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PhiUdelphU'.  Re.arkable  M.yor  T*Je 
KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

o»     P«.I«NsrLV*MIA 

IN  1-HK  HOUSK  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

.\fonday,  January  10.  1966 
Mr    BARRETT      Mr    Speaker.   u^Wer 
adverse    clrcumsUnces    and    uriMfcseen 
crUe*   Mayor  Jame^  H   J   TatJ^k  over 
the  rel,rn5  of  the  Phlladelo^clty  gov 
eminent  ^^  '  '' 

Durtng    tHU  Perlod^yor   Tate   was 

„*  * -^^f-^^i^fefflclent  Rovernment 
nvi  ..^!i?^*^"'-'""''^  ^  do  an-effec- 

i  UM_  1966  Mayor's  Aim  Is  ProRress  • 
»hlch  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Bui- 
letin  on  Sunday.  January  2,  1966: 

l»fl«     »€ato«8   Aim    Is   Pmocuss 

<  By  Kn.  S^mr,ruikl  of  the  Bulletin  «i«Hi 

v.-^rV^'^'t  '^"'*'<l*y  took  an  end-of-U>e- 
>e.«r  look  »i  hu  .dmlnutration  and  .poke  ^ 
ju^oo^puahmenu,    dlaapp^mtxnenS^  Li 

for"a  T^?T'"f  "  "*•  ^^y-  »«'"K  n^-yor 
m  I^     """•  """  ^"^I'd-t*  for  reelect;* 

Ixjokln*  frtrward  he  aald 
Or^t'sTl",'.  ^  ""P'"n«nt   the    Pr^denfa 
r.venaiTe    a   arale    a«    poMlble 
wrw  PmooKAMa 

3^.  w.rn. -^:--  -""-  - 

m,d^  pro,,^  n^„  c«mplet«t    -inn' 

«nph*.u  on  commercUU  and  induatri^^t 
v..opn.ent  ar,  aiao  in  th.  081:1^"^,^;^.;:; 

OUT  or  mr 
"•»d      8ucc*i.   In   aolvin*   them   wlUrt^t^n 

r"c.tru:r.rir.rt  '^^  -  su^s^^s 

"^  ^  "i^.'  "^^'''^'P^'T'N.^a^  "'• 

^:rar3£k-^^-"^o-^- 

TM«    RMKHT    OWICS 

•n-^    "SJn:^    Wchar^Uon    a.Wth    a. 
^J^^ror  la  modem  Um«.  .^nt  to  the 


Appendix 

Oovernor,  a  race  he  .ost"to^^e^"^-"-^ 
ton      Tate,   president  of  cltr^u*R-ll 
ume.  stepped   Into  the  pft?.  W 

tfk^^H    r^,         "P    ^*^*   commitments 
?^^       ^'*o'-th.    commitments- de- 

"The  immediate  problem  wa«  ty^  v=«»  .i. 

THE    PBOUISK 

heL°e^'b?',ie''m»?"^"'"'''  "  "'^^^^  ''^^rd," 
boardi..,L^     ^^"^  ''^  established.    The 

£p^h^:r^d"t^rnrthn;;^— 

.p^'t'.^.n'Sl,^\^,^^">'-^-^Munlc- 

«:hools  and  held  s?Wo^  ^m  th!^  ""^  " 
refteptlon  room  and  theses  of  the  T^°^^ 
ln«  director  The  Nort^  p^.i^h  ,  w?^"^" 
followed  in  August  4^M        Philadelphia   riots  ^ 

L^W    AJfs    OBDa 

foh  to  Ive's::^  rou.fnVhrekr,[n\'  '^T^ 

extraordlna?^r.4'iXa*Scr  r^  ^'^ 
est   in'^l^^.'^,'^*"'^  takean'^tlve%nuir- 

a   It   neceaaary   to    resurvev   the 

ror  Phil«lelphla  and  atte^'pt^ 

crtoe  prevention  program      We 

n  building  bett«  ^l^e^Totl^' 


proper  ba 
com  marc 
•■We   f 
police  n 
establish 
had  to 
tlon 


•We  put 
that  thla 
tricu    were 
were  too 


COMMUNICATIONS 

I  800  more  policemen  and  found 
'""t  enough.    Some  police  du- 
Jy    organized.      PoUoe    car. 


getting  paid  well  at  all     This  le<i  t^  . 

nil*  ^r  _w^.-tr'_ "•    *nis  lea  to  a  surver 

en  came  a  new  plan  " 

to  carry  put  the  Clark  and  mi 
tlon,  bu't'^rheldUk^^K^"'^'^   -"°"^a- 
estaie  and'^'iS  S^\r  wam^^T  ""^ 
tect^the   l^ar.  or  reS"  o?r/es^  P-' 

19«.''Ta^\:J:^"?ir,  '^7-  •-  November 

PTC  by  an  ^Xr^T^^^^l^^X'""^  °' 
acquisition  by  the  city       '°'"*  ^^  proposed 

U^n  ^uth^Ttv't'''''^'^y'^'''^^  Transpor- 
rXvF-"--^o--'t"onsra^ 

HAKB    WORKER 

hard  on  the  SEPTA  pro jeJt^  '*"'•    "^"'^^ 

preZ'io'n^^tun.lo/^h^^^^'^'^    "^* 

^d^t^r  «^-'-"waTln'^%,r^ATeas1 

"^^of'th^Tey^p^oSS'r  '^"^^•P^" 

A  LOT  or  nNANCtNG 

acJui^ethTLI^Sf  ir  "^-  «°^*  »«  ^ 

those  who^ntrlbute  to  them."  Tate  8aJi 
The  pa«t  year,  Tate  said,  waa  a  "v«ar  ^r 

Sta^.-  It  had, asked  for  WJ2  nuiiioTanrt 
received  nearly  wo  mllUon.  ^"^ 


s^«^"rto-°?e"uf£?v^^^^^^^ 

mai-^n  a  .ou^ '^n^^^.'^truc^^  ^ 

gram,     ifen  had  to  h.  t^T}  '='**'^'"8  P™- 
JoOcla^im^tron.  **"^  P"*  »«  work  out  of 

to'^^S^'i!^*?,'*^'''*™^^     Other,  had 
tobe^^raded.    Many  of  the  men  were  n^ 


^v.n  moreme^  -,  ^^li^^T^^r^hH 
to  nght  crime,  he  aald.  w"»cu 

During  the  year.  councU  paaawl  a  remrrt 

nSTeT,^  and"'*  ««>.  with 'TSLr^e.irrS 
real  estate  and  wage  taxes. 

■TH*  TKACLT  QtTKSnoir 

'*J^T^^^  "»•  "▼In*  of  the  navT  «ard 
tr^  a  Defense  DepaiSent  shutdo^,  ^ 

■•nianks  to  the  many  peoole  who  wortied 

mL!^K      ^  «>•   *™  PhiladelphU   got^ 
more  than  a  generaUon.  ^ 


Al 


A2 


to  b* 
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lo   1—r.   «•    WOT«   tac««    wtttt 

tb«t  It  b*  lurawl  tat«  mi  ladtstriAj 
"Mow  «•  »•*•  to  aov*  to  lanvaM  Um  wivK 

two*  to  IS.OM  »n«l  UMO  to  MM»  wpliUMi 

I  thiab  tbM  w  a»a  «o  this  •■«  tkta  to  aa« 
•^  «»•  *"»!•«•  for  ItW  MM  lb*  tM«M,~  Tmto 


Symboltc   of   Burma  •  •ncacrmont   in 
■  •— naUonal  irlaUona  la  O  Thant.  Bur- 

-ttiarn  aitd  prMmtiy  the 
«"-n«ral  of  th«  United  NaUoau 

•rly       ' 
ftrst  ' 
to  sr: 
In  . 
natkii   ' 
of  aocu 
lo  that 


M'ncT  ruioou(vc«4  tbat  tl 
•  MO-nUlloa  •lodtroalca 
iKRCi     ID    th«    Boatoa 


wouM 


l»lUUaiM«l 


KZTKMB20N  OP 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 

a»    mw    TOM 

o*  m  aocaa  or  ttamaarrATi 

^MIMTV   It.  IMi 

Mr 

«w  Mm  umm  flf 
IIM  lim  ttmt^ttwmrf  «« 


civil  wnrant.  h*  la  tha 
tiM  dawlopinc  natlona 
riportant  poat. 

'-*  to  prvoote  tnUr- 
.-iunna  aaaka  foi 
.  poUUcai 

the  Bura«a«  paopto  can  aniov 
nattenal  unity  axMl  aconanic  proapartty 
Oanaral  N«  Wtn  Chairman  of  tha  Itevo- 
luttonanr  Council  of  Burma,  haa  amsht 
to  aohr«  manjr  of  hla  eotintrr't 
thrmsh  a  plan  known  aa  tha 
•conomle  tyatcm  for  Burma.  Thla  pvoj 
act  calla  for  th«  natlooailsaUoo  at  aaeh 
■ctlvttiaa  u  induatrWa.  minaa.  and  banka. 
niuatrativv  of  thu  ia|th«  raccnt  down- 


jrhlch    «M    to   b«  eSM   of   • 
2  >MMr(rh  iMtallMloaa.  ^buld  in  10  yMn  »m 

would   bo««t 


T?>«     D««<1 


>  »r7. 

»ITU4Kl 


construct 

h     center 

The    renter 

- n    teet-an<}- 

ka.  dbuld 
ptoj   3  too  pafwwa  •Ml   woul 
miUloo    «aaual    budget. 
RAiiA.  *••  urfwnt 

But  KMB*  thlacB  4tdn  t  rtnf  true  tJrceni ' 
Wo  aoch  evntar  had  been  advomted  publk-ly 
prtor  lo  Iha  •lacttoo  Further  numerT>u« 
exparta  w«r«  quick  to  nnta  that  the  )o«)  pro- 
pned  for  CMC  eouM  eaatly  be  ^rrted  out  at 
e«iaun«  Ooramaaaai  tnataiUlftna  a  Sen- 
•  ta  oottjnlttaa  tinaia  a  motion  cltmlnatlna 
•ha  canter  but  taa  »ota  *«a  quickly  r»- 
»««ad  aaud  rvportd  of  phoaia  calla  rroa\ba' 
WUla  Bouaa  Maa«  ewrtoaa.  RAOA  Mvar 
botbaead  lo  Mfid  a  Mta-aatacttoa  board 
around  tha  eowatr«  baforr  plekla«  Matjt>- 
peutaa  •oaten  WitA  thla  kaowla^a.  Um 
■ouaa  apnea  OMudlttaa  In  Uta  IMi  daddad 
that  tba  eaaiara  aaad  waa  not  eoaclualTaly 


— in(  mtm  to  take  tftrar  the  adaUnMni-  /-S?*  ***_*T*.**r!  _^  . ^ 

Uo«  Of  man,  clvtl  hoapiui.  ^aKSS^te::  '::t^  SrISr."""'  '^'^  "" 
cantera  tn  ordar   to  maintain   uniform       To  no  o€>ai  aurpnaa.  NAaA  bouocad  back 


baaith  aannca  throtichout  tha  eotntry. 

Anothar  aaampla  at  the  natlon'i  effort 

to  aeblava  artmomic  weii-betnc  u  a  S- 

yw  plan   for  ooMlnMttan  of  a  huch 

dookjrard  at  TTtninalalli  eo  tha 

Rtvor     BiiiiiMM  atodenia  ara  bolnc  aant 
for  tralnlnc  in 
•o  that  when  \h*  doekyai^  ta 
there  will  ba  •netich  UmlDad 
to  nin  U  raetanUy 
^AOM     to 

to  iha  niiiiinia  poopi^  and  lo 

our  baliaf  UmU  murmm'n 
ftnd  pottltaal 

to  lavanaBt  ••  wMheaat 
ond  to  aU  tha  •ooBMn  of  Um  f  re*  worML 


1^  rbOrunrr  IM«  t 
iW  Boatoa  orae  < 

•elaloa   waa   not 


with  a  thick  voltuaa  faeor- 
•%bt  rival  ractoita  Tba 
lataadad  to  ba  fhangad. 
and  It  VM  not  chaacad."  aaappad  Ohio  San- 
atoe  PaAMM  UtcarMa  With  tha  new  HASA 
luatiOcatMia.  tha  project  waa  quickly  oow- 
labad    by    a    prattaiaary    MJOO.OOO    aiioea- 

tlOfl 

.  Wow  avanta  look  an  aean  man  ctirtoaa  turn 
Onctaally.  NASA  Mad  niiipiaad  payaMot  of 
n  BUUoa  for  ijOCP  aetao  ■oaawiMea  la  Boa. 

nua  wowld   aava   tha 

af  a  ipttt  operation,  atnca 
vtthln  tba  eeoler  (or 
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all  that  money  .pent  ihera         "^     *   "^   ^^' 

rj-r    H»    Till    OINTMENT 

kJ^]^!!!-'"*  °"'»  °"«  <»t«h:  nobody  hiul 
botb«^  to  art  th.  opinion  of  the  m  buS^ 
naaamen  and  their  S  500  amolow--  Jk 

2r^fp,S^;-''--Tun^- 

^co^jr^^aSi,-:--- 

Jurt  trying  u>  more,  and  that  waant  thZ 
•««  or  It  Nlnety.ny,  percem  of  hi^ 
?^«T  »-l»o  »>•  -hlpp^l  wltStra"  hour,  fo? 

J  year*  to  move  in»entory  yrhlle  truck,  trterf 

How    many    cuatomar.    »ui    yre    loaa    In    a 
c*.«no».rr    he   found    himaelf   J^dertng 

Km.Cw*^'?'^  Au.tin-iu.ung,  h^. 
!^^  !!r"'  '*'^'  °*  •<»  «nployaaranS 

p.sr:H>arruidn^,i£r^"^- 

aalaa  Toluma  of*7»  mil^'    *'*  *"  ">'»"1 
pUnt.aiid^u?LxIi.        ***"•  •  •*0-niiUion- 

•«ud  .STi  TSTb^^S:..!"*:!^"'^  -»»° 

»*•*««»    urba;.r«awmi^!l.I!f"*^    '""» 

.mai^ullt  up  rt^y  «"«<«»•«  »rter 

o»n»  o*  a  a!o^ht  ,  ^^    »**•    «>•   eWarly 
«oo  diaootiLn?  .'  i'^^  •qulpment  ftrm- 

*»«•  •  aaoond  mora  bacauaa  of  urban  re- 


:^^  ^""^"^  rr°"  ^?^^- 

LIT  THKRK  BK  BUGHT 

Meanwhile,     the     urb&n     r.r,-_«i     , 
moved  in  for  the  klU^te  Tt^  J^^" 

KeLdttf  ^  !r/""'y  ^  ^tercune  whether 
n^,^    -^     ''   ''"  «"K*»»1«   tor   urban   r^ 
newal     There  wa«  no  pretenae  a.  to  «.«  ™^ 
come,  however,  the  relea«  ^^ly^al^".^ 
the  area  aa  blighted  f  »"«5'y  laoeied 

on*'de'Si'te''^SS^^  o'"  dl-paragement  went 

^^.  c-^n-j-o^ e^r^- r 

trl^U   contended    that   th«   t^tt,      inaua- 
could  ea.i,ycMmb  oT^"^^'   ^^ 

ju«     U^.  taxpaye^Ji^'wo^S'll^t^r.^Mre 

rurt^--^----je4uL^3 

lad     to    hMt    VM1»<«¥«. a      -_  .      ^* 


Ihexpla,ninirlu.twhvt>,.^ „^      ■     P"bUe  expenae  have  "L^t:  ^""f^  »**»»• 


voKaoroi . 

8«»tb*»uae  NASA  wa^  coming  to  town 

^  SSlSrSitl^'^^^  ^« 

~r^Jr?„f*'**^*  o«  *»»•  Klactronica  oore 
^iS^oo^  "~^  chahmaa.  and^ 

ait2!?t2?t  ?'  !**•  ^^^^  renewal  aUtutea  to 

n«  «.-     ^^  M^ct)  ,■  Uta  deal  made  -■— — ■ 

mateiB  alM  Am.  .1-  .,    ."i'^"t      The   du- 

8quara-a   tLiuTM!?  *■*■"*•"  "»•«  Kendall 
oquoraii   laduatrui   ara..   while   no   gart.n 

The  project-,  price  tag  had  alr^/i.  ^    * 
by  tio  mUlion.  wready  rl 

""  oeip  oereiop  the  other  il  mcr^  m^  ..i!Ii 
for  pMv.te  (nonlndtiirtrtaJ)  uaT^         ^** 


In  the  suburba 

.o<^u;;''i2i^'t^rt:['^NX^*'^r  «^-« 

Tn..  ___     ,       ■"    »ivai,    NASA    outdid    Itiwlf 

aimoat    the    laat    .traw      Whv     fh^_       .TT 

■jn^the    Defenae    Departmenf.     lift-ac^ 
Watertown  Arfcnal  wa.  in  the  proceai  of  ^ 

Sent"^ev°'"     A'^P'«so.StiT;«a^: 
parent  to  every  rational  mind-  let  the  Arrf- 

r  v^e^^™--^  "--^ 
..eotron*i^^::::r7r  '^'"•"-  ^'^  •« 

J^aY^iKid  ^^.Jf  ^  "i^^y  P"^-^^  buslneL 
b^kr2^"^        '"""  ^°  ^^  *»y  »^ould  go 

*»«♦  TAcnca 

.u^f^m, /!!!*• /°'^»'  announcement  U- 
n^^'^'^^^'^^al  headquarter.     Siir 

funnsia^  «...  »  •  .^'  e^wiJOO  more  wa. 

«s^,s  Noix%'^''y  '-<^  p'*'^^ 

tried  to  mu^.le'StTwS  SS^br/C^y^rS 


A3 

or^'er'';^  '^^^^  ^^J^^   'or   defect,   in 

:5e°Xgr°aeHriE?s^ 

^me-'>SrchtA^°-^«T%er 

MOMWJT    OF   TRtJTH 

nJ^^^h'TTo'L^'^^v  ;k°^  «>'npanle.  exlat 
""w      ae   replied.     Nathan    Matz.   Drmt>i.n» 

nil  I  In     ft  A«>t    V...ai  ^.__  .  "^ 


bureaucracy  ^n„»  ?*'  onruahlng  Federal 

ror  the  8^^tirn^b^r:c^,"^*'^r3-" 

gone  t^^urt?^"   """^^y   °'^«"   »^'e 

tion."  Clearance  and  prepara- 

expree.e^"?;.^^,«rSuuS^*^ew''^^ 
mfoTof  Se"y:^'  ^'^  ''''^ ^  '"^^  understate- 


Price  Notice  BilJ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   nw    TOkK 

m  THE  house:  op  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

MoTiday,  January  lo,  1966 
»«r^  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  i 
introduce  a  price  notice  blUU)  T^iJre 
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APPENDIX  Jttmary  10,  1966 

A«w«N  HarriMa:  TW  Mm  fw  Al 


ULIBNSION  OP  RXMARKS 

HON.  EUCENE  J.  KEOGH 


m-noii 

Momdmt.  Jmmt 

Mr     KKXm^lCr. 

iMve   to  Mrtaa^  By 

B.  I  Ineladi  Um 

T\M  artl«l«  whldl 

N««  Tork  Jottmal-Amviiau)  o( . 

S,   IMS.  with   rtfrrmce   to 

AvcrvU  Hanlnun.  •  ( 

tcan  who  hu  unMtflahly  Mrv«d  bk  eoun- 

try  for  many  yviui  and  wbo  -'F^^'-itn  to 

now  at  a  Um«  tn  hla  Ufa  wta«n  oUer 

ioaM  Iwvt  laid  aakSc  the  heary  bur- 

of  poUlo  oAm.     He  la  an  aldar 

who  la  held  in  the  hlgtil 

thrauchout  the  world.    Ba  tea 

ehallenatnc  aalgBMcnt 


■f**.*^.*  <»■•?  •.  »"^  ■•    (rfhrad  to  him  without  thoiwM  of  per 


to  aenre  for  many 


Marrtaaan     irrmil     the 

•f  lt«w  York  aa  Oovemor  and 

blth  dlptematle  and 

W«  M«  fortunate. 

to  iMivt  BvaOable  at  thla  dltteult 

tta    pcflod  la  oar  htalory  a  man  of  Ambas- 

*  w    aador  Rarrlnmii'k  ImOffiiMiid.  toUcrlty 

andabttttar    R  It  my  hop*  that  Ood  will 

~"     thai 

IO( 

*■  Otttntm—An:   A  RaA  Mam 
ow  «  UAm'm  ika*m 
(By  Wluiaa  •.  Whlta) 
^^  aMWir  wlMfv  thm  pan- 

polatad  to  aa  boo. 

of  alariarwar — 

OM  of  tb«  old  boyi  tfiow- 

duty  U  dOB*  kt  Um  o«at«r 


national  produal 
to  catabllah  tha 
rvlatlonahlp   on    aa 
win  ba  aacurad  d«»mg  Urn 
abUmMIL 

'a 

which  ttea  Um  tanaa  of  

tai^^tfim  oaa  taka  tha  mattar  la  tha  «aa 
pahtti.  mid  wplmi  Vho^  imain  e«  Um 

tha  tmtmyot 

V  opiMariMla  la  tha  cu-  *««»  um 
ha  haM  by 


m   gH^n^^m   ^Va  *        mmW^    IBS    ■HlHHMiy    mMPMMIV*    Ul9    V^W^B^V        ^d^MMftn'te  ^^^^fl^^tf 


•t  74  an  aldarty  party  by 

Int.  la  putUnc  one  of  thto 

I  iltiai  Mjllii.  Um  cult  of 

yoMli* 

ft  aU  our  roTlaf  ambtka- 

or  !•■•  Mtdlaatf  y  atrbom* 

•t   tha  •pproarh   of  the   new  7««r      Ia   bU 

■T'     aocnvvhAt   duU   but   abooluuty   ttr«laM   and 

.?:     •■•■■iBii  way,  ba  waa  earrylao  cOmartic 

tODattonal 

I  >aiartci» 

•o  raacb  a  daeaat  and 

B  awd  Um  VMtnama— 


laya  down  at 
that  bafaa  bafara  aaany 
bad  put  on  their 


faetlva  al  the  end  of  (ha  wmlUng  parted. 


by  aa  miaij  a* 

ae  I.  Thla  Aa« 

I  4»y  aftw  ma  data  «f  i 


bttmaa 
Hla  T«ry  ao  la  ma  ( 

eurrwit  bleb 
polbly  ba  auapactad.  by 


\ 


.\ 
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T"  ..      :    '^'*  "^"  aMoeiata  or  by  OoninM. 


baUaraa  It.  puraly  and  alinpu  «•  u  n«,» 
numlac  for  anytlUnc        ~™*"'     "•  »•  not 

J!l^  \S!±y^  Harrtman.  who  wa.  twlc 

BMU^Ute^fr  IT  •**!!?  "^  prwldentlal 
ZSta^^^.  V^*w?*^  Truman  bad  eM^a- 
!ISI."2EL  «  ***"  *"*•  ••cond  time  waa 
wa^  WMaa  Rocfcefeii^  unaaatwl  him  aa 
nmnmmot  New  Tork 

U»r^^S**.5!Il^l2!^  "P  'nl  qu't  when 
""J^^^Jjinwaad. atoiuily  cama  her*  to  work 
la  Um  Mate  Department,  la  hla  Krumniw 
q^  w^.  for  Pmldent  John  F^e^^? 
bJSlrZTJi.r*'  Ponthrun.  HU  .p«»che.. 
Bowarau  wrlttan.  war*  uncooquarably  owlaa- 

li^.^i^«!^  ""^'^  not  in  him.    Be  be- 

o»  tha  appolnura  aort.    Ba  bad   in  anjiT  «f 
blmaaU.  found  hla  niaoa     -nTu'  If  15  w  f^ 

■aa  for  a  aunt  errand.  "-"y  a^  a 


Tk«  Ptaea  Carps  aad  Pretest 
DemoastratioBfl 


Do  you  think  w«  should  ban  tha  bomh 
pr2^  Peace  Corp.  j.  jun  your  cup  of  - 

^^]rmr.r.p7;ru^  srh'o^e  i^^^lI^ 

faid  .f  .    '~'  ''"^  **  *^*^   Identity  «ia». 

gram  of  eradicating  evU  ""um  a  pro- 

on^ty?**^  ^'"'  Kot  to  loae  but  your  an- 

Ia<iependeiic«  Day  of  Chad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAMC.  POWEU 

or  nw  Toax 
m  THK  BOC8B  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 


r^nS^!':ffr.„J^-  S?«^er.  I  take 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

"  THE  aoiiaE  or  amraMiKTATivia 
JlL.*l?°!S  ,  •"  *~»"  ""rtx*  the 
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ff™  "  a  »«PPly  base  for  aS  oi^^^ 
t^r^Ux  Ea«t  Africa,  and  the  mX?-  . 

an7l^f;j;:»J"tr''  ^creased  autonomy 
and   French   citizenship   conferred   on 
Chad  and  other  dependencies.     S?en- 
abllhp  act  of  1956  and  constitution^Tef    ^ 
ecendum  of  September  1,  1?58^  S; 
basic  framework  for  fuU  Cha^iThiS 
pendence  and  membership  iS^^^^^J 
Community  In  1960.  French 

Chad's  economy,  which  Is  agricultural 
has  two  strong  puiars:  cotton  and  stSr' 

ScSlf*^'^''  '°^  appro^aSSo 
trrzr^T     "*  ^  ^5  percent  while  pr 

supplier,  although  trade  with  the  U JjL 
has  also  seen  a  steady  Increase 

faJ^JJ*?'^^''^  P^"°«  has  thua 
lar  proved  to  be  a  major  handloj.n  ^ 

cuiuea.    yhia  has  resulted  In  the  nXt 
^rnm^t's  Placing  highest  priortt^  S'i 
raU  Unk  to  the  sea  via  Cameroon. 

Judjglng  from  the  facts  I  have  m^n 

Uoned,  It  would  appear  that  C?S  is  wej 

underway  In  itjs  «,.»„*  #__  ..^^..     ia  weu 


KW  11.  1960.  but  proclaimed  Januarv  1 1 

»•  Its  national  holiday  -""luary  u  — — « 

On  this  occasion,  we  wish  to  extend 
SSle^  "^"""^  felicitations  SlSj 
^"^'^^^cols  Tombalbaye,  SJ 
^,;*^' ^.J:^^^'^"^^' Chad':  S 


Semcemea  Should  Be  Able  To  Mail  Gifts 
From  Combat  Zoaes  Doty  Free  to  Tbeir 
Families  ia  the  United  States 


ln^r,  TJ     *"="•  "o  oisiurblng  had  It  not 

JSe  ?L^,?**'^"  ■P'^«^  ^  S?e 
"ace  corps  News,  a  semiofficial  oubli- 

¥22  °J^*  ''•^  Corp.  Sw      ^ 

twtoTaTISfi^.'S^!!*"  **  published 
!rf*,7  '^  °y  the  Peaoe  Corps  In  co- 
JJJ^^wlth  the  VB  Stud^t^ 
»J«>o*^.  an  arm  <rf  the  left  win*  n? 

•»«at*d  CoUege  Preas.  This  pubU- 
JUmi  p^poru  to  reach  more  tSn  i 

Mr    Speaker,    i   heaiute   to    r«aue«t 
jnjntaou.  conaent  that  this  arSe  to 

•rST'hiSJl ^.f.  °^^^  It  a  part 
?;»•  Walory  of  thla  body.  However 
™»«to«  m)  other  way  that  thT  tJrt  o^ 

5^cid^i„"rss;.«-«"'  «^'» 

STwaBoanroTT^TPB^Coar. 
Hare  you  b^  anaatwi  flva  timas  m  um 
laat  •  aMams  for  altttag  inf  ^^ 


s^^.-^r'^"' -™  s= 


The  Republic  of  Chad  Is  the  lareest  of  .  ?^   *^^^     ^r.  Speaker,  today  1  «m 

the  former  French  Equatorial  5ric^  ,^*';?*^"<=^  »  bill  to  U^raUzethTdouS 

wuntrles,  more  than  twice  the^^  Umltatlon  on  gifts  which  can  be  iSuS 

I'^-ance.      its   tv>n„iof.^„     __.._. r^  ™  duty  free  frhm  fftr^i.,^  ^ _?li-^. /?*"?** 


S^-3mS,'^r5^°^  estimaS  at 
tw^r^J  million,  is  divided  roughly  into 

Tn  fh^  ^  °l^^  AraWzed  while  the  group 

T  .!;,     f^^*^"*  "°°"«  ^he  leaders. 
Litue  has  been  written  on  the  earlv 
Wstor^ofChad.    Europeans  di?nofS! 

Sh  ^t'*^  ^  "*^<^  "^t"  the  e,Sy 
19th  century,  and  at  that  time  the  trade 
In  slaves  was  being  carrtedon  In  v2ri 
OU8  parts  ofthe  region.    Dui?ng^^ 

SL^^r^''^^  ^"  *««t  Africa,  Chad 

importance.   As  a  result.  It  was  organ^ 

-a  French  mlUtary  ba^  arS  L  i?^ 

Chad  became  an  administrative  t«m4- 

tory  of  the  PederaUon  of  P^h  S- 


EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHESKNTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  10.  1B66 
Mr.  MIZE.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 


.  ~ ""  siiw  wiucn  can  be  mailfxi 

SSte?1  JS^  '?'".*^  countri^liKS 
Islat^n^  ^^  ^  ^^^  '^^^  this  leg- 
^lation  to  apply  specifically  to  our  serv- 
icemen in  combat  areas  because  I  Sr 
that  some  of  the  families  of  servlcSen 
had  to  pay  customs  duties  on  gifts  wWch 
^y  received  from  Vietnam  llTt  cSS 
S^v  -*»^  ?r^  "'^^^^  instance  brought 
tD^B^  attention.    I  know  there  must  he 

(K^.  ^n^l  ^  'h«  Junction  City 
(Kans.)  Daily  Union  on  Wednesday  No- 

i^J^  ^'^  °'  *  ^F*-  ^ey  soldier,  now 
S.rS^^,r7*^«»  a. Shipment  ol 
SS??^  ^'"  '""»  »»«'■  husband  on 

Quaes  The  editorial  writer  was  unset 
"J«"  he  should  have  been.  a?d?S. 
came  upset  myself  when  I  learned  al!^ 


At 
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Um  dMiktla  tn  i  totter  ttxm  the  wtf«  of 

with  tw  ammtm*  and  • 
^  ber  two  tfMwMan  and  h«r- 
tted  to  m  •  US-pOTccnt  du^ 

tlw  ■■■iriL,  iU^trtt.  II  MM  kCT  tio  at 

ft  mhIbmm  dnllM  tallDffv  Um  w*^'»»»n^n 
iiD«M  r«l«M*  Um  dCI*. 
TMs  li  diflnltaly  net  rl«ht.    I  bav«  ao 

with    UM    taipMHtOB    of   OM- 

t  on  f onm  fewavU  bal  I 

M  OHMt  I*  IIM  ftflo  «hl8b 


TIM  AModAtMl  Pths  eATTtod  o  wtrt    INvUm^  Fi 
>   Oh   rvmarkAblo   ttMiapMili* 
( tfet  cvitenaften  flbdftHiik,  and 
I  VMM  Ifta  to  ahart  thow  obMnrat^n* 


Jmmary  lo,  1966 

I's  AM  ia 


Vitt  War. 


Moot  of  th«  ttm*  tiMH  BMn  must  bw     "M*'  <* 
ttotffli  wtaMvUMir  teva  a  flat  ■».    ^M.  aaa 

to  tha  PX  and  IImv  tefa  to 

li  avaflaMa  hMI  aal  glvo  too  m 


mm      Wa  aUll  tM««  • 
CM*  Mt   wtth   hta 
to  aaU*  but  tt« 


K3CTENSION  OP  RXICARKB 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  HKw   tomai 

n»  THB  aooai  or  ■armBBBrrAnvits 

Mr     MX7RPHY    of    New    York.     Mr 
Spoaker.    under    leave    to    cztand    my 


wT^iiTr^TJlrM.  "        ^^^     remark*  In  the  Rkcd.  J  wouIPllke  to 


>g- gH»ir  ttUa  to  a  lltUe  thtna.  but  7>«  >»>»  to  and  to  fcafld  >^  awTwio-  ""*  i;^'j;«'»a 

*  Wild  kiBa  tfedl  Mmv^^bb  jMM*t<a   ^^  /^"^  ^afliaw^^  its  daa^Miai  aad  twa  Haa  ^T^  -^^^^^^^^ 

*'^*^'*^<B  IMi  imhMlMllilU  awajr  ifeo  Maalvanary     Ttoy'aaB  ^toiSaSt  ^Shl  >>M>^Ma  aali 

oqfl  Ilia  Mandnan  cf  ^^^^^^  «fc>fa         .  .  ^m^S^^^^.^^^^^1^,^^  **********  ato  Mia  ^    i^a^  a*^ 


call  to  the  attention  of  >  my  ^Ueacues 

M — .  artlcit  by  Roa&e  Drum- 

jppMaad  m  the  New  York 

Harald  Tlftilaa  of  January  10.  19M: 

KoaSA— NATIOff'l  A»  IM  Vwi 

—It    !■    IS    ymu%   ttnc*    th« 
o*  Um  KorMn  war      And  what  dM 

It  ftll  OMMlT 

Wm  It  WMt^  itrlf*  or  tnralniUbU  boon? 

What  la  tiM  aaavar  fron  South  Kona  today? 

Tb«  aaawar  u  that  tbr  AaMrteaa  paopie 

of  wtiat  tha  Ugltad  Stata*  did 

for  Seath  Koeaa  and  haa  raaaoa  to  ba  nmt«- 

rul  for  what  aoutb  Koraa  haa  dooa  tar  ItaaU 

TblalaibanMora- 

WWh  tba  balp  of  a  doan  oHmt  aatlaoa.  but 

•M    Iti    owa.    tha    tnutad    BUtaa 

^  taa  >Mi— iluH  to  tha  SSth  paral- 

M  watoa  aiTMad  tha  two  Ko*«aa 

1^»day.  aputb  Koraa  la  aaeun.  tranquil,  and 

ft  kaa  a  amuui^tte  aeaammant  rulina  by 

t  nfttinniwind 
nia  aarrytog  forward  atantficant  aodal  re- 

n  la 

hatad 

lOW  I 

ad  V 
South 


atabU  that,  daapiu  Kxna 

It    waa    abia    laat    yaar    to 

ralattona  with  Ita  ooea 

ami  ocvuptar.  Japan,  which  la 

'  It  with  MOO  mllltoo  In  franU 

a  10-yaar  parted 

la  pfOTlac  ItaaU  raaourcaful 

aatf-ratlant     It  to  making 

aad.  whUa  US   aid 

- aoath   Koraana 

•»•♦•  boaa  itoOMag  wIms  aaif-balp  can  raaiiy 
ba     Thatr  gf«M  aattODal  prodoet  haa  baan 
at  tha  fau  of  about  B  pareant  a  yaar; 
^-'  iMBducUoa  la  up  M  pareant 

"—   -^         tg   toad    to   enable    lu 

food,  tha  goT- 

it   of   Ohuac    Haa    Park,    by    litarally 
*  out  ot  atoantaliM.  U  doub- 

_>nd 

Kflraaa   induatry  la   nwklng  rapid 

fcporta   ara    op   frotn   gSO   million 

la  IM*  to  glie  aauioo  today. 

^   thli   M  only  half   at   It.   '^Thaaa    ^m 

o*  tha  thlag  Bowth  Karaa  haa   baan 

at*  tha  wafa  South 

tta  aaeurtty  frowi  ag- 

___>t  la  tha  oUtar  dlTtdand  be- 

a  fraa  paopla  aaaiuad  froaa  oppraaatonT 

What  la  tha  aaraad  tinaiiH.  whleh  haa  not 

iMrt  wlUeh  la  now  ao  wrtcoma 


to    tha    Unltad 
7 

_^^^ jOO 

South  Koraa  la  today 
rapal  tha  Ooounu- 


itcU 


South 
for   aettoo. 

_  _  , whara  tha 

ara  daadUaat— plua   3.000   eotnbat 

with    a    populaUoo 
far  HMra  thao   any 
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o«bar  country  axeaot  tha  nmt^  «,.. . 
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to  contributing  mora  flighting  men  per  canU 
U  than  even  the  United  SUtM 
■J^tV^ftlf  1^'  Ooramment  and  ParlU- 
2^.^  S^^^I*^  "***•  ">••  t^emendoua 

Thay   know   from   their   own   exparlancea 


Salate  to  Caaierooa 


Neiffhborliood  Toath  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM      - 

OF    MICaiOAX 

IN  THS  HOUM  OP  REPRESBaTTATIVES 

ftonday,  January  lo,  1966 

^JiliI^^  *"■  Speaker,  under 
St.  T  .  1^*^  ™y  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
o«».  I  Include  the  foUowln*  resolution 

^^J^  ">e  Mlchl„7Iu^S,"^°S 
34.  ^SJ^^'  ""**"  **^  °'  September 

ti^l1^^^,V'^  *•'  "»•  Michigan  Cur- 

ani  Oia^^  ^'  •*'  "»<>"«"tlnB  the  Fed- 
U^   S^^   ■coBomle   Opportunity,    tha 

LJL  ^S^*°*-.fL'**»«"-  •«<«  the  Mam! 
»«  ot  Congraaaifrom  thia  8Ut«  to  Incra^ 

Where^g^e  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 

w^^^^^^^A  Neighborhood   Youth   Corp. 

Who  haW'^riho^n^d^^'"^*  ^  '°^*' 
^^  S^^J^T"^  ^''^'^•'"^  indicate. 
•^-^JESETan^d"  ^'^^  ^"^'^^   ' 

■fTWrth  and  the  community;  and 

-«in»^^  Djpartmant  of  Ubor  Sa. 
*^  a.*:i,:Sno"S^'^  -  twining 
VBOM  for  tn-achool  aBd«»_«?^"P^**   P^- 

*****<.  That  tha  MJh7~      A: 

^  Coa.  on  record  aa  faTorTn-^.K  "  ''•^- 
'or  an  .deouauiiuIL^  /^  ''"  ProvUlon 
•or  both  l?-^^oo"^S^^  ?•'"">«  •P'^«- 
»«»o  can  beneflt^i^  rt?^*°'"'^°o'  ^outh 
^^^  can  Mnent  from  ^am;  and  Ba  it  fur- 

aaoBoiBie  r».«.w»».._.«     .  *^^^  '"•  which  the 
— ««aic  Opportunity  Act  of  i»«4  wa.  oon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ADAm'c.  POWELL 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
th^irlH"'*  RepubUc  Of  Sudan  celebrated 
the  10th  anlversary  of  her  independence. 
^  you  are  aware,  the  2d  session  of  the 
8»th  Congress  had  not  yet  convened 
However.  I  did  not  want  the  opiSSX 
overlooked  to  extend  to  the  ^p^SS 

Mii^^u'^^TJ"^  S"*^*"  the  wannest 
feUtlUtions  of  this  country  on  this  ^- 
caslon  CongratulaUons  are  therefore 
extended  on  this  occasion  to  STeJ! 
ceUency  Ismail  el  Ezharl.  the  President 

Mi.^^'^P'^™^  ^°""<="  of  State;  and  to 
His  ExceUency  Abbash  el  Obetd.  the  Su^ 
danese  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
TradlUonally.   most   Americans    anJ- 
ously  await  the  end  of  an  old  yearlSd 

year  m  anticipation  of  prosperity  proK- 
ress.  and  peace.  But  January  l  hw  even 
more  significance  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan 

h„ll*o!f  °f  "^  '^^^  ^  1958  that  this 
huge  country  was  proclaimed  an  Inde^ 
pendent  and  soverlgn  state.  ComprlslM 
an  area  almost  one-tenth  of  the  Airicsm 

KStanV'"''  °'  "°^^  "^-  ''  "^^on 

thf  ZZ^Jl  "  ^S"^*^  ^  "°ted  that  while 
the  Sudan  te  celebrating  ite  10th  annlver- 
Sif  ,r  ^dependent  Republic,  its  SI- 

An^J^i^.f"^  ^^^•^  ^^^  far  indeed 
Ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  and  refer- 

o?  kIS.^""'^  Testament-toX^'d 
of  Kush— bear  evidence  of  the  Sudan's 

ce"  u^'JL"^  J^^^  ^^'  Of  thf  iTt^ 
century,  the  Sudan  was  under  Turkish- 
Egyptian  subjugation  with  a  short  period 
of  independence  between  1885  and  !  899 
PoUowing  the  Joint  Brttish-EgypUan  re- 
conquest  Of  the  country  In  ISfl^S?  a  n7w 
governmental  system  had  to  be  devls^ 
rhls^  resulted  in  Joint  Anglo-ESSS, 
administrauon  or  condomSSxTlTlS 
systenj  was  called.  ^ 

The  Sulan  Is  a  land  of  sham  /.«„ 
traste,  divided  betwe^Ih?  ec^S; 
developed  Moslem  NorUi  and  theTaS? 
sS??  ?J1^  <=^^«an  underdlve^iS 
South  However,  strong  efforts  are  betas 
made  to  overcome  these  and  other  hSS! 

Sudan's  somewhat  small  and  scattered 
PopuUition  and  lack  of  known  rSoS 
hM  forced  the  country's  econoi^t^ 

Sf/^   P^fUy    an    agrtculturkl    one 
Cotton  Is  the  mainstay  of  the  Sudani' 

55Tr'2'nt'"o?  ^""**/°^  approxS^ 
L^^^      °^  the  country's  total  exnorte 
and  about  30  percent  of  the  total  ^JS 
Pnxlucuon  of  the  long  staple  variety 
The  Gezira  scheme,  which  devetoped  a 

S.^'i^^K^."'^*^  *tself  a  model  ofagri- 
SSte'S^'^^^^.J!^^.  other  S 
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HMenslve  Irrigation  could  increase  the 
chances  for  an  even  more  diverained 
f^^jiomy.  Liberal  foreign  trade  poSciS 
have  aided  In  stimulating  Sudaii^s  ex- 
ports and  imports.  Its  worid  trade  bal- 
ance is  satisfactory  and  foreign  exchange 
raseryes  have  steadily  grown  to  over  $150 
mUUon.  Annual  capital  formation  Is  at 
approximately  10  percent  and  develop- 
ment Investments  are  growing  at  a  rate 
of  more  ttoan  8  percent  of  the  groS 
national  piS^uct.  which  has  bwrn  S! 
mated  at  $900  miUlon.       "^^  °®«n  e«a- 

th?5f,T„t^  J""°'''«°)s,  have  not  prevented 
the  Sudan  from  taking  an  acUve  part  In 

ta  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
m^on  for  Africa  has  demonstrated!  ik 

mii'i^"'."'*  ^"***"  ^  an  Important 
rnember  in  such  organizations  m  the 

JfTricln'^ll^'**^'  "^  organization 
S.t^^^nJ^'^^y'^^^  the  Intematlor    '' 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

■Hiough  the  Sudan  has  b^seneroeri- 
thP-^.r'm*','"'/  ""^^t  caU  growing  Batas 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  resolutloS 
and  determination  of  this  large  and 
friendly  country  to  meet  the  chSeiSS 
jmd  overcome  the  dlfBcultles  which  bSS 

I  am  certain  that  the  entire  American 
people  Join  me  in  extendlhTwl^  Sd 
sincere  congratulations  ontwT  tS?  loth 
anniversary  of  the  IndependetTof  S- 
RepubUc  of  the  Sudan        '"^"^^  the 


Hoa.  MyroB  Cowea 


-  rt«»i^~^         ""**"•'  wnicn  other  un- 
developed area*  oonoeivaWy  oould  adoS- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGEn'e  J.  KEOGH 

OW   NKW   TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  10. 1966 

rt„**^- KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassa- 
?f>;^owen  was  my  good  and  cl^f^d 
for  more  than  25  years  He  waslA  n,^ 
standing  diplomat  and  se^'eJ^^co^SS 
\^^^^^^^  distinction  as  Ambassador 
Sn^*  P^l^PPines.  Australia.  WseU 

^Tu  '^•^ ''as  also  widely  knoWn  in  Wal 
and  business  circles.    ^ImA^S^ 

his  famUy  but  to  his  many  frtendsWh^ 

were  privileged  to  knWhta  ovVr^ 

years  and  who  profited  by  hUwS  miS 

sel  and  experienced  Views.    I  SiS^S 

loss  of  an  old  and  dear  friend. 

(Prom  the  New  York  World  TWegram  * 

Sun,  Nov.  4..18M)      Tf^*™  * 

MrsoirOowxN 

thT^^mr,^*  ^  *^*  Communlat  Huk.  in 
™  PhlUppine.  were  starUne  off  aboirt  1^ 
menacingly  aa  did  the  Vletco^  .ubJ^nt^f 
in  South  Vietnam      Ann  *i_^  ■»«»equently 

S2rix;rsr.'?c:,2f£' 

Oowen  lent  a  mn^  mmZ^^i^^^^^'*^^ •  **'' 
«mi  a  moM  effecUve  hand  tn  helping 


J 


AS 
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Maa^MM  «e  UM  pouit  of  l«Mla«  Um  ctArk 
MM  ilMMl^  tratli. 


Jamuuy  JO,  1966 


If  aU  Um  bl«k< 


«i«ifeM^o  UMt  «•  eouM  ■•«  oa  Witt  wta- 
■"C  tt*  WM— U   ftiiHiiain  w«  MM  IMW 


Tha  d^  of  racKunUtc  f  bcrt 
That's  wby  I'm  crytac  >a  mjr 
Uf*"!  BO  leactt  aUlk  uM  hfli__. 


CmiI  GmtJ  IUSc*pteff  Rmcm 

CZIBNUKMt  OP  RBUAIUCB 

or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

IN  TUB  BOOSS  or  ■aPBaBBTTATIVKS 
'  Momdav.  January  lO,  Iftt 

Mr  WYATT  Mr.  SpMkcr.  lamedi- 
ktclyteforc  ChrtatBM  the  OoMt  Oumrd 
htlNwplw  unltitaUonMl  nntr  the  mouth 
of  the  Oolunbto  Rhm-.  at  Axtorla,  Orrg  . 
Main  ooncluUvcty  the  value 
Jn  MUbiUhlng  this  squad- 
ron M  IUb  iMtttlon. 

•r*  ItTtnc  today  who  would 

MTtaUUy  bt  dead  were   It  not  for  the 

prompt.  cflBdent.  and  heroic  rMctlon  of 

the    Coast   Guard    helicopter   iquadron 

commandid  tay  Camdr.  Robert  LawlU 

A  helicopter  flytnt  from  the  Shell  Oil 

Ob.  aqfloratary  ahlp  08  the  Orecon  coast 

a  lOM  of  power  and   was 

Id  dttfCh  epproidaMlaly   1   mile 

M  ftMclde.  Orec..  and  the  eU  men 

n  In  the  water  eUnclnc 

to  the  aoata  oT  the  loet  hcUeopier.    The 

m  the  water  wai  between 

M  and  40* 

Whan  the  Coast  Ouard  was  alerted. 

surfaeo  VMMta  and  the  hattooiMcr  from 

Astorta   wertrat  onoo  4klftMt»A   and 

wtthin  a  vcnr  short  period  of  time  the 

located   the   six    men       Pour 

tdtetdy   hoirtod  aboard   and 

taken  to  tht  BMflMa  HM^tUl  and  the 

MVid  «ltl*i  »  minutes 

Th*  wmltwo  eitl—t»d  that  two  of 

Im4  tew  taated  in  the  water 

for  iMrt  than  •  mtnwtee  and  that  the 

ap-     rMsalnlnc  foor  probably  eould  not  have 

~>'>    survived   (or  BMrt  than   30  addiUonsl 

— le  voatia  certainly  would 

^»  "■    aol  te*a  leeated  theaa  within  this  time 

^*^*«rly        The  raania  helleopter  was  nnmmoiiili  1I 

bgr  LL  Oomdr  Robert  Bums  and  piloted 

ATlatlon  Ptlol  Clyde  U   Caus- 

tay.    Al  ol  the  reaeued  sarrhrcd  wHhout 


I  voiMlteto 

a  not  Uw  im  ttVM  M«od  fey  thto  treat 

thli  la  the  laraeot  number 

saved  aft  mag  ona  tlOM  and  certainly  the 

MM.    TUlo  caqrttastace 

tte  arf«BHMi  aaidt  prior  to  the  loca- 

off  the  tenooplw  squadron  at  tt^ 

of  tte  OBiMaMa  Rhrcr.  and  cer- 

tf  Ite  aqoaAan  ted  oncaced  in  no 

Boe  Me  formation,  this 

would  bave  justlfled  lu  exUt- 


I  am  pleaoed  to  point  out 
Ooard  eommand  hM  here- 
tor  and  secured  aodMrttir 
—  --_-- — lansnthansar  at  the  Clat- 
sop Oounly  Atipavt  videh  U  even  r\earer 
tte  praoHtt  baao  of  the  helicopters 
tte  toarttclAlorIa  Itself 

presently  has  two  helt- 
I  normal  course  of  events 
ts  apt  to  be  encaced  opera- 
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tlonaUy  and  It  U  alw.«  ~^k,-  ....     ^.      .  ^THi^LUJS. 


tlonaUy  and  It  Is  always  possible  that 
one  may  be  on  the  ground^  rerSS 
or  normal  maintenance.  repairs 

It  would  Seem  to  me  that  the  omvMi 
effectiveness    of    this    sq,i5C! ''iSSj 

'^T^  J^^l'y  the  assSXS  of  tTrJ 
helicopters  to  the  i^juadron  whlch^ 
done  such  an  out«t«idin«  job  in  »eaJS 

lis  ri^^r  "^"**  Commander  Law 
us    Commander  Bums.  Chief  Causley 


Letters  From  Korea 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NKW    TOBX 

W  TH«  HOtJSI  OP  RKPRteENTATIVEa 
Jfonday.  January  lO  1966 

Si  fcJI"-,^"  SSI"™""  <»  •<'«»« 
^n««f^  Tr»de  Promouon  Corp  in 
j;;2?ii-^th  their  pro-am  S*  m"! 

_~r^  ■  M«r«  we  are  U»  Seoul    irnr..    • 

s^'^'di:sr.['„-  •'"'  '^'^^  ";/ 

I  CMM  ta^  oL^  \       °'-  *  '*°""*  remember 

toc^uSL  r^"»ir^  M  much  too  fMt  a  rat* 
and  nl«-i»         .         del^huul   and   buay      I 

SUIT  quart«r«d   iWT^— •  *"  Unmedl- 

^  t^em^n'?;:  /l^ypST'^^er^ 

s>°^£'Bd-^---i 

«>«P««  of  hundrsd  Vm  uS  nom^  a&d  a 

sr'*u^'£r^  s  boS;i2n? 

•SCi^rj^.5^  **"^  *  '•"  mile,  iJ 
tai^lSl  !!Ii?*".  *""•  »>•  •«  much  .uffe?. 

AS  yew  oan  aurmiae.  ibe  coat  of  iiTinT  >. 
te  uabMlMabi*  in»  -kI...  ilvin«  here 

rnrrimiinMinnT  'ow  wh«u»«-  we  buy  on  tfa« 
post  s^S-Tl^  "^  "*•  wonderful  Army 
QUaUtSwT*  r""  «»»»«nl-WT  whwe  ade- 

"».t  1.^  ^"^  ^v^J^^r'"  "^'"^ 


^L^^  ^^  Purlflc&tlon  to  wipplying  » 

La«t  Sunday  we  drove  about  100  mil., 
•oiitii  m  the  Meet  car  throW  nuS  ^! 
vlelted  a  model  vuiage  anT^p^Sti^- 
o?'k<;X"^  'f*  "^*''  attendVa  confS^ 

On  the  way  down  we  saw  endless  mile,  nf 

take  advantage  of  the  long-awaited  rain 

me    Koreans    are    energetic,    brlaht     mt 
tremely  affable,  and  clean      ThaikTto  toe 

wiey  wiu  meet  this  g«u  and  poaslbly  exceed 

h«irH       ^--^  ^  ''*"<*  y°"  *»'«  no  doutot 

orSe  oSTt^!^  ^^  °°*^^  '^<»   *•  "t 
wirr   w^   Z?*'*  '""  °°  »'K°  o^  ow  hosts 

The  Demo^^:^  ^^l^^^^h^"^^ 

SSVe'a.Ir^^SLSSy'"^  ^*'''- 

thouihTth^t^^  fi^^  ''''  ^**'*»-  but  I 
U»t,JJ5stliS^to^^  ^  SS"'''  '''^**  "^ 
««^lypeoven  itsel/^-1^  Program  haa 
prove    ItselT  We      In    ?^,  "  «>°"nnlng  to 

p^^  hii  ^^'ror'msly  :^.  "t^;'*,"^ 

Anally  reached  the  po"  t  wh^^tK  ^  *"*'* 
without  any  furtherCe'rll^nid^''  "^  **** 

^-x^^;r.r^%--s,--th 

«>al  pleasure  to  recelveT  i.itV,  **  **  * 
^^  rrom  you^'iTe  *ad'<£^'  Z^'^''^ 

Sincerely. 

JnoMK  I.  Udbu. 
KD/PS  USOM/Korea. 


Nxw  ToMt,  N.Y.. 
A  Second  LsrrBi  Ptoit  Koxxa 

thftT^  ^7t  to^lJ'.K.T?"^'*^^" 


A9 

Inspired  by  the  numerous  requests  for  addl- 
ttonalinformatlon  that  followed  the  a^tarid 

tolWng  about  our  experiences.    This  can  be 

allowances  for  the  fact  that  I  was  aflUcSS^ 
as  are  many  others,  with  the  tendencTtoTe- 
come  highly  protagonutlc  In  simile  clr^um^ 
rt^««.  Many  Of  the  thought^  ar"^^?s 
ab^t  Ko*^""  *^  ^  *  wldes^ead  hazinesj 
un^n  I  wl^'  .1  *'*^'«»«  in  which  1  shared 
QuIi^LT?  *^^'*'-  **^y  *^^«  Po««l  such 
2o^-  S^.^ow%?r""^  ^°"  "P**''  Chinese 
"xrii  m.  «5^  **'*•  y°"  ^"^^'y  Vietnam?"  or 
Tell  me  about  your  stoy  in  Japan  "     Most 

^^rt»   «n°H''   **"*  °°'^''   ^'y  BtonchVla  and 
f^i      "   separated   by  seas   on   lu   east 
Ttt'^e'J^tr'*  °°J''  west^from  Red  Chin* 
icnrll.  ""^  ^'^^^^  '*^«  antiquity  of  the 

be  similar  to  th*t  of  the  Japiiese.   ^eU 

whi^"^  *"  *?•''  °^'*-  known  MHongul  for 
Which  one  of  the  rulers  had  some  l^m^ 
men  create  a  special  alphabet.     Korea  pr^ 

tif^  ****  morning   calm."     The   wun- 

n^<,ht!J?*'*^  "^^  "^«  "*<="«>  o'  attacks  by 
It  f?^Ti2^  countries,  with  the  result  ihS 
^tadopted  a  policy  of  rigid  seclusion  ^ 
became  known  as  the  hermit  kingdom  tt 
was  invaded  in  the  12th  century  by^bhf! 
^;J!^°r    ""^"l*-^"*    •    loos;   s\ize.^y. 

^T^^'i^f^L'^,"'''  '^P'  ^°'^  devel- 
oped a  high  degree  of  civilization     For  1  loo 

year,  they   were  ruled   successively   by  tS 
Sllla.  Koroyo.  and  Tl  dynasties 
la*Tn^  the  pleasure  of  meetUig  one  of  the 
A?  onl^f  "^^  descendants  o*  toe  Yl  fanmV 

?^^M^T    Lh  .^  ""  architect  graduated 

h';rht'SrraS  ^sr^^  *oo"rii^re^; 

orr^'if^  ^.^^  '-  th^l^a'^S 
on  the  grounds  of  ah  old  palace,  but  thef 

me  Ku  Tl's  lived  In  toe  Sta.tMi  Kut  ,.r^tt^7C 
K^a^^^^^S  "'  »^^^th^te'^;t^^*tS 
i^rtrSfio^.**^'  '^^^-  '-  ^-P^-«  wlt*^ 

mirt'^fof*,''*''^  emerged,  as  Japan  did.  In  toe 
mld-l9th  century.    Nor  did  ;t  have  a  cSinc! 

^^^""^^  "^   "'^  century'b^^*  H   w^ 

J^'L'^r^'*;  **"  domination  ^  I^ 
Japanese  Empire  from  1910   to  194*      it  u 
only  since  toe  end  of  World  War  iTm  lUs 
a^d  reallsucally  sUice  toe  end  of  the  Koi^' 
civil  war  in   1863.  during  whlSi  th..  w^ 

more  about  Korea  and  Its  pe^  t  ,  j^ 
mend  reading  a  book  wl^T^Sx^d'!^: 

likewise  be  spelled  Pak  or  Pau 
vaS^JT^f"'^'  products   Include   a   larR?* 

inveetlgate  to*  m^ke^^l  wuh  ^  '^'^  *° 
have  heard  his  r^^y  of  d^  fo^'W*^"''* 
producu.  i^^jy  oi  praise  for  Korean 

ma':^""i!%ene^lThl.r'^"'>"^'P  -«' 
•xtraordlnaruf  tow  fw  *°**  P'*^"  "« 
this  (I  jmiss  It  un^  *   *°°d    '■eason    for 

here  ^.iSTo^  aS^uf  s^ifti  IS^*^'  ^"^""^ 

with  toe  avera^'-a"b^u*t",2*?.*irn'^;r;r 


AlO 
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rau  I*  muoh 

o«y  *%  pm- 

totlan   o( 

MM  feM.  »t  tbla 
lU  pur- 

■muff  •€• 

«9  to  aboat  M 

I  tbn 

CApilAl    (C 

lnt«rMt 
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■■▼V  WHH  s^BB  ■WW  v^V  WS^^B  HSi      W  ^B  WWBiB  llMHUB  fl^^^^^M  V^^^^0S^v  l^^B  ^^bm^^m       ^^^^^^^^^^_  ^^^^^  »_  ^^^^ 


bM  •ppi<oatB*teiy  5S.* 
Kora^  aioM  of  UMtB 
pttrUcuUrly 


t>»  '^n'J.V^  •Utloned  in  tmAll  town* 
wa««  entertainment  and  dlTenlon  ar. 
^*:l^«"y  »«  What  the  Anaed^^  ,^ 

effort  to  Mtury  ■uch  nmUM.    Ktmi  uj  Sooul 

tbl.  fnirtrat*.  the  ai-,.  The  raailtu  tS^ 
they  •r*  not  very  taudatory  in  talking  about 

»««U»ough  to  chance  their  attitude 
tml^Zl^J^  "*  appreciable  amount  of 
SlTITi^r^  between  American  troop,  and 

SSl^nfL^.r''?-  v."*"  "*•"  •>"«»"  build, 
fleamlng  white  teeth  and  fine  feature,    are 

n^U^there  ha,,  been  «)me  caae.  of  aba^- 
SSS!f  \if  ^'r  *"*•  Children  when  the 
^^Tu^'ZJl^'^  PerBonaiiy  ,  dont 
rli-L  ViT^iS^  ^  "  Widespread  a.  some 

S2^t?^^nJ?"!,'*  '  '••'•^  «'  antagonism 
toward  children  of  miml  blood  Several  o^ 
pmU»aon.  h.».  doo.  an  excellent  STn 
W«   to   keep   famui«    together.     One   to 

™J«f^»^«ton  ^lecu  a  ne«ly  child  whoae 
-«»««»j*  wUtow.  ha.  sereral  other  chlld»en 
!1-^?^^  l?***  •"  widow,  who  dont 
w*Oio  to  work  to  preaenre  their  home.  Th. 
tonm  pu«nu-  plan  otouin.  for^ch  .uch 
^'SL*.!*  contribution  of  .15  a  month 
J«»^^«ot«ber  with  the  widows  earning 
in.^S^.,.       "upport    the    entire    faml^ 

•B^  UM  eoBtnbaUoB  ocmm  and  It  can  b. 

s^hTi/i'dn^ra^'d  s^hSH 

tl».a.man,otherglrUl..w.    Thel^^^ 

MBBactim  .iMr-:  "^WI.   Mmetlmea   in 

EH}"^- "--     -err:^e"3US 
^7fo':nd-m'rt''ln-i:ru^™ 

~W     and     the     tr^tfiuonal     Korean 

a  B-TT^.  *■  ••T*n«wl  .o  a.  to  nrovl^ 

J^jrtjct  a^mb-y  „n.  flow  for  t^  ^^J^ 

SuSToart^.T^""''  ^  "»•  fl^-t  anS 
Si^STbi^,^.^^    f*°^!™      •n>««^eanli- 

S2£^,^.'s^'?s?s-eS,.*-::i!is 
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W^^,  ?t^  ^  !*^  ^'°«*  °»  the  other. 
We  made  It  a  point  to  vl.it  on  one  of  the 
day.  When  a  meting  of  the  Armistice  Com! 

Who  heads  the  VJf.  component  of  the  Com- 

a^  mlnT^,^  Communist,  to  make  vldou. 
and  mendacious  accusation,  and  had.  replied 

cnarges  of  truce  violations,  over  the  12  vea« 
have  exceeded  3,000.  Of  these  the  ^n' 
component  Commlwlon  ha.  acknow,ed«d 
^7lU'°T'^  «"'«ber-perhap,  W  oTef  ?^t 
n^^    *i5"^"°'"^'°'n  our  side  have  be^n 

ir':fout]?n'.  i^'r"'^^  ^^'  •^-^^^ 

to^re^lenrtrhTdrntTes-lLle  ^^ 
nounce  the  Red  charge,  a.  lies  an^^e  «1^ 

rr-Z^PP^"""'*'  »«  "^-^k  tiem  and  t^ 
Charges.  One  of  hU  technique.  U  to  .~^v 
faceuourty  of  our  .Ide  a.  "ImMrlali^t^, 

S'7^t;rrn:lr  "^-^  to'Te^rr/e^t'^eTof- 
hTc^nM  fll^  name-calling  practice.  I  think 
^m  i^""^*  ""«  '"i"^"^  "^y  Of  caiunj 

^t^y^lL^o^dl^l?  "^T-'^^-Uvl  w.r 
wi«I  _  dignity  or  forcefiUness. 

to  tL  nL^k  J"'  **'*  optioned  not  to  uSk 

f"Hi  ««!.  together  on  a  Ktlutlon      t>»«  «_<_ 

b«m«  inteUlg^^^^nSt  JLJ^^o,  ^^ 
can  continue  for  .uch  a  lo^  ^od  a^,! 
ha.  degenerated  mor.  «,  iZ5  ^Tl*""'  *°d  It 


An 


M.eo«  P,,,  U«l  Trikate  b  AlUete 
"^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   NO«TH    CAROLINA 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  'January  lO,  1966 

Mr.  TAYLOR.    Mr  Soeakpr  t  ^ 

mend  to  the  attention  o^mrcoUe^ 
2e,K*^'^';  entitled  "Macon^ys^ 
Tribute  to  Athlete."  appearing  In  n^ 
Asheville  Citizen.  AsheX^^c  ^J 
Written  by  John  Parris.  This  irtSe 
shows  a  deep  respect  and  affStioTS 
f,';^  the  races  In  western  NoTtS  ?art' 

The  article  follows : 
Macon  Pats  Last  Teibut*  to  Athlto 
(By  John  Parrl.) 

They  filled  the  auditorium  of  the  Wr.* 
Baptist  Church,  the  town's  laree^  w^LJ^* 
whtfj>  m<n<^_J.  ^r  "" '"'^B=et,  Where  two 
wnite  mlnteters  conducted  funeral  service 
for  18-year-old  Thoma.  Walter  Scmgg^^i^ 
Chrlstma.  Eve  when  his  car  ^^\n^»,~ 
^%^^/  hU  brother  collld^  ^ti!^""^^ 

TThey  came  from  all  walks  of  life  and  frf«« 
both  races.    They  included  Judges  Ind  ^ 

f^me.^^Hch""'!,"**"^^"-  buslLs^en  ^d 
rarmere.  rich  and  poor,  young  and  old 

ur.   Rufu.   Morgan,   the   famed   mountain 

Kpl«:opa lian  mlntater.  spoke  f^  the^h^^ 

community  when  he  wild: 

"We   thank   God   for   the  .nlrlt   thRt  >.o. 
nnlnated  thi«  h«^  ».,-■  ,__"  ^P"^"   ^^*  ha. 


wiould  be,  bne  to  another 

And  Dr.  W.  Thoma.  Lane  oastnr  nt  ♦>,- 
First  Baptist  Church,  qu^d  frS^  ^e  ^ 
ture.  the  word,  of  EphesUn. :  *^ 

"But  now  In  Je«js  Christ,  you  who  K>me 

rc^TsT/"^  °."a^,^  r  ^^«^''^  ^'^ 

>.xwioi,  and  now  therefore  you  are 

"Th,   ?- «  '"•  P'««     clti^M  ,^r'  ^°f  foreigners,  but  fcliow 

h^hef™"*^^  are  genuinely     of  G^-  "**°*"  ^'^  °' "*•  »«»««ehold 


Koomaand  a  WL.  «  ^  room.,  televuion 
^^r^^r^T^  °?**  convenience. 
■one  SSJTuTSiz^r.K  •  '»««»»tarl«d 
It  cnWiowI  f^  ^,  .""  *•"*  P«»"«» 
trur«  IT.—,   w    *""'"   waU.     ParUo.   to   the 

^  izr^**^""  °'  ">•  ^'"t*d 


-PWt  rf'^flT''*l?^Jy  topre«ed  with  the 
dent\^^^'^  *r*  *^*«1  "ork  that  Is  evl- 
id^  ^^5^°?**'*  '^'^  '«'«!  and  on  111 
toe  lob^t^  '^ai  ^'^'"^ce.  for  AID  he^ 
Si.SLif^SL'!  »*"^o'"'  should  be  caUiS 
^ration  Bootstrap,  ^orea  can  nponer^h* 
woxpared  to  a  chrywu.  that  hw  ffiL'^St 

J2^!^:  «"!.?'"«  atrength.  Porel^  i" 
^rt«^eflndln«  appeaUng  opport^^tl^ 

^^^^c*   the.,   investor,   ought   to   grow 

a  iii,!^"''*  ^  ■■*«*  '*^  n«rt  year  to  flu 
iJ^^^J^'i^  a-lgnment  in  Kor^  or 
iVT^^-  ">•.«*•»>««  are  that  I  would  glad- 

i^^'^ieK"*4' J:?r"'f '  ^  Elaen/ower 
«»«j     u  .elected.    I  will  go  to  Korea  " 

And  now  I'm  back  in  the  thick  of  oon»- 

~e  acqulaiuon.  and  finding  it  f^^^T" 

jBKklCK  I.  t7DSLU 


The  TOTTlces  were  simple  and  brief  but 
there  were  few  dry  eyes  to  aU  toe  «owd  rf 
more  than  I.OOO  peraons.  ^  °* 

of"^^*^^  °5  ^T""*  Scruggs,  one  of  toe  flnrt 
S^h^    u?,***  '«**«5«t«  *t  Prankim  ^ 

wlto  a  blanket  of  red  carnation,  and  white 
mum.  at  toe  front  of  toe  church. 

HI.  former  high  whool  coach,  and  mem- 

Sll  "baikttK ',t1'  '^''^''^  «^S^  cham?,on- 
ahlp  basketball  team  on  which  he  starred, 
were  among  the  pallbearers.  siarred. 

trJ^^J^!:^^  °^  **"""  •"*  *»>«  1965-«6  team 
from  Piedmont  college  at  Demorest.  bT 
where  Scrugg.  had  become  the  first  N^ 
^t^"***,'*^*  institution  and  wSSl.^^ 
October,  he  had  become  a  star  played. 

Among  toe  mourners  was  toe  president  of 
Piedmont.  Dr.  James  E  Walter  «^Hh-^ 
basketoaU  Coach  O-Ne^"  c^v^^^^d^^'^ 
members  of  the  student  body.  ° 

h^  ^^^^  ^^°  "^^  *^«"«  as  soon  a.  he 
^^^l  ^U^^'^""^-  •*!«»  *»rller  that 
Scrugg.  had  become  one  of  toe  most  popular 
boy.  on  c^mpu..  t^K**"** 
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«••  *W7  ««u  ttkatf.  aa4  I  iMafe  Ml  e«  <m  im**     «Mlna.  **%««  ly* 

Tta*  FtvaftHa  awfbaMa.  t  a«  lO  oiuidiwi.  — 

kiOllMaL 

But  n  WM  In  tu* 


oa.     mlMton) 


January  10,  1966 

pravtou*  fMr.  MMl  17  p«re«nt  (B  4 
BtfeM  ooly  part  of  Ui*  year  (  I«m 


•IWarV«lmMbl9M    i~!J*»* 


HON.  OUN  E.  TEACUE 


taHy^tloa 


to  Um  rua<r*i 

OT  T«i  ■oow  or  ■tfaamrTATtm 
jftmigy.  Jmmart  19.  iM< 

Mr   TCAOUB  of  TexM      Mr  SpMkker. 

•«  «IM  MMkiia  rrmm.     I  hav«  r»Cit»>d  froa  Um  VcCotmu'  Ad- 

"??">*  *y**-r'*  y  *— **       <ntaMrallanUMliUMlinforMUoB««»U- 

•  ...ilir-      '  -»  wMf^iy     »bi«  di  tiMrt  •««ey  on  wort  «p«lM»e« 

,  Owuitj     **'  ■"  »•«»»"•  »n  IM4     I  b«U«T*  tt  win 


foct.  I  MrtMitf  ■or — — 

»ad  ai«t«     tlMnla  UUa  teirt  which  I  have  rcevtved 

^  "y  *'*^     ''""*  *''*  ^***'*^  ArtmlnUtrmUoo 
•**J*     Woia  ftvHHBM*  m  Was  Vmmam  m  im« 
-*:       D.ini«it. 

laaUtuttooM)    w»r    r 

WW*  gainfmiy  aaiplafM.     AfeevI  • 
)•  or  I  la  IS 
feavtng  bMM 

le  tea  •  )a»     OC  tb«  30  J 

ta  Marca  IMe.  1%  pVMal 
(It 7    iaiUloa>    «wk«d    y«ar    rouad    < 


1  J  t  Brady.  • 


It  Of  tta 


I 

an  oC  tlM-tST  atlUtoo  yMr -round 
ported  ruu  UHM  (M  pOTMBt  or  16S 
BUUlon).  ocUy  0  3  aUlllon  (I  parcMtt)  worked 
UlMwtM.  U  pwcmt  o(  th*  3  4 
wcrkcra.  wb«n  they  were 
had  ruU-tUa*  job*  (a«  BtUllOD). 
only  It  pnewil  (04  mulMm)  had  part- 
ita auaMMry.  M  pwvMtt  (1*4 
■OUIMI)  at  th$  Maptoywd  veUrana  war*  fuil- 
UaM  wnployaM  la  IM4  althar  at  jraar-rountf 
or  part-y«ar  >oaa.  aad  only  4  p«re«nt  (07 
million)  war*  part-Uma  amployaaa.  working 
iroatly  at  )ot»  taaung  only  part  ot  t^a  yaar 
Looking  ■patiflcally  at  tha  1  1  mllUoii  Tat- 
•nka*  gO-Ot  yaara  old.  ttaa  aga  whan  many 
pwo—  ba*a  atraady  ratlrad.  about  baU  (51 
pw«*at)  wara  atui  working,  or  tboaa  who 
wara  ampioyad.  a  out  or  10  workad'  yaar 
round,  aad  omM  or  Uiaaa  haid  fuU-tUxM  )otaa; 
abeat  «  out  of  10  wara  aMployad  odiy  part 
of  Iba  ymr.  aad  about  half  of  tboM  worked 
nan  uma  aad  tba  othar  half,  part  tlaaa. 

to  tha  I J  ^UtoB  vataraM  70  yaan 

it  atfll  worted  during  1M4 
or  thoaa  vha  «orkad.  about  half  workad  year 
rouad— 7  out  of  10  full  tUna  aad  3  out\f  10 
part  tlma:  tba  othar  haU  workad  part  yaar— 
I  out  of  «  f)dl  tUaa  aad  tba  othar  3  part 


Tba  attachaa  tablaa  praaant  additional  de- 

"~*  "•"*-     «pacui  tabulatloaa  of  tha  Oan- 

•    currant     populattoa    aurvey. 

uadar  aontraet  for  tha  Vatarana'  Ad- 

■tiaiatratlon.  pfotMad  tbla  Informattoe 


•a  IM4  V  aMiaaltlitMbiMf  aiala  wm 


•  a  IA«  r  ailW  $ltttt,  hf  a#t 


•ertMkMM 

r«^y«W  wark«r« 
DMaai  war*  k  i«u 


««t 


A»toMafelilMi 


m 


IT 


m 


ii 


<n 


a.  Ml 
Km 


I.4M 


M 
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Namb«r(tri  _..»_i 

£«5H°»» 

Fart  Umc 

DM  not  workbi  IM«; 


DM  Bot  work  lia  viiiSl', 


Fun  tlma. . 

Put  Una. .;  ;- 

Tot«I  "«»•»  ar  woaa  ixrnucMcB 

Wofliijiilijoi .* 

Full  Umr    -*—- 

nt»M 

HIaM 
-    l»aU 
FartUme.  .. 

V 


'  iMi  thao  Of  pecvMt. 
•otTaca  Aid)  RELiAaxuTT  or  th.  ■timatw 

Source  of  data 
Information  about  tha  1064  work  mmh 

CSS'ra^^T'fK'^'S""  H^nCu^UonL'^'I; 
*Jt*rana  la  tba  Unltad  SUtaa  (obtiinLi  in 

'^^Tl^^  ll»«5)  wa.  derived  JJ^m'Tt^T^'S 

?f  f  •^'^  «*t<:h«l  Ftebruary-Jiir^^" 

anca  dUtrlbuUona  by  »«»«.. ^.^nlLf^l 
IWM.   the   aga   refera   to  March    iMui      i^ 


Reliability  of  the  estimates 

«Miy  aurvey  work,  the  result*  are  auhi^r^  IS 
The  standard  error  la  primarUy  a  measure 

j?!^:!f^:^j::!::^^j^jj^^         change,  out  of 


P«renitac« 


68  out  Of  IW  tha^an  «t?n^^^^T^  '^'^^^ 
pie  win  d(fr»r  r^^.S^  «»umate  rrom  the  sam- 

for  botST^ho  J^^   ^*  ^^  ^^^  sample  daU 
-:^^^^\^^-  --  "Po-h^- 


Base  or  pwneatage  (tbooMndi) 


VietBaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

•  or  WKW  ToaK 

W  THK  HOUS«  OF  K«PR«BiTATIVI8 

Monday.  January  10.  1966 
k-r.  TENZZR.     Mr    Speaker,  aa  the 
M  ft^on  of  the  «»th  CongreM  SJSl 

«ncerned  about  the  war  In  Vietnam  «Sd 
^~^  *^t>  *"1  be  taken  m  ^ 

toern««  n!^  '^'^  ^*''*  »  "^Ponaiblllty 
mU^J'^^^''^'  ^  '*^*"-  conatitu: 
S?'i?.  »!iJ^I^,-*"'^  to  the  world  OD 
wu«.  the  moat  vital  issue  of  the  day. 


Si.?»^enT"inT^aprrln^fr!" 

S?2al,i?ThTg  p^^^^^-smlTJ. 

^  Sr?,n' *^?^''°^^'^t  ^  South  Vi": 
nam^  While  the  greatest  number  ap- 
P^d  to  support  the  admlnlstrattSi 
Kh  "^*y  »eemed  unanimous  In  uiS- 
ing  that  we  find  an  avenue  to  peace 

I  also  visited  Thailand  whei*  t  Hf» 
cu3^d  the  Situation  iTioJ^iet^ 
with  servicemen,  some  of  whom  resl^ 

They  all  seemed  to  under  stand  the  rea 
Si  ind  X  ~°^^«nt  in  s^^iS^l 
Aa*.  and  they  questioned  why  some  at 
»«>me  f  aUed  to  understand  as  welT^^' 


) 


also  shared  the  desire  for  peace  and 
urged  that  every  diplomatic  cKel  be- 
Sati^"  ^  encourage  Inltiatlorof  S- 
gotlati(His  for  peace 

with  that  po^er  goes  responsibility     No 

proaches  of  having  failed  to  \ise  it 

I  am  distressed  by  the  Increaslne  T7  q 
Ws  axid  the  increased  rolTofX^trSS 
^  combat  ames.  I  abhor  war  aiXl 
SS^nTT?  ''^human  conflict  ;^ 
SS««n  f  ^  °^^  '*  <='««'•  that  our  bl- 
v5et^  ^'f  ^  ^"'^y  ^  *°  ^«f ^"d  South 
Vietnam  so  long  as  aggression  from  the 
north    continues.    Our    Nation    wante 
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(ha  ««rld  Bay 
tn  Um 


January  10,  196n 

0(  M  to  1  •calnat  Shtfll't  du- 

wvll  tn  tb«  Mln- 

»)  Brtor  to  <lrlllinff  and.  no 

I  Of  iadtac  •  100  mUlloo  bur- 


noc 

I-     fovta  to  I 

vtrtiMlty  aiiwmnirt  latarlor  portlooi  of  h*ir 

a  doom  of  WyMotat^  bMlaa  tiMt  ara  rUi««(l 

toy    MMllew    highXy    prollflc    oiinclda       Ten 

€nm%  ara  currvntly  workinc  in  tba 

Rlv»r  Baaln.  trying  to  obtain  lafor- 


—tlno   that   artu   help  duplicate  tha  Shall 


Um 

In  lU 

IoUm 

of  ttii  grMkt 

li  Hoy  R  OiMM.  a 

his  bochelor'B 

tanolocy  (roaUM 


ki  Sooth 
tn  mind  that  to 
to  eaptttilato      la 
man  la  oapablo  of 
thor*  la  «T«D  rrvaur  tmmm  to  strtvo 
howorer.  In  m  #rt 

and  Injustice 


la  IMO  ho  a^mt  4  yoan  tn  the  Air 
durta*  World  War  n. 
INMaadahttV 


Mr  MflMh  of  aaar  cttv    MpHraHm  m  w 
taTttvrrao  a  denon.     tlM  Snth  T»>aa  G 


the  eooter  of   a 
where   he   can 
hlo  hoMgr  of  ikUnc  and  breathe 
the  frtoh  air  of  Wjrtaalnc. 

He  has  writtan  •averal  arttelaa.  Ona 
caUad  'What  Lana  Drtltea  to 
Inc.-*  appeared  la  the  May  M.  IMt. 
•C  OO  aqd  Qaa  Joaraal;  another  "Oti 
la  Wyualaa"  q^paarvd  tn 
•oatetT  Bui- 


lt la  aartalaly  troa  that  moat  ot  tha  ■hal- 
low "■haaplM^dar'a  itructuraa"  have  bacn 
drtnad  la  Wyoming,  but  proapacttnt  for 
•InMgr  •r«p«  ta    |uat    In    lu    InXancy 

BoplUat  ratlgraphlc  atudlaa  ara  cer- 

tain to  pujf  ia,llii'inaMinlj  important  role  in 

oC  both  major  and 

ipaalaa    The  Soadanca 

Itoo  OM^  ha  a  raai  "■laapat"  la  aaverai 


,1  ratioTanr  PfOJacta  la  the 
lowlMevy  oU  and  tar  aaad  areas  of  Wyoaaing. 
have  boa  latlfcaii  la  Om  I9m  plaM  of  aav- 
•ral  soawaaKa  The  aaat  •  yean  should 
la  this  tjrpa  of  produc- 
eoasplatlaa  of  aararal 
t.oao  barral - p«r -day  ftoolared  sbale  walla 
durtac  IMS.  thu  type  ol  aaplcratlba  wUl  r«- 
■elve  a  graat  daal  of  atuottoa  dorlac  tba 
aoatfac  year  Thia  will  gtva  aubstnfaee  lafor- 
natkm  that  wU  lead  to  addlttoaal  dlsoovertaa 
tnoChar  (0 

;.  tha  WUdcattar'a  Para- 
of  a  rseeat  laHriM  by  Dr 

h.    Wtur.    to    a    allghtly    opttmutlc 

but  wlUt  prorattoo.  a  favorable 

Uoo.  an  abuadaaea  ct  un- 

hlfhly  proapacUte  aeraaga.  tbU 

to  tttttac  this  dasotpuoa 

la  the  OaMsd  Mataa.    I 

will  eauaa  a  gradual  in- 

actlTlty  In  WjotaXag  and 

itaa  by  iggriaalra  ladapaadant 

00  eoavaalaa  in  ii 


Oa  Tkrowiag  Ta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


nt  rta  moKam  or  rkprkssntativss 
IToaddp.  Jmmumrw  10.  I9€t 

Mr.  YOUNORR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowlnc  edltorUU  from  tha  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  27.  IMS.  on  the 
praaoat  youthful  demonstratloos  against 

_     tha  Vlataam  war  stilkaa  a  rery  reapon- 

bat  Iff  we  iMd  a^r  f«ts    •>*•  ehord  in  the  lalnda  of  thoae  opposed 

toauch  ilsiiMiiiBti  alluMa 
of  the  highly  tatMlaaa.  w.  Ow  Taaowuie  T/umuMs 

V  tm  mm  im  aa-  ktvu  aftar  au  ths  jlsitWMHiat  ••  «a>y  *«•. 
the  current  raah  of  yaattfUl  —aiwsliilliiiii 
■^laa*  ths  Vtetaam  war  must  pomie  tha 
mlad  sad  ■aawliaai  of  thoi^hUttl  maa.  u 
It  a  saaa  of  yovag  paepls  falUag  soelsiy  or 
ap     the  oihar  way  sravadT    Or  soma  of  bothT 

*'y***__*^J"'>""—  da  aoa  tepraaant 

OU    Oa    alaatty     Mtt^a  studsals   Itiisili"   Iijii'mu    dto- 
tiarbgi«imybs  Ihs  pbda  thraad  of  astrams 

by  two  adbsm  af  aaaal  mimv    ~      »h*««^ythat  the  purpuilad  r'n^i-h  aie 

**  ^  of  the  ada^MnttaBli  Tlstaam  pnWtry  ta 
say  easat.  mhtat  «o  tte  sireata  with  a  crter. 
aaoe  Is  aiUblhg  aew.    PlaaUy.  It  oaa  ba  eon- 
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oadad  that  thu  u  . ,. ..        '  T  ^'rrc£>iUlJi. 


•^todttat  thU  to  a  peculiarly  meaay.  dto- 

2S^t?«lt-'[^**'****  •*•  "«***  objecura  of 
eontalnlng  oommuaiam 

iliflii'J^'i.T*^?*^-  'tether  coounlttlng 
Uljgal  acts  Uha  burning  their  draft  carttoor 
^^^t^  m  pa«»ful  marchea.  are  2^* 
oartato  •mount  o*  aid  and  comfort  tTu*. 
•nsmy.  And  all  too  evidently  there  be- 
har^ar  u  part  of  a  broader  pattern  of  dto- 
respect  for  Uw  and  order  While  their  con- 
duct U  not  to  be  condoned,  it  U  at  the  same 
Ume  ln.tnicuve  to  i»e  where  their  eld«^ 
bare  let  them  down  " 

For    whatever    reaaona.    thU   century    has 

rh^Tfn!i T""!'"  "*•  discipline. «?home^ 
achool.  and  church;  indeed,  in  the  attitude, 
of    the    couru    and    governmenui    offlclala 

gtrmtortvensM.  part  of  which  i,  the  notion 
i^iH  ?  ■'^  ttandard*  of  behavior  on  a 
child  to  .omebow  to  .tunt  hla  development 
What  too  often  tiuna  out  to  be  .tunted 
of  cour^.  to  the  chlW.  .enae  of  the  Imt^-' 
taoce  of  an  orderly  aoctoty  Hto  view  of  hto 
roljU  Ukel,  to  become  a  *lf-centered  airo- 
jsaoa  to  do  aa  be  plaaae.  without  regard  to 
l^-coMaqwmoaa.    Former  PrealdentKtoen- 

-tand^undency  toward  ero.10/ Of  -the 

Without  preauming  to  make  a  orecia* 
allocation  of  the  blame,  we  think  it  beyond 
«lue.iion  that  the  contemporary  liberal 
phUo^jphy  Which  ha.  dominated  the  in- 
^^^l'^  '-»"on  of  a  gM,eratlon  ha.  made 
a  atsabl.  oootTlbuUon.  For  it  to  pr«ml! 
nently  a  phlloaophy  of  Irreaponalblllty;  that 
to.  the  individual  to  not  r»ganled  m  pa?! 
Ucularly  accounUble  for  hto  action.  Ifhe 
ioeawTong.  or  criminal,   or  delinquent,  or 

guuty  The  curtou.  cure  recommended  to 
for  the  KKlety  In  the  form  of  government 

bUttla.  abdicated  by  individual,  famlly^m. 
istsr,  and  teacher. 

Olvan  the  prevailing  wind.,  it  aeem.  to  u. 
sqwdJy  undeniable  that  the  clvU  rlghu 
■orsmsot  ha.  provided  tra.h  Impetu.  to  the 

ISL  A^i^***'*  '**  '•"  "^  *^«'  While 
S^-T^  •**"  •ympathlse  with  the  aim.  of 
th^ovement.   it   ha.  nonethelea,   brought 

l,^  ^  •*•*"•  •**  °*o'>  "^"on  More  .to- 
amoantly.  it  ha.  enahrtned  the  doctrine  lift 

i^\^'  ?K*^''  '*'•««*  ^  o«>*y  only  the 
Uw,   the,    think   ju.t    and    to   dtoobey   the 

21^^?*  ^  ""  '*^»*  "  «>«y  want  untU 

A  "2!2f^  •uthorlty  has  buckled  under 
mmJS^^??t!^*J'^  corrosive   to  a  «>clety 
S^I^  ^  the  framework  of  both  liberty 

SS^;iSSl^*^l!^  studsnu  and  leiideia 
S^LSSI.T^^!JSJ  ^^  •*«  roremoet  in 

tte  5^lt3K,^"°V  roclferou.  objector,  to 

w  tnTi^r^  V     *"'  "*"^-  ■«  >ong  a.  It 

5^^"^;k.°**"°^*'-  "PP^nOy  WUl  do. 

I.  V,^^r,::^^^  **'  '^  «P-ch-which 

todwoldof  intsllectual  conteht.  invite,  no 
t!^  J^!^*^  "^  rebuttal,  tradea  on  emo! 

««oo«^»«»  •«1  beckon,  to  expIol£aUon- 
SSh^^STL  r*«P*«"  't  "  employed  on  the 
K,*?LI?'~*^  ^  dtowtttofled   group,   of 

i^^S^?  •n>pha.l««l  that  moat  of  the 
E^-^^JL"***  "»  -Prsmlon  but  a  de- 
ba^ent  of  honaat  pubUe  dlacuMlon  of  the 
iT^r-  ^'f^  «  Mythlng  etoe.  and  In  fact 
*  ^11  eon^ltutlonal  concept  of  frS 

^^^  in  many  caaa.  the  y^mthful 
Kl^uT^,  °"*^2T  "^^  "nthualaim  for 
JSTr^^T    °5    J^  ■»*•  dtoquleung  than 


ladependeacj  of  Camerooa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWEU 


or    NIW    TORX 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  10.  1966 

Mr  POWELL.     Mr.   Speaker,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Cameroon  celebrated  the  6th  ahnive?- 
sary  of  her  independence.    CongrSs  wl^ 
beliSHr^'''"  °°  '^'«-  »"^  I  ""  Sore 
to  H^EL.tf'^"^^  ''*™  fellcitaUoS 
Wen    Of  rlt"''''  Ahmadou  Ahidjo.  Pres- 
ident of  Cameroon;   and  to  His  Excel 
lency.  Joseph  Owono.  Cameroon 's^S 
bassador  to  the  United  sSs 
thJ^  date  marked  the  anniversary  of 
the  independence  of  a  most  unusualMrl- 

country  is  Africa's  only  example  of  a 
federation     of     English-speaking     and 

^S'm^f  "^'^^"^  "'^*««  ^e  fe?era5Sn 
is  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  TVxaf 
and  has  a  growing  population.  nuS^^J 
ingat  present  in  excess  of  4  million 
»^^  Cameroon  was  a  German  protec- 
i^,,*^  'rom  1884  to  1916  but  wm  s^t 
o°f  nS"^  World  War  I  Into  two  ^SSe 
^^^h"'^^?,? "'^**«^-  °"e  British  andlSI 
I^nch.    Following  World  War  n  thes^ 

Plebiscites  in  the  British  Cameroon^!! 
«!f».  V    J^     ^«  northern  part  of  the 

olfh^  ^t^'-atlon  with  the  Cameroon  Re- 
public, became  an  integral  part  of  toe 
northern  region  of  Nigeria  hi^  July  loei 
^J^^'l^ture  is  the  main  oS^atlon  of 

iSicSufat' n""!^  °'  "^^  population  and 
agricultural    produce   accounts   for   an 

?x'^SE*'^r^  ^  •^"^^  °'  the  i5^ 
SLm  In  ^^^"^^^  ^  "«^Jy  self-suffl- 
-m1      °"^  ''^  resources,  some  of 
nSm^^*  ^^"**-  bananas.  nW?^  axS 
palm  oU  products.    This  fact  a^e  gi^ 

;^e;;?^sSi:f^°-^--^-wi;^s 

no^V^^S^S^thT^J^S^^^^ 

ing  industry.    There  is  a  large  varie^f 

mineral  deposits  such  as  gold  iSSi 

Sim^  ^  ""^  "°""^  <»'  tltaiilum 
num  n^"  u°^l^"'  °^  bauxlt^-^u^. 

tlty.    Work  Is  now  well  underway  on  thP 

J^^'^t^^  federation  has  been  beset 
vrtth  problems  arising  largely  from^ 

J^o^^?^,"*^^  "^'^^  ^'•e  a  remnanTof 
the  colonial  past.  Government  oSliOs 
have  been  steadfast  In  their  deterSSS 
tion  to  keep  these  Issues  from  fr^Sl 
Ing  the  federal  structure.  '*K™ent- 

NaU*!^  ^^  ^"^  ^^  Cbngress  and  the 
Sf^a,J°i°  °*  'P  *  "^"te  to  the  gallant 
•truggle  for  unity  and  progress  whS 
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Cameroon  is  striving  to  achieve.  On  this 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  the  Cameroon.  I  offer  my  warm^ 

toe  Sre  *'"^*'^°"^  "^  ^^*'  ^^^^  ^^ 

State  of  Law  and  Order 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

or  ynoiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jantiary  10,  1966 
Mr.  POPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July  at 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Bar  of  Texas  hi 
Port  Worth  the  then  presidenr^tS^ 
American  Bar  Association  Lewis  P 
Powell.  Jr..  Esq..  made  an  addr^  which 
was  most  topical  and  timely  TndoS 

through  the  Congrkssional  Record  to  a 
nationwide  audience.  "  w  a 

..t^Z^'^^^^-  ""<*«^  '«^e  to  extend  my 
»  Stati:  or.  Law  and  Osoex 

witS  ia:;rLd7uU*^"i  TT^'j  ^-'''"^^ 

concern'^.er  the  ttTorltrng"  .^tatT^r^l 
and  order  in  our  country. 

♦.  ^^^*'*''  °'  course.  famlUar  with  the  n» 

fasterttp^^rt!o±orZ:  S^^re  *^1 
aji^^llon  aerlou.  cZaes  were  co^utS 

^n«  to  .taTofft^  »  ;  *^  warned  cltl- 
%riJLtX^f    1       ''**'  """  °"*  °'  *»^« 

the  sltuatlonT     7^  •  '*«'°*'y  summarised 

for  law  aS^  SdjT  ?4f  °Ji^  °'  dtore.pect 
clear  T*  «=  xTTL  ^*  evidence  to  all  too 
S  mob*"vi£^^^^^  Of  ou^ 

the  unprovotafe  atL-v.     ^^    ^   ^o"^<*    ^^ 

^^rs't^dTapLf"^'    P-«^"tche« 

^e  law-abimnrm*Ln*°.  ^i'".'*  V^  '^^ 
been  an  alarming  Uicreaae  of  ..J^  ^  **** 
in^rycommuJty^^'^tS'e^anCJ*^'    ' 

SSt'^^dTt?'''?  "  "*'*•'  -^^ent  t^t^t1r? 

from  criminal  molmlwo^  ^"^  Property 

^o^'^-enl  To^rSL^i^ced^"- 
S^pn-.- -----  ^ 

^^r^^r/d^^^^-- 

aTJ^Y^  ^"**^  *«  participating 

n^^c^V"  ^r^^T"*"  •^•»  overilmpu- 
bTv  ?n^-i^  ^  "**  "■'™*  Situation.  TWs 
may  indeed  be  our  No.  1  domestic  probI«a^ 
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W«   will   oooUaua   ia   i-^.—^ 


wh«r«  dlflwoc*.  •«   r«»ncued   and    indl- 
»tdU|U   r„hu  .r,   u.tlm.f,y  prot*cti<l   .^d 


TW.  .r«  certainly  no  m«7  loluaon.  to 
tto«.  uend.  and  *tutud»«  which  ao  doeptr 
«o««|n  uwjr^     And  yt  l  think  aZt"^^ 

tem  MWU  •  tmulM  rtrlTal  of  roapect  for 

^kT».^  r-POMibUlty,  .  n«w  Imp-u^nc 
^d  a  ST  ""^  !;?*"•  '"**  clrcmnvem  UwT 
!^?-JL?  """*"**  ln.Ui*nc«  th.t  law.  be 
mS^    "  '-P^Jt*!.  and  du.  proc«. 

•lUnlnate   InJuaUc.   and   dlaerUnlnaUon     w« 

SSIiT^i^*:^"**^  "*  ««no^^''cor 
tflttoM  which  tafwd  ertOM  and  unraat    and 
Pwbapa  moat  important  oT  all.  w«  muii  i.- 
«J2 -|N,uaU  and  aqual  «lucUonal  opp^- 

But  undarlyin*   and  auatalnlnt  all  t\n 
tod^th.  indupenmbla  comerSone  oV^ 
™]|^  "O  our  opportunltlaa-u  the  rule 

J^  **«M«  ciuaen.  a.  »m  aajawyen  and 

JMCM.  m«Mt  oadaratand  the  andurtnc  ^iHuea 
^iSS^jn^"^  ^  "  wUllilTt^rebuke 

*^*    'L!"?'?"'    *"    ""^y    iurvlTe    in    an 

i-^!*'-  ***^  ***•"  '•genuine  re- 

JB  acuon  aa  well  a.  word.,  fj^i.w  and 


•SL^^  !!?  ^.*  *"*  ""^y  >"  "»•  o^- 

■■•d  b«r  and  aach  individual  Uwyer 

ar^.i^-ii^*''*^"  *"'  "*>»  »»•  'o"n<l  in 
•m»«l  coofrooutlon  but  in   the  procaa.  oT 

^  ^  .5i!V'**«'  »«  "rtn,  thl.  conflict 


Congress  wlU  accept  Ite  clear  responslbU- 
Ity  to  establish  poUcIe.  to  deal  ^Sh  the 
population  exploelon.  H  wlille^,S! 

fl-M*  *^  '^^^  constructive  action  In  this 

iniftf^K  '^^'^P^^  "^«  efforts  already 
Initiated  by  President  Johnson  We^ 
encourage  their  expansion.  And  we  SS 
PMS  legislation  establishing  our  beS 
^  In?"^  P',^""''^  Info^atlSn,  ^^v- 
Sf-\  "^n^^E^"*^  ^^°"ld  »^  made  avail- 
able to  aU  who  request  them.  We  should 
aJso  mkke  It  clear  that  such  infoi^tlon 

fu7S""'^  '"^''""  "^°"''^  ^  a  part  of 
our  Am  programs,  upon  request  of  the 
foreign  governments  Involv^ 

et^  o?  nr^^H^  "°  J^'blUty  whatso- 
ever of  providing  enough  surplus  food 

S^Un,"  /",  «>"ntrles  whose  pop,^ 
?^Tf  f**  east  double  In  the  next  25 
years  if  family  planning  programs  arp 
not  undertaken  on  a  bio^S^  wl 

trltt  al  .oad  If  we  claimed  otherwise 
thlr^  "^  greatest  hope  that  this  session 
the  Congress  will  addre.*  Itself  squarel^ 
and  v^orously  to  the  problems  of  famlS 

tlon— both  here  and  abroad  '~*""" 

y.,^L"^^^^  '^^^  °'  progress  last  year 
but  the  problem  grew  by  385  days  We 
ainnot  afford  to  allow  another  year  to 

3m,.!?^  ^  **  ^f*»*  "^t  no  soluUon 
wlthki  our  values  will  be  possible. 
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B7  towns  In  the  area.     Next.  Ifa  trucked  m 

^t^ZVS  ^''f'^''^-  "yp"^?^^ 

ttocnester  and  Mentone  on  the  wav  nvr..^ 
Wi:;^w^"'J.'  '-*  ^'^  ««  mU«'aomheari°S 
wS^  It-rdenvrtil^  southwest  to  Menton^ 

m^r^k«?"^'  ""*  '*"*8-  '°°P"^8  P»th  this 
^^J  tfl'**  »*  part  of  a  complex  Governmem 

f^  t^.'^.m  f*  "P^"^  deliveries  andX^u 
^ks  wit,f-Jf^''='  '**'  ^"^  system.  But 
in.Tf  H  "°^  Hoosiers  affected— and  thU 

mcludea  everyone  from  smalltown  business 
men    to  overworked   postal   clerk»_ind?c^ 
that  the  new  system,  far  from  speedlr^  d^ 

lariy  in  rural  areas,  and  Is  swamping  some 
post  offices  with  incoming  mail      'Hiele  men 

C't  bv\h*  ^"=""^  ^  '^''»  servi^l^ouTht 
n^of  (LI  ""'^  "5"**'°  "^  ""^e  "O"  exam- 
ple of  Government  planning  gone  awrv 

te^'L'r'***?.''  ""^  ""^  6l3*sectio^rce<J*\ 
^r'J?.':°!i.?_«.«»^*'y      Ekch  center  som   \ 


Mail  Mess 
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OF 


>MrroA«iiiM«> 


Werldwid*  PopaUtioa  Expksioa 
DTTKItBlON  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  ttcmwAM 

O*  THK  HOUM  OF  MWUBBTTATIVK 

Monday.  January  10.  1966 

t>vl*^^?°  A  8P«^^r-  although 
t^e  pre«  ha.  done  an  exceUent  Job  of 

222. 1^1^'  »e  will  be  ddn,  in  ti 
Jl"jJ.,  *™fr  °**"*  '°*'»y-  I  iMi^e  yet  to 
•^Included  m  the  nibjects  for  actloVthe 
•rtabUshment  of  a  policy  to  deal  with  the 
•ortdwlde    populaUon    explosion.    The 

ETaSf!!  .^[~*  "*•*  "»«  Congress  will 
U^t  V^J^  •ymptoms  of  this  explosion, 
gjtwe  will  attempt  to  pre«:rlbe  pain- 
gUers  to  make  them  hurt  a  UtUe  lew. 
But  the  preas  has  not  forecart  that  we 
wUl  discus,  the  fundamental,  of  thJ 
PJJJ^^  take  action  which  «^ 

Let  u.  be  blunt.  Mr.  SpMker  Th*r. 
»re  a  number  of  UnportaiTSSe.  whkh 
JM  b.  act«J  upon  by  thl,  a^S^TS 

SlSHLf'*'**^  But  no  iMue  to  more 
W^ortjnt  and  no  Mt  of  problems^ 

B~— 1^  than  the  world  populaUon 

I  would  mbmit  that  If  thl. 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  iixiMois 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVE^ 
Monday.  January  10.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr  Soeak^r  «« 
«ver«,  occasions  In  the  SS  i  i«tve 
called  attention  to  the  deteHor«Hnf 
^1  service  and  am  CrUr2S??Sa^ 
R.0O.D  another  telling  example  of  aSfv- 
ernment  plan  gone  awry.  Mr  SwJn 
M.  Lovelady.  writing  In  Uie  WaJl  sfilJ? 
Journal  of  Noveml£^22.  iSlsT^^iSThe 
SSITse^^^r^  ""'  ^°"*  delays^^Ai'S 

-ee^tLf^tSSTco^StroiX-rgtiS 
P'i^^Jy-Sni  I  urge  the  HoiS  SS 
mlttee  on  Post  OfBce  and  CivUSeVvlSe 

wha°?vlr*?u?cr.^'"""°"  '"*^  recoSnd 
Si  «mc?^        *     necessary  to  Improve 

Mr.  Ix)veiadys  article  foUows- 

»«An.   Mm«:    Pt.^   ro  Spto  Deliv«im 

BACKFiua  w  Makt  Aua. 

(By  Stevan  U.  lovelady) 

«f?^^'  ^T"  -Ho^  d«»  •  piece  of  mall 
rst  mm  thU  sleepy  county  seat  of  4  boo  in 

Srn*^JL^*^"  °'  **  •  **«-«  »""  ^ 

£S  ".^  lJi^^J!"'Ct^^-w 


all  rr,.ii  „.  —  ^ — v^»»7.  i:.iM;n  center  sorts 
all  maU  going  to  and  coming  from  smaller 
^rth'"  *  P""<="l»r  ZIP  codf  dUtSct  -^e 
first  three  numbers  of  a  ZIP  code  designate 
a  se^ional  center.  In  cases  where  l^*'^t?atn 
^nJ^  ^^k'^''  discontinued,  the  section^ 
oentere  do  the  sorting  that  was  formerly  done 
iLif^n  f^r,  "^^  sectional  center,  ^e  one 
step  m  the  Port  Office  plan  to  get  the  7tp 
•system  m  gear  by  Januar^  1967 

TH»   BOOr   FEU,   nJ 

Although  the  flrst  sectional  centers  were 

f    ,  ^^..'**  opened.     The  snarls  are  particu- 
larly bad  during  the  period  whenwf  t««  u 
changing  over  to  the  new  system  or  ^ 
ranging  lu  established  sectional  ^nZ^^^ 

^Lnf,  •°,^«»»*n«-  mall  servlcrSnder 
sectional    centers,    while    far    from    stream- 

wh  ■,^''°"«*'*  ^^  complaints  unui  Ju&e 
When  four  new  sectional- centers  were  own^' 
?^d.^°"'  ^'^  "''*•  abolished.  The^  l^Te 
Indiana  postmaster  says,  "The  roof  f eU  in 

™t??'i  5v,*°  Piipctlce  ifs  led  to  logjams  of 
maU  In  the  sectional  centers  and  de^ert^ 
as  much  as  7  days  late."  aeiivenes 

This    official    points    out    that    the    letter 
from  Rochester  to  Mentone  first  go«  to  k^ 
k^o   b«5auae   Kokomo   is  now   R^h«ter°; 
^^^''tn^b       "    "^'^    goes    „orth'*'t|- 

^a^^^^^'^^*^'"^  •''^^  ^  Mentone 
Because  South  Bend  is  Mentone's  new  sec 

fiw'^flLi':?.''^"^^"'*  "^""^'^  "«'^^'^«  "^  J^a 

Id^W     ."'^^.''^  "'^  '"^  ^'■°'"  Rochester 
Ideally,    a    Idtter    could    take    that    Iotkt 

i"e^'^r„^."^  °'*™'«»>*  '^^  s^^bJ'dl: 

iivered  the  next  morning.  That  was  the  Po«t 
OfBce-s  Original  Intent.  However^at  L^?ll 
authoriues  didn't  count  on  or  prew^r^r 
wa^  the  overwhelming  avalanche^'a^'u 
that  poured  Into  sectional  center,  sucS^ 
n.^^t!^*'  ^^'^  ^""^  °°  I'^ltlatlon  of  t^ 
^!Z  ™  5"  .  ^*  Kokomo  post  office,  in 
l^n  ^.  -"'■'*^  "'»'*"  »"<=*>  a  mountato  S 
mail  that  flrst  week  in  June  that  it  gaTvTun 
trying  to  deliver  second-  and  third -cl^LaU 

w.  .^-  ^*  sectional  centers  Just  don't 
have  the  men  or  equipment  needed  to  move 

^'p^tmasSf  •"  ""^'•^*'  -°"^-  ^«<"- 
ertes    are    Indiana's  291    small    local    news 

S^fTi  '*"  **^°  *°'°0«  circulation 
Mort  Of  them  are  delivered  by  mail  to  sub- 

iTl«7,U,?^^  °*  ''^°«  »"«  o°  'arms  and 
m  nearby  towns. 

Typical  Is  Jack  K.  Overmyer.  editor  of 
this  town's  dauy  Rochester  Sentinel,  a  thriv- 
ing enterprise  with  a  circulation  of  4.239  As 
Mr.  Ovennyer  sits  In  hli  office  looWri  out 

aquare,  he  tells  an  Inquirer  that  "slow  mall 
a^ce  can  kill  a  «nall  newspaper,  ^^nl^ 
get  to  subscribers  2  or  8  davs  U^  -! 
.tand  a  good  chance  ^  lL^'l,,j^\J^l 
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Tkla  to  Include  H&nni    •«>._   .»w 


iir.  SpMlwr.  r*- 

•ad  tato  f  MDlIy  from 

of  Chrtrt.  mufX  Ottk.  inch.. 

to  Um  Onttod  SUtCB  after  21 

of  BvlBl  dittr  with  dancer  in 

la  •  \9iWt  lo  OM,  Uw  B»fw>d  ICau- 

He*  C    Hall  outUntd  tlw  itapi  h*  be- 

lirwd  our  fw&mX  Oovcmmcnt  ahoold 

XMkm  to  and  Um  war  tltara. 

Itovwnd  HaU.  Ma  vtfa  and  bis  tan  In- 

i  to  mum  to  VMnam  to  Mareh.  de- 

Um  fa«i  that  thry  had  to  I1t«  be- 

Mnd  bartod  wtrt  In  conatant  fear  of  ter- 

rorut  attacks     Aj  long  aa  our  Nattoo 

contlnuaa  to  produce  famUlea  with  the 

and  the  dedication  to  QoA  axul 

that  thia  tetoUr  )u«  ao  amply 

Id  have  no  doubt 

aboat  the  future 

rtir  the  beiteflt  of  my  nnlkiaffiiaa.  the 

from  Reverend  Hall  foOovs: 


~    -  DC 

I  aai  a 

at  Um  ChurelMa  of  Chftot  and 

tn  Sa«iUi  Tlataaaa  for  tba  paM  31 

■     P«  Miatly.  ana  la  part  to  a  gioermi 

buUdup   of   aMTKua   liaalaa.   — padally   by 

«ay  •««a  aaaiaa.  t  yeaaa  of  ■^a.  we  are  bom* 

Durlat  WaetdWar  ILIawad  ta  ttta  Euro- 

elaJm  to  tataf  Mhtr  a  m\0am,  political. 
mptaaMMa.  «^  mllWaij  aapOTt.  I  itaiply  d*- 
Mre  to  a^TMi  my  optalon  aa  aa  todlTUIual 
ftaiwlBaa  etaaan  aUkMraly  aowawatd  witta 
taa  walfarw  a4  •vary  f 


Oa  tbo  wama.  I  avsport  ymw  pollcta  in 
pvaUt  ■ato  bUBbiy 

of  a  Just 

aat  t  baUrv*  yon  ar«  awar*  of  thu. 

wtta  la  aatlrvly 

ia«a  avar  aaat  In 

of  laaiTMual 

n«hta  or  hunaa  dicnity     Ha  la  obaaiaaa  with 

tha  luat  to*  povw  and  wofld  doalaaUoo  by 

tba  ■Hmnic  nnaiwimlii  atata.    To  tbla  and. 

•ay  BMaaa  la  JvMaad  la  hla  twirtad  mind 

Any  avavaaat  li  kept  by  hUa  only  aa  long 

M  It  la  to  bla  advaat^a. 

'  *******  -fyy  _*- y^^  Moakada  or  all 

aa«al  aad  air  paaaal.    (TlUa.  of  eouraa.  would 

ao  no  ooa  oould  crlt- 

Tbara  rtkould 


nia  to  Includa  Hanoi,  after,  perhapa.  a  50- 
day  traca  parted  for  tha  VIetoont  Saaatlon 
of  ahooting  ^  " 

•aatfty  for  nnoiplala  aad  total  »ictory  i 
prayfujiy  make  thia  raeominandationWlth 
▼iJt^i^    •«»  •irnot  aa  a  marine  in  Soutij 

TTiadefolUUnf  of   jungle  areas  that   af- 

wrtjaftjge  and  protection  to  the  VIetcong 

•raa    bombing    of    any    oountrya    tupplT 

S^  i?  V.T""*'  *'"''°'  P*""'*  trana^r- 
tauon  of  Victcong  u^oopa  ^nd/or  auppiii^ 

T*a  Immediate  rw-laaaincatlon  and  Induc- 

partlclpatiBg  In'  public  demon«tratlona  and/ 
ar  dUtrlbutlon  of  material  detnmenUJ  to 
■oral^d  Um  proaMrutlon  of  the  war  effort 
-JL'^ISS^  °*-'**  °^  *'«'y  'ffort  o»  your 

?!2J^  ?h!y!2L!25«'^""*^  Member. 
(aapwUlly.  thoaa  aipwta  who  have  .pent  a 

aalf-edlfylng  VlamiMiii  tour,  whoa*  con- 
duct and  public  itataMnu  Unp«le  the  war 

•■OfX 

I    humbly    submit    thaaa    vlawpolnU    for 


wry  Mnearaly, 


MAomicx  C.  Hall. 


Hulary  WUI  Award  McG«or{e  Bouly  aa 
Hoaored  Place 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  S  MOORHEAD 

or  paNMaTTrAHiA 
D»  TBM  HOTTSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10.  1966 
llr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker,  a 
jwttojrulahed  American  will  soon  leave 
the  Oovemment  for  private  life  after  a 
unique  period  of  aervlce  to  two  Pril* 
■■Ita  and  to  hla  country 

None  but  thoae  two  PreisldenU.  at  this 
f^ft^  can  know  how  very  valuable  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundys  aervlce  to  his  country 
»  oeen^   History,  however,  will  award 

aJJ.'^^^'~'^J^-?**"<*  "y  remarks.  1 
todude  two  aaseasments  of  Mr  Bundys 

MpubHahed  In  the  Washington  Port 
Dumber  10.  1965.  and  the  other  an  edl- 
JJttal  In  the  aame  paper  of  the  same 

Mattb  or  Faer:  am  Ska  Enim 
(By  Joaapb  Alsop) 

d^^,!^*»'«^jwrg.  Bundys  proapectlve 
jwparture  from  the  White  House  hasbeen 
Jormally  announc«l.  It  Is  worth  aakln"  ^a^ 

j;«hf«l.  bou.  in  hu  umt  .^^„  .?'  i* 
--(Which  probably  presented  hta"^?^^ 
•*«»^^«.  flrat.  prealdent  of  Harrard  and 
Sti'«ISr!!2.^^"'**  He  enjoy,  piewiure. 
h^a^a^Sfh^'^-  ""••  ••'"P"  Joke.,  and 
n«  •  remarkable  capacity  for  friendship 

K^^  ^irj^  '^y-  "«•  «>*  '«t  must 
rkr^t?'     \  "  •  <*«^«  PhUlstlne  .tram 


^"t^TlTure-  ^'^ "  "»«-  ^  »*-•  ^« 

U^  ru"p.r'?cirSalX''no-   -a-ns^^^  ^ 

blTtf  ^Zif!"  °PP°«"«'ty  that  WHS  ^ven  to 
h  f  Ji'  P^ldent  Kennedys  decision  tote 

wthTx",^**'''*"^   °'  «**»•      What  he   dS 
with  that  opportunity  Is  the  measure  of  Se 

h.  !J  P'*"''"°°'  Clearly,  must  be^n  with 
hla  strong  dialnterestedneas  and  deep  s^nse 
Of  public  duty.  It  may  be  ask^,  of'^o^ 
how  a  man  can  be  disinterested  who  Is^ 
so  obv,ou.ly  ambitious  and  so  evWent^y^ 
Joys  the  exercise  of  power 
1.  «i!t  "^«  ^nf^er  !«  that  a  public  servant  who 
^r^?l  'f^**'""""  ^'^l  <lo*«  not  enjoy  the  ex° 

tLf^T'*"'°'*™"*'>*     A  hesitancy  *n 

lai  }SL.  £°-T  '^  ""  "^'-  **»«  '»'»''  '«  «^* 
mZ.,  f    Stevenson.     Disinterestedness 

amblUon,   whenever  clrcumrtances  mav  «. 
quire  this  disagreeable  chTT^  ^  "' 

.^^Ik"""*  °^  disinterestedness  Bundy  has 
more  than  amply  proved  he  had.  not  lem 
When  President  Johnson  was  Braking  hi. 
P*'";^^  but  courageous  basic  decTst^n  fbom 

ITT  ^fH^  °' ««■  ntlal  lmportanc«^-the  cour! 
rTt^Xt^L^'*  decUlons  without  boggUng 
at  the  consequences  and  the  energy  to  do  an 
inordinate  amount  of  dally  work  *"  "^  °° '^ 
HU  power  to  work  alone  would  have  been 
sufflclent.  all  by  Itself,  to  set  Bun^y  aS? 
for"?  d^«   ""  V  '^  «<«  than  6  yeis  ^^ 

day  IntWTuptlona.  the  whole  foreign  buslneioi 
of  the  United  SUte.  of  America^  j^ 
a^  Bundy-s  deU;  and  every  de^  ^^ 

^e^cy  ''"'*   """P**^^   •^*1    "''"ly   effl- 

B»T.!f*,°°t'^y  "*"'  «"**••  "•'"y  enough,  that 

^^^  key  quality  U  neither'  In  thl  m«^ 

,^tegory  of  his  disinterestedness  nor  In  tte 

'  flve^or^lx'^n'^'^,  °'  •^'^  P"^"  *«  «^*  »'«>»tb 
nve  or  six  normal  men's  wca-k.    His  key  oual- 

^^Jr'-  f  »°*«"«^tual;  and  It  ^^y  ^ 
dtacrlbed  as  simple  Intolerance  of  g^^^ 

co^d  *h.  ?Pi"  'i°"'  ^toler^ce  of"  guff 
^rt«^  ^.*'°  ''^  K"^t«l  among  axe 
^n^.tJf  "^^'°^*"'-  "  ^a»'  »n«»eed.  th^ 
^  .^^^'l"^  '""•'  "'  "»•  »^^«>lc  postwar 
o^  of  ^  ^°''''^  P°"*^-  ^  tbose  days.^ 
^nr^v^'^J  T'^  <"*^P*  °*  oourse^;^? 
Henry  Wallace)  proceeded  from  wlshfula* 
sumptions  to  rldlculous^onclu^ir^ 
»  >w^!^.l'-  **°I!'*'''-  ^^  '■1»«'  round  us  like 

lu^.  1'  .  ^P'y  •'°«'*'«-  •^^^'P  »e«-de^ 
luslons.  glaringly  obvious  nonfacte  are 
^lemnly  peddled  on  every  side  i^  on  ^ 
tLT"°V  *<='^«-  Deceptive  wordTulS^ltt;^ 
tlons-"negouatlons"    for    "surrender""^ 

<^SL^^'  "*•  **^°"  ""^'^^^y «'  PO""- 

: Jf"*,»"nly.  wbo  does  not  gladly  "buffer 
^I'^r^  ""°  '"**'•  intolerant  of  wlshfrn  afl 
-uapttons.   counterfeit  ideas.   nonfacti^\^d 

ml^  hi^^  "^^  characteristic  ^ 
made  him  a  good  many  enemies.  For  ftSs 
not  only  expect  to  be  suffered,  and  nol 
Sin^^  T""  P*"'°°'-   "«'  wl^  ev^  ev°- 

f^tSL  re^"°J.'**  '''^"^  »^  thrintl. 
leciuai  realm,  the  counterfeiters  also'-ar. 
wonderfully  self-righteous,  and  hen^t^ 
grow  wonderfully  Indlgi^t  whm^eJ 
counterfeit  U  rejected    ^        *    ^^*^    ^^^ 

th«  f«HT!?      ".  *^°   *   P"»>'»c  servant   in 
Inn  ^^'°°  °'  Stlmson  and  Root.  Lovett 
and    McCloy.    Acheson    and    Porrestai     V. 
these  men  dominated  AmerrcaTforeS'  a^  * 
ol^    Po»cymaklng    m    their    ST^  ^ 

^ve  been  the  dominant  advisers  of  PrJw^t 
Kennedy   and   President   Johnson 
»o^   "/i-V*"  "»«"e'ore   end  when  Bundy 
goes.    And  It  must  be  added  that  Pr«skSnt 


A19 

Johnson  will  have  to  search  very  far  and 
very  hard  U  he  Is  to  have  equauTtote^lg^t 
«uff-f«e  and  courageous  advice  hereaftS- 

BtJKDT'S   DsPAKTtntK 

at*Sf^^^  ^^''^  *'"  ^"^^  '^^  -uccessors 
?^,.  1^^^  House-imd  no  predecessors  at 
^!t^^,^'"''^'^'«°-  ■^*«  ^  only  to  say 
l^l "»«  former  Harvard  dean  Is  a  man  who 

tL^t^  ^f^^""  '"P^^*  "Pon  any  situation 
that  the  Job  at  hand  becomes  uniquely  m^ 
A  full  assessment  of  his  role  in  two  Sals: 

Zu^^  **"  ^^"  *  '***'  estlmate-^^'C 
11^  probably  will  have  scant  benefit  " 

»  ^*  President  will  have  to  fill  the  Job  with  " 
a  different  man.  but  beyond  this    he  has  a 
different  Job  to  fill,    m  /he  Kennedy  aiSn! 
istratlon  Bundy  was  the  Ideal  agent  t^^^h 
whom  the  President  could  exeft  hlTdlrect 

^TZ^^  °\^'  ^"°'*y  '■°l«  altered  (and 
n^h^^^*'^"'"""^'"''^)-  His  organization 
probably   acquired    an   even    larger  Tole    In 

fr'^nlf"  fv,^'  Presidential  d^lslons  JS 
jTramlng  up  the  available  alternative  policies 
Tills   was  especially    Important   Ui   thTflm 
^^'^J'^^"  -^l^n^on  admlnlstraUon 
n„..°K^y-*  ^"ndys  successors  will  have  a 
much   different   charge  and   assuredirthey" 
wlll  carry  it  out  differently.     In  this  sem^ 
his  departure  closes  a  perlcil  and  «dsl^' 
^^T^n"  ^  r^«'^«ntal  pol4  iS^tque  m 
American  history.     There  will  be  new  and 
different  channels  between  the  President  ^d 
Defense    and    State    Departments.      Th«« 
changes  can  occur  In  the  loose  and  flexible  ' 
and   Plastic  American  Govemment%rtt^« 
C^**  ^'^"^"°'^'  '^"^  °'  polltW?Sp- 
W^lv  a^.fi*?'''"^*''*    apparatus    will 
^S^ll  ^l"^  ^  ^  "•''  relationship. 
r„«™  ?       departs  from  Washington  In  Pteb- 

S^v^i?°J°K^''''  ^'^  ^ndatlon.^. 
Bundy  will  be  able  to  look  back  uoon  a  «L 
miM|kable  record  of  «>rvlce  to  his  c^?ry  ^ 
1»  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Presldenl  has 

^n  ^T,^'^''''^  ^  "^^  further  e^" 
upon  his  Judgment,  wisdom  and  eiDeri^nr.. 
Whatever    Institutional     arr^ge^^^^'^.^'e 

?SLt  U  ^1  .'^position  Of  their  cou^ 
^t  Is  the  impulse  that  brought  him  to 
Washington  and  the  one  that  ke^t  h^^ere 
a^  U^  one  that  sooner  or  later^may  brt^ 


It'«  Uade  BiUj  Frott'i  103d  Birthday 

EXTENSION -OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  lO,  1966     • 

vrJ^J^^  °^ '^*^-     Mr.  Speaker. 

P*mwi.  Tex..  Is  celebrating  his  103d 
birthday  today,  and  his  many  hundreds 
of  friends  hi  Pampa,  the  Texas  Panhan- 
«  ^?  '^^^^  °^^^  *^«  United  States  are 
flooding  htm  with  messages  of  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  'e^  -"-u 

h^^l""^^  ^4^^"  ^  ""  insUtuU'on  in  our 
hometown  of  Pampa  not  only  because  of 

^.^^^  "^"^  ^"'  »^  because  he  is 
one  of  the  true  pioneers  of  the  U.S.  petro- 

JXrf^l"?,*?-..  ^."'^^^    ^l"y'^    father 
drU^ed  a  well  in  Drake.  Pa.,  credited  with 
being  the  country's  first.     Uncle  BlUy 
when  hfe  was  14  years  old,  went  to  work 
pumping    oU   wells    and   follow^    S 


A2t 
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TtaM  bafor*  MMttBS  to  Pmdp*.  in  th« 
iMMt  of  th«  (T««l  PanhiMtto  oil  and  >u 

W*  in  Pmmp*  and  th*  Tnuu  Panhan- 
dOm  ar«  proud  to  ■ahito  Unci*  BUly  Frost 
on  the  oeeMlon  of  bla  Mrthday  and.  Ood 
vlUlna.  hoe*  lo  •nisar  hla  warm  frtood- 
■bip  for  manjr  mor*  yvara. 
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Penn-      lo  a  vtMlM  inipi   il  ill  Mi«attaB  whtek     dM  to  Mr*  th*n  MSO:   ChU^fo-.  sUchUT       I  Revived  bv  tfc*  «f«  n .,  A  ...  _..  -f^rriiixi^lA 


prvtad 

pfWwtiiH  out 
boaor  tte  n«b«i 
AnMrtc«n  itutfao' 

itla.  wtll.  In  fact.  I 
and  Um  (aaaral 


ttoB  whiek 
Uv«  La  0«i- 
itorUl  wrtur  lalar< 
to  b*  proud  of, 
to   iildMM    thftt   w« 
d  la  oov  Oanaututioo 
t  lo   In- 
st u<l«nt« 
tmac 


than  MSO:    Cblcftco'*  aUchUj 
tlM  MCODd  lovMt  In  tb«  Na- 
tloa  n««t  to  San  Diago 

WhU«  IMv  Tork  baa  baan  batUlng  ovar  a 
lowar  »*—»-«»»■'  axpraaaway  alnca  the  atart 
■of  World  War  n.  CtUeafo  baa  buUt  the 
Kanaady.  Mtoawhnwar.  Staranaoo.  Dan  Ryan. 
lya.  StUl  aaothar.  built 
oo  atilta.  haa'  baaa  propoaad  for  Chicago's 
Waat  8td«  And  araa  immt,  aa  the  threat  of  a 
major  public  traaapartattoa  auike  glaraa  at 
Maw  Torkafa.  Chicago  baa  Ironed  out  a  new 
CTA  contract — at  no  tneroaaa  In  farea — and 
a  mimon  dMIar  aunroy  to  la  tba  works  to  ex- 
pand oar  dabway  aystan  by  aonM  tlM  mil- 
lion. Chicago's  port  U  haTtng  •  record  year; 
our  airport  to  tba  world's  buslaat  and  lut 
baoooilng  ovarerowdad.  Skyacrapara — n«w. 
shiny  and  lowartng — bava  bototad  our  skyllna 
to  aaw  baighta  and  theyta  still  sprouting. 
to  a  building  boom  that  baa  led 
tba  MattOB  tor  the  last  dacada 

Ohtoago  knows  bow   to  move,   and   It   U 

aovtnc.  with  tba  aama  kind  of  "go"  that 

tba  Cbleajo   Baaia   go.     But   wa'Ta 

|ot  a  fcng  way  to  go.    Wa  have  alums 

We  have  racial  prol>laata  yet 

Wa  have  a  taiatlnn  ayatatn  that 

to  ba  rsTlaad     Parhapa,  Boat  Important 

of  aU.  wa  sun  bava  ChMaco  rtttaww  with  a 

city  fraiM  of  aatad. 

Tbafs  wbara  you  eooM  la.     Tou  bava  a 

rlgbt  to  ba  proud  of  Chicago,  and  a  right  to 

to  maka   it   battar.   aran   though   wa 

think  wa'va  already  captured  tba  UUa  of  the 

Hatloo's    No     1    city    In    etrarythlng   accept 

atmibars       Perhaps    It    was    bacauaa.    being 

are  tried  harder. 


RtMlaboB  by  City  Coancil  of 
Ukt  Ckarlct,  U. 


KmENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or  LOuiatuiA 

m  THE  aootm  or  MtPmasBirrATivBs 

Momdtnt.  Januart  19.  196t 

Mr.    KDWARDe    of    Loulalana.     Mr. 
Spanker.  M  wt  eoBMmiM  thkt  2d  mrnlon 
of  the  Mth  Concrm  amldat  wldemrend 
•ad  lrrmponslbl«  crltlctom  of  our  Oov- 
•mOMBt't  poaltlon  nod  pollclea  regard- 
ing Ma  retantlam  and  admirable  defenaea 
acnlnat  Oommunlat  acgreailon  through- 
out the  world  and.  particularly  In  aouth- 
t  Aau.  It  U  with  treat  pride  that  I 
to  the  overwhelming  Totcea  of 
ootinU—  mlUWw  of  free  and  loyal  Amer- 
wbo  are  In  TlgortMia  support  of  our 
Natloa*a  atand  against  communlam  by 
offerlnc  the  resolution  of  the  Ctty  Coun- 
eU   of  tba  City   of    Lake   Charles.   La. 
adopted  by  It  on  November 
17.  1M»: 


youth 
tbatr  Uvea  la  tba  swtoa  of  tbeir 

tt  to  tba  policy  of  tha  Oovamment 

a<  lbs  Oattad  Btataa  to  ba  ountainad  about 

and  walfara  of  all  paopla:  and 

tha   Oovamatant  of    the   Unit«d 

^van  aM  to  aU  poor  and  disueased 

aatlona  In  the  world,  and 

Wharaaa  It  te  tha  policy  of  tha  Oovamment 
9t  tfea  tJaltad  Staiaa  lo  appaaa  ttoa  auU^e- 
■Mat  e<  Iba  weak  by  tha  spread  at  atbatotia 


st  has  aant  Amar- 
gooda  to  Vietnam 
stry  la  I  to  Aght  against  com- 
bs It 


J»ejoJt>ed  by  the  City  Council  oi  the  Citu 
o^eOjarlc..  Lc..  in  regular  ,VJ^  ^ 

.  ?^'*.  *•■"*•    CouncU    of    the    City    of 

diatrasaed  nation  and  aends  lu  beet  wlshea 
and  prayers  for  rlctory  over  thelTconmiu- 
alstlc  enemy,  and  commends  the  American 
youth  Who  Offer  their  lives  in  the  serylce^ 
their  country  In  Vietnam,  for  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Ideals  of  democracy,  their  dedl- 
«Uon    to    the    principles    of    freedom,    and 

^1^   ti1?'Z  "i**  •"«f""'8  to  prove  to  the 
world   that   the   American   way  of   life  Is   a 
laure  that  all  mankind  should  seek. 
Dam  Wisa, 
Attest  •  fretUUnt  of  the  Council. 

Jin>T  TkAif  inxi,, 
CJ«rft  o/  f;t«  Council. 


Fairaett  w  Pboeaix 

KXTKN810N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    LNDIANA- 

W  THE  HODSK  OF  REPRESSaTTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10.  1966 

Sn  L  />.  '"^  P*""*  *°  "^^P  a  tight 
rrin  on  the  excesses  of  a  powerful  cen- 
tral government  has  been  one  of  the 
keystones  of  our  American  system 

^r^^!^f  '°"='™"t  o'  this  continuing 
Krvlce  for  most  of  his  life  has  been  a 

C°^lu!T''  ""^  P"'>"«her.  Mr.  Eugene 
Eugene  PulUam.  of  Indiana.  Is  one  of 
™,h»r^  Plants  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
publishing  and  the  people  of  our  State 
ha.-e  benefited  from  the  cITortfi  and  serv! 

StaS  ♦il°  T^iSf^*  newspapers  in  our 
^Jte.    the   Indianapolis   Star   and   the 

££^P°,Sl'2f'^''."  weU  as  the  Mun^J 
ofYhMS  ,V?*  **""*"'*  P^*^"-  are  products 
of  the  Pulllam  drive  and  initiative 
There  are  no  finer  or  more  resDect«»d 

l^*?*^"  *?  }^'  "'^^<'  SUtes^'SJ^SJ 
lottt  papers  I  have  mentioned,  and  cen- 
Ual  and  east-central  Indiana  owe  a  great 
bS-  L^H  *'""*"*  prosperity  and  well- 
S£fci°Uo'!2."°''"  °'  "^^^  outstanding 
^I^^,  an^   responsible   Journalism 

S^h.^t*^""".,^*^'"™'""''  '^'^  have™ 
trtbuted  greatly  to   the  success  of  hla 

pubUc    office    is    public     business    has 

*nd  a  standard  of  publishing  exceUence 
onequaled  in  the  NaUon.  "^"ence 

All  Hooslers  are  proud  of  the  recent 
^r  accorded  Mr.  PuUiam  as  thHS- 
J2«lt  of  the   12th  John  Peter  ^nglr 

JS^  toTlS  'JT  "^  •^'^  "^  congratX 
toons  to  his  achievements.    An  article  In 

STuiS  accomplishments  of  Mr. 

In  order  that  aU  Members  of  ConjrT—. 
be  apprised  of  th.^ll^eSlS'ua  ^cSnSf 
buUon  to  our  Nation  by  Mr.  PulliaiTl  of- 
jw.  under  unanimous  consent,  the  Time 
■JMra^e  article,  and  a  story  from  the 

2rif*^  ?'i^'  ^"<**y-  January  9.  l£! 
we  of  the  Indianapolis  Star 
The  articles  follow : 


I  Prom  Time  magazine.  Jan.  7, 19M] 
Pairnbss  in  Prokkiz 
A  few  years  back,  a  Joke  was  making  the 

S^  «/''°*'^-      P^''l'*ber    Eug^e^ 
^T^niam  aaks  one  of  hla  manaelnK  edltnnT- 
"What  did  Barry  Goldwater  sayT^y?^*^^ 
•dltor  replies:  "Nothing."    -pine  "  wys  P^ 

down  to  two  columns."  ^ 

^Ji^w^*'*  changed.     Goldwater  is  very 

A^^  ^,u^  ?"*  ^'^^'"^  P^»'«^  these  da« 
And  Pulllam's  papers,  the  Arizona  ReDubUc 
and  Phoenix  Gazette,  have  lost  their Ipa^S 
Ut^e  and  greatly  improved  and  K^ 
their  news  coverage.  This  week  Pulllam  r^ 
zInTJ\'  ^°!'*«"y  Of  Arizona's  John  Pe^; 
SXt  oTfr'  H°'  '•'^tlngulshed  service  in 

J^n!n-^.K  ^  ^°^-  <Among  previous 
recipients:  the  New  York  Times'  James  Res- 

rr^vf  s.^%r  ^rs,rSjs 

•ru.  .t.ll„.  „.„^,  l.™«ui,"Ji™  Si. 

ON    TH«  iraUTB 

,SJ  ?*f.  *^°  P^P*""  the  morning  Renubllc 

mS'vthan^r^  V*^  Changed  mor^^- 
maticaliy  than  the  afternoon  Gazette  noo  - 

2^d  itf  *  '*^.*  ^"^'  "^^  R*Publlc  ha; 
b«»ted  lu  reporting  staff  from  66  to  IM 
stationed  1  reporter  in  Vietnam  wWte 
others  roam  the  globe.  Arizona  stafferslav^ 
delved  into  suph  topics  as  poverty,  the  nj^ 

the  state  tax  commission.  The  t)aDerfr,„<,h7 
successfully  to  save  nearby  s^nl^^e^^w 
Mounuin  from  private  develops  '^'^ 
to^l'^r  K^klh  newspapers  U  npt  unique 
■x«  n^^i^Jf'    *^P*'^8  across  the  United  States 

~ch  l^e  on  iro'Wn^r^'.  tt'J,  ^^^^ 
the  toprovement  In  the  Pulllam  pa^™ 

^wavs  Ln""  ?  ''^"^  hlmself'^^S:^!  ^ 
MtZZ  °  portrayed  as  more  of  an  intr^ 
algent  conservative  than  he  actually  i  At 
TO.  Pulllam  is  one  of  those  puWishers '  who 
U    a   newspaperman   first.     "Why    m  ^^1? ^ 

^^7-  1^1"'''  \^  want'^'.en  ne'^- 
papers?     If   i   wanted   to   make   monev    t-a 

S^tirte^'^tnT  ^^"*"-  '-''  -^^^''^n 
l^ue^^we  ^ve^°'^  "^  '^^  "'''  ^  "« 

f^iL^t."^  'h^*"^  Methodist  missionary 
r^Ji!i^K"^"**^  DePauw  University  Ut^ 
Joined  the  Kanaas  City  Star     At^l'^ 

nun.   ine  Indianapolis  Star  In  ia*A    fh«  *^ 

Ner^r4r'nif/r-  ^^^^^X 

News  in  1948.    Deeply  in  debt.  PuUlam  keot 

nervously   reshuffling   his   staffs   for^va-^ 

^otf^  ^'^'^  promoting  his  co^e^I^v^ 

S^W^ih.!".,*.'^'*'  «*^'°8  confided  he 
e^n^r  K^    bis  papers  were  too  doctrlniure 

papers  more  freedom,  and  In  1980.  when  J 
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^^af**^?   '**   *''•   i°^   "   managing 

Murray  told  ^llK^ut  l^  ^  iK 

out  hSf  .n""^"  ^"'^  dlsa^  l^d 
put  him  In  charge  of  the  Republic. 

AN  AVERSION  TO  POWISt 

th^^f^  encouraged   staffers   to   think   for 

Sin?.™  "lugged  It  out  a  few  times  with 
Pulllam  over  issues,  but  mostly  the  two 
have  seen  eye  to  eye.  Pulllam's  4d«^  au^ 
^rted  Goldwater  for  PresS^.TTt  iSi^ 
warmly,  "it  isnt  fair  to  the  EtemocraU  ^ 
M^a^  «*^''*«-°t  support.-'SSS^toW 
Murray.      He  Is  not  a  superman,  and  I  don't 

See'*  '^r^Tf^'''"  **-«y  hastnS  to 
^ee.       The   old   conservatism   Is   chanelM 

sv.pr„'r^f.'s  s^--.- »i 

special  news  or  advertlslna  sectlonn  t^  ki. 
papers  to  Increase  their  s^  uThe^^ur^ 
,  Competition    is    good    for    us."    hT«™ 
There's  plenty  of  room   for  the  roburtin 
papers.     Let  them  live."     He  ^11  ^t^^ 

courages  people  from  coming  to  thTnan^^ 
for  advice  on  civic  projects.^  ^„  ^^ 
go  ahead  on  their  own.''  he  decls?^  ^e^ 
tUs  Individualistic  creed.     "wTwm  «h^^ 

them  if  we  think  they  are  ^ong."  ^ 

IProm  the-  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan.  g    I9«6I 

n.i'^'^l'  '^^— Publisher  Eugene  C.  Pul- 
llam  yesterday    received    the    UnlversltTof 

^^^^'^r^  '""^  ^***'  ZiuWA^l^^and 
LySS^  j'JhSr*""'^"**  ^"^  ^'*'-* 

n«^f' Z^*"! P"**^  the  award,  voted  him  by  a 
panel  of  U.S.  editors  and  publishers  for  "cUs! 

and  the  people's  right  to  know,"  he  addrS^ 
toe  awards  luncheon  6ponsor;d  by^^ 
zona  Newspapers  Association.  »  "^^  ^"i 

th^nr^  f  *"^  °°  '^"  American  people  and 
toe  press  to  be  partaers  in  freedom  in  toe 
wmunulng  battle  to  protect  toelr  Ubar«e^ 
from  government  tyranny. 

A  founder  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  professlonii 
i°^'^'««.  "oclety,  he  18  publi^Tf  °^ 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  IndlanapolliTNe^ 
a  number  of  smaller  Indiana  news^jl^rs  s^'  . 

«tt^^h*.^r''"'=  "*'*  the  Phoenix  Ga- 
aette,  both  at  Phoenix. 

nif^*!i^.T*'^*^  ""**  the  right  of  toe  peo- 
ple to  criticize  toelr  government  Is  the  ^ 

r  7^"thi  ^'Tr  ]1''''^  ^  ^««''  »«  't^ 
i^nil^K^*".  ^°^  ^*ter  Zenger's  trial  pro- 
vided the  heritage  for  toe  press'  work  tod^. 


GoTenunent  Should  Prosecute  Aptheker, 
LjBil,  and  Hajden 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP 


>  Named  for  tha  oolonUl  New  York  new.. 

z^-.^*^  the  British  Crown  In  1734. 
Zenger's  acquittal  by  a  local  lurv  eatabllih^ 
hot  o«Uy  truto  a.  a  defe^4^TX\*^ 
J^-^^nclpi.  o,  rra^iSL  of  ^ ^p^' 


IN  THE  HOU8R  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

ilfonday,  January  10, 1966 
Mr  FISHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 

^^^  *^5  f"*  ^"^^^"^  Departmentis 
making  a  study  of  the  violations  of  Fed- 
eral laws  which  were  committed  by  three 
Amer^cancltlzens  who  recently  went^ 
Hanoi.  The  trip  was  admitt^  madS 
^thout  authority  and  in  open  defiance 
01  law. 
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Ttat  thnt 

SUlWbtMl 


\ 
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ptt  mn  hungry  Mid  r«cfl*d  "     "HiMi  b*  da- 


Um   world 

of  pMkC«. 


t9  VMlnc  MUnat  Um  South 


CkUcd  f  or -oMI  ( 
it  Mad 
of] 
of  aialr  and  ottMr 

h«w  to  rMlcn      In  •  

r,  Lrnd  WM  quoted  M  mylnc  a     ui  .n  iIm  totnw—  a(  «Im  vwM— food  and 
ba  rMdy  •(  any     ralniwit      l  mi  ■— itomd  Uwt  our  world 
tOPOtMMalltokookaMiddfvot*     Mipartorur  tn  ite  pradaoUoa  of  rood  and 
"Id  th«  JucuUr"  le  brti«  About  •     "»•'  t"^  »•  uMd  lo 

of  humaattjr  lalo  paoMful  pmnmUm,  iwim 
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^Tssf^  i?f?«B£5i  mmc-imi 

wn^    wou.d    keep    „?rn^^^,^:^V^     SenTto^^ff  '"^"    ^^    Jackson],   the    ^C  ^ '''.^ ^"^  °^  "^^^l^n 

f^^.-^7r:L'^:.z::'z^B  t-^^^^rS^^^^c'S.l^.'^^-  ~S^r-^--"-'^^^ 

h.^SJf^'""""  ^^«"«*«  Chairman  «id     ^husette  (Mr.  SaT^s^aS  '"*"  ^"^"*-     t^e^^eU    ieron.?/.  '^'^'^-  ^' 'po"  by 

«aur:^;rp/raV~'''^°°^''-'"«-     o^!? ''^^ -^^'-^  ^^^^  S-e  if  the  Trans.     '-  ^^^P-^eT^orLo^r'^n  ^e^^W 

Pprtation    Journal,     pubKshed    by    toe     £°"^*'"'"P°'-^«°'^  teciS^  that  miThT 

N.d  ror  .  Bre..H„o..B  ..  U*..  Sa^nsf^^^^  "^  ^  -"^  .^^  ^  ^^^^^^  -^^^ 

Tr.«p,rt  K«.A.CH  IS  N«.«.  ^  D^,,  ^^  ^^„^  cieveloplng^^Te J  s^sT^Tt^^ouKS  ^ 

«„__  °'  ^■■*~  TaANsPoax  study  the  ^tltudes  of  MODle  towa^n  „     .   ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  < ^^  Representative  Hzxar  8.  Rrcss)  '*'"*'""*  "^"  ""^ 

o'  nilT^^'J"'  ^"**'"''   Government   Is   com-  «Ho»TcoMmo8  of  prkent  STsmts 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS  Sr'j^J- -«S^-«  -SX   ?'^"»"»- "oT.?^«-rr ' 

or  WMcoHsu*  ,'"" '''^  ™"'  ^^^  ot»»e»-  countries  by  S8T  and      '**'"'  """eh   to  be  deslrwl  "*'    *"t°™obne, 

«TH.HQOMOF«tB.RiKCNTAnv«  U  ^'no^S  ^^'^''^     Unr^rt^^?y^     of  their  drawbac.: :""'''"'      Here  are  some 

Monday.  January  lO  me  »«'*'  wi^^'o^  ^tier?,Crt  thTar"^"".'"'        .  ""''  P*»""**^ 

SI^    "^rch    program    designed    to  ^«**-"P*«»  R^"""*!  transportatt^n  ^r^v^f  0^****°^*°  ^'  tyP«  o^  resp^tory  dU^^ 

•Jiew  atechnologlcal  breai^SSh  to  ^rit!"  *='"*"      T^e   new  ^sum,  on^"^'  ex^a^rt^T,?*  '"""  autcSoblle^and  m^, 

the  derrtopment  of  new  urban  tran^r^  tSv^w^K^""  .*>«  «  boon  ti  the  in^^lS  h^^^Ir^   ^"'^^  *  P"*  °'  "^e  air  Ta 

tation  lyMoitt.     Such  systems  w^de.  ^ht!  7^ k °'"*'"  "''*•  »«  ^^el  by  auto!  tenlTto^d..^"*''   "   '**'^Py^««*.   which 

SSS  r?1^  °"^  ciUeTlSay.     5     cTu^'^eS^Jro^'^SlS'tSrtS^  ^b^''  **^-     "^  « ^^^'"p^'  -^-  of^Sor^^ .T 
C^J^/^^  forthcoming  soon  the  urban      'be  bumpy.  sTow  rtSf  h^  nJ^V",^""*  °*      ^""^  °«»<«e«  °f  nitrogen    botr^wMri?"^'^'** 

Sp-nJSJ.S?  «•  '-->  —  «sui^r''„"£S;H?  -  -s"°- v^i-«  »3^3 

S^iSSH^  SsSMiFF^  ^ligg?i3 

HOU^ln  addlUon  to  myself.  Include-  the  ^*  industries  continue  as  makers  of  the  loon^^  ™  ^"*  '^°*'^  ^  «t«P«  are  not  ^en 
WnUeman  from  Ohio  ( Mr  Ashley  ]  HR  f.*  *f/'°,^'^  P'*'^'*  »«  'be  wX  °'  *''*  ^  nr^o^^irt^v.  *''*  automobUe  with  a  ^w° 
»W1:    the  gftiUeman   from   TpiL.    Fvr,'     -Z^'^-   ^°^   ^'   ultimate   in    travel    th-     infJ^^F^^^^^  "  ^«*«"  other  than  Se 

iSTYor^fu'''^-  "•^"-tJm"  f'rom     ^^^Tv  .oXTt^^^r^^T'^^    »--- -a^d^v^r^ 

*»W  York   I  Mr.  Famstbin)     HJI    !>7«i-      wndlmr  a  m»n  f^  »i^P^"°°  "ystem  for     from  cars  win  not  hT.H  ^'™^^t«  exhaust 

tb«    genUeman    from    MlrniesoU     (£'      to^  c^t  of  s^o^mTo'^^.r^i::;'^  ""'^^      P°P"'a^nTxpands    a^^,Vf,^„»bf  ««  tbe 

OWo(Mr,OiLUo«).H.R.M2«:thege^  nauona,  p^Ug,  and  advancing  "lentm;  mot^e  .?  l"i ''^  *=°"'>*'1«  w^ere  t^e  aS^ 
SS!!?^  i'"*!SJ*'«"«»"    fMrs.    OtiF-     SS^,?tV^f'f'°!K  "•"^***^«°^be«  however      S-?ve    their    olr,"    "^'''-'^'   '"^I'^lrea^ 

JOtt   WJ«»n«ln    (Mr.    StalbaumJ     HR      *««*Port.Uon   .ytems     i.  ^ong^^^  .  f^7  5*"'=-  *^-  ^  *  "danger  a.  weU  .. 

WJJ.    the  gentlewoman  from  mLJoiS     CS^^°"^>,*'«"^''-  bave' mT^lcSTeg^  t,Si"^*^^  *^  ^  tndlvlduS;  whet^  ^2 

TMri.  StJLUVAMl.  HJl.  W05;  the  i^tS^     ^li"  ""'  *^  ^°°»^  Mnen<^^the  ""  '"^'*     ^«  '''"o'^al  Safety  Ooun!        ■ 

M.«  T^ansporuuon  Act  Of  1964  to  provide  Fbotnota.  at  end  of  speech 


AM 
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This    ta    tbm 


#UM   17.   I»«S.   Ut 

la  trod  uc  tog 

kra  M  fallow*:  T«oma« 

•  «f  OklK  B*Bt«  PiMii.  of  Thdm: 

o(  Mw  Toftt;  DOMAL*  M. 

a<   MlBIIMnf .   J<MU(  J.  OtLUMM.  of 

W.  Omirrmw.  d  lAclU- 
of    1«*«    Torfc: 

at  MHTtaatf:  »wt«>—  d  McCMmtT, 
Ta*k;  Joava  O.  Mnaa.  oC  l«*w  J«r- 

of  P«aaa7tvaaiA; 

i.  Unwm.  oC  Hmt  Tort;  D^inH.  J. 

of  nilfiaii;  Biiiimm  ■.  Wi—iiimil. 

Tcrk;  Lnra  B.  •tALaAtnc.  of  Wlaooo- 

K.  SotxiTAM.  c€  MlMourl; 

iLirMfm.  of  Ofcto:  CtUMiLm  L.  Wclt- 


oC  tt*  Bocton- 

(•■flUo.   NT,    Oct. 

Ho     ▼J-l»l»-V-l. 

SdMiUflc    ftnd 
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■Couocll   of   th«  rrit*  n^  m_   v i.    .... 


•Council  of  tb«  City  o^  New  Tort  "Air 
PoUuUoo  In  If«w  Tork  City."  June  23  10«6 
Publlc«Uon  Wo  M-070.  p  36  " 

•  WaahlngtoB  Poet.  Auf.  9   IMS 

•  Public  Law  M-S66.  July  9. 19» 


liai  Feat  Pata  Uailc^  SUtet  ia  Space 


ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAa 

W  TH«  HOUSS  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Mondat.  January  lO,  1966 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  Texa«  Mr  Speaker 
•  recent  e<litorlAl  in  the  Port  Worth  Star- 
Twerram  of  December  17.  1965,  well  de- 
•ertbea  the  current  sUtiu  of  our  manned 
m^  program.  The  briUUnt  achleve- 
nmt  of  rendesvouB  of  Oeminl  6  and  7 
nwda  now  to  be  followed  by  the  docking 
of  two  TehlclM  The  lead  which  we  hold 
in  the  space  program.  a«  so  aptly  put  In 
this  arUcle.  can  only  be  maintained  by 
our  continued  fuU  support  of  our  national 
■"•«•  program     The  editorial  follows: 

Pfc*T  Pin»  UNimt  STATva  xm  Stack 


the  Jump  on  u.  to  .pi^e  flight  becAuse  tbey 
hAd  more  powerful  rockeU.  ^ 

Ptor  some  time  It  waa  being  noted  by  a  few 
i^t  the  RuAAiAn.  were  ISe  to^e  tlT 
mo«  .pectAculAT  .how.  but  thAt  CXn^r! 
^.,nM«  proceeding  with  a  broader  bAae 
2L,!?i^  '^  "perimenutlon  which  to  time 
j^uld^pr^elUvAlue.    Now  there  1.  evident 

The  .pAce  meeting  of  two  vehicle.  trAvel- 
ing  Around  the  earth  At  more  than  n  (So 
mile.  An  hour  wui  a  fe.t  that  took  the  ut^ 
rnd\S":f.'"°'i.'^  equipment.  In^^icuUtron 
t^t  iLi  »!rii'°;?  It  Al«>  WA.  «>methlng 
^L^  ^  ^  **°°«  '^'"'•e  there  can  be  a 
«n"ined  expedition  to  the  moon.    The  rL 

I'^^^r:  "^  '^'*'-  "^"^  »«bn!Jue.'*and 
they  hAve  not  yet  done  It 

V.3?!  "I**  '^P  ••  ^  <*ock.  thAt  l«.  bring  two 
vehicle,  into  physlcAl  contAct.  Oemlnn  w^ 
Punched    While    Gemini    7    wa.    to     orhK 

^'f^e^'th  r"  '^•'^  "^'-  °"  '^  <^Si 

before  the  two  cAme  to  within  6  to  10  feet 

«p.m^rUr.tn";!;cTnren^^reerr 
r^'nT^TcV    "    ^-    America  Td^TnTtf 
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pushed  through  the  course.  The  numher  of 
ttalnee..  rather  thAn  the  quaUty  of  tralntog 

^^  '^r^  *°»..^  "'^  ^^  '^  *  Oovemment 
S?^inlt>,*'^'*^  additional  instructor, 
and  i»Ulng  the  pay  of  the  director. 

tri^n.^'*"?*'  ^  ''*'  ^^  *°  enooxu-age  lob 
fining  to  pirtvate  Industry  was  tot^uced 

dL^-f;^tH*l°'  ^P^bllcan  Congressmen,  n 
doesnt  strike  us  as  being  to  any  sense  a  i^ar- 
U-an  propo«il.  WeTe  confident  that,  given 
the  chance,  private  todustries  will  do  far 
better  at  Job  training  than  any  Oovernme" 
agency  has  done  or  can  do,  tor  theTlS 

iTs   h^rf°  *  ^°^'  ''^^  J'"*  *°  Ket  one^ 
Its   been   our  observation   that   the   man 

^^.ft^/'^V''  '^°  "  J^''  '"«*'y  has  to  w^i^ 
about  where  to  get  one.  ' 


Statemeot  hj  Uhriaa-Americans 
of  Oefa-oit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


A  Private  Job  Corps 


'nm^'n^ttctm  puMle  doM  not  get  quite  aa 

S!!":!.**?'  •»»••*«  ~m  A.  iVdid  wtJS 

the  am  few  fltghta  ww  mAde  To  a  Uy- 
■JMi  who  kaewa  utUe  about  the  ftoe  detAli. 

Sf.^,  .  *M  •««»«»«»«  to  All  Of  u.  thAt  mAn 
»*•  Able  to  otIMt  tb«  Mrth  in  a  .pAce  cApeule 
Md  return  safely  to  earth  It  .uu  U  Amac- 
■«.  But  After  It  bAA  been  done  more  thAn  a 
??f  y*'  "  "  BAturAl  thAt  pubUc  e«ciu- 
■«Bbo«id  .how  A  .Ught  decline 

■•o«  of  u.  Are  not  Able  to  under«And 
enough  of  the  «nentlflc  problem,  to  .hAre 
^  ..cltement  of  ^Mtce  eclentlsu  over  prooj 
that  some  totrtcate  calculations  are  accurAte 


Thf  night  of  Gemini  7  bAs  tum«l  up  a 

2?K  ',!"  ""*  "*•  ''"'^  •t*"°'»  niAn  dMl. 
with   her.   on    earth— a   dirty    wtodahleld 

thPl.^*"*  '^"  ***^  dunculty  looking  out 

•L^  ^  ob^rurtog  wbetance  U  not  dust 
^hich  An  electroetAtlc  Held  might  hAve  col-' 
Ijct^ut  A  kind  of  lUm,  ..  u  ,t  were  oil 

^^Jtn^  «..  quMtkm  of  whether  there 
^  "^^  '*'**fi*  ^  'P^-  'rtUch  nobody 
SSldT^JJVu'^**'**^*  pre.umAbly 
IB*  wtptog  ekfth  arat  to  the  UborAtory  but 
«»Wry  bums  off  the  whAterer-lt-U 

m^"^^^'^  *PP!r  "»•  -tronAuu 
y.^j£^r°l'^?»*^y  °"t-»<le  to  wipe 

»^  thrtr  hUtortc  rradearou.  to  «»ce 
ngj-^!*?'   M»epard,  Jr   became  the  flrrt 

iSTTmJTJr  *  "*'*"  *^'^«  Lt  ^ 

teTrt.7t  iT^'  "'i-  *"  ">•  ft"*  American 
>jortU^    Plight  Dlr«rtor  Christopher  Kn^ 

Sf^ri^f  K***"  "*  '^'  excitement^; 
»•  new  feat  by  «ying  that  it  wa.  "the  bte- 
r-t^mueeton.  .ince   the  flight  of  J^*^. 

w«m  Made  his  ort>u.     They  got 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

or  Miaaouai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 
Mr^ CURTIS,     Mr.  Speaker   I  wish  to 
can  the  attention  of  thelS^I^' tJ,  In  ^'^ 

^3Si  *T  S^*-?*  ^  'h«  RECORD  tJSy 
*"""f<*  A  Private  Jobe  Corps  "  written 
and  d^trlbuted  by  the  U.S.  ^  aSu" 
"°"'  I"5     Although  the  edltoriSlSers 

A^^ITV'^"^  H"^^"  investmen? 
fhi.'  "\«  observation  Is  well  made  That 

;~i^^  ,  Manpower  training  and  re- 
t^Uiing  is  of  such  import^ce  to  our 
economy  and  general  welfare  th«f  t 
would  hope  that  this  prTpSal  rJSjlves 
Ei^'^^   «>n^ideratlon  ^^  topj J! 

^^^eiSfef^uXV^'-^^^^^-V^^^^ 

A  PaivATE  Job  Coars 
^,«'"„**  Kl^e  private  Industry  a  break 

with  «>me  excepttons  of  count*   ♦*.-  n 

So^cTi^'  **  "°'«  «''*^"'«  and  .!«>  more 
prl^to^.^^'*^  "^"=***  '°'  o*^*  thing: 

^.^'uSan^k^on'^fl^rpp-^-^Sf 
^•^PnS^^-'^^-J^P^^ 

I^r^k^'t^at^'wirm^*   the"^'.JSU""^   d'^ 

^»^  program   can  re«iiiy   mli^^fu 
performance   u   by   the   number  ^^o£ 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
Thi  ^r.  ^"^^^o^  granted,  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec^ 
ORD  a  statement  adopted   by   Latvian 
^iVf?'^.  ?1  Metropolitan  Detroit,  as- 
sembled at  the  Detroit  InsUtute  of  j^s 
on  November  14.  19«5.  to  commemoSS 
the  47th  amuversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Republic  of  Latvia 
and";'?^)!^  ^^  right  thinking  Americans 
timi^f  ^"  eveiywhere  join  in  the  sen- 
rSo  if  "^'■essed  m  that  fine  resolution 
r^ardlng   restoration  »f   freedom   aSd 
self-determination  for  the  Baltic  states 

The  statement  follows: 

Statmixwt    BT    LATVUV-Am«ICAN8 
or  Dryiiorr 

DeS^t  ^'""^rJ^*''""  °^  Metropolitan 
Detrrtt,  assembled  at  the  Detroit  lartltiXe 

Slc^-n  tS^,  Woodward    Avenue,  ^*iJ^  ' 
Mteh.,  on  the  14th  day  of  November  is^to 
fX^^^°'*'*'  **"'  "*^   annlverBary  oT't^. 
Ln/.'f^^*".*^    "^    *•'*    Republic    of    LetvuT 

.r^l,**  ^*  P*""*  **^y  t«  observe  the  47th 
^.  ^'^l  °'  ^^^  R«P^bllc  Of  I*tvla  we 
again  thank  the  U.S.  Government  fcii^JI 

^vw  ;'?'P^  "»«  '«<=lWe  sei^^t^^; 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Baltic  States  of  Latvte 

X^rntireS"^'*-     ^«  -««  --  -t 

fon  »^°  *1«  Which-  asks  that  the^S  o^S." 
Statea  be  reatored  to  the  family  of  fr«.  n« 
^°d  ~  H*  *^!r"y  ~PP°"  this  re^1t,C^ 
^tI^Th^„*  the  question  of  the  B.SSc 
N^tl^.         '^   '''°''«^*^*    '^^^^    the   United 

R-L^*  "^^  favorable  action  by  the  U  S 
u^^^^r^^'^^'  '^°*^  J-  Doros^^u: 
^ht^^  ^f/.^    ">    ''*^»<=b  calls  fOT  »; 

oi^iSJS       **  «'««tions  in  those  CommimU? 

urimT'if*"  **""  *>"  ^•"°''  Americans  to 
to^tog  paasage  of  Congressman  Jora^  D 
I>waHi-,  raaolutlon  (H.  Con.  Res.  332)  that 
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KXTtNSION  or  R£MARBB 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

I      or  cALOimifu 

voono 


ATIVIS 

.  Jmrnumm  19.  t9€€ 


**•  • 

UUaa  wtUt  • 
_  _        ,  and  dlatrttft 

^  _      «<  •  ■•««•  e««r  «te  — yublic  y»*uid*y  (CbriMmM) 

••  tam»0k  Mloatal  n*l«.    W»  TiMii  «m  a  total  o(  M  aicntflcaat  lalU- 

ptv  «M«  Ootf  wiu  sr>«  Mwctk   t«  «■  Mi«  latWiali  !■■»!<  tftvi^  th*  p«to«  • 

!■  L*tTU  lo   —mum   tiMtr  r»-  oum.  OMiBtar  M  ^M  •  a.ai 


HI 


Mr  YOCNOKR  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
hM  bMn  vtlttan  Abeot  tlM  ■obvenlve  ac- 
UvttlH  on  Um  Unlfwrily  of  CidUomU 
eampiM  at  Bnfcelry.  btit  pMrhapo  mne  of 
tiM  bMkctound  and  raMoos  for  thete 
•cttTttlM  can  be  Uld  at  tho  tinhlnii  of 
Uw  faetilt*.  A  recent  piiMlwHun  re- 
ported that  SteTl  OBftle.  a  mathemaUca 
prolMwr  •!  Bntetay.  tuu  made  the  fol- 
lowtnc  •tatcniMit: 

vaat    tba    VltBoag    to    daCMt    th* 

*  '^*—  for  laMraattoaal  waaom.    If 

■  to  aar—tad  la  aoaUtMat 


•!■■■>■■  m  Um  ««*M.  Ikto  wniM  gl^ 
n««  laitiitto  to  rMaiutaaaaty  aaatal  ctoaag^ 
(van  at  UtaraUon)  la  aooh  plaaM  aa  Africa 
and  Lalta  Amwlna  Aad  U  ■urrotmdad  by 
rrvotuttocMTy  ebaaca.  It  will  in  turn  omUi*  it 
•aai«r  to  icbtora  radleat  chanc*  in  the 
t7nit«d  StatM. 

U  Profeaaor  Smale  U  accurately  quot- 
ed. It  1|  timin  to  aee  the  InHuence  he 
wotiM  ■MrelM  over  the  studenU  with 
wtaoai  ha  9amm  In  oontact. 

Thii  li  Mrtatnlf  in  dircet  contrast  to 
an  addrea*  made  by  Dr.  John  Howard, 
prealdcnt  «f  Rockford  OoDece— TlTlnola 
at  tha  opcnlnc  ooaroeatton  on  Oopt  ember 
aa.  IMS.  la  which  ha  mada  the  foUowlng 
ita  relative  to  the  actlriam  of  the 
eoUece  generation: 
tr  lacraovnarr  la  twb  Oaaiiiai  Oaracnva 
( 


ftoat  Um  opanlng  eooTocation  ad- 
a^taabw  21.  IMS.  at  Bockford  Coi- 
laga  (nitnoto)  bf  Um  praatdant.  Dr.  John 
Howard) 


a  dominant  ftatura 
I  Ufa  ta  Aaartea.  A  nrw  tet  or  clr- 
DOW  praratla.  Dnlaaa  the  ttu- 
M  profaaaui  raoognlaa  their  new 
raapoad  to  It  tboughUully  and 
eoaauucuyaly.  Iba  adaaaMoaat  procaw  may. 
wtlfe  teoaaeing  fraqnaaBj.  ba  at  tha  mercy 
ef  tba  «aa««paloaa  damagota  and  aalf-aerv- 
(■9  balBaa  wbo  aaawt  lliMiiaaliw  in  the 
aaldat  of  rtbanfa  and  ta  tha  abaaooa  ot  firm 
aad  piaiMtiful  laadwahlp.  Sarteua-mladad 
•Mdiataaaaat  eoma  to  raaocniaa  that  thalr 
BMM  aeUeaa  oaa  lay  waata  at  laaat  aa  raadlly 
aa  tbay  oaa  brtag  about  oooatruoUva  change. 
(  aoMaat  thraa  crttarta  by  which  a  cauaa 
might  b«  Judged.  Plrat.  to  It  amrmaUva? 
It  takaa  no.bralna.  no  courage,  and  no  apa- 
etal  talanta  to  crttidaa  or  deatroy.  Since 
■aa  to  baparfact.  hto  inaUtutlooa.  area  the 
beat  or  ttoMa.  ara  Iwnf  lartltai  aoaapounded. 
aad  aaf  tam  oaa  tad  fbatt  wtth  tham 

TIM  dMeulty  to  that  aa  a  atudnt  baglna 
to  aoaapralMad  the  aoopa  of  tha  iiintilwiM  of 
tbto  vartd.  tba  laiylim.  and  tha  injuatlcaa. 

'WfaMMl  with  tba  gaawBllKM  that  have 
I  a^  wltH  tha  artdaot  failure  of 
*-  "-«  batara  ha  dUpoaea  of 
ataoM.  ha  muat  raaMm- 
maa'a  InaUtuUoiM.  Uaparfect 
though  thay  be.  are  the  eoctal  laatniBMaU 
wtkleb  bave  made  poaatble  tha  alow  pwtgi»— 
'  I  of  the  wUdemeea  to 

J  at  paoblaaM.  yea.  but  alao  ot 
I  ^oaMitlal  for  human  eomtort  and 
itbdaaaa.     Thaaa   InaUtuUona   have 
riowty  bunt  by  trial   and  error,   pain. 
>t.  aad  aacrtflea  and  should  not  be  petu-' 
lantly    dlaoardad.      Room    for    Improrement 


tbey^all^haTe.  if  lmpr«wn«,t  U  the  genuine 

thouj^truuy  or  whaUMr  ,t  to  «>e  p.^^^ 

FlnaUy.  and  thU  U  undoubtedly  the  most 

t^g  actually  m>rr%  the  ends  claimed  for  it? 
Braryone  can  raapond  warmly  to  a  rallylnit 
cry  of  "paace."  or  "fre^Jom."  and  con*^? 
quantljttoe  raaoato  of  U>a  day  chant  ^e 

than  the  salnu.  Since  both  goala  nre  ^ 
dlfflcun  to  atUln  a.  they  are  deal^Sle.  ^ 
raes  toward  them  is  seldom  achieved  by  ^latr 

rtaurt.  We  muat  learn  to  meet  fanaticism 
with  courage,  and  Idealism  with  great  care 
for  we  must  be  skepucal  of  what  U  promUed' 
erea  by  virtuous  men,  but  has  n^bl^' 
proved  "  owen 


A  BiU  To  Eaable  the  Joint  EcoDoinic  Com- 
■ittae  To  Coaibat  lalatioBary  Price- 
Wage  Bekarior 


EXTENSION  OP  Remarks 
HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiaooNBiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRJCSENTATIVES 

Jfonddy.  yaaaarir  10.  196$ 

dal*{"n/*5^  Mr- Speaker.  I  have  to- 
dv  introduced  HJl.  11916  to  amend  th^ 

toployment    Act    of    1948.     Thl^    bUl 

would  help  tJie  PWeral  Government  In 

lUbatUe  agalnat  inflation  and  enable  the 

Oojvrreaa  to  pUy  a  mor*  important  iSe 

J^fia^H!^^  ^'^"^  advances  and  wage 
•Httementa  can  threaten  our  econonSc 

hXl^^i)'^ ''*'""*''•  HJl.  11916  would 
to  £i?  ^"^J^  informed  public  opinion 
At  V^  on  auch  wace  and  price  increases. 

naa^  and  inapproprtate  steps  such  as 
toposlng  mandatory  controls,  or  raising 
tAxe.  or  interest  rates  before  we  have 

^JwiM '^i!;"**™^  employment  goals 
T^e  bUl  Is  designed  to  prevent  Inflation 
J«mtag  from  administered  prices,  a^S, 
dXS!^i^w^  '^ffe  levels  whicli  are 
«^«nnlned    by   decisions   in   Industrtes 

f«L.  ^  by^compeUUve  market 
lorcea.  When  such  increases  occur  in 
»«•  PMe-aettlng  Industries,  great  infla- 
*»A»y  pressure  results. 

Restrictive  monetary  policies  have  a 
J>fflpening  effect  on  the  economy  as  a 
•*oJe.  But  they  are  relatively  Ineffec- 
Mre^a^nst  InflaUon  caused  by  admlnls- 
wred  price  increases  or  wage  settlements. 
»«oa«  KTrccrrnc  icacHAinsic  kkkdb) 

SSi^pn^^'J'",^™"*'^"'  expansion  we 
n^.^-'°^"'^l2r."'*  P~^  5  year*,  we 
need  a  more  effective  mechanism  to  ouer- 
Me  on  administered  prices.  HJl  naifi 
provides  such  a  mechanism,    rtwlll  al 

^  IT'LlfliS*'^  ^  continue  lo  grow. 
»nd  it  will  Urt  us  conUnue  to  reduce  un- 
«ployment,  without  our  experiencing 
ta^tlonary  price  increases 

•Hie  bill  follows  the  same  voluntary  ap- 
PWtoJch  which  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  used  in  recent  years 


Since  19«2  the  CouncO  has  formu- 
lated wage-price  guldeposts  which  have 
be*n  utilized  by  the  President  in  uS 
tadustry  and  labor  to  refrain  f rom^cf 
^^.!^.*  increases  which  exceed  the 
Wldeposts.  The  biU  strengthens  tSI 
listing  arrangement  by  establishing  a 
regi^ar  procedure  for  focusing  an  in- 
formed  pubUc  opinion  upon  price  and 
wage  increases.  ^        *"° 

My  proposal  would  enable  Congress  to 

?«H^'  "''""""^^  ^'^""'^  ^  flgffi^in^ 
flatlonary  practices.  Under  it  CongrS 
through  the  Joint  Economic  Coi^^S' 

trpi^^.H'^^'^'f*^^  ^°^^  '"  establishlS 
er  thev  h'^v'^itr''  in  determining  whetht 
er  they  have  been  violated. 

PKOV1SION  FO«  PUBUC  HEAWNOS 

ro'^m.h"^  J^  ''*'■  ^^^  J°i"t  Economic 
Committee  to  pass  each  year  on  Uie 
BTildeposts  recommended  to  it  b?  Se 
SZ  t°'  Efonomlc  Advisers  "^ -Si 
Committee  could  hold  public  hearlMK 
at  wWch  both  industry  anS  lalSfSd 

nave  an  nnnnr+nnifT,  *~  __i._  ^,      .        Y     ^ 
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have  an  opportuiuty  u>  make"  their  vle'^ 

of^tJTcE'lS^'^"'^  disaVprotS 
mRkP  t^..  fl   ^uideposts.  Congress  would 
make  the  final  decision  on  them 
once  the  guldeposts  became  effective 

^"^^l^'^i  ^^"^^  "^  advIseS  b^"tS 
CEA  of  possible  breaches  of  the  guldo 

^I^^:^^'^'^^''  natlonafSonomte 
^?"*l„  V^  Committee  would  ?hen 
hold  public  hearings  to  determine  wheto" 
er  the  guideposts  have  been  breached 
and  whether  such  breach  in  fact  Jh^S?' 
^ff^.r^tional  economic  stabmty  m  it 
min"?.  <=^°°^ttee  could  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  or  totoe 
parties  involved  concenilng  poSibS  ac 
tions^  Which  would  be'SrS.e'^puiriic  ta- 

These  recommendations  would  be  ad- 
^17.  and  would  not  be  binding  on  aS?- 
one.    But  they  would  certainly  be  fn- 

TR^Vi^fliT^"^^'^  harmful  ac«on 
H.R.  11916  does  not  create  any  new 
bureaucracy.  Under  it  the  CEA  wmfi!J 
continue  to  Initiate  'tS  S^eSs 
Through  the  Joint  EcononUc  SSS' 
^^cbjs  experienced  at  holding  SSs 
°".,  f«t"°'^nr  price  advances  S^eS 
would  bring  Its  opinion  to  bekr  on  i^ 
tentially  inflationary  actions.  ^' 

THE    EOLB    or    CONGRESS 

tii^f,^'^\^!'^  '^P^e  ^»ve  a  substan- 

.T.^Jlt?**='."'^"*"o^  economy     Aj, 
informed  public,  aware  of  the  signm 

S?ha°^n"."^°^  P^."  «°^  wage  di'K 
reier^lSSl^^iS-whlclito^udge 

Sl'StionStJ^r^r'^''^^  '"^^""^^  ^ 
Through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
Kress.  the  people  of  the  United  states 
wUl  acquire  representation  in  the  wa«! 
and-price-setting  process.  And  the  mire 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  mam«emSt 
f;f^;»^r  that  they  may  teSlS^' 
^y  Price  or  wage  acUon  before  a 
PubUc  body  would  encourage  more  Sn- 
sideration  of  the  public  interest 

fh-  ^^  "^^*  management  and  labor  In 
the  pace-setting  industries  wiU^^ 
nlze  the  necessity  for  this  measure    But 

So'SJ  ^'  "^k"  J"**^  °^  'he  ^erS^ 
people  as  a  whole  in  the  stability  of  our 


economy  is  paramount,  and  must  take 
precedence  over  the  right  of  any  privStI 
group  to  take  acUon  IniurioS  to  thi 
economy  without  review  of  any  ktad 
EorroBui.  coMMKurr 

thT^.J^^''!?^''  ^®^5  editorials  from 
Sn  ^^T  ^°i*  ^^^  ^"d  the  Washing- 
ton Post  underscore  the  need  for  a  more 
orderly  procedure  toward  inflationary 
price-wage  increases: 
From  the  New  York  Times  •  \ 

nfrl^t,     !  Jf !^»°n  administration  has  aS. 
psrently  decided  to  fight  higher  alv^auS        f) 
prices  as  a  menace  to  the  Government's  antN^^ 
Inflation   program. 

thT^'tJ^e^n!.,^  admmutratlon-s  conclusion 
1^.,  .  °"*'**"  P"'  ^^  «»«:*  by  the  ma- 
jor aluminum  producers  are  Inflatlonarv  and 
thus   deatructlve    of   the   natlo^    iX«f 

House  gave  the  country  before  arrlvlnir  at 
lU  decuion  point  up  the  need  foJ  a  m^e 
orderly  system  for  policing  the  wJ^-oZl 
pldepoets  Washington  haf  ere^tJHl^p^ 
tect  the  economy.  ^ 

tr.^^S'  '=**-»nd-mouse  tactics  are  a  poor  way 
to  enforce  a  program  of  voluntary  Gnomic 

ww/°I;   ^'*   "»*"   '^   unhappnyTh^^!         * 
terlstlc  of  much  of  the  White  H^use  appr«,ch 
to   nuanuinlng    it.   hold-fhe-llne   p^r^L      , 

The  country  wants  no   mandatory  wa«- 
prlce  controls.  '   "agc- 

wi^rtT"^'"*^*'  procedure  is  needed  through 
~  ?5  i^*  CouncU  ca  Economic  AdvlsSS 
would  give  the  country  a  fuU  retxxrt  on  «^ 
economic  Justlflcatlorfor  w^^^%^  ^t 

eS^n^ehf  W  ''^''^1««  ^hene^lh^u- 
enect  might  be  to  unstabUlae  living  costs 

The  CouncU  ought  not  have  veto  power- 
merely  letting  the  public  Itnow  when^?^; 
oL^^*^"*°*  overreaches  Itself  will  be 
correcuve  enough.    It  will  also  guard  against 

m^^h^^eT"^*    ^'"''''"^    °'^*    ^* 

Prom  the  Washington  Post: 
f»f  ^l?'!f '^  emerges  from  the  tangled  tale 
in  ^hM  t  "'^  "^  "'^  weaknesses  Inherent 
in  stabilizing  wages  and  prices  by  Intermlt- 

^J^u°^  °'°'"'  ■""'°''-  e'^«^tlon.  and 
occasionally,  coercion. 

fnnlL*^  *■*"*  *«>n°my  moves  closer  toward 
k^tnu^"^  °'""'°''  ***•  <"«^'Pltne8  of  the  ma^ 
ketplace  are  weakened  and  the  burden  borne 

hL^''*"JiS?***  P°"'=y  B^°^«  correspondSSy 

f^^^*."""'  '^"^  ^»**«  Government  In 
ts  efforts  to  restrain  InflaUonary  pressures- 
la  sorely  needed.  «»iires 

mu^lf'"'*  ^J^^  ^"^  »^°"ld  ^  a  mlnl- 
S,T»;?f  TV^^""^'  *'^"*  "»•  Oovernmenf. 
^mediate  int^nuons.    Whatever  the  cause 

i^t  l^  *""  ^"^  maladroit.  It  open. 
Itself  to  charges  of  dlslngenuousnew  when  It 
•ilaavows  a  connectton  between  s^pu, 
sales  and  the  Increase  In  alumlnum^i^ 
11^^  ""^  ^"^*  °'  fickleness  and  tn^J 
after  leading  obeervers   to   believe   £hat  aa 

^ere  is  no  room  for  uncerUln  trumpeU  in 
the  struggle  to  hold  the  price  Une. 

thf'i^  ^^°    ^'"^'">*    criteria.    Admittedly 

\tJ^r''^?''^  "  «*''"  "t"«  warning  i 
impending  price  hlkea.  But  when  the  Gov- 
ernment find,  it  necessary  to  act  rr^t^L 
Should  be  taken  to  justify  its  pLS  in^ 
White  paper  or  shorter  state^nt  Such 
■2^ww>r'^5  a^ve  to  establish  st^d^ 
Mds-whether  based  on  the  adequacy  of 
«rM^  K°^^  *  compeutlve  petition  S 
worw^marketa-for   the  appUcaUoa  of  r^ 

Rule  three  deato  with  the  crucial  Question 
ing  hand  on  Ksne  corporatfon.  and  soma 
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Rcaarkj  by  J.  M.  Bcrtotti,  Maaager,  Eda 
i  lUUliMU,  GfMral  Electric  Co., 
C«B«fft      Cel«bratioi 
tt  Boiliof  Springs,  N.C.,  December 
17.  IMS 


It  to  clear  that  »ABtaMM«d  prtM  to- 
lMiv«  •  MbaUntUkl  effect  on  our 
Th«  MU  dMUs  with  thcM  In- 
in  euch  •  w«y  aa  to  Interfere  aa 
ma*   m  poMlbto   with    the    wf-tLOtX- 

ot  prtv»t«  «nlv- 
It  vouM  iMlp  rtltov*  f  «M*  tlMt 
•revth   wttl  b*   further   r«- 
tay    heavyh«ntfad    SMal 
Bteaaurvs      And  It 
•Mi  M  to 

Vttto   tiM   Vttal 

oonfroBt  ua  at 


•ac    t    (a)  awmw  4(e)    of 
aaat  Act  a<  1M«  la  laiwilU  toy  a«lin  at 
the  eotf   thmo*   tiM  MlawtBC   new   para- 

0ann '. 

"(7)   to  atntfy  actual  or  tmnitnnii   prie* 
.  in  Uidii4"M  «ni>  tart* 


Th«  (c«t  of  MR   n»l«  faO— ■: 
hh  iiaia 


ataMmy  " 

(b)  aaetica  •(»>  of  the 
•(  IMC  la  aaHa«a«  fey 


KXTDISION  OP  REMARKS 
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BOOBB  or  BSPRBSBfTATIVBS 
Momdat,  JoMuart  19.  1999 


Mr  WHITKNEK.  Mr.  Stieaker.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Bortoitl.  mnnncer  of  «lucaUonnl 
retetkMW  for  the  Oenera)  Electric  Co  . 
nuMte  •  ipcry  fine  addreaa  on  Decembe'r 
17.  1M5.  at  Oardncr-Wcbb  CoUece  lo- 
wtad  tn  iay  congrtwlonnl  district  ft  Boll- 
inc  Sprtata.  N.C.  Mr.  BertotU's  address 
waa  drilverad  at  a  dinner  celebrating  the 
eoneluilan  of  a  highly  successful  fund- 
ralatng  drive  for  Oardner-Webb  College 

The  college  Is  an  outstanding  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  In  western  North 
CaroUna.  Under  the  able  and  dedicated 
laadmblp  of  Dr  Eugene  Poston.  the 
school  ti  experiencing  rapid  growth. 
Oordner-Webb  College  Is  dedicated  to 
cotnmuiUty  servcle  and  to 
Christian  princlfMUs 
fundamontal  to  our  American  way  of  life 

The  i»<ech  delivered  by  Mr.  BertotU 
at  Vtm  eoUat*  on  December  17.  1965.  de- 
aerlbM  tht  part  Uiat  fine  Institutions  of 
higher  loamlnc.  Aich  as  Oardner-Webb. 
have  In  our  complex  modem  society  I 
ballMW  lay  eoUeacuea  will  find  the  speech 
to  bo  BBOot  tntet:eatlng.  and  I  Include  It 
In  tho  Appendix  of  the  Racooo: 

I  am  Indaad  grauful  to  Congr— maa 
Wanmaa  and  PraaMant  Poatan  for  inviung 
■M  to  )eaB  wtth  you  tn  tlUa  BMat  Mgnifloaat 
day  la  t&a  hiatory  of  Oardnar-Wabb  Coilaga. 

Wba«  I  Afvt  raealTad  Vb/*  invitatloo  to  >p. 
paar.  I  mm  raluctant  to  aooapt  baeau—  of  a 
ra^  eoocarn  o(  tn«  mimga  I  eookl  bring  to 
you. 

In  my  work.  I  fraquaotly  addra—  group*, 
•a  I  did  hut  weak  on  Wadnaaday :  300  collega 
pUcMBant  udkan  at  Nortliwaatam  Cnlver- 
•tty  mtataalad  In  tudnaUj'a  vlawa  o(  career 

alMTtly  Oa  aatartng  tba  wort  fore* 

Or.  on  PrMay.  tn  New  Tork.  when  1  ad- 
dramad  aeraral  bnndrad  mambera  of  tb*  Rub- 
fear  MaaafacturafB  iaaiiiilaii  n  latcraetad  la 
knowing  about  devalopnaanu  Ui  tba  train- 
ing and  Upgrading  of  amployaaa  at  all  levela 
In  tba  aaiaip«laa  fraen  apprantlca  machinuta 
to  top  maaagantant  training 

I  fan  you  waraot  particularly  tntareatad 
in  a  diaeuaaian  of  Oaaafml  Bactnci  lataae 
derHopmaim  in  '"■"■""g  batter  turtunaa  or 
luaalaw  er  light  bulba— but  if  I  arrad  in  that- 
Ill  fee  happy  to  atay  on  and  conduct  a  mC' 
oad   ametoa   attar   tMa   one   la   caaduOad 

ifemigMtalBHi  by  PmHinl  Pwaon.  i  re. 

a  aapy  tt  Piaaela  nadmiwiili  book, 

■lalary  at  Oard- 

1907 ^M.-  and  aa  I  raad  the 

at  bow  thu  fine  InaUtutioa 

Into  fealag  aa  the  raault  of  voiun* 


of  a  group  of  dadloatad  paopla, 
»  kmmaaaaly  proud  to  have  biia 
mvttad  lo  lata  wNa  yon  bare  twilgbt-  and' 
vary  baaiMa  about  what  I  eould  bring  tbaO' 
might  be  talafant — but  tba  tooa  or  dlractloa 
of  my  rManito  waa  quiu  dear,  to  ma  at  I 


i 


Tonight.  Id  Uke  to  return  to  a  abort  df 
cuBlon  Of  the  baalc  principle.^  p^J^^j 

Oardnar-Wabto  C3ollega_and  how  we  a«  ciu- 

^SSTLJ^J^^^  "****  *™"y  be  a  caae  of  tak- 
tag  ooaU  to  IfewcaaUe.  because,  as  I  said  ear - 

2r;ou  •fo';i?r'''*1'  volunt«7  achleve^eTt. 

of  you  folk*  bare  la  weetem  North  Caroiini 

.pjrked  /^^thoughU  in  the  fl^:^  pi^e""^ 

Pint.  Id  lUe  to  talk  a  lltUe  about  volun- 

SSea'^cif'^^ca"*-  ^—   -   -«   -^^ 

^ich  1  found  dellghuul  and  particularly  so 
baeauaa  hU   trtp   tn    183i    took   hinTto^my 

^Ur  of  Michigan.  Later  I  waa  to  Hndt^ 
De  TocquevUie  was  not  an  idle  traveler  but 

^f-vJ*^  "**  "DemAracy  m  America- 

^^^^^^J'^t;  "  •""  *  '''*""'  '^^ll  woi^ 
rmdlnr  HU  vuit  occurred  while  Jackaonian 
«laBiocracy  waa  at  lU  height,  and  hU  com- 

S!!^  T2"l^'*f*°r*  »«  »*^  P^  with  uie 
tbama   of   tba  Inarltable   leveling   innuence 

yotny  rule.  He  provided  auch  prophetic  In- 
^t  into  the  inner  workings  otx^l^^lt 
that  generauona  of  .cholani  have  been  forced 
toalther  argue  with  hla  conclusions  or  accept 
^^J^  *****  "*•'  cannot  Ignore  th^T^ 
Da  TocquerUla  saw  the  American  Impulse 
to  act  tndepaodenUr  on  the  public  buSuieaa 
a.  our  most  remarkable  trait.  He  marveled 
^  !^,.^"'^  '*  "^  e<»a«n»c  success  and 
^h*^',"*^J*"**'"*^  ••  '»  o*"  tendency 

k-f!  ''^  ^*  **^  aaaocutlons  were  the 
kaj  to  a  social  system  t^t  he  deeply  admired 

S*,^  "i!J[!«**-  "tenuity,  and  enterprise 
o<  tiiaaa  aaaooUtlons.  and  sensed  the  bo^d- 
laae  potential  of  their  work,  sutlng^^^ 

-«.^.*™'*'**^  ™**''  associations  to  give 
entaruinmenu.  to  found  seminaries,  to  buUd 
inn^to  construct  churches,  to  diffuse  books 


^^         — — ~w.o».  i,u  uuiuae  DOOks. 

to  aand  mlaslooarlas  to  the  anUpodes;  in 
JUiar  tiaay  found  hospitaU.  prisons 
__.  •  •  •  Whenever  at  the  head  of  some 
rundertaklng  you  see  the  Government 
ranoe.  or  a  man  of  trade  in  England  in 
Unlt«i  sutaa  you  are  sure  to  And  aS 
Klatlon." 

^^at   waa    1831.   but   where  do  we  atand 

tJLl^^^  "'  *^*  University  of  Michigan 
girv^Bej^^h  center  (1962)  rtiowad iSS 
S«?!r??*  *^  **•***■  "^  toouaeholds  did  not 

"«;--M>Jy  10  percent  ware  active  in  two 
armora  organlaaUona.    Small  wonder  that 

S!!^".i?v  ^  "'•«*"  ^  ^  recently  pub- 
»»«*ad  book.  -American  AspecU."  wrote 

u».  ,.i!  '°•'"^•»>'••  •"•«»  »'  regrettable,  that 

2  tii  i^^L^'"'^*^  '^  ">•  Amwiqai  and 
of  the  American  expartment  Is  over  "^ 

«!.:  rsruru'i'oSra.t\r.ee^ 
s^Jiiirsia'tr  'i^.^^-'^-t  icVorj'z 

wnjMW  states.  To  be  sure  not  all  is  good— 
because  sometUne*  the   Independent  sec^ 

■oLiil°*!r"  **•"  "«'y  unsavory  acta 
T  *'**■  •*  often  laaiiiaiito  tba  larmt 
J««ucal.y  When   theTnTu'SJe  S^ 

mUt?.    """^    'rlend.    Richard    Comuelle    of 

KSfSL"^  •  "  *»•  '^o  ttunk.  there 
JLSfiLV^  .to   aaea   the   day.     His    boot 

-aeoialmiij^itoe  American  Dream."  racentif 

by  Random  House,  hac  atlrred  ud 

tea  l^  Tk**'-*^*  Journal,  the  Wa^- 
^P«V  tha  Hattonal  AmocUUon  of  Man- 

H?^SIIL'S^s**T  "^  ***«■  dlacusslng 
~.^?^v:L^'  "*•  »«0«Pendent  ^Z 


«,i^"?"!.  P*"^*"  «*"*  «»at   there   are   190 

iT^iT'  ^  ^^"P  *°<*  regroup  themselves 
na^.T"  '^^-  °'*'  320,000  churchS^th 
118  million  members;  over  100,000  volunUrv 
welfare  groups  which  do  ev«yUirne  fr^ 
^torlng  underprlvueged  chU^^  ?*  b^ 
watching,  providing  culture  through  o^ 

to  dlT^""?""""  '°  °'"  1200  conSSunuST 
to  discussing   great  books,   etc :    over   8  ooo 

^L  hunS^"""*  ^'^  •"•«  blmon^ 
assets  hundreds  of  fraternal  and  service 
organizations     with     36     million     membT™ 

Uon*^"^^^'  '^"^^  "°'°'"  with  somT  ,T  m": 
inn    ™""'*":    3,500   independent   hospUaU 

nomes,  1,367  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties enrolling  1.7  mUllonVtudents  iTSo 
private  secondary  schools;  2.000  Unit^ 
^"bu^n''  ^°°^^"y  Chests;  Ter  Y.^66^ 
rn  rn^riy'^  :^.^'''^IZ  '^  t 
L^ri^rtfoL^^"*"  n.l??7on^ann';!;.lf;  f"^ 
WTftat  a  tremendous  force  for  good  U  we 
couw  only  learn  to  unleash  It  for^  op«! 
mum    impact     How   can   we.   for   Inst^ce 

T<KZ'l,'\'  T'""  °'  "xl'P^ndent  actl^n^'t 
not  only  kept  a  school  like  Boiling  Sprlnw 
Junior  College  from  dylng-but  brought  u 
t^n  exciting  new  life  as  CHrdn«-^bb  <Ll- 

of'S!L!n'^f 'i"'''  ***"-  ">•  observation 
ov.?-  "  American  experiment  la 

r-J^l  P"?*^.^  *^  corporate  support  of  edu- 
cation U  in  Itself  a  rather  remarkable  devel- 
opment. Very  UtUe  In  the  way  of  «,i^ 
rate  contributions  for  educaUon  had  ^ 
made  prior  to  the  hearing  of  the  A.  P.  8^ 
case  in  the  courts  of  New  Jersey  In^M 
This  historic  case  upheld  the  right  of  oorro- 
rations  to,  make  contrlbutlonTln^hT^ 

we^rn^T^f'*^,  ^"""^  '^^^  contributions 
were  not  directly  related  to  the  Interests  of 
the  corporation.  .^.=.i«  wi 

In  the  decade  that  followed,  corporate 
l1^  untn"T  "^  ^'""'"on  have  ;is^^S^ 
mni^  L  "^  presently  api«,xlmate  »300 
^nir^^  ^  I**'"-"  •"'^  K^"^"**'  than  ihat 
tng  United  Punds.  Red  Croes,  hoepltaU    eto 

As  you  might  expect,  the  word  has  g(itten 

S^lL'f'l*"^*'  •^"°'*  "»»'  corporlxioM 
have  an  Interest  In  education— and  are  m^ 
ing  contributions  of  some  magnitude 
...^  *  '■?'"**■  *  "rtual  stream  of  solicitors 
and  special  pleaders  have  been  rapping^ 
corporate  doors  across  the  Natlon-4ch  With 
bis  own  particular  cause— most  of  which 
have  conslderab^epierlt.  As  »n  example^ we 
totaled  up  the  u^b  of  some  100  capital  fund 

^TS»   ""i^,"'  "y  c«»^«  and  tinlverslUes 
in  1983  and  found  that  they  exceeded  $3^ 

rate  of  giving  for  all  corporations 

Naturally  with  such  a  condition  before  It 
moat  business  nrms  have  had  to  organlz^ 
and  plan  their  contributions  wot*  «  aS^ 
ambiance  of  reason  is  to  preavU.  In  our 
^^;.,  .  example,  we  conducted  a  rather 
complete  review  of  our  educational  oontrlbu- 

w?fv~  ?f  t™  '^'*  developed  three  basic  ob- 
jectives that  underlie  our  efforts  • 

^\>J^^  development  o^ educated  manpow- 
*'J'^"«^  competent,  inspired  teaching 

a.  Tlie  development  of  new  knowlwtee  of 
the^pe   needed    by    industry  ,nd  ^.ety 

anH  25,«*''7*l?P™"'*  °*  »  •«=*al.  economic 
^^d^l^l^**  necessary  for  the  s^! 
»^Jj«d  growth  Of  the  competlUve  market 

ha^"?ci^H«!!f  ?^~  *"■'**  objectives,  we 
wh^h  J^  "^  "*  ■P^"'*'  <*»*«1a  against 
^S^.TTn^'^ii!^  each  of  the  indl^ull 
?^r^    ILc^'^*    ***    "^    attention. 

8«mulau  Umovatton  and  ImprtJvemenU  tn 
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able  for  educational  purposes  could  boUi 
serve  more  students  and  provide  more  «W^ 
petent  InstrucUon.  i^^'oe  more  com-, 

t>.^°^^'^  *■***  *•***  o'  educational  suoDort 
through     encouraging     parents.      stuS«te' 

^v    k"!""*  °'*"^'  '=«'*  of  Education        ^ 
^mbody   a   multiplier   element   by   which 
benefits  tend  to  be  spread  or  oassed   nn  »« 
m^^beyond  the  imm^ate  rLl^nt  of"th1 

Contain  elements  which  can  make  nos. 
slble  continuation  of  worthwhlle^%^ 
through  other  types  of  support.  wUh  th^ 
or^nal  grants  acting  as  seed  mo^iey 

Encourage  higher  levels  of  exceUence  set 
higher  standards  for  achievement,  an^n^ 
«de  aid  to  institutions  and  Indlvlk^  S^ 

STn^nTalX^rt"^*"'^'^  «-"--« 

^5^l^^L^c^rn'^^".--'---^o5 
graphical  areas  of  the  Nation.  ^^ 

rJ!?*  corporate  alumnus  program  of  the 
General  Electric  Foundation  uWexcelien? 

of"^P"  1.°.'''  ""^*y  ^^  emb^les  «verM 
Of  these  crlterU.  Under  this  progratT  fl«t 
announced  m  1956.  the  GenerT^ect^* 
Foundation  matches  gifts  to  collee*.  atT^ 
^^^^uV^"^'  ""'  e^plojLs'o^'^neTal 
™.  nr^**"  t"*"^^  °^  W.OOO  per  year 
T^  program  has  now  been  adopted  in  otie 

fl^  ^r.TT'^J'^  °^"  ^'^  °^^^  busing 
^^iv  tn  »,»??' '*""°°»-  ^^"^  contrlbutl^ 
preatly  In  helping  spread  the  base  of  SupDort 
to  our  educational  Institutions  ™PPo«-« 

♦K^  e^lmate  by  the  CPAK  Indicates  that 
tWa  one  project  has  reeulted   In   o^  it^ 

ine  last  40  years— *nd  the  current  rate  of 

rnuLT°"  *•'"""  *•"'''  °'  ^  ^^- 

Next  week,  we  wUl  announce  a  new  sten  In 

280  Z°  r°^^  "y  '^•=''  *«  will  ^e'^au 
280  000  of  our  employees  eligible  for  partici- 
pation In  the  program  so  that  any  gift  to  a^y 

S^  ^i*?^*"  "'If**''  '"  matoh^rw^tSJ 
the  employee  attended   that  Institution   or 

I  yoke  earlier  of  how  Impressed  I  was  bv 
the  book.  "liengthened  8hadowB^<m^L^^ 
ner-Webb  has  risen  to  ^preMnt^oS^     " 
from  moet  humble  ^gi^l^^L'^n^e, 

th^-n^  °'  ^v."*"^  ^  reputed  to  have  said 
^n  J'°°^*'^S^'^  ™«»dle  ^tb  *  unlvenoty 

Tr  ^1^'  •"""  ''  ^^-  -'"  --  ^°-  " 

th'^^"  }  *™  tremendously  Impressed  with 
tba  developmenu  at  Oaitlnw-WebbCQii--. 
andparucularly  lu  growth  ov^'^tS^ 
decade-I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  knowlt     " 

m^utea  about  th.  role  of  educatK  U^Z 
tutlons  m  our  land  today  and  in  the  f«WM*- 
able  future  as  one  observer,  at  least  sST 
I  do  hope  that  these  observations  mkvbe  of 
fome  interest  to  you.  ' 

I  CM  weU  understand  the  Interest  of  all 
Who  know  this  institution  wellT^i^e  H 

f^^K  .f*^'  ^  development-r^^arkabte 
though  It  has  been-but  to  push  on  toward 
an    even    greater    ♦-year    InstltuUon^ind 
after  visiting  Gardner-Webb  todayll^- m^t^  " 
tag  so  many  of  you  who  have  contrlbutod  » 

M^  confident   you  wUl  attaUi  this  greater 

«^^  *^  concern  U  that  you  do  notaacrl- 
floe  any  Of  the  factors  that  give  yoi^j^T 
iveHf"*  <"stlnctiveness  in  thls^ftret^^ 
even  a  larger  place  In  the  sun.  I  ref^to  « 
faudlUon  Of  over  00  year»-tSt>uU1^f  of 
tbe  mort  difficult  of  clrcumstaW^^o^ 
complete  «ar-nrtunoe  on  the^S^of^^ 
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«1M  VoC     BUnl*traK«s  out  MtUof  oC  dyoAmlu  under 
TMiIta — WtM    la    teklac    tmnf 
Wbo  to  la  dbMivr* 

owing 

"Oaly  tlM  BMak  oMtur*   and 

Mtf^ralUBt  aludMili  abookl  b*  adiBltUd  ■• 

taa  to  A  unl««r«lt7  oMuptM.    Tb« 

■ttidMtt  U  »  atadiBk.    ■•  la  at  Um  univer- 

uty  to  Mam — not  %e  wiiaga:  to  raOaet — not 

to  tfaeMa;  to  ofeHrv*— oot  to  oo«rc«  ** 

I    acraa    wfcolobaarfdiy    with    Prwldcnt 

ba  »fa  tba  atudaat  la  at  the 

to  okMrra.     But 

llnpUaa  a  nnimltwawt  on  th«  part 

at  Um  taatltutloo  to  provtda  an  atmoapherr. 

and  a   (aoutty.   that   mptlTataa   the  atudrnt 


^ZZIJZI        '-ll'"-  '0^'^  CONGRBSSIONAtRBCOKO-APPHNDIX 

«_ w«L»     L.     *>M»     _..*        ■  SUPDOrU  Dukp   PooTMr  /-'/^  •.   _i . 


w»t  $1  billion  In  AppalMhia.  The  South 
Carolina    General    Aasembly    is    muml^ 

SirSo'^m."'*"*.^^*  P'*"*  '»'■  both 
the  $210  mlUlon  steamplant  at  Middle- 
ton  Shoal,  and  the  $700  mUllon  com- 
plex at  Keowee-Toxaway 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  over- 
wheUnlngly  support  Dukes  dynamic  pro- 
POmJ.  The  people  of  the  entire  Appa- 
tachian  region  of  eastern  America  sup- 
port   the    Duke    proposal.     The    Duke 

SfJir;  «'"?!;'"»"«  «>mPl«»  when  com- 
pleted would  use  from  $135  to  $140  mil- 
Uon  worth  of  coal  annually  from  the 
depressed    coal    fields    of    Appalachia 

JKfJT^?  '^  '"^  '«^*»  for  the  ieiS!.- 
ployed  ooal  miners. 

-  ^*  7^  "**  general  assembly  adopted 
•    reaoluUon    supporting    the    Ke^e^ 

ary  6.  both  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly unanimously  adopted  a  conc\^ent 
re«>luUon  memorializing  CongreST  Jo 
P^  the  bill  I  introduced  today  which 
would  authorize  a  retaining  wall  ^Z 

IS""^^^  '^''^  •'  Mlddleton  sSS? 
ti^  ,?^^'-  '  <=<»«nen<l  to  the  atten- 
^Wf^*  Congress  and  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  entire  country  this  Important 
•nd  timely  re«)lution  which  was  adopJS 

Caumom  No  8.  465 

Concurrent     raaolutlon     memortalleine     the 

Ooograaa  or  th.  Dnltad  Sut«  to  .uthorl^ 

tlia  oofutrucuon  of  .  dam  acroa,  tie  ^ 

Tann^  R„er  and  Duke  Power  C^  to  co^: 

si'^ar.s.:;::.^  -"•^"'^  "'*-  -^-- 

m^'^^  ^''*  *****  ^   announced  plan. 

pmr.:o:;:^-„^-r^-i- 
s;;^V8c'^'an^"""-''  '^^  -  *-^^ 

loII^T«  ?„•".**  **  P***"*  '^  •"  industry 
Sn^  ^Lti!  IT  S^""""  »»-  Iocat«lTn 
%?~r7^««  by  th.  Duka  Powar  Co :  and 
Wharaa,  «K-h  a  plant  as  anvuioned  by 
Otika   la  one  of  the  oMMt  daalrabia  ain^  i^ 

-«i«-  that  could  JSSr.  t^;  s^*,^^: 

•o^^C^^y   but  to  South  CaroUn;;  and 
ijmn  "  "  ••"«*t^  that  by  the  year 
tow  umaa  th«  pr«a«>t  requirement;  and 

-^Tno"'.!:^',^irb%"'th7^!^r?r 

luira    a    great    expenditure    for    watwUnea 
ro*«U.  or  public  faclliuea;' 


a  plant  would  be  for  the  future  development 

and  prosperity  of  the  State  and  of  Ita  Sle 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  "  i"  iw  people.. 

r^l  ,t  ""^"^"P).  That  for  the  Sort 
^L  '  "^V^"^^  °^  the  general^^ 
wleh  to  record  themselves  aa  favorlne  Uie 
Congrea.  of  the  United  States  t^  tak^.^h 
^Uon  aa  may  be  necessary  m  order  "at  "he 
Duke  Power  Co.  may  cohatruct  a  dam  acroe! 
the  Savannah  River  and  proceed  ^tJ^vJff 
'T/orT^'  the  Plant;  fnT^  it'^f^t^^ 

fJ^lrL":^;  ^"  "  '=°Py  °'  ">»•  resolution  ^ 
forwarded  to  the  president  of  the  Duke  Power 
Co.  and  to  the  following  officers  and  Meml^S 
at  ^t  o  °"'*  *"""  ^"^"^  °'  RepresentTt?^^ 
nnu^  ITF'^  **»•  ^'«=»  President  of  ^ 
Unl^  States  and  President  of  the  Senata 

t^  !r!"'  °'  "'^  ^"""^  "^  Representative' 
the  cha^en  of  the  Committees  on  PubHc 
Worka  of  the  Senate  and  the  Houfie  of  ReDri 
jentatlves.  and  each  Senator  anTMem^'^ 
^.^oifna"^    °'    Representatives    from    iSith 
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J'h^Mthe  Duke  Power  Co  U  merely  .eek- 
^^rTfll"  ***  *'i!"*'  *  "•«>P«*nt  Which 
r.r!^r^  '"  •"««<»•»«*  Of  inexpensive 

rau-^irinru^*-^-  »ou^Carol;iraTv:r 
•;«»«^  thi.  punt  would  provide  perma- 
»Ww>d  during  coortnictloo  would  pro- 

,  . "»•  "P«»«ioa  of  Invaatmant  In 

•^i^S   t^  !li5r  JT  **  «P~»*o«»  Of  Old 

•^St  mL^I!!i^£'^!!!L.''  "*•  «»naral  m> 
,         -■-"■t  B*  traoModoua  aaaat  aach 


or    NOBTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  iSes 
Mr.  COOLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dif- 
fusion of  agricultural  knowledge  from  the 
^ratory  to  the  land  In  America  hal 
been  truly  a  great  service  provided  by 
our  rural  press.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  enduring  dedication  of  agricultural 
magazines  rural  papers  and  local  news- 
Wers  to  the  science  of  American  farm- 

..h"  ^r°  *?"<*«'•  "lat  other  nations  con- 

.h JVfi^"!'*"*  "°*  °'  information  from 
the  laboratory  through  the  publisher  to 

vuan'"'^"fK'  °I?  '^^  ^*™  has  contributed 
f  K.^  I  'wf  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
it»^l  f*  ^^^^^  o"""  Nation.  Famine 
stalks  in  many  lands  that  do  not  have 
the  facilities  for  such  communication 
with  people  on  the  land.  "wiwuii 

.n?^"*"  '■"'"*'  P""^  ""«*  ^  ^ven  every 
encouragement  to  continue  this  Invalu- 
able service  to  America,  and  to  find  ways 
of  assisting  other  naUons  of  the  world  in 
developing  similar  systems  of  sclentlflc 
communication. 

.«r'*'».^*L^^  chaUenges  of  both  famine 
n^^'^K  "^'^'L*  ""**  ^«'«ht  constantly 
upon  the  minds  of  world  leaders     The 

r^fliJi;  r  °{  '^^  enormous  problems  will 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  a  lasting 
world  peace.  «~>vu«« 

In  this  connection.  Mr  Speaker,  with 
the  consent  of  the  House.  I  shaU  place  in 
the  Appendix  of  Uie  R«x)i«d  an  exchange 
or  lettere  between  the  Agricultural  Pub- 
lishers Association  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Hon.  OrvUle  L.  Pre^an 
The  letters  foUow:  'Teeman. 

AoaiCT7i.TuaAi,  PuwaeHxas  AsaociATiow 

Hon.OavnAaL  FaKiitAK.  •.■'">s. 

Secretary  of  AgrlctUture,  ' 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Waahington,  D.C.  ' 

BO^fL^  M^SKwaar:  Pttr  mow  than 
00  yevs.  the  AgrtcultunU  Publisher  AjmcU^ 
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«f°f»,*^J?**"''"****  '*"  «fforta  to  the  service 
of  the  Federal  Government.  sclenoT  a^  to! 
American    farmer.     Many    of    ov^'p^bU^! 
tlona  are  over  100  years  old.     We  believe  ™,^ 
^^'Te^'^ha'?    ^^^-^^ot"^^,^ 
a^^Twor'&elTe^de'i.r^'"  '"''°" 
in^..  K^  l^^  foreign  nations  have  been 
^  touch  with  our  association  and  Ite  m^ 
t^™  to  study  the  methods  used  to  proWmM 
farmers  with  a  constant  flow  of^tel^fo^ 
mation.     For   It   1.   well   know^   ^^  ^^^Z 
nations   have   technical   date    but    lack  ^n 
nexpenslve  method  of  i^l^gTaXbU 
I;   personally,    have    been    Invited    to    vSlt 
^^ope^next  spring  and   wUl  a^ut^ 'i^'J 

m.^*,r****°"  *°'*  foresight  of  our  Oovem- 

S  ?h.^P'"T'*"°«  agriculture   is  r^e^ 

In  the  Second  Class  Mall  Act  of  187a  I^i^k 

provided    low-cost    dl.trlbutlo5   to   le^^ 

cals    "originated  and  published  f^  ST^ 

semination  of  Information  of  a  p^i^chi?" 

actar,  or  devoted  to  Uterature.  the  science     ' 

arta.  or  a  special  Industry;  and  has  a  le^M ' 

mate  lUt  of  subscribers."    We  sl^erel^iS: 

i^laTtn^/f  "***"  ^^^  contrCtioS'^to  ; 
special  Industiy;  namely,  farming 

tri".',?°<.'i,***r?*^''"""'"*  *■  »  booming  Indus- 
try  in  the  United  State.,  we.  llJ^ur  c^. 

Penty.  As  If  to  paraUel  the  decUne  In  farm 
mcome.  our  advertUlng  revenue  Lel^^ 
cent  lower  today  than  in  1967  We  s^^ 
your  hopes  and  ambitions  for  an  u^tu^^ 
fa™  income  to  the  rural  famUy^^tC^ow 

chlue^Tl^^^T""  ^"  '^"^''y  reflected  the 
cnaiienge.  that  lies  ahead,  m  his  messaee  of 
November  3.  1966.  Upon  signing  i^TTcxi 
and  Agriculture  Act.  he  aS  "if  I  S 
of     technological      revolution      and      rl^d 

^than'^n"''  "^  r*^"''^"  *">  orfan^^no 
less  than  m  our  factories  and  laboratori«. 
we  must  constantly  look  to  th^  fu^^'^N^ 
ways  must  be  explored  to  keep  i^iculti^ 
and  agricultural  policy  up  to  data  to  t^  i^ 
fun  benefit  of  neVflndln^  and  of  Sw^h 
f°'°S,-  to  make  aure  thaT^ur->otL?u!^^nd 
S.e^.r  "'•,''"*  °'  °"  »'"(^y  to  P^motS 
«tlr?i^;'omy.^"'"'"^"-  '^'"'  -<*  '^^ 

In^^rtfTVK^t'^'  *'  P^"**8*  ""'  '"»  reeourcea 

to  ^elve^-tL°?f  .fj;!'  P^P'*  ^'  «">tinue 
to  receive    the  full  benefit  of  new  flndlnus" 

^De«t'i!^"1i?f„**  °"'  •''°^  ^^*'  through 
C^r^n.       n**  ^"'^  Department  and  the 
land-grant  colleges,   we   can   assist  am-lcui 
ture  m  reaching  the  new  horlaoM  yoThave 
•o  clearly  outlined.  '  * 

thfj''/-"'.  ""''•''•  ^  *"  enclosing  matarlal 
wh.L"'"*'!  "^^  P"*  cooperation  and^^to 
ofTr^spe'ru;"  ^''^  ''''^  '*«'  ^  ^  «-  leTeU 
Tours  very  sincerely, 

James  Milhollamd.  Jr.. 

President. 

Department  or  AcaictTLTtrkE 

Mr.  JAUEs^rL^/ilTJa?-  '""'"^  '■'''' 

DxA«    Ma.    Mn-HoiiAND:    Thank    vou    fop 
your   interesung  lettar  of  DSben7      I 

l^'^hicK^th'"''  "»\"°»q"ely  valuable  aerv- 
P^h^h^  A  members  of  the  Agricultural 
^n  ^^  A«ocUtlon  have  rendered  Ameri- 
can agriculture  for  more  than  half  a 
century  I,  both  recognized  and  appreSated 
m-nT*lK'^*'**^""'y  intareeted  In  your  com- 

^^^  your  asaoclaoon  and  ita  m^- 
Wh^.  ^**^  ^  '**"»  ™ofe  about  the 
meUiod.  uaed  to  provide  American  farmer. 

^  U  T'^X'  °*^  °'  ^"^  informatlo" 
ObW,,  -!L5^^^  encouraging  development. 

Sir  toT'  ^^^  *''"^  "  ^«  been  very 
plain  that  one  of  the  biggest  agrlcultunU 
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a&mt.  onlv  loo^  twiaiv<a  t,^  h^^ > 


p«w«.  only  looM  btwrda  for  benche*      It  wu 
dMtlcat«d  July  4.  1800. 

An  art  of  Incorpontloo  wm  adootcd 
FW»u«ry  38.  1801  It  n^  To  1^ 
poraU  m  number  of  the  inb«blt*nt«  of  the 
•outb«Mt  part  of  Sturbrtdf..  .outhweet  part 
or  Charlton,  and  Um  wwt  part  of  Dudley  all 
to  the  county  of  Worewt«r.  In  a  parUh    by 

ir^J*^  *  "*•  8««>««1   Rellgloui   Society 
IB  the  town  of  Charlton."  °«-«iy 

Jededlah  Marcy  Apru  IS.  1801.  deeded  1 
•«•  and  ISO  rod*  to  the  proprietor,  of  the 
BMUnc  houM  for  %\  (thu  Included  site  of 
tte  pr«Mnt  OMttral  Baptin  Church) . 

The   panah   NovambM-   35.    1811,   voted   to 

.7"..^,**TIi.  *  '*'*°  *"•  P'ef*r«l  M*y 
ir  1813  The  petition  waa  preeented  to 
OommoawMlth  of  Uaaaachuaetu  June  1814 
wUb  name  of  town  left  blank  but  the  petl- 
Uoa  waa  rejected.  *^ 

A  oommlttae  from  the  Commonwealth 
flewed  "'•J*ndOctob.r  10.  1816.  forVJJ^ 
un>»  and  reported  fawably.    A  pariah^wTu 

Wnltory  glTen  u.  by  the  laat  court",  com. 
■MtUefor  a  town   by  the  name  of  South- 


J^  !y*^  *»•<*  »>•«»  known  a.  Hone.t 
■  l2L'^'^'^''^**»»""^'»*»««'ythe 
l"«w  or  the  pwMse  lUy  ig.  isis  ThU 
ew-ed  one  htauyian  to  wAte  "it  may  hTre 
b^  aiucbi^^u.,  by  «neone  "tie  old 
lore  from  Which  we  had  ..parated  in  a 
S^I-  .TTIL^*''*  •*  °^  ohetlnacy  la 
Si^?^!*^**"  to  Ko  «««  mue.  to  niet- 
torn  may  hare  come  from  eome  way  or 
fc«Toomj«*«.  ow  hu  mu,  or  nip.  or  ^- 

haMtant.  who  firmly  bellered  that  there  wa. 
■ore  true  honesty  here,  than  In  any  other 
ptoee  in  tw.  part  or  tha  country  • 
h  J?*!L!!~*  **  *»««"»>»»0«.  and  Qulnebau. 

gorauoo    wa.    drafted    D«9«mber    «      1814 
Fto»"y  U.  January  ,815.  another  meeting  wi 

V^Ma  wa.  conaJdered.     Vienna  wa.  recon- 

^  «^^J^i,2i^'"**°'''°«  that  IX  the 
OM*  of  8outhbr1d(e  wa.  already  in  um.  the 
■«M  or  Newbury  or  Newbem  be  UMd 
WNithbrMt*  woo  out  ^^ 

ThjMtown  i«Ud  March  3.  1837.  to  build  a 
S?*^r^     The  bulldln*  wa.  completed  in 

•«»««  for  thU  hou.e      <A  «irvey  in   1959 

S^^^l^'n^  '  "•'  **-"  «»^«  "ulld! 
***"  ?*<"  MeOOOO  to  8380.000  ) 

'^g««^  ««ure.  and  other  .UtUUc  dur- 

•^t  900  peraon.;    1830.   l.OOC:    1830    1444 
>»«.  n«^ly  1.800.   1838.  SO  dwelling.  wlthTn 
2S'2^!^,  ««»•  »»  BaptUt  meeting  houiS 
•nd  nearly  SJdweliin*.  in  Olobe 

**"•*««    TaXBB   TO    •■CCDB 

SS..r?^r^r -'^  S^  bu'^'aTd 
T^'^.Tr^^'^'^  Olobe^an^d-V^n?^ 
■^muton    street,    now   a    major    bdeine.. 
•«»^.  wa.  con.tnjcted  In  1851 

^Z  '.K**^  '*'"'''  '**'•*'  '»  ">•  develop- 
•ni  Of  the  town  ware  oon.truct«<i  a.  fol- 

lurch  ^^'■^'°***  Southbrldge.  built  In 
te^  ^'  ^^  "  Sturbrldge  meeUng- 
•SnTdUStTiL"  '  ««««»«»oner,  laid  out 
kiS.^^  •*•  «»'»«f"ct«l  •  county  road 
p!^t  {r°«  Southbrld,.  to  Pudley;  iSa 
KTbuiif^,^  "^  *"  Connecucut  line 
•X.ti^^.'^  '***^  P'^^-'t  central 

^aSmT^t     VJS^ii^  *^  Worche.t« 


o<T^  .!•  •*"**•  m  1887  on  conatrucuon 
^l^^'.T'^t^^  ^^-  After  much  co«^ 
^e  t?/H  ^t  '»^W>'»«  wa-  planned  to  houae 
^!^**'?°°^      ItwaabuUtonthealte^ 

1887  cornerstone  wa.  laid  July  4, 

Induatriaiiy.  American  Optical  Co  ha.  been 

^,"'»^'J'=«-   including   iti   early   da^^ 

It  wa.  .tarted  when  William  Beech^r    ^« 

iSii^hV^L*",  W««"<=«^lP  in  Proyldenle 
Where  he  had  learned  the  Jeweler",  trade. 

»AW  SPXCTACLKS 

He  pracUced  tbU  trade  here  7  year,  before 
he  c«ne  in  contact  with  what  wL^laSf^ 
••  crude  .pectacle..  The  spectacle.  hT^w 
were  an  Imported  pair  a.  wer^oet IJJcL^I 
round  in  America  at  that  time  "?*«*»«'« 

.%c^7e.rdw«t^S^'r.,^'    '""'^'''    ">« 
thI?momenr°  °''"'"'  ^'*"''^  "»•  »«-  « 

^  Kooert    H    Cole    became   head    of    the 

HeLiep;^"  '^^  ''^  P^--«   »^  to  ^y. 

rrUt**^'^.^'^'^  "^  then  reorganized  to  be 
come  the  American  Optical  Co  "^""^  ^  '^- 

ri^f!^.  P "^  throughout  thl.  country  a^d 
lU  foreign  operation..     More  than  4»^^ 

^£rM-T----^^^^ 

Of Pu.t'T "r^^e-J?^  ---« 

fle^.T.K^'^  t  ^*"'  "^^  ^*^  '«>m  Brook - 
^mr^tl  "*''  •  ''»"'•  °'  Wlnchendon  The 
company  wa.  Incorporated  In  1876.  It  now 
employ,  about  226  persona 

aouTBBUDCK  vnsrs 

First  white  men  to  visit  area-  J<*n  om 

ham  and   three  other,  in   IMsTto  ^Lw^' 

^ade^  relation,    with    IndlaT  a^d  "s?;""^ 

First  settler:   James  Deneson  who  setti«rt 
ma  cave  formed  of  rocks  during  rallorm? 

ItIS"'!.:^   '°'°  8outhbrldge\rea     iSi 

l?r«t^'^  **  Sturbrldge  meetlnghotSf^ 

First    busmen:     Sawmill    on    Qilnebau. 

Wver   north  .ide.  Ju.t  above  prewSTce^ 

f^M^^,^'^^      Bullt  first  grUrt  nSl! 

First    "Upright    house":    Buut    by    Mq»« 

aada^')  (Another  source   gives   1740 

First  schoolteacher:  Mary  Manning  rw.«- 
•ons  bam.  1738.  ^^  «»anning,  Dene- 

First  Are  engine:  1820. 
Flrat  aqueduct  company  •  1825     Xn  r.-^^^ 
water  for  new  Ammld^Ho"?     ^°  P'*"**** 
18m"*  *^'**'**  Canadian:   Abraham  MaroU 

Flr.t  librarian:   Mom.  Plimpton      xi^t*^ 
January  7,  1833.  »clal  Ubrary.  «ected 

First  town  clerk:  Timothy  Paige  Ebq 
Flnt  town  meeting:  March  6.  1816   ' 
nm  bank:   Incorporated  March  31,  1836 
First   Roman   CathoUc   mass-    1340   in    . 
prtvate   home   in   Olobe    ^11^  i«r».TL  * 
Fltton.  of  Worcester.  ^^   ^  '***'" 

^jnrst  high  «a»ool:  1841  In  room  over  town 
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First    telephone:     1880.      Headauart^m    «# 

Hi^Jn  f****«^"«:     "77.    along    Hamilton 
High,  Maine  and  South  Street. 

Waterworks:  1882. 
^^Electrlc    light   system   and   street   llghu: 

nrst   Frenchman   elected   selectman-    Jo- 
seph T.  BlanchM^,  1888.  "^"^a.    JO- 

.»^,*  I^ench-speaking  pupU  to  be  gradu- 

^er  Tew.     ''*'''''*'*^  ^^"^  Schoo.:^^ 

i^^li^"*^"  ^^^  'or  hravery  awarded 
in  Southbrldge:  Patrick  H.  PltzpaLck 
K,^^'^   woman   elected   to  office  In   South- 

J^J"  S"t!*oP^P"  graduated  from  South- 
dS^M      *      School:    Katna   Manthue   kD- 


Rbm  Lyncli  on  Clear  Writiaf  u  Sdeace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  January  10, 1966 

Mr  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
society  grows  more  complex,  so  does  our 
language. 

Particularly  In  science,  there  has 
sprung  up  a  whole  vocabularly  quite  un- 
known to  the  layman.  Most  Americans 
find  Itvery  difficult  to  understand  sclen- 
oflc  writing,  and  are  often  unable  to 

*,!f**lH^  ^^  °^  tremendous  strides  In 
the  field. 

A  distinguished  Milwaukee  journalist 
RusseU  G.  Lynch,  has  shed  a  great  deal  of 
light  on  the  problem. 

Mr  Lynch  is  a  veteran  newspaperman 
^il°..^  ^°^  several  writing  awards.  In 
addition,  he  earned  for  his  ^aper— the 
Milwaukee  Journal— a  merit  award  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Society  of  America 
As  the  first  full-time  natural  resources 
reporter  for  a  major  newspaper,  Mr 
Lynch  has  long  recognized  the  serious 
Barrier  which  language  can  present  to 
the  layman  interested  In  scientific 
progress. 

Last  year  the  Department  'of  Agricul- 
ture printed  a  most  Informative  and  help- 
ful article  on  this  problem  by  Mr  Lynch 
Demajid  for  the  article  has  been  so  heavy 
that  it  has  already  been  reprinted  six 
times.  As  I  feel  it  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  Members.  I  include  it  herewith: 
LiNGinsTic  BAKKixas  m  ScttNoe  WamNo 

( By  Ru«sell  O.  Lynch ) 

Beatnik,    use   a    peculiar   lingo   which    Is 

meant  to  exclude  others  from  their  prtvate 

little  world.     Some  scientists  and  technolo- 

Itlsts  are  guilty  of  the  same  kind  of  sAob- 

'^    ^?fi  "***''  "^y  "*  J^^Kon.    The  cost  is 

a  Dreakdown  In  communication  which  th*T 

can  lU  afford.  ^  ^^ 

Jargon,  however,  is  not  the  only  barrier  ta 

communication,    nor    Is    snobbery   the    sole 

explanation  for  the  use  of  words  that  convey 

UtUe  or  no  meaning  to  the  average  person. 

Good  scientific  and  technical  terms  un- 
common words,  and  foreign  expressions  or 
quotatlons_aU  fine  in  the  right  company- 
oan  lose  ordinary  readers  or  listeners  uid 
may  even  antagonize  them. 

rtAi^"^  r^**'-  Kebecca  West,  who  has 
devoted  much  thought  to  the  moUvaUon  «rf 
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ft  Mrt«ii>   type  e( 


•  tmt  vt 
wrtuag 
feut  tt  I*  Ukaly  UlA 
la  otb«r  diacipttBM  ■ 
tar  (Bllur*  to 
It  !■  • 


of  It. 
I  tb»  on*  tftUlnc  to  oo( 

1MI»««4  him 

Wh*tr*«r  tiM  fauXt  BB*y  b*-- tnutia«(««i 
MMay  OT  avfapMMik  fway  uiini 
•VMM*  l^nsaM— an  if  iba  (uutv 
UbM  Ihitr  iwfiitii—  M«  « 
MesavUahaMMB,  paiMiifcHj  s  UMy  m«  la 
Rubttc  tiaelM  ftad  «Biph»Uc»U7>  f  Ut«y 
•I  May  ' 

•r*   not   Um 
)    •IC«M.    b*- 
li 
futlty. 


tern  % 

«M  mUty  If 
oCWji  w<M«L    A  UmpU'Nqrd  tbat  mny- 
■  ib««dd  kamrt    Aili  •  tmm  paopi*.    Wby 
not  UM  •'mynLXUfm'  *ad  b*  mir*  thftt  cvwr 
'—  win    iiiilwinaiiT 


•r>  frtgMMMd.  I  moiild  «f . 
a  «alM 

it  M  ' 

Nov.  t  do  not  w«nt  to  b* 
I  adiBln  an*  wrtttxtf  uM  | 

taebateal 
^  tfaetpltnM  hav«  poliit«d 

oat  ttet  HiiBWto  paptii  muat  b«  wrttt«n  so 
••My«b««  e*a 
Iteay  r«Mafcb  avtbon  do 

*t  tiMl 

wn  tmb  tiM 

eolald*  and  vm  It  tai  q^MUac  or 

tb«  public. 


I    «Md    «1M 

twt  I  woM  set  ua*  It  la  »  nram- 

pspOT  •rtlcl*     Stop  too  pcnooa  on  Mm  atrMt 

Mid  ask  what  "a  dlaetpUna^  la  and  I  will  ba 

•urprtaad  U  you  |«t  oaa  light  i 

■van  In  tbatr  own 


popplac  up  ta  Ml. 

It  k  ataa  a  aunaatly 

aerkaia.     'nta 

I  of  tMo  «aad.  ^artlcuUrly 

^  #*•  It  Uttla   uUUty 

wbat  tbaM  ainaia  naaaUy  aaaan  la 
tteai"  and  U  thaf  uaad  tbat  aotd  ttaair  tmA 
not    ba    wwmlwtiid    |*at    tbay 


At  •  iKBebaaa  ooa  Uota.  X  Mt 
two  dlf- 
fOTant  ilHltiili  of  I 

At  a  aatkiabl 
that  I  atUndrt. 
Jact  of  iba  ant  MiMaB.    Tbo 


la  ftaUowti^ 

TTJf   waa  ona   of   tha   tarma.     A 

baariof  tba  niatla  of  quMtlona  In  Om  mi> 

aaplalnad  that  It  waa  about  Om  Mma 

Uka  oCbara.  I  knaw  thk  OMaat 

tbat  tbo  dOM  la«bai  to  batf  an  esparlinaatal 

I    popad    atoB(    vtUi    Iko 


%  Pb.  D.  of  my 
for.  Ba  aald. 
.**  I  aald.  "I 
taMvaiapca- 


■ay.  I  tblak.  doaa  not  bava  tha  rifht.  atbt- 
caUy.  to  daay  It  to  any  oOnd  eapabia  of  un. 
dM^frtlng  tba  taAa  or  tba  tboucbta.  atm- 
ply  bieaiMi  tba  pntiMim  of  that  mind  lacks 
bio  ova  blfb-laval  adueatlon. 
Snob  Boa  aoaoi  to  fotiot  tbat  aamantlca. 

Aad  awtblat  baa  eontnbutod  M  maab  to  tba 
advaoea  at  clTUtaatloo  aa  cooununlcatlon. 

Wbara  ooa  author  dallbcrataly  tbrowa  up 
llnfulatta  bowfi  (or  bu  Infartora.  aooaa 
otbara  (aU  to  fiommunlcau  bacauM  tbay  an 
■kan tally  OAatooaad  on  cboMn  lalanda. 

A  raw  yaaiB  go.  a  Ifldwastern  unlvaralty 
publlahfd  a  remarkable  arork  on  the  vcfeta- 
tlon  of  lie  State  Publication  notice  and 
book  jacket  aald  tbat  tba  book  waa  written 
wttb  a  mtwlwnm  of  «»»'«fftiml  tanaa.  for  tba 
OM  of  (aiBiwig  otbara)  fonaora.  eoaawiauon 
worbon  and  imb  ta  wood  eoatrol  aad  raeroa- 
ttoa. 

Tit*  autboo  really  lutd  ma  oaaili^  oat  my 
dkrtumartM.  t  found  tO  or  90  wvrte  Uf  th* 
biat  a  or  S  cbapton  tbat  w«r*  not  In 
my  -CoU*0aU."  and  Maia  wv*  not  aran  In 
tba  -Marrtaa"  I  atticfc  with  tt  and  waa 
wal^rowaidad.  iMit  I  wondered  bow  many 
farmara.  wtad  oontrol  mmtx,  and  eonaerratlon 
workan  want  Iwyond  tuch  ezpreaalona  aa 
"morptMlofieal  nxb- 
'"altltadlaal  ratardatloa  of  pba- 
^Oauaalan  ampUtoda 

many  fMdari  will  uae  a  dictionary, 
laao   road    wttb   one   at   hand?      And 
tbo  aCorlac  >•  oral,  there  la  no  diction- 
ary aad  a  ataa  oaa  Iom  bia  audience  qoldtly. 
A    natmnaMy   known   epecuiut   on    water 
raoouroao    raooaUy    addraaaad    a    Milwaukee 
fotbartac  of  Oooaanatlonlata.    Bl*  paper  waa 
a  pnlUhod  mMt«fpi*«e.    My  admiration  waa 
M  I  left  tha  hall,  when  a  laaryar 
'I  ahould   tkav*  broufht  alonf 

It  la  a  ffood  ooiaa  tbat  aetantlata 

wiu  OBdantaad  tha  nacaa- 

_  wttb  the  pulMic  Itava 

of  tbatr  aaaootataa  who  l^nor* 

lllty. 

Bataa.  Unlvaralty  of  Mlchlcan  ao- 

taf errad  In  oaa  cf   lUa  booka    to  a 

eotnad  u  a  rubaU- 

tuta  for  "eaBMaaalty.** 

'  bo  wrote,  "laada  aaatly  to 
oad  Mocboraa.  to  acoeyatema  and  eco- 
TbaM  are  all  lovely  worda  but  they 
*nn*t  taaOy  aay  anything  new.  The  trouble 
ta  tbat  tbo  tRwd-eotaar.  sinking  bllaafully 
Into  bio  oMMIuiM.  gndually  loaM  all  eom- 
'rttb  tba  outatda  world.  He 
trooi  tlma  to  tlmo  to  oonplaln  tbat 

<  doaont  raaUy  undaiatauil  or  appre- 

«tau  bla  iBportaat  tboogbta— OMaala*  bla 


■>;"— Pk  Blckey.  a  TTniTaralty  of  Wtaeoaatn 
prnfaaam.  while  h*  wm  editor  of  the  Journal 
Wt  tbo  WUdUie  Society,  told  ma  ba  ran  acroas 
oachg— oaathU: 

"Wblla  plloung  a  Polar  Cub  SO  mUea  waat 
of  (amrchlll.  two  rosea  were  aaen  In  a  lUghly 
abnormal  condition." 

Aalda  from  inHi/^Vntj  ^^i  ^wo  foxM  SMm 
to  havo  baon  pUottac  an  airplane.  tbU  was 


Aadtbtaon*! 

"A     porcupine     covered     with     Sarcoptee 
•eabaU  was  browsbt  to  the  laboratory  in  a 


1*at  jMVnal  oaoa  liad  a  fuaa  in  tta  latter 

ovor  editorial  raq[uaato  for  poUahlng 

''■onpu.  whiob  lad  Juattn  Laonard. 

OoaaarvaUoB  director  of  IClcblgan. 

quita ^—      -  - 


tat  «<  v^a*  •• 


M  Interior 

"Waterfowl  TboMrrow." 

bad  qatt*  a  afruggle 

'  of  tba  eontrtbutoro  to  mm  plain 
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language.  nilUble  for  popular  raadlng.  The 
Agrtcultur*  Department  doubtlaas  has  had  a 
similar  problem  with  Ita  yearbook. 

As  I  axpUlned  to  one  of  Llnduska'g  authora 
who  aought  my  help,  there  U  a  simple  rule:" 
U  an  ordinary  reader  would  have  to  look  up 
a  word,  look  It  up  for  him  and  use  the  com- 
OMOaat  synonym  in  the  dictionary.  Moat 
raadara  won  t  bother;  they  wUl  pass  over  the 
word  or  pass  up  the  article. 

They  might  not  be  helped  by  a  dictionary 
la  aooM  Instances  Example:  "Soil  amend- 
ment. Soil  sclentuu  like  to  use  thU  on*— 
probably  to  add  a  touch  or  dignity  to  earthy 
things  In  a  t«:hnlcal  publication,  its  prob- 
ably all  right.  But  the  plain  truth  Is  that 
they  are  talking  about  fertlllxer 

aclentuu.  parucularly  those  In  academic 
(rtrdes.  are  vary  wary  of  newq>aper  reporters 
They  are  fearful  of  belnc  made  to  "look 
bad,"  ona  explained  to  me.  Look  bad  to 
whom?  Surely  not  the  newspaper  readers 
to  general?  And  Just  a*  surely  not  to  fellow 
aetantlata.  who  will  know  that  any  fumbling 
was  the  reporters,  even  If  they  do  Mb  the 
victim. 

If  a  sclentUt  has  a  story  that  should  Inter- 
est a  fair  segment  of  tha  pubUc.  he  should 
be  glad  to  give  It  to  a  reporter.  He  has  a 
right  to  ask  the  editor  for  a  conscientious  re- 
porter If  be  does  not  get  one  the  first  time 
Be  ahould  Uke  pains  to  see  that  the  reporter 
understands  the  facta  (a  good  reporter  will 
aaa  to  that  himself.)  if  something  is 
wrong  when  the  story  appears  In  print.  thU 
should  not  call  forth  anguished  outcries  but 
rather  lead  to  a  friendly  and  helpful  ex- 
punation  of  wher^  the  writer  went  wrong 

ThU  attitude  can  be  very  rewarding  both 
for  the  individual  sdentlst  and  for  fellow 
aolantlsta  who  may  find  that  reporter  use- 
ful. 

As  a  rai>ort«-.  I  was  fortimata  to  get  such 
halp  from  sclentlsta  and  technologUta  weU 
•qulppwl  to  cotnmunlcata.  I  ran  into  others 
Rifled  by  a  man  who  waa  asked  to  check 
the  IrrlgaUon  secUon  of  a  report  I  wrote  on 
Oolcrado  River  aaUnlty  problems.  My  task 
*—  **>  make  It  simple  enough  to  appeal  to 
newspaper  editors.  The  expert  found  It 
"difflcult  to  review"  becauaa  It  waa  "overaUn- 
pUfled  " 

■  Wataon  Davl*.  director  of  Science  Service 
to  an  addreas  soma  yeaia  ago  at  a  scientific' 
•ommunlcatton  conference  held  by  the 
American  AsaodaUon  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  said  this:  , 

"Tha  great  art  In  telling  U  tb  make  the 
worda  mean  what  you  want  them  to.  not  In 
raw  own  mind  but  in  the  minds  of  others. 
™«o  to  Uttte  need  for  'writing  down.'  This 
!■  danoootrated  by  the  dally  newspaper 
■Won  sorraa  children  and  old  folks  alike 
"***"»—  »'»«1  vlvldneaa  are  more  needed  than 
'ooobulary  limitations  baaed  on  word  Usta  " 

Olvan  the  chance.  I  think  that  I  could 
convince  Mr.  Wataon  that  vocabulary  Uniita- 
jtoa  la  nacaaaary— not  In  the  concept  of 
^rord  llata"  but  in  bilingual  ability 

aclentlflc  tarma  aad  the  popular  ton^e 
|««*»y  are  two  different  languagea.  The 
r*ot  art"  Is.  aa  Ur.  Wataon  said,  to  make 
words  meaningful  la  the  minds  of  others 
Tb*  slmpleat  way.  and  reaUy  the  only  practl- 
•M  one.  u  to  talk  the  other  man's  language 
X*o  altemaUve  U  to  IntarpoUte  frequent 
•opUnaUooa  to  make  sclenuflc  or  tochnologl- 
«M  worda  maanltogful.  A  Uttla  of  thU  U 
JBOd;  too  much  wlU  bore  tb*  Ustaner  or 
»**d*r.  If  It  does  not  atfront  hiw^ 

As  for  "writing  down"  (or  talking  down). 
!:.''  dangerous  even  to  ttUnk  in  such  tertns 
•Jjtod  yourMlf  that  In  the  present  stata  of 
"'2"**°*'  ovolutton  tha  poople  you  addreas 
■r*  apt  to  hsv*  mlnda  aa  good  aa  youra 
Th*y  Just  lack  the  tools  to  um  their  minds 
••  you  UM  yours      Your  job  U  to  supply  tha 


Worda  are  tb*  tool*  of  tha  mind.    It  .<. 
••■  wrtttan  titat  man  was  unable  to  think 


'^^r^^^'**'..!^   ''^^   "««»»•  untu  be 
provided  symbols  and  then  wortls 

tJ!l^^^°^^"  ^^*  y°"  objective  ta.     To 
taw    knowledge?     Or    to    parade    knowl- 

th?t  ^^  ^^^  P*^P'"  ^  ^^°^  a»>out  things 
they  know  or  supply  new,  useful  words.     Do 

See  how  much  more  I  know  than  you  do  " 
.>J?f  "o*.*"**  *'  "**  aforementioned  book 
^n  tJJ.®'*^'  '«««**"««  occaslonauy  tried 
to  do  this.  He  ysed  "podzollzaUon"  wlththe 
explanation  that  it  meant  topsoS  Imp^ve^! 
h.  ^2:^'J?^""^*^*''«  """^  tranSocatlon^But 
UOM  **       ^°'^'  '''°  '''  ^  explana- 

Btat'^t^i^*'  ^**"  "^^  *'^"*  "  B-^e  biolo- 
gist  talking  to  a  group  of  farmers.     He  got 

itf?  i  ''Pnwrtons  that  he  was  over  his  Itaten- 
!^i«in  »"k  ***  ^"  "*''••  "'  ^°^'^  attempt  to 
-^^  .^'"'i^  y°"'  '^ouWnt  understand  U 
anyhow."    Rigbt  there  he  loat  them  b^ond 

Be   sure.    If   you   are   talking   or  wrttlne 

plainly  as  those  farmers  did,  even  ifyou 
don't  do  it  as  crudely  as  that     '    "  ""   "   ^^ 

nl^th-Tln'*  °'"  "P**''"--  yo"  "hould  recog- 
fTdl^U^e^o^  °'  communication  ^u 

l-  Your  own  group  or  discipline. 

YOU   may   expect   the  language  of  a  dla- 

th^e'i^t;^  *^  "^'""  ^  "  iSclptes  but  n^ 
the  Jargon,  or  oral  shorthand,  of  a  specialized 
group  within  the  discipline  »P««iailze<l 

and  2!^"  Who  may  waat  your  lnf(«natlon 
lat^  *  "Pected  to  put  forth  a  reasonable 
effort  to  understand.  "»"ic 

Some   of   the   burden   of  communication 
may  be  placed  on  these  people,  but  nT^ 

^n^t  tl^™  T^  ^^^  ^""^  ^^^  *  bit. 
^^  B^  *°  ^^  questions  and  look  up 
things.  But  a  good  writer  or  speaker  will 
take  on  more  than  hU  sha«  Of  thTburd^' 
i>„t  J^^  you  want  to  Interest,  or  ahould, 
but  Who  lack  the  spedallzed  vocabulary 
t«  -^^""P  comprues  most  of  the  p^pie 
^hT..^v.,'  °^  "^  "*"  P"'*"*^  service  mist 
?^e  b^n?'-  '"*"  *^"^'"  **>  legUlator. 
Slf  .^      °'  communlcaUng  is  entirely  on 

f,^ Vn^'T  common  words  will  convey  mea^- 
ine  and  in  speaking,  be  alert  for  «l^  that 
the  audience  is  not  following  hhn. 
.„H  y°"  accept  the  duty  of  communicating 
m»t.T'T''  "  "  •ucce.ifully,  more  of  j^u? 
matarlal  WlU  get  Into  newspapers.  cC^ 
petition  for  news  space  U  murdVrous.  ^e 
editors  waste  basket  Is  large  and  his  re- 
porters   assignment  sheet  U  crowded 

If  rJ^'Jr'T  ^^T^  "^^  """^  ^t  I'^to  print, 
or  ^^J  °  ^"^  *=°™'  ^  your  meetings 
e«^^.^  come  walk  out  and  print  nothtai, 
examine  your  elTorta.  --»"». 

ki^*^^,^°"  '^P*"  «*  too  full  Of  th* 
^m^ri^'^'^  ^  ^'»  described,  or  your 
«^art«»,  which  usually  are  more  useful  to 

i^tb^-  ^.r^'^^y  ''^y-  I  ^'^  that 
?Sl^^a^^"'?  not  prepare  summaries. 
iTiat  Is  a  Job  for  an  Interpreter. 

In     my    bbservatlon,    communlcaUon    Is 

^It^'^  '"'^"^'  "  *  P«-  relauons  mai 
^^J^  newspaperman  who  can  pick  up  the 
^^^  .1  "■  *«=*»°'cal  knowledge  he  neediC 
rather  than  a  scientist  or  technologist  wb^ 
mijy  never  be  able  to  m«,erstand  toTnews" 
PJ*«  business  or  what  may  seem  to  him  Ita 
senaeleaa  whims.  ^^ 

At  the  aquatic  biology  aenUnar  mentioned 
ownier.     some    papers   >  contained     material 

^^  ^*^.?'"*  ^^'^^  segmenta  ofHie 
pubUc.  but  it  took  some  winnowing  and 
t»n*Uttng.  So  the  only  local  newsDaoer 
coverage  was  in  the  form  of  Inte.Triews^Jm 
l.^^X  ?U  ^"•*  "Peakers  from  the  consA-- 
vatton  field.  Brnest  Swift  and  8eth  Gordon 
T^  interviews  had  very  Uttle  relaUon  to  the 
seminar  program  but  gave  the  newspapen 
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Li^^   to   get   the   ««unar   Into   tbelr 

nr^**'»  .**  "*•  National  Conference  on 
m^^t  ^•i*""°''-  tbere  was  a  wealth  oTgoS 
materta^  burled  In  the  papers  of  top-ranking 
sclentlsta  and  engineers.  But  It  was  what 
X  said  as  leader  of  a  panel  on  "Public  Aware- 
^^^^  ?**~°  ReBponslblllty"  that  pro- 
TWed  the  Associated  Press  with  a  lead  for 
both  Ita  day  and  night  storlea 
YrJf'JT^^^'  "posters  used  material  they 
faiew  would  be  understandable  and  perhaS 
Interesting  to  their  readers 

Readers  of  thU  article.  I  am  sure  have 
seen  similar  occurrences.  They  are  food  fnr 
thought  rather  than  cause  for  cha^ln 

People  are  not  compeUed  to  listen  to  you 
^«.TJ  y*'"'  P*P«"-  You  are  in  a  buyer's 
market,     competing     with     murder      rane    ■ 

^lLi"\  '"Jtf^*™  ^^'  aerospace  travel  a^ 
cooUcs  in  the  newspapers;  entertainment  on 
television:  and  sex,  whodunlte  and  weetema 
on  drugstore  book  counters.  w-wraa 

At  the  very  least,  you  must  make  what  vou 
say  understandable,  and  If  you  have  tt* 
talent  you  had  better  make  It  interesting 


Is. 


Regard  It  as  a  chaUenge,  for  that  It  surely 


Eaioc7  to  Citkf  Joatke  TtokiTaBa  of 
Hawaii 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  hawah 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  January  10,  196S 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
am  sure  that  my  honorable  coUeaguea 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  50th  State 
despite^  many  alleged  handicaps,  has 
nnade  Its  transition  from  a  territory  t6 
statehood  with  more  ease  and  nnesse 
than  anticipated  by  many.  That  we 
were  able  to  do  this  was  due  In  large  part 
to  the  outstanding  leadership  of  Hawaii's 
citizenry.  And  so  I  stend  here  with 
heavy  heart  to  Inform  you  that  one  of  the 
traUblazers  of  our  great  State  has  passed 
on  to  history. 

..He  Is  Wilfred  Chomatsu  Tsuklyama 
Uie  first  chief  justice  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Supreme  Court  and  a  pioneer  in  many 
pubUc  endeavors.  Justice  Tsuklyama 
was  many  things  to  aU  of  Hawaii's  peo- 
ple. As  Jurist,  legislator,  attorney,  and 
community  leader,  he  devoted  his  life  to 
principles  which  cwitrlbuted  to  the  best 
interest  of  Hawaii  and  its  people. 

Bom  in  Honolulu  of  Japanese  immi- 
grants, he  was  one  of  the  early  leaders 
in  the  flght  to  prove  that  Americans 
of  Japanese  ancestry  were  loyal  to  their 
country,  the  United  States,  prior  to  and 
during  the  trying  years  of  World  War  n 
After  the  war.  he  won  a  seat  in  the  terri- 
torial senate  and  rose  to  become  the  first 
person  of  oriental  ancestry  to  be  chosen 
president  of  that  legislative  body;  As 
chief  justice  of  the  Infant  State  of  Ha- 
waii. Tsuklyama  won  national  recogni- 
Uon  by  being  elected  to  the  seven-mem- 
ber executive  council  of  the  Conference 
of  Chief  Justices. 

With  the  passing  of  Justice  Tsuklyama 
HawaU  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
ablest  and  moat  dedlcatBd  citizens.  As 
Hawaii's  RepreoenUUve  to  Congress,  as 


\ 
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who  haa 
Um 


•Dd  highly 

ttM.  and  M 

ttMUof  his  Mir- 

■■IMwaavdM»> 

Ml  aympathy  to  hla  widow  and  hla  chil- 


-•  •  •  Th*t  day  wtU  mm*  wbm  U>«t 
r«allM  Uut  «•  AT*  M  lofal  m  Umt  w«  to 
lb*  OatMd  ~ 


■arilM  Om  whMi  asVMuvd  in  Um  1 
aUr-BuDallB  aff  January  S.   II 

JusUea  Tauktyama'i  exem- 
ptoryearaar: 

Joanca  Tk»mrv*MA  Ooa  at  A«a  ti 
(»y  awTWiOM) 
«utT«a    CboaMtN    l^oklTKiiia.    M, 

«ad*y    In    Koafetal 


31  In  •  l«U«  tti««d  Dwambar  17 
■•  «M  bom  la  Mnaalala  ttmreb  22.  IW7 
Jaatte*  T^uklywaa.  •  aiywMlean.  diatia- 
awaaa  bUnaaU  tfottag  hit  wlarfui  Ufatim* 
Mt  •ttoTMy.  jtirlat.  la(Ula«or.  eoBunualty 

and  atlUata 
AlUMnish  abort  in  ctatura.  tta  bad  a  r«pu> 
latlaa  tar  batac  lona  on  ormtory.  m  talaat 
rlpaaad  by  hia  many  yaara  In  tta«  laryttorlal 

■la  BUMtary  of  tba  MifUab  lana<iaaa  playd 
P*rt  la  Ma  iflMMvaaaaa  aa  a  ipaafe- 
kttar  wba«  Iba  wlllag 

atad  abM  Jtatica  in  I9M  by 
turmm  Oo«.  Wutfaaa  F.  Qulaa.  a  7-y«»r  larai 
afelab  waa  to  nplra  In  Oelobar  IM6 

TMtkiyama*  own  Ufa  and  aaaay 

jMNaM 
way  of  lifa, 


"Vvan  DOW,  I  ehaUanga  tbaaa  lo  abow  aaa 
wbvain  «•  ba*«  baaa  dMoyal. 

'XoyaKy  la  a  ipiMilaaaoaa  lova  atanlfaaiaj 
by  a  Baa  tar  Iba  aewaui  «f  bla  ebo«ca.  and 
t^  wttUa^aiaa  to  pay  tn*  ultUnata  lacrt&ca 
for  bla  aawa^y  wbcn  tba  mooMnt  comaa 

"Wa  liaarliaa  etuaana  of  Japaaaaa  aa- 
aaatry  ara  raady  lo  do  anytbinc  for  aar  eoun- 
Iry.  Iba  Oatlaa  Mataa  of  Amartca." 

m  immadlaU  rapareaa- 
■0MM  tba  tamiory.  pmwytim 
••  la^UlB  laiar  tbai  b«  oMant 
awty  lo  aay  Ibaaa  la  a  gKup  ct  ptmm*  who 
•fa  paoM  ta  ermnaa  etuaaaa  af  Japaaaaa 
aaaaaui  aaTatrly. 

Tbaa  eaM*  «b*  balaeUva  Qwiiiii  iu«. 
wbieb.  TaiaJUyaaM  nbaaind.  bM  baaa  a  be«a 
U>   tba    iBilwaa  •<  ibaaaaai   aacaatry   in 

^^ ,    la   raoMTk    in 

AprU   IMl 

"Thtn  baa  baaa  vwy  litii*  uik  Uuiy  avan 
on  tba  part  aC  abapMea.  r«cardtn|  tba  loy- 
alty of  BawaUaa-bora  J^mmm  baeatiaa  of 
tba  Uria  nuflsbar  of  aHlBWH  •(  Japaaaaa 
oBcaatry  who  bara  baaa  oallad  Into  tba 
Afaiy.- 

JaaUoa  Taublyama  bUaaalf  voluntaacad  In 
>**>  f  Mttva  BUUlary  aarvta*  but  waa  not 


■  waa  la  Iba  a«ala«H  of  a 
Itava  ta  ba«a  all  Ji 

ta 
aoiukWy  oaly— «Mba*  liwliii  or  Japaa 

Bat  tba  katUa  waa  apbUl  an  tba  way.  aa« 
on  two  nronta 
Oa  ocM  *ia  b«  bad  to  ll«bt  tba 
of 

Id 


In  January  o(  IPM.  ha  a«alB  aawod  bla 
•arrtcaa  to  bla  aoontry  by  taag  tba  brat 
Niaat  in  BawoU  to  voinnlaar  tar  combat 
aaiu  of  fiiaai  of  Japaaaaa  aacaatry  b*. 
taaevtaaiaad  tbaa  by  tba  Army 
nli  waa  S  daya  bafora  tba  dn«a  waa  aa> 
-  pabimiy 

I'm  4«  yaaia  oM."  T^ufelyaiaa 

■11  iln  ■7****^SLl1^^  ■"*■■  to  pan 

or  Iba  nwaiaallun.    m  tab*  aay. 

Ibeacb   ba 
aapbyaleally^ 
oa*  e(  bla  acttva  parttetpatka 


itiattac  eo   golf   aad 

rid  War  U.  boaaiai.  ba 
ebiof  wajdaa  at  aona  I  (Ifuiwnu 
tract)  la  tba  wmrdaa^  -il-lalon  of 
of  Olviuaa  Oaf  ■ 


antalllnc 
laag  watunc 
da  a  rwult.   an  appracubi*  numbar  waa 
am  Mt  In  tba  undaalrabla  status  of  dual 


In  !•««.  IVuklyaata  bacaaM  a  .ww«> 
candidate  for  tba  tarrttorlal  raaaflolTmoa 
**  *  **y*«fc»'«*«.  alaca  it  waa  known  that  h* 
bad  prartoualy  daclinad  raquaau  from  ptuty 
aaMibota  to  wmMm  tba  raca. 

antSir^JP***!!?  ••^  "^  eniaaaa  of 
•»>  ••'*•  ««  Wa.  and  diad  hia  papara  half  aa 


frotit"  la  a  pabtla  ^aacb  in  II 
"AHboufh  lowd  aaaaaattoaa  ar«  baii^  dl> 
ractad  agaiaat  Mw  aMlHBa  of  Japaaaaa  aa- 
eaatry.  It  ka  litntdMiBl  tbat  nary  a  wbiapar  la 
ralaad  a«minat  tba  daal  eitioana  of  otbar  ra- 
cial awcaatilaa." 

^  *^I^?J*  ^f?"""  »€»ln  la  t»40  to  My 
lo  Iba  "aaaowd  tiawt.'  during  a  larga  pwbile 
rtaBlla: 

ay  la 
will   lavM   tbaa   ibay   ent 


of  tba 
«f  Iba  two   top 
^..      ^_  -  tba  job  «a  If 

Baaa  dafag  it  for  yaara.  B«w«ni*a^ 

Tao  yaaia  latar.  bla  abM  aMtar    Cm  Ooi- 
^  la   Oadar  BapMa.   Inwa     tiumjuu   him 

IC!?^  K'iff*  "  '""  '•••  '*"«^  *»  faeognl- 
tkm  of  hia  laclaUUva  caraar  and  publlclMrT- 
lea 

Ha  waa  tbaa  prmMaBt  of  tba  Mrrtlorlal 
■aaate.  tba  firat  fliairan  of  JapMM*  aaeaa- 
try  to  ba  ao  rhnna.     ■*  waa    iiUnUil.  oa- 
of  tba  aaaata  la  iMt. 

.  of  tba  meat 
aCaetlva  awppertara  of 

" ' i-ribiiiiii  ^^ 


In  1»M  after  he  bad  taaUBed  before  the 
OA  Saaaie'a  Intartor  and  Inaular  Aifaira 
Cooamltta*  on  tba  laauc  of  race  In  Hawaii. 
Chalrauut  Joaepb  C  Oltfaboney  told  him 

"Oaaattr  Tkuklyama.  tba  ooounlttae  haa 
Iteard  with  a  great  deal  of  intaraat  yomprr- 
■uaatva  sbttamant.  aad  U  morad  to  know  that 
a  maa  cT  your  aacaatry  baa  riaen  to  a  place 
of  dtatltxiiloti  uodar  the  American  flag  ' 

Then  came  I9M 

Tkuklyama  waa  reelected  to  hU  third  term 
in  the  territorial  ecnau  but  by  then  the  Re- 
pubilcana  were  In  the  minority,  after  a  Dem- 
octauc  UtMlallda  at  tba  polla 

mwoatrr  LMam 

He  was  electad  aanate  minority  leadrr  and 
oottttnued  to  bold  tba  raapcct  of  colleague*. 
raaaHlm  of  party  aflUUtlon 

■a  aoatrolled  bualneae  with  dignity  and 
reetralnt.  but  waa  knowp  to  unleaah  xtrong 
rritlcum  •on  those  who  Umpercd  with  sena- 
torial proceaaaa. 

In  IMt.  b*  led  the  light  agalnat  a  bill 
calling  for  tba  rod  of  capltel  punlahment. 
but  loat  by  a  10-to-S  vote 

One  newspaper  reported ; 

Tba  ptotaat  "ttormed  Into  a  thundering 
llllbuatar  by  Tauklyama 

"thm  flllbtiatar.  believed  to  be  only  the 
tbtrd  la  tlawatl  senate  history,  created  per- 
haps the  graateat  excitement  on  the  floor 
this  session  and  had  Democratic  senators 
stymied  for  a  while 

"OlTing  his  personal  views  agalnat  abolish- 
ment of  capital  punlahment.  Tsuklyama 
bisasd  oa  for  an  hour  before  the  senators 
aaaaMd  to  reallaa  be  waa  filibustering  against 
tbabm. 

~Wban  It  appaarad  ba  nUgbt  roar  past  the 
midnight  daadlla*  of  tba  ssssinn  in  an 
attaaapt  to  pravent  stopping  the  clock  - 
tb«raby  aadlng  the  session — they  (Demo- 
eratle  ■aoatora)  pullad  tba  clock  plug  shortly 
after  Ppax." 

Hm  Damofrata  bad  maaafad  to  stumble 
oa  a  senate  rule  on  a  point  of  order,  and 
tbsraby  bait  Tsuklyama. 

Ibubtyaaw  waa  hia  fourfii  4-yaar  term  aa 
sanaier  lb  IMS  and  again  j^Mcaat*  minority 
"         *iadar.     Ba   was   the   only   Republican 
tba  flea  aanators  from  hi*  fUth  du- 


t>a.  sawsTm  aura 

Tbaa  casta  atatebood.  aad  Tsuklyama 
■tappad  Ibto  tba  VS.  Baaate  race. 

Wax  ba  bad  troubia  aagaging  bU  foe.  tba 
late  OroD  B.  Loog. 

Bapunat  Don  Horlo.  of  the  Star-Bulletin. 
aowOovaraor  John  A  Burns'  press  secretary, 
raaofdad  this  happening  tbualy : 

*1<oac  baa  remained  staadfaaUy  aloof,  re- 
foalac  to  ba  lurad  into  even  the  mildest 
serapm  with  Tsuklyama.  who  recently  es' 
prsased  bis  frustraUon  before  an  11th  dla. 
trlct  OOP  meeting : 

"  'I'm  up  against  an  InTlslblc  candidate  I 
caat  debate  with  him  because  he's  mute  and 
iloaaat  say  anything  Its  exuemely  ditnruM 
tatktag  to  tba  wall '" 

■orlo  wrote  tbat  Uwg  'Mtaekad  thu  )ab 
deftly'  by  replying  with  a  typical  "no  c  m- 
mant" 

TBtilUy*BM  waa  dafaatad  In  his  bid  for 
natloaal  oMe*.  but  anotbar  graat  honor  wi»^ 
baatorwad  upon  blm.  tbat  of  being  the  first 
chief  JuaUea  of  tba  new  Btete's  suprema 
court. 

Tboaa  Who  know  Tsuklyama  say  tba  Job  of 
cblaf  Juatic*  oauaed  blm  to  tone  down  hit 
stentorlaa  style  of  speaking,  and  his  r^ 
marks,  to  fit  the  dignity  of  the  court 

Bacognltlon   continued    to  oobm   his   w  <y 

la  IMO.  he  was  elected  to  tba  aaren-mt  in- 
bar  saaautlv*  eoaadl  of  tba  Oooferenre  of 
Cblaf  JaaUeoa.  aa  orpmlaatton  of  the  coun-> 
try^  go  Btota  aupraaM  ooort  Juattoaa 

"I  nnniiaw  It  aa  boBov  tba*  tbay  reached 
Mit  to  Hawaii,  wbtab  la  oaty  a  neophyte  m 
a  State."  Justice  Tsuklyama  said  of  his  seleo* 
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ta  1»«8.  Premier  Hayato  needs,  of  Japan 
pMcad  Justice  Tsuklyama  to  ncMve  the 
highsa*  award  ever  given  an  American  of 
Japaaeae  anoeatry,  with  the  approral  of 
Bnperor  Hlrohlto. 

Justice  Tsuklyama.  aoeompanled  by  bU 
wife,  went  to  Japan  to  personally  receive  the 
second  class  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
yyaasure  from  Premier  Ikeda. 

1*  waa  given  blm  In  recognition  of  the 
Aawrlcan  way  of  life  and  bla  contrlbutlona 
toward  promotion  of  better  Amerlcan-Jap- 
aaase  relations. 

juaUce  and  Mrs.  Tsuklyama  also  enjoyed 
a  personal  Intorvlew  with  Kmperor  Hlrohlto 
dtirlng  which  no  Interpreter  waa  present 

Tsuklyama-B  ability  to  converse  In  formal 
Japanese  was  a  high  tribute  to  bU  early 
language  achool  training  in  Hawaii. 

Bslng  chief  ]usUce  was  like  meet  any  other 

Job.  In  that  it  had  Ite  trying — and  pleasant 

momente. 

■a  had  made  numerous  recommendations 
to  tba  Stete  leglalature  that  they  give  Oahu 
aaora  drctUt  Judgea  to  handle  the  heavy 
backlog  of  dvll  cases,  but  got  nowhere. 

He  reminded  them — Democrats  and  Re- 
jMibUcans — their  parUes  promlMd  In  1062  to 
pcwrlde  more  Judges. 

"The  demands  of  Judicial  administration 
aaanot  be  put  off  Indefinitely."  he  said. 

Finally,  five  more  circuit  judgeships  were 
created  by  the  legislature  during  the  1966 
saaslon  in  February. 

awoas  m  his  son 

It  was  a  memorable  day  in  May  1963,  when 
Chief  Justice  Tsuklyama  swore  In  eight  new 
attorneys.    One  of  them  was  his  son.  Donald. 

Bach  attorney  approached  the  bench  to 
receive  his  commlaslon,  handshake,  and 
wblapered  congratulations  from  tba  chief 
jaattoa. 

When  Donald  was  handed  bis  commission. 
the  chief  jhsUce  said  In  an  audible  voice, 
"Congratulations,  eon."  ThU  touched  off  a 
■  Bt  of  Uugbter  In  an  otherwise  formal 


He  was  promoted  to  chief  of  the  city  at- 
t«Tiey-a  office  In  1038  and  served  untU  1»40 
One  of  his  depuUea  was  Hdiam  L.  Foko,  now 
a  U.S.  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

After  toavlng  the  city  attorney's  oOoa. 
JusUce  Tsuklyama  went  Into  the  private 
practice  of  law  as  a  partner  In  the  flnn  of 
^vuklyama  and  Tamaguchl. 

JusUce  Tsuklyama  was  a  member  aad  of- 
nw  of  many  business  firms,  aad  served  la 
Just  about  every  worth wlUle  communltr 
organlzaUon.  ""**/ 

One  of  his  greatest  saUsfactions  came 
from  helping  Oklnawans  and  Japanese  com- 
ing to  Hawaii.  ^^ 

In  recognlUon  of  his  numerous  accom- 
pllshmenu  and  devoted  service  to  the  com- 
munity, he  was  chosen  overall  Father  of  the 
Year  for  1966  by  the  Retail  Board  of  the 
Honolulu  Chamber  of  Ciommerce 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Marian;  three  sons. 
Owen  Donald,  and  Boy;  and  three  daughters 
Mrs.  June  AmU.  Mrs.  Doris  Hatanaka  and 
Caren.  ' 
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the  chief  JusUce  had  some  fatherly 
advlea. 

"The  bu^'.dlng  of  a  clientele  U  of  neceaslty 
artow  prxicaas.  There  will  be  momente  of 
dhappoln talent,  discouragement  and  despon- 


"But  through  perseverance  and  stlck-to-lt- 
Iveneas  you  will  have  an  abundance  of  suc- 

_"Wo  happiness,  no  Joy.  no  Jubilance  can  be 
*m**  rapturously  profound  than  that  which 
•Moaa  to  bar  students  who  pass  their  es- 
aaUnattoB." 

Jxistloa  Tkuklyama  was  graduated  from 
Kaahumann  School  In  1914.  Japaneee  High 
•Aool  In  lOlS.  and  McKlnley  High  School 
at  Ulg. 

At  McKlnley  he  played  football,  breaking 
a  longstanding  atutude  among  Japanese 
Ibat   football   was  a  dangerous   game. 

Ha  also  pUyad  3  years  of  high  school  base- 
ban  as  a  oomblnauon  pitcher-ahortatop  and 
•nob  part  in  track  aa  a  aprlnter. 

In  spite  of  an  accelaratad  ac^olasUc  pro- 

pam— he  finished   high  school  In  8  yeara 

aa  was  one  of  four  honor  graduates  from 
■MTIiiluj. 

Ha  than  went  Into  the  Army  at  Schofleld 
Barrack*  and  the  scrappy  ntUe  man  went 
•at  for  footbaU  and  made  the  1st  HawaUan 
Infantry  squad. 

In  1921.  he  went  to  Coe  C<rileg«  for  pnlam 
study,  playing  freahman  football  and  varsity 
baseball. 

8TT7I>IH>  IK  CHICAGO 

At  the  Dnlvaralty  of  Chicago  Law  School, 
ae  squeeaad  la  1   year  of  varsity  h eyeball 

He  returned  with  his  Uw  degree  and  be- 
came associated  with  the  law  firm  of  Huber 
«mp.  and  Stalnback  before  Joining  tba 
«ty^d  county  attorneys  oOce  aa  a  deputy 


Tribute  to  Memory  of  Adiai  E.  Sterenton 
by  Robert  Motes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  OTIARA 

or   XLUNOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10.  1966 
Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr  Speaker 
by  unanimous  consent,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  include  the  address  of 
Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  l»64-«5  Corp.  at  the  Adlal 
i!^  Stevenson  Memorial  ceremonies  on 
the  occasion  of  Illinois  Constitution  Day 
In  Lincoln  Theater  of  the  lUinois  Pavilion 
on  August  26. 1965: 

Governor  Kerner.  Ambassador  Goldberg. 
Mr.  Newman,  and  friends,  only  a  short  time 
ago  in  this  very  nilnoU  PavUlon.  where  the 
animated  Image  of  the  Oreat  Emancipator 
has  held  so  many  visitors  spellbountf  Adlal 
Stevenson  addressed  lUlnols.  the  fair  and  the 
wor  d  beyond  on  behalf  of  brotherhood  and 
workl  peace. 

That  occasion  brought  back  vividly  to  me 
^.^'IP^  ^^""^  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  headquarters  In  New 
York,  the  prolonged  arguments  over  location 
here  and  abroad,  the  debates  about  a  great 
40-square  mU*  compound  off  In  the  wllder- 
?4?f  «•  »uburha.  on  the  order  of  Laputa. 
UlUma  Thule.  Utopia.  Canberra.  New^W 
aad  BrasUla.  IsoUted.  self -contained  and  Im-' 
mune  from  Infection,  as  against  a  20.acre 
mldtown  park,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
towars  and  canyons.  ' 

.J"^  ^^  croakers  and  prophets  of  doom  as 
»ual  wore  wrong.    New  York  City  was  not 

SJ^t^*^  ^  ***•  ^"^^  Nations,  and  the 
United   N»ttooa   was   not   engulfed   by  New 

J^\,  °"**  P°^^°*  «"«•  have  learned  to 
absorb  newcomere.  no  matter  how  stranee 
impreaslve.  and  awe-lnsplrlng.  We  like  belnii 
Um  world  capital.  We  have  faith  In  the 
Unltwl  Naoons.  We  know  no  substitute  If 
we  have  aay  misgivings  about  the  ultimate 
outoome  of  this  parUament  of  man.  It  Is 
about  prolonged,  futUe  watory.  which  Is  an- 
other way  of  saying  that.  If  generally  we  had 
an  eronomy  of  words,  all  the  other  economise 
would  take  care  of  themselves.  The  averaae 
observer  cares  mue  whether  the  rules  a^ 
euquette  f<aiow  Boyle,  Hansanl.  parliamen- 
tary law.  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry  or  Amy 
▼aaowtillt,  ao  long  as  something  tangible 


,J?*  ^'^****  Nations  has  been  singularly 
tor^te  la  Ite  execuuves.  I  remembj 
TTyRve  Ue.  the  rise  of  the  United  Nations 

J^,'i^**'!l  *°  ^°^-  *^«  headquarters 
committee,  and  the  famous  archltecte  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  glode.  As  chairman 
of  the  coordinating  buUdlng  committee  I 
had  a  ringside  seat  at  eonteste  unequaied 
^nce  the  gladiators  fought  In  the-^ojieum 
How  could  Noah  and  the  architAof  the 
Tower  of  Babel  get  along  with<;^^ 
quarters  committee  and  slmultar., 
UUon?  Lie  had  the  bluff.  hcar^_ 
neas  and  tenacity  of  the  Vikings  of  ■  |^  n 
He  needed  these  qualities  and  chMTSterls- 
tlc*  at  that  tlxne.  Dag  Hammerskjftld.  who 
succeeded  him.  was  a  statesman  by  in- 
heritance instinct,  and  training,  and  served 
admirably  In  his  time,  ending  as  a  martyr  to 
a  p'eat  cause.^  U  Thant.  Independent,  de- 
tached, unperturbed  and  dispassionate,  now 
seeks  to  find  the  common  bond  which  will 
reconcUe  the  apparenUy  IrreooncUablee 

Adlal  Stevenson  became  our  own  chief 
repreeentaUve  when  his  moral  courage  In- 
nate courtesy,  sharp  wit.  subtle  irony  la 
debate,  broad  experience  m  government  and 
politics,  his  splendid  record,  his  American, 
mldwestern  Idealism,  his  eseentlal  simpUclt? 
"^,.^,..*"*  ***  *°«*"-  "aequaUed  li  oZ 
pubUc  ma  sUioe  that  other  great  Prlnce- 
tonlan,  Woodrow  WUaon,  were  indispensable 
He  may  at  times  have  been  discouraged' 
but  he  never  ceased  to  labor  for  at  least 
a  durable  txuoe  based  on  our  common  hu- 
manity I  suppose  that  no  oUier  American 
in  his  time  oould  have  presented  to  the  world 
so  frank  and  winning  a  jricture  of  America 
as  an  awakening  giant  In  world  affairs,  a 
world  power  without  as  yet  a  world  outlook. 
No  one  oould  have  explained  better  our  char- 
acteristic Impatience  with  deviousness  with 
protocol,  with  language  to  disguise  thought 
and  our  bewUderment  as  we  found  that  many 
recipients  of  our  largeeae  were  not  only  un- 
appreclatlve.  but  positively  resentful  ot  our 
generous  responses  to  their  demands 

Obvlo^usly,  heading  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  Is  no  slnecu«  It  is 
no  place  for  a  sensitive  plant.  Having  been 
a  Governor,  candidate  for  Uie  highest  office, 
diplomat.  Judge  or  Cabinet  member  guaran- 
tees no  Immunity.  He  must  help  to  per- 
suade an  Impatient  dtteenry.  suU  in  Uie 
pioneer  stage,  against  every  Instinct  and 
oonu-ary  to  Its  normal  temperament,  to  fight 

^  H  !f  '^''^  *■■'  "^^  ''»"•  ^  »ct  under  no 
traditional,  accepted  rules,  to  am  at  a  stale- 
mate instead  of  surrender  of  the  enemy  and 
complete  victory.  He  must  represent  exec- 
utive policies  with  complete,  unswerving 
loyalty,  Implement  them  with  every  talent 
he  poeseasee  and  absorb  immense  punWi- 
ment  in  the  process.  To  the  superlatively 
decent  statesman  the  contrast  between  word 
and  deed  becomes  ^palling.  We  cunningly 
develop  in  our  soldiers  the  instinct  for  Uie 
jugular  and  then  command  them  to  behave 
like  gentlemen  on  an  errand  of  mercy 

When,  in  November  1856.  the  news  of  the 
Egyptian  invasion  reached  the  UJi  i  hap- 
^*T^J^^  la  a  box  at  the  MetrlipoUtan 
with  Sir  Plerson  Dixon.  They  kept  sending 
for  him  to  come  to  headquarters  to  face  the 
music  there.  At  the  first  intermission  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  came  over  to  get  him,  but 
DUon  refused.  Finally.  In  the  second  act 
a  peremptory  caU  came  and  Dljwn  had  to 
?°\.  *1.*^*  ^*  **>  '■««  *be  critics.  I  heard 
Lady  Dixon  whisper.  -Just  another  crisis 
I  suppose."  Dixon  did  not  Invent  the  in- 
^Mlon  of  Egypt.  He  simply  had  to  stand 
the  gaff. 

Our  Ambassador  must  cultivate  tba 
friendship  of  nations  who  don't  want  to  ba 
in  the  U.N.  but  can't  afford  to  stey  out. 
He  must  sit  through  charges  that  Uncle 
Sam  Is  an  Imperialist  and  shylock.  He  must 
w^come  to  our  ranks  new  republics  from 
nulla  with  haU  a  billion.  African  states  of 
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,  kt«  and  •floapt  wttb  M|u*nlmlt7  Um 
tMt  ttat  in*ay  et  ywtwday't  trVmOm  *r« 
today'!  acquatnfine—  and  to—owow'i 
crtOcs. 

rt  baa  baan  mM  tbat  all  tnatttutloaa  arc 
tha  langtltanad  alMidawa  of  graat  man.  Car- 
talnly  bar*  at  tfea  fblr  Uta  aoormoiM  popu- 
larity of  MIolMlwaaile'a  Ptata.  tha  nunoto 
I  «b«  OkforabUl  PsvUion  prova  Um 
>  adaoa:  It  li  tdia  to  pntmmt  ttet 
or  aay  otbar  la  a  tpaariinunt  <*  l«wa 

than  lava,  and  niaa  ratbar 
■Ik  aauaa  galna  accapt- 
anca  untu  M  la  pMaaalSad 

Many  elaaa  Stavaaaon  aa  a  libaral  I  doo't 
know  today  what  that  la.  uniaaa  It  ta  a  laadar 
with  aa  opan  mind,  unatrald  of  alMMga.  wttb 
faltb  In  tba  UnproTabilUy  at  mantlnrt.  bap- 
ptaat  on  tba  alda  at  tba  -na»li  and  wUllnc  to 
batUa  for  tbam.  Wbat  Oltianauii  Mid  ol 
Naliru  mifht  wall  bav«  baan  aald  cC  ■••*•■- 
■on  blmaalf,  that  "Ha  baa  a  eoanMa  tooeh 
that  aadtaa  tba  davotlon  and  undaratandinc 
of  aU  klnda  and  eonditlona  of  paople.  axKi 
ha  baa  a  pan  and  tonfua  that  atlr  tba  baarta 
at  Bllttona."  and  that  "Tha  bepa  of  tba  world 
raata  with  laadwi  who  hava  tba  t^  of  flrm- 
naaa  and  of  fladbuity  - 

Tha  ilequMt—  of  Adlal  Stavanaon  wUl  no 
loafar  anUvas  hM  mmifj  tha  ehambara  of 
tba  flaeurttjr  OouacO  aad  tha  Oanaral  Aja*m- 
bly  at  tha  CtUtad  IVbUona.  but  hla  voice, 
raoordad  and  ramanbarad.  wUl  ba  baard  long 
attar  ba  haa  gona  to  wbara  bayond  ttaaaa 
Toteaa  tbera  ta  paaca.  And  tf  ba  eomaa  back. 
It  U  In  tba  guiaa  of  tba  "Prairie  Lawyer. 
Ifaatar    of   Tbam    All."    painted    by    Vacbal 


"Ba  eannot  alaap  upon  bla  blllalde   now. 

Ha  la  among  ua— aa  In  tlmea  bafora. 

And  wa  wbo  toaa  and  lie  awake  (or  long 

ktba  daap.  and  etart.  to  wa  blm  paM 

tba  door  " 


LAWS  AND  KUI.a8  POB  PUBUCATION  OF 

^omommmtomjkL  rboobo 

ov  Laws  ov  nn  Umm  Statu 


TRlb  44,  Sbliium  181.  CoMoaaaaioifAi. 
Baco— ;  aaaAiwifrr.  arru.  coMTsjrr*. 
■M»  anmxam. — Tha  Joint  Coounietaa  oo 
^tatlnc  ahall  batra  eontrot  of  tha  ar- 
mngamant  aad  atyla  of  tha  OoMua- 
MOMAL  W ■;»■■.  and  whlla  prortdtng  that 
It  ahna  ba  aobatantlally  a  verbatim  r«- 
port  of  prveaadlnta  ahaU  taka  aU  naadad 
MiUuu  for  tba  ndvMiaa  of  annaeaaaary 
balk,  and  aban  pio>Hla  for  tba  pabUen- 

tioB  of  SB  ladas  of  tba  rnwM— 

■■OOM  — m»uritlily  durli«  tba  waaluiji 
of   Congraaa  aBd   at   tba   cloaa   tharaof 
(Jan    la.  IMS.  o.  33.  |  13.  38  Stat.  808.) 
Tmj  44.  aKnoM   183b.  Bam*:   tllu*- 
raaTiona.  Mars.  nf>nn«ira. — No  mapa.  dla- 
PMM.  or  UliMrstlaw  may  ba  laaartad  In 
**>•  BMon  vttbovt  tba  approral  of  tha 
jotat  Ooauaittaa  on  Printhi^.    (  Jvm  10^ 
M— .  e.  WO.  I  a.  48  Stot.  IMS.) 
Tmrnamixt  to  tha  fowgUBg  atatuta  and  la 
•VHT  to  proTtda  for  tba  prompt  publication 
Mijiaaiyary  of  tha  Oowna— iuwai.  HacoM 
<■•  JBte*  OoaaMtaa  on  Prlntinc  baa  adoptad 
™»  *°Po^^  ralaa.  to  which  tba  attantlon  of 

••■pactfuiiy  iavnad:  D««i^       H 

I  Arranpain«»<  of  tht  datte  Jteeord  —Tba 
Public  Prlntar  ahaU  ana^a  tba  aaataoM  of 
tha  dally  Racoas  aa  foUowa:  tba  SanaU  pro- 
"*"!?"*'  ''"^  altamata  with  tba  Houaa  prt>- 
naartliiga  la  ordar  of  plaoMaant  la  conaatu 


U«a  laauaa  Inaofar  aa  eueb  an  arrangantant  ta 
faaalble.  and  tba  Appendix  and  Daily  DIaaat 
ataall  foUow:  Provtdad,  That  tha  makeup  of 

wttbout  regard  to 
Pubtto 


tloa  aad  dailawy       

a.  rypa  and  ftyia  — Tba  Public  Printer  ahaU 
print  tha  report  of  tba  prnriaeillina  and  da- 
bataa  of  tba  Sanata  aad  Bonaa  of  Mapraasata- 
Uvaa,  aa  (urnlabad  by  tba  OSelal  ■aportara  of 
tba  OoMaaaanoMAL  Kaooas.  in  7  4 -point  type; 
an  aaattar  laeludad  in  tba  remarka  or 
I  cf  Maaabaia  of  rnngraaa.  otbar  ttaaa 
•ad  aU  raporta.  dWBwmanta. 
r  autbortaad  to  ba  Inaertad 
In  tba  ■acoaa  aball  be  prtntad  in  8^ -point 
type:  and  an  roUcalla  aball  be  prtntad  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
worda  In  ^'pMfllt  or  aaaU  ~^p't^H  »>>^n  be 

unuBual  ladantkMM  ba  paraatttad.  Theaa  re- 
■tnctlona  do  not  apply  to  tha  printing  of  or 
quotauona  from  blatorleal.  oOkrlal.  or  legal 
documenu  or  papara  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction la  naeaaaary 

3  Return  of  manutertpt. — Whan  ntanu- 
■crtpt  la  eubmittcd  to  Mambara  for  rartalon  It 
abottM  ba  returned  to  tba  Ooramment  Prlnt- 
>■•  OSea  not  Utar  than  9  o'clock  pm.  In 
order  to  tnaure  publication  in  tba  Baroao  la- 
auad  on  tbe  following  momlnc  and  If  all  of 
aald  manuacript  U  not  fumlahad  at  tha  time 
■paelSad.  tbe  Public  Prlntar  la  authorlaad  to 
withhold  It  from  tha  Racoaa  for  I  day.  In  no 
caae  will  a  speech  ba  printed  In  tha  Racoaa  of 
tbe  day  of  ita  delivery  U  tha  manuacript  U 
furnlabad  Uter  tban  la  o'clock  aUdnlgbt. 

4,  Tmbulmr  matttr  —Tbe  atanuacrlpf^  of 
•peechee  containing  tabular  etatemenu  to  be 
publlahed  in  tbe  Racoao  shall  be  in  tbe 
banda  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm  .  to  Insure  publlcaUon  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5  Proof  fumUhtd —Proof  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  spaaohea  wlU  not  ba  fur- 
nlahed  tbe  day  the  manuacript  la  raoalved  but 
wlU  ba  aubaUttad  tha  following  day.  whenever 
poealbia  to  do  ao  without  causing  delay  in  the 
pubUoaUon  of  the  regular  proceeding  of 
Ooagraaa.  Advance  apsschaa  abaU  ba  eet  in 
tba  Raooas  style  of  type,  and  not  atore  than 
MX  sata  of  proofs  may  be  fumlahad  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

«  Avocation  of  inttAeid  reniarllc*  — if  man- 
uscript or  proofs  bave  not  b«sn  ret\tmed  In 
time  for  pubilcauon  In  tbe  proceedlnga  tbe 
Public    Printer    win    inaert    tbe   worda    "Mr. 

addraaaad  tha  Sanau  ( Houaa  or  Com- 

mlttae).  Hla  raaarka  wiu  appear  hataaftar 
>n  tba  Appandla."  aad  proeaad  with  tbe 
prtnting  of  tba  RaoQaa. 

7  Thirtr-4m9   Hmtt.— Tba   Public    Printer 

abaU    not    publlah    in    tha    rniirsiaa ti. 

■aooan  any  speech  or  eatanalon  of  ranuu-ka 
wblali  haa  baan  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
oaadlnc  >0  ealandar  days  from  tha  daU  when 
lU  prinung  was  authorlaad:  PnvUUd  That 
at  tba  expiration  of  aaeb  ssaaluii  of  ConKreea 
the  time  llnUt  barain  Oxed  aball  be  lo  days 
unleea  otharwlaa  ordered  by  tbe  committee! 

8  CorreetUyna. — Tbe  permanent  ^t'^'^b^  i^ 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  80  days 
after  each  dally  pubUe»tlon  U  laauad;  thara- 
fora  aU  oorrectlona  muat  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Prlntar  within  that  time:  Provided  That 
upon  the  dnal  adjoummant  of  eaeh  assaion 
of  Congraaa  tha  time  UaUt  aball  be  10  dava 
ttnla»  otharwlaa  ordered  by  tba  conunlttJ.; 
"^"'•■•a  tmrthtr.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
greee  abaU  be  enUUed  to  make  mora  tt«^n 
one  revtalon.  Any  revialon  aball  oontfat  only 
of  correctlona  of  tha  orlglnaJ  copy  and  aball 
not  Include  delatfcma  of  eonaet  material 
subeututlons  for  oorraet  material,  or  addi- 
Uona  of  new  subject  matter. 

»  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publlab  In 
the  CoNoasaaiOM AL  Racoao  tbe  full  report  or 
print  of  any  conunlttaa  or  auboonmlttaa 
whan  said  report  or  print  baa  baaa  pcarloualy 
printed.  TtHM  rule  aball  not  ba  conatruad  to 
apply  to  eonfaranee  raporta. 


10(a)  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  Houae  haa  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  apaach  not  delivered  In  either  Houae.  (3)  a 
aawipapar  or  magaalne  article,  or  (3)  any 
otbar  aiatter  not  germane  to  the  proceed - 
!■■■.  tba  same  aball  be  publlahed  In  the  Ap- 
pandlx.  This  rule  aball  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  o(  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorlaad  axtenalon  of  bla  own 
raaaarka:  Provided.  That  no  addraaa.  apeech. 
or  arttela  daUverad  or  raleaaed  subaequenUy 
to  the  atne  die  adjournment  of  a  seaalon  of 
Congraaa  may  be  printed  in  tbe  CoNGaaa- 
■aoMAi.  Raooao. 

10(b).  ira4c«iip  of  the  Appendix.— Tbe  Ap- 
pendix to  tbe  CoNoaaaaiowAi.  Racoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  succeaalvely  taking  flrat  an  ex- 
tenalon  from  the  copy  submitted  by  tbe 
OfflcUl  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extanatoa  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
ao  that  Sanata  and  House  extensions  appear 
altamataly  aa  far  aa  poaalble  throughout 
the  Appendix.  Tbe  aequenca  for  each  Houaa 
ahaU  follow  aa  cloa^y  aa  poaslble  tbe  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  cornea  from 
the    Offlcla)^  Reporters    of     the     req>ectlve 

Tha  Official  Reporters  of  each  Houae  aball 
daalgaau  and  dlatlncUy  mark  tha  lead  Item 
aaiOBc  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
*'*  In  aeaalon  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  llam  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  altemaU  laauea.  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
^  In  eesalon.  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tanalon  aubmlttad  by  a  Member  of  the  Houae 
tnaaaaloa. 

ThU  rule  sbaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  becauae  of  volume  or  equipment 
Umltationa.  which  shall  be  printed  immedl- 
auiy  foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  tbe  next  issue  of 
the  CoNOaaaaioMAL  Racoao.  nor  to  Rxcoaos 
pitted  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tha 
Congraaa. 

**  f-'fj""*^'  o/eo*«  — No  extraneous  matter 
In  exceaa  of  two  pagea  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  tha  CoMoaxaatoMAL  Racoao 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  unless  the  manuacript  la 
aocompanied  by  an  eetlmate  In  writing  from 
the  PubUc  Printer  of  the  probable  coat  of 
pubiuhlng  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  thU  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpu  from  letters,  tele- 
frama.  pr  arUclea  presented  In  connection 
with  a  apeech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communlcatlona  from  SUte  legls- 
laturaa.  addraaaaa  or  arUclea  by  the  President 
and  tba  mambara  of  bu  Cabinet,  tbe  Vioa 
Praaldent.  or  a  Member  of  Oongreea.  Por  the 
purpoaea  of  thU  regulaUon.  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings.  shaU  be  conaldered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
•hall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  tha  Official 
Reporters  of  the  Bouae  or  Senate  shaU  return- 
to  tha  Member  of  tha  reepectlve  House  any 
aaattar  submitted  for  the .  CoNoaaaeioMAt 
RaooBB  Which  la  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

la.  O^dal  Report rf«.— The  Official  Report- 
era  of  each  Houaa  ahaU  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
acript and  prepare  haadlnga  for  all  matter  to 
ba  prlntad  in  tbe  AppendU.  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  procaadlnga.  •«. 


OOMORIBSIOHAL  DIRBCTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sxifficlent  to  reimburse  tha 
opanaea  of  such  prlnUng.  the  current  Con- 
greasliiiisl  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U-8.  Coda,  Utla  44,  aac.  150  p. 
1»98). 


SpAceioen  To  Drop  Home  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
the  feature  article  by  Hugh  Aynesworth 
in  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  Decfem- 
ber  18,  1965,  catches  the  excitement  of 
the  succe^ul  rendezvous  of  Oemlnl  6 
and  7  and  Its  Importance  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon 
by  1970.     It  Is  an  inspiring  portrayal  of 
our  astronauts  rendezvous  in  Gemini  6 
and  7  and  it  provides  a  maRniflcent  ex- 
ample of  our  space  work  by  the  personnel 
of  NASA  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
in   supporting    this    difficult    operation. 
This  is  a  clear  demonstration  that  our 
national   spEu:e  program  personnel  are 
developing  the  capability  of  assuring  a 
landing  on  the  moon  by  1970  and  will  be 
successful   If   provided   the   support   to 
complete  the  next  crucial  steps  in  the 
Gemini  program  of  docking  two  vehicles 
In  space  and  pushing  on  to  the  Apollo 
manned  flight.     The  editorial  follows: 
Spacemen  To  Drop  Hoick  Today 
(By  Hugh  Aynesworth) 
Houston.    Tex — Gemini    7,  space    pilot*. 
Frank  Oorman  and  Jim  Lovell.  bearded  and 
iUrty.  but  In  apparently  good  condition,  will 
steer  their  cluttered  spacecraft  back  to  "earth 
Saturday    morning— winding    up    the    most 
prodigious  space  mission  In  history. 

They  are  scheduled  to  drop  Into  the  Atlan- 
tic  Ocean,  about  690  mllee  east  of  Cape 
Kennedy.  FJa.,  about  8:06  ajn.,  Dallas  time. 
Meanwhile,  in  Houston,  some  truly  amaz- 
ing pictures,  both  color  and  black  and  white, 
were  released  by  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  They  were  the 
ooea  taken  by  Wally  Schlrra  and  Tom 
Stafford  during  their  highly  successful 
Oemlnl  6  redezvous  flight. 

Told    that    all    three    television    networks 
were    showing   the  pictures   "live,"   Borman 
remarked : 
"Great.    And  here  we  are  In  our  under- 


Tbe  Oemlnl  7  crew  coiUd  not  be  seen  in 
the  pictures.  Several  more  r^eU  and  maga- 
■Ines  were  being  developed  late  Friday  night 
In  hopes  that  Oemlnl  6  might  have  captured 
some  closeupe  of  Borman  or  Lovell.  as  they 
pressed  cloaa  against  their  windows. 

Schlrra  was  fearful  that  the  pictures  would 
be  poor  because  of  the  smudging  on  his  wind- 
shield, but  they  were  as  good  as  or  better 
than  the  ones  taken  d*irlng  Ed  White's  his- 
toric space  walk  a  few  months  ago. 

When  Astronaut  Elliot  See  told  Gemini  7 
how  good  the  photographs  were,  "They're 
J\i»t  tremendous."  he  said,  Borman  repUed: 
"^^  ***  *  tremendous  experience,  really. 

"I  hope  we  have  some  good  shots  of  them, 
too." 

The  pictures  clearly  ahowed  the  trailing 
wires  mentioned  by  Oemlnl  «^  crew  Wednes- 
day, as  they  puUed  close  for  the  fliat  ren- 
desvous.    In  one  of  the  movie  reels,  you  can 
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see  the  Gemini  7  rolling  over  and  over,  trying 
to  dump  the  water  out  of  their  water  l>oller. 
Brilliant  orange  flames  streaked  out  Into 
nothingness  when  the  "7"  flred  Its  thruster. 
See  estimated  they  were  20  to  80  feet 
apart. 

Flight  officials  were  pleased  Friday  night 
as  they  updated  Gemini  7's  flight  plana,  fed 
the  computers  reentry  and  splashdown  ddta 
and  retired  for  a  good  night's  rest  before 
Saturday's  sometime  hectic  operation. 

Flight  Director  Chris  Kraft.  Plight  Sur- 
geon Dr.  Charles  Berry  and  several  others 
had  kept  a  long  vigil  Thursday  night  when 
It  looked  as  though  Oemlnl  7  might  have  to 
be  brought  down  a  day  short  of  Ita  14-day 
goal.  Borman  had  expressed  excited  concern 
that  the  return  of  the  second  Delta  "p"  on 
his  pilot  panel  might  foretell  the  decline  of 
the  No.  1  fuel  cell  section. 

"I'd  hate  to  pass  that  carrier  If  we  weren't 
sure."  he  radioed  at  least  three  times. 

Kraft  assured  him  they  would  be  certain 
or  bring  them  home  early. 

The  No.  2  Delta  "p"  light  came  on  the  first 
day  of  the  flight,  but  that  fuel  section  offered 
no  trouble  for  several  days. 

The  No.  1  light  blinked  on — then  off— then 
on  again  Friday,  but  still  the  fuel  celU 
showed  no  degradation  and  Kraft  said  Fri- 
day night  they  had  worked  "admirably." 

The  "7"  crew  spent  much  of  the  day  shoot- 
ing the  remainder  of  their  film,  stowing  most 
of  their  equipment  and  winding  up  what 
experiments  they  could  with  minimum  iisage 
of  fuel.  They  reported  5  pefOent  of  their 
fuel  remaining. 

Borman  was  particularly  interested  In 
exactly  how  close  Schlrra  had  come  to  the  re- 
covery ship,  the  carrier  U.S.S.  Wasp.  He  was 
told  NASA  considered  It  offlclaUy  2  nautical 
miles  past  the  ship  and  12  to  the  right. 
"I've  got  to  get  the  accurate  figures  beoause 
I've  got  a  lot  riding  on  that,"  Bcam-Ji  re- 
turned. Borman  and  Schlrra  had  made  a  bet, 
about  which  spacecraft  would  land  closest 
to  the  "footprint" — the  planned  splashdown 
spot. 

Schirra's  Instruments  were  minutely  in- 
correct, causing  him  to  steer  the  Oemlnl 
of  course  to  the  right.  Kraft  said. 

Kraft  told  Borman  he  might  have  a  hard 
time  collecting  from  Schlrra  even  If  he  did 
come  closer.  ' 

"But  If  Wally  wins.  he'U  claim  It  was  a  fair 
bet."  laughed  See.  Meanwhile.  Schlrra  and 
Stafford  flew  back  to  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla., 
to  begin  Intensive  debrleflngs.  Schlrra  had 
lost  3  pounds  during  the  flight.  Stafford  10^ 
pounds.  As  usual,  they  quickly  regained  the 
weight,  said  Dr.  Berry.  Schlrra  weighed  more 
Friday  than  he  did  Wednesday  morning  at 
lift-off.  Stafford  had  regained  8  pounds  by 
Friday  afternoon. 

Told  by  See  that  Schlrra  and  Stafford 
looked  fresh,  "Like  they've  just  been  up  for 
a  local  flight  In  a  T-SB,"  Borman  replied: 

"That's  all  they  have  been,  for  crying  out 
loud." 

Weather  In  the  recovery  area  is  expected 
to  be  near  perfect  for  Oemlnl  7's  return.  See 
advised  the  crew. 

Lovell,  expecting  to  become  a  father  again, 
momentarily  (his  fourth),  asked  If  his  wife, 
Marilyn,  had  come  through  yet. 

Dr.  Berry  answered  him:  "She  said  to  tell 
you  thit  we  had  a  UtUe  bit  of  a  scare  tha 
other  night,  but  It  dldnt  amoimt  to  any- 
thing, and  she's  sorry  she  couldn't  deliver." 

"WeU,  that's  the  way  it  goes,"  LoveU  la- 
pUed. 


Abraham  Lincoln  as  Seen  From  the  Eyes 
of  Ambassador  Mefadi  Vakil  of  Iran 


.       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  uxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  treasured  friendships  the 
molding  of  which  enriched  my  service  as 
a  delegate  to  the  20th  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  was  that  with 
Ambassador  Df.  Mehdl  Vakil,  the  perma- 
nent representative  of  Iran  to  the  United 
Nations.  He  Is  a  statesman  and  a  diplo- 
mat of  the  highest  order  and  one  of  the 
influential  leaders  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  United  Nations. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  Include 
the  television  address  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln delivered  by  Ambassador  Mehdl 
Vakil  on  October  15,  1964.  by  request  of 
his  personal  friend  and  coworker  Adlal 
E.  Stevenson: 

What  theme  would  Abraham  Lincoln  have 
chosen  to  develop  were  he,  rather  than  an 
Iranian,  occupying  this  pla<^  today  and  vm- 
der  an  obligation  to  say  something  more 
than  perfunctory  to  you.  Note  that  I  do  not 
ask  what  words  he  would  have  utered;  they 
would  have  soared  and  I  have  no  power  to 
fly  my  kite  so  high. 

Reflecting  on  the  context  In  which  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  speak,  he  would  very 
likely  have  wondered  whether  there  was  any- 
thing m  Ills  own  experience  that  would  be 
valuable  to  relate  to  the  purpoeee  served 
here.  At  first  glancJe  the  prospect  Is  not 
promising.  This  Is  an  International  setOng 
and  Lincoln  was  not  an  international  man. 
The  horizons  of  his  time  were  much  more  ' 
foreshortened  than  our  own  and  the  prob- 
lems of  his  administration  reqiiired  htm  to 
turn  his  gaze  Inward  rather  than  beyond  tha 
country's  limits: 

You  already  know,  of  course,  that  I  shall 
not  put  you.  off  with  such  an  answer.  The 
reason  Is  not  merely  that  I  could  hardly  take 
up  the  time  aUotted  me  with  mere  nay- 
saying  and  expect  to  hold  your  attention. 

It  la  that  the  meaning  of  this  Tnan  and  of 
hla  exi>erlence  belongs  not  to  the  United 
States  alone,  much  less  to  Illinois.  He  Is,  aa 
was  said  of  another  moral  hero  who  Vas 
martyred  In  a  political  struggle,  a  man  for 
the  ages  and  his  name  is  a  byword  among  all 
peoples  and  In  all  places  for  moral  achieve- 
men*:.  His  story  remains  fresh  wherever  men 
still  aspire  u>  a  fairer  world. 

T*ie  winds  of  equality  are  blowing  Irreislst- 
Ibly  tlmjughout  the  world  today.  It  was 
Lincoln  who  unchained  them.  It  was  not  a 
decision  to  which  he  came  willingly  or 
quickly.  The  conviction  which  finally  re- 
sulted in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
took  most  of  his  grown  lifetime  to  mature. 
He  was  not  one  to  be  gUb  about  the  relevance 
of  moral  precepts  to  political  llf ej-  for  he 
knew  that  statecraft  Is  not  an  exercise  In 
the  application  of  ethical  aphorisms  offering 
easy  choices  between  Indentlflable  alterna- 
tives of  black  and  white.    Reread  the  Cooper 
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UDloa  ipecch  If  you  wmat  «  maatcrly  mnmljaU 
of  how  dlfflcult  It  U  to  pr»ctlc«  th«  art  of 
r«coQctllng  moral  and  political  cholcM. 

Uncola  knew  before  he  died  that  he  bad 
rulded  the  ihlp  of  itate  taxelr  paat  the 
rocks  of  dUunlty.  What  be  would  be  moat 
likely  to  want  to  learn  la  the  outcome  of 
the  agonized  decision  he  had  made  In  1869. 
,  I  tbtnk  he  would  not  b«  much  lurprtaed  to 
learn  that  the  course  since  then  had  not 
been  smooth  and  ttaat^he  polttlcs  of  equal- 
ity were  still  giving  the  world  trouble. 

The  Idea  that  his  country  had  become  the 
world's  leader  would  please  him.  but  he 
would  be  likely  to  search  deeper  Into  the 
meaning  of  thU  leadership.-  Master  poli- 
tician though  be  was.  he  would,  I  suspect, 
ask  wither  this  leadarablp  was  tending,  what 
lU  purpoaea  «v«  and  what  principles  In- 
formed It.  I  Imagine  he  would  have  been 
Impatient  with  talk  about  power  and  na- 
tional Interest  which  neglected  to  say  some- 
thing other  than  commonplace  about  the 
purpose  to  which  the  national  power  is  put 
and  the  principle*  which  informed  the  rela- 
tions between  one  nation's  interest  and  Its 
■••ghbor'B.  He  would  guess  that  there  ware 
prablama  and  that  they  showed  some  con* 
tlzralty  with  the  problama  of  bis  own  tUna 

Once  he  understood. that  only  In  the  cen- 
tury alnce  hla  death  bad  the  historical  scene 
been  fully  revealed  and  that  the  newcomers 
on  the  stage  vastly  outnumbered  thoae  who 
had  held  It  earlier,  he  would  be  bound 
to  ask  what  part  tbey  were  east  In.  He 
woxild  not.  I  think,  be  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  were  acting  the  role  of 
aspirants  to  equality  In  a  drama  entitled 
•The  PoUUcs  of  Inequality." 

Trailing  heaven's  draperies  as  be  would,  be 
might  now  be  readier  to  declare  it  a  law  of 
politics  that  what  is  morally  unacceptable 
in  the  relations  of  man  and  man  tends  In 
time  to  become  politically  unacceptable  also, 
and  tends  therefore  to  be  an  Impediment  to 
unity  of  political  purpose  and  action. 

Though  he  might  at  first  find  the  scale' of 
the  world's  absorption  In  getting  and  spend- 
ing breathtaking,  he  would.  I  am  sure,  have 
]«*•  difficulty  than  some  of  our  contem- 
ponuiee  In  understanding  why  the  problem 
of  livelihood  had  become  so  important.  A 
hundred  years'  abaenca  would  give  him  an 
•dvanuge  In  perceivtog  the  Importance  of 
adaptalng  to  the  changes  between  the  bread 
•Dd  butter  ptlnetplea  of  his  Um*  and  the 
eompUcated  economic  Imperative*  of 


Tbe  name  and  notion  of  International  cr- 
gudaatkm  would  be  strange  to  him.  but  his 
sympathy  would  leap  to  the  news  that  there 
was  a  house  of  nations  or  general  assembly. 
The  name  United  Nations  might  move  him 
to  ask  whether  this  denoted  promlae  at 
fulfillment. 

Would  he  be  dlamayed  to  learn  that  al- 
though the  government  of  this  house  pur- 
ponad  to  rest  on  the  rock  of  the  equality 
Of  man  and  nations.  pracUce  belied  the  noble 
promise  of  the  charter:  and  that  when  room 
bad  to  be  made  for  newly  fledged  nations 
this  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  and 
weak?  An  amendment  to  enlarge  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Sectulty  CouncU  and  the  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  OouncU  Is  now  making  the 
rounds  of  the  world's  capitals.  Twenty- 
three  nations  have  raUfled  It.  not  one  of 
them  a  major  power,  although  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that.  If  unwlUlng  to  sacrifice 
any  of  their  own  advantages,  they  would  at 
least  be  willing  to  provide  additional  places 
whl^  would  cost  them  nothing. 

Tto  history  of  the  trade  relations  of  ths 
rich  and  poor  nations  offers  no  better  vistaa. 
The  ao-called  developing  countries  remained 
•nalaved  to  the  economic  power  and  de- 
cisions of  the  developed  countries,  depend- 
ant on  export  revenues  from  primary  prod- 
uct* subject  to  catastrophic  fluctuaUons  of 
price.  Experience  does  not  support  the  b«- 
Uef  that  a  •erioua  purpose  to  enable  these 


cotintrle*  to  develop  independent  economic 
suength  underlies  the  policies  of  tboa*  who 
have  already  arrived.  Whatever  la  won  come* 
only  after  protracted  and  bttter  atruggle. 
Deference  to  equality  may  not  b*  easy,  but 
unity  cannot  be  won  and  maintained  for 
less. 

Long  before  Lincoln,  a  great  Persian  poet, 
Saadl,  wrote  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man 
aa  follows:  "You  who  can  keep  aloof  from 
the  misfortunes  of  your  other  you.  have  no 
claim  to  the  title  of  man." 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope.  If  In  this  con- 
nection I  point  to  the  stx-polnt  program 
of  economic  and  socUl  emancipation  de- 
veloped by  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Shah  of 
Iran.  The  program  rests  on  the  Shah's  con- 
viction that  the  human  Imperative  so  mov- 
Inglv  phrased  by  the  poet,  must  be  accepted 
as  the  principle  governing  the  relations  of 
men  In  society. 

What  Lincoln  would  make  of  East-West 
tensions  I  don't  know,  but  the  reference  to 
difficulties  between  North  and  South  would 
seem  familiar.  He  would  grasp  readily  how 
political  inequality,  when  compounded  by 
•conomlc  Inequality,  Induced  frustration 
and  despair,  and  that  poUtlcal  dangers  were 
bound  to  follow. 

In  short,  he  would  not  be  long  In  perceiv- 
ing the  perils  to  peace  snd  human  existence 
in  disunity,  and  the  cardinal  Importance  of 
equality  as  the  key  to  unity. 

One  more  observation  before  I  close.  In 
the  Cooper  Union  Address.  Lincoln  declared 
that  no  slave  insurrection  was  being  fo- 
mented or  was  likely.  It  is  almost  the  only 
passage  in  his  speech  without  relevance  to 
our  own  day. 


A  Logical   Qaestion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   MXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  KINO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Gran- 
vUle  Sentinel.  Granville,  N.Y..  on  Decem- 
ber 30. 

In  my  opinion,  the  editorial  raises  some 
proper  questions  with  respect  to  draft 
deferments.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  will  take  what- 
ever steps  might  be  necessary  to  review 
the  1>4  million  class  II  deferments  be- 
fore we  start  inducting  married  men  with 
families.  One  of  the  prime  targets  of 
the  anti-Vietnam  civil  disobedience  cam- 
paign is  the  Selective  Service  System  or 
the  draft.  The  get-out-of-Vietnam 
movement  from  the  very  beginning  has 
placed  strong  emphasis  on  efforts  to  in- 
cite young  men  to  either  refuse  to  serve 
in  the  Armed  Forces  or  to  evade  the  draft. 
I  personally  think  it  Is  time  we  recon- 
sider the  individual  merits  of  the  1>^ 
million  students  deferred  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  class  II  defer- 
ments are  in  fact  contributory  to  the 
best  Interests  of  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
A  LooiCAX.  QmsnoM 

Draft  deferments  In  class  n  are  for  the 
purpoee  of  disrupting  as  UtUe  aa  possible 
civUian  acUvities  which  are  contributory 
to  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 


January  12,  1966 


There  are  no  blanket  deferments;  each  case 
must  be  considered  on  Ita  Individual  merits. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  SelecUve  Service  System  has  the  right 
to  classify  out  of  class  II-S  studenU  who  in- 
terfer  with  the  functioning  of  the  System. 
The  question  really  should  be.  can  any  local 
board,  under  the  provisions  of  selective  serv- 
ice regulations,  keep  any  registrant  In  any 
class  n  deferment  who  In  any  way  takes 
actions  which  are  not  In  the  beat  Interests 
of  the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest. 

The  Selective  Service  System  certainly 
must  defer  those  registrants  In  industry  who 
are  engaged  in  essential  actlviues  and  are 
employed  In  critical  occupations  within 
those  Industries.  It  must  also  defer  those 
who  are  employed  In  the  production  for  mar- 
ket of  a  substantial  quantity  of  those  agri- 
cultural commodities  that  are  necessary  to 
the  national  health,  safety,  or  Interest.  It 
must  tUpo  defer  students  when  It  is  found 
that  their  activity  in  study  Is  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety,  or  Interest.  Should  registrants  de- 
ferred in  Industry  or  agriculture  who  take 
action  which  Is  detrimental  to  the  Interesu 
of  the  Nation  continue, to  be  deferred? 

When  a  registrant  wltfiln  the  age  group 
being  Inducted  is  deferred  some  registrant 
has  to  take  his  place  In  Selective  Service 
System  processing  toward  Induction.  Now 
that  the  System  is  about  to  induct  married 
men  should  not  those  single  men  who  are 
deferred  In  clsss  11  have  their  deferments 
reviewed  to  determine  whether  their  ctirrent 
performance  within  the  essential  activity 
Justifies  a  continuation  of  their  deferment 
In  the  national  Interest?  There  are  over  a 
million  and  a  half  students  deferred.  Are 
•II  the**  deferment*  In  the  beet  Interest  of 
tlte  NaUco? 


Con^essman  Horton't  Tribate  to  WBBF'* 
Editorial  Poiition  of  Concern  Over  Fed- 
eral Threats  to  Steel  Indastry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    HTW    TORK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  constituents  were  the  beneficiaries 
earlier  this  month  of  a  broadcast  com- 
mentary on  the  administration's  role  in 
confronting  the  Nation's  steel  industry. 
It  is  an  expression  of  editorial  opinion 
which  very  precisely  parallels  my  view 
of  the  situation,  and  does  so  sharply  and 
succinctly. 

So  that  my  colleagues  In  Congress  and 
the  readers  of  the  Concrissignal  Record 
throughout  the  country  may  similarly 
l>eneflt  from  this  thoughtful  analysis,  I 
take  pleasure  In  sharing  it  h^ewith: 

TH«  OOVKSNIIKNT  AND  THE  STKKL  INOITSTRT 

The  Government  and  the  steel  Industry 
have  come  to  what  appears  to  be  an  agree- 
ment: the  steel  industry  has  agreed  not  to 
raise  its  rates  as  much  as  Individual  com- 
panies had  Intended,  and  the  Government 
has  given  Its  nod  of  approval  to  the  slight 
price  Increase  on  which  the  Industry  seems 
to  have  settled. 

We  suppose  that  many  people  consider  that 
new*  worthy  of  a  long  sigh  of  relief:  th* 
Government  has  maintained  the  price  stabil- 
ity it  feel*  it  needs  In  the  battle  against  In- 
flation, and  the  steel  industry  has  to  raise 
It*  price*.    Everybody  should  be  happy. 


January  12,  1966 
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Please  don't  coxint  WBBF  among  the  happy 
spectators.  We  confess  that  we're  pleased 
that  the  Government  has  successfully 
guarded  against  an  Inflationary  move,  and 
wsTe  delighted  that  the  fcteelmen  have  made 
•t  least  a  token  move  In  the  direction  of  free 
commerce. 

But  we  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  price 
we  are  paying  for  a  stable  economy.  The 
price  Is  freedom.  Clearly,  some  large  indus- 
tries In  our  Nation  no  longer  have  the  free- 
dom to  decide  what  their  prices  should  be. 
The  factors  of  supply  and  demand — long 
considered  to  be  the  factors  determining 
prices  In  a  free  economy — must  now  make 
room  for  an  additional  element:  Govern- 
ment control. 

That's  why  WBBF  doe*  not  Join  the  cheer- 
ing for  the  peace  In  the  steel  war.  The  arm 
of  government  has  reached  pretty  far  al- 
ready. We're  worried  about  how  much 
further  it  will  reach. 


Editor  Seltzer— In  Love  With  Cleveland 


EXTENSION -OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  story  from  the  January  7  Issue 
of  the  caeveland  Press  contains  the  re- 
markable story  of  a  remarkable  man. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  sliaring 
this  inspiring  article: 

KDrroR   Scltzeb:    A   Man  in  Lovx  Wrra  His 
Hometown 

In  37  exciting  and  frultfiU  years  as  editor 
o<  the  Press,  Louis  Benson  Seltzer  has  served 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  His  role  has  been 
varied:  reformer,  watchdog,  press  agent, 
spark  plug  of  Ohio's  largest  dally  newspaper 
friend  of  all  the  people. 

He  has.  In  his  own  words,  "walked  with  the 
people  In  their  hour  of  problems  and  their 
hour  of  happiness, "  and  perforce  has  shared 
their  dreams,  their  frustrotloos,  and  their 
not  infrequent  disappointments. 

In  so  doing.  Seltzer  shaped  an  extraordi- 
nary career  In  the  imago  of  a  Horatio  Alger 
character  and  left  an  imprint  on  his  city  per- 
haps unmatched  by  any  editor  In  the  land. 

"It  would  be  possible."  historian  Bruce 
Catton  wrote  In  1966.  "to  argue  that  he 
(Seltzer)  is  today  the  best  and  moat  effective 
editor  In  America. 

However  that  might  be — and  there  are 
those  who  maintain  Catton  understated  hi* 
premise — it  Is  true  that  Seltzer's  stature  as 
an  editor  1*  such  that  he  repeatedly  turned 
down  offers  to  edit  papers  In  larger  cities, 
Including  New  York  and  Chicago. 

His  stature  as  a  citizen  Is  suggested  by  the 
fact  he  was  offered  appointment  to  the  U.S.' 
Senate  in  1963  to  fill  out  the  term  of  the  late 
Bobert  A.  Taft.     He  declined  that,  too. 

Seltzer  rejected  these  offers,  and  many 
more,  because  he  was  In  love  with  Cleveland 
and  never  considered  leaving  It.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  wrote : 

"This  U  my  town.  I  love  It.  Some  men 
adopt  a  place  and  stay.  This  is  where  I  was 
born:  this  is  where  I  stay.  To  me,  Cleveland 
is  the  greatest  place  on  earth.  There  is  no 
other  like  It." 

On  another  occasion.  Seltzer  Jvistlfied  hi* 
decision  to  stay  in  hi*  hometown  with  the 
words,  •T.  like  people  more  than  I  like 
money." 

The  monetary  rewards  of  being  edltw  of 
«>e  Press  were  not  inconsiderable,  of  course, 
but  it  wa*  the  contact  with  i>eople— people 
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he  grew  up  with  and  sollcltoucly  cultivated 

that  kept  Seltzer  In  Cleveland.  He  cotild 
not  possibly  have  established  the  same  con- 
tacts anywhere  else. 

Ninth  In  the  line  of  Press  editor*.  Seltzer 
harnessed  a  unique  mixture  of  sentimentality 
and  toughness  to  the  helm  of  a  newspaper 
which  long  before  had  built  a  reputation  for 
crusading  In  the  people's  Interest. 

Seltzer's  Alger-esque  rise  to  editor  began, 
really,  with  his  birth  In  a  three-room  house 
on  Seymour  Avenue  at  Fulton  Road  on  Sep- 
tember 1897. 

His  childhood  was  spent  In  poverty — so  ex- 
treme sometimes  that  small  loans  tided  the 
family  over  while  father  Charles  Alden  Selt- 
zer, a  carpenter  by  trade,  hunched  over  a 
writing  table  turning  out  western  tales  that 
weren't  to  sell  until  much  later. 

Knowing  his  family's  desperate  need,  and 
possessed  of  uncommon  ambition  to  rise 
above  the  neighborhood.  Seltzer  obtained  his 
father's  reluctant  permission  to  quit  school 
at  13  and  take  an  office  boy  Job  wl±h  the  old 
Cleveland  Leader.  _^^ 

One  day,  on  a  message  picWflf  Louis  saw 
something  that  looked  Uke  a  news  story. 
He  wrote  It  up  and  It  landed  on  page  1. 
Seltzers  writing  career  was  launched. 

He  became  a  reporter  at  $15  a  week  for  the 
Leader  at  16,  but  was  soon  flred  by  a  city 
editor  who  advised  him  to  "get  out  of  the 
newspaper  business;  you're  not  cut  out  for 
it." 

Eventually,  after  service  with  an  ad  agency 
and  after  a  short  hitch  In  the  Army,  young 
Seltzer  approached  the  late  Victor  Morgan, 
then.editor  of  The  Press,  and  asked  for  a  Job. 
"I  want  more  than  anything  in  the  world 
to  be  on  the  Press,"  he  pleaded.  Morgan 
gave  him  the  Job  on  October  31.  1916. 

Shortly  thereafter.  Spltzer  had  his  only 
encounter  with  the  lat^  E.  W.  Scrlpps.  foun- 
der of  the  Press  and  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper  group.  Dashing  out  of  the  buUd- 
^ng  to  cover  a  story,  the  young  reporter  ran 
into  the  massive  publUher.  Just  coming  In 
for  a  visit. 

"Let  me  go.  sir.  Let  me  go.  sir."  Seltzer 
exclaimed.     "I'm  covering  a  story." 

Apparently  his  eagerness  to  get  at  the  Job 
Impressed  Scrlpps.  In  any  event,  when  Selt- 
zer was  Just  19  he  was  made  city  editor. 
Three  months  later,  he  startled  Editor  Mor- 
gan by  asking  to  be  restored  to  reporting. 
"I  need  more  experience,"  he  said. 

Seltzer  became  a  general  assignment  re- 
porter, city  hall  reporter  and  then  city  editor 
again.  At  one  srtage.  during  the  rise  of  the 
Van  Swerlngen  brothers,  Seltzer  became  a 
sort  of  vice  president  In  charge  of  the  vans 
for  the  Press. 

In    1924   Seltzer   became   politics   editor 

one  who  didn't  hesitate  to  get  Gov.  Harry 
Davis,  former  mayor  of  Cleveland,  out  of  bed 
at  6 :  30  and  give  him  a  rough  questioning. 

Soon  Seltzer  was  chief  editorial  writer  and 
In  line,  everyone  thought,  for  the  next  editor 
of  the  Press. 

Seltzer's  first  big  disappointment  came,  in 
1926.  wh«n  Ted  O.  Thackrey.  the  paper's 
boyish  managing  editor,  was^  named  editor. 
Another  newspaper  offered  Seltzer  the  Job  of 
editor  at  50  percent  Increase  In  salary  but  he 
decided  to  stick  with  the  Press. 

The  decision  was  wise,  for  2  years  later  on 
JiUy  9,  1928,  Seltzer  was  named  editor. 

A  year  later.  Editor  Seltzer  and  his  chief 
editorial  writer,  Carlton  ifataon,  wwe  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  and  fined  for  a  Press 
editorial  crlUcizlng  a  Judge.  Their  fines  were 
set  aside  by  a  higher  cpurt  but  Seltzer  was 
weU  on  the  way  to  recognlUon  as  a  con- 
troversial public  figure. 

Under  Selteer's  leadership,  the  Pre** 
quickly  won  an  International  reputation  for 
courageous  crusading  and  fearleo*  reporting. 
It  alao  added  a  major  new  dimension — pubUo 
service. 

It*  achievement*  in  that  JoumoUatle  area 
were  described  by  Richard  U  WUlUm*  in  • 


Ufe  article  on  Seltzer,  entitled  "Mr.  Cleve- 
land," In  1960.    He  wrote: 

"The  Press  Is  the  world's  most  solicitous 
paper.  It  registers  Clevelanders  In  a  cradle 
roU  at  birth,  send*  their  mother*  bulletins  on 
their  care  and  feeding,  polices  their  govern- 
ment tor  them  during  their  tospaylng  years, 
throws  parties  for  them  in  their  old  age  and 
prints  a  knowledgeable  obituary  when  they 
die.  ' 

"Prom  there  On,  It  reluctantly  leaves  them 
on  their  own." 

As  editor.  Seltzer  was  the  spark  plug  behind 
almost  every  major  step  the  Press  made  either 
to  endear  itself  to  its  readers  or  to  Impreee 
upon  them  the  fact  of  Its  Indlspensabllity  to 
them. 

Under  Seltzer,  the  Press  has  spariced  drives 
that  raised  many  thousands  of  dollars  for 
worthy  causes.  In  1956,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt.  It  dispatched  a  relief  plane 
to  the  aid  of  refugees  pouring  over  the 
Austrian  border. 

Even  now.  It  has  underway  Hong  Kong 
Reunion,  a  Press -sponsored  and  financed  visit 
of  three  Cleveland  tonUUes  with  their  serv- 
icemen from  Vietnam. 

These  feats,  and  others,  won  many  profes- 
sional honors, for  the  Press  over  the  years. 
A  Uttle  over  a  year  agb  It  received  Time 
magazine's  accolade  a*  1  of  the  10  best  news- 
papers In  America. 

Over  the  years.  Seltzer  has  written  hun- 
dreds of  personal  editorial  page  essays  signed 
only  "LBS."  Mostly  these  were  warm  trib- 
utes to  people  who  otherwise  might  never  be 
singled  out  for  newspaper  mention. 

Not  all  of  Seltzer's  campaigns  have  been 
successful.  One  of  the  first  pieces  he  wrote 
after  becoming  editor  was  addreesed  to  city 
hall  and  asked :  rf" 

"How  long  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
erect  neck-twisting  traffic  signals  at  street 
Intersections?    If  so,  why?" 

Thirty-seven  years  later,  the  traffic- light* 
are  still  twisting  people's  necks. 

Under  Seltzer's  editorship.  The  Press  has 
been  primarily  a  local  newspaper  featuring 
local  news.  He'  feels  strongly  about  the 
priority  of  such  news,  expressing  himself 
thusly  In  an  article  In  1956  In  the  Saturday 
Review :  '' 

"Local  situations  are  the  conversation 
pieces  for  nine-tenths  of  the  talk  among 
newspaper  readers.  Most  papers,  however 
give  nine-tenths  of  page  1  to  news  from' 
remote  and  less  controversial  areas. 

"Nobody's  going  to  do  the  local  digging- 
reporting  Lf  the  newspapers  don't.  Some  of 
the  good  magazines  may  do  the  Job  In  na- 
tional or  International  situations  but  they 
probably  won't  cc«ne  Into  the  smaller  towns 
for  obvious  reason*.  Nor  will  radio  and  TV 
do  It.  Their  field  has  settled  down  to  be 
mostly  entertainment." 

A  dapper  man  who  once  possessed  61  suits 
at  one  Ume,  each  flaunting  an  overblown  sUk 
handkerchief  from  the  breast  pocket,  Seltzer 
long  ago  became  a  conspicuous  figure  at 
functions  where  an  adroit  toastmaster  was 
needed. 

His  participation  in  community  affairs,  of 
course,  has  gone  far  beyond  that.  He  ha* 
headed  numerous  local  organizations — the 
welfare  federation.  Cleveland  Convention  and 
Visitors  Bureau.  Greater  Cleveland  Safety 
CouncU.  among  others— and.  on  the  national 
scene  he  Is  a  member  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
Advisory  Board  and  a  founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Institute. 

One  of  his  most  prized  possessions  Is  the 
Brotherhood  Award  given  him  In  1961  by  the 
NaUonal  Conference  of  Christians  and  tlews 
In  appreciation  of  his  long  labor  In  that  vine- 
yard. 

Because  of  hla  commitments  as  editor,  in- 
volving speeches  and  personal  appearance* 
by  the  doeens  every  week.  Seltzer's  family 
Mfe  ba*  neceeaarUy  been  of  a  special  sort. 

Away  from  home  much  of  the  time  at 
night,  be  nevertheless  tried  to  have  an  early 
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dinner  wltb  Mr*.  Seltzer  at  home  before  get- 
ting out  on  hla  evening  Itinerary.  Often  Mrs. 
Seltaer  accompanied  him — even  In  the  laat 
montha  of  her  life — and  hla  solicitude  for 
ttef  was  often  commented  upon  by  persona 
In  the  audience. 

Seltaer  met  hia  bride-to-be  by  the  simple 
and  direct  proceea  of  wrlUng  her  a  note  while 
ahe  played  piano  in  a  movie  theater.  Thla 
began  a  courtship  that  ended  in  their  mar- 
riage at  17.  Their  marriage  of  almoet  51 
years — blessed  wUh  two  children — came  to  an 
end  a  month  ago  when  Mrs.  Seltzer  died  of 
cancer.  ; 

Their  two  children  are  Mrs.  Shirley  (Arthiir 
K.)  Cooper  of  Cleveland  and  Chester,  a  news- 
paperman In  Bakerstteld,  Calif.  Seltzer's 
lone  surviving  brother,  Robert,  la  a  columnist 
for  The  Preas. 

There  are  also  five  grandchildren.  Cheaters 
two  sons  in  California,  and  the  Coopers'  three 
children,  Ted,  at  Indiana  University,  Laura 
at  Rocky  River  High,  and  Mrs.  John  (Leigh 
Cooper)  Eastman  whose  1-year-old  daugh- 
t«r  waa  named  Marlon  Elizabeth  Eastman  n 
to  honor  her  grandmother. 


January  12,  1966 


Birthday  Sdutntion  to  Republic  of  Chad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB:S 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OP  nxtNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  African  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  extend  birth- 
day greetings  to  the  Republic  of  Chad, 
to  Francois  Tombalbaye.  the  able  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  to  Bouk^r  Abdoul, 
•Chad's  dlstj[nguished  and  popular  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States,  and  to 
all  the  people  of  this  proud  and  happy 
land.  Although  Independence  came  to 
Chad  on  August  11.  1960,  It  iff  January 

II  that  Is  celebrated  as  its  national  holi- 
day. 

Chad  is  the  largest  country,  both  In 
area  and  population,  of  former  French 
Equatorial  Africa.  With  an  area  of  over 
500.000  square  miles,  it  Is  more  than  twice 
the  size  of  Prance,  or  approximately  as 
big  as  California.  Texas,"  and  Oklahoma. 
Chad  Is  bordered  by  Libya  on  the  north, 
Sudan  on  the  east.  Central  African  Re- 
public on  the  south,  and  Niger,  Nigeria, 
and  Cameroon  on  the  west.  The  capital. 
Fort  Lamy.  Is  near  the  Cameroon  border 
Just  south  of  Lake  Chad. 

Prance  organized  Chad  as  a  military 
area  on  September  5, 1900.  In  1910  It  be- 
came one  of  the  four  territories  of  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  which  was  dissolved 
In  1959  when  Chad,  as  weU  as  the  three 
others — the  Middle  Congo,  now  Republic 
of  the  Congo,  Ubangul-Sharl.  now  Cen- 
tral African  Republic,  and  Gabon — be- 
came fully  autonomous  members  of  the 
Prench  community. 

The  Independence  of  Chad,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  former  Prench  terri- 
tories In  West  and  Equatorial  Africa, 
,  climaxed  a  series  of  measures  on  the  part 
of  Prance  tending  toward  increased  au- 
tonomy for  Ita  overseas  territories. 
These  measures  were  inaugurated  by  the 
Prench  Constitution  of  1946  which  con- 


ferred Prench  citizenship  on  inhabitants 
of  black  African  dependencies  and  other 
overseas  areas,  decentralized  certain 
powers,  and  Initiated  participation  by 
local  advisory  assemblies  in  the  political 
life  of  the  overseas  territories. 

The  enactment  of  the  Overseas  Reform 
Act,  known  as  the  Lol  Cadre  of  June  23, 
1958.  Introduced  farther  liberalizing  re- 
forms. These  forms.  In  addition  to  re- 
moving remaining  voting  inequalities, 
provided  for  the  creation  of  governmen- 
tal organs  assuring  a  measure  of  self- 
government  to  individual  territories. 
On  August  11,  1960,  Chad  became  an  in- 
dependent nation. 

Under  Its  third  constitution  approved 
April  14,  1962,  the  Republic  of  Chad 
adopted  a  presidential  type  of  govern- 
ment. The  chief  of  state  has  the  Utle 
of  President  of  the  Republic  and  is  also 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  constitution 
established  a  unicameral  National  As- 
sembly with  a  5-year  term,  an  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  and  a  Supreme  Court. 
Election  of  Assembly  members  Is  by  uni- 
versal adult  suffrage. 

Chad  is  self-sufflclent  in  food  produc- 
tion, with  room  for  expansion  of  both 
yield  and  acreage,  and  has  extensive  fish 
resources  as  well  as  an  estimated  4  to  5 
million  head  of  cattle.  Pish,  cattle, 
meat,  and  hides  constitute  the  principal 
potential  for  Increased  exports,  of  which 
cotton  now  constitutes  80  percent. 

In  planning  for  economic  and  social 
development  initial'  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  education  and  technical  train- 
ing, the  establishment  of  local  processing 
Industries,  the  construction  of  tourist  ac- 
commodations and  facilities,  and  im- 
proved transport  within  the  country  and 
to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  extensive 
game  reserves  and  relatively  pleasant 
climate  during  part  of  the  year  make  the 
country  potentially  very  attractive  to 
tourists. 

Relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Chad  are  friendly.  The  United 
States  maintains  an  embassy  In  Port 
Lamy,  and  the  Republic  of  Chad  has  an 
accredited  ambassador  In  Washington. 

At  present  there  are  no  direct  U.S. 
commercial  Interests  In  Chad;  the 
Chadian  Government  hopes  to  Interest 
an  American  company  in  prospecting  for 
oil  in  the  northern  desert  area.  The 
climate  for  American  investment  in  such 
areas  as  hotel  construction  and  joint 
ventures  In  small  industries — such  as  a 
tarmery,  a  meat-processing  plant,  or  a 
cottonseed-oil  plant — however,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  good. 

Recently  when  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
20th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations,  it  was  my  privilege 
to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  com- 
petent Ambassador  from  Chad  to  the 
United  Nations,  His  Excellency  Boukar 
Abdoul,  who  is  also  Ambassador  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
representative  of  that  proud  country  in 
the  general  debate  on  October  7  em- 
phasize the  need  for  international  co- 
operation and  harmonious  economic  de- 
velopment. It  was  indeed  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  me  to  work  with  Ambassador 
Boukar  Abdoul  and  others  in  the  peaces 
seeking  tasks  of  the  United  Nations. 


Year  1964  Money  Income  for  War  Vet- 
eran Families  and  War  Veteran  Unre- 
lated Indiridaals 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  regularly 
compiles  information  on  the  income  of 
war  veterans  and  their  families.  The 
latest  Information  on  this  subject  Is 
dated  December  8,  1965,  and  relates  to 
the  calendar  year  1964. 

Under  ^eave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  excerpts  from  the  text  of  this 
latest  report  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration : 
Year  1964  Monet  Income  fob  War  Veteran 

Familus  and  War  Veteran  Unrelated  In- 

DIvmUALS.  DiCEMBni  8,    1965 

The  1964  median  family  income  for  the 
18  million  war  veteran  families  was  $7,900,  up 
•500  from  the  1963  median,  according  to  a 
sample  siirvey  of  the  20.0  million  male  war 
veterans  In  the  clvUlan  nonlnstltutlonal 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Median  personal  Income  of  the  1.6  million 
veterans  living  alone  or  vrtth  a  nonrelatlve 
(unrelated  Individuals),  was  94.400 — a  de- 
crease of  $300  from  the  1963  median.  A  fac- 
tor In  this  decrease  was  the  smaller  propor- 
tion who  were  under  45  years  of  age  (44  to 
42  percent)— the  ages  with  the  higher 
median  Incomes — and  the  higher  proportion 
who  were  70  years  old  and  older  (8  to  13  per- 
cent) where  low  median  Incomes  are  preva- 
lent. The  1.4  million  veterans  living  In  a 
relative's  household  had  a  median  personal 
Income  of  $4,400  In  1964— the  same  as  In 
1963. 

The  highest  median  family  Income  was 
$8,600  for  the  45-  to  54-year-old  war  veteran 
families,  and  the  lowest  was  $3,300  for  fam- 
ilies of  76-year-old  and  older  war  veterans. 
Median  family  Income  rose  steadily,  by  age, 
from  the  $7,500  received  by  the  younger  fam- 
ilies to  the  peak  of  $8,600.  and  then  dropped 
•  off  to  $8,300.  Two  sharp  declines  In  the 
medians  occurred:  one  for  the  60-  to  64-year- 
old  war  veteran  families — a  drop  of  $1.500 

reflecting  the  early  retirements  from  the  la- 
bor force  during  these  years;  and  the  other 
for  the  65-  to  69-year-old  families— a  consid- 
erable drop  of  $2.500 — at  the  normal  time  of 
most  retirements  from  the  labor  force.  Me- 
dian family  Income  ranged  from  63  percent 
to  42  percent  of  the  median  for  all  families 
during  the  retirement  years  (66  years  of  age 
and  over). 

The  1.4  million  war  veterans  Uvlng  with 
a  relative's  family,  and  the  1.5  million  war» 
veterans  living  alone  br  with  those  unrelated 
to    them    (unrelated    Individuals)    had    the 
same  median  Income  In  1964 — $4,400.     How- 
ever, m  the  age  groups  under  55  years,  con- 
taining most  of  these   veterans   (85  percent 
of  the  relatives  of  the  head,  and  65  percent 
of  the  unrelated  Individuals),  veterans  llv-  ♦ 
Ing  alone  had  higher  median  Incomes  than  ' 
those  living  In  a  relative's  household.  f 

Of  all  war  veteran  families,  97  percent  or 
17.6  million  were  typical  husband  and  wife 
families.  These  families  had  a  median  In- 
come of  $7,900  In  1964— an  Increase  of  $600 
from  the  1963  median. 

In  4  out  of  10  veteran-wife  families,  the 
wife  contributed  to  the  family  Income  by 
working  during  1964.  Altogether  there  were .. 
over  7  million  working  wives.  Nearly  half  of 
the  wives  of  veterans  46  to  64  years  of  age 
were  In  the  labor  force.    Even  1  out  of  6  wives 
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of  older  veterans,  70  years  of  age  and  over, 
worked  at  some  time  during  1964.  The  work- 
ing wives  Increased  the  family  Income  by 
$1,«X)  on  the  average,  and  provided  a  median 
Ineccne  of  $8,900  In  comparison  with  the 
$7,300  median  family  income  where  the  wife 
had  no  earnings.  For  veterans  70  years  and 
OTW,  the  wife's  earnings  added  significantly 
to  the  level  of  Uvlng.  Median  family  Income 
amounted  to  $6,100  In  contrast  to  $3,300  for 
families  where  the  wife  had  no  earnings. 

Although  most  of  the  war  veteran  families 
were  fairly  well  off,  about  1.5  mUUon  families 
(8  percent)  had  money  Income  under  $3,000, 
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the  family  Income  level  used  to  measure  the 
economically  deprived.  In  cme-half  of  tihe 
families  (750,000),  the  veteran  breadwinner 
waA  relatively  young,  under  56  years  of  age. 
In  1  out  of  6  of  .these  famUlee  (300,000)  the 
wife  worked,  and  still  the  famUy  Income  was 
less  than  $3,000.  These  working- wife  fami- 
lies were  not  the  older  families,  for  7  out  of 
,10  (210,000)  of  the  veterans  were  under  65 
years  of  age,  and  over  one-half  (110,000) 
were  In  the  age  group  35  to  44  years,  generally 
considered  the  prime  earning  years. 

The   poverty   Income    level   for   unrelated 
Individuals  (those  living  alone  or  with  non- 


relatives)  Is  $1,600  or  under.  In  1964.  al>out 
1  out  of  8  (250,000)  Veteran  unrelated  Indi- 
viduals had  under  this  amount  of  Income 
Over  one-half  of  them  (130,000)  were  under 
65  years  old.  and  1  out  of  5  (60,000)  were 
70  years  old  and  over. 

Altogether,  about  1  out  of  12  war  veteran 
families  and  xinrelated  Individuals  (1.8  mil- 
lion) were  among  the  Nation's  poor. 

The  detailed  data  jwesented  In  the  at- 
tached tables  are  from  special  tabulaUons 
of  the  Census  Bureau's  current  population 
survey,  made  under  contract  for  the  VeV 


erans'  Administration. 


Table  1.— Money  income  in  1964  of  male  war  veteran  families  in  the  United  SlaUs,  by  age 


Money  Income  in  19M 


Nmnber  (thoosands) . 


Pweent,  by  age 

PeroeDt,  by  Inoome. 


Under  ISOO 

1800  to  1900 

8,000  toil  ,490... 
A»  to  11,909... 
H/nO  to  $2.499... 

n,000  to  13,409... 
|3,«»  to  $3.999... 

$4,000  to  t<;4g9... 

14,100  to  14,990... 
ii,000  to  tS,499... 
16,1100  to  $5,009... 
18,000  to  $6,499... 
te,M0tO$A,000... 
$7,000  to  $7,009... 
18,000  to  $8,990... 
IS,000to$B^ 

no.aoo  to  {11,900. 

$13,000  to  $14,000. 
tU.OOO  to  $24,000. 
136,000  and  over.. 


Median  •. 


•  SSSrS"  "^  ™*1'»  not  shown  when  base  Is  less  than  100,000. 

•  Computwl  from  onroanded  data,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10. 


^^^r''n^,^}^^^°"'  "*  ''""^  ^  ^^^  nearest  Mo  of  a  percent  for  the  use  of  t«* 
?^2^{±ll~.™""'"'^  ^f^o^  classes  In  their  analyses  of  the ^to  and  not  to  tadwi 
iJtff^  "^  socuracy.    Before  applylr*  the  peroeSts  to  obtsireTtiiSwSf  t^  n^^ 
or  war  veterans,  the  peroents  should  be  roun'Sd  U  Uie  nearest  wholei^l?^         ^ 


Table  2.-Money  income  in  1964  of  maU  war  veteran  hughand-mfe  familie,  in  the  United  State*,  by  age 


Number  (thousands) 

Peromt,  by  ttgt 
Pwoent,  by  income. 

Under  $500 

»8oototooe.... 

6.000  to  $1,400. 
$1,600  to  $1,999. 
K,000  to  $2,400. 
(UeO  to  $2,990. 
11,000  to  $3,490 
(Moo  to  $3,000. 
lino  to  $4,400 
16.800  to  $4,990.... 
18,000  to  $,';.499 
IB,SOO  to  $."i.«90 

8,000  lo  iC,490 
.900  to  $6,000 
r.000  to  $7,990 
5.600  to  $8,900 
•,000  to  $8,000... 
50,000  to  $11,000-. 
53.000  to  $14,099 
wiOOO  to  $24,000 
V6,Q0O  and  over. 

Uedlan'. 


•B^iLW^^  "**"'"  ""^  •'"'™  "^"  base  is  leas  than  100,000 


»  Computed  from  unrounded  data,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10. 
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Of  An  Oar  Stateunea  CarUoa  RaB|^  Pint 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

ov    KJHtSAS 

m  THE  HOtTSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  January  12.  1969 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
"weeka  ago  the  Honorable  Clifford  R. 
Hope,  a  longtime  member  of  the  house 
and  himself  a  distinguished  Kansan. 
wrote  a  weekly  newspaper  columin  In 
which  he  paid  tribute  to  the  Honorable 
Prahk  CARLsoif,  our  respected  senior 
SenatcK-  from  Kansas. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  In  the 
Kansas  House  of  Representatives  during 
Senator  Carlsoit's  tenure  as  Governor  of 
my  State  and  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congre«  during  a  part  of  Senator 
Carlson's  outstanding  service  to  K^nj^a^ 
and  the  Nation  In  the  other  body. 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  thoughts 
expressed  by  our  former  colleague,  Mr. 
Hope,  regarding  the  contributions  which 
Prank  CARLsoif  has  made  to  the  lives  of 
every  Kansan  and  the  high  esteem  which 
he  has  earned  through  more  than  30 
years  of  public  service. 

The  following  column  was  published  In 
the  Hutchinson  News  and  Sallna  Jour- 
nal and  I  proudly  call  It  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 
Or  Aix40crx  STATisifCM  Carlson  Ranks 
Fbst 
(By  Clifford  R.  Hope) 
During  ita  109  yean  m  a  St&t«.  Kayif^M^  has 
•ent  maay  men  and  one  woman    (Kathryn 
OXaugmin)    to    the    VS.    Congreaa.     Some 
liave  bad  dlatlngulabed  careers.     It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,   if   any  of  them  have  had  aa 
broad  an  ezpertence  In  government  or  have 
contributed  aa  much  to  the  State  and  Na- 
tion aa  PsAicK  Cablson. 

Since  hla  election  to  the  ilouae  of  Repre- 
aentaUvea  In  1934,  be  haa  served  12  year» 
In  that  body  and  IS  more  in  the  Senate.  In 
bvtvaea.  b*  aandwlcbed  4  years  aa  one  ot 
«»  ableat  Oovemors.  Prior  to  hla  cocgie^. 
■*o^*l  service,  he  waa  In  the  State  houaa  o* 
npnaentatlves  for  two  terma  and  chairman 
or  tb«  BapubUcaQ  8Ut«  Commltt«e  for  3 
years. 

He  la  the  only  Kanaaa  Governor  wheals© 
baa  been  a  member  of  both  Houaea  of  Con- 
p*"-  Only  three  Kanaaa  Senators— Ingalla, 
CTuiTS  and  Capper,  have  served  longer  tKa^ 
b*.  a  mere  handful  of  Repreeentatlvea  have 
bad  loagvr  service  in  the  Houae. 

When  PaANx  CtMiMoit  went  to  Waahlngtoa 
tbla  waa  a  NaUon  of  135  mUlloo  people. 
Today  it  haa  194  mUllon.  lu  domestic  and 
world  problems  have  multiplied  many  times. 
Tbs  duUea  and  reaponalblllUas  at  members 
oC  OMigreas  have  Increased  proportionately. 
rsAirx  Caslsok  has  grown  with  the  Job. 

Today  he  holds  high  rank  on  the  two  moat 
Important  oommlttees  ot  the  Senate,  Pinancs 
and  I^)c«lca  iteUtlons.  On*  deals  with  taxes, 
tariffs  and  trade.  The  other  with  tbe  deU- 
eate  problem  of  our  ralatlons  wltb  olbar  na- 
tions Ln  these  dlsturMng  times.  He  Is  «'ttt  a 
™^>»«  ot  tbe  Committee  on  Poet  Offices  and 
'"*  Beads  and  of  the  preetl^ous  Joint 
House  and  Senate  Oocnmlttes  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation. 

FSAjnt  Caslsom  Is  also  one  on  the  agri- 
cultural leaders  of  tbe  Senate,  parUcularly 
In  the  nelda  In  wblcb  tbla  and  surroundlnc 
Statea  are  Interested.  His  membmblp  on 
the  Committee  on  Finance  and  Foreign  Beta- 
Uona  puta  him  In  a  position  to  deal  wltb  our 
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Interests  as  far  as  agricultural  exports  and 
Imports  ars  concerned.  The  wheat  provl- 
alona  of  the  farm  bUl  paaaed  thla  year  are 
almost  Identical  wltb  blUa  Introduced  by 
SenatOT  Cablsok  and  Senator  Totn»o  of 
North  Dakota  In  prevloua  years  and  earlier 
tbta  year. 

During  most  of  Fkank  Caslson's  con- 
gresalonal  aervlc*.  he  haa  been  In  the  minor- 
ity. In  fact,  during  his  27  years'  in  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  Republicans  have  con- 
trolled Congress  only  3  years.  That  waa 
the;83d  Congress  In  1963  and  1954  when  he 
wa*^  Just  beginning  to  acquire  seniority  In 
the  Senate.  Thus  Senator  Carlsok  has 
nev*r  been  chairman  of  a  committee.  There 
haven't  been  any  Important  bills  passed 
bearing  hU  name  because  these  honors  are 
always  given  to  members  of  the  majority 
party.  But  his  minority  position  does  not 
diminish  Senator  Caklson's  standing  and  In- 
fluence. He  la  respected  by  both  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  and  recognized  by  both 
aa  being  a  competent,  experienced  and  de- 
pendable  legislator. 

Finally,  and  above  aU,  Frank  Caelson  un- 
derstands our  problema  here  In  Kansas. 
While  keeping  In  mind  the  Interests  of  the 
Nation  aa  a  whole,  he  never  forgeta  that  If 
Kansas  Senators  and  Representatives  faU  tQ 
look  after  our  interests,  they  wont  be  looked 
after.     With  him.  our  problems  come  flrst. 

I  don't  usuaUy  approve  attaching  labels 
to  pubUc  men.  But  of  Frank  Carlson  I 
think  It  can  fairly  be  said— that  while 
usually  a  conservative,  he  U  never  a  reaction- 
ary; whUe  a  be'lever  In  the  two-party  system, 
he  Is  not  a  hidebound  partisan;  and  whUs 
he  haa  a  head  and  uses  it.  he  haa  a  heart' 
also. 


Doesn't  Mean  Anarchy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon:  joe  skubitz 

or    KAKaAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared  In 
the  Wlnfleld,  Kans.,  Dally  Courier.  I 
believe  this  article  makes  a  very  Impor- 
tant point  relaUve  to  campus  protest 
movements  when  it  sUtes,  'Where  does 
freedom  end  and  anarchy  begin?"  We 
should  all  weigh  this  question  in  our  own 
minds  in  assessing  the  recent  revolts  that 
have  spning  up  upon  so  many  of  our  col- 
lege campuses. 

The  arUcle  follows: 
[Ftxxn  tbe  Wlnfleld   (Kans.)    DaUy  Courier 
Jan.  4.  19MI 

DOSSMf  MXAN  Anarcrt 

"Academic  freedom"  Is  tbe  rallying  cry  on 
tbe  campus  today. 

The  phrase  U  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  for 
tt  does  not  have  to  do  so  much  with  the  right 
of  teachers  to  pursue  Intellectual  truth  as 
they  see  tt  as  It  does  wltb  the  right  of  stu- 
dents to  protnoCs  a  particular  political  or  so- 
etal  Idsa.  to  proselyte,  to  demonstrata  and— 
most  revolutionary  of  all — to  have  a  strong 
Tolos  In  university  policies  and  sdmlnlstra- 
tlon. 

InitlaUy.  tbs  campus  revolt  may  have  • 
sprung  from  real  grtevanoes  and  have  been 
a  logical  consequence  of  the  "academic  ex- 
ploalon** — the  doubling  and  redoubling  of 
snroUments.  Increasing  competition  and 
costs  and  the  appearance  of  the  '•multiver- 
sity" In  which  some  studenta  felt  they  were 
bstn«  reduced  to  faceless  IBM  cards. 


As  such  it  WHS  a  needed  and  healthy 
breath  of  air  amid  the  cloistered  balls  of  ivy. 
But  there  la  danger  that  the  breeee  Is  chang. 
Ing  Into  a  smog  that  threatens,  at  least  oa 
some  campuses,  to  blight  more  than  It 
revitalizes. 

Indeed,  charges  one  political  sclentlsi 
American  colleges  stand  In  peril  of  being 
converted  from  academic  Institutions,  -when 
knowledge  Is  transmitted  and  enlarged.  Into 
political  Institutions,  where  the  prevalUns 
doctrines  of  the  day  are  enshrined  and 
promulgated. 

Dr.  Albert  Lepawsky  of  the  University  of 
California,  on  whose  main  campus  at  Berke. 
ley  the  students'  protest  Tiovement  really 
got  started,  attacks  the  pressure  tactics  b*. 
Ing  employed  by  many  studenta  and  not  • 
few  professors  and  their  Increasing  use  of  tbt 
university  "aa  a  sanctuary  from  which  to 
project  upon  society  their  own  political  pref. 
crences"  under  the  guise  of  academic  free- 
dom. 

Academic  freedom,  says  Lepawsky.  meaiw 
more  than  the  guarantee  of  intallectual  la. 
tegrlty  or  political  liberty. 

It  also  Includes  "the  freedom  of  memben 
of  the  academic  community  to  carry  on  their 
work  tinhampered  by  colleagues  and  etu. 
denu  who  engage  In  political  activity  and 
exert  pressures  to  the  point  ot  disturbing 
the  teaching,  research,  and  other  relevant 
functions  of  the  university." 

Unless  colleges  have  the  power  to  dis- 
cipline themselves,  he  warns,  to  flre  teachen 
and  expel  students  who  show  by  tbe* 
Intolerant  behavior  that  they  lack  tbs 
qualities  required  for  membership  in  Uu 
academic  community,  the  reeult  will  be  ts 
"downgrade  academic  standards  to  the  low. 
est  common  denominator  of  political  con- 
duct In  our  society." 

Where  does  freedom  end  and  anarchy  b^ 
gin?  Tbla  is  a  question  apparently  faclBf 
not  only  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
but  the  emerging  university  In  America  m 
well. 
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National  Fury  Micht  Rif  ht  Some  Wronyi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G,  HAU 

OF    KXSSO'DBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12.  1968 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  dayi 
ago.  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
carried  an  outstanding  column  by  Mr, 
James  J.  Kllpatrlck,  entitled.  "Na- 
Uonal  Pury  Might  Right  Some  Wrongs." 

This  column  describes  In  precise  temii 
some  of  the  dllemnas  that  face  our  Na- 
tion. It  also  reflects  a  significant  na- 
tional apathy  which  exists  In  our  society 
today.  In  fact,  history  may  well  record 
this  era,  not  as  the  Great  Society  but 
the  Apathetic  Society. 

I  commend  the  column  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

National  Furt  Micbt  Right  Sok^  Wronsr 
(James  J.  Kllpatrlck)  -'' 

By  the  time  thU  appears,  the  great  transit 
strike  of  19««  might  be  over  the  city  of  New 
York  wlU  have  made  some  f»irther  surrendir 
to  the  Transport  WorkerytTnlon;  and  an  out- 
raged city  win  have  gonV  back  to  work. 

The  question  arises:  wKlanythlng  be  doM 
to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  C^  outrage?  And 
the  answer  comM,ilcearlly  floating  back  •  N« 
not  really.  JJIffthe  e(>ngrea8\ow  be  goaded 
to  enact  la|^  to  curb  (kaejJkaBea  of  labor 
unlopaJ^^The  answer  U.  no,  probably  not. 


We  have  lost  our  capacity  for  outrage  In 
this  country.  We  have  become  so  anesthe- 
tized with  the  gassy  drugs  of  moderation  and 
tolerance  and  take  It  easy  that  nothing  of 
honest  wrath  remains.  The  strong,  compul- 
sive emotions  seep  away:  Patriotism,  reli- 
gious faith,  pride  in  the  achlevemente  of 
honest  toll.  Our  houses  of  worship  are  pack- 
aged with  people  who  go  to  church  but  miss 
the  meaning  of  religion.  On  holidays,  who 
flies  his  country's  flag?  We  can  manifest  Ir- 
ritation, or  vexation,  or  a  fretful  sense  of  an- 
noyance. But  sustained  anger?  The  anger 
that  moves  and  transforms?  It  haa  vanished. 
New  Yorkers  are  not  essentially  different  from 
other  men :  Most  of  the  country  would  rather 
switch  than  flght. 

At  Ite  peak,  the  transit  strike  was  costing 
this  great  city  an  estimated  $100  million  a 
day.  Theaters  were  closed.  Retail  sales 
were  off.  The  movement  of  vital  supplies 
waa  dlsruptad.  Thousands  of  Innocent  and 
unoffending  citizens  were  grossly  Inconveni- 
enced. In  the  aftarnoons,  33d  Street  was 
Jammed  with  strike  victims,  waiting  to  push 
into  Pennsylvania  Station.  Within  New 
York,  nothing  moved  by  ptibllc  transit.  An 
essential  public  service  has  coUapeed,  ren- 
derefl  Impotent  by  the  uncheckable  arrog- 
ance of  a  few  willful  men. 

If  the  transit  workers  had  l}e€n  genuinely 
oppressed,  or  underpaid,  or  overworked,  it 
might  have  been  a  different  story.  If  their 
demands  had  been  reasonable,  public  opin- 
ion might  have  taken  the  wco-kers'  side.  But 
here  waa  a  union  with  demands  for  a  $680 
million  package  over  a  3-year  period,  a  4-day. 
82-hour  workweek,  a  SO-percent  hourly'  pay 
Increase,  u  <J  weeks'  vacation  after  1  year's 
employment,  retirement  at  half  pay  after  36 
years  regardless  of  age.  Mike  Quill  never 
began  to  negotiate  seriously.  Contemptuous 
of  law.  contemptuoxis  of  the  public  welfare, 
contemptuous  of  the  righta  of  other  men,  he 
sought  to  whip  the  city  to  Ito  knees  and 
make  John  Lindsay  crawl. 

But  who  win  remember  all  this  a  month 
from  now?  New  York  newspapers  would  not 
^and  up  to  Bertie  Powers;  he  whipped  them 
singly  and  In  combination.  For  the  past  6 
years,  the  country  haa  been  fed  on  a  diet  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  Has  the  Congress  been  moved 
to  action?  We  suffer  from  a  paralysis  of 
the  wlU,  a  flatoblness  In  the  national  guta, 
and  we  spin  in  rudderless  circles  eternally 
Inspecting  aU  sides  of  a  quesUon. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  organized  labor  alone, 
while  the  transit  strike  was  on.  the  steel 
producers  imdertook  to  raise  some  of  their 
prices,  and  the  President  responded,  in  ef- 
fect, by  using  the  massive  powers  of  his  office 
to  flx  a  price  on  steel.  He  would  agree  to 
an  Increase  of  $3.75  s  ton.  but  not  $2.80.  or 
$3.  or  $6.  His  win  waa  to  be  substituted  for 
the  actions  of  the  marketplace.  Yet  the 
whole  incident  provoked  no  spirited  public 
'•■POh'e — not  against  the  steel  producers, 
as  a  bunch  of  profiteers;  and  not  against  the 
.  President,  aa  an  economic  czar.  The  na- 
tional ambivalence  found  something  to  be 
said  on  both  side*,  and  meanwhile,  the  Pack- 
ers and  the  Browns  were  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, and  how  about  another  can  of  beer? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
hands  down  a  series  of  opinions  that  deny 
even  the  most  voluntary  exercise  of  religion 
In  the  schools.  The  flrst  opinion  produces  a 
wave  of  resentment;  the  second  produces  a 
smaller  wave;  the  subsequent  decrees  pro- 
volte  no  ri^le  of  dissent. 

The  High  Court  tosses  aside  a  century  of 
restraint,  and  undertakes  to  Impose  its  novel 
oonstructlon  of  tbe  14th  amendment  upon 
the  composition  of  State  legislatures.  Frank- 
furter protesta.  Harlan  cries  out  In  alarm. 
Senator  DnuuxN  waves  his  anna.  But  now 
half  the  States  have  docilely  at>andoned  old 
•ysteim  of  check  and  balance,  and  no  more 
Is  heard  of  the  States'  right  to  be  masters  of 
their  own  asesmblles. 


In  almost  every  major  city  in  the  Nation, 
crime  rates  hiive  climbed  out  of  sight.  No- 
where lias  public  resentment  been  manifested 
in  genuine  anger  or  in  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand that  the  public  safety  be  restored. 
Tramc  clogs  our  streets  and  destroys  our 
central  cities:  Who  is  sufficiently  wrought  up 
to  compel  reforms?  Every  day  brings  some 
new  account  of  the  waste  of  public  funds, 
in  foreign  aid,  in  the  Job  Corps,  in  the  pov- 
erty program;  and  we  yawn.  The  United 
States  willingly  supporte  Great  Britain  in 
imposing  sanctions  on  Rhodesia,  but  last 
month  the  British  increased  the  number  of 
United  Kingdom  vessels  In  active  trade  with 
Cuba.     Who  cares? 

No  one  denies  that  ours  is  a  great  and  pow- 
erful country,  capable  of  sudden  generosity, 
of  occasional  sentimentality,  of  spontaneous 
sympathy  or  affection.  But  ours  *ould  be  a 
still  greater  country  if  now  and  then  we 
lost  our  national  good  humor,  got  fed  to.  the 
teeth,  and  acted  out  of  national  fury  to 
right  some  national  wrongs. 


Marines'  War  in  Vietnam 
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or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  Sunday,  December  26,  Mr.  Richard 
Crltchfleld  wrote  an  article  on  the  civic 
action  programs  being  carried  on  by  the 
Marines  In  Vietnam.  During  the  con- 
gressional adjournment,  I  visited  In 
Vietnam  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  with  most  of  our  combat  imlts  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  The  work  all  of 
our  people  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia  is  short  of  miraculous. 

I  believe  the  following  article  is  a  trib- 
ute to  these  men  and  the  work  they  are 
doing  and  I  commend  its  reading  to  all 
in  this  body: 

The  Masinks'  Wae  in  Vietnam:  a 

MiCBOCOSM 

(By  Richard  Critehfleld) 

Da  Nako. — To  most  young  American  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam,  this  country  is  a  nightmare 
of  mountains,  marsh,  and  hostile  vUlages. 
There  are  paddles  and  Jungles  where  they 
can  wade  knee  deep  for  days  through  searing 
sun  or  lashing  rains  and  be  shot  or  blown  to 
blta  at  any  moment  without  even  seeing  the 
Invisible  enemy. 

Many  OI's  naturally  come  to  feel  it  is  a 
war  where  the  frontlines  are  everywhere 
and  no  man  with  slanted  eyes  and  a  yellow 
skin  can  be  trusted. 

And  yet  as  the  marines  here  have  learned 
from  hard-won  experience,  it  Is  precisely 
on  building  mutual  trust  with  the  local  Viet- 
namese peasantry  that  defeating  the  Vlet- 
cong  depends. 

Now  nearly  8  months  after  they  landed 
in  Da  Nang  as  the  first  U.S.  combat  troops  in 
Vietnam,  the  mission  of  the  37,000  marines 
is  still  to  defend  the  three  big  alrbases  at 
Phu  Bai.  Da  Nang,  and  Chu  Lai.  The  old 
aim  was  to  gradually  push  out  their  perime- 
ters and  Unk  up  aU  three  bases  in  a  coastal 
pacified  zone. 

VIKTCONC    TERROR 

But  today  many  senior  Marine  officers 
maintain  that  such  talk  of  winning  terrain 
Is  meaningless  until  someone  comes  up  with 
a  better  formula,  more  money,  and  a  lot  more 
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manpower  to  win  over  the  loyalties  of  the 
Vietnamese  peasants  behind  their  lines. 

The  marines  have  now  pushed  alx>ut  12 
miles  north,  south,  and  west  of  Da  Nang  air- 
base;  but  sizable  numbers  of  Vletcong  Jjave 
begun  infiltrating  back  l>ehlnd  them.  By 
kidnaping  and  assassinating  those  who  speak 
out  for  the  Saigon  Government,  the  Vletcong 
are  trying  to  regain  the  vUlagers'  support 
through  terror.  In  this  manner,  they  get 
information  on  Marine  movementa  and  some 
of  their  intentions  as  well. 

On  October  28.  Vletcong  Infiltrators  at- 
tacked Da  Nang  East  airstrip  and  destroyed 
and  damaged  47  helicopters,  mined  2  Jeeps, 
dynamited  7  buildings  of  the  new,  partly 
cons'tructed  naval  hospital,  and  barraged  a 
battalion  of  Seabees  with"  fifty  60-mm.  mor- 
tars. It  seems  no  accident  that  the  local 
village  chief  disappeared  a  few  days  before 
and  that  3  weeks  earlier  the  nearest  hamlet 
chief  waa  found  mutilated  and  Stabbed  to 
death.  » 

Such  Incldenta  have  brought  the  Marines 
to  the  hard  conclusion  that  as  much  as  three- 
foiu-ths  of  their  batUe  ahead  lies  In  civic 
action,  that  is,  building  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  viUagers  with  the  aim  of 
winning  support  for  the  government  and 
gaining  military  InteUigence  for  themselves. 
An  imaginative  civic  action  effort  by  the  2d 
Battalion,  3d  Marine  Regiment,  at  Le  My, 
north  of  Da  Nang.  haa  been  so  successful  the 
Vletcong  can  no  longer  plant  even  a  road 
mine  without  the  Vietnamese  villagers 
reporting  It  to  the  Marines. 

Elsewhere  around  Da  Nang,  the  going  has 
been  toXigher.  How  tough  was  brought 
home  to  this  reporter  this  week  in  a  visit  to 
the  little  hamlet  of  Nui  Kim  Son.  which  lies 
at  the  foot  of  Marble  Mountain.  Just  south 
of  the  Vietcong's  Octolier  attack.    • 

As  we  drove  out  of  the  headquarters  of 
the  9th  Battalion.  Ist  Marine  Regiment,  and 
headed  for  the  sand  dunes  toward  Marble 
Mountain.  I  asked  Lt.  Mike  Cox,  the  24-year- 
old  battalion  civic  action  officer,  how  he 
thought  the  Vietnamese  peasantry  .could  be 
won  over  to  the  Government's  side. 

Mike,  a  redliaired  Irishman  from  the 
Bronx,  said,  "My  personal  opinion?  Well, 
it's  strange,  almosf  anything  pleases  these 
people.  Seems  to  me  whoever  gives  them 
the  most  will  win.  These  people  are  awful 
ignorant  but  you  can't  Judge  them  by  our 
standards." 

Along  the  rutted  road  we  passed  a  series 
of  familiar  looking  red  and  white  signs: 

"Don't  bunch  up 

As  you  patrol  alx>ut 
Or  you  11  be  picking 

The  fragmente  out. 
Burma  Shave." 

I  asked  Mike  what  he  wrote  his  parenta 
about  Vietnam, 

.    WBITX    VXBT    LITTLX 

"My  mother  is  a  little  old  gray-haired  lady 
and  I  don't  want  to  malte  it  any  grayer.  I 
don't  write  much.  Dad's  an  old  Irishman; 
he  thinlu  it's  all  a  big  mess.  Blames  it  on 
the  French  for  failing  to  leave  a  government 
behlpd." 

Lance  Corp.  Roger  Michalk.  22,  of  Boise. 
Idaho,  who  rode  along  with  a  rifle  Just  in 
case,  said  he  wrote  home  as  little  as  possible. 
"Just  enough  to  keep  'em  from  writing  the 
commanding,  officer  to  find  out  whether  I'm 
dead  or  alive." 

The  biggest  concern  the  marines  had.  said 
Mike,  were  the  university  student  demonstra- 
tions back  home  In  the  states.  "I  dislike 
the  group  that  does  it,"  be  said.  "They're 
looking  for  someJtlnd  of  moral  absolution, 
to  wash  their  Bands  of  these  people's 
troubles.  They're  trying  to  go  back  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  turn  the  university  into  a 
sanctuary  and  shut  out  the  world.  That's 
no  good."  Mike  said  he  graduated  In  philos- 
ophy from  a   small  college   in  New  Jersey. 
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Uarble  UounUln.  m  JacSM  out-cropping  of 
whtt«  rock  rUlng  kboat  1.000  feet  out  of  the 
■Andy  ccMMt  uxd  eoTvred  with  lu>b  gnea. 
vegetAtloa.  loomed  juat  ahead  of  ua.  An 
immwnf  ttalrcsM  of  dUcolored  white  oiArble 
curved  up  the  moiintotTAlde  through  Jjenae 
folUc*  wtth  strkng*  cnixuon  and  yellow 
blo—oma  and  hug*  wkimi  laavea. 
Motncs  mro  shkimcs 

After  a  atrenuoua  cUmb,  we  reached  a 
BuddbUt  monaatery  where  several  monka 
were  pruning  roM  buabw  In  a  walled  garden. 
All  but  one  had  pallid.  Irory  complezlona: 
the  nuuinestttd  th«  Bkonka  spent  moat  of 
their  time  4ntdlng  r«Uglo>ua  shrlnea  in  the 
underground  network  at  caves  and  grottoa 
thjkt  led  deep  into  ^  mountain.  The  single 
exception  wag  a  tall,  ruddy  and  Ttgcroua- 
looklng  Vletnameae  In  a  maroon  monk's  robe 
who  was  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  said  he 
waa  a  dladple  of  Thleh  Trt  Q\iang.  the  Bud- 
dhlat  leader  of  Hue.  He  motioned  for  us  to 
follow  him  down  a  forested  trail  which  led 
up  to  the  mouth  of  a  giant  cave.  Outside 
waa  a  hijge  statue  of  Buddha's  mother,  gray 
and  eroded  with  weather  and  green  with 
ihoaa.  A  group  of  sU  Vietnamese  men  came 
out  0*  the  cave  and  paaaed  by;  they  were 
umnnlllng  and  looked  steely  eyed.  "Vlet- 
oong?"     "Probably  Juat  tourists,"  s&ld  Mike. 

We  followed  the  monk  into  the  cave  and 
after  a  short  walk  forward  through  the  damp 
darknesa  stepped  down  Into  a  huge  cavern. 
"It's  beautiful."  Corporal  ICchalk  exclaimed. 

The  cavern  was  Lmmenae,  perhaps  00  feet 
high;  abafta  of  sunlight  feU  frotn  crmcka  In. 
th«  marble  celling  abovw;  the  marble  floor 
glittered  like  water.  Dragona  with  llonllke 
heada  and  huge  bearded  stooe  warrtora  with 
aclmltara  guarded  the  entrance.  Acroea  the 
gloMny  shadows  and  the  haise  of  incenae  a 
giant  Buddha  sat.  green  and  silver  aa  tha 
cavern  walla,  grinning  and  empty  handed, 
like  aU  Bu<tdhaa.  Water  dripped  from  above 
and  waa  echoed  frotn  falling  water  deep  with- 
in the  series  of  black  caves  that  led  off  the 
centralv  chamber. 

iiUe  whistled.  "Sh&ngrl-U.  Ronald  Col- 
man  will  come  out-any  minute."  The  drip, 
drip,  o*  the  water,  the  cloying  odor  erf  in- 
cenae and  the  sUenoe  o<  the  tail  monk  were 
unsettling.  "Wed  better  give  the  old  padre 
a  couple  of  piastres  and  go."  Mike  said. 
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We  hurried  down  the  mountainside  fairly 
rai»Jdly  since  the  li»h  foliage  along  the 
winding  staircase  provided  perfect  cover  for 
an  ambush.  The  corporal  said  that  in  the 
evesilngs  back  at  battalion  haadquarters  you 
could  hear  the  mociks  beating- a  big  gong 
from  somewhere  inside  the  mountain.  "It* 
an  eerie  sound  and  in  an  Irregular  pattern. 
I  bet  It's  some  kind  of  signal." 

Two  little  boys,  stonecutters  who  made 
their  living  carving  pilgrims'  InltlaU  Into  the 
marble  steps,  talked  the  corporal  Into  having 
hia  name  Unmortaltoed  oq  the  mountain. 
Aa  ws  paused  Mike  said:  "These  klda  are 
fabulous.  The  VC  came  Into  Nul  Kim  Son 
one  night  and  wanted  to  know  how  many 
marines  were  up  at  the  outpost  on  the  moun- 
talns  peak.  The  kids  said  more  than  100. 
too  many  for  the  VC  to  handle.  When  the 
VC  found  out  they  had  Ued.  they  came  back 
and  beat  the  kids  untu  their  legs  were  black 
and  blue:  they  could  hardly  walk  afterward  * 

Aa  we  walked  down  Into  Nul  Kim  Son. 
Mlks  explained  thmC  almost  all  of  ito  peopfb 
owds  tbeb-  llvlsg  aoolpCtng  UtUs  figurines 
out  <rf  marble  from  the  mountain.  Kven 
though  It  was  Sunday,  groups  ot  men  and 
women  squatted  on  the  dirt  floors  ot  theJr 
huts,  chipping  away.  Their  wares  were  ar- 
ranged on  shelves  in  tJ>ont  ot  each  hut 

lunflng  tigers,  reproduetlans  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  grtanlag  Uttle  wtUte  marble  Bud- 


Mike  said  the  people  of  Nul  Kim  Son  sold 
the  figures  in  Da  Nang  for  caah  and  then 
bought  their  food  from  the  farmers  to  the 
south. 

A  Vletoong  battalion  had  been  garrisoned 
Just  south  of  Marble  Mountain  untU  the  Ma- 
rines reached  there  in  August,  and  the  7th 
Vletcong  Regiment  Just  3  miles  to  the  south. 
Now  several  Marine  comp«tnlee  had  routed 
the  Vletcong  but  these  atlU  bia  to  be  re- 
suppUed  by  helicopter  or  with  an  armored 
convoy  of  tanks;  the  roads  In  between  were 
mined  and  everything  south  of  a  bridge  Just 
below  Nul  Kim  Son  waa  stUl  pretty  much 
Vletcong  country. 

"Nul  KUn  Son  Just  got  caught  between  the 
VC  and  the  government  and  couldn't  move 
The  VC  told  the  villagers  south  of  here  not 
to  come  in  and  trade  and  to  keep  away 
from  the  Marines.  They'd  like  to  choke  off 
the  people  from  u^  ao  we  won't  get  intcJU- 
gence.  But  the  people  oome  into  the  mar- 
ket from  VC  territory  anyway.  We  spray  the 
market  with  DDT  and  keep  the  fllea  aWay 
and  they  like  that.  It  seems  to  me  if  yoa 
can  open  an  economy  In  a  place  the  people 
wUl  respond  to  It,  no  matter  what  the  VC 
say." 

I  suggested  we  stop  for  a  eoke  at  one  of 
the  vUlage  teahouses  but  Mike  said  "We 
cant  trust  <hem.  One  nUnute  they're' smU- 
ing  from  ear  to  ea*  and  the  next  selling 
pop  with  add  or  ice  cubes  with  glass  sUveni 
One  gxiys  still  in  the  hospital." 

One  shack  had  a  llfe-slBed  cardboard 
figure  of  a  buxom  girl  draped  against  a  harp 
propped  up  ouuide  as  advertUing.  Someone 
had  torn  the  noee  off.  Inside  two  pretty 
Vietnamese  girls  In  slacks  were  waiting  for 
customers.  The  single  room  waa  sparsely 
furnished  with  cheap  Uwn  chairs,  a  Uble, 
and  wash  bucket  and  some  cases  of  beer  a 
red  cii.'tain  hung  across  an  alcove.  When  I 
asked  what  was  behind  it.  Mike  said  "prob- 
ably a  bed"  and  the  girls  giggled,  something 
about    Mama  san." 

CHANOB   AKMT    OUlflW 

We  lifted  the  curtain  aside;  It  concealed 
a  Buddhist  memorial  shrine  to  the  dead. 
The  faded  protograph  of  a  thin  UtUe  Viet- 
namese boy  m  spectacles  was  set  above  the 
i.^*.^  JP^"  **"*  volunteered.  "Bogm.  boom, 
die.  Pull  back  almost  any  curtain  in  Viet- 
nam and  you'U  Bnd  human  suffering. 

"All  these  girls  pay  VC  taxes.":  Mike  said 
•s  we  walked  down  the  street  again  It's 
bard  to  teU  people  back  home  what  the  war 
in  our  area  ta  reaUy  like.  Pan  Am  stops 
in  Saigon  not  Nul  Kim  Son.  The  national 
government  to  theae  people  u  nothing- 
^eyve  never  heard  of  Saigon.  We  want  the 
Vietnamese  to  come  In  here.  Get  the  gov- 
ernment to  come  back  with  nurses  and  civU 
affairs  people. 

"ID  earda  don't  mean  a  damn  thing  out 
here.  Many  people  carry  both  VC  and  gov- 
ernment IdenUflcatlon.  Then  a  lot  a<  the 
government's  NCO's  get  their  training  and 
go  off  and  Join  the  VC.  And  soma  of  the 
VC  Join  the  government  army.  These  guya 
change  outfiu  like,  a  suit  of  clothes. 

"Another  problem  you've  got  to  overcome 

vw  2f.  ***"*•  '»*°-  Tb««e  P«>Ple  were  all 
Viet  Mlnh.  many  of  these  men  knocked  off 
French  soldiers.  They  dldnt  like  the 
French.  One  old  man  told  me.  Tou're  bet- 
ter than  the  French,  you  treat  ua  better 
But  I  don't  like  you  Americana.  You  have 
too  much  money,  you're  rich,  you  think  we 
are  stupid  and  undeveloped.'  But  iu  some- 
thing when  they  start  telling  you  stuff  ilk* 
that.  It  means  they  have  the  freedom  to 
criticize  and  they  know  it." 

Ulke  aald  three  ot  the  village  ehlsfs  from 
the  area  to  the  south  lived  in  Wni  Kim  Son. 


"Actually  the  chief  of  this  village  was  cap- 
tured 3  weeks  ago.  He  went  south  "of  the 
bridge  and  dldnt  tell  anyone.  His  uncle 
waa  supposed  to  be  a  big  VC.  Trlnh.  the 
chief  of  Hoa  Hal  village.  Uvea  within  our 
battalion's  perimeter  now.  About  a  month 
ago  two  VC  came  In  and  threw  a  bomb  In  his 
houae.  Trlnh  saw  him  and  shot  at  him. 
He's  got  more  guU  than  Superman.  He  says 
the  VC  was  a  hardcore  terrorist  who  chopped 
off  the  right  hand  of  a  number  of  children 
from  pro-government  families  In  the  neigh- 
borhood." 

Mike  said  one  big  need,  he  felt,  was  medical 
aid;  a  good  program  might  be  to  take  thou- 
san(^  erf  Vietnamese  back  to  the  States 
or  to  secure  areas  and  give  them  crash 
courses  in  basic  medicine. 

"These  people  need  so  much.  We  got 
books  from  the  Bmbaasy  and  I  wrote  home 
for  some  maps,  you  have  to  scrounge  around. 
These  kids  here  had  never  seen  a  geogr^hl- 
cal  outline  of  their  own  country.  But  each 
area  Is  different.  You  Just  cant  have  a  for- 
mula for  everywhere.  Ptar  Instance,  these 
people  south  of  the  bridge  sometimes  use 
North  Vietnamese  money  with  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  picture  on  It." 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  the  hamlet 
and  crossedthe  road  Into  an  old  long-abem- 
doned  FrenPh  fort  the  Marines  were  using  as 
a  supply  dump.  IX  the  grotto  on  Marble 
Mountain  had  been  Shangri-la,  this  was 
Beau  Oeste.  Carved  on  the  weather  eroded 
stone  walla  were  ghostly  messages  from  its 
successive  occupants.  "March  Forward, 
Comrades"  and  "Brave  Men  Died  Here"  In 
Vietnamese:  the  single  word,  "fear,"  scrib- 
bled In  French  by  some  forgotten  Legionnaire 
and  "San  Antonio.  Tex."  the  latest  addi- 
tion. 

It^ATS  CLASSICAL  RBCOaO 

*'Oood  living,"  said  Mike,  "but  nothing 
like  the  Air  Force  up  on  Monkey  Mountain; 
they've  got  flush  toilets  and  movies." 

The  present  commander  of  the  tort.  Ma- 
rine Lt.  John  N.  Rogers  of  Washington  Grove, 
Md..  a  graduate  of  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity, told  Mike  h«  had  a  new  Antonio 
Vivaldi  record  and  Invited  us  up  to  one  of  the 
ruined  towers  to  hear  It.  One  of  the  radio 
men  was  shipping  a  new  stereo  home  from 
the  Da  Nang  PX  and  we  could  play  it  on 
that.  The  Ueutenant  put  on  Vivaldi's  Con- 
certo in  C  Minor  for  Hute." 

As  the  sound  of  mandolins,  flutes,  violins 
and  a  harpsichord  burst  Into  the  tower 
Lieutenant  Rogers  grinned,  "This  movement 
■eta  the  mood  for  the  third:  it  oomes  out  with 
all  lu  Joy." 

Mike  sank  Into  reverie.  "It'a  almost  a  year 
since  I  heard  music  like  that.  It  takes  you 
back  to  listening  midway  through  the  book 
review  section  on  a  Siinday  afternoon  with 
a  cup  of  fresh  coffee,  lighting  tin  a  Kood 
cigarette."  . 

For  a  moment  the  music  seemed  to  wash 
away  the  constant  tension  and  the  treacher- 
ous world  of  enigmatic  monks,  soda  pop  that 
could  mean  painful  injury,  and  terrorists 
who  mutilated  little  children. 

The  silt  In  the  stone  wall  waa  like  a  poet- 
card  In  an  18th  century  Venetian  landscape: 
great  towering  cumulus  clouds,  cobalt  blue 
sky.  pine  trees,  white  sands,  glittering  mar- 
ble cliffs,  a  golden  little  Buddhist  temple 
with  pink  arched  roofs,  children  bathing  In  a. 
green  pond,  the  wind  rippling  the  water's 
surface,  transparent  dragonflles  against  the 
dim  blue  outline  of  the  Annamlte  Cordilleras 
lumpy  peaks.  Then  two  whirring  heUcop- 
ters,  like  monsters  out  of  science  fiction,  flew 
Into  the  postcard  and  the  present  came  rush- 
ing back. 

"Dont  stick  your  head  up  too  much  near 
that  allt.-  Mike  said.  "There's  VC  snipers 
oat  there." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   BAWAir 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPREfeENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  my  esteemed  colleagues  will  agree 
that  in  our  modem  industrial  world, 
man's  efforts  to  give  form  and  substance 
to  his  Ideals  is  a  seemingly  impossible 
task.  We  therefore  admire  any  man  who 
is  able  to  bring  together  his  Idealism  and 
his  practical  business  acumen.  And  we 
are  further  impressed  when  this  fusion 
Is  made  in  a  project  which  would  con- 
tribute culturally  to  our  American  way 
oflife. 

I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to  one  of 
Hawaii's  foremost  businessmen,  who  has 
undertaken  this  difHcult  task  and  has  al- 
ready attained  a  great  measure  of  suc- 
cess. He  Is  Mr.  Masayuki.Tc*ioka,  presi- 
dent of  Natlonal-BraAnar,  Inc.,  which 
was  formed  to  spearhead  the  ambitious 
business  and  cultural  center  in  San 
Francisco's  Japanese-American  commu- 
nity. Natlonal-Braemar  combines  Hon- 
olulu's National  Securities  and  Invest- 
ment Co.  with  Braemar  Associates,  a 
Los  Angeles  development  concern. 

Mr.  Tokl(*a.  a  1927  graduate  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Ware,  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  said  that  his  deci- 
sion to  undertake  the  huge  project  In- 
volved Idealism  as  well  as  business  con- 
siderations. Bom  of  alien  Japaijese 
parents  who  came  to  Hawaii  in  1898  Mr. 
Tokioka  explains  his  views  thus : 

Japanese  Americans  have  gained  much 
from  the  United  States.  Now  we  can  do 
something  for  America.  If  we  don't  con- 
tribute In  this  way,  we  are  not  doing  bur 
duty. 

A  manifestation  of  this  Idealism  Is  a 
concrete  Peace  Pagoda  which  will  be 
erected  on  the  1.5  acre  shopping  center. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Mr.  Ware's  article  on 
the  phenomenal,  success  story  of  Mr 
Masayuki  Tokioka,  which  appeared  In 
the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin-Advertiser  of 
November  14,  1965: 

Hx  Grew  With  the  Community 
(By  Charles  A.  Ware) 

Masayuki  Tokioka,  operating  head  of  a 
group  of  Blx  local  Investment  and  insurance 
firms  whose  combined  assets  now  approach 
MO  million.  Is  a  quiet-spoken,  slightly  built 
man  who  U  given  to  conservaUve  dress  and 
to  very  unconservatlve  dreams. 

The  important  thing  U  that  hU  dreams 
have  a  way  of  coming  true,  no  matter  what 
the  obstacles  and  delays. 

The  latest  U  a  SIS  million  Japanese  Com- 
mercial and  Cultural  Center  in  the  heart  of 
San  Francisco— a  project  that  now  is  under 
construction  after  nearly  6  years  of  planning 
and  negotiations. 

Its  centra;  feature  is  to  be  a  100-foot  Peace 
Pagoda,  a  gUt  of  the  Japanese  people,  which 
is  Masayuki  Tokioka 's  special  dream. 

WORKED    HIS    WAY    UP 

All  of  thU  seems  an  astonishing  achieve- 
ment for  an  immigrant  boy  from  Japan  who 


once  trimmed  lawns  In  Honolulu  and  htiped 
his  father  deliver  plants  by  horse  and  wagon 
from  a  Uttle  family-operated  nuraerv  tn 
Walklkl. 

Yet  Tokioka  remains  modest — almost  diffi- 
dent— about  his  rise  in  Honolulu's  business 
world.  "It's  not  because  ot  any  special 
abUlty,"  be  declared  last  week.  "Just  My 
that  our  companies  have  grown  with  the 
conmiunity.  That's  what  our  story  has 
been." 

Tokioka  was  bom  May  22,  1898,  In  a  farm- 
ing area  of  Okayama  Prefecture,  in  southern 
Honshu. 

Just  about  that  time,  his  father  came  to 
Hawaii  for .  what  was  Intended  as  a  fairly 
brief  visit  to  study  8ugarca,ne  cultiire  bere. 
(A  small  quantity  of  cane  was  being  grown 
on  a  family  farm  tn  Japan,  and  the  father, 
Tozo  Tokioka,  hoped  to  l^im  how  to  make 
it  a  more  successful  venture.) 

"But  my  father  fell  In  love  with  HawaU," 
Tokioka  said.     "He  never  went  back." 

Tokloka's  mother  and  an  older  brother 
Bunjl,  Joined  the  father  here  at  the  turn  of 
the  century,  but  Masayuki  remained  with 
relatives  in  Japan  until  1900.  Then  he.  too. 
was  brought  to  the  Islands,  completing  the 
family  reunion. 

CONTEMPORARY    QUABTERS 

As  he  recalled  his  boyhood  in  Walklkl, 
Tokioka  leaned  back  in  his  chair  at  the  mod- 
ern headquaters  of  International  Savings  and 
Loan  Association. 

His  moOest  office,  only  steps  from  the  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  public  area.  Is  furnished  in 
contemporary  style. 

His  own  desk,  likely  to  be  piled  high  with 
current  operating  reports  of  the  companies 
he  heads,  dominates  the  room.  Behind  is  a 
long  ccantertop  cabinet  with  a  special  recess 
for  rc'.ls  of  blueprints  and  architectural  draw- 
lr.gs.  Within  an  arm's  reach  are  file  drawers 
filled  with  detailed  statistic^  and  financial 
reports. 

Flv^  of  the  six  companies  that  Tokioka 
heads  are  housed  in  the  International  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Building  at  King  and  Bethel 
Streets.     The  other  la  next  door. 

The  arrangement,  he  says,  "makes  possible 
some  operating  economies  we  wouldn't  have 
otherwise." 

Father  Tozo  Tokioka  probably  woiUdnt 
have  spoken  In  those  terms  when  he  came  to 
Hawaii,  but  he  obviously  did  have  a  strong 
business  sense  and  a  sound  feeling  for 
efficiency. 

When  he  decided  to  remain  in  the  Is- 
lands. Tokioka  said,  "My  father  didn't  have 
much  capital. 

"He  knew  that  one  big  problem  in  any 
kind  of  merchandising  was  excess  stock. 
That's  why  a  merchant  has  to  have  an  an- 
nual sale,  to  reduce  his  Investment  in  Items 
that  don't  sell."  Tokioka  said.  "Nowadays, 
the  annual  clearance  seems  to  come  every  S 
months,  or  even  every  3  months,"  he  added 
with  the  trace  of  a  grin. 

"Well,  my  father  looked  around,  and  de- 
cided that  in  a  nursery  you  would  get  around 
this,  because  the  unsold  stock  would  con- 
tinue to  Increase  In  value  Instead  of  de- 
preciating, 

"Then,  too,  he  came  from  a  farming  dis- 
trict, where  the  sou  was  the  thing— the  earth 
and  the  sky,  and  growing  things  bringing 
them  together.'-  ' 

The  nursery  was  well  eetebllshed,  located 
on  land  that  now  Is  part  of  the  Hilton  Ha- 
waiian Village  site,  when  young  Masayuki 
arrived  in  Honolulu. 

RAPH)    ADJTTSTMENT 

He  slipped  quickly  Into  the  life  of  his  con- 
temporaries, attending  school,  helping  with 
the  family  enterprise,  and  finding  time  for 
outdoor  fun  as  well.  And  presently  he  was 
at  McKlnley  High  School,  where  he  "made 
the  team"  in  football,  playing  fullback,  and 
achieved  a  scholastic  reawd  that  aUowed 
him  to  enter  the  University  of  Hawaii. 


It  waa  at  the  university  that  he  made  two 
Important  decisions.  One  was  that  he  would 
enter  business,  and  the  other  that  he  would 
prepare  hlmseU  with  the  best  education  In 
the  field  that  he  could  obtain. 

"At  that  time,"  Tokioka  recallM,  "many 
young  men  of  Japanese  origin  were  seeking 
to  better  themselves  by  entering  the  profes- 
sions, becoming  doctors  or  lawyers. 

"I  Just  did  not  want  to  be  a  doctor;  I 
knew  I  wasn't  suited  for  it  by  temperament. 
And  because  I  could  not  then  become  an 
American  citizen,  I  knew  I  would  be  greatly 
restricted  as  a  lawyer.  So  I  decided  upon 
a  business  career  Instead." 

At  the  start  of  Tokloka's  Jvmlor  year,  a 
young  Instructor  named  Gerald  R.  Klnnear 
Joined  the  facvUty  of  the  university's  com- 
merce department,  fresh  from  winning  his 
master's  degree  at  the  Harvard  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

Klimear,  later  to  becc»ne  treasurer  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii,  was  highly  articulate 
and  persuasive. 

He  Impressed  local  audiences  with  a  series 
of  public  talks  on  business  subjects,  includ- 
ing one  on  benefits  that  might  result  from 
establishment  of  a  "free  pwrt'' — comparable 
to  the  foreign  trade  sone  that  today  Is  about 
to  begin  operations. 

And  he  impressed  his  students  with  the 
excellence  of  the  Harvard  business  school. 

THE    VERY    BEST 

"I  felt  that  if  I  were  going  to  Invest  money 
and  my  time  In  graduate  study,  I  ought  to 
try  for  the  very  best."  Tokioka  said. 

"Klnnear  had  told  us  we  would  find  it 
difficult  to  get  in  and  even  more  difficult  to 
get  out — to  gnuluate.  Timt  made'  it  seem 
a  challenge,  and  I  was  determined  to  go  If 
I  possibly  could,"  Tokioka  said. 

He  did  "get  In,"  and  when  he  "got  out"  In 
1927,  he  was  one  of  the  first  If  not  actually 
the  first  student  of  Japanese  ancestry  to  be 
awarded  the  master  of  business  administra- 
tion degree  at  Harvard. 

In  an  aside,  Tokioka  recalled  that  "when  I 
left  the  Univwslty  of  Hawaii,  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  international  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  thing  In  which  I  was  least  in- 
terested was  Insurance  and  finance."  He 
spread  his  hands.    "So  here  I  am  •  •  • 

"Back  on  the  east  coast  In  those  days, 
they  hardly  knew  where  Hawaii  wasr  Bo  I 
was  something  special,  coming  from  such  a 
far-off  place,  and  I'm  pretty  sure  I  got  some 
special  breaks  because  of  that,''  Tokioka  said. 

"Special  breaks"  or  no,  his  scholastic  rec- 
ord was  good,  and  as  graduation  neared  he 
and  his  classmates  were  interviewed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  major  corporaUons  seeking 
Junior  executive  talent. 

IMPORTANT    ADVICS 

"The  dean  of  students  made  a  talk  to  the 
class  then,  and  he  gave  us  some  advice  that 
I've  never  forgotten."  Toklc^a  said.  "I  have 
passed  it  on  to  young  men  many  times  since. 

"He  told  tis  that  It  is  fine  to  look  to  a  big 
company  for  success  and  advancement.  But 
he  aald  not  to  for'^t  that  you  can  find  suc- 
cess in  a  small  company,  also. 

"In  a  big  organization,  you're  apt  to  be 
stuck  In  a  corner  at  first,  and  you  have  to 
face  strong  cocnpetitlon  for  any  advancement, 
while  In  a  smaU  ootnpany  you  are  likely  to 
have  more  respooslblllty  from  the  start,  and 
If  you  really  are  something  you  have  a  chance 
to  show  it." 

That  turned  out  to  be  the  course  that  To- 
kioka followed. 

"When  I  came  back  to  Hawaii  I  dldnt  have 
any  preconceived  ideas  about  where  I  wanted 
to  work  or  where  I  would  i^>ply,"  he  said. 
"Then,  one  day,  a  friend  said  Intematkmal 
Trust  Oo.  was  looking  for  a  young  tMlnad 
person.  So  I  ^>pUed,  and  that's  how  I  oame 
to  start  there." 

Both  International  TVust  and  Interna- 
tional Savings  ft  Ijoan  were  young  com- 
panies, both  founded  by  the  same  group, 
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wbo  M  IndlvlduaU  ««r«  affllUtcd  wlUi  leAd- 
lii(  flnxM  In  ttv*  Oftuc«at*n  anxl  J&puiMS 
bUBlness  conununltlea  otf  tb«  time. 

The  founders  hof>«d  to  achieve  two  go*la: 
To  retain  in  HawkU  «  Urger  sbar*  of  th« 
■ATlng*  of  JfcTwne—  immlgr&nta,  wbo  tra- 
(UttoDAllj  tr{knsmltt«(l  tb«ir  funda  bttck  to 
ttietr  homeland,  and  to  make  available  a  new 
source  of  longer  term  loan  funds,  partlcu- 
larl7  for  Japanese  bualneeamen. 

nrst  prealdent  ot  boCb  flrma  waa  Wade 
Warren  Thayer,  attomey-buslnesaman.  a 
onetUne  newspaperman,  and  former  terri- 
torial attorney  general  and  aecretarr  of 
BawaU. 

Tokloka'a  first  yean  with  the  trust  com- 
pany were  active.  * 

VAKivrT  or  K>rOKAVoas 
Soon  after  ^he  began  work  there,  be  and 
two  young  aaeoclatea  bought  the  Newfalr 
Dairy,  then  located  oo  Kapahulu  Avenue. 
Their  downpayment.  he  recalls,  waa  bor- 
rowed from  his  elder  brother,  who  by  then 
was  a  doctor  here.  Tokloka  reUlned  a  prln- 
olpal  Interest  In  the  dairy  and  an  active 
role  in  Its  management  until  1948.  when  It 
was  sold  to  Dairymen's  Association. 

MeanwhUe,  In  1928.  the  trust  company 
sent  him  to  the  big  island  for  a  year  as  man- 
ager of  a  Hamakua  coffee  plantation. 

By  1930,  he  was  cashier  and  chief  account- 
ant for  International  Trust.     And  in  that 
'  year,  on  Augu«t  3.  he  married  Ii£lse  Harua 
Pujlyoahl  of  ICaul.  a  senior  at  the  Univer- 
sity oTHawaU. 

A  new  oocnpany  In  the  growing  family  of 
related  arma.  National  Mortgage  *  Finance 
Oo..  Ltd..  had  been  organlaed  In  1939  to  deal 
In  pervonal  loans,  real  estate  mortgagta.  ta-ade 
acceptances,  and  general  flnancLng.  Tokloka 
was  one  ot  its  Tlce  presidents. 

National  iCortgage  In  1830  named  Inter- 
national Truat  Oo.  as  Its  fiscal  agent,  and 
the  arrangement  oontlnued  for  nearly  6 
years.  But  then  their  poeltlons  were  dia- 
matlcaliy  revised. 

International  Trust,  which  had  weathered 
the  depression  years  successfully,  in  1935 
became  the  victim  of  conflict  between  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

This  was  the  era  of  "the  Manchurlan  in- 
^dent"  and  establishment,  under  Japanese 
•pooaarshlp,  of  the  State  of  Manchukuo.  The 
inilted  States  opposed  the  entire  expansionist 
movement,  and  did  not  reoognlae  the  new 
Government . 

In  HonoliUii.  the  directors  of  International 
Tru^  Including  citizens  of  both  countrlea, 
found  they  oould  not  resolve  quesUons  of 
company  poUey  without  coming  into  con- 
flict with  the  official  position  of  one  nation  or 
the  other. 

"Rather  than  let  bitterness  develop  over 
this  conflict,  the  directors,  decided  to  dis- 
solve the  company  and  part  as  friends  - 
Tokloka  said. 

NatlcHial  Mortgage  *  Finance  took  over 
a  niunber  of  this  functions  ot  the  trust  com- 
pany. Including  some  of  its  Insurance  agen- 
cies and  Its  role  as  fiscal  agent,  it  now  oper- 
ates \M  many  reepecu  as  the  overaU  manage- 
ment and  service  arfaalaatlons  for  the  en- 
tire group  of  related  "" 


KZTAiraioir 

T^eUst  of  these  ootnpajles  grew  with  the 
Incorporation  of  Island  Insurance  Oo,  Ltd 
late  In  1988.  which  now  writes  aH  lines  oit 
general  casualty  and  Are  Insurance.  lu  sub- 
sidiary. Tradewlnd  Insurance  Oo,  Ltd  was 
formed  In  19S6. 

Ifctlonal  SecurlUes  and  Investment.  Itoc, 
was  chartered  In  19M.  and  the  foUowlng  year 
Joined  with  Dalwa  Securities  Co..  ot  Japan 
In  establishing  Dalwa  Sec\mu«s  o*  BawaU. 
Inc-  The  new  firm  ta  one  at  two  major  brok- 
er«ce  houMs  in  the  islands  speclaimng  In 
the  aaourltles  of  Japanese  bustneases. 

Tfcwnch  these  years.  Tbkloka  continued  to 
■dvaiwe  lik  Xbm  vartotM  twwnj^^y^     ^e  bad 


become  acting  manager  and  secretary  of  Na- 
UoiULl  Mortgage  and  Finance  In  1933.  later 
to  be  named  executive  vice  president  ^M 
then  president. 

Be  was  elected  president  at  Island  Insur- 
ance In  1957.  and  In  1959,  after  the  death  ot 
Thayer,  president  of  InternaUonal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

QUllT   A    HISTt>BT 

The  three-story  concrete  International 
Savings  and  Loan  Building  was  built  In  1940 
by  International  Enterprises  for  the  House 
of  Mltsukoebl.  a  major  Japanese  department 
store  chain. 

When  It  opened  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  one 
of  Its  greatest  attractions  was  Its  escalator — 
the  first  In  the  territory.  This  was  a  one- 
way Installation,  traveling  up  only,  from  the 
first  floor  to  the  mezzanine,  but  every . 
youngster  In  town  sought  to  ride  It  in  the 
months  It  wbls  In  operation. 

In  World  War  n.  the  building  became  a 
major  DSO  center,  and  soon  after  the  war  the 
regional  office  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion was  established  there.  The  VA  remained 
m  that  location  until  1959. 

International  Enterprises  merged  with  Na- 
tional Mortgage  and  Finance  Co.  in  1958,  and 
soon  afterward  an  ex^nslve  remodeling  and 
renovation  program  «ns  undertaken  to  con- 
vert the  old  House  of  MHsukoehl  to  the  mod- 
em International  Saving  ButMlng.  It  was 
completed  In  1900. 

It  was  m  that  same  period,  too,  that  the 
huge  San  Francisco  project  was  conceived. 
oaxAM  coMcs  ratn 
Tokloka  recalls  that  three  Japanese-Amer- 
ican busineasmen  called  on  him  "out  ot  the 
blue"  to  ask  assistance.  An  urban  redevel- 
opment project  was  prc^>oeed,  they.  Including 
what  had  been  the  Japanese  business  center 
of  the  city. 

The  Idea  of  establishing  the  new  business 
and  cultural  center  there  had  wide  accept- 
ance In  San  Francisco's  Japanese-American 
community,  they  reported,  but  no  one  had 
been  able  to  get  the  project  under  way. 

After  studying  the  plan,  Tokloka  agreed  to 
Join  In  backing  the  center,  through  National 
Securities  and  Investment  Co.  That  firm, 
with  Braemar  Assoclatee,  a  Los  Angeles  de- 
velopment concern.  forme<l  Natlonal-Brae- 
mar.  Inc.,  with  Tokloka  as  president,  to  un- 
dertake the  project. 

There  were  many  delays.  Including  one 
caused  by  debate  over  design  of  the  Peace 
Pagoda.  (It  finally  was  agreed  that  It  will 
be  a  contemporary  concrete  8truct\iPB.  des- 
igned by  Prof.  Toshlro  Tanlg^chl  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokyo,  architect  for  the  palace  at 
the  Crown  Prtnce. ) 

Finally,  however,  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies were  held  last  March  18.  and  the  firm 
of  Haas  ft  Haynle.  the  general  contractor, 
estimated  completion  In  18  months. 

The  center's  facilities  are  to  Include  a  18- 
story  hotel,  a  1-story  building  for  local  busi- 
nesses, a  1.5-acre  shopping  center,  a  2-8tory 
trade  center  building,  a  theater-restaurant. 
and  underground  parking  facilities  for  800 
cars. 

CT71.TT7«At    OONTSIBXmOir 

The  decision  to  enter  the  huge  project, 
Tokloka  admits.  Involved  Idealism  as  well  as 
business  considerations. 

"The  American  cultxire  comes  from  many 
sources,  and  this  Is  Ite  strength,  this  com- 
bination of  the  beet  from  many  different  na- 
tions and  many  dlffo-ent  cultures."  he  said. 

"Vow.  Japan  can  contribute  to  America 
and  lU  culture,  and  enrich  It  further. - 

He  thinks  that  the  process  alreadr  Is  un- 
<*•«'  *»y.  given  Ite  greatest  Impetui  by  the 
postwar  occupaUon  of  Japan.  "Many,  many 
Americans  then  were  brought  Into  cloee  con- 
tact with  the  Japanese  cultiire  for  a  time, 
and  now  the  results  can  be  seen  aU  across 
the  country,  especially  in  architectural  In- 
fluences."  he  said. 


Tokloka  wants  to  see  the  trend  continued 
and  strengthened. 

"Japanese  Americans  have  gained  much 
from  the  United  States.  Now  we  can  do 
something  for  America.  If  w«  dont  con- 
tribute in  this  way.  we  are  not  doing  our 
duty."  he  said  simply. 
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Informational  Picketing  of  Nonunion 
Rettanrantt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  / 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntatKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1968 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  speech  given  by 
the  owner;  of  a  nonunion  restaurant  In 
which  he  extJlaffis  a  problem  experienced 
as  a  result  of  informational  picketing:  by 
some  of  the  union  representatives  trying 
to  enforce  the  restaurant  employer  to 
become  unionized.  The  speech  Is  self- 
explanatory  and  may  be  helpful  to  some 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  Interested  In 
legislation  to  correct  such  unfair  and 
Improper  practices. 
The  speech  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  Is  to  discuss 
for  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  In- 
formational picketing,  and  to  enlighten  oth- 
ers who  are  not.  Also,  we  shall  discuss  and 
explore  the  alternaUves  that  we  have,  as 
businessmen,  in  the  restaurant  Industry. 
In  fighting  this  so-called  Informational  pic- 
keting which  Is  nothing  short  of  legalized 
blackmail,  supported  by  existing  laws.  At 
the  moment,  and  since  November  4,  1966, 
continually,  from  7  a.m.  until  2  ajn..  our  Old 
Angus  Restaurant  and  Rob  Roy  Lounge,  In 
the  Holiday  Inn.  17th  and  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  U  being  picketed  by  a  group  of 
professional  plcketers,  paid  by  the  union  to 
carry  placards  that  read.  "To  the  public: 
Please  do  not  patronize  Old  Angus  Restau- 
rant and  Cocktail  Lounge.  Old  Angus  Rea- 
ta»arant  and  Cocktail  Lounge  has  no  contract 
with  our  union.  This  restaxirant  pays  sub- 
standard wages  and  has  substandard  work- 
ing conditions.  Please  do  not  patronize  Old 
Angus  Restaurant  and  Cocktail  Lounge."  It 
Is  signed  by  Joint  Executive  Board  of  the 
Hotel  &  Restaurant  Employees  Sc  Bartenders 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO  of  Washing- 
ton. DC.  In  addition  to  that.  handbUIs  were. 
passed  continually,  to  all  pedestrians  which 
read  very  much  the  same. 

Our  first  reaction  In  seeing  the  plcketers 
In  front  of  our  restaurant  door  was  one  of 
confused  and  mixed  feelings,  since  we  were 
totally  uninformed  and  dldnt  know  the 
first  thing  about  this  tjpt  of  picketing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  It  was  nearly  ajmonth  later 
that  we  finally  lecLmed  all  about  Informa- 
Uonal  picketing,  recognltlonal  picketing,  or- 
ganizational picketing,  secondary  boycotts, 
unfair  labor  practices,  union  contracts,  sweet- 
heart contracts,  NaUonal  Labor  Relations 
Board  decisions,  etc..  etc. 

This  powerful  weapon  In  the  hands  of  the 
union  which  Is  entitled  "Informational  Pick- 
eting" was  enacted  Into  law  by  Congress  on 
September  14.  19S0,  under  the  Utle  "Labor 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959."  The  purpose  of  the  act.  then,  was 
to  eliminate  Illegal  picketing  of  business 
establishments  by  unions  forcing  them  and 
their  employees  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
union,  even  though  the  union  did  not  have 
61  percent  of  the  employees'  representation. 


The  law  passed  giving  the  union  the  right  to 
recognltlonal  picketing  If  51  percent  of  a 
company's  employees  Informed  the  employer 
that  they  wished  to  be  represented  by  the 
union  and  the  employer  refused  to  recog- 
nize that.  However,  the  labor  lobbyists 
were  successful  In  tacking  a  proviso  to  the 
amendment  which  reads,  and  I  quote,  "That 
nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  any  picketing  or  other 
publicity  for  the  purpose  of  truthfully  ad- 
vising the  public,  Including  consumers,  that 
an  employer  does  not  employ  members  of,  or 
have  a  contract  with  a  labor  organization." 
Now,  gentlemen,  you  have  Jxiat  beard  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  the  law  Intended  to 
do  In  the  first  place.  On  one  hand,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  forbidding  unions  to 
picket  an  employer  without  employee  ma- 
jority wishing  to  Join  the  union;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  same  law  says  that  it's  al- 
right to  picket  an  employer,  carrying  plac- 
ards and  Informing  the  public  that  It  has 
no  contract  with  the  labor  union.  Gentle- 
men, this  Is  the  union's  weapon  and  the 
Ironic  part  la.  that  even  though  they've  had 
this  weapon  in  their  hands  since  1959,  they 
decided,  little  over  a  year  ago,  to  use  it  and 
successfully,  I  might  say,  and  they  make  no 
bones  about  It.  Through  the  gra{>evlne, 
word  comes  out  that  they  Intend  to  organize 
every  restaurant  In  town,  whether  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employees  want  it  or  not,  and 
one  by  one,  they  say.  we  will  all  fall. 

At  this  point,  you  may  ask,  "How  can  they 
picket,  trying  to  organize  you  when  It's 
illegal,  the  law  says?"  The  union,  during 
this  picketing,  no  one.  none  of  them.  Is  talk- 
ing anything  except.  "We  dont  want  to  or- 
ganize anybody.  We  are  merely  Informing 
the  public.  It  Is  our  right."  This  Is  when 
the  ridiculous  game  starts :  we.  the  employers 
trying  to  prove  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  Government  that  the 
true  purpose  of  their  picketing  is  not  to 
inform  the  public,  but  to  actually  force  us 
to  force  our  employees  to  Join  their  union, 
which  in  Itself  Is  Illegal,  since  the  law  clearly 
states  that  no  employer  shall  force  any  of 
his  employees,  against  their  will,  to  Join  any 
labor  organization. 

So,  the  picketing  continues.  The  frustra- 
tions, aggravations,  general  harassment  and 
economic  boycott  that  this  picketing  brings 
upon  an  employer  is  absolutely  exasperating, 
to  say  the  least.  You  feel  helpless,  feeling 
that  this  legalized  blackmail  by  the  unions 
can  take  place  In  a  free  country  like  ours  and 
you,  the  employers,  the  businessmen,  the 
taxpayer  and  one  of  the  sustaining  members 
of  our  society  have  no  rights  and  nowhere  to 
go  and  tell  your  side  of  the  story.  Some  of 
you  may  ask,  "Well,  what's  so  bad  about  the 
union?",  or,  "What  effect  would  It  have  on 
OUT  business  If  the  union  Is  successful  In 
organizing  our  employees  with  us  operating 
under  a  union  contract?"  Briefly,  I  will  try 
to  give  you  a  few^xamples.  In  quoting  our 
attorney  who  onc^^ald,  "Once  the  union  Is 
In  the  restavrant,  ylb  have  a  partner."  And 
that,  gentlemen,  U  exactly  what  would  hap- 
pen If  we  lost  to  the  union.  In  addition  to 
•n  approximate  10-percent  Increase  on  your 
weekly  payroll  due  to  the  union's  demands, 
you  will  have  to  contend  with  the  union's 
Interferrlng  In  your  business  and  In  yoxir 
decisions  In  trying  to  run  your  business  suc- 
oeasfully.  When  you  have  to  give  your  cooks 
<l»ree  bottles  of  beer  dally,  because  the  union 
•»ys  so,  you  can  imagine  what  that  alone 
eould  do  to  the  efficiency  of  your  kitchen  op- 
eration Lf  your  cooks  should  report  to  work 
with  their  usual  hangovers:  all  they  would 
need  to  be  reactivated  again  Is  a  bottle  of 
beer.  Or  Imagine  you,  the  boss,  making  a 
nile  in  your  place  of  business  and  you  ex- 
pect your  employees  to  observe  it  and  Instead 
you  find  yourself  argulug  and  flghting  with 
the  shop  steward  (wbo  would  be  the  spokes- 
n«n  for  all  your  employees)  because  he 
h^pens  to  disagree  with  the  rule  that  yon 
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Issued.  Or,  a  busboy,  or  any  of  your  em- 
ployees, dropping  a  Uay  at  dishes  In  the 
middle  of  your  dining  room  and  while  you 
are  telling  him  to  help  clean  it  up,  he  Is  tell- 
ing you  that  It  la  not  his  Job  and  that  you 
should  get  your  porter  to  clean  It.  And,  to 
top  It  all,  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where  a 
union  employee  was  flred  three  times  for 
being  drunk  on  the  Job  and  the  union  forced 
the  restaurant  to  reinstate  him  every  time. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  hardly  fire 
anyone,  except  on  rare  occasions. 

Now,   I   ask   you,   how   long   our   Industry 
would  survive  under  those  conditions? 

Our  Industry  Is  plagued  by  hundreds,  If 
not  thousands,  of  Irresponsible  and  Incom- 
petent employees.  One  of  the  keys  to  our, 
success  and  very  survival  In  our  business  has 
always  been  the  ability,  on  management's 
part,  to  dictate  policies  or  make  swift  changes 
In  personnel  where  situations  deemed  It  nec- 
essary. The  union  has  no  place  In  our  In- 
dustry; particularly  novmdays,  when  compe- 
tition In  our  Industry  Is  keen  and  the  main 
product  we  are  all  selling  is  sUU  service  and 
service  Is  nothing  else  but  the  attitude  and 
the  way  our  employees  perform  during  the 
course  of  our  operation,  and  that,  gentlemen, 
the  most  Important,  or,  I  should  say,  the 
heartbeat  of  our  business,  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  union  If  we  should  fall  to  face 
facts  and  try  to  fight  hard  In  winning  this 
battle  that  could  mean  our  success  or  failure 
In  our  business. 

If  the  union  Is  successful  in  organizing 
the  entire  restaurant  Industry  In  Washing- 
ton, we  will  find  oxxrselves  In  such  predica- 
ment of  having  to  negotiate,  every  year,  a 
new  contract  with  the  union  and,  every  year, 
the  customary  union  exorbitant  and  unrea- 
sonable demands  will  be  asked  from  us,  to  be 
delivered  without  regard  or  concern,  whether 
we  could  afford  them  or  not.  The  only  re- 
course that  we  will  have  in  meeting  their 
unreasonable  demands  would  be:  (a)  cutting 
quality,  (b)  reducing  portions,  (c)  reducing 
payroll,  and  (e)  Increasing  prices.  All  these 
moves.  If  forced  on  us.  are  tailor  made  to 
eventually  put  us  out  of  business. 

The  stakes  are  high  and  anything  we  at- 
tempt to  do  Indlvidudlly  in  countering  the 
union's  efforts  wiu  undoubtedly  fall,  since 
strength,  which  the  union  has,  cannot  be 
challenged  with  weakness,  which  one  Individ- 
ual operator  would  represent.  However,  the 
union  strength  can  be  challenged  success- 
fully If  all  of  us  stand  together,  united,  pre- 
senting a  strong  ttont  In  meeting  and  dealing 
with  this  dangerous  problem  that  is  threat- 
ening our  business. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


^One  of  the  city's  commimlty  action  cen- 
ters has  asked  for  $160,000  In  antlpoverty 
funds  to  enable  one  of  Its  clients  to  start 
an  eight  page  weekly  tabloid  newspaper. 

What  this  country  does  not  need  Is  a 
federaUy  subsidized  press,  on  no  matter  how 
small  a  scale.  If  the  young  man  who  has 
made  application  has  sufficient  background 
and  experience  to  operate  his  own  paper,  be 
will  have  no  trouble  finding  a  Job  on  an 
already  established  newspaper.  If  he  de^sn't 
have  those  qualifications,  even  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  trouble  keeping  his 
head  above  water  In  so  competitive  a  field. 

Moreover,  there's  enough  management  of 
the  news  In  Washington  without  giving  the 
Government  a  proprietary  Interest  In  a 
newspaper. 


We  Volunteer 


What  We  Don't  Need 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle,  which 
elTectlveJy  points  up  the  reservations 
which  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
responsible  Journalists  have  regarding 
Pedes^  subsidization  of  our  free  press, 
even  in  the  name  of  flghting  poverty' 
The  editorial  follows : 

What  W«  Doirt  Nkh» 

One  ot  the  unllkellest  proposals  In  a  long 
time  was  made  In  Washington  the  other 
day. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WEST    VDtCHTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 
Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years 
now,  I  have  contended  that  West  Vir- 
ginia has  been  repeatedly  been  misrep- 
resented l>y  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  circulated  nationally  which  de- 
pict my  State  as  filled  with  barefooted, 
feuding,  uneducated,  and  culturally 
starved  people. 

The  latest  example,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  Is 
found  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Look  magazine 
which  carried  an  article  describing  a 
West  Virginia  family  in  Randolph 
Coimty  as  facing  a  bleak  Christmas. 
How  true  was  this  article? 
Legwoi*  by  Jim  Comstock,  astute  edi- 
tor of  a  West  Virginia  weekly,  brings  out 
that  the  head  of  this  family  admitted  he 
had  accepted  $100,  more  than  a  year  ago 
for  posing  for  pictures  and  authorizing 
this  article,  which  only  recently  made 
its  appearance. 

To  me,  an  apology  from  the  editors  of 
Look  magazine  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia  Is  In  order. 

Just  how  poor  Is  this  West  Virginia 
family? 

For  the  l)eneflt  of  my  colleagues,  here 
for  the  record  Is  an  editorial  on  this  by 
the  weekly  newspaper.  RepubUcan-Delta 
of  Buckhannon.  W.  Va.,  ably  edited  by 
Herbert  Welch. 

We  Volunttek 
Jim  Comstock  down  Rlchwood  way  often 
has  some  wayout  Ideas — like  hU  "Sexual  Be- 
havior of  the  Rlchwood  Female."  or  like  call- 
ing his  HUlbllly  weekly  magazine  a  news- 
paper, although  It  makes  no  effort  to  supply 
spot  news. 

But  every  once  In  a  whll^  he  comes  up 
with  a  good  Idea.  In  HlllbUly  magazine's 
Christmas  edition,  he  came  up  with  two  good 
ones. 

First,  he  does  a  masterful  Job  of  debunking 
the  Look  magazine  piece  of  fiction  which 
purported  to  present  facts  upon  a  Randolph 
County  family  facing  a  bleak  Christinas. 

Second,  he  recalls  that  be  did  a  -Imllar 
sob-sister  story  on  life  in  Harlem  toUovnng 
another  "Poor  West  Virginia"  piece  a  few 
years  ago  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Jim  points  out  that  Look  should  take  an- 
other look  at  the  family  of  Colenvan  Cur- 
rence,  an  ADCU  worker  who  takes  home  $160 
a  month,  who  has  free  hospital,  dental  and 
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medical  servlcw.  who  gets  70  percent  of  hla 
grocertes  free  while  hla  children  get  free  hot 
lunchea  and  school  transportation — and  who 
pays  no  tazea. 

The  MUI  Creek  State  road  worker  admitted 
to  Jim  that  he  accepted  tlOO  from  Look  In 
return  for  poelng  for  pictures  and  authoris- 
ing the  article  a  year  a«ro.  Just  how  Cur- 
renoe  knew  a  year  In  advance  that  Santa 
would  miss  his  family  In  196S  is  not 
explained. 

In  his  article  Jim  weeps  for  Currence  who. 
as  Look  points  out.  has  to  walk  maybe  3 
miles  to  work — and  as  a  result,  as  Jim  points 
out.  "can't  hardly  coon  hunt  all  night  some 
nights." 

But  enough  about  the  coon  hunter,  his 
wife  a*d  eight  kids.  Look  has  already  said 
more  tnan  enough  In  llbeloualy  maligning 
West  VlrglnU.  Ifs  Jim's  second  idea  which 
Intrigues  us  now. 

Jim  recalls  his  expedition  to  Harlem  to  re- 
port factually  the  living  conditions  there. 
Suppose  every  West  Virginia  newspaper  were 
to  send  feature  writers  and  photographers  to 
dtles  aU  over  the  country.  Suppose  they 
were  to  look  for  only  the  worst.  Just  as  Look 
did  and  Jxist  as  Saturday  Evening  Post  did. 
Suppose  Just  50  of  West  Virginia's  news- 
papers published  these  articles  simultane- 
ously so  everybody  In  West  Virginia  cotild 
feel  sorry  simultaneously  for  the  people  of 
every  other  State  and  In  the  District  -of 
Columbia. 

This  might  not  be  as  exciting.  Jim.  as  the 
"Sexual  Behavior  of  the  Rlchwood  Female." 
But  It  could  be  a  great  deal  more  oonstruc- 
Uve.  The  DelU  vcdunteers  to  be  a  part  at 
any  such  ezpedlUon  which  might  be  orga- 
nised. And  we'd  like  either  Washington. 
D.C..  or  Austin,  Tes. 


Louis  S«ltaer  Retires  at  Ed^or  of 
GeTclaad  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WIUIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TWC  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement was  made  last  Friday  of  the 
retirement  of  Louis  Seltzer  as  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  and  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Thomas  L.  Boardman  to  succeed 
him. 

The  foUowlng  fr(xit-page  story  carried 
the  news  to  Press  readers  last  Friday. 
January  7;^ 

SxLTzn  Rzmtxa — Toic  Boasdman  Naicxd 
Borroa 

Thomas  L.  Boardman  will  become  editor  ot 
tha  Cleveland  Press  Monday,  succeeding 
Ix>uls  B.  Seltzer,  who  today  announced  his 
rsttrement  after  nearly  60  years  ot  service 
with  this  newsi>ap«r. 

Boardman,  M.  was  named  editor  by  Jack 
B.  Howard,  president  of  Scrlpps-Howard 
Newspapers.  TTie  new  editor  l)egan  his  news- 
paper carver  as  a  copyboy  oti  the  Press  In 
1939  after  his  graduation  from  Oberlln 
College. 

Boardman  retiuTis  to  Cleveland  from  In- 
dianapolis, where  he  was  editor  oif  the 
Scrlppe- Howard  newspaper  In  that  city,  the 
Indianapolis  Times,  from  May  1»«3.  untU  It 
was  discontinued  In  October  of  last  year. 

He  will  be  Jointed  later  by  his  wife  Cynthia, 
and  their  children.  Thomas  JrTr,  and  Caro- 
line. 16. 

Seltaer  steps  down  after  37  ^  years  as  editor 
of  the  Press  and  will  take  on.  in  his  wordik 


"the  simple  task  of  a  citizen  of  greater  Cleve- 
land." 

Boardman  has  neorly-^O  years  of  experience 
as  a  Cleveland  newspaperman  and  as  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  civic  acOvlUes.  Except  for 
5  years  of  service  In  the  Navy  during  World 
War  n.  he  was  a  Press  staff  mettiber  from  1939 
to  1963  when  he  went  to  the  Indianapolis  edi- 
torship. 

At  the  Press,  he  advanced  steadily— copy- 
boy  to  labor  reporter,  to  assistant  dty  editor, 
to  editorial  writer  and  to  chief  of  editorial 
writers. 

"It  is  quite  Impossible  for  me  fully  to  ex- 
press my  personal  and  professional  pleasure 
In  returning  to  Cleveland  and  to  the  Cleve- 
land Press."  Boardman  said. 

"This  community  and  this  newspaper  al- 
ways have  had  much  In  common.  They  have 
shared  the  same  hopes  and  the  same 
dreams — and  they  have  shared  the  same 
struggles. 

"To  bring  these  hopes  and  dreams  to  real- 
ity, the  Press  and  the  commimlty  have  shared 
the  same  devoUon   to  Integrity  In   govern- 


tlslng  Club.    For  several  years  he  taught  % 
news  writing  class  «t  Cleveland  College. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Rotary 
Club  and  Mid -day  Club.  For  several  years 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Library  Board. 

JACK  HOWABO  HAILS  SELTZSB 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  Scrlpps- 
Howard  newspapers,  flew  Into  Cleveland  to- 
day from  California  to  be  with  Lotils  Seltzer 
on  the  editor's  last  day  at  the  Press. 

In  a  statement  Howsird  said: 

Louis  Seltzer's  devotion  to  Cleveland  U  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  devotion  to  the  calling  he 
has  served  so  faltlifully  and  Iwllllantly  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  37  of  those  years 
as  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  Press"  contributions  to  the  Nation  and 
Ohio,  and  particularly  to  Cleveland,  stand  as 
tribute  to  these  twin  devotions  and  hence  as 
tribute  to  Louts  himself,  who  would  ask  for 
nothing  more.        ^ 

Louis  Is  retiring  as  editor  of  the  Press  as 
dictated   by  business  policy,  but  he   Is   not 
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— -  "■■■  ■  ■»  vic.wuuu  Ml  luiegriiy  in  govern-  -•>-•—>"-  ^j  .^u^iut^cn  ijuii(.jf,  uui  oe  u  not 
ment.  to  decency  and  fair  play  In  human — retiring  from  the  stream  of  life  whose  many 
relations,  ami   tn  t.H*  m-ware*\mm.  ^f  ^r^^^ . ■      and  romnlpir  (mrrpntji  Art  int.HcniA  omH  inf<»-«u* 


relations,  and  to  the  exercise  of  energy  and 
daring  in  dealing  with  the  tough  problems  of 
a  big  and  growing  metropolitan  area. 

"I  had  the  personal  good  fortune  to  work 
with  and  learn  from  LouU  B.  Seltzer  over 
many  years. 

"Now  It  is  my  further  good  fortune  to 
continue  what  h«f  has  done,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  rejoin  good  friends  on  the  staff  of 
the  Press  and  throughout  this  conununlty. 

"Needless  tc  say.  these  are  opportunities 
for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful." 

An  early  story  about  Boardman  back  In  the 
forties  said  that  when  h*  first  came  to  the 
Press,  "he  was  a  quiet  young  man,  tall,  thin 
and  sandy  haired."  '       .    ' 

Associate  Editor  Norman  Shaw  recalls  that 
Boardman  came  to  the  Press  staff  as  a  result 
of  a  call  from  Prof.  Ben  Lewis,  of  the 
economics  department  at  Oberlln.  who  sug- 
gested Boardman  as  a  very  promising  bright 
young  man. 

Boardman  was  editor  of  the  Oberlln  Re- 
view and  had  qualified  as  an  alternate 
Rhodes  scholar. 

The  new  Press  editor  was  born  In  Arcadia 
Mo.,  and  attended  schools  there  and  else- 
where In  the  Midwest  before  enterinr  Ober- 
lln College. 

He  went  on  duty  In  the  Navy  In  May  1941 
I  yeoman:  came  out  In  1948  as  a  lieutenant 
commander  after  demolition  and  bomb  dis- 
posal Luties  all  over  the  war  areas  of  the 
world.  He  U  now  a  captain  In  the  Naval 
Reserve 

As  chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Press, 
Boardman  was  frequently  caUed  on  for 
speeches.  Before  the  Ohio  Municipal  Leaime 
in  1961  he  set  forth  a  credo  for  a  modern 
metropolitan   attitude. 

"Too  many  municipalities  have  fallen  Into 
the  belief  that  what  U  to  be  wUl  be.  the  old 
status  quo  notlcm  that  If  a  city  U  meant  to 
progress  It  wlli  progress  and  U  It  U  meant  to 
decay,  It  wUl  decay. 

"ThU  Is  the  dreary,  gloomy  line  of  the 
fainthearted. 

'•The  trutir  U  that  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  munl<;lpalltles  U  controlled  Just 
as  much  by  the  alertness  of  Its  leadership  as 
It  U  by  the  shifting  of  economic  patterns 

To  boUeve  that  change,  good  or  bad  to 
Inevitable,  to  at  best  to  Invite  a  dreamless 
Meep  and  at  w<or8t  to  die." 

During  hto  years  with  the  Press  In  CTeve- 
land,  Boardman  was  Involved  In  many  dvlc 
and  ;w«ofesalonal  acUvlUes.  He  was  president 
of  the  City  Club  and  later  treasurer  of  the 
City  Club  Forum  Foundation. 

He  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  Golden  Age  Center  and  a  trustee  on 
the  board  o<  League  Park  Center.  Hfe  was 
chairman  of  the  recrastlon  board  of  Shaker 
Heights. 

Boardman  also  was  a  tnistee  of  the  Adver- 


and  complex  ourrents  so  Intrigue  and  interest 
him. 

Hto  experience  and  wtodom  wlU  continue 
to  stimulate  the  thought  of  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapers  which  have  benefited  from  them 
over  the  years.    Fw  ttotoVe  are  all  grateful, 

Hto  successor,  Tom  L.  Boardman,  to  him- 
self. In  a  way.  a  tribute  to  Louto'  wtodom  and 
foresight.  FVar  Louto  early  recognized  and 
developed  In  Tom  the  man  who  would  some- 
day take  hto  place.  That  day  has  come,  and 
leadership  now  passes  with  no  slackening  o< 
pace. 


The  Plight  of  the  Little  Businessman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recess.  In  traveling  about  my 

_.,  ._  .„^  .,„,,  ui  nwiy  ini..   part  of  Michigan.  I  was  of  course  pleased 

^•Zt^f^n''"  "^^  °y^  ^°  ***'  *■  *  »e"t«nant/   to  note  the  general  feeling  of  prosperity, 
commander  after  demolition  «,h  k.^k  ...       but  was  dismayed  to  observe  the  n^l^ 

of  truly  small  businesses  that  have  closed 
their  doors ;  small  merchants  on  the  niain 
streets  of  country  towns.  I  am  certain 
this  condition  Is  not  peculiar  to  my  dis- 
trict but  Is  general  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  really  small  businessman, 
managing  his  own  store,  nmnlng  his  own 
shop,  employing  a  few  people,  has  been 
much  more  than  a  symbol  of  enterprise 
In  the  rural  communities  of  America. 

Much  of  the  plight  in  which  the  little 
businessman  finds  himself  today  is  due 
to  govemmentally  imposed  regulation. 
No  one  outside  these  groups  of  doughy 
competitors  realizes  the  economic  bur- 
den which  a  multitude  of  increasingly 
complex  reports  for  governmental  agen- 
cies casts  upon  them.  Burdensome  and 
equivocal  regulations,  sometimes  misin- 
terpreted by  Government  employees  in 
the  field,  to  Impose  l^npossible  economic 
burdens,  have  been  enough  to  drive  the 
smallest  enterpriser  from  the  ranks  <rf 
the  self-employed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  a  business  enterprise  never  stands 
still.  In  business  you  either  go  forward 
or  backward.  These  small  business  peo- 
ple do  not  complain  about  the  rigors  <rf 


cwnpetitlon.  They  are  willing  to  take 
their  chances  with  their  competitors. 
Their  plea  Is  to  be  freed  from  Govern- 
ment regulations  written  with  big  busi- 
ness in  mind,  which  overburden  them  but 
are  taken  by  their  bigger  competitors  In 
stride  as  part  of  overhead. 

In  recent  months  I  have  received  sev- 
eral letters  from  small  businessmen  In 
my  district  making  this  plea.  Among 
them  is  a  letter  from  Fred  Konlng,  a 
restaurateur  In  Douglas,  Mich,,  with- 
in my  congressional  district.  The  Sau- 
gatuck-Douglas  area  is  one  of  Michi- 
gan's fine  summer  resorts,  and  Fred  Ko- 
nlng, in  a  long-established  business,  has 
been  successful  thus  far.  But  he  writes 
me  as  follows: 

During  the  last  three  decades,  we  have 
seen  fit  to  subsidize  the  world,  the  farmer, 
the  laborer,  the  Negro,  the  poor.  Including 
the  ones  that  could  work  but  won't.  There 
are  families  that  have  pro6p>ered  on  relief. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  has 
guaranteed  big  business  a  iMx>flt  by  letting 
contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis. 

Have  the  powers  that  be  ever  considered 
the  little  businessman?  I  don't  mean  the 
small  businessman;  I  mean  the  little  ones, 
like  myself. 

We  have  never  asked  for  nor  wanted  any 
subsidies.  All  we  want  to  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive. How  many  of  the  legtolators  who  are 
so  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  masses 
have  ever  been  In  a  competitive  field  and 
have  had  to  earn  a  living  by  competition, 
let  alone  meet  a  payroll? 

Wouldn't  It  be  possible  to  think  of  all 
of  us  Instead  of  the  select  groups  they  have 
seen  fit  to  sponsor? 

As  little  business  people,  all  we  ask  to  the 
right    to    run    our    own    business — sink    or 
swim — and  pay  our  taxes. 
Respectfully, 

Fred  Koninc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  a  better  job 
at  lawmaking,  and  the  bureaucracy 
would  write  fairer  regulations,  if  the  con- 
cerns of  little  businessmen  were  taken 
Into  account.  All  big  business  started 
small.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  an 
idea  and  the  ability  and  courage  to  ven- 
ture It  In  competitive  enterprise  still  con- 
tributes much  to  our  progress ;  and  Gov- 
ernment should  take  care  in  its  laws  and 
regulations  that  an  economic,  political, 
and  social  climate  encouraging  small 
business  is  fostered. 
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-Captain  Heg,  in  his  speech,  calls  upon 
the  public  to  awaken  to  the  facts  about 
the  critical  state  of  our  merchant  marine. 
He  astutely  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  planning  a  modem  auto- 
mated merchant  marine  and  that  It  Is 
Ironic  that  we  as  a  nation  compare  all  of 
our  forms  of  power  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  exception  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  years. 
Captain  Heg  points  out,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  sea 
lanes  and  he  leaves  it  to  his  readers' 
speculation  as  to  what  such  a  situation 
could  portend  for  the  United  States.  He 
goes  further  by  pointing  to  the  great 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  spent  In 
other  areas  of  transporfStlon. 

This  article  points  out  that  since  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  was  passed  in  1936 
that  the  United  States  has  spent  more  on 
the  development  of  one  single  aircraft 
than  it  has  in  all  29  years  in  the  area  of 
merchant  marine  development.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  during  1966  the  US.  Mari- 
time Administration  is  slated  to  spend 
no  more  than  the  minuscule  sum  of  $250,- 
000  on  research  and  development  toward 
advanced  ships  and  systems.  Compare 
this  with  what  we  are  spending  for  air 
transportation  and  other  means  of  de- 
fense, 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 


nomination.  Thto  enabled  Brown's  own  cam- 
paign organization  to  issue  a  polnt-by-poln» 
"refutation"  of  what  Reagan  had  to  say  sev- 
eral hours  before  Reagan's  half-hour  ptriltl- 
cal  show,  which  had  been  taped  In  utmost 
secrecy,  was  presented  to  a  16-8tatlon  Cali- 
fornia audience. 

How  the  security  breach  was  engineered 
remains  a  mystery.  But  those  who  tried  to 
reconstruct  what  happened  feel  that  It  would 
require  at  least  24  hours  for  the  Democratic 
Coordinating  Committee,  which  to  pushing 
Brown's  third-term  bid,  to  prepare  its  de- 
tailed analysto  of  Reagan's  script  and  Its 
answers  thereto. 

If  the  "crime"  did  occur  as  early  as  U  now 
generally  supposed,  that  would  rule  out  an 
inadvertent  leak  to  the  Brown  forces  through 
the  news  wire  services  or  other  media— for 
none  had  the  full  text  of  Reagan's  TV  speech 
until  a  short  time  before  it  was  aired. 

Indeed,  most  reporters  had  received  the 
Democratic  commentary  on  Reagan's  remarks 
considerably  before  getting  the  Reagan  text 
from  his  campaign  handlers. 


Who  Wants  To  Win? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 


A  Call  for  a  Public  Awareness  of  U.S. 
Maritime  Plight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

IJ^.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  the  magazine  Navy,  pub- 
Ushed  by  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States  there  is  an  article  which  I  wish  to 
«11  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
This  article  consists  of  excerpts  from  a 
■Peech  by  Capt.  James  E.  Heg,  UJ3.  Navy 
»nd  Is  entitled  "A  Call  for  a  PubUc 
Awareness  of  U.S.  MariUme  Plight." 


Reagan's  Top  Secret  Wasn't 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OF   CALIPOmNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  In- 
clude an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  January  11,  1966,  regard- 
ing the  efficient  spy  apparatus  operated 
by  Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  of 
California. 

While  all  may  be  fair  in  love,  war,  and 
politics,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  limit  to  the  complete  dis- 
regard of  ethics.  I  feel  that  Governor 
Brown  breached  all  ethical  standards  In 
this  feat  of  political  espionage  and  that 
he  showed  a  lack  of  morality  In  this 
undercover  operation. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  11,  1966) 

Reagan's  Top  Skchjpt  Wasn't 

(By  Gerry  Robichaud) 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  10. — It  wlU  never  go 
down  as  any  great  shakes  In  the  annals  of 
Oallfomla  crime.  But  as  a  feat  of  political 
espionage,  It  left  the  Ronald  Reagan  camp 
severely  shaken  and  the;,  forces  ot  Democra- 
tic Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Pat)  Brown  somewhat 
smugly  self-sattofied. 

The  fact  to  that  one  or  more  of  Brown's 
imderoover  agents  managed  to  Infiltrate  the 
Reagan  security  apparatus. 

The  agents  surrepUtloualy  obtained  an  ad- 
vance copy  of  the  tc^-secret  televtolon 
scenario  in  wtilch  Reagan  announced  hto 
candidacy  for  the  Republican  gubernatorial 

I 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  IS" 
much  talk  of  "hawks"  and  "doves"  and 
thousands  of  self-appointed  "experts" 
expound  on"U.S.  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  January  9,  1966,  issue  of  Our 
Sunday  Visitor,  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J., 
expresses  some  important  historical  facts 
and  excellent  conclusions  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress: 

Right  ob  Wrong  :  Who  Wants  To  Win? 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
praised  the  cease-fire  on  Chrtotmas  Day.  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  "perhaps  it  could  be 
stretched  further."  House  Speaker  JOhn 
McCoRMACK  expressed  the  hope  that  "'the 
cessation  will  restore  reason  to  the  Com- 
munists." 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  a  cease-fire, 
about  negotiations,  about  ending  the  war, 
and  about  getting  out  of  Vietnam.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  four  of  these  can  be  treacherous. 
The  cease-fire,  for  example,  has  been  a  ma- 
jor Communtot  weapon  In  the  cold  war  for 
a  generation.  When  the  Communtot  armies 
In  China  were  weak,  after  World  War  n, 
Mao  Tse-tung  arranged  for  a  temporary 
cease-fire  on  the  mainland,  with  the  United 
States  serving  as  the  moderator.  Of  course, 
the  Communists  could  not  be  controlled 
but  General  Marshall  Instoted  that  the  Na- 
tlonaltot  troops  observe  It. 

When  Chiang  Kai-shek  complained  that 
the  Communtots  were  not  observing  the 
cease-fire.  George  Marshall  replied:  "Never* 
mind,  you  keep  lt_.^o  yOu  can  come  to  the 
conference  table  Vlth  your  hands  clean." 
Chiang's  hands  were  clean,  but  the  Chinese 
were  cleaned  right  out  of  their  country.  The 
phony  cease-fire  enabled  the  Chinese  Reds 
to  arm  themselves  with  former  Japanese 
weapons,  and  to  keep  on  conquering. 

LSASN  FROM  MISTAKES 

When  the  Communists  faced  defeat  In 
Korea,  they  asked  for  truce  talks.  Because 
of  the  talks,  the  United  States  halted  Its  big 
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drlTe  to  the  north.  Ill*  Chinese  talked  and 
taJked  untU  they  h«d  buUt  up  their  forcea 
and  reinforced  thetr  poattloiu.  The  buildup 
meant  that  It  wooid  hAT*  been  much  more 
costly  for  the  United  Statea  to  resume  fight- 
ing. Cncle  Sam  had  been  put  in  a  much 
weaker  bargaining  position,  and  we  ended 
up  with  an  agreement  bo  weak  that  the  Com- 
munUU  broke  It  at  wUl.  One  cK  the  keenest 
and  most  experienced  military  minds  In 
American  history.  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
had  said  repeatedly  that  there  Is  ''no  snb- 
stltute  tor  victory,"  but  our  diplomats  re- 
fused to  listen. 

How  often  must  the  American  military 
•hed  their  blood  and  give  their  Uvea  In  the 
defense  of  freedom  throughout  the  world, 
only  to  have  American  statesmen  fumble  the 
peace  through  timidity  and  fear?  Of  the  33.- 
000  American  soldiers  who  died  In  Korea,  two- 
thirds  were  killed  after  negotiations  began. 
Tet  our  rorlng  Ambassador.  AvereD  Harrl- 
man.  said  he  told  the  Russians  last  June 
that  "w«  will  not  stop  bombing  the  North 
until  negotiations  have  started." 

Shortly  before  Mr.  Harrlman  went  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  at  the  Geneva  Con- 
^       f  erence  over  Laos  la  1963.  he  told  the  Rever 
end  Raymond  J.  deJaeghar:  "We  have  to  givi 


is  needed  now  Is  a  decision  to  win  the  war. 
Not  a  cease-fire  based  on  mutual  concessions, 
as  Senator  PcrLsaicirr  has  suggested:  not 
negotiations  based  on  a  ooonpromls*  at  Jus- 
tice: not  a  bargaining  away  of  the  rights  of 
others;  but  a  just  and  lasting  peace  based 
on  the  surrender  at  the  aggressor.  In  the 
words  of  Oen.  Thomas  A.  Lane: 

"The  Idea  that  forbearance  Increases  the 
prospect  of  a  negotiated  settlement  U  an 
Illusion.  American  lives  are  being  squan- 
dered In  Vietnam.  Juat  as  they  were  In  Ko- 
rea. As  In  Korea,  the  Conxmunlsts  are  quite 
satisfied  to  chew  up  American  forces  In  a 
protracted  war  of  attrition." 

Can  we  win?  Of  course  we  can.  and  the 
Communists  know  it.  But  we  never  even 
talk  about  winning,  and  the  Communists  are 
not  convinced  we  really  want  to.  America 
has  never  lost  a  war,  but  for  30  years  we  have 
been  vainly  seeking  substitutes  for  victory. 


The  Honorable  Homer  Thoraberry 


give 
some  places  on  the  Lao  Oovernment  to  the 
Communists."  Mr  Harrlman  was  trained  at 
Yalta  and  has  reflected  that  Ualnlng  ever 
•Ince. 

The  negotiations  over  Lao*  were  used  by 
North  Vietnam  to  strangthen  Its  military 
positions.  Harrlman  agreed,  for  some  strange 
reason,  to  remove  Laos  from  the  protection 
0*  the  SEATO  Treaty.  Had  we  not  forced  a 
coalition  government  on  Laos,  Just  as  we 
had  done  on  Nationalist  China,  there  might 
well  be  no  war  in  Vietnam  today.  We  must 
learn  from  our  mistakes,  or  we  will  keep  on 
repeating  them. 

I>urlng  the  last  30  years  the  American 
Oovernment  seems  to  have  taken  military 
decisions  almost  entirely  away  from  the  mil- 
itary. In  these  same  30  years  America  has 
lost  sight  of  victory.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  remarked  recently  from  Saigon  that 
he  was  "surprised"  at  what  the  Vletcong  are 
doing.  It  is  because  he  is  not  a  military 
man  and  knows  so  little  about  how  to  win  a 
war.  The  administration  never  talks  about 
having  the  aggressor  surrender.  We  only 
want,^iim  to  talk  to  us,  and  we  hold  out  con- 
cessions to  encourage  the  enemy  to  "nego- 
tUte.*  Our  policy  U  stlU  one  of  weakness. 
Instead  of  strength. 

People  in  foreign  countries  are  astonished 
that  America  cannot  seem  to  win  a  war 
aganst  180,000  Invaders,  even  with. the  help 
of  aoo.OOO  South  Vietnameee  troops.  Our 
civilian  strategists  tell  us  we  are  not  winning 
becauae  it  is  a  totally  different  kind  of  war. 
But  It  U  basically  the  same  type  of  war  we 
foujht  during  World  War  n  In  the  Pacific. 
Our  enemy  then  was  50  times  more  formida- 
ble. The  only  real  dlffereace  Is  that  General 
MacArthur  fought  to  win,  and  he  had  the 
authority  to  do  so;  something  that  was  denied 
him  in  Korea,  something  tftat  is  denied  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  today.  For  example, 
they  wanted  to  blockade  tlse  harbor  of  Hanoi 
but  were  overruled. 

WB  CAM  war 

If  MacArthur  had  been  allowed  to  defeat 
the  aggressor  in  Korea,  the  CommunlsU  la 
Asia  would  hardly  have  started  another  war 
so  soon.  They  have  never  doubted  we  can 
beat  them.  They  only  doubt  our  Intention 
to  do  so,  and  they  have  good  reason  to  doubt 
it.  In  the  past  they  have  been  able  to  in- 
fluence us  with  their  propaganda.  Their 
approach  has  changed,  but  their  propaganda 
Is  Just  as  effective  as  ever. 

A  year  ago  our  Commander  In  Chief  made 
a  statesmanlike  dealslan  wtMo  he  decided  to 
abolish  our  policy  of  sanctaary.  His  decision 
saved  South  Vietnam  from  being  conquered, 
and  for  this  he  will  go  down  in  history.    What 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday,  December  7,  I  had  the  honor 
of  attending  the  annua]  Dallas  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  banquet  and  the  guest 
speaker  was  our  former  colleague.  Homer 
Thornberry  who  Is  now  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fifth  Judicial 
District  of  Texas. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  wish  to  Include  Judge 
Thomberry'8  remarks: 

RdCAKKS   OP  JUOCB    HolUB   TMOaNBOUIT.    U.S. 

Couax    OP    Appeau,    Fifth    Jnatcui.    Dis- 
TaicT.  AT  Anjtum.  DiNKxa  OP  Dallas  Cbam- 

BCa    or    COMMBU:S    HoNOKINO    **w%Mmwm^    or 

Texas   Dxlboation   in   Coitcasss   Tccsoat, 
DBCuian  7,  IMS 

This  Is  a  significant  day — significant  for 
two  reasons.  First,  It  is  the  anniversary 
of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  we  are  reminded  once 
again  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  a  great 
many  in  order  that  we  can  enjoy  countless 
privileges  as  Americans.  Secondly,  today 
marks  the  135th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Dallas,  and  you  have  chosen 
/this  day  to  honor  some  of  the  best  friends 
I  ever  had. 

Anyone  who  has  been  privileged  to  serve 
with  this  great  Texas  delegation  would  be 
pleased  to  be  here  tonight  to  Join  you  In  hon- 
oring them.  That  is  why — when  my  long- 
Ume  friend.  Dale  Miller,  called  me — ^I  felt 
that  everyone  would  understand  It  If  I  would 
lay  aside  the  Judicial  robes  and  rejoin,  for  a 
while,  the  camaraderie  this  association  calls 
to  mind. 

It  Is  possible  for  me  to  do  so  because  you 
have  made  this  an  entirely  nonpartisan  af- 
'■Ir.  Tou  are  gathered  on  a  community  and 
civic  basis  to  pay  honor  to  a  great  team 
of  distinguished  Texans  who  represent  this 
State  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Such  an  oc- 
casion as  this  U  In  the  finest  tradlUons  at  a 
great  State  whose  people  have  long  respected 
public  service. 

It  U  tragic,  but  It  U  true,  that  not  all 
SUte  delegations  in  Congress  can  gather 
together  or  even  rally  together.  ThU  dele- 
gation can.  and  all  of  us  are  proud  that  It 
can.  ' 

It  can  gather  and  rally  together  because 
it  is  made  up  today  of  men  who  have  the 
Judgment    a9(l.„|he^^cagaclty    to   work   to- 


gether for  those  things  on  which  they  are 
agreed  and  yet  to  take  opposing  views  when 
their  individual  Judgmenu  dictate  they 
must,  without  reflecting  on  the  motives  of 
those  whose  views  are  different. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the  depth 
and  the  current  of  the  friendships  that  serv- 
ice In  this  delegation  generates.  It  Is  not 
an  exaggeration  for  me  to  say  that  outside 
my  parents'  home  and  my  own  home,  I  have 
found  no  other  association  so  rewarding. 
Let  me  hasten  to  add,  lest  I  be  mlsunder- 
■tood,  that  I  am  not  announcing  for  office 
again. 

The  opportunity  to  serve  In  this  delega- 
tion, to  cast  my  talents  with  theirs,  to  repre- 
sent my  district  and  my  State  alongside  my 
coUeagues:  to  face,  with  these  men,  at  times 
of  crisis  and  the  times  of  victory,  to  wait 
with  them  through  the  nights  of  sorrow  and 
despair  for  the  mornings  of  hope  and  the 
days  of  success— all  these  things  have  made 
me  appreciate  how  richly  a  man  Is  endowed 
when  he  learns  to  work  In  a  partisan  en- 
vironment without  rancor,  when  he  is  able 
to  accept  defeat  without  recrimination,  and 
when  he  can  share  victory  without  Jealousy, 
For  every  occasion  such  as  tonight,  there 
are  many  occasions  that  are  quite  different. 
There  are  those  who  always  find  fault.  If 
a  Congress  writes  into  law  a  large  part  of  the 
platform  on  which  It  ran  and  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Nation's  Preeldent,  some  spite- 
fully call  it  a  rubberstamp  Congress. 
However,  when  It  shows  great  Independ- 
"•-  and  spurns  the  President's  recommen- 
-    and  rejecu  the  party  platforms,  It  Is 

a  "do  nothing"  Congress, 
lember  of  Congress  works  harder  than 
-St  of  his  fellow  Americana.  He  is  a 
when  his  critics  agree  with  him 
a  lackey  of  the  pressure  groups  when 
they  disagree  with  him.  Theee  days  the 
blind  critics  of  the  Congress  sometimes  speak 
louder  than  do  Its  Judicious  observers. 

But  the  Judicious  observers  are  being 
heard,  too.  And  they  say  that  what  the  Con- 
gress needs  U  support,  undersUndlng.  and 
appreciation.  A  Member  needs  his  oonstltu- 
enU"  considered  advice,  not  their  veiled 
threaU.  He  needs  their  Judgment  of  what  is 
best  for  the  country,  not  their  demands  for 
what  Is  beneficial  to  a  few.  He  needs  their 
rejection  of  attacks  on  the  Institution  of  the 
Congress  when  It  strives  to  equip  and  staff 
Itself  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 

He  needs  your  trust  and  support  when  he 
gives  you  honest  and  faithful  service.  In  this 
way  a  State  brullds  a  tradition  of  service 
which  In  itself  strengthens  Its  delegation  in 
the  Congress  and  extends  Its  Influence  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Union. 

The  late  Speaker  Sai4  Rayburn's  wisdom 
and  understanding  were  a  legend  In  his  life- 
time. He  left  our  State  a  heritage  of  many 
Ueasuree.  One  of  theee  U  his  recerd  of  the 
longest  service  In  our  Nation's  Mstory  as 
Speaker.  Consider  that  during  his  service  In 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Raybum  served  with  a 
Texan  who  became  President,  two  Texans 
who  were  Vice  President,  ^wo  Texans,  In- 
cluding himself,  who  were  ^>eakerB  of  the 
House,  one  Texan  who  was  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  two  Texans  who  were 
leaders  of  the  House.  Our  greatest  pride  Is  In 
having  a  native  son  in  the  White  House.  Our 
pride  U  not  so  much  related  to  the  fact  that 
Preeldent  Johnson  U  a  Texan  as  It  Is  to  the 
faith  and  oonfldence  we  share  In  his  master- 
ful leadership. 

I  beltevQ  In  the  right  to  express  our  opin- 
ions, the  right  to  differ,  the  right  to  petition, 
and  the  righto  of  the  minority.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  think,  even  more  than  we  have  in 
the  past,  as  Americans  we  need  to  support 
theee  righto.  At  the  same  time  I  think  we 
need  to  recognise  that  the  OonsUtutlon  of 
the  United  States  names  the  President  as  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  vesto  In  him  the 
reqwnslblllty  to  guide  our  foreign  affairs. 
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I  remember   Mr.   Rayburn   when   he  saia 

that  Preeldent  Elsenhower  was  our  leader 

"that  If  he  was  not  our  leader,  as  President 
of  the  United  Stetes.  we  had  no  leader"— 
and  that  In  the  condiKt  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs we  should  support  him  to  the  beet  of 
our  ability.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  needs  our  trust,  our  understanding, 
and  our  prayers  as  he  tcjes  in  thU  difficult 
time  to  find  a  way  toward^eace  and  stability 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  world. 

But  when  Texans  look  east  from  the  White 
Hoiue — down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the 
Capitol — there  is  another  source  of  great 
pride  In  our  State.  * 

There  this  Texas  delegation  continues  ito 
leadership  in  both  Houses  of  the  Conress 
The  UB.  Senate,  where  Tom  Connally,  Mor- 
ris Sheppard,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  entered 
as  young  men,  now  hears  the  strong  voices 
<rf  Texas-  senior  Senator,  Ralph  Yarbobouoh, 
and  junior  Senator,  John  Towbk. 

The  House  of  RepresentaUves  rarely  de- 
bates any  bill  which  has  not  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  through  a  committee  on  which 
Texans  have  powerful   positions   of   leader- 
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ship  and  trust.  It  would  qotbe  possible  on 
this  occasion,  to  detaU  th^Tui,  but  con- 
sider these  things : 

Of  the  20  standing  committees  ot  the 
House,  the  chairmen  of  4  are  Texans. 

On  these  same  oommltteee,  the  first  rank- 
ing member  below  the  chairman  Is  a  Texan 
on  four  of  them — with  only  one  overlap — and 
the  second  ranking  member  on  yet  four 
more  Is  a  Texan. 

Even  this  does  not  Ipclude  the  many  sub- 
committee chairmen,  the  many  special  com- 
mittee chairmanships  and  memberships  rep- 
resented In  this  delegation. 

Above,  beyond,  and  quite  aside  from  these 
formal  offices  of  leadership,  this  delegation 
has  a  place  of  honor  and  trust  within  the 
Congress.  It  is  variously  referred  to  In 
Washington  as  "the  powerful  Texas  delega- 
tton-  or  "thoee  hard-working  Texas  Con- 
gressmen" (and  here  I  use  the  term  in  ito 
broader  sense,  to  Include  both  Houses  of 
Congress) — or  some  other  term  descriptive 
0*  the  impact  of  this  group.  One  remark- 
able fact  about  these  men  Is  that  because 
they  number  among  their  members,  lUe  as 
well  as  sometimes  diverse  views,  and  yet  can 
work  together,  they  are  able,  as  a  team,  to 
carry  your  representation  Into  all  the  coun- 
sels and  before  the  enOPT  membership  of 
the  Congress. 

Truly,  for  you,  for  me.  for  our  State,  and 
for  our  NaUon,  the  service,  the  talent,  the 
«perience,  and  the  leadership  represented 
bsre  lusUy  earns  our  appreciation. 

Those  of  you  who  have  made  thU  occasion 
possible,  have  by  your  very,  act  somewhat 
lightened  the  bivden  these  men  carry. 

Strong  leadership  In  the  Congress,  sup- 
ported by  an  appreciative  and  understand- 
tog  people,  makes  for  a  bedrock  on  which 
the  torch  ot  freedom  may  long  burn. 
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Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  wish  to  quarrel  with  my  longtime  good 
mend,  Louis  Seltzer,  who  Is  retiring  m 
•tutor  of  the  Cleveland  Press  after  a  80- 
year  assoclaUon  with  that  great  new»- 
Paper. 


I  never  thought  that  I  would  have  to 
point  a  finger  at  a  flagrant  error  In  re- 
porting on  the  part  of  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  brilliant  Journalists. 

But  I  must. 

Louis  Seltzer's  farewell  editorial  in 
January  7  edition  of  the  Press  declares. 
"I  write  the  traditional  *  30'  to  a  career  lii 
Journalism." 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  admire 
Louis  must  chide  him  with  fond  respect 
for  that  statement.    It  Just  Isn't  so. 

There  Is  no  "30"  for  a  career  which  has 
had  such  dyi^amic  and  worthwhile  In- 
fluence on  literally  millions  of  readers. 

There  is  no  "30"  for  a  yoimg  and  ener- 
getic mind  which  will  continue  to  probe 
and  uncover  and  bring  to  the  printed 
page  sound  solutions  for  knotty  prob- 
lems. 

There  Is  no  "30"  for  a  man  whose  good 
works,  noble  Ideals,  and  coimtless  bene- 
factions will  outlast  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
now  Include  Louis  Seltzer's  beautiful  edi- 
torial, asking  only  that  readers  discount 
the  first  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph: 
(Prom    the   Cleveland    Press,    Jan.   7,    1966] 
L.B.S.  WaiTKS  "30" 
(By  Louis  B.  Seltzer) 
Another  name  replaces  mine  at  the  top  of 
this  page  with  Monday's  issue. 
It  will  read,  "Thomas  Boardman,  editor." 
It  will  be  the  first  change  of  name  in  that 
spot  In  nearly  38  years. 

The  man  who  relinquishes  the  Otle  of 
editor  assumed  It  when  he  was  30.  He  U  now 
approaching  69.  For  a  half  century  he  has 
worked  exclusively  for  this  newspaper  lived 
for  it,  fought  for  it,  dreamed  for  it. 

He  had  help.  He  had  the  best  group  of 
men  and  women  throughout  that  period  any 
editor  in  America  could  conceivably  wish  or 
have.  They  made  the  Cleveland  Press 
They  helped  make  it  one  of  what  "nme  mag- 
azine not  long  ago  listed  as  among  the  10 
best  newspapers  in  America. 

With  Tom  Boardman,  one  of  the  ablest 
Journallste  in  America,  on  the  bridge  of  this 
journalistic  ship,  it  ^^11  sail  on  to  greater 
glory  and  achievement.  Of  that  I  am  sure 
He  wUl  make  Greater  Cleveland  proud  of 
him.  He  will  make  the  Press  proud  of  him 
He  will  make  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Press  proud  of  him. 

As  I  teke  my  leave  of  the  newspaper  which 
has  been  my  sole  professional  Ufe  for  60 
years  I  set  aside  one  title  and  assume  an- 
other. 

I  will  be  proud  to  wear  for  the  rest  of  my 
life  the  simple  tlUe  of  "Citizen  of  GreateJ 
Cleveland." 

For  that  is  what  I  Intend  to  be,  to  Uve 
here,  to  be  at  the  side  of  Marion's  and  my 
famUy,  to  work  for  it.  dream  for  it,  and  ever- 

If !!.??'/  ^^^^  '"^  "•  Thl»  l»  »  great  city. 
It  wui  be  greater  than  ever  in  the  future  It 
is  on  the  way.  It  needs  aU  the  help  and  In- 
spiration aU  of  us  can  give  It— our  sweat  and 
sinew,  our  dreams  and  hard  work,  our  faith 
and  our  greatest  hopes. 

Marlon  in  her  gentle  way  used  to  say  she 
dldn  t  know  which  came  first  In  my  life  the 
paper,  the  city,  or  herself.  She  said  that  but 
she  knew  which  came  first.  No  one  ever 
doubted  th&t.  But  the  other  two,  the  dty 
and  the  paper,  were  so  Inextricably  inter- 
milled  I  never  knew  for  sure  which  was 
Which. 

And  now  that  someone  else  will  guide  the 
paper's  deetlny  I  will  devote  my  effort  and 
my  love  for  it  to  my  home  cammunltr— the 
community  in  which  I  was  bom  as  a  ohUd 

^*Jjri?^  **°^y-  "^  **»***»  endowed 
me  with  those  quaUttee,  such  as  they  were. 


that  enabled  me  to  stand  up  In  the  race  of 
life  these  many  years. 

Some  men  and  women  at  the  Press  at 
whose  side  I  worked  through  the  years  are 
still  here.  Many  more  have  gone.  Some  are 
editors  of  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Others  are  in  different  professions  and  busi- 
ness. The  Press  alumni  are  scattered  all  over 
America.    I  am  proud  of  them. 

I  am  most  proud  of  those  who  are  still  here 
They  have  been  the  staJwarto.  They  have 
given  of  themselves  as  much  or  more  to  this 
paper  than  have  I.  They  have  always  been 
at  my  side. 

Prom  the  Sdrlpps-Howard  Newspapers,  <a 
which  the  Cleveland  Press  was  the  first,  and 
which  today  U  preeminenUy  the  foremost 
newspaper  group  In  America,  I  -have  had 
throughout  the  almost  38  years  as  editor  the 
utmost  support,  cooperaOon,  understanding 
and  latitude  In  adapting  It  to  the  especially 
sensitive  requirements  of  this  vast  and  won- 
derful community.  At  no  time  have  I  ever 
been  inhibited  or  circimiscrlbed  in  the  use 
of  whatever  judgment  or  enterprise  was 
needed  for  doing  that  which  was  either 
essential,  desirable  or  called  for. 

For  the  past  16  years  I  have  had  ethe  bless- 
ing of  one  of  America's  ablest  newspaper 
business  managers  In  George  E.  Carter,  whose 
candid,  searching,  cooperative  quallUes  have 
strengthened  and  buoyed  me  Immeasurably 
He  has  stood  solidly  at  my  side. 

One  other  was  at  my  side.  She  U  no  longer 
here,  and  yet  she  Is — ever  present,  stimu- 
lating, inspiring  and  beckoning  me  on,  and 
on,  and  on.  always  as  she  did.  I  look  up  to 
her  today  as  I  always  did— and  always  will 
For  her  I  thank  God.  For  the  opportunity 
to  be  editor  of  this  newspaper  through  so 
many  of  Ito  exciting  and  significant  years  I 
am  thankful.  For  the  prlvUege  now  of  serv- 
ing my  city  as  a  citizen  in  any  way,  shape  or 
form  I  may,  I  wlU  also  be  grateful. 

I  write  the  traditional  "30"  to  a  career 
in  Journalism.  I  will  now  write  the  book  I 
have  been  requested  to  write — and  bend  my 
back  and  put  my  mupcles  and  sinew  to  the 
community's  plow  to  help  furrow  Ite  future 
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Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  El 
Dorado  Times,  Eldorado,  Kans.,  for  Jan- 
uary 5.  1966.  had  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "The  Time  of  Reckoning" 
Wltti  a  full-scale  war  looking  us  in  tlie 
face,  I  think  this  Congress  must  face  up 
to  its  responslbUities  and  take  another 
hard  lo(A  at  the  Great  Society  programs 
which  we  enacted  with  little  thought, 
and  less  debate,  during  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  '^ 

The  editorial  Is  as  follows: 

TnCE    OF    RCCKONINO 

.  Deeplte  rumbllngg  of  a  Federal  tax  boost 
this  year  to  pay  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  a 
first-page  story  in  recent  afternoon  news- 
papers carried  the  news  that  the  President 
U  unlikely  to  ask  Congress  to  take  such  ac- 
tion In  1966 — an  elecUon  year. 

For  the  same  reason,  Congrees— which  is 
always  poUtlcally  sUtUsh— is  also  unUkely 
to  re^K>nd  to  any  call  for  new  taxes/   * 

The  rumors  stlU  persist,  however,  and 
hang  like  a  sword  over  the  hea<k  ol  tax- 
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Vjmn  wbo  b*f*  flauOlT  oem«  to  the  conclu- 
■loii  tb*t  what«yer  tutpp«B*  to  them  wUl  b« 
unplMMant.  . 

In  fmct.  what  AdUi  8t«Tenaon  called  the 
moment  of  truth  hae  fiaally  arrived  for  the 
preeent  admlnUtratloii.  Aft«r  5  years  of 
unparalleled  national  proaperlty,  during 
which  the  country  sailed  along  on  plenty 
with  the  gooM  banging  high,  the  time  of 
reckoning  haa  come  to  paaa.  The  United 
States,  richest  counpy  on  earth,  flnda  Itaelf 
•erloualy  overextended. 

The  Hutchinson  News,  which  was  friendly 
to  President  Johnson  during  the  election 
last  year  and  still  la.  comments  pertinently 
•a  follows: 

"Lyndon  Johnson  wanted,  and  nearly  got. 
everything  at  once.  He  wanted  to  get  to  the 
moon  the  day  after  tomorrow,  to  settlfe  the 
Cocnmunlsts'  hash  In  Vietnam,  abolish  racial 
discrimination,  eliminate  poverty,  care  for 
the  sick  and  the  aged,  educate  the  young  up 
to  today's  capacities,  beautify  the  country- 
side, restore  cities,  have  prosperity  without 
Inflation,  and  be  conservative  In  fiscal  mat- 
ters. 

"It  wont  happen  that  way.  simply  l)«- 
cause  It  cant.  We  haven't  enough  horses 
to  gallop  In  so  many  directions. 

"One  cant  fault  the  President  for  trying. 
Indeed,  national  neglect  over  the  past  two 
decMles  bred  such  a  sense  of  national 
urgency. 

"But  one  must  begin  to  ponder  the  serious 
Imbalance  between  our  commitments,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  our  Intellectual  and 
moral  assets." 

Purthermore,  the  Hutctilnson  newspaper 
obaerves  that  the  "administration  gets  the 
hlsliwt  marks  for  a  valiant  flght  to  preserve 
fredom.  maintain  world  stablUty,  promote 
justice  and  relieve  suffering  at  home.  But 
tt  has  not  yet  demonstrated  the  capacity  for 
matching  the  good  flght  with  the  price, 
mostly  in  manpower,  necessary  to  pay  for 
tomorrow." 

With  a  new  budget  of  over  $100  billion 
coming  up,  after  Congress  last  year  appro- 
priated expendltxiree  of,  at  least.  tll8  or 
•130  billion.  It  U  natural  that  as  the  war 
expands  a  few  severe  treadaches  now  pre- 
vaU  on  the  Washington  front. 


ScTcnty-one  Percent  Tliink  Concrest  It 
DoiBf  a  Great  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO    «^ 
IN  THB  HOUSS  OP  '  lEPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  January  12.  196S 
Mr.  QILLIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
89th  Congress  convenes  again  I  think  It 
la  proper  that  many  of  us  take  pride  In 
noting  the  acceptance  by  the  American 
people  of  our  efforts  during  the  first  ses- 
sion in  1965.  A  poll  by  Mr.  Louis  Harris, 
that  appeared  Sunday.  January  9,  In  the 
Washington  Post,  revealed  that  71  per- 
cent of  the  American  electorate  gives  a 
favorable  rating  to  the  job  done  by  Con- 
gress In  1965. 

Because  the  tepn  "rubberstamp"  Is 
being  bounced  about  poUtlcally.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  this  poll  Indicates  the 
American  people  have  put  the  rubber- 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  legislation  of 
the  first  session.  I  also  would  Uke  to 
suggest  that  If  those  of  us  who  supported 
this  legislation  are  "rubberstamps"  for 
the  administration  then  the  Republicans 


who  opposed  It  consistently  are  rubber- 
stamps  for  the  Ooldwater  position  so 
overwhelmingly  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can voters  In  1964. 

The  story  outlining  the  poll  results 
follows: 

SXVKNTT-OKV     PtBCntT    THINK     CONOKUS     !• 

DqotQ  A   OuuT  Joa 
(By  Louis  Harris) 

When  Congress  reconvenes  thU  week.  It 
win  be  riding  the  crest  of  the  highest  public 
approval  registered  In  modem  times.  Pully 
71  percent  of  the  American  electorate  gives 
a  favorable  rating  to  the  Job  done  by  Con- 
gress In  1965.  This  compares  with  only  35 
percent  who  felt  this  way  a  years  ago,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  r>re8ldent  Kennedy. 

The  reason  for  the  Increase  la  the  wide- 
spread and  almost  uniform  praise  that  now 
abounds  In  the  country  for  the  legislative 
program  adopted  after  President  Johnson 
took  office. 

Medical  care  for  the  aged,  considered  by 
the  public  the  most  Important  to  them  per- 
sonally, now  Is  backed  by  82  percent.  Pederal 
aid  to  education.  Judged  the  second  most 
Important  piece  of  new  legislation,  is  sup- 
ported by  90  preeent.  Cutting  excise  taxes, 
third  in  the  list  of  popular  priorities.  Is 
looked  on  favorably  by  93  percent. 

It  Is  evident  that  many  of  last  year's  moet 
controversial  measvuree  have  been  accepted 
and  even  become  popular. 

In  fact.  Congress  haa  Impressed  the  peo- 
ple so  much  that  It  la  more  popular  than 
the  President — four  points  higher  than  the 
Chief  Executive's  last  recorded  positive  rat- 
ing at  87  percent. 

A  carefully  drawn  cross-section  of  the 
public  was  asked: 

"How  would  you  rate  the  Job  Congress  did 
this  past  year  In  1965— excellent,  pretty  good 
only  fair,  or  poor?" 

Excellent, 
pretty     Fair. 
(Percent)  good       poor 

December    1965 71         29 

December   1964 64         36 

December   1963 35         65 

The  most  dramatic  gain  In  popularity  for 
Congress  was  recorded  In  the  South,  while 
lU  top  overall  rating  continues  to  be  In  the 
Bast.  Here  Is  a  regional  breakdown  of  those 
who  rate  Congress  positively: 

Dee.    Dec. 
[Percent]  1965     1964 

»^ 79         69 

MWwcst 66         65 

South 66         49 

West 66        63 

In  1964.  the  South  was  still  smarting  over 
clvU  righto  legislation.  A  year  later  the 
pxUUng  power  of  other  legislation  apparently 
has  rehabUltated  Congress'  reputation. 
The  public  was  also  asked : 
"Now.  I  want  to  hand  you  a  list  of  bills 
passed  by  this  last  Congress.  For  each.  t«lt 
me  If  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  that  bill 
from  what  you  know  or  have  heard  of  it." 

Ap-     DUap- 
( Percent]  prove   prove 

Voting  righto  foe  Negroes. 95  5 

Cutting  excise  taxes _  9a  8 

Pederal  aid  to  education 90         10 

College  scholarships 89         H 

Medical  care  for  the  aged 83         18 

Highway  beauty 79         ai 

Anti-poverty  program 73         27 

Immigration  based  on  Individual 

skill  rather  than  country  quota.  70        30 
New  cabinet  poet.  Secretary  ot  Ur- 
ban Affairs 67        33 

Supports  and  paymrento  for  farm- 
«" --.  63         38 

Not  only  Is  there  soUd  endorsement  of  the 
major  bllle  passed  by  Congress,  but  those 
with  the  highest  public  approval  also  tend 
to    be    considered    the    more   important    to 


voters   personality.    The   cross   section   was 
asked; 

"If  you  had  to  choose  one  bUl,  which  one 
would  you  sa^.  Is  most  Important  to  you  per- 
sonallyf" 


Afo*f 
(Percent]  Importonf 

Medical  care  for  the  aged 28 

Pederal  aid  to  education ai 

Cutting  excise  taxes I8 

Voting  righto  for  Negroes 14 

The  antlpoverty  program. . 8 

Immigration   revision 3 

College  scholarships 3 

Farm  program :. a 

Department  oMJrban  Affairs I      a 

Highway  beauty % 

The  widespread  public  approval  of  the  1965 
congressional  record  could  have  important 
Implications  for  the  1966  off-year  elections. 
Despite  new-found  levels  of  confidence,  how- 
ever the  Democrato  cannot  count  on  any 
automatic  repeat  of  1964's  smashing  victories 
In  the  House  and  Senate. 
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Bellamy  Award  Address  by  David  Henry 
of  Waterloo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  196S 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  represent- 
ing the  State  of  Iowa  and  West  Water- 
loo High  School  at  the  24th  annual  Bell- 
amy Award  presentation  to  the  State  of 
Delaware  at  the  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  High 
School  in  Wilmington  on  October  13, 
1965.  was  David  Henry.  His  school  was 
the  Bellamy  Award  winner  in  1962. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  this 
young  man  is  one  of  two  students  to  re- 
ceive a  silver  Americanism  medal  for  the 
outstanding  manner  in  which  he  served 
as  an  ambassador  of  his  school,  com- 
munity, and  State. 

The  excellent  Bellamy  Award  address 
by  David  Henry  reads  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  the  nearly  2,000  studento  of 
West  High  School.  Waterloo,  Iowa,  the  1962 
Bellamy  Award  winner,  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late Pierre  S.  du  Pont  High  School  upon  the 
accomplishments  which  have  resulted  In  the 
achieving  of  this  outotandlng  award. 

At  West  High  our  school  motto,  duty,  hon- 
•  or,  service,  is  our  goal.  All  of  our  school  ac- 
tivities can  .be  classes  under  these  three 
categories.  First  comesour  duty:  Our  duty 
to  our  school,  our  community,  our  teachers. 
and  our  fellow  studenU.  Last  spring  when 
Waterloo  was  faced  with  the  threat  of  seri- 
ous and  extensive  flooding,  the  students  of 
West  and  the  three  other  high  schools  ot 
Waterloo  Joined  In  the  successful  effort  to 
save  the  lives  and  property  of  those  in  our 
community.  The  similar  action  of  our  stu- 
dento in  1961  was  one  of  the  criteria  for 
our  selection  as  a  Bellamy  Award  recipient 
in  1962. 

Under  honor,  we  at  West  have  many  areas 
of  concern.  The  school  paper,  the  Specta- 
tor, has  won  several  Freedom  Foundation 
awards  and  twice  this  year  was  recognized 
for  ito  16-page  spring  fashion  issue  and  ito 
editorials  by  the  Newspaper  Fund  Incorpor- 
ated sponsored  by  the  Wall  Street  Jornal, 
Our  metals  class  won  first  place  In  the  Iowa 
Industrial  Arto  Fair  with  a  class  project. 
West  has  won  the  State  wrfatUng  title  for 
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6  of  16  years  and  has  been  runnerup  for  8 
years.  Our  athletic,  speech,  and  music  de- 
partmento  have  exceUed  In  their  respective 
areas  for  many  years. 

Under  the  area  ot  service,  our  future  nurses 
club  sends  volunteers  to  the  Waterloo  hos- 
pitals  during   the   year,   and   many   of   our 
studento    hold    offices    of    responBlbillty    In 
community  organizations. 
<,  ?■*"»?••"»«»•  »«   the  goals  of  West  High 
School,  duty,  honor,  and  service.     May  the 
fundamentals  which  they  represent  be  up- 
held by  the  studento  o*  the  high  schools  in 
the  Bellamy  famUy.  for  It  is  tiu-ough  these 
basic    Ideals   that   freedom   and   democracy 
at  home  and  abroad.   wUl   be  perpetuatei 
Congratulations.   Plen»   a   du   Pont    Hl^h 
School.  " 


How  Not  To  Help  Depressed  Areas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  Include,  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks^ a  story  from  the  Appleton.  Wis. 
Post-Crescent  which  tells,  better  than  I 
can,  how  the  Government  should  not 
help  depressed  areas. 

Briefly,  after  Government  Intervention 
in  its  economic  Ufe  to  the  tune  of  over 

wu^n^  ""^^'^^  ^°""^'  °°«  depressed 
Wkconsin  community  is  now  worse  off 
than  when  the  Oovemment-lnspired 
operation  began.  *  ^t^neu 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  I  be- 

this  job-killing  effect  when  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  was  under  considem- 
tlon  Unless  we  get  sounder  adminis- 
tration of  the  Public  Works  a^Eco- 

?xSft  ^mn"""""'  ^''^  °'  ^»«5.  we  can 
«n^  \^^"  contraproductive  re- 
sults under  that  law. 

The  article  follows: 

^^P^l^^    Jto-PKDERALLT       SUBSIDIZE, 
H^^    COMPANY     Das    QuirrLT    IN     TOMA- 

(By  Dick  Lyneis) 

ToMAHAvtTK.— Death  struck  ouletlv  anH 
without  fanfare  here  la^^k^lTthU  ^ 
nomlcally  depressed  northern  Wuico^ 
community  of  3,300  people  Wisconsin 

It  waan't  a  usual  death;  it  was  the  demise 
on  fh'^^f*""  '^'""P^y  that  began  operatic^ 

meit  ,^"*"^'i  "'  *  "'*''^  F^eral  Govern! 
meht  loan,  subsisted  with  another  $150  000 

ortheTtrent.^'^"^*'"*-  """^^  *«  ^^^ 

^^.,»      .  ^'^"Sth  of  a  Federal  Government 

^o^fl-,^°H°''"^  "**^  *"•>  banSSt?; 
Papers  filed  with  a  clerk  of  a  Federal  dlstilci 

PaSr"^  %'n^"  **'"i  "P*""  ^^^^  Tomahawk 
Sf  ^V,  •  ^"  launched,  and  there  we« 
many  crltlca.  aren't  surprised;  they  sav  ^ 

CnlSg'.""'""'^"'''^^'^  '^'^^^^  ^ 

.nf,,"?*  P*°P'"  ^  *-^^  •«»*"  town.  Where  un^ 
employment  Is  a  big  problem,  don't  c^  X 

^IV^.*,^***  ''""•  *^y«  °'''y  concern^ 
t „      V  ^''  'no'iey  they   personaUy   invested 

t^r^n."!!^  '''°"«***  "^^t  *>•  a  bright^ 
ture  and  about  50  people  who  are  now  receiv- 
ing unemployment  checks.  receiv- 

PKJPl*   BrUNNB 

The  pet^i.  here  arent   bitter,   but   they 
»«    .tunned.      An    attorney,    wio    lum^ 


purchased  stock  in  Tomahawk  paper  firm 
^n  J  S^^***  ^°'  '  "^'^  time  on  t^  com- 
^JL^j?'  '*^^"-  «^-^«»  "P  '«*«- 

S^,,''I^J°^  "^  *^««"  comee  li  and  tries 
to  sell  the  town  on  an  Idea  like  this,  they're 
going  to  have  a  hard  time  trying  to  get  anv- 
one  to  listen  to  them."         ■^  "«  «»  ^et  any- 

The     community's     Investment     In     the 
financing  of  the  firm  which  manufactured 

I'^Zi  T"""-  ."""«  ^"  Significant'""^ 
And?«  r,  ^*  ^^  Ilatenlng  when  John 
Anderson,  who  had  been  the  chief  cost  ac^ 
countant  for  Peavey  Paper  Mills.  !nc  ll^. 
smith,  along  with  Dennis  Kichefskl.  Peavey^s 
plant  manager,  and  Chester  Adamczyk  « 
A^rfL""?'""*'"-  approached  the  "^Sawk 
Area  Development  Corp..  with  their  prop^ri 
tlon  for  starting  a  tissue  mill  P'oposl- 

fyl^t  t»^^e  men  sold  their  plan  and  with 
the  help  of  Democratic  Senator  WauAM 
Proxmire.  secured  the  initial  $414  00^^^a^ 
n^m  the  Federal  GovernmentV  tl^n  ^^ 
Redevelopment  Administration.  A  local  and 
ga?e"ra^'T.e''d?  f"*  "^  '^  •I29,0(Sf  mort- 

raised    by    selling   stock    to    several    town^ 

.    ANDEKSON  NAMED  PRESIDENT 

A  board  of  directors  was  formed  and  At, 
Se^«.T""   "'^**'*   Presldent^^t^'^fl^- 
fr^  rn^n  ^^  ''^*"*  ''<=«  president  ^d  g^ 

^y^U  w;s"?n  M^^n^^'^  became  se«e- 
«*ry.     inis  was  In  May  of  1963  _>> 

^hlr  ^dP«,  ^  summer  of  1964  and  an- 
^aneed-  thir^..  °°''^"^*'"*  1°^  was  ar- 
loaT^h^'i^e  sSl  Bu•sln°.rA<CS^^'°'^ 
InftLe^br^  "^  ef.fp'l^ent'r '^.^fto^ 
and  the  balance  coming  ^rom  a  bank 

proved  the  $150,000  loan  offlc^L  ot  T 
SrL^fal'd'^'^.lf  ^«  -^  o'^he  line': 

^-  h1s^d*Cn°d'''^    ''"'^    °''''^  ^"-c^ 

hav'e  the  r^rd  of^trbllUv'^an*^"'  ^'  '*'*'^'* 
Win  confidence  ••      ^^^''^'^^  "»<*  earnings  to 

me^nf  inTd^rentTa^^V'^*'''^^  °-<'™- 
ahawk-8  bid  ^  1S„      „  *°  ^°^'=««-  Tom- 

came  to  ttxe  plant,  and  d^td^  ti^P.?^' 

was  Itt      J^VteZT^^J^^^y"^  ''"'^tract 
-came  one  ^^^LT^A^^^'^^J^^J^^ 

PAPa    INDUSTST   ALARMED 

to   the   Po6t-rr«!r.»^r  /,.   ^^  *  statement 
".epapefroL^^nyTfaifi'r  '"'"^'^^  *>-"» 

In^'w^'ei^I^^tSe  ^^^1'°°  ^  »-- 
made    Uils    i^<»nr^,li      "^  '°*°«  ^'ch 

The  losses  and  s^eriLgin'^'i^^    'i°'^'"«- 

en^^^i^"^  ^^i  ^^  '"^''^  that  tills 
enterprise,  because  of  economic  factors,  had 
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little  chance  of  success.  In  the  face  of  these 
warmngs  these  two  agencies  pumped  b^. 
dreds  of  tiiousanda  ot  doUars— tMpayers' 
dollars-mto  tiiU  company.  suc^'IfoTg 
tens  Of  Uiousands  of  dollafi  of  lo^  tu^^ 

"win,   SE    BEPKATB)   ACAIN 

*"nie  sad  fact  Is  that  the  story  of  Toma- 

InW'^P'  *"  «ub8tituto  Federal  bewvo- 
lence  for  sound  economic  Judgment  brines 
menTa^i!?-"  ^  ^^  so-LllS^  re^e^el^! 

a  '^fnv*"?°  **^*'  *"*"■*  '***  ^ek  that  is  wasn't 
caus^  fh    ^°'^'^   economic   Judgment   that 

efforf  hf  ot';°'"P^°''  *°  '^'-  "'>"'»  concerted 
effort  by  other  paper  companies  to  squeeze 
us  out  because  of  our  Federal  finan^i^ 

n.f)^*  ^1*  "^^^  *°  eliminate  future  com- 
petition.'- he  said.  "1.  to  «,ueeze  it  out^t 

sald^"Th/»^,^''^°  *^*  project."  Anderson 

St  bu^  bv  tS»  t-P^P*'  ^'*"»*^  ^  boom, 
mg,  out  by  the  time  we  were  ready  to  start 
toe    Whole    market    picture    h^  c^^ 

Sem'la\"KI"f  "P?'^^'^  anrffut'&^ 
potential    market.      Georgia-Pacific    opened 

factx^i*^''*,'"  '"'•^^'^  "'^^  be^^^ 
inl^  ^  "^low-priced  tissue  wWch  iTwld 
n  the  South.    Then  Fort  Howard  and  s?«. 

»«tl*^  P°*°''  Anderson  explained  Toma. 
hawk  Paper  changed  Its  line  and  WMt  S?^ 
the  industrial  tissue  field. 

QUOTED  LOVir^  PRICB 

In'^i't^n^'^tT  '"''?!il!  ^"^^  P«orMm«  was 
to  help  us  as  somtjeopfe'sf i""^^",^-,^ 

We  got  the  loan  because  the  ARAh.-^r 
Ignated  Lincoln  CountTa^T.^     ■*  •***- 
unemployment  '       ^"'^  excessive 

P^^ul^'-'i^'^rt^-  "Z  ^^  °'«  ««  "^P- 
able  "  "^  une  oo  jobs  that  were  avaU- 

»TtKX  »ITERPKISE   HH.F 

tbat  free  enterprlse^Cy  ^IT^hem"'^*^.* 
Several  people  here  saylhit  atleslt^„  *"*• 
ralley  paper  companler^*i^^'°'[ 
buying  the  plant  and  equipment  ^ 

I    would    expect"    Anderson    said     "that 

^^f^T"""^  arrangements  wurha;e  SI 
completed  to  reopen  the  miu  -  ^ 

nected  to  the  snowbound  mill  and  a  siwi 
b*ng,  on  ^e  front  door  which  readJ-"SS 
office  temporarily  closed.-  "*a»—  thla 

It  It  opens  again,  someone  else  will  hava 
to  turn  Uie  key.    "Right  now."  And^n^fd       ^ 
as  we  left.  "I'm  looking  for  a  Job.    bo  Tou 
know  where  I  can  get  one?"  ^ 
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Salate  to  Sodaa 


X 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE 'op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 19S$ 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  the  Republic  of  Sudan  celebrated 
the  10th  anniversary  of  her  independ- 
ence. As  you  are  aware,  the  2d  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  had  not  yet  convened. 
However,  I  did  not  want  the  opportunity 
overlooked  to  extend  to  the  people  and 
the  Oovernment  of  Sudan  the  warmest 
felicitations  of  this  country  on  this  oc- 
casion. Congrratulations  are  therefore 
extended  on  this  occasion  to  His  Ex- 
cellency Ismail  el  Eihari.  the  President 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  State:  and  to 
Hla  Excellency  Abbash  el  Obeid,  the  Su- 
danese Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Traditionally,  moet  Americans  anx- 
iously await  the  end  of  an  old  year  and 
look  forward  to  the  approach  of  the  new 
year  In  anticipation  of  prosperity,  prog- 
ress, and  peace.  But  January  1  has  even 
more  significance  to  the  people  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

It  was  on  this  date  in  1956  that  this 
huge  country  was  proclaimed  an  inde- 
j>endent  and  sovereign  state.  Compris- 
ing an  area  almost  on«- tenth  of  the  Afri- 
can continent,  this  young  and  dynamic 
Republic  \s  a  land  of  more  than  12  mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

However,  it  should  be  noted  that  while 
the  Sudan  is  celebrating  its  10th  anniver- 
sary as  an  independent  Republic,  its  his- 
torical legacy  goes  back  very  far  indeed. 
Ancient  Egyptian  Inscriptions  and  refer- 
"«nces  in  the  Old  Testament — to  the  Land 
of  Kush — bear  evidence  of  the  Sudan's 
past  greatness.  During  most  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Sudan  was  under  Turkish- 
Egyptian  subjugation  with  a  short  period 
erf  independence  between  1885  and  1899. 
Following  the  Joint  British -Egyptian  re- 
«onquest  of  the  country  in  1896-98.  a  new 
governmental  system  had  to  be  devised. 
This  resulted  in  Joint  Anglo-Egyptian 
•dmlnlstration  or  condominium,  as  the 
system  was  called. 

The  Sudan  Is  a  land  of  sharp  con- 
trasts, divided  between  the  economically 
developed  Moslem  north  and  the  largely 
pagan  and  Christian  underdeveloped 
•auth.  However,  strong  efforts  are  being 
made  to  overcome  these  and  other  handi- 
caps. 

Sudan's  somewhat  small  and  scattered 
population  and  lack  of  known  resources 
has  forced  the  country's  economy  to  re- 
main primarily  an  agrlciiltural  one. 
Cotton  is  the  oiainstay  of  the  Sudanese 
economy,  and  accounts  for  approxi- 
mi(tely  70  percent  of  the  country's  total 
exports  and  about  30  percent  of  the  total 
world  production  of  the  long  staple  vari- 
ety. The  Oezira  scheme,  which  devel- 
oped a  large  portion  of  the  south  to 
relaUve  wealth,  has  proVed  itself  a  model 
of  agricultural  achievement  which  other 
undeveloped  areas  conceivably  could 
adopt.  Extensive  irrigation  could  in- 
crease the  chances  for  an  even  more  di- 
versified economy.    Liberal  foreign  trade 


policies  have  aided  In  stimulating  Su- 
dan's exports  and  imports.  Its  world 
trade  balance  Is  satisfactory  and  foreign 
exchange  reserves  have  steadily  grown 
to  over  $150  million.  Annual  capital 
formation  is  at  approximately  10  per- 
cent and  development  Investments  are 
growing  at  a  rate  of  more  than  8  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  which  has 
been  estimated  at  $900  million. 

Internal  problems  have  not  prevented 
the  Sudan  from  taking  an  actme  part  in 
international  affairs,  as  its  membership 
in  the  United  Nations  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Africa  has  demonstrated;  in 
addition,  the  Sudan  is  an  important 
member  In  such  organizations  as  the 
League  of  Arab  State's,  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  and  the  International 
Cotton  Advisory  Committee. 

Though  the  Sudan  has  been  experi- 
encing what  one  might  call  growing  pains 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  resolution 
and  determination  of  this  large  and 
friendly  country  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  which  beset 
It. 

I  am  certain  that  the  entire  American 
people  Join  me  in  extending  warm  and 
sincere  congratulations  on  this,  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 


Can  We  Tolerate.  Nonconformity? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH  • 

or   NEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  interest- 
ing essay  by  Miss  Bridgid  Regan,  age  17, 
a  political  science  student  at  Alvemo 
Heights  Academy.  Pasadena,  Calif.  Miss 
Regan  is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Phil  Regan  of  Pasadena  and  Palm 
Springs,  Calif. 

Can  W«  Toleiute  Nonconpo»mitt? 
(By  Brldgld  Regan) 

Can  the  health  of  a  society  be  determined 
by  Its  toleration  oX  nonooniormlty?  To  an- 
swer this  question  one  must  first  decide 
what  Is  nonconformity.  That  man  Is  an 
Individual,  original  and  different  from  his 
neighbor,  Is  an  accepted  ftuit.  Por  each  man 
has  alms  and  desires  belonging  to  him  only. 
The  real  question  lies  In  how  far  can  this 
nonconformity  extend.  Can  society  as  we 
know  It  exist  without  a  certain  amount  of 
oonformlty?     I  think  not. 

In  our  aoclety  It  B«ema  to  be  the  trend 
to  be  radically  different:  to  challenge  au- 
thority, national  policies,  and  seemingly  aU 
standards  of  society;  to  be  a  nonconformist, 
blindly  disagreeing  with  all  social  groups. 
Yet  I  believe  the  nonconformist  falls  Into 
either  of  two  distinct  types.  One  absolutely 
is  essential  to  the  health  of  any  society  while 
the  other  weakens  and  disrupts  any  sem- 
blance of  organization. 

The  first  la  the  true  Individual.  He  believes 
that  man  should  think  for  himself,  have 
original  and  creaOve  Idens.  Tet  he  also 
knows  that  he  must  conform  to  certain  rules 
of  society  or  man  living  In  oocnmixnlty  can- 
not exist.     Using  reason  and  conscience,  he 


determines  his  degree  of  conformity.  He  re- 
nuilns  true  to  his  Ideals  In  morals  and  other 
areas  where  compromise  would  prove  fatal. 

The  second  type  comprises  those  who  dis- 
agree with  everything,  thinking  it  Is  a  mark 
of  extreme  Intelligence.  In  reality  their  In- 
ability to  conform  can  be  attributed  to  Im- 
maturity and  insecurity.  These  nonconform- 
ists are  the  marchers  demonstrating  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  They  fall  to  realize  that 
the  mature.  Intelligent  person  accepts  his  re- 
sponsibilities and  stands  behind  his  Govern- 
ment. The  students  rioting  in  Berkeley  last 
year  are  another  example  of  this  type.  They 
fall  to  conform  to  authority.  These  noncon- 
formists may  be  considered  in  a  sense  to  be 
"rebels  without  a  cause." 

A  healthy  nation  tolerates  nonconformity 
to  the  extent  of  allowing  each  man  to  be  an 
Individual  In  thoughts  and  ambitions.  The 
basic  tenets  of  democracy,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, speech  and  press,  are  based  on  noncon- 
formity. Our  Nation  Is  founded  upon  In- 
dividualism. However  at  the  same  time  we 
must  conform  to  certain  rules  of  society. 
Our  rights  are  relative.  An  example  of  our 
conformity  Is  that  we  are  the  United  States 
of  America  not  60  Independent  countries. 
We  must  accept  our  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens of  America,  for  a  healthy  nation  both 
conforms  and  nonconforms,  each  in  the  right 
proportion. 


Statement  of  Col.  D.  George  Paston  Be- 
fore the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal 
Retirement  Systems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  proper  retirement  pay  for 
members  of  the  Military  Establishment, 
so  important  to  the  Congress,  was  ably 
dlscused  by  Col.  D.  George  Paston,  of 
New  York,  before  the  Cabinet  Committte 
on  Federal  Retirement  Systems.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  study  made  by  Colonel  Paston  which 
should  prove  very  useful  in  devising  and 
promulgation  of  appropriate  legislation 
covering  such  retirement  pay: 
Statement  of.Col.  D.  George  Paston  Bitore 

THE    CABINrr    COMMrrTEZ    ON    Fedchal    Re- 

TuiEMENT     Systems,     Washington,     DC, 
J11.T   14,   1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  c:  this  sumnUt  committee,  I  am  the 
Judge  advocate  d  Empire  Chapter  (New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut)  and 
national  executive  committeeman  of  the  Dis- 
abled Officers  Association  (organized  in 
1919).  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
military  Justice  of  the  New  York  County 
Lawyers  Association  (the  largest  local  bar 
association  in  the  Nation).  My  address  is 
66  Liberty  Street,  New  York  City.  I  am  ac- 
companied by  Capt.  Paul  P.  Shaughneesy  of 
188  Main  Street.  Marlboro.  Mass..  who  is  the 
past  national  commander  and  a  member  of 
the  natiooil  executive  committee  of  the  Dis- 
abled Officers  Association,  and  the  past  com- 
mandr  of  Its  Massachusetts  chapter.  He  is 
a.so  a  past  president  of  the  Middlesex  County 
Bar  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

It  Is  our  privilege  and  honor  to  accept 
your  kind  of  Invitation  to  appear  here  and 
endeavor  to  assist  you  in  solving  the  problem 
which  yo  .  posed  to  us,  to  wit:  How  the  uni- 
formed retirement  system  can  be  made  more 
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responsive  (1)  to  the  seeds  of  management 
(3)  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  Individual 
retirees. 

We  recommend  reenactlng  the  traditional 
law  that  retirement  pay  of  those  retired  for 
disability  shall  be  75  percent  of  current  ac- 
tive duty  base  pay  based  ob  grade  and  length 
of  service. 

Prom  1858  to  1958  (except  from  1922  to 
1926)  whenever  active  duty  pay  was  altered 
the  retirement  pay  was  computed  to  con- 
form. Congress  stray»d  from  traditional  re- 
tirement pay  computation  In  1922  an*  re- 
stored it  In  1926  (Public  Law  204,  69th 
Cong.).  The  Senate,  In  lU  report  (S  364 
69th  Cong),  said  that  the  1922  legislation^ 
deprives  all  officers  retired  prior  to  that 
date  of  said  benefits,  thereby  violating  the 
bas^c  law  under  which  these  officers  gLned 
their  retirement. rights.  There  is  no  Justice 
in  two  pay  schedules  for  equal   merit  and 

t.'in  a^"k'  "1    "^^  '^^  ^"««  Compensa- 
tion Act  abandoned  thU  equitable  princlDle 
Those  retired  prior  to  1958  for  permanent 
injury  or  disability  sustained  In  U^  of  duty 

lir,^?!,'?  P^*"^/"*  °^  ^^*'  ^"^«  1"ty  base 
pay  of  their  grade  and  length  of  service 

«^»'^«\"?'*  '^'*'"'  **'"  *»S8  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  may  elect  to  receive  either  (a) 

T^J^.^^  multiplied  by  the  percentage 
of  disability,  not  to  exceed  75  percent  of  th^r 

^ti^L  H  1^>  ^'^  "^""^t  °'  base  pay 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  active 
^ervtoe,.    The  1963  Pay  Act  provided  for  in! 

cost  of  living  Increases  as  determined  by  the 
Consiuners  Price  Index.  In  other  words 
Captain  A,  retired  1  day  before  AprU  1.  1963' 
would  be  paid  considerably  less  than  Cap- 

Cfh  ;^"ff  '  "^^  afterShat  OaU.  eyen 
though  Captain  A  was  a  World  War  n  casu- 
alty, and  Captain  B  served  only  in  peace- 
tlms.  This  resulted  from  the  pernicious 
KeTctf 'V'."'"^'"*'''*  ^^  shalH^^bS 

^11^^^  happened  to  be  less  before 
April   1,  1963,  and  more  thereafter 

oJtlJfJ  ^^  '*''  provides  future  per- 
^iitf^"Tf*  equivalent  to  rises  in  ^st 
^^  i^iif  determined  by  the  Consumer's 
Prtcs  Index.    It  sounds  popular  but  U  ba- 

tt^  the^.H^'*-  /*  «"°«eously  assumes 
w-  ^the  retirement  pay  of  those  retired  be- 

o?  Uv^n?  Vf  ■  y*^  «1^'»Je'>t  to  the  cost 
th.n  rf~v,"  °'^  '^°°'"«*  **>«  '«:*  that  less 
ifw  '^T  ,*°°"^  P*y  ••  »°  t*>«  poverty 
category  declared  by  the  President.     It  the 

^.rit!" "  ^'"  ^°'*"  indicates  a  3-percent 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  we  add  $76  to 

Being  paid  a  cost-of-living  pay. 
Reasons   for   our  recommendation- 
such  traditional  law.  if  reenacted— 
nf  \„         '**  '^  """"^  'espons've  to  the  needs 
Of  management  In  the  procurement  and  re- 

sWerahlftr'^r'"'  """  ^°"'^  reduce  con- 
?«?^?^^  ""*  '*^'"y  ^'^  tremendous  cost  of 
training  new  personnel.     Simple  basic  train- 

Sfe  c^t  r  **  °°T"°««^'^t  W.OOO  per  man. 
«i4^«u„  ''^T^  *  ^2  commander  1. 
n,f.  »^  "°''-  Approximately  80  percent 
ow,l  »  !.  """^  ""■'*'=*»  *»  *»»«  «««»  ot  their 

percent  of  a  mlUlon-man  army  replacement 
exceeds  $3  billion.  H^n-ement 

2  Would  be  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
Of  individual  retirees,  sfnce  those  who  ^ 
«Ured  "yesterday"  need  as  much  retlre- 
?^.  J*^  "  "****  *^o  ""  retired  "today  " 
l^.l "  '^^  °'  "'""K  •"  "^e  saH»«  for  a  man 
I  la^f  rl^^  ""«■«*  before  or  after  April 
kt\r!L  T^'  ^^^  P*y  '*"  ''blch  gives  less 
retirement  pay   to   those   who  were   retired 

SH  t^  ^K^P"""  ^-  '^-  "'''^  '"°re  retirement 
W  to  those  who  were  retired  after  that  ar- 
tln«^f  '*^'-  ^  obviously  fauacloua,  unrea- 
•onable.  Inequitable,  senseless. 

l.l^M^*^"^*'  '^^^^  unnecessary'recurrlng  leg- 
Wauon  to  recompute  or  adjust  retirement 
pay.  By  tying  in  retirement  pay  with  cur- 
rent acUve  duty  pay.  retirement  pay  would 


automatically  adjust  Itself  whenever  Con- 
gress shoxUd  adjust  active  duty  pay  to  meet 
changes  In  cost  of  living,  Federal  civilian 
pay.  or  civilian  Industry  pay. 

I.      SEPARATE      REXniEMENT      SYSTEM      FOR      THE 
DISABLED? 

Congress.  In  Its  wisdom,  may  decide  on  a 
separate  retirement  system  for  those  In  the 
uniformed  forces  who  are  retired  for  dls- 
abUlty  incurred  In  line  of  duty,  or  It  may 
evolve  a  retirement  system  for  all  unUormed 
personnel  and  civilian  employees. 

We  speak  only  for  the  military  who  are  re- 
tired on  medical  flndlngs'that  they  sustained 
in  line  of  duty  a  permanent  Injury  or  dU- 
ablllty  which  prevents  performance  of  fuU 
field  duty. 

Since  your  problem  encompasses  a  wider 
scope,  we  wUl  also  Indicate  how  the  com- 
peting clvUlan  Industry  pension  systems  have 
been  growing  and  continue  to  grow  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  with  Government  tax  exemption 
encouragement  as  a  key  element  In  the  re- 
cruitment of  personnel,  to  encourage  their 
contlnuaUon  In  service  during  their  pro- 
ductive years,  and  to  foster  a  vital  work 
force  conducive  to  the  efficiency  and  success 
of  their  respective  businesses. 

When  their  obligated  terms  of  service  come 
to  an  end,  80  percent  of  those  In  the  uni- 
formed services  refuse  to  continue  In  service 
Like  ClvUlan  Industry,  we  must  have  a  good 
retirement  system  to  encourage  these  trained 
men,  who  are  vital  to  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  the  armed  services,  to  continue  In 
such  service. 

Civilian  Industry  has  found  that  "A  boy 
today  Is  more  interested  In  his  future  than 
his  present,"  as  we  will  show,  and  Congress- 
man Rivers  has  said  that  he  knows  of  "no 
single  benefit  or  privilege  accnilng  to  mili- 
tary personnel  that  contributes  more  to  ca- 
reer attractiveness  than  the  military  retire- 
ment system."  It  follows  that  unless  we  re- 
vert soon  to  the  traditional  retirement  pay 
law,  we  wlU  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for 
the  failure  of  the  present  unattractive  mUI- 
tary  retirement  law.  to  attract  and  hold  ade- 
quate trained  personnel. 

n.    PENSIONS 

(Vol.  12,  World-Scope  Encyclopedia)  A 
pension  is  an  allowance  of  money  paid  to  a 
person  who  previously  rendered  services,  or 
to  the  widow  and  chUdren  of  a  deceased 
person.  Pensions  are  paid  as  periodical 
allowances  as  rewards  for  service  rendered 
In  a  civil  or  military  capacity.  In  a  number 
of  countries  they  are  granted  to  persons  who 
have  served  the  government  in  the  time  of 
peace  for  a  specified  length  of  time,  whether 
in  a  military  or  civil  capacity.  In  such  cases 
the  pension  is  not  based  on  injury  or  dlsa- 
bl  Ity,  but  Wholly  upon  valued  services  cov- 
ering a  long  period  of  time.  There  is  an 
additional  provision  for  the  payment  of  pen- 
sions In  case  of  Injury  or  disability. 

In  the  United  States  pensions  are  paid 
upon  injury  «•  disability,  but  Congress  has 
in  many  cases  made  special  provision  for 
persons  who  were  left  In  Indigent  circum- 
stances after. having  served  their  country 
devotedly  for  a  long  time.  In  addition,  pen- 
sions fmore  commonly  known  as  "retirement 
pay  )  are  granted  to  many  categories  of  clvU 
and  military  personnel  after  specified  periods 
of  service.  ^^ 

The  pension  system  in  the  United  States 
dates  from  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  August  26,  1776,  promlslna 
pensions  to  soldiers  and  seamen  who  might 
be  dUabled  in  the  Revolutionary  War  By 
the  law  of  1789,  the  Federal  Government 
assumed  the  obligation  of  paying  war  pen- 
sions granted  by  the  States.  In  1828  anact 
was  passed  granting  aU  survivors  of  the 
I^volutlonary  War  service  pensions  In 
1862  existing  legislation  was  written  Into  ths 
general  pension  law  which,  with  amend- 
ments, is  stlU  in  effect.  Subsequent  congres- 
sional enactments  have  provided  pensions  for 
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disabled  veterans  of  aU  succeeding  wars  la 
which  the  United  States  has  been  Involved 
In  many  cases  pensions  have  been  provided- 
for  uninjured  veterans  of  advanced  age  and 
for  their  dependents  or  siirvlVors. 

In  1890  a  dependent  pension  law  was 
passed.  By  its  provisions  all  persons  who 
served  at  least  90  days  in  the  naval  or  mill- 
tary  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  ClvU 
War,  and  who  were  honorably  discharged, 
were  entitled  to  pensions  in  case  of  suffering 
from  any  permanent  disease  or  disability  not 
caused  by  vicious  habits,  whether  or  not  such 
Injury  or  disability  Is  the  result  of  diseass 
or  Injury  contracted  while  In  the  service. 

This  law  was  subsequently  re\1sed.  and  ths 
present  scale  of  benefits  distinguishes  be- 
tween war  and  peace  disabilities. 

In  lieu  of  pension  or  compensation,  Reserve 
officers  called  to  active  duty  and  officers  ap- 
pointed In  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
meeting  the  requirement  of  the  Army  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  the  retirement  of  officers 
of  the  Regular  Establishment,  are  retired  and 
their  retirement  pay  Is  equal  to  75  percent 
of  their  base  pay. 

m.    CIVILIAN  INDUSTBT  PENSION  STSTXMS 


1.  Private  Industry  employees  receive  some 
additions  to  salary  which  Federal  clvlUsjis 
and  personnel  in  the  uniformed  services  do 
not  receive,  e.g..  savings  and  benefit  pl&ns. 
year-end  and  other  special  bonuses,  time- 
and-a-half  pay  for  work  after  the  regular  8- 
hour  daUy  stint,  and  double  pay  for  work  oa 
holidays,  llrnng  with  their  families  In  ths 
same  place  for  years  without  Interrupting 
the  schooling  of  their  chUdren,  are  not 
forced  to  sell  their  homes,  the  right  to  ctuuies 
Jobs,  and  profit  sharing. 

2.  The  private  pension  Byst«ns,  In  effect 
since  1875,  have  been  growing  at  a  terrlflo 
rate  since  World  War  n.  In  I960,  10  mlUlon 
people  were  covered  by  company  pensloa 
plans  and  450,000  were  drawing  the  ben^ts. 
Since  then,  the  number  of  employees  covered 
has  Increased  to  25  million  which  Is  40  per- 
cent of  private  Industry's  wcwk  force,  and  aj 
million  retired  workers  are  drawing  about 
$2.4  billion  a  year  in  pensl<»i  benefits.  Ths 
average  pension  Increased  35  percent  la  that 
period. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1936 
(NLRA  or  Wagner  Act),  which  did  not  men- 
tion employee  benefit  plans,  did  speclficaUy 
refer  to  "wages"  and   '  other  condlUons   of 
employment."     It  gave  employees  the  right 
to    organize    and    bargain    collectively,    and 
made  unfair  labor  practices  employer  Inter- 
ference with,  restraint  and  coercion  of  em- 
ployees In  the  exercise  of  their  right*.    Ths 
specific  extension  of  the  terms  "wages"  and 
"conditions    of    employment"    to    employes 
benefit  plans— already  In  existence  or  to  be 
established— came  In   rulings   of   the  lAbor  ■ 
Relations  Board  and  court  decisions  affirming 
such  rulings.    The  Inland  Steel  case  was  the 
first,  perhaps  the  most  famous,  litigation  of 
an  employer's  responsibility  to  bargain  on 
employee  benefit  plans.     Early  in  1947,  the 
NLRB  ruled  that  pension  benefits  fall  within 
the  meaning  of  "wages,"  and  the  other  pen- 
sion plan  provisions  come  under  "conditions 
of  employment."    It  upheld  the  union's  rtght 
to   bargain   over   Inland   Steel's   established 
pension  plan,  which  prevlovisly  had  not  beea 
a   subject   of  negotiations.     The   appllcabls 
rulings   and   Judicial   decisions   are:    Inland 
Steel  Co.,  77  NLRB  1  (1948) ;  Inland  Steel  Co 
I   NI-RB.  170  P.  2d  347   (1948):   and  Inland. 
Steel  Co.  V.  NLRB,  336  VS.  960,   69   S.  Ct. 
887  (1949).     The  employer's  objectives  in  a 
retirement  plan  Include  a  desire  to  retain 
valuable,  trained  and  experienced  employees, 
to  reduce  labor  turnover  and  Its  attendant 
costs,  and  to  reward  long  service. 

The  representaUve  of  all  ths  insuranca 
companies  testified  that  the  interest  of  the 
employer  In  pensions  for  his  employees  stems 
from  the  fact  that  a  pension  plan  affecU 
Importently  the  welfare  of  a  business  or  cor- 
porate enterprise;  it  U  advantageous  to  aa 
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employer  La  attracting  the  right  kind  of  em- 
ployee, In  stlmulAtlng  auch  employee's  qon- 
trlbuUon  to  the  enterprUe,  In  encouraging 
tUa  continuation  In  aervlce  during  hU  pro- 
ductive years,  Ln  providing  opportunities  for 
advancement  for  younger  people  by  making 
provision  for  the  replacement  of  older  em- 
ployees at  retirement  age,  and  Ln  general  in 
•  fostering  a  vital  work  force  conductive  to 
the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Prom  the  employer's  vantage  point,  pensions 
constitute  •  key  element  In  employee  rela- 
tions and  employee  compensation.  These 
plans  ease  the  anxieties  of  Individual  work- 
er* aa  to  their  future  security.  In  periods  of 
Intense  competitltlon  for  skilled  workers  a 
sound  pension  plan  Is  essential  to  attract  and 
retain  a  competent  work  force. 

IV.  FrNSioNs  or  athletes 

TTnlformed  personnel  retired  for  disability 
■ustalned  In  line  of  duty  receive  far  leas 
reUrement  pay  than  those  engaged  In  sports 
Instead  o€  Id  defense  of  our  country. 

Oovernment  statistics  show  that  of  every 
100  who  reach  age  S5  Ln  the  United  States, 
84  are  broke,  8  are  close  to  It.  6  are  comfort- 
able, and  a  are  well  off.  We  won't  be  sur- 
prised If  within  the  next  SO  years,  those  last 
two  are  professional  athletes.  At  65,  Stan 
Uuslal  will  be  receiving  at  least  $723.25  a 
month  from  baseball's  pension  plan;  if  BUI 
O^orge,  of  the  Chicago  Bears,  stays  In  one 
piece  for  3  years,  he  will  receive  at  least 
$831  a  month  when^he's  85.  And  If  Oordle 
Howe  continues  terrorizing  National  Hockey 
League  go&lles  for  the  remainder  of  this 
season  and  all  of  the  next,  he  will  qual- 
ify for  $1,S40  per  jnonth  at  the  age  6S.  And 
that  doeen't  Include  social  security  benefits. 
A  $-year  veteran  In  the  National  Football 
League  already  la  assured  of  a  higher  Income 
at  86  than  a  5-year  executive  at  General 
Motors.  To  qualify  for  a  OM  pension,  an 
employee  must  have  worked  for  the  firm  at 
least  10  years.  Consider  a  typical  executl/? 
at  General  Motors.  He  starts  to  work  at  hge 
38  and  eventually  works  his  way  Into  a  poel- 
tloci  paying  $30,000  a  year.  After  35  years 
of  employment,  he  retires  at  65  with  $739  39 
monthly  pension.  Not  bad.  Now  consider 
^  the  pro  football  player  who  also  works  In 
the  off  season  for  GM  and  then  continues 
after  hla  playing  day*  are  over.  If  he  play* 
8  years  in  the  NPL  and  serves  OM  for  S5 
ye«n  at  a  salary  of  around  $13,000  he  will 
recelv«  three  pension  checks  at  age  66,  In- 
cluding eoclal  security,  which  total  $1,163  a 
month,  or  $13>44  a  year.  Pension  plans  In 
■ports  are  phenomena  of  our  times.  In  the 
imorm.  I930's.  and  IMCa.  a  majority  of  the 
faced  the  future  with  nothing  more 
a  handful  of  newspaper  clippings. 
XrerytMdy  knows  how  many  loaves  of  bread 
a  newspaper  clipping  will  buy.  Of  the  six 
•port  organizations  which  are  considered 
BMjor  league,  ODly  the  youthful  American 
FootlMll  League  la  without  a  retirement 
plan,  and  an  AFL  spokesman  has  reported 
that  the  league  will  have  one  operating  thla 
TBftr.  "There's  no  doubt  that  the  NFL  pen- 
i$an  plan  burta  ns  in  recruiting  the  new 
ItUyara.'*  he  MOd.  "A  boy  today  is  more  In- 
tanatad  In  hU  future  than  his  present.  Joe 
Mamatti's  contract  provided  for  a  fantastic 
laUieuMut  program,  and  he  demanded  that 
In  his  negoUaUons  with  the  Jetsi"  Theae 
lucrative  pension  plans  dldnt  just  grow 
from  the  kindness  of  owners'  hearts.  There 
have  been  negotiations,  disputes,  and.  In  one 
a  law  suit. 


V,  MKN  or  THxni  maoLE  TWKWTiaa  akx  con- 

CXBNBD    ABOtrr    THXIB    OU>    ACE 

"In  my  conversations  with  lawyers  who  go 
to  the  law  schools  to  hire  young  men  to  come 
Into  their  Orms,  they  Und  that  men  in  their 
middle  twenties  are  concerned  about  their 
old  age.  We  find  an  tncreaalng  tendency  on 
tb»  part  ot  these  young  men  to  go  to  cor- 
porktlotta  that  offer  beneflta  such  as  retire- 
ment plana,  proAt  sharing,  pensions,  and  so 


forth,  rather  than  go  out  Into  the  active 
practice  of  law.  into  the  forum,  where  only 
opportunity  exists,  but  with  none  of  the 
benefits. "  (Testimony  of  William  F.  Dick- 
son, Esq..  attorney  at  law,  Norfolk.  Va.,  chair- 
man. Special  Committee  on  Retirement  Bene- 
fits Legislation,  American  Bar  Association, 
accompanied  by  Donald  E.  Channel  I.  direc- 
tor, Wtuhlngton  office,  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  Charles  M.  NIsen.  attorney  at  law, 
Chicago,  111.,  p.  60,  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Retire- 
ment Incomes  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  U.S.  Senate,  89th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
March  4,   1965.) 

As  the  demand  for  Inside  law  services 
climbs,  more  and  more  corporations  are 
seeking  new  talent  through  active  law  school 
recruiting  programs. 

"With  Industry  Interviewing  here  now 
along  with  law  firms  and  government  agen- 
cies, the  competition  for  students  is  getting 
to  be  fantastic— it's  like  fraternity  rushing," 
says  William  Hill,  assistant  dean  and  direc- 
tor of  placement  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Law  at. Berkeley.  Indiana 
University  Law  School^  the  10th  largest  In 
the  country,  report*  on-campua  Interviews 
by  corporations  have  doubled  since  1963. 
Even  at  Harvard  Law  School,  traditionally  a 
training  ground  for  large  law  firms,  the  num- 
ber of  companies  recruiting  studenu  has 
climbed  60  percent  in  the  last  5  years. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  law  students  weren't 
interviewed  by  prospective  employers  until 
fall  or  spring  of  their  third  year.  But  to- 
day's high-pressure  competition  Is  forcing 
corporations,  as  well  as  law  firms,  to  woo 
second-year  students.  The  companies  offer 
well  paying  summer  Jobs  and  a  chance  to 
gain  practical  experience  in  corporate  law. 

Permanent  Job  offers  go  to  the  most  prom- 
ising students  at  the  close  of  the  summer  or 
during   fall    recruiting   periods. 

Despite  the  recent  tremendous  growth  of 
Inside  law  departments,  it's  still  an  uphill 
battle  to  Interest  the  cream-of-the-law ' 
school  crop  Ln  corporate  practice,  complains 
Daniel  C.  Smith,  general  counsel  of  Weyer- 
haeuser Corp.  "There's  a  lot  of  romance  to 
tlx^blg  Wall  Street  firm.  We're  still  suffer- 
ing from  the  Image  of  30  years  ago  when 
house  counsels  were  merely  conduits  that 
channeled  the  important  and  Interesting  le- 
gal problems  to  outside  law  firms." 

Weyerhaeuser,  a  forest  products  company, 
tells  law  students  that  they  will  receive  more 
responsibility  at  an  earlier  age  as  corporate 
lawyers  than  will  their  contemporaries  In 
private  practice.  "We  don't  have  to  worry 
about  Impressing  a  client  with  an  older,  more 
experienced  man  If  a  younger  guy  can  do 
the  Job,"  says  ilr.  Smith. 

However,  most  young  lawyers  realize  that 
as  house  counsel  they  can't  look  forward  to 
the  eventual  $50,000-plus  annual  Incomes  of 
their  contemporaries  who  become  partners 
or  senior  members  of  Wall  Street  law  firms. 
A  1964  US.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey 
lists  $23,700  as  the  average  annual  salary  of 
the  more  experienced  house  counsel.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  average  were  the  higher  sal- 
aries of  heads  of  law  departments,  who  often 
are  company  ofBcers  as  well. 

Corporate  attorneys  counter  such  Income 
comparisons  by  pointing  to  fringe  benefits 
such  as  pension  plans  and  health  Insurance, 
which  are  generally  unavailable  to  private 
practitioners.  In  addition,  they  say,  law  de- 
partments are  proven  training  grounds  for 
the  upper  levels  of  company  management. 
Roger  M.  Blough.  chairman  of  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  is  a  former  house  counsel,  as  is 
Robert  H.  Oerdes,  president  of  Pacific  Gas 
tt  Electric  Co..  one  ot  the  Nation's  largest 
utilities.  Recently.  Chaa.  Pfizer  ft  Co.  elected 
its  former  general  counsel,  John  J.  Powers, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer.  Mr 
Powers  Joined  his  company's  law  department 
In  1941. 


VT.  BOCXAL  ■xctntrrT 
1    At  the  foundation  of  all  Industrial  re- 
tirement programs  is,  of  coiirse.  our  social 
security  system,  the  greatest  Insurance  sys- 
tem in  the  world. 

2.  Also  basic  is  the  fact  that  social  security 
benefits,  climbing  steadily  since  the  1930's. 
are  still  rising. 

3.  But  social  security  Is  Just  the  founda- 
tion of  an  individual's  financial  Independ- 
ence in  retirement,  not  the  whole — and  It 
waa  never  meant  to  be  the  whole  thing.  As 
private  pension  pr^g^ams  have  boomed  and 
company  benefits  have  been  steeply  in- 
creased, the  gap  between  the  circumstances 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  retired 
In  past  years  and  who  are  now  retiring  has 
widened  perceptibly. 

4.  Thla  gap  is  what  highlights  the  im- 
portance of  efforts  by  corporations  on  their 
own  to  upgrade  the  pension  status  of  al- 
ready retired  employees. 

VII.      PAST      amilEMKNT     PAT      IS      VOLnNTARILT 
INCKEASCO  BT  CIVn.lAN  INDDSTBT  EMPLOTERS 

In  1963  General  Electric  granted  a  15  per- 
cent acroes-the-board  hike  to  employees  to 
whom  It  owed  nothing.  They  were  25.000  ex- 
emptoyees  who  had  already  retired  under 
pension  contracts  geared  to  the  formulas  and 
salaries  of  past  years.  Since  1960.  GE  .s 
"raises "  amoimted  to  45  percent  for  nil 
workers  who  retired  on  or  before  September 
1,  1946 — at  a  cost  to  OE  of  $20  million  dur- 
ing this  period  alone.  In  addition,  medical 
and  hospitalization  insurance  coverage  wa.s 
more  than  doubled  for  retired  employees. 
In  increasing  numbers,  private  industry  is 
remembering  Its  "forgotten"  employees  v;ho 
retired  a  decade  or  more  ago,  when  salary 
and  cost  of  living  levels  were  far  below  to- 
day s  averages.  What  OE  is  doing  Is  a 
dramatic  illustration  of  this  practice,  but 
It  is  only  one  illustration. 

Testifying  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment  and  Retirement  In- 
comes of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
Mr  H.  L.  Severance,  secretary  of  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  California,  said :  "As  to  Uiose 
of  our  more  than  3,000  annuitant*  who  left 
some  years  ago,  the  company  makes  an  out- 
of-the-tlll  payment  to  bring  their  retlrem»nt 
Income  up  to  a  more  reasonable  relationship 
to  current  retirements."  His  company's  an- 
nuity plan  has  been  in  effect  since  1903  Its 
supplementary  nlan  to  protect  Its  employees 
against  infiatlon  and  the  deteriorating  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  money  coming  from 
Its  annuity  plan  was  Inaugurated  in  1952. 
Other  leaders  in  efforts  to  revise  formulas 
of  retired  workers  to  meet  current  conditions 
Include  American  Telephone,  United  States 
Steel.  Bankers  Trust.  RCA,  Detroit  Edison, 
and  Columbia  Gas. 

Periodic  reviews  of  past  pension  contracts 
to  adjust  them  to  today's  realities  come  vol- 
untarily from  private  industry.  It's  costly, 
but  the  overall  return  to  a  company  may 
dwarf  the  actual  money  outlay.  The  Impor- 
tance of  community  goodwill  cannot  be 
shrugged  off — ^retired  workers  have  a  rising 
voice  and  vote.  Nor  can  the  appeal  to  em- 
ployees a  corporation  wants  to  hire  and  to 
employees  it  wants  to  hold  be  shrugged  off. 
Just  the  simple  fact  that  our  population  Is 
aging  so  rapidly  warns  us  that  the  number 
of  retired  individuals  will  soar  in^comlng 
years  and  the  push  toward  earlier  retirement 
both  by  corporations  and  unions  will  lift 
the  figures  even  higher.  Equalization  ol  a 
retired  worker's  benetfls  is  a  social  rrelfare 
trend  which  will  broaden  and  take  on  new 
dimensions  In  our  society. 

Vnt.    OKtaCE      WASHINOTON      AND      THE      OONTI- 
NENTAL  CONOEESS 

(Vol.  m,  "History  of  the  United  States  of^ 
America."  by  J.  A.  ^>enicer,  entered  according 
to  act  of  Oongreas.  In  the  year  1874  In  the 
office  of  the  Librarian  ot  Oongreas,  Washing-  - 
too,  D.C.) 
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In  a  council  of  the  officers,  a  great  variety 
of  opinions  was  expressed  as  to  the  most  eli- 
gible place  for  winter  quarters  for  the  Army 
Washington,  compelled  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion himseu,  fixed  upon  Valley  Forge  a  deep 
and  rugged  valley,  about  20  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia, boimded  on  one  side  by  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  on  the  other  by  ridgea  of  hills 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  vexed  at 
the  loss   of  Philadelphia,   found   It  In   their 
hearte  to  complain  of  Washington  going  into 
winter  quarters.     This  drew  from  him  some 
pretty  plain  words  on  this  point:  "We  find 
gentlemen,    without    knowing    whether    the 
Army  was  really  going  Into  winter  quarters  or 
not,  reprobating  the  measure  as  much  as  If 
they  thought   that   the  soldiers   were  made 
of  stocks  or  stones,  and.  equally  insenalble  of 
frost  and  snow;  and  moreover,  as  If  they  con- 
ceived  It  easily   practicable   for   an  Inferior 
army,   under  the  disadvantages  I  have  de- 
scribed ours  to  be,  which  are  by  no  means 
exaggerated,  to  confine  a  superior  one   In  all 
respects  well  appointed,  and  provided  for  a 
winter's  campaign,  within  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  cover  from  depra<latlon  and 
waste,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.   •   •   •  I  can  assure  these  gentlemen 
that  It  U  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing 
thing,    to    draw   remonstrances    In    a    com- 
fortable room,  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to  oc- 
cupy a  cold,  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost 
and  snow,  without  clothes  or  blankets.    How- 
ever, although  they  seem  to  have  little  feel- 
ing for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers    I 
feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and  from  my 
soul  I  pity  those  mUerles.  which  It  Is  neither 
In  my  power  to  relieve  nor  prevent." 

The  soldiers  were  too  miserably  deficient 
In  suitable  clothing  to  be  exposed  to  the 
inclement  winter  under  tents  merely  it 
was  therefore  determined  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  huts  should  be  erected,  to  be 
made  of  logs,  and  filled  In  with  mortar  In 
which  they  would  find  a  more  effectual 
shelter.  The  whole  army  began  Ite  march 
toward  Valley  Forge  in  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber; some  of  the  soldiers  were  seen  to  drop 
dead  with  cold;  others,  vrtthout  shoes,  had 
their  feet  cut  by  the  ice;  and  left  their  tracks 
in  blood.  After  the  most  painful  efforts,  the 
troops  at  length  reached  their  destined  quar- 
ters. They  Immediately  set  about  construct- 
ing their  habitations  upon  a  regular  plan 
In  a  short  time,  the  barracks  were  completed 
and  the  soldiers  lodged  with  some  sUeht 
degree  of  comfort. 

It   is   Impossible,    however,   to   express   In 
words,  the  intense  suffering  which  the  army 
was  called  upon  to  endure  at  Valley  Forge 
Utterly  destitute  of  almost  everything  necesJ 
sary  to  support  life;  tattered  and  half  naked- 
some  few  of  the  soldiers  had  one  shirt-  many 
only  the  moiety  of  one;  and  the  greater  part 
none  at  all.     Numbers  of  these  brave  men' 
for  want  of  shoes,  were  compelled"  to  go  bare- 
root  over  the  frozen  ground.    Pew,  if  any 
had  blankets  for  the  night.     Great  numbew 
sickened:  others,  unfitted  for  service  by  the 
cold  and  their  nakedness,  were  excused  by 
their   officers    from    all    military   duty,    and 
either  remained  in  their  barracks,  or  were 
lodged   In   the   houses   of   the   neighboring 
farmers;    and    nearly   3,000  men   were   thus 
rendered  Incapable  of  bearing  arms.     Sadly 
in  wont  of  even  straw,  to  render  their  huU 
fitted,  in  this  slight  degree,  for  the  occupancy 
of  human  beings,  the  soldiers,  overwhelmed 
wth    lassitude,    enfeebled    by    hunger    and 
benumbed  with  cold,  in  their  service  by  day 
and  by  night,  had  no  other  bed  in  their  huta 
except  the  bare   and   humid  groxmd.     ThU 
cause,  joined  to  the  others  that  have  been 
related,  propagated  diseases.     The  hospitals 
were  as  rapidly  replenished  as  death  evacu- 
ated them,  and  their  admlnlstraUon  was  no 
less  defective  In  its  organization  than  that  of 
the  camp.     The  unsiutableness  of  the  build- 
ings In  which  they  had  been  established,  the 
!!^?!1*'*    penury  of  every  kind  of  furniture, 
and  the  multitude  of  sick  that  crowded  them. 
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speedUy  produced  Its  natural  result.  The 
hospital  fever  broke  out  In  them,  and  dally 
swept  off  the  vigorous  and  more  active,  as 
weU  as  the  feeble  and  worndown  defender 
of  his  native  land. 

It  was  not  possible  to  remedy  this  sad  state 
of  things,  by  needful  change*  of  linen    for 
they  were  utterly  unprovided  In  this  respect- 
nor   by   a   more   salubrious   diet,   when   the 
coarsest  was  scarcely  attainable;  nor  even  by 
medicines,     which    were     either    absolutely 
wanting,  or  of  the  worst  quality,  and  adul- 
terated  through  the  shameless  cupidity   of 
the  contractors:  for  such,  in  general   as  has 
been  Justly  said,  has  been  the  nature  of  these 
furnishers  of  armies,  that  they  should  rather 
be  denominated  the  artisans  of  scarcity-  they 
have  always  preferred  money  to  the  life  of 
the  soldier.    Hence  It  was,  that  the  American 
hospital  resembled  more  a  receptacle  for  the 
dying  than  a  refuge  for  the  sick:   far  from 
restoring  health  to  the  diseased,  it  more  often 
proved  mortal  to  the  well.    This  pestilential 
den  was  the  terror  of  the  army.    The  soldiers 
preferred  perishing  with   cold   In  the  open 
air,  to  being  burled  alive  in  the  midst  of  the 
dead.    Whether  It  was  the  effect  of  Inevitable 
necessity,  or  of  the  avarice  of  men,  it  Is  but 
too  certain,  that  an  untimely  death  carried 
off  many  a  brave  soldier,  who,  with  better 
attentions,   might   have   been   preserved  for 
the  defense  of  his  country  in  its  distress 

Certainly  nothing   could   be   imagined   to 
equal    the    sufferings    which    the    American 
Army  had  to  undergo  In  the  course  of  this 
winter,  except  the  almost  superhuman  firm- 
ness with  which  they  bore  them.     A  small 
number.  It  U  true,  seduced  by  the  royalists 
deserted  their  colors,  and  slunk  off  to  the 
British  Army  In  Philadelphia;  but  these  were 
for  the  most  part,  Europeans,  who  had  en- 
tered the  continental  service.    The  true-bom 
Americans,   supported    by    their   patriotism, 
and  by  their  profound  veneration  and  love 
for  Washington,  displayed  Invincible  perse- 
verance; they  chose  rather  to  suffer  aU  the 
extremes  ot^  famine,  and  of   frost,  than  to 
violate.  In  this  dark  hour  of  peril,  the  faith 
they   had   pledged   to    their   country.      Had 
Howe  possessed  enterprise  enough  to  attack 
the  patriot  army  at  thU  time,  disastrous  must 
have  been  the  consequences.    Without  mili- 
tary   stores,    and    without    provisions,    how 
could    the   Americans   have   defended   their 
entrenchments?     Besides,  to  enter  the  field 
anew,  in  the  midst  of  so  rigorous  a  season, 
was  become  for  them  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility.   On  the  ist  of  February  1778,  4,000  of 
the   troops  were   Incapable   of  any  kind   of 
service,  for  want  of  clothing.    The  condition 
of  the  rest  was  very  little  better.    In  a  word 
out  of  the  n. 000  or  12.000  men  that  were  In 
camp,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  muster 
5,000  fit  for  duty. 

One  cannot  fall  to  have  been  surprised 
that  the  Army  should  have  been  deficient 
In  supplies  of  food.  In  a  country  abounding 
with  provisions.    A  few  words  of  explanation 
seem  to  be  needed,  to  account  for  such  a 
fact     Early  In  the  war.  the  office  of  com- 
missary-general    had     been     conferred     on 
Colonel  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  a  gentle- 
man wjU  fitted  for  that  Important  station. 
Yet,  fr«i  the  dlfflciUty  of  arranging  so  com- 
plicated a  department,  complaints  were  re- 
peatedly made  of  the  Insufficiency  of  sup- 
plies.    The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Con- 
gress;  but  the  remedy  administered,  served 
only  to  Increase  the  disease.    The  system  was 
not  completed  till  near  mldsimMner;  and  then 
its   arrangements    were   such,    that   Colonel 
Trumbull  refused  the  office  assigned  to  him. 
The  new  plan  contemplated  a  number  of  sub- 
ordinate officers,  aU  to  be  appointed  by  Con- 
gress,     and     neither     accountable     to      or 
mnovable  by,  the  head  of  the  departaient 
This  arrangement,  which  was  made  in  direct 
opposition^  the  opinion  of  the  commander 
m  chief,  dkx>ye  Colonel  Trumbull  from  the 
Army.    Oobgress.  however,  persisted  in  the 
system;  and  Its  effects  were  not  long  in  un- 
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folding  themselves.     In  every  military  dlvl- 
Blon  of  the  continent,  loud  complaints  were 
made    of    the    deficiency    of   supplies.     The 
armies  were  greatly  embarrassed,  and  their 
movements  suspended,  by  the  want  of  provl- 
slons.    The  present  total  failure  of  all  supply 
was  preceded   by   issuing  meat   unfit   to   be 
eaten.    Representations  on  this  subject  had 
been  made  to  the  commander  In  chief    and 
communicated  to  Congress.    That  body  had 
authorized  him  to  seize  provisions  for  the  use 
of  his  army  within  70  miles  of  headquarters 
and  to  pay  for  them  in  money  or  In  certifi- 
cates.    The  odium  of  thU  measure  was  in- 
creased by  the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
provide  funds  to  take  up  these  certificates 
when  presented.    At  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
visions carried  Into  PhUadelphla,  were  paid 
for  in  specie  at  a  fair  price.    The  temptation 
was  too  great  to  be  resisted.     Such  was  the 
dexterity    employed    by   the   Inhabitants    in 
eluding  the  lavirs  that  notwithstanding  the 
vlgUance  of  the  troops  stationed  on  the  lines 
they  often  succeeded  in  concealing  their  pro- 
visions from  those  authorized  to  Impress  fof 
the  Army,  and  in  conveying  them  to  Philadel- 
phia.    Washington,   urged   on   by   Oongreas 
Issued    a    proclamation,    requiring    all    the 
farmers  within  70  miles  of  Valley  Forge    to 
thresh  out  one  half  of  their  grain  by  'the 
1st  of  February,  and  the  rest  by  the  ist  of 
March,    under    the    penalty   of    having    the 
whole   seized    as  straw.     Many   farmers   re- 
fused, defended  their  grain  and  cattle  with 
muskets   and   rifle,   and    in   some   Instances 
burnt  what  they  could  not  defend 

It  may  well  be  believed,  that  Washington 
was  filled  with  anguish  at  the  calamities  of 
the  Army.    But  nothing  gave  him  more  pain 
than  to  see  his  soldlerq  exposed  to  the  most 
injurious   example;    the   officers   openly   de- 
clared their  design  of  reslgntig  their  com- 
missions;   and   many   of   the*   had   already 
iiMTt  the  Army,  and  returned  to  their  families 
^ils  determination  was  principally  owing  to 
the  depreciation  of  paper  money-  it  was  be- 
come so  considerable,  and  the  price  of  all 
articles  of  consumpUon.  as  well  for  thU  rea- 
son as  from  the  difficulties  of  commerce  was 
ro  prodigiously  advanced,  that  the  officers 
far  from  being  able  to  live  as  it  became  their 
rank,  had  not  even  the  means  of  provldlne 
for  their  subsistence.    Some  had  ah-eady  ex- 
hausted their  private  resources;   others  had 
become  deeply  Involved  In  dpbt;,and  it  was 
evident  that,  unless  some  steps  were  taken 
to  prevent  It,  the  Army  would  ere  long  be 
deprived  of  nearly  aU  Its  best  and  most  effi- 
cient officers. 

Washington  spared  no  exertions  to  remedy 
this  evil;  besides  holding  out  every  encour- 
agement in  his  power  to  his  officers   he  be- 
sought Congress  to  Uke  some  steps  to  meet 
the  emergency.    With  great  force  and  clear- 
ness, he  urged  upon  Congress  to  secure  half 
pay  to  the  officers  after  the  war.  either  for 
life,  or  for  a  definite  term.    Disclaiming  ab- 
solutely any  personal  Interest  In  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  he  gbserved    that  It 
was  easy  to  talk  of  patriotism,  and  to  cite 
a    few    examples    from    ancient    history* of 
great  enterprises  carried  by  this  alone  to  a 
successful   conclusion;    but   that   they   who 
relied  solely  upon  individual  sacrifices  for  the 
support  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  must  not 
expect  to  enjoy  their  Illusion  long;   that  It 
was  necessary  to  take  the  passions  of  men 
as  they  are,  and  not  as  it  might  be  wished 
to  find  them;  that  the  love  of  country  had 
indeed   operated   great   things   In   the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  revolution;    but 
that  to  continue  and  complete  it.  required 
also  the  Incentive  of  Interest  and  the  hope 
of  reward.  *^ 

Congress  manifested,  at  first,  very  litUe 
Inclination  to  adopt  the  propositions  of  the 
Commander  In  Chief,  either  because  they 
deemed  them  too  extraordinary,  oi  from  re- 
luctance to  load  the  state  with  so  heavy  a 
burden,  or,  finally,  because  they  thought  the 
grants  of^lands  to  the  officers  and  soldiers 
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ought  to  aatlafy  the  wishes  of  men  poasessed 
of  any  moder^tloa.  But  at  length,  ta  the 
•prlng  of  177S,  aubfioittlng  to  what  •eemed  to 
b«  a  neceaslty.  they  decreed  an  allowance  of 
halX  pay  for  life  to  the  officers  of  the  Army. 
with  the  reserratlon.  however,  to  the  Oot- 
anunent,  of  the  power  to  commute  It.  If 
deemed  expedient,  for  the  rum  of  8  years' 
half  pay.  A  short  time  after,  thU  resolution 
WM  reconsidered,  and  another  passed,  which 
restricted  the  allowance  of  half  pay  to  7 
years,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  war.  These 
measures,  though  salutary,  were  not  taken 
till  too  l&te,  and.  moreover,  were  not  suf- 
ficiently spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Already  more  than  300  officers  of 
real  merit  had  given  up  their  commissions; 
and  it  was  again  exemplified  on  this  occasion, 
that  a  benefit  long  delayed,  and  reluctantly 
conferred,  Icaee  a  large  part  of  Its  value  In 
the  eyes  of  those  whom  tt  Is  Intended  to 
serve. 

EC    MMTTMSMXirr   FAT   OW   rKDXaAL    JVDCKS 

A  Federal  judge,  we  have  been  informed, 
may  r«tlre  at  age  70  after  10  years'  service 
or  at  age  06  after  15  years'  service,  on  100 
percent  active  duty  pay. 

A  retired  officer  of  the  uniformed  services, 
other  than  those  retired  for  permanent  dis- 
ability Incurred  In  line  at  duty,, must  serve 
at  lea«t  30  years  on  active  duty,  and  his  re- 
tlreBMnt  pay  may  never  exceed  75  percent 
«t  hla  basic  active  duty  pay.  Such  75-per- 
tmtt  figure  la  misleading  and  Is  actually  far 
leas,  atnoe  tt  Is  only  a  i^ercentage  of  basic 
pay  and  does  not  Include  the  extra  pay  for 
subsistence,  quarters,  and  hazardous  duty 
which  Is  paid  to  thoa*  on  active  duty  In 
addition  to  basic  pay. 

A  retired  officer  may  be  ordered  to  active 
duty  without  his  consent  (sec.  875.  title  10, 
Unltad  Statea  Cbde) . 

A  r«tlr«d  oOcer  la  aabject  to  the  Uniform 
Coda.otf  lautarr  Justice  (aec.  803.  art.  3. 
Utle  10.  U.8.C.) 

X.  iMcamivca  to  inoustbt 

Incentive,  as  an  adjective.  Is  defined  by  the 
dictionary  as  "having  power  to  arouse,  en- 
courage, or  stimulate."  As  a  noun.  It  Is  de- 
fined as  *that  which  moves  the  mind  or 
operates  on  the  passions:  that  which  incites 
or  has  a  tendency  to  Incite  determination  or 
action;  spur— ^  the  love  of  money  and  the 
daaire  of  procnotlon  are  two  most  powerful 
UManUves  to  action.' 

We    have   shown    that    civilian   employers 
compete  with  eacll  other  and  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  la  offering  better  retirement 
payas  IncenUvea  to  obtain  and  retain  skUled 
employees. 

Our  Oovemment  now  finds  that,  by  offer- 
ing Incentives  to  Its  oontractors.  It  Increases 
eOeiency.  speeds  production,  and  saves 
money. 

Defense  Secretary  KcNamara  Is  doing  away 
with  eost-plua-fixed-fee  contracts.  He  la 
substituting  an  Incentive  contract  which  pro- 
vides bonuses  for  speed  and  efficiency  m  per- 
formance of  a  contract  and  penalties  for 
faUnra  to  meet  the  tanas  set  by  the  Defensa 
Department. 

LAst  Octoter.  18  days  before  It  was  due.  a 
new  twin-engine  jet  l^ter  built  for  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  rolled  out  of  General  Dy- 
namics Corp.'s  mll»-long  plant  at  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.  Called  the  F-lli.  the  plane  vras  In  the 
air  December  ai.  10  days  early  for  Ito  first 
test  filgbt.  By  January  8.  a  full  34  days 
ahead  of  sobadule.  teat  pilots  demonstrated 
the  craft's  unique  variable-sweep  wing  In 
flight.  Such  apead  In  developing  the  first  F- 
111  and  33  sister  aircraft  on  a  $480  mUUon 
contract  la  earning  Oaneral  Dyn.-unics  sizable 
Defensa  Department  bonuses — $875,000  alone 
for  baatlng  the  deadline  on  testing  the  mov- 
able wings  to  flight.  In  all.  the  company  la 
eligible  for  soma  835  mtlllon  in  mcentlve  pay- 
menu  plus  a  achaduled  839  million  profit  on 
the  contract. 


XX.  TO  acourr  &m>  irrAiM  aoKonsTS,  kzpksi- 

XlfCKD   AND   TBAINXD    PXKSONIfSL,   TKS    ACTIVX 
OTTTT  PAT   AND  THX   armxKOrT  PAT   OT  THX 

rifiroKicKO  Bsavicrs   Mtrvr  vx   made  moiix 
ATTaAcrrvx,  oa  otrrwncH,  thx  inctntivks 

OF    ParVATX    rNDUSTST 

Navy  Secretary  NItze  recently  testlfled  be- 
fore the  Rivers  congressional  committee  that 
personnel  "stands  out  clearly  as  the  most  Im- 
portant single  Ingredient  In  our  pasture. 
This  Ingredient  exerts  a  predominant,  con- 
trolling Influence  upon  every  aspect  of  our 
department  endeavors.  It  governs  the  effi- 
ciency, reliability  and  effectiveness  on  weap- 
ons and  equipments.  It  determines  the  read- 
iness of  our  combat  forces.  It  Is  the  basis 
for  our  selective  response  to  worldwide  con- 
tingency demands,  and  it  provides  the  driv- 
ing force  toward  progress  and  Improvement. 
These  people  furnish  the  Ideas,  skills,  and 
energies  which  transform  dollars  and  re- 
sources Into  effective  naval  forces.  The  most 
important  problem  which  confronts  me  to- 
day as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Involves  pro- 
curement of  personnel  and  the  retention  of 
skilled,  experienced  military  personnel  as  ca- 
reerists In  the  naval  service.  These  intelli- 
gent young  gentlemen  look  closely  at  the 
long-range  prospects  for  advancem'Snt  at  va- 
rious stages  of  a  career  as  a  line  officer.  They 
are  also  careful  to  weigh  the  advantages  of 
a  career  as  an  officer  against  those  offered  by 
alternative  civilian  occupations  in  and  out 
of  government.  It  is  difficult  to  convince 
them  that  the  Intangible  rewards  and  satis- 
factions of  faithful  service  to  the  country 
outweigh  the  tangible  incentives  of  civilian 
employment.  Many  segments  of  industry, 
for  example,  more  than  match  the  salary, 
fringe  benefit  and  retirement  Inducements 
of  a  mllttai7  career  without  demanding  long 
hovirs  of  unpaid  overtime,  family  separations, 
or  personal  hazard." 

Gen.  Wallace  H.  Greene.  Jr..  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  testi^ed :  "All  too  many 
of  the  really  talented  people  are  leaving  at 
the  end  of  their  periods  of  obligated  service. 
Large  numbers  of  highly  competent  young 
men,  both  officers  and  enlisted,  who  would 
genuinely  like  to  follow  a  military  career, 
turn  away  to  civilian  enterprise.  These  peo- 
ple are  thinking  of  their  futures.  Our  sur- 
veys Indicate  that  In  making  this  assessment 
they  reluctantly  conclude  that  the  military 
pay  scales  will  not  afford  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  properly  for  their  famlliea 
and  to  educate  their  children"  (p.  729) . 

Mr.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense,  tes- 
tlfled: "We  cannot  compensate  the  man  in 
uniform  for  the  unique  hazards  of  the  mili- 
tary profeaslon  btit  we  can  and  should  see  to 
it  that  be  at  least  shares  with  the  clvUlan 
population  the  rising  American  standard  of 
Uvlng"  (p.  460). 

Congressman  Rrveas  said:  "I  know  of  no 
single  benefit  or  privilege  accruing  to  mili- 
tary personnel  that  c^trlbutea  more  to 
career  attractiveneas  thaff  the  military  retire- 
ment system"  (p.  441).  In  view  of  this  he 
added  that  he  favors  annual  recomputatioiL. 
As  pointed  out  above,  if  we  revert  to  the 
traditional  law  that  retirement  pay  ahall  be 
75  percent  of  current  active  duty  pay,  retire- 
ment pay  will  automatically  self -adjust  Itself 
and  recomputation  will  be  unnecessary. 

Testifying  before  the  same  congressional 
committee.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Harold 
K.  Johnson,  said  that  "The  Army  has  a'ways 
considered  Its  people  to  be  Its  most  impor- 
tant asset"  (p.  1332).  and  "I  beUeve  it 
equally  important  to  the  overall  problem  of 
career  attractiveness  to  give  proper  recogni- 
tion to  retired  military  personnel"  (p.  1333). 

Congressn:  n  Woxiak  H.  Batxs.  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee,  asked 
the  Army  Chief:  "WeU.  now.  hlstorlcaUy  wa 
have  always  equated  retire  pay  with  active 
duty  pay  untu  recenUy.  Do  you  believe  we 
should  revert  to  that  pioilcy?"  General  John- 
son repUed:  "^aa.  •Ir'  (p.  1S35). 


In  connection  with  the  TTnlformed  Serv- 
ices Pay  Act  of  1965.  Hil.  9075,  the  June  24. 
1965,  report  of  Mr.  Rivxas  Included  an  Ac- 
tuarial Analysis  of  the  Deportimnt  of  De- 
fense Retirement  Adjustment  Factors,  pre- 
pared for  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  by  the  Wyatt 
Co.,  actuaries  and  employee  benefit  consul- 
tants, beginning  on  page  73.  Among  other 
things  they  said: 

"Military  and/fclvlllan  pay  systems  are  not 
Identical.  For/  military  officer  personnel, 
basic  pay  coiutltutes  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  direct  compensation 
(Including  subsistence,  quarters,  reenllst- 
ment  bonus,  extra  pay  for  hazardous  duty. 
etc.)  other  than  pension  costs.  For  enlisted 
personnel,  basic  pay  is  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total.  For  typical  civilian  groups,  basic 
pay  would  usually  run  between  90  and  100 
percent  of  total  direct  compensation  other 
than  pension  costs.  •  •  •  The  ultimate  goal 
of  both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  is  to  provide  the  military 
services  with  such  a  balance  In  base  pay. 
other  allowances  and  pension,  as  to  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  private 
Industry  for  new  personnel.  The  retirement 
adjustment  factors  have  been  analyzed  with 
this  ultimate  goal  In  mind.  •  •  •  There  are 
Inequities  Inherent  in  this  aggregate  process 
that  are  hard  to  justify.  •  •  •  The  appro- 
priateness of  the  military  compensation 
levels  will  continue  to  be  measured  by  their 
ability  to  attract  new  recrulu  and  retain 
the  best  military  personnel  in  service  with- 
in the  framework  of  any  budget  limitations 
on  aggregate  cotnpensatlon  and  any  estt- 
•  mated  military  manpower  requirements.  •  •  • 
An  Increase  In  basic  pay  In  the  coxirse  of  an 
active  duty  career  increases  expected  re- 
tirement benefits  because  such  benefits  are 
tied  to  highest  basic  pay.  This  is  equivalent 
to  saying  that  past  retirement  accruals  for 
the  years  spent  in  the  active  duty  force 
prior  £o  the  pay  raise  are  insufficient  to 
cover  the  Increase  in  expected  retirement 
benefits  resulting  from  the  pay  raise." 

XOy  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  (a)  A  boy  today  Is  more  Interested  in 
bis  future  than  his  present. 

(b)  While  money  is  not  the  sole  goal,  it, 
nevertheless,  facilitates  all  relations  and  is 
Important  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  The 
individual  studies  the  Income  probabilities 
of  his  Intcreats.  as  be  realizes  that  be  will  be 
happier  if  he  Is  paid  for  doing  what  he  is 
Interested  In  than  if  he  Is  forced  to  be  in- 
terested In  what  be  Is  paid  for.  Immediate 
Income  in  the  eeu-ly  years  is  not  a  safe  guide. 
Making  a  decision  Involves  considering  not 
only  the  Income  producing  power  of  the 
vocation  at  the  moment,  but  also  the  pcesl-  | 
bUitles  for  producing  Income  over  a  long  ' 
period  of  years  and  eventuating  In  an  attrac- 
tive retirement  Income. 

(c)  ClvUlan  industry  attracts  and  retains 
trained  and  experienced  jjersonnel — 

By  offering  better  retirement  pay  than  that 
offe-ed  by  competitors  and  the  Government; 
and 

By  voluntarily  revising  the  past  pension 
contracts  of  retired  employees  to  adjust  them 
to  today's  realities,  thereby  generating  good- 
will, a  key  factor  In  obtaining  and  retaining 
satisfied  employees,  the  value  of  which 
dvrarfs  the  monetary  coat  involved. 

3.  (a)  The  service  pay  and  retirement  pay 
of  our  uniformed  services  are  far  below  the 
Incentives  of  civilian  Industry  where  an  em- 
ployee draws  extra  pay  for  overtime  work, 
may  change  his  jobs  at  will,  is  not  separated 
from  his  family,  is  paid  end-of-year  and  other 
bonuses,  and  la  not  subjected  to  combat  and 
other  mlUtary  hazards.  As  a  result,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  recruit  and  retain  ade- 
quate personnel,  and  must  resort  to  the  draft 
with  the  waste  of  Taluabla  time  and  tre- 
mendous  «oat   at   training   theaa  draftees. 


Eighty  percent  of  aor  uniformed  personnel 
►  leave  the  service  at  the  end  of  their  obligated 
term  of  service.  Any  civilian  concern  would 
be  Ixuikrupt  If  It  had  a  constant  80  percent 
personnel  tximover. 

(b)  Granted  that  a  lK>y  today  Is  more  in- 
terested In  his  future  than  his  present,  and 
civilian  IncenUves  are  more  alluring  than 
those  offered  by  the  imiformed  services  ws 
must  revise  the  acUve  duty  pay  and  retire- 
ment pay  of  the  uniformed  services  to  match 
or  surpaaas  that  of  clvlUan  Industry. 

8.  The  uniformed  retirement  system  can 
ba  made  more  responsive  to  the  needs  ot 
management  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  in- 
dividual retlreea.  by  reenactlng  the  tradi- 
tional law  that  retirement  pay  shaU  be  75 
percent  of  the  current  active  duty  pay  for  the 
grade  and  length  of  service  of  the  retiree. 

4.  Aside  from  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion problem,  morality  and  fairness  reqiUres 
that  those  reUred.  whether  before  or  after 
1963.  shall  have  their  retirement  pay  based 
on  current  active  duty  pay  Instead  of  on  the 
different  active  duty  pay  scales  prevailing  on 
their  different  dates  of  retirement. 

Calm,  deliberate  reason,  candor,  a  dis- 
passionate, and  yet  a  determined  resolution 
to  do  your  duty,  will.  I  am  persuaded,  be  the 
prlnclploa  by  which  you  wiu  be  guided  in 
the  solution  of  your  problems. 

I  believe  we  have  offered  a  simple,  clear, 
and  effecUve  soiuUon  to  the  parUcular  prob- 
lem posed.  I  am  wUUng  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  you  esteemed  gentlemen  may  de- 
sire to  ask,  if  I  can  possibly  do  so. 
Respectfully, 

D.  George  Paston. 
General  Berg.  Regarding  those  companlea 
you  dted,  do  they  adjust  retirement  pay  on 
a  recomputaOon  baaU  or  are  they  making 
some  other  adjustments  to  retired  d»t  to 
bring  It  in  line?  *^' 

Colonel  Pastok.  As  to  those  who  retired 
In  previous  years  on  retirement  pay  geared 
to  formulas  and  salaries  of  past  years,  they 
revise  thoee  formulas  o*  retirement  pay 
geared  to  today's  salaries.  We  continue  to 
hear  arguments  that  retirement  pay  should 
be  recomputed.  I  reemphaslze  that  If  we  re- 
enact  the  tradlUonal  Uw  that  retirement  pay 
Mall  ba  76  percent  of  current  acUve  duty 
OMs  pay,  retirement  pay  wUl  automatlcaUy 
adjust  Itself  and  there  will  be  no"  need  for 
tecurring  leglslaUon  to  recompute  retirement 
pay  Have  I  answered  your  question.  Gen- 
eral BergT 

General  Be«o.  Tou  have,  sir;  thank  you. 


completely  coordinated  faclUtlei  for 
product  develppment.  mold  building  cus- 
tom molding,  assembly,  packaging  and 
distribution  serving  leading  manufac- 
turers and  distributors.  Dlvlslona  of 
Plastics  Research  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute home  decorative  products  toys 
military  Identification  and  fishing' 
tackle,  with  worldwide  sales  employing 
200  people.  Especially  noted  are  his  124 
models  of  reallsUc  fisiiing  lures. 

^Ve  are  proud  to  have  him  in  our  area 
He  is  doing  a  wonderful  Job  for  the  State 
or  Arkansas  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  My  heartiest  congratulations  to 
George  Perrin. 
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against  tyranny  and  particularly  against 
communism;  and  further  be  It 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
^'^^  ^J-^*'  ^'fesident  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  also  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  to  the  commanding  officers  of  our 
military  forces  in  Vietnam.  Santo  Domineo 
and  wherever  they  may  be  serving  in  the" 
cause  of  freedom. 

Adopted  November  16,  1965. 


Polar  Bear  AtsociatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OP 


Geoff*  Perria 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'  HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

?     OP   ASKANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday .  January  12.  1966 
Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Perrtn.  president  of  PlasUcs  Research 
»  Development  Corp.,  Port  Smith.  Ark  . 
u  a  resident  of  the  district  which  I  am 
aonored  to  represent.  In  December  he 
was  named  to  receive  the  1966  American 
success  Story  Award,  1  of  only  10  busi- 
nessmen throughout  the  country  to  be 
•0  named,  by  the  Free  Enterprise  Award* 
Association,  Inc.  k, 

ahSL  ^"^.J'^  <^^'*  '°^  one  man's 
aWUty  to  build  a  prestige  Independent 
oualnesB  by  seeking  out  and  filling  to- 
austrljLl  needs.  Prom  a  modest  start,  he 
wiUt  Plastics  Research  ft  Development 
t-orp.  to  a  eo.OOO-square-foot  plant  with 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OP   MXCHXCAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap.  Janxiai^y  12. 1966 
'  Mrs.  GRIPFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
U.S.  servicemen  are  fighting  with  their 
lives  to  defend  freedom,  I  feel  it  would 
strengthen  the  troubled  hearts  of  Ameri- 
cans to  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Polar  Bear  Association  and  the  Polar 
Bear  Post  436  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  Detroit,  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  effort 
to  combat  tyranny.  Americans  will  al- 
ways remember  the  courageous  men  of 
the  Polar  Bear  Association,  who  were 
part  of  the  American  North  Russian  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  in  World  War  I  The 
resolution,  which  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  follows: 
Joint  RtsoLvnott  Anopna).  by  Polab  Beau 

ASSOCIATTON     AND     PoLA»     BEA«     PoST     436 

VFW,  OP  DrraoiT,  Mich. 

Whereas  we  the  members  of  Polar  Bear 
AssocUtlon,  a  national  cs-ganlzation  and 
Polar  Bear  Post  436  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  whose  member- 
ship are  World  War  I  veterans  of  the  Ameri- 
can North  Russian  Expeditionary  Forces  who 
^rved  In  the  arctic  region  of  European  north 
RussU  and  fought  with  guns  and  bayonets  In 
an  undeclared  war  against  the  BolshevlkL 
now  commonly  known  as  CommunlBts,  under 
most  trying  conditions  in  subzero  weather 
poorly  equipped  and  poorly  rationed,  flghtim^ 
on  the  side  of  the  antl-Communlsts  in  a  civU 
wax  in  which  nearly  300  American  men  died 
and  as  many  or  more  wounded  and  disabled, 
from  a  total  force  of  6,500  who  were  detached 
from  the  86th  Division;  and  "»^"oa 

Whereas  our  mlUtary  forces  are  presently 
engaged  in  aiding  Vietnam  in  their  flght 
against  the  Conunimlst  Vletcong;  and 

Whereas  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  our  President 
and  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  also  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  deemed  It  wise  and  neceseary  to  sup- 
port Vietnam  with  military  and  financial  aid 
in  Its  struggle  against  IntemaUonal  com- 
munism: Now,  therefore,  be  it 
^  ReDolved.  That  we  the  membership  of  the 
Polar  Bear  Association  and  Polar  Bear  Poet 
436  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wara,  who  were 
prlTlleged  to  serve  our  country  in  a  somewhat 
similar  situation,  do  hereby  declare  our  fuU 
and  unqualified  support  of  our  President,  our 
Comgreas,  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  and  wherever  they 
may   ba   serving  in   th«   cause   of   freedom 


Henry  Mitchell  Writei  of  the  Rendezroas 
in  Space 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

(V  TXNNBSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

_*^-G^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  stirring  events  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory occurred  during  Adjournment,  when 
two  orbiting  capsules  bearing  the  flags  of 
the  United  States  rendezvoused  in  space 
The  crews  of  these  twoshlps  are  heroes 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  all  feel  a  great  surge  of  pride 
and  share  their  great  feeling  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Most  of  us  followed  tlie  events  on  tele- 
vision, and  the  medium  caught  the  mood 
of  the  day  perfectly.  The  brilliant  TV 
Critic  of  the  Commercial  Appeal  in  Mem- 
phis also  caught  the  great  feeling  of  this 
event  and  vividly  put  his  thoughts  on 
paper.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
would  like  to  share  his  column  with  iny 
colleagues;  ^ 


(Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 

Appeal.  Dec  16,  1966] 

Globt  Enough  por  Evixyone  Rings  nr 

Standing  Ovation 

(By  Henry  MltcheU) 

.toS'ur" '""'""  *^ '^  ^'^^'^y 

So  they  said  on  channel  3,  when  our  four 
brothers  met  In  the  total  wUdemeas  of  emntr 
space.  «»i»Hi.7 

WeU,  what  did  they  expect?  Did  they  ex- 
pect anybody  in  that  room,  that  contrrt  cen- 
t«,  to  sit  there  on  hla  plump  rump  then? 

When  all  space  was  fuU  of  sweat  like  our 
own  sweat?  When  all  space  was  full  of  learn- 
ing, more  than  our  own,  and  full  of  risk  and 
daring?    Full  of  triumph? 

Everybody  In  the  control  room  stood  uv. 
And  so  did  all  of  us.  *^ 

Half  our  astronauts,  of  oounje,  were  dirty 

bathed  iat  U  days.     They  announced  they 
felt  crummy.  -»~>j 

WeU.  that's  too  bad  but  It  doesn't  make  aU 
that  much  difference.    Our  golden  hope  hung 

We^^M  T^l  ,^*  w"""  ™*"'  '«*  •««  »t«^ 
We  paid  a  lot  for  them  and  yesterday  was 

their  day  to  pay  us  back  In  sapphires 

And  when  it  happened— when  we  sensed 
beyond  any  doubt  that  we  had  done  some- 
thing no  men  have  ever  done  before    when 
we  p^ceived  we  opened  up  what  was  never 
opened   up   before,   when   we   saw   our  own 
crummy  beards  In  the  sky  itself  and  when 
we  saw  our  own  silly  heads  with  crowns- 
Well  you're  damned  right  we  stood  up 
What  did  anybody  think?     That  you  and    "" 
I  are  worms  or  toads? 

I  can  teU  you  about  us.  We  see  glory  walk 
in  our  house,  we  see  everything  we  wanted 
to  trust  being  trustworthy.  We  see  what 
wa^  risked  and  given  and  know  it  was  given 
for  us.    And  we  get  up  on  our  feet  for  It. 
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Yeaterday.  It  was  ratber  awkward,  rather 
emotional.  A  whole  continent  of  people 
with  their  hearts  In  their  cupped  bands. 
Trust  In  their  big  eyes.  Pnde  In  their 
straight  legs. 

You're  right  we  stood  up.  And  dont  ever 
let  me  or  you  or  anybody  forget  what  makes 
a  guy  stand  up. 

Wally  ScbUra.  43,  was  the  special  baby  of 
television  commentators,  who  perhaps  did 
not  notice  how  much  more  they  mentioned 
him  than  the  others. 

Because  be  Is  what  every  guy  wants  to  b«? 
Hardly.  But  because  be  Is  what  every  guy 
r«ally  la.  And  be  reminded  everybody  of 
bis  own  common  splendor. 

And  so  did  they  all. 

We  paid  for  tbem.  We  made  them  poa- 
•Ible.  They  ptald  for  us.  They  made  us  pos- 
sible. 

And  there  arent  really  any  words.  Yester- 
day— well  words  are  almost  everytblng,  but 
we  dldnt  need  tbem  yesterday. 

We  are  all  together  In  the  room.  And  we 
see  a  special  kind  of  honor  walk  in.  And  we 
get  up  oS  what  we  were  sitting  on. 


Undergroaiul  -Maps 
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VISTA  Week  ia  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MAKTLAIfD 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 
Wednesdajf.  January  12,  1966 

itr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  suc- 
of  the  Peace  Corps  In  establishing  a 
meaningful  relationship  with  the  people 
of  other  countries  has  been  a  significant 
development  of  our  foreign  policy.  The 
creation  of  a  domestic  Peace  Corps — 
VISTA — designed  to  permit  Americans  to 
help  other  Americans  has  shown  the  con- 
tinued unselfishness  and  desire  of  Ameri- 
cans to  participate  In  Improving  our  so- 
cial life. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  the 
proclamation  Issued  by  Mayor  McKeldln, 
of  Baltimore,  designating  December  8 
through  December  11,  1965.  as  VISTA 
Week  In  Baltimore,  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  this  new  program. 

PaOd-OCATtON     «T     IliTOB     TRSODOKX     R.     Uo- 
KXLBOf  DanBNATIMG  THX  PBUOD  OT  DKXIC- 

■sa    6    TRBOTTGH    DBcsicBKB    11.    1965,    sa 

VIBTA  Wnx  XM  Balttmorm 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  the  concern  of  all 
citizens,  and  its  successful  waging  can  bring 
new  bope  to  those  of  our  neighbors  who 
suffer  from  economic  and  social  depriva- 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  eradi- 
caUng  poverty  Is  through  the  efforts  of  In- 
dividual persons  who  live  azid  work  wltb 
the  poor,  and  through  example,  advice  and 
counsel  enable  them  to  help  themselves. 

The  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America,  often 
called  VTSTA  volunteers,  are  fellow  cltlaens 
who  have  cboaen  to  devote  a  year  of  tbeir 
lives  to  the  noble  cause  of  helping  their  fel- 
low man.  and  these  same  volunteers  are  now 
seeking  others  to  Join  their  ranks. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Theodore  R.  McKeldln. 
mayor  of  the  city  ot  Baltimore,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  of  December  6  through 
December  11, 19«6.  as  "VISTA  Week"  in  Balti- 
more, and  urge  all  who  can  do  so  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  VISTA  program  to  tbe  fullest 
extent  (neslble. 

In   witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 

my  band  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  tbe 

city  of  Baltimore  to  l>e  affixed  this  8th  day 

of  DecembM-.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  1WJ6. 

T»>ODO«E  R.  UcKXLDOi.  Mayor. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEUER 

or  irrw  tokk 

.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
were  amazed  an^  shocked  on  the  evening 
of  November  9,  1965,  whet>  our  entire 
Northeast  was  blacked  out  and  on  the 
brink  of  disaster.  Many  of  Our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  been  Inquiring 
into  the  situation,  and  have  been  seeking 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  a  repeti- 
tion. Unfortunately  none  of  them  has 
b^n  able  to  assure  us  that  this  could  not 
reoccur  anywhere  In  the  country — and 
perhaps  even  on  a  far  greater  scale. 

That  Is  why  I  noted  with  great  inter- 
est a  recent  meeting  of  ofiQclals  of  the 
Office  of  ClvU  Defense,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  other  Interested  parties 
with  the  top  executives  of  a  company 
called  Sanborn  Map  Co.,  of  Pelham,  N.Y. 
They  demonstrated  for  their  audience  an 
entirely  new  concept  in  underground 
maps. 

Why  do  I  call  attention  to.  underground 
maps? 

As  we  all  know,  beneath  the  surface  of 
our  great  cities  are  many  miles  of  cables, 
sewers,  pipes,  gas  mains,  vaults,  and  oth- 
er vital  facilities.  Frequently  these  im- 
derground  conduits  abut  upon  or  over- 
lap each  othef.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  repair  or  maintenance  work  on  any 
one  may  set  off  a  chain  reaction  that^ 
could  seriously  damage  others.  Certain- 
ly urgent  repairs  necessitated  by  a  ma- 
jor power  failure  could  be  seriously 
hampered. 

It  is  a  fact  that  each  utility  normally 
has  a  map  of  Its  own  underground  fa- 
cilities. However,  frequently  it  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  contiguous  facili- 
ties of  other  agencies.  Under  the  new 
process  created  by  Sanborn  Map  Co.,  all 
of  the  various  installations  are  clearly 
shown  on  one  basic  grid.  In  addition, 
each  of  the  municipal  and  private  utili- 
ties is  shown  individually  with  its  own 
overlay.  The  result  is  that  repair  and 
maintenance  crews  can  operate  with 
greater  ease  and  safety.  Precious  hours 
may  be  saved.  Hospitals  and  manufac- 
turing plants,  homes  and  schools  will  be 
functioning  far  sooner  after  a  power 
failure. 

This  Is.  of  course,  an  important  service 
to  assist  our  municipalities.  Neverthe- 
less, I  know  from  experience  that  it  Is 
human  nature  to  put  things  off.  and  I 
fear,  therefore,  that  in  the  normal  course 
of  things  It  may  be  many  years  before 
all  of  our  municipalities  have  this  pro- 
tection. 

These  undergrotmd  maps  and  surveys 
can  be  of  inestimable  value  in  determin- 
ing breaks  and  interruptions  of  power 
transmission.  They  could  result  in  the 
pinpointing  of  disconnections  of  lines, 
cables,  belts  and  transmission  convey- 
ances and  save  vast  expenditures. 

In  cases  of  fire  and  flood  these  maps 
would  be  of  great  value  to  our  municipal- 
ities. 

I  do  not  venture  to  state  that  another 
power  blackout,  break,  or  shortage  could 


be  prevented  but  these  maps  would  mate- 
rl^ly  aid  In  the  work  of  restoration  and 
report. 

Also  with  these  maps  cities  could  re- 
duce the  cost  of  urban  renewal  projects. 
"ITiey  would  aid  in  municipal  flre  pro- 
tection and  sanitation.  They  could  be 
helpful  in  matters  of  traffic  control. ^b- 
ways  and  turmel  construction,  building  of 
highways  and  bridges  and  for  setting  up 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 

The  uses  are  legion. 


Paralyked  at  9,  Dicky  Chapot  Wins  Jaycee 
,«     Ontstanding  Yoanj  Man  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

'or    NKW    HAtCPSHIRS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Saturday  in  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Richard 
Raymond  Chaput.  of  Nashua.  N.H..  will 
be  honored  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  1  of  10  out- 
standing young  men  in  America  for  1965. 

The  great  dimensions  of  this  achieve- 
ment become  clear  when  one  realizes 
that  Richard  Chaput  has  been  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down  by  childhood  polio 
for  21  of  his  28  years.  For  much  of  his 
boyhood,  his  adolescence  and  now  in  his 
young  msmhood.  Richard  Chaput  has 
been  confined  to  bed.  His  nights  must 
be  spent  in  an  iron  limg. 

In  his  book.  "Not  To  Doubt."  Mr. 
Chaput  describes  the  physical  and 
mental  torment  through  which  he  passed 
and  how  he  overcame  the  blackest  de- 
pression and  despair,  with  the  aid  of  his 
native  cheerfulness  and  a  rocklike  faith 
In  God.  He  is  also  the  first  to  recognize  * 
the  essential  love  and  support  received 
from  his  family  and  friends,  particularly 
his  parents. 

INSPIRATION  TO  THOUSANDS 

Through  his  bocA.  his  articles,  and 
stories,  Richard  Chaput  has  touched  and 
inspired  countless  thousands.  The  act 
of  writing  Is  Immensely  difficult  for  him. 
Because  of  his  affliction,  it  Is  hard  for 
him  to  speak  and  he  cannot  use  his  hands 
or  arms  at  all.  Dictating  letters  or  other 
writing  is  very  difficult.  Most  of  his  writ- 
ing is  done  on  an  Ingenious  electric  type- 
writer specially  designed  so  that  he  can 
operate  it  painstakingly  with  his  tongue. 

I  first  met  him  in  person  last  year 
wh^  I  called  on  him  at  the  nursing  home 
where  he  was  staying.  It  was  apparent 
at  once  that  here  was  a  most  unusual 
person.  He  had  accepted  his  grievous 
condition  phllosc^hlcally,  not  without 
question,  but  without  wasting  time  in 
railing  and  complaining  against  a  situa- 
tion which  was  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  change.  ^ 

NASHUA  MAN  OT  THC  TEAR 

He  was  named  Man  of  the^Year  by  the 
Nashua  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
last  year  and  soon  thereafter  the  process 
was  started  to  nominate  him  for  the  na- 
tional honors  now  accorded  to  him.  I 
was  honored  to  endorse  this  nomination 
on  his  behalf  and  I  now  feel  honored  once 


more  to  pay  him  this  tribute  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  Is  a  truly  outstanding  and  most  In- 
spirational American.  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  award  and  I  ctmgratulate  the 
Jaycees  on  the  wlsdwn  of  their  choice 


Freedom  of  Speech  and  the  Vietnam 

Protest  Movemeat  ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALtPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  begins,  the  issue  which  bears 
heavily  on  all  our  thoughts^ls  the  grave 
and  complex  situation  Ih  Vietnam. 
Many  questions  come  to  mind— the  con4| 
duct  of  the  war.  the  operations  and  aid 
programs  of  our  Nation  In  the  social 
and  economic  development  of  south- 
east Asia  and  the  direction  and  role  we 
are  to  have  in  underdeveloped  regions  of 
the  world. 

These  are  problems  of  how  we  are 
to  proceed  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations  Just  as  serious  Is  this  ques- 
Uon:  what  effect  Is  the  war  to  have  on 
our  own  national  life.  The  formulation 
of  the  budget  Is  one  aspect.  Another  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  allow  the  cold 
war  atmosphere,  intensified  by  Vietnam, 
to  narrow  and  possibly  choke  off  politi- 
cal debate.  It  Is  very  easy  to  label  dis- 
sent unpatriotic  during  periods  of  crisis 
To  have  a  national  deflnlUon  of  all  these 
Issues,  however,  a  vigorous  and  sub- 
stantial debate  is  essential 

An  excellent  statement  on  the  need 
for  free  speech  and  a  climate  of  criUcal 
and  unfettered  discussion  was  adopted 
^„J^M  ^^^.^  Community  Relations 
council  on  November  7,  1965  This 
statement  Is  clear  and  concise  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  Important  points  I 
recommend  It  highly  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  : 

FREEDOM  or  Speech  and  the  Vietnam 

Protest  Movement 

Americans   across   the   political   spectrum 

h^t^^^K^.^^  ^  Vigorous  and  iTtlmes 

heated  debate  over  our  country,  role  and 

P^T>06e   in    southeast   Asia.     We    are    con- 

^fifi  t^f^  ■  ^°r''**  irrttatlng  and  d^ 
wstenu  to  those  who  may  dUagree  la  in  th« 
h^est  and  best  tradition  of  oTr^emc^^y* 

^e^r  h''^°J?°"^^  "^^'^  ''spends  upon 
unfettered  public  dlacusslon  to  teVt  the  wis- 
dom of  natlonaj  poUcy. 

The  alms  and  directions  of  our  country's 
actions  abroad  therefore  are  not  mer^lV  a 

ffel^.tf."^^'**     ""     '^»"'"»'^     <J«bL 
raey    constitute    an    area    in    whirh     t>,l 

^vlde  fuu  opportunity  for  labile  e^h 
«^for  the  assertion  of  diverse  polntTof 

In  the  political  realm  there  are  no  truths 
SJt^  ''^•k^*'  °°  judgments  so  wise  tha? 
"ay.    Especially  on  such  fundamental  mat- 


t«-6  as  war  and  peace,  which  touch  upon  the 
life  of  every  American  citizen.  It  is  neceiwarT 
for  our  country's  position  to  be  subject  to 
the  correcUve  Influence  of  public  review  and 
criticism. 

One  would  suppose  thU  principle  to  be  a 
truism  of  the  democratic  process.  Neverthe- 
less it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  or  at 
least  temporarily  set  aside  by  some  of  our 
most  influential  national  leaders  of  both 
political  parties.  The  desire  of  administra- 
tion spokesmen  to  mobilize  public  endorse- 
ment for  U.S.  military  Intervention  in  Viet- 
nam unhappUy  has  been  actsompanied  by  a 
corollary  desire  to  discourage  criticism  and 
by  an  apparent  wllllngne^  to  countenance 
limltat'.ons  upon  free  speech  and  free  assem- 
bly inconsutent  with  the  tenets  of  an  open 

80C1CLT. 

We,  therefore,  believe  It  Imperative  publicly 
to  reatnrm  that  the  right  of  vigorous  pro- 
test—including     demonstrations.      parad-s 
rallies,  peaceful  picketing,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  literat\ire— is  protected  by  the  first 
amendment:  and  further  that  this  right  of 
demonstration  may  not  be  lUnlted  by  police 
on  the  ground  that  such  behavior  might  in- 
cite others  to  retaliatory  acUon.     We  believe 
that  academic  freedom  requires  that  mem- 
bers of  the  teaching  community  be  allowetf 
the  liberty  outside  the  classroom  to  express 
their  personal  views  on  controversial  matters 
without    fear    of    punishment    or    reprlsaU 
With  respect  to  current  protests  over  V3 
policies  Ui  Vietnam,  the  task  of  Government 
authorities  and  law  enforcement  agencies  is 
to  insure   that  all   those  seeking  peaceably 
to  express  their  views,  no  matter  what  they 
may  be  and  no  matter  how  extreme  they  may 
seem,  are  afforded  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
without  exposure   to  penalty.  Interference, 
or  the  threat  of  violence. 

Recent  actions  by  various  Government  of- 
flclalB  do  not  accord  vrtth  this  understand- 
ing of  the  public  responslbUlty.  Qovem- 
ment  figures  on  all  levels  have  contributed  to 
the  evolution  of  a  pubUc  mood  in  which  any 
wlticlsm  of  American  foreign  policy  in  the 
Far  East  becomes  hazardous.  The  Attorney 
General  has  threatened  a  full-scale  investi- 
gation   into    the    demonstrations    and    has 

I'^^^nf*  '^**  y^  °^y  ^*^«  ^™e  proeecuUons 
la  this  area.-  The  Director  of  the  FBI  an- 
nounced that  the  Communists  are  exploltlnit 
the  protest  against  the  Vietnam  war  A  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee  report 
f^*t?  ^-^"^  '^"  demonstrations  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Communists  and  extreme 
element*— an  obvious  attempt  to  frighten 
off  participation  by  Americans  of  moderate 
r,^,"^,  J^  '^^  nevertheless  be  genuinely 
troubled  by  our  present  course  in  the  PSr 
£ast. 

Even  more  disturbing  are  threats  by  var- 
ious State  offlcUls  of  the  selective  service  pro- 
gram to  revoke  the  deferment  of  student 
protesters,  to  "run  down  these  people  as  their 
names  appear  in  the  papers"  and  generally 
to  employ  the  selective  service  system  as  a 
vehicle  for  punishing  political  dissent.  These 
plans  have  been  announced  with  no  word  of 
di^pproval  fr«n  General  Herehey,  the  na- 
rimi^nH  tT*  of  selective  service,  that  would 
remind  these  Government  officials  thev  are 
empowered  solely  to  administer  the  law  and 
not  to  harass  lawful  political  activity. 

The  atmosphere  engendered  by  these  pro- 
nouncements is  best  exemplifled  by  the  leg- 
slatlon  hastuy  enacted  last  August  to  plS- 
Ish  those  members  of  the  protest  movement 
Z^^JV.^"^^^  ^  dramatize  their  oppo- 
rttlon  by  the  pubUc  burning  of  draft  c^ds 
We  do  not  condone  the  burning  of  cards  but 

rhM^.H"*,'^"*'"  ^^  P"^"*  constitute, 
the  kind  of  clear  and  present  danger  to  our 
national  security  necessary  to  Justify  such 
new  and  drastic  legislation.  The  fact  is  that 
the  burning  of  a  draft  card  In  Itself  has  no 
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substanUal  consequences  and  in  any  case 
was  already  actionable  under  statutes  requlr- 
Uig  those  subject  to  the  draft  to  carry  their 
draft  card,  on  their  persons  at  all  times. 
The  burning  of  the  card  in  no  way  releases, 
excuses  or  immunizes  anyone  from  the^n- 
eration  of  the  SelecUve  Service  Act  or  from 
the  obligation  to  serve.  It  is  a  minor  form  of 
^L  i;  -  f^'**  ^°'*  meaning  is  symbolic 
and  hortatory.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  *  .t  demonstration  of  legislative  excess 
that  those  who  destroy  draft  cards  will  now 
be  subject  to  maximum  penalties  of  S  years 
imprisonment  or  $10,000  fine  or  both  This 
punishment  stands  in  absurd  contrast  to  the 
penalty  for  those  guilty  of  desecrating  the 
U.S.  flag,  who  face  no  more  than.  30  days' 
toprisonment  or  a  »100  fine  or  botli.  lie 
dignity  of  this  country— and  we  beUeve  Its 
t^ate  safety-would  have  been  better 
served  if  American  officials  had  had  the  com- 

f^^l,^  ^^^  '"■^"  *=*"*  ^"^^^  ^  a  routine 
infraction  subject  to  such  sanctions  as  ww* 
already  prescribed  under  existing  law 

This  growing  Intemperance  has  evoked  a 
menacing  climate  Intolerant  of  any  expres- 
sion of  difference.  TUl,  is  manlf  Jt  ^^ 
contrast  In  public  demeanor  at  the  t^ 
parades  that  recently  marched  down  Fifth 
Avenue  In  New  York  dty 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  arguments 
Of  those  who  marched  in  protest  over  cur- 
rent American  poUcies,  their  conduct 
throughout  was  restrained,  orderly,  and 
peaceful.  They  were,  moreover,  subject  to 
extreme  provocation  in  the  form  of  vitopera- 
tive  and  obscene  vocal  attacks  from  the  side- 
walks and  frequently  to  physical  ajsault 
from  onlo<*er8  who  repeatedly  broke  ttfough 
police  lines  in  order  to  disrupt  the  assem- 

^tJ^L?*"*  °*^^'"  *'**'*•  «^"iough  the  over- 
Whelming  majority  of  those  Who  nmrched  in 
the  officially  sponsored  counter-demonstra- 

rZur,^""^.  '"^'"  '**«■  ''•"  similarly  dis- 
ciplined and  orderly,  the  fact  remains  that 

dared  murmur  dissent  or  who  carried  a  pla- 
^.  ri,"  remotely  disagreeing  with  the  es- 
^^l  k'^/°^*"°°  ^^  immediately  set  u,^ 
both  by  demonstrators  who  left  the  imrof 
march  and  by  zealous  sidewalk  patriots  all 

J^n/^,".K*°  ^'^'P-  "  "  notew^hy  that 
none  of  the  personages  who  sponsored  the 

Sit^^v?""  J*""  o«=upied  positions  of  honor  on 
the  reviewing  stand  found  it  appropriate  to 
disassociate  himself  from  these  acts  to  de^ 
nounce  those  who  perpetrated  theiii  or  to 
^.K°','^^*^  appreciation  and  protectlw 
Of  the  rights  of  those  who  disagreed. 
♦K  ^  mindful  of  the  difficulties  posed  by 
e^-^'^'^^"**''  ^  communists  a£d^^ 
extremists  in  protests  against  U5.   policies 

mino^^,"^  fj"*  "'•y  represent  only  TsmS 
minority   of  the  many  who  are  oJnce^ 

o??«i^?^  movement  Includes  thousand. 
^Jl     ^**  law-abiding  Americans,  toclud- 

c  L  A.'t^"***"'"  **^"*  ""^  .Vietnam  poli- 
f*  .■  •^*^"»«'  ^ery  least  therefore  we  believe 
It  incumbent  upon  Government  authoriti« 
JS-  x^*^^  pronouncement  they  make  on 
fl^X'^**^  P"""**^*  movement  wltTan  af. 
flrmatlon  of  the  content  and  purposes  of 
the  first  amendment,  with  the  clw  pro- 
nouncement that  lawful  protest  and  dSl 
sent  are  not  disloyal,  and  with  the  assurw,^ 

swsed  against  those  persons  who  exercise 
«ieir^constitutlonal    right    to    spea^    toS? 

™.7^*  '^^"P'^  cognizant  of  the  chaUenge« 

^i^rr^*""'  '**=*"  "^  ^"^  »'^<»  ^  other 
parts  of  the  worid.  We  venture  no  stopS 
solution   to   these   complex,   even   agonSSJ 

d^te  that  must  ensue  be  allowed  t^  pro- 
ceed untrammeled  and  unafraid. 
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The  Young  Martnei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I're- 
cently  had  the  privilege  of  attending 
and  participating  In  the  ceremonies  In 
which  Burton  P.  Daugherty,  national 
oxmnandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
League,  pres^ted  the  first  National 
Young  Marinas  Charter  to  the  Young 
Marines  of  tne  Valley  Detachment  at 
Ansonla.  Conn. 

I  wt'Jit  to  pay  a  very  special  compli- 
ment to  all  of  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Naugatuck.  Conn..  Valley  who  have 
worked  with  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Ansonla  detachment,  Steve  Zuraw, 
In  the  formation  and  development  of 
this  youth  program. 

The  Ansonla  detachment  was  Initiated 
In  1962  and  It  draws  its  membership  from 
Ansonla,  Derby.  Shelton,  Seymour,  Bea- 
con Palls.  Oxford,  and  Southbury.  The 
charter  ceremonies  attracted  nationwide 
attention  focusing  on  an  organized  youth 
group  whose  purpose  la  the  Improvement 
of  health,  education,  and  citizenship  of 
youngsters  ranging  In  age  from  8  to  17 
years. 

The  January  1966  edition  of  the  Leath- 
erneck, the  magazine  of  the  Marines 
carried  a  feature  article  entitled  "The 
Young  Marines"  by  Sgt.  George  Broad- 
ley,  with  photos  by  Cpl.  Gary  Scarbrough, 
on  the  Ansonla  detachment. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  the  article  here  In  order  that 
this  deserving  and  developing  program 
may  properly  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Trx  Tottnc  Makinss 
(By  Sgt.  George  Broadley) 

The  sounds  of  boot  camp  vary  little  be- 
tween Parrta  Island  and  Ban  Diego.  The 
same  gruff  voices  give  the  same  deep  com- 
mands, and  the  same  boots  scramble  to  obey 
the  orders. 

Older  marines  with  "time  In"  usually  stand 
by  and  smile,  remembering  their  own  czperl- 
•xxses  at  the  hands  of  DJ.'s.  Then,  with 
mMnorles  intact,  they  go  about  their  dally 
routine. 

Now  the  San  Diego  or  Parris  Island  atmos- 
phere Is  present  at  other  boot  camps  and 
stations  throughout  the  Nation. 

Working  under  the  direction  of  the  Marine 
Corps  League.  Its  members  have  started  a 
youth  group  called  the  Toung  Marines. 

Youngsters  ranging  from  8  to  17  years  old 
are  now  wearing  the  forest  green  utility 
uniform.  They  wear  It  with  as  much  pride 
and  neatness  as  do  their  older  counterparts 
tn  the  regular  Marine  Corps. 

While  still  too  young  to  serve  their  coun- 
try tn  the  armed  services,  these  young  men 
work  hard  at  being  better  citizens,  and  possi- 
bly future  regular  marines. 

They  are  learning  the  meaning  of  personal 
pride.  Integrity,  and  faithfulness  to  tbetr 
fellow  man.  Also,  they  have  a  headstart 
OD  other  boys  their  age.  for  they  are  learning 
the   meaning   and   value   of   discipline. 

The  Marine  Corps  League  Is  sponsoring  the 
program  knd  has  given  the  first  Natlooal 
Toung     Marinas     charter     to     the     Toung 


Marines   of  the  Valley  Detachment  at  An- 
sonla. Conn. 

Steve  Zuraw,  the  energetic  commanding 
officer  o<  the  Ansonla  detachment,  said  that 
the  boys  get  a  shock  treatment  similar  to 
that  of  a  new  recruit  at  either  P%{t1s  Island 
or  San  Diego.  They  soon  get  to  know  the 
words  "Yes,  sir,"  "No,  sir."  "Double  time" 
and  the  meaning  of  military  courtesy. 

Their  boot  caipp  usually  lasts  for  about  20 
weeks.  The  2  >^ -hour  class  sessions  are  held 
on  Friday  nights.  Upon  completion . of  boot 
training,  the  youths  are  ".graduated"  Into 
the  regular  unit. 

While  the  rank  structure  Is  the  same  as 
the  regular  Marine  Corps,  their  promotions 
entail  far  more  than  having  the  required 
time  In  grade  and  passing  the  current  GMST. 
The  League's  Toung  Marines  are  marked  on 
chiuxh  attendance,  personal  cleanliness,  poet 
attendance,  physical  health  and  school  marks. 
If  a  Toung  Marine's  school  marks  fall  below 
average,  he  is  asked  to  leave  the  orgsmlzatlon. 

This  seems  to  have  Its  desired  effect  be- 
cause the  Toung  Marines  are  well  above  the 
average  In  scholastic  markings.  Teachers 
credit  this  fact  to  the  training  that  the 
youngsters  receive  from  their  D.I.'s,  and  an 
avid  desire  to  learn. 

The  lads  also  have  a  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram In  which  they  are  Instructed  In  box- 
ing, simple  Judo  and  wrestling.  They  are 
also  taught  craftsmanship,  model  bulld'.ng. 
outdoor  survival  and  some  military  subjects. 
Including  drUl,  Inspections,  national  history, 
and  pride  In  Corps  and  county. 

Mr.  Burton  P.  Daugherty,  National  Com- 
mandant of  the  League,  presented  the  Toung 
Marine  charter.  He  said,  "there  can  be  no 
better  way  for  the  league  to  demonstrate  Its 
determination  to  fulfill  Its  purpose  than  to 
sponsor  a  program  for  American  youth  de- 
signed to  preserve  and  perpetuate  •  our  Na- 
tion's heritage  of  a  free  society." 

The  Ansonla  detachment  was  started  early 
In  1962,  and  Its  serves  the  cities  of  Ansonla, 
Derby,  Shelton,  Seymour,  Beacon  Falls,  Ox- 
ford, and  Southbury. 

The  first  formal  presentation  of  the  Toung 
Marines,  In  a  parade,  took  place  at  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  League  national  convention  In 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  1963. 

Due  to  this  particular  performance.  League 
members  decided  to  adopt  the  program  and 
form  other  units  throughout  the  country. 

Units  are  presently  In  operation  In  Con- 
necticut. Florida.  California,  Missouri.  Wash- 
ington. Louisiana,  New  Tork.  and  Illinois. 

"Our  Toung  Marine  program  la  definitely 
one  of  the  flu^t  and  moat  worthwhile  proj- 
ects the  league  has  even  undertaken,"  said 
Marine  Corps  League  Commandant  Daugh- 
erty.    "We're  giving  it  everything  we've  got." 


Day-Jewish  Journal,  a  paper  which  has 
been  an  important  voice  In  Jewish- Amer- 
ican affairs  since  1914.  But  even  be- 
fore that,  Morris  Weinberg  was  a  dy- 
namic force.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, he  has  been  a  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  noble  causes.  His  Is  a  name 
that  evokes  the  warmest  feelings  of  ad- 
miration, and  respect.  He  has  served 
his  people  and  his  country  vei-y.  very 
well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weinberg  are  currently 
enjoying  In  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,.a  retire- 
ment which  they  have  both  earned.  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues,  of  what- 
ever faith  they  may  be,  join  me  In  ex- 
tending their  salutations  and  best  wishes 
to  Morris  aQd  Dora  Weinberg.  I  wish 
them  many,  many  more  years  of  fruit- 
ful and  happy  Ufe^v  They  are  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  nh^  Jews  and  fine 
Americans. 


The  Late  Prime  Minisier  Shattri,  of  India 


Morris  Weinbcrf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  20.  Morris  Weinberg  will  cele- 
brate his  90th  birthday.  At  the  same 
time,  he  and  his  gracious  wife.  Dora, 
will  celebrate  their  65th  wedding  anni- 
versary. It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
salute  these  fine  people  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  enrichment  of 
American  life. 

Morris  Weinberg  Is  the  foimder  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10.  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
twice  In  less  than  2  years,  India  has 
suffered  the  loss  of  Its  leader. 

Each  death  has  been  a  tragedy  and  a 
crisis  of  major  magnitude,  not  only  to 
India,  but  to  the  world. 

Each  has  also  marked  a  tiunlng  point 
And  an  awakening  to  reality  In  this  new — 
yet  old — land  after  centuries  of  slumber. 

The  first  death  was  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  the  Kashmir  aristocrat  who  led 
one-sixth  of  the  world's  F>opulatlon  along 
the  dangerous  and  difficult  path  of  self- 
government  for  17  years. 

The  second  death  was  Prime  Minister 
Shastri.  the  tiny  man  from  near  the  holy 
city  of  Benares,  who  attempted  to  weld 
India  Into  a  cohesive  whole  in  the  face  d 
crises. 

Nehru  was  a  man  of  strength  who  be- 
lieved passionately  In  peace,  a  world 
leader  who  saw  his  dreams  of  a  neutral 
and  economically  strong  India  sur- 
rounded by  peaceful  neighbors  exploded 
by  Red  Chinese  attacks  on  Indian  soil. 

Shastri  was  a  man  of  compassion  who 
believed  In  strength  in  the  face  of  threat! 
from  outside  Its  borders  and  who  turned 
Inward  toward  domestic  problems  rather 
than  outward  toward  the  world. 

Shastri  was  also  a  man  of  courage, 
who  negotiated  a  ceasefire  with  neigh- 
boring Pakistan  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
even  though  such  negotiations  were  dan- 
gerous to  him  politically. 

Prime  Minister  Shastri's  time  in  offlct 
was  short.  But  his  accompllshmentt 
may  well  prove  to  be  among  the  greate«t 
in  Indian  history. 

His  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  Kashmir, 
to  feed  the  people  of  India  and  find  the 
means  by  which  India  could  defend  Itself 
from  Red  C  hlnese  aggression  are  deedi 
which  many  thought  Impossible  of 
achievement. 


•i 


Out  of  the  death  of  this  man  so  smaU 
In  physical  stature  but  so  large  In  heart 
and  mind  could  come  peace  and  stability 
for  India  and  the  subcontinent  and  a 
richer  life  for  Its  people. 


Whj  Shoald  Open  Dealing:  Be  Sntpect? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  President  since  1954  has 
offered  support  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Over  the  years,  we  have  made 
a  national  pledge  to  help  that  country 
defend  Its  Independence. 

President  Johnson  also  took  up  this 
task  Indeed,  he  expanded  the  American 
Involvement  by  many  times  believing 
that  to  withdraw  from  one  battlefield 
means  only  to  prepare  for  the  next  We 
are  no  longer  losing  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam—nor, however,  are  we  reaUy  win- 
ning it.  We  are  at  least  In  a  position 
where  we  can  seek  peace  terms  with 
honor  and  without  surrendering  South 
Vietnam  to  the  aggressors. 

Preddent  Johnson  has  launched  an 
all-out  peace  offensive  to  achieve  a  ces- 
sation of  the  hostilities.  He  was  im- 
mediately attacked  for  his  "grandstand 
play  and  his  "Insincerity."  Previously  he 
was  severely  criticized  for  his  so-called 
indifference  to  enemy  peace  feelers,  and 
now  he  Is  being  attacked  for  taking  the 
initiative  In  this  area. 

Perhaps  this  is  Just  an  element  of  our 
American  democracy.  Whatever  our 
leaders  do.  we  mistrust  their  motives  and 
make  the  most  of  our  freedom  to  criti- 
cize. 

w^a^Tf^r  .r"***^^  ^^  Loudon  Waln- 
wright  in  Ufe  magaplne  deals  with  this 

Irflif'f''^~/v:    J  ^"^*  tWs  exceUent 

^l  «rH  w  ,*?*'"*^'  °'  '^y  colleagues. 
The  article  f oUows : 

Why  Shouu)  Opkn  Dealing  Be  Suspbct? 

( By  U>ndon  WaJnwrtght) 

of'^«w.^t*?  >"*««'«"«  durtng  theee  days 
OT  Preeldent  Johnson's  peace  offensive  to  hear 

TTie  President  Is  variously  accused  of  partlci- 
^If  ^  w  ^.''^^'**  vaudeville,  of  pr^lclng 
amateurish  diplomacy,  of  negating  gains  we 
have  won  in  Vietnam,  of  ^llsbS=^^  ^ 
own  toage  as  a  man  of  peace  before  he  ad- 
vuee  the  Congress  and  the  people  that  wo  will 
have  to  escalate  the  war.  ^^ 

Certainly  Mr.  Johnson  thrives  on  theatri- 
cality, and  he  deUghts  In  taking  devious 
routes  to  hidden  objectives.  Tet  I  am^^ 
tonJshed  that  more  people  have  not  Inter- 
preted this  dramatic,  high-level  mlflslonary 
•asault  around  the  globe  as  evidence  thathe 
Mnoerely  seeks  an  hanorable  emd  of  the  con- 
flict. In  fact.  I  think  the  skepUclam  about 
hUi  methods  and  his  alms  not  only  dem^ 
the  man  but  renders  to  the  enemy  a  fun 
measure  of  the  same  sort  of  comfort  thmr  mt 
from  our  peace  marchers.  See.  It  mlghtSwOl 
be  said  in  Hanoi,  the  Americans  themaelvM 
have  UtUe  ftutu  in  this  dlplomattTlS- 
aylng:  it  is  a  sign  of  trickery  or  weaknMu 
and  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  wltli  It. 


The  reason  for  the  skepticism  Ilea.  I  think. 
In  a  national  tmlt  we  dont  boast  about  or 
even  reaUy  believe  we  poesees.     If   w«  are 
cheerful,  generous,  and  courageous,  we  are 
also  highly  sru^lclous  a  good  bit  trf  the  time 
especially  about  a  situation  where  the  carts 
appear  to  be  out  on  the  table.    On  occasions 
where  there   Is   some  room  for  bargaining 
like  buying  an  automobUe.  most  of  us  I  sus^ 
pect,  go  into  the  deal  with  the  feeling  we  are 
going  to  get  cUpped  and  wind  up  the  negotia- 
tions sure  of  it.    In  the  fleld  of  diplomacy 
Americans  have  become  conditioned  to  sus- 
pect that  nothing  reaUy  worthwhile  can  be 
arrived  at  <^Jenly,  and  that  aU  meanUi«ful 
activities  must  take  place  In  secret.    We  sift 
a  bucket  of  innuendo  for  a  drop  of  truth 
Like  the  man  in  psychoanalysis  who  U  puz- 
zled by  his  friend's  "HeUo."  we  often  wonder 
what  Is  reaily  meant  by  the  simplest  thing*. 
Used    to   the   notion    that   big    things^* 
brought  off  in  whispers,  we  doubt  the  hon- 

«~L  °'  *  '°^'*'  *''**^  ^°*'=«-  Of  course  the 
North  Vietnamese.  Chinese,  and  Russians  all 
share  this  characteristic  of  euspldon,  so 
there  Is  a  lot  of  mutual  dUtrust.  But  must 
that  rule  out  bare  truth  as  a  tactic  of  Inter- 
national communication? 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount  of 
^Jeculatlon  about  the  factore  that  mlKht 
have  impelled  the  President  to  undertake 
this  personalized,  global  expression  of  his  and 
tUs  country's  alms  toward  peace.  Some  of 
this  speculaOon  holds  that  Mr.  Johnson  was 
driven  to  this  extreme  in  order  to  confound 
and  silence  the  criUcs  of  his  administration's 
polldes  in  Vietnam.  The  peace  marchers, 
the  draft  card  burners,  the  seLf-immolatoiB 
so  this  noUon  goes,  have  forced  the  President 
into  a  new  and  unusual  stance. 

I  very  much  doubt  that  this  Is  so.  There 
can  be  no  queeUon  that  the  President  has 
been  disturbed  by  the  current  agitations  of 
one  sort  and  another,  and  certainly  he  must 
have  been  upset  by  the  allegaUons  that  in 
the  recent  past  the  United  State*  had  been 
reluctant  to  find  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Surely,  too.  he  has  been  aware— though  his 
favorite  Indicators,  the  polls,  do  not  always 
clearly  show  such  things— of  the  fact  that 
the  national  conscience  is  troubled  by  the 
bloody  dilemmas  of  Vietnam.  Yet  It  seems 
more  reasonable  to  me  to  brileve  that  the 
R^ldent  U  not  simply  acting  In  response  to 
these  things,  but  rather  that  he  Is  testing  out 
direct  truthfulness  as  a  possible  approach  to 
the  practical  solution  of  a  terrible  problem. 
Why  on  earth  does  that  have  to  be  such  a 
poor  Idee? 

For  one  Important  thing,  there  appears  to 
be  no  evidence  that  we  have  been  getting  any 
Closer  to  a  peaceful  settlement  throu^  the 
techniques  of  a  mounting  escalation  The 
enemy  simply  increases  his  commitment,  and 

\l  !^,ff '5^^^^°'*"  '^"^  "^"ch  escalattoo. 
It  will  take  to  bring  Hanoi  to  what  U  N  Am-' 
bassador  Arthur  Goldberg,  in  an  Interestlnit 
reminder  that  he  was  once  a  blgtlme  Ubor 
lawyer  referred  to  in  Rome  as  "the  bargain- 
ing table."  I  suppose  that.  If  we  ever  reach 
that  place,  it  wUl  indeed  be  a  bargaining 
table,  with  certain  clauses  tipped  Into  the 
contract  here  and  there  to  mollify  the  vari- 
ous parties.  Assuming  that  our  prtoclpal 
goal  Is  peace,  assuming  also  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  betray  our  obUgatlons  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  or  to  cut  and  run  to  achieve 
that  peace,  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
mmimlze  our  chances  for  It  by  saying  so  to 
everyone  within  Jet  range. 
When  I  heard  Pope  Paul  say  Ui  New  York, 

r^f*  ^°^»,'^l'^  °*^*'  again,"  I  beUeved 
Oiat  he  thought  such  an  astounding  oondl- 
ttan  was  possible.     When  I  hear  that  a  covey 

^i^f"*^**  ''*™***  H^^^HMT.  Harrlmaii 
Goldljerg,  Bundy.  and  WUllams  has  fanned 

tog  that  the  man  who  sent  them  means  what 
he  say*.  And  from  the  strident  tone  of  the 
•quawki  aow  oatntng  from  Hanoi,  Td  gue« 


A65 

werfuJ^Miarters  are  whispering 
armepTit.  too.  t-  "* 


that  some  powerfv 

to  them  that  hrmc^ ...  vw 

.,J1^"*"L'^*^^™^^'^"'  '^^  himself  in  the 
spectrum  of  Amertcin  opinion— unlew  he  Is 
in  favor  of  aU-out^Ssault  or.  on  the  <rth« 
hand,  total  withdrawal  frxxn  Vietnam— mort 
people,  from  the  peace  marchers  to  the 
Pentagon,  should  be  able  to  take  some  en- 
couragement from  the  peace  offensive. 
Among  other  things.  It  has  clarified  our  aims 
to  a  great  part  of  the  world.  If  some  remain 
unconvinced  we  are  at  least  emphatically  on 
the  record.  Whatever  the  results  of  this 
offensive  are.  It  seems  to  me  entirely  worthy 

WlUch  raises,  of  course.  Ae  question  of 
failure.  What  if  the  North  Vletaamese  re- 
fuse to  take  the  lull  in  the  bombing  or  the 
■  President- »  peace  talk  us  an  opportunity  to 
move  toward  a  settlement?  Do  we  then— 
oiu-  honest  Intentions  spat  upon— faU  back 
on  the  cruel  logic  of  escalaUon  and  an  ex- 
panded war?  Do  we,  our  worst  suspicions 
apparently  proved  out  about  the  uaeleesness 
of  straightforward  diplomacy,  return  quickly 
to  the  upward  spiral  of  death?  On  preclselT 
that    matter    New    York    Times    Columnist 

^^%^^'^  "*"  *  ^^  Kood  question: 
"What  s  the  rush?-  What,  Indeed?  The 
P«ice  offensive  has  been  a  good  effort  and  I 
beueve  we  should  not  easily  abandon  it  Just 
because  It  does  not  immediately  work.  The 
stones  grind  slow. 


"Magsie"  Higpju 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   ENDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  January  12,  1968 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  enclose  this 
editorial  from  the  Munde  (Ind.)  Star 
titled  "  'Maggie  Hlgglns'  In  the  Issue  of 
January  7. 1966. 
%^^  The  article  follows: 


"Maoguc"  Hxccdts 

Fragile,  blond  Itarguerite  Hlgglns  wor» 
mud  like  other  women  wear  makeup  while 
she  was  covering  the  Korean  war 

But  as  she  tcrfd  tift  general  who  ordered 
ner  to  leave  the  combat  zone,  she  wasnt 
WM-kUig  In  Korea  as  a  woman.  "X  am  here  - 
she  said,  "as  a  war  correspondent." 

Btxe  was.  and  a  good  one.  who  slogged 
through  the  thick  of  It  with  the  toai-aoiaLen. 
wearing  slacks,  khaki  shirt,  sneakers,  and  a 
fatigue  cap. 

«-f*i!..T°!^**  '*^''  ■**  ^^  *»«•  baptism  of 
Are  with  the  7th  U.S.  Army  on  the  Austrian 
front.    She  accompanied  the  Uberating  forces 

H«^^^?^  '^''^  ™"*^»  *l5tog  empire. 
Her  dispatches  on  the  hcarors  of  the  a>n- 
centratlon  camps  at  Dachau  and  Buchenwald 
were   detailed,  crisp   and   strong.     So.   also 

r^lSr'^.  "^  ^""^  ^'^''^  ^^'^  ^« 

^Ji^l  ^  ^^  superior  reporter's  habit  of 
refusing  to  accept  the  surface  picture  as  the 
true  one.  Her  sixth  and  last  book.  "Our 
Vietnam  Nightmare."  boldly  traces  the  In- 
trigues \xi  the  upper  echelons  of  the  Ken- 
nedy admmutraOon  which  led  to  the  over- 
^»7T^f^  assassination  of  President  Ugo 
Dlnh  Diem  and  his  brother.  Ngo  DUih  Nhu 

Maggie"  traveled  light  at  the  front- 
Just  carried  a  toothbrush  and  towel  But 
she  traveled  far.  It  was  a  tropical  illness 
picked  up  during  her  travels  that  cost  her 
llfe^  But  not  before  she  had  made  her 
special  contribution  to  help  her  country  un- 
derstand the  kaleidoscopic  events  of  »  vio- 
lent time.  -  ••"- 
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When  Does  Space  Pit  ia  a  War  Badfet? 

KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

om  rrxAB 

IN  THX  HOX7SK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spetiker. 
the  editorial  In  the  Sunday  Star  of  De- 
cember 19,  1965,  Is  a  most  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  role  of  our  spare  program 
In  a  wartime  situation.  This  editorial 
clearly  identifies  the  essential  features  of 
the  NASA  effort  and  Its  place  in  meeting 
our  national  commitments  In  the  Viet- 
nam struggle. 

Whxbk  Does  Spacs  Fit  xm  a  Wa*  Bttdgct? 

Tliere  la  mor«  than  a  little  Irony  In  ttie 
fact  tbat  a  cutback  In  space  spending,  at 
least  In  some  degree.  Is  almoet  certain  to 
follow  cloee  on  the  heels  of  lasV  week's 
splandld  acblerements  by  our  astronauts, 
■▼en  so,  and  however  Incongruous  It  may 
seem,  the  demands  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  are 
bearing  down  hard  on  a  beleaguered  Presi- 
dent. 

The  outlook  In  this  respect  has  been  some- 
what clouded  by  the  peace  feeler  from  HanoL 
If  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  was  serious,  this  overture 
might  have  led  to  a  ceasefire  and  peace  nego- 
tiations. Any  such  hope,  however,  seems  to 
have  gone  down  the  drain  as  a  restilt  of 
premature  publicity  and  the  obvious  ambtg- 
ultlea  In  the  proposal  Itself.  Hanoi  Is  now 
saying,  untruthfully,  that  the  whole  thing 
was  an  American  "fabrication." 

This  probably  means  that  the  war  will  go 
on  and  that  Its  costs  can  be  expected  to 
rise  by  blAloos  of  doUars.  And  If  we  are 
to  avoid  budget  deficits  of  very  dangerous 
proportions  the  Oovemment  wUl  have  to 
retrench  In  the  area  at  the  nonessentials  or 
poab  throu^  a  major  tax  Increase. 

No  easy  chotcee  are  In  sight.  A  tax  booat 
In  an  election  year,  especially  after  all  the 
•elf -serving  applause  which  followed  the  most 
recent  tax  reditctlon.  will  be  a  bitter  pill 
for  Gongreea  to  swallow,  particularly  for  those 
lleokbers  who  wUl  be  up  for  reelection.  Sig- 
nificant retrenchments  can  and  should  be 
made  In  soom  at  tbm  Great  Society's  mas- 
sive social  pmgraina.  But  this.  too.  will  be 
politically  dUaeult.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Itfar- 
tln  Luther  King,  Jr.  has  already  served  notice 
that  If  the  President  tries  to  take  this  way 
out  of  his  rtii«imiir»m  -^ire  wUl  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  use  oiur  lobbying  and  protest 
activity  to  B»t  Ooa^Ms  to  reverse  It."  The 
President,  with  his  keen  ear  for  the  poUUeal 
nuances,  will  need  a  great  deal  of  fortltade 
to  stand  up  to  this  threat. 

So.  quite  naturally,  the  budget  prunei« 
are  taking  a  hard  look  at  prospective  space 
spending.  What  NASA  projects  can  be  can- 
eeled.  stretched  out.  or  pxiahed  backf  Reali*- 
tleally,  what  Is  the  outlook  for  significant 
economies  In  this  areaf 

Space  spending  In  this  fiscal  year,  which 
•nda  June  SO.  will  be  about  $5  17  bllilon. 
NASA  would  Uke  an  additional  SSOO  million 
for  next  year,  but  probably  won't  get  It.  A 
halt  In  further  work  on  the  Advanced  Orbit- 
ing Solar  Observatory  b<is  been  announced. 
A  nuclear  power  tmlt  for  the  Voyager  proj- 
ect, envisioning  an  unmanned  Journey  to 
Mara  In  the  1070's,  may  be  In  danger.  And 
other  as  yet  unidentified  exploratory  under- 
takings are  expected  to  get  the  ax. 

Development  of  a  nuclear  power  unit 
would  be  expenaiva.  Tbls  Is  not  generally 
tme.  bowever,  of  immanned  space  axplora- 
UoB.  Cosfsqaently  the  opportunity  for  eoon- 
oonles  in  these  piujaeO.  at  least  m  ttie 
short  run.  are  not  great.  For  practical  pur- 
pooes  this  leaves  as  areas  of  possible  substan- 


tial savings,  the  remaining  Oemlnl  flights 
and  the  forthcoming  teats  ot  Apollo,  the 
spacecraft  which  has  been  counted  upon  to 
land  Amerlaans  on  the  moon  by  1949. 

The  lunar  project  Is  the  big  dollar  con- 
sumer. CstimJates  ot  the  eventual  cost  range 
from  $20  to  S90  bUllon. 

The  moon  program  grows  out  ot  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  ot  1068, 
strongly  backed  by  the  then  majority  leader, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  a  proposal  in  1901  by 
President  Kennedy  which  looked  toward  a 
manned  flight  to  the  moon  and  back  by  the 
end  of  this  decade.  Among  the  considera- 
tions was  the  prospect  that  we  might  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon,  and  thereby  offset 
some  of  the  prestige  they  had  won  through 
their  sputnik  flights  and  the  great  power  of 
their  launching  rockets.  ^ 

Support  for  a  crash  program  to  get  to  the 
moon  has  been  considerably  less  than  unani- 
mous. One  of-  the  dissenters  is  Dr.  Warren 
Weaver,  a  distinguished  mathematician  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Association 
tor  the  Advancement  of  Science.  In  a  copy- 
righted Interview  earlier  this  month  with 
U.S.  News  ft  World  Report,  Dr.  Weaver  said 
that  if  we  are  doing  this  as  scene  "ridiculous 
race"  against  the  Russians  It  Is  "Just  plain 
stupid."  The  moon,  he  added.  Is  going  to  be 
there,  and  "I  think  we  are  utilizing  at  the 
present  time  altogether  too  much  money," 
*  *  *  too  much  ot  our  Nation's  technical 
competence  and  too  much  strategic  material. 
Dr.  Weaver  bellevee  the  really  Important 
questions  which  may  be  answered  through  a 
•30  bUllon  moon  project  could  have  been 
sensibly  answered  at  a  cost  of  tSOO  million 
over  a  6-year  period.  Presumably,  what  he 
had  In  mind  was  the  landing  of  instruments, 
not  men,  on  the  moon. 

Quite  a  different  view  Is  held  by  Dr.  George 
C  Mueller,  NASA's  associate  administrator 
for  manned  space  flight.  In  an  address  to 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
a  year  ago.  be  said  the  principal  goal  of  the 
manned  space  program  la  not  to  beat  the 
Russians  to  the  moon,  but  to  make  the 
United  States  first  In  space.  Apparently  cal- 
culating that  the  8-year  Apollo  program  wUl 
coat  about  S30  bUUon.  Dr.  Mueller  said:  "We 
found  that  If  the  remaining  6  years  of  work 
were  stretched  out  over  13  years  the  total 
eost  of  the  presently  approved  maimed  flight 
program  would  Increase  by  about  30  percent, 
or  about  se  bUllon.  Thus,  the  economic 
considerations  support  the  maintenance  of 
the  present  well-paced  schedule." 

What  this  seems  to  mean  Is  that  a  cutback 
oi9eT  the  next  few  years,  assuming  this  to  be 
feasible,  would  Increase  the  flnal  bill  by  the 
very  large  sunn  of  tS  bUUon.  And  If  an  even- 
tual higher  cost  Ls  thought  to  be  worthwhile 
for  the  sake  of  reduced  expenditures  In  the 
Immediate  future,  the  problenoa  of  a  slTetch- 
out  still  remain  formidable. 

The  financial  oommitments  already  made 
for  the  Apollo  program,  not  to  mention  the 
remaining  Gemini  launchings.  cannot  be  dis- 
honored. The  first  Saturn  rocket,  the  IB,  la 
ready  for  its  initial  test.  The  Saturn  V.  ex- 
pected to  produce  7.6  million  pounds  of 
thrust.  Is  far  advanced.  So  Is  work  on  the 
vehicles  which  these  powerful  rockets  can 
hurl  into  space.  It  la  difficult  to  see  how 
this  work  can  be  stopped  or  significantly 
•lowed  down  without  losing  more  than  would 
be  gained  from  a  temporary  dollar  savings. 
Then  there  la  the  problem  of  holding  to- 
gether the  space  team  we  have  so  carefully 
built  up.  Including  not  only  the  astronauts 
themselves,  but  also  the  300,000  highly 
trained  technicians  who  back  them  up.  To 
let  some  or  most  of  tbem  go  could  have 
disastrous  ooosequencea  on  our  whole  fu- 
ture In  space. 

The  very  sartatemce  ot  this  spaoe-and-tbe- 
budget  problem  rests,  of  eourse,  on  the  •»• 
•umptlon  that  we  are  In  for  a  king 
war  w::iich  will  make  Inrreaslng 
our   men   and   our   reaouroea.     If   the   new 


peace-feeler  report  should  prove  to  be  the 
real  thing,  if  indeed  we  get  to  the  conference 
table  before  much  longer,  the  President  will 
not  have  to  concern  himself  undxily  with 
budget  cute  in  the  nonmlUtary  areas.  But 
Mr.  Johnson'  as  of  now  cannot  bank  on  such 
a  happy  issue  out  of  all  his  afflictions.  He 
must  plan  to  cut  spending  where  he  can  cut. 
And  while  the  space  program  can  be  trimmed 
here  and  there,  the  really  big  Item  In  tbat 
program — the  Journey  to  the  moon — does  not 
seem  to  hold  much  promise  for  the  pruners. 
Which  means  that  the  squeeze  must  be  ap- 
plied elsewhere. 


A  Sapertrain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or    NrW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  'gratifying  legislative  achievements 
of  the  first  session  was  the  high-speed 
ground  transit  act.  Many  hope — and  I 
am  one  of  them — that  this  program  will 
help  railroads  regain  "Jie  popularity  and 
prosperity  they  once  enjoyed  In  the  pas- 
senger field. 

I  am  proud  that  one  of  the  test  proj- 
ects of  this  program  will  take  place  In 
late  1966  between  New  Brunswick  and 
Trenton,  N.J.,  because  of  the  area's 
unique  rail  facilities  and  physical 
qualities. 

It  was  satisfying  to  fead  in  late  1965 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
awarded  a  contract  to  the  Budd  Co.  for 
the  cars  that  will  conduct  the  experi- 
ments and  tests.  And  service  on  the 
Boston-New  York-Washington  run  Is  ex- 
pected to  start  about  April  1967.  with 
train  speeds  ranging  to  150  miles  per 
hour.  Because  of  the  many  merits  of 
New  Brunswick  and  the  surrounding 
area.  I  hope  that  this  "Hub  City"  will  be 
one  of  the  stops  on  the  run. 

In  short,  notable  progress  is  being 
made  on  this  historic  and  challenging 
rail  program.  As  one  of  its  several  co- 
sponsors  and  as  a  resident  of  Middlesex 
County,  where  part  of  the  tests  will  be 
held.  I  submit  an  editorial  by  the  New 
Brunswick  Oally  Home  News  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  1965.  enUUed  "Next  Year,  a 
Supertraln." 

The  editorial  follows: 

NkXT  Team,  a  StmxrxAiN 
Tou  won't  be  on  It  but  by  this  time  next 
year  youll  see  a  shiny  four-car  supertraln 
whooshing  along  the  Pennsy  mainline  be- 
tween here  an-l  Trenton  at  a  cod  160  miles 
per  hour.  That's  2'/i  miles  per  minute,  and 
that's  pretty  fast. 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  Northeast 
Corridor  project  has  awarded  the  Budd  Co.  of 
Philadelphia  a   near-mlUlon-doUar  contract 
for  a  crash  program  to  get  the  four  new  cars    ^ 
on  the  raUs  late  next  year.  ■ 

The  cart  are  not  strictly  new.  They'll  be 
basically  the  shiny  self-propelled  Budd  cars 
tbat  a  lucky  traveler  occasionally  finds  on 
the  Philadelphia-New  York  run.  A  stream- 
lined new  design  and  a  souped  up  power- 
plant  (mere  than  90  percent  more  powerful 
tban  the  existing  ones)  will  raise  the  train's 
•peed  trota  Ita  present  90  mllM  per  hour  to 
tbe  desired  160  mUea  per  hour; 
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The  project  people  sdy  this  stretch  of  track 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton  has 
been  chosen  because  It  has  welded  rails  which 
give  a  smooth  ride.  It  Is  likely  another  factor 
leading  to  locating  the  experiment  here  is 
the  fac*  that  this  stretch  Is  virtually  curve- 
lees. 

While  this  test  of  high  speed  rail  equip- 
ment Is  being  made  here  with  electrically 
powered  units,  the  project  will  conduct  an- 
other experiment  on  a  stretch  of  nonelec- 
trlfled  track  somewhere  between  Boston  and 
Hew  YOTk  on  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  The 
pdwer  In  this  second  experiment  wUl  be  gas 
tifrblnes.  ContracU  are  expected  to  be  let 
soon  for  this  experiment. 

The  reeults  of  the  two  tests  wUl  be  evalu- 
ated, and  then  it  is  expected  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  choee  the  better 
system  and  order  50  cars  at  a  coet  of  some 
$10  million  and  put  them  Into  service  be- 
tween  Boston   and   Washington. 

The  benefits  which  150  miles  per  hour 
speeds  will  bring  to  different  communities 
win  vary.  A  key  factor  wUl  be  the  choice 
o*  stops  for  the  high  speed  trains.  Obvi- 
ously they  can't  stop  at  every  station  dt  they 
will  never  attain  the  termlnal-to-termlnal 
■peed  which  Is  the  chief  reason  for  eetab- 
llahlng  the  service. 

We  woiild  hope  and  expect  that  New 
Brunswick  would  be  a  regular  stop  for  the 
high  speetf  trains.  Our  area  Is  growing  ra- 
pidly in  population.  Rutgers  will  continue 
to  generate  more  and  more  passenger  poten- 
ttal.  Some  of  our  largest  industries  are 
headquartered  In  cities  on  the  Boeton-New 
Tork-Washlngton  run  and  their  executives 
will  find  the  high  speed  service  convenient 
If  there  is  a  stop  here.  New  Brunswick  would 
wao  be  the  logical  stop  for  travel  between 
Princeton  and  New  York  and  the  Northeast 
While  the  new-servlce  U  being  tested  here 
Hew  Brunswick  wUl  be  a  center  of  Interest 
for  aU  people  Interested  in  railway  progress 
Md  the  refurbishing  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Blatlon  here  for  the  Rutgers  bicentennial  will 
eonxe  at  a  time  appropriate  In  railroad  his- 
tory too. 


Whereas  the  Volimteers  in  Service  to 
America  are  fellow  citizens  who  have  choeen 
to  devote  1  year  of  their  Uves  to  this  na- 
tionwide effort  and  are  now  seeing  others 
who  Join  their  ranks;  and 

Whereas  many  people  In  Wyoming  are 
eUglble  to  Join  VISTA— retired  teacher*, 
technicians,  young  college  graduates,  hus- 
band and  wife  teams  who  are  seeking  new 
programs  to  offer  encouragement  and  aaslst- 
ance,  can  work  with  people  in  1  of  the  60 
States  and  U.S.  territories;  and 

Whereas  the  Wyoming  courage  and  experi- 
ence in  fighting  hardship  U  an  Important 
asset  for  VISTA  volunteers;  Wyoming  people 
can  carry  their  spirit  and  skill  to  the  poor 
people  of  America,  in  rui'al  and  urban  com- 
munities wherever  poverty  exists  • 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Clifford  P.  Hansen  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  period  of  January  9  through 
January  15.  1968,  as  VISTA  Week  In  Wyoming 
and  urge  all  who  can  to  explore  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  America  on  Its  diverse  home 
fronts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  be  afflied  thU  4th  day 
of  January,  1966. 

Clitford  p.  Hansen, 

Governor. 
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serve  peace,  relieve  the  oppressed  and  main- 
tain  freedom  In  our  world. 

Bless  all  nations  of  mankind  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  and  hasten  the  time  when  the 
principles  of  holy  religion  shall  so  prevaU 
that  none  shall  wage  war  any  more  for  the 
purposes  of  aggression  and  none  shall  need 
it  as  a  means  of  defense. 

Bless  the  food  of  the  hour  and  strengthen 
our  bodies  to  do  Thy  wUl  In  all  thlnra  we 
pray  in  Thy  Holy  Name.     Amen 


Wyoming  VISTA  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  fronts  in  the  war 
onpoverty  Is  VISTA.  The  Volunteers  Ih 
Bervlce  to  America  have  asked  and  an- 
swered the  question  of  what  they  can  do 
lor  their  country.  VISTA  Initiated  a 
program  In  October  at  Port  Washakie  In 
Wyoming.  The  understanding  and  as- 
•artance  of  VISTA  volunteers  has  won  the 
WBPect  and  gratitude  of  our  entire  State 
in  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  enter  the 
•tatement  of  Gov.  Clifford  P.  Hansen  In 
^oclalming  this  week  as  VISTA  Week  in 
Wyoming. 
The  proclamation  follow,?: 

PaOCLAlfATIOl* 

Whereas  the  war  on  poverty  Is  the  concern 

«  an  citizens  and  Its  succeesful  waging  can 

mng  new  hope  and  opportunity  to  those  fel- 

tow  Americans  who  do  not  share  In  this  Na- 

jwon's  promise;  and 

Whereaa  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
h^^i*?^.^  poverty  ia  through  the  eflorU  of 
tadlvldual  persons  who  live  and  work  with 
the  poor;  and 


Invocation  for  Navy  Day  Lnncheon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  invocation  for  the  Navy  Day  lunch- 
«>n  celebration,  given  by  the  Reverend 
Howard  Dalttwi  of  the  Pirst  Methodist 
Church  in  Santa  Rosa.  Calif.,  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  impressive 
opening  prayers  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing. 

In  observing  the  comments  and  reac- 
tions of  the  Navy  personnel  in  attend- 
ance at  this  lunchewi.  I  was  convinced 
ttiat  they  were  equally  Impressed. 
Therefore,  I  take  this  opportunltj  to  In- 
clude Reverend  Dalton's  prayer  In  the 
Conor EssiONAi  Record  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  Congress. 

Invocation  roa  Navt  Dat  LtmcHTON 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  all  mankind  We 
come  unto  Thee  with  gratitude  In  our  hearts 
and  words  of  praise  upon  our  Upe.  Receive 
our  thanks  for  the  good  earth,  upon  which 
we  are  privileged  to  Uve.  and  all  the  bless- 
ings that  come  \mto  us  from  Thee 

We  praise  Thee  for  the  Ideals  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  lived  dangerously,  fought  hero- 
ically, and  served  courageously  to  gain  and 
maintain  our  freedom.  Olve  us  a  renewed 
vision  of  the  true  meaning  of  freedom  and  a 
determination  to  preserve  and  extend  It  unto 
all  Thy  children. 

May  Thy  ^richest  blessings  be  upon  the 
OMnmander  In  Chief  of  our  Nation  and  all 
others  who  guide  the  policies  and  desUny  of 
our  Nation.  Endow  them  with  divine  wis- 
dom  that  In  all  decisions  made  Thy  wlU  shaU 
be  done  on  earth. 

As  our  attention  centers  upon  the  Naval 
personnel  who  have  and  continue  to  aerve 
so  faithfully,  we  give  thee  thanks  for  each  of 
them  who  have  given  so  much  for  us  ■  Orm- 
rtoualy  blees  the  officers  and  men  of  our 
Navy.  Guard  the  ships  that  plow  throu^ 
tlie  waters  of  the  seas  in  their  efforts  to  preT 


Gemini  7  Nearin;  Final  Laps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  txxas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

*v,**'a'^°^  °^  'T^'^as-  Mr-  Speaker, 
the  p^as  Times  Herald  featured  an 
article  by  Alvln  B.  Webb,  Jr..  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1965,  which  cAtches  the  flavor  of 
the  flnal  laps  of  the  flights  of  Gemini  6 
and  7  and  the  total  dedication  of  our 
astronauts  reaching  the  objective  of 
landing  on  the  moon  by  1970.  The  dia- 
log between  the  Houston  control  and 
astronauts  Prank  Borman  and  James 
Loyell  typifies  their  dedication  to  ful- 
filling our  national  objective.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  dialog  In  the 
last  hours  of  the  fiight : 

Gemini  7  Nearing  Final  Laps:  Pictures 
Taken  at  Rendezvous  Elate  Spacemen 
(By  Alvln  B.  Webb,  Jr.) 
Space     Center,     Houston. — Space     kings 
FVank  Borman  and  James  Lovell,  Joking  and 
cheerfully    recaUlng    their    tremendous    ex- 
perience of  rendezvous  with  Gemini  6    sped 
today  toward  their  14th  and  flnal  day  In  wblt 
and  an  Atlantic  splashdown  tomorrow. 

WhUe  earthllngs  viewed  the  first  spectacu- 
lar film  of  that  nose-to-nose  formation  flight 
the_ Oemlnl  7  crew  fought  off  problems  with  a 
pesky  fuel  cell  electrical  supply  system  and 
received  a  "go"  for  their  14th  day. 

Their  space  buddies,  Gemini  6  Pilots  Wal- 
t»  Schlrra  and  Thomas  StaffcM-d.  returned 
today  to  Cape  Kennedy.  Oemlnl  6  brought 
back  the  first  pictures  of  a  spaceship  in  or- 
blt-a  fantastic  view  of  Gemini  7  close  to 
within  6  feet  of  It  Wednesday 

Astronaut  Elliot  See  told  Borman  and  Lo- 
vell the  pictures  "are  remarkably  clear  •  •  • 
Just  every  Uttle  detaU  as  clear  as  a  bell  Tou 
lot*  Just  great  sItUng  up  there." 

"WeU.  thank  you,"  the  obviously  pleased 
Borman  replied.  "It  wai  a  tremendous  ex- 
perience. 

"We're  really  In  pretty  good  shape."  Bor- 
man reported.  They  were  In  their  "igsth 
orbit. 

They  were  also  told  the  fllmstrips  were 
shown  over  television  networks,  to  which 
Borman  quipped  in  Jest;  "And  we  are  In  our 
underwear." 

Borman  also  had  a  word  to  say  when 
ground  stations  told  them  Schlrra  and  Staf- 
ford stepped  from  their  capsule  Friday  as  If 
they  had  been  up  for  a  brief  Jet  plane  ride- 

"That's  all  they  did.  for  crying  out  loud  " 

PUght  Director  Jolin  Hodge  said  he  was 
"very  happy"  today  with  the  erraUc  fuel  cells 
on  the  Gemini  7. 

"All  the  systems  we  have  looked  at  aii  go- 
ing extremely  weU,"  Ho«>ge  said.  "There's  no 
reasMi  why  we  shouldn't  Just  go  straight  cm 
♦townhlll  from  here  on." 

Hodge  said  Gemini  7  had  about  8  to  10 
poxiaOa  ot  fuel  left  and  would  have  half  of 
that  Sattirday  for  reentry. 
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The  fuel  cell  p«x)toleHis  were  considered  lo 
Mrtoiia  Thursday  that  It  aewned  poaatble  the 
14-da7  flight  might  be  cut  short.  But  th«r« 
was  no  talk  of  that  today  either  at  the  spao* 
center  or  In  the  spacecraft  where  Borman  and 
Lovell,  cheerful  and  relaxed,  chatted  with 
pround  controUera. 

Both  astronauts  awoke  chipper  and  re- 
sponded crisply  when  See  radioed  an  up- 
dated flight  plan  to  them. 

"HI.  there.  Houston,  how  are  you  this 
nfornlng?"  Borman  said  "Did  you  sleep  well 
last  night?" — turning  the  tables  on  ground 
eoDtrollers.  who  haye  been  asking  continual 
questions  on  the  astronauts'  condition. 

See  flUed  Borman  m  on  Schlrra's  pinpoint 
landing  near  the  carrier  Warp  Thursday,  and 
Borman  said: 

"Get  that  right.  There's  a  lot  riding  on 
this."  He  and  Schlrra  made  a  bet  Wedneeday 
during  their  hlrtorlc  rendeivous  flight  as  to 
which  wotUd  get  the  cloeest  to  the  earner  on 
landing. 

Lovell  asked  about  hU  wife  Marilyn,  who  Is 
expected  to  give  birth  to  their  fourth  child 
this  month,  night  Surgeon  Dr.  Charles 
Berry  told  him  there  was  "a  Uttle  bit  of  a 
•care  the  other  night  but  It  dldnt  amount 
to  anything." 

He  said  Urs.  Lovell  was  sorry  she  dldnt 
have  the  baby  while  Lovell  was  In  orbit. 

The  first  pho<ogTaphs  showed  the  Gemini 
T  spacecraft  looking  brandnew  and  glid- 
ing over  the  brilliant  blues  and  whites  of 
earth  1S6  miles  below. 

(The  dramatic  pictures,  believed  taken  by 
Schlrra,  showed  straps  dangling  frofn  a 
thermal  blanket  attached  to  the  rear  of  the 
adapter  section  to  protect  It  from  the  bitter 
oold  of  spkce. 

(The  straps  were  left  when  the  spacecraft 
separated  from  the  launch  vehicle. 

(The  object  which  Qemlnl  7  astronauts 
said  hit  their  windshield  shortly  after  launch 
December  4  apparently  was  one  of  the 
straps.) 

The  Oemlnl  7  spacecraft  was  also  having 
troubles  with  two  of  Its  maneuvering  rockets, 
but  the  problem  was  not  serious  and  the  fuel 
oells  were  receiving  moat  at  the  attention. 

Spmce  agency  oOlclals  denied  they  were 
gambling  on  the  troublesome  fuel  cell  elec- 
trical power  supply  units.  They  said  the 
fuel  cells  would  carry  through  with  plenty 
of  margin. 

"I  think  nothing  means  more  to  Prank 
Borman  and  James  borell  than  to  complete 
Voi»  mission  as  planned"  said  Astronaut 
■ngene  Ceman  at  a  midnight  news  confer- 


standing  ski  resorts,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
contribution  to  assist  In  financing  the 
U.S.  ski  team  at  the  next  Olympic  games. 

Winter  sports  enthusiasts  In  this  area 
should  be  especially  Interested  in  the  ex- 
cellent winter  sports  facilities  now  avail- 
able In  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  long  day's 
trip  to  New  Hampshire  or  Vermcnit,  but 
Pennsylvania's  winter  wonderlands  are 
between  2  and  4  hours  by  car  from  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Many  groups  and 
families  leave  Washington  on  Friday 
afternoons  to  enjoy  full  weekends  of  win- 
ter sports  in  our  State. 

Gov.  William  Scranton  and  Senators 
Hugh  Scott  and  Joseph  S.  Clarx.  Jr.. 
are  honorary  chairmen  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Ski  Ball  sponsored  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Society  of  Washington.  General 
chairman  la  Attorney  William  D.  Patton. 
of  Johnstown,  who  is  vice  president  of 
the  society.  We  all  Invite  you  to  take 
advantage  of  the  healthy  recreational 
facilities  that  are  In  such  easy  reach  of 
this  area . 


Germao  Govemmeiit  Statement  Sopports 
Pretideot  Johnson's  Yietnan  Peace 
Effort 


If  all  goes  as  planned,  the  champion  astro- 
nauts will  fire  their  four  powerful  braking 
rockets  at  8:38  a.m.  e^t.  (7:28  a.m.  Dallas 
time)  Saturday  and  end  their  record -smash- 
ing coemlc  Journey  with  an  Atlantic  Ocean 
■pushdown  at  9:05  ajn.  e.s.t.  (8:05  a^n.  Dal- 
las dme). 


Sid  ia  PenasyWania 


Oeiman  people  welcome  and  support  this 
position  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
borne  as  It  is  by  a  high  sense  of  reeponsl- 

bUlty. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^    or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  FswNSTi.vama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1968 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Sponsoring 
Committee,  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
first  annual  Pennsylvania  Ski  Ball  which 
will  take  place  next  Saturday  evening, 
January  15.  at  the  StaUer-Hllton  Hotel 
In  tj^iis  city.  The  affair  is  designed  to 
lote  our  State's  rapidly  growing  ree- 
tlon  industry,  i>artleularl7  the  out- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E,  KARTH 

OF   MINNKSOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 7,  1966,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many Issued  a  statement  which  gives 
strong  and  unequivocal  support  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  Vietnam. 

I  am  personally  pleased  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  at  Bonn  has  endorsed 
this  UJS.  diplomatic  Initiative. 

The  statement  follows : 
Statement  Issttkd   ow  Januakt   7.   IBM,   bt 

Tin  GovutNMurr  of  thx  Pdkxai.  Rkpttblic 

OF  Oexmant  nf  Bonn 

At  the  end  of  the  past  year.  President 
Johnson  announced  that  the  bombing  at 
Vietnam  has  been  temporarily  discontinued. 
At  the  same  time,  he  repeated  that  the 
United  States  Is  ready  to  enter  discussions  or 
consultations  with  any  government  at  any 
time,  and  without  preconditions. 

The  sincerity  of  the  American  efforts  for 
peace,  and  the  desire  to  reach  a  negotiated 
settlement,  become  clear  from  the  14-polnt 
program  In  which  the  American  Government 
points  out  that  the  Indochina  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1964  and  1963  could  well  form  the 
basts  for  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  German  Government  has  always  main- 
tained that  the  defense  of  the  freedom  and 
Independence  of  Vietnam,  by  the  United 
States,  la  of  the  greatest  lmp>ortance  for  the 
entire  world.  It  supports  all  efforts  toward 
a  peaceful  conclusion  of  the  conflict,  Ajming 
at  the  maintenance  of  a  free  and  IndependA 
ent  Vietnam.  It  especially  welcomes  the 
declaration  of  the  American  Government 
that  the  Vietnam  question  must  be  solved 
by  the  people  of  Vietnam  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  freely  arrived  at  decision. 

Within  the  framework  of  a  far-reaching 
diplomatic  Initiative,  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  Its  will  for  peace.  Its  efforts 
deserrs  the  concurrence  of  all  who  lore 
peac*.     Tbe  German  OoTemmeot   and   the 


Private  Fonndationt  and  Community 
Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CALXPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  Mr.  Law- 
rence M.  Stone,  tax  legislative  counsel, 
OfHce  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry, 
recently  delivered  a  most  Incisive  speech 
on  taxation  and  charitable  giving  before 
the  Jewish  Community  Foundation  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Stone's  remarks  provide  a  most 
valuable  analysis  of  public  policy  con- 
cerning the  tax  status  of  publicly  sup- 
ported and  privately  supported  founda- 
tions. His  speech  points  out  both  abuses 
and  benefits  of  our  present  tax  laws. 
The  operation  of  foundations  Is  an  area 
of  deep  concern  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  I  commend  Mr.  Stone's  speech 
to  their  attention  as  a  fine  contribution 
in  this  field: 

PRTVATX  POITNDATIONS  AND  COM IfUMTTT  PUNM 

(Address  by  Lawrence  M.  Stone,  Tax  Legis- 
lative Counsel.  VS.  Treasury  Department, 
Before  3d  Biennial  Seminar  on  Taxation 
and  Charitable  Giving  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Poundatlon  of  Greater  Los  An- 
geles, Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Beverly  Hllla, 
Calif..  Dec.  3,  1966) 

Neither  charity  nor  organized  community 
charitable  enterprises  are  new  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Indeed,  such  endeavors  are  among 
our  most  ancient  traditions.  They  are.  per- 
haps, one  of  the  reasons  for  the  stubborn 
survival  of  the  Jews  through  centuries  of 
hostUe  envlrofunent. 

The  modem  notion  that  the  poor  have  a 
right  to  assistance  Is  deeply  Imbedded  In 
Jewish  tradition.  The  Hebrew  word  "mlts- 
vah."  frequently  used  to  connote  "good 
deed,"  means  "commandment. "  Ths  com- 
mon term  for  charity,  "tsdokeh,"  can  be 
defined  as  "social  Justice."  In  the  meanings 
of  both  of  these  words  one  finds  a  clear 
sense  of  the  -obligation  which  charity  carries 
for  those  who  can  do  It  and  the  entitlement 
which  It  establishes  for  those  who  need  It. 

The  Jewish  people  have,  moreover,  looked 
upon  the  obUgatlon  to  do  charity  and  the 
right  to  receive  It  as  principles  to  be  en- 
forced by  the  commimlty.  Community  lead- 
ers are  charged  w^th  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting charitable  campaigns.  The  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  judges  the  ability  of  each 
of  Its  members  to  give.  Those  who  fall  to 
give  according  to  their  resources  miut  an- 
swer to  the  community.  In  these  very  real 
senses,  Jewish  tradition  makes  charity  a 
plain  and  Important  public  matter. 

Tet  charity  Is  not  necessarily  performed 
only  through  community  action;  good  works 
do  not  always  spring  from  such  public 
sources.  Indeed,  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
phenomena  of  American  society  In  the  last 
25  years  has  been  the  growth  of  tbe  so-called 
private  foundation.  Cbarl-table  organiza- 
tions of  this  type  are  ordinarily  established, 
endowed,  and  directed  by  a  single  Individual 
or  a  family;  and.  In  that  sense  at  least,  they 
are  private.  Today  a  nv  mher  of  such  foun- 
dattons  hav«  assets  worth  many  millions  of 
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dollars.  Tlie  largest— the  Pord  Poundatlon— 
has  assets  of  several  billions  of  dollars.  The 
total  number  of  private  foundaUons  In  the 
United  States  appears  now  to  be  well  over 
16,000.  In  both  wealth  and  quantity,  then 
the  privately  supported  charitable  enterprise 
has  become  an  increasingly  significant  fea- 
ture of  modem  American  charity. 

A  number  of  Important  differences  attend 
the  dlBtlncUon  between  charity  which  draws 
Its  support  and  direction  from  a  broad  public 
base  and  charity  which  finds  its  origin  In  the 
decisions  of  one  Individual  or  a  limited  group 
The  existence  of  those  differences  and  the 
significance  of  their  social  ImpllcaUons  have 
received  clear  recognition  In  our  tax  laws  and 
In  pending  proposals  for  revision  of  the  tax 
laws.  It  Is  to  the  character  of  these  two 
forms  of  charity— the  publicly  supported  and 
the  privately  supported— and  the  difference 
In  their  tax  status  that  I  should  like  to  ad- 
dress myself  tonight. 

The  most  prominent  Ulustratlon  of  prt- 
vately  based  charitable  endeavor  Is  the  pri- 
vate foundation.  Early  this  year  the  Ti-eae- 
nry  Department  submitted  a  report  on  or- 
ganizations of  this  class  to  the  Senate 
Plnance  Committee  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  product  of  more  than 
a  year  of  Investigation,  research,  and  analy- 
^  the  report  dlsc\w6e«  the  part  which  the 
private  foundation  plays  In  American  phllan- 
thropy,  appralsM  the  actual  performance  of 
such  foundations,  points  out  areas  of  abuse 
which  have  developed,  and  recommends  leg- 
islative action  to  deal  with  these  problem 

The  report  begins  with  a  recognition  that 
ttie  accomplishments  of  private  foundaUons 
have  been  Impressive  ones.  Beyond  that  the 
report  reflects.  I  believe,  a  firm  and  abiding 
conviction  that  the  private  foundation  as 
an  Institution,  possesses  rharacterlstica 
which  make  It  capable  of  unique  and  eseen- 
ttal  contributions  to  the  conduct  of  charity 
In  this  country.  ReadUy  Informed,  avaUable 
•J*n  to  persons  of  relatively  modest  means 
Often  capable  of  simple  and  informal  man- 
agement, the  private  foundation  has  very 
special  qualifications  to  develop  and  harness 
individual  creativity,  promote  new  Ideas  ad- 
Vance  new  causes,  and  move  vrtth  speed  and 
HMlbUlty  Into  emerging  areas  of  need  The 
frequent  freedom  of  private  foundaUon 
funds  from  commitment  to  specific,  budgeted 
2>«Tatlng  programs  enhances  the  flexibility 
«f  the  Insututlon  and  enablee  It  to  provide 
powerful  impetus  for  growth  and  evolution 
to  the  focus  and  direction  of  charity. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  thorough  examlna- 
ttoo  of  the  acUvlUes  of  a  broadly  representa- 
tive group  of  private  foundaUons  forces  orie 
to  conclude  that  serious,  quite  fundamental 
•*UBe8  have  arisen  among  a  substantial  ml- 
nomy  Of  these  organlaaUons.     The  Treasury 
Department  Report  describes  six  major  areas 
2^,^f^  1-,    '^''  absence  of  clear  and  easUy 
•dmlnlstrable  rectrlcUons  upon  dealings  be- 
tween private  foundations,  their  managers 
donors,  and  related  parUes  has  permitted  un- 
fbrtunate  diversions  of  foundaUon  assets  to 
private   advantagre.     Protracted  retenUoo  of 
income  by  some  private  foundations   or  In- 
vestment in  asseu  of  low  current  yield,  has 
occasioned  unwarranted  delay  m  Uie  appU- 
«»tlon  of  funds  to  Uie  support  of  active  char- 
r™    !  Pf°J«=ts.     The  involvement  of  private 
foundaUons  In  the  conduct  of  business  en- 
terprises unrelated  to  their  charitable  func- 
Vons  has  produced  a  variety  of  unfartwnate 
consequences.     ContribuUons      to      private 
foundations   of  stock   In   corporatloiTo^ 
Which  the  donor  continues  to  maintain  con- 
ttol   (or  oontribuUons  of  Interests  In  other 
*>nor-controlled  property)  have.  In  many  in- 
stances, given  rise  to  UttJe  benefit  for  charity 
•^  sharp  confllcu  of  interest  for  donor  and 
foundaUon.     The   present   broad    powers  of 
private  foundaUons  to  borrow  andlcnd    ra- 
te trade  and  speculate  with  their  anets,  have 
created  a  number  of  abuses.     Daior  contrr^ 


of  unlimited  duration  has  permitted  the  mis- 
use of  foundaUons  for  private  purposes,  the 
perpetuaUon  of  dormant  or  obsolete  founda- 
Uons, and  the  development  of  rigidity  and 
parochialism  in  foundaUon  manag^ent 
-„^f  example*  of  these  abuses  are.  I  think 
enlightening.  <<v«ii.., 

lt«*^H^,"'^^.^*'"°**''"°'*  ™«*«  29  loans  to 
Ite  ^principal  donor  during  a  single  6-year 

oontJ^.?^'*  ^'  "'^  P*^'***  foundaUons.  all 
^^^  ^1°""^,  individual,  made  a  wide 
J^n7  J"f ^  '°"«  *«  "'at  individual's 
friends  and  business  acqualntanci«  *>r.» 
businessman,   for  exam^e    c^S   toe   t^ 

Another    private    foundation    has    asLts 
^f  a  ^lloT^  conservatively  estlmatT^ 

the  period  from  1947  to  1965  Uie  orean^^ 
devoted  a  total  of  only  sllghUy  o^tT^T 
"on  to  ch^itable  project,  lu^^^i  ^"l 
port    of    Charitable    actlvlUes    during    S^t 

C^n^„^*?"  ^°^'  »'«^g«l  less  than 

!^^        i  ^  percent  of  its  asset  value 
tr^iinf!^    ^'^**  foundation  holds  con- 

ir^.°^^^-«-of-i^9r£ 

^^n°^^^  "^largest  radio  broed^S| 
^  S  J^  ***  ^**'  "^^wal  banks,^«f 
iMge  hotels,  a  htmber  company Tv^ietTX? 
ofllce  buildings,  and  a  garaiT  b^n^^t^ 

^'"STr'^^s^cr  °^  ^•^  •"^^- 

b„t^*''*°*  ^^^  foundation  controls  46 
S^^X^"°"*-  «^teenofthe^^^ 
uiacture  clothing;  seven  conduct  real  estate 

^^««T:  ^  °^^  retail  ^resf^e^ 
and  manges  a  hotel;  oUiers  carry  on  pr^ 

Anouier  private  foundaUon  owns  a  mlnor- 

IL^'SL^*  ^  *  ^^"y  controued  c«^^ 
«on.  The  members  of  the  f amUv  7^^ 
Charitable  deductions  of  a!nS  M  S^ 
tor  their  ContribuUons  of  sS^  m*^^^ 
poraUon  to  the  foundaUon.  but  th^  s^ 
ivas  paid  no  dividends  In  th«  yea«  cTtL^ 

token  dividends  for  the  yea«  1958  1l^^ 

Another  private  foundation.  entir«w 
th«.ugh  the  mechanl^n  of  inZUeT^l 
rowing,  was  able  to  Increase  Its  »t  wa^ 
from  $1,000  to  »1.150,000  In  5  ye^  ^ 
remarkable  financial  expansion  to^k  p1a« 
quite  wiuiout  toe  benefit  of  co^buS^ 
and,  therefore,  wltoout  toe  salutary  outSde 
'Cli«''  '^'^^  reliance  .upon  cTt^tS 

T,  J^!tf.  "^^"'Pjf?  «"■«  triklng;  but  toey  art) 
not  unique.  On  toe  contrary,  toey  folrlr 
'X!^^  *^^  '^  •ctlons^p^L^^ 
n^i-  f  ,^f„'^,  °^y  "^^  instances.  I  be- 
lleve  toat  an  of  us  would  agree  that  toe  ac- 
UvlUes  which    toey   Ulustrate   are   on«  ^ 

Tn^iii  ^°"°'*^I2?''  »^Ply  »»>«>'iW  not  be  in- 
r™;„  -The.  Treasury  Department  report 
recommends  specific  legislative  action  tod^ 
with  each  of  toese  areas.  On  August  27  of 
^JT^  "^  "  J°^*  -tatement.  cSalr^^ 
WiLBUK  Mn^  and  ranking  minority  Member 
John  Btenzs  aaked  for  written  ^«nmen2 
from  toe  public  on  toe  Treasury  Deoart- 
ment  s  report.  Statements  of  Repiisentatlve 
WaioHT  Patman  and  Senator  aLzrt  Gor. 
alTO  Indicate  strong  congressional  Interest 
AU  point  to  toe  clear  poaslbiuty  of  oonW-" 
■lonal  action  In  toe  near  future. 

The  Treasury  proposals  would  heighten  toe 
^.'*^'^"°^  ^^''^  Congress  h^  a!^y 
made  betvwen  private  foundaUons  and  other 
types  of  charitable  organlzaUons-generaUy 
the  publicly  supported  chariUes^^ 
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In  1950  rules  concerning  prohibited  trans, 
actions  and  unreasonable  accumulation  of 
Income  were  applied  to  private  foundations. 
In  1964.  when  Congress  Increased  the  gen- 
eral limitation  upon  toe  amount  of  deducti- 
ble charitable  contributions  which  Individ- 
uals can  make  each  year  from  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  Income  to  30  percent.  It  ex- 
cluded donations  to  private  foundaUons 
from  toe  Increase.  At  toe  same  time  Con- 
gress placed  special  limitations  upon  toe 
Kinds  of  private  foundations  which  can  qual- 
ify to  receive  the  unlimited  charitable  con- 
tributions permitted  to  Individuals  In  cer- 
tain Instances.  , 

A  tolrd  differentiation  between  private 
foundaUons  and  otoer  classes  of  phUan- 
toroplc  organizations  occxured  tn  toe  1964 
legislation:  In  Initiating  a  provision  allowing 
Individuals  a  5-year  carryover  of  charitable 
contributions  which.  In  a  particular  year  ' 
exceed  deductible  limits.  Congress  did  not 
extend  tWs  benefit  to  contributions  made 
to  private  foundations. 

The  clear  tax  differentiation  between  pri- 
vate  foundations  and  publicly  supported 
charitable  organizations  stems  in  part  from 
a  fimdamental  conviction  on  toe  part  of 
Congress  that  charitable  enterprises  whloh 
lack  the  watchfxil  and  active  participation  of 
the  public  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
abuse.'  The  specific  Instances  of  abuse 
which  I  have  described,  and  toe  ciirrent 
Treasury  legislative  proposals  designed  to 
deal  wito  toe  problems  which  toey  exemplify 
demonstrate  toe  ¥>undne8s  of  that  convic- 
tion. The  view  Is  not  toat  privately  based 
charity  U  not  good:  toe  long  continuation  of 
tax  deductions  and  exemptions  for  such 
charity  provides  a  convincing  afllrmation  ot 
the  congressional  belief  In  Its  value  Rather 
the  view  U  simply  that.  In  toe  case  of  private 
foundations,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
misuse  of  charitable  wealto  and  to  protect 
toe  public  Interest  In  such  wealth. 

By  way  of  contrast,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion   for    a   moment   to   a   class    of    public 
charitable  organizations  wlto  which  you  are 
all  familiar— community  funds  or  commu- 
nity foundations.     A   variety  of   Important 
attributes  lend  an  essentially  public  char- 
acter to  toese  organizations.    Their  manage- 
ment, for  example.  ordlnarUy   is  genuinely 
pubUc.      In    many    Instences    toe    persons 
charged  wlto  responslbUlty  for  toe  disburse- 
ment of  toelr  tunda  are  public  officials  or 
otoer  prominent  members  of  toe  community 
Commonly  these  persons  are  chosen  for  toelr 
knowledge  of  toe  affairs  and  needs  of  toe 
community,  for  toelr  experience  In  dealing 
wlto  pubUc  problems,  for  toelr  close  relation- 
ship wlto  active  charitable  endeavors  In  th»->_ 
community,  and  for  toelr  abUlUes  to  Invest      * 
and   manage  wealto   wisely.     They  are  not 
selected  for  toelr  relationship  to  one  of  toe 
foundation's  donors,  or  tor  toelr  willingness 
to  submit  to  his  desires— as  Is  often  the  case 
Jrtto   toe  managers  of  private  foundations 
While  such  managers  of  private  foundations 
often  act  for  the  public  good,  toey  still  are 
not  representatives   of   toe   general   public 
The  freedom  from  such  private  pressures  of 
community  foundation  managers    however 
enables  toem  to  act  as  effective  representa-' 
Uves  of  toe  general  public. 

Another  pubUc  characteristic  of  toe  com- 
munity foundation  Is  Its  special  qualifica- 
tion to  Identify  and  cope  wlto  toe  problems 
or  toe  particular  segment  of  the  public 
which  It  serves.  By  drawing  its  direction  and 
financial  support  from  the  residents  of  toe 
community,  toe  organization  enlUts  In  Its 
affairs  those  most  likely  to  be  aware  of  and 
responsive  to,  toe  needs  of  toe  community 
Persons  with  sufficient  means  can  create 
individual  funds  within  toe  general  frame- 


The  distinction  rests  also  tipon  a  second 
ground:  it  represents  a  careful  congressional 
balancing  of  toe  financial  requirements  of 
operating  charitable  Institutions  against 
those  of  private  foundations.  . 
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work  of  th«  foundation  if  they  wlsb  their 
contributions  to  be  deToted  to  the  eolutlon 
of  particular  community  probletna.  Other 
.  members  of  the  community,  whoee  contrlbu- 
tlona  are  not  of  sulOclent  magnitude  to 
Justify  the  creation  of  aepEirate  trusts  or 
who  wish  to  provide  the  foundation  with 
OexlblUty  by  allowing  their  contributions 
to  be  applied  to  the  general  puipoees  of 
the  organization,  can  give  to  the  founda- 
tion's general  fund.  Tbis  broad  aTallabllity 
to  the  different  elements  of  the  public  who 
wish  to  support  charitable  worlu  within 
the  community  contributes  slgnlflcantly  to 
the  public  character  of  the  community 
foundation. 

In  axing  the  guidelines  for  use  of  thelr 
funda,  conununlty  foundations  have  been 
eax«f\il  to  avoid  an  essentially  private— and 
ott»n  crippling — feature  of  some  private 
trusts  and  private  foundations.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  notorious  cases  of  trusts  cre- 
ated la  perpetuity  for  pvu-poeee  wbich  have 
long  slnee  become  obsolete.  Perpetual  funds 
have,  for  example,  been  establlst>ed  to  pro- 
Ttds  for  retired  windjammer  seamen,  to  pw- 
ehaae  and  locate  horse  troughs  "Wherever 
they  may  be  needed."  and  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  ot  spinning  wheels  for  re- 
tired vptnsters.  In  cases  oWthls  kind,  the 
donor's  effort  to  set  his  perpetual,  pirlvate 
Imprint  upon  the  funds  which  he  consigns 
to  charity  resiUts.  over  time,  in  the  diminu- 
tion and  ultimate  cessation  of  the  social 
uUllty  of  his  glfV  The  Judicial  principle  of 
cy  pres,  which  vinder  certain  clrcumstancea 
permits  application  of  charitable  trust  funds 
to  uses  other  than  those  specified  by  the 
grantor  of  the  trust,  has  proved  to  be  of 
quite  limited  flexibUity;  and  resort  to  It  is 
necessarily  both  time  consuming  and  expen- 
sive. Community  foundations  have  dealt 
wisely  with  this  problem,  by  Insisting  that 
their  donors  accord  them  freedom  to  vary 
the  \ises  to  which  donated  funds  may  be 
put  If  social  changes  make  variation  appro- 
*t>rtate.  In  that  way,  they  have  rejected  the 
encrustations  ot  perpetual  private  restric- 
tions and  have  maximized  their  ability  to 
discharge  their  public  responsibility  by  re- 
qxMiding  to  the  changing  conditions  of  their 
oonununities.  SImUar  problems  often  arise 
when  the  donor  of  a  private  foundation  un- 
duly restricts  the  Investment  powers  of  the 
trustees  by  insisting  that  corpus  be  kept 
Invested  in  a  particular  asset.  Such  re- 
strictions often  become  impractical  and 
detrimental  with  the  passage  of  time.  A 
community  foundation  can  also  avoid  such 
problems. 

OoDununlty  foundations  manifest  their 
character  as  public  charitable  Institutions 
in  y«t  another  way.  Commonly,  they  make 
detailed  periodic  reports  at  their  activities 
to  the  members  of  the  community  which 
thay  Mi  vs.  By  doing  so,  they  expose  their 
chartUbls  projects  and  their  investments 
to  searehlng  public  scrutiny.  This  full  dis- 
closure ot  their  operations  to  public  view 
minimises  the  opportunity  for  abuse  and 
contributes  substantially  to  the  developihent 
at  pubUe  oonfldence  In  them. 

Tbs  broad  pvbllc  base  of  the  commiinlty 
foundation  oocfers  other  advantages  upon 
It.  By  consolidating  within  a  single  entity 
the  resources  of  many  Individual  donors, 
s\ich  foundations  are  able  to  secure  adminis- 
trative and  operational  benefits  which  would 
be  unavallabls  If  their  contributors  estab- 
lished ♦Jielr  own  separate  and  discrete  pri- 
▼ats  foundaUona.  Investment  and  other 
financial  services  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply.  Fund-ralstng  costs  can  be  spread 
more  iM^iadly,  and  their  share  of  each  chari- 
table doUi-T  can.  therefore,  be  minimised. 
Capable,  expsrlenosd.  professional  person- 
nel— ^wbose  salaries  would  be  prohibitively 
expensive  for  small  Individual  private  foun- 
dations— can  be  hlrad.  In  these  respects, 
too,  the  community  served  by  the  foundation 
prafiU  by  the  public  nature  of  the  institu- 


Becauae  ct  that  nature,  community  foun- 
dations ani  those  who  contribute  funds  to 
them  ordinarily  receive  very  special  P'ederal 
Income  tax  treatment.  Contributors  may  de- 
duct their  oontrlbutlons  to  the  extent  of  30 
percent — rather  than  the  usvial  30  percent — 
of  their  adjusted  gross  incomes.  Donations 
In  excess  of  the  amount  currently  deductible 
may  be  carried  over  for  deduction  in  the  5 
following  years.  Donations  may  qualify  for 
the  unlimited  charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tion, granted  to  individuals  who  meet  cer- 
tain additional  requirements.  The  restric- 
tions which  Congress  has  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  the  self-dealing  and  accu- 
mulation practices  of  private  foundations 
hftve  never  been  extended  to  the  community 
foundation. 

The  existence  of  these  special  tax  rtUes 
constitutes  Impressive  testimony  to  the  be- 
lief of  Congress  in  the  worth  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  publicly  supported  charity.  As 
thoroughly  public  Institutions,  possessed  of 
a  variety  of  traits  which  fasten  them  firmly 
to  the  needs,  support,  and  control  of  the 
segment  of  the  public  to  which  they  address 
themselves,  community  foundations  are 
prominent  among  the  organizations  whose 
performance  has  produced  and  Justified  that 
belief:  and  they  share  in  the  unique  tax 
privileges  u>  which  It  has  led.  With  those 
privileges,  however,  there  constantly  remains 
an  important  public  responsibility — a  re- 
sponslbilit/  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
levels  ot  performance  of  the  past;  to  pre- 
serve complete  freedom  from  abuse:  to  avoid 
lending  its  exemption  to  questionable  tax 
saving  maneuvers  which  may  cause  public 
loss  of  confidence  In  the  wisdom  of  ths  tax 
benefits  granted  for  charity;'  and,  above  all. 
to  persist  in  energetic  and  Imaginative  re- 
sponse to  emerging  public  problems.  Fam- 
iliar as  I  am  with  its  achievements  and  p>rln- 
ciplea,  I  am  certain  that — in  the  great  tradi- 
tion of  Jewlah  charity — the  Jewish  Commu- 
nity Foundation  of  Greater  Los  Angeles  wUl 
continue  to  contribute  its  full  share  to  the 
discharge  of  that  vital  responsibility. 

Thank  you. 


Trarel  Hat  Its  Valoet 


to  Vietnam,  and  Drew  Pearson's  on  Junket- 
ing Congressmen  savoring  the  sunny  delights 
of  Hawaii  (although  many  of  them  arrived 
during  our  recent  "monsoon") . 

Oovemment  Junkets  are  not  In  themselves 
wasteful  of  the  taxf>ayers'  money,  although 
too  many  of  them  obviously  are  pleasure 
tours  at  public  expense. 

A  conscientious  public  official  on  a  study 
mission  related  to  his  public  business  can 
leam  much  of  value  to  his  constituents.  The 
idea  that  we  can  provide  all  of  our  own  an- 
swers for  all  of  the  problems  that  beset  us  is 
indefensible. 

Hawaii  has  suffered  from  the  provincialism 
of  many  of  its  earlier  day  politicians,  who 
had  no  idea  how  things  were  done  In  other 
Jurisdictions.  That  is  being  corrected,  both 
by  the  election  of  more  widely  traveled  people 
to  public  ofllce  and  by  a  more  liberal  travel 
policy  for  both  apptointed  and  elect«d  officials. 

Certainly,  public  funds  will  be  wasted  on 
unproductive  travel,  and  we  should  do  what 
we  can  to  prevent  this.  But  It  would  not 
serve  Hawaii — or  the  IJnlted  States — to  fore- 
go travel  simply  because  a  few  Junketeers 
abuse  their  trust. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  RHULTER 

or   NKW    TOSX 

IN  THB  HOtrSB  OF  REPRESENT ATTVB8 
Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  adjournment  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  traveled  outside  the  country. 
In  my  view — and  In  the  \iew  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  and  fellow  citizens — this 
Is  one  of  the  many  way^  we  leam  about 
our  Jobs  and  how  to  do  them  better. 

It  Is  dlfScult,  however,  to  pl(±  up  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  that  comments 
on  this  traveling  without  finding  some 
slur  cast  upon  the  concerned  Members. 
I  am  happy,  therefore,  to  correct  the  Im- 
pression that  all  Journalists  believe  that 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  live  It  up 
on  the  taxpayers'  money  while  traveling 
during  adjournment. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
November  22.  1965.  edition  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin  and  I  commend  It  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
TtATKL  Has  Its  VaLmcs 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  are  three  coounenta 
on  travel  by  publlo  officials,  our  own  on 
Senator  MANsnxu)  s  touring  "dlplotnats." 
Marguerite  Hlgglns'  on  Oovemota  who  went 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODEU 

or    KTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  GOODELIo.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recx>rd,  I  Include  the  following  speech 
by  Representative  Dow  H.  CLAxrsEN^of 
California,  before  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Representative 
Clauskn  Is  a  great  independent  thinker 
with  a  wealth  of  fresh.  Interesting,  and 
new  Ideas.  Hl^Vpeech  offers  an  Incisive 
analysis  of  the  poverty  program. 

The  speech  follows: 

LXT'S  REMOVX  PoLJTICS  AMD  PSOriT  FaOM  Till 

Wa»  ow  Povxktt 
(Address  of  Congressman  Doir  H.  Ci.AT78zaf 
before  the  California  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  0,  1966) 
The  so-called  war  on  poverty  got  off  to  a 
bad  start  and  Is  still  in  deep  trouble.  In  the 
past  few  days,  scandalous  headlines  were 
appearing  with  Increasing  frequency  as  I 
left  Washington.  Many  Members  of  Congress 
pointed  out  in  the  congressional  debate  this 
year  the  problems  Inherent  In  the  law.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  put  a  good  label  on  a  bill 
and  then  to  neglect  meaningful  standards 
and  guidelines.  The  first  thing  that  is  wrong 
with  this  act  Is  that  It  was  not  written  by 
Congress  but  by  the  administration.  As 
problems  In  the  war  on  poverty  have  gained 
Increased  attention  by  the  public,  the  admin- 
istration. In  its  sensitivity,  has  refused  to 
allow  amendment  to  the  act. 

Last  year  when  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  act  were  opened  by  the  House 
Education  and  Lalxn*  Committee,  Chairman 
AoAic  CijkTTOK  Powru.  charged  that  the  war 
on  poverty  was  a  "giant  fiesta  of  political 
patronage — a  political  porkbarrel"  and  mads 
assurances  that  needed  directives  would  be 
written  Into  the  law. 

It  appeared  that  something  subetanUal 
would  be  done,  but  as  witnesses  appeared, 
testifying  to  the  sUpshod  manner  In  which 
Uis  program  was  being  Implemented,  pres- 
sures were  applied  and  the  hearings  were 
stopped  after  only  6  days  of  testimony.  A 
few   meaningless    amendments    were   forced 


Uirough  Congress,  speedily  and  then  with 
the  poverty  program  doomed  to  another  year 
of  operation  without  direction.  Chairman 
Powell  hastily  called  for  a  complete  examl- 
■  nation  of  the  program,  a  large  cMnmlttee 
staff  was  assembled,  hearings  were  promised 
in  the  field,  but  following  3  months  of 
investigation,  nothing  substantial  has  re- 
sulted. 

The  major  issue  of  the  war  on  poverty 
according  to  the  attention  it  has  receivMl 
in  recent  months,  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
Involvement  of  the  poor.  A  truly  effective 
war  on  poverty  will  not  do  thUigs  for  the 
poor  people— it  will  do  things  with  the  poor 
people.  This  Is  the  difference  between  the 
welfare-dole  approach  of  the  past  and  the 
potential  of  the  future. 

Almost  any  social  worker  or  person  work- 
ing With  the  poor  can  tell  you  what  the 
poor's  problems  are— lack  of  education,  lack 
of  a  Job  and  lack  of  motivation,  among 
others.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  poverty 
Is  that  It  U  generally  handed  dowil  from 
generaUon  to  generation.  No  wonder  many 
of  the  poor  have  become  cynical,  bitter  and 
without  hope. 

If  we  cannot  involve  the  poor  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  problems,  they  will  have  no 
place  to  go  but  to  the  streeu.  No  one  knows 
their  problems  better  than  the  poor  them- 
selves. They  must  be  Involved  in  policy  deci- 
sions of  the  program  where  proposed  solu- 
Uons  to  the  problems  are  being  developed 

Make  no  mistake  about  It^— all  the  public 
relations  work  on  the  war  on  poverty  has 
raised  great  expectations  among  the  poor 
We  had  better  make  this  program  work  or 
Its  failures  will  generate  a  new  and  more  se- 
rious revolt  among  the  poor. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  poor 
should  be  Involved  in  policy  roles.  Many  of 
their  frustrations  derive  from  their  conflict 
with  the  big  city  governments  and  Institu- 
tions. In  some  ways  they  have  good  reason 
for  frustraOon.  Certainly  our  big  city  gov- 
ernments leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired  If 
the  poor  are  not  Involved  they  are  going  to 
nght  and  circxunvent  the  existing  institu- 
tions. This  means  picket  Unee,  riots  and 
demonstraUons  that  waste  energy  and  talents 
that  could  be  otherwise  employed.  Involve- 
ment can  show  the  poor  that  they  can  wwk 
through  existing  agencies. 

This  does  not  mean  that  local  government 
social  agencies,  and  the  State  should  not  have 
anything  to  say.  I  am  an  advocate  of  local 
control.  With  the  right  kind  of  representa- 
«ve  conamunlty  action  boards,  dictation  from 
Washington  should  become  virtually  unnec- 
essary. To  date  the  States  have  been  com- 
pletely bypassed  and  so  have  the  poor 

During  the  debate  last  year,  the  Republi- 
cans proposed  an  amendment  that  would 
Insure  balanced  representation  on  commu- 
nity action  boards.  Belatedly,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  applying  our 
proposal,  but  It  is  not  written  into  the  law 
Consequently,  many  communities  have  been 
torn  asunder  in  the  strife  over  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program.  Proper  legislation  could 
avoid  this  waste. 

When  the  guidelines  were  first  established 
for  running  the  program,  the  administration 
Showed  little  interest  In  the  requirement  that 
the  poor  participate  in  running  their  own 
programs.  The  first  directives  did  not  even 
mention  representaUon  of  the  poor,  although 
the  law  requires  "maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation of  the  pK)or." 

Mr.  Shriver  apparently  now  believes  that 
the  poor  should  not  only  help  at  the  service 
level    but  also  at   the  highest  policy  level 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  adminis- 
tration  apparently   do  not   agree   with   Mr 
Shriver. 

Why  is  It  important  that  the  poor  be  In- 
volved? What  wiu  involvement  mean? 
First,  involvement  will  mean  motivation. 
Being  involved  provides  a  glimmer  of  hope 
for  people— that  their  opinions  are  heard  and 
listened  to.    They  see  a  channel  of  working    ' 


out  their  frustraOons  and  finding  soIuUons 
to  their  own  problems.  Second,  Involvement 
rne.ans  responsibUlty.  In  order  for  a  person 
to  act  responsibly,  he  must  be  given  re^on- 
slblllty.  If  he  has  no  decision  ooncemlnit 
the  factors  that  affect  hU  life,  he  will  not  feS 
that  he  is  responsible  to  carry  out  the  deci- 
sions made  for  him. 

..,^^,^1''^  ***  admlnlstrauon  iqxAeemen 
sudden  y  become  so  cautious  over  this  Issue 
of  Involvement  of  the  poor?     The  poor  and 
their  advocates  have  seen  participation  as  an 
opportunity  to  change  or  overthrow  existing 
institutions  and  government.     The  procranu 
which    the    administration   conceived    as   a 
political  boon,  or  boondoggle,  has  suddenly 
boomeranged.     The  poor  vriU  simply  not  be 
pacified  by  another  handout  program  when 
ls°^v*a\l'ibfe'**"^  and  better  was  promised  and 
There  is  more  to  the  poverty  program  than 
the   question   of   Involvement   of   the   poor 
There  are  other  programs   beside  the   com- 
muhity   action   program   In   which   pollUcal 
motivation  has   compromised   the   effecUve- 
ness  of   the  program.     I  am  speaking  par- 
ticularly of  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
This  program,  properly  administered,  could 
provide  training  for   the  great  numbers  of 
unemployed   and   unemployable  youth      In- 
stead, politicians  have  again  stepped   In  to 
use  this  program  for  their  own  ends.     Recent 
newspaper  studies  of  Rhode  Island   Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  programs  are  indicative 
of  what  is  happening  throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Rather  than  enrolling  poor  youths  to 
whom  this  program  would  give  needed  In- 
come, training  and  motivation,  enrollees  are 
typically  from  families  whose  income  Is  In 
excess  of  $7,000  per  annum.    Although  this 
income  level  is  not  high,  it  U  far  above  the 
poverty   standard.     Some   of   the    youths    I 
was  appalled  to  learn,  were  college  enroll^ 
People  have  been  placed  on  the  payrolls  of 
the  program  as  supervisors,  when  they  were 
performing  no  functions  for  the  corps    but 
holding  other  municipal  Jobs.     The  list  of 
abuses   goes  on   and   on.     The   Boston   pro- 
gram Is  the  most  ricent  example  of  corrup- 
tion.    There,    enrollees    collected    paychecks 
long  after  their  names  were  off  the  payroU 
and   some    employees   of    the   program   col- 
lected  several  salaries   through   the   use  of 
forged  identification  cards  provided  to  them 
by  the  program's  employees. 

The  Project  Headstart  section  Is  generaUy 
recognized  as  the  best  part  of  the  poverty 
program.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  this  sec- 
tion was  originally  proposed  4  years  ago  by 
Republicans,  but  turned  down  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic majority.  It  was  Included  In  an  edu- 
cation bill  I  coauthored.  HJi.  6422. 

The  question  Is,  Where  do  we  go  from 
here?  The  Republicans  in  Congress  Joined 
by  a  number  of  Democrats,  the  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other  organlia- 
tlons  were  opposed  to  the  original  legisla- 
tion. The  reason  was  aiot  that  we  were 
against  helping  the  poor;  rather  we  were 
against  the  manner  in  which  we  felt  this 
loosely  drawn  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered. It  Is  unfortunate  that  many  of  our 
objections  have  been  borne  out.  Those  In- 
clude the  lack  of  coordination,  confusion 
flaunting  of  established  governmental  struc- 
tures and  the  cruel  hoax  of  raising  pe<»le'8 
expectations  far  above  the  abUlty  of  this 
program  to  fulflU. 

Despite  obJecUons,  the  war  on  poverty  has 
become  an  economical,  social,  and  political 
fact  of  life.  We  must  deal  with  It  as  a 
reality.  What  are  our  alternatives?  We  can 
vigorously  oppose  the  program,  and  by  so 
doing,  be  charged  with  being  against  the 
poor.  The  second  alternative  Is  to  ignore  or 
refuse  to  take  part  In,  the  war  on  poverty 
because  thU  problem  Is  not  of  our  making 
ThU  approach  would  be  to  bury  our  heads  In 
toe  sand,  and,  again,  we  would  be  charged 
with   the  responsibility  for  failure 

Our  final  alternative  Is  to  take  an  active 
part  m  the  program.    This  Is  my  recommen- 
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datlon.  Our  major  targets  should  be  the 
rwnoval  of  politics  and  profit  from  poverty 
The  war  on  poverty  is  making  many  changes' 
some  distasteful  and  some  necessary.  In  most 
localities  across  the  Nation.  At  this  point  it 
may  be  to  our  best  Interests  to  take  over  and 
direct  the  poverty  program  with  the  dynamic 
and  CTeatlTS  leadership  that  we  know  is 
available   In   the   private   sector.     It   Is   not 

slblllty  to  take  an  acUve  Interest  In  tthese 
prc^ams  to  Insure  that  the  decisions  belne 
made  are  carefully  weighed  and  carried  out 
in  a  proper  manner.  I  am  suggesUng  that 
the  chamber  members  become,  when  possible 
members  of  the  community  acOon  boards' 
T^ere  may  also  be  roles  for  you  to  fill  In 
offering  training  experiences  for  program  en- 
rollees. This  coufd  be  of  benefit  to  the 
employer  and  the  employee. 

1.  ^^  '^^il^^y-  ^^  Poo""  can  watch  you  in  ac- 
n«°rM  ,^?^  "^'^  f^^  knowledge  from  your 
participation.     You   wUl   gain  more  respect 
as  a  responsible  community  leader      As  we 
all   realize  the   war  on  poverty  Is  far   from 
the  so  utlon  to  the  problem  of  economic  de- 
privation in  our  country,  we  must  seek  other 
means  of  aUevlatlng  the  problem.     One  of 
the  primary  problems  of  poverty  Is  lack  of 
employment  by  the  poverty-stricken.     Jobs   ' 
must  be  developed  for  these  people  and  more 
importantly,  the  people  must  be  develop 
for  the  Jobs.    Those  of  us  who  have  worked 
Cnot  VL  F  Z  "l^'eloP"!  business  enterprUes 
know  that  the  only  real  answer  for  reduc- 
tion   of    poverty   and    unemployment    Is    to 
create  opportunities  for  the  Individual  to  be 
come  self-motivated.  Increase  his  productiv- 
ity and  add  his  effort  to  the  acceleration  of 
economic    growth.      Human  ^energy    is    the 
cTaiE-f.  .!?.?:^-- J-    «?^"-lng 


th^illl*  ^  *°  '^*"*'°P  programs  that  sparl 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  man  or  woman 
orb?t  ?n  f.^^'^P*^^  to  propel  himself  into 
orbit  In  the  mainstream  of  American  life 
f*^'."U^  thought  in  mind,  a  group  of  de- 
termined R^ubUcans,  myself  Included  have 
coauthored  lefeislation  that  we  thU^  Wu! 
truly  provide  this  type  of  opportunity  for 
working  Americans.  Rather  thin  creating  a 
new  bureaucracy  that  might  inhibit  the 
management  of  the  p«,gram,  we  have  chosen 

Institutions  and  enterprises.  We  have  Intro- 
duced the  Human  Investment  Act  package 
The  first  of  two  bills  in  this  packagVWld 
encourage  employers  to  Increase  their  lob 
training  and  retraining  programs  slgnlflcant- 
lyby  permitting  them  to  deduct  as  a  tax 
credit  up  to  7  percent  of  funds  spent  In  such 
programs.  When  they  provided  the  7  per- 
cent tax  credit  for  machinery  investment 
incentives,  I  believe  they  left  out  the  most 
important  Ingredient— Incentives  for  up- 
grading the  qualifications  of.  human  re- 
sources. Thepurposeof  this  legislation  is  to' 
correct  this  oversight. 

The  second  bUl  would  permit  employers  to 
hire  persons  over  46  without  serious  con- 
cern ove«-  the  extra  costs  Involved  for  health 
Insurance  and  retirement  plans.  This  too 
would  be  accomplished  by  allowing  tax  in-ed- 
Its  to  balance,  In  part,  any  such  added  costs. 

In  case  you  haven't  guessed  It,  I'm  trylne 
to  use  the  tax  structure  to  help  create  Incent 
tlves  for  people  to  advance  their  way  In  life 
rather  than  destroy  their  Initiative  through 
excessive  taxation.  As  we  seek  means  of  im^ 
proving  our  educaUon,  employment  and 
otjtiar  programs  for  social  progress,  we  must 
se6k  positive  means  of  making  the  tax  struc- 
ture a  constructive  tool  In  our  way  of  life 
not  a  deetrucUve  tool.  Proper  tax  reform  U 
the  answer. 

Rather  than  taking  away  InltUtlve  by  way 
of  free  motley  and  help,  people  should  be  en- 
couraged to  bsoome  moUvated  voJunteecs  by 
permitting  them  to  take  measured  tax  de- 
ductions If  they.  In  ttirn.  accept  certain 
•octal  re^>onsibUltles. 
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This  approach  nuty  not  fit  the  Or«&t  Whlt« 
TtXbtt'u  protocol  of  patemaaiam,  but  It  pro- 
Tldea  onllmlted  opTwrtunltlea  for  a  wmn  to 
chart  hl«  oo\me  toward  a  llf»  erf  dl^ndty. 
self-respect,  and  the  ^erlahed  independeno* 
that  rematna  th«  ctraam  o<  fireennen  every- 
where. 


A  Breaktliroagli  ■  New  Urfcan  Transport 
Systems 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wraoomiH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVK3 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  session 
I  Introduced  H  Jl.  9200.  which  would  have 
amended  the  Mass  Tran^ortatlon  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  an  urban  transport 
research  and  development  program. 

Twenty-one  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  Introduced  Identical  legis- 
lation. In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TYBmcsl  introduced  an 
Identical  blE,  S.  2599,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  10  other  Senators. 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  In  the 
House,  in  addition  to  myself,  include:  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashliy], 
HJt.  9201;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Cabkli.].  HH.  9202;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbsttin],  HR. 
9763;  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  PraskbI.  HJl.  9995;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  OuxiCAifl.  H-R.  9826: 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs. 
GurrTTHs],  HJl.  999*:  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mf.  Halperm],  HJl. 
9997:  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Irwin] .  H.R.  1,0857;  the  gentleman 
-  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Jobison],  HJR. 
I  9998:  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Long],  HJl.  9999:  the  gentleman  tmm 
New  York  [Mr  McCartht],  HR.  10000; 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
MiNisH],  H.R.  10001:  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhiad],  HJl. 
10002;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MtrLTKRl,  HJl.  9203:  the  gentleman 
.  from  Illinois  [Mr.  RonanJ.  H.R.  10003; 
/  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Rosxnthai.],  H.R.  9304;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbauii],  H.R. 
10279;  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  SuLurvANl.  HJl.  9205;  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanix],  HJl.  9206; 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Wklt- 
NKKl.  HJl.  9207:  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  YatuI  .  HJl.  9208. 

The  sponsors  of  8.  2599.  In  addition  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tt- 
onrcs].  Include:  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Casb],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClaucI.  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  HaktI.  the  Senator 
from  IndUma  (Mr.  Haktki],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  IkoutkI.  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jacksoh],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kzk- 
HiDTl,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHBi,],  the  Senator  from  Coimectl- 
cut  [Mr.  RiBicoiTl .  and  the  Senator  from 
Mamachuaetts"  [Mr.  Saltohstaix]. 

The  January  1968  Issue  of  Traffle 
Qtiarterly  carrlea  an  article  fay  me  ex- 


plaining the  need  for  Pederal  research 
and  development  Into  the  problems  ot 
urban  transport,  and  outlining  the  pro- 
visions of  HJl.  9200: 

A  Bkbakthkoitoh  nr  New  Uaaair  Trakspoi* 
Ststxks 
(By  Repreaentatlve  Hia»»T  S.  Rxusa)     . 
The  most  preeaing  transportation  problem 
facing  the  country  today  la  to  devlae  syatema 
of  public  transport  capable  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  large  metropolitan  areas. 

As  a  cure  for  the  Intraclty  transportation 
problem,  we  are  relying  on  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964.  Unfortunately,  the 
act  can  do  little  more  than  help  cltlea  pur- 
chase new  buses  or  replace  wornout  sub- 
way cars.  While  this  program  has  been 
helpful,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
taken  the  additional  step  It  should  take.  It 
has  not  sponsored  substantial  research  In 
an  effort  to  develop  new.  dynamic  systems 
which  will  provide  urban  dwellers  with  good 
public  trans^tQrt. 

Within  the  past  year,  the  administration 
has  committed  S90  million  to  a  3-year  pro- 
gram to  develop  new  modes  of  high-speed. 
Intercity  ground  transportation.  It  has  also 
given  the  go-ahead  to  a  program  to  develop 
a  auperaonlc  air  transport  which  could  re- 
quire as  much  as  a  Si  billion  Investment  of 
public  funds. 

We  should  be  making  a  comparable  effort 
to  develop  new  systems  of  moving  people 
about  within  ova-  cities  rapidly,  safely,  econ- 
omically, and  efficiently. 

Today,  nearly  three-quarters  of  our  popula- 
tion Uvea  In  urban  areas.  By  1980  the  urban 
population  wUl  be  80  percent  of  the  total, 
or  over  aoo  million  people — more  than  the 
present  population  of  the  entire  country. 
All  ot  theae  people  will  have  to  move  about 
the  cltlea  In  which  they  Uve.  We  cannot 
forever  depend  on  existing  transportation 
systems.  The  Federal  Government  must  pro- 
nu)te  the  development  of  systems  which  will 
supplement  existing  modes. 

In  view  of  this  need,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congreaa  I  Introduced  legislation, 
H  R.  9200.  to  amend  the  Mags  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1964  setting  np  a  research  pro- 
gram aimed  at  achieving  a  technological 
breakthrough  In  the  development  of  new 
modea  of  urban  transportation.  Twenty 
other  Members  of  the  House  have  intro- 
duced Identical  legislation. 

The  bill  carriea  an  authorization  of  SlO 
million  annually  for  the  next  3  years — the 
remainder  of  the  Ufe  of  the  maaa  transit 
program — and  makes  It  mandatory  that  tha 
research  be  undertaken.  T1>e  research,  tha 
legislation  speclflea.  must  ba  designed  to 
create  completely  new  urban  transit  systems, 
rather  than  merely  finding  ways  of  Improv- 
ing existing  onea. 

SPACS  acx  tecrnologt  is  trtroxD 
Technological  breakthrough  la  a  space  aga 
phrase  which  has  yet  to  be  applied  generally 
to  earthly  apace  age  problems.  Wonders 
hara  been  accomplished  In  our  efforts  to 
send  a  man  to  the  moon.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  thla  same  getUus  cannot  ba  put 
to  use  to  aend  a  man  more  speedily  frotn 
hl«  homa  to  his  place  of  work  or  other  dty 
destination. 

A  comparison  of  the  Federal  Government's 
expenditures  for  research  and  development 
Illustrate  dramatically  how  these  effort*  neg- 
lect oommon  areas  of  human  need.  For 
fiscal  1968,  tha  administration  requested 
nectfly  $15  5  billion  for  research  and  davalop- 
ment.  Moat  of  the  funds  were  earmarked 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  spaca 
program  arid  tha  Atomic  Energy  Cknxmls- 
slon — SIS  billion.  Other  agencies.  Including 
tha  Department  of  Agrlciilture,  the  National 
Science  Foundattoo.  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  got  lessar 
amounts  totaling  $3.5  bUUoo. 
Soma  Federal  reaearch  and  development 


funds  do  go  for  Improving  transportation 
systems.  But  here  again  tha  effort  Is  badly 
out  of  balance,  with  no  funds  earmarked 
specifically  for  Intraclty  transit  problems. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,  In 
testimony  May  25.  1965.  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merca  on  the  administration's  proposal, 
since  enacted,  to  set  up  a  Federal  program  to 
develop  new  modes  of  high-speed  ground 
transportation  for  travel  between  cities,  re- 
ported on  Federal  transportation  research 
expenditures.  He  said  that  In  fiscal  1963  the 
Federal  Government  spent  $275  million  for 
aviation  research,  $24  million  for  highway 
research.  $15  million  for  water  transportation 
research,  and  $7  million  for  research  Into 
Intercity  rail  problems. 

The  funds  Invested  In  highway  research, 
for  example,  were  largely  devoted  to  safety 
problems  and  ways  to  Improve  road  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance. 

Rail  transportation  research  is  being  aug- 
mented during  the  currenU  fiscal  year  by  an 
additional  $10  million  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  the  high-speed  ground  transport 
program.  The  remaining  $10  million  of  tha 
$20  million  authorized  for  this  program. 
faxniUorly  known  as  the  northeast  corridor 
project.  Is  being  used  for  gathering  statistics 
on  ground  transportation  needs  and 
demands — $2  million — and  setting  up  a 
demonstration  high-speed  train  to  run  along 
tha  corridor — $8  million.  The  Congress 
authorized  a  total  of  $90  million  for  the  pro- 
gram over  a  3 -year  period,  with  Increasingly 
larger  amounts  going  for  research.  Of  the 
entire  $90  million,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  earmarked  $8  nxlUlon  for  the 
statistics  program,  $18  million  for  demonstra- 
tion, and  $64  million  for  research  and 
development. 

.THS    MEED    18    rOB    INmCriT    TRANSIT 

It  is  well  that  the  Federal  Government  In- 
tends to  help  achieve  a  technological  t>reak- 
through  In  raU  Itraiasportatlon  between 
cities,  and  In  the  supersonic  air  transport 
which  will  be  able  to  fly  at  speeds  up  to 
2,000  miles  per  how.  But  we  should  recog- 
nize the  equal.  If  not  greater,  need  for  a 
technological  breakthrough  In  Intraclty 
transportation. 

Few  statistics  are  available  on  the  demand 
for  Intercity,  as  opposed  to  Intraclty.  travel. 
However,  one  of  the  ways  of  measuring  tha 
need  for  service,  as  Secretary  Connor  dem- 
onstrated In  his  testimony.  Is  In  population 
density.  The  Secretary  reported,  as  part  of 
hU  JustlflcatlOn  for  Federal  assistance  to  tha 
northeast  corridor  project,  that  the  popula- 
tion density  of  the  area  which  the  proposed 
system  would  serve  waa  8M  i>eople  per 
square  mile. 

The  population  tables  for  1960  show  that 
m  tha  120  largest  cltlea  In  the  country,  thoea 
with  populations  over  100.000.  the  popula- 
tion density  ranges  frcsn  6.000  to  nearly 
36,000  people  per  square  mile.  While  these 
figures  are  admittedly  at  best  a  rough  guide, 
they  do  give  an  indication  of  where  the  need 
Uea.  if 

In  addition,  the  advantages  which  truly 
effective  and  efficient  urban  transportation 
systems  would  offer  cities  are  numerous. 

Air  pollution,  caused  to  a  large  extent  by 
automotive  exhavist  which  continues  to  ag- 
gravate the  city  dwellers  and  to  Injure  their 
health,  would  be  reduced.  Prof.  Morris 
Nelburger  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Loa  Angeles,  an  expert  on  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, has  predicted  that  polluted  air  may  well 
km  off  our  civilization  within  the  next  cen- 
tury unless  the  automobile  population  ex- 
plosion IS  checked.  In  order  to  prevent  thla 
he  suggesta  wa  need  to  develop  a  vehicle 
which  has  the  advantages  of  the  automoblla 
but  is  not  powered  by  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine. 

Accidents  as  a  result  of  transportation 
would  be  reduced.    Prlvata  motorcars  are  tha 
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most  serious  cause  of  vehicular  accidents,  and 
In  1964  automotive  traffic  caused  1  7  million 
injuries,  of  which  47.800  were  deaths.  In 
urban  areas  alone  there  were  980,000  Injuries 
and  14,600  deaths.  In  addition,  the  costs 
resulting  from  accidents  are  considerable. 
In  1964  the  damage  bills  for  all  urban  acci- 
dents amounted  to  $4.6  billion,  with  property 
damage  accounting  for  over  half.  «-  $2  6 
billion. 

Good  urban  transport  systems  would  re- 
duce commuter  costs.  Automobiles  are  ex- 
pensive to  operate.  Including  depreciation, 
maintenance  and  repairs,  fuel.  Insurance  and 
other  related  expenses,  a  car  costs  between 
10  cents  and  12  cents  per  mile  to  run. 

Finally,  strangulation  of  city  areas  by 
urban  highways,  excessive  numbers  of  park- 
mg  lou,  and  all  the  rest  that  goes  with  pres- 
ent commuter  traffic  results  In  making  our 
cities  ugUer  rather  than  more  beautiful 
places  to  live  and  work.  Establishment  of 
effective  urban  transportation  systems  would 
help  to  reverse  this  trend. 

ACT  NEEDS  RESEARCH  MANDATE 

The  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorized a  total  grant  appropriation  of  $375 
mUllon  over  a  3 -year  period.    The  funds  are 
given  to  communities  to  meet  part  of  the 
cost  of  Improving  mass  transportaOon  facil- 
ities and  equipment.    The  law  also  stipulates 
that  of  the  $375  million,  up  to  $10  million  a 
year  can  be  appropriated  for  a  program  of- 
"Research,  development  and  demonstration 
project*  In  all  phases  of  urban  transportation 
(Including    the    development,    testing     and 
demonstration  of  new  faclUUes,  equipment 
techniques,  and  methods)    which  he  deter- 
mlnee  will  assist  in  the  reduction  of  urban 
transportation    needs,    the    Improvement   of 
mass  transportation  service,  or  the  contribu- 
tion  of   such   service   toward   meeting   total 
urban    transportation    needs    at    minimum 
coat." 

This  Is  not  a  proper  mandate  for  the  type 
of  research  program  that  Is  needed,  for  un- 
der this  provision  all  the  funds  for  research 
development,  and  demonstration  have  been 
devoted  to  demonstration  projects. 

The  cost  of  equipping  our  cities  properly 
with  existing  mass  transportation  facilities 
has  been  put  as  high  as  $10  billion.  Ob- 
viously. $375  million  will  not  move  us  very 
far  toward  this  goal.  Thus,  the  dciands  on 
the  program  are  considerable,  and  the  ad- 
ministrators apparently  have  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  apply  all  the  programs  financial  re- 
•ources  (including  the  $10  million  annually 
lor  research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion  )  toward  meeting  the  demand. 

Writing  in  thla  Journal  for  July  1964 
John  C.  Kohl.  Assistant  Administrator 
(Transportation)  of  the  old  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  the  predecessor  tothe 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m«nt,  described  the  Agency's  policy  toward 
the  pilot  mass  transit  demonstration  project 
which  preceded  the  1964  act: 

"Further,  the  emphasis  of  the  law  upon 
carrying  out  urban  transportation  plans 
•nd  research'  has  been  Interpreted  to  mean 
that  demonstration  projects  should  be  ori- 
ented to  operaUonal  problems  and  the  prac- 
tical evaluation  of  specific  plans  or  the  prose- 
cution of  basic  transportation  research  " 

The  policy  of  the  Department  remains  un- 
changed today. 

While  the  demonstration  grants  no  doubt 
lead  to  greater  knowledge  and  undewUndinit 
or  urban  transport  problems,  they  do  not 
|>egln  to  explore  the  posslblllUes  that  are  on 
toe  horizon  and_  where  the  real  solution  to 
our  Intraclty  transit  problems  He. 

DemonstraUon  projecu.  as  described  by 
»?«,  '^P^'^^nt.  are  categorized  under  three 
main  types.  The  first  type  consists  of  testing 
»«  effect  m  changee  m  service  and  fare 
stoucture.  The  second  tests  new  equipment 
Md  operating  techniques  (e.g.,  exclusive  bus 

X^^^n    Tr^'    °**    •Ighallng    devices.,  new 
r*re  collection  equipment  and  new  typee  at 


ti^ansportatlon  eystems) .  In  order  to  evaluate 
their  performance  under  actual  service  con- 
dlttons.  The  third  teste  new  techniques  or 
methods  for  organizing,  managing,  promot- 
ing or  coordlnaUng  transit  operations 

An  example  at  the  type  of  new  systems 
which  the  Department  has  assisted  Include 
Pittsburgh's  skybus  consisting  of  small  light- 
weight vehicles  capable  of  carrying  approxi- 
mately 30  people  and  operated  along  a  sepa- 
rate right-of-way.  Another  example  is  Oak- 
lands  air  cushion  vehicle  which  is  propelled 
by  a  turbOBhaft  ehglne  and  capable  of  trav- 
eling over  both  land  and  water. 

While  steps  In  the  right  direction,  these 
systems  do  not  constitute  a  technological 
breakthrough.  They  are  only  a  gUmpee  of 
what  can  be  done  as  a  result  of  extensive 
research. 

INDIVIDUAL    TRANSPORT   DESIRED 

The  American  people  have  an  apparent  de- 
sire for  transportation  systems  stylized  to 
their  own  individual  needs.  They  want 
transportation  which  enables  them  to  leave 
when  they  wish  and  go  directly  to  thetr 
desOnatlon  without  transferring.  Because 
existing  urban  transport  systems  do  not 
satisfy  this  criterion,  the  city  traveler  today 
relies  heavily  on  his  automobUe  for  gettlne 
about  the  city. 

An  October  1964  repof;  by  the  CorneU 
AeronauUcal  Laboratory,' Inc..  of  Buffalo 
N.Y.,  for  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Transportation  Policy  In  the  Department 
of  Commerce  documented  this  point  In  re- 
viewing new  urban  transportation  systems 
still  In  the  drawing  board  stage.  The  study 
on  which  the  report  was  based  was  con- 
tracted as  part  of  the  Department's  analysis 
of  transportation  needs  In  the  Ncn-ttaeast 
Corridor  running  from  Washington  to  Bos- 
ton between  now  and  1980  and  designed  to 
forecast  new  highway  technology  which 
might  be  utilize*^  in  that  area. 

According  to  the  Cornell  report,  an  urbmo- 
blle  system  which  gives  the  city  traveler  "in- 
dividual freedom,  dispersal  of  cwlglns.  and 
feeder  capability  on  the  street  networks  cou- 
pled with  a  capablUty  to  reach  the  city  cen- 
ter uujjer  automatic  control  on  a  hlgh- 
densUy  track  system"  Is  the  mode  of  urban 
transport  which  should  be  developed  because 
It  would  meet  the  desire  of  people  for  in- 
dividual transport. 

The  report  stated  that  a  new  urban  trans- 
port system  "must,  to  a  high  degree,  be  Im- 
mediately compatible  with  people  and  their 
established  way  of  life,  else  It  will  not  even 
survive  Its  childbirth  and  growing  pains" 
Therefore,  It  suggests,  the  "dlrecUon  for  de- 
velopment In  commuter  transportation  that 
appears  to  hold  more  promise  is  that  of  an 
automated  system  of  small  individual  urban 
vehicles."    The  report  concludes: 

"The  automated  porUon  of  the  system 
could  properly  be  routed  and  Integrated  with 
existing  streets  and  urban  expressways  to 
best  serve  the  origin-destination  requlre- 
mente  of  both  the  suburban  and  the  urban 
population.  This  system  would,  at  least  In 
its  imtlal  applications,  be  designed  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  street  system  rather 
than  replace  it." 
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own  power.  Besides  safety  and  speed,  the 
commucar,  as  conceived,  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  Its  passengers  dlrectlyvto 
their  destination  without  the  necessity  of 
transfer.  Because  the  vehicle  as  designed 
would  be  Ught  and  compact  it  could  be 
parked  easily  and  in  constricted  quarters 
even  perhaps  racked  one  upon  the  other 

Other  systems  Include  the  starrcar  de- 
veloped by  the  Alden  Self  Transit  Systems 
Corp.  of  Westboro.  Mass.,  and  the  teletrans 
lif^^^J^  ^^  Teletrans  Corp.  of  Detroit. 
Mich.  The  starrcar  Is  quite  similar  In  func- 
uon  to  the  commucar,  whUe  the  teletrans 
system  confines  its  vehicles  to  the  guldeways 
keeping  them  under  automatic  control  at  all 
times. 

While  technologically  feasible,  more  re- 
search Is  needed  before  model  demonstration 
systems  for  the  commucar  for  example  can 
be  constructed.  Because  of  the  scale  of  the 
project  and  the  expense  Involved,  this  re- 
search Is  unlikely  to  be  undertaken  unless  It 
U  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government. 
While  conducting  the  research,  the  engineers 
could  undoubtedly  take  advantage  of  ad- 
vances made  by  the  space  Industry  patrlcu- 
larly  in  the  area  of  propulsion  and  computer 
control.  Perhaps  some  of  the  space  advances 
could  be  adapted  to  tu-ban  transportation 
use. 

The  automoUve  Industry,  too.  would  be 
able  to  contribute  its  expertise  In  develop- 
ing the  vehicles  to  be  used  in  new  systems, 
and  then  In  manufacturing  them. 

In  fact,  the  reeearch  program  could,  and 
should,  go  beyond  merely  developing  the 
technological  features  of  a  new  system.  It 
should  seek  to  determine  the  impact  It  would 
have  on  the  society  In  which  it  will  oper- 
ate. As  John  Kohl  stated  In  his  July  1964 
article  In  this  periodical  with  regard  to  the 
pUot  mass  transit  demonstration  program 
then  In  oi>eratlon,  "Overall,  the  problems  of 
urban  transportaUon  are  being  considered 
as  integral  parts  of  the  physical  and  social 
complex  of  urban  growth  and  change-  they 
aretnot  treated  as  Isolated  technical  prob- 
lems, to  be  solved  entirely  by  transportation 
considerations."  ThU  is  entirely  a  proper 
undertaking  for  any  federally  sponsored  re- 
search program. 


THE     COMMUCAR— A     GOOD     EXAMPLE 

A  good  example  of  the  urbmoblle  and  the 
type  of  new  system  which  could  be  developed 
under  an  extensive  Federal  research  program 
la  the  commucar  which  has  been  proposed  by 
theMaasachusetts  InstUute  of  Technology 

The  commucar  was  the  result  of  a  coopera- 
tive faculty-student  effort  in  the  sprlmt  of 
1964  stimulated  by  the  institute's  natur^in- 
terest  in  transportation  problems  generally 
and  by  Its  work  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  preliminary  aspects  of  the  north- 
east corridor  project. 

i.-I^*  f?l?^"°*'  ^  envisioned  as  a  small, 
lightweight  vehicle  which  can  carry  uo  to 
four  passengers.     It  oould  travel  along  gulde- 

^ZJ'ft  i!*,^'^^!^'"  ^"^  '^  •'•«*'^<=  slderall. 
or  It  could  be  driven  independently  under  Its 


FEDERAL  INCENTIVE   NEEDED 

Private  Industry,  as  It  is  expected  to  do 
now.    cannot  carry   the   burden   of   this   re- 
search.    Mr.   Kohl  In   a  speech  to   the   Na- 
tional  Transportation    Engineering    Confer- 
ence  In   CInclnnaU,   Ohio,   on   February   19 
1964.  pointed  out  that  the  transportation  in- 
dustry Is  Blow  to  undertake  Its  own  research 
and   development   programs   because  of   the 
difficulty   of   getting   that    Investment    back 
through  the  sale  of  the  new.  equipment  and 
systems.      Thus,    only    a    federally    financed 
progTKm  can  get  the  Job  done.    The  histories 
or  the  Manhattan  project  which  ultimately 
produced  atomic  energy  for  civilian  use.  and 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon  which  has  contributed  so  much 
to  our  knowledge  In  the  use  of  space  vehicles 
demonstrate  the  value  of  a  concerted  Fed-"  ' 
eral   effort   Into  a  particular  problem. 

If  the  Federal  Government  had  not  taken 
the  initiative  In  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  and  space  satellites,  we  would  never 
have    reaped    the    harvest    we    enjoy    today. 
Without  a  considerable  Federal  effort  to  de- 
vise  new  urban    transportaUon   systems,   it 
WUl    be  many   years   before  we   successfully 
cope  with  this  problem.     If  we  launch  today 
a  Federal  reeearch  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  modes  of  urban  transport    we 
can  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  work  In  the  1970s 
T    Izi/^P*"^    °^    ***«    Cornell    Aeronautical 
Laboratory  concludes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  undertake  a  research  pro- 
gi*m  to  develop  new  modes  of  urban  trans- 
port.    Among  Its  major  recommendations  for 
improving  transpwi^tlon  along  the  northeast 
corridor  it  says: 

"InlUate  a  program  to  define,  design    and 
develop    an    experimental    prototype    urban 
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Individual  traiuporteUoo  aystem  employing 
«  apeclallaed  form  of  Tablole  ^nd  gruldano*.' 

Tha  report  goe*  on  to  point  out  that  nuuay 
of  tb«  tecbnlcal  and  •yateni  aspect*  ot  xum 
urtMin  transport  ayBtflma  still  In  tb«  dntvlng 
board  stage  have  not  yet  been  solved.  Con- 
sequently. It  says: 

"Tecbnlcal  study  In  greater  deptli.  ae- 
eompanled  by  experimental  developfnent.  is 
neceasary  before  the  terhntfaU  feasibility,  eeo- 
nonxlcs.  and  public  acceptance  can  be  realls- 
tloally  evaulated." 

Purthermore,  John  Kohl,  In  an  April  Ifl. 
1B64.  speech  before  the  Conference  on  R*- 
aponslbllltles  for  Urban  Transportation  Plan- 
ning In  Newark.  N,J.,  predicted  that  a  Fed- 
eral stimulus  would  be  necessary  to  foster 
the  research  necessary  to, develop  new  sys- 
tem* and  that  the  stimulus  would  be  forth- 
coming In  the  then  pending  Mas*  Transpor- 
taUon  Aot  ot  19M.     He  said: 

"It  1*  confidently  believed  that  a  very 
modeat  Federal  efTort  coupled  with  the  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  financial  climate  of  th* 
transit  Industry  can  unlock  the  great  re- 
search and  development  talents  of  American 
Industrie*  and  universities  so  far  as  urban 
transportation  la  concerned.  As  a  result, 
there  can  be  available  in  the  not-too-distant 
futtire,  better  and  more  appropriate  transit 
systems  to  complement  our  unexcelled  high- 
way facllltle*  and  to  round  out  an  effectively 
balanced  system  of  community  transporta- 
Uon. 

"If  we  recognize  the  true  nature  of  th* 
present  crisis — that  of  avoiding  the  loos  of 
public  fransportatlon — we  can  avert  It  be- 
fore  It   assumes   staggering   proportions." 

Unfortunately,  the  stimulus  that  Mr.  Kohl 
suggested  would  be  forthcoDilng  from  the 
IBM  act  has  not  materialized.  Thus  If  w* 
are  to  recognize  the  true  nature  at  the  pres- 
ent crisis  we  need  to  establish  soon  a  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  program  that  will 
unlock  the  great  reeaarch  and  development 
talents  of  American  Indiistrle*  and  unlver- 
sttle*. 

We  know  the  technological  breakthrough 
Is  needed:  to  develop  systems  which  can 
carry  people  quickly,  safely,  and  edbnom- 
Ically  from  place  to  place  within  urban  areas, 
without  polluting  the  air,  and  In  such  a  way 
a*  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  for  In- 
dividual transport,  aad  at  the  same  tlm* 
contribute  to  good  city  planning. 


The  Rise  aad  FaO  of  an  Empire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAuyouna 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OF  RKPRS8KNTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  Januajy  12.  196S 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  the  midst  of  the  revo- 
lutionary fever  of  the  1770's,  Thocnaa 
Jefferson  declared  as  a  self-evident 
truth  "that  aU  men  are  created 
equal."  As  the  young  nation  pushed 
forward  to  become  the  large,  di- 
Terse.  rich  nation  that  It  is  today,  this 
truth  seemed  to  be  forgotten.  While  the 
United  States  suffered  the  growing  pains 
of  Internal  conflict.  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  external  threat,  the  question 
of  equal  rights  was  not  often  raised.  Fol- 
lowing the  Second  World  War.  Ameri- 
cans could  no  longer  ignore  the  fact  of 
unequal  ot^mrtunlty  shared  by  so  many 
fellow  citizens. 

This  poem,  written  by  Mr.  Leon  W. 
Grossman,  a  buslneasman  and  resident 


of  San  Jose.  C&Uf  „  drives  ham*  the  point 
that  until  the  words  of  Jefferson  are  a 
reality,  no  nation  can  be  truly  great.    I 
am  pleased  to  ask  onanlmous  consent 
that  this  poem  be  Inserted  in  the  Rzcou) : 
Tnm  Risk  axv  Vaia.  or  am  Eicraui 
(By  Lieon  W.  Grossman) 
Between  those  rugged  widespread  shore* 
The  greatest  of  all  nations 
Contained  the  highest  known  to  man 
In  modern  civilizations. 

A  mere  two  hundred  years  of  tlm* 
Had  placed  them  on  this  steeple. 
In  all  reality  they  were 
Ood's  truly  chosen  people. 

Indeed  they  owe  their  fortune* 
To  great  men  who  preceded 
Entrusted  with  this  heritage 
In  turn  to  be  succeeded. 

But  at  the  pinnacle  of  height 

Without  warning  or  prediction. 

There    crept    Into    their    hearts   and    minds 

A  poisonous  affliction. 

With  bate,  mistrust,  and  prejudlc* 
For  selfish  reasons  beamed. 
The  streams  of  propaganda 
Caused  splitting  at  the  seams. 

Tes,  history  does  repeat  itself. 
The  Romans  knew  the  sequel. 
For  to  achieve  the  greatest  heights 
No  man  can  be  unequal. 


Modern  Relationship  Between  the  Farm 
and  City 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
November  19  It  was  my  privilege  to  at- 
tend a  luncheon  at  the  downtown 
Klwanls  Club  In  San  Antonio.  The 
speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Mr.  Bren- 
tano  C.  Hamlsrti.  president  of  the  Texas 
Grain  and  Feed  Association.  A  resident 
of  San  Antonio.  Mr.  Harnlsch  is  also  sec- 
retary of  the  Pioneer  Flour  Mills  of  that 
city.  The  occasion  commemorated 
Farm -City  Week  in  San  Antonio  and 
Bexar  County.  The  address  was  both 
timely  and  eloquent.    It  follows: 

Several  weeks  ago  President  Johnson  Issued 
a  Presidential  proclamation  declaring  No- 
vember 19-36  NaUonal  Farm-City  Week.  In 
announcing  this  annual  event,  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  said  in  part,  and  I  quote: 

"Whereas  the  American  consumer  enjoys 
such  a  great  abundance  of  farm  products, 
manufactured  goods,  and  servloe*  that  his 
standard  of  living  Is  th*  highest  In  th* 
world;  and 

"Whereas  the  farmer  similarly  looks  to  his 
feUow  city  workers  for  a  myriad  and  quanUty 
of  manufactured  goods,  and  th*  machines 
and  power  he  needs  for  his  work;  and 

"Whereas  th*  American  consumer  now 
spends  a  record  low  of  about  18>4  percent  of 
his  disposable  Income  for  food  compared  with 
37  percent  during  the  late  1940*8,  I  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  of  November  19  through 
35  as  National  Farm-City  Week." 

It  is,  therefore,  a  great  privilege  to  come 
before  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  today  to  dis- 
cuss "Agrlbiislness  Is  Your  Bualneas." 

When  you  try  to  analyz*  tk*  reUUonshlp 
that  exist*  between  the  city  and  the  farm 


you  are  only  trying  to  deecrlbe  a  parade  that 
change*  continually  while  you  describe  It. 
It  la  a*  If  you  were  looking  Into  a  kaleido- 
scope where  colors  and  patterns  change  so 
fast  that  the  only  theme  you  can  find  Is  the 
theme  of  change  Itself, 

I  guess  I  am  In  that  middle  period.  Be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new — young  enough 
to  remember  that  I  used  to  chase  women, 
but  old  enough  to  have  forgotten  why  I 
ch^ed  them.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
fann  life  Intimately,  although  In  the  fiour 
milling  business  we  are  part  of  that  great 
Industry  called  agribusiness.  I  am  a  city 
mkn  who  has  tried  to  understand  farming 
from  a  seat  on  the  sidelines,  like  a  young 
student  who  hopes  to  gain  a  medical  knowl- 
edge by  watching  Ben  Casey  and  Doctor  Kll- 
'dare  on  the  TV. 

In  a  representative  audience  of  about  100 
men  today,  ask  for  a  show  of  hands  of  all 
who  have  been  born  on  farms:  about  30  to 
26  would  respond.  Then  ask  bow  many 
have  sons  who  were  born  on  farms:  less  than 
10  would  raise  their  hands.  In  this  fact  Is 
th*  story  of  what  ha*  happened  between 
country  life  and  urban  Life. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  just  as 
the  Industrial  revolution  was  getting  under- 
way. It  required  19  men  on  American  farms 
to  provide  enough  surplus  food  and  fiber 
to  maintain  1  man  In  the  city;  today  3  men 
on  the  farm  can  provide  for  18  men  In  the 
cities,  and  have  considerable  surplus.  There 
are  men  stlU  Uvlng  who  remember  when 
more  than  half  oxir  employed  men  were  on 
farms.     The  change  has  been  that  rapid. 

For  almost  a, 000  years  of  Western  history 
farmers  had  been  In  the  great  majority,  so 
that  both  custom  and  law  recognized  th* 
need*  at  an  agricultural  people.  In  the 
Western  world  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
fitted  well  Into  the  developing  moral  code 
of  agriculture;  oiu'  Ten  Commandment* 
were  revealed  to  a  farmer -sheepherder.  But 
city  people,  from  earliest  days,  tended  to 
stray  away  from  this  ancient  code.  Wealth 
was  centering  in  the  cities,  and  an  old  phi- 
losopher noted  that  "where  wealth  accumu- 
lates religion  decays."  ClUes  became  ex- 
amples of  transgression:  historians  have  told 
us  lurid  stories  of  the  UcenUousnes*  of 
cities;  stories  of  Babylon,  and  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  A  deeply  spiritual  farm  peopls 
have  always  distrusted  the  life  of  the  cities. 
Thomas  Jefferson  thoroughly  distrusted  city 
life,  and  sought  to  plan  a  nation  that  would 
forever  be  dominated  by  small  and  Inde- 
pendent farmers.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  of 
Prance,  that  most  gifted  political  scientist  of 
the  10th  century,  came  to' America  130  years 
ago  to  study  our  young  democracy  in  depth. 
H*  was  Impressed  by  the  very  high  valu* 
placed  on  two  things:  Individual  freedom 
and  social  equality,  two  of  the  cardinal 
points  in  the  dream  of  an  agricultural 
people. 

He  could  not  then  foresee,  of  coiuse,  that 
within  a  hundred  years  other  great  societies 
would  emerge  Into  history  to  proclaim  the 
virtue  of  mass  rtghu  against  Individual 
rights.  He  could  not  foresee  this  day  when 
one-third  of  the  people  of  the  world  officially 
reject  the  Idea  of  private  property,  and,  like 
sodom.  deny  that  ther*  Is  a  God.  The  old 
moral  code  of  our  agricultural  people  Is  chal-  , 
lenged  throughout  the  world  today;  the  / 
ancient  faith  of  the  farmer  Is  pitted  against 
the  changing  faith  at  industrial  man. 

I  have  used  the  word  "farmer"  as  If  it  had 
specific  definition,  which,  of  course,  it  does 
not  have.  A  man  may  be  classed  as  a  farmer 
on  10  acre*,  or  upon  10,000.  He  may  be 
Identified  In  the  census  as  a  farmer  when  he 
earns  the  greater  part  of  his  annual  income 
from  off-farm  Industrial  work.  He  may  be 
a  successftil  farmer  or  rancher,  or  may  be  a 
neer -do-well  practicing  failure  on  the  same 
niunber  of  acres.  He  may  be  an  orchardlst 
In  CaJlfomU  who  hsant  the  sUghtest  knowl- 
edge of  wheat  growing  in  Texas,  or  a  bean 
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grower  in  Colorado  who  thinks  that  Flmida 
avocados  are  some  species  of  small  burrow- 
tog  animal.  There  Is  no  generalization  ftir 
the  word  "farmer."  A  Kentucky  toixu^co 
grower  was  visiting  on  a  Texas  ranch.  See- 
ing some  calves  he  remarked :  "I  suppose  you 
would  call  them  cowlete."  The  rancher  re- 
pUed  quickly,  "no.  we  caU  them  bullets." 
Farming  is  surely  a  many-sided  thing. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  Inclination  of  our 
politicians  to  talk  of  farmers  as  the  very  low 
Income  people — all  farmers  as  a  class.  But 
we  have  some  3  million  so-called  farmers 
and  almost  one-third  of  them  are  either  sub- 
sistence farmers,  or  farmers  earning  much  of 
their  income  at  off-farm  Jobs.  Perhaps  a 
third  of  the  men  classed  as  farmers  today 
could,  If  reqmred,  produce  all  the  food  and 
fiber  needed  by  our  people  at  home;  these 
are  the  so-called  commercial  farmers,  whose 
annual  incomes  can  match  or  surpass  the 
average  Income  of  city  professional  people; 
there  are  Individual  farmers  who  gross  $i 
million  or  more  per  year. 

When  you  toke  the  big  commercial  farm- 
ers, the  small  farmers,  the  part-time  farmers 
and  the  subsistence  farmers  and  put  them  all 
on  one  adding  machine,  the  average  Income 
comes  out  pretty  small.  a&  would  the  average 
for  all  so-called  bMslnessmen.     Some  of  the 
best  of   them,   of   course,   like   the   best   of 
businessmen,  have  years  of  loss.    I  remember 
explaining  to  a  farmer  friend  how  ova  Texas 
grain  and  feed  association  Is  a  not-for-profit 
organization.     He  thought   a   minute,    then 
■aid  that  hU  farm  was  also  a  not-for-profit 
business,  although  he  hadnt  planned  it  that 
way.     Our  Nation  Is  stiU  afraid  of  the  larger 
commercial  farmers  and  various  States  have 
passed  laws  to  prohibit  corporation  farming 
In  every  Congress  proposals  are  made  to  limit 
the  amount  that  the  larger  farmers  may  draw 
In  crop  support  money.     The  Congress  seems 
to  have  some  complex  about  protecting  the 
family  farm;   when.  In  fact,  the  percentage 
0*  farms  owned  and  operated  by  families  Is 
erowing  every  year  without  Government  urg- 
lag;  and  while  farms  grow  rapidly  in  average 
ate.  they  drop  sharply  from  year  to  year  In 
the  number  of  hired  helpers.     The  explana- 
tion, of  courEe,  Is  bigger  and  better  machines 
Only  in  the  big  cities  of  the  East  do  you 
find    still    exlsUng    that   old    Image    of   the 
farmer  as  an  uneducated  "hick."     Out  here 
we  read  the  agricultural  statistics.     We  know 
that  the  average  commercial  farmer  today 
U  better  educated  than  his  city  cousin;  that 
ne  has  more  money  Invested  In  plant  and 
equipment  than  baa  the  average  business- 
man In  th*  ctty;   that  he  Is  the  remaining 
bulwark  of  conservatism  because  he  Is  the 
largest  body  of  property  owners  in  our  Na- 
tion;   that   farmers    are    predominately    the 
thanagerlal  class.  whUe  the  majority  ot  dty 
people  are  In  the  wage-earning  class.    Some 
of  our  wen  known  economists  have  painted 
•  rosy  future  for  American  farmers.     They 
yyc*  the  day  when  the  line  of  population 
powth  will  croes  the  line  of  food  production 
•eating    a    demand    that    wlU    press    hard 
against  supply   and   permit  farmers  to  ad- 
minister their  own  prices.     This  U  assuming. 
of  course,  that  our  society  continues  to  sup- 
port the  principle  al  private  property,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  farm  people  have  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  this  future  situation  and  have 
^eady  started  agiUtlon  for  guaranteed  mln- 
mum  prices  from  processors,  an  agitation 
that  seems  certain  to  fall  as  long  as  they  can 
•Od  do  produce  more  than  the  market  can 
»»rb.  But  the  agitation  probably  will  con- 
tinue, for  the  farmer  begins  to  reallws  the 
ttipossible  price  situation  which  forces  him 
•obuy  his  supplies  at  retail,  and  sell  hi* 
production  at  wholesale.  A  part  of  the 
"nners  restlessness  has  been  shown  In  hU 
«B«  political  pretssure  for  Government  sup- 
Port  of  his  prices  or  control  of  his  produc- 
■«.  and  It  Is  just  here  that  some  of  the  con- 
nitton*  Inherent  In  the  democraUc  method 


■how  up.  Kelther  of  the  political  partlea, 
neither  of  the  major  farm  organizations,  and 
very  few  of  the  big  agribusiness  groups  have 
ever  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  national  farm 
program.  We  have  tried  about  everything, 
and  some  of  our  experiments  have  been  plain 
stupid.  Only  in  this  decade  has  the  Con- 
gress finally  decided  to  make  a  scientific 
and  non-political  survey  of  the  whole  farm 
problem  with  a  view  toward  a  permanent 
and  national  farm  plan. 

We  have  all  poked  fun  at  these  clumsy 
political  approaches  to  the  farm  problem- 
some  of  the  experiments  have  been  endured 
with  patience  by  the  people;  other  times 
the  public  has  Indicated  a  clear  no  to 
some  proposal,  such  as  the  recently  proposed 
bread  tax.  To  some  people  this  stumbling 
progress  has  been  Just  a  political  farce,  but 
to  most  of  us  It  has  been  only  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  way  that  democracy  works.  We 
may  fit  and  test,  with  frequent  failures  but 
we  consciously  prefer  this  way  to  the  man- 
date, of  a  dictator  whose  snap  judgment  sel- 
dom Is  as  safe  as  the  flower  Judgment  of  the 
crowd. 

Both  city  and  farm  people  have  been  part- 
ners In  one  of  the  most  tinusual  programs 
of  history.  Never  before  has  any  nation  of 
people  given  so  much,  so  freely,  of  Its  wealth 
to  the  betterment  of  other  nations.  Whether 
It  was  from  the  desire  to  Just  make  friends, 
or  whether  It  was  from  pxirely  humanitarian 
instinct,  we  have  divided  our  wealth  of  food 
and  fiber  with  the  have-not  peoples,  In  an 
amount  that  is  almost  Immeasurable  In 
terms  of  money.  So  Influential  and  Impor- 
tant has  thU  program  become,  that  today 
our  leaders  have  openly  talked  of  a  greater 
program  whereby  American  food  production 
can  close  the  world  hunger  gap. 

This  would  not  be  a  small  task  Two- 
thirds  of  the  more  than  3  bUllon  persons 
Uvlng  today  are  undernourished  people  or 
people  on  the  literal  edge  of  starvation.  One 
International  economist  figures  that  the  per 
capita  food  production  In  the  world  today 
la  lower  than  it  was  before  World  War  n 
and  still  la  declining.  India  U  a  chronic 
supplicant  for  the  surplus  from  our  food 
«ipplles:  Both  RussU  and  China  have  In 
these  very  recent  years  needed  Important  sup- 
pUes  of  food  from  the  free  world  of  the  West- 
South  America  Is  struggling  throtigh  a  neverl 
ending  rebellion  of  have-nots  against  the 
haves. 

In  the  face  of  the  world's  hunger,  Ameri- 
can himianltarlans  have  urged  that  we  open 
our  reserve  acreage  for  maxlm\xm  food  pro- 
ducUon.  In  the  hope  that  the  Western  world 
can  close  the  gap  of  Eastern  hunger. 

It  U  painful,  almost  dangerous,  to  sound 
a  questioning  note  here.  If  there  is  a  WM-ld 
himger  gap,  there  Is  also  a  world  popiUaOon 
explosion.  Some  of  our  more  prudent  states- 
men are  suggesting  that  our  almost  un- 
limited bo\mty  be  conditioned  upon  control 
of  the  numbers  to  be  fed.  It  would  be  of 
quesUonable  morality,  they  say.  to  nourish  a 
society  into  even  greater  populaUon  poten- 
tial. There  Is  even  the  question,  they  add 
whether  our  charity  would,  after  a  short 
term  of  years,  become  a  vested  Interest  of  the 
beneflclarles.  and  that  our  Inevitable  future 
InabUlty  to  produce  In  proportion  to  their 
continued  increase  in  numbers,  would  even- 
tuaUy  multiply  enemies  where  we  had  only 
sought  to  make  friends. 

Today  we  Are  engrossed  in  matters  of 
space  travel.  In  torturing  explorations  o*  an 
elusive  peace,  and  In  the  restlessness  of 
groups  which  claim  the  right  to  choose 
which.  If  any,  of  our  laws  they  chooe  to  ob- 
serve. BaslcaUy,  the  changeover  into  th* 
Industrial  age,  and  now  Into  the  approach- 
ing age  of  automation,  wUl  become  a  prob- 
lem of  numbers  of  people.  A  group  of  70 
of  the  world's  acknowledged  scientific  leaders 
met  In  CaUfomla  last  fall  to  etudy  world 
problems.  Their  group  judgment  was  t.i»^t 
the  Increaa*  of  popuUtlon  Is  th*  "problem 
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of  our  time.-  Dr.  Oewge  Borjstrom  of 
Michigan  State  University,  at  almost  the 
same  time  made  the  flat  statement  that  "the"* 
world's  population  Is  already  two  times  too 
large."  Dr.  Earl  Buta  of  Purdue  University 
within  the  same  we*,  said  that  Interna- 
tional agriciUture  Is  in  a  race  against  time 
and  capital  to  meet  the  onslaught  of  the 
world  population  explosion.  There  Is  a 
slowly  growing  realization  of  this  threat  of 
numbers  of  people  against  happiness  of 
people.  But  the  exigencies  of  modem 
politics  make  It  almost  Impossible  to  care- 
fully test  solutions. 

A  generation  ago  our  dty  people  were  gen- 
erously paying  taxes  to  bring  better  Informa- 
tion to  farm  people;  we  took  pride  in  the  re- 
search of  experiment  stations,  and  the  de- 
voted agricultural  extension  service  For  we 
were  then  stUl  largely  farm  people,  in  town 
as  well  as  on  farms,,  and  the  betterment  of 
farm  Uvlng  consumed  oiu-  whole  -Interest. 

Today  the  confusion  of  our  clUes  demands 
a  reversal  of  this  flow  of  education  and 
nelghborllness.  Farmers,  by  the  very  nature 
of  their  occupation,  have  time  to  think  and 
now  they  have  the  educational  background 
and  culture  for  ImplemenUng  their  thUik- 
Ing.  Perhaps  from  this  group,  the  farmers 
may  we  expect  leadership  in  the  transition 
from  the  agricultural  past  Into  the  Uidus- 
trlal  future.  Perhaps  they  can  translate  the 
moral  code  that  Is  derived  from  Christianity 
Into  the  disciplines  needed  by  an  urban  ma- 
jority that  is  drifting  with  every  wUid  of 
selfish  irieasure  and  group  Ucense.  In  the 
beginning  our  Nation  was  led.  economically 
poliUcaUy,  and  morally,  by  farmer -statesmen! 
from  George  Washington  of  Virginia  to  John 
Adams  of  Massachusetts.  From  men  who 
have  the  Inheritance  of  our  crid  moral  code 
and  time  to  meditate  away  from  the  crowds' 
we  may  expect  again  the  restirgence  of  the 
prc^heto  of  old. 

For  the  old  legends  and  the  old  faiths  of 
toe  prophets  do  not  die  quickly.     It  Is  from 
the  deep  memory  of  many  generations  that 
you  and  we.  city  people  and  farm  petmie 
understand  the  significance  of  the  ^SLi 

bread  cast  upon  the  waters."  Our  accumu- 
lated racial  conscience  knows  the  wamlmr 
^sjriring  for  bread,  and  receiving  a  ston? 
WHO  among  you  here  today  has  not  heard 
the  parable  of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes? 
Who  pretends  that  even  the  nuclear  age  ha* 
wiped  out  the  meaning  of  earning  bread  tor 
the  sweat  of  one's  brow? 

Tm.  our  people  have  become  an  urban 
people,  and  we  are  caught  In  the  tempests 
of  change  from  an  agricultural  moral  rode 
to  a  different  dty  moral  code.  The  times 
demand  leaders,  and  leaders,  you  kijow  are 
always  teachers,  just  as  Jesus  was  himself  • 
the  great  teacher  of  mankind. 

If  you  who  are  farmers,  and  we  who  are 
dty  people,  do  not  find  some  means  of  nro- 
ducing  the  teachers  for  a  new  age,  we  must 
fac«  a  world  In  confusion  and  torment,  and 
ia<^  the  means  to  prevent  Armageddon 

Come,  let  us  counsel  together  In  the  name 

%  ^^^?'*-  ^*  "«  ^°«P*  "^  Challenge 
of  leadership,  even  at  a  time  when  lead^- 
ahlp  Is  dangerous;  let  us  join  together  at 
Bome  altar  where  we  may  break  bread  In 
memory  of  the  broken  body  of  Christ  who 
gave  us  the  perfect  example  of  leadership 
Let  us^ve  meaning  to  the  counOess  mU- 
Uons  of  human  souls  who  open  every  morn- 
ing s  prayer  with  the  ancient  plea:  "Give  us 
this  day  our  daUy  bread. " 

Let  us  resolve  that  man's  girt  of  mental 
capadty  shaU  not  finally  be  declared  a  mis- 
take Ui  evolution.  Let  us  so  unite  the  better 
minds  of  both  dty  and  country  that  we 
shaU  know  with  surety  that  the  "dwelling 
of  God  Is  with  man;  He  wUl  dweU  with  them 
and  they  ahaU  be  His  i)eople:  Ha  will  wipe 
away  every  tear  from  their  eye*,  and  death 
ahall  b*  no  more  •  •  ••• 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or. 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJiesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Rbcors  a  very  timely  and 
most  interesting  address  by  Roger  Lewis, 
president  of  General  Dynamics,  entitled 
"Our  Deep  Sea  Frontier." 

This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Lewis  at  the  63d  'anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Navy  League  of  the  United  States, 
held  In  New  York  on  October  27,  1965. 
I  feel  certain  that  many  of  the  thoughts 
and  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Lewis  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  I  am  there- 
fore pleased  to  bring  this  address  to  the 
attentioD  of  my  colleagues.  It  should 
prove  to  be  thought-provoking  and 
profitable  reading. 

The  address  follows: 

•  ODM     DKKT    SX*     FtONTtXS 

(By  Roger  Lewis) 

I  am  deUght«d  to  be  Id  such  distinguished 
oompany  and  to  tiave  an  c^yportunity  to  talk 
to  you  about  our  deep  sea  frontier. 

If  a  man  truly  Is  known  by  the  company 
ha  keeps,  Td  be  Inclined  to  rest  my  own  ease 
en  where  I  stand  tonight — among  friends  of 
oar  freat  Nary  and  with  those  who  beUeve 
that  American  military  power  Is  power  for 
pe^ce. 

The  theme  of  this  meeting.  "Otir  Deep  Sea 
Frontier."  Is  exciting,  timely  and  urgent. 
The  concept  of  the  frontier  has  a  deep  and 
special  meaning  for  Americans. 

.  Since  our  earliest  beginnings  ours  has  been 
a  frontier  country.  We  have  played  a  domi- 
nant role  in  the  conquest  of  many  frontiers — 
on  land.  In  the  air.  In  spac(B.  So  Intimately 
U  the  development  of  our  country  and  Its 
emergence  as  a  world  power  dominated  by 
conqiiect  of  frontiers  that  It  Is  hard  to  say 
whether  we  stand  today  as  the  product  of 
our  froDtler  experience  or  whether  some 
finlque  quality  In  our  national  personality 
has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  force  and  use 
these  vast  frontiers  for  the  common  good. 

Whether  We  are  entitled  to  do  so  or  not, 
we  act  as  If  any  frontier  is  a  special  province 
for  the  American  people— and  often  the  rest 
ot  the  world  seems  to  regard  It  so. 

It's  been  said  that  we  are  a  restless  mov- 
ing people.  How  oould  It-  be  otherwise? 
Since  our  earliest  beginnings,  we've  had  mag- 
nlflclent  frontlen  ot  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity Into  which  to  move.  Certainly  any- 
,body  who  reads  a  novel  or  looks  at  television 
today  know*  that  the  stamp  of  the  frontiers- 
man and  of  his  hopeful,  courageous  and  In- 
dependent outlook  on  life  are  deep  within  us 
all. 

First  there  was  a  land  frontier.  Less  than 
IS  generations  ago,  about  the  time  Michel- 
angelo was  p^iwHrij  the  Slstlne  CThapel,  there 
was  not  a  single  permanent  colony  on  the 
North  American  continent  and  the  new  world 
was  one  vast  frontier. 

Perhaps  this  is  where  It  all  started.  For 
certainly  our  forebears,  nxoait  within  the  last 
two  or  three  generations,  left  their  homes 
to  come  here  because  It  was  a  frontier— a 
place  of  adventure,  of  opportunity,  of  free- 
doox. 

In  a  hundred  yean  or  so,  the  eastern  sea- 
board dianged  from  fKntler  to  thriving  col- 
onies— soon  to  be  independent  as  It  sov- 
ereign Statia.  In  ttM  next  hundred 
Orst   tiM   Ohio   ▼alley,    then   the 


finally  the  Great  West  were  opened,  settled. 
and  bound  together  as  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  transcontinental  railroad  and  the  final 
Indian  wars  completed  our  westward  land 
expansion  and  ended  our  land  frontier — Just 
In  time  to  see  the  dawn  of  another  great  one, 
the  air  frontier. 

Was  It,  after  all,  so  surprising  that  the  air 
frontier  should  be  opened  by  two  broth«» 
from  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.,  In 
1903.   with  man's  first  powered  filght? 

Does  It  surprise  anyone  that  Americans  for 
00  years  have  been  In  the  vang^uard  of  man's 
nUnute  exploration  and  exploitation  of  the 
earth's  air  blanket? 

Or  that  today's  tremendous  air  commerce 
Is  carried  largely  In  airplanes  powered  by 
American  engines  and  developed  by  Ameri- 
can Industry? 

Or  that  this  new  servant  of  man  has  led 
to  powerful  naval  and  air  forces  with  which 
we  help  to  keep  peace  and  order  In  a  troubled 
and  changing  world? 

Probably  not — for  the  air  frontier  was,  to 
most  of  us,  simply  an  extension  of  the  land 
frontier.  , 

Now  we  are  well  Into  the  space  frontier, 
the  earliest  beginnings  of  which  were  Amer- 
ican too.  In  1920  Robert  Goddard  opened 
the  space  frontier  by  developments  In  rocket 
engine  technology  that  provided  the  key  to 
travel  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere,  either 
In  orbit  or  In  8p>ace  flight. 

In  lees  than  40  years  we  have  built  space- 
craft In  one  of  which  two  men  orbited  the 
Earth  for  3  days.  We  have  photographed  the 
surfaces  of  the  Moon  and  of  Mars.  In  this 
decade  we  will  land  three  American  men  on 
the  Moon  to  open  the  planetary  frontier. 

It  Is  true  that  space  is  infinite  and  our 
efforts  thus  far  only  a  beginning.  But  our 
scientists  and  engineers  are  clear  about  our 
role.  Our  people  understand  Its  Importance, 
and  Its  orderly  exploration  Is  planned  and 
funded.  Even  If  we  don't  know  exactly 
where  It  wUl  take  us,  we  have  a  sense  of  its 
potential  and  its  Importance,  and  we  are  on 
our  way. 

But  what  about  our  deep  sea  frontier,  per- 
haps the  last  and  greatest  of  earth's  physical 
frontiers?  We've  got  a  pretty  good  start, 
and  so  far  It  has  a  strong  American  flavor. 

Since  the  construction  of  the  first  prac- 
tical submarine  for  the  U.S.  Navy  by  John 
Holland  in  1900,  technology  and  the  frontier 
spirit  have  broached  the  surface  of  the  sea 
and  begun  probing  the  mighty  and  mysteri- 
ous deep. 

Driven  by  mUltary  necessity,  the  major 
burden  has  fallen  on  the  Navy.  Our  great- 
est attention  has  been  directed  toward  se- 
curing the  undersea  approaches  to  this  con- 
tinent and  to  vital  lanes  of  sea  commerce. 

Recently,  however,  a  wider  horizon  has 
opened.  Research  submarines  such  as  Ashe- 
ra/i,  purchased  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Aluminaut — which  will  be  able 
to  operate  at  depths  down  to  15.000  feet — 
piirchased  by  Reynolds  International,  have 
opened  the  door  to  scientific  exploration. 

The   Navy's   Sealab   n   experiment   off   Ia 
JoUa.  Calif.,  recently  demonstrated  that  tnajot^ 
can  live  and  work  directly  in  the  ocean  3O0| 
feet  below  the  surface  for  weeks  at  a  time. 

Our  Navy  has  taken  the  lead  In  opening 
the  deep  sea  frontier  and.  with  an  estimated 
budget  of  1130  million  for  oceanography,  has 
enlisted  the  help  of  science  and  Industry  to 
develop  more  tools  for  deep  sea  exploration. 

Bight  other  Oovemment  agencies  will 
spend  an  additional  170  million  In  oceanog- 
raphy this  year.  The  entire  national  effort 
Is  being  coordinated  through  the  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  Oceanography,  headed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Research  and  Development. 

IHe  promise  Is  enormous.  Just  how  enor- 
mous we  cannot  say.  though  we're  certain 
that  It  Is  so.  Even  Jefferson,  in  authorizing 
tbm  Louisiana  Purchase  in  1803,  and  T.inrr.in. 


in  authorizing  the  transcontinental  railroad 
In  1803,  scarcely  could  have  foreseen  that  our 
most  populous  State  would  one  day  be  on  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  Wright  brothers,  practical,  shrewd, 
and  imaginative  as  they  were,  wanted  their 
Invention  limited  to  peaceful  uses.  They  did 
not  expect  that  an  airplane  would  be  able 
to  fiy  either  ocean  In  their  own  lifetime. 

Bold  and  brainy  as  he  was,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  Dr.  Goddard  in  his  wildest  dreams 
foresaw  today's  t20  bUllon  Apollo  program 
or  tomorrow's  man  on  the  moon. 

Perhaps  It's  foolish  to  try  to  define  the  fu- 
ture. Experience  has  shown  us  that.  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  exploration  at  least, 
we  are  constantly  overestimating  what  we 
can  do  In  6  years  and  vastly  underestimating 
what  we  can  do  In  30. 

But  our  thinking  has  to  start  somewhere; 
you  cannot  begin  until  you  start.  So  Just 
what  are  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
vast  deep  sea  frontier  now  opening  before 
us? 

Within  6  years  we  cotild: 

Build  swift  research  submarines  to  take 
scientists  anywhere  In  the  ocean  for  ex- 
tended observation,  measurement  and  pho- 
tography. 

Begin  underwater  mining  of  minerals  and 
Ingredients  for  fertilizers. 

Develop  new  drugs,  antibiotics  and  hor- 
mones from  marine  life. 

Develop  a  world  network  of  oceanographle 
buoys  tp  collect  surface  and  underwater  data 
on  temperatures,  salinity  and  currents  to 
be  telemetered  back  to  land  on  command. 
(A  Navy -sponsored  prototype  of  such  a  sys- 
tem has  already  been  built  and  la  under- 
going  sea  trials  off  Florida.) 

BegUi  transporting  oU  from  wells  beneath 
the  Arctic  Ice  cap. 

Within  10  years  we  could : 

Develop  nuclear  submarines  capable  of  60- 
knot  speeds. 

Emplace  underwater  sonsu-  beacons  as  sub- 
marine navigation  aids. 

Develop  techniques  to  raise  even  the  larg- 
est lost  ships  (perhaps  by  Injecting  buoyant 
foam  Into  sunken  hulls) . 

Develop  scientific  husbandry  of  sea.  food, 
improving  the  qviallty  and  quantity  ot  lob- 
sters, oysters  and  other  marine  delicacies  In 
offshore  farms  and  ranches,  for  example. 

Develop  systems  to  predict  the  weather 
and  eliminate  or  divert  destructive  hurri- 
canes. 

Within  26  years  we  could: 

Build  underwater  reecH-ts  from  which  va- 
cationers could  hunt  game  fish,  or  prowl  the 
oceans  In  mass-produced  sport  submarines. 

Develop  artificial  gills  that  would  let  man 
reclaim  directly  from  the  sea  the  oxygen  ha 
needs  for  underwater  work. 

Great,  wonderful,  exciting  poeslbllltiesT 
Yes,  Indeed.  The  d^ep  sea  frontier  promises 
both  adventure  and  hope  for  an  exciting  and 
wonderfiU  world.  But  wlU  It  be  an  Ameri- 
can frontier  In  the  same  sense  that  the  land, 
the  air,  and  the  space  frontiers  have  been 
American? 

Unfortunately,  I  see  no  assurance  on  this 
point  whatsoever. 

A  frontier  Is  truly  a  no  man's  land.  And 
the  world  of  the  underocean  In  1965  is  a  dif- 
ferent world  from  that  of  the  air  In  1903  or 
the  world  of  space  In  1926.  We  have  com- 
petitors— bold.  Imaginative  and  competent — 
to  whom  the  undersurface  of  the  sea  is  per- 
haps even  more  important  than  It  Is  to  us. 
And  they  are  hard  at  work  to  understand  and 
to  use  for  their  own  purposes  the  sea's 
bounty.  ^ 

An  international  convention  has  preserved 
for  each  maritime  nation  Its  own  continental 
shelf,  but  It  has  also  opened  up  the  ocean 
depths  to  any  nation  that  can  exploit  them. 

In  a  supplementary  agreement,  the  Dutch, 
Danes,  Norwegians,  British  and  Oermana 
have  divided  up  the  oU  tights  In  the  North 
Sea. 
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Russia  is  reported  to  have  a  fleet  of  230 
Bhlpe  working  in  the  marine  sciences. 

Prance  U  planning  man-ln-the-sea  experi- 
ments to  a  depth  of  300  feet  and  has  buUt 
a  vessel  designed  to  go  to  36,000  feet 

Japan  has  had  a  050-foot-depth  research 
submarine  since  1960  and  commissioned  a 
a,000-foot-depth  vessel  last  year. 

All  the  maritime  nations  are  at  the  thresh- 
old of  the  deep  sea  f ronUer.  There  Is  active 
aggressive  competlUon  and  we  must  expect 
that  It  wui  Increase. 

Thus,  to  you  who  would  take  comfort  and 
excuse  delay  because  of  our  final  successes 
In  the  air  and  In  space,  I  must  recall  that  for 
many  years  subsequent  to  the  Inventions  of 
the  Wrights  and  of  Dr.  Goddard,  development 
of  air  and  space  vehicles  was  more  aggres- 
sively and  more  effectively  pursued  by  Euro- 
peans than  it  was  by  Americans. 

World  War  I  was  fought  with  European- 
designed  and  European-built  airplanes  The 
first  Jet  engines  and  the  first  Jet  airplanes 
were  British,  Italian,  German. 

In  World  War  n,  advanced  rocketry  was  de- 
veloped at  Peenemunde,  not  Cape  Kennedy 
Necessity  and  the  fronUer  spUit  first  gave 
toe  United  States  the  tool  by  which  man  can 
hope  to  explore  and  realize  nature's  vast 
undersea  treasures. 

Perhaps  the  most  thrilling  words  in  the 
long  history  of  ship  construction  came  from 
the  submarine  Nautilus  as  she  saUed  from 
Groton,  Conn..  January  17,  1955.  She  ra- 
dioed :    -Underway  on  nuclear  power  " 

Since  then,  we  have  circumnavigated  the 
globe  under  water.  We  have  gone  deep  and 
ean  go  deeper  sUll.    We  go  fast  and  can  go 

V^l  'h"'-    """  '^^  beginning  to  understand 
how  to  Uve  In  the  silent  and  deadly  deep 

*v°^*  .*'*  ""**  P""**"  ""•    The  race  is  stiil  to 
the  bold  and  the  brave. 

Listen  to  what  Comd^.  Scott  Carpenter,  one 
M  the  Navy  s  astronauts  who  recently  spent 
80  (toys  living  and  working  under  water  in 
the  Sealab  n  experiment,  says:  "In  the  space 
program  I  have  seen  how  very  much  can  be 
accomplished  when  a  country  gets  behind  a 
program.  The  oceanographle  program  very 
urgenUy  needs  more  men,  morJTtalent,  more 
money,  and  more  public  understanding  than 
It  has  now."  " 

The  national  space  budget  for  this  fiscal 
year  Is  nearly  »3  bUllon— 16  times  the  na- 
tional budget  for  oceanography 

Perhaps  the  time  U  not  yet  right  for  a  na- 
tional oceanographle  program  on  the  scale 
M  the  space  program.  Perhaps  we  do  not  yet 
Know  enough  about  thU  strange  new  world 
to  mount  such  a  priority  effort  and  to  spend 
such  vast  amounts  of  money  wisely. 

But  certainly  we  must  mount  a  greater 
effort  to  explore  and  probe  Its  farthest 
reaches  than  exists  today. 

We  need  more  and  better  undersea  ve- 
hicles—nuclear  and  nonnuclear— smau  and 
large.  We  need  detailed  exploration,  analy- 
Jrts  and  recording  of  every  aspect  of  marine 
uie.  If  we  are  to  be  the  first  masters  of  the 
•ea,  there  Is  no  Ume  to  be  lost. 

We  need  more  tools,  more  effort,  a  wider 
•cope.  These  are  matters  of  vital  national 
urgency  now. 

h,,?^  ^V^  has  led  us  to  a  great  beginning, 
but  we  have  seen  that  Invention  and  dra- 
matic beginnings  may  not  be  enough.  Now 
It  U  up  to  the  Nation,  to  our  total  scientific' 
tadustrlal,  and  military  establishment  t<i 
b^ntn  *****  ™*^*  "^^  """^  °^  *^^  glorious 
TTils  la  Where  you  and  I  come  m.  For 
^8  Is  a  Job  of  public  knowledge  and  under- 
■tandlng-a  Job  which  the  Naty  League\^t 
^t  to  do  many  years  ago  and  has  d^ne^ 

"kJ*^"  ^®*P  "**  frontier  may  be  one  of  the 
S«L  K  '.''.f^P*'  "*•  greatest  of  all  fron- 
•fn  K  *..^*"  "Proration  and  explolUUon 
»ui   be    time   consuming   and   demanding. 


The  prize  will  be  rich,  but  wUl  it  fall  to  us? 
Will  we  be  the  ones  to  Uft  the  veU  and 
free  her  llmlUess  bounty  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind? 


One-Qaarter  Century  of  Farm-Labor- 
Consoiner  AclioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALITOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  commemoration  of  Its  25 
years  of  service,  the  CaJifomla  Farm  Re- 
search and  Legislative  Committee  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  and  colorful 
brochure  entitled  "One-Quarter  Century 
of  Parm-Labor-Consumer  Action."  The 
purpose  of  the  brochure  is  to  review  the 
history  and  accomplishments  of  the 
committee,  and  this  purpose  Is  certainly 
well  achieved. 

The  Farm  Research  and  Legislative 
Committee  had  its  beginning  in  Pdbru- 
ary  1941,  when,  due  to  the  loss  of  an  ex- 
port market  in  war-torn  Europe  and  the 
subsequent  sharp  drop  In  the  price  of 
fruit.  Santa  Clara  County  prune  and 
apricot  growers  banded  together  to  ask 
for  purchase   by  the  Federal   Govern- 
ment of  some  of  the  unsold  fruit.    This 
first  unified  effort  resulted  In  an  ap- 
propriation of  $25  million  and  a  success- 
ful increase  in  the  market  price  of  fruit. 
Behind  the  develophig  variety  of  pro- 
grams which  the  committee  has  worked 
for,  the  overriding  commitment  was  and 
is  to  the  family  farm,  the  farm  which 
provides   a   living  for   a   farm   family, 
members  of  which  do  most  of  the  work 
rather    than    directing    the    woi*    of 
others.     To  help  insure  the  economic 
survival  of  the  family  farm  the  commit- 
tee places  top  priority  In  establishing 
Jointly  owned  and  operated  farmer-tO- 
consumer  marketing  and  distribution  co- 
operatives.    To   achieve   this   goal    the 
committee  Is  working  with  farm  groups, 
other  cooperatives,  and  organized  labor. 
The  hope  is  that  such  cooperatives  will 
help  to  reduce  the  sometimes  very  great 
spread    between    consumer    prices    and 
what  the  farmer  receives.    Ftor  while  the 
general  standard  and  cost  of  Uvlng  have 
been  rising,  the  level  of  farm  Income  has 
been  a  consistent  problem.      As  "One- 
Quarter  Century"  illustrates,  "from  1953 
K)    1964,    net    farm    operator's    Income 
dropped  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  1  4 
percent.      In     1964    per    capita    non- 
farm  Incwne  was  $2,595;  in  contrast  per 
capita  farm  Income  was  $966." 

The  Farm  Research  and  Legislative 
Committee  Is  not  concerned  only  how- 
ever, with  the  level  of  farm  Income  The 
oanimittee  has  taken  an  active  role  In  the 
advocacy  of  a  Federal  food  stamp  pro- 
erram  to  provide  a  better  diet  for  low-in- 
come families,  of  a  Federal  school  milk 
program,  and  of  lower  gas  and  electric 
rates  In  the  region.  Further,  their  Inter- 
national concern  Is  evident  In  the  com- 
mittee's early  support  and  educational 
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campaign  for  the  establishment  of  the 
United  Nations  as  weU  as  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organization's  freedom- 
irom-hunger  campaign. 

ATOurately  described  In  this  brochure 
as  the  "nerve  center"  for  the  Farm  Re- 
search and  legislative  Committee  Is  its 
executive    secretary    Mrs.    Grace    Mc- 

'^'^.^^^  doubles  her  tremendous 
workload  by  serving  as  execuUve  secre- 
tary for  the  Northern  California  Pree- 
f^^^K^'^u?^^""  Campaign.  Judging 
from  the  achievements  of  the  past  25 
?r^'  L  ^^^  confident  that  Mrs. 
McDonald  and  her  associates  on  the 
California  Farm  Research  and  Legisla- 
tive Committee  will  continue  to  work 
su(MessfuUy  with  and  for  farmers, 
laborers,  and  consumers  in  California. 


Federal-Aid  Secondary  Roads — Our 
Stepchild  Highways 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesday,  January  12.  1966 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speake^. 
following  my  recent  speech  before  the 
county  Supervisors  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  need  fra-  a  more  balanced 
highway  system  throughout  the  Nation, 
I  have  had  numerous  requests  for  the 
lull  context  of  my  remarks. 

Serving  as  a  member  of  the  Roads 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  PubUc  Works 
Committee,  I  believe  the  material  con- 
tained therein  would  be  of  Interest  to 
other  Members  of  the  House.  Therefore 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  re- 
qu^t  unanimous  consent  to  its  Inclusion 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Sl^ECH  BT  CONGRESSMAN  DoN  H.  CI.A17SBN 
BEPORB  THE  Cotm-TT  StTPKRVlSOSS  ASSOCIA- 
TION   or    CAUFoawiA,    OcroGER    22,    1985 

^r.'^^*^.^*"***  ""**  *  PrivUege  to  have  this 
opportuiuty  of  speaking  to  my  beloved  alma 
S^^n,  ,  ^"^^  Supervisors  AssoclaUon 
^,^  ,°r**-  **  *  ^°"^*'"  member  of  this 
poliUcal  fraternity,  I  can  assure  you  thatlt 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  welcome 
your  organization  to  my  congressional  dls- 

^ntinr,^'  ^"^l  ""*  5^°"  brought  this  con- 
vention to  our  beautiful  north  coast  is  I  am 

V^^VJ^'^"^*^  ''y  "'^  P*^P'e  o^  Hui^boldt 
£?^^-  ^"^^  ^  ^  *^»°  <=ert«'n  that  those 
of  you  who  are  visiting  the  redwood  country 
for  tte  first  time  are  equally  pleased  with 
the  hospltauty  and  exposure  to  this  land  of 
the  tall  trees. 

«„^  ri**^*.!?i  •  *°P**'  *«*  t°<*»y'»  Presenta- 

^^  \  ^  ^^f*  *°  ^"^"^  "'■'"fiy  °^  a  Object 
that  certainly  must  remain  close  to  each 
and  every  member  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors throughout  this  great  State  of  cSS- 
fornia.  It  has  often  been  said  that  "a  super- 
visor who  doesn't  concern  hlmseU  with  Uie 
roads  Ui  his  district  can  expect  to  be  a 
one-term  supervisor." 

While  we  are  mterested  in  all  types  of 
roads— expressways,  freeways,  parkwaw^  ac- 
cess   and    scenic    roads,    connecting    ri)ads 

attract  the  attention  of  county  supervisors 
are  the  Pederal-aid  secondary  roads 

During  my  service  on  the  board  of  super- 
vlsQrs,  it  seems,  we  were  always  waiting  for 
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otir  Allocation  of  fundi  ao  u  to  acoelentt* 
the  construction  oC  another  section  of  road- 
■way  that  vaa  "crytng"  for  improTement. 

With  this  background,  you  can  certainly 
understand  why,  when  the  opening  occurred. 
I  jumped  at  the  chance  to  be  apipototed  to 
the  Road  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee.  In  the  years  to  come, 
I  bof>e  my  position  and  service  on  this  Im- 
portant committee  will  prove  beneficial  to 
all  concerned  with  highway  matters. 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  highway  con- 
struction over  the  past  decade,  one  must  con- 
clude that  substantial  headway  has  been 
made.  Since  1947.  nearly  f8  billion  have 
been  spent  on  Federal-aid  secondary  hlgh- 
wajrs.  That  money  has  Improved  more  than 
263,000  miles  of  roadway.  In  1948.  there  were 
378,000  mllibs  of  secondary  highways.  Since 
then  the  mileage  has  nearly  doubled  to  620.- 
OOO  miles  with  about  18,000  miles  In  urban 
areas.  This  nxiney  has  built  32,000  bridges. 
It  has  eliminated  600  railroad  crossings  and 
has  protected  over  3,600  railroad  crossings 
with  warning  devices  or  gates.  By  any  stand- 
ard— this  la  a  good  record — It  Is  an  Impres- 
sive, record — but  it  Is  still  not  enough. 

The  needs,  the  backlog  for  construction 
and  the  deficiency  lists  continue  to  mount. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Importance  of  our 
secondary  roads  has  never  been  fully  realized. 
The  flxutnclal  resources  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  Increasing  demand  for  Improve- 
ment. 

^>eaking  quite  qtndldly,  It  has  never  made 
much  sense  td  me  tb  build  great  expressways 
and  freeways  for  the  enjoyment  or  safety  of 
our  traveling  public  and  then  subject  this 
same  traveler  to  narrow  roadways  or  "cow 
trails"  when  driving  on  county  roads.  Cer- 
tainly there  Is  room  for  a  more  bcUanced 
recognition  of  our  overall  highway  trans- 
portation requirements. 

It  would  seem  quite  obvious  to  anyone 
that  ••  we  step  up  our  efforts  to  Improve  the 
tnt«rstate  and  primary  highways,  we  should 
certainly  do  the  same  for  our  sepondary  road 
■ysteui. 

As  highways  begin  to  receive  more  and 
more  attenUon  because  of  tha  increasing 
number  of  vehicles,  the  growing  nxunber  of 
mile*  traveled  each  year  and  the  resultant 
Increase  In  gas  tax  reveniie,  it  would  seem 
only  lo^cal  that  secoodary  road  Improve- 
ment would  keep  pace.  Regrettably,  I  do 
not  see  this  to  be  the  case. 

Secondary  roads  comprise  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  totaJ  road  mileage  In  the  coun- 
try, but  the  money  authorized  for  Improving 
and  maintaining  them  amounts  to  only  about 
3  percent  of  the  total. 

It  seams  to  me  that  a«  we  seek  -a  balance 
In  our  St. tire  system  of  highways  In  this 
country,  a  more  realistic  allocation  ot  the 
tax  revenues  to  Federal -aid  secondary  roads 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  proridlnc  tbm 
answer. 

With  the  State  and  Federal  Oovernments 
having  preempted  the  gasoline  tax  source 
at  revenue — it  would  seem  reasonable  that 
we  have  the  continuing  responsibility  to  re- 
appraise our  revenue  allocations  with  ade- 
qtiate  attention  given  to  the  changing  needs 
ot  the  cities  and  counties.  Certainly,  with- 
out the  tax  soitrce  directly  available  to  them. 
the  supenrisors  bands  are  tied.  If  vlditlonal 
funds  are  needed  to  fund  the  programs,  we 
at  the  State  and  Federal  level  must  assume 
the  leadership  role  and  I  can  assure  you, 
this  is  taking  place.  As  you  know  the  Ways 
and  Means  Oommlttee  has  jurladlcUon  over 
additional  revenues  and  again,  our  Road  Sub- 
committee of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
has  forthrlghtly  preeented  our  case  to  the 
ootnmittee.  The  Transportation  Committee 
ot  your  State  leglslatiire  have  been  equally 
aggresstve  at  the  State  level. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  believe  I  should 
make  knonm  to  you  that  yoxir  &nan:ial  prob- 
lems are  not  the  only  problems  we  must 
eonsldsr. 


As  yoQ  know,  highway  Leglslatlan  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  is 
generally  handled  in  a  bipartisan  way. 
Shortly  after  the  latest  estimate  ot  the  cost 
of  completing  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress,  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  our  Road  Sub- 
committee Introduced  bills  which  would  have 
approved  the  cost  estimate  for  the  purpose 
of  apportioning  Interstate  funds,  and  would 
have  authorized  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $5  billion  to  meet  the  Increased 
costs  of  the»Interstate  System.  The  original 
authorization  of  937  billion  now  requires  $42 
,  billion.  Enactment  of  either  of  these  bUls 
would  have  provided  for  the  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System  on  schedule  in  1972. 

H.R.  6548,  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  our  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  take  appropriate  action  with  regard  to 
financing.  However,  It  soon  become  obvious 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meeuis 
had  no  plans  to  act  on  the  bill  despite  the 
fact  that  in  many  States,  the  highway  pro- 
gram was  being  delayed  pending  apportion- 
ment of  additional  Federal-aid  highway 
funds. 

As  a  result,  it  was  necessary  to  act  upon 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  which  per- 
mitted apportionment  of  Federal-aid 
highway  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1967  only  but  did  nothing  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  fimds  necessary  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
on  schedule  by  1972.  So,  as  you  can  see,  we 
all  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  As  you 
know,  we  in  California  want  the  complettion 
on  schedule  so  that  Highways  101  and  50  can 
be  added  to  the  Interstate  System. 

The  only  alternative  would  be  to  extend 
the  scheduled  completion  date.  To  me,  this 
is  totally  unacceptable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  completion  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  will  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
8.000  Uvea  and  111  billion  In  transportation 
coets. 

In  order  to  emphasize  my  interest  in  the 
secondary  road  problem.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  me  to  read  my  comments 
made  during  the  debate  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  81: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81,  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  in- 
crease the  amount  authorized  for  the  In- 
terstate System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  to  authoriae  the  apportion- 
ment ot  such  amount,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

"I  want  to  draw  the  particular  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  section  2  of  the  bUl  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  needs  of 
ths  Federal-aid  highway  system  after  1972. 
The  Secretary  would  be  required  to  submit 
a  report  of  his  findings  to  Congreaa  not  later 
than  January  1.  1967. 

"This  study  will  Include,  among  other  sub- 
jects, the  extension  or  Improvement  of  the 
present  IntersUte  System,  the  possible  de- 
velopment of  freeways  or  express  routes  on 
a  different  basis,  special  urban  highway 
problems,  classification  revision  for  Fed- 
eral-aid primary  and  secondary  systems,  «.nH 
their  urban  extension,  and  other  matters.  I 
am  particularly  anxious  that  the  study  In- 
clude a  comprehensive  review  ot  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  highway  system,  and  ofllclala 
of  the  Bureau  of  PubUe  Roads  have  stated 
that  the  study  will  do  this.  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  county  engineers  on  February  21 
1968.  Mr.  Ralph  P.  Agnew,  Chief  of  the  Sec-' 
ondary  Roads  Division.  Bureau  o*  PubUe 
Roads  said: 

"  'Such  examination  (of  the  secondary  sys- 
tem) on  an  intensive  scale  Is  scheduled  la 
the  study  being  planned  by  the  Bureau  ot 
Public  Roads  In  cooperation  with  State  mwh 
local  offldals  to  prorlde  a  aoond  baala  tat 
such  a  highway  profram  la  Vb»  ftitura.' 


"Mr.  Rex  Whltton,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministrator, has  also  indicated  that  the 
study  ot  future  highway  needs  will  include 
review  ot  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

"While  the  dramatic  interstate  highway 
program  attracts  most  of  the  public  fitten- 
Uon,  the  Federal-aid  secondary  highway  pro- 
gram is  also  of  critical  Importance  to  the 
Nation's  welfare.  It  is  In  the  development 
of  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  that 
the  voices  of  the  county  and  other  local  road 
officials  will  most  effectively  be  heard.  Un- 
der the  law,  programs  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system  must  be  se- 
lected by  the  State  highway  department  and 
the  appropriate  local  officials  in  cooperation 
with  each  other.  In  addition  to  this,  under 
the  policies  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roeuls,  not  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  funds  apportioned  to 
each  State  for  any  fiscal  year  after  diversion 
of  the  highway  planning  survey  funds  shall 
first  be  made  available  to  the  appropriate 
road  officials  and  shall  remain  so  available 
until  tae  end  of  such  fiscal  year  for  roads 
not  on  the  State  highway  portion  of  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

"The  total  mllefige  of  routes  designated  on 
the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1963,  was  626.438  miles.  The 
actual  traveled  ways  of  these  routes  totaled 
618,041  miles.  Of  this  mileage,  nearly  180,- 
000  miles  do  not  have  a  paved  surface. 

"The  highways  on  the  Federal-aid  sec- 
ondary system  are  essential  for  the  day-to- 
day activities  of  our  citizens,  particularly  in 
view  of  o\ir  rapidly  shifting  population  pat- 
terns. It  Is  necessary  that  highways  on  the 
Pederal-ald  secondary  system  be  Improved 
to  adequate  standards  in  the  interest  of  not 
only  adequate  trans[x>rtation  but  also  in  the 
interest  of  reducing  loss  of  life.  Injuries,  and 
property  damage  which  result  frcHn  vehicle 
accidents  on  the  secondary  system. 

"In  light  of  these  considerations.  I  was 
surprised  and  disturbed  at  the  proposal  erf 
the  President  to  divert  one-third  of  all  funds 
apportioned  for  the  Federal-aid  secondary 
highway  system  to  the  construction  of  scenlo 
and  recreational  roads  and  landscaping  and 
roadside  development  on  roads.  Irrespective 
of  whether  they  be  on  the  Interstate  primary 
or  secondary  system.  I  am  certainly  in 
favor  of  measxires  designed  to  protect  and 
enhance  the  beauty  of  our  highways,  but  I 
cannot  beUeve  that  such  should  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  needed  highway  construc- 
tion. The  diversion  of  needed  highway 
funds  from  the  Federal-aid  secondary  sys- 
tem, in  my  opinion.  Is  deplorable.  This  Is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
posal was  not  baaed  upon  any  comprehensive 
study  »f  actual  needs  of  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  system  and.  In  fact,  was  made  In 
the  face  of  the  fact  that,  a  study  of  all  high- 
way needs,  including  those  of  the  secondary 
system  Is  about  to  get  underway,  under  the 
provisions  of  Senat*  Joint  Resolution  81. 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  81  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  Its  support.  I  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  highway  needs  study  pro- 
vision, and  am  looking  forward  to  the  repxwt 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  concerning  the 
Federal -aid  secondary  system."  ' 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  supervisor  of  my  own  district 
and  your  great  organization  for  sending  BUI 
MacDugaU  back  to  represent  you  during  the 
hearings  on  the  previously  mentioned  move 
to  divert   funds  from   the   FAS  program. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  how  magnifl- 
cenUy  BUI  presents  your  case  before  legis- 
lative oommlttees.  Everyone  on  the  com- 
mittee was  greatly  Impressed  and  the  reeulta  ' 
q>e*k  for  themselvea.  The  pressures  were 
•o  great  the  administration  finaUy  withdrew 
their  request  for  fund  diversion  and  asked 
that  the  beautlfication  package  be  financed 
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from    the    general    fund.     This    was    Indeed 
a  great  victory. 

Believe  me,  we  have  every  reason  to  ac- 
celerate the  construction  programs  now.  be- 
fore us.  We  must  meet  whatever  require- 
ments are  necessary  to  complete  the  system, 
but  in  the  meantime.  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
expand  the  cooperation  and  coordination  of 
highway  planning.  We  must  restudy  our 
highway  needs  with  particular  attention 
given  to  a  fimctlonal  reclassification  of  our 
highway  systems. 

During  the  past  lew  years,  we  have  con- 
centrated on  the  critically  needed  Interstate 
and  Defense  Highway  System.  However,  In 
my  opinion,  we  should  not  concentrate  solely 
on  freeways  and  expressways— more  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  farm-to-nvarket 
and  secondary  road  systems.  The  Interstate 
System  Is  a  model  achievement  of  what  can 
be  done  with  proper  and  coordinated  plan- 
ning. And  yet,  the  Interstate  System  is  only 
expected  to  carry  20  percent  of  the  esti- 
mated 1  trUlion  miles  that  will  be  driven 
by  1976—10  short  years  from  now.  That 
other  80  percent~800  billion  miles— will  be 
driven  on  the  primary  and  secondary  hieh- 
ways.  * 

It  seems  only  logical  to  me— that  our  goal 
must  be  a  balanced  highway  system  With 
transportation  and  highways  recognized 
generally  as  the  economic  lifeline  to  a  com- 
munity, one  can  only  conclude  that  a  "bal- 
anced highway  system"  would  mean  a  "bal- 
anced economic  development"  throughout 
our  land. 

With  the  acceleration  of  funds  and  a  new 
emphasis  on  secondary  roads,  a  comprehen- 
sive system  could  be  developed  that  wlU 
speed  motorists  to  their  destinations  in  the 
safest  possible  manner. 

And  then  one  day,  perhaps,  we  can  mini- 
mize the  slaughters  on  our  highways  that 
cost  more  American  Uves  over  one  weekend 
than  have  been  lost  during  our  entire  in- 
volvement In  the  war  Ui  Vietnam. 

I  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  with 


lessors,  the  Northern  California  Civil 
Liberties  News,  and  the  magazine  Mon- 
ocle. Its  wit  and  message  cwmnoid  It 
for  all  to  read  and  ponder  and  so  I  In- 
clude "Parrots  of  Penance"  in  the 
Record: 

"Parrots  or  Penakce" 
(Tune:    "I    Am    the    Very    Pattern    of    a 
Modern  Major  General" — SiUlivan.) 

I  am  the  very  model  of  a  member  of  the 
of  loyalty. 

Because  I'm  simply  overcome  with  sentiments 
of   loyalty. 

I  daily  think  of  reasons  why  I'm  glad  to  be 
American, 

And  thank  the  Lord  I've  always  been  a  regis- 
tered Republican. 
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Parrots  of  Penance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  what  constitutes  loyalty  is  an 
age-old  question— the  answer  varies  from 
nation  to  nation  and  within  nations 
from  era  to  era.  Our  own  Nation  with 
constitutional  and  historical  guarantees 
for  the  freedoms  of  speech,  press  and 
association.  Is  subject  to  wide  variations 
m  the  level  of  tolerance  to  critical  dis- 
cussion and  dissent.  Too  often,  the 
loyal"  American  is  the  orthodox  the 
quiet,  and  the  unquestioning  American. 

In  verse  form  Dr.  Gene  Gordon  bril- 
liantly describes  the  relationship  be- 
tween loyalty,  the  social  and  political 
atmosphere,  and  "the  very  perfect  model 
of  a  member  of  the  faculty."  Dr.  Gordon 
wrote  this  poem  in  the  midst  of  the 
loyalty  oath  controversy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  around  1949  He 
was,  at  the  time,  a  cUnical  instructor  In 
neurology  and  studying  neurology  and 
psychiatry.  "Parrots  of  Penance"  has 
been  printed  anonymously  in  a  Journal 
of  the  New  Mexico  Association  of  Pro- 


The  thoughts  I  think  are  only  thoughts  ap- 
proved by  my  community. 

I  pledge  aUeglance  to  the  flag  at  every  op- 
portunulty.  , 

I  havent  had  a  thing  to  do  with  Communist 
conspirators. 

And  neither  have  my  relatives,  descendants 
or  progenitors. 

I  try  to  keep  away  from  propositions  con- 
troversial; 

I've  no  opinions  social,  politic,  or  com- 
mercial. 

And  so  you  see  that  I  must  be,  with  senti- 
ments erf  loyalty. 

The  very  perfect  model  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty. 

CHORUS 

And  so  you  see  that  he  must  be,  with  senti- 
ments of  loyalty. 
The  very  perfect  model  of  a  member  of  the 

faculty. 

n 

Im    qualified    to    educate    in    matters    of 

heredity. 
Unsullied   by   the   taint  of  any   doctrinaire 

rigidity. 
I  teach  the  Darwin  theory   with   valuation 

critical. 

Uninfluenced  by  dogmatists  religious  or 
political.  e    •«    or 

I  understand  the  economic  forces  that  have 

made  us  great; 
The    system    of    free    enterprise    I    do    not 

underestimate. 
I'm  weU  equipped  objectively  to  point  out 

flaws  in  Marxist  thought. 
Because  Ive  never  read  his  work;   and  rest 

assured  that  I  will  not. 

I  freely  follow  truth  in  ways  which  I  am  sure 
wUl  satisfy. 

The  Board  of  regents,  WUllam  Hearst  and 
Hoover  ot  the  FBI. 

And  so  you  see  that  I  must  be,  with  senti- 
ments of  loyalty. 

The  very  perfect  model  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty. 

CKOKUS 

And  SO  you  see  that  he  must  be,  with  senti- 
ments of  loyalty. 

The  very  perfect  model  of  a  member  of  the 
faculty. 


Biff  Red  1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or     AT.Ap^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPIUSSKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  January  12. 1966 
Mr.   BUCHANAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham  and  of  the  Sixth 


District  of  Alabama,  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  have  selected  a  most 
dramaUc  way  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port of  our  military  effort  in  Vietnani 
and  the  unfailing  courage  of  our  fight- 
ing men  there.  By  official  proclamaUon 
of  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell,  the  city  of 
Birmingham  has  adopted  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division  of  the  U.S.  Army,  more 
affectionately  known  as  the  Big  Red  1 

Like  so  many  other  loyal  patriotic' 
Americans,  the  good  people  of  Birming- 
ham were  disturbed  and  angered  by  the 
demonstrations  and  draft  card  burnings 
of  a  small  misguided  minority  in  this 
country — actions  which  have  perplexed 
and  even  luidermined  the  morale  of  U  S 
Armed  Forces  engaged  in  a  difficult  and 
exhausting  struggle  thousands  of  miles 
from  home.  TTie  citizens  of  Birmingham 
determined  to  show  in  a  concrete  and 
convincing  way  they  were  behind  our 
men  in  Vietnam  all  the  way. 

The  idea  of  "adopting"  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  now  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam, was  first  conceived  by  retired  Brig 
Gen.  Edward  M.  Friend,  Jr.  It  was  an 
apt  choice.  The  Bii  Red  1  Is  this 
country's  oldest  division  and  has  an  out- 
standing and  much  decorated  history  It 
was  first  to  shed  American  blood  In 
Prance  In  Worid  W^ar  I  and  first  to  land 
in  North  Africa  In  World  War  n  It 
sparked  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  stormed 
across  Omaha  Beach  In  the  D-day 
assault  on  Normandy,  and  was  first  In 
Germany  with  the  capture  of  Aachen 
The  1st  Infantry  Division  also  swept 
across  the  Rhine  into  Czechoslovakia— 
the  farthest  advance  by  U.S.  troops  In 
Europe  in  World  War  n. 

The  Idea  became  reality  through  close 
and  effective  cooperation  among  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce  the 
Birmingham  News,  and  the  officials  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens  was 
formed  by  Mayor  Boutwell  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  city  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce.     Those  members  are : 

General  chairmen:  Mayor  Albert 
Boutwell.  Cooper  Green.  Cochalrmen: 
Donald  Stafford,  Crawford  Johnson  m. 
Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Friend,  Jr..  U8AR 
retired. 

Steering  Committee:  Tom  Bradford 
Miss  Evelyn  Walker,  M.  E.  Hackney,  John 
A.  Jenkins,  Dr.  John  Nixon.  Dr.  Lucius 
Pitte,  Drew  Redden,  and  Vincent  Town- 
send.  _ 

The  support  of  the  Big  Red  1  took 
tangible  form  at  cgtiristmastUne  when 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  gifts  and 
letters  were  sent  from  Birmingham  to 
men  In  Vietnam  who  would  not  be  home 
for  the  holidays.  That^upport  continues 
and  will  continue  as  long  as  U.S.  forces 
must  remain  in  Vietnam  to  combat  com- 
munism and  defend  freedom. 

A  Birmingham  roll  of  honor  has  been 
organized,  saluting  organizations,  com- 
palnes,  churches,  schools,  and  other 
groups  that  hiave  adopted  units  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division.  Here  Is  the  list 
of  sponsoring  organizations  and  the  units 
of  the  Big  Red  1  adopted  by  them 
as  of  January  1. 1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is,  I  know,  the  real 
mood  and  splrl^  of  America:  resolute 
and  eager  to  support  the  fight  for  free- 
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dom  in  Vietnam.  I  salute  the  action  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham  in  adopting  the 
1st  Infantry  EHvlslon  and  I  hope  that 
other  cities  and  towns  across  this  great 
coimtry  will  follow  its  Inspiring  example 
and  let  our  men  in  Vietnam  know  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  their  stand  for  freedom  and 
against  tyranny  there. 

BM    RZD    1    ROU.    OF    HONOB 

A]kb*m*  Bridge  AasoclaUon — 1st  Platoon 
**C"  Co.   1st  Engineer  Battalion. 

American  Legion  Post  No.  35.  Ensley— 
Headquarters  Company  3-18  Infantry  1st  In- 
fantry Division. 

Andrews  Appliance  ft  TV  Center — 70lBt 
Maintenance  Battalion.  Company  "E'. 

Btrmlngbam  B.  P.  W. — Headquarters  Com- 
pany, Headquarters  3n<l  Brigade. 

Birmingham  Holy  Name  Union — "B"  Com- 
pany 1-16  Infantry. 

Birmingham  Jayceee— Company  "A",  1-28 
Infantry. 

Birmingham  P.T^.  Council — Headquarters 
Company  1-28  Infantry. 

Blrmlngb&m  Real  Estate  Board — "A"  Bat- 
tery. 1-7  Artillery. 

Birmingham  RetaU  Druggist  Aeeoclatlon — 
Compa^iy  "A*  Lst  Medical  Battalion. 

Birmingham  Rotary  Club — Headquarters 
Company  3-18  Infantry.      , 

Brownie  Scot^t  Troop  No.  159  and  Junior 
Boout  Troop  No.  683 — 2420.  Chemical  Pla- 
toon. 

Boy  Scouts.  Troop  No.  94.  Vulcan — 1st  Pla- 
toon "A"  Company  3-18  Infantry. 

B'nal-B'rltb — Headquarters  Company  3-18 
Infantry. 

Birmingham  Committee  of  100  Women — 
Company  "C"  3-3  Infantry. 

Birmingham-Southern  College — D  Battery 
Ut-5tb  ArUUery. 

Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank — "A" 
Battery  2-33  ArtUlery. 

Birmingham  Asaoclatlon  of  Life  Under- 
writers— "C"  Ttaop  1-4  CaTalry  1st  Infantry 
DlTlalon. 

Birmingham  Labor  Council — 3d  Platoon 
"C"  Co.  I-lf  Infantry. 

Blacb's — "A"  Battery  1-5  ArtUlery. 

Berry  High  School  "Hope  Club" — ^Head- 
quarters Company  Ut  Brigade  1st  Infantry 
DtTlalon. 

Birmingham  Elka  Lodge  No.  79 — Headquar- 
ters and  Service  Battery  3-33  Artillery. 

Oofmnunlcatlona  Workers  ot  America —  A 
Company  131st  Signal  BaMaUoa. 

City  Salesmaoa  Club — C  Company  1-38 
Infantry. 

CUy  National  Bank — 26dtb  Chemical  Pl*- 
tooa. 

Chapter  No.  1  IJoenaed  Practical  Nureea — 
B  Company  1st  Medical  Battalion. 

ClTltaa  Club  ot  Btrmlnghaib — B  Battery 
l-Tth  ArtlUery. 

Ghuroh  ot  the  Advent — B  Battery  8-6  ArtU- 
tary. 

Downtown  Optimist  Olub — Sd  Platoon.  C 
Company  1st  Engineer  Battalloa. 

Downtown  Czohange  dub — B  Company 
lst-3d  Infantry. 

Downtown  Action  Oonunlttee — Headquar- 
ten-Headquarters  Company  1st  Infantry 
Division. 

Kton  B.  Stephens  *  AsKxlates— Headquar- 
tan  Company  "A"*  TOUt  Maintenance  Bat- 
talion. 

■astern  Ar*a  Chamber  of  Commerce — 1st 
Platoon  "C"  Company  1-18  Infantry. 

btst  Knd  Council  of  Oarden  Clut)*— Cbm- 
pany  "A"  3-38  Infantry. 

■n«Iey  High  Scbool — Company  "A"  9-l» 
Trrfantry. 

Kialey  Klwanis  Cliife— '3'  Battery  1-9 
ArtlUery. 

'  Fixai  National  Bank  at  Btrwilngham — ~A' 
Company  l-ia  Infantry. 

Vorestdale  Uoaa  Chib— "B"  Oxnpany  3-lS 
InfaDtry. 


First  Methodist  Church — "D"  Transporta- 
tion 1-^  Cavalry. 

City  o*  OraysvUle — Headqxiarters  Trans- 
portation 1-4  Infantry. 

Grace  Methodist  Church — "(T  Company 
1-2  Infantry. 

Hayes  Management  Association — Head- 
quarters Company  1st  Engineer  Battalion. 

Homewood  Lions  Club — Company  "A"  1-16 
Infantry.  , 

HufTman  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's cnub — 4th  Platoon  "CT*  Company  Ist 
Engineer  Battalion. 

Independent  Presbyterian  Church — "A" 
Compapy  1st  Engineer  Battalion. 

Insurance  Women  of  Birmingham— Com- 
pany "C"  1st  Signal  Battalion. 

Irondale  Methodist  Church — "A"  Company 
3-18  Infantry  4th  Platoon. 

Jefferson  County  SherliT's  Department — 
1st  Military  Police  Company. 

Jefferson  County  Medical  Society — Com- 
pany "C  Ist  Medical  Battalion. 

John  Carroll  High  School — 2d  Platoon  "A" 
Company  2-18  Infantry. 

Klwanls  Club  of  Birmingham — Headquar- 
ters Company  l-3d  Infantry. 

Kelley  Ingram  VFW  Poet  No.  668 — Head- 
quarters an(l   Service  Battery   1-6  Artillery. 

Kelley  Ingram  VPW  Post  No.  668 — Com- 
pany "A"  1-3  Infantry. 

League  of  Women  Voters — Headquarters 
Company  1st  S.  ft  T.  Battalion. 

Liberty  National  Life  Insuranc*  Co. — 
Headquarters  Company   1-26  Infantry. 

Metropolitan  Business  &  Professional  Wom- 
en— 4th  Platoon — C  Company  l-18th  Infan- 
try. 

Mountain  Brook  Jaycees — 3d  Platoon  "A" 
Company  3-18  Infantry. 

Mountain  Brooks  Lions  Club — Headquar- 
ter Company  1-16  Infantry. 

Mount  Carmel  Methodist  Church — 3d  Pla- 
toon "C"  Company  2-38  Infantry. 

Mountain  Brook  Exchange  Club — "A"  Bat- 
tery  8-6   Artillery. 

Men  of  the  Church.  76th  Street  Presbyter- 
Ian  Chiorch — "C"  Battery  8-6  ArtlUery. 

Nu  Ta  Sigma  Sorority — "A"  Company  1st 
S.  ft  T.  Battalion. 

Owens  Cumberland  VFW  Poet  No.  3402 — 
Headquarters  Company  1*18  Infantry. 

Parisians.  Inc.— 1-7  Artillery  "C"  Battery. 

PhUUps  High  School — "C"  Company  3-ieth 
Infantry. 

Pl«lta  Department  Store — Headquarters 
Company  3-2d  Infantry. 

Roebuck  Business  ft  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club  Headquarter  Battery  1-7  ArtUlery. 

Ruhama  Baptist  Church — Ist  Military  De- 
tachment. 

Ramsay  High  School-rlst  Company  "BT 
Company  2-16tb  Infantry. 

Roebuck  Camera  Club — Headquarters  Bat- 
tery 8-6  ArtUlery. 

South  Avondale  Bi^>tlst  Kindergarten— 1st 
Platoon  "C"  Company  3-38  Infantry. 

Slrote.  Permutt,  Friend  ft  Friedman — 3d 
Platoon  "C"  Company  3-38  Infantry. 

Sertoma  Club  East— Headquarters  Com'- 
pany  High  3d  Brigade. 

Shades  Galley  Jayceee— Ist  Military  Pollcs 
Company. 

Shades  Valley  Klwanls  Club — "C"  Battery 
3-33  ArtUlery. 

Tarrant  Rotary  Club — "B"  Company  1-38 

Infantry. 

'Temple  Bmanu-H— "A"  Troop  1-4  Cay- 
alpy. 

United  Steel  Workers  Local  No.  1489 — 3d 
Platoon  "C"  Company  1-18  Inc. 

University  ot  Alabama  Town  ft  Down 
Theater — 4th  Platoon  "C"  Company  3-28  In- 
fantry.* 

Woodlawn  High  School — Company  B  1-38 
Inc.  ' 

Western  Birmingham  Jaycees — 1st  Avia- 
tion BattaUon.  "B"  Company. 

8th  Avenue  Branch  YWCA — Company  1-16 
Infantry. 


Young  Men's  Biulness  Club-^-Company 
"D"  let  Medical  Battalion. 

Zonta  Club  of  Birmingham — Ccnnpany  *'B" 
131  Signal  Battalion. 

Oadsden  has  adopted  the  artUlery  brigade 
attached  to  the  Big  Red  One,  and  Roadruck 
Tool  Engineering  Co.  of  GuntersvlUe  has 
adopted  the  3d  Platoon  of  "C"  Company 
1st  Engineer  Battalion. 
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Service  of  General  Wadtworth 
Oatstandinc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  n,oiiDa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

—       Wednesday.  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday, 
January  16.  1966.  will  mark  the  retire- 
ment of  Brig.  Gen.  Louie  C.  Wadsworth 
from  the  National  Guard.       < 

With  his  retirement  a  chapter  closes 
in  Florida  National  Guard  history  and 
his  place  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  His  has 
been  a  record  of  dedication  and  service, 
and  I  join  with  his  friends  throughout 
the  State  and  Nation  in  paying  tribute  to 
him  as  he  concludes  a  distinguished  mili- 
tary career. 

Ceremonies  Sunday  will  see  General 
Wadsworth  promoted  to  Major  General 
and  retired. 

So  closes  a  career  that  began  when  he 
enlisted  in  Company  E.  154th  Infantry, 
Florida  National  Guard  in  Live  Oak,  Fla., 
Aprtl  18.  1923. 

General  Wadsworth  rose  through  the 
ranks,  being  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  1936.  He  held  this  rank  when 
called  to  active  duty  in  November  1940. 
He  served  with  the  124th  Infantry  as 
platoon  leader,  company  commander, 
battalion  executive  ofBcer,  and  battalion 
commander  at  Camp  Blanding,  na.,  and 
Fort  Benning,  Oa.,  In  January  1944. 

He  later  served  as  regimental  execu- 
tive ofHcer  and  regimental  commander  of 
the  3d  Student  Regiment,  the  Infantry 
School. 

He  served  in  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
Theater  as  0-3  with  general  head- 
quarters. Armed  Forces,  Pacific,  from 
June  1945  until  December  of  that  year. 

Released  from  active  duty  at  Camp 
Blanding,  April  26,  1946,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  accepted  an  Organized  Re- 
serve Corps  appointment  prior  to  release 
from  active  duty,  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  named  battalion  com- 
mander, 1st  Battalion.  124th  Infantry 
Regiment  in  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
He  was  promoted  to  colonel  and  July  29, 
1962.  was  promoted  to  brigadier  general 
and  served  as  assistant  division  com- 
mander until  reorganization  in  1963  when 
he  was  redesignated  as  deputy  com- 
mander of  the  division,  the  position 
which  he  held  upon  retiring. 

His  decorations  and  awards  include 
the  American  Defense  Service  Medal, 
American  Campaign  Medal,  Asiatic- 
Pacific  Campaign  Medal,  World  War  n 
Victory  Medal,  Army  Forces  Reserve 
Medal  and  two  hourglass  devises,  Phil- 
ippine liberation  Medal.  Florida  Dis- 


tinguished Service  Medal.  Florida  Serv- 
ice Medal,  and  Active  State  Service 
Ribbon. 

In  addition  to  his  distinguished  mili- 
tary service,  General  Wadsworth  has 
been  an  outstanding  citizen  In  "his  role 
as  publisher  of  the  Suwannee  Democrat 
respected  weekly  newspaper  In  Live  Oak' 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Suwannee 
Donocrat  has  been  cited  with  most  of 
Florida's  major  weekly  newspaper 
awards  and  has  been  In, the  forefront  of 
activities  which  have  led  to  progress  for 
the  county  and  Its  people. 

Bom  May  30,  1906.  in  Mayo,  Fla  he 
moved  to  Uve  Oak  at  the  age  of  six  knd 
has  made  his  home  there  since  that  time 
wltti  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  in 
college  and  the  armed  services. 

The  son  of  the  late  Charles  Randell 
Wadsworth,  Sr..  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Wads- 
worth he  attended  Suwannee  High 
School  and  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1924.  He  graduated  from  Davidson  Col- 
lege In  North  Carolina.  After  working 
for  a  year  with  the  Addressograph  Co 
he  returned  to  Uve  Oak  in  1931  to 
become  editor  of  the  Suwannee  Demo- 
crat and  has  been  cormected  with  the 
paper  since,  with  the  exception  of  the 
time  spent  In  military  service 

ri,f^^°^^  •"  president  of  the  National 
Guard  Officers  Association  In  Florida  In 

if  ?;^^^  ^^^^**  ''^o  ^rms  as  president 
of  the  Suwannee  County   Chamber  of 

S°!^i"®'  ^^'^  ^"  1^55  was  named  Man 
of  the  Year  In  Suwannee  County 

Another  primary  interest  in  his  civic 
Ufe  was  his  membership  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Suwannee  County  Hos- 
plUl.  a  poslUon  he  held  many  years 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Klwanls  Club 
and  has  been  active  in  various  other  civic 
groups.    He  served  as  lieutenant  gover- 

C?Ib?  ^°'^'**  '^^'^"^  '""^  ^'^"^ 

He  served  as  president  of  the  Rotary 

Club  in  1938  and  was  president  of  the 

junior  chamber  of  commerce  In  1940    He 

Pr^^?n^**'°°i?'^'^"  °'  ^^  Suwannee 
^  •  ^^™erican  Legion,  in  1951 
One  of  his  continuing  interests  has 
been  the  Suwannee  County  Fair  servine 
^'''S^,'^'/ '^  president^  He 'wTiSf 
Of  the  founders  of  the  present  fair  and  is 
^^only  director  left  of  the  original 

He  served  as  postmaster  in  Live  Oak 
from  July  1947  to  September  1948 

In  1956  he  served  as  chairman  of  a 
county  commission-appointed  committee 
to«)nstruct  the  coliseum  building  m Live 

The  publication  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  operation  of  its  plant  has  been  the 
Primary  interest  and  concern  of  the  pub-- 

^nHH„^^"^^.^^^y^«"-  Active  in  the 
Florida  Press  Association,  he  served  as 
president  In  1948-49.  and  served  for  11 
years  as  a  director  of  the  association. 

rJ^J^yw"^^^""  °^  ^^^  paper,  he  has  di- 
rected the  Suwannee  Democrat  to  a  posl- 

Plortda  ^^^'^'^  *"°"^  ^^^  P''^^  °^ 

He  also  published  the  Dixie  County 
Advocate  In  Cross  City,  the  Mayo  Free 
Pr^  in  Mayo  and  the  Branford  Herald 
m  Branford  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  Wadsworths  make  their  home  on 
the   comer   of    11th   Street   and   Pine 


Avenue  In  Live  Oak.  He  Is  marrieiTio 
the  former  Miss  Clara  Staley.  and 
they  have  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Gayle 
McCrimon,  and  Charlotte. 

General  Wadsworth  Is  a  warm  per- 
sonal friend,  and  I  wanted  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  him  as  he 
concludes  his  distinguished  service  in  the 
National  Guard.  His  shoes  wiU  be  hard 
to  fill,  and  I  know  that  he  can  look  back 
with  a  great  deal  of. satisfaction  and  per- 
sonal  pride  In  the  great  contributions 
which  he  has  made. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  Mr 
Speaker,  Bill  Lee,  my  administrative  as- 
sistant, passed  away  on  Novanber  30  of 
la^t  year  as  a  result  of  a  heart  attack. 
BUI  had  also  worked  In  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator RoMAw  Hruska.  of  Nebraska,  and 
had  served  as  administrative  assistant 
to  Congressman  Ralph  .Beermann  for  4 
years. 

Bill  was  a  topnotch  newspaperman 
highly  respected  In  his  profession,  and 
was  the  recipient  of  the  British  Military 
Medal,  second  to  the  Victoria  Cross 

Many  editorials  and  newspaper  articles 
were  written  in  Nebraska  about  Bill  Lee 
JiL^lt  °'^^  Y^^^  captured  his  person- 
ality the  be^  was  the  following  story 
written  by  Tom  Allan  of  the  Omaha 
Worid-Herald.    I  reprint  this  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  a  salute  to  WUUe 
Another  fine  tribute  to  Bill  was  written 
by  .Vem  Scofleld,  secretary  of  the  Ne- 
braska Press  Association  and  It  follows 
the  Omaha  Worid-Herald  article. 
(From    the   Evening  World-Herald    Dec    i 
19651  '  '      ' 

So  Long  WiLLns— It  Was  Rx)t-to-the- 
FtooRBOABo  WrrH  Yon 
(By  Tom  Allan) 
So  long,  Willie. 

ti^L*^"^  Y°^  ^""*  because  you  were  some- 
thing special,  a  re^  buddy 

washtagton  where  you  were  an  aid  to  Sen- 
^«L  w'^'  ^PreMitetlve  Ralph  Beer- 
mann  and,  of  late.  Representative  Dave  Ma«- 


and*r^iJTC*=°"^^«"«'  ^n''  »  bost  of  readers 
and  friends  knew  you  as  Bill  Lee,  a  go-getting 
Nebraska  newspaperman  B^i-wng 

the  Ord  Quiz  won  the  National  Editorial  As- 
sociation's award  as  the  best  printed  In  anv 
w^Wy   newspaper   In   the  United   Sta^^ 

iJvf^^"^  ^°u  "  ^""*'  "  'o^^ble  a  rough- 
talking   orphan,   Hophou^e   habitue,   guaTd- 

d^«f?  '*''""•  '^^  ^^™'  «««*'  b^ter.  phony- 
deflator,    practical   phUoeopher.    astronomer 

We  met  in  March  of  1963  when  you  were 
editor  Of  the  South  Sioux  City  DakotI  Count" 

"Well^  where  In  the  hell  have  you  been?- 
you  asked  when  I  walked  in.  "We'vTMt 
work  to  do."  "«  ▼•  go« 


Just  like  that.  Like  w^'d  known  each  other 
for  years. 

Then  like  the  old  sergeant  you  were— be- 
tween busts  for  decking  a  mlUtary  poUcwnao 
for  slighting  the  Infantry— you  started  bel- 
lowing orders: 

"The  World-Herald  Just  thinks  you  are 
working  for  them.  You  are  now  working  for 
me.  So  write  those  stories  long,  take  lots  ot 
pictures  and  make  damn  sure  I  get  the  mats 
Unfold  that  Army  cot.  You'U  sleep  here  la 
the  shop.  I'll  supply  the  booee,  the  grub  and 
the  transportation.    So  let's  go." 

Then  we  took  oO  In  hU  convertible  In  a 
snowstorm  at  70  mUes  an  hour— with  the  too 
down — to  cover  the  flood. 

Prom  theQ  untU  your  death  this  week  It 
was  always  foot-to-the-floorboard  and  go-go- 
go  with  you  when  we  were  together 

TTie  next  day  we  got  trapped  when  the  dike 
broke. 

"Don't  stand  there  lUce  the  dumb  ex-offlcer 
you  are.\WlUle  snorted.  "Save  the  camera 
and  film.    Climb  on  my  back." 

Then  you  waded  chest  deep  across  the  surg- 
ing floodwaters  protecting  your  Investment— 
me. 

...^^"^^* '■**"*' *^^***^  *^t  ™or»lng  You 
dldn  t  tell  me  you  were  about  to  teoadcast 
a  bulletin  on  the  dike  break  In  a  tleup  with 
a  Sioux  City  radio  station.  I  was  struggling 
to  get  out  of  a  wet  pair  of  Army  fatigue  pants 
Id  worn  over  my  regular  trousers.  Just  as 
the  announcer  switched  to  you,  my  voice 

Cri^Lt:^**"  ^^  ^'^*  ^'^^^'^'^  °^"  "»• 

"Marcella,  come  help  me  pull  these  damn 
pants  off. 

You  had  a  contagious  zest  for  life  and  a 
real  love  of  people.  An  unwanted  orphan, 
you  had  a  way  of  seeing  the  humor  In  Ufe's 
worst  kicks  in  the  teeth  and  the  humlUty  to 
graciously  accept  the  rewards  of  good  Uvlmr 

„o^  ?"*   y°"'    '^""•'    ^^'^    <**   BrltlSi 
wanted  to  award  you  their  British  Military 

^WOL  from  the  ceremony  and  spent  your 

^i  »Jjyfl^*°*  "*^*  "^K  •*  "P  instead? 
The  British  Ambassador.  Lord  Halifax,  had 
to  mall  the  medal  to  you. 
.rfS"*  fitters  everywhere  chortled  over  your 
advice  to  Korean  rookies  In  your  column- 

Under  no  consideration  act  Uke  you  have 
any  Intelligence.    As  soon  as  the^^rsoml! 

toe  J^.TJ"^"  ""'  '^'^^^^  ^^. 
«f  hi'^^-,^  *"  *  aergeant  or  corporal  out 
of  him.  TTien  you  have  to  spend  aJlof  your 
time  running  after  other  soldiers  who  are 
smart  enough  to  foUow  my  advice  " 
ri*  y?"  J"«»»'t  'ool  anybody  with  all  that 
rough  talk.  I  remember  you'd  mt  all 
melty  lnslde"-that's  the  way  you  ^  it- 
When  you  talked  of  Christmas  In  the  ^h^T 
age  When  you  talked  about  God  those 
nights,  you  used  layman's  words  but  thev 
had  a  special  dignity  and  reverence 

How  many  young  Journalists  did  you  start 
on  their  way?     You,  the  guy  in  a  T-rtilrt  who 

^tlft^l^^J^  '"^  "^  "»•  I>^°t*  County 
Star  without  a  Uck  of  training  and^rra  a 

Job  by  selling  a  full  page  adT^ 

I  remember  your  telling  me : 

"Hell  I  was  a  war  hero.  It  was  easy 
When  the  merchants  wanted  to  buy  me  « 
drink  I  told  them:  'Buy  an  ad  Inst^^ 
learning  the   newspaper  buslness'.-r^' 

>,.^"^<*°*^°  P"*  *  '°*  °'  ^^^  ««  that  old 
hide  of  yours.     But  all  of  us  remember  tou 
best  as  the  diamond  in  the  rough  y<«w^ 
So  long,  WUlle.    Par  now. 


(From  the  Nebraska  Newspaper,  Januarv 
1966]  ' 

Memo   From   the   SBcaKTAKT 
,  (By  Vem  Scofleld) 
Six  friends  of  Bill  Lee  took  a  sad  ride  to- 
grther  the   first   part  of   last  m^tT  do^ 

fuLeiS^,       ^°''™^    pallbearers    at    BUl's 


Hq^ 
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Tet.  In  a  w»y.  tt  WMSt  m  tad  as  you  might 
tblnk. 

Sacrlle^oUK.  the  abOT«  atatefnent? 

I  doat  tblnk  so,  b«cauae  during  that  ride 
all  alz  of  iia  were  talking  about  the  fun 
things  la  BlU'a  short  57  years  on  this  earth, 
and  we  ff^ured  that  this  Is  the  way  BUI  would 
have  wanted  us  to  be — honest,  frank,  sincere. 

We  wAe  all  of  those.  We  were  talking  Bill's 
language. 

Someone  mentioned — I  guess  it  was  Tom 
Allan  of  the  World-Herald — that  maybe  the 
thoughts  which  ran  through  our  minds  were 
sacrilegious.  But  we  all  knew  BUI  so  well 
he  wo\Udn't  think  we  were,  and  It  was  really 
BUI  whom  we  were  leveling  with  at  the  time. 

There  were  many  facets  to  Bill  Lee.  I 
suppose  the  average  person,  who  didnt  know 
BUI  like  we  did.  wUl  remember  him  for  his 
rough  language.     It  shouldn't  b«  that  way. 

Under  that  rough  language  (and  BlU  was 
one  of  the  few  who  could  use  a  dirty  word 
and  make  It  come  out  like  poetry)  was  a 
generous  and  dedicated  man. 

I  gueas  the  thing  I'U  most  remember  about 
Bill  was  his  disgust  and  rough  words  about 
redtape.  BUI  was  a  doer,  and  he  cut  through 
redtape  any  chance  be  got.  He  wasn't  much 
of  a  guy  for  coznmltteee,  either.  Be  knew 
conunlttees  are  a  "way  of  life."  but  he*would 
rather  "get  the  thing  taken  c&re  of**  now. 
He  didn't  want  any  part  of  delay  and 
horsln'  around — although  BUI  dldnl  use 
such  a  parlor  word  as  "hcM^tng." 

To  many  others  BUI  wUl  be  known  for  his 
light  and  humorous  columns  when  be  was 
with  the  Dakota  County  Star  and  later  the 
Ord  Quiz.  "On  the  I/ee  Side"  was  one  of  the 
best,  and  one  year  tt  won  NBA's  Best  Column 
In  the  Nation  award. 

The  six  of  us  in  that  big  limousine  De- 
cember  4  talked  about  the  things  BUI  did. 
AU  of  us  knew  some  things  about  Bill  Lee 
the  others  didn't. 

But  we  all  knew  BlU  as  a  dedicated  news- 
paperman, maybe  the  most  dedicated  the 
State  baa  known  In  recent  times.  And  we 
aU  knew  the  kind,  rough-spoken  Bill  Lee 
irho  was  always  for  the  underdog. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  Is  great,  but  the  loea 
of  a  man  like  BUI  Lee  to  newspapering  can't 
(lult*  be  measured. 

"BUI  lived  100  years  In  hU  57."  one  friend 


TO  that  we  agree,  and  add — he  did  more 
for  his  fellow  man  in  his  few  short  years 
tb*n  most  do  In  100. 


Shidenta  Discnts  EdacatioB  aod 
"Dropoats" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONG£ 

OV  OOimCTICtTT 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OP  RSPRSSENTATIVES 
Wednesdajf,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  a  very  fine  weekly  news- 
paper In  my  district,  the  Windham 
County  Transcript,  published  at  Danlel- 
aoo.  Conn.,  and  In  existence  since  1848. 
announced  an  essay  contest  for  high 
school  and  technical  school  students  on 
the  problem  of  school  dropouts  and  the 
need  for  continuing  education.  When 
the  managing  editor  of  the  newspaper, 
my  good  friend.  Adrlaan  R.  J.  Herklots. 
informed  me  of  the  contest  and  the 
scholarship  awards  offered  to  the  win- 
ners, I  replied  that  if  the  views  and  cc«n- 
moits  expressed  In  the  winning  essays 
prove  to  be  of  general  Interest  I  shall  be 


glad  to  have  these  essays  inserted  into 
the  CONCRXSSONAL  Record. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  winners  were 
finally  selected  and  last  week  I  received 
cUppinRs  of  the  essays  as  published  in 
the  Transcript.  In  his  letter  to  me.  Edi- 
tor Herklots  states : 

We  hope  you  wUl  find  them  as  educational 
as  we  did. 

The  essays  most  certainly  are  educa- 
tional, and  also  informative  an5  inspira- 
tional. They  should  serve  to  encourage 
our  educators  to  continue  their  efforts, 
and  they  should  serve  to  inspire  our 
youth  to  continue  their  education  to- 
ward the  attainment  of  a  vocation  or  pro- 
fession. This  Is  a  matter  which  is  of  vital 
importance  not  only  to  the  young  people 
themselves,  but  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Herklots  and  the 
Windham  County  Transcript  for  their 
campaign  against  school  dropouts  and  for 
encouraging  young  people  to  continue 
their  education.  I  smi  also  happy  to 
congratulate  the  winners  of  the  essay 
contest  for  their  achievement  and  their 
parents  for  making  it  possible  for  these 
young  people  to  seek  higher  education. 
The  following  are  the  winners  and  their 
essays: 

Marx  J.  Pattom.  Ellis  Tick.  FnsT 

"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Intend  to  graduate 
because  *  •  •"  i  want  a  decent  life.  Most 
dropouts  end  up  with  cheap  Jobs  with  In- 
adequate pay.  They  are  the  ones  who  think 
school  is  unimportant,  and  they  say  they  can 
get  ahead  a  lot  faster  If  they  quit. 

There  are  many  reasons  tha.t  compel  a  stu- 
dent to  drop  out.  If  he  is  a  poor  student  he 
feels  Inferior.  He  feels  no  one  needs  him  aiul 
teachers  neglect  him  because  he  la  dumb. 
A  student  may  be  bored  with  school  because 
It  is  not  colorful  or  rewarding.  If  he  only 
did  his  part  the  rest  would  come  naturally. 

Of  course,  thefe  are  some  students  who 
are  left  back.  Many  of  them  quit  because 
they  think  If  they  couldnt  do  it  the  first 
tune  why  try  agalh. 

I  Intend  to  finish  school  because  I  dont 
want  my  friends  and"  relatives  to  think  of  ma 
as  a  quitter  which  I  have  mostly  been.  My 
marks  may  be  low  and  all  but  I  like  school 
because  I  know  It  wUl  do  me  good. 

There  are  many  Jobs  open  for  skilled 
workers  which  I  will  be  If  I  graduate.  I  hooe. 

I  want  to  graduate  because  It  is  for  my 
own  good  and  the  good  of  my  future  family. 

Phyllis  Coooino,  Killinolt  High  School. 
Sxcotro 

"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Intend  to  graduate 
because  •  •  •.-  i  need  the  growth  eiperl- 
eneee  which  school  provide*.  These  experi- 
ences are  vital:  without  them.  I  would  be 
more  confused  and  unstable  than  I  am 
already. 

One  of  the  lessons  I  am  learning  Is  self- 
disclpUne.  Teachers  can  use  time  more 
proflUbly  If  I  discipline  myself,  rather  than 
making  It  necessary  to  be  dtsclpMned.  After 
echool.  there  Is  no  teacher  standing  over  me 
with  a  stick,  forcing  me  to  study.  I  mu£t 
discipline  myself  to  do  my  homework  If  I 
ajn  to  succeed. 

I  am  learning  to  think  In  wide  circles,  not 
excluding  the  unfamiliar.  I  am  encouraged 
to  explore  the  unfamiliar  that  It  might  be- 
come familiar.  I  am  increasing  my  under- 
standing of  the  world  In  general. 

I  am  learning  to  get  along  well  with  others. 
Since  school  lasts  almost  33  hours  a  week.  It 
would  be  quite  unpleasant  If  I  did  not  learn 
to  get  along.  Life  Is  school  on  a  large  scale. 
and  the  miseries  of  discord  in  life  are  greatly 
multiplied  In  comparison  to  the  scale.    It  Ls 


easier  to  learn  this  lesson  In  school  than  to 
learn  It  Vie  hard  way,  Ln  life. 

Dropout?     No:    I  would  rather  make   my 
mistakes  and  leam  my  lessons  now. 


Pacl  Bob,  Kn.Lrt«aLT  High  School,  Tied  rot 
I  TRnu>  Place 

'   ■BQTTreic  rot  a  Miopotrr 

The  small  white  ball  bounced  haphazardly 
down  the  street.  Pree,  at  last,  to  be  what  the 
ball  really  wanted.  Get  a  Job — as  a  basebaU, 
football,  maybe  a  ball  bearing. 

"No.  no.  a  Job  here  as  a  pool  ball,  no,  no,** 
echoed  the  different  employers.  "We  need  a 
guarantee,  a  piece  of  paper  saying  you'll 
qualify." 

Deepalr  set  In;  the  little  ball  no  longer  had 
Its  high,  elusive  bounce,  but  began  to  slow 
and  barely  roU  on  down  Its  path. 

The  graying,  pudgy  ball  rolled  Into  the 
deeply  calloused  hands  of  th«  bombcLrdler. 
FaUtng,  falling,  downward  It  flew.  Waste. 
The  lack  of  a  diploma  leading  to  one  fateful 
mistake  Increased  the  deadly  speed.  Reooi- 
nlscenoee?  Tee.  probably.  But  was  It  too 
late  for  this  remnpxit  of  a  ball?  Definitely. 
The  bomb  hit  the  ground,  destroying  a  dty 
block,  for  boaabe  J\]st  don't  bounce.  Such  is 
the  destiny  at  our  human  tragedy,  a  drop- 
out. 

Linda  Stoodakd.  Killinolt  High  School,  Tied 
roa  Thiro  Placs 

"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Intend  to  gradxiate, 
because  •  •  *"  an  education  Is  a  giant  step 
toward  a  better  future  and  wlU  give  m*  a 
fighting  chance,  to  cope  with  the  social  and 
eoonomlcal  proDleme  I  will  encotinter  during 
life.  To  succeed  I  need  not  only  amMtion 
but  also  a  sound  education. 

People  yearn  to  be  needed,  to  be  UMful. 
and  to  belong.  They  need  to  be  understood, 
or  their  Uves  have  no  meaning  for  them. 
Peace  comes  through  understanding,  and  un- 
derstanding comes  through  learning.  An 
educated  person  wlU  be  able  to  oc^>e  with 
hlmaelf  and  the  world  about  him. 

The  high  school  dropout  cripples  his 
chances  of  obtaining  suitable  employment 
and  an  adequate  Income  In  this  highly  tech- 
nological age.  His  lack  of  education  breeds  , 
malcontent  that  might  develop  Into  some- 
thing far  more  serious. 

Every  Individual  reaches  a  magic  point  In 
life  when  he  begins  to  really  come  alive  and 
takes  a  sincere  Interest  in  the  world  around 
him.  Better  that  this  hiqspens  In  an  Institu- 
tion of  learning  than  in  any  other  place. 

I  want  to  graduate  from  high  school,  be- 
oaus*  education  can  help  me  to  open  yap  my 
potential  and  can  give  me  needed  assurance 
In  my  ability  for  greater  aclUeveinents. 

Marjorix  Dickinson,   Eixm   Tech,   FotniTH 

"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Intend  to  graduate 
because  •  •  •.-  Let's  look  this  horse  of  a 
problem  square  In  the  mouth.  Setting  aside 
the  more  obvious  side  of  monetary  benefits: 
examine  the  personal  aspects  of  dropping 
out. 

Our  country  didn't  get  where  It  Is  today 
by  dropping  out.  George  Washington  didn't 
say.  "I  quit,"  when  left  with  few  men  and 
even  fewer  supplies.  TTiomas  Jefferson  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  didn't  give  up  when  the 
Continental  Congress  were  seemingly  hope- 
lessly deadlocked  by  sectional  intereets. 

Nor  did  the  homesteaders  or  the  minority 
groups  who  pushed  out  our  boundaries  to 
the  Pacific.  The  Mormons,  one  of  the  most 
ruthlessly  persecuted  minorities  In  history, 
didn't  give  up  their  faith  and  their  beliefs 
when  their  homes  were  burned,  farms  rav- 
aged and  men  beaten.  No,  they  screwed  up 
their  courage  and  left  behind  the  thing  they 
loved;  because  they  wouldn't  quit. 

Anyone  can  quit.  It  doesn't  take  effort  to 
give  up  on  whatever  you're  doing.  But  It 
does  take  plain  Ald-fashloned  guts  to  stick 
It  out.  to  make  the  grades,  do  the  homework 
and  stay  with  school. 
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No,  our  country  didn't  begin  with  quitters 
and  get  where  It  Is  today  by  quitting.  So  we 
owe  it  to  those  who  struggled  before  us  to 
keep  this  country  strong— and  free.  We  can 
only  do  thU  by  keeping  our  education  and 
learning  ability  on  top.  That  is  why  I  will 
complete  my  education  and  stay  in  school 


Ernest  Bessette,  PLAnmixD  High,  Piith 
"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Intend  to  graduate 
because  •  •  •.-  I  was  16  when  I  graduated 
from  the  eighth  grade.  That  was  when  I 
realized  that  an  education  meant  more  to 
me  than  anything  else.  In  my  family  not 
one  has  completed  8  years  of  grammar  school 
and  4  years  of  high.  The  reason  why,  was 
that  they  had  to  quit  to  help  support  Uieir 
families.  I  feel  that  I  have  to  finish  school 
fbr  my  parent?.  I  already  have  a  Job  at 
18  working  after  school  and  on  Saturdays. 
But  working  after  school  doesn't  affect  my 
studies. 

It's  my  handicap  that  is  stopping  me.  My 
handicap  is  going  into  a  class  and  sitting 
down  and  really  put  my  mind  to  work.  If 
I  can  overcome  this  problem,  I  feel  I  can  go 
through  my  4  years  of  high  and  even 
more.  I  feel  that  I  am  overcoming  the  prob- 
lem very  nicely.  With  this  accomplishment 
I  know  what  I  want  and  what  I  am  going 
to  do.  I  now  know  I  want  to  finish  high 
and  I  know  now  I  am  going  to  do  it.  With 
the  backing  of  my  pareqU  I  wUl  go  ahead  and 
finish  high. 

Kathleen   Chasx,   Killinglt   High   School, 
Sixth 

"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Intend  to  graduate 
because  •  •  •.-  I  am  of  a  low-Income 
family  as  my  father  and  mother  never  had 
the  chance  to  even  graduate  from  grammar 
school. 

My  oldest  brother  was  a  dropout,  but  when 
he  entered  into  the  service  he  took  a  spe- 
cial course  in  order  to  graduate  from  high 
school.  My  other  brother  stayed  back  once 
and  in  later  years  received  extra  help,  so  he 
graduated  too. 

I  have  stayed  back  In  school  twice  but  I 
■tUl  have  faith  and  trust  in  God  that  He 
wUl  help  and  guide  me  in  trying  to  graduate. 

Last  year  I  stayed  after  school  almost  ev- 
ery night  for  extra  help  and  I  Just  barely 
made  It  in  credits  for  the  next  year. 

Since  I'm  the  only  girl  In  my  family  I  feel 
that  It  U  my  duty  to  try  to  the  best  of  my 
abUlty  and  to  graduate  from  high  school  so 
that  my  mother,  father,  friends,  and  rela- 
Uves  might  someday  be  proud  of  me,  and 
that  I  might  have  a  good,  clean  Job  for  my 
reward  after  I  have  finished  high  school. 

Charles  G.  Hoffman,  Ellis  Tech,  Seventh 

"Dropout?  Not  me.  I  Uitend  to  graduaU 
because  •  •  v  I  work  after  school  in  a  mUl 
making  about  %im  an  hour.  This  would  or 
might  be  the  biggest  pay  If  I  drop  out  I 
worked  there  now  for  almost  1  year  I  work 
real  hard  really  for  nothing.  I  had  a  big 
troublesome  matter  since  I've  been  working 

I  lost  my  finger.  Sure  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  did  but  If  I  would  have  graduated 
this  might  never  had  happened  In  my  case. 

Other  people  older  than  myself  have  no 
hands,  fingers  and  In  some  cases  legs. 

I  am  minus  a  finger,  and  minus  a  brain 
without  a  diploma.  It  wUl  all  stay  the  same. 

Joseph  W.  Wojcik,  Ellis  Tech  Special  Award 
(^rroB's  Note.— This  valued  commentary 
could  not  be  Judged  with  the  other  contest 
entries   because   of   Its   length  ) 

th?.  ?i?*^  r"^  ^^^°^  ^'^  KOlng  to  start 
^1«  letter  off  with  the  same  old  reasons, 
wnich  are,  better  pay,  mors  promising  fu- 
ture,  self-satisfaction,  and  for  better  wants 
and  needs  of  Ufe.  Well,  I  just  did,  and  what 
Old  it  prove?  Nothing  that's  what,  absolute- 
ly nothing.  Now  rm  going  to  teU  how  it 
«auy  feels  to  drop  out  of  high  school     Pirrt 


of  aU,  you  feel  very  Insecure,  that  la,  yon 
don't  have  a  thing  to  turn  to,  anything  that 
Is  half  decent  anyway.  Now  then.  Tm  going 
to  get  very  frank  and  down  to  earth  on  an 
excellent  example  of  why  you  shouldn't 
leave  high  school,  "Me."  I'm  the  example 
I  dropped  out.  I  made  the  big  mistake  and 
most  of  all  I  asked  for  It  and  In  a  way  I 
wanted  to  leave  school.  I  actually  was  a 
real  down  to  earth  troublemaker,  and  I've 
got  the  34  detentions  to  prove  it.  I  might  as 
well  be  honest  atwut  the  fact  that  I  detested 
every  single  day,  hour,  minute  and  second. 
It  seemed  like  aU  the  teachers  were  against 
me,  and  were  Just  waiting  for  the  chance 
to  jump  at  my  throat.  I  never  did  homework 
or  hardly  ever  studied,  well  I  never  did  to  be 
truthful. 

As  time  went  on  things  began  to  change; 
that  is.  they  got  worse.  Oh,  pardon  me  for 
giving  you  a  let  down.  But  it  did  get  worse. 
I  got  to  a  point  where  I  was  actually  scared 
stiff  of  the  place.  I'd  have  a  cold  unwelcome 
air  of  being  unwanted  and  neglected.  Things 
got  feo  bad  I  even  picked  the  habit  of  slang 
talk  and  I  mean  slang.  At  home  I  would 
fight^.with  my  folks  an^  in  a  real  stnse  a 
16-year-old  brat  or  Frankenstein. 

When  I  knew  I'd  never  make  It  through 
high  school,  I  went  to  the  guidance  office  to 
get    information    on    going   to    the   Berklee 
School  of  Jazz.    1  couldn't  make  it  in  there 
because  I  didn't  go  far  enough   in  school. 
Well   to  be   truthful  again   about   the   only 
subject  I  could  really  pass  was  shop.    Espe- 
cially the  mechanical  drafting.    I  woiUd  get 
A's  and  B's.    One  night  at  home  I  thought 
about  myself  and  that  wasn't  much  to  think 
about.     I   flnaUy   sorted   out   the    things   I 
could  do  well,  play  music  and  draw.     Boy 
sometimes  I'd  sit  ouUlde  and  draw  aU  day, 
anything  that  was  In  seeing  distance.    And 
when  it  came  to  music,  we'U  put  It  thU  way, 
.  Id  blow  that  lousy,  no  good  sax  tlU  I  cried' 
And  sometimes  I'd  Just  look  at  It  and  cry 
Not  because  I  hated  It,  but  because  I  loved 
It,   It  was   the  closest  thing  to  me  I   had 
Wanting  to  master  that  horn  U  one  of  the 
reasons  I  failed  out  of  school.    But  I  would 
not  let  nobody  take  It  from  me.    It  became 
my    only   chance    to    become   somebody      I 
started  to  play  In  nightclubs,  not  at  the  age 
of  16  but  15.     Some  of  them  were  all  right 
but  some  were  as  holy  as  the  devU  himsel* 
AU  this  kind  of  work  brought  me  Ui  front  of 
people  I  even  towered  over.     This  gave  me 
the  feeling  that  I  stUl  had  class  and  brains 
and  all  that  other  Important  sort  of  stuff' 
This  made  me  put  my  thinking  cap  back  on. 
I  thought  my  other  natiuul  talent,  drawing 
I  found  that  I  respected  and  appreciated  a 
single  line  as  much  as  a  9/8  time  on  a  sax 
I  also  thought  of  the  future  and  how  secure 
I    wanted   it.     The   horn   was   OK   but  not 
reliable  enough.    So  the  drawing  was  left     I 
remembered  going  to  the  first  open  house 
at  Ellis  Tech.     The  part  that  fascinated  me 
most  was  drafting.    AU  thoee  little  lines  and 
figures  that  were  so  intricate  and  detaUed. 
And  the  idea  of  knowing  that  the  person  who 
drew  them  had  a  heavy  reeponsiblUty  on  his 
shoulders.     So  Immediately  I  knew  what  I 

and  ask  please.  I  know  I  couldnt  by^ 
facts  be  admitted  Into  EUU  Tech.  but  I  had 
to  try.  ^^ 

♦  TJ}^  i*.  Z^  "^  ^y-  I  remember  being 
told  in  high  school  that  I  probably  wouldnt 
get  past  first  base  In  trying  to  get  It.  But 
U  was  the  other  way  around.  I  was  accepted 
under  a  trial  basis. 

Believe  me,  If  you  know  what  it  Is  Uke 
to  come  to  the  surface  when  you're  almost 
dead  out  ot  breath  In  deep  water,  you  prob- 
ably know  how  I  felt  and  how  relieved  I  was 
It  was  like  morning  aU  over  again.  But 
I  couldn't  get  Into  drafting.  My  marks! 
weren't  anywhere  near  good  enough.  But 
I  managed  to  squeeze  myself  In  general  con- 
struction trades.  It  was  OK  but  I  didn't  love 
It.    To  do  something  good  you've  got  to  love 
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It  and  worship  it,  and  I  dldnt  feel  that  way 
about  GCT.  Even  though  I  tried  my  best 
stUl  looking  forward  to  what  I  really  wanted, 
drafting.  ^^ 

I  found  the  school  and  teachers  different, 
and  every  teacher  seemed  to  care   or  have  a 
personal  part  In  what  I  did.     I  again  waa 
relieved.^  I  made  it  through  all  the  way      I 
passed  all  my  subjects.     I  felt  more  InteUl- 
gent  and  more  dignified.     And  held  my  head 
up  again,  which  was  larger  now  because  my 
brain  grew,  and  had  added  additions     Now 
I  figured  I  could  get  Into  drafting.     I  knew 
I  had  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  my  superiors 
once    again.     And    as    last    time    I    pulled 
through.     I  am  now  In  architectural  draft- 
ing and  I'm  proud  of  it.    I  felt  a  little  more 
superior  myself  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
did  what  many  people   told  me  I  couldn't 
do.     I  StUl  bawl  my  head  off  when  I  cant  get 
a  certain  song  or  run  on  the  sax.  and  cuss 
a  Uttle  when  my  2-H  lead  breaks  In  the  mid- 
dle of  an  object  line. 

But  who  cares  now,  Tm  half  way  up  that 
ladder  of  success.  And  take  my  word  about 
dropping  out  of  school,  it  Isn't  worth  It  at 
alL  I  came  cloee  to  being  a  dropout  aU  the 
way  and  when  I  think  about  it  now  it  makes 
me  shiver  all  over.  So  don't  be  foolish,  stay 
In  school.    I  was  lucky. 


Korean  Aid  in  ^etnun— An  Earned 
Dividend 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.'  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  196$ 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  this  weA 
we  witnessed  aid  being  given  by  South - 
Korea  to  the  South  Vietnamese  by  the 
17.000  troops  committed  to  that  country'^ 
struggle  against  communism. 

Since  their  part  In  this  fight  for  free- 
7?^^°^  Communist  domination  is  lit- 
tle known.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  article  by 
the  distinguished  columnist.  Roecoe 
Drummond.    It   appeared    in    the  New 

y^}   ^^^^<^   Tribune   oj  January   10. 
i.966: 

Heke  Is  THE  Rtcord:  rfevmENDB  Peok  Korea 

Nation's  Am  in  Viet  Wa« 

(By  Boscoe  Drummond) 

Washington.— It    ii   13    yea«    sine*    ths 

nightmare  of  the  Korean  war.    And  what  dlrf 

it  all  mean?  ^^  ^ 

^Tas  It  wasted  strife  or  IncalculaWe  boon? 
What  is  the  answer  from  South  Kona,  today? 

The  answer  la  that  the  American  people 
can  be  proud  of  what  the  United  StateTdld 
for  South  Korea  and  has  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful for  what  South  Korea  has  done  for  itsrff 

This  is  the  record: 

With  the  help  of  a  dozen  other  naUons 
but  primarily  on  its  .own,  the  United  States 
turned  back  the  aggression  to  the  38th 
parallel  which  divided  the  two  Koreas. 

Today.  South  Korea  la  secure,  tranquil  and 
progressive. 

It  has  a  democratic  government  rtillng  by 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  : 

It  is  carrying  forward"  significant  social 
reftwins. 

It  Is  stable— so  stable  that,  despite  soma 
demonstrations.  It  was  able  last  year  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relaUon*  With  its  once 
hated  enemy  and  occupier,  Japan,  which  is 
now  providing  it  with  >800  mUUon  In  grant* 
and  loans  over  a  10-year  period. 
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South  Korea  la  provtng  Itself  reeourceful 
and  Increaalngly  •elf-rellant.  It  Is  Trmfcing 
■tMMty  eoonoizxlc  progress  aoxl.  while  UJ3.  Aid 
baa  been  rubetantlal.  the  South  Koreana  have 
been  showing  what  stif-help  can  retOly  be. 
Their  groes  national  product  has  been  rising 
at  the  rate  of  about  8  percent  a  year;  Indus- 
trial production  Is  up  15  pwrcent. 

Orlevously  short  of  land  to  enable  Its  peo- 
ple to  be  seU-suffldent  In  food,  the  govern- 
mant  of  Chung  Bee  Park,  by  literally  carving 
terraces  out  ot  mountains.  Is  doiibllng  its 
arable  land. 

South  Korean  Industry  is  making  rapid 
strides.  Exports  are  up  from  (20  million  In 
1958  to  $no  mllUon  today. 

But  this  la  only  half  of  it.  These  are 
some  of  the  things  South  Korea  has  been 
doing  for  Itself.  These  are  the  ways  South 
Korea  has  been  using  Its  security  from 
aggression. 

.  And  now  what  is  the  other  dividend  be- 
■tdes  a  free  p>eople  secured  from  oppression? 
What  la  the  earned  dividend,  which  has  not 
been  asked,  but  which  la  now  so  welcome 
and  so  helpful)? 

South  Korea's  dividend  to  the  United 
States  Is  tn  South  Vietnam  today. 

Defended  against  Communist  aggression 
by  the  United  States,  South  Korea  Is  today 
helping  the  United  States  repel  the  Com- 
munist aggression  against   South   Vietnam. 

Not  just  with  truck  drivers  and  medical 
■uppiiea  and  behind-the-Unes  support. 

But  with  15,000  battle-hardened  South 
Korea  freedom  fighters  trained  for  action  In 
the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  where  the  Vlet- 
eong  are  deadliest — plus  2,000  combat 
engineers. 

Uttle  South  Korea,  with  a  population  of 
28  million,  Is  .doing  far  more  than  any  other 
country  except  the  United  States  and  is  con- 
tributing more  fighting  men  per  capita  than 
even  the  United  States.  ^ 

And  why  did  the  Oovemment  and  Parlia- 
ment of  South  Korea  make  this  tremendous 
decision  to  commit  17,000  men  to  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam? 

They  know  from  their  own  experience  the 
crucial  need  to  defeat  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam — and  are  doing  what  they  can  to 
help. 


Railroads  Are  tf  Vital  Importaacc  to  the 
Economj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Central  Railroads  haa  raised 
many  questlorui  In  the  areas  formerly 
served  by  each  of  these  great  companies, 
including  the  city  of  Baltimore  which  f 
represent. 

It  is  important  for  lu  to  know  how 
these  railroads  plan  to  solve  some  of  the 
long-range  problems  of  the  Eastern 
States  and  there  have  been  recent  reports 
which  have  caused  grave  concern  regard- 
ing the  future  plans  of  the  combined 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central. 

However,  two  recent  articles  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  shed  light  on  these  plans 
and  I  include  them  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoio.  The  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Stuart  T.  SaimderB.  chairman  of  the 
Ixwrd  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  a 
meeting  In  Baltimore  last  Monday  Indi- 


cate that  the  merger  will  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  well  as  to 
our  great  port,  and  his  statements  are 
reassiiring  to  us. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 
[Prom   the   Baltimore    (Ifd.)    Sun,   Jan.    11, 
1966) 
Mb.  Sattndess  E^xplaiks 

Stuart  T.  Saunders'  statement  in  Balti- 
more yesterday  was  pretty  much  what  the 
lawyers  call  a  plea  in  confession  and  avoid- 
ance. Yes.  said  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  he  did  say  the  things  in  a 
recent  speech  at  Newcastle  which  seemed  to 
threaten  Baltimore  railroads  with  substan- 
tial losses  of  ore  and  grain  traffic.  But  he 
misspoke  the  Pennsy  position  because  he  was 
talking  extemporaneously.  In  avoidance  of 
the  Impression  thus  created,  he  read  from  a 
carefully  prepared  text  to  make  several 
points  Including  these: 

1.  MThen  he  spoke  at  Newcastle  of  diverting 
freight  from  railroads,  he  really  meant  that 
railroads  could  divert  freight  from  other 
transport  modes,  having  in  mind,  no  doubt, 
water  t^afflc  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

2.  Shippers  control  shipping  destinations 
in  any  case,  and  so  select  the  railroads  em- 
ployed. Those  who  prefer  the  port  of  Balti- 
more will  designate  railroads  serving  that 
port. 

3.  The  examiners  assigned  by  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  to  the  Pennsy- 
New  York  Central  merger  plea  concluded  the 
merger  will  benefit  Baltimore.  The  prospec- 
tive partners  have  no  new  plans.  As  of  now. 
that  is. 

4.  The  ICC  examiners  specifically  under- 
wrote trafflc  agreements  by  whlc*i  the  Pennsy 
and  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  (New  York 
Central)  will  cooperate  with  the  Western 
Maryland  aa  a  channel  to  Baltimore.  (The 
Western  Maryland  has.  however,  already 
secured  a  reopening  before  the  IOC  of  argu- 
ment on  one  point  in  Its  relationship  with 
the  Pennsy  and  other  reopenlngs  in  general 
would  be  ptoesible  under  the  law.) 

5.  The  Pennsylvania  Is  planning  new  in- 
vestment in  the  port  of  Baltimore  of  some 
$17  mUllon  and — announced  for  the  first 
time — a  Pennsy-Central  merger  could  well 
require  a  new  tunnel  through  Baltimore  to 
cost  $125  million. 

Mr.  Saimders  did  not  expand  In  any  degree 
on  Baltimore's  special  geographical  and  in- 
stitutional advantages  as  against  the  north- 
em  ports.  That  is  for  Baltlmoreans  to  do. 
Mr.  Saunders  did  indicate  the  obvious — that 
sound  management  would  require  full  ex- 
ploitation of  special  port  advantages  by  all 
parties  concerned.  That  Is  all  Baltimore 
expects  and  the  expectation  conditions  the 
support  Baltimore  interests  have  given  to 
the  Pennsy-Central  merger  proposals. 

[From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun,  Jan.   11, 

1966] 

Pennst  Bia>s  Long  Silxnck— RAn^aoAD  Dis- 

CLOsxs  Plans  fob  Crrr  amd  Port 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Por  the  first  time  in  decades,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad — through  Its  board  chair- 
man— yesterday  made  public  commitments  aa 
to  what  It  Intends  to  do  for  the  port  and  the 
dty  of  Baltimore. 

The  pledges  were  made  by  Stuart  T. 
Saunders  at  a  public  meeting  in  the  board 
of  estimates  room  yesterday  morning.  The 
session  was  called  by  Hyman  Pressman,  city 
comptroller,  after  It  was  disclosed  laat  week 
that  Saunders  had  stated  in  New  Caatle.  Pa., 
that  he  Intended  to  divert  1  million  tona  of 
ore  and  IS  million  buahela  of  grain  ann\ially 
from  the  port  o<  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia. 

OmCIALB   PLBASB) 

After  the  90-minixt«  meeting,  which  PreaS' 
man  described  aa  "clearing  tb»  air,"  top  port 
cOcIala  commented  that  tHU  la  ttie  flni 


time  we've  been  able  to  get  on  the  record 
what  the  Pennsylvania  Intends  to  do  in  Balti- 
more.    It  sovmds  good." 

Among  the  conunitmenta  made  by 
Saunders  were: 

1.  The  railroad  has  a  backlog  of  projects 
amoxmtlng  to  more  than  $17  million  in  store 
for  Baltimore. 

2.  The  board  of  directors  has  authorized 
structural  and  electrical  Improvements  to  the 
Pennsy's  Baltimore  coal  pier  which  will  per- 
mit the  handling  of  100-ton  capacity  hopper 
cars  and  enable  it  to  handle  a  greater  vol\une 
of  coal  through  Baltimore. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  Is  working  out  a 
"mutunlly  satisfactory  arrangement  for  giv- 
ing Rukert  Terminal  Corp.  all  the  space  it 
needs  in  Baltimore  in  order  to  continue  to 
develop  business." 

4.  As  the  new  high-speed  railway  along  the 
eastern  corridor  between  Washington  and 
Boston  Is  developed,  the  Pennsylvania  will 
Invest  about  $25  million  of  its  own  money  in 
upgrading  right-of-way  and  high-level  plat- 
forms In  Its  Baltimore  station. 

5.  With  the  city's  cooperation,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Is  prepared  to  push  studies  imme- 
diately on  developing  air  rights  and  other 
property  on  the  "good  many  acres"  adjacent 
to  the  station  which  could  be  Included  in 
Baltimore's  "fine  tirban  redevelopment  pro- 
gram." 

6.  The  Pennsylvania  grain  elevator  will 
continue  to  be  operated  aa  a  public  grain 
elevator.  The  railroad  has  recently  rejected 
"several  very  attractive  offers  for  sale  or 
lease"  of  its  elevator. 

Saunders- did  not  deny  that  be  had  made 
the  statements  attributed  to  him  regarding 
the  trafflc  diversion  from  Baltimore.  Mr. 
Pressman  described  the  hearing  as  "clearing 
the  air." 

Mr.  Pressman  said  afterward  that  although 
he  had  not  Intended  to  make  any  statement, 
all  of  the  testimonials  In  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed merger  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  York  Central  indicated  that  It  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  port  of  Baltimore.  He  also 
noted  that  the  tone  of  the  hearing  was  "one- 
sided" in  favor  of  the  railroads. 

Saunders  admitted  that  he  had  made  the 
statements  in  New  Castle,  but  attempted  to 
ease  the  concern  created  by  aa3^ng  he  had 
no  idea  of  getting  Into  a  dlacusslon  of  port 
situations  when  he  went  to  New  Castle  to 
talk. 


Section  14(b)  Analyzed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PKHNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  confusion  and  deception  have 
clouded  the  controversy  over  legislation 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

A  public  service  was  performed  by  the 
Reading,  Pa.,  Eagle  tn  an  excellent  edi- 
torial throwing  light  on  the  controversy 
and  on  the  fundamental  issue  involved. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  in  this  2d  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

The  Eagle  is  the  largest  circulation 
paper  in  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
and  one  of  our  State's  leading  news- 
papers. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this 
Informative  editorial  with  my  remarks 

In  the  CONGRXSSIONAL  RSCORO : 
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Sncnoir  14(b)  Analtzkd 
Repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
labor  relations  law  (the  secUon  that  allows 
States  to  paas  so-called'  "rlght-to-work" 
laws)  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  com- 
monly engenders  considerably  more  heat 
than  light  when  it  U  subjected  to  discussion. 
One  illuminating  appraisal  of  the  issue  has 
Just  been  offered  by  New  York's  Republican 
Senator  Jacob  jAvrrs,  as  published  in  tha 
New  York  Journal-American. 

"Section  14(b)."  he  wrote,  "U  neither  the 
protector  of  individual  freedom  nor  a  re- 
straint on  abuses  of  union  power,  as  Is  so 
often  argued.  On  the  contrary,  this  section, 
which  permiU  individual  States  to  depart 
fr<Mn  an  otherwise  uniform  national  labor 
policy  by  outlawing  the  union  shop,  is  used 
primarily  by  southern  and  a  few  other  non- 
industrial  States  to  perpetuate  substandard 
"  working  conditions  and  thereby  attract  "run- 
away business'  from  industrial  States  like 
New  York."  (And  Pennsylvania,  we  might 
add.) 

"Opponents  of  repeal  tend  to  leave  the 
impression  that  without  section  14(b).  work- 
ers in  rlght-to-work  States  vrtll  be  compelled 
to  Join  unions  or  lose  their  Jobs.  But  repeal 
of  this  secUon  will  compel  nothing  of  the 
sort.  It  will  permit  a  company  and  a  union 
to  bargain  about  the  union  shop — Just  as 
they  now  bargain  about  wages  and  working 
conditions.  •  •  •  If  they  freely  agree  upon 
a  union  shop,  then  it  Is  this  agreement  •  •  • 
that  controls  the  situation. 

"Even  under  a  union  shop  agreement 
compiUsory  membership  la  not  required  m  a 
union:  All  that  is  required  is  the  payment  of 
union  dues.  This  unique  legal  treatment  in 
the  case  of  a  union  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  union  Is  Itself  required  by  law  to  repre- 
sent, at  Its  own  expense,  all  employees  and 
not  Just  members. 

"While  the  rlght-to-work  issue  often  is 
posed  as  one  of  individual  freedom,  nbthlng 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  Once  the 
fundamental  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing is  accepted.  theVe  ar*  literally  dozens  of 
Instances  in  which  the  imlon— representing 
the  group— may  agree  on  some  term  or  con- 
dition of  employment  which  displeases  an 
individual  employee.  For  example,  every 
seniority  system  gives  some  employees  supe- 
rior Job  rights  over  others  and  every  nego-' 
tlated  wage  scale  has  the  effect  of  prohoblt- 
Ing  individuals  from  bargaining  for  sepa- 
rate employment  contracts  on  terms  con- 
flicting with  the  collective  agreement. 

"These  are  matters  which  have  a  far  great- 
er economic  impact  on  the  individual,  em- 
ployee than  a  clause  assessing  $5  per  month 
In  dues. 

"The  controversy  over  14(b)  also  has  tend- 
ed to  focus  public  attention  on  the  exercise 
or  union  authority  throughout  the  country 
Stat«r°*  ^"^  ^  «o-caIled  rlght-to-work 
"But  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue  that  such 
^blems  as  may  arise  from  the  development 
at  union  authority  in  Industrial  States  can 
be  solved  Ja^rpetuating  depressed  wage, 
in  Arkansj«!  THisslsslppi,  Alabama  and  other 
low-wage  rlght-to-work  States  where  unions 
never  have  had  much  bargaining  power  " 

It  needs  to  be  added  that  Senator  jAvrrs 
endorses  repeal  of  the  controversial  section 
14(b). 


A  Tired  American  Speaks  On! 
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Mr     MULTER.      Mr.    Speaker,    Alan 
Mcintosh  of  the  Rock  County  Herald. 


Luveme,  Minn.,  has  summed  up  in  an 
editorial  in  that  newspaper  what  many 
Americans  have  begun  to  feel  about  our 
society  today.  We  are  tired  of  hearing 
friends  and  enemies  alike  tell  us  how 
stupid,  greedy,  cruel,  and  Ignorant  we 
are. 

Stop  and  think  for  a  moment,  if  you 
will,  of  the  last  time  you  read  or  heard 
anything  good  about  our  country  Would 
it  take  a  full  minute  to  think  of  the  last 
time  you  heard  someone  describe  in  great 
detaU  what's  wrong  with  America? 

Mr.  Mcintosh's  editorial  was  reprinted 
ir.  the  November  10.  1965.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Journal-American  and  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  our  coUeagues: 
\  Tired  Amebican  Speaks  Out 

( The  following  editorial,  by  Alan  Mcintosh; 
is  reprinted  from  the  Rock  County  Herald. 
Luveme.  Minn.) 

I  am  a  tired  American. 

I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  Ameri- 
can. ■'        ^ 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers 
use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  366  daya 
a  year.  .  ■' 

I  am  a  tired  Aift«nean— weary  of  havlnB 
American  Embasslesland  information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and^sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

I  am  a  tired  American— weary  of  being  lec- 
tured by  General  de  Gaulle  (who  never  won 
a  battle)  who  poses  as  a  second  Jehovah  In 
righteousness  and  wisdom. 

I  am  a  Ured  American — ^weary  of  Nasser 
K^lf  "r,**^  '^^^  blood-sucking  leeches  who 
bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and  who  kick  him 
on  the  shins  and  yank  hU  beard  if  the  flow 
I  alters. 

I  am  a  tired  American— weary  of  the  beat- 
niks who  say  they  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
willing  to  obey.  '       " 

I  am  a  tired  American— fed  up  with  the 
mote  of  scabby  faced,  long-haired  youths  and 
short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  represent 
the  new  wave  of  America  and  who  sneer  at 
the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  intejt- 
rlty.  and  morality  on  which  America  grew  to 

I  am  a  tired  American— weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  U  we  cut  off 
the  golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  la  tired  of 
supporting  families  who  haven't  known  any 
other  source  of  income  ither  than  Govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generations 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  la  gettinjr 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddleii 
who   have   launched   Americana    in   an   ob- 

1^^^  L^^'^^°  try  to  foist  on  ua  the  belief 
that  fllth  is  an  Integral  part  of  culture- 
m  the  arts,  the  movies,  literature,  the  stage 
I  am  a  Ured  American— weary  of  the 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  lines  and 
the  sit-ins— who  prefer  Chinese  communism 
to  capitalism— who  see  no  evil  m  Castro  but 
sneer  at  President  Johnson  aa  a  threat  to 
peace. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  has  lost  aU 
patience  with  that  clvU  rlghta  group  which 
is  showing  propaganda  moviea  on  coUege 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Moviea  dl- 
nounclng  the  United  States.  Movies  mad* 
In  Conununlst  China. 

I  am  a  tired  American— who  is  angered  by 
the  seU-righteous  breastbeater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  im- 
possible yardsticks  for  the  United  States  but 
never  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  tired  American— sickened  by  the 
idack-jawed  bigots  who  wr^  themselves  in 
bedaheets  in  the  dead  of  night  and  roam 
the  countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims 
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I  am  a  tired  American  who  dislikes  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  integra- 
tion causes,  yet  send  their  own  children  to 
private  schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  in  schools  and 
coUeges  that  capitalism  la  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  inittetlve  are 
only  synonyms  for  greed. 

They  say  they  hate  capitalism,  but  they 
are  always  right  at  the  head  of  the  line  de- 
manding their  share  of  the  American  waf 
of  life.  ' 

I  am  a  tired  American— real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  sell  me  the  belief  that 
America  U  not  the  greatest  naUon  in  all  the 
world— a  generous-hearted  nation— a  naUon 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
have  nots"  achieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about.  " 

I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  in  his 
throat  when  he  hears  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  holda  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
trumpeta  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  too 
of  the  flagpole. 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  thanka  a  merci- 
ful Lord  that  he  waa  so  lucky  to  be  bom  aa 
American  citizen— a  nation  under  God.  wltti 
truly  mercy  and  justice  for  alL 


"The  Vafley  of  the  Potomac" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      - 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

'  OF   mCRIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 
Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressignai,  Rec- 
ord an  exceUent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday  Janu- 
ary 10,  1966,  entitled  "The  Valley  of  the 
Potomac"  pointing  out  the  needs  to  pre- 
serve in  its  natural  state  the  magnifi- 
cent vaUey  of  the  Potomac  for  the  bene^ 
fit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the  NaUon  and 
for  generations  yet  to  come: 

Th«  VAixrr  of  th»  Potoicac 
Tte  Potomac  Interim  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent presente  eight  essential  recommenda- 
tions with  most  Of  which  there  will  be  wide- 
spread agreement  by  those  who  see  the  great 
watershed  aa  a  resource  of  many  values  no 
one  of  w*lch  they  are  wllUng  to  sacrifice. 

piere  wlU  be  especial  saUsfactlon  with  the 
flat  recommendation  that  the  Seneca  dam 
and  reservoir  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Poto- 
mac  not   be  constructed  at   this  time  and 
the  corollary  advice  that  the  area  be  confined 
to  ita  present  economic  uses  and  withheld 
from  intensive  development  that  would  pre- 
clude water  storage  purposes  later  on.    There 
wui    be  differences   over   the   proposal   that 
BloonUngton  Reservoir's  construcUon  go  for- 
ward at  once  and  even  more  over  the  pro- 
posal   that    three   added    reservoirs    be    au- 
thorized.    If  they   are  authorized,   no  con- 
struction Irreversibly  altering  the  environ- 
ment should   be  InltUted   until  alternative 
methods  of  supplying  water  have  been  more 
fully    examined.      The    establishment    of    a 
Potomac  Valley  Historical  Park  in  order  to 
Insure  a  green  sheath  of  recreational  land 
along  the  Potomac  will  accomplish  most  for 
the  areas  of  most  concSntrated  population, 
and  acquislUon  should  commence  there  flrat 
The  inclusion  of   the  Cacapon  in  the  wild 
rivers  biU  la  a  good  idea.    Measures  of  water 
and  soil  conservation  proposed  in  the  report 
ought    to    be    hastened    by    aU    appropriate 
action.     The  George  Washington  Memorial 
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Parkway  certainly  ought  to  b«,  extended  to 
link  Mount  Vernon  and  Yorktown  and  com- 
plete a  net  of  parkways  In  the  river  basin. 

The  search  for  sources  of  water  alternative 
to  the  construction  of  huge  reservoirs  with 
their  attendant  destruction  of  recreational 
lands  should  be  pressed  with  great  energy. 
The  country  needs  to  know  the  comp>aratlve 
costs  and  utility  of  measures  such  as  the 
Susquehanna  diversion,  desalination,  recla- 
mation and  recirculation  of  waste  water  and 
utilization  of  the  upper  estuary.  The  time 
is  past  when  urban  convmunltles  could  be 
coerced  Into  vast  programs  of  construction 
and  Impoundment  on  the  supposition  that 
the  choice  lay  only  between  water  shortage 
and  reservoir  building.  But  unless  there 
is  an  energetic  pursuit  of  the  alternative 
sources  of  water,  the  President's,  committee 
will  have  made  proposals  that  will  only  defer 
and  not  prevent  the  eventual  resort  to  large 
scale  Impoundment  of  waters  and  wholesale 
flooding  of  recreational  and  agricultural 
lands.  The  time  gained  by  the  temporary 
measures  forestalling  any  immediate  Irre- 
versible alteration  of  the  Potomac  Basin 
must  be  used  to  assure  futxire  water  wants 
of  the  area. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Potomac  like  other 
great  river  valleys  of  the  country  must  not 
be  monopolized  to  meet  the  water  hunger  at 
urban  cities  tu'lslng  in  great  part  out  of  the 
Infamous  pollution  of  streams,  the  shocking 
waste  of  existing  water  supplies  and  the 
utter  failure  to  exploit  the  gains  of  science. 


United  States-Caaadiao  RefatioBS — 
Addreta  by  Confressmaa  Tapper,  of 
Maiae 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    KASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wednesday,  JantiarVl2,  1966 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leaerue  the  gentlenuin  from  Maine 
tBlr.  TuppBil  Is  one  of  the  moet  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  In  the  field  of 
United  States-Canadian  relatione.  As  a 
member  of  the  United  States-Canadian 
Interparliamentary  Group,  Mr  Tvrva. 
has  had  frequent  and  productive  con- 
tacts with  our  Canadian  neighbors. 

Believing  that  too  many  Americans 
take  Canada  for  granted,  he  led  a  group 
of  his  Republican  colleagues,  in  which 
I  was  proud  to  be' Included,  In  the  prep- 
aration of  a  white  paper  on  United 
States-Canadian  Relations  In  which  26 
recommendations  for  VS.  policy  were 
discussed.  The  white  paper  has  been 
enthusiastically  received  throughout 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Mapleleaf  Din- 
ner In  New  York  City  on  December  8.  Mr. 
Turpn  outlined  the  white  paper  and 
MMsaed  its  impact  to  that  point. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
Mr.  Topper  s  speech  In  the  Appendix  of 
theRicoRO:  > 


Uafueleaf  DtMirsa  Snaca  rr  Ooifoa^MiCAN 
TVPFSB,  or  Mauts.  Nrw  Tomx  Crrr.  Dacnc- 
•o  8. 1946 

The  Inimitable  Art  Buchwald.  «  weeka  aca 
suggeat«d  that,  tf  Oanartlans  ssrloualy  d*- 
stred  more  attention  from  the  United  Stetea, 
yoa  would  have  to  ereate  such  a  Mtloua  prob- 
lem for  ua  tbat  w«  oould  zkx  aObrd  to  Icnor* 


you  any  longer.  Buchwald  suggested  you 
might  develop  a  serious  Internal  Communist 
threat,  or  build  your  own  atomic  bomb,  or 
demand  that  the  United  States  give  back 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  or  buUd  a  Berlin- 
type  wall  along  the  boundary,  or  bum  the 
American  flag  at  Niagara  Ftella.  But  not 
even  Mr.  Buchw&ld's  vivid  imagination  could 
anticipate  the  course  you  chose — to  turn  out 
our  lights. 

I  suspect  that  throughout  generations  to 
come,  a  new  cliche  will  be  added  to  that 
-long  list  of  familiar  phrases  which  are 
"trotted  out"  upon  the  occasion  of  every 
speech  on  United  States-Canadian  friend- 
ship. In  the  future,  our  two  countries  will 
not  only  share  the  world's  longest  unfortified 
border,  a  conunon  language,  a  conunon  cul- 
ture, and  a  common  heritage,  but  a  common 
fuse  as  well. 

On  last  September  27,  nine  of  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  I  Issued  a  detailed  white  paper 
on  United  States-Canadian  relations.  We 
listed  26  specific  reconunendations  to  the 
U.S.  administration  for  U.S.  policy,  covering 
such  areas  as  education  and  Journalistic  ex- 
change programs.  U.S.  business  practices  In 
Canada,  trade  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  expansion  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  International  Joint  Commission, 
problems  ot  water  sharing,  U.S.  Immigra- 
tion policy,  and  the  organization  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  deal   with  Canadian  afTairs. 

It  seems  appropriate  for  me  to  review  with 
you  tonight  the  reception  which  this  repub- 
lican effort  has  achieved  over  the  past  10 
weeks.  Our  efforts  received  broad  editorial 
endorsement  by  nearly  every  major  Canadian 
newspaper.  My  own  office  has  been  flooded 
with  letters  of  congratulations  and  apprecia- 
tion from  Canadian  citizens — both  private 
and  public.  And.  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  some  skeptics,  we  were  able  to 
achieve  the  not  Inconsiderable  feat  of  pro- 
ducing a  provocative  document  on  United 
States-Canadian  affairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
Canadian  election  without,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  either  candidate  with  an  election 
issue. 

While  we  are,  of  course,  gratified  by  the 
favorable  reaction  tn  Canada,  the  document 
was  written  primarily  to  Influence  Ameri- 
cana and  the  U.S.  administration.  While 
VS.  newspapers  have  also  been  generous  In 
their  comments,  we  have  not  perceptibly 
budged  the  administration  In  Its  lethargic 
approfM:h  toward  United  States-Canadian 
affairs. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  American  section 
of  the  International  Joint  Commission  is  stUV 
vacant,  as  it  has  been  for  the  last  477  days. 

Canadian  relations  In  the  Department  of 
State  are^  still  anachronlstlcally  conducted 
under  the  Office  of  British  Commonwealth 
and  Northern  Ehiropean  Affairs. 

There  are  still  no  plana,  of  which  I  am 
awar*.  to  expand  the  Pulbrlght  student  ex- 
change program  to  Include  Canada. 

The  Merchant- Heeney  report  of  8  months 
ago  is  still  merely  a  skeleton  at  guiding 
principle*  with  no  meat  yet  put  upon  the 
bones. 

The  more  far-reaching  of  the  Republican 
proposals  ot  last  September  will  take  a  long 
time  to  consider,  to  negotiate,  and  to  Imple- 
ment. But  the  simple  steps  Indicated  above 
could  be  taken  now,  by  simple  direction  of 
the  President.  And  tho\igh  they  are  small 
steps,  they  could  do  much  to  restore  to 
Canadian-American  relations  a  sound  basis 
upon  which  more  progressive  measures  can 
IM  built. 

Pumlt  me  to  pause  for  a  moment  to 
stress  the  need  for  a  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  IntemaUonal  Joint  Oommls- 
slon.  Througbout  the  47V-day  American 
vacancy,  the  corresponding  Canadian  post  has 
bean  filled  by  otxe  ot  Canada's  most  out- 
standing public  aervanta.  the  Honorabls 
AJ>J>.  Henney,   who  on   two  ocoaslona  has 


been  Canadian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
State*.  His  appointment  has  been  a  great 
honor  to  the  United  States.  By  comparison, 
the  long  U.S.  vacancy  Is  Insulting. 

Through  all  the  ups  and  downs  of  Canadian 
relations,  the  IJC  has  remained  a  steady  bul- 
wark of  close  international  cooperation. 
Its  technical  studies  prepared  the  way  for 
International  agreements  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  the  Columbia  River  Basin 
projects.  Today  It  Is  charged  with  examin- 
ing the  important  problems  of  water  pollu- 
tion and  decline  In  the  water  level  of  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  In  these  and  Its  more  routine 
ta«ks,  the  IJC  Is  severely  hampered  with- 
out an  American  chairman.  Most  Imme- 
diately relevant  of  all.  it  is  the  IJC  which  has 
the  technical  capacity,  if  provided  with  the 
appropriate  political  leadership,  to  under- 
take an  Intensive  International  study  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  frightening  power 
failure  of  November  9. 

My  Republican  CQlleagues  and  I,  in  a 
statement  on  July  2^  pxleaded  with  the  Pres- 
ident to  fill  the  vacancy.  We  urged  htm  to  do 
so  in  our  Septem.ber  27  white  papyer.  In  a 
personal  letter  to  the  President  on  October 
19,  I  once  more  encouraged  him  to  remove 
this  Increasingly  serlotia  Irritant  in  United 
States-Canadian  relations.  Once  more  on 
November  9,  the  day  after  the  Canadian 
elections  and  the  day  of  the  blackout,  I  again 
wrote  to  the  President  to  urge  his  action. 
Perhaps  a  direct  appeal  from  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Oanadlan  Society  of  New 
York  would  have  a  greater  Influence  at  the 
White  House.  In  any  event,  I  encourage  you 
to  send  one. 

One  other  subject  requires  special  com- 
ment and  immediate  attention.  On  last 
September  30,  the  Congress  passed  new  im- 
migration legislation.  I  welcomed  It  and 
voted  for  It  as  a  long-overdue  change  In  U.S. 
Immigration  poUcy  by  removing  the  obnox- 
ious and  discriminatory  system  of  national 
quotas.  The  bUI.  nonetheless,  contains  a 
serious  flaw — an  annual  limit  of  120,000  im- 
migrants from  the  Western  Hemisphere  that 
might  seriously  hinder  the  flow  of  immi- 
grants to  this  country  from  our  contiguous 
neighbors — from  Canada  and  Mexico.  The 
State  of  Maine's  culture  has  benefited  greatly 
from  immigrants  from  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec and  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1964.  139.284  persons, 
including  spouses  and  children,  emigrated 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  countries  to 
the  United  States.  Over  one-half  of  these 
came  from  our  Immediate  neighbors — 38.074 
from  Canada  and  32.SS7  from  Mexico. 

If  the  rate  of  Weatam  Hemisphere  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  Statea  remains  at  this 
level  or.  as  is  more  likely.  Increases,  and  U 
the  bill  is  administered  on  a  first-come,  first- 
served  basis,  there  is  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  Canadian  and  Mexican  emigration  to 
the  United  States  will  not  be  affected. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  the  proposition  that 
If  regional  Immigration  quotas  are  assigned 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  should  also 
be  assigned  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  for 
there  Is  no  Inherent  difference  between  these 
nations  and  others.  There  Is.  however,  one 
vital  distinction  between  Canada  and  Mexi- 
co and  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
They  are  the  only  two  countries  which  border 
directly  on  the  United  States — and  In  my 
opinion  fully  free  and  imllmited  immigra- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Its  im- 
mediate neighbors  should  be  maintained. 

The  bin  provides  for  a  study  commlssioa 
to  review  Its  potential  effects  on  Western 
Hemisphere  Immigration  before  It  goes  into 
effect  In  June  1968.  I  hope  the  study  com- 
mlaalon  will  carefully  consider  the  deslrabll* 
Ity  of  amending  thU  leglsUtlon  before  that 
date,  to  provide  for  a  continuing  free  flow  of 
immlgranu  across  U.S.  border*  with  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

As  our  September  white  paper  warns,  how- 
ever. "If  no  limit  la  placed  on  Immigration 
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from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  the  two 
Oovemments  will  nonetheless  have  to  agree 
on  a  formula  which  wlU  prevent  citizens 
from  third  countries  emlgraUng  to  Canada, 
meeting  the  requirements  for  Canadian  cit- 
izenship and  then  emigrating  again  to  the 
United  States  under  the  quota-free  Canadian 
clause." 

It  is  tempting  to  dwell  here  on  some  of 
the  far-reaching,  more  provocative  proposaU 
of  our  Republican  white  paper,  and  lean 
assure  you  that  our  congressional  group  in 
the  month*  to  come  will  spell  out  In  even 
greater  detail  the  concept*  which  we  have 
developed  for  a  program  of  conUnued  water 
sharing,  for  an  expanded  role  for  the  UC 
for  further  study  of  how  to  expand  United 
States-Canadian  trade,  for  a  systematic  effort 
to  Increase  student  and  Journalistic  ex- 
change. But  it  may  be  more  Important 
here  to  stress  a  portion  of  that  report  which 
has,  thus  far,  received  only  secondary  atten- 
tion. 

We  suggested  that  In  addlUon  to  aU  the 
ft-equently  cited  and  Indisputably  correct 
reasons  for  closer  United  States-Canadian 
Ues  there  Is  a  new  obligation  that  this 
highly  complex  and  vulnerable  wwld  has 
imposed  upon  our  two  great  nation*  it 
1*  the  obligation  to  set  a  standard  In  the 
conduct  of  IntemaUonal  affairs,  to  provide 
a  model  for  relation*  between  Independent 
state*.  If  the  United  State*  and  Canada 
cannot  eetabllsh  a  model  of  peaceful  and 
progressive  relaUons,  which  nations  can? 

Throughout  history,  men  have  grouped  to- 
geuier  for  their  common  seciu-ity.  for  their 
common  prosperity,  and  for  both.  The  cata- 
IjtX  of  unity  for  some  was  geography.  For 
»ome  it  was  religion.  And  for  toe  last  three 
centuries  It  has  been  the  nation-state 
^i!!."*°^l*°'  ^  *  unifying  force  has  pro- 
vlded  the  Impetus  for  progres.  It  has  pro- 
^"^^  prosperity  out  of  poverty  and  order 
out  of  chaoe.     It*  virtues  are  evident 

But  the  vices  of  nationalism  are  no  less 
evident.  It  ha*  set  people  agalmrt  pj^ 
It  ha*  allowed  demagogue*  to  load  h/cr^ 
ng  a  mythical  challenge  from  without.  And 
in  a  world  where  man's  capacity  of  destruc- 
tion seem*  endless,  na-tlonal  unity  ha*  be- 
c«ne  In  a  real  sense,  a  source  of  Interna- 
tional disunity  and  Intense  perU. 

It  w^  misconducted  nationalism  which 
throughout  the  la^  three  centurle*  fa^S 
the  latent  embers  of  human  emotion  into  th* 
flames  of  war.  It  is  a  luxury  the  world  ^n 
no  on««.  afford.  A*  the  ne^ly  Inde^ndfrS 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  set  ouToKe  i^ 
Tr^t  !!S^  '°'"  '^"o'^  power  and  na- 

them  a  better  exampde  than  the  naUonai 
DiBtoty  of  their  elders.  wauuiuu 

of  ^tl  ■**•  ^°  September  that  the  purpose 
^the   efforts   of    the    United    State*  ^ 

n»f^^^^  **"*  construcuve  virtues  ot  the 
nat  on-state  system  whUe  minimizing  it* 
destructive  vices,  m  the  transformation  of 
men  and  naUon*.  it  Is  necessary  to  begin 
Where   the   problem*   are  sn^-Ind   w^re 

from  thl.  perspective  that  United  States- 
Omadlan  relatione  take*  on  more  slgnlfl- 
t1^  ""*  f'°'""  P'*"^-  «>«»  reUtlonTbe- 
nZ\Tl^7°  °^*'""  «>'^trles  of  the.  world. 
«  is  in  this  perspective  that  we  share  ». 
greater  obUgation  to  set  aside  petty  disMree 

Z"s.^^^"'''r'^  "*  orde'T^'bullfon 
the  North  American  Continent  a  model  rf 
cooperation     between     Independenr^tLt^ 

That  obligation  extend*  far  beyond  the 
two  Oovemmenu  to  the  people*  of  boto 
2^t^«-     It"  banning  mlaS'^^f^rm 

aeptemb«  that  there  U  an  appaiiinTlgn^ 
'ttce  about  Oan^l.  in  the  United  sK 


and  we  suggested  that  1966  be  designated 
M  The  Year  of  a  New  Awarenea*  of  Canada  - 
No  matter  how  extensive  lu  Interest  and 
dedication,  the  Government  alone  cannot 
create  that  new  awarenes*,  cannot  Itaelf 
forge  the  foimdaUon  of  mutual  understand - 

°,?.  J^^^^^^  peoples— on  understanding 
wnich  can  allow  our  two  countries  to  write 
the  first  chapter  of  a  new  and  more  noble 
history  of  relations  between  nations. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  and  organized  groups 
of  Canadian  citizens  which  exist  In  every 
major  city  in  this  country  to  declare  1966 
as  your  own  personal  "Year  of  a  New  Aware- 
ness of  Canada"  In  the  United  States.  I  urge 
the  U.S.  chambers  of  commerce,  the  Rotary 
the  Uons,  the  Klwanl*.  our  political  parties,' 
and  trade  unions,  our  church  groups  and 
educational  foundations,  the  Leagues  of 
Women  Voters,  and  the  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cils to  accept  their  share  of  responslbUlty 
for  buUdlng  a  basis  of  understanding  upon 
which  our  two  Government*  can  buUd  a 
model  of  International   relations. 

The  chaUenge  and  the  opporttmlty  are 
there.  The  challenge  and  the  opportunity- 
are  yours.  ' 


New  Library  Appropriate  Tribute  to 
Great  Citizeii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF  NVW  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10,  1966 


Mr  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.y  dedi- 
cated a  new  library  named  for  a  great 
doctor,  statesman,  and  humanitarian. 
The  Dr.  Francis  E.  Pronczak  Memorial 
Library  Is  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  citizen. 
Dr.  Pronczak  was  the  health  commls- 
2?®w.^  Buffalo  for  38  years  during 
which  time  he. initiated  many  new  proj- 
ects and  programs  for  better  health  serv- 
ice. He  was  very  active  in  many  cul- 
tural and  professional  societies,  and 
served  his  country  by  representing  the 
united  States  under  every  President 
from  McKlnley  to  Roosevelt  at  Intema- 
Uonal medical  conferences. 

Dr.  Pronczak  served  In  World  War  I 
and  was  decorated  by  the  United  States. 

m  f^^' J^?"'*'  *"**  Poland,  receiving 
tMeir  highest  military  honors.  He  also 
represented  his  fatherland,  Poland  at 
the  peace  tables  of  World  War  I  and  as 
an  ex-ofllclo  member  of  Paderewskl"s 
Cabinet. 

He  was  rewarded  for  his  service  to  God 

^1  ^?"^*^L  ''^®"  ^^  ^^  knighted  a 
Knight  of  St.  Gregory  by  the  Pope 

It  Is  Indeed  appropriate  that  this  li- 
brary should  be  named  after  this  fine 
gentleman  who  stood  as  a  pillar  of  great- 
ness in  the  fields  of  medicine,  military 
strategy,  public  health,  literature,  church 
work,  statesmanship,  and  education. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  the  article  written  byMn. 
Anne  McHhenney  Matthews,  which  ap- 
peared inthe  December  15  edition  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  giving  a  brief 
rtsum6  of  the  dedication  ceremony  for 
the  Dr.  Pranda  a  Pronczak  Memorial 
iJDrary: 


A87 

Naw  LxBaaar  Appeopuatk  TaxBirre  to  Gbxat 

CmzEN 

(By  Anne  McHhenney  Matthew*) 

P1UVU.XCX 

The  shadow  of  a  great  citizen  hting  low  and 
lovingly  over  the  ^ilny  brick  and»Bteel  build- 
ing at  Broadway  and  Loepere  Streets  Sunday 
afternoon.  As  a  new  member  of  the  Buffalo 
and  Erie  County  Public  Library  Board  It  was 
a  special  privilege  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
tne  Dr.  Francis  E.  Pronczak  Memorial  Library 
In  this  capacity.  ' 

As  one  who  knew  the  late  health  commis- 
sioner over  a  lon_g  period  and  rather  weU  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  and  hear  that  so  many 
others  also  had  basked  In  his  friendship  and 
InsplraUon  and  were  In  agreement  ^It  hU 
tireless,  lifelong  devotion  to  his  own  special 
people  and  his  own  special  city  now  has  con- 
tinuing recognition  and  signiflcant  com- 
memoraUon.    Dr.  Pronczak  would  have  loved 

tTNTTStTAL 

For  one  thing., a*  a  ceremony.  It  was  un- 
usual In  concept  and  dispatch.  And  thl* 
latt«r  would  have  particularly  delighted  the 
doctor  who  had  to  sit  through  Int^Tnlnable 
ceremomea  a*  a  head-table  luminary  and 
often  whispered  to  this  reporter  that  he 
envied  our  "sneaking  out  the«c^>e  hatch  '• 
T  ^o"^f"™*a  Qua  Fronczyk  and  City  Court 

i^^^'^n"  ?•  ^""^  "^'^  "^«  dedication 
witffln  10  minute*  of  the  planned  startlmr 
time  and  ended  It  on  the  button 

The  chief  speaker.  Prof.  Joseph  Wytrwal  of 
^"Ct  t^^^^^'^^erslty.  was  supp<i^'^ 
on  last  but  he  went  on  nearly  first  and  tWa 
^  great  because  his  message  was  as  special 
as  the  event  and  everyone  was  fresh  atllsten- 
Ing  and  enjoyed  it. 

He  compared  Dr.  Pronczak  with  another 
great  doctor,  Mme.  Curie.  There  were  many 
ttere  who  appropriately  learned  In  a  Ubrary 
that  she  was  PolUh  and  that  her  first  great 
I^W.^  significantly  named  "Polonla" 

w^^'     *f*'   '*"    '"^'^   ^'^^   the   Polish 
™    meaning    "humanity-    which    begins 

Both  discoveries  she  refused  to  natoat  in 

T^T'  "^^  ^'°°««*  totSe  wb^e  ^r'S^ 
eald  Professor  Wytrwal. 

APPaOPRIATT 

..T^fflif^'^*  '^^  ^  Pronczak  had  been  an 
ex-offlclo  member  of  Paderewskls  Cabinet 
the  Paderewskl  Singing  Society  under  the  dl-' 
Wtheri^  Michael  Slomlnskl,  entertained  the 

v^^.*^'  ^-  ^^'^czak  would  have  loved  this. 
No  dirge*  for  him.  Like  the  library  itself  the 
^^tem  took  their  theme^om^  lij^ 
Popplns  and  InsUted  that  everything  now  1* 
"BupercallfragUlstlcexplaldocloil*.- 


AnniTersary  of  Independence  of  Cbad, 
January  11,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


y 


OF   OTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Wednesday.  January  12. 1966 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Januaiy  n.  1966.  a  country  formerly 
part  of  Prencai  Equatorial  Africa,  but 
with  an  area  more  than  twice  that  at 
France,  celebrated  the  annlvenary  ot  ttn 
Independence.  *  «  «• 

That  nation.  Chad,  had  been  ooe  of 
the  four  terrltortes  In  Prench  Equator- 
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lal  Africa  since  1910.  Through  a  series 
of  progrresslve  stepe.  which  Incliided  the 
dissolution  of  Prench  Equatorial  Africa 
in  1959,  Chad  assumed  a  place  among 
Independent  nations  of  the  «Qrld  In 
IMO. 

Little  Is  known  of  the  early  history  of 
this  landlocked  area.  At  the  time  of 
first  reports  from  Eharopean  travelers  In 
the  late  19th  century,  individual  domains 
were  r\iled  by  warring  sultans  and  the 
territory  served  primarily  as  a  hunting 
ground  for  foreign  slave  traders. 

Today,  President  Francois  Tombal- 
baye  leads  the  nation  under  a  constitu- 
tion approved  In  1962.  President  Tom- 
balbaye  and  his  2.8  mOllon  fellow  cltl- 
sens  are  moving  their  new  nation  for- 
ward on  all  fronts — ^political,  social,  and 
economic 

Althouoi  Chad  has  a  desert  area  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Texas.  It  is  self- 
■ulQclent  In  food  production.  National 
Imports  reached  $34  million  and  exports 
$35  million  In  1964.  The  United  States 
Is  participating  in  the  economic  devel- 
Ofanent  of  Chad  with  a  modest  aid  pro- 
gram which,  since  1962,  has  averaged 
some  $700,000  annually. 

Chad  maintains  friendly  relations  with 
our  country  and  retains  close  ties  with 
Prance  as  a  member  of  the  Prench  Com- 
munity. It  has  occupied  a  seat  in  the 
United  Nations  since  1960. 

Therefore,  tC  Is  appropriate  thaf  the 
United  States,  conscious  of  Its  own  rela- 
tive youth,  acknowledge  and  offer  con- 
fratulaUons  upon  the  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence of  a  sti]l  younger  member  of 
the  commimlty  of  nations. 


Tie  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MAKTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
acttrltles  of  the  St.*  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  all  activities  by  either  the  Canadlan- 
or  United  States  Government  or  the  St. 
lAwrence  Seaway  Development  Cor- 
poration, are  of  great  interest  to  all  of 
the  ports  on  the  east  coast. 

When  legislation  authorizing  the  con- 
struction of  the  seaway' was  enacted  by 
Congress,  it  clearly  stated  that  tolls  were 
to  be  high  enough  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
the  seaway  over  a  50-year  period.  After 
that  the  tolls  were  to  cover  the  cost  of 
operations.  Since  that  time  efforts  have 
been  made  and  are  still  being  made,  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  tolls,  to  Increase  the 
volxmie  of  trade  through  the  seaway. 

In  this  connection  the  report  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Committee  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Ports  Association  should 
be  of  special  Interest  to  the  Members 
and  therefore  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
an>cndix  of  the  Rscoaa: 


Spbctai.  Repobt  or  tkk  St.  Lawkoick  Skawat 
CoMMrrm  or  tsb  Nobth  Aixamtic  PoBta 
Association,  Dbcxmbxb   1.  1065 
It  baa  be«n  customary  In  recent  yaars  for 
the  NAPA  St.  Lawrence  Seawny  Cotninlttee 
to  prepare  a  report  for  the  anrmal  meeting 
tn   the  spring   in   which  the   Seaway'*   per- 
formance during  the  previous  operating  year 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Corporation  la  analjrzed.  along 
with  a  description  of  the  committee's  activi- 
ties. 

The  committee  believes  It  important  to 
file  an  Interim  report  at  this  time  because, 
over  the  coming  months,  a  number  of  major 
Issues  relating  to  the  Seaway  wUl  evolve  with 
which  members  of  the  association  should  be 
acquaint*^,  and  in  the  disposition  of  which 
they  should  take  an  active  part. 

By  July  1.  1960,  the  Seaway  Corporation 
and  Ita  Canadian  counterpart  are  supposed  to 
recommend  to  their  respective  governments 
a  course  of  action  to  correct  the  fact  that  toll 
revenues  to  date  have  not  made  It  possible 
for  the  Seaway  t^iTepay  its  debt  to  both  Fed- 
eral Governments  according  to  the  schedule 
set  up  at  the  time  of  passage  of  enabling  leg- 
islation. That  legislation  required  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  toll  structiire  was  to  be 
reviewed  by  July  1.  1064.  but  waa  postponed 
for  2  years  to  the  new  date.  There  are  indi- 
cations that  the  various  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  hold  hearings  on  the  matter 
early  In  1966.  so  that  the  NAPA  should  be 
ready,  along  with  other  Interested  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  National  Committee  for  a 
NonsubBldtzed  Seaway,  to  present  testimony 
In  this  connection  at  that  time. 

Second,  In  September  of  1965.  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, released  an  extensive  report  on  the 
Seaway  which  traces  Its  history  and  Its 
current  problems  and  makes  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations, practically  all  of  which  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  basic  theory  under 
which  the  Seaway  was  developed.  It  Is  most 
Important  that  considerable  attention  and 
pubUclty  be  given  to  correcting  the  errors 
of  fact  and  the  completely  pro-Seaway  bias 
of  this  report  as  soon  as  Congress  reconvenes 
tn  1966. 

Lastly,  the  Maritime  Administration  con- 
ducted hearings  this  year  on  the  essentiality 
of  the  Great  Lakes  overseas  routes.  Tiie 
ezanolner  who  conducted  these  hearings 
reached  the  conclusion,  as  did  the  Senate' 
committee,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  total  Seaway  traf- 
fic carried  In  American  ships  from  Its  present 
level  of  only  4  percent  of  total  Seaway  ton- 
nage. 

■KAWAT    PKarORUANCX    nf    19«S 

Before  proceeding  to  a  piscusBlon  of  the 
above  matters.  It  might  be  well  to  sum- 
marize briefly,  on  the  basL^  of  figures  to  date, 
the  performance  of  the  Seaway  during  1968. 

In  recent  years,  the  total  tonnage  handled 
by  the  Seaway  has  experienced  a  significant 
rate  of  growth:  1961  represented  an  Increase 
of  15.3  percent  over  I960.  Similar  figures  for 
the  3  subsequent  years  were  93,  20.0  and 
27  percent  for  1964  vers\u  1963.  According 
to  preliminary  figures  through  October  1965, 
the  Increase  for  that  much  of  the  current 
season  was  only  65  percent  over  last  year. 
This  obviously  represents  a  substantial  drop 
from  last  year's  27.2-percent  growth. 

At  the  same  time.  It  U  significant  that 
general  cargo  shipments  throxjgh  October 
1965  Increased  from  3.1  million  tons  to  4.7 
million  tons,  an  Increase  of  B1.6  percent. 
Much  of  this  growth  la  attributable  to  stock- 
piling of  steel  Import  In  anticipation  of  a 
steel  strike,  but  Increases  are  noted  in  other 
general  cargo  commodities  such  as  agrleul- 
tural  machinery,  vehlclea,  wloes  and  liquors. 


etc.  The  Seaway  Corporation  haa  extensively 
publicised  this  increase  In  general  cargo,  and 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  tolls  for 
general  eargi$  are  approximately  double  for 
those  of  bulk  cargo. 

Overall,  however,  there  la  no  question  that 
the  Seaway's  1066  performance  represents  a 
definite  tapering  oO  from  performance  In  the 
recent  years. 

aZPORT  or  SKNATK  COMltSRCX  COMlCrrTEE 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  was  appointed  \n  1963  to 
make  a  study  at  transportation  on  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  spent  almost 
2  years  on  the  job.  Including  holding  a  num- 
ber of  hearings  In  the  East  and  In  various 
gulf  ports.  In  Its  final  report  the  commit- 
tee discusses  the  background  of  the  Seaway, 
Its  current  status,  and  makes  recommenda- 
tions for  future  activities.  However,  no 
testimony  by  non-Seaway  Interests,  such  as 
that  presented  by  Clifford  O'Hara.  then  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  Association, 
Is  even  mentioned  In  the  report. 

The  committee  originally  had  five  mem- 
bers— Senators  Lauschx.  of  Ohio,  who  serves 
as  chairman:  Haktkx,  of  Indiana:  Habt.  of 
Michigan:  Paotrrr,  of  Vermont;  Beall,  of 
Maryland.  The  latter  two  Senators  from  the 
East  left  the  Senate  and  therefore  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  end  of  1064.  Thus,  the  study 
and  report  had  the  benefit  of  no  opposing 
views  but  was  directly  represented  by  the 
three  Seaway  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan. 

The  study  was  carried,  to  quote  the  report, 
"to  review  the  causes  which  Induced  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Seaway,  the  results  that  have 
developed  In  the  several  years  of  Its  opera- 
tions, together  with  its  problems  and  con- 
sidered remedies." 

Much  of  the  report  and  its  recommenda- 
tions recall  events  of  the  period  In  the  1950's 
when  we  first  opposed  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  deepening  and  Im- 
proving the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  then 
fought  to  have  It  at  least  established  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  At  that  time  various 
people  presented  statements  to  committees 
of  the  Congress  which  expressed  opposition 
to  the  proposed  Seaway,  chiefly  on  two  basic 
grounds :  ( 1 )  that  It  was  unneceeary  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  national  defense  or 
benefit  to  VA.  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion; and  (2)  that  while  It  would  Impose  a 
stiff  burden  on  U.S.  taxpayers,  it  would  at 
the  same  time  do  substantial  damage  to  the 
livelihood  of  workers  and  facilities  In  many 
of  the  Nation's  ports,  particularly  those  In 
the  North  Atlantic  range. 

Despite  strong  opposition  from  the  Nortti 
Atlantic  i>ort8  and  many  other  sources,  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Seaway  was  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Elsen- 
hower In  1954.  That  bill  prqvlded  Federal 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  27-foot  chan- 
nel between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  new  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Oorporathsn 
working  closely  with  its  Canadian  counter- 
pert.  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Authority. 
Moat  Importantly,  the  U.S.  legislation  pro- 
vided the  tolls  were  to  be  levied  at  a  high 
enough  level  to  defray  all  of  the  expenses  of 
the  8t.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, including  the  amcMtlzatlon  of  all  Its 
debts  and  obligations  within  60  years. 

Following  passage  of  the  act.  the  North 
Atlantic  ports  Immediately  turned  their  at- 
tention toward  being  certain  that  as  the  new 
corporation  planned  both  the  physical  Im- 
provements and  Its  financial  structure,  tt 
abided  by  the  provisions  of  the  law  by  which 
it  was  created. 

For  example.  In  1967  a  spokesman  for  the 
NAPA  pointed  oat  that  duriag  Its  early  years 
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the  Seaway  would  undoubtedly  be  unable 
^  meet  Ita  annual  debt  service,  so  that  tolU 
should  be  established  at  leveU  sufflclenOy 
high  to  make  up  the  losses  during  the  early 
years,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  operating  costs 
which  were  certain  to  Increaae  with  Ume  and 
as  traffic  volumes  Increased.  It  was  also 
pointed  out  at  that  time  that  further  Un- 
provement  would  have  to  be  made  If  the  Sea- 
way turned  out  to  be  successful,  such  as 
twinning  the  locks  and  otherwise  Increasing 
Its  capacity,  and  suggested  that  tolls  be  es- 
tablished at  a  high  enough  level  to  "Include 
the  additional  capital  and  operating  costs 
and  any  others  which  could  reasonably  be 
foreseen."  ' 

This  history  Is  significant  because  most  of 
the  recommendaUona  contained  In  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
peat  many  of  these  argumente  which  were 
^U^}:  "»"oretlcally  disposed  of  when  the 
leglslaUon  was  passed,  requiring  the  Sea- 
way to  stand  on  its  own  two  feet  In  free 
competition  with  other  porta  of  the  country 

The  subcommittee's  report  reflects  the 
general  Idea  that  If  the  Seaway  could  be 
given  preference  and  favored  treatment,  suffi- 
cient tonnage  could  be  generated  to  make 
the  project  self-supporUng.  Most  of  the 
points  raised  were  discussed  fully  lo  years 
ago.  The  present  Seaway  advocates  are  ap- 
parenUy  trying  to  forget  that  many  of  the 
same  questions  were  raised  by  opponents  of 
the  Seaway  at  that  time  and  that  the  legis- 
lation finally  adopted  made  mandatory  a 
self-supporting  Seaway. 

CONCLUSIONS   or  THS   REPORT 

Following  a  comparatively  accurate  ac- 
counting of  the  history  of  the  Seaway  and 
Ite  current  operational  and  financial  altua- 
Uon,  the  committee's  report  summarizes  the 
problems  cited  most  frequenOy  by  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  subcommittee  Into  five 
major  problems. 

1.  Failure  to  achieve  a  27-foot  depth  for 
au  major  Great  Lakes  ports  and  connectln* 
channels.  ^ 

2.  Scarcity  of  American  ships  using  the 
Great  Lakes.  a,  ■-« 

•  3.  Discrimination  by  the  railroads  against 
toe  Lake  ports,  particularly  through  secUon 
22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  by  means 
Of  Inland  freight  rated  discrimination. 

4.  A  wide  vwlety  of  suggestions  for  Im- 
proved operation,  greater  promoUon  oT  the 
Seaway  and  the  effect  of  higher  tolls. 

Recommendations  of  the  subcommittee's 
report  concludes  with  nine  specific  recom- 
mendations as  follows: 

1.  The  report  recommends  that  funds 
should  be  approprUted  to  enable  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  deepen  and  clear  Great 
Lakes  channels  and  harbors  to  27-foot 
depths. 

Although  It  was  not  specifically  stated, 
there  la  an  Implication  that  funds  for  this 
purpose  should  receive  a  special  appropria- 
tion. If  Justified  on  a  reasonable  basU,  there 
is  no  reason  why  ports  along  the  Great  Lakes 
shoiUd  not  be  dredged  to  11  feet,  but  they 
should  be  required  to  go  through  the  same 
procedures  as  other  channels  and  ports  In 
getting  authorlzaUon  from  the  Army  Engi- 
neers and  appropriations  from  Congress  In 
competition  with  all  other  requirements  for 
similar  port  improvements. 

2.  The  report  recommend*  that  there  shoiUd 
be  a  program  to  utilize  American  ships  for 
Seaway  trade. 

The  report  cites  many  reasons  for  the  fact 
that  only  4  percent  of  the  tonnage  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  carried  on  American  ships 
Including  physical  limitations  at  locks  on 
toe  Seaway,  which  la,  of  course,  a  buUt-ln 
handicap,  the  Issue  of  which  was  stressed  10 
years  ago  during  preliminary  discussions  of 
toe   Seaway.    The   Idea   of   separating    toe 


Great  takes  from  toe  Norto  Atlantic  porta 
In  terms  of  avallabUlty  at  American  ships  for 
Government  shlpmento  and  creation  or  speci- 
fic Uade  route  also  ImpUe*  n>eclaUzed 
treatment  for  toe  Seaway. 

3.  The  report  recommends  toat  section  21 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  should  be 
examined  objectively  and  remain  unchanged. 

The  report  crlUclzes  Government  claim* 
that  section  22  saves  toe  Nation  as  a  whole 
some  S50  million  per  year  when  It  also  re- 
sults In  toe  Seaway  being  forced  to  default 
Its  obligation  of  $2  million  annually  to  too 
Government. 

4.  The  report  recommends  toat  toe  ship- 
ping season  on  the  Seaway  be  lengtoened. 

The  report  carefully  points  out  that  "an 
all  year  open  Seaway  Is  not  now  contem- 
plated." but  recommends  toat  toe  season  be 
extended  by  30  days  and  that  future  studlea 
should  be  made  as  to  ways  of  keeping  the 
Seaway  year  even  longer  in  toe  future.  In 
passing  It  should  be  noted  toat  toe  recently 
passed  omnibus  bUl  authorizes  a  $75  000 
study  of  possible  methods  of  delclng  'toe 
Seaway. 

5.  The  report  recommends  studies  for  Sea- 
way Improved  lock  faculties  and  for  water-/ 
ways    related    to    toe   Seaway    such   as   tH* 
Champlaln  Waterway  "which  would  provide 
for  much  shorter  and  direct  ocean  passage." 

The  Idea  of  expending  furtoer  ftmd*  to 
correct  deficiencies  In  the  existing  lock*  to 
provide  easier  access  for  vessels  by  mean*  of 
an  Improved  Lake  Champlaln  Waterway  1* 
recommended,  but  nowhere  is  any  suggestion 
made  as  to  how  toese  additional  costs  coiUd 
be  met. 

6.  The  report  recommend*  that  the  con- 
tinuing growto  of  toe  Seaway  will  overtax 
Its  present  faclllUee  In  toe  next  10  years  and 
that  studiee  should  begin  for  toe  planning 
for  expansion  of  lock*  and  otoer  faclUtle* 
before  capacity  Is  reached. 

Again  toe  question  presents  Itself  a*  to 
how  such  expansion  could  be  Justified  untU 
toe  present  Seaway  is  made  self-supDortlng. 

7.  The  repori  recommends  several  iterna- 
Uve  reflnanclng  metoods  such  as  extending 
the  amortlzaUon  period  to  100  years  at  an 
Interest  rate  of  2  percent,  and  which  would 
not  begin  imtll  toe  27-foot  depth  Is  available 
It.  all  major  lake  ports. 

In  connection  wlto  toe  financing,  the  re- 
port tries  to  carry  water  on  boto  shoulder*. 
In  various  place*  It  has  stated  toat  the 
growto  of  Seaway  traffic  will  make  It  become 
self-supporting  In  a  few  years,  but  In  other 
places  toe  point  la  made  that  In  order  to  be 
self-supporting,  changes  should  be  made  In 
the  debt  structure.  The  Idea  of  Increasing 
tolls  to  make  toe  project  self-supporting  1* 
dlamlssed  iy  toe  committee  members  as  en- 
tirely unrealUtlc  because  of  Its  alleged  effect 
on  future  growto  on  Seaway  traffic. 

8.  The  report  recommend*  an  expcmded 
program  of  Information  and  promotion  to  be 
carried  out  by  toe  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation. 

The  Impropriety  of  using  Federal  funds  for 
toe  promoUon  of  one  series  of  ports  at  the 
expense  of  otoer  port*  has  been  discussed 
many  times  before. 

0.  The  report  recommends  that  fund*  for 
promotion  should  come  "from  tolU  alone 
and  not  from  appropriated  moneys." 

This  provide*  a  variation  on  toe  above  In 
an  attempt  to  prove  somehow  toat  money 
collected  by  toe  Seaway  and  not  sent  to  the 
Federal  Government  in  repayment  of  debt 
1*  somehow  less  of  a  Federal  subsidy  than 
a  direct  appropriation. 

RBCOMICKNDATIONS    FO«    ACTION 

The  NAPA  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Commit- 
tee toerefore  recommends  that: 

1.  The  ocxnmlttee  be  authorized  to  take 
a  prompt  and  active  role  In  working  wlto 
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such  organizations  as  toe  National  0<Mnmlt- 
tee  for  a  Self-SupportLng  Seaway  to  create 
substantia:  public  Interest  In  toe  queeUon 
of  toe  Seaway  and  toe  Importance  of  toe 
fortocomlng  decision  as  to  the  future  toll* 
sto'Ucture. 

2.  The  ccwnmlttee  be  autoorlzed  to  develop 
specific  testimony  to  be  presented  at  any 
hearings  by  Federal  or  other  agencies  and  by 
congressional  commftteee  dealing  eltoer  wlto 
toe  tolls  structure  or  of  any  of  toe  recom- 
mendations developed  by  the  Senate  sub- 
committee. 

Hatdkn  B.  Johnson. 

Chairman. 

•  PeTIS  SCHATJTTLEa, 

Chaslcs  R.  Seai., 
Edwaju)  J.  Kanx, 
Grecort  Hautn. 


The  Case  Against  Declared  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALtrORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  dan- 
gerous jtrend  has  begun  to  develop  among 
certain  observers  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
flict.    Briefly  stated,  they  are  trying  to 
play  both  sides  of  the  poliUcal  street  con- 
cerning the  American  commitment  to 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  South 
Vietnam.    Their  call  is  "Escalate  the  war 
or  get  out."    Their  irresponsible  appeal 
is  designed  to  gather  political  support 
both  on  the  far  left  and  on  the  far  right 
Part  of  this  campaign  is  the  proposal  to 
formaUy  declare  war.    The  Los  Angeles 
Times   has   effectively  stated   the   case 
against  such  an  acUon  at  this  time  and 
its  reasoning  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  Members  of  this  House. 
[Prom  the  Loe  Angeles  Times.  Nov."23,  1065] 
Thk  Cask  Against  Dbculrkd  War 
A  formal  declaration  of  war  by  Congress 
would  appear,  wltoln  toe  context  of  Ameri- 
can  history,  to  carry  an  Implication  of  final- 
Ity,  of  aU-out  effort,  and— In  toe  light  of  6a«t 
experiences— of  a  great  moral  crusade  serv- 
ing boto  to  unite  toe  country  and  to  foster 
a  sense  of  Implacable  determlnaUon  for  see- 
ing torough  toe  task  at  hand. 

Perhaps  tols  Is  why  support  for  such  a 
declaration,  against  Communist  Norto  Viet- 
nam, ha*  recently  been  voiced  by  several 
prominent  political  figures.  Representative 
Gkraij)  Ford,  the  House  minority  leader,  was 
toe  first,  and  he  has  been  supported  by  Reo- 
,^ntaUve  Mklvin  Laikb,  Republican,  ot 
Wisconsin.  ^^ 

In  view  of  toe  many  frustrations  toe  Viet- 
nam conflict  provides,  tola  attitude  may. 
perhaps,  be  understandable  to  some.  But 
tols  doeant  mean  that  It  is  eltoer  desirable 
or  practical.  For,  In  toe  case  of  North  Viet- 
nam, toe  advantages  of  a  declaraUon  of  war 
are  minimal,  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all,  while 
the  disadvantages  are  Immense. 

Thus*  far.  In  fact,  no  declaration  of  war 
advocate  has  reaUy  spelled  out  what  he  ex- 
pects might  be  gained.  Ronald  Reagan  has 
suggested  toat  a  war  declaration  would  mean 
the  current  crop  of  anO-Vletoam  demon- 
strator* could  then  be  treated  a*  law  vio- 
lator*. But  U  ever  a  caae  exiated  of  u«lng  a 
cannon  to  smash  a  butterfly,  this  1*  it. 
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Both  domestically  and  IntcrnationaUy  * 
declaration  of  war  eaaentlally  meana  a  ctaanga 
In  legal  condition.  At  borne,  for  example.  It 
might  mean  InToklng  sweeping  Preetdentlal 
powers,  say  In  control  over  the  economy. 

A  state  of  war  with  a  foreign  nation  af- 
fects economic,  political,  and  cvUtural  rela- 
tions with  that  country.  But  the  United 
State*  doesn't  even  recognize  North  Vietnam. 
Our  only  area  of  contact  Is  on  the  battlefield. 
And  that  contact,  needless  to  say,  requires 
no  formal  state  of  war. 

The  Vietnam  conflict  can  be — Is — pursued 
Just  as  much  as  may  be  necessary  under  pres- 
ent conditions  of  undeclared  war.  A  dec- 
laration, on  the  other  band,  has  these 
disadvantages  among  others : 

It  could,  as  Richard  NUon  warned  over 
the  weekend,  force  both  Russia  and  China 
Into  open  Intervention,  and  possibly  lead 
to  nuclear  war. 

It  would  Ignore  the  fact  that  we  are 
legally  In  Vietnam  not  as  a  principal  party, 
but  as  an  invited  ally  to  help  the  South 
Vletnameee  stop  aggression.  Nor  can  ,we 
Ignore  the  fact  that  that  aggression,  though 
Instigated  and  strongly  supported  by  North 
Vietnam,  has  bad  and  retains  some  Indig- 
enous support.  We  can't  declare  war  on 
nameless  peasants. 

It  would  raise  serious  complications  with 
our  tt«aty  partners  tn  th«  Pacific,  who,  while 
they  are  already  helping  In  Vietnam,  don't 
want  to  face  a  full-blown  war. 

And,  finally.  It  would  virtually  destroy  any 
hope,  however  thin,  for  negotiating  an  end 
to  the  conflict.  A  war  declaration  Is  an 
Irrevocable  step.  Whatever  emotional  ap- 
peal It  might  have  to  some.  Its  legal,  prac- 
tical, and  military  appeals  In  the  present 
!  hardly  exist. 


A  C«afTe«sB«a  Goes  Interiiati«aal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 


OF 

IN  THE  HOCSB  OP  REPRESENT ATIVZS 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  faU 
one  of  our  dlstlngidshed  colleagues.  Rep- 
resentative   PK-TXR    PKKYLINGHTrrSXN,    Of 

New  Jersey,  was  honored  bj  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  U.S.  delegraUon  to  the  20th 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Natlcms. 

As  we  expected.  Congressman  Prby- 
UNGHTTTSSN  scrved  with  distinction.  In 
fact,  he  Is  credited  with  a  major  diplo- 
matic triumph  In  mediating  a  dispute  on 
a  resolution  Involving  the  Palestine  refu- 
gee program.  When  the  program  was 
threatened  with  possible  extinction  due 
to  a  dispute  between  the  Israeli  and  Arab 
delegations.  Congressman  Frxtlinchxjt- 
ssN  negotiated  a  compromise  resolution 
which  passed  the  General  Assembly. 

His  hard  work   and  persistence   has 
been  noted  by  at  least  two  United  Nations 
correspondents.    Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  In  the  Congressional  Rxc- 
ORD  an  article  by  Louis  B.  Fleming,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  and 
an  article  by  Max  Wiener,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Newark  Sunday  News: 
I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  ] 
A  CoNOKxasMAM  Ooxs  IimaufA-noNAX. 
(By  Louis  B.  Plemlng.  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times) 

Unttxd  NsTioifa. — A  Congressman  turned 
diplomat   In   order   to  rescue   the   Palestlns 


refugee  program  from  a  political  disaster  and 
possible  extlncUon  In  the  United  NaUons 
Oencral  Assembly. 

Representative  Prrxa  PaixxNcinrTSKif, 
Republican  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  two 
Members  of  Congress  serving  on  the  UJS. 
delegation  to  the  30th  General  Assembly,  baa 
won  widespread  praise  from  delegates  for  his 
work  &n  the  delicate  problem. 

The  solution  Involved  not  only  strenuoxis 
corridor  negotiations  but  some  extraordinary 
Assembly  procedure.  The  final  compromise, 
which  made  just  about  everybody  happy, 
\emerged  from  an  earlier  unexpected  defeat 
1<^  the  United  States,  which  has  a  deep 
humanitarian  and  a  ticklish  political  stake 
In  the  question  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 

As  the  country  which  has  put  up  70  per- 
cent of  the  cash,  the  United  States  has  been 
anxious  to  f^flU  humanitarian  needs  with- 
out frustrating  progress  toward  a  compromise 
that  would  permit  the  1 .2  million  refugees  to 
Uve  normal,  useful  lives. 

As  a  supporter  of  Israel  as  well  as  a  country 
seeking  Influences  with  the  Arab  nations,  the 
United  States  has  sought  to  appear  non- 
partisan and  has  fought  for  even-handed 
resolutions  In  the  General  Assembly.  This 
year,  the  United  States  lost.  Israel  amend- 
ments were  resisted.  But  Arab  amendments, 
sponsored  by  Pakistan '  and  SomaUa,  were 
adopted  by  the  razor  edge  of  i3  to  39.  with 
33  abstentions. 

Adoption  of  the  Arab  amendments  to  a 
resolution  Introduced  by  the  United  States 
forced  the  American  delegation  Into  the 
peculiar  position  of  voting  against  Its  own 
resolution,  which  had  suddenly  come  to  In- 
clude what  amounted  to  an  endorsement  of 
Arab  military  action  against  Israel  as  well  as 
a  liberalization  of  the  relief  rolls  that  would 
have  compounded  the  already  overtaxed  and 
deflclt-rldden  U-N.  budget. 

Most  of  the  big  cash  donors  to  the  pro- 
gram Joined  the  United  States  In  not  sup- 
porting* the  amended  resolution  as  It  finally 
cleared  th»  Assembly's  special  poUtlcal  com- 
mittee. Usually,  a  committee  report  Is 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  unchanged,  and 
the  vote  la  about  the  aame  because  the  com- 
mittees Include  every  VJS.  member.  But  In 
this  case,  a  final  vote  in  the  Assembly,  with 
the  United  States  and  the  other  cash  con- 
tributors all  voting  no,  would  have  Jeopard- 
laed  the  future  of  the  relief  program. 

8o  PaxLiNCHtTTSKN  Went  Into  action.  For 
3>4  weeks,  he  negotiated  a  new  draft.  Day 
after  day.  he  met  In  the  oorrldors  and  com- 
mittee roonts  with  the  delegates  of  the  Arab 
neighbors  of  Israel,  with  the  Israelis  and  with 
Ambassador  Adnan  Pachachi  of  Iraq,  who 
coordinated  negotiations  for  the  Arabs. 

There  was  one  thing  that  helped  FXsljmg- 
BTTTSKif.  The  Arabs  were  as  anxloxis  as  any- 
one else  to  keep  the  relief  program  alive. 
And  they  reallaed  the  danger  to  the  future 
of  the  program  If  the  donors  found  the  reso- 
lution unacceptable  because  of  the  Arab 
amendment. 

An  acceptable  oompromilse  resolution 
finally  emerged.  All  groups  agreed  to  draft 
a  new  reBOlutlon  and  give  it  pwlortty  In  the 
voting  so  that  the  unacceptably  amended 
resolution  would  die.  Nigeria,  which  had 
been  neutral,  agreed  to  sponsor  the  new  reso- 
lution. It  passed  the  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  IB  to  1.  with  7  abstentions.  Israel  cast 
the  negative  vote  because  of  disagreement 
with  the  indirect  references  to  repatriation 
ot  the  Arabs  who  fled  Israel  during  the  fight- 
ing in  the  late  1940'8. 

Dark  as  the  picture  may  be,  It  would  have 
been  darker,  if  not  hopeless,  had  not  the  new 
resolution  won  approval. 

"The  closest  I  have  ever  come  to  something 
Ilk*  this  in  Congres  was  negotiating  the  con- 
ference  bill   on    foreign   aid   last   summer," 

FltXtJNCMT7TSXM  SSid. 

He  found  the  U.N.  approach  curious.  The 
committee  working  on  the  refugee  problem 
was  preoccupied  with  the  choice  of  words. 


"much  more  concerned  than  we  are  in  Wash- 
ington when  we  write  a  bill,"  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  News, 

Oct.  3,  isesi 

I^XLnrGRtnrsxN  Labobs  pob  Pxxsidemt  at  UJf . 
(By  Max  Wiener,  News  XJH.  ccvrespondent) 

UNrrsD  Nations.  N.T. — Representative 
Prroi  H.  B.  Przlinchutsen,  Republican,  of 
New  Jersey's  Plfth  Congressional  District,  is 
working  here  temporarily  for  the  Democratic  y. 
administration's  executive  branch — and  flnd-^ 
tng  It  an  Intensive,  arduous  and  fascinating 
experience. 

There  Is  nothing  novel  about  this  switch — 
from  legislative  Ld  executive-diplomatic 
work.  Every  year,  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress— one  Democrat  and  one  Republican — 
are  selected  as  members  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  for  the  annual 
session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

This  year  the  two  are  members  of  the  Hoiise 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  Next  year  It  will 
be  the  turn  of  members  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  FaixiKOHnTSEN's 
committee  colleague  and  temporary  codlp- 
lomat  at  this  session  Is  Representative  Bar- 
XATT  O'HABA,  Illinois  Democrat. 

Up  to  now.  Prelinghtjtsin's  main  official 
contact  with  State  Department  diplomats 
has  been  to  listen  to  them  testify  before 
bis  House  committee.  Now  he's  rubbing 
shoulders  with  them  as  a  diplomat,  "a  mem- 
ber of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  team,"  as  he 
puts  It.  working  to  carry  out  the  Democratic 
administration's  policies  at  the  world  orga- 
nization— at  least  while  the  Assembly  lasts. 

WOKKINO  ll-HOtTB  DATS 

Tlie  Congressman  Is  putting  In  an  11-hour 
day  here  at  briefings,  consultations.  Assem- 
bly and  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  meet-  ' 
Ings,  and  at  working  lunches,  dinners,  and  re- 
ceptions. He  Is  finding  out  at  first  hand,  he 
says,  how  U.S.  dlplctfnats  work  and  Is  also 
having  the  new  experience  of  personal  con- 
tacts and  exchanges  of  views  with  foreign 
delegates. 

And  he  disagrees  with  R^resentattve 
Watnc  Hats,  Ohio  Democrat,  who  said  he 
wouldn't  act  as  a  Charlie  McCarthy  to  Am- 
bassador Goldberg's  Edgar  Bergen.  Fre- 
LiNCHTTTsEN  feels  It  Is  a  rewarding  and  patri- 
otic assignment  to  represent  his  Country  at 
the  world  organization. 

"Tou  get  new  insight  Into  UJT.  problems 
up  here,"  he  said.  "TouYe  not  at  all  a  mere 
bystander.  The  demands  on  my  time  are  far 
greater    than    In    Washington." 

His  main  job  Is  to  represent  the  United 
States  on  the  fifth,  or  budgetary  commit- 
tee. A  second  Important  assignment  Is  to 
the  Special  Political  Committee.  On  both, 
he  finds  himself  dealing  with  the  crucial 
problem  of  how  the  U.N.  can  ball  Itself  out 
of  Its  huge  debt — largely  caused  by  refusal 
of  Russia  and  France  to  pay  for  peacekeep- 
ing operations — and  what  to  do  In  the  future 
about  peacekeeping  and  Its  financing. 

As  a  legislator  who  took  an  active  Interest 
In  the  U.N.  bond  Issue  which  Congress  ap- 
proved to  help  the  world  organization,  Fbj:- 
UNCHtTTaar  finds  It  fascinating  to  hear  the 
Soviets  objecting  to  the  UJJ.  paying  off  even 
Interest  charges  on  the  ground  that  the 
I>eacekepfhg  debt  was  Imposed  by  the  As- 
sembly Instead  of  the  Security  Council,  and 
Is  therefore  Illegal. 

NrW    INSIGHT 

His  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  some  time 
ago  approved  cutting  $1,800,000  from  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  care  of  1  million  Pales- 
tinian reifugees.  This  was  designed  to  put 
preaaure  on  the  Arabs  to  agraa  to  some  perma- 
nent solution.  Instead  of  Arab  Insistence  year 
after  Ywu-i  that  the  only  solution  Is  for  Israel 
to  take  all  the  refugees  bade. 

Now  1(1  the  special  political  committee, 
FaxuxcHtrrscM  Is  discovering  at  firsthand  the 
sentiments  of  the  Arab  delegates  and  of  the 
representatives  of  other  countries. 
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"I'm  going  to  enjoy  this  aU  very  much  "  he 
said.  "In  fact,  I  am  enjoying  it  immensely 
already.  It's  an  experience  for  me  to  have  an 
Iron  Curtain  ambassador  or  one  from  an  un- 
committed African  country  seek  me  out  at  a 
reception  for  some  Informal  discussion  of 
difficult  problems.  I  couldn't  get  the  same 
Insight  any  other  way." 

Obviously,  his  remarks  as  a  diplomat  pro- 
tem  must  be  somewhat  more  diplomatic  than 
they  were  when  he  was  a  freewheeling  legls- 

Thus,  while  wearing  only  his  congressional 
hat,  Prelinchoysm*  voiced  some  definite  and 
not  altogether  approving  views  after  Gold- 
berg, In  his  maiden  U.N.  speech  In  August 
announced  the  United  States  was  no  longer 
Insisting  that  Russian  and  Prance  lose  their 
assembly  votes  if  they  didn't  pay  their  past 
peacekeeping  ossessmenle. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDx  or  Laws  or  the  Untted  States 

Tnxx  44,  SEcnoK  181.  Congressional 
Record;   ARRAMcxifENT,  gTTi,E,  contents 
AND  iNDEXES.,-The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of    the   Congres- 
siONAL  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shaU  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shaU  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reducUon  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shaU  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the   close   thereof 
(Jan.  12.  1896,  c.  23,  f  13,  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Tttlb  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS.— No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1936.  c.  630,  5  2,  49  Stot.  1548.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
snd  delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  dcily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  sMall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  vritb  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
f«slble,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
•hall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
Uternatlon  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
uon  and  delivery  schedules. 

a.  Type  and  rtj/te.— The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives^ as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V4 -point  type- 
»nd  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents 
^^^.u^'  "^^^''  aut^^orlzed  to  be  inserted 
to  the  Record  shaU  be  printed  In  6  4 -point 
im:  and  all  rollcalls  shaU  be  printed  in 
6-point  type  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wlU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 

S""*".^  °'  P*P*"  o'  *'»»1«»»  a  »t«ral  repro- 
Quctlon  Is  necessary. 

3    Return   of   manutcrtpt —Vfhen   manu- 

ttLuid  h!"''^ '**!S  ^  Members  for  revision  It 
toouid  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
tog  Office  not  later  than  8  o'clock  p.m.  In 
orter  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 


sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  aU  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  I  day  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript' of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  m  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o  clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publlcaUon  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— Proota  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shaU  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  typeXand  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks.— Jt  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wlU  Insert  the  words  "Mr 
———addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty -dan  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  lo  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 

8  Correction* —The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore aU  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  wsslon 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shaU  be  10  days 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee:' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  correcUons  of  the  original  copy  and  shaU 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shaU  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommlttea 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(8)  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— VThen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shaU  be  published  in  the  Ad- 
pendlx.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  fonn  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequ^iy 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Concres- 
SIGNAL  Record.  v.-^.i^umo 
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are  in  session  and  submit  extensions  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated  lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
U  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shaU  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session.  ^^ 

-nTi^.i^i*  "^^^  ^°^  *PP'y  to  extension* 
wlthhe  d  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Mem'ber  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  U 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 

l,ri^"*'  ^^**'"  °'  *»^«  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpt*  from  letters,  tele- 
grama,  or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
^  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  anv 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
RECORD  which  la  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph.  ^  ^^ 

12  Official  Reporiert.— The  Offlctel  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  tO 
be  printed  in  the  AppendU,  and  shaU  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
la  the  proceedings,  *-    *-"  »*    «i 


10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 

rf«  .°?r,  °™  "*•  *^Py  "ubmltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
BO  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appeal 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
Ih  ,f f^""*^-  '^^  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  fouow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 

Hous^  Reporters    of    the    respectlv. 

'The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shaU 
f^i^lt '^'"*  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.    When  both  Houses 


LAWS   RELATIVB   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  Uw 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.    Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from   Congresa   shall   submit   therewith   an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.    Nothing  In  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documenta    not   exceeding    60    pages    (Us 
Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 
Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 

fr^^^^  ^  *''*^"  ^°'^-  •*«"  ^  "ferred 
^mediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  erf  the  House  of  Representa- 
,  I^.f  ""*  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their  "> 
report.  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 

^nl^^^***"'  ^""^  '"'  ^"^  <=°P*e»  «1^U  be 
?^  0^^^^°""^  ^"'^^  coiBmlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 

RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

-H^w®°^  ^°'  ***•  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 

Z^J^,  ^"^  ^~"=''  ^°"«'  ^''^^  '^bere  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  page,  (mlnlmrlm 
charge  «r  8  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
t^  Record  should  be  processed  through  thla 
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Vice  Pr«Bldent  HutMrt  H.  Humphrwy 

Aiken.  George  D..  Vt 

AUott.  OordoD,  Colo 

Anderson.     Clinton     P..     6  Wesley  Ctrel* 

N.   Mex. 

Bartlett.  E.  L..  Alaak» 

Basa,    Roaa.    Tenn 

Bayh.  Birch  E..  Ind 

Bennett,  Wallace  F..  Vtah.. 

Bible.  Alan.  Nev 
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Brewater.  Daniel  B.^Jfd 1337  33d  St. 

Burdlck.      Quentln      M..  \ 

N.  Dak.  \ 

Byrd,  Harry  F.,  Jr..  Va • 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon.  Honrard  W.,  Nev.. 

Carlson,  Frank.  Mmna Sheraton-Park 

Caae.  Clifford  P..  HJ 

Church.  Frank.  Idaho 

Clark.  Joaepb  S..  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman,  JTy.  ^ 

Cotton.  Noma.  N  H 

C\irtla.  Carl  T.,  Nebr 

Dtrkaen,  Everett  M..  lU 

Oodd.  liiomaa  J..  Conn 
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■mn.  Sam  J..  Jr.,  N.C 

Fannin,  Paul  J.,  itris 
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St..  Chevy  C^aae. 

ua. 

Fulbrlght.  J.  W,  Ark 

Oore,  Albert.  Tenn 

Oruenlng,  Erneat.  Alaska 

Harrla.  Fred  R..  Okla 

Hart.  PhUlp  A..  Mich 

Hartka,  Vance.  Ind 

Hayden.  Carl,  Aria 

Hlckenlooper,  Bourke  B..     (All  Cedar  Park- 

lowa.  way.  Chevy  Cliaac. 

Ifd. 

HUl,  Uater,  Ala 

Holland.  Speaaard  L..  ^ta. .Sheraton-Park 

Hruaka.  Roman  L..  Nebr 

Inouye,  Daniel  K..  Hawaii 

Jackaon.  Henry  M..  Wash.i. 

Javlta.  Jacob  K...  NY 

Jotxlan.  B.  Everett.  N.C 

Jordan.  Len  B..  Idaho 

BEMinady,  Edward  M..  Mas*. 
Kennedy.  Robert  F.,  N.T.. 

Kuchel,  Thonaaa  H..  Calif 

Lausche,  Frank  J.,  Ohio 

Long.  Edward  V,  Mo 

Long,  Ruaeell  B..  La 

lioOartfay.    Eugene    J..        6016  Bradley 

Minn.  Blvd..  Betbesda. 

Md. 

IfeClellan.  John  L..  Ark 

Mcdee,  Oale  W..  W]fo 

McOovem,  Oeorge.  S.  Dak. 
Xclntyre,  Thomas  J.,  N.B. 

ICcNamara.  Pat.  Mich 

Magntiaon, ,  'Warren    O..      The  Shorebam 

Wash. 

ICansfleld.  Mike,  Mont * 

MetcaU,  Lea.  Mont 4A8  Flrat  St.  BE. 

Miller,  Jack  R.,  /oioa. 6417Klrkwood 

Dr.,  Betheada,  Md. 
Mondale,  Walter  F.,  Minn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike, 

Okla. 
Montoya.   Joaeph    M., 

N.    Me*.  * 

Morae,  Ways*.  Oreg.. 4000  Maaa.  Ave. 

Morton,  Thruaton  B..  fy 

Moaa.  Frank  B..  Utah 

Mundt,  Karl  E.,  5.  Dak 123  Schotta 

Court  NE. 

Murphy,   Oeorge.   Calit 

Muakle,  Edmund  S..  Maina. 

Nelson,  CNiylord,  Wis 

Neuberger.    Maurlne    B., 

Oreg. 

Paatore,  John  O.,  R.t 

Pearson,  Jamea  B.,  Kan* 

Pell.  Claiborne,  «./ 8435  Proapect  St. 

Prouty.  Winston  L.,  Ft 

Proxmlre,  WUUam,  Wi* 
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Randolph,  Jennings,  W.  Va. 4908  Reservoir  Rd. 
Rlblcoff.  Abraham  A.,  Conn. 
Robertson,  A.  WlUla,  Va... 

Ruaaell,  Donald  8..  S.C 

Ruascll.  Richard  B..  Oa 

SaltonataU.  Leverett.  Mass.2i»  Tracy  Pi. 

Scott,  Hugh.  Pa 

Simpson.  Mllward  Ij.,  Wyo. 

Smathers.  Oeorge  A..  Fla 

Smith,    Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs.) ,  Maine. 

Sparkman,  John,  Ala 4938  Indian  Lane 

Stennls,  John.  Miss 

Symington,  Stuart,  Mo 

Talmadge.  Herman  E.,  Ga.. 

Thurmond,  Strom,  S.C 

Tower.  John  O.,  Tex 

Tydlnga,  Joseph  D.,  Md 

Williams,  Harrison  A.,  Jr., 

NJ. 

Williams,  John  J  .  Del 

Tarborough,  Ralph,  Tex 

Toung,  Milton  R.,  N.  Dafc.. Quebec  House  So. 
Young,  Stephan  M.,  Ohio.. 

omens  or  the  ssnais 
Secretary — Pelton  M.  Johnston. 
Sergeant  at  Arms — Joaeph  C.  Duke. 
Chief  Clerk — Emery  L.  Praaler. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority — Francis  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  PiMterlck  Brown  Harris,  DX>. 


STANDINO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  €>n  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Sciences 

Messrs.   Anderson    (chairman).   Russell  of 

Oaorgla.     Magnuaon,     Symington,     Stennls, 

Toung    of    Ohio.    Dodd.    Oannon,    Holland, 

Mondale,     Byrd    of     Virginia.     Mrs.     Smith. 

Meesrs.     Hlckenlooper,     Curtis.     Jordan     of 

Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Messrs.     Ellender     (chairman),     Holland, 
■astland,  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   McOovem.    Bass,    Montoya.    Mondale, 
Ruaaell  of  South  Carolina.  Aiken,  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Cooper.  Boggs,  and  Miller. 
"         Committee  on  Appropriations 
Mesars.    Hayden     (chairman).    Russell    at 
Oeor^a.  Ellender,  Hill,  McClellan.  Robertson. 
Magnuson.   Holland.  Stennls,  Pastore,   Mon- 
roney, Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  McOee. 
Mananeld,    Bartlett.    Proxmlre,    Tarborough, 
SaltonataU.  Toung  of  North  Dakota.  Mundt. 
Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Kuchel.  Hruska,  Allott. 
Cotton,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  of  Oeorgla  (chairman), 
Stennls,  Symington.  Jackson.  Brvln.  Oannon. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye. 
Mclntyre,  Brewster,  Byrd  o<  Virginia,  Salton- 
stall.  Mrs.  Smith.  Meaara.  Tbormond,  Miller, 
and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Meesrs.  Robertson   (chalmum).  Sparkman. 

Douglas,  Proxmlre,  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 

Muskle,   Long   of   Missouri.   Mrs.   Neuberger. 

Messrs.  Mclntyre.  Mondale.  Bennett,  Tower, 

Thurmond,  and  Hlckenlooper. 

Committee  on  Commerct 
Messrs.    Magnuson    (chairman  \    Pastore. 

Monroney.  Lausche.  Bartlett.  Hartke,  McOee. 

Hart.    Cannon.    Brewster.    Mrs.    Neuberger. 

Messrs.  Bass.  Cotton.  Morton,  Scott,  Prouty. 

Pearaon,  and  Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Measrs.  Bible  (chairman) ,  Morse,  Mclntyre. 

Kennedy  of  New  Tork.  Tydlngs.  Prouty.  and 

Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Measrs.  Long  of  Louisiana  (chairman), 
Smatl^ers.  Anderson.  Douglaa.  Oore.  Tal- 
madge, McCarthy,  Hartke,  Fulbrlght.  Rlbl- 
coff, Metcalf,  WUllama  of  Delaware.  Carlson, 
Bennett,  Curtla.  Morton,  and  Dlrksen. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Measrs.  Fulbrlght  (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Mansfield.  Morse.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Oore. 
Lausche,  Church,  Symington,  Dodd.  Clark. 
PeU,  McCarthy,  Hlckenlooper,  Aiken.  Carl- 
aon.  Williams  of  Delaware.  Mundt,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Government  OperatioTi* 
_  Messrs.    McClellan     (chairman).    Jackson, 
ftrln,    Oruenlng,    Muskle,    Rlblcoff.    Harris, 


Kennedy    of   New   Tork.    Metc&If.    Montoya, 
Mundt.  Curtis.  Javlts.  and  Simpson.  ' 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Measrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Bible,  Chiirch.  Oruenlng,  Moss,  Burdlck. 
Hayden,  McOoirem.  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel, 
Allott.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  and 
Fannin. 

,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman).  McClellan. 
Ervln,  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Burdlck.  Tydlngi, 
Smathers,  Dlrksen.  Hruska,  Fong,  Scott,  and 
Javlts. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Measrs.  HUl  (chairman).  McNamara,  Morse. 
Tarborough.  Clark.  Randolph.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Pell.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Neladn.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Javlts.  Prouty, 
Domlnlck.  Murphy,  and  Fannin. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) .  Tarborough, 
Randolph.  McOee.  Brewater.  Hartke,  Bur> 
dick,  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  Carlson, 
Fong.  Boggs.  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Mesars.  McNamara  (chairman).  Randolph, 
Young  of  Ohio.  Muskle,  Oruenlng.  Moss, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Inouye,  Bayh, 
Montoya,  Harris.  Tydlngs.  Cooper.  Fong, 
Boggs,  Pearson,  and  Murphy. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina   (chair- 
man), Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  Byrd  a( 
West  Virginia.  Curtla,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 
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Mr.  JusUce  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  6136  Palisade 
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Mr    Justice  White,  of  Colorado.  3300  Hamp. 
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UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 
I  JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORT  EMBRACED 

District  Of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren.     District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Portas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire. 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlaa 
Connecticut.  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennaa. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Vir^ 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justlcs 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina.  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black 
Alabama.  Canal  Zone,  Florida.  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi.  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
Kentucky,  Michigan.  Ohio.  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Jiistlce  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas.  Iowa.  Minnesota.  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arlxona,  CalUomla.  Idaho,  Montana. 
Nevada,  Oregon.  Washington.  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Ccdorado,  Kansas,  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma. 
Utah.  Wyoming. 


Medicare  Planiiiiic  Ectential 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 
Mr.  SECREST.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks    In    the 
RkcoRD,  I  Include  the  foUowlng  from  the 
Mount  Vemon  (Ohio)  News,  January  7 
1966:  ' 
Medicabe  Planning  Essential 
A  new  year  brings  new  problems,  and  1966 
is  no  exception.     One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems—  a  whole  nest  of  problems.  In  fact will 

come  with  the  Implementation  of  the  Fed- 
eral medicare  program. 

With  the  program  starting  July  1,  we  have 
less  than  6  months  In  which  to  prepare,  and 
that  means  everyone  concerned  with  putting 
the  program  into  action  should  be  starting 
now  to  plan  for  It. 

The  program  will  be  so  Immense,  and  will 
take  xifl  Into  so  many  unexplored  areas  of 
caring  for  the  elderly  sick  that  we  can  expect 
new  and  unanticipated  problems  will  be 
cropping  up  when  the  program  actually  Is 
underway.  But  there  are  many  other  factors 
that  are  already  fairly  cerUIn,  and  for  which 
we  should  be  preparing  in  the  next  few 
months. 

It  seems  certain  there  Is  going  to  be  In- 
creased use  of  hoeptltal  beds,  a  need  for  more 
doctor  and  nurse  servlpes,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  all  of  the  services  a  hospital  aup- 
pUes — food,  laundry,  therapy,  laboratory,  re- 
habilitation. It  Is  also  generally  expected 
there  will  be  a  great  Increase  In  need  for 
nursing  home  faculties.  / 

Some  of  the  problems  of  medicare  can  be 
tackled  In  Washington,  but  the  overall  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  program  can  quite  well 
hinge  on  how  well  It  la  handled  In  the  com- 
munities. 

Doctors  wUl  have  an  extremely  Important 
role  In  the  program,  and  the  degree  of  care 
and  restraint  which  they  exercise  In  sending 
patients  to  hospitals  or  nursing  homes  may 
well  make  or  break  the  program. 

Hospitals  also  face  a  great  responalbUity 
In  seeing  that  facilities  are  used  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  for  the  pubUc  interest  as 
well  as  for  the  Interests  of  patients.  Compe- 
tition among  hospitals,  resulting  in  costly 
duplication  of  services  or  even  more  costly 
idle  facilities  and  personnel,  can  result  In 
astronomical  coste.  not  only  for  the  medi- 
care program  Itself  but  for  the  groups  own- 
ing or  supporting  the  hospitals.  Nursing 
homes   may  face  similar  problems. 

Finally,  the  success  or  failure  of  the  pro- 
gram can  Ue  largely  with  the  public.  Efforts 
to  use  the  medicare  program  as  a  source  of 
unnecessary  care  or  as  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  unwanted  elderly  members  of  the  fam- 
Uy  could  make  It  prohibitively  expensive. 

Even  before  the  program  starts,  It  looks  as 
though  cooperative  and  coordinated  com- 
munlty  planning  Is  going  to  be  essential 
If  we  are  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
the  doctors,  nurses,  hospitals,  and  nursing 
homes. 

Medicare  can  be  a  boon  to  the  Nation,  but 
only  if  communltlee  do  their  best  to  make  It 
work  successfully. 


Appendix 

We  In  Knox  County  are  fortunate  In  hav- 
ing more  hospital  and  medical  facilities  th^i^ 
many  communities  have,  but  we  can  b» 
caught  short  unless  we  start  planning  now 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  tliem. 


Law  and  Order 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 


OF   TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Jacinto  District  Board 
of  the  Texas  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  request  that  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  a  resolution  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  pledging  their  sup- 
port to  law  and  order  In  the  United 
States. 

A  newspaper  article  from  the  El  Campo 
Citizen,  El  Campo,  Tex.,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 26,  1965,  concerning  this  action  fol- 
lows: 

WoMENS  Club  Vote  for  Law  and  Order 
At  the  San  Jacinto  District  of  Texas  Fed- 
eration of  Womens  Clubs  board  meeting  held 
In  Bay  City,  October  21,  a  resoluUon  was 
passed  unanimously  to  support  the  U.S. 
Government  In  the  "enforcement  of  law  and 
order  to  stamp  out  the  seditious  ugliness 
that  Is  growing  In  America  from  lawless 
demonstrations,  marches,  and  riots." 

This  womens  federation  district  covers  15 
counties,  Including  the  cities  of  Galveston 
Houston.  Brazoria.  Palaclce,  El  Campo,  Vic- 
toria.   Yoakum,    College    Station,    and    all 
within    this    area.     It    Involves    63    womens 
clubs     with     over     1,500    members.     In     El 
Campo  members  clubs  are  Sorosls  and  the 
Sesame.     Club   members  who   attended  the 
district  board  meeting  from  El  Campo  were 
Mrs.   Pred   Melcher,   Mrs.   C.  T.   Boyle,  Mrs 
P.  H.  Longwood,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Isaacson,  hSxa.  W 
E.  Ferguson.   Mrs.  Paul  Lampley.   and   Mrs 
M.  L.  Hansard. 

The  resolution  reads:  "The  members  of 
the  San  Jacinto  District,  Texas  Pedwatlon 
of  Womens  Clubs  In  session  October  21  1965 
deplore  the  ugly  Image  that  Is  being  pre- 
sented to  the  world  by  lawless  demonstra- 
tions, marches,  and  riots.  ThU  Is  Indicative 
of  the  lack  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to  our 
country.  As  loyal  Americans  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  oui  RefM-esentatlves  in  Wash- 
ington our  desire  to  firmly  stand  behind 
them  In  their  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
We  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
stamping  out  this  seditious  ugUness  that  Is 
growing  In  the  United  States  of  America 
We  itrongly  urge  Investigation  of  this  com- 
munlstlcally  Inspired  attack  that  Is  growing 
more  vicious  each  day.  We  ask  that  the 
Texas  Federation  of  Womens  dubs  and  the 
Genera:  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs  take 
similar  action  In  demanding  enforcement  of 
law  and  order  as  presented  by  this  resolu- 
tion. 

"Signed  by  Mrs.  Oeorge  P.  Kelley,  trustee 
San  JaiBtnto  Ettstrlct  TPWC;  Mrs.  Paul  Lamp- 
ley,  national  legislation  chairwoman;  Mrs. 
Ralph  Morgan,  resolution  chairwoman." 


Ooplea  are  to  be  sent  to  President  John- 
son, U3.  Congressmen,  and  Oovemor  Con- 
Bally. 


RepresenUtiTe  Pefly  Calls  for  a  FaD  Cob- 
Cressional  Debate  on  Vietnan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  con- 
venes, look  forward  to  fulfilling  our  legis- 
lative responsibilities  to  the  American 
people.  It  will  require  great  patience, 
wisdom,  and  dedicated  service  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  our  Republic  from  en- 
emies, both  domestic  and  foreign,  as  un- 
der our  oaths  of  office  we  are  sworn 
to  do. 

Clearly,  Vietnam  is  the  No.  1  problem 
before  the  NaUon.    It  will  be  the  major 
question  before  the  Congress  this  year. 
Already,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  a 
number  of  private  conversations  with 
individual  members  of  committees  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  foreign  affairs  and 
defense.     During  the  recess,  these  col- 
leagues have  been  looking  into  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  oiu-  military  situation. 
I  have  asked  a  question  of  one  of  our 
colleagues,  who,   as  a  mranber  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  has 
been  briefed  recently  by  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State.    My  question  was 
one  I  was  frequently  asked  last  fall  by 
constituents;  namely,  why  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  policies  we  are  pur- 
suing Is  not  a  fit  matter  for  congressional 
debate.    In  answer,  I  was  Informed  that 
.  a  high-ranking  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment had  told  the  House  commit- 
tee, in  executive  session,  that  the  admin- 
istration was  "almost  of  a  mind  to  allow 
such  a  debate."    What  a  shocking  state- 
ment.   Imagine  the  ImpUcatlon  that  the' 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  only 
debate  such  an  Issue  if  the  Department 
of  State  so  approves.    Certainly,  such  an 
Implication  Impugns  the  independence  of 
this  great  legislative  body. 
Personally,  Mr.  Speaker — and  as  one 

who   have   supported   the   President I 

strongly  favor  a  full  and  open  discussion 
of  the  southeast  Asia  situation,  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress — as  provided 
under  the  Constitution — as  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  on  North  Vietnam. 

In  this  connection,  I  frankly  doubt  If 
the  American  people  are  being  given  the 
facts.  For  example,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara lias  said  that  the  United  States 
has  stopped  losing  the  war,  but  my  con- 
versations with  Members  who  have  re- 
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cently  visited  Vietnam  and  studied  the 
situation  lead  me  to  believe  that,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  overall  picture  this  may 
well  not  be  true. 

Of  course,  the  latest  peace  promotion 
has  been  gratifying  to  the  American 
public  and  has  no  doubt  somewhat  Im- 
proved the  unfavorable  world  image 
that  has  hurt  our  cause  In  the  past. 

Meanwhile,  It  seems  to  me  that  alter- 
natives should  be  known.  I  refer  to  the 
fact  that  accelerating  the  war  by  bomb- 
ing Hanoi  or  major  facilities  and  Indus- 
tries is  not  the  only  course  betore  us. 
Nor  Is  a  tight  blockade  our  only  course. 
I  am  informed  that  aU  the  United  States 
has  to  do  is  to  bomb  North  Vietnamese 
dikes  and  that  country  will  be  flooded  and 
rendered  economically  helpless.  The 
resulting  floods,  I  am  told,  would  com- 
pletely disrupt  the  war  efforts  of  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  more  American 
lives  being  lost  every  day  and  with  gen- 
eral lack  of  public  knowledge  as  to  our 
policies — except  that  we  will  talk  peace 
anywhere,  at  any  time,  and  with  no  con- 
ditions— I  favor  opening  up  the  subject 
of  Vietnam  for  full  and  free  discussion 
by  the  Congress-.  Only  on  that  basis  can 
the  country  make  the  proper  decisions 
and  provide  the  right  answers  to  this 
unhappy  Issue. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  home,  the 
people  are  raising  questions  about  the 
war.  Who  will  say  that  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  facts? 

Certainly,  these  facts,  and  the  full  and' 
complete  picture,  were  not  Included  in 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

The  scheduled  briefing  of  Members  of 
Congress  by  Secreuiry  of  State  Dean 
Rusk,  in  an  off-the-record  session,  is  afl 
to  the  good.  But  the  imposition  of  aA 
crecy  only  serves  to  confuse  the  Issue 
publicly.  What  is  needed  is  a  full  de- 
bate, with  all. questions  and  , answers  on 
the  record.  tJnder  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, the  public  should  not  be  kept 
In  the  dark. 

As  in  the  past.  I  will  try  to  dig  out 
what  facts  I  can.  and  always  refrain 
frwn  partisan  criticism.  But.  unless 
frank  and  full  answers  to  the  questions 
which  my  constitutents  raise  are  forth- 
coming, I  win  feel  impelled  to  protest 
and  point  up  any  such  failures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  than  tills,  the 
Donocrats  in  the  administration  and  in 
this  House  of  Representatives  can  count 
on  my  support  of  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  must  have 
the  facts  and  I  must  know  more  about 
Just  what  is  OUT  foreign  policy. 


Hear  of  Dedsaoa  ea  >^t]ULm  Near 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAuyoufiA 
IN  THS  HOUSB  OT  aKPRKSSNTATIVIS 

Thursdaw,  January  13.  19€9 
Mr.  YOUNQER.     Mr.   Speaker,  tt  \a 
fortunate  that  David  Lawrence's  article 
mtltled   'Hour  of  Decision  on  Vietnam 


Near"  appeared  the  same  evening  as  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
but  I  found  nothing  in  the  Presidents 
message  that  would  indicate  a  decision 
actually  haa  been  made  or  Is  contem- 
plated. The  status"  quo  seems  to  be  the 
only  solution  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration. David  Lawrence's  article 
follows: 

HotJs  or  Dxcisioif  on  Vixtnam  Neab 
(By  David  lAwrenoe) 

Nobody  Ukea  to  see  his  country  engaged  la 
a  war.  As  the  lives  of  young  men  are  sacri- 
ficed dally,  the  questions  asked  again  and 
agam  art  whether  the  Vietnam  war  Is  really 
necessary,  whether  It  la  America's  responsl- 
bUlty  alone,  and  whether  the  shedding  of 
blood  In  defense  of  idealism — often  vaguely 
expressed — Is  truly  worthwhile. 

Today  In  the  National  Capital,  as  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  been  to  Vletnatn  bring 
back  discouraging  descriptions  of  the  Jungle 
warfare  and  bow  hard  It  wUl  be  to  win  a 
victory,  a  certain  skepticism  concerning 
America's  mission  emerges.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  also  may  well  express 
doubts,  because  neither  the  underlying  Issues 
nor  the  policy  being  followed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  limiting  military  operations  has  been 
fully  explained. 

It's  one  thlnj;  to  flght  a  war  with  maximum 
power,  and  It  Is  another  to  carry  on  a  war 
with  UmHatlons  placed  on  the  use  of  full 
military  force.  Perhaps  the  best  explanation 
of  what  Is  really  going  on  came  In  a  Uttle- 
notlced  speech  delivered  In  Detroit  on  De- 
cember «  by  Gen.  John  P.  McCcmnell,  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  after  a  trip  to 
Vietnam.  He  said  air  strikes  are  designed 
to  lmp>ede  the  flow  of  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments being  sent  into  South  Vietnam  from 
the  north,  and  to  make  It  "too  costly"  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  continue  this  sup*- 
port.    He  added: 

"This  strategy,  which  la  best  described  as 
'strategic  persuaalon.'  gives  the  President  a 
highly  flexible  tool  In  Inducing  North  Viet- 
nam eventually  to  accept  his  offer  of  uncon- 
ditional discussions. 

"It  la  true  that  we  could  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, virtually  overnight,  by  destroying 
North  Vietnam  and  forcing  Its  surrender. 
We  certainly  have  the  military  capablltly  to 
do  so.  But  President  Johnson  has  em- 
{Ataslzed  that  it  Is  our  national  policy  to  keep 
this  conflict  at  the  lowest  possible  level  ot 
intensity,  for  humanitarian  as  well  as  for 
political  reasons. 

"As  both  our  Commander  In  Chief  and 
bead  of  our  Oovernment.  he  has  the  fliuU 
decision  on  the  exact  level  and  scope  of  our 
bombing  effort  In  North  Vietnam,  and  that 
decision  muat  be  guided  not  only  by  military 
considerations  and  recommendations  but  by 
many  other  and  posatbly  mort  oompelllng 
factors." 

These  words,  carefully  chosen,  say.  In  effect, 
that  the  United  States  at  present  tent  fight- 
ing the  war  to  win.  This  means  that  Ameri- 
can boys  art  losing  their  lives  In  a  strategic 
game  which  may  or  may  not  prevent  a  larger 
war. 

But  wUl  temporlalng  with  the  enemy 
achieve  peace,  or  wUl  It  bring  on  the  big 
war  anyway?  There  la  only  one  valid  rea- 
son for  the  sacrifice  of  American  Uvea  In 
Vietnam  today.  It  Is  to  save  millions  of 
Americana  from  being  killed  or  wounded 
later  In  the  enlarged  war  that  can  come  IX 
the  Oofumunlst  governments  In  Moscow  and 
Pelptng  art  not  thwarted  In  their  ambl- 
tton  to  take  over  control  of  small  as  weU  as 
Urge  nations  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  West- 
em  Hemlsfthere. 

Red  China,  meanwhile,  la  accumulating 
nuclear  weapons.  Baaed  on  past  experi- 
ence, recklBssns—  in  the  espendlturt  at  hu- 
man life  can  be  expected  from  Pelplng.  The 
reaiutie  truth  is  that  the  United  BUtes 
U  powerful  enough  today  to  win  in  Vietnam. 


It  can  demonstrate  by  a  single  example  of 
unlimited  bombing  that  any  risk  neces- 
sary wUl  be  taken.  This  would  simply  be  a 
recognition  that  the  war  ^i  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia  could  be  the  forerunner  of  a 
direct  attack  someday  on  the  American  peo- 
ple by  an  Irresponsible  government  possess- 
ing nuclear  weapons. 

Members  of  Congress  are  divided  In  their 
opinions,  and  for  the  most  part  are  willing 
to  let  the  President  decide  the  policy  that 
should  be  followed.  Others  think  public  dis- 
cussion could  be  helpful.  Here  are  some  sim- 
ple points  Involved:  Is  anything  ever  accom- 
plished by  procrastination  in  a  military 
dilemma?  If  the  \Jnlted  States  gives  the 
impression  it  Is  afraid  to  risk  maximum 
force,  doesn't  thla  tell  the  enemy  that  It  can 
continue  the  war  indefinitely? 

Maybe  what  Is  needed  Is  a  single  example 
at  heavy  bombardment  of  North  Vietnam 
and  a  threat  to  Inflict  similar  blows  unless 
the  enemy  agrees  to  go  to  the  conference 
table  to  discuss  a  settlement.  Certainly  any 
manifestation  of  timidity  will  be  miscon- 
strued. So  It  becomes  clear  that  the  hour 
of  decision  on  how  to  fight  the  Vietnam  war 
draws  netu'. 


January  IS,  1966 
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Resolution  Adopted  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Painters,  Decorators  &  Paper- 
han{eri  -^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
ft  Paperhangers.  on  November  15,  1965. 

I  hope  the  message  comes  through  loud 
and  clear.  The  American  labor  move- 
ment is  beginning  to  suspect  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  insincerity  and  foot  drag- 
ging. Labor  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  Democrats  want  to  milk  and  use  or- 
ganized labor  rather  than  help  achieve 
labor's  goals.  This  partnership  is  a  one- 
way street — labor  produces  and  the  Dem- 
ocrats profit.  I 

The  Democrats  do  not  want  to  offend 
other  gitups  by  passing  labor's  legislative 
package— Which  labor  has  paid  them  well 
to  support.  No.  the  Democrats  are  try- 
ing to  trick  labor  in  this  election  year  by 
selling  them  out  on  labor  legislation  and 
trying  to  blame  the  Republicans.  Labor 
knows  better. 

The  resolution  •follows: 
RisoLunow   Adoptid  and   AprmovxD  by  th« 
OwuiL  ExBcrmvx  Boako  or  thx  Bsothkr- 
aooD  of  Painttm,   DccxtaATOu   &   PAPn- 

HAKGEaS    OF   AjttCUCA.   AFLr-CIO,   Washinc- 

TON,  D.C.,  NovxMsn  15,  1966 

Never  befort  the  general  elections  of  1964 
has  organized  labor  succeeded  In  demon- 
strating their  political  strength  so  effectively. 
It  was  widely  proclaimed  that  the  labor 
movement  was  directly  responsible  for  ths 
election  of  more  than  60  Members  of  the 
Congress  from  marginal  districts.  The  cam- 
paigns to  register  voters  as  well  as  the  drive 
to  get  out  the  Toten  on  election  day  was 
highly  successful.  Labor's  full-fledged 
political  activities  In  1964  were  accelerated 
by  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  platform  as 
well  as  the  Deovocratic  nominees'  outright 
pledges  Included  the  repeal  of  section  14(b) 


of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  enactment 
of  situs  picketing  legislation,  and 

Whereas  the  general  executive  board  has 
carefxilly  reviewed  the  events  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  miserable  failure  of  the  X7JB. 
Senate  to  enact  the  14(b)  repealer  and  the 
situs  picketing  measure;  and 

Whereas  the  general  executive  board  is  of 
the  opinion  that  neither  the  Chief  Executive 
nor  the  Senate  majority  leader  accorded  the 
repeal  of  14(b)  with  anything  like  the  same 
degree  of  urgency  as  was  accorded  the  long 
list  of  bills  dealing  with  social  legislation, 
all  of  which  were  vigorously  and  fully  sup- 
ported by  organized  labor;  and 

Whereas  out  brotherhood,  including  all  of 
the  affiliated  district  councils  and  local 
unions,  worked  tirelessly  during  the  elections 
and  dxirlng  the  session  of  Congress  for  enact- 
ment of  14(b)  and  situs  picketing  to  no 
avail :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  brotherhood  and  all  of 
the  members  throughout  the  Nation  will 
dedicate  themselves  to  call  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  make  repeal  of 
14(b)  the  first  order  of  business  upon  con- 
vening In  January  1966;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved.  That  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  urged  by  district 
councils  and  local  unions  as  well  as  Indi- 
vidual members  of  the  brotherhood  to  enact 
the  situs  picketing  measure  H.R.  6363;  and 
finally  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  brotherhood  shall  send 
this  resolution  to  the  Congress  iu:id  to  the 
White  House  and  publish  it  In  the  official 
Journal  of  the  International  union. 


Housing  Cutback  Ii  Indefensible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroEKtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  Wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
dedicated  military  men  continue  to  vali- 
antly uphold  American  traditions  and 
protect  freedom  around  the  world  even 
though  the  Great  Society  is  treating 
them  like  stepchildren.  To  illustrate  the 
point,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
following  article  borrowed  from  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  entitled  "Housing  Cutback  Is  In- 
defensible": 

HODSINC    CtJTBACK    Is    INDEFENSIBLE 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's  "dlfflcult" 
decision  to  defer  construction  of  military 
family  housing.  BOQ's,  barracks  and  hospi- 
tals authorized  and  funded  by  Congress  for 
fiscal  1966,  Is  typical  of  the  many  "penny- 
wise,  pound  foolish"  actions  with  which 
cjj-eer  military  personnel  have  been  con- 
fronted since  the  close  of  World  War  n. 

No  single  program  haa  been  relegated  more 
frequently  to  the  role  of  Cinderella  than 
family  housing. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  the  Armed  Forces 
tave  had  to  make-do  with  Just  about  every 
temporizins  housing  expedient  anyone  could 
dream  vp. 

Families  have  had  to  create  "homes"  In 
shacks,  Quonset  hute,  Lanham  Act  chicken 
coops.  Inadequate,  and  sparsely  constructed 
Wherry  Act  dweUlngs.  off-base  Capehart  Act 
houses  (most  ot  which,  when  the  services 
were  force>.  to  purchase  them,  had  to  be  over- 
hauled to  meet  Government  standards) .  and 
a  great  variety  and  number  of  substandard 
housing  imlts  better  fit  for  kindling  than 
human  habitation. 


The  housing  situation  has  been  so  critical 
that  Secretary  McNamara,  himself,  pasted  an 
urgent  label  on  the  approprlated-funds  cem- 
structlon  of  thousands  of  new  units.  When 
he  told  Congress  last  year  that  he  would 
absorb  a  cut  anywhere  else  In  the  construc- 
tion program  in  order  to  obtain  funds  for 
housing,  the  Secretary  forcefully  under- 
scored the  serious  morale  Implications  of  the 
housing  problem. 

If  Congress  had  given  the  Secretary  all 
that  he  asked  for,  the  services  would  still 
be  lagging  on  the  housing  front.  But,  as 
every  career  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
knows,  the  Senate  chopped  millions  of  dol- 
lars frcm  the  prog^-am. 

Now,  construction  of  the  smaller  number 
of  housing  units  that  remained  has  been 
Indefinitely  postponed,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  (The  Journal,  December 
18)  that  no  new  housing  will  be  included 
In  the  budget  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
this  month. 

The  action — regardless  of  the  mounting 
costs  of  supporting  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  Secretary 
McNamara's  previous  stand.  If  the  services 
required  the  housing  on  an  urgent  basis 
Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  urgency  Is  not 
dispelled    by   the   war. 

Secretary  McNamara  says  the  deferred 
family  housing  projects  "although  necessary 
and  desirable,  can  be  undertaken  at  a  later 
date  without  Impairing  military  operations 
or  effectiveness." 

The  nonsense  of  this  statement  Is  all  too 
apparent.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary 
is  merely  trying  to  put  the  best  face  on  an 
awkward  situation  in  which  he  has  either 
decided  or  been  told  to  cut  costs  whether  he 
deems    them    wise    or    not. 

He  must  know,  as  others  do,  that  morale 
has  an  enormous  Impact  on  military  opera- 
tions and  effectiveness,  and  that  the  housing 
cutback  Is  as  damaging  a.  blow  to  morale 
as  any  action  that  could  have  been  taken. 

Surely,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
should  not  have  to  fight  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, suffer  the  privations  and  discomforts 
of  the  war,  be.  crippled,  or  die  in  combat, 
and  have  to  pay  for  the  privilege  by  giving 
up  decent  living  quarters  for  their  famlUes. 
Congress  should  demand  that  the  houslne 
be  built. 


Stop  Highway  Slaughter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  last  night  In 
his  state  of  the  Union  message  an- 
nounced he  will  recommend  to  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  legislation  to  arrest 
destruction  of  life  and  property  on  our 
highways. 

The  President  said  he  would  propose  a 
Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  seek  an 
end  to  this  mounting  tragedy. 

I  think  the  President  should  be  re- 
assured that  millions  of  American  citi- 
zens share  his  dismay  at  the  continuing 
carnage  and  destruction  on  our  Nation's 
highways. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  expressions 
of  this  concern  to  come  to  my  attention  Is 
recent  comment  by  Rabbi  Maurice  Davis 
of  the  Indianapolis  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion. 

Writing   In   the   latest   Issue   of    the 


Temple  Bulletin  in  his  regular  "From 
Where  I  Sit"  column.  Rabbi  Davis  de- 
clared. "There  is  something  wrong  with 
a  society  th4t  can  mobilize  wealth,  Intel- 
lect, energy,  Ingenuity  to  laimch  astro- 
naut after  astronaut  without  mishap, 
and  still  be  imable  tojjop  the  wanton 
slaughter  on  our  roadsy"^ 

Because  of  the  Upminess  and  effec- 
tiveness of  this  jjrf^^e  by  Rabbi  Davis. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  Include  his 
statement  in  the  Congressionai  Record. 
Stop  H:chwat  Slatjchtek 
"Everyone  loves  a  winner."  We  have  been 
taught  this  with  such  Intensity,  and  we  are 
BO  in  love  with  "coming  In  first"  that  we  sub- 
consciously carry  It  over  Into  areas  of  sheer 
horror. 

Take  for  example  our  latest  achievement. 
We  have  established  a  new  record  for  killing 
people  with  automobiles.  We  knew  it  was 
coming.  One  radio  newsman  said  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "We  are  in  striking  distance  of 
breaking  the  1941  record." 

Congratulations.  We  made  It.  The  year 
196S  now  takes  the  place  of  1941  as  the  year 
of  the  greatest  slaughter  on  our  streets.  In 
1941  we  killed  1.478  people,  and  after  all 
that's  barely  more  than  4  a  day,  or  28  a  week, 
or  123  a  month. 

There  is  no  form  of  accidental  death  that 
can  remotely  approach  this  carnage,  and  the 
worst  is  still  ahead.  I  am  terrified  by  the 
knowledge  that  members  of  our  congrega- 
tion are  going  to  die  of  automobiles  In  1966, 
and  we  who  speak  about  the  sanctity  of  life 
are  silent  In  the  face  of  avoidable  tragedy. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  society 
that  can  mobilize  we^th,  intellect,  energy. 
Ingenuity  to  launch  astronaut  after  astro- 
naut without  mishap,  and  still  be  tmable  to 
stop  the  wanton  slaughter  on  our  roads. 

There  is  something  wrong  with  a  society 
that  was  able  In  the  last  recorded  year  to 
reduce  the  number  of  deaths  by  pollcwnyelltis 
to  48,  while  43,600  pec^ie  died  of  automobiles. 
It  is  time  to  bring  this  scandal  out  Into 
the  open.  The  blame  cannot  rest  entirely 
with  the  driver,  or  traffic  enforcement,  or 
highway  planning.  It  Is  time  to  talk  bluntly 
to  the  automobile  industry. 

Too  many  people  are  dying  of  automobiles, 
and  I  refuse  to  believe  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  It  Is  time  for  the  autcwnotlve  Indus- 
try to  do  mm^  than  sell  cars.  It  Is  time 
for  them  to  share  the  responsibility  for  what 
happens  after  the  cars  are  sold. 

It  is  time  to  pressure  Congress  to  pressure 
the  Industry.  Our  task  is  to  drive  carefully 
and  defensively,  but  our  task  Is  more  than 
that.  Oui  task,  also,  Is  to  complain  loudly, 
and  to  the  right  people. 

Write  a  letter  today  to  BntCH  Bath,  or 
Vance  Habtke,  or  Anst  Jacobs,  or  any  of  the 
men  who  represent  us.  Tell  them  we  broke 
the  record,  and  we  are  ashamed,  and  we  are 
angry,  and  we  need  help. 

If  you  don't  feel  like  writing,  then  tear 
out  this  colunm,  and  send  It  to  ore  of  them. 


Money  Income  for  War  Veterans  and 
Their  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude excerpts  from  a  recent  release  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  on  the  in- 
come of  war  veterans  and  their  families: 
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.1 

LT 
Ll 
Ll 
11 
It 
17 
11 
11 
7.8 
17 
HI 

lai 
11 

ILl 
7.1 
11 
Lt 

Lt 
L4 

110 
ILl 

lai 

14 

11 

"'"Li" 

13 
18 
12 

12 
12 
18 

Ll 
17 
11 
17 
11 
18 
14 
T.l 
18 
7.1 
7.1 
11 

18 

LO 
10 
14 
LO 
11 
14 
Xt 
11 
14 
7.1 

11 

14 
11 
14 
14 
11 
111 
14 
LO 

L3 
L3 
L2 
18 
L2 
7.8 
14 
Ll 
T.8 
18 
11 

"""li" 

14 

11 

14 

11 

11 

111 

T.t 
Ll 

.1 

Ll 
14 
18 

las 

14 

ia4 

18 

7.8 
11 
14 
17 
18 
Lt 
11 
10 
10 

11 

If 
If 

Ll 

.1 

1.0 
12 
14 
112 
117 
111 
11 
12 
If 
14 
1.2 
14 
.1 
If 
17 
11 
14 
17 
10 
Lf 

.4 

.1 

14 
13 
lit 
lit 
12 
It 
It 
17 
12 
LS 
Lf 
.4 
17 
18 
18 
17 
11 
12 
10 

$1470 

.8 

.8 

11 

12 
111 
111 

17 

lao 
11 

17 
12 
Lf 
11 
.6 
12 
12 
17 
12 
12 
10 
17 

L7 
11 
11 

1L7 
312 
118 
14 
14 
If 
12 
L7 

11 

L7 
11 
11 

«L4 

ti,MOto<i.m 

12,000  to  12,400 

HMO  to  t2.m 

HOOO  to  I1.400 , 

Htoo  to  n,m I 

14.000  to  $4,401 

$4J00  to  $4.S0I.„ 

$8,000  to  $t.4«» 

18,S00  to  HOOO _ 

18.00OtoM.4aO 

iB.untoM,flaa 
roootonooo     

7.1 

17 

HI 

110 

117 

If 

If 

12 

.7 

11 

18.000  to  18.900 _      

t».000  tol0.0W „ 

110,000  to  $11,900 

$12,000  to  $14,900 ■ 

$1J.OOO  to  $24.900 

831000  uid  artr 

1? 
It 

7.1 
L4 
L4 

Martian'       .               

P.M 

«7.U0 

•7,100 

«7,8«0 

•7.  on 

•fl^tlO 

HMO 

•31700 

$3,300 

$3,670 

$3,270 

$3,040 

>  Dlatrlbutloo  and 
•  BouadataMNk 


niadlan  not  sltown  wban  baae  Is  leas  than  lOO.OOa 


I  Computod  (ram  tmronndad  data,  and  rounded  to  the  neareat  $11 
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. Table  5.— Money  income  in  1964  of  maU  war  velerant  living  vnth  relative' t  family  in  Ike  UnUed  State*,  by  age 


Monry  Income  in  1064 
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NamlMr  (tlioannds) 

Percent,  by  age 

Pereent,  by  income ""II""1III""" 

Under  $800 

1600  to  MSB  " 

$1,000  to  11.409 

•1.600  to  $1.000 ::::::::::::::: 

•2.000  to  $2.499 

$2,800  to  $2.999 II""::"" 

n.OOO  to  $3.499 

•1,600  to  $3,999 ::::::::      : 

$4,000  to  $4.499 ::;." 

•4.800  to  $4.999 [/^lyj 

$6,000  to  $8.499 

$8,400  to  $8.999 ..." 

•8.000  to  $8,499 :.::::::::::::: 

M.800  to  H.990 

P.OOO  to  $7,908 

•8.00O  to  $8.999 

M.0OOtoM.909 

$10,000  to  $11.999 

$12,000  to  $14,999 

$18,000  to  $24.090 

$26.000 and  over "'.'."'.'.. 

Median* 


'  Distribution  and  median  not  sliown  when  bas*  to  less  than  100  000 
•  Round!  to  lero.  v"."w. 


•  Computed  from  unrounded  data,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10. 


Table  G.— Money  income  in  1964  of  male  war  veteran  unrelated  individuals  in  the  United  States,  by  age 


Under  $800 

$800  to  $009 r. 

$1,000  to  $1.490 

$1,800  to  $1.999 

$2,000  to  $2.499 

$2,800  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3.499 

$3,500  to  $3.999 

$4,000  to  $4,499 

$4,800  to  $4.999 

M.OOO  to  $8.499 

$8,800  to  $8,099 

M.OOO  to  $fl,499 

M,800  to  M,999 

r.000  to  P.90B: 

M.OOO  to  |R,909 

M,000  to  M.9g9 

$10,800  to  $11.990 

$12,000  to  S14.990 

118,000  to  $24,999 

$2.S,00nand  over 

Median 


!  I?'s'''l]>""on  Mid  median  not  shown  when  base  Is  less  than  100  000 
'  nouiias  to  tero.  ' 


'  Computed  from  unroimded  data,  aiul  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10. 


SOtTKCl     AlfD     BEUABILITT     OF     THE     ESTIMATES 

Source  of  data 
Information  about  the  I9«4  Income  ot  male 
civilian  nonlnstitutional  war  veterana  In  the 
United  States  was  derived  from  the  Bxtreau 
of  the  Cenaus-  March  1966  Current  Popula- 
Uon  Survey  sample  of  approximately  26,000 
households.  The  data  were  obtained  for 
families  headed  by  male  war  veterans,  tat 
war  veterans  living  alone  or  with  nonrela- 
Uvee,  and  for  war  veterans  living  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  relative.  The  Income  and  family 
relationship  distributions  by  age  were  applied 


to  the  Independent  VA  estimates  by  age  of 
the  male  civilian  nonlnstitutional  war  vet- 
eran population  In  the  United  States  to 
develop  the  data  presented  in  this  report. 
Although  Income  data  are  for  the  year  1964, 
the  age  and  family  relaUonshlp  refers  to 
March  1965.  (Ptor  details  of  the  sxirvey  see 
Consumer  Income.  Current  Population  Rep- 
orte.  series  P-60,  No.  47,  Sept.  24.  1966,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Washington.  D.C.) 

The  Income  of  families  (tables  1.  2,  8,  and 
4)  was  the  amount  received  bx  all  members 
of  the  family.    The  Income  onwar  veteran 


relatives  of  the  head  (table  6),  antf  war  vet- 
eran unrelated  Individuals  (table  6)  was  that 
received  by  the  veteran  alone.  All  families 
include  family  groups  In  which  the  war  vet- 
eran was  married  (wife  present  or  wife  ab- 
sent), or  he  was  widowed,  divorced,  or  never 
married,  but  still  the  head  of  a  family.  Hus- 
band-wUe  famUies  are  only  those  in  which 
the  war  veteran  was  married  and  his  wife  was 
present. 

War  veterans  are  men  who  seryed  In  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  war  period  (Spanish- 
American  War.  World  War  I,  Worfd  War  U. 
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Korean  conflict);  hav*  be«n  leparated  from 
active  duty  and  are  now  In  the  clvlltan  non- 
Instltuttonal  population.  The  clrlllan  non- 
Inatltutional  population  excludes  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  except  those  living 
off  poet  or  with  their  families  on  military 
reaerratlona.  and  inmate*  of  penal  instltu- 
tlona.  chronic  dlseaa*  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  the  like. 

Rtliabilitjf  of  the  estimatea 
Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample, 
they  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  figures 
that  would  have  be«i  obtained  if  a  complete 


censiu  had  been  taken  using  the  same  sched- 
ules. Instructions,  and  enumerators.  As  In 
any  survey  work,  the  results  are  subject  to 
errors  oC  response  and  of  reporting,  as  well 
as  being  subject  to  samfHlng  variability. 

The  standard  error  la  primarily  a  measur* 
of  sampling  variability,  that  Is,  of  the  varia- 
tions that  occur  by  chance  because  a  sample 
rather  than  the  whole  of  the  population  Is 
surveyed.  As  calculated  for  this  report  the 
standard  error  also  partially  measures  the 
effects  of  response  and  enumeration  errors 
but  does  not  measure  any  systematic  biases 


In  the  data.  The  chances  are  about  68  out 
of  100  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  will 
differ  from  a  complete  census  figure  by  less 
than  1  standard  error.  The  chances  are 
about  05  out  of  100  that  the  difference  would 
be  leas  than  twice  the  standard  error.  The 
following  table  shows  the  approximate  stand- 
ard error  of  an  estimated  percentage  com- 
puted by  using  sample  data  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  percent- 
age. The  size  c^  the  standard  error  depends 
upon  both  the  size  of  the  percentage  and  the 
size  of  the  class  upon  which  the  percentage 
Is  based. 


Standard  errorg  of  eatimaled  percenfaget  {68  chances  out  of  100) 


■stimsted  percentae* 


»  m  m 

•  •rM 

10  or  90 

UorM 

lOarSO. 

MarTL 

Her  Ml 


Bsse  of  percentage  (thousands) 


S.4 

S.I 
«.T 
8.S 
9.S 

10.0 

11.1 

11.8 


la 


18 
4.0 
5.4 
8.4 
7.2 
7.8 
8.6 
«L0 


380 


1.8 
18 
18 
4l6 
&.1 
S.6 
AlI 
614 


800 


1.3 
2.0 
2.7 
3.2 
3.8 
3.0 
4.3 
4.S 


1.000 


May  Craif 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF   MAINK 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
dlstingu^hed  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Hale,  recently  wrote  a  fine  tribute  to 
Mrs.  May  Craig,  nationally  known  jour- 
nalist, who  recently  retired  as  a  colum- 
nist for  the  Guy  Gannett  Newspapers  of 
Maine. 

I  know  that  this  will  be  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  many  friends  of  May  Craig : 
Mat  Cxaio 

I  cannot  witness  tit*  retirement  of  May 
Cnlg  wltho\rt  mor*  than  a  perfunctory 
aotlc*.  The  representatives  of  the  press 
hsr*  in  Washington  Include  the  ablest  fed 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  profes- 
sion both  in  this  country  and  from  overseas. 
In  this  group  May  has  had  a  place  quit* 
dlsproportlonat*  to  the  circulation  ot  the 
papen  for  which  she  writes.  Her  appear- 
ance* on  "Meet  the  Press"  have  made  her  a 
national  figure  recognized  by  mllllona  ot 
TV  watchers.  Her  faculty  for  going  to  th» 
beart  of  a  question  and  her  facility  of  state- 
mMit  have  made  her  outstanding.  I  remem- 
ber once  hearing  Sam  Raybum.  the  lata 
Speaker  of  the  Houae.  say:  "May.  you  can 
say  the  meanest  things  In  the  sweetest  way 
of  anyone  I  ever  knew."  What  Sam  meant 
by  "mean"  things  was  not,  of  course,  "low" 
or  "unworthy"  but  "penetrating"  and  "de- 
flating." May  oould — and  can — take  the 
stuffing  out  at  any  shirt. 

May  has  be«n  the  intimate  friend  of  five 
Presidents,  FDJl..  Truman.  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, and  Johnaon.  The  friendship  was 
b— ed  In  every  Instance  on  the  hearty  re- 
spect that  these  men  felt  for  her  ability  as 
a  reporter,  her  acuteness  as  an  observer  of 
the  national  scene,  and  her  character  as  a 
human  being,  full  of  affection  and  compas- 
sion for  all  people  everywhere  In  the  world 
who  suffer  under  what  a  French  writer  baa 
caUed  the  "Oondltton  humane." 

Coming  frcxn  a  amaU  town  In  South  Caro- 
lina, and  working  for  papers  outside  the 
world's    great    metropoles.    May's    vision   la 


nonetheless  neither  meager  nor  provincial. 
She  knows  what  life  la  like  In  Korea,  in  Africa. 
In  South  America  as  well  aa  in  the  White 
House  or  the  Capitol  Building  where  her  life 
has  been  mostly  spent. 

As  a  reporter,  May  is  conscientious  and 
fiercely  diligent.  I  never  knew  her  to  "slant" 
a  story  or  to  try  to  squeeze  the  facta  to  sup- 
port some  particular  theory  or  hypothesis. 

May  is  certainly  not  an  orthodox  Republi- 
can. In  the  lifetime  of  FDR.  she  became 
.something  of  a  New  Dealer,  because  she  rec- 
ognized the  magnitude  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  had  to  deal 
and  admired  Roosevelt's  affirmative  approach. 
She  has  never  beea,  however,  a  servUe  ad- 
mirer of  any  political  party  or  of  any  man 
in  public  life.  She  la  conscious  of  th« 
foibles  and  defecU  of  the  greatest  pollUcal 
figures,  and  has  never  feared  to  mention 
them. 

Any  man  who  In  the  last  30  years  has  had 
the  honor  of  serving  In  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Maine  must  acknowledge  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  May.  I  can  stiU  hear  the 
voice  of  a  House  page  saying:  "Mrs.  Craig  to 
see  you  In  the  Speaker's  lobby."  I  would 
then  go  out  and  tell  May  everything  I  could 
think  of  and  a  lot  more  things  that  I  couldn't 
think  of  but  she  could. 

I  always  foupd  It  hard  to  talk  about  what 
I  was  doing.  Before  going  to  Congreaa.  I 
had  practiced  law.  The  first  principle  with 
a  Uwyer  U  not  to  talk  about  his  clients  or 
to  discuss  their  affairs.  That  feeling  was 
deeply  ingrained  In  me.  I  didn't  like  to  talk 
about  what  I  was  doing  In  Congress.  May 
worthed  hard  over  me  and  helped  me  to  artic- 
ulate, though  I  fear  that  she  never  con- 
sidered me  a  completely  satisfactory  pupil. 

I  have  talked  to  people  who  thought  May 
Craig  was  a  typical  State  of  Malner.  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  she  was  not  a  native 
of  Maine  and  had  never  lived  in  Maine. 
Nevertheless  by  repeated  visits  In  the  State, 
and  making  many  talks  to  Maine  audiences 
she  knew  the  fiavor  of  the  State  and  some 
of  it  brushed  off  on  her.  Despite  her  south- 
ern origin,  her  speech  largely  lost  Its  re- 
gional characterlBtlcs.  I  doubt  If  even  'Enry 
'Igglns  could  tell  from  May's  speech  Jxist 
where  she  came  from. 

Readers  of  the  Oannett  papers  have  lost 
a  lot  now  that  May  has  retired.  Those  who 
succeed  her  will  be  capable  and  no  less  con- 
scientious. But  May  was  May.  She  was 
discursive.  She  jumped  about.  She  would 
mix  the  gravest  national  problems  with  star- 
lings and  squirrels  and  what  somebody  wore 
to  a  party.    But  it  was  all  and  always  Inter- 
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1.2 
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estlng.  I  confess  that  my  wife  and  I  looked 
for  her  column,  when  we  first  picked  up  our 
paper.  In  later  years  when  her  column  wasn't 
in  every  day  we  would  sometimes  have  to 
say:  "May  isn't  in  today."  When  we  did,  it 
was  with  disappointment. 

I  hope  that  May  will  write  her  book.  She 
has  plenty  to  write  about.  She  has  known 
plenty  of  people  and  been  to  plenty  of 
places.  She  has  ridden  In  every  kind  of 
civilian  and  military  airplane  and  helicop- 
ter. She  has  traveled  In  every  type  of  vehi- 
cle on  land  and  sea.  Like  the  rest  of  us  who 
have  traveled  in  these  last  few  years  she 
has  been  inoculated  with  the  bacilli  of  all 
sorts  of  diseases  familiar  and  unfamiliar. 
Above  all  she  knows  her  Nation's  Capitol  and 
never  falls  to  feel  the  thrill  of  the  great 
white  dome  and  the  fiags  which  mean  that 
House  and  Senate  are  in  session  and  the  tall 
white  shaft  of  the  Washingrton  Monument — 
pointing  into  what  was  once  considered  in- 
violable space. 

All  of  us  are  travelers  on  an  adventurous 
and  ultrahazardous  planet.  May  Is  one  Who 
loves  it  and  has  helped  tis  to  appraise  it,  to 
see  its  prospects  In  squalor  as  in  grandeur, 
in  horror  as  In  delight.  Long  may  she  live 
and  proaper. 

ROBXKT  Haix. 

DzCESCBEx  10, 1965. 


Panama  Canal  and  Goantanamo  Vital 
for  Caribbean  Security 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF   PKNiraTI.VANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  num- 
ber of  my  addresses  over  the  past  few 
years  dealing  with  Caribbean  and  Isth- 
mian policy  matters,  I  have  stressed 
the  Interrelation  of  our  Guantanamo 
Naval  Base  and  the  Panama  Canal  In 
regard  to  the  security  of  the  strategic 
Caribbean  basin.  What  happens  to  one 
will  inevitably  have  Its  Impact  on  the 
other. 

The  Castro  government  in  Cuba,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Panama,  Is  now 
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demanding  the  renegotiation  of  the 
Guantanamo  Naval  Base  Treaty.  This  is 
another  reason  why  our  positions  at  both 
Panama  and  Guantanamo  should  be 
made  clear— that  there  will  be  no  sur- 
render of  our  treaty  based  rights,  power 
and  authority  over  these  strategic  points 
so  vital  for  the  security  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Two  recent  news  stories  on  this  subject 
follow: 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 
Oct.  19,  1965] 
New  Panama  TBeatt  Seen  Stmrwg  Guan- 
tanamo Crisis 
(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  XJB.  Marine 
Corps.,  retired,  director  of  national  security 
and  foreign  affairs,  Veterans   of  Foreign 
Wars)  " 

Washington. — Does  the  new  treaty  with 
Panama,  as  outlined  by  President  Johnson, 
mean  new  trouble  In  the  Caribbean?  The 
answer,  say  some  of  the  keenest  Washington 
observers  of  Caribbean  affairs,  la  "Yes." 

They  explain  It  this  way: 

WhUe  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
In  the  treaty-established  Canal  Zone  appears 
^  to  be  the  immediate  Issue,  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  it  Is  neither  the  ultimate 
nor  the  most  important  issue  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Communists. 

Long-range  BCremlln-Cuban  strategy  calls 
for  undermining  the  U.S.  ciominance  in  the 
Caribbean     area.       DUutlng     our     longtime   • 
control  of  the  Canal  Zone  is  a  necessary  step 
for  the  Moscow  planners. 

However,  it  is  not  the  final  step.    As  im- 
portant ^a  Panama  U  to  U.S.  security,  the 
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It  all  fits  into  the  Red  grand  plan  to  fwce 
us  out  of  the  base.  On  order  from  Moscow. 
Castro  can  fuUy  man  the  fortiflcatlons.  A 
few  shots  would  beat  up  the  crisis. 

POINT   TO  PANAMA 

Then  Moscow,  with  Its  supporting  chorus 
In  the  United  Nations,  would  demand  we  re- 
negotiate our  Guantanamo  Treaty,  pointing 
to  Panama  as  Justification  for  our  doing  so. 

Thua,  a  new  treaty  with  Panama,  however 
necessary  it  is  from  the  administration  view- 
point, would  move  ua  closer  to  a  bigger  crisis 
than  the  one  It  Is  designed  to  solve.  As  Mos- 
cow plans  it,  It  would  move  the  Soviet  sub- 
marine fleet  closer  to  having  Guantanamo 
Bay  aa  a  base  for  operations  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 


Who  Protects  the  Pablic? 


Soviet  Union  knows  that  Its  hope  to  t\imv 
the  Caribbean  Into  a  Red  lake  will  not  be 
realized   as  long  as   the   United   States   has 
full    control    otf    the    great    naval    base    at 
Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 

Therefore,  Soviet  Premier  Alexl  N.  Koey- 
gln  and  Cuban  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro 
long  ago  planned  to  use  the  Panama  issue 
as  a  key  part  of  their  plan  to  kick  us  out  of 
the  Guantanamo  base. 

Our  renegotiation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty  can  serve  as  a  potent  pretext  for  de- 
mands that  we  renegotiate  the  treaty  by 
which  we  would  hold  that  Increasingly  val- 
tiable  base. 

This  la  not  empty  forecasting.  It  Is  ex- 
actly what  the  Communists  have  announced 
they  would  do.  Their  propaganda  already 
bas  tied  the  two  treaties  together  and  there- 
by laid  the  basis  for  their  demands  for  re- 
negotiation of  the  Guantanamo  treaty. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  It  was  carefully 
explained  by  a  Havana  broadcast  The 
broadcast  said  both  treaties  are  archaic 
Hence,  a  new  Panama  treaty  proves  the  need 
for  doing  the  same  for  Guantanamo. 

"POLITICAL     QTTESnON" 

Here  are  a  few  points  from  the  Havana 
broadcast: 

"The  standards  of  modem  times  apply 
everywhere,  and  Guantanamo— just  as  Pan- 
ama— Is  an  anachronisUc  survival  of  colo- 
nialism. The  question  of  Panama  Is  a  polit- 
ical question  •  •  •  not  to  be  decided  by  ad- 
mirals or  generals  •  •  •  but  between  the 
states  in  accordance  with  International 
law. 

Castro  may  be  posing  here  as  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  peaceful  solution  of  the  issue 
but  again  hU  hypocrisy  U  evident  In  hia 
deeds.  At  the  same  time  as  this  broadcast 
was  being  beamed  from  Havana,  Castro  with 
Russian  assistance,  was  busily  engaged  In 
building  a  ring  of  concrete  fortifications 
around  Guantanamo  Bay. 


(Prom  Human  Events,  Nov.  13,  1965] 
Guantanamo  Troubles  Brewino?- 

When  Fidel  Castro,  an  avowed  revolution- 
ary, poses  as  a  stalwart  proponent  of  peace 
and  a  champion  of  international  law,  it  Is 
time  to  hoist  the  danger  signals. 

The  warring  hand  of  Castro  is  at  this 
moment  evident  in  perhaps  a  dozen  Latin 
American  nations  where  Cuban-trained 
guerrillas  terrorize  the  countryside  and 
threaten  constituted  governments.  In  the 
Immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  island  for- 
tress, however,  the  Cuban  dictator  Insists 
that  the  principles  of  international  law  must 
apply  at  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base.  He 
of  couree,  will  interpret  the  principles. 

The  whole  affair  might  be  ludicrous  were  It 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  Castro  charade 
could  mean  trouble  for  the  United  States  in 
the  future.  His  antics  should  serve  as  an- 
other lesson  that  atheistic  Communifit  dic- 
tators fatten  on  free  world  concessions. 

In  the  case  of  Castro,  the  Invitation  to 
troublemaklng  began  with  an  announcement 
by  the  United  States  that  It  Is  willing  to  give 
Panama  more  sovereignty  over  the  canal  as 
Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle  (USMC,  retired 
director  of  naUonal  security  and  foreign 
affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
pointed  out. 

Dilution  of  authority  over  the  strategically 
important  Panama  Canal  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Communists,  seeking  toeholds  in  the 
American  hemisphere.  They  also  are  aware, 
however,  that  they  can  never  dominate  the 
Caribbean  so  long  as  the  powerful  U.S.  Navy 
base  remains  at  Guantanamo. 

So  Castro  is  trying  to  use  renegotiation 
of  the  Panama  treaty  ae  a  basis  for  renegoti- 
ating the  Guantanamo  base  pact.  Havana 
radio  has  declared:  "Guantanamo — Juat  as 
Panama — is  an  anachronistic  survival  of 
coloniaUsm.  The  question  of  Panama  is  a 
political  question  •  •  •  not  to  be  decided 
by  admirals  or  generals  •  •  •  but  between 
the  states  in  accordance  with  International 
law."  • 

Not  trusting  entirely  to  International  law 
Castro  ha*  bvillt  a  ring  of  fortifications 
around  Guantanamo  Bay.  A  few  shote,  blasts 
of  propaganda  and  an  echo  from  Moscow 
and  the  United  States  would  face  another 
trouble  spot. 

We  should  make  It  plain  at  Panama  and  at 
Guantanamo  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica will  not  rellnquiab  a  millimeter  of  It* 
security  plans  as  long  as  the  Communist 
threat  exists.  International  law,  if  it  has  any 
force,  also  reoognizes  that  treaties  are  solemn 
obligations.  The  United  States  has  long- 
term  treaties  at  both  Panama  and  Guan- 
tanamo. 

And  If  Castro  wishes  to  foUow  interna- 
tional law  he  might  start  thinking  about  bl» 
pollOcal  execution*,  exproprlaUon  of  billions 
In  U.S.  ix-operty  and  free  elections  In  Cuba. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  this  body  an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
Newsday  of  January  5,  1966.  It  creates  a 
number  of  questions  that  would  be  well 
worth  consideration  by  this  body  and  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  my  appreciation  to 
Newsday  for  speaking  out  on  this  Impor- 
tant subject  at  this  time. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  Insert  the  following  editorial : 
Who  Protects  the  Public? 
President  Johnson,  who  bas  no  official 
power  to  regulate  prices,  has  assumed  that 
power  informally.  He  has  criticized  three 
companies  for  raising  the  per  ton  price  of 
structural  steel,  and  three  major  Govern- 
ment agencies — Defense,  Commerce,  and  the 
General  Services  Administration — will  In  ef- 
fect boycott  these  Qompanlee,  plus  others 
that  might  later  also   Increase  prices. 

The  President's  action,  however  much  he 
may  seem  to  Justify  It.  is  wholly  Illegal,  and 
of  a  piece  with  similar  actions  taken  by  him- 
self and  by  the  late  President  Kennedy  to 
hold  the  line  on  the  prices  of  metals.  No 
similar  action  of  such  force  has  been  taken 
against  labor,  which,  through  its  wage  and 
fringe-benefits  demands,  represents  the  other 
side  of  the  problem  of  inflation. 

This  Natloi^  does  not  yet  recognize  It,  but 
we  have  come  to  the  point  where  the  public 
Interest  demands  a  method  of  fixing  both 
prices  and  wages  so  that  the  economy  does 
not  suffer  and  so  that  national  welfare  plus 
national  defense  are  best  served.  Collective 
bargaining  has  become  a  process  of  wheeling 
and  dealing:  Labor  gets  all  or  most  of  what  it 
wants,  and  industry  then  raises  prices.  Thc^ 
two  rival  monopolies  make  noises  indicating 
dissent,  but  the  end  result  Is  that  the  con- 
stmier  gets  It  in  the  neck. 

A  court  of  conciliation,  as  proposed  by  the 
late  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  appears  no  longer  to 
be  the  complete  answer.  What  is  needed  is 
a  naUonal  agency  to  dictate  wages  and  prices 
on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  the  national 
benefit.  Obviously  the  underpaid  shoiild  be 
paid  decently,  and  given  the  same  fringe 
benefits  generally  enjoyed  by  most  wage  earn- 
ers. Obviously,  also,  these  benefits  must  be 
weighed  against  the  ability  of  each  specific 
industry  to  earn  a  decent  but  not  excessive 
proflt  while  maintaining,  enlarging,  or 
modernizing  Its  plant  to  keep  pace  with  de- 
mand few  the  items  It  produces. 

This  may  sound  like  socialism,  but  In  ef- 
fect this  country  is  Socialist,  anyway,  in 
many  respects.  Free  enterprise,  as  such,  no 
longer  exists.  All  btisinesses  sre  subject  to 
some  government  controls  or  depend  in  part 
at  least  upon  government  subsidies  or  tax 
beneflts.  A  wage-price  board  might  well  con- 
sist one  third  of  representatives  of  labor,  one 
third  of  representatives  of  Industry,  and  one 
third  of  dUtlngulshed  citizens  representing 
the  general  public,  the  lattermost  third  to  be 
chosen  by  the  other  two  thirds.  Congreaa, 
of  course,  would  have  to  create  such  a  board 
and  to  guarantee  its  independence  from 
political  motives  and  pressures,  as  It  baa 
done  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  a 
whole  host  ot  independent  agencies. 

The  purpose  ot  aucb  a  board  would  be- to 
Intervene  wben  strikes  would  otherwise  b* 
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threatened  In  crucliU  Industrlea.  Wbether  It 
!•  ateel  or  metropolitan  transportation. 
wh'-ther  the  monopoly  U  prlvatelj  or  pub- 
licly ownMl.  there  must  b«  a  body  o<  dla- 
paaslonat*  citizens  to  weigh  the  Issues  and 
to  take  prompt  action.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, the  New  Tork  transit  strike,  with  Its 
shattering  effects  upon  the  people  and  the 
economy  of  tb*  metropolitan  area,  never 
could  have  happened. 

No  such  leglslatlMX.  however,  can  succeed 
without  the  proper  climate  and  the  support 
of  the  public,  nnfortunately.  it  la  likely  to 
teke  many  more  near-disasters  before  an 
aroused  public  will  demand  of  the  President 
and  at  its  representatives  In  Congreee  some- 
thing more  than  half  measures.  That  day 
wUl  come  If  overweening  labor  leaders  and 
overweening  leaders  of  industrial  monopolies 
continue  to  persist  In  Ignoring  the  public 
Interest  In  order  to  advance  selfish  Interests. 


lalricBc  ia  tkc  Wu  ob  Poveity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  January  13,  19S6 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  T. 
Rowan's  column,  which  appeared  In  the 
Evening  Star  of  January  12,  Is  most 
Interesting.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Rowan  handled  the  publicity  for  the 
White  House  and  certainly  Is  knowledge- 
able aboat  what  Is  going  on  in  the  pov- 
erty program  and  has  sources  of  Infor- 
mation not  available  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
respondent because  of  his  former  White 
House  connections. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  of  course, 
that  many  of  the  executives  and  top 
anployees  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity are  leaving  the  ship  because 
of  the  various  Involvements  which  the 
OfQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  got- 
ten itself  into,  such  as  political  Intrigue, 
I>olltical  appointments,  and  wasting  tax- 
payers' money.  Mr.  Rowan's  column  fol- 
lows: 

Intuoux  n*  TKM  Wa«  ow  Povnrrr 
<By  Carl  T.  Bowan) 

If  wars  ar«  won  on  the  morals  oC  troops, 
prepare  a  rlctory  for  poverty.  Mora]*  to 
lower  than  a  centipede's  toenail  among  the 
buTMknccats  hers  who  are  supposed  to  bs 
Isadlng  the  war  on  poverty. 

Ranking  oOclals  have  been  quitting  the 
Ofllcs  of  Economic  Opportunity  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate,  robbing  the  programs  ot  needed 
continuity  at  guidance.  For  example,  the 
two  top  men  running  tbs  Job  Corps  are  new. 

The  public  explanation  of  Sargent  Shrlver. 
OK>  Dlrsctor.  that  be  prefers  "the  beet  man" 
for  a  short  Ume  to  the  continuity  of  a  "less 
able"  man  ia  not  being  accepted,  even  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  Inslds  the  program. 

More  resignations  are  expected  from  offl- 
eers  who  complain  that  their  authority  ia 
usurped  and  that  Shrlver's  aids  make  decl- 
Mens  affecting  their  areas  that  they  lesm 
about  only  by  reading  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Samuel  Proctor,  a  former  college  presi- 
dent who  baa  served  with  distinction  In  the 
Peace  Corps  and  la  now  New  York  Regiaoal 
Director  of  OEO,  has  submitted  his  resigna- 
tion twice  in  recent  weeks.  He  was  In  Wash- 
ington last  week,  geuing  his  arm  twisted 
by  Sargent  Shrlver  and  BUI  Uoyers,  White 
Houss  press  secretary  and  former  Peace  Corps 
colleague.    He  may  suy  on  a  whUs. 


Ironically,  the  man  who  heads  (on  paper, 
anyhow)  ths  vital  community  action  pro- 
gram has  no  Intention  of  resigning  but  he  Is 
the  subject  ot  a  weird  assortment  of  press 
leaks,  office  nunors,  and  Interoffice  power 
plays  designed  to  force  him  to  quit. 

He  is  Theodore  M.  Berry,  prominent  Negro 
lawyer,  former  vice  mayor  of  Cincinnati  and 
board  member  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

Berry's  troubles  began  last  August  when 
he  was  asked  to  take  a  subordinate  position 
as  Chicago  Regional  Director  of  the  OEO.  He 
refused. 

Reliable  sources  report  the  White  House 
wanted  Berry  out  to  open  up  a  Job  for  Frank- 
lin Wlllianui,  who  was  angry  over  having 
been  given  12  hours  of  notice  that  James 
Rooeevelt  was  coming  to  the  United  Nations 
to  replace  him  as  Ambassador  and  represent- 
ative on  the  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

When  Berry  made  it  clear  that  he  wouldn't 
be  pushed  around,  Williams  was  nsoned  Am- 
bassador to  Ghana  and  the  matter  appar- 
ently was  dropped. 

Then,  a  leak  was  planted  In  a  syndicated 
column  that  Berry  was  about  to  resign.  Berry 
denied  it  iknd  Shriver  repeated  Berry's  denial 
In  a  press  conference. 

NAACP  officials  In  the  Midwest  tell  me  that 
one  of  them  wrote  Shrlver  on  September  17 
expressing  concern  that  Berry  might  be  leav- 
ing the  war  on  poverty.  Shrlver  replied  on 
October  IB  by  repeating  the  press  conference 
denial.    He  concluded  by  writing: 

"I  personaUy  shared  Mr.  Berry's  sentiments 
in  his  statements  to  the  press  that  he  plans 
to  stay  on  so  long  as  he  can  be — as  he  cer- 
tainly Is  today— of  real  service  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  this  program." 

StiU,  a  New  York  Times  reporter  wrote  last 
week  that  Shrlver  wants  Berry  to  resign. 
Shrlver  hoped,  according  to  OEO  rumors, 
that  after  the  major  surgery  Berry  had  re- 
cently, the  latter  would  come  back  more  doc- 
ile than  he  was  In  August  and  would  bow 
out  meekly. 

Those  who  know  ^prry  predict  that  hs 
won't  accommodate  whoever  it  is  who  hopes 
he  win  resign.  As  a  Presidential  ap|x>lntee, 
he  can  be  asked  to  resign  only  by  President 
Johnson.  Berry  seems  to  believe  in  the  kind 
of  integrity  they  had  in  the  old  days  when. 
If  you  believed  a  man  wasn't  doing  a  good 
Job  and  wanted  his  resignation,  you  faced 
him  like  a  man  and  told  him  so.  So  far  Berry 
faces  only  rumors — and  silence  on  the  part 
of  those  who  could  squelch  the  rumors. 

Part  <rf  Shrlver's  or  the  President's  reluc- 
tance to  meet  the  issue  head  on  obviously  Is 
an  administration  concern  about  Berry's 
NAACP  friends.  But  some  OEO  officers  say 
the  reluctance  also  springs  from  the  honest 
knowledge  that  the  attempt  to  ease  Berry  out 
Is  merely  an  effort  to  hand  a  sacrificial  lamb 
to  those  Congressmen  who  are  most  critical 
<a  ths  community  action  program. 

Berry  is  discreet  to  a  fault  in  responding  to 
press  querrles.  All  he  wUl  say  Is  that  hs 
Joined  the  war  on  poverty  for  the  duration. 

I  expect,  however,  that  if  anytiody  has  a 
discharge  for  him.  dishonorable,  medical,  or 
otherwise,  he'd  appreciate  a  direct  presenta- 
tion. 

Tbs  Nation's  poor  would  benefit  from  less 
intrigue  and  more  direct  action,  too. 


GtaffretsnuiB  Conte  Hoooreil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or   MAIKV 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  TUPPER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  two 


very  fitting  honors  which  were  bestowed 
on  tke  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Silvio  O.  Conte. 

On  April  29,  1965,  Congressman  Conte 
was  honored  by  an  honorary  membership 
in  Phi  Sigma  Alpha,  political  science 
honorary,  at  Northern  University  in 
Boston.  Then  in  December,  he  was  ini- 
tiated in  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal  fraternity. 

In  accepting  the  Phi  Sigma  Alpha 
award,  our  colleague  said  in  part: 

In  politics,  as  much  as  In  any  other  field, 
there  is  a  mutually  constructive  and  bene- 
ficial relatioasblp  between  the  theorist  and 
the  activist — between  the  teacher  and  the 
doer.  We  must  exploit  this  relation&blp  to 
the  fullest.  I  think  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try depends  In  large  measure  on  bow  success- 
ful we  are  In  establishing  a  dialog  between 
the  poles  of  theory  and  action. 

Today,  at  least  as  \u-gently  as  ever  be- 
fore In  our  history,  this  country  Is  in  need 
of  enlightened  public  officials,  men  and  wom- 
en who  are  dedicated  to  some  higher  goal 
than  simply  winning  elections  and  hold- 
ing office. 

We  must  have  a  recommitment  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  of  the  Nation's  found- 
ers who  not  only  dreamed  the  great  dream, 
but  had  the  practical  skill  and  wisdom  to 
bring  that  dream  to  reality. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  such  men 
are  not  in  our  midst  today.  I  believe,  by 
and  large,  most  of  those  In  public  service 
are  sincere,  honest,  forthright  men  who  are 
motivated  by  the  highest  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples. Unfortunately,  the  political  spec- 
trum In  which  many  of  them  must  circu- 
late does  not  always  ftermit  decisions  or  ad- 
vocacies that  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  all 
the  voters. 

A  man  cannot  bring  much  Infiuence  to 
bear  on  government  until  he  comes  to  pow- 
er, and  the  road  to  power  is  paved  with  polit- 
ical bargains,  kickbacks,  patronage,  false 
promises,  and  all  the  other  degrading  under- 
handed tricks  that  are  designed  to  curry 
favor  and  serve  the  powers  of  vested  Inter- 
est. 

By  the  time  a  man  reaches  the  heights  of 
power  on  this  escalator,  he  Is  apt  to  be  too 
corrupted  or  obligated  to  exercise  It  hon- 
estly and  In  a  statesmanlike  manner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sworn  obligations 
of  a  Member  of  Congress,  for  example,  are 
paradoxically  at  odds  with  the  role  of  ths 
academic  theorist.  A  Congressman  Is  too 
deeply  committed  to  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  the  system  In  which  he  functions. 

In  that  system,  his  role  must  be  a  partisan 
one.  That  Is,  he  must  operate  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  basis  of  partisan 
commitments,  on  a  very  distinct  political 
bias.  Thus,  he  Is  compelled  to  give  up  a 
sizable  measure  of  the  objectivity  which  Is 
an  Indispensable  virtue  of  the  scholar. 

The  scholar  Is  not  so  presstjred.  He  can 
and  must  assert  his  Independence  and  bis 
objectivity.  He  cannot  allow  his  Judgment 
to  be  even  partially  colored  by  partisan  af- 
filiations or  commitments. 

Not  since  the  very  dawn  of  our  society, 
when  our  Founding  Fathers  forged  a  batch 
ot  revolutionary  Ideas  Into  a  republic  have 
we  sesn  th«  roles  of  practical  poUtios  and  ob- 
jective scholarship  woven  together  In  a  tlght- 
knlt-vlable  fabric. 

Our  admiration  "of  the  Founding  Fathers 
from  the  vantage  point  of  history  stems.  In 
large  part,  from  the  fact  that  they  combined 
the  skills  of  pracUcal  politics  with  the  wis- 
dom and  balanced  Judgments  of  classic  schol- 
ars. They  were  statesmen  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  we  have  lost  a 
measure  of  that  erudition  In  our  public  lead- 
ership over  the  years.  We  have  seen  power 
pass  through  corrupt  and  abusive  fingers. 
We  have  seen  politics  manipulated  for  gain 
and  vested  Interest.     We  have  produced  a 
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somewhat  tarnished  folk  Image  which 
puts  the  poutlclan  a  cut  or  two  below  the 
statesman.  We  have  seen  the  separation  erf 
politician  and  political  scientist. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  serious 
and  respectable  effort  being  made  these  days 
to  resolve  some  of  the  complex  problems  that 
have  grown  up  as  a  direct  result  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  practical  politics  from  political  sci- 
ence. The  process  of  academic  inquiry  goes 
on  and,  I  think.  Is  presently  enjoying  a 
unique  resurgence  among  scholars  and  poU- 
ticians  alike. 

There  has  even  been,  surprisingly,  a  grad- 
ual swing  of  the  pendulum  In  some  schools 
of  thought  away  from  the  traditions  and 
principles  which  have  given  them  their  lUe- 
blood. 

We  seek  a  union  of  scientific  rationale  and 
the  cold-blooded  pragmatism  of  evervdav 
politics.  •' 


On  December  4,  the  Massachusetts 
Congressman  was  inducted  into  Phi  Delta 
Phi,  with  which  many  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  are  associated. 

The  honor  was  bestowed  at  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Club  by  the  MarshaU  Inn 
In  recognition  of  our  colleague's  dedica- 
tion as  a  law  student  when  he  completed 
a  3-year  course  in  2  years  In  addition  to 
holding  down   several  part-Ume  posl- 
^ons;  for  his  service  to  his  community 
ms  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
•for   his   outstanding   political   achieve- 
^  ments. 

By  his  Initiation  he  joined  the  heritage 
of  such  men  as  the  late,  gifted  statesman, 
John  Poster  Dulles;  the  former  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Sam  Raybum;  Senator 
William  Pplbright,-  Justice  Hugo  Black- 
Senator  Daw  Inouye;  and  Senator  Lkv- 
ERETT  SAL-roNSTALL,  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

At  the  initiation  ceremony,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI 
made  some  remarks  of  which,  I  think 
the  legal  profession  and  the  Members  of 
this  body  should  be  cognizant  so  that 
they  can  give  guidance  to  their  ultimate 
fulfillment. 
He  said  in  part: 

It  there  Is^ome  counsel  which  I,  as  prac- 
ticing poUtl<«kn  Involved  with  the  scope  and 
activity  of  our  Federal  Government,  could 
give  you  tonight.  It  would  be  to  dedicate 
yourselves  to  safeguarding  the  preeminence 
of  the  Individual  to  society;  and,  more  spe- 
cifically, to  apply  the  great  skills  you  hive 
developed  toward  making  law  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  Individual,  to  making  it 
the  i)rotector  and  servant  of  all  the  people 
not  Just  those  who  can  afford  to  buy  it  ' 

In  all  fairness,  I  must  also  tell  you  ttat 
such  a  course  U  not  an  easy  or  materlaUy 
rewarding  one.  You  won't  get  rich  solving 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  But  if  you  are  like 
me,  you  wlU  find  the  psychic  satisfactions 
niore  than  adequate.  And,  there  Is  both  a 
challenge  and  a  reeponslblllty  for  each  of  us 
In  this  work.  i,. 

Let  me  tell  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  feel 
it  Is  so  Important. 

.«.H^*  V''  ^®"°'*  ^^  <*«  "^orld  are  in  the 
midst  of  some  of  the  most  revolutionary 
social  changes  since  the  Germanic  barbarians 
overran  the  Roman  Empire.  The  thrust  of 
this  modem  social  revoluUon  Is  moving  us 
closer  and  closer  to  the  lotus  beds  of  a  pater- 
nalistic welfare  state  In  which  the  Federal 

«r!!JJf  *?*  ^"  '='°"**  '''^'^  *»o^e  and  feed 
us,  will  plan  our  clUes  and  pay  our  bills; 
will  plant  our  crops  and  fence  our  wUder- 
ness;  and  will  tend  our  Uls,  deliver  our 
babies,  and  bury  our  dead. 
.^T?*/*  ^  °°^  programs  of  aid  and  assist- 
tZ^J°'  ^"'^  "'*°"'  «^««7  phase  of  lUe  that 
could   pose   the   sUghtest   problem   for   us 


We  have  a  broadly  comprehensive  program 
for  aid  to  educaUon.  We  have  disaster  aid 
for  business,  medicare  for  the  aged,  social 
security,  housing  grants  and  loans,  and  now 
we  even  have  a  program  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  subsidize  rent  payments 
for  the  poor. 

In  order  to  make  aU  of  these  programs 
work.  In  addition  to  the  controls  and  tax 
regulations  and  fair  employment  rules  that 
set  the  boundaries,  a  vast  body  of  admin- 
istrative law  has  been  created. 

It  Is  with  this  kind  of  law  that  the  poor 
and  underprivileged  must  deal  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  assistance  programs 
which  have  been  set  up  for  their  benefit 
The  paradox  U  that  they  are  also  the  least 
equipped  to  deal  with  such  law.  They  are 
the  least  able  to  understand,  and  the  least 
able  to  pay  for  someone  else's  understanding 
and  counsel. 

This  Is  not  the  spirit  of  the  new  Juris- 
prudence. This  Is  not  preserving  and  up- 
holding the  preeminence  of  the  individual 
This  is  subordinating  the  Individual  to  the 
cliunsy,  sluggish,  random  machinery  of  the 
state.  It  subordinates  him  to  the  Institu- 
tions that  are  created  to  help  him. 

It  Is  in  thU  realm.  I  beUeve,  that  the 
greatest  challenge  lies  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion today.  It  lies  In  bending  this  sudden 
new,  mammoth  body  of  adnalnistratlve  law 
applied  in  what  Justice  Brennan  termed  the 
administrative  forum,  as  distinct  from  the 
Judicial  fonmi,  to  the  individual.  It  lies 
In  bringing  that  law  to  the  Individual  and 
making  it  work  for  him;  In  establishing 
the  recognition  of  human  beings  as  the  most 
distinctive  and  Important  feature  of  the  uni- 
verse; and  in  forcing  upon  government  the 
limitations  which.  Justice  Brennan  argues, 
are  necessary  to  preserve  human  dignity  and 
our  sacred  heritage  of  freedom. 

There  is  a  Job  to  be  done  here  and  I  can 
tell  you,  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  V3 
Congressman,  that  Job  U  not  being  done 
today.  "* 

Probably  76  percent  of  a  Congressman's 
time,  on  the  average.  Is  spent  trying  to  help 
some  poor  guy  back  home  get  himself  out  of  a 
tax  Jam.  or  get  a  fair  shake  on  some  land 
the  Government  wants,  or  to  press  a  claim 
on  his  social  security,  or  some  other  similar 
problem  Involving  a  confrontation  with  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 

Unfortunately,  75  percent  of  a  Congress- 
man s  time— or  even  lOO  percent— 48  not 
enough  to  help  aU  the  Individuals  with 
problems. 

The  gap  persisted  and  the  number  of 
proWems  grows  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
growth  of  the  Government.  U  vfe  an  to  cre- 
ate meaningful  progress  for  society,  we  must 
make  certain  these  programs  serve  the  people 
who  need  them.  We  must  bend  every  effort 
to  keep  them  from  becoming  simply  a  rat- 
^^"  ?'■,  I"  dollars,  a  system  for  creating 
Federal  Jobs  but  little  else.  «»"uk 

Pay  heed  to  the  problems  of  the  poor 
Give  of  your  time  and  talent  to  brlnglngthe 
law  to  the  poor,  to  giving  them  the  legal 
awUtance  they  so  desperately  need.  It  Is  an 
obligation  you  must  face,  an  obUgatlon  to 
your  country  and  to  your  fellow  man. 


AlOl 

with  the  text  of  an  open  letter  on  the 
subject  of  our  policy  in  Vietnam  which 
I  sent  to  the  President  on  December  8. 
1965: 


Open  Letter  to  tbe  President  on  Onr  PoKcy 
in  Vietnam 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  unanimous  consent,  I  include  here- 


Presldent  Ltkdon  B.  Johnson 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

^,?.^\  **"  Pa«siD.NT:  In  my  congressional 
district,  as  I  am  sure  In  others,  there  Is  a 
deep  and  growing  vineaalneae  about  the  sit- 
uation in  Vietnam.  This  feeling  has  been  ac- 
centuated recently  by  the  disclosures  that 
our  Government  had  been  sounded  out  a 
f^  ^^.^v."/  ^  '^^^  on  the  possibility  of 
talks  with  Hanoi,  and  had  reacted  negatively 
It  has  also  been  accentuated  by  the  fact  that 
Secretary  McNamara,  who  once  spoke  of  get- 
Ung  finished  In  Vietnam  In  a  few  months 
now  talks  of  a  long  struggle,  and  that  Sec- 
retary Husk  offers  no  plan  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  negotiations  looking  toward  an  hon- 
orable and  stable  peace. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  ma- 
Jorlty  of  my  constituents  are  not  wllUnit  to 
support  you  on  Vietnam.  Of  8.000  replJ^  i 
received,  last  June  to  a  quesUonnalre,  M  per- 
cent indicated  support  of  your  general  poUcy 
or  even  more  drasUc  measures.  While  the 
stepup  since  then  in  the  scale  of  our  mUl- 
tary  efforte.  and  the  rising  casualty  rat«.  may 
have  caused  some  diminution  in  this  ner- 
centage  I  believe  the  majority  ot  my  ^. 
sUtuente  are  prepared  to  trust  your  JudK- 
ment  as  to  what  is  necessary.  Neverthele4 
the  number  of  thoughtful,  patriotic  people 
wh»*T  *'5P'-«»'nK  their  unhapplnessl^t 
what  Is  going  on  Is  certainly  Increasing. 

First  of  all,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to  what 
our  position  Is.  Last  spring  we  were^d 
that  more  Americans  had  to  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam because  we  were  losing;  recenUy  wa 
have  been  told  that  more  men  have  to  go 
though  we  are  not  losing.  Statements  ti^t 
you  make.  Indicating  your  determination  to 
dlc?«S  Peaceful  solution,  seem  to  be  contra- 
dicted by  members  of  your  administration 
^ul'^^lV^  summer  you  stated  that  thii 
issue  of  whether  or  not  we  should  taU  with 
represenUUves  of  the  Vletcong  would  not  bs 
an  obstacle  to  negoUatlons,  but  sli^e  ^ 

not  deal  with  the  Vletcong.     (As  I  have^ 
^TJ'  '^"^  '  niyself  ^nniTiie  hc^^ 
could  refuse  to  Include  the  Vletcong  in  a^ 

to  »^^„^il*"°'"=  "^*y  woulTbl  bound 
^^  involved,  for  example,  m  any  talks  re- 

V^n^aL.r  ""*''"*  "  electlons'in^um 
Second  there  ia  a  feeling,  which  I  share 
s^n  Tnt  ^^^  .somehow  been  drawn,  stepYy 
atep,  into  a  situation  which  is  to  no  one's 
advantage  so  much  as  that  of  the  Oon^u- 
nlst  Chinese,  and   that  we  appear  to  have 

veritable  trap.  Increased  military  acUvltr 
on  our  part  leads  to  Increased  mUltary  m! 
tVX  ««.">•  part  of  the  Oommunlsi.  to 
which  we  m  turn  feel  we  must  respond  wl^ 
counteraction,  and  so  on  and  on. 

We  talk  about  our  desire  to  negotiate  yet 
?^le^f.^  negouat<^-our  all^  week^ 
m!lr^  ^  ^™  couched   m  terms  that 

«^HH^^°?'^"""  ^°^  *^*  ^°^  Vietnamese 
as  prldeful  nationalists,  to  accept  them     Foi^ 

trttS'^*  •  ^l  '"^  **"**  ^  ^»'"»  repeatedly 
i^m„*°.'*°**  °"*  whether  Hanoi  w^ld  bi 
J^ng  to  negotiate  If  we  suspended  our 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam.  Can  we  not 
understand  that,  to  the  Communlste.  an 
affirmative    answer   to   this   kind   of   querrr 

«onL^  T't  "^'o*  '~'«'>«1*'-.  *  sign  Of  n^ 
tional  weakness? 

Cfr  we  say  that  we  wlU  suspetod  bombln« 
Ui  the  north  If  Hanoi  wUl  pull  out  ons 
division  from  the  south.  Again,  from  thrtr 
point  Of  view,  what  kind  of  deal  would 
that  be?  To  suspend  our  bombing  would 
cost  us  nothing,  and  we  could  resume  at 
any  moment;  but  for  Hanoi  to  pull  out  a 
division  would  mean  the  waste  of  the  enor- 
mous effort  Involved  In  bringing  the  dlvl- 
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■Ion  Into  South  Vietnam,  and  to  reverse  the 
process  and  send  the  dlTlilon  back  soutb 
wovUd  be  equally  costly. 

ntxn  the  be^nnlng.  we  should  have  been 
trying  to  stimulate  the  natural  Vietnamese 
fear  of  the  Chinese,  and  to  keep  Hanoi.  If 
possible,  from  becoming  wholly  dependent 
on  Pelplng.  Yet  the  effect  of  our  actions 
has  apparently  been  just  the  opposite — to 
drive  a  reluctant  Hanoi  Into  the  embrace 
of  Pelplng.  Hanoi's  present  apparent  re- 
jection of  any  negotiations,  except  on  terms 
that  would  represent  a  total  surrender  for 
us,  pfu'allels  Pelplng's  position  completely. 
Somehow  we  must  And  a  way  to  reverse  the 
trend. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  those  who  feel  that 
we  have  not  been  Imaginative  In  our  efforts 
to  negotiations  started,  that  we  have  as- 
siuned,  without  Justtflcatlon  and  incorrectly, 
that  we  oould  prtmaxat  Hanoi  to  agree  to  ne>- 
go>tlate  by  military  action  that  would  hurt. 
And  I  am  emphatloaily  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent argument  that  we  oan  accomplish  our 
objective  by  hurting  Hanoi  still  more;  e.g.  by 
extending  the  bombing  to  Industrial  and 
other  targets  In  the  Hanol-Haiphong  area. 
3ucb  tactics  wo\ild  not  only  be  likely  to 
■UfTen  still  more  the  resistance  and  deter- 
mination of  the  North  Vietnamese,  but  would 
once  again  be  driving  Hanoi  aK>re  firmly  than 
ever  Into  total  dependence  on  Pelplng. 

I  know  that  you,  Mr.  President,  are  des- 
perately concerned  about  American  casual- 
ties In  Vietnam,  and  that  you  want  to  see 
to  it  that  our  forces  have  every  bit  of  equip- 
ment and  BU{>plles  they  need  to  carry  out 
the  tasks  they  are  given  to  do.  I  feel  the 
same  way. 

I  also  believe,  Ifr.  President,  that  you  want 
to  get  the  fighting  stopped  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  casualties. 
These  purposes  are  not  Inconsistent.  Both 
are  Important.  Both  are  in  the  interest  of 
our  fighting  men. 

Since  our  present  course  of  action  seems  to 
be  leading  only  to  st«ady  intensification  of 
Vb*  hostilities,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
bringing  a  peaceful  settlement  any  closer, 
li  tt  noit  Imperative  that  we  seek  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  solution  of  our  ghastly  prob- 


to  negotiate  an  honorable  and  lasting  settle- 
ment. Our  own  Involvement  Is  now  too 
great  for  us  to  allow  the  unpredictable  po- 
litical winds  In  Saigon  to  deflect  us  from  the 
course  we  want  to  take. 

I  cannot  say  that  such  measures  as  I  have 
proposed  would  lead  to  fruitful  negotiations, 
or  to  any  negotiations.  They  will  not,  I  am 
sure.  If  Pelplng  can  help  It.  But  I  do  say 
that  I  can  see  no  better  way  for  us  to  try  to 
escape  from  the  morass  we  are  now  In.  And 
we  should  explore  every  p>osslblllty  of  escape 
that  Is  open  to  us.  instead  of  stubbornly 
plowing  deeper  Into  the  morass  day  by  day. 
Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bingham, 

Member  of  Conyresa. 


Spedflcally,  should  w«  not  siispend  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  once  ag&ln,  and 
mobilize  the  Influence  of  the  nonaltned  na- 
tions o<  Asia  to  help  us  gei  negotiations 
started.  In  ^making  such  a  gesture  to  em- 
phasize our  desire  to  end  the  boetllttles.  we 
w<ould  do  well  to  link  the  announcement  to 
the  Buddhist  religious  holidays,  such  as  the 
New  Tear  which  ooeurs  In  January,  rather 
than  referring  solely  to  o\ir  own  Christmas 
and  Ob&nvikah  season.  Instead  of  announc- 
ing a  time  limit  to  the  suspension,  which 
would  once  acaln  h*ve  an  ultimatum- like 
•ouad.  w«  should.  I  believe,  leave  the  matter 
of  duratkn  Indefinite.  An  encoiiraglng  re- 
•poase    mlghit    take    time    to   develop    and 


Kven  more  dramatically,  we  might  well  an- 
nounce a  unilateral  cease-fire  In  the  south. 
coupled  with  a  proposal  that  the  Vletcong 
4  and  ttve  North  Vietnamese  units  suspend 
boatile  action,  also.  If  they  refused  to  so  re- 
spond, we  would  t>e  free  to  resume  military 
action  ourselves  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

Oranted.  It  might  be  dllDcult  to  get  the 
South  Vietnamese  Oovemment  to  agree  to 
these  procedures,  but  the  effort  tibould  be 
mad*,  and  surely  we  are  not  without  means 
of  persuasion.  If  such  persuasioD  proves  Im- 
possible, we  should  proceed  with  the  oonclUa- 
tory  moves  on  our  own. 

Let  It  not  be  said  that  such  a  course  might 
eause  political  trouble  in  Saigon.  That 
argument  was  somewhat  persuasive  when  we 
■tUl  held  to  the  poslUon  that  this  was  Sai- 
gon's war  to  win.  Today  that  position  Is  In 
tattsrs.  It  has  beootne  our  war — not  to  win, 
because  a  military  solution  is  lmp>osslble — 
but  our  war  to  fight  until  we  can  find  a  way 


Jerieyans  Sicninf  Up  To  Teach  Viets  Our 
Three  R's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nrw  JXRSXT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Daily  News  on  January  9,  1966 
concerning  a  very  Idealistic  constituent 
of  mine. 

James  Sansone  is  a  very  remarkable 
young  man.  I  think  his  story  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Members.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  this  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
JnsKTANS  SicNiNO  Up  To  Tkach  Vizts  Ova 

THREX'R'S 

(By  Daniel  O'Orady) 

Triggered  by  the  growing  number  of  draft 
card  burnings  and  other  pacifist  demonstra- 
tions, a  31 -year-old  high  schoijl  teacher  Is 
organizing  a  statewide  drive  to  recruit  teach- 
ers to  staff  schools  In  Vietnam  next  rummer 
without  pay. 

The  project.  Just  begun.  Is  expected  to  be 
In  full  swing  next  month  In  order  to  prepare 
the  volunteers  for  the  overseas  assignment, 
according  to  James  Sansone.  a  nuth  teacher 
at  WalUngton  High  School  In  Bergen  County, 
the  man  behind  the  unique  movement. 

"We  feel  that  the  handful  of  students  and 
teachers  connected  with  the  demonstrations 
are  giving  educated  people  in  general  a  bad 
name."  Sansone.  a  bachelor,  explained. 
"That's  why  we  started  the  program  to  teach 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

"We  hope  to  demonstrate  how  most  edu- 
cated people  feel  about  our  country's  policy 
In  Vietnam."  he  added. 

StrXMONXD  TO  WASHINGTON 

Early  In  Deoatnber.  Sansone  wrote  to  the 
State  Department  outlining  his  Idea  and, 
after  an  exchange  of  letters,  was  Invited  to 
Washington  to  elaborate  on  the  plan. 

There  he  met  with  State  Department  rep- 
reeentatlvee  December  10  and  they  urged  blm 
to  begin  his  recruiting  campaign.  Accord- 
ing to  Sansone  the  oRlclals  also  said  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  foot  the  bUl  for  travel  and 
living  expenses  of  the  volunteers  If  the  re- 
cruiting drive  proved  successful. 

Sansone  wUl  meet  with  Governor  Hughes 
during  the  coming  week  to  ask  for  permis- 
sion to  recruit  In  the  State's  colleges.  He 
also  wUl  ask  for  use  of  classrooms  and  some 
additional  financing  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
campaign.  The  classrooms  will  be  used  to 
teach  volimteers  the  Vietnamese  language 
In  an  Intensive  36-week  course. 


The  teachers  who  are  ready  to  go  after 
school  closes  next  summer  must  be  prepared 
to  teach  the  equivalent  of  1  year  of  school 
In  10  weeks.  Including  travel  time,  they 
will  be  away  from  home  12  weeks. 

THOrrT-ONK    ALSKAOT    KNSOLXJB) 

Thirty-one  teachers  already  have  volun- 
teered for  the  program  and  Sansone  receives 
more  and  more  maU  each  day  requesting 
Information  and  appUcatlon  blanks.  And 
the  phone  never  seems  to  stop  ringing  In  his 
home  at  370  Liberty  Avenue,  Jersey  City,  and 
at  school . 

"One  of  the  State  Department's  field  rep- 
resentatives said  200  teachers  could  be  put  to 
use  right  now  In  Vietnam,"  Sansone  said. 
"We  are  hoping  this  program  will  mushroom 
all  over  the  country,  but  we  are  only  Inter- 
ested In  New  Jersey  teachers,"  he  added. 

This  program  will  be  different  from  the 
Peace  Corps,  he  explained,  because  It  will  be 
.privately  administered  and  restricted  to 
teachers. 

Sansone  originally  started  out  to  be  an 
electrical  engineer  and  holds  bachelor  of 
science  degrees  In  both  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic engineering  from  Palrlelgh  Dickinson 
University.  When  he  realized  he  didn't 
want  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  as  an  engi- 
neer he  attended  New  York  University  and 
Montclalr  State  Teachers  College  to  earn 
enough  education  credits  to  teach. 

Sansone  was  athletic  director  and  assistant 
to  the  principal  at  Perris  High  School,  Jersey 
City,  before  Joining  the  WalUngton  faculty 
last  year. 

The  energetic  teacher,  who  looks  fit  enough 
to  be  a  track  star,  said  his  group  and  future 
volunteers  will  be  offering  the  thing  they 
know  best,  teaching,  to  help  the  Vietnamese. 

Perhaps,  be  added,  the  tours  In  the  future 
could  be  lengthened  to  1  or  3  years  and 
spread  to  countries  other  than  Vietnam. 
But  right  now  he  is  only  concerned  with  this 
summer's  program  and  lining  up  volunteers. 


A  House  Stall  on  Home  Rale 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  wrote  a 
strong  editorial  cm  behalf  of  home  rule 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Their  reac- 
tion Is  an  indication  of  the  widespread 
national  concern  about  the  fate  of  pro- 
posals for  District  self-government.  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  fel- 
low Members : 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Oct.  3. 1966] 

A  Rouse  Stau.  on  Horn  Rulk 

SmlthvlUe  (the  name  Is  fictional,  the  facts 
are  not)  Is  an  undistinguished  community  of 
small  population.  But  It  selects  Its  own 
public  officials,  operates  Its  own  municipal 
program. 

Washington,  DC.  Is  the  National  Capital. 
It  has  an  800.000  population.  But  It  cannot 
name  its  owp  offlclals  or  set  ui^lts  own  mu- 
nicipal policies. 

The  President  and  Congress  handle  It 
aU — services,  taxes,  financing.  The  people 
have  no  direct  say. 

The  case  for  home  rule  for  the  Nation's 
Capital  City  has  been  convincingly  made,  yet 
there  are  those  In  Congress  who  continue 
to  drag  their  f  eetL 
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They  prevailed  In  the  House  this  week 
when  that  body  approved  a  bill  calling  merely 
for  a  referendum  on  whether  the  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  want  home  rule 

This  is  a  point  so  firmly  established  in 
the  affirmative  long  ago  that  one  can  only 
conclude  the  House  majority  U  only  stall- 
ing. 

The  Senate  already  has  approved  a  work- 
able home  rule  measure  to  become  effective 
next  year.  It  sets  up  a  locally  elected  mayor 
and  city  council.  The  Federal  Government 
would,  under  this  proposal,  retain  the  right 
of  review  In  certain  circumstances  for  the 
very  logical  reason  that  Washington  U  a 
federally  purposed  city  and  In  that  sense 
unique. 

But  the  residents  should  not  remain  vir- 
tually without  voice  In  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs. 

The  bill  apparently  is  dead  for  this  session 
a  sorry  defeat  for  reason  and  Justice. 


It  Takes  'Em  Off  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13,  1966         ' 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  spoken 
to  the  American  people  of  this  Nation's 
continuing  commitment  to  the  poor  and 
the  hopeless. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  December  25.  1965,  edition  of  the 
Tampa  Times  dealing  with  a  unique  ef- 
fort in  the  war  on  poverty  called  Opera- 
tion HOPEFUL.  It  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida's Welfare  Department  and  is  already 
turning  frustrated,  empty  lives  which 
have  been  dependent  upon  the  welfare 
rolls  into  productive,  hope-filled  wage 
earners.  The  article  speaks  for  itself.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  : 

(From  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Times,  Dec.  25.  19651 
Operation  HOPEFUL:  It  Takes  'Em  Off 

Welfare 

(By  Stewart  Bryan,  Times  staff  writer) 

Just  over  3  months  ago,  at  the  beginning 

of  September,  Operation  HOPEFUL  opened 

classroom  doors  to  selected  poverty-stricken 

mothers  on  the  State  welfare  rollsi 

Since  that  time,  approximately  180  women 
have  been  enrolled  In  HOPEFUL,  the  fourth 
local  project  to  be  funded  under  the  national 
war  on  poverty. 

Of  these  enroUees,  140  remain  at  HOPE- 
FUL'S Albany  Street  quarters  In  basic  edu- 
cation classes,  while  41  have  gone  on  to  pay- 
ing Jobs  or  on-the-job  training. 

Operation  HOPEFUL  got  Its  name  from  the 
first  letters  of  words  in  the  phrase,  "Help 
others  produce  effecUvely  for  useful  lives  " 
composed  mainly  by  Betty  Cornette,  DUtrlct 
7  director  of  State  welfare.  The  project  is 
sponsored  by  the  weUare  department. 

It  got  Ite  official  start  In  July  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Tampa  attorney,  Mrs.  Raquel 
Little,  as  project  director. 

Several  experienced  social  workers  from  the 
welfare  department  were  transferred  to  the 
project  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Crystal 
Kissinger.    A  work  placement  specialist   re- 


tired Army  Lt.  Col.  RusseU  F.  McCalllster 
and  two  assistants,  June  Houghton  and  Viola 
Goldberg,  were  hired. 

And  the  school  system  contributed  a  prin- 
cipal, F.  H.  Thomas,  and  11  teachers.  Thomas 
also  serves  as  principal  of  the  adult  evening 
classes  at  Jefferson  High  School.  He  and  the 
teachers  are  paid  out  of  poverty  funds  made 
available  by  a  special  contract  between  the 
school  system  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

Basically,  the  Idea  of  HOPEFUL  Is  "to  up- 
grade the  enrollees'  education  and  Increase 
their  work  skllU  through  training."  Mrs 
Little  pointed  out.  Then  the  ladles  can  be 
placed  in  an  employment  situation,  and  wel- 
fare assistance  can  be  stopped. 

Prior  to  enrolling  or  on  the  first  day,  each 
lady  U  tested  by  the  staff.  Although  there 
have  been  several  high  school  graduates  in 
the  program,  most  of  them  dropped  out  of 
school. 

"The  test  results  are  almost  as  varied  as 
the  IndlviduaU  themselves,"  McCalllster 
noted. 

The  ladies  range  In  age  from  20  to  40 
Each  of  them  has  at  least  one  dependent 
child,  and  each  Is  the  primary  breadwinner 
for  her  family. 

According  to  Initial  testing  scores,  the  en- 
rollees are  assigned  to  classrooms. 

"These  classes  are  ungraded,"  Thomas  ex- 
plained, "but  the  ladies  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  achievement." 

After  a  month,  they  are  tested  again  to 
see  what  progress  has  been  made.  Then  they 
may  go  on  to  another  class,  or  they  may  be 
ready  for  employment. 

"Even  In  one  month,",  Thomas  said,  "you 
can  get  back  In  the  groovfe." 

McCalllster  and  his  assistants  maintain 
contact  with  prospective  employers.  They 
counsel  with  the  ladles,  find  out  what  type 
of  work  they  would  like  to  do,  and  Inform 
them  what  is  available. 

Various  employees  have  various  require- 
ments. Some  require  a  high  school  educa- 
tion, some  a  lOth  grade  education.  Some 
want  girls  within  a  specific  IQ  range,  others 
don  t  care. 

As  soon  as  a  HOPEFUL  enrolee  attains  the 
necessary  level  for  the  Job  she  wants,  McCal- 
llster places  her.  And  he  continues  to  check 
with  her  and  her  employer. 

"A  student  expresses  a  desire  for  a  particu- 
lar Job,"  McCalllster  explains.  "If  the  lob 
requires  a  specific  level  of  education,  we  try 
to  get  her  up  to  It." 

*».'"*?!  "*'  *'^*®*  ^<*'^  !>»'•  Riven  some 
thought  to  what  Jobs  they  want."  McCal- 
llster continued,  "but  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  mostly  dreaming." 

To  lUustrate,  he  cited  the  case  of  one 
student  with  a  sixth  grade  level  of  educa- 

*i  nJ'^"  ^»"ted  to  be  a  pracUcal  nurse. 

LPN  training  requires  high  school  gradu- 
ation, and  McCalUster  pointed  out  Uiat  It 
was  Impossible,  within  the  scope  of  HOPE- 
FUL, to  raise  her  educational  level  from  the 
6th  grade  to  the  12th. 

But  m  the  majority  of  cases,  the  women 
recognize  their  own  UmlUtlons,  and  are 
happy  with   their   new  Jobs. 

"There  has  been  no  111  feeling  In  any  In- 
stance," McCalllster  said,  "nothing  but 
praise.  And  we've  placed  no  one  In  a  lob 
wh^e^she  doesn't  get  at  least  the  minimum 

It's  stUl  too  early  to  teU  what  the  averaue 
■tay  of  a  student  in  classes  will  be,  Mrs  m- 
tle  said.  Some  of  the  ladles  have  been  ther» 
since  the  project  sUrted,  whUe  others  were 
placed  In  a  week's  time. 

But  no  one  U  Ukely  to  find  fault  with  a 
project  that  has  created  40  new  wage  earners 
out  of  welfare  reclpienU,  and  shows  every 
indication  that  It  will  do  so  for  at  least  three 
times  that  many  more. 
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Interest  ea  Poor  Man's  Bon^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   KZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 
Mr.  TENZER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  on  January  11  had  an  edi- 
torial  entitled   "Fair  Play  on  Savings 
Bonds"  and  because  I  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  in  the  editorial   I 
am  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues by  quoting  it  now  at  length. 
Faib  Plat  on  Savings  Bonos 
Alert   Investors   have   been   getting  much 
higher  yields  since  the  Federal  Reserve  raised 
Interest  rates  In  December.     But  buyers  of 
savings  bonds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  still  re- 
ceive Just   3%   percent  on  their  purchases 
Thus  the  Treasury  is.  in  effect,  shortchang- 
ing savings  bond  buyers,  who  are  mainly  peo- 
ple In  the  low-  and  middle-Income  brackets 
Apparently    these    smaU    savers    are    also 
learning  that  savings  bonds  are  no  bargain 
Despite  the  fact  that  many  bonds  are  boiight 
through   payroll   deduction   plana,   sales   In 
December  were  11  percent  less  than  they  were 
a  year  earlier.  '' 

A  higher  rate  of  Interest  on  T;easury  sav- 
ings bonds  would  protect  small  Investors 
who  do  not  know  their  way  around  the  finan- 
cial markets.  By  Increaslng^urchases  of 
the  bonds.  It  would  also  help  the  fight 
against  InflaOon.  There  Is  no  need  to  make 
bond  rates  competitive  with  markeUble 
Treasury  obligations,  which  fluctuate  in 
price,  or  even  with  the  new  high  rates  belmr 
offered  financial  Institutions.  Savings  boods 
are  the  safest  of  securities  and  offer  a  tax 
advantage  as  well;  so  a  small  Increase  would 
suffice.  ""»"v» 

The  President  has  the  power  to  raise  the 
rate  to  a  maximum  of  4^4  percent.  It  wlU 
take  at  least  4  percent  to  pUy  fair  with  «m«n 
savers.  We  think  4  percent  shoidd  be  of- 
fered them — and  soon. 

Because  most  of  the  holders  of  Treas- 
ury savings  bonds  are  In  the  low-  and 
middle-income  bracket  and  have  no 
lobby  here  in  Washington,  I  am  prepared 
to  Join  others  who  articulate  their  prob- 
lems, in  endeavoring  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  exercise  his 
power  to  raise  the  rate  of  Interest  on 
these  bonds. 


It  is  most  significant  that  on  the  same 
day  that  this  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Times  there  were  other  arUcles  in  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  which  pointed  up 
the  necessity  for  Presidential  action  at 
this  Ume.  These  articles  contained  the 
foUowlng  significant  informaUon: 

First.  Yields  on  Treasury's  latest  Is- 
sues of  short-term  bills  hit  a  6-year  high. 
Yields  on  26-week  bills  rose  to  4.737  per- 
cent and  the  average  return  to  Investors 
on  13-week  bills  rose  to  4.585  per- 
cent. These  Treasury  bills  are  pur- 
chased primarily  by  banks  and  large  cor- 
porations. 

Second.  Short-term  interest  rates  re- 
sumed an  upward  course  along  a  broad 
front  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
boOTted  the  discount  rate  to  4^  percent 
Wist  December  5.  Large  New  York  City 
Chicago,  and  west  coast  banks  are  offer- 


v.--^ 
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Ing  4.875  percent  on  certificates  of  de- 
posit of  ISO  days  and  longer. 

Third.  OMAC  and  International  Har- 
vester increased  their  rate  on  180-  to 
270-da7  paper  to  4%  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  all  of  these 
events,^  I  am  urging  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  in- 
crease Interest  rates  on  Treasury  savings 
bonds  to  the  maximum  limit  of  the  Pres- 
ident's power,  but  in  any  event  to  at  least 
4  percent. 


Hutork  Fort  Saa  Lorenzo,  Canal  Zone: 
Rehabilitation  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   nMlfSTLVANIA 

IN  THC  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
oldest  fortifications  still  under  the  con- 
tnri  of  the  United  States  is  historic  Fort 
San  Lorenzo,  located  In  the  Canal  Zone 
on  a  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River.  Completed  in  1597.  this  fort  has 
long  served  as  the  guardian  of  this  stra- 
tegic river  Id  both  peace  and  war,  and 
has  experienced  both  siege  and  shock. 

It  was  gratifying  to  read  a  news  story 
In  the  October  29.  1965.  Issue  of  the  Star 
k  Herald.  Panama,  R.P.,  that  this  an- 
cient fortification  is  to  be  rehabilitated 
through  a  joint  effort  of  Boy  Scouts  from 
the  Canal  Zone  and  Panama. 

In  order  tiiat  all  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
enunent  may  know  of  this  worthy  proj- 
ect, I  quote  the  indicated  news  story: 
[Prom  the  Star  ft  Herald.  Panama,  R.P., 
Oct.  39,  19651 
Pamama  and  Zom  Units  Join  in 

RXHABn-ITATION  PSOJKCT 

Historic  Port  Ban  Lorenzo,  one  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama's  moot  outstanding  archeo- 
loglcal  treasures,  will  be  the  site  of  a  joint 
Panam&nlan-Unlted  States  rehabilitation 
project  beginning  Saturday. 

liover  Scouts  of  Panama  and  their  Canal 
Zone  counterparts,  the  Explorer  Scouts,  will 
begin  cleaning  vegetation  which  has  been 
obscuring  many  parts  of  the  centurles-oId 
fortlflcatlonB. 

Tools  for  clearing  brush  and  transportation 
to  th«  site  will  be  provided  by  Atlantic  side 
units  of  U.S.  Army  Porces  Southern  Com- 
mand (USARSO) .  Scouts  from  Panama  City 
and  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Canal  Zone  will 
leave  on  the  train  from  Ancon  Station  at  8:10 
ajn.  Saturday,  Rover  Scouts  from  Colon  will 
Join  them  there  to  work  on  the  project. 

The  Improvement  project  was  conceived 
by  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  D.  Alger.  USARSO  command- 
er, and  endorsed  by  Panama's  National  Com- 
mission of  Archeology  and  Historical  Monu- 
ments. 

In  a  letter  to  General  Alger,  Dr.  Relna 
Tbrres  de  Arai^,  Oommlsslon  chairman, 
wrote:  "I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  for 
such  a  laudable  project  which  represents  an 
Inestimable  historical  value.  .  Also,  I  would 
like  to  advise  you  that  this  Commission  Is 
ready  to  cooperate  at  all  times  with  this 
project." 

Dr.  Arauz  also  expressed  her  appreclatlcm 
Ct  tlie  general's  assurance  that  all  artifacts 
unearthed  not  used  In  the  rehabUltatlon 
will  b«  delivered  to  the  custody  of  Panama's 
National  Museum.    It  Is  expected  that  during 


a  later  stage  of  the  project,  volunteer  Army 
divers  will  search  for  Items  of  historical  value 
In  the  waters  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  old  fort  stands. 

Technical  asslstajice  will  come  later  from 
Dr.  Hale  Smith,  head  of  the  department  ot 
anthropology  and  archeology  of  Florida 
State  University.  He  recently  Inspected  the 
ruins  of  Fort  San  Lorenzo  and  prepared  an 
outline  of  useful  activities  which  the  Pana- 
manian and  VS.  scouts  will  begin  next 
Saturday. 

Cocn-dlnatlng  the  participation  of  Panama's 
Rover  Scouts  Is  Dr.  Teodoro  Arias,  a  well- 
known  physician.  Ted  O.  Kellogg,  Canal 
Zone  Scout  Executive  and  Lt.  Col.  Donald 
E.  Gray  are  representing  the  Canal  Zone 
and  U.S.  Army-sponsored  Scouts,  respectively. 

The  project  will  be  \inder  the  overall 
supervision  of  Hugh  H.  Gardner,  USARSO 
staff  historian. 

Groups  of  scouts  will  work  at  the  fort  each 
Saturday  for  an  Indefliilte  period.  As  work 
progresses  over  the  months,  more  ccmplex 
restoration  work  Is  planned  with  the  help 
of  USARSO  soldiers  who  possess  the  needed 
skills. 

Fort  San  Lorenzo,  completed  in  1597,  once 
was  one  of  the  most  Important  fortifications 
In  the  New  World.  Overlooking  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres  River, 
It  guarded  a  vital  point  In  the  flow  of  goods 
back  and  forth  across  the  Isthmus. 

Boats  loaded  with  manufactured  goods 
from  Europe  traveled  up  the  Chagres  to  the 
town  of  Cruces,  about  halfway  across  Panama 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Here  the  goods  were 
transferred  to  mule  trains  and  carried  to 
Panama  City. 

On  the  return  trip,  mules  laden  with  the 
riches  of  western  South  America  went  from 
Panama  City  to  Cruces.  Here  the  shipments 
were  transferred  to  boats  which  returned 
dawn  the  river  to  the  town  of  Chagres, 
guarded  by  Port  San  Lorenzo.  The  gold  of 
the  Incas  was  stored  In  warehouses  here 
while  awaiting  shipment  to  Spain. 

The  fort  was  sacked' by  Henry  Morgan's 
pirates  in   1670,   but  was  rebuilt  by  Spain. 


A  Prepotteroas  Jobless  Pay  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  12, 1966 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  aixl  News- 
Call  Bulletin  of  January  9  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  fair  and  honest  description  of 
the  terms  contained  In  HJl.  8282  if  It  is 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  same  man- 
ner as  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  editorial  follows: 
A  PanosTKSous  Joblcss  Pat  Bin. 

The  congressional  hopper  has  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  blU,  due  for  con- 
slderaton  this  month,  that  is  far  ranoved 
from   Its  piirported   objective. 

Unemployment  compensation,  as  originally 
and  almost  universally  accepted,  has  a  legit- 
imate purpose.  That  Is  to  bridge  the  payless 
gap  between  Jobs  of  a  worker  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Nobody  quarrels  with  that  principle  any 
more.  Most  States  have  the  necessary  laws. 
Indiistry  and  employers  fully  support  the 
■ystem.  Millions  of  Jobless  have  b»en  helped 
ovar  the  rough  spots  of  Involuntary  unem- 
ployment.   Improvements  In  the  system  have 


been  made  as  experience  Indicated  neces- 
sity for  them. 

But  the  presently  contemplated  legisla- 
tion runs  roughshod  over  all  experience. 

It  would  compensate  not  Just  workers  who 
lost  jobs,  but  these  who  voluntarily  quit, 
those  properly  discharged  for  misconduct  and 
those  who  refuse  to  accept  suitable  reemploy- 
ment. 

These  are  preposterous  departures  from 
concepts  of  compensation  for  unemploy- 
ment. 

They  would  not  merely  tide  over  the  job- 
less. 

They  would  underwrite  the  shiftless  and 
Incompetent. 

They  would  board  the  Indolent,  the 
shirkers,  and  the  parasites  at  the  table  of 
the  taxpayers. 

One  consequence  would  be  a  doubling  of 
State  unemployment  Insurance  costs  within 
6  years. 

Another  and  worse  consequence  would  be 
diversion  of  the  resources  of  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  to  malingerers  to 
the  detirment  of  the  deserving  unemployed. 
The  prime  function  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation should  be  to  sustain  a  jobless 
family  until  the  breadwinner  can  do  It. 

The  system  now  ptropoeed  would  not  be 
Insurance  against  unemployment.  It  would 
not  be  welfare  in  any  consclonable  sense.  It 
would  be  a  system  of  handouts,  a  place 
the  trough. 


Gold  and  the  Balance  of  Payments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKIfNSYLVAIfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  International  belance-of-payments 
problem  and,  more  specifically,  to  the 
question  of  wliat  positive  steps  can  be 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  deal  with 
it. 

It  has  been  my  position  for  some  time 
that  the  United  States  should  have  a  gold 
policy  which  does  not  protect  speculators 
from  lo6S. 

In  that  connection,  the  Honorable 
Sherman  J.  Maisel,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, made  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
study  of  this  problem  in  a  Dallas  speech 
last  November  11  entitled,  "Interest 
Rates.  Gold,  and  the  Balance  Of  Pay- 
ments." 

In  that  speech.  Governor  Maisel  noted 
tiiat  we  liave  already  taken  several  steps 
to  deal  with  the  problem,  including  the 
interest  equalization  tax  and  the  volun- 
tary foreign  credit  restraint  program. 
He  noted,  too,  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  toward  a  reconsideration  of 
our  income  tax  iJollcy  with  respect  to 
foreign  earnings. 

Another  major  improvement — 

Said  Governor  Maisel — 

alnved  particularly  at  speculative,  short-term 
money  flows,  which  have  had  a  most  desta- 
bilizing effect,  has  been  promised  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  widening  the  margin  of  permis- 
sible limits  of  exchange  rate  variation.  They 
olalm  that  broader  limits  would  cut  our 
short-term  speculative  capital  outflow  since 
the  ooBts  of  covering  forward  would  exceed 
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the  small  Interest  differentials  which  now 
le«l  to  capital  exports.  Trade  would  not  be 
Ihfluenced,  since  It  would  stlU  take  place 
eltoer  In  dollars  or  at  agreed  upon  exchange 

Governor  Maisel  then  said,  and  I  em- 
piiasize  tills  particiilarly 

They  have  suggested  that  we  broaden  the 
UmiU  by  widening  omx  gold  margins.  This 
would  have  to  be  done  by  lowering  the  pur- 
chase price  of  gold,  since  we  have  a  firm  na- 
tional commitment  to  maintain  the  seUlng 
price  at  <35  an  ounce.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress  recently  urged  a 
much  closer  examination  of  this  proposal 


scale  that  would  be  necessary  to  finance 
deficits  of  the  size  incurred  by  this  country 
Rather  than  pin  hopes  on  Ul-deflned  or 
defecUve  propoeaU  for  international  mone- 
tary reform,  the  United  States  as  the  world's 
banker  should  focus  on  the  Immediate  prob- 
lem of  devising  an  arrangement  that  wiu 
make  It  more  attractive  for  foreigners  to 
hold  dollars  and  riskier  for  them  to  hold 
gold.  Such  a  plan  will  be  outlined  In  an- 
other editorial. 
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Governor  Maisel  agrees  that  a  study  of 
the  pros  and  cons  of  this  type  of  proposal 
would  be  worthwhile. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  our  study 
and  understanding  of  this  entire  prob- 
lem, I  ask  leave  to  include  at  tills  point  in 
my  remarks  two  editorials  published  in 
tlie  Wastilngton  Post,  December  10  and 
December  11, 1965. 

A  Positive  Phogram — 1 
By  restricting  the  outflow  of  dollars  the 
administration  may  undermine  this  coun- 
try's position  of  leadership  and  inhibit  the 
growth  of  the  world  economy.  If  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  Is  ever  to  be 
solved  and  the  dangers  of  a  worldwide  stag- 
nation averted,  the  negative  strategy  of  re- 
sponding to  attacks  on  the  dollar  with  coim- 
terproducUve  restrictions  must  be  replaced 
by  a  poeltlve  program. 

Although  the  fact  seems  only  dimly  per- 
ceived, the  United  States  is  the  world's  bank- 
er. Dollars  provide  the  means  for  conduct- 
ing most  of  the  worlds  International  trade 
And  with  more  than  $80  billion  in  overseas 
investments.  thU  country  has  been  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  capital  funds  for  both  de- 
veloped and   underdeveloped   nations 

But  since  the  late  1950's  the  United  States 
has  not  behaved  as  a  banker  should.  Grow- 
ing banks  acUvely  seek  to  attract  more  de- 
poeiu.  But  the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
saying  to  Its  foreign  "depositors"— the  cen- 
tral banks.  Importers  and  others  who  hold 
dollars— "please,  please,  don't  cash  your  dol- 
lani  in  for  gold."  And  the  foreign  doUar 
holders  react  very  much  as  domestic  bank 
depositors  would  If  they  were  asked  not  to 
demand  cash.  They  become  restive  about 
holding  large  dollar  claims  even  though  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has  held  ud 
much  better  than  that  of  gold,  and  even 
though  short-term  dollar  securities,  unUke 
gold,  earn  Interest. 

The  alarm  which  has  caused  this  country 
to  embrace  protectionist  policies  In  an  ef- 
fort to  stop  the  outflow  of  capital  funds 
dOM  not  stem  from  the  weakness  of  the 
dollar.  If  the  dollar  were  really  weak  It 
would  not  be  widely  held  as  a  reserve  cur- 
rency, and  there  would  be  a  massive  flight 
of   capital    from   this   country.      Instead   of 

\x^\  *^*  ''""°'*  **  °°*  ^e'1  by  foreigners. 
What  Impels  the  Government  to  adopt  un- 
wise and  unworkable  policies  Is  the  fear  that 
the  gold  stock  wUl  be  depleted. 

The  policymakers  reason  that  by  eliminat- 
ing the  payments  deficit  they  wUl  protect 
the  gold  stock  and  at  the  same  time  force 
the  Europeans  to  agree  to  a  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system  that  would 
^esumably  solve  the  dollar  deficit  problem. 
But  those  hopes  rest  on  a  fragile  base  The 
gold  thirst  that  caused  Prance  to  cash  In 
more  than  »747  million  in  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  Is  rooted  In  politics,  not 
economics.  There  Is,  then,  little  reason  to 
hope  that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
a  workable  scheme  for  monetary  reform 
And  U  there  were  an  agreement.  It  U  un- 
likely that  the  new  or  reformed  mechanism 
would  be  capable  of  creating  reserves  on  the 


A  PosmvE  Program — n 
Instead  of  encouraging  foreigners  to  hold 
more  dollars  and  less  gold,  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  produce  the  opposite  effect 
By  supporting  the  gold  price  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  By*  cents,  plus  or  minus 
one-fourth  percent  on  either  side  of  the 
parity  price  of  935  an  ounce,  the  United 
StatM  encourages  those  who  expect  that 
the  dollar  will  be  devalued  through  a  rise 
In  the  Treasury's  gold  price.  It  la  as  if  Amer- 
icans, who  are  not  permitted  to  buy  or  hold 
gold  Within  this  country,  were  assured  that 
the  Government  would  support  the  stock  of 
the  (mythical)  Tasmoc  Corp.  to  within  one- 
fourth  percent  of  Its  par  value.  If  the  sup- 
ply of  Tasmoc  shares  were  more  or  less  fixed 
holders  would  be  extremely  reluctant  to  part 

!^  .^  .  fl^^^'^'^P*  **  "^^  ^^^'^  pices.  And 
so  It  is  With  gold.  So  long  as  Its  price  U  not 
permitted  to  fall  much  below  $34.91  ner 
ounce,  those  who  are  betting  on  an  Increase 
have  an  almost  certain,  one-way  opUon 
Suppose,  however,  that  the  United  States 

^^^^^J^^^"^  *^*  ^°^^  margins  by  10  percent 
on   either  side   of  parity   so  that   the   gold 

£fi''Kn''^''S  P^^"ed  to  fiuctuate  between 
$31.60  and   $38.50   an   ounce.     Within   that 

^H**;,?.*^"**  "  "^^^  *»  "»e  present  one. 
gold  holders,  fearing  a  substentlal  drop  in 
the  price,  would  tend  to  sell  whMiever  the 
upper  margin  was  approached. 

A  more  freely  functioning  gold  market,  by 
^^^^  °f^.°*  '^'y  '^'^y-  ''""Jd  provide 
wlth^.^nT'^*^'?'  '°'  ^^'^  ^-S-  gold  stock. 
With  a  high  price  the  Treasury  gold  stock 
would  go  farther  In  settling  d^lilr  clL^ 
A  low  price  would  favor  those  countries  that 
held  on  to  their  dollars.  Increases  in  the 
price  of  gold  by  this  market  route  would 
not  involve  a  devaluation  since  the  exchange 
^-^  between  the  dollar  and  other  currencies 
need  not  be  affected. 

In   fact   one   of   the   principal    objects   of 

system  of  fixed  exchange  rates  between  na- 
tional currencies.  Business  has  a  weU 
founded  preference  for  fixed  exchange  rates- 
for  the  assurance  that  the  dollar  price  of 
ft-ancs  or  the  franc  price  of  pounds  sterling 
will  not  widely  fluctuate  from  day  to  day 
^<^f  t'^esys^'n  of  fixed  exchange  rates  can- 
not  survive  If  the  United  States,  m  the  worid's 
banker,  Ui  subjected  to  blackmailing  threats 

w^nM  ^^  °^  «°''*-  "^"^^  gold  marglM 
would  place  a  price  tag  on  the  threats  that 
the  Europeans  can  now  make  at  no  cost  to 
ri^'"'*'-  ^'^  *^^"»  ^°'^'^  be  more  far- 
^M^.^.  ''°'^'1"^°'=«'  "  cooperation  in 
maintaining  a  system  of  wider  gold  points 
were  not  forthcoming.  po'nis 

Hifc^f.*^  '^1  ^^"'^  ^"*1  °tber  countries, 
mssatUfled    with    the    wide    gold    margins 

r!fl  .J^  '^  ^^''^  currencies  to  gS^d- 
rather  than  to  the  dollar  as  they  do  now— 
and  established  narrow  gold  margins  of  their 
own.     TTiere  would  then  be  a  "franc  bl<x" 

S«5.K,  ",-"  '"*^"  *^**  *0"1'»  be  linked  by 
flexible  exchange  rates. 

If  the  franc  bloc  countries  dumped  their 
f °"^"  ^  buy  gold,  their  currencteTwoSd 
appreciate— become  more  expensive  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dolIa^.^  And  with  appreciated 
cuirencles,  the  balance-of-paymente  surplus 
of  the  franc  bloc— if  there  were  one— would 
soon  be  eliminated  as  their  exports  slumped 
and  Imports  swelled.  Conversely  U  the  doSar 
bloc  were  Ui  surplus  and  the  franc  bloc  in 


deficit,  purchases  by  th«  franc  bloc  would 
soon  cause  the  dollar  to  appreciate 

Unlike  any  of  the  propowils  for  Interna- 
tlonal  monetary  reform,  the  widening  of  the 
gold  polnte  can  be  effected  by  a  slmnle 
majority  of  votes  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  And  this  country  could  easilv 
carry  the  issue  under  the  system  of  weighted 
voting.  " 

The  administration's  defensive  policlea 
point  toward  worldwide  stagnation,  th« 
proliferation  of  protectionist  measures  and 
the  ultimate  breakdown  of  the  international 
monetary  system.  Widening  the  gold  mar- 
gins offers  a  very  real  hope  of  reversing  those 
dangerous  trends  and  permitting  this  coun- 
try to  perform  Ita  functions  as  the  worid's 
banker. 


Address    by    Committioner    George    H. 
Hearn,  of  the  Federal  Maritine  Com- 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie  R«c- 
ORD,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  by 
Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn.  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  before 
the  1965  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Maritime  Trade  Department,  APL-CIO 
at  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  on  December  7, 

Remarks  or  Commissionis  Geosgs  H.  Hzark, 
or  THE  Federal  Mariume  Commission  Bk- 
roRK  THE   1965   Biennial   Convkntion   of 
THE  MARrriME  Trades  Department.  AFL- 
CIO,  AT  San  Francisco,  Decembbi  7,  1985 
It  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  have  been  Invited, 
by  your  president,  Paiil  HaU,  to  appear  at 
this   biennial   convention   of   the   maritime 
Trades  Department  of  the  AFt-ciO     Only  8 
months  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
also  at  Mr.  HaU's  invitation,  at  the  Seamen^, 
International   Union   Convention   in   Wash- 
ington, D.C,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  as 
one  who  formerly  held  union  membership 
and  as  one  who  appreciates  the  beneflu  that 
organized  labor  has  conferred  upon  our  en- 
tire society,  I  feel  very  much  at  home  talk- 
ing with  the  delegates  of  men  organized  in 
the    furtherance    of    our    noble    marlUme 
callings.  "— *i«»±i» 

AH  of  you  wiu  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  this 
la   a   memorable   date.     Only    24   years   ago 
today,  December  7.  1941,  a  day  of  Ignomlnous 
Infamy,  Americans  were  called  upon  to  show 
their  mettle,  and  in  the  ensuing  4  years  the 
world  witnessed  the  greatest  example  of  the 
harnessing  of  resolve  and   ability  that  ha* 
ever  been  known.    And  you  o*"  the  maritime 
trades,  all  too  frequently  subjected  to  "pork 
barrel"    attacks,    are    entitled    to    especial 
plaudlU  from  the  entire  free  world,  for  ihere 
was  not  only  no  work  stoppage  or  slow  down 
m  your  trades  during  those  awesome  times 
but  a  record  of  self -sacrificing,  wholehearted 
dedication     which     enabled     the    American 
merchant  marine  and  American  shlpbulld- 
ing  to  offer  the  free  world  the  logistic  where- 
withal which  was  absolutely  essential  to  suc- 
cessfully  prosecute   the   war.    In   the   Im- 
mediate postwar  years,  your  still  unstinted 
^orts  contributed  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  free  world  which   enabled  the  contUi- 
uaUon  of  Western  culture. 

Historically,  American  shipping  has  beea 
seemingly  put  upon  and.  sadly,  cast  — mh  m 
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tite  cycles  of  peril  »nd  aecutity  have  been 
Interpreted  by  men  ot  short  memory  and 
convenient  economy.  As  President  Johnson 
*  stated  In  referring  to  the  contributions  made 
by  tboae  engaged  In  maritime  matters,  "In- 
ternational commerce  and  the  ships  which 
make  It  possible.  h*ve  contributed  im- 
measurably to  America's  greatness.  The 
seas  and  ships  and  seafaring  men  are  an 
Integral  part  of  this  country's  past,  present, 
and  future." 

And  Congressman  John  Roonet,  an  astute 
.  observer  of  Government  spending,  especially 
In  the  maritime  field,  has  said,  "Our  country 
has  gotten  much  more  out  of  the  merchant 
marine  than  the  merchant  marine  ever  got 
out  of  the  country." 

I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  these  state- 
ments and  agree  that  we  can  HI  afford  to 
neglect  our  merchant  marine,  particularly  at 
tttls  point  In  history. 

So  today  Is  a  slgiia}  day  for  me.  on  behalf 
of  seafaring  men,  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  countrymen  your  devotion  to  Nation  not 
only  tn  peace  and  In  war.  in  International 
hostility,  but  In  worldwide  commercial  re- 
juvenation, as  well. 

The  position  of  our  Nation  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world,  the  size  and  potential  power 
of  the  nncommltted  world,  together  with  our 
conxmerclal  preeminence  as  a  trading  na- 
tion, aptart  from  the  aspects  of  national  de- 
fense, seem  to  cry  out  for  the  continuation, 
•▼en  the  escalation  of  our  ability  to  build, 
maintain,  service,  and  operate  ships.  Conse- 
qusQtly,  your  arts  and  skills  which  our  Re- 
public has  found  to  be  so  essential  at  each 
aqd  every  crisis  which  our  Nation  has  faced, 
must  be  preserved  and  nurtured. 

Almost  everyone  In  this  country,  I  suspect, 
la  aware  that  these  are  critical  times  for  the 
American  merchant  marine.  American  ship- 
building, their  related  Indiistries,  and  for 
American  wage  earners  who,  particxilarly  In 
times  of  national  peril,  make  these  industries 
•o  efficient.  And  the  debates  centering  about 
Tarlouj  remedies  offered  to  cure  shipping  ills 
have  virtually  embroiled  the  entire  Nation. 
So  It  la  with  some  wonderment  that  I  meet 
the  realization  that  many  people  throughout 
the  land — and  I  Include  people  In  shipping 
and  related  circles — assume  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  has  a  role  to  play  in 
tbs  maintenance  of  an  adequate  U.S. -flag 
fleet,  the  administration  of  cargo-preference 
laws,  vessel  construction  programs,  vessel 
manning  scales,  and  even  safety  of  life  at 
sea. 

While  I  am  sure  that  no  one  here  labors 
under  that  misapprehension,  nevertheless,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state, 
»lb«U  briefly,  the  functions  and  responsi- 
btlltles  of  the  Commission.  As  you  know, 
the  Commission  was  created  In  1961,  when 
ths  old  Federal  Maritime  Board  was  abolished. 
The  1961  reorganization  vested  all  regulatory 
responsibilities,  primarily  economic  In  na- 
ture, tn  the  Commission,  and  left  to  the 
Maritime  Administration,  an  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  promo- 
tional responsibilities  for  maintaining  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine  pursuant 
to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  We  all 
are  aware  of  the  truly  difficult  promotional 
problems  that  labor,  Industry,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment are  faced  with,  and  are  familiar  with 
the  dedicated.  If  nevertheless  diverse,  efforts 
championed  by  various  Interests  to  come  to 
grips  with  these  enormous  challenges. 

The  C<Mnmlsslon,  by  reason  of  its  enabling 
•ct.  is  not  Involved  tn  these  matters  per  se. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  erf  course,  that  we 
do  not  have  vexing  maritime  problems  of 
our  own.  Basically,  the  Commission  admin- 
isters the  Shipping  Act  and  the  Intercoastai 
Shipping  Act.  Ths  Intercoastai  Shipping 
Act  empowers  us  to  regulate  common  car- 
riers tn  our  off-shore  domestic  trades,  termi- 
nal operators,  a:nd  freight  forwarders.  Un- 
der this  mandate,  while  we  do  not  license 
carriers,    as    do    ths    Interstate    Commerce 


Conunlssion  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
we  do  have  very  broad  powers  over  the  car- 
rier's level  of  rates  and  practices,  and  under 
it  we  license  freight  forwarders  not  on  the 
basis  of  convenience  or  necessity  but  under 
standards  of  fitness,  and  we  oversee  the  op- 
erations of  terminal  operators,  generally,  on 
the  basis  of  fairness. 

Under  the  Shipping  Act.  the  Commission 
exercises  authority  over  carriers  and  confer- 
ences of  carriers  in  our  foreign  trades.  By 
far  the  lion's  share  of  our  work,  and  the  more 
complex,  delicate  challenges,  arise  under  this 
act.  In  carrying  out  its  reeponslbillties  un- 
der the  Shipping  Act.  the  Commission  does 
not  regulate  as  to  flag.  American-  and  for- 
eign-flag vessels  enjoy  like  privileges,  and 
each  must  measure  up  to  the  same  standards 
of  conduct.  This  fact  seems  surprising  to 
many,  but  I  feel  that  it  should  be  understood 
readily  when  it  is  realized  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  regulate  common  carriers  ex- 
cept In  their  posture  as  necessary  instru- 
ments for  American  international  commerce. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  it  may  be  said  that  one 
of  the  essential  reasons  for  the  Commis- 
sion's existence  Is  the  obligation  to  Insure 
that  American  exporters  and  Importers  are 
treated  fairly  by  the  carriers  and  conferences 
of  carriers  which  they  must  rely  on  to  con- 
duct their  business.  This  obligation  of  the 
Commission  was  plainly  strengthened  by 
amendments  to  the  act  in  1961.  which  require 
the  filing  of  their  tariffs  by  carriers  cover- 
ing both  import  and  export  rates,  and  by 
requiring  that  such  rates  may  be  charged. 
These  statutory  requirements  have  resulted 
In  shippers  and  consignees  being  able  to 
establish,  before  they  ship,  exactly  what  their 
freight  costs  will  be  and.  more  Importantly, 
in  knowing  what  their  competitors  must  pay 
for  transportation.  The  difficult  problems 
stemming  from  rate  disparities  which  are 
most  onerous  tot  our  export  commerce, 
should  be  eased  somewhat  after  January, 
when  under  our  new  General  Order  13,  in- 
bound tariffs — as  well  as  outbound — will  be 
required  to  be  filed  In  a  particular  form  and 
manner.  The  economic  'ktrides  now  being 
made  by  our  foreign  comjjetitors  make  it 
difficult  enough  for  our  exporters  to  lay  down 
their  goods  in  foreign  marketplaces.  Un- 
justified rates  which  saddle  American  ex- 
porters with  an  unwarranted  burden  simply 
cannot  be  tolerated.  The  Commission  has 
been  wrestling  with  this  problem  long  and 
hard,  and  I  mention  it  here  only  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  we  too  have  trying 
Issues  before  us.  and  to  demonstrate  the 
different  responsibilities  cast  upon  the  Com- 
mission as  compared  to  those  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies.  And  we  all  agree 
that  these  problems  must  be  satisfactorily 
solved  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

While  you  will  be  addressed  here  in  con- 
vention by  many  other  men  from  various 
walks  of  life  with  different  obligations.  I 
thought  I  would  leave  the  maritime  promo- 
tional field  to  those  entrusted  with  that 
prime  responsibility.  I  thought,  however, 
that  for  a  few  moments  we  might  all  reflect  on 
the  responslbilties  of  delegates  in  the  labor 
movement  and  your  responsibility  to  the 
rank  and  file.  Aqd  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  labor  philosophy,  what  your  prede- 
cessors In  the  labor  movement  have  gained 
for  you  and  your  members  and  what  goals 
you  are  attempting  to  attain. 

Labor  unions  have  been  organized  to  help 
each  individual  man  or  member  to  better 
his  conditions. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  great  founda- 
tion laid  down  in  former  centuries  and  even 
enunciated  in  the  Bible  from  which  much 
of  our  20th  century  labor  philosophy  stems. 
"By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  thou  shalt  earn 
thy  bread."  Genesis  3:  19.  To  labor  is  to 
•xert  oneself  for  the  sake  of  procuring  what 
Is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  life  which 
most  Importantly  Is  self-preservation. 

A  man's  labor  bears  two  notes  or  charac- 


ters. First  of  all.  It  Is  personal,  since  the  ex- 
ertion of  Individual  strength  belongs  to  the 
Individual  who  puts  it  forth.  Secondly, 
man's  labor  is  necessary;  for  without  the  re- 
sult of  labor  he  cannot  live.  Self-preserva- 
tion is  a  law  of  nature,  which  must  be 
obeyed.  The  lat>or  of  the  workingman  is 
not  only  his  personal  attribute,  but  It  is 
necessary:  and  this  makes  all  the  difference, 
because  the  preservation  of  life  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  one  and  all.  It  follows, 
then,  that  eaoh  man  has  the  right  to  pro- 
cure what  Is  required  in  order  to  live,  and 
the  workingman  can  procure  it  only  through 
work  and  wages. 

While  it  may  be  assumed  that  workingman 
and  employer  should,  as  a  rule,  make  free 
agreements,  even  regarding  wages,  neverthe- 
less, there  underlies  a  dictate  of  natural  Jus- 
tice more  imperious  and  ancient  than  any 
bargain  between  man  and  man.  namely,  that 
the  laborer's  remuneration  ought  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  a  frugal  and  well-behaved 
wage  earner.  If  through  inequitable  circum- 
stances, the  workingman  must  accept  harsh 
conditions  or  insufficient  wages  because  an 
employer  will  afford  him  no  better,  he  is 
made  the  victim  of  force  and  Injustice.  In 
these  and  similar  questions,  the  role  of  labor 
unions  is  absolutely  essential,  and  In  order 
to  supersede  Government  intervention,  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  the  wage  earner, 
good  faith  labor-management  adn^lnistra- 
tion  must  result  in  Justice  and  equity  for  all. 

Unless  I  miss  the  mark,  your  own  serious 
deliberations  here  Involve  an  assessment  of 
your  own  past,  an  analysis  of  the  present 
state  of  your  affairs  and  a  careful  prognosis 
of  the  foreseeable  future.  You  have,  as  have 
all  of  organized  labor,  much  to  be  proud  of. 
Apart  from  your  contributions  to  national 
defense,  your  tenacious  persistence  has  given 
our  people  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
the  world.  And  your  obllgapons  as  you  dis- 
charge them  not  only  here  in  convention, 
but  in  the  daily  conduct  of  your  affairs,  af- 
fects the  warp  and  woof  of  our  entire 
economy. 

First  of  all  you  representatives  of  your 
fellow  workingmen  are  in  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal fiduciaries.  Whatever  you  do,  or  do 
not  do,  directly  affects  the  ability  of  your 
members  to  live  in  the  dignity  to  which  they 
are  entitled.  Thus  your  responsibility  to 
them  is  one  of  the  highest  trust. 

It  is  no  longer  revolutionary  to  urge,  as 
it  was  when  Pope  Leo  Xm  stated  It  in  1891, 
in  the  encyclical  "Berum  Novarum,"  that 
working  conditions  which  unduly  endanger 
health  and  safety  cannot  be  tolerated  and 
that  wages,  due  to  the  Inherent  dignity  of 
man,  must  be  such  as  to  keep  him  and  his 
family  in  reasonable  comfort.  Today,  how- 
ever, new  economic  dangers  pose  unknown 
threats  to  the  well  being  and  security  of 
workingmen.  and  these  dangers  loom  par- 
ticularly large  for  Americans  in  the  mari- 
time trades.  Consequently,  by  the  exer- 
cise of  your  obligations,  you  must  act  Justly 
and  wisely.  In  order  to  give  to  your  members 
that  degree  of  leadership  and  protection  to 
which  they  are  entitled.  Yet  your  actions 
must  not  be  such  as  to  let  short-term  bene- 
fits result  In  longrun  ruination.  Good  faith 
efforts  must  be  made  to  accommodate,  with 
as  little  human  dislocation  as  possible,  new 
and  Improved  methods  of  carrjring  on  busi- 
ness. For  If  the  steamship,  the  terminal. 
or  the  shipbuilding  industries  cannot  keep 
npace  in  this  fast  moving  competitive  world. 
by  dovetailing  the  more  efficient  methods  of 
operation  with  the  workingman's  right  to 
earn  a  living  and  enjoy  his  natural  dig- 
nity, there  well  may  be  no  Jobs  to  protect 
and  no  profits  to  be  earned.  But  I  do  not 
envision  the  enlightened  leadership  of  the 
labor  movement  In  this  country  today  to 
blindly  cast  aside  its  obligations  any  more 
than  It  has  cast  aside  Its  opportunities.  As 
some  evidence  of  responsible  labor  states- 
manship, I  want  to  quote  an  accolade  from 
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the  current  Issue  of  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York's  monthly  economic  let- 
ter: 

"Through  most  of  the  late  fortlea  and 
fifties,  wages  rose  at  a  considerably  faster 
pace  than  productivity,  and  unit  labor  costs 
rose  accordingly,  m  the  last  4-year  period, 
not  only  have  productivity  gains  been 
greater  than  In  earlier  periods,  but  wage 
increases  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
earlier  and  more  nearly  in  Uns  with  pro- 
ductivity gains." 

The  problems  now  facing  the  maritime  in- 
dustries, of  course,  also.  In  different  forms 
confront  labor.    It  may  very  well  be  said  that 
maritime  arts  and  skills  have  reached  a  cross- 
roads.    But  reasonable  men  must  postulate 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  need  a  force  of  maritime 
skUls  and  that  we  cannot  afford  to  permit 
these  skills  to  atrophy.     As  technology  ad- 
vances,  socioeconomic    concern   must   keep 
pace.    And  this  requires  a  Arm  voice  on  the 
part  of  labor  In  the  counsels  M  direction 
Pope  John  XXni,  in  his  enclycllcal  "Mater  et 
Maglstra,"  in  1961.  recognizing  that  indus- 
tries     undergo      "sudden      and      profound 
changes"  stated:  "workers  should  be  allowed 
to  play  an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  an 
enterprise"  and  pointed  out  that,  "those  who 
are  daily  Involved  In  an  enterprise  must  not 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  silent  per- 
formers"; concluding  "it  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  that,  besides  the  holders  of  capital 
or  their  representatives,  the  workers  also   or 
those  who  represent  their  rights,  demands 
and  asplraUons,  should  have  some  place  in 
such  authorities  or  Institutions." 

Those  who  would  deny  labor's  place  In 
management  counseU  Ignore  not  only  nat- 
ural Justice  and  betray  the  concept  of  man's 
universal  dignity,  but  they  also  deny  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Labor  has  always  been  the 
well  spring  of  prosperity,  and  organized  labor 
has  facilitated  the  distribution  of  wealth 

All  of  yoiu-  deliberations,  I  am  sure  will  be 
tampered  by  your  historical  and  well  "known 
If  not  publicized,  sense  of  duty:  First  to  your 
members  to  whom  yqu  owe  the  highest  obll- 
gaUon,  secondly  to  the  Industry  of  which  you 
are  a  most  essential  element,  and  thirdly  to 
^-i*  '^^^°\  ^°°^-  ^  **>«  Public  interest.  If 
^n«  ,,'  ""^^^^^y  "^  Nation  win  prosper 
politically  and  socially,  and  will  1^  ^e 
world  to  an  era  of  enlightened  peace 

In  closing,  I  wish  you  the  very  best  of  suc- 
ff!L  ,°  ^°'^  convention  and  trust  that  frcsn 
It  wui  come  meaningful  guides,  not  only  for 
your  own  undertakings,  but  for  the  assistance 
Of  our  necessary  maritime  Industries 
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tJ^^^^  ^^h  ^-  Speaker,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  our  coUeagues  the  fol- 
lowing keynote  speech,  "How  Educa- 
tional Broadcasters  Can  Enslave  Com- 
^^^  Broadcasters."  by  Mr.  Gordon 
JB.  McLendon  of  station  KLIP  In  Dallas 
Tex.  The  speech  was  the  keynote  ad- 
ar^  before  the  22d  convention  of  the 
National  Honorary  Radio  and  Television 
^^^^  111  Houston  last  year,  and  was 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  broad- 
casting industry,  m  my  opinion,  it  rep- 
resents a  construcUve  approach  to  the 
needs  of  educational  broadcasters: 


How  Educational  Broadcasteu  Can  Ensij^v* 
CoMmntAi.  Broadcastkss 
(By    Gordon    B.    McLendon) 
I  am  honored  to  make  the  keynote  address 
at  this  22d  convention  of  the  NaUonal  Hon- 
orary Radio  and  Television  Fraternity. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  many  of  you  here 
tonight  are  educators  and  many  more  will 
be.  All  of  you  share  my  devotion  to  radio 
and  television. 

With  each  rising  sun.  the  role  of  the  educa- 
tional broadcaster  becomes  more  Important 
The  careful  watch  kept  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  made  all 
thoughtful  radio  broadcasters  more  cogni- 
zant of  their  service  responsibilities  In  edu- 
cational programming.  And  the  growing 
educational  television  Industry— and  It  is 
an  Industry— is  ever  more  powerful  In  its  in- 
fluence upon  those  who  wish  to  learn 

And  yet.  educational  broadcasters  continue 
to  miss  their  greatest  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement. What  If.  for  instance,  you  in 
educational  broadcasting  could  make  the 
most  powerful  commercial  radio  and  televi- 
sion stations  in  your  city  your  determined 
and  aggressive  allies?  What  If  the  commer- 
cial stations  affirmatively  promoted  your  pro- 
grams on  their  airwaves,  offered  you  constant 
assistance,  and  regarded  you  as  a  clear  aUy 
rather  than,  passively,  regarding  you  as 
something  a  Federal  agency  required  that 
one  offer  lip  service? 

..^J^f*  ^J'  ''^y-  ^'^  ***"*  tJ^e  "tie  of  this 
si^ech:  How  Educational  Broadcasters  Can 
Help  Commercial  Br6idcasters  " 

In  that  tlUe  Is  the- secret  of  making  com- 
mercial stations  your  slave.  Whatsoever  ye 
sow  that  shall  ye  also  reap.  If  one  takes  off 
life  8  conveyor  belt,  he  must  put  back  on  In 
equa  measure.  What  you  want  from  com- 
merclal  broadcasting  operations,  you  must 
be  prepared  to  return  in  kind. 

But  nonprofit,  educational  broadcasters 
have  largely  missed  this  richly  rewarding  er- 

fTn^Tl*"  .''''*''  P"""  ''"°-  ^o"  ^^  educa- 
tional broadcasting  are  frequently  calling 
upon  commercial  operations  for  help  of  all 

5^^^??*"™^  """"^y-  °'  support  for  a 
fund-raising  program,  sometimes  equipment, 
sometimes  promotion,  sometimes  advlce-I 
but.  Whatever,  constantly  seeking  the  help 
and  support  of  commercial  operators.     N<H 

^^H,^"*''"^-  "^  "*  ^^'^  ^y  yo"  for  edi- 
torial support  in  a  project  important  to  edu- 
cational broadcasters.  Almost  weekly,  in  all 
of  the  markets  in  which  we  operate  we  are 
f^.^J^  belp  by  one  ot  another  educational 
iMtltutlon.  To  quote  a  famous  comic,  "a 
friend  in  need  Is  a  pest."  But  to  put  it  more 
correctly,  a  friend  In  need  who  r^lveslSS 
does  not  return,  quickly  becomes  a  crashing 

nfl?ri?f  *  f  *-^y  "*«et»  What  have  you 
offered  in  return?  What  have  you  put  b^ 
on  the  conveyor  belt?  What  have  you  done 
iZJ^'  J^  ***  commercial  broadcasters  to 
create  a  debt  of  gratitude  from  them?    What 

^ZJ^'t  'fT^'  ^*  "*  '^"^  ""tie  our 
speech     tonight;      "How     The     Educational 

Broadcaster/'    It  can  be  done.    It  is  easy.    It 
w  Here  is  how  to  enslave  us: 

First  of   aU,  we   commercial   broadcasters 

Co'L^fl'  ^"^  ""•  ^^^••'^  Communic^loM 
Commission  to  make  periodic  surveys  of  our 
community  to  determine  the  ways  In  whl^ 
our  stations  may  best  serve  not  only  Se  com 
munlty  to  which  we  are  licensed  WZi 
area  which  our  signal  serves— It  is  our  obll- 
ITthf^  to  <U«over  that  programing  not  being 
!„H  .»,°5*''^  **  ^^'  <»  inadequately  offered 
n^h^'.f  T^*^^  ''^^^^  ^  '°  »^elt  and. 
further,  it  Is  our  obligation,  to  attempt  to 
program  ourselves  accordingly.  The  FOC's 
survey  requirement  is  a  good  one,  at  least 
Xor  our  stations,  because  we  always  learn 
much  in  taking  these  surveys 

Let  me  suggest  that  you  begin  your  effort 
to  enslave  the  commercial  broadcaster  as 
students  or  teachers,  by  conducting  a  slnUUr 
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thoroughgoing  survey  of  all  commercial 
broadcasters  in  your  area  of  service  In  an  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
broadcasters  and  then  assist  them  In  fulfill- 
ing those  needs  to  the  best  of  your  ablUty 
This  survey  of  management  personnel,  sales 
personnel,  programing  and  engineering  per- 
sonnel wUl  produce  valuable  information  for 
you.  Commercial  stations  wiu  be  flattered, 
appreciative,  and,  incidentally,  amaeed 

I  can  think  of  many  quesUons  for  this 
survey  of  commercial  station  personnel- 

1.  What  type  of  personnel  do  you  parUc- 
ularly  need? 

2.  Here,  sir.  Is  our  course  of  study — what 
do  you  think  Is  omitted? 

3.  How  often  have  the  personnel  of  our 
noncommercial  station  called  on  you  to  vol- 
unteer assistance,  or  ask  if  there  was  any- 
thing we  could  do  for  you? 

4.  Eto  you  think  we  In  educaUonal  broad- 
casUng  should  editorialize? 

5.  What  Issues  do  you  think  we  should 
editorialize  upon? 

6.  What  Information  are  you  receiving 
about  our  station  or  communlcattons  or 
speech  department? 

7.  What  Information  would  too   llks  to 

receive?  '        ^^ 

8.  If  we  provide  you  with  releases  is  It 
possible  to  set  up  a  deflnite  schedius  of 
newscasts  on  which  they  will  be  heard? 

9.  How  often,  sir,  do  you  listen  to  or  watch 
our  station?  w»«^ 

10.  Which  programs  do  you  enjoy  or  ao- 
preclate  the  best?  j«.v  «  "p- 

11.  Would  you  be  wUUng  to  cross-plun 
some  of  our  programs  If  we  cross-plug  some 
of  yours?  ^  ^ 

12  Can  we  set  up  some  sort  of  speclflc 
schedule  of  cross-plugs  right  now? 

13.  Have  you  ever  visited  our  station,  sir? 

14.  Could  we  set  up  an  exact  time  now  for 
your  visit? 

15.  Have  you  any  spare  equipment— how- 
ever small?  Would  you  ask  your  chief  engi- 
neer to  check?    I  WUl  write  you  a  r«nlndter. 

10  In  which  ot  your  pubUc  service  proj- 
ects do  you  think  we  might  aastet? 

17.  Have  you  any  commercial  accounts 
you  think  our  stxidents  could  assist  you 
with— for  Instance,  by  making  surveys  or  by 
attempung  to  create  attractive  commercials? 
Don't  think  you  won't  get  hU  attention 
there. 

18.  Do  you  need  any  market  or  otter  re- 
search daU  our  educational  staff  could  heln 
you  gather?  '' 

19.  Would  yoti  like  us  to  send  certain  of 
our  personnel  to  work  for  you  a  hours  each 
week  at  no  cost  to  you? 

20.  Could  we  set  up  a  speclflc  schedule  of 
their  work  hours  right  now? 

31.  Have  you  any  on-the-alr  audience  pro- 
motions in  which  we  might  consider  a  co- 
operative effort? 

22.  Do  you  have  need  for  flrst-ttcket  an- 
nouncers?   Can  we  train  flist-Ucket  men  for 

23.  In  the  field  of  new^  are  there  news- 
stories  about  our  school's  activities  which 
you  would  like  to  have  our  department  or 
station  feed  to  your  news  department? 

24.  Could  you  feed  us  any  local  news- 
stories?     Under  what  circumstances? 

25.  Would  you  be  wUllng.  at  your  studios 
to  answer  questions  from  our  students  for  1 
hour  each  month?  Could  we  set  up  definite 
times  and  dates  right  now^ 

Now,  these  25  questions  are  only  the  be- 
ginning. Now  that  you've  made  up  your 
mind  to  put  It  back  on  the  belt,  you  should 
be  able  to  think  of  all  gorts  of  questions 
to  help  you  determine  how  you  can  help  the 
commercial  broadcaster  and  how  he  can  help 
you  And  he  will  help  you  if  you  help  him. 
Dont  be  discouraged  If  he  doesn't  redpro- 
^te  all  your  kindnesses  the  first  few  times 
KlU  him  with  kindness— embarrass  him. 
And  if  one  or  two  commercial  operators  faU 
to  return  your  efforts  at  assistance,  dont 
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flinch — the  others  will  not  disappoint  you. 
Keep  plugging — everybody  will  be  astounded 
at  your  persistence.  And  remember  that 
where  one  or  two  operators  dont  show  reci- 
procity, this  Is  good,  too— you've  learned  who 
to  work  with  and  who  not  to  work  with.  It  Is 
like  your  friends — it  takes  a  while  to  sep- 
arate the  producers  from  the  nonproducers 
and  the  friends  frcxn  the  mere  close  acquaint- 
ances. Oet  ready  to  be  disappointed  In  some 
of  them.  More  Important,  get  ready  for  one 
of  the  greatest  experiences  of  your  life. 

Now  how  do  I  further  enclave  the  oom- 
merolal  broadcaster? 

First,  to  begin  with,  call  him  often  and 
write  him  often.  Keep  yoiir  calls  and  your 
lettws  short.     But  keep  In  steady  contact. 

Second,  keep  the  commercial  broadcasters' 
name  on  your  airwaves — twice  a  month  If 
possible.  That'll  keep  his  attention.  How 
do  you  keep  bl«  name  on  the  air?  Well, 
what  station  doesnt  have  something  it  wants 
promoted  or  publicized  on  your  station — 
news  of  expansion  or  earnings,  or  new  per- 
sonnel, or  new  programing.  What  new 
boards  Cft  directors  has  the  manager  Joined? 
What  success  stories  or  hunKirous  features 
has  the  program  director  to  relate?  What 
nevrs  stories  can  you  carry  and  credit  the 
name  of  a  commercial  station's  newscaster? 
Names  are  your  most  precious  weapon. 

Third,  ask  your  commercial  broadcaster 
for  permission  occasionally  to  use  bis  edlto- 
rtala  as  "guest  editorials."  Don't  fall  to  use 
his  call  letters  profxiaely. 

Fourth,  get  your  staff  to  monitor  his  sta- 
tion and  put  on  regular  public  service  an- 
nouncements of  your  oiwn,  plugging  those 
shows  on  his  statlMi  which  you  believe 
would  be  of  Interest  to  your  listeners. 

nfth,  quite  gratuitously,  you  can  do  a 
quantitative  and  even  a  qualitative  survey 
at  his  listening  audience  and  offer  him.  In 
confidence,  the  data  for  his  particular  ata- 

tlOD. 

Sixth,  you  can  call  up  once  In  a  while  sim- 
ply to  ask  for  advice.  There's  nothing  quite 
so  flattering  as  being  asked  for  advice. 

Seventh,  don't  be  afraid  at  use  other  sta- 
tions' call  letters  on  yo«v  airwaves.  We  do 
It  often.  It  caused  comment  and  It  creates 
good  will. 

Bghth.  offer  him  some  at  your  own  sta- 
tion or  departmental  edltorlala  for  use  on  his 
commercial  station. 

Ninth,  offer  him  music  surveys  showing 
musical  preferences  each  week  in  your  school. 

Tenth,  exercise  your  iTw»ytn»^^<«s  What 
can  I  do  for  this  fellow  taroadOMtsr?  And  as 
a  subdivision  of  this  10th  point,  we  ootne  to 
the  most  vital  Issue  of  all — the  fact  that  in 
order  to  be  effective  In  enslaving  the  com- 
mercial broadcaster  you  must  regard  and 
treat  him  a^  ao  equal — being  neither  con- 
descending nor  dUdatnful.  even  though  yoa 
may  be  younger.  Too  many  educational 
broadcasters  seem  to  me  to  treat  commercial 
broadcasters  with  too  much  respect  We're 
not  that  busy,  or  unavailable,  cr  preoccupied. 
We  can  be  had  and  I'm  telling  you  the  way  to 
take  us.  That  commercial  broadcaster  Is  a 
good  fellow,  most  likely,  like  you  are,  but  you 
wont  have  his  respect  If  you  are  menial  or 
demonatrate  an  Inferiority  complex.  And. 
above  all — we  might  call  this  point  11 — 
you'll  never  perform  at  your  maximum  In  the 
educational  fleld^f  you  feel  that  your  life  will 
end  or  that  you  will  be  fired  tf  you  make  a 
single  conunerclal  broadcaster  unhappy.  I 
regret  to  say  that,  like  any  other  buslnees. 
we've  got  some  real  slobs  In  the  commercial 
broadcasting  business.  There  are  a  few  you 
can't  please  no  mattsr  what  you  do — opera- 
tors who  hold  their  Wfttnss  ony  because  they 
have  such  a  small  audtonoe  that  nobody  even 
calls  them  to  the  attenUon  of  the  FCC. 
Toull  discover  through  experience  who  these 
operators  are.  Forget  them — the  public  al- 
ready has.  And  If  you  are  still  worried  about 
the  posslblUty  at  somehow  not  pleasing  every 
eommerclal    operator,    simply    go    to    jour 


school's  presiclent  In  advance,  present  your 
plan  at  cooperation  with  commercial  broctd- 
cas^ers,  tell  the  president  that  hell  have  an 
occasional  letter  of  protest  from  some  com- 
mercial station  operator  who  either  doesnt 
Itnow  what  you  are  trying  to  do  or  feels  he 
has  been  slighted  in  some  regard  Chances 
are  that  when  the  president  tees  what  you're 
going  to  do,  hell  begin  right  then  thinking 
of  promoting  you,  and  you  certainly  will 
have  cut  off  any  chance  that  some  so-and-so 
may  cause  you  trouble  with  a  protest  to  the 
Board  of  Regents. 

You  cannot  be  bashful.  Tou'^mu^  be  bold, 
although  courteous.  Tou  mxist  worr>wAbove 
all,  you  must  think.  If  you  don't  think, 
don't  expect  the  other  fellow  to  think  of  you. 

Tonight,  we've  purposely  Ignored  what  the 
commercial  station  can  do  for  you  on  the 
theory  that  you  already  know,  or  that  you  are 
capable  of  sitting  down  and  listing  all  of 
the  things  you  want  and  need  from  com- 
mercial broadcasters. 

Now,  In  all  likelihood,  you  won't  do  all 
these  things  I've  suggested — youll  reject 
some,  add  others,  and  compromise  on  a  few. 
Don't  compromise  on  too  many,  though,  for 
in  the  end  there  Is  no  compromise  with  the 
truth. 

And  so  that  la  my  blueprint  for  enslav- 
ing the  conunerclal  broadcaster.  I  want  to 
be  enslaved.  Those  chains  you  use  are  only 
going  to  make  the  commercial  operator  more 
money,  piake  his  programs  more  llstenable, 
and  make  him  more  responsive  to  the  de- 
sires of  his  conununtty  and.  again,  simply 
make  him  money  and,  not  quite  Incidentally, 
benefit  the  public.  It's  a  simple  equation: 
you,  plus  Intelligent  aid  to  the  commercial 
broadcaster  equals  money  for  him,  benefit'to 
the  public,  and  a  magnificent  career  for  you. 
The  cost  In  dollars?  Zero.  The  cost  of  your 
time  and  mental  effort— considerable 
Really,  the  question  is  what  you  are  worth 
to  yourself — how  highly  do  you  regard  your- 
self? How  much  do  you  care  what  becomes 
of  you? 

In  the  very  end,  I  mu^  say  to  you  that  I 
have  a  selfish  purpose  in  this  address  tonight. 
As  the  father  of  four  and  the  grandfather  of 
two,  I  am  ever  more,  conscious  of  the  train- 
ing of  young  people.'  Being  so  conscious.  I 
can  only  think  of  what  radio  meant  in  my 
own  early  years.  When  I  was  a  boy,  I  played 
baseball  and  I  dreamed  youthful  dreams  of 
legendai-y  players  and  leaping,  twisting 
catches  made  by  fielders  who  Jumped  higher 
than  the  wall  itself,  and  I  dreamed  of  bleach- 
ers baking  In  the  summer  sun  and  of  huge 
green  fences— so  high  it  seemed  that  no  lit- 
tle boy  could  ever  climb  them.  And  with 
these  wonderful  childhood  dreams,  I  listened 
so  Intensely  on  my  old  Majestic  radio,  to  the 
great  radio  sportscasters  of  those  years  which 
seem  so  long  ago — Ted  Huslng,  Graham  Mc- 
Namee,  Bill  Stem,  great  names — fraught  with 
the  memory  of  giants.  My  childish  mind 
was  their  clay,  and  they  will  never  know  to 
what  extent  they  molded  that  mind.  And 
now  I  find  myself  here  tonight,  a  veteran  of 
many  summers  in  radio,  with  many  of  my 
great  childhood  teachers  gone.  The  <rfd  days 
are  gone  and  will  not  return.  But,  like  a 
life  reborn,  a  new  world  opens  for  me — for 
today  my  son  nears  19  and  he,  as  a  fine  young 
athlete,  dreams  of  high  and  unscalable  green 
walls  and  pitches  so  fast  and  terrible  and 
twisting  that  no  catcher  can  hold  them.  He 
also  listens  to  the  radio  and  watches  the 
television  and  memorizes  the  great  sports 
columnists  and  from  them  dreams  his  own 
magnificent  visions  and  it  is  his  mind  that 
is  now  so  much  your  responsibility.  My  days 
with  him,  will  soon  be  over,  and  I  turn  him 
over  to  you  who  will  be  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision and  Journalistic  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
Tours  is  an  enormous  ctiallenge.  and  excite- 
ment beyond  your  own  dreams,  and  you 
might  well  smile  In  the  anticipation  of  all  of 
the  wonderful  days  that  are  going  to  be. 
And  It  Is  to  you.  his  associates  and  hu  teaeh- 


sn  of  tomorrow,  that  I  commit  one  of  my 
most  priceless  possessions — my  son.  Be 
kind. 


Idaho  Trarel  Promotion  Program  Wins 
Beit-in-Nation  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Idaho  is  a  small  State,  but  It  is  rich  In 
natural  resources — and  It  is  rich  in  re- 
sourceful people. 

Idaho,  two-thirds  of  which  is  owned 
by  government,  must  necessarily  operate 
on  a  limited  budget  because  the  Con- 
gress, in  its  wisdom,  tias  not  seen  fit  to 
pass  "pajraients-ln-lieu-of-taxes"  legis- 
lation. What  Idahoans  can  accomplish 
on  a  limited  budget  is  dramatically  il- 
lustrated in  the  following  press  release 
which  tells  of  a  high  award  won  by  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development. 

I  am  proud  of  Idaho — I  am  proud  of 
its  commerce  and  development  depart- 
ment— I  am  proud  of  Miss  Shadduck — 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  an  Idahoan. 

The  release  follows: 

Idaho  TKavxl  Pbomotion  Program  Wins 
Best-in -Nation  Award 

For  doing  a  big  Job  with  a  little  budget 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment has  won  the  special  award  of 
merit  for  outstanding  achievement  In  travel 
and  tourist  promotion.  Presentation  of  the 
award  was  a  highlight  of  a  ceremony  tn  Dal- 
las on  November  14  at  the  26 th  annual  U.S. 
Travel  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Travel  Organizations  and  was  received  by 
Louise  Shadduck,  head  of  ihe  winning  Idaho 
deportment. 

Officially  stated,  the  award  was  made  "to 
the  Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and  De- 
velopment for  Its  promotional  efforts  in  the 
State's  sharpahooUng  tradition,  to  make  a 
little  budget  do  a  big  Job,  mutllplylng  its 
tourist  Income  fotirfold  in  10  years  by  care- 
ful, selective  planning." 

In  evaluating  Idaho's  qualifications,  the 
awards  committee  considering  that  the  Idaho 
department  avoids  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  >dvantagee  of  Its  many  supersized  com- 
petitors in  the  tourist  and  travel  fields,  gain- 
ing objectives  which  can  be  won  sensibly 
with  the  means  at  Its  disposal. 

Giving  credit  to  a  staff  that  is  always  will- 
ing to  make  extra  efforts  to  gain  added  re- 
sults for  Idaho's  taxpayers  and  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Idahoans  whose  devotion  and  sup- 
port have  made  the  overall  success  possible. 
Miss  Shadduck  said:  "Idaho  Is  an  excellent 
product  to  sell  and  we  stick  to  that  purpose 
We  avoid  using  material  which  can  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  but  Idaho." 

NECtSSrrT  BECOMKS  AN  ADVANTAGE 

"Our  staff  consists  of  only  10  persons.  So 
we  make  the  personal  touch  pn  ideal.  We 
have  to  make  it  work.  Rotating  Jobs  and 
assignments,  covering  several  bases.  Is  a  must 
for  our  staff  and  I  certainly  am  happy  that 
their  work  has  gained  national  recognition. 
Their  record  deserves  it.  All  share  in  meet- 
ing the  public  and  In  guiding  visiting  travel 
editors  and  television  and  movie  production 
staffs  who  so  often  work  In  our  State. 

"Further,  our  advantage  In  having  Idaho 
to  sell  Is  enhanced  by  the  cooperation  we  get 
from  Idaho's  people  (the  Basque  Dancers  are 
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a  good  example)  clubs,  organizations,  and  In- 
dividuals have  helped  make  Idaho  more  fa- 
mous coast  to  coast  and  from  small  affairs  to 
the  world  fairs.  It  was  Just  this  cooperation 
too,  that  tilted  the  balance  in  bringing  Idaho 
the  National  Girl  Scout  Senior  Roundup  and 
the  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree,  two  ouUtand- 
ing  naUonal  and  international  recognition* 
right  in  succession." 


Cout  Gaard  Retcne  Actiritiet  in  1965 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNEtmcoT  i 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  recenUy  carried  reports  of  the 
Coast  Guard's  rescue  acUvltles  during 
the  year  1985.  including  the  fact  that 
more  than  15.000  persons  had  been  res- 
cued in  various  operations  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Although  we  are  aware 
of  these  operations  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
It  is  weU  worth  recalling  them,  empha- 
sizing the  heroic  deeds  of  the  men  In 
the  service,  and  expressing  our  appreci- 
ation to  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record 
two  arUcles  published  in  the  New  York 
Times   and   the   New    London    (Conn) 
Day  dealing  with  this  subject,  as  weU  as 
an  editorial  in  the  Day  commenting  on 
the  Coast  Guard's  activities. 
(From  the  New  Torlj  Times,  Jaq^  3,  1966] 
CoAOT  GOAKD  Saved   15,000  Dv^a  1965 
The  Coast  Guard  has  Just  cloefld  the  books 
Ml  1966,  which,  according  to  Adm.  Edwin  J 
Roland,  commandant,  turned  out  to  be  one 
erf  the  biggest  llfesavlng  years  in  the  service's 
176-year  history. 

Outstanding  in  the  service's  far-flung 
activities  which  ranged  from  Saigon  to 
Shreveport  and  from  the  Kara  Sea  to  Cub* 
laat  year,  he  said,  were  these  accomplish- 
ments. 

T^e  rescue  of  more  than  16,000  persons 
The  saving  of  close  to  •1.9-blUlon  in  prop- 

«ty,  or  more   than   four   times   the   Coast 

Guard's  annual  appropriation. 

.♦^'   /^^^    comprehensive     oceanographlc 

study  of  the  Kara  and  Barents  Seas  north  of 

the  Soviet  Union. 

Active  duty  in  Vietnamese  waters  for  17 
or  the  service's  82-foot  patrol  boats, 

rocvs  on  the  sotrrn 
B„T?f»  launching    oT    the    S78-foot    cutter 
Hamilton,  the  first  of  a  new  "Secretary"  class 
of    vessel*,    a   high-endurance   cutter   with 
many  advanced  features.  _y 

The  southern  part  of  the  United  States 
^t}  f°''^°^*'  «^t<«  became  the  service* 
most  active  sector  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban 
«odue  Hurricane  Betsy,  and  the  springtime 
Mississippi  fioods.  Admiral  Roland  not«l. 

Beginning  in  September  hundreds  of  smaU 
o^t,  most  of  them  unsulted  to  operate  in 
the  fa-eacherous  Florida  Straits,  began  mak- 
ing their  way  between  the  U.S.  mainland  and 

t«n.^i!^?^^    P°^    °'    Camarioca    to 
transport  Cuban  emigrant*  to  this  country 

Working  around  the  clock  the  Coast  Guard 
aided  about  8,000  person*  in  an  oper»tloti 
reminiscent  of  the  "matchbox  fleet"  whloli 

the  English  Channel  during  the  Nonnandj 
Invasion  in  World  War  n.  ""*™iy 


WIDE  RANGE   OF  TASKS 

When  Hurricane  Betsy  slammed  Into 
Louisiana.  11  Coast  Guard  helicopters  were 
Si^*S  ^^  *°.  ovaculate  1,144  persons. 
SmaU  boats  and  vehicles  evacuated  3,600 
mon  hurricane  victims  and  transported 
about  100  tons  of  food,  water,  and  medical 
supplies. 

At  It*  New  Orleans  supply  depot  the  Coast 
Guard  helped  to  bring  more  than  8  000  per- 
sons from  flooded  areas  to  high  ground 

In  the  spring  about  800  rescues  took  place 
on  the  raln-Bwollen  Mississippi  River  In 
one  caae  Coast  XSuardsmen  herded  buff^o  to 
safety  and  In  another,  helped  parents  sal- 
vage their  children's  Easter  baskets 

The  Coast  Guard  Icebreaker  Northvoind 
Admiral  Roland  said,  conducted  a  6-month 
study  of  the  Uttle-known  Kai*  and  Barente 
Seas  north  of  Russia. 

For  the  first  time,  he  added,  scientists  had 
wa  opportunity  to  secure  Impori^ant  data  on 
the  nature,  structure,  and  history  of  this 
remote  part  of  the  world. 
*JfJ°^  ^  floating  equipment  to  be  added 
to  the  service's  aging  fleet,  the  year  saw  the 
launchings  of  one  210-foot  medlum-endur- 

^f  .k"'^o  ^'^  ''^*  157-foot  buoy  tenders 
and  the  378-foot  Hamilton 

ViftSifm  °!'^''\%^'^X  °^  "**  ^'*^*'  ^  war-torn 
Vietnam,  the  17  Coast  Guard  patrol  bdaU 
were  used  to  help  choke  off  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies by  water  from  North  Vietnam  to  Vlet- 
cong  units  In  the  south. 

Admiral  Roland  said  the  boats  gave  a  Kood 
account  of  themselves  in  action  against  the 
enemy,  sinking  several  Vletcong  Junks  and 

f^S'^Jf^.^  ground  action  by  South  Vietnam 
and  U.S.  troops. 

(PKMn  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Day  Jan  4. 

1966]  ■ 

More  Than  15,000  Persons  REScxto  bt  Coast 
Guard  Dxtrinc  Bust  1965 

«,!!?*  *^*,°"*^  ^  "««  »*'ed  or  rescued 
more  than  16,000  persons,  Adm.  Edwin  J 
Roland,  commandant,  said  today 

siThnTf'JJ"  **'  property  saved' was  nearly 
•1.9  billion,  or  more  than  four  times  the 
ooaat  Guard's  appropriation  for  the  year 
Roland  added.  '      ' 

Contributing  to  the  high  total  were  the 
^^  ^fi"  *'°**  ^^o<inH.  Hurricane  Betsy 
and  the  spring  MlssUslppl  floods,  Roland  salct 

In  the  faU  of  1965,  Coast  Guard  air  and 
surface  units  patrolling  the  Strait*  of  Florida 

crtl*JJ°f ''"i*^  ^^^  »  "^J^f  emergency 
^f^  ^J.  t  ^'^^  "°^  »»*t  exodus  froii 
Cuba  which  began  shortly  after  Cuban 
Premier  Fidel  Castro  announced  a  relaxaUon 
of  his  policy  on  migration  from  Cuba 

t^^^f^  °^  ™^"  '="^*  °'  a"  tyP«  uiider- 
took  the  hazardous  Journey  from  the  VS. 
mainland  to  the  small  Cuban  fishing  port  of 
Camarioca  to  pick  up  relative*.  Most  ofthem 
?.oL'"'«'J''1?  *°  operation  in  the  treacherous 
PTorida  Straits.  Coast  Guard  aircraft.  In  co- 
operation  with  surface  units,  kept  close  watch 
over  these  waters,  alert  for  any  emergency 

The  Coast  Guard  assisted  about  3,000  per- 
J^^^.ifxJ^- ^'P*™"*^  reminiscent  of  the 
»m!^^.  °***"  ^^'^  P""«l  nearly  1.700 

miring  the  NOTnandy  Invasion  of  World  War 

Coast  Guard  rescue  facilities  were  put  to 
•  stem  teat  In  September,  when  Humeans 

^^ZJ^f^'^Z^'^^^^  into  the  southeast, 
centering  her  fury  upon   the  New  OrlSS 


V  nL^  "™*  "*•  •*<*™  i»a<»  ^>«nt  Itself  11 
^^"^^S!^^  evacuated  U44  pS«ini 
^*lMPorted  aa  medicos  and  flown  14oWtleZ 
^  were  assisted  by  units  or  the  Navy  l^ 
ttonal  Guard,  Red  Cross  and  local  gr^p^T 
M^*^^  rescues  took  place  during  th* 
^mmtroam  floods  in  th*  spring  or  19«lr^ 
ttw  swouen  Mississippi  1i5*it.  ^„^ 


AlOd 

rampaged  o^er  the  adjacent  countryside 
causing  havoc  In  America's  heartland 
1  ^^  S!"*^  helicopters  and  smaU  boats 
tabored  tirelessly  to  bring  stranded  men. 
women,  and  children  to  safety.  In  one  in- 
stance. Coast  Guardsmen  herded  buffalo  to 
safety,  evacuated  flood  victims,  transported 
workers,  medicine,  and  food  and  helped  par- 
ents  salvage  their  children's  Easter  basket 

The  Coast  Guard,  through  its  AMVER  pro- 
gram, saved  additional  scores  of  persons  last 
year.  Utilizing  this  computerized  search  and 
rescue  operation,  cente.-ed  In  New  York  City 
assistance  was  brought  to  many  dUtressed 
Ships  and  persons.    In  the  sxunmer,  AMVER 

Sofn  "*!?**"*   **»   **»•   P*<=l*lc    Ocean    area. 
He^quarters  for  the  western  phase  of  AM-' 
VER  are  In  San  Francisco,  Calif 
In  Vietnam.  17  of  the  Coast  Guard's  82- 

Norfh  °v,^  •-''°^.  °'  ""PP"«*  by  wat^r  from 
North  Vtetnam  to  Vletcong  units  In  the 
south.  They  have  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves in  action  against  the  enemy,  sinklna 
several  Vletcong  junks  and  suppSS 
ground  action  by  South  Vietnamese  and  U^ 

As  part  of  its  expanding  oceanograohlc 
r^f^-  *^'  *^"«-  NortSvvtad  carri^ut  a 
6-month  study  of  the  UtUe  known  Kara  and 

Barents  Seas  north  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
cuttw  carried  marine  scientists  of  the  Coaet 
Guard  s  Oceanographlc  Unit  In  Washington 
Under  an  agreement  between  the  Navy  and 
IK^'^^^^"'**'  «^«  N»^  IcebrZ^rt 
tect  or  the  transfer  will  be  to  make  the  Coast 
STril^ir^'  '""^^^  agenc^^o?^: 

16^^nr^--.^^«^--- 
^^«  olE«listo  in  OcSberllrto^ncl,!Se 

*h^wi*?h'^^.'^-^-^'^«'5j-^ 
medium  endurance  cut^Acti^u^^  n^ 
le-T-fixrt  buoy  tenders.  Red  Wood.  Red  Birch 
«id  «ed  Beech,  m  December,  tbe  CoMt 
Guard  launched  Its  flr«  n*w  "^^r.S^* 
cuss  cutter,  the  878-foot  H^ilfJ^T^. 

[From  the  New  London  «Conn.)  Day  Jan  4. 
1966]  '  * 

The  Coast  Guaeo's  Yeas 
TThe  drama  in   the  race   last  week  when 
^ast  Guard  vessels  from  New  ll^on^S 
Ftahe«  Island  engaged   in  a  7-hour  op^- 
tton   after  a   60-foot   ketch   foundered  ^y 
underscores  the  remarkable  record  tS.  ^I 
cue  service  oompUed  last  year^^ 
tht*?."  ^  *5,000  persons  were  aided  by 
^m  "^L^^r*  ^  ^»«'*'  «^e,  comptl~  by 
T^-  f^*^  ^,  ^'^""^  oommandani^  show 
Ij^ ''*''•  seafarers  trapped  aboard  disabled 
vessels,  occupants  of  pleasure  cr^t  in  tro^ 
b^men.  women  and  children  menaced  by 
^n^.  the  Wdwe-t  and  violent  sto^  H 
«,^^.°^*"^°°  "^  AUanttc  Ocean. 
But  this  is  only  part  of  the  storv      CoAjit 

?i'^?^!Lr  T^^  to'w^rZrvlS^ff* 
m,^^,^  ^°^^  ^"^  missions  with 
qu  et  valor  They  saved  an  estimated  $1  9 
bullion  worth  Of  property-^ore  thanTtlmM 

A  ^.*v?"*^'"  '^'^  appropriation!^ 
^ntvi^t  ^^  "P*«*  «*  ">e  Coa-t  Guard's 
worldwide    Job   was    the    6-month    oceaM 

^^« -^L'*  the  Kara  and  B^n^l^, 
north  or  Russia.     Remote,  possibly  da^- 

^SL^-r**  "^^  ^  ^  Plumb«lX^ 
Characteristics  made  known. 

«-^  **^  **""  are  the  less  picturesque 
alignments,  part  or  the  unremitting  Vro- 
gram  to  foster  greater  safety  on  ^  ^a 
OoMt  Guard   -det«jtlves-   In^etlgate   a^J 

th«n.     Co«*t  Guard   "teachers.-  Including 


/ 
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membera  of  the  volunteer  auxiliary.  Inatruct 
■mall  boat  ownera  and  Inspect  their  craft 
and  their  safety  eqtilpment. 

Semper  Paratus  la  the  Coast  Oiiard's  mot- 
to— always  ready.  To  which  might  be  added, 
anywhere. 


Reaurkj  of  Givles  S.  Marpby,  CbairmaB 
of  Um  C'trU  AeroiuiBtics  Board,  at  the 
Airfiae  Fiaaace  aad  Accooatiiic  Coafer- 
eace  of  the  Air  Traasport  Astociatioa, 
Miaau  Beach,  Fla^  Norember  4,  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  rLoaiBA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtirsday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
speech  recently  at  the  Airline  Finance 
and  Accounting  Conference  of  the  Air 
Transport  Association  held  In  Miami 
Beach.  Fla.,  the  Honorable  Charles  8. 
Murphy.  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nau^cs  Board,  discussed  his  economic 
and  sociological  philosophy  as  well  as  the 
CAB'S  attitude  toward  airline  earnings 
and  passenger  fares. 

The  CAB  Is  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  encoxuiiglng  development  of  air 
transportation  and  regulating  the  indus- 
try and  today  the  airline  Industry  In  the 
United  States  Is  unparalleled  In  terms 
of  service  to  the  public  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical cost.  Also,  the  Industry  Is  pros- 
pering and  thriving  with  profits  at  an 
alltlme  high. 

Since  air  transportation  Is  and  will 
continue  to  be  Increastngly  more  vital  to 
urban  areas  like  Greater  Miami  and  our 
entlre  Nation,  Chairman  Murphy's  re- 
marks are  timely  and  significant.  I  am 
confident  that  all  my  colleagues  are 
deeply  Interested  In  knowing  the  back- 
ground and  personal  philosophy  of  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  as  well  as  learning 
about  the  Board's  opinions,  as  It  affects 
the  public  service  and  this  Important 
industry: 

In  the  fall  of  1037.  President  Franklin 
Rooaevelt  wtabllahed  an  interdepartmental 
committee  to  develop  comprehensive  aero- 
nautical legislation  for  him  to  recommend  to 
the  Congreas.  The  chairman  of  the  interde- 
partmental committee  was  the  then  Anlstant 
8«cr«tary  a<  Commerce.  J.  Monroe  Johnaon. 

The  Wliite  House  invited  Senator  Kaxmeth 
ICcKellar,  o<  Tennessee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banate  Oommlttee  on  Poat  OOce  and  ClvU 
Sarrloa.  to  aend  a  repr— ntative  as  an  ot>- 
aerrar  to  tba  latardaiiartiiiaatal  committee. 
Seuator  McKallar  aakad  mm  to  act  as  his  rep- 
reaentatlva  for  this  purpo— .  and  I  did.  At 
that  time,  I  was  a  legislative  draffeSBian  In 
the  oOce  of  the  Senate  laglaUtUva  ooonael. 

Tha  Interdepartmental  oaBMBtttoe  dkt  de- 
velop a  laglatoUve  prapaaal,  wbMi  was  r«e- 
rmww^aa  to  tbo  Oongnaa  aarly  the  follow- 
ing yaar  and  led  to  — hUmmu  at  the  CivU 

Aaronauttca  Act  of  IMS.   Ta  Urn  tlMialii  II 

WW  two  bUla.  On*  introAaoad  by  Bmm%at 
Harry  Truman.  whic*h  was  the  administration 
bill,  was  referred  to  the  Ccsnmlttee  on  Inter- 
Bta.te  Cotnmeroe.  The  other  Introduced  by 
Senator  Pat  MoCanmn.  was  r«ferr«d  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Commerce.  Both  these  bills 
w«re  nported  by  thalr  rcspacUve  oonunittees. 


Eventually,  the  Senate  considered  and  p&saed 
the  UcCarran  bilL 

In  the  House  ot  Representatives,  the  ad- 
ministration bill  was  Introduced  by  Con- 
graaaman  Clarence  Lea.  of  California,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Fwetgn  Commerce,  and  was  referred  to 
that  committee.  This  bill  was  reported  by 
the  committee  and  ptksaed  by  the  House.  The 
Onal  product,  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Act  of 
1938.  was  worked  out  by  a  conference  com- 
mittee as  a  compromise  between  the  Senate 
and  House  bills. 

As  a  legislative  draftsman,  I  bad  the 
privilege  of  working  with  ix>th  Senate  com- 
mittees, with  the  House  committee,  and  with 
the  conference  conunittee  on  this  legislation. 
I  was  a  member  of  a  kind  of  staff  team  of  six 
or  eight  people,  including  two  brilliant  young 
lawyers  from  the  Treasury  Department,  who 
represented  the  administration — Stuart  Tip- 
ton and  George  Neal.  The  group  included 
another  brilliant  young  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented the  Air  Transport  Association — How- 
ard Westwood.  I  think  Howard  U  writing 
a  book  alxnit  this  and  doing  some  research. 
I  speak  only  from  memory,  but  these  are 
among  tae  memories  I  prize  very  highly. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  had  any  part  in 
drafting  that  act,  even  a  part  as  small  as 
mine,  can  be  proud  of  what  we  did.  It  has 
stood  the  teat  of  time  and  experience.  Most 
of  lis  provisions  have  been  carried  forward 
into  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1058.  The 
economic  provisions  of  the  1988  act  are  vir- 
tually unchanged  today. 

Under  this  law.  the  Industry  has  thrived 
and  prospered.  I  wont  burden  you  with  the 
statistics  about  its  growth — you  know  them 
better  than  I.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  act. 
rrid  the  Industry  operating  under  the  act. 
have  been  phenomenally  successful  In  ac- 
complishing the  act's  stated  objective  of  en- 
couraging the  development  of  air  transporta- 
Uon. 

I  would  characterize  the  economic  system 
the  act  prescribes  as  regulated  private  enter- 
prise. Some  may  refer  ^  it  as  Federal  en- 
croachment, which  they  deplore  and  would 
terminate — but  at  different  stages.  Some 
would  deregulate  the  Industry  entirely — with 
freedom  from  regulation  being  matched  by 
freedccn  of  entry.  They  would  scrap  the 
present  system  d  regulation  altogether,  in 
the  belief  that  it  does  not  serve  the  [nibllc 
Interest  well.  I  do  not  agree.  I  believe  the 
law  has  worked  too  well  to  warrant  casting  it 
aside. 

Others  who  decry  Federal  encroachment 
may  have  a  different  meaning.  I  suspect 
they  might  like  to  oonUnue  restrictions  oo 
entry  into  air  transportation  and  have  the 
d  reguUUon  apply  only  with  respect  to  the 
way  business  is  conducted  by  those  who  al- 
ready have  their  certlflcatea  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
believe  this  is  a  viable  economic  or  social 
proposition.  If  the  Government  limits  com- 
peUtlon  In  the  Industry  by  restricung  free- 
dom of  entry.  It  has  an  Inescapable  obUga- 
tlon  to  the  public  to  replace  by  regulation 
the  protection  it  has  taken  away  by  limiting 
oompetltlon.  I  don't  see  how  anyone  oould 
really  believe  you  should  have  the  one  with- 
out the  other. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  within  this 
'T'niework.  I  believe  the  degree  of  regulation 
^ould  be  held  to  the  minimum  *-*^^  Is 
necessary,  and  the  area  of  freedom  of  action 
for  private  enterprise  should  be  as  large  as 
possible.  I  abhor  the  Idea  of  regulation  for 
regulation's  sake;  I  detest  redtape;  I  chafe 
under  restrictions;  and  I  like  to  get  along 
wltli  people.  On  the  other  hand,  when  and 
where  I  believe  regulatory  action  la  really 
required  In  the  public  interest,  I  wUl  con- 
ataSrr  that  I  have  no  alternative  except  to 
support  the  necessary  actton. 

I  say  these  things  because  T  have  noticed 
lately  a  certain  amount  of  interest  In  my 
economic   and  sociological  philosophy   ^M 


I  wish  to  be  as  helpful  as  I  can  In  telling 
people  what  to  expect. 

Really.  I'm  something  of  a  Pollyanna  about 
all  this.  I  believe  that  you  and  we  working 
together  can  achieve  the  best  of  all  worlds 
for  everyone  in  the  field  of  air  transportation. 
In  the  long  run.  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  maximum  public  benefits  and  the  maxi- 
mum private  benefits  fr'.-n  the  future  growth 
and  development  of  this  industry.  The  In- 
dustry can  prosper  most  by  providing  the 
greatest  possible  public  service. 

I'm  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  this  phi- 
losophy of  public  service  is  held  by  the  man- 
agement of  most  of  our  air  carriers.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  heartening  things  I  have 
found  in  my  work  as  Chairman  of  the  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board.  Some  airline  executives 
are  quite  frank  In  avowing  their  dedication 
to  the  public  Interest.  Others  seem  a  little 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  that  a  hard-headed 
businessman  might  harbor  such  thoughts. 
Perhaps  a  few  really  put  the  almighty  dollar 
ahead  of  everything  else — but.  thank  good- 
ness, they  are  only  a  few. 

Even  the  airline  executives  who  agree  with 
our  basic  philosophy  about  public  service  and 
industry  regulation  will  disagree  with  us 
from  time  to  time  about  the  application  of 
that  phUosopby  to  particular  circumstances. 
That  Is  perfectly  natural,  entirely  proper,  and 
certainly  to  be  expected.  You  have  your 
reeponsiblllties  and  we  have  ours.  If  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  agreed  with  you  all 
the  time,  there  would  really  be  no  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
at  all.  Although,  we  find  it  necessary  to  dis- 
agree from  time  to  time.  I  will  accord  to  all 
of  you.  in  the  absence  of  compelling  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  full  credit  for  honesty  of 
purpose.  I  hope  you  wUl  find  It  possible  to 
do  the  same  for  me. 

Twenty.-seven  years  ago.  when  I  was  work- 
ing on  the  Civil  Aeronau*^  Act,  I  had  little 
thought  that  I  would  end  up  here  tonight 
talking  to  you  as  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  It  is.  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  so.  a  fascinating  experience. 

It  happens  that  I  came  to  this  position 
at  a  time  when  the  indiistry  Is  in  a'  very  good 
condition.  This  is  most  fortunate,  and  I'm 
very  happy  about  It.  However,  the  indus- 
try's prosperity  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  CAB  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  some  of  its 
responsibilities.  This  Is  not  because  the 
CAB  objects  to  profits;  in  fact,  we  are  In 
favor  of  profits.  Good  earnings  are  better 
than  [>oor  earnings,  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  ever  try  to  reduce  earnings  Just  for 
the  sake  of  reducing  them. 

Such  talk  oliecures  the  real  Issues.  The 
real  issues  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  the  law 
Impoees  on  the  CAB  a  duty.  In  fixing  rates, 
to  consider  the  need  of  the  public  fcr  trans- 
portation at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with 
furnishing  the  service.  To  deal  intelligently 
with  these  Issnss  you  must  sooner  or  later 
get  right  down  to  arlthmeUc.  But  first  we 
might  try  to  provide  a  UtUe  poUcy  back- 
ground. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  In  the  past 
few  months  about  the  Board's  attitude  to- 
ward airline  samlnga  and  passenger  fares. 
I  always  reqmnd  to  this  by  saying  what  I'm 
going  to  say  to  you  now.  Tlie  best  guide  I 
know  to  the  Board's  attitude  Is  to  read  what 
the  Board  has  said  In  its  opinions.  This 
surprises'  some  people  and.  annoys  others, 
and  I  doubt  If  very  many  ever  actually  go 
and  read  the  Board's  opinions.  It's  more 
sophisticated  to  get  a  line  on  the  Board's 
thinking  from  almost  any  other  soiu'ce  than 
what  the  Board  Itself  says.  Nevertheless.  I 
stick  to  my  story  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
the  Board's  views  is  to  read  what  the  Board 
says.  My  own  statements  herfe  or  elsewhere 
do  not  necessarUy  represent  th*  vlerws  of  the 
Board.  I'm  only  one  at  five  Members  and 
the  others  are  not  bound  by  what  I  say. 

So.  I'm  now  going  to  read  to  you  some 
from  the  Board's  opinions. 
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A  landmark  In  the  field  of  fare  regulaUon 
U  the  Board's  opinion  in  Kie  general  pas- 
senger fare  Investigation,  decided  November 
25.  1960  (33  CAB  291).  In  that  case,  th* 
Board  did  not  order  any  changes  in  fares,  but 
It  did  esUbllsh  some  standards  as  guideline* 
for  the  regulation  of  fares. 

First,  the  Board  said  the  Industry  profit 
element  should  be  regulated  by  the  test  of 
rate  of  return  on  investment.  Then  it  found 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  return  to  be- 
\0M  percent  for  the  big  fotir  domestic  trunk 
carriers;  11.125  percent  for  the  other  do- 
mestic tninks;  resulting  in  a  weighted  aver- 
age for  the  domestic  tnmkllne  industry  of 
10.6  percent. 

Then  th*  Board  spoke  of  something  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  forgotten  all  too  often  in 
discussions  o*  rate  regulation;  namely,  th* 
requirements  ot  the  law  ItseU.  as  foUows: 
"•  •  'the  Board  la  under  statutory  injunc- 
tion In  determining  rates  to  consider  such 
factors  as:  (1)  the  need  In  the  public  inter- 
est of  adequate  and  efficient  transportation 
of  persons  and  property  by  air  carriers  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
such  service:  (2)  the  promotion  of  adequate 
economical,  and  efficient  service  by  air  car- 
riers at  reasonable  charges;  and  (3 )  the  need 
of  e&(ii\  air  carrier  for  revenue  sufficient  to 
enable  such  air  carrier,  under  honest,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  management,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  and  efficient  air  carrier  service 
(p.  321 ) ." 

I  think  you  might  study  that  language 
with  some  care.  Some  people  may  feel  that 
Congress  put  too  much  emphasis  on  the  need 
of  the  public  for  air  transportation  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  the  furnishing  of 
the  service,  too  much  emphasis  on  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  charges,  and  not  enough  em- 
phasis on  the  need  of  the  carriers  for  a 
healthy  profit.  But  for  my  part,  unless  and 
untU  the  Congress  changes  the  law.  I  expect 
to  try  to  follow  it  the  way  it's  written. 

I  would  Uke  to  move  on  now  to  some  other 
questions  which  seem  to  be  of  considerable 
current  Uiterest— the  length  of  the  period  to 
b«  taken  into  account  In  determining  the 
reasonableness  of  earnings  and  the  appUca- 
tlon  of  the  rate  of  return  standard  to  partic- 
ular seU  at  circumsUnces.  Here  I  will  quot* 
again  from  the  Board  s  1960  opinion: 

"(a)  No  party  has  suggested  that  we  at- 
tempt to  regulate  fares  so  as  to  produce  a 
partlcxUar  rate  of  return  for  every  12-montti 
period.  It  Is  manifest  that  In  an  Industry 
In  which  costs  and  revenue  factors  tend  to 
fluctuate  and  are  difficult  to  forecast  pre- 
cisely for  any  short-term  period,  any  attempt 
to  maintain  a  constant  rate  of  return  would 
be  futUe.  There  is  thus  general  agreement 
among  the  parties  that  the  fare  levels  must 
be  regulated  to  produce  a  reasonable  return 
over  an  extended  period  of  Ume. 

"This  U  not  to  say  that  short-term  con- 
siderations need  always  be  ignored.  •  •  • 
ttie  extent  to  which  short-term  factors  would 
be  influential  In  affecting  the  fare  level  must 
depend  on  th*  length  of  time  those  fact<»a 
are  expected  to  remain  operative  and  the 
magnitude  of  their  impact  on  the  carriers" 
operating  results. 

"Prom  the  foregoing  It  Is  apparent  that 
the  problem  of  determining  when  and  for 
what  periods  fare  adjustments  should  b* 
made  cannot  be  relegated  for  solution  to  any 
mechanical  device.  •  •  •  the  determination 
Of  when  to  permit  fare  adjustments  and 
^e  length  of  the  future  period  which  should 
be  considered  in  making  these  adjustments 
can  be  resolved  only  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
applying  Informed  Judgment  to  the  task  of 
balancing  the  relevant  factors  (p.  328)." 

I  don't  see  how  I  could  improve  on  that 
statement,  so  I^U  move  along  to  events  sub- 
sequent to  the  I960  opinions.  For  the  next 
4  years,  the  Industry's  profits  were  so  low  the 
,L  P*^«°*  standard  was  academic.  But  In 
1964  there  was  a  sharp  turn  for  the  better 
and  in  1066  the  rate  of  return  on  Investment 
rose  above  10.6  percent.  It  Is  worth  noting 
that  earnings  did  not  Just  slowly  creep  up  to 
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the  10.5-percent  level  and  barely  edge  over 
When  they  reached  this  level,  they  wer* 
rising  rapidly  and  the  trend  is  still  strongly 
upward. 

The  Board  was  called  on  to  deal  with  this 
situation  In  July  in  disposing  of  certam 
fare  Increases  that  had  been  proposed  In 
connection  with  an  Improvement  In  the  free 
baggage  allowance. 

In  suspending  the  proposed  Increases  In 
fares,  the  Board  In  an  order  dated  July  27 
1966.  stated  some  views  with  respect  to  the 
relationships  between  carrier  earnings  and 
the  regulation  of  fares.  In  this  statement 
the  Board  made  a  particular  effort  to  state 
Its  views  as  precisely  as  it  could.  The  lan- 
guage it  used  then  U  sttU  the  best  guide  I 
know  as  to  the  Board's  current  views.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  would  suggest  that  Interested 
persons  who  have  not  read  the  order  itself 
might  wish  to  do  so.  and  I  shaU  Impose  on 
you  now  by  reading  a  part  of  it  which  I  re- 
gard as  particularly  significant: 

"Portimately.  the  earnings  of  the  carriera 
are  good  enough  to  permit  them  to  Inaugu- 
rate improvements  In  service  even  when  ac- 
companied by  the  loss  of  some  revenue     In 
the    general    passenger    fare    Investigation 
(docket  No.  8008).  32  CAB  291  (decided  No- 
vember 25.   1960).  the  Board  found  that  a 
weighted   average   return   for   the   domesUc 
trunkllne  carriers  of  10.6  percent  on  Invested 
capital  Is  fair  and  reasonable.    This  rate  of 
return,  iias  been  reached  in  the  12  months 
ended  March  31.  1965.  and  reports  of  current 
eamHigs    show    that    the    trend    continues 
strongly  upward.    While  the  Board  recognizes 
that  'fare  levels  must  be  regxilated  to  pro- 
duce a  reasonable  return  over  an  extended 
period  of  time.'  32  CAB  291.  328.  It  Is  never- 
theless difficult  to  find  Justification  for  fare 
Increases  at  a  time  when  current  earnings 
have  reached  a  fair  and  reasonable  level  and 
are  still  cl^nblng.    The  Board  does  conclude 
therefore,  that  the  fare  Increases  herein  pro-' 
posed  by  the  trunk  carriers  should  be  In- 
vestigated and  suspended. 
"On  the  contrary,  the  Board  believes  that 
the  present   favorable  earnings  posiUon   of 
the  carriers  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  carriers  themselves  to  consider  re- 
ductions In  fares,  or  improvements  In  serv- 
ice without  fare   Increases,   with  a  view  to 
broadening  and  strengthening  the  economic 
base  of  the  Industry  and  Improving  service 
to  the  pubUc.     It  would  be  very  desirable 
for  the  carriers  themselves  to  take  the  initia- 
tive In  this  kind  of  activity." 

I  caU  your  attention  to  four  points  about 
the  language  of  this  order: 

1.  The  Board  referred  with  apparent  ap- 
proval to  the  10.6-percent  rate  of  return 
standard  from  the  earUer  1960  opinion. 
^-  "^^^  Board  again  expressly  recognlssed 
that  fare  levels  must  be  regulated  to  produce 
a  reasonable  rate  of  rettim  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

♦  i-^^*  ^<*^'*  emphasized  the  deslrablUty  of 
tariff  changes  of  a  promotional  nature  that 
would  build  additional  traffic. 

4.  The  Board  Indicated  a  preference  for 
reductions  in  fares  and  service  improvements 
initiated  by  the  carriers  themselves. 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight  I  suppose 
I  should  say  the  Board  might  someday  feel 
that  the  Industry  ha*  mat\ired  and  stabilized 
enough  to  warrant  reexamination  of  the  10  5- 
percent  standard.  But  I  know  of  no  current 
thought  or  plans  to  do  so. 

I  wiu  say  to  you  quit*  candidly,  U  I  can 
have  my  first  choice,  I  would  Uke  to  see  two 
things  happen  concurrently:  One.  reductions 
In  passenger  fares,  and.  two,  continued  In- 
creases In  air  carrier  profits.  Before  you  say 
rm  crazy,  you'd  better  look  at  the  record. 

->Sonje  weeks  ago  an  airline  executive  whom 
I  greaUy  respect  and  admire  gave  me  a  paper 
which  pointed  out  that  alrUnes  have  mad* 
many  volimtary  reductions  In  their  charges, 
and  that  In  the  past  2  years:  "long  haul  first- 
class  fares  have  been  cut  10  percent;  mlU- 
tory  furlough  fares  have  been  cut  60  per- 
cent; family  plan  fares  for  a  coach  group  of 


three  have  been  cut  33%  percent;  excess 
baggage  charges  have  been  cut  BO  percent- 
freight  yields  have  been  cut  8  to  6  percent- 
mall  rates  have  been  cut  8  percent." 

Now.  let's  see  what  happened  to  earnings 
and  profits  during  these  same  2  yean: 

In  the  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  th*  net 
profits  after  taxes  and  special  Items  for  the 
domestic  trunk  carriers  was  180  percent  high- 
er than  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1066  It  was 
211  percent  higher  than  In  the  year'  ending 
June  30,  1064,  rising  from  »57.7  to  »178  7 
million. 

Take  another  example — transatlantic 
fares: 

Effective  AprU  1,  1964,  the  largest  and 
broadest  fare  reductions  In  th*  history  of 
North  Atlantic  air  transportaUon  were  put 
Into  effect.  The  annual  reduction  In  fares 
has  been  estimated  to  approximate  »60  mil- 
lion. The  net  reeiilt  has  been  a  gratifying 
growth  in  volume  of  passenger*,  a  virtually 
imprecedented  Improvement  in  passenger 
load  factor  and  for  most  American  and  for- 
eign carriers  a  major  impi^vement  in  operat- 
ing profits. 

I  will  readUy  concede  that  these  examples 
do  not  eeUblish  the  proposition  that  any  and 
aU  fare  reductions  result  In  Increased  profits 
On  the  other  hand.  I  think  you  must  con- 
cede they  do  establish  the  propoelUon  t^ftt 
the  two  things  can  exist  simultaneously. 

This  suggests  the  area  where  we  ahoiild  b* 
working  together  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
results  for  both  the  traveling  public  and 
the  airlines.  Our  relaUonshipe  should  b* 
straight-forward,  candid,  and.  I  would  hope 
friendly.  Each  (X  us  shoiUd  i-eoognlse  that 
the  other  has  a  somewhat  different  set  of 
responslbUltles— and  should  respect  the  po- 
sition of  the  other  In  trying  to  meet  those 
responsibilities. 

We  should  get  to  work  doing  a  great  deal 
of  arithmetic  together  to  see  where  our  dtf- 
ferencee  in  Judgment  reaUy  Ue  when  we  have 
the  facts  sorted  out  as  best  we  possibly  can 
I  think  we  might  discover  at  that  stage  that 
our  differences  In  Judgment  are  sunrlslnfflv 
smaU.  "■  ' 

For  the  present,  I  will  leave  this  with  th* 
simple  statement  that  In  my  Judgment  re- 
ducUona  In  passenger  fares  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  reduced  profits 

I  have  been  told  that  this  partlciilar 
group  of  airline  executives  Includes  those 
whose  special  responslbUlUes  Include  worry- 
ing about  where  to  get  the  money  to  m&k* 
the  payments  on  that  $3  bUUon  plus  of  filght 
equipment  you  have  on  order.  I  suggest  that 
one  poaslbUity  you  might  examine  U  ways 
and  means  to  flU  up  some  more  of  those 
empty  seats  In  the  planes  ytxu  fly.  i  think 
it  lUtely  some  ot  the  things  you  have  done 
already— such  as  the  family-fare  plan  and 
the  stand-by  fare  for  servicemen — ^have  had 
and  are  having  Just  this  kind  of  effect,  for 
the  benefit  of  everyone.  IncldentaUy.  I  h«>e 
that  with  your  help  we  can  Improve  our  ' 
techniques  for  evaluating  the  effect  of 
changes  in  fares  and  partlcrulariy  specific 
promotional  fares. 

In  any  event.  I  hope  you  wlU  not  have  too 
much  trouble  finding  the  money  to  make  the 
payments  on  those  new  aircraft,  and  I  wish 
for  you  and  your  carriers  much  prosperity. 


OU  "KtA  MOlo"  QoiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  XLumaa 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKL    Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  an  relieved  that  the  New  York  trans- 
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portation  strike  has  finally  been  settled. 
However,  the  economic  tragedy  that 
struck  the  people  of  New  York  City  will 
have  repercussions  for  years. 

The  Suburban  Eagle,  an  outstanding 
Independent  publication  serving  a  num- 
ber of  communities  in  southern  Cook 
County.  HI.,  carried  a  strong  and  perti- 
nent editorial  on  this  strike  last  week 
which  merits  review. 

Old  "Rxd  llnu"  Qtnu. 

The  Internatlpnal  president  of  the  trans- 
port workers  union  of  New  York  City.  Michael 
J.  Quill  la  onp  of  the  last  of  the  old-time 
labor  lemOy^ 

QaUl'sourtlons  la  a  clear  Indication  that 
"Old  Red  Mike"  aa  QuUl  was  called  In  the 
I930's  because  of  Communist  association 
has  no  regard  for  the  millions  of  poor  people 
which  depend  uix>n  New  York's  transporta- 
tion system. 

His  act  of  publicly  tearing  up  the  courts 
Injunctions  against  the  strikes,  based  on  the 
common  law  and  New  York's  Condon  Wad- 
Un  Act  which  forbid  strikes  by  public  em- 
ployees;  Is  one  of  utter  contempt. 

The  statement  Red  Mike  gave  the  New 
York  newspaper  In  reference  to  Justice  Abra- 
ham N  'Oeller'B  ruling  on  the  antlstrlke  In- 
junction. "I  wUl  not  call  off  the  strike  and 
the  Judge  can  drop  dead  In  bis  black  robes." 
la  a  very  clear  Indication  of  the  respect  Red 
Mike  has  for  the  American  way. 

The  "Mg  sUck"  Mike  QuUl  is  swinging 
might  well  be  the  stick  that  wlU  nail  hlm- 
Mlf  to  the  wall. 

The  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  reason 
for  Mike's  action,  can  the  strike  be  the  back- 
lash o€  Lindsay  Iselng  elected  as  mayor? 

Is  this  the  "In  crowd"  way  of  getting  even 
with  the  citizens  of  New  York  for  breaking 
the  political  machine? 

Whatever  the  reasons  we  mitst  keep  In 
mind  the  bargaining  rights  that  are  right- 
fully due  labor  unlcms  are  not  being  denied 
the  transportation  union  of  New  York. 

The  only  rights  that  are  being  denied  are 
those  of  the  poor  citizens  who  depend  upon 
New  York's  vast  network  of  transportation 
to  provide  them  the  service  that  they  so 
deeperately  need  to  get  to  and  from  work. 


Sjl'via  Porter  on  tke  War  on  Porerty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PXNNSTLVANL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sometimes  deafening  and  ofttlmes  po- 
litically Inspired  chorus  of  criticism  of 
the  war  on  poverty  has.  In  many  in- 
stances, obscured  the  genuine  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  fighting  this  great 
national  prbblem.  It  seemis  to  me  that 
one  of  the  major  lessons  we  must  learn 
from  this  first  year  of  the  war  on  poverty 
Is  that  we  must  be  patient.  We  must  not 
expect  the  mlllenlum  overnight.  In  sup- 
port I  cite  a  column  by  the  distii\g\iished 
financial  writer  Sylvia  Porter,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star.  December 
12. 1965. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  particu- 
larly, to  her  comment  that  "we  have 
started  a  tough  war  which  will  be  often 
frustrating  and  which  will  take  at  least 
a  generation  to  win." 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
clude Miss  Porter's  column  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

YouB  Monet's  Worth:  Ficttses  Tkll  or 
PovmxT  Wa« 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  the  13  months  since  the  first  Federal 
antlpoverty  grant  was  made  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  more  than  $1.1  bil- 
lion has  been  spent  to  fight  poverty  the  Na- 
tion over. 

Yet,  welfare  Tol\a  and  doles  have  climbed. 
Teenage  unemployment  remains  at  more 
than  13  percent.  There  are  still  11  million 
poor  adult  Illiterates.  Some  730,000  high 
school  students  wUl  have  dropped  out  In 
1965.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been  a 
mounting  chorus  of  criticism  about  pc^ltlcal 
sleight  of  hand  with  Federal  antlpoverty 
funds.  lack  of  partlclf>atlon  by  the  poor.  Job 
Corps  brawls. 

Under  the  circumstances,  a  poverty  prog- 
ress report  Is  distinctly  In  order.  Exactly 
what  has  91.1  billion  bought  to  date?  How 
many  of  the  Nation's  34  million  poor  citizens 
have  b«en  helped,  and  how  many  unem- 
ployed actually  have  received  training,  ac- 
quired vocational  skills,  learned  to  read  and 
write? 

Here  is  a  head  count : 

1.  Nine  hundred  thovisand  needy  Indlvld- 
ua'ls  In  600  communities  have  been  directly 
helped  under  local  cooomunlty  action  pro- 
grams, through  schooling,  legal  assistance, 
child  care,  health  Improvement  measures. 

3.  Five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pre- 
school children  have  completed  summer 
courses  to  help  bring  them  up  to  the  aca- 
demic-physical-social levels  of  their  fellow 
stvidents  In  kindergarten  and  first  grade  this 
fall. 

3.  Four  hundred  thousand  high  school 
dropouts  or  would-be  dropouts  have  worked 
or  are  now  working  at  full-  or  part-time  jobs 
under  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  to  ac- 
quire work  experience  and  funds  to  stay  In 
school  or  return  to  school. 

4.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
college  students  have  worked  or  are  now 
working  at  full-  or  part-time  jobs  to  help 
finance  their  education. 

5.  One  hundred  thousand  hard-core  un- 
employed adults — most  of  them  on  welfare — 
have  been  taught  the  elementary  work 
habits  essential  for  Jobs. 

6.  Forty  thousand  illiterate  adults  have 
received  instruction  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
eighth-grade   level   of   schooling. 

7.  Sixteen  thousand  rural  citizens  have  re- 
ceived loans  for  Improving  their  farms  or 
homes  or  for  setting  up  small  businesses. 

8.  Fifteen  thoukand  disadvantaged  high 
school  dropouts  are  now  enrolled  In  74  Job 
Corps  centers  to  acquire  education  and  voca- 
tlotml  training  for  Jobs. 

This  adds  up  to  about  3.2  million  individ- 
uals who  have  been  helped  directly  through 
the  Federal  antlpoverty  program  In  Its  first 
yaar.  In  addition,  statisticians  at  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  estimate  another  3 
million  have  been  helped  Indirectly — such  as 
the  unemployed  mother  who  can  take  a  pay- 
ing Job  because  her  child  is  being  cared  for 
In  a  day  care  center,  the  rural  family  whose 
breadwlnrfer  receives  a  small  business  loan. 
StlU  more  thousands  have  been  helped  by 
VISTA — Volunteers  In  Service  to  America. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  total  number 
of  Individuals  re<u:hed  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  antlpoverty  war  Is  expected  to  be 
about  0  million — about  1  In  0  of  the  esti- 
mated poor. 

Of  course,  the  statistics  aren't  the  whole 
picture.  There  are  also  intangible  "pluses" 
*'-^t  cannot  be  measured:  The  North  Caro- 
lina 16-month-old  baby  who  was  recently 
fed  her  first  solid  food,  the  Oregon  teenager 
"retardate"  who.  after  an  Intensire  8-week 
tatorlng  oourae.  turned  out  to  have  excep- 


tional ability  In  mathematics.  There  Is  the 
nationwide  awakening  to  the  problem  In  a 
period  of  great  prosperity — Ulustrated  by  the 
unprecedented  numbers  of  serious  volun- 
teers who  have  enlisted  In  the  war. 

Most  Intangible  plus  of  all.  and  yet  pro- 
foundly significant.  Is  our  realization  that 
no  amount  of  money  can  solve  the  poverty 
problem  In  even  5  or  10  years — much  less  12 
months.  Our  experience  has  emphasized 
that  we  have  started  a  tough  war  which  will 
be  often  frustrating  and  which  will  take  at 
least  a  generation  to  win. 


A  Tired  American  Speaks  Out 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
an  editorial  by  Alan  Mcintosh,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Rock  County  Herald,  Lu- 
veme.  Minn.,  recently. 

The   editorial,   reprinted  In  the  De- 
cember    24     edition     of     the     Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  follows: 
A  TiRB)  American  Speaks  Out 

The  following  editorial  by  Alan  Mcintosh, 
which  recently  app>eared  in  the  Rock  County 
Herald,  Luveme,  Minn.,  reflects  the  feelings 
that  many — and  perhaps  most — Americans 
have  about  current  conditions  and  attitudes: 

"I  am  a  tired  American.  I  am  tired  of 
being  called  the  ugly  American.  I'm  tired 
of  having  the  world  jjanhandlers  use  my 
country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days  a 
year. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  Information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  oper- 
ating under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  being 
lectured  by  General  de  Oaulle  (who  never 
won  a  battle)  who  poses  as  a  second  Jehovah 
In  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  Nas- 
ser and  all  the  other  blood -sucking  leeches 
who  bleed  Uncle  Sam  white  and  kick  him  on 
the  shins  and  yank  his  beard  If  the  flow 
falters. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
beatniks  who  say  they  shovild  have  the  right 
to  determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they 
are  willing  to  obey. 

"I  am  a  tired  American— fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby  faced,  long-haired  youths 
and  short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  repre- 
sent the  'lew  wave'  of  America  and  who 
sneer  at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  hon- 
esty. Integrity,  and  morality  on  which  Amer- 
ica grew  to  greatness. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  wUl  happen  If  we  cut  off 
the  golden  stream  of  dollars. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  tired  of 
supporting  families  who  haven't  known  any 
other  source  of  Income  other  than  Govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generation  i 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  Americans  In  an  ob- 
scenity race — who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  be- 
lief that  lOtb.  la  an  Integral  part  of  culture — 
In  the  arts,  the  movies,  literature,  the  stage. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
bearded   bunu  who  tramp  the  picket  lines 
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and  the  sit-ins— who  prefer  Chinese  commu 
nlsm  to  capltalUm— who  see  no  evU  in  Cas- 
tro, but  sneer  at  President  Johnson  as  a 
threat  to  peace. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  the  civil  rights  group  which 
Is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  college 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Movies  de- 
nouncing the  United  States.  Movies  made  In 
Communist  China. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  blgot^who  wrap  themselves  In 
bedsheeta  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 

"I  am  a  tired  American  who  dislikes  cler- 
gymen who  have  made  a  career  out  of  inte- 
,  gratlon  causes,   yet  send   their  children   to 
private  schools. 

"I  am  a  tired  American — who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  belief  In  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  Initiative 
are  only  synonyms  for  greed. 

"They  say  they  hate  capitalism,  but  they 
are  always  right  at  the  head  of  the  line  de- 
manding theU-  share  of  the  American  wav 
of  life.  ' 

"I  am  a  tired  American— real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  seU  me  the  belief  that 
America  Is  not  the  greatest  nation  In  aU  the 
world— a  generous- hearted  nation— a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
have  note'  achieve  some  of  the  good  things 
that  our  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 
about. 

"I  am  an  American  who  gete  a  lump  m 
his  throat  when  he  hears  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner-  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
trumpets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top 
of  the  flagpole. 

"I  am   a   tired   American  who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be  bom  ^ 
an  American  citizen— a  nation  under  God. 
truly,  with  mercy  and  justice  for  all." 


for  our  people,  and  peace  for  a  troubled 
world  which  Is  hungry  for  peace. 

On  the  whole.  It  was  a  momentous  ad- 
dress, earnest  In  tone.  Impressive  In  tta 
presentation.  I  found  the  President's 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  America 
most  reassuring  in  these  crucial  days  In 
world  history. 
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State  of  the  Union  Address 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE,  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress last  night  was  a  most  sobering  ex- 
perience not  only  for  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress, but  also  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
It  was  a  serious  report  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  the  worid  at  large,  on  the 
problems  confronting  us  at  home  and 
abroad  in  the  trying  days  and  months 
ahead. 

The  President  minced  no  words  He 
described  the  situation  in  the  worid  to- 
day as  he  sees  It  from  his  vantage  point 
Of  leadership.  As  a  capable  leader  of  his 
NaUon  and  one  of  the  outstanding  lead- 
ers of  the  world,  he  prescribed  a  pro- 
gram of  constructive  recommendations 
which  should  go  far  in  coping  with  many 
or  the  problems  facing  us.  I  feel  certain 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  uphold  the  President  In  most  or  all 
of  his  i-ecommendations, 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  President's 
proposals  are  In  the  best  interests  of 
America  because  their  aim  Is  to  provide 
greater  strength  and  security  for  our 
country,  continued  economic  prosperity 


AI  Kealoha  Perry:  His  Music  Meant 
Hawaii  to  Millions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or-  HAWAII 

m  THE>I0SS^0P  REPRESENTATIVES 

^       Thursday,  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hawaii  has  in  the  last  century  gone 
through  a  metamorphosis  from  a  roman- 
tic string  of  Islands  In  the  Pacific  to 
one  of  America's  most  powerful  bastions 
of  defense.  The  islands  have  been  able 
to  retain  their  glamor  and  charm  largely 
because  of  individuals  who  have  devoted 
their  lifetime  to  the  perpetuaUon  of  old 
Hawaiian  customs  and  music. 

One  of  the  most  successful  perpetua- 
tors  of  Island  music  is  Al  Kealoha  Perry 
who  for  30  years  has  been  heard  on  the 
Hawaii  Calls  radio  program.  Mr  Perry 
?l  "J^C  **  ^®  prefers  to  be  called,  says' 
that  his  "one  aim  as  a  musical 
leader  has  been  to  get  the  people  of  the 
world  to  enjoy  our  Island  songs  and 
chants."  He  has,  of  course,  been  emi- 
nently successful  In  achieving  his  aim 
Hawaiian  music,  wherever  It  Is  heard 
evokes  a  nostalgic  and  romanUc  re- 
sponse. 

Bom  of  a  Hawaiian  mother,  Emily 
Kanekoleakawahinekapuomua  Kekuewa. 
and  an  English  father,  M.  Hazard  Perry 
who  came  from  Springfield,  ni.    Al  hajs 
had  little  difficulty  In  impressing  his  au- 
diences with  his  sincerity.    A  glimpse 
Into  Al's  boyhood,  as  revealed  to  Mr 
Charles  Ware,  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser, convinces  us  that  his  Island  flavor 
Is  genuine  and  sincere.    Al  relates  how 
as  a  boy  of  12,  he  used  to  sing  "Pua  Car- 
nation" accompanied  on  the  piano  by 
Queen  Lllluokalanl,  the  last  Hawaiian 
monarch. 

A  grateful  Hawaii  has  showered  many 

honore  on  him,  not  the  least  of  which 

were  two  resolutions  of  congratulaUons 

by  the  Hawaii  State  Legislature.    After 

recovering  from  a  recent  Illness   Al  Is 

now  looking  forward  to  the  production 

of  Hawaii  Calls  as  a  television  show.    In 

true  Al  Perry  tradition,  he  says: 

The  thing  1  want  U  to  see  that  it  keeps 

w  -f"?*  ^^^°'  "  always  has  had.  That^ 
what  Is  Important  to  me. 

And  I  concur  with  Mr.  Ware's 
statement:  ""co 

That's  what  Is  Unportant  to  HawaU,  too. 

Mr  Ware's  interesting  article  on 
HawaU  s  own  Al  Keoloha  Perry,  which 
appeared  In  the  Sunday  Star-BulleUn 
and    Advertiser    of    January    2,    1966 


(By  Charles  A.  Wlare) 
Al  Kealoha  Perry,  whose  rich  baritone  has 
been  the  Image  of  HawaU  to  mUllons  of  Ite- 
teners  over  the  last  30  years,  didn't  start  out 
to  be  a  musician  at  all. 

He  was  an  engineer  first.  And  actually  It 
was  engineering  that  set  him  on  the  tiall 
that  led  flnauy  to  his  long-time  post  as 
musical  director  of  the  Hawaii  Calls  texjad- 

But  first  of  all  he  is  an  islander  of  half- 
HawaUan,  half-English  ancestry  completely 

feeling  of  Island  music.  i'^"-^ 

Sf^l  ?d^  aim  as  a  musical  leader  ha«  been 
to  get  the  people  of  the  world  to  enjoy  our 
island  songs  and  chants,"  Perry  said  -m 
accomplish  this,  you  have  to  win  the  admlr4Z 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  islands,  as  weU  as 
that  of  the  Hawaiian  entertainer,  no  matter 
where  he  might  be.  "lai-Msr 

'"To  do  this,  your  soul  must  be  In  it  Tour 
audience  senses  the  sincerity  " 

That  sincerity  could  be  heard  as  claarly  as 
tlw  beat  of  the  pahu  drum  in  the^ir?? 
H.^^f'^t"  ^^"*  broadcaste  for  which  pStJ 
directed  the  music  from  1936  untu  he  t^ 

'^ow°w  ^,*  ''•^  ^''^''  ^  Septemb^'l96^ 
visit  to  the  broadcast  as  a  guest  2  weeks  ago 

flVed  the  Banya^  Court  of  the  Moana  Hotel 
gm«  him  a  rousing  ovation 

,^f  ^  ^^J  ^"^  ■**  •■*'««>  «»  ««  l&nal 
of  his  second-floor  apartment  overlooking  the 
placid  carp  pond  Of  the  famous  Wmows 
restaurant,  managed  by  his  wife.  Kathleen. 

Clad  In  dark  slacks  and  an  open-neck  aoort 
^•^«  ^'^  quietly  Of  th^lncll^rm 
his  long  career.  Later,  he  sUpped  mto  a 
conservative  jacket  before  wa^ng  doSn* 
iS        ""  restaurant  for  a  cockteU  and 

DATS  AT  AWINI 

«/^^T^  ''°™  PWsruary  2,  1901,  In  Kohala. 
»?  .^*  .  ^l?   ^^^'^■'  *°''    ^    boyhood    Was 

T^"^;.^"^  ^  ^  ^<*'''»  MointSn. 

His  father  was  M.  Hazard  Perry  who  came 
from  Springfield.  lU.,  where  ^hZTk^ 

^7n'^tH^?}*^  H'^o^rvedasauf^S^ 
ant  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  OlvU  War 
and  then  migrated  to  the  Islslnds 
*.fu*^'*°*  ^°*  ''^"^  ^^^  brought  his 
^t,  K^^"-  "^  "*  •"  I  know.lT^  ^ 
^l^^  t^"^'-"  ^"^'^-  Bu/durS 
h!?^,t?°7^°*^'  ^  ^^  manager  of  tHe  Ko^ 
hala  Ditch  Oo.,  which  suppUw  water  to  tte 

^l^f  T^^cT  """^  "^-^  «-t  o'  the  North 
Perry's  mothei-  was  the  fca-mer  EmUy  Kane- 
koleakawfJiinekapuomua  Kekuewa.  She  wL 
from  the  village  of  Haena  on  the  Koh^ 
coast,  between  Upolu  and  Mahukona. 

You  can  roach  It  today  by  jeep  over  a 
~!!.^  !^  ^'^''^  P^^^t*  ranch  lands  Perry 
Sfn  =.  ^  ^""^  ^^^  '^  ol*»  '^^^  shelters 
^^^Vr*  "^  ""^  "^^^  «^*  foundation 
U vM  as  a    1^  ^^^^       "**  ^^*"  ^^  mother- 

The  Hawaii  that  Perry  knew  in  his  boyhood 
to  a  far  cry  from  WalkUcl.  It  Is  a  land  of 
dark,  forbidding  cliffs  and  lush  grewi  forests 
Of  frequent  rains  and.  he  recalls,  of  occasion-' 
al  hailstorms.  <^ 

It's  a  mysterious  land,  culby  deep 'gorges 
Where  toe  sun  penetrates  only  at  mlddayTand 
when  the  clouds  and  fog  swirl  in  from  the 
sea  In  the  early  afternoon. 

To  gllmpee  It,  you  must  Journey  to  the 
northern  point  of  the  big  island  and  drive 
past  Hawl  and  the  Kohala  Courthouse  to  the 

fSfi.       *?*  ^°^-  "^^^^  ^  observation  area 
looks  out  over  Pololu  Valley. 

Across  the  valley,  the  black  lava  clUT  rises 

she«-,  and  a  faint  zigzag  Un*  can  be  trac«i 

across  It*  face.    That  tetoe^tn,  AwST^ 


KTv^'^j^. 


^^ 
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And  this  Is  the  tT%n  tli*t  Perry  retnembers 

walking  many  times  as  a  boy  to  get  the  mall 
at  Pololu  Tanrtlng  or  with  the  men  who  wer« 
to  carry  back  supplies.  "Look."  he  said, 
pointing  to  bulging  calTes.  "That  trail  gave 
me  tremendous  legs.  They  were  like  this 
even  when  I  was  a  kid.  And  when  I  got  Into 
the  Army,  I  thought  the  training  hikes  were 
nothing." 

In  the  cold,  dainp  climate  of  the  Perry's 
mountain  home,  the  kitchen  was  the  center 
of  family  life.  As  youngsters.  Al  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  played,  there  often,  or 
sat  and  watched  the  cooking. 

And  they  heard  their  mother  singing  the 
old  songs.  , 

"I  dldnt  know  I  was  learning."  Perry  said. 
"But  years  later,  when  I  needed  them,  the 
songs  were  there." 

Al  first  went  to  school  In  Kohala  In  a 
privately  supported  one-rocxn  school.  Then, 
when  he  was  about  12,  he  was  sent  to  Hono- 
lulu to  enter  lolanl  School. 

It  then  was  located  on  Beretanla  Street, 
next  to  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  and  Its 
grounds  adjoined  those  of  Washington  Place, 
whlctt^lll  was  the  home  of  Queen  Ulluoka- 
lanl.    ^ 

He  was  a  boarding  student,  and  there  were 
times  after  class  ^hen  he  slipped  over  the 
fence  to  gather  coconuts.  He  was  fascinated, 
too,  to  hear  the  former  ruler  playing  the 
piano  and  ultimately  she  noticed  her  young 
admirer. 

"One  of  the  songs  I  knew  as  a  kid  was  'Pua 
C&matlon.' "  Perry  said.  "It  was  one  of  her 
favorites,  and  I  tised  to  sing  It  t<x  her." 

While  he  was  a  student  at  loIanl,  he  went 
to  Sunday  school  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  he 
sang  in  the  choir  for  services  al  the  Hawaii^ 
Congregation.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the 
choir  at  Kawalahao  Church. 

When  he  was  16,  Perry  took  his  first  Job, 
as  machinist's  apprentice  for  Catton.  NelU  A 
Co.,  which  later  was  to  be  absorbed  in  Hono- 
l\Uu  Iron  Works. 

Rowing  was  a  popular  sport  of  the  day, 
and  he  Joined  the  old  Myrtle  Boat  Club,  one 
of  those  which  competed  regularly  In  the 
Regatta  Day  races  In  Honolulu  Harbor.  He 
ftlao  tried  to  Join  the  Canadian  Army  to 
light  In  World  War  I,  but  was  rejected  be- 
e»UM  of  his  youth. 

Finally,  when  he  was  17  and  America  was 
It  war,  he  was  accepted  by  the  U.S.  Army, 
and  served  with  it  in  Prance.  He  was  wound- 
ed at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  besides  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  he  holds  a  BatUe  Service  Medal 
Vlth  five  bars. 

But  It  was  the  influenza  epidemic  of  1918 
that  feUed  him  at  the  end  of  the  war,  glv- 
trtg  him  the  greatest  fright  of  his  musical 
wwar.  He  was  in  the  hospital  on  the  first 
Armistice  Day,  and  for  a  month  he  lort  his 
voice  oooipletely. 

It  was  May  of  1919  by  the  time  he  got  back 
to  Honolulu  and  returned  to  work  at  Cat- 
ton.  Netll  ft  Co. 

And  It  was  about  the  same  time  he  met 
Kathleen  McOulre.  Both  remember  the  oo- 
CMlon  weU.  It  was  a  dance  of  the  MyrUe 
Boat  Club,  and  Al — stUl  In  uniform — was 
taking  tickets  at  the  door. 

They  were  Introduced,  and  later  be  asked 
her  to  dance.  "He  stepped  an  over  my  feet," 
KatlUeen  said,  and  Al  replied,  "Tea,  but  you 
llkad  It." 

TtMy  were  married  In  1930,  and  have  one 
son,  Orandlson  (Orandy).  He  now  assists 
hla  mothw  In  management  of  the  WUlows. 

On  tb*  Job,  after  he  returned  from  the 
war,  Pwij  worked  as  a  draftsman.  At  the 
same  time,  he  began  studying  by  corre- 
spondence, taking  courses  in  eMglneerlng  and 
buatnees  administration  from  LaSalle  Ezten- 
■loii  University.  Alexander  Hamilton  Instl- 
tnte,  and  International  Correspondence 
Schools. 

He  worked  for  a  time  m  draftsman  for 
Architect  Ouy  Bothwell  and  then,  in  19as. 


>3tned  the  city  and  county  building  depart- 
ment as  a  project  director. 

From  1933  to  1935.  he  worked  at  Pearl 
Harbor  as  a  construction  inspector,  then  re- 
turning to  the  city  until  after  the  time  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

He  was  one  of  a  group  of  musicians  who 
played  and  sang  at  campaign  rallies  for  Mayor 
Pred  Wright.  After  the  mayor  established 
the  Honolulu  Hale  Glee  Club,  Perry  became 
Its  director  In  1935. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Aloha  Tem- 
ple's Shrine  Chanters  since  1929,  while  the 
group  was  vmder  the  leadership  of  Charles 
E.  King. 

It  was  from  the  city  hall  group  that  Perry 
selected  the  six  members  of  his  original  Sing- 
ing Surfrlders.  In  1936,  that  group  replaced 
the  Harry  Owens  orchestra  as  the  regular 
musicians  on  the  "Hawaii  Calls"  broadcasts 
which  had  been  originated  about  a  year 
earlier  by  Webley  Edwards. 

In  those  days,  the  show  went  to  the  main- 
land directly  by  radio,  and  when  3  o'clock 
came.  It  was  on  the  air.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proached, the  tension  was  far  greater  than 
In  the  later  era  of  magnetic  tape  and  delayed 
brtjadcasts.  Perry  recalled. 

There  were  occasional  moments  of  crisis, 
but  always  "HawaU  Calls"  went  to  the  net- 
works on  schedule,  week  after  week  and  year 
after  year. 

There  were  changes,  gradually.  In  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Singing  Sxirfrlders  and  the 
Walklkl  Maids  who  Joined  them.  Perry  and 
Edwards  became  the  musical  godfathers  of 
whole  generations  of  the  islands'  best-known 
entertainers. 

But  alwajrs,  Pflry  Insisted  upon  finished 
musical  perfonnance  ^d  adherence  to  the 
spirit  of  the  old  Hawaiian  songs,  even  though 
there  might  be  new  songs  and  new  arrange-/' 
ments. 

After  the  United  States  was  plunged  Into 
World  War  n,  "there  wasn't  much  left  to  do 
In  the  engineer's  office  at  dty  hall."  Perry 
■aid,  and  he  soon  went  back  to  Pearl  Harbor 
as  an  engineer  In  yie  14tb  Naval  District 
public  works  office. 

He  was  assigned  as  engineer  for  projects  on 
the  big  Island.  It  was  as  result  as  one  of 
those  Jobs  that  he  received  a  citation  In  1944 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  work 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty." 

That  was  for  the  speedy  construction  of  a 
rest  camp  In  the  Kamuela  area  for  combat 
personnel  returning  from  the  western  Paclflc. 

"One  of  the  flirst  things  I  had  to  have  was 
a  water  supply,"  Perry  said,  "and  to  find  It  I 
walked  along  the  whole  length  of  the  old 
Honokoa  ditch. 

"I  found  It  was  leaking  all  along  the  way. 
I  don't  think  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  water  was  getting  to  the  plantatlcm 
lands.  So  I  went  to  the  manager  at 
Honoko*  Plantation,  which  controls  the 
ditch,  and  I  told  him  that  If  he  would  give 
us  the  water  the  Navy  would  repair  all  the 
leaks. 

"We  woxild  have  the  water  we  needed  for 
the  camp,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he 
would  have  the  full  supply  from  the  ditch. 
But  he  turned  me  down. 

nWTANT   WATTS 

"1  had  to  have  water  and  I  dldnt  have 
much  Ume.  So  we  went  back  up  and  we 
tapped  the  leaks.  We  got  bulldoeers  and 
other  heavy  equipment  up  into  those  hills 
and  we  used  gunnlte  to  concrete  over  the 
heads  of  two  ravines,"  Perry  said. 

"We  worked  around  the  clock,  with  big 
floodlights  at  night.  In  a  couple  of  weeks 
we  had  two  reservoirs,  one  holding  about  11 
million  gallons  of  water  and  the  other  about 
0  million." 

The  Navy  citation  la  only  one  In  a  series 
of  bonon  that  have  cocm  to  Perry  over  the 
yeaiB. 

In  1960.  the  chamber  of  commerce  choee 
him  as  one  of  its  men  of  the  week,  and  In 


1967  the  chamber's  retail  board  named  him 
father  of  the  year  in  the  field  of  entertain- 
ment. The  Navy  PubUc  Works  Office  In  1961 
selected  him  as  its  candidate  for  the  civil 
servant  of  the  year. 

Tvrtce,  in  1960  and  last  year,  the  Hawaii 
Legislature  has  adopted  formal  resolutions 
congratulating  him  for  his  long  and  valued 
association  with  "Hawaii  Calls."  The  most 
recent  Senate  resolution,  adopted  during  his 
Illness,  declared  that  the  association  should 
continue. 

And  it  has. 

He  Is  listed  on  the  program  as  musical 
director,  though,  since  his  Illness  last  year 
his  assistant.  Benny  Kalama,  has  carried  on 
the  duties.  "He's  done  a  grand  Job,"  Perry 
said. 

The  day  before  Perry  went  back  to  visit 
the  broadcast,  the  "Hawaii  Calls"  entertain- 
ers held  a  luncheon  for  him. 

They  presented  him  with  a  monkeypod 
crlbbage  board  Inscribed  "To  Our  Boss." 
He's  missed,  they  told  him,  and  "they  asked 
me  to  go  on  working  for  them." 

Slimmed  down  by  70  pounds  from  the 
weight  that  used  to  Inspire  on-the-alr  quips 
about  "you'll  see  two  people  when  he  turns 
around."  Perry  is  feeling  "Just  real  good" 
these  days. 

He  is  happly  with  plans  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "Hawaii  Calls"  as  a  television  show. 
"It  Is  something  that^we  all  worked  toward 
for  a  long,  long  time.  The  thing  I. want  is 
to  see  that  it  keeps  the  same  flavor  it  always 
has  had,"  Perry  said.  "That's  what  Is  im- 
portant to  me." 

That's  what  Is  Important  to  Hawaii,  too. 

That,  and  that  other  Island  musical  in- 
stitution, Al  Kealoha  Perry. 


Man  of  the  Soath  for  196S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

or  azoRCiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Sr.,  has  been 
named  the  "Man  of  the  South"  for  1965 
by  Dixie  Business  magazine. 

I  believe  the  following  news  release 
concerning  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  as  well  as 
to  my  constituents  In  Georgia's  Fourth 
District,  home  of  Dixie  Business  maga- 
zine and  editor,  Hubert  P,  Lee. 

Man  of  tux  South  'i 

Former  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  St..  who  re- 
tired November  11.  1965,  from  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, after  80  years  of  distinguished  public 
service,  was  today  named  the  "Man  at  the 
South"  for  1966  by  Dixie  Business  maga- 
Blne.  He  Is  the  20th  to  be  honored  since 
1946. 

Hubert  P.  Lee,  for  36  years  editor  of 
Dixie  Business,  said  that  Senator  Byrd  was 
named  from  an  honor  group  limited  to  200 
living  leaders  termed  the  Souths  "Hall  of 
Fame  for  the  Living."  Ttxe  group  Includes 
Wmthpop  Rockefeller,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark  ; 
Daniel  J.  Haughton.  Alabama-born  president 
of  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif; 
Virginia-bom  Owen  R.  Cheatham.  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  New  York;  and  former  Con- 
gressman Carl  Vinson.' 

8«iat<M'  Byrd  Is  an  eighth  generation  of 
the  Byrds  of  Virginia  and  on  June  14.  1964. 
was  awarded  the  Magna  Carta  Day  Award  by 
the  Baronial' Order  at  Magna  Carta,  a  patri- 
otic organization  of  descendants  of  the  sure- 
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ties  chosen  at  the  time  oif  the  promuIgaUon 
of  the  fan^us  Btegna  Carta  by  the  English 
barons  at  Runnymede  on  June  14,  1216. 

A  33d-degree  Mason.  Byrd  In  1963  was 
presented  the  Grand  Master's  Award  by  the 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  District  at 
Columbia.  Editor  Lee  Is  a  82d-degree  Mason 
and  a  Shrlner. 

On  May  15,  1966,  the  third  annual  "New 
Market  Medal"  was  presented  to  Senator  Byrd 
on  the  lOlst  anniversary  of  New  Market  Day 
by  Virginia  Military  Institute. 

At  the  age  of  16,  Senator  Byrd  talked  his 
father  into  letting  him  run  the  Winchester 
Star  (Winchester,  Va.)  which  he  built  Into 
a  valuable  newspaper  property.  His  son. 
Hakbt  p.  Bxao,  Jr.,  who  succeeded  him  as 
U.S.  Senator,  Is  editor  of  the  Winchester 
Star  and  president  at  the  Harrisonburg  News-* 
Record. 

Senator  Byrd,  Sr.,  Is  the  world's  largest 
applegrower  and  an  outstanding  business 
leader. 

Senator  Byrd  was  named  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  honor  group  caused  by  his  death  of  his 
late  brother,  Adm.  Richard  Byrd,  who  was 
honored  in  1953. 

The  late  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  who  was  the 
"Man  of  the  South"  for  1964,  on  June  11 
1958,  nominated  Senator  Byrd,  when  the" 
Senator  plaimed  to  retire  from  the  US 
Senate. 

In  the  1965  advisory  poll  conducted  by  Lee 
for  20  years,  the  chairman  of  United  Press 
International,  Prank  H.  Bartholomew  wrote- 
"I  4^nk  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Sr. .  qualified  in 
every  way  to  be  named  'Man  o(  the  South.'  " 
Lee  was  manager  and  staff  correspondent  of 
the  United  Press  AtlanU  bureau  in  1924  and 
1926,  before  leaving  to  become  advertising 
manager  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent 
In  1925. 

Cranston  Williams,  retired  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  now  living  in  Lynchbiu-g, 
Va.,  wrote:  "I  am  delighted  that  Senate* 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr.  has  been  suggested.  My 
ballot  shows  that  he  Is  my  first  and  only 
choice  for  this  year.  He  Is  consplcuoios,  out- 
standing example  of  a  man  serving  his  coun- 
try In  the  face  of  pressures  which  other  peo- 
ple do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  withstand." 

Sam  Latimer.  Jr.,  columnist  and  retired 
editor  of  the  State,  Columbia,  S.C,  morning 
newspaper,  write:  "I  think  Senator  Byrd  U 
fine.  Don't  get  discouraged  about  your  work. 
It  U  a  nice  thing  that  you  do  and  appreci- 
ated. Sometimes  when  we  do  these  civic 
^ores,  we  wonder.  So  I  know  how  you  feel. 
But  keep  up  your  work  •.  •  •." 

Remmie  Arnold,  past  imperial  potentate  of 
the  Shrine  and  for  60  years  a  leading  pen 
manufacturer  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  wrote,  "I 
am  delighted  to  find  Senator  Byrd  eligible 
Yes,  I  approve.  I  think  it  U  wonderful  for 
you  to  do  this." 

Former  Governor  and  Congressman  Colgate 
Darden,  Jr.,  another  of  the  honor  group  of 
aoO:  "I  approve." 

Lee  said  that  former  UJ3.  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Sr.  would  be  recorded  by  history  as 
a  great  man  even  If  he  had  confined  his  great 
vitality  and  business  leadership  to  any  one 
of  the  fields  he  has  excelled  In— etatesman- 
•hlp— publishing— world's  greatest  apple- 
grower.  "^ 
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Louis  B.  Seltzer  Writes  "30" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•  HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 
Mrs.  BOLTON.    Mr.  Speaker.  Louis  B. 
faeltzer.  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


recently  announced  hla  retirement.    In 
his  50  years  of  service  with  this  Scrlpps- 
Howard  Newspaper,  Including  37  >^  years 
as  editor,  Mr.  Seltzer  haa  developed  a 
proud  national  r^utatlon  not  only  as  a 
Journalist  but  in  the  fields  of  positive 
civic  acUon  and  service  to  his  fellow  man. 
His  role  has  been  varied;  reformer, 
watchdog,  press  agent,  friend  of  all  the 
people.    In    his    own    words,    he    has 
"walked  with  the  people  In  their  hours 
both  of  problems  and  happiness."    He 
has  shared  their  dreams,  their  frustra- 
tions,  their   triumphs,   and   their   not- 
infrequent       disappointments.       Under 
Louis    Seltzer's    leaderlhip,    the    Press 
quickly  won  an  International  reputation 
for  courageous  crusading  and  fearless 
reporting.    It  also  added  a  new  dimen- 
sion—pubUc   service.    Mr.    Seltzer    has 
headed  numerous- local  organizations— 
the  Welfare  Federation,  Cleveland  Con- 
vention  and   Visitors   Bureau,   Greater 
Cleveland      Safety      Council,      among 
others— and  on  the  national  scene  he  Is 
a  member  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory 
Board  and  a  founder  of  the  American 
Press  Institute. 

One  of  his  most  prized  possessions  is 
the  Brotherhood  Award  given  him  in 
1951  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  in  appreciation  of 
his  long  labor  in  that  vineyard. 

My  reaction  to  the  announcement  of 
his  retirement  was  that  the  Press  with- 
out Louis  Seltzer  would  be  dlflBcult  to 
Imagine  and  it  will  be.  The  paper  will 
miss  him  and  so  will  his  thousands  of 
readers.  But  If  anyone  ever  earned  a 
change,  it  is  Louis  Seltzer. 

Of  course,  his  retirement  as  editor  does 
not  mean  he  has  nothing  more  to  say. 
He  will  continue  to  write  articles  from 
time  ta  time  as  well  as  a  book  which  he 
has  had  In  mind  for  some  time.  Pew 
have  so  much  to  say  in  so  many  fields  as 
Louis  Seltzer;  few  have  the  gift  of  ex- 
pression that  he  has.  On  the  occasion 
of  his  retirement  I  express  the  hope  that 
he  be  blessed  with  good  health  and  the 
keen  enthusiasm  one  associates  with 
him.  I  find  myself  among  those  who 
will  watch  eagerly  for  his  next  venture 
As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
foUowlng  articles  from  the  Cleveland 
Press,  "L.B.S.  Writes  '30,' "  and  "L  BJ3 
Welcomes  His  Successor' ' : 

L33.  Wrttb  "30" 

Another  name  replaces  mine  at  the  top  ot 
thU  page  with  Monday's  issue. 

It  wlU  read.  "Thomas  Boardman,  Editor." 

It  will  be  the  first  change  of  name  in  that 
spot  In  nearly  38  years. 

The  man  who  relinquishes  the  title  o*  edi- 
tor assumed  It  when  he  was  30.  He  Is  now 
approaching  69.  For  a  half  century  he  has 
worked  exclusively  for  this  newspaper  Uved 
for  It,  fought  for  it,  dreamed  for  it. 

He  had  help.  He  had  the  best  group  of 
men  and  women  throughout  that  period  any 
•ditor  In  America  could  conceivably  wish  or 
have.  They  made  the  Cleveland  Frees.  They 
helped  make  It  one  of  what  Time  magazine 
not  long  ago  listed  as  among  the  10  be«t 
newspapers  in  America. 

With  Tom  Boardman,  one  of  the  ablest 
Journalists  in  America,  on  the  bridge  <rf  this 
journalistic  ship,  It  wUl  saU  on  to  greater 
glory  and  Achievement.  Of  that  I  am  sure 
He  will  make  Greater  Cleveland  proud  o* 
^HL  He  will  make  the  Frees  proud  of  him. 
^  will  make  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Press  proud  of  him. 

As  I  take  my  leave  of  the  newspaper  which 


has  been  my  sole  professional  Ufe  for  50  years 
I  set  aside  one  title  and  assume  another 

I  wiU  be  proud  to  wear  for  the  rert  of  my 
Ufe  the  simple  title  of  "Cltlaon  of  Greater 
Cleveland." 

For  tliat  Is  what  I  intend  to  be,  to  Uve 
here,  to  be  at  the  side  of  Marlon's  and  my 
famUy,  to  work  fcr  It,  dream  for  It,  and  ever- 
lastingly fight  fa- It.  This  is  a  great  city.  It 
wiu  be  greater  than  ever  in  the  future  It  is 
on  the  way.  It  needs  all  the  help  and  inspira- 
tion aU  of  us  can  give  it^-our  sweat  and 
sinew,  our  dreams  and  hard  work,  our  faith 
and  our  greatest  hopes.  ' 

...3^2°  ^  ^^^  gentle  way  used  to  say  she 
dldn  t  know  which  came  first  la  my  life,  the 
paper,  the  city  or  herself.  She  said  that  but 
she  knew  which  came  first.  No  one  ever 
doubted  that.  But  the  other  two,  the  city 
and  the  paper,  were  ao  Uiextrlcably  Inter- 
mingled I  never  knew  for  sure  which  was 
which. 

And  now  that  someone  else  wiU  guide  the 
paper's  destiny  I  wiU  devote  my  effort  and  my 
love  for  it  to  my  home  community— the  com- 
munity In  which  I  was  bom  as  a  chUd  In 
a  strxiggung  family,  and  which  endowed  me 
with  thoee  qualities,  such  as  they  were  that 
enabled  me  to  stand  up  in  the  race  of  life 
these  many  years. 

Some  men  and  women  at  the  Press  at 
whose  side  I  worked  through  the  years  are 
still  here.  Many  more  have  gone.  Some  are 
editors  of  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 
Others  are  in  different  professions  and  busi- 
ness. The  Press  alumni  are  scattered  all 
over  America.     I  am  proud  of  them. 

I  am  most  proud  of  those  who  are  still 
here.  They  have  been  the  stalwarts.  They 
have  given  of  themselves  as  much  or  more 
to  this  paper  than  have  I.  They  have  al- 
ways ^been  at  my  side. 

From  the  Scrlppe-Howard  nevrspapers.  of 
which  the  Cleveland  Press  was  the  fii^t  and 
Which  today  Is  preemlnenUy  the  foremost 
mewspaper  group  In  America.  I  have  had 
throughout  the  almoet  38  years  as  editor  the 
utmost  support,  cooperation,  vrnderstanding 
and  latitude  in  adapting  It  to  the  especially 
sensitive  requirements  of  this  vast  and  won- 
derful community.  At  no  time  have  I  ever 
been  Inhibited  or  clrcimiscrlbed  in  the  use  of 
whatever  Judgment  or  enterprise  was  needed 
for  doing  that  which  was  either  essential, 
desirable  or  called  for. 

For  the  past  15  years  I  have  had  the  bless- 
ing of  one  of  America's  ablest  newspaper 
business  managers  In  George  E.  Carter,  whose 
candid,  searching,  cooperative  qualities  have 
strengthened  and  buoyed  me  Immeasurably 
He  has  stood  solidly  at  my  side. 

One  other  was  at  my  side.    She  Is  no  longer 

here,   and   yet  she  Is— ever  present,  stiniu- 

latihg,  inspiring  and  beckoning  me  on.  and 

on.  and  on.  always  as  she  did.     I  look  up  to 

.hertoday  as  I  always  did— and  always  will. 

Fot  her  I  thank  God.  For  the  opportunity 
to  be  editor  of  this  newspaper  through  so 
many  of  Its  exclUng  and  significant  years  I 
am  thankful.  For  the  prlvUege  now  of  serv- 
ing my  city  as  a  citizen  in  any  way  shape  or 
form  I  may.  I  wUl  also  be  gratiful. 

I  write  the  traditional  "30"  to  a  career  In 
Journalism.  I  will  now  write  the  book  I 
have  been  requested  to  write— and  bend  my 
back  and  put  my  muscles  and  sinew  to  the 
community's  plow  to  help  furrow  ite  future. 
— ^Lotns  B.  Seltzks. 

L.B.S.  Whxcomes  His  Sucessob 
Tom  Boardman  is  coming  back  home— to 
his  very  first  newspaper  home  and  love. 
This,  the  Cleveland  Press,  U  where  he  started 
his  JoumaUstlc  career  right  off  the  campus 
of  nearby  OberUn. 

It  was  here  In  1939  that  Tom.  by  steady 
persistent  and  exceptional  ability,  started 
the  series  of  upward  moves  from  one  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  to  another,  eventually 
becoming  this  paper's  chief  editorial  writer— 
and,  as  such,  its  principal  poUcy  maker. 

Except  for  a  few  years  away  in  World  War 
n.  In  which  he  distingiUshed  hlmseU  as  one 
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of  the  Mary's  youngest  and  most  courageous 
offlcera,  he  waa  contlnuoiusly  at  The  Press 
until  3  years  ago  when  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times. 

To  Tom  Boardman,  the  m&n  who  takes 
the  place  I  have  held  for  nearly  38  years.  I 
can  and  do  pay  the  highest  compliment: 

I  say  that  Totn  Is  the  logical  and  natural 
choice  to  edit  this  newspaper.  His  assump- 
tion of  this  great  responsibility  brings  a 
sense  of  comfort  to  me  both  for  the  paper, 
for  Ita  staS  and  for  my  home  community 
In  the  future. 


CoaMUdated  Edis4M  ladua  Poiat  Plaat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    mew    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OP  REPRBSKNTATrVES 

Thursday,  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  most  welcome  the 
announcement  that  the  Consolidated 
Edison  Co.  plans  to  quadruple  the  capac- 
ity of  Its  Indian  Point  nuclear  generating 
plant  In  Westchester  County.  Indian 
Point  Is  the  company's  second  largest 
producer  of  riectrlcity.  surpassed  only 
by  its  plant  In  Ravenswood  In  Queens 
County.  The  latter  station  Is  conven- 
tional, using  coal  and /or  fuel  oil.  New 
York  City,  which  must  always  be  sup- 
plied with  power — Inordinate  power — will 
have  adequate  electrical  power  with  the 
enlarged  nuclear  capacity  at  Indian 
Point. 

Thus,  Consolidated  Edison  acknowl- 
edges public  responsibility. 

Nuclear  generation  of  power  has  be- 
come competitive  with  other  fuels  in 
cost.  But  the  real  advantage  of  nuclear 
power  Is  the  absence  of  damaging  sub- 
stances pumped  Into  the  air,  causing 
polllutlon.  With  nuclear  power  there  is 
no  smoke  nuisance.  Coal  burning  on  the 
other  handf  produces  air  pollution.  No 
matter  how  much  you  try  to  prevent  such 
pollution  with  expensive  apparatus,  there 
Is  no  appreciable  abatement  of  the  soot 
In  the  atmosphere. 

More  and  more  energy  is  being  used 
for  commercial.  Industrial,  and  residen- 
tial purposes.  Almost  everything  moves 
by  electricity— -even  toothbrushes.  The 
ConsoUdated  Edison's  faciUtles  are  taxed 
to  the  utmost  to  supply  the  demand  of 
electricity  and  It  is  hard  put  to  develop 
new  sources  of  power. 

Despite  the  opposition  aroused,  most 
of  It  unrealistic  and  unnecessary,  to 
building  a  nuclear  plant  In  Ravenswood. 
Queens.  I  supported  that  effort  In  the 
Interest  of  proeress  and  an  answer  to  the 
city's  needs.  There  was  no  Inherent 
danger  as  charged.  Public  anxiety,  how- 
ever, triumphed  despite  the  safety  assur- 
ances and  that  project  was  abandoned. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearing  on  the 
Queens  Ravenswood  proposed  nuclear 
plant,  there  was  an  emotional  appeal  that 
the  safety  of  the  city  would  be  endan- 
gered by  a  possible  nuclear  explosion. 
Appropriate  sdenttflc  evidence  was  de- 
veloped to  prove  the  contrary.  There  arc 
numerous  cities  barborinc  nuclear  proj- 


ects, with  no  apparent  danger.  The 
public  must  sooner  or  later  realize  that 
nuclear  power  must  have  widespread  use. 
The  removal  of  the  poison  from  the  air 
more  than  compensates  for  whatever  in- 
creased cost  there  may  be  In  the  genera- 
tion of  nuclear  power. 

Eventually,  I  presimie.  the  generation 
of  nuclear  power  will  become  cheaper 
than  any  other  source  of  power.  When 
the  Indian  Point  project  is  fully  ex- 
panded, that  station  alone  will  provide 
electricity  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  2'i  mil- 
lion people.  In  addition,  I  understand 
that  this  company  will  add  a  500,000.- 
kilowatt  generating  unit  to  its  Arthur 
Kill  Station  in  Travis,  Staten  Island,  at  a 
cost  of  $65  million. 

This  will  be  a  conventional  unit.  It 
will  be  set  up  to  meet  the  additional 
needs  of  the  population  of  New  York 
aty. 

In  a  subsequent  statement.  I  will  have 
something  to  say  about  the  company's 
hydroelectric  plant  at  Cornwall.  N.Y. 

These  additional  facilities  are  clear  in- 
dications that  nils  company  does  not 
wish  to  risk  another  blackout  in  New 
York  City.  There  are  certain  purblind 
people  who  always  wish  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress.  They  are  so  addicted  to 
the  old  ways  that  they  fear  the  new. 
They  would  "rather  bear  those  Ills  we 
have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not 
of."  But  the  scientists  know  the  effects 
of  nuclear  energy  and  they  see  no  dan- 
ger if  there  are  proper  safeguards.  The 
future  reservoir  of  almost  all  power  will 
be  nuclear  and  the  present  skeptics  will 
have  to  realize  this  sooner  or  later. 
These  are  the  same  skeptics  who.  in  the 
15th  century,  ^^med  Columbus  not  to 
set  out  on  his  voyage  to  India  which 
finally  led  him  to  America.  These  are 
the  same  skeptics  who.  in  18M.  said  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  would  fall  down.  These 
are  the  same  skeptics  that  denigrated 
Kittyhawk  and  flying  machines  and  these 
are  the  same  skeptics  who  scoff  at  our 
efforts  to  SfcA  to  reach  the  moon. 


The  Late  Herbert  C.  Bonacr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNXCncOT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  beloved  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Cotnmlt- 
tee.  the  Honorable  Hxrbert  C.  Bonner. 
whose  death  Is  a  grevlous  loss  to  all  of  us! 

I  have  had  the  honor  and  the  privilege 
of  working  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  he  so  ably  headed.  I 
found  him  to  be  a  man  of  deep  under- 
standing, a  devoted  public  servant,  and  a 
capable  leader.  His  gtildance  and  coun- 
sel were  always  most  helpful.  He  was 
parUcularly  helpful  to  me  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  XJS.  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy and  other  Coast  Guard  installations 
located  in  my  district  in  Connecticut.    - 


During  the  quarter  of  a  century  of  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Herbert  Bonner  not  only  left  his  Imprint 
on  Congress  and  on  many  legislative  acts, 
but  he  also  left  a  host  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers who  had  the  highest  regard  for 
him.  We  shall  always  remember  him  as 
a  man  of  wisdom,  patience,  courtesy,  and 
able  leadership.  His  death  is  a  deep  loss 
to  those  of  us  who  had  the  occasion  to 
work  with  him  more  closely. 

I  extend  to  his  widow  and  to  other 
members  of  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  hour  of  their  great  bereave- 
ment. 


Draft  Card  Borners  Shoald  Be  Laughed  At 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBCT'RESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  the  1st  session  of  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  Lapeer  County  Press,  of 
Lapeer.  Mich.,  had  an  excellent  editorial 
on  draft  card  burners. 

I  think  the  editorial  wUl  be  of  inter- 
est to  my  colleagues  and  I  Include  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

VKAWT   OaMD   BTTKNERS    SHOtJTJ)    BK   LArCHKD   AT 

We  dont  Uke  them  deducting  money  for 
social  security  from  our  paycheck  So  we 
burned  our  social  security  card.  That's  a 
Joke.  These  young  nuu  who  are  burning 
their  draft  cards  are  also  a  Joke.    So  laugh. 

Not  funny,  you  say?  That's  the  trouble 
Too  many  people  are  taking  a  few  Jerks  too 
sertoualy.  The  card  burners  and  sign  car- 
riers are  getting  too  much  publicity.  What 
they  should  get  Is  horse  laugha  until  they 
blush  beneath  their  beards.  WUl  Rogers 
•hould  be  alive  to  squelch  these  clowns  with 
a  few  choice  Jibes. 

After  all.  Is  there  anything  funnier  than  a 
kid  protesting  war  by  burning  his  draft  card? 
After  he  is  drafted— and  he  will  be— he  can 
get  eve*i  with  a  tough  sergeant  by  dressing 
a  doll  Ui  khaki  and  sticking  pins  into  It  U 
he  doeant  Uke  the  chow,  he  can  bxim  his 
meaJ  Ucket.  And  If  he  has  a  lousy  Ume  on 
a  S-day  paas.  he  can  bum  the  pass. 

In  other  woida— so  what?  Who  cares  If  a 
few  nuu  burn  cards?  They  have  a  perfect 
right  to  register  their  protests.  The  thing  to 
remember  U  they  represent  the  tiniest  per- 
centage of  our  youth.  They  are  getting  at- 
tenUon  far  out  of  proparUon  to  their  impor- 
tance. Certainly  selective  service  would  be 
wrong  to  advance  the  Induction  dates  of 
these  malcontents.  There  are  enough  in- 
equlUes  In  the  draft  system  without  using  It 
as  a  form  of  punUhment.  Besides,  all  most 
of  these  young  clowns  need  U  a  UtUe  Ume  to 
grow  up,  so  give  them  all  they  have  coming. 

If  you  persist  in  worrying  about  what's 
happenUig  to  our  youth,  maybe  some  words 
from  Bill  Beckm&n  wlU  make  you  feel  bet- 
ter. A  student  at  MSU.  Bill  U  the  eon  of 
William  Beckman.  113  South  Lapeer  Road 
Lamenting  the  publicity  given  "the  scum  of 
our  fair  campus."  BlU  wrote  the  Press: 

"I  am  sending  along  a  clipping  from  the 
State  News  (our  campus  newspaper),  which 
tells  of  how  15,872  students  and  faculty 
members  at  Michigan  State  University  signed 
a  petition  supporting  the  President's  policy 
In  Vietnam.  » 

"I'm  proud  to  say  my  signature  was  among 
the  16.872.    rm  certainly  not  a  warmonger, 
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and  I'm  well  aware  of  all  the  pain  and  «uf- 
ferlng  going  on  In  Vietnam.  But  w«'ve  com- 
mitted our  soldiers  and  our  country  to  thla 
policy,  and  right  or  wrong,  moral  or  Immoral, 
I  feel  that  above  everything  else  I'm  an 
American. 

"Of  course  this  Is  only  the  oplnl<m  of  one 
but  I'U  bet  I  can  find  15,871  Individual*  who 
will  back  me  up.  So  the  next  time  you  read 
about  some  campus  clowns  protesting  Viet- 
nam, ranember  thU  letter  and  the  16  872 
signatures  of  campus  studenU  and  faculty 
members  who  supported  Instead  o* 
protested." 

So  dont  fret.  Laugh  at  them.  That'* 
what  clowns  are  for. 


Jib   McDonoagh   of   Hawaii   Completes 
Ootstandinf  Service  to  Teacher  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M,  MATSUNAGA 

OF    RAWAn 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
liietlme  of  eventful  and  outstanding 
service  in  the  field  of  education  in  Hawaii 
has  been  the  contribution  of  James  R. 
McDonough  who,  on  January  15,  1966, 
will  retire  as  executive  secretary  of  the 
7.000-member  Hawaii  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

"Mac,"  as  he  Is  affectionately  known 
to  at  least  two  generations  of  school 
teachers,  some  of  whom  are  his  former 
students,  began  his  career  as  a  schocA 
teacher  in  Honolulu  some  40  years  ago. 
He  drew  a  monthly  paycheck  of  $90  in 
those  days.  The  fact  that  a  teacher  in 
the  same  school  today  draws  a  monthly 
salary  of  about  $700  Is  an  example  of 
the  many  tasks  which  Mac  brought  to 
noteworthy  fruition  during  the  24  years 
that  he  served  with  the  Hawaii  Educa- 
tion Association  after  leaving  the  class- 
Toom. 

Combining  unusual  talents  as  a  top 
educator,  an  able  administrator,  and  a 
most  persuasive  lobbyist,  Mac  has  not 
only  been  able  to  win  handsome  salary 
increases  for  Hawaii's  school  teachers, 
but  he  has  also  won  for  them  unusual 
and  unlikely  privileges  such  as  full  pol- 
itical freedom  outside  the  classroom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people  of  Hawaii 
Join  the  teachers  whcwn  Jim  McDonough 
served  so  long  and  so  weU  in  bidding  him 
aloha  and  Godspeed  as  he  enters  upon 
»  period  »f  well-earned  rest,  I  commend 
for  the  reading  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  the  foUowlng  story  on  Mac 
which  appeared  in  the  January  6,  1966 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

McDoNouoH  Loom  Back  on  Hard-Won 

ViCTours 

^By  Charles  Turner) 

.i^^v/*™"  ^  McDonough  was  a  teacher 
M  Washington  Intermediate  School  40  years 
•fo.  his  monthly  salary  was  §00. 

.h^,  ^•^S^'"  **  "^*  "^^^  ■chool  now  get* 
»oout  $700  a  month. 

Credit  for  thU  almost  elghtf<rfd  Increase  In 

■^ary  goes  In  large  part  to  McDonough,  60 

»ho  U  retiring  January  16  after  servlLg  exJ 

■c«y  24   years   as   executive   secretary   with 

^7,000-member  Hawaii  Education  iUaocla- 

There    U   a   possibility   th»    "hard-nosed 


Irtehman"  may  remain  on  the  Job  on  a 
month-to-month  ba«la  after  January  15  be- 
cause the  HEA  board  of  directors  is  haVlng 
a  hard  time  flUing  his  siioea. 

The  board  has  received  some  46  applica- 
tions, including  about  half  a  dozen  from  the 
mainland,  for  the  Job.  The  salary  Is  $15  500 
a  year.  However,  It  Is  believed  the  board  wUl 
have  to  negotiate  with  McDonough 's  succes- 
■or  for  a  salary  in  the  $15.00(>-$20,000  range 
The  big  problem  In  flUlng  the  post  Is  that 
the  new  executive  secretary  must  be : 
A  top  educator. 
A  top  administrator. 
An  experienced  lobbyist. 
McDonough  was  aU  of  these  things  for  the 
HEA  during  Its  formaUve  years  and  won  re- 
peated  renewals  of  his  4-year  contracts  for 
his  success  in  achievUig  the  teacher  orga- 
nization's goals. 

These  goals  were  finally  reached  last  year 
when  the  legislature  granted  a  22-percent 
i^^f^^t^  ^  teacher  salaries  and  added  two 
additional  classes,  recognizing  educational 
preparation  beyond  the  5th  year  (master's 
degree).  ^ 

"We  now  rate  among  the  top  10  In  educa- 
Uonal  systems  of  oomparabl*  size "  Mc 
Donough  said.  ~  ' 

McDonough,  who  h&a  been  connected  with 
local  and  State  educational  Institutions 
throughout  his  career,  was  president  of  the 
old  Territorial  Education  Association  before 
becoming  lU  execuUve  secretary  in  1942 

There  were  only  two  employee*  then— ^lic- 
Donough  and  a  secretary.  The  organization 
lifd  only  $4,000  In  asset*.  TodlTu  tui 
nine    employees   and    at   least   $500,000   In 

It  owns  the  building  it  occupies  on  Kala- 
kaua  Avepue,  as  weU  as  an  adjoining  build- 
ing and  the  land  the  two  struc tur«  occupy 

Its  membership  now  consist*  of  6  000 
teachers  in  service  and  some  2,000  student 
teachers  and  retired  teachers 

McDonough  recalls  that  teachers  had  lltUe 
2"  '^°..P°ii"'^  freedom  when  he  cam*  to 
HawaU.    The  HEA  spearheaded  a  drive  to  lift 

iL  i/-  ^*  °^**  Department  of  PubUc  In- 
strucUon  amended  the  school  code  In  that 

^'l.m.P*?^*  teachers  to  serve  a*  delegate, 
to  political  convenUons. 

However,  it  was  not  untU  1956  that  the 
DPI  commissioners  granted  full  poUUcal 
freedom  outside  of  the  classroom. 

McDonough  said  legUlature*  in  the  past 

^J^!!^^'''.  ****°  "'"  ™^  enlightened 
toward  education  than  the  early  onel 

"The  caliber  of  the  legislators  U  far  supe- 

rlor  to  moet  States— and  I've  seen  a  lot  of 

them,     he   said.      "Our.  at«  more   IncUned 

to  be  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  educatlo~ 

They  are  top  professional  people  " 

What  about  the  caliber  of  today's  teachers? 
Hawaii  now  has  by  far  the  highest  quail- 
fled  teachers  Of  any  SUte  In  the  Umon  •• 
McDonough  said.  "More  than  80  percent 
have  5  or  more  years  of  college  traliSg  •• 
-,rt.  ^  Hawaii's  certification  standard* 
are  higher  than  those  of  mainland  Jurisdic- 
tion and  there  Is  a  low  turnover  of  t^h- 
enj—only  about  4  percent  a  year  compared 
with  the  mainland  average  of  8  to  10  pwcent 

McDonough   was  asked  lor  his   views  on 

u^t^on    '^^  bargaining,    or    teacher   nego- 
tlatlons,  and  said: 

i.m°*f"'°^   bargaining   1*   c«nlng,   that 

^j^S^r  J^^'tr"  '^°'  ""'^'^  Stat^whe" 
board*  of  education  are  required  by  statute 

^„T^^  ^^^  teacher  organizations  rep- 
reeenUng  the  majority  of  the  teachers - 

r«.^^»f^,r"  <=°o"i»ue  to  press  tor  such 
recognition,"  he  said. 

McDonough  was  asked  whether  this  might 
raise  the  threat  of  teacher  strikes 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said.  "Rather,  the  advent 
of  professional  bargaining  would  eliminate 
the  probablUty  of  teacher  strikes. 
"This  association,  as  well  a*  the  National 
Education  Association,  has  and  always  wlU 
be  opposed  to  teacher  strikes  " 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13. 1966 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  problem  of  Increasing  concern  to 
the  American  i>eople  is  population 
growth,  not  only  in  our  country  but 
throughout  the  world.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem that  must  be  faced  forthrightly.  It 
wm  require  vigorous  leadership  if  mass 
hunger,  misery,  and  soci^  unrest  are  to 
be  avoided  or  at  least  not  dramatically 
accelerated.  The  foUowlng  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  December  13, 1965 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  <mce 
again  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  a 
prcMnpt  and  positive  effort  to  meet  this 
problem. 

I  have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 742,  one  of  several  resolutions  now 
pending  before  th^  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  to  establish  a  DJ3.  World 
Food  Study  and  Coordinating  Commis- 
sion to  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  all  aspects  of  the  present  and  projected 
world  food  and  population  situation  In 
an  effort  to  determine  the  XJ3.  potential 
for  contributing  to  the  solution  of  world 
food  and  population  problems.  I  urge 
that  prcKnpt  consideration  be  given  to 
this  proposal. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Population  Caw  Botit  Us 
The  famine  threatening  to  engulf  India 
poignant  as  It  Is  in  terms  of  Individual  Buf- 
fering, Is  only  the  Immediately  visible  part 
of  the  massive  Iceberg  of  human  want 
George  Weller,  writing  from  Rome  In  th* 
Dally  News  series  on  world  famine,  cites  • 
recent  study  showing  the  8  mUllon  children 
die  each  year  from  protein-calorie  malnutrl- 
tlon.  Untold  million*  who  survive  are 
stunted  and  maimed. 

In  an  earUer  article  in  the  series.  James 
McCartney,  of  our  Washington  bureau,  re- 
ported that  the  presumably  bottomless  res- 
ervoir of  U.S.  food  surpluses,  which  have 
sustained  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  the  worW. 
people  In  recent  years,  are  dwindling  toward 
minimum  emergency  needs.  It  was  pleas- 
ant to  think  of  an  America  so  prodigiously 
productive  that  it  could.  U  necessary,  sustain 
a  good  part  of  the  world.  But  the  world  ha* 
been  changing,  swiftly  and  ominously. 

Each  day  the  world  gains  192,000  people, 
and  ha*  that  many  more  mouths  to  feed 
Most  of  these  are  bom  into  land*  already 
barely  able,  or  unable,  to  support  the  peo- 
ple already  there.  That  Is  one  reason  for 
example,  that  Charles  H.  Percy  could  bring 
back  such  a  discouraging  report  from  South 
America:  Chile  gross  national  product  In- 
creased 1.6  percent  last  year;  lu  population 
Increased  2.5  percent;  thus.  Its  standard  of 
living  suffered  a  measurable  drop. 

But  ChUe's  plight  is  mUd  compared  even 
with  that  of  the  leas  fortunate  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  let  alone  India,  China  and 
the  struggling  little  have-not  nation*  of 
Africa.  There  the  produce  of  primitive  and 
inefficient  farming  methods  falls  further  and 
further  behind  the  need,  and  the  world  be- 
comes steadily  lees  able  to  make  up  the  lack. 
The  fact  that  In  some  areas  more  and  more 
people  enjoy  steadily  higher  living  standard* 
faU*  by  a  long  shot  to  offset  the  fact  that 
tens  of  mUUons  are  becoming  steadily  hun- 
grier  in    the    underdeveloped    area*.     And 
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tta«  effort*— In  aome  eases  monumcnUiI — to 
rev  up  the  economic  machinery  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped lands  are  being  largely  nulli- 
fied by  the  Increasing  hordes  of  new  mouths 
to  feed. 

Haas  starvation  Is  never  a  mere  local  pro- 
gram. The  a^tonles  of  hungry  masses  trans- 
late Into  desperate  outthrusts  for  succor. 
An  India  unable  to  feed  Its  people  Is  a  prime 
candidate  for  a  Communist  takeover.  A 
China  pressed  by  starving  mUUons  becomes 
a  China  reaching  ruthlessly  beyond  Its  bor- 
ders for  the  wherewithal  to  care  for  Its  own. 
There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  little  island 
of  plenty  surviving  IndeBnltely  In  a  sea  of 
want. 

And  the  emergency  Is  now.  "There  may 
still  b«  a  chance  to  avert  a  Malthuslan  dis- 
aster," writes  J.  George  Harrar,  president  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  "The  auguries 
are  not  all  unfavorable  when  viewed  In  terms 
of  contemporary  potentials  for  achievements. 
If  the  world's  leaders  In  government,  re- 
ligion, education,  and  science  become  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  action,  agree  upon 
appropriate  methods,  and  take  responsibility 
for  the  wldk  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  for  the  organization  of 
(tf  positive  effort,  then  there  Is  still  hope." 
\Wamlng,  however,  that  "whatever  Is  done 
must  be  begun  soon."  he  adds:  "At  best,  the 
apparently  unequal  race  between  human  pro- 
creation and  food  production  can  be  woo 
only  after  an  Immense  and  prolonged  sb-ug- 
gls,  during  wtilch  man  will  be  evermore 
precariously  crowding  the  margin  of  safety. 
Harrar  says  that  science  can  not  only  de- 
termine and  control  an  acceptable  rate  of 
population ;  It  can  enable  man  to  "doubl* 
or  treble  cxirrent  annual  world  food  sup- 
pUes." 

There  are  Important  beglnnlnga  In  both 
directions.  American  agricultural  methods 
have  been  Introduced  with  Impressive  re- 
sults In  many  of  the  world's  nations.  Includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  India. 

India  has,  moreover,  launched  a  wide- 
spread. Intensive,  and  contln^ulng  program 
of  disseminating  birth  control  Information 
as  a  governmental  project.  And  last  week 
the  Rootan  Catholic  Church,  while  falling  to 
produce  a  treab  doctrine,  acknowledged  onos 
more  that  population  control  is  a  valid  aM 
pressing  subject  for  cooceiu  and  contlnufd 
\Xt  study  looking  toward  a  revised  doctrine. 

TheM  are  small  ■t«pa.  but  world  opinion 
]■  maastv*  and  budges  with  glacial  slow- 
ness. The  hope  Is  that  mankind  can  pres- 
•ntly  lift  its  gaae  high  enough  above  Its 
political  and  ideological  skirmishes  to  see 
the  tidal  wave  that  threatens  to  make  all 
lesser  concerns  academic. 


TW  1,OOOA  AuuTcrtary  of  ChrutiaBity 
n  PoUad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RJCHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF  mw  Tout 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thxursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr,  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marlu  the  1.000th  anniversary  ot 
Christianity  In  Pcdand.  In  recognition 
of  this  fact,  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese 
of  Buffalo,  N.Y..  Invited  Vice  President 
HTncPHxrr  to  speak,  at  a  dvlc  banquet 
held  on  Januarf  8.  1966,  to  begin  this 
year  of  celebration.  My  wife,  Gail,  and 
I  were  privileged  to  accompany  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  to  Buffalo 


to  Join  with  Polish -Americans  and  noh- 
Pollah  Americans  alike  in  celebration  of 
this  memorable  event. 

Cold  weather  greeted  us  as  we  stepped 
out  of  the  Tice-presidentlal  plane.  But 
the  enthusiasm  and  warmth  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  people  who  waited  In  the 
oold  for  the  Humphrey's  arrival,  more 
than  made  up  for  it. 

The  Vice  President  was  first  saluted 
with  an  old  Polish  custom  of  friend- 
ship— an  offering  of  homemade  bread 
and  salt.  This  gesture  set  the  theme  for 
his  entire  visit,  since  It  was  soon  obvious 
that  he  had  conquered  the  heart  of  all 
Buffalo.  A  holiday  atmosphere  pre- 
vailed as  the  Vice  President  wound  his 
way  through  the  streets  of  East  Buffalo 
on  his  way  to  the  StaUer  Hilton  Hotel. 
Nuns,  priests,  children,  and  people  of 
every  description  stood  for  hours  In  the 
11*  weather  in  anticipation  of  the 
Humphrey  motorcade  and  burst  Into  ex- 
citement as  his  car  drove  by. 

As  we  entered  the  hotel,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  band  of  small  bosrs  dressed 
In  royal  blue  tuxedos,  playing  a  gay 
polka.  The  St.  Stanislaus  Boys'  Choir 
enthusiastically  sang  "This  Ls  my  Coun- 
try" and  a  bouncy  original  tune  called 
"HI  Humphreys." 

The  banquet  began  with  a  beautiful 
rendition  of  the  national  anthems  of 
the  United  States  and  Poland,  sung  by 
Dr.  Helen  Slkorskl. 

The  invocation  was  Intoned  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Thaddeus  P.  Zlelinskl, 
DX)..  bishop  of  the  Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
Diocese  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic 
Church.  The  opening  remarks  were 
then  given  by  the  Honorable  Matthew  J. 
Jasen.  Justice-  of  the  New  York  State 
supreme  court  Prank  A.  Sedlta,  mayor 
of  Buffalo  gave  the  welcome  and  greet- 
ings were  extended  by  the  Most  Rever- 
end Stanislaus  J.  Br«ina.  D.D.,  auxiliary 
to  the  bishop  of  Buffalo  and  general 
chairman  of  the  Diocesan  Millennium 
Committee. 

We  were  subsequently  entertained  by 
the  outstanding  Paderewskl  Choir  of 
Buffalo,  directed  by  Michael  Slominski. 
Remarks  were  then  made  by  the  Most 
Reverend  James  A.  McNulty.  DX)., 
bishop  of  Buffalo  and  the  Vice  President 
was  wittily  introduced  by  Henry  J.  Qsin- 
skl,  lay  chairman  of  the  celebration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  names  of  the  hosts  and  co-hosts  of 
the  millennium,  since  they  were  instru- 
mental in  making  It  the  success  that  It 
was: 

HOSTS 

General  chairman;  Most  Rev.  Stanis- 
laus J.  Brzana,  D.D.,  auxiliary  bishop  ot 
Buffalo. 

HOTiorary  chairmen:  Most  Rev.  Plus  A. 
Benincasa,  D.D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Buf- 
falo: Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  J.  Adamskl, 
P^.;  Mr.  John  P.  Aszkler,  K^G.;  Dr. 
Stephen  A.  Graczyk,  KJ3.G. 

Vice  chairmen:  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Wil- 
liam L.  Wozniak;  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Stel- 
mach. 

Lay  chairman;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Osinski. 

Vice  lay  >«balrmen:  Mr.  Walter  J.  Ur- 
banski,  Miss  Virginia  E.  Maleckl. 

Executive  secretary:  Very  Rev.  Msgr. 
Chester  A.  Meloch. 


Secretary:  Rev.  Philip  A.  Jarmack. 
Cohosts:  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Kuszynskl, 
chairman;  Mrs.  Hedwlg  W.  Tomaslk,  vice 
chairman;  Mr.  Andrew  Clolek,  ticket 
chairman;  Mr.  Walter  Lohr,  reception 
chairman:  Rev.  Alan  A.  Zlelinskl,  Rev. 
Stanley  J.  Ogorzaly,  Mrs.  Walter  Lohr, 
Mr.  Anthbny  Keller,  Mayor  Thaddeus 
Orzech,  Dr.  Richard  Nowak,  Dr.  Helen 
Slkorskl,  Mr.  Anthony  A.  Majka,  Dr, 
Eugenia  Bukowski,  Mr.  Matthew  Czelad- 
zlnski,  Rir.  Caslmlr  Lotarskl,  Mr.'^at- 
thew  W.  Pelczynskl,  Mr.  Thaddeus  Slel- 
skl.  Mr.  Adam  J.  PUarz,  Miss  Eileen 
Tomaka,  Mr.  Edward  Kazmlerczak,  Jr., 
Mr.  Anthony  Nitkowski. 

This  Is  a  memorable  year  for  those  of 
Polish  descent  and  in  recognition  of  the 
Importance  this  year  holds  for  your  fel- 
low Polish  Americans,  I  will  on  Monday 
next,  introduce  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Post  Office  to  issue  a  commemorative 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  Polish  millennium. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  an  editorial  frc«n  the 
Buffalo  Courier  Express,  which  Is  a  good 
description  of  the  significance  this  year 
has  for  all  of  us. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Polish  ANNivntSAJiT  Dat's  Significance 
This  day  promises  to  be  a  memorable  one 
In  local  history,  particularly  for  people  of 
Polish  descent,  for  It  will  focus  civic  atten- 
tion on  this  year's  celebration  of  a  great  an- 
niversary for  Poland.  Httbert  H.  Humphret, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  is  here 
on  a  visit  to  participate  In  the  ceremonies. 
Mayor  Sedlta  has  designated  this  Saturday 
as  "The  Millenium  of  Christianity  of  the 
Polish  People  Day."  In  presenting  the  proc- 
lamation to  the  Most  Reverend  Stanislaus 
J.  Brzana,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Buffalo 
Catholic  Diocese  and  general  chairman  of 
the  diocesan  committee  on  the  1,000th  anni- 
versary of  Polish  Christianity,  Mayor  Sedlta 
took  offlclal  cognizance  of  Vice  President 
HcMPHasT's  visit  as  "giving  nationwide  rec- 
ognition to  our  citizens." 

There  are  about  40  million  Catholics  of 
Polish  descent  living  the  world  over  and 
many  thousands  In  this  preponderantly 
Catholic  area.  Their  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tion of  the  Polish  people's  mlUenlum  Is  not 
self-glorlflcatlon  but  a  radiant  reflection  of 
the  Idealism  of  their  cherished  faith.  TTiey 
commemorate  an  historic  miracle,  the  re- 
orientation of  a  land  once  languishing  in 
the  darkness  of  Idolatry  to  the  light  of  the 
saving  cross.  The  mlllenlum  marks  Po- 
land's adherence  to  Catholicism  through  10 
centuries — over  half  the  length  of  the 
church's  establishment  on  earth. 

The  1,000th  anniversary  commemorates 
the  Catholic  baptism  of  Mieszko,  a  member 
ol  Poland's  first  historical  dynasty,  whose  ac- 
ceptance of  Catholicism  signaled  the  entry 
of  the  eotire  diocesan  committee  on  the 
l,000th  Polish  people  into  the  church.  Their 
unanimity  of  faith  made  for  a  polarization 
of  Christian  belief  that  has^contrlbuted  to 
the  spread  of  Christian  civilization  well  over 
the  globe. 

Poland's  special  loyalty  to  the  blessed 
mother  of  Christ  has  fortified  It  for  years 
with  Indomitable  resistance  to  the  tyranny 
of  communism  in  a  way  to  compel  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world.  As  It  has  held  fast 
to  the  faith,  it  has  served  as  an  exemplar  to 
all  nations  to  uphold  Christian  belief  against 
infidel  aggression.  Thus  the  mlllenlum  of 
the  Polish  people  holds  significance  for 
everyone  who  beUevvs  In  the  dignity  of  the 
human  spirit  and  In  Its  aspiration  to  freedom 
under  God. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMAR^ 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MABTLAlfO        ^^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
fects of  weather  modification  activities 
continue  to  concern  many  •itlzens,  in- 
cluding those  In  western  Maryland.  At 
a  meeting  which  I  sponsored  in  Hagers- 
town  last  November  11,  Dr.  P.  W.  Relch- 
elderfer.  retired  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  discussed  the  current  status  of 
the  science  with  a  group  of  Interested 
citizens.  After  reviewing  the  growth  of 
weather  modification  research  since  1946 
Dr.  Relchelderfer  listed  the  many  cli- 
matic factors  which  have  not  been  ana- 
lyzed with  precision,  and  concluded  that 
current  weather  modification  acUvlUes 
still  involve  many  uncertainties. 

One  hindrance  to  progress  is  a  lack  of 
full  information  about  all  weather-modi- 
fying activities  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try by  public  and  private  authorities  and 
individuals.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  require  reports  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  from  aU  persona  en- 
gaging in  such  actlvlUes,  and  hope  the 
Congress  will  consider  the  Mathlas  bill 
during  this  session.  The  establishment 
of  a  central  registry  of  information  has 
already  been  endorsed  in  a  Weather  Bu- 
reau report. 

The  need  for  a  full  review  of  American 
weather  modification  research  grows 
more  pressing  every  day,  as  more  and 
more  activities  and  experiments  are  be- 
ing undertaken.  In  an  article  In  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  December  31,  1965, 
Ralph  H.  Keenan  summarized  the  many 
types  of  study  now  underway,  and  the 
many  large  questions  which  remain  to 
be  approached.    He  cwicluded: 

Once  man  learns  how  to  predict  next 
month's  weather  with  accuracy,  then  he  can 
f*''.'**^''*^  Intelligent  about  weather  con- 
trol.    That  means  man  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Kennan's  Interesting  article  fol- 
lows: 

Thi  Pipeduam  of  Cumatx  Contbol 
(By  Ralph  H.  Kennan) 
Man  may  be  able  to  change  the  cours* 
or  hurricanes  or  destroy  tornadoes  within  the 
next  decade  or  so,  but  large-scale  climate 
control  is  strictly  science  fiction. 
ti^  i:^"^^  MltcheU,  Jr.,  project  scien- 
tist   with    the    Weather    Bureau's    climats 
change  project.  feeU  that  the  experts  have 
•  lot  to  learn  before  they  can  even  theorize 
properly  on  ways  to  control  the  earth's  cli- 
mate. 

Dr.  Mitchell  notes  that  limited  climate  con- 
trol Is  already  In  being  and  much  o*  it  by 
sccldent.  Large  cities,  such  as  Baltimore 
already  warm  their  summers  ever  so  slightly 
Just  by  being  built  up  and  spread  over  a  large 
»rea  Swamp  draining  has  changed  local 
weather  conditions  In  some  areas  Just  a  bit 
and  the  output  of  carbon  dioxide— from  fac- 
tories, engines,  and  other  forma  of  combus- 
uon— has  increased  and  has  produced  a 
measurable  warming  \n  the  atmosphere 

The  carbon  dioxide  accumulates  in  the  at- 
mosphere and  serves  as  a  sort  o(f  celestial 
greenhouse,  but  scientists  estimate  the  at- 
mosphere's carbon  dioxide  content  has  been 


Increased  only  10  percent  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Research  U  being  done  on  ways  to  changw 
the  course  of  hurricanes  such  as  the  one 
which  struck  the  southeastern  United  States 
recently  and  did  extensive  damage  to  New 
Orleans.  But  controlling  such  a  storm  is  stlU 
a  long  way  off. 

Experimental  techniques  are  under  study 
that  may  lead  to  destroying  tornadoes  but 
once  one  tornado  is  knocked  out.  another 
Is  created  by  the  force  that  the  first  one  left 
behind. 

Dr.  Mitchell  feeU  that  cloud  seeding  has 
been  greatly  overrated  in  the  last  several  years 
and  suggests  that  some  of  the  claims  made 
about  its  rain-producing  posslbUitles  are  un- 
founded. He  notes  that  mountain  clouds 
can  be  seeded  to  produce  precipitation  but 
that  other  clouds,  especially  those  over  the 
Great  Plains,  are  not  responsive  to  seeding 
to  any  appreciable  extent. 

The  basis  for  thinking  about  large-scale 
climate  control  Is  readjusting  the  circulation 
of  wind  and  weather  over  a  hemisphere  Pre- 
vailing winds  are  a  result  of  temperature 
differences  in  various  zones  of  latitude 
Theoretically,  these  winds  could  be  rerouted 
either  by  adding  heat  or  taking  it  a*ay  But 
because  the  earth  receives  energy— heat— 
from  the  sim  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
thousand  super-sized  hydrogen  bombs  every 
day  of  the  year,  man  would  have  to  find 
additional  energy  sources  to  work  any  ap- 
preciable effect  on  the  wind  direction. 

The  Russians  have  proposed  setting  up  a 
giant  mirror  In  space  to  reflect  the  sim's 
energy  onto  the  dark  side  of  the  earth  as  one 
way  to  adjust  the  climate.  They  have  also 
proposed  pumping  warm  water  from  the 
Pacific  Ocean  Into  the  Bering  Sea  to  melt  the 
Ice  cap  at  the  North  Pole.  And  there  are  sug- 
gestions that  nuclear  energy  could  be  used 
to  heat  sections  of  the  ocean  In  an  effort  to 
modify  climate  on  a  grand  scale. 

Dr.  MltcheU  sets  these  proposals  aside  as 
ridiculous,  calUng  them  science  fiction  In 
terms  of  what  man  is  either  able  to  do  w 
what  he  knows  about  weather  as  a  basis  for 
anticipating  the  effect  of  such  undertakings 
even  If  they  were  possible. 

If  man  wanted  to  change  ocean  currents- 
using  nuclear  bombs  to  change  the  floor  of 
the  ocean— he  might  possibly  be  able  to  re- 
route the  gulf  stream  or  modify  the  Japanese 
current.  Either  might  have  beneficial  effects 
on  North  America,  or  either  might  not.  Man 
simply  does  not  know  enough  about  these 
things  to  predict  with  accuracy  what  really 
would  happen  or  what  sort  of  chaln-reacOon 
climate  change  he  might  bring  about.  Man 
also  might  wind  up  with  an  ocean  with  a  high 
redloactlve  content  that  would  be  anythln* 
but  beneficial.  ^ 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  nuclear 
energy  might  be  used  to  blow  dust  Into  the 
atmosphere  the  way  volcanic  erupUons  do. 
This  dust  serves  In  some  ways  Uke  an  um- 
brella for  a  while,  producing  a  cooling  effect 
But  because  the  dust  would  swing  around  the 
earth  for  several  years  before  dissipaUne  It 
would  be  virtually  Impoeslble  either  to  wtl- 
mate  the  effect  of  the  cooling  or  really  to  as- 
semble the  necessary  nuclear  energy  m  one 
place. 

Other  proposals  have  called  for  melUng 
the  polar  Ice  cap  as  a  way  to  warm  the  earth* 
weather  r>r.  MltcheU  points  out  that  sclen- 
tlflc  estUnates  call  for  the  use  of  30  mllUon 
lO-megaton  hydrogen  bombs  to  melt  the 
Greenland  Ice  cap  alone,  an  energy  require- 
ment that  puts  that  idea  In  the  sclent  fic- 
tion category. 

Melting  the  polar  cap  by  spreading  It  with 
dark-colored  material  like  coal  dust  has  also 
been  proposed,  the  Idea  being  that  the  darker 
color  of  the  cap  would  cause  the  sun  to  melt 
t  eventuaUy.  Dr.  MltcheU  suggests  that  even 
If  this  would  do  the  Job.  the  material  needed 
would  add  up  to  1  bUlion  tons  of  coal  Just 
to  produce  a  cover  one-fiftieth  of  an  Ujch 
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thick.     Ths   United    States   produces    that 
much  coal  in  about  a  years. 

Some  stlU  Insist  that  man's  nuclear  tesUng 
has  done  things  to  the  world's  weather  but 
Dr.  MltcheU  points  out  that  no  nuclear  bomb 
made  has  enough  force  to  bring  such  a 
change  about.  While  there  are  fluctuations 
In  weather  and  climate,  they  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  bomb-testing  program. 

He  notes  that  the  total  energy  ot  aU  nu- 
clear b<Mnb8  fired  off  so  far  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  amounts  to  the 
energy  received  by  the  earth  as  sunlight 
every  20  seconds.  A  similar  amount  of 
energy  is  added  as  solar  heat  to  the  world's 
atmosphere  every  214  hours  Just  to  malnteln 
the  worid'B  wind  circulation  against  loss  by 
friction.  Potuteen  hundred  times  as  much 
energy  could  theoretically  raise  the  world's 
temperature  momentarUy  by  1  degree,  which 
would  then  be  lost  within  a  few  hours. 

Dr.  Mitchell  notes  that  the  average  hurri- 
cane   during    Its    lifetime— 10    days    to    2 

3.**K7Sr^?!'"^  ^'^^'■^  roughly  equivalent 
to  500  of  the  largest  nuclear  bombs  yet  de- 
veloped. Scientists  estimate  that  this  energy 
la  about  the  same  as  would  be  provided  by 
firing  off  214  Nagasaki-type  bombs  every 
second  of  the  storm's  life. 

In  passing.  Dr.  Mitchell  adds  that  since 
the  test  ban  has  been  in  effect,  there  has 
been  a  slight  cooling  trend  evident  worid- 
wlde  but  he  ascribes  thU  to  coincidence  and 
Insists  he  U  not  entirely  sure  whether  the 

^fu'^-'^l*^..'^'**  *  ^^""^^  He'd  rather 
call  It  a  fluctuation. 

He  suggests  that  cUmate  contnS  on  a  smaU 
scale  will  be  feasible  to  some  extent  in  terms 
^r.Jf^^^°^  swamp  drainage  or  mbre 
sophisticated  procedures  a.  yet  far  from 
perfected  as  changing  the  course  of  hurrl- 
cances  away  from  populated  areas. 

But  large-scale  climate  control  Is  so  much 
plpedreamlng,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. He  suggests  that  bending  the  climate 
may  prove  possible  In  certain  areas  under 
certam  conditions  but  Is  certain  that  the 
methods  eventually  found  practlcal-or 
even  possible-remain  to  be  suited 
v„^t^'°i**''  "^*  because  so  IltUe  is  reaUy 

weather  and  the  effects  of  various  compo- 
^?n  J^^  weather  on  the  total  picture  thai 

^hTr    ^r  *°  *'*'*  «^»  ""^"^t  °t  learn- 
ing  before   he   can   even   theorize   practical 

^^chl^ge'^"'''^'^  "^  measurablT,  la,^ 
Once  man  learns  how  to  Dredt«>t  t..^ 
month's  weather  wlth^^J'^'^en  '^ 
^i^  «^ethlng  intelligent  ab^ut  weath« 
S^A  ^^*  «•*»"'  ^^  has  a  long  w^ 
iti^",  ^"~*«  forecasts  are  now  In  the  1- 
B^u'^L"^  although  the  Weather 
Bureau  can  make  some  educated  guesses 
about  the  weather  2  and  8  weefaah^^ 


Wbat  Hope  for  a  Beantifal  America? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   mCHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  i96e 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recorb 
an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star,  of  Jan- 
uary 9,  1966,  meriting  carfeful  considera- 
tion not  only  by  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  also  of  the  citizenry  of  our 
great  land. 
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The  time  of  decision  for  preservation 
of  the  magnificent  American  outdoor 
heritage  Is  at  hand.  If  we  are  to  save  this 
heritage — to  preserve  the  pure  water, 
clean  air,  glorious  mountains,  timber, 
soil,  and  wildlife — the  Congress,  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  several  States,  and  our 
local  administrators  must  know  that  tha 
time  Is  now. 

The  editorial  follows. 

What  Hopx  worn  a  BKAcnrui,  America? 

There  may  yet  be  a  fluting  cb&nce  far  the 
preserratlon  of  "America  the  Beautiful." 

Thla  la  true  because,  for  the  flrst  time. 
Amerlcajia  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  close  we  are  to  losing  it. 

We  are  beginning  to  see  what  we  have 
done  to  the  natural  surroundings  that  are 
our  heritage.  We  see  marginal  farmlands 
and  surphM  crope  wasting  away  the  soil. 
We  see  drought  and  flood  following  In  the 
wake  of  the  destruction  of  forest  and  prairie. 
We  see  wild  plant  aPd  animal  life  sorely 
threatened.  We  see  our  lakes  and  water- 
courses carrying  more  and  more  fllth.  We 
see  our  air  soiled  by  the  noxious  fumes  ot 
our  material  progress. 

We  sense  that  we  have  been  Wind  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  part  ot  the  bfUance  of  na- 
Um,  not  beings  standing  apart.  We  begin 
to  understand  that  the  old  American  Ideal 
at  taming  the  wilderness,  of  conquering  na- 
ture, constitutes  a  cruel  deception  that  we 
have  practiced  on  ourselves.  We  reaUze  that 
we  have  overconquered,  overtamedt  overkilled, 
ovorexplolted.  We  even  glimpse  the  possi- 
bility that.  Uke  the  great  clvUlzaUons  of  the 
pat,  what  scane  are  calling  the  world's  most 
overdeveloped  nation  could  perish  In  Its  own 
flltb  In  a  land  stripped  and  despoiled  of  all 
that  had  once  made  It  great  and  bountiful. 

It  ia  against  this  background  erf  a  new 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  one  should  view  the  record  of  the 
*•**  eession  of  Congress,  which  earned  the 
•obrlqxtet  "conservation  Congress."  It  la 
against  this  background,  especially,  that  one 
should  view  the  call  to  husband  and  beautify 
the  land  that  has  been  sounded  by  one  of  the 
most  politically  astute  Presidents  In  history 
and  by  his  wUe— a  call  that  already  Is  bear- 
ing fruit  In  terms  of  detailed  studies  wich  as 
the  Potomac  watershed  report  made  public 
yesterday 

l^e  leglslaUve  respoiue  to  the  procon- 
•^vatlon  mood  of  the  Nation  so  far  is  Im- 
Ptwirtve.  The  Water  Quality  Act  of  I9«a 
rapiesunu  the  beginning  of  a  really  mean- 
ingful attack  on  pollution.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965  bears  the  same 
reUUonshlp  to  water  supply.  Research  on 
desaUnattng  water  has  been  stepped  up.  A 
clean  air  act  signals  an  attack  in  that  quar- 
ter. The  Food  and  Agricultural  Act  of  I9fl5 
alms  at  accelerating  the  retirement  and  pres- 
ervation of  s<rfl  not  required  or  not  suitable 
for  crops.  A  program  of  highway  beauU- 
n<»U<»  has  been  at  least  begun.  A  hopper 
full  of  Uws  has  added  park  and  recreatl^ 
lands  to  serve  the  growing  need  for  places 
where  people  can  flee  the  pressures  of  our 
Increartngly  urban  life.  StUl  other  legisla- 
tion alms  at  restoring  the  spawning  runs 
.,5^  ^  °^  """•  protecting  decimated 
wlldUfe  speclee  and  their  habitat,  curbing 
floods.  amelloraUng  the  efTecta  of  strip  min- 
ing, overgrazing.  overforesUng. 

This  and  much  more  has  come  to  pass  In 
response  to  a  steadily  mounting  pubUc  re- 
solve to  reverse,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  a 
century  of  misuse  and  exploltaUon.  And 
ttere  U  every  Indication  that  the  second 
seeaton  of  the  89th  Oangress  wUl  conunue 
the  Job  so  well  begun  by  preserving  some 
of  our  few  as  yet  unspoUed  wild  rivers,  as  yet 
uncut  virgin  foreeto  and  as  yet  unextin- 
guished wUdllfe  q>eclea.  and  add  even  more 
•orely  needed  recreational  areas  to  the  na- 
tional stockpile. 


But.  before  we  congratulate  ourselves  too 
freely,  we  should  remember  a  few  things. 
One  Is  that  what  Congress  has  recently 
acootnpllshed  or  may  be  about  to  accom- 
plish represents  a  long-overdue  backlog 
piled  up  by  Congresses  and  admlnlstraUons 
that  did  little  or  nothing  to  reverse  the 
trend  towsurl  destruction  of  the  land.  Some 
of  the  legislation  recently  passed  was  needed 
In  William  McKlnley's  time.  In  Theodore 
Rooeevelfs  time  or  In  Calvin  CooUdge's  time. 
but  wasn't  passed  because  a  majority  of 
Americans  either  didn't  know  or  didn't  care. 

Another  thing  to  remember  Is  that  what  Is 
now  being  done  Is  only  a  beginning,  in  some 
cases  only  a  small  beginning.  The  task  of 
controlUng  pollution  alone  Is  staggering,  for 
example.  The  problem  of  stabilizing  water 
resources  Ls  equally  formidable. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  of  all.  how- 
ever, lies  In  the  character  of  the  machinery 
that  is  expected  to  carry  the  Job  forward 
once  the  President  and  Congress  have  pro- 
vided the  stimulus,  authority  and  fxmds. 
Unfortunately,  at  present  we  must  look  for 
tangible  aind  visible  progress  to  a  welter 
of  agencies  that  through  pork-barrel  politics. 
Jealousies,  trial  and  errca-,  compromise  and 
Parkinson's  law  share  conservation  reepon- 
BlblUty,  Several  agencies  with  different  al- 
legiances and  viewpoints  plan  and  build 
dams,  for  example.  Public  forests  are  admln- 
Isterd  by  one  department,  other  public  lands 
by  another.  Responsibility  for  water  re- 
sources Ues  In  one  place,  for  water  poUu- 
tlon  abatement  m  another.  That  the  agen- 
cies Involved  frequenUy  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses Is  common  knowledge.  Equally  well- 
known  is  the  tendency  of  many  agencies  to 
acquire  know-how  without  at  the  same  time 
acquiring  know-whether.  It  U  fine  to  make 
the  desert  bloom  like  a  rose,  but  to  make  It 
bloom  with  surplus  cotton  Is  quite  another 
matter. 

What  is  needed  U  a  single  executive  force 
to  give  meaning  to  what  Is  being  promised 
and  legislated,- an  executive  force  that  can 
truly  coordinate  the  many-fronted  effort  that 
must  be  made. 

A  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Moss,  of 
Utah,  last  August  may  offer  the  type  of  solu- 
tion we  sorely  need.  In  the  main  its  pro- 
visions foUow  the  thinking  of  the  Hoover 
Commlsalon.  It  would  cut  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem  by  substltuUng  for  the  present 
Interior  Department  a  Department  ot  Natur- 
al Resoxirces.  transferring  to  it  most  if  not 
all  Federal  functions  having  to  do  with  con- 
servaUon.  The  Secretary  ot  Natural  Re- 
sources would  be  charged  with  developing 
an  overaU  plan  for  our  land  and  water,  tak- 
ing In  all.  not  Just  some,  considerations. 

To  apply  the  words  of  Oifford  Plnchot, 
founder  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  first 
top-flight  professional  conservationist  to 
serve  In  the  FMeral  Government,  each  agency 
at  present  tends  to  "ride  Its  own  hobby  in 
its  own  direction."  The  conservation  o* 
natural  resources,  Plnchot  wrote,  "U  one 
single  question  with  many  parts  •  •  •  one 
great  central  problem  of  the  use  of  the 
earth  for  the  good  of  man." 

The  problem  U  unlikely  to  be  solved  until 
one  man.  wlth.authortty  to  act,  takes  charge. 


A  Tired  Americas  Speaks  Oat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  oRio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  January  13. 19S6 

Mrs.  BOLTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  was  read  to  the  East 


Cleveland  Klwanls  Club  on  Monday.  No- 
vember 29,  1965,  by  Judge  Stanton  Ad- 
dams,  of  the  East  Cleveland  Municipal 
Court.  A  copy  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Paul  P,  Adsit,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Association  of  Building  Owners  and 
Managers. 

Believing  that  my  colleagues  will  ap- 
preciate the  contents  of  this  editorial,  I 
would  like  to  share  it : 
IProm  the  German  town  Courier,  Nov.  25.  1965 

(reprinted  from  the  Rock  County  Herald. 

Luverne,  Minn.)  ] 

A  TnED  AMExfcAN  SPEAKS  OUT 

I  am  a  tired  American. 

Im  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  Ameri- 
can. 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers 
use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days  a 
year. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  Information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operating 
under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach  peace 
and  breed  conflict. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  being 
lectured  by  General  de  Gaulle  (who  never 
won  a  battle) ,  who  poses  as  a  second  Je- 
hovah In  righteousness  and  wisdom. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  Nasser 
and  all  the  other  bloodsucking  leeches  who 
bleed  Uncle  SdAi  white  and  who  kick  him  on 
the  shins  and^yank  his  beard  If  the  flow 
falters. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the  beat- 
niks who  say  l^y  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
wining  to  obey. 

I  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  of  scabby  faced,  long-haired  youths 
and  short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  repre- 
sent the  new  wave  of  America  and  who  sneer 
at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty.  In- 
tegrity, and  morality  on  which  America  g^rew 
to  greatness. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  IX  we  cut  off  the 
golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  Ls  tired  of 
supporting  families  who  haven't  known  any' 
other  source  of  Income  other  than  govern- 
ment relief  checks  for  three  generations. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  Americans  In  an  obscen- 
ity race — who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief 
that  fllth  Is  an  Integral  part  of  culture — In 
the  arts,  the  movies,  literature,  the  stage. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  lines 
and  the  sit-ins — who  prefer  Chinese  com- 
munism to  capitalism — who  see  no  evil  in 
Castro,  but  sneer  at  President  Johnson  as  a 
threat  to  peace. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  that  clvU  rights  group  which 
Is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  college 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Movies  de- 
nouncing the  United  States.  Movies  made 
In  Communist  China. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  angered  by 
the  self-righteous  breastbeater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  Im- 
possible yardsticks  for  the  United  States  but 
never  apply  the  same  standards  to  the 
French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  Ured  American — sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  in 
bed  sheets  In  the  dead  of  night  and  roam  the 
countryside  looking  for  Innocent  victims. 
•  •  •  •  .,  • 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  beUef  In  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and 
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that  free  enterprise  an*  private  intlatlve  are 
only  synpnyms  for  greed. 

They  say  they  hate  capitalism,  but  thev 
are  always  right  at  the  head  of  the  line 
demanding  thetr  share  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  ' 

I  am  a  tired  American— real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  seU  me  the  belief  that 
America  U  not  the  greatest  nation  in  aU  the 
world— a  generous-hearted  nation— a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of  trying  to  help  the 
have-nots  achieve  some  of  t^e  good  things 
1^   t^  system  of  free  enterprise  brought 

I  am  an  American  who  gets  a  lump  in  his 
throat  when  he  hears  the  "Star-Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chUUng  high  notes  on  the  brassy 
trumpets  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  of 
the  flagpole.  ^ 

I  am  a  tired  American  who  thanks  a  merci- 
ful Lord  that  he  was  so  lucky  to  be  bom  an 
American  citizen— a  nation  under  God.  with 
truly  mercy  and  Justice  for  all. 


to  love  and  live  In  harmony  with  an  en- 
vironment of  higher  elevatl<»is  and  of 
lower  populations,  the  problems  may  be 
ever  with  us.  ' 

In  any  event.  I  believe  that  Secretary 
Freeman's  speech  is  one  of  the  best  in  my 
experience  in  Washington,  and  I  am 
happy  and  proud  to  attach  it  to  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

AdDREM  BT  SECKTAKT  of  ACRICULTUKi:  OBVIUJi 
L.  PBHEMAN  PbkPARED  rOK  DlXIVMT  TO  THE 

P«ST   Annual.   PaEsmEm-s    Consekvatiok 
Awards   BANqtTET  Sponsored  bt  th«  Na- 

?.°.="'-^'^""       FtoERATION       AND       THE 

&EABS   Foundation,  Jandaht   ii     1966    at 
TON.l^c*™"    ^^''°*'    ^°™"    ''^^sH^o- 
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Needed:  Men  To  Match  Mountains 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

<»    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13.  1966 

Mr  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  January  li,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  accompany  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Borzea 
of  my  hometown  of  Rock  Springs,  Wyo 
to  the  first  annual  President's  Conserva- 
tion Awards  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  and  Sears 
Pouiidatlon,  which  was  held  at  the  Stat- 
ler  Hilton. 

My  host,  John  Borzea,  received  the 
honor  that  evening  of  a  Governor's  Con- 
servation Award,  and  it  was  my  particu- 
lar pleasure  to  observe  the  awards  to 
others  who  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions to  the  field  of  conservation  which 
is  so  vital  to  everyone  in  the  Nation 

The  shocking  blight  which  confronts 
the  urban  areas  of  America  was  touched 
upon  In  the  main  speech  by  Secretary 
I^-eeman.  I  could  not  help  but  contrast 
the  problems  of  megaTopolls  America  to 
Uie  beauty  of  life  in  those  areas  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  West  where  we  still 
have,  as  in  Wyoming,  considerably  less 
than  four  human  beings  per  square  mile 
where  we  still  have  clean  air  and  cleari 
water,  and  hope  to  keep  It  that  way 

Mr  Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  ponder 
the  historical  presence  of  western  prob- 
lems of  economic  growth.  In  a  book  now 
a  best  seller  in  the  West,  the  "History  of 
Wyoming,"  by  T.  A.  Larson,  we  find  that 
tne  problems  confronting  Wyoming  were 
precisely  the  same  75  years  ago  as  today. 
They  were,  first,  how  to  maintain  the 
payrolls  of  its  few  industries;  second, 
how  to  nialntaln  the  population  growth- 
?^1  ^vf'^'  ^Z7,  *°  *""^<='  "O'-e  PayroU 
sStor  "  **"  "  ^^*  ^^""^^ 

Secretary  Freeman's  speech  touches 
on  much  of  a  program  which  can  protect 
a  worthwhile  natural  environment  for 
•ociety  But  untU  man  learns  to  move 
irom  the  megalopolis  environment,  and 


We  live  In  an  age  of  revolution 
^y^L^^"^  ^°^^  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  the 
^^on'i^'1»,?'°'''"°''  ^  agriculture,  for  no 
person  in  this  country  today  need  go  hungry 

The  scientific   and   technological   revohf- 
tlon  enables  man  to  walk  In  spi^e  todav  a^d 

Electronic  computers  In  dust-free   humld- 

ty-controUed,    alr-condltloned    r^i^^t 

iS^^^H^'    cybernetic    revolutl^  ^a 

access  to  man's  vast  storehouse  of  Informa- 
tion. Write  payrolls  and  talk  with  oth«  ^I 
puters  doing  the  same  thing 
Ko^**  ,^^^  tonight  we  are  witnessing  the 
beginning  of  another  revolutlon-the  con! 
servation  revolution.  At  least,  a  revolution 
in  the  concept  of  conservation  "'""on 

A  decade  ago,  the  National  Wildlife  Pa^ 
eratlon  might  have  given  an  award  to^I 
ind  vldual  who  did  the  most  tojr^rv^  ^a 
protect  wUdllfe.  freaerve  and 

But  tonight  the  National  Wildlife  Pedera- 

P^am  with  an  emphaaU  on  unity  of  purnow 
in  conservation  making  awards  for  ^SlSL 
BolJ,  water,  and  forest  conservation  ' 

Awards  In  sU  other  cateeoriM '  nf  ir,.ii 
Vldual  achievement  In  co^\'^\°t';'o^.  ^S 
with  the  four  at-large  national  awanL 
ft^I^  ^^"^  •''^^""y  °'  conserv^lon  ^U^. 
LufiiZn^  K^*  unifying  purpose  of  guarding 
our  renewable  resources  so  they  are  available 

^af  ^i"f ^^  ""PP'y  *°  se^e^x^y'^i: 
today  and  tomorrow-and  for  aU  ttoe  S 

-.K.*  v,**r>5°  eloquent  response  to  the  olea 
Which  President  Johnson  made  a  y^  ^ 
In  h  8  message  on  natural  beauty,  hfs^' 
ci,^!^  ^^o'lservatlon  must  be  not  Just  the 
classic  conservation  of  protection   and  de! 

Jpif?^.?'-  ''"*  *  "««'"'«'  conserv^Son  Of 
^!f*^*K°°  '^'^  innovauon.  Its  concern  ta 
not  with  nature  alone,  but  with  the  toSTre- 
latlon  between  man  and  the  world^uSi 
him.  Its  object  is  not  Just  mans  weX* 
but  the  dignity  of  man's  spirit.'' 
wm^ittpJ? Jf  "^i  perceptive  statement.  I 
TtL^lf,  f,^  **"'*«*'*  ^  interpret  and  apply 
it  as  broadly  and  meaningfully  as  the  P^u 

th«.*  ^''}^'"'^-    The  poln!  I  wLt  to  L^^ 
nuf  1^0^  ^'  conservation  prlnclp^L-^ 
put  In  operation  we  wlU  cease  to  crowd  oiTr 
selves  into  vast  cities,  and  more^d  m^; 
Americans  wlU  return  to  the  countrysi^  to 

ica  WUl  be  a  better  nation. 

M^^J'  **^*^  ^^*  fennent  among  con- 
servation   groups:    ferment    caused    not    hv 

whT^^;.n"'  ™"^"  "^  •  n'^^vifion  o? 
Hi.f  *        "^"^""^  """^  accomplish— and  the 

fn^tbsTn'cf  '^"^  '^''^  *^  «^-*  ^«^- 

the  ASCS 

anrf  ?r^*  *^'  *^^  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

SS.ve^T(iSrZ.?'  '°**''°'  woulT^ot  have 
iraveiea   3,000   miles   across   coimtry  to  sit 


down  together  with  local  people  to  discuss 
future  development  plans  for  land  water 
timber,  and  wildlife  resources  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  community.  But  that  is 
what  Secretary  Udall  and  I  did  last  week 

A  decade  ago.  a  newspaper  In  North  Dako- 
ta would  not  have  written  that  "By  far  the 
largest  operation  in  creating  and  restorlnff 
(Wildlife)  habitat  on  privately  owned  lands 
has  been  conducted  through  the  agricul-' 
tural  conservaUon  program  administered  by 
Uie  (USDA's)  Agricultural  StablUratlon  and 
Conservation  Service- 
But  todaji,  ASCS  the  farmers  commodity 
program  arm  is  spending  much  of  its  time 
working  with  USDA's  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, local  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  with  State  game  and  fish  agen- 
cies to  help  private  landowners  Including  the 
use  of  Incentive  payments  to  produce  wild- 
life along  with  farm  crops  on  their  acres 

A  decade  ago,  the  advice  of  wildlife  groups 
would  not  have  been  sought  In  establishing 
management  programs  and  policies  on  land 
moving  to  other  uses  than  crop  producUon— 
nor  would  local  communities  and  counUes 
be  encouraged  and  helped  to  convert  crop- 
fMlUU^  '^'"'*'  °*'*^*^  ^'^^  """^  recreation 
But  today,  through  the  recenUy  enacted 
cropland  adjustment  program,  that  U  hap- 
pening. We  are  asslsUng  farmers  to  convert 
as  much  as  40  mlUlon  acres  of  cropland  to 
uses  Which  will  provide  the  NaUon  new 
access  to  the  outdoors. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  I  take  this  Important 
^caslon  to  announce  appolntmenU  to  a 
wildlife  advisory  board  which  wUl  counsel 
the  Department  as  we  develop  prtxjedures 
under  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966 
to  improve  wildlife.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  U  working  closely  with  the  USDA 
to  assist  local  communiUes  and  county  kov- 
ernments  to  acquire  land  under  this  pro- 
gram for  recreaUonal  development. 
depabtmintai.  coopekation 
A  decade  ago,  SoU  Conservation  Service 
would  not  have  Joined  with  Interior's  Pish 
and  WUdllfe  Bureau  to  strengthen  miiag^ 

Sfh.t%°  P^I^''*  P**"*^  conflicts  within 
Public  Law  666  smaU  watershed  projects 
But  this  kind  of  cooperation  is  alm^  rou-" 

^f^"/  "''*  °'^^  ^"^  ^'^1"*  protection 
rt.^^ft^  for  recreation  and  for  water  for  In- 
dustrial and  community  use»-au  conserva- 
tion goals  now  financed  by  the  small  water- 

^^v.nS'^f^-  Co^^'^'ty  organizations 
seeking  to  expand  uses  for  renewable  re- 
sources are  being  encouraged  to  participate 
iQ^ponsoring  and  planning  watershed  proj- 

A  decade  ago,  the  Departments  of  Health 

fnH^°-,f'''*  ^'''^*«'  ^**'^°'.  ^eten^: 
and  Agriculture  did  not  review  together  the 
use  of  pesticides  on  public  lands  so  wildlife 
would  be  preserved  while  other  resources  are 
beUig  protected.  But  we  are  doing  this  to- 
day:  and  the  USDA  has  stepped  up  its  re- 
search acuvltles  to  develop  nonchemlcal 
means  as  well  as  safer  chemicals  to  control 

^.u^lP'^l*.  ''''•^*«*-  '^°«  Department  of 
^!fT^V..''"f*"°'''  ^'"'^  Welfare,  Interior,  and 
the  USDA  also  have  begun  a  broad  coopera- 
^«™  rt**" -^  programs  to  determine  and 
gage  the  effects  of  pesticides  use  In  human 
health,  animal  life,  and  on  soil  and  water  to 
obtain  vital  information  lacking  today. 

Two  decades  ago.   there  were  widespread 
concern  that  the  Potomac,  as  with  other  ^ 

IZ  T'"'"'  5  *^*  ^'^'^  States,  was  becom- 
ing  increasingly  polluted  and  someday  would 
be  Uttle  more  than  an  open  sewer— inhoeplt- 

?,l  Jl^«  **"*  ^''*^'^*  »°^  ^  danger^ 
far  recreation.  For  20  years  too  lltUe  has 
be«^e,  and  our  worst  fears  have  been 

POTOMAC  RtVXB  PLANS 

But  now  a  comprehensive  Potomac  Rlvec 
Basin  plan  has  been  prepared  under  the  guld- 
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anc«  of  Secretary  UdaU.  at  the  direction  of 
Preaident  Johnson,  which  will  employ  the  re- 
Rourcea  and  akllls  of  many  State  and  Federal 
agencies.  Thla  plan,  which  can  aerve  aa  a 
model  for  other  regions  to  follow  under  the 
River  Basin  Planning  Act.  caxi  help  to  not 
only  clean  up  the  Potomac  but  also  provide 
\inparalleled  wildlife  and  recreation  oppor- 
tunities In  upstream  areas  and  in  nearby 
portions  of  national  forests  lands. 

Five  years  ago,  when  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  American  countryside  faced 
serious  water  shortages  or  growing  pollution 
problems,  theu  was  not  much  community 
leaders  cotild  dd. 

Plagued  with  declining  population  and  an 
inadequate  tax  base,  these  communities 
usually  found  that  credit  resources  to 
finance  basic  community  Improvements 
were  not  available.  Today,  the  Congress  has 
greatly  enlarged  the  program  of  the  USDA  to 
assist  these  communities  to  establish  and  Im- 
prove water  systems  and  sewage  treatment 
facilities. 

A  decade  ago,  the  need  to  develop  many 
more  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  ccmi- 
oemed  only  a  few  people — among  them,  was 
a  new  Oovemor  of  Minnesota.  Tet  anyone 
who  took  Ume  to  study  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing recreation  uses  of  parks  and  forests — 
State  and  national — could  see  what  was 
coming. 

■mux   MTTLTtPUt   D8£ 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  States  have  greatly 
Increased  their  Investment  and  In  recent 
years  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  acted  on  a 
wide  front  to  enlarge  the  capacity  ot  land, 
timber,  and  water  resources  in  the  public 
domain  to  provide  outdoor  recreation.  A 
masdve  survey  of  outdoor  recreation  needs 
has  been  completed,  and  a  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation  has  been  established  In  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

The  Congress  recently  created  a  number  of 
national  recreation  areas  and  In  1964  passed 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  Act  giving  per- 
manent wilderness  status  to  9.5  million  acres 
of  t^imeval  America — including  almost  3 
million  acres  it  has  been  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  move  into  that  category  by  exec- 
utive order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Interior  through  the  national  parlts  and 
the  USDA  through  the  National  Forests  have 
greatly  enlarged  the  recreation  potential  of 
public  lands.  Today  the  USDA  can  provide 
financial  assistance  to  farmers  who  wish  to 
develop  recreation  as  an  income  producing 
crop  to  supplement  their  farm  Income. 

Thus,  In  recent  years  dramatic  progress 
has  taken  place  Ln  conservation  policies  and 
programs.  It  is  marked  by  new  emphasis 
on  a  xuilfled  approach  and  a  new  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  groups  and  agenclesjprl- 
▼ate  and  public  alike,  concerned  with  th/ Na- 
tion's renewable  resources — and  by  an  em- 
phasis on  wise  and  effective  use,  with  greater 
concern  for  the  needs  of  Individual  resource 
users. 

Thus,  a  society  which  began  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  primarily  as  a  means 
of  protecting  these  reaourees  for  agricultural 
uses  by  those  who  owned  the  land  now  finds 
that  the  same  principles  and  techniques  must 
be  applied  to  a  vastly  wider  canvass  of  prob- 
lems and  needs. 

Agriculture  alone  cannot  support  a  vital 
and  growing  rural  cotxim unity  that  wishes  to 
offer  its  young  people  an  equally  wide  range 
ol  Job  and  Income  opportunities,  public  serv- 
ices and  cultural  and  recreaUonal  outlete  as 
they  can  find  Ln  metropolitan  areas.  And  the 
urtxm  areas,  reaching  out  to  consume  land 
and  water  in  prodigious  quantity  are  flnHing 
that  they  must  mend  their  ways  for  they 
have  misused  and  wasted  land  and  water  to 
the  point  where  life  In  the  megalopolis  In- 
creasingly is  becoming  more  costly  compll- 
eat  and  leas  satisfactory. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  as  a  NaUon  we  have 
to  make  a  given  quanttty  of  land,   water. 


timber  and  wildlife  resources  serve  more 
than  one  purpose  at  the  same  time.  Multi- 
ple use  on  private  as  well  as  public  land  will 
become  an  ever  increasing  necessity  of  life. 
As  a  conservationist,  I  have  always  be- 
lieved In  this  basic  concept.  As  a  public 
servant  concerned  with  the  kind  of  a  society 
we  build  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children, 
I  know  that  we  must  practice  it  as  a  matter 
of  conunonsense — as  a  matter  of  conserving 
the  vahaes  of  a  f-ee  society. 

A    CROWING    NATION 

within  the  time  span  of  one  generation — 
within  the  next  35  years,  the  population  of 
the  United  States  likely  will  grow  by  another 
100  million  persons.  ,We  already  are  having 
a  difficult  time  making  the  renewable  re- 
sources we  ptoesess  In  great  abundance  serve 
the  needs  of  300  million  Americans.  What 
are  we  going  to  do  when  the  demands  of 
another  100  million  people  are  placed  on  the 
same  quantity  of  renewable  resources? 

This  is  the  challenge  that  confronts  the 
true  conservationist  today. 

And  I  do  not  believe  we  will  meet  that 
challenge  unless  we  begin  now  as  a  matter 
of  National  policy  to  spread  out — to  create 
and  maintain  greater  opportunity  for  more 
people  to  live  good  lives  where  open  space 
exists — rather  than  bunching  up  In  our  great 
cities. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  abandon  the 
city  and  dismantle  It.  The  great  cities  ol 
America  will  continue  to  grow. 

But  I  am  suggesting  that  we  should  begin 
now  to  create  other  alternatives  than  mega- 
lopolis as  a  place  to  live.  To  crowd  another 
100  million  bodies  Into  the  large  metro- 
politan complexes  Is  not  wise.  Our  cities 
today  face  critical  problems  In  trying  to 
maintain  a  decent  environment  for  those  al- 
ready there — let  alone  absorb  another  100 
million  bodies. 

Tne  water  shortages  which  struck  New  York 
City  are  more  serious  than  those  which  a 
drought  and  shortage  create.  They  are  in- 
dicative of  the  difficulty  which  the  megalop- 
olis has  In  providing  adequate  services  for  its 
citizens. 

In  the  recent  power  failure  which  struck 
the  Northeast,  the  smaller  communities  were 
able  to  restore  power  much  sooner  than  In 
New  York  City. 

Smog — air  pollution — no  longer  is  the  ex- 
clusive possession  of  Los  Angeles,  nor  Is  air 
pollution  any  longer  associated  exclusively 
with  heavy  industrial  concentrations.  It  Is 
a  blight  which  appears  today  wherever  peo- 
ple crowd  together.  Washington,  DC.  has 
very  little  Industry,  but  there  are  days  when 
smog  mars  the  sunset  over  the  Potomac. 

When  the  commMclal,  business  and  cul- 
tural life  of  millions  of  people  can  be  halted 
because  of  a  dispute  over  transportation — 
and  when  the  prospect  of  people  driving  to 
work  threaten  a  traffic  Jam  even  worse  than 
no  transportation  at  all — then  it  Is  time  to 
consider  other  alternatives  than  larger  and 
larger  urban  complexes. 

These  conditions  destroy  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  city;  they  erode  the  quality  of 
life  and  the  Joy  of  living.  And  they  are 
getting  worse,  not  better. 

We  must,  as  President  Johnson  has  said, 
practice  creative  conservation.  We  must  not 
only  restore  what  has  been  corrupted,  but  also 
Inovate  new  techniques  in  the  use  erf  our 
renewable  resources  which  will  protect  mans 
welfare  and  raise  his  spirit. 

We  must  employ  conservation  to  develop 
In  rural  America  those  conditions  which  will 
enable  many  more  people  than  today  to  enjoy 
a  better,  more  gracious,  more  abundant  and 
healthful  life.  We  must  end  the  neglect  of 
rural  America. 

Aa  a  place  to  live,  rural  America  has  great 
assets. 

It  has  a  growing  number  of  adequate 
family  farms — and  a  farming  economy  which 
will  provide  food'  and  fiber  abundance  and 


contribute  uicreasingly  to  a  stable  economic 
base  for  the  local  conununlty. 

It  has  space  for  new  Industry,  for  new 
homes  and  for  outdoor  recreation.  It  has 
water  for  cooununltles  and  Industry,  for 
agriculture,  for  wildlife  and  for .  recreation 
The  programs- which  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly available  at  State  and  Federal  levels 
can  help  insure  the  wise  development  and 
use  of  these  resources. 

And  rural  America  has  the  time  to  make 
certain  that  the  development  and  use  of 
these  resources  Is  planned  to  create  the 
maximum  opport\inlty  for  a  good  life  for 
millions  of  people. 

Conservation  alone — planning  the  wise  use 
of  our  renewable  resources — will  not  auto- 
matically create  the  broad  range  of  Job  and 
Incomir  opportunities  and  related  services 
and  cultural  and  recreational  activities  which 
rural  America  must  offer,  but  without  con- 
servation the  conditons  which  will  make  for 
a  brighter  more  meaningful  life  for  millions 
more  Americans  In  the  countryside  U.S.A.  will 
not  be  possible. 

Conservationists — regardless  of  their  spe- 
cial Interests — can  provide  critical  leader- 
ship In  the  restless  quest  for  a  better  way  to 
live. 

I  would  close  tonight  with  a  little  verse 
that  frequently  races  through  my  mind : 

"Bring   me   men    to   match    my   mountains. 
Bring  me  men  to  match  my  plains. 
Men  with  empires  in  their  p\irpoee. 
And  new  eras  in  their  brains." 

Thank  you  and  goodnight. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
broadcasting  and  television  In  particu- 
lar have  become  part  of  the  American 
life.  There  are  many  facets  of  broad- 
casting technique  contributing  to  the 
service  bein?  rendered  to  the  American 
people. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  observe  the 
progress  and  development  in  the  broad- 
casting industry  over  the  years.  Today 
color  television,  profound  and  unique  In 
broadcasting,  isif  ast  becoming  the  amaz- 
ing technique  for  the  American  home. 

Even  television  In  Itself  la  an  achieve- 
ment almost  beyond  description.  The 
technology  of  color  television  is  almost 
beyond  conception  of  the  average  per- 
son, but  still  It  Is  fast  becoming  an  every- 
day part  of  our  lives. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
other  davelopments  In  this  country,  this 
technique  of  color  television  Is  being  de- 
veloped In  other  nations  and  will,  no 
doubt,  become  worldwide  in  a  relatively 
short  time. 

It  Is  becoming  api}arent  now  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  worldwide  stand- 
ards for  color  TV.  This  need  Is  obvious 
by  the  substantial  discussion  ahd  consid- 
eration given  to  It  at  the  recent  Inter- 
national Telecommunications  Confer- 
ence in  Geneva,  which  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege along  with  others  to  attend  for  a 
brief  time  as  a  delegate. 
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Dr.  Paul  P.  Oeren,  State  Department 
adviser  on  telecommunications  apd 
transportation  until  recently,  has  writ- 
ten a  most  Interesting  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin of  October  11,  1965.  This  most  In- 
teresting arUcle  of  Dr.  Geren's  points 
out  that  "a  radio  beam  takes  no  note  of 
national  boundaries."  The  special 
article  also  points  out  that  as  in  all  such 
technological  changes,  the  utilization 
does  not  only  belong  to  the  field  of 
science  but  to  the  area  of  international 
relations. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  sub- 
ject and  the  knowledge  and  experience 
Of  Dr.  Geren  both  in  the  fields  of  com- 
munication and  foreign  service,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  Dr.  Geren's  article  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
Even  though  it  Is  technical,  it  is  weli 
written  and  points  up  some  of  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  for  the  future  in  this 
Important  field: 
Worldwide  Standasbs  for  Color  Television 


The  amazing  technology  tha,t  has  multi- 
plied and  diversified  global  communication 
posslbUlties  has  increased  the  demands  on 
foreign  policy.  A  radio  beam  takes  no  note 
of  national  boundaries,  but  It  can  only  b« 
transmitted  IntematlonaUy  from  facilities 
located  In  one  nation  and  received  by  fstcU- 
Itles  In  another.  As  In  aU  technological 
change,  how  these  facilities  are  arranged 
and  coordinated  belongs  not  only  to  the  field 
of  science  but  also  to  the  area  of  Interna- 
Uonal  relations.  Similarly,  the  arrangements 
between  governments  in  the  communications 
field  Influence  for  good  or  bad  the  freedom, 
the  economy,  and  the  efficiency  of  global 
commxinlcation. 

The  choice,  of  color  television  standard* 
offers  a  dramatic  Ulustratlon  of  this  thesis. 
As  the  nation  with  the  greatest  telecommu- 
nications resources,  whose  Industry  in  1963 
was  the  first  to  operate  color  televUlon 
broadcasts  and  now  has  equipped  over  4  mil- 
lion  homes  to  receive  and  over  650  stations 
to  broadcast  color  television,  the  United 
BUtes  has  consld«*ble  interest  In  the  ques- 
t  on  of  the  standards  chosen  for  transmis- 
sion of  programs  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. The  mutuaUty  of  government  and 
industry  Interest  la  symbolized  by  a  Joint 
committee  on  color  television. 

Colw  television  standards  have  been  a 
subject  since  1966  for  Study  Group  XI  of  the 
International  Radio  Consultative  Commit- 
tee, abbreviated  to  CCIR  from  the  initials  of 
Its  French  name.  The  CCIB  is  a  permanent 
organ  of  the  137-member  International  Tele- 
communication Union  (ITU)  and,  like  Its 
parent  body,  is  concerned  with  facUitatlng 
"^t^ational  communications.  The  goal  of 
•  the  rru  is  to  help  the  people  of  the  world 
talk  and  otherwise  communicate  with  one 
another.  The  CCIR  looks  forward  to  a  ttme 
not  many  years  dUtant,  when  color  televlsloi^ 
wui  be  widely  avalUble  In  many  countries. 
Such  a  time  casU  iu  shadow  on  the  present 
m  the  shape  of  the  problem  of  compaUbUlty 
Of  systems  and  technical  standards. 

CompaUbllity  means  the  capacity  of  dlf- 
Mwnt  systems  to  receive  and  transmit  to  and 
mm  one  another.  It  has  two  aspects-  the 
capacity  of  monochrome  (black  and  white) 
sets  to  receive  programs  transmitted  In  color, 
»nd  the  capacity  for  color  televlslcwi  pro- 
»Tun  Interchange  between  different  coun- 
mes.  As  the  CCIR  so  accurately  perceives, 
tae  time  for  action  to  secure  cotnpaubllity 
ijnow,  before  governments,  Industries,  and 
peoples  In  different  countries  Invest  great 
•urns  In  incompatible  systems. 


Compatibility,   or   the   lack   of  it,   resiUU 
from  the  choice  of  standards.     A  telephone 
In  New  York  must  have  compatibility  with 
an  instrument  In  Copenhagen  If  persons  In 
these  two  places  are  to  talk  to  each  other. 
AddiUonal  dimensions  of  compatibility  are 
required    for    the    worldwide    direct-dialing 
telephone  system  now  being  developed.  Com- 
patibility of  standards  has  been  approached 
In  telephones  and  in  radio,  but  only  to  a 
much   lesser  extent   In  monochrome  televi- 
sion.   The  difficulty  In  exchanging  programs 
is  compounded  in  the  case  of  color  television 
by  the  complexities  Inherent  In  color  trans- 
mission.    In  general,  the  more  complex  the 
form    of    communication,    the    greater    the 
planning  required  to  achieve  compatibility. 
Such  an  achievement  seems  to  come  natu- 
rally In  adjacent  countries  which  communi- 
cate extensively.     More  than  50  percent  of 
Canadian    homes    with    television    sets    are 
within   reach  of  direct  television  transmis- 
sion from  the  United  States.  Similarly  many 
television  sets  In  the  United  States  are  with- 
in range  of  Canadian  television  transmission 
Because  Canada  and  the  United  States  em- 
ploy    compatible     monochrome     television 
standards,  the  receivers  along  both  sides  of 
the  border  can  tune  In  programs  from  either 
side.     Furthermore,  when  Canadian  author- 
ities recenUy  announced  the  authorization 
of  color  television  for  Canada  by  1967   they 
likewise   made  clear   that   the   color  system 
would  coincide   with  the  standards  In   use 
In  the  United  States. 

The  Dutch  view  West  German  television 
and  vice  versa,  Luxembourg  the  French. 
East  Germany  may  view  West  Germanys 
programs,  and  vice  versa.  Thla  la  because 
adjacent  monochrome  systems  are  by  and 
large  compatible. 

The  long-distance  exchange  6f  programs 
via  the  Early  Bird  satellite  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  employs  cameras 
and  gear  of  the  American  system  In  Europe 
to  transmit  programs  to  the  United  States 
and  vice  versa,  whether  In  black  and  white 
or  color.  The  direct  exchange  of  programs 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  would 
require  a  standards  converter.  The  greater 
the  degree  of  compatlbUlty,  the  simpler  the 
standards  converter  and  the  less -the  result- 
ant technical  degradation  of  the  original 
television  picture.  No  satisfactory  converter 
has  yet  been  developed  for  exchange  of  pro- 
grama   between   basicaUy  Incompatible   sys- 

DEADLOCK  AT  VIXNNA  MEZTTINa 

Some  progreas  toward  the  adoption  of 
worldwide  standards  for  color  television  wb« 
expected  at  the  CCIR  meeting  in  Vienna 
March  24-AprU  7,  19«6.  Study  Group  XT 
had  been  assigned  this  question,  and  despite 
a  basic  IncompatlbUlty  built  Into  the  mono- 
chrome systems.  Its  members  were  unwilling 
to  abandon  the  objective  of  a  common  sys- 
tem for  transmitting  color.  The  representa- 
tives at  Vienna  were  persons  of  technical 
competence,  and  they  sought  a  decision  based 
on  engineering  facts. 

However,  this  meeting  was  preceded  and 
attended  by  remarkable  events  in  other  than 
the  technological  field.  On  March  22,  2  days 
before  the  conference  In  Vienna  was  to  open 
Prance  and  the  U.S.SJl.  announced  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  to  unite  their  efforts 
In  the  development  and  Introduction  of  a 
Joint  system  of  color  television  based  on  the 
French  SECAM  system  and  its  standards 
and  General  de  GauUe  subsequently  haUed 
the  agreement  in  a  speech  at  the  Elys^e. 

At  the  Vienna  meeting,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  polled  its  members  In  writing  on 
the  question:  What  system  do  you  choose  for 
a  public  w^or  television  service?  Twenty-one 
countries  replied  In  favM-  of  the  SECAM  sys- 
tem: Algeria,  Bulgaria.  Byelorussia.  Cam- 
eroon. Czechoslovakia.  France,  Gabon, 
Greece,  Hungary,  Luxembourg,  MaU.  Monaco, 
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Morocco,  Niger,  Poland,  Rumania.  Spain. 
TunlsU.  Ukraine,  U.S5JI.,  and  Upper  Volta 
Four  of  these  countries  were  not  even  present 
but  had  their  votes  cast  by  others. 

The  following  18  countries  repUed  In  favcw 
of  the  QAM  system,  or  one  of  its  variants, 
whose  technical  features  and  name  are  ex- 
plained below:  Austria.  BrazU,  Canada,  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
Iceland.  Ireland,  Italy,  Japan,  Netherlands! 
New  Zealand.  Norway.  South  Africa.  Sweden 
Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and  United 
States.  ^ 

The  nations  which  voted  for  SECAM  have 
some  18  million  television  sets  In  opM-atlon. 
while  the  nations  voting  for  QAM  have  146 
million,  or  8  times  as  many.  The  SECAM 
list  Includes  no  country  which  presenUy  has 
color  television  in  regular  service,  while  the 
QAM  list  Includes  the  two  countries  which 
do:  the  United  States,  which  has  operated 
commercial  color  television  since  1963,  and 
Japan,  which  has  had  such  a  service  since 

As  a  result  of  this  split  poll  of  the  par- 
ticipants, the  CCIR  could  not  make  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  single  system.  The  dead- 
locked meeting's  communique  stated: 

"All  participants  are  concerned  that  efforts 
to  secure  agreement  on  a  single  system  must 
continue  and.  Indeed,  the  procedure  of  the 
Committee  wUl  permit  the  subject,  aa  It 
then  stands,  to  be  examined  In  ObIo  at  the 
11th  Plenary  Assembly \>f  1966," 

In  view  of  the  clear  need  to  agree  on  a 
universal  system  and  the  present  division  on 
the  means,  the  color  television  question  has 
gathered  Inevitable  controversy. 

THX    SECAM    SYSTEM 

The  two  sy8t«ns,  QAM  and  SECAM,  differ 
in  the  method  of  transmitting  the  color  In- 
formation. In  the  QAM  family  of  systems, 
which  Includes  the  color  system  used  In  the 
United  States,  the  technique  is  to  transmit 
simultaneously  the  two  color  signals,  hue 
and  saturation,  using  quadrature  amplitude 
modulation — whence  the  Initials  QAM.  In  the 
SECAM,  the  colOT  signals  are  transmitted 
sequentially,  using  frequency  modulation  of 
the  color  subcarrier.  A  memory  system  In 
the  TV  receiver  stores  the  color  Information, 
which  is  then  reassembled  to  produce  the 
color  called  for  by  the  camera.  This  explains 
the  Initials  SECAM,  which  stand  for  sequen- 
tial k  memolre.  Because  of  the  added  delay 
line  and  switching  circuitry,  SECAM  receivers 
are  likely  In  the  present  state  of  technology 
to  be  more  expensive  to  manufacture.  There 
la  also  a  grave  engineering  defect:  The 
SECAM  cannot  make  use  of  the  powerful  con- 
cept of  constant  luminance,  which  protects 
against  noise  and  random  Interference. 

THE    QAM    rrSTEM 

The  QAM  family  Includes  several  variants, 
all  «nploylng  the  simultaneous  txansmlaslon 
of  the  color  system  but  each  having  Individ- 
ual characteristics.  The  oldest  of  these  In 
point  of  time,  the  NTBC,  Is  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Television 
System  Committee  (NTSC) ,  a  U.S.  group  of 
engineering  and  administrative  representa- 
tives of  the  television  Industry.  These  color 
television  standards  were  established  by  order 
of  the  U.S.  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion In  1953.  after  an  earlier  false  start  with 
the  field  sequential  system.  The  adoption 
of  the  NTSC  standards  In  the  United  States 
represents  a  consensus  of  Industry  engineers 
achieved  by  thorough  field  tests.  The  NTSC 
standards  were  approved  by  the  Canadian 
Radio  Technical  Planning  Board  in  1956. 
The  Japanese  Government  adopted  the  NTSC 
standards  In  1960  for  the  regular  CMnmerclal 
service  which  began  In  that  year. 

In  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Japan 
both  color  and  black  and  white  systems  are 
626  llnes/80  fields.  These  designations  speci- 
fy the  number  of  lines  In  a  television  picture 
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and  the  number  of  times  per  second  the 
picture  U  icanned  oa  the  screen.  The  ays- 
tema  at  color  televlalon  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  la  experimenting  are  Tarl- 
anta  of  the  NT9C.  modified  tor  compatibility 
with  the  existing  black  and  white  syttema 
using  40S  lines  50  fields  and  035  lines  '50 
fields.  The  Netherlands  Is  likewise  experi- 
menting with  a  variant  of  the  NTSC  using 
625  lines  50  fields. 

A  third  member  of  the  QAM  family  Is  the 
^AL.  which  has  been  developed  In  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  The  PAL  system 
transmits  the  color  Information  simultane- 
ously but  "alternately,  thus  reversing  the 
phase  of  the  color  signals. 

All  the  variants  of  the  QAM  employ  the 
quadrature  an\plltude  modulation  technique. 
The  NTSC.  whether  535  lines  60  fields,  406 
Unes/  50  fields,  or  035  lines  50  fields,  and  the 
PAL  color  signals  can  be  received  In  mono- 
chrome on  existing  black  and  white  receivers 
In  use  In  the  respective  countries,  and  pro- 
grams In  color  can  be  exchanged  between 
NTSC  and  PAL  systema  that  use  the  same 
field  ratea  by  the  uae  of  a  simple  standards 
converter.  At  preaent.  color  signals  trans- 
mitted by  8ECAM  can  be  received  on  con- 
Tcntlonal  monochrome  seta  on  the  same 
scanning  standard.  Color  signals  trans- 
mlttad  by  SECAM,  however,  cannot  be  re- 
ceived on  color  seta  o<  any  variant  at  the 
QAM  system.  A  standards  converter  to  p>er- 
mlt  exchange  between  SECAM  and  QAM 
systems  has  yet  to  be  Invented.  Should  a 
converter  be  Invented.  It  would  have  to  be 
more  complex  than  the  simple  converters 
which  now  make  possible  the  program  ex- 
change between  the  NTSC  and  the  PAL  when 
the  field  repetition  rates  are  the  same. 

The  achievement  of  comptatlMUty  in  color 
televlalon  systema  has  been  complicated  by 
the  existence  of  dUference  In  field  repetition 
rates:  00  fields  per  second  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Japcm.  and  some  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  Asia,  and  60  fields  per 
second  In  most  of  Europe  and  many  ooun- 
trles  of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  A 
complete  Identity  of  standards  la  Impoeelble 
between  two  countries  employing  differing 
field  repetition  rates,  but  a  measure  of  cum- 
patlbUlty  la  poaalble.  In  spite  of  different 
scanning  standards.  It  la  worthwhile  to  strive 
for  reduction  to  an  absolute  minimum  of  the 
number  of  variants  of  a  system  between 
which  oon version  la  required.  Theoretically 
tma  minimum  la  two;  one  variant  for  the 
eountrlea  using  SO-cycle  power  and  one  for 
those  udng.OO-cycle. 

CHOm    or    STAITDAJUM     ONt-T     A     aXGINNINO 

In  view  of  the  dynamic  character  of  color 
television  technology,  many  nations  are  poet- 
ponlng  a  choice  of  a  system,  eepecdally  be- 
cause they  do  not  accord  color  television 
high  priority.  ThU  la  a  tempUng  poelUoQ 
for  any  nation  now  without  color  television 
to  adopt,  slnoe  in  the  long  run  the  character 
of  the  ^oloea  to  be  made  may  be  altered 
by  technological  development.  However,  as 
Lord  Keynes  reminded  oa.  In  the  long  run 
we  are  all  dead. 

'  One  thing  la  sure :  When  a  nation  fixe* 
a  date  to  begin  oolor  television  operations.  It 
la  not  possible  to  play  "Hamlet"  in  the 
choice  between  syetama.  I^la  Impossible  to 
begin  operatlona  oo  no  aystem  at  all,  and 
it  la  InriBclent  and  uneconomic  to  begin  op- 
•ratlooa — aa  contrasted  to  experlmenta — on 
•ereral  aystema. 

While  the  choice  of  a  system  makes  poa- 
Mble  a  beginning.  It  does  not  traeae  the  pos- 
■IbUlty  of  Improvemant  In  the  end  product 
seen  In  color  on  the  televUlon  screen.  The 
•boloe  of  ifitam  tfsOnaa  the  basic  oharac- 
itlea  of  ttie  oolor  atgnal,  but  leavw  open 


the  future  for  all  Improvementa  In  the  oom- 
ponenta  and  circuitry.  Indeed,  the  improve- 
menu  In  color  televlalon  in  the  TTnlted 
States  have  all  been  made  within  the  NTSC 
variant  of  the  QAM  system,  adopted  In  1953. 

The  suggestion  made  by  some  advocates  of 
SECAM  that  the  QAM-NTSC  has  exhausted 
Its  technological  poaelbllltles  is  a  reckless 
conjecture  rather  than  a  technological  fact. 
One  Is  reminded  cf  Karl  Marx's  claim,  made 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century,  that 
capitalism  had  exhausted  Its  possibilities. 
This  was  before  various  countries  which  he 
described  us  capitalistic  had  brought  forth 
X-ray.  radio,  the  automobile,  and  the  air- 
plane— to  name  a  few  of  the  unexhausted 
poesibllitles. 

The  dynamic  character  of  the  US.  televi- 
sion Industry  is  a  convincing  argument  tliat 
QAM-NTSC  standards  are  consistent  with 
accelerates  technological  advance.  Among 
the  recent  gains  are  the  trend  toward  all- 
solid-state  components,  the  development  of 
rare-earth  phosphors  for  kinescopes,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  four-tube  color  television 
camera,  the  production  of  rectangular 
shadow-mask  color  picture  tubes  making 
available  wider  deflection,  arid  advanced 
work  on  camera  tubes  with  electrostatic  fo- 
cusing and  deflection. 

On  the  technological  horizon  are  possibil- 
ities more  amazing  still,  such  aa  the  Intro- 
duction of  Integrated  circuitry  and  the  con- 
version of  color  televUlon  from  analog  to 
digital  transmiaslon.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  SUtes  the  choice  of  QAM-NSTC 
standards  was  not  the  end  but  only  a  part 
of  the  beginning. 

THE  V.S.  PosmoN 

The  choice  of  color  television  standards 
involves  technological,  economic,  psycho- 
logical, and  political  factors.  PoUUcal  policy 
in  this  realm  must  obviously  take  account 
of  the  technological  facta.  It  dlaregarda 
them  at  its  peril. 

We  In  the  United  SUtea  believe  that  ob- 
servance of  the  three  following  principles 
will  serve  to  further  the  obJecUves  of  world- 
wide standards: 

Plrst,  no  limits  should  be  placed  on  fur- 
ther research  and  technological  Investiga- 
tion of  color  television.  Field  tests  of  QAM 
and  SECAM  systema  should  be  avaUable  for 
countries  while  they  are  In  the  stage  of 
choosing  a  system  After  choice  has  been 
made,  the  system  must  be  kept  open  for  all 
the  technological  improvementa  which  may 
be  made  in  components. 

Second,  the  progress  already  achieved  In 
.the  QAM-NTSC  system  In  operaUon  In  the 
United  States  since  1963  and  In  Japan  since 
1900  should  be  appropriately  available  for 
other  oountrtea  which  wish  to  uae  It.  The 
meana  of  sharing  this  branch  of  progress 
are  the  sala  of  equipment  and  components, 
the  licensing  of  technology  manufacturing 
rights,  and  the  entire  battery  of  methods  by 
which  the  televlalon  Induatry  operates 
serosa  national  boundarlea.  The  relatively 
long  headstart  in  color  television  enjoyed 
by  the  UJ5  Industry  la  a  factor  of  great  slg- 
nlflcance.  Considerations  of  both  private 
profit  and  public  International  responsibility 
Indicate  that  the  advance  should  be  shared. 

Third,  the  fact  that  an  IdenUty  of  color 
television  systems  cannot  be  Immediately 
achieved  should  not  prevent  the  beet  efforts 
In  the  direction  of  maximizing  compatibil- 
ity. If  more  than  one  set  of  standards  are  to 
obtain,  the  number  should  be  the  Hnallest 
poaalble  and  the  oompaUbUlty  should  be  the 
greatest  possible.  The  real  choice  the  world 
faces  is  whether  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
the  greatest  possible  meaatire  of  eompaU- 
blllty  or  by  default  to  reTerse  the  dlreettoa 
and  proliferate  incompatible  aystema. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  teachers  and 
scholars  of  the  law  In  our  time  Is  the  dls- 
tlngxiished  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  Erwln  N.  Griswold.  Dean  Gris- 
wold is  also  a  member  of  the  U.S.  CX)m- 
mlsslon  on  Civil  Rights.  Recently,  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  published 
a  report  entitled  'Law  Enforcement;  A 
Report  on  Ekjual  Protection  In  the 
South. "  Included  therein  Is  a  separate 
statement  by  Commissioner  Erwln  N. 
Griswold.  This  work  Is  typical  of  the 
Incisive,  consise  style  which  has  always 
characterized  the  writings  of  Dean  Gris- 
wold. In  this  statement  Is  contained  a 
challenge  to  the  legal  profession  of  the 
country  in  Its  activities  In  the  field  of 
civil  rights.  Too  often,  lawlessness  has 
been  associated  with  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Nowhere  In  his  statement 
does  Dean  Griswold  condone  lawlessness, 
but  he  states  with  emphasis  and  clarity 
his  belief  that  when  the  law  Is  applied 
in  all  sections  of  our  country  to  all  citi- 
zens without  fear  or  favor,  then  tho.se 
Interested  In  "equal  rights  for  all  cit- 
izens, will  surely  present  their  grievances 
to  the  courts  and  stay  off  the  streets." 
Since  I  regard  this  as  an  eloquent  and 
timely  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  all 
Americans,  and  an  appeal  to  all  lawyers 
In  their  special  role  as  officer?  of  our 
courts.  I  present  It  with  pride  for  read- 
ing by  my  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 

Separate  Statucent  or  Commissionek 
Erwin  *W.  Griswold 

Afl  a  lawyer  who  la  proud  otjija^rofession. 
and  as  a  legal  educator  who  la  concerned 
with  the  development  of  high  professional 
atandards  In  yoUng  lawyers.  I  have  a  deep 
concern  in  the  administration  of  Justice.  It 
la  clear  that  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  the  South  today  is  one  of  the  key  elements 
In  the  most  fundamental  domestic  problem 
of  the  United  States.  Too  long  and  too 
often  has  this  fact  bean  overlooked  by  citi- 
zens and  by  lawyers  throughout  the  country. 
Itla  my  earnest  hope  that  this  report  of  the 
Ootmnisslon  on  OlvU  Rights  .will  focus  the 
attention  of  thoughtful  people  everywhere 
on  the  realities  of  this  problem  and,  that 
especially.  It  will  lead  to  an  awakening  of 
awareness  and  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
citizens  and  lawyers  of  the  Bouth. 

As  far  aa  the  ordinary  Negro  In  the  South 
la  oonoemed.  Justice  U  not  administered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or 
even  by  the  supreme  courts  of  the  several 
Sitates.  The  place  where  State  power  makes 
Ita  Impact  on  him  Is  when  he  encounters 
sheriffs,  and  their  deputies,  and  police  offi- 
cers, and  court  ofScers,  and  magistrates  and 
JuMioes  of  the  peace.  From  experience  ha 
tends  to  look  on  these  offloera  of  the  Stats 
not  as  protectors  but  as  peraona  to  be  feared. 
He  knows  that  many  of  them  will  exerdss 


the  discretion  committed  to  them  in  bxmA.  a 
way  as  to  demean  him  and  to  deny  him 
equality  under  the  law.  The  Negro  who 
knows  his  place  ordlnartly  has  lltUe  trouble- 
in  hia  place.  The  Negro  who  la  aware  of  the 
rights  conferred  on  him  by  the  ConaUtutlon 
and  laws  of  the  United  States— and  those 
who  seek  to  help  him— repeatedly  encounters 
the  long  arm  of  the  local  law  designed  to 
hitlmidate  him  and  to  discourage  him  from 
any  attempt  to  break  out  of  the  subservient 
place  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  by  the 
practices  and  the  customs  of  the  dominant 
elements  of  the  community. 

•rails  Injustice  appears  in  mass  arrests  such 
•a  those  of  th«  freedom  riders  who  sought 
only  to  assert  a  simple  citizen's  right.    It  la 
found  in   the  decision  to  arrest,  or  not  to 
arrest,  when  a  small  group  of  Negroes  walk- 
ing to  register   to   vote   becomes  an   lUegal 
psrade.     When   there   is   some   offense     Uie 
^   w^  receives  a  warning,  or  U  Ignored. 
The  Negro   U  arrested   vrtth  aU  the  oonse- 
quMices  of  arrest.     Dlscrlmlnalton  Is  found 
tobaupracuoes.    White  persons  are  released 
OT  their  own  reoognizanoe,  or  with  modest 
baU  easuy  arranged;    Negroes  often  have  a 
hlgherbaU  and  reetrictlons  are  Imposed  such 
•a  a  refusal  to  accept  cash  baU.  w  requiring 
b^  supported  only  by  unencumbered  i^ 
e6tat<s-whlch   U   haitl   to  find   in   a   N^ 
community.     Very  often  baU  cannot  be  kr- 
U^PS  \^™  bonding  companies  In  so-caUed 
clvu  rights   cases   because  local   agente  wlU 
not  sign  the  bonds, 
•nve  Negro's  plight  Is  found  in  police  bru- 

^^^J^'^^  *""°"*  *»  toportant,  in 
poUoe  discourtesy,  in  constant  reminders  in 
m»ny  ways,  large  and  smaU.  that  he  U  a  sub- 
owUnate.  lacking  the  full  dignity  of  a  man 
^.l!.  T***  ^  decisions  of  the  minor  Judl- 
w^  m«^,  the  Negro  goes  to  Jail  and  th. 
n^  ^  ^  released  on  parole  or  pays  a 
flne^  It  to  found  In  social  practlcerrtUl 
tolerated  la  many  courts,  where  seating  U 
■till  segregated,  and  where  Negroes  arTad- 

T^^"^^^^  "'t'^  '^*  ""^^  »  "  found 
lf.Jl^  •  ^^'  ^^  °°»  '^^^ice  or  another. 
«lf^  "f!  rarely-^ften  never-found 
•eated  on  the  Jury  which  actually  beam  a 
Sf!,r?'^*^'^P«ts.  ItlsfouLlT^ 
fjctthat  a  Negro  convicted  of  rape  is  usually 
Sr^«f  *?"*  sentence,  while  this  Is  rarely 
Slt^  *  ^*"**  "**°  convicted  of  thli 

thi^^'^  !?..*'"'  background  of  all  this.  U 
the  fact,  well  known  to  Negroes,  that  a  wwta 
man  who  harma  them  will  rarely  if  ever  be 
wverely  punished.     The  murderers  oflSi^ 

been  indicted.    No  one  has  ever  been  ch^^ 

Si.ir^  ^  '^^^^  workers  in  1964.  The 
trlau  of  persons  charged   with  the  murder 

^,m^"f  ^  '''"^  '^'^  °'  Jonathan  D^eU 
J^  .^.K?  •^*'u"tals.  The  measure  of  pr4- 
nw  in  this  area,  and  our  present  lamentable 
«^tlon.   u  indicated   by   the   fact   that   . 

^^t  ^^^""^^  "^"^^^  ^^^  the  mur- 
a«  Of  Medgar  Evers.   and   was   brought  to 

S^  "^T.l^  "f  •  '^""^  J"^:  "^  was  re? 
tned,  with  the  Jury  hung  again      Here  th« 

prosecuting  officer,  and  the  Judge  Sd  th^l? 

auty-all  credit  to  them-bit  J^!ri^^^*^'i 

S^  ^**"'4?'**.^  °^  •dmlnlstratlon  of  jus- 
tice, too.  The  trial  of  one  of  the  persons 
charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr^VT^ITo 
UuzEo  Ukewlse  resulted  In  a  b^g  jG™  a 
retrial  led  to  an  acquittal  ^^" 

tji"^,""  **J'"  "•  °*''*  to  administer  Jua- 
ttoe  fairly  and  Impartially,  according  to ^ 
Wdence  produced  before  them  m  opeS 
court.  Until  they  do  so.  can  It  be  su?prtK 
ttot  Negroes  have  little  confldencTW  thf 
J^nlstration  of  Justice  In  southern  coum? 
More  than  a  century  ago.  in  recountlna  the 

K°,lf  tlf^:  ^.I^'**  P"^-  Chief  j,Ltlc: 
•^^l  f^**  **"**     ^«  Negro  has  no  rights 

to  these  crucial  matters-the  pljyslcal  s^ty 


of  the  Negro  in  hla  life  and  body,  and  hla 
human  dignity— how  much  progress  have  we 
made  in  the  last  three  centuries,  or  alas,  in 
the  last  hundred  years? 

Our  aad  lack  of  progreaa  In  the  past  90 
yean  la  strikingly  shown  by  the  charge  given 
by  a  Federal  Judge  in  Tennessee  90  yean 
ago  Which  Is  palnfuUy  appUcable  to  our 
present  situation: 

"In  no  country  but  our  own  U  the  dis- 
creditable fact  true  that  where  murder  and 
cnael  shocking  outrages  are  perpetrated  by 
a  dominant  party  in  a  narrow  region  of  coun- 
tnr,  there  la  no  power  <rf  punishment,  save 
through  the  ImpracUcal  instrumentality  of 
those  who  have  either  committed  or  sympa- 
thlzed   With   the    crime  •   •   V     Unlew   our 

?^^fff •-*?*•  °'  National,   create  some 
Jurisdiction  of  wider  scope  and  which  wUl 
authorize  Indictments  and  trial  beyond  the 
^kTTv,  "'^'*  *  majority  of  whose  citizens 
abet  the  crime  to  be  punished.  tUb  NaUon 
m,«t  stlU  submit  to  the  disgraced  yearly 
additions  of  mean  and  courage-wanUng  mur- 
ders of  the  innocent  and  the  helpless,  with- 
out the  slightest  infllcUon  of  any  leital  nen- 
alty  upon  the  offenden  •   •   •.    it  has  been 
our  painful  duty   in  repeated   InstanLT^ 
charge  Juries  that  the  Federal  court  had  no 
cognizance  of  offenses  where  crimes  so  cruel 
and   ahocklng  have   been   proved    that   the 
court   Jury    and  audience  could  scarcely  re- 
frain from  tears  of  sympathy,  and  where  the 
elegantly  dressed,  socially  well  connected,  and 
shameless  murderers,  had.  In  the  communi- 
ties Where  they  had  shed  Innocent  blood,  not 

.^/.^"^vfT*^  *"**  '^"t*«»  "f  «»«1'  Crime 
and  who  had  either  not  been  Indicted  at  siL 
or,  when  tried,  had  been  acquitted  by  Juri^! 

«ot^.?f^^^'°"'  •'^  *=^«-  '^<*  ^^*  iicclama: 
uon  of  their  coconspirators  •  •  •  it  la  be 
Ueved  by  many  of  our  best  citizens 'that  theii 
should  be  here,  as  In  every  other  government 
^-J^^'  "°™*'  P**^*'  **»  *"^8  «uch  wicked 
SI  ti^  ^^f  •*•  ^"i""'*  °*'  «^'»  uncontrolled 
,I'J^  ^^^  ""^  ^'^'^  *l^ch  have  united 
la  their  atrocities.'  •^^hju 

So  long  as  lawyers,  public  officials,  and 
State  couru  In  the  South  continue  to  distort 
the  process  of  pubUc  power  so  that  Neero 

promised  them  or  exercise  the  libemeTaZ 
sured  them  by  the  Constitution.  Federal  au- 
thority must  continue  to  make  Itself  felt    A 

South  now  finds  Itself  la  the  fact  that  the 
refusal  of  it.  lawyers  and  Ita  Ju<^  toTulM 
their  plain  responsibilities  haTbeL^ 
«Mri^  cause  of  the  intervention  from  o^ 
side  against  which  the  South  so  vlgorouslT 

law  rules  the  southern  scene,  national  oowor 

bite  will  affect  the  electoral  processes  th.S 

^^  '^r.'^'r^  **»  preserv'n'^rlSnS:! 
Uons.  Sometimes  Injunctions  will  be  l»ued 
to  prevent  continued  hara«ment  of  N^^^ 
Sometimes  casee  that  have  been  InituS^ 

State  courts  where  they  an  pendine      t^ 

^^l^'tha^  ??S  ^clals^'*^  8o^- 
recognize  that  this  is  one  country  and  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United ^L^u^ 
th^TI^'ir^  ^  '^'  ^°lt«»  States^  i^n^ 
they  wm  find  themselves  partner^  to  thTe^ 
'S^..%i  A^i-^rtcan  gov«nmen7.  ^  *''" 
in  Si^^i^tr*  matters,  progress  can  be  mads 
m  the  long  run  only  m  the  South  .T^ 
through  southerners.  iCt  U  af^t^JS^ 
be,  but  there  should  be  progT«^e^**^2 

iSt,?!^  !f  '^"**  ^  "^1  tb«  aspecta  ofthS 
administration  of  Justice— the  iitTi- h^L  . 
personal  aspecta  ^S^^i:^^^^^^' 
m  the  impartial  actions  of^T^^^C- 
cerned-pollce,  sheriffs,  magistrates^  wSl 
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as  Judges  and  Jurors.  This  must  not  Mily  be 
the  fact,  but  the  Negro  must  know  it  to  be 
the  fact  and  have  confidence  In  It.  Perhaps 
this  Is  the  mlllenium.  But  America,  the 
land  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
tile  ConaUtutlon.  the  land  of  liberty  and  the 
home  of  the  free,  cannot  be  content  with  lees 
Southern  citizens,  white  and  Negro,  cannot 
wisely  or  In  good  conscience  rest  imtU  these 
things  are  accomplished. 

In  aU  of  this,  lawyers  have  a  soecial  r*^ 
sponslblUty.     They  Z-e   persons    toS!^   to 

in  Justice.  They  are  offloera  of  the  oourta 
T^ugh  their  tralntog  and  background,  they 

^L^tf*""  ''^'^^  *^  °^  leglslaturea  iold 
executive  and  administrative  offices  a[s  well 
as  Sit  on  the  benches  to  our  courts  Yet  too 
many  of  the  members  of  the  bar-it  Un^ 
too  rnuch  to  «iy  most  of  the  members  of  the 
^^...  *>?^'  South-have  been  complac^ 
about  these  things.     Some  have  be^io^. 

speax  up,  a  sad  commentary  on  the  situs.. 

ZlcJ^^  "**  '^f^^  the^Zmlnl^tl^'^ 
Justice  where  racial  factors  are  tovolved. 

whi^h"t"  l^artop  before  the  Commission,  to 
which  a  number  of  lawyers  of  eood  win  ^JT 
tlcipated.  It  developeTthat  tK^^: 
four  Negro  lawyers  to  MlsslsslppL  UnUl  lurt 
tiiUll"^  ««o  tbere  was  no  pface  to  Mt^ 
^^.,7^"  *  ^^^  could  ,tudy  Uw,  a^  u 
JITk  ^'^^  t^t  "^«  admlsslcii  of  Negroes 
^.«^2,^''?^""y  °'  Mississippi  waaS^ 
pushed  only  with  the  aid  of^mitary^^ 
There  are  stiU   no  Negro  graduatal^J^-' 

are  no  white  lawyen  to  MIsbIssIpdI  who  ^t 
ordtoaruy  handle  a  civil  righta  ^     mS 

^  T"  f^"™*  *^  *th»^  StfteTl^  ^S 
^thU  Mtuatlon.  the  dominant  ^^^^^ 
these  Sates  are  responsible.  The  la^eiT 
Xty"^  elsewhere,  bear  .  .pedal  'A^^ 

rs?r^.-srtoj-™2H 

citizens."     He   wen*  «i.    ♦        ^^  **  ^^^^ 
mately  protected.-    Appealtog  as  tS^  d<^ 

ouhi  r~***°"*  **«>''•  *»«ut  ^oan?  St 
public  accommodations,   about  fadu'tl«T„ 

Sj^y"a^rcf4^^^.-^--Sr 

^  the  law  fairly  and  wlthoSTdS^^: 

thT'^ZT^-J^^  aupporten.  march  to 
me  streets  not  because  the  law  is  not  clear 
but  because  It  has  not  been  foUowed.     b« 

f^™    ♦.^l'  y^^  ^^  !»•  WUl  get  l^ice 

1^  ?L^  ^f  •  '^'*  '^^  ^  ^^'>^  author- 
ueen  regarded  as  the  southern  wav  «f  n*-. 
of  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land!"      "•  »  P«^ 
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Thua  the  key  to  the  greatest  domerUe 
problem  of  this  country  may  well  be  found 
In  the  kdmlnlstratlon  of  Justice  by  southern 
peace  officers  and  In  southern  courts.  The 
problem  Is  by  no  n>— ns  excluslrely  a  south- 
em  problem,  but  It  la  more  deep-seated  and 
mors  pervading  there.  Not  until  Justice  can 
truly  be  found  close  at  home,  from  officers 
of  the  law  and  local  magistrates,  can  It  be 
rationally  expected  that  Negroes  In  the  South, 
and  their  supporters,  will  present  their  cause 
In  the  court*  rather  than  In  the  streets.  The 
■ad  fact  Is  that  the  streets  have  long  been 
the  only  place  where  they  could  ordinarily  get 
any  sort  of  an  effective  hearing.  Of  course 
these  matters  should  be  gotten  off  the  streets; 
but  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  Is  not  so  deeply  polluted 
at  the  source. 

The  lesson  which  these  hearings  drive 
home  to  me  Is  the  crucial  Importance  of  do- 
ing what  we  can  to  change  the  atmosphere 
In  southern  courts  and  the  approach  o* 
southern  law  enforcement  officers.  As  Dan- 
iel Webster  said  In  his  funeral  oration  on 
Mr.  Justice  Story:  "Justice.  Sir.  Is  the  great 
Interest  at  man  on  earth."  And  as  Thomas 
Snklse  said  at  the  trial  of  Thomas  Paine. 
The  ehoteest  fruit  that  grows  upon  the  tree 
at  English  liberty  Is  "security  under  the 
law;  or.  in  other  words,  an  Impartial  admJn- 
Ivtratloa  of  Justice." 

When  the  ordinary  southern  Negro  has 
confidence  in  his  local  peace  officers  and  In 
his  local  courts,  when  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  can  have  confidence  In  south- 
em  Justice  at  the  grassroots,  then  the  Negro, 
and  others  Interested  In  equal  rights  for  all 
cltttens.  wUl  surely  prssent  their  grievances 
to  the  courts  and  stay  off  the  streets. 

This  is  the  great  challenge  to  the  lawyers 
of  this  country,  and  particularly  to  the  law- 
yers of  the  South.  "The  place  of  Justice  la 
a  hallowed  place."  as  Francis  Bacon  said  long 
ago.  There  is  no  Justice  without  true  equal- 
tty.  not  only  In  court  but  In  all  law  enforce- 
ment procedures.  Too  long  have  we  too 
casually  accepted  a  system  In  this  area  which 
too  often,  sometimes  even  unconsciously  and 
unintentionally,  has  In  fact  been  grossly  dls- 
ertxnlnatory.  When  southerners,  and  par- 
ticularly southern  lawyers,  can  accept  and 
face  this  deplorable  fact,  and  begin  to  work, 
openly  and  assiduously,  to  correct  It,  we  can 
have  real  hope  that  this  situation  will  change 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  South  and  of  th« 
Natl  OIL 
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TtTLK  44.  Sacnoi*  181.  CoNcaBsaoNAi. 

RXCOBD:     AaaAMOKMKNT.    STTLZ,    CONTSNTS, 

AifD  mvKXKM — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement   and   style   of   the    Concres- 
noNAL  RxcoBD,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congsissionai. 
BacoaD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  la.  18B6.  c.  23.  |  13,  38  Stat.  003.) 
TiTLK  44,  SacnoN   182b.  Samx:   ii-lus- 
nuTioMS,  mats,  diackams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1938.  e.  830.   I  3.  49  Stat.   1548.) 
P^irsuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the  Concrbssionai.   Rccoao 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrang&ment  of  the  daily  Record. — The 


Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  oootents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  ^Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  RECoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  ityle. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNGREssiONAi.  RECORD,  In  7  !4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  e><,-[X}lnt 
type:  and  aa  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-poltat  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  wlU 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wUl  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  wiatter. — The  mantisciipt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  flf  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  Insiire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  mantiacrlpt  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

8.  Notation  of  icithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record, 

7.  Thirty-daj)  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized :  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  U  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
u|X)n  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress Shan  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CONGRESSIONAI.  RECORD  the  full  report  or 


print  cf  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  ilppendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  Bouse  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Concres- 
siONAi.  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
■hall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  Ho\ise  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
la  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately foUowlng  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  slnedle  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  CoNtSRsssiOMAL  Recois 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  ths 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  U  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  prlntejKIn  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable /eference  thereto  at  the  proper  plaoe 
In  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Print* 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  persoa 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


Keys  to  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF  WTOMIKG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  14,  1966 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wyoming  Farm  Bureau  Federation  con- 
ducted an  essay  contest  recently  on  the 
subject  of  "Keys  to  Freedom."  A  num- 
toer  of  thejtt^-wlnnlng  essays  by  Wyc*v 
ming  authrtlhwere  forwarded  to  me 

I  should  like  to  caU  the  attenUon  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  essay  by  Mrs.  Dick 
Masters,  of  Ranchester.  Wyo..  who  won 
first  place  in  the  adult  division.  I  ask 
that  Mrs.  Masters"  essay  be  printed  in 
Uie  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Keys  to  Freedom 
WhUe  civilization  exhausts  Itself  In  useless 
efforts  to  find  the  keys  to  freedom,  it  is  tragic 
that  the  one  simple,  proven,  effective  formula 
to  permitted  to  lay  unheeded  In  the  dusty  un- 
turned pages  of  American  history.  FranUc 
men  are  searching  for  new  concepts  and 
fr^  approaches  to  achieve  universal  peace 
and  prosperity.  I  feel  America  needs  nonew 
discoveries  in  the  realm  of  political  ideas  or 
the  launching  of  any  new  social  experiments 
Our  need  now  is  for  rediscovery  and  renewed 
understanding  of  the  true  and  trltlTrS 
pies  of  authentic  Americanism.  These  are 
the  keys  to  freedom. 

Nearly  200  years  ago  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans came  looking  for  a  place  where  a  com- 
mon man  could,  God  willing,  become  un- 
^Tt'^T'"^"''  *  """^  ''°^<^  become  what- 
t»L^'*'^^*'  ^^*'*»-  «'^""Ky-  intellect,  and 
manhood  combined  to  make  him.  without  a 
government  to  harness  and  retain  him  to  a 
TOmmon  level  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 

fte!^  ^'°'°'**  °'  "^  '=°"'^*^  ^ 

Freedom  Is  not,  however,  free.  People  can- 
S^r^T^L^***  Americans  glibly  clatm-in- 
S  ^"^^'^  We  can  inherit  a  desire  for 
freedom,  we  can  inherit  a  social  system  built 

»^,.t  nf  ^*='P"^  °'  freedom;  but  freS 
must  be  won  anew  by  every  generaUon. 
i^om  is  not  an  easy  way  of  life  but  It  Is 

^  Of  oT  "''  '°'  """"''^^  "^^  "»  *^« 
The  attitude  toward  freedom  U  shifting 
a^^I'i;yK°'^  generation  of  Americans  have 
absorbed  the  notion  that  freedom  means  ease 
Mid  comfort.    Only  in  the  20th  century  ^ 

S  \  t~l°^  ^^  ^''^  confidence  in  the 
Elt^^  t'h^^cM'^'n  °'  ^«^<=*n  principles 
Either  they  did  not  care  or  understand  when 
leaders  began  to  Introduce  womout  euphe° 
misms  of  Old-world  collecUvlsm  Into  toe 
American  system. 

Our  Pounding  Fathen.   regarxled   patrlot- 
ten-love  of  one's  own  country-*,  a  ba^ 

S^L^k'"***""^  "^'y  ™**»e  »t  quite  plain 
toat  the  responsibUity  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  to  the  American  people  ^e 
preamble  of  the  ConsUtuUon  si^  that  iul 
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great  document  was  ord&lned  and  established 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  poeterity.  We  have  persons  in  thU 
country,  who,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  are 
trying  to  destroy  these  ideas. 

Many  persons  in  our  country  are  against 
strong  feelings  of  patriotism  (which  they  call 
nationalism).  They  think  It  Impossible  for 
Americans  to  maintain  their  nationak  Irkle- 
pendence  as  a  free  republic.  They  Aa^vi&m- 
pletely  lost  faith  In  the  central  idea  ^the 
American  Revolution;  namely,  that  freemen 
"'^     °**'  *^"*  manage  their  own  affairs 

Thwe  same  persons  prefer  government  to 
be  a  big  brother  to  care  for  us.  The  trAible 
here  Is  that  when  Government  has  abajlute 
power  to  promote  the  general  welfare  the 
Government  must  also  have  the  power  to 
decide  what  the  general  welfare  is. 

-The  basis  of  this  modem  ideology  U  seem- 
ingly founded  on  the  assumpUon  that  poUU- 
cal  power  makes  men  wise.  These  powers 
presume  the  individual  does  not  have  Integ- 
rity or  good  sense  enough  to  provide  for 
himself  education,  housing,  or  medical  care 
preparation  for  his  future  or  ability  to  run 
his  own  business. 

One  business  of  prime  interest  to  me  U 
agriculture.     Controls  were  long  ago  intro- 
duced.   Here  Is  an  example  of  the  contradic- 
tions of  this  program.     JtllUons  of  dollars 
are  spent  to  put  land  out  of  producUon  (to 
control  the  overabundance  of  food)  and  ad- 
ditional mlUions  are  spent  to  reclaim  desert 
land  and  put  it  into  producUon.    Along  with 
this  gross  contradiction,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  more  employees  than  there 
are  persons  actually  employed  in  all  agricul- 
tural fields.     Despite  this  fact.  Government 
controls  only  a  small  amount  of  agriculture 
^l,^?  from  taxes  of  these  programs  ar^ 
prohibitive  and  wasteful.     Leading  agricul- 
tural organizations  supported  by  farmers  and 
ranchers  throughout  the  Nation  prefer  to  see 
these  programs  gradually  concluded.    Legis- 
lation now  indicates  we  will  have  to  fight 
against  more  controls  which  wUl  lUtlmatelv 
mean  more  taxation  for  everyone. 

No  nation  In  history  has  survived  a  tax 
burden  that  reached  a  third  of  the  naUonal 
income.  Our  current  welfare  state  has 
achieved  this  point.  Because  of  our  enor- 
mous debt  the  Government  has  adopted 
proportionate  taxaUon.  This  progrenlve 
system  was  created  by  Karl  Marx.  Social 
legUlatlon  is  now  at  Its  greatest  peak  Our 
only  return  to  freedom  is  by  reduction  of  and 
economy  In  Government.     We  must  restore 

,  .L.  ^'^^  °^  ™*°  *°  *««P  "»•  fruit  of  his 
labors. 

TaxaUon  brought  about  by  social  leglaia- 

«„°>^  h"*^  f  **"*  "^  ^"^^  program  is  not 
only  draining  our  pocketbooks  but  thwart- 
ing personal  freedoms.  The  old  American 
consutuuonal  system  of  freedom  never  did 
and  never  could  eliminate  poverty  but  it 
produced  greater  material  abundance  for 
more  people  than  any  welfare  state,  planned 
economy,  or  communutlc-soclallstic-fascist 
system  on  record.  The  Founding  Fathers 
provided  for  unbelievable  prosSerlty  rf 
America  when  they  gave  us  a  workable  means 
of  preserving  personal  freedoms. 

Probably  the  greatest  problem  facing  our 
Ns^on  is  the  dUpute  between  Uie  free  %^ 
and  communism.  We  are  fighting  Com- 
muiusts  in  Vietnam  but  ai,  we  really  S- 
ing  communism?  I  believe  our  only  defined 
against  communism  is  to  regain  oiff  free  so- 
ciety by  restoring  Individual  freedom  and 
our  free  economy— the  keys  to  our  freedom 


iJ!^'^-^'^  ^  ""^  ^«^^  '«•  tbe  keys  to 
freedom.  Tou  and  I  must  answer  aeain 
wheui«  life  IS  so  dear  and  peace  sTsw^ 

slavery,  if  we  are  tmwllllng  to  pledire  our 
Uvee  our  effort.,  and  our  sSe?honor%^ 
we  must  one  day  spend  our  sunset  ye^ 
teUlng  our  children  and  our  children's  chu! 

^re  ;^.* "  ^"  ''^*  "^  ^•^'^^  ^^«  m« 

iJTI^  "i"^"  ^'^"'  "•  Minister  to  Eng- 
laad  In  1875.  was  asked  how  lone  he 
thought  our  Republic  would  Vndu??  He 
answered   that  our  Republic  w^fd^ndu^ 

mei^^Llo^d^f  ^  ^''  ^^  '''-  <-  ^ 
You  and  I  hold  Uie  keys  to  freedom. 
'We,  the  people  •  •  •." 


"Hey  Peace  Cori»— Yon're  a  Rea]  Guy" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WIUIAMS,  MOORHEAD 

<*  nCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  13, 1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr   Speaker   u  ic 
obvious  that  much  of^e  wolSd^'lL 
curity  and  unrest  stems  from  SiLSS-" 
standing,    it  is  refreshing.  therTfore  to 
read  an  a«»unt  by  a  former  ul  SkS 
Corps  man  in  Ghana  who  trlS    SS 
some    personal    sacrince,    to   cloL    thp 
understanding    gap.      He    is    Ss  ^ 
Pendleton  Jr..  a  1961  magna  cum^Sude 
graduate  from  Yale,  who  spent  a  y^ 
teaching    English    and    Fre^    at   Sf 
?^X^  Secondary  School.  Koforldua,  ^l 
^^  ^l  ^aT  teaching  English  and  h£- 
tory  at  Adlsader  CoUege,   Cape   Coast 
Ghana.    Mr.  Pendleton,  who  wi  2t^e 
Andover  class  of  1959.  has  written  a  fas! 
clnating  «:count  of  his  experience  in  ^ 
Andover  Bulletin,  October  1965.    Undw 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  lnc?uS 
his  report  at  this  point  In  the  Recow  • 
Hbt  Peace  Corps— Totj"re  a  Real  Gtrr* 
(By  MUes  S.  Pendleton,  Jr.) 
rJ^*"  J'^ancU  Broderick.  1939!   the  Peace 
Corps    representative    in    Ghana,    readsli 

Unl^^litr^^P*'";^*' ""  *P*  to  feel  Uiat  S^ 
united  SUtes  is  neither  well  understood  nor 

"v^;.irl^  Ghanaian  Times  may  report  Uiat 

^  J^f.S'.f ~'*^"°«  *  misnamed  free  wo^ 
by  which  it  means  Uie  enforcement  upon  the 
world's  unwiUlng  millions  of  Hi  rottoS^^^! 
tallst  social  system."  And  he  m^j^Md 
rather  unflatteringly  that  "Uie  yTZl^  J^. 
running  act  has  come  to  Ghana.  T^7do^ 
and  drunks  who  run  toe  murtler  inc^rp^?^ 
Uon  culled  CIA  are  after  toe  blood  0?^^^^ 
Dr  Kwame  Nkrumah  because  he  is  th^? 
?^  .^°  »^  1^1"  neocolonlallst  ambiUoL 
=,«  /  Broderick  and  his  fellow  Americans- 
are  frequently  warned  that  "alto^^ 
CIA  agents  and  their  Peace  Corps  MTbvw- 
jaoxU«.  have  failed  wito  toe  gunTa^"  b^- 
lets  and  have  had  to  resort  to  "U^acherous 
nimors  to  create  alarm  and  panic  (slcj  and 
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to  confuae  and  divide  our  psople."  they  will 
not  be  forglTen.  "The  people  of  OtLana," 
states  the  newapeper.  "will  work  flrmly  to 
deatroy  them  at  their  base  and  have  the  cour- 
age to  tell  theae  Tankee  rogues  that  this  can- 
not be  the  country  of  bloodsuckers  and  gun- 
running  cowboys."  If  the  Oovemment-con- 
troUed  press  Is  to  be  believed,  the  ugly  Amer- 
ican— the  literary  creation  of  another  And- 
over  graduate — is  a  well-known  personage  in 
Obana. 

IClsunderstandlng,  however.  Is  a  two-way 
street.  When  Austin  Ahanatu.  a  Nigerian 
who  was  a  teaching  assistant  at  the  1966 
Andover  summer  seaslon,  reads  the  Boston 
pwpers,  he  ma^  very  well  come  to  feel  that 
his  country  Is  misunderstood  by  Americans. 
Part  of  the  blame  must  fall  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  Ando'/er  student  who  never  quite  grad- 
uated. Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  Imprinted  the 
Image  of  Tarzan  and  his  friends  on  the 
American  mind,  and  It  Is  an  Image  that  has 
not  been  easy  to  erase.  Thus,  the  Boston 
Olobe  thoughtlessly  entitles  an  article  "Why 
a  Barefooted  Nigerian  Chief  Loved  Steven- 
son" even  though  the  sandal-wearing  chief 
is  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  a  resi>ected  lawyer, 
a  former  chief  justice  of  his  region,  and  is 
now  an  ambassador. 

The  United  States  and  the  emerging  or 
developing  nations  of  the  world  tiave  much 
of  value  to  share  with  each  other.  At  the 
moment  however,  they  seem  to  share  more 
than  anything  else  a  sense  of  mutual  misun- 
derstanding. Through  the  Impact  of  colo- 
nialism in  its  broadest  sense,  the  developed 
nations  have  for  centuries  affected  the  ways 
of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 
Europe  long  felt  little  need  to  understand 
Asia.  Africa,  ex-  Latin  America,  for  it  could 
force  them  to  try  to  understand  Europe. 
Today,  despite  our  traditionally  limited  co- 
lonial entanglements,  the  UrUted  States  is 
often  considered  by  the  "third  world"  to  be 
the  arch-example  of  a  "European"  nation. 
But  no  longer  can  we  or  anybody  else  force 
others  to  see  us  exactly  as  we  would  like 
to  be  seen. 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  more  than 
half  a  hundred  new  nations  have  emerged 
from  colonial  obscurity  onto  the  world  scene. 
They  can  now  demand  that  we  try  to  under- 
stand them  just  as  we  want  them  to  under- 
stand us.  Individually  they  are  weak.  poor, 
self-conscious.  Collectively,  however,  they 
are  increasingly  vigorous,  powerful,  and  self- 
asstired.  They  can  affect  the  course  of  In- 
ternational life,  and  they  know  It.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  world's  population  lives  within 
their  borders.  They  are  storehouses  and  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials  which  we  badly  need. 
Tbey  often  seem  strategically  important.  As 
a  result,  we  have  been  prepared  to  play  a 
groiwlng  role  in  their  development  as  we  have 
discovered  bow  closely  we  are  bound  to  them 
eoonoonlcally,  politically,  and  strategically. 
Our  cocnmltment  in  Vietnam  is  an  obvious 
example.  The  Orst  American  soldier  killed 
In  that  country  was  a  member  c€  the  class 
o<  1966  at  Andover. 

During  our  early  days  as  a  Nation. 'the 
United  States  was  like  many  of  the  newly 
Indepandent  countries  of  today  Like  moat 
of  tlMm.  we  were  bom  of  a  revolution  during 
wlkleii  we  threw  off  what  we  considered  to 
be  the  yoke  of  ootcmlalism.  We  were  a  poly- 
glot nMlon  and  we  were  to  baootne  inore  so 
before  attempting  to  become  less  so.  Our 
efforts  to  overcome  disunity  evenutally  led 
to  a  dm  war.  We  bad  our  alien  and  sedl- 
tloo  acts.  We  turned  our  backs  on  "entan- 
gling alliances  '  and  retreated  Into  a  pleasant 
sort  of  neutr&Uty  while  we  let  the  paaaage 
o(  time  legltUnlw  our  new  system  of  gov- 
ernment. W— MlntTin.  the  charismatic 
fathar  figure,  — mj  as  a  focus  for  our  sense 
of  nattonal  ideouty.  As  we  pushed  west- 
ward, our  States  supported  the  oonstmotkm 
of  canals  and  railroads  and  encouraged  tiM 
founding  of  banks  and  businesses  with  Vbat 


might  seem  today  to  be  an  almost  socialist 
fervor. 

Nevertheless,  we  easily  forget  our  own  his- 
tory wh«n  we  ootne  to  consider  today's  newly 
independent  nations.  Tlnve  snickers  when  a 
Ghanaian  politician,  perhaps  seeking  to  help 
generate  a  sense  of  national  Identity  In  the 
land  by  elevating  the  status  of  Its  president, 
writes:  "to  us.  his  people.  Kwame  Nkrimiah 
Is  our  father,  teacher,  our  brother,  our  friend, 
indeed  our  very  lives,  for  without  him  we 
would  no  doubt  have  existed,  but  we  would 
not  have  lived.  •  •  ••'  in  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar vein  President  Ea^  SUlee  of  Tale  de- 
clared In  a  sermon  In  1783:  "O  Washington, 
bow  I  do  love  thy  name.  How  have  I  often 
adored  and  blessed  thy  Ood,  for  creating  and 
forming  thee  the  great  ornament  of  human 
kind."  Attempts  by  the  leaders  of  the  new 
nations  to  develop  political  religions  do  not 
sit  well  with  us.  But  thoee  who  saw  the 
animated  Lincoln  at  the  World's  Pair  are  fa- 
miliar with  his  speech  more  than  a  century 
ago  calling  for  a  new  political  religion  in 
what  was  then  becoming  a  divided  nation. 

Despite  such  historical  slmllarlttes.  how- 
ever, the  gap  between  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  which  are  underdeveloped  is 
obviously  an  Inunense  one.  and  it  is  this  gap 
which  helps  to  generate  mutual  misunder- 
standings. Perhaps  the  economic  gap  Is 
most  readily  understood,  although  it  Is  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population  lives  in  eco- 
nonUcally  underdeveloped  countries — coun- 
tries where  more  than  60  percent  of  the 
workforce  Is  engaged  In  agriculture.  In  these 
countries  the  average  yearly  per  capita  in- 
come Is  less  than  tlOO,  whereas  It  is  more 
than  $3,600  in  the  United  States.  Only 
1  in  10  earns  6700  a  year.  Poiir  out  of  five 
are  illiterate,  and  the  average  life  ezp>ectancy 
Is  only  one-haU  of  what  it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Disease  is  a  constant  problem,  but  there 
are  feV  doctors.  In  Ghana,  for  example,  only 
275  doctors  attempt  to  care  for  7  million 
potentUl  patlenu  while  New  Tork  City,  with 
about  the  same  number  of  people,  boasts  10 
times  that  number  of  psychiatrists  alone. 
The  World  Health  Organization  has  esti- 
mated that  close  to  90  percent  of  the  Inhabi- 
tanu  of  Ghana  would  require  hospitaliza- 
tion If  they  were  living  in  the  United  States. 

Malnutrition  plagues  the  people  of  devel- 
oping nations.  A  recent  report  by  a  Presi- 
dential task  force  estimates  that  about  70 
percent  of  children  In  the  less-developed 
countries  are  either  undernourished  or  mal- 
nourished. Our  food-for-peace  program  has 
often  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  to  starving  peoples.  However,  not  un- 
til August  of  this  year  did  we  begin  to  fortify 
with  vitamins  the  nonfat  dry  milk  we  have 
been  sending  abroad  through  the  program. 
Even  now.  we  refuse  to  send  dried  fish  flour 
which  is  rich  in  b«<dly  needed  protein  because 
a  number  of  Senators  find  the  substance 
repulsive  even  though  it  Is  medically  pure. 

Outside  Timbuktu,  I  opened  a  can  of  tuna 
fish  and  was  almost  Instantly  surrounded  by 
a  group  of  children,  their  distended  bellies 
crying  malnutrition.  When  a  silver  of  flsh 
accidentally  fell  from  my  fork  into  the  ditst, 
they  dived  after  it  and  stuffed  dirt  into  their 
mouths.  Bach  child  hoped  that  he  had  also 
captured  the  sliver  of  fish.  That  month  the 
Reader's  Digest  carried  an  advertisement  in- 
forming Its  American  readers:  "Ptar  'chicken' 
we  used  pure  savory  chicken  meat.  In 
chicken  and  liver"  we  have  a  practically  per- 
fect pat*.  Then  we  made  a  wonderful,  flav- 
orful, bountiful  gravy  and  ladled  It  lavishly 
over  succulent  morsels  of  meat.  •  •  •  tiet 
your  pet  have  a  gourmet  food  for  dinner 
tonight.  •  •  •  Puss  'n  Boou.  maker  of  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  cat  food." 

ObTtously.  then,  the  economic  gap  between 
the  United  States  and  the  developing  nations 
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is  immense.  Our  196  million  people  reprs- 
sent  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
but  we  have  38  percent  of  its  income,  inirope, 
with  23  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
has  another  36  percent  of  its  income.  Thus. 
28  jjercent  of  the  people  on  earth  have  access 
to  almoet  three-quarters  of  the  world's  in- 
come, and  the  situation  Is  not  changing.  In 
the  United  States  we  spend  more  money  ad- 
vertising liquor  each  year  than  the  sum  com- 
prising the  entire  national  budget  of  Ghana, 
the  wealthiest  nation  on  a  per  capita  basis 
In  tropical  Africa. 

The  economic  gap  between  the  Uplted 
States  and  the  developing  nations  is  ob- 
viously related  to  other  gaps  of  a  social,  cul- 
tural, political,  and  ideological  nature.  We 
repreeent  the  modern  and  they  the  tradi- 
tional because  we  have  developed  the  skill 
and  the  resources  to  be  modern  in  an  indus- 
trial sense.  We  emphasize  cleanliness  and 
health  to  what  Is  often  considered  to  be  an 
extreme  partially  because  we  can  afford  to  do 
so.  We  share  with  some  other  nations  West- 
ern man's  concern  for  the  individual  in  a 
world  which  is,  more  often  than  not,  con- 
cerned ^th  the  mass.  We  are  literate  in  a 
world  of  illiteracy,  monodelstic  in  a  world  of 
many  gods,  strong  In  a  world  of  the  weak,  and 
predominantly  white  in  a  world  of  color. 

No  wonder  Aim*  Ceealre,  the  apostle  of 
Negntude.  did  not  strike  a  sympathetic  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  when  he  wrote: 

H\UTay  for  thoee  who  never  Invented  any- 
thing: for  those  who  never  explored  any- 
thing: for  those  who  never  conquered  any- 
thing: hurray  for  joy;  hurray  for  love;  hurray 
for  the  pain  of  incarnate  tears. 

Ceealre  was,  however,  addressing  himself 
to  the  majority.  Many,  like  Chief  Reml  Panl- 
Kayode,  the  Deputy  Premier  of  Western 
Nigeria,  see  the  United  States  as:  "Rich,  con- 
tent, overfed,  and  determined  to  remain  so  at 
all  costs  •  •  •  the  Santa  Claus  of  the  white 
races  •  •  •  a  great  proponent  of  the  dignity 
of  all  men.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  American 
people  are  the  Inveterate  enemies  of  the  black 
races  of  the  world." 

The  strong  national  leader  who  snarls  at 
the  United  States  may  be  attempting  to  buy 
time  for  the  legitimization  of  political  power 
and  the  growth  of  a  national  consciousness 
In  his  own  country.  He  is  perhaps  not  un- 
like George  Washington,  who  wrote  in  his 
Parewell  Address:  "With  me  •  •  •  a  pre- 
dominant motive  has  been,  to  endeavor  to 
gain  time  for  oxu-  country  to  settle  and 
mature  Its  yet  recent  institutions  and  to 
progress  without  Interruption  to  that  degree 
of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  it,  humanly  speaking,  the  com- 
mand of  its  own  fortunes."  The  Washing- 
tons  of  our  age,  whether  named  Nehru. 
Nasser,  or  Nkrumah,  would  no  doubt  sym- 
pathize with  oxa  first  President's  personal 
alms. 

But  progress  without  interruption  often 
seems  to  them  to  require  a  strong  one-pcu:ty 
system  controlling  almoet  every  facet  of  na- 
tional existence.  Por  better  or  worse,  a  new — 
and.  to  us,  often  unfamiliar — definition  of 
democracy  must  be  devised.  We  are  apt  to 
ask  whether  Sukarno's  "guided  democracy" 
Is  democratic  in  anything  but  name.  What- 
ever it  Is.  it  is  certainly  guided. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  new  democracy 
goes  an  emphasis  on  a  pragmatic  brand  of 
socialism.  Most  new  nations  have  only  a 
limited  amount  of  indigenous  capital.  Pew 
of  them  have  many  entrepreneurs.  Many 
have  leaders  who  have  been  impressed  with 
the  economic  strides  made  by  the  "socialist 
countries."  As  a  result,  the  sUte  is  usually 
prepared  to  step  in.  Increasingly,  however, 
the  leaders  of  the  new  nations  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  form  of  socialism  cannot  be 
doctrinaire.  Most  admit  that  President 
Dacko  of  the  Central  African  Republic  was 
right  when  be  asserted : 
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"Our  socialism  will  be  empirical.  As  re- 
quired by  circumstances,  by  necessity,  we  will 
adapt,  we  will  change,  we  will  modify.  We 
will  not  reject  the  imperative  of  facts  and 
we  will  strive  to  avoid  the  desperate  expe- 
riences of  certain  other  Africans.  The  etaite 
will  recognize  the  private  sector  througli 
which  we  shall  naturally  market  our 
products." 

Whether  the  brand  of  socialism  is  prag- 
matic or  doctrinaire,  however,  it  is  not  apt  to 
appeal  to  Americans.  The  word  leaves  a  bed 
taste  In  our  mouths  even  If  it  means  nothing 
more  than  social  security.  Por  the  majority 
of  people  on  this  earth,  the  word  "capitalism" 
has  the  same  effect.  Neutrality  Is  a  poslUve 
good  to  a  leader  of  a  new  nation  who  can  use 
it  to  attract  economic  aid  from  both  Bast 
and  West.  To  us.  neutralism  seems  almoet 
immoral.  To  many  people  in  developing 
countries,  the  American  way  of  Ufe  la  a 
cancer  they  see  manUested  in  the  form  of 
cultural  imperialism.  Our  songs  and  dances 
movies  and  books,  threaten  to  undermine  the 
traditional  way.  Their  very  popularity  makes 
them  a  target  for  the  wrath  of  naUonallat 
leaders. 

Thus,  the  economic  gap  between  the  de- 
veloped and  the  developing  nations  U  ac- 
oompanied  by  social,  cultural,  poUtlcal  and 
ideological  cleavages.  Very  likely,  cloelng  the 
economic  gap  through  population  control 
combined  with  increased  economic,  technical 
and  educational  assistance  would  help  to 
span  other  voids.  At  the  same  tUne.  incr^sed 
understanding  of  each  other  through  studv 
and  personal  exchange  of  ideas,  alms  and 
values  would  no  doubt  help  to  overcome  the 
emotional  gape.  On  the  individual  level  as 
many  Andover  graduates  have  discovered 
much  can  be  done  and  Is  being  done.  De- 
ylte  what  Francis  Broderlck  reads  In  the 
Ghanaian  Times,  he  knows  that  when  he 
waka  through  town,  a  young  apprenUce 
tailor  is  apt  to  call  out,  "Hey,  Peace  Corps. 
Ivmtnt  r^  K^y  -"»e  highest  compliment 


B4r.  Hobbs  In  this  article  has  expressed 
his  confidence  In  the  work  of  the  Job 
Corps  trainees.  "I  feel  very  strongly  "  he 
says,  "that  In  the  Job  Corps.  Industry 
has  a  riatural  young  mine  of  flejtibillty 
and  a  pool  of  labor.  Just  because  these 
are  poor  kids  who  have  dropped  out  of 
school  does  not  mean  they  are  not  good 
workers. 

"Once  Industry  realizes  they  have  a 
pool,  and  can  direct  the  skills  and  tech- 
nical  training  they  need,  they  are  going 
to  come  to  Job  Corps  and  say.  'I  need  so 
many  of  this  type  of  skill.'  " 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  may  appear  In  the  appendix  to 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Gikls  Start  TO  Work  I 
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rience  at  a  Job  Corps  center  gets  everything 
About   the    enroUee's    ablllUes    and    habits 
down  on  the  record. 
"ThU  provides  a  great  deal  more  Informa- 

.  ^1^  f  °  *  '*'***  °'  interviews,  or  even  a 
Job  trial,    he  said. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that,  In  the  Job  Corps 

flexibility   and    a    pool    of    labor."    he    said 
Just  because  these  are  poor  kids  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  doesn't  mean  the*  are 
not  good  workers. 

"Once  Industry  reaUzes  they  have  a  pool 
and  can  direct  the  skills  and  technical  train- 
ing they  need,  they  are  going  to  come  to  Job 
Corpe  and  say,  'I  need  so  many  of  this  type 
or  fikill.  "^ 

"This  is  one  place  where  the  Government 

I^*^l'?5  "^  '""''"y   ♦***  *«  ««  investment. 
The    kids    will    put    money    back    into    the 


First  Jobs  for  Women's  Job  Corps 
Gradnates 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INSlAlfA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  14.  1966 
Mr.     HARTKE.    Mr.     President,     on 
November  30  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
Ushed  an  article  headlined.  "Job  Corps 

2.f^.?'\'?  "^^  W°'">'"  The  story  d^ 
with  the  hiring  of  the  first  two  graduates 
or  the  Women's  Job  Corps  program 

I  am  proud  that  It  was  a  leader  of  In- 
°Y^  from  my  own  State  who  not  only 
ftlred  these  young  women  but  whose 
company  was  also  the  first  to  hire  male 
Job  Corps  graduates.  The  man  to  whom 
I  refer  is  W.  C.  Hobbs,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Consolidated  American  Services 
inc.,  and  chief  executive  of  Its  manage- 
ment and  engineering  services  division. 
Mr.  Hobbs  Is  a  former  resident  of  El- 
wood,  Ind. 

In  the  views  which  Mr.  Hobbs  has  ex- 
pressed there  is  sound  advice  for  other 
potential  employers  of  the  Job  Corns 
Kraduates.  The  Corps  will  be  success- 
ful only  as  it  Is  fruitful  in  opening  the 
doors  to  jobs  through  training,  and  the 
keys  to  those  jobs  are  held  by  men  like 
Mr.  Hobbs. 


<  By  Elizabeth  Shelton ) 
The  first  two  career  girls  to  come  to  the 
Capital  with  Job  Corps  diplomas  as  their 
credentials  are  happUy  at  wA-k  in  the  down- 
town office  of  a  management  consultant 
firm. 

Juana  Marie  Waqulu,  a  21-year-old  from 
Jemez  Pueblo.  N.  Mex.,  arrived  here  yesterday 
to  double  as  a  PBX  switchboard  operator  and 
receptionist  with  the  management  and  engi- 
neering services  division  of  Consolidated 
American  Services.  Inc.  She  was  the  first 
graduate  of  the  Los  Angeles  Women's  Job 
Corps  Training  Center. 

The  second  graduate,  Wlllye  L.  Evans   20 

of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  has  been  on  duty 

in  the  same  office  for  a  week  as  a  clerk-typist 

It's  just  like  home."  WUlye  says.     "Everv- 

body  is  so  friendly." 

Both  live  on  Buchanan  Street  NE..  with 
the  family  of  a  member  of  the  MES  staff. 

Neither  has  had  a  chance  yet  to  slghtsee 
around  the  city,  but  Wlllye  went  on  a  motor 
trip  in  Maryland  on  Sunday  and  thought  it 
"very  nice." 

Her  mother  is  a  domestic  worker  In  Idhbel 
Okla.  WUlye  tried  working  her  way  through 
Langston  University  in  Oklahoma  but  had 
to  leave  in  her  second  year,  because  her  sal- 
ary as  an  assistant  to  the  advisor  of  the  New 
Homemakers  of  America  was  appUed  only  to 
tuition  and  left  her  no  money  for  expenses 
or  to  send  home.  *-««.<» 

She  plans  to  go  bo  business  coUege  at  night 
with  an  eventual  goal  of  teaching  bustaess 
subjects.  She  attended  the  metropoUtan 
junior  coUege  in  Los  Angeles  and  graduated 
in  6  months. 

Juana,  daughter  of  a  carpenter,  attended 
Albuquerque  Business  College,  in  New  Mexico 
for  a  year,  but  couldn't  find  a  job  In  that  city' 
She  learned  switchboard  operaUon  at  the 
Jmb  Angeles  Trade  Technical  College  while 
enrolled  at  the  Los  Angeles  Job  Corps  Center 
Back  at  home  are  five  brothers  and  two 
^.h!!?-  7^^  Older  sister  Is  married  and  the 
oldest  of  her  brotri|rs  helps  his  father,  but 
the  others  are  stUl  of  school  age  and  Juana 
helps  to  support  them. 

■nie  brandnew  white  coUar  girls  make  $2 
an  ho»ir  at  their  new  jobs.  They  wlU  reoeive 
in-grade  promotions  and  the  chance  to  rise 
through  training,  to  new  grades. 

W.  C.  Hobbs,  senlOT  vice  president  of  Con- 
Am  and  executive  chief  of  Ito  MES  dlvlMon 
Is  confident  the  Job  Corps  is  producing  a 
competent  employment  pool  for  industry 

The  organization  was  the  first  to  hire  male 
Job  Corps  graduates  as  employees  and  found 
their  work  so  satisfactory  that  two  are  belnir 
given  addlUonal  pay  and  responslbUltles. 
The  third  was  assisted  to  return  to  high 

^^U^n.  ""'   ^  '"''''  *  ^  '-   "«^« 

One  of  the  reasons  that  Hobbe  feels  so  as- 

«ured  is  that  the  24-hour-a-day  living  expe- 


Tbe  Late  John  Taber 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  12, 1966 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  able,  conscientious,  and  influential 
Members  of  this  House  when  I  first  «ame 
to  Congress  was  the  late  John  Taber  of 
New  York.  He  had  a  wonderful  giisp 
ot  government  and  complete  courage  to 
vote  his  convictions. 

When  he  retired  in  1962.  it  was  because 
he  did  not  feel  able  to  continue,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  to  carry  out  his  re- 
sponsibUltles.  This  was  a  real  loss  to  the 
House  and  to  the  country,  but  I  felt  he 
was  right,  because  he  knew  he  was  un- 
able to  carry  on  as  he  had  done  when 
he  was  a  younger  man. 

Personally,  I  learned  a  great  deal  from 
John  Taber.  but  most  of  all.  I  admired 
his  integrity.  His  courage  and  example 
will  always  be  an  inspiration  to  me.  He 
was  a  truly  great  man  and  I  and  many 
others. dre  better  for  having  been  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

T  ^r^^^^^"'  °"«  ^^S  I  recall  about 
John  Taber  was  his  human  understand- 
ing and  warmth  under  a  gruff  exterior 
Another  quality  I  remember  about  him' 
was  that  when  he  knew  he  did  not  have 
the  votes  to  prevail,  he  did  not  complain 
or  capitulate.  Instead,  he  made  his  argu- 
ment and  then  accepted  defeat  in  good 
humor.  »w«~ 

Today,  much  of  my  viewpoint  and 
many  of  the  opinions  I  express  are  the 
result  of  listening  to  John  Taber  He  was 
no  orator,  but  he  had  the  figures  and 
could  forcefuDy  defend  his  p<*ition  He 
was  always  highly  respected  by  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

His  coUaboration  and  long  friendship ' 
and  association  with  the  late  Clarence 
Cannon,  of  Missouri,  was  widely  known 
and  served  as  a  wholesome  influence  in 
maintaining  good  legislative  procedure. 
T  ^  ^L^^^  to  all  of  us,  death  came  to 
John  Taber.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
!7*u  T'^*'*  ^  ^^  »*cord  on  behalf 
oi  the  NaUon  and  fiscal  understanding 

^l^vJFI^P^  distressed  to  read  of  his 
aeath.  but  his  work  was  done— and  well 
done— so.  In  spite  of  sorrow  and  a  sense 
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of  l«8s.  those  of  UA  who  knew  him.  it  seems 
to  me.  should  emphasize  how  fortimate 
we  were.  For  that,  we  are  all  thankful. 
John  Taber  Is  at  rest  and  his  problems 
are  over:  we  are  thankful  for  that.  too. 


Dificvh   Choices   Coafroatiiic   Oar   Got- 
enuaeat  at  the  Ontset  of  the  New  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKNMSTXVANIA 

IN  THB  SXNATE  OP  THS  CTNTTED  STATSS 
Friday,  January  14.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  a  challenging  speech 
delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  in  New  York  City 
on  December  11,  1965.  by  Thomas  E. 
<5ewey.  former  Oovemor  of  New  York 
and  the  Republican  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  in  1944  and 
1948.  Oovemor  Dewey  outlined  some  of 
the  difDcult  choices  confronting  our 
Oovemment  at  the  outset  of  the  new 
year  In  the  face  of  o»ir  growing  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Dewey's  speech  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  th4  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
as  follows: 

AODKSSa  BT  THK  HONOKABLS  THOMAS  K.  DVWBT. 

FoucxB  Oovnufoa  or  New  Tout,  at  ths 

AMiroAL  DwNxs  or  ths  Putnstlvania  So- 

L'lcri.  AT  THK  WAutomr  AsTo«u.  DscatBcm 

11.  1»«6 

It  la  bard  for  me  to  reallae  that  It  w«a 
30  yeara  ago  when  I  laat  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  appearing  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
PennsyUanla  Society.  On  the  other  hand. 
In  the  light  of  n>y  experience  at  that  dinner, 
I  am  a  little  aurprlaed  to  find  myself  back 
here  again  at  all. 

The  truth  la  I  was  afraid  to  come  back. 
Twenty-six  years  ago  this  month  the  society's 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  a  towering 
figure .  the  late  Senator  Oeorge  Wharton 
Pepper.  In  honor  of  the  occasion.  Senator 
Pepper  delivered  an  inspired  speech  revlew- 
ing  aU  the  frustraUons  of  his  life.  I  shall 
novar  forget  It.  Among  other  things,  he  de- 
scribed In  detail  how  he  had  Ipng  aspired  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Interior  but  in  those 
New  Deal  days  Harold  Ickes  was  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Senator  Pepper  observed 
that  under  those  circumstances  he  had  aban- 
doned his  ambition  because  he  now  realised 
that  In  order  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
he  must  share  his  Interior  with  all  the  people 
of  the  country. 

He  spoke  lovingly  of  his  former  aspirations 
to  be  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
But  that  aspiration,  too.  had  wlthe/ed  away, 
he  said,  because  In  those  bygone  days  you 
had  to  be  a  lawyer  to  be  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States. 

So  It  went.  One  crashing  wisecrack  fol- 
lowed another  for  a  full  half  hour  and  when 
be  sat  down  everybody  in  the  room  wa« 
belplMs  with  laughter  and  I  may  say  ready 
to  gcfhome — or  repair  to  the  bar. 

They  faced  an  unhappy  fate.  Two  minutes 
later,  at  10  o'clock,  we  went  on  a  national 
radio  hookup  and  I  was  Introduced,  chained 
to  a  manuscript  previously  written  and  al- 
reody  released  to  the  prees.  I  was  the  moat 
miserable  prisoner  In  the  room.  Historians 
are  tUII  debaUng  how  long  it  took  before 


people  stopped  laughing  at  Senator  Pepper 
and  Bt&rted  lutenlng  to  me.  My  own  opinion 
Is  that  nobody  listened  to  any  of  the  first 
half  of  my  speech.  I  stUl  doubt  whether 
many  people  listened  to  the  second  half. 

So  you  see  I  come  back  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  filled  with  fear  and  trepidation. 

The  world  was  at  war  3a  years  ago  and 
Pearl  Harbor  was  lees  than  3  years  away. 
We  have  since  seen  a  costly  victory,  an  un- 
easy peace  and  30  years  of  cold  war.  We 
have  engaged  In  a  hot  war  In  Korea.  We  are 
now  fighting  a  war  against  the  Communists 
In  Vietnam  while  we  defend  ourselves  at 
home  In  a  war  by  the  peace  beatniks  against 
their  own  government:  we  have  a  wordy  war 
by  the  national  administration  against  In- 
flation while  It  wages  a  hot  war  against  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  really  fighting  In- 
flation. All  In  all,  life  does  not  seem  to  have 
become  simpler. 

My  own  views  on  Vietnam  are  somewhat 
different  from  nutny  others — perhaps  be- 
cause I  have  been  there.  When  I  first  ar- 
rived In  Saigon  It  was  the  <mly  beleaguered 
capital  In  the  world.  The  only  practicable 
way  to  get  there  was  by  air.  When  we  landed 
at  the  airport.  I  counted  18  gun  emplace- 
ments and  as  we  drove  Into  Saigon  our  Am- 
bassador said.  "You  wUl  notice  that  the 
Jtuigle  U  cut  back  far  from  the  road.  The 
rp^on  Is  so  the  Communists  nlpers  will  hare 
a  poor  chance  of  hitting  us  as  we  go  along." 
And  he  added:  "The  landmines  they  plant 
every  night  are  cleared  In  the  morning  be- 
fore we  go  out  to  the  airport- 

That  night  a  grenade  was  thrown  four 
blocks  away.  In  the  center  of  Saigon,  killing 
two  soldiers.  No  lives  were  safe  even  In  \he 
capital  of  the  nation. 

In  neighboring  Cambodia  they  have  dif- 
ferent problems,  including  particularly  his 
very  eccentric  Imperial  Highness  Norodom 
Sihanouk  He  Is  the  only  King  I  know  who 
resigned  his  office  to  run  for  Premier.  That 
was  the  election  In  which  the  candidates  for 
the  parliament  campaigned  by  8enir.g  bal- 
lots to  the  natives  so  they  could  have  the 
privilege  of  voting. 

In  the  course  of  that  stop  In  Cambodia 
we  new  up  to  Angkor  Vat.  which  is  stUl  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  As  we  were 
walking  through  one  of  the  great  temples, 
four  natives  came  up.  all  of  them  almoat 
naked  and  carrying  bows  and  arrows.  I  con- 
fees  It  was  a  relief  to  know  that  these  local 
citizens  were  offering  us  the  bows  and  ar- 
rows for  sale.  It  took  five  people  In  four 
languages  to  conduct  the  negotiations. 

In  Malaji^  the  British  were  desperately 
tlghUng  a  Jungle  war  against  the  Chinese 
ComunUt  guerrillas — a  sacrificial  and  diffi- 
cult war  much  similar  to  our  present  oon- 
filet  In  Vietnam.  The  Governor.  Sir  Henry 
Oumey.  and  I  drove  out  to  jungle  headquar- 
ters to  visit  troops  wboee  morale.  I  may  say. 
was  not  being  undermined  by  street  march- 
ers In  London.  The  troops  were  paying 
heavy  penalties,  too.  and  3  weeks  after 
I  left.  Sir  Henry  was  asaaaainated  while  driv- 
ing with  his  wife  down  the  same  road. 

Indoneela  was  as  confused  as  ever.  In 
Jakarta,  the  capital,  a  Dutchman  was  shot 
on  his  front  porch,  one  block  from  the 
American  Embassy,  the  night  before  my  visit. 

Tou  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
evenu  I  am  describing  occurred  14  years  ago. 
In  the  summer  of  1961.  I  have  been  back 
In  the  area  since  and  things  have  changed, 
of  course,  some  for  the  better,  some  for  the 
worse.  Indonesia  may  have  been  saved  from 
Sukarno's  Communist  follies  by  Its  army. 
The  British  have  won  their  war  In  the  jun- 
gles of  Malaya  and  that  country  la  free  and 
prospering  today  In  spite  of  Ito  federation 
problems  with  Sln^pore. 

Now.  Is  our  Involvement  In  South  Vietnam 
the  whole  problem  today?  I  wish  It  were. 
As  you  know,  Vietnam,  together  with  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos,  made  up  French  Indochina, 
Theee  are  to  some  extent  artlflcally  created 
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nations     with     borders     winding     vaguely 
through  the  jungles. 

Vietnam  alone  Is  about  three  times  the 
size  of  Pennsylvania:  Cambodia  is  nearly 
twice  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  and  Loas  la 
still  larger.  Among  them  they  have  a  popu- 
lation of  40  million  people,  almoet  as  many 
as  In  France. 

The  land  Is  rich  and  under-populated.  As 
Sihanouk  said  to  me,  "Anybody  who  wants 
land  can  go  out  la  the  jungle,  clear  30  acres, 
sign,  his  name  on  the  vUlage  register  and  he 
owns  It.  He  pays  no  taxes  and  It  wUl  sup- 
port him  and  his  whole  family  and  some  more 
families  too."  The  same  Is  true  In  Viet- 
nam. 

So  let's  agree  that  we  are  not  dealing  with 
some  Insignificant  piece  of  jungle  land  whose 
people  are  to  be  surrendered  lightly  Into 
Communist  slavery.  And  this,  of  course.  Is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  story.  If  you  look  at 
your  map.  you  will  see  that  long  peninsula 
reaching  down  from  the  southern  border  of 
China.  In  addition  to  the  former  French 
colonies.  It  includes  Thailand,  with  its  anci- 
ent civilization  and  stout  Independence.  It 
l8  four  times  as  big  as  the  State  of  New  York, 
with  nearly  twice  as  many  people.  Then 
there  Is  Burma,  five  times  the  size  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  as  weU  as  Malaya  and 
Singapore. 

These  countries  together  have  a  population 
of  more  than  a  hundred  million  people,  with 
rich  land,  half  the  tin  of  the  world,  half  the 
rubber  and  huge  reserves  of  oil. 

Add  to  theee  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  for 
which  we  are  cherishing  more  hope  today, 
with  its  3,000  Islands.  100  million  people  and 
lncomt>arabIe  mineral  resources. 

If  you  are  willing  to  treat  that  part  of  the 
world  as  one  which  Is  ultimately  Ukely  to 
stand  or  fall  together,  then  you  must  add 
Japan,  with  Its  hundred  million  people  and 
Taiwan— yes.  and  the  Philippines,  too.  There 
Is  no  stopping  place — there  Is  no  particular 
little  country  we  can  throw  to  the  wolves  to 
buy  peace.  Mr.  Chamberlain  tried  that  at 
Munich  and  very  few  are  defending  that 
action  today. 

We  are  facing  a  Communist  Imperialist 
threat  to  an  area  richer  In  resources  than 
all  of  free  Europe  and  greater  In  population. 
Many  of  these  Asian  countries  have  a  strong 
tradition  of  freedom  and  independence  but 
If  they  are  stolen  away  one  by  one,  our  West 
Coast  win  finally  He  naked  on  a  Communist 
ocean.  Worse  than  that  there  will  be  few  left 
anywhere  with  the  courage  to  stand  up 
against  the  Imperialist  conquerors. 

The  Communists  abroad  and  their  friends 
here  In  the  United  States  tell  us  that  all  this 
Is  really  none  of  our  business.  They  say  that 
all  of  these  troubles  around  the  world  are 
really  just  wars  of  liberation  conducted  by 
the  Indigenous  peoples  themselves.  They 
want  us  to  relax  and  placidly  watch  their 
puppeta  seize  control  of  the  world  bit  by  bit, 
all  in  the  name  of  "national  liberation". 
They  Insist  that  any  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment Is  fair  game  for  them  and  that  only 
^'S^mmunlst  governments  are  legitimate, 
f  To  all  those  who  are  tempted  to  accept 
these  views  I  suggest  that  they  read  and  re- 
read Mr.  Kosygln's  savage  Interview  this 
week.  We  are  told  he  spoke  In  calm  and 
pleasant  tones  as  he  expressed  blind  hatred 
for  the  United  States  and  Implacable  hos- 
tility for  the  cause  of  freedcun  everywhere. 
It  really  ahould  be  crystal  clear  by  now, 
even  to  the  softest  head,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  determined  to  carry  on  Its  wars  of 
subversion  and  conquest  and  Is  wholly  dedi- 
cated to  that  end. 

Our  struggle  for  survival  will  be  long  and 
costly.  Fortunately  I  believe  our  people 
know  the  nature  of  the  danger  and  have  the 
patience,  the  Intelligence,  and  the  character 
to  win  through. 

Aa  a  people  we  know  that  freedom  will  not 
be  defended   nor   gains  made  through  the 


peddling  of   falsehoods  on  placards  In  the 
streets  or  the  burning  of  draft  cards 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wlU  not  win  through 
by  relying  on  snap  judgments  and  armchair 
strategies.  So  long  as  our  Oovemment  la 
soberly  facing  up  to  world  problems  and  rely- 
ing on  the  best  of  poUUcal,  diplomatic,  and 
military  opinion,  we  should  support  Its  con- 
duct with  calm  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Above  aU  my  message  to  you  Is  that  we 
must  learn  patience.  It  took  many  centuries 
to  win  the  Ubertles  we  enjoy.  They  are  worth 
preserving,  however,  great  the  cost  or  lone 
the  struggle.  * 

It  virould  be  easier  to  support  the  admlnla- 
tration  In  these  affairs  If  It  were  not  ItseU 
waging  war  against  Important  segments  of 
our  own  society  at  home. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  had  a  re- 
markable Increase  In  productivity,  a  remark- 
able decrease  In  unemployment  and  relative 
atablUty  of  prices.  This  certainly  gladdens 
the  hearts  of  all  of  us  and  we  would  hope  for 
Its  continuance. 

Our  free  economic  system  has  done  pretty 
well  for  us  over  the  centuries.  It  has  done  so 
much  better  than  any  other  system  anywhere 
anytime  In  history  that  we  should  cherish  It. 
teach  It  In  the  schools  and  build  It  up 

"The  free  market  has  carried  our  country 
to  Incredible  helghte.  There  U  no  limit  to 
the  future  of  the  productivity  of  our  country 
or  the  opportunities  for  our  people.  There  la 
no  celling  we  cannot  reach. 

We  may  now.  however,  be  at  a  point  when 
our  power  seems  greater  than  it  Is.  If  so 
this  Is  a  danger  point. 

Prices  have  begun  to  rise  over  a  broad  spec- 
tnim  of  the  economy.  As  matters  now  stand 
they  are  Ukely  to  rise  further  and  faster  under 
the  strains  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  heavy 
deficit  spending  by  the  Government.  It  Is 
not  just  one  or  two  or  three  prices  that  an 
going  up.  They  are  rising  across  the  board 
and  every  housewife  and  every  purchaslna 
agent  knows  It.  "omug 

Ooir  dilemma  could  be  put  In  the  form  of  a 
Choice  between  continuing  as  we  are,  and  go- 
ing down  a  disastrous  road  of  Inflation  or 
on  the  other  hand,  heavily  reducing  our 
commitments  to  save  the  stability  of  the 
economy.  I  do  not  think  either  radical 
method  is  necessary. 

Certainly  we  must  continue  supporting  the 
war  in  Vietnam  ito  the  limit. 

Certainly  we  want  to  implement  the  fine 
causes  to  which  we  have  this  year  com- 
mitted great  new  sums  of  money  in  the  fields 
of  education  and  scientific  research  and  the 
efforts  to  reduce  poverty  and  open  the  doors 
of  opportunity  to  aU  of  our  people 

Certainly,  too,  we  want  to  keep  our  essen- 
tial commitments  to  all  of  our  friends  around 
the  world  both  In  the  form  of  defense  mili- 
tary support,  and  economic  aid. 

Most  of  all  we  want  to  and  we  mxist  main- 
tain our  economic  strength  for  the  long  pull 
•bead.  It  seems  to  me  that  with  good  will  on 
aU  sides  and  some  belt  tightening,  we  can 
achieve  all  of  our  objectives. 

Right  now,  at  this  stage,  we  are  trying  to 
do  too  much  m  too  many  ways,  too  fast 
Broadly  rising  prices  in  a  free  market  in- 
dicate a  rising  temperature.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  overheated  and  the  debate  on  that 
•ubject  is  still  raging.  But  for  sure  you 
can't  make  It  any  colder  by  talking  at  U 
or  by  putting  a  piece  of  Ice  on  the  thermom- 
eter. 

Now  the  administration  says  it  is  against 
Inflation.  When  the  price  .of  aluminum  went 
np  a  half  cent  they  threatened  to  throw  the 
•tockpUe  on  the  market  to  stop  it  The 
•wne  occurred  with  copper  and  again  with 
Wheat  But  when  credit  become*  abort 
there  is  no  stockpile  of  money  to  throw  at  the 
ahortage— there  U  no  stockpile— unlea*  it  be 
printing  press  money.  CaU  it  by  any  nam« 
you  wUl.  printing  press  money  U  Inflation. 

One  of  the  time-tested  steps  to  prevent  In- 
natlOT  la  a  rising  interest  rate.  The  Federal 
Reaerve  Board  has  now  raised  the  discount 


of  gratitude  to  the  Board  and  its  distin- 
guished Chairman  for  their  wisdom  and 
courage.  ^^ 

This  action  wiu  also  be  helpful  to  our  bal- 
«»ce  of  payments.  Furthering  this  cause 
the  administration  has  enlarged  Its  prograni 
to  Induce  business  to  reduce  its  overseas  in- 
vestments on  what  Is  euphemisticaaiy  called 
a  volimtary  basis.  Despite  some  resefva*loM 
as  to  the  permanent  validity  of  the  program 
the  leaders  of  business  have  ac«ept«l  It 
Wholeheartedly.  StHne  people  are  going  to 
get  hurt  but  the  Nation  comes  first  and  we 
»nay  hope  the  program  U  successful 

Even  If  it  succeeds,  we  will  still  be  In 
trouble.  I  suggest  the  time  has  come  for  a 
sterner  review  of  our  overseas  commitments 
Nothing  can  be  stinted  in  Vietnam  so  we 
must  look  at  other  areas.  ; 

♦  ^f  ^®  maintaining  expensive  military  es- 
tablUhments  around  the  world  For  ex 
ample.  20  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  we 
are  still  maintaining  large  Armed  Forces  In 
Europe.  This  was  a  hard  issue  in  the  late 
1940s  and  I  fought  vigorously  in  favor  of  It 
Ti^i  l^"  proposed  by  President  Truman. 
Times  have  changed,  however.  Europe  Is 
fully  rebuut  and  more  prosperous  than  ever. 

«.Lt,l^^  ';^^''  "^  ^""^  ^^''y  commltinents 
elsewhere,  it  may  well  be  time  to  reduce 
snarply  this  expensive  program  and  I  believe 
expert  opinion  will  agree  oeiieve 

The  Marshall  plan  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
f^^  **^°'"P'^^«1  »«-"  purpose  m  restor- 
n™^'^  ^'^^  ^^'^  "'^^  °^  comparable 
LS^rt^"''*/*'*'  developing  countiies 
are  qiute  different  and  I  think  the  time  has 

f^L^,  ^^^  f  '^"■y-  ^"'^  ^"'^  ^oo>^  ''t  "»em 
m  the  light  of  our  present  necessities 

Surely  no  one  would  seriously  contend  that 

all  of  our  aid  around  the  world  has  been 

well  spent.    Loans  and  gifts  to  governmentii 

th«r,    «=°'^''K\'<="°'i  Of  new  plants  where 

n?«nL      °°  "'i"  "^  capacity  to  operate  the 

?ifoK,  °'"  '""'"'*  ^^  Koods  have  not  been 
notably  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wca-ld  Bank  and 
8uwe^,n^"°'""  Monetary  Fund  have  been 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  aid  of  all  has 
^tt^  L""  the  areas  where  American  fnje  enter- 
SHi^r^K  '  ^acuities  m  cooperation  wltii  peo- 
ple of  the  developing  countries 

■When  government  money  Is  livolvBd  there 
^n*r,^^?°*K^'^?^  tendency  to  And  ways  to 
spend  it.  whether  the  project  is  good  or  bad. 
tZni-r,-  P"^^^^  money  tiiere  Is  s  strong 
tendency  to  make  it  go  to  work  effectiyely 
to  produce  goods  and  services  and  to  buUd 
a  capitalist  system  which  will  support  a  free 
counuy.  I  think  it  is  time  that  o^n-  forel^ 
economic  aid  be  substanUaUy  reduced  aid 
^ Redirected  to  the  development  of,  prtvaU 

J^ere  is  more  to  be  done.  Many  domestic 
programs  started  this  year  caU  for  greatiy 
increased  expenditures  In  the  next  flscJ 
year,  it  seems  to  me  that  tSiese  commit- 
ments require  this  same  hard  look  we  are 
applying  elsewhere  and  perhaps  we  might  In 
the  process  get  time  to  learn  better  how  to 
manage  some  of  the  new  programs. 

tinder  these  circumstances  we  can  support 
y^J'^  l^yie^'^^ra  and  achieve,  as  we  must. 
both  a  better  balance  In  our  International 
payment*  and  in  our  national  budget.  This 
will  also  be  good  for  the  economy  because  It 
will  be  growing  soundly  with  a  sound  cur- 
rency. 

The  amount  of  artificial  sthnulants  a  so- 
ciety can  take  without  damage  Is  a  bit  like 

!^%  !^"«**'  T^^"^  *°  individual  cin  take 
artificial  stimulants  without  damage  There 
is  a  limit  and  it  Is  weU  to  know  where  it  is 
I  believe  we  have  reached  that  limit  to  our 
country  today  and  we  ahomd  take  care  to 
recover  our  balance. 

In  timee  of  stress.  It  la  well  for  each  of  us 
to  respect  the  opinions  of  others  and  I  hope 
I  have  done  ao  tonight.  We  are  all  In  the 
same  boat  together— a  proeperoua  boat  which 
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ta  «uTylng  the  hopes  of  all  freemen  in  a 
perilous  sea.  Let  us  hope  that  we  wUl  all 
have  the  patience  and  the  courage  to  pull 

^^1*  H*  *'*''  oars  for  so  lo^  we'lre 
spared  to  do  sa. 


Pittsburgh's  War  oo  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PDMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  benefited  substan- 
Wany  from  the  antipoverty  program 
But  much  remains  to  be  done.  As  I  have 
todlcated  in  previous  statements  to  the 
House,  our  program  in  Pittsburgh  might 
well  be  studied  as  a  pattern  for  other 
cities  of  comparable  size. 

The  distinguished  mayor  of  our  dty 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Barr,  has  written  t  he 
President  a  letter  outlining  some  of  the 
slpiiflcant  achievements  this  past  year 
of  the  Pittsburgh  program  and  urging 
not  only  that  funds  for  the  nation^ 
anUpoverty  effort  be  maintained,  but 
that  they  should  be  Increased  If  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  to  be  won. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  Mayor  Barr's  letter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Cmr  OF  PrrrsBUEGH,  Pa., 
»H„  ^  January  5, 1966. 

The  White  House. 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

m^.*^'  P"«=°«*":  Durtng  the  past  few 
months,  the  economic  opportunity  program 
(the  war  on  poverty)  has  come  under  lire  for 
various  reasons. 

Such  criticism.  It  seems  to  me,  U  perhans 
Inevitable  in  a  large-scale  program  m  cre- 
ative and  Innovative  as  the  war  on  poverty 

Wbat  Is  disturbing  are  the  accompenyliyt 
rumors  that  funds  for  the  Economic  Opp^ 
^nlty  Act  will  be  cut  back  at  a  time  \^en 
this  Nation  should  be  strengthening  and 
expanding  this  bold  new  effort  to  stai^  out 

Such  rumors  are  baseless,  I  am  sure    for 

Lh  f,!'»°',y°"''  '"^  personal  commltiiient 
and  that  of  your  administration  to  this  pro- 
gram which  has  sparked  new  hope  in  so  nwny 
homes  and  hearts  across  the  country. 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  at  this  time 
IS  to  offer  a  capsule  report  of  what  the  anti- 
poverty  effort  has  made  possible  in  one  com- 
munity, Pittsburgh,  in  lltUe  more  than  a 
l^f!\.  ^r  it  was  in  November  1964  that  the 
Pittsburgh  community-action  program  was 
approved  and  funded  for  the  first  time  As 
a  result,  we  now  have  the  following  activi- 
ties underway,  activities  that  did  not  exist 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  ^ 

Some  30,000  children  from  disadvantaged 
homes,  ranging  from  preschool  age  to  high 
school  age,  are  now  particlpeting  in  special 
compensatory  education  programs  that  In- 
clude    preschool     classes,     reading     clinics 


-,. ,    ,»^ ™.-^=.      4couiu(5      Clinics, 

tutorial  programs,  and  special  classes  for  the 
mentally  retarded  and  emotionally  disturbed. 
Employment  centers  have  been  established 
In  eight  city  neighborhoods,  providing  op- 
portunities for  employment,  manpower  re- 
training courses,  the  Job  Corps,  and  other 
training  programs  in  the  disadvantaged  c<«n. 
munltles  that  need  these  services  most.  More 
than  600  persons  have  found  jobs  thro\«rh 
these  neighborhood  centers. 
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More  than  400  peraona  previously  unem- 
ployed have  been  tnOned  and  employed  as 
subprofeaalonala  In  their  own  neighborhoods 
by  the  cocnmunlty  agenclee  providing  servlcea 
there.  Their  employablllty  provldea  visible 
hope  for  the  famlllea  and  children  with  whom 
they  work. 

Several  thousand  Pittsburgh  families  are 
receiving  a  range  of  comprehensive  health 
and  fEhmlly  aervlces  Including  trdbilng  In 
child  care  and  home  management. 

More  than  300  young  men  and  women 
have  been  placed  In  the  National  Job  Corps 
from  Pittsburgh. 

Legal  aid  services  are  available  for  hun- 
dreds of  families  and  individuals  who  up  to 
now  could  not  afford  professional  guidance. 

Literally  hundreds  of  Pittsburgh  cltlsens 
In  poverty  areas  are  participating  In  the  de- 
cisionmaking that  directly  affects  their  lives 
and  their  community's  well-being.  They  are 
learning  that  their  views  do  count,  that  they 
can  t^elp  plan  and  evaluate  every  service 
offered  under  the  aegis  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps, 
we  are  providing  employment  for  nearly  3.000 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  16  aind  31. 
helping  them  learn  new  skills,  perform  neces- 
sary jobs  that  otherwise  would  not  be  done 
In  the  community.  For  many  of  these 
youngaters.  this  Is  their  first  Job.  their  first 
chance  at  economic  independence. 

Occasionally,  a  few  of  these  youngstera  will 
get  Into  trouble.  But  the  encouraging  part 
of  our  experience  is  that  the  vast  numbers 
of  them  don't:  they  are  responding  to  super- 
vision and  counseling  far  better  than  we 
anticipated. 

For  example.  In  the  clty'a  own  young  corps 
section,  more  than  136  youngstera  out  of  600 
were  persuaded  to  resume  their  schooling  in 
the  evenlnga  In  order  to  earn  a  high  school 
degree. 

I  am  convinced  that  thouaanda  of  yoimg 
men  and  women  throughout  the  country 
stayed  off  the  streets  and  out  of  trouble  in 
1905  because  of  the  Job  opportunlUee  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

Kearly  1,300  preechool  children,  ages  4  and 
5.  from  sltim  areas  participated  In  Project 
Haadatart  laat  aummer.  Bach  child  received 
a  medical  and  dental  examination,  many  for 
the  Qrat  time;  each  child  was  exposed  to 
special  educatlbnal  programs  to  help  over- 
come the  disadvantskges  of  an  Impoverished 
background. 

These  are  aocne  of  the  hlgtillghta  of  Pltts- 
btirgh's  experience  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  This  program  has  touched 
the  lives  of  nearly  50.000  of  our  citizens  for 
the  better. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  there  is  any 
magic  formula  involved  or  anything  unique 
In  the  Pittsburgh  experience.  I  am  sure  that 
the  antipoverty  program  has  made  as  good 
an  Impact  or  greater  In  hundreds  of  other 
oommunmes. 

We,  tn  Pittsburgh,  got  off  to  a  good  start  In 
thla  program  because  of  advance  community 
planning. 

We  have  kept  thla  program  scrupulously 
nonpolltlcal.  I  consider  this  a  must  If  es- 
sential programs  like  the  war  on  poverty  are 
not  to  fonder  on  the  shoals  of  partisan  bick- 
ering. 

But  beyond  this,  what  Is  required  to  make 
the  antipoverty  effort  work  Is  a  deep  dis- 
content with  the  elxatence  of  poverty  in  our 
mldat  and  a  atrong  commitment  to  do  aome- 
thlng  about  It. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  we  en- 
countered administrative  dXfflcultles  at  the 
local  and  Federal  level — and  we  probably  will 
encounter  stUl  more.  This  Is  to  be  expected. 
At  the  same  tlnie.  we  are  encouraged  by  the 
unstinting  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
the  OEO  staff  in  Washington,  their  com- 
petence, their  enthuataam.  their  availability 
at  Tlrtually  any  hour  of  the  day. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  war  on  poverty  la 


the  one  program  which  can  ultimately  help 
achieve  the  goal  of  equality  for  all  our  citi- 
zens In  terms  of  better  education,  improved 
health  and  welfare  services  and  Increased 
training  and  Job  opportunities. 

In  sunxmary,  we  are  encouraged  by  the' re- 
sults of  14  months  of  operation  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh war  on  poverty.  But  we  are  committed 
for  the  duration.  To  break  the  poverty  cycle 
which  has  entrapped  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans for  generations  Is  no  short-term  ven- 
ture. Such  a  commitment.  In  turn,  will  re- 
quire a  greater  outlay  of  funds  than  any- 
thing   that   has    yet   been    proposed. 

Pittsburgh  Is  one  community  that  regards 
the  war  on  poverty  as  one  that  must  be 
waged  vigorously — and  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Is  the  arsenal  frocn  which  we  draw 
our  weapons  for  this  struggle. 

This  arsenal  must  now  be  expended  to  en- 
able more  and  more  communities  to  give 
their  less  fortunate  cltlsens  a  second  chance 
for  a  better  life  and  a  better  future. 

We,  In  Pittsburgh,  are  grateful  to  your  ad- 
ministration for  having  brought  new  hope 
into  the  lives  af  millions  of  Americans  who 
are  not  sharing  in  the  overall  prosperity  of 
this  richest  nation  on  earth. 

We  are  hopeful  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  win  be  strengthened  and  expanded  In  the 
new  Federal  budget  for  the  major  effort  that 
still  remains  before  us. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoaarH  M.  Bam*. 
Mayor.  President.  Mayor'*  Committee  on 
Human  Resources,  Inc. 


[Prom  the  MUwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
Nov.  16,  1»65| 


WUcontin's  Great  Record  in  VocaHonal 
E«hicatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  PROXMIRE 

or  wiacoltsiN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  14,  196S 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Wls- 
coiuln  has  long  been  a  leader  In  provid- 
ing vocational  training  aa  well  as  the 
more  formal  classroom  education  for  its 
young  people.  In  fact,  Wisconsin  was 
the  first  State — more  than  50  years  ago — 
to  establish  such  a  program. 

This  leadership  in  an  area  so  vital  to 
the  future  of  our  Nation  Is  clearly  stated 
In  a  remarkable  advertisement  of  the 
Marshall  and  Ilsley  Bank  in  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel. 

It  polnta  out  that  nearly  every  Wis- 
consin community  with  5,000  or  more 
persons  has  a  vocational,  technical,  and 
adult  education  program.  Smaller  com- 
munities are  served  by  traveling  instruc- 
tors.  - 

This  outstanding  program  is  a  tribute 
to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  more  than 
2.300  local  business,  industrial,  and  labor 
leaders  working  with  their  community 
officials  to  provide  an  efBcient  and  pro- 
ductive labor  force. 

This — in  my  judgment — is  a  prime 
reason  why  Wisconsin,  in  spite  of  many 
dlfflculties  and  vicissitudes,  has  been 
able  to  reduce  its  unemplojrment  rate 
well  below  the  national  average. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
vertisement to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  AppeiuUz  of  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 


Wht  It's  E«aixa  To  Climb  thk  Economic 
Lasobi  in  WlSCONSnf 

By  taking  part  In  Wisconsin's  top-^ted 
vocational,  technical  and  adult  education, 
our  citizens  can  start  at  the  skilled  worker 
i<^vel  and  advance  rapidly.  No  State  has  a 
better  system.  Although  a  relatively  high 
percentage  of  Wisconsin  stiadents  go  on  to 
ooUege,  there  Is  an  abundance  of  opportu- 
nity for  those  with  special  training  and 
skills.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  In 
the  Union  to  establish  an  Independent  voca- 
tional, technical  and  adult  education  pro- 
gram. After  more  than  a  half  centxiry  of 
experience,  Wisconsin  La  recognized  Inter- 
nationally as  a  leader  In  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Nearly  every  community  of  5,000  or  more 
population  la  now  Included  In  the  program. 
Traveling  Instructors  serve  areaa  where  local 
needs  do  not  justify  a  full-time  teacher. 
More  than  3.300  local  business,  industrial 
and  labor  leaders  work  with  400  advisory 
committees  to  keep  training  up  to  date  and 
geared  to  specific  needs  In  proportion  of 
population/enrolled  In  vocational  programs, 
Wisconsin  Is  35  percent  higher  than  U.S.  aver- 
age. Enrollment  in  vocational  and  adult 
programs  reached  177,000  In  1963-64.  About 
15,500  were  enrolled  in  full-time  poet  high 
school  programa.  Writing  in  Harper'a  maga- 
zine, Bdward  T.  Chase,  consultant  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  states:  "Milwaukee,  which  puts 
more  money  Into  vocational  education  than 
any  other  city  its  size,  has  a  model  system." 

In  another  area  of  Job  training,  more  than 
7.000  State  firemen,  from  Industry  as  weU 
as  pubUc  departments,  participate  annually 
In  a  flremanshlp  training  program  which 
has  a  favorable  effect  on  Wisconsin  fire  in- 
surance rates.  Training  on  impkroved  safety 
practices  on  the  Job,  In  the  home,  on  the 
road  and  in  recreation  reduces  industrial  11a- 
blUty  costs  and  decreases  Job  absences  from 
Injury.  A  deep  and  constantly-renewable 
pool  of  skilled  workers  Is  only  one  reason 
why  Industries  are  turning  to  Wisconsin  as 
a  place  to  do  business.     They  like  It  here. 


The  Tetont  of  Wyominf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day before  any  business  except  a  notice 
of  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, had  been  transacted  by  this  body, 
my  fine  neighbor,  the  able  and  matchless 
gentleman  <rom  Colorado.  Byron 
Rogers,  called  before  the  House  a  joint 
resolution  which  was  immediately  con- 
sidered and  agreed.  It  called  for  Na- 
tional Ski  Week  In  recognition  of  the 
recreational,  economic,  and  healthful 
aspects  of  this  truly  matchless  sport.  I 
am  happy  to  join  him  and  other  col- 
leagues in  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  week  by 
participation  in  the  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities.  More  particular- 
ly, I  call  to  their  attention  the  growth  of 
an  area  In  Wyoming  matched  only  by 
Sun  Valley  and  Aspen  In  the  magnitude 
of  its  runs,  the  distance  of  its  vertical 
descent,  and  the  complete  grandeur  and 
indescribable  beauty  of  its  creation. 
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I  refer  to  the  new  Teton  Village  now 
bemg  completed  at  Jackson  Hole— the 
result  of  4  years  of  labor  of  my  friends 
Alex  Morley.  Jr.,  and  Paul  McColIlster 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some 
degree  of  personal  emotion  that  I  bring 
these  comments  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  were  I  not  In  Congress  today  I  believe 
that  the  course  I  would  have  taken  would 
have  led  me  to  be  the  third  man  in  the 
development  of  this  great  area  for  Wyo- 
ming. 

I  am  happy  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  lead  article  of  the 
world's  largest  ski  magazine,  Ski  for 
January  1966.  an  excellent  article  by  Bill 
Tanler  and  take  this  opport;unlty  to  in- 
vite all  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  who  ski  to  ski  Jackson  Hole,  and 
particularly  to  know  the  joy  of  being  able 
to  see  the  Tetons  and  to  ski  them  in  one 
grand  and  matchless  experience 

The  article  foUows: 
Bio  AND  New  on  the  Alpine  Prontie»_ 
i^?^^  "°"  ^^  "^o  Open  4,135  Vebti- 
C4L  Jte  or  Skiing  and  a  Heady  Mixttjhe 
or  PwjNTiEK  West  and  European  Alpine 
(By  Bill  Tanler) 

th^R^^v?*"','*""*'''^  "''*  *«*«  appeared  in 
the  Rockies  last  spring  for  a  series  of  intei- 
national  races,  instead  of  natlVe  irreen  or 
gray  Tyrollan  hats,  the  official  team  head- 
SC  hat  ^'^f' "°'^-'  -^^'te  and  W^t^^ 
th,^,ih  t>,  "  ^'^  °"  *^»*  "^'ne  gallop 

through  the  western  Uniuw  States  that  Aus- 
trtan  coach  and  head  cowboy  Pepi  stlegT^r 
was  offered  and  turned  down  the  job  of  ski 

w  n!^  ^"  to  open.  But  In  the  fall,  stleg- 
ler  made  another  swing  through  the  West. 

r^^.^  .  ^'"'^  ^°'"  »  ""^^  *n  one  of  Ami^ 
ca^s^plcture  postcard  frontier  towns.  Jack«m. 

"The  addition  of  a  gold  medalUt  to  the 
Jackson  Hole  Ski  Corp.  staff  further  en^c^ 
the  resort  as  the  most  exciting  new  skl^^ 
to  open  In  the  West  since  Vall.     Stleg?^  ^t 

Kldr.^'^r..""  the  Austrian  who"S  Bm 
KIdd  and   Jimmy  Heuga   in   the  slalom   at 

f^n'^rT'"'  '^'°  "^^^  ^  "'^t  curlotL  b"nd- 
i  kmd  of"mi?^  ^'P'""  '^'^  American  West. 
A,fifrt-^  ^  atmosphere  that  encourage.^ 

^^  we^Th^S^"^"  ^  ^""^  °"^  '''-^y  ^^ 

tec"?^- ^-.t  ^"^<="°"»1  alpine  style  of  archl- 

h?^  n«  K  *"""■  *™"  (pitched  roofs  with 
big  overhangs  and  multistory  buildings)    the 

der°tLe'',n«"'^  *°  '*'"**°  ''°^""  wS.',^! 
frj^i!  ^^"^'J*'"  °'  """"^y  Jackson,  an  easy 
12-mlle  drive  from  the  ski  area 

The  town  of  Jackson  itself  sits  very  much 
u°f*  K^'J''^  northwest  comer  of  thT  S 
It  Is  bordered  by  the  Teton  Range  to  the 
t''^  nT^V''",  13  TSfl-root  Grand  stands  j^t  to 
^tSr^^l*^"  ■**  1«'«lopnient.     DUectly 
Or«^H  -r^"^.*'^  '*™°^  Yellowstone  and 
2n.?^°  *"'"°'''^  ^'^     To  the  south 
^.,^    ^w   ^''*'  8*P«  o^  Wyoming  coun- 
S  w^n-T^  °«  "^'^  ^"'"^   ^'eb  platea,^. 
in^^.    ^'7?''  *^8»'  *°^  ^«^  "ttle  else 
In  spite  of  its  relative  isolation,  approrf- 
mately    2    million    visitors    funnel    through 
Jackson  every  summer,  most  of  them  on  thIS 
7^7  ^  or  returning  from  a  vUlt  to  Old  Palth- 
ful.  the  Paint  Pots,  or  any  one  of  a  hundred 
^T^  V:^F^^  *°  ^  'o"n<l  in  the  nafS 

crea^  T^'^  '"'P'""  °'  «'^°^«*  traffic  Sm 
created  accommodations  for  about  4.000  in 
the  Jackson  Hole  country  and  the  b^^ifS 

S,T.^  °l  P'**^  *°  '^y  ^n  only  workT 
the  advantage  of  the  wintertime  skier. 

„J^*.*f,P*^  °'  **^*  western  atmosphere  is 
^enlable.     The  scenery  has  been  Len    at 

other  movies  have  unraveled  their  western 


plots  with  the  Grand  Tetons  aa  a  backdroo. 
But  in  looking  at  the  region  from  thTsiuM^ 
^int  Of  view,  the  key.  of  course,  U  the  moun- 
tain itself,  a  forbidding  locking  coUection  of 
cuts  and  rocks  faces  that  surprtelng  enoujrh 
opens  up  for  the  skier  Int  a  v^letylf  boX 
wide  sieves,  natural  draws  and  ftlades     Th^ 
reason  for  the  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
mountain  from  the  valley  floor  U  simply  its 
fl^r  to**  a  2'/, -mile  trip  from  the  valley 
r^l  ?  Rendezvous  Peak,  a  veKUcal  rise  of 
4,135   feet:    the   83-paa8enger  c^ins  of  the 
Jacfc^n   Hole    tram   will   make  ithe   trip   in 
about  8  minutes.    Moreover,  the  Resort's  Uttle 
mountain,  without  its  bigger  brother,  would 
be  considered  a  major  area  in  lu  own  right- 
Its  two  chalrllfts  in  tandem,   provide  2  100 
vertical  feet  of  skiing.  , 

Although  the  size  of  the  Jackson  Hole  area 
has  an  appeal  for  the  better  skier,  much  of 
the  best  terrain  is  no  more  than  Intermediate 
and  even  the  beginner  will  find   plenty  of 

o^?i,.?f  tf*^  *'?P**-  ^  2.300-foot  double 
chalrllft.  the  area's  third  chair,  serves  a  slope 
with  only  a  334-foot  vertical  cut  out  of  timber 
near  the  bottom  of  the  area.  This  Is  the 
teaching  slope  and  beginners'  area 

For  thU  first  season,  there  are  three  lodges 
open  In  Teton  VlUage.  the  Sevenj-Levels,  Al- 
penhof  and  Sojourner,  plus  abOut  half  a 
h^S  "'"L?**'  ^°**«^  completed  6n  lots  sold 
by  the  ski  corporation.  The  Stven  Levels 
houses  a  bar  and  rathskellw.  restaurant  and 
1,L  k";  '^"^  1«  also  a  restaurant  In  the 
Alpenhof  and  a  cafeteria  in  the  Valley  Sta- 
fi?^.  J^*  ?*"•  *  bunding  that  also  con- 
^^         P  facilities  and  the  business 

Considering   Its   relative   remottenese.   get- 
ting  to  Jackson  Is   not  necessarily  compU- 

^^V?'''  "  y°"  *^"«'  "^  Prepared'^to^nd 
some  time  on  the  road.  Salt  Lake  City  for 
example,  the  nearest  major  city,  is  265  mUee 
to  the  south.  Reaching  Jackson  by  air  Is  an- 
other  story.  Frontier  Airlines  has  reeularlv 
scheduled  flights  into  Jackson  eve^  d!^S 
Salt  Lake  City  and  BUUngs.  Mont.  Additional 
service  has  been  planned  directly  from  Den- 
ver.  Right  nbw  the  drive  from  the  al^n  to 
Jftht  «f7*  ^  approximately  16  tnll^.  but 
n«l  K  fn   ^  proceeds  with  plans  to  build  a 

^Z  ^  ?^  ,^v?"  ^^^  S'^^«  «'^«r.  the  air- 
port will  only  be  4  miles  from  Teton  VUlaee 
EventuaUy  the  airport  is  expect^to  be  ^J 
«tJ£f  w  ■"'*  "  ^^'^  capacity  to  handle  full- 
r\^  ^*h'  "  P^'t'cularly  popular  idea  for 
clubs  and  groups  considering  charter  flights 
to  Jackson.  Indeed.  Jackson  Hole  Is  the 
flrst  major  ski  resort  in  the  world  to  rely  on 

^Tt^ff^J""^  ^"^^^  *^*  •=''""  o^  lt«  ^est- 
H.5p^ki  ^  as  a  m^jor  asset,  the  Jackson 
S  ■^.^^."**  ^"^''  "P  *  remarkable  record 
of  acceptance  before  the  first  lift  had  been 
put  into  service.  As  a  starter,  the  w*aTaS 
Chosen  as  the  site  for   this  year's  ut  ^ 

^.^^TT^  ^^'^K  "^^P  And  tlS 
tne  Ski  movie  crowd  taking  in  the  current 
John  Jay,  Warren  MlUer.  or  Dick  ^^^e 

Ho^'r.^^'''P^  ^  considerable  J^^n 
Hole  footage.     The  prUicipal  coup,  however 

ZZ  n^i'  r^P^'^  by  thru^.  SklT^u-' 
«on  of  Jackson  Hole  as  its  nomlneirMthe 

M^l^Vr.V°  ^^  "°'"^  ^'^  champTo,^'^^ 
Although  inherent  qualities  of  the  ski  devel- 
K«J  r7  ^y  "oponslble  for  i^eZly 
interest  In  Jackson  Hole,  much  of  th«  action 
n^^^^^^'t****  "y  a  migrant  CalUornla^u^ 
liTf^l  ^""l  **«Co»l«t«.  Who  feuLZe 
with   the  Jackson   Hole  country,   bought  a 

U^lu^^r  ".^'"t  *  P*nnaneSt  indent 
^  ti»^-  ^J'  "^  corporation  president 
used  the  touch  of  a  Pled  Piper  to  coax  a 
steady  stream  of  vUltors  into  Jaclwi^^  t 
firsthand  look  at  the  big  mountata^ 

McColIlster  turned  up  regularly  at  ski 
Tnd  ^■^"om^'T"'*^  •^'*  "^jrXe  eLe  ski^S 
inc  f^  ^i^^"  "*"•  ^^^^y  to  gather,  Includ- 
R,L,.   ,  ^^  """^'^  ^*  J"ne  in  ifamSa 

•U   area   had   missed   its   original   opening 
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^nd^  Vt"  l^  '^^  *°  "P"^  **'^«  o^  the 
wondera  of  Jackson  Hole.     Although  It  has 

h^"    ''*!5.  ^^^'y    publicized.    McCollUtS 

^e  Bu^:^n^  ^'^'^'^^  ^'^  agreement  to 
r^^T.!^  ^^"^^^  become  ski  school  director 
foUowlng   Werner's   last  appearance  In^e 

?^P**^/^  k'^^-  '^«™"'«  *»«^tb  n  t^: 
^M  avalanche  shorUy  after  the  Innsbruck 
^es  also  broke  up  a  reunion  at  Jackson 

So^v^"""'  '"*'«"«  '"-'^nd  and  coach 
Gorty  Wren,  now  area  manager  at  Jackson 

for*tiit  ^"^  'u."*  """""^  °'  ">«*  enthusiasm 
sSe  of  fhJ  •**  ^"  *^°'^«'  ''om  the  ve^ 
ne^  ?n  V^**^^*^'  but  skiing  certainly  isn't 

^r^t  ^T     i  ^^°^^  '""n  the  town's  main 

^d  t;^      k"^?   ^   operation  for  25   yea« 

and  twice  has  been  the  site  of  the  natl^l 

unior  Championships.     Snow  KSig-rcS 

1  700  f'^t^'Jl!'  ''*  '"«•  ^'"^  *  vfrtlcal  Of 
1,700  feet,  the  area  offers  challenging  skUM 

bl^ir^"  **''«'^"on.    But  eyesl^on  tSf 

onth.H  1^*^^  '"  ^°^''-  -Jackson  Hole  wlU 
outbid  the  Swiss,  Austrlans,  Japanese   Itol- 

ftr^^'^  ,J^    Wyoming.     There    is    al^y 

image  or  the  American  West  U  most  aoDOAi 
ing  to  the  rest  of  the  world  aPPeal- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH  DAXora 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  14,  1966 
m^th«^^^3-      ^-    President,    last 

K7  F^'^thl'^'^'^^t""''  headquartered 
at  507  Piith  Avenue,  New  York  City  held 

w-iwT^/^^'^"  ceremonies  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Among  those 
selected  among  the  top  10  businL^^ 
cess  stories  m  America  was  1  of  South 
Dakota's  distinguished  citizens-PaSTc 

?rT;  A^K^'!i^^"*  °'  '^«  H"b  City  Iron 
Co.,  of  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.    He  ricWy  de- 
serves this  recognition.  ^  ^ 
I  ask  at  this  point  In  my  remarks  to 

Der  21,  1965.  reporting  this  inspiring 
event  and  foUowlng  that  a  bS^! 
torical  report  of  the  steady  steps  toward 
SSf  "'W^^^d  by  South'oakSte?  pS 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

Ovra    UNTTB,    STATES    roc^n^l 
American  Demockact  t-BAisE 

New  York  Cttt.— The  14th  annual  Amer- 

aay  to  10  men  "who  symboUze  the  succ«i« 
po^ble  to  all  under  America',  fr^  «^ 
prise  democracy."  "=  ouwcr 

TT  ^*^  |;eclplent8  came  from  aU  over  the 
United  States  to  praise  and  cre<mthj^w! 
lean  way  of  me  for  making  successTo-SLle 
Talbot  T.  Speer.  who  rose  to  own  America's 
G^te^rj;  ''''  238-year-old  t^^Tj 
B^^  l^^'?*P*'  ''^^"'-  """"^  Balttaore 
n^l^  I^>rms.  Inc..  was  the  FEAA's  awards 
^^™an    for    the    Waldorf-Astorlrf    c^ 

The  awardees  were  cited  for  their  con- 
tribution, to  the  economic  growth  of  th^ir 
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communitlea,  to  ttvetr  Industries  an<l  for 
tbelr  dedlc&ted  work  In  drlU  religious  and 
ptui&nthroplc  causes. 

Speer  has  urged  editors,  government  lead- 
ers and  Americans  In  all  fields  to  "get  on  a 
soapbox  to  counteract  the  Communist-orga- 
nized anti-American  demonstrations  staged 
to  subvert  our  mople  to  communism  and 
disloyalty."  > 

He  said  that  despite  years  of  Red  propa- 
ganda, Americans — free  to  vote  any  "Ism" — 
have  always  chosen  Americanism.  He 
warned,  however,  that  our  Nation's  life  "is 
at  stake  In  these  days  of  crisis  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  cherish,  champion  and  de- 
fend our  democracy  which  allows  private 
enterprise,  religious  freedom  SDd  the  highest 
standard  of  living." 

The  Free  Knterprlae  Awards  Association, 
Inc.,  was  chartered  in  1953.  With  leaders  in 
all  fields  It  carries  out  its  charter  duties, 
"•  •  •  to  promote  incentive  and  champion 
the  cause  of  the  American  democratic  sys- 
tem to  bolster  the  faith  of  all  people  In  the 
American  way  of  life." 

The  recipients,  selected  fnxn  various  VS. 
trades  and  areas  to  show  the  opportunities 
and  success  possible  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  were: 

James  8.  Hunt,  87,  of  I^>rt  Lauderdale,  Pla., 
founder,  president  and  chairman  of  Coral 
Ridge  Properties,  Inc.,  Port  Lauderdale,  Pla. 

Kenneth  S.  Kelleher.  43,  of  Alexandria.  Va., 
president  and  founder  of  Keltec  Industries, 
Inc.,  of  Alexandria. 

Ted  C.  Wetterau,  St.,  78,  of  Frontenac,  Mo., 
chairman  of  Wetterau  Poods,  Inc.  of  Hasel- 
wood.  Mo. 

Everette  E.  Ballard.  M.  of  Park  Ridge.  HI., 
president  of  All  American  Life  At  Casviaity 
Co.  of  Park  Ridge. 

Harry  C.  Gravely,  47,  of  Uartlnsvllle,  Va.. 
president  of  the  Gravely  Purnlture  Co. 

Monis  B.  Beschloes,  36.  of  Flossmoor,  m.. 
president  of  the  Hammond  Valve  Corp  ,  Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Robert  P.  Hayes,  01,  of  Na^vUle,  Tenn., 
president,  chairman  of  tlM  board,  and  found- 
er ot  the  Hayes  Oarmsnt  Co.  of  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

James  W.  Slkes,  3^  o(  Lakeland.  Pla.,  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  Plorlda  Tile  Industries. 
Inc. 

George  Perrln,  38.  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
president  and  founder  of  the  Plastics  Re- 
search *  Development  Corp.,  of  Port  Smith, 
Ark. 

Paul  C.  Green.  67.  of  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak., 
president  of  the  Hub  City  Iron  Co.,  the  Huh 
City  Iron  Store  of  Abardeen. 

lir.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  before 
reading  Into  the  Record  the  historical 
sketch  of  Paul  Green's  achievements,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  editorial  of  which  I 
strongly  approve  appearing  in  the  Even- 
ing Capital  newspaper  of  Annapolis.  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

Aw. 


Pmoru  PmsnoM*!   VaLina 

OoBgratalatlonB  to  the  10  men  whose  out- 
standing records  of  business  and  civic  serv- 
io«  have  won  tbsm  today's  richly-deserved 
American  Success  Story  Awards. 

Their  stories  are  outstanding  examples  of 
what  can  be  achieved  under  democracy,  where 
freedom  of  choice  and  ability,  based  on  tbs 
foundation  of  a  belief  in  God  and  in  the 
dignity  of  man  prevails. 

They  did  not  have  to  function  under  a 
system  that  places  itself  above  the  dignity 
of  man  as  an  individual,  or  have  to  please 
party  agents  ca-  leader*,  to  obtain  success. 

Russia's  leaders  would  do  well  to  take  a 
lesson  from  this  and  give  It  deep  thought. 
It  would  give  them  a  better  understanding  oC 
the  democratic  system,  which  they  critlclae 
and  try  to  tear  down,  and  also  of  the  poorer 
and  strength  at  the  United  States  aad  other 
free  people. 


The  Free  Knterprlse  Awards  Association 
deserves  high  praise  for  pointing  out  to  the 
world  the  proof  of  the  value  of  our  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  In  oon- 
cluslon,  I  now  call  attention  to  the  suc- 
cess story  of  Paul  Green,  of  Aberdeen. 
S.Dak. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  historical 
sicetch  of  Paul  C.  Green  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:        , 

Paul  C.  Green,  67  (Residence:  1741  South 
Main  Street,  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.);  president. 
Hub  City  Iron  Co.,  Hub  City  Iron  Store, 
Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.,  director.  Aberdeen  Na- 
tional Bank. 

To  be  a  recipient  of  the  Free  Knterprtse 
Awards  Association's  14th  Annual  1966  Amer- 
ican Success  Story  Awards  as  an  example  of 
the  success  possible  under  America's  free  en- 
terprise democracy. 

Was  raised  in  poor  pioneer  area.  Starting 
at  age  13  learned  business  from  ground  up 
In  father's  small  machine  shop  while  finish- 
ing high  school.  Had  odd  jobs.  Was  radio 
operator  on  North,  Sea  minesweeper  World 
War  I.  Was  National  Guardsman  and  in 
Offlcers  Reserve  Corps.  Took  mall  course  in 
business  administration.  Risked  meager 
savings  and  took  over  father's  debt-ridden 
machine  shop  during  1933  depression. 

Starting  with  13  employees  and  after  years 
of  hard  work,  long  hours,  and  many  obstacles 
he  buUt  Hub  City  Iron  Co..  Into  one  of  Aber- 
deen's largest  Industries  and  worldwide 
leadership  with  a  13-buildlng  complex  of 
300,000  square  feet.  He  trained  and  employed 
hundreds  of  craftsmen.  Installed  modem 
machine  tools,  a  gray  Iron  foundry,  and 
developed  and  patented  many  diversified 
engine  and  farm  Implement  products. 

Today  Hub  City  Iron  Co.  makes 
(with  stocks  for  immediate  delivery)  mll- 
UoQs  o(  precision  made  gear  boxes,  engine 
valve  guides,  valve  seat  Inserts,  cylinder 
sleeves  and  other  engrlne  parts,  and  shop 
equipment  for  all  automobUe,  truck,  tractor, 
and  industrial  engines  and  machinery.  Hub 
City  is  also  a  world  leader  In  agricultural 
Implement  parts,  power  transmission  units, 
spline  shaft  adapters  and  reducers  and 
safeguard  safety  shielding  asaemhlles. 
Hub  also  custom  casts  and  machines  parts 
for  aU  industries  and  Is  now  enlarging 
foundry  for  60  percent  more  capacity. 

Hundreds  of  distributors  sell  and  service 
Its  products  throughout  the  United  States. 
Canada.  Mexico,  and  the  free  world  with 
over  tS  million  in  sales  to  small  and  major 
manufactures  of  all  types  of  machinery  and 
to  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  His  Hub  City 
Iron  Store  Is  a  wholesaler  of  automotive, 
truck,  tractor,  and  farm  implement  replace- 
ment parts,  shop  equipment  and  supplies, 
plus  general  machine  shop  service  and  weld- 
ing. P.  C.  Green  works  for  many  civic  caxiaes. 
He  is  executive  reservist  In  the  general  In- 
dustrial equipment  and  components  divi- 
sion of  the  commerce  department,  director 
of  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  board  pres- 
ident of  Aberdeen  TMCA  and  has  served  on 
Its  International  committees  and  national 
coxincll.  Cited  for  his  vital  contributions 
to  his  field,  to  AnMrlcan  Industry  and  our 
national  defense. 


A  Tribute  to  Herbert  Bouwr 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WAOSINVrOV 

IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  RCPBESBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  January  12, 1968 

Mr.  PELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  10  years  it  was  my  good  fcurtune  to 


serve  on  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  while  Herb 
Bonner  was  the  chairman.  EHiring  this 
time,  I  learned  firsthand  that  Herb  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  InteRrity,  dedicated 
to  the  welfare  of  all  matters  coming  un- 
der his  committee  jurisdiction. 

For  a  number  of  years,  my  wife  and  I 
lived  right  across  the  hall  from  the 
Herbert  Bonners  in  an  apartment  house. 
It  was  during  this  time  that  I  first  learned 
to  know  Herb  and  to  realize  that,  modest 
and  quiet  though  he  was,  he  had  a  wide 
knowledge  and  keen  imderstanding  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  maritime 
and  fishing  industries.  Especially,  I  dis- 
covered the  patient  care  he  always  gave 
to  his  committee  responsibilities. 

So  it  is  that  my  association  with  him — 
now,  unhappily,  terminated — has  left 
warm  memories  as  well  as  deep  respect 
and  admiration. 

It  was  a  real  honor  to  serve  under  Her- 
bert Bonner,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to 
cherish  this  experience. 

To  his  wife,  who  was  so  dear  to  him 
and  always  his  close  companion,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  most  profound  sym- 
pathy. We  share  her  sorrow.  The  mem- 
ory of  her  husband's  fine  character  and 
wonderful  record  is  something  that  Mrs. 
Bonner  will  retain  along  with  the  devo- 
tion of  her  husband's  friends,  and  we 
hope  these  blessings  will  always  bring 
her  comfort  and  satisfaction. 


Award  To  Honor  Memory  of  Lieotenuit 
Hansckildt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK;S 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday,  January  13, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  Include  the  following  news 
Item  from  the  December  10,  1965,  Issue 
of  the  Hyxleparker.  the  patter  of  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School  In  Chicago: 

ROTC  To  Grant  HAtrscHiLur  AwAKa  to 
Best  Htdk  Paek  Cadtt 

Bach  year  one  Hyde  Park  ROTC  cadet  will 
be  chosen  to  receive  the  John  C.  Hauschlldt 
Award.  This  award  is  being  made  by  the 
Hyde  Park  High  School  Junior  ROTC  Cadet 
Corps  to  honor  the  memory  of  1st  Lt.  John 
C.  Hauschlldt,  USAF.  Lieutenant  Haus- 
chlldt, the  first  Hyde  Park  alumnus  to  die 
In  the  Vletaiam  war,  was  killed  In  action 
when  his  plane  exploded  after  being  struck 
by  enemy  giinfire.  At  the  time  he  was  milk- 
ing his  third  pass  over  a  target  about  200 
miles  north  of  Saigon. 

During  his  high  school  years  at  Hyde  Park, 
Lieutenant  Hauschlldt,  a  member  of  ROTC, 
yearned  to  become  a  pilot.  He  continually 
worked  at  building  model  planes  and  battle- 
ships. 

After  high  school  he  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  for  a  short  time  before  joining 
the  Air  Force.  Within  a  year,  he  earned  an 
appointment  to  the  Air  Force  Academy,  from 
which  he  graduated  19th  in  a  class  of  600. 

The  winner  of  the  Hauschlldt  Award  will 
be  chosen  by  a  committee  consisting  ot  the 
military  instructors,  the  assistant  principal 
for  administration  and  the  chairman  of  the 
guidance  department. 

The  winner  of  this  award  must  be  a  Junior 
or  senior;  must  have  no  school  record  of  dls- 
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clpllnary  Insubordination;   must  be  eUslbi.. 
for  the  ROTC  Neatness  klbl»n  flL^^t 

Bar  during  the  current  school  year-    must 

T^  Winner  will  have  his  name  engraved  on 

Pari^'SS?S''Lri!^^Kf°'^*«*  by^e  Hyde 
Park  ROTC  and  will  be  given  a  sUver  medal- 
lion presented  by  the  HauschUdt  f^l^ 


Henry  W.  Morrow,  Able  We»t  Virginia 
JoarnaU»t,  Call,  for  Thoughtful  Partici- 
pation  of  All  Citizen,  in  Developing 
PubUc  Policie. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    west    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  14,  1966 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  recently  of  reading  a  ci)lumn 
SJ?^""^  W.  Morrow,  an  able  newsS^ 
perman  and  associate  editor  of  the  Spirit 
of  Jefferaon  Advocate  of  Charles  Town, 
^'^l-  ^,  *  thought-provoking  article 
Icai  ^°eTy  ^""""^"^  *"  °"^  ^^'■ 

«>^'';/wi'?®"*'  ^  "^  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
r?oSl^*"*^P^"^^^"'»^-«-^ORD' 

IPTom  the  Spirit  of  Jefferson  Advocate,  Jan 

6,  196Q] 

Hardlt  Worth  Mention 

something  rOR  19SS 

^le  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  the 
^W  today  particularly  in  a  free  countoy  U 
pubUc  opinion.    It  prompts  government  to 

^/^  .?.  T"  '=*'**'"  """^  balances  than 
J^l^"*"*'^  *''"■  <«reamed  of.     And  y^ 

^™;tag    It,    coUectively    and    IndlvlduSiy 

^o  ^^.T*''  ^  '^'^  ^^  t^^  to  resolve 
to  do  something  about  the  shoddy  processes 

about  forming-awfexpreaslng-an  oplnlof? 
hi^i^^f*^  *^  enterpruing  printer  made 
hlmaelf  quite  a  bit  of  money  by  prlntlne 
amaU   placards   which   were   laughingly  8^ 

^f^J^^H**'.  *","""'«■  across  theVat!oL 
^e  card  said  simply,  "My  mind  Is  made  up 
Don  t  confuse  me  with  the  facts." 

«i.^''*f?^y  laughed,  scarcely  stopping  to  re- 
a^^  the  ironical  truth:  that  m<it  of  ^  do 
make  up  our  minds  prematurely,  so  to  soe^ 
and  are  loath  to  change  them  on^^e?^ 
made  up,  regardless  of  the  facts.    The  "loatS 

blind  prejudice  (which  is  probably  as  bad  If 
ton^'^r^.f '^  ''°^'  "^^  ^  lU-foiSded^in- 
n^«  J^.l  '^l  *^""  ^*^^  a«  »  ™«""  Ot  Sim- 
ple vanity  and  pride,  born  of  an  unwilling 
ness  to  admit  we  were  wrong.  "'''"'»'»«- 
TTie  best  Insurance  against  getting  "caught 
«u^  ^^^^P'^^l*""  down"  is  to  be  reasonably 

th«.ir  ^  * ''P"*"  "*"™'  Opinions,  by 
Oielr  vei7  nature,  are  never  either  right  or 

^e«  is  nn  V'tf  "•  *^*  ^  «^*y  '»°  not  exlsT 
to  t^  «  "**!*'■  '^y  °^  -baking  an  opinion 
to  its  very  roots  than  by  showUie  it  to  ih» 

^ot  of"^^-  ^^  ^^S'  '^n  make  i^  look 
more    sUly   th«»   forming   opinions   oS    tte 


A?f^^K      *""o'»«o"»  o"-  (distorted'  Information 
Another  favorite  pastime  U  that  of  fonnlm; 
opinions   without   hearing   botfc   side^^^ 
given  proposition.    StUl  another pltfaU  Is  the 
tendency  to  form  opinions  on  Sie  basis  of 
hearsay  evidence.    Hearsay  evidence    "«n. 
erally  nothing  more  than  gossl™  We  tof^W 
a^  ^1""/   r/""nlze  lur  ^.  opl^?^^ 
o^pi^^    °i  "^^^^"^  '^^^'^  "'^^  ^^e  Conned 
M«nJ^    !!!?.i"    ^'^eeplng    generalization^ 
Wtany  a  good  Idea  has  been  consigned  to  the 
trash  heap  simply  because  somp^rM^d  It 
was   socialistic   or   communistic.     LaUfeis   of 
this    sort    are    sometimes    warranted       But 
usually  they  are  employed  by  minds  too  in- 
competent to  think  things  through,  and  give 

lah^f^^^K  °°  "^^  P^*='^««  insteld  Of  on  tol 
whfl?''  *K '  P^^^'^age-  Two  Of  the  favorite 
Whipping  boys  in  thU  country  today  are  ble 
Government  and  the  Supreme  Court.  Wha! 
the  Government  does  m  Washington  and 
What  the  Supreme  Court  decides  fn  W^h- 
ington  should,  m  the  very  nature  of  thlnRs 
be  subjected  to  the  most  searching  inqX 

thinking    man's    wardrobe    for  |  categorized 
condemnatlon-Kjondemnation  that  is  bas^ 

thVSaci^^r*""  °'  "^'°«  ""^  5"^  -^"^ 

ln^tLe*^h^t?'«"*  *^*  ""^  ^""^  »  President 
H^^.         .i*  "°"^  making  round-the-clock 

each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  U  reliably  re- 
ported that  many  of  those  deilsions  I^; 
made  on  the  basis  of  consensus  of  public 
opinion.  I  am  not  altogether  sUre  by  any 
means  that  this  is  a  good  way  tomake  ^! 

si/eTt^  TJ'^'  1«  so.  as  I  Ln  ^easonaWy 
sure  it  is,  it  behooves  each  of  ds  to  be  a 
Whole  lot  more  careful  than  we  hate  hitherto 
wtfv»,  \"''''°«  **  ""^  "'^  opinions,  all^? 
It  .«  ^«H*°  "*''*'  "P  "'^  "a""^"'  bonsensus 
Ibout  th.  n^^r^*^,  **"  ^  brand  conscious 
about  the  nationally  advertised  pBoducts  we 
use  in  everyday  life,  and  in  thU  fleld  w^  ^t 

wh^r^  '^^^^  ^'^  •***'  ^^^^  ^«  trlnk.  and 
what  we  wear.  But  when  we  let  the  Madison 
Avenue    technique   tell    us   what   to   tomk 

hP  t».  .f.£f™"  ''^^  """^  °'  ^^  opinion  to 
be  weighted  and  determined  not  by  our  oto 
testing  but  by  someone  else's,  we  ai  ri^^ 
f^-  ^?^°»ng  ^rom  the  authority  of  bookL 
from  the  opinions  of  others.  Is  not  ta^wf-' 
^ge      It  is  faith.     And  wh^n  It  co^^to 

bnnd  i^^t^*".'  '•  '°'  •^°«*'  P«*"  «Ot  to  ^  a 
a  i^AnHh  ?*""•  *°»«^ng  the  leader,  with 
fonf  «nH  tSl**'*  '""  °*  secondhand  opln: 
SnTdS.fay'^'"^*  *^  ^'  °-^  ^«^'-»«« 

If,  by  some  magic  mystery,  i  could  have 
three  wishes  for  1966  they  would  W   T^Z 

t^ft.  ''°?"*  ^'**°''=  "^*  P«>P'«  woild  tlS^ 
that  people  would  think.    Here  Is  ttie  Iwvto 
truth  that  Will  ultimately  set  usir?      ^ 


Sheridan  Junior  College  Supports 
American  Effort  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARltS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 


or   WTOICING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  $TATES 
Friday,  January  14,  1966 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President  on  this 
opening  day  of  Congress  with  tSe  spe^te? 
of  the  continuing  war  in  Vietnam  ever- 
present  in  the  Senate  and  the  Hto^  J 
ttdnk  It  fitting  that  the  Record  o?1ke 
fl«t  day's  deUberations  carry  the  ver? 
brief  but  eloquent  statement  in  support 
oJ  ?hJ  Tn,  ««°^  issued  by  105  studiJS 
of  the  junior  coUege  at  Sheridan^  Wyo. 
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I  ask  that  the  petition  and  the  names 
of  f^f  o^^"  ^  P"^*^  ^  ^  Appendix 
?Ho?  *?^^°""  ^  °"^  ™°«  bit  of  evidence 
lo?,iH  '^,^";f^P°'^*''^«  students  who 
would  send  food  and  fiber  to  our  Nation's 
enemies  and  work  actively  against  our 
efforts  to  aid  South  Vietnam  in  repeUing 
aggression  are  a  minority— a  very  small 
minority— of  our  Nation's  youth  The 
students  of  Sheridan  Junior  College  un- 
derstand why  Americans  fight  in  Viet- 
nam, and  they  support  our  Government 
and  our  men  In  uniform. 

«,j^fif  ^}^^  "^^  objection,  the  peUtion. 

with  the  Signatures,  was  ordered  to  be 

Printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Petition  Cnictn.ATED  at  SmauDAN  Junior 

College 

of^^^^nJif^'f^^^'  •'°^  ^*^  thousands 
of  other  students  on  the  campuses  of  the 
United  Stotes  In  support  of  the   Amerl^n 
forces  in  their  efforts  In  Vietnam  •        "^"'^'^ 
LaVern    BJerk,    Karen   Barker,    Lorretta 
Pendergraft,  Alan  South,  Bob  Pinnev 
Dave    DeLauter,    Chris   Sears.    Lonnie 
Llndstrom.    Dave    Lenz,    Fred    AUey 
Cedrlc     Alley,     Bemlce     King    ^ck 
LegocW,  BUI  Workman.  George  Wing 
n-ed  Buchanan,   Chip   Rhoads,  Jemr 
Hampshire,  BUI  Petty,  Judy  Shanno^ 

Wllla  MUler.  Jermalne  Lehr.  Janet  Red- 

if -J^f  ^^^^-  ^'i^^e  L.  Childress. 
D  W.  Clabaugh,  Virginia  Huzen.  Judy 
Kirchman,  Terry  Harper.  Stuart  Brlggs 
Danny  Heagney,  Ray  Barney,  Tom 
Klnnlson,  Clayton  Morris,  June  Mont- 
gomery, Linda  Persons.  Rocky  Pedulla 

kT^.,     ^^''J°^    Holstedt.    Warren 
K.imi,    -nm    Brown,    Melvln    Masted 

Welfs""^  ^^**'  ^°^  ®-  '*^'^**'  '^"*nla 
Porest  Dunning.  Steve  Jacobson.  Tom 
Logan,  Mary  Anne  Qulntana,  Kay  Wal- 
n''^  f  t*  Stresky,  Nydla  Rodriguez,  Jim 
Urbatohka.  Maj.  Don  Robblns.  Dan 
Young.  Wesley  P.  Lyies,  Jr.,  Geora  Jean 
Lanz,  Rod  Pord,  Michael  Thompson. 
Richard  L.  Rasmussan,  Jin  streklaw 
Judy  Baker,  Richard  Pueete,  Richard 
Tabema,  Nell  A.  Brown,  Bill  King 
Mary  Jean  Reeves.  Maria  Roch,  Jackie 
Ouarterman.  "•^'■le 

Martin  Anderson,  Robert  Bowen.  Jim 
Connor  Ed  Moore,  John  Aldrlch,  Larry 
Wakefield,  Rusty  David  Bennett  An! 

rI^^  ^?°°  ******'  J**^  ^"y»«.  Jack 
Sarratt.  Jacque  MUler,  Donald  G 
Lavlgne,  BUI  Hansen,  Peggy  Collins 
Susan  MlteheU.  Alice  Jal^ey  Binie 
May  V^lhauer,  John  Richard  Lopez 
Irene    Hull,    Norman    McEwan,    JZil 

^hi^?''^*^  •  ^^^'^'^'^  SUla,  Janet 
Schmidt  L.  Bird,  Jim  Weddle,  Joyce 
Bohnvack,  BUI  Steams,  Dave  Coniey 
James  Green,  Wendy  Westa-ick,  Charlie 
Walker,  Mike  Sherman,  Louie  T^orrence 
Stanley  S.  Sheehan,  Ken  Calkins 


Space  Wive.  Elated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr  Speaker 
we  hear  little  of  those  who  suppSrtoS 

l^nX^'i**  !e,™5''^«  ^^  «°^  o'  a  lunar 
landing  In  this  decade.    Among  our  moat 

'^^'^I}'pontnbuU^rs  to  SSf  °rSu?S^ 

space  effort  are  the  wives  of  the  astro- 


sv-.^\,iy^. 
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nauts  themselves.  An  article  in  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  of  EJecember  17. 
1965,  fflves  a  brief.  Interesting  Insight 
into  the  wonderful  support  these  fine 
women  are  giving  to  the  men  who  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  space.  They 
serve  as  an  outstanding  example  of  all  of 
those  in  the  space  program  who  support 
our  astronauts  both  directly  and  in- 
directly. The  story  of  Mrs,  Scluwa  and 
Mrs.  Stafford  is  a  heartwarming  example 
for  sill  Americans.   The  article  follows : 

Spack  Wivks  Elatzo 

Seab«ook,  Tex. — Mm.  Walter  Schlrra  and 
Mra.  Thomas  Stafford.  thrUled  by  long-dU- 
tance  personal  reports  on  history's  first  space 
rendezvous  from  their  husbands,  sent  their 
children  off  to  school  today  and  finished 
preparations  for  Christmas. 

Both  wives  talked  for  6  minutes  by  radlo- 
telepbcxie  with  their  astronaut  husbands 
from  the  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Wasp.  They 
said  the  conversations  were  "mostly  about  the 
night." 

IiCrs.  Schlrra  said  her  reaction  to  the  sight 
of  the  astronauts  popping  out  of  the  capsule 
atul  the  Marine  band  on  the  ship  playing 
"Anchors  Awelgh"  was  "a  feeling  you  can 
hardly  describe." 

Mrs.  Stafford  and  the  seven  other  astronaut 
wives  who  dropped  In  to  watch  the  recovery 
on  television  celebrated  with  champagne. 

Mrs.  Stafford  said  seeing  the  space  capsule 
hoisted  aboard  the  carrier  and  the  astronauts' 
safe  emergence  was  "the  greatest  thing  In  the 
world." 

Karln  Stafford,  8,  said  her  father  looked 
bald  on  television. 

Mra.  Prank  Borman,  wbooe  husband  Is  still 
In  space  aboard  the  Gemini  7  capsule, 
watcbed  the  recovery  at  Mrs.  Stafford's  home. 
Mrs.  James  Lovell,  expecting  a  baby  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  was  home  for  the  splash- 
down. She  planned  a  visit  to  her  doctor  to- 
day. 

Mra.  Lovell,  who  hsd  several  friends  over 
for  coffee  and  cake  after  taking  a  nap.  said 
ber  telephone  was  "ringing  off  the  book"  with 
calls  from  friends  excited  about  the  Gemini  7 
flight  and  rendezvous  with  Schlrra  and  Staf- 
ford. 

Jo  Schlrra  and  several  friends  later  had  a 
"OhrlstmAs  tree  raising"  at  the  Schlrras' 
home  in  suburban  Timber  Cove. 

At  the  Stafford  home  for  the  recovery  were 
Mrs.  Borman,  Jans  Conrad.  Jan  Armstrong, 
Pat  McOlvitt,  Marilyn  See,  Harriet  Elsele. 
Barbara  Toung.  and  Mra.  BormAn's  sister. 
Ruth  Bugbee  of  Tucson,  Aria. 


StButer  Mulde  Urge*  CilBea  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF    mAHO 

IN  THX  SKNATS  Or  THE  UNITEO  STATES 

Friday,  January  14,  19€6 

Mr.  CHURCH.    Mr.  President — 
In  a  free  society,  there  is  really  no  way  to 
achieve  a  mm^e  beautiful  environment  un- 
less sach  Individual  citizen  makes  national 
bssutlflcatlon  his  pecsonal  responalt>lllty. 

Seiator  Edhtjnd  Muskik,  who  spoke 
thoM  WOTds.  has  himself  practiced  what 
he  preaches.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
SubooouQlttee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
Ooa,  he  ha*  tod  the  way  to  enactment  of 
tagUtoUon  to  control  the  poisoning  of  air 
Kod  water,  and  ba  has  pointed  toward 
further  progreM  bgr  cmphaalzlnc  inter- 


governmental cooperation   and  citizen 
participation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  interview  with  Senator  Mus- 
kik entitled  "This  Must  Be  a  Citizen  Ac- 
tion Program,"  appearing  in  the  General 
Electric  Forum  for  October-December,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
This  Must  B^  a  CmzKN  Action  Program — 

An   lNTKavn:yir   With   Senato«   Edmund   S. 

MusKix,  Chaoucan,  Senate  SuBCOMMrrTTS 

ON  An  AND  Water  Pollution 

^Question.  To  be  truly  effective,  any  na- 
tional program  must  ultimately  have  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  Individual 
citizen.  In  your  view,  why  Is  a  program  of 
natural  beautlflcatlon  Important  to  the 
American  people?  What  are  some  of  the 
problems  we  face  In  this  area? 

The  preservation  of  America's  natural 
beauty  really  bolls  down  to  proper  resource 
development  and  use.  And  within  this  sub- 
ject there  are  no  more  pressing  Issues  today 
than  the  twin  problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  the  demand  of  oon- 
servatlonlsts  for  water  pollution  abatement 
was  greeted  with  the  remark;  '.'What  do  you 
want,  payrolls  or  pickerel?"  The  answer,  of 
course,  was  and  Is:  "Both."  We  need  ample 
supplies  of  high  quality  water  for  life,  health, 
recreation,  and  Industry.  And,  fortunately, 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  recognize  It. 

The  major  difficulty  is  that  air  and  water 
are  limited  resources.  We  have  only  so  much 
of  each,  and  we  must  find  ways  of  reducing 
the  pollution  if  we  are  to  survive. 

When  our  Nation  was  founded,  the  abun- 
dant supplies  of  clean  water  seemed  Umltleos. 
They  bCcame  our  highways,  sources  of  power 
and  irrigation,  and  refuge  for  fish  and  wUd- 
Ufe.  Unfortunately,  the  waterways  also  be- 
came an  easy  place  to  dump  waste  products, 
wltbout  thought  to  tbs  consequences  to 
future  generations. 

On  a  national  scale  the  problem  of  water 
resources  today  has  grown  into  one  of  major 
dimension.  Every  day  we  make  more  de- 
mands on  our  water  supplies — for  industrial, 
agricultural,  personal,  and  recreational  uses. 

Within  Just  15  years,  our  requirements  for 
water  In  the  United  States  will  outstrip  sup- 
plies by  at  least  85  billion  gallons  per  day. 
By  the  year  2000,  the  dally  demand  is  ex- 
pected to  be  350  billion  gallons  greater  than 
the  supply.  This  means  that  we  must  ac- 
celerate our  efforts  to  clean  up  fouled  waters 
and  to  reuse  water  wherever  possible,  not 
only  for  swimming  and  fishing,  but  for  drink- 
ing and  industry  as  well. 

Under  these  circumstances,  making  sure 
that  enough  water  is  available  to  everyone, 
everywhere,  at  aU  times  will  tax  our  technical 
skills,  our  ingenuity,  and  our  capital  re- 
sources, both  public  and  private.  There  is, 
unfortunately,  no  cheep  and  easy  solution 
to  the  problem  of  watsr  poUutlon  control  and 
abatemsnt. 

INDUSTRY  DEPENDS  ON  qUALTTT  WATER 

There  is  a  very  close  relationship  between 
water  quality  and  Indiistrial  development. 
In  fact,  water  quality  Is  at  the  heart  of  this 
Nation's  future  economic  growth.  Industry 
cannot  flourish  without  quality  water,  and 
some  cannot  even  exist  without  It. 

In  an  economtcally  distressed  area  In 
Maine,  for  example,  a  cannery  was  nearly 
forced  to  cancel  plans  for  a  new  plant  be- 
catise  no  oxygen  was  left  in  the  stream  from 
which  the  cannery  was  to  draw  water  for  Its 
processing.  The  problems  were  worked  out. 
but  this  is  a  good  example  of  how  one  are* 
could  have  lost  300  Jobs  becsMss  of  (te  oan- 
ditlon  of  the  river. 

The  problem  Is  not  limited,  by  tbs  way,  to 


surface  water  poUutlon.  There  are  similar 
examples  ot  Industrial  location  decisions 
which  were  affected  one  way  or  another  by 
the  qualKy  of  underground  water  for  wells. 

On  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
severe  drought  conditions  wtiich  have 
plagued  some  areas  for  as  much  as  4  years 
have  served  to  make  everyone  more  aware 
than  ever  before  of  the  difficult  problems  we 
have  In  managing  water  resources* 

Air  poUutlon  is  also  becoming  an  economic 
problem  of  serious  proportions.  Its  effects 
on  health  have,  of  course,  been  well  docu- 
mented and  publicized.  'The  most  distress- 
ing example  was  the  London  smog  of  1952, 
in  which  air  pollution  was  blamed  for  some 
'  4,000  deaths.  Many  respiratory  diseases  are 
being  linked  closely  to  air  pollution  by  health 
authorities. 

And  air  pollution  also  Is  responsible  for 
roughly  til  blUion  a  year  in  property  dam- 
age to  agriculture,  city  buildings  and  monu- 
ments, and  individual  homes. 

Question.  What  challenges  to  Govern- 
ment—at aU  levels — are  posed  by  problems 
of  national  beautificatlon? 

Because  this  Is  a  national  problem,  there 
are  naturally  a  number  of  legislative  meas- 
\ires  which  have  been  enacted  by  Congress  or 
which  will  be  voted  upon  In  the  near  future. 

In  1963,  Congress  passed  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  stimulate  the  national  effort  to  abate  and 
control  air  pollution.  This  year  Congress 
amended  this  legislation  to  require  all  new 
automobUe  engines  to  be  eqiUpped  with 
devices  or  modified  to  control  engine  ex- 
hausts. Automobiles  are  the  single  largest 
source  of  air  pollution,  and  the  new  require- 
ments should  reduce  harmful  emission  from 
automobiles  by  up  to  80  percent. 

The  amendments  41so  accelerate  research 
on  the  whole  range  of  air  poUutlon  sources, 
and  encourage  municipalities  to  reduce  air 
pollution  from  solid  waste  disposal  facilities. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  has  been 
enacted  to  amend  the  basic  Water  Pollution 
Control  and  Abatement  Act,  which  was 
passed  In  1961.  The  Water  Quality  Act  pro- 
vides for  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  supervise  water 
pollution  control  activities.  It  also  makes 
possible  grants  for  additional  pollution  re- 
search and  development.  Increases  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  and  authorizes  establishment  of  water 
quaUty  standards  on  Interstate  waterways. 

One  of  the  key  measures  In  the  President's 
natural  beauty  program  is  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcatlon Act  which  was  passed  by  Congress 
this  faU.  This  legislation  authorizes  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  help  States  control  outdoor 
advertising  and  Junkyards  along  41,000  mUes 
of  Interstate  highways  and  224.000  mUes  of 
primary  roads. 

In  short,  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  a 
substantial  role  to  play  In  research  In  encour- 
aging cooperative  programs,  stimulating  and 
supporting  Interstate,  State  and  local  pro- 
grams, in  encouraging  compliance  with  qual- 
ity standards,  and  in  enforcement  In  such 
areas  as  interstate  navigable  streams  where 
there  has  been  a  refusal  to  awxept  public  re- 
sponsibility. 

INTKRCOVKRN  MENTAL   COOPOLATION    NKEDEO 

However,  one  of  the  most  important  chal- 
lenges to  government,  in  general.  Is  to  Im- 
prove the  coordination  between  Federal. 
State,  and  local  government  units.  Much  of 
the  beautlflcatlon  effort  is  tied  closely  to 
governmental  problems  of  metropolitan 
areas,  where  more  than  two- thirds  of  our  clt- 
Issns  now  live. 

In  most  of  these  areas,  there  is  a  great  prob- 
lem of  numerous,  overlapping,  and  compet- 
ing Jurisdictions  of  local  government.  The 
average  number  of  Independent  units  of  gov- 
ernment per  metropolitan  area  Is  87.  There 
are  1,060  In  tbs  Chlosgo  area,  and  1,400  In  tbs 
grsater  New  Tork  region. 

The  State  government  also  bears  a  respon- 
slblUty   for  strengtbenlng   the   basts   of  re- 
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glonal  cooperation.  Some  States  have  react- 
ed to  this  problem  In  a  positive,  forward- 
looking  fashion,  but  many  others  have  larce- 
ly  ignored  It. 

Question.  How  confident  are  you  that  the 
American  public  can  be  sufficiently  aroused 
to  make  national  and  local  beauUflcation 
programs  work  effectively? 

I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  accomplUhed. 
We  obviously  need  public  support— for  the 
same  reason  that  we  need  such  support  for 
any  legislative  program.  But  outside  the 
field  of  legislation,  we  must  have  public  sup- 
port because  beautlflcatlon  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  citizen.  Unless  the  Individual 
accepts  that  responsibility  In  his  daily  life, 
we  cannot  possibly  achieve  a  more  beautiful 
environment. 

Support  comes  easier  for  programs  which 
are  related  to  health  or  economics,  such  as 
air  and  water  poUutlon  control.  I  think  the 
public  la  weU  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
situation. 

But  In  the  case  of  other  beautificatlon,  the 
health  and  economic  Issues  are  not  as  clear- 
cut.  Billboard  legislation,  for  example.  In- 
volves cross  currents  of  various  beneflte  and 
disadvantages.  Many  motorists  value  highly 
the  information  en  fuel,  food,  and  lodgings 
which  they  read  on  billboards.  Otbers  say 
they  want  the  scenic  beauty  unblemished  by 
man-made  structures.  So  we  must  balance 
the  many  Interests  of  the  casual  motorists 
the  small  businessmen,  and  the  conserva- 
tionists to  work  out  practical  compromises 
It  may  be  that  In  the  future,  health  and 
economic  reasons  for  beautlflcatlon  efforts 
will  be  secondary.  The  quality  of  the  life 
we  lead  may  itself  become  the  strongest  mo- 
tivating force  for  natural  beauty  programs. 
Question.  What  are  some  of  the  gains 
which  can  be  made  In  the  next  10  years  In 
poUuUon  control  and  other  beautlflcatlon 
efforts? 

We  are  making  a  good  start  In  the  control 
of  air  poUuUon  through  legUlaUon  passed 
this  year  which  requires  exhaust  control  on 
aU  cars  beginning  with  the  1968  models  Of 
course,  even  if  70  to  80  percent  of  the  hydro- 
carbons and  carbon  monoxide  that  an  auto 
discharges  into  the  air  Is  reduced,  there  is 
still  not  likely  to  be  any  visible  change  In 
the  atmosphere  of  our  cities  by  1976.  There 
will  simply  be  so  many  more  cars  by  then 
that  the  gains  will  be  offset  by  the  sheer 
numbers  of  vehicles.  On  the  other  hand  If 
we  do  not  achieve  slgnlflcant  exhaust  con- 
trol, I  do  not  Uke  to  think  what  our  urban 
atmosphere  wUl  be  Uke  10  yeais  from  now. 

In  the  case  of  water  pollution,  over  the 
next  10  years  we  ought  to  be  able  to  achieve 
very  dramaUc  gains  Ui  the  appearance  and 
quality  of  our  rivers  and  waterways.  It 
doesn't  take  long  for  streams  to  cleanse  them- 
selves. If  there  Is  a  fast  enough  current 
flow,  once  the  pollutants  cease  to  enter  them 
This  is  going  to  mean  a  massive  Uivestment 
by  Pederal,  State,  and  local  governments  In 
order  to  buUd  the  great  numbers  of  sewage 
treatment  plants  needed. 

Certainly,  If  we  succeed  In  effectively  con- 
trolling outdoor  advertising  on  our  streets 
and  highways,  there  can  be  a  dramatic  im- 
provement over  a  10-year  period.  Tree  and 
flower  planting,  various  forms  of  landscanlna 
can  produce  dramatic  changes  in  very  short 
timM.  as  already  can  be  noted  here  in  the 
Washington  area. 

But  whatever  beautlflcatlon  U  accom- 
plished cannot  come  by  law  or  force  from 
above.  This  must  bs  a  citizen  action  pro- 
gram If  each  individual  would  take  it  upon 
himself  to  conduct  a  one-man  crusade  against 
litter  and  dirt,  that  alone  would  brtng  a 
startUng  change  In  the  appearanos  ofour 
cities— not  m  10  years,  but  In  1  year. 

In  a  free  society,  there  is  really  no  way 
to  achieve  a  more  beautiful  environment  un- 
less each  individual  dtlaen  makes  national 
beautlflcaUon  bis  psnoaai  nsponslblUty 


WucoBtia  Pioneer  and  Natioakl  Leader 

in  Education       I 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAJIKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Or_  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITEjD  STATES 
Friday,  January  14,  19$6 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  believe  that  educa- 
tion is  the  best  investment  thfet  can  be 
made  in  our  youth,  our  society  and  our 
Nation. 

Wisconsin  pioneered  the  public  kinder- 
garten. Our  State  spends  $498  per  pupil 
throughout  our  public  school  system, 
compared  to  the  national  averagje  of  $455! 
Here  is  a  big  reason  why  oiSy  8  per- 
cent of  Wisconsin  youth  fail  the  selec- 
tive service  mental  test,  campar0d  to  the 
national  average  of  24  percent 

Equally  Important  is  the  contribution 
to  higher  education.  The  Marshall  and 
Ilsley  Bank,  In  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
reminds  us  that  the  University^  of  Wis- 
consin confers  3.85  percent  of  the  aca- 
demic doctor's  degrees  in  the  United 
States.  Yet  Wisconsin  has  only  2.2  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  population. 

Only  three  other  universities  enroll 
more  students  from  other  countries  than 
does  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Only 
five  have  more  full-time  students.  Only 
two  have  produced  more  holders  of  doc- 
torates who  have  become  Federal  execu- 
tives, I 

But  that  Is  not  aU.  WlscoQsIn  has 
7  private  junior  colleges.  18  private 
colleges,  and  2  private  universities. 

More  than  90  percent  of  Wisconsin's 
high  school  graduates  can  reach  a  pri- 
vate or  pub^c  coUege  in  less  than  1  horn- 
Most  are  within  35  miles.  ; 

I  ask  unanimous  consoit,  that  this  ex- 
ceUent  digest  of  Wisconsin's  educaUonal 
achievements  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
oftheRECORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R*cord 
asfi^ows: 

You  would  be  hard  pressed  to  do  t>«Ms(<— 
for  your  son  or  daughter.  FaclUOes  and 
faculty  for  higher  education  rank  among  the 
b^t  in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  there  are  more 
students  from  other  States  attending  WU- 
cOTisln  colleges  than  there  are  State  students 
who  study  elsewhere.  Only  three  unlver- 
slUes— California.  New  York,  and  ColumWa 
enroU  more  students  from  other  parte  of  the 
world.  With  only  2.2  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion, WUconsln  grants  2.34  percent  ot  bacbs- 
lor  and  professional  degrees  and  S.85  percent 
ot  the  doctorates  in  the  United  States.  Our 
State  university,  aUth  largest  In  ths  Nation 
in  fuU-Ume  students,  U  a  Issder  In  both  slse 
and  reputation.  ^^ 


radius  of  35  miles.  This  Is  parUcularly  Im- 
portant when  you  consider  that  the  two  most 
expensive  Items  of  a  coUege  educaUon  ar« 
room  and  board.  TulUon  amounts  to  only 
20  percent  of  the  total.  Emphasis  on  educa- 
Uon In  our  State  starts  early.  Wisconsin  U 
the  birthplace  of  the  pubUc  kindergarten 
We  spend  »498  per  pupU  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance compared  to  a  naUonal  average  of 
$465.  This  no  doubt  helps  account  for  the 
fact  that  only  8.1  percent  of  Wisconsin  youths 
fall  the  Selective  Service  preinductlon  mental 
test — compared  to  a  U.S.  average  of  24.6  per- 
cent. This  exceUent  educational  picture  is 
only  one  reason  why  people  and  Industries 
are  turning  to  Wisconsin  as  a  place  to  locate 
to  do  business  and  to  Uve.    They  Uke  it  here 


Kejrs  to  Freedom 


Only  two  schooU  In  the  country  hsve  pR>- 
duced  more  doctorate  holders  who  teve  b»- 


oome  Federal  executives.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  ranks  lOth  in  number  of  alunml 
who  have  become  {Mvsidents  of  the  Ratton's 
largest  corporaUons.  What  may  be  even 
more  Important  to  yo«  are  the  excellent  pri- 
vate colleges  In  the  Stats.  There  are  7 
Junior  colleges.  18  coUeges  and  2  unlrsr- 
sltles  (Marquette  and  Lswrsnce) .  More  tDaa 
90  pMoent  of  Wisconsin  high  school  gradostss 
ars  within  1  hour's  drive  of  a  pubUc  cr  nri- 
vats  eoUsge.     Most  students  ara  wltbiaT  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF  WToiCDra 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  January  14, 1968 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Wywning  Farm  Bureau  Federation  re- 
cently conducted  an  essay  contest  on  the 
subject  of  "Keys  to  Freedom,"  and  a 
number  of  the  prize-winning  essays  of 
Wyoming  authors  were  forwarded  to  me 
I  should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  at^ 
tention  to  the  essay  by  Miss  Bonnie  Mil- 
ler, of  Albin,  Wyo.,  who  won  first  prize  in 
the  Junior  division.  I  ask  that  Miss  MU- 
ler's  essay  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Keys  to  Fb^edok 
Today,  according  to  a  leading  newspapv 
we  have  126,000  Anfwwlrans  fighting  in  Viet-' 
nam.  They  ars  flghtlnc  that  thU  Ameriosa 
berttage  which  ws  possess  will  remain  fras 
There  are  125,000  of  our  men  there  now  and 
I  understand  that  by  Christmas  the  draftees 
to  Uiat  country  will  be  Increased  to  250  000 
to  fight  against  the  oommunisUc  foroes  at 
that  ares. 

The  draft  booid  has  osUsd  my  brother  to 

take  his  physical  October  6,  and  if  he  should 
be  drafted,  he  too,  wlU  be  flghtlng  with  the 
others  that  they  mlgtit  find  the  key  to  un- 
lock a  door  to  freedom.  Neither  my  brother 
IKW  any  other  one  Indlvlduai  can  win  this 
war  alone  and  neither  do  we  have  any  as- 
surancs  that  these  forces  working  togsthsr 
can  wUi  this  war.  Biut  one  thing  is  sure- 
each  Individual  can  do  his  duty  and  can  as- 
sums  bis  responslbUlty.  And  only  If  mdb. 
oas  does  assums  his  responslbUlty,  can  we 
expoot  the  desired  freedom  for  Vietnam  and 
a  blockage  of  Communist  forces  against  owr 
own  country.  "     . 

Not  only  must  our  Americans  fight  on  the 
fleld  abroad,  but  we  must  assume  our  re- 
sponslbUlty and  flght  for  continued  freedom 
on  the  homefront  as  weU. 

Farm  bureau  members  believs  that  the 
awJarent  lack  of  respwislblllty  on  the  part 
erf  ^dividual  dtteens  is  a  great  danger 
threatening  our  RspubUc  and  our  system 
of  oompetltive  enterprise.  Let  me  revise  this 
to  say  that  the  lack  of  Individual  responsl- 
bUlty could  take  away  our  freedom.  Each 
Individual  citizen  is  vltaUy  Important  to 
this  agricultural  program,  to  this  Vietnam 

JT^'JI^  ^**^  ^^^'^  ss  long  as  hs  doss 
bis  best.  Aesdom  Is  not  given  to  us;  our 
forgathers  assumed  their  responsibility  and 
totttb*  for  tt.    Wbsa  our  KngHjf^  aacMtors 
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cams  to  America  as  PUgiixiiB  tbey  suffered 
many  hardsblps.  During  the  first  bleak  win- 
ter In  Plymouth  Colony  over  half  the  English 
colonists  died.  But  when  the  Mayfiouer 
sailed  back  to  England  that  following  spring 
the  survivors  stayed  to  mjUce  America  their 
home  and  to  carve  the  American  heritage. 
These  setUers  did  not  take  the  easy  way 
out.  , 

However,  the  era  when  the  slave*  were  Im- 
ported Into  this  country  Is  a  reverse  story. 
HaUves  at  this  United  States  were  seeking 
the  easy  way  out  by  Importing  Negro  slaves 
to  do  their  work  for  them.  They  paid  for 
th«lr  laziness  dearly  In  the  ClvH  War  which 
was  the  second  bloocyest  war  in  history 
World  War  n  had  the  greatest  number  of 
battle  deaths.  So  you  can  see  that  the 
easiest  way  Is  seldom  the  beat  way. 

Not  only  must  we  flght  for  freedom  but 
we  must  also  exercise  that  freedom  which 
we  possess. 

Freedom  is  likened  to  the  parable  Christ 
gave  of  the  talenu  as  recorded  In  Bdattbew 
36.  A  master,  gotng  on  a  Journey,  entrusted 
a  talent  to  his  servant,  and  the  servant,  being 
afraid  he  might  lose  It.  put  It  a  way  for 
safekeeping  instead  of  InveaUng  It.  The 
master  returned  and  seeing  the  unwise  deci- 
sion of  his  servant.  In  anger  took  the  talent 
from  him. 
By  not  taking  advantage  of  our  freedom 
»  w«  run  the  risk  of  losing  It  ss  the  servant 
loat  his  talent.  Bach  indlvMual  holds  in  his 
hand  a  key  to  freedom  and  we  cannot  leave 
the  door  locked.  We  cannot  stand  stUl  and 
at  the  same  time  gain  freedom.  We  must 
produce.  Production  la  no  doubt  a  fiunlllar 
word  to  farm  bureau  members,  so  let  each 
ot  us  plant  a  farm  bureau  garden. 

Ftrst,  let's  plant  four  rows  of  peas:  (1) 
preparedness:  (3)  promptness;  (3)  polite- 
ness;   (4)    perseverance. 

Preparedness  to  meet  the  challenge  of  each 
day;  promptness  In  doing  the  duUea  of  each 
day:  poU^ness  toward  your  neighbor  each 
day;  and  preseverance  In  our  responsibilities 
of  each  day. 

Next  plant  three  rows  of  squash:  (I) 
squash  gossip:  (3)  squash  crlUclsm;  (S) 
squash  Indifference. 

Now  let  us  plane  foior  rows  of  lettuce  In 
our  garden:  (i)  let  us  be  faithful;  (3)  let  us 
be  truthful;  (3)  let  us  be  loyal;  (4)  let  us 
be  unset flsh. 

Let  us  be  faithful  to  this  farm  bureau  or- 
ganlaatlon;  let  us  be  truthful  to  our  family. 
to  our  friends,  to  our  enemies,  and  to  our- 
selves; let  us  be  loyal  to  this  great  American 
country  and  Its  heritage;  and  let  us  be 
uDsrtflsh  to>ward  all. 

And  no  garden  Is  complete  without  turnips 
so  lefs  plant  some:  (1)  turn  up  for  volun- 
teer work;  (3)  turn  up  with  a  smile:  (8) 
turn  up  with  determination . 

(tece  this  garden  Is  planted  In  each  In- 
dlTldual's  heart  and  character,  be  will  hold 
In  his  hand  an  Important  key  to  freedom: 
a  key  that  can  open  a  door  and  remove  the 
dangers  that  are  thrsatsamg  this  American 
Republic  and  our  oomp*tttlTe  enterprise  sys- 
tem. A  key  that  can  defeat  Ihe  communistic 
"IS.  I  offer  to  you  a  challenge  to  nwiimB 
duties  and  to  develop  your  Individual 
— ^IbUlty — a  key  to  freedom. 


January  U,  1966 


*Tre«,  Felkj,  TW«  U  a  SuU  Om*" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

ow  socTTH  DAXora 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  January  14.  1966 

Mr.  MUNDT.     Mr.  President,  we  hear 
much  these  days  about  the  Federal  antt- 


poverty  programs  and  the  good  work 
they  are  doing.  We  dont  hear  much 
about  the  things  left  undone. 

The  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak..  Argus-Leader 
pointed  this  up  on  January  2.  In  a  heart- 
warming letter  to  the  editor  entitled 
"Yes.  Polks,  There  Is  a  Santa  Claus." 
This  letter  details  how  one  man,  work- 
ing on  short  notice,  with  the  cooperation 
of  public  spirited  citizens  of  his  com- 
munity, was  able  to  provide  a  merry 
Christmas  for  350  Indian  chUdren. 
There  is  a  lesson  for  everyone  In  this 
article  and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

(From    the    Sioux    Falls    (S.    Dak.)     Argus- 
L«ader,  Jan.  3.  1060 1 
Yes.  Polks.  Tkixx  Is  a  Santa  Claus 
To  the  Enroa  or  nnt  Aacus-LcAsm: 

Yes.  folks,  there  Is  a  Santa  Claus.  Many 
persons  search  all  their  lives,  looking  for  a 
fat  UtUe  man  ft  a  red  suit,  to  bring  them 
good  fortune,  but  never  find  him.  This  Is 
because  they  do  not  know  how  to  look. 

He  Is  not  a  single  person  and  not  a  myth 
but  a  spirit  wht<^  has  lu  potential  In  every 
man.  Sanu  Claus  U  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
mas. Each  must  develop  his  own  concept 
of  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  but  It  Is  surprising 
to  find  exacUy  who  does  become  Santa  aaua 
when  the  chips  are  down.  To  Illustrate  my 
point,  let  me  tell  you  a  little  story. 

There  are  some  very  Important  people  In  a 
big  city  called  Washington  who  are  trying 
to  create  the  Great  Society.  They  want 
to  be  Santa  Claus  to  everyone,  especially 
the  •underprivileged."  They  have  developed 
a  great  poverty  program  which  wlU  bring  aid, 
assistance,  and  benefit  to  all  of  the  poor  of 
this  ooimtry  and  eventuaUy  to  the  entire 
world. 

They  have  promised  that  aU  of  the  under- 
privileged will  be  helped,  their  lot  wUl  be 
made  happier,  they  will  receive  more  edu- 
caUon  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  better  liv- 
ing for  themselves.  Unfortunately,  some- 
where along  the  Une  the  nu>ney  which  was 
appropriated  for  aU  this  got  lost  and  did  not 
reach  the  people  who  needed  It  the  most,  the 
poor. 

Many  of  the  Indian  children  who  attend 
the  Government  schools  In  this  State  are 
about  the  neediest  persons  in  South  Dakota, 
but  then  i^re  ineligible  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram funds,  because  they  are  at  a  Govern- 
ment school. 

The  gigantic  aum  of  sllghUy  less  than  315 
Is  appropriated  per  year  by  the  Important 
men  In  Washington  to  clothe  each  IndUn 
child  at  these  Government  schools.  After 
the  necessary  Items  of  apparel  are  bought, 
tbers  Is  not  much  money  left  for  Christmas 
presents. 

About  10  days  before  Christmas  I  visited 
one  of  the  schools  for  the  Indian  children. 
It  seems  that  for  various  reasons  the  chil- 
dren from  this  school  are  not  able  to  go  home 
for  Christmas  and  must  remain  there  over 
the  holidays  Last  year,  only  1  child  In  a 
dormitory  which  housed  160  children  re- 
ceived a  gift  from  his  family  at  Christmas 
and  very  few  c*  the  parents  visited  their 
ChUdren  during  the  holiday  time. 

Attempts  were  made  by  olBcials  at  the 
school  this  year  to  place  children  m  homes 
of  the  local  community  and  In  neighboring 
towns,  but  with  very  little  success.  Most  of 
the  children  do  not  have  a  very  merry  Christ- 
mas as  each  of  us  has  oocne  to  think  of  It. 

After  hearing  of  this  situation,  where  about 
880  children  could  not  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas, who  would  probably  not  receive  any 


Christmas  presents,  who  were  resigned  to 
Christmas  as  just  another  day,  I  took  the 
problem  to  many  clvlc-mlnded  persons,  busi- 
nessman and  merchants  in  our  own  cMnmu- 
nlty. 

Polks.  I  found  Santa  Claus.  Despite  the 
fact,  that  my  plea  was  late;  the  donaUons  for 
Chflstmas  long  since  planned  and  made:  the 
late  Christmas  sales  being  in  progress;  the 
citizens  of  this  community  who  were  con- 
tacted responded  almost  unanimously  wiu*- 
such  generoelty  that  I  was  overwheHff^^ 
The  gifts  which  they  gave  were  Uken  to  the 
Indian  children  In  time  for  Christmas.  I 
am  sure  that  these  350  youngsters  experi- 
enced a  Christmas  which  will  live  long  in 
their  memories. 

In  this  letter  I  have  not  personally  Identi- 
fied the  kind  persons  who  gave  so  generously 
to  the  Indian  children,  for  this  reason:  We 
did  not  learn  of  this  problem  imtll  It  was 
too  late  to  contact  each  and  every  individual 
who  might  have  liked  to  participate  In  this 
project.  Some  who  were  not  contacted 
might  feel  slighted.  If  you  desire  to  know 
who  the  generotis  people  were.  I  can  tell  you 

Ye«.  folks,  there  Is  a  Santa  Claus.  Santa 
Claus  la  every  man  and  every  man  Is  poten- 
UaUy  SanU  Claus.  You  Just  have  to  find 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time.  If  you  wait 
for  the  Great  White  Father  In  Washington 
to  be  Santa  Claus.  It  wUl  be  a  long,  long  wait. 
Perhaps,  as  In  this  Instance.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter If  we  took  care  of  more  things  like  this 
ourselves. 

John  B.  Qrkcg. 

SlOVX  FAU4I. 
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We  Help  Ourselves 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PCNMSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  14.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  effective  efforts  to  help  disadvan- 
taged pers<»is  break  out  of  their  cycle  of 
poverty  is  being  conducted  in  PhUadel- 
phla  by  the  opportunities  industrializn- 
tion  center  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Reverend  Leon  Howard  Sullivan.  I  ask 
unaiUmous  consent  that  an  article  de- 
scribing the  center's  activities,  which 
appeared  in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  'No- 
vember 1965,  be  printed  in  the  appendix 
of  the  RscokD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in' the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wc  Help  Ot7Bsn.vks 
(By  Paul  Frlggens) 

Just  10  minutes'  ride  from  the  prideful 
new  glass-and-steel  skyscrapers  of  down- 
town Philadelphia  Ilea  a  nightmarish  Negro 
world:  six  dty  wards  of  squalid  streets  and 
rotting  red  brick  tenements,  packed  with 
370,000  people  and  faced  with  appalling  want 
and  social  decay.  ThU  area,  which  Mayor 
James  H.  J.  Tate  declared  had  "the  most 
crime,  tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  In  aU  of  Philadelphia." 
U  in  fact  one  of  the  worst  slums  In  the 
United  States.  Yet  here,  in  an  abandoned 
police  sUUon  rented  from  the  city  for  1  dol- 
lar a  year,  a  mUltant  Negro  minister.  Leon 
Howard  SulUvan,  has  launched  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  hopeful  programs  in 
America. 

••We  help  ourselves."  Is  the  programs 
motto  and  philosophy.  lu  ••Opportunities 
IndiutrlaUzatlon    Center"    (OIC).    the    first 


enterprise  of  Its  kind  In  the  Nation,  is 
designed  not  only  to  give  Negroes  new  lob 
skills,  but  also  to  Inspire  them  with  hope 
confidence,  and  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
themselves  and  at  life.  It  Is  this  emphasis 
on  attitude  which  distinguishes  OIC  from 
almost  all  other  current  Job-training  efforts 
and  which  In  Just  19  months  has  made  this 
bold  venture,  in  the  words  of  Mayor  Tate 
"a  model  for  the  rest  of  the  country."  Con- 
sider some  of  lU  significant  accomplish- 
ments; 

Of  OIC's  first  500  "graduates,"  who  took 
8-week  to  1-year  courses  In  everything  from 
power  sewing  and  restaurant  practices  to 
electronics  and  sheetmetal  work,  a  phenom- 
enal 80  percent  were  almost  Immedlatelv 
placed  In  good  Jobs. 

Probably  one-third  of  the  OIC  trainees 
now  taking  Jobs  are  shifting  from  the  relief 
rolls— good  news  indeed  for  Philadelphia 
where  Negro  welfare  costs  have  soared  to  over 
3100  mUlion  a  year. 

In  a  notable  Innovation,  OIC  la  giving  spe- 
cial prejob  training  to  some  1.000  Negroes  at 
a  time,  helping  them  to  brush  up  on  their 
reading,  writing,  arlthmeUc;  and  to  Improve 
their  speech  and  even  personal  grooming. 

Originally  aiming  to  train  some  2,500  indi- 
viduals a  year,  but  swamped  with  over  6  000 
applicants  on  Ite  opening  day.  OIO  Is  already 
expanding  with  two  branches.  To  house  the 
first,  a  PhUadelphla  philanthropist  turned 
over  a  sU-story  office  buUdlng.  This  new 
branch  offers  training  in  department-store 
selling,  merchandising,  and  small-business 
operation.  A  second,  recently  opened  gives 
training  in  laundry,  dry  cleaning,  and  buUd- 
lng trade  skUls.  among  other  courses. 

Already,  OIC  has  won  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  white  power  structure 
Businessmen  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  poslUon  of  the  Negro  Involves  more  than 
a  moral  principle;  the  future  of  our  com- 
munity U  at  stake,"  W.  Thacher  Longstreth. 
executive  vice  president  of  the  PhUadelphU 
chamber,  told  me.  "Either  we  give  the 
Negro  tooU  to  compete,  or  we  resign  ourselves 
to  perpetual  handoute  and  unconscionable 
welfare  problems."  And,  typifying  the  new 
spirit.  Sullivan  declares:  "The  Negro  has 
learned  to  demonstrate  and  to  protest,  but  In 
Philadelphia  now  we  recognize  that  he  must 
also  prepare  himself  and  produce." 

TABLE   D'HOTK   ANO  A    LA   CACIS 

One  morning  recenUy,  I  drove  out  to  the 
North  Philadelphia  slums  to  see  this  Inspir- 
ing project  in  acUon.  At  OIC,  I  was  greeted 
by  Its  creator,  the  Reverend  Leon  Howard 
Sullivan. 

Slx-foot-flve  and  an  athletic  285  pounds 
the  ebuUIent  Baptist  preacher  showed  me 
around  the  transformed  police  station 
Using  350,000  from  an  anonymous  donor' 
and  dlme-to-d<rflar  contributions  from  Ne-' 
gro  parishioners  and  other  well-wishers  Sul- 
livan, vrtth  the  help  of  carpenters,  plumbers 
and  painters,  had  completely  renovated  a 
rat-Infested  former  Jail. 

Where  once  police  had  booked  drunks 
dope  addicts,  and  muggers,  I  entered  a  spick- 
and-span  restaurant,  cheerful  with  canary- 
yellow  walls,  colorful  curtains,  and  modern 

h'i'3^f^^»  "^*  P^^^  everything 
bright:  the  Negro  ne«ls  a  lift,"  SulUvan  ex- 
plained. A  class  m  restaurant  practices  was 
In  progress,  with  a  group  of  young  Negro 
gIrU  seated  around  their  teacher.  "WeTe 
leMTilng  teble  settings,  and  the  difference 
between  table  dhote  and  a  la  carte,"  their 
Instructor  told  me. 

But  she  was  teaching  infinitely  more  I 
discovered:  poise,  positive  attitudes  of  cour- 
tesy, and  the  Importance  of  food  servloe  as 
an  ever-growing  industry.  Later,  I  learned 
that  a  graduate  of  OIC  had  become  night 
manager  for  a  downtown  branch  of  a  food 
chain— motivation.  Indeed,  for  the  trainees. 

In  another  room,  young  Hegross  sat  bef  ot« 


a  battery  of  chattering  machines  learning 
how  to  become  teletypewriter  operators  The 
talk  was  aU  abom  two  OIC  graduates:  a  girt 
who  had  Just  got  her  first  Job  after  only  S 
weeks'  Instruction;  and  a  young  man  who 
was  back  for  advanced  training.  "As  soon 
as  I  finish  another  8  weeks,  I'm  promised  a 
transfer  to  a  branch  office  where  Itl  be  the 
main  operator."  he  said  proudly. 

I  foUowwl  Sullivan  upstairs.  "We  didn't 
have  even  a  screwdriver  to  start."  he  told 
me.  "Now  look  at  this— a  quarter-mUllon 
dollars  of  the  finest  equipment,  all  donated 
by  Philadelphia  Industry :  PhUco.  General 
Electric.  Budd,  and  BeU  Telephone,  among 
others.     Were  In  business."  ; 

Down  the  hall.  In  a  huge  sunny  room. 
Negro  housewives,  many  of  them  <Jn  relief! 
were  learning  power  sewing  In  a  9-weeks' 
course.  "We  make  actual  garments  for 
charity,"  a  young  mother  said,  holding  up  a 
dress.  "Man,  you  shoiUd  see  me  put  In  a 
zipper."  Sullivan  led  the  way  to  the  base- 
ment: what  had  once  been  a  dank,  dark 
hole  with  ankle-deep  water  was  now  a  sheet- 
metal  and  machlnertool  shop  complete  with 
whirring  lathes  and  eager  trainees. ! 

TOTT  ARE  SOICXBODT  | 

I  talked  to  several  OIC  graduates:  the 
young  woman  now  holding  her  flost  good 
Job  In  a  garment  factory;  the  papercutter 
who  realized  his  15-year  ambition  to  get  into 
electronics:  and  Bob  Fisher,  a  30-year-old 
man  with  a  wife  and  7  children.  He  had  been 
"reorganized"  out  of  his  steelmlll  job  and 
forced  onto  welfare.  Fisher  took  g  months' 
training  in  machine-tool  operation  at  OIC, 
and  today  earns  33  an  hour  as  a  .turret-lathe' 
operator.  "We're  paying  the  bills  now,"  he 
told  me,  with  emotion,  "it's  like  a  year  of 
storms,  and  then  aU  of  a  sudden  tihe  sun 
starts  shining." 

How  has  OIC  succeeded  where  other  bcbools 
have  failed? 

"I  think  the  difference,"  Sulllvin  ex- 
plained. "Is  that  people  come  In  here  iflthout 
fear  of  being  ridiculed  or  turned  away  and 
they  see  a  Job  at  the  end."  The  laical 
school  program  U  apt  to  be  too  academic; 
OIO  tries  to  reach  people  where  they  are 
It  Isn't  the  diploma  or  report  car*  that 
counts,  but  a  Job. 

"Here,  they  show  you  what  other  Jfegroes 
have  done."  a  shy  but  ana>ttious  student 
told  me.  Bald  another,  "For  the  first  time 
they  make  you  realize  that  you  are  some- 

REACRINC  THk   TTNRXACRSB 


With  this  fresh,  uplifting  approach,  SuUl- 
van's  self-help  program  Immediately  paid 
dividends.  But  It  also  uncovered  sertous 
problems:  thousands  of  these  disadvan- 
taged—people  from  broken  homes  or  on  wel- 
fare, unwed  mothers,  some  lUlteretee— need- 
ed  preliminary  training  even  to  *nter  OIC 

To  overcome  this  deficiency,  and  «lso  to 
give  some  traliUng  and  IncenUve  to  the  6,000 
hopefuls  on  the  waiting  Usts,  Sullivan  pio- 
neered hU  imlque  prejob  program.    He  ob- 
tained another  abandoned  buUdlng,  this  time 
a  synagogue,    where    1,000   Negro   mea   and 
women  hurried  to  enroU  In  a  3  months"  spe- 
cial course.     The  dingy,  abandoned  tei^e 
was    partlUoned    into    tiny,    noisy    cubicles 
scarcely  conducive  to  teaching  of  any  kind. 
Yet  here,  under  such  inspiring  banoers  as 
Get  ready  for  opportunity,"  I  lUtened   to 
some  memorable  classes.     Frequently    PhU- 
adelphla busLneasmen  were  scheduled  to  Ulk 
about  Jobs  and  how  to  get  them.    Such  Ne«ro 
IdoU  as  Jackie  Robinson  have  spoken  to  Uie 
trainees.     "You  have  to  face  the  same  ob- 
stacles I  had  to  face,"  Jackie  told  the  pre- 
Job  school.    "But  with  faith  and  confidence, 
you  wUl  win."  ■     *^°' 

Am  often  as  he  finds  the  time,  the  tireless 

aiUlvan  visits  the  classes  to  preach  atUtude 

at  up  straight,  young  man,"  he  frequenUv 

admonishes   slouching  studenU.      •'Stick   It 

out.    h«  urges  the  frustrated  and  floundsr- 
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Ing.  "Tou  don't  have  to  ^>end  the  rest  of 
your  lives  on  handouts  and  welfare.  You  are 
part  of  a  historic  demonstration,  and  upon 
your  performance  wUl  depend  the  futures  of 
20  million  pereons  in  our  big  cities  who  have 
been  brainwashed  Into  thinking  they  are 
Inferior.  But  I  teU  you  the  Negro  Is  not 
inferior,  and  genius  is  colorblind." 

■Thus  with  Negro  teUlng  Negro,  Philadel- 
phia is  embarked  on  one  ot  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  programs  not  only 
for  the  Negro  race,  but  for  our  enUre  com- 
plex industrial  society.  "Reaching  the  un- 
reached." SxUUvan  calls  It. 

RecenUy,  the  old  synagogue  was  swept  by 
a  disastrous  fire,  but  with  the  temporary  use 
of  a  National  Guard  Armory  offered  by  Gov 
William  Scranton.  the  resolute  SulUvan  and 
his  devoted  staff  carried  on  with  the  vital 
prejob  program.  , 

BLVJxnart  roB  thk  rurmm 
I*Qn  SuUlvan,  himself  a  product  of 
Chw-leeton,  W.  Va.,  slums,  grew  up  In  a 
broken  home  "on  a  dirt  alley—his  mother 
was  a  313-a-weefc  elevartor  operator,  hie 
father  a  Janitor.  After  being  ordained  he 
prompUy  took  his  ministry  to  the  streets 
He  organized  an  outstanding  youth-employ- 
ment program  In  PhUadelphla,  for  which  be 
won  the  Freedom  Found  aUon  Award.  But 
not  long  ago.  SuUlvan's  name  was  a  flghtln* 
word  In  Philadelphia  business  circles.^ 

In  an  attempt  to  win  more  Jobs  for  Ne- 
groes, he  had  spearheaded  an  aggressive  con- 
sumer boycott  agalnspt  29  top  Philadelphia 
oompanles.  But  the  Important  thing  w«« 
that  Jobs  began  to  open,  and  Negro  leaden 
realized  that  unless  something  was  done  fast 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  quaUfled  Negroes 
abound  to  fill  them.  So  SuUlvan  con^ved 
the  Idea  of  training  through  OIC. 

Fortunately  for  Philadelphia,  the  business 
community  and  the  Negro  leaders  shared  the 
same  fundamental  concerns;  even  before 
Sullivan's  boycott,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
v^  hard  at  work  on  the  general  problem. 
We  had  thousands  of  Jobs  going  begging 
whUe  vre  had  mow  than  100.000  unemntoy! 
ed.  Keeton  Amett,  then  chairman  of  ti 
economic  leader  group  and  now  oonsultaat 
to  both  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  and  to 
A^:f***''5  oi«-  "Our  only  resource,"  says 
Amett,  was  the  unemployed  labor  force 
largely  unakUled  and  largely  Negro.- 

When  SuUlvan's  idea  of  Negroes  training 
Negroes  ;»  help  themselves  oame  up  the 
chamber  of  commerce  promptly  threw  in  its 
resources  and  support  Becognlzlng  a  vsn- 
ture  that  might  well  be  a  model  for  the  Na- 
tlon,  the  U.a.  Department  of  Labor  stepped  In 
with  a  3458,000  grant  for  the  prejob  school- 
probably  the  first  program  of  Its  kind  In  the 
WOTld.  The  Negroes  raised  3100,000  In  a  clty- 
wide  drive;  business  and  Industry  con- 
tributed, and  during  this  past  summer  QIC's 
program  was  granted  31,758.163  by  the  V3  ■ 
Office  of  Economic  Opporttinlty. 

Tet  for  aU  of  Its  success,  the  PhUadelpliU 
venture  U  etUl  a  pUot  project,  with  prob- 
lems. -For  one  thing,  the  level  of  educa- 
tional achievement  of  most  students  U  so 
low  that  It  has  taken  much  longer;  than  we 
^^^"clpated  to  teach  basic  sklUa,"  says 

.♦f*!;^"^'^'  '^^  '*■  ^^^^  success.  OIO  la 
attracting  a  flock  of  visitors  to  study  the 
program.    "WUl  the  blueprint  succeed  else- 

JI^  J^^  r^*  *°  ^""^  PhUadelphla 
Jeadws  with  whom  I  talked  are  convinced  It 
WUl.  but  with  eome^ Important  qualifications: 
Negro  and  white  leaders  must  sit  down  to- 
gether; accept  their  mutual  economic  de- 
pendence; and  recognise  that  this  Is  a  prob- 
lem not  only  for  the  Negro,  but  for  eWy- 
Dody.  The  chances  for  suooess  wUl  be  vasUr 
gireater  U  both  sides  are  able  to  develop  the 
tolerance,  understanding,  and  constructive 
waoarshlp  reprosented  in  PhUadelphla. 
Whenever  coaununltlss  an  abte  to  achieve 
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this  q>irlt.  we  ctu),  mark  another  mllastone 
In  rmce  reUtl(»ia  and  opportunity  In  the 
United  States. 


January  14,  1966 


Wiaconsin  Coll«jre  Stndeatt  Sopport 
Vietnam  Policj  3  to  1 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ?(ILUAM  PROXMIRE 

OF    WISCONSLN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  Januarv  14.  1966 

,  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  Is  one  group  in  America  which  Is 
according  to  myth  critical  of  U.S.  policy 
In  Vietnam,  it  is  the  college  age.  draft 
age  youth.  And  if  there  is  one  section 
that  has  been  at  times  more  isolationist, 
it  has  been  the  Midwest  and  Wisconsin. 
In  the  light  of  this,  recent  polls  on  at- 
titudes toward  our  Vietnam  policies  at 
State  universities  In  Wisconsin  are  very 
interesting  indeed. 

At  Wisconsin  State  University  at 
Whitewater.  73  percent  of  students  polled 
In  a  Vietnam  policy  referendum  support 
the  present  position  of  the  United  States. 
Of  the  remaining  27  percent.  5  percent 
responded  as  undecided  rather  than 
opposed. 

It  is  Interesting  and  heartening  to  note 
that  students  of  the  freshman  and  soph- 
omore classes  most  heavily  voted  in 
favor  of  our  policy  of  refusing  to  yield 
to  pressure  and  threats  against  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam. 

I  also  am  Informed  that  students  at 
two  other  Wisconsin  State  universities 
showed  their  approval  of  their  Govern- 
ment's policy.  The  vote  at  those  uni- 
versities was  between  70  and  80  percent 
favorable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
article  from  the  Royal  Purple,  the  cam- 
pus newspaper  at  Wisconsin  State  Uni- 
versity at  Whitewater,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SBfUITI-THUX    PSBCXNT    StTPPOBT   tT.S.    Vl«T- 
IfAM    PDOCT 

Seventy-three  percent  of  the  student  body 
who  voted  In  Tburaday'i  Vietnam  policy 
referendum  favor  present  VS.  policy  ac- 
cording to  Tom  Hlcklnix>tham.  student 
eouacU  vice  president. 

Seven  hundred  nlnty-flve  students  voted 
in  the  referendum.  Twenty-two  percent  said 
they  did  not  favor  present  policy  and  5  per- 
cent were  undecided. 

AU  students— 6i32a — were  eligible  to  vote 
In  the  referendum. 

The  results  wUl  be  sent  to  United  Council  ' 
Legislative  Committee  Chairman  Frank  Boyle 
to  be  Included  with  referendum  results  at 
the  eight  other  State  universities. 

The  light  turnout  was  probably  due  to 
student's  Ignorance  of  the  Vietnam  situation 
and  VS.  policy,  Hlcklnbotham  said.  Other 
State  universities  held  rallies  pHor  to  refer- 
endums  he  said  and  the  response  was  greater. 

Other  unlverslUes'  results  available  at  this 
time  Indicate  strong  student  support  for  U.S. 
policy  toward  Vietnam. 

Senior  class:  men.  yes  88.  no  3«,  undecided 
1;  percent  In  favor,  70.4.  Women,  yes  34.  no 
4,  undecided  4;  percent  In  fav«',  75.  Total 
vote.  157;  percent  In  favor  71.9. 


Junior  class:  ICen,  yes  77.  no  40,  undecided 
7:  percent  in  favor.  63.1.  Women,  yes  88, 
no  10.  undecided  6;  percent  in  favor  71.7, 
Total  vote  177;  percent  In  favor  64.9. 

SophcMnore  class:  Men.  yes  108.  no  38,  un- 
decided 10;  percent  in  favor  73.  Women, 
yes  66,  no  17,  xindecided  3;  percent  In  favor 
76.7.     Total  vote  327;  percent  In  favor  74.6. 

Freshman  class:  Men.  yes  119.  no  38,  un- 
decided 3;  percent  In  favor  79.3.  Women, 
yes  68.  no  13.  \indeclded  3;  percent  In  favor 
80.9.     Total  vote  234;   percent  In  favor  79.9. 


The  Key  to  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  14.  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Wyoming  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  recently  conducted  an 
essay  contest  on  the  subject  of  "Keys  to 
Freedom."  and  a  number  of  the  prize- 
winning  essays  by  Wyoming  authors  were 
forwarded  to  me. 

I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  essay  on  this  subject 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  Forbes,  of  Sheridan  Coun- 
ty. Wyo.,  who  placed  first  in  the  senior 
division.  I  ask  that  Mrs.  Forbes'  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
cressional"Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Kxt  TO  PaxzDOM 

A  key  must  fit  Its  lock.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  collider  what  the  key  to  freedom  might 
be,  It  U  necessary  first  to  examine  the  con- 
cept of  freedom  Itself.  Since  freedom  has 
been  synonymous  with  Uberty  throughout 
the  American  experience.  I  will  use  the  two 
words  Interchangeably  In  tills  paper. 

To  Americans,  "freedom"  and  "liberty"  are 
words  which  are  known  and  used  from  earli- 
est school  days.  "Uberty"  and  "freedom," 
as  words,  occur  again  and  again  In  those 
documents  which  have  become  sacred  to  our 
American  heritage.  They  are  attractive  words 
and  are  consequently  used  often,  but  fre- 
quently without  real  tho\ight  or  understand- 
ing. How  many  a  first  grader  has  gone 
through  an  entire  year  ending  the  flag  pledge, 
'with  Uverty  and  Justice  for  all "? 

When  considered  aeriovmlj,  however,  ffee- 
d->m  and  Uberty  are  more  than  words  re- 
ptated  In  the  flag  pledge,  memorized  In  the 
Gettysburg  Address,  or  read  In  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 
They  are  living  concepts,  vital  to  us  as  Amer- 
icans. They  ^gnot  be  taken  for  granted  and 
win  not  <^e,.,#Sgtaored  by  anyone  realizing 
the  challenge  W>ffered  by  the  totalitarian 
threat  today. 

A  striking  example  today  of  a  group  of 
people  who  are  vltaUy  concerned  with  free- 
dom as  a  true  and  living  reality  are  the  West 
Berllners.  An  Ideal  must  be  confronted  with 
a  challenge  and  tested  for  It  to  become  a 
conviction.  The  West  Berllners  are  people 
whose  lives  are  a  dally  testimony  to  this 
truth.  Freedom  Is  no  longer  an  Ideal  to 
them;  It  Is  a  conviction. 

Crowded  Into  a  small  oasts  of  freedom,  en- 
tirely urban  in  nature,  over  2  mllUon  people 
live  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Communist 
satellite  naUon  of  East  Germany.  The  two 
sections  of  Berlin  have  been,  since  the  erec- 
tion of  the  wall  In  1061,  virtually  two  differ- 
ent cities.  The  wall,  topped  with  broken 
glass  and  barbed  wire.  Its  massive  solidarity 
punctuated  with  watchtowers.  pacing  hlood- 
hoimds  on  34-hour  vigil,  and  occasional 
flashes  of  light  as  sunlight  meets  metal  of 


bayonet  or  binoculars.  Is  the  grim  daily  re- 
minder to  these  people  of  how  precious  and 
tentative  freedom  can  be.  What  a  use  for 
the  barbed  wire  which  was  first  invented  lor 
the  cattlemen  of  the  Western  Plains.  But  In 
this  smaU  although  crucial  area  of  the  world, 
freedom  can  be  the  width  of  one  narrow  wall 
or  the  nine  persons  who  lose  their  lives  for 
the  one  who  escapes  without  harm. 

WUl  we  Americans  have  to  be  completely 
surrounded  by  an  authorltarLan  system, 
pushed  to  the  point  where  each  day  our  free- 
dom Is  held  in  delicate  balance,  before  we 
no  lon^fer  take  our  heritage  for  granted? 
Because  historical  and  geographical  factors 
lor  the  America  of  the  1960'8  are  far  differ- 
ent from  those  which  led  to  the  phenomenon 
of  a  divided  Germany  and  Berlin,  physical 
strangulation  may  not  be  a  threat.  We 
could,  however,  fall  prey  to  an  ideological 
bondage,  for  Idieas  know  no  mountain,  river, 
ocean,  or  man  made  line  as  a  boundary. 
Science  and  technology  have  virtually  shrunk 
the  physical  world  to  the  size  of  a  plnhead;  It 
Is  for  us  to  see  that  social  and  economic 
problems  which  have  mushroomed  with  ur- 
banization and  a  rapidly  Increasing  popula- 
tion, do  not  reduce  our  ideological  heritage 
to  the  same  minute  scope. 

Many  of  us  have  too  long  assumed  that 
fvsedom  was  a  gift  miraculously  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  further 
that  it  would  always  be  ours  to  pass  on  to 
our  children.  We  have  not  bothered  to  com- 
prehend what  Ufe  might  be  like  were  we 
to  be  denied  this  freedom.  However,  in- 
herent in  the  concept  of  freedom  is  the  re- 
sponsibility to  preserve  it.  We  cannot  think 
of  freedom  as  simply  the  absence  of  re- 
straints, the  7- year-old's  dream  of  being  able 
to  do  what  one  pleases.  For  man  to  be 
truly  free,  there  must  be  a  balance  between 
the  todlvldual's  rights  and  the  limits  he  has 
Imposed  on  himself  via  society.  Should  the 
rights  of  the  individual  become  too  heavily 
weighted,  the  result  w»uld  be  anarchy. 
This  is  as  antithetical  to  freedom  as  the 
other   alternative:    absolute   authority. 

The  key  to  freedom  today  is  education.  In 
the  first  place  It  Is  education  which  enhances 
the  integrity  of  the  individual  so  that  he 
will  feel  strongly  enough  about  his  individ- 
uality to  stand  up  for  his  rights  and  the 
rights  of  all  mankind,  and  not  become  as  In- 
human as  the  numbers  by  which  he  Is  now 
Identified. 

Secondly,  It  is  education  which  makes  free- 
dom meaningful  in  Ught  of  the  totalitarian 
challenge.  This  includes  insight  into  the 
nature  of  totalitarianism,  the  American  heri- 
tage, and  it  Involves  travel,  either  actual  or 
vicarious,  to  experience  firsthand  the  unique- 
ness of  each  nation  and  realize  by  compari- 
son those  things  which  are  a  source  of  pride 
and  are  so  precious  to  Americans. 

Thirdly,  and  equally  important.  It  is  edu- 
cation which  develops  an  Informed  and  con- 
cerned electOTate  of  Individuals  who  take  an 
acUve  part  in  the  political  and  economic 
life  of  the  Nation,  furthering  the  democraUc 
form  of  government  and  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Education  in  this  broad  sense  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  classroom  nor  to  those  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21.  It  Is  a  continuing  and 
Integral  part  of  any  vigorous  and  active  Ufe. 
A  weU -educated  populace  is  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  America  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  concept  of  freedom  for  the 
next  generation,  a  meaningful  education 
which  geto  people  to  think  for  themselves  In 
a  construcUve  manner  Is  the  single  sure  biU- 
wark  against  an  authoritarian  Ideology.  As 
a  nation  we  must  be  morally  strong.  Free- 
dom must  be  more  than  an  Ideal  to  which  we 
give  lipservlce;  to  be  secure  it  must  become 
a  convicUon  with  each  one  of  us.  To  assure 
a  good  fit,  the  lock  must  be  reexamined  on 
occasion  and  the  shape  of  the  key,  but  not 
Its  nature,  should  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
So,  too,  must  we  reevaluate  our  concept  of 
freedom  and  adjxist  our  phUosophy  of  educa- 
tion so  that  the  two  may  be  congruent 
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AcheioB    OB    Oar    Vietnam    Policy: 
A*  Asian  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Dean  Acheson,  one  of  our  out- 
standing Secretaries  of  State,  and  dur- 
ing a  trying  period  In  our  coimtry's  and 
the  world's  history  has  written  an  inter- 
esting and  sound  article  on  South  Viet- 
nam, which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  January  16,  1966.  The  views  of 
former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
which  I  include  in  my  remarks,  are 
worthy  of  profound  consideration. 
Acheson  on  Ouk  Vietnam  Polict  :  An  Asian 

GaEECE 

(By  Dean  Acheson) 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  pcrilcy  of 
the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressiire." 

The  country  referred  to  was  poor.  Its 
poverty  aggravated  by  foreign  occupation 
and  years  of  warfare.  GuerrlUas  were  creat- 
ing political  chaos  and  making  economic  re- 
covery Impossible.  The  existence  of  the  state 
itself  was  threatened  by  large  forces  suppUed. 
organized,  and  led  by  neighboring  Com- 
munist movements.  Many  of  these  forces 
had  taken  part  in  the  struggle  against  for- 
eign occupation. 

The  Communist  leaders  had  previously 
signed  an  agreement  for  peace  but  had  hid- 
den their  weapons  and  resimied  the  conflict 
at  the  first  signs  of  recovery.  The  national 
military  forces  were  imequal  to  the  renewed, 
foreign  aided  and  directed  attack. 

The  country's  government  was  far  from 
any  democratic  Ideal.  Previous  aid  had 
proved  inadequate.  The  American  Govern- 
ment had  to  decide  whether  to  go  further 
with  ftinds.  armaments,  and  the  necessary 
mlUtary  advisers.  The  President's  conclusion 
was  summed  up  in  the  sentence  quoted 
above. 

THX  TS0MAN  DOCTSINt 

The  year  was  1947,  the  country.  Greece- 
the  President,  Truman;  and  the  policy  enun- 
ciated, the  Truman  doctrine.  It  InstanUy 
received  bipartisan  support  In  Congress  and 
for  nearly  20  years,  during  four  administra- 
tions, has  been  the  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Under  it  necessary  help  was  given  In 
Greece.  Turkey.  Korea,  Lebanon,  and  now  In 
Vietnam  to  prevent  Communist  takeover  "by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressiu-e  "  or 
by  both. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  when  the  policy  was 
first  adotped.  the  United  States  was  In  the 
early  stages  of  its  education  In  methods  of 
Communist  conquest.  In  the  Immediate 
postwar  years  it  learned  how,  in  countries 
occupied  by  Soviet  armies,  Commimist  re- 
gimes were  set  up  under  the  protection 
and  opposition  liquidated.  This  happened 
throughout  Eastern  Europe. 

The  next  step  was  attempted  In  oountrtes 
left  In  confusion  by  the  war  but  not  oocu- 
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pled  by  Soviet  troops.  Here  Interiial  sub- 
version, instigated  and  suppUed  and  con- 
troUed  by  outside  Communist  states,  made 
an  armed  bid  to  take  over  the  government. 
This  was  the  form  used  In  Greece  and  eastern 
Turkey.  The  Truman  doctrine  labeled  this 
as  aggressive  Communist  expansion  and  an- 
nounced the  necessity  of  stopping  U.  The 
aggression  failed  due  to  massive  help  given 
by  the  United  States. 

The  next  stage  of  the  Communlsti  assault 
did  away  with  pretense.  South  Kqrea  was 
openly  Invaded  by  organized  army  units  from 
the  Communist  base  outside.  American  and 
allied  Armed  Forces  successfully  camfe  to  the 
aid  of  South  Korea. 


WAK  OF  LIBERATION 

The  current  method  of  Conununlsti expan- 
sion, employed  in  Vietnam,  Is  the  sO-called 
war  of  national  Uberatlon.  In  the*  wars 
there  is  an  attempt,  as  there  was  In  Greece 
to  cloak  as  an  internal  Insurrection  C^mmu- 
nUt  subversion  directed  and  suppUe*  from 
outside,  and  there  Is  added  a  Korea-like  In- 
vasion by  regular  army  formations  fr*m  the 
nelghbCMlng  Communist  state. 

Our  decision  to  help  South  Vletnani  resist 
this  attempted  subjugation  Involves  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  all  of  which  were  already 
public  and  established  by  i960.  They  In 
turn  resulted  from  an  appreciation  W  the 
lessons  of  the  1930"s— Manchuria,  Etiiiopla, 
the  Rhlneland,  CzechoslovaWa^-^Jiat  Agres- 
sion must  either  be  met  early  before  It  has 
gathered  momentum  or  It  will  have  to  be 
checked  later  under  more  adverse  conditions. 

SAME  OLD  COMPLAINTS  ] 

The  complaints  now  raised  at  pirotest 
meetings  on  Vietnam  are  the  same  which 
have  been  directed  against  all  our  efforts  to 
aid  peoples  resisting  Communist  subjuga- 
tion. Our  opponents  are  usually  praised  and 
those  we  are  aiding  criticized. 

We  were  told  that  tlie  terrorists,  gueirUas 
and  belligerents  in  Greece  were  patriot*  who 
had  fought  the  Nazis  and  whose  aim  was 
to  replace  a  corrupt,  demoralized  goicem- 
ment;  that  the  evidence  that  they  were  serv- 
ing foreign  Commimlst  purposes  was  filmsy- 
and  that  the  United  States  was  Intervening 
In  a  purely  Greek  clvU  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  Government  was  denounced 
as  weak,  unrepresentative  of  the  people^  par- 
ticularly of  the  resUtance,  and  as  the  creature 
of  the  Western  allies. 

Similar  unflattering  comments  were  made 
about  the  late  Syngman  Rhee,  President  of 
Korea,  But  the  fact  now  seems  too  plaih  for 
argument  that  in  both  Greece  and  Korea  the 
intervention  and  help  of  the  United  Skates 
preserved  the  opportunity  to  develop  toiward 
democratic  government  by  consent.  No  such 
similar  development  can  be  noted  In  neigh- 
boring Balkan  States  or  North  Korea.  ' 

So,  today.  It  Is  argued  that  govemme»t  in 
Vietnam  Is  not  and  has  not  been  d*mo- 
cratlc  and,  therefore.  Is  unworthy  of  Ainer- 
Ican  support.  But  the  existence  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  Is  not  the  criterion  of  worthi- 
ness of  American  support.  That  criteri<iin  Is 
determined  and  demonstrated  effort  Ini  re- 
sUtlng  attempted  subjugation.  Can  theije  be 
more  Impressive  evidence  of  such  determina- 
tion and  effort  among  the  people  of  8«»uth 
Vietnam  than  they  are  now  giving?  For 
ttiey  are  flghtlng  on  after  suffering  mlllWy 
and  civilian  casualties  which  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  populations  are  equal  to  near- 
ly 1  million  American  wmnititliiB  Thatr  Don- 
ly  military  easualttes  ob  the  same  basis  mn 


fully  10  times  greater  tiian  those  we  suffered 
in  Korea. 

When,  as  In  China  and  Cuba,  a  govern- 
ment facing  Communist-led  forces  failed  to 
retain  ttie  support  of  Its  people,  its  numeri- 
cally superior  forces  simply  melted  away. 
But  In  South  Vietnam  the  government  forces 
continue  to  grow  in  numbers  and  aggressive- 
ness. 

Not  a  single  political  flgure  or  politically 
significant  group  In  South  Vietnam  at  the 
time  Diem  was  overthrown  or  since  has 
shifted  allegiance  to  the  Vletcong  or  been 
unwilling  to  continue  the  struggle. 

MILLION  KEFTTCEZS 

Finally,  there  Is  the  rec<»d  of  those  who 
voted  wltli  their  feet,  the  million  refugees 
who  left  the  north  for  South  Vietnam  after 
the  Geneva  accord  of  1954  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  refugees  who  in  1965  alone 
have  left  Vletcong  areas  for  government- 
controlled  ones.  The  South  Vietanamese  peo- 
ple wid  army  are  fuUy  Justifying  American 
assistance  by  willingly  continuing  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  what  remains  their  struggle 
for  independence. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  also  In  Saigon  and 
in  Washington  not  only  determination  to 
suppress  the  belligerency,  but  an  understand- 
ing of  the  Importance  of  political  consent  in 
furthering  the  struggle  for  independence. 

In  South  Vietnam,  even  in  the  midst  erf 
devastating  warfare,  the  maneuvering  and  In- 
stablUty  which  have  characterized  the  gov- 
ernment since  the  faU  bf  Diem  show  both  a 
shift  in  power  and  attempts  to  reach  the  new 
balance  by  taking  into  account  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  Buddhists,  the  Catholics  the 
civilian  polltlcUns,  the  military  establish- 
ment, students,  the  sects,  and  the  geographic 
regions.  =     o    »- 

The  search  for  such  a  balance  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  poUUcal  method,  but  there  has 
also  been  progress  In  that  direction.  Though 
It  seems  to  have  largely  escaped  public  notice 
elections  for  the  municipal  and  provincial' 
councUs  were  hdd  in  South  Vietnam  last 
May.  Observers  agree  that  they  were  con- 
ducted in  a  fair  and  orderly  manner  and  that 
the  candidates  substantially  reflected  local 
sentiments.  Over  half  the  eligible  voters 
were  registered  ajid  over  70  percent  of  those 
registered  actually  voted.  In  North  Vietnam 
there  can  be  found,  of  course,  no  glimmering 
of  democratic  political  method. 

VITAL  TO  tTNTTED  STATES 

The  fate  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  Is  of  the 
same  vital  concern  to  the  United  Stetes  as 
that  of  those  whom  in  the  past  we  have 
helped  to  resist  subjugation.  Indeed  the 
sltuatloriWn  Asia  today  Is  reminiscent  of  the 
problems  the  United  Stetes  confronted  In 
Europe  in  1947.  The  United  Stetes  faces  in 
Communist  China  an  aggressive  nation  im- 
bued with  the  same  primitive  Communist 
theology  which  tUe  Soviet  Union  had  20  years 
ago,  and  possessing  (as  the  Soviet  Union  did) 
mUitery  resources  far  greater  than  those  of 
her  neighbors.  The  area  to  the  south  af- 
flicted by  foreign  occupation  and  years  of 
war.  offers  an  invltetlon  to  aggression  by 
means  of  ths  war  of  national  liberation. 
Only  the  United  Stetes  has  the  resources  to 
make  resistance  possible. 

The  Chinese  Communists  have  made  it 
clear  that  Vietnam  Is  another  test  of  that 
^tegy  In  Asia  tat  the  aggrandisement  of 
tbe  Communist  worid.  TUe  Communist 
CTiine«  minister  ot  defense.  Marshal  Lin 
"SO,  in  a  speech  on  Sertember  3.  referring 
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to  Nortli  America  and  Western  Europe  a« 
tbe  "cities  of  tbe  world"  and  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  aa  the  "rural  areas." 
declared  that  "contemporary  world  revolu- 
tion also  presents  a  picture  of  the  enclrcle- 
mmt  at  clUes  by  the  rural  areas."  In  Its 
policy  of  "encirclement  of  the  cities."  South- 
east Asia  has  the  strate^c  significance  of 
flanking  the  Indian  subcontinent,  facing  the 
Philippines,  and  straddling  the  passage  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

With  appropriate  discount  for  verbal 
bluster,  Communist  China  has  shown  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  realities  of  power.  Tliepe 
Is  siirely  no  territory  which  Conuniuilst 
China  desires  more  ardently  than  Formosa. 
Neverthelan,  China's  recognition  of  the  rast 
force  which  the  United  States  can  bring  to 
bear  In  Asia  has  caused  the  Communist  lead- 
ership to  refrain  from  attacking  Formosa. 
The  same  appreciation  of  superior  might  Is 
•fiown  by  Chinese  unwillingness  directly  to 
challenge  the  United  SUtes  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

The  American  aim  In  South  Vietnam  is 
neither  to  destroy  China  nor  North  Vietnam. 
It  Is  rather  to  continue  the  policy  established 
by  President  Tnunan  of  assisting  free  na- 
tions to  resist  subjugation  until  the  Commu- 
nist stAtes  become  convinced  that  cheap  vic- 
tories are  not  possible  and  that  the  cost  of 
aggresaton  Is  too  great. 

Tbe  success  of  this  policy  may  te  seen  In 
the  growing  moderation  which  has  marked 
Russian  policy  In  the  past  15  years.  In  time 
China,  too.  may  grasp  the  fact  that  aggres- 
sion Is  unrewarding  and  choose  to  focus  her 
energies  on  her  vast  Internal  problems  while 
playing  a  more  matiue  role  In  tbe  Intema- 
tlooal  system. 


Brooklya  Pd>lk  Library  Preschool 
'^      Profrma 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    t*«W    TO*K 

IN  THI  SENATK  OP  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  JAWTS.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
the  Congress  wlU  be  considering  renewal 
of  the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1964 — Public  Law  88-269.  In  this 
connection  It  is  of  Interest  to  note  the  use 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has  made  of 
theae  funds  through  Its  preschool  pro- 
grams. 

From  the  start  of  the  Brooklyn  project 
In  mld-Pebruary  of  last  year  to  the  end 
of  October,  a  total  of  2.442  programs  had 
been  presented  for  36,217  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  3  and  5.  The  programs 
were  presented  at  day  care  centers,  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools,  housing  proj- 
ects, community  centers,  churches,  and 
libraries  throughout  Brooklyn. 

The  sessions  have  been  conducted  by 
preschool  library  aids,  college  graduates 
Interested  In  working  with  yoimg  chil- 
dren. These  aids  have  been  given  Inten- 
sive training  to  Introduce  them  to  tbe 
Brooklyn  Public  Ubrarys  philosophy  of 
aervloe.  the  selection  of  materials  for 
youngsters,  as  well  as  the  techniques  of 
presentaUon.  There  are  16  of  theae 
library  aids  and  they  present  an  average 
of  70  to  73  programs  weekly. 

A  tyidcal  preachool  program  may  be 
divided  Into  two  parts  and  last  approxi- 
mately an  hour.    The  first  and  formal 


half  Is  devoted  to  telling  stories,  sep- 
arated either  by  poetry,  songs,  finger 
games  or  Imaginative  play.  During  the 
second,  or  browsing  part,  the  storyteller 
distributes  books  used  In  the  program 
as  well  as  others  she  has  brought  for  the 
children. 

Programs  such  as  this  play  a  construc- 
tive role  In  orienting  young  children  to- 
ward learning  and  are  Illustrative  of  the 
dividends  from  Public  Law  8&-269,  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 


Tounumeat  of  Rotes,  Patadeu,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  cauroRifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include  In  the 
Appendix  today  for  the  benefit,  of  my 
colleagues,  the  column  by  Mr.  Ed  Delaney 
concerning  the  traditional  New  Year's 
Day  Rose  Parade  in  Pasadena,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  10,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Valley  Times.     It  Is  as  follows: 

ToTTaNSjcxMT  Or  Rosas,  Pasaob; a,  Caur. 

There  Is  sUll  hope  for  the  Nation.  The 
tradltlofial  New  Tear's  Day  Rose  Parade  In 
Pasadena  served  to  reassure  us.  It  Is  Amer- 
icana— particularly  Westsm  Americana  at  Its 
colorful  and  cultural  best.  This  year's  event, 
perhaps  all  unintentionally,  seemed  to  leav« 
with  us  a  most  hopeful  Impression — that 
ot  American  youth  as  they  really  are  and  not 
ts  a  segment  of  them  throughout  the  Na- 
tion would  have  lu  believe  Is  the  pattern  for 
posterity  to  record. 

In  recent  yean  we  have  been  surfeited  with 
scenes  of  unkempt.  Ul-mannered.  grotesqus- 
ly  dressed  and  obviously  IntellectuaUy  ado- 
lescent individuals  who  clutter  up  college 
campuses  and  get  themselves  photographed 
In  "rights"  parades  Uiat  are  often  wrong. 
Those  specimens  of 'mentally  arrested  hu- 
manity— becauss  of  the  undue  publicity 
given  them — have  given  a  bad  name  to  the 
millions  of  youths  who  undoubtedly  detest 
the  cany,  noddy-nonny  nondescripts  for  what 
they  really  are. 

It  seems  that  ttils  year's  parade  had  an 
unusually  large  number  of  fine,  alert,  smiling 
tastefully  attired  and  enthusiastic  young 
men  and  women  who  could  alokost  cause  ths 
whole  event  to  be  called  Touth  on  Parade. 
It  ''M  »  delightful  treat  to  see  the  real  young 
America.  They  were  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  synthetic  Greenwich  Village  breed  of 
creeps  of  hotb  genders,  and  their  Hollywood 
coxxnterparu.  who  get  themselves  Into  news 
pictures  and  In  miles  of  TV  films  that  add  to 
ths  boredccn  of  the  viewers. 

Those  hundreds  and  thousands  ot  healthy 
and  happy  young  people  in  the  Rose  Parade 
were,  for  the  most  part,  from  sections  of  this 
country  that  the  supercilious  egoists  In  those 
older  setoamenu  along  the  Atlantic  coast  dls- 
dalnfully  refer  to  as  the  "hinterland."  Thank 
Heaven.  It  distinguishes  them  from  the 
borderline  •peclmens  who  have  been  suoceas- 
fuUy  proJscUng  themselves  Into  th«  llm»- 
Ugbt. 

Our  SUte  Department  and  the  nabobs  In 
Washington  who  determine  the  type  of  "cul- 
tural" displays  and  entertainment  the  United 
8t»*w  should  lend  abroad,  can  find  nothing 
oomparable  to  a  film  of  the  entire  Pasadena 
parade.  Send  that  to  the  unsanitary  and 
often  onappredattve  parts  of  the  world.  It 
would  bs  far  mors  entertaining  and  educa- 


tional than  a  covey  at  clarinetists,  a  bevy  of 
ballet  dancers  or  a  motley  array  of  HoUy- 
wood's  part-time  performers  In  something  of 
dubious  njerlt. 

Nothing  that  Is  spawned  In  New  York, 
Paris.  London  or  any  other  part  of  the  world 
even  approximates  the  Rose  Parade  In  Imag- 
inative creations,  floral  beauty,  or  artistic 
design.  Having  seen  many  of  the  "arty" 
exhibitions  on  five  continents  and  both  hemi- 
spheres for  nearly  40  years,  my  vote  for  high- 
est award  must  go  to  the  designers  of  Pasa- 
dena's annual  carnival  of  color. 

Let  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  see  thu  evidence  of  America's  artis- 
tic achievement.  Perhape  then  the  vlew«r8 
will  not  put  much  credence  In  the  Com- 
munist canard  that  the  capitalist  United 
States  Is  a  warmonger  Intent  on  building 
only  missiles  of  destruction  Instead  of  floral 
displays. 

Although  It  was  the  glow^of  exuberant 
youth  that  seemed  to  permeate  this  year's 
parade,  the  older  generation  also  rated  high 
honors.  The  fathers  and  mothers  who  rode 
expensively  saddled  horses  kept  alive  the  col- 
orful history  of  the  Old  West.  But  It  was 
the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men  and  women 
from  California,  Colorado.  Arizona,  Iowa, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  and  other  paru  of  the 
country  who  p>resented  us  with  a  new  look. 
Tne  marching  bands,  the  seemingly  Indefa- 
tigable majorettes,  the  musicians  and  corps 
of  young  folk  of  the  right  kind,  hold  out  a 
hope  for  future  generaUons.    Ood  bless  'em 
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Testoaoaial    Diaaer 
Jalios  Foster,  Jr., 
Beach,  NJ. 


to    tbe    Honorable 
of  Point  Pleasant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  Hxw  JxasxT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days 
ago  the  Honorable  Jullvis  Poster,  Jr.  of 
Point  Pleasant  Beach,  N.J.,  was  honored 
at  a  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement as  tax  collector  in  the  borough 
of  Bay  Head.  This  was  an  unusual  trib- 
ute on  several  counts,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  a  copy  of  the  release  announc- 
ing the  event  and  the  text  of  a  telegram 
I  sent  to  him 

There  being  no  objection,  «ie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

TKSTlMOIflAl.  DiNNni  TO  HoN.   JtJUXJS  PtoSTKR 

J» .  Ca«  or  BxACOif  MAifOB  Hortt,  Point 

PUUSAWT  BBACR.  N  J. 

I  wUh  I  coxUd  be  with  you  tonight  as  you 
gather  Ui  tribute  to  Julius  Poster,  who  U  re- 
Urlng  after  64  years  as  tax  collector  In  the 
Borough  of  Bay  Head.  There  Is  no  quesUon 
but  that  Ui.  Poster  has  achieved  some  kind 
of  record  for  longevity  In  a  post  that  might 
have  made  any  other  person  holding  it  very 
unpopiilar  with  fellow  townsmen.  Mr.  Postsr 
has  managed  to  ertract  "Caesar's  due"  from 
the  cltlssns  of  Bay  Head  In  stsadlly  lncr««- 
Ing  amounu  over  the  decades  be  has  served 
as  tax  collector  without  any  ensiMng  loss  of 
friendships.  The  salute  to  him  this  evening 
U  an  indication  of  the  esteem  and  affection 
In  which  ha  Is  held  by  fellow  residents.  I 
can  only  wUh  for  him  many  more  years  of 
satisfaction  and  happiness,  surrotmded  by 
the  friends  and  neighbors  who  have  come  to 
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mean  so  much  In  the  life  of  this  public-spir- 
ited Indlvldiul. 

CurivtLD  P.  Case, 

US.  Senator. 

Bat  Head,  N.J. — ^The  man  who  has  made 
a  business  of  collecting  money  during  work- 
ing hours  longer  than  anybody  else  In  the 
United  States  Is  calling  It  quits  the  flrst  of 
the  year. 

Julius  Poster.  Jr.,  tax  collector  In  tbe 
Borough  of  Bay  Head  since  1900,  resigns  the 
end  of  this  year  with  the  longest  record  In 
the  Nation  of  continuous  service  as  a  muni- 
cipal tax  collector. 

Foster.  88  years  old.  will  be  honored  for 
his  64  years  in  office  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
given  Saturday,  January  8.  1966,  by  the  of- 
ficial family  of  the  borough  and  friends  and 
relatives,  at  the  Beacon  Manor  Hotel,  Point 
Pleasant  Beach. 

Having  collected  millions  of  dollars  d\ir- 
Ing  his  career.  Poster  surpasses  the  previous 
record  of  67  years  in  office,  held  by  a  fellow 
New  Jerseyite,  Walter  C.  Black,  tax  collector 
of  E:ast  Windsor  Township,  who  retired  In 
1959. 

The  business  of  collecting  taxes  In  Bay 
Head  has  Increased  many  times  since  Poster 
took  office  on  May  7,  1900.  In  his  first  year, 
he  took  in  a  total  of  S5,005  In  tax  dollars; 
In  1965.  he  collected  $465,348.17. 

When  he  first  got  the  Job,  he  was  told  It 
was  temporary  "until  someone  permanent 
can  be  found  to  do  the  work."  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  complete  the  imexpired  term  of 
his  grandfather.  Daniel  T.  Stamford,  who 
moved  out  of  the  town  to  Brielle,  N.J.  In 
1901,  Foster  was  elected  by  fellow  townsmen, 
a  hab^t  which  was  continued  by  the  three 
following  generations.  He  can't  remember 
when  anybody  opposed  him  at  the  polls. 
"Surely,  nobody  mn  against  me  seriously," 
he  recalls. 

Oldtimers  here  remember  that  PVister's 
father  was  tax  assessor  when  his  son  became 
collector.  The  family  team  conducted  the 
borough's  tax  biislness  for  more  than  a 
quarter  century,  from  1900  to  1927  when 
Julius  Poster.  Sr..  died. 

During  his  64  years  as  tax  collector,  Poster 
took  care  of  his  full-time  Job  without  extra 
help. 

The  next  few  days,  before  the  year's  end 
and  retirement,  he  will  rise  as  usual  at  6 
am.,  putter  around  his  home  until  9  o'clock, 
and  then  spend  his  customary  6-hour  day  In 
the  tax  office  In  the  Borough  Hall. 

Over  40  years.  Poster  was  In  the  plumbing 
business  here.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
!n  Bay  Head  who  designed  and  produced 
the  borough's  sewerage  system,  buUt  In  1911 
far  ahead  of  other  local  municipalities.  He 
la  a  charter  member  of  the  Bay  Head  Plre 
Department  and  served  as  Its  treasurer  from 
1936  to  1958. 

Poster  was  never  married.  He  lives  today 
with  two  of  his  sisters,  Miss  Ruth  C.  Poster 
and  Miss  Esther  Poster,  in  their  home  at 
601  West  Lake  Avenue  here.  His  brother, 
Samuel  P.  Poster.  Uvea  In  Springfield.  Mass., 
and  another  sister,  Mrs.  Roy  P.  StrifDer,  Uves 
In  Berkey,  Ohio. 

The  veteran  municipal  official  was  born  In 
Jackson  Township  In  1877.  and  moved  to 
Bay  Head  early  In  his  youth.  He  attended 
school  here  and  In  West  Point  Pleasant. 
When  he  was  sworn  in  as  tax  collector  for 
the  first  time,  he  recalls  that  Charles  L. 
Clayton  was  mayor  and  John  J.  Porsythe  was 
borough  clerk. 

In  1961,  Foster  was  named  senior  tax  col- 
lector of  New  Jersey  and  received  honors 
given  him  by  the  Municipal  Receivers.  Tax 
Collectors  and  Treasurers  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
League  of  Municipalities. 

Poster  Is  a  lifelong  Republican.  His  record 
In  office  has  been  praised  by  Senator  Cuf- 
»o«D  P.  Case,  RepubUcan.  of  New  Jersey,  who 
plans  to  cite  the  veteran  tax  collector  offi- 
daUy  next  month  before  tbe  U.S.  Senate. 


Similar  expressions  of  congratulations  for 
Poster's  achievements  have  come  from  the 
Federation  of  Tax  Administrators,  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Assessing  Officers, 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Mxinlclpal 
Clerks. 

A  special  citation  will  be  presented  to 
Poster  by  the  Ocean  County  Board  of  Chosen 
Freeholders. 

In  reminiscing  about  his  early  days  In  Bay 
Head.  Poster  said:  "The  Borough  didn't 
amount  to  much  In  the  way  of  houses  around 
1900  although  it  was  a  popular  resort.  When 
I  first  took  over  the  collector's  Job,  the  total 
assessment  was  $215,000.  The  biggest 
place  in  town  was  the  Bluff's  Hotel  on  East 
Avenue.  I  guess  it  was  built  In  1898  or  1899. 
but  It  seems  like  it  was  always  there. 

"I  was  here  during  the  bUzzard  of  1888. 
That  was  really  something.  We  were  snowed 
In  for  a  week.  There  wasn't  any  train-service 
from  a  Monday  to  a  Friday.  I  think  some  of 
the  drifts  must  have  been  8  to  10  feet  high." 

When  he  moved  here  there  were  only  10 
houses  In  the  borovigh,  he  recalls.  Most  of 
them  were  sununer  homes,  he  said,  and  the 
now  fully  developed  bayfront  on  Barnegat 
Bay  was  then  "inhabited  by  mosquitoes." 

Poster  has  a  good  word  for  his  fellow 
townsmen  as  taxpayers.  "Most  of  them  pay 
their  taxes  with  no  trouble."  he  said.  "And, 
besides,  the  law  has  a  way  of  dealing  with 
those  who  don't." 


President  Johnson's  State  of  the  Union 
Message 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  lossissiFPi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  President's  state  of 
the  Union  message  before  this  body,  I  was 
reminded  of  a  Texas  horsetrader,  who 
brought  horses  Into  our  community  when 
I  was  a  boy.  He  was  always  quick  to  tell 
you  all  about  the  horse's  good  qualities, 
but  dellbei-ately  omitted  the  faults  that 
might  cause  disaster  later  on. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  of  all  of  the  magnifi- 
cent accomplishments  of  his  so-called 
Great  Society  during  1965,  and  of  the 
great  period  of  prosperity  that  our  coun- 
try Is  supposed  to  be  enjoying.  But,  there 
are  some  points  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society  administration  that  Mr.  John- 
son did  not  mention  In  his  annual  report. 

One  of  Uie  many  facts  that  he  did  not 
discuss  was  our  Nation's  cost  of  living. 
On  two  different  occasions,  once  In  July 
and  again  in  December  our  cost  of  liv- 
ing jumped  to  all  time  highs.  In  telling 
how  good  our  economy  Is,  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  bring  up  anything  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  gold  reserves  and  how  our 
gold  stockpiles  In  Port  Knox  reached  a 
new  record  low  this  past  summer.  He 
did  not  tell  us  it  was  not  the  taxpayers 
but  the  "States'  liabilities"  that  want 
home  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

President  Johnson  asked  Congress  to 
take  away  the  Individual's  freedom  of 
choice,  the  freedom  he  has  to  choose 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  join  a  labor 
union.  He  failed  to  mention  toat  last 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  land, 
that  applauded  his  every  action,  ruled 


that  an  Individual  could  be  a  Com- 
munist and  still  be  the  head  of  a  labor 
union  In  America.  And,  he  forgot  to  tell 
us  that  strikes  during  1  month  alone  last 
year.  In  the  same  unions  we  would  be 
strengthening,  put  over  220.000  workers 
out  of  work. 

President  Johnson  told  us  In  his  re- 
port how  great  our  farm  policy  Is,  and 
how  much  better  off  the  farmer  Is  today 
than  ever  before.  I  have  never  seen  the 
farmer  making  less  profit  and  more  dis- 
satisfied than  he  is  today. ,  You  heard 
nothing  about  how  our  fann  debt  has 
jumped  up  nearly  50  percent  since  1961 — 
or  that  our  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
spending  more  tax  dollars  to  serve  less 
farms  today  than  ever  before. 

When  he  talked  about  Vietnam.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  forgot  to  mention  that 
combat  casualties  over  there  last  year 
amounted  to  over  5.500  men — or  that  we 
had  1,365  servicemen  killed  in  action. 
The  bad  thing  about  the  so-called  Great 
Society's  Vietnam  policy  is  that  we  are 
exactly  where  we  were  1  year  ago.  He  Is 
still  operating  on  the  policy  of  contain- 
ing and  appeasing  communism.  We're 
still  not  winning  in  Vietnam,  and  he 
made  no  claim  that  we  intend  to  win. 

The  five-point  foreign  policy  as  out- 
lined in  the  state  of  the  Union  message 
expanded  beyond  reason  our  present  pol- 
icy of  appeasement  at  the  cost  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  At  one  point  the 
President  said  "The  fifth  and  most  im- 
portant principle  of  our  foreign  policy  Is 
support  of  national  Independence."  But 
he  made  no  mention  whatsoever  about 
why  we  haven't  followed  this  policy  with 
regard  to  Rhodesia — wher^  we  have  done 
just  the  («3poslte. 

In  all  of  this,  I  come  to  one  conclusion, 
it  Is  not  only  what  President  Johnson 
said  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message  but 
what  he  did  not  say  that  is  frightening 
to  me. 

After  1  year  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society,  with  the  increases  in  crime.  Im- 
morality, bitterness,  and  insecurity,  I 
think  the  citizenship  of  our  Nation  will 
admit  that  our  society  is  in  worse  shape 
now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
our  Nation. 

Job  Corpsman's  Mother  Writes  Christmas 
Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

OP  CAuroaKiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  our  very  able  com- 
missioner of  reclamation.  Mr.  Floyd 
Domlny,  under  date  of  January  11.  1966, 
enclosing  a  copy  of  an  article  from  the 
Trinity  We^ly  Journal,  of  Weaver- 
vllle.  Calif.,  for  Decemhar  23.  1965. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  text  of  the 
letter  which  a  constituent  of  mine  wrote 
to  the  Lewlston  Job  Corps  Center. 

The  Lewlston  Job  Corps  Center  is 
maintained  at  the  former  construction 
camp  for  the  Greater  Trinity  Unit  of 
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the  Central  Valley  project  near  Weaver- 
vllle. 

In  the  letter,  the  woman  comments  on 
her  son,  a  member  of  the  Job  Corpa. 
Her  family  Is  poor  and  Is  unable  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  education  for  the  boy. 
The  letter  speaks  In  understandably 
glowing  terms  of  the  Improvements  this 
boy  has  made  in  the  Job  Corps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rmcokd, 
as  follows: 
Job  Cobpsmam's  Mothbi  Writks  Chkistmas 

IjBTTIS 

hxwiarott. — The  mother  of  a  Lewlston  Job 
Corpeman  has  written  an  unusual  Christmas 
greeting  letter  to  the  staff  oT  the  conserva- 
tion center  here. 

John  C.  Schaumburg.  director  of  the  cen- 
ter, made  public  the  contents  of  the  letter 
because  "this  area  deserves  so  much  cre<Ut 
for  the  success  of  the  center." 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  (author's 
name  withheld  on  request) : 

"To  the  Counselors  and  Staff  Members  of 
the  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  in  Lewis- 
ton: 

"*'*rry  Christmas  and  a  peaceful  and  better 
New  Tear.  And  thanJt  you,  and  God  bless 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  our  son 
these  past  few  months.  We  cannot  praise 
the  Job  Corps  enough  because  we  know  what 
has  been  done.     We  see  the  result. 

NOncZ    IMPKOVKMXMT 

"Orir  son,  who  once  couldn't  write  his  own 
name,  now  writes  to  us.  When  we  talk  to 
him  on  the  phone,  we  notice  the  Improve- 
ment In  hU  speech,  his  attitude  toward  hU 
fellows,  and  we  thank  God  for  folks  like  you 
who  care  enough  to  help  a  boy  whoee  parents 
could  not  help  him  flnanclally  and  otherwise. 

"We  read  recenUy  that  a  critic  said  tO.OOO 
a  year  per  boy  was  being  wasted  on  the  Job 
Corps.  But  I  say  one  boy  who  Is  reclaimed, 
educated,  and  started  on  his  way  wiu  pay 
back  to  the  V3.  Government  this  amount 
several  times  over  in  his  lifetime. 

"This  U  our  hope  for  our  son.  We  again 
■ay  we  cannot  ever  thank  you  folks  enough. 
But  we  pray  that  God  wlU  bless  your  lives 
with  every  good  thing.  Our  prayers  and 
•temal  gratitude  are  yours. 

"God  bless  you  aU  and  a  merry,  merrr 
Christmas." 


January  17,  1966 


The  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  aotrTH  daxot* 
m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
aaked  consent  to  Include  In  the  Conores- 
siONAL  Record  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Pierre, 
8.  Dak.,  which  appeared  this  past  week 
<m  the  subject  of  poverty  being  a  sUt« 
of  mind.  I  think  It  Is  lo  good  I  want  all 
of  the  Members  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  It.  The  editorial  is  as  foUows: 
Th»  Was  on  Pov^nrr 

Povsrty  Is  a  state  of  mind. 

It  ezLsU  among  people  who  have  no  hope 
or  aspiration  for  tomorrow. 

For  th»  past  y««r  or  more  thU  country 
has  been  wltnes^ng  an  attempt  on  the  part 
o<  an  army  at  social  reformers  under  the 
•0"M»«Bd  oC  Sargent  Shrlver  to  wage  a  "war 
OB  povarty"  that  is  atwot  as  expensive  and 
a  lot  more  fuuie  than  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


It  was  Juvenal  who  wrote  that  "w»  all  live 
In  a  state  of  ambitious  poverty."  There  is 
oertalnJy  a  growing  conviction  on  the  part 
of  a  lot  of  people  In  this  country  today  that 
Juvensi  was  right,  and  that  the  real  dlsUnc- 
tlon  to  be  made  among  people  la  in  the 
nature  o*  their  ambitions  rather  than  in  the 
nature  of  their  bank  accounts. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  World  War  n 
the  late  Gen.  George  C.  SlarshaU.  at  that 
time  Secretary  of  State,  made  a  speech  at 
Harvard  University  In  which  he  proposed  the 
principle  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  hPip  the  people  of  Europe  to  help 
themselves.  That  proposlUon  aroused  much 
enthusiasm  at  home  and  abroad,  and  It  re- 
sulted In  the  sending  of  some  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars abroad.  Blore  important  it  did  result  In 
an  astonishing  recovery  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  millions  of  Europeans. 

Subsequently  the  original  program  unfor- 
tunately was  corrupted  Into  a  poliUcal  ma- 
glnot  line  against  communism  which  resulted 
In  the  squandering  of  many  more  bUllons 
of   dollars   In   ratholes   all    over   the   world. 

When  the  "war  against  poverty"  was  first 
announced  by  President  Johnson  the  concept 
was  one  of  helping  Americans  to  help  them- 
selves. We  do  not  know  Just  how  much  has 
been  spent  In  this  war  to  date,  but  of  one 
thing  we  are  sure.  That  U  that  It  has  not 
been  waged  In  a  way  to  change  the  state  of 
mind  or  to  arouse  ambition  on  the  part  of 
very  many  people. 

The  surest  way  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
poverty  anywhere  Is  to  create  new  opportu- 
nities upon  which  hopeful  or  amblUous  peo- 
ple may  seize.  The  man  who  Invenu  a  better 
mousetrap  does  more  to  eliminate  poverty 
than  a  dozen  social  workers  attempting  to 
teach  people  how  to  make  ordinary  or  obso- 
lete mousetraps. 

Poverty  can't  be  eliminated  by  distribut- 
ing existing  fold  among  people.  But  a  lot  of 
poverty  could  be  eliminated  by  eliminating  a 
tax  on  producUon  of  gold,  and  even  more  by 
permitting  gold  to  be  sold  In  an  open  m.arket 
There  would  be  miners  working  who  aren't 
working  now. 


New  York  Uaivertity  Establisbet  School 
of  the  Arts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 


or  irxw  ToaK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  Indica- 
tive of  the  growing  interest  throughout 
the  NaUon  in  the  arts  is  the  establish- 
ment by  the  New  York  University  of  a 
school  of  the  arts.  This  Is  the  univer- 
sity's 15th  major  division  and  will  be 
headed  by  Dean  Robert  W.  Corrigan  for- 
merly head  of  the  drama  department  at 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  from 
the  December  1965,  Issue  of  the  New 
York  University  Alumni  News  describing 
the  new  school  of  the  arts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tork  Unlvers'lty  Alumni 

News,  December  1965) 

BcHoot,  c^  TOT  Arts  Bstabuskxd  To  ronr* 

CmxATTrrrT.  Orm  PaoraastONAi.  Trahviko 

A  school  of  the  arts  has  been  esubiished 

by  New  York  University,  It  was  announced 

last  month  by  President  James  M.  Hester 


The  major  aim  of  the  new  school  will  b* 
twofold;  to  have  a  creative  Influence  oa 
professional  standards  in  the  performing  and 
visual  arts,  and  to  offer  professional  train- 
ing Ln  the  arts. 

When  all  its  activities  are  underway,  ths 
school  wlU  consist  of  an  Institute  of  the  per- 
forming arts,  with  programs  in  theater  and 
musical  theater,  an  Institute  of  Film  and 
Television  and.  ultimately,  an  Institute  of 
the  Visual  Arts  with  programs  In  painting 
and  sculpture. 

Professional  artists  will  serve  as  master 
teachers,  working  with  the  studenU  in  flex- 
ible programs  of  study  that  fit  the  special 
needs  of  developing  artlsU.  The  students' 
training  will  Involve  professional -level  per- 
formance through  creative  and  performing 
opportunities  within  the  school  and.  where 
appropriate,  through  liaison  with  profes- 
sional performing  groups  outside. 

TM.KNT   KSSENTIAI, 

The  primary  criterion  for  admission  to  the 
school  will  be  talent  and  evidence  of  pro- 
fessional promise.  Undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate degree  programs  will  be  available,  al- 
though students  may  also  matriculate  In 
nondegree  certificate  programs. 

President  Hester  has  appointed  Dr  Rob- 
ert W.  Corrigan.  former  head  of  the  drama 
department  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, as  dean  of  the  school.  Dr.  Corrigan 
came  to  NYU  In  the  summer  of  1964  to 
serve  as  professor  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  school  of  the  arts  will  be  the  univer- 
sity's 15th  major  division.  It  will  have  lU 
headquarters  at  the  Washington  Square 
center. 

In  the  theater  program,  the  first  to  begin 
operations,  there  are  plans  for  a  Junior  rep- 
ertory company  that  will  perform  at  the 
school  for  Invitational  audiences.  A  pro- 
fessional middle  company  wlU  be  drawn  pri- 
marily from  the  NYU  program  and  while 
continuing  their  training  with  master  teach- 
ers. wUl  present  public  performances  of 
classic  and  modem  plays,  directed  by  dis- 
tinguished directors  from  this  country  and 
abroad. 

The  members  of  the  middle  company  will 
be  drawn  primarily  from  the  NYU  program 
and  to  a  limited  degree  from  other  training 
programs  throughout  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion, liaison  wUl  be  established  with  reper- 
tory companies  across  the  country  so  that 
there  will  be  a  natural  next  step  in  the 
actor's  professional  development. 

As  a  direct  contribution  to  the  New  York 
theatrical  community,  the  school  plans  to 
establish  a  theater  center  to  be  used  by 
Invited  members  of  the  profession— actors 
directors,  playwrights— for  rehearsal,  experl- 
menution  and  discussion.  Other  programs 
are  envUaged.  Including  Joint  work  with 
various  educational  theater  programs  In  re- 
search and  training;  research,  pubUcatlona 
and  public  forums;  hospitality  to  and  bene- 
fit from  visiting  professionals  from  all  over 
the  world  and  public  service. 

The  Institute  of  the  visual  arts  will  In- 
clude a  training  program  for  artists,  usually 
3  years  long,  and  an  apprentice  program 
In  which  students  will  work  under  master 
teachers  and  participate  In  major  projecu 
that  the  master  teachers  will  undertake.  It 
Is  hoped  that  these  major  projects  will 
evolve  m  such  areas  as  experimental  work 
In  light,  color  and  motion;  art  created  with 
and  for  architecture,  and  designs  for  tM 
theater  and  films. 

The  master  teacher  concept  Is  Important 
to  all  programs  of  the  school,  for  Dean  Cor- 
rigan feels  that  It  Is  essential  for  the  grow- 
ing artist  to  have  constant  and  stimulating 
contact  with  distinguished  professionals  In 
the  field. 

T7VBAN  ORXEMTATIOIV 

"Creation  of  the  new  school  of  the  arts  U 
In  keeping  with  New  York  University's  urban 
orientation  and  lu  tradition  of  adopting 
new  approaches  to  learning  in  the  city  "  Dr 
Hester  said.     "We  shall  draw  upon  New  York 
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City's  rich  resources  In  the  arts  and.  In 
turn,  we  shall  seek  to  strengthen  the  arts 
at  the  highest  professional  level.  I  am 
enthusiastic  aixjut  Dean  Corrigan's  fresh 
approach  to  one  of  the  most  Important  areas 
of  our  national  life." 

The  structure  and  purposes  of  the  school 
will  differ  in  striking  respects  from  those  of 
other  such  schools  across  the  country,  said 
Dean  Corrigan.  "Until  now  our  universities 
have  failed  to  provide  training  in  the  arts 
that  Is  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  given 
In  the  sciences  and  humanities,"  he  said. 
"Unquestionably,  the  universities  have 
played  a  vital  role  In  educating  audiences, 
but  they  have  not  trained  very  many  stu- 
dents who,  up>on  graduation,  are  equipped 
to  begin  the  professionij  practice  of  their 
art." 

He  also  pointed  out  that  universities  have 
not  played  their  proper  role  of  leadership  In 
the  arts.  "College  programs  in  medicine, 
law,  and  dentistry  not  only  train  students 
within  a  university;  they  direct  students  out 
Into  the  professions  that  they  both  serve 
and  lead,"  he  said.  "The  same  opportunity 
now  presents  Itself  to  New  York  University 
In  several  areas  of  the  arts  and  the  mass 
media." 

Accordingly,  all  programs  In'the  arts  .at 
the  new  school  will  have  a  dual  purpose; 
( 1 )  to  give  the  students  thorough  and  prac- 
tical professional  training  and  (2)  to  help 
Improve  and  reshape  the  standard  of  per- 
formance and  repertoire  in  the  profession. 
The  program  of  the  Institute  of  film  and 
television  will  be  directed  primarily  to  per- 
sons who  have  an  undergraduate  degree  or 
have  attained  some  measure  of  professional 
experience.  The  emphasis  of  the  Institute 
will  be  In  three  areas;  on  training  for  the 
field;  on  management  training,  and  on  ex- 
perimentation in  the  whole  area  of  the  rela- 
tion of  sound  to  Image,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  developments  in  both  media  theory 
and  technology. 

Centers  are  planned  for  the  Institute  of 
the  visual  arts  and  the  institute  of  film  and 
television  that  will  be  analogous  to  the 
theater  center.  Each  wiu  have  a  place  at  the 
university  where  professionals  in  the  field 
may  meet  to  study,  experiment,  watch  films 
or  performances  and  share  their  Ideas  with 
their  colleagues. 

The  first  activity  to  get  underway  wUl 
be  the  training  and  degree  program  In  thea- 
ter, which  wUl  began  In  the  fall  of  1966. 
The  Institute  of  film  and  television  Is  ex- 
pected to  start  enrolling  students  In  the  fall 
of  the  following  year. 
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munity  and  as  an  associate  member  of 
the  European  Economic  Community,  but 
also  through  Its  participation  in  a  num- 
ber of  United  Nations  activities. 

On  this  day,  let  us  offer  the  people  of 
Chad  our  best  wishes  for  continuing  their 
successful  development  and  our  con- 
gratulations on  their  day  of  independ- 
ence. 


The  State  of  Elbie  Jay'y  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Chad   Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or  KicmcAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
11.  Chad  celebrated  its  Independence 
Day.  I  believe  It  appropriate  for  the 
House  to  take  note  of  this  fact  and  to 
extend  Its  good  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Chad. 

Although  facing  extreme  economic  dif- 
ficulties entailed  by  Its  landlocked  posi- 
tion and  Its  large  desert  area,  the  people 
of  Chad  have  worked  hard  and  efficiently 
to  develop  their  economy.  The  country 
Is  self-sufficient  in  food  production  and 
exports  have  reached  a  new  high. 

Chad  has  played  a  responsible  role  not 
only  as  a  member  of  the  French  com- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  when  a  newspaper  column  tells 
a  story  so  clearly  that  an  Introduction 
or  postscript  when  inserting  It  into  the 
Record  is  unnecessary.  I  believe  this  to 
be  the  case  on  the  article  by  Arthur 
Hoppe  which  appeared  in  Saturday's 
Evening  Star  and  which  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

.|        The  Statb  or  Elbie  Jay's  Union 
!  ( By  Arthur  Hoppe ) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln-tootln' 
Jay  family,  starring  or  Elbie  Jay,  who  humbly 
enjoys  nothin'  more  than  a  good,  long  rousln', 
drama-aued  old-fashioned  political  speech. 
As  long  as  It's  his. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbie  today,  he's  Just 
a-comlng  in  the  door,  all  happy  and  wrung 
out.  That's  his  pretty  wife,  Birdie  Bird,  put- 
tin'  down  her  seed  catalog  to  give  him  a 
hug. 

Birdie  Bird:  "How  did  it  go,  dear?" 
Elbie:  "Why,  It  was  the  best  speakln'  I  ever 
did  attend.  I  told  them  Congressman  right 
out  what  the  state  of  the  Union  was  and  ex- 
actly what  I  planned  to  do  with  it.  And  they 
dam  near  brought  down  the  celling  with 
their  roaring,  shouting  applause." 

Birdie  Bird;  "Marvelous,  dear.  How  did 
you  dolt?" 

Elbie:  "WeU.  I  kind  of  warmed  'em  up  by 
telling  them  how  I  was  going  to  cure  the 
sick,  enrich  the  poor,  wipe  out  slums,  clean 
up  poUuUon,  stop  the  i)opulation  explosion, 
and  bring  world  peace." 

Birdie  Bird;  "That's  nice,  dear.  And  which 
of  your  points  brought  on  the  roaring,  shout- 
ing ovation?" 

Elble:  "When  I  told  them  I  was  going  to 
let  them  run  for  Congress  every  4  years.  In- 
stead of  every  2.  My,  It  sure  Is  nice  to  know 
those  fellows  feel  deeply  about  something." 
Birdie  Bird  (hesitantly) :  "Did  you  speak 
to  them  about — you  know." 

Elbie  (frowning)  ;  "Yep,  I  told  'em  again 
about  how  they'd  only  have  to  campaign 
every  4  years,  so's  they'd  have  something  im- 
portant to  think  about.  And  then  I  spoke 
right  out  on  Vee-yet-nam.  I  told  'em  how 
It  was  going  to  cost  us  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars.  And  how  all  the  things  I'm  going 
to  do  at  home  Is  going  to  cost  us  billions 
and  bUllons  of  dollars,  too.  Then,  Just  when 
all  looked  blackest,  I  told  'em  not  to  worry 
'cause  I  had  a  plan  to  finance  the  whole 
shebang." 

Birdie  Bird :  "Of  course  you  did,  dear.  But 
how?" 

Elble:  "Why.  by  restoring  the  tax  cut  on 
long-distance  telephone  calls." 

Birdie  Bird  (absently)  :  "Yes,  you  explained 
that  to  me  last  year.  If  you  cut  taxes,  that 
stimulates  the  economy  and  brings  In  more 
revenue.      Oh,    I'm    sure    cutting    taxes    on 


telephone  calls  wirf  bring  in  Just  bUllons  and 
billions." 

Elble  (Urltably) :  "No,  this  year,  rm  going 
to  restore  the  tax  to  bring  in  bllUons.  You 
never  did  understand  high  finance." 

Birdie  Bird  (baffled) :  "But  If  you  cut  taxea 
to  raise  more  money  and  now  you  restore 
taxes  to  raise  more  money — really^  Elble,  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  have  confidence 
In  you." 

Elble  (smiling  fokUy) :  "Confidentially, 
honey,  I'm  going  to  use  the  tax  to  beautify 
our  highways." 

Birdie  Bird  (clapping  happily)  :  "You're 
wonderful,  dear.  I  have  every  confidence  In 
you." 

Elble  (with  a  wink) :  "I  guess  I  Just  know 
how  to  appeal  to  folks.  With  one  thing  or 
another.  And  now,  honey,  shall  we  see  If 
I'm  on  tee-vee?  Or  shall  we  Just  have  a 
quiet  famUy  night  and  sit  around  looking  at 
my  scar?" 

Tune  in  again,  friends.  And  meantime,  as 
you  mosey  on  down  the  trail  of  Ufe,  remem- 
ber what  Bible's  ol'  granddaddy  used  to  say: 

"Talk  is  cheap.    So  use  plenty  of  It." 


Jawaharlal  Nehru 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Denver  Post,  in  its  lead  editorial  several 
days  ago  presented  a  most  fitting  eulogy 
to -Jawaharlal  Nehru,  the  late  Prime 
Minister  of  India. 

In  the  belief  that  these  words  express 
the  feelings  of  all  Americans  as  to  the 
loss  that  we  too  have  suffered,  I  am  in- 
serting the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Pkacs  Was  ShastWs  Legacy 

"No  one  could  wish  for  a  better  ooUeague," 
said  Jawaharlal  NAiru  of  his  close  and  loyal 
friend,  1^1  Bahadur  Shastrl. 

These  words  were  uttered  by  Nehru  shortly 
before  his  death  in  1964,  and  he  made  It 
abundantly  clear  that  he  wanted  the  slight, 
soft-spoken  Brahmin  to  succeed  him  as  lead- 
er of  India's  mUUons. 

The  Congress  Party  gave  Shastri.  who  had 
won  a  reputation  as  a  capable  admlnlstratw, 
the  opjwrtunlty. 

For  19  months,  Shastrt  taxed  his  frail 
health  seeking  to  achieve  thje  democratic, 
humane  goals  Nehru  had  set  for  India.  Mon- 
xunental  problems  at  home  and  abroad 
thwarted  most  of  his  efforts. 

Then  when  it  app>eared  that  Shaslrl  had 
achieved  new  stature  as  a  statesman,  a  heart 
attack  Monday  night  took  his  life  In  the 
Russian  city  of  Taslikent. 

Shocking  as  his  sudden  loss  Is  to  the  In- 
dian people.  It  Is  fitting  that  Shastrl's  final 
legacy  to  them  was  peace. 

Only  hours  before  his  death,  he' and  Paki- 
stan's President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan  had 
reached  an  agreement — with  significant 
prodding  by  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Koeygln —  . 
to  end  hostilities  between  India  and 
Pakistan. 

The  Tashkent  pact  did  not  solve  the  Kash- 
mir conflict,  which  has  brought  oonsicterable 
anguish  to  India  and  Pakistan,  but  it  did  t»- 
afflrm  Shastrl's  deep  conviction  that  inter- 
national disputes  most  be  settled  at  the  con- 
ference table  and  not  the  battlefield. 

Hopefully,  India's  new  prime  mlnlsrt«r, 
Oulsarllal  Nanda.  can  complete  the  TniirtiT»i 
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at  peace  undertaken  ao  energetically  by 
Sbaatrl. 

President  Jotinson.  who  was  to  have  con- 
ferred with  Sbaatrl  In  Washington  In  Feb- 
ruary, ezpreesed  well  the  feelings  of  moat 
Americans  over  India's  tragic  loss: 

"The  world  Is  a  smaller  place  without  him." 


Washington  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN      > 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I  would  like  to 
Include  my  report  to  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  District  of  Alabama  for  January 
17, 1966: 

ParsxDKMT  Not  Qirrra  Stnu  of  nnt  Statb  of 
THx   Union 

The  beat  stimmary  of  Lyndon  Johnson's 
state  of  the  Union  meaaage  was  that  It  was 
delivered  and  received  with  a  complete  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  It  seemed  the  President 
himself  did  not  quite  believe  what  he  waa 
saying.  It  demonstrated  a  lack  of  Imagina- 
tive leadership  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
needs  inspired  leadership.  It  was  Just  a  re- 
play of  the  same  old  tired  tune  of  spend  and 
tax.  more  Federal  control  over  the  States  and 
the  people,  an  a  promise  of  a  war  In  Vietnam 
that  will  "last  for  yaan." 

OK     Tim*AM 

The  blggeat  letdown  for  the  American  peo- 
Pl»  was  the  failure  of  the  President  to  offer 
any  positive  program  for  ending  or  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  He  seemed  to  be  wllUng 
to  let  the  Communists  decide  on  how  the 
war  will  be  fought  and  on  what  terms  It  will 
be  negoUated.  He  failed  to  explain  why  we 
refuse  to  cut  off  the  supply  lines  of  the  en- 
emy by  blockading  the  Haiphong  Harbor 
and  the  Mekong  River.  He  has  no  plans,  evl- 
denUy,  for  bombing  strategic  military  target* 
such  as  the  two  raU  lines  from  Red  China 
into  North  Vietnam  where  many  tons  of  war 
materiel  Is  cooilng  Into  the  country,  missile 
baa«a.  mUltary  aimelds,  military  fuel  dumps 
and  oU  depots  or  ammunition  plants.  He 
made  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  and 
hie  political  adTlsers  are  tying  the  hands  of 
the  military  which  prevents  action  needed 
to  end  the  war  In  the  shortest  poMlble  time. 

tXtrmWKD    ATTACK    OW    SOUTH 

In  the  best  Johnson  demagogic  style  he 
promised  new  attacks  on  the  South  under  the 
gulae  of  clvU  rights  legislation.  The  effort 
will  now  be  directed  toward  control  of  the 
Jury  system.  This  Is  a  most  dangerous  area 
to  be  made  subject  to  Federal  control  be- 
eattse  the  whole  foundation  of  o\ir  Judicial 
system  with  its  guarantees  of  a  fair  trial  for 
anyone  accused  of  a  crime,  reeU  with  the 
right  of  the  accused  to  be  tried  by  a  "jury  of 
his  peers'  selected  without  prejudice  and 
subject  to  no  pressures.  Now  the  President 
wants  to  mvade  the  Jury  box  by  giving  con- 
trol of  the  selection  of  Jurors  to  Nicholas 
Kataenbach. 

aaaauLT  on  owranaip  or  pmiTATx  pmopxarr 
He  made  a  direct  assault  on  the  ownership 
aikd  oontrol  of  prlvmt*  property  by  promising 
to  push  for  legUlaUon  to  give  "the  Federal 
Ooramment  power  to  prohibit  racial  dlacrlm- 
Inatton  in  the  sale  or  renting  of  houslng.- 
In  plain  languaf*  this  means  "open  houslng.- 
whlch  only  a  year  ago  was  rejected  in  Califor- 
nia by  a  rote  of  the  people.  Under  this 
program  Bobsrt  Weaver,  head  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Nicholas  Kat^nbach  will  tell  you  to 
whom  you  may  seU  or  rent  your  house  or 
who  Is  going  to  live  neit  door  to  jou.  This 
Is  not  a  racl<Knuestlon.  It  deprives  any  In- 
dividual of  his  Tupdamental  right  to  manage 
his  own  property  and  to  choose  his  own 
neighbors. 

BcoNoiac  FTctnus  jtrccLxo 
The  President's  announcement  that  the 
Federal  deficit  will  be  only  »1.8  billion  next 
year  was  met  with  amazed  silence  by  both 
Democrau  and  Republicans.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral consensus  of  Members  of  Congress  that 
this  Is  a  mere  Juggling  of  figures  and  a  book- 
keeping transaction.  Planned  expenditures 
for  the  poverty  office  alone  will  cause  a  greater 
actual  deficit  than  the  figure  quoted  by  the 
President,  and  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam cannot  even  be  estimated. 

In  promising  to  push  for  funds  for  rent 
subsidies,  the  President  provides  for  anotlicr 
open -end  raid  on  the  iVeasury.  Operating 
under  regulations  laid  down  by  Robert 
Weavers  new  Department  many  Government 
agencies  and  boards  are  already  planning 
to  move  poor  families  Into  better  residential 
neighborhoods  by  renting  single  houses  at 
the  going  rate  and  having  the  Government 
make  up  the  difference  In  what  a  poor  fam- 
ily can  pay  and  the  actual  rent  of  the  house. 
Tills  Is  Integration  by  economics. 

PAVTNO   WAT    FOa   ONE-WOKU>  COVXENKKNT 

Suspicions  were  aroused  by  the  President's 
proposal  to  demand  an  International  Educa- 
Uon  Act  for  1066  and  an  International  Health 
Act  for  1968  In  which  the  United  States  will 
finance  education  and  health  on  a  world- 
wide basis  before  we  have  even  Implemented 
the  programs  passed  last  year  to  solve  these 
problems  in  this  country.  The  suspicion  is 
that  this  program  is  advocated  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  one-world  government  as  a  first 
step  toward  eliminating  national  sovereignty 
and  placing  authority  In  the  hands  of  an  in- 
ternational tribunal.  Perhaps  it  was  more 
than  significant  that  the  President  used  the 
term  "supreme  association"  in  referring  to 
the  United  Nations.  America  has  always 
placed  its  faith  in  the  Supreme  Being  and 
our  national  life  has  been  guided  by  an  ad- 
herence to  religious  principles.  Now  it 
seems  we  are  being  moved  In  a  subtle  way 
to  accept  an  organization  of  men  as  the 
"supreme"  Influence  and  inspiration  by 
which  we  are  to  live. 

OSKAT    BOCtXTT    PBOMISXS    tJWrUUmiKD 

The  roey  promises  of  the  President  last 
year  for  achievement  by  his  Great  Society 
were  exposed  for  what  they  are.  empty  prom- 
ises. The  much  publicized  war  on  poverty 
to  date  has  been  a  failure.  Although  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
by  the  taxpayers  In  the  hope  the  poor  would 
be  helped,  the  sad  truth  Is  that  most  of  the 
money  has  been  wasted  or  has  gone  Into 
the  hands  of  a  few  selected  and  highly  paid 
political  appointees.  The  newspapers  have 
been  filled  almost  daUy  with  ston««  of  Intra- 
department  squabbling,  waste  and  corrup- 
tion. The  only  solution  the  President  of- 
fered in  his  state  of  the  Union  message  was 
to  expand  the  program,  hire  more  political 
people,  spend  more  money,  encourage  more 
Indolence  by  enlarging  ^e  welfare  programs. 
He  offered  no  positive  approach  to  unleash- 
ing the  tremendous  power  of  the  prlvaU 
enterprise  system  which  alone  wiu  provide 
the  Job*,  the  wages,  and  the  IncenUve  to 
put  an  end  to  poverty. 

ccoNOMic  F»an.  to  th«  sooth 

In  several  key  areas  the  President  threat- 
ens the  economy  of  the  South.  His  demand, 
under  pressure  by  northern  big  city  bosses, 
that  SUte  rlght-to-work  laws  be  repealed.  Is 
a  prime  example.  WhUe  talking  out  of  one 
side  of  his  mouth  about  "Individual  free- 
dom" at  the  same  time  he  calU  for  depriving 
the  right  of  the  workers  of  AiahAm^  to  declds 


for  themselves  whethw  or   not  they  want 
to  repeal  these  laws. 

His  demand  for  an  Increase  In  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  an  increase  In  mini- 
mum wKge  Is  another  move,  according  to 
the  C.llcago  Dally  News,  for  slowing  down 
the  movement  of  Industry  to  the  South. 
This  will  mean  fewer  Jobs  for  our  workers 
and  greater  unemployment.  As  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  puts  It:  "There's  more  bad  news 
for  the  South  In  the  program  of  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  The  Johnton 
administration  Is  pushing  three  proposals 
that.  If  enacted,  would  seriously  crimp  the 
sales  talk  used  by  the  South  in  recruiting 
new  industry  •  •  •  this  phase  of  the  Great 
Society  could  Inhibit  the  Industrial  growth 
rate  of  the  South."  The  three  proposals  are 
repeal  of  14(b).  Increase  In  minimum  w.iges, 
and  Federal  standards  for  unemployment 
compensation.  ■•• 

A    NCCATTVZ    UCSSACK 

A  disappointment  In  the  message  was  that 
It  was  BO  completely  negative.  The  Presi- 
dent tried  to  tell  us  that  we  are  enjoying 
the  greatest  prorperlty  ever  and  at  the  same 
time  he  said  we  mu£t  spend  more  millions 
on  more  welfare  programs  because  our  peo- 
ple are  In  such  a  poor  and  miserable  situa- 
tion. He  made  no  mention  of  the  promise 
that  we  vMauld  get  more  tax  cuts — instead 
he  asked  that  excise  taxes  which  have  been 
In  effect  only  2  weeks,  be  put  back  on.  He 
Ignored  the  inflation  caused  by  big  govern- 
ment spending  which  Is  robbing  all  of  our 
citizens  of  the  purchasing  power  pf  the 
dollars  In  their  pockets.  People  do  not  have 
more  money  because  a  dollar  buys  so  much 
less  than  It  did  a  year  ago  when  you  go  to 
the  grocery  store  or  when  you  buy  shoes  and 
clothes  for  your  children. 

America  needs  poeltlve  leadership  to  free 
up  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  It  was  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  with  Its  Incentives  to  get 
ahead  that  we  reached  this  point  In  history 
where  our  people  enjoy  the  highest  rate  of 
employment  and  the  highest  standard  of 
living  for  more  people  than  any  other  nation 
In  the  history  of  mankind.  Lyndon  John- 
son has  failed  to  provide  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship necessary  to  meet  the  dynamic  chal- 
lenf^es  of  the  sixties.  It  Is  now  up  to  the 
Republicans  In  Congress,  supported  by  those 
in  the  other  party  who  have  faith  In  Amer- 
ica and  Its  people,  to  provide  the  positive 
programs  we-need.  That  will  be  the  purpose 
of  our  party  and  my  own  purpose  in  the 
session  of  Congress  which  is  Just  beginning. 


January  17,  1966 
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Tbe  L«te  Honorable  John  Taber 

I  SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHtNOTOIT  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  today  the  other 
Members  of  this  House  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  John  Taber  who  served 
this  NaUon  long  and  served  this  Nation 
most  effectively  for  over  40  years. 

Congressman  Taber  was  one  of  the 
most  respected  Members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  and  he  was 
also  considered  as  one  of  the  watchdogs 
of  the  U.3.  Treasury. 

Even  after  his  retirement  he  continued 
to  speak  In  defense  of  the  Ideas  in  which 
he  believed  so  thoroughly. 


His  steadfastness,  courage.  Integrity, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
American  taxpayer  will  always  be  re- 
membered. 

I  extend  my  deepest  and  slncerest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family. 


No  Sweat,  No  Strain 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   CSOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr,  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  "open  season"  for  editorial  com- 
ments on  the  President's  annual  state  of 
the  Union  message. 

I  have  learned  to  loc*  forward  to  the 
reaction  and  articulation  of  my  friend 
James  H.  Gray,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald. 

His  recent  front  page  comments  en- 
titled "No  Sweat,  No  Strain,"  are  helpful 
to  a  clear  examination  and  evaluation. 
I  heartily  endorse  them  and  share  them 
with  my  colleagues: 

No  SwiiAT.  No  Strain 

President  Johnson's  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  before  a  Joint  House-Senate 
session  ran  along  well-advertised  lines.  The 
main  assertion  was  that  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy was  so  buoyant  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam could  be  efficiently  waged  the  while  the 
Great  Society  domestic  program  Is  pushed 
forward  to  new,  lush  grounds.  This  is  a 
familiar  sentiment  that  has  about  as  many 
opponents  as  it  does  proponents;  it  advances 
the  theory  that  Judicious  direction  by  the 
administration  can  "manage"  an  economy 
that  seems  to  be  heading  into  unwelcome 
f  areas  of  Inflation,  The  Chief  Executive  has 
cast  his  lot  with  the  economic  "managers" 
on  the  basis  that  unless  high  Federal  spend- 
ing Is  maintained  there  may  be  an  economic 
downturn,  which  could  be  the  prolog  to 
recession. 

Disturbingly,  Mr.  Johnson  Is  playing  the 
political  angle  for  all  it  U  worth.  It  is  an 
old  axiom  In  politics  that  the  boat  should 
not  be  rocked  In  an  election  year.  A  dedi- 
cated pracUtloner  of  the  art,  the  President 
has  remembered  this  advice  well.  For 
whereas  he  summons  the  American  people 
to  the  severe  challenges  abroad,  demanding 
the  best  from  all  of  us  in  the  way  of  energy, 
resolve  and  patience,  he  hesitates  to  pre- 
scribe any  belt  tightening  at  home  in  order 
that  heavy  military  commitments  may  be 
met  without  serious  economic  dislocation. 
Instead,  he  suggests  that  we  cat:  finance  a 
comfortable  Great  Society  and  still  be  able 
to  prosecute  a  war  on  the  cheap.  And  as  a 
sop  to  those  who  believe  in  the  philosophy  of 
"no  sweat,  no  strain,  and  plenty  of  Federal 
handouts,"  he  refuses  even  to  talk  frankly 
about  the  posslbUlty  of  new  taxes. 

Displaying  his  customary  fascination  for 
devious  routes  to  bidden  goals,  Mr.  Johnson 
says  now  that  he  seeks  only  tax  "adjust- 
ments," notably  a  reappllcatlon  of  excise 
levies  in  some  fields  and  a  tinkering  with  the 
withholding  process  in  others.  In  plain 
language,  these  "adjustments"  represent  tax 
hikes,  but  the  President  elects  not  to  speak 
plalMy,  because  Congress  Is  understandably 
cool  ifcward  Increased  revenue  measures  In  an 
elect\f>n  year.  This  objection  Is  purely  politi- 
cal on  the  one  hand,  but  there  do  exlsCCther 
Important  considerations,  such  as  the  dlmln- 
Uhlng  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 


the  brains  and  honesty  of  the  Great  Society 
spenders. 

Hence  the  prospect  Is  for  a  continuing  and 
probably  swelling  Treasury  deficit  while  the 
Vietnam  war  is  going  fiUl  stride.  That 
means  more  Government  borrowing  and  a 
rising  national  debt  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  for  the  following  year,  and  others  suc- 
ceeding. It  is  a  truism  that  deficit  financing, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  he  truly  de- 
plores. Is  the  taproot  of  a  monetary  Inflation, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  also  says  tliat  he  truly 
deplores.  Yet,  presumably,  we  are  to  have 
our  guns  and  butter  in  huge  amounts  with- 
out exercising  any  fiscal  discipline. 

6o  round  and  round  we  are  to  go  appar- 
ently, and  where  we  stop  nobody  knows — 
at  least  untu  election-year  politics  has  been 
safely  determined  by  the  White  House. 

We  will  admit  that  the  President's  ora- 
torical task  of  putting  the  heated  up  cold 
w^  and  the  Great  Society  prospects  In  an 
agreeable  political  frame  was  Inunense, 
more  difficult  and  more  elusive  than  that  of 
a  "hot  war"  leader  like  Rooeevelt  or  Church- 
ill. Those  World  War  n  chieftains  were  stir- 
ring total  commitments  from  their  people  in 
a  total  military  struggle.  It  was  black  and 
white,  we  or  the  enemy.  But  the  cold  war  Is 
a  far  different  proposition.  It  is  diffuse  and 
shapeless.  It  is  hard  to  make  eloquence  out 
of  military  necessities — especially  with  no 
Immediate  goal  in  sight.  Undeniably,  the 
drama  U  there,  but  we  doubt  tliat  the  father 
Image  of  Lyndon,  who  decided  to  say  much 
less  than  should  have  been  said  in  this  criti- 
cal situation,  made  a  flxst-class  hit  on  Amer- 
ica's emotions  with  the  oversimplified  ob- 
servation that  we  are  so  strong  that  nothing 
can  push  us  off  our  feet — ^not  even  politics 
as  usual. 

We  feel  that  the  President  has  failed  to 
face  reality.  Most  people  distrust  the  Com- 
munists, fear  a  nuclear  war  and  know  liv.a 
general  way  that  our  country  Is  in  constant 
danger.  But  what  the  American  people  stlU 
do  not  know  Is  what  Is  being  asked  of  them 
In  everyday  terms.  They  want  to  serve  and 
help,  but  they  do  not  know  how.  And  Mr. 
Johnson,  although  citing  some  areas  where 
public  efforts  must  be  made,  never  did  spell 

out  the  sacrifices.    They  were  only  Implied 

and  that  Is  scarcely  enough  to  meet  the 
harsh  needs  of  deteriorating  world  condi- 
tions. 

James  H.  Gray.  Editor. 
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with  Congressman  Bonner.  It  was  al- 
ways a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  listen  to 
his  many  fishing  experiences. 

I  am  sure  the  Outer  Banks  of  the  Caro- 
lina Coast  will  no  longer  be  the  same. 
The  fishenaan  has  gone  to  his  eternal 
home. 


Me^care  Oath 


EXTEHBION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THB  HOOBB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17,  1966 


Tribote  to  Hon.  Herbert  Bonner 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mrs,  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  in  tribute  to  our 
esteemed  colleague,  Hon.  Herbert  Bon- 
ner, of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Over  the  past  20  years  during  which 
Congressman  Bonner  served  his  con- 
stituents and  his  country  so  well,  he 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  us 
all. 

His  strength  and  qui^t  wit  will  long 
be  remembered  and  will  surely  be  missed 
by  those  of  us  who  considered  him  a 
valued  friend. 

Having  been  brought  up  spending  my 
summers  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island, 
where  the  sport  of  fishing  was  enjoyed 
by  amateurs  as  well  as  professional 
sportsmen,  I  shared  a  common  interest 


Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  eliminate  from 
the  Medicare  Act  the  provision  that  al- 
legedly re<iulres  some  2  million  elderly 
persons  to  sign  a  non-Communist  affi- 
davit before  becoming  eligible  for  hos- 
pital and  medical  benefits.  I  believe  that 
HEW  erred  when  it  made  such  a  regula- 
tion for  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  it  do  80.  This  administrative  deci- 
sion to  require  that  all  those  elderly 
persons  who  qualify  for  medicare,  but  are 
presently  uninsured  imder  social  secvuity, 
railroad  retirement,  or  civil  service 
programs  take  such  an  oath,  is  not  only 
erroneous,  but  absurd  and  humiliating  to 
those  who  must  take  it. 

Miss  Inez  Robb,  the  noted  columnist, 
the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star,  and 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Gorsler,  of  Cincinnati,  all 
have,  in  the  last  few  days,  commented  on 
this  requirement.    I  would  Uke  to  insert 
Mrs.  Robb's  column,  an  editorial  from  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star,  and  a 
portion  of  the  letter  Mr,  Gorsler  wrote  to 
me,     Mr.  Gorsler's  letter  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  many  elderly  citizens  who 
are  puzzled  and  shocked  by  the  loyalty 
oath    requirements.    I    ask    that    these 
document*  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star. 
Dec.  23,  19«6J 
Before  yb*  Asptajn,  a  Loyalty  Oath 
(By  Inez  Robb) 
Over   the   ages   the   testimony  of  a  great 
many  senior  citizens  indicates  tliat  old  age 
is  hell.    The  late  Somerset  Maugham's  testa- 
ment to  this  is  fresh  In  mind.     And  only 
a  few  weete  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  his  81st 
birthday,    another   gallant   oldster,   Norman 
Thomas,  Indicated  his  agreement. 

Now,  In  its  majesty,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  added  a  new  liurden  to  the  ordinary 
indignities  and  Uls  to  which  aging  flesh  is 
heir.  Before  that  flesh  can  be  hoepltallzed 
few  treatzxtent  under  the  provisions  of  medi- 
care, approximately  2  million  senior  citizens 
will  iiave  to  sign  a  non-Communist  pledge 
before  reeelrlng  so  much  as  an  aspirin. 

To  protect  this  mighty  Nation  from  the 
legions  o*  the  aged  and  tlie  sick,  crafty  legis- 
lators wrote  Into  medicare  a  joker  requiring 
the  signing  of  such  a  CommunUt  disclaim- 
er. Senior  citlaens  who  are  not  covered  by 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  pro- 
grams are  the  targets. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  about  2  million 
such  oldsters,  whose  fighting  days,  one  would 
presume,  are  over.  There  is  even  a  fixed 
belief  In  this  country  that  age  leads  to  con- 
servatism as  night  to  day,  as  witness  all 
those  little  old  ladles  in  tennis  shoes  and 
the  corporation  prexies  who  support  the  John 
Birch  Society. 


J^fSE 


jgahofe- 
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HowwT«r.  U  talCTlclon  hadn't  Invented  the 
phraae.  "don't  b«  half-Bale."  certain  Con- 
greMm«n  surely  wouid  have  done  so  Rather 
than  b«  half-safe — with  the  poaslbUlty  that 
•Ten  one  old  Ckitnmunlat.  "sans  teeth,  sana 
eyes,  eana  taste,  sana  everything."  be  hoe- 
pltallzed  via  medicare — a  million  oldsters, 
whoee  only  crime  U  that  they  are  65  or  over 
must  submit  to  the  Indignity  of  a  non- 
CoDununlst  oath. 

"When  wUl  we  grow  up  in  this  country? 
When  will  be  become  adult  enough  to  do 
away  with  sitch  nonsense?" — questions  ask- 
ed. In  turn,  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  J*ttts,  Re- 
pubUcan.  of  New  York,  when  questioned 
about  the  oath.  "Why.  at  the  end  of  their 
**▼•••  haraas  aenlor  citizens  with  such  an 
o»tb?    I  see  absolutely  no  necessity  for  it. 

"No  farmer  U  aaked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath 
to  get  a  crop  loan:  no  small  buslneaaroan 
la  aaked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  when  he  seeks 
financial  help  from  the  Government.  And 
certainly  the  oScers  of  no  ship  line  are  aaked 
to  sign  such  an  oath  when  they  seek  and 
get  a  big  ship  subeldy." 
The  oath  for  oldsters  reads  as  followB: 
"Z  certify  that  I  am  not  now,  and  during 
tl>a  last  13  months  have  not  been,  a  mem- 
ber of  any  organlzaUon  which  la  required  to 
reglater  under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  as  a  Communlst-acUon 
organlzatlMi,  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion, or  a  CooununUt-lnaitrated  organlza- 
tlaa." 

A  senior  citizen,  male  or  female,  can  with- 
out penalty,  enjoy  membenhlp  in  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  the  American  Nazi  Party,  the 
ICnute  Uen.  the  John  Birch  Society,  the 
SUver  Hearts  of  America,  the  Circuit  Riders. 
or  srupport  Dan  Smoot.  the  Manlon  Porum. 
BUly  James  HargU  or  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker, 
aU  so  far  to  right  of  center  that  they're  out 
at  the  ball  park. 

With  bnpunlty.  they  can  tape  former 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  aa  a  Com- 
munlat  sympathizer.  They  can  be  howling 
*aU-Semltea.  They  can  be  rabid  raclsu. 
And  no  questions  aaked.  Membership  In 
•nch  organlxauona  listed  above  Implies  no 
Uck  of  sotind  Judgment  in  an  elderly  miix 
or  woman  In  need  of  a  hospital  bed. 

(From  the  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
Dec.  24,  19651 

SXIXT    liCKDICilKK    OatR 

Among  the  leaser  known  provisions  of  the 
medicare  law  Is  one  which.  In  effect,  requires 
some  2  million  persona  to  take  a  non-Com- 
munlat  oath  before  they  are  eligible  for 
benefits. 

Affected  are  those  who  don't  qualify  for 
regular  social  security  or  railroad  paymenU. 
If  they  want  medicare,  they  must  certify  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  Communist  Party 
or  esrtaln  other  organlzatlona  ordered  to 
nctstar  aa  subveisiTe  by  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tlTlUes  Control  Board. 

The  history  of  such  oaths  la  that  they  ( I ) 
do  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
Intended,  and  (2)  do  Inaxilt  the  Integrity  of 
the  decent  people  who  ars  required  to  sign 
them. 

Few  actual  Communlsta  are  likely  to  be 
deterred  from  getUng  free  medical  benefits 
by  the  mere  formality  of  having  to  sign  a 
place  of  paper.  Many  non-Communlata.  on 
****  ?***?  hand,  may  feel  It  Is  degrading  to 
b«  forced  to  swear  their  pollUcai  beliefs  be- 
fore the  Ooremment  wUl  pay  a  hospital  blU 
for  them. 

Aa  Senator  Jattts.  6t  New  Tork,  haa  pointed 
oiut,  no  Buch  oath  la  required  of  farmers  re- 
o^Ttng  crop  paymenU,  or  those  who  get  other 
forms  of  subsidy.  Nor  does  the  oath  apply 
to  members  of  the  Ku  iDux  KJan  or  other 
groups  which  dont  happen  to  be  on  the 
SACB  list. 

Thia  la  a  silly  requlrsnaat  aDd  M>H>^itrt  im 
repealed  by  Ooogress. 


CoMMKNTS  or  Ma.  Frank  J.  OoasLza 
rm  05  years  old.  still  employed,  and  have 

no  plana  for  being  relegated  to  a  rocking 
chair  In  the  immediate  future  but  a  couple  of 
days  before  Chrlatmaa  I  applied  for  enroll- 
ment In  the  medicare  plan.  On  the  same 
day,  I  read  Mrs.  Robbs  column.  Now  Im 
not  sure  whether  I  want  to  enroll  or  not. 

The  clippings  say  that  the  oath  wUl  be  re- 
quired only  of  those  not  "covered"  by  or 
"qualified"  for  regular  social  security  bene- 
fita.  I'm  not  sure  of  the  legal  semantics  and 
It  may  be  that  I  am  covered  and/or  qualified, 
even  though  I'm  not  receiving  regular  social 
security  beneflta. 

But  Whether  the  requirement  applies  to  me 
or  not,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  Is  bad 
law — If  It  really  Is  the  law — and  I  am  puzzled 
as  to  why  such  a  provision  waa  Included  un- 
less this  was  done  by  opponents  who  sought 
to  make  the  law  less  acceptable.  I  would 
never  take  such  an  oath  and  therefore.  If  It 
la  required.  It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  pay 
even  $3  per  month  Into  the  plan. 

I  am  wholeheartedly  In  agreement  with 
the  opinions  expressed  In  both  the  Robb  arti- 
cle and  the  Cincinnati  Post  editorial,  al- 
though I  believe  a  stronger  adjective  than 
"sUIy"  U  warranted  In  the  editorial  heading. 
"Asinine"  seema  more  fitting. 

I  eonalder  such  a  provUlon  In  the  law  not 
only  humiliating  but  also  futUe,  discrimina- 
tory and  even  detrimental  to  the  preservation 
of  democratic  processes  In  o\ir  society. 

I  think  It's  humiliating  because  it  pre- 
sumes that  the  loyalty  of  cerUln  citizens  who 
have  lived  65  years  la  automatically  suspect 
and  therefore  proof  of  loyalty  Is  needed  when 
they  arc  in  need  of  hospitalization  or  medi- 
cal care — although  in  their  vigorous  years 
they  could  obtain  various  Government  sub- 
Bldles  without  such  proof.  Is  the  alternative 
to  let  them  die  In  the  streets  or  to  provide 
other  forma  of  aaalstance?  I  call  it  futile 
because  1  believe  any  person  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  would  certainly 
have  no  scruples  about  signing  a  statement 
that  he  waa  not  disloyal,  whereaa  many  loyal 
citizens  will,  i  believe,  reject  this  Indignity. 
It  "straws  the  wheat  and  saves  the  chaff." 
It's  discriminatory  because  it  seems  to  apply 
only  to  some  oldsters  and  to  certain  classes 
and  organizations  and.  I  think,  it's  detri- 
mental because  It  seeks  to  force  loyal  citi- 
zens out  of  any  "infiltrated  '  organization, 
leaving  the  dUloyal  In  full  control.  I  be- 
lieve good  clUzena  should  sUy  In  and  fight 
to  oust  the  disloyal  from  power,  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  become  infiltrated,  would  you 
resign  and  abandon  ths  Government  to 
them? 

Is  such  a  provision  really  essential  to  the 
security  of  these  United  States  or  have  thoee 
who  drafted  It  merely  lost  faith  la  democratic 
processes? 

I  don't  know  who  slU  on  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  now  and  I  cannot 
foresee  who  wUl  sit  on  It  In  the  future.  I 
don't  know  which  organizations  are  now 
listed  nor  which  some  future  Board  may  list. 
Conceivably,  a  future  Board  could  be  domi- 
nated by  the  Ku  Eux  Ean,  the  Nazis  or  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

I  fervently  hope  that  thla  provision  of  the 
law  can  be  repealed  and  that  you  will  asalat 
in  Its  repeal  If  proposed. 


January  17,  1966 


when  I  learned  that  on  November  7, 
1965.  the  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bon- 
ner, of  North  Carolina,  died  in  Walter 
Reed  Army  Hospital  here  In  Washing- 
ton. I  wish  to  join  my  many  colleagues 
In  sadly  saluting  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  devoted  25  years  of  his  life. to  scry- 
ing the  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  United  States. 

For  most  of  the  25  years  Herb  Bonner 
spent  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  his  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, he  fought  to  strengthen  and  stabi- 
lize this  country's  maritime  industry. 
He  believed  as  most  of  us  do,  that  the 
merchant  marine  was,  and  is  a  vital 
part  of  America's  strength.  For  a  decade 
as  chairman  of  that  vital  committee,  he 
fought  for  improved  safety  regulations 
at  sea  and  technological  advancement 
throughout  the  industry.  In  fighting  to 
strengthen  the  merchant  marine,  a  fight 
that  I  wholeheartedly  did  and  do  sup- 
port, Hubert  C.  Bonner  was  serving  not 
only  the  great  State  of  North  Carolina, 
but  all  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
shall  be  sorely  missed. 

To  his  family,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  condolence. 
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Tbc  Late  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonaer 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


or  mw  Touc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTieaday.  January  12,  1966 
Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wu  aaddened  and  shocked 


Not  a  Great  Society  for  the  Domestic  Oil 
Indostry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAKSAA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inde- 
pendent oil-producing  industry,  not  only 
of  Kansas,  but  other  States  as  well,  con- 
tinues to  face  tremendous  odds  in  its 
struggle  for  survival  due  to  this  adminis- 
tration's policy  on  Importing  foreign 
crude  oil. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  open 
letter  to  Secretary  Udall  and  the  John- 
son administration  which  appeared  in 
the  January  2,  1966,  issue  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  Beacon.   This  letter  calls  attention 
to    the    administration's    discriminatory 
policy  affecting  this  Industry  and  should 
be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  who  repre- 
sent oil-producing  areas. 
Aw  OPWf  Lrrm  to  Sbcrctast  or  Intkbios 
Sttwabt  Uoaix  and  thi  Johnson  Admin- 
is-raATTOM  IN  Cass  or  thb  Dxpastment  or 
iNTnuoa,  Washoncton,  D.C. 
DxAS  Mb.  Udau,:  For  the  second  time,  the 
foreign   oil   Import  proclamation   has  faUed 
to  grant  any  relief  to  the  mldcontlnent  oU 
producing  Industry.    On  the  contrary.  It  has 
either  Increased  the  tide  of  foreign  oil,  or,  aa 
In  December,  haa  opened  the  doors  for  almost 
unlimited  Increases  in  the  future. 

Thla  concema  more  than  a  relatively  few 
oil  operators.  It  Involves  the  basic  economy 
of  Kansas  and  a  doeen  mldcontlnent  and 
Rocky  Mountain  States.  It  directly  affects 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people  In  thousands 
of  small  communlUes  that  have  staked  their 
futures  on  the  Just  expectation  of  a  stable 
If  not  expanding  economy. 

Tour  admlnUtratlon  has  considered  the 
facu  and  figures  in  numerous  hearings.  The 
declining  state  of  the  domestic  industry 
demonstrated  with  undisputed  facts. 


Deliberately,  then,  your  administration  saw 
fit  to  Interpret  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  their  small  businesses  and  their  liveli- 
hood, in  the  terms  laid  down  by  a  few  giant 
oU  companies.  The  fruits  of  an  Industry 
that  would  have  meant  bread  and  butter  to 
American  citizens  In  ordinary  walks  of  life 
were  diverted  to  increase  the  swollen  profits 
of  International  profiteers.  The  same  in- 
terests are  profiting  again  by  U.S.  offshore 
producUon  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  Is 
absorbing  most  of  the  growth  in  demand. 

No  credit  Is  due  to  your  administration  for 
the  now  rising  demand  for  domestic  crude. 
It  was  buUt  on  the  ruination  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  small  business  economy  in 
petroleum  States  and  a  subsequent  collapse 
of  production  and  reserves.  Temporary 
demand  will  not  reverse  the  declining  trend. 
It  but  accents  the  prediction  now  being 
realized — 

Unless  the  U^S.  oU  policy  Is  modified  to 
serve  the  minimum  requirements  of  domestic 
Industry,  American  oil  reserves  will  vanish. 
U.S.  citizens  will  then  be  exploited  by  Inter- 
national intereste  in  times  of  peace,  and  they 
wUl  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  enemies  at  each 
threat  of  war. 

This  message  Is  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  BCansas  Independent  oil  producing 
Industry.  " 


Panelists  Stress  Need  for  Educational 
Funds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17. 1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
growing  numbers  of  qualified  high  school 
graduates  wanting  to  enter  college,  the 
need  for  more  higher  educational  facili- 
ties becomes  imperative,  aj  well  as  the 
necessity  of  increased  faculty  salaries. 

In  New  Jersey  alone,  4,000  applicants 
were  turned  away  by  colleges  last  fall  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  faciUties.  That 
problem  is  faced  by  virtually  every  State 
and  the  main  obstacle  is  the  same'  in- 
sufficient funds. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
which  I  voted  for,  will  provide  some  help 
to  New  Jersey.  It  wlU  receive  $11  949  - 
000  in  the  1966  fiscal  year  from  this  pro- 
gram. Including  $1,319,000  In  educational 
opportunity  grants. 

Although  this  Federal  aid  is  encour- 
aging and  appreciated,  much  more  assist- 
ance is  needed  if  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  our  State  are  to  provide  the 
lacillUes  required  by  high  school  grad- 
uates. 

In  connection  with  this  vital  and 
urgent  goal,  the  Daily  Home  News  of 
New  Brunswick.  N.J.,  sponsored  its  sixth 
annual  Round  Table  Conference,  with 
three  university  presidents  and  an  indus- 
trial executive  comprising  a  panel  which 
discussed,  "The  Future  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion In  New  Jersey." 

The  article,  written  by  Frank  Kelly 
enUtled,  "Panelists  Stress  Need  for  Edu- 
cational Funds,"  follows: 
Panzlists  Stress  Need  roB  Educationai, 
Funds 
(By  Prank  KeUy) 
The    ever- Increasing    need    for    funds    to 
provide  for  the  State's  burgeoning  college- 
student  population  was  underscored  repeat- 


edly at  the  sixth  annual  Round  Table  Con- 
ference sponsored  yesterday  by  the  Home 
News. 

So  too  was  the  urgency  for  stepped-up  sal- 
ary scales  for  college  faciUty  members  to  put 
New  Jersey  institutions  of  higher  educaUon 
on  equal  footing  with  count^>arts  in  other 
States  in  the  recruiting  batUe  for  topflight 
teachers. 

These  needs.  It  was  stressed,  are  both  c\ir- 
rent  and  continuing. 

Prom  New  Jers^y  homes  there  are  60,000 
students  attending  colleges  within  the  State, 
said  Dr.  James  HlUler,  vice  president  of  RCA 
Laboratories. 

HUlier,  who  dug  deep  Into  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  coUege  education  picture  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  New 
Jersey  Higher  Education,  said  expansion  is 
planned  to  accommodate  2,000  more  students 
annually.  ' 

"But  by  1970,  well  need  about  40,000  new 
spaces,  and  another  60,000  on  top  of  that  by 
1975.  The  situation  Is  so  big.  so  serious,  and 
we've  fallen  so  far  behind  that  weTe  Just 
numbed  by  the  problem.  The  population 
boom  is  here  now  and  will  be  with  us  for 
years  to  come." 

The  rfesearch  management  expert  said  that 
as  of  today,  higher  education  in  the  State  Is 
between  $100  million  and  $150  million  in  ar- 
rears in  capital  facilities. 

Pinpointing  the  problem  as  getting  the 
public  to  recognize  its  responsIblllUes,  HU- 
lier asserted :  "It  bothers  me.  We're  living  in 
this  tax-free  paradUe,  whUe  sponging  on 
other  States." 

This  was  in  reference  to  his  earlier  state- 
ment that  besides  the  60,000  New  Jerseyans 
who  are  staying  in  the  Garden  State  for  their 
educaUon,  some  60,000  are  seeking  it  at  out- 
of-state  institutions. 

While  he  believes  that  New  Jersey's  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  programs  are 
solid,  HUlier  said  industries  in  this  State 
(Tuffer  recnUtlng  losses.  Prospective  em- 
ployees, out  of  staters  with  children,  go  else- 
where when  they  view  New  Jersey's  "spotty 
higher  education  system. 


UNWILLING    LECISIJITURX 

The  conference  moderator,  James  Kerney, 
Jr.,  publisher  ot  the  Trenton  Times  and  a 
former  member  of  the  State  tax  policy  com- 
mission, ascribed  much  of  the  lag  in  higher 
education  aid  to  an  imwUUng  legislature. 
He  believes  the  public,  conversely,  "is  more 
wUllng  to  be  taxed  In  this  area  and  oth- 
ers •  *  *  where  it  wasnt  10  years  ago." 

By  and  large,  the  panel  which  also  In- 
cluded Dr.  Mason  W.  Gross,  president  of 
Rutgers  University;  the  Most  Reverend  John 
J.  Dougherty,  auxUiary  Bishop  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Newark  and  president  of  Seton 
Hall  University,  and  Dr.  Robert  P.  Goheen, 
Princeton  University  president,  agreed  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Govwnor's  com- 
mittee for  setting  up  a  cabinet-level  agency 
to  wrestle  with  New  Jersey's  needs  in  higher 
education. 

The  committee,  headed  by  Dr.  Carroll  V. 
Newsom.  former  president  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity, urged  revision  of  the  current  admin- 
istrative structure — the  State  department  of 
education  and  the  State  board  of  education. 

Quality  in  higher  educaUon— how  to  In- 
sure it  when  Involved  with  a  large  student 
body — was  discussed  by  Gross. 

He  said  paying  attractive  salaries  to  fac- 
ulty members  Is  a  necessary  condition  but 
not  an  absolute  assurance  of  top-caliber  in- 
structional quality. 

Gross  observed  that  at  Rutgers  (where 
4,000  New  Jerseyans  were  turned  away  last 
fall  because  the  university  waa  filled)  the 
present  student  body  waa  assembled  "from 
the  top  down,"  baaed  on  secondary  school 
records. 

COULD  accommodate  more 
Such  a  competent  collection  of  students 
has  made  teaching  much   easier,   he   con- 
tinued, but  this  Isn't  doing  the  Job  State  In- 
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stltutlons  should.  He  indicated  there's  an 
obligation  to  a  much  larger  segment  of  New 
Jersey's  youth— who  could  be  accommodated 
If  BtoflScient  funds  were  forthcoming. 

At  present,  he  said,  Douglass  College  prob^ 
ably  draws  its  student  popiUaUon  from  the 
top  10  percent  among  high  school  student 
bodies:  Rutgers,  from  the  top  20  percent. 

Gross  spoke  of  the  dual  aim  of  a  university 
To  aid  students  to  gain  knowledge  in  a  par- 
ticxUar  field  they  have  selected;  and  to  in- 
still an  Interest  In  culture.  Anything  less, 
he  said,  and  the  student  wluds  up  with  "a 
truncated  education." 

He  said  too  that  class  size  is  a  prime  con- 
sideration, that  IdeaUy  faculties  should  be 
augmented  at  a  raUo  of  i  instructor  for 
every  increase  of  12  in  the  student  population 
tlpn.  But,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  it 
"doesn't  work  out." 

Biggest  roadblock  barring  better  salaries 
for  Rutgers  instructors,  Gtxs  went  on.  Is  the 
current  arrangement  by  which  Bute  board 
of  education  approval  is  essential  for  pay  in- 
crements. 

And,  as  ths  Governor's  committee  pointed 
out:  PUed  by  the  Sftite  board,  salary  sched- 
ules for  varloos  academic  ranks  are  the  same 
at  State  (teachers')  colleges,  Rutgers  and  the 
Newark  CoU^e  of  Engineering. 

nMSWKtrr  HANDICAPPED 

Pay  for  a  new  facxUty  member  Is  set  at  the 
minimum  figure  sUpulated  for  his  academic 
rank.  Thus,  the  school's  president  is  under 
a  severe  handicap  when  negotiating  with 
prospective  faciUty  members. 

Resultant  Inequities  Gross  cited  included 
thU  one:  State  colleges  in  New  Jersey  com- 
pare favorably  salaryvrtse  with  those  in  other 
States  but  Rutgers  lags  substantially  behind 
other  States'  universities. 

Sounding  the  dUemma  of  the  private  In- 
stitution was  Bishop  Dougherty.  Reading 
from  a  report  In  a  1962  issue  of  the  Seton 
HaU  university  alumni  magazine,  he  said 
that  from  1947  to  1962  a  104-percent  increase 
In  the  student  population  occurred  in  public 
(tax-supported)  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation compared  to  only  29  percent  In  private 
(non-tax-supported)  schools. 

"In  1960.  60.7  percent  of  the  Nation's  stu- 
dents attended  private  colleges;  In  1954  44 
percent;  In  1961,  39  percent. 

"Private  InsUtutlons — the  weaker  ones — ^I 
conclude,  will  be  priced  right  out  of  existence 
because  of  the  competition  (with  pubUc 
schools)  based  on  caliber  of  students  and 
caliber  of  faculltles." 

Bishop  Dougherty  asked:  "Can  we  (private 
Institutions)  match  instructors'  salaries  with 
those  paid  by  public  institution?"  He  echoed 
a  Citizens  Committee  for  Higher  Education 
suggestion  that  a  stipend  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dent who  prefers  to  attend  a  private  college 
or  vmlversity  in  New  Jersey — a  sUpend  in 
proportion  to  his  needs  to  finance  such  at- 
tendance. 

"We  feel  this  would  be  a  definite  help  •  •  • 
in  aiding  the  balance  between  public  and 
private  Institutions." 

NEED  MORE  PSOFESStONALS 

Principal  dynamos  in  American  society 
since  World  War  I  ended,  said  Goheen,  have 
been  science  and  technology.  He  sjxike,  too, 
of  the  NaUon's  swelling  populace  and  resul- 
tant changes  in  the  economy,  the  need  for* 
more  professionally  trained  men  and  worn' 
en — lawyers,  doctors,  welfare  workers.      " 

"There's  a  need  today  for  a  diversified  mul- 
tilevel system  of  education  throughout  the 
United  States" — ^from  the  2-year  commimlty 
college  to  poetdoctorate  degree  programs. 

Higher  education  In  New  Jersey,  he  de- 
clared, is  "badly  undernourished,  lagging  in 
planning  and  In  opportunities  available." 

However,  Goheen  voiced  a  measure  of  op- 
timism :  I'm  deeply  Impressed  with  the  degree 
of  concern  expressed  by  leaders  and  by  Just 
plain,  ordinary  people  all  over  the  State.  It 
gives  me  some  hope  that  things  wUl  start  to 
move  to  make  up  for  some  of  these  lags." 
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Referring  to  a  report  of  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee for  Hlgber  Education.  oX  which  he'i 
chairman.  Ooheen  said  of  the  group's  urging 
of  a  10-year  capital  construction  program 
totaUng  $427  mUlion  by  1975:  'Thu  may 
M«m  way  out  of  the  ballpark.  But  Ifs  Just 
that  we  In  New  Jersey  haven't  known  what 
the  baUpark  really  is." 


Tweaiicdi  AaaiTersarT  of  tke  Uoited 
Natioiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REB4ARK3 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   KXW   JKBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRBSKNTATIVKS 
Monday.  January  17.  'l966 

Mr.  HKTgrOSgL  Mr.  SpetXer,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagrues  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Peder,  chairman  of  the  TeanecJc  United 
Nations  Committee  which  he  made  at 
the  annual  dinner  sponsored  by  this  or- 
ganization. This  dinner  was  held  on 
October  23,  1965.  at  the  Pairleigh  Dick- 
inson University  In  Rutherford,  N.J. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of 
this  honorable  body  will  take  the  few 
minutes  time  It  requires  to  read  these 
exceptionally  well-phr«sed  statements 
and  will  note  that  they  have  a  very  poig- 
nant meaning  to  us  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Peder  follow: 

Tour  ecoaUsncy  Ambassador  Vlnct,  oth«r 
dlsUntruished  guects  on  the  ctels  and  friends 
aU  or  the  United  NaUons: 

For  the  third  year  It  U  my  great  prtvUsg* 
to  welcome  you  to  Teaneck's  annual  oom- 
mstaoratloQ  of  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations.  Twenty  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  hour  of  its  birth,  a  blessed  event,  pre- 
osdsd  by  the  pttngs  of  a  suffering  humanity. 

We  are  praeOcal  people.  None  of  us  Is  so 
nalw  as  to  Imagine  that  the  present  U  Ilka 
that  remote  p«st,  that  the  conditions  of  life 
today  are  esact  duplicates  of  the  sltuatlco  in 
I9M.  Two  decades  ago,  life  did  not  poeasM 
the^eyoiut^^na^y  qualities  It  has  today.  The 
original  50  founding  nations  could  not  then 
have  projected  tbe  quick  demise  of  colon!  al- 
tam.  and  the  proliferation  o*  smaller  natlon- 
aUtias  in  Africa  and  Asia,  that  would  swell 
their  membership  to  117.  Who  then  oould 
bare  foretold  the  stxunbUng  blocks  yet  to  be 
f»*om^ tared  by  nations  wboee  national  in- 
•■teete  would  conflict  with  world  interesu? 
Within  20  years,  membership  in  the  ther- 
monuclear club  has  risen  far  beyond  any 
expectauons  sllsnUy  nursed  In  1945.  Nor 
ha»e  the  years  left  us  scarless.  In  the  tragic 
and  suddent  deaths  oi  dsToted  sons  o*  the 
United  NaUooe,  who  expended  thetr  Uves  In 
Its  service:  Count  Bemadotte.  Dag  Bsjxunar- 
skjokl.  Aznerlca-s  Adlal  Stereneon. 

And.  nonthelaes.  we  rejotce.  Despite  our 
awareness  ol  frustraUons.  we  oelebmte  to- 
night a  birthday  The  very  fact  that,  despite 
the  weaknesses  that  hare  bothered  and  con- 
tinue to  bederu  the  UJI  we  can  sUll  rejoice, 
tells  us  a  great  deal  about  orirselTes.  about 
the  dimensions  of  our  humanity,  and  about 
the  UJf.  Itself.  As  the  Ute  President  Ken- 
""••ly  •»W.  "Nerer  have  the  naUons  of  the 
world  had  so  much  to  lose — or  so  much  to 
tain.  TDgether  we  ahaU  savs  our  planet  or 
together  we  shall  psrteh  In  lie  flamse.    Save 


It  we  can.  and  save  It  we  must,  and  then 
shaU  we  earn  the  etamal  thanks  of  man- 
kind." 

To  be  able  to  enjoy  a  birthday,  to  iJe  happy 
about  someone's  growing  older,  Is  a  talent 
reserved  for  special  kinds  of  people.  For  ex- 
ample, they  are  reasonable  people,  who  have 
a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  process  of  growth. 
Reasonable,  or  better,  reasoning  people,  are 
those  who  rejoice  at  the  birthday  of  the  U.N. 
because  they  are  convinced  that  each  day  of 
Its  presence  brings  us  closer  to  the  universal 
practice  of  reason,  as  the  only  way  of  over- 
oomlng  tension  among  nations. 

These  are  people  who  refuse  to  be  vic- 
timised by  fancy  or  myth.  These  birthday 
celebrants  refuse  to  knuckle  under  the  fan- 
tasy that  only  war  can  resolve  national  dif- 
ferences. They  are  people  who  have  per- 
ceived the  glorious  vision  that  this  globe  is 
part  ot  a  different  kind  of  creaUon.  a  crea- 
tion founded  upon  a  reasoned  order,  whose 
laws  of  physical  balance  approve  and  demand 
a  similar  balance  In  man  himself,  and  In  his 
dealings  with  other  men. 

Not  only  reasoning  men.  but  freemen 
exult  at  this  anniversary  of  the  UJ*.  The 
enslaved  and  those  who  enslave  others  can- 
not exult.  For  them,  every  tomorrow  dis- 
solves Into  yesterday's  pain  and  emptiness. 
For  them  life  has  no  Importance  other  than 
to  domiiiate  or  to  be  dominated.  But  free- 
men can  exult  In  life,  for  they  know  lu 
value.  They  know  the  exuJUtlon  of  the  life 
that  chooses  to  live.  Free  Americans  can  re- 
joice In  this  birthday  of  an  organlraUon  that 
seeks  to  foster  the  seLf-determlnaUon  of  peo- 
ple long  oppressed.  They  see  their  own 
struggle  to  be  free  magnlflclently  reflected 
in  the  UJ»."s  work,  to  releasing  human  po- 
tsntlal  for  creattvlty  all  over  the  world  In 
this  extension  of  mankind's  dimension,  they 
themselves  grow  In  their  own  huj^janity. 

"Thy  youth  shaU  see  visions."  Tes.  the 
very  best  birthday  partyers  are  not  only  the 
reasonable  and  the  free.  but.  and  especially 
the  very  young  at  heart.  Touth  Is  happy 
about  birthdays,  because  It  has  a  capacltf  to 
dream  and  to  plan  and  to  fashion  a  better 
tomorrow.  Very  quickly  In  life,  they  detect 
mjusUce  and  inequity,  and  they  have  the 
audacity  to  demand  that  lUe  be  better  that 
there  be  an  end  to  the  things  that  dehu- 
manise us. 

We  who  tonight  rejoice  at  the  UJf.'s  exist- 
ence, are  we  not  as  young  as  they?  Are  we 
not  stUl  filled  with  the  vision  of  20  years 
ago?  Next  week  otu-  children  will  collect 
for  UNICEF.  They  will  do  so  because  they 
know  ths*  other  children  starve  In  our 
world,  that  other  children  go  naked  in  our 
world,  that  they  are  homeless  and  mother- 
lees  and  friendless  under  a  gaping  sky  If 
we  can  rejoice  tonight.  It  U  because  like 
them,  we,  too,  are  young  and  concerned  and 
ashamed  that  other  human  beings  are  forced 
to  lead  substandard  lives.  We  rejoice  be- 
cause ws  see  the  dent  that  the  UJ*  '  has 
made  in  the  waU  of  man's  p4ln  and  suffer- 
ing. We  hall  lu  unsung  heroes,  who  havs 
cured  37  mlUlon  chUdren  of  the  yaws,  and 
11  mUllon  more  of  trachoma,  and  anijther 
mlUlon  of  leprosy.  We  rejoice  for  the  UN. 
teams  that  have  protected  182  million  people 
against  tuberculosis,  and  lowered  the  Inci- 
dence of  malaria  by  over  a  hundred  million 
people  a  year.  We  rejoice  for  those  name- 
lees  men  and  women  of  the  UJ».  who  have 
helped  to  find  new  homee  and  new  Uvee  for 
more  than  a  million  refugees. 

Faith  In  reason,  m  freedom.  In  youthful 
Idealism  has  made  our  Nation  great,  and 
helped  create  the  UJ«.  It  la  otir  faith  to- 
night. Let  nothing,  then.  rtimini,t,  our  r«- 
Joldng  at  this  Mrthday  party. 


Januar-y  17,  1966 
Hare  We  Stopped  Losing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Monday.  Jamiary  17,  1966 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member 
of  the  House  just  back  from  a  tour  of 
southeast  Asia  told  me' the  other  day  that 
there  were  reasons  to  doubt  that  Mc- 
Namara  was  correct  when  he  said  last 
November  that  the  United  States  had 
stopped  losing  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Of  course  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
done  more  to  confuse  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  the  true  situation  in  Vietnam 
than  almost  seems  possible. 

In  1962  he  was  quoted  as  saying  he 
was  tremendously  encouraged.  In  Oc- 
tober 1963  he  gave  as  his  Judgment  that 
the  major  part  of  the  U.S.  military  task 
could  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965. 
And  a  month  later  in  Honolulu,  he  an- 
nounced that  American  troops  would 
start  being  withdrawn  before  yearend. 

On  March  17,  1964,  he  said  the  situa- 
tion could  be  significantly  Improved  in 
the  coming  months.  A  few  days  later  he 
repeated  that  the  situation  In  South 
Vietnam  had  worsened. 

In  May,  however,  he  reported  excellent 
progress,  but  1  day  later  told  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  anti-Vletcong  ef- 
forts had  deteriorated. 

In  February  1965  he  summed  up  his 
views  saying  that  the  past  year  had 
brought  some  encouraging  developments. 
Last  November  after  a  sixth  visit,  he 
told  the  press,  as  I  said  at  the  start, 
"We  are  no  longer  losing  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get  back  to  the 
statement  of  the  Member  of  Congress 
whom  I  cited  at  the  outset  as  telling  me 
he  had  reasons  to  question  that  we  have 
stopped  losing  the  war.  This  was  from  a 
Congressman  fresh  back  from  southeast 
Asia. 

Since  I  quoted  this  in  a  House  speech 
recently,  I  have  been  pressed  for  further 
deUlls. 

I  do  not  ki«>w  the  final  answer,  of 
course,  but  I  am  told  Americans  and 
that  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
forces  hold  less  territory  now  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  In  the  past  it  has  al- 
ways been  the  practice  to  gage  victory 
In  war,  on  the  basis  of  which  force  won 
and  held  territory. 

However,  It  looks  like  ultimate  defeat 
or  victory  in  Vietnam  will  come,  not  on 
the  battlefield,  but  rather  at  a  peace  con- 
ference. If  this  holds  true,  politics  being 
what  It  is  with  the  President  and  his 
party  urgently  needing  a  settlement  be- 
fore the  next  election,  many  people  fear 
defeat  could  come  at  any  time  because 
Johnson  and  his  advisers  would  sign  on 
any  terms.  That  is  why  I  have  so  con- 
sistently called  for  all  facts  to  be  given 
to  the  American  people.  Otherwise.  If 
the  people  are  misinformed  and  confused, 
public  opinion  will  have  no  bearing  on  the 
outcome,  which  could  be  disastrous. 


A  Congressman  recently  told  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  that  the  thing  that 
scares  him  Is  the  President  signing  his 
name  to  almost  anything  In  order  to  get 
a  settlement.  My  point  is,  no  such  thing 
will  happen  If  the  American  people  are 
told  the  full  story  because  public  opin- 
ion is  a  powerful  influence. 

Meanwhile.  In  spite  of  McNamara's 
statement  that  we  have  stopped  losing 
the  war.  here  are  a  few  facts  from  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  s  report  which  could  con- 
tradict this. 

The  Vletcong  force  in  South  Vietnam  is 
double  that  of  3  years  ago.  Their  strength 
Is  steadily  Increasing. 

Introduction  of  UJ3.  forces 

The  report  says — 
have  blunted  but  not  turned  back  the  Vlet- 
cong drive.  The  lines  remain  drawn  in  South 
Vietnam  In  substantially  the  same  pattern 
as  when  the  United  States  Increased  Its  com- 
mitment. 

The  Mansfield  report  frankly  admits 
that  the  war  has  expanded  Into  Laos  and 
is  beginning  to  lap  over  the  Cambodian 
border.  Worst  of  all,  It  concludes  that 
there  are  no  grounds  for  optimism  that 
the  end  Is  likely  to  be  reached  within 
the  confines  of  South  Vietnam  or  within 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  facts  make  It  ap- 
pear as  though  we  have  stopped  losing, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  my  eye-' 
sight.  Especially  this  opinion  should  be 
considered  In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Vietcong.  as  I  have  pointed  out  be- 
fore, hold  more  territory  today  than  they 
did  a  year  ago.  The  picture  is  not  bright 
and  the  people  should  know  It. 


years.  He  was  a  close  confidant.  He  was 
a  man  whose  counsel  I  held  In  greatest 
respect.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  grew  to 
love  more  with  each  passing  year. 

Perhaps  the  English  poet  laureate, 
Robert  Southy,  best  expressed  my  feed- 
ings when  he  said,  and  I  quote : 

The  loes  of  a  friend  is  like  that  of  a  limb- 
tune  may  heal  the  angiilsh  of  the  woimd,  but 
the  loss  cannot  be  repaired. 

To  his  devoted  and  gracious  widow, 
Eva,  I  can  only  say  that  her  sadness  Is 
shared  by  Herbert's  legion  of  friends  and 
admirers.  Perhaps  this  fact  wlU  make 
her  burden  just  a  little  easier  to  bear 


Remarks  of  Congressman  William  M. 
Tuck,  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  at  die  An- 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Virginia  Associ- 
ation of  Soil  and  Water  District  Snper- 
▼isors  at  Richmond,  Va^  January  11, 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 


Hon.  Herbert  Bonner 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Herbert  Bonner  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  wise  and  able  statesman.  But, 
more  particularly,  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  has  lost  a  champion  and 
skilled  architect.  No  man  labored  more 
or  gave  more  unstlntingly  of  himself  on 
Its  behalf  throughout  almost  three 
decades  than  did  Herb  Bonner. 

The  fast,  modem  greyhounds  of  the 
seas,  which  today  carry  the  American 
flag  to  the  farflung  corners  of  the  globe, 
stand  In  living  tribute  as  a  monument  to 
the  endeavors  of  this  one  man.  These 
same  ships,  constructed  as  a  result  of  the 
vision  and  foresight  of  Herbert  Bonner. 
are  today  bridging  the  oceans  to  supply 
American  troops  in  Vietnam.  Seamen 
and  American  fighting  men  throughout 
the  worid  owe  a  great  debt  to  this  man. 
Truly,  one  can  say  that  memorials  to  his 
achievements  are  now  in  being  through- 
out the  world  wherever  American-flag 
merchant  ships  ply  their  trade. 

But  to  me  the  death  of  Herb  Bonner 
means  much  more.  I  have  lost  a  warm 
and  personal  friend  with  whom  I  have 
labored  slde-by-slde  for  more  than  13 


or   VIKUIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Tuesday,  January  1 1.  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam M.  Tdck.  of  the  Fifth  District  of 
Virginia,  addressed  the  annual  meeting 
of  soil  conservationists  In  Virginia  and 
made  a  splendid  address. 

Congressman  Tuck  served  as  Governor 
of  Virginia  from  1946  until  1950  and  has 
an  Intimate  knowledge  of  tlfe  problems 
of  water  and  soil  conservation  not  only 
In  our  State  but  throughout  the  Nation. 
His  remarks  are  so  timely  and  so  inter- 
esting that  I  would  Uke  to  commend  them 
to  the  reading  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  take  pleasure  in  Inserting  his  address 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Remahxs  or  Congressman  William  M  Tuck 
Democrat    or    Virginia,    at   the    Anitoal 
Meetino  or  THE  Virginia  Association  or 
Soil  and  Water  District  Supervisors  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  January  11,  1966 
It   Is   a   pleastire    to   participate   in    your 
annual  meeting,  and  to  meet  with  you  ex- 
perts In  the  conservation  and  development  of 
o\ir  land  and  water  resources.     There  U  noth- 
ing mca-e  basic  to  our  economy  and  welfare 
than   our   natural   resources.    It   is   an    In- 
escapable  fact  that  what  we  do  with   our 
natural   resources   will   not   only   affect   our 
social  and   economic  welfare  of  today    but 
also  pave  the  way  for  futxire  developments. 
Although  I  am  not  a  conservation  expert 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  soil  conserva^ 
tlon  movement.     I  am  aware  of  the  need  for 
a  technically  sound  conservation  plan  on  all 
land,  whether  It  U  farmland  or  not.     I  am 
proud  to  say  that  my  own  farm  Is  a  better 
one  for  the  use  of  the  technical  know-how 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  last  30  years. 
I  am  not  a  stranger  to  the  soli  conserva- 
tion movement  in  Virginia.     I  have  followed 
It  as  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  as 
Governor,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress.     I 
have  noted  with  great  Interest  the  concern 
of  the  people  of  Virginia  In  our  great  land 
and  water  resources.     I  have  sefn  Interest  In 
sou  conservation  grow  through  the  expanded 
sou   conservation   district   programs.     I   be- 
lieve In  these  programs  and  have  expressed 
my  support  of  them  In  the  Congress. 
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In  Virginia,  we  have  already  come  face  to 
face  with  soU  and  water  problems  that  everv 
community  faces  today. 

The  rapid  growth  of  population  demands 
space  for  homes.  Industries,  highways,  schools 
and    playgrounds,     shopping    centers,     and 
recreation  areas,  as  well  as  the  water,  sewage 
and   other   facilities   that  must   accompany 
this  growth.    WhUe  in  Virginia  the  expansion 
is  most  noticeable  near  the  large  metropoUtan 
areas  Uke  Washington,  NorfoUc,  Richmond 
Roapoke,  and  Petersburg,  It  U  by  no  means 
confined    to   them.     Practically  every   small 
city  and  town  Is  experiencing  this  growth. 
The  Stete  Is  actively  encouraging  industry  to 
move  in.    The  highway  system  Is  being  im- 
proved and   Ihiked   Into  the  interstate  sys- 
tems.   Tourism  U  big  business  and  Is  grow- 
ing.    State  and  local   planning  groups  and 
commissions  are  working  on  long-range  land- 
use   plans.     Health    and    sanitary    agencies 
county  planning  and  zoning  boards,  housing 
developers,  and  county  governing  bodies  are 
becoming  aware  that  we  need  careful,  long- 
term  planning  if  we  are  to  make  the  best  use 
of  our  land  and  water. 

Our  internationally  famed  imiles  Airport 
In  Virginia  near  Washington  is  a  showcase  tor 
aviation  Industry.  It  is  also  a  showcase  for 
conscrvaUon  and  Its  part  in  developing  land 
to  protect  a  community  during  and  after  con- 
struction. It  reflects  credit  on  the  work  that 
sou  conservation  districts  are  doing,  and  the 
tremendous  part  they  can  and  should  plan  In 
nonagrtcultural  development  of  rural  land 
It  Is  an  example  of  teamwork  between  a  soU 
conservation  district  and  Federal  agencies 

The  Potomac  River  Is  another  or  our  attrac- 
tions. What  is  done  on  much  of  o\ir  northern 
Virginia  land  contributes  either  to  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  this  great  river  or  to 
Its  poUutlcm. 

I  know  that  the  soil  conservation  districts 
within  the  Potomac  River  Basin  have  been 
working  In  the  hope  of  making  this  stream  a 
model  of  sc«ilc  and  recreational,  values  I 
believe  the  work  they  are  doing  to  keep  the 
sou  on  the  land  is  one  of  the  Important 
phases  of  our  program  to  beautify  the 
Potomac.  Nearer  Washington,  urban  de- 
velopment and  other  problems  are  going  to 
haveto  be  dealt  with  also.  I  hope  that  you  as 
experts  In  conservation  and  development  of 
our  land  and  water  resources  wUl  make  your- 
selves heard  and  be  a  part  of  the  campaign  to 
clean  up  this  historic  river  that  has  the 
potential  to  provide  beauty,  pleasure,  and 
relaxation  to  those  who  live  nearby  and  to 
those  who  come  from  au  over  the  world. 

The  Potomac  River  and  the  Dulles  Airport 
are  showcases  that  are  open  to  view  by 
visitors  from  far  and  wide.  However,  the  con- 
servation work  that  you  are  doing  through- 
out Virginia  is  no  less  vital  to  the  health  of 
our  natural  resources,  to  the  economy  of  the 
State,  and  to  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

Congress,  since  It  set  up  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  soU  conservation  move- 
ment began  over  30  years  ago,  has  continued 
to  add  tools  for  use  In  resource  conservation. 
It  has  supported  sound  conservation 
programs. 

In  this  decade,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  broad- 
ened the  soil  and  water  conservation  program 
by  new  legislation  and  by  amendments  to  the 
old. 

The  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act  has  been  amended  to  strengthen 
the  assistance  available  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  order  to  make  the  program 
more  effective.  A  1962  amendment  provided 
for  Federal  assistance  in  developing  pubUc 
recreation  faclUtles  and  water  storage  fop 
future  municipal  or  Industrial  use.  Th» 
amendment  enables  local  communities  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  multlple-purpoee 
principle. 

Fortxmately,  one  resoxirce  can  often  be 
put  to  many  uses.  And  when  local  people 
and  public  agencies  work  together,  the  re- 
sults  are  tar  better   than   those   obtained 
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■when  development  la   piecemeal  or  throtigh 
programa  with  Ungle-purpoee  obJectJTe*. 

Our  growing  p>opulaUon  and  the  complexity 
of  our  economy  ore  adding  new  dimension* 
to  the  problem  of  reaource  management  in 
thla  Nation.  There  are  more  claimants  for 
natural  resourcea  and  reaource  products,  and 
the  reault  la  conflict  and  competition.  This 
IncroMM  the  need  for  mulUple  uae  ao  that 
severml  needs  can  be  aatlafled  from  a  given 
source.  It  createa  the  need  for  coordination 
ao  that  waste  and  mismanagement  can  be 
prevented. 

The  small  watershed  program  provldea  for 
the  multiple- use  concept  and  It  adds  some 
other  highly  important  Ingredlenta — local 
leadership,  local  coordination,  and  local  par- 
ticipation. Undoubtedly  the  Involvement  of 
local  people  Is  the  reason  the  program  has 
been  ao  effective. 

•Our  Mountain  Run  watershed  project  in 
Culpeper  County  has  gained  naUonwlde  at- 
tenUon  since  It  was  dedicated  In  1961.  I  am 
very  proud  of  It.  It  la  an  example  of  the 
economic  benefits  a  community  can  obtain 
through  a  multlple-purpoae  project  that  pro- 
vides a  dependable  water  supply  and  over- 
comes the  threat  of  flood  damages. 

I  am  told  that,  since  the  national  small 
watershed  program  began,  reservoirs  that 
have  been  built,  or  that  have  been  author- 
ised, wtll  provide  water  to  more  than  100 
cltlea  and  towns  ranging  In  population  from 
a  few  hundred  to  about  70.000.  and  totaling 
over  824.000.  Since  the  1962  amendment.  In- 
terest In  Including  water  supply  In  water- 
shed  projecu   has  Increased   considerably. 

Development  of  public  recreation  facili- 
ties In  watershed  projecU  has  also  been 
stepped  up  considerably  since  the  1963 
amendment.  I  understand  that  recreation 
Is  Included  In  87  of  the  projects  designed 
since  1962,  and  that  they  will  provide  over 
4  million  visitor-days  of  recreation  annually 
when  completed. 

I  am  well  pleased  that  Virginia  has  taken 
adrantage  of  the  provisions  of  these  amend- 
aanU.  Ten  of  the  26  watershed  proJecU 
ytm  are  Installing  are  multiple  purpose.  Nine 
of  tbexa  Include  municipal  water  supply  and 
one  of  these  also  includes  recreation  More 
th*n  lOCMO  people  In  Culpeper.  Keyavllle. 
Mafllann.  Staunton,  Luray.  Drakes  Branch, 
Chatham,  Ijoulsa,  and  Mineral  and  In  Albe- 
marle and  Auguata  Counties  will  benefit 
from  the  water  supplied  from  reservoirs  In 
these  projects. 

During  the  calendar  year  1965,  congres- 
sional committees  approved  for  operations  99 
projects — th*  largest  nimiber  In  any  1  year 
,  since  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Preventlon^Act  was  passed  In  1964.  About 
66  percent  aT-^theae  projects  were  designed 
for  municipal  water  supply,  recreation,  or 
agrletilturmi  water  management,  in  addition 
to  flood  prevention. 

For  this  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  has  in- 
creased the  watershed  protection  appropria- 
tion to  relieve  the  backlog  of  worthy  water- 
shed projects  that  have  l>een  planned  and 
are  ready  to  move  ahead. 

The  drought  conditions  In  the  eastern 
TTnlted  States  during  the  last  8  years  has 
made  us  all  more  conscious  of  the  need  to 
plan  carefully  for  water  supply.  It  has  gen- 
erated Interest  In  local  water  problems.  It 
has  also  brought  farm  and  nonfarm  people 
together  tj  work  out  long-term  plans  an<l 
come  up  with  something  that  is  benefUdal  to 
all  segments  of  the  conununlty. 

Demands  for  land  and  water  are  Increaalng 
■o  rapidly  that  only  by  this  type  of  team- 
work can  the  available  resources  satisfy  the 
needs.  There  Is  just  so  much  land  and 
water.  We  have  to  make  the  best  use  of  It. 
This  requires  careful  planning  You  are  ex- 
perts In  the  conservation  fleld.  Tour  experi- 
ence, your  know-how.  U  sorely  needed  In  re- 
soxirce  planning.  I  urge  that  your  soU  con- 
servation district  programs  Include  plans  to 
make  ths  best  uae  poaalble  of  land  and  water 
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reeourres   to  enhance   the   economy   of   the 
entire  coiamunlty. 

We  cannot  afford  to  waste  water  In  our 
homea.  In  Industry,  or  on  oxir  farms.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  good  usable  water  run 
off  to  wast*,  eroding  our  farmlands,  flooding 
our  valleyj.  and  alltlng  up  our  reservoirs  and 
waterways   In   the   process. 

In  1866,  the  Congress  added  other  tools 
through  which  the  Nation's  water  and  other 
resource  problems  can  be  evaluated  and 
relieved. 

The  Rural  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 
Act.  for  example,  provldea  loans  and  grants 
to  plan  and  construct  community  vrater  sup- 
ply and  sanitation  facilities  In  rural  com- 
munities not  In  ezceas  of  5.500  population. 

The  Wator  Quality  Act  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  water  qual- 
ity standards  for  Interstate  streams.  It  In- 
creased Federal  grants  for  construction  of 
community  sewage  projects. 

The  Water  Resourcea  Planning  Act  pro- 
vides for  Federal  and  regional  coordination 
of  plana  for  water  reaourcea  development.  It 
authorized  Federal  matching  granta  for  the 
States  for  development  of  water  reaource 
programs. 

The  Federal  Water  ProJecU  Recreation  Act 
provides  uilform  policies  for  flah  and  wild- 
life enhancement  and  recreation  In  Federal 
multiple-purpose  water  resource  proJecU. 

Other  legislation  Is  aimed  at  creating  more 
Jobs  and  economic  opportunities  in  hard- 
pressed  areas  through  resource  development. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
and  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  both  provide  for  stepped  up  or 
expanded  reaource  development  activities. 

The  cropland  adjustment  program,  aimed 
at  lemovln^  aurplua  production,  emphaslaee 
BhlfUng  land  Into  public  benefit  usee  that 
alao  conaerve  soil  and  water  to  meet  future 
needs.  It  also  offers  opportunity  for  land- 
owners to  receive  Increased  paymenu  If  they 
open  their  land  to  the  public  for  recreation 
uses  such  as  fishing,  hunting,  hiking  and 
trapping. 

Future  legislation  will  continue  to  reflect 
the  needs  and  wanu  of  the  people.  It  will 
reflect  the  changes  of  the  time— changes  In 
resource  demands  and  conservation  and  de- 
velopment problema.  expanded  population 
changea  In  land  uae.  lelaure  time,  and  the  af-' 
fluency  of  the  Nation. 

I  consider  reaource  oonaervatloo  and  de- 
velopment an  Important  part  of  making 
rural  America  a  place  of  .opportunity  foF  all 
who  dwell  there.  I  eonslder  It  extremely 
worthy  of  support  by  the  VS.  Congress  by 
State  legislatures,  by  ciuee.  and  by  counties 
and  by  the  people— all  the  people,  for  they 
are  the  beneflclarles. 

This  year  the  Congrees  Increased  Soil  Con- 
servauon  Service  funds  99  5  million  over  last 
year.  The  8CS  contribution  to  soU  and 
water  conaervatlon  actlvlUes  in  Virginia  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  19«6  will  amount  to  an  eeU- 
mated  $45  million.  This  Is  more  than  double 
the  1960  figure. 

The  VlrglnU  State  Legislature  appropri- 
ated •232.600  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
work  In  fiscal  year  1966.  ThU  Includes 
•93.075  for  planning  waterahed  proJecU  and 
•  14.520  for  Installing  projects.  It  alao  In- 
cludea  •80.000  to  help  apeed  up  completion 
of  sou  aurveya  In  oounUes  that  have  ur4>an 
conservauon  problems  or  where  problems  are 
anticipated. 

The  value  of  local  governmental  contribu- 
tions to  help  carry  out  the  program  of  local 
soil  conservation  dlatrlcu  In  Virginia  for 
fiscal  year  1966  Is  approximately  •6».71». 

One  0*  the  most  Important  Ingredients  to 
the  suoceas  of  the  conservation  program  Is 
local  financUl  support.  As  the  conservation 
Job  becomes  more  complex,  the  State  and 
local  funds  will  need  to  be  Increased— not  to 
take  the  pUce  of  Federal  funds,  but  to  sup- 
plement them  or  to  extend  their  effecUveness. 
Of  the  36  million  acres  within  the  bound- 
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arles  of  the  31  soU  conaervatlon  districts  In 
Virginia,  I  note  that  basic  conservation  plans 
have  been  made  on  only  6.6  million  acres. 
The  plans  have  been  fully  carried  out  on  only 
2.4  million  acres. 

I  realize  that  not  as  much  technical  help 
Is  available  as  needed.  I  know  th.it  Federal 
technlcjl  assistance  in  planning  and  apply- 
ing conservation  measures  Is  limited.  That 
la  why  government  at  all  levels  must  give 
financial  support  to  the  conseo'atlon  pro- 
gram. That  Is  why  I  opposed  the  proposal 
before  Congress  List  year  that  required  farm- 
ers to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  technical 
assistance  that  has  been  free  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  believe  that  It  would 
curtail  conservation  w^rk  that  benefits  the 
farmers  and  the  whole  community.  I  be- 
lieve that  It  wotild  have  set  conservation 
back  30  years  and  have  laid  us  wide  open  to 
future  conservation  problems. 

The  demands  on  our  land  and  water  re- 
sources In  the  next  few  decades  will  grow 
tremendously.  To  meet  the  requirements  for 
food,  for  recreation,  for  Industry,  for  places 
for  an  expanding  population  to  live,  work,, 
and  to  go  to  school,  for  highways,  reservoirs, 
forest  products,  will  call  for  wise  planning 
and  efficient  management  of  6ur  resourcee. 
We  win  need  to  prevent  erosion  and  flood 
damages  to  our  valuable  land.  We  will  need 
to  Improve  water  resources,  to  prevent  water 
shortages,  and  to  avoid  water  waste. 

I  think  we  have  an  excellent  team.  There 
Is  no  doubt  that  we  can  do  It.  But  It  will 
take  the  Involvement  of  both  land  users  and 
consumers,  both  rural  and  urban  people. 
Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  go  full  steam 
ahead. 
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Smiling  Fortune 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wltb  thou- 
sands of  young  men  being  drafted,  some 
destined  to  leave  their  wives  and  others 
their  sweethearts  for  duty  In  distant 
lands.  Including  Vietnam,  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  Is  well  worth  reprinting: 

SMnjNC    POSTtTNl 


The  world  may  be  a  cynical  old  place,  but 
now  and  then  our  faith  is  restored  when  for- 
tune smiles  In  the  right  direction.  On  Pat- 
rick John  Nugent,  for  example.  Like  many 
draft-age  Americans,  Pat  faced  a  possibly 
long  separation  from  his  fiance — who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  President's  daughter.  Lucl. 
Fortunately,  hU  basic  training  as  an  acU- 
vated  Air  National  Guardsman  took  place  at 
a  Texaa  Air  Force  base  near  the  L.BJ.  ranch. 
This  allowed  him  to  see  Lud  on  weekends, 
and  all  was  well. 

But  anxiety  must  have  stalked  the  young 
couple.  What  happened  when  basic  training 
was  completed?  What  about  those  long  4 
months  remaining  on  Pata  mUltary  commit- 
ment? It  waa  a  dilemma,  all  right,  but  fate 
again  Intervened.  By  coincidence.  Pat  wUl 
apend  the  remainder  of  his  active  duty  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  To  be  sur».  An- 
drews Is  10  long  miles  from  the  White  House. 
A  kinder  fate  would  have  assigned  him  to  the 
White  House  heUport.  But  the  Air  Force 
managed  to  compensate  for  this  cruelty  by 
arranging  for  Pat  to  live  off  base  when  not 
on  duty. 

Some  Congressmen  have  grumbled  about 
the  chain  of  coincidences  which  has  kept 
Pat  and  Lucl  together.  But  this  U  the  churl- 
ish viewpoint.     We  happen  to  beUeve  It  all 


came  about  quite  by  accident,  with  no  pres- 
sures Involved  and  no  favoritism  shown.  We 
also  believe  In  Santa  Claua,  the  Easter  Bunny, 
and  the  Great  Pvimpkln. 


Educational  Benefits  for  Onr 
New  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CXJNNECTICnT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE,  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
th^n  21  years  ago — on  Jime  22.  1944 — 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
into  law  one  of  our  Nation's  most  suc- 
cessful acts  of  legislation:  The  GI  bill 
of  rights.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable 
and  imaginative  portions  of  this  measure 
were  Its  provisions  for  educational  as- 
sistance. Among  its  beneflclarles  are 
Members  of  this  House,  several  Senators, 
Governors,  and  even  Cabinet  members. 
Those  who  took  advantage  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  know  personally  its  great 
worth;  the  benefits  it  afforded  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  have  been  no  less  valu- 
able, nor  in  any  maimer  less  dramatic. 

The  United  States  today  possesses 
some  450.000  engineers;  180.000  doctors, 
dentists,  and  nurses;  360,000  school- 
teachers: and  150,000  scientists,  edu- 
cated with  the  assistance  of  the  GI  bill. 
It  helped  to  finance  the  college  expenses 
of  2.2  million  veterans  of  World  War  11; 
moreover.  It  assisted  2.1  million  GI's  in 
paying  for  on-the-job  training.  A  total 
of  7.8  million  veterans  benefited  from 
the  legislation.  The  quality  of  America, 
therefore,  increased  as  almost  a  genera- 
tion of  its  people  was  educated  through 
the  GI  bUl. 

The  total  cost  of  this  portion  of  the 
bill  was  unquestionably  great:  $13  bil- 
lion. The  cost  has,  however,  already 
been  paid  in  full  as  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion In  tax  revenues  Is  gained  annually 
from  the  increased  earnings  of  those 
aided  b^  the  GI  bill.  The  expense  was, 
therefore,  a  well-Justified  loan  to  our 
own  people — a  wager  on  the  future  of 
our  servicemen. 

The  GI  bill  enhanced  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  material,  condition  of  our 
country.  It  fulfilled  a  nationwide  obli- 
gation to  compensate  servicemen  for 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  their  Nation.  It 
reemphaslzed  our  belief  in  the  promise 
of  our  Nation's  future.  And.  above  all, 
it  dramatized  our  faith  in  democratic 
values  by  expressing  the  primacy  of  our 
concern  for  the  human  quality  of  our 
citizens.  It  has  been  rightfully  pointed 
out  that  the  cost  of  this  program  can  be 
counted  in  dollars,  but  there  Is  no  way 
to  set  a  value  on  the  far-reaching  In- 
fluence for  good  it  has  exerted  in  the 
course  of  our  national  life. 

Unfortunately,  the  educational  bene- 
fits under  this  act  have  been  terminated 
for  veterans  who  have  served  since  1955, 
A  generation  of  veterans  of  the  cold  war. 
namely,  those  who  have  served  during 
the  past  11  years,  are  being  deprived  ot 
the  benefits  of  this  inspired  legislation. 


There  is  no  reason  In  the  world  that  this 
should  be  so. 

As  in  the  years  of  World  War  n,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  protracted  struggle 
with  an  alien,  ruthless,  and  totalitarian 
Ideology,  Our  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
today  are  fully  as  Important  £is  were 
those  of  20  years  ago.  The  battle  they 
wage  is  equally  as  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  Today's  conflict  de- 
mands from  its  participants  what  was 
required  of  the  military  of  the  Second 
World  War:  readiness  to  sacrifice  one's 
life,  if  necessary,  for  the  protection  of 
our  country. 

Hundreds  of  Americans  have  died  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  last  few  years. 
American  servicemen  were  killed  in  re- 
cent years  in  Panama,  in  the  Etominlcan 
Republic,  In  Lebanon,  and  Berlin.  In 
these  and  other  places,  our  military  has 
demonstrated  its  readiness  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  our  Nation.  We  are  there- 
fore as  indebted  to  them  as  we  were  to 
the  soldiers  of  World  War  II.  We  would 
be  derelict  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  obli- 
gations were  we  to  deprive  them  of  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  GI  bill  to 
which  they  are  rightfully  entitled. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  SF>eaker,  I  In- 
troduce a  bill  to  continue  the  educational 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1944.  It  is  known 
as  the  Cold  War  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act.  An  Identical  measure 
has  been  sponsored  by  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough.  of  Texas,  and  38  other 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  urge  that  we 
in  the  Houes  join  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  in  renewing  this  imaginative, 
valuable,  and  eminently  successful  piece 
of  legislation. 

As  a  result  of  the  benefits  provided  by 
the  GI  bill  of  rights,  most  of  the  veterans 
of  World  War  n  have  been  restored  to 
the  mainstream  of  the  Nation's  life  and 
activities,  they  are  better  off  in  terms  of 
health  and  education,  they  enjoy  better 
housing  £ind  higher  incomes  than  the 
nonveterans.  It  is  no  more  than  fair 
for  the  Nation  to  provide  the  same  or 
similar  benefits  to  those  who  have  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  the  past  decade 
and  those  who  are  serving  in  Vietnam 
and  will  be  the  veterans  of  tomorrow. 
They  must  be  given  the  same  opportunity 
to  acquire  an  education  and  specialized 
training  that  would  not  be  otherwise 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  obtained  some  In- 
teresting figures  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration on  the  educational  benefits 
as  provided  under  the  GI  bill  during  the 
years  it  was  in  effect.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seven  million  eight  hundred  thousand 
veterans  took  advantage  of  these  provi- 
sions at  a  total  cost  of  $13  billion:  First, 
almost  2.2  million  enrolled  in  colleges; 
second,  3.5  million  enrolled  in  other 
schools;  and  third,  2.1  million  received 
on-the-job  training. 

The  following  specialists  were  devel- 
oped as  a  result  of  the  opoprtimltles  fur- 
nished by  the  GI  biU : 

First.  450,000  engineers;  second,  180,- 
000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses;  third, 
360,000  school  teachers;  fourth,  150,000 
scientists;  fifth,  243,000  accountants; 
sixth,  711,000  mechanics;  seventh,  383,- 
000  construction  workers;  eighth,  138,000 
electricians;  and  ninth,  288,000  metal 
workers. 


The  Bureau  of  the  Censiis  reports  that 
an  extra  $1  billion  per  year  is  gained 
in  tax  revenue  due  to  the  higher  earning 
power  of  those  educated  through  the 
GI  bill.  College  graduates  earn  nearly 
twice  as  much  In  a  lifetime  as  do  grad- 
uates of  high  school. 

Of  the  5.5  million  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war,  2.3  million  took  advantage 
of  this  portion  of  the  act, 

Nonstatistical  benefits  of  the  GI  bill. 
as  analyzed  in  a  study  made  in  1956  by 
a  committee  under  Gen.  Omar  Bradley: 

First.  Economic  effects:  The  GI  bili 
helped  to  avoid  the  predicted  postwar 
recession  by  increasing  earning  and 
purchasing  power  and  by  creating  credit 
for  capital  investment. 

Second.  Political  effects:  The  GI  bill 
avoided  economic,  social,  and  therefore 
political  postwar  dislocations  by  assim- 
ilating military  persormel  into  civilian 
life.  Insofar  as  it  created  and  fulfilled 
optimistic  expectations  of  civilian  life 
on  the  part  of  American  servicemen,  it 
aided  the  process  of  successful  demobili- 
zation. The  bin  also  created  new 
sources  of  leadership. 

Third.  The  bill  paid  a  nationwide 
debt  owed  to  the  servicemen  for  their 
personal  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  the 
country. 

Fourth.  The  bill  was  a  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  democratic  values  as  it 
represented  an  investment  In  human 
value. 

WHY  COVXa  COU)  WAR  VXTEKAN8? 

First.  About  5  million  military  per- 
sonnel are  not  covered  by  the  GI  bill. 
These  are  the  men  who  have  enlisted 
since  the  Korean  war  and  are  the  so- 
called  veterans  of  the  cold  war. 

Second.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  not  officially  at  war, 
the  same  sacrifices  are  required  of  to- 
day's servicemen  as  were  made  by  those 
in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 
American  soldiers  have  been  WUed  in 
Vietnam  and  other  places.  The  same  is 
demanded  of  today's  soldiers  as  was  de- 
manded in  former  times:  that  they  be 
prepared  to  die  for  the  sake  of  national 
security.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  11  mil- 
lion men  who  served  in  World  War  n 
saw  action,  but  all  received  the  benefits 
of  the  GI  bill. 

Third.  As  In  the  time  of  World  War 
n.  It  is  necessary  that  today's  service- 
men not  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  civilian  life.  With  the  high  educa- 
tional requirements  necessary  for  em- 
ployment, it  is  especially  necessary  that 
veterans  be  afforded  educational  oppor- 
tunities after  their  period  of  service. 

Fourth.  The  GI  bill  should  be  ex- 
tended to  help  remedy  the  inequities  of 
the  current  selective  service  system. 


The  Late  Honorable  John  Taber 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  join  my 


/ 
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colleagrues  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  Honorable  John  Taber.  of 
New  York.  I  knew  John  Taber  for  al- 
most 20  of  the  40  years  he  served  here  In 
this  House.  I  particularly  came  to  know 
him  through  my  (ervlce  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  which 
he  was  a  member  of  39  years.  While  I 
must  admit  that  on  many  an  occasion,  we 
differed  markedly  on  policy.  I  must  at  the 
same  time  salute  his  lifetime  goal — effi- 
cient and  economic  Government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayers  and  country  as 
a  whole.  In  the  years  thai  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  John  Taber  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  I  also  came 
to  know  him  not  as  the  gruff,  angry  man 
as  the  press  so  often  likes  to  depict  what 
It  calls  congressional  "watchdogs,"  but 
rather  as  a  fine,  warm  friendly,  and  con- 
siderate man. 

When  John  Taber  resigned  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1962  after  40 
years  of  service,  the  loss  was  felt  not 
only  by  the  people  of  his  district  in  New 
York,  but  by  every  Member  of  this  body- 
regardless  of  which  side  of  the  aisle  he 
occupied. 

I  have  lost  a  firm,  true  and  respected 
friend  In  the  passing  of  John  Taber. 


January  17,  1966 


Mother  Asks  Wby  Great  Society  FaTon 
Dropoots 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TXMNKSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Opeaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pe  from  the 
Volunteer  State  and  especially  happy  to 
represent  citizens  who  do  not  sit  by  idly 
and  silently  as  time  marches  oa  My 
people  are  proud  and  they  are  fearless, 
never  afraid  to  voice  their  opinions  on 
matters  of  the  day. 

I  call  the  attention,  of  my  colleagues  to 
two  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Knox- 
vUle  Journal  on  January  8: 
MonsB  Asks   Wht    Oksat  Socstt   Pavo*s 
DaoFOUTs 

Am  the  mother  of  a  serrlceinao  oveneac, 
I  would  Uke  to  know  why  the  Great  Society 
la  BO  against  the  clean  American  boys,  who 
finish  school,  many  umes  by  working  long 
hours  after  school  to  help  pay  for  It.  The 
•odety  sends  them  to  aome  distant  land  to 
■top  the  Reds  (so  they  say),  then  give  the 
Reds  aU  the  freedom  they  want  In  America 
(here  in  KnoxvlUe.  too) . 

The  service  boy  Is  paid  less  money  (and  he 
pays  Income  and  social  security  taxes  out 
of  It)  than  the  dropouu  and  lawbreakers  In 
the  Job  Corpa.  If  he  la  lucky  enough  to  get 
tUne  off  for  a  Christmas  visit,  he  pays  his 
own  way.  The  society  sure  doesn't  pay  $3 
million  or  •140  per  panon  on  the  serrlce 
boy's  b\is  or  plane  fare. 

Could  It  be  that  tha  ones  who  woiUd  put 
us  under  socialism,  realise  that  first  they 
would  have  to  get  rid  of  theae  honest  Amer- 
ican boys  who  prefer  the  challenges  of  life 
to  the  guaranteed  existence;  who  would  not 
trade  tbalr  freedom  for  be&aflcence  nor  their 
dignity  for  a  handout:  who  would  not  cower 
tMfoc*  any  maatar,  nor  t>end  to  any  threat. 
Mrs.  HXLKM  Urchxll. 


Blamino  Riots  ow  Putum   Dbcttsts 
Mountain  Woman 
After  viewing  the  Loa  Angeles  rlota  on  TV 
and  hearing   them   blamed   on  poverty  and 
poor  bousing  makes  me  sick. 

Thoee  Jokers  have  never  seen  any  poverty, 
and  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  any  excuaea 
made  for  people  that  go  out  to  kill,  loot, 
bum.   and   destroy   other   people's   property. 

I  live  In  a  community  (near  Wilder  and 
Davidson)  where  there's  no  decent  housing, 
no  Inside  plumbing,  and  If  you  don't  want  to 
go  underground  and  dig  and  load  coal,  there's 
no  work. 

Every  morning  we  load  our  children  on  our 

il2-year-old    school    bus.   send   them   to   our 

drafty    old    schoolhouse,    where    there's    no 

bathrooms,  no  furnaces,  and  nothing  to  play 

with. 

Through  the  day  the  women  carry  coal 
and  water,  mind  the  young  ones,  and  do  their 
other  dally  chores. 

The  men  go  to  the  mines,  wade  water  hip 
deep  and  work  Uke  men. 

There's  no  Communists  here,  and  we  never 
have  or  never  wlU  have  a  riot  or  a  demonstra- 
Uon. 

II  things  get  dull  around  here  we  Just 
turn  on  our  TV  sets  and  watch  the  demon- 
stations,  and  the  poor  poverty-stricken  Ne- 
groes loot,  bum  and  destroy,  and  holler  "kill 
the  whites." 

It  sure  would  be  an  awful  thing  to  run 
short  of  antlpoverty  and  welfare  funds,  they 
might  have  to  go  to  work  and  earn  their 
Uvlng. 

So  I  hope  all  us  good  taxpayers  keep  up 
the  good  work,  and  pay  your  taxes,  but  keep 
your  fingers  crossed  and  hope  the  citizen 
of  Watts.  Loa  Angeles,  and  Harlem  don't 
take  a  notion  for  split  level  homes,  race 
horses,  and  swimming  pools,  or  we've  had  It 
again. 

Here  on  th#  mountain,  the  people  had 
hopes  of  getting  roads,  housing,  decent 
sch  lOls.  and  Jobs,  they  got  nothing.  But 
I'm  sure  If  all  you  welfare-drawing,  looting, 
noting  poverty-stricken  citizens  will  Just  be 
patient  you'll  get  a  raise  In  your  welfare 
checks  and  more  poverty  funds  than  you've 
been  promised. 

Dbjjl  Mcujm. 

CkAwroao. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  coLoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  the  Arapahoe  Herald,  the  weekly 
newspaper  that  serves  Littleton,  Colo., 
and.  indeed,  much  of  the  175,000  popula- 
tion in  Arapahoe  County  In  my  district, 
editorialized  on  the  Government's  action 
during  the  recent  steel  price  controversy. 

The  editor  of  this  p^per  has  been  ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  outstanding  weekly 
newspapermen  in  the  Nation.  Mr.  Hous- 
toun  Waring  docs  an  outstanding  job  of 
keeping  citizens  of  Arapahoe  County  In- 
formed not  only  of  local  matters,  but 
often  comments  on  national  Issues.  I 
think  he  has  performed  a  real  service  in 
the  editorial  which  I  am  Inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[PTom  the  Arapahoe  Herald.  LitUeton.  Colo.. 
Jan.  11,  1960] 
THoea  SisxL  Paicss 
In  Truman's  administration.  Congress  de- 
cided that  It  was  the  Pederal  Oovernment's 


Job  to  provide  full  employment  and  maintain 
the  economic  growth  of  the  Nation. 

This  was  a  wise  decision,  and  Uncle  Sam 
has  seen  to  It  that  America  has  surged  for- 
ward. Moreover,  he  has  kept  Inflation  all 
these  years  at  a  lower  level  than  any  other 
Industrial  power — around  1.4  percent  per 
annum. 

This  has  been  done  only  by  pulling  many 
strings,  some  of  which  annoy  businessmen, 
labor,  and  the  common  citizen.  In  recent 
days.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
advise  steel  companies  to  stay  within  volun- 
tary guidelines  In  raising  prices. 

Many  people  feel  that  the  Government  has 
no  right  to  Interfere  with  private  enterprise. 
Property  owners,  they  say,  must  be  allowed 
to  set  their  own  prices. 

This  right  U  still  theirs,  but  the  great 
corporations  don't  wish  to  lose  their  biggest 
customer,  who  Is  that  bearded  man  with  the 
red-and-white  striped  pants.  They  also  like 
his  tariffs  which  make  them  competitive  with 
foreign  producers. 

It  is  a  fiction  that  our  huge  companies  are 
operated  by  the  owners.  The  Industrial 
giants  are  run  by  a  self-perpetuating  group 
of  Insiders,  and  they  are  triistees  of  tne  same 
citizens  who  also  choose  the  men  In 
Washington. 

These  citizens  don't  have  as  much  say-so 
about  who  directs  the  corporations  as  they 
do  about  who  runs  the  Government.  They 
are  now  getting  proxies  from  the  corpora- 
tions for  1986  stockholders'  meetings,  and 
they  have  the  chance  of  voting  for  a  single 
slate  of  candidates — a  slate  chosen  by  the 
"Ins." 

Any  stockholder  that  doesn't  like  the  way 
his  corporation  Is  operated  may  stay  at  home 
and  sulk.  The  last  outsider  to  make  his 
proxies  count  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  was 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  who  regained  con- 
trol of  Standard  of  Indiana  by  soliciting 
proxies  on  bis  own  account.  To  put  In  his 
executives,  who  would  make  needed  reforms, 
he  spent  tSOO.OOO  to  secure  the  necessary 
proxies  and  votes. 

No  one  has  offered  a  solution  for  this  one- 
ticket  situation  In  the  big  corporations,  but 
none  should  cry  about  the  Government's 
Interfering  with  the  decision  of  private  own- 
ership. The  owners  have  had  no  voice  for  a 
half  century. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  Uncle  Sam  needs  to 
Inject  himself  Into  the  economy,  but  the 
moment  he  should  step  out  of  the  picture 
this  would  cease  to  be  the  foremost  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

We  now  have  a  working  partnership  with 
big  business,  big  labor,  and  big  Government. 

Under  this  system  we  have  high  employ- 
ment, adequate  national  defense,  minimum 
Inflation,  and  the  greatest  corporate  profits 
In  history. 


America's 


Airlines    Today 
Future 


and    in    the 


EXTmSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONCE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
address  by  lar.  Leslie  O.  Barnes,  presi- 
dent of  Allegheny  Airlines,  before  the 
Aero  Club  of  Washington  on  November 
30,  1965. 

EnUtled  "1965— The  Year  of  the  Trlg- 
ger."  the  address  deals  with  the  public- 


Interest  considerations  of  the  airlines 
and  it  suggests  certain  actions  to  be 
taken  by  both  the  airlines  and  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board  to  improve  service. 
The  question  of  subsidies  of  the  airlines 
Is  also  discussed.  In  all.  it  is  an  inter- 
esting address  and  I  am  glad  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  collca-rucs : 

The  Tea*  of  the  Trigger — 1965 
(By  Leslie  O.  Barnes,  president  of  Allegheny 
Airlines) 
Twenty  years   Is   a  long   time — especially 
when  you're  waiting  for  an  airplane. 

Now  the  airplane  has  arrived — 8425  million 
worth  of  airplanes.  This  Is  the  approximate 
cost  of  a  reequlpment  program  announced 
so  far  by  12  of  the  13  regional,  or  local  air- 
lines In  their  conversion  to  turbine-powered 
aircraft. 

The  magnitude  of  this  program  is  brought 
Into  sharp  focus  when  you  measure  It  against 
combined  total  assets  of  $181  million  at  the 
end  of  1964.  and  a  combined  net  worth  of 
♦56  million.  Or.  as  a  different  point  of  meas- 
urement, consider  that  the  totnl  value  of 
the  Nation's  trunk  airline  fleet.  Just  prior  to 
Introduction  of  the  Lockheed  Electra,  in 
December  1958.  was  »1,500  million.  By  con- 
trast, the  trunkllne  Investment  today  exceeds 
$3,500  million. 

These  figures  for  our  segment  of  the  In- 
dustry are  causing  uneasiness  In  some  areas. 
Certainly  they  are  thought  provoking.  But, 
as  you  contemplate  the  Impact  of  this  re- 
equipment  program  on  the  future,  you  must 
first  take  a  look  at  the  ppst. 
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Passengers 
carried 

Ton-mllcs, 
mall 

Ton-mlles, 

express 
andrrelKht 

1M5-54 

9,947,711 
20.994.079 
40. 684.  SO* 

S.37S.518 
8.233.4W 
18,017,117 

10.523.960 
19.1S4.675 
56. 121. 188 

195.V59 

laSfMM 

20-year 
toUI 

71.876.858 

31. 826. 123 

85.829.82J 

Will  It  shock  you  or  cause  any  real  sur- 
prise If  I  were  to  forecast  that  for  the  next 
6-year  period,  commencing  with  1965,  our  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry  will  carry  more  pas- 
sengers, mall,  express  and  freight  than  It 
did  throughout  Its  first  20  years? 

Tet,  without  heeltaUon,  I  do  this,  I  be- 
lieve further  that  the  Regional  Airlines,  as 
a  group,  will,  over  the  next  5  years,  carry 
over  100  mlUlon  passengers,  over  41  million 
ton  -miles  of  mall,  and  nearly  200  mUUoii 
ton-mlles  of  express  and  freight. 

And  since  I  have  gone  this  far,  let  me 
add  some  additional  elements  of  change 
which  I  believe  to  be  as  Inevitable  as  day 
and  night.    I  believe — 

That  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  of  certification  for  the  reglonals,  with 
Virtually  no  restrictions  In  the  dense,  short- 
haul  markets; 

That  the  regional  carriers  will  be  the  domi- 
nant carrier  In  most  of  the  dense,  short- 
haul  markets  within  their  respective  areas, 
and  between  areas; 

That  a  new  round  of  equipment  inter- 
change agreements  Is  In  the  offlng  between 
regional  and  trunk  airlines,  and  between 
regional  airlines; 

That  these  Interchange  agreements  will 
Involve  both  passenger  carrying  aircraft  and 
freighters; 

That  there  will  be  numerous  agreements 
or  contracts  between  the  regional  airlines 
and  the  Air  Taxi  operators;  and 

That  there  wUl  be  a  definite  movement 
toward  consolidation  of  carriers  which  wUl 
more  nearly  conform  to  the  natural  bounda- 
ries of  the  Nation's  principal  marketing 
areas. 

The  year  1961  marked  the  start  of  a  new 
growth  cycle  for  the  reglonals  with  the  adop- 


tion of  class  maU  rate'  I.  The  class  mall 
rate  represents  stabUlty  and  the  ability  to 
plan — a  previously  undreamed  of  respectabil- 
ity In  the  financial  community.  Tlnly.  It  was 
the  most  significant  single  action  ever  taken 
by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

The  equipment  revolution  now  under  way 
Irrevocably  commits  us  to  the  future.  The 
year  1965  marks  the  beginning  of  a  tremen- 
dous expansion,  of  our  ability  to  develop  new 
markets — to  try  new  things — 1965  is  the  year 
this  new  era  was  triggered. 

Literally,  the  reglonals'  program  has  trig- 
gered the  absolute  necessity  for  rethinking 
old  thoughts,  for  reshaping  oHJ  policies,  for 
revising  old  concepts.  We  must  reexamine 
our  role  In  the  overall  transportatt«n.  pic- 
ture; we  must  ask  painful  questions,  ami  we 
must  probe  deeply  Into  their  answers.    " 

We  must  start  by  reexamining  our  role  In 
the  overall  scheme  of  things — not  on  an  Indi- 
vidual alrllne-by-alrllne  basis  at  the  outset, 
but  on  a  national  front.  And  we  must  do 
this  with  public  Interest  considerations  as 
the  basis.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  and  do  It 
thoroughly  and  honestly,  then  others  .will  do 
It  for  us. 

We  miist  have  the  courage  to  spell  out  our 
role,  and  then  have  the  stamina  to  fight  for 
the  Implementing  specifics  of  that  role.  We 
must  dare  to  try  new  approaches,  new  experi- 
ments within  our  Individual  airlines  as  well 
as  with  other  airlines — and  we  must  be 
allowed  and  encouraged  to  experiment. 

I  have  used  the  term  regional  In  defining 
our  class  of  carrier,  and  I  beUeve  the  term 
to  be  descriptive  of  our  role.  All  of  Alle- 
gheny's planning  and  emphasis  Is  bottomed 
on  the  philosophy — 

That  definite  shifts  In  the  Nation's  pri- 
mary markeUng  regions  are  occurring,  and 
we  must  move  in  conformity  to  these  move- 
ments. 

That  our  role  Is  to  provide  scheduled  air 
transportation  within  one  of  those  regions. 

That  It  Is  the  trunk  airlines'  primary  role 
to  provide  scheduled  air  transportation  be- 
tween the  regions. 

Under  this  philosophy  or  concept.  It  must 
be  made  clear  that  the  basic  responsibility 
for  providing  scheduled  air  transportation  to 
the  smaller  Intermediate  sized  cities  clearly 
remains  on  the  shoulders  of  the  regional  alr- 
Unes.  Our  equipment  programs  must  be 
geared  Initially  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
this  responslbUlty. 

The  specter  that  somehow  we  will  fall  In 
this  responsibility,  or  neglect  our  primary 
duty,  has  been  and  to  some  lesser  extent  re- 
mains a  major  deterrent  to  assigning  the  re- 
glonals operating  rights  In  the  more  lucraUve 
dense  markets  In  our  regions.  Numerous 
warnings  have  been  voiced  to  the  effect  that 
our  equipment  programs  must  Include  the 
smaller  and  marginal  cities. 

Allegheny's  own  program  goes  at  least  part 
way  In  meeting  this  responsibility.  We  have 
purchased  ten  40-passenger  P-27j's.  These 
aircraft  retire  twelve  40-passenger  Martins, 
and  will  give  our  smaller  communities  and 
markets  modem,  prefesurlzed,  turbine- 
powered  air  transportajflon.  Because  these 
aircraft  will  operate  at /ower  cash  costs  than 
the  Martins  they  replAce,  and  because  un- 
questionably these  ne*er,  faster  aircraft  will 
generate  new  btislnei*,  we  can  provide  more 
service  to  these  cities  at  the  same  subsidy 
level,  or  the  same  service  at  less  subsidy. 

But  at  the  risk  of  being  misunderstood, 
the  point  must  be  made  here  that  we  are  In 
business  to  make  a  profit.  Where  commercial 
revenues  alone  do  not  produce  an  acceptable 
profit,  then  to  continue  the  loss  services 
these  revenues  must  be  augmented  by  sup- 
plemental revenues  from  other  sources. 
There  are  only  two  other  sources — either 
from  subsidy  support,  or  profits  from  other 
routes  and  services.  Thus,  the  quantiim  and 
quality  of  service  to  subsidy-requiring  cities 
or  markets,  and  therefore  our  continued 
dedication,  must  inevitably  be  bottomed  on 
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our  ability  to  perform  this  ftmctlon  at  a 
measurable  and  satisfactory  profit. 

But  for  the  long  run,  our  Industry  must 
be  dedicated  to  reducing  dependence  on  sub- 
sidy. This  means  that  profits  from  strong* 
routes  must  be  generated  In  order  to  help 
carry  the  burden  of  loss  services.  And  I 
think  this  will  be  a  healthy  development  for 
all  concerned. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
from  a  public  Interest  standpoint  the  Board 
must  be  satisfied  that  subsidy  reduction  as 
a  result  of  such  "cross  subsidization"  will 
not  result  In  Inadequate  service  to  ths 
smaller  cities.  Allegheny  for  one  is  willing  to 
commit  Itself  to  a  cooperative  program  with 
the  Board  to  Insure  that  adequate  services 
are  maintained.  I'm  sure  the  other  local 
carriers  will  join  In  such  a  program. 

It  Is  obvious  that  at  some  point  there  Is  a 
practical  limit  to  establishing  this  end  of  the 
service  spectrum.  Presently  there  exists  the 
requirement  to  board  at  least  5  passengers 
per  day,  or  150  passengers  per  month,  or  risk 
losing  scheduled  services.  This  criterion  or 
measurement  has  been  questioned.  Our 
long-time  friend  and  advocate.  Senator  A.  S. 
Mike  Moneonet,  pinpointed  this  concern 
when  he  said : 

"I  recognize  the  need  to  reevaluate  the 
cities  which  should  be  served,  and,  in  this 
connection,  I  do  not  believe  we  have  adequate 
standards  or  accurate  meastirements  to  de- 
cide the  difficult  question  as  to  which  cities 
can  Justify  continued  service." 

In  this  same  speech  >  I  think  he  provided 
at  least  part  of  the  answer  to  this  basic 
question  of  service  to  the  smaller  cities  when 
be  said: 

In  this  same  s^ech »  I  think  he  provided 
enough  traffic  to  support  service  by  P-2Ts. 
Convalrs,  or  the  new  short-haul  jets.  But 
there  are  new,  small,  twin-engine  aircraft 
available  today,  capable  of  carrying  6  to  10 
passengers,  which  are  being  used  for  this  very 
purpose  In  scheduled  service  by  air  taxi 
operators.  More  attention  should  be  given 
to  service  with  this  type  of  aircraft,  either 
through  actual  operation  by  local  service 
carriers,  or  through  contractual  agreements 
with  the  many  taxi  operators  In  the  cotintry  ' 
which  already  own  these  small  aircraft." 

It  may  well  be  that  we  are  looking  at  ths 
intermediate-sized  airplane  Senator  Mike 
was  calling  for  In  the  Nord  262  recently  In- 
troduced by  Lake  Central  Airlines.  The  re- 
gional carriers.  I  am  sure,  wUl  follow  Lake 
Central's  progress  in  this  area  with  Interest. 
But  even  beyond  use  of  this  size  airplane  by 
the  reglonals,  we  believe  that  there  Is  and 
will  be  a  natural  and  continuing  affinity  be- 
tween the  regional  airlines  and  the  air  taxi 
operators.  We  have  held  and  are  holding 
discussions  with  some  of  them  in  our  area. 

I  should  emphasize  here  that  any  agree- 
ments growing  out  of  these  discussions  will 
not  be  based  on  any  abdication  of  our  re- 
sponslbllitfes;  rather  the  agreements  mtist  be 
directed  to  tapping  new  markets  and  thus 
bringing  new  services  to  both  presently  cer- 
tificated cities  and  to  new  cities  not  now 
certificated.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on  this 
subject  at  a  later,  more  appropriate  time. 

I  want  to  dispel  the  concern  at  both  the 
tjongresslonal  and  Board  level  as  to  our  In- 
terest and  continued  dedlcaUon  to  ths 
smaller  intermediate  cities.  Oiu-  discussions 
and  objectives  with  the  air  taxi  operators  In 
our  area  and  our  purchase  of  the  P-27  are 
evidence  of  this. 

Pour  of  these  F-27J's  go  into  service  on 
December  1  of  this  year.  The  10th  one  enters 
service  in  January.  This  12th  Martin  liner 
will  be  retired  on  February  28.  We  will  add 
additlrnal  F-27J's  as  requirements  Increas* 
or  new  authorities  are  assigned  to  us. 

Our  first  Douglas  DC-9  will  be  delivered  In 
May  of  next  year  and  will  enter  service  on 
July  1.  This  U  the  so-called  series  10  air- 
craft with  a  76-pas8enger  capacity.  It  Is  a 
strange  quirk,  indeed,  that  this  newest  of 
all  aircraft  is  to  tu  an  Interim  piece  of  equip- 
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■kent.  It  will  be  replaced  only  8  montha 
lAter  by  the  larger,  more  productive  100-pas- 
8«Dger  DC-0  aerlea  30  alrcraTt.  By  the  end 
of  ISMST'B  flrst  quarter,  we  will  be  operating 
three  or  these  new  alrcraTt.  Others  will  fol- 
low throughout   1967  and  the  first  half  of 

Looking  back  on  our  management  delib- 
erations on  equipment  selection,  I  think  that 
the  most  difficult  part  was  In  deciding  which 
Jet  to  order — a  reaUy  wonderful  dilemma. 
We  decided  to  risk  loss  of  jKieUlon — both  In 
delivery  lines  and  markets — by  waltlngnin- 
tll  what  we  wanted  was  available.  Both 
Douglas  and  Boeing  came  through.  It  would 
be  Inappropriate  here  to  set  forth  the  several 
factors  controlling  our  selection  of  a  Jet. 
Delivery  dates  were,  of  course,  a  predominant 
factor  in  choosing  between  two  very  fine  air- 
planes. 

But,  I  must  touch  on  one  vital  considera- 
tion which  returns  my  comments  to  our  con- 
cept of  developments  In  the  national  picture 
and  our  role  in  It.  I  believe  the  next  major 
breakthrough  for  our  class  of  airlines  will  be 
the  Interchange  of  equipment  at  key  trans- 
fer points  between  us  and  the  trunk  air- 
lines. 

An  Interchange,  to  be  economically  feasi- 
ble, must  utilize  like  equipment.  To  this 
extent  we  are  still  captives  of  otir  environ- 
ment. To  paraphrase  an  old  axiom,  "No  air- 
line la  an  Island  onto  Itself."  Our  final 
■election  of  the  Jet  was  therefore  controlled 
by  what  we  anticipated  our  larger  neighbor- 
ing brethren  would  do.  It  Is  not  by  accident 
that  we  have  essentially  the  same  equipment 
as  that  now  ordered  by  Delta.  Eastern,  North- 
east, and  TWA. 

We  were  concerned  also  that  commitments 
to  Jet  aircraft  would  have  adverse  political  or 
community  impllcatlona.  But  this  concern 
was  softened  and  ultimately  submerged  by 
the  fact  that  we  had  developed  omi  own 
"great  society"  in  that  our  program  gave  each 
community  service  by  modem  aircraft  ac- 
cording to  that  coQununlty's  needs. 

I  come  now  to  our  selection  of  the  Convalr 
S80  as  the  touchstone  of  our  equipment  plan- 
ning program.  In  a  sense,  this  la  our  first- 
bom  since  we  had  to  reach  a  conclxuion  on 
our  basic  workhorse  first  before  proceeding 
to  the  respective  ends  of  our  equipment  spec- 
trum. 

The  selection  of  our  middle-line  aircraft 
was  based  upon  two  primary  considerations: 
First,  we  reasoned  that  we  could  not  afford 
a  spare  jet.  and  that  We  mtist  obtain  maxi- 
mimi  utilization  of  those  jets  we  did  acquire. 
We  reasoned  further  that  there  would  be 
occasions  when  a  jet  would  not  operate  and 
wotild  be  Idle  for  unscheduled  maintenance 
no  matter  how  well  it  was  built  or  main- 
tained. Therefore,  we  must  have  other  air- 
craft backing  up  the  Jet  aircraft.  Such  air- 
craft must  have  a  make-good  speed  approxi- 
mately that  of  the  Jet,  and  It  miist  produce 
maxImuTTi  capacity  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Jet  capacity.  Secondly,  over  many  of  our 
segments,  and  In  many  of  our  markets,  we 
have  a  requirement  today  and  will  continue 
to  have  a  reqtilrement  for  an  Intermedlate- 
alzed  aircraft  in  the  50-60  passenger  range. 
The  Convalr  580  met  both  these  requlre- 
m«nta.  In  many  of  the  markets  where  we 
will  schedule  Jet  mghts,  the  Convalr  580'8 
block-to-block  time  wUl  compare  favorably 
with  any  Jet  time.  Thus,  the  580  will  effec- 
tively function  as  a  backup  to  the  Jet  with- 
out tearing  apart  our  on-time  performance 
or  reliability.  It  also  meets  our  increasing 
requirements  for  capacity  at  oiany  of  our 
points  and  In  many  of  our  markets  where  we 
do  not  presently  plan  pure  Jet  operatlona. 
Two  Convalr  BSO's  were  introduced  on 
June  1  of  this  year,  a  third  went  into  service 
on  August  1.  and  our  fourth  enters  service 
tomorrow.  No.  0  Is  scheduled  on  February  1, 
Noa.  S  and  7  on  March  1.  No.  10  will  be  in 
service  by  June.  Thus,  over  the  span  of  13 
nxonths  we  will  have  20  turbine-equipped  air- 
craft in  scheduled  service.  We  wlU  also  be 
about  halfway  through  out  objective  of  being 


completely  turbine  equipped  by  the  end  of 
1M7. 

I  recite  this  particular  background  to  our 
planning — not  because  I  want  to  impress  you 
with  it.  but  more  peirtlcularly  because  it  ia 
necessary  background  in  those  areas  over 
which  we  have  no  control. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  a  sound  national 
air  transp>ortatlon  system.  Its  decisions,  the 
enunciation  of  policy  as  reflected  In  Its  de- 
cisions, and  the  enunciation  of  Individual 
concepts  and  philoeopbies  by  Board  members 
have  a  tremendous  impact  on  airline  plan- 
ning and  upon  the  Investor  and  financial 
community,  making  possible  realization  of 
our  plans. 

Despite  individual  and  beneficial  route  or 
service  decisions,  and  despite  the  very  real 
significance  of  permanent  certification.  I 
think  that  the  adoption  of  the  class  rate  by 
the  Board  on  January  1.  1961,  was  unques- 
tionably the  turning  point  for  the  local  serv- 
ice airlines.  The  development  of  the  locals 
from  that  pwlnt  forward  has  been  nothing 
abort  of  dramatic.  This  Board  decision  also 
has  had  a  tremendous  Impact  on  oin-  posture 
In  the  Investor  and  financial  community.  By 
this  decision  alone  we  enjoy  a  posture  of 
stability  and  respectability  seemingly  impos- 
sible only  a  few  years  ago.  While  further  re- 
finements in  the  class-rate  formula  can  be 
expected,  it  Is  not  anticipated  that  these  re- 
finements will  have  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
financial  stability  of  the  airlines. 

I  cannot  know,  of  course,  how  many  of  you 
assembled  here  today  have  studied  the  re- 
marks of  the  Honorable  Charles  8.  Murphy 
before  the  Association  of  Local  Tranap(»-t 
Airlines  on  November  5,  1965.  I  have  ifead 
and  reread  his  remarks  several  times  since 
flrst  hearing  them  on  that  date.  I  urge  you 
to  do  the  same. 

Without  qualification,  I  think  his  remarks 
are  a  most  clear  enunciation  of  thoughts  and 
beliefs.  Of  greater  significance,  his  remarks 
tie  together  in  a  most  learned  fashion  the  ex- 
trwnely  complex  mix  of  factors  running 
through  equipment  selection,  route  develop- 
ment, subsidy  reduction:  and  profits. 

I  focused  partlcWarly,  I  think,  on  his  dls- 
cuaalons  relating  to  the  dense,  sh«*t-haul 
markets.  Let  me  quote  a  short  paragraph  as 
the  basis  for  some  remarks  of  my  own  on  this 
Subject.     He  said : 

"It  appears  there  are  significant  oppcwtu- 
nltles  for  strengthening  your  routes  without 
undue  rlak  to  the  welfare  of  our  trunkllne 
Industry.  Among  the  top  300  domestic  mar- 
kets, there  are  101  markets  under  300  miles  In 
distance.  These  are  markets  for  which  your 
equipment  and  experience  would  appear 
especially  adapted.  Yet  the  total  traffic  In 
these  101  markets  Is  less  than  6  percent  at 
the  trunkllne  revenue  passenger  miles." 

I  have  singled  mxl  this  paragraph  because 
It  concentrates  on  an  area  vital  to  our  own 
planning.  These  101  markets  unUer  300 
miles  in  distance  are  the  dense,  short-haul 
markets  to  which  I  referred  earlier.  It  la 
In  these  markets  that  real  pioneering  effort 
and  concentration  la  required.  Given  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  we  will  provide  this 
effort  and  concentration. 

The  6  pero^t  referred  to  by  the  Chairman 
has  other  connotations.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  trips  In  markets  under  300  miles 
are  by  acheduled  air  carriers.  And  to  drive 
the  nail  deeper,  the  highway — private  auto- 
mobiles— account  for  72  percent  at  all  trips 
between  200  and  500  miles,  and  90  percent 
of  trip*  In  the  100-  to  200-mUe  bracket. 

The  primary  reason  the  regional  carriers 
have  bad  difficulty  in  obtaining  certification 
In  these  markets  or  of  having  their  operating 
reatrlcUons  lifted  so  they  could  serve  the 
markets,  Ls  because  the  trunks  are  already 
there.  Yet  the  6  percent  Is,  in  turn,  evi- 
dence that  concentration  on  these  marketa 
does  not  exist  today.  In  all  too  m<Miy  cases 
the  trvink  oertlflcfttlon  aenrea  only  aa  "entry 
mileage"  iised  to  combine  loads  from  two 
large  population  areaa  for  a  kmg-baul  flight. 


A  trunk  to  survive  must  maintain  Its  com- 
petitive position  and  Identity  in  the  long- 
haul  markeu.  For  the  most  port  it  has 
little  Incentive  or  will  to  concentrate  In  the 
short-haul   market.     We   will. 

I  don't  know  that  anyone  can  specifically 
define  what  adequate  service  is.  Most  cer- 
tainly unless  a  commuter  type  service  is 
provided  In  these  101  markets,  the  market 
Is  not  adequately  served.  The  most  graphic 
illustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  'n  the 
Los  Angeles-San  Francisco,  Washington- 
New  York,  and  Boston-New  York  markeU 
where  real  concentration  has  been  given  by 
the  trunks  in  developing  a  commuter  service. 

Why  shouldn't  the  same  relative  results 
be  achieved  In  such  markeU  as  Baltimore- 
New  York.  Chlcago-St.  Louis.  Seattle-Port- 
land—to name  only  a  few?  Given  adequate 
and  frequent  schedules,  a  fare  structure  and 
a  service  concept  geared  to  attracting  new 
customers— new  air  travelers— .these  101 
markeU  will  double,  triple,  and  even  quad- 
ruple. 

Our  objective  U  not  the  6  percent  or  the 
10  percent^-although  given  the  opportunity 
we  will  get  some  of  this.  Our  obJecUve  has 
been,  and  U.  to  dig  deep  Into  new  markets; 
Into  the  volume  of  people  moving  by  surface 
means;  or,  more  emphatically,  those  not  mov- 
ing at  all.  This  is  the  real,  long-term  po- 
tential. But  it  takes  the  right  to  try  it,  the 
right  equipment,  maximum  frequency,  and 
a  service  tailored  to  compete — at  least  fare- 
wise — with  surface  transportation. 

I  have  touched  only  briefly  on  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidy  here  today.  Subsidy  Is  both 
a  complex  and  a  simple  matter — complex  In 
Its  administration  and  simple  In  Ite  purpose. 
But.  It  Is  not  the  alpha  and  the  omega  of  our 
existence. 

Nor  is  the  165  million  of  subsidy  paid  for  i 
scheduled  air  transportation  to  the  smaller, 
communities     significant     when     measured 
against  farm  subsidies,  maritime  subsidies, 
docks  and  harbors  subsidy,  or  a  host  of  oth6r 
subsidized  national  activities. 

Over  the  past  3  years  subsidy  payments 
have  leveled  and  are  now  declining.  With 
each  succeeding  year  since  1961  subsidy  has 
become  an  Increasingly  smaller  part  of  the 
reglonal'8  total  gross  revenues.  How  fast 
subsidy  declines,  both  as  a  total  sum  and  aa 
a  percentage  of  total  gross.  Is  entirely  the 
product  of  first  a  continued  congressional 
Intent  and  desire  to  provide  scheduled  air 
transportotlon  to  subsidy-requiring  cities, 
and  second,  our  own  ability  to  generate 
profits  in  other  areas  and  from  other  ser- 
vices. In  thU  latter  area,  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  alone  holds  the  trimip  cards. 

So  long  as  we  do  the  Job  assigned  to  us  so 
long  as  we  continue  to  hold  our  costs  to  a 
reasonable  level,  so  long  as  what  we  do  pro- 
duces a  reasonable  profit  for  what  we  do. 
then  we  will  maintain  and  where  possible 
expand  those  services  for  which  subsidy  is 
paid.  But.  determination  of  the  ultimate 
balance  is  not  ours,  beyond  the  simple  forces 
of  our  willingness  to  serve  and  our  ability  to 
serve  within  this  context. 

All  the  Ingredients  are  today  present  for 
maximizing  the  potential  greatness  of  the 
Nation's  air  transportation  system  at  all 
levels.  We  have  yet  to  realize  that  poten- 
tlal— particularly  at  the  middle  and  lower 
levels.  But  to  realize  these  benefits  we  can- 
not be  shackled  to  the  past. 

We  m»4st  rethink  old  thoughts,  we  must 
reshape  old  policies,  we  must  revise  and  up- 
date old  concepts. 

We  are  ready. 
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•This  term  refers  to  the  formula  which 
determines  Federal  payments,  or  "subsidy." 
to  the  regional  airlines  for  providing  air 
services  at  communities  which  do  not  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenues  to  cover  the  coet  of 
serving  them. 

•  Before  the  Association  of  Local  Transport 
Airlines  In  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Nov.  6,  1966. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Monday,  January  17,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  we 
are  all  aware  of  the  continued  misman- 
agement of  our  domestic  farm  economy 
by  the  administration,  but  the  tragedy  is 
compounded  when  we  note  the  misman- 
agement of  the  farm  economy  In  Viet- 
nam in  a  fashion  which  is  detrimental  to 
our  interests  in  that  land.  I  refer  to  and 
Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  ar- 
ticle by  economist  Eliot  Janeway  appear- 
ing In  this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune, 
which  tells  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
situation  there  by  our  State  Department 
strategists. 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  17,  1966] 
Poi*rr  or  View,  Janewat:   Castro  Pushino 
RiCB  PicHT  Wn-H  Red  China 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York,  January  18.— For  months,  Cas- 
tro has  been  nursing  an  exhibitionist's  griev- 
ance against  America.    Our  stand  in  Vietnam 
has  stolen  the  spoUlght  from  him.    To  get  It 
back,  he  Is  picking  a  fight  with  Red  China 

The  war  of  words  Castro  has  started  with 
Peiplng  is  aboul  rice;  that  U.  about  the  pow- 
er which  countries  with  rice  wield  over 
countries  without  it.  Nothing  is  more  fun- 
damental for  Cuba  or  for  China  and  her 
neighbors  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Pacific 
than  rice. 

And  now  Castro  is  charging  that  big 
brother  has  welshed  on  iis  rice  ration.  Red 
China's  defense  U  that  she  needs  the  rice, 
and  U  the  subsistence  of  her  enormous  popu- 
lation is  any  criterion,  she  certainly  doeo. 

The  upshot  of  this  fraternal  exchange  of 
compliments  is  that  suddenly  rice  has  begun 
to  run  neck  and  neck  with  price  oontrols  as  a 
problem  story  on  the  fringe  of  the  headlines. 
Over  In  Vietnam,  rice  and  price  oontrols  are 
no  separate  problem  stories  competing  for  oo- 
easional  headlines  when  and  as  something 
pops  and  a  big  shot  pops  off. 

CONTROLS  ARE  CENTRAL 

Together,  behind  the  headlines,  day  In  and 
day  out,  price  controls  on  rice  are  central  to 
the  problem  Itself;  to  the  InstabUlty  of  the 
social  structure  within  the  rice  bowl,  and 
to  o\u-  confusion  of  political  purpose  In  try- 
ing to  defend  It.  The  combination  of  social 
Instability  and  p<Hltlcal  futility  is  a  sure-fire 
recipe  for  military  frustration. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we're  experimenting  with 
price  controls  on  rice  in  war-torn,  black- 
market-rldden  Vietnam. 

The  amateurish  price-control  scheme  we 
nave  devised  for  her  rice  traffic  has  doublrtl 
the  movement  and  frittered  away  the  energy 
It  should  produce.  Not  only  Is  the  Washing- 
ton-Imposed  system  of  price  control  not  help- 
ing the  war  effort  in  Vietnam,  it  is  actually 
hiu-tlng.    Here's  how: 

Vietnam  Is  an  underdeveloped  country  and 
therefore,  by  definition,  rural.  Washington's 
principal  worry  all  along  has  been  that  the 
people— meaning  again  by  definition,  the 
Vietnamese  farm  population— are  not  for  the 
war  and  are  not  hospitable  to  our  being  in  the 
country.  But  as  the  rice  movement  goes  so 
of  necessity  goes  the  loyalty  of  the  farm  pop- 
tUatlon— that's  the  way  cupboard  loyalty 
works  down  on  the  farm.  We've  alienated  It 
by  slapping  ceUlngs  on  the  price  the  farmer 
can  get  in  the  cities,  where  our  control  U 
baaed. 


CITIES    GET    BENErrr 

But  the  cities  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
huge  doUar  Inflation  we  are  pumping  into 
the  country.  No  boom  town  has  ever  had  It 
BO  good  as  Saigon.  Some  of  the  dollars  we 
are  throwing  around  there  must  epill  over 
onto  anyone  able  to  catch.  Our  own  errors 
and  failures  leave  no  doubt  that  we  cannot 
do  well  unless  we  enable  the  farm  population 
to  do  well.  Contrariwise,  we  must  continue 
to  do  badly  as  long  as  our  occupation  gives 
the  farmer  the  short  end  of  the  deal. 

This  Is  exactly  what  we  are  using  our  price- 
control  system  to  do.  Aa  if  Vietnam  were 
an  Industrial  miniature  of  America,  we  are 
relying  on  rice  ceilings  to  protect  the  small 
population  of  the  cities,  which  we  already 
occupy,  against  the  large  population  of  the 
rice  bowl,  which  Is  enemy  country. 

Our  price  controllers  are  giving  the  bargain 
buy  to  the  cities,  which  are  already  cleaning 
up  on  our  dollar;  and  they  are  making  a 
present  of  the  back  country  to  the  Vletcong 
which  Is  buying  the  farmer's  rice  and  his 
loyalty  with  It — and  no  nonsense  about  price 
control.  Worse  still,  .the  power  in  Asiatic 
power  politics  that  goes  with  rice  Is  now  the 
Vletcong's  by  default. 

ONCE    RICE    EXPORTER 

For  years  on  end.  Vietnam  was  a  rice  ex- 
porter. She  still  is— though  now  the  Vlet- 
cong has  taken  over  the  business  and.  Indeed. 
Is  making  money  and  building  fences  for 
Itself  as  the  sUent  partner  of  the  farmer  who 
refuses  to  settle  for  the  "American"  penalty 
price  in  Saigon.  Consequently.  Vietnam  Is 
now  an  importer  as  well.  She  must  be  In 
order  to  supply  the  price-controlled  market 
It's  our  scheme,  and  we're  paying  for  It. 
America  is  now  slilpping  nearly  as  much  rice 
Into  Vietnam  as  she  used  to  ship  out.  Little 
■wonder  that  the  harbor  at  Saigon  is  hope- 
lessly bottle  necked  for  military  traffic,  and 
presents  a  ripe  target  for  enemy  counter- 
bombing. 


Foot  Columns  hj  Art  Hoppe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  January  17. 1966 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Insert  my  own  remarks  and  ex- 
traneous matter  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  insert  four  col- 
umns by  Art  Hoppe  which  were  printed 
In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  well 
as  some  of  the  other  papers  throughout 
the  country.  Art  Hoppe  still  ranks  tops 
In  the  field  of  satire  and  from  letters 
which  I  receive  from  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  they  look  forward 
to  my  Inserts  of  certain  of  his  columns 
from  time  to  time.  These  columns  fol- 
low: 

GiEETiNGa,  Tax  Fans 
"Ah,"  said  the  kindly  old  philosopher,  "the 
humility  of  Thanksgiving,  the  Joyousness  of 
Christmas,  the  promise  of  the  New  Year  and 
now.  Uke  always,  r  got  my  season's  greetings 
from   Mr.  Sheldon  S.   Cohen." 

Who?  "Mr.  Cohen."  said  the  kindly  old 
philosopher,  "la  our  cheery  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue.  Come  January,  regular 
aa  elm  blight,  he  writes  xis  "A  Special  Mes- 
sage to  Taxpayers'  on  the  front  of  our  In- 
come tax  forms.  This  year,  he's  done  a 
bang-up  Job.    I'll  read  it  to  you : 

"  'Every  year  more  than  60  million  Indi- 
viduals demonstrate  their  faith  in  America 
by  flUng  Income  tax  retuma.     Tlie  aeason 
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has  rolled  around  again  and  we  are  aendlns 
you  this  package  of  forms  and  instructlona 
to  help  you  do  this.'  " 

Gosh.  I  said,  a  chance  to  demonstrate  omi 
faith  In  America.  "That's  right,  son  I  get 
all  choked  up  Just  thinking  about  it. 
Course,"  he  said,  hefting  the  40  pages  of 
forms  and  Instructions,  "I'd  favor  demon- 
strating It  in  more  simple  fashion." 

Like  how?  "Like  maybe  a  form  with  Juat 
two  questions:  '(1)  How  much  did  you  take 
In  last  year,  you  lying  rat?'  and  '(2)  Where's 
our  cut,  or  else?'  " 

But  how  unfair.  I  said.  Ptor  after  all,  our 
income  tax  system  is  designed  to  bring  out 
the  best  traits  in  us  Americans  such  as  char- 
itable contributions. 

"Right,  son.  Our  l>enevolent  Government 
smiles  on  us  giving  to  poor  folk  as  long  of 
course,  as  they  belong  to  an  offlclally-cerU- 
fied  Government-approved,  tax-deductible 
organization. 

'■And  it  also  encourages  us,  thanks  to  the* 
blessings  of  the  depletion  allowance  to  own 
an  oil  well.  Which  U  a  right  good  thing 
AS  any  man  who  owns  one  will  tell  you  And 
a  nation  of  generoua  oU  weU  owners  ia  a 
fine  goal. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  en- 
courages us  to  be  sick— sicker  than  3  percent 
of  line  9,  page  1.  In  the  face  of  the  popula- 
tion explosion,  it  vrtll  also  gladly  knock  off 
«600  for  each  new  kid  we  have  and  at  the 
same   time  reward   us  for  being  over  65. 

"In  addition,  the  Government  in  Its  wis- 
dom win  forgive  us  the  Interest  on  our  debts 
the  sales  tax  we  spend  on  all  the  froo-fr» 
we  got  In  debt  buying,  and  every  penny  we 
put  out  m  bribing  customers  with  whiskey 
Wine  and  dancing  girls.  And  If'n  we  can' 
somehow  cUng  on  to  our  property  for  more 
than  6  months.  It's  a  long-term  capital 
windfall. 

"So  you  see.  son,  the  trouble  with  the 
system  Is  there  ain't  enough  oil  wells  to  go 
around.  And  the  only  altemaUve  for  the 
rest  of  us  Is  to  become  sick,  old,  overbreedlng 
debt-ridden,  spend thrif:.  corrupting  misers  " 
Good  heavens,  I  said,  put  that  way.  Income 
taxes  were  ruining  the  country.  I  couldn't 
see  why  anybody  paid  them. 

"It's  faith  in  America,  boy,"  aald  the 
kindly  old  philosopher,  placing  his  kindly 
old  hand  over  his  kindly  oW  heart.  "Mr 
Cohen  never  said  a  truer  word.  Us  60  million 
taxpayers  file  our  returns  'cause  we  got  faith 
particularly  in  the  efficiency  of  our  T-men 
the  incorruptibility  of  our  Federal  Judges  and 
the  security  of  our  penitentiaries." 

Well,  maybe  so.  I  said.  But  wasn't  there 
one  good  trait  the  income  tax  system  brought 
out  In  us  Americans? 

"Yep."  he  said  with  a  kindly  old  wink  aa 
he  picked  up  his  pencU  and  went  to  work. 
'Cleverness." 


JUB    JOAD'S    CROICB 

"Won't  you  set  a  speU?"  said  Jud  Joad 
to  the  Government  man,  who  had  dropped 
by  the  Joad's  little  shanty  at  AppalachU 
Comers.    "Maude,  fetch  the  chair." 

"Np  thanks."  said   the  Government  Ttian 
"I  Just  stopped  by  to  say  the  Government's 
going  to  want  you  folks  to  play  a  larger  roJ^ 
In  the  war  effort  this  coming  year." 

"WeU,"  said  Jud  proudly,  "I  been  fighting 
poverty  man  and  boy  nigh  on  to  60  years 
And  I  ain't  a-golng  to  quit  now.  You  tell 
the  President  he  can  count  on  me  and 
Maude  here." 

"Not  the  war  on  poverty,"  said  the  Govern- 
ment  man.  "The  war  in  Vietnam.  Frankly 
Mr.  Joad.  It's  putting  a  strain  on  our  econ- 
omy. And  it  looks  as  though  we're  aU  going 
to  have  to  choose  between  guns  or  butter  " 

"Oh,  Jud,"  cried  Maude,  clapping  her 
hands.  "Take  the  butter.  Juat  think  how 
nice  it'd  be  to  taste  butter  again." 

"Now,  now,  Maude,  don't  rush  me,"  said 
Jud.  "If'n  I  had  a  gun.  I  might  pot  a  rab- 
bit or  two  and  we  ooiUd  have  a  bit  otf  meat," 
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"Now,  JiMt  a  minute."  said  the  Oovern- 
ment  man. 

"I  reckon  you're  right.  Jud,"  said  Maude, 
frowning  thoughtfully.  "Take  the  gun.  But, 
my  It's  hard  to  make  choices  about  things. 
I'm  right  glad  we  don't  have  many  to  make." 
"Please."  said  the  Oovernment  man.  "I  was 
>\ist  using  a  figure  of  speech.  We're  going 
to  send  the  gons  to  Vietnam." 

"See,  Jiid,"  said  Matide.  "I  told  you  to  take 
the  butter.  We'll  take  the  butter  and  thank 
you  kindly." 

"I'm  sorry."  said  the  Government  man. 
"there  isn't  any  butter.    I  was  •   •   •." 

"Whoa,  there."  said  Jud.  "First  you  take 
our  gun  and  now  you  took  our  butter." 

"Exactly."  said  the  Oovernment  man. 
"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  say.  In  order  to 
support  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam,  we're 
all  going  to  have  to  give  up  things  we  want. 
Like  butter.  Naturally,  the  first  thing  the 
Government's  thinking  of  cutting  back  on 
U  the  war  on  poverty.  After  all,  we  cant 
fight  two  TTurs  at  once." 

"Nope,  I  guess  not."  said  Jud. 
"So  we're  going  to  have  to  a«k  you  folks  to 
make  a  few  sacrifices  thl»  ccxnlng  year.  Do 
with  a  bit  lees.  Tighten  your  belu.  But  it's 
for  your  country,  your  Cag  and  our  t)oya 
over  there  " 

Jud  squared  his  shoulders.  "Tou  tell  the 
President  he  can  count  on  us  to  do  our  part," 
he  saW.  "Whichever  war  he  wants  to  nut 
first." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  rare  makes  a  man  proud  to  serve  Ms 
country,"  said  Jud  later  over  supper  after 
the  Government  man  had  gone. 

"And  I  was  so  proud  of  you,  Jud,"  said 
>iaude,  reaching  across  the  table  to  squeeze 
his  hand.  "Course.  It  don't  seem  fair  some- 
boiw.  I  mean  when  it  comes  to  doing  with- 
out, they  always  seem  to  ask  us  poor  folks 
first  Instead  of  the  rich." 

"Well,  I  dtm't  know,"  said  Jud  philosophi- 
cally, as  hs  spread  a  litUe  surplus  lard  on 
his  grits.  "You  got  to  admit.  Maude,  when 
It  comes  to  giving  up  butter,  it's  a  sight 
MMler  for  us  than  them." 

HOBKBT    GOM    AWAT    TO    COME    BaCK 

It's  time  for  another  chapter  In  that  nos- 
talgic series,  "Where  Are  They  Now?"  So 
let  us  ask  ourselves  as  always,  where  now  U 
that  aU-Ume  great  liberal,  the  beloved,  the 
unforgettable  Hubert  Horatio  Whatahis- 
name? 

Oh.  there's  Joyous  news  today  for  the  mil- 
lions of  fans  who  never  lost  faith  in  Whats- 
hlsname.  Ftor  though  he  retired  to  the  hum- 
ble obac\irlty  at  the  Vice-Presidency,  he  U 
BOW  making  a  game  comeback. 

Not  only  has  Sir.  Johnson  sent  him  abroad, 
which  U  .vhere  Vice  Presldente  go  to  make 
a  name  for  themselves,  but  Newsweek  reporU 
he  Is  studying  a  new  PB  analysis  designed  to 
revamp  his  image. 

He  m\ist.  it  says,  engage  In  more  "physical 
action."  Such  as:  "moving,  traveling,  visit- 
ing, climbing,  worshipping.  hunUng.  fishing, 
sailing.  boaUng.  hobbyin«.  reading,  studying 
thinking,  sitting,  gazing,  looking,  working, 
shirt-sleevlng.  gardening,  flying,  and  cook- 
ing."   On  a  scheduled  basis. 

So  what  a  busy,  happy  scene  we  can  en- 
TUion  in  the  humble  cottage  at  No.  7  Memory 
l*am  (a  dead  end  street)  Muriel  his  loyal 
wife,  is  helping  hirn  pack. 

Httbbt  (head  bowed).  Praise  be  to  him 
from  whom  all  blcasinci  flow.  And  Mrs 
Jolmson,  too. 

MuuB.  { holding  a  watch) .  That  takes  care 
of  worshiping.  Now.  lets  see.  youYe  golns 
traveling,  visiting,  flying  •   •   •.  "    -• 

Hcanr.  As  I  sit  here  In  my  shirt  sleeves 
gazing  and  looking  at  Mr.  Johnson's  portrait 
I  cannot  help  thinUng  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent  

Mtkixl.  Ob.  Hubert,  stop  talking. 

Hq-bkbt  (surprised).  But  tltat^  my  bobby. 
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MtTMEL  (Checking  her  schedule) :  I  know 
dear,  but  It's  time  to  start  moving. 

HiTBEST  (Jimiplng  up  and  down).  I  get  so 
e.xclted  when  I  realize  how  generous  our 
wonderful  President  was  to  send  me  on  this 
trip  to  such  touchy  trouble  spots  as  Japan, 
Korea.  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines.  Oh,  i 
sleep  better  Just  thinking  of  those  extra 
glands  In  the  White  House. 

MuBiix.  I  think  that's  Mr.  Valentl'B  line, 
dear. 

HtTBERT.  But  imagine  our  President  en- 
trusting me  with  the  Job  of  handing  out  his 
very  own  initialed  ballpoint  pens  in  Japan, 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines.  And  he 
even  said  he  dJdnt  care  how  often  I  got  my 
picture  In  the  papers.  In  Japan.  Korea,  Tai- 
wan, and  the  Philippines. 

Mtnuix.  Isnt  there  some  other  little  trou- 
ble spot  out  there,  dear? 

HrsHiT.  Well,  there's  Vietnam.  Of  course, 
it's  not  on  my  Itinerary,  but  I've  been  say- 
ing so  often  lately  what  a  wonderf\il  war  he's 
waging  that  he  may  relent  and  even  let  me 
go  there.    Incognito. 

Muann,.  Wonderful.  Now.  let's  see,  you've 
already  been  climbing,  hunting,  fishing,  sail- 
ing, boating,  reading,  gardening,  and  cooking 
this  morning.    So  th.it  leaves  Just 

HtTBXRT.  I  know.  And  I  Just  want  to  say. 
friends,  what  a  wonderfiil,  marvelotis  Presi- 
dent we  have,  whose  wise,  humane  admin- 
Istra  •  •  •  admlnls  •  •  •  admin  •  •  • 

Mcanx.  Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  that.  All  this 
physical  action  has  got  you  run  down.  Turn 
around,  dear,  and  let  me  wind  you  up.  What- 
ever would  the  President  say  if  he  learned 
you'd  stopped  working? 


Bnu>zx  Ban  (absently) — Tee.  you  explained 
that  to  me  last  year.  If  you  cut  taxes,  that 
stimulates  the  economy  and.tnlngs  In  more 
revenue.  Oh,  I'm  sure  cutting  taxes  on  tele- 
phone calls  will  bring  in  Just  bililons  and 
bUllons. 

Elbik  (irritably) — No.  this  year,  Tm  going 
to  restore  the  tax  to  bring  In  billions.  You 
never  did  understand  high  finance. 

Bntoix  Bnuj  (baffled) — But  If  you  cut  taxes 
to  raise  more  money  and  now  you  restore 
taxes  to  raise  more  money — really  Elble,  I 
don't  see  how  anyone  can  have  confidence  In 
you. 

Eua  (snilling  foxlly) — Confidentially, 
honey,  Fm  going  to  use  the  tax  to  beautify 
our  highways.  ' 

BntDiz  Bnu>  (clapping  happily).  You're 
wonderful,  dear.  I  have  every  confidence 
in  you. 

Elbw  (with  a  wink).  I  guess  I  Just  know 
how  to  appeal  to  folks.  With  one  thing  or 
another.  And  now.  honey,  shall  we  see  If  I'm 
on  tee-vee?  Or  shall  we  Just  have  a  quiet 
family  night  and  sit  around  looking  at  my 
scar? 

Tune  In  again,  friends.  And  meantime, 
as  you  mosey  on  down  the  trail  of  life,  re- 
member what  Elble's  ol'  Grandaddy  used  to 
say: 

"Talk  Is  cheap.   So  use  plenty  of  U" 
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Vietnam — Neither  Escalation  Nor 
Withdrawal 


Thx  St  ATX  or  Elsie  Jat's  Union 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  yaU?  Time  for 
another  teevee  visit  with  the  rooUn'-tootln' 
Jay  family,  starring  ol'  Elble  Jay,  who  humbly 
enjoys  nothln'  more  than  a  good,  long  rousln'. 
drama-filled  old  fashioned  political  speech. 
As  long  as  It's  his. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  he's  Just 
a-comlng  in  the  door,  all  happy  and  wrung 
out.  That's  his  pretty  wife.  Birdie  Bird, 
puttln'  down  her  seed  catalog  to  give  him  a 
hug. 

Biaoix  Bnu>.    How  did  it  go.  dear? 

ELac  Why.  it  was  the  best  speakln'  I  ever 
did  attend.  I  told  them  Congressmen  right 
out  what  the  state  of  the  Union  was  and  ex- 
actly what  I  planned  to  do  with  It.  And  they 
dam  near  brought  down  the  celling  with 
their  roaring,  shouting  applause. 

Bnwn  Bau>.  Marvelous,  dear.  How  did  you 
do  it? 

Elbix.  Well,  I  kind  o*  warmed  'em  up  by 
telling  them  how  I  was  going  to  cure  the  sick, 
enrich  the  poor,  wipe  out  slums,  clean  up 
pollution,  stop  the  population  explosion  and 
bring  world  peace. 

BnujiE  Bnu>.  That's  nice.  dear,  and  which 
of  your  points  brought  on  the  ro<u-lng.  shout- 
ing ovation? 

Elbee.  When  I  told  them  I  was  going  to 
let  them  run  for  Congress  every  4  years, 
instead  of  every  2.  My.  it  sure  is  nice  to 
know  those  fellows  feel  deeply  about  some- 
thing. 

Bnoix  Biu»(be8ltantly) .  Did  you  speak  to 
them  about — j  ou  know. 

Eldix  (frowning).  Yep.  I  told  'em  again 
about  how  they'd  only  have  to  campaign 
every  4  years,  bo's  they'd  have  something 
important  to  think  about.  And  then  I  spoke 
right  out  oh  Vee-yet-nam.  I  told  'em  how 
it  was  going  to  cost  us  billions  and  bUllons 
of  dollars.  And  how  all  the  things  I'm  going 
to  do  at  home  Is  going  to  cost  us  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars  too.  Then.  Just  when 
all  looked  blackest.  I  told  'em  not  to  worry 
'cause  I  had  a  plan  to  financ*  the  whole 
shebang. 

Basil  Bno.  Of  course  you  did.  dear.  But 
how? 

Elbix.  Why,  by  restoring  the  tax  cut  on 

long-distance  telephone  caJls. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
visit  to  the  battle  zone  in  Vietnam  In 
December  convinced  me  that  escalation 
of  the  conflict  would  give  no  more  as- 
surance of  a  successful  end  to  the  fight- 
ing than  would  an  imcondltional  pullout 
by  our  forces.  The  Washington  Post  In 
an  editorial  January  16  said  that 
"Escalation  might  simply  move  the  war 
to  another  and  larger  theater.  With- 
drawal also  would  be  likely  to  move  the 
conflict  to  another  theater  in  another 
country." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  this  editorial,  entitled  "After  the 
Pause"  be  Included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  16.  1866) 
Anxa   THE  Pause 

The  Prealdent  very  wisely  has  put  no 
terminal  date  on  his  peace  offensive  or  on  the 
pause  In  air  operations  against  the  north 
while  the  peace  efforts  go  forward.  Since 
there  has  been  no  known  response  from 
Hanoi,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  it  Is  too 
early  to  say  whether  there  will  be  any  resuiu. 
Sooner  or  later.  If  there  are  no  negotiations 
at  all.  consideration  will  have  to  be  given  to 
the  next  military  moves. 

There  U  a  powerful  impulse  In  the  Con- 
gress, in  the  country,  and  in  some  places  in 
the  Executive  Department,  for  a  resumption 
of  air  activity  and  for  an  initiation  of  full- 
scale  warfare  against  the  north  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  a  disagreeable  war.  Powerful 
as  this  impulse  is.  and  strong  as  the  support 
may  be  for  the  use  of  more  military  muscle. 
It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  wlU 
reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  wish  to  es- 
calate the  war.  There  is  not  much  reason  to 
bellere   that   an   unlimited   air   war   would 


achieve  decisive  results.  North  Vietnam  does 
not  present  the  kind  of  Industrial  targete 
that  are  peciillarly  vulnerable  to  mass  bomb- 
ing. Even  if  the  United  States  were  indif- 
ferent to  the  moral  arguments  against  mass 
bombing  (and  it  Is  not  Indifferent) .  the  prac- 
tical results  probably  would  not  be  any  more 
decisive  than'were  the  results  of  area  bomb- 
ing in  World  War  II.  While  steppcd-up  in- 
terdiction of  communications  might  further 
diminish  the  ability  of  North  Vietnam  to  give 
logistic  support  to  a  conventional  military 
Invasitm,  there  la  not  much  hope  that  it 
would  stop  Infiltration  of  troops  in  small 
units.  And  even  if  the  bombing  succeeded 
In  all  these  cotxnts.  the  Chinese  Communist 
support  of  North  Vietnam  might  make  the 
results  Indecisive.  As  long  as  air  operations 
are  directed  at  North  Vietnam  (and  not 
China) ,  we  are  embarked  upon  the  task  of 
kicking  the  cart  unui  the  horse  cries  for 
mercy. 

The  imoondiUonal  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
forces  la  a  course  for  which  there  Is  little 
responsible  support  in  the  country.  And  the 
primary  reason  Is  that  ijp  one  can  give  any 
assurance  that  this  policy  would  be  any  more 


successful  as  a  means  af  ending  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  than  thf^pollcy  of  escalating 
the  conflict.  Escalation  might  simply  move 
the  war  to  another  and  larger  theater. 
'Withdrawal  also  would  be  likely  to  move  the 
conflict  to  another  theater  in  another  coun- 
try. 

To  continue  or  expand  the  present  offen- 
sive against  the  Vletcong  in  the  south,  by 
the  employment  of  the  tacUcs  now  being 
pursued.  Is  going  toMnvolve  a  heavier  com- 
mitment than  we  have  so  far  made  if  It  is 
to  have  any  reasonable  prospect  for  success. 
Such  an  expanding  commitment,  accom- 
panied by  rising  commitments  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  China  and  Russia,  might  easily  pro- 
duce another  stalemate  at  a  higher  level. 

The  facts  of  the  situation  seem  to  argue 
strongly  for  a  somewhat  different  appllcaUon 
of  the  military  power  we  feel  we  can  appro- 
priately commit  to  the  area.     No  doubt  it  Is 
an   alternative    that   already   has    been    ex- 
plored—and  perhaps  even  rejected.     But  It 
can  be  argued  quite  persviasively  that  In  the 
next   phase   of   the  war,   the  United   Stats* 
and  lu  allies  might  wisely  alter  the  character 
of  the  war  In  the  direcUon  of  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  eftclent  deployment.     At  pres- 
ent, we  are  engaged  in  an  offensive-defense, 
employing  both  ground  and  air  forces  in  the 
hot  pursuit  of  Vletcong  elements  into  ter- 
rain offering  the  greatest  advantages  of  con- 
cealment and  the  most  serious  hazards   to 
pursuing  forces.     To  seek  out  and  destroy  a 
guerrtUa  force  by  such  tactics,  overwhelming 
force  la  required  oo  a  ratio  of  at  least  10  to  1. 
The  present  ratio,' counting  aU  South  Viet- 
nam and  American  and  allied  forces  is  836  000 
to  230,000  according  to  the  Mansfield  report— 
and  the  rate  of  North  Vietnam  inJlltraUon 
is  on  the  order  of   1,500  a  month.     So  the 
poaslbUity  or  feasibility  of  achieving  antl- 
guerrllla  raUoe  like  those  In  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  U  remote. 

If  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  us  to 
annihilate  the  Vletcong  vrtthout  a  mllitarv 
investment  that  looks  excessive.  It  can  be 
made  Impossible  for  the  Vletcong  to  achieve 
toelr  obJecUvos  without  a  deployment  beyond 
their  means.  Were  our  tacUcs  to  alter  from 
pursuit  to  a  take-and-hold  basis,  the  burden 
for  the  offensive  could  be  shifted  to  the  Vlet- 
cong. It  Is  our  purpose  to  deny  North  Viet- 
nam the  fruits  of  a  war  of  naUonal  Ubera- 
tloo.  and  we  can  do  that  by  successfully 
molding  the  areas  now  occupied  and  slowly 
and  persistently  enlarging  them  by  territorial 
sweeps  Instead  of  Jungle  pursuit.  The  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnam  forces,  while  steadUy 
expanding  the  occupied  areas  and  pualiing 
out  their  defense  perimeters,  would  be  chiefly 
engaged  In  garrison  operaUona.  These  of 
course,  are  wasteful  in  terms  of  manpower 
employed  but  eooaomicaJ  in  terms  of  man- 


power expended.  They  are  lees  hazardous 
and  more  feasible  for  a  country  in  command 
of  air  power  and  thus  able  to  maintain  com- 
munications with  scattered  garrisons  than 
they  were  for  the  French.  Within  the  areas 
occupied  by  the  South  Vietnamese  and  by  otir 
forces,  a  program  of  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction could  be  pushed  forward,  once  it 
becomes  possible  to  afford  the  peasants  and 
villagers  security. 

The  military  priorities  under  such  a  stra- 
tegy would  be  ( 1 )  securing  of  areas  already 
held.  (2)  expansion  of  that  territory  only  as 
rapidly  as  we  are  prepared  to  take  and  hold 
new  real  estate.  (3)  pursuit  operations  only 
where  they  can  be  carried  out  with  greatest 
economy  of  force,  (4)  air  operations  chiefly 
in  close  support  of  territorial  enlargement, 
and,  as  Indicated,  against  large  and  vulner- 
able enemy  concentrations.  (5)  air  Inter- 
diction of  routes  from  the  north,  scaled  to 
the  degree  of  Infiltration.  (6)  no  air  atUck 
on  North  Vietnam  for  the  time  being  or  un- 
less surveillance  discloses  massing  for  of- 
fensive operations  against  the  south. 

This  U  no  qxilck  and  easy  formula  for  an 
offensive  military  success  In  convenUonal 
military  terms.  It  contempUtes  neither  the 
annihilation  of  enemy  forces,  the  crushing 
of  the  enemy's  will  to  resUt  or  the  soUd  gains 
of  invasion  and  quick  occupation.  It  pro- 
jects the  steady,  slow  and  paOent  pacification 
and  reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  success  wUl  con- 
sist of  denying  the  victory  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  in  all  the  territory 
we  are  prepared  to  take  and  hold  and  then 
rebuilding  that  occupied  area  and  providing 
the  inhabitants  with  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  The  forces  required  wUl  be  quite 
large;  but  the  losses  In  combat  should  be 
much  smaller  with  the  defending  forces  en- 
joying the  advantages  of  weU-equipped  men 
In  strong  defensive  poslUons.  It  wlU  cost 
more  mfmey;  but  It  should  cost  fewer  Uvea 
It  wni  take  man  time— but  we  should  not  be 
In  a  hurry. 

Away  from  the  combat  areas,  the  strategy 
has  the  virtue  of  making  It  clear  to  the  world 
that  our  role  is  p\irely  defensive.  The  war 
in  South  Vietnam  wiU  come  to  a  stop  if 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
quit  their  attacks.  Every  dispatch  from  the 
war  areas  will  make  It  plain  that  It  U  the 
Commxmlsts  who  are  responsible  for  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property.  In  the 
absence  of  negotuted  peace  there  can  be 
imder  this  formula,  a  tacit  peace,  whenever 
the  Vletcong  wish  It. 

This  U  no  blueprint  for  either  victory  or 
peace  In  a  hurry.  But  It  is  a  blueprint  that 
Involves  the  sxirrender  of  no  principle-  It 
makes  possible  the  deeecalaUon  of  the  oon- 
mct;  it  contemplates  the  confinement  of  the 
war  to  the  area  now  involved.  It  does  not 
have  the  simplicity  of  "victory"  or  "surren- 
der." It  plainly  looks  forward  to  an  ad- 
mittedly remote  date  when  enough  of  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam  will  be  secure 
so  that  there  can  be  normal  elections  under 
which  the  people  can  pick  a  government  of 
their  own  choice— and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  wish  to  affiliate  with  North 
Vietnam  or  retain  their  independence 
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January  9,  1966,  edltlcm  of  IL  Progresso 
Italo-Americano,  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  Government  should  not  give 
permission  to  publish  the  Valachl  Mem- 
oirs. The  views  expressed  in  the  edi- 
torial have  long  been  my  views  on  this 
very  subject. 

Under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  editorial: 

The  Valachi  Memoixs 


The  VakcU  Mcmoirt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Mxw  Tonc 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVKJ 

Monday.  January  17 ,.2966 
Mr.    R<X)NET    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  appeared  In  tlie 


startling  announcements  out  of  Washing- 
ton are  not  new  these  days.  One  expects  the 
dramatic  and  the  sensational  out  of  the 
NaUon's  Capital  which  Is  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  preservaUon  of  world  peace 
the  crusade  for  clvU  rights,  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  the  promotion  of  himian  wel- 
fare, among  other  things.  But  we  were  non- 
plussed to  learn  that  Joseph  M.  Valachl. 
the  notorlom  gangster  who  told  the  Senate 
investigators  a  lurid  tale  of  underworld  ae- 
tlvlUes  and  of  the  ramlficaUons  of  the  fam- 
Ules  dominating  all  segments  of  crime  In 
America,  has  been  given  Government  per- 
mission to  publish  his  memoirs. 

And  what  Is  the  ostensible  reason  for  thla 
unique  dejMu-ture  from  an  Inflexible  rule, 
since  he  Is  the  first  Federal  prisoner  known 
to  receive  permission  from  the  Government 
to  publish  the  story  of  his  Ufe  of  crime?  A 
spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
declares,  presumably  with  a  straight  face, 
that  the  exception  was  made  because  Vala- 
chl's  disclosures  might  alert  the  public  to 
the  crime  syndicate's  actlvitlee  and  benefit 
the  law. 

What  a  ridiculous  and  r'J'4ifttfh  explana- 
tlcm.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  thoee 
responsible  are  involved  in  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  crime  detection  and  crime  prevention. 
It  would  Indeed  be  a  Uughable  one.  What 
on  earth  could  be  accomplished  by  permit- 
ting the  public  to  buy  a  rehashed,  if  de- 
taUed.  version  of  the  disgusting  "Valachl 
•tw'"  which  the  people  of  American  watched 
on  TV  In  1963?  We  can  Just  picture  the 
great  masses  throughout  the  land  queuing 
up  to  pay  their  hard  earned  money  to  read 
the  story  to  recapt\ire  some  detail  they 
missed  during  the  TV  circus,  and  then  nm 
to  the  JusUce  Department  with  sofne  tid- 
bit which  escaped  those  worthies. 

"It   was   felt   that   Valachl 's   writing— de- 
clares Information  Director  Jack  Rosenthal 
of  the  Justice  Department — would  bring  out 
intelligence  information  beyond  what  he  had 
recounted  in  interviews."     This  astounding 
revelation  cannot  possibly  come  to  fruition, 
Joe  Valachl  has   voluntarily  given   the  au- 
thorities, according  to  their  own  version,  the 
most  exhaustive  and  imaginative  account  of 
the  structure   and   modus  operandi   of  the 
crime    syndicate.      He    fiUed    thousands    at 
pages  with  his  depositions  and  other  infor- 
mation was  elicited  from  him  by  the  inquir- 
ing Senators  at  the  TV  hearings.    What  more 
can  he  add  that  would  not  be  a  repetition  of 
the  oft-repeated  history  of  organized  crime. 
Would  It  not  be  in  keeping  wltii  traditional 
procedure  to  have  the  Valachi  memoirs  read 
by     experienced     Department     of     Justice 
agents — experienced  In  separating  facts  from 
fancy— rather  than  by  the  general  public? 
At  any  rate  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Valachl  hearing  was  to  aid  law  enforcement. 
It  Is  weU   known  that  Justice   Department 
officials   were   disappointed   at   the   reaction 
caused  by  the  hoodlum's  testimony  at  the 
TV  hearings.     They  had  hoped  that  public 
opinion  would  be  outraged  at  Valachl  "s  nar- 
ration of  the  crime  syndicate  and  its  opera- 
Uons,    but    the   pubUc    reaction    apparenUy 
evaluated  thU  performance  as  that  of  an  xin- 
rellable  small-fry  gangster  whose  testimony 
was  mostly  hearsay  and  added  little  to  the 
Department   of   Justice's  knowledge  of   the 
crime  syndicate. 

Certainly  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  the  publication  of  this  sordid  matolAl. 

t 
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unlM«  It  la  »oleIy  aimed  at  perpetuating  the 
kind  of  Image  of  criminality  aaaoclated  with 
the  many  Italian  names  In  Valachl's  te«tl- 
mony.  an  Image  which  the  nallllona  of  law- 
abiding  Americana  of  Italian  origin  have 
consistently  proven  false  through  their  out- 
standing achievements  In  the  arts.  In  the 
sciences.  In  Industry.  In  labor.  In  the  pro- 
fessions. In  government,  and  In  the  rellgloxis 
orders. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  Department  of 
Justice  scrap  this  Infamous  plan  particu- 
larly In  view  of  the  record  which  shows  that 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
leased testimony  by  the  Director  of  the  P*d- 
erai  Bureau  of  Investigation.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  to  the  effect  that  Valachl's  dis- 
closures had  almost  no  effect  on  antlcrUne 
efforts. 

This  ahould  be  reason  enough  to  ban  the 
memoirs. 


January  17,  1066 


Truth  ia  Packajiac 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLOKAOO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 

-Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inMrttsff  into  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  nwmorlaJ  that  was  unanimously  passed 
in  the  Colorado  House  of  Representa- 
ttTes,  being  sponsored  by  48  of  the  65 
members  of  that  body,  of  both  political 
persuasions,  requesting  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  adopt  truth-ln- 
packaglng  legisIaUon.  This  action  rep- 
resents a  strong  plea  by  the  people  of 
Colorado,  speaking  throiigh  their  elected 
representatives,  that  such  legislation  be 
adopted.  The  memorial  follows: 
Hotrax  MncoaiAL  1003 
Wbatvas  the  purchase  of  packaged  goods 
raqulTM  the  q>endlng  of  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  oonsumer's  Incocne:  and 

^WT»«r«««  every  Colorado  housewife  has  the 
right  to  oompare  producU.  the  right  to  com- 
pmn  prlcea.  and  the  right  to  get  what  she 
P*7s  for  and 
Whereas,  under  modem  packaging  oondl- 
'-~ia.  the  consumer  oa&not  see  what  Is  in- 
>  the  package  and  she  must  rely  upon  the 
kace  to  tell  her  the  truth  as  to  qoanUty 
and  price;  and 

Wbereas.  under  prsaent  law,  a  statement  of 
quantity  of  p«Mka«e  contents  can  be  placed 
on  the  side,  bmck.  or  top.  rather  than  the 
front:  and 

Wbereas  the  proliferation  of  packages  In 
recent  years  has  pilayed  havoc  with  our  tra- 
ditional system  of  weights  and  measuree. 
through  the  use  of  odd  fractional  weights! 
and  through  the  use  of  terms  such  as 
JunUM  quart.  fuU  quart,  and  big  12  ounces 
and 

Whereas  Colorado  and  nearly  every  other 
State  In  the  Union  has  by  statute  or  regula- 
tion aatabUshed  definite  standards  for 
weights  and  packaging  of  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucU Iram  the  producer  to  the  wholesaler: 


and  price  and  to  Increase  the  consumer's 
real  purchasing  power  by  enabling  her  ^to 
make  rational  choices  more  easily;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  of  the  45th  Gejieral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado.  That  this  bouse  of 
representatives  hereby  petitions  tha.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
propose  and  enact  leglsIaUon  In  the  Con- 
gress for  truth-ln-packagtng;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  memorial  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  United  States.  Senator 
Pim.n»  Ha«t,  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Colorado. 

AixcN  Dinks, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

BVKLTN  T.   DAVmSON. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Wbereas  Senator  Prilxt  Hast  has  Intro- 
duced a  truth-ln-packaglng  bill  designed  to 
fortify  the  consumer  In  her  right  to  be  In- 
formed: and 

Whereas  such  bill  U  designed  to  h.-ut  hid- 
den weight  statemenU.  to  authorize  regula- 
tions establishing  reasonable  weights  and 
quantities  for  retail  sale,  and  to  halt  the  use 
«rf  confusing  or  misleading  adjectives:  and 

Whereas,  the  blU  Is  designed  to  stimulate 
honaat  competition  on  the  basis  of  quality 


Doa't  Lie— Keep  SUeot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ox 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  have  a  right  to  the  truth  from 
their  public  officials.  If  at  any  given 
time  there  is  legitimate  reason  to  with- 
hold Information,  the  Nation  Is  not  well 
served  if  distortions  and  lies  are  resorted 
to  Instead  of  silence.  This  is  forcibly 
brought  out  In  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times: 

Don't  Lh — KstP  Silxnt 
Arthur  M.  Schleslnger.  Jr..  a  former  Har- 
vard University  professor,  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
•winner  In  history,  and  a  confidant  of  the 
Nation's  highest  officials,  has  admitted  that 
he  lied  to  a  newspaperman  In  1961  about 
the  nature  and  sUe  of  the  Cuban  refugee 
landing  in  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

This  was  a  case  In  which  the  newspapers 
Were   used   for  a   nonJournallsUc   purpose — 

It  was.   If   you   wlU,   "news  management " 

and  It  takes  a  bit  of  explaining. 

In  his  new  book.  "A  Thousand  Days  • 
SchlsBlnger  writes  that  the  Ctentral  Inteui- 
gence  Agency,  as  early  as  December  1860 
abandoned  lu  plans  for  a  guerrilla  operation 
•gainst  Pldel  Castro  In  favor  of  an  Invasion 
that  numbered  1.400  men. 

At  the  time  of  the  Undlngs.  however as 

he  now  acknowledges— Schlealnger  told  a 
New  York  Times  reporter  In  Washington 
that  the  landing  force  toUled  no  more  than 
200  to  300  men.  and  that  the  operaUon  was 
not  an  "Invasion"  but  an  attempt  to  supply 
the  Cuban  underground.  "This."  he  now 
says,  "was  the  cover  story.  I  apologize  for 
having  been  involved  In  passing  along  the 
cover  story." 

Schleslnger  himself.  In  December  1962.  s&ld 
In  a  speech  that  as  a  result  of  his  participa- 
tion In  decisions  In  the  White  House  he 
could  never  "take  the  testimony  of  Journal- 
Ism  In  such  matters  seriously  again." 

"Their  relation  to  reality. "  he  said.  "U 
often  less  than  the  shadows  in  Plato's  cave  " 

U  they  are  so.  then  the  fault  Ues  In  part 
at  least  with  Schleslnger  and  others  who 
have  deliberately  misinformed  the  press. 
Newspapers  are  not  perfect  Instruments  of 
truth— they  are  XalUble  because  like  every 
other   enterprise,    they   are   nin   by   falUble 


men.  But  more  often  than  not  they  cannot 
be  better  than  their  sources  of  informa- 
Uon.  If  men  high  In  Government  service 
Ue  to  them,  then  the  public  Is  grievously  mls- 
Inlcwmed.  through  no  fault  of  the  news- 
papers. 

Obviously  this  game  did  not  begin  or  end 
with  Cuba.  One  remembers  the  misinfor- 
mation fed  the  newspiipers,  and  so  the  pub- 
lic, about  former  President  Elsenhoirfers  Ill- 
nesses whUe  he  was  In  ofHce,  and  one  reads 
current  evidence  that  military  spokesmen 
are  lying  about  operaUons  In  Vietnam  in 
attempts  to  generate  favorable  reports  from 
the  field.  Whatever  their  purpose  or  their 
immediate  resulU  in  uplifted  morale,  such 
reporu  can  in  the  end  serve  only  to  discredit 
the  mUltary  and  the  newspapers  and  frust- 
trate  and  anger  the  pubUc. 

There  may  be  Umes,  in  days  of  great  na- 
Uonal  peril,  when  the  truth  must  be  con- 
cealed, -niey  are  rare,  however,  and  demand 
the  greatest  discretion  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do  know  the  facts.  In  such  times— 
and  In  lesser  ones  too— silence  would  be  bet- 
ter than  the  Ue.  If  they  cant  reveal  the 
facts,  let  the  omciaU  remain  silent 
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Hawaii     Stargazert     Lose     Serricei     of 
A^oaomer  Edwin  H.  Bryao,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hawaii's  newspapers  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful In  promoting  the  varied  Interests 
of  Its  populace.  They  have  been  able 
to  do  this  partly  with  the  help  of  Indi- 
viduals who  have  unselfishly  contributed 
their  time  and  resources  to  the  news- 
papers. One  such  person  Is  Mr.  Edwin 
H.  Bryan,  Jr..  curator  of  coUectlons  at 
the  Bishop  Museum. 

He  haa  for  42  years  prepared  a 
monthly  series  of  star  notes  and  charts 
for  the  Advertiser  and  now  for  the  Sun- 
day Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  So 
widely  accepted  is  his  series  that  it  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "Bible"  of  the 
stargazers  In  the  Islands. 

One  of  Honolulu's  most  respected  sci- 
entists. Mr.  Bryan  not  only  achieved 
prominence  as  the  author  of  "Stars  Over 
Hawaii,"  but  Is  also  known  as  a  botanist, 
entomoloplst.  geographer,  historian  and 
bibliographer.  Undcrtying  his  diverse 
scientific  interests  are  two  basic  goals  to 
which  he  has  directed  his  activities.  One  ■ 
Is  to  make  science  comprehensible  to  the 
layman,  and  the  other  is  to  make  scien- 
tific data  about  the  Pacific  available  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  A  many  of  many 
interests,  Mr.  Bryan  Is  also  actively  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  Pacific  Scientific  Information 
Center. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  recently  rellnqulslied 
his  Job  as  editor  of  the  monthly  charts 
to  Mr.  George  Bunton,  astronomer  and 
manager  of  the  Kllolanl  Planetarium 
and  Observatory  at  the  Bishop  Museum. 
He  leaves  with  the  blessings  and  grati- 
tude, unexpressed  though  they  may  be, 
of  his  numerous  reading  fans.    Hawaii's 


'stargazers"  have  Indeed  been  fortunate 
to  Mave  had  him  for  so  many  years 

The  January  2.  1966  Issue  of  the  Sun- 
day Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  in 
Honolulu  carried  a  story  on  Edwin  H. 
Bryan's  astronomical  pursuits,  wliich  I 
submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Record  The 
article  follows: 

For  42  Tcabs  Hk  Mapped  Islk  Skt 

Edwin  H.  Bryan,  Jr.,  curator  of  collections 
at  the  BUtoop  Museum,  and  one  of  Hawaii's 
foremost  scientists,  is  retiring  from  an  extra- 
currictUar  public  service  that  began  42  years 
ago. 

Since  1922-23  Bryan  has  prepared  for  the 
Advertiser  and  later  for  the  Sunday  Star- 
Bulletin  and  AdvertUer,  a  series  of  star  notes 
and  charts  that  has  appeared  regularly  eacli 
month. 

The  series  was  sUrted  as  a  result  of  Bryan's 
Interest  In  astronomy — he  was  a  charter 
member  oX  the  American  Association  of  Vari- 
able Star  Observers— and  is  today  one  of  the 
oldest  conUnuous  features  to  be  publUhed 
by  a  newspaper  In  Hawaii. 

The  series  is  the  "bible"  of  star-gazers  in 
the  Islands. 

Because  of  Increasing  pressure  of  other  du- 
ties, Bryan  has  turned  over  preparation  of 
the  material  to  George  Bunton.  astronomer 
and  manager  of  the  popular  Kllolanl  Plan- 
etarium and  Observatory  at  the  museum. 
Bunton's  first  star  notes  and  chart  appear 
today.  "^ 

Those  who  know  Bryan  as  an  astronomer, 
through  this  series  and  through  his  popular 
booklet  "Stars  Over  Hawaii,"  published  In 
1955.  may  be  surprised  to  learn  he  Is  also 
known  as  botanist,  entomologist,  geogra- 
Pi^^r~toT  whom  maps  and  mapmaklng  hold 
an  endless  fascination — historian  and  bib- 
liographer. 

He  was  first  associated  with  BUhop  Mu- 
seum in  1919  as  part-time  assistant  In  en- 
tomology. 

Upon  his  graduation  from  the  College  of 
Hawaii  (now  the  University  of  Hawaii)  he 
turned  to  full-time  work  at  the  museum. 

Although  there  have  been  many  interrup- 
tions—studying at  Yale  and  Stanford  Uni- 
versities, teaching  at  the  Kamehameha 
Schools  and  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  serv- 
ing In  the  U.S.  Army,  and  participating 
acUvely  on  coUectlng  and  survey  expeditions 
to  many  Pacific  Uland  groups— he  U  known 
as  a  man  who  thrives  on  multiple  Jobs 

In  addlUon  to  his  scientific  publications 
and  the  articles  and  book  reviews  In  various 
scientific  Journals,  Bryan  has  contributed 
many  articles  to  newspapers  In  Honolulu  and 
other  Pacific  cities. 

He  assisted  In  organizing  the  First  Pan- 
Pacific  Scientific  Congress  held.  In  Honolulu 
in  1920.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  Hawaiian 
Academy  of  Science,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Ex- 
plorer's Club,  and  many  other  local  and  na- 
tional scientific  organizations. 

Although  hu  scientific  Interests  are  widely 
diversified  Bryan  has  nevertheless  focused 
them  on  two  main  objectives:  To  make 
science  comprehensible  to  readers  of  the 
popular  press,  and  to  make  available  to 
•clentista  all  over  the  worid  the  rapidly  ac- 
cumulating masses  of  data  about  Pacific  geo- 
graphy,- hatural  hUtory,  and  the  study  of 
man  in  the  Pacific. 

In  addition  to  hU  duties  as  curator  of  col- 
lections, beginning  in  1927.  Bryan  has  con- 
centrated heavily  in  recent  years  on  the  de- 
velopment and  expansion  of  the  Pacific 
Scientific  Information  Center,  which  ia 
supported  In  part  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

First  organized  In  1960  with  an  "ofBce- 
consisting  of  a  table  and  two  chairs  the 
Center  now  occupies  half  of  the  ground  fioor 
of  Pakl  Hall,  one  of  Bishop  Museum's  re- 
search and  ofllce  buildings. 


Sooth  Jersey  Troops  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF   NEW   JXBSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17,  1966 


■  .Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing my  Christmastime  tour  of  Vietnam- 
e^  fighting  areas,  I  was  fortunate  in 
meeting  a  number  of  fighting  men  from 
several  services.  The  high  state  of  their 
morale  and  training,  their  understand- 
ing of  their  mission,  their  respect  for  the 
Vietnamese  people,  and  their  eagerness  to 
do  the  job  they  are  in  Vietnam  to  do 
was.  I  found,  typical  of  all  the  American 
mUitary  men— officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  all  services— with  whom  I  spoke  while 
in  Vietnam. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  might  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  to  read  of  the  reactions 
of  the  soldiers,  sailoi's,  and  marines  from 
New  Jersey's  Second  District,  which  I 
enumerated  in  a  news  release  which  I 
have  sent  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions m  my  district.  The  news  release 
reads  as  follows: 

Washtoctok,  DC— Servicemen  from  the 
Second  District  fighUng  in  Vietnam,  visited 
by  Representative  Tbomas  C.  McOrath  Jb 
Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  at  ChrUtmastlme," 
were  all  In  high  spirits  and  grateful  for  let- 
ters of  encouragement  and  gifts  from  the 
foUts  back  home,"  the  Congressman  said 
upon  his  return  here. 

During  his  tour  of  the  fighting  areas  la*t 
month,  Representative  McGbath  visited  In- 
stallations of  the  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division 
the  3d  Marine  Division,  the  Rung  Sat  Spe- 
cial Zone  River  Attack  Group,  a  special  forces 
fort  near  the  Cambodia  border,  flew  with 
the  Air  Force,  and  went  aboard  the  nuclear 
carrier  USS  Enterprise  In  the  South  China 
Sea. 

"At  each  stop  on  my  insjjectlon  tour  I 
looked  for  men  from  AOantlc.  Cape  May  and 
Cumberland  Counties,  and  did  locate  eight 
of  them  and  narrowly  missed  two  others, 
for  whom  I  left  messages,"  the  Congressman 
said. 

"Without  exception,  I  found  them  all  In 
fine  health  and  at  the  peak  of  training  their 
morale  was  high,  and  they  were,  to  a  man, 
fully  aware  of  the  reasons  they  were  In  Viet- 
nam and  eager  to  do  their  part  to  end  this 
terrible  warfare  against  the  Vletcong  "  Rep- 
resentative McGrath  declared. 

Serving  with  3d  Marines  at  Chu  Lai  the 
Congressman  talked  with  Sgt.  Larry  MulUn 
Mn  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  MulUn  of  124 
East  Edgewater  Avenue.  Pleasantvllle  and 
Sgt.  William  B.  McLaughUn.  son  of  Mrs  W 
McLaughlin  of  224  North  Dudley  Avenue 
Ventnor.  and  husband  of  Mrs.  Diane  Gruhler 
McLaughlin  of  520  Broad  Street,  Pleasant- 
vllle. 

Sergeant  McLaughlin  said  that  since  his 
unit,  the  4th  Marine  Regiment,  landed  at 
Chu  Lai  In  early  August,  "we  can  see  a  defi- 
nite Improvement  in  the  situation."  Ser- 
geant MuIUn  told  the  Congressman.  "There's 
no  question  that  we're  doing  a  lot  of  eood 
here." 

Lt.  Larry  Letror  of  341  31st  Street,  South, 
Brtgantlne,  had  Just  arrived  In  Vietnam 
when  he  encotintered  Representative  Uo- 
Grath  at  Tan  Son  Nhut  Air  Base  near  Sai- 
gon. Serving  with  a  photo  reconnaissance 
outfit.  Lieutenant  Letsier  noted  that  he  and 
aU  the  other  members  of  his  unit  had  volxm- 
teered  for  duty  In  Vietnam.  "It's  a  Job  that 
i^***  **°°*'"  ^e  t°l«l  ^'  Congressman 

Aboard  the  Bn^gffuiUe.  RepresentaUve  Mo 
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Okath  met  Aviation  Machinist's  Mate  3o 
James  B.  HUl,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  S 
Hill  of  412  Mulberry  Avenue,  PleasantvUle 
who  has  been  aboard  the  "Big  B"  for  2%  years 
and  has  been  aboard  the  "Big  E"  for  2% 
years  and  was  spending  his  fourth  consecu- 
tive Christmas  season  away  from  hlme. 

Attached  to  a  reconnaissance  attack 
squadron.  HUl  said  "our  morale  has  taken 
an  upward  turn  In  the  past  month  or  so  and 
we  realize  now  that  the  draft  card  burners  In 
ad^lte^'***  ^*  ^^^  *  ™^*^  ^^^  °^  Immature 

Marine  Pvt.  G.  M.  Sorg,  Jr.,  of  807  WhlU 
Horse  Pike,  Egg  Harbor,  was  on  patrol  when 
Representative  McGaATH  visited  the  4th  Ma- 
rtne  Regiment  at  Chu  Lai.  but  the  travelina 
Congressman  left  a  message  for  the  home  dis- 
trict fighting  man. 

Two  Infantry  sergeants  from  Cumberiand 
County,  both  serving  with  the  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division  at  An  Khe.  were  awaiting  Reo- 
resentative  McOkath  when  he  arrived  at  that 
well-fortlfled  enclave  guarding  Highway  IB 
from  the  coast  to  Plelku. 

.tffSi:  ^*'',''  ^  G'ordano,  of  510  Oxford 
Street,  Vlneland,  a  squad  leader  in  the  ist 
Platoon  of  C  Company,  1st  Battalion,  had 
served  3  years  with  the  Marines  before  Join- 
ing the  Army  3  years  ago.  He  told  his  Con- 
grrasman  "there's  plenty  of  fighUng  here, 
but  It  s  not  as  bad  as  Td  Imagined  It  would 

Sgt.  Paul  J.  Malnes  of  Brtdgeton,  although 
he  has  no  address  there  at  present,  is  servlmr 
^  C  Company  of  the  2d  Battalion,  at  An 
Khe.  He  told  RepresenteUve  McGaATH  that 
we're  doing  a  Job  that  must  be  done  and 
getting  It  done  the  best  we  can." 

"He  told  me  he  feels  the  main  thing  Is  to 
give  the  Vietnamese  a  chance  to  live  the  way 
^  do,"  the  Congressman  recounted 
Sergeant  Malnes  said  he's  stire  the  Vietna- 
mese will  build  a  great  democracy  and  they're 
very  curious  about  life  in  the  States  " 

Another  Vlnelander,  Marine  Pvt.  Eugene 
Lewis  of  605  North  Third  Street,  was  on  duty 
when  Represenutlve  McGrath  toured  the 
Chu  Lai  installation  and,  here,  too.  the  Con- 
gressman left  a  message  for  the  leatherneck. 
Lt.  Col.  James  D.  Kennedy,  son  of  Mrs 
Irene  E.  Kennedy,  of  1022  Maryland  Avenue." 
Cape  May  City,  was  m  Saigon  on  a  supply 
mission  for  his  special  forces  unit  when 
Representative  McGrath  met  him  Colonel 
Kennedy  is  with  an  Army  concept  team  do- 
ing research  and  development  work  on  con- 
cepts and  equipment  used  by  the  special 
forces  all  over  the  fighting  area. 

"Jim  said  he  thinks  the  military  sltuaUon 
Is  Improving  in  Vietnam,  and  the  mcwale  of 
the  Army  of  Vietnam  (ARVIN)  forces  has 
gone  sky  high  recently  due  to  military  suc- 
cesses against  the  Cong,"  the  Congressman 
said.  -He  added  our  own  soldiers  are  learn- 
ing how  to  fight  this  strange  type  of  war 
and  the  planning  and  crash  work  which  has 
gone  Into  better  preparing  U.S.  forces  for 
this  kind  of  warfare  amazes  even  an  old 
soldier  like  him." 

At  Chu  Lai,  RepresentaUve  McGbath  met  , 
Marine  Pvt.  G.  A.  Defero  of.  1400  West  Glen- 
wood,  WUdwood,  who  serves  with  the  4th 
Marine  Regiment.  Defero  told  the  Con- 
gressman many  men  in  his  unit  have  been 
receiving  anonymous  mall  from  antldraft 
people  m  the  States  and  added  many  of  his 
buddies  would  like  to  go  to  the  States  and 
tell  them  off.  , 

"I  was  tremendously  proud  of  the  Job  the 
men  from  our  district  are  doing  In  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  mUltary  service  In 
which  they're  serving *ln  Vietnam."  Repre- 
sentative McGbath  said  upon  hU  return. 

''As  'Christmas  gifts,'  I  gave  each  of  the 
feUowB  I  met  from  home,  and  lots  of  other 
U.S.  servicemen  with  whom  I  talked  baU- 
polnt  pens  and  urged  them  all  to  write"  home 
and  tell  their  folks  and  friends  Just  what 
the  war  Is  like  In  Vietnam  and  what  we're 
attempting  to  do  there.    They  know  people 
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stateside  read  a  great  deal  about  oppoaitlon 
to  our  InrolvenMnt  In  Vietnam  and  I  aald 
tbey-d  be  bappy  to  know  the  morale  amoog 
our  troope  la  ao  high.  They  aU  seemed  e«<er 
to  write  home,"  Repreaentatlre  UcQuAm 
•aid. 

■I  was  sorry  I  couldn't  meet  more  of  our 
second  dUtrlct  fighting  men.  but  at  some  of 
the  installauons  I  ruited  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  American  advisers,  and  none 
from  our  district  among  them. 

"It  struck  me  that  if  every  American 
could  see.  as  I  saw.  the  conditions  under 
which  they're  lighting,  and  learn  first  hand 
some  of  the  civil  compJicatlona  and  the 
psychological  problems  of  the  Vietnamese 
our  efforts  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  South 
Vietnam  would  have  even  greater  support 
here."  he  added. 

Repreeentatlve  McGsatk  visited  Vietnam 
<lurlng  the  Christmas  holidays  at  his  own 
expense,  and  while  there  toured  some  of 
the  U.S.  InstalUuons  In  the  midst  of  Vlet- 
cong  territory.  While  leaving  the  special 
forces  fortress  at  Mlnh  Thanh,  the  hell- 
copter  carrying  the  Congressman  sustamed 
two  rifle  hits  from  Cong  guns,  narrowly  es- 
caping Injury  or  worse. 

"Compared  to  what  our  troops  face  every 
day  ind  night,  my  close  call  was  nothing  • 
he  said.  "It  oaly  served  to  make  me  more 
proud  and  more  appreclaUve  of  the  lob  our 
men  are  doing  there."  he  declared. 
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"I  4in  a  flrwt-class  cltlren.  I  am  a  Menom- 
inee mdlan." 

A^^r  *"  *****  ****  '>••'>  written  and  said 
about Hfte  problems  of  civil  righu  (and.  of 
course,  problems  do  exist)  and  about  the  dire 
needs  of  the  Menominee  Indians  In  Menom- 
inee County  (and  they  do  have  dire  needs), 
this  simple  but  significant  testimonial  to 
American  freedom  and  opportunity  from  one 
whoee  skin  is  not  white  comes  as  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  on  the  troubled  world  scene. 


Children  to  ChildrcB  Foundation  Foonded 
hj  Jeane  Dixon 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or   KTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nV-ES 
Monday.  January  17.  1966 


Testimonial  to  Opportnnity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTA'nVES 
MoTidqy.  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wausau 
.Record- Herald  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, contained  a  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  editorial  on  January  10  1966 
entUed  "Testimonial  to  Opportunity  "' 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  House. 

The  editorial  deals  with  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  the  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  SenU- 
nel  by  a  Menominee  Indian  housewife 
and  eloquenUy  speaks  for  Itself. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
Insert  the  editorial,  entitled  "Testimonial 
to  Opportunity."  at  this  point  in  the 
RrcoRD: 

TCSTHfONlAI.  TO  OppoaxuNn-T 
Opportunity  U  ooonlpresent  in  this  great 
land  for  all  who  will  grasp  it,  but  seldom 
have  we  seen  it  expressed  more  simply  more 
sincerely  than  by  a  South  Milwaukee  house- 
wife who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  SenUnel  last  week.  The  letter 
reads: 

"I  reside  In  a  lovely,  quiet  neighborhood 

"I  am  a  Catholic  by  choice. 

"Respect  for  both  person  and  property  Is 
practiced  by  everyone  In  the  neighborhood 

•'Cleanliness  of  self,  abode,  and  surround- 
Ing^M*  of  paramount  Importance  to  them 

"Krerything  that  I  poMeas  was  not  given 
to  me  nor  did  I  expect  It  to  be.  Much  hard 
work  and  seU-aacrtflce  were  necessary  to  ar- 
rive at  my  praaent  condlUon. 

I  did  not  expect  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  to 
turn  mo  white  overnight  as  my  color  was  no 
bar  In  the  performance  of  downright  hard 

"DemonstraUng.  marching,  and  singing  are 
appropriate  In  their  place  but  they  do  not 
help  much  in  performing  necessary  house- 
hcrtd  duoee.  furtheHng  educaUon  and  ewn- 
Ing  respect. 


Mr.  WYDLER  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  women  of  our  age 
lives  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  I  am 
speaking  of  Jeane  L.  Dixon  whose  proph- 
esies have  proven  startling  and  correct. 
Her  gift,  which  she  attributes  to  God. 
has  given  this  woman  a  prominent  place 
in  our  society.  This  she  has  unselfishly 
used  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

In  1964  she  founded  the  Children  to 
Children  Foundation  based  on  her  ex-  I 
perlences    in    working    with    individual 
children  and  their  families  during  "the 
past  25  years. 

In  Mrs.  Dixon's  own  words :  "Our  pur- 
pose is  to  beautify  the  souls  of  child- 
ren— to  help  children  discover  their  own 
purpose  and  talents;  to  help  children 
'learn  to  learn'  so  they  may  grow  to 
'earn'— and  lead  useful  lives  and  make 
their  contributions  to  humanity." 
Each  One— Teach  One:  A  Trie  roR  Every 
Season 

Spring:  the  maple  tree.  Summer:  the 
fruit  tree.  Pall:  the  nutriment  tree.  Win- 
ter: the  evergreen. 

Because  the  evergreen  tree  symbolizes  the 
Christmas  season,  the  Children  to  Children. 
Inc.,  FoundaUon  has  chosen  It  to  represent 
winter. 

Each  of  the  other  trees — the  maple,  the 
fruit,  and  the  nutriment  trees  have  been 
chosen  for  their  meaning  to  children  during 
their  respective  seasons. 

A  tree  has  been  selected  for  each  of  the 
seasons  to  symbolize  the  foundations  con- 
cern for  children  on  every  day  of  every  sea- 
son throughout  the  year.  The  tree  sym- 
boliasee  the  foundation's  concern  for  future 
generations. 

The  primary  alms  of  Children  to  Children. 
Inc.:  First,  to  help  chUdren  attain  a  continu- 
ing spiritual  growth;  second,  to  help  chUd- 
ren find  their  true  talenu  and  achieve  their 
full  mental  and  physical  development;  then 
they  will  know  the  true  meaning  of  love 
which  is  the  first  and  great  commandment' 
and  U  all  important;  third,  to  help  children 
develop  the  means  of  self-help  and.  In  their 
maturity,  to  strive  to  help  others. 


all  nations  to  help  themselves.  The  every- 
day necessity  of  bringing  up  a  Urge  family 
can  be  applied  tiiroughout  the  world,  let 
each  one  teach  one. 

The  future  of  the  world  resU  with  the 
children  of  todoy.  The  foundation  hopee  to 
establish  a  better  understanding  within  our 
own  bordere  and  between  the  peoples  of  all 
nations  by  helping  to  teach  the  children  to 
help  themseWea. 

Children  to  ChUdren  affords  a  vehicle  for 
sustaining,  aneooraglng,  and  promoting  the 
nf^tural  andeaataodlng  between  the  children 
of  all  nation*.  It  Is  in  youth  that  this  feel- 
ing of  friendship,  mutual  respect,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  ewBtoms  and  beliefs  of  others 
can  be  see<led  lor  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  As  tlM  «wig  Is  bent  so  will  the  tree 
grow. 

The  (oundsMon  will  encourage,  spwnsor. 
and  facUltate  cultural  exchanges  In  the  arts. 
crafts.  scJenses.  music,  drama,  literature,  and 
health  by  tmmj  possible  means.  Exchange 
hostels,  fetlov  aeholarshlps  and  conference 
travel  wlU  ks  encouraged.  Small  family- 
style  homes  wlU  be  established.  Schools 
will  be  gtmn  assistance.  Ships  will  be 
fitted  and  «yt^>ped  to  help  children  living 
neor  the  sea.  Land  and  airborne  vehicles 
will  be  utUtwd  to  meet  children's  needs  in 
the  Interior.  This  foundation  Is  set  up  to 
cooperate  wttk  aU  civic  and  governmental 
institutions  to  promote  the  spiritual  and 
mental  and  ptoyslcal  growth  of  chUdren. 

Contrlbtrtkjos:  The  foundation  will  de- 
vote Its  tmUr«  resources  to  help  children 
throughout  the  world.  Your  contribution 
made  payable  to  Crhildren  to  Children  Inc 
1144  18th  Sireeet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.! 
20036.  WlU  be  used  to  teach  children  to  help 
themselves.  There  are  no  deductions  from 
the  donors  contxlbuUon  for  expenses. 
Sponsoring  •ao«rlbutors  wUl  meet  operating 
expenses.  Your  contribution  U  tax  exempt. 
Give  whtte  Bvlng:  Children  to  Children  Is 
a  long-mnge  program.  ContribuUons  are 
needed  now  in  cash  or  In  kind.  Your  tax 
consultant  or  bank  can  best  advise  you  on 
tax-exempt  giving.  Your  attorney  can  as- 
sist you  m  estate  giving  by  naming  Children 
to  Children  tn  yoar  will. 

We    welcome    aU    contributions,    however 
large  or  small. 

Palthf  i41y  yours, 

JXANE  L.  DixoK,  President. 
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AaotWr  BerUn  Wall? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HODBS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17,  1966 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  enter  a  letter 
signed  by  Jeane  L.  Dixon  as  president 
of  Children  to  Children.  Inc.: 

Dea«  FaiTND :  My  lifelong  dream  of  a  char- 
lUble  foundation,  with  the  help  of  others, 
to  help  children,  has  now  been  realized  You 
win  forgive  me  U  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
teU  you  about  It. 

Children  to  Children,  Inc  ,  Is  a  worldwide 
foundaUon  dedicated  to  helping  children  at 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  in- 
credible are  the  efforts  of  President  John- 
son and  his  bunkhouse  boys  to  control 
and  meter  out  news  to  the  press  and  the 
public. 

Equally  as  Incredible  is  the  failure  of  a 
large  segment  of  those  occupying  the 
field  of  communication — press,  radio,  and 
television — to  vigorously  and  publicly 
protest  these  efforts  of  the  President  and 
his  henchmen  to  establish  a  full  blown 
censorship  tor  the  purpose  of  managing 
news  at  the  White  House. 

Too  little  attention  was  paid  In  the 
past  to  the  efforts  of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara's  0ianipulation  of  the  news 
through  his  subordinate,  Arthur  Sylves- 
ter. Too  little  attention  was  paid  to 
those  responsible  for  the  Information 
•leak-    that  had   for   Its   purpose    th* 


smearing  of  Don  Reynolds,  a  key  figure 
In  the  Bobby  Baker  scandals. 

Too  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
"leak"  in  the  State  Department  that  had 
for  its  purpose  the  discrediting  of  Otto 
P.  Otepka,  chief  security  evaluator  In 
that  Department. 

Now  comes  Joseph  Alsop,  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post,  who,  in  a"  article 
on  January  17,  describes  the  espionage 
and  control  system  that  has  been  estab- 
lished In  the  White  House  for  the  purpose 
of  manipulating  Information  from  that 
source. 

Alsop  says  that  most  Presidents  have 
tried  in  one  way  or  another  to  marJpu- 
late  the  front  and  editorial  pages  of  the 
press: 

But  no  previous  President — 


He  asserts — 
has  claimed  the  right  to  keep  from  the  coun- 
try the  basic  facts  of  the  national  situation, 
unless  he  sees  fit  to  divulge  them.  This  la 
the  novelty,  and  a  most  alarming  novelty 
it  Is.  6  J 

Mai7  McGrory,  feature  writer  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  has  written 
an  amusing  yet  pointed  open  letter  on 
the  subject  which  -s  headed  "Yellow  Rose 
Calls  White  House."  and  Douglas  Kiker, 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  reveals 
that  a  start  was  actually  made  toward 
construction  of  a  "Berlin  Wall"  at  the 
White  House,  allegedly  to  further  insu- 
late the  bunkhouse  t)oys  from  newsmen 
seeking  to  supply  the  public  with  infor- 
mation concerning  the  operations  of  the 
Johnson  administration. 

Following.are  the  articles  by  Mr.  Alsop. 
Miss  McGrory,  and  Mr., Kiker: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  17,   1966] 
Pacts  and  Un -Pacts 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Ip  the  excitement  over  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  something  of  great  signifi- 
cance has  passed  all  but  unnoticed.    Bather 
glaring   new   light   has   been   shed.   In   fact, 
on  President  Johnson's  strange  notion  of  the 
right  way  to  deal  with  the  public. 

To  begin  with,  a  part  of  the  curious  es- 
pionage system  to  which  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  are  subjected  has  been 
rudely  brought  into  the  open.  All  staff  mem- 
bers' telephone  calls  are  noted.  All  places 
they  visit  outside  the  White  House  are  re- 
ported by  the  Government  chauffeurs.  And 
these  lisU  of  contacts  are  nightly  studied, 
for  symptoms  of  dangerous  associations,  by 
the  President's  new  alter  ego.  Marvin  Watson. 
The  unfortunate  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary. Bill  D.  Moyers.  who  more  and  more 
resembles  a  modern  Saint  Sebastian  was  re- 
quired to  explain  that  Watson's  nightly  list 
persusals  were  solely  motivated  bv  a  desire  to 
achieve  operating  economies.  This  was  said 
with  a  straight  face,  and  the  nearest  that 
could  be  managed  In  the  way  of  a  show  at 
Indignation. 

Yet  It  Is  of  course  an  open  secret  that 
the  telephone  and  limousine  checks  are  only 
parts  of  a  much  wider  system  of  surveillance 
that  now  covers  most  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. It  U  Informal,  but  It  works  very 
efficiently. 

In  brief,  a  great  many  sleazy  persons  are 
now  aware  that  the  quickest  way  to  make 
Brownie  points  at  the  White  House  Is  to 
pass  the  word  that  "X"  has  been  seen  talk- 
ing to  "Y."  Thus  It  Is  now  an  odds-on  bet 
that  any  "X-Y"  meeting.  In  a  restaurant  or 
other  public  place,  will  soon  be  added  to 
the  White  House's  dangerous  associations 
list. 

In  addition,  a  fairly  complete  news  control 
system  has  long  been  in  force  at  the  Penta- 


gon. It  was  installed  even  before  President 
Johnson's  time  by  Secretary  McNamara.  who 
cannot  quite  get  It  through  his  head  that 
he  has  thereby  deprived  the  country  of  al- 
most all  protection  against  a  Louis  A.  John- 
son of  the  future. 

Last  week,  finally,  the  State  Department 
briefly  tried  to  Install  a  total  news  control 
system,  and  only  retreated  to  Installation 
of  a  partial  system  when  sharp  protest  de- 
veloped. And  almost  simultaneously  the 
long-suffering  Moyers,  a  good  man  trapped 
In  a  harsh  predicament,  gave  the  explana- 
tion of  these  puzzling  phenomena  In  a  tele- 
vision interview. 

"It's  very  important  for  a  President  to 
maintain  his  options  up  imtU  the  moment 
of  decision,"  said  Moyers.  "And  for  some- 
one to  speculate,  days  or  weeks  In  advance, 
that  he  is  going  to  do  thus  and  thus.  Is  to 
deny  to  the  President  that  latitude  he  needs 
In  order  to  make,  in  the  light  of  the  existing 
clrcimistances,  the  best  possible  decision." 
Taken  literally,  this  extraordinary  state- 
ment appears  to  mean  that  the  President 
cannot  do  whatever  his  duty  requires  him 
to  do.  If  someone  or  other  has  already  sug- 
gested in  print  that  this  Is  Indeed  what  hla 
duty  will  require.  At  any  rate,  this  state- 
ment tells  us  why  the  President's  attempts 
at  news  control  are  so  much  more  aggressive 
comprehensive,  and  one  must  add,  repugnant 
to  American  tradition,  than  any  such  at- 
tempts by  other  Presidents. 

The  key  to  the  statement  Is  that  curious 
word,  "options."  In  order  to  understand  the 
strange  meaning  the  President  gives  to  this 
word.  It  is  useful  to  recall  the  period,  almost 
exacUy  a  year  ago,  before  President  Johnson 
faced  up  to  the  realities  of  the  Vietnamese 
situation. 

At  that  time.  In  the  highest  circles  of 
the  Government,  there  was  desperate  and 
Justified  fear  of  an  early  Vletcong  victory  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  same  concern  was  felt 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  U.S.  military  staff 
In  Saigon.  Prom  Saigon,  the  President  was 
being  repeatedly  warned  that  nothing  could 
save  the  situation  except  determined  UJ3. 
action,  such  as  he  later  took  after  the  at- 
tack on  the  Plelku  barracks. 

In  November  and  December,  the  fear  in 
the  Government  and  In  Saigon,  and  all  the 
compelling  reasons  for  this  fear,  were  re- 
ported with  some  emphasis  by  a  few  persons. 
Including  this  correspondent.  The  reports 
were  strictly  factual,  U  anything  under- 
stating the  true  situation.  But  the  Presi- 
dent was  deeply  Infuriated  by  this  public 
ventilation  of  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  pubUc 
Importance. 

And  It  was  later  authorltaOvely  explained 
that  he  was  only  angry  because  his  "options" 
were  being  restricted. 

What  he  means  by  his  "options,"  there- 
fore, is  the  freedom  to  decide  whether  facts 
are  Indeed  facts,  or  whether  It  wUl  be  more 
convenient  to  classify  them  as  un-facts. 
The  facts  themselves  cannot  of  course  be 
wished  away,  nor  can  their  Impact  be  di- 
minished on  the  American  national  situation. 
But  If  they  are  Jut  not  mentioned,  then  they 
remain  un-facts,  as  people  who  are  unmen- 
tionable In  the  Soviet  Union  thereby  become 
tm  persons. 

Most  Presidents  have  of  covurse  tried  In  one 
way  or  another,  to  manipulate  the  front  and 
editorial  pages  o*'  the  press.  But  no  previous 
President  has  claimed  the  right  to  keep  from 
the  country  the  basic  facts  of  the  national 
situation,  unless  he  sees  fit  to  divulge  them. 
This  is  the  novelty,  and  a  most  alarming 
novelty  It  is. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star) 
Yeixow  Ron  Caixs  White  Eouss 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
Mr.  Marvin  Watson, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 
The  White  House. 
Dear  Me.  Watson:  You  know,  of  courss. 


A163 

that  Press  Secretary  BUI  Moyers  has  ex- 
plained  and  defended  your  practice  of  keep- 
ing a  record  of  Incoming  telephone  calU  at 
the  White  House  on  the  grounds  of  "effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  security." 

Naturally  all  of  us  are  for  that,  but  as  a 
patriotic  American  citizen  I  think  I  should 
tell  you  that  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

Take  my  own  case.  I  show  up  on  your 
lists  as  often  as  20  times  a  day.  But  that's 
only  half  the  story.  What  you  need  Is  the 
outgoing  list.     You'll  never  see  me  there. 

No  matter  when  I  call  or  whom  I  caU.  he's 
"at  a  meeting"  or  "with  the  President"  or 
"has  some  people  with  him."  He's  not  spUl- 
ing  any  state  secrets  to  me,  I  can  assure  you. 
Maybe  we  should  aU  take  the  hint  that 
the  President  will  tell  us  reporters  anything 
he  thinks  we  ought  to  know,  which  you  have 
to  admit  is  not  much.  But  we  hear  that  a 
man's  worth  is  gaged  by  the  number  of  calls 
he  gets,  and  he  could  lose  his  third  telephone 
or  even  his  Job  If  he  Un't  In  demand. 

So  we  keep  dialing,  and  I  personally  have 
had  many  pleasant  conversations  with  the 
secretaries  over  there.  I  have  learned  that 
one  of  them  is  looking  for  an  apartment  on 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  another  Is  having 
trouble  wltli  her  mother-in-law.  I  don't 
think  these  constitute  breaches  of  the  na- 
tional security,  and  I  hope  you  will  agree. 

Incidentally,  would  you  consider  giving  us 
reporters  code  names  or  numbers?  I  have  to 
spell  my  last  name  every  time  I  call  and  It 
eats  Into  my  efficiency  and  also  my  morale. 
Could  I  be  "Yellow  Rose"  or  maybe  007?  Or 
are  you  saving  that  for  Walter  Uppmann? 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  never 
descended  to  giving  a  fictitious  name.  A 
colleague  of  mine,  whom  I  shall  not  name, 
on  his  sixth  try  for  McGeorge  Bundy,  said 
he  was  Alexel  Kosygln,  and  had  to  spell  It. 

Next  week,  he  plana  to  be  "Alexander 
Keyensky,"  and  the  week  after,  "Leon  Trot- 
sky." I  think  I  have  talked  him  out  of  using 
"Ho  Chi  Mlnh"  on  the  grounds  that  It  will 
start  up  a  new  fiurry  about  "direct  contact 
between  Hanoi  and  Washington,"  which 
could  cause  a  Jamming  of  the  White  House 
switchboard.  I  have  pointed  out  to  Mm 
that  you  people  have  enough  to  do  checking 
up  on  each  other,  and  he  has  promised  to 
think  It  over. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  point  of  the  Incom- 
ing list  not  giving  the  big  picture.  A  week 
ago  Tuesday,  for  Instance,  I  show  up  as  caU- 
Ing  Joe  Calif ano  10  times  between  11  ajn.  and 
7  pjn.     I  forget  what  I  want«d  to  ask  him, 

but  the  thing  Is  he  should  not  be  credited 

nor  should  I  be  charged — with  the  last  two. 
I  was  merely  trying  to  tell  the  secretary 
that  my  deadline  had  passed  and  that  he 
should  not  bother  to  call  back.  The  first 
time,  all  his  lines  were  busy,  and  the  second 
time,  I  got  through.  The  secretary  promised 
to  take  my  name  off  the  list  and  she  w^  as 
good  as  her  word.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him   to  this  day. 

Also  you  should  not  be  misled  by  those  six 
caUs  I  put  In  to  BUI  Moyers  on  Thursday. 
He  does  not  spend  hU  day  on  the  horn 
chinning  with  me.  Actually,  when  I  finaUy 
got  him  and  asked  him  about  the  future  of  a 
prominent  Government  official,  he  advised 
faie  not  to  write  anything  becat»e  "the 
President  will  make  a  statement  about  It 
in  a  few  days."     I'm  stUl  waiting. 

Knowing  Washington,  you  are  naturally 
concerned  that  some  people  might  Just  be 
calling  up  their  White  House  acquaintance 
to  scrounge  some  Juicy  morsel  to  drop  into 
the  conversation  over  a  Georgetown  dinner 
party.  Some  of  us,  Mr.  Watson,  never  get 
to  Georgetown  dinner  parties.  We  are  sit- 
ting In  our  offices  waiting  for  the  Whits 
House  to  caU  back. 

A  friend  of  mine  went  out  recently  and 
sat  next  to  a  White  House  aid  who  sees  the 
President  all  day.  His  conversation  was  con- 
fined to  the  adorable  thing  his  2-year-old 
had  said  that  morning.    His  wife,  during  the 
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ladleft'  hour,  confided  that  she  was  going  to 
name  her  next  child  Little  Boy. 

80,  Mr.  Wataon.  I  can  tell  you  there's  no 
need  to  worry.  Indiscretion  has  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out  In  the  executive  branch. 
And  your  log  of  Incoming  calls  woiild  be  cut 
right  down  to  a  splinter  IT  you  could  per- 
suade your  boss  to  hold  regular  press  con- 
ferences. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Tczxow  Rosa. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Jan.  12.  10661 

WHmi  Hot7nt  Cancxu  "Bckun  Waix" 

PaojicT 

(By  Douglas  Klker) 

Washington.— White  House  Special  As- 
sistant llarvln  Watson  gave  orders  last  fall 
that  a  high,  concretfr-block  wall  be  built 
down  one  side  of  the  White  House  to  block 
the  view  of  the  adjoLnlng  Executive  Office 
Building,  It  was  learned  yesterday. 

Others  on  President  Johnson's  statf  sue- 
ceded  in  canceling  the  Job  order,  but  only 
after  ground  was  broken  by  workers  at  night 
and  the  Job  was  started. 

The  wall  would  have  run  from  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  Avenue  down  West  Executive  Avenue, 
past  the  West  Executive  entrance  to  the 
White  House.  Its  principal  purpose  was  to 
prevent  reporters  who  use  that  entrance  from 
looking  Into  office  windows  of  the  adjoining 
Executive  Office  Building. 

Most  of  the  President's  principal  assistants 
work  In  the  White  House  prop«r.  but  the 
huge,  old,  ornate  Executive  Office  Building 
across  the  street  houses  offices  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  National  Security  Council, 
and  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  among 
others. 

carncisM 

When  other  White  House  staff  members 
became  aware  of  the  plan  to  build  a  wall. 
•  they  Intervened  with  the  argument  that  such 
construction  would  resuit  In  widespread 
criticism  and  would  be  compared  with  the 
Berlin  wall. 

Testerday  White  House  Press  Secretary  BUI 
Moyers  confirmed  a  story  by  Herald  Tribune 
Columnists  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert 
Novak  to  the  effect  that,  at  Mr.  Watson's 
direction,  a  record  of  all  Incoming  calls  to 
White  House  special  assistants  Is  being  kept 
by  telephone  operators. 

The  record  Includes  both  the  name  of  the 
person  calling  and  the  person  called.  But, 
Mr.  Moyers  said  that  to  describe  this  as  a 
"gumshoe  operaUon  Is  a  very  clever  but  In- 
accurate and  unwarranted  description." 

The  press  secretary  also  confirmed  that 
questions  sometimes  have  planted  with  re- 
porters prior  to  some  of  the  President's  news 
conferences.  But.  he  added,  "It  takes  two 
to  tango." 

He  was  questioned  at  length  by  reporters 
on  both  White  House  security  and  press  re- 
lations. The  first  was  the  result  of  the 
Evans-Novak  column. 

The  second  was  the  result  of  a  television 
Interview  in  which  Mr.  Moyers  said  the  pre^s 
Is  often  "poorly  informed."  tends  to  write 
'  '**  ^^^o"  other  than  the  facts,  and  tiiat 
tbe  President  has  neither  a  "statutory  obli- 
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gatlon"  nor  a  "moral  obligation"  to  hold  press 
conferences. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Moyers  said  the  telephone 
records  are  being  kept  only  for  reasons  of 
economy  and  security. 

"We  are  trying  to  study  the  different  work- 
loads of  each  special  assistant."  he  said. 
And  "one  of  the  things  that  grew  out  of  the 
DUlon  report,  which  was  based  on  the  War- 
ren report,  was  the  necessity  for  better  rec- 
ords on  calls  to  the  White  House." 

As  for  the  names,  he  continued,  "your 
names  have  always  been  taken  down,  either 
by  the  secretary  or  by  the  telephone  opera- 
tor." 

He  said  names  are  taken  for  reasons  of 
secxirlty.  He  said  that  other  special  presi- 
dential assistants  Informally  report  to  him 
on  calls  they  have  received  from  reporters. 
But.  he  said,  "there  has  never  been,  to  my 
knowledge,  an  effort  to  keep  White  House 
staff  assistants  from  talking  to  reporters." 

Other  reliable  White  House  sources  said 
yesterday,  however,  that.  In  fact,  many  of  Mr. 
Jolinson's  assistants  dlsUke  the  practice  and 
hope  to  see  it  discontinued  In  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Moyers  also  confirmed  that  records  are 
kept  on  all  trips  and  stops  made  by  White 
House  limousines. 

But.  he  said,  to  suggest  this  Is  evidence  of 
further  "gumshoe"  activity  "is  silly,"  be- 
cause "a  log  has  always  been  kept. " 

It  is  being  used  now,  however,  he  said,  to 
eliminate  "unnecessary  and  unofficial  trips. 
Including  taking  one's  wife  to  a  party  or 
buying  groceries  or  other  such  unofficial  re- 
quirements." 

As  a  result,  the  White  House  chauffeur 
force  has  been  cut  from  100  to  60  In  recent 
weeks,  he  said. 

He  said  he  expects  the  President,   "with 

some  regularity,"  to  hold  press  conferences 

his  last  was  on  August  29 —  but  said  illness 
and  other  work  have  kept  him  from  meeting 
with  reporters  "as  often  as  he  would  have 
under  other  circumstances." 

But,  he  added,  "I  think  he  has  been  acces- 
sible. I  think  you  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
him.  I  think  the  news  has  been  made  avail- 
able." 

Asked  If  Mr.  Johnson  has  ever  "evidenced 
any  Interest  In  discovering  the  source  of  an  . 
unattrlbutable  story  which  he  might  have 
preferred  not  to  have  had  In  print,"  Mr. 
Moyers  said.  "Any  President  Is  going  to  be 
Interested  In  who  gave  what  story  to  a  re- 
porter." 
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Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Sanday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1966 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  communica- 
tion of  the  director  of  pubUc  relations  of 
the  department  of  Maine  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  be  placed  in  the  Record  be- 
cause of  its  timely  reminder  of  the  Pour 
Chaplains  Memorial  Sunday  on  Feb- 
ruary 6, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Orrington,  Maine. 

January  2,  1966. 
Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Sunday 
Mt  Fellow  Americans:  On  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 6.  1966,  the  Department  of  Maine, 
American  Legion,  will  lead  the  statewide  ob- 
servance of  the  Four  Chaplains  Memorial 
Sunday.  We  tirge  all  Legion  and  auxlUary 
groups  and  the  churches  of  Maine  to  Join 
with  us  In  this  observance. 

The  heroic  story  of  the  four  chaplains 

George  L.  Fox.  Methodist;  Alexander  D 
Goode.  Jewish:  Johnny  p.  Washington 
Catholic;  and  Clark  V.  PoUng.  Reformed 
Church.  Is  a  legend  in  our  time.  Four  men 
of  God  who  gave  their  lives  to  save  others 
on  the  sinking  troopship  USS  Dorchester 
In  the  North  Atlantic  on  that  icy  February 
morning  during  World  War  II.  The  ship, 
torpedoed  by  the  enemy,  was  sinking  when 
the  four  chaplains  removed  their  Ufejackets, 
gave  them  to  others,  and  then  stood  together 
on  the  sinking  ship  praying  for  their  ship- 
mates. 

We  urge  you  to  contact  all  churches  in 
your  area  requesting  special  observance  dur- 
ing the  Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Sunday. 
Contact  the  clubs  and  organizations  of  your 
community  and  give  leadership  to  a  special 
effort  to  promote  the  observance  of  Four 
Chaplains  Memorial  Sunday. 

Legion  post  commanders  and  chaplains 
assisted  by  pubUc  relations  officers  should 
also  contact  local  radio  and  television  sta- 
Uons  seeking  to  stimulate  Interest  in  this 
observance. 

All  posts,  county  and  district  organiza- 
tions are  requested  to  hold  a  special  Pour 
Chaplains  Memorial,  prqgram  during  the 
month  of  February.  • 

In  a  time  of  crista  for  our  Nation  there 
U  a  message  of  strength  in  the  story  of  the 
four  chapUlns.  There  is  the  courage  of 
men  of  God  and  the  living  memorial  of  the 
sacrifices  of  all  chaplains  In  the  service  of 
our  Nation. 

Maine  and  the  Nation  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  religious  heritage  and  the 
courage  and  devotion  of  all  people  of  good 
faith.  We  can  teU  this  story  by  our  observ- 
ance of  Four  Chaplains  Memorial  Sunday 
and  by  the  retelUng  of  the  story  of  the  four 
men  of  God— Americans  all — serving  God 
and  country. 

Let  Sunday.  February  6.  1966.  be  a  banner 
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day  In  the  history  of  the  Maine  American 
Legion.  Let  it  be  a  day  of  rededlcatlon  to 
the  principles  of  "tat  God  and  country." 
Let  the  message  of  the  four  chaplains  be 
told  by  all  American  Legion  groups  In  Maine. 
Many  ttianks. 

Daniel  E.  Lambert, 
Director     of     Public     Relations,     the 
American  Legion. 
Approved:    Sidney    H.    Schwartz.    Depart- 
ment Commandn-,  the  American  Legion. 


Snbsidies  by  Any  Other  Name  Are  Still 
Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  maritime  situation  is 
receiving  widespread  attention  because 
of  the  maritime  task  force  report  re- 
cently released,  the  shortage  of  ships  to 
carry  supplies  to  Vietnam,  and  the  short- 
age of  licensed  officers  to  man  the  ships. 
The  matter  of  subsidies  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  ship  operations  is  a  favorite  sub- 
ject for  criticism,    in  this  connection,  I 
believe   several   recent    articles    In    the 
Baltimore   Sun   by   Mrs.   Helen   Dellch 
Bentley,  the  paper's  very  able  maritime 
editor,  will  be  extremely  helpful  in  shed- 
ding some  light  on  this  matter  and  wish 
to  insert  them  in  the  Appendix : 
[From   the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.   Nov.    1, 
1965) 
Watkbpsont  Sidxuchts 
(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  maritime  editor  of 
the  Sun ) 
New  York.  October  31.— A  fellow  maritime 
newspaper  editor  the  other  day  asked  wheth- 
er we  had  read  "This  Is  Marad."  a  booklet 
published  earlier  this  year  by  the  Maritime 
Administration  regarding  Its  operations. 

We  replied  affirmatively  and  thought  noth- 
ing more  about  it.  But  our  colleague  pur- 
sued the  matter  with  the  comment.  "Boy. 
you'd  never  think  that  the  same  person  who 
put  that  out  would  put  out  the  task  force 
report  or  make  all  of  the  speeches  he  Is 
making  now." 

His  reference  was  to  Nicholas  Johnson,  the 
Maritime  Administrator,  whose  photograph 
appears  on  the  page  containing  the  foreword 
to  "This  Is  Marad." 

TASK    rORCE   REPORT 

The  31 -year-old  Administrator  also  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  one  whose  thinking  pro- 
duced most  of  the  recently  Issued  contro- 
versial recommendations  of  the  interagency 
maritime  task  force  as  to  how  the  American 
merchant  marine  should  be  reconstructed 
and  operated  in  the  future. 

The  last  two  pttragraphs  of  the  foreword 
read: 

"In  good  times  ttnd  In  bad.  In  peace  and  In 
war.  the  United  States  needs  merchant  shipa 


to  carry  its  trade,  to  contribute  to  its  econ- 
omy, to  protect  its  worldwide  interests  It  U 
our  Job  at  the  Maritime  AdmlnlstraUon  to 
see  that  the  American  people  have  that  kind 
of  merchant  marine;  but  thU  responsibility 
can  be  adequately  discharged  only  if  the 
American  people  undersUnd  the  role  of  the 
merchcnt  marine  In  our  national  life. 

"I  hope  this  booklet  wlU  help  to  promote 
such  understanding." 

"rOR   WAR    AND   FEACE" 

Under  this  tlUe  "For  War  and  Peace."  it 
states: 

"Merchant  ships  perform  a  dual  service 
In  peacetime  they  carry  on  the  trade  be-^ 
tween  nations;  in  war  or  national  emer- 
gencies they  serve  either  as  an  Integral  part 
or  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Armed  Forces  carry- 
ing military  goods  and  personnel  or  mate- 
rials essential  to  war  production  or  to 
sustain  the  civilian  pppulation. 

"In  peacetime  American  merehant  ships 
must  compete  in  the  open  market  against 
foreign  shipping  for  the  world's  trade-  in 
wartime  they  usually  work  directly  for  the 
Government.  To  this  dual  role  can  be  at- 
tributed the  concern  of  the  NaUon  tar  the 
adequacy  of  the  merchant  fleet." 

"DEMONSTRATED    MANY    TIMES" 

Under  the  heading  of  national  security 
the  booklet  says: 

"Since  the  founding  of  our  Nation,  the 
Importance  of  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine  has  been  forcibly  demonstrated 
many  times.  •  •  •  As  in  the  preceding 
centuries,  the  last  66  years  have  brought 
many  occasions  when  the  security  of  the 
NaUon  was  dependent  in  large  measure  on 
the  avaUablllty  of  a  strong  and  active  VB. 
merchant  marine." 

It  cites  instances  from  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  when  this  coimtry  had  to 
provide  the  free  world  with  most  of  Its 
merchant  ships,  from  Korea,  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  Lebanon. 

"IN   KTENT  or    LIMITXD   WAB" 

And  then  It  adds.  "Although  war  strategy 
plana  have  changed  with  the  Introduction 
of  new  weapons,  present  Department  of  De- 
fense plans  still  call  for  the  xise  of  substan- 
tial numbers  of  merchant  ships  for  purely 
military  purposes  in  the  event  of  a  limited 
war." 

The  last  paragraph  under  that  heading 
states: 

"There  are  separate  but  related  needs  for 
sustaining  America's  defense  and  civilian 
economies  In  time  of  war.  The  existence  of 
a  substantial,  fast  modem  merchant  fleet 
under  the  American  flag  Is  an  essential  ele- 
ment In  any  plan  to  meet  these  vital  needs. 

"To  deter  aggression  in  threatened  areas 
throughout  the  world,  we  have  positioned 
men  and  equipment  In  many  lands.  In  1963, 
1,340.000  tons  of  cargo  to  supply  these  forces 
were  carried  by  the  UJB.-subsidlzed  lines 
alone." 

Under  the  heading  "Economic  Strength  " 
"This  is  Marad"  says:  • 

"Less  dramatic  but  fully  Important  today 
Is  the  contribuOon  which  a  U.S.  merehant 
fleet  makes  to  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
country  by  assuring  uninterrupted  move- 
ment of  the  agricultural,  manufactured- and 
raw  materials  in  the  fOTeign  commerce 
which  Is  necessary  to  the  continued  and 
ever-Increasing  prosperity  of  the  country. 
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*Tb«  Unttad  0Ut««  U  the  world's  largest 
trading  Nation,  accounting  for  15  percent  at 
aU  world  trade.  About  08  percent  ot  tills 
trade  moves  by  sea. 

"We  depend  upon  a  large  variety  of  im- 
ported foods,  raw  materials  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  maintain  our  high  standard  of  living, 
•Ad  to  supply  necessary  elements  of  many 
of  the  manufacturad  exports  which  we  In 
turn  ship  to  other  nations. 

"As  American  oceanborne  foreign  com- 
merce Increases  during  the  next  30  years 
from  lu  present  level  of  about  t30  billion  to 
a  projected  level  of  nearly  $60  billion.  It  U 
essential  that  we  maintain  effective  control 
over  the  rates  and  services  of  the  shipping 
lines  which  will  carry  our  trade. 
"DOMivnc  BKNErrrs 

"Pinally,  there  are  substantial  domestic 
economic  benefits  from  the  merchant  marine. 
The  maritime  Industry.  Including  the  mer- 
chant portion  of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
tpamnkVm  about  915  bUIlon  in  gross  national 
product  and  pays  about  $75  mllUon  In  Fed- 
eral and  local  taxes.  In  addition,  the  100.000 
maritime  employees  pay  about  $80  million 
in  personal  Income  taxes. 

"The  provision  of  shipping  seivltxs  by 
XT3.-aag  ships  conserves  about  $800  million 
of  our  dollar  exchange  each  year,  thus  aiding 
our  balance-of-payments  position. 

"It  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  can- 
not depend  upon  other  countries  to  supply 
•t  all  times  the  ships  needed  for  the  defense 
and  trade  of  the  United  States. 

"SHIPS    AND    SHIFBUIUIINO 

"We  must,  therefore,  maintain  enough 
ships,  shipbuilding  capacity,  experienced 
shipping  companies,  and  skilled  workmen 
•ad  seamen  o<  our  own  to  provide  a  U.S. 
merchant  marine  adeqiiate  to  the  demands 
of  both  war  and  peace." 

The  above  quotaUoos — all  from  a  bocAlet 
published  earlier  this  year  by  the  Maritime 
Administration — reflect  the  thinking  of  most 
people  about  the  American  merchant  marine. 
As  we  noted  earlier,  these  were  made  over 
the  signature  of  the  Administrator. 

The  reason  the  President  a  Maritime  Ad- 
Tlsory  Ootnmlttee  took  such  a  strong  stand 
■Sainst  the  task  fcrce  report  was  its  appar- 
ent Initial  aim — o*  providing  a  merchant 
marine  only  adequate  to  take  care  o<  ooe 
initial  emergency  nseds  at  thu  NaUon. 

The  justiflcaUon  given  in  the  task  force 
report  is  that  that  proposal  will  give  the  Na- 
tion more  slilps  than  If  the  fleet  oonUnues 
on  Its  preeent  course. 

Neither  of  these  two  courses  is  the  answer 
to  the  problem.  The  answer  should  be  a 
merchant  marine  strong  and  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  this  country's  military  and  com- 
mercial needs. 

The  situation  right  now  is  strong  evidence 
that,  despite  the  large  numbers  of  ships  in 
the  reserve  fleet,  there  Is  question  whether 
the  merchant  fleet  Is  adequate  to  do  both 
•ven  though  Uncle  Sam  la  involved  in  only 
a  "brush  Ore"  in  southeast  Asia. 

MSnrS    DSCLASSS     NXKD 

The  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
let  it  be  known  last  week  that  more  ships 
are  ne«led  on  this  run  and  has  called  all  the 
shipowners  in  for  a  conference  Tuesday. 

Even  before  this.  MSTS  has  had  to  use 
foreign-flag  ships  to  supplement  the  Ameri- 
can vasseu  to  Vietnam  According  to  ap  af- 
fidavit submitted  by  Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R. 
Dooaho,  MSTS  coounander.  14  foreign  ships 
were  chartered  between  June  10  and  Septem- 
ber 8. 

Since  that  time,  at  least  two  foreign  ships 
have  been  cliartered — with  Maritime  Admln- 
istraUon  approval— to  sappiamant  the  com- 
mercial cperatkxis  of  sutaldlzad  staamshlp 
Unes  on  essential  trade  routes  because  they 
had  so  many  bottoms  serving  Vietnam. 


MOaX    CHARTXaS     LIKXLT 

And  there  have  been  Indications  that  more 
foreign  vessels  may  be  chartered  for  this  pur- 
pose— provided  foreign  ones  can  be  obtained 
in  view  of  the  worldwide  demand  for  mov- 
ing mlUtary  supplies  to  southeast  Asia,  mov- 
ing Canadian  wheat  to  Russia  and  Red 
China,  as  well  as  moving  the  regular  every- 
day cargoes. 

CerUlnly  this  would  Indicate  that  the  V&. 
active  fleet  at  this  time  is  not  adequate  to 
sustain  America's  defense  and  civilian  econ- 
omies In  time  of  peace,  let  alone  war — the 
administration  keeps  emphasizing  the  Viet- 
nam situation  Is  not  a  war.  but  a  brush 
flre  and  everything  la  being  handled  on  a 
buslness-as-usual  basis. 

CONOmON     OF    BESCRVX    TLXtTT 

There  appears  to  be  considerable  specu- 
lation about  the  condition  of  the  reserve 
fleet,  whether  the  remaining  vessels  are  In 
condition  to  be  broken  out  or  whether  the 
costs  will  Justify  breaking  them  out. 

An  Independent  ship  surveyor  who  has 
visited  most  of  the  reserve  fleets  notes  that 
the  Liberty  ships  which  are  being  sold  for 
scrap  are  in  Isetter  condition  than  many  of 
the  Victory  type  being  reactivated. 

He  explained  that  the  Liberty  is  a  simple 
ship  and  there  is  not  too  much  electrical 
and  electronic  work  aboard  "to  go  bad." 
which  means  a  minimum  expense  for  reacti- 
vation. This  Is  not  true  of  the  Victories  and 
C-a's. 

WAX    MIGHT    ABSORB    COST 

If   Ships   are    as   sorely   needed   as    MSTS, 
would  Indicate,  It  seems  the  cost  of  breaking 
them  out  would  be  meaningless,  would  Just 
be  one  of  the  Items  absorbed  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  "brush  fire"  in  Vietnam. 

Despite  all  the  pronouncements  out  of 
Washington  that  war  strategy  plans  have 
changed,  only  last  week  the  Na\-y  Depart- 
ment said  98  percent  of  the  supplies  moving 
to  Vietnam  are  going  by  sea. 

This  In  Itself  should  make  some  of  the 
detractors  of  the  merchant  marine  take 
notice. 

BOOKI.XT   AND   XKPORT 

How  can  one  Justify  the  booklet's  words 
wnder  Ute  heading  of  "Economic  Strength  " 
and  then  turn  around  snd  say  we  can  de- 
pend on  foreign  ships  for  these  cargoes 
cited? 

That  section  empliaslzee  that  merchant 
shlpbuUdlng  along  with  the  rest  of  the  mar- 
itime industry  generates  about  $1.6  billion 
in  the  gross  national  product,  and  yet  the 
task  force  U  calling  for  shipbuilding  in  for- 
eign yards  hereafter. 

The  booklet  also  sutes  that  the  Federal 
Government  receives  at  least  $130  million  in 
taxes  from  the  maritime  industry  and  that 
American-flag  ships  conserve  about  $800  mll- 
Uon of  this  country's  dollar  exchange,  thus 
contributing  to  the  balance  of  payments. 
FKxnus  szKM  stui.  vaud 

Do  these  figures  no  longer  mean  anything? 

Is  it  no  longer  important  to  this  country 
to  be  able  to  control  rates? 

"This    is    Marad"  'nates    that    the    high 

standard   of   living  in   the  United   States 

"of  which  we  are  most  proud" — makes  it  dif- 
ficult to  provide  and  malnuin  a  merchant 
fieet  competing  in  international  trade  with 
other  nations — and.  therefore.  Government 
assUtance  has  been  made  available  to  offset 
these  cost  differentials. 

NOW    CXmCAI.   OF    HICHEB    COSTS 

And  yet  the  tone  of  the  maritime  admin- 
totrator  in  recent  statemenu  has  been  criti- 
cal of  the  higher  costs  In  the  United  States 
and  anxious  for  the  United  SUtes  to  have 
"truly  competitive  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
ping'industries." 

Maybe  the  Independent  unnamed  econo- 
misu  who  have  persuaded  Johnson  that  it 
would  be  better  to  build  in  foreign  yards 


and  lean  toward  foreign  countries  for  this 
form  of  transportation  could  explain  it  all 
better. 
My  colleague  and  I  are  still  confused. 

(From   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   Dec     13 
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AjiorND    THE    WATmmoNT:     Johnson    Now 

Ei^Bo&ATK  IN  Task  Pobck  Advocacy 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  maritime  editor 

of  the  Sun) 

San  Francisco.  December  12. — Nicholas 
Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator,  has  been 
arguing  for  the  position  of  the  controversial 
task  force  report. 

Johnson  was  one  of  four  high  Government 
oOdala  who  addressed  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  during  Ite  3-day 
biennial  convention  here. 

In  terms  of  rank,  the  four  could  be  listed 
as  follows: 

John  H.  Kenning,  Under  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Alan  8.  Boyd,  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation. 

George  H.  Heam.  one  of  five  Commissioners 
on  th«  Federal  Maritime  Oommisslon. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime  Administra- 
tor. 

OTHXXB   UNACOOKPANIXS 

Hennlng  made  this  trip  unaccompanied  by 
any  mctnber  of  his  staff  and  held  no  press 
conference. 

Boyd  likewise  traveled  without  any  aids 
and  held  no  press  conference  although  he 
had  a  trunk  and  open  discussion  with  the 
press  after  his  ^)eech.  Although  Boyd  Is 
chairman  of  the  .task  force,  he  pulled  no 
behind-the-scenes  punches. 

Hearn  also  traveled  alone  without  any  aids 
and  held  no  press  conference. 

Nicholas  Johnson  had  two  men  make  the 
trip  from  Washington  with  him,  although 
he  has  b«en  loudly  streaalng  Government 
economy.   .  *^ 

TWO    JOHNSON    AIDS 

One  of  those  with  Johnson,  although  not 
on  the  same  plane,  was  Ivan  Scott,  who  Is 
being  characterized  as  the  "pewonal  public 
relations"  man  for  Johnson. 

Scott  was  employed  as  of  December  1  and 
his  flnst  aaslfoiment  was  that  of  traveling  to 
the  west  coast  to  set  up  press  conferences 
in  each  of  the  four  areas  visited  by  the  Mari- 
time Administrator.  There  already  Is  a  press 
InformaUon  center  in  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. 

The  other  was  George  R.  Griffiths,  some- 
times described  as  the  Maritime  Admlnlstra- 
Uon's  liaison  n»an  with  the  nallltary  Sea 
Transportation  Service  and  other  times  as  a 
special  assistant  to  Johnson,  of  which  there 
are  increasing  numbers. 

PRESS    CONnKZNCX    OBJZCTIONS 

At  the  press  conference  in  San  Francisco 

the  first  of  the  four  and  the  only  one  at- 
tended by  this  reporter— It  was  difficult  to 
obtain  direct  answers  from  Johnson  about 
the  task  force  recommendations  as  differing 
from  those  of  the  President's  MarlUme  Ad- 
visory Oonrmilttee. 

Johnson  also  had  several  members  from 
the  local  staff  of  the  Biarltlme  Adnumstratlon 
accompanying  him  a  good  part  of  the  time  he 
was  In  San  Francisco.  Portland.  Seattle  and 
Los  Angeles. 

This  array  undoubtedly  was  impressive  to 
some  persons. 

SOME    DISSrNTIMC    OWNERS 

Far  example,  when  he  tried  to  Impress  upon 
the  press  that  the  Advisory  Committee  rec- 
ommendations were  not  accepted  by  three 
committee  members,  he  failed  to  add  untU 
questioned,  that  two  of  the  objectors  were 
major  foreign-flag  shipowners. 

Johnson  failed  to  say  that  the  third  a 
banker,  had  at  first,  refused  to  Join  the  ccwn- 
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mittee  because  he  feared  a  confUct  of  In- 
terest in  that  his  »)ank  liad  foreign-flag  cus- 
tomers. Furthermore,  this  member  has 
attended  almost  no  meetings,  including  the 
last  one. 

Paul  Hall,  president  of  the  maritime  trades 
department,  called  Johnson  "stupid."  but  was 
glad  tliat  he  was  because  he  had  openly 
shown  how  the  Government  was  going  to 
sabotage  the  American  merchant  marine. 
"conro  TO  do  to  ds" 

Preceding  maritime  administrators  had 
taken  steps  to  undercut  the  merchant  fleet 
Hall  said,  "but  never  before  one  stood  up 
and  said  publicly  what  they  are  going  to  do 
to  us." 

Hall  also  in  public  accused  Johnson  of 
"deliberate  misuse  of  statistics"  and  of  jug- 
gling figures  "to  Justify  this  lie"  of  how  much 
the  subsidy  to  individual  seamen  Is  in  com- 
parison with  that  to  farmers. 

Hall  explained  that  when  the  MartUme 
Admimstratlon  calculated  how  much  the 
operating  subsidy  payments  to  seamen 
amounted  to.  it  divided  only  the  number  of 
men  actually  going  to  sea  aboard  the  subsi- 
dized ships  Into  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
rather  than  taking  into  consideration  the 
persons  backing  up  that  operation  on  shore, 
such  as  the  office  staffs  and  shipyard  workers. 

MORE    RXCKONED    FARMERS 

.  On  the  other  hand,  to  lessen  the  agrtciil- 
ture  amount,  the  Seafarers'  official  said,  the 
Maritime  Admimstratlon  adds  up  every 
family  member  on  any  lO-acre  plot  that 
produced  $5a  worth  in  a  year,  plus  15  million 
retired  farmers,  several  miUlon  farmers  who 
receive  no  subsidy,  to  those  who  are  sub- 
sidized and  actually  earn  their  pay  at  farm- 
ing. 

.,T^'  "*•  '^™  ^«^*  cornea  out  to  about 
$1,100  per  person,  while  the  seaman  subsidy 
quoted  by  Johnson  is  $7,500  to  $12,000  a  man. 
If  the  shipping  industry  was  given  the 
same  broad  general  description  as  that  of 
agricurture.  Hall  asserted  the  figures  per 
person  would  be  identical  because  shlpDlne 
would  then  be  $1,190  per  person. 

"SMALX-MINDEO  PEOPLK" 

"These  small-minded  people  are  killing  off 
this  Industry,"  Hall  declared. 

The  descrtpUon  of  a  sneaking  stumplnjr 
tour  applied  to  Johnson's  trip  did  not  come 
frcHn  labor,  but  from  one  of  the  country's 
outstanding  management  spokesmen— Paul 
Bt.  Sure,  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Maritime 
Assoc  aOon  and  a  member  of  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee. 

Other  persons  here  feel  Johnson  is  out  to 
prove  that  he  has  been  able  to  hold  down 
the  subsidy  outlay  to  merchant  shipping. 

CAIXa  RESEARCH  BETTER  DRAW 

St.  Sure  related  that  Johnson  told  shlp- 
'plng  execuUves  here  that  although  he  could 
K,?„S  °*  ^^^^  getting  more  subsidy  to 
buUd  more  than  15  to  17  ships  a  year  In 
American  yards,  he  could  get  $3  billion  for 
a  research  and  development  program. 

American  shipyards  have  contended  right 
•long  that  if  they  could  get  any  assurance^ of 
•  regular  shipbuilding  program— the  15  to  17 
■hips  a  year  mean  Government  assistance 
of  about  $100  million— they  would  be  able  to 
do  more  toward  modernizing  their  faculties 
to  reduce  costs  further. 

-ThU  might  be  as  good  a  place  as  any  to 
bUll^*  °'  "*'**  research  and  development 


[From   the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun    Dec    20 
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Around  tu*  Waterfronts  Labor  Oadis  Light 

ON  Shipping 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  marttUne  editor 
of  the  Sun) 
San  FRAWcaco.  December  19.— The  mart- 
time   unions  performed   a  monumental    lob 
toward   getting   the  story  of   the  maritime 


industry  moved  "inland"  when  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  placed  on  the  congres- 
sional checklist  of  the  AFL-CIO  Committee 
on  Political  Education. 

That  action  at  the  recent  AFL-CIO  con- 
venUon  is  described  as  a  major  coup  by  the 
leaders  of  the  seamen's  unions  because 
hereafter  It  wtu  mean  that  12  nilUlon  mem- 
bers of  the  AFL-CIO  and  their  families  wUl 
be  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there  U  a 
maritime  Industry  Ui  the  United  States  and 
that  apparently  it  Is  Unportant  to  all  orga- 
nized labor— which  means  it  must  be  consld- 
ered  when  candidates  are  Indorsed 

MANACEMXNT'S   CHANCE    TO  ADD 

Now  It  Will  be  InteresUng  to  see  what 
management  does  to  match  this  performance 

^J^  '^^^°}^  '*"  "'**'•'■'  «^  P'^«''iK  ti^e  mari- 
time industry  across  to  the  general  public. 

Never  has  the  American  shipping  Industry 
had  the  opportunity  it  now  has  nor  is  It 
likely  to  have  it  again  if  it  flubs  this  time  as 
It  has  done  many  times  In  the  past 
y.J^t'^^  !?"  ^*-  "^y  Nicholas  Johnson,  the 
f.  V^^  MarttUne  AdmUUstrator.  in  a  speech 
^t  February  9  when  he  first  said  publicly 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  part  of  the 
Uidustry  was  to  be  scutUed  and  the  rest  of 
it  was  to  be  revamped. 

A  clUnax  was  reached  October  7  when  the 
contents  of  the  Interagency  mariUme  task 
force  report  were  fonnally  made  pubUc  and 
found  to  be  quite  sUnllar  to  the  February  9 
curtain  raiser.  "«»jr  w 

^»^°*^r'^'*'  fortunately,  functioning  in  an- 
n^  ""r**""  ^'^  *  three-part  cast-cc^- 
posed    of    pubUc    labor    and    management 

«m^!?t7'^°'^  *"  "'^  PresldecirrMart- 
Ume  Advisory  Committee  with  the  assign- 
ment of  developing  a  long-range  progi^ 
to  improve  the  U.S.  merchlSit  marine^^ 
They  did  not  Uke  the  contents  of  the  task 
force  presenUUon  and  drew  up  their  own. 
contrasts  see  same  goal 

»  ^t^^?^^  '^°^  ^  ^^"^  performed  with 
a  different  view  In  mind,  because  the  basic 
.u^/^",.^  different-such  as  building 
A^T^-  «'"°^°^"°K  cargo  preference  and 
American-flag  passenger  ships 

.,^,°'7J"r-  ^^  '=*'^™  *°  ^"o  the  same 
goaJ-that     Of     i^jprortng     the     merchant 

Johnion.  with  an  entourage  of  aids  and 
?^^H  ^P^««'i«»  Wherever  he  goes,  has  been 
conducung  a  tour  to  promote  his  curtain- 
raiser  thoughts.  ^^i^a 

Not  following  precedent,  labor  and  man- 
S^*f  ^"^  ^'^  engaged  the  same  stage— the 
National  Shipping  Conference— and  the  same 
program  as  theU-  theme  to  offset  the  task 
force. 

botd  offers  olive  branch 
Alan  8.  Boyd,  the  chairman  of  the  task 
force  and  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Transportauon,    extended    an    olive    branch 
here  ten  days  ago  and  said,  "Let's  stop  shoot- 
Uig  each  other  and  reach  a  common  ground  " 
Reportedly,  the  Defense  Department  has 
employed  a  "whiz  kid"  engineering  outfit  to 
put  the  two  reports  side  by  side,  compare 
them  and  come  out  with  a  middle-of-the- 
road  program.    There  Is  confirmation  of  this 
And   then,   of   course,   there   U   the   com- 
paraUve  analysU  of  the  two  which  the  task 
force  team  made  and  which  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  made  pubUc-as  was  determined 
by   the   Advisory   Committee   and   John   T 
Connor,   Secretary  of  Commerce.     However' 
Johnson  released  most  of  Its  contents  in  his 
nrst  speech  of  his  recent  campaign. 

JOHNSON    ROT7SXS    IMDT7STRT 

If  Johnson  has  done  nothing  else,  he  has 
shocked  most  of  the  industry— labor  and 
management-Uito  reaUzatlon  that  some- 
thUig  has  to  be  done  and  done  soon  if  the 
mariUme  industry  of  the  United  States,  flrst 
is  to  be  saved  and.  second,  is  to  expand 

His  statements  dewalbed  by  his  oppo- 
nents as  Inaccuracies  and  half-truths  have 
heli>ed  toward  the  alert. 
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As  a  result  of  aU  this,  there  is  more  of  a 
furor  in  the  Nation  over  the  merchant  ma- 
rine than  perhaps  at  any  time  since  1936 
when  the  act  was  passed. 

VITTNAM    CALLS    ATTENTION 

With  the  Vietnam  situation  becomlne 
more  critical  and  ships  playing  a  largely 
there,  shipping  once  again  has  the  value  of 
na  contribution  to  defense  being  portraved 
dally  before  the  Nation.  ^^  portrayed 

Thus  the  stage  has  been  set  so  that  the  In- 
dustry has  an  opportunity  sucff  as  it  has  not 
had  for  three  decades. 

With  knowledge  of  aU  this  background, 
it  was  startling  to  hear  that  the  west  coast 
president  of  a  subsidized  steamship  company 
remarked  here  Friday  that,  since  his  com- 
pany s  ships  were  saiUng  chock-a-block  fuU 
he  could  not  see  any  reason  why  his  com-' 
pany  should  contribute  money  toward  any 
type  of  an  advertising  or  promotion  cam- 
paign now.  ^^ 

»>,!'  «^^P»rtlcularIy  disheartening  because 

th..  J"**^  ^"^  *  ""  °^  *  '■««o'>  to  believe 
this  majis  eyes  had  been  opened  earlier  Ui 
the  week  to  the  fact  that  the  mdustry's  con- 
Onued  negUgence  of  promotion,  of  better  un- 
derstandlng.  has  contributed  to  its  rather 
squeegy  position  today.  *»«■"« 

ww^^i,  ^^'Z°'"  P°'°'*  °'  ^«^  a«  exactly 
m«HH  .  ^^  ^°'^  ^'^  'he  America^ 
maritime  industry  for  scores  of  yean  and  ap- 
parently is  going  to  remain  U  his  attitude 
is  an  indication. 

When  business  has  been  at  a  peak  the 
American  shipping  tadustry  has  shrugg^  iu 
Shoulders  and  said  It  was  pointless  to  put 
on  a  program  of  any  kind  because  there  was 
no  need  for  It — business  was  good. 

MONET    LAGS    WITH    BtJSINWJS 

When  business  has  slacked  off  and  rides 
^«^.!i  **'^''  "*"'  "^^  bludgeoning  from 
hIt7»K''"-  **"'  Industry  declares  It  d^  not 
have  the  money  then  to  do  anything  to  offset 

The  shipowners'  and  shipyards*  Uiconslst- 
f,^7  ^helped  box  them  mto  theU-  present 
^^m^^^^"  P<»»"°'»  and  "ometUnei  it  is 
difficult  to  sympathize  with  them. 

It  would  not  be  surprUlng  if  other  top 
mdustry  officials  feel  somewhat  Uke  the  west 
coast  president. 

UNION   PROPAGANDA   ARM 

As  was  noted,  the  labor  unions  have  made 
*  major  contribution  toward  gettlne  the 
word  into  Dubuque.  Iowa;  Denver.  St.  Louis, 
and  other  places  for  next  year's  congres- 
slona^  elecuon  and  thereafter.  From  now 
on  there  wui  be  a  space  for  each  Congress- 
n^n  s  name  to  show  whether  he  voted  the 
right  way  on  maritime  leglslaUon. 

The  AFI,-C10  Conmilttee  on  PollUcal  Edu- 
l^l^,^^^^^^"^  ^  BWinging  votes,  orga- 
razed  labor  claims,  and  is  getting  more  » 

tVJI  ^^  °°^  *^*  It  has  the  fuU  support 
of  the  AFL-CIO  behind  it.  ^^^ 

For  a  while  the  committee  floundered  be- 
cause me  top  echelon  of  the  APL-CIO  was 
not  supporting  it. 

But  It  kept  plugging  along  untU  Anally 
the  executive  councU  blessed  It.  The  com- 
mittee functions  on  a  $l-a-year  contribution 

^Th^T  '^**^^  °t  a  unlon-^  »t  least 
the  dollar  per  member  is  Its  goal. 

th^  r'  ""!..'■  *  "^^^  achievement,  but 
there  Is  considerable  work  to  be  done  be- 
tween now  and  the  congressional  elecUons 
t^/Ml^r""  f  ?«"«=hant  marine  program  to 
the  Nation— to  let  them  know  why  they  need 
a  fleet  adequate  both  for  defense  and  ooa^ 
mercUl  purposes.  No  more  tUne  should  be 
wasted  while  the  Uidustry  sits  around  and 
wonders.  What  do  we  do  now? 

NEED  TO  Am  RXPtTTATIOM 

Some  definite  strides  toward  a  real  Im- 
provement la  public  Unage  must  be  made 
immedlately-and  that  can  only  be  done 
through  •  weU-flnanced  pubUc  reUtlons  nro- 
gram.  *^ 
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And  Willi*  tbvy  mi«  tMnting  along  thaa« 
Ubm,  botti  iwiMfBuut  aad  Utxir  should 
knock  tb«lr  h— di  togeCn«r  and  b«  wUUnc 
to  Improve  labor  r«]kUoDa  in  tb*  Induatry 
•o  tbat  part  of  tb«  w«y  tbe  public  thinks  at 
them  wUl  recover. 

There  U  do  doubt  that  the  decrepit  labor 
relatlona  in  the  marttime  Industry — and 
both  aide*  an  at  fault — has  b«en  a  major 
Matat  to  Johnaon  in  seUlng  his  negative  view* 
and  crltlclama  of  the  Industry. 

UtAD^ta  OW   BOTH  aZDES 

Tbe  Individual  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the 
bargaining  table  should  look  Ln  the  mirror 
•nd  ask  what  Is  more  Important:  personal 
aggrandizement  or  the  overall  healthy  in- 
dustry. 

Tea.  the  stage  has  been  set.  The  lines  are 
psLTtlally  written.  The  cast  Is  available, 
everything  affirmative  Is  there  for  the  Indus- 
try. But  only  If  the  members  of  the  east 
trust  each  other  and  cooperate  with  each 
other — management  within  management. 
labor  wtthln  labor,  as  well  as  labor  and 
managanteBt  and  public  parties — and  only  U 
tba  Unaa  a««  p»opaily  d«Tel<H>ed  can  a  four- 
•tar  psrformanoe  be  tha  reanlt.  Such  a  per- 
formance not  only  would  be  for  the  Industry, 
but  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

[rrom  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,   Dee.  36. 

U.S.  Subsist  Plams  Covxa  Mamt  AaxAfl — Itxa- 
CHAMT  MAaim  Not  Axxmx  m  Fkobrai.  As- 
sist amcx 

(By  Helen  Dellc^  Bentley.  marlUme  editor 
of  the  Sun) 

Sai»  PkAifciaco.  Dec.  23. — The  merchant 
marine  has  been  singled  out  for  tremendous 
erlttclsm  about  Its  subsidy  In  recent  years, 
while  the  only  other  OoTernment-asalsted 
program  referred  to  constantly  Is  the  farm 
Bubeldy. 

However,  a  recently  published  report  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
OoDgreaa  reveals  nme  pages  of  IlsUngs  at 
▼artous  grants  made  annually  by  Uncle  Sam 
to  all  elements  of  the  Nation's  business  and 
economic  life. 

The  Introduction  to  chapter  11,  enOUed 
"Scope  at  Studies."  begins,  "A  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  sweeping. 
amorphous  charactar  a€  subsidy  programs 
nay  be  gained  by  a  mere  listing  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  programs,  past  and  present. 
which,  by  one  crlterioii  or  another,  might  be 
considered  to  pttftake  of  or  Involve  an  •!•- 
mant  at  subsidy  regardless  of  original  intant 
of  any  particular  program." 


TTnder  the  heading  at  "Orants  to  business 
firms  and  oorporatlons  to  carry  out  specific 
objectives."  It  lists  the  following: 

Shipbuilding  differential  subsidy— Iifarl- 
ttma  Administration:  shipbuilding  subsidy 
for  fishing  Teasels — Interior  Department; 
ship-operating  differential  subsidy;  subsldlea 
to  wartime  producers  of  various  raw  mate- 
rials and  consumer  Items  to  stimulate  pro- 
duction without  violating  price  ceUlnga;  land 
grants  and  cash  contributions  for  railroad 
oonstructlon:  Oovemment  subscriptions  to 
railroad  securities:  subsidies  for  carrying 
mail — ship  and  civil  air  carriers;  partial  fi- 
nancing of  plants  to  generate  electricity  from 
atomic  fuels. 

In  the  chapter  on  transjwrtaUon  subsidies. 
It  discusses  ths  assliTsnce  tbat  has  been  given 
to  tba  airlines  since  1935  and  notad  that 
today  tbe  subsidy  payouts  in  air  transporta- 
tion are  derotad  to  the  14  local  service  car- 
riers and  carriers  In  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
These  amount  to  about  t86  million  a  year. 

"Aside  from  these  direct  subsidies,  air 
carriers  have  also  byeflted  from  such  varied 
SovemmeDtal  aHMBaM  as  airport  and  air- 
way faeUltlsa,  ottw  navigation  aids,  aero- 
nautical research  and  developm«nt  eon- 
ducted   imdsr   gqwra— Btal   ausptoea.   tbe 


safety  regulaUona  at  the  Clvfl  AsrooauUes 
Administration  and  the  sale  c€  surplus  air- 
craft, aTallable  to  both  new  and  existing 
companies  engaged  In  dvU  transport. "  ths 
report  said. 

WIDB.T    OKBATD 

On  the  matter  of  motor  carriers.  It  noted 
that  whether  the  extensive  expenditures  on 
highway  and  street  Improvement  constituted 
a  direct  subsidy  to  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try has  b«en  widely  debated. 

nsprasentatlves  of  the  motor  carrier  indus- 
try have  contended  that  through  registra- 
tion fees,  gasoline  taxes,  and  other  charges 
which  have  gone  into  the  construction  of 
public  roads,  the  Industry  baa  met  all  the 
cosu  properly  attributable  to  it.  This  Is 
dented  by  railroad  spokesmen." 

And  in  regard  to  railroads,  the  repiort  con- 
tended that  the  total  and  net  subsidies  to 
railroads  by  Federal  and  Stats  government 
are  subject  to  some  uncertainty. 

'    (From  the  Battlmare  (lid.)  Sun,  Jan. 
10,   ISM  J 
AaouND  Tm  Watbwbomt:  Congxzss  Has  Its 
Chamcx  poa  Majos  MAamiic  Cukks 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley.  maritime  editor 
of  the  Sun ) 

WASHiNOTOif.  January  8. — Today's  opening 
of  the  ad  session  of  the  88th  CXmgresa  brings 
with  It  a  call  for  some  major  changes  in  the 
Nation's  maritime  legislation — changes  de- 
I>endlng.  of  course,  on  whether  the  adminis- 
tration pursues  the  course  promised  by  some 
of  Its  lesserllngs. 

Whether  much  Is  done  remains  uncertain 
deq>lte  the  two  divergent  reports  on  the 
American  merchant  marine  that  have 
aroused  everyone  in  and  around  the  mari- 
time Industry  since  last  September. 

This  Is  the  first  time  in  recent  maritime 
history — the  last  SO  years — that  there  has 
been  so  much  turmoil  over  the  Industry  in 
the  months  preceding  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress. It  appears  the  path  has  been  opened 
for  major  action. 

In  addition  to  dependence  xipon  the  ad- 
ministration's bidding,  there  will  HSb  the  de- 
sires at  Congress  Itself — whether  the  ocm- 
mlttees  responsible  fcr  the  merchant  marine 
are  prepared  cr  are  willing  to  take  steps  on 
their  own. 

The  House  Mnchant  Uarlne  and  Fisheries 
Committee  wiU  be  beaded  by  a  new  chair- 
man— EDWAK9  A.  OASifATZ,  a  Maryland  Dem- 
ocrat. Senator  MAi»rtrsoif,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  a  former  seaman,  will  continue 
as  chairman  at  the  Senate  Ccounerce  Com- 
mittee. 

This  could  be  the  first  time  In  the  last  few 
years  that  these  two  committees  work  to- 
gether, Inasmuch  as  Macititson  and  the  late 
Representative  Bonner,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  whom  Oasicatz  succeeds,  did  not 
get  along  well  together.  Joining  of  hands  in 
this  direction  could  be  fruitful  for  the  Indus- 
try and  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Qakmatz  walks  In  ss  chairman  at  a  time 
which  affords  him  the  opportunity  as  a  whole 
to  do  more  for  the  Industry  than  any  chair- 
man has  had  since  the  1936  act  was  passed. 

He  can  also  do  his  own  oonstltutents  con- 
siderable good  since  they  are  so  closely  linked 
to  the  American  marlUme  welfare — provided 
overall  welfare  Is  properly  handled  and  Gas- 
MATZ  has  loyal  persons  working  on  It. 

Since  the  1936  act  was  passed,  most  of  the 
legislation  has  been  geared  toward  the  sub- 
sidized end  of  the  Industry,  which  today  Is 
the  best  part  of  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. The  tramps  and  independents  did  get 
the  Cargo  Preference  Act.  the  trade-ln-and- 
buUd  program,  and  mortgage  Insurance  when 
the  Republicans  were  In  power. 

It  la  the  tramp  or  bulk-carrier  segment  of 
the  merchant  marine  that  has  been  dted  by 
both  reports  as  requiring  Imprcvenent  at 
ones.  Although  legislation  was  passed  in 
186a  enabling  bulk  carriers  to  be  built  wltli 


subsidy  assistance,  the  Maritime  administra- 
tion has  not  approived  any  of  the  appllcaUons 
filed  In  recent  years  for  the  construction  of 
such  sorely  needed  vessels. 

Perhaps  new  legislation  Is  not  the  complete 
answer.  Perhaps  a  thorough  investigation 
as  to  why  the  administration  has  not  paid 
any  heed  to  congressional  wishes  concerning 
the  merchant  fieet  might  be  more  in  order. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  ConujUttee 
has  never  been  considered  a  particularly 
strong  cr  Important  committee — primarily 
because  the  industry  has  never  made  itself 
recognized  properly  as  a  trxily  Important  In- 
dustry to  the  United  States. 

Certainly  over  the  years  the  industry  has 
shied  away  from  making  the  committee 
members  feel  as  If  they  actually  had  done  a 
Job  and  had  more  to  do. 

Contributions  to  political  campaigns  from 
the  shipping  Industry  have  always  been  con- 
sidered In  the  "niggardly"  class  In  congres- 
sional circles. 

And  now  It  has  all  come  home — and  the 
industry  recognizes  that.'  with  the  attitude 
of  many  administration  ofllclAls,  Its  future 
is  dependent  upon  Congress. 

Regardless  of  any  of  the  past  cr  any  per- 
sonal faellngs.  the  congressional  committees 
have  a  raBponsiblllty  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  them  with  a  strong 
Amerlc&n-fiag  merchant  marine  and  a 
healthy  maritime  complex  built  around  that 
fieet. 

It  Is  on  that  premise  they  should  act. 

CHANCK  POK   ROUSE  GROTTP 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee 
can  become  a  very  important  one  on  Capitol 
Hill  this  year  If  the  overall  picture  is  prop- 
erly encom.passed  and  presented. 

As  the  second  session  opens,  there  Is  not 
only  the  question  of  a  new  policy  for  the 
American  merchant  marine,  with  two  diver- 
gent reports  serving  as  background,  but  there 
also  Is  the  fact  that  this  country  has  found 
itself  In  rather  a  peculiar  position  in  try- 
ing to  supply  ships  to  handle  Its  own  cargoes 
to  Vietnam — although  the  reserve  fieets  are 
monumental  In  size. 

And  then  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  VS.8. 
Yarmouth  Castle,  the  Panama-flag  passenger 
ship  operating  out  of  Miami  on  a  regular 
run  to  Nassau,  which  burned  with  80  per- 
sons— mostly  Americans — losing   their   lives. 

OOVmNICDfT-AID   CASCOCS 

still  undecided  Is  whether  U.S.-flag  ships 
are  receiving  their  share  of  Oovemment-ald 
cargoes  and.  If  not.  why  not. 

All  of  these  and  more  are  matters  that 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  congressional 
committees  primarily  responsible  for  the 
American  merchant  marine  this  year — first 
determining  the  adequacy  of  that  fleet  and 
how  an  adequate  fleet  can  be  maintained  for 
this  country  so  that  when  VIetnams  break 
out  there  Is  no  problem  as  to  availability  of 
merchant  ships  for  both  military  and  com- 
mercial use. 

The  committees  might  consider  some  way 
of  finding  out  what  is  going  on  within  the 
Maritime  Administration.  This  might  be 
something  to  consider  as  a  permanent  part 
of  the  committee  staff  work. 

MAT  NXED  MOKE  STAVT 

With  the  Yarmouth  Castle  disaster,  the 
task  force- Marl  time  Advisory  Committee  re- 
ports, and  Vietnam,  the  Rouse  committee 
naturally  must  expand  Its  staff  to  be  able 
properly  to  handle  all  these  matters. 

Representative  Oajui atz  months  ago  asked 
for  an  accoimting  of  the  ships  In  the  reserve 
fleet.  As  far  as  Is  known,  he  has  never  been 
given  that  Information.  If  the  information 
was  kept  on  record  as  It  should  be  and  should 
have  been,  the  new  chairman  could  have  had 
the  proper  answer  to  his  request  within  a 
matter  at  days. 
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Tes,  there  Is  plenty  to  be  done  this  ,,^_ 
and  the  merchant  marine  and  marlttme  in- 
dustry U  looking  to  Congress  to  lead  the  way. 

IFr«n   the  Baltimore   Sun.   Jan.   12,    1966] 

Merchant   Masinx  or  Vtmro  States 

TmEATEirKD   WrrH   Obuvion 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley,  marlUme  editor 

•  of  the  Sun) 

Washington,  January  11. — Commerce  De- 
partment officials.  It  was  learned  today,  have 
threatened  subsidized  shipowners  that  if  they 
did  not  accept  the  Interagency  marlUme  task 
force  report  on  a  drastic  new  shipping  policy, 
the  American  merchant  marine  "will  be 
budgeted  Into  oblivion." 

This  Intimidation  was  made  last  month 
after  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation  and  task  force 
chairman.  In  San  Francisco  called  for  a  "com- 
promise" on  the  two  contradictory  reports — 
that  of  the  task  force  and  the  other  of 
the  President's  MarlUme  Advisory  Commit- 
tee— on  how  the  American-flag  fleet  should 
be  rescued. 


According  to  InformaUon  available,  the 
Budget  Bureau  Is  recommending  that  only  11 
new  ships  be  built  In  fiscal  19ff7.  This  Is 
the  lowest  number  since  the  replacement 
program  got  fuBy  underway  in  fiscal  195a. 

«  is  said  to  be  4  lees  than  what  ths 
Commerce  Department  called  for  and  about 
10  or  so  less  than  what  the  Marttime  Admln- 
IstraUon  called  for. 


Yellow  Rose  Calls  White  House 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


NETTHZa    Smx    CETTINO    ANTWRERZ 

Although  Boyd  was  not  present  when  the 
threat  was  made,  two  officials  from  his  De- 
partment who  presumably  had  authority  to 
speak  conducted  the  conference.  The  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  session  was  that  the  ship 
operators  should  go  through  the  task  force 
report.  And  what  ">ou  can  swallow,"  and 
the  rest  "would  be  forced  upon  the  Industry." 

At  the  Ume  of  his  call  for  a  compromise, 
Boyd  said  before,  the  martUme  trades  de- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO  that  neither  side 
was  getting  anywhere  holding  fast  to  Its 
views,  that  the  United  States  had  become 
great  because  throughout  history  there  had 
been  compromises,  and  he  felt  It  was  im- 
portant for  the  future  oX  the  American 
merchant  martne  that  a  compromise  be 
reached  on  the  two  policy  reports. 

It  was  when  industry  officials  went  to 
the  Commerce  Department  to  And  out  what 
was  meant  by  the  call  to  compromise  that 
the  warning  was  given  to  them. 

The  Commerce  Department  holds  the  key 
to  the  budget  of  the  subsidized  segment  of 
the  American  merchant  marine  now  because 
the  Maritime  Administration  Is  an  agency 
of  that  Department. 

TTicrefore,  whatever  budget  is  sought  by 
the  Maritime  Administration  must  then  be 
fitted  Into  the  overall  budget  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  before  It  goes  on  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

mDEPENDENT  AGENCT   SOOCHT 

It  Is  because  of  this  hold  of  the  Commerce 
Department  over  the  merchant  marine  that 
several  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress  to  have  the  Mari- 
time Administration  made  an  Independent 
agency.  Those  bllU  are  expected  to  be  acted 
upon  this  session. 

The  Budget  Bureau  had  representation  on 
the  task  force,  as  did  several  other  Govern- 
ment departments  not  considered  friendly  to 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Among  the 
controversial  recommendaUons  In  that  report 
are  the  building  of  American  ships  abroad- 
phasing  out  of  all  American  ships  from  the 
passenger  bmlness:  revamping  the  entire 
i7»tem  of  subsidy  payments;  building  new 
bulk 'carriers,  but  only  five  a  year;  and  hold- 
ing down  the  amount  of  foreign  commerce  to 
be  transported  on  American-flag  ships  to  less 
than  the  present  9  jiercent. 

It  also  woiUd  have  thu  country  depend  on 
foreign-flag  ships  for  commercial  purposes 
should  all  of  the  U5.-flag  vessels  be  used 
for  mlUtary  transportaUon. 

«*VE1»  SHIPS  ■KMMMENDED 

Whether  the  reported  cutback  In  new  ship- 
building to  be  presented  to  Congress  In  the 
new  budget  Is  port  of  that  threat  cannot 
be  determined  yet. 


ok 


OP    CALIPOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington  Star 
of  January  16,  an  article  appeared  which 
I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record.  Mary 
McGrory's  column  "Yellow  Rose  Calls 
White  House"  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
satire  on  the  White  House  order  to  report 
the  comings  and  goings  and  phone  calls 
of  White  House  employees.  Her  column 
follows : 

Yellow   Rose   Calls   White   Hou 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
Mr.  Mabvin  Watson, 
Special  AssUtant  to  the  President, 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Watson:  Tou  know,  of  course, 
that  Press  Secretary  BUl  Moyers  has  ex- 
plained and  defended  your  practice  of  keep- 
ing a  record  of  Incoming  telephone  calls  at 
the  White  House  on  the  grounds  of  "effi- 
ciency, economy,  and  security." 

Naturally  aU  of  us  are  for  that,  but  as  a 
pauiotlc  Amerloan  citizen  I  think  I  should 
tell  you  that  you  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree. 

Take  my  own  case.  I  show  up  on  your  lists 
as  often  as  20  times  a  day.  But  that's  only 
half  the  story.  What  you  need  Lb  the  outgo- 
ing list.     Youll  never  see  me  there. 

No  matter  when  I  call  or  whom  I  call,  he* 
"at  a  meeting"  or  "with  the  President"  or 
"has  some  people  with  him."  He's  not  spUl- 
Ing  any  state  secrets  to  me,  I  can  assure  you. 
Maybe  we  should  all  take  the  hint  that  the 
President  will  tell  us  reporters  anything  he 
thinks  we  ought  to  know,  which  you  have 
to  admit  Is  not  much.  But  we  hear  that  a 
man's  worth  U  gaged  by  the  nimiber  of  calls 
he  gets,  and  he  could  lose  his  third  telephone 
or  even  his  Job  if  he  Isnt  In  demand. 

So  we  keep  dialing,  and  I  personally  have 
had  many  pleasant  conversations  with  the 
secretaries  over  there.  I  have  learned  that 
one  of  them  Is  looking  for  an  apartment  on 
Connecticut  Avenue  and  another  Is  having 
trouble  with  her  mother-in-law.  I  dont 
think  these  consUtute  breaches  of  the  na- 
tional security,  and  I  hope  you  wlU  agree. 

Incidentally,  would  you  consider  giving  us 
reporters  code  names  or  numbers?  I  have 
to  spell  my  last  name  every  time  I  call  and  It 
eats  Into  my  efficiency  and  also  my  morale. 
Could  I  be  "Yellow  Rose"  or  maybe  0077  Or 
are  you  saving  that  for  Walter  Llppman^i? 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  have  never 
descended  to  giving  a  fictitious  name.  A  col- 
league of  mine,  whom  I  shall  not  name  on 
his  sixth  try  for  McGeorge  Bundy,  said  he 
was  Alexel  Kosygln,  and  had  to  spell  it 

Next  week  he  plans  to  be  "Alexander 
Kerensky,"  and  the  week  after  "Leon  Trot- 
sky." I  think  I  have  talked  him  out  of  uslna 
"Ho  ChJ  Mlnh"  on  the  grounds  that  It  wm 
start  up  a  new  flurry  about  "direct  contact 
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between  Hanoi  and  Washington,"  v  which 
could  cause  a  Jamming  of  the  WhitelBouss 
switchboard.  I  have  pointed  out  to^ilm 
that  you  people  have  enough  to  do  checking 
up  on  each  other,  and  he  has  promised  to 
think  It  over. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  point  of  the  Incom- 
ing list  not  giving  the  big  picture.  A  week 
ago  Tuesday,  for  Instance,  I  show  up  as  call- 
ing Joe  Callfano  10  times  between  11  ajn 
and  7  pm.  I  forget  what  I  wanted  to  ask 
him,  but  the  thing  is  he  should  not  be 
credited— nor  should  I  be  charged— with  the 
last  two.  I  was  merely  trying  to  tell  the 
secretary  that  my  deadline  had  passed  and 
that  he  should  not  bother  to  call  back.  The 
first  time,  aU  his  lines  were  busy,  and  the 
second  time,  I  got  through 
r^J^i!^  "fcretary  prMnlsed  to  take  my  name 
off  the  list  and  she  was  as  good  as  hw  word. 
I  have  not  heard  from  him  to  this  day 

Also  you  should  not  be  misled  by  those 
s^x  calls  I  put  in  to  Bill  Moyers  on  ThuiW 
He  does  not  spend  his  day  on  the  horn  chin- 
ning with  me.  Actually,  when  I  finally  got 
him  and  asked  him  about  the  future  of  a 
prominent  government  official,  he  advised  me 
not  to  write  anything  because  the  President 
will  make  a  statement  about  It  in  a  few  davs 
I'm  sun  waiting.  '  ' 

Knowing  Washington,  you  are  naturallv 
concerned  that  some  people  might  Just  be 
calling  up  their  White  House  acquaintance 
to  scrounge  some  Juicy  morsel  to  drop  into 
the  conversaUon  over  a  Georgetown  dinner 
party.  Some  of  us,  Mr.  Watson,  never  get 
to  Georgetown  dinner  parities.  We  are  sit- 
ting in  our  offices  waiting  for  the  White 
House  to  call  back.  t»"im» 

A  friend  of  mine  went  out  recently  and 
sat  next  to  a  White  House  aid  who  sees  the 
President  all  day.  His  conversaUon  was  con- 
fined  to  the  adorable  thing  his  2  year  old 
had  said  that  morning.  His  wife,  during  the 
ladles'  hour,  confided  that  she  was  going  to 
name  her  next  child  UtUe  Boy. 

So,  Mr.  Watson,  I  can  tell  you  there's  no 
need  to  worry.  IndiscreUon  has  been  prac- 
tically wiped  out  in  the  execuUve  branch 
And  your  log  of  Incoming  calls  would  be  cut 
right  down  to  a  splinter  if  you  could  persuade 
your  boss  to  hold  regular  press  conferences 
Sincerely  yours. 

Yellow  Rose. 


As  the  Twig  Is  Bent— Safeguardiof  the 
Spiritual-Moral  Well-beiiif  of  Youaf 
Americans  in  Uniform 
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or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary Issue  of  Together,  the  magazine 
for  Methodist  families,  carries  an  arti- 
cle by  Col.  Harry  M.  Archer  which  high- 
lights the  provisions  being  made  by  our 
military  services  for  safeguarding  the 
splrtual-moral  well-being  of  young 
Americans  In  uniform. 

Colonel  Archer,  a  20-year  Army  vet- 
eran, outlines  clearly  the  factors  in  a 
young  man's  life  which  provide  tbe  keys 
to  what  kind  of  soldier  and  later  what 
kind  of  civilian,  he  wiU  become. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  arti- 
cle to  thoee  thousands  of  tamilles  who 
have  sons  In  uniform  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
aa  follows: 

Aa   THZ  TWU    Is    BCNT 

(By  Harry  C.  Aicber.  colonel.  U.S.  Army) 

8tnmg«  n&mea  otice  again  are  spreading 
across  American  headlines  and  cxeeptng  into 
tbe  American  vocabulary:  Da  QTang.  Vltt- 
cong.  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  They  are 
familiar  because  tens  ol  thousands  of  our 
soldiers,  alrnien,  and  marines  are  pouring 
Into  beleagured  Vietnam.  The  buildup  of 
oocnbat  forces  there  has  brought  Increased 
draft  call  and  may  lead  to  the  mobilization 
of  Reeerre  and  National  Guard  units. 

The  demands  of  national  security  made 
upon  the  young  men  of  our  Nation  are  of 
obvious  and  direct  concern  to  parents, 
clergymen,  civic  leaders — Indeed  to  all  Amer- 
Icazis. 

The  first  though,  of  course.  Is  for  the  physi- 
cal safety  and  well-being  of  these  lada.  No 
leas  lmf>ortant  is  the  concern  over  the  effect* 
0*  military  service  upon  their  moral  fiber. 
Wm  they  be  coarsened  and  corrupted?  Or 
win  they  emerge  aa  self-reliant,  better  citl- 
■etts? 

As  a  soldier,  a  Regular  Army  officer.  I  have 
my  own  views.  To  lUustrate,  let  me  present 
an  Imagined  but  not  unbelievable  case: 

The  young  soldier  was  not  particularly 
drunk  when  be  left  the  cafe.  Just  happy. 
He  had  had  only  a  few  beers.  Tbe  girl 
lounging  ouUlde  strolled  up  to  htm  and 
struck  a  provocative  pose.  They  chatted  a 
f«w  momenta  and  then,  with  a  shrug,  the 
boy  nodded  and  together  they  set  off  down 
tbe  dliQly  lit  street.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
wma  dead.  They  had  not  meant  to  kill  blm. 
Juat  rob  him.  But  there  had  been  a  scuflle. 
and  now  the  soldier  was  very,  very  dead, 
lying  In  a  foul-smelllni;  alley  thousands  of 
miles  from  home  and  family. 

Would  such  an  Incident  have  happened  If 
the  boy  had  not  been  drafted  into  military 
service?  Of'  course  that  particular  Incident 
would  not  have  occurred,  but  what  about 
one  like  It?  Would  he  have  been  as  likely 
to  drift  off  In  an  alcoholic  haze  with  some 
other  such  girl?  Was  there,  perhaps,  some 
flaw  In  his  character  from  earlier  days,  or 
did  the  Army  cause  him  to  follow  this  path? 

After  all.  everyone  who  has  read  "P^om 
Here  to  Eternity"  knows  what  the  military 
■ervlcea  are  like — sex-crazed,  hard-drinking, 
profane,  and  completely  controlled  by  sadis- 
tic sergeants  and  incompetent  officers.  Such 
an  environment  is  bound  to  corrupt. 

Balderdash.  Let  me  lay  It  on  the  line  for 
you.  parents  of  America.  With  but  a  few 
•xceptlons,  the  boy  coming  out  of  the  mili- 
tary la  the  same  basic  product  that  you 
created.  So  you  want  a  good,  clean  kid  to 
come  home  from  the  Army?  It  Is  easy.  Just 
put  a  good,  clean  kid  Into  the  Army. 

I  am  not  being  flippant.  I  have  been  In 
the  Army  more  than  20  years,  and  I  have 
seen  the  American  serviceman  at  work  and 
at  play  in  the  United  States  and  In  nearly 
80  foreign  lands.  Some  of  them  started  us- 
ing narcotics  while  others  started  buUdlng 
an  orphanage.  One  man  dealt  In  stolen 
black-market  goods,  and  the  Army  dealt  him 
a  dishonorable  discharge.  Another  from  the 
same  pUtoon  attended  night  school,  receiv- 
ing a  high  school  diploma  with  his  honor- 
ablo  discharge. 

What  made  the  difference?  They  were  In 
the  same  army.  Could  the  difference  He  In 
the  moral  training  they  reecived  before  they 
came  Into  the  service?  If  it  were  not  so 
trite,  I  would  answer  my  own  question  with 
that  old  chestnut  about  "As  the  twig  U 
bent."  On  aecond  thought,  ITl  say  it  any- 
way. As  the  twig  la  bent,  so  grows  the  tree 
and  you  had  better  believe  It. 
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In  tbe  military,  there  appear  to  be  four 
main  factors  that  determine  whether  a  twig 
will  bend  oc  grow  straight — factors  that  de- 
termine how  each  young  man  will  respond 
to  the  challenges  of  military  life.  It  should 
come  aa  no  surprise  that  all  four  are  directly 
connected  with  the  home  and  community 
from  which  he  csime.  The  things  which 
shape  a  lad's  early  life  also  tend  to  shape 
his  career  In  uniform. 
Here  are  the  four  factors : 
Religion :  The  triily  devout  soldier  Is  rarely 
In  trouble.  Even  those  who  have  relaxed 
somewhat  in  their  church  attendance  are 
good  risks  if  they  have  a  background  of 
sound  Christian  or  Jewish  training.  Respect 
for  the  laws  of  Qod  and  man,  as  taught  by 
the  religious  faiths,  is  the  firmest  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  a  good  soldier  and  a 
good  citizen.  The  boys  who  take  part  In 
church  activities  and  who  have  learned  to 
seek  their  chaplain's  guidance  seldom  see 
the  Inside  of  a  military  police  station. 

Family:  The  products  of  unhappy  or 
broken  homes  have  some  tendency  to  have 
unhappy,  broken  military  careers.  I  do  not 
mean  that  such  a  boy  Is  an  odds-on  favorite 
to  be  a  troublemaker.  The  vast  majority  of 
all  soldiers  serve  honorably  and  well.  Only 
a  small  handful  la  given  dishonorable  dia- 
charges.  I  simply  mean  that  a  boy  who  grew 
up  with  the  love  and  guidance  of  two  well- 
adjusted  parents  has  a  better  chance  of  a 
satisfying  career. 

Education:  The  better  the  education,  the 
better  the  soldier.  There  is  a  direct,  almost 
Invariable  connection.  Tbe  reasons  are  eaa- 
Uy  understood. 

First,  the  well-educated  soldier  la  assigned 
to  better,  more  interesting  duties.  Often  be 
la  selected  to  attend  highly  technical  schools 
which  not  only  qualify  him  for  promotion 
and  better  assignments  but  also  prepare  him 
for  good  Jobs  In  civilian  life.  The  educated 
boldler  knows  that  receiving  such  oppor- 
tuuities  depends  In  part  upon  his  personal 
conduct. 

Secoiid,  the  better-schooled  soldier  has  a 
clearer  understanding  of  why  he  Is  In  the 
Army,  why  there  must  be  a  draft.  If  he  la 
stationed  in  Eiuope,  for  example,  he  has 
some  knowledge  cf  American  foreign  policy 
and  of  why  our  Ocvemmcnt  believes  that 
U.S.  forces  must  be  maintained  there.  Know- 
ing these  things,  he  has  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  accomplishment  that  U  not  fully  shared 
by  less  fortunate  fellows. 

Last,  he  tends  to  associate  with  other  well- 
educated  soldiers.  Aa  a  group,  they  are  the 
ones  most  frequently  seen  in  the  post  library. 
the  chapel,  the  education  center,  and  the 
craft  shop — and  more  rarely  seen  in  the 
nightclubs  and  ban  that  spawn  disciplinary 
problems. 

The  girl  friend :  If  a  boy  has  won  the  love 
or  affection  o^^^a  girl  back  home,  he  Is  more 
likely  to  be  a  good  soldier.  If  they  are  en- 
gaged, this  influence  la  even  stronger.  A 
picture  In  the  wallet,  letters  ending  with  little 
X's  and  O's — these  are  forces  which  never 
should  be  underestimated.  The  boy  who 
wants  a  partlcxUar  girl  to  be  proud  of  him 
knows  she  will  not  be  proud  If  his  service  is 
dishonorable.  The  lad  in  love  is  more  apt 
to  be  economy  minded.  He  saves  his  money 
for  their  future  home,  for  gifts,  or  to  squire 
the  girl  around  when  he  returns  home  on 
leave.  Such  a  soldier  will  spend  less  money, 
hence  leas  Ume.  In  the  cabareU  that  fre- 
quently cluster  about  military  Installations. 
The  lettera  from  this  all-important  girl 
are  a  factor  In  themselves.  If  they  are  af- 
fectionate and  chatty,  speaking  of  familiar 
places  and  people,  they  are  a  strong  Unk 
with  all  the  more  wholesome,  desirable  thluas 
in  his  Ufe. 

This  matter  of  love  la  a  double-edged 
aword.  however.  If  the  girl  apuma  him  or 
tuma  to  another,  strange  forces  are  some- 
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times  loosened.  While  one  boy  might  sit 
In  his  barracks  to  brxx)d  over  hla  fate,  an- 
other may  embark  u{>on  a  wave  of  rashness, 
turning  to  the  consolation  of  alcohol  or  the 
arms  of  some  other,  too  readily  available 
girl.  Which  course  he  follows  Is  determined 
by  other  factors  of  religious  training,  home 
life,  and  education. 

Note  that  I  have  not  mentioned  such  things 
as  the  soldier's  race,  social,  or  economic  posi- 
tion, his  national  origin,  or  rural  versus 
urban  background.  Perhaps  statistical  study 
would  reveal  that  some  of  these  are  Im- 
portant, but  In  my  experience  they  are  not. 
Give  me  a  religious,  educated  boy  from  a 
happy  home  with  a  wholesome  girl  in  his 
heart,  and  I  have  a  good  soldier.  I  do  not 
care  If  he  Is  black,  white,  or  purple,  rich  or 
poor;  he  will  serve  honorably  and  well  and 
will  return  to  his  community  as  a  good  man 
and  a  good  citizen. 

»XAK  or  coRBurr  znixuxncks 
Why  do  so  many  people  fear  the  effects 
of  military  service  on  their  sons  or  relatives? 
To  my  mind,  the  reasons  are  clear.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  the  newspaper  head- 
lines: "Soldier  Rapes  Teenager";  "Five  Ma- 
rines Killed  In  100-m.pJi.  Police  Chase." 
How  often  do  you  see  headlines  blaring, 
"Salesman  Robs  Bank"  or  "Bus  Driver  Slays 
Rival"?  Rarely.  And  It  la  not  because  aU 
—salesmen  and  all  bua  drivers  are  above  re- 
proach. 

Exceptlona  are  made,  of  coiirse,  when  a 
civilian's  crime  is  completely  inconsistent 
with  his  occupaUon :  "Choir  Director  Arrested 
in  Opium  Den  "  or  "Bank  President  Charged 
With  ShoplUtlng."  Aa  a  rule,  however,  clvU 
occupations  are  not  headlined. 

Why  the  difference?  I  believe  It  la  because 
of  theiBnlform.  It  provides  a  visible  Identity 
found  In  few  other  occupationa.  Policemen 
also  wear  uniforms,  and  I  can  well  picture  a 
headline  proclaiming.  "Policeman  Slays 
Wife,"  but  I  cannot  Imagine  one  announc- 
ing. "Grocer  Killed  in  Three-Car  Accident." 
In  short,  I  believe  the  headlines  give  a 
grossly  dUtorted  picture  of  the  serviceman's 
standard  of  conduct. 

There  is  a  second,  more  concrete  reason 
for  parents  to  fear  the  corrupUng  influence 
of  military  life.  After  all.  Jimmy  did  not 
smoke  or  use  swear  words  before  he  went 
Into  the  Army,  and  now  he  does  both.  Proof 
positive.  Well,  what  would  have  happened 
to  Jimmy  If.  instead  of  entering  the  Army, 
he  had  left  home  for  the  first  time  to  attend 
some  large  university  or  to  work  for  a  con- 
struction company?  Would  he  then  have 
been  less  likely  to  smoke  and  say  dammit? 
No  matter  where  he  goes,  a  lad  wUl  pick  up 
superBclal  signs  of  toughness  when  he  goes 
out  into  the  world  of  men.  I  do  not  believe 
military  life  la  any  worse  or  any  better  In 
this  regard  than  a  thousanc*  other 
occupationa. 

OBLIGATIONS    OF   THE    MILrrART 

It  may  appear  that  I  wish  to  absolve 
the  military  services  of  any  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  our  citizen -soldiers.  That 
is  not  my  desire  nor  la  it  the  desire  of  any 
officer  I  know.  The  service  branches  have 
a  deep  feeling  of  obligation  to  do  their 
share  In  preserving  and  further  developing 
the  moral  stamina  of  their  men.  The  rea- 
sons  are   both   idealistic   and   practical. 

On  the  idealistic  side,  we  in  the  services 
do  not  regard  ourselves  as  being  basically 
separate  or  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
American  community.  As  children,  we,  too. 
played  marbles,  went  flshlng,  came  home 
with  bloody  noses,  and  loved  the  smell  of 
burning  leaves.  Putting  on  a  uniform  did 
not  mean  that  we  suddenly  became  indiffer- 
ent to  all  but  the  military  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  are  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers, 
and  we  feel  civic  aa  well  as  military  obliga- 
tions. 
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To  Insure  the  protecUon  of  our  NaUoo, 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  found 
It  necessary  to  entrust  a  large  number  of 
American  youth  Into  our  hands.  We  would 
be  betraying  that  trust  if  we  were  Indiffer- 
ent to  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  civic  devel- 
opment of  these  young  men.  A  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  goes  Into  meeUng  those 
obligations. 

Practical  conslderaUons  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Prom  a  purely  military  stand- 
•  point,  we  want  men  of  strong  moral  charac- 
ter—lor many  reasons.  The  Army  has  found 
that  the  good  citizen,  with  all  that  that 
Implies,  makes  the  better  soldier.  Of  course 
there  are  some  men  without  fear  of  God  or 
love  of  man  who  also  make  good  fighters. 
But  mlUtary  leaders  prefer  the  soldier  who 
U  trained,  educated,  knows  why  he  Is  fight- 
ing, and  Is  convinced  of  the  JusUce  of  his 
cause.  Another,  not  Inconsequential  con- 
sideration. Is  the  fact  that  the  trained,  dis- 
ciplined soldier  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
survival.  He  Uvea  to  fight  another  day.  This 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  In- 
dividual soldier  but  also  to  his  commander, 
who  knows  that  one  man  with  one  weapon 
may  speU  the  difference  between  defeat  and 
victory. 

Again,  from  a  purely  practical  standpoint. 
It  takes  literally  thousands  of  dollars  to  take 
a  raw  recruit  and  change  him  Into  a  trained 
soldier.  Our  military  and  civilian  superiors 
demand  that  we  get  the  best  In  military 
posture  out  of  each  dollar  provided  by  the 
taxpayers.  We  do  not  want  that  expensive 
soldier  to  spend  1  single  hour  In  confine- 
ment. 

At  the  relatively  small  post  where  I  now 
amstaUoned  are  two  chapels,  a  library,  three 
<«**,  a  craft  shop,  an  education  center  a 
post  exchange,  a  gymnasium,  skeet  shoou'ng 
and  golf  driving  ranges,  a  bowling  alley  a 
theater,  and  a  baseball  diamond.  Why  'all 
this?  It  la  to  give  each  soldier  wholesome 
outlets  f<M  hla  spare  time,  to  attract  him  to 
stay  on  post  rather  than  to  seek  outside  di- 
versions. 

These  faculties,  by  themselves,  would  not 
accomplish  the  purpose.  There  must  be  the 
human  touch.  From  the  time  an  Inductee 
enters  the  Army  unUI  he  leaves,  there  Is  fre- 
quent counseling  and  guidance  by  his  unit 
commander,  chaplain,  and  senior  noncom- 
missioned officers.  There  are  regularly 
scheduled  training  periods  for  character  de- 
velopment, lectures  on  social  diseases  and 
discussions  of  world  events  and  national 
policies.  My  battalion  commanders  (lieu- 
tenant colOTiels)  personally  speak  at  least 
once  a  month  to  every  man  in  their  com- 
mand about  standards  of  conduct  Their 
company  commanders  do  the  same  oaoe  a 

The  Army  commander  In  my  area,  a  four- 
atar  general,  has  made  11  abundantly  clear 
to  all  his  subordinates  that  he  considers  con- 
trol of  the  soldiers'  conduct,  both  on  duty 
and  off.  one  of  the  big  indications  of  a  com- 
mander's competence. 

In  times  past,  I  can  recall  occasions  when 
the  armed  services  have  been  forced  to  take 
poelUons  that  ran  counter  to  the  social  and 
economic  desires  of  the  civilian  community 
Young  men  have  been  taken  from  their 
homes  and  Jobs  to  serve  In  uniform  Nike 
missile  sites  have  been  built  on  land  needed 
for  other  facilities.  Tax  funds  which  might 
have  built  schools  and  roads  have  been  di- 
verted to  buy  planes,  tanks,  and  ships.  In 
todays  world,  theee  things  are  unfortunate 
but  unavoidable.  / 

But  on  the  matter  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
America's  young  men,  there  Is  no  conflict  of 
military  and  civilian  alms.  We  In  the  mili- 
tary hope  to  obtain  decent,  intelligent  clvlc- 
minded  youths  to  serve  with  those  of  us  who 
have  chosen  a  career  In  uniform.  We  hope 
to  return  them  to  their  homes  changed  U  at 
all,  for  the  better.  b  «,  "  »■- 


VFW  Leader  Sapports  YAF  Lirht-Up-for- 
Freedom  RaHj 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BIU)  BROCK 

^  or    TENNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  participate  with  many  dlsUn- 
gruished  Americans  in  a  great  patriotic 
rally  in  Constitution  Hall  on  January  8. 

The  historic  event  was  sponsored  by 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and 
expressed  broad  support  for  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

I  insert  under  imanimous  consent  the 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  James  E.  Van 
Zandt,  former  Member  of  Congress  and 
past  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
be  prmted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 

VFW   Leader   Supports   YAF   Light-Up-por- 

F^EEDOM    RaLLT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States— an  organlzaUon 
of  1.300,000  oversea  veterans  of  America's 
wars— is  honored  in  being  Invited  to  partici- 
pate m   this  Llght-Up-for-Preedom  raUy 

The  VFW  wishes  to  commend  most  highly 
the  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  In  spon- 
soring  this  freedom  rally— which  has  broiight 
together  a  group  of  dlsUngulshed  Americans 
Who  are  participating  in  this  evening's  pro- 

By  their  presence— they  are  Joining  you 
loyal  Americans,  m  the  audience— and  In  sUn- 
llar  audiences  throughout  the  Nation— In 
telUng  the  world  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  people  are  behind  our 
nghUng  men  in  Vietnam. 

The  position  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  in  support  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vletnwn 
was  expressed  In  a  recent  statement  by  Andv 
Borg— present  commander  In  chief  of  the 
VFW- whenhesald: 

"Everyone  Is  entlUed  to  express  hla  own 
opimon-but  we  deplore  the  spectacle  of 
Ill-informed  and  Irresponsible  persons  pro- 
claiming the  Communist  line  against^ 
Government.  ^^ 

'"The  so-called  student  demonstrators  are 
stupidly  playing  the  role  of  dupes  for  the 

"Certainly  they  are  not  mature  loyal 
American  thinkers." 


Recently  Commander  in  Chief  Bore  re- 
vYSJ'""   "   ^"   ^''^    «-   ^P«   ^ 

He  declared  that  the  American  flghtln* 
men— carrying  on  the  battle  In  that  little 
country— are  magnificent  In  their  spirit 

He  said  they  are  dedicated  to  the  cause— 
aad  waging  an  effecUve  war  against  the 
Conununlst  enemlee. 

While  In  Vietnam  he  told  the  American 
servicemen  there  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  peopjfe  are  solltUy 
in  support  of  them— and  of  «ie  cause  for 
which  they  are  battling. 

What  Andy  Borg  said  to  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam brings  us  right  back  to  the  spirit  at 
this  fredom  rally. 

It  la  unfortunate  that  today  we  have 
beatniks  and  other  crlUcs  who  demonstrate 
against  our  Government's  antl -Communist 
policy. 

We  also  have  the  draft  card  burners  and 
the  misguided  college  professors,  and  atu- 
dente  preaching  what  UteraUy  has  ijeen 
termed  "Insurrection  against  our  Govern- 
ment." 

The  veterans  of  this  country  have  fought 


wart  in  defense  of  the  right  ol  free  speech 
and  law  and  order. 

They  Join  the  vaat  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  condemning  the  handful  of 
JDlagulded  Americans  who  preach  clvU  dis- 
obedience which  borders  on  treason. 

Those  of  us  who  are  veterans  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  cultivate  and  maintain  a 
deep  respect  for  American  Ideals— as  exem- 
pllfled  by  the  flag  of  our  country— and  de- 
fended by  the  blood  ot  American  patrlota. 

That  Is  why  we  veterans  Join  other  red- 
blooded  Americans  In  Americanism  pro- 
grams—such as  this  freedom  rally— in  a 
counterattack  to  the  anti-American  demon- 
strations that  are  looked  upon  with  scorn 
by  every  right-thinking  citizen  who  treas- 
ures his  American  citizenship. 

A  young  soldier  In  Vietnam  recenUy  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  his  parents  about  these  dem- 
onstrations, and  I  should  like  to  quote  a  lew 
sentences.     He  said: 

"I'm  really  confused.  It's  my  generation 
that's  causing  the  trouble,  and  I  don't  under- 
stand them.  Yet  I  think  maybe  It  could  be 
the  UtUe  things.  What  has  become  of  the 
Fourth  of  JiUy  parade  and  Veteran's  Dav  pa- 
rade and  celebration?"  ■* 

My  answer  to  this  yoixng  soldier  la  that  he 
Is  not  alone  In  hla  confusion. 

The  great  majority  of  American  citizens  are 
likewise  confused  and  ashamed  of  the  brazen 
conduct  of  the  beatnlk-peacenlk  draft  card 
burners. 

The  spectacle  of  pickets  and  sltdown  dem- 
onstrations, In  and  In  front  of  the  White 
House  and  In  GovwTunent  departments  in 
Washington,  axe  causing  the  American  peo- 
ple to  realize  that  the  American  concept  of 
law  and  order  Is  being  replaced  by  some- 
thing alien,  strange,  and  threatening. 

Recently  former  President  Dwight  D 
ElsenhoTver  expressed  concern  about  the  dan- 
gerous doctrine  that  If  you  don't  like  a  law 
you  don't  have  to  obey  It. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  concur  in  former  President  Elsen- 
hower's denunciation  of  the  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  has  been 
described  aa  having  been  "perpetated  by  a 
school  of  rebelUon  vrith  a  curriculum  of 
chaos  and  a  sweUlng  student  body  crytne 
'Revolution.' "  /       j"H5 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  In  the  past 
several  months,  all  over  America  red-blooded 
Americans  have  banded  together  as  we  have 
t^ght.  In  heeding  the  advice  of  former 
President  Elsenhower  when  he  said  that 
someone  should  "start  a  crusade  to  win  re- 
spect for  law  and  order." 

These  countless  demonstrations  for  Amer- 
icanism that  have  been  and  are  being  held 
across  the  Nation  are  a  fitting  answer  to 
those  who  preach  clvU  disobedience  and  con- 
tempt for  law  and  order. 
^  ^^ition,  these  programs  proclaim  tcJ 
the  world  that  the  overwhelming  majcwlty  of 
the  American  people  are  behind  our  flghtln* 
men  In  Vietnam. 

Yes,  these  programs  and  this  evening's 
freedom  rally,  are  an  answer  to  the  ranting  ' 
and  raving  bearded  radicals,  and  long-haired 
social  rebels  who  do  not  speak  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  Instead  have  earned  their 
scorn. 

As  I  recall  the  young  soldier's  letter  to  hla 
parents  and  the  depth  of  his  confusion  over 
the  conduct  of  his  generation,  then  Is  en- 
couragement In  the  fact  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  young  Americans,  given  the  chance 
make  exceUent  aocotint  of  themselves  In 
peace  and  In  war. 

To  this  young  soldier  I  can  only  reply  that 
these  beatnlk-peacenlk  demonstrations  are 
to  be  regretted. 

"Tet,  by  awakening  America,  they  recall  to 
mind  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke  when  be 
aald: 

"The  moat  wonderful  things  are  brought 
about  In  many  Instances  by  the  most  con- 
temptH^le  Inatrumenta." 


nf^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    FKNMSTXTJUnA 

Df  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
under  Public  Law  89-97,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965.  Congress 
added  a  new  title  XIX  to  the  Social 
Seciirlty  Act  providing  an  improved  and 
more  effective  Kerr-Mills  medical  as- 
sistance program  for  the  aged  and  ex- 
tending its  provisions  to  additional  needy 
persons  of  other  age  groups.  States  were 
given  5  years  to  apply  for  participation 
In  this  beneficial  new  Federal -State 
grant  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Pennsyl- 
vania's Scranton  administration  prompt- 
ly applied  for  such  participation  and 
has  sponsored  a  hospital  care  plan  Im- 
pl«nenting  the  program  In  the  Com- 
monwealth. Credit  for  Pennsylvania's 
prompt  action  must  go  to  Governor 
Scranton  and  his  able  and  imaginative 
secretary  of  public  welfare.  Arlln  M. 
Adams. 

The  UJ3.  Commissioner  of  Welfare 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Indus- 
trial Org£uil2ations.  composed  of  former 
CIO  unions,  have  complimented  that 
Scranton  administration  for  quickly  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  new  expanded 
Kerr-Mills  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  two  news  articles  reporting 
these  compliments  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  cM-dered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«c- 
oao,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Pktr  it,  HarrlBbxirg  (Pa.), 
Jan.  5.  iseei 

U.S.  Ofticiai.  Lauds  ^tatx  Uxoicai.  Cask 

Wa«hd«cton. — The  VS.  Cominl«Bloner  ot 
Welfare  yesterday  complimented  PeniuylTS- 
nla  for  Its  ipeedy  action  In  putting  into  ef- 
fect on  January  1  a  new  medical -aid  program 
for  needy  persona.  . 

Dr.  Kllen  Wlnaton.  the  Commissioner  said: 

"The  Pennsylvania  r>epartment  of  Welfare 
ia  to  be  commended  for  Its  prompt  action  In 
bringing  to  the  i^eople  of  Pennsjlvanla  the 
benaflts  of  the  new  federally  aided  medical 
•Mlstance  program  which  was  authorlxed 
with  the  190S  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

"This  paves  the  way  for  making  hlgh- 
qvallty  ba^th  and  medical  care  available  to 
I  «  al 


aU  ages  who  cotild  not  otherwise 
afford  It.  The  measure  should  do  mttch  to 
redttoe  the  social  and  economic  problems 
which  are  so  often  the  and  result  of  neglected 
health  problems." 

A  Health,  Bducatloo.  and  Welfare  Depart- 
msot  ■pokaanan  noted  that  the  Pennsylva- 
nia program  stems  from  the  program  of 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  year.  Included  in  the  PedsnU  pro- 
gram, the  spokesman  said.  Is  provision  for  aid 
to  State  prograoia  which  help  needy  psraons 
of  aU  ages. 

XTnder  the  Federal  act.  the  Individual  States 
must  take  acUon  by  1070  to  be  eligible  for 
the  Federal  aid.  A  few  States  are  expected  to 
act  speedily  but  some  may  not  be  In  a  pod- 
tlOQ  to  act  untU  the  later  yean  a<  this  deo- 
•de,  the  spokesman  said. 


(From  the  PhlladelphU  (Pa.)   Evening  Bul- 
letin, Jan.   e,    1966) 
CIO  Umoifs  PsAiBK  ScaANTON  FOR  Sponsoring 
Pknnstcarx 
(By   Dooglas   Bedell) 

Former  CIO  unions  here  last  night  com- 
mended Governor  Scranton  for  q>oasorlng 
the  Pennsycare  hospital  care  plan  that  be- 
came effective  last  Saturday. 

Delegates  to  the  Philadelphia  Council  of 
Industrial  Organizations  said  It  was  the  first 
time  they  coxiid  recall  that  a  labor  group  had 
applauded  the  Republican  Governor. 

"It's  a  far  cry  from  the  old  Republican 
Party  of  Pennsylvania  when  It  xosed  to  oper- 
ate the  t>oorhouses  and  the  poor  boards," 
said  Joseph  T.  KeUey,  president  of  the  PCIO. 

A  statement  adopted  at  the  councU's 
monthly  meting  at  TeiUle  Workers  Hall.  4th 
Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  said  the  law  will 
remove  economic  burdens  from  "thousands 
of  people  In  lower  and  middle  income 
groups"  who  have  been  putting  off  surgery 
and  other  fomu  of  hospital  care. 

•Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  bill  as  we 
understand  It  gives  coverage  to  millions  In 
the  State  who  heretofore  had  no  coverage, 
and  to  many  of  our  people."  the  CIO  unions 
said,  "we  are  supporting  the  Scranton 
Pennsycare  bill." 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  State  will 
pay  up  to  $35  per  day  for  the  hosplUl  care 
of  more  than  3  mUUon  Pennsylvanlans  who 
have  low  Incomes,  are  temporarily  In  difficult 
straits,  or  who  rtm  up  unusually  high  medi- 
cal bllU. 

Kelley  said  the  endorsement  of  Scranton'a 
plan  "shows  our  bipartisan  nature."  The 
statement  was  passed  unanimously  by  the  40 
delegates  present. 

Kelley  next  lectured  the  council  on  the 
need  to  "stop  the  bickering"  in  the  selection 
by  candidates  for  political  office. 

One  way  to  do  this,  he  said.  Is  to  put  office- 
seekers  to  the  test  of  blunt  questioning.  He 
said  CIO  leaders  plan  to  caU  In  officials  of 
the  city  Democratic  and  Republican  commit- 
tees and  ask  what  they  can  do  to  get  a  ntim- " 
ber  of  labor-backed  bills  through  the  Repub- 
Ucan -controlled  State  senate. 

While  noting  that  the  notion  Is  against 
AFL-CIO  poUcy.  Kelley  said  It  might  be 
time  for  local  unions  to  think  about  form- 
ing a  labor  party  here. 

"If  we  In  labor  were  solid,  with  the  par- 
ties split  as  they  are,"  Kelley  said.  "Tm  sure 
we  oould  name  the  majority  of  the  candi- 
dates." 

Both  CIO  and  AFL  union  blocks  here  wet« 
embarrassed  by  the  victory  of  Arlen  Specter 
for  district  attorney  over  James  C.  Crumlish. 
Jr..  the  Democratic  Incumbent  who  had 
labor's  official  backing. 


Finn  Actioii  Is   Needed 


EXTENSIC«^  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROLUND  REDLIN 

OF   MOarU    DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOnSS  OF  RBPRSSKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  course 
of  the  Nation's  agricultural  policy  Is  of 
primary  interest  to  my  State,  the  great 
agricultural  State  of  North  Dakota.  Fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965.  the  Minot,  N.  Dak, 
Daily  News  carried  a  perceptive  com- 
mentary on  this  subject.  I  request  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  editorial,  carried 


in  the  November  8,  1965,  edition  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  of 
theRKcoiD: 

[From  the  Mlnot  (N.  Dak.)  Dally  News,  Nov. 

8.  1966] 

PtRM   Action    Is   Nexded 

In  his  last-minute  signing  of  the  new  farm 
bill.  President  Johnson  said  he  sees  the  need 
for  a  penetrating  and  long-term  appraisal  of 
the  farmer's  place  In  our  Increasingly  ur- 
banized society. 

At  the  least  It  can  be  said  there  will  be 
time  for  a  relatively  long  look  this  time,  be- 
cause the  new  law  will  be  In  effect  4  years. 

This  can  be  called  a  fortunate  fact,  unless 
It  turns  out  that  the  effect  of  the  law  will  be 
a  continuation  of  the  virtually  vmlntwrupted 
deterioration  of  the  small  Independent 
farmer's  economic  r>osltlon.  In  that  case,  4 
years  might  be  too  late  for  some. 

The  new  bill  has,  we  understand,  some 
rather  good  features.  Yet  we  remember  that 
In  the  past  30  y«ars  the  best  farm  bills  that 
the  Congress  managed  to  enact  have  seemed 
to  have  all  too  little  effect  on  the  trend 
toward  bigness,  "niat  Is  to  say,  the  big  farms 
have  continued  to  get  blgg^,  while  the 
smaller  farms  have  felt  the  pinch  and  many 
have  gone  out  of  existence. 

Nobody  In  North  DakoU,  as  far  as  we 
know,  falls  to  recognize  that  the  average 
farmer  has  to  have  price  support  and  Income 
stability.  And  as  long  as  It  may  continue 
necessary  to  restrict  his  production  of  major 
crops,  with  wheat  allotments  that  are  very 
restricted,  compensating  payments  "of  vari- 
ous kinds,  call  It  subsidy  If  you  will,  must  be 
at  a  high  level.  Unfortunately  the  pro- 
grams we  have  had.  and  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  this  one  Is  any  different,  have 
paid  off  In  favor  of  the  large  Of>erator  to  a 
greater  degree  than  they  have  benefited  the 
small  independent  farmer.  That  this  Is  true 
hardly  needs  more  proof  than  the  evidence 
that  the  population  of  the  countryside  has 
declined. 

Time  and  time  again  attempts  have  been 
made  to  reverse  this  trend,  and  to  reverse 
It  by  the  simple  device  of  putting  a  top  limit 
on  the  amount  of  the  payments  that  any 
one  farmer  could  collect  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Somehow  Congress  has  never  been 
wUllng  to  take  that  step,  and  such  a  limit 
was  kept  out  of  this  law. 

Tet  there  Is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  a 
celling  on  farm  subsidy  to  Individuals.  If 
one  were  to  effect.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  big 
farmers  would  no  longer  find  It  profitable 
to  gobble  up  land,  and  the  little  farmers 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of  rotmdlng  out 
really  economic  units.  It  would  be  easier 
for  people  who  want  to  farm,  and  who  like 
farming  as  a  way  of  life,  to  establish  them- 
selves on  comparatively  modest  acreage. 

We  share  the  President's  concern  that  our 
deteriorating  cities,  urban  sprawls,  and  city 
ghettos  need  attention.  The  present  condi- 
tion of  life  In  the  heavily  populated  p>ortlons 
of  the  Nation  hardly  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  conception  of  "the  good  society."  Still, 
even  a  modern  urbanized  society  hardly  can 
be  qoncelved  as  something  separate  from  the 
open  country,  the  rural  and  semirural  hin- 
terland, and  the  food  producing  land.  Let 
our  great  cities  and  their  suburbs  bustle 
with  productive  activity.  Let  them  be  clean 
and  safe  for  the  millions  who  Uve  and  work 
there  In  tolerant  appreciation  of  the  benaOts 
of  modern  abundance  for  all.  Let  slums  and 
tacky,  delinquent  neighborhoods  be  abol- 
ished as  far  as  possible.  When  city  dweUers 
get  the  centrifugal  tirge  for  recreation,  and 
go  forth  to  view  the  rest  of  America,  will 
they  want  to  find  the  hinterlands  desolate? 
Will  it  ever  cease  to  be  Important  to  America 
to  have  a  happy,  peaceful,  prosperous  and 
well  populated  countryside? 
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Whether  the  President's  new  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Pood  and  Fiber  gives 
any  attention  to  this  aspect  of  the  national 
scene — that  Is  to  say,  of  the  value  of  a  well 
populated  prosperous  coimtryslde  as  part  of 
the  social  economy  of  the  Great  Society — 
remains  to  be  determined.  The  Commission 
is  heavily  loaded  with  professors  and  econ- 
omists and  merchandisers,  as  If  its  focus  of 
attention  might  be  on  exports  and  foreign 
tra<}e.  These  are  matters  that  need  to  be 
considered,  of  course,  if  farm  policy  Is  to  be 
geared  to  growth,  as  the  President's  state- 
ment said.  We  would  feel  better  about  It 
If  there  were  on  that  Commission  one  bona 
fide  producer  who  believes  in  farming  as  a 
way  of  life  and  who  wants  to  see  healthy, 
happy  people  making  a  good  living  on  the 
land. 

Having  lived  most  of  our  lives  in  a  State 
where  Bill  Langer's  embargoes  and  decrees 
as  Governor' are  not  forgotten,  we  can't  help 
wondering  what  would  happen  If  the  man  of 
action  In  Washington,  Lyndon  Johnson,  took 
this  moment  to  Issue  an  executive  order  to 
put  that  celling  on  payments  to  Individual 
farms.  The  Congress  having  omitted  from 
the  new  law  any  really  stringent  brakes  on 
the  race  toward  big  agriculture,  it  might  not 
be  an  unbearable  step  to  have  the  President 
apply  the  brake  by  an  Interim  decree,  until 
the  new  commission  makes  Its  long-range 
appraisal,  possibly  18  months  hence. 

The  News  is  opposed  to  the  plantation 
typo  farm  operation,  despite  predictions  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  people. 

While  we  have  opposed  the  idea  of  the 
graduated  land  tax,  as  a  last  resort  It  is  possi- 
ble that  we  wUl  be  obliged  to  take  a  second 
look  at  this  type  of  machinery  to  get  North 
Dakota  farming  back  where  it  should  be. 


Rekewai,  of  ^br  Governmrnt  Servicri  bt 

JOHK    W.    GABDNKR,    StXTRETART    OF    HXAI.TH, 

Eddcatjon,  and  Weuarr 
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Secretary  of  Health,  Edncation,  and  Wel- 
fare John  W.  Gardner  Speaks  on  the 
Improvement  of  Government  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  18, 1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  a  UJ3.  CivU  Service  Commission  an- 
niversary ceremony  last  Friday,  January 
14.  1966,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  John  W.  Gardner  de- 
livered one  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have 
ever  heard  concerning  the  renewal  of 
Federal  service.  This  ceremony  was  to 
commemorate  the  83d  anniversary  of 
the  .-^'gnlng  of  the  Civil  Service  Act  by 
President  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

The  understanding  which  Secretary 
Gardner  has  of  our  present  civil  service 
system  is  apparent,  as  well  as  his  interest 
In  improving  it  so  that  we  may  have  an 
energetic,  stimulated,  growing  Federal 
service  system. 

Because  of  the  excellent  recommenda- 
tions which  Secretary  Gardner  makes 
In  his  speech,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  print-  .  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


We  are  here  to  commemorate  an  important 
beginning  and  to  honor  a  fine  tradition. 
The  Civil  Service  Is  one  of  our  noblest  social 
Institutions  and  I  am  proud  to  have  a  part 
In  this  tribute  to  It. 

But  I  have  learned  from  long  experience 
that  It  is  not  really  necessary  to  congratulate 
institutions.  They  have  built-in  mecha- 
nisms for  self -congratulation  that  are  mar- 
velously  effective.  Having  participated  In- 
timately in  the  life  of  Government  agencies, 
the  military  services,  business  firms  and  linl- 
versities,  I  feel  that  I  can  make  that  gen- 
eralization on  the  basis  of  fairly  comprehen- 
sive experience. 

So  I  am  going  to  honor  the  Civil  Service 
by  talking  about  the  goals  ahead  rather 
than   the   laurels  already   won. 

First  let  me  clear  away  some  general  ques- 
tions. Is  the  Federal  Government  bureau- 
cratic? It  Is  Indeed.  But  so  are  business 
firms,  colleges  and  universities,  the  military 
services.  State  and  local  governments,  and 
philanthropic  organizations. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  In  danger  of 
going  to  seed?  It  Is  In  the  gravest  danger. 
But  so  are  all  other  organizations  large  and 
small. 

I  think  most  of  you  know  my  views  on 
the  decay  and  renewal  of  organizations. 

Briefly.  I  believe  that  most  human  orga- 
nizations that  fall  In  their  missions  or  fall 
short  of  their  goals  do  so  not  because  of 
stupidity,  not  because  of  faulty  doctrines, 
but  because  of  thi  Internal  decay  and  rlgldl- 
flcatlon  to  which  they  are  aU  subject.  They 
get  stiff  In  the  Joints.  They  get  In  a  rut 
They  go  to  seed. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  my  diagnosis  of  what  brings  that  con- 
dition abou^.  So  I  am  going  to  limit  myself 
today  to  a  few  brief  comments  on  what 
I  regard  as  the  most  Important  single  line 
of  therapy  for  moribund  organizations. 
(Please  don't  be  alarmed  by  the  word  "mori- 
bund." I  believe  that  in  all  large-scale  orga- 
nizations at  all  time  the  processes  of  decay 
are  at  work.  If  they  are  lucky,  processes  of 
rebirth  and  renewal  are  also  at  work.) 

Organizations  go  to  seed  when  the  people 
In  them  go  to  seed.  And  they  awaken  when 
the  people  awaken.  The  renewal  of  orga- 
nizations and  societies  starts  with  people. 
And  since  the  first  and  last  business  of  the 
Civil  Service  Is  people,  this  seems  an  appro- 
priate occasion  to  examine  the  problem. 

Specifically.  I  want  to  talk  about  what  the 
Federal  Government  does  to  develop  talent- 
after  recruitment.  Recruitment  Itself  is 
worthy  of  discussion,  and  there  Is  a  vasOy 
better  Job  to  be  done  on  that  front,  but 
that  Is  not  the  problem  that  Interests  me 
at  the  moment. 

As  a  society,  we  are  pursuing  energetically 
almost  feverishly,  the  Identification  and  nur- 
ture of  gifted  young  people  In  our  schools 
and  colleges.  In  contrast,  we  are  quite  hap- 
hazard about  the  provisions  for  their  con- 
tinuing growth  after  formal  education  ceases. 
That  is  true  in  every  segment  of  our  national 
life.  Almost  all  organizations  In  our  society 
today  are  competing  desperately  to  get  their 
share  of  the  fiow  of  talent.  But  few  ar« 
developing  that  talent  properly  after  they 
get  it. 

The  stin  untapped  source  of  human  vital- 
ity, the  real  unmlned  resorvolr  of  talent  Is 
In  those  people  already  recruited  and  there- 
after neglected. 


»A«  delivered  at  the  VS.  Civil  Service 
Ccmmiselon  anniversary  ceremony,  depart- 
mental auditorium.  Washington,  DjC.  Jan 
14,  1966,  10  ajn.  . 


The  quickest  and  most  effective  road  to  re- 
newal of  the  Federal  service  is  the  mining 
of  that  vmtapped  resource.  It  Is  not  only-v 
a  means  of  tapping  unused  talent  and  open- 
ing up  new  stores  of  vitality,  it  Is  a  solution 
to  the  old,  old  problem  of  developing  a  Gov- 
ernment service  that  is  responsive — responsi- 
bly responsive — to  changing  top  leadership. 
Vital  people,  using  their  gifts  to  the  full,  are 
naturally  responsive.  People  who  have 
stopped  growing,  defeated  people,  people 
who  no  longer  have  confidence  In  the  use  of 
their  own  powers,  build  bastions  of  proce- 
dure between  themselves  and  any  vital  lead- 
ership. 

Now  how' does  one  go  about  renewing  the 
people  In  the  Government  service — or  any-' 
where  else  for  that  matter?  There  are  many 
sources  of  renewal,  of  course.  One  Is  the  un- 
invited crisis.  Wars  and  depressions  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  renewal,  though  the 
price  Is  far  higher  than  sensible  people  are 
willing  to  pay. 

Another  source  is  challenge  and  competi- 
tion, and  In  this  respect  our  Constitution 
has  built-in  provisions  for  the  renewal  of 
elected  officials.  But  a^wlntlve  officials, 
not  facing  the  challenge  of  an  election,  are 
denied  that  stimulus. 

Another  source  of  renewal  Is  rapid  growth. 
Very  rapid  expansion  of  an  agency  is  apt  to 
have  a  highly  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
people  within  it. 

Still  another  source  of  reaewal  Is  the  sheer 
vitality  of  top  leadership.  I  think,  for  ex- 
ample, that  President  Johnson  has  been  as 
vigorous,  if  not  cyclonic,  a  force  for  renewal 
as  we  have  seen  In  this  Government. 

But  what  about  the  more  mundane  things 
that  good  government  administrators  can  do 
to  renew  their  organizations?  What  about 
the  good  personnel  practices  and  procedures 
that  will  insure  renewal?  I'm  going  to  give 
you  an  oversimplified  answer,  but  an  over- 
simplification based  on  having  observed  the 
personnel  field  with  a  professional  eye  for  30 
years. 

I  am  going  to  assert  that  the  best  means 
of  Inducing  growth,  developing  talent,  and 
Insuring  continued  vitality  In  the  Individual 
is  change.  The  change  may  take  many 
forms — a  change  of  troubles,  a  change  of 
assignment,  promotion,  Uvlng  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  moving  In  and  out  of  ' 
Government,  sampUng  the  different  worlds 
that  make  up  this  society,  serving  abroad, 
serving  In  an  organization  that  Is  Itself  rap- 
idly changing. 

It  follows,  I  believe,  that  the  single  con- 
dition that  would  contribute  most  to  greater 
vitality  In  the  Government  service  today  is 
fiexlbillty  of  reassignment.  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message.  President  Johnson 
pledged  bold  leadership  to  bring  this  about. 
The  size  of  the  Federal  estebllshment  and 
the  diversity  of  actirttles  it  encompasses  offer 
unexampled  opportuniUes  for  imaginative 
reassignment.  With  such  an  array  of  pos- 
sibilities it  U  linforglvable  that  any  reason- 
ably competent  Government  servant  should 
suffer  In  a  Job  that  does  not  suit  his  talents. 
It  U  unforgivable  that  any  Government 
servant  should  lack  the  stimulus  to  personal 
growth  that  comes  with  change.  The  in- 
dividual should  be  allowed  to  move  and  the 
agency  should  be  allowed  to  move  him  with- 
out damage  to  his  status  or  his  feelings. 

Free,  frequent,  and  fluid  movement  among 
all  the  agencies  of  Government  should  be  the 
accepted  rule.  The  ambitious  or  merely  rest- 
less young  person  who  wanU  to  sample  sev- 
eral different  Unes  ot  work  should  not  be 
punished  or  penalized.  Restlessness  and  vi- 
tality go  together.  And  especially  promising 
young  peofMe  should  be  systematically  re- 
■«lgnsd  through  several  agencies  to  Insure 
their  growth. 
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Beyond  that  there  should  be  a  great  In- 
crease In  the  planned  movement  of  Individ- 
uals between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  other  worlds  that  make  up  American 
life — the  world  of  business,  the  military,  the 
universities,  the  labor  unions,  agriculture. 
State  and  local  governments.  I  have  moved 
In  several  of  these  worlds,  and  I  am  con- 
tinually shocked  at  their  mutual  Ignorance 
of  one  another.  That  Ignorance  breeds  both 
complacency  and  paranoia.  Each  of  these 
worlds  Imagines  that  It  Is  uniquely  close  to 
the  moral  center  of  American  lire,  a^d  be- 
lieves that  the  other  worlds  aren'ti  really 
quite  to  be  trusted  with  the  American  Juture, 
Of  all  these  worlds,  the  Government  serv- 
ice has  the  least  excuse  for  being  provincial. 
It  should  have  the  capacity  to  understand 
all  of  the  other  segments  of  society.  With- 
out that  understanding  It  wUl  not  be  able  to 
serve  them  effectively. 

I  would  also  favor  an  overseas  assignment 
early  In  the  career  of  those  young  Govem- 
.  ment  people  who  seek  to  rise  to  the  top.  We 
have  gotten  past  the  day  when  only  those 
Individuals  who  have  an  explicit  "Interna- 
Uonal"  Interest  should  think  of  going  over- 
seas. The  work  of  Government  at  home  and 
abroad  needs  the  brefulth  of  perspective  ac- 
quired by  experience  overseas.  Such  experi- 
ence is  valuable  any  time  during  one's  career, 
but  the  earlier  it  comes  the  better. 

All  the  proceq^es  of  refreshment  I've  men- 
tioned are  pertlcylarly  needed  in  the  case  of 
professional.  sclenUflc,  technical,  and  schol- 
arly people.  Government  needs  such  people 
more  and  more.  But  It  will  neither  get  them 
nor  keep  them  If  It  doesn't  provide  the  op- 
portuxutles  for  further  growth  that  they 
value  so  highly. 

There  Is  no  exciise  for  Government  to  Ioa« 
out  In  the  competition  for  talent.  It  has  a 
bulltln  advantage  over  every  other  employer. 
The  cynics  would  deny  this  but  the  truth  la 
that  talented  people  are  attracted  to  Oovem- 
znent  because  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
render  service  to  the  entire  Nation.  They 
come  with  the  highest  motives.  They  leave 
when  their  purpose  U  thwarted  or  when  they 
begin  to  feel  trapped.  Government  cannot 
afford  to  be  Inhospitable  to  these  people. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Nation  are  complex  and  dynamic.  Thvj  are 
going  to  become  Increasingly  so.  The  Con- 
gress has  Just  enacted  a  staggering  amount 
of  legislation  which  mxist  now  be  translated 
Into  action.  It  would  be  hard  to  overstau 
either  the  magnitude  of  the  tasks  ahead  or 
their  Importance  to  the  Nation. 

President  Johnson  made  this  abundantly 
cle*r  In  his  state  oC  the  Union  message  on 
Wednesday. 

Now,  let  me  ask  these  questions;  Is  the 
Federal  service  capable  of  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge? Of  course,  but  to  do  so  It  must  take 
aofne  significant  steps  to  renew  Its  spirit 
and  its  people. 

Is  renewal  compatible  «lth  the  Federal 
merit  system?  It  most  certainly  Is.  The 
merit  system,  now  in  Its  83d  year,  repreeents 

•  great  advance  In  the  personnel  practices  o* 
Government.  We  are  not  about  to  return  to 
a  spoils  system. 

But  tenure  was  not  designed  to  trap  peo- 
ple, to  make  them  Inert.  It  was  designed  to 
free  them  from  the  capricious nees  of  poU- 
tlca.  Thej  need  both  the  protectio*^  o*  a 
career  system  and  opportunities  for  growth. 

We  can  preserve  all  the  great  traditions 
of  the  system  and  still  maintain  the  vitality 
that  Is  so  essential  in  this  rapidly  changing 
and  infinitely  ebaileoglng  moment  of  his- 
tory. 

Becognlxlnc  tbat  the  very  siae  and  nature 
of  the  system  nake  it  partlcu;arly  suscept- 
ible to  stagnation,  we  can  make  special  ef- 
forts to  build  In  arrangetnenu  for  renewaL 

We  can   turn  the  concept  of  tenure  Into 

•  poelUve  asset  rather  than  a  deterrent  to 
the  full  uae  of  our  talent. 
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The  momentum  generated  by  the  Pr«el- 
dent  and  the  flood  of  leglatatlon  enacted 
by  the  C!ongreas  have  given  us  unparalleled 
opportunities  to  create  new  patterns  of  work 
and  to  bring  new  atrength  and  vitality  to 
the  career  service. 

I  am  optimistic  that  we  win  do  so,  and 
that  optimism  Is  based  In  no  small  measiire 
on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  boldest  innova- 
tors In  Government  today,  Mr.  Macy,  is  also 
Chairman  of  this  Commission. 

John  Macy  Introduced  this  session  with 
some  kind  remarks  about  me  and  I  want  to 
end  It  with  a  tribute  to  him.  I  think  he  Is 
a  superb  example  of  the  beet  that  the  Fed- 
eral service  can  produce,  jmd  I  am  proud  to 
have  shared  this  platform  with  him 
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or   CAUTOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Pc-st  of  January  14  con- 
tained an  article  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  Interest  to  our  colleagues.  The  col- 
umn "The  HUD  Headache"  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  brings  to  the 
fore  problems  In  connection  with  our 
new  Cabinet-level  Department.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

THr  HUD  HcADACinr 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Just  a  months  old.  the  new  Cabinet-level 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  is  in  danger  of  bureaucratic 
strangulation  In  Its  crib. 

President  Johnson's  Inability  to  find  a  top- 
level  national  figure  to  be  secretary  of  HUD 
Is  a  symptom  of  HUD's  malady,  not  the 
cause.  Bureaucratic  caution  and  feuding  has 
so  constricted  HUD's  scope  that  there  was  no 
waiting  list  of  applicants  to  become  Secretary 
or.  Indeed,  to  Uke  vital  middle-level  Jobs. 

The  HUD  headache  Is  a  severe  example  of 
President  Johnson's  problem  In  transforming 
Great  Society  legislation  Into  Great  Society 
programs.  This  problem,  created  when  the 
administration  ramrodded  bill  after  bill 
through  Congress  In  196Sr  now  Is  coming 
home   to  haunt  the  White  House. 

Actually,  the  tcxm  problem  goes  back  to 
the  Kennedy  administration.  Uke  many 
other  New  Frontier  schemes,  the  1962  pro- 
posal for  a  new  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
was  novel  In  approach  but  fuszy  in  detail. 
It  was  conceived  as  a  glorified  version  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Agency,  which  eventually 
would  cover  many  city  problems. 

After  the  Kennedy  plan  was  decisively  re- 
jected by  Congress  In  19«2.  the  scheme  re- 
appeared In  1006  in  new  form.  Under  the 
cautious  hand  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  the 
"Department  of  Urban  Affairs"  became  the 
•T>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment"—Its  function  limited  to  the  city's 
"physical"  problems. 

Prominent  Democratic  Senators  who 
backed  the  original  plan  were  flabbergasted. 
Why  confer  Cabinet  status  on  the  existing 
housing   agency   when   what   la   needed    Is  a 

department  to  coordinate  all  city  problems 

including  poverty  and  elvU  rlghU? 

This  question  was  lost  In  the  19«5  bUl- 
passlng  frenzy  on  Capitol  Hill.  Officials  of 
the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  hotislng  agency 
cautioned  Senators  not  to  endanger  passage 
Of  the  bill  by  raising  new  queeUona  (though 


the  bill  flnaUy  passed  In  the  Senate  by  a 
2-to-ledge). 

But  a  Presidential  task  force  last  montli 
took  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  critical 
Senators:  HUD  definitely  should  be  more 
than  a  glorified  housing  agency.  The  stlU- 
secret  report  of  the  task  force  recommended 
that  urban  aspects  of  the  much-harrassed 
Community  Action  antlpoverty  program  be 
transferred  to  HUD  from  Sargent  Shrlver's 
Offlce'of  Economic  Oi>portunlty  (OEO). 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  task 
force  agreed.  Contrary  to  published  re- 
ports. Its  chairman — Robert  Wood,  a  politi- 
cal scientist  from  MIT — was  with  the 
majority.  Yet  the  President  turned  down 
the  recommendation. 

Why?  Because  the  task  force  became  en- 
tangled in  bureaucratic  pollUcs.  One  pro- 
ponent of  broadening  HUD's  scope  was  AFL- 
CIO  Official  Jack  Conway,  recenUy  resigned 
Deputy  Director  of  OEO  who  had  clashed 
with  Shrlver.  Shrlver's  allies  leaked  word 
that  Conway  and  the  task  force  were  trying 
to  undenmt  the  poverty  program.  Thus, 
acceptance  of  the  task  force  report  woiUd  be 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  Shrlver.  The 
President  was  not  prepared  to  do  this 

SlmllaHy,  many  task  force  members  agreed 
with  Vice  President  Humphkxt's  private  view 
that  the  Community  Relations  Service  to 
mediate  racial  disputes  should  be  in  HUD 
(Instead  of  the  Justice  Department).  But 
this  decision  already  had  been  made  by  the 
White  House  against  the  Hitmphret  poeltlon. 
and  the  task  force  did  not  consider  the 
question. 

All  this  put  the  President  In  a  difficult 
position.  He  wanted  a  prominent  national 
figiire  to  be  secretary  of  HUD.  But  by  lim- 
iting HUD's  functions  to  housing,  he  severly 
limited  poaslblUUes  for  the  Job. 

Consider  Chicago  Railroad  Magnate  Ben 
Helneman.  wanted  by  Mr.  Johnson  for  the 
Job.  Helneman  was  a  member  of  the  task 
force  majcjrity  supporting  an  expanded  role 
for  HUD.  But  now.  with  his  recommenda- 
tion rejected,  he  scarcely  hungered  to  come 
here. 

Accordingly,  the  search  for  a  Secretary 
returned  to  Dr.  Robert  Weaver,  the  Federal 
housing  chief.  The  President  Is  not  high  on 
Weaver.  But  poIlUcal  advisers  told  him 
that  so  long  as  he  can't  seem  to  get  a  big 
name,  why  not  pick  Weaver  (a  Negro,  whose 
rejection  would  anger  civil  rights  groups)? 
The  President  agreed,  and  named  Weaver 
yesterday. 

In  prospect,  then.  Is  Just  a  housing  agency 
led  by  Just  a  homing  chief.  That  doesn't 
set  pulses  throbbing,  as  the  first  new  Cabi- 
net Department  In  a  doeen  years  strueglee 
to  get  out  of  lU  cradle. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICRIGAIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  10,  1966,  death  suddenly 
claimed  a  noble  and  dedicated  statesman 
and  leader  of  his  people,  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastrl,  Prime  Minister  of  India. 

He  was  handed  the  reins  of  state  In  In- 
dia under  difficult  and  trying  circum- 
stances. There  Is  no  doubt  as  to  his  ef- 
fectiveness and  capacity  as  leader  during 
his  brief  tenure  as  Prime  Minister. 

Beset  by  internal  and  International  dif- 
ficulties which  might  have  caused  a  lesser 


man  to  waver,  Mr.  Shastri  met  each  chal- 
lenge with  courage,  conviction,  and 
strength. 

His  wisdom  and  compassion  in  dealing 
with  other  nations  was  well  known. 

Death  abruptly  halted  him  in  the  pur- 
suit of  two  goals  he  seemed  to  hold  above 
all  others:  the  quest  for  peace  and  the 
internal  progress  of  India.  The  agree- 
ment he  signed  along  with  President 
Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  tragic  death  was  his  final  act  of 
service  to  his  beloved  country. 

The  burden  of  India's  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions is  now  on  the  shoulders  of  acting 
Prime  Minister  Oulzzarilal  Nanda.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  and  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple of  India  will  unite  behind  him  and 
assist  him  in  providing  Indians  with  the 
good  life  for  which  Mr.  Shastrl  worked  so 
hard. 

Let  all  of  us  who  are  in  positions  of 
leadership  pledge  ourselves  to  bring  to 
fruition  the  world  without  war  to  which 
Mr.  ShEistri's  life  was  so  firmly  com- 
mitted. 

He  rendered  faithful  and  honorable 
service  to  India  and  to  the  world.  His 
counsel  and  inspiration  have  left  an  ach- 
ing void  in  the  hall  of  the  world's  states- 
men. I  take  this  opportunity  to  join  the 
many  persons  for  whom  his  passing  was  a 
grievous  and  shocking  blow. 
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Florida  Applauds  Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood, 
Under  Secretary,  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o^ 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLOsmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  JIEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
Florida,  and  especially  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
gateway  to  the  Sunshine  State,  applauds 
President  Johnson's  appointment  of  Dr. 
Robert  C.  Wood  as  Under  Secretary  of 
the  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Dr.  Wood,  42.  head  of  the  political 
science  department  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  came  to  Jack- 
sonville with  his  family  when  he  was  18 
months  old.  He  attended  the  Duval 
County  public  schools  and  then  entered 
the  Infantry  in  World  War  H.  Since  that 
time  he  has  distinguished  iiimself  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  planners  and  thinkers 
In  the  urban  development  field. 

I  congrattriaxe  President  Johnson  for 
his  appointment  of  Dr.  Wood,  and  wish 
this  brilliant  yoimg  man  from  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  great  success  In  his  difficult 
and  challenging  position.  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  two  articles 
from  the  Florida  Times-Union,  published 
In  Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Executive    Command:    Wmfte    Hot7SE    Calx, 

PtJT  Wood  on  Wat  to  Post 

(By  Joe  Slgler) 

The  telephone  rang  in  Robert  C.  Wood's 

office    at   Cambridge,    Mass.,   and    the    voice 

on  the  other  end  directed.  "Oct  yourself  and 

your    wife    and    chUdren    on   a    plane    for 

Washington." 


It  amounted  to  an  Executive  command 
as  the  caller  was  BlU  D.  Moyer,  press  sec- 
retary to  President  Johnson. 

Wood,  a  former  JacksonviUe  man  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  pollUcal 
science  at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology In  Cambridge,  said  the  telephone 
caU  Thursday  morning  was  the  first  positive 
IndlcaUon  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  named 
No.  2  man  in  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

ON   TASK    FORCE 

Wood,  however,  may  have  been  modest. 
As  chairman  of  the  President's  task  force 
charged  with  drawing  up  a  stlU-secret  pro- 
gram of  organization  for  the  new  Cabinet 
Department,  his  knowledge  and  insight  made 

him  a  logical  candidate  for  Under  Secretary 

a  poet  for  which  President  Johnson  nomi- 
nated him  during  a  White  House  ceremony 
Thursday  night. 

The  nomination  of  Wood  and  Robert 
Weaver,  named  to  head  the  department,  are 
expected  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  next 
week. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  be  responsible  In  part  for 
helping  local  governments  face  and  solve 
their  mounting  problems. 

Wood,  a  political  scientist  with  four  col- 
lege degrees,  told  the  Times-Union  that  his 
first  Interest  in  urban  affairs  started  in  Flor- 
ida, when  hp  was  associate  director  of  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau  In  Tallahassee 
in  the  late  1940s. 

"When  I  first  took  the  Job  In  Tallahassee." 
Wood  said,  "I  was  assignee}  to  the  minimum 
foundation  program,"  which  Involves  State 
support  of  local  school  systems. 

With  his  backgroiind  In  urban  school  dis- 
tricts here.  Wood  next  went  to  Washington 
for  2  years  with  the  Bxireau  of  the  Budget. 
There,  also,  he  was  Involved  tn  urban  pro- 
grams. 

After  he  had  Joined  the  political  science 
facmty  at  MIT.  President  Kennedy  named 
him  to  serve  on  his  task  force  on  urban  prob- 
lems, and  later  President  Johnson  appointed 
him  to  the  advisory  board  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency. 

In  one  of  two  books  he  has  authored.  Wood 
hae  urged  uniflcaUon  of  government  serving 
a  large  metropolitan  area,  but  he  said  last 
night  he  did  not  believe  that  recommenda- 
tion Is  specifically  applicable  to  Duval 
County  and  Jacksonville. 

Wood,  who  moved  to  JacksonvUle  before 
he  was  2  and  went  through  the  public 
schools  here,  said,  "I've  followed  some  of 
yo\ir  development  there,"  and  "the  problem 
of  conflicting  units  of  government  is  not  so 
serious  In  the  South,  with  its  strong  tradi- 
tion of  county  governments  and  large 
boundaries." 
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This,  he  said,  Is  in  contrast  with  the  New 
York  City  area,  for  Instance,  which  Is  caught 
up  in  the  complicated  network  of  1,400  sepa- 
rate governments. 

More  important  In  Southern  cities,  he  said. 
Is  recognizing  that  "local  government  is  an 
&cfA^  agent  In  economic  development."  Lo- 
cal government  has  to  be  active,  he  said,  be- 
cause It  is  providing  "a  bundle  of  services- 
investment  In  schools,  housing  and  health " 

that  attract  industry  and  promote  the  com- 
munity's economic  growth. 

Wood  said  he  believes  that  one  of  the  prl-  ° 
mary  roles  of  the   Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  would  be  lending  assist- 
ance to  cities  to  meet  this  economic  chal- 
lenge. 

Wood,  who  volunteered  that  he  U  a  former 
Times-Union  carrier,  said  he  last  visited  here 
In  March  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Jonathan  H 
Wood. 

He  said  he  will  not  step  down  as  political 
science  department  head  at  MIT,  but  In- 
stead will  take  a  leave  of  absence. 

He  and  hte  wife  Margaret,  a  Bostonlan 
whom  he  met  In  Washington  when  he  worked 


for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  their  three 
children— Frances  10:  Margaret,  7;  and  Frank 
Randolph,  5 — will  move  to  Washington  with- 
in a  few  weeks. 

During  his  work  while  heading  the  orga- 
nizational committee  for  the  new  depart- 
ment, he  said,  "Fve  spent  every  weekend  for 
the  past  3  months  in  Washington — at  least 
that's  what  my  wife  tells  me.'* 

* 

Wood  Took  Academic  Path  to  Job 
(By  Joe  Slgler) 
A  product  of  the  Duval  County  public 
school  system,  who  earty  m  life  struck  up  a 
love  affair  with  political  science,  heard  him- 
self nominated  last  night  by  President  John- 
son af.  Under  Secretary  in  the  newly  created 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood,  42,  the  nominee  In  the 
new  Cabinet  Department,  moved  to  Jackson- 
ville with  hU  parents  and  two  older  brothers 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  when  he  was  18  months 
old. 

One  of  the  brothers,  Dr.  Jonathan  H.  Wood, 
a  Jacksonville  surgeon,  was  waiting  at  about 
midnight  for  his  brother  to  return  from 
Washington  to  Boston  so  he  could  call  and 
offer  congratulations.  Wood  Is  head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  near  Boston. 

Another  brother.  P.  B.  Wood.  Is  head  of 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
father.  T.  Prank  Wood,  Uves  in  Altamonte 
Springs. 
'  Wood  attended  Ortega  Elementary  School, 
where  his  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Brad- 
shaw  Wood,  taught  for  many  years,  John 
Gorrie  Junior  High  School  and  Robert  E.  Lee 
High  School,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1940. 
On  a  scholarship — supplemented  by  money 
he  earned  waiting  tables— Wood  entered 
Princeton  University,  but  left  before  gradua- 
tion to  enlist  in  the  infantry  in  World  War 
II.  After  the  war,  he  returned  to  Princeton 
and  earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  political 
science. 

Wood  received  a  fellowship  to  Harvard, 
where  he  earned  two  master's  degrees  and 
his  doctorate  in  political  science. 

"He  aimed  all  along  at  pollUcal  science," 
Wood's  Jacksonville  brother  said,  "and  he 
thought  for  a  time  of  entering  politics."  But 
instead,  he  followed  a  different  route  to  high 
Government  office. 

Wood  served  for  2  years  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  worked  for  a  couple 
of  summerii  for  the  Legislative  Reference  Bu- 
reau in  Tallahassee  and  later  Joined  the 
faculty  at  Harvard. 

He  served  at  Harvard  until  going  to  MIT. 
where  he  was  elevated  to  department  head 
in  political  science  a  year  ago. 
tapped  bt  kennedt 
His  knowledge  of  urban  affairs  restilted  In 
his  being  tapped  by  President  Kennedy  to 
serve  on  his  task  force  on  urban  affairs. 
President  Johnson  appointed  him  to  the 
advisory  board  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency. 

Wood  submitted  to  Johnson  a  stlll-secret 
report  as  chairman  of  the  President's  task 
force  on  the  organization  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

the  Department  to  which  Johnson  yesterday 
nominated  him  as  Under  Secretary. 

Along  the  way.  Wood  found  time  to  write, 
two  books,  "Suburbia:  Its  People  and  "Hielr 
Politics."  and  the  more  recent  "1,400  Qovem- 
ments,"  a  study  of  the  pcJItlcal  economy  of 
the  sprawling  New  York  City  poliOcal  region. 

Wood  also  has  been  sent  on  several  mis- 
sions to  Latin  America  and  the  Far  East  as 
an  adviser  on  tirban  affairs. 

In  an  Interview  with  Jayne  Bnunley,  a 
former  Times-Union  staff  writer,  now  with 
Newsweek  magazine.  Wood  commented  oa 
today's  big  cities — a  problem  he  will  tackle 
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Increasingly  In  hU  new  Federal  MaJgnment. 
"The  American  city."  Wood  tald.  "U  not 
about  to  fly  apart  or  esplode.  It  worka  aa 
an  economic  unit.  The  issue  Is  not  whether 
Ifs  spinning  out  of  control,  but  whether  we 
can  make  it  more  attractive  and  more  Ut»- 
able." 

Un.  Brumley's  article  on  Wood  appears  In 
tbe  January  17  issue  of  Newsweek. 


Mayor  James  E.  Cnmiiiiiigi  Dies 
; 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MAMTUitro 

n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  aU  of 
Maryland  waa  saddened  by  the  death  of 
Mayor  James  E.  Ciunmtnss.  of  Bruns- 
wick, on  January  3.  Mayor  Cummings 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
zeal,  unlimited  enthusiasms  and  untir- 
ing dedication  to  the  city  of  Brunswick 
and  the  people  whom  he  served.  Before 
entering  public  ofHce  as  a  councilman  In 
1952,  he  compiled  a  distinguished  record 
during  almost  half  a  century  in  railroad- 
ing, and  was  sought  for  counsel  on  rail- 
road matters  even  after  his  full  retire- 
ment from  that  field  in  1959.  During  his 
12  years  as  mayor  of  Brunswick,  from 
1955  until  his  death,  he  led  the  city 
through  a  period  of  great  growth,  devel- 
oping municipal  facilities  and,  more  im- 
portant, developing  a  new  sense  of  com- 
munity pride  and  faith  In  the  future. 
This  pride  and  hope,  carried  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countless  friends,  will  be  his  most 
enduring  memorial. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  two  tributes  to  James  E.  Cum- 
mlngs  from  the  Brunswick  Blade- Times, 
showing  the  great  » Impact  this  fine 
gentleman  had  ui>on  his  community  and 
his  friends: 

[Prom  the  Brunswick  Blade-Time*. 

Jan.  13.  10M| 

Matoi  J  as.  CmtKiitaa  Dies 

(By  Jim  Bryan) 

While  we  all  realise  tbat  there  U  an  end 

to  life  on  earth  even  though  few  of  us  care 

to  face  the  fact,  and  In  the  case  of  o\ir  mayor 

there  were  indications  time  was  running  out, 

nevertheleea  when  the  word  got  out  about 

1  pjn.  on  Monday.  January  3.  that  James  K. 

Cummlnga  had  died.  It  wma  almost  Impoeelble 

to  grasp  the  fact. 

The  reason  is  simple.  He  was  well  loved, 
and  wltb  our  human  frallltlee,  we  hare  yet 
to  learn  to  accept  death  of  those  we  love. 

Without  a  doubt  here  was  a  man  whom 
can  be  truly  called  "Mr.  Brunswick"  and 
we  have  doubt  whether  there  will  ever  be 
another  to  come  close  to  tbls  title. 

Without  a  doubt  he  was  the  moet  distin- 
guished looking  and  most  popular  man  In 
this  community.  It  Is  gratifying  to  know 
that  many  caUed  him  "Brunswick's  greateet 
mayor"  In  UXe.  because  there  U  no  doubt 
that  he  was. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  was  bom  In  Wevertoo.  His 
father  was  a  promTnent  blacksmith.  At  an 
••Hy  "ge.  like  so  many  of  bis  cronlea.  be 
took  up  railroading  and  when  he  reUred  In 
1060.  he  had  more  than  50  yean  to  his  credit. 


Other  than  a  brief  time  working  In  Phila- 
delphia, most  of  his  railroading  career  was 
right  here  In  Brunswick.  Por  more  than 
half  of  his  railroading  yeara.  he  was  a  termi- 
nal trainmaster  Even  after  hU  reUrement, 
his  advice  was  often  sought  In  railroad  mat- 
ters by  many  who  started  under  him  and 
worked  their  way  on  up  the  ladder. 

His  political  career  began  in  1952  when 
be  ran  for  councilman  from  the  second  ward 
and  was  elected  In  a  fairly  cloee  vote.  In 
1954  he  ran  for  mayor  In  what  Is  recalled 
as  Brunswick's  moet  hotly  contested  elec- 
tion. He  won  by  a  narrow  margin  of  28 
votee. 

In  succeeding  elections,  ^e  won  all  by  one- 
sided margins. 

Mr.  Cummlngs  was  known  as  "the  man 
who  took  Brunswick  out  of  the  mud"  aa  he 
was  responsible  for  moet  of  the  town's  paved 
streets. 

While  he  did  not  have  any  trouble  winning 
elections.  Mr.  Cummlngs  had  his  "downs" 
as  well  as  his  "ups."  Most  of  his  "downs" 
came  from  the  fact  It  was  dlAcult  for  him 
to  say  no  to  those  who  sought  favors. 

He  loved  people.  He  loved  action.  He 
loved  crowds.  Despite  his  age.  no  one  prob- 
ably enjoyed  bowling  in  the  mlxwl  league 
anymore  than  he.  The  same  holds  true  for 
his  many  attendances  at  local  dances  and 
all  other  activities. 

Brunswick's  youth  baseball  programs  were 
cloee  to  hla  heart.  When  the  Uttle  Leaguers 
and  Babe  Ruthlans  were  playing,  it  was  a 
safe  bet  he  would  be  present. 

He  loved  Brunswick  and  was  proud  of 
Brunswick.  He  loved  out-of-town  vlsltora. 
whether  they  were  kids  or  adults,  and 
reveled  In  being  able  to  show  off  the 
community. 

When  the  Babe  Ruth  AU  Stars  went  to 
Norfolk.  Va..  Homell,  NT.,  and  Brldgeton. 
N.J..  he  was  present.  He  didn't  miss  an  in- 
ning ef  the  games,  but  when  the  games 
weren't  on.  he  was  out  looking,  comparing, 
getting  new  thoughts  and  meeting  people. 
There  are  very  few  people  In  Brunswick 
who  do  not  have  fond  memories  of  Incidents 
and  relationships  with  him. 

We  will  never  forget  what  one  man  once 
advised  his  friends  when  commenting  on  life: 
"Do  your  Job  so  weU  that  you  wUl  leave 
permanent  tracks." 

Mayor  James  B.  Cummlngs  has  left  many. 
many,  many  tracks. 

Mayor  Cummlngs  celebrated  hla  75th  birth- 
day last  October. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  Mrs.  Bessye  Long  Cum- 
mlngs. four  daughters.  Mrs.  Mary  Kathleen 
Crawford  and  Mrs.  Roma  Hebb.  both  of 
Brunsvrtck;  Miss  Kay  Cummlngs  of  Balti- 
more; and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Bennett  of  Bruns- 
wick; two  brothers.  John  Cununlngs  of 
Frederick  and  Mahoney  Cummlngs  of 
Harpers  Perry;  two  sisters.  Mrs.  Mary  Lou 
Stephenson  and  Mrs.  Martha  Stewart,  both 
9f  Hirpers  Perry,  and  seven  grandchildren. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Brunswick  Lions 
Club,  the  KnlghU  of  Pythias,  Pratemal  Order 
of  Eagles  and  Loyal  Order  of  Mooee.  aU  of 
Brunswick.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Stead- 
man-Keenan  Post  No.  9«.  American  Legion, 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Brunswick  Plre 
Company  and  a  member  of  the  Brunswick 
Ambulance  Company. 

He  served  for  many  years  as  president  of 
the  Brunswick  C<nnmunlty  Cheat,  was  a 
member  of  the  B.  it  O.  Veterans  AseoclaUon. 
the  Isaak  Walton  League,  Maryland  Track 
and  Grace  EplscopaU  Church. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday.  Jan- 
uary 6.  from  the  Grace  Episcopal  Church 
with  Father  A.  D.  Salmon  and  Rev.  Ralph  H. 
Miller  officiating.  Burial  was  In  St.  Marks 
Cemetery  In  PetersvUle. 

A  requiem  eucharlst  was  celebrated  at 
8  ajo.  the  same  day  ••  the  fonacal. 


[Frotn  the  Brunswick  Blade-Times.  Jan.  13, 

1960] 

Ths  Mark  of  a  Matob 

(By  Emkay) 

The  qualitative  achievements  of  our  late 

mayor  will  be  a  permanent  monument  to  hla  • 

energy  and  zeal   as  an   administrator.     Hla 

quantitative  accomplishments  att         to  hla 

ability  to  secure  cooperation   from  sources 

not  open  to  moet  men.     No  administration 

In  our  city's  history  can  record  comparable 

attainments  of  worthwhile  civic  projects  that 

accrued  during  the  past  12  years  under  Jim 

Cummlngs'  determination  and  drive. 

And  there  were  many  obstacles  to  over- 
come. A  public  official  la  either  a  Dr.  Jekyll 
or  a  Mr.  Hydo.  Hla  Intimates  and  friends 
view  his  every  act  and  deed  with  approval. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  always  a  group 
that  looks  with  a  jaundiced  eye  at  every  act 
and  deed.  No  public  flgure  would  dare  hope 
that  he  can  please  everyone.  The  ballots 
cast  at  an  election  pro  and  con  prove  the 
point.  A  mayor  enters  ofBce  under  the  criti- 
cal gaze  of  the  public.  There  Is  an  implied 
challenge.  How  the  challenge  Is  met  will 
merit  either  public  approval  or  disapproval. 
Then,  there  must  always  be  the  small  hard 
core  who  will  see  no  good  In  any  personality 
In  any  situation  at  any  time.  These,  together 
with  those  with  personal  dislike  for  what- 
ever reason,  can  be  dismissed.  They  are  ever 
present  and  must  be  tolerated.  Mayor  Cum- 
mlngs met  the  challenge  and  the  total  of  his 
accompllshmenu  gives  the  challenge  to 
whomever  Is  elected  to  succeed  him. 

We  will  miss  for  a  long  time  the  presence 
of  the  mayor.  When  he  came  to  office  he 
brought  with  him  an  abstract  asset  that 
cannot  be  measured  In  dollars  and  cents.  It 
was  never  present  before,  and  during  his 
administration  Its  value  was  enhanced.  This 
asset  Is  the  reepect  the  city's  administration 
commands  from  the  county  government  and 
the  State  government.  As  a  consequence, 
the  quality  of  our  community  Is  being  recog- 
nized for  what  It  la.  Quite  removed  from  the 
mlsqulded  and  undeserved  characterization 
that  existed  for  years. 

The  mark  of  a  major  has  been  left  by  Mr. 
Cummlngs.  It  Is  Indelibly  Inscribed  In  phys- 
ical property  and  the  dvlc  pride  of  the  com. 
munlty.  His  bereaved  family  can  take  solace 
m  It.  There  exists  today  a  community  pride 
In  our  Improved  and  addltlonaj  streets,  the 
ever  expanding  street  UghUng.  the  excellent 
school  plants,  athletic  and  playground  facll. 
Itlee.  the  modern  and  adequate  ambulance 
service  and  fire  department,  the  efficient 
maintenance  crews  that  maintain  uUllty  re- 
quirements and  cleanliness  on  our  streets. 

The  Indelible  mark  of  the  mayor  makes  It 
Implicit  on  the  part  of  the  community  that 
It  elect  a  successor  not  on  the  basis  Of  senti- 
mentality but  on  the  basU  of  capability  and 
civic  mlndedness.  Unless  this  Is  done,  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  12  years  may 
deteriorate  and  the  much  needed  civic  proj- 
ects already  begun  may  Isingulsb  for  lack  o< 
leculerahlp. 


Who  Gets  Conefe  Scholarships 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTCR 

OF    IfTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sylvia 
Porter  has  written  an  excellent,  concise, 
and  to-the-point  analysis  of  how  to  go 
about  getting  a  college  scholarship. 
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This  often  confusing  area  is  made 
quite  clear  by  Mrs.  Porter  and  I  com- 
mend her  article  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues : 

Who  Gets  College  Scholarships 
(-By  Sylvia  Porter) 

What  does  It  take  to  get  a  college  scholar- 
ship? How  needy  must  a  students  family  be? 
What  factors.  In  addition  to  academic  stand- 
ing. Improve  a  student's  cha4ces  for  a  schol- 
arship today?  I 

This  year  one-tenth  of  U.S.  college  stu- 
dents— about  600.000 — are  receiving  more 
than  »200  million  In  scholarships  to  help 
finance  their  higher  education.  At  a  limited 
but  growing  numr>er  of  colleges  more  than 
half  of  the  student  body  Is  getting  some  type 
of  financial  assistance.  Beginning  next  fall 
another  140,000  needy  studente  will  go  to 
college  with  the  help  of  an  additional  $58 
million  of  Federal  scholarships  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Today  college  scholarships  are  multiplying 
as  unprecedented  numbers  of  students  from 
middle-  and  lower-income  famUles  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.  At  the 
same  time  mllUons  of  American  families  in 
»U  but  the  highest  Income  brackets  are 
straining  under  the  huge  cost  of  sending 
their  children  to  college. 

COSTS  SOAR 

During  the  past  three  decades  college  costs 
have  quintupled,  and  during  the  coming  10 
years  costs  are  slated  to  rise  another  50  per- 
cent. Clearly  the  competition  for  scholar- 
ships will  become  even  more  fierce  than  It  Is 
today. 

Generally  speaking,  a  high  school  student 
today  must  graduate  with  a  least  a  B  average 
and  rank  at  least  In  the  top  half  of  his  class 
simply  to  get  Into  a  good  4-year  college.  The 
requirements  are  understandably  tougher 
for  scholarships.  While  a  growing  total  of 
colleges  will  admit  highly  qualified  students 
regardless  of  financial  means  and  automati- 
cally extend  scholarship  aid  If  necessary,  the 
tendency  at  these  more  affluent  colleges  also 
Is  to  select  strictly  from  the  top  25  percent 
of  high  school  classes  and  to  demand  at  least 
a  B-plus  average. 

But  guttering  grades  are  not  the  sole  yard- 
stick for  college  admission  or  for  winning  a 
scholarship.  Even  without  a  superior  aca- 
demic record  these  other  factors  can  help  tre- 
mendously toward  a  scholarship:  a  student's 
outstanding  personality,  a  demonstrated 
capacity  for  leadership,  an  unusual  or  special 
talent  (say  In  music,  art.  sports,  foreign 
languages). 

Special  consideration  is  given  too  to  candi- 
dates who  have  overcome  a  severe  handicap 
or  misfortune  during  their  lives. 

How  needy  must  the  student's  family  be? 

"NEEDY"    EXPLAINED 

The  gifted  child  of  the  very  needy  (In  the 
•3.000-S4,000  or  less  annual  Income  range) 
baa  the  best  chances  for  most  scholarships 
The  new  Federal  scholarships  are  reserved 
exclusively  for  those  who  couldn't  otherwise 
attend  college. 

But  a  rising  sum  of  aid  U  also  now  avail- 
able to  students  whose  family  Income  Is  as 
high  as  SlS.OOO  a  year— if  the  family  has 
other  children  to  support  at  home  or  In 
college  at  the  same  time.  If  the  family  has 
other  burdensome  expenses,  or  if  coUege 
costs  are  especially  high  at  the  Institution 
the  child  wishes  to  attend. 

For  Instonce.  a  family  with  four  children 
to  support  on  a  yearly  Income  of  $5  000  Is 
considered  by  today's  colleges  as  In  greater 
need— In  terms  of  ellglblUty  for  a  scholar- 
ship—than a  family  with  one  child  and  an 
Income  of  $3,000.     Even   the  $15.000-a-year 


family  may  be  considered  "needy"  It  there 
are  five  children  to  support  and  If  the  college 
charges  $2,000-$3,000  or  more  a  year. 

While  less  needy  students  and  their  fami- 
lies are  expected  to  contribute  substanUal 
shares  of  their  earnings,  savings  and  assets 
toward  college  costs,  a  family's  total  financial 
picture  Is  now  taken  Into  account — and  the 
amount  the  family  U  expected  to  pay  is 
measured  by  what  It  can  "reasonably  afford." 
Today's  student  financial  aid  Is  designed  to 
fill  the  gap  between  that  stun  and  total 
college  costs. 
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Number  of  other  dependent  children 


None 

Onk 

Two 

Thres 

Before-tax  Innnnw: 
»5.000 

$640 
1.030 
1,S70 
2.170 
2.840 
a,  580 

$330 
780 
1.230 
1.760 
2.360 
3.010 

$iao 

6E0 

920 

1.390 

1.030 

2,530 

0) 
$400 
750 
1.140 
1.620 
2.170 

$7,000 

$9.000 

$11.000 

$13.000 

$15.000 

1  No  contribution 


HOW    COLLEGE    COSTS    AND   FINANCIAL 
NEEDS    ARE   CALCULATED 

Let's  say  your  teenage  son  has  superior 
academic  qualifications  that  would  put  him 
In  the  running  for  a  college  scholarship. 
Let's  also  say  that,  while  your  family  Income 
Is  a  relatively  affluent  $10,000;  you  have  three 
other  children,  your  savings  are  next  to  zero 
and  you  can't  see  how  you  can  squeeze  out 
an  extra  $2,000  a  year  for  your  son's  college 
educaUon.  Would  a  college  consider  you 
needy  enough  for  your  son  to  win  a 
scholarship? 

This  is  typical  of  the  quandary  facing 
many  middle-Income  American  families  as 
record  numbers  of  their  children  head  Into 
college.  The  answers  are  Important  to  stu- 
dente and  parents — because  a  college  degree 
is  becoming  a  minimum  requirement  for 
many  Jobs. 

Scholarships  are  generally  awarded  to 
highly  qualified,  B-or-better  studente  whose 
families  have  Umlted  financial  means.  The 
average  scholarship  is  about  $400  a  year 
but  It  may  range  up  to  $1,500  or  more— ^ 
according  to  the  Individual  student's  need 
and  the  actual  anticipated  total  college  coste. 
How  are  total  coste  and  family  need  Ak- 
ured  today? 

Here  are  basic  guidelines  Just  published 
by  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  a  non- 
prbflt  service  of  the  college  entrance  exami- 
nation board  In  Princeton  which  helps  nearly 
700  major  institutions  offering  scholarship 
funds  among  students. 

In  calculating  total  college  coste,  the  CSS 
Includes  not  only  tuition  and  fees,  but  also 
room,  board,  transportation,  clothing,  books, 
spending  money. 

In  calculating  family  need.  It  takes  these 
major  factors  Into  account:  Family  Income, 
number  of  other  children  to  support,  the 
breadwinner's  age  and  retirement  plans,  un- 
usual financial  burdens  such  as  other  chil- 
dren In  college  at  the  same  time,  an  expen- 
sive Illness,  whether  the  wife  works,  size  of 
debte. 

The  CSS  also  weighs  total  family  assets- 
cash  savings,  equity  In  the  home,  securities 
owned,  etc.— and  applies  a  share  of  this  total 
to  the  amount  a  family  can  "reasonably  af- 
ford" to  contribute.  This  share,  though  Is 
comparatively  small— less  than  10  percent,- 
and  assete  up  to  $7,000  are  not  counted  If 
the  family  head  Is  over  55  years  old,  even 
higher  sums  are  disregarded. 

The  scholarship  seeker  himself  Is  expected 
to  contribute  about  35  percent  of  his  total 
college  coste. 

Typically,  the  student's  contribution  might 
Include  20  percent  of  his  accumulated  sav- 
ings each  year  that  he  Is  in  coUege,  about 
$300  In  summer  earnings  each  year  (Includ- 
ing the  year  before  he  enters  college),  plus 
about  $200  in  earnings  from  a  part-time  lob 
at  school. 

Assuming  your  assete  are  limited  and  as- 
suming you  have  no  "unusal"  financial  bur- 
dens, here  Is  what  the  CSS  suggeste  yo& 
can  afford  to  contribute  annually  toward  one 
child's  college  expenses  at  various  Income 
levels  and  with  various  numbers  of  other 
dependent  children: 


These  are  just  your  suggested  contribu- 
tions. They  by  no  means  bind  any  coUege 
to  provide  the  balance  of  the  coste.  But  they 
do  give  you  a  general  Indication  of  what 
financial  efforte  are  expected  today  from  the 
student  and  his  family. 

They  also  Indicate  what  many  colleges  ex- 
pect to  provide  through  scholarships,  loans 
and  student  Jobs. 


HOW  TO  orr  a  scholarship 
Assuming  you,  a  prospective  college  stu- 
dent, are  qualified  and  asstmilng  your  family 
Is  financially  needy,  how  do  you  go  about 
getting  a  college  scholarship?  Today  more 
than  500.000  college  scholarships  worth  more 
than  $200  million  are  avaUable  to  studente 
the  Nation  over,  and  another  140,000  worth 
$58  million  wlU  be  available  to  exceptionally 
needy  studente  entering  college  next  fall. 
But  competition  Is  stiff  and  U  a  scholarship  Is 
a  financial  necessity  for  you.  It's  vitally  im- 
portant that  you  take  the  right  steps  In  the 
right  direction,  now.  Here,  from  a  recent 
guide  on  "How  To  Get  College  Scholarships" 
by  Gene  R.  Hawes  and  other  authorities  on 
student  financial  aid.  are  10  basic  rules  for 
the  scholarship  seeker: 

(1)  Decide  on  three  or  four  colleges  you 
might  want  to  attend — without  regard  to 
cost — and  for  which  you  would  qualify  aca- 
demically. If  they're  all  high-cost  colleges, 
add  at  least  one  lower  cost  Institution  to  the 
list.  Scholarships  at  lower  cost  colleges  tend 
to  be  less  compeUtive  than  those  at  the 
prestige  colleges. 

(2)  Request  application  forms  for  admis- 
sion and  for  financial  assistance  from  each 
institution  and  ask  for  details  on  scholar- 
shipe  from  each.  Colleges  and  universities 
themselves  are  the  biggest  scholarship  sources 
today  and  they  administer  many  of  the  non- 

unlverslty    funds — private    and    Federal as 

well.     A  request  for  financial  aid  will  not 
affect  your  chances  for  admission. 

(3)  Explore  outelde  sources  of  scholar- 
ships: One  of  the  blggest^aad  most  com- 
petitive— Is  the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
program,  for  which  most  high  school  juniors 
routinely  take  qualifying  teste.  Also  explore 
scholarships  that  may  be  offered  by  local 
churches,  local  governmente,  corporations 
civic  groups. 

(4)  Ask  your  State  department  of  educa- 
tion (In  the  State  capital)  for  detalU  on 
State  scholarships  and  other  tonoB  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid.  Find  out  whether  a  State 
scholarship  would  restrict  you  to  InsUtuttons 
within  the  State— If  this  matters  to  you. 

(5)  Be  sure  to  take  coUege  board  or  com- 
parable examinations  when  they  are  given  at 
your  high  school— or  If  they're  not,  find  out 
when  and  where  you  can  take  them.  Resulte 
of  these  exams  are  required  by  virtually  all 
colleges  today,  and  your  sees*  wiu  be  a  major 
factor  In  whether  you  win  a  scholarship. 

(6)  If  the  colleges  to  which  you  apply 
require  It^-and  nearly  700  do— get  a  "Parente' 
Confidential  Statement"  from  your  high 
school  counselor  or  from  the  CoUege  Scholar- 
ship Service  In  Princeton,  NJ.  Have  your 
parente  fill  it  out  well  before  your  college 
appUcaUon  deadline.  This  questionnaire  on 
your  family's  financial  position— and  needs— 
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goes  to  the  CSS.  The  CSS,  In  turn.  wlU  for- 
ward copies  of  Its  evaluation  to  each  college 
70U  declgnate. 

(7)  If  the  college  to  which  you  apply  doea 
not  participate  In  the  College  Scholarship 
Serrtoe.  you  and  your  parents  will  have  to 
aaaasa  your  flnjmclal  means  and  estlniat« 
your  aid  needs.  In  making  this  estlniate, 
take  all  college  coats  Into  comlderatlon — In- 
cluding transportation,  books.  Incidental*, 
etc. — and  also  consider  your  total  family  re- 
sources.   Make  the  estimate  realistic. 

(8)  Make  sure  you  answer  every  question 
on  your  applications  and  send  every  required 
"supporting  dociimenf — photographs,  tran- 
scripts, etc.    Dont  be  careless. 

{9)  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  part  of 
the  application  asking  why  you  want  to  go 
to  college  and  what  you  expect  to  get  out  of 
It.  It  app>ears  on  almost  every  application 
and  the  care  you  take  In  answering  could  be 
the  key  to  your  acceptance.  Be  brief  and 
neither  exaggerate  nor  underplay  your  state- 
ment. 

(10)  Apply  early — preferably  as  early  ai 
the  month  of  December.  U  you  are  a  senior. 
Bach  college  has  Its  own  application  deadline 
and  this  you  should  beat  by  a  wide  margin. 


Africaltwe  BecomiBg  Monopolistic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  cxomczA 
n»  THB  HOnSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  niral  Georgia  the  Market  Bulletin, 
like  the  Sears  catalog.  Is  a  welcome  guest 
In  almost  every  home.  It  Is  published  by 
the  Georgia  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  read  religiously  by  farmers. 

The  January  12  edlUon  of  the  Bulletin 
contains  an  article  written  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture  Phil  Campbell  who 
is  not  only  a  respected  administrator  but 
al5D  a  successful  farmer.  His  experience, 
therefore,  qualifies  him  to  comment  on 
the  growing  monopolistic  trend  in  agri- 
culture. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  I  share  the  commission- 
er's concern  over  the  small  producer's 
plight.  The  farmer  is  fast  finding  him- 
self in  the  same  position  as  the  producer 
of  industrial  goods. 

The  arUcle  follows: 

Aomicm.TWK«   Bccoming   Monopolistic — 

FoLLOwiMO  IWDusmrxs  Pattxrm 

(By  Phil  Campbell,  commissioner  of 

a^culture) 

Until  as  years  ago  a  mule  and  a  plow  stock 
were  the  only  things  necessary  for  a  person 
to  become  a  producer  of  farm  products.  Even 
with  the  highest  priced  mule  and  a  few  other 
plaoea  of  mule-drawn  equipment,  farm  goods 
oould  be  produced  with  much  leas  than  a 
tboOMmd  dollars  capital  investment  as  rent- 
able land  was  readily  available. 

With  the  small  account  of  capital  invest- 
ment required  to  become  a  farmer,  agricul- 
ture has  been  more  competitive  than  any 
other  Industry  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
producers  untu  the  last  4  or  5  years. 

Today  thU  situation  Is  drastically  changed. 
To  be  a  farm  producer  In  1968,  capital  In- 
vestment requirements  are  in  the  tens  of 
thousands  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  with  a  minimum  for  the  smallest 
producer  who  Via  to  support  a  family  and 
educate  children  balng  not  lass  than  $50,000. 


In  many  enterprises  such  as  dairying,  the 
bare  minimum  capital  Investment  la  SIOCOOO. 
with  more  substantial  dairy  farm  operations 
l)elng  from  SISCOOO  to  $500,000. 

For  the  first  time  tb  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  economic  forces  are  reatrlct- 
•Ing  and  Inhibiting  production  by  limiting 
the  number  of  producers  capable  of  having 
the  capital  Investment  necessary  to  be  a 
farmer  today. 

Until  very  recently  the  only  restrictions 
known  In  America  on  agricultural  produc- 
tion have  been  by  Federal  law  and  regulation 
under  the  Federal  farm  crop  allotment  and 
price  support  program. 

Production  of  agricultural  goods  for  the 
first  time  In  America  Is  In  the  same  position 
as  the  production  of  Industrial  goods  In  that 
the  number  of  producing  competitors  Is 
restricted  by  the  amount  of  capital  Invest- 
ment necessary  to  be  a  producer. 

In  industry,  very  few  people  have  the 
capacity  or  the  willingness  to  put  $500,000 
Into  a  shirt  or  pants  factory.  $10  to  $20 
million  Into  a  pulpwood  mill,  or  $500  mil- 
lion Into  an  adequate  plant  development  for 
the  production  of  a  line  of  automobiles  ac- 
ceptable to  the  consuming  public. 

American  agriculture  has  been  moving  In- 
to this  new  situation  during  the  gaost  recent 
past  and  will  continue  in  this  direction  in 
the  future  with  fewer  and  fewer  producers 
competing.  Those  In  production  will  be 
very  large  operators  with  tremendous  capital 
Investments  and  a  need  for  large  amounts  of 
money   for  annual  operations. 

Many  enterprises  illustrate  this  movement. 
In  the  dairy  Industry  the  number  of  milk 
oows  has  decreased  steadily  each  year  for  13 
years,  while  at  the  same  time  the  population 
of  the  United  States  has  Increased  by  3  mil- 
lion people  each  year.  Purchases  of  surplus 
mUk  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  conse- 
quence, have  drop[>ed  drastically  and  unless 
conditions  change,  there  will  be  a  deficit  of 
milk. 

Beef  prices  normally  move  slowly.  When 
the  prices  do  move  up  or  down,  they  remain 
at  a  high  or  low  level  for  a  considerable  pe- 
riod of  time.  However,  several  months  ago 
when  beef  prices  dropped  drasUcally.  the 
price  did  not  follow  the  normal  pattern,  but 
went  up  In  an  unusually  short  period  of 
time. 

Converse  to  beef  prices,  hog  prices  normal- 
ly react  very  rapidly,  because  hog  farmers 
usiuJly  adjust  supplies  rapidly  to  the  prices 
on  the  market.  This  Is  not  true  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  hog  prices  have  been  extremely 
high  for  several  months,  and  Indications  are 
that  a  downward  adjustment  Is  not  Indicated 
as  rapidly  as  In  past  hog  price  changes. 

Also  net  farm  Income  realised  throughout 
the  United  States  Is,  for  this  year,  approach- 
ing $14  billion  after  staying  between  $11  Vi 
and  $13  y,  billion  for  several  years.  Thirteen 
years  ago  farm  net  Income  was  $15  to  $16 
billion,  dropping  6  or  7  years  ago.  to  the 
$11  billion  figure  and  remaining  there  until 
recently. 

The  overall  picture  of  agriculture  Is  very 
bright  for  the  next  few  years  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Individual  farm  operator  de- 
pending upon  Us  knowledge,  managerial  skill 
and  size  of  operating  unit. 


Tbe  BloomsdaJe  Plan 
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HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

OF   PIWNSTI.V&MIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  CURTIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
day  of  racial  tensions  and  determination 
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of  civil  rights  of  our  people.  It  is  most 
helpful  and  encouraging  to  consider  a 
plan  for  progress  for  our  Negro  citizens 
which  is  being  developed  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty. Pa.,  which  is  a  part  of  the  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

In  order  that  all  of  us  may  be  made 
aware  of  this  practical  effort  for  self- 
help.  I  request  leave  to  insert  a  copy  of 
"The  Bloomsdale  Plan"  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  outline  of  the  plan 
is  as  follows: 
Th£  Bloomsdale  Plan  :  A  Local  Approach  to 

National     Procr«s3.     Psoposkd     bt     th« 

Bloomsdale    Gardens-Pleetwing    Estates 

Civic  Association 

intkodpction 
it  bout  lower  Bucks  County,  Pa. 

Lower  Bucks  County  is  situated  In  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  the  Delaware  River.  Its  southern  bound- 
ary Is  the  Philadelphia  city  line,  and  It  ex- 
tends north  to  Trenton,  N.J. 

One-third  of  the  Nation's  total  consumer 
market  is  within  a  150-inlle  radius  of  lower 
Bucks. 

This  area  "exploded"  p>opulatlonwlse  when 
one  of  the  largest  United  States  Steel  Co. 
plants  was  built  at  Morrlsvllle.  Pa..  starUng 
in  1950. 

Thousands  of  the  incoming  white  families 
to  lower  Bucks  County,  In  the  1950's,  were 
accomodated  In  vast,  segregated,  planned 
communities,  such  as  Levlttown.  and  Falrless 
Hills.  Both  of  these  provided  facilities  for 
recreational,    civic,   and    cultural    functions 

During  this  same  period,  several  hundred 
of  the  Negro  families  who  settled  In  lower 
Bucks,  bought  homes  In  the  Integrated  com- 
munities of  Bloomsdale  Gardens.  Fleetwlng 
Estates,  and  Magnolia  Gardens.  Others 
rented  apartments  In  Bristol  Terrace,  a  Gov- 
ernment-built, wartime  housing  project. 

Thus,  geographically,  the  more  populous 
Negro  sections  of  lower  Bucks  adjoin  Levlt- 
town. Two  have  Levlttown  post  office  ad- 
dresses. Their  children  attend  schools  built 
principally  for  Levlttown.  They  patronize 
the  same  retail  and  service  establishments  as 
the  Levlttowners. 

There  Is.  however,  one  large  discrepancy. 

Levlttown  was  planned  and  built  with 
areas  reserved  for  churches,  schools,  swim- 
ming pools,  and  recreational  facilities,  plus 
a  large  civic  center  In  the  main  shopping 
center. 

The  swimming  pools  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities were  situated  strategically,  within 
walking  distance  of  the  Levlttown  sections 
they  serve. 

As  Levlttown  neared  completion,  its  resi- 
dents, for  practical  and  commonsense  reas- 
ons, established  a  public  authority,  as  per- 
missible under  Pennsylvania  law.  Use  of  the 
Levlttown  recreational  facilities  was  restric- 
ted to  paying  members,  composed  only  of 
those  who  bought  Levitt  houses,  and  paid 
for  the  facilities  in  the  cost  of  their  homes. 

The  anomaly  of  several  hundred  Negro 
families,  who  have  Levlttown  addresses,  and 
hundreds  of  white  families  who  were  living 
In  the  area  when  Levlttown  was  built.  Is  that 
they  are  excluded  from  the  highly  publicized, 
quasi-public,  tax-free  recreational  facilities 
In  their  own  community. 

The  Levlttown  Negro  families  found  the 
situation  difficult,  particularly  In  respect  to 
their  children. 

Levlttown  boys  and  girls  have  swimming 
pools  and  sports  facilities,  cultural,  and  civic 
activities   open    to   them   from   which    large 
numbers  of  their  classmates  are  excluded. 
Locol  group  ncti 

The  Bloomsdale  Oardens-Fleetwlng  Estates 
Civic  Association  was  incorf>orated  at  Doyles- 
town.  Pa.,  the  Bucks  County  seat,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1864,  as  a  nonprofit,  civic  organiza- 
tion. Its  membership  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  Negroes. 
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Association  members  discussed  their  prob- 
lems with  the  Bristol  Township  Commis- 
sioners. In  which  a  large  portion  of  Levlt- 
town Is  situated — Levlttown  Is  not  a  polit- 
ical entity — and  they  spoke  with  the  Bucks 
County  Park  Commission. 

Subsequently,  the  township  commissioners, 
by  resolution  on  March  16,  1964,  gave  the 
association  use  of  a  2-acre-plus  plot.  In  a 
10-acre  township  parcel,  for  the  purposes 
of  constructing  a  recreation  building  and 
civic  center. 

The  location  Is  Ideal  as  It  Is  "off  the  beaten 
path"  and  within  walking  distances.  It,  too, 
can  be  reached  without  chUdren  having  to 
cross  high-speed  highways  which  dissect  the 
area. 

Further,  the  civic  center  site  borders  a 
large,  undeveloped  county  park  area.  Park 
officials  have  assured  limited  help  In  rec- 
reational   development. 

Quite  understandably,  because  of  the 
heavy  demands  which  fast  population  growth 
made  on  both  the  local  and  county  govern- 
ments, no  financial  aid  Is  In  near  prosepct 
from  either. 


Birth  of  the  Bloomsdale  plan 
The  Bloomsdale  group,  after  many  dis- 
cussions with  numerous  public  officials,  de- 
cided to  launch  a  "self-help"  program  for 
themselves,  their  children,  and  their  neigh- 
bors. 

In  the  scores  of  meetings  which  they  held 
in  private  homes  to  weigh  their  problems, 
one  point  arose  time  and  again.  This  was 
the  lack  of  a  sense  of  cultural  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  a  strong  Negro 
tradition,  tacton  which  marked  the  ad- 
vancement of  other  American  minority 
groups. 

As  an  example,  everyone  had  some  scant 
knowledge  of  George  Washington  Carver. 
"He  did  something  with  the  peanut."  they 
would  say  when  asked  about  him.  But  hard- 
ly anyone  had  a  full  understanding  of  his 
work  and  Its  value. 

Another  point,  which  forcibly  struck  the 
group,  was  the  fact  that  apart  from  sports, 
and  entertainment,  the  Negro  seldom  is  In  a 
"hoet"  position  Interraclally.  Using  their 
own  situation  as  a  basis,  they  asked  them- 
selves: "If  we  built  the  finest,  largest  civic 
center  Imaginable,  would  our  white  neigh- 
bors visit  us  as  our  guests?" 

Without  further  qualifications,  the  answer 
was  "No." 

All  of  which  begged  the  question:  "What 
can  we  do  to  help  ourselves,  help  our  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  same  time,  take  a  giant  step 
to  Improve  relationships  between  whites  and 
Negroes  everywhere?" 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
a  visitor  to  the  United  States  arrives  with 
a  long  menUl  Inventory  of  the  Injustices  and 
the  Indignities  which  the  American  Negro 
has  suffered. 

Almost  all  that  the  visitor  sees  and  bears 
In  his  U.S.  travels  Is  likely  to  be  negative, 
no  matter  where  he  goes  or  to  whom  he 
talks. 

Similarly,  the  emerging  nations  represent- 
ed In  the  United  Nations,  and  composed  In 
the  majority  by  dark  peoples,  receive  double- 
negative  exposures  to  "The  American  Wav  of 
Ufe."  ' 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
Bloomsdale  plan  emerged. 

"Good"  to  offset  beul  situation 
First,  the  group  will  provide  recreational 
and  civic  facilities  needed  by  all  "out"  resi- 
dents In  their  section  of  the  Levlttown  area. 
Then  It  Is  going  to  establish  a  "National 
Negro  Achievement  Center."  to  further  local, 
national,  and  International  good  will. 

In  the  center  will  be  gathered  originals, 
where  possible,  or  otherwise  prototypes, 
photographs,  drawings,  and  mementos,  to- 
gether with  graphic  presentations  of  every 
American  Negro,  living  and  past,  who  made 
a  significant  cultural,  sdentlflc,  or  practical 


contribution,  that  has  l)een  shared  by  other 
Americans  regardless  of  color,  religion,  or  ra- 
cial origin. 

All  of  the  center's  exhibits  will  be  present- 
ed with  dignity,  and  In  a  positive  and  con- 
structive manner.  Further,  to  set  It  apart 
from  the  more  austere  atmosphere  of  moet 
such  monumente.  It  will  be  surrounded  by 
vibrant,  vital,  and  vigorous  group  activities 
of  both  young  and  old. 

As  the  center's  exhibits  are  developed 
the  collective  material  will  be  incorporated 
.into  booklets,  leaflets,  and  pamphlets  for 
national  distribution.  Their  purpose  will  be 
to  Inspire,  stimulate,  and  encourage  aU  young 
American  Negroes  to  profit  from  the  examples 
of  achievement  by  other  Negroes. 

Center  literature  will  be  distributed  na- 
tionally through  schools,  libraries,  churches 
and  existing  Negro  organizations. 

Another  important  benefit  of  the  center 
will  be  the  training  and  preparation  for 
leadership  received  by  those  planning  and 
executing  center  projects. 

On  the  local  and  county  level,  the  Blooms- 
dale plan  Includes  a  program  of  plant,  shrub, 
tree,  and  wildlife  restoration  and  preserva- 
tion. Upon  completion  of  the  civic  center 
everyone  in  the  area  with  similar  Interests 
will  be  Invited  to  participate. 

Housing,  Industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment In  lower  Bucks,  they  explain, 
rapidly  Is  depleting  former  natural  beauty 
and  wildlife.  A  bird  sanctuary  and  an 
arboretum  are  planned. 

The  association  foresees  big  returns  from 
this  phase  of  Its  program.  Such  activities 
expose  teenagers   to   experiences  that  serve 

as   an    Introduction   to   rewarding  careers 

when  supplemented  with  college  training  In 
agronomy   and   animal   husbandry. 

Another  reason  for  the  strong  natural 
beauty  emphasis,  stems  from  the  fact  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  cuts  through 
the  area.  They  wish  to  make  the  turnpike 
traveler's  first,  or  last,  Impression  of  Penn- 
sylvania the   best  possible. 

After  equal  rights,  what? 
In  reviewing  their  own  lives,  Bloomsdale 
group  leaders  stress  the  need  of  Negro  chil- 
dren for  education,  and  more  education. 
Also,  they  hold,  the  children  must  develop 
a  feeling  of  belonging,  and  Identifying  with 
those  who.  with  the  same  handicaps,  did 
attain  high  cultural,  scientific,  or  practical 
success. 

Noting  that  the  lives  of  young  Negroes  are 
devoid  of  even  such  fictional-Inspiration 
counterparts  as  Horatio  Alger,  and  Super- 
man, they  plan  tp  present  worthy  Negro 
achievers,  past,  and  present,  as  symbols  of 
courage   and   strength. 

We  want  our  children  to  achieve,  and 
thereby  merit  consIderaUon,  is  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  amongst  the  parents. 

Presently  there  Is  no  national  center  dedi- 
cated to  accumulative,  outstanding  Negro 
achievement,  the  Bloomsdale  group  asserts. 
They  agree  that  heretofore,  and  quite 
rightfully,  the  best  efforts  of  many  Negro 
leaders  and  organizations  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  realization  of  equal  rights. 
But.  in  the  pressure  of  events,  the  emphasis 
on  Negro  achievement  has  not  kept  pace. 
The  Bloomsdale  approach  Is  to  encourage 
more  young  Negroes  to  prepare  now  for  the 
responsibilities  Inherent  In  equal  rights. 
And  to  provide  a  cultural  background  from 
which  they  may  draw  the  hope  and  Inspira- 
tion needed  for  self-improvement. 

Prom  Its  wealth  of  case  histories,  which 
the  center  will  develop,  all  Negroes  will  bene- 
fit. And,  for  the  first  time,  their  young 
will  be  motivated  by  specific  examples,  and 
have  patterns  to  foUow  In  setting  their  own 
life  goals. 

Support  for  the  Bloomsdale  plan  started 

at   home,    with    the   residents   of   the   four 

communities,  and  with  the  area's  business 

leaders. 

Nationally,  IndlvlduaU,  oorpca-atlons,  labor 
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unions  and  religious  organizations,  as  well 
•M  philanthropies  and  foundations  wUl  be 
invited  to  help. 

In  this  activity,  the  center  again  will  in- 
novate. It  will  ask  aU  of  Its  financial  sup- 
porters to  name  Negro  candidates  who  might 
qualify  for  achievement  roles.  This  pro- 
cedure wUl  open  up  national  and  local 
recognition  opportunities  foe  larger  num- 
bers of  Negroes. 

National  Negro  Achievement  Center 
founders  see  It  as  a  rallying  point  from 
which  only  good,  poslOve  and  constructive 
forces  will  fiow. 

Commenting  oi^  Its  Pennsylvania  location, 
the  group  makes  the  point  that  such  a 
center  would  be  lost  In  Washington  or  In 
other  large  cities,  vhere  there  are  so  many 
attractions. 

Also,  they  feel  its  location  compllmente 
the  national  historical  interest,  and  the 
splendid  traditions  which  mark  the  Dela- 
^^  ^^^  Valley  region,  and  the  Phlladel- 
phia- Trenton  areas. 


Equity  for  Veterani  Receiving 
Pension  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  many  veteranf 
who  are  in  receipt  of  both  veterans  pen- 
sion and  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  recent  modest  increase  In 
monthly  social  security  payments  has 
had  the  effect  of  reducing  or  terminating 
monthly  pension  benefits  in  approxi- 
mately 29,000  of  these  cases. 

These  veterans,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
Instances,  received  a  social  security  an- 
nuity that  placed  them  slightly  under 
one  of  the  income  limits  established  by 
law  for  entitlement  to  a  certain  rate  of 
pension.  When  the  President  approved 
an  increase  in  social  security  payments, 
though  slight,  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the 
veteran  in  a  higher  income  bracket,  thus 
reducing  or  terminating  his  pension  pay- 
ments. Though  the  amount  varied  with 
the  individual  case,  I  understand  that 
each  of  the  29.000  odd  veterans  affected 
lost  considerably  more  in  pension  than 
they  gained  in  social  security.  In  a 
typical  case,  the  veteran  received  an 
$8  monthly  increase  in  social  security 
and  lost  $48  monthly  in  veterans'  pen- 
sion benefits. 

Now,  I  am  fully  aware  of  arguments 
being  advanced  that  the  88th  Congress 
authorized  a  10-percent  retirement  in- 
come exclusion  for  pension  purposes  and 
that  the  pensioner  is  receiving  more  pen- 
sion in  1966  than  he  did  in  1964.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that  their  pen- 
sion payments  for  1966  have  been  re- 
duced substantially  from  the  rate  they 
received -in  1965.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  increase  over  the  1964  rate  resulted 
from  a  general  increase  in  pension  rates 
voted  by  the  88th  Congress.  This  in- 
crease would  have  been  received  whether 
or  not  the  social  security  Increase  had 
adversely  affected  veterans'  pension. 
Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  these 
veterans  were  not  on  the  pension  rolls  In 
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1964.  They  became  entitled  to  one  rate 
of  pension  In  1965  and  then,  a  few 
montha  later.  It  was  reduced  substan- 
tially because  of  the  receipts  of  a  few  ex- 
tra dollars  In  social  security  payments. 
In  any  event.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  group  of  veterans  and  widows  are 
deserving  of  consideration.  I  am.  there- 
fore, today  Introducing  a  bill  authorizing 
a  20-percent  Increase  In  the  Income 
limits  authorized  by  PiibUc  Law  86-211. 
This  bill  then  will  not  only  relieve  the 
plight  of  those  who  were  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  social  security  increase, 
but  will  recognize  that  the  splraling  cost 
of  living  also  affects  veteran  pensioners. 
This  bill  will  permit  a  modest  increase  In 
Income  without  affecting  pen.slon  entitle- 
ment. I  am  hopeful  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  give  early 
consideration  to  this  and  similar  pro- 
posals. V 

The  text  of  my  proposal  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  13133 
A  biU  to  amend  chapter  IS  of  title  38.  United 
State*  Code.  In  order  to  Increase  by  30  per- 
cent the  Income  llmitaUona  Imposed  by 
that  chapter  on  persona  entitled  to  pen- 
alona  thereunder 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Repretentative*  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
ooliunn  I  of  the  table  In  section  531  (b)  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code.  U  amended  to 
appear  aa  f  oUowa : 
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"•C^tamnl 

Annoai  Inoome 

Mdft  than—         bat          Eqtial  to  or 
IsMtbaa- 

«i.aoo 

2,«I0 

11.200 
2.400 
3,600" 

"Coioinn  I 


Aaniial  Income 


More  than— 


bat 


Sqiul  to«r 
iMslhaa— 


tm 

1.440 


t7?0 
1.440 
2.180" 


(b)  Column  I  of  the  table  In  aecUon 
631(c)  or  UUe  38.  United  SUtea  Code,  la 
■miMled  to  app«ar  m  foUowa: 


"Coll 


I 


Anaoallaeame 


Morstbaa— 


bat 


■qtMl  to  or 
IsaBlban— 


tl.»> 
1.400 


tl.300 
1400 
2.800" 


Bmc.  t.  (a)  Column  I  or  the  table  la  

tlon  541  (b)   ot  Utle  38.  United  Statca  Code, 
is  amended  to  appear  aa  foUowa: 


Morsthao- 


bot 


Equal  to  or 
iMilhao— 


!.«*• 


1710 
1.440 
1,100" 


(b)  Ooluinn  I  of  tlM  Ubie  m  aectloa 
S41(o)  ot  UUe  98.  XJnlttd  States  Cod*.  H 
amended  to  appev  aa  foUowa: 


•  S«c.  3.  SecUon  543(c)  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strtlLing  out 
'•fl.BOO"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$3,160". 

S«c.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  eSectlve  the  first  day  of  the  aeoond 
calendar  month  following  date  of  approval. 


Food  for  ThooKht 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

or  MASrx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  IS.  1966 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  long- 
time exponent  of  national  trade  fairs  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  January  14. 1966.  relative  to  what 
the  State  of  Maine  Is  doing  to  promote 
some  of  its  food  products. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  State  mari- 
time ship  the  State  of  Maine  when  It  was 
In  port  In  Washington  last  May. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  initiative  my 

State  has  shown  in  this  direction  Is  an 

admirable  example  of  salesmanship. 

I  From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Jan.  14, 

19M| 

Pooo  Foa  Thought 

The  State  of  Maine  has  launched  a  project 
big  with  promise  for  International  collabora- 
tion. To  selected  poru  abroad  It  U  sending 
a  10.000-ton  ahip  named  the  State  of  Maine. 
fitted  up  as  a  floaUng  resUurant.  to  demon- 
strate and  dispense  the  good  things  to  eat 
that  Maine  has  to  sell.  Fried  chicken,  roast 
chicken,  baked  potatoes,  french  fries,  shrimp, 
blueberry  mufflns,  blueberry  pie.  and  other 
products  of  Maine's  farms,  woods,  and 
fisheries  will  be  serred  to  guesta  Inrlted  to 
the  ship.  A  food  tour  Is  a  sound  idea.  No- 
body can  fall  to  understand  the  message  car- 
ried by  a  smoking  platter  of  fried  chicken 
or  a  blueberry  pie.  The  men  from  B<alne, 
with  the  hard  sense  that  characterlaes  them, 
plan  to  nourlah  good  will  with  something 
both  substantial  and  delectable. 

Ths  State  of  Maine  may  hare  pointed  the 
way  to  a  new  derelopment  In  International 
tuidcrstandlng.  We  might  encourage  the  ex- 
change  o<   Information    about   good    food 

with  samples.  We  would  gladly  learn  about 
Tlands  from  other  lands  that  tickle  the 
p*lat«.  and  we  would  happily  share  such  food 
and  recipes  as  our  country  caxi  oCfer.  Maybe 
the  Peace  Corps  could  recruit  a  few  cooks  to 
demonstrate  their  skill  abroiwl— If  food  U  not 
too  mundane  for  ideallsu.  On  the  lerel  of 
the  table  perhaps  we  c&n  reach  understand- 
ing and  good  will  that  escape  the  higher 
rwkcbes  of  political  phlloMphy. 


Murphy's  Law  Catches  Up  With  L.B  J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALjrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Insert  my  own  remarks  with  ex- 
traneous matter.  I  Insert  the  following 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  January  15.  John  Chaun- 
berlain's  article  "Murphy's  Law  Catches 
Up  With  L3.J."  will  be  of  Interest  to 
our  colleagues.    His  article  follows: 

Mowht's  Law  Catches  Up  Wrrn  L.B.J. 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
A  lot  of  people  have  been  shedding  tears 
for  the  Republican  Party.  Including  this 
columnist.  We  hare  watched  poor  Ray  Bliss 
bemoaning  splinter  groups  and  struggling  to 
raise  a  few  pennies  for  the  M^hodox  organi- 
zation In  competition  with  the  fundraisers 
for  Barry  Goldwater's  Free  Society.  But 
maybe  our  sympathy  for  the  RepubUcans  is 
not  needed.  Maybe,  at  long  last.  Murphy's* 
law  Is  working  for  the  Republicans  Instead 
of  the  Democrats. 

Murphy's  law  U  that  If  anything  can  go 
wrong,  it  will.  Sometimes,  as  In  the  "Era  of 
Good  Feeling  of  President  Monroe."  the  law 
seems  to  have  been  susiiended.  But  Monroe 
had  It  good  only  for  a  very  short  time.  His 
era  was  quickly  followed  by  wrenching  re- 
allnements  of  forces,  culminating  In  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Jacksonlan  period.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  as  the  modem  Monroe,  has  had  a 
couple  of  years  of  consensvi^,  which  Is  an- 
other name  for  an  era  of  good  feeling.  But 
suddenly  the  dew  Is  off  the  roee  and  there  Is 
questioning  everywhere. 

The  Vietnam  struggle  Is  the  cause  of  thU, 
and  It  Is  a  cause  that  can  only  be  removed  by 
something  almost  magical  in  the  way  of 
peace.  If  this  Isn't  forthcoming.  Mr.  John- 
son Is  going  to  have  to  choose  between  the 
vocal  leftists  In  his  following  and  the  more 
numerous  but  comparatively  silent  patriotic 
right. 

It  Is  hardly  In  bis  character  that  he  would 
go  unequlvocably  with  the  left.  The  Com- 
munists, the  beatniks,  the  draft  card  burn- 
ers, the  ban-the-tx>mb  unilateralists,  the 
vkrious  groupings  on  the  so-called  new  left, 
and  such  strays  from  the  old  La  Pollette 
Progressive  period  as  Senator  Watnx  Mobse. 
all  sense  this. 

The  result,  given  a  continuation  of  an 
undeclared  war  in  South  Vietnam,  must  In 
the  nature  of  things  be  a  pullaway  third 
party,  a  popular  front  manifestation  similar 
to  the  Wallace  Progressives  of  1M8.  Already 
we  have  had  hints  to  this  effect;  Tale's 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd  said  before  going  to 
North  Vietnam  that  radicals  might  do  better 
tor  their  cause  by  putting  up  political  can- 
didates of  their  own. 

A  Wallace-type  left,  drawing  away  from 
the  main  body  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
would  not  in  itself  guarantee  defeat  for  L3.J. 
candidates.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
Harry  Truman  survived  the  Wallace  defec- 
tion and  even  a  Dlxlecrat  revolt  that  coin- 
cided with  It.  But  Murphy's  Uw  Is  really 
hurting  Johnson  more  at  this  moment  than 
It  hurt  scrappy  Harry  la  his  1»48  fight  with 
Tom  Dewey. 

For  Mr.  Johnson  Is  not  only  In  trouble  with 
the  pullout-of -Vietnam  left,  he  U  also  faced 
with  grumbUng  in  the  ranks  ot  organized 
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labor.  He  might  count  himself  lucky  that 
Mike  QulU  called  his  New  York  City  transit 
strike  against  a  nominal  Republican,  Mayor 
John  Lindsay.  But.  In  the  long  perspective, 
the  New  York  labor  troubles  must  recoil  on 
Mr.  Johnson.  Mike  QulU's  behavior  has  pre- 
sented such  a  picture  of  labor  arrogance  to 
the  whole  country  that  poor  George  Meany, 
the  honest  and  eminently  patriotic  head  of 
the  APL-CIO,  has  UtUe  chance  of  getting  a 
vote  for  repeal  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  sec- 
tion 14(b)  In  this  session  of  the  Senate. 

Unable  to  get  their  way  on  the  symbolic 
Issue  of  the  State  rlght-to-work  legislation 
that  Is  protected  by  14(b),  the  labor  boys, 
even  those  who  follow  Meany  In  supporting 
Johnson  on  Vietnam,  are  not  very  likely  to 
deliver  for  Johnson  candidates  In  some  of 
the  tougher  election  contests  next  fall 

Thus  Murphy's  law.  In  the  absence  of  a 
magical  peace.  Is  working  for  the  Republi- 
cans. Murphy's  law  makes  the  Republican 
worries  about  their  own  Internal  liberal- 
conservative  spilt  seem  somewhat  misplaced 
Given  enough  trouble  with  the  campus  beat- 
niks and  the  Instigators  of  Watts-type  riots 
the  Democrats  of  California  may  very  well 
toss  the  office  of  Governor  of  California  into 
the  waiting  hands  of  Conservative  Ronald 
Reagan.  Given  the  same  type  of  trouble  In 
nilnole,  the  Democrats  of  that  State  might 
let  moderate  Republican  Charles  Percy  be- 
^me  Senator.  It  would  Just  be  a  matter  of 
the  Ins  throwing  the  game  to  the  outs 

So  cheer  up.  Ray  Bliss.  You  may  not  even 
need  any  money  to  become  a  miracle  man 


The  Greatest  Blessing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  Late  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonner 

SPEECH 
,  or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  Congress  was  adjourned,  one  of 
our  most  esteemed  and  dedicated  col- 
leagToes^  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  of 
North  Carolina,  passed  away.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  his  death  and  to  realize 
that  Congressman  Bonner  would  not  be 
with  us  any  longer.  We  shall  mls.s  him— 
I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

Herbert  C.  Bonner  served  In  the  Con- 
gress for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Con- 
gressman Bonner  was  a  great  American. 
He  served  his  country  well;  he  served  his 
beloved  State  of  North  Carolina  well,  and 
he  served  his  district  well  and  long  and 
faithfully.  As  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marines,  he  was  known 
nationally  as  the  father  of  the  nuclear- 
powered  ship  Savannah,  and  for  other 
work  directed  •  toward  modernlng  our 
merchant^arine  fleet. 

I  knew  Herbert  C.  Bonner  as  a  dedi- 
cated American,  an  able  coUeague  and 
a  man  devoted  to  principle.  He  had  a 
keen  grasp  of  the  responsibilities  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  he  responded  to  those 
responslbUlUes. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  In  the  Con- 
gress and  most  difficult  to  replace  His 
legacy  of  service  will  live  for  untold  gen- 
eraUons  as  a  monument  to  his  dedica- 
tion. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Bonner  and  other 
members  of  his  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy In  their  irreplaceable  loss. 


Tuesday.  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  north- 
east Arkansas  and  the  Nation  have  lost 
one  of  Its  builders.  H.  C.  Knappenberger 
of  Blythevllle  has  passed  on,  but  the  great 
work  that  he  has  done  In  Mississippi 
County  and  for  the  rural  electrification 
program  in  the  Nation  continues. 

The  January  11  Issue  of  the  Blythevllle 
Courier-News,  In  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Greatest  Blessing, '  comments  on 
the  good  that  this  fine  man  did  for  his 
neighbors  and  for  his  country.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  this  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members. 

My  friend  Knapp — as  we  called 
him— was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  rural 
electric  systems  In  this  Nation,  and  when 
the  history  of  this  great  development  is 
finaUy  written,  the  name  of  H.  C.  Knap- 
penberger wUl  figure  prominently  In  its 
chronicles. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

The  Greatest  Bussing 
Last  week's  death  of  H.  C.  Knappenberger 
brought  to  mind  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  by  that  organization  Bir.  Knap- 
penberger was  closely  Identified  with  until 
the  past  few  years — Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Today,  it  U  more  difficult  to 
appreciate  REA  Just  as  tomorrow  such  1966 
marvels  at  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
and  commercial  Jet  air  travel  will  be  prosaic 
as  man  reaches  for  the  moon  and  great  new 
Ideas. 

One  man,  who  was  raised  on  a  farm  In  this 
area,  even  today  calls  REA  "the  greatest 
tmng  that  ever  happened  to  rural  America." 
Of  course,  he  may  be  prejudiced,  because 
it  may  have  been  his  particular  chore  to 
pump  water  for  the  stock  (by  hand)  during 
those  pre-REA  years.  Unless  there  is  an 
outage  (and  these  are  rare)  few  of  us  real- 
ize the  many  Jobs  done  by  electricity.  Most 
of  those  were  done  by  hand. 

Since  labor  on  the  farm  was  and  Is  more 
arduous  than  It  Is  in  town,  the  absence  ot 
an  auxiliary  power  force  such  as  electricity 
made  life  on  the  farm  at  times  almost  un- 
bearable. In  reference  to  this  area  REA 
must  rank  with  drainage  as  the  greatest 
thing  that  happened  to  the  farm  family. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  without  drainage 
many  farms  could  not  have  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  REA. 

You  must  Imagine  the  physical  difficulties 
of  preelectrlclty  farm  days  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate REA.  "At  nights  In  the  summer  " 
one  ex-farm  boy  recalls,  "I'd  He  In  bed  In 
one  spot  until  the  perspiration  from  my  back 
had  soaked  the  sheet.  Then  Td  turn.  The 
evaporation  of  the  perspiration  would  give 
me  a  few  minutes  of  coolness  and  In  between 
turns  I'd  get  a  little  sleep."  The  cream 
separator  was  turned  by  hand,  the  house- 
wife cooked  and  kept  house  without  even 
the  simplest  electrical  help  •  •  •  and  this 
included  washing  clothes  for  the  men-folks 
who  were  slogging  around  in  that  buckshot 
soil. 

REA  here  was  formed  In  1936  when  147 
farmers  asked  for  the  power  to  serve  Niunber 
Nine,  Oosnell  (then,  an  out-country  com- 
mimlty),  40  &  8.  Promised  Land,  New  Ub- 
erty.  Half  Moon.  Manila  and  LeachvlUe.  Ear- 
lier in  1936,  Arkansas-Missouri  Power  Co. 
biUlt  an  8-mlle  line  to  make  power  available 
to  48  rural  homes,  but  for  depression -ridden 
public  utilities,  the  risk  would  not  warrant 
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the  financial  investment  (all  of  It  borrowed 
probably)  necessary  to  extend  electricity  to 
the  wilderness  which  was  northeast  Arkansas 
and  southeast  Missouri  at  that  time. 

REA  was  not  organized  until  August  of 
1938.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Knappen- 
berger was  elected  president. 

Late  In  1939.  REA  electricians  began  mak- 
ing connections  to  farm  homes  west  of 
Blythevllle.  By  mld-1940,  nearly  1,000  fami- 
lies lived  in  homes  which  were  supplied  by 
electricity.  You  might  say  the  Mississippi 
County  farmer  was  getting  ready  to  Join 
the  rest  of  America.  He  was  about  to  enjoy 
a  few  creature  comforts,  after  years  in  the 
mud  and  wilderness,  humorous  but  damnably 
uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  backyard 
privy. 

Many  farmers  had  already  purchased  elec- 
trical appliances.  The  greatest  use  the 
farmers  of  Mississippi  County  wlU  make  of 
^electric  power  will  be  In  the  running  of 
pressure  pumps  to  supply  water  for  the 
household  and  for  watering  stock.  Many  had 
purchased  electric  washing  machines,  elec- 
tric ranges,  radios,  and  electric  refrigerators 
Several  farmers  already  had  Installed  com- 
plete system  of  water  works  and  modem 
plumbing. 

AU  this,  you  understand,  even  before  the 
first  kilowatt  lead  westward  toward  Dell  and 
the  cooperative's  first  substation  near  the 
McDearman  farm. 

Mr.  Knappenberger  and  those  other  REA 
pioneers  brought  a  great  gift  to  the  rural 
family  of  the  1930'8.  Not  one  perron  who 
was  old  enough  at  the  time  to  recall  these 
pre-REA  days  on  the  farm  aroiind  here  ever 
will  forget  the  advent  of  electricity  to  their 
home. 

It  had  a  profotmd  effect  on  the  people, 
their  self-respect  and  on  the  economy  of  this 
region — and  on  Blythevllle  in  particular. 

It  is  another  example  of  pec^le  helping 
themselves  by  helping  others. 


I  Am  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 
Mr.  BROCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently moved  by  a  statement  entitled  "I 
Am  the  Nation,"  which  was  published  by 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  and  im- 
der  unanimous  consent  ask  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  Am  thk  Nation 
I  was  bom  on  July  4,  1776,  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  Is  my  birth  certifi- 
cate.   The  bloodUnes  of  the  world  run  in  my 
veins,  because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  op- 
pressed.    I  am  many  things,  and  many  peo- 
ple.   I  am  the  Nation. 

I  am  195  million  living  souls — and  the 
ghost  ot  mllUons  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale  and  Paul  Revere.  I 
Wood  at  Lexington  and  fired  the  shot  heard 
around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  Patrick  Henry.  I  am  John  Paul 
Jones,  the  Green  Moimtaln  Boys,  and  Davy 
Crockett.  I  am  Lee  and  Grant  and  Abe  Un- 
coln. 

I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  and 
Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom  caUed  I  an- 
swered and  stayed  until  It  was  over,  over 
there.  I  left  my  heroic  dead  In  Flanders 
Fields,  on  the  rock  ot  Corregldor,  on  the 
bleak  slc^>es  of  Korea,  and  In  the  steaming 
Jungle  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheatlands 
ot  Kansas,  and  the  granite  hills  of  Vermont, 
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I  am  the  coelflelda  of  the  Virgin!*!*  and  Penn- 
■ylTanla.  the  fertile  Undj  of  the  Weat.  th« 
Golden  Gate,  and  the  Grand  Canyon.  I  am 
Independence  Hall,  tb«  Monitor  and  tb« 
Merrimac. 

I  am  Wg.  I  sprawl  from  the  AUanUc  to 
the  Pacific:  my  arms  reach  out  to  embrace 
Alaska  and  Hawaii;  3  million  square  mllea 
throbbing  with  Indxiatry  I  am  more  than  S 
million  farma.  I  am  forest,  field,  mountain, 
and  desert.  I  am  quiet  Tillages — and  cltiea 
that  never  sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Pranklln 
walking  down  the  streets  of  Philadelphia 
with  his  breadloaf  under  his  arm.  You  can 
see  Betay  Ross  with  her  needle  You  can  see 
the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  he«kr  the  strains 
of  "Auid  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar  tuma. 

I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  world's  series.  I 
am  130.000  schools  and  colleges,  and  330.000 
churches  where  my  people  worship  God  aa 
they  think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  In  a 
box.  the  roar  of  a  crowd  In  a  stadium,  and 
the  voice  of  a  choir  in  a  cathedral.  I  am  an 
•dltortal  In  a  newspaper  and  a  letter  to  a 
Congresaman. 

I  am  Ell  Whitney.  Albert  Einstein,  and 
Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace  Xireeley.  Will 
Rogers,  and  the  Wright  brothers.  I  am 
George  Washington  Carver.  Daniel  Webeter. 
and  Jonas  Salk. 

I  am  Longfellow.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Walt  Whitman,  and  Thomas  Paine. 

Yes;  I  am  the  Nation,  and  these  are  the 
ttilncs  that  I  am.  I  was  conceived  In  free- 
dom and.  God  willing.  In  freedom  I  wlU  spend 
tlM  rest  of  my  days. 

■fay  I  poeseaa  always  the  integrity,  the 
courage,  and  the  strength  to  keep  myself  un- 
ahackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and 
a  beacon  of  hope  to  the  world. 

Thla  la  my  wiah.  my  goal,  my  prayer  In 
thla  jtt  at  19M— 100  year*  after  I  was  bom. 


Mr.  Johatoa  Saddedy  Foand  HU  Voice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    mW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  IS.  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  In  the  Rec- 
OM,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Saturday, 
January  15,  which  points  up  very  weU 
the  very  strange  behavior  of  the  Presi- 
dent diirlng  the  recent  crippling.  Illegal 
transit  strike  In  New  York  City. 
Pounca,  TH«  LJ J.  Wat 

Through  aU  the  13  days  that  New  York 
wma  crippled  by  a  transit  strike  called  in 
defiance  of  law  and  court  order  President 
Johnson  had  not  a  word  of  condemnation  for 
the  union  leaders  responsible  for  thla  exer- 
cUe  In  economic  blacknoall  of  a  city.  Now 
that  the  atege  baa  been  Ufted  with  a  cosUy 
•ettlement.  Mr.  Johnaon  suddenly  finds  hla 
vo(ce.  and  censures  New  York  for  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  Its  freedom. 

The  President  U  quite  right  In  sUUng  that 
tlie  peace  terms  breach  hU  anU-lnfUtloa 
guldeUnea.  Aa  we  obaerved  in  these  columna 
yeaterday,  none  of  the  adroit  argximents  ad- 
vanced In  support  of  the  pact  by  Dr.  Nathan 
P.  Pelnalnger.  chairman  of  Mayor  Undsay's 
special  mediation  board,  eould  make  It  Qt  In- 
side even  an  elasUc  InterpretaUon  of  the 
guidelines.  It  was  a  compromise  accommoda- 
tton  made  under  duress;  and  only  the  mayors' 
leaolve  not  to  "capitulate  before  the  lawleaa 
demands  of  a  single  power-group"  pcevanted 
outright  •urraodar. 


If  Mr.  Johnson  had  seriously  wanted  to  act 
against  an  Inflationary  settlement,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  to  do  so.  On  any  1  of 
the  13  days  he  could  have  denounced  the 
atrlke  as  a  threat  to  the  national  interest — 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Cotm- 
cil  of  Economic  Adrisera,  Gardner  Ackley. 
now  acknowledge*  It  was — and  he  could  have 
supported  Mr.  Undaay  in  the  mayor's  un- 
heeded call  for  arbitration,  factfinding  or  a 
retroactive  contract  extension.  But  the 
President  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

Such  help  from  Mr.  Johnson  would  have 
been  doubly  meaningful  In  the  light  of  at- 
tempts by  some  elements  In  the  old-time 
Democratic-labor  cabal  In  this  city  to  exploit 
the  strike  as  an  Instrument  for  humiliating 
the  new  Republican-fusion  Mayor,  thus  hop- 
ing to  kill  hU  future  political  career. 

Now  that  Mr.  Lindsay  and  the  city  have 
survived  the  strike  the  President  contributes 
his  need  toward  discrediting  the  settlement. 
The  blatantly  political  character  of  hU  com- 
ment is  underscored  by  the  continued  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  criticism  of  the  Transport 
Workers  Union  for  lu  coercion  of  the  com- 
munity. He  declares  himself  "quite  dis- 
turbed that  essential  services  could  be 
paralysed  for  so  long~;  but  there  Is  not  a  hint 
of  who  Is  to  blame.  Not  a  word  about  fiout- 
ing  the  law  and  the  courts,  not  a  syllable 
about  the  damage  to  the  moral  and  Judicial 
structure  of  this,  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States. 

The  President's  remarks  provide  a  dis- 
couraging setting  for  the  recommendations 
he  has  promised  to  send  to  Congress  to 
protect  the  public  interest  against  such 
strikes.  Reports  from  Washington  indicate 
that  his  state  of  the  Union  pledge  of  tighter 
strike  curbs  was  toned  down  before  delivery 
in  response  to  objections  voiced  by  George 
Meany.  If  even  the  promise  must  be  diluted 
before  it  geU  to  Capitol  Hill,  what  real  hope 
Is  there  In  this  administration  for  effective 
protection  for  the  public  against  pubUc-serv- 
ice  strikes? 


The  Late  Honorable  Jobs  Taber 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TZNNKSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  John  Taber.  a  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  the  Congress, 
passed  away  while  Congress  stood  In  ad- 
Jourrunent.  It  is  my  purpose  today  to 
pay  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  John  Taber  whose  courage 
and  adherence  to  principle  stand  unsur- 
passed In  the  Congress. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress — the 
80th  Congress— John  Taber  was  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  admired  him  then 
and  later  served  with  Congressman  Taber 
as  a  member  of  this  committee.  My  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Congressman 
Taber  continued  to  grow.  We  disagreed 
at  times  but  in  disagreement  I  never 
failed  to  respect  my  colleag-ie. 

He  stood  forthrlghUy  for  what  he  be- 
lieved—and he  believed  In  the  poslUons 
he  took.  Congressman  Taber  stood  for 
fiscal  responsibility  and  he  espoused  what 
he  consider  to  be  sound  budgetary  prin- 
ciples. 

He  was  a  colleague  for  whom  all  of 
aa  who  aerred  with  him  had  the  hlghort 


regard.  His  integrity  was  of  the  highest 
degree  and  his  devotion  to  his  district, 
to  his  State  and  to  the  Nation  was  ab- 
solute. 

John  Taber  was  a  dedicated  American, 
a  jjatriot,  a  servant  of  the  people,  a 
friend,  and  a  devoted  believer  in  this 
great  institution,  the  Congress. 

He  served  long  and  he  serred  well,  and 
was  a  stalwart  citizen. 


January  18,  1966 
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Democrats'  Campaign  Fand  Reports 
I  Piuzlinc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, January  16,  Mr.  Walter  Pincus.  sUff 
writer  for  the  Washington  Star."  pre- 
sented an  article  which  I  am  sure  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Record.  His  column  "Democrats'  Cam- 
paign Fund  Reports  Puzzling."  discusses 
a  situation  regarding  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund  reports  which  prompted 
the  President  to  make  recommendations 
on  how  the  reports  should  be  handled  in 
the  future.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  the  oversights  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Pincus  do  present  a  most  puzzling  situa- 
tion.   His  column  follows: 

DmocaATS'   Campaion   Puhd  Rkfobts 

PUZZUNO 

(By  Walter  Pincua) 

The  Democrats  are  using  previously  un- 
reported funds — some  of  which  came  In  as 
loans,  some  as  cash  donations — to  pay  off 
bills  from  the  1964  presidential  campaign. 

As  a  result.  Democratic  committee  re- 
poru  filed  pursuant  to  Federal  law  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  show  inconsistent  entries. 

Paradoxically,  such  entries  in  reports  from 
President  Johnson's  own  party  highlight  the 
need  for  "strong  teeth  and  severe  penalties 
to  the  requirement  of  full  disclosure  of  con- 
tributions" that  the  Chief  ExecuUve  men- 
tioned Wednesday  during  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  in  declaring  hU  decision  to 
seek  campaign  fund  leglslaUon  reform. 

The  President's  Club — the  fund  raising  or- 
ganlzaUon  supported  by  DemocraUc  donors 
of  Sl.OOO  or  more — reported  1968  receipts 
totaling  •378.244.  The  club  ended  1964.  lu 
first  reporUng  year,  with  a  surplus  of  some 
•3  000.  giving  it  »381.000  in  reported  1965 
receipts. 

However,  the  club's  196S  yearend  filing 
itemized  disbursements  adding  up  to  •gsg.- 
338.75  for  the  entire  13  months,  with  almoat 
•870.000  of  that  amount  being  spent  be- 
tween September  1  and  September  16  last 
year. 

Democratic  officials  were  unable  last  week 
to  explain  how  the  President's  Club  report 
could  show  paymanu  azceedlng  receipts  bv 
•560.000.  K         / 

However,  a  former  party  aid  disclosed 
that  large  amounu  of  cash  which  the  club 
r«:elved  during  the  1964  Johnson-Humphrey 
campaign  were  not  reported  officially  aa 
being  received. 

During  the  1964  campaign,  Democratlo 
workers  In  Washington  were  given  per  diero 
payments  of  tao  a  day  before  taking  trips 
'ouuide  the  city.  In  almost  every  case,  such 
advance  funds  were  paid  In  cash.  Even 
White  HouM  staff  mambars  ware  raliabursad 


In  cash  by  the  Democratlo  National  Com- 
mKtee  for  campaign  travel  with  the  Presi- 
dent last  year. 

Most  of  the  excess  President's  Club  pay- 
ments went  to  pnnters.  ad  agenclee.  and 
Washington  hotels  to  satisfy  bUls  run  up 
during  the  campaign  year. 

SECOND  atrCH   RKPORT  ' 

The  Presidents  Club  filing  marks  the 
aeoond  time  a  Democratic  gfroup  reported 
■pending  far  in  excess  of  the  fimds  it  said 
It  had  collected.  In  its  second-quarter  filing 
In  1965.  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
reported  It  paid  out  over  •900.000  more  than 
It  previously  had  reported  receiving. 
Though  officials  at  the  time  said  this  repre- 
sented a  "deficit."  the  amounts  involved  were 
payments  made  rather  than  bills  still  remain- 
ing to  be  satisfied. 

Several  other  types  of  discrepancies 
marked  the  most  recent  Democratic  filings. 

Another  fundralsing  group — the  Jobnson- 
Hiunphrey  committee — closed  out  its  activ- 
ities last  November  17.  according  to  its  filing 
with  the  HouRe  Clerk.  On  that  day  it  re- 
ported transfering  •8,000  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee. 

That  committee's  report,  however,  fails  to 
record  receipt  of  the  »8.000  In  November  "■ 
December,  although  both  committees  were 
operated  out  of  the  office  of  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  Treasurer  Richard  Maguire. 
Magulre  recently  resigned  his  poet  to  enter 
private  law  pracitce. 

In  a  simUar  transaction,  the  Democratic 
National  Conmilttee  reported  It  transferred 
•6,524.69  on  December  1  to  the  Preeident's 
Club. 

The  President's  Club.  In  turn,  reported  on 

December   1    it   received   exactly  JSOO   less 

•6.024  29— from  "Salute  to  L3.J."  botised  at 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

What  happened  to  the  •500  and  where 
"Salute  to  L.BJ."  fits  into  the  fundralsing 
picture  remain  unanswered. 

Such  transactions,  however,  are  seen  as 
Ulustratlng  the  need  for  another  of  the  Presi- 
dent's campaign  reform  proposals — action 
"to  prohibit  the  endless  proliferation  of  com- 
mittees" which  obscure  the  handling  of  cam- 
..  palgn  funds. 

Another  inconsistency  within  the  recent 
Democratic  report  involves  the  date  of  al- 
leged payments.  The  President's  Club  re- 
port listed  a  September  14  payment  of  $13,480 
to  Volpe  Construction  Co..  Washington.  D.C., 
which  built  the  stage  and  platform  at  the 
Democrats'  January  1966  Inaugiwal  gala  in 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Armory.  But  a 
Volpe  official  said  last  week  the  check  was 
received  in  June  rather  thaa  September. 

Similarly,  Turnpike  Press  of  Annandale 
Va.,  which  produced  a  series  of  campaign 
flyera  for  the  Democrats,  received  a  •5.807.04 
check  in  July  rather  than  September,  as  the 
Democrats  reported. 

By  postponing  the  reporting  date  of  pay- 
ments, the  Democrats  can  attempt  to  keep 
their  publicly  filed  figures  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures balanced  and  thus  give  the  Im- 
pression of  solvency  at  all  times. 

Another  entry  which  has  puzzled  Inquirers 
llste  a  payment  late  In  November  of  ^2  407  aa 
"reUnbursement  of  expensee"  to  a  former  em- 
ployee of  the  White  House  travel  section. 

This  now  retired,  longtime  clvU  service 
employee  said  last  week  he  could  not  recaU 
ever  having  received  any  funds  or  checks 
from  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
He  said,  however,  the  committee  called  him 
last  fall  and  asked  him  hU  home  address 
which  was  part  of  the  report  fUed. 

There  has  been  no  official  explanation  as 
to  why,  almost  a  year  after  the  campaign 
the  Democrate  decided  to  pay  off  several  at 
their  largest  outstanding  debts  and  report 
those  paymenU  as  part  of  the  Preeident's 
Club  filing.  Recent  sborlee  have  referred  to 
an  alleged  •l.T  million  party  deficit 
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The  recent  filings  would  Indicate  the  party 
still  has  unrecorded  financial  resources  avaU- 
able  to  meet  Its  financial  needs. 

One  Democratic  aid  last  week  mggested 
President  Johnson,  faced  with  the  need  to 
replace  retiring  treasurer,  Magulre.  had  taken 
new  interest  In  the  party's  finances.  It  also 
was  specxilated  that  criticism  ot  the  Demo- 
crats' •IS.OOO  a  page  ad  book  to  raise  funds 
for  this  year's  congressional  elections  had 
stirred  Johnson  to  action. 


Wbo  Gets  College  Scbolarthips 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  enactment  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965,  I  have  had  many  Inquiries 
from  constituents  with  regard  to  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  a  college  schol- 
arship. I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  col- 
leagues have  had  the  same  experience. 
The  following  articles  by  Sylvia  Porter 
entitled  '"Who  Gets  CoUege  Scholar- 
ships?" answer  many  of  the  questions 
that  perplex  prospective  college  students 
and  for  which  answers  are  difQcult  to 
find.  I  am  inserting  this  material  in  the 
Record  witlj  the  hope  that  our  colleagues 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  wQl  find  It  helpful. 

Who  Gets  College  Scholarships 
(By  SylvU  Porter) 
What  doee  it  take  to  get  a  cc^lege  scholar- 
ship? How  needy  must  a  stiident's  family 
be?  What  factors,  in  adaition  to  academic 
standing,  improve  a  student's  chances  for  a 
scholarship  today? 

ThU  year  one-tenth  of  UJ3.  college  stu- 
dents— about  500.000 — are  receiving  more 
than  ^200  million  in  scholarshipe  to  help 
finance  their  higher  education.  At  a  limited 
but  growing  number  of  colleges  more  than 
half  of  the  student  body  Is  getting  some  type 
of  financial  assistance.  Beginning  next  fall, 
another  140.000  needy  students  will  go  to 
college  with  the  help  of  an  additional  958 
million  of  Federal  scholtu-ships  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Today  college  scholarships  are  multiplying 
as  unprecedented  numbers  of  student*  from 
middle-  and  lower-Income  famUles  continue 
their  education  beyond  high  school.  At  the 
same  time  millions  of  American  famlllee  In 
all  but  the  highest  Income  brackets  are 
straining  imder  the  huge  cost  of  sending 
their  children  to  college. 

COSTS    SOAR 

During  the  past  three  decades  coUege  costs 
have  quintupled,  and  during  the  coming  10 
years  costs  are  slated  to  rise  another  50  per- 
cent. Clearly  the  competition  for  scholar- 
ships will  become  even  more  fierce  than  It  la 
today. 

Generally  speaking,  a  high  school  student 
today  must  graduate  with  at  least  a  B 
average  and  rank  at  least  In  the  top  half  of 
his  class  simply  to  get  Into  a  good  4-ye&r 
college.  The  requirements  are  understand- 
ably tougher  for  scholarships.  While  a 
growing  total  of  colleges  will  admit  highly 
qualified  students  regardless  of  financial 
means  and  automatically  extend  scholarship 
aid  if  necessary,  the  tendency  at  these  more 
affluent  colleges  also  Is  to  select  strictly  from 


the  top  25  percent  of  high  school  classes  and 
to  demand  at  least  a  B-pl\is  average. 

But  glittering  grades  are  not  the  sole  yard- 
stick for  college  admission  or  for  winning  a 
scholarship.  Even  without  a  superior  aca- 
demic record  these  other  factors  can  help 
tremendously  toward  a  scholarship:  a  stu- 
dent's outstanding  personality,  a  demon- 
strated capacity  for  leadership,  an  unusual  or 
special  talent  (say  In  music,  art,  sports,  for- 
eign Languages ) . 

Special  consideration  is  given  too  to  candi- 
dates who  have  overcome  a  severe  handicap 
or  misfortune  during  their  lives. 

How  needy  must  the  student's  family  be? 

"needy"    EXPLAINED 

The  gifted  child  of  the  very  needy  (In 
the  •3,000-«4.000  or  less  annual  Income 
range)  has  the  best  chances  for  moet  schol- 
arships. The  new  Federal  scholarships  are 
reserved  exclusively  for  those  who  couldn't 
otherwise  attend  college. 

But  a  rising  sum  of  aid  Is  also  now  avail- 
able to  students  whose  family  Income  Is  as 
high  as  •15.000  a  year — if  the  family  has 
other  children  to  support  at  home  or  In  col- 
lege at  the  same  time,  if  the  family  has 
other  burdensome  expenses,  or  If  coUege 
costs  are  especially  high  at  the  Institution 
the  child  wishes  to  attend. 

For  instance,  a  family  with  four  children 
to  su^jport  on  a  yearly  Income  of  •5,000  la 
considered  by  today's  colleges  as  in  greater 
need — In  terms  of  eligibility  for  a  scholar- 
Bblp — than  a  family  with  one  child  and  an 
Income  of  •3,000.  Even  the  •15,000-a-year 
family  may  be  considered  "needy" — if  there 
are  five  children  to  suppwrt  and  if  the  col- 
lege  charges   •2.000-$3,000   or   more   a  year. 

While  less  needy  students  and  their  fami- 
lies are  expected  to  contribute  substantial 
shores  of  their  earnings,  savings,  and  assets 
toward  college  costs,  a  family's  total  finan- 
cial picture  is  now  taken  into  accotmt — and 
the  amount  the  family  is  expected  to  pay 
Is  measured  by  what  it  can  reasonably  af- 
ford. Today's  student  financial  aid  Is  de- 
signed to  fill  the  gap  between  that  sum  and 
total  college  costs. 

HOW  COLLEGE  COSTS   AND   FINANCIAL   NEEDS 
ARE   CALCULATED 

Let's  say  your  teenage  son  has  superior 
academic  qualificaUons  that  would  put  him 
In  the  running  for  a  coUege  scholarship. 
Let's  also  say  that,  while  your  famUy  Income 
is  a  relatively  affluent  •10.000.  you  have  three 
other  children,  your  savings  are  next  to  zero 
and  you  can't  see  how  you  can  squeeze  out 
an  extra  *2,000  a  year  for  your  son's  coUege 
educaUon.  *^ould  a  coUege  consider  you 
"needy"  enough  for  your  son  to  win  a  schol- 
arship? 

This  Is  typical  of  the  quandary  facing 
many  middle-Income  American  famlllea  as 
record  nxunber  of  their  children  head  into 
coUege.  The  answers  are  important  to  stu- 
dente  and  parents — because  a  college  degree 
Is  becoming  a  minimum  requirement  for 
many  Jobs. 

Scholarshlpa  are  generally  awarded  to 
highly  quaUfled.  B-or-better  students  whose 
families  have  limited  financial  means.  The 
average  scholarship  Is  about  •400  a  year,  but 
it  may  range  up  to  •1,500  or  more — accord- 
ing to  the  individual  student's  need  and  the 
actual  anticipated  total  college  costs. 

How  are  total  coeta  and  family  need  fig- 
ured today? 

Here  are  basic  guidelines  Just  published 
by  the  college  scholarship  service,  a  non- 
profit service  of  the  coUege  entrance  examl- 
nation  board"  in  Princeton  which  helps 
nearly  700  major  institutions  offering  schol- 
arship funds  among  students. 

In  calculating  total  ooUege  cost,  the  CSS 
includes  not  only  ttiitlon  and  fees,  but  also 
room,  board,  transportation,  clothing,  books, 
■pending  money. 
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la  cal<nil«Un«  fkmUy  need.  It  Ukea  these 
major  (actors  into  account:  Family  Income, 
ntimber  of  other  children  to  support,  the 
breadwinner's  age  and  retirement  plana,  un- 
usual financial  burdens  such  as  other  chil- 
dren tn  college  at  the  same  time,  an 
expensive  Ulneaa.  whether  the  wife  worka, 
■Ize  of  debts.  , 

The  CSS  also  weighs  totAl  family  assets — 
cash  sarlngs.  equity  In  the  home,  secuntlea 
owned,  etc. — end  applies  a  share  of  this  total 
to  the  amount  a  family  can  reasonably  af- 
ford to  contribute.  Ttils  share.  thoMgh.  la 
comparatively  small — less  than  10  percent — 
and  assets  up  to  ^7.000  are  not  counted.  If 
the  family  head  is  over  55  years  old.  even 
higher  sums  are  disregarded. 

The  scholar^lp  seeker  himself  U  expected 
to  contribute  about  35  percent  of  his  total 
college  coats. 

Typically,  the  student's  contrlbuUoa 
might  Include  30  percent  of  his  accumulated 
savings  each  year  that  he  U  In  college,  about 
•300  In  summer  earnings  each  year  (Includ- 
ing the  year  before  he  enters  college),  plus 
about  tSOO  In  earning  from  a  part-time  Job 
at  school. 

Assuming  your  aaaeU  are  limited  and  as- 
suming you  have  no  unusual  financial  bur- 
dens, here  is  what  the  CSS  suggests  you  can 
Afford  to  contribute  annually  toward  one 
child's  college  expenses  at  various  income 
levels  and  with  varlou*  number*  oX  other 
dependent  children: 

iVitmber  of  other  dependent  chiUlren 


N«M 

One 

Two 

Three 

Belore-tai  Income: 
16.000 

1.000 

um 

X170 

•.•« 

I.HO 

nio 

780 
1.330 
UWO 
31 100 

a.  010 

nao 

iSO 
0» 

i.no 

2.M> 

MOO 

780 

$7.000 

••.000 

•11.000 

1  i^ 

•13.000 

1  030 

•14.000 

2,170 

>  No  eootribatkai. 

These  are  Just  yo«r  "suggested"  contribu- 
tions. They  by  no  means  bind  any  college  to 
proTlde  the  balance  of  the  coeu.  But  they 
do  give  you  a  general  indlcaUon  of  what 
financial  efforts  are  expected  today  trovi  the 
■tudent  and  his  family. 

Tbey  also  Indicate  what  many  colleges  ex- 
pect to  provide  through  scholarships,  loans, 
and  stiident  }oba. 

ROW  TO  exr  a  scholassbi^^ 
Assuming  you.  a  prospective  college  stu- 
dent, are  qualified  and  assuming  your  family 
!•  financially  needy,  how  do  you  go  about 
(•ttlng  a  college  scholarship?  Today  more 
than  SOO.OOO  coUege  scholarships  worth  more 
than  (300  million  are  available  to  students 
the  Nation  over,  and  another  140.000  worth 
$68  million  will  be  available  to  exceptionally 
needy  students  entering  college  next  fall. 
But  competition  Is  stiff  and  if  a  scholarship 
Is  a  financial  neceeslty  for  you.  It's  vitally  im- 
portant that  you  take  the  right  steps  In  the 
right  direction — now.  Here,  from  a  recent 
guide  on  "How  To  Oet  College  Scholarships.* 
by  Oene  B.  Hawes  and  other  authorities  on 
student  OnanctaJ  aid,  are  10  basic  rules  for 
the  scholarship  seeker: 

(1)  Decide  on  tHree  or  four  colleges  you 
mli^t  want  to  attend,  without  regard  to 
coat,  and  for  which  you  would  qualify  aca- 
demlcaUy.  U  they're  all  high-cost  colleges. 
•dd  at  least  one  lower  cost  institution  to  the 
list.  Scholarships  at  lower  cost  oolleges  tend 
to  be  leas  competitlT*  than  those  at  the 
"preatlge"   collegea. 

(3)  Request  application  forms  for  admis- 
sion and  for  financial  assistance  from  each 
Institution  and  ask  for  details  on  scholar- 
ships from  each.  CoUegCs  and  unlversiuee 
tbemaelTea  are  the  biggest  scholarship 
■ources  today,  and  they  administer  many  of 
the  oonunivenlty  fund*,  private  and  Federal, 


as  well.    A  requeet  for  financial  aid  will  not 
affect  your  chances  for  admission. 

(3)  Explore  "outside"  sources  o<  scholar- 
ships: One  at  the  biggest — and  mo*t  oosn- 
petltlve — the  National  Merit  Scholarship 
program,  for  which  most  high  school  Juniors 
routinely  take  qualifying  teats.  Also  ex- 
plore scholarships  that  may  be  offered  by  lo- 
c*d  churches,  kxail  governments,  oorponk- 
tlons.  civic  groups. 

(4)  Ask  your  State  department  of  educa- 
tion (In  the  State  capital)  for  details  on 
Stat*  scholarships  and  other  forms  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid.  Find  out  whether  a 
State  scholarship  would  restrict  you  to  In- 
stitutions within  the  State — IX  this  mat- 
ters to  you. 

(5)  Be  sure  to  take  college  board  or  com- 
parable examinations  when  they  are  given 
at  your  high  school — or  if  they're  not.  find 
out  when  and  where  you  can  take  them. 
Results  of  these  exams  are  required  by  vir- 
tually all  colleges  today,  and  your  score  will 
be  a  major  factor  In  whether  you  win  a  achol- 
arshlp. 

(6)  If  the  colleges  to  which  you  apply 
require  It — and  nearly  700  do— get  a  "per- 
enls'  confidential  statement"  from  your  high 
school  counselor  or  from  the  college  scholar- 
ahlp  service  in  Princeton,  N.J.  Have  your 
parents  fill  It  out  well  before  your  college 
application  deadline.  This  questionnaire  on 
your  family's  financial  poeltlon — and  needs — 
goes  to  the  CSS.  The  CSS.  In- turn.  wlU  for- 
ward copies  c<  Its  evaluation  to  each  college 
you  designate. 

(7)  If  the  college  to  which  you  apply  does 
not  participate  In  the  college  scholarship 
service,  you  and  your  parents  will  have  to 
assess  your  financial  means  and  estimate 
your  aid  needs.  In  making  this  estimate, 
take  all  college  costs  Into  consideration — 
Including  transportation,  books.  Incidentals, 
etc. — and  also  consider  your  total  family 
resources.     Make  the  estimate  realistic. 

(8)  Make  sure  you  answer  every  question 
on  your  applications  and  send  every  required 
"supporting  document" — photographs,  tran- 
soiptt.  etc.     Don't  be  careless. 

(9)  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  part 
of  the  application  asking  why  you  want  to 
go  to  coUege  and  what  you  expect  to  get  out 
of  It.  It  appears  on  almost  every  applica- 
tion and  the  c«re  you  take  In  answering 
could  be  the  key  to  your  acceptance.  Be  brief 
and  neither  exaggerate  nor  underplay  your 
statement. 

(10)  Apply  early — preferably  as  early  as 
the  month  of  Decem^>er,  If  you  are  a  senior. 
Sach  college  has  Its  own  application  dead- 
line and  this  you  should  beat  by  a  wide 
margin. 


A  Needed  Refonn  for  a  Better  Hoo^e 


BIXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  iTKw  Toax 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  all  of  our  colleagues  were  delighted 
that  President  Johnson  endorsed,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  «  4-7ear 
term  for  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  ever  since  1949  and  I  urged  It 
again  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Organization  of  the  Congress  last  year. 

Additional  support  now  comes  from 
Ruth  Montgomery  and  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  her  remarks 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 


December  16.  1965,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American: 

How  To  Btnu)  A  Brrm  Houbb 
(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

WASKrN«TON. — It  Is  sad  but  true  that 
imder  our  system  of  Government.,  the  second 
year  of  a  Congressman's  term  Is  devoted 
more  to  currying  his  constituent's  favor  than 
to  the  Nation's  business.  The  neceeslty  of 
getting  elected  every  3  years  keeps  him  run- 
ning scared. 

This  Is  a  poor  return  for  the  taxpayer 
on  the  •30.000  a  year,  plus  sUff  and  office  ex- 
penses, to  which  each  lawmaker  Is  entitled. 
Por  that  reason  many  Capitol-watchers.  In- 
cluding former  President  Elsenhower,  have 
become  convinced  that  Members  of  the  House 
should  serve  4-year  terms  Instead  of  2. 


The  Faith  of  Freemea — Grand  Cro^t  of 
the  Court  of  Honour,  Brother  J.  Edgar 
HooTef 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  Mrw  ToxK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  1965.  a  great  American,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  on  the  occasion  of  re- 
ceiving the  highest  honor  which  the  Su- 
preme Council,  33d  degree  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Freema- 
sonry, Southern  Jurisdiction,  United 
States  of  America,  can  bestow,  l!he  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Court  of  Honour,  made  a 
truly  outstanding  address  entitled  "The 
Faith  of  Free  Men."  I  believe  that  this 
speech  Is  a  message  of  such  Importance 
that  It  should  be  made  available  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  message  follows: 
Th«  Paith  or  PaiKifzir 

This  Is  the  proudest'  moment  of  my  45 
years'  membership  in  the  Masonic  Order. 
To  receive  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  is  an  honor  which  I  shaU  cherish 
always.  This  award  is  made  all  the  more 
meaningful  by  the  high  respect  which  Free- 
masonary  commands  In  the  minds  of  all 
who  have'  felt  Its  wholesome  Influence  and 
observed  Its  good  works. 

The  strong  virtues  of  the  Masonic  move- 
ment are  indelibly  etched  In  every  chapter 
of  our  Nations  history.  Masons  helped  to 
carve  our  country's  early  settlements  out 
of  a  hostile  wilderness  that  was  Colonial 
America.  They  added  vital  fuel  to  the  fires 
of  freedom  which  burned  so  Intensely  from 
Boston  to  Savannah  some  two  centuries 
ago.  They  stood  prominent  among  the  bold 
colonlsu  who  affixed  their  signatures  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  In  1776  and.  U 
years  later,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

George  Washington,  the  Father  of  our 
country,  was  a  Master  Mason — a  statesman 
of  greatest  courage  and  dedication  who  en- 
visioned America  as  a  land  where  men  of  all 
creeds  might  live  together  and  worship  to- 
gether In  freedom  under  God. 

The  brave  patriots  who  served  under  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge — and  their 
latter-day  counterparts  at  San  Juan  Hill, 
Belleau  Wood.  Corregldor.  the  Talu  Valley — 
made  grave  sacrifices  that  liberty  and  Justlc* 
might  prevail.    They  fought  then — as  Amerl- 
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cans  stand  prepared  to  fight  today— to  up- 
hold a  cause  which  draws  its  greatest  strength 
from  an  abiding  faith  In  man's  ability  to 
guide  his  own  desUny  with  the  help  of  God 
Today,  our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom 
Is  under  relentless  attack  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  the  Jungles  and  rice  fields  of 
southeast  Asia,  Americans  In  uniform  main- 
tain a  constant  vlgU  against  the  Communist 
hordes  of  a  modern-day  Genghis  Khan  to 
Whom  no  commodity  is  cheaper  than  human 

In  Europe  and  the  Near  East,  our  country-i 
patience  and  determination  are  constantly 
strained  by  the  taunts  and  provocations  of 
Iron  Curtain  slave  masters  who  talk  of  peace 
while  clandestinely  plotting  to  spread  their 
godless  creed  of  utopta-ln-chalns. 

Throughout  Central  and  South  America 
we  have  had  to  erect  guardpost*  of  freedom 
against  the  sinister  efforts  of  Communist 
henchmen  to  spread  the  malignant  cancer 
of  Marxism  across  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Not  only  have  we  seen  the  resuiu  of  their 
treachery  In  Cuba,  but  the  Dominican  Re- 
public could  be  a  Marxist  satellite  today 
were  It  not  for  the  fast  action  taken  by  a 
courageous  President  and  alert  Americans  to 
thwart  a  Communist  takeover  there  earlier 
this  year. 

Communism  Is  a  vast  International  con- 
spiracy which  today  dominates  one-third  of 
the  earth's  people.  Here.  In  our  own  country 
that  conspiracy  Is  represented  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  UBjV..  a  bold  and  defiant  band 
or  antl-Amerlcan  turncoats  whose  operations 
are  directed  and  controlled  by  the  Kremlin 
In  Moscow. 

■The  Communists  profess  to  be  a  legitimate 
political  organization.  This  Is  not  so. 
Actually,  the  party  constitutes  a  foreign  out- 
post on  Americas  shores.  Its  members— 
knowingly,  deliberately,  and  willingly— are 
active  tools  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Wltn»8.  for  example,  the  programs  which 
occupy  the  primary  attention  of  CommunUt 
Party  members  in  this  country:  withdrawal 
or  American  support  from  South  Vietnam- 
noninterference  with  Communist  terrorist^ 
m  Santo  Domingo;  appeasement  In  all  deal- 
ings with  members  of  the  Marxist  world 

The  Communists  speak  of  peace,  but  peace 
at  an  exorbitant  and  heart-rending  price— 
submission  to  Communist  domination.  Prom 
i?K^'*J'^°'  dealings  with  the  Stallns.  the 
Khrushchevs.  the  Brezhnevs,  the  Castroe.  the 
Mao  2)e-tungs.  this  bitter  lesson  has  been 
w^rtd     ^  ^^  freedom-loving  peoples  of  the 

«J«J;  *  ♦h*'°V°i'^  '^^^  country,  there  stlU 
mna^  the  legions  of  uninformed,  misin- 
formed, and  politically  naive  who  are  the 
non-Communist  dupes  and  fellow  travelers 
Whom   the  Communists  rely  upon   to  carry 

w.*'"«  "J'VLP''^'^''  '^^  ''"'■"l  domination 
We  find   these  dupes   m   shocking  abun- 

Oi^*'Hi'n'"t»!"«"'  °^  ^"'^  States  where 
S^  ^f  tL^'  Moscow-trained  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Communist  Party.  US  A    boasted 

^.^TTn^^J^*  '^"  ^'^^^  ^^^'«  are  "app^o^ 
mately  loO.OOO  Americans  within  the  i»rty'. 
influence.  About  10  percent  of  them,  he  said 
I^"-.  !f:P*y*"8  members.  The  remainder 
he  described  as  close  sympathizers 

These  sympathizers  Include  growing  num- 
ter~f^?P""*  People-because  the  major 
target  of  Communist  propaganda  and  exploi- 
tation m  the  Umted  States  today  U  the  Na- 
tion's youth. 

Standing  In  the  forefront  of  the  Commu- 
nist campaign  to  confuse  the  minds,  distort 
the   thinking   and   win   the  support  of  o,Ir 

Jr^  '^"'T  .•"  ^^'  ^^°*»  Clubs  of  Amer- 
n^^  illegitimate  spawn  conceived  by  the 
ConununUt  Party  and  nurtured  by  a  trusted 

w^^fn  »  y^"*""^  adherente  to  the  cause  of 
world  Marxism. 

Leaders  of  the  DuBoU  Clubs  of  America 
were  prominent  among  the  Communists  who 
attended  a  special  youth  leadership  school 
•ponsored  by  the  party  last  June  to  prepare 


for  a  stepped-up  campaign  of  recruitment 
and  agitation  among  youth.  Already,  thla 
fall,  there  are  signs  that  these  training  ses- 
sions have  begun  to  bear  fruit — In  the  form 
of  defiant  protests  against  law  and  authority 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  Communists 
are  confident  of  their  ability  to  win  recruits 
among  this  country's  youth.  That  is  why  the 
party  has  placed  such  Intense  emphasis  upon 
its  campus  speech  program—*  program  that 
has  seen  skilled  hucksters  of  atheism  and 
treason  appear  at  scores  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities from  New  York  to  California,  with- 
out objection  by  the  authorities  of  those  In- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  and  often  with 
positive  encouragement  by  members  of  the 
faculties  of  such  universities. 

What  do  these  party  spokesmen  have  to 
say  to  our  young  people?  In  the  State  of 
Washington,  one  Communist  speaker  loudly 
condemned  the  United  States  for  Its  actions 
in  helping  to  defend  the  cause  of  freedom  In 
the  Far  East.  He  charged  his  audience  that 
It  was  their  duty  to  demand  immediate  with- 
drawal of  American  troops  from  Vietnam. 

In  Missouri,  another  party  functionary 
told  a  group  of  students  that  the  United 
States  is  the  "most  hated  country  in  the 
world.  J     "i   loxo 

And  In  Rhode  Island,  a  third  Communist 
explained  that  the  wall  of  Berlin  had  been 
built  to  hold  back  undesirables  from  the  West 
who  were  Infiltrating  East  Germany. 

The  Communist  movement.  Communist 
reg'mes.  and  thoee  who  knowingly  support 
them  are  really  ultrareactlonary.  They  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice.  '^ 

Our  university  professors  and  students 
would  serve  their  country  and  professions 
with  fruitful  distinction  If  they  were  to  study 
this  historic  development  and  become  not 
only  academic  but  dynamic  fighters  against 
the  Conununlst  drive  to  dominate  the  world 
and  Impose  on  mankind  the  Soviet  system  of 
tyranny. 

It  Is  one  of  the  glaring  contradictions  of 
our  day  that  the  same  Communist  spokes- 
men who  are  so  glib  tongued  In  their  ap- 
pearances before  groups  of  coUege  students 
Immediately  lose  their  voices  when  placed 
under  oath  In  a  court  of  law  or  before  a 
committee  of  Congress.  They  always  take 
refuge  behind  the  fifth  amendment  Our 
moral  atmosphere  would  be  better  if  they 
knew  as  much  about  the  Tea  Commandments 
as  they  do  about  the  fifth  amendment 

CommunUts  refuie  to  testify  at  any  pro- 
ceeding where  they  are  subject  to  fines  and 
ImprUonment  for  deliberate  lies  imd  dis- 
tortions. In  the  dark  world  of  communism 
there  Is  no  room  for  truth— Just  as  there  Is  ncj 
place  for  freedom  and  decency  and  God 

In  their  campaign  to  weaken  and  destroy 
the  cause  of  democracy,  the  Communists  ac- 
tually are  receiving  Invaluable  aid  from  far 
too  many  Intended  victims. 

I  refer  to  the  pseudollberals  of  the  extreme 
If  t,  as  well  as  the  misguided  zealots  of  the 
'J  Itra-right— modem-day  Don  Quixotes  who 
mistakenly  fight  the  transparent  shadows  of 
imaginary  enemies  rather  than  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  real  and  awesome  prob- 
lems confronting  our  beloved  Umted  States. 
I  refer  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other 
hatemongers,  regardless  of  their  color  or 
creed,  who  practice  a  doctrine  of  Intolerance 
bigotry,  and  Intimidation  toward  their  fel- 
lowman. 
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"CIvU  Disobedience,"  a  seditious  slogan  of 
gross  irresponsibility,  has  captured  the 
Imagination  of  citizens  who  are  morally 
mentally,  and  emotionally  Immattu^.  It  has 
been  spread  at  street-comer  rallies  by  thoe« 
who  would  use  It  as  an  avenue  to  personal 
power  and  prestige.  And  It  has  been  spread 
In  the  false  guise  of  academic  freedom  In  the 
halls  of  public  and  private  Institutions  that 
have  permitted  emotional,  and  often  obscene 
harangues  against  morality  and  reason.' 
What  they  really  seek  is  license— not  free- 
dom. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  certain  racial 
leaders  are  doing  the  civil  rights  movement 
a  great  disservice  by  suggesting  that  citi- 
zens need  only  obey  the  laws  with  which  they 
agree.  Such  an  attitude  breeds  disrespect 
for  the  law  and  even  civil  disorder  and  riot- 
ing. The  citizen  has  no  latitude  as  to  what 
laws  he  must  obey.  If  he  feels  a  law  U  wrong 
and  unjust,  he  has  recourse  to  establish 
constitutional  procedures  to  have  It  chahged 
through  his  legally  elected  representatives. 

It  Is  reprehensible  for  any  person  to  select 
those  laws  he  will  obey  and  thoee  he  wUl 
Ignore.  Such  deHance  Is  a  form  of  anarchy 
It  Is  shameful  and  disgraceful  for  persons  \n. 
high  authority  to  condone  or  urge  the  break- 
ing of  established  laws. 

I  have  also  become  Increasingly  concerned 
about  the  influence  wielded  upon  the  Impres- 
slonable  nUnds  of  our  youth  by  some  so- 
called  educators— such  as  the  college  profes- 
sor who  reportedly  urged  a  group  of  studenU 
at  the  University  of  California  to  bum  their 
draft  cards,  refuse  to  pay  income  taxe*  and. 
U  neceesary,  go  to  Jail  for  their  action*. 

Civil  disobedience  Is  not,  and  must  not  be- 
come, an  accepted  norm  of  behavior  In  a  so- 
ciety of  freemen.  It  leads  to  anarchy— and 
preempte  all  posalblUty  of  raOonal  discussion 
or  appeal. 

No  longer  can  respectable  citizens  com- 
placently stand  by  while  celebrity  status  is 
accorded  those  sick  minds  and  corrupt  souls 
who  tamper  with  and  ridicule  our  orderly 
processes  of  Government  under  law 

We  must  choose  between  law  and  anarchv 
freedom  and  chaos.  ~«"i,u,. 

Is  America  as  a  Nation  being  swept  by  an 
epidemic  of  spiritual  malnutrition?  I  fer- 
vently hope  not;  but  the  danger  signs  are  aU 
too  clear.  I  fear  that  the  public  may  be  com- 
ing to  accept  widespread  lawlessness  as  an 
unavoidable  adjunct  to  our  way  of  Ufe. 

What  has  happened  to  the  dvlc  pride  the 
righteous  Indignation,  of  otherwUe  respect- 
able citizens  who  turn  their  backs  on  helplen 
victims  of  beatings,  robberies  and  sex  crimes? 
The  Incredibly  Indifferent  atUtude  of  these 
people  is  exacting  a  heavy  toll.  It  has  helped 
to  turn  the  streets  and  parks  of  many  cities 
into  virtual  Jungles  of  fear— where,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  survey,  nearly  one  half  of  the 
residents  are  afraid  to  walk  alone  at  night. 

Despite  the  continuing  efforts  of  some  a^lt- 
professed  "experts"  to  minimize  the  crime 
problem,  the  undeniable  fact  remains  that 
crime  is  Increasing— In  both  numbers  and  in- 
tensity— at  an  alarming  rate.  It  Is  growing 
six  times  as  fast  as  our  expanding  popula- 


I  refer  to  the  unkempt  characters  of  pU- 
able  minds  and  persuasion  who  eagerly  at- 
tach themselves  to  any  "cause"  which  runs 
counter  to  convention— and  to  the  morally 
corrupt  opportunists  who  flagrantly  exploit 
their  naive  enthusiasm  and  credulity  for  self- 
serving  purposes. 

I  refer  also  to  the  highly  vocal  rabble  rous- 
ers  of  dubious  stability  and  motivation  who 
encourage  deSance  of  the  law  by  counseling 
cynicism  and  disrespect  toward  family  law 
and  order,  and  aU  forms  of  authority     " 


Last  year,  more  than  2,600.000  serious  of- 
fenses were  reported  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  throughout  the  United  States  This 
1«  the  largest  total  on  record.  It  means  that 
more  Americans  felt  the  ravages  of  crime  last 
year  than  ever  before. 

Today,  the  onslaught  conttnues— with  five 
senoua  offenses  being  recorded  every  minuts. 
There  is  a  vicious  crime  of  violence— a  mur- 
der, forcible  rape  or  assault  to  kiU— every  2% 
minutes;  a  robbery,  each  6  minutes:  a  bur- 
glary, every  28  seconds;  and  62  automobUes 
are  stolen  every  hour. 

These  figures  are  based  on  facts— unlike 
the  Illogical  and  inane  crtaciam  which  has 
been  voiced  by  that  peculiar  cUque  of  socio- 
legists  and  criminologists  who  are  apparently 
suffering  "armchair  faUgue."    These  imprao- 
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tical  tbeorlsta  who  attempt  to  "define  away" 
our  erlme  problem  abould  atep  from  tbelr 
paper  castle*  Into  the  world  ot  reality. 

No  one  la  more  keenly  aware  of.  or  more 
deeply  concerned  with,  the  ravages  of  crime 
than  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  States.  L«at 
month,  in  signing  the  Law  Enforcement  Aa- 
slstance  Act — a  bill  designed  to  help 
strengthen  the  delicate  milchlnery  of  Justice 
In  this  country — he  declared.  "The  control 
of  crime  la  a  major  target  of  this  adminis- 
tration." 

The  President  has  appointed  a  special 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice  to  look  Into  and 
seek  answers  for  the  problems  of  crime  con- 
trol. He  has  the  support  of  every  responsible 
law  enforcement  official  In  this  vital  under- 
taking. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  today  for  realistic 
thought  and  reaUstic  action  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  crime  and  Immorality.  This  Is 
especially  true  in  the  critical  area  of  youth- 
ful criminality — where  society  has  too  long 
been  asked  to  endure  gross  abuses  of  public 
and  private  trust  by  shallow-minded  Ju- 
venile authorities. 

The  true  meaning  and  Intent  of  our  great 
national  holidays  have  been  de&led  by  bands 
of  defiant  youths  such  as  the  arrogant  young 
hoodlums  who  turned  the  Potirth  of  July 
this  year  Into  a  nightmare  of  terror  and 
destruction  at  resort  communities  In  Ohio. 
Iflssourl.  Iowa,  and  New  York.  Reports  that 
partlcipcuats  In  these  orgies  of  lawlessness 
were  being  released  after  payment  of  small 
fines  caused  one  great  newspaper  to  observe. 
"About  all  that  such  slaps  on  the  wrist  wUl 
do  Is  bring  them  out  In  iotct  again  next  year. 
What  they  need,  and  what  they  ought  to  get. 
Is  6  nK>nths  at  bard  labor." 

Whenever  dangerous  young  hoodlums  are 
encouraged  to  develop  an  attitude  of  "I  can 
get  away  with  anything — I'm  a  Juvenile." 
society  suffers  and  Justice  becomes  a  mean- 
Ingrtis  expression.  Parental  neglect,  exces- 
sive weakness,  categorical  leniency,  destroy 
respect  for  the  law  and  for  those  charged 
with   its   enforcement. 

In  complaining  last  year  of  what  It  termed 
"Turnstile  Justice."  a  major  newspaper  in 
New  York  demanded.  "It's  time  that  the 
public  was  told  Just  why  so  many  young 
criminals  and  terrorists  are  passed  through 
this  tumstUe  and  sent  back  to  the  streets 
to  kill.  rape.  rob.  and  assault  the  innocent.' 

Exaggerated  charges?  Not  In  the  least. 
From  ISMO  through  19«4.  no  leas  thxm  22S 
police  officers  were  killed  In  line  of  duty. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  hoodlums  arrested 
In  connection  with  these  murders  were  on 
parole  or  probation  when  the  kililngs  oc- 
curred. 

The  Uvea  of  six  of  these  officers  were 
claimed  by  criminals  who  had  been  paroled 
for  a  prior  murder.  Eleven  lives  were  taken 
by  offenders  who  had  been  paroled  after 
confinement  for  feloniovis  assault:  and  33  of 
these  officers  were  killed  by  paroled  robbers. 

We  recently  completed  an  examination  of 
the  records  of  nearly  93,000  criminals  who 
were  arrested  In  1963  and  1964.  This  dis- 
closed that  78  percent — more  than  three- 
quarters — had  been  arrested  on  at  least  one 
previous  occasion.  Over  one -half  of  them 
had  received  lenient  treatment,  including 
pcu'ole.  probation  and  suspended  sentences, 
at  some  point  in  their  criminal  careers — and 
these  criminals  recorded  an  average  of  more 
than  three  additional  arrests  after  their  first 
encounter  with  the  school  o<  soft  Justice  and 
ofllclal  leniency. 

Forty -one  years  ago,  an  experienced  attor- 
ney and  Jurist  in  New  Tork  Issued  the  strong 
warning:  "It  la  not  the  criminals,  actual  or 
potential,  that  n«ed  a  neuropathic  hospital. 
It  la  the  people  who  slobber  over  them  in  an 
effort  to  find  excuse*  for  their  crime.  The 
demand  of  the  hour  in  America,  above  all 


other  countries,  Is  for  Jurors  with  conscience. 
Judges  with  courage,  and  prisons  which  are 
neither  country  clubs  nor  health  resorts." 

The  same  demands  oi  the  hour  continue  to 
exist  today.  Tragically,  the  atmosphere  of 
many  oourtrooms  is  still  polluted  by  some 
Jurors  who  deliberately  close  their  minds  to 
the  evidence  before  them.  Too  many  of  our 
Judges  seek  out  technicalities  rather  than 
guilt  or  Innocence.  A  trial  should  truly  rep- 
resent an  enlightened  search  for  truth  so 
that  deception,  surprise,  technicalities,  and 
delay  will  be  obliterated.  The  Jousting  in 
legal  miunbo-Jumbo  resorted  to  by  too  many 
of  our  Judges  makes  a  farce  of  our  Judicial 
system. 

But  even  if  he  should  be  convicted,  the 
criminal  knows  that  regardless  of  his  past 
record  there  is  steadily  Increasing  hope  tor  a 
suspended  or  a  probationary  sentence  or  an 
early  release  on  parole. 

The  decent  people  In  all  sections  of  the 
country — East.  West.  North,  and  South — 
have  suffered  too  long  at  the  hands  of  terror- 
ists set  free  with  little  more  than  a  pretext  of 
impartial  consideration  of  their  guilt. 

They  have  tired  of  the  street  brawl  tactics 
displayed  by  those  lawyers-criminal  who  em- 
ploy any  means  the  courts  will  tolerate  to 
defeat  the  interests  of  Justice. 

They  are  losing  patience  with  systems  of 
parole  and  probation  that  are  little  more 
than  conveyor  belts  from  our  prisons  and 
court  chambers  back  to  the  underworld. 

And  they  have  become  nauseated  by  the 
irresponsible  actions  of  other  sometime 
Americans  such  as  those  fair-weather  pa- 
triots who  eagerly  grasp  every  right  and 
privilege  which  our  country  guarantees  its 
Intiabttants — while  Ignoring  the  duties  and 
obligations  that  citizenship  necessarily 
entails. 

Those  who  seek  equal  rights  under  the 
law  should  be  taught  to  assume  equal  re- 
sponsibility before  the  law.  Certainly,  civil 
rights  and  individual  dignity  have  their 
vital  place  In  life,  but  what  about  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  law  and  order  ttkat  pre- 
serve us  all  from  lapsing  back  into  the 
Jungle? 

We  must  have  a  world  niled  by  law.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  In  adding 
a  great  many  more  laws.  The  crux  of  the 
problem  Is  that  we  do  not  observe  the 
laws  we  already  have;  nor  U  the  spirit  oC 
these  laws  Interpreted  by  our  courts  to 
give  equal  Justice  to  the  criminal  and  to 
law-abiding  citizens  who  are  the  victims 
of  the  savagery  perpetrated  on  oxa  streets 
and  highways. 

During  my  early  years,  a  strong  and 
lasting  impression  was  made  on  my  life 
by  a  schoolteacher  who  told  our  class  one 
day  that,  in  order  to  receive  passing 
grades  and  qualify  for  graduation,  each  of 
us  would  have  to  master  the  "three  R's" 
of  reading.  wriUng,  and  arithmetic. 
"But."  she  continued,  "I  hope  you  learn 
far  more  than  that  in  my  classroom  be- 
cause, in  order  to  achieve  true  happiness 
and  success  in  life,  you  will  have  to  master 
an  additional  set  of  'R's'  the  'three  R's' 
of  Americanism — reason,  respect.  and 
responsibility." 

Then  she  added.  "You  will  also  find  that 
there  is  a  fourth  'R'  which  is  sacred  to 
America.     It  la  religion." 

Today,  there  is  a  most  urgent  need  for 
Americans  to  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
strong  moral  principles  upon  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

As  Ralph  Waldo  .Smeraon  said,  "The  true 
test  of  civilization  Is  not  the  census,  nor  the 
size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops — no.  but  the  kind 
of  man  the  country  turns  out." 

Faith  dominated  the  atmosphere  ftt  In- 
dependence Hall  in  Philadelphia  where  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution were  framed. 


Faith  is  our  mainstay  In  the  ideological 
struggle  now  raging  between  the  camps  of 
godless  communism  and  htiman  freedom. 

And  faith  remains  our  strongest  bul- 
wark  against  the  criminal '  and  subversive 
enemies  who  would  destroy  our  priceless 
heritage  oC  liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  But 
faith  without  work  will  be  of  no  avails 
there  must  be  unity  of  purpose. 

America  wUl  continue  to  progress  In 
dignity  and  freedom  so  long  as  our  people 
cherish  liberty  and  Justice  and  truth  and 
honor  God. 

Faith  in  God.  That  is  the  fortress  of  free- 
men. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ni.TNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  days  of  dlscus^on  and  debate  on 
the  problems  of  war  and  peace,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  insert  the  following  sermon 
by  Dr.  Russell  C.  Stroup.  Titled  "Vain 
Visions,"  it  was  preached  in  the  George- 
town Presbyterian  Church  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  November  1965. 

Dr.  Stroup's  sermon  follows: 
Vain  Visions 
(A   sermon    preached    In    the   Georgetown 

Presbyterian    Church    by    Dr.    Russell    C. 

Stroup.  Nov.  7.  1965) 

(Text:  Bzeklel  13:  1-7.) 

I  wish  I  had  the  answers  to  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  I  wish  particularly  that 
I  had  the  answer  to  the  primary  problem  Of 
the  world,  which  is  the  problem  of  peace.  I 
agonize  over  the  problem:  I  do  not  know  the 
answers.  When  I  was  younger  I  thought  I 
did.  I  thought  I  had  all  the  answers,  when, 
like  so  many  young  people  in  our  own  time 
I  demonstrated  for  peace,  when  I  remon- 
strated against  war. 

I  have  not  lost  my  concern  for  pwace.  I 
have  not  lost  my  hatred  of  war.  I  am  as 
I  have  always  been  a  conscientious  objector. 
When  I  had  a  draft  card  (which  was  not 
burned)  it  indicated  that  I  was  a  conscien- 
tious objector.  I  held  that  card  and  that 
position,  and  when  I  volunteered  to  serve 
as  a  chaplain  In  the  Army,  and  did  so  serve, 
this  did  not  change  my  conviction. 

But  out  of  bitter  experience,  I  have 
learned  some  things  that  I  did  not  know 
then.  I  have  learned  something  of  charity 
and  understanding  and  tolerance.  When  I 
was  young  I  earnestly  believed,  as  apparent- 
ly many  who  demonstrate  today  believe, 
that  all  who  disagreed  with  me  were  mili- 
tarists, warmongers  who  did  not  love  peace 
as  I  love  peace.  Those  who  did  not  under- 
stand us  when  we  demonstrated  said  we 
were  Communists,  and  we  said  they  were 
militarists.  Both  were  mistaken.  There 
were  then  and  there  are  now  Communists. 
And  there  were  then  and  there  are  now  mili- 
tarists. But  the  vast  majority  of  our  people 
are  neither,  whether  they  demonstate 
against  war  or  not. 

If  aU  who  love  peace  would  take  to  the 
streets,  our  dtlea  could  not  contain  the 
inarch.  In  such  a  march  the  place  of  honor 
at  the  head  of  the  column  would  go  to 
the  legions  of  the  dead,  who  we  re- 
member this  day  and  week.  The  dead 
of  wars  past,  the  dead  who  died  yester- 
«l»y.    The  young  men — and  they  are  always 


young— who  paid  the  awful  price  of  war 
with  their  own  bodlee.  I  have  known  these 
men.  I  have  seen  them  die.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  not  fighters,  although 
they  fought  well.  They  were  not  killers  al- 
though they  had  to  kill.  They  were  not 
sadists,  although  they  suffered  and  caused 
Buffering.  They  hated  war.  They  longed  for 
peace.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave  that  they 
found,  but  a  life  of  peace  and  a  world  of 
peace.  In  any  march  they  would  have  the 
place  of  honor. 

And  next  in  the  line  of  march  would  come 
K  they  be  spared,  the  men  In  Vietnam 
They  know,  alas,  what  war  la.  as  those  who 
have  not  been  there  cannot  know.  War  Is 
hell.  But  what  hell  is.  oqly  those  know  who 
have  known  hell.  I  could  not  tell  you  who 
have  not  been  there  what  war  is  There  are 
not  words  to  describe  the  horror  of  It  its 
agony,  its  savagery.  All  that  is  worst  in  man 
is  revealed  In  war.     There  is  no  way  to  make 

pretty.       War,  for  those  who  engage  In  it 

ty.I'^LM^'"^''^  ^^'"8-  <»"'^«  »Part  from 
the  suffering  and  death,  wly»t  can  those  who 

^It  T^^'l  '*'"*  '''"'^'"  ^^^  emptln^ 
S^.  All^f  boredom  of  it,  the  dirt  and  the  wet, 

ra^  ?h/«f  "'h  '"","^"-  *^^  '"^^^'^  «"d  the 
I^^;,     ,  Z**"*"^    °'   '■°"»"g    dead    and    the 

those   who  have   known   It.     And    none  can 
love  peace  as  those  who  have  lost  It 
bo  I  think  today  of  the  men  in  Vietnam 

rthlnk°of  ^'^  ''J^''^'^-  '"''"  f^"*"  this  lan": 
betn  wh^~?>f"  '^*''  agony,  becau^^e  I  have 
been  where  they  are.     I  know  what  this  dav 

o^th^*^  "k^*'*  "'"  "^  '°'  t'^e'^-  And  whal 
motS^r!  ^1°  ^^^  """^  ""'t  »t  home?  The 
Tr^?  Tor^'LT'"^-  **^^  '"*'^"-  the  broth! 
^L  Tk  ."*°"  ''^°  "^tch  and  wait  for  the 
The  wnrH^""*'  """'•  °'  '°'  those  to  who^ 
th!~^^   *"!*   '=°'"''-     '*°'l    I  "nay  say   that 

loaay  so  cruel,  so  savage  as  those  with 
anonymous  voices  who,  here  In  Americ^ 
have  called  the  widows  of  the  dead  l^Vief 
nam  to  whisper,  "I'm  glad  your  ^baml  to 

a«^nst  w^r*  ^  *^T  ''^°  demonstrate 
^  v«hV7  .  ^'  °^^  ■"'=*'  demonstrations 
Of  varied  opinion.     But  let  us  show  humll- 

ch^rttv^'T^i""*'"!!*"'^'"^'  •«'"«  Christian 
Prudent  ^rt^"  ^  ^^'^  ^'"*'»-  """^  "Ot  the 
fiflh.  K  *^*  ""^^  ^^°  «8bt  in  Vietnam, 
itth  tt  .^.°,""'^"'"'  ""»  '«  us  have  done 
r,>t^-n,-"*  •el'-'-'ghteousness  that  seems   to 

?lon.  T  J'""k'^'=*"^  ^  ^""^  these  convic- 
tions. Let  us  have  done  with  reckless  con- 
demnation. Let  there  be  sanity  and  s^pa- 
thy.  We  are  all  involved  In  the  world's 
tragedy.     No  hands  are  clean,  and   wl  Sin! 

T.^T  "*"'"  "''^  •«  'o^'S  "  W"  ^e  ^A 
of  the  hunytn  family.  ^ 

f-^tK"**  "^f,*"tand   and   acknowledge  the 

ences^n'oT^"  ."'r'*  "^^  "^  honest  differ! 
ences  in   our  minds   as  to  the  best  way  to 

^Trt?<.^"*H '•."'•  *""^''  °^  ■*"  "^e  united  m 
toe    deep    desire    for    peace.     Let    there    be 
peace  among  us  in  our  quest  for  peace 
Something  more  I  have  learned  out  of  the 

w'^onri^"'  '*!?  ^'^-  "y  °''«  experlen^ 
as   one    who   calls   himself   a    pacifist      Th« 

^'«ft  '"tuit  be  a  participator     "Se  t^y 

w^riH  .     .  «"^»""°us  Objector,   when    the 

worid  is  in  agony,  cannot  stand  apart  from 

i^l"eldT,',\r,''-  "  ^  ^  «y  con^nce  S 
Si!i^-^^  ^  !.'*^  aufferlng.  I  will  lose  m/ 
conscience  and  my  humanity.  In  World 
War  n  I  could  not  have  retained  a  sem- 
blance Of  self-respect  if.  when  millions  w^e 

noT^ruL"'^'''-  "^""  *°  "S'^^'  *>"*  I  <^t.W 
crosses  are  raised,  our  cross  must  be  there 

f«3!i*^K*"  "**'*'  '"">*■  *>«»"»•  the  battle- 
^^  J^*""'  '°"th  is  needed.  There  are 
other  battle,  being  fought  beside  the  bat^ 

Tn^  hP*^-  ^"*  »"  *^  »K"n»t  hunger 
and  disease  and  Illiteracy.  If  my  conscience 
were  ««uiav  to  tiie  suffering  of  th^p!2 


of  Vietnam  due  to  war,  the  same  conscience 
might  well  be  troubled  by  the  suffering  of 
millions  in  other  lands  where  there  is  no  war 
Indeed,  in  Vietnam  itself  one  might  serve 
and  sxiffer  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds 
to  care  for  those  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  the  battle,  and  for  their  widows  and  orph- 
ans. It  has  been  said  again  and  again  that 
K  !»^f ,'°  ^'etnam  will  not  be  won  on  the 
battlefields  of  Vietnam.  The  war  if  it  is 
won,  will  be  won  in  the  villages  of  Vietnam, 
Where  the  people  are,  where  they  live  In  suf- 
U)'uil'  **^P'''*^**  °^  «»  ™uch  that  U  essential 

I  read  this  past  week  that  if  the  Job  were 
done  that  should  be  done  In  the  villages  of 
Vietnam  for  the  people.  In  wartime  and  the 
time  that,  may  follow  the  war.  it  would  re- 
«^It*^°'^  teachers,  engineers,  agricultural 
experts,  doctors,  nurses,  and  others.     A  minl- 

w^H°/v,*f'^°w^  "^"^  ^^i"  P'-«8«°t  need. 
Would  that  we  had  some  way  in  which  those 
Who   would    not   serve,   could   not   serve   In 

K,^„«'  "?"!?  ^'''"^  ^^''^-  '^^l'-  service  and 
sacrifice  is  desperately  needed 

This,  I  think,  is  the  Chrutlan  conscience 

that    compels    service.     With    our    Infantrv 

outfit  in  Worid  War  n,  there  was  a  MediS 

Corps  made  of  Seventh  Day  Adventists    all 

conscientious  objectors,  all  refusing  to  bear 

arms  where  the  Red  Cross  was  no  protection. 

They  went  unarmed  into  the  batUe.  and  thev 

served  and  suffered  and  died.     They  had  no 

protection:    they    refused    any.     They    were 

STemce  ^'^^^'  """^  ^^"^  *"*  glorious  in 
At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
In  many  hospitals  in  this  country,  there  are 
young  men  who  serve  their  tour  of  duty  not 
in  the  armed  services,  but  as  living  objects 
for  experiment  in  the  battle  agalns?  disease. 
I  have  known  these  young  men.  and  they 
give  a  glorious  witness  to  their  faith,  to  their 
convictions,  through  service  and  through 
sacrifice.  Here.  I  think,  is  the  witne«  thit 
counts  And  I  think  it  is  for  us  to  offer 
this  alternative  Increasingly  to'  those  who 
for  conscience  sake,  cannot  bear  arms  but 
who  for  conscience  sake,  should  serve. 

TTie  conclusion  I  come  to  with  great  re- 
luctance.    I  know  the  horror  of  war.     I  know 

n^h, '^^  7^'  "°*  """^  «'"^'»ot  settle  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  or  any  nation.  How! 
ever  unavoidable  war  may  be,  I  am  deeoly 
cerned  with  the  ever-'escalaUn^  a^- 
mentB  race.     I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that 

slaughter  would  cease,  that  the  wealth  ot 
ZIT/L"""^  '^^'"'^  *"ted  on  weapon 
S^mL^.  TP'Sl***  creatively  in  the  semce 

their  differences  around  conference  tables  or 

fl'i,H°'^^?'  i''^  "'^^«'-  ^^'^'^  °^  the  Se! 
vn^-'  ^^  }  *»"^estly  believe.  But  I  also 
^at  ;r°r  .?'  '^*  experience  of  the  years, 
nt^m^™T''"''f  '"  °°'  '°°"8h.  that  pe4nal 
v,^h,        ,.^  °°*  enough.     We  must  pi^nt  a 

?^  fl^  ^  *"*'*  '"^^'^  'or  «>  years  a 
paclfl8i>,oted  in  the  New  York  -nme.  this 
morning^  saying  that  if  enough  men 
«,^^''T^  "\!!'  '^'^^  '^'^^  "  would  be  im^ 
TiVZ  '"^  H  "^'"y  ^"'^  "  war,  and  "w^ 
a  glorious  day  that  would  be."  Now  this 
sort  of  nonsense  doe.  no  wrvlce  to  the  cause 

We    crv^'°l'""  '^  "*'•    "  »•  •  ^»1°  ^»«»on 
We    cry.     Peace,    peace,    when    there    is    no 

peace.-    There  must  be  a  viable  .Jtemltlve 

to  war  before  you  may  have  peace.     It  U  not 

enough  to  My  "Peace."    Soiiething  more  i. 

needed.     And    the    altemaUve,   aTwT  have 

m^t'''n*'^''5S^''^**•  «^°*  *>«  nonaSnl! 
ment,    noninvd^Yement,    or    unilateral    dis- 

^h'i^''»K  ■^*'*  ""'y  *«"  encourage  war 
rathe^  than   prevent   ,t.     -n.^   ^  ,^ 

thf°'.*^°^*,°"'  memories  are  If  we  forget 

Sl,^f^.K.  '""^'^  '^  **>*  P-t-  We  hive 
med  in  this  country  neutrality  and  non- 
InvQlrement.    We  hare  triad  xuaiateral  dl.- 
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armament.     We   were   neutral   when   Japan 
Invaded    Manchuria    and    then    China.    We 
were    neutral    when    Italy    raped    Ethiopia, 
when  HlUer  occupied   the  Ruhr,   and   then 
Austria    and    Czechoslovakia.     We    did    not 
discoiu-age   the  establishment  of   cruel   dic- 
tatorships   in    Cuba    and    Santo    Domingo, 
which  were  the  prelude  of  the  tragedies  now 
apparent  in  these  countries.     We  were  not 
involved.      We    were    nonalined.      Prior    to 
World  War  II  we  were  not  only  neutral  and 
noninvolved.  but  we  were  disarming  in  the 
face   of   the   burgeoning   military    might   of 
Nazi    Germany,    Fascist    Italy,    Imperialist 
Japan  and  Communist  Russia.    We  did  not 
prevent  war  for  these  are  not  the  alterna- 
tives   to  war.     Something   more    Is   needed 
We  face  a  slmUar  situation  today,  but  we 
must  find  a  better  solution  lest  our  world 
bleed    to    death    tlu-ough    small    wars     or 
commit  suicide  through  one  nuclear  holo- 
caust.    But  our  opposition  must  be  to  all 
wars,    not    Just    to    a    war.     We    must    find 
positive     solutions,     not     simply     negaUve  . 
actions.  *^  '        ^awvo^ 

Beyond  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  Is  hopeless 
and  senesless  simply  to  oppose  war  unless 
we  provide  an  alternative  to.  war  in  setUlng 
the  problems  of  mankind.     And  I  can  see 
no  alternaUve  to  war  save  the  establishment 
of  international   law,  and   an   international 
organization  capable  of  administering   that 
law.    There  Is  a  splendid  vision  in  the  Bible 
of  the  day  of  peace  "when  naUons  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
Into  pruning  hooks."    But  the  Bible  does  not 
simply   suggest   the   beaUng   of   swords   and 
spears  Into  the  instruments  of  peace      The 
Bible  says  In  prelude  to  that.  "The  law  shall 
go  out  from  Jerusalem."    To  the  ends  of  the 
earth,    the    law.      "And    they    shaU    rebuke 
strong  nations  afar  off."     The  power  to  en- 
force  that  law— not  simply  against  the  weak, 
but  against  the  strong.    When  the  law  goes 
out.  and  the  power  is  there  to  enforce  the 
law.  then  we  may  in  safety  beat  our  swords 
into  plowshares  and  our  spears  into  prunine 
hooks.    Then  "nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword 
against    nation.      Neither    ahaU    they   learn 
war  any  more." 

Prayer:  Our  Father,  we  pray  for  pure 
nearta.  with  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  all  men.  We  pray  for  those  who  differ 
from  us.  And  we  pray  that  all  of  us  may  be 
guided  in  wisdom  to  find  in  the  perplexing 
confusion  of  our  time,  the  way  that  shaU 
lead  the  nations  of  the  worid  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  on  earth  and  good  wUl 
•^ong  men.     We  ask  It  In  Christ's  name 


Magaxine  Contradicted 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MZCRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBa 
Thursday,  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  many  newspapers  and  magazines 
have  described  the  attorney  general  of 
Massachusetts  as  "the  highest  elected 
Negro"  In  America. 

i„T^®  £oUowing  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Flint.  Mich..  Journal  on  January 
13.  1966.  sets  the  record  straight. 
UAOAran  Coittkaijictxd 

WAsanwoTOW— Representative     JoHir     C 
MACKIE,  Democrat,  of  Flint,  has  gone  to  bat 
s^.ft'*t    S"Pr«ne    Court   Juttice   OU*  M.' 
smith,  of  Mackjx's  hometown. 

Mack«  has  Uken  issue  with  a  rtatement 
in  Newsweek  maga«lne  to  the  effect  that 
Massachusetto  Attorney  CHmaral  Bdward  W 
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Brooke,  announced  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican Senate  nocnlnatlon  In  the  Bay  State, 
!•  the  "occupant  of  the  highest  elective  offlce 
now  held  by  a  Nep-o  In  the  United  States." 

ThU,  Macxis  aays.  simply  Isn't  true. 

As  a  meniber  of  Michigan's  Supreme  Court, 
elected  to  that  office  in  November  IQfla.  Otu 
Smith  occupies  the  highest  elective  office  of 
any  Negro  In  the  country.  Mackix  points  out. 

Smith  was  named  to  Michigan's  highest 
eourt  after  being  elected  auditor  general  of 
the  Democratic  ticket  In  I960  and  serving 
one  term  In  that  poet. 


Confrewman  Horton  Praises  WBBF  Edi- 
torial Reaction  to  State  of  the  Union 
Address 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  It 
ts  my  pleasure  to  share  with  my  congres- 
slonal  colleagues,  through  the  medium  of 
the  CoNCRKssioNAL  Rkcoki),  the  editorial 
eltpresslons  of  radio  station  WBBF  In 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

Robert  S.  Kieve.  WBBP's  general  man- 
ager, has  Idndly  made  available  to  me 
the  text  of  his  station's  two-edltorlal  re- 
action to  the  state  of  the  Union  message. 
I  l)elleve  these  commentaries  Incisively 
and  intelligently  call  attention  to  the 
recommendations  hy  the  President  which 
will  be  crucial  to  the  work  of  our  second 
session. 

Therefore,  I  take  pride  In  offering  these 
statements,  and  I  also  am  Including  the 
text  of  my  current  weekly  column  as  evt- 
defuse  of  my  peunJlel  concern  with  the 
Issues  raised  In  the  WBBP  editoriaJs: 

TRI    9rAT>    OF   THS    UNION    ADOBIBS 

JaNTTAST  13.  14,  IBM.— How  did  you  like 
the  President's  state  of  the  Union  address? 

Here  are  som«  of  WBBP's  reactions: 

We  approved  of  Mr.  Johnson's  combloa- 
tlon  of  tough  and  concUlatory  words  on  the 
subject  of  Vietnam. 

We  were  dismayed,  though  not  surprised, 
to  see  that  he  Is  still  urging  passage  of  a 
bill  to  prohibit  State  rlgbt-to-work  laws, 
but  we're  pleased  that  he  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  measures  to  help  the  Na- 
tion de«a  with  strikes  that  threaten  the 
national  Interest. 

Ws  were  pleasantly  jolted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  Congressmen's  terms 
o<  o<Bc«  should  be  4  years  Instead  of  a — and 
w«  wsre  amused  by  the  thunderous  applause 
tbs  suggestion  drew — but  we  believe  the 
proposal  Is  new  enough  to  call  for  a  lot  of 
careful  thought  before  we  take  action  on  It. 

We  are  highly  favorable  to  the  President's 
suggestion  that  the  Congress  should  estab- 
lish tax  Incentives  to  stimulate  small  con- 
tributions to  poUtlcal  parties  and  candi- 
dates. 

We  applaud  the  President's  interest  In 
urging  "leglslaUon  to  strengthen  the  author- 
ity of  Pederal  courts  to  try  those  who  mur- 
der, attack,  or  Intimidate  civil  nghte  work- 
ers •  *  •  and  to  Increase  penalties  to  a 
level  equal  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. " 

And  OQ  the  sabjeet  at  the  President's 
budc*t?  We'd  Uke  to  discuss  that  in  a  later 
•dltorlal. 


"STRINOSNT,  COST-CONSCIOt78  EcoNOMrxs" 

Janttast  14-15.  1900.— At  ens  point  In  hU 
state  of  the  Union  address.  President  John- 
son told  us:  "While  special  Vietnam  expendi- 
tures for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  estimated 
to  Increase  by  $6.8  billion,  all  the  other  ex- 
penditures In  the  entire  Federal  budget  will 
rise  by  only  (.0  billion." 

We  6bject  to  this  way  of  describing  the 
Increase  In  the  national  budget.  In  the  first 
place,  "point  six  billion  dollars"  Is  really 
•600  million.  It  Is  $3  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  In  the  United  States.  It  U  $3  In 
addition  to  each  Individual's  share  of  that 
•5.8  billion  In  military  expenses  And  95.8 
billion.  Incidentally,  comes  to  $29  per  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

And  all  of  this — the'^S  per  person,  plus 
the  (29  per  person — comes  on  top  of  the 
amount  spent  by  the  Government  last  year. 
It  ts  an  additional  expense. 

And  if  this  way  of  expressing  the  expendi- 
tures oversimplifies,  at  least  It  Is  more  ac- 
curate than  the  President's  way  of  saying  It. 
The  President,  after  all.  keeps  talking  about 
"stringent,  coat-conscious  economies"  as  If 
they  resulted  In  cutting  coeu  rather  than  In 
Increasing  them. 

Since  military  expenditures  are  Increasing 
significantly,  we  urge  the  President  to  keep 
nonmllltary  expenditures  right  where  they 
were  last  year.  That's  the  least  we  can  ex- 
pect from  "stringent,  cost-conscious  econ- 
omies." 

CONGRISS  RZCONVENES  AND  STA'TK  OF  TIU 

Union 
( By  Congressman  Frank  Horton  ) 

One  of  the  more  eventful  and  event-filled 
weeks  In  Washington  will  be  the  subject  of 
my  report  this  week.  Last  week  began  with 
my  returning  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  after 
being  home  the  week  before  to  meet  with 
the  people  I  represent  and  tour  the  30th 
Congressional  District,  and  It  ended  with 
my  departing  from  Capitol  Hill  for  a  round 
of  weekend  engagements  In  Rochester  and 
our  two  counties  of  Monroe  and  Wayne. 
The  days  between  held  the  reconvening  of 
the  89th  Congress  for  the  ad  session,  re- 
ceiving the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  Introduction  of  10  new  Horton 
bills,  conferences  with  constituents,  and  an- 
swering much  mall  prompted  by  problems 
our  country  Is  facing. 

Many  of  these  problems  were  mentioned 
In  President  Johnson's  address  to  the  Joint 
House-8enat«  session  last  Wednesday  night. 
However,  as  you  heard  and  read,  the  Presi- 
dent went  well  beyond  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
devoting  fuUy  half  of  hu  speech  to  expan- 
sions and  extensions  of  domestic  programs. 

The  question  then  that  confronts  Con- 
gress— and  I  for«ae«  a  very  lengthy  session 
if  we  are  to  cover  all  this  ground — is  de- 
fining and  refining.  Plrst.  I  think  we  have 
the  obligation  of  establishing  more  precisely 
than  did  the  President's  remarks,  where  we 
•i«  headed  In  southeast  Asia.  We  need  this 
in  order  to  assess  that  which  It  is  prudent 
and  proper  to  provide  on  the  homefront 
during  a  period  o€  combat  and  conflict. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  lose  our  for- 
ward movement  in  education,  health  and 
other  areas  of  Pederal  encouragement  and 
support  for  local  and  State  programs.  There- 
fore. I  Intend  to  direct  much  of  my  work 
At  setting  priorities  for  domestic  needs,  push- 
ing ahead  with  the  essentials  and  exercising 
restraint  with  those  items  the  American  peo- 
ple wlU  iM  willing  to  curtail  because  of  our 
defense  costs  In  Vietnam. 

By  sharpening  the  appropriations  pencil,  I 
feel  we  can  ward  off.  at  least  temporarily,  the 
retmposltlon  of  telephone  and  new  car  ex- 
cise taxes  and  the  other  stringent  tax  meas- 
ures President  Johnson  is  suggesting.  I  am 
•specially  opposed  to  exciss  taxes,  which  w« 


fought  so  hard  to  remove  last  year,  becasue 
they  strike  hardest  at  those  least  able  to 
afford  them,  people  with  low  incomes.  . 

There  are  so  many  propKisals  the  President 
offered  that  a  full  reaction  would  run  as  long 
as  the  Chief  Executive's  66  minute  speecJi 
did.  Although.  I  do  plan  to  refer  to  them 
in  the  weeks  ahead  through  this  report,  tha 
point  about  expanding  trade  with  Commu- 
nist countries  has  me  very  concerned.  I  al- 
ready have  brought  this  up  to  many  cft  my 
colleagues  and  asked  their  support  in  seek- 
ing a  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposal 
before  we  move  any  further. 

The  President  said  little  that  was  new 
about'  our  cour&e  In  Vietnam.  As  I  have 
Indicated  now  for  a  number  of  weeks,  this 
issue  must  be  a  central  congressional  con- 
cern and  a  full-scale  debate  Is  both  desirable 
and  demanded.  The  Intensity  of  our  Involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  now  must  be  matched  by 
bringing  thl.s  Communist  confrontation  into 
full  view  of  the  public. 


If  We  Defer  and  Appease  We  Mortgage 
the  Nation's  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NKW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  It,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Italian-American  Veterans'  Club  of 
Chemung  County  In  my  congressional 
district.  Simply  but  eloquently  it  sets 
forth  the  fep ling  of  these  veterans  about 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  its  meaning. 
Itauan-Amxrican  VmxANs'  Club. 

CmMlTNG  COtTNTT  CRAPmi, 

Elmira,  NY.,  January  10. 1966. 
Representative  Howard  W.  RonsoN, 
Chemung -Tioffa      Counties.      House      Office 
Building.    Washington,   D.C., 

RsPRxsENTATTVR  RoBisoN ;  In  the  last  sev- 
eral months,  protests  against  the  U.S. 
involvement  In  Vietnam  has  been  sounded 
in  scores  of  cities  of  this  country.  Most 
ot  the  protesters  are  college  students,  al- 
though their  numbers  are  comptu'atively 
few  In  relation  to  the  schools  they  represent. 

We  do  not  know  U  the  majority  of  these 
protesters  are  sincere  in  their  beliefs  that  the 
United  States  shovUd  not  be  in  Vietnam. 
What  we  do  know  and  believe  Is  that  the  ma- 
jority ot  college  students  are  behind  their 
country  wherever  it  may  be  committed  to 
stop   the  growth  of  communism. 

In  the  November  1965  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest,  a  story  appeared  about  one  Capt. 
Christopher  J.  O'Sulllvan.  This  man  gave  his 
life  serving  his  country.  HLs  name  could 
easily  have  been  Jones,  Schultz.  Goldstein,  or 
Mandnl.  The  point  Is  that  Instead  ot  this 
story  inspiring  pride  In  our  country  and  the 
men  who  serve  us,  to  some  people  It  inspired 
derision.  This  story  about  one  In-ave  AJner- 
IcaA  soldier  should  make  us  as  Americans 
proud  and  yet  humble. 

We.  as  a  veterans  organization  imderstand. 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  most,  what  our 
servicemen  are  being  subjected  to  in  Viet- 
nam. Korea,  and  all  overseas  posts.  We  feel 
that  the  fight  against  communism  Is  no  dif- 
ferent than  the  war  ag&lnst  fascism.  The 
two.  except  for  Ideology,  are  the  same: 
world  domination. 

The  American  people  must  face  up  to  the 
facta  that  this  is  a  war,  perhaps  otA  a  total 
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war,  but  nevertheless  a  war.  The  stakes  in 
Vietnam  are  high;  victory  in  Vietnam  will 
prove  that  the  program  of  Communist  ag- 
gression can  be  defeated.  We  could  defer  and 
appease,  but  history  has  proved  that  if  we  do, 
we  mortgage  the  Nation's  tomorrow. 
Praternally  yours, 

Albbt  Baccilk, 

ComTnander. 
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Ma  Torney  Gets  Mail  Through 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been    hearing    a   great   deal    in   recent 
months  about  modernizing  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  to  improve  postal  serv- 
ices.   While  studing  new  techniques  and 
new  tools,  we  must  never  forget  that 
people,  not  machines,  ultimately  deliver 
the  mail.    In  the  midst  of  our  criticisms 
of  some   aspects  of  postal  service,   we 
should  pay  deserved  tribute  to  the  many 
men  and  women  who  make  their  rounds 
faithfully  and  efficiently,  day  after  day, 
In  areas  where  this  task  Is  sometimes 
very  difficult.    One  of  these  public  serv- 
ants is  Mrs.  Savllla  Jane  Tumey.  of  Oak- 
land. Md..  who  has  been  a  star  route  con- 
tractor for  the  past  29  years.    Ma  Tumey 
and  her  sons,  Harry  and  Lloyd  Tumey 
deUver  the  mail  along  a  60-mlle  rural' 
route  in  rugged  western  Maryland.    In 
recognition  of  their  diligence  and  dedi- 
cation to  hard  wotk.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  aoout 
the  Tumeys  and  their  route : 

fProm  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Dec.  30,  1065] 

Ma  TfrRNET  Gets  Mail  Through 
Oakland,  Md.,  December  29.— It's  been 
years  since  Ma  Turney  wore  a  pistol  strapped 
to  her  ample  waUt.  but  the  mall  to  and  from 
this  rugged  western  Maryland  ooimtry  stUl 
gets  through,  anyhow. 

OetUng  It  through  Is  all  in  a  day's  work 
for  Ma.  formally  listed  In  the  records  of  the 
U.S.  Poet  Office  Department  as  Mrs.  Savllla 
Jane  Tumey.  star  route  contractor. 

That's  an  Independent  carrier  vvho  hauls 
the  mall,  usually  by  truck  and  usually  be- 
tween towns  not  serviced  by  regularly  sched- 
uled trains  or  airplanes. 

WAatn.T    AFFAIR 

Por  29  years,  first  with  her  husband  vmtll 
his  death  in  1948  and  more  recently  with  her 
two  sons.  Mrs.  Turney  has  made  the  dally 
truck  run  linking  polnu  along  a  60-mlls 
route.  It  stretches  from  Terra  Alta  W  Va^ 
about  10  miles  north  of  her  Oakland  home  to 
OumberUnd.  Md..  60  miles  northeast. 

"I  Uke  the  work  and  the  help  I  work  with  " 
said  Mrs.  Tumey. 

Half  oC  the  help  U  Harry  Tumey,  SO.  TtM 
other  half  is  Uoyd  Tumey.  30. 

To  make  their  hauls,  they  use  a  pickup 
truck  and  a  larger  one. 

"We've  worn  out  about  six  others,"  »fltft 

AAA. 


scarcely  gray  tresses  in  place.  Her  bands  are 
big.  gnsu-led.  and  calloused. 

Mrs.  Turney  also  handles  the  scheduling, 
does  the  paperwork,  and  accompanies  which- 
ever driver  making  the  afternoon  Oakland- 
Cumberland  run. 

They  leave  home  at  6  p.m.  and  pull  into 
Cumberland  shortly  before  7  pjn.  After 
unloading  their  bulky  canvas  bags  of 
cargo  at  the  downtown  post  office,  they 
catch  a  few  hours  of  sleep  in  a  nearby  apart- 
ment, then  return  to  load  up  again  in  time 
for  a  6  a.m.  departure  for  Westernport. 
Swan  ton  and  Oakland. 

ONCX  CARRIED  GUU 

The  other  son.  driving  the  smaller  truck, 
makes  a  later  Oakland -Cumberland  trip, 
arriving  about  10  pjn.  Pour  hovirs  later 
he's  off  with  a  load  of  maU  for  Keyser,  W. 
Va.,  Westernport  and  Oakland. 

A  reporter,  thinking  of  the  hazards  in 
driving  over  snowswept  moimtalns,  recently 
asked  Ma  If  she  ever  had  any  trouble.  She 
misunderstood  the  question,  and  that's 
when  she  mentioned  the  pistol. 

"Oh,  I  used  to  carry  a  .45-caliber  gun," 
she  said  in  the  manner  of  a  mall-hauler 
not  to  be  trifled  with,  "but  I  don't  anymore." 

Back  in  Oakland  after  the  Cumberland 
run.  Ma  sweeps  up  and  scrubs  down  St. 
Mark's  Lutheran  Church.  She's  been  the 
custodian  there  for  27  years. 

One  year  she  also  baked  huckleberry  pies 
and  passed  them  out  to  mall  car  crewmen 
on  the  end  of  her  rin.  A  woman  has  to  do 
something  with   her  spare  time. 


pie  and  the  needs  of  South  Carolina.  He  Is 
a  student  of  economics  and  politics  who  also 
has  a  practical  knowledge  of  both  fields.  He 
has  traveled  abroad  and  has  a  feeling  for 
the  context  of  world  events. 

Mr.  Dowllng  has  a  sense  of  obligation,  sup- 
ported by  articulate  skill,  to  impart  his 
thoughts  to  others,  both  as  an  instructor  la 
political  science  and  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina's  branch  In  Beau- 
fort and  as  a  member  of  various  committees 
and  conunlsslons.  We  congratuUte  the  State 
chamber  on  obtaining  such  an  able  leader 
for  1966.  and  we  thank  Mr.  DowUng  for 
undertaking  another  assignment  in  public 
service. 


Year  1964  Money  Income  of  Male  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF 


G.  G.  DowUng: 


Sooth  Carolina  Business 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 


About  60  years  old.  she  stUl  helps  her 
husky  offsprings  load  and  unload  their 
trucks.  A  blue  denim  apron  protects  her 
dark  print  dress,  and  a  hairnet  keeps  her 


OF   SOtTTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South  Caro- 
lina has  just  Installed  Mr.  G.  G.  Dowling, 
of  Beaufort,  a  distinguished  low-country 
attorney  and  community  leader,  as  Its 
State  president. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  Mr.  Dowllng  and  to  com- 
mend the  chamber  for  such  a  wise  choice. 
I  cannot  think  of  a  more  qualified  per- 
son to  head  the  organization.  Well 
known  throughout  South  Carolina  and 
neighboring  States,  this  dedicated  public 
servant  will  bring  energy,  talent,  and 
knowledge  to  the  position.  His  enviable 
ability  as  a  leader  will  do  much  to  bolster 
the  chamber's  work.  The  News  and 
Courier — one  of  my  States  outstanding 
newspapers — paid  an  appropriate  edi- 
torial tribute  to  the  new  president. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rscori),  I  would  like  to 
include  the  editorial  In  my  remarks. 

Installation  Thursday  at  Columbia  of  a 
new  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  South  Carolina  brings  a  lowcountryman 
of  dlstincUon  to  the  business  leadership  of 
our  State.  G.  G.  Dowllng  of  Beaufort  is  a 
lawyer  with  a  background  of  public  service 
and  a  broad  acquaintanceship  with  the  pao- 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude the  latest  statistics  on  the  '■1964 
Money  Income  of  Male  War  Veterans": 
Tear  1964  Monet  Incomx  of  Malb  War 

Veterans,  Dbckmiu31  30,  1965 
The  1964  median  personal  Income  of  war 
veterans  was  $6,300,  according  to  a  sample 
survey  of  the  20  9  mllUon  male  war  veterans 
in  the  clvUlan  nonlnstltutlonal  populaUon  of 
the  United  States. 

Median  income  varied  considerably  ac- 
cording to  age.  It  ranged  from  a  high  of 
$6,900  for  veterans  35-44  years  old  (mostly 
World  War  n  veterans)  to  a  low  of  $2,100 
for  veterans  75  or  more  years  old  (predomi- 
nately World  War  I  veterans)— a  difference 
of  $4,800.  Median  Income  was  $6,400  for 
war  veterans  25-34  years  old;  $6,500  for  those 
46-54  years  old;  $5,300  for  those  65-64  years 
old;  $2,700  for  those  65-69  years  old;  and 
•3.400  for  those  70-74  years  old.  The  median 
Income  of  war  veterans  75  years  old  and 
older,  at  $2,100,  was  only  one-third  as  high 
as  the  median  of  all  veterans. 

The  15.5  mlUlon  war  veterans  who  worked 
at  year-round,  full-time  Jobs  (at  least  36 
hours  a  week  for  60-52  weeks.  Including  paid 
vacations  and  sick  leave)  had  the  highest 
median  income  in  1964,  at  $7,000.  This  com- 
pares with  a  median  of  $4,300  for  the  3  0 
million  veterans  who  worked  part  year  (less 
than  60  weeks)  or  part  time  (less  than  35 
hours  a  week) ,  and  with  a  median  of  $2  100 
for  the  1.8  million  veterans  who  did  not 
work  at  any  time  during  1964. 

The  year-round,  full-time  workers  had 
higher  median  Incomes  in  every  age  class 
than  veterans  who  worked  part  year  and/or 
part  time  or  who  did  not  work  in  1964  At 
age  35-44  years,  where  the  pwk  median  in- 
come of  all  veterans  occurred  ($6,900)  ths 
median  income  for  year-round,  full-time 
workers  ($7,300)  was  over  half  again  higher 
than  the  $4,700  median  of  part-year  and/or 
part-time  workers,  and  over  5  times  the 
$1,400  median  of  nonworkers.  Most  of  these 
36-44  year-old  veterans  (82  percent)  worked 
aU  year  at  full-time  Jobs,  while  17  percent 
worked  part  year  and/or  part  time,  and  only 
1  percent  did  not  work  at  any  time  during 
1964.  At  age  6*-69  years,  however,  half  or 
3  out  of  4  did  not  work,  1  veteran  in  4 
worked  part  year  and/or  part  time,  and  an- 
other worked  fuU  Urns.    Tlien  was  stUl  a 
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contract  In  medlkna  for  this  older  age.  but 
It  WM  not  to  great.  Th«  yeterana  who  were 
retired  and  did  not  work  bad  a  median  of 
•3.300.  appreciably  lower  tban  the  median 
(•3,000)  of  the  part-year  and/or  part-time 
workers,  and  ■ubatantlally  lower  tban  the 
median  (•£,300)  of  85-09  year  old  veterana 
who  atlU  worked  at  year-round,  full-time 
Job«. 

About  9  percent  of  the  30  9  million  war 
yeterans  did  not  work  In  IBM.  and  moet  were 
oat  of  the  labor  force  on  account  of  Illness, 
disabilities,  or  retirement.  Median  income 
for  these  veterans  rose  steadily  from  a  low  of 
•1.400  for  veterans  M-AA  years  old  to  a  high 
of  ^3,300  for  veterans  05-09  and  70-74  years 
old — a  range  of  •SOO — and  then  dropped  to 
•  1,900  for  veterans  75  years  old  and  older. 
Median  Income  for  the  1.4  million  nonwork- 
Ing  veterans  55  years  old  and  older,  at  •2,100 
was  •SOO  higher  than  the  •1.600  median  of 
the  0.4  DoilUon  nonWorklng  veterans  under 


65  years  old;  nearly  all  older  veterans  received 
Income  from  Social  Security  retirement  pay- 
ments, VA  and  private  pensions,  annuities, 
and  other  sources  of  income  not  available  to 
moat  younger  men. 

Although  most  war  veterans  were  com- 
paratively well  off,  over  3  million  had  money 
income  in  1904  of  leas  than  •2.000.  About 
000.000  received  between  •1,500  and  ^2.000, 
another  000,000  received  between  •I, 000  and 
•1.500,  and  800.000  had  Income  less  than 
•  1.000.  About  58  percent  of  these  low-Income 
veterans  worked  during  the  year,  and  of 
these,  over  7  out  of  10  were  under  55  years 
of  age,  usually  the  prime  earning  years. 
Almost  23  percent  (400.000)  worked  all  year 
at  full-time  Jobs,  and  about  8  out  of  10  of 
these  fully  employed  veterans  (370,000)  were 
under  55  years  of  age.  About  35  percent 
worked  only  part  year  and /or  part  time,  and 
of  these.  7  out  of  10  (500.000)  were  under 
55  years  old.    Altogether,  over  4  out  of  10  of 


these  veterans  (870,(X)0)  with  low  personal 
Incomes  in  1064  were  under  55  years  of  age. 
About  40  percent  (830.000)  of  the  low-Income 
veterans  had  no  earned  Income  in  1964,  and 
of  these,  only  a  relatively  few  (200,000)  were 
younger  than  55  years  of  age. 

As  a  whole,  war  veterans  Improved  their 
economic  lot  in  nearly  every  age  group  In 
1964,  compared  to  their  1963  counterparts. 
Their  median  Income,  at  •6,300,  was  up  3 
percent  from  the  1963  level  of  •6,100.  Nearly 
all  of  this  Increase  occurred  among  year- 
round,  full-time  workers  with  a  median  of 
•7.000 — up  4  percent  from  the  median  of 
•6.700  In  1963.  These  veterans  benefitted 
most  from  the  Unproved  wages  and  business 
activity  In  our  expanding  economy. 

The  detailed  data  presented  In  the  attached 
tables  are  from  special  tabulations  of  the 
Census  Bureau's  Current  Population  Survey, 
made  under  contract  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 


Table  1. — Money  income  in  1964  of  nonin«titutional  male 

war  iclerans  in  the  Unilid  Stales, 

hy  age 

Total 

1 

• 
• 

Age  in  Ma^b  1965 

Moory  Income  In  1964 

36I0  34 
years 

3510  44 

years 

45  to  54 
years 

IS  to  64 
y«ars 

66  years  and  over 

Total 

65  to  60 
ywis 

70  to  74 

yean 

76  yean 
and  over 

Nombsf  (tbaoMnds) 

30.  an 

1.163 

1922 

6.325 

j.sao 

a.  138 

1.083 

•33 

loao 

2S3 

Pvesnt,  by  tncome 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

■- 

100.  0 

rnder  tSOO „ 

zo 

2.0 
3.0 
ZS 
3.0 
X8 
18 
16 
46 
4.4 
7.0 
4.0 
13  3 
11.7 
7.7 
&3 
11.3 
4.1 
1.0 

1.0 

.« 
11 

10 
2.4 
1.8 
10 
15 
6.2 
44 
0.8 
8.6 
16.1 
14  4 
0.0 
•  0 
11 
1.0 
.4 

1.4 
1.5 
1.2 
1.8 
1.7 
1.8 
2  8 
14 
43 
4  3 
11 
4.8 
14.8 
14,0 
0.2 
6.4 
112 
4.7 

11 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 
2.3 
2.0 
18 
14 
4.7 
6.0 
8.3 
6.0 
14.7 
110 
0.6 
6.3 
110 
4.S 
LS 

18 
17 
5.0 
18 
16 
16 
5.1 
4.3 
6l5 
5,8 
7.5 
12 
14 
7.1 
7.6 
16 

ia4 

5.8 
1.6 

2.8 
46 
12.3 
110 
19  3 
9  5 
7.3 
4.1 
4.2 
16 
16 
1.3 
11 
1.5 
1.8 
1.4 
4.5 
1.0 
1.2 

18 
10 
10.6 
112 
16.4 
8.7 
11 
18 
6.6 
10 
4.1 
12 
4.4 
13 
12 
1.2 
6.6 
14 
1.6 

14 

5.3 

117 

112 

22.0 

10.6 

6.4 

4.6 

18 

10 

16 

.4 

12 

12 

1.3 

1.8 

4.0 

1.3 

1.8 

»soo  to  tsm 

4.  1 

$1,000  to  tl.4W , „ 

*i.MOto$i.ne I„II"I"II 

$2,000  lo  «2.4W 

$2,500  to  t2.WW 

$3,000  to  (s,4mi  iiii""iir"""""ii"""..rrriii;:ii;iii"n"i 

19  3 

11.5 

22.5 

9  A 

«3.«0to$3.9W „ 

Hja»t»u.im : 

•4.800  to  I4,9W 

fi.  9 
12 
2  3 

$.■(.000  to  $A.40S 

$5,000  lo  $6.9BB 

1.8 
0) 

.9 
P) 
1.8 
.9 
1.4 
1.8 
0) 

$«.ooo  to  I8.aw _ „ :. 

r  .000  to  $7.«a» :.::: 

$8,000  to  $8.tW 

$9,000  to  $8,9W 

$10,000  to  $14,«W 

$16,000  to  tM,«W 

•26,000  and  evsr *.*. 

Me<lUn« 

18,330 

•6.420 

•B.8«0 

16,610 

•5,330 

•2,450 

•2,740 

•2,370 

•2.130 

■  Roonds  to  urt>.  • 

>  Computed  firom  unrounded  data  and  rounded  to  tb«  nearest  $ia 


taehntctans  In  combloInK  Income  Classen  In  their  analyses  of  the  data  and  not  to  Indi- 
cate IhU  degree  of  aocuracy.  The  estimates  derived  by  applying  the  percents  should 
be  rounded  to  the  nearest  100,000. 


NOTK.— Tb«  dlstrtbatlons  are  shown  to  the  nearest  "lOth"  of  a  percent  (or  the  use  of 
Tabue  2. — Money  income  in  1964  of  noninstitutional  male  war  veterans  in  the  United  States  who  worked  at  year-round,  full-time  jobs,  by  ag 


Tatal 

Ate  In  .March  1066 

Mfiatj  iDOome  In  1061 

«to84 
years 

•8  to  44 
years 

ttto54 
years 

SStoM 
years 

66  years  and  over 

Total 

•6  to  60 
yean 

70  to  74 
years 

78  years 
and  over 

Number  (thousands) „ 

Uv44( 

xm 

7.  SB 

4.817 

•n 

•88 



364 

■86 

>3> 

Feroent,  by  Incwns...^ 

loao 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

101 0 

100.0 

1010 

Under  $500. 

8600  to  $090 _ 

.0 
.8 
.• 
.8 

LI 
1.4 
18 
10 
4.3 
15 
16 
16 
15.5 
14.3 
12 
IS 
14.1 
10 
L3 

.0 

.4 
.8 

.4 

1.4 
1.3 

48 

4.6 

17 

7.1 

M.3 

M.4 

11.1 

16 

11 

14 

.4 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.0 

.9 

1.0 

11 

16 

18 

4.1 

13 

10 

117 

113 

lao 

7.1 

118 

18 

,9 

.0 

.6 

.6 

.6 

LO 

L6 

18 

13 

4.0 

46 

18 

15 

113 

V. 

■  10 

113 

13 

L4 

L8 
.6 
LI 
LO 
LI 
LS 
12 
16 
18 
17 
18 
11 

110 
13 
18 
10 

110 
7.S 
18 

14 

L4 
17 
10 
10 
IS 
17 
12 
17 
11 
7.3 
L6 
10 
10 
IS 
13 

lis 

10 
13 

14 

L8 
7.2 
10 
10 
18 
L8 
10 

10.2 
18 
10 
14 

10.7 
10 
10 
10 

IL0 
14 
16 

$1,000  to  $1.499 . „ 

$1,500  to  $1.909 

$2,000  to  $2.499 

$'2,500  to  $2,999 . 

$3,000  to  $3.490 

83.500  to  $3,9a» 11""™!!!!™' 

$4,000  to  H,490 

$4,500  to  $4.000.... „ „  . 



$5,000  to  $5.490 

— 

$5,600  to  $5.900 _ 

$6,000  to  $6.900. 

-.-. ._,- 

$7,000  to  $7.000 „ 

$8,000  to  $8,9W 

**""*""*"* 

80,000  to  $a.990 1...I.I"r 

810,000  to  $14.990 ^ 

— 

815,000  to  $24,909 „ 

$28,000  and  over „                                            "      --" 

. — 



Mediao  > 

•7.<ao 

I17*0 

•7. 3*0 

•8^800 

•■^••o 

81 800 

iL,m 



>  Distribution  and  median  not  shown  when  base  Is  lees  than  100,000. 


I  Computed  from  unrounded  data  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10, 
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Tabl,  Z.-Money  income  in  1964  of  noninUitutional  male  u,ar  veUrane  in  Ou  United  StaUs,  who  worked  at  part-year.  part-time  Jobs,  by  a^ 


Money  income  In  1064 


Number  (thousands). 


Percent,  by  Income  . 


Under  $500 " 

8500  to  $009 

$1,000  to  $1.490 

$1..W0  to  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2, 499 

82.500  to  $2.999 

83.000  lo  $3,499 

$3,500  lo  $3,999 

84.000  lo  $4,409.. 

$4,500  to  $4,909 

$5,000  lo  $5,499... 
86.500  to  $5.909...  . 
86,000  to  $6,999... 
$7,000  to  $7,999...  . 

$8,000  to  $8.999 " 

$9,000  to  $0,999 

$10,000  to  $14,999... 
$15,00010  $24,009... 
$25,000  and  over 


Total 


1648 


100.0 


Median'. 


18 
18 

5.8 
5.2 
7.1 
6.4 
7.0 
12 
17 
5.6 
7.4 
10 
16 
14 
12 
2.7 
10 
10 
.3 
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26  to  34 


£44 

loao 


13 

LS 
10 
2.8 
11 
17 
16 
17 
10 
16 

10.4 
19 

113 
18 
19 
17 
10 


35  to  44 


L492 
1010 


45  to  54 

years 


14 

10 

11 

6.0 

IS 

11 

14 

18 

16 

7.0 

18 

10 

6.7 

17 

7.1 

16 

6.2 

7.3 

6.4 

7.0 

7.7 

7.5 

12 

10 

L2 

14 

8.3 

11 

19 

12 

12 

2.6 

18 

12 

14 

L9 

.2 

.9 

55  to  64 
years 


286 
100.0 


65  years  and  over 


Total 


489 
100.0 


65  to  60 
years 


280 
1010 


m 


17 

LO 

18 

19 

10.7 

17 

13 

ILS 

6.3 

U.5 

13 

15.3 

5.8 

18 

19 

7.8 

6.8 

11 

6.8 

2.9 

18 

13 

2.0 

16 

•2.4 

11 

18 

L2- 

7.8 

1.8 

LO 

LS 

19 

15 

2.9 

2.3 

m 


70  to  74 
years 


114 
1010 


76  years 
and  over 


o 

14 

2.8 

10 

7.3 

17 

-  1L9 

116 

-  1L3 

117 

118 

118 

110 

12 

16 

1L4 

11 

14 

10 

L6 

2.8 

17 

11 

L6 

L7 

11 

LI 

L6 

LI 

13 

LI 

18 

11 

11 

2.3 

L6 

0) 

O  . 

*  Bl^^to^**  '°'****°  °*"  """^  """^  base  Is  less  than  100,000. 

Tablb  4. — Money  income  in  1964  of  noninstUiUional 


•  Compated  from  unrounded  daU  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $11 
male  war  veterans  in  the  United  Stales  who  did  not  work,  by  age 


Money  Income  in  1964 


Number  (thousands). 


Percent,  by  income. 

Under  $500 

•500to$099 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1,600  lo  $1,999 

$2,000  to  $2,499 

$2,500  lo  $2.999...  . 
$3,000  lo  $3,499 

$3,400  lo  $3,999 ri 

$4,000  to  K490 "" 

$4,500  lo  $4.999... 
$5,000  lo  $5.499.. 

$5,500  lo  $6.099 

$6,000  to  $6,900 

$7,000  to  $7,999... 

88,000  to  $8,900 ."..'.""■ 

$9,000  to  $9,999 

$10,000  lo  $14,999 

$16,000  lo  $24,999 
$26,000  and  over.. 


Total 


-Age  In  March  1965 


26  to  84 
years 


36  to  44 
years 


L784 


lOOJt) 


Madiani 


7.4 

IS 

114 

111 

21.1 

7.8 

13 

10 

13 

LS 

14 

.5 

L8 

.0 

.4 

.0 

L0 

.8 

.5 


'67 


45  to  64 
years 


t  Sl?^^.**'°  ""''  ™«<1*">  no*  shown  when  base  Is  leas  than  100  000 


117 

110 

110 

7.7 

2.6 

14 

P) 

16 

ILS 

«16 
2.6 
18 
15 
16 

m 

15 


S 


171 
100.0 


56  to  64 
years 


210 
ill 
15 
116 
116 
12 
12 
2.6 
18 
14 


S 


L7 
L7 


L7 


157 
100.0 


65  years  and  over 


Total 


10 

18 

111 

18 

113 

113 

113 

114 

116 

25.1 

10,0 

13 

7^6 

7.2 

15 

10 

12 

10 

<^.. 

11 

14 

13 

L7 

,2 

(») 

L6 

L7 

.6 

•) 

.6 

'») 

L2 

13 

12 

16 

.4 

O 

.7 

65  to  60 
years 


519 
100.0 


70  to  74 
years 


572 
1010 


19 

11 

16 

18 

116 

113 

111 

110 

att 

315 

17 

115 

15 

7.4 

17 

10 

LS 

16 

L6 

14 

11 

10 

.6 

n 

17 

LI 

.6 

.8 

.0 

.5 

.6 

L8 

17 

14 

.0 

.6 

L2 

.5 

7SyMn 
and  over 


190 
1010 


16 
1L7 
21S 
110 

no 

16 

11 
L8 
L8 
IS 

LI 


LI 


•  Compated  ftx)m  nnrotmded  daU  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $11 


SOURCK  and  RKLIABIUTT  OF  THE  BSTIMATES 

Source  of  data 

Information  about-  the  1964  Income  of  male 
clvUlan  noninstltutlonal  war  veterans  In  the 
United  States  was  derived  from  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census-  March  1965  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey  sample  of  approximately  25.000 
hoxiaeholds.  The  Income  distributions  by 
age  were  applle<Lto  the  Independent  VA  esti- 
mates by  age  of\he  male  civilian  noninstl- 
tutlonal war  veteran  popiUaUon  In  the  Unit- 
ed SUtes  to  develop  the  Income  date  pre- 
sented in  this  report.  Although  income  data 
are  for  the  year  1964.  the  age  refers  to  March 
1965.  (For  details  of  the  survey  see  "Gon- 
stuner  Income.  C\irrent  Population  Reporta  " 
series  P-00.  No.  47.  Sept.  24.  1905  UJ3. 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Washington.  DC.) 

War  veterans  are  men  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  war  period  (Spanlsb- 


Amerlc&n  War,  World  War  I,  World  War  n, 
Korean  conflict),  have  been  separated  from' 
active  duty  and  are  now  in  the  civilian  non- 
institutional  population.  The  civUian  non- 
instltutlonal population  excludes  aU  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  inmateo  of 
penal  insUtuUons,  chronic  disease  hospitals, 
nursing  homes,  and  the  like. 

ReliaUlity  of  the  estimates 
Since  the  estimates  are  based  on  a  sample, 
they  may  differ  somewhat  from  the  flguree 
that  would  have  been  obtained  if  a  complete 
cepsus  had  been  taken  using  the  same  sched- 
ules, instructions,  and  enumeratora.  As  In 
any  sxu-vey  work,  the  results  are  subject  to 
errors  of  response  and  of  reporting,  as  weU 
as  being  subject  to  sampling  varlabiUty. 

The  standard  error  U  primarily  a  measure 
of  wampllng  varlabUlty;  tluU  la,  ot  Uw  Tarta- 


tlcms  that  occur  by  chance  because  a  sample 
rather  than  the  whole  of  the  population  is 
surveyed.  As  calculated  for  this  report,  the 
standard  error  also  partially  measures  the  ef- 
fects of  response  and  enumeration  errors  but 
does  not  measure  any  systemaUc  biases  in 
the  date.  The  chances  are  about  68  out  of 
100  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  wUl 
differ  from  a  complete  cens\is  figure  by  leas 
than  one  standard  error.  The  chances  are 
about  95  out  of  100  that  the  difference  would 
be  less  than  twice  the  standard  error.  The 
foUowlng  toble  shows  the  approximate  stand- 
ard error  of  an  estimated  percentage  com- 
puted by  using  sample  date  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  percent- 
age. The  size  of  the  standard  error  depends 
upon' both  the  aizm  at  the  percentage  and 
the  size  of  the  class  upon  which  the  per- 
centage to  baaed. 
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Standard  errort  of  tatimated  percentaget  {68  ckancet  otU  of  100) 
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KiUiiiated  pcreanUc* 

Bmc  of  percentage  (thousand^ 
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.3 
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.4 
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Oa  G>afre*sioiud  Travel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATWES 
Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  concerning  the 
ralue  of  travel  by  the  Members  of  the 
Congress. 

The  article  was  written  by  the  Hon- 
orable Douglas  MacArthur  II,  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  9tate  for  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  one  of  the  most 
able  men  serving  our  Nation. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  November 
1965  Department  of  State  Newsletter  and 
follows : 

MacAbth-ok:   On  Concressional  Travel 
(By  Douglas  MacArthur  U) 

I  hAve  long  believed.  aa\d  my  present  as- 
■ignment  has  confirmed  me  In  that  belief, 
that  there  are  few  areas  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Foreign  Service  have  greater 
opportunities  for  constructive  accomplish- 
ment than  In  dealing  with  the  Congress. 

During  the  postwar  era.  It  has  become  In- 
creaalngly  apparent:  that  our  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  successfully  executed  without  fuU 
oongreostonal  support:  that  the  congressional 
role  In  foreign  policy  Is  growing  in  scope 
and  complexity;  that  this  Is  a  legitimate 
and  necessary  development  In  the  conduct 
of  a  leadership  foreign  policy  by  a  democ- 
racy; and  that  the  demands  which  this 
growth  makes  on  the  Department  are 
matched  only  by  the  demands  it  places  on 
the  Members  of  Congress  themselves. 

Our  function,  of  course.  Is  not — and  in- 
deed never  was — to  resist  congressional  par- 
ticipation In  the  policymaking  process,  but 
rather  to  welcome  It  and  to  help  make  it  an 
efflolent  and  mutually  profitable  one — for  the 
Department  and  the  Service,  the  Congress, 
and  above  all,  for  the  American  people  whose 
Interects  we  all  serve. 

There  are  countless  ways  In  which  this 
la  being  done  here  in  Washington,  such  as: 
Increased  briefings  of  Members  and  commit- 
tee staffs:  greater  contact  by  Members  of 
Congress  with  the  Diplomatic  Corps  and 
foreign  visitors;  assigning  Junior  and  mid- 
dle gnMl*  no's  to  brief  tours  of  duty  in 
concreailoaal  oOces:  and  the  heightened  and 
encouraging  departmental  effectiveness  in 
the  handling  of  congreesional  correspond- 
ence. 

A  major  area  o*  Immediate  opportunity 
for  Increased  uiMleratandlng  Is  the  field  of 
congressional  travel.  The  misguided  tend- 
•acj  to  regard  concrsasiooal  travel  duUes 
as  an  annoying  chore  Is.  happUy,  a  disappear- 
ing one.  Those  of  us  who  have  bad  repeated 
opportunities  to  deal  with  traveling  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  principal  staff  assist- 


ants have  learned  that  congressional  travel, 
if  handled  properly  and  with  Imagination, 
can  be  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  to  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  for  our  PSO's 
In  the  field.  It  presents  a  unique  opportunity 
to  acquaint  Members  in  detail  with  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  abroad  and  thus  engage 
their  understanding  and  support.  At  the 
same  time  It  gives  thoee  in  the  field  a  new 
Insight  Into  the  concerns  and  worries  of  the 
American  people  and  their  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  people  who  have 
heavier  demands  on  their  time  and  energies 
than  Members  of  our  Congress.  They  have 
their  subcommittee  work,  their  committee 
work,  quorum  calls,  roUcalls.  national  prob- 
lems, the  problems  of  their  constituencies, 
and  a  seemingly  never-ending  stream  of 
visitors  from  their  home  district  or  State. 
Many  of  them  simply  do  not  have  as  much 
time  as  they  would  like  when  they  are  in 
Washington  to  devote  to  foreign  affairs. 
When  they  travel  abroad,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  free  of  many  of  these  pressures  and 
do  have  the  time  to  focus  on  important  for- 
eign policy  problems. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  given  In  some 
Irresponsible  quarters,  congressional  travel 
abroad  Is  neither  frivolous  nor  insignificant, 
and  I  for  one  would  recommend  that  every 
Member  travel  as  much  as  his  schedule  will 
permit.  It  is  a  serious  responsibility  of  their 
office  enabling  them  to  gather  Important  ma- 
terial for  further  legislative  work  as  well  as 
deeper  understanding  of  the  great  Issues  of 
war  and  peace  In  a  troubled  world.  It  Is  the 
occasion  for  them  to  observe  at  first  hand 
how  the  Foreign  Service  functions  and  how. 
and  why,  our  various  programs  overseas  are 
working.  My  experience,  and  I  am  sure 
yours,  has  been  that  they  are,  almost  with- 
out exception,  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity. 

It  is  thus  vitally  Important  that  our  of- 
ficers make  the  most  of  this  chance  to  show 
the  Service  at  Its  best  as  an  effective  and 
efficient  Instrument.  We  can  give  Members 
first-hand  experiences  that  they  can  draw 
upon  In  responding  to  their  constituents' 
questions  or  criticisms  about  the  Service  as 
well  as  about  programs  and  policies. 

The  proper  care  and  handling  of  congres- 
sional visitors  Is  a  task  that  demands  the 
priority  attention  and  best  performance  of 
everyone  in  the  Service  from  the  Chief  of 
Mission  right  on  down.  Nothing  less  than 
this  win  do. 


People  and  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    MXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  IS,  196S 

Mr.  CALLAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not 
often   a  Member  of  Congress  has   the 


opportunity  and  pleasure  to  discuss  a 
concrete  acti<m  program  instituted  by  in- 
terested citizens  because  they  saw  a  need 
and  decided  to  meet  it.  I  have  that  dis- 
tinct pleasure  today.  Mr.  Speaker. 

A  group  of  interested  citizens  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebr..  have  for  some  time  been  con- 
cerned with  the  phenomenal  Increase  In 
crime  in  the  United  States  and  have  de- 
cided that  citizen  action  is  one  of  the 
few  really  long-term,  effective  methods 
available  to  counteract  this  national 
disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Is  not 
faced  with  the  massive  increase  in  crime 
that  has  plagued  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. But  any  crime  is  too  much  and 
Lincoln  is  a  growing  city  and  planning 
for  the  future  has  always  been  one  of  its 
trademarks. 

The  Lincoln  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, led  by  a  member  of  my  himian 
•resources  committee,  Mr.  Ben  Goble, 
has  devised  PAL  which  stands  for  people 
and  law.  An  individual  citizen  may  be- 
come a  member  for  a  small  membership 
fee  and  participate  in  the  activities  of 
the  organization — all  of  .which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  dues  and  other  donations. 

PAL  will  publl5h  periodic  bulletins  on 
law  enforcement,  crime  statistics,  how 
the  Individual  citizen  may  aid  law  en- 
forcement officials,  and  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition.  PAL  will  sponsor  a 
monthly  award  to  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment official  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  officer  and  a  citizen,  sponsor 
a  scholarship  fund  to  be  used  by  a  stu- 
dent in  the  field  of  law,  criminology  or 
other  related  fields,  and  act  as  a  resource 
group  to  promote  the  coordination  and 
dissemination  of  Information  pertaining 
to  law  enforcement  activities  to  schools, 
civic,  service,  and  religious  groups. 

I  commend  the  idea  to  those  in  other 
areas  who  face  far  greater  problems  In 
the  area  of  rising  crime  rates. 


Report  on  Yietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   AlJlBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  a 
study  tour  of  southeast  Asia,  Including 
Vietnam.    This  trip  was  not  made  as  a 
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part  of  any  committee,  but  at  my  own 
expense  so  that  I  could  report  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Seventh  District  of  Alabama, 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  as  I  saw  it  from 
firsthand  inspection. 

Upon  my  return  I  issued  a  report  to  my 
constituents  on  Vietnam  and,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  Include  that  re- 
port. Of  course,  there  have  been  later 
developments  since  my  return  from  Viet- 
nam, including  the  massive  peace  drive 
launched  by  the  President  over  the 
Christmas  period. 

I  believe  we  should  do  all  possible  to 
seek  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  I  find  no  fault  in  the  ef- 
forts to  do  so.  My  concern  is,  that  in  our 
intense  desire  for  peace  that  we  may  set- 
tle for  less  than  victory.  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  Vietnam  will  become  another 
Korea  and  that  12  years  from  now  we 
will  still  have  thousands  of  American 
boys  still  stationed  in  those  jungles  to 
maintain  a  peace  that  is  not  really  a 
peace,  but  rather  a  stalemate.  I  would 
hate  to  think  that  we  would  get  a  peace 
in  Vietnam  by  giving  in  to  the  Commu- 
nists as  we  did  in  Laos  and  permit  a 
Communist  takeover  under  the  guise  of 
a  coalition  government. 

We  should  be  prepared  to  negotiate, 
but  at  the  sariie  time  we  should  maintain 
r>  our  strength,  our  capacity  for  victory  and 
make  sure  that  the  enemy  knows  we  have 
that  capacity  and  will  use  it  if  forced 
to  do  so  by  their  failure  to  end  their 
aggression. 

My  report  on  Vietnam,  which  was  re- 
leased in  December,  follows: 

Special  Report   on   Vietnam 
(By  Jiif  Martin,  Member  of  Congress) 

The  cold  war  between  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy and  the  free  world  has  become  a  hot 
and  blazing  war  In  Vietnam.  Contrary  to 
the  statemento  of  the  pacifist  and  pro-Com- 
munist demonstrators,  the  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam U  not  a  civil  war  against  a  tyrannical 
government.  It  Is  naked  aggression  of  South 
Vietnam  by  Communist  North  Vietnam  en- 
couraged and  supBorted  by  Red  China' and 
Soviet  Russia.  I  .have  Just  traveled  more 
than  20.000  miles  through  all  of  Asia  and 
Into  the  Middle  East  for  a  firsthand  Investi- 
gation. This  report  Is  based  on  conditions  as 
I  found  them  In  my  tours  of  the  villages  of 
Korea,  Taiwan,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand 
and  India;  through  briefings  by  our  civilian 
and  military  leaders  and  through  lengthy 
conversations  with  the  businessmen,  indus- 
trialists, political  leaders,  and  the  people  of 
all  the  countries  I  visited. 

Any  study  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  must  be- 
gin with  the  stated  creed  of  the  Communist 
leaders  of  Red  China.  Mao  Tse-tung,  head 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  China,  has 
stated: 


whUe  the  Chinese  leaders  believe  In  the  hard 
core  Communist  line  of  Lenin  and  Stalin, 
that  the  world  must  be  conquered  through 
war. 

My  first  Impression  In  my  travel  through 
Asia  was  the  lesson  of  Korea,  ,  We  may  be 
making  the  same  mistake  in  Vieti^am. 
Twelve  years  after  the  armistice  In  Korea, 
the  United  States  still  has  50,000  American 
soldiers  there  facing  the  Communist  enemy 
eyeball  to  eyeball  across  the  38th  parallel. 
Our  military  was  prevented  from  winning  the 
war  in  Korea  because  of  political  decisions 
which  gave  enemy  forces  a  safe  sanctuary  In 
Chinese  territory  across  the  Talu  River  and 
because  they  were  prevented  from  bombing 
the  supply  lines  leading  Into  North  Korea 
from  Red  China. 

Today,  In  Vietnam  ovu-  mlUtary  forces  are 
facing  many  of  the  same  restrictions.  We 
cannot  win  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  sending 
American  boys  into  the  gristmill  formed  by 
the  countless  thousands  of  North  Vietnamese 
and  Red  Chinese  which  can  be  thrown 
against  them  from  safe  sanctutules  In  Red 
China,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  It  Is  clear  to 
me,  and  I  am  convinced  my  views  are  shared 
by  our  generals  and  commanding  officers  In 
Vietnam,  that  we  should  win  the  war  and 
then  negotiate  the  political  problems. 

We  can  win  the  war  If  we  give  the  mlUtary 
the  authority  to  win  it.  First.  We  should 
blockade  the  harbor  at  Hal  Phong,  mining  It 
If  necessary  and  warning  all  nations  that  no 
more  material  of  war  will  be  permitted. 
Second.  We  should  authorize  the  Air  Force 
to  bomb  strategic  military  targets  such  as 
the  two  railroads  and  mountain  passes  in 
North  Vietnam  which  are  direct  routes  for 
shipping  war  suppUes  Into  North  Vietnam 
from  China.  We  should  also  bomb  mUltary 
airfields,  actual  missile  sites  wherever  they 
are  located  even  within  the  safe  sanctuary 
around  Hanoi.  Bombing  targets  should  also 
include  munitions  factories  as  well  as  gaso- 
line and  fuel  storage  tanks,  all  of  which  are 
now  out  of  bounds  for  our  Air  Force  within 
certain  restricted  areas.  Third.  We  should 
make  clear  to  any  enemy  troops  threatening 
the  South  Vietnamese  that  there  will  be  no 
sanctuary  from  which  they  may  safely  in- 
vade. The  United  States  has  the  potential 
forces  to  smash, the  Communist  enemy  in 
Vietnam,  and  we  should  assure  our  com- 
manding general  there  that  he  wUl  be  given 
whatever  forces  and  supplies  necessary  tt 
win.  The  military  is  ready— the  American 
people  are  In  support  of  a  policy  to  win — It  Is 
up  to  the  administration  to  give  the  word. 
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We  must  make  It  clear  that  the  United 
States  stands  with  aU  those  who  want  to 
be  free  and  are  determined  to  fight  for  their 
freedom.  Then  we  must  show  by  deed,  that 
Is  by  force  of  arms  and  determination  that 
we  are  prepared  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  meet  head  on  any  future  Communist 
aggression. 

TEIP  NO  EXPENSE  TO  GOVERNMENT 

In  the  months  ahead  I  will  report  to  you 
In  greater  detaU  on  my  tour  of  Inspection 
I  would  like  to  make  two  things  clear  ThU 
trip  was  made  at  my  fliDgpse.  My  adminis- 
trative assistant  accompanied  me  and  he 
too,  paid  his  own  way— as  did  Mr.  Wallace 
Malone  of  Dothan.  The  trip  vnts  made  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  commanding  officers  In  the 
field  because  they  feel  it  Is  most  Important 
that  Members  of  Congress  see  at  first  hand 
actual  conditions  in  Vietnam,  the  need  for 
all-out  effort,  and  the  manner  In  which  our 
troops  are  meeting  the  challenge. 


Job  Corps  Has  Backer  in  Flut 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 


CLEAa   POUCT    BACKED   BT    DEEDS   IS   NEEDED 


D  i.^r**^  Conmiunlst  must  grasp  the  truths. 
PollUcal  power  grows  out  of  the  barrel  of  a 
gun.  Whoever  has  an  army  has  power  for 
war  settles  everything.  The  theory  of 'war 
and  strategy  la  the  core  of  everything." 

Every  action  of  Red  China  has  been  based 
on  that  creed.  They  have  attempted  to  stir 
up  discontent  and  revolution  in  both  Africa 
and  Asia  and  where  subversion  did  not  work 
they  resorted  to  upright  aggression  as  m 
Korea  and  now  in  Vietnam.  This  Is  the 
enemy  we  face,  and  the  Communist  goal  of 
world  domination  has  never  changed  Even 
now  the  only  differences  between  Red  China 
and  Soviet  Russia  Is  on  how  to  accomplish 
the  goal.  The  Russian  leaders  believe  the 
world  can  be  subverted  through  subUe  means 


While  the  hot  war  is  In  Vietnam,  we  can- 
not Isolate  one  single  country  in  Asia     The 
target  of  Red  China  Is  aU  of  Asia,  then  Africa, 
and  finally,  the  world.    Like  It  or  not    the 
United  States  U  looked  to  for  leadership  by 
those  nations  and  those  people  who  stUl  hope 
to  remain  free.     From  my  conversations  with 
people  In  all  walks  of  life  In  the  countries  I 
visited,  I  find  that  the  people  of  Asia  are 
concerned  about  our  Intentions  and  our  will- 
ingness to  back  our  words  with  deeds     They 
are  not  sure  we  will  stick  with  them  when  the 
chips  are  down.    They  are  afraid  of  another 
stalemate  such  as  Korea.    They  are  afraid  we 
may  withdraw  our  troops  before  the  victory 
is  won.    The  statement  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  prior  to  the  last  election  that  "we 
will  bring  the  boys  home  from  Vietnam  by 
Christmas,"  caused  a  shattering  blow  to  the 
morale  of  the  South   Vietnamese.     Feeling 
that  we  were  getting  ready  to  pull  out,  many 
of  the   village  chiefs  and   others   In   South 
Vietnam  prepared  to  make  peace  with  the 
Vletcong.    Sharing  the  belief  that  we  would 
not  stay,  the  Vletcong  were  able  to  consoli- 
date their  hold  on  neariy  80  percent  of  the 
land  and  the  people  of  South  Vietnam      In 
addition,  American  mothers  were  given  the 
false  hope  that  their  boys  would  not  have  to 
fight.    We  are  paying  In  blood  for  this  mis- 
take In  Judgment.  * 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  13. 1966 
Mr.  MACKIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  Economic   Opportunity's   Job   Corps 
program  is  starting  to  pay  dividends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  the  following  excellent  story  on  one 
Job  Corps  graduate  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Flint.  Mich.,  Journal. 

The  tax  dollars  used  to  train  Leonard 
Hamilton  will,  I  am  sure,  be  repaid  a  hun- 
dredf old  in  the  years  ahead.  The  money 
being  spent  on  the  war  on  poverty  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  America  can 
make  In  its  future: 

[From  the  Flint   (Mich.)   Journal    Dec    2« 

19«5) 

Job  Corp  Has  Backer  in  Funt 

(By  Herschel  P.  Fink) 

Six   months    ago   Leonard   HamUton   had 

trouble  finding  a  Job. 

He  was  20  years  old  and  had  dropped  out 
of  school  after  the  10th  grade.  For  a  whUe 
he  worked  as  a  Janitor.  Then  he  found  work 
clearing  construction  sites  of  weeds  and  pop 
bottles.    Sometimes  he  couldn't  find  work 

Today,  Hamilton  sits  at  a  draftsman's  table 
In  a  brightly  lighted  office  at  Consumers 
Power  Co.  He  has  a  trade  that  he  hopes 
WUl  mean  the  start  of  a  new  life  for  him. 
The  Job  Corps,  part  of  President  John- 
son's war  on  poverty,  gave  HamUton  the 
chance  to  do  something  for  himself.  He  Is 
the  first  graduate  of  a  Job  Corps  camp  to 
return  to  the  Flint  area. 

Since  last  May,  about  30  area  men,  aged 
16  to  21,  have  gone  to  Job  Corps  camps 
aroimd  the  country  for  training.  Many  of 
them,  like  Hamilton,  were  high  school  drop- 
outs who  found  that  thler  lack  of  Job  skUls 
made  them  virtually  unemployable  or  suited 
only  for  menial  labor. 

Hamilton  looked  at  the  Job  Corps  as  '•my 
last  hope."  He  heard  about  It  while  watch- 
ing television  last  April  and  applied  at  the 
Michigan  Employment  Security  Commission's 
Flint  office,  706  North  Street.    ,^ 

In  June,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Gary  Job 
Corps  Center  In  San  BCarcos.  Tex. 

At  the  camp,  Hamilton  was  allowed  to 
choose  from  a  variety  of  skills  being  taught. 
He  picked  a  drafting  course.     Besides  job 
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training,  corpsmen  take  remedial  arithmetic 
and  English  claooea. 

Pay  In  the  Job  Corps  \b  180  a  month.  Tha 
Government  place*  tfiO  of  that  in  a  bank 
account  for  tb«  oorpam&n  which  can  be  col- 
lected when  b*  leaves  the  center. 

Although  corpsmen  are  given  2  ysars  to 
complete  their  training.  Hamilton  waited 
no  time.  He  eocnpleted  the  courae  last 
month. 

Thomas  J.  Tomaakovlch.  employment 
service  supervisor  Tor  the  Flint  UESC  office, 
said  that  Hamilton  completed  the  drafting 
course  "with  honors." 

Hamilton's  Job  Corps  report  rated  him 
"excellent  in  connection  with  bis  potential 
In  the  drafting  field." 

Tomaakovlch.  also  reported  that  Hamil- 
ton's progress  at  the  camp  was  so  rapid  he 
was  offered  a  Job  as  an  assistant  Instructor. 

"But  I  was  In  a  hurry  to  get  back  and 
get  to  work."  Hamilton  recalls. 

On  the  strength  of  his  Job  Corps  record, 
Hamilton  was  offered  a  Job  by  Consumers 
as  an  engineering  clerk.  His  department 
lays  out  power  and  gas  distribution  lines. 
In  the  Job  he  will  use  his  drafting  skills  to 
make  layouts. 

■"The  Job  xjsually  requires  a  high  school 
diploma  and  drafting  experience,"  said  Ward 
W.  Bloxson.  personnel  and  safety  supervisor 
at  Consumers.  "We  felt,  however,  that 
baaed  on  his  outstanding  record  In  the  Job 
Corps — one  ot  the  highest  there — be  quali- 
fied for  a  chance." 

Hamilton  considers  Joining  the  Job  Corps 
"one  of  the  best  things  a  boy  can  do  If  he 
wants  to  learn." 

Life  at  the  Job  Corps  camp  wasn't  easy, 
iM  said,  "but  if  you  want  to  do  something 
bad  enough,  you  learn  to  take  the  bad  with 
the  good." 

He  emphasizes  that  a  youth  "has  to  want 
to  learn,  to  profit  from  the  Job  Corps." 

He  Is  happy  about  his  decision  to  Join. 

"When  things  get  hard,  you  can't  get  un- 
skilled work.  But  when  you've  got  a  trade, 
you  don't  have  much  to  worry  about." 

Hamilton  doesn't  plan  to  end  his  educa- 
tion with  his  Job  Corps  graduation.  He 
hopes  to  take  advantage  of  a  Consumers' 
program  which  will  pay  75  percent  of  college 
tuition  costs.  He  wants  to  take  classes  at 
Flint  Junior  College,  eventually,  he  would 
Uke  to  earn  a  college  degree. 


Gen.  Jaaies  M.  Gavin 


XXTEN8ION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NKW    TOSK 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  great  soldier-statesmen  Is 
Oen.  James  M.  Oavln.  A  berlbboned 
World  War  n  paratroop  commander. 
General  Oavln  was  a  strong  exponent  of 
more  aerial  mobility  for  ground  troops. 
This  sky  cavalry  concept  Is  now  being 
tised  effectively  by  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam. 

After  distinguished  service  as  our  Am- 
buaador  to  Prance.  General  Oavln  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  He  Is  now 
president  of  that  eminent  research  ftrm. 
Arthur   D.   little.   Inc..   of   Cambridge, 


In  a  letter  appearing  In  the  February 
19M  Issue  of  Harper's  magazine,  the 
general  warns  that  a  massive  buildup  of 


U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam  could  prompt  Red 
China  to  send  troops  there  and  reopen 
the  Korean  war  as  welL  He  also  em- 
phasized; 

To  Increase  the  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelping — will  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them, 
and  It  will  not  stop  the  penetrations  of 
North  Vietnam  troops  Into  the  South. 

I  concur  with  the  general's  view  of 
this  matter.  Indeed,  it  was  this  convic- 
tion that  motivated  me  to  Join  recently 
with  16  of  my  House  colleagues  In  writ- 
ing the  President  to  express  our  vigorous 
opposition  to  those.  Including  Richard 
Nixon  and  Barry  Goldwater.  who  have 
urged  the  United  SUtes  to  extend  Its 
bombings  to  the  Hanoi  area.  r 

General  Gavin  also  makes  the  follow- 
ing vital  point.  He  said  that  the  190.000 
U.S.  troops  already  in  the  Vietnam  the- 
ater would  suffice  "if  we  should  maintain 
enclaves  on  the  coast,  desist  in  our  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam,  and  seek 
to  And  a  solution  through  the  United 
Nations  or  a  conference  in  Geneva." 

This  proposal  is  similar  to  one  made 
some  months  ago  and  repeated  since 
then  by  the  distinguished  Columnist 
Walter  Lippmann. 

And  the  Washington  Post,  in  an  edi- 
tprlal  Sunday,  January  16,  too^c  a  similar 
approach: 

It  Is  our  purpoee — 

The  Post  declared — 
to  deny  North  Vietnam  the  fruits  of  a  war  of 
national  liberation,  and  we  can  do  that  by 
successfully  holding  the  areas  now  occupied 
and  slowly  and  persistently  enlarging  them 
by  territorial  sweeps  Instead  of  Jungle 
pursuit. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  r^narks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  I  Include  here 
an  Associated  Press  report  on  General 
Gavin's  letter  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  17.  and  the 
Post's  editorial  of  January  16: 
[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Jan,  17, 

19M| 
Oavin   Sats   Hanoi   BomiMG   Coulo   Bama 

IN   PXIPING  l7Nm 

Nkw  Yoax,  January  10. — Oen.  James  M. 
Oavln  declared  today  a  massive  buildup  ot 
V.3.  forces  In  Vietnam  may  prompt  Red 
China  to  send  troops  there  and  reopen  the 
Korean  war  as  well. 

The  &8-year-oId  former  chief  of  U.S.  Army 
research  and  development  suggested  that 
America  concentrate  Instead  on  holding 
major  bases  along  the  South  Vietnam  coast 
while  diplomats  seek  an  end  to  the  fighting. 

In  a  letter  appearing  in  the  February 
issue  of  Harper's  magazine,  Oavin  said: 

"To  increase  t^e  bombing  and  to  bomb 
Hanoi — or  even  Pelping— wlU  add  to  our 
problems  rather  than  detract  from  them, 
and  it  wui  not  stop  the  penetrations  of 
Ncxth  Vietnam  troops  into  the  south. 

"Also,  If  we  were  to  quadruple,  for  exam- 
ple, our  combat  forces  there,  we  should  then 
anticipate  the  intervention  of  Chinese  'vol- 
imteers'  and  the  reopening  of  the  Korean 
front. 

CSCALATION    SEKN    LIKCT 

"This  aeems  to  be  the  ulUmate  prospect 
of  the  course  that  we  are  now  on." 

Oavln  said  the  190.000  U.S.  troops  alt«ady 
in  the  Vietnam  theater  would  suffice  "if  w«k 
should  maintain  enclaves  on  the  ooaat,  de-' 
slst  m  our  bombing  attacks  on  North  Viet-. 
nam.  and  seek  to  find  a  solution  through 
tha  United  Nations  or  a  oonXerence  In 
Geneva." 


He  asserted  that  an  attempt  to  make  all 
of  South  Vietnam  secure  from  the  Commu- 
nists "would  take  many  times  as  much  force 
as  we  now  have  in  Vietnam" — and  risk  a 
freah  outbreak  of  Red  Chinese  aggression  In 
the  Korean  pattern. 

"I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  If  we 
should  withdraw  from  Vietnam  the  next 
stop  would  be  Walklki."  Oavin  said.  "The 
Kra  Peninsula,  Thailand,  and  the  Philip- 
pines can  all  be  secured,  although  we  ulti- 
mately might  have  heavy  fighting  on  the 
northern  frontiers  of  Thailand." 

Emphasizing  that  he  spoke  "solely  from  a 
military-technical  point  of  view,"  Oavln  re- 
called that  he  was  Chief  of  U.S.  Army  plans 
and  operations  at  the  time  of  the  French 
military  dlsn.ster  In  Dienblenphu. 

He  said  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway.  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  "directed  that  we  go  into  the 
situation  quite  thoroughly  in  case  a  decision 
should  be  made  to  send  U.S.  forces  into  the 
Hanoi  delta." 

"The  more  we  studied  the  situation," 
Gavin  wrote,  "the  more  we  realized  that  we 
were,  in  fact,  considering  going  to  war  with 
China,  since  she  was  supplying  all  the  arms, 
ammunition,  medical,  and  other  suppUes  to 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

"If  we  would  be,  in  fact,  fighting  China, 
then  we  were  fighting  her  in  the  wrong  place 
on  terms  entirely  to  her  advantage." 

Oavln  said  southeast  Asia  Is  no  place  to 
take  on  Red  China  in  military  combat. 

"Manchuria,  with  its  vast  Industrial  com- 
plex, coal,  and  Iron  ore.  Is  the  Ruhr  of  China 
and  the  heart  of  Ite  war-making  capacity," 
he  said.  "There,  rather  than  in  southeast 
Asia,  is  where  China  should  l>e  engaged,  if  at 
all." 

SHOWDOWN   NO*    TET  DVK 

Oavin  added  that  if  Red  China  continues 
aggression  and  arms  Itself  with  nuclear 
weapons  "the  time  may  oome  when  China 
will  bring  upon  herself  a  nuclear  war.  But 
that  time  Is  not  here  yet." 

Oavln.  a  paratroop  commander  in  World 
War  n.  retired  from  the  Army  In  1968  be- 
cause of  differences  with  the  EUenhower  ad- 
ministration over  modernizing  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  was  a  particularly  strong  expo- 
nent of  more  aerial  mobility  for  ground 
troops. 

Oavln  called  thU  "the  sky  cavalry  concept, 
which  we  are  now  employing  in  South  Viet- 
nam" and  commented: 

"When  I  retired  In  1968, 1  said  that  I  would 
be  happy  to  serve  as  a  private  m  the  Army  if 
it  were  the  kind  of  an  Army  that  I  wanted  it 
to  be. 

•1  think  It  U  that  kind  of  an  Armv 
now.  •  •   ••• 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  le,  1966) 

AiTHi  Tine  Padsb 

The  President  very  wisely  has  put  no  ter- 
minal date  on  his  peace  offensive  or  on  the 
pause  In  air  operations  against  the  North 
whUe  the  peace  efforts  go  forward.  Since 
there  has  been  no  known  response  from 
Hanoi,  either  affirmative  or  negative,  it  is 
too  early  to  say  whether  there  will  be  any 
results.  Sooner  or  later.  If  there  are  no  ne- 
gotiations at  all,  consideration  will  have  to 
be  given  to  the  next  military  moves. 

There  is  a  powerful  impulse  in  the  Con- 
gress, m  the  country,  and  in  some  places  In 
the  executive  department,  for  a  resumption 
of  air  activity  and  for  an  initiation  of  full- 
scale  warfare  against  the  North  to  put  a 
SE^edy  end  to  a  disagreeable  war.  Powerful 
this  Impulse  Is,  and  strong  as  the  support 

ay  be  for  the  use  of  more  military  muscle, 
'it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  President  will 
reject  the  counsels  of  those  who  wish  to  es- 
calate the  war.  There  is  not  much  reason 
to  beUeve  that  an  unlimited  air  war  would 
achieve  decisive  results.  North  Vietnam 
does  not  present  the  kind  of  Industrial  tar- 
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gets  that  are  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  mass 
bombing.  Even  If  the  United  States  were 
indifferent  to  the  moral  arguments  against 
ma«  bombing  (and  it  U  not  indifferent) 
the  practical  resulU  probably  would  not  be 
any  more  decisive  than  were  the  results  of 
area  bombing  in  World  War  II.  While 
stepped-up  interdiction  of  communications 
might  further  diminish  the  ability  of  North 
Vietnam  to  give  logistic  support  to  a  con- 
ventional military  Invasion  there  is  not 
much  hope  that  it  would  stop  infiltration  of 
troops  in  small  units.  And,  even  if  the 
bombing  succeeded  in  all  these  counts  the 
Chinese  Communist  support  of  North  'Viet- 
nam might  make  the  results  Indecisive  As 
long  as  air  operations  are  directed  at  North 
Vietnam  (and  not  China),  we  are  embarked 
upon  the  task  of  kicking  the  cart  imtil  the 
horse  cries  for  mercy. 

The  unconditional  withdrawal  of  US 
forces  Is  a  course  for  which  there  is  little 
responsible  support  In  the  country.  And 
the  primary  reason  Is  that  no  one  can  give 
any  assurance  that  this  policy  would  be  any 
more  successful  as  a  means  of  ending  the 
war  in  southeast  Asia  than  the  policy  of 
escalating  the  confilct.  Escalation  might 
simply  move  the  war  to  another  and  larger 
theater.  Withdrawal  also  would  be  likely 
to  move  the  conflict  to  another  theater  In 
another  country. 

To  continue  or  expand  the  present  offen- 
sive against  the  VIetcong  in  the  south    by 
the   employment   of   the   tactics   now   being 
pursued,  U  going  to  Involve  a  heavier  com- 
mitment than  we  have  so  far*  made  If  it  U 
to  have  any  reasonable  prospect  for  success. 
Such  an  expanding  commitment,  accompa- 
nied by  rising  commltmenu  of  North  Viet- 
nam  and    China   and   Russia,   might   easily 
produce  another  stalemate  at  a  higher  level. 
The  facu  of  the  situation  seem  to  argue 
strongly  for  a  somewhat  different  application 
of  the  muitary  power  we  feel  we  can  appro- 
priately commit  to  the  area.     No  doubt  it  Is 
an    alternative    that    already    has    been    ex- 
plored—and  perhaps  even   rejected.     But  It 
can  be  argued  quite  persuasively  that  In  the 
next   phase   of   the   war.    the   United   States 
and  iU  allies  might  wisely  alter  the  charac- 
ter of  the  war  In  the  direction  of  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  deployment.     At  pres- 
ent, we  are  engaged  In  an  offensive-defense 
employing  both  ground  and  air  forces  in  the 
hot  pursuit  of  VIetcong  elements  into  terrain 
offering  the  greatest  advantages  of  conceal- 
ment and  the  most  serious  hazards  to  pur- 
suing  forces.    To   seek    out   and    destroy   a 
guerilla  force  by  such  tactics,  overwhelming 
force  is  required  on  a  ratio  of  at  least  10  to  1. 
The  present  ratio,  counting  all  South  Viet- 
nam and  American  and  allied  forces  Is  826  000 
to   230.000    according    to    the    Mansfield  '  re- 
port—and  the  rate  of  North  Vietnam  Infil- 
tration U  on  the  order  of  1.500  a  month      So 
the    posslbiuty    or    feasibility    of    achieving 
antlguerrllla  ratios  like  those  In  Malaysia  and 
the  Philippines  Is  remota. 

If  it   U   difficult  or   impossible  for  us  to 
annihilate  the  VIetcong  without  a  military 
investment   that   looks  excessive,   it  can   be 
made  Impossible  for  the  VIetcong  to  achieve 
their  objectives  without  a  deployment  be- 
yond their  means.    Were  our  tactics  to  alter 
from  pursuit  to  a  take-and-hold  basU    the 
burden  for  the  offensive  could  be  shifted  to 
the  VIetcong.    It  is  our  purpome  to  deny  North 
Vietnam  the  frulU  of  a  war  of  "national  lib- 
eration." and  we  can  do  that  by  successfully 
holding  the  areas  now  occupied  and  slowly 
and  persistently  enlarging  them  by  territorial 
sweeps  Instead  of  Jungle  pursuit.    The  Amer- 
ican and  South  Vietnam  forces,  while  steadily 
eapandlng  the   occupied   areas  and   pushing 
out     their     defense     perimeters,     would     be 
chiefly     engaged     In     garrison     operaaons. 
These,  of  course,  are  wasteful   in   tarms  of 
manpower  employed  but  economical  In  terms 
of  manpower  expended.     They  are  lass  hu- 
ardous  and  more  faasUile  for  a  country  In 


conmiand  of  air  power  and  thua  able  to 
maintain  communications  with  scattered 
garrisons  than  they  ^ere  for  the  French. 
Within  the  areas  occupied  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese and  by  our  forces,  a  program  of  re- 
habilitation and  reconatrucUon  could  be 
pushed  forward,  once  It  becomes  possible  to 
afford  the  peasants  and  vUlagers  security 

The  military  priorities  under  such  a 
strategy,  would  be  (1)  securing  of  areas  al- 
ready held,  (2)  expansion  of  that  territory 
only  as  rapidly  as  we  are  prepared  to  take  and 
hold  new  real  estate,  (3)  pursuit  operations 
only  where  they  can  be  carried  out  with 
greatest  economy  of  force,  (4)  air  operations 
chiefly  in  close  suport  of  territorial  enlarge- 
ment, and,  as  indicated,  against  large  and 
vulnerable  enemy  concentrations,  (5)  air 
Interdiction  of  routes  from  the  North  scaled 
to  the  degree  of  infiltration,  (6)  no 'air  at- 
tack on  North  Vietnam  for  the  time  being 
or  unless  surveillance  discloses  massing  for 
offensive  operations  against  the  South 

This  U  no  quick  and  easy  formula  for  an 
offensive    military    success    In    conventional 
military  terms.     It  contemplates  neither  the 
annihilation  of  enemy  forces,  the  crushing  of 
the  enemy's  vrtll  to  resist  or  the  solid  gains 
of  Invasion  and  quick  occupation.     It  pro- 
jecte  the  steady,  slow,  and  patient  pacifica- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  South  Vietnam 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  success  will 
consist  of  denying  the  victory  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  VIetcong  in  all  the  terri- 
tory we  are  prepared  to  take  and  hold  and 
then  rebuilding  that  occupied  area  and  pro- 
viding the  inhabltanta  with  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living.     The  forces  required  will  be 
quite  large:  but  the  losses  In  combat  should 
be  much  smaller  with  the  defending  forces 
enjoying   the    advantages    of   well-equipped 
men  in  strong  defensive  positions.     It  will 
cost  more  money;   but  it  should  cost  fewer 
lives     It  will  take  more  Ume— but  we  should 
not  be  in  a  hurry. 

^  Away  from  the  combat  areas,  the  strateev 
has  the  virtue  of  making  it  clear  to  the 
world  that  our  role  is  purely  defensive  The 
war  in  South  Vietnam  will  come  to  a  stop  if 
the  forces  of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
quit  their  attacks.  Every  dispatch  from  the 
war  areas  will  make  it  plain  that  it  is  the 
Communiste  who  are  responsible  for  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  property.  In  the 
absence  of  negotiated  peace  there  can  be 
under  this  formula,  a  tacit  peace,  wheneve^ 
the  VIetcong  wish  It. 

This  is  no  blueprint  for  either  victory  or 
peace  in  a  hurry.  But  it  is  a  blueprint  that 
involves  the  surrender  of  no  principle-  it 
makes  possible  the  deescalatlon  of  the  Con- 
flict; it  contemplates  the  confinement  of  the 
war  to  the  ari^  now  Involved.  It  does  not 
have  the  simpUcity  of  victory  or  sur- 
render. It  plainly  looks  forward  to  an  ad- 
mittedly remote  date  when  enough  of  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam  wUl  be  secure  so 
.f.w  •  **°  ^  normal  elections  under 
which  the  people  can  pick  a  government  of 
„.,.^».°^  Choice— and  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  jvlsh  to  affiliate  with  North 
Vietnam  or  retain  their  Independence 
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with  this  courtly  gentleman  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, which  he  so  ably  chaired  for  more 
than  a  decade. 

My  great  regret  Is  the  brevity  of  my 
association  with  Herb  Bonner.  It  is  my 
personal  loss  that  I  did  not  know  him 
sooner.  He  was  a  man  whom  I  rapidly 
grew  to  respect  and  admire.  Dedicated 
in  purpose  and  imdaunted  by  adversity. 
Chairman  Bonner  gave  imsparingly  of 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  constituents 
the  development  of  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine,  and  the  preservation 
of  this  Nation's  natural  resources.  The 
product  of  his  tireless  efforts  stand  In 
tribute  and  memorial  to  his  skill  and 
dedication. 

The  late  Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.J. 
of  Georgetown  University,  was  a  stanch 
advocate  for  a  strong  American  merchant 
marine.  Men  such  as  Congressman 
Bonner  must  have  been  In  his  thoughts 
when  Father  Walsh  wrote: 

A  statesman  Is  the  rare  thinker  who  keeps 
his  gaze  fixed  on  the  next  generation.  He 
will  have  learned  wisdom  from  past  errors 
and  schooled  himself  to  distinguish  the 
deep  and  permanent  residue  of  economic 
history  from  th^  surface  tones  that  speak 
only  of  quic.  gains  and  enhanced  profits 
He  will  be  a  statesman  In  the  measure  that 
he  teaches  men  to  fasten  on  abiding  values 
and  rescues  them  from  the  Itire  of  the 
temporary  and  the  transient. 

Such  a  public  leader  was  the  late 
Honorable  H-jreert  C.  Bonner.  His  un- 
timely death  is  a  loss  not  only  for  his 
beloved  State  of  North  Carolina,  but  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  the  widow  of  our  late  beloved  chair- 
man and  to  other  members  of  his  family 
I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  In  this 
their  hour  of  bereavement.  All  our 
hearts  are  saddened  over  their  loss  but 
comforted  In  the  knowledge  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  having  known  and  labored  with 
the  late  Honorable  Herbert  C.  Bonnek 
I  knew  him  as  a  wonderfully  generous 
considerate,  always  fair,  and  effective 
chairman  under  whose  leadership  i  was 
proud  to  serve. 


Tribute  to  Hob.  Herbert  C.  Bobbct 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  MOSHER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OT  KKPRBSKNTATIVM 

Wednesday.  January  12. 1966 

Mr.  MOSHER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 

Join  my  coUeagues  In  paying  homage  to 

the  late  Honorable  H«rbirt  C.  Bowner 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  but  briefly 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimienta,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  26,  D  C  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
Chasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documenta  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorizs 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regukitlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superiltend- 
ent  of  Documenta  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establUhment  of  ths 
Government  (UA  Code,  title  44  see.  72a. 
Supp.  2).  ,  •BO.    «,«». 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCI 
SenatoiV  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have-changed  their  residence*  will  plaaa* 
give  InformaUon  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  nirirswss  "r-r  b* 
correctly  given  in  ths  ^"^^mt,  ^^ 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  Insert  my  own  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  matter  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  excerpts 
from  an  address  given  by  Dr.  Leslie  C. 
Peacock,  vice  president  and  economist 
of  the  Crocker-Citizens  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco,  entitled  "Wage,  Cost 
Increases  Likely  To  Be  Central  1966  Eco- 
nomic Issue."  Dr.  Peacock  gave  this 
address  before  the  Commonwealth  Club 
of  California  on  Friday,  January  7.  Ex- 
cerpts follow : 

Wacx,  Oost  Inckxasxs  Likixt  To  Be  Central 

1966  Economic  Isstrc 

(By  Dr.  Leslie  C.  Peacock) 

The  national  economy  Is  about  to  enter 
Its  sixth  year  of  uninterrupted  business  ex- 
pansion, and  virtually  all  signs  point  to  a 
continuation  of  strong  economic  gains  In 
1966.  In  the  private  sector,  expansive  forces 
which  have  contributed  so  s^ongly  to  rising 
levels  of  business  activity  a*e  still  at  work. 
The  sharp  uptrend  In  business  spending  for 
new  plant  and  equlpmtnt  Is  as  yet  showing 
no  signs  of  a  significant  lessening. 

INCRKASnfC    STKAnr    AHEAD 

In  the  public  sector,  moreover,  the  outlook 
is  for  an  even  faster  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
level  of  government  spending. 

Combined,  the  prospects  for  a  convergence 
of  heavier  public  demands  and  stUl -rising 
private  demands  for  goods  and  services  sug- 
gest that  the  economy's  productive  facili- 
ties will  come  under  Increasing  strain  In 
1966.  The  prospects  for  Intensification  of 
these  strains  are  Implicit  Ui  most  of  the 
forecasts  for  1966  gross  national  product 
which  now  are  being  advanced. 

FaODUCING    AT    CAPACTTY 

As  time  has  passed,  the  Nation's  economy 
has  drawn  progreeslvely  nearer  the  physical 
UmlU  of  Its  capacity  to  expand  output,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes,  wo  now  have 
achieved  virtually  full  utilization  of  our 
productive  resources. 

This  U  reflected  not  only  In  the  low  level 
to  which  unemployment  rates  have  fallen, 
but  wlso  In  the  fact  that  most  Industries  are 
either  at  or  near  their  optimum  operating 
rataa.  Prom  this  point  on,  further  Increases 
In  output  wUI  have  to  come  more  slowly — as 
the  labor  force  grows,  as  new  capital  equip- 
ment Is  brought  Into  operation,  and  as  the 
productivity  of  labor  Improves. 

ifurr  EKaTRAur  growth 

The  Federal  Government  must  turn  In- 
^ creasing]  y  toward  the  objective  of  restrain- 
ing growth  In  private  demand  In  order  to 
preserve  the  cost  and  price  sUbUlty  which 
has  b««n  generally  maintained  over  the  past 
"^  y«ara.  Even  at  best,  the  prospects  for 
preserving  this  stability  of  cost  and  prices 
are  not  bright,  and  the  stage  already  appears 
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set  for  general  price  and  wage  breakthroughs 
In  1966. 

The  extent  to  which  growth  In  private  de- 
mand must  be  restrained  by  Federal  policies 
In  1966  will  depend  heavily,  of  course,  on  the 
fiscal  policy  decisions  which  underlie  the 
Federal  budget.  Preliminary  indications 
are  that  the  amount  budgeted  for  national 
defense  may  rise  to  something  around  $60 
billion  In  fiscal  1967.  The  progression  to  the 
higher  level  will  be  unusxially  fast. 

INFUATION   THE    CENTRAL    FISCAL    PROBLZIC 

It  Is  clear  that  normal  revenue  growth  can- 
not finance  all  of  the  Increased  outlays  In 
the  defense  area.  This  raises  the  question 
whether  or  not  cutbacks  In  civilian  spending 
programs  can  be  budgeted  In  order  to  pre- 
vent fiscal  stimulus  from  becoming  exces- 
sive. It  appears  unlikely  that  budget  reduc- 
tions can  be  scheduled. 

In  view  of  the  Infiatlonary  Impetus  which 
is  Inherent  in  an  enlarged  Federal  deficit, 
the  problem  of  restraining  wage  and  cost 
Increases  la  Ukely  to  become  the  central 
problem  of  national  economic  policy  in  1966. 

The  emergence  of  stronger  Inflationary 
pressures  as  a  tlu-eat  to  economic  stability 
suggests  that  increasing  reliance  on  mone- 
tary policy  will  be  required  to  restrain  growth 
in  private  demands  for  goods  and  services. 
Such  reliance  ordinarily  is  associated  with  a 
rising  level  of  Interest  rates  and,  although 
rates  now  are  at  levels  which  are  relatively 
high,  further  upward  adjxistments  may  weU 
He  ahead. 

PRIVATE   CREDIT    DEICAND8    STRONO 

Private  credit  demands  are  extremely 
strong  at  the  present,  and  they  are  not 
likely  to  lose  any  of  their  momentimi  in 
1966.  In  some  cases,  including  the  demand 
for  mortgage  funds  and  the  needs  of  busi- 
ness for  credit,  some  Increases  are  Ukely  to 
occur.  In  the  case  of  Government  demands 
for  credit,  further  incre>ues  will  be  forth- 
coming at  both  the  Federal  and  the  local 
levels. 

For  a  number  of  reasons.  It  appears  likely 
that  Interest  rate  pressures  In  1966  will  be 
felt  moat  keenly  in  the  shcM^  end  of  the 
market.  In  addition,  thrift  institutions  (in- 
cluding banks)  must  compete  aggressively 
with  short-term  money  market  instruments 
in  order  to  retain  their  existing  volume  ot 
savings  funds  at  their  disposal. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  strength  of  demands 
expected  to  be  made  on  the  economy's  re- 
sources in  1966,  it  Is  not  certain  that  mone- 
tary poUcy  alone  can  restrain  cost  and  price 
increases  without  giving  rise  to  a  credit 
squeeze  of  undesirable  consequences.  In 
the  short  run,  a  tax  Increase  probably  would 
be  more  effective  than  a  reducUon  In  non- 
defense  spending  as  a  means  of  curbing 
growth  in  private  demands  for  goods  and 
services. 

TAX  incsxase; 
Naturally,  a  tax  increase  at  this  time 
would  be  an  unwelcome  development  for 
both  businesses  and  consumers.  However,  it 
may  weU  be  the  lesser  of  the  evils.  The  pre- 
cise economic  Impact  of  a  tax  increase  would 
depend  on  both  Its  size  and  its  structure,  but 
under  any  circumstances  It  could  be  ex- 
I>ect«d  to  exercise  a  damp>enlng  infiuence  on 
rates  of  growth  in  consumer  spending,  cor- 
porate profits,  and — with  some  lag — business 
Investment. 

WOBST  OOLD   PBOELEIC   WUUHO  VSJ 

At  the  moment,  it  la  clQ»r  that  the  pre- 


dominant influence  in  equity  markets  are 
the  sharp  rate  of  growth  in  corporate  earn- 
ings, strong  business  fH-ospects,  and  investor 
awareness  of  Intensifying  infiatlonary  pres- 
sures. These  considerations  provide  legiti- 
mate and  time-honored  bases  for  higher 
stock  values.  However,  It  may  be  well  to 
continue  to  test  at  least  two  key  assump- 
tions. 

First  is  the  assumption  that  the  conter 
has  been  turned  by  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  seeking  permanent 
answers  to  the  International  financial  prob- 
lems which  periodically  have  plagued  us  in 
the  past.  Neither  the  United  Stotes  nor 
the  United  Klngc^um  has  made  sufficient 
progress  toward  ;.he  restoration  of  balance- 
of-payments  equilibrium  to  warrant  the 
assumption  th.\t  the  worst  Is  behind  us.  The 
heightening  of  infiatlonary  pressures  in  this 
country  does  not  augur  well  for  the  futur« 
behavior  of  our  gold  and  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position. 

The  second  assumption  la  that  our  Instru- 
ments of  economic  control  have  become  so 
finely  tuned  as  to  allow  us  to  avoid  a  tem- 
porary economic  setback  from  time  to  time. 
No  such  setback  appears  in  prospect  for  1966, 
yet  it  Is  true  that  the  kind  of  pubUc  and 
financial  policies  which  now  are  required  to 
limit  inflationary  pressures  are  not  appre- 
ciably different  from  those  whlclx.  In  the  past 
have  served  to  take  some  of  the  steam  out 
of  economic  expansion  and  set  the  stage  for 
at  least  a  moderate  downturn. 

The  year  1966  wUl  featxire  strong  business 
activity,  heavy  credit  demands,  a  stronger 
Inflationary  impetus,  upward  pressures  on 
Interest  rates,  more  restrictive  Federal  finan- 
cial policies  (including  posslbUltles  of  a  tax 
increase),  and  Uttle  or  no  progress  in  the 
campaign  to  restore  equilibrium  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

ANSIKTERS   TO    WRilTlLN    QT7XSTIONS   PROIC    FLOOR 

QuesUon.  Hilary  H.  Crawford :  Is  Secretary 
of  Treasury  correct  in  saying  national  debt 
can  be  reduced?  Answer.  DlfficxUt  to  defend 
position  that  we  could — rather  likely  to  in- 
crease, ad  inflnltum. 

Question.  Should  controls  over  savings  In- 
terest rates  be  removed?  Answer.  Not  in 
favor  of  complete  removal  of  Government 
controls  over  commercial  bank  Interest 
rates. 

Question  (Edgar  M.  Kahn) .  How  discuss 
outlook  without  knowledge  of  outcome  in 
Vietnam?  Answer.  Basic  assumption  is 
continued  buildup;  it's  an  imponderable. 
Any  relief  would  permit  greater  expansion  by 
private  sector. 

Question  (R.  Cathcart).  Comment  on 
Martin's  statemenu  regarding  a  likeness  to 
1929.  Answer.  Very  constructive.  Designed 
to  dispel  euphorla^ln  some  circles.  Not  pre- 
dicting economic  chaos.  Haven't  found 
secret  of  everlasting  prosperity  yet.  Don't 
think  he  msant  consequences  would  be  same 
as  1929. 

QuesUon  (J.  J.  Rutkowskl) .  Costs  for  eco- 
nomic expansion  tending  to  be  higher,  henca 
lower  proflta?  Answer.  Lower  profit  mar- 
gins. Not  necaasarily  decline  of  corporaU 
profits. 

Question.  Does  need  for  restraint  in  prlvata 
demand  imply  Income  tax  Increase  for  1966f 
Answer.  Several  posslbUltles:  reduction  in 
civilian  defense  expenditures;  restrain 
growth  in  private  sector  via  monetary  policy; 
transfer  purchasing  power  from  private 
parties  to  government  by  tax  increase;  dli«ct 
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price-wage  contn^.  Latter  U  least  attrac- 
tive. 

Queetlon  (Ian  Campbell).  Probable  devel- 
opments with  respect  to  country's  gold  baJ- 
ance  In  19667  Answer.  President  against 
capital  outflow  to  foreign  nations.  Urged 
guidelines.  As  result,  balance-of-payments 
deficit  showed  some  Improvement,  even 
though  gold  outflow  larger  than  1064.  Might 
have  same  difficulties  In  1966  Reasona: 
Vietnam;  foreign  aid;  bank  lending  overseas 
(portfolio  funds).  All  Improvements  be- 
hind us — none  foreseen  for  1966. 

Queetlon  (Uoyd  Grayblel).  How  much 
gold  will  we  lose  In  1966  and  will  It  weaken 
confidence  In  dollar?  Answer.  Vietnam  will 
probably  Impose  additional  strain.  Possible 
balance-of-payments  deficit  around  $a  bil- 
lion. Europe  may  be  more  willing  to  help 
finance  deficit.  Prance  has  made  moat  of 
her  conversions.  Lxjss  of  gold  In  1966  prob- 
ably under  91  billion. 


Jamiary  19,  1966 


Lt  GcB.  RobcH  W.  Colciaaer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TKXA3 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  31.  196«.  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Colglazler  will  retire,  culminating  a  bril- 
liant and  dlstlngrulshed  career  of  more 
than  41  years  service  in  the  U-S.  Army. 

I  rise  today  to  coiigratulate  and  com- 
mend General  Colglazler  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  and  service  to  this 
Nation.  He  is  admired  and  respected 
both  on  a  national  level  and  a  local  level 
for  his  contributions  to  his  fellow  man. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  General  Col- 
glasler  Is  a  product  of  San  Antonio,  hav- 
ing attended  high  school  and  later  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Colglazler  Mc- 
Kennon  Construction  Co.  there.  It  1b 
fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  honor 
him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
for  he  deserves  the  graUtude  of  each  of 
us. 

In  1925  he  graduated  from  Texas  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  CoUege  with  a 
B.S.  in  Civil  Engineering.  He  was  com- 
missioned a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Of- 
ficers Reserve  Corps  on  October  26,  1925. 

Prior  to  World  War  n.  General  Col- 
glazler was  an  officer  In  the  construction 
firm  of  Colglazler  ti  Hoff.  Inc.,  In  San 
Antonio,  Tex. 

In  May  1941,  General  Colglazler  was 
called  to  extended  active  duty  and  as- 
signed to  the  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 
General  as  assistant  execuUve  officer  In 
the  engineering  branch,  construction 
division. 

General  Colglazler  was  transferred  to 
the  North  Ireland  Base  Command  in 
January  1942,  and  placed  in  charge  of 
construction  there.  For  his  outstanding 
^  service  at  the  North  Ireland  Base  Com- 
mand, he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit.  In  November  1942.  he  was  as- 
signed as  assistant  executive  of  the  en- 
gineering section,  Mediterranean  Base 
section;  the  following  February  he  be- 
came chief  of  stair  of  the  Etateyn  Base 
section  in  the  North  African  Theater  of 


Operations.  For  his  planning,  organiza- 
tion and  direction  of  the  numerous  ac- 
tivities of  the  headquarters  staff  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  Tunisian  cam- 
paign. General  Colglazler  was  awarded 
his  first  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  the  Legion 
of  Merit.  In  October  1943  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  chief  of  staff  for  sup- 
ply of  the  Peninsular  Base  section  In 
Italy. 

In  July  1944,  General  Colglazler  be- 
came Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  supply 
of  the  Communications  Zone,  Mediter- 
ranean theater,  and  in  November  1944 
assumed  that  position  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  southern  line  of  commu- 
nications. European  theater.  In  order 
to  meet  the  problems  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized southern  line  of  communica- 
tions, he  formulated  the  policies  and  pro- 
cedures for  assuring  an  adequate  flow  of 
supplies  and  services  to  the  combat  ele- 
ments of  6th  Army  group  under  con- 
stantly changing  circumstances  caused 
by  a  rapidly  moving  tactical  situation. 
For  this  significant  contribution  to  the 
allied  war  effort.  General  Golglazler  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal.  From 
February  to  October  1945  he  was  Deputy 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  supply  of  the 
Army  Headquarters  in  the  European 
theater.  During  this  period  he  was 
awarded  a  second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  for 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

General  Golglazler  was  relieved  of  ac- 
tive duty  on  March  1,  1946,  and  returned 
to  San  Antonio,  where  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Golglazler  McKennon  Con- 
struction Co. 

In  July  1951,  after  the  start  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  General  Golglazler  was  re- 
called to  extended  active  duty  and  ap- 
pointed Chief  of  the  control  office  In  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-4, 
Logistics,  at  Army  headquarters.  Iri 
July  1953  he  was  named  Deputy  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  G-4,  for  plans  and  pro- 
grams. He  was  appointed  director  of 
programs  and  budget.  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  in  Sep- 
tember 1954  and  was  subsequently  named 
as  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics. 

In  January  1956.  he  was  assigned  to 
headquarters,  US.  Army  Europe,  report- 
ing in  April  1956,  as  commanding  gen- 
eral, U.S.  Army  Europe.  Communications 
Zone. 

General  Golglazler  returned  to  head- 
quarters. Department  of  the  Army,  in 
December  1957  and  was  again  designated 
the  Assistant  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Logistics.  In  July  1959  General  Golgla- 
zler became  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Logistics,  Department  of  the  Army, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutermnt  general. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  he  haa 
also  been  honored  internationally. 
Among  his  citations  and  decorations  for 
distinguished  service  are  the  Legion  of 
Merit  (with  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters),  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  the  Army  Commen- 
dation Ribbon  with  metal  pendant.  The 
Legion  of  Honor  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre 
were  awarded  him  by  France  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  outstanding  service  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  Honorary  Officer 
of  the  Most  Excellent  Order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  was  awarded  him  by  Ehe- 
land. 


The  Golden  Touch  of  Jnlias  Abemethy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
January  1966  issue  of  Modem  TextUes 
magazine  presented  a  very  interesting 
article  on  the  life  and  worics  of  Julius 
Whitencr  Abemethy.  of  Newton,  N.C. 

Julius  Abemethy  has  contributed  tre- 
mendously to  the  industrial,  educational, 
and  religious  development  of  our  State 
and  Nation.  He  has  consistently  con- 
tributed his  talents  and  resources  to 
worthwhile  activities  in  a  manner  seldom 
seen  anywhere. 

The  privilege  that  I  have  had  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  this  outstand- 
ing North  Carolinian  Is  one  of  the  finest 
opportunities  that  could  ccwie  to  any 
person.  His  warmth  of  personality  and 
his  genuine  attitude  and  friendliness  has 
meant  a  great  deal  to  me  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Hundreds  of  others  have  been 
similarly  favored. 

Since  this  article  entitled  "The  Golden 
Touch  of  Julius  Abemethy"  tells  the 
story  of  the  American  free  enterprise 
system  in  a  very  tangible  way,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  made  a 
I>art  of  the  Record  fdr  today  in  order 
that  many  Americans  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  It. 

Thi  GoLom  Touch  or  Juuus  Abrrnetrt 

A  few  months  ago  textile  management  peo- 
ple were  startled  to  learn  that  Whltln  Ma- 
chine Works,  long-established,  solidly  re- 
spected maker  of  varn  preparatory  ma- 
chinery, was  going  through  the  agony  of 
being  up  for  sale.  Longtime  holders  of  large 
blocks  of  shares,  descendants  mostly  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  company,  were  said 
to  be  Interested  In  dlspoelng  of  their  stock. 

Whltln  was  a  prize  more  than  one  growth- 
minded  company  seemed  anxious  to  acquire. 
One  contender.  White  Consolidated  Indus- 
tries, of  Cleveland,  seemed  closest  to  getting 
control.  Among  the  flood  of  rumors,  the 
movements  and  countermovements  of  the 
contenders,  It  became  apparent  that  someone 
outside  the  WhlUn  family  owned  something 
like  90.000  shares  of  Whltln  and  that  the 
purchase  of  these  shares.  If  It  coiUd  be  man- 
aged, would  give  control  of  the  situation  to 
the  purchaser. 

Who  is  the  group  that  has  ownership  of 
90,000  shares  of  Whltln  Machine  Works  and 
where  can  It  be  found?  This  was  the  ques- 
tion that  White  Consolidated  execuUves 
asked  as  they  summed  up  their  chances  of 
getting  enough  stock  to  control  Whltln.  The 
answer,  they  learned,  was  through  a  man 
named  Julius  Whltener  Abemethy  who  could 
be  found  almost  any  day  In  his  lltUe  office  In 
a  little  white  cottage  Just  off  the  town  square 
of  a  small  place  in  North  Carolina  named 
Newton. 

The  White  Consolidated  people  lost  no 
time  In  getUng  down  to  North  Carolina  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  mysterious 
Mr.  Abernetliy.  As  It  so  happened,  they  got 
together  with  him  not  In  his  little  white  cot- 
tage In  Newton  but  in  his  comfortable  sum- 
mer home  at  Blowing  Rock  In  the  mountains 
of  western  North  Carolina.  There  they  sat 
with  Jullxis  Abernethy  on  his  veranda  over- 
looking the  pretty  scenery  of  the  Greet 
Smokies  and  talked  and  talked  about  their 
interest  in   acquiring  the  90.(XX>  shares  of 
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Whltln.  After  6  or  6  hours  of  talk  pleasantly 
Interrupted  now  and  then  to  take  some  food 
and  drink,  an  agreement  was  reached.  Aber- 
nethy committed  for  the  owning  group  90.640 
shares  of  Whltln  Machine  Works  to  White 
Consolidated  for  $37.50  a  share  or  a  total  of 
something  like  «3.4  million. 

While  the  Abernethy  Interest  In  Whltln 
thus  ended.  Its  participation  In  Roberts  Co. 
was  proving  successful.  In  August  1964,  he 
headed  a  private  group  that  purchased  ca 
mlUlon  subordinated  debentures  and  200,000 
shares  of  Roberts'  stock  at  the  then  market 
price  of  (4  a  share,  and  Julius  Al)emethy  be- 
came a  director  and  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee. 

In  November  1965.  within  days  after  re- 
ceiving payment  for  lu  Whltln  holdings, 
the  Abernethy  group  privately  purchased 
from  Roberts  $3  million  subordinated  non- 
convertible  debentures  and  30,000  shares  at 
H4  a  share  to  where  Roberts  had  then  ad- 
vanced. As  this  goes  to  press  in  early  De- 
cember, Roberts  Is  quoted  around  $23  a 
share, 

Julius  Abernethy's  Involvement  with  the 
Roberts  organization  highlights  the  Impor- 
tant part  he  plays  In  the  Industrial  scene. 
Roberts  had  the  products,  the  people,  and 
the  know-how  but  needed  the  financial 
backing  which  Abernethy's  vision  recog- 
nized. 

Robert  E.  Pomeranz,  Roberts'  founder  and 
president,  stated  recently.  "Julius  Aber- 
nethy Is  the  most  constructive  man  I  have 
ever  known.  He  Is  a  builder  and  backs  up 
his  beliefs  In  a  realistic  and  Imaginative 
manner.  Everything  he  touches  expands. 
Everyone  he  meets  Improves  financially. 
Nothing  and  nobody  remains  the  same  as 
before  meeting  him." 

These  two  stories  mark  on  one  hand  the 
end  of  control  of  a  75-year-old  machinery 
maker  by  its  founding  family  and  the  as- 
cending star  of  a  new  machinery  maker. 
They  bring  to  sharp  focus  for  the  entire 
industry  and  for  many  in  the  broader  finan- 
cial world  as  well  the  personality  and  career 
of  Julius  Abernethy.  He  Is  a  man  who  In 
the  past,  out  of  modesty  and  humility,  had 
always  tried  to  avoid  aggrandizing  publicity. 
This  Is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  he  was 
unknown.  On  the  contrary,  to  many  In  the 
textile  Industry,  especially  In  the  Carollnas. 
Abernethy  for  decades  has  been  well  known 
and  deeply  respected. 

The  respect  felt  to\  him  was  based  upon 
two  elements:  Abernethy's  uncanny  ability 
to  make  money  for  himself  and  his  friends 
In  buying  and  selling  textile  stocks  and  his 
vast  generosity — usually  kept  very  quiet — 
to  churches  and  church-related  colleges  and 
many  other  worthy  causes.  Julius  Aber- 
nethy has  been  described  as  "an  original." 
A  close  business  associate  and  admirer  says 
when  they  m.ide  Uncle  Julius  "they  broke 
the  mold.  There  will  never  be  another  like 
him."  Abernethy  himself  will  tell  you  that 
he  has  also  been  called  a  "lone  wolf" — a  man 
who  goes  his  own  way  without  regard  to  the 
trend  of  the  moment,  making  his  own  deci- 
sions according  to  his  own  best  lights. 

Por  the  most  part  these  decisions,  gener- 
ally concerned  with  buying  and  selling 
stocks  tn  textile  companies,  have  been  re- 
markably right.  •  They  have  caused  Aber- 
nethy to  become  one  of  the  richest  men  In 
the  Carollnas.  and  a  man  held  In  awe  for 
his  astuteness  In  making  his  Investments 
yield  larger  and  larger  returns.  It  Is  said 
In  and  around  Newton,  and  Indeed  even  In 
wider  circles,  that  he  has  many  followers — 
men  and  women  who  find  out  what  Julius 
Abernethy  is  buying  In  the  way  of  textile 
stocks  or  other  securities  and  go  and  do  like- 
wise. How  do  they  learn  what  he  Is  buying? 
Some  of  the  more  devlotu  find  out.  Aber- 
nethy says,  "by  asking  arotmd."  Others, 
more  direct  and  also  perhaps  because  they 
know  hUn  personally,  ask  him  polntblank 
what  Is  a  good  Investment.    To  such  querlea. 


Uncle  Julius  has  a  fixed  answer.  "I  say  to 
them,  I  won't  tell  you  what  to  buy  (I  never 
give  such  advice)  but  I  will  teU  you  what 
I'm  buying." 

Putting  It  another  way,  there  la  nothing 
secretive  about  Julius  Abemethy.  He  Is  an 
open  man,  known  to  everyone  In  Newton 
and  elsewhere  In  textile  country  and  It  is 
easy  to  see  him.  The  door  of  his  office  In 
his  little  white  cottage  In  Nevrton  has  a  sign 
on  It:  "Walk  In."  People  do  every  day  and 
they  find  him  sitting  at  his  desk,  a  long  cigar 
In  his  mouth,  ready  to  talk  friendly  sense  to 
any  man. 

The  secret  of  Julius  Abernethy's  great  suc- 
cess as  an  Investor,  according  to  his  nephew, 
friend,  and  business  associate.  Jack  Thomp- 
son, treasurer  of  Carolina  Mills,  Is  his  faith 
In  textiles.  Uncle  Julius,  Thompson  says, 
bought  stocks  m  mills  from  the  1930's  on 
during  the  years  when  confidence  In  textiles 
on  the  part  of  business  men  and  the  Invest- 
ing public  was  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  Aber- 
nethy's conviction  that  textile  stocks  were 
the  best  buy  on  tbs  speculative  securities 
market. 

He   bought  and  bought,  Thompson   says. 
To  do  so  he  pyramided  his  holdings,  putting 
up  what  he  had  In  stocks  as  collateral  to  buy 
more  stocks.     Abernethy.  like  so  many  suc- 
cessful men  In  Industry  and  finance.  Is  not 
afraid  to  borrow  when  he  sees  a  chance  to 
make  a  promising  Investment.     He  has  little 
use  for  cash.     Cash  money  is  something  he 
likes  to  put  to  work  as  fast  as  possible  to 
buy  something  at  a  low  price  that  he  expects 
to   climb   soon   to   a   higher  price.     And   In 
this  manner  he  has   built  his  fortune — by 
exercising  his  remarkable  skill  as  a  trader. 
Those  who  know  him  well  are  quick  to  make 
this  point  about  his  investment  operations: 
Julius  Abemethy  always  acts  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  there  Is  plenty  for  everybody.     He 
vises  his  own  money  to  buy  large  blocks  of 
stocks  In  companies.     To  his  friends  he  offers 
these    stocks    at    bis    purchase    price    even 
though  the  stock  may  have  gone  up  since  he 
bought  It.    What  Is  left  he  keeps  for  himself. 
The  man  who  has  become  well  known  in 
textiles  and  beyond  as  one  of  the  successful 
traders  of  his  time  was  apparently  bom  with 
this  gift.     That  event  took  place  on  July  4, 
1894,  m  Hickory,  a  town  In  the  westerly  part 
of  North  Carolina  where  the  rolling  country 
of  the  Piedmont  gets  more  hilly  with  the  ap- 
proach   of    the   Smokies   still    farther   west. 
His  father.  Julius  Pranklln  Abernethy.  was  a 
country  storekeeper  who  also  ran   a   livery 
stable.     Abemethy  himself  says  today  that 
he  gets  his  trading  Instinct  from  his  father. 
Inherited  or  not,  this  Instinct  began  to  show 
Itself  at  an  early  age.     While  still  a  child, 
the  younger  Julius  Abernethy  began  to  trade 
with  profit  to  himself  in  such  Items  valuable 
to  small  boys  In  a  country  town  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  marbles,  pigeons,  pocket- 
knives,  bicycles  and — so  the  legend  In  the 
Abemethy  family  goes — frogs. 

Prom  such  part-time  trading,  Abemethy 
by  the  time  he  was  15  and  a  graduate  of 
the  seventh  grade  in  the  local  school  had 
moved  on  to  the  world  of  serious  business. 
At  that  tender  age,  he  was  running  a  local 
flour  mill,  by  name,  he  now  remembers,  the 
Hickory  Rolling  Mills,  taking  part  of  the 
fiour  In  return  for  his  services.  Within  a 
few  years,  however.  Abemethy  had  found  his 
way  Into  a  business  where  his  Innate  abili- 
ties as  a  trader  had  full  sway.  He  bought 
bankrupt  merchandise  Including  at  times  the 
shops,  fixtures,  and  buildings  that  housed 
them.  Some  of  these  stores  he  liquidated, 
transferring  the  stocks  to  retail  outlets  else- 
where. Others  he  rehabilitated  and  kept  In 
operation.  In  no  time  at  aU  he  had  stores 
In  Newton,  Lenoir,  Hickory,  and  many  other 
towns  In  his  native  State. 

So  successful  was  the  youthfjil  Abemethy 
aa  a  merchant  that  In  1916  he  sold  out  his 
■tore  Interests  of  the  moment  for  a  net 
yield  of  $60,000.    He  then  moved  to  Newton 
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where  he  opened  Abernethy's  Cash  Store, 
selling  at  bargain  prices  an  assortment  of  ap-' 
parel  and  short  lengths  of  yard  goods  he 
picked  up  In  Job  lots  In  Baltimore,  New  York, 
and  other  clothing  centers  and  from  mills 
to  the  Carollnas.  An  example  of  his  mer- 
chandising sklU  during  those  years  was  his 
practice  of  buying  at  low  prices  tallormade 
suits,  rejected  by  their  original  would-be 
buyers.  Abemethy  sold  these  high  class 
garments  In  his  store  for  a  smaU  ]srofit. 
Short  lengths  of  yard  goods  he  sold  at  a 
profit  of  a  penny  a  yard. 

In  1917.  Abernethy  gave  up  being  a  busi- 
nessman— or  so  he  expected — to  enlist  In 
the  Army  as  a  private  ready  for  combat  serv- 
ice. But  to  his  disappointment,  the  Army, 
scanning  his  enlistment  questionnaire, 
learned  that  he  had  experience  as  a  buyer  of 
merchandise  of  all  kinds.  Pitting,  for  once, 
the  right  man  to  the  right  Job,  the  Army 
promptly  commissioned  him  as  a  lieutenant 
and  assigned  him  to  a  Washington  procure- 
ment office.  ^Prom  there  he  was  sent  out 
scourtng  nesS-by  cities  for  badly  needed 
Items  of  apparel  such  as  underwear  and  such 
sundries  as  combs,  brushes,  and  shoelaces. 
Riding  In  a  motorcar  with  a  general  by 
his  side  to  give  sanction  to  his  mission 
and  followed  by  a  fieet  of  trucks,  he 
descended  on  Jobbers  and  wholesalers,  com- 
mandeered their  stocks  of  things  the  Army 
wanted  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  It  was  shipping  to  Prance.  Buying  with 
a  knowing  eye.  Abemethy  saw  that  the  sup- 
pliers got  fair  prices,  and  maybe  a  little  more, 
for  their  wanted  goods.  Although  the 
Jobbers  hated  to  see  him  come,  none  could 
complain  afterward  that  he  was  not  treated 
fairly. 

After  Abemethy  left  the  Army  In  1920, 
he  resumed  his  career  to  the  Carollnas  aa 
a  merchant,  setting  up  stores,  buying  bank- 
rupt merchandise  and  liquidating  other 
stores  when  It  seemed  the  best  course.  In 
7  years  he  bought  and  reshuffied  some  2S 
stores.  He  worked  closely  at  that  time  vrtth 
Henry  Belk,  founder  of  the  Belk  chain  of 
department  stores  so  well  known  to  the 
Piedmont  today. 

Gradually  as  time  went  on,  Julius  Aber- 
nethy moved  toto  the  field  that  was  to  be 
his  greatest  area  of  success — the  buying  and 
selling,  the  "trading,"  as  he  calls  It.  of  textile 
mill  stocks.  Over  the  years,  he  had  bought 
and  sold  stocks  In  innumerable  mills.  In 
some  cases  the  mills  In  which  he  held  stock 
were  merged  with  others,  or  liquidated.  In 
other  cases,  they  were  strengthened  and  ex- 
panded. 

Among  mills  with  which  he  has  been 
closely  associated  as  a  heavy  shareholder 
have  been  Mooresvllle  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent at  the  time  it  was  merged  with  Burltng- 
ton;  American  Efird;  Textiles,  Inc.;  Pulton 
Bag  &  Cotton  Co.  At  one  time,  the  fast- 
moving  Abemethy  ovmed  one-third  of  the 
stock  of  Burltogton  Industries,  which,  to- 
cldentally.  he  bought  at  $30  a  share  and 
sold  at  $90.  Today  he  Is  the  largest  'out- 
side" stockholder  In  Dan  River  Mills. 

Among  textile  mills  to  which  he  has  had 
Interests,  a  very  special  place  In  his  affec- 
tions is  held  by  Carolina  Mills  with  plants 
at  Newton,  Uncolnton,  Gastonla,  Hickory, 
Maiden,  and  Statesvllle.  Por  many  years, 
Abemethy  was  president  of  Carolina — an  ac- 
tive, working  mlllman.  keenly  Interested  In 
the  mill's  day-to-day  op)eratlon8.  deeply  re- 
spected by  Its  employees.  He  stepped  dovni 
as  president  In  1960,  but  still  serves  as  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

These  days,  to  the  72d  year  of  his  life, 
Abernethy  remains,  as  to  the  past,  a  man 
deeply  tovolved  to  the  buying  and  selling  of 
stocks:  he  trades  as  Instinctively  as  a  bee 
makes  honey.  According  to  those  who  know 
him  best,  his  mind  Is  always  working,  ana- 
lyzing endlessly  the  various  possibilities  of 
buying  and  selling  stocks  at  a  profit  that 
may  seem  moat  urgent,  most  promising  of 
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■ucceaa.  Prom  tbeae  ceaseless  reflections, 
these  sUent  ruminations,  he  reaches  the  de- 
cisions 9n  which  he  acts  dally  and  houily — 
decisions  which  results  In  a  word  or  two  to 
his  nephew,  Claude  S.  Abemethy,  Jr.,  with 
whom  he  shares  an  office:  "Buy  so  many 
'Shares  of  such-and-such.  Or  sell  so-many 
shares."  Claude,  who  Is  vice  president  of 
Interstate  Securities  Corp.,  a  member  of  the 
New  Tork  Stock  Exchange,  Is  able  at  once 
to  put  Uncle  Julius'  decisions  Into  effect. 

Moneymnklng  Is  thus  an  Instinctual,  34- 
hour-a-day  activity  for  Abemethy;  It  must 
be  recorded,  however,  that  as  fast  as  he 
makes  money  be  gives  It  away.  Unlike  his 
•etlvttles  In  the  business  world,  which  have 
always  been  open  for  all  to  see,  bis  gifts 
to  worthy  causes  are  performed  with  as  little 
publicity  as  he  can  manage.  During  the 
last  15  years  or  so,  he  has  given  away  3  or 
4  million  dollars.  He  says,  "I  expect  to  give 
away  that  much  during  ihe  next  4  or  S 
years." 

Among  the  major  recipients  of  Abernethy's 
generosity  have  been  many  church-related 
schools  and  colleges  In  the  CaroUnas  and 
many  chiirches.  In  Statesville,  people  like  to 
recall  that  when  the  Front  Street  Baptist 
Church  burned  down  in  1945  without  a  dollar 
In  Insurance.  Julius  Abemethy  matched  with 
a  dollar  every  dollar  the  church  raised  on  its 
own  behalf  for  a  new  structure.  Today  the 
Front  Street  Church  has  been  rebuilt  with  a 
bigger  and  more  useful  structure  and  has 
built  also  a  bigger  congregation  to  fill  it. 
And  this  kind  of  help  to  a  church  ne&r  one 
of  the  mills  in  which  he  is  Interested  is  not 
■a  iBOiatsd  case.  Over  the  years.  Abernethy 
has  sneouraged  management  in  mills  in 
which  be  tiad  Interests  to  contribute  gen- 
•roiisly  to  churches  of  various  denominations 
In  their  respective  home  communities.  Cur- 
rently, Abernethy  has  assumed  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  the  construction  of  Negro 
churches  In  Newton  and  Hickory — churches 
now  nearing  completion. 

AootlMr  example  of  bis  giving  to  worthy 
cause  has  been  his  help  with  money  of  a 
Methodist  Church  in  Newton.  His  generous 
support  led  the  trustees  to  adapt  for  the 
chtirch  the  name  Abemethy  Memorial 
Church.  Also  in  Newton,  Abernethy's  sup- 
port has  enabled  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
to  build  a  handsome  conunodlous  educational 
wing,   the   Abemethy  Fellowship. 

The  flnanclaJ  support  and  encouragement 
of  religious  groups  is  only  one  of  Abernethy's 
activities  as  a  benefactor.  He  Is  also  generous 
with  both  money  and  wise  counsel  to  many 
educational  institutions.  To  mention  a  few 
examples,  he  was  recently  appointed  to  the 
board  of  trustees  and  also  to  a  directorship 
of  CroBsnore  School  in  Avery  County,  N.C. 
'in  this  school  two  out  of  three  of  the  stu- 
dents Are  either  orphans  or  children  of 
broken  homes. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  visiting  board  at 
Davidson  College. 

For  Julius  Abemethy,  the  regular  and  gen- 
erous giving  away  of  his  money  to  religious 
group* — "tithing,"  old-fashioned  church- 
goers call  It — is  a  solemn  obligation  arising 
from  his  religious  convictions.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a  lighter  side  to  his  persistent  giving 
to  religious  organizations.  "The  more  I  give 
away,"  he  says,  "the  more  I  maks." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  in  summing  up  the 
life  story  of  Julius  Abemethy  to  leave  the 
Impression  that  he  has  been  nothing  more 
than  a  man  with  an  iinusual  gift  for  suc- 
cessful trading  and  thus  for  making  money. 
His  achievement  has  been  far  more  bene- 
ficial. The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  he  has 
bean  more  than  simply  a  buyer  and  seller  of 
tutu*  stocks.  His  activities  along  these  Unes 
over  the  years  have  resulted  In  much  good 
both  for  the  individual  companies  in  which 
he  has  invested  and  for  the  textile  industry 
as  a  whole.  He  has  been  Instrumental  in 
merging  and  in  liquidating  sDoaller.  obsolete 
mills,  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  stock- 
holder*, many  of  whom  have  been  small  in- 


vestors and  people  who  needed  someone  to 
protect  their  interests.  In  other  cases,  where 
such  a  course  has  seemed  wise  and  promising 
of  prosperity,  he  has  strengthened  and 
modernized  mills  into  which  he  has  bought. 
In  summing  up  his  long  career  as  the  tex- 
tile industry's  unique  trader  in  mill  stocks, 
it  can  indeed  be  said  that  he  is.  as  he  has 
often  been  described,  "an  industrialist." 
But  he  is  an  industrialist  of  a  rare  and  van- 
ishing kind :  a  rugged  individualist,  a  solitary 
operator,  a  "loner"  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who 
goes  his  own  way  regardless  of  the  prevailing 
winds  of  opinion.  But  he  is  also  a  rugged  in- 
dividualist with  a  generous  heart;  a  man  of 
deep  religious  beliefs  who  gives  to  church 
groups,  and  other  worthy  causes  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  his  acumen  as  a  trader  has 
brought  him. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  a  dras- 
tic change  In  policy  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration,  In  regard  to  estab- 
lishing proof  of  eligibility  for  medicare 
enrollment,  by  senior  citizens  not  al- 
ready drawing  social  security.  That 
change  In  policy,  in  essence,  was  forcing 
thousands  of  senior  citizens  who  pos- 
sessed so-called  delayed  birth  certifi- 
cates to  first  obtain  a  Bureau  of  Census 
records  check  and  to  pay  $5  for  an  ex- 
pedited investigation.  After  my  discus- 
sions with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration, I  issued  the  following  state- 
ment on  January  6: 

How  Johnson  Rkdtape  Raisxs 
Cost  op  Mkoicuik 

Congressman  £>uxwabs  O.  Haix,  Repub- 
Ucan  of  Missouri,  said  today  that  several 
mUUon  senior  citizens  are  being  required  to 
dig  into  their  pockets  to  finance  an 
administration  change  in  policy  which 
assumes  that  many  older  people  were 
"hatched"  Instead  of  born. 

Hall  said  the  new  policy,  which  was  made 
effective  on  November  23,  but  not  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  until  almost  a  month 
later,  will  add  an  immense  ball  of  redtape 
to  the  procedures  required  for  older  citizens 
to  qualify  for  medicare  and  other  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  also  could  take  several  mil- 
lion dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  can  least  afford  It. 

Hall  said  the  new  policy  could  affect  mil- 
lions of  older  people  who  were  bom  before 
there  were  established  procedures  In  the  vari- 
ous SUtes  for  requiring  birth  certification. 
In  many  States,  in  fact  in  most  of  them,  no 
birth  records  were  kept  before  1910,  or  even 
later.  In  the  past,  the  SocUl  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  accepted  what  are  known  as 
delayed  birth  certificates,  affidavits  signed 
by  their  parents  or  other  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple attesting  to  their  date  of  birth.  Under 
the  new  policy,  these  affidavits  are  no  longer 
acceptable  as  proof  of  birth,  either  for  medi- 
care enroUees,  or  for  anyone  else  reaching 
age  05  and  applying  for  regular  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Before  these  delayed  birth  certificates  wlU 
be  accepted,  the  new  Johnson  policy,  in  es- 
sence, requires  that  the  applicant  or  eoroUee 
firvt  request  a  check  with  the  Bureau  at  tha 
Census  records,  and  for  such  an  invwttgaUon 


at  the  present  time  there  is  a  charge  of  $5 
for  each  inquiry. 

Its  understandable  to  charge  for  such  an 
investigation  for  the  person's  own  use,  but, 
certainly,  not  when  the  Government  policy, 
itself,  may^require  it.  That  should  be  a  serv- 
ice which  the  agency  provides  since  they're 
the  ones  that  require  it. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  clear-cut  policy 
at  this  time  with  regard  to  waiver  of  pay- 
ment by  the  individual.  At  the  moment, 
it's  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  social  secil^ 
rity  office,  whether  the  individual  or  the 
agency  wUl  pay  the  cost,  and  none  of  the 
older  citizens  who  have  contacted  me  were 
advised  of  any  possibility  of  waiver.  Such 
a  policy  is  fraught  with  possibilities  of  poUt- 
ical  favoritism.     It  ought  to  be  revised. 

The  agency,  itself,  admits  there  has  been  a 
wave  of  protest  as  a  result  of  the  cvirrent 
procedure.  Under  such  pressures,  I  believe 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  want 
to  reverse  its  position. 

In  view  of  this  fiuid  situation,  I  am  advis- 
ing my  constituents,  who  do  not  have  the 
newly  required  birth  data,  to  make  no  fur- 
ther moves  now,  and  certainly  not  to  pay  the 
$5  unUl  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  been  given  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
consider its  policy. 

Hall  said  the  new  requirement  will  place 
a  ^ruge  workload  on  the  Census  Bureau  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  there  wUl  certainly 
be  an  increase  in  administrative  costs  of  the 
Bureau  of  Census. 

Aside  from  the  monetary  consideration, 
there  is  the  matter  of  considerable  incon- 
venience, redtape,  and  exasperation  for  older 
people  who  had  no  Idea  that  their  delayed 
birth  certificates  would  no  longer  suffice  as 
proof  they  were  Indeed  born. 

Hall  has  filed  a  protest  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  and  has  urged  that 
the  policy  be  relaxed  or  rescinded,  untU  Con- 
gress has  an  opp>ortunlty  for  further  investi- 
gation as  to  its  propriety. 

This  new  and  largely  unpubliclzed  provi- 
sion comes  as  a  shock  to  many  older  citizens 
who  have  had  to  find  out  the  hard  way. 
Fiirthermore,  this  problem,  if  it  is  a  problem, 
should  and  could  have  been  anticipated, 
without  causing  the  bureaucratic  turmoil 
now  evldeot.  It's  the  type  of  thing  that 
many  Members  of  Congress  warned  about  and 
I'm  afraid  only  a  forerunner  of  other  prob- 
lems, perhaps  far  more  serious  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  program. 

This  example  of  expensive  redtape  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  thought  eldercare  was  far 
preferable  to  medicare. 

Shortly  after  I  Issued  the  foregoing 
statement  to  the  news  media,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration called  at  my  oCSce  for  a  copy, 
which  was  provided. 

In  the  Great  Society,  the  first  instinct 
of  a  bureaucrat  is  to  protect  his  public 
Image,  and  so  It  came  as  no  great  sur- 
prise to  me  that,  like  Pavlov's  dogs,  the 
Social  Security  Ailministratlon  denied 
the  charge  and  Imlcated  they  were  fol- 
lowing the  same  policy  they  had  fol- 
lowed for  years.  The  following  is  the 
Associated  Press  story,  item  98  on  the 
AP  wire,  which  was  carried  at  1:45  p.m. 
on  the  afternoon  of  January  6.  The 
wire  story  follows: 

A  Social  Security  Administration  spokes- 
num  said  the  agency  does  not  require  use  of 
census  records  to  establish  the  age  of  per- 
sons who  do  not  have  a  Mrth  or  baptismal 
documeiit.  though  that  Is  one  of  several 
ways  s\>ggested  in  such  cases. 

The  spokesman  said  this  procedure  has 
been  foUowed  for  years. 

The  only  recent  change  in  policy  regard- 
ing proof  of  age,  the  spK>ke«man  said,  puts 
•mphaaU  <»  ^   o<   the   earUest   available 
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documents,  particularly  those  apparently 
establishing  age  before  the  person  reached 
the  age  of  10. 

When  I  was  advised  of  this  denial, 
which  I  knew  to  be  false.  I  urged  the  wire 
services  to  keep  me  advised  of  any  fur- 
ther statement  on  the  subject  that  might 
be  issued  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. Not  long  afterward,  I  learned 
that  another  statement  on  the  subject 
was  to  be  Issued  by  the  Social  Security 
Administrator.  The  next  sequence  of 
this  incredible  chain  of  events  was  re- 
corded on  UPI  story  No.  181.  which  was 
carried  at  7:12  p.m.  on  the  evening  of 
January  6.  The  story  speaks  for  itself 
and  follows: 

The  Social  Security  Administration,  which 
since  November  22  ^as  been  asking  benefit 
applicants  for  better  proof  of  birth  date,  con- 
ceded today  the  new  rules  weren't  working 
too  well. 

Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball  announced, 
therefore,  he  was  changing  them  to  avert  long 
delays  in  getting  on  to  pension  or  medicare 
rolls.  Hereafter  the  "best  available  proof" 
will  be  accepted,  and  verification  sought 
later. 

Ball  made  his  announcement  several  hours 
after  Representative  Duswaod  O.  Hall.  Re- 
publican, or  Missouri,  charged  that  the  recent 
rule-tightening  apparently  was  based  on  an 
assumption  older  people  were  "hatched"  and 
not  bom. 

Those  affected  are  persons  without  formal 
birth  certificates  issued  by  local  government 
authorities.  At  the  time  of  birth  of  many  of 
those  now  reaching  age  65.  birth  certificates 
were  not  being  issued. 

In  their  absence  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration always  has  accepted  alternative 
evidence,  including  so-called  "delayed  birth 
certificates"  based  on  affidavits  of  parents  or 
other  knowledgeable  persons. 

With  Increased  benefits  made  available,  by 
the  medicare  bill  passed  by  Congress  last 
year.  Ball  said  the  agency  decided  to  tighten 
the  procedures  to  make  sure  the  public  in- 
terest was  protected. 

Under  the  rule  put  into  effect  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  where  an  alternative  document  was 
presented  in  lieu  of  a  birth  certificate,  at 
least  one  supporting  document  was  required. 
Hall,  In  his  statement,  said  in  effect  this 
meant  that  applicants  had  to  apply  for  a 
check  of  old  census  records.  He  said  this 
kind  of  search  takes  as  long  as  2  or  3  months. 
The  cost  to  the  applicant,  the  Congressman 
said,  was  %b. 

BaU  said  that  under  procedure  announced 
today,  the  applicants  evidence  of  birth  date 
wUl  be  accepted  and  the  applicant  placed 
on  the  roll.  Then  the  agency  itself  will 
check  the  Census  Bureau  and  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  search. 

In  an  event,  an  agency  spokesman  said, 
any  applicant  delayed  in  getting  onto  the 
benefit  rolls  will  be  paid  retroactively  once 
his  claim  is  esublished. 

Representative  Hall  said  he  was  pleased. 
He  said  he  will  keep  watch,  however,  to 
make  siu-e  the  latest  word  gets  out  fast  to  all 
the  Social  Security  offices  over  the  country. 
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,  "Of  covirse,  it's  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  that  the  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner has  responded  to  my  strong  protest 
about  the  new  rules  which  were  forcing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  senior  citizens  to 
go  to  the  extra  expense  and  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  establish  their  birth  dates 
and  thus  qualify  for  medicare  and  other  so- 
cial security  benefits. 

"As  a  result  of  our  protest,  based  on  nu- 
merous complaints  I  received  from  older  citi- 
zens, I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  new  rules 
which  ruled  out  initial  acceptance  of  the  so- 
called  delayed  birth  certificates,  and  usually 
required  a  $5  payment  for  a  records  examina- 
tion by  the  Census  Bureau,  were  rescinded. 

"Meanwhile,  I  know  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens around  the  country,  most  of  whom  do 
not  have  an  original  birth  certificate  but  are 
sure  they  were  born  and  not  hatched,  simply 
because  few  States  had  such  certificates  back 
In  the  eu-ly  l900"s,  are  happy  to  know  that 
they  will  not  have  to  mdergo  undue  delay 
during  the  signup  period.  Nor  wiU  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  Census  Bureau  examination, 
the  cost  of  which  will  now  be  borne  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  when  and  if 
they  require  it,  albeit  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress." 

As  a  footnote  to  all  this.  I  might  add 
a  few  comments.    First,  as  of  this  date, 
I  still  have  received  no  formal  reply  to 
my  written  inquiry  of  January  4  to  Com- 
missioner Ball.     My  last  acknowledge- 
ment was  an  interim  reply  on  January 
12,  Indicating  that  my  letter  was  receiv- 
ing official  attention.    So  far  as  I  know, 
the  social  security  announcement  on  the' 
evening  of  January  6  gave  no  indication 
that  the  policy  was  being  changed  as  a 
result  of  my  complaint  and  some  of  the 
news  stories  carried  by  the  local  press 
left  the  implication  that  the  administra- 
tion was  trying  to  make  It  easier  for 
senior  citizens  to  enroll  for  medicare, 
without  any  admission  that  they  were 
reversing   a  previously   imposed   policy, 
which  had  made  enrollment  more  diffi- 
cult, costly,  and  exasperating  for  senior 
citizens.    I  believe  the  House  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  article  by  Ralph  de  Tole- 
dano  written  for  King  Features  Syndi- 
cate before  he  was  aware  of  the  agency 
response : 

Mkdicarb   Has    BsctrN    To   Warr*   Off   th« 
Senior   CrrizKNS 


Subsequently,  I  issued  the  following 
statement: 

Great  Socnmr  Pain  Rkueveo — Past 

Representative  Dttrwaro  Hall.  Republican, 
of  Missouri,  today  sUted  that  as  a  result  of 
his  protest,  the  Johnson  administration  has 
agreed  to  cut  the  miles  of  redtape  entangUng' 
senior  citizens  in  their  efforte  to  participate 
in  medicare  and  other  social  seciu-lty  bene- 
flU. 

Representative  Hall  aired  his  views  on 
"Comment,"  the  weekly  radio  news  program 
of  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Congress- 
man's remarks: 


(By   Ralph   de   Toledano) 

When  medicare  was  dangled  before  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens,  it  was  biUed  as  a 
royal  road  to  free  hospital  care.  But  the 
bureaucrats  have  moved  in  and  made  it  a 
redtape  snarl  that  will  make  it  difficult  for 
those  without  means  to  get  the  help  they 
were  promised. 

Representative  Dcrwaro  G.  Watt  who  has 
been  both  literaUy  and  figuratively  from 
Missouri  on  the  issue,  has  discovered  what 
the  medicare  division  of  social  security  has 
been  quieUy  doing  to  make  Ufe  difficult  for 
the  aged — and  to  extract  several  millions  of 
dollars  from  thler  pockets. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  receiving  medi- 
care benefits  were  quietly  put  into  effect, 
without  the  usual  publication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  much  to  the  annoyance  and 
chagrin  of  those  who  lined  up  at  Social 
Security  Administration  offices  to  qualify  for 
benefits.  Only  a  month  after  these  reg\Ua- 
tlons  were  in  force  was  it  considered  impor- 
tant to  let  the  country  in  on  the  facts 

This  is  the  background: 

In  the  past,  those  seeking  regular  social 
security  beneflte  were  not  required  to  pre- 
sent birth  certificates.  It  was  recognized  by 
Federal  authorities  that  most  States  did  not 
keep  birth  records  before  1910.  Arizona  did 
not  become  a  Stete  untU  1913,  and  Terri- 
torial records  were,  to  say  the  least,  spotty. 


The  Social  Seciu-lty  Administration  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  affidavits  (known  as  de- 
layed birth  certificates)  from  responsibile 
sources  as  to  the  age  of  the  applicant. 

Under  the  new  policy.  Representative  Hall 
has  pointed  out,  these  affidavits  are  no  longer 
acceptable  as  proof  of  birth— either  for 
medicare  enrollees  or  for  anyone  else  reaching 
age  65  and  applying  for  the  regular  social 
security  to  which  he  has  been  contributing 
"Before  these  delayed  birth  certificates 
will  be  accepted."  "Doc"  Hall  points  out. 
"the  new  Johnson  poUcy  in  essence  requires 
that  the  enrollee  or  applicant  first  request 
a  check  with  the  Census  Bureau  records, 
and  for  such  a  check  at  the  present  time 
there  Is  a  charge  of  $5  for  each  check  " 

Social  Security  Administration  officials, 
moreover,  have  consistently  failed  to  inform 
applicants  without  birth  certificates  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  waive  the  »5  fee.  Get  the 
certificate  and  pay  up  the  $5,  or  else,  is  the 
attitude  of  those  administering  the  pro- 
gram. In  instances  where  no  birth  certifi- 
cate exists,  the  check  by  the  Census  Bur'-au 
will  be  njeaningless— throwing  a  tremendous 
new  workload  on  the  Government. 

The  flood  of  applications,  moreover  will 
delay  payment  of  medicare  and  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  those  in  need  who  were 
presumably  the  thoughtful  concern  of  Con- 
gress and  the  administration.  The  utter 
futility  of  the  new  regulaUons  is  patent  since 
most  of  those  applying  for  medicare  can 
demonstrate  that  they  are  well  past  the 
age  to  qualify. 

"This  new  and  unpubUclzed  provision 
comes  as  a  shock  to  many  older  citizens  who 
have  had  to  find  out  the  hard  way."  Repre-  «• 
sentatlve  Hall  says,  and  he  has  formally 
protested  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. "This  problem  should  and  could  hate 
been  anticipated,  without  causing  the  bu- 
reaucratic turmoil  now  evident  It's  the  type 
of  thing  that  many  Members  of  Congress 
warned  about,  and  I'm  afraid  only  a  fore- 
runner of  other  problems,  perhaps  far  more 
serious  in  the  administration  of  the  new 
program." 

What  remains  to  be  determined  is  what 
great  brain  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
thought  of  this  new  regulaUon  and  why  it 
was  not  given  the  proper  pubUdty.  This 
touches  on  one  aspect  of  Federal  activity 
that  is  callously  forgotten  by  those  who  pUe 
law  on  law.  Once  a  government  enters  into 
relations  with  the  individual,  rights  tnd  con- 
veniences are  forgotten.  The  bureaucracy 
thinks  in  terms  of  masses,  and  people  are 
reduced  to  helpless  statistics.  Government 
funds  to  pay  hosplUl  bills  for  the  aged  on 
Its  face,  seems  like  a  noble  idea.  But  when 
you  get  right  down  to  it,  the  individual  finds 
himself  standing  on  endless  lines,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  harried  and  overworked  people 
whose  Interest  Is  more  In  the  Job  than  In 
those  who  are  presumably  lu  beneficiaries. 
"Doc"  Hall  is  right  to  be  angered  by  this 
new  piece  of  Federal  redtape.  Those  who 
were  led  to  believe  that  it  would  help  them 
may  leam  there  Is  a  blU  for  everything— 
whether  It  be  In  money  or  In  frustraUon. 


The  Record  of  the  89th   Congress   by 
Nathan  Voloshen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF   MABSACBXrsrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYBS 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
my  extension  of  remarks  I  include  a 
splendid  address  by  Nathan  P.  Voloshen, 
legislaUve  representative  of  the  Distil- 
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lery.  Rectifying,  Wine  k  Allied  Workers 
of  America  on  the  record  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress. This  address  Ls  an  excellent 
presentation  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  historic  89th  Congress. 

TBI  RECOMD  or  TBK  a^R   CoNGioa 
(By  Nathan  Voloehen) 

It  waa  j\ist  about  a  year  ago,  aa  you  may 
recall,  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  na- 
tional election  In  wMcb  tbe  social  ^Ins  of 
tbe  past  30  year* — and,  indeed,  the  econonUc, 
■oclal.  and  poltlcal  order  of  our  country — 
were  at  stake. 

In  view  of  President  Johnson's  overwhelm- 
ing victory  In  November.  It  Is  perhaps  a  little 
difficult  to  remember  Ju«t  how  great  a  threat 
Senator  Ooldwater's  candidacy  represented. 
The  Monday  morning  quairterbacks  and  the 
political  pontlfs  Join  in  assuring  ua  that 
even  If  he  had  been  elected — and  they  pooh- 
pooh  the  very  notion  that  he  might  have 
been  elected — that  things  would  not  have 
been  very  much  different.  I  think  that  any- 
one with  an  ounce  of  Intelligence  can  suc- 
.eeaafully  dispute  that  notion.  The  bills  en- 
•ct«d  by  the  cxirrent  session  of  Congress  give 
tbe  Ue  to  those  who  say  that  the  choice  of 
a  President  matters  little  In  tbe  overall 
policy  of  tbe  Oovemment. 

JOMMSON'S    PROCaAM 

Not  only  would  we  not  have  tbe  kind  of 
leadership  that  President  Johnson  has  been 
demonatratlng  with  unabated  vigor  since  his 
election,  but  we  would  have  had  a  desperate 
ftruggle  to  maintain  tbe  social  gains  that 
are  p«rt  of  the  very  fabric  of  society.  By  bis 
actions  the  architect  of  tbe  Oreat  Society  has 
demonstrated  his  tborougli  conunltment  to 
liberal  and  progreaslve  goals,  and  on  the 
baale  laauea  of  bla  program — a  program  which 
ootnctdea  with  that  of  tbe  AFLr-CIO — be  has 
neither  faltered  nor  compromised. 

Tlie  wUl  of  tbe  people,  so  strongly  ex- 
prMMd  laat  llov«mber.  baa  been  translated 
with  unparalleled  speed  and  scope — thanks 
largely  to  the  direction  given  by  President 
Johnson  and  tbe  letulersblp  In  Congress  of 
Op— ker  John  McCo«mack  and  Senate  Ma- 
jority Leader  Miks  Mansitxij) — Into  leglala- 
tlve  action.  And  what  a  legislative  record 
It  Is.  The  MKb  Congress  has  written  an  In- 
delible chapter  In  American  history  and  has 
opened  the  way  to  a  better  UXe  for  the  gen- 
•ratlona  now  aUve  and  those  yet  to  be  born. 


jc    BxaeioN 

The  number  and  variety  of  legislative  en- 
actments have  been  so  great  that  tbe  very 
adjective  "historic"  baa  become  a  cliche. 
Thla  la  no>t  to  say  that  Congreas  has  enacted 
In  baste  and  without  exercising  considered 
Judgment  In  every  bill.  In  contrast  to  tbe 
famous  100  days  of  tbe  New  Deal  in  1033 — 
a  session  which,  until  now,  was  not  chal- 
lenged as  the  moat  productive  In  history — 
this  Congress  baa  not  been  under  tbe  pres- 
sure of  an  economic  emergency.  It  has  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  social  reform  as  a  de- 
liberate obligation.  With  the  exception  of 
tbe  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley — 
an  Issue  to  which  I  shall  return  shortly — It 
has  weighed  each  proposal,  modifying  some 
and  strengthening  others. 

In  a  word,  the  88tb  Congress  has  reflected 
tbe  spirit  of  President  Johnson's  "^mpitUlT'  In 
1064 — tbe  first  campaign  Ln  history  In  which 
an  Incumbent  President,  running  at  a  time 
of  unsurpassed  prosperity,  based  bla  largest 
appeal  upon  tbe  nMds  of  tbe  unproaperous 
minority. 

We  In  tbe  DWU— «nd  in  tbe  labor  move- 
ment  aa  a  whole—  gave  full  support  to  that 
campaign  and  that  appeal.  The  results  have 
more  than  Justified  our  confidence,  and  tbe 
confidence  expressed  by  tbe  American  people 
as  a  whole.  In  voting  for  that  program  and 
In  electing  a  President  and  a  Pmngi  urn  ca- 
pable of  carrying  It  forward  to  sueoeaa. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  record,  and  In  so 
doing  perhaps  we  can  follow  tbe  "Titmpiy  gg 


President  Johnson  who — prior  to  leaving  the 
hospital  after  surgery  last  month — proudly 
ticked  off  the  record. 

BDUCATtOM 

For  understandable  reasons,  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive started  with  education.  Tbe  Impor- 
tance of  education  for  our  Nation  can  never 
be  minimized.  And  It  Is  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal record  that  when  the  labor  movement 
first  came  Into  being  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  agitation  for  the  creation  of  a  free  public 
school  system  was  first  In  Its  demands. 

Exactly  I  year  ago.  President  Johnson  sug- 
gested that  the  S8th  Congress,  because  of  its 
contributions  In  that  field,  could  properly 
be  termed  the  "Education  Congress. "  In  my 
estimation  the  80th  Congress  has  an  even 
greater  claim  to  the  title.  After  long  years 
of  futile  effort,  it  enacted  the  first  program  of 
general  Federal  aid  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  In  this  country's  177-year  history. 
For  this  act  alone  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  every  American  family — and  their 
own  children  yet  to  come — will  have  reason 
to  remember  tbe  80th  Congreas. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  education  meas- 
ure adopted.  In  literally  every  aspect  of 
schooling — prekindergarten  to  college,  voca- 
tional and  professional,  disadvantaged  adult 
and  aspiring  p>oetgraduate — existing  pro- 
grams were  strengthened  and  new  ones 
started. 

MB>ICAKK 

Only  education,  with  its  tremendous  long- 
range  importance  to  American  society,  could 
be  mentioned  before  the  epic  victory  of  medi- 
care. This  is  a  brilliant  example  of  the  con- 
gressional approach  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  For  It  was  the  Congress  which  took  our 
modest  proposal — the  legislative  demand  ol 
the  AFL-CIO  which  was  given  a  No.  1  priority 
by  tbe  DWIT  at  the  San  Francisco  convention 
In  May  1064 — and.  impressed  by  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  added  to  it  a  plan  for  covering 
other  medical  expenses  as  well.  This  great 
new  breakthrough,  coupled  with  higher 
retirement  benefits  and  other  improvements, 
brings  real  meaning  to  tbe  concept  of  old-age 
security. 

Third  on  Johnson's  list  was  tbe  war  on 
poverty.  The  conscious  effort  to  attack 
poverty  and  its  caiues  Is  both  praiseworthy 
and  unprecedented.  Best  of  all,  it  seems  to 
me,  has  been  tbe  eager  respmnse  ot  young 
people  to  that  goal.  We  have  learned  again 
that  unashamed  Idealism,  tbe  quest  for  prog- 
ress and  even  for  perfection,  can  awaken  in 
American  youth  the  spirit  that  we  like  to 
think  of  as  uniquely  American. 

The  effort  to  bring  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans out  of  their  poverty  and  into  tbe  main- 
stream of  American  affluence  Is  associated 
with  an  effort  to  rehabilitate  areas  that  have 
suffered  from  economic  catastrophes  that 
were  not  ol  their  own  making.  Because  not  a 
few  of  our  members  come  from  such  areas,  we 
in  the  DWU  were  among  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  the  concept  ot  area  development. 
We  are  delighted  that  Congress,  in  the  face 
of  tremendous  pressure,  moved  to  strengthen 
tbe  program  rather  than  write  it  off. 

The  tlO  billion  cut  in  income  and  excise 
taxes  has  more  than  Justified  itself  In  terms 
of  maintaining  tbe  high  level  of  our  econ- 
omy without  interruption.  This  measure, 
coupled  with  other  steps  taken  by  the  Oov- 
emment to  bolster  tbe  economy,  makes  It 
overwhelmingly  clear  that  never  again  will 
tbe  Federal  Oovemment  tQ»u__lttback  on 
tbe  Nation's  economic  plight  iin3~ trust  ig, 
tbe  workings  ot  tbe  so-called  free  market, 
aa  President  Herbert  Hoover  tried  to  do  In 
tbe  days  of  tbe  great  dep>resalon. 
crvn.  ucKTs 

I  have  deferred  mentioning  civil  rights 
until  now,  not  because  It  Is  less  Important — 
quite  tbe  oontrary — but  rather  because  the 
great  cItU  rights  breakthrough  U  properly 
aaaoeiated  with  tbe  previoui  Congress  But 
on  una  trout,  too,  tbe  89tb  Coograas  baa  been 


prompt  to  move.  The  voting  rights  bill 
should  at  last  insure  the  rights  of  every 
American  to  full  citizenship.  The  equal  em- 
ployment oppc«tunUtee  section  of  the  1064 
act  Is  certain  to  be  strengthened.  In  a  word, 
Confess  has  reaffirmed  the  determination  of 
the  American  people  that  ancient  injustices 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  tarnish  the 
American  Ideal  of  the  equality  of  man. 

The  orderly  struggle  of  the  pe«t  year  and 
of  the  decade  before  that  for  clvU  rights  has 
seen  the  AFL-CIO  and  civil  rights  organiza- 
tions stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  tbe  fight 
for  freedom  and  progress  for  all  Americans. 
But  civil  rights,  let  me  remind  you,  Ls  Just 
a  key.  It  will  open  the  gates  only  for  thoee 
who  are  willing  to  shoulder  the  responsibil- 
ities as  well  as  the  rights  that  it  offers.  It 
cannot  reverse  at  once  those  melancholy  cur- 
rents by  which  millions  are  swept  along— In 
slum  houses,  in  crowded  schools,  in  the 
desolate  streets  where  unemployment  and 
boredom  lead  hopeless  men  to  crime  aind 
violence. 

The  death  of  hope  where  hope  existed,  and 
the  sense  of  failure  to  change  the  conditions 
of  life — these  things  no  doubt  lead  to  riots, 
such  as  we  had  In  the  Watts  dUtrlct  *f  Los 
Angeles  last  August.  But,  as  President  John- 
son said  at  that  time,  they  did  not  Justify 
such  an  outbreak.  We  shall  never  achieve 
a  free  and  prosperous  and  hopeful  society 
until  we  have  suppressed  the  fires  of  hate 
and  we  have  turned  aside  from  violence — 
whether  violence  comes  from  the  night  riders 
of  the  Klan,  or  the  snipers  and  the  looters 
in  tbe  Watts  district.  Neither  old  wrongs 
nor  new  fears  can  ever  Justify  arson  or 
murder. 

Yet  beneath  the  discord  we  hear  another 
theme — a  theme  to  which  we  in  the  DWU  are 
in  complete  accord  and  to  which  we  will 
make  our  contribution.  That  theme  speaks 
of  a  day — of  a  day  when  Americans  of  every 
color,  and  every  creed,  and  every  religion,  and 
every  region,  and  every  sex  can  be  trained  for 
decent  employment,  can  find  It,  can  secure  it, 
can  have  It  preserved,  and  can  support  their 
families  in  an  enriching  and  a  rewarding 
environment. 

KEaXLT   A  STABT 

This  then,  is  the  legislative  record  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  80tb  Congress,  even 
though  no  brief  summary  can  do  Justice  to 
It.  It  would  seem,  off-h&nd,  to  close  the 
books  on  the  period  that  began  with  Franklin 
D.  RooaeTelt's  New  Deal  in  1033.  that  merged 
Into  Harry  S.  Truman's  Fair  Deal  ending  in 
1062.  that  stood  still  during  the  8  years  ol 
Dwlght  D  Elsenhower,  but  that  had  a  flam- 
ing new  birth  with  the  brilliance  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  years  and  that  now  has  reached 
a  climax  with  the  domestic  triumphs  of  the 
Jolmson  administration. 

These  triumphs  would  make  It  almost  seem 
that  the  President  has  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer.  Yet  any  candid  examination  of 
what  the  American  people  have  accomplished 
through  the  work  of  the  80th  Congress  would 
underscore  what  Is,  in  fact,  only  a  prelude 
to  the  new  dimension  of  the  tasks  that  face 
them,  as  President  Brandenburg  told  us  ear- 
lier today,  in  a  world  that  is  changing  with 
dramauc  speed  and  that  is  bringing  new 
challenges  every  day  of  the  week. 

BBCnON    l«(b) 

Certainly  for  the  organized  labor  move- 
ment the  period  ahead,  far  from  being  the 
culmination  of  the  struggle  for  social  Justice 
^d  economic  security,  is  merely  a  begin- 
ning. So  long  as  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — the  spawning-ground  for  10 
State  laws  forbidding  the  union  shop — re- 
mains on  the  books,  there  will  be  a  drag  not 
only  upon  organized  labor  but  also  on  Amer- 
ican society.  History  has  shown  that  a 
strong,  effective  trade  union  movement  Is  the 
buttress  for  a  strong,  effective  America.  We 
had  tbe  votes  In  the  Senate  to  end  Taft- 
Hartley  U  tbe  laaue  oame  to  a  vote.    But  tbe 
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resistance  of  a  hard-core,  antllabor  minor- 
ity— armed  with  the  weapon  of  filibuster  In 
the  Senate  and  capitalizing  on  the  desire  of 
Congress  to  go  home — stood  in  the  way.  We 
lost  this  round  but  the  battle  goes  on. 

WACX-HOX7X    IMPSOVZMENT 

Badly  needed  Improvements  In  the  wage- 
hour  law — probably  the  most  powerful  weap- 
on In  the  war  on  poverty — are  also  essential. 
We  may  have  to  wait  until  next  year  to 
raise  the  Federal  minimum  wage  and  ex- 
tend It  to  additional  millions  of  workers. 
The  House  Labor  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  Adam  Clatton 
Powell,  who  spearheaded  most  of  the  anti- 
poverty  legislation  In .  this  session,  has  al- 
ready recommended  an  Increase  from  $1.25 
to  $1.75  an  hour.  It  has  also  stated  that 
extension  of  coverage  to  8  million  additional 
workers  is  necessary  for  the  humanitarian 
goal  of  helping  large  groups  of  workers  whose 
earnings  today  are  unjustly  and  dispropor- 
tionately low. 

There  is  need,  too.  for  a  major  overhaul 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  system. 
Federal  workmen's  compensation  legislation 
ia  Imperative  If  injured  workers  and  their 
families  are  to  receive  protection  that  U 
commensurate  with  the  standards  of  a  Great 
Society.  Recent  years  have  seen  few  major 
Improvements  In  State  workmen's  compen- 
sation statutes  and  prospects  are  dim  for 
reform  on  the  State  level.  Federal  minimum 
standards  are  essential  to  bring  them  up  to 
a  realistic  level  of  adequacy. 

making  laws  wosk 
The  first  Is  to  see  to  It  that  these  great 
new  undertakings  of  the  89th  Congress, 
which  we  In  organized  labor  have  advocated 
for  so  many  years  and  echoed  in  many  re- 
gards the  resolutions  we  adopted  at  our  last 
convention — these  statutes  must  fulfill  their 
goals.  A  good  law  on  the  statute  t>ooks  Is 
not  enough;.  It  has  to  work. 

This  point  has  been  stressed  with  respect 
to  civU  rights,  and  especially  the  equal  op- 
portunity section  which  we  did  so  much  to 
create.  But  it  applies  to  every  aspect  of 
the  drive  toward  that  Great  Society.  It  ap- 
plies to  the  war  on  poverty,  to  the  educa- 
tional programs,  to  the  goal  of  Jobs  at  good 
wages  for  all — to  all  of  them. 

POLrrtCAL  ACTTOlf 

Our  second  obligation  is  one  that  is  too 
often  overlooked  In  odd-numbered  years — 
and  that  Is  political  action. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  every  member 
ot  tbe  DWU  In  this  hall  that  political  action 
can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  few  months  be- 
fore each  national  election. 

I  have  Just  reviewed  with  you  the  record — 
tbe  pluses  as  well  as  the  minuses — of  the 
80th  Congress.  Why  were  these  pluses  pos- 
sible? Obviously,  only  because  a  substantial 
majority  of  those  who  sit  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  share  our  aspirations  and  agree 
with  our  program — a  program  which  we  are 
sure  is  endorsed  by  a  great  majority  of  our 
fellow  Americans. 

Remarkable  as  that  record  was.  Congress 
still  left  much  to  be  desired.  We  still  need 
tbe  elimination  of  14(b).  We  still  need  a 
higher  minimum  wage  and  greater  coverage 
under  the  wage  and  hour  law.  We  still  need 
a  positive  program  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
autcvnatlon.  These  needs  must  be  met  by 
a  Congress  that  is  sympathetic  to  meeting 
these  needs  with  legislative  deeds. 

There  Is  no  automatic  assurance  that  fu- 
ture Congresses  will  be  In  the  same  pat- 
tern as  the  80tb  Congress.  Already  there 
Is  a  mood,  which  was  already  noticeable  when 
the  present  session  adjourned,  for  a  period 
of  breathtaking  and  consolidation  rather 
than  of  sweeping  new  leglslaUon.  And  po- 
litical writers  are  already  Uklng  it  for  grant- 
ed that  many  congressional  liberals,  espe- 
cially new  Members,  will  lose  their  seats  to 
conservatives  and  reactionaries  in  1066. 
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.  Perhaps  we  should  take  a  warning  from 
the  lessons  of  history.  President  Roosevelt, 
for  example,  lost  71  seats  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1938  only  2  years  after 
bis  landslide  victory  over  Alf  Landon.  And 
In  1968,  Just  2  years  after  bis  decisive  re- 
election In  1066,  Oeneral  Eisenhower  lost  47 
House  seats. 

The  political  pundits  assure  us  that  this  Is 
the  normal  result  in  nonpresldential  years 
when  a  President  has  been  swept  Ijito  office 
by  an  impressive  mandate.  I  say  that  our 
country  cannot  afford  that  kind  of  normalcy. 
Any  such  cuts  in  lilieral  strength  next  year 
would  endanger  the  Oreat  Society  programs 
and  stall  progress. 

Therefore,  the  political  activity  of  the 
DWU — and.  Indeed,  of  the  labor  movement 
as  a  whole — must  be  a  continuing  function — 
all  year,  every  year. 

Our  opponents  have  grasped  this  basic  fact. 
Despite  their  overwhelming  repudiation  by 
the  people  last  November,  the  reactionaries 
and  the  rightwlng  extremists  are  already 
starting  their  campaign  for  1966.  New  or- 
ganizations have  sprung  up;  new  money  la 
being  raised;  new  recruits  are  being  sought. 

NO   COMPLACKNCT 

We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent,  trust- 
ing m  our  conviction  that  most  Americans 
support  the  cause  of  social  and  economic 
progress.  We  must  do  what  we  can  to  em- 
phasize, among  our  members  and  among  our 
friends,  what  this  Congress  has  done  and 
what  remains  to  be  done.  And  we  must 
'keep  everlasting  busy  at  the  basic  essen- 
tials— supporting  our  International  union's 
COPE  committee  and  carrying  on  the  end- 
less task  of  seeing  to  it  that  every  eligible 
person  is  registered  to  vote — and  does  vote. 

We  are  now  oomznemorating  the  silver 
anniversary  of  our  union  and  the  gains  we 
have  made  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. On  the  legislative  front  during  the 
past  year,  we  have  had  an  unprecedented 
year  of  legislative  progress.  Just  as  we  are 
resolved  that  the  gains  of  the  DWU  will  con- 
tinue year  after  year,  so  likewise  let  us  re- 
solve that  legislative  progress  will  continue 
year  after  year — imtU  America  U  at  last  a 
land  of  unlimited  opportunity,  security,  well- 
being,  and  freedom  for  all. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr,  OLSEN  of  ftontana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  Ift  the  November  29  issue 
of  the  Advertising  Age,  written  by 
Stanley  E.  Cohen,  the  Washington  editor, 
contains  some  interesting  and  amusing 
comments  on  the  wage-price  guidelines 
which  affect  the  Post  Office  Department. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  this  article,  which  follows; 
Herx's    Fantasy:    How    To    Usx    "CLOBBia" 

Tbchnique  To  Beat  Postal  Rate  Booer 
(By  Stanley  E.  Cohen) 

WASHmoTON,  November  24. — "Hey.  boss. 
Oot  any  ambassadorships  open?" 

Maybe  that  thought  flashed  through  Post- 
master Oeneral  Larry  O'Brien's  mind  as  the 
adminlstraUon  mobilized  to  beat  off  tbe 
aluminum  price  hike. 

Former  White  House  staffer  O'Brien  Is  sup- 
posed to  "do  something"  about  the  $000  mll- 
licm  gap  between  his  department's  rerenuM 


and  expenses.  This  Involves  going  to  Con- 
gress next  year  with  a  plan  to  pass  along 
$350  million— ior  perhaps  as  much  as  $500 
mlUlon— In  rate  hlkee  to  tbe  Department's 
patrons. 

No  matter  how  he  words  the  message.  In- 
creases of  such  size  would  do  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  the  wage-price  guidelines  which 
President  Johnson  has  defended  so  faith- 
fully. How  does  a  Oovemment  which  tella 
business  and  labor  they  must  hold  the  price 
line  go  about  explaining  its  own  price  hikes? 
Confronted  with  thla  dilemma,  Larry  re- 
cently went  to  the  top.  The  other  day  he 
picked  up  the  white  phone — the  hot  line  to 
the  White  House. 

Larry:  "When  you  sent  me  here,  you  prom- 
ised the  presure  would  be  off.  But  things 
are  rough." 

Voice:  "Whats"  wrong,  Larry?  After  all 
the  arm  twisting  you  had  to  do  for  the 
highway  beautlflcatlon  bill,  the  Post  Office 
must  be  a  picnic." 

Larry:  "The  darnedest  things  happen. 
Like  the  run  on  6-cent  stamps.  We  cant 
print  them  fast  enough." 

Voice:  "Same  thing  here  with  ballpoint 
pens.  I  give  so  many  away  every  time  I 
sign  a  bill,  ballpoint  pens  have  become  a 
leading  growth  Industry." 

Larry:  "The  6-cent  stamp  mystery  really 
has  us  stumped.  They're  being  gobbled  up. 
but  nobody  is  using  them." 

Voice:   "Maybe  it's  the  Ford  Foundation 

discreetly  underwriting  your  deficit." 

Larry:  "Talkln  about  deficits,  chief,  Tve 
been  balancing  my  books.  J-U  need  a  32- 
percent  rate  hike."  '' 

Voice:  "Tou  know  what  you  were  sent 
there  to  do." 

Larry:  "But  tbe  guidelines  allow  only  3.2 
percent." 

Voice:  "Couldn't  you  drop  the  decimal 
point?" 

Larry:  "The  publUhers  teU  me  their  rate  is 
already  up  33  percent  since  1960,  and  lijarcel 
post  rates  have  gone  through  the  roof." 

Voice:  "That  was  3  years  ago.  Right  now 
I  need  money  to  take  those  bUlboards  down, 
make  the  rivers  swlmmable,  and  build  that 
$10  million  aquarium  next  to  the  Potomac." 
Larry:  "Shouldn't  we  be  taking  a  broader 
view?  Sure  the  Post  Office  defltdt  is  bigger. 
But  the  Government  as  a  whole  is  dqing  fine. 
We  are  in  our  58th  month  of  continuous  eco- 
nomic growth.  Taxes  are  down,  spending  Is 
up — but  deficits  are  smaller." 

Voice:  "Tour  department  costs  me  $900 
mUllon  which  I  could  spend  for  something 
else." 

Larry:  "Why  not  take  a  tip  from  the  Treas- 
ury: Cut?'  prices  and  see  what  It  doea  to 
volume?" 

Voice:  "I  can't  believe  thU  Is  the  old  Larry. 
Oronouskl  was  a  defeatist,  too,  and  talked 
me  into  skipping  a  rate  rise  this  year.  Now 
he's  in  Poland — in  cold  storage." 

Larry:  "What  am  I  supposed  to  say  when 
newspapers  accuse  me  of  proflteertng?" 

Voice;  "Obviously,  Larry,  you  don't  tmder- 
stand  business.  Don't  raise  rates;  get  a  new 
product." 

Larry:  "What's  new  about  dellverlna 
maU?*" 

Voice:  "Abolish  what  you  have  now — first 
class  6  cents,  airmail  8  cents.  Then  wrap  It 
in  a  new  package  with,  the  tag,  'expedited 
mall.'  Everyone  pays  6  cents.  Oops,  your 
books  stUl  wont  balance.  Maybe  you'd  bet- 
ter get  7  cents." 

Larry:  "It  wont  work.  All  letters  treated 
alike  sounds  communistic.  Americans  want 
the  opportunity  to  pay  a  penny  or  so  more 
for  specUl  stamps.  Makes  their  letters' look 
lmf)ortant." 

Voice:  "Tou  could  have  another  class:  'Se- 
curity mall.'  " 

Larry:  "What's  that?" 
Voice:  "Customers  p>ay  a  dime.    The  clerk 
reads  the  address  twice.     Assures  a  fighting 
chance  to  get  tbe  letter  to  tbe  rlsbt  deetlna- 
tlon." 
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Larry:  "No  matt«r  how  you  allce  It.  It  sttU 
«dds  up  to  other  people's  coats.  How  will 
you  explain  It  to  the  Tre««\xry?  Didnt  Henry 
Fowler  ask:  "Why  won't  people  stop,  look 
and  listen  and  count  three  before  taking 
step*  that  wUi  change  the  prlce-wage-proflt 
mU'?- 

Volce:  "With  all  theae  European  tourists 
coming  here,  higher  rates  will  help  our  bal- 
ance of  payments." 

Larry:  "De  OauUe  already  sells  stamps 
cheaper  than  we  do.  Americans  are  printing 
more  magazines  and  advertising  overseas, 
and  using  his  poet  offlce." 

Voice:  "Why  don't  you  line  up  the  un- 
ions?" 

Larry:  "After  you  threatened  to  veto  their 
pay  hike  if  It  exceeded  3J  percent?  Chief, 
are  you  disappointed  In  me?" 

Voice:  "I  wouldn't  put  It  that  strongly, 
lArry.  But  maybe  we  ought  to  let  McNamara 
carry  the  mall.  too.  He  seem«  to  have  the 
answer  to  everything  else." 

At  this  point  a  messenger  entered  with  a 
■pedal  delivery  letter,  and  the  conversation 
ended.    The  PMQ  read: 
"Dear  Larry: 

"About  those  8-cent  stamps.  We've  got 
them — billions  of  them.  In  fact  way  too 
many  for  stockpile  purposes. 

"We'll  probably  have  to  dump  them,  at 
f  cents  each — If  you  raise  postage  rates  to 
6  cents. 

"Well  be  fighting  Inflation,  and  helping  to 
keep  our  economy  strong  tor  the  boys  In 
Vietnam.  * 

"Tour  custotner*. 
"P.S.:  Please  ask  Shkdon  CX>hen  at  In- 
ternal Revenue  If  It  will  be  OK  to  write  off 
our  losses  on  the  6-cent  stampM  as  a  business 
expense.  Or  Is  It  a  public  service  contribu- 
tion? 

"PP5.:  If  you  are  designing  a  new  8-cent 
•tamp,  how  about  a  picture  of  an  aluminum 
smelter?" 


Freedom  of  laformatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OV   KAHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginnings  of  our  Republic,  the  people 
and  their  elected  representatives  in  Con- 
gress have  been  engaged  In  a  sort  of  cere- 
monial contest  with  the  executive  bu- 
reaucracy over  the  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion issue.  The  dispute  has,  to  date, 
failed  to  produce  a  practical  result. 

Oovemment  agencies  and  Federal  of- 
ficials have  repeatedly  refused  to  give  in- 
dividuals information  to  which  they  were 
entitled  and  the  documentation  of  such 
unauthorized  withholding— from  the 
press,  the  public,  and  Congress — Is  vo- 
luminous. However,  the  continued  re- 
cital of  cases  of  secrecy  will  never  deter- 
mine the  basic  Issue  Involved,  for  the 
point  has  already  been  more  than 
proven.  Any  circumscription  of  the  pub- 
He's  right  to  know  cannot  be  arrived  at 
by  congressional  committee  compilations 
of  instances  of  withholding,  nor  can  it  be 
fixed  by  PresidenUal  flat.  At  some  point 
we  must  stop  restating  the  problem,  au- 
thorizing investigations,"  and  holding 
bearings,  and  come  to  grips  with  the 
probtem. 

In  a  democracy,  the  public  must  be 
well  informed  if  it  is  to  intelligently  ex- 


ercise the  franchise.  Logically,  there  is 
little  room  for  secrecy  in  a  democracy. 
But,  we  must  be  realists  as  well  as  ra- 
tionalists and  recognize  that  certain 
government  Information  must  be  pro- 
tected and  that  the  right  of  Individual 
privacy  must  be  respected.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  public's  knowledge 
of  its  government  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  consonant  with  the  public 
Interest  and  national  security.  The 
President  by  virtue  of  his  constitutional 
powers  In  the  fields  of  foreign  aCfalrs 
and  national  defense,  without  question, 
has  some  derived  authority  to  keep 
secrets.  But  we  cannot  leave  the  de- 
termination of  the  answers  to  some  arro- 
gant or  whimsical  bureaucrat — they 
must  be  written  into  law. 

To  that  end,  I  Join  other  members  of 
this  House  in  Introducing  and  support- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  Federal 
public  records  law  and  to  permit  court 
enforcement  of  the  people's  right  to 
know. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  every  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  "make  all  its  records 
promptly  available  to  any  person,"  and 
provides  for  court  action  to  guarantee 
the  right  of  access.  The  proposed  law 
does,  however,  protect  eight  categories 
of  sensitive  Government  Information 
which  would  be  exempted. 
The  protected  categories  are  matters — 
First,  specifically  required  by  Execu- 
Uve  order  to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  policy ; 
Second,  related  solely  to  the  internal 
personnel  rules  and  practices  of  any 
agency; 

Third,  specifically  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute ; 

Fourth,  trade  secrets  and  commercial 
or  financial  information  obtained  from 
the  public  and  privileged  or  confidential; 
Fifth,  interagency  or  intra-agency 
memoranda  or  letters  dealing  solely  with 
matters  of  law  or  policy; 

Sixth,  personnel  and  medical  files  and 
similar  matters  the  disclosure  of  which 
would  constitute  a  clearly  imwarranted 
invasion  of  personal  privacy; 

Seventh,  investigatory  files  compiled 
for  law  enforcement  purposes  except  to 
the  extent  avkllable  by  law  to  a  private 
party;  and 

Eighth,  contained  In  or  related  to  ex- 
amination, operating,  or  condition  re- 
ports prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for 
the  use  of  any  agency  responsible  for  the 
regulation  or  supervision  of  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  bill  gives  full  recogniUon  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  must  at  times  act 
In  secret  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitu- 
tional duties  when  it  exempts  from  avail- 
ability to  the  public  matters  that  are 
"specifically  required  by  Executive  order 
to  be  kept  secret  in  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  policy." 

Thus,  the  bill  takes  into  consideration 
the  right  to  know  of  every  citizen  while 
affording  the  safeguards  necessary  to  the 
effective  functioning  of  government. 
The  balances  have  too  long  been 
weighted  in  the  direction  of  executive 
discretion  and  the  need  for  clear  guide- 
lines is  manifest.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  answer  lies  In  a  clearly  delineated 
and  Justiciable  right  to  know. 


A  freedom  of  information  bill  passed 
the  Senate  In  1965  but  the  House  has 
failed  to  act.  perhaps  because  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  White  House  and  other 
administration  leaders  In  the  executive 
branch.  Thi's  legislation  should  be  high 
on  the  priority  list  as  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  gets  underway. 
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The  442d  Veteran  Tommj  Kakesako 
Displays  Old  "Can  Do"  Spirit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OW   BAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
clearly,  great  victories  are  not  limited 
to  those  that  are  won  on  the  battlefield — 
though  it  was  on  a  battlefield  In  France 
that  Tommy  Kakesako's  present  victory 
had  its  start.  Staff  Sergeant  Kakesako 
was  wounded  as  he  fought  with  his  bud- 
dies in  the  442d  Combat  Team  to  reach 
the  lost  Texas  battalion  in  World  War 
n.  His  wounds  made  him  a  Disabled 
American  Veteran,  and  it  Is  through  the 
HawaU  Chapter  of  the  DAV  that  fonher 
Sergeant  Kagesako  participated  in  his 
greatest  batUe  In  civilian  life. 

The  fighters  in  this  batUe  were  dis- 
abled veterans  who  are  now  approaching 
middle  age,  not  young  able-bodied 
soldiers.  They  carried  oil  soaked 
torches — to  bum  and  clear  the  land  of 
hardy  mangrove  trees — instead  of  loaded 
rifles,  and  they  manned  bulldozers  in- 
stead of  tanks.  The  sacrifices  they 
ma^e  were  hot  of  life  or  limb,  but  of 
sweat  and  toll.  However,  at  stake  was 
something  as  dear  to  their  hearts  as 
when  they  fought  for  their  country.  At 
stake  was  the  long  dreamed-of  memorial 
to  their  departed  war  comrades  at  Keehi 
Lagoon  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

The  "battle"  was  not  only  fought  in 
the  field.  Hundreds  of  hours  were  spent 
In  organizing  fund  raising  activities. 
Generous  veterans  dcmated  time,  money, 
and  professional  services  for  the  cause. 
The  long  campaign  for  Tommy  and  his 
buddies  lasted  for  5  years  and  its  victory 
was  marked  on  Pearl  Harbor  Day  in  De- 
cember 1965  by  dedication  ceremonies  at 
Keehi  Lagoon. 

Everyone  involved  in  this  mammoth 
project  agrees  that  it  was  Tommy  Kake- 
sako's imtlring  leadership  that  made  the 
dream  a  reality.  Kakesako.  when  asked 
by  Managing  Editor  A.  A.  Smyser,  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  as  to  what  had 
made  him  work  so  hard  on  the  project.  , 
answered  modestly  and  simply,  in  tjrplcal 
"Go  for  Broke"  style,  "There'  was  a  job 
to  be  done." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  old  DAV  "buddy" 
of  Tommy  I  commend  Tommy  Kakesako 
for  a  great  victory.  And  I  should  like 
to  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  the  article  written  by  Edi- 
tor A.  A.  Smyser  on  Tommy  Kakesako 
and  the  DAV  Memorial  which  appeared 
In  the  Saturday,  December  11,  1965,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 


TOMMT'S    MemORIAI. 

(By  A.  A.  Smyser) 
The  Disabled  American  Veterans  Memorial 
that  was  dedicated  on  Pearl  Hart>or  Day  this 
week    represented    the    work    and    contribu- 
tions of  hundreds  of  people,  many  of  them 
.  World  War  II  Purple  Heart  cases  who  gave 
up  weekends  to  do  volunteer  manual  labor. 
This  Is  the  story  of  just  one  of  them — 
the  man  who  made  the  dlfTerence. 

The  memotial  as  It  stands  now  Includes 
an  obelisk  as  tribute  to  the  dead  and  a 
meeting  ball  and  youth  center  for  the  use 
of  the  living. 

S.  Sgt.  Tommy  Kakesako  was  almost  one 
of  the  dead.  In  a  French  forest  more  than 
20  years  ago  he  got  his  Insldes  shot  up  as 
he  and  others  of  the  442d  Infantry  went  to 
the  rescue  of  the  lost  Texas  battalion. 

Tommy  lived  to  come  back  and  work  as  a 
Jeweler  with  his  brother  in  their  shop  on 
AlsUcea  Street. 
«  It  was  In  1960  that  the  local  DAV  chapter 
^pointed  Tommy  as  chairman  of  Its  com- 
mittee to  get  the  memorial  built,  a  job  he  , 
held  untU  Alfred  Los  Banos,  a  paraplegic, 
took  over  last  year.  Tommy  remains  active 
as  project  coordinator. 

The  National  DAV  started  the  project  In 
1962.  It  conceived  it  as  a  static  memorial  to 
those  who  had  died  at  sea. 

Gov.  Oren  E.  Long  deeded  11  acres  of  land 
for  the  memorial  to  the  Pacific  War  Memorial 
Commission  and  the  commission  in  turn 
bad  assigned  it  to  the  DAV. 

Ground  was  broken  on  December  7,  1952, 
and  thereafter  nothing  happened. 

Financial  troubles  caused  the  National 
DAV  to  call  back  the  funds  it  had  set  aside 
for  the  Hawaii  project  and  there  finally  be- 
gan to  be  suggestions  that  Hawaii  should 
revoke  the  1 1  acres. 

At  this  Juncture,  the  local  DAV  decided 
to  try  to  save  the  project  on  a  do-it-yourself 
basis. 

Pleas  to  the  DAV  national  conventions  In 
1959  and  1960  resulted  In  a  decision  to  turn 
the  national  rights  over  to  the  State 
chapter. 

Someone  was  needed  to  head  a  committee 
to  coordinate  the  project  and  Commander 
Bdward  Tamanaha  reached  out  and  picked 
Tommy  Kakesako. 

He  had  11  acres  of  land  to  develop,  almost 
no  money,  and  a  plan  for  a  huge  edifice  of 
lltUe  or  no  utUlty. 

The  whole  plan  was  restudled  and  the  Idea 
of  a  living  memorial — something  useful — 
evolved.  It  tied  In  neatly  with  the  concept 
behind  adjacent  Keehi  Lagoon  Park  that 
more  recreaUon  and  park  facilities  are  needed 
on  the  Kalihl  side  of  town. 

The  new  plan  called  for  an  obelisk,  meeting 
houses,  a  rotunda  and  restaurant,  a  swim- 
ming pool,  a  marina,  picnic  and  campsites, 
and  parking  facilities. 

Even  the  first  phase  was  estimated  at 
•150,000  and  assets  were  close  to  zero. 

Ik  was  envisioned  that  $90,000  of  this 
amount  would  be  realized  from  a  national 
•ale  of  memorial  medallions. 

Evidence  of  the  troubles  that  developed 
include  the  figure  on  medallion  sales  In  a 
1964  report— M^U. 

The  medallion  sales  were  only  one  of  sev- 
eral disappointments.  Local  fundralslng 
efforU  were  none  too  heartening  either. 

Tommy  Kakesako  had  moments  when  the 
going  looked  black.  But  he  always  shook  off 
his  discouragement  and  plowed  on,  en- 
couraging and  praising  the  work  of  others. 

"I  personally  feel  we  would  have  dropped 
the  project  if  It  hadn't  been  for  Tommy." 
says  William  C.  Oshiro.  now  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  in  Hawaii. 

Then  60  DAV  members  each  pledged  a 
minimum  of  $100  and  that  gave  everyone 
heart. 

A  phone  call  to  Morrison-Knudsen,  con- 
tractors who  were  ncavatlng  the  Lunalllo 
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Freeway  segment  near  Middle  Street,  brought 
something  even  more  heartening — free  fill 
for  the  area  which  was  low,  rough  and  not 
usable  In  its  old  form. 

Morrison-Knudsen  even'  supplied  free  a 
bulldozer  and  operator  (a  DAV  member)  to 
shove  the  forth  into  place.  The  svu-face  level 
has  been  raised  6  feet. 

To  clear  mangrove  trees  on  another  part 
of  the  area.  50  DAV  members  volunteered 
their  Saturdays  and  Sundays — and  learned 
something  about  mangroves.  • 

It  took  5  months.  The  hardy  mangroves 
resisted  burning,  finally  yielded  to  oil-soaked 
Junk  rubber  tires  set  ablaze  at  their  base. 
Bill  Beers,  a  retired  Navy  officer,  won  an 
award  as  "champion  tire  burner." 

Members  of  the  Kamehameha  Lions  Club 
also  pitched  In  for  1  weekend  of  burning. 

The  National  DAV  made  an  Initial  con- 
tribution of  $8,000  and  the  local  chapter  of 
$15,000. 

Then  a  past  national  commander,  Frank 
Buono,  took  a  special  Interest  In  the  project 
and    Ued    It   to   the    10-percent   Increase   in 
■    pensions  for  disabled  veterans  voted  by  Con- 
gress in  1964. 

He  urged  all  recipients  of  the  pension  to 
give  their  first  month's  Increase  to  the  Ha- 
waii project.  This  brought  In  more  than 
$20,000  additional  .  Last  year  the  National 
DAV  added  another  $20,000 — ^raising  total 
out-of-state  gifts  to  $53,000. 

The  1964  Stote  legislature,  well  sprinkle 
with  veterans.  approprUtod  $50,000  for  an 
access  road  and  parking. 

U.S.  Senator  Dan  Inotttx  also  made  a  spe- 
cial fund  appeal. 

Meantime,  a  constant  factor  In  all  the 
planning  was  Kakesako. 

He  worried,  pleaded,  cajoled,  and  wouldn't 
take  no  for  an  answer. 

Experienced  in  neither  fundralslng  nor 
project  development,  he  kept  plugging. 

Cash  receipts  pushed  over  $100,000  but 
donations  of  matertals  and  professional  serv- 
ices— earth  fiU,  architectural  designs  and  the 
like — came  to  possibly  $250,000. 

The  constant  prodder.  always  planning 
with  his  head  always  filled  with  tfeoughts  on 
how  to  make  the  project  succeed  was 
Kakesako. 

State  Representative  Howard  Mlyake  has 
written  a  report  that  says  the  memorial 
would  never  have  been  ready  for  dedication 
Tuesday  except  for  Kakesako. 

Mlyake  puts  it  this  way:  "Uke  a  symphony 
conductor,  he  played  our  Individual  talents 
to  create  harmony  out  of  confxislon,  reality 
but  of  verbosity." 

Mrs.  Kakesako  didn't  see  much  of  her  hus- 
band but  supported  him  fully  in  all  the  work. 
"We  got  so  Involved.-  she  exclaims.  Sun- 
days. Mrs.  Kakesako  and  her  mother  would 
drive  to  the  lagoon  to  watch  the  sweaty,  dirty 
progress  of  a  bimch  of  World  War  n  Purple 
Heart  cases. 

Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Kakesako  stresses 
the  role  of  other  people  In  the  project— "that 
lagoon  has  Involved  a  lot  of  people,  rich  and 
poor,  young  and  old." 

But  she  confesses  they  did  eat  and  sleep 
with  the  lagoon  always  at  the  center  of 
things  for  6  years. 

Now  that  the  first  phase  of  the  lagoon  U 
finished,  the  DAV  hopes  other  veterans  or- 
ganizations win  Join  in.  build  some  of  the 
planned  buildings  and  move  their  headquar- 
ters there. 
Discussions  on  this  are  underway. 
Plana  wlU  also  have  to  be  made  to  see  the 
area  used  effectively  as  the  youth  center  It  U 
intended  to  be. 
Five  years  work  Is  only  the  preUmlnary. 
When  Tommy  was  asked  this  week  why  he 
plugged  so  hard  and  persistently,  the  dia- 
log went  like  thU: 

ToMM T.  I  gueaa  you  want  me  to  say  some- 
thing corny. 

QuKTiow.  No,   but   wliy   did   you   do   It? 
Did  you  volunteer? 


Tommy.  No,  I  didnt  volunteer.  I  was  as- 
signed. 

QuisTXOK.  What  made  you  work  so  hard  •$ 

ToMMT.  There  was  a  Job  to  be  done.      ' 

QtJisTioK.  Is  that  all? 

ToMMT.  That's  all. 

The  442nds  can-do  approach  to  World 
War  n  led  to  a  postwar  movie.  "Go  for  Broke" 
which  has  Just  been  back  on  the  rerun  cir- 
cuit. 

"Ehe  DAV  memorial  at  Keehi  Lagoon,  b\illt 
largely  by  veterans  who  were  maimed  and 
crippled  themselves,  stands  as  partlciUar 
testimony  that  the  "Go  for  Broke"  spirit  stiU 
lives — and  a  self-effacing  ex-staff  sergeant 
hejlped  prove  It. 


*-No  Second  Best  for  U.S.  Navy 
^EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■■■~^.  OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 


or   AJUCAIVSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
international  situation  today  is  the 
primary  concern  of  this  Congress. 
Our  commitments  in  Vietnam,  southeast 
Asia,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  In  , 
other  areas  of  this  vast  world  bring  Into 
sharp  focus  the  problem  of  seapower. 
In  the  January  1966  issue  of  the  Navy 
Magazine,  Mr.  Morgan  L.  Fitch,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  States,  spealcs  words  that  Mem- 
bers ^ould  do  weU  to  read  and  ponder. 
Mr.  Fitch  points  out  that  we  must 
modernize  our  Navy,  maintain  our  carrier 
forces,  reestablish  our  sealift  capabili- 
ties and  merchant  marine,  and  proceed 
with  the  orderly  nuclearization  of  our 
surface  fleet.  "Anything  less,"  warns 
Mr.  Fitch,  "is  at  the  peril  of  our  coun- 
try."   His  remarks  follow: 

No  Second  Best  fob  U.S.  Navt 
Congressman  L.  Mendell  Rivibs,  chairman 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  said 
on  Navy  Day.  1965.  in  New  Orleans: 

"To  paraphrase  a  great  leader  of  the  world, 
I  did  not  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to  preside 
over  the  Uquidatlon  and  demise  of  American 
seapower  and  over  naval  supremacy.  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  a  party  to  any  program  that 
wUl  lead  the  United  States  to  the  position 
of  being  the  second  greatest  seapower  la  the 
world." 

However,  the  fact  Is  that  we  have  been 
slipping  toward  becoming  something  lees 
than  No.  1  in  seapower.  The  lessons  from 
the  past,  the  teachings  of  the  present,  and 
the  Judgment  for  our  future  all  seem  to  dic- 
tate that  backsliding  In  seapower  of  the 
United  States  must  be  brought  to  a  halt,  if 
this  country  Is  to  survive,  much  less  enjoy 
anything  like  Its  present  standard  of  living. 
It  Is  time  to  say  that  the  second-best  equip- 
ment U  not  good  enough,  that  commonality 
la  not  a  substitute  for  capability,  and  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  sacrifice  proven 
weapon  systems  for  hopeful  devices.  It  Is 
true  that  this  may  cost  money,  but  this  Is 
nothing  more  than  the  sacrifice  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  warned  about.  These  ma1>- 
ters  are  nonpartisan  and  are  of  ooncera  to  all 
Americans. 

PENNTwiBx  acoifoic^nfG 
Our  past  economizing  In  the  Defense  b- 
tabllshment  restated  In  sacrifice  of  much  of 
our   sealift   and   an   Mnaaculated    merchant 


" —    t.  ; 
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marine.  The  prognoatlcatlon  that  alrltft 
would  replace  sealUt  would  seem  to  be  totally 
refuted  aa  we  now  send  about  98  percent  of 
our  supplies  to  Vietnam  by  ship.  As  a  result. 
we  scramtAe  to  make  up  for  this  folly  and 
we  buy  foreign  bottoms  to  sustain  our  efforts. 
Our  economizing  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  resulted  In  much  substandard 
housing  for  our  servicemen  and  something 
less  than  the  performance  of  essential  main- 
tenance on  Our  bases.  Now  we  are  behind  In 
adequate  housing,  and  the  current  announce- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  he  U 
deferring  the  building  of  new  military  hous- 
ing promises  to  put  us  fxirther  behind.  We 
are  trying  to  catch  up  on  maintenance  and 
Indications  are  that  essential  maintenance 
will  not  be  caught  up. 

Defense  economlnlng  has  caused  us  to  take 
something  less  than  the  best  In  the  fossil- 
fueled  aircraft  carrier  USS  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Such  economizing  has  resulted  In  only  one 
carrier  being  laid  down  since  1961.  Modern- 
ization of  the  fleet  has  been  slowed,  with  the 
result  that  tired  ships  are  required  to  keep 
new-ship  operating  schedules. 

In  order  to  beat  the  buck,  we  have  sought 
to  solve  all  airplane  problems  with  the  TFX. 
now  dubbed  the  P-llI.  Lat«t  reports  In- 
dicate that  this  aircraft  la  flunking  as  a 
carrier  aircraft.  Now  the  TFX  has  been 
tagged  as  the  hopeful.  If  not  prayerful,  re- 
placement foir  the  B-62.  a  proven  airplane. 
All  of  this  U  great  provided  that  we  are  not 
pUylng  "Russian  roulette". 

Our  ships  are  plying  the  seas  on  schedules 
hardly  believable,  and  many  of  these  ships 
which  were  aging,  are  now  rapidly  depreciat- 
ing. We  are  approaching  the  point  where  the 
ships  have  to  be  replaced,  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain a  Navy,  the  basU  of  seapower.  Post- 
poning this  ship  replacement  cannot  help 
but  recult  In  sacriflce  of  national  defense. 

TOO  Um.*.  TOO  LATX 

While  we  fumble  along,  the  Soviet  Union 
laa  been  building  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine, a  large  submarine  fleet,  and  modem 
■hips  of  war.  Our  lessons  on  seapower  seem 
to  have  been  better  learned  elsewhere. 

We  have  been  fighting  Vietnam  with  too 
IltUe.  too  late,  and  the  beat  assurance  we 
can  get  Is  that  we  are  not  losing.  But.  at 
thU  writing,  this  Is  even  doubtful.  The  worst 
of  It  Is  that  even  peace  In  Vietnam  does  not 
bring  Utopia  to  the  world.  Hopefully,  we  do 
not  have  to  take  on  two  Vletnams.  but  this 
U  not  assxired.  If  we  do  flght  elsewhere, 
dttrtng  or  after  the  Vietnam  fracas,  the  per- 
centages are  awfully  high  that  the  burden 
will  fall  upon  seapower.  ergo  the  U.3.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps. 

ir  we  are  to  avoid  the  poalUon  of  being 
the  second  greatest  seapower  In  the  world, 
we  must  modernize  the  Navy.  Including  pro- 
Tlalon  for  at  least  standard  housing;  main- 
tain our  carrier  forces;  reestablish  our  sea 
lift  capability  and  merchant  marine,  and  pro- 
ceed with  orderly  nuclearlaztlon  of  our  s\ar- 
faceileet.  Anything  leas  la  at  the  peril  of  our 
coumry. 


Speecb  by  Mus  Kathieea  Keaacdy 

EarrENsiON  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON.  JR. 

OF   OXLABOICA 

m  TH«  HOUSS  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  of 
the  Members  of  CongreH  of  an  out- 
standing speech  by.Mto  Kathleen  Ken- 
nedy, of  Lawton,  Okla.,  who  won  first 
Idace    to    the    "Voice    of    Democracy" 


speech  contest  In  Lawton  recently. 
Miss  Kennedy,  a  15-year-old  high  school 
student.  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Kennedy.  1119  Cherry  lawton, 
Okla.  The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  No.  1193 
and  VFW  Auxiliary. 

The  speech,  which  won  second  prize 
In  the  State  contest  held  at  El  Reno, 
follows,  along  with  two  articles  from 
local  newspapers:     "> 

Spcxch  bt  Miss  Kathleen  Kxnnedt 
On  the  27th  of  January  1837.  the  tall  fig- 
ure of  Abraham  Lincoln  gave  these  words  to 
an  audience  In  SprlngSeld.  111.:  "This  task, 
gratitude  to  our  fathers.  Justice  to  ourselves, 
duty  to  posterity  and  love  for  our  species. 
In  general.  aU  imperatively  require  us  faith- 
fully to  i>erform." 

Little  did  his  audience  realize  that  his 
words  on  democracy  would  be  cherished  by 
all  freemen.  It  seems  almost  Impossible  to 
try  to  tackle  ft  word  like  democracy  and  tell 
you  Just  what  It  means  tp  me.  It  Is  a  broad 
and  expansive  word.  It  can  take  on  many 
moods  and  colors. 

There  are  two  ways  I  think  of  democracy. 
First  of  all.  I  think  what  It  has  done  In  the 
past.  I  remember  how  It  was  Interwoven 
with  our  proud  heritage,  and  why  men  and 
women  fought,  died,  and  suflered  for  Its 
principles. 

Second.  I  think  what  democracy  means  to 
me  today.  This  form  of  government  affects 
my  family,  church,  city.  and.  of  course,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Looking  back  we  see  that  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  thousands  of  men  died  to 
simply  establish  our  standards  of  govern- 
ment. Thousands  more  died  during  the 
Civil  War  to  preserve  our  form  of  democ- 
racy. During  the  two  world  wars,  thou- 
sands of  men  died  to  protect  o\u  already  es- 
tablished and  preserved  way  of  life. 

Daniel  Webster  did  not  give  his  life  to  his 
country,  but  he  expressed  his  feelings  In  these 
words:  "Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
win.  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too 
much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon.  If  he 
so^er  or  If  he  fall  in  defease  of  the  liberties 
and  Constitution  of  his  country." 

This  man  was  risking  his  career,  his  po- 
litical popularity,  and  his  friends  because 
of  an  Idea  or  Ideas  he  believed  In  so  strongly. 
But  aa  a  student  I  don't  hold  the  position 
of  Lincoln.  Webster.  Jefferson,  or  Washing- 
ton, nor  do  I  have  the  Influence  that  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  do.  But  by 
being  a  student  I  have  found  a  unique 
parallel  with  my  school,  and  my  country  for 
the  academic  freedom  that  we  are  allowed 
Is  the  gift  of  democracy  In  action. 

I  find  that  with  student  government  our 
school  operates  on  somewhat  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  our  country.  Because  the  students 
are  mature  a  high  school  moves  and  grows 
with  Its  surroundings.  And  by  being  a  stu- 
dent with  Interest  and  concern  for  my  school. 
I  find  that  at  the  same  time  I  am  working 
also  for  my  country,  the  United  States.  Cas- 
ual, friendly,  sometimes  heated  dlscusalooa 
on  government  policies,  religion,  and  poli- 
tics are  frequent  with  classmates. 

Many  aduIU  have  the  vision  of  studenU 
going  to  school  and  doing  nothing  but  study- 
ing dry  facts  from  a  textbook  and  then  com- 
ing home  to  watch  a  television  program.  In 
many  ways  this  la  an  Inaccurate  deacrlptlon. 
Students  In  high  school  realize  that  much  too 
soon  they  will  be  deciding  a  career  for  Ufe. 
ConsequenUy  adult  Interests  and  Ideas  are 
cultivated. 

Adoleacent  Interests  and  fads  boost  the 
American  economy  several  million  dollars 
each  year.  We  reallM  that  these  are  tempo- 
rary and  our  real,  deep  interests  lie  with  cur- 
rent events.  Why?  Simply  because  w«  are 
the  generation  to  come,  the  leaders,  movera. 
the  one*  to  carry  the  torch. 
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With  democracy  In  our  school  we  find  an 
atmosphere  of  concern  for  each  other  and 
Interest  In  our  future.  Por  Just  as  our  de- 
fense and  preservation  of  democracy  were 
lmix>rtant  In  the  past,  we  must  continue  to 
recognize  the  value  of  democracy  In  everyday 
life  In  order  to  offer  a  proud  heritage  for  the 
future. 

(Prom  the  Lawton  (Okla.)  Constitution,  Jan. 

6.  1966) 
Lawton  High  School  Girl  Piest  in  Speech 

Contest 

* 

Kathleen  Kennedy,  a  15-year-old  Lawton 
High  School  student,  has  won  first  place  In 
the  "Voice  of  Democracy"'  speech  contest. 

The  Wednesday  night  contest  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post 
No.  1193  and  VFW  auxiliary. 

Other  winners  In  the  19th  annual  com- 
petition were  Kade  McClure.  15.  Elsenhower 
High  School,  second;  Glen  Huff.  16,  Lawton 
High  School,  third,  and  Bill  Baker,  17,  St. 
Mary's  High  School,  fourth. 

Miss  Kennedy  received  a  plaque  and  a  (25 
savings  bond;  McClure  received  a  plaque  and 
a  check  for  SIS;  Huff  received  a  check  for 
$10.  and  Baker  was  awarded  a  plaque. 

The  winners  were  picked  from  18  con- 
testants by  the  Judges.  Jim  Wllllama,  KCO 
Radio;  Gary  Smith,  KSWO  Radio;  iirs.  Eve- 
lyn Evans,  speech  Instructor  at  Cameron 
College,  and  Eugene  Pate,  speech  Instructor 
at  Cameron. 

Topic  for  the  contest  was  "Democracy: 
What  It  Means  to  Me."  The  same  topic  Is 
used  nationally. 

Miss  Kennedy.  McClure  and  Baker  will 
record  their  speeches  for  entry  in  the  State 
contest  scheduled  at  El  Reno  at  7  pjn.  Fri- 
day. Ji4r».  Deward  Stringer,  of  the  VFW 
auxiliary  and  a  cochalrman  of  the  contest 
committer,  will  take  the  tapes  to  El  Reno. 

Alton  Longford.  VFW  post  conunander, 
served  with  Mrs.  Stringer. 

First  prize  In  the  SUte  contest  will  be  a 
$100  bond,  a  plaque,  and  the  opportunity 
to  enter  the  taped  script  In  a  national  con- 
test. Second  wlU  be  a  $50  bond  and  third 
a  $25  bond. 

Miss  Kennedy  Is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Kennedy.  1119  Cherry;  Baker  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bert  Baker.  1315 
South. 26th  Place;  Huff  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs. J.  E.  Huff,  925  Oak,  and  McClure,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Klnlav  McClure,  No.  12  South 
45th.  >^ 

The  students  were  accompanied  to  the 
contest  by  their  speech  teachers,  Mrs.  Pear- 
son Porter,  Elsenhower;  Mrs.  Stanley  Brown. 
St.  Mary's,  and  Carl  L.  McClure.  Lawton 
High. 

(Prom    the   Lawton    (Okla.)    Constitution- 

Morning  Press,  Jan.   9,   19M] 

Lawton    High    School    Sophomo««    Sbconb 

IN  Contkst 

Kathleen  Kennedy,  a  sophomore  at  Law- 
ton  High  School,  placed  second  In  the  State 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Demo- 
cracy" contest  Friday  in  El  Reno. 

First  place  went  to  Bob  Nicholas,  a  Mus- 
kogee senior.  The  contest  Is  Jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  VFW  and  auxiliary. 

Winning  third  was  Andy  Hale,  a  Duncan 
Junior. 

Miss  Kennedy  will  receive  a  $50  savings 
bond.  First  prize  won  by  Nichols  was  a  6- 
day  expense  paid  trip  to  Washington,  a  $100 
bond  and  a  plaque.  Hale  received  a  $25 
bond. 

Contest  topic  was  "Democracy:  What  It 
means  to  me."  Nicholas'  script  will  be  en- 
tered In  a  national  contest  In  competition 
for  scholarthlps  totaling  $13,600. 

A  total  of  22  Oklahoma  high  schools  en- 
tered the  contest. 

Miss  Kennedy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
J.  C.  Kennedy.  1119  Cherry,  wm  sponsored 
by  Lawton  VPW  Poat  No.  1193  and 
auxiliary. 
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BUI  Baker,  a  student  at  Lawton  St.  Mary's 
High  School  and  Kade  McClure  of  Elsenhow- 
er High  School,  also  participated  In  the  con- 
test. 

Mrs.  Deward  Stringer,  president  of  the 
local  auxiliary  and  contest  cochalrman  for 
the  local  unit,  and  Mrs.  Albert  Hawkins  at- 
tended  the  contest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESESJTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  concerning  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  the  President. 
One  of  the  most  Incisive  comments  ap- 
peared on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register,  January  16.  In 
this  editorial.  President  Johnson  is  recog- 
nized for  Ills  fiscal  responsibility,  not  only 
for  his  proposals  for  the  1967  budget,  but 
for  the  commendable  way  In  which  he 
has  performed  a  very  difficult  task  In  the 
past  2  years. 

It  Is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the 
prudent  programs  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent coupled  with  continued  fiscally  re- 
sponsible proposals  will  meet  with  favor 
In  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed   In     this     editorial     with    my 
colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Fiscal  Polict  OfJTLiNEs 
When  President  Johnson  sends  his  budget 
message  to  Congress  in  the  near  future  the 
administration's  economic  policy  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  will  be  spelled  out  In  more  detail. 
But  the  state  of  the  Union  message  gave  the 
outlines.  The  proposed  target  Is  a  balanced 
cash  budget — or  possibly  a  shght  surplus. 
The  cash  budget  reflects  the  total  income 
and  outgo  of  the  Federal  Government,  In- 
cluding not  only  ordinary  Government 
spending  and  tax  receipts  but  also  the  op- 
erations of  the  trust  funds,  of  which  the 
giant  social  security  system  Is  the  most 
Important.     ... 

The  status  of  the  cash  budget  measures 
the  Impact  on  total  demand  of  the  Federal 
Oovermnent.  If  the  Government  U  push- 
ing Into  the  economy  more  money  than  It  la 
extracting  from  the  economy — as  It  has  been 
doing  In  the  last  several  years — the  effect  Is 
to  expand  total  demand  and  stimulate  busi- 
ness activity  and  higher  prices.  If  the 
Government  draws  more  money  from  the 
public  than  it  spends,  then  the  effect  Is 
restrlctlonlst  and  tends  to  curb  price  rises. 
During  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
possible  to  operate  an  "Inflationary  "  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy  without  actually  caus- 
ing price  Inflation.  This  was  possible  be- 
cause the  extra  demand  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment drew  more  human  and  material  re- 
sources Into  production,  so  that  the  rise  In 
supply  offset  the  increased  demand. 

Now,  however,  the  economy  is  running 
almost  at  capacity.  There  Is  very  lltUe  slack 
In  the  supply  of  skilled  labor  and  plant  • 
capacity  to  meet  an  extra  surge  of  demand 
from  Oovermnent  purchases.  So  the  wise 
fiscal  policy  for  the  National  Oovemment 
now  Is  to  lower  the  steam  of  the  Federal  fis- 
cal operation  on  the  private  economy.  That 
Is  the  meaning  of  President  Johnson's  budget 
proposals.  ouUlned  In  the  state  erf  the  Union 
message. 


The  President  Is  proposing  an  Increase  in 
taxes  amounting  to  about  $5  bilUon  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  wo\ild  about  take  care 
of  the  Increase  In  military  ^)endlng  he  Ls 
calling  for  to  meeit  the  requirements  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  The  extra  tax  money  would 
come  from  more  neaj-ly  current  Income  tax 
payments,  both  personal  and  corporate,  and 
from  a  delay  In  effectiveness  of  scheduled 
excise  tax  cuts. 

Of  coiurse.  the  bulge  In  income  tax  pay- 
ments would  be  only  temporary.  The  extra 
tax  receipts  from  this  soxxrce  could  not  be 
enough  to  balance  the  budget,  but  the  ad- 
ministration is  counting  on  a  continuation 
of  the  rise  In  total  output.  Most  Govern- 
ment and  private  economists  are  expecting 
a  growth  In  the  gross  national  product  from 
$672  bUUon  In  1965  to  around  $715  or  $720 
billion  In  1966.  This  would  result  In  a  con- 
siderable gain  In  Government  revenue  with- 
out any  tax  changes. 

A  number  of  things  could  go  wrong  to 
upset  this  flscal  plan.  Congress  might  not 
agree  on  the  tax  changes,  and  It  might  not 
agree  on  the  spending  plans.  Any  increase 
In  spending,  especially  for  mUltary  pur- 
poses, beyond  the  President's  proposals  would 
increase  the  danger  of  Inflation.  MUltary 
spending  is  particularly  Inflationary,  since 
the  money  paid  out  to  clvUlan  workers  and 
business  Is  not  offset  by  an  Increase  In  sup- 
ply of  goods  and  services  for  civilian  use. 

The  President's  first  statement  on  flscal 
policy  sets  forth  a  prudent  program  for  the 
next  year.  Inflationary  pressure  Is  moderate 
now.  But  if  Congress  decides  not  to  go  along 
with  the  tax  proposals,  some  cuts  In  spending 
wm  be  necessary  If  price  stability  with  con- 
tinued economic  growth  are  to  be  achieved. 
And  If  inflation  pressxires  Increase.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  over-balance  the  budget  In- 
stead of  Just  balancing  it. 


Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver:  An  Excellent 
Choice  for  the  Cabinet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  agreement  with 
the  views  expressed  Sunday  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  in  an  editorial  regarding  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver,  as 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Good  appointments  are  good  politics. 
An  appointment  should  neither  be  made 
nor  withheld  on  the  basis  of  race,  re- 
ligion, or  color  since  these  factors  are 
after  all  irrelevant  under  our  system. 
The  editorial  carefully  points  this  out. 
But  what  is  important  is  that  Dr.  Weaver 
has  proven  his  ability  in  the  area  of 
housing  and  urban  affairs  and  for  this 
reason  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  approve  of  President  John- 
son's appointment. 

The  job  of  heading  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment will  not  be  an  easy  task.  But  that 
Is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  post 
should  go  to  a  man  with  Dr.  Weaver's 
talent  and  experience. 

The  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows : 

SCCRXTABT   WXAVm 

In  appointing  Dr.  Robert  Clifton  Weaver, 
to  serve  as  the  first  Secretary  of  Housing  and 


Urban  Develt^ment,  President  Johnson 
chose  the  best  available  mnn  for  a  difficult 
post.  A  pioneer  In  public  housing  whose  ex- 
perience goes  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal,  Dr.  Weaver  served  with  distinction 
as  the  rent  administrator  In  New  York  City, 
housing  commissioner  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  finally  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

The  fact  that  I>r.  Weaver  Is  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  slave  will  irk  those  whose  prej- 
udices are  blinding  where  men  of  color,  no 
matter  how  talented,  are  concerned.  And  It 
will  by  the  same  token  enlist  the  equally 
biased  support  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
new  cabinet  post  should  have  gone  to  a  Negro 
irrespective  of  his  capabUlties.  Fair-minded 
Americans  applaud  the  appointment  of  a 
great  authority  on  urban  affairs  and  housing 
who  happens  to  be  a  Negro.  And  they  are 
equally  delighted  by  th^  appointment  of 
Robert  C.  Wood  as  Under  Secretary.  Dr. 
Wood,  a  native  of  Florida  and  professor,  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  In  the  field 
of  urban  affairs  at  the  age  of  42. 

After  describing  the  problems  with  which 
the  new  Department  wUl  be  confronted, 
President  Johnson  turned  to  Dr.  Weaver  and 
said.  "May  the  good  Lord  have  mercy  on  you." 
The  new  Secretary's  legion  of  admirers  share 
that  sentiment,  and  have  confidence  In  his 
ability  to  build  an  effective  Department. 


The  Cotton  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ASKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Marvin  Caldwell  is  the  editor  of  the  Mar- 
ianna,  Ark..  Courier  Index,  which  serves 
Lee  C^ounty  dnd  a  great  portion  of  the 
eastern  Arkansas  cotton  belt.  Mr.  Cald- 
well is  a  most  perceptive  publisher  and  Is 
quite  knowledgeable  on  cotton  and  the 
economics  of  our  agricultural  c(»iunu- 
nlty. 

Cotton  farmers  are  making  decisions 
at  this  time  with  respect  to  the  diversion 
provisions  of  the  new  law. 

Por  this  reason,  his  signed  artlcle»car- 
ried  In  the  January  13  issue  of  the  Cou- 
rier Index  and  his  editorial  in  the  same 
issue,  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  who 
are  now  concerned  with  the  Implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  the  new  cotton  pro- 
visions contained  in  Public  Law  89-321 
enacted  at  Uie  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congress. 

Because  of  their  value  to  such  a  study. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  call  this  article  and 
editorial  to  the  attentipn  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

[Prom  the  Marlanna  (Ark.)    Ooiirler  Index, 

Jan.   13,  1966] 
Fakmess   Pack  a  Dilemma   in   New   Cotton 
Program 
(By  Marvin  Caldwell) 
The  cotton  farmer  has  a  iM-oblem.     Per- 
haps we  should  say,  he  has  a  new  problem. 
Pour  choices  are  open  to  the  farmer  and 
most  of  them  are  still  scratching  their  heads 
In   an    effort   to  select   the   best   and   most 
profitable   path   to  follow.     And   It  doeent 
necessarily    follow    that    best    will    also    be 
most  profitable  for  there  are  many  consider- 
ations that  will  go  Into  a  farmer's  choice  of 
plans.    They  Include  such  factors  as  equip- 
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vatnA.    labor   cupplr,    tachnlc&l    Icnow-bow. 
aod  to  fortb. 

Tbe  GoTernment  offers  tb«  cotton  fann«r 
four  cboloea  tbla  year  and  a  decision  must 
be  made  by  March  1.  Tbe  Orst  choice  la 
"aonpartldpaUon.'' 

Under  this  plan,  tbe  farmer  can  plant 
100  percent  of  bla  cotton  allotment  but 
must  aell  the  cotton  at  90  percent  of  tbe 
world  market  price  which  Is  31  cents  for 
middling  Inch.  This  does  not  Involve  wide- 
open  planting  of  cotton.  The  farmer  must 
stUl  stay  within  his  farm  acreage  allotment 
which  l3  tbe  same  as  1965.  Most  obeerrers 
agree  that  we  are  not  ready  for  21-cent 
coiton. 

Plans  3,  3,  and  4  Involve  diversion  of  cot- 
ton land  to  nonproductlon  with  tbe  Govern- 
ment Increasing  tbe  support  price  In  rela- 
tion to  tbe  amount  of  cotton  land  taken  out 
o(  production.  Tbe  only  crops  that  can  b« 
planted  on  diverted  land  and  sold  ore  sun- 
Sower,  castor  beans,  safflower,  guar  and  ses- 
aaae.  There  Is  almost  no  market  for  any 
of  tbeae  products.  The  land  may  be  pas- 
tored  Noveniber  30  to  March  1. 

Farmers  can  divert  12  >/^  percent.  2S  per- 
cent, or  35  percent  and  by  a  formula,  the 
Oovernment  will  make  up  the  difference. 
Tb«  whole  Idea  is  that  we  are  producing  35 
pereent  too  much  cotton  so  tbe  farmer  Is 
being  encouraged  to  cut  bis  acreage  by  35 
paroent. 

A  farmier  must  reduce  his  cotton  acreage 
by  at  least  13^  percent  to  qualify  as  a 
oooperator.  This  Is  further  complicated  by 
tbe  small  farm«r  clause  which  does  not  re- 
quire a  farm  with  leas  than  10  acres  of  oot- 
too  (or  projected  yield  of  3.600  pounds  or 
leas)  to  reduce  his  acreage. 

County  Agent  J  O.  HUI  has  calculated 
the  difference  In  tbe  four  plans  for  an  aver- 
age operation  of  100  acres  with  a  projected 
yield  of  650  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 
According  to  his  figures  there  Is  so  little 
tfUTareooc  in  tbe  three  diversion  plana  that 
mooey  will  not  be  tbe  consideration  when 
a  fanner  makes  bis  choice.  On  a  gross  profit 
basts,  nonpartlclpatlon  Is  not  practical. 
Bowevei.  other  eonatderatlons  Just  might 
•sad  some  farmers  along  this  path. 

Our  sample  farm  -would  bring  in  17.150 
gross  profit  If  tbe  entire  100  acre  allotment 
were  planted.  The  gross  profit  (when  13'4 
paroent  is  diverted)  would  be  $10.718  05;  for 
96  percent  diversion  It  would  be  tlO.611: 
for  35  percent  diversion  It  would  be  •10,539. 
Thase  flguras  do  not  take  into  account  coat 
of  maehlnsry  and  land,  depreciation,  rent. 
•t  cotara. 

It  ts  obvious  tb*t  diversion  Is  the  beat  plan 
for  most  farmers.  It  Is  also  obvious  that 
the  choice  most  farmers  will  make  will  be 
determined  by  factors  other  than  gross 
profit — for  that  will  remain  about  the  same 
■o  matter  which  dlvenlon  plan  he  foUows. 
He  may  lose  his  labor  If  too  much  land  Is 
diverted.  Tbe  machines  he  has  purchased 
will  deix«c4ate  Just  about  as  fast  as  they 
wear  out  so  there  Is  a  limit  to  how  mucb  he 
ean  reduce  bis  cotton  acreage  and  stUl  main- 
tain an  efficient  operation. 

■ach  farm  is  a  different  operation  and  each 
fturasr  has  different  problems  and  different 
eooaldsratloQs  that  wiu  dlcUte  the  course  of 
•ettoo  be  foUows.  He  wlU  not  know  for  sure 
If  he  has  followed  tbe  right  coxirae  until  next 
faU. 

One  farmer  has  decided  that  this  whole 
plan  was  devised  by  a  computer  and  there 
ts  not  much  hope  for  the  farmer  with  a  pencil 
trying  to  outsmart  an  economist  with  a 
computer.     Bs  may  bo  right. 

(From  the  Marlanna   (Ark.)    Courier  Index. 
Jan.  13.  19W| 
Thx  Cotton  Pbocxaic 
Tho  new  cotton  program  may  solve  tho 
problsm  of  overaupply  but  It  U  certainly  cre- 
ating new  problems  in  tbe  Cotton  Belt.     And 
before  proooodlng.  lot  It  bo  known  that  w« 


are  not  convinced  It  will  go  very  far  toward 
solving  anything. 

The  new  problem  la  the  depressing  eco- 
nomic effect  that  the  program  will  have  on 
every  area  that  produces  cotton.  The 
farmer  may  or  may  not  come  out  as  well 
financially.  This  is  open  to  debate.  But  it 
is  a  dead  letter  cinch  that  the  program  Is  go- 
ing to  hurt  everyone  else  In  the  community. 

Almost  every  farmer,  for  his  own  protec- 
tion. Is  going  to  plant  from  12  !4  to  35  per- 
cent less  cotton  this  year.  This  Is  going  to 
mean  that  he  will  use  lees  labor,  less  seed, 
less  fertiliser,  less  everything.  Our  economy 
Is  based  on  the  farmer  (with  some  notable 
exceptions).  When  the  farmer  Is  spending 
leas,  all  of  us  will  suffer  the  consequences. 
This  Includes  the  day  Uborer  who  did  not 
finish  the  second  grade  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness and  professional  man  In  downtown 
Mariana. 

The  Oovernment  Is  spending  billions  of 
dollars— a  great  deal  of  it  right  here  In  Lee 
County — to  stamp  out  poverty.  They  will 
have  to  pump  a  lot  more  Into  Lee  County 
to  offset  the  adverse  effect  of  this  program 
on  the  economy  of  our  community. 


Forty-eifrhth  AnniTertary  of  tbe 
Jndependeace  of  Ukraiaie 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROLUND  REDLIN 

or    WORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THK  HOUSS  OP  RKPRBSBNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  REDLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day, January  23,  celebrations  will  be 
held  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota  and 
tiirou«hout  the  Nation  In  observance  of 
the  48th  armlTcrsary  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  Ukraine.  Dr.  Anthony  Zukow- 
sky,  Steele,  N.  Dak.,  president  of  the 
North  Dakota  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America.  Inc., 
has  written  me  a  letter  outlining  the  cou- 
rageous struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
for  freedom  and  indei>endence.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  request  that  Dr. 
Zukowsky's  letter  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

Uksainian    Conckxss    Commtttbi 

or  Akbuca.  Inc..  Stats  BaAJ«cH 

or  Noam  Dakota. 

Steele.  N.  Dak.,  January  15.  1966. 

Hon.  ROLLAtrO  RXDLtN, 

Member  of  Congress.  U.S.  House  Ofice  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

DzAB  CoNGXEasMAM  Rdluc  We  want  to 
call  your  attenUon  again  that  In  the  month 
of  January  Ukranlans  all  over  the  world  In- 
cluding our  State,  will  mark  tbe  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  proclamation  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Ukraine,  which  took  place  on 
the  23d  of  January  in  Kiev,  the  capital  of 
Ukraine,  also  tbe  47tb  anniversary  of  tbe 
Act  of  Union  on  January  23.  1919.  whereby 
western  Ukraine  united  with  the  National 
Ukrainian  Republic  Into  one  sovereign  and 
independent  Republic  of  tbe  Ukrainian 
people. 

Although  the  Ukrainian  Republic  was  rec- 
ognized by  a  number  of  States,  Including 
the  Oovernment  of  Soviet  Russia,  It  bad  no 
durable  peace  nor  prosperity  because  Com- 
munist Russia  Invaded  the  Ukrainian  stats 
despite  Its  previous  pledges  to  respect  and 
honor  the  Ukrainian  Independence. 

For  nearly  3I4  years,  without  assistance 
trotn  tbe  Western  World,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple waged  a  heroic  war  against  Communist 
Russia  In  the  defense  of  sorsrolgnty  ot  their 

t 


country  but  the  gallant  struggle  came  to 
a  bitter  and  tragic  end.  The  free  Ukrainian 
state  was  subdued  to  a  puppet  regime  of 
tbe  Soviet  SoclallsUc  Republic. 

Since  then  the  Ruaolan  Conununlst  en- 
slavement with  brutal  oppression  and  dom- 
ination has  caused  much  suffering  ajnong 
these  people.  But  despite  the  Communist 
yoke  Imposed  by  Moscow,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple never  'accepted  the  foreign  domination 
and  are  continuing  to  struggle  for  freedom 
and  nattsnal  Independence.  Through  a  se- 
ries of  bwoic  and  bloody  uprisings  and  a 
steady  restst.nnce  through  underground  war- 
fare the  Ukrarlnlan  people  have  demonstrated 
their  undying  love  of  freedom  and  their  op- 
position to  alien  slavery  and  oppression. 

Both  the  Congress  and  tho  President  of 
the  United  States  have  recognised  the  legltl- 
mat9  right  to  freedom  and  national  Inde- 
pendence by  enacting  and  signing  reep>ec- 
tlvely  the  "Captive  Nations  Week  Resolution" 
In  July  of  1959.  which  enumerated  the 
Ukraine  as  one  of  the  captive  nations  en- 
slaved and  dominated  by  Cocnmunlst  Russia, 
and  Is  entitled  to  recognition  and  moral  sup- 
port by  the  American  people  and  the  free 
world  at  large.  During  the  debates  on  colo- 
nialism In  the  United  Nations  Assembly  in 
1960  and  1961  a  number  of  western  states- 
men. Including  our  Ambassador  raised  their 
voices  in  protest  against  the  persecution  of 
the  Ukrainian  people  by  the  Conununists. 

The  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence is  no  longer  a  patriotic  desire  since 
the  Communist  menace  has  Bp>read  Into 
Asia,  our  shores  In  Cuba  and  Latin  America, 
It  has  become  a  political  neceeslty  for  tbe 
free  world  to  recognize  that  an  Independent 
Ukraine  would  svtbstantlally  weaken  tbe 
Communist  empire. 

Ameftcans  of  the  Ukrainian  descent  In  oar 
great  Slate  of  North  Dakota  are  planning  to 
celebrate  the  forthcoming  48th  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  Ukraine  on  Sunday, 
January  23.  1966.  In  a  solemn  and  fitting 
manner  with  special  religious  services  and 
programs  which  will  be  heard  on  radio  and 
TV  over  stations  in  Bismarck,  Mandan, 
Mlnot,  and  Dickinson.  We  firmly  believe 
that  you  are  aware  of  the  importance  of 
Ukraine  as  an  ally  in  the  struggle  against 
Russian  Communist  imperialism. 

This  anniversary  provides  an  appropriate 
occasion  not  only  for  tbe  U.S.  Congress  and 
the  American  people  but  also  for  tbe  U.S. 
Government  to  demonstrate  their  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  tbe  aspiration  of  tbe 
Ukrainian  people. 

This  may  also  provide  an  opporttinlty  for 
better  understanding  by  extending  diplo- 
matic relations  to  Ukraine  which  Is  a  charter 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  and  by  nomi- 
nating an  American  of  the  Ukrainian  descent 
to  serve  on  some  diplomatic  post  and  by 
tbe  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  stamp  to 
Europe's  freedom  fighter  and  Ukrainian 
poet,  Taras  Shevchenko. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  Anthony  Zttkowsxt. 

.    Fresident.    VCCA,    State    Branch,    of 
North  Dakota. 


Six-Day  Postal  Serrke  Reinstated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or  momtana 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  note  that  last  weekend  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  restored  parcel 
post  and  pKwtal  window  service  on  Satur- 
days.    This   action    was    taken   by   the 
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President  despite  the  many  fiscal  econ- 
omy measures  for  which  the  President  la 
weU  noted.    I  believe  the  President  acted 
wisely  and  I  believe  that  every  citizen 
who  uses  the  postal  service  will  praise  the 
President  for  these  wise  actions.    The 
vast  amount  of  mail  which  the  Depart- 
ment now  carries  and  which  we  have 
every    reason    to   expect    will   increase 
greatly   over    the    years,    can   only   be 
carried  efficiently  by  expanding  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Postal  Department.     I  believe 
the  President  and  Postmaster  General 
O'Brien  both  recognize  this  very  thor- 
oughly.    This  is.  I  am  sure,  why  they 
acted  to  reinstate  these  valuable  services. 
Economy  cannot  be  practiced  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  by  decreasing 
services  performed  of  such  a  vital  nature 
We  aU  know  that  very  many  people  who 
use  the  postal  money  order  only  have 
access  to  the  post  office  converUently  t)n 
Saturdays.    I    am    sure    many    pe<^le 
across  the  country  are  praising  President 
Johnson  for  this  action. 


Two-Year  Terms,  or  Three  or  Four? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  interesting  to  follow  the  columnists 
In  connecUon  with  their  comments  on 
,  the  state  of  the  Union  message.  <Pne  of 
the  most  interesting,  I  think,  was  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck,  published  In  the 
Evenlnfe  Star  of  January  18,  entiUed 
"Two-Year  Terms,  or  Three  or  Pour?" 
His  column  follows : 

Two-Yxax  Txkmb,  or  Three  or  Pour? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrlck) 
In  the  conrse  of  asking  Congress  the  other 
night  for  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars   and 
an  end  to  yellow  fever,  our  "peerless  leader" 
asked   also   for  a   resolution   proposing  one 
more  amendment  to  the  Constitution.    He 
believes  that  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  have  terms  of  4  years 
commencing  with  the  elections  of  1972.      ' 
"This  Is  the  second  amendment  President 
Johnson  has  requested.     Thus  far.  the  Con- 
gress has  shovra  little  Interest  In  his  first  pro- 
poeal.  which  had  to  do  vrtth  making  the  elec- 
toral college  even  more  anonymous  than  It 
already  is.     Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  regard  themselves  as  second- 
class  citizens,  are  certain  to  pursue  his  4- 
year  plan  with  vast  enthusiasm.     Senators 
we  may  surmise,  will  restrain  their  Joy       '. 
The  Senate  hUtorlcally  has  been  cool  to 
the  Idea  of  4-year  terms  in  the  other  body 
for  obvious  political  reasons.    Such  an  ar- 
mngement  would  make  It  possible  for  po- 
litically  ambitious  Representatives   to  h.Qld 
onto  their  House  seaU  while  running  for  me 
Senate.    Senators  Bath  and  Ervin,  to  men- 
tion  only   a  couple   of  well-known   flgiirea 
come  up  for  election  in  1968;  God  and  the 
voters  willing,  they  would  come  up  again  in 
1874.    But  if  the  Johnson  amendment  had 
been  ratified.  Members  of  the  House  from  In- 
diana   and    North    CaroUna.    without    the 
slightest  risk  to  their  own  4-year  seats,  could 
then  make  a  fearfm  nuisance  of  themselves. 
•'Nothing  Is  so  hateful  to  the  politician." 
Virginia  s  Bill  TtjcK  once  remarked,  "as  tbe 


awful  prospect  of  opposition."  The  maxim 
wUl  not  be  lost  on  Messrs.  Bath  and  Baynr 
who  wield  formidable  Influence  on  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

Political  considerations  to  one  side  does 
the  4-year  plan  have  merit?  Conservatlvoe 
will  answer,  not  much. 

Johnson  made  the  famUlar  case  few-  his 
proposal.  "The  present  2-year  term  requires 
most  Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enor- 
mous energries  to  an  almost  constant  process 
of  campaigning— depriving  the  Nation  of  tbe 
fullest  measure  of  their  skiu  and  wisdom. 
Today,  too.  the  work  of  government  Is  far 
more  complex  than  tn  our  early  years  re- 
quiring more  time  to  learn  and  master  tbe 
technical  tasks  of  legislation.  And  a  longer 
term  will  serve  to  attract  more  men  of  the 
highest  quality  to  political  life." 

The  Pounding  Fathers  considered  most  of 
these  same  arguments  long  ago.  The  sub- 
ject aro66  at  the  PhUadelphia  Convention  on 
June  12.  1787.  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut wanted  to  limit  Members  of  the  House 
to  1-year  terms.  John  Rutledge  of  South 
Carolina  urged  2-year  terms.  James  Madison 
of  Virginia  held  out  for  3-year  terms;  he 
thought  this  would  "give  the  Government 
stabUlty  and  Induce  gentlemen  of  the  first 
weight  to  engage  In  It."  But  Elbrldge  Gerry 
of  Massachusetts  was  afraid  that  3-year  terms 
would  "alarm  the  people,  as  savoring  of 
despotism."  ^ 

Temporarily,  Madison's  3-year  proposal 
was  adopted.  On  June  21.  however,  the  word 
"three"  was  expunged  on  the  motion  of  Vir- 
ginia's Governor  Randolph,  and  the  word 
"two"  substituted.  Sherman  was  stUl  urging 
annual  elections,  lest  Members  of  the 
House  stay  away  so  long  they  forgot  their 
constituents.  Alexander  Hamilton  preferred 
the  3-year  plan,  largely  because  of  an  argu- 
ment advanced  by  Johnson.  He  felt  that  3- 
year  terms  would  encourage  superior  men 
to  nin  for  seate  in  the  House. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the  2-year  term  was 
agrefed  to.  The  following  February  of  1788 
when  they  published  Federalist  52  and  63' 
Madison  and  Hamilton  defended  the  arrange- 
ment. They  weren't  as  enthusiastic  about 
J^ort  terms  as  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  all 
his  Ufe  clung  to  the  view  that  "short  elec- 
tions wUl  keep  Congress  right."  But  If  they 
couldn't  pt  terms  of  3  years,  they  were  ready 
to  setUe  for  2;  they  never  asked  4 

The  old  principles  stUl  apply,  despite 
Johnson  s  valid  point  on  the  increasing  cMn- 
plexlty  of  legislation. 

But  nothing  wlU  come  of  all  this  until 
two-th^ds  of  the  Senators  and  three-fourths 
or  the  States  agree  to  a  change.  Don't  hcrtd 
your  breath. 


An  Action  Program  for  Full  Employment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

.,  or   ITEW    YORK 

-Tl.  .M  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
-     ^  Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 
'^Mr  SCHEUER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  call  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
report  made  by  the  PuU  Employment 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Democratic 
Study    Group.    This   committee,    com- 
posed of  a  group  of  freshmen  Members 
of  Congress,  with  myself  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  Reuss  as  adviser,  includes  Mr. 
CoNYERs,  Mr.  William  Ford.  Mr.  Gnii- 
GAH.  Mr.  Hathawat,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr  Ik- 
win,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Krebs,  and  Mr 
ScHisLER.    While  aU  these  members  con- 
cur with  the  basic  approach  of  the  re- 
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port,  not  aU  of  them  agree  with  every 
one  of  the  specific  observations  or  pro- 
posals It  contains,  other  than  the  em- 
ployment program,  in  which  they  aU 
concur. 

The  committee  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  which  would  even- 
tually provide  perhaps  1  million  -Tiard 
core"  unemployed  with  basic  education 
training,  and  publicly  financed  employ- 
ment in  subprofessional  jobs.  These 
jobs  would  be  In  the  nature  of  aids  to 
doctors,  nurses,  laboratory  personnel 
and  orderlies  in  hospitals,  as  assistants 
to  home  nurses  and  physical  and  occu- 
pational therapists,  as  helpers  in  librar- 
ies and  assistants  to  teachers  and 
administrative  staff  in  schools  as  mu- 
seum aids  and  playground  and  recrea- 
tion assistants,  and  as  assistants  to 
probation  officers  and  those  fighting 
crime  and  delinquency. 

Further  subprofessional  aids  could 
be  employed  to  improve  the  beauty  of 
our  Nation  by  working  on  highway  main- 
tenance, waterfront  cleanup,  park  con- 
struction as  weU  as  maintenance  and 
groundskeeping.  Urban  life  could  be 
further  improved  by  provision  of  aids 
to  building  inspectors,  public  health  offi- 
cials, sanitation  officials,  and  water  and 
air  pollution  control  personnel. 
The  key  goals  of  the  program  are: 
First.  Providing  vitally  needed  assist- 
ance to  the  health  care  and  educational 
institutions  of  our  country  which  are  at 
present  sorely  understaffed  with  profes- 
sionals, many  of  whom  must  spend  val- 
uable time  In  tasks  which  could  be 
performed  by  aids. 

In  the  light  of  current  programs  for 
expansion  of  medical  services  and  edu- 
cational facilities,  our  health  and  educa- 
tion professionals  will  be  in  Increasingly 
short  supply  in  the  future.  These  aids 
by  adding  to  our  effective  labor  supply 
In  urgently  needed  job  categories,  are  a 
basic  necessity  now  that  rising  demands 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam  threaten  to  create 
inflationary  pressures  which  will  be  ag- 
gravated in  the  months  ahead  by  an  in- 
creasingly tight  labor  market.  ■ 

Second.  Strengthening  the  system  of 
voluntary  health  institutions  which  must 
rely  in  large  part  on  the  efforts  of  vol- 
untary fundraising  and  volunteer  serv- 
ices to  supplement  their  Inccanes  in  or- 
der to  meet  their  personnel  and  financial 
needs.  The  use  of  aids  for  whose  saJa- 
ries  the  local  institutions  will  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Government  will 
not  only  permit  the  provision  of  better 
medical  services  by  these  institutions  but 
wlU  also  reduce  the  fundraising  burden 
of  civic  leaders. 

Third.  Lessening  the  drain  on  welfare 
and  other'  supportive  community  services 
by  providing  a  halfway  house  or  way  sta- 
tion for  those  who  have  never  been  a 
part  of  the  employment  pool  and  who, 
through  the  program,  will  for  the  first 
time  find  their  way  into  the  labor  force. 

Fourth.  Recognizing  that  In  1966  jobs 
are  at  the  heart  of  the  civil  rights  strug- 
gle. The  main  lesson  gained  from  the 
experience  of  the  past  year,  particularly 
m  recent  months  during  which  unrest 
Ihas  given  vent  to  violence  and  near 
violence  in  urban  centers  throughout  the 
country.  Is  that  the  vital  need  for  jobs 
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lies  at  the  heart  of  the  despair,  bitterness, 
and  frustration  breeding  such  explosion*. 
Investigators  seeking  the  cause  and 
prevenUon  of  Watts  and  similar  destruc- 
.  tlve  outbursts  have  universally  reported 
the  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the  poverty 
stricken  to  be  gainfully  employed.  Ef- 
forts to  convert  the  heretofore  "untouch- 
ables" of  our  society  into  gainfully  em- 
ployed members  of  the  labor  force  not 
only  will  enhance  their  status  as  human 
beings  who  can  have  pride  in  themselves 
as  people  but  will  also  give  them  satisfac- 
tion that  they  are  providing  critically 
needed  services  for  their  communities 
and  their  country.     , 

I  would  also  like  to  call  attention  at 
the  House  to  the  perceptive  and  thought- 
ful editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  January  9.  1966. 
The  editorial  and  the  report  follow: 
(Prom  the  Wa»hlngtoo  Poet.  Jan  9,  I966| 

TlAININO    FOR    StaBIUTT 

Th«  news  that  the  unemployment  rate 
feU  to  4.1  percent  In  December  under»core« 
the  reler&nce  of  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Damocratlc  Study  Oroup  for  providing 
1  million  of  the  hard-core  unemployed  with 
baalc  education  and  vocattonaJ  training. 
TUere  were  nearly  a.O  million  Americana 
without  Joba  In  December.  If  the  preeent 
economic  espanslon  la  to  continue  without 
creating  addlUooal  InflaUonarv  presaurea.  a 
way  muat  b«  found  to  add  them  and  other 
disadvantaged  people  who  will  shortly  enter 
the  labor  force  to  the  ranks  of  the  gainfully 
employed. 

The  Democratic  Study  Oroup  report,  pre- 
pared under  the  able  chairmanship  of  R#p- 
r«eent«tlTe  Jammb  H.  Scwsim,  of  New  York. 
envls(ooa  a  public  employment  training  pn>- 
graaa  in  which  the  unemployed  would  proTtde 
needed  •errlcea  In  the  fields  of  health,  edu- 
caUon.  and  urban  lmproT«ment.  Since  tha 
wages  paid  for  such  Joba  would  be  at  the 
^  •*»<*  of  the  waife  scale,  there  would  be  a 
^ron«  IncenUve  for  the  better  workers  la 
••  prograjB  to  move  Into  private  Industry. 
This  propoeal  effecU  a  marriage  between 
the  need  foe  more  subprofasalonal  serrlc* 
workers  and  the  dealrablUty  of  training  thoas 
who  tend  to  be  dlsquallfled  for  employment 
b«^ujs  o<  poor  education.  But  It  would 
better  satisfy  the  demands  o^•aa  econocny 
that  may  soon  be  confronted  with  tight  labor 
markets  If  the  public  employment  program 
•"•^ttsd  to  a  paraUel  effort  by  private 
bxtustry. 

4sth«  rate  of  employment  falls  below 
4  pscosBt  of  the  labor  force,  private  employ- 
ers are  go<ng  to  encounter  difficulties  in  fUl- 
tag  poalUoaa  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  skill 
taddar.  This  squeeze  on  the  supply  side  oi 
ttoe  labor  market  might  be  eased  by  a  coop- 
eraMTe  arrangement  under  which  the  Oor- 
emisent  provldea  baato  edncaUon  in  a  public 
s«rvle»- training  pcograsa  and  private  Indua- 
try  eoiBpletea  the  task  of  salscUng  candidates 
ftw  their  own  Job-training  programs. 

"^g^t  '•>>«■  markeU.  as  experience  sug- 
gearto.  are  the  btat  anUdotes  to  hard-core 
unaaployment.  But  they  are  likely  to  in- 
taaslfy  InflaUonary  praaaurea  unleaa  atepa 
are  taken  to  augment  the  supply  of  baatcaUy 
•dMcated  labor.  A  program  such  as  that 
■uggaated  by  Mr.  Scwnm-s  jroup.  coordi- 
nated with  the  efforta  of  private  Industry, 
would  smooth  tha  transition  to  a  *>tr*>^T 
leva)  of  national  employment. 

Aw  Aanmt  Paosnaic  ro«  Fou.  SacpionoMT 
(laavad  January  e.  ib66.  by  the  Democratlo 

Study   Oroup   FuU   Bmployment   Steering 

Committee.       rrwifTsssiiisii       Jam—       h. 

ScHsusa.  chairman) 

Twenty  yaara  ago  Congraaa  declared  •••  •  • 
«>••  »t  la  the  ooDttnolng  responalbuity  ot 
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the  Federal  Oovemment  •  •  •  to  create  and 
maintain  condltlooa  which  afford  employ- 
ment opportunlUee  •  •  •  for  those  able,  will- 
ing, and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power."  (Public  Law  304.  TOth 
Cong .  Feb.  30.  1948.  sec.  3.)  This  comnUt- 
ment  to  full  employment  and  stable,  nonln- 
flaUonary  economic  growth  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
of  Congress:  'Full  employment  of  labOT  and 
capital  la  a  moving  target;  the  labor  force 
grows  continuously:  workers  are  released  by 
laboraavlng  machinery  and  new  techniques; 
new  Investment  increases  the  capacity  of 
farma  and  factorlea.  Thus,  total  demand 
muat  expand  rapidly  Just  to  >eep  from  fill- 
ing behind  rising  potential  output"  (Re- 
port of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
March  1904.) 

Federal  pollclea  carried  out.  m  cooperation 
with  •'•  •  •  Industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and 
State  and  local  govemments.  •  •  •"  have  been 
successful  In  avoiding  a  deep,  prolonged  post- 
war depreaalon  such  as  followed  World  War 
I  and  earlier  conflicts.  But  in  terms  of 
achieving  and  maintaining  full  employment, 
the  record  U  not  good.  In  only  3  out  of  30 
years  has  unemployment  averaged  about  3 
percent,  and  In  only  5  out  of  20  years  has 
It  been  4  percent  or  leaa.  For  the  entire  30 
years  unemployment  haa  averaged  about  4.9 
percent  and  for  the  last  5  years  5.6  percent. 
The  latest  figure  Is  sUll  slightly  over  4  per- 
cent with  a  nonwhite  male  teenage  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  25  pensent. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administrations 
have  had  an  Interim  target  oT  4  percent  un- 
employment. This  l3  a  third  above  the  8 
percent  generally  viewed  as  the  acceptable 
long-term  goal.  It  is  far  above  the  rates  of 
3  percent  or  leas  achieved  during  the  t>ost- 
World  War  II  era  In  such  other  countries  as 
Britain.  France.  Sweden.  Japan,  and  Oer- 
many.  With  the  Interim  target  of  4  percent 
now  In  view,  we  should  now  begin  to  prepare 
for  early  achievement  of  an  unemployment 
rate  of  3  percent. 

The  setung  of  thU  3-perocot  goal  Is  no 
mere  exercise  In  statlsOcal  deflnltlons  or  ab- 
«^*ct  polltieal  phUoeophy.  It  la  a  vital 
necessity  If  we  are  to  assure  maximum  ef- 
ficiency In  the  use  of  our  human  resources 

opening  avenues  for  millions  to  escape  pov- 
erty and  overcome  racial  and  social  barrier* 
to  full  partlclpaOon  In  our  society. 

For  our  Negro  citizens,  disproportionately 
high  unemployment  and  lack  of  opportunity 
for  advancement  to  better  paying  Jobs  are 
bealc  reasons  for  their  friistration  and  re- 
sentment. The  high  overaU  unemployment 
rates  of  recent  years  have  also  meant  limited 
opportuniUes  for  young  people  seeking  a  start 
In  the  labor  market.  Their  unemployment 
rate  has  been  double  or  triple  the  national 
average,  craattag  a  dangerously  dlscourarlng 
atmosphare  for  the  NaUosM  most  precious 
resowee — its  yoath. 

An  «BsmploymsBt  rate  of  3  pareent  or  leas 
conunuoualy  maintained  over  the  yeara  wiu 
open  wide  the  doors  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  Negroes.  It  wui  make  It  possible 
to  hold  nnenploymeat  among  our  youth  to 
a  minimam.  provldmg  maximum  induce- 
ment for  them  to  ac<rulre  the  knowledge  and 
akliis  needed  to  make  their  optima]  oon- 
tri button  to  our  economy.  Biminatlng  the 
hopelessness,  dialliualonment.  and  bitterness 
that  Is  generated  by  high  unemployment 
should  do  much  to  hold  down  crime  rates 
redi»ce  deUnqxiency.  and  direct  energlm  in 
more  cotutrucUve  channeU. 

acwmmfo  ruix  kmtloticbnt 
To  achieve  3  percent  unemployment  In  the 
next  year  or  two  we  ahall  have  to  create  over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  addlUonal  Jobs 
and  wtu  have  to  produce  a  gross  naUonal 
product  of  over  $900  bUllon  by  1970. 

In  19fl8,  the  gross  national  product  will 
total  about  •«70  bUllon  with  unepi^oimiiwit 
averaging   about  4^    percent 


force.  The  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
has  estimated  that — at  Its  4  percent  Interim 
goal,  now  almost  achieved — the  economy  In 
1970  would  produce  about  9895  bUllon  of 
gross  national  product.  We  beUeve  It  U 
Imperative  that  the  Nation  aim  for  a  more 
defensible  and  healthy  long-term  goal  of  3 
percent.  Even  this  figure  would  be  well  above 
that  which  has  been  achieved  In  a  number 
of  other  Industrial  countries  where  2  percent 
and  below  are  the  accepted  rates  of  unem- 
ployment. At  thiB  level.  In  1970.  the  econ- 
omy would  produce  about  tI0-gl5  blUlon 
more  of  GNP  per  year.  At  this  level,  the 
economy  would  create  over  13  million  new 
Jobs  per  year  to  absorb  the  exp>ected  Increase 
In  the  labor  force  as  a  result  of  the  Increas- 
ing population  of  working  age.  and  at  least 
2  million  new  Jobs  per  year  to  take  the  place 
of  those  eliminated  by  technological  prog- 
ress— a  total  of  over  3'/i  million  new  Jobs  per 
year.' 

If  we  were  to  average  3-peroent  unemploy- 
ment rather  than  4  percent  between  now 
and  1980  we  would  have  to  create  about  1 
million  additional  Jobs;  If  we  are  to  do  It 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  as  we  ahould. 
we  would  have  to  add  over  three-quartera 
of  a  million  additional  Jobs.  We  believe  this 
Is  entirely  possible  and  should  be  an  Immedi- 
ate goal  of  public  and  private  economic  poli- 
cies. This  Implies  an  economy  which  can 
support  almost  61  million  civilian  Jobe  by 
1970  and  almost  96  mllMon  civilian  Jobe  by 
19S0. 

In  setting  these  dimensions  for  the  eco- 
nomic opportuniUes  of  a  full-employment 
economy,  we  recognize  that  they  are  but 
Informed  estimates.  But  practical  men 
cannot  wait  until  1980  to  find  out  what  their 
targets  should  be  and  we  believe  the  esti- 
mates are  sufllclently  accurate  for  guiding 
thinking  about  how  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment In  a  year  or  two.  and  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  economy.  What  Is  needed  Is  an 
action  program  with  a  balanced  combination 
of  Oovemment  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
combined  with  Improved  public  and  private 
policies  concerning  wagea.  prices,  and  em- 
ployment. 

MOKKTAST    POUCT 

Monetary  ease  accompanied  by  relatively 
low  Interest  rates  U  essential  to  a  full- 
employment  policy.  Ready  availability  of 
credit  alone  cannot  get  lu  to  full  employ- 
ment but  tight  money  can  make  It  Imnos- 
slble.  "^ 

Achieving  and  maintaining  stability  In  a 
growing  economy  requires  that  total  demand 
of  consumers,  business,  and  Government 
ahould  be  equal  to  total  output  at  full  em- 
ployment and  that  total  demand  and  total 
supply  ahould  Increase  at  the  same  rate  from 
year  to  year.  ThU  U  possible  only  U  money 
and  credit  are  contlnxuUly  avaUable  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest. 

Although  ready  avaUablllty  of  funds  at 
low  Interest  rates  will  not  cause  buslnese  In- 
vestment or  expansion  if  demand  Is  Inade- 
quate and  profit  expectaUons  poor,  more 
sanguine  business  eipecUUons  will  fall  to 
produce  and  malnum  full  employment  If 
financial  markeU  are  tight  and  Uiterest  rates 
relaUvely  high.  Home  buUdlng  will  be 
slowed  If  prospective  purchasers  find  financ- 
ing difficult  and  rates  excessive.  SmaU 
businesses,  which  are  the  flrat  to  be  refused 
credit,  must  restrict  output,  employment 
and  new  Investment.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmenu  also  find  that  financing  of  needed 
public  faciuues  becomes  more  difficult  or 
even  lm|>asslble. 

The  financial  system  of  the  ITnlted  States 
Is  so  complex  that  It  U  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  most  important  fact  about  monetary 
policy:  It  cannot  guarantee  full  employment 
but  It  can  either  prevent  It  or  facilitate  it. 
Therefore,  monetary  policy  must  be  coordi- 
nated with  other  policies  if  we  are  to  re- 
Footnotes  at  end  oT  q>eech. 
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spond  adequately  to  unempfbyment,  balance- 
of-paymenta  problems  and  Inflationary  pree- 
sures. 

A  prime  example  la  the  recent  action  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  who  by  raising  the 
discount  rate  to  4V4  percent,  the  highest  level 
In  35  years,  may  impede  our  advance  toward 
full  employment  and  a  sustained  full-em- 
ployment growth  rate.  This  dramatically 
Illustrates  the  need  for  coordination  of 
monetary  policy  with  fiscal  policy.  There- 
fore, we  recommend  that  the  President  Initi- 
ate whatever  action  1b  necessary  to  assure 
this  policy  coordination  In  order  to  guaran- 
tee the  ready  avaUablllty  of  credit  so  neces- 
sary to  sustain  high  rates  of  economic 
growth. 

FISCAL   POLICY 

Federal  fiscal  policies  should  contribute 
to  achieving  and  maintaining  full  employ- 
ment without  Inrtatlon.  Given  the  support 
of  appropriate  monetary  policies,  they  can 
largely  assure  success. 

The    Federal    Government's    expenditures 
and  tax  policies  affect  every  Individual,  busi- 
ness, and  State  and  local  government  units. 
Only  within  the  past  2  years  have  we  begun 
to  use  these  fiscal  tools  effectively  to  reduce 
unemployment.     We    have    yet    to    demon- 
strate our  willingness  to  use  them  to  achieve 
and  maintain  full  employment  without  in- 
flation.    In  this  case,  the  main  task  of  fiscal 
policy  Is  to  stimulate  the  economy,   either 
through   expenditures  or  tax  reduction,   to 
grow  rapidly  enough  to  reduce  existing  un- 
employment and  to  absorb  rising  productiv- 
ity and  a  growing  labor  force.     This  can  be 
made  more  dlfUcult  by  a  number  of  consid- 
erations.    A  prime  example  Is  the  problem  of 
adjusting  policies  In  the  light  of  the  pos- 
sible  Inflationary   Impact  of  rising  defense 
spending  generated  by  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Another  problem  arises  because  with  our  pro- 
gressive   tax   structure,   as   GNP   grows,   tax 
revenues  grow  even  faster,  thus  tending  to 
retard  economic  growth  short  of  full  employ- 
ment.   The  first  case  may  require  reduction 
In   non-defense  spending   and/or   Increased 
taxes.     The  second  case  would  call  for  a  re- 
duction   In    taxes    and  or    Increased    public 
expenditures  sufBclently  large  so  as  to  stimu- 
late growth  and  offset  the  fiscal  drag.     From 
this.  It  can  be  seen  that  fiscal  policy  Involves 
carefully  balancing  Federal  tax  and  expendi- 
ture policies.    The  essential  question  Is  one 
Involving     allocation     of     resources.     Thus 
when    stimulation    Is    needed,    fiscal    policy 
should  be  based  on  expenditures  when  the 
social   benefits   from   tllese   expenditures  In 
areas  such  as  education,  health,  urban  devel- 
opment and  transportation  exceed  the  social 
benefits  from  additional  resources  devoted  to 
private  expenditures.'    The  same  question  of 
priorities  applies  when  fiscal  policy  Is  used 
to  slow  down  an  overheated  economy. 

Tax  reduction  and  reform  are  essential 
Ingredients  In  a  full  employment  program 
which  wUl  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty. 

The  Federal  tax  system  Is  made  up  of  a 
complex  of  levies,  some  falling  on  Individ- 
ual and  corporate  Incomes,  and  others  on 
specific  transactions.  ^  In  general,  as  the 
economy  grows,  the  ratio  of  Federal  reve- 
nues to  the  gross  national  product  tends  to 
rise.  At  the  present  time,  the  addition  to 
Federal  revenues  U  about  $7  billion  per  year. 
Blnre  expenditures  are  not  neces8arlly,,4*- 
lated  to  the  growth  In  gross  naUonal^firod- 
uct.  Federal  revenJues  tend  to  rla/  faster 
than  Federal  expenditures  leading/to  fiscal 
drag.  ;  ^ 

These  features  carry  two  impllcatlona  for 
a  full  employment  policy.  First,  the  Fed- 
eral tax  system  U  the  Nation's  moet  power- 
ful automatic  stabilizer  since  any  reduction 
In  Incomes  or  expenditures  immediately  re- 
sults In  a  more  than  proportionate  fall  In 
Federal  revenues.  To  maintain  steblllty 
therefore  It  Is  important  that  the  progres- 
slvity  of  the  Federal  tax  system  be  main- 


tained or  Increased,  particularly  since  the 
State  and  local  tax  systems  have  very  little 
cyclical  flexlbUlty. 

Second,  a  Federal  tax  structure  that  pro- 
vides a  maximum  of  automatic  stabUlzlng 
action  wui,  at.  the  same  time,  pwovlde  a 
maximum  of  fiscal  drag  If  left  alone  for  ex- 
tensive  periods  of  time.  The  amount  by 
which  Federal  revenues  Increase  will  go  up 
from  year  to  year  as  the  economy  grows, 
creating  larger  and  larger  withdrawals  of 
funds  which  may  not  necessarily  be  offset 
by  Increases  In  expenditures. 

The  Federal  tax  structure,  therefore,  can 
stabilize  the  economy  at  persistently  high 
unemployment  rates  and,  Indeed,  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  that  this  Is 
what  happened  In  the  late  1950's  and  early 
1960's.  Persistent  and  steady  expansion  of 
the  economy  toward  full  employment  over 
the  last  several  years  Is  clearly  related  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministrations to  reduce  the  drag  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  on  private  economic  activity. 

Another  feature  of  the  Federal  tax  sys- 
tem U  the  large;  number  or  loopholes  or 
special  exemptions  and  exemptions  which 
are  Incorporated  In  the  tox  code  and  relieve 
certain  forms  of  Income — or  portions  of  Va- 
oome — from  taxation.  These  special  fea- 
tures erode  the  tax  base,  resulting  In  higher 
rates  da  the  remainder  of  taxable  Income. 
Serious  attention  should  be  given  to  cor- 
recting these  InequlOes. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  over  the 
years  ahead  we  shaU  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  immense  productivity 
of  the  Federal  tax  system  as  a  generator  of 
revenue  while,  at  the  same  time,  State  and 
local  governments  struggle  desperately  to 
make  their  tax  sources  provide  the  revenue 
for  skyrocketing  social  needs,  especially  in 
our  growing  metropolitan  areas.  Some  way 
must  be  found  to  use  the  broad,  general  na- 
tionally applicable  Federal  tax  system  as  a 
means  of  solving  some  of  the  mounting  prob- 
lems of  State  and  local  governments. 

We  urge  that  our  colleagues  In  deciding 
the  form  this  program  should  take  will  as- 
sure that  It  meets  at  least  the  minimum 
criteria  of  diverting  a  portion  of  the  Increased 
revenues  to  aid  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  financing  the  public  facilities  and 
services— a  task  which  they  are  finding  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  do  In  an  equitable 
manner. 


PROVIDING  A  MINIMUM  INCOME 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  begin 
to  provide  a  minimum  Income  for  everyone. 

Although  we  cannot  hope  to  return  to  the 
early  American  frontier  society  of  Individual 
Independent  family  farmers,  we  can  re-create 
In  our  modem  Industrial  urban  environ- 
ment the  economic  conditions  for  that  cher- 
ished Independence  and  individualism.  We 
can  assure  e^amone  an  adequate  minimum 
income.  Mf^ 

Indeed,  we  now  provide  this  after  a  fashion 
in  a  variety  of  programs  that  are  too  often 
subject  to  the  Indignities  of  a  means  test. 
Too  often,  it  Is  also  the  case  that  these  pro- 
grams, hampered  by  Inadequate  funds  and 
staff,  perpetuate  dependency  and  poverty 
rather  than  provide  the  means  and  motiva- 
tion to  bre&k  the  cycle. 

This  goal  could  be  Implemented  In  two 
ways.  First  a  floor  could  be  provided 
through  a  negative  tax  on  Income.  A  scheme 
which  could  make  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  assurance  of  a  living  Income  can 
easily  be  devised.  Second,  our  social  Insur- 
ance programs  (OASDI^  unemployment  In- 
surance, workman's  compensation,  etc.) 
could  be  Improved  and  geared  to  provide  a 
floor  under  Individual  and  family  Incomes. 

COVERNMBNT   EXPENDITintX    DECISIONS 

Declslonfl  on  government  expenditures 
should  take  into  consideration  their  con- 
sequences for  atabUlty  and  growth  in  our 
economy  and  their  contribution  to  the  elim- 
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InaUon   of  poverty   and   the   realization   of 
opportunity  for  all. 

PubUc  expenditures— Federal,  State,  and 
local— must  meet  the  teat  flrat  pf  all  that 
they  provide  services  which  Individuals  and 
private  organizations  cannot  provide,  or  can- 
not provide  efflcleutly  and  reliably.  In  ad- 
dition, It  U  a  first  principle  of  sound  pro- 
graming of  public  expenditures  that  they 
shoiild  be  as  stable,  predictable,  and  as  closely 
geared  to  long-term  needs  as  Is  feasible. 
Attempts  to  turn  government  expenditures 
on  and  off  for  purposes  of  stabilizing  the 
economy  Inevitably  run  up  against  the  hard 
fact  that  pubUc  spending  is  slow  to  start 
up  and  difficult  to  stop  suddenly,  xinless  we 
wish  to  buUd  excessive  waste  Into  public 
budgets. 

It  Is  further  characteristic  of  public  ex- 
penditures that  there  must  be  continuing 
concern  for  the  achievement  of  an  appropri- 
ate balance  between  Federal  responsibility 
for  essenUal  public  services  and  the  coordi- 
nate responsibility  on  the  pert  of  State  and 
local  units  of  government.  Considerations 
both  of  economy  and  flexlblUty  In  adapting 
to  differing  locai  requirements  call  for  deci- 
sionmaking at  that  level  of  government  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  specified 
program.  Thus,  ft  is  clear  that  national 
defense  and  the  space  program  must  be 
tasks  of  ther^  Federal  <3ovemment,  while  it 
Is  equaUy  clear  that  such  functions  as  police 
and  fire  protection  are  local  matters.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  number  of  ImpcMiAnt  areas 
where  there  are  strong  arguments  for  co- 
ordinated acUons  by  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. FamUlar  fields  are  educaUon,  health 
and  welfare,  conservation,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  mass  transit,  and  even  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  and  humanities. 

If  pubUc  expenditure  programs  are  guided 
by  considerations  of  long-term  needs  then 
the  Government  programs  at  all  levels  will 
make  a  maximum  contribution  tp  economic 
stability.  Undoubtedly,  we  vrtll  not  be  able 
to  make  every  conceivable  expenditure  that 
might  be  In  the  pubUc  Interest.  There  are 
limits  to  our  resources,  large  as  they  are. 
But  In  an  economy  In  which  per  capita  gross 
national  product  Is  growing  by  2V4  percent 
per  year  In  real  terms,  and  Is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  trillion  doUars  per  year  we 
should  certainly  be  able  to  afford  sufficient 
public  exepndltures  to  meet  many  of  these 
needs,  providing  a  richer,  and  more  interest- 
ing life  to  aU  and  a  minimum  level  of  decency 
and  comfort  for  every  American. 

ANTI-INFLATION    POLICIES 

We  must  maintain  a  stable  general  level 
of  prices  If  our  programs  for  a  full  employ- 
ment economy  are  to  succeed  In  the  long  run. 

Inflation  is  not  a  pressing  danger  when 
there  Is  substantial  unemploj-ment  of  labor 
broad  scale  Idle  capacity  In  Industry,  and 
severe  competition  for  customers  and  Jobs. 
It  is  only  when  economic  policy  Is  successful 
enough  to  generate  full  employment  of  labor 
and  capital  that  InflaUon  offers  any  serious 
problem.' 

Inflation  encourages  Inefficiency  in  the 
allocation  of  resources;  it  leads  to  instablUty, 
recession,  and  unemployment;  it  contributes 
to  balance-of-payments  dlfficulUes;  and  It 
Jeopardizes  the  success  of  programs  for  In- 
come maintenance.  It  generally  hits  hardest 
those  families  and  Individuals  who  can  least 
afford  to  bear  its  burdens. 

Clearly,  an  appropriate  balance  between 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  Is  the  first  pre- 
requisite to  an  antl-lnflatlon  program. 

Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam or  other  International  developments  re- 
quire an  Increased  proportion  of  our  national 
resources,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should 
be  readjusted  to  insure  that  this  does  not 
produce  Inflation.  In  the  process  any  cur- 
tailing   of    pubUc    programs    or    at   private 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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■pending  should  be  concentrated  where  they 
win  reduce  the  competition  for  acarce  labor, 
materials,  and  Industrial  capacity.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  continue  the  drlT* 
against  poverty  by  programs  carefully  de- 
signed to  provide  Jobe  for  those  whom  the 
norma]  labor  market  processes  leave  without 
work  opportunltiea. 

Over  and  beyond  government  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  It  Is  necessary  that  busi- 
ness and  labor  cooperate  in  generating  wages 
and  prices  that  are  consistent  with  a  non- 
Inflatlonary.  full  employment  economy.  We 
believe  that  If  labor  and  Industry  and  gov- 
ernment offlclala  all  understand  the  require- 
ment* of  such  a  poUcy.  they  will  find  ways 
to  operate  a  flexible  and.  at  the  same  time, 
nonlnJlatlonary  system  of  price  and  wage 
adjustments  without  need  for  direct  wage 
and  price  controls. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  wage- 
price  guidelines  are  a  start  In  this  direction 
and  they  have  received  Presidential  endorse- 
ment as  well  as  widespread  congressional  and 
public  support.  We  should  strengthen  the 
existing  wage-price  guidelines  activities  of 
the  President  and  his  Council  and  should 
also  Investigate  the  poeslbUltlea,  for  estab- 
llahlng  procedures  for  makng  such  Judg- 
ments which  allow  the  public.  Including  in- 
dustry and  labor,  to,  participate  In  their 
development.  The  possibility  of  regular  con- 
grcnlonal  review  of  the  guidelines  and  re- 
sponses to  them  also  merits  analysis  and 
consideration.  Public  hearings,  giving  the 
various  Interest*  a  platform,  might  be  an- 
other way  to  provide  an  atmosphere  con- 
ducive to  responsible  decisionmaking. 

In  addition,  it  la  necessary  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  free  competition  by  vigorous  gov- 
ernmental action,  particularly  antitrust  ac- 
y<>^-  Out  living  standards  reflect  our  suc- 
cess in  using  free  competition,  decentrallaed, 
economic  power,  and  marketplace  allocation 
of  goods  and  services.  These  have  stimulated 
efficient  production,  technological  progress, 
managerial  Innovations,  and  provided  greater 
consumer  choice  than  any  other  economic 
system  known  to  man.  Therefore,  we  urge 
the  meet  vigorous  efforts  possible  on  the  part 
of  regulatory  agencies  to  curb  unfair  busi- 
ness practices  and  to  preserve  the  benefits 
of  free  competition. 

nCPLOTICXNT,     KDT7CATION,     TaAIinNer:      A     WAT 
OUT    OF    POVIBTT 

Employment  at  a  Uving  wage  plus  basic 
education  and  training  are  ne  tied  by  most 
at  those  now  living  In  poverty.  PtiU  par- 
ticipation In  American  life  and  escape  from 
poverty,  discrimination  and  ghetto  living 
require  opportunities  for  Jobs,  education  and 
training  far  beyond  those  now  being 
provided.  ^ 

Poverty  U  not  a  homogeneous  product  and 
the  War  on  5»overty  must  use  many  weapons 
In  combating  poverty,  lasting  benefits  will 
come  only  from  programs  which  enable  the 
poor  to  take  and  keep  themselves  out  of 
poverty.  Any  program  which  does  not  have 
this  as  a  goal  would  require  a  continuation ' 
of  the  present  and  apparently  unending 
flow  of  benefits  to  the  same  families,  gen- 
eration  after   generation. 

For  those  for  whom  s^f-support  U  not 
possible,  a  comprehensive  attack  on  poverty 
must  be  supported  by  other  appropriate 
income-maintenance    measures. 

However,  the  primary  emphasis  in  the 
comprehensive  attack  on  poverty  must  be 
on  progranu  designed  to  facilitate  the  escape 
from  poverty  by  way  o*  education,  training 
and  employment.  Progress  will  be  facll- 
lUted  in  an  economy  where  aggregate  de- 
mand is  adequate  to  provide  a  full  employ- 
ment environment.  Changes  in  the  level 
of  demand  have  significant  Impact  on  the 
effectiveness  of  various  components  of  the 
program.  Thus,  procrams  now  underway 
to  provide  the  basic  and  vocational  skills 
requirsd  for  successful  entry  into  the  labor 
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marltet  can  only  b«  effective  tf  there  are 
Job  openings.  Since  one  of  ths  primary 
goals  has  been  to  change  hopelessness  and 
despair  into  confidence  and  determination, 
if  there  are  no  jobs  for  those  who  have 
qualified  themselves  the  progrants  may  have 
negative  effects.  Our  dynamic  economy  has 
never,  even  in  the  depreslon,  been  without 
Job  openings,  and  the  notion  at  filling  all 
of  them  Is  as  absurd  as  the  Idea  of  elmin- 
ating  all.  even  frictlonal.  unemployment. 
Thus,  even  If  the  economy  stimulated  by  an 
expanded  war  effort  In  Vietnam  should 
produce  3  percent  unemployment  less  than 
10  percent  of  those  families  now  in  poverty 
would  be  lifted  above  the  poverty  line  and 
the  level  of  unemployment  among  Negroes 
would  be  unacceptably  high.  Thus  it  is 
clear  that  there  will  not  be  Jobs  for  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  help  unless  positive 
steps   are  taken. 

In  our  economy,  more  than  14  million  peo- 
ple exi>erlence  unemployment  every  year. 
This  year,  500.000  were  unemployed  for 
over  15  weeks,  and  about  300.000  for 
over  28  weeks.  Perhaps  the  most  discouraging 
fact  Is  that  3  million  family  heads  who 
worLed  full  time  do  not  earn  enough  to  live 
above  the  poverty  line.  In  addition.  It  Is 
estimated  that  about  3  million  poor  people 
have  given  up  looking  for  Jobs  and  are  not 
counted  as  unemployed  in  the  statistics, 
though  they  could,  if  given  the  chance,  be 
productive  members  of  society. 


Table  t  SBtt<Q>'tes  the  changes  occurring  in 
the  poverty  status  of  families  and  unrelated 
individuals  as  national  unemployment  de- 
creases ttora  the  March  1964  rate  of  5.4  per- 
cent to  3  percent.  As  can  be  seen  the  effects 
are  Impressive — over  2  million  people  would 
be  released  from  the  shackles  of  poverty. 

However,  even  at  this  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment there  will  remain  many  among  the  poor 
who  lack  the  opportunity  to  assume  a  pro- 
ductive place  In  society.  While  this  so-called 
hard  core  i  could  be  reduced  by  further 
increases  in  total  demand  through  tax  reduc- 
tion or  general  expenditure  increase  the  re- 
sultant Infiatlonary  pressures  would  be 
greater  than  we  are  able  to  assume.  In  these 
circumstances,  creation  of  special  programs 
to  provide  opportunities  for  about  1  million 
would  be  most  effective  particularly  if  in  the 
process  basic  education  and  training  are  pro- 
vided. Such  an  effort  could,  if  necessary,  be 
increased  for  as  table  11  shows  the  {potential 
for  such  Jobs  In  our  economy  is  very  great. 
Such  efforts  would  reduce  unemployment 
while  minimizing  the  risk  of  inflation.  As 
a  byproduct,  we  would  have  a  more  skilled 
and  productive  labor  force.  This  is  critical 
now,  when  rising  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war  threaten  to  create  InfiaUonary  pressures 
and  a  tight  labor  market. 

Therefore,  we  propose  a  public  employ- 
ment-training program  stressing  subprofes- 
slonal  and  aid-type  employment  and  training 
for  Jobs  which  serve  the  public  interest. 
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Tablb  I.— Changes  in  poverty  population  with  fall  in  national  unemployment  raiet 


■ 

Number  of 

people  In  poverty 

In  .Mnrch  1964 

at  5.4  percent 

nnanipioyment 

rau 

Estimated 
Dumber  of  people 
movlnft  out  of 
poverty  when 
unemploynient 
rate  (alls  from 
t.4  to  4.5  percent 

Estimated 
number  of  peopls 
moTlns  out  of 
poverty  when 
unemployment 
rate  rails  from 
6.4  to  3  percent 

Members  or  male-beaded  temlllcs 

Members  of  female-bMded  bmiUes.. 

22, 100, 000 

7,(100,000 
3,SOO.0OO 
1.400.000 

'612,000 
160.000 
47.000 
34.000 

1,600.000 

Unrelated  individuals  (fFmsUs)    

S20.000 

Unrelated  Individuals  (males)... 

140.000 

UO.OOO 

Total _ 

34.000.000 

8U,000 

2)350,000 

TABt.x  U.^Potential%pr  puMie  johi 

Potential 
employment  * 
(in  thouaanda) 
Great  Society  goals: 

Health i.  200 

Education   (including  libraries) 3,  CKX) 

Beautlflcatlon  and  recreation 1,000 

Urban    Improvement    and    develop- 
ment (Including  transportation).       600 
Welfare    and    other    public    services 
(Including  control  and  prevention 
of  crime  and  delinquency) soo 

Total 6, 100 

i  These  figures  are  estimates  and  are  used 
to  illustrate  orders  of  magnitude. 

Such  a  public  employment-training  pro- 
gram could  satisfy  a  coincidence  of  needs  In 
our  economy.  The  need  for  Jobs  for  the 
poor,  the  need  for  better  prepared  workers, 
and  the  need  for  public  services  for  the  Na- 
tion are  equally  Important  and  compelling 
Justifications  for  this  program.  A  program 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  useful  Jobs 
would  ( 1  >  give  many  of  the  unemployed  poor- 
a  chance  to  lift  themselves  out  of  poverty  by 
work  and  training  which  better  prepared 
them  while  providing  satisfaction  and  ade- 
quate wages  and  (2)  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide services  In  areas  where  resources  have 
not  been  developed  or  allocated  to  meet  long 
recognized  public  needs. 

The  program  would  not  have  to  create 
either  the  needs  or  the  labor  resources;  they 
already  exist.  It  would  bring  Into  the  active 
labor   market   tboss   who  otherwise   wotUd 


be  doomed  to  live  out  their  lives  outelde 
of  the  economy.  It  would  do  this  by  pro- 
viding Federal  financial  support  for  wages. 
The  public  has  been  crying  for  Improved 
services  In  the  fields  of  health,  education, 
tirban  improvement,  beautlflcatlon.  etc. 

Under  such  a  program,  subprofesslonal 
Jobs  created  in  medical  Institutions  could 
provide  needed  assistance  to  doctors  and 
nurses.  These  Jobs  could  include  nurses' 
aids,  physical  therapy  aids,  dietitians'  aids, 
and  orderlies.  It  would  also  be  possible  to 
provide  better  nursing  homes  and  care  for 
the  aged  by  training  aids  for  the  nurses  and 
therapists  for  home  visitation  services. 

In  the  schools,  there  are  needs  for  teacher- 
aids,  as  well  as  for  recreation  and  play- 
ground aids.  Added  personnel  would  enable 
us  to  open  schools,  libraries,  museums,  art 
galleries,  and  playgrounds  on  evenings  and 
weekends  and  during  summers. 

Additional  subprofesslonal  help  can  im- 
prove the  beauty  of  our  Nation  by  working 
In  highway  maintenance  and  gardening, 
waterfront  cleanup,  groundskeeplng,  park 
construction  and  maintenance,  slum  clean- 
up, and  minor  repair  of  public  buildings. 
Urban  life  could  be  further  Improved  by  the 
work  of  aids  to  building  inspectors,  public 
health  officials,  sanitation  officials,  air  and 
water  pollution  control  personnel. 

Outreach  service  provided  by  aids  could 
help  our  welfare  and  social  service  agencies 
to  reach  those  whom  we  have  failed  In  the 
past.  Homemakers  and  other  home  helpers 
could  mean  needed  services  for  the  chroni- 
cally 111  and  large  families.  The  control  and 
prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency  could 


benefit  from  the  insights  and  assistance  pro- 
vided by  police  and  probation  aids. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples;  once  the 
program  is  in  operation  private  and  public 
organizations  will  develop  additional  Jobs  of 
this  type. 

The  Ideal  would  be  to  furnish  a  Job  with 
basic  education  and  training  which  could 
open  opportunities  in  the  public  service  for 
the  poor.  Ultimately,  acquisition  of  educa- 
tion, work  discipline  and  work  experience 
will  enable  many  to  acquire  upward  mobil- 
ity and  make  the  shift  into  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  structure  of  the  program  should  be 
one  of  direct  employment  by  public  and 
nonprofit  private  institutions  receiving  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  for  the  wages,  super- 
vision, and  training  expenses.  A  cash  con- 
tribution (perhaps  10  percent)  by  the 
employing  institution  would  insure  that  the 
new  employees  were  performing  useful  and 
constructive  function.  There  would  need 
to  be  a  maintenance  effort  provision  to  in- 
sure that  the  program  was  not  used  to  avoid 
increases  to  meet  normal  increases  In  loads. 
The  public  employees  will  be  trained  on 
the  Job  by  the  institutions  which  hire  them. 
This  approach  to  training  for  subprofes- 
slonal Jobs  Is  current  practice.  In  some 
oases,  more  extensive  vocational  training 
may  be  necessary  before  the  employee  sterts 
working  on  the  Job.  and  It  is  expected  that 
this  would  be  provided  for  by  the  hiring  in- 
stitution, or  by  Government-sponsored 
programs. 

Success  In  breaking  the  poverty  cycle  will 
gradually  reduce  the  number  who  cannot 
move  up  the  vocational  ladder  for  one  rea- 
son or  another.  Hence,  eventually  the  pro- 
gram should  produce  its  own  demise,  out  of 
Its  very  success  in  reducing  poverty. 

A  public  employment-training  program 
would  have  a  number  of  spillover  effects. 

The    program   by   increasing   the   demand 
for  this  type  of  labor  would   tend  to  rein- 
force   existing    statutory    minimum    wages. 
Since  wages  would  be  at  the  low  end  of  the 
wage  scale,  there  would  be  an  Incentive  for 
workers  to  move  Into  private  sector  employ- 
ment.   Fxirther,  the  program  could  acquaint 
the  employer  with  the  advantages  of  non- 
discriminatory hiring  of  persons  willing  to 
work  and  eager  to  acquire  new  skills.     The 
program  would  not  require  the  Initiation  of 
a   large  amount  of  supportive'  services   but 
would  draw  upon  already  existing  programs. 
The  program  represents  an  investment  in 
individuals    who    through    experience    have 
been  convinced  that  Uttie  Is  expected  of  them 
and  who  fulfill  this  prophecy. 
The  philosophy  of  the  program  Is  simple: 
■  (1)   The  work  to  be  performed  U  both  use- 
ful and  needed  and  (2)   there  Is,  among  the 
poor,  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  latent  poten- 
tial which  can  and  must  be  tapped— for  as 
a  nation  we  cannot  afford  to  forgo  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.    In  a  real  sense,  we  can  draw 
an  analogy  between  many  of  these  individ- 
uals   and   our   returning    GI's    after    World 
War  n.    Just  as  the  latter  l^ad  been  deprived 
of  2.  3,  or  4  years  of  educatldn  and  training 
at  a  vital  Juncture  In  their  Ijves,  the  former 
have   been   deprived   of  the  opportunity   to 
enter  the  mainstream  of  American  life.     As 
the  GI  bin  was.  In  large  measure,  an"  answer 
In  the  first  Instance;   a  well-balanced  pro- 
gram of  useful  work,  basic  education,  and 
training  can  be  expected  to  assist  the  vast 
majority  of  the  poor  In  finding  a  new  sense 
of  personal  dignity  and  worth  by  making  a 
substantial  contribution  to  themselves  and 
their  eoclety. 

'With  the  rate  of  technological  progress 
remaining  high,  It  would  be  a  bold  man  In- 
deed who  concluded  that  we  would  Increase 
our  real  output  per  worker  any  less  rapidly 
in  the  ig70's  than  In  recent  years.  This 
woiild  mean  that  with  employment  rising  at 
1  V4  percent  per  year  and  output  per  worker 
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at  almost  3  percent  per  year,  total  real  out- 
put of  goods  and  services  (real  gross  national 
product)  womd  need  to  rise  at  least  4  per- 
cent per  year  during  the  1970'8  if  unemploy- 
ment Is  to  remain  stable. 

In  addition,  the  general  level  of  prices 
tends  to  go  up  about  I'/i  percent  per  year. 
(It  appears  that  when  wholesale  prices  are 
approximately  constant,  as  in  recent  years, 
the  average  value  per  unit  of  gross  national 
product  (gross  national  product  deflator)  has 
risen  about  1  '^  percent  per  year.  The  experts 
seem  to  believe  that  this  reflects  both  im- 
perfections in  the  measiu-ement  of  quality 
changes  In  our  price  Indexes  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Government  wage  Increases  as  prices 
increase,  though  this  is  not  the  practice  in 
regard  to  the  private  economy.)  If  we  as- 
sume this  will  continue*  In  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  then  in  current  prices  gross  na- 
tional product  would  continue  to  increase 
at  about  5Vi  percent  per  year  at  full  employ- 
ment and  by  1980  would  be  more  than  double 
this  year's  output,  or  about  $1%  trillion  In 
1980  doUars. 

The  population  might  reach  245  million  by 
1980,  which  means  that  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  produced  would  be  about  $6,200 
per  person  in  1980  as  compared  to  about 
•3.500  in  1965.  This  would  mean  that  a  75- 
percent  Increase  in  the  output  of  goods  and 
services  per  capita,  including  the  effects  of 
continued  modest  price  increases. 

» This  does  not  mean  the  relevant  choice  Is 
between  all  public  or  all  private  expendi- 
tures. When  public  expenditures  are  used, 
the  initial  increase  in  output  occurs  in  the 
public  sector,  but  succeeding  increases  occur 
in  the  private  sector.  The  real  choice  is, 
therefore,  between  whether  the  Initial  round 
of  expenditures  should  occxir  In  the  private 
or  public  sector. 

•In  this  country  we  are  a  good  deal  more 
sensitive  to  inflation  than  are  other  indus- 
trialized nations,  including  Japan  and  our 
West  European  aUles.  Over  the  past  decade, 
our  record  of  price  stability  has  been  un- 
matched by  any  of  these  nations.  On  the 
other  hand,  these  countries  are  a  good  deal 
more  sensitive  to  unemployment  as  shown  by 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  unemployment 
above  2  percent. 


New  Look  at  Crops 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jonesboro  Sun,  published  In  Jonesboro. 
Ark.,  serves  that  vast  agricultural  area 
In  northeast  Arkansas,  andjts  editorial 
policies  over  the  years  have  consistently 
served  the  farmer,  the  businesses  serving 
the  agricultural  economy,  and  the  best 
Interest  of  this  Nation. 

On  January  14,  1966.  the  Jonesboro 
Sun  carried  a  most  thoughtful  editorial 
concerning  hunger  In  the  world  and 
American  agricultural  policies  curtail- 
ing production  of  food  commodities.  The 
editorial  property  points  out  that  the 
time  is  urgent  to  reappraise  our  approach 
to  agriculture— which  is  the  foundation 
of  our  own  American  prosperity  and 
strength  and  which  should  be  the  basic 
tool  in  our  International  programs  to  op- 
pose aggression  and  expand  the  domain 
of  democracy  and  freedom. 


The  Farm  Act  of  1965  included  a  pro- 
vision on  cropland  adjustment  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  further  reduce 
the  size  of  the  agricultural  plant  by  put- 
ting cropland,  alfalfa,  and  tame  hay 
lands  into  this  newly  created  soil  bank 
for  a  period  of  years.  I  pointed  out  to 
the  House  the  fallacy  of  such  a  program 
and  urged  that  this  title  to  the  law  be 
stricken. 

The  editorial  follows: 

New  Look  at  Crops 
After  decades  of  promoting  decreases  In 
farm  production,  are  U.S.  agriculture 
officials  about  to  trigger  a  lefs-grow- 
more-food  campaign?  That  question  is 
heard  frequently  In  Washington  as  uncer- 
tainty over  the  future  of  U.S.  food  In  a  hun- 
gry world  begins  to  give  way  to  a  new  look 
at  agriculture.  ^ 

Two  factors  have  combined  to  stall  the 
campaign  to  encourage  farmers  to  produce 
less.  Food  shortages  In  the  world  which  have 
reached  famine  proportions  In  India  and 
threaten  similar  degeneration  in  parts  of 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  the  disap- 
pearance from  the  surplus  list  of  some  of 
America's  largest  crops. 

Except  for  normal  reserves,  surplus  stocks 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  will  completely  dis- 
appear in  another  year.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  some  controls  from  these  crops  to 
keep  production  even  with  requirements. 
Even  so.  the  1965  farm  law  calls  for  removing 
8  million  acres  a  year  out  of  production  for 
the  next  6  years. 

Taking  10  percent  of  the  Nation's  culti- 
vated acreage  out  of  production  at  a  time 
when  India  literally  Is  staring  starvation  in 
the  face  may  seem  like  poor  public  relations. 
But  India's  famine  Is  so  widespread,  its  docks 
and  distribution  systems  so  Inadequate,  ship, 
ping  fleets  of  foodstuffs  from  the  United 
States  right  now  could  not  stop  the  im- 
pending disaster. 

Like  many  other  countries  whi:h  have 
been  the  recipients  of  large  quantities  of 
American  food  in  the  past.  India  has  done 
little  to  improve  crop  production  within  Its 
own  borders.  The  President  has  said  future 
shipments  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram will  be  tied  to  meaningful  self-help  by 
the  recipients. 

Those  sentiments  have  been  expressed  be- 
fore In  high  places,  but  until  they  are  im- 
plemented the  list  of  Indlas  may  become 
distressingly  long. 


Dr.  Zenon  R.  WjnayUkj,  an  Oatstanding 
and  Coarageoos  American 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Daily,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Providence  Association  of 
Ukrainian  Catholics  in  America.  The 
article  itself  Is  the  speech  of  Dr.  Zenon 
R.  Wynnytsky  which  was  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  a  rally  held  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  October  16,  1965. 

Dr.  Wynnytsky  is  not  only  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion but  in  my  opinion,  an  outstanding 
and  courageous  American  who  has  cho- 
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«en  to  speak  out  repeatedly  against  the 
menace  of  International  communism. 
Dr.  Wynnytsky  can  be  regar<}ed  as  an 
expert  on  tyranny  and  aggression  In  the 
world  in  which  we  live  for  In  earlier  days 
he  'was  identified  as  Prisoner  No.  57377 
and  Prisoner  No.  118497  respectively  in 
the  Nazi  concentration  camps  at  Ausch- 
witz and  Mauthausen. 

In  years  past  he  felt  the  terror  of 
fascism  and  how  it  destroyed  the  free- 
dom of  Individuals  and  nations.  He  now 
speaks  out  with  clarity  conct.nlng  the 
terror  of  the  international  Communist 
conspiracy  in  the  world. 

His  comments  at  the  Cleveland  rally 
on  October  18.  1965,  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  every  American  who  today  is 
being  lulled  into  complacency  and  led 
by  clever  propagandists  to  believe  that 
In  the  last  analysis  the  free  world  has 
little  to  fear  by  reason  of  this  spread  of 
Communist  influence  In  the  world  In 
which  we  live. 

I  seriously  recommend  that  eacji  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  heed  well 
the  warning  expressed  in  Dr.  Wynnyt- 
sky's  remarks  lest  we  be  lulled  to  sleep 
and  ultimately  awake  to  find  our  free- 
^  dom  and  liberty  has  been  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Wynnytslcy's  remarks  follow: 

I  am  a  medical  doctor  and  a  resident  of 
Metropolitan  Cleveland  since  1952,  and  now 
a  U.S.  citizen  not  by  the  coincidence  of  birth 
but  by  the  free  choice  of  a  freeman.  I 
emphasize  this  statement,  for  I  know  what 
slavery  means.  At  one  time  I  was  prisoner 
No.  67377  and  No.  118497.  respectively.  In  the 
Nasi  concentration  camps  of  Auschwitz  and 
Mauthausen  during  the  Second  World  War 
years  of  1941-«6. 

After  being  a  freshman  at  the  Lvlv  State 
Medical  School  In  Ukraine,  I  came  to  value  In 
the  Nazi  universities  of  Auschwitz  and  Mau- 
thausen the  Ideals  of  freedom  for  people  and 
nations,  the  meaning  of  democracy  and  Jus- 
tice and  came  to  fear  the  terror  of  the  brovm 
and  red  totalitarian  political  systems.  There- 
tore,  I  came  to  the  United  States  of  America. 
to  a  stronghold  of  freedom  and  democracy 
which  I  never  knew  before. 

As  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
Organization  for  Defense  of  the  Pour  Free- 
doms of  Ukraine,  Inc.  (an  organization  simi- 
lar to  the  Jewish  B'nal  B'rtth  Antl-Defnma- 
tlon  League),  and  executive  director  of  the 
Ukrainian  section  of  Cleveland's  American 
Prtenda  of  the  antl-Bolahevlk  Bloc  of  Na- 
tions, known  ae  ABN.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  aaeure  all  of  you  that  our  primary  ob- 
JeetlTe  and  the  objective  of  all  Clevelandere 
o*  Ukranlan  descent.  Is  to  safeguard  our 
heritage  as  well  as  to  maintain  and  preserve 
our  U.S.  ConsUtutlon  and  all  the  liberties 
which  Is  guarantees.  Accordingly  let  us  say 
that  the  first  enemy  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion and  our  liberties,  of  our  American  way 
of  life,  and  human  freedom,  and  dignity  la 
undoubtedly  the  world  Communst  move- 
ment. 

A  few  months  ago  the  Honorable  Mary  V. 
Beck,  the  first  council  woman  of  the  city  erf 
Detroit.  Mich.,  who  recently  visited  several 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  made  the 
following  statement:  "For  communism,  be  It 
Russian  or  Chinese,  has  only  one  goal  and  It 
Is  world  domination  under  Moscow's  Pel- 
plng's  rule"  aiming  at  the  destruction  of  the 
old  Christian  culture  and  tradition  and  ot 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  A  soft  poUcy 
toward  communism  today  may  offer  to  us 
and  later  generaUona  new  Pearl  Bart>on.  new 
B«ta>in  Marches,  new  concentraUon  cwnn 
and  a  new  heU  on  Uila  pUnet. 


Considering  such  an  outlook  we  may  In- 
deed be  sure  that  we  are  supp>ortlng  the 
proper  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  the 
Vietnam  crisis.  Our  brave  youngsters  are 
defending  our  thelstlc  culture,  the  principles 
of  freedom  of  individuals  and  nations,  and 
the  Integrity  and  security  of  our  own  homes, 
ou^amllles  and  our  children.  There  Is  no 
•ilKtltute  for  victory.  Therefore,  down  with 
communism.  Let  us  unite  our  efforts  to 
achieve  victory  in  Vletn&m. 

In  1918  Ukraine  was  the  first  victim  of 
Communist  aggression.  We  learned  that  the 
Communists  were  ready  to  promise  a  para- 
dise to  achieve  their  goal  of  world  domina- 
tion, American  youth.  Awake.  Do  not  fol- 
low the  nUsleadlng  slogans  of  Communist 
prophets.  They  are  preparing  a  grave  for 
you  and^  all  of  mankind.  Combat  commu- 
nism everywhere  In  the  world;  In  Vietnam,  in 
Cuba,  in  Latin  America,  and  also  here  In  our 
United  States  of  America. 

Americana,  pray  and  work  for  our  victory 
In  Vietnam.  Do  not  expose  the  future  hap- 
piness of  your  country  and  your  children  to 
the  lies  and  experiments  of  the  big  Commu- 
nist brother.  And  let  me  reassure  you  that 
when  the  time  comes  and  we  are  called  to 
^XTOB,  we — the  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent, win  fight  and  die  If  necessary  for  our 
beloved  adopted  land.  There  la  no  other 
more  honorable  way  to  die  than  as  a  free 
man  In  the  defense  of  a  free  country.  Don't 
wait  to  die  as  a  slave.  Don't  kid  yourself 
that  Communists  will  provide  you  with  an 
easy  and  Joyful  life.  They  may  promise  it  to 
you.  But  nobody  has  seen  It  under  their 
rule. 

We  must  be  victorious  In  Vietnam  If  we 
hope  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  the  free- 
dom of  mlUlons  of  people  In  Asia.  Only  a 
victory  over  Commumst  agpeSslon  can  bring 
true  peace  to  our  troubled  world.  Carthagl- 
nam  delendam  esse. 


Remarks  of  Mohammed  El  Fa$i  of 
Morocco  at  Bridgeport  Univerfity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONmECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr,  IRWIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  friend- 
ship with  Morocco  goes  back  to  the 
founding  days  of  our  NaUon  when  that 
country  became  the  first  nation  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  the  United 
Stetes  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
t>erlod. 

These  ties  have  not  lessened  through 
the  years,  as  was  pointed  out  recenUy 
at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  by 
Mohammed  El  Pasl,  rector  of  Moroccan 
universities  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  UNESCO,  when  he  received 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  university. 

In  the  belief  that  Dr.  El  Pasl's  speech 
as  well  as  the  Introductory  remarks  of 
Dr.  James  H.  Halsey,  university  chan- 
cellor, will  be  of  Interest  to  my  coUeagues 
I  am  Inserting  them  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

RxMAaKB  OF  CRAircxixot  Hauct 

Mr.  President,  memberm  of  the  board  of 
trustees  and  the  faculty,  students  of  the 
onlTcnlty,  ladles.  Mid  geaUemen.  I  have  Um 


honor  to  present  his  Excellency  the  Honor- 
able Mohammed  El  Pasl,  of  Morocco,  for  an 
honorary  degree. 

Mr.  El  Pasl  comes  to  our  campus  tbrough 
the  Interest  and  courtesy  of  one  of  our 
trustees,  the  Honorable  William  Benton,  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  UNESCO.  We  are  sorry  that 
official  United  Nations  responsibilities  pre- 
vent Ambassador  Benton's  presence  today, 
because  we  had  hoped  he  would  present  Mr, 
El  Pasl  for  this  honor. 

As  rector  of  Moroccan  universities,  Mr.  El 
Pasl  Is  the  foremost  figure  In  the  field  of  Mo- 
roccan education.  Not  only  does  this  re- 
sponsibility Involve  administrative  super- 
vision of  all  higher  education  In  Morocco, 
but  It  also  means  that  he  Is  In  charge  of  all 
scientific  research,  art,  archaeology,  and  folk- 
lore activities  of  his  country, 

A  distinguished  scholar,  who  speaks  six 
languages,  Mr.  El  Pasl  Is  now  afldlng  English 
as  the  seventh  to  his  UngulsUc  abilities,  and 
today  he  will  deUver  the  first  public  speech 
In  English  In  his  entire  career.  Mr.  El  Pasl 
has  earned  several  degrees  at  Prench  and  Mo- 
roccan universities,  he  has  written  numerous 
articles  and  books  on  Moroccan  literature, 
history,  and  biography,  and  he  has  held  many 
positions  of  prominence  and  high  responsi- 
bility In  Moroccan  education.  One  of  these 
was  as  the  personal  tutor  to  the  present  King 
of  Morocco,  Hassan  II.  during  this  monarch's 
boyhood  and  youthful  years. 

Mr.  El  Pasl  U  a  well-known  International- 
ist who  Is  profoundly  concerned  about  world 
affairs,  and  these  Interests  have  taken  him 
to  many  parts  of  the  globe  In  pursuit  of  bet- 
ter International  relations  and  world  peace. 
He  has  been  associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions and  UNESCO  since  1958.  and  last  year 
he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  UNESCO. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  great  honor  and  a 
rare  privilege  for  us  to  have  so  distinguished 
a  visitor  as  his  Excellency,  the  Honorable 
Mohammed  El  Pasl,  on  our  campus,  and  I 
take  great  pride  In  presenting  him  to  you 
at  this  time  for  an  honorary  degree, 

Sptech  of  Dk.  El  Pasi 
I  would  like  first  of  all  to  convey  to  you 
the  greetings  of  the  teaching  corps  of  a  uni- 
versity which  bears  the  name  of  our  national 
hero,  the  late  King  Mohamed  V,  liberator  of 
Morocco  and  champion  of  Africa's  Inde- 
pendence, this  monarch  who  preferred  exile 
and  deportation  In  order  to  secure  for  his 
people  a  life  of  honor  and  dignity  and  who 
returned  victorious  from  the  remote  Island 
of  Madagascar  after  more  than  a  years  of 
estrangement  to  proclaim  the  Independence 
of  Morocco. 

If  I  believe  It  necessary  at  the  beginning 
of  this  speech  to  recall  these  historical  facu. 
It  Is  In  order  to  stress  the  conmion  line  be- 
tween our  two  peoples,  the  one  of  attach- 
ment to  liberty.  It  is  not  by  a  hazardous 
fact  that  Morocco  was  the  first  country  to 
recognize  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  throne  of  Morocco  reigned 
at  that  time  a  great  king.  Mohamed  III, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  King,  known  In 
our  history  for  his  tolerance  and  liberal- 
ism. At  the  proclamation  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States,  he  hastened  to 
show  his  great  happiness  at  this  event  and 
gave  orders  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the 
American  authorities  a  building  in  Tanglers, 
the  diplomatic  capital  of  his  Empire,  to 
house  their  first  Consmate  In  our  country. 
After  thU  recognition,  a  correspondence, 
famous  In  the  hutory  of  our  two  countries, 
was  established  between  King  Mohamed  ben 
AbdaUah  and  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus,  on  August  17,  1788,  a  letter  was  sent 
by  the  King  to  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress.  Without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer to  his  missive,   some  disputes  having 
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occurred  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Pachas  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  Mohamed  III 
wrote  to  these  two  Pachas  In  order  to  Inter- 
vene in  favor  of  the  United  States.  After  his 
election  as  the  first  President.  Washington, 
addressed  to  the  King  the  answer  In  which 
he  told  him  particularly: 

"The  United  States,  having  unanimously 
appointed  rhe  to  the  supreme  executive  au- 
thority In  this  Nation.  Your  Majesty's  letter 
of  the  17th  of  Augvist  1788.  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  dissolution  of  the  late  povern- 
ment.  remained  unanswered,  has  been  deliv- 
ered to  me.  I  have  also  received  the  letters, 
which  Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  been  so 
kind  as  to  write.  In  favor  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Bashaws  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
and  I  present  to  you  the  sincere  acknowl- 
edgemente  and  thanks  of  the^  United  States. 
><or  this  Important  mark  of  your  friendship 
for  them." 

We  noticed  equally  in  this  letter  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  "The  encouragement  which 
Your  Majesty  has  been  pleased,  generously, 
to  give  to  our  commerce  with  your  dominions, 
the  punctuality  with  which  you  have  caused 
the  treaty  with  us  to  be  observed,  and  the 
Jtist  and  generous  measure  taken  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Proctor,  make  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  United  States  and  confirm 
their  respect  for,  and  attachment  to  Your 
Imperial  Majesty. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  Your  Majesty  that,  while 
I  remain  at  the  head  of  this  Nation,  I  shall 
not  cease  to  promote  every  measure  that  may 
conduce  to  the  friendship  and  harmony 
which  so  happily  subsist  between  your  em- 
pire and  them,  and  shall  esteem  myself  happy 
in  every  occasion  of  convincing  Your  Majesty 
of  the  high  sense  (which  In  common  with 
the  whole  Nation)  I  entertain  of  the  mag- 
nanimity, wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  Your 
Majesty." 

Since  then,  this  friendship,  established  un- 
der these  very  high  auspices,  has  not  ceased 
to  develop  and  to  maintain  Itself  despite  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  history.  Thus,  It  Is  a 
great  pleasure  and  honor  for  me  to  be  the 
messenger  of  this  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  the  council  of  your  univer- 
sity and  yourself  conferred  this  distinguished 
honor  on  me  by  awarding  me  the  title  of 
doctor  honoris  cause.    In  expressing  my  very 
deep  thanks,  I  would  like  to  see  this  homage 
given  to  my  country,  to  the  University  Mo- 
bamed  V  and  to  myself  at  the  same  time. 
In  fact,  Morocco,  as  you  know,  boasto  the 
oldest  university  In  the  world,  this  Quaraou- 
lyylne  of  the  city  of  Fez  which  transmitted 
to   the   world,   through   Moslem   Spain,    the 
Arabic  numbers,  the  basis  of  all  modem  sci- 
ence.    We  celebrated  In  1959,  the  11th  cen- 
tenary of  this  university  of  which  I  was  presi- 
dent for   10  years  and  which  was  founded 
in  859  by  a  woman,  Patlma  Ovimm  al  Banlne. 
During  the  last  centuries  of  Its  long  exis- 
tence, this  university  had  limited  Its  activity 
to  the  studies  of  theology,  law,  and  litera- 
ture and  preserved  the  medieval  and  schol- 
astic methods  of  teaching.    The  opportunity 
was  given  to  me  to  Introduce  a  new  spirit 
and    disciplines   that   had    been   abandoned 
for  a  long  time.    But  the  need  for  a  modern 
higher  educational  system  was  felt  as  soon 
as  we  regained  our  Independence.     And  this 
U  why,   m  conUnulng  to  give   the   greatest 
Interest   to   the    old    University   Quaraotily- 
ylne,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  In  which 
I  served  as  Minister  of  National  Education 
during  the  first  3  years  of  Independence,  has 
studied    this   problem    and    has   decided    to 
create  a  modem  university  in  Rabat      For 
some  40  years,  there  \rfbre  few  Institutes  that 
provided  a  higher  education  to  the  field*  of 
science,  law.  and  Uterature.    These  Institutes 
were   transformed   Into  facuIUes   and   were 
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united  M  a  coherent  university  system  that 
took  the  name  of  Umverslty  Mohamed  V. 
During  the  month  of  December  1967.  the 
solemn  Inauguration  of  this  yoiuig  univer- 
sity took  place  under  the  presidency  of  King 
Mohamed  V  and  In  the  presence  of  several 
presidents  of  foreign  universities.  Our  uni- 
versity has,  therefore,  oiUy  8  years  of  exis- 
tence, but  during  this  short  period,  tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  achieved.  The  num- 
ber of  studente  has  Increased  from  some 
hundreds  to  8.000.  a  school  of  engineering 
was  created  which  has  already  graduated 
many  technicians  for  private  and  public  sec- 
tors. A  school  of  medicine,  first  In  Casa- 
blanca, then  a  whole  faculty  In  Rabat, 
achieved  the  cycle  of  the  classical  higher 
education. 

Other  higher  Institutes  and  establish- 
ments (sociology,  political  sciences,  etc.) 
were  created  afterward.  A  imlversity  center 
for  scientific  research  (which  was  formed 
4  years  ago)  was  put  in  charge  of  coordinat- 
ing research  In  all  fields  and  In  supervising 
the  publications  of  all  faculties  and  Insti- 
tutes. In  addition  to  the  reviews  that  ex- 
isted before,  the  university  center  of  scienti- 
fic research  founded  a  review  in  Arabic,  Al 
Bahth  Al  Uml  (the  Scientific  Research) 
which  is  considered  at  the  present  time  In 
the  whole  Arab  world  as  a  review  of  great 
value. 

At  the  beginning,  the  activities  of  our  uni- 
versity were  limited  to  the  city  of  Rabat,  the 
administrative  capital  of  the  country.  Later, 
annexes  of  some  faculties  were  extended  to 
other  cities.  In  particular  to  Pes,  the  metro- 
polis of  Islam  and  culture,  as  well  as  to  Casa- 
blanca, Tetouan,  and  Marrakeeh.  The  gen- 
eral library,  which  Is  at  the  same  time  the 
National  Library  and  the  university  library, 
has  branches  in  all  the  cultural  centers  of 
Morocco.  Its  department  of  manuscripts  is 
one  of  the  richest  In  the  world  and  attracts 
researchers  from  all  the  horizons. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  social  work,  two 
groujjs  of  university  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished In  Rabat  and  In  Pes  for  our  students: 
they  comprise  dormitories,  reetaimints,  111 
brarles,  lounges,  and  all  the  necessary  Instal- 
lations for  a  fruitful  student  life.  A  special 
office  takes  care  of  the  sports  activities  In 
which  our  ^youth  participate  with  enthu- 
siasm. A  special  day  of  university  sports  is 
held  each  year  during  which  students  from 
all  the  schools  of  higher  learning  compete  In 
a  healthy  atmosphere  ofHrue  sportsmanship. 
Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
this  necessarily  brief  account  of  our  univer- 
sity, I  hope,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
we  are  doing  to  participate  In  the  tremen- 
dous work  of  renovation  and  of  economic 
and  social  development  undertaken  by  our 
people  and  our  Government  since  the  dawn 
of  Independence.  But  what  stUl  remains 
to  be  done  Is  much  more  Important  and  our 
needs  In  this  domain  are  huge.  In  fact,  the 
actual  number  of  our  students  U  still  small 
because  the  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tional sources  that  feed  the  university  were 
Insufficiently  developed  during  the  protec- 
torate. Gigantic  efforts  were  put  forth  div- 
ing the  first  years  of  Independence. 

Where  formerly  the  primary  schools  re- 
ceived only  15.000  pupils  per  year,  In  the  2 
years  following  Independence  as  head  of  the 
Ministry  of  National  Education  I  was  able  to 
put  600,000  new  children  of  both  sexes  Into 
schools.  We  are,  therefore,  waiting  to  re- 
ceive at  the  university  In  October  1967  more 
than  10,000  new  students.  This  shows  you 
aU  the  keenness  of  the  problem  of  higher  ed- 
ucation in  a  developing  country  that  (even 
If  its  Infrastructure  is  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced on  the  African  ConUnent)  lacks  suf- 
ficient resotirces  to  face  Its  needs  especially 
in  the  social  field  and  above  all  In  education. 


If  you  add  to  these  data,  a  population,  whoee 
rate  of  growth  U  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
world  (more  than  3  percent),  you  will  grasp 
the  alarming  nature  of  our  problem.  But  we 
are  counting  heavily  on  the  aid  of  oxir  friends 
In  order  to  find  happy  solutions  to  this  situa- 
tion. Solidarity  among  peoples  Is  today  a 
supreme  duty.  We  cannot  conceive  an  in- 
ternational life,  foimded  on  peace  and  se- 
curity, without  the  exercise  of  this  solidarity 
It  Is  not  only  an  act  of  high  moral  standing 
to  help  those  who  need  resources  to  achieve 
their  economic  and  social  development,  but 
It  U  In  the  well-understood  Interest  of  each 
nation  enjoying  wealth  and  progress  to  help 
others  to  have  access  to  this  life  of  dignity 
and  happlnees  which  Is  the  sole  one  whK* 
can  secure  mutual  comprehension  and  tran- 
fcquility  of  minds,  in  one  word — peace 

UNESCO,  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
preside  on  the  executive  board  and  where  my 
honorable  friend,  Mr.  Benton,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  persons  of  this  Areopagus  also  sits 
works  tirelessly  m  this  domain  of  aid  to  the 
developing  countries  In  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, science,  and  culture  which  are  under  lt« 
purview.  But  the  means  are  limited  and  far 
from  satisfying  the  needs  of  those  countries 
on  the  way  to  development. 

Other  international  organizations  stich  as 
UNICEP,  the  Pood  and  Agriciiltural  Organi- 
zation, the  World  Health  Organization,  and 
other  nongovernmental   organizations   work 
also  In  this  direction.     But  In  my  opinion 
only  direct  action  by  the  developed  countries' 
and  their  great  foundations  can  bring  effi- 
cient aid  to  the  developing  countries  to  up- 
root them  from  this  tragic  situation  which  Is 
prejudicial  to  the  world's  peace.     This  aid' 
must  be  shown  first  of  all  in  the  domain  of 
higher  education  because  It  Is  unanimously 
known  today  that  the  essential  elements  of 
development  are  the  formation  of  the  high 
ranks  of  a  nation  and  scientific  research  the 
two  poles  Of  the  activities  of  the  universities 
and  of  all  establishments  of  higher  learning 
A  country  without  engineers,  without  pro- 
fessors, without  doctors,  without  admlnlstra- 
tors  and  without  an  educated  elite  cannot 
have  access  to  a  high  standard  of  material  and 
moral  llvUig.     Even  If  it  possesses  sufficient 
natural    resources.    It    cannot    exploit    and 
utUlze  them  fruitfully  if  it  does  not  have 
competent  personnel.    And  It  U  exactly  the 
university  that  forms  the  latter.     A  great  re- 
sponsibility  devolves  on   us,   the   university 
people,  and  It  Is  here  that  the  greatness  of 
our  mission  lies.     But  we  need   encourage- 
ment and  comprehension  on  the  part  of  those 

which  will  allow  us  to  fulfill  our  noble  duty 
May  God  help  us  and  inspire  ell  men  of 
good  wlU  with  the  determination  to  work  In 
the   cause   of  happiness   and   peace  for  all 


Asian  Bank  Development  Bill  Being 
.   Introdnced  in  House 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing in  the  House  an  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  Act  which  provides  for  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
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proposed  Asian  Development  Bank.    It 
Is  as  follows: 

HJl. — 
A  bill  to  proTldc  for  tb«  participation  of  th« 
United  Statw  Ui  the  AaUtn  Development 
Bank 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepretentative*  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreass  a*aembled. 


/„ 


KHOBT    TTTLB 


SacTtON  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  tbe 
"Aalan   Development   Bank   Act." 

ACCCPTAlfOt    or    MKMBXaSRIP 

Sac.  a.  The  President  la  hereby  authorized 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  State* 
In  the  Aalan  Development  Bank  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Bank")  provided  for 
by  the  acreement  establlahlng  the  Bank 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "agreement") 
deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  United 
Nattons. 

Sac.  (a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  Ooveraor  of  the  Bank,  an  altn^ate 
for  the  Qovernor,  and  a  Director  of  tbe  Bank. 

(b)  No  person  ahall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  States  for  services  as  a  Governor  or 
Alternate  Oovemor.  The  Director  may.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  President,  receive  such 
eocnpensatlon,  aJlowanees.  and  other  t>eneflts 
aa.  together  with  those  received  by  him  from 
tbm  Bank,  wUl  equal  those  authorized  for  a 
Chief  cf  Mission,  Class  3,  within  the  meaning 
at  tbe  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  i 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  policies  and  oi)eratlons  of 
the  reprssentatlves  of  the  United  States  on 
tbe  Bank  shaU  be  coordinated  with  other 
TJolted  States  policies  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

(b)  An  annual  report  with  respect  to 
United  States  participation  In  the  Bank 
•hall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such 
agency  or  oOoar  as  the  Prseldent  shall  desig- 
nate. 

Sac.  S.  Unless  the  Congress  by  law  author- 
ises suoh  action,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (a|  subscribe  to  additional 
•hares  of  stock  of  The  Bank:  (b)  vote  for  or 
agree  to  any  amendment  of  the  a^eement 
which  Increases  the  obligations  of  the  United 
Statee.  or  which  would  change  the  purpose 
or  functions  of  the  Bank;  or  (c)  make  a 
loan  or  provide  other  financing  to  the  Bank, 
except  that  loans  or  other  financing  may  be 
provided  to  the  Bank  by  a  United  States 
agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
grese  which  Is  authorized  by  law  to  make 
loans  or  provide  other  financing  to  interna- 
tional organizations. 

DKrouToans 

Sac.  6.  Any  Federal  Reserve  bank  which  Is 
requeeted  to  do  so  by  the  Bank  shall  act  as 
Its  depository  or  as  Its  fiscal  agent,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  shall  supervise  and  direct  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  functions  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

PATMXMT  ov   BtTaacaipnoif 

Sac.  7.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion, for  the  purchase  of  30,000  shares  of 
capital  stock  of  the  Bonk.  9300  million. 

(b)  Any  payment  made  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Bank  as  a  distribution  of  net 
Income  ahall  be  covered  Into  tbe  Treasury 
as  a  miscellaneous  receipt. 

JTTaisoicnoN  and  vnrox  or  actions 

■■c.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  any  civil  action 
wtilch  may  be  bro\ight  within  the  United 
States.  Its  Territories  or  possessions,  or  the 
Commonwealth  of  "Puerto  Rico,  by  or  against 
the  Bank  In  accordance  with  the  agreement. 


the  Bank  shall  be  deeemd  to  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Federal  Judicial  district  In  which 
Its  principal  office  or  agency  In  the  United 
Statee  Is  located,  and  any  such  action  to 
which  the  Bank  ahall  be  a  party  shall  be 
deemed  to  arise  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  Including  tbe  courts  enumerated  In 
Title  38.  sec.  460,  United  States  Code,  shaU 
have  original  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  ac- 
Uon.  When  tbe  Bank  U  a  defendant  in  any 
action  In  a  State  court,  It  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  trial  thereof,  remove  such  action 
Into  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  proper  district  by  Allowing  the  pro- 
cedure for  removal  of  causee  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

8TATOS,    IMMUNTTISa  AMD  PKrVILKCES 

Sec.  9.  The  agreement,  and  particularly 
Articles  49  through  66.  shall  have  full  force 
and  effect  In  the  United  States.  Its  Terri- 
tories and  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pureto  Rico,  upon  acceptance  of 
membership  by  the  United  States  In,  and 
the  establishment  of,  the  Bank.  The  Presi- 
dent, at  the  time  of  deposit  of  the  Instru- 
ment of  acceptance  of  membership  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Bank,  shall  also  deposit 
a  declaration  that  the  United  States  retains 
for  Itself  and  Its  political  subdivisions  the 
rlgbt  to  tax  salaries  and  emoluments  paid  by 
the  Bank  to  Its  cltisens  or  nationals. 
sacuamas  issttkd  st  bank  as  investmzkt 
saciTBTTixs  roa  nationai.  banks 

Sac.  10.  Tbe  last  sentence  of  paragraph  7 
of  section  S136  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (13  U.S.C.  34^,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  word  "or"  after  the  words  "Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment" and  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  there- 
of, and  by  Inserting  after  the  words  "the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank"  tbe 
words  "or  the  Asian  Development  Bank". 
aacTrarriBS  amuto  bt  bank  as  BxsMrr  aaco- 

arrixs:    aapoar  rti.xo  with  ■■cinuTias  and 

EZCHANCI   CO&IMiaStON 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  Any  securlUes  Issued  by  tbe 
Bank  (Including  any  guarantee  by  the  Bank, 
whether  or  not  limited  In  scope)  In  connec- 
tion with  raising  of  funds  for  Inclusion  In 
tbe  Bank's  ordinary  capital  resources  as  de- 
fined In  article  7  of  the  agreement  and  any 
securities  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  yo  which  the  commit- 
ment In  article  6,  section  6,  of  the  agreement 
Is  expressly  applicable,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  exempted  securlUes  within  the  meaning 
of  paragraph  (a)  (3)  of  secUon  3  of  tbe  Act 
of  May  37.  1933,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  77c). 
and  paragraph  (a)  (13)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  June  6.  1934.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
78c) .  The  Bank  shall  file  with  the  Sec;irltles 
and  Bxchange  Commission  such  annual  and 
other  reports  with  regard  to  such  securities 
as  the  Commission  shall  determine  to  be 
appropriate  In  view  of  the  special  character 
of  the  Bank  and  its  operations  and  neces- 
sary In  the  public  Interest  or  for  tbe  protec- 
tion of  Investors. 

(b)  Tbe  Securities  and  Exchan^  Commls- 
alon,  acting  in  consultation  with  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  shall  designate.  Is 
authorlaed  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  at  any  time  as  to  any  or  all 
securities  Issued  or  guaranteed  by  the  Bank 
during  the  period  of  such  suspension.  The 
Commission  shall  Include  In  its  annual  re- 
ports to  Congress  such  Information  as  It 
shall  deem  advisable  with  regard  to  the  oper- 
ations and  effect  of  this  section  and  In  con- 
nection therewith  shall  Include  any  views 
submitted  for  such  purpose  by  any  asso- 
ciation of  dealers  registered  with  the  Com- 
mlsalon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  consider  this 
legislation  as  Its  next  item  of  business. 


Preschool  Plan — School  Election  Result 
Ignored  in  New  Board 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ross  Hermann  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
editorial  staff  has  written  an  article  de- 
picting the  results  of  Federal  meddling 
in  an  Indiana  school  system. 

The  facts  presented  by  Mr.  Hermarm. 
a  most  knowledgeable  writer  on  these  af- 
fairs, offer  a.  sad  commentary  on  the 
interference  of  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  Indiana 
residents. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
be  apprised  of  the  arrogant,  wasteful  and 
partisan  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  area  of  education,  I  am 
submitting  Mr.  Hermann's  article  from 
the  December  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  In- 
dianapolis News,  for  the  Record,  under 
unanimous  consent. 

The  article  follows : 
Pkbschool   PuiN — School  Blbctiom   Rbsvxt 

ICNOKKO  in  NBW  BOABD 

(By  Roes  Hermann) 
The  Federal  Government  apparently  dis- 
likes   the    results   of    the\  last   Indianapolis 
school  board  election. 

That  observation  Is  prompted  by  the  fact 
that  Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity In  Washington  has  put  Into  sensi- 
tive positions  in  Its  preschool  program  here 
Influential  members  of  the  losing  side  In  the 
city's  May  1965  board  of  school  commission- 
ers election,  the  Nonpartisans  for  Better 
Schools  Committee. 

In  contrast,  the  victorious  group,  the  Citi- 
zens School  Committee.  Is  unrepresented  on 
the  preschool  program's  board  of  directors, 
a  federally  financed  offshoot  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  "war  on  poverty." 

Citizens  Committee  leaders  charge  the 
"antipoverty"  set-up,  involving  a  sizable  in- 
fusion of  Federal  funds,  has  the  earmarks  of 
an  effort  to  build  up  the  Nonpartisans  for  a 
second  try  at  election  to  the  school  board. 

President  of  th^  board  of  directors  of  In- 
dianapolis Pre-School  Centers,  Inc.,  Is  Mrs. 
Amelia  O.  Cook,  who  waged  a  losing  cam- 
paign for  a  school  board  seat  as  a  nominee 
of  the  nonpartlaans.  Mrs.  Cook,  although 
rejected  at  the  i>olls,  heads  an  organization 
In  ch.irRe  of  training  preschool  children  from 
underprivileged  backgrounds  and.  Inciden- 
tally, dlrecu  disposal  of  an  $893,700  budget — 
two-thirds  of  which  goes  for  salaries. 

Another  member  of  the  preschool  centers 
board  active  In  the  nonpartisans  Is  Dr.  F. 
Benjamin  Davis,  who  served  the  unsuccess- 
ful camrmlgn  as  second  vice  president. 

Other  preschool  centers  board  members  as- 
sociated with  the  nonpartisan  committee  in- 
clude Mrs.  Pauline  Morton-Finney  and  Mrs. 
James  Spall. 

No  member  of  the  board,  on  tbe  other 
hand.  Is  affiliated  with  the  citizens  school 
committee,  according  to  Its  new  president, 
Wallace  8.  Sims.  Pointing  to  the  citizens 
group  as  a  dominant  force  In  education  since 
1936  when  It  ousted  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from 
school  board  control,  Sims  charges  the  pre- 
school setup  is  "totally  unrepreeentatlve  of 
the  entire  community." 

Circuit  Coxirt  Judge  John  L.  Nlblack,  pres- 
ident of  the  dtlaens  committee  at  the  time 
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of  lU  1964  victory,  makes  the  same  charge. 
He  calls  the  federally  backed  preschool  board 
"highly  unrepreeentatlve  and  totally  exclu- 
sive of  the  people  who  elected  the  present 
school  board." 

He  charges  further:  "The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  shown  by  the  preschool  program  It 
Is  opposed  to  local  self-government  In  In- 
dianapolis and  Is  doing  everything  In  its 
power  to  abellsh  It." 

Mrs.  Cook  counters  that  political  consider- 
ations did  not  enter  Into  selection  of  pre- 
school board  members.  "It  wasn't  organized 
on  that  level,"  she  says.  "It  was  organized 
on  a  service  level." 

The  board's  composition.  In  Sims'  opinion 
speaks  for  Itself.  "The  preschool  program." 
he  says,  "looks  to  me  like  an  effective  way 
to  build  up  an  organization  for  the  next 
election  by  the  use  of  Federal  funds." 
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our  expedition,  none  was  left  without  a  feel- 
ing of  intense  admiration  for  the  personnel 
and  manner  In  which  they  are  carrying  out 
their  assignments  In  the  Systems  Command. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Cookman  Boyd,  Jr. 


Must  Back  Viet  Fight,  Says  Claude  Cal- 
legary.  National  Commander,  of  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


Tribute  to  Air  Force  Systems  Command 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

-or   MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  our  national  defense  budget 
is  reaching  record  heights,  It  is  most 
heartening  to  know  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  our  armed  services  are  perform- 
ing their  vital  tasks  with  full  efficiency 
and  economy.  Recently  a  summary  of 
the  fine  work  of  the  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  Cook- 
man  Boyd,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore,  who  visited 
several  installations  of  that  command  as 
a  member  of  a  group  representing  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences.  Mr. 
Boyd's  comments  on  the  hospitality  and 
Curtesy  of  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever, 
and  the  personnel  under  his  command 
are  worthy  of  attention  by  the  Congress. 
As  he.  concludes: 

Suffice  It  to  say,  of  the  30  persons  In  our 
expedition,  none  was  left  without  a  feeling 
of  Intense  admiration  for  the  personnel  and 
manner  In  which  they  are  carrying  out  their 
assignments. 

Mr.  Boyd's  letter  follows: 

Sacterwein,  Benson  &  Boyd, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  December  28,  19S5 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charlh:  Recently  It  was  my  pleasure 
and  profit  as  part  of  a  group  representing  the 
Maryland  Academy  of  Sciences  to  be  the  guest 
of  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  commander  of 
the  Air  Force  Systems  Command,  to  visit  the 
Installations  of  that  command  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base,  Arnold  Air  Force  Station 
Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  and  the  Installations 
at  the  cape  In  Florida. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  courtesies  extended 
and  the  excellent  briefings  we  received  one 
cannot  have  such  an  experience  without  be- 
ing Impressed  with  the  dedication,  sincerity 
and  of  particular  Interest  to  a  reasonably 
conservative  person  like  myself,  a  coi^ant 
Interest  In  economy  wherever  possible  that 
runs  throughout  the  personnel  of  this  tre- 
mendously Important  organization. 

It  would  be  Impracticable  to  try  to  discuss 
here  the  detaUs  which  we  found  so  Interest- 
ing on  our  trip.  Perhaps  when  we  meet 
•bout  the  State  there  might  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  In  more  detell.  In  the  mean- 
time, sufDce  It  to  say,  of  the  30  persona  In 


OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
Claude  Callegary,  national  commander 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  was 
interviewed  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
upon  his  return  from  Vietnam.    The  in- 
terview was  carried  in  th  elssue  of  Jan- 
uary 7.    I  am  pleased  to  Insert  a  copy 
of  this  Interview  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Jan.  7,  1966] 
Must  Back  Viet  Pioht,  DAV  CHttp 
Says  Here 
(By  Emll  Dansker  of  the  Enquirer  staff) 

A  man  who  knows  wax  through  his  own 
tragic  experience  spoke  out  here  Thursday 
In  fiUl  support  of  U.S.  Involvement  In  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam. 

"Either  we  stand  here  or  we  fall  here," 
declared  Claude  L.  Callegary.  of  Baltimore, 
attorney  and  national  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 

Mr.  Callegary,  seriously  wounded  In  a 
plane  crash  while  serving  In  the  South 
Pacific  in  World  War  U,  was  in  Cincinnati 
to  announce  a  stepped-up  DAV  effort  In  sup- 
port of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  on  behalf  of 
troops  wounded  while  fighting  with  United 
States  and  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

These  Include — 

A  campaign  that  will  Involve  the  mailing 
of  some  10  million  "Support  Our  Fighting 
Men  In  Vietnam"  bumper  stickers  and  fund 
requests. 

Recomendatlons  to  Congress  that  Korean 
OI  bin  benefits  be  extended  to  Vietnam 
wounded. 

A  so-called  "Amp  to  Amp"  campaign  to 
gather  wheelchairs  and  artificial  limbs  for 
Vietnamese  amputees. 

The  latter  program,  Mr.  Callegary  said  is 
based  on  tbe  Intimate  knowledge  of  such  a 
need  by  DAV  members,  many  of  wh<Mn  are 
themselves  amputees. 

He  conceived  the  Idea,  he  said,  after  visit- 
ing Vietnamese  mlUtary  hospitals,  which  he 
described  as  saturated  with  wounded  and 
unable  to  supply  enough  artificial  limbs. 

This  U  especially  Important,  he  pointed 
out,  since  Vietnam  Is  a  nation  In  which  the 
bicycle  Is  standard  transportaUon. 

Mr.  Callegary's  tour  took  him  from  the 
United  States  to  HawaU  last  December  5  and 
then  on  to  Formosa,  Japan,  Hong  Kong  the 
Philippines  and  South  Vietnam. 

He  received  top-secret  briefing  along  the 
way  that  added  up,  as  he  put  It,  to  a  view  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  that  "falls  together 
Just  like  a  Jigsaw  puzzle." 

When  you  visit  these  countries  you  find 
these  people  living  in  the  shadow  of  China— 
and  I  deliberately  don't  say  Bed  China  be- 
cause thU  seems  to  Inflame  some  people— 
which  Instead  of  concentrating  on  Its  own 
760  million  people  has  adopted  an  aggres- 
sive way  of  life. 
China  U  diverting  much  of  Its  resource* 
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and  Its  top  talent  to  the  building  of  a  war 
machine,  he  charged. 

"This  Is  why  the  United  Statee  Is  fighting 
In  Vietnam,"  he  said.  "If  you  control  Viet- 
nam you  control  Cambodia,  you  are  Just  a 
short  distance  away  from  Manila,  literally 
from  every  other  place  in  the  Pacific." 

Mr.  Callegary,  a  school  dropout  at  13 
who  later  earned  a  law  degree  without  grad- 
uation from  high  school  or  ooUege,  «ald  he 
went  to  Vietnam  to  fulflU  a  pledge  made 
•  when  he  became  DAV  commander,  to  see 
for  himself  how  the  wounded  are  being 
treated. 

In  addition,  he  said,  "after  becoming  In- 
terested In  the  Idea  •  •  •  I  realized  that  in 
Just  going  to  Vietnam  I  ufould  not  really  be 
getting  answers  to  the  question  I  am  being 
asked  continually:  "Why  are  we  there?" 

The  briefing  schedule  followed,  he  said 
"and  by  the  time  I  got  to  Saigon  I  was  well 
briefed  on  why  the  United  States  Is  in  Viet- 
nam and  why  It  la  so  Important;  why  we 
have  suddenly  made  thU  tremendous  mili- 
tary commitment  there." 

He  said  the  war  begins  to  come  home  to 
the  visitor  when  the  Incoming  airliner  ap- 
proaches the  airport  at  Saigon  in  a  spiral 
•path  Intended  to  keep  If  over  the  city  and 
away  from  snipers. 

"Most  people  dont  realize— I  didn't  real- 
ize It — that  much  of  this  area  U  under  con- 
stant attack  by  the  Vletcong." 

He  said  there  were  electric  Ughts  In  his 
hotel  only  intermittently  because  the  Vlet- 
cong had  cut  the  powerllnes.  Artillery 
machlnegun  and  mortar  fire  frequently 
could  be  heard  by  persons  Inside  the  city 
and  aircraft  could  be  seen  dropping  flares 
at  night  to  lUuminate  the  area  to  keep  the 
Vletcong  from  Infiltrating. 

*v'  ■^  ,^"*   "™®   during  the  day  or  night  ' 
the  B-52S  would  start  dropping  their  bombs 
in   an   area  40   or  60  miles   outside  Saigon, 
making  quite  a  bit  of  noise,  doing  a  bit  of 
damage,  shaking  windows,"  he  recalled 

"To  the  Vietnam  people  this  is  a  way  of 
life,  but  to  the  visitor  It  Is  disconcerting  " 

The  top  man  In  DAV,  which  has  Its  na- 
tional headquarters  In  Cincinnati,  also  had 
observations  about — 

Congressmen  and  Senators  touring  Viet- 
nam: "Those  I  met  there  were  Just  as  inter- 
ested  as  I  was  In  getting  the  facts  " 

Understanding  of  the  troops  as  to  why  they 
are  there:  "These  people  are  better  Informed 
than  we  were.  I  think  this  la  from  seeing 
atrocities  and  flghtlng  side  by  side  with  the 
Vietnamese  and  seeing  their  great  devotion  " 

Reaction  of  the  troops  to  antiwar  demon- 
strations back  home:  "'What  about  those 
guys  back  home?'  they  would  ask  Its  a 
hard  question  to  answer  because  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  confusion  about  these  nro- 
testors."  ^ 

Integration:  "One  of  the  Interesting  things 
that  I  dldnt  see  in  World  War  U  was  Inte- 
gration. There  has  been  a  big  change  Col- 
ored men  fight  side  by  side  with  white  men 
They  definitely  have  proven  themselves  to  be 
good  soldiers." 

"There's  no  holiday  time  In  Vietnam,"  he 
said  regarding  the  visiting  Congressmen. 
And  when  you  went  from  one  place  to  an- 
other they  couVdnt  guarantee  you'd  come 
back." 

He  recalled  one  Incident  in  which  a  truck 
convoy  left  the  alrbase  at  Da  Nang.  which  he 
described  as  a  fortress,  and  traveled  only  5 
mUes  before  the  lead  vehicles  were  blown  up 

The  DAV  leader  said  there  Is  high  regard 
among  U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  for  statements 
of  President  Johnson  on  prosecuUon  of  the 
war  and  his  promise  that  It  wlU  not  become 
another  Korea. 

In  the  meantime,  he  declared.  DAV  wlD 
increase  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  wounded  vet- 
erans whose  number  goes  far  beyond  the 
organization's  2.5  mUllon  members. 

"There  Is  no  better  organization  to  handle 
them  than  the  DAV."  he  said-  "We  know 
what  their  problems  are." 
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Gioley  Introdsces  Ww  on  Hanger  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  XOSTH   CASOUXA 

IN  THB  HOUS8  OF  RKPRISENTATTV1E8 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  CXXDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  HJl.  12152.  a  bUl  estab- 
Uahlng  the  legal  basis  and  authority  for 
a  world  war  on  hunger.  This  Is  a  kind 
of  war  In  which  all  Americans  and  mU- 
llona  of  people  around  the  world  may 
Join  In  common  purpose.  In  view  of  the 
hope  this  legislation  holds  for  hungry 
millions,  and  its  direct  relationship  to 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  arr  Inserting  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricobd.  with  the  con- 
aent  of  the  House,  a  press  statement  I 
laiued  upon  introducing  the  bill  describ- 
ing its  provisions  and  its  purpose.  The 
statement  follows: 

COOLBT    IlfTBODUCKS    WOBLO    WAE    ON 
HUNCXB  Bn.i. 

I^flclAUon  opening  the  way  for  «  world 
w»r  on  hunger.  Uirougb  extension  and  ex- 
p^naloc  oT  America's  food-for-peace  program, 
waa  Introduced  In  the  Houae  today  by  Repre- 
•eataUve  Habolo  D.  Coolct.  of  North  Caro- 
lina, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Cooley  bill  (H.K.  13153)  would  autho- 
rlM: 

1.  Deliberate  use  of  the  great  agricultural 
production  potential  of  the  Dnlt«d  States  to 
help  relieve  hunger  and  malnutrition 
throughout  the  free  world.  Such  relief  no 
longer  would  be  limited  only  to  the  distri- 
bution of  n.S.  eurplus  food  and  fiber. 

3.  Deliberate  employment  of  the  a^ctil- 
tural  cooxmodltlea  exported  under  this  pro- 
gram to  assist  and  encourage  other  countxlee 
In  aolTlng  their  own  food  problem*. 

The  legUlatlon  would  authorize  an  increaae 
of  tl  billion  a  year  OTer  the  next  5  years.  In- 
cluding 1966.  In  the  movement  of  food  and 
fiber  abroad  under  PubUc  Law  460.  the  Food- 
for-Peace  Act. 

Under  PubUc  Law  480  the  United  State* 
haa  been  exporting  about  SI. 6  blUlon  a  year 
of  agricultural  commodlUea.  but  such  shlp- 
Benta  have  been  limited  to  thoae  commodl- 
«••  wjilch  were  officially  declared  to  be  tur- 
plua  under  domestic  farm  programa  de- 
slgBed  to  reduce  the  production  of  varloua 
eropa. 

"In  the  leglalatloa  I  am  offering.'*  ICr. 
Oooi.«T  aaJd.  "In  order  to  undertake  a  world 
war-oQ-hunger.  we  would  not  limit  our  ex- 
port* foe  foreign  ciirrenclea  under  Public 
lAW  480.  or  our  donations  to  relieve  Immedi- 
ate faoolne  and  other  emergency,  to  s\ir- 
pluaaa.  We  would  make  available  under 
theee  authorltle*  any  agricultural  commodity 
which  we  have  In  adequate  aupply  and  which 
>•  needed  tn  the  recipient  covin  triea — and  U 
necessary  our  farmers  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce theee  commodities  deUberately  for  such 
esport  purpoaea. 

"In  order  to  make  thla  changed  emphaato 
poaatble.  the  baaic  provlalon  of  my  bill  U  to 
strike  out  of  Public  Law  480  the  word  sur- 
plua,'  In  conaectlOQ  with  agricultural  com- 
modities. wheBcrar  It  aoeura.  ThU  will  make 
U  poaalble  for  the  Seeretary  of  Agriculture  to 
program  for  eoncesalonal  sale  or  for  dona- 
tion, where  nseeessry.  any  agricultural  com- 
modity grown  In  the  United  States,  whether 
It  la  technically  In  surplus  or  not.  and  to  ad- 
juat  production  of  that  commodity  so  as  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  for  all  purpaeca." 

PubUc  Law  480.  which  expire*  thu  year 
unleas  renewed,  provide*  for  sale  of  U.S.  sxir- 
plu*  food  and  fiber  for  the  loc*l  curreaole* 


of  the  recipient  countrle*.  where  such  sale 
does  not  Interfere  with  eatabllahed  world 
conunerce  or  normal  trade  In  such  commod- 
ities. It  provides  alao  for  sale  of  such  com- 
modltle*  for  dollars  under  long-term  con- 
tracts, for  barter,  and  for  donations  to  relieve 
famine  and  other  emergency. 

"The  objectives  I  propose  in  a  world  war 
on  hunger."  Mr.  Coolit  said,  "do  not  require 
a  new  law  nor  a  new  agency.  They  require 
only  a  change  lj>»empha«la  under  the  existing 
law.  Public  Law  480,  and  Increased  activity 
on  the  part  of  agencies  and  programs  already 
tn  operation. 

"I  am  Immensely  pleased  and  encouraged 
that  the  President.  In  hU  state  of  the  Union 
mea**ge  to  the  Congteea  on  January  12.  so 
eloquenUy  suted  these  obJecUvea  I  have  pro- 
posed. In  these  words: 

"  "This  year  I  propoee  major  new  directions 
In  our  program  of  foreign  aaalstance  to  help 
thoee  countries  who  wiu  help  themselves. 
We  will  conduct  a  worldwide  attack  on  the 
problems  of  hunger  and  dlseaae  and  Ignor- 
ance. We  win  place  the  matchle**  skill  and 
the  reeourcea  of  our  own  great  America  in 
farming  and  In  fertilizers  at  the  service  of 
thoae  countries  committed  to  develop  a  mod- 
em agriculture."  " 
Mr.  CooLXT  declared: 

"Our  humanitarian  Instincts,  the  world 
population  explosion,  and  the  cause  of  peace, 
demand  Imaginative,  sound  and  positive  ac- 
tion at  thla  time.  The  bill  I  have  Introduced 
today  will  be  the  vehicle  for  public  hearings 
before  the  Houae  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
exploring  the  whole  area  of  food  policy,  as  It 
relate*  to  (1)  hunuin  hunger  and  starvation 
now  prevalent  around  the  world.  (2)  to  the 
worsening  outlook  Inherent  In  the  world 
population  explosion,  and  (3)  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  improving  the  agricultural  out- 
put of  thoae  nations  where  human  needs  are 
moat  acute. 

"I  expect  the  Prealdent  at  an  early  date  to 
elaborate  upon  hi*  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, by  sending  to  the  Congress  specific  rec- 
ommendations on  world  food  and  fiber  policy. 
The  President's  suggestions,  when  they  ar- 
rive, will  be  given  first  priority  In  the  con- 
siderations by  our  committee. 

"I  personally  am  convinced  that  our  world 
superiority  In  the  producUon  of  food  and 
fiber  can  be  used  to  encourage  great  masses 
of  himMnlty  Into  peaceful  pursulu.  moving 
them  toward  self  reliance  and  self  sufficiency 
In  the  production  of  food  and  fiber.  This 
should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship 
among  free  nations.  Moreover,  as  I  have  said 
on  many  occaalons,  I  am  convinced  that  In 
the  end  bread  will  be  more  Important  than 
bulleu  In  bringing  peace  to  the  world." 

Mr.  CooLCT  said  the  new  emphasis  upon 
world  food  and  fiber  policy  he  envisions 
through  the  bUl  Introduced  today  not  only 
would  aid  the  reclplenU  of  our  food  and 
fiber  but  alao  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  people  of  the 
United  State*. 

"I  am  not  propoalng,"  he  said,  "that  we 
remove  forthwith  the  restraints  upon  farm 
production  now  operating  through  voluntary 
farm  programs.  If  we  did  this,  we  might 
again  find  ourselves  burled  In  surpluses. 
Neither  do  I  suppose  that  the  United  States 
can  feed  everyone  who  Is  hungry  around  the 
world.  But  our  fanners  have  mastered  the 
art*  of  abundance  and  they  can  produce 
food  and  fiber,  beyond  otir  own  needs,  that 
can  build  the  physical  strength  and  morale 
of  the  populatloM  In  many  coxmtrle*  where 
theee  people  work  In  the  direction  of  self- 
sufficiency  In  agriculture. 

"The  United  Mates  would  expect  to  receive 
••  great  a  return  from  Its  augmented  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  oommodltle*  as  Is  rea- 
sonable and  possible  under  the  drcum- 
KsnoM  of  each  particular  ootmtry. 

"Food  would  be  donated,  where  necessary 
If  the  country  could  pay  f or  aU  or  part  of 


our  exiMrts  in  its  local  currency.  It  would 
be  expected  to  do  so.  When  Its  economy 
reached  a  level  where  It  could  pay  In  long- 
term  dollar  credits  this  would  take  the  place 
of  all  or  part  of  the  local  currency  pay- 
ments. Prom  that  It  Is  to  be  hoped  the 
coxintry  would  develop  Into  a  commercial 
Importer,  as  many  of  the  countries  which 
have  received  help  under  PubUc  Law  480 
have  done. 

"I  expect  this  new  emphasis  I  propoee  In 
the  bill  I  have  introduced  to  bring  ultimate- 
ly a  substantial  expansion  of  the  production 
of  America's  farms,  lessening  the  need  for 
programs  to  repress  production.  Our  farm- 
ers would  be  the  key  to  the  whole  program 
I  envision.  I  would  hope  that  this  new 
program  wouJd  keep  millions  of  acres  In 
production  and  employ  on  our  farms  many 
thousands  of  people  who  would  be  dislocated 
and  crowded  into  o>ir  cities  If  we  proceed 
with  further  restrictions  upon  agricultural 
output. 

"I  can  see  that  this  new  emphasis  will'' 
develop  for  the  United  States  broad  com- 
mercial markets  around  the  world  for  our 
food  and  fiber  In  the  years  ahead.  More- 
over, It  has  been  demonstrated  that  thoee 
countries  which  have  developed  their  agri- 
culture to  the  highest  degree  are  the  best 
customers  abroad  of  U.S.  agriculture  and 
Indxistry." 


National  Police  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BILLIE  S.  FARNUM    * 

or    MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  FARNUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  office  of  the  city  clerk,  city 
of  Livonia.  Mich.,  relative  to  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Ldvonla.  urging  the  establishment  of  a 
National   Police  Academy. 

Omcx  or  thx  Crrr  Clrk. 
Livonia.  Mich.,  Deotmber  27.  1965. 
Hon.  Bn.i.ix  8.  FASNnic, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Mm.  Fasnom:  The  undersigned.  Ad- 
dison W.  Bacon,  city  clerk  of  the  city  of 
Livonia,  does  hereby  certify  that  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Li- 
vonia, held  on  December  15.  1966.  at  33001 
Five  Mile  Road.  Uvonla  Mich.,  at  which  Ume 
and  place  the  following  members  of  the 
council  were  present:  Rudolph  R.  Klelnert. 
Peter  A.  Ventura.  Edward  H.  McNamara.  John 
F.  Dooley,  Bdward  G.  Mllligan.  Charles  J. 
Pinto,  and  Jame*  R.  McCann;  absent:  none: 
the  following  resolution  was  duly  made  and 
adopted: 

"aaaoLtmoM  laoT-ss 
"Resolved.  That  the  council  does  hereby 
request  thst  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
consider  the  establlshmant  of  a  National  Pol- 
ice Academy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  profes- 
sional Instruction  and  training  to  State  and 
local  police  enforcement  officers  on  a  tuition 
basis  so  as  to  increase  the  effecUveness  of  pol- 
ice enforcement,  the  uniformity  of  same,  all 
of  which  will  tend  to  Improve  the  image  of 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
country;  and  the  city  clerk  U  hereby  re- 
quested to  forward  a  cerUfled  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  U.S.  Senators  Philip  A.  Hajit 
and  Patwck  V.  M^amaba.  to  VB.  Congress- 
man Bnxa  S.  VAJhru.  and  to  US.  Attorney 
General  Ntohalo*  Kataenbach." 
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The  President  declared  the  resoluUon 
adopted. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  has 
hereunto  affixed  his  signature  on  this  30th 
day  of  December,  A.D.  1965. 

Addison  W.  Bacon,  City  Clerk. 


A  Great  Society  or  a  Good  Society? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Catholic  layman,  Mr.  L.  Brent  Bozell, 
writing  in  the  January  23  issue  of  "Our 
Sunday  Visitor."  the  National  Catholic 
Ecumenical  Weekly,  published  in  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va.,  has  drawn  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  so-called  Great 
Society  and  what  Mr.  Bozell  calls  the 
Good  Society.  He  also  tells  of  the  ar- 
rival of  what  some  philosophers  hail  as 
the  "post-Christian  era." 

While  I  am  not  of  Mr.  Bozell's  church. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  him  for  his  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  the  trend  our  Gov- 
ernment has  been  taking  In  recent  years, 
and  I  Join  him  in  calling  for  a  return  to 
moral  and  ethical  values — from  which 
we  have  digressed  so  far — which  were 
the  guidelines  of  those  who  drew  up  our 
Federal  Constitution. 
Mr.  Bozell's  article  follows: 
Good  Socarrr:  The  Post-Christian  EiiA 
It  Is  said — how  truly.  I  have  no  idea — that 
many  persons  cast  their  presldenUal  ballots 
In  1960  primarily  with  i.  view  to  assuring  to 
Catholics  the  status  of  "first-class"  citizens. 
If  that  designation  Implies  that  a  CathoUc's 
Influence  on  the  American  political  order 
was  thenceforth  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  citizen,  there  are  some  signs  that  the 
ambition  has  been  realized.  The  late  Presi- 
dent, whose  stature  In  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen seems  to  increase  with  each  day  since 
his  assassination,  was  a  Catholic;  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  a  Catholic; 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  Is  a  Catho- 
lic; recently  the  Incumbent  President  met  In 
New  York  with  the  Roman  pontiff  on  terms  of 
mutual  respect,  even  reverence. 

These  developments  have  not,  however, 
brought  much  satisfaction  to  me;  and  I 
question  whether  they  are  really  a  relevant 
measure  of  political  influence.  I  think  a 
meaningful  inquiry  Into  a  man's,  or  in  this 
case,  a  group's,  "Influence"  on  society  would 
have  to  proceed  along  these  lines:  To  what 
extent  is  the  group's  understanding  of  what 
the  civil  order  should  be  and  do  (a)  actually 
reflected  in  the  day-to-day  life  of  the  society, 
or  at  least  (b)  acknowledged  as  the  ideal  and 
goal  toward  which  the  society  purposlvely 
aspires?  By  this  test,  contemporary  Ameri- 
can society  Is  frightfully  un-CathoUc;  in- 
deed.  Is  anU-Cathollc  In  its  bottom-most 
dimensions — and  Is  becoming  more  so  every 
day.  So  far  have  things  gone  thst  the  de- 
mise of  Christian  order  has  Jjecome  In  our 
time  an  occasion  for  public  celebration:  by 
philosophers,  who  hall  the  arrival  of  a  "post- 
Christian  era":  and  implicitly  by  politicians, 
who  agitate  the  Great  Society. 

ALABMINO  'TENDENCIES 

The  last  think  I  mean  to  suggest  by  this 
Is  that  President  Johnson  and  his  supporters 
arei  morally  censurable,  in  some  sense  In 
which    hi*    political     opponents    are    not. 


President  Johnson  is  a  man  of  his  age.  and 
while  the  Johnson  administration  has  fur- 
nished a  rhetoric  and  certain  dogmatic  over- 
tones that  were  unknown  to  Its  predecessors, 
these  are  not  e'mphases  that  a  slightly  post-' 
dated  Elsenhower  admlnlstraUon  would  And 
uncongenial. 

Nor  does  the  Indictment  Imply  a  moral 
Judgment  against  the  concrete  political  pro- 
grams associated  with  the  Great  Society 

medicare,  the  an ti poverty  war,  and  so  on. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  alarming  tendencies 
of  our  time,  aU  too  frequently  Indulged  by 
exponents  of  the  Great  Society,  is  to  make 
political  disagreements  the  besis  of  a  moral 
sentence — to  remove  political  Issues,  as  Prof. 
Gerhurt  Nlemeyer  of  Notre  Dame  has  put 
It.  "from  the  realm  of  prudence  to  that  of 
righteousness."  It  Is  not  a  pracUce  that 
critics  of  the  Great  Society  shovild  Imitate. 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  Great  Society  U 
Its  vision — its  own  understanding,  as  con- 
trasted with  Christianity's,  of  what  the  clvU 
order  should  be  and  do.  But  note  that  this 
vision  is  more  a  matter  of  tendency  than  of 
doctrine.  It  Is  revealed  partly  by  the  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  which  the  Great  Society 
either  explicitly  fosters  or  Implicitly  con- 
dones, and  partly  by  its  recognlssable  indif- 
ference to  the  sujjerior  claims  of  another  set 
of  attitudes  and  behavlcff.  It  emerges  from 
such  minutiae  as  that  when  political  slogans 
were  being  thought  up  for  commimlcatlng 
the  vision — and  to  be  fair  let  us  remember 
that  slogans  are  devised  lees  to  please  the 
sellers  th&n  the  buyers — the  phrase  that 
found  favor  was  the  "Great  Society,"  not  the 
"GoOd   Society." 

There  Is  much  traditional  wisdom  re- 
garding the  configurations  of  the  Good  So- 
ciety, which  for  Catholics  is  another  name 
for  the  Christian  order.  To  recall  a  few  of 
these,  and  to  view  in  their  light  some  of  the 
values  and  practices  that  flourish  In  o\ix 
country  today,  may  be  a  useful  way  of  grasp- 
ing the  tendency  of  the  Great  Society. 

1.  The  good  society,  above  all  else,  is  God- 
oriented.  Its  Institutions,  its  public  life.  Its 
norms  few  private  behavior — all  are  Illumi- 
nated by  the  divine  order,  and  subordinated 
to  Its  requirements.  No  serious  commentator 
would  dream  of  describing  modem  American 
society  In  this  fashion,  either  as  It  is,  or  as 
Its  present  leaders  are  iirglng  it  to  become. 
The  ascendancy  of  the  secular  city  Is  every- 
where acknowledged,  regretfully  by  a  few, 
but  triumphantly  by  many,  not  excluding. 
Incidentally,  some  of  the  most  Influential 
Catholic  Intellectuals.  —  _ 

2.  The  good  society  facilitates  personal 
virtue.  Government  itself  will  act  sparingly 
in  this  area,  but  there  are  matters  in  which 
It  can  help  other  Institutions  foster  condi- 
tions conducive  to  virtue.  It  will  find  ways, 
for  Instance,  to  clear  the  society's  news- 
stands and  movie  houses  of  virulent  ob- 
scenity, and  If  its  highest  Court  is  unable  to 
distinguish  between  commercial  prurience 
and  the  legitimate  demands  of  freedom.  Its 
political  branches  will  not  supinely  IndiUge 
the  outrage. 

3.  The  good  society  honors  and  fosters  the 
family  as  the  keystone  of  the  social  order. 
Here  again  Its  public  authorities  will  recog- 
nize some  responsibilities.  They  will  not 
treat  marriage  as  a  contract  less  momentous 
than  an  agreement  to  buy  a  car.  And 
another  example:  they  will  take  care  lest 
schools  and  welfare  programs  iisurp  family 
functions,  *nd  In  so  doing  dissolve  those 
natural  bonds  of  obligation  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  Integrity  of  the  family. 

4.  It  promotes  Christian  education.  A 
society  that  enforces  a  compulsory  school 
system  (and  tends  to  worship  at  Its  altar), 
and  at  the  same  time  systematically  excludes 
God  and  His  Truth  from  the  classroom — such 
a  society  may  become  "great"  In  a  futUe, 
pagan  sense;   but  It  can  never  be  good. 

5.  The  good  society  Insists  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  limited  state.    Legitimate  politl- 
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cal  power  Is  not  sovereign;  like  any  other 
aspect  of  the  temporal  order,  it  is  answer- 
able to  the  quite  numerous  constraints  of 
the  moral  law.  I  do  not  recall  when  an 
authorltaUve  spokesman  for  the  Great 
Society  has  patised  to  make  the  point  that 
there  are  some  things  that  Government,"  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  can  never  do. 

ENGINE   or   CONSOUDATION 

«.  The  good  society  rigorously  enforces  the 
prlnclpliB  of  subsidiary.  It  will  not  tdlerate 
a  higher  level  of  government  doing  what  a 
lower  level,  or  private  Institutions,  can  do  as 
well  or  better.  The  Great  Society,  by  con- 
trast. Is  an  engine  of  consolidation.  Far 
from  recognizing  the  self-aggrandizing  tend- 
encies of  power — far  from  seeking  to  diffuse 
power,  and  to  maintain  effective  barriers 
against  its  accumiilatlon — the  Great  Society 
has  become  synonymous  with  the  idea  that 
no  "problem"  Is  too  Insignificant  to  be  de- 
nied the  attention  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and.  should  the  White  House  deem  the 
moment  ripe  for  intervention,  its  minlstra-\ 
tions. 

7.  The  good  society  seeks  to  maximize  per- 
sonal freedom.  While  it  does  not  accord 
absolute  value  to  freedom,  the  good  society 
is  concerned  lest  the  various  expressions  of 

individual  freedom  be  stifled  by  collectives 

by  bigness.  The  proponents  of  the  Great 
Society  have  so  far  displayed  little  Interest 
in  restraining  the  suffocating  embrace  of 
big  business,  big  labor,  big  education,  big 
science,  to  say  nothing  further  of  big  Govern- 
ment. 

8.  The  good  society  promotes,  insofar  as  Is 
practicable,  authentic  self-government.  It 
will  therefore  respect  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
letter,  of  the  constitutional  forms  through 
which  the  society  has  chosen  to  register  an 
authentic  expression  of  the  ptpople's  will.  It 
deplores  that  parody  of  self-government  that 
relies  upon  "consensuses"  which  are  pro- 
claimed from  above,  and  to  which  the  |>eople, 
following  the  proclamation,  are  asked  to  con- 
form. » 

9.  It  respects  the  principle  of  hierarchy, 
alike  In  the  political  and  social  orders.  While 
the  good  society  abhors  hierarchical  struc- 
tiu^s  founded  on  false  distinctions,  such  as 
race,  it  knows  that  no  society  based  on  doc- 
trinaire equalltarlanlsm  can  support  a  civili- 
zation, or  do  Justice  to  the  manifold  and 
marvelous  inequalities  Inherent'  In  the  hu- 
man condition. 

10.  The  good  society  enjoys  civil  peace.     It 
can  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  disorder — 
the  usual  depredations  by  criminal  types,  an 
occasional  riot,  a  disruptive  "demonstration."     ' 
But  when  disorder  has  become  characteristic 

of  the  society,  when  the  streets  of  its  cities, 
even  Its  country  lanes,  can  no  longer  be 
passed  safely  In  the  night.  It  has  lapsed  Into 
a  neobarbarlsm  which  is  far  more  ominous 
for  having  emerged  at  an  advanced  rather 
than  at  an  early  stage  of  civilization.  The 
custodians  of  the  Great  Society  are  by  no 
means  insensitive  to  the  problem;  but  the 
problem  reflects  a  core  sickness  which  the 
Great  Society's  qecular  prenvlses  appear  to 
have  placed  beyond  the  possibility  oi  diag- 
nosis and  cure. 

TBCHNOLOCT'S  PM80NXB 

11.  Just  as  the  good  society  subordinates 
man's  concerns  to  those  of  God.  Just  so  It 
subordinates  the  artifacts  of  man  to  man. 
Technology,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  the 
servant  of  man.  Yet  In  our  time  It  Is  Com- 
monplace (though  no  less  true'  few  that) 
that  man  has  become  the  servant  of  tech- 
nology. And  the  Great  Society's  responae 
Is  to  breed  more  and  better  technicians. 
For  the  Great  Society  is  also  technology's 
prisoner,  in  spite  of  all  its  pretensions;  and 
It  may  well  be  remembered  by  history  as  the 
society  that  could  think  of  no  better  exc»ise 
for  spending  (20  billion  to  go  to  the  moon 
than  that  It  knew  how. 
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12.  The  good  society  does  not  presume. 
And  so  Its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  common 
good  are  always  conducted  with  an  eye  to 
the  limitations  of  the  human  condition. 
The  good  society  is  concerned  with  reducing 
poverty  and  disease  and  ignorance  and  ugli- 
ness and  unhapplness.  But  It  does  not  hold 
forth  the  proepect  of  "eliminating"  such 
conditions  from  the  human  experience;  it 
does  not  offer  Itself  as  an  antidote  to  the 
Pall.  Prof.  Nils  Brodln  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  written  of  the  student 
agitators  on  the  Berkeley  campus:  "these 
young  rebels  have  sought  to  •  •  •  replace 
their  cognition  of  the  transcendence  of  God 
with  a  kind  of  Immanence  of  meliorism  In- 
herent In  man.  This,  the  perfectablllty  of 
man.  Is  the  cardinal  error  In  their  premise 
and  constitutes  the  essentially  anti-Chrls- 
tlan  propensity  of  their  message."  But  If 
the  studenu  understand  themselves  to  be 
"rebellLng"  on  these  grounds.  I  cannot  im- 
agine why,  or  against  whom.  For  anyone 
who  has  listened  attentively  to  the  high 
priests  of  the  Great  Society  will  have  recog- 
nized precisely  this  "propensity"  In  their 
message,  and  wlU  thus  have  learned  why 
c(»temporary  philosophers  can  speak  as  con- 
fidently as  they  do  of  a  "post-Chrlstlan  era." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

aw  Rxss 

Df  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav^  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texaa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka  In 
the  RxcoRS,  I  wish  to  include  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  for  Monday,  jahuary  17,  written 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Turner. 

TeagTie.  Tex.,  has  little  more  than 
2,500  population  but  la  the  largest  town 
In  Freestone  County.  It  Is  stories  of  this 
type  which  do  not  reach  the  headlines 
of  the  large  papers  as  a  general  rule,  but 
a  story  which  needs  to  be  read  by  more 
people  than  just  the  people  of  Teague. 

Mickey  Bumlm  Is  a  scholar  and  an 
athlete,  and  as  a  result  of  popular  vote 
of  his  classmates,  is  their  leader. 
Nkbo  Hcaos  SBjnoa  Ct.Aas  at  Tkactts  High 

SCROOL 

(By  Tboma«  E.  Turner) 

Tkacttx,  Ttx. — The  president  of  the  senior 
class  at  Teague  High  School  U  a  smart  young 
man.  naturally.     An   honor-roll  student. 

He's  a  good  athlete,  naturally.  Quarter- 
back of  the  team  untU  be  dlaclocated  a 
shoulder. 

He's  quiet,  but  articulate,  naturally.  Even 
If  he  Is  probably  the  youngest  member  of 
his  class.  — 

He's  mckey  Bumlm.  17  years  old  as  of 
^*dom^»y.  January  19.  He's  a  Negro,  which 
U  cartalnly  out  of  the  ordinary  around 
Tteague  High  School. 

Teague  Is  a  blackland  town  with  a  strong 
Old  South  flavor.  With  slightly  more  than 
a.800  citizens  It  Is  the  largest  town  In  Free- 
stone County.  Just  west  of  the  Trinity 
RlT«r,  It's  a  fringe  of  central  east  Texas. 

It  started  Integration  last  September  by 
transferring  the  whole  senior  class  of  the 
Negro  high  school.  Bookef  T.  Washington  to 
teadltlonally  all-white  Teague  High  School. 
One  of  the  30  Negro  students  who  made  the 
hlstorlo  moT*  was  xe-ye*r-old  Mickey 
Bumlm. 


The  flrtt  week  of  school  at  Teague  High 
School  all  the  seniors  met  to  elect  a  presi- 
dent. There  were  about  four  candidates 
nominated,  including  some  of  the  city's  most 
popular  and  well-to-do  white  youths. 
Mickey  Bumlm  was  surprised  when  he  was 
nominated.    The  senior  class  has  75  members. 

"I  was  certainly  more  surprised  when  I  was 
elected."  he  recalls  solemnly.  "I  could 
hardly  have  been  more  surprised  by  anyy 
thing." 

While  the  first  integration  moves  have  gone 
very  smoothly  in  T^gue  It  must  have  Jarred 
some  of  the  community  when  the  news  of 
Bllckey's  election  was  spread.  If  so.  It  never 
caused  any  trouble. 

Says  Mickey,  "Everybody  haa  been  Just 
wonderful.  Th?y  have  treated  me  as  nice 
as  can  be.  No  trouble  of  any  kind.  I  could 
not  have  been  better  treated." 

He  attributed  much  of  that  happy  situa- 
tion to  football.  Since  the  entire  Negro 
senior  class  was  moved  to  Teague  High 
School,  many  football  players  were  Involved. 
At  times  the  Teague  High  School  Uons  had 
nine  Negro  players  on  the  field  at  once. 

The  quarterback,  through  the  first  five 
games,  was  Mickey.  He  was  Injiured  In  the 
sixth  game,  against  Marlln,  and  was  out  for 
the  remainder  of  the  schedule. 

His  father.  Arzo  Burnlm.  was  head  b.isket- 
ball  coach  and  a  football  assistant  coach  at 
Booker  T.  Washington  when  the  Integration 
move  was  made.  He  now  is  an  assistant  foot- 
baU  coach  at  Teague  High  School  and  lU 
first  full-time  Negro  teacher.  Mrs.  Burnlm  U 
also  a  teacher.  They  have  a  daughter  In 
Junior  high  and  one  In  elementary  school. 

Mickey  is  an  honor  student  in  economics. 
He  plaxis  to  attend  Stephen  P.  Austin  State 
College  at  Nacogdoches  and  major  m  Inter- 
national economics.  He'd  like  a  governmen- 
tal career  In  that  field. 

BUI  Hancock.  Teague  High  School  princi- 
pal, says,  "Mickey  Is  certainly  one  of  our  best 
students.  He  has  been  completely  accepted 
as  such,  with  no  extra  problem." 

It's  a  story  not  known  outside  of  Teague. 
It  Isnt  the  kind  that  spawns  headlines  these 
days. 


Social  Security  taxes  on  a  quarterly  basis 
rather  than  annually  as  at  present,  which 
would  thus  provide  an  Immediate  In- 
crease in  revenue  and  make  the  fiscal 
picture  temporarily  appear  brighter. 
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AdministratioB  Doing  Masterful  Job  With- 
koldins  Information  From  the  Americui 
People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $12  billion  for 
emergency  financing  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam is  evidence  that  the  administration 
is  doing  a  masterful  Job  of  figure  juggling 
in  witliholdlng  information  from  the 
American  people. 

The  request  for  these  essential,  ur- 
gently needed  funds  was  deliberately  de- 
layed until  all  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams had  been  fully  funded  in  the  last 
sessloa  Now  we  are  handed  the  bill  for 
our  defense  efforts,  knowing  It  cannot 
be  reduced. 

The  President's  request  for  a  speed-up 
in  tax  collections  in  this  election  year  is 
another  example  of  his  figure  juggling. 
Corporate  and  personal  income  tax  col- 
lections would  be  accelerated,  self-em- 
ployed individuals  would  be  asked  to  pay 


I  As  the  Twig  Is  Bent 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

I  OP    rVOUXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read 
with  much  interest  an  article.  "As  the 
Twig  Is  Bent,"  by  Col.  Harry  C.  Archer, 
U.S.  Army,  which  appears  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  magazine.  Together, 
and  I  feel  that  it  will  prove  equally  in- 
teresting to  my  colleagues.  I  submit  for 
reprinting  in  the  Congressional  Record 
Colonel  Archer's  article,  which  follows: 
As  THE  Twig  Is  Bent 
(By  Harry  C.  Archer,  colonel,  U.S.  Army) 
Strange  names  once  again  are  spreading 
across  American  headlines  and  creeping  Into 
the  American  vocabulary:  Da  NanMKletcong, 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail.  TH^^  are  fa- 
miliar because  tens  of  thousands  of  our  sol- 
diers, airmen,  and  Marines  are  pouring  into 
beleagured  Vietnam.  The  buildup  of  com- 
bat forces  there  has  brought  Increased  draft 
calls  and  may  lead  to  the  mobUlzation  of 
Reserve  and  National  Guard  unlU. 

The  demands  of  national  security  made 
upon  the  young  men  of  our  Nation  are  of 
obvious  and  direct  concern  to  parents,  clergy- 
men, civic  leaders — Indeed  to  all  Americans. 
The  first  thought,  of  course,  Is  for  the 
physical  safety  and  well-being  of  these  lads. 
No  less  important  is  the  concern  over  the  ef- 
fects of  military  service  upon  their  moral 
fiber.  Will  they  be  coarsened  and  corrupted? 
Or  will  they  emerge  as  self-relUnt,  better 
citizens? 

As  a  soldier,  a  Regular  Army  officer.  I  have 
my  own  views.  To  illustrate,  let  me  present 
an   imagined   but   not   imbellevable  case: 

The  young  soldier  was  not  particularly 
drunk  when  he  left  the  cafe.  Just  happy. 
He  had  had  only  a  few  beers.  The  girl  loung- 
ing outside  strolled  up  to  him  and  struck 
a  provocative  pose.  They  chatted  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then,  with  a  shrug,  the  boy 
nodded  and  together  they  set  off  down  the 
dimly  lit  street.  Ten  minutes  later  he  was 
dead.  They  had  not  meant  to  kill  him.  Just 
rob  him.  But  there  had  been  a  scuflle',  and 
now  the  soldier  was  very,  very  dead,  lying 
in  a  foul-smelling  alley  thousands  of  mUes 
from  home  and  family. 

Would  such  an  Incident  have  happened  If 
the  boy  had  not  been  drafted  Into  military 
service?  Of  course  that  particular  Incident 
would  not  have  occurred,  but  what  about  one 
like  It?  Would  he  have  been  as  likely  to 
drift  off  In  an  alcoholic  haze  with  some  other 
such  girl?  Was  there,  perhaps,  some  flaw  in 
hU  character  from  earlier  days,  or  did  the 
Army  cause  him  to  follow  this  path? 

After  all.  everyone  who  has  read  "Prom 
Here  to  Eternity,"  knows  what  the  military 
services  are  like — sex-crazed,  hard-drinking, 
profane,  and  completely  controlled  by  sadis- 
tic sergeants  and  Incompetent  oOicers.  Such 
an  environment  is  bound  to  corrupt. 

Balderdash.  Let  me  lay  it  on  the  line  for 
you,  parents  of  America.  With  but  a  few 
exceptions,  the  boy  coming  out  of  the  mili- 
tary la  the  same  basic  product  that  you 
created.     So  you  want  a  good,  clean  kid  to 


come  home  from  the  Army?    It  Is  easy.    Just 
put  a  good,  clean  kid  into  the  Army. 

I  am  not  being  flippant.  I  have  been  in  the 
Army  more  than  20  years,  and  I  have  seen 
the  American  serviceman  at  work  and  at  play 
in  the  United  States  and  in  nearly  30  torelgn 
lands.  Some  of  them  started  using  narcotics 
whUe  others  started  building  an  orphanage. 
One  man  dealt  In  stolen  black-market  goods, 
and  the  Army  dealt  him  a  dishonorable  dis- 
charge. Another  from  the  same  platoon  at- 
tended night  school,  receiving  a  high  school 
diploma  with   his  honorable  discharge. 

What  made  the  difference?  They  were  in 
the  same  army.  Could  the  difference  lie  In 
the  moral  training  they  received  before  they 
came  into  the  service?  If  it  were  not  so  trite, 
I  would  answer  my  own  question  with  that 
old  chestnut  about  "As  the  twig  Is  bent." 
On  second  thought,  I'll  say  It  anyway.  As 
the  twig  Is  bent,  so  grows  the  tree,  and  you 
had  better  believe  It. 

FOtni    KET    FACTOIB 

In  the  military,  there  appear  to  be  four 
main  factors  that  determine  whether  a  twig 
will  bend  or  grow  stj-alght — factors  that  de- 
termine how  each  young  man  will  respond  to 
the  challengee  of  mUitary  life.  It  shovild 
come  as  no  surprise  that  all  four  are  directly 
connected  with  the  home  and  community 
from  which  he  came.  The  things  which 
shape  a  lad's  early  life  also  tend  to  shape  his 
career  In  uniform. 

Here  are  the  four  tax^Uxa: 
Religion :  The  truly  devout  soldier  1b  rarely 
In  trouble.  Even  those  who  have  relaxed 
somewhat  In  their  church  attendance  are 
good  risks  if  they  have  a  background  of  sound 
Christian  or  Jewish  training.  Respect  for 
the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  taught  by  the 
rellgloiw  faiths,  is  the  firmest  foundation 
upon  which  to  buUd  a  good  soldier  and  a 
good  citizen.  The  boys  who  take  part  in 
chiirch  activities  and  who  have  learned  to 
seek  their  chaplain's  guidance  seldom  see 
the  Inside  of  a  military  police  station. 

PamUy:  The  products  of  unhappy  or  broken 
homes  have  some  tendency  to  have  unhappy, 
broken  military  careers.  I  do  not  mean  that 
euoh  a  boy  is  an  odds-on  favorite  to  be  a 
troublemaker.  The  vast  majority  of  all  sol- 
dl^s  serve  honorably  and  well.  Only  a  small 
handful  are  given  dishonorable  discharges. 
I  simply  mean  that  a  boy  who  grew  up  with 
the  love  and  guidance  of  two  weU-adJusted 
parents  has  a  better  chance  of  a  satisfying 
career. 

Education:  The  better  the  education,  the 
better  the  soldier.  There  Is  a  direct,  almost 
invariable,  connection.  The  reasons  are 
easily  understood. 

First,  the  well-educated  soldier  Is  assigned 
to  better,  more  Interesting  duties.  Often  he 
Is  selected  to  attend  highly  technical  schools 
which  not  only  qualify  him  for  promotion 
and  better  assignments  but  also  prepare  him 
for  good  Jobs  In  civilian  life.  The  educated 
soldier  knows  that  receiving  such  oppor- 
tunities depends  In  part  upon  his  personal 
conduct. 


more  likely  to  be  a  good  aoldler.  If  they  are 
engaged,  this  Infiuenoe  is  even  stronger.  A 
picture  In  the  wallet,  letters  ending  with 
UtUe  X's  and  O's — these  are  forces  which 
never  should  be  xmderestlmated.  The  boy 
who  wants  a  parttctUar  girl  to  be  proud  of 
him  knows  she  will  not  be  proud  If  his  serv- 
ice is  dishonorable.  The  lad  In  love  Is  more 
apt  to  be  econwny  minded.  Hr  saves  his 
money  for  their  future  home,  for  gifts,  or  to 
squire  the  girl  around  when  he  returns  home 
on  leave.  Such  a  soldier  wlU  spend  less 
money,  hence  less  time,  in  the  cabarets  that 
frequenUy  cluster  about  military  Installa- 
tions. 

The  letters  from  this  all-Important  girl 
are  a  factor  in  themselves.  If  they  are  af- 
fectionate and  chatty,  speaking  of  familiar 
places  and  people,  they  are  a  strong  link  with 
all  the  more  wholesome,  desirable  things  In 
his  life. 

This  matter  of  love  Is  a  double-edged  sword 
however.  If  the  girl  spurns  him  or  turns  to 
another,  strange  forces  are  sometimes  loos- 
ened. While  one  boy  might  sit  In  his  bar- 
racks to  brood  over  his  fate,  another  may 
embark  upon  a  wave  of  rashness,  turning  to 
the  consolation  of  alcohol  or  the  arms  of 
some  other,  too  readily  available  girl 
Which  course  he  follows  U  determined  by 
the  other  factors  of  rellgloxis  training,  home- 
life,  and  education. 

Note  that  I  have  not  mentioned  such 
things  as  the  soldier's  race,  social,  or  eco- 
nomic position,  his  naUonal  origin,  or  rural 
versus  urban  background.  Perhaps  statisti- 
cal study  would  reveal  that  some  of  these 
are  Important,  but  In  my  experience  they 
are  not.  Give  me  a  religious,  educated  boy 
from  a  happy  home  with  a  wholesome  girl 
In  his  heart,  and  I  have  a  good  soldier  I 
do  not  care  If  he  Is  black,  white,  or  purple 
rich  or  poor;  he  wiU  serve  honorably  and 
well  and  will  return  to  his  community  as  a 
good  man  and  a  good  citizen. 
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Second,  the  better  schooled  soldier  has  a 
clearer  imderstandlng  of  why  he  is  In  the 
Army,  why  there  must  be  a  draft.  If  he  Is 
stationed  in  Europe,  for  example,  he  has 
some  knowledge  of  American  foreign  poUcy 
and  of  why  our  Government  believes  that 
U.S.  forces  must  be  maintained  there.  Know- 
ing these  things,  he  has  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  accomplishment  that  U  not  fully  shared 
by  his  less  fortunate  fellows. 

Last,  he  tends  to  associate  with  other 
well-educated  soldiers.  As  a  group,  they  are 
the  ones  most  frequenUy  seen  in  the  poet 
library,  the  chapel,  the  education  center,  and 
the  craft  shop — and  more  rarely  seen  in  the 
nightclubs  and  bars  that  spawn  disciplinary 
problems. 

The  Girl  Friend:  If  a  boy  haa  won  ttie 
love  or  affection  of  a  girl  back  home,  he  Is 


FEAR  OF  CORBDPT  INrLtrENCEB 

Why  do  so  many  people  fear  the  effects  of 
mUltary  service  on  their  sons  or  relatives? 
To  my  mind,  the  reasons  are  clear.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  the  newspaper  head- 
lines: "Soldier  Rapes  Teenager";  "Five  Ma- 
rines Killed  In  100-M.PJl.  PoUce  Chase" 
How  often  do  you  see  headlines  blaring 
"Salesman  Robs  Bank"  or  "Busdrlver  Slays 
Rival"?  Rarely.  And  It  Is  not  because  all 
salesmen  and  all  busdrlvers  are  above 
reproach. 

Exceptions  are  made,  of  course,  when  a 
civilian's  crime  is  completely  Inconsistent 
with  his  occupaUon:  "Choir  Director  Arrest- 
ed in  Opium  Den"  or  "Bank  President 
Charged  With  ShopllftUig."  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever. clvU  occupations  are  not  headlined 

Why  the  difference?  I  beUeve  It  Is  because 
of  the  uniform.  It  provides  a  visible  Iden- 
tity found  In  few  other  occupations.  Police- 
men also  wear  uniforms,  and  I  can  weU  pic- 
ture a  headline  proclaiming.  "Policeman 
Slays  WUe,"  but  I  cannot  Imagine  one  an- 
nouhclng,  "Grocer  Killed  In  Three-Car  Acci- 
dent." In  short,  I  believe  the  headlines  give 
a  grossly  distorted  picture  of  the  service- 
man's standard  of  conduct. 

There  Is  a  second,  more  concrete  reason 
for  parents  to  fear  the  corrupting  influence 
of  military  life.  After  all,  Jimmy  did  not 
smoke  or  use  swear  words  before  he  went  into 
the  Army,  and  now  he  does  bottj.-  Proof  posi- 
tive. WeU,  what  would  have  happened  to 
Jimmy  if,  instead  of  entering  the  Army,  he  ' 
had  left  home  for  the  first  time  to  attend 
■ome  large  university  or  to  work  for  a  con- 
struction company?  Would  he  then  have 
been  less  likely  to  smoke  and  say  dammit? 
No  matter  where  he  goes,  a  lad  will  pick  up 
superficial  signs  of  toughness  when  he  goes 
out  Into  the  world  of  men.  I  do  not  believe 
military  life  U  any  worse  »  any  better  In 
this  regard  than  a  thousand  other  occupa- 
tions. _  *^ 


OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  IflLrTAST 

It  may  appear  that  I  wish  to  absolve  the 
mUltary  services  of  any  responalbUlty  for 
the  conduct  of  our  cltlzen-soldlers.  That  Is 
not  my  desire  nor  Is  it  the  desire  of  any 
ofBcer  I  know.  The  service  branches  have  a 
deep  feeUng  of  obligation  to  do  their  share 
in  preserving  and  further  developing  the 
moral  stamina  of  their  men.  The  reasons  are 
both  Idealistic  and  practical. 

On  the  Idealistic  side,  we  in  the  services  do 
not  regard  ourselves  as  being  basicaUy  sepa- 
rate or  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Ameri- 
can community.  As  children,  we,  too,  played 
marbles,  went  fishing,  came  home  vrith 
bloody  noses,  and  loved  the  smell  of  burning 
leaves.  PutUng  on  a  uniform  did  not  mean 
that  we  suddenly  became  indifferent  to  all 
but  the  military  aspects  of  American  life 
We  are  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers,  and  we 
feel  civic  as  well  as  military  obligations. 

To  insure  the  protection  of  otir  NaUon 
the  President  and  the  Congress  have  found 
it  neoeasary  to  entrust  a  large  number  of 
American  youth  Into  our  hands.  We  would 
be  betraying  that  trust  U  we  were  Indifferent 
to  the  moral,  splrltu^,  and  civic  develop- 
ment of  these  young  men.  A  great  deal  of 
time  and  effect  goes  Into  meeting  those  <*U. 
gatlons.       ( 

Practical  considerations  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Prom  a  purely  military  stand- 
point, we  want  men  of  strong  moral  charac- 
ter—for many  reasons.  The  Army  has  found 
that  the  good  citizen,  with  all  that  that  im- 
plies, makes  the  better  soldier.  Of  course 
there  are  some  men  without  feai-  of  God  or 
love  of  man  who  also  make  good  fighters 
But  mlUtary  leaders  prefer  the  soldier  who  U 
trained,  educated,  knows  why  he  Is  fighting 
and  Is  convinced  of  the  Justice  of  his  cause' 
Another,  not  Inconsequential  consideration. 
Is  the  fact  that  the  trained,  disciplined  sol- 
dier has  a  much  better  chance  of  survival 
He  lives  to  fight  another  day.  This  Is  not 
only  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  individual 
soldier  but  also  to  his  commander  who 
knows  that  one  man  with  one  weapon  may 
speU  the  difference  between  defeat  and 
vlctcwy. 

A^n  from  a  purely  practical  -tandpolnt. 
It  takes  Uterally  thousands  of  dollars  totake 
f^f^r  '■**^*  *^<*  change  him  into  a  trained 
rt^  „  Our  mmtary  and  civilian  superiors 
detaand  that  we  get  the  best  In  military 
posture  out  of  each  dollar  provided  by  the 
taxpayers.  We  do  not  want  that  expensive 
soimer  to  spend  one  single  hour  In 
confinement. 

At  the  relatively  small  post  where  I  now 
am  stationed  are  two  chapels,  a  library 
three  clubs,  a  craft  shop,  an  education 
center,  a  post  exchange,  a  gymnasium,  skeet 
shooting  and  golf  driving  ranges,  a  bowling 
a^ey.  a  theater,  and  a  baseball  diamond 
•9fbj  au  this?  It  is  to  give  each  soldier 
wholesome  ouUets  for  his  spare  time  to  at- 
tract him  to  stay  on  post  rather  than  to 
seek   outside  diversions. 

These  faclUtles,  by  themselves,  would  not 
accompllah  the  purpose.  There  must  be  the 
human  touch.  Prom  the  time  an  Inductee 
enters  the  Army  untU  he  leaves,  there  Is 
frequent  counseling  and  guidance  by  hU 
unit  commander,  chaplain,  and  semor  non- 
commissioned officers.  There  aro  regularly 
scheduled  training  periods  for  character 
development,  lectures  on  social  diseases  and 
discussions  of  world  events  and  national 
policies.  My  battaUon  commanders  (lieu- 
tenant ooloneU)  personally  speak  at  least 
onoe  a  month  to  every  man  in  their  command 
about  standards  of  conduct.  Their  company 
commanders  do  the  same  once  a  week. 

The  Army  commander  In  my  area,  a  four- 
star  general,  has  made  It  abimdantly  clear  to 
all  his  subordinates  that  he  consider*  control 
of  the  soldiers'  conduct,  both  on  duty  and 
off,  one  of  the  big  indications  of  a  com- 
mander's competence. 
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In  times  paat.  I  can  recall  occasions  when 
the  armed  serrlce*  have  been  forced  to  take 
poftltlona  that  ran  counter  to  the  social  and 
economic  desires  of  the  clTlllan  community. 
Young  men  have  been  taken  from  their 
h(»nes  and  Jobs  to  serve  In  uniform.  Nike 
missile  sites  have  been  built  on  land  needed 
for  other  facilities.  Tkx  funds  which  might 
have  built  schools  and  roads  have  been  di- 
verted to  buy  planes,  tanks,  and  ships.  In 
today's  world,  these  things  are  unfortunate 
but  unavoidable. 

But  on  the  matter  of  the  moral  fiber  of 
America's  young  men,  thei'e  Is  no  conflict  of 
military  and  civilian  alms.  We  In  the  mili- 
tary hope  to  obtain  decent.  Intelligent,  clvlc- 
mlntled  youths  to  serve  with  those  of  us  who 
have  chosen  a  career  In  uniform.  We  hope 
to  return  them  to  their  homes  changed.  If 
•t  all.  for  the  better. 


President  Asks  U.S.  Part  in  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  as  Another  ConstmctiTe 
Effort  Toward  Lasting  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFOaNt* 

D*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
It  Is  highly  significant  that  President 
Johnson  chose  to  make  his  first  special 
message  to  this  session  of  Congress  a  re- 
quest for  approval  of  U.S.  participation 
In  the  newly  created  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

It  is  significant  In  my  opinion  because 
It  indicates  the  top  priority  that  the 
President  places  on  the  search  for  peace, 
and  his  desire  to  demonstrate  again  that 
the  United  States  would  much  rather 
spend  money  and  exert  our  energies  on 
peaceful  economic  development  than  on 
the  requirements  of  military  defense. 

Califomlans,  Iwth  for  historic  and 
geographic  reasons,  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  President's  desire 
that  America  play  an  Important  lead- 
ership role  in  promoting  the  cause  of 
International  cooperation  and  In  building 
the  foundations  for  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Located  as  we  are  on  the  shore  of  the 
great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  many  of 
our  citizens  having  close  family  ties  with 
the  people  of  other  Pacific  nations,  we 
Califomlans  have  an  Immediate  and 
personal  interest  in  establishing  good, 
corvstructlve  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bon  In  the  Pacific  commimlty  and  In  do- 
ing our  full  part  to  promote  their  best 
Interests. 

Bxit  all  Americans  can  agree  with 
President  Johnson  when  he  spoke  of  his 
"urgent  belief  that  the  works  of  peace  in 
Asia — the  building  of  roads,  dams,  har- 
l»rs,  powerplants,  and  all  the  other  pub- 
lic and  private  facilities  essential  to  a 
modem  economy — are  vital  to  peace  In 
the  entire  world." 

And  certJdnly  no  one  would  challenge 
the  truth  of  the  President's  statement 
that- 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by 
htmger,  disease,  and  Illiteracy,  deprived  of  the 
means  and  the  Inatltutlona  that  alone  can 


offer  hope  to  her  people,  must  erer  b«  a 
source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 

But  Congress,  by  acting  promptly  to 
approve  our  active  participation  In  the 
Asian  Devel(H)ment  Bank,  can  help  ex- 
press "the  will  of  Asia  to  develop  her 
manifold  human  and  natural  resources, 
and  thereby  to  lift  the  burden  of  poverty 
that  has  been  the  lot  of  her  people  since 
ancient  times." 

In  his  eloquent  message.  President 
Johnson  described  the  Bank  as  "an  ave- 
nue of  good  will  and  sound  policy  for 
the  United  States."     He  continued: 

Pot  our  destination  Is  a  world  where  the 
instinct  for  oppression  has  been  vanquished 
In  the  heart  of  man.  Given  the  means  to 
work,  to  build,  to  teach,  to  heal,  to  noxirlsh 
his  family,  man  may  yet  achieve  such  a 
world — If  not  In  our  time,  then  in  the  gen- 
erations that  will  succeed  us  on  this  planet. 

Recalling  his  speech  last  April  In  Bal- 
timore, the  President  spoke  again  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope,"  and  he  repeated  his 
promise  that  "we  will  help  to  make  it  so." 

In  urging  the  Congress  to  adopt  his 
proposal,  Mr.  Johnson  declared: 

Our  partnership  In  the  Asian  Bank  Is  a 
step  In  keeping  that  pledge.  It  brings  us 
nearer  that  day  when  our  resources — and  the 
world's— can  be  devoted  to  the  construcUve 
works  of  peace,  not  the  destrucUve  forces  of 
war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
House  and  Senate  act  without  delay  to 
endorse  American  participation  In  this 
new  self-help  development  effort — this 
unique  adventure  In  International  co- 
operation. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  Banks  $1  bil- 
lion capital  is  to  be  put  up  by  19  Asian 
countries,  and  the  rest  by  the  United 
States,  Canada.  Belgulm,  Denmark,  West 
Germany,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Britain. 

The  $200  million  U.S.  share  Is  equal 
to  that  of  Japan — the  other  largest  single 
contributor. 

In  my  opinion,  the  establishment  of 
this  Bank  is  an  Important  step,  t>ecause 
it  will  help  create  a  nucleus  around  which 
Asian  cooperation  can  grow.  And  It  will 
follow  In  the  successful  footsteps  of  the 
World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  the  recently  formed 
African  Development  Bank. 

We  must  not  fall  to  take  advantage  of 
this  golden  opportunity  to  unite  our  re- 
sources with  the  people  of  Asia  in  a 
common  effort  to  achieve  those  goals 
which  are  the  dream  of  all  mankind. 

Because  of  its  importance,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  at 
this  point  In  the  Concressiowal  Record 
the  text  of  President  Johnson's  special 
message  to  Congress  on  behalf  of  US. 
participation  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

The  message  follows: 
us.    PaanciFATioM    m    Aaxaic    DKvn.opi(n«T 
Bank — McasACs   PaoM    thb    Pscsidknt    of 
THE  UNrm  Statu  (H.  Doc.  No.  361) 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  recommend  that  the  Congress  promptly 
approve  US  participation  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank. 

This  new  InsUtutlon  expresses  the  will  of 
Aala  to  develop  her  manifold  human  and 
natural  resources,  and   thereby  to  lift  the 


btn-den  of  poverty  that  has  been  the  lot  of 
her  peop>le  since  ancient  times. 

Conceived  and  sponsored  by  Asians,  the 
Bank  Is  open  to  all  countries  In  that  region, 
regardless  of  Ideology,  who  are  members  of 
the  United  Nations  or  Its  specialized  agen- 
cies. Of  its  91  button  authorized  capital. 
66  percent  Is  to  be  subscribed  by  nations  In 
the  Asian  area. 

US  representatives — ted  by  Mr.  Eugene 
Black  and  a  distinguished  congressional  dele- 
gation— signed  the  Charter  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  at  Manila  last  December  4. 
But  only  the  Congress  Itself  can  authorize 
the  final  acceptance  of  U.S.  membership. 

That  Is  the  action  I  request  today. 
I 

I  take  this  step  because  of  my  urgent  belief 
that  the  works  of  peace  In  Asia — the  building 
of  roads,  dams,  harbors,  poWerplants.  and  all 
the  other  public  and  private  facilities  essen- 
tial to  a  modern  economy — are  vital  to  peace 
In  the  entire  world. 

An  Asia  torn  by  conflict,  depressed  by  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  lUlteracy,  deprived  of  the 
means  and  the  Institutions  that  alone  can 
offer  hope  to  her  people,  must  ever  be  a 
source  of  turmoil  and  anxiety  for  nations 
beyond  her  borders,  as  well  as  those  within. 
Because  this  Is  so — and  because  we  have  rec- 
ognized our  moral  obligation  to  our  brothers 
on  this  earth— the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted lUelf  over  a  decade  and  a  half  to  ma- 
jor assistance  programs  In  Asia,  making  food, 
development  loans,  and  technical  assistance 
available  to  those  who  required  our  aid. 

We  have  sought  no  American  empire.  Our 
purpose  has  never  been  to  exploit,  but  to 
encourage:  not  to  master,  but  to  magnify 
the  works  of  those  who  truly  served  the 
Asian  people. 

Now  the  Asians  themselves  have  formed  an 
Institution  by  whose  hand  new  works  of 
peace  may  be  accompIUhed.  They  have  com- 
mitted precious  resources  to  that  Instlt-.tlon. 
They  are  determined  to  Join  In  a  cooperative 
endeavor,  "nitlng  the  talents  and  resources 
of  diverse  cultures  In  pursuit  of  a  common 
vision  of  progress. 

They  have  asked  us  to  Join  with  them— to 
subscribe  20  percent  of  the  Institution's  total 
capital— and  thus  to  help  make  that  vision  a 
reality. 

I    recommend    that    we    respond    qulcklr 

and  afflrmaUvely. 

n 

This  proposal  Is  neither  Utopian  nor  vague. 
It  Is  the  product  of  careful  deliberation  by 
the  foremost  experts  In  International  finance. 
It  rests  solidly  on  the  lessons  learned  in 
building  the  World  Bank,  and  other  organs 
of  InternaUonal  finance.  Into  the  powerful 
forces  for  good  they  are  today,  it  will  take 
lu  place  among  regional  financial  Institu- 
tions alongside  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  newly  f(»ined  African 
Development  Bank. 

Loan  terms  will  be  similar  to  those  offered 
by  the  World  Bank.  Project  Justifications 
win  be  as  rigorous  as  prudent  management 
requires.  Special  eflforts  wtu  be  made  to 
develop  and  finance  projects  Involving  more 
than  one  country  so  that  the  Bank  may  be 
an  agent  of  unity  as  well  as  development 

The  Bank  will  reinforce  existing  aid  pro- 
grams In  Asia,  and  thereby  multiply  their 
Effectiveness.  It  will  link  Its  resources- 
financial  and  human— to  such  Institutions 
as  the  Mekong  Coordinating  Committee  al- 
ready Joining  the  countries  of  the  Mekong 
River  Basin  In  major  water  resource  projects. 

Its  charter  permits  It  to  administer  special 
development  funds,  contributed  by  either 
member  or  nonmember  countries.  Thus  It 
will  serve  as  a  channel  for  funds  beyond  Its 
own  resources. 

These  advantages  are  developed  further  In 
the  Special  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
which  aocompanles  this  message. 
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The  largest  share  of  the  Bank's  subscrip- 
tions wUl  be  provided  by  Asian*  themselves. 

The  United  States  has  been  asked  to  pledge 
•200  million,  equally  divided  between  paid- 
in  and  callable  shares.  The  paid-in  shares 
are  payable  in  five  equal  annual  Installments 
of  «20  million  each,  half  of  which  will  be  In 
cash,  half  In  the  form  of  a  letter  of  credit. 
The  callable  shares  will  constitute  a  guar- 
antee for  borrowings  by  the  Bank  in  private 
capital  markets.  They  would  be  drawn  on 
only  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  Bank  were 
unable  to  meet  Its  commitments. 

Our  pledge  Is  equaled  by  that  of  Japan. 
India  has  pledged  $93  million:  Australia 
another  $85  million.  More  than  $100  million 
has  already  been  pledged  by  European  coun- 
tries and  Canada,  and  further  pledges  may 
be  made. 

Joint  action  with  these  major  subscribers 
provides  another  Instrument  of  cooperation 
between  the  donors  of  aid.  That  Is  a  long- 
sought  goal  of  the  United  States,  for  It  offers 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  the  free  world's 
aid  resources. 

Finally,  our  conmiltment  to  the  Asian 
Bank  should  have  little  negative  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Procurement  fi- 
nanced through  the  Bank's'  regular  capital 
win  normally  be  limited  to  member  coun- 
tries. Purchases  of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
will  approximately  offset  the  dollar  outflow 
occasioned  by  our  $10  million  annual  cash 
subscriptlon. 


Pratt  &  Whitney  Celebrates  40th 
Amuversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 


IV 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Is  a  ne- 
cessity— not  a  luxury. 

It  was  needed  yesterday.  It  Is  needed  even 
more  today.  Tomorrow,  when  the  demands 
of  Asia's  millions  on  her  struggling  econo- 
mies are  more  pressing  still.  It  can  mean  the 
difference  between  opportunity  and  chaos. 

It  Is  practical  and  Imaginative.  It  Is  the 
r.poduct  of  Asian  Initiative,  and  It  offers  the 
nucleus  around  which  Asians  can  make  a 
cooperative  response  to  the  most  critical 
economic  problems — national  and  regional. 

Because  It  U  all  these  things.  It  U  also 
an  avenue  of  good  will  and  sound  policy 
for  the  United  States.  For  our  destina- 
tion Is  a  world  where  the  Instinct  for  op- 
pression has  been  vanquished  in  the  heftrt 
of  man.  Given  the  means  to  work,  to  build, 
to  teach,  to  heal,  to  nourish  his  family,  man 
may  yet  achieve  such  a  world — If  not  In 
our  time,  then  in  the  generations  that  wUl 
succeed  us  on  this  planet.  I  believe  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Is  an  essential  tool 
4  in  providing  the  means  of  life  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  t>elngs  who  live  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  South  Pacific. 
It  will  become  a  reality  when  15  signa- 
tories, 10  of  them  Asian,  have  ratified  the 
charter.  It  appears  now  that  this  will  be 
achieved  by  early  spring.  Our  own  construc- 
tive Influence  In  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  Bank  wni  be  Increased  If  we 
can  become  active  at  Its  very  beginning 

Last  AprU  In  Baltimore  I  spoke  of  our 
dream  of  a  world  "where  all  are  fed  and 
charged  with  hope."  I  promised  that  "we 
WUl  help  to  make  It  so."  Our  partnership 
in  the  Asian  Bank  U  a  step  In  keeping  that 
pledge.  It  brings  us  nearer  that  day  when 
our  resourtes— an  :  the  world's — can  be  de- 
voted to  the  constructive  works  of  peace  not 
the  destructive  forces  of  war. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  Act.  Asia's  future— and 
the  world ■»— requires  it. 

__  ,„. Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THx  WHTTX  Hottbx,  January  is,  1968. 


or  coNNxcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jf^nuary  17. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  Industrial  enterprises  in  Con- 
necticut, the  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
Division  of  United  Aircraft,  recently 
celebrated  its  40th  anniversary.  First 
established  In  1925.  this  company  has 
become  a  great  leader  In  American  In- 
dustry over  these  past  40  years  and  has 
helped  our  country  In  Its  defenses.  It 
employs  about  70,000  people  and  over 
the  years  has  had  a  tremendous  Impact 
for  the  good  of  the  Connecticut  econ- 
omy. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending my  congratulations  to  Pratt  St 
Whitney,  its  very  able  and  progressive 
Industrial  leaders,  and  all  Its  employees 
for  their  success  and  achievements.  The 
State  of  Connecticut  Is  very  proud  that 
this  firm  had  chosen  our  State  as  its 
home,  and  we  are  providing  it  with  the 
necessary  skilled  help  needed  for  a  great 
enterprise  of  this  kind. 

In  connection  with  this  anniversary, 
the  company  published  a  journal  con- 
taining reprints  of  articles  from  Con- 
necticut newspapers  commemorating  the 
anniversary.  I  have  selected  two  of 
these  for  insertion  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record:  one,  describing  a  tour 
of  the  Pratt  &  Whitney  plant  in  East 
Hartford,  written  by  Mildred  Zalman; 
the  other,  describing  the  company's 
Washington  office  and  Its  activities, 
written  by  William  A.  Garrett  They 
are  as  follows: 

Magic  Machines:  Plant  Tottr  an  Ete-Openhi 
to  Latman 
(By  Mildred  Zalman) 
I  took  a  guided  tour  of  the  Pratt  Sc  Whit- 
ney aircraft  plant  In  East  Hartford  and  saw 
some  amazing  machines. 

I  saw  computer-fed  machines  which  are 
told  what  to  do  by  taj>e. 

I  saw  electrochemical  machinery  and  elec- 
trodlscharge  machinery  which  perform  ore- 
clslon  work. 

I  saw  the  Zyglo  test  machine  which  has 
X-ray  eyes  to  detect  hidden  Imperfections 
m  metal. 

I  saw  the  Intricate  electron  beam  welding 
apparatus  which  bombards  pieces  of  metals 
Into  desired  submission. 

I  saw  the  concrete-block  test  cells  and 
heard  the  roar  of  powerful  Jet  engines  as  they 
were  subjected  to  rigorous  tests. 

I  saw  the  might  of  Pratt  &  Whitney  air- 
craft and  in  a  nontechnical  and  nonmechanl- 
cal  fashion,  learned  about  the  Jet  engUie 
power  that  leads  the  world. 

Before  admittance  to  the  plant,  I  had  to 
stop  In  an  office  manned  by  a  crew  of  guards 
where  I  exchanged  my  visitor's  badge  for  a 
higher  level  one— only  after  I  had  signed  my 
name  several  times,  and  filled  out  a  form 
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which  required  Information  about  my  age 
place  of  birth,  and  whom  I  was  representing' 

My  guide  eyed  my  high  heels  skepticaUy 
and  said  I'd  never  make  It.  The  plant  U 
nine-tenths  of  a  mUe  long  and  the  floor  Is 
pitted  here  and  there  with  small  apertures 
which  might  catch  thin  heels,  he  said.  So  he 
arranged  for  car  service,  and  I  was  chauf- 
feured  In  an  electric  buggy,  one  of  two  which 
are  used  for  tour  purposes. 

The  buggy  resembled  an  overgrown  golf 
cart  with  three  rows  of  seats  wide  enough  to 
seat  three  on  each.  A  microphone  was  at- 
tached In  the  front  for  the  benefit  of  back- 
seat passengers  who  might  have  difficulty 
hearing  above  the  clack,  roar,  and  grind  of 
the  machines. 

TAPE-KUW    MACHINX 

^  The  aUles  were  wide  and  tincluttered  but 
we  had  to  pull  to  the  side  several  times  to 
allow  plant  vehicles  the  right  of  way.  There 
were  all  kinds.  Most  were  bright  yellow  fork 
lift  trucks  dispatched  by  radio,  which  pos- 
sessed two  long  fork-lUe  prongs  about  10 
feet  long  by  about  a  foot  wide  that  pro- 
truded In  the  front  on  either  side  of  the 
trucks.  There  was  more  conventional  fac- 
tory transportation  and  a  lot  of  king-size 
tricycles  with  baskets  hung  on  the  rear  for 
small  stuff.  There  was  one  vehicle  with 
treads  like  a  tank. 

The  first  machine  we  stopped  to  Inspect 
was  one  operated  by  a  computer.  It  was 
huge  and  though  It  wa8»started  and  stopped 
by  an  operator.  It  responded  to  electrical 
commands  Issued  by  a  tape.  The  company 
has  about  100  of  these  machines,  more  than 
any  other  factory  in  the  country. 

A  short  ride  away  we  came  to  electro- 
chemical machinery  and  electrodlscharga 
machinery.  They  must  be  q\ate  compUcated 
to  the  uninitiated  because  In  one  area  near- 
by a  sign  said  the  machthe  removes  metal 
"through  the  principles  of  electrolysis  ac- 
cording  to  Parraday-s  law  esUblished  150 
years  ago.  The  law  sutes  that  If  direct  cur- 
rent Is  applied  to  two  pieces  of  conductive 
metal  submerged  In  a  suitable  electrolyte 
metal  will  be  removed  from  one  and  deooelted' 
on  the  other." 

I  didn't  question  the  explanation  but  as- 
sumed the  machine  did  Its  deUcate  work 
with  the  aid  of  electricity. 

The  electrodlscharge  machine  did  flner 
work  than  the  other.  On  one  side  was  a  bath 
of  salt  water  used  as  a  conductor,  on  the 
other,  a  silicone  and  oil  Jnuture  used  for 
flushing  and  as  protectldn  against  electric 
•ciirrent  going  where  It  wasnt  wanted. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  away  we  stopped 
briefly  in  front  of  a  large  rectangular  ma- 
chine which  I  was  told  was  a  Zyglo  test 
machine.  ThU  was  a  "detective"  and 
through  a  chemical  and  photographic  proc- 
ess detected  flaws  In  metals  deep  in  their 
innards,  hidden  from  ordinary  InspecUon. 

TmjRlSTIC   rxTNNXLS 

Along  the  way  there  were  hundreds  of  dlf. 
ferent  kinds  of  machines,  all  whirring  and 
clacking  away,  turning  out  Intricate  pieces 
of  metals  to  fit  Into  the  larger  scheme  of 
things.  I  dldnt  know  a  tool  from  a  die  but 
they  were  fascinating  to  watch.  Some  of 
the  machines  almost  reached  to  the  celling 
Many  had  curiously  twisted  pipes  and  stacks 
bigger  than  the  trunks  of  huge  trees  which 
splraled  up  to  the  celling  in  a  futuristic 
fashion.  There  were  machines  which  moved 
on  tracks,  gigantic  presses  which  could  exert 
600  to  3,000  tons  of  pressure  to  force  metals 
Into  necessary  shapes,  there  was  a  huge  heat 
treating  area,  the  largest  In  the  coimtry. 
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In  «  teparatc  are*  I  examined  an  electron 
beam  welding  machine  used  to  subdue  hard- 
to-weld  metals.  The  electron  beam  operates 
In  a  lead-Uned  vacuum  chamber  and  baa 
a  Telocity  at  electrons  of  103,000  miles  per 
second.  The  single  bsam  which  shoots  out 
from  a  small  hole  In  tbs  top-center  of  the 
machine  can  melt  pure  tungsten  at  6.100 
degrees.  The  machine  Is  relatively  new — 
1060  vintage. 


LT  uan 

We  next  rode  Into  the  assembly  plant  where 
the  thousands  of  parts  are  put  together  to 
make  the  whole.  It  was  a  huge  area,  lined 
from  one  end  to  the  other  with  Jet  engines 
of  aU  slaea  In  various  stages  of  assembly. 
Some  of  the  engines  were  surrounded  by  ele- 
vators which  went  up  as  the  engine  grew  so 
that  It  was  accessible  to  workmen.  All  were 
on  dollies  for  maneuverability.  Some  of  the 
Jets  were  in  the  Initial  stages  of  assembly 
where  the  low  compressors  were  being  In- 
stalled and  tested.  Some  were  quarter- 
flnlahed,  some  balf-flnlshed.  And  In  one  part 
of  the  plant  there  were  about  seven  or  eight 
giant  JeU  ready  to  be  tested.  They  were 
magnificent  pieces  of  engine  wizardry,  awe- 
Insplrlng  In  their  naked  exhibition  of  har- 
nessed (xjwer. 

The  last  stop  was  at  the  shipping  area 
where  the  Jets  were  wrapped  In  heavy  plastic 
covers  for  shipment  by  air  to  their  destina- 
tion. Engines  not  shipped  by  air,  or  not 
'  destined  for  Immediate  use.  were  placed  In 
heavy,  well-protected  containers. 

On  our  way  back,  we  passed  a  room  from 
which  crackles  of  electricity  came.  The  sign 
on  the  door  said  we  were  not  allowed  In  with- 
out a  No.  6  badge.  Lacking  the  necessary 
credentials,  it  was  left  unobserved. 

The  buggy  was  parked.  A  plug  was  Inserted 
to  recharge  Its  batteries.  I  again  entered 
the  guard  room,  turned  over  my  plant  ad- 
mittance badge,  reclaimed  my  visitor's  badge, 
and  left. 

It  was  a  fasclnaUng  look  Into  the  world 
of  the  mighty  jets. 

FtFTT-llAif  Staff  Kxxps  Tabs  on  CAPrrAi. 
(By  William  A.  Garrett) 

Washington. — United  Aircraft  Corp.'a 
headquarters  bere  has  become  an  Important 
part  of  the  company's  marketing  operations 
since  Its  establishment  3  years  ago. 

The  headquarters  at  1735  DeSales  Street, 
across  from  the  historic  Mayflower  Hotel.  Is 
bright  and  cheerful  but  conservatively  fur- 
nished. Bach  United  Aircraft  division  has 
Its  own  set  of  ofBces  there,  so  arranged  as  to 
provide  easy  and  Informal  physical  com- 
munications. 

The  corporation  and  its  operating  divisions 
•nd  sabsldlarles  fill  a  floor  and  a  half  In  a 
nine-story  structure.  Such  divisions  ss 
Pratt  it  Whitney  Aircraft,  Hamilton  Stand- 
ard, and  Sikorsky  were  scattered  about  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  several  years  prior  fc 
their  concentration  under  one  roof. 

With  Increasing  defense  and  space  spend- 
ing, coupled  with  ever  more  complex  Govern- 
ment procurement  and  contractual  pro- 
cedures. United  Aircraft's  ofllces  here  have 
been  performing  the  dual  functions  of  sales 
and  Information  clearinghouse. 

United  Aircraft  says  the  Washington  head- 
quarters Is  a  microcosm.  In  many  ways,  of 
the  corporate  operations  In  Connecticut, 
■ach  division  operates  as  a  separate  entity, 
reporting  dlrecUy  to  Its  divisional  home 
OlBce. 

The  chief  here  U  Joseph  U.  Barr,  a  vice 
president  of  United  Aircraft,  who  provides 
general  guidance,  liaison  and  coordlnaUon. 
His  staff  Is  modest  In  comparison  with  other 
major  space  and  defense  flrms  malntalnlns 
oOces  here.  '  ^ 


Mr.  Barr  has  an  assistant  who  also  serves 
in  a  public  relations  capacity,  a  secretary 
who  doubles  as  oOlce  manager,  a  secretary 
who  doubles  as  security  ofllcer  with  control 
of  the  many  classified  (secret)  documents 
handled  In  the  office,  a  switchboard  c^^erator 
and  a  mall  clerk.  ^ 

Employees.  Including  all  In  seven  operating 
divisions.  United  Research  Laboratories  and 
United  Aircraft  International,  number  about 
SO 

The  staff's  Washington  "beat"  primarily 
takes  In  covering  developments  In  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Defense 
Department.  State  Department,  Commerce 
Department,  and  numerous  lesser  Federal 
agencies. 

Besides,  UAC  says,  frequent  contact  Is  kept 
with  the  Washington  headquarters  of  such 
organizations  as  the  National  Security  In- 
dustrial Association,  the  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  and  the  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, and  with  offices  here  of  suctr  commercial 
customers  as  the  Boeing  Co.,  Douglas  Air- 
craft Co..  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  and 
North  American  Aviation. 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Barr  jxilnts  out,  "we  enjoy 
cordial  relations  with  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  Connecticut  and  the  other  States 
In  which  we  have  operations,  and  there  Is  an 
exchange  of  Information  of  mutual  Interest. 
"Other  than  that,  however,  our  visits  to 
Capitol  Hill  are  confined  to  attendance  as 
observers  at  congressional  hearings  dealing 
with  aviation,  space  or  defense  subjects." 

its.  Barr  explains  that  proposed  legislation 
affecting  the  aerospace  Industry  Is  the  con- 
cern of  trade  associations  such  as  NSIA  and 
AIA  and  not  of  individual  company  repre- 
sentatives. 

Because  United  Aircraft  does  an  annual 
business  of  over  tlOO  million  In  foreign  sales. 
Washington  Is  an  Important  market  link! 
All  coimtrles  recognized  by  the  US.  Govern- 
ment have  embassies  here,  providing  a  ready 
source  of  export  Information. 

In  addition,  the  city  la  visited  frequently 
by  trade  delegations  from  foreign  nations. 

As  one  of  America's  top  convention  cities. 
Washington  also  Is  the  backdrop  for  a  steady 
stream  of  conferences,  seminars  and  meet- 
ings on  space,  aviation  and  defense.  Attend- 
ing such  sessions  Is  a  regular  assignment  for 
United  Aircraft  personnel. 

A  typical  example  was  the  Air  Force  As- 
soclaUon-s  annual  fall  meeting  in  mid- 
September,  featuring  aerospace  development 
briefings  and  dlapUys.  and  an  International 
aerospace  educat'on  seminar.  Here  the  Pratt 
*  Whitney  Aircraft.  TP30  engine,  which 
powers  the  General  Dynamics  F-lll  plane, 
was  shown  publicly  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Barr.  who  was  president  of  United 
Aircraft  International  until  he  was  promoted 
to  vice  preeldent  of  the  parent  corporation, 
came  to  Washington  with  a  broad  back- 
ground of  marketing  experience  for  the  whole 
range  of  UAC  products.  UAI  represenu  aU 
operaUng  divisions  In  foreign  sales  efforts  so 
Mr.  Barr  was  familiar  to  an  unusual  extent 
with  the  wide  capabilities  of  the  corpora- 
tion's research,  development  and  produc- 
Uon  facilities. 

James  A.  Shlnkoff.  head  of  Hamilton 
Standard's  Washington  office,  has  the  longest 
Washington  service  among  UAC's  divisional 
muiagers  here.  A  former  service  represent- 
ative for  HamUton.  Mr.  Shlnkoff  came  here  15 
years  ago  to  set  up  a  1-man  office. 

Tne  Washington  reprosenutlvee  of  aU 
United  Aircraft  divisions  have  the  challeng- 
ing Job  of  keeping  abreast  of  developmenU  In 
a  world  leaping  ahead  with  scientific  ad- 
vances In  the  air,  on  the  ground  and  under 
the  sea. 


Why  Crime  !•  Leu  in  Chicago? 
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Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
editorial  the  Chicago  Tribune  today 
called  the  attention  of  the  country  to 
the  magnlflcient  work  being  performed 
daily  by  the  men  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  in  protecting  one  of  our 
largest  cities.      ^ 

Chicago  todjiy  Is  setting  the  standard 
for  police  departments  throughout 
America  and  the  world. 

Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  Americans  for 
the  leadership  and  Inspiration  he  has 
provided  In  helping  to  make  Chicago  a 
model  American  city.  It  was  Mayor 
Daley  who  persuaded  Orlando  W.  Wilson 
to  bring  his  considerable  talents  to  the 
task  of  supervising  Chicago's  enormous 
police  department  and  Superintendent 
Wilson  has  been  more  than  equal  to  the 
responsibility. 

The  men  of  the  Chicago  Police  De- 
partment are  men  who  serve  our  com- 
munity with  pride,  with  Integrity  and 
with  a  selflessness  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  make  them  an  example  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  everywhere.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Daley  and  Su- 
perintendent Wilson,  they  are  demon- 
strating, capably  and  graphically,  the 
tremendous  strides  which  have  been 
made  in  protecting  the  residents  and 
property  of  Chicago. 

We  are  proud  of  them,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  call  this  editorial  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  today  so  that  they  may  share 
this  gratifying  tribute.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  follows: 

Wht  Canu  Is  Less  in  Chicaco 

The  quick  arrest  of  4  robbers  who  held 
up  18  passengers  on  an  early  morning  rapid- 
transit  train  Is  a  shining  example  of  good 
police  work.  It  shows  why  crime  rates  have 
not  been  Increasing  m  Chicago  as  they  have 
In  almost  all  the  other  big  cities. 

The  four  robbers  are  young  men,  but  all 
of  them  have  police  records  and  four  of  them 
have  served  terms  In  the  Bridewell.  The 
crime  was  carefully  planned.  Three  of  the 
men  had  loaded  pistols  and  one  had  a  lariat, 
which  could  have  been  used  to  tie  up  any- 
one who  resisted.  They  boarded  the  Ualn 
at  different  stations  to  avoid  attracting  at- 
tention and  to  make  sure  no  policeman  was 
aboard. 

After  robbing  the  passengers  systemati- 
cally and  threatening  to  kill  them,  the  rob- 
bers left  the  train  and  called  a  taxlcab  from 
a  gasoline  service  station  at  Fullerton  and 
Seminary  Avenues.  In  the  meantime  the 
motorman  of  the  train  had  notified  a  CTA 
dispatcher  by  telephone  and  the  dispatcher 
had  called  police.  By  the  Ume  the  robbers 
reached  the  gasoline  station  a  doeen  police  • 
squads  were  looking  for  them. 

They  might  have  escaped  except  for  the 
alertness  of  the  squad  composed  of  Police- 
men Robert  Dvorak  and  Ray  Hanley.  who 
regiUarly  patrol  the  neighborhood.  They 
have  an  arrangement  with  business  places 
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open  at  night  to  make  an  Inspection  U  they 
fall  to  receive  a  prearranged  all-clear  signal. 
When  the  sq-  ad  pacsed  the  gasoline  sta- 
tion the  police  ^am  failed  to  get  the  signal. 
Suspecting  the  robbers  were  inside,  they 
called  for  help  and  soon  were  Joined  by  Po- 
licemen Eugene  Blander  and  Kenneth  Restls 
In  another  squad  car.  The  robbers  were  ar- 
rested and  disarmed  before  they  knew  what 
had  happened  to  them,  and  a  shooting  mat<5h 
was  avoided. 

The  credit  for  these  arrests  belongs  to  the 
four  brave,  hard-working  policemen  and  to 
the  expensive  communications  systems  In- 
stalled by  Police  Supt.  O.  W  Wilson  and  paid 
for  by  the  taxpayers.  Criminals  In  Chicago 
are  now  on  notice  that  within  a  few  min- 
utes after  a  crime  has  been  reported  they  are 
being  hunted.  The  blue  cars  of  the  police 
are  patroling  the  streets  constantly.  In  some 
neighborhoods,  citizens  are  rarely  out  of  sight 
of  a  police  car. 

Chicago  once  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  capital  city  of  all  kinds  of  crime.  A  Chl- 
cagoan.  crossing  the  border  Into  Canada  or 
registering  at  a  European  hotel,  was  Ukety 
to  hear  slurring  comments  about  his  city, 
■nmes  have  changed.  Other  cities  now 
send  their  police  execuUves  to  Chicago  to 
learn  how  an  efficient  police  department 
works. 


"I  favor  creating  a  mechanism  which  would 
make  strike  action  obsolete  In  these  In- 
dustries." 

Reuther  also  called  for  establishment  of  a 
price-wage  review  board  to  rule  on  both  price 
Increases  as  weU  as  union  demands.  He  said 
this  could  forestall  strikes  and  act  as  a  brake 
against  Inflation.  The  UAW  has  made  the 
same  proposal  In  past  years. 

Reuther  said  he  did  not  know  enough  al>out 
the  New  York  transit  settlement  to  be  able 
to  comment  on  President  Johnson's  crlUclsm 
of  it  as  inflationary.  He  said,  however  the 
settlement  would  have  "no  Impact  whatso- 
ever" m  other  labor  negotiations. 
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Peacefal  Settlement  of  International 
Dispotes 
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or 
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Reather  Raps  TWU't  Walkout 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 
Mr.  WOLPP.     Mr.  Speaker,  following 
my  Inclusion  In  the  Record  last  week  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  editors  of 
Newsday  relative  to  the  dangers  of  infla- 
tion and  Its  relation  to  the  wage  and 
price  dilemma  facing  us,  I  noted  in  the 
Long  Island  Press  a  report  on  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Walter  Reuther  who  had 
either  seen  the  Newsday  editorial  or  came 
to  a  similar  conclusion  independently 
Both  Newsday  and  Mr.  Reuther  se^  to 
agree  on  the  urgent  need  for  establish- 
ment of  a  wage  and  price  board     This  is 
a  suggestion  we  might  well  consider  and 
I  respectfully  ask  permission  to  Include 
the   Long   Island   Press   report   of  Mr 
Reuther's  remarks  in  the  Record: 

RET7THEB   RaPS   TWU^S   WaLKOUT 

DCTRorr.— Walter  P.  Reuther  came  out 
yesterday  against  strikes  In  public  service  In- 
dustries and  deplored  the  recent  New  York 
City  traWt  walkout. 

"Society  cannot  tolerate  strikes  that  en- 
danger the  very  survival  of  society,"  Reuther 
said. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  president 
a  leader  of  scores  of  strikes  himself,  proposed 
that  machinery  be  set  up  in  an  effort  to  fore- 
stall strikes  like  New  York's. 

Reuther.  In  an  appearance  before  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit,  proposed  creation  of 
a  tripartite  group  representing  management, 
labor  and  the  public  be  set  up  for  this 
purpose.  ^^ 

,„  *K,.*'°°1.****''*  ''"  °"8l'*  *»  have  strikes  in 
pubUc  service  induatrtes,"  he  said,  in  describ- 
ing his  proposal  In  a  news  conference  and  his 
formal  speech. 

"We  cannot  live  In  a  situation  where  a  few 

workers   who   are    denied    their   equity   can 

paralyze    an    entire    community."    he    said 

Workers  should  be  able  to  get  JusUce  In  tbs 

absence  of  strike  action. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  issues  considered  by  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  in  its  recent  ses- 
sion, was  a  British  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject of  procedures  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UJi^ 
Arthur  Goldberg,  made  a  statement  in 
support  of  the  resolution  which  is  an 
excellent  expression  of  UJS.  policies  and 
goals.  I  am  inserting  his  remarks  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  time  so 
that  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record  will  have  access  to  this 
statement. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statement  bt  Ambassador  Arthttr  J.  Gold- 
berg, va.  Repbesentativx  to  the  UnnxD 
Nations,   in  the  Special   Polttical  ©om- 
MrrTEx  ON  Peacetol  Settlement  or  Dis- 

.^LfJ?!."'*'  "^'  *°  **^"  ^y  expressing  our 
gratitude  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  placing 
on  the  agenda  this  Item  on  the  peaceful  set^ 
tlement  of  disputes. 

TTnYfL^S-^  '!  ™°**  appropriate  that  the 
United  Kingdom  should  have  taken  thU 
initiative.  After  all.  the  United  Kingdom  Is 
the  home  of  those  concepts  of  due  process 
Of  law  Which  have  been  the  firm  foun'^^i^ 
of  the  legal  systems  of  many  of  us  here  and 
^llF'H^  Kingdom  has  played  a  ^^g 
role  In  the  effort  to  bring  the  rule  of  law  tf 
the  relations  between  States 

United  Kingdom  which  formally  proposed 
r^.^'^r''^  rapporteur,  or  conclllat^S^ 
Kises  before  the  CouncU  of  the  League  of 
nnu^'xr.*"^  '""''  '5  years  ago.  it  ^  t^e 
y«,^,^*"^''°"  "^^^"^  proposed  a  pro- 
ti^n/lir  <=°"'=1"^"°°  'n  contentious  qS^- 
tlons  before  the  United  NaUons 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  loo 
i^ ,?  *  '"*J°'  contribution  by  Introduc- 
th!  !^  P'^*^^'*  °n  factfinding.  This  la  but 
the  latest  In  a  series  of  constructive  propos- 
^r^^LJ^  country  whose  name  has  beSme 
synonomoua  with  International  law  and 
peaceful  settlement. 

It  U  certainly  fitOng  that  we  should  turn 
to  the  question  of  peaceful  settlement  be- 
fore the  close  Of  International  Cooperation 
Year.  In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  there 
Ji  th."^'  important  subject  on  the  agenda 
of  this  General  Assembly. 

In  worid  affairs,  as  In  domestic  affairs, 
there  can  be  no  lasting  peace  without  In- 


stitutions for  peaceful  settlement  and  peace- 
ful change.  When  these  do  not  exist, 
nations,  like  Individuals,  will  take  matters 
Into  their  own  hands. 

The  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes, 
therefore.  Is  not  a  Utopian  dream.  It  is  a 
practical  necessity  for  the  survival  of  man- 
kind in  the  nuclear  age.  Unless  man  learns 
the  art  of  peaceful  setUement.  his  tenure  on 
earth  will  be  short  Indeed, 

Peaceful  settlement.   In   our  view    Is  not 
only  a  requirement  for  survival.     It' is  also 
together     with     disarmament     and     peace- 
keeping,   one   of   three    Interdependent   ele- 
ments of  a  decent  world  order 

HUtory  has  demonstrated  that  nations  will 
not  be  vrtlllng  to  disarm  unless  they  have 
confidence  that  International  disputes  will 
be  settled  by  peaceful  means  in  accordance 
with  Justice  and  International  law  This  Is 
why  the  United  States  made  the  strengthen- 
Ing  of  U.N.  machinery  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment  a  central  element  in  our  treaty  outline 
for  general  and  complete  disarmament 

Progress  In  peaceful  settlement  la  also  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  organization  In 
containing  violence  through  the  use  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  forces. 

In  the  last  two  decades  the  United  Nations 
has  learned  to  respond  to  peacekeeping  emer- 
gencies by  dispatching  military  observers 
truce  supervisors,  and  armed  forces  Once 
a  peacekeeping  operation  Is  established  how- 
ever, there  has  been  an  unfortunate  tend- 
ency to  forget  about  the  underivlng  problem 
which  made  the  operation  necessary  in  the 
first  place. 

The  resulting  sltuaOon  was  described  for 
us  by  the  Secretary  General  In  his  report 
Issued  last  Friday  on  the  U.N.  operation  In 
Cj-prus.'     (S/7001.  Dec.  10.  1965.) 

"It  has  become  something  of  a  pattern  In 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  operations,"  he 
said,  "that  although  they  are  launched  In 
the  expectation  that  as  emergency  measures 
they  will  be  of  short  duration,  the  harsh 
realities  of  the  confilct  sltuaUons  In  which 
they  become  Involved  quite  often  require 
them  to  be  prolonged,  more  or  leas  Indefi- 
nitely. 

-  ■^I  be  added:  "The  Cyprus  operation  now 
vends  to  conform  to  this  pattern  " 

Recent  discussions  in  this  committee  and 
in  the  fifth  committee  have  refiected  the 
growing  concern  of  members  with  the  prob- 
M^,  financing  peacekeeping  operations. 
Many  members  do  not  want  to  bear  these 
financial  burdens.  But  how  can  such  costs 
be  reduced  or  eliminated,  if  we  do  not  all 
take  responslblUty  for  solving  the  poUtlcal 
problems  which  make  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions necessary?  ^   "Fcf* 

Clearly  peacekeeping  operations  should  not 
be  a  Eofa  to  provide  a  comfortable  respite 
from  efforts  at  peaceful  settlement— they 
should  be  a  springboard  for  accelerated  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of  conflict 
And  no  less  cleariy.  we  must  develop  the 
same  sense  of  urgency  In  deaUng  with  the 
causes  of  conflict  that  we  have  demonstrated 
In  the  containment  of  conflict. 

To  quote  ths  Secretary  General  once  again- 
'The  Cyprus  experience  U  by  no  means 
unique  in  this  regard.  The  United  Natlo-s 
has  learned  from  other  experiences  that  time 
and  even  relative  quiet  alone  do  not  neces- 
sarily In  themselves  Induce  or  promote  solu- 
tions of  basic  conflict  situations. 

"Persistent,  determined  effort  is  Impera- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  United  Nations.  But 
mort  of  all,  it  is  the  parties  themselves  who 
nave  to  show  the  necessary  willingness  to 
find  an  honorable  and  Just  solution." 

In  the  view  of  my  delegation,  special  and 
urgent  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  at- 
tack the  root  causes  of  conflicts  which  have 
been  temporarily  arrested  by  the  Interposi- 
tion of  F>eacekeeplng  forces. 

More  should  also  be  done  through  pre- 
ventive diplomacy  to  anticipate  and  resolve 
situations  which  could  lead  to  armed  con- 
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fllct.  The  burden  on  the  UJ*.  Are  dep«rt- 
ment  will  become  Intolerable  tf  w«  cannot 
do  a  better  Job  oi  fire  prevention. 

JuIluB  Nyerere.  the  dlatlngulahed  Presi- 
dent of  Tanzania,  has  called  on  all  of  ua  to 
demonstrate  what  he  so  aptly  describes  as 
"the  courage  of  reconciliation."  The  XXxsm 
has  come  to  manifest  that  courage  In  the 
Improvement  of  procedures  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement and  tn  the  use  of  those  procedures 
In  concrete  cases.  After  all.  our  organization 
was  conceived  as  an  instrument  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  differences — not  be  merely  as  a 
forum  In  which  they  could  manifest  them- 
selves. 

Within  our  various  countries,  we  have  all 
seen  the  value  of  peaceful  settlement  pro- 
cedures. These  procedures  can  serve  several 
purposes ; 

They  can  provide  a  "cooling  off  period" 
for  the  fever  of  controversy  to  subside. 

They  can  help  bring  contending  parties 
Into  touch  with  one  another. 

They  can  help  And  the  facts. 

They  can  help  identify  points  of  agree- 
ment. 

They  can  Introduce  the  calming  effect  of 
Impartial  Judgment. 

They  canxnK>bUlxe  public  opinion  against 
excessive  claims. 

They  can  place  responsibility  on  other* 
for  resuiu  for  which  the  parties  themselves 
could  not  accept  responsibility. 

In  modem  times,  and  particularly  since 
the  Hague  Conferences  of  1897  and  1007. 
•normous  energy  has  been  invested  In  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  arts  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  disputes  between  nations.  As  a 
result,  there  certainly  is  no  lack  of  available 
machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes: 

There  are  now  some  300  treaties  in  force 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
through  Inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation,  ar- 
bitration. Judicial  settlement,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  methods. 

There  are  now  some  600  treaties  In  force 
which  confer  JurtadlcUon  on  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  to  decide  disputes  as 
to  their  Interpretation  and  application. 

Most  of  these  instruments  for  peaceful  set- 
tlement have  been  concluded  since  the  First 
World  War.  Many  of  them  have  been  con- 
cluded since  the  Second  World  War. 

It  is  tempting  to  conclude  from  these  sta- 
tistics that  the  International  community  Is 
making  great  strides  tn  the  field.  But  the 
enormous  Increase  in  the  institutions  for 
peaceful  settlement  has  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  similar  Increase  In  the  actual 
resort  to  such  Institutions. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  renewed  effort 
called  for  In  the  resolution  now  before  us  is 
doomed  to  failure?  My  delegation  is  not 
prepared  to  accept  so  pessimistic  a  conclu- 
sion. Indeed,  we  believe  the  resolution 
might  spark  a  renaissance  In  the  use  of 
peaceful  settlement  procedures  and  thus  be 
a  step  In  the  long  road  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

We  believe  this  resolution  can  serve  this 
objective  in  at  least  three  ways: 

Flrst.  it  can  induce  all  of  us  to  look  again 
at  our  charter  obligations  to  resort  to  peace- 
ful settlement. 

The  charter  of  the  United  Nations.  In  artl- 
cls  1.  paragraph  1.  declares  that  twie  of  the 
purposes  of  our  organization  is  "to  bring 
about  by  {>eaceful  means,  and  In  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  Justice  and  interna- 
tional law.  adjiiatment  or  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes  or  situations  which 
might  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." 

It  states  In  paragraph  4  of  the  same  article, 
that  the  UJ»  is  Intended  to  be  "a  center  for 
harmonizing  the  actions  of  nations  In  ths 
attainment  of  theas  oommon  ends." 

It  commits  all  members.  In  artlela  3.  para- 
graph 3.  **to  settle  their  disputes  by  poscefol 
means  In  such  a  ""i^nitr  that  Intematlccial 


peace  and  security,  and  Justice,  are  not  en- 
dangered.'* 

And  It  further  commits  an  naembera  In 
article  33,  In  regard  to  any  dispute*  the  cod- 
tlnuatlon  of  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity, "flrst  of  all"  to  "seek  a  solution  by  nego- 
tiation. Inquiry,  medlatlob.  conciliation,  ar- 
bitration. Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangements,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice." 

These  provisions  are  the  great  underdevel- 
oped areas  of  the  charter.  They  are  under- 
developed because  none  of  us— and  I  spe- 
clflcally  Include  my  own  country — has  done 
enough  to  Implement  our  solemn  obligations 
In  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  work  we 
BLre  beginning  here  could  help  to  recommit 
ua  all  to  the  solemn  obligations  contained  In 
these  articles.  And  I  would  further  suggest 
that  it  might  also  serve  to  impress  us  with 
one  aspect  of  these  obligations  which  Is  often 
overlooked  and  sometimes  Ignored. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that,  while  a  dispute  la 
still  in  a  stage  where  it  only  threatens  the 
maintenance  of  international  peace,  the 
parties  are  obliged  to  seule  that  dUpute 
peacefully.  But^what  happens  If  for  any 
reason — whether  through  accident,  mlscal- 
culaUon.  or  design— a  dispute  is  not  setUed 
peacefully  and  the  parUea  resort  to  force? 

Quite  clearly,  when  we  look  at  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  charter,  wc  see  that  the 
obligation  of  peaceful  settlement  does  not 
end  once  confiict  has  broken  out.  Rather — 
and  I  think  this  point  Is  worth  emphasiz- 
ing—the duty  to  settle  a  dispute  peacefully 
la  an  obligation  which  continues  from  the 
moment  the  dispute  flrst  develops  right 
through  to  the  time  when  it  la  finally 
settled—even  though  armed  coofllct  may 
have  broken  out. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
I  can  realHrm  today  our  unconditional  com- 
mitment to  this  obligation.  We  seek  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  every  dispute  to  which 
we  are  a  party  everywhere  In  the  world — and 
this  commitment  most  specifically  applies  to 
those  disputes  which,  tragically  and  against 
our  win,  are  being  dealt  with  on  the  battle- 
field rather  than  in  the  conference  room 
where  they  truly  belong. 

Second,  the  resolution  now  before  us  can 
encourage  us  all  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
n\achlnery  for  peaceful  settlement  which  we 
already  have. 

The  study  called  for  In  this  resoluOon  can 
serve  to  Inform  us  of  the  rich  resources  for 
peaceful  settlement  now  existing  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  United  Nations  system. 
It  can  also  stimulate  the  greater  use  of  these 
resources. 

In  the  United  NaUons  Itself,  we  have  de- 
veloped many  facilities  for  peaceful  settle- 
ment The  Secretary  General  and  his  senior 
aids,  as  well  as  special  United  Nations  media- 
tors, have  contributed  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  or  the  achievement  of  political 
settlement  In  such  farflung  places  as  Indo- 
nesia. West  New  Guinea,  ICasbmlr,  and  the 
Middle  East. 

We  support  the  continued  expansion  of 
this  work — and  the  continued  Implementa- 
tion of  those  fundamental  charter  principles 
of  the  efficiency  and  Impartiality  of  the  Sec- 
retariat without  which  this  work  would  not 
be  [KMslble. 

We  support  the  further  development  of  th« 
impressive  resources  for  peaceful  settlement 
which  have  been  developed  by  the  Special- 
ized Agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
In  mind,  for  example,  the  procedures  for 
enquiry  and  conciliation  used  by  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Labor  OrganlaaUon  tn  the  tmpla- 
mentatlon  ot  Its  msmbers'  commltmants  to 
fair  labor  standards;  tha  methods  wnployed 
by  the  Intemattonal  Teieoommunlcatlaci 
Union  in  resolvtuf  problems  concerning  tbs 
aUocatlon  at  radio  fMqueztcUs;  axtd  Om  ttcb. 


nlques  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  which 
the  International  Bank  Is  jvist  now  making 
available  for  the  settlement  at  Investment 
disputes. 

We  also  favor  a  substantial  strengthening 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  procedures  of  re- 
gional agencies.  Tboee  of  us  who  belong  to 
regional  organizations  or  who  have  observed 
their  work  know  of  the  accomplishments  In 
this  field  of  the  Organization  of  African 
Unity  and  the  Organization  of  American 
States — and  wish  them  to  make  further 
progress. 

At  the  recent  Rio  Conference,  my  coun- 
tvy,  as  well  as  others,  put  forth  proposals  for 
the  further  strengthening  of  OAS  procediu-es 
in  pacific  settlement — and  amendments  to 
the  OAS  Charter  will  now  be  drafted  with  a 
view  to  strengthening  these  procedures. 

While  we  place  primary  emphasis  on  in- 
stitutions for  third  party  settlement,  we 
should  not  entirely  Ignore  the  resources 
available  for  bilateral  settlement.  For  ex- 
ample, the  United  States  has  been  partic- 
ipating with  its  immediate  neighbors,  Mex- 
ico and  Canada,  In  Joint  international  com- 
missions dealing  with  Bi>eclflc  types  of  dis- 
putes arising  In  our  bilateral  relations. 

We  believe,  finally,  that  greater  use  can 
and  should  be  made  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  an  Instrument  for  pacific 
settlement.  We  have  accepted  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  made  a  reserva- 
tion concerning  dL^putes  which  are  within 
our  domestic  Jurisdiction. 

Let  me  amphaslze  today  that  this  reserva- 
tion means  exactly  what  it  says.  It  does  not 
relate  to  disputes  on  matters  of  International 
law.  I  can  state  categorically  that  my  Gov- 
ernment stands  ready  to  take  to  the  Inter- 
national Court  any  outstanding  dispute  on 
any  matter  of  International  law  with  any 
other  country  which,  like  ourselves,  has  ac- 
cepted the  Court's  compulsory  Jurisdiction. 

Third,  the  resolution  now  before  us  can 
lead  to  improvements  In  our  existing  Institu- 
tions for  pacific  settlement. 

We  have  no  limsiona  that  Institutions 
alone  can  solve  the  problem.  We  recognize — 
indeed  we  insist — that  the  central  problem  Is 
one  of  national  attitude*.  The  most  Impor- 
tant requirement  for  peaceful  settlement  is 
the  willlngBess  of  nations  to  abide  by  the 
law  and  settle  their  differences  In  accordance 
with  law. 

But  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  Insti- 
tutions make  no  difference.  It  Is  our  view 
that  Institutions  do  matter  and  that  the 
existing  procedures  foi^peaceful  settlement 
can  be  Improved. 

Therefore,  we  propose  nothing  less  than 
the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  Peace  Serv- 
ice— a  flexible  set  of  procedures  so  efficient 
and  so  comprehensive  that  It  will  provide  an 
adequate  substlt\ite  for  armed  conflict.  In 
the  opinion  of  my  delegation,  a  UJ*.  Peace 
Service  should  include  improvements  in  pres- 
ent procedxires  to  meet  three  main  needs: 

In  the  first  place.  It  should  assure  the 
greater  availability  of  qualified  persons  .for 
tasks  of  peaceful  settlement.  In  all  of  our 
countries  there  are  distinguished  men  whose 
■personal  qualiUes  and  practical  experience 
enable  them  to  discharge  special  responsibili- 
ties In  the  resolution  of  conflict.  Let  us  And 
ways  o<  making  these  men  available  to  the 
UJJ. — and  to  other  International  agencies. 

In  the  sec<md  plooe.  It  should  provide  addi- 
tional lnc«nuves  for  governments  to  resort 
to  peaceful  setUement.  -MaUons  will  use 
available  resources  few  peaceful  settlement 
only  as  they  are  convinced  of  the  benefits  of 
cooperaUon — and  of  the  costs  of  noncooper- 
atlon. 

In  the  third  pU4M,  U  should  incorporate 
pew  approaches  to  dispute  settlement  whose 
utility  has  been  demonstrated  In  recent  ex- 
perience. 
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It  Is  now  16  years  since  the  United  Nations 
last  engaged  In  a  systematic  study  of  this 
quesUon.     In  that  time  the  membership  of 
the  organlzaUon.ljas  more  than  doubled  and 
the  U.N.  has  accumulated  all  kinds  of  new 
experience  in  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dU- 
putes.     Surely   we   have   learned   something 
during  these  years  about  the  settlement  of 
conflict  both  within  and  between  countries 
The  isssons  of  this  experience  should  be 
examined  by  the  group  which  this  resolution 
proposes    to    establish.     It    might    also    be      , 
studied  simultaneously  by  the  relevant  pro»-^ 
fesslonal  organlzaUons  and  the  great  centers 
of  learning  in  aU  of  our  countries. 

My  Government  has  a  number  of  speclflc 
ideas  which  we  will  make  available  to  the 
proposed  committee  in  due  course.  We  are 
considering,  for  example,  whether  the  exist- 
ing United  NaUons  panel  for  Inquiry  and 
oonciliaUon  could  be  reconstructed  on  a 
new  basis  to  make  It  a  more  efficient  In- 
strument for  the  performance  of  Its  tasks 
We  are  also  considering  whether  greater  use 
could  not  be  made  of  rapporteurs  or  con- 
dlUtors  on  contenUous  matters  before  the 
Security  CouncU  and  the  General  Assem- 
bly—with a  view  to  bringing  the  parties  to- 
gether, finding  the  facts,  and  recommending 
possible  solutions. 

Our  ideas  on  these  and  other  subjects  are 
not  frozen.  We  are  wUllng  and  anxious  to 
examine  sach  and  every  new  proposal  that 
may  be  made. 

We  are  flexible  about  means.  We  are  only 
inflexible  about  the  end— a  comprehensive 
Peace  Service  which  can  provide  an  effective 
subsUtute  for  armed  conflict. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  declared.  In 
his  speech  at  American  University  In  Juna 
1063.  that  "peace  is  a  process,  a  way  of  solv- 
ing problems." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  strengthen  the 
process  of  peace.  That  is  why  we  are  proud 
to  Join  With  the  United  Kingdom  in  spon- 
soring this  resolution.  That  Is  also  why  we 
pledge  our  cooperation  to  the  proposed  com- 
mittee in  the  effort  to  find  practical  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
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A  Prayer  for  Yietoam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Wheelock.  Jr..  of  Corslcana, 
Tex.,  who  has  a  son  in  Vietnam  has  sent 
me  a  prayer  she  wrote  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rbcord,  I  wish  to  Include 
her  prayer. 

A  New  Year's  Prates 
Let  us  pray  that  strength  and  courage 
abundant  be  given  to  all  who  work  for  a 
world  of  reason  and  undersUndlng— that 
the  good  that  lies  in  every  man's  heart  may 
day  by  day  be  magnified- that  men  vriU  come 
to  see  more  clearly  not  that  which  divides 
them,  but  that  which  unites  them— that  each 
hour  may  bring  us  closer  to  a  final  victory 
not  of  nation  over  nation,  but  of  man  over 
his  own  evlU  and  weaknesses— that  the  true 
spirit  of  thU  Christmas  season,  its  Joy  Its 
beauty,  its  hope,  and  above  all.  Its  abiding 
faith,  may  live  among  us— that  the  blessings 
Of  peace  be  ours,  the  peace  to  build  and  grow 
to  live  In  harmony  and  sympathy  with  other*' 
and  to  plan  for  the  future  with  confidence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  Na- 
tional Boat  Show  in  New  York  City  l&st 
week  the  eighth  annual  National  Gold 
Cup  awards  for  boating  safety  were  pre- 
sented. Two  of  the  four  awards  went  to 
organizations  from  my  district  in  Con- 
necticut.    Both  were  justly  deserved. 

Radio  station  WICC  in  Fairfield  was 
honored  in  the  press  category  for  its  in- 
formative marine  weather  reports  broad- 
cast directly  from  its  own  boat  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  WICC  Is  the  first  com- 
mercial radio  station  to  ever  receive  this 
award. 

One  of  the  two  awards  for  community 
activities  promoting  boating  safety 
went  to  the  Norwalk  small  craft  safety 
training  program,  a  joint  operation  of 
the  Norwalk  YMCA,  the  Norwalk-Wilton 
chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
Norwalk  Power  Squadron,  the  Girl 
Scouts,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla  72  and  the  Nor- 
walk Department  of  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion. 

These  two  organizatfCMis  have  and  are 
continuing  to  do  their  best  that  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  enjoy  use  of 
the  beautiful  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  are  able  to  do  so  safely. 

WICC,  which  also  won  the  New  Eng- 
land Marine  Trade  AssociaUon's  safe 
boaUng  award  for  1964,  began  its  special 
broadcasts  7  years  ago.  The  details  of 
its  unique  contribution  to  boating  safety 
were  described  last  summer  In  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  Norwalk  program's  activities  were 
weU  described  only  last  Friday  in  a  spe- 
cial boating  secUon  of  the  Norwalk  Hour. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Xrom  the  New  Tork  Times.  July  4,   1066] 
WICC    BaoADCASTs    Am   Pxoplx   OK   Wat^ 

Mbtbobolooist    on    "Snvnas    Six"    Givs 
Weathet  Retobts 

(By  William  N.  Wallace) 

Week  In  and  waek  out.  Long  Island  Sound 
is  a  perverse  body  of  water  for  the  thousands 
who  use  It  as  a  nautical  playground.  The 
problem  Is  the  weather.  It  U  hard  to  know 
what  the  sound  wlU  be  Uke  on  any  given 
day.  a  flat  frying  pan,  a  mean  tank  of  troth 
or  something  pleasant  in  betwsan. 

Predicting  the  idiosyncrasies  of  this  great 
r*yeational  faculty  has  become  the  chal- 
lenging task  of  Walter  Devanas,  a  35-year- 
old  meteorologist  who  deaU  with  his  subject 
at  first  hand  for  12  hours  every  weekend  and 
holiday  through  the  summer  boating  season. 

Devanas  is  one-half  of  the  crew  of  a  flex- 
ible floating  laboratory  sent  to  sea  by  radio 
station  WICC  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The 
mother  ship  is  a  modest  27-foot  Chris  Craft 
skiff  with  its  name.  Service  Six.  promlnenUy 
displayed  on  the  topaldea. 

Bill  Conover.  a  marketing  executive  from 
Greenwich,  Oonn.,  with  a  solid  boaUng 


Old 


background,  is  the  oaptaln  of  Service  Six. 
He  plots  her  ooursee  and  gravitates  to  places 
where  he  can  tap  the  knowledge  of  people 
to  whom  the  sound  Is  a  way  of  life. 


ON  THE  AOt 

The  sum  knowledge  of  Devanas,  the  prac- 
tical meteorologist,  and  Conover,  the  know- 
ing boatman,  is  then  given  to  listeners  of 
WICC  (600  kUocycles  on  the  standard  broad- 
cast band).  This  pair  comes  over  loud  and 
clear  on  a  remote  reUy  from  Service  Six  for 
3 -minute  periods  at  40  minutes  after 
the  hour  beginning  at  7:40  ajn.  on  Satur- 
days and  8:40  ajn.  on  Sundays,  nntU  7:40 
pjn. 

WICC.  a  powarful  voice  that  has  a  vast 
audience  on  both  sides  of  Long  Island  Sound 
Is  cMie  of  a  handful  of  radio  staUona  that 
seek  the  boatman's  ear.  Its  service  for  7 
years  was  recently  cited  by  the  New  England 
Marine  Trades  Association. 

The  association,  which  In  2  previous  years 
had  similarly  honored  the  SUtes  of  Maaea- 
chusette  and  New  Hampshire,  gave  the  radio 
station  a  safe  boaUng  award  for  prcanoUon 
of  safe  and  sane  uses  of  the  boat. 

With  Devanas  beginning  his  first  year  on 
the  air.  WICC  Is  safer  than  ever.  The  stoUon 
is  now  providing  Its  floaUng  meteorologist  by 
means  of  shore-to-ship  high  frequency  radio, 
the  radar  advance  warning  transmissions  as- 
sembled on  a  high-speed  communications 
system  by  the  VS.  Weather  Bureaw 

BAD     WEATSXB    LOCATED 

The  radar  locates  and  tracks  weather 
fronte,  squalls,  rain  showers,  and  other  aber- 
raUons.  with  given  and  moving  azimuths. 
Armed  with  this  InformaUon,  i^ua  the  stand- 
ard weather  maps  and  other  tools  of  the 
meteorologist,  Devanas  Is  prepared  to  sUck 
his  neck  out. 

"We  like  to  beUeve  we  can  tell  the  boatman 
on  the  sound  what  he  can  expect  for  surface 
weather  in  the  next  few  hours."  Devanas  said. 
"Tills  is  a  challenge  because  what  Mark 
Twain  said  about  New  England  weather  U 
easentlaUy  true:  'If  you  don't  like  U  wait  a 
minute.' " 

Devanas  admits  that  meteorology,  espe- 
cially when  appUed  to  such  a  localized  area 
as  the  sound,  is  an  Imperfect  science  as  to 
predlcOon.  "It's  also  a  young  science."  he 
said.  "We  are  Just  beginning  to  make  ad- 
vances through  better  communlcaUons  I 
admit  I  cannot  always  be  right  In  such  a 
raiaUarea.  But  I  caU  the  shots  as  I  see  them. 
Prom  what  we  can  gather  through  mall, 
phone  calls  and  the  saluUUons  we  receive  on 
the  water  aboard  Service  Six.  the  people  like 

1  V. 

Devanas  oomes  to  his  vocation  with  a 
strong  background.  He  ^>ent  12  years  In  the 
U.S.  Navy,  almost  all  of  the  time  at  sea  as 
an  aerographer's  mate  whoee  task  was  to  In- 
terpret weather  for  those  who  steered  the 
ships. 

Ton    THE    GaSEN    AT    "T^ 

The  broadcasts  of  Devanas  and  Conorer 
are  not  overly  sophisticated.  The  pair  recog- 
nizes the  fundamental  lack  of  knowledge 
among  tS  boaUng  public  as  to  weathar 
and  gene^  8eamanahip.*\They  tuck  Into 
their  broadfcast  aU  kinds  of  educational 
fundamentals  and  only  occasionally  add 
something  sophisticated,  something  "in." 

"A  couple  of  weeks  ago,"  Devanas  said, 
"we  had  the  effecte  of  a  heavy  easterly  wind 
which  had  blown  into  the  Sound.  I  noticed 
on  an  oceanographic  level,  that  the  easterly 
had  brought  In  a  considerable  amount  of 
seaweed  that  Is  normally  only  found  In  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  In  other  warm  water  ctir- 
renu.  We  had  a  kind  of  Sargasso  Sea  In 
the  Sound.  I  Ulked  about  It  and  a  lot  of 
people  called  In  to  say  bow  much  tbey  ao- 
preclated  that  touch." 

(Prom  tbe  Norwalk  (Oonn.)  Hour,  Jan    14. 

1966] 

Local  Satbtt  Pkocxam  Wins  Oolb  Cvr 

AWAXD 

A  National  Gold  Cup  Award  for  Boating 
Safety  In  1966  was  awarded  to  the  Norwalk 
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email  craft  safety  training  program  at  a 
recepuon  Thursday  night,  at  the  Park  Shera- 
ton Hotel,  New  York  City,  given  by  tba 
Klekhaefer  Corp..  makers  of  the  Mercury 
outboard  motor  and  Mercrulser. ) 

Congratulation*  to  the  steering  committee 
and  appreciation  and  thanks  for  the  splendid 
community  contribution  to  boating  safety 
through  the  Norwalk  pcogram  were  expressed 
by  C.  J.  Koehler  In  behalf  of  Klekhaefer 
Corp. 

Burt  Be*iton.  Norwal^f.  present  chairman 
of  the  steering  committee.  Robert  Hughes. 
Poun«irldge.  NY.  1965  chairman,  and  Arthur 
Huck.  Rowayton.  treasurer,  were  present  to 
receive  the  award  at  the  reception. 

During  the  summer  of  1965  the  Norwalk 
small  craft  safety  training  program  had 
logged  5.200  hours  of  Instruction  In  seaman- 
ship and  boat  handling,  both  theory  and 
practice,  for  yoimgsters  In  Norwalk  and 
neighboring  communities,  with  Gregory 
Oelae.  Darlen,  as  head  Instructor. 

Claases,  which  Included  24  courses  In  basic 
boating  and  basic  sailing  and  a  course  In 
advance^  saUlng.  were  held  during  the  sum- 
mer at  Calf  Pasture  Beach  adjacent  to  the 
V3.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla  72  Sta- 
tion. 

nwrn  teak 

The  program,  now  In  Its  fifth  year,  oper- 
ates on  a  nonprofit,  self-supporting  basis 
with  Tolunteers  help  from  the  community 
except  for  paid  Instructors.  It  has  a  fleet 
of  flTe  quad  trainers  which  are  used  for 
rowing,  sculling,  and  saUIng  with  cat  or 
•loop  rig.  There  U  a  powerboat  for  patrol 
and  Instruction. 

Bach  of  the  advanced  sailing  classes  last 
year  spent  one  afternoon  aboard  Burt  Ben- 
ton's schooner.  Sir  Fathoms,  to  gain  expe- 
rience handling  a  large  sailboat. 

In  addition  to  Gregory  Oelse.  a  college 
student  who  holds  an  American  Red  Cross 
small  craft  safety  Instructors'  certificate. 
there  were  two  assistant  Instructors,  WlUls 
Lyman  and  Edna  Whitehead,  both  of  Nor- 
walk. 

Seven  volunteer  apprentices  served  for 
■Tftrtous  classes  during  the  summer.  These 
Included  from  mariner  ship  Eagle  of  Nor- 
walk. Girl  Scouts  Joan  Bender,  Nora  Blum, 
Carmen  Jacquler.  Barbara  Prokupek.  and 
Nancy  Wines.  Other  volunteers  were  Shena 
Thotnson.  Norwalk.  and  Richard  Oelse, 
Darlen. 

Total  enrollment  for  classes  was  217.  Stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  took  more  than  one 
cotirse,  came  from  Norwalk,  Darlen.  New 
Canaan,  Rowayton.  Stamford.  Weston.  West- 
port,  and  WUton  and  Pelham  and  Pound- 
rldge.  NY. 

The  steering  committee,  which  directs 
and  supervises  the  program.  Is  comprised 
of  representatives  from  organizations  In  the 
community  Interested  In  promoting  boating 
safety  and  training  youth  in  seamanship 
and  boat  handling. 

coMMrrm 

The  1965  steering  committee  Included:  for 
the  YMCA.  Raymond  Corbin  and  Mrs.  Paul 
R.  SUndley;  for  the  Norwalk-Wiiton  Chap- 
ter Red  Cross,  Prank  N.  Zullo;  for  the  Nor- 
walk Power  Squadron,  Past  Commander  and 
Navigator  Burt  Benton;  for  the  Girl  ScouU 
mariner  ship  EagU.  Arthur  Huck;  tor  Sea 
Explorers.  Post  6.  Boy  ScouU.  Len  Jacob; 
for  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  Auxiliary  Flotilla 
72,  Robert  Hughes;  for  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation,  Joseph  Andrews. 

Additions  to  the  committee  for  the  1966 
season  Include:  Mrs.  James  Floumoy.  WU- 
ton. secretary;  Robert  Fink.  YMCA;  Mrs. 
George  Prokupek.  Southwestern  OouncU 
Girl  Scouts;  and  Robert  VT  Meyer,  In  charge 
of  equipment  maintenance. 


January  19,  1966 


SUppuf  to  VicteuB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12. 1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
critical  situation  In  regard  to  our  VS. 
merchant  marine  Is  especiaUy  apparent 
In  the  shortage  of  ships  to  carry  needed 
supplies  to  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 

Also  of  great  concern.  Is  the  lack  of  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  friendly  nations, 
to  prevent  their  ships  from  carrying 
cargo  to  North  Vietnam,  thus  aiding  the 
enemy  In  its  fight  against  South  Vietnam. 

Two  recent  articles  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun  relative  to  this  matter  should  be  of 
great  Interest  to  our  Members  and  there- 
fore I  am  inserting  them  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

The  {irticles  follow: 

(From  the  Sun  (Baltimore,  Md.). 

Dec.  27,  19651 

Mn.rrART    Nexds    Ovcstax   VS.    Ships 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Washington.  December  26. — The  Defense 
Department's  Christmas  message  to  the  ship- 
ping Industry  emphasized  once  again  that 
this  country  is  short  of  sufficient  American- 
flag  shlpe  to  handle  the  upsurge  in  cargoes 
moving  to  military  zones  throughout  the 
world. 

And.  therefore,  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  announced  December  23 
that  It  wanted  firm  offers  from  foreign-flag 
shipowners  as  weU  as  American  companies, 
knowing  that  it  probably  would  not  be  able 
to  do  much  more  In  getting  additional  Amer- 
ican vessels  without  going  up  liigher  on  Its 
rates. 

BACKLOG     MOUNTING 

Even  then  It  would  be  difficult  immediately 
to  get  enough  vessels  registered  in  the  United 
States  to  handle  the  military  cargoes  piling 
up  In  Oakland,  Calif..  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Norfolk,  and  Baltimore.  There  Is  a 
backlog,  and  the  backlog  Is  mounting  dally 
as  the  discharging  conditions  in  the  Vietnam 
area  continue  In  chaos.  Shlpe  cannot  get  rid 
of  the  cargoes  they  have  aboard  fast  enough 
to  head  back  to  the  United  States  to  pick  up 
additional  supplies.  Instead  they  sit  for  30 
days.  60  days,  70  days,  and  more,  waiting, 
waiting,  waiting. 

It's  not  too  much  of  a  Christmas  present 
for  the  young  men  in  Vietnam  to  know  that 
their  supplies  cannot  get  throxigh  to  them 
because  of  inadequate  facilities  and  ships 
backed  up.  However,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  maintained  steadfasUy  that  not  a 
soldier  has  suffered  frort  the  lack  of  any 
supplies. 

But  there  must  be  a  serious  sUp-up  some- 
where when  here-  the  United  States  site  6 
months  after  President  Johnson  announced 
the  buildup  of  troops  In  order  to  step  up 
the  operation  in  Vietnam,  and  the  shipping 
picture  Is  sUll  pathetic. 

TOTAL  or  300  SHIPS  CALLED  OUT 

In  Septembec.  Representative  Oakmatz, 
Democrat,  of  Maryland,  acting  chairman  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee, 
called  for  an  orderly  breakout  of  the  300 
"good"  ships  In  the  reserve  fleet  so  that 
the  ship  repair  yards  would  not  become  too 
Jammed,  and  so  there  woiUd  be  an  even  flow 
of  vessels  becoming  avaUable  to  MST8. 


Under  such  a  program  It  was  felt  that  a 
better  Job  could  be  performed  in  readying 
the  vessels,  particularly  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment could  be  induced  into  spending 
what  the  Industry  considers  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  on  each  ship  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  completely  operable  for 
the  duration. 

Of  the  first  60  ships  which  were  taken 
out  of  mothballs  in  July-August,  rushed 
through  the  reactivation  stages,  and  then 
into  service,  many  have  broken  down  in  mid- 
stream because  of  penny-pinching  ascribed 
to  readying  them.  At  least  five  are  currently 
In  HawaU  in  such  bad  condition  that  the  big 
question  Is — What  do  we  do  with  them  now? 

TWENTY-rtVK  BEING  REAOtCD 

Another  25  are  being  readied  to  begin  haul- 
ing supplies  to  Vietnam,  perhaps  only  from 
Okinawa  or  Sublc  Bay  on  a  shuttle  run. 
Shipping  interests  doubt  that  these  vessels 
can  hold  up  for  very  long  in  a  Far  East 
shuttle  run  without  getting  back  to  Ameri- 
can shipyards  to  be  "revitalized"  again  be- 
cause of  the  inadequate  preparation  be- 
stowed on  tliem  when  they  go  out. 

Yet  even  with  the  25  more,  MSTS  admits 
that  It  will  fall  far  short  of  its  needs.  And, 
therefore,  it  is  Inviting  foreign  owners  to 
help  reUeve  the  shortage  that  thla  coxintry  is 
incurring. 

Irony  Juts  out  from  every  porthole  In  the 
picture. 

First  of  all.  l>ecau£e  of  the  vast  numbers 
of  ships  in  its  reserve  fleets,  the  United.  States 
since  World  War  U  has  been  listed  as  the 
country  with  the  biggest  merchant  fleet  In 
the  world.  Seldom  has  It  been  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  has  slipped  far  down 
the  line  in  the  number  of  acUve  ships. 

Secondly,  when  a  top  official  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  last  February  wanted  to 
break  out  Just  three  ships  from  the  mothball 
fleets  In  order  to  determine  what  they  would 
ned  "Just  in  case"  his  suggestion  was  re- 
jected by  those  above  him  as  being  a  waste 
of  money. 

WOULD  LOSE  CARGOES 

When  they  did  begin  breaking  out  the 
ships,  they  merely  pumped  water  through 
the  boiler  tubes  the  first  time  around 
leaving  the  oU  sediment  and  sludge 
at  the  bottom.  When  the  ships  began 
operating,  the  boUer  tubes  "blew  up" 
and  more  repairs  were  needed.  It  was 
learned  that  by  simply  adding  detergent,  the 
wastes  would  disappear.  Such  a  lesson  could 
have  been  learned  by  testing  out  three  ships 
months  ago  Instead  of  when  they  were  crl-* 
tlcally  needed. 

Third,  the  "effecUve  control"  ships  which 
the  Defense  Department  has  touted  so  loudly 
over  the  years  are  virtually  worthless  In  an 
operation  such  as  Vietnam  because  they  are 
dry  bulk  carriers  and  tankers.  Neither  can 
transport  the  general  cargo  that  must  move 
to  the  Far  East  and  military  zones  today. 

Fourth.  If  the  commercial  trade  routes  es- 
tablished and  promoted  by  American-flag 
berth  liner  companies  are  strli)^  of  any 
more  of  their  regular  vessels,  they  will  incur 
such  severe  losses  of  regular  cargoes  that 
they  might  never  b«  able  to  recoup  this 
trade. 

And  fifth,  the  matter  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments becomes  intertwined  all  along  the 
line. 

If  American  cargoes  are  diverted  to  foreign 
vessels  on  the  commercial  trade  routes  this 
country  loses  in  the  balance  of  payments 
picture. 

If  the  Defense  Department  has  to  pay  in- 
creasing amounts  of  fredght  rates  to  foreign- 
fiag  ships  to  transport  American  miUtary 
supplies,  it  means  more  gold  flowing  from 
this  country. 
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TISTIMONT     CnXD 

Irony  and  Incompetence  appear  to  best  de- 
scribe the  sad,  rather  decadent  scene  con- 
cerning the  U.S.  power  at  sea. 

It  can  all  be  traced  back  to  1961  when 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
testified  before  a  House  Committee  that  ships 
were  becoming  pass6,  that  air  transport  was 
the  answer. 

The  Vietnam  buildup  occurred  4  years 
later.  Two  out  of  every  three  soldiers  in 
that  fighting  have  been  moved  there  by  ship. 
Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  cargo  and  sup- 
plies going  to  back  up  the  men  has  been 
transported  by  ship  •  •  •  the  ships  which 
"we  no  longer  need." 

With  all  of  the  buildup  on  air  transport, 
when  the  C-5A  finally  Is  completed  In  1969- 
70,  one  airplane  will  be  able  to  transport  50 
tons  at  a  time — which  means  that  260  planes 
oould  lift  as  much  as  a  single  C-4  type  ship 
of  today.  And  the  cost  abroad  the  C-64  as 
estimated  now  will  be  4  cents  a  ton  mile, 
versus  one-half  cent  a  ton  mile  on  a  ship.       , 

[From    the   Sun    (Baltimore,    Md.)    Jan.    3, 

1966) 

UNriKD  States,  British  Replies  Contrasted 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

Washington,  January  2. — The  recent  em- 
bargo slapped  on  Rhodesia  by  the  United 
States  carries  considerable  Irony  with  it. 

The  United  States  acted  to  institute  the 
embargo  when  Great  Britain  asked  this 
country  for  such  backing  In  the  Common- 
wealth controversy  over  the  African  de- 
pendency's action. 

There. did  not  appear  to  be  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  about  taking 
swch  action  even  though  Rhodesia  was  part 
of  the  British   Commonwealth. 

BRmSH    RESPONSE    TO    UNITED    STATXa 

But  the  story  has  been  different  wUh  Great 
Britain  In  connection  with  United  SUtes 
pleas  to  stop  Brltlsh-fiag  ships  from  serving 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam. 

When  the  appeal  first  went  out  with  re- 
spect to  Cuba  In  1962,  the  British  attacked 
the  United  SUtes  for  even  making  such  a 
request  and  ignored  this  country — even 
though  there  was  a  danger  the  Communists 
might  engage  In  war  with  the  United  SUtes 
Just  90  miles  from  lu  shores. 

The  British  are  still  sending  their  ships 
to  Cuba.  The  most  recent  black  lUt  released 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  showed  that 
another  British  ship  was -added  to  bring  to 
75  the  number  of  ships  from  the  United 
Kingdom  that  have  been  and  still  are  serv- 
ing Cuba  against  United  States'  wishes.  The 
list  currently  conUlns  244  free  world  ships. 

ACCUSED    OF    RICHRANDEONBSS 

At  the  height  of  the  Cuban  trouble,  the 
United  States  was  accused  by  the  British 
of  trying  to  control  the  high  seas  by  asking 
ships  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba. 

Even  more  serious  than  the  Cuban  situa- 
tion, and  certainly  more  critical  to  the 
United  States  tlian  Rhodesia,  is  the  Vietnam 
war.  because  American  GIs  are  being  killed 
every  day.  They  are  dying  m  Increasing 
numbers  as  this  country  makes  an  effort  to 
defend  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  U.S.  Government  again  has  asked  the 
free  world  nations  to  stop  supplying  the 
North  Vietnamese  as  one  way  of  helping  the 
soldiers  fighting  In  that  country. 

The  only  response  to  that  appeal  has  t>een 
from  Greece,  which  in  November  Issued  a 
royal  decree  to  bar  Greek  shipowners  from 
sending  their  vessels  to  North  Vietnam. 

Although  the  Greek  Government  In  the 
past  has  token  similar  steps  to  support  the 
United  States,  there  are  still  Greek  shipown- 
ers who  defy  Ito  edict,  changing  the  registry 
on  their  ships  to  either  U be rUn  or  Lebanese. 
More  recently  it  is  noticed  that  several 
Cyprus-regUtered  vessels  are  going  to  Cuba, 
as  well  as  North  Vietnam,  which  would  la- 
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dlcate  that  Cyprus  is  the  newest  "escape" 
nation  for  registering  ships. 

TRADE  WITH  NORTH  KOREA 

All  during  the  Korean  war,  the  British 
and  other  shipowners  sent  vessels  regularly 
into  North  Korea,  carrying  supplies  of  all 
kinds  to  the  armed  troops  that  the  American 
GI's  were  battling  for  the  rest  of  them 

Not  once  did  the  British  pull  back  on 
their  ships  going  to  North  Korea. 

And  It  can  Just  as  well  be  expected  now 
that  not  once  wUl  the  BriUsh  make  any 
official  attempt  to  halt  British-flag  ships 
from  serving  North  Vietnam,  from  taking  in 
ammunition  and  other  supplies  that  are 
used  by  those  who  kill  American  soldiers. 

The  number  of  merchant  ships  supplying 
the  enemy— North  Vietnam— is  said  to  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  120  a  week.  There  Is  no 
accurate  figure  avaUable.  but  It  Is  known  to 
be  substantial. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Rogers,  Democrat,  of  Florida 
several  times  appealed  for  legislation  to  bar 
countries  serving  North  Vietnam  from  send- 
ing their  ships  to  U.S.  ports,  or  at  least  to 
keep  them  from  carrying  Government- 
financed  cargoes  from  these  shores,  which  is 
what  the  Cuba  blacklist  stops. 

But  the  adminlstratloc  appeared  to  Ignore 
all  such  pleas. 

The  State  Department  would  only  say  that 
there  has  been  some  curtailment  of  calls  to 
North  Vietnam  by  friendly  nations  to  whom 
appeals  have  been  made  to  halt  such  shlo- 
ments.  *^ 

There  has  never  been  any  more  than  that 
At  the  recent  AFL-CIO  Biennial  Conven- 
tion, organized  labor  called  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  drastic  steps  against  ships 
and  shipowners  who  persist  In  caUlng  at 
North  Vietnam.  The  maritime  labor  unions 
intend  to  follow  through  on  this  resolution. 
Among  the  stories  clrculaUng  regarding 
the  supply  ships  going  to  North  Vietnam  is 
that  many  of  them  profit  by  caUIng  on  one 
trip  at  North  Vietnam  and,  on  another  at  a 
South  Vietnamese  port. 

CONGCSTIOir    IN    SOUTH    VBTNAM 

Of  course,  right  now  with  the  congestion 
in  Saigon,  Da  Nang,  and  other  southern 
porta.  It  woiild  hardly  seem  profitable  for  any 
vessel  to  call  there  unless  hired  on  a  daUy 
time  charter. 

More  of  the  irony  is  that  many  of  the  ships 
being  used  on  the  Vletcong  supply  route  a« 
has  been  true  with  Cuba,  were  American 
built.  Liberty  type  sold  after  Worid  War  U  at 
greaOy  reduced  prices  to  help  our  friends 
build  up  their  fieeU  and  get  back  into  busi- 
ness on  the  high  seas. 

Could  It  be  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  been  held  back 
from  mining  the  waters  leading  to  Haiphong 
Is  that  some  of  the  ships  that  might  be 
sunk  would  be  those  of  Great  Britain,  Nor- 
way, Sweden.  Germany,  and  other  frtendlv 
nations? 


I  plan  to  make  a  full  report  <mi  this  que*- 
tionnaire  at  a  later  date. 

However,  I  have  today  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  veteran  in  Maine,  Mr.  John 
R.  Whittaker.  which  speaks  In  glowing 
terms  of  the  care  he  received  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital.  West 
Roxbury,  Mass.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Whittaker 's  letter: 

SANroRO,  Maine. 
Sirs:  I  am  writing  thU  on  separate  paper, 
rather  than  the  form,  because  I  have  some 
commenu  to  make,  as  a  reflection  of  my  own 
experience  at  the  veterans  hospital  West 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

I  first  entered  the  hoepltol  in  Septembsf 
of  1960,  at  the  age  of  26.  I'm  a  member  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  but  am  treated  at  the 
hospital  for  a  non-service-connected  kidney 
ailment.  There  U  no  question  about  the 
fact  that  I  was  scared  when  I  was  first  ad- 
mitted, because  I  had  never  been  a  patient  la 
my  life.  They  dldnt  know  Just  what  was 
wrong  with  me,  at  first,  and  as  a  result  I  had 
to  undergo  many  teste— every  one  in  the  book. 
I  believe.  However,  they  fovmd  the  trouble 
did  what  they  had  to  do,  and  I  believe  that 
I  had  the  beet  of  care  possible.  WeU  that 
was  6  years  ago,  and  I  sUU  go  for  periodic 
checks  and  tests,  because  my  condition  U 
chronic.  I  feel  that  I  am  being  treated  with 
the  very  best  of  everything  available  in  thU 
day  and  age.  I  feel  I  have  cooperated  fuUy 
with  all  doctors  and  aids,  and  as  a  result  I 
have  been  treated  accordingly.  This  is  the 
only  hospltol  at  which  I  have  ever  been  a  - 
patient,  and  so  it  goes  without  saying  that  I 
can't  speak  for  others.  My  own  personal 
hope  is  that  as  long  as  I  must  have  a  hospital 
to  go  to,  every  so  often,  I  hope  that  VA  hos- 
pital. West  Roxbury  is  always  avaUable 

I  was  proud  to  do  my  bit  for  my  country 
Im  extremely  proud  to  be  a  veteran  of 
America  I'm  thankful,  beyond  expression 
that  I  have  the  VA  tfVallable  to  me,  and  I 
think  that  6  years  of  hospital  treatment  U 
ample  time  to  view  my  feeUngs  on  this  sub- 
ject. As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  they  are  100- 
fiT**?.*  °?'  "**  ^  "incerely  hope  and  pray 
that  they  keep  up  the  good  work— may  Ood 
bless  them  for  It.  ^^ 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  WHrrrAxnu 


Veterans'  AdmiiiistratioB  Medical  Care 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  Is 
currently  in  the  process  of  tabulating  a 
number  of  replies  to  a  questionnaire  on 
the  quality  of  medical  care  sent  to  all  re- 
cently discharged  paUents  from  Vet- 
erans' Admlnlstratlcm  genenl  hospitals. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  BALK 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docvunents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  26,  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
''°L'°. **''****  2^  percent  may  be  aUowed  to 
authorized   bookdeaiers   and    quantity    pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shaU   prescribe   the    terms   and 
conditions   under  which   he   may  authorize 
the   resale   of  Government   publlcaUona   bv 
bookdeaiers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regxUatlons 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  estoblishmeht  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   UUe  44,   sec    72a 
Supp.  2).  • 


PMNTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RBOOBD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any' 
Senator,  Representotlve,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(tJ.S.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) 
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A  CaU  for  National  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  from  Dr.  J.  H. 
Jackson,  president  of  the  National  Bap- 
tist Convention,  USA...  who  resides  in 
Chicago.  HI.,  a  well-thought-out  and 
weU-written  pamphlet  entitled  "A  Call 
for  National  Unltey,"  a  call  which  is 
certainly  our  foremost  desire  to  heed. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  caU  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  Dr.  Jackson's 
pamphlet  and  ask  that  the  pamphlet  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Call  roa  National  Unitt 
(By  Dr.  J.   H.   Jackson,   president.   National 
Baptist  Convention,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Aue    31 
1965)  "•        • 

(Note.— The  following  call  to  national 
unity  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Baptist  Convention,  U.S  A.,  Inc  In  ite 
85th  session  In  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  September 

It  J  ,7^"  *^"  ^^^  °"*  o'  tJie  conviction 
that  all  American  citizens  and  that  all  groups 
Within  the  confines  of  the  Nation  must  work 
together  not  only  to  attain  the  good  things 
of  1  fe  for  themselves  but  also  to  fulfill  the 
Natlon-8  life.  The  National  Baptist  Con- 
vention has  a  membership  of  514  mllUon 
f^Tv.  ,*,^*'  largest  organized  body  of  Negroes 
In  the  United  States.)  ^ 

The  United  States  of  America  U  a  great 
democratic  Republic  dedicated  to  human  dig- 
nity. Justice,  freedom,  and  equality  of  opnor- 
tunlty  for  aU.  Her  supreme  law.  the  Federal 
constitution.  Is  so  constructed  and  so  struc- 
tured that  It  allows  for  political,  social,  and 
economic  evolution  and  basic  changes  bv 
amendments.  Therefore,  all  Amertcans- 
both  conservatives  and  Uberals— can  support 
fj?  ♦,?*  l?^*'  *°  ^^^  Federal  Constitution  and 
to  the  Nation  ItseU.  All  citizens  can  obey 
Its  fundamental  principles  and  take  part  in 
itB  evoluuonary  changes  through  amend- 
S'e'iLltd'^?."'   "'"••   ''*P«^«'»<=«-   »'^<1   "'liange 

In  this  hour  of  crisis  war  call  upon  all 
American  citizens  and  all  groups  to  support 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Nation's 

"ollow^'grde^  "^^  "'*"  ""  *°  ^"PP°^  «^« 

the  NatirrallhoTe'"^  *°  "'"'  """^^^  °' 

th-  iw'*''  *",  *****  ''*  ^*'«  »'»«'  possess  for 
^l  V  *• .'°"''  *'*'*  "alvatlon  of  the  Nation, 
and  trust  a  Just  NaUon  to  protect  and  save 
us  as  citizens  and  all  that  we  hold  dear  ao 
1^»1"  it  does  not  Include  the  values  of 
religion  which  are  above  the  dominion  of 
the  state. 


Appendix 

4.  We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  Is 
better  to  live  In  an  Imperfect  America  with 
the  freedom  to  work  for  Its  Improvement 
and  fulfillment  than  to  be  a  helpless  slave 
In  a  perfect  totalitarian  state  without  the 
freedom  even  to  question  its  poUcles  or  to 
change  its  evU  practices. 

5.  Let  us  always  recognize  the  right  of 
freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  expresiion 
and  freedom  of  action  as  well  as  the  rlghte 
U)  differ  with  and  to  be  different  from  others. 
But  let  us  never  seek  to  defend  'and  protect 
these  differences  by  denying  to  others  their 
constitutional.  Just,  and  God-given  rtghte  a« 
freemen  in  a  free  society. 

6.  Let  ui  be  as  wise  as  the  enemies  of  this 
Nation  who— when  it  Is  to  their  advantage— 
wUl  Join  with  any  groups  In  the  United 
States  and  work  through  them  for  their  evil 
purposes.  U  being  a  segregationist  furthers 
their  cause,  theee  enemies  will  Join  the  ranks 
of  segregationists.  If  and  when  they  find 
being  an  Integrationlst  serves  their  purpose 
to  negate  the  Nation's  life,  they  will  become 
integratlonistfi  and  work  through  Integration 
to  achieve  their  negative  ends.  They  will 
also  play  one  group  against  another  to  divide 
and  to  weaken  the  Nation. 

We  are  in  a  national  crisis  and  at  this  mo- 
ment are  engaged  In  a  bloody  conflict  with 
International  ctHnmunism  In  Vietnam  and 
are  potentially  in  conflict  with  the  same 
forces  throughout  the  world  as  well  as  at 
home.  Americana  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  and  the  negative  weight. of  past  prej- 
udices, hatred,  envy,  discrimination  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order,  disrespect  for  one 
another,  race  riots,  and  bloodshed  All  of  tis 
must  unite  and  work  together  as  one  for  the 
Nations  Ufe  and  cause,  or  we  wlU  even- 
tually perish. 

7.  All  groups  are  caUed  upon  to  rise  above 
the  differences  of  creed,  color,  caste  and  to 
Join  together  as  Americans  in  order  to  work 
for.  Uve  for.  and— if  need  be— die  for  the 
ideals,  values,  and  principles  of  Justice  free- 
dom, and  equality  as  proclaimed  by  this"  great 
Nation.  -^  •  o 


phraae  the  historic  statement  of  the  great 
educator  Booker  T.  Washington,  in  aU  things 
strictly  personal  and  In  aU  matters  pure- 
ly private  we  can  be  as  separate  as  the  fingers, 
but  one  as  the  hand  in  all  things  tending 
towaixl  the  mutual  progress  of  the  Individ- 
ual, of  groups,  as  weU  as  the  fulfillment  of 
the  Nation's  life  Itself. 


Praise  for  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


3.  Let  us  recognize  that  our  common  ene- 
mies are  those  persons  and  groups  who  by 
Ideology  and  purpose  are  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  this  NaUon  and  that  theae 
enemies  make  use  of  all  of  our  dlvUlons  to 
weaken  and  to  destroy  this  RepubUc 


8.  We  are  called  upon  not  only  to  obey 
Federal  law,  but  also  to  rise  above  it  and 
make  a  good-neighbor  policy  of  our  own 
by  which  we  wlU  buUd  a  community  spirit 
and  erect  oommunity  organizations  based  on 
good  will  for  the  education  of  our  children 
for  the  security  and  development  of  our  fam- 
ily, for  the  advancement  of  culture  and  few 
the  moral  and  spiritual  growth  of  aU  who 
dweU  therein.  This  can  be  done  only  by  co- 
operation and  not  by  contest  and  coiiict 
Such  conununlty  spirit  wUl  not  only  enrich 
our  several  communities  but  also  wlU  great- 
ly strengthen  our  National  Government  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

9.  This  caU  U  for  positive  thinking  and 
for  positive  action.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
antl-Communlst,  antlpoverty.  anUsegrega- 
tlonlst,  anUlntegratlonlst;  we  must  be 
pro-American,  profreedom,  projustice,  and 
progoodwlU.  A  commitment  to  build  a  great 
democratic  society  toi  the  enrichment  of 
human  personaUty  is  far  more  elevating  and 
far  more  lofty  than  setUng  ourselves  to  the 
task  of  destroying  the  enemies  that  dis- 
turb us. 

10.  A  cooperaUve  ventiire  among  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  StobM  for  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  IdeaU  of  justice  and  freedom 
does  not  In  any  way  Jeopardlae  the  leglUmat* 
privUeges  and  the  monu  goods  of  free  em- 
terprtse  aac  doea  U  Imperil  the  peraonal 
rlghte  of  IndlvldtutU  and  groupa.    To  patt^ 


HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

•or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  have  always  believed 
that  honest  work  is  noble.  By  his  hard 
work,  the  American  provides  his  loved 
ones  with  the  good  life.  Many  a  work- 
ingman  who  was  not  able  to  go  to  college 
hunself  has  provided  a  higher  education 
for  his  sons  and  daughters. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  American  economy, 
which  provides  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  good  life  all  of  us  strive  to  achieve 

"pie  CouncD  of  Economic  Advisers  has 
felt  that  if  96  percent  of  the  labor  force 
could  be  on  the  job.  It  was  about  as  close 
to  full  employment  as  the  Nation  could 
expect  to  come. 

The  state  of  economic  health  in  Amer- 
ica is  so  good  that  it  has  almost  reached 
that  happy  situation  of  full  employment 

The  Denver  Post  recently  carried  an 
editorial— "United  States  Has  Achieved 
'Pull  Employment' "—praising  the  ad- 
ministration's great  strides  in  building 

«ri*?v-'^^^^"*  *  ^""**  national  economy. 
With  permission  of  my  colleagues  I  sub- 
mit this  arMple  for  the  Record: 

UNrrxD  «TATte  Has  AcHirvro  Full 
Emplotmint 

Five  years  ago  when  the  Nation  was  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  its  last  recession 
President  Kennedy's  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers  set  an  unemployment  figxire  of  4 
percent  of  the  labor  force  as  a  reallsUc  tar- 
get for  the  American  economy. 

The  CouncU  recognized  that  some  people 
will  always  be  In  between  Jobs,  that  some 
wUl  be  untrained  or  unsuitable  for  the  jobs 
available  and  that  some  wUl  not  be  emnlov- 
able  at  all.  '  ^    ' 

IX  96  percent  of  the  labor  force  could  be  on 
the  Job,  however,  the  Council  said  that  was 
about  as  cloee  to  full  employment  as  the 
NaUon  could  expect  to  come. 

SUice  1961,  the  United  States  has  moved 
slowly  but  steadUy  toward  the  full  employ- 
ment rate  the  CouncU  set.  Last  week,  the 
Government  announced  that  unemployment 
had  dropped  to  4.1  percenC which  puta  u» 
only  a  whisker  away  from  the  goal. 

.^^^^  '^  ^^^^  *  percent  unemployment, 
the  CouncU  suggested,  the  supply  of  labor 
will  not  be  excessively  tight  and  the  danger 
of  inflation  will  not  be  beyond  control.  The 
economy,  in  fact,  will  be  In  a  state  of  exuber- 
ant health. 
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U  we  go  much  below  4  percent,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Council  thought  we  would 
face  "rubatantlal  upward  preeeure  on  prices" 
and  Implied  major  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  cope  with  Inflation. 

The  American  economy  now  appears  to  be 
in  the  state  of  healtn  the  Council  described. 
The  Oovemment  has  announced  that  with 
4.1  percent  unemployment  "there  Is  still  no 
evidence  of  a  general  shortage  of  labor."  At 
the  same  time.  Inflation  has  not  become  a 
major  problem. 

The  Council's  5-year-oId  warning,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  be  danger  ahead  If  the 
trend  continues.  Is  well  worth  heeding.  As 
we  continue  to  work  for  a  lower  unemploy- 
ment rate,  we  will  need  to  be  Increasingly 
alert  to  the  danger  of  labor  shortages  and 
the  danger  of  Inflation. 

In  the  months  ahead,  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  can  take  addition- 
al steps  to  draw  more  people  Into  the  labor 
force  and  to  train  them  for  the  new  kinds 
of  Jobs  that  have  to  be  filled. 

Labor  and  Industry,  through  voluntary  re- 
straint, can  help  to  bold  wages  and  prices 
In  ll&e  and  prevent  a  runaway  inflation  Jlfom 
developing.  , 

There  may  be  a  time  when  the  administra- 
tion will  have  to  press  for  a  tax  increase, 
and  we  will  expect  President  Johnson  to  act 
quickly  and  forcefully  If  that  time  should 
arise. 

In  tbe  meantime,  we  believe  the  President 
la  wise  not  to  molest  the  economy  in  Its 
present  stete  of  health  while  he  watches  It 
doaely  for  signs  of  future  trouble. 

As  things  stand  now.  the  continuing  de- 
cline In  \inemployment  Is  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  pride.  For  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  goal  of  5  years  ago  has  now  been 
achieved. 


Sammary  of  World  Confereoce  on  World 
Peace  Tliroasii  World  Uw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

>  HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   KINNXBOTA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  27  Issue  of  the  ChrlsUan  Century 
carried  a  summary  of  the  World  Con- 
ference on  World  Peace  Through  World 
Iaw,  which  was  held  In  Washington  last 
fall.  The  author  Is  Mr.  Howard  Y.  Wil- 
liams, State  field  director  for  the  Min- 
nesota United  World  Federalists.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  his  report  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

WoRU>  PxAcx  Thxocgh  Woau)  L*w 
(By  Howard  Y.  Williams) 

mOM    MANT    UkNDS 

"The  quest  for  a  world  ruled  by  law  must 
succeed  U  mankind  la  to  survive. '  Chief 
JusUce  Bu-1  Warren  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  declared  In  the  keynote  address  to 
the  World  CX>nference  on  World  Peace 
Through  World  Law,  which  brought  some 
3.000  Judges,  lawyers,  and  Interested  laymen 
to  Washington.  D,J^  in  mid-September.  He 
continued:  "I  believe  we  of  our  generation 
can  translate  the  centuries-old  dream  of  a 
world  ruled  by  law  from  dream  Into  reality. 
Wo  must  succeed  in  order  to  survive." 

Of  the  participants  In  the  conference,  one- 
third  had  come  from   110  countries  other 


than  the  United  States.  The  Communist 
nations  had  been  Invited  to  send  representa- 
tives, but  none  did  so.  Cost  of  the  confer- 
ence— around  M65,000 — was  borne  by  U.S. 
foundations  and  corporations  and  by  Indi- 
vidual lawyers.  The  proceedings  opened  with 
a  procession  of  263  Judges  and  59  ministers 
of  Justice  or  attorneys  general  representing 
every  continent,  marching  In  their  Judicial 
robes  and  wigs. 

As  discussions  developed,  a  real  difference 
of  opinion  appeared  as  to  whether  world  law 
should  be  enforceable.  In  a  particularly  bril- 
liant address  Lord  Denning  of  England, 
master  of  the  rolls  and  chairman  of  the 
Magna  Carta  Trust,  called  for  a  linolted  world 
government  through  law,  with  -sovereign 
states  existing  under  world  law  even  as  a 
sovereign  exists  under  the  law  of  his  own 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  Henry  R.  Luce, 
editorial  chairman  of  Time.  Inc.,  declared 
that  world  government  Is  not  only  impossible 
but  undesirable  in  the  foreseeable  future — 
a  sentiment  he  Insisted  is  shared  by  most 
people.  Nevertheless,  even  he  acknowledged 
that  the  notion  of  world  goverrjnent  Is  not 
Irrelevant:  "At  the  rate  at  which  the  world 
Is  going.  It  Is  not  difficult  to  Imagine  that 
one  way  or  another,  and  like  It  or  not.  world 
government  might  become  a  fact — by,  say. 
the  year  2000." 

XSSKNTIAL:    CNrOtCXMENT    powm 

After  the  opening  addresses  commemorat- 
ing World  Law  Day  3  days  were  glveir  to  12 
workshops  covering  existing  and  proposed 
International  courts,  space  law.  International 
law  In  domestic  courts,  international  com- 
munications, transnational  trade  and  Invest- 
ment, arbitral  tribunals,  human  rights.  In- 
ternational Judicial  cooperation,  disarma- 
ment. Industrial  and  Intellectaual  property, 
creative  research  and  education  in  Interna- 
tional law.  and  expanding  structure  of  inter- 
national law:  peacekeeping,  general  princi- 
ples, international  organizations. 

Working  pap^s  were  presented  by  out- 
standing authorities,  considered  by  panelists, 
then  opened  to  discussion  from  the  floor.  To 
this  correspondent  It  seemed  Incomprehensi- 
ble ttiat  anyone  could  sit  through  those  ses- 
sions and  not  recognize  that  without 
enforcement  world  law  is  a  very  weak  con- 
cept. Alex  Qualson-Sackey  of  Ghana,  a 
former  president  of  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  Insisted  that  a  resolution 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  Assembly 
should  enjoy  the  status  of  law  that  nations 
must  obey,  and  that  absence  of  any  sanction 
or  authority  to  enforce  the  law  makes  the 
law  of  nations  uneasy  law.  One  can  disagree 
with  him  on  the  two-thirds  vote  matter, 
since  under  the  present  "one  nation,  one 
vote"  rule  such  a  resolution  might  be  passed 
by  nations  representing  a  minority  of  the 
worlds  population.  But  his  emphasis  on  en- 
forcement seemed  essential. 

Likewise,  in  the  workship  on  disarmament. 
U.S.  Senator  Joseph  S.  Clakk,  Democrat,  of 
Pennsylvania,  said:  "Disarmament  won't 
work  unless  there  is  a  law  to  enforce  It. 
Dlsarnuiment  will  not  b«  achieved  unless  all 
naUons  are  prepared  to  yield  a  certain 
amount  of  sovereignty,  and  to  be  creative 
and  Imaginative  In  erecting  new  Interna- 
tional Institutions  to  carry  out  the  Job." 
Ha  called  for  a  vetoless  International  dis- 
armament organization  to  Insure  compliance. 
an  adequate  world  police  force  and  Interna- 
tional tribunals  of  medlaUon,  conciliation, 
and  adjudication. 

EUKOPEAN    ACHISVEIIENT 

Allesandra  Lulnl  del  Ruaao.  professor  of 
International  law  at  Howard  University,  re- 
ceived a  standing  ovation  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  working  paper  on  human  rights.  She 
traced  the  growth  of  protection  for  human 
rights.  culmlnaUng  in  the  UN.  Charter,  show- 
ing how  this  action  was  prompted  by  the  de- 
sire to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  indig- 


nities and  atrocities  perpetrated  In  World 
War  n  by  totalitarian  nations  which  had 
succeeded  In  gradually  stripping  their  citi- 
zens of  all  fundamental  freedoms,  even  of 
life,  In  the  name  of  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  state.  She  reported  that  though  no 
agreement  has  yet  been  accepted  by  the 
world  community  the  U.N.  Charter  has  In- 
spired some  10  European  nations  to  establish 
an  international  system  of  collective  en- 
forcement of  human  rights  through  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Europ>ean  Commission  and  a  Eu- 
ropean Court  of  Human  Rights.  For  that 
purpose  each  state  has  surrendered  a  por- 
tion of  Its  traditional  sovereignty  over  in- 
dividual righu  within  Its  boundaries.  The 
Importance  of  this  experiment  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  remedy  are  verifled  by  the 
fact  that  In  Its  10  years  of  life  the  commis- 
sion has  received  over  a  2.200  individual  pe- 
titions as  compared  with  only  three  com- 
plaints filed  by  one  member  state  against  an- 
other. As  a  result  other  regional  areas  of 
the  world  are  planning  to  adopt  a  similar 
plan. 

In  the  plenary  sessions  held  the  last  2  days 
of  the  conference  the  Judges  and  lawyers 
adopted  a  declaration  of  faith  pledging  to 
work  for  a  world  ruled  by  international  law. 
under  a  global  Judicial  system  through  which 
all  disputes  would  be  settled  without  resort 
to  war.  They  called  for  an  amendment  to 
the  UN.  Charter  to  establish  compulsory 
Jurisdiction  for  the  World  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  with  Individuals  as  well  as 
nations  entitled  to  bring  cases  before  it  for 
Judgment:  for  the  erection  of  regional  courts 
to  take  advantage*  of  common  cultural  .ties 
and  hear  disputes  between  regional  nations 
as  well  as  Individuals:  and  for  regional  hu- 
man rights  conventions  like  the  one  that 
now  binds  certain  European  nations.  The 
next  conference  will  be  held  In  New  D«lhl, 
India.  In  1D67. 


A  Summary  of  Federal  Assistance  to  All 
Forms  of  Education  Daring  Recent  Fis- 
cal Years  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  educa- 
tion Is  the  keystone  of  the  democratic 
arch.  It  has  become  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant to  our  free  society  as  our  social  and 
economic  structure  becomes  more  com- 
plex.- more  difficult  to  understand,  and 
less  yielding  to  old  and  too-simple  reme- 
dies for  Its  Ills. 

This  Congress  has  adready  passed  leg- 
islation to  Improve  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  our  citizens  which  Is  truly 
historic.  It  Is  my  hope  that  what  we  did 
last  session  will  be  supported  and  en- 
larged upon  by  our  actions  this  session. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the  public 
he  Informed  of  how  their  national  tax 
dollars  are  being  spent.  I  am  sure  that 
many  citizens  of  my  district  will  be  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  over  $32  million 
was  spent  during  the  last  fiscal  year  In 
Hamilton  County  on  education  and  pub- 
lic health  programs. 

In  order  that  the  citizens  are  fully  In- 
formed. I  have  complied  the  following 
information,  which  deals  with  the  size 
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and  placement  of  national  tax  funds  In 
the  fields  of  education  and  pubUc  health 
in  Hamilton  County.  I  have  used  the 
word  education  generally,  to  Include  re- 
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A  »mm»T,  «/  f ,*,al  .„iuan«  u  ell  /«m.  „/  edvcalym  d^rin,  r,cM  f.cj  y^,  ,■„  ff^^tf^n  C«««„  0\io 
DKPABTMBNT  OF  ABICULTDRB 


Fiscal 
1064 

Fiscal  iges 

(prelimi- 
nary) 

Consumer  sad  MsrkeUnj  Service: 

NsUonal  school  lunch  procram,  cash  payments  for  food 
Bsslstanee 

S2ei,M2 
625,118 

1. 741,  oes 

86,430 

Special  milk  procram  for  ehlldnn                        

$345,075 

608,  las 

2,64iia8 

Donation  of  acricultoral  commodities  to  nchooii  and" 
welfare  agendes 

Agriculture  Resesrcb  Service:  Contract  with  ifniverslVy  of' 
Cincinnati  for  research  on  lestber  (duration  2H  years).... 

Total,  Department  of  Agriculture. . 

:^  742, 685 

3,607,438 

/«M 


VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION 

University  of  ClncinnsU  (research  grant)  ,„  ^ 

University  of  Cincinnati  (teaching  grant). ."Hi;"!!;:;;;""";; aioM 

Total,  Vocational  RehabUitotlon  Administration "t^SOT 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION,  DEPARTMENT  OP  VETERANS- 
BENEFITS 

Education  and  traitiing  allowance,  veteran .oi,  ,„« 

Vocational  rehabllitotion,  veteran ""Ill WMS 

Total 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
(Pboobamb  Related  to  the  EcoNOiiic  OppoHTtTNirr  Act  or  1964) 

Project  Head  Start:  Qrant 

11  amlltoo  Board  of  Education  (246  children :  12  oentere)  «3o  mi 

Board  of  Education  of  Cincinnati  (1,720  children:  31  Sntiri)"::::::::.::      ij  ^    

Total  (1,966  children:  43  centers) OM  m    Educational  contracts  and  research- 

ki^  wu    u     ..  1,      ..  „  •  University  of  Cincinnati 

''•'f5^'"^.y°"'*"^'»P"("^"«»>  Department  of  Lsber)-  --      -      . 

12,000  enroUees — ~».i.  ,.«.,„ 

1.060 enroUees "W 'fSS'TfS 

780  enroUees  198.713 

300  enroiteS.:::::::::::::: - }«. »; 

^--^"^ ::-::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  a2:?^ 


44,900 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 


May  Institute  for  Medical  Research 
Department   of  Health.   Educati<Hi    and 

Welfare  in  Cincinnati 

Xavler  University "' 


Total,  Atomic  Energy  Commlssloo. 


Total  (14,930  enroUees). 


1963 


SS2,000 


1.000 


1064 


$12,000 
15.000 

49.000 
16.000 


63,000 


2.182,668 

College  work  study  program:  ^^^^^^^ 

Spring' 

Ohio  College  of  AppUod  Science ,  -„, 

University  of  Cincinnati  VVzi. 

xsvier  oiversityr^!:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"-"---     \ }™ 

Total 


01.000 


1965 


19.080 
15.000 


24.000 


HOUSINQ  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY,  COMMUNITY  FACILITIES 
ADMINISTRATION-TOTAL  LOANS  APPROVED 


Summer: 

Ohio  College  of  Applied  Science 

Xavler  University 


Total. 


12,587 

2,025 
5,426 


Fall: 


8,361 


Ohio  College  of  Applied  Sdenoe .  ,„ 

University  of  CinclnnatJ..  -S'rSi 

Xavler  University ».."." ^•?I5 

Total _ 

Total,  college  work  study  programs 


1963 

1064 

1066 

Cincinnati  area: 

Xavler  University 

University  of  Cincinnati 

Deaconess  Hospital  of  Nursing "II 

tl.  250. 000 
6,160.000 

""»766.666 

Total 

7,410,000 

700.000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE-OFFICE 

OF  EDUCATION 


Additional  Community  Action  Commission  programs- 
Hcnool  community  center  program 
Preschool  program:  " 

Lln^nHlSS?!''^!,?'''"*"'"' 121  500  Xavler  University: 

Mont^  m.t^^^'2-.- c I  33  812           Training  p-anu,  fellowships,  and  loans 

MODtMsori  method  preschaol. program '  «  ?ii           Construction  n-anLi                                

R2c"r^tiSS'ai'^f2S:'"'°''*='"^'='?^" :::::"::::iiiiiiiiii:i—  ,S'SS  cou^Kunt'8rj1i«>-h-o^-VheowV:"f;ii^ 

SlS^r.^bSeli^l^L''';^'"':.'"'  ''.".""e'  '"'f  »'"  «»<« -     -  -  ffi,"  760  KraSts,  fellowships,  and  foans....  ..  .  ...^^^ 

Steele  subdivision  preschool  and  neighborhood  services H"  hIsM  Ohio  College  of  Applied  Scienoe:  Traliliii  ^"til' 

•jigluj                                                                                                           _  feUqwships,  and  loans. 


146,203 


867,628  Our  Lady  of  Cincinnati  CoUege:  Training  grants! 

==       feUowshipa,  and  loans 

8, 170, 146  University  of  Cincinnati:  Training  grants,  I^Vw- 

„  ships,  and  loans 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   GRANTS  TO  THE  STATE  OF  oiTTn  nw  GreenhlUs  Exempted  VUlage  School  District:  SroC 

^DUCA^rO^N^P^ROa^^tr^'^  '^'^  CINCINNATI.  OHIO,  BOARD^F  ^.^^T^.ii^-<m^^^ii<^^ 


Total,  OlBoe  of  Economic  Opportunity. 


1063 


(66,607 


27.731 

6,061 

6,756 

301,000 

13,387 
2,476 


1064 


t87,aoo 


Smith-nughes. 
Oeorgf-Barden: 

Title  I 

Title  n 


Total,  vocational  educstlon. 


1062-61 


t24,98S.SO 

87,266.46 
1^860.Ia 


79,  KB.  66 


1963-64 


Southwest  Local  School  District:  Project  grants  29  154 

Mount  Healthy  City  School  District:  Project  grants  '        5'  266 
P^noeton  City  School  District:  Project  grants 


42,008 
10.550 
10. 210 
305,163 
13,641 


1066 


Flnneyto 
grants 


Board    of    Education:  Project 


$16^  162. 20    Public  Library  of  Cindnnati  and  Hamilton  Cotuity 
Northern  HUl  Branch:  Coostructlon  grant 


40,546.70 
17,08a  49 


Total. 


71,778.30 


I  im.'*.'tE!5^  avalUble  from  Ohio  Board  of  EducaUoo  only  tor  1063-63  and  1963-64 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
University  of  Clnafamsti 


FUNDS  TRANSmRED  FROM  DEPARTMENT  0»  LABOR. 
MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TRAININO  ACTrVITIES 

Training  grants,  fellowships,  and  loans: 

Stowe  Adult  Center. 

Central  Vocational  High  School Ill"' 

Cindnnati  Board  of  Education IIIIIIIII 

Norwood  Evening  School IIIII        I 

Norwood  Technical  High  School 

Central  Adult  High  School 


82,761 
23,046 


29,650 
11.864 


1118,044 
672,608 

60.000 

30,714 

823^890 
30,560 


28,348 


75.000 


1417.000 


TotsL. 


84.030 


21.603 


1.200.186 


170.166 

7.464 

10.431 

21. 3U 
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i«a 

UM 

1966 

WILVABK  ADMINISTSATIOM  AMI9TANCX  TO  KinjOIU 
HI  THS  UNITES  STATK3,  CUBAN  LOAN  FBOOBAM 

Tntetig  v«nt(,  fellowships,  md  loans: 

OHIO  CoUcce  of  Applied  Sdenoe. 

n.oQ 

<>nr  1.«<1y  nf  rin<lnn*U  Coilfc*                        .   -- 

<1.U0 

$1,001 

2,716 

ITnlTWulty  ftf  C1n«inn*tl        '         .  

7S0 

Xkrlar  UolTCnltr.. 

X3S0 

«.0«6 

^U0 

Total                      ... 

11.906 

ToUl,  Office  ol  Kdaeatloa 

1.4301  277 

RedplenC 


Bt 


>  rigurei  not  •vaOable. 

NATIONAL  8CIENCK  TOUNDATION 

OranU  to  coUegM  uid  onlTcnlties  In  Hamilton  County 137, 000 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE-PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SER\aCE 


Recipient 


FVHDa  A^BOraUTCD  TO 
TBI  DSrABTMBNT 

Children's  Hoapltal. 
Cincinnati 

Children's  HosplUl  Re- 
teareii  FoanaaUoo 

CtneinnatI  Bureau  of  Air 
PoUutlon  Control 

Unlreraity  ol  Clnebmatl. 

UnlTenlty  of  dndnnatl. 
Collece  of  MedletDa 

Vamlly  Scrrloee,  Cin- 
cinnati  

Inadtatum  Ulvlthomae... 

lewisb  Hoapltal  of  dn- 
dnnatl  


Research 

and 
demon- 
strmtlon 

granta 


SS,S67 

700,337 

12,600 
2,122,402 

S7,U7 

63.788 
13,800 

r8,9S4 


Con.^truc- 

tlon 

(rants 


1.73i00O 


Training 
grants, 
feUow- 
thlpa. 


0,017 


1,702,651 


27,068 


Proj- 
ect 
grants 


34,003 


All 
Other 


•,660 


Total 


College    of    Moont 
Joseph  on  the  Ohio 

Rollman  Psychiatric  Hos- 
pital  

Xavler  University 

Comnianity  Chest  and 
Council  of  Cincinnati, 
Inc 

Betbesda  Hospital  School 
of  NupiinK 

neaconness  Hospital 

Good  3am:uilan  Hospital 
School  of  Nursing 

Cincinnati  General  Hos- 
pital  

Rivervlew  Home 

8t.  Georgp  Hospital 

Btate  bealt-i  department. . 

Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 

Center 

Tota\  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  !>»■ 
parunent 


Research 

and 
demon- 
stration 
grants 


6,900 


3,548,615 


Construc- 
tion 
grants 


Training 

Einta, 
low- 
ships, 
andlonns 


llttOOO 


3,331,198 
386.000 
600,000 


20,276 

24,000 
2,996 


7,234 
3,407 

14,3)9 


6.292.  !«<' 1, 864, 767 


Proj- 
ect 

grants 


42,860 


76,863 


AH 
other 


tl.600 
12,087.371 

12,097,430 


Total 


29,276 

34,000 
9,805 


42,850 

7.234 
363,407 

U,  219 

2, 333, 1S8 

385.000 

600.000 

1.600 

12.067.371 
22. 879. 742 


SUMMARY  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  AGENCY— FEDERAL 

ASSISTANCE  TO  EDUCATION 

1966 

Department  of  Agriculture i »». .—  33,587,438 

OlBce  of  Eoonoraio  Upportunlty : . — . •  8, 170, 146 

Vocational  Education ..™ 73,778 

Nation;il  Aeronitutlcs  and  Space  AdmlnLttratlon .— 417,000 

Vocational  Kchatllitation  Administration — "- 79,697 

Veteran.s'  Admlntstratloo - — , 44,900 

Atomic  Energy  Commission — < 23,000 

Housing  ami  Home  Fintuice  Agency 700,000 

396.716     Ollice  of  Education  (HEW) 1,430,277 

National  Science  Koundntlon ^.< 27,000 

HEW  (Public  Health  Service) , 22,879,742 


63,567 

2,486.364 

12.600 
3,850.066 


•3,788 
13,800 

108,983 


Grnnatoiiil 32,643,886 


Heue  Oirt  of  Ordkr— A  Book  Review 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  nxtNois 

XN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leaerues  Judge  David  Bazelon's  review  of 
Congressman  Bolling's  book  entitled 
"House  Out  of  Order."  The  book  Is  a 
good  one  and  well  worth  reading  and 
considering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book  re- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  Commentary,  December    1985 1 
*^ousx  Ottt  op  Obdxx."  bt  Richabo  Bollino 
(Reviewed   by   David  T.   Baselon) 

"HooM  Out  of  Order"  was  written  to 
•tlmulat*  optnlomnakers  to  "Iniorm  the 
American  people  about  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  their  National  Legislature."  Consider- 
Ing  the  source,  it  Is  a  startling  book — some- 
thing like  an  event  Ln  American  politics. 

RiCHASo  Bolting  haa  represented  a  dlvtrtct 
trofn  Kansas  City  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
•entatlves  for  more  than  15  years;  and  eight 
terms  Is  a  serious  matter  In  the  House.  Even 
more  significant.  Representative  Bolxjmo 
iras  for  a  nimiber  of  years  a  prime  protege 
of  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Raybum.  so  he  Is 
Informed  as  to  the  Inner  workings  at  the 
House  as  few  Members  are  ever  privileged  to 
be.  He  Is.  moreover,  an  lmF>ortant  liberal 
leader — strong  enough^  a  few  years  ago  after 


the  death  of  Raybum.  to  buck  for  the  posi- 
tion of  majority  leader  (unsuccessfully) .  But 
apart  from  the  'credentials  of  the  author, 
the  argument  of  the  book  la  right.  It  con- 
cludes as  follows:  "The  failure  of  the  Hotise 
Is  the  failure  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
which  I  am  a  member.  Its  responsibility 
cannot  be  evsuled  much  longer  without  re- 
ducing the  national  assembly  to  Impotence, 
which  would  mean  a  vital  failure  In  the 
democratic  process  itself." 

Again  considering  the  source,  the  book  is 
at  times  nearly  brutal.  A  politician  still 
very  in  busiiftss,  Boi-lino  Indulges  In  both 
honest  and  sharp  remarks  that  one  Imagines 
his  friends  would  have  advised  him  Igainst: 
and  It  would  take  a  serious  enemy — either  of 
BoLUNO  personaUy  or  of  politicians  gen- 
erally— to  fault  him  for  not  Indulging  the 
further  honesty  of  which  be  Is  probably 
capable.  As  might  t>e  expected,  the  edge  of 
BotxxNO'a  blade  cuts  most  frequently  into 
reactionary  southerners:  he  characterizes 
his  notorious  colleague  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, WCLXJAM  M.  CoLMQi,  Of  Mississippi, 
for  example,  as  inhabiting'  a  political  posi- 
tion "perhaps  slightly  to  the  left  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible."  But  reactionary  southerners 
aren't  his  exclusive  target.  Adam  Clatton 
Powxi-L,  of  New  York,  for  Instance,  gets  this 
one:  "His  attention  span  has  been  varlotisly 
estimated  as  ranging  between  40  seconds  to 
2  minutes."  And  concerning  the  recently 
defeated  I5-term  boss  of  the  Bronx,  he  quotes 
a  veteran  reporter  as  saying  "he  wished 
'Charlie  Buckley  had  stayed  around  a  few 
more  years;  I  would  have  liked  to  have  met 
him.*" 

(It  should  be  mentioned  that  wisecracks 
like  these  are  probably  the  work  of  Bollxnc's 
writer-collaborator,  an  ex-newspaperman  by 
the  name  of  Wee  Barthelmes  who  has  earned 
honest  knowledge  of  the  House  on  his  own 
as  an  assistant  to  Congreaswoman  Enrm 
OaxKX,  of  Oregon,  and  who  Is  now  public 


relations  man  for  Senator  Robert  Kennxdt. 
I  would  also  guess  that  the  shrewd  and  nasty 
chapter  on  the  press,  which  Is  excellent,  owes 
much  to  the  same  source.  This  chapter  de- 
lineates the  "client"  or  buddy  system  wherein 
a  big  public  figure  and  a  newspaperman  col- 
laborate regularly,  so  to  speak.  In  Wash- 
ington a  reporter  is  about  equal  to  his 
sources,  and  the  latter  naturally  feel  entitled 
to  some  consideration  for  serving  as  such.) 

As  I  thumb  through  the  book  trying  to 
decide  what  must  be  mentioned  In  a  review, 
and  what  may  be  left  out,  I  am  convinced, 
even  more  t^han  I  was  before,  ot  the  Impor- 
tance of  Bolling's  act.  This  level  of  Incisive 
candor.  In  an  ambitious  American  politician, 
U  nearly  unheard  of — It  Is  culturally  revolu- 
tionary. 

Politicians  have  many  more  substantial 
reasons  than  the  rest  of  us  for  not  being 
honest  In  public.  We  demand  that  they  teU 
us  either  that  everything  Is  all  right,  or  that 
only  the  other  guy  Is  doing  dirty.  Mean- 
while, we  place  this  creature  of  ours  In  the 
kitchen  where  social  policy  Is  being  cooked: 
no  matter  what  his  personal  nature  or  pred- 
Uectlon,  his  Immediate  circumstance  con- 
tinuously confronts  him  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  applying  power  to  the  solution  of 
problems — that  is,  concocting  policy.  This 
gives  us  two  kinds  of  politicians — those  who 
try  very  hard,  and  those  who  don't  try  so 
hard,  to  meet  the  responsibility;  or.  to  put 
It  another  way.  those  who  begin  sooner  and 
more  strenuously  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  kitchen  beat,  as  against  those  who  de- 
fend less  and  later.  The  difference  Is  not 
between  the  noble  battler  and  the  crooked 
bum;  the  difference  Is  not  a  matter  of  purity 
and  honesty  (politics.  Uke  most  Important 
activities.  Is  Impossible  without  a  reason- 
able amount  of  comer  cutting  and  lying). 
The  difference  concerns  that  underlying 
goodness  and  seriousness  of  soul  (difficult  or 
Impossible  to  Judge)   whereby  one  does  not 
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"give  up"  tintU  one  has  nm  out  of  the 
strength  to  keep  "giving."  No  laan  can 
ever  be  asked  of  any  man  In  any  situation. 

BoLLDio  has  told  a  story  that  many  poli- 
ticians could  have  told.  The  reason  he  did 
and  others  have  not.  Is  that  he  la  a  fallen 
golden  boy  who  has  not  yet  run  out  of 
strength.  He  Is  too  big  to  quit  quietly  (also, 
he  Is  probably — and  Justifiably — angry,  al- 
though the  book  Is  written  without  rancor). 
During  the  1950s,  he  was  the  bridge  between 
Raybum  and  the  liberals — Just  as  Humphrbt, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hill,  was  the  bridge 
between  Johnson  and  the  liberals.  But  wfien 
Rayburn  died  tmd  Bollino  could  no  longer 
"deliver"  him.  the  Uberals  decided  in  their 
august  purity  that  Bolling  had  cut  too  many 
corners  and  defied  too  many  pieties  In  his 
previous  brokerage.  So  another  Parnell  was 
dumped.        > 

His  response  has  l)een  to  seek  the  last  re- 
fuge of  the  politician,  to  tell  the  simple 
truth — the  simple  truth  about  power.  But 
this  Is  Impossible;  power  Is  so  Intimately 
compounded  of  deception  and  vague  threat, 
that  to  state  the  truth  about  a  power  situa- 
tion within  the  hearing  of  Its  Inhabitants  is 
to  change  the  object  being  described — In- 
calculably. Unless,  by  chance,  one  of  those 
rare  moments  Is  at-the-ready  when  nothing 
less  than  the  simple  truth  can  any  longer 
resolve  an  Intolerable  situation.^  As  to  this 
and  BoLLOjo's  book,  we  shall  see. 

There  U  much  structural  detail  of  Interest 
In  the  book.  As  Bolling  goes  over  the  now- 
famlUar  facts  concerning  the  committee  sys- 
tem, seniority,  the  delicate  cohesion  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  so  on,  we  become  more 
and  more  aware  that  we  are  hearing  the 
especially  authoritative  voice  of  Raybtom's 
representative  for  many  years  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  man  who  moved  sensitively 
between  the  Democratic  Study  Group  and 
the  hierarchy — and  the  helrarchy  means  the 
Great  Broker,  Raybum  himself,  who  trained 
our  current  President  in  the  realties  of  Amer- 
can  politics.  Ppr  obvious  reasons,  therefore, 
most  Interesting  of  all  Is  what  Bollino  has 
to  say  about  Raybum  and  his  relation  to  the 
liberals,  at  this  special  point  In  Rolling's 
career  where  he  Is  reduced  to  the  final  ploy 
of  honesty. 

The  key  to  his  view  of  Raybum,  as  set 
forth  In  this  book.  Is  stated  on  page  69: 
"As  Speaker.  Raybum  used  his  strength  spar- 
ingly. He  subscribed  to  the  belief  that 
oftentimes  withheld  power  Is  preferable  to 
conunltted  power  that  may  not  carry  th* 
day."  Later,  he  says  of  Raybum's  relation 
to  Howard  SinxH  of  the  Rules  Committee — 
before  the  1961  batUe  which,  Involving  noth- 
ing but  the  clash  of  giants.  wUl  be  ap- 
precUted  mostly  by  historians— "on  many 
occasions  liaybum  virtually  had  to  beg 
Smith  to  release  important  bills."  For  this 
frail  giant  who  died.  Bollino  played  "poll- 
tics"  with  the  liberals.  And  what  of  them? 
He  coins  a  phrase  to  describe  the  worst 
of  them:  "One  species  of  House  liberal  U 
totalitarian  in  temperament  and  occasional- 
ly seized  with  fits  of  voodoolsm.  He  sees  the 
Uberal  program  as  a  holy  tablet  to  which  Ub- 
erals all  must  give  unswerving  allegiance — or 
else  risk  being  read  out  of  the  liberal  ranks." 

'  Not  every  otherwise-all -right  observer 
agrees  with  this  Interpretation.  Representa- 
tive Bollino  has  a  rather  strange  and  be- 
clouded "reputation-  in  Washington.  He 
Is  characterized  variously  as  an  unemployed 
errand  bqy,  a  no-work  specialist,  a  playboy 
and  an  Ineffective  operator  -with  only  one 
foot  In  the  DemocraUc  Study  Group.  But 
outside  of  Washington,  he  was  known  as  the 
oomlng  liberal  leader;  and  I  personaUy  like 
his  general  public  appearance.  In  this  book 
and  elsewhere.  The  dlfBcuJty  In  evaluating 
his  pest  role  and  failure  is  that  It  is  so  In- 
timately bound  up  with  the  much  larger 
matter  c€  liberal  dlsorganlaitlon  in  Ux* 
Hotise. 
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There  are,  threafter,  regular  refereaoes  to  the 
"voodoo  Uberal**  in  Bolling's  description  at 
who  did  what,  and  why,  and  then  what  hap- 
pened. He  offers  many  additional  character- 
izations of  the  "voodoo  liberal,"  but  this  Is 
the  one  (for  me)  that  sticks:  "He  distrusts 
power;  Indeed,  he  treats  It  as  some  sort  of 
dirty  weapon."  Bolling's  problem  Is  that — 
out  of  whatever  type  of  frontline  ambition — 
he  volunteered  as  a  reconnaissance  gunner. 
Then  the  troops  he  expected  to  faU  In  be- 
hind him  went  to  church  on  court-martial 
Sunday. 

When  he  says  the  House  Is  "a  lobby  for 
arrogant  brokers  of  special  privilege,"  he  not 
only  knows  what  he  Is  talking  about,  but  he 
knows  whom  he  Is  telling  It  to.  How  often 
does  this  happen.  In  pubUc,  In  American 
political  life?.  Representative  Rolling  Is — In 
a  rather  modern,  agonized  way — trying  to 
teU  the  "voodoo  liberals"  In  the  House  that 
they  live  In  a  kitchen  In  which  "pure" 
thought  hasno  more  and  Just  about  as  much 
relevance  as' a  timely  pinch  of  oregano. 

Purity  wUl  not  bring  us  through;  and 
after  we  get  through  anyway.  It  will  not  lead 
us  anywhere.  I  hope  that  the  other  Impor- 
tant congressional  reformers  Uke  Senator 
Joseph  Clark  and  RepresentaUve  Henrt 
Reuss  wUl  find  the  cotu-age  to  8upF>ort  the 
clear,  simple,  practical,  efficient,  and  revolu- 
tionary prescription  which  Richard  Bollinc 
has  presented  with  a  superb  economy  of 
phrasing:  "Basic  flaws  In  party  organization 
are  reflected  In  the  power  structure  of  the 
House.  They  are  entU-ely  the  responsibility 
of  House  Democrats,  and  the  Democrats  alone 
have  the  means  at  hand  to  correct  them." 
His  prescription  is  to  lodge  congressional 
power  (control  over  committee  chairman- 
ships and  presumably  the  disciplinary  effect 
of  the  distribution  of  all  the  factors  that  help 
In  reelection)  In  the  Democratic  caucus,  \js- 
Ing  the  Speaker  as  the  organizing  Instru- 
ment of  the  caucus  (so  that,  for  instance, 
the  same  caucus  contests  would  not  recur 
daUy).  With  these  power  adjustments  ac- 
complished,   the    party    and    Its    program 

whether  In  control  or  In  opposition — would 
be  decently  related. 

This  Is  the  sole  reform  Boau-tNO  proposes. 
It  Is  aU  that  Is  necessary;  and  nothing  else 
will  really  help. 

It  Is  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  elaborate 
system  of  absurd  and  oormpt  brokerage 
which  Is  aU  that  most  of  us-  understand  the 
House  bo  be,  as  if  It  were  some  kind  of  faUl 
American  InevlUblllty.  It  Is  not.  Given  a 
reasonable  imderstandlng  of  the  nature  of 
power  on  the  part  of  American  Ut>eral8  gen- 
eraUy,  it  Is  so  Uttle  Inevitable  that  It  prob- 
ably need  never  have  happened.  However 
that  may  be,  It  can  persist  only  as  that  par- 
ticular lack  of  tmderstanding  persists.  And 
how  It  can  persist  while  the  same  Ameri- 
can liberals  su^xirt  President  Johnson  as  if 
he  were  a  congressional  magician,  whereas  in 
fact  he  merely  understands  our  power  sys- 
tem letter  than  they  do,  is  a  spiritual  prob- 
lem I  wlU  not  deal  with  here.  Liberals  are 
supposed  to  faU  for  lack  of  money,  not  for 
lack  of  Intelligence. 


cation.  He  said  what  the  House  major- 
ity— and  the  Senate  majority  and  the 
President — ^have  been  saying  all  along: 
that  education  is  the  real  answer  to  the 
problem  of  poverty  and  unemployment. 
This  may  represent  a  change  in  Re- 
publican policy — or  it  may  not.  It  can- 
not be  forgotten  that  3  out  of  4  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  and  nearly  half 
of  the  Republirains  in  the  Senate  voted 
against  the  Elementary-Secondary 
School  Education  Act  of  1965.  But,  if 
the  Republicans  have  hiad  a  change  of 
heart  on  this  issue,  they  propose  a  rather 
strange  way  for  solving  the  problem. 

The  only  firm  proposal  in  last  night's 
speech  was  for  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  for  college  students  and  their  par- 
ents. What  they  will  do,  In  other  words, 
is  to  make  it  easier  for  the  well-to-do  to 
send  their  children  to  college  by  trans- 
ferring part  of  the  burden  to  all  the  tax- 
payers. To  the  family  whose  entire  in- 
come may  be  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
a  year  in  college,  the  Republican  proposal 
would  give  nothing  whatever.  Such  a 
tax  break  would  reduce  Federal  taxes  by 
perhaps  a  billion  dollars  armually.  Yet, 
it  could  not  guarantee  that  so  much  as 
one  boy  or  girt  who  does  not  now  go  to 
college  would  be  added  to  the  rolls.  Most 
emphatically.  It  would  do  nothing  to 
guarantee  that  every  youth  should  pursue 
his  education  as  far  as  his  talents  would 
take  him.  The  talented  boy  from  an  im- 
poverished family  would  be  no  better 
off  than  he  is  today. 

Our  real  aim  In  education  must  be  to 
improve  educational  resources  and  to 
provide  opportunities  for  every  student 
whose  family  cannot  afford  to  send  him 
to  college.  The  best  methods  are  schol- 
arship, fellowships,  loans — money  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  need  it,  smd 
not  by  providing  tax  windfalls  to  those 
families  whose  children  already  have 
access  to  college  programs. 


CoBttantiiio  Brnini^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^  HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

/    ,  OF   NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

,  Thursday.  January  20. 1966 


Education  Is  die  Real  Answer  to  Poverty 
and  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or   KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20. 1966 
Mr.    PERKINS.      Mr.    Speaker,    this 
week  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
came  out  wholeheartedly  In  favor  of  edu- 


Mr.*lNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  authorize  procure- 
ment of  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumldl  to  be  placed  in  the  Capit<ri's  first 
floor  Brumldl  corridor. 

Certainly  the  Capitol  should  some- 
where have  a  bust  or  portrait  of  the 
artist  who  did  so  much  to  beautify  it. 
The  Capitol  is  a  far  more  beautiful  plaoe 
because  of  Brumidl's  murals,  paintings 
and  frescoes. 

Constantino  Brumldl  left  mid- 19th- 
century  Italy  as  a  political  refugee  vow- 
ing to  find  Uberty.  He  found  it  In  Amer- 
ica, and  begiiming  in  1855,  worked  25 
years  to  make  the  Capitol  the  inspira- 
tionally  beautiful  seat  of  liberty  that  It 
Is  today. 

I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  wiU  give  this  legislation 
serious  and  favorable  consideration 
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Address  »£  CommissioBcr  Georfc  H. 
Heara  Before  tkc  Foreign  Commerce 
Club  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  inw  TOKx 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThvTsday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Ycwk  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  20.  1965.  Commis- 
sioner George  H.  Heam.  of  the  Federal 
M&rltlme  Commission,  addressed  the  23d 
Anixual  Steamship  Night  Banquet  of  the 
Foreign  Commerce  Club  of  New  York. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRO,  I  include  his  address : 

POKEOIT    OOMMCaCB    AXD    ITS    ElTKCT   ON 
TKB    POKT    or    NXW    YOSK 

It  U  »Iw«7s  »  plea«tir«  for  me  to  return 
home  to  New  York  City  and  It  U  a  distinct 
honor  to  hATe  been  Invited  to  speak  at  the 
33d  anniiaJ  steamship  night  banquet  of  the 
august  Foreign  Ocanmerce  CSub  of  New  York. 

I  know  we  New  Yorkers  are  often  aociised 
at  being  chAuvliUsiUc  about  our  great  city. 
But  the  record  supports  our  claims.  New 
York  City  is  the  hub  of  planetary  govern- 
ment, and  as  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
It  la  the  pulsating  nerve  center  of  the  world. 
Our  Lncomparable  Wall  Street  makes  New 
York  the  world's  *"*"^<»'  capital.  Our  un- 
excelled broadcast  media  establish  New  York 
as  the  communications  heart  ot  the  globe 
and  the  confluence  ot  God-given  natural  ad- 
vantages especially  this  harbor,  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Uironc*  o^  ""'^^  a<  trade  genius  who  have 
always  found  their  way  to  this  great  city. 
bav*  made  It  truly  th«  oommerclal  focal 
point  ot  the  world.  Consequently.  I  would 
%  be  seriously  remiss,  tonight.  If  I  did  not  pub- 
licly salute  you  who  have  contributed  so 
9«a*l7  to  the  success  ot  New  York's,  and 
tbo  Matkxi's  waterbome  commerce  down 
tbrougta  the  yean.  In  this  i^gard.  I  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  pysr- 
slgn  Oommeroe  Club,  dedicated,  as  its  charter 
states  "to  the  upbuilding  at  the  foreign  com- 
merce." Is  well  Into  Its  seoood  half  century. 
I  naturally  wish  It  well  particularly  for  the 
nason  that  the  Foreign  OamnMroe  Club  and 
ttM  Federal  Maritime  Ooounlsslon  share  a 
t^nirmnnr,  mlsslon.  that  thls.  the  ever  In- 
creasing growth  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
It  Is  my  sworn  obllgatloa.  to  assist  the  flow 
at  our  foreign  and  domestic  water  borne 
conunsroe.  for  that  Is  the  ultimate  pwpoae 
at  the  statutes  committed  by  the  Congress  to 
our  Commission. 

Before  continuing,  however,  let  us  look  at 
the  recent  record  compiled  here  In  New  York. 
Aided  and  abetted  by  you  and  by  your  or- 
ganisation. New  York  has  been  established 
as  the  largest  and  most  Influential  trade 
eentse  at  our  times  Our  port  has  the  lerv- 
loes  ot  over  30  steamship  conferences.  More 
than  U  liner*  alone  maintain  regularly 
scheduled  serrloe  here  in  worldwide  trade*. 
In  1948  over  49  i»««in<»i  tons  of  cargo,  general 
and  bulk.  pasMd  through  this  port  m  our 
foralgn  commerce.  When  we  consider  liner- 
type  carfoaa  aloCM.  In  1909  the  Port  of  New 
York  handled  cargoes  anvountlng  to  almost 
one-quarter  ot  tbe  Nation's  import  apd  ex- 
port foreign  commerce.  Further,  you  dedi- 
cated trade-conscious  men  here,  have  ex- 
hlbtted  admirable  efforts  to  compile  for 
New  York  this  great  record.  We  are  hosts 
to  the  trade  promotion  missions  of  at  least 
16  foreign  nations  and  35  consulates.  Our 
9350  million  World  Trad*  Center,  which 
wUl  be  a  colossal  reaUty  in  but  a  few  years 
Is    powerful    evidence   that    New    York    not 


only  does  not  Intend  to  lose  Its  International 
commercial  preeminence  but  Indeed.  Is 
determined  to  enhance  Its  reoord.  Figures, 
particularly  when  they  become  astronomi- 
cally large,  have  a  tendency  to  loaa  their 
true  meaning  and  fall  to  project  their  real 
significance. 

Consequently,  without  attempting  to 
brirden  you  with  the  total  dollar  impact  of 
foreign  trade  on  Greater  New  York.  I  will 
state  an  obvious  truism,  a  truism  however, 
that  many  men,  particularly  men  not  In- 
volved in  commerce,  are  unmindful  of :  Every/-' 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  this  city  derives 
a  tangible,  meaningful,  and  substantial  eco- 
nomic benefit  from  the  level  of  New  York's 
international  trade  undertakings.  And  to 
my  mind,  tbe  awesome  possibilities  of  pe- 
riods of  oommerclal  Inactivity  on  our  water- 
front and  on  our  sealanes,  represent  a  most 
serious  threat  to  New  York's  standing  as  the 
world's  leader  in  oceanbome  international 
conunerce.  In  this  vein,  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed right  here  in  New  York  the  unhappy, 
almost  total,  demise  of  the  export  grain 
business.  A  lesson  should  be  taken  from 
that  experience  so  that  the  movements  of 
other  bulk  cargoes  and  general  cargoes  are 
not  adversely  affected. 

Now  the  Fedoal  Maritime  Commission,  as 
I  said,  is  also  devoted  to  the  movements  of 
o\ir  foreign  commerce.  We  are  not.  as  many 
suppose,  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels.  This  promotional  reepon- 
slblllty,  since  1961.  has  not  been  the  concern 
of  the  Commission.  Our  Nation  has  tradi- 
tionally followed  the  doctrines  of  freedom  of 
the  seas.  Indeed,  this  freedom  aided  our 
prosperity  down  through  the  years.  More- 
over, the  Shipping  Act  tacitly,  yet  powerfully 
gives  Impetus  to  that  doctrine.  Foreign-flag 
carriers  are  welcome  to  participate  in  our 
international  trades,  and  Indeed  they  do  so 
to  a  very  great  extent.  The  Shipping  Act 
does  not  favor  or  disadvantage  vessels  of  any 
particular  flag,  and  any  common  carrier,  fly- 
ing any  flag,  may  Invoke  the  provisions  of 
that  act  to  protect  its  legltln\ate  Interests. 
The  record  Incidentally,  establishes  that  for- 
eign-flag carriers  have  Invoked  that  act.  and. 
moreover,  that  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission has  operated  as  a  forum  for  hearing 
their  grievances  and  Issuing  orders  for  their 
beneflt  as  appropriate.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  coin,  however,  all  carriers  who  engage  in 
our  trades  do  so,  necessarily,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  And  subject 
to  the  Shipping  Act  means  more  than  merely 
not  violating  Its  explicit  provisions.  The  his- 
tory of  the  last  decade  or  so  has  catised  the 
Congress  to  add  Important  amendments  to 
the  Shipping  Act. 

Of  these  are  Included  the  obligation  of 
carriers  In  our  foreign  oadee  to  file  with  the 
Commission  and  otherwise  make  public  their 
schedules  of  transportation  rates  and 
charges.  Hence,  for  the  flrst  time,  the  actual 
current  rates  of  both  inbound  and  outboxind 
ocean  cargo  liftings  are  now  matters  of  public 
record.  Such  rates  cannot  be  Increased,  ex- 
cept by  special  permission  for  good  cause 
shown,  on  less  than  30  days'  advance  notice, 
and  where  such  rates  p4^taln  to  exclusive 
patronage  contracts,  the  familiar  dual  rate 
coL^  tracts,  they  may  not  be  Increased  on  less 
than  90  days'  advance  notice.  These  require- 
ments enable  the  shipping  public  to  know  at 
all  times  what  their  freight  costs  wUl  be 
exactly,  and  permit  them  to  plan  their  future 
■ales  and  purchases  with  greater  assurances 
to  their  actual  coats. 

A  very  Important  feature  of  the  1961 
amendment  is  that  section  which  gives  the 
Commission  the  power  to  disapprove  any 
freight  rate  which  it  finds  to  be  so  unrea- 
sonably high  or  low  as  to  be  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
we  know  that  our  commercial  exports  are  at 
a  healthy  level.  But  we  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  increasing  dUBculty  our  own  exporters 
are  experlanclng  In  laying  down  their  goods 
In    foreign   markets   at   competitive    prices. 


Mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  American 
enterprise  la  manufacturing  flnished  goods 
overseas  In  ever-Increasing  numbers,  never- 
theless a  comparatively  snail  percentage  of 
American  manufacturers  have  braved  the 
rigors  or  reaped  the  harvests  of  selling  over- 


Further,  we  all  understand  the  coounercial 
challenge  facing  us  today.  We  must,  to  put 
it  succinctly,  either  trade  or  fade.  And  we 
at  the  Federal  Maritime  CcDunlsslon  are 
duty  bound  to  Insure  that  freight  rates,  and 
equaUy  important  charges  for  accessorial 
services,  do  not  Impede  or  Impair  our  ability 
to  export. 

It  Is  irrelevant,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  that  tarUI  barriers  and  other 
artificial  lmp>edlments,  or  Inherent  high 
costs  or  production  In  this  country  bar 
foreign  sales.  We  are  commlted  to  Insuring 
that  commodities  wliich  can  be  sold  over- 
seas, goods  for  which  there  Is  a  present 
demand  and  goods  for  which  a  demand  can 
be  created  and  nurtured,  are  not  foreclosed 
from  the  opportunity  to  compete  In  market 
places  throughout  the  world  by  reason  of 
rates  and  charges  that  are  unreasonable. 
There  Is  a  national  policy  to  encourage  "sell 
American",  and  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission Intends  to  do  all  In  Its  power  to 
contribute  to  that  program.  In  a  word,  v  -> 
intend  to  use  our  lawfully  delegated  powers 
to  Insure  that  American  exporters  and  Im- 
porters get  as  fair  transportation  treatment, 
from  a  service  standpoint  as  well  as  from  a 
price  standpoint,  as  do  their  International 
competitors. 

While  the  Conunlsslon's  efforts  In  this 
area  have  met  with  some  success,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Vessels  of  other  nations 
carry  an  overwhelming  amount  of  our  liner 
commercial  cargoes,  as  much  as  75  percent. 
We  have  no  desire  to  take  cargoes  away  from 
any  carrier  or  from  any  group.  But  we  are 
concerned  as  we  have  a  right  to  be,  over  the 
level  of  liner  rates  in  all  of  our  trades  by  all 
carriers  who  engage  in  them.  And  our  con- 
cern has  prompted  in-depth  cost  studies  in- 
volving our  liner  trades.  Valid  data  have 
been  exceedingly  hard  to  come  by,  and  re- 
quire careful  analysis  before  they  can  be  used 
meaningfully.  Yet  the  data  which  we  have 
received  have  whetted  our  Interest. 

I  think  I  can  demonstrate  why  our  Interest 
has  Increased,  why  our  efforts  and  resolve 
have  been  redoubled.  Preliminary  data  cov- 
ering the  heaviest  and  most  lucrative  trade 
route,  the  North  Atlantic  European  Conti- 
nent trade,  establish  that  the  disparity 
spread  between  Inbound  and  outbound 
freight  rates  Is  less  than  7  percent  in  favor 
of  the  Inbound. 

In  this  trade  there  is  no  outbound  dual 
rate  system,  and  the  conference  carriers  are 
faced  with  strong  and  well  established  non- 
conference  competition. 

Conversely.  In  the  North  Atlantic-United 
Kingdom  trade,  an  equally  Important  if  not 
as  voluminous  a  trade,  and  In  many  in- 
stances involving  the  same  carriers,  vessels, 
and  voyages  as  the  continental  trade,  where 
there  Is  a  dual  rate  system  and  where  Inde- 
pendent competition  Is  not  anywhere  nenr 
the  magnitude  that  It  Is  in  the  continental 
trade,  the  freight  rate  disparity  approaches 
31  percent.  And  interestingly  enough,  in 
five  of  our  major  trades  in  1963.  Inbound  rev- 
enue tons  exceeded  outbound  revenue  tons 
by  a  substantial  ratio. 

In  light  of  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
outbound  rates  are  generally  higher  in  these 
trades,  can  one  honestly  wonder  why  the 
Commission  Is  so  concerned  with  rate  dis- 
parities? Let  me  give  you  another  instance 
which  Is  calculated  to  provoke  concern.  Of 
all  the  inbound  trades  to  the  United  States, 
the  trade  from  the  west  coast  of  Italy  in- 
cluding Adriatic  ports  to  U.S.  North  Atlantic 
porta  Is  heavily  proliferated  with  all  manner 
ot  anticompetitive  agreements.  Oddly  It  Is 
only  In  this  particular  inboimd  trade  where 
the  freight  rate  structure  Is  actually  higher 
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.  than  in  the  reciprocal  outbound  trade,  which 
does  not  have  anywhere  near  the  same  com- 
petitive restraints. 

I  "have  recited  these  Instances  to  demon- 
strate that  the  Conunlaslon,  In  the  discharge 
of  its  statutory  obligation  trf  Insuring  that 
freight  rates  are  not  unreasonably  high  or 
low  to  the  detriment  erf  our  International 
commerce,  has  reasonable  cause  to  pursue  its 
legitimate  Interest  In  these  matters. 

By  and  large.  I  believe  that  the  confer- 
ences have  served  our  commerce  well.  Never- 
theless, the  very  fact  that  their  existence 
represents  a  Substantial  departure  from  the 
long  established,  preeminently  successful  free 
enterprise  system  of  this  country  demands 
that  conferences  must  be  subject  to  constant 
Commission  solicitude.  When,  at  their  own 
option,  carriers  and  other  persons  subject  to 
the  act  elect  to  do  businees  in  concert  they 
neecssarlly  subject  themselves  to  regulation. 
And  for  the  Commission  to  properly  fulfill 
iU  obligation  it  must  be  better  Informed. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  fxilly  Informed  and  at 
all  times.  My  own  philosophy,  not  univer- 
sally shared  I  must  confess,  is  that  anti- 
competitive agreements  Isetvreen  carriers  and 
between  other  persons  8ut>Ject  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act  enjoy  an  absoiuto  Inunumty  from 
our  antltnist  laws,  that  such  anticompeti- 
tive agreements  must  be  preapproved  by  the 
Commission,  and  that  the  carrying  out  of 
agreements  before  approval  or  after  disap- 
proval constitutes  a  violation  of  the  Shipping 
Act  alone.  This  philosophy,  of  course,  casts 
a  continuing  burden  of  review  upon  the  Com- 
mission. Further,  the  public  Interest  stand- 
ard of  section  15,  explicitly  Incorporated  In 
the  act  In  1961,  requires  that  the  privilege  of 
Joint  action  must  be  conditioned  upon  the 
consequence  of  a  public  beneflt. 

In  every  regulated  business,  monopolies  or 
quasi -monopolies  are  countenanced  on  the 
premise  that  their  existence  is  necessary  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  public.     Utility  compa- 
nies, transit  companies,  and  even  taxcabs  fall 
into  this  category.     Yet  no  one  denies  that 
the  franchises  of  such  entrepreneurs  require 
countervailing    safeguards    administered    by 
public    bodies.     So   too.   In   my   opinion,   it 
must    be    where    quasi -monopolies    In    the 
ocean    transportation   world   are   permitted. 
Obviously,   the   overwhelming   share  of   our 
International  trade  Is  carried  by  vessels,  and 
a  predominant  number  of  these  vessels  are 
devoted  to  our  extremely  Important  liner  or 
general  cargo  trades,  and  the  vast  majority 
of  these  liners  are  banded  together,  lawfully, 
into  rate-setting  or  prloe-flilng  conferences. 
It   U   unthinkable,  I  contend,   that  In   the 
20th  century,  reasonable  men  would  suggest 
that  quasi-monopoUes  should  exist  without 
a  public  body's  surveillance.    In  a  word,  tbe 
International  commerce  of  the  United  States 
U  far  too  Important  a  matter  to  be  placed, 
unbridled.   Into   the   hands   of   lalssez   falre 
business  combines. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  our  economy  is 
freer  than  that  of  most  of  the  international 
community,  that  our  Government  policy,  in 
InternatloiuU  shipping.  Involves  less  home- 
flag  preference  than  does  theirs  and   most 
Importantly    many    luktions    In    this    hemi- 
sphere and  abroad,  have  taken  steps  not  only 
to  protect  and  enhance  their  own  interna- 
tional commerce,  but  have  promulgated  rules 
and    regulations    regarding    the    vessels    on 
which   conunerclal   cargo   must   be   carried 
In  the  anal  analysU.  the  Shipping  Act,  as  an 
expression  of  Congress  pursuant  to  a  con- 
stitutional grant,  U  designed  for  the  protec- 
tion and  growth  of  our  foreign  commerce 
Simply  expressed  the  situaUon  U  this-  our 
foreign  commerce  U  open  to  aU.  and  all  those 
who  wUh  to  parUclpato  In  It,  do  so  under  ths 
ground    rules    that   the    Congress    has    laid 
down.  Among  those  ground  rules  Is  the  Shlp- 
rmg  Act,  and  that  is  administered  by  ths 
Federal  Maritime  Commission. 

Carriers  are  free  to  engage'' or  not  to  en- 
gage  in   our  foreign   commerce,   but   onoe 


having  freely  elected  to  parUdpato  In  our 
trade  they  necessarily  assume  the  obllga- 
tlons,  as  weU  as  the  beneflto,  which,  under 
law  is  a  condition  of  such  parUclpaUon 
The  phrase  "umiateral  regulation"  has  not 
been  raised  with  respect  to  local  pilotage 
rules,  or  to  quarantine  requirements  or  to 
health  regulations,  or  to  Immigration  re- 
quirements, or  to  contraband  pronounce- 
ments. 

I  submit  that  the  phrase  Is  equaUy  Inane 
when  it  u  applied  to  economic  safegtiards 
and  in  the  final  analysis  the  Commission's 
regulations,  pursuant  to  congressional  man- 
dates, are  economic  safeguards.  Further 
those  safeguards  are  rarely  Interposed  except 
where  normal  commercial  Intercourse  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  private  trade 
restraints. 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  the  point  that 
the  orderly,  efficient,  and  economic  flow  of 
our  InternaUonal  export  and  Import  com- 
merce is  of  prime  concern  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission;  that  carriers  of  all 
nations  and  conferences  are  welcome  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  trades,  while  observing  the 
spirit  of  the  Shipping  Act,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission Intends  to  use  lU  powers,  without 
fear  or  favor,  without  recklessness  or  tUnid- 
Ity,  in  meeting  its  public  obligation 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12, 1966 


Mr.   BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
citizens  of  Birmingham  and  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Alabama,  which  I  am  honored 
to    represent,    have    selected    a    most 
dramatic  way  to  demonstrate  their  sup- 
port of  our  mUitary  effort  in  Vietnam 
and  the  unfailing  courage  of  our  fight- 
ing men  there.    By  official  proclamation 
of  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell.  the  city  of 
Birmingham  has  adopted  the   1st  In- 
fantry Division  of  the  U.S.  Army,  more 
affectionately  known  as  the  Big  Red  1. 
Uke   so  many   other   loyal  patriotic 
Americans,  the  good  people  of  Birming- 
ham were  disturbed  and  angered  by  the 
demonstrations  and  draft  card  burnings 
of  a  smaU  misguided  minority  in  this 
counOy— actions  which  have  perplexed 
and  even  undermined  the  morale  of  U  S 
Armed  Forces  engaged  in  a  difficult  and 
exhausting  struggle  thousands  of  mUes 
from  home.    The  citizens  of  Birmingham 
determined  to  show  in  a  concrete  and 
convincing  way  they  were  behind  our 
men  in  Vietnam  all  the  way. 

TTie  Idea  of  "adopting"  the  1st  In- 
fantry Division,  now  stationed  in  Viet- 
nam, was  first  conceived  by  retired  Brig 
Gen.  Edward  M.  Friend.  Jr.  It  was  an 
apt  choice.  The  Big  Red  1  is  this  coun- 
try's oldest  division  and  has  an  outstand- 
ing and  much  decorated  history.  It  was 
first  to  shed  American  blood  in  France 
in  World  War  I  and  first  to  land  in  North 
Africa  in  World  War  n.  It  sparked  the 
conquest  of  Sicily,  stormed  across  Omaha 
Beach  In  the  D-day  assault  on  Norman- 
dy, and  was  first  In  Germany  with  the 
capture  of  Aachen.  The  1st  Infantry 
ravlsion  also  swept  across  the  Rhine  into 
Czechoslovakia— the    farthest    advance 
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The  Idea  became  reality  through  close 
and  effective  cooperation  among  the  Bir- 
mingham Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Birmingham  News,  and  the  officials  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens  was 
formed  by  Mayor  BoutweU  to  work  on 
behalf  of  the  city  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce.    Those  members  are: 

General  chairmen:  Mayor  Albert 
BoutweU,  Cooper  Green.  Cochalrmen- 
Donald  Stafford.  Crawford  Johnson  m 
Brig.  Gen.  E.  M.  Friend,  Jr.,  DSAr' 
retired. 

Steering  Committee:  Tom  Bradford 
Miss  Evelyn  Walker,  M.  E.  Hackney' 
John  A.  Jenkins,  Dr.  John  Nixon,  Dr.' 
Lucius  Pitts.  Drew  Redden,  and  Vincent 
Townsend. 

The  support  of  the  Big  Red  1  took  tan- 
gible form  at  Christmastime  when  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  gifts  and  letters 
were  sent  from  Birmingham  to  men  in 
Vietnam  who  would  not  be  home  for  the 
hohdays.  That  support  continues  and 
will  continue  as  long  as  U.S.  forces  must 
remain  In  Vietnam  to  OKnbat  commu- 
nism and  defend  freedom. 

A  Birmingham  roll  of  honor  has  been 
organized,  saluting  organizations,  com- 
panies, churches,  schools,  and  other 
groups  that  have  adopted  units  of  the 
1st  Infantry  Division.  Here  Is  the  list 
of  sponsoring  organizations  and  the  units 
of  the  Big  Red  a  adopted  by  them,  as  of 
January  1,  1965, 

Bio  Rxb    I   Boix   or  Honos 

..^*'^*'*'^  Bridge  Association— 1st  Plato<Mi 
C    Co.  1st  Engineer  Battalion. 

American  Legion  Poet  No.  35,  Ensley— 
Headquarters  Company  2-18  Infantry  1st  In- 
fantry Division. 

Andrews  Appliance  &  TV  Center— TOIst 
Maintenance  Battalion.  Company  "B"    - 

Birmingham  B.  P.  W.— Headquarters  Com- 
pany. Headquarters  2d  Brigade. 

Birmingham  Holy  Name  Union "B"  Com- 
pany 1-16  Infantry. 

Birmingham  Jaycees — Company  "A"  1-M 
Infantry.  •      -" 

Birmingham  P.T.A.  CoimcU— Headquarters 
Company  1-28  Infantry. 

BU-mlngham  Real  Estate  Board— "A"  Bat- 
tery, 1-7  ArUUery. 

Birmingham  Retail  Druggist  AssoclatKMi— 
Company  "A"  1st  Medical  BattaUon 

Birmingham  Rotary  Club— Headquarters 
Company  2-18  Infantry. 

Brownie  Scout  Troop  No.  159  and  Junior 
Scout  Troop  No.  683— 20d  Chemical  Pla- 
toon. 

Boy  Scouts,  Troop  Nq.  94,  Vulcan— ist  Pla- 
toon "A"  Company  2-18  Infantry. 

B'nal-B'rlth— Headquarters  Company  »-l« 
Infantry. 

Birmingham  Committee  of  100  Women- 
Company  "C"  2-2  Infantry. 

Birmingham-Southern  College— D  Batterr 
Ist^Sth  Artillery.  ^v^^  naiiery 

Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank^"A" 
Battery  2-33  ArtUlery. 

Birmingham  Association  of  Life  Ubder- 
Vi^M^''^"  "^^^^  *^  Cavalry  ist  Infantry 

~^?'5?^'^^***™   ^'*°'    Cknmcll— 3d    Platoon 
c    Co.  1-lf  Infantry. 

Blach's— "A-  Battery  1-6  Artillery. 

Berry  High  School  "Hope  Club"— Head- 
quarters Company  1st  Brigade  ist  Infantry 
Division. 

Birmingham  Elks  Lodge  No.  79— Headquar- 
tors  and  Service  Battery  2-33  Artillery. 

Communications  Workers  of  America^A 
Company  121st  Signal  Battalion. 
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Cltr  3«Jfimn*n»  Club — C  Conapany  1-38  In- 
fantry. 

City  KUiontd  Bank — aMth  ChMnlcal  Pla- 

tOOD. 

Chapter  No.  1  Licenced  Practical  Nunea — 
B  Company  1st  Medical  Battalion. 

Clvltan  Club  ct  Birmingham — B  Battery 
l-7th  ArtlUery. 

Church  of  the  Advent — B  BattM?  8-6  Ar- 
tUlery. 

Downtown  Optimist  Club — 3d  Platoon.  C 
Company  1st 'Engineer  Battalion. 

Downtown  Ezohange  Club — B  Company 
lst-3d  Infantry. 

Downtown  Action  Commltte»^Head- 
quarters- Headquarters  Company  1st  Infantry 
Division. 

Elton  B.  Stephens  *  Associates — Head- 
quart««  Company  "A"  701st  Maintenance 
Battalion.  ' 

Eastern  Area  Chamber  o<  Commerce — 1st 
PUktoon  "C"  Company  1-18  Infantry. 

Ihst  End  Council  of  Garden  Clubs — Ccon- 
pany  "A"  3-38  Infantry. 

Bnsley  High  School — Company  "A"  3-16 
Infantry. 

Knsley  lUwanls  Club— "B"  Battery  1-6 
Artillery. 

Plrat  National  Bank  of  Birmingham — "A" 
Company  1-18  Infantry. 

Forestdale  Lions  Club — "B"  Company  3- 
18  Infantry. 

First  Methodist  Chtirch — "D"  Tranaporta- 
tton    1-4  Cavalry. 

City  of  OrayavlJJe — Headquarters  Trans- 
portation 1-4  Infantry. 

Grace  Methodist  Church — "C"  Company 
1-3  Infantry. 

Hayes  Management  Association — Read- 
qttarters  Company  1st  Engineer  Battalion. 

Homewood  Lions  Club — Company  "A"  1-16 
Infantry. 

Huffman  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club — 4th  Platoon  "C"  Company  Ist 
Engineer  Battalion. 

Independent  I^resbyterlan  Church — "A" 
Company  1st  Engineer  Battalion. 

Insurance  Womwi  at  Birmingham — Com- 
pany "<7'  1st  Signal  Battalion. 

Irondale  Methodist  Church — "A"  Company 
9-18  Infantry  4th  Platoon. 

Jefferaon  County  Sheriff's  Departotent — 
lat  kdltary  Police  Company. 

Jefferson  County  Medical  Society — Com- 
pany "C"  1st  Medical  Battalion. 

John  Carroll  High  School— 3d  Platoon  "A" 
Company  3-18  Infantry. 

Klwanls  Club  ot  Birmingham — Headquar- 
ters Company  l-3d  Infantry. 

KaUey  Ingram  VTW  Post  No.  668 — Head- 
qtiarters  and  Service  Battery   1-6   Artillery. 

Kelley  Ingram  VFW  Post  No.  668 — Com- 
pany "A"  1-3  Infantry. 

League  of  Women  Voters — Headquarters 
Company  Ut  S  *  T  Battalion. 

Liberty  National  Life  Insurance  Ob.— 
Headquarters  Company  1-36  Infantry. 

Metropolitan  Business  *  Professional 
Waaaeo — 4th  Platoon — C  Company  l-18tli 
Infantry. 

MfHintaln  Brook  Jaycees — 3d  Platoon  "A" 
Company  3-18  Infantry. 

M"""**'"  Brooks  Lions  Club — Headquar- 
ters Company  1-16  Infantry 

Mount  Carmel  Methodist  Church — 3d  Pla- 
toon "CT'  Company  3-38  Infantry. 

Mountain  Brook  Exchange  CTub— "A"  Bat- 
tery 8-6  Artillery. 

Man  <rf  the  Cburdi.  76th  Street  Presbyter- 
ian Church — "C"  Battery  8-4  Artillery. 

Nu  Ta  Sigma  Sorority — "A"  Company  lat 
8.  *  T.  Battalion.         

Owens  Cumberland  VPW  Post  No.  S409 — 
Headquarters  Company  1-18  Infantry 

Parlslana.  Inc  — 1-7  Artillery  "C"  Battery. 

PbUUps  High  School — "CT'  Company  3-16tb 
Infantry. 

Platte  Department  Store — Headquarters 
Company  3-3d  Infantry. 

Roebuck  Buslnsas  A  Professional  Wom- 
en's Club  Headquarters  Battery  1-7  Artillery. 

Ruhama  Baptist  Church — 1st  Military  De- 
tachment. 


Ramsay  High  School — 1st  Company  "B" 
Company  3-ieth  Infantry. 

Roebuck  Camera  Club — Headquarters  Bat- 
tery 8-6  ArtUlery. 

South  Avocdale  Baptist  Kindergarten — Ist 
Platoon  "C"  Company  3-28  Infantry. 

Slrote,  Permutt,  Friend  A  Friedman — 3d 
Platoon  "C"  Company  3-38  Infantry. 

Sertoma  Club  Bast — Headquarters  Com- 
pany High  3d  Brigade. 

Shades  Valley  Jaycees — Ist  MlllUry  Police 
Company. 

Shades  Valley  Klwanls  Club— "C"  Battery 
3-33  ArUllery. 

Tarrant  Rotary  Club — "B"  Compcmy  1-36 
Infantry. 

Temple  Emanu-El — "A"  Troop  1-4  Cav- 
alry. 

(United  Steel  Workers  Local  No.   1489— 3d 
<Platoon  "C"  Company  1-18  Inc. 

University  of  Alabama  Town  *  Gown 
Theater — 4th  Platoon  "C"  Company  3-38  In- 
fantry. 

Woodlawn  High  School — Company  "B"  1-38 
Inc. 

Western  Birmingham  Jaycees — 1st  Avia- 
tion Battalion,  "B"  Company. 

8th  Avenue  Branch  TWCA — Company  1-16 
Infantry. 

Young  Men's  Business  Club— Company 
"D"  Ist  Medical  Battalion. 

Zonta  Club  of  Birmingham — Company  "B" 
121  Signal  Battalion. 

Gadsden  has  adopted  the  artillery  brigade 
attached  to  the  Big  Red  One.  and  Roadruck 
Tool  Engineering  Co.  of  OuntersTllle  has 
adopted  the  3d  Platoon  of  "C"  Company 
let  E:nglneer  Battalion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is.  I  know,  the  real 
mood  and  spirit  of  America:  resolute 
and  eager  to  support  the  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  I  salute  the  action  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham  in  adopting  the 
1st  Infantry  Division  and  I  hope  that 
other  cltiee  and  towns  across  this  great 
country  will  follow  Its  Inspiring  example 
and  let  our  men  In  Vietnam  know  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans 
support  their  stand  for  freedom  and 
against  tyranny  there. 


What'*  That  Yoa  Said  Aboat  Hi<h  Taxci? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or    MOBTB    CAJIOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gastonla.  N.C..  Oazette  of  January  15. 
1966.  had  a  very  fine  editorial  entitled 
"What's  That  You  Said  About  High 
Taxes?" 

The  editorial  points  out  that  there  is 
a  definite  relation  between  the  taxee  we 
pay  and  the  standard  of  living  we  enjoy. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the  edi- 
torial to  be  mo6t  Interesting,  and  I  in- 
sert it  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 
What's  That  Tou  Sais  Aaotrr  Hioa  Taxis? 

Some  day  when  you  doot  have  anything 
better  to  do.  stand  on  the  street  corner  and 
listen  to  the  moaning. 

It's  a  special,  hybrid  kind  of  moaning.  It 
starte  way  down  deep  and  rumbles  up 
through  the  teeth  and  Is  spit  out  like  the 
bitter*  of  a  pecan. 

And  what  ts  It  that  prompte  the  moans? 

Taxes,  friend.   Taxes. 

"Why.  I  reoMmber  back  a  few  years  ago." 
the  eomplalnt  goes,  "when  my  taxes  weren't 


half  as  much  as  they  are  now.  And  they're 
getting  bigger  and  bigger." 

And  food,  friend. 

"Why,  I  can  remember  when  we'd  eat  all 
we^off  $6." 

So  It  was.  But  "back  then,"  the  week's 
menu  comslsted  of  black-eyed  peas  and  oorn- 
bread,  buttermilk,  white  beans,  ptntoe.  and 
maybe  some  fatback.  Five  bucks  A  week  then 
was  a  king's  ransom. 

Now,  check  what  the  housewife  brings 
home.  SIxty-flve  different  kinds  of  cereal,  a 
like  number  of  frozen  foods — froeen.  mind 
you:  pickles  by  the  quart,  meat  by  the 
pound — all  kinds  of  meat,  mind  you;  rolls 
that  melt  in  your  mouth,  doughnuts,  buns 
and  other  bakery  tartles  that  are  products  of 
today's  bakery  genius,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 

Of  course,  food  costs  more  today.  And  it 
will  cost  more  tomorrow  If  we  continue  to 
demand  and  get  that  which  Is  a  little  bit 
better,  a  little  bit  tastier. 

But.  getting  back  to  taxes. 

So  yours  went  up  with  the  revaluation. 
That's  tough.  So  did  ours.  So  did  almost 
everybody  else's  we  have  talked  with.  And 
your  taxes  went  up  before  that.  And  you  Just 
be  dad-burned  If  you'll  vote  for  a  hospital  If 
your  taxes  are  going  up  again. 

Well,  bully  boy  for  you.  Maybe  you  should 
be  allowed  to  return  to  those  good  old  days 
when  you  lay  with  pneumonia  in  the  "fire 
room"  and  the  wind  howled  through  the 
cracks  and  the  heater's  beet  wasn't  half 
good  enough  to  fight  back  the  cold. 

Maybe  you  want  to  call  back  the  days  of 
yesterday's  hospital,  with  Its  feebly  heated 
rooms  In  the  winter  and  tta  sultry  rooms  in 
the  summer.  Maybe  you  liked  the  flies  that 
collected  around  yoiir  bed  or  that  stuck  to 
the  flypaper  on  the  celling. 

Maybe  you'd  rather  stay  at  home  and  have 
a  doctor  come  by  to  see  you  Instead  of  being 
fevered  down  In  a  bed  that  cranks  up  and 
down  and  cared  for  by  attentive  niu'ses  and 
resting  with  the  thought  that  the  best  of 
medical  knowledge  Is  somewhere  nearby. 

"But  my  tates  •   •   •'•  you  complain. 

Your  taxee.  Of  course,  your  taxes  have 
gone  up.  But  have  you  ever  stopped  to  con- 
sider Just  how  much  your  standard  of  living 
has  skyrocketed  dtiring  the  same  time? 

Do  you  realize  that  your  demands  on  your 
govemnvental  representatives  for  more  and 
more  services,  that  your  Insistence  for  gad- 
gets and  convenience  and  a  "better  day"  Is 
directly  responsible  for  your  taxes  being 
higher? 

We  dont  deny  that  politicians  held  out  the 
grapes:  but  It  was  you  dear  friend,  who 
gobbled  them  up  like  selfloh  little  foxes. 

If  you're  Interested  In  knowing  what's  been 
happening  while  your  texes  were  going  up. 
stand  at  the  bank  teller's  windows  and  watch 
the  hordes  go  by.  Maybe  some  of  them  will 
show  you  their  deposit  slips. 

Or  gather  your  courage  and  fling  yourself 
atop  a  bridge  over  1-85  and  count  the  shin- 
ing, new  cars  as  they  hurtle  their  drivers 
along  that  tremendous  ribbon  of  concretsb 
which  yotir  taxes  are  paying  for.  (Remember 
"back  when."  Remember  the  dusty  roads 
and  the  T-Model  with  the  "gas  "  and 
"spark?  ") 

Or,  better  yet.  stand  near  the  doorway  of 
some  furniture  store  (nd  count  the  color  TV 
sets  as  theyYe  rolled  ont  the  back  and  Into 
the  waiting  delivery  trucks. 

Taxes? 

Tou  can  bet  your  life  your  taxes  are  up. 
But  so  are  the  luxuries  you  enjoy,  the  stand- 
ard of  living  you  cherish  so  much. 

Brother,  If  you  want  somethlftg  bad 
enough,  you've  got  to  pay  for  It. 

Dont  get  us  wrong.  Tou  should  complain 
about  your  taxes.  Tou  are  the  conscience  of 
the  nuLn  who  spends  them.  Let  up,  and  hell 
go  hog  wild. 

But  while  you're  complaining.  Just  re- 
member that  there  are  two  sides  to  the 
argviment. 
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Tribate  to  a  Modern  Patriot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF  MASSACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  heroic  deeds  are  being  performed 
dally  by  our  men  in  Vietnam,  we  have 
unfortunately  witnessed  too,  occasional 
lapses  of  patriotism  within  the  country 
Therefore,  it  Is  especially  appropriate 
that  I  now  bring  your  attenUon  to  the 
truly  loyal  and  dedicated  action  of  one 
man  In  Qulncy,  Mass..  who  has  estab- 
lished for  himself  and  his  community  a 
tradition  which  should  serve  as  an  In- 
spiration to  all  who  learn  of  It. 

Archie  VallatlnJ  has  earned  for  him- 
self the  tribute  I  pay  to  him  today,  and 
I  respectfully  refer  you  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  of  October  29.  1965.  We  are 
both  proud  and  humble  to  see  such  exem- 
plary citizenship  In  a  naturalized  Amer- 
ican. 

QuiNCT  Salutes  Flag  Raiser— Honors  Due 
76-Ykar-Oij)  Patriot 
(By  Henry   Bosworth) 

After  23  years,  Qulncy  has  finally  caught 
up  with  Archie  Vallatlnl. 

And  he's  soon   going  to  get  what  he  de- 
serves— cltywlde  recognition. 

Now  a  white-haired  76,  Archie  walks  with 
the  aid  of  a  cane. 

But  he  stUl  geu  up  at  sunrise  each  day  to 
raise  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country  to  the 

''.f%.*  P*""  across  from  his  Taber  Street 
south  Qulncy,  home.  o"«»i., 

..,^*l"if*''  quleUy  doing  thU  since  the  mid- 
dle of  World  War  H.  So  quietly,  K  has  been 
a  virtual  secret  until  now 

And  during  this  time  he  has  worn  out 
an  estimated  15  flags  and  1  flagpole 

,i^i^',^  ^^°  '^^^^  *"  America  as  a  13-year- 
old  Italian  Immigrant  In  1903,  has  volun- 
tarily been  hoisting  Old  Glory  at  a  city  war 
memorial  because :  wi,,  war 

t,7/°?v,™^  country.  This  Is  the  best  coun- 
try In  the  whole  world— you  betcha  life  " 

For  the  past  week  or  so  he  has  been  seiid- 
|ng  up  the  flag  with  a  little  extra  snap  of 
the  wrists  still  strong  from  his  early  yea^  at 

Srln^^^^i^f  •  '^"■'*  ^^  '•^P'y  to  t»»e  recent 
«Jraft  card  burning  Incldente 

nn"!^"'*^'''*  v""*  to  say  bad  things  about  any. 
one,  he  shrugs.  "But  those  boys  oughta 
be  ashamed  Maybe  they  should  live  in  Rus- 
sia for  awhile.  Then  they'd  be  happy  to  have 
draft  cards— you  betcha.'' 

seAf«''^If  ,^^T'  *  ^^-  '="^'»  •«  "me  to 
•erve  In  the  Army  during  World  War  I 

n^^}^  *f  y^"  to  the  former  Elizabeth 
Rosa,  they  have  f Dur  sons  and  a  daughter 

^?id  w«*  '^J^-T"'^  «nd  Archie,  served  In 

th^^lil*'"  f  *^'*'  ^^""^  actually  belongs  to 

^^hLi^T*-  ^*'**  '*  **  »  handsome 
taicrfptlon"  '^  ^""'**  memorUl  with  this 
_ 'In  grateful  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
^ai^Jr!!""  ^""i:^^^  ^  P'^tect  the  cause 
?fwL-d3^°"'-     '^*^**'  ^*"   "y  resldente 

IT°^H.*^'  ^l'  *"  *''"'  '•"'■"^B  World  War 

"Ln^t  ^'n'!^!''''''  P"*  "P  »  "ooden  tablet 

fl^hn  ^^  ''**''°«  *^«  '**™«'  o'  'ocal  boys 
lighting  In  that  war. 

At  first,  Archie  took  turns  raising  the  flag 

t.^  ,**'*Li'^"°'"  °'  t^«  ne«-by  Lincoln 
8choo^.  When  the  latter  moved.  Archie  con- 
tinued  alone. 


And  unless  the  weather  Is  bad  he  runs  the 
flag  up  each  morning  and  takes  It  down  at 
sunset. 

Archie  helped  raise  the  $2,300  for  the 
granite  memorial.  He  went  door-to-door 
canvassing  and  helped  In  a  wastepaper  drive 

The  campaign  was  launched  by  the  local 
John  Qulncy  Adams  Club  with  Mayor  Amello 
Deua  Chlesa.  then  ward  councilman,  as 
chairman  and  Alfred  H.  Mecagnl.  treasurer 
^ij^^'  long  overdue  recognition  U  coming 

Ward  3  Councilman  John  P.  Koegler  and 
Lawrence  J.  Perette.  past  commander  and 
present  public  relations  director  of  Quincv 
Veterans  CouncU,  found  out  about  Archie 
simultaneously. 

At  their  recommendation,  the  veterans 
council— representing  16  veterans  posts— will 
*PP'jOP'"'ately  pay  tribute  to  Archie  Novem- 

He  is  being  Invited  to  be  a  member  of  the 
reviewing  staff  for  the  Veterans'  Day  parade 
T^en,  as  a  head  table  guest  at  a  dinner  at 
f,^?,?''  *•  Veterans  Council  Comdr.  Henry  J 
Williams  wiU  present  him  with  a  special' 
commendation.  *'^«'" 

alr^e^y^ha'pTnld"'   '"'"''  "*'='  '^^«»   ^-' 
A    20-foot-hlgh    new    flagpole    U     being 

erected  by  the  veterans  services  department 

at  Koegler's  request  to  replace  the  old  one 

now   bent   from  service,   weather,   and   kids 

swinging  on  the  ropes. 
And  Anthony  Pamlgl»ttl,  custodian  of  city 

memorials,  gave  Archie  a  brandnew  fla«  to 

replace  the  latest  worn  one. 

Archie  ran  it  up  the  other  day  to  see  how 
.It  looked.     But  he  had  a  little  trouble  seeing 

it.     Tears  got  In  his  way.  * 


Monsignor  John  O'Grady 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaj/,  January  20, 1966 
Mr.  MCCX5RMACK.     Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  foUowlng: 
MoNsicNOB  John  O'Gradt 
The   death   of   Monslgnor   John   O'Grady 
while  It  has  brought  sorrow  to  aU  who  knew 
him,  has  also  brought  rejoicing  In  the  tri- 
umphant conclusion  of  a  splendid  lUe     The 
nature  of  the  man,  and  the  value  placed  upon 
him  by  those  who  best  knew  his  character 
and  achievements,  are  well,  expressed  In  the 
editorial   with  which   the  Washington  Post 
saluted  hU  passing.    Evidently  speaking  from 
the   heart,   the   editorial   writer  began  with 
the  memorable  exclamaUon:  "What  a  glori- 
ous, triumphant,  robust,  and  Joyous  Christian 
life  came  to  a  close  when  the  Right  Rever- 
end Monslgnor  John  O'Grady  died  on  Sun- 
day.     It  Is  a  strong  temptation  to  make  the 
eloquent  words  of  this  editorial  tribute  my 
own,  as  they  compress  so  tellingly  the  many 
and  varied  contributions  of  this  great  man 
to  America  and  to  mankind,  and  carry  over 
effectively  to  the  reader  the  qualities  of  en- 
ergy and  compassion  that  made  Monslgnor 
O  Grady  such  a  fighter  for  humail  needs  and 
against  Injustice  and   Intolerance. 

Millions  who  have  never  heard  of  Monsl- 
pior  O'Grady.  and  who  presumably  never 
win  hear  of  him,  are  deeply  in  debt  to  his 
abors.  and  to  those  who  have  followed  his 
lead  For  more  than  40  years  he  served  with 
distinction  as  secretary  of  the  NaUonal  Con- 
ference of  CathoUc  Charities,  holding  the 
title  of  secretary  emeritus  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  January  3.  1966.  In  this  office 
he  was  a  major  organizer  of  CathoUo  soclai 
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J^th^K.''^'".  ^^^  ^"^  ^'^'^  ^'"■oad.  bringing 
both  his  scholarship  and  his  boundless  en- 

™^t^  ^^  *^"  "^'^y  enterprises  that 
came  vrtthin  the  scope  of  this  organization 
between  1919  and  1961.  when  he  fetli^^S 
account  of  111  health.  wicu  ou 

Even  While  carrying  out  the  extensive  du- 
ties of  this  position,  Monslgnor  O'Grady  be- 
came a  founder  of  the  National  CathoUc 
School  of  Social  Work,  in  the  Catholic  Unl- 

7^1^^^,^*^*=*'  "''*  ''^'■^«*  as  dean  of 
that  school  from  1934  to  1938 

Monslgnor  O'Grady's  was  an  effective  voice 
n  contributing  to  the  study  of  legislation 
In  soclai  matters,  since  he  combined  the 
scholar  s  mastery  of  details  with  the  execu- 
tive s  grasp  of  essentials.  In  hCuslng  in  so- 
cial security,  in  employment  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  in  nondiscrimination  In  em- 
ployment, m  Immigration  policies,  In  the  re- 
setUement  of  displaced  persons,  In  the  com- 
munity approach  to  social  welfare  programs 
Monslgnor  O'Grady  has  been  a  major  con- 
tributor In  the  making  of  laws  and  In  the 
establishment  of  government  policy 

We  who  come  of  Irish  stock  take  particular 
pride  in  the  fact  that  Monslgncw  O'Grady 
was  one  of  the  great  number  of  fine  priests 
that  have  been  contributed  to  America  by 
Ireland.  He  was  born  In  County  Clare  and 
ordained  In  DubUn,  at  his  death  he  was  sur- 
vived by  a  brother  living  m  County  Clare 
and  a  sister  In  Limerick. 

Monslgnor  O'Grady's  concerns  and  ac- 
tivities went  beyond  the  borders  of  this 
country,  not  only  in  matters  of  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees,  and  the  liberalization 
Of  Immigration  laws,  but  in  the  far-fiune 
benefactions  of  War  Relief  Services  (later 
named  Catholic  Relief  Services)  of  which  he 
was  vice  president,  and  In  his  service  as  Con- 
!V  :^'^V,*°,  ***'  Economic  and  Soclai  Council 
^f.,^  ^Ji^^  Nations.  In  this  capacity,  he 
visited  Africa  to  work  on  community  devel- 
opment projects,  and  In  1959  he  was  cited 
th^  t^/°^''  ^^^™  '°'  ^^  contributions^ 
^eM«t*»  °^  ^'^'^  ^"''"^  this  work. 
The  Most  Reverend  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle,  arch- 
bishop Of  Washington,  said,  upon  hea;ing  of 
Monslgnor  O'Grady's  death:  ^  influent 
on  Charitable  works  of  the  church  In  twi 
country  and  throughout  the  world  for  wl^ 
spr^d  soclai   reforms  wUl  be  long  remem- 

Ktlan"c\rri1y.^'^  '^  »«^^-    'p-"«  - 

on^on^^^°''..°'°""^^''  theoretical  emphasis 
?n  h..^"'^^^  """*=•  ^"  *^  <=arrie^  out 
^  his  life.    Despite  his  national  and  world- 

cithoCc  rh» -..^  '*^  '"'''°'^'  Confere^  Of 
catholic  CharlOes,  and  In  his  services  aj>  » 
consultor  to  various  branch^  T^S^  u/ 
Government  and  to  the  United  NaUoL    he 

c^^r'  ^°*^^'y  "  "^^'^^^^  01  the  Ca^^ouc 
Charities  Of  Washington,  which  he  headed 
from  1920  to  1938,  and  as  profeW  of 
socoiogy  at  Trinity  College  Tor  ^r^77ea« 
^^'*f.^»1  '^o^tlnuing  interest  iHheNa-' 
Uonal  CathoUc  School  of  Social  Work 

A  great  priest,  an  outstanding  American 
a  valued  friend  of  mine  for  man^Te^" 
Monslgnor  O'Grady  was  "One  ^  a^i 
Noblemen,"  during  his  many  years  of  ac^e 
progressive,  and  oonstructlv™  We  ^I^" 
tMngs  looked  dark.  Monslgnor  O'Oradrv^ 

splratlon  to  progressive  Members  of  the  Con- 
gTMs  to  flght  successfully  for  the  passage  of 
of'Srp'JU^'"'***^'^  ^  "^^  best^l^esu 

i-f^*  ""w^T!"  """"^  that  such  a  man  has 
eft  us,  but  tbe  occasion  of  his  death^nS^ 

\1}^  ^°^  '^**'  the  occasion  for  rejolclne 

^T^^*^^  "P"=°'*°'  '^  ^  Christ^  s^u!: 

and  in  the  lasting  benefiu  which  his  career 
h«  brought  to  our  Naoon  and  to  the  worW 

^L^."*"^   "■*"*  ''^  P*»««'  '^d   niay  hU 
example  inspire  generations  yet  to  come. 

In  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  text  of 
the  sermon  delivered  by  Most  Rev  Ray- 
mond J.  Gallagher,  DJD..  Bishop  of 
Lafayette.  Ind..  at  the  Requiem  Mass  of- 
fered   at   St.   Matthews   Cathedral   for 
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MsgT.  John  J-  O'Grady  and  an  e<lltorlaI 

that  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post  of 

January  5, 1966.  * 

TtjMxrrm  to  CHAiiraB  Pionkbi 

(By  Bishop  RaymoAd  J.  Oallagher) 

With  gr«at  wUdom  Holy  llother  Cburdi 
eocourages  us  to  avoid  the  giving  of  a 
eulogy  oa  the  occasion  oX  a  p«raon's  death. 
This  bit  of  advice  is  very  wise  since  It  en- 
ables those  ot  us  who  are  present  for  the 
ocranony  to  succeed  In  attaining  the  primary 
purpose  of  a  funeral  Mass.  namely,  a  learn- 
ing of  the  lesson  which  death  Itself  teaches 
us.  J 

Although  the  church  recognises  the  value 
of  a  life  well  lived,  she  endorses  as  more 
Important  the  lesson  of  life  taught  by  death. 
All  of  us  have  witnessed  many  times  the 
entrance  of  death  into  our  Immediate  circle 
under  both  traglb  and  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Regardless  of  how  it  arrives,  at- 
tacUng  youth  or  old  age.  It  presents  us  with 
a  teaching  unptuitUeled. 

The  recommendation  that  we  consider  the 
mystery  of  life  and  the  inevitability  of  death 
provides  an  additional  safeguard  to  both 
preacher  and  listener.  By  suggesting  a  rela- 
tively Impersonal  sermon.  Holy  Mother 
Church  protects  us  frcm  the  caprice  or  un- 
fortunate choice  which  a  preacher  might 
make  among  those  qualities  and  characteris- 
tic possessed  by  the  deceased.  "^ 

CHUBCH  OmOAMCS 

On  the  ooe  band,  some  might  be  selected 
and  emphasised  for  personal  reasons.  On 
the  other  band  qualities  ot  great  significance 
might  be  neglected  or  ignored,  presenting  a 
final  picture  of  the  individual  which  is 
neither  true  nor  balanced. 

We  can  be  grateful  for  this  guidance  and 
for  the  motif  of  the  ceremonies  here  being 
performed  since  they  enable  us  to  focus  on 
the  true  and  basic  Identity  of  man  and  help 
us  set  a  priority  oa  those  threads  of  rela- 
tionship which  typify  us.  By  reason  of  the 
very  slmpUelty  at  these  ceremonies,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  fact  ot  our  creation  by 
Ood.  We  are  ooce  more  complimented  by 
the  realisation  that  Ood  created  us  to  help 
achieve  His  purposes.  We  are  sobered  by 
the  reaUaatJon  that  we  must  give  an  ac- 
counting of  our  stewardahlp  in  terms  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  with  what  Ood  has 
given  us. 

No  one  of  us  will  question  the  wisdom  in- 
volved here,  for  It  provides  us  edifying  and 
compelling  encouragement  to  redirect  and 
reform  our  lives  while  we  yet  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. It  reminds  us  of  our  distinct  and 
precious  identity  as  a  being  crested  by  Ood's 
hand,  a  matter  of  proof  that  we  are  not  the 
product  of  some  accidental  process.  In  re- 
minding us  that  even  though  science,  with 
magnificent  competence,  succeeds  in  devel- 
oping life  from  primary  ingredients,  that  we. 
as  Individuals,  represent  the  miraculous  ex- 
istence out  of  nothingness  which  required  a 
Ood  to  achieve. 

This  Intimacy  In  sharing  the  mission  ot 
Ood  among  His  creatures  clarifies  not  only 
Its  Importance,  but  Identifies  the  warmth 
and  affection  with  which  we  must  pursue  this 
godly  objective  ot  prosecuting  the  needs  of 
our  neighbor  through  love.  The  talents 
which  Ood  has  given  to  each  of  us  were 
meant  a/ a  means  toward  this  end  and  our 
right  to  share  in  the  perfection  of  Ood's 
company  depends  upon  o\ir  use  of  these 
talents. 

It  Is  significant  In  the  gospel  story  that  the 
person  who  received  the  five  talents  put  all 
five  of  them  to  the  advantage  of  himself  and 
hia  neighbor.  Because  of  the  striking  simi- 
larity ot  our  deceased  friend  and  colleague 
to  this  utility  of  onv's  talents,  as  portrayed 
In  the  gospel.  I  am  encouraged  to  depart 
from  the  ^vlce  of  Holy  Mother  Church  and 
beeoaae  a  little  personal  in  this  eulogy. 

I  have  had  the  frlvllege  of  knowing  Mon- 
■tgnor  O'Orady  for  fewer  number  of  years 


than  most  of  you  and  I.  therefore,  anticipate 
your  Indulgence  if  I  have  not  seen  everything 
In  proper  perspective.  What  I  say  Is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  manner  In  which  he  affected  me. 

Here  was  a  man  of  Ood  who  combined 
many  characteristics.  He  often  told  me  that 
he  was  not  popular  with  sotne  of  our  Irish 
brothers  because  he  didn't  seem  to  dislike 
the  English  rufflclently.  Although  he  was 
no  less  our  Ideal  as  both  Catholic  and  Irish, 
he  still  preserved  a  sense  of  proportion  that 
enabled  him  to  love  his  brother  regardless  of 
other  characteristics. 

We  have  often  characterized  him  as  an 
opponent  of  what  welfare  theorists  Identified 
as  dramatic  new  thrust  In  behalf  of  the  poor. 
Even  with  this  great  motivation,  our  friend 
could  preserve  a  balanced  mind  that  meas- 
ured the  costs  of  these  thrusts  In  terms  of 
personal  rights  and  duties.  A  man.  a  stu- 
dent, an  educator,  and  a  social  reformer  are 
but  a  few  of  the  facets  of  his  long  and 
arduous  priestly  life. 

He  was  indeed  Intense  and  dedicated,  fear- 
less, and  courageous.  He  was  blunt  and  di- 
rect, but  It  seems  to  me.  only  In  order  to 
dull  those  thrusts  made  by  individuals  or 
programs  which  would  Invade  areas  of  criti- 
cal Importance  to  Individuals,  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, self-direction,  self-sufficiency 
and  freedom.  He  knew  no  equal  In  Identify- 
ing those  philosophies  which  would  have 
reduced  ourselves  and  our  brother  citizens 
to  the  stereotype  of  sameness,  dependence, 
and  thoughtlessness. 

In  retrospect,  all  of  lu  will  conclude  that 
he  was  ahead  of  his  time  In  ability  to  perceive 
and  describe  the  Impact  of  social  change  on 
the  character  of  our  Oovernment  and  upon 
the  lives  of  Its  citizens.  He  was  a  giant, 
physically  and  intellectually,  and  his  tall 
shadow  has  been  cast  over  the  format  of 
the  Catholic  charities  movement  In  this 
country  and  over  progressive  social  policy 
abroad. 

If  It  Is  prudent  to  single  out  one  goal 
achieved  by  this  mlssloner  of  charity.  It 
would  be  his  contribution  In  making  men  In 
this  country  and  abroad  conscious  of  the 
Inestimable  value  of  self-sufficiency  and  self- 
direction.  I  suppose  most  of  us  chuckled 
and  chlded  him  at  one  time  or  another  as  be 
made  the  expression  "self-help"  a  byword. 
As  with  all  great  characters,  he  persisted  In 
his  fight  until  this  principle  became  an  ac- 
cepted device  by  which  people  help  people 
and  nations  aid  nations. 

KTT   TO   EQUALrrr 

The  Importance  of  preserving  a  man's 
Identity  as  resourceful  where  his  own  wel- 
fare was  Involved  is  today  and  will  remain 
for  many  days,  a  key  to  full  and  complete 
eetatllshment  of  equality  among  all  people. 
With  the  same  wisdom  as  the  evangelist  In 
the  gospel  story,  he  has  taught  us  that  the 
talents  granted  us  by  Ood  are  our  most 
cherished  possession,  our  birthright  and  our 
basis  of  admission  to  the  courts  of  heaven. 

It  is  remarkable  what  we  learn  about  peo- 
ple as  they  live  their  life  under  changing 
circumstances.  Under  pressure  Monslgnor 
O'Orady  lived  with  great  courage,  without 
fear  of  criticism,  committed  to  the  achieve-^ 
ment  of  commendable  goals.  Under  suffer- 
ing of  handicap  and  Illness  he  revealed  a 
capacity  for  humility  and  patience.  Under 
the  hand  of  Ood  In  the  fullneae  of  his  human 
and  priestly  life  and  under  the  limits  of  In- 
creasing years  and  declining  health,  he  has 
etched  on  our  memories  a  portrayal  of  heroic 
resignation  and  acceptance  of  the  will  of 
Ood. 

Perhaps  Holy  Mother  Church  will  endorse 
my  departure  from  the  recommended  prac- 
tice since  in  the  final  analysis  we  have  con- 
centrated on  characteristics,  principles,  val- 
ues, and  goals.  Perhape  we  will  be  forgiven 
this  venture  Into  the  personal  because  It  has 
demonstrated  the  suoceeeful  manner  in 
which  one  Individual's  talents  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  and  for  the  Improve- 


ment of  many  thousands.  If  not  millions,  of 
his  brothers  In  Christ. 

It  remains  for  us  who  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  observing  the  manner  In  which  his 
talents  were  thus  exploited  to  continue  them 
In  our  own  pursuit  so  that  they  become  solid 
rules  of  life  for  us  In  the  particular  aposto- 
late  which  now  Involves  us. 

One  further  permission  I  seek  of  you  and 
1  am  sure  you  will  grant  it  to  me  since  we 
who  are  gathered  here  participate  In  indi- 
vidual ways  of  the  family  of  charity  de- 
veloped by  Monslrfnor  O'Orady.  As  his  asso- 
ciate and  disciple.  I  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  thank  some  of  those  who  have  served  him 
so  well.  To  the  sisters  of  Holy  Cross  at  Dun- 
barton,  to  the  Carmelite  sisters  at  Carroll 
Manor,  to  Monslgnor  Coady  and  Archbishop 
O'Boyle.  who  have  been  his  special  guardian 
angels.  I  say  a  word  of  gratitude.  To  Mar- 
garet Coffman  and  Miss  Alice  Padgett  who 
served  him  and  loved  him  with  great  devo- 
tion, a  simple  expression  of  gratitude.  To 
Jane  Oallagher,  may  all  of  us  be  blessed  with 
the  affection,  service,  and  devotion  of  a  char- 
acter as  beautiful  as  yours. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  6,  1966] 
MoNsiGNoa   John   O'Oradt 

What  a  glorious,  triumphant,  robust,  and 
Joyous  Christian  Ufe  came  to  a  cloee  when 
the  Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  John  O'Grady 
died  on  Sunday.  Ordained  in  his  native  Ire- 
land more  than  half  a  century  ago  when  he 
was  a  lad  of  no  more  than  23.  he  became  one 
of  those  priests  whose  whole  Ufe  was  a  minis- 
try, a  consecration  and  a  testament  to  the 
Ideals  of  Chrtstianlty.  Not  for  him  the  clois- 
ter. He  was  In  the  thick  of  every  major  so- 
cial struggle  of  his  time — and  always  on  the 
side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  unfortunate, 
responsive  always  to  suffering  and  to  need, 
moved  always  by  compassion  and  generosity. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  ■  innovators  and 
developers  of  professional  social  service  in 
the  United  States.  Founder  and  dean  of 
Catholic  University's  NaUonal  Catholic 
School  of  Social  Work,  he  served  for  more 
than  40  years  as  secretary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities.  He  fought 
for  social  security,  for  Uberallzatlon  of  the 
Imjnlgratlon  laws,  for  enlightened  aid  to  de- 
linquent Juveniles  and  to  the  indigent  aged, 
for  minimum-wage  legislation,  for  Interfalth 
tolerance  and  understanding  and  for  a  host 
of  other  measures  designed  to  help  his  fel- 
low man.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  life  and  of 
humanity;  and  he  will  be  mourned  and  re- 
membered with  love  and  with  gratitude. 


Mark  Twain  and  the  Copjri^ht  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  .under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Dr.  Edward  Q.  Hudon,  Assistant  Librar- 
ian of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
appeared  in  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  for  January  1966.  Dr.  Hu- 
don's  remarks  are  most  timely  in  view  of 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  honorary 
sponsorship  of  "An  Evening  With  Mark 
Twain."  by  Hal  Holbrook,  to  be  held  on 
Monday  evening.  January  24,  1966.  in 
the  Department  of  State  Auditorium. 
Mask  Twain  and  the  Copt«icht  Dilemma 
(By  Edward  O.  Hudon) 

(Samuel  L.  Clemens  was  an  inveterate  and 
effecUve  battler  against  the  literary  pirates 


* 
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of  his  time.  Mr.  Hudon.  who  has  written  •& 
copyright  history  previously  for  the  JoumH 
tells  this  story.  He  also  recounU  Mark 
Twain's  efforts  to  have  the  copyright  period 
extended  and  tells  of  his  famous  contro- 
versies with  American  publishers.) 

The  first  copyright  law,  that  enacted  by  tte 
English  House  of  Commons  on  January  11 
1710,'  brought  to  an  end  the  period  of  Ut-' 
erary  piracy  among  BrltUh  publishers  that 
followed  the  expiration  of  the  licensing  acts 
In  1695.  It  granted  protection  to  authors  and 
publishers  by  vesting  the  copies  of  printed 
books  In  the  authors  or  purchasers  of  such 
copies  for  a  stated  period  of  Ume » 

In  the  United  States  the  need  for  the  same 
Sorm  of  protection  was  recognized  from  the 
very  beginning.    Indeed,  as  early  as  1785  the 
Continental  Congress  urged  the  several  States 
to  secure  to  the  authors  or  publishers  of  new 
books  the  copyright  of  such  books  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  not  less  than  14  years  from  the 
first  publication.'    When  the  Constitutional 
Convenuon  met  In  1787.  12  of  the  13  Original 
States  had  enacted  copyright  laws  of  one  type 
or  another.*     Then,   article  I.  section  8    of 
the  Federal  Constitution  gave  Congress  au- 
thority "to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right 
of  their  respective  vnitlngs  and  discoveries  " 
Congress   Immediately   exercised    this   au- 
thority  by   enacting   the   Copyright   Act   of 
1790.«  but  both  this  statute  and  the  State 
laws   It  superseded   protected   only   citizens 
and    residents   of    the   United   States      This 
sltuatloqi  continued  for  some  time  although 
an    international   copyright   njovement    was 
started    early    In    the    19th    century    and 
Inunedlately  gaUied  momentum,  so  that  by 
1854  aU  of  the  countries  of  the  world   (ex- 
cept the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the  Otto- 
man   Bnplre)     had    adopted    International 
copyright   provisions    based    on    reciprocity 
The  United  States  did  not  adopt  an  Interna- 
tional copyright  law  until  1891. • 

Meanwhile,  in  this  country  foreign  au- 
thors were  left  to  the  mercy  of  literary  pi- 
rates, and  American  authors  suffered  the 
same  fate  abroad.  Thus,  even  though  Eng- 
land adopted  an  international  copyright  law 
as  early  as  1838.'  British  authors  Continued 
to  be  pirated  mercilessly  by  publishers  In 
this  country,  and  American  authors  received 
the  same  treatment  at  the  hands  Of  publish- 
ers m  Great  Britain.  As  between  the  two 
the  American  publishers  were  the  bigger  pi- 
rates since  there  was  more  for  them  tTsteil . 
So  It  U  not  surprising  that  BritUh  authors 

^mplaTnta.'  '"*'  "°''  ^"'•'**'*'  ""'»  "^«" 
But  It  was  In  vain  that  In  1837  the  fore- 
most British  authors  of  the  day  gB^e  vent 
to  their  grievances  In  the  celebratS  Inti^* 

toem*^  f.f"V,°^-  ^""""^  ^  "ubmltte^lS 
*?t^  ^  *^*  ^^  Congress  by  Henry  Clayi 
nlaT^"^*^  vain  that  Charies  Dlc^  com'- 
«  h  „  i**'"'^  '^  ^^*  "American  robbeiT- 
as  he  called  American  publishers,"  and  to^ 

1842  delivering  lecture  after  lecture  In  wLch 

rtX'^H*^  ?"  ^"'^  °'  internatlon^^^ 
right  and  pointed  out  the  evils  of  llterarv 

eS  .^''^r''  P"»"»«»>«"  contlnu^"2 
enrich  themselves  off  Dickens,  Just  as  they 
had  done  earlier  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Wau2 

S  ",n"^r^  '"^  we?:^1sfvei?pu*^ 
"«hed  in  this  country  without  permission 
from  or  benefit  to  the  author."        P«™"»lon 

»«AaK  TWAtN  AND  TH«  MITISH  PtJBlJSHXBS 

Among  American  authors,  Samuel  L.  Cl«n- 

cemT^v^'th"*'"""  *^«  "^^  celebratJSS 
certainly  the  most  militant  to  eeoouM,  «^ 

morafsSk1™t^'°'^  copyrilhr^^lS:,' 
Abroad  as  well  a*  at  home^P^  th^^^^ 

wLr"Ne%:^  p-^iSr^  ^ri^Lns 

wwi.     Neverthelese.    once   he    becam#  rtl- 


eorbed  in  the  international  copyright  move- 
ment he  never  loet  Interest,  and  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  live  to  see  the  cause  won  and 
to  share  In  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
But  untu  Congreas  enacted  the  Interna- 
tional Copyright  Act  of  1891,  Clemens  could 
not  do  much  more  than  voice  indignation  as 
men  like  John  Camden  Hotten.  one  of  the 
moet  enterprising  of  the  British  literary  pi- 
rates, profited  at  his  expense.    For.  no  sooner 
had     Clemens     published     "The     InnocenU 
Abroad    under  his  usual  pen  name  of  "Mark 
Twain"  than  It  was  pirated  by  Hotten  >«    The 
success  of  this  venture  prompted  Hotten  to 
pirate  Clemens'  "Sketches."    This  time  how- 
ever,  Hotten  was  not  satisfied  with  simple 
literary  piracy.    Instead,  he  embellished  and 
expanded   what   Clemens  had   written   with 
pieces  taken  from  the  "Buffalo  Express"  and 

fi^^^'S^f^;  *"'**'*  """""^  attributed  to  Clemens 
ine  additional  pen  name  of  "Carl  Byng  "  " 
♦v'^^'f  ?^  *°  protest,  Clemens  wrote  a  letter  to 
^v*^^""  **'  '"^^^  Spectator"  in  which  he 
took  Hotten  to  task  as  follows: 


A^l 


'VJotnotee  at  end  of  speech. 


^Slr,  I  only  venture  to  Intrude  upon  you 
because  I  come,  in  some  sense,  in  the  Inter- 
est of  public  morality,  and  this  makes  mv 
mission    respectable.      Mr.  .  John    Camden 
Hotten,   of  London,   has.   of  his   own  indi- 
vidual  moUon,   republished   several   of    mv 
books  in  England.    I  do  not  protest  against 
this,   for   there   Is  no   Uw  that  could   give 
effect  to  the  protest;  and,  besides,  publUh- 
ers  are  not  accountable  to  the  laws  of  heaven 
or  earth  in  any  country,  as  I  understand  It 
But  my  grievance  U  this:  My  books  are  bad 
enoiigh  Juat  as  they  are  writtenrthen  what 
must  they  be  after  Mr.  John  Camden  Hotten 
has    composed    half-a-doeen    chapters    and 
added  the  same  to  them?     I  feel  that  aU 
true  hearts  wlU  bleed  for  an  author  whose 
volumes  have  fallen  under  such  a  dlspensa- 
Uon  as  this.    If  a  friend  of  yours,  or  if  even 

r^H^P,^*"'  ^"'  *°  ^*«  a  book  and  set 
It  adrift  among  the  people,  with  the  gravest 
apprehension  that  It  was  not  up  to  what  It 
ought  to  be  intellectually,  how  would  you 
Uke  to  have  John  Camden  Hotten  sit  down 
and  stimulate  his  powers,  and  drool  two  or 
^ee  original  chapters  on  the  end  of  that 
book?     Would  not  the  world  seem  cold  and 

^^^?Z  f  X?"'  ^°*^**  y°"  »«>*  ^ee'  that  you 
wanted  to  die  and  be  at  rest?  Uttle  the  world 
knows  the  true  suffering.  And  suppose  he 
should  entitle  these  chapters  •HoUdayUt- 
eratureZ-True  Story^  of  Chicago,'  'On  Chll- 
dren  Train  up  a  Child,'  and  Away  he  Goes  • 
and  Vengeance,'  and  then,  on  the  strength  of 
having  evolved  these  marvels  from  hi/ own 

^  t'i!!fTV^  '?^5  copyright  the  entire 
book,  and  put  In  the  tttle-page  a  picture 
of  a  man  with  his  hand  In  ^ther  man^ 
pocket,  and  the  legend  'All  Rights  Reserved' 
(I  only  suppose  the  picture;  stUl  it  would 
?**  ^**i«^  °«*t  tblng.)  And,  further,  sup- 
Poee  that  In  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and 
JS^^*^^'"^  °*  ^  untaught  fancy,  thU 
thoroughly  WfU-meanlng  innocent  should 
expunge  the  modest  aUe  which  you  had 
given  your  book,  and  replace  It  with  so  foul 
an  invention  as   this.  'Screameni  and  Eye- 

Sf  ""T;^*"**  **'''*  '^'^  K°*  '^t  copyrighted, 
^■™  »"P poee  that  on  top  of  all  this 
he  conunually  and  persistently  forgot  t<i 
offer  you  a  single  penny  or  even  send  you  a 
o^y  of  your  mutilated  book  to  bum  Let 
™?"  "^P«»  aU  this.     Let  him  suppose  It 

know  something  about  woe.  Sometime 
^™  J  '1^  °''*  °^  "»«*  additional  chap- 

I  feel  as  If  I  wanted  to  take  a  te-oom-straw 
and  go  and  knock  that  man's  brains  out 
Not  in  anger,  for  I  feel  none.    Oh  I  not  In 

f^  '  J~*  ""^y  to  see.  that  U  aU.  Mere 
Idle  curioelty.  ' 

S^i.^  °i?.tJ*  '^"'  «y^'  I  bold  that 
thsreis  no  affliction  In  this  world  that  makes 
•B»n  feel  so  downtrodden  and  abused  u 
tt«  giving  1^  •  '^^  that  doe.  not^o^ 
tehlm.    Haw  would  this  sinful  aborigine  feel 


If  I  were  to  call  him  John  Camden  Hottentot 
and  come  out  in  the  papere  and  say  that  bi 

I«v*^^'***  I?  "  ^  *"^^  '^K^t?    1  do  hon- 
estly beueve  It  would  throw  him  Into  a  brain 

.^^'  .     l^  ^**"'  *****  "^  insuperable  ob- 
stacle In  the  way.     . 

-h3^^"^*  back  to  the  original  subject, 
which  Is  the  sorrow  that  Is  slowly  but  siiely 
undermining  my  health— Hr.  Hotten  prints 
unrevlsed  uncorrected,  and  In  some  respect, 
spurious  books,  with  my  name  to  them  a^ 
author,  and  thus  embitters  his  customers 
against  one  of  the  moet  Innocent,  of  men 
Messrs^  Oeorge  RouUedge  &  Sons  are  the 
only  English  publishers  who  pay  me  any 
copyright,  and  therefore.  If  my  books  are  to 
dls^minate  either  suffering  or  crime  among 
readers  of  our  language,  I  would  ever  so 
much  rather  they  did  It  through  that  house, 
^fil^?*'*  I  could  contemplate  the  spectacle 
cJOimy   as   the   dividends   came   In.-?  am, 

Samuel  L.  Clemens 
("Mark  Twain")'* 
London,  September  20,  1872." 

i-»?^*x7*^    "^^    Clemens    published    his 
V'^C  ^°tten  addressed  a  reply  to  the  editor 
Of    the  Spectator"  in  which  he  defended  his 
acUons  and  denied  the  accusaUons  that  had 
l^n  made  against  hlm.'«    However,  Clemen's 
letter  did  more  than  produce  denials  from 
Hotten  and  cause  him  to  low.  some  of  hU 
boldness;  It  apparently  also  caused  aU  British 
publlshemi  to  refrain  from  taking  advantage 
Of  a  flaw  that  existed  In  the  copyright  that 
Clemens    obtained     In    Oreat    BriUln    for 
Roughing    It."    The    copyright   had    been 
.^^fl*  P'^^'^^o^  of  English  law  whereby 
^^  copyright  could    be  obtained   for 
f^^'^'^v  ?*  published  In  the  British  domln- 
ions,  whatever  the  nationality  of  the  author 
If  he  was  a  resident  of  the  dominions  at  the' 
time  of  pubUcaUon."   "Roughing  It"  was  &™t 
published  by  the  Ix>ndon  h<Le  f f  RouUeS 
It  Utrue,  but  although  Clemens  had  be^lii 

ledgee  for  the  future  protection  of  his  work 
he  was  back  In  the  United  State,  when  toe 
book  a;^>eared. 

tJ^^^t^J^  """*  ^"^  »>*«'*  to  Clemens 
to  have  publishers  In  Great  Britain  respect 

nil^'?.'^'^^*  ^"^  "Roughing  It."  this  res^ 
neveriJieless  led  to  an  Income  tax  aeeessm^t 
t^t  was  levied  agalnrt  him  in  1887  by  Her 
Itojestys  internal  revenue  office.  Clwnens 
wmingly  paid  the  tax,  but  he  took  a  different 
vtew  of  a  receipt  for  his  taxes  that  measured 
nearly  a  yard  square  and  on  which  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  postage  due  "  He 
r^^-^  tJs  English  publisher:  "Look  h«e 

let  th.  f^,"^  P*^°«  ^*'  ^^-  "ut  dont  you 
let  the  internal  revenue  office  send  me  any 
f  ^  '**^»Pt8  'or  It, 'for  the  postage  Is  pSl 
fectly  demoralizing,  if  they  ^i  SugeHo 
print  a  receipt  on  a  horse  blanket,  why  d^^ 
e^^,^"'.."^'''  *"^  '''"'  "  «>-«  »*  the'lr  o^n 

o»it,'*L,^.  ^  ""^  y**'  ^  received  an- 
other  English  tax  assessment  as  the  re«ut 
hL,^  e^ouTOus  newspaper  report  that  he 
had  leased  Buckenham  HaU,  Norwl^  foj 
Ll.^  f  ,**  ^*'"'*'  *»«»"«  ^  Kngll-h  reS! 
1f^^-,  .^^"^^  ""^y  to  conven^y  slttS- 
Uon  into  a  literary  production.  Clemen 
used  the  assessment  as  the  basis  for  an  ooen 
letter  addre«M»d  to  Queen  VlctoS  ^ 
^lyzed  and  mssectod^the^"p^SS^*^J^ 
ment    the    size    of    a    newspaper"    that^e 

i^™*'  i^r*''^  ^«»  h^  sent  hta  to 
rtgnj-  and  he  begged  that  of  "JusUce"  Hw 
Majerty  annul  his  letter  In  whlcT-L  ^ 

SS^Z-'^h'*  ^*>«^tlon  caused  by  to* 
Document,"  he  had  ordered  the  tax  paW 
He  concluded  with  the  oooiment:  '^u  Jmi 
not  miss  the  sum.  but  this  Is  a  h««l  y^ 
tor  authors;  and  as  for  lectures  Ido ^ 
^^Poee.  your  Majesty  ever  saw  .uch**a  d^^ 

CANADIAN  LlraAXT  PaACT  OMS  CIKMWS  MO«E 

by^&TSIhMr****^  Clemen,  may  have  been 
by  British  Uterary  pirates,  he  was  even  more 
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liTltstwl  by  Qtnxllan  publlaben  who  pr»c- 
ttoed  the  aam«  art.  Hot  only  were  bla  booka 
ptrmtad  In  niux«d»,  but  the  cheap  edmoiM 
pubUsbMl  tlieiv  found  their  way  to  thla 
country,  where  they  competed  with  hU  own 
better  and  more  expensive  edlttana."  At 
tUnea,  thla  could  cauae  him  to  beconte  M^ 
ter,  and  nowhere  la  this  more  evident  than 
In  an  unmalled  letter  which  he  wrote  In 
1887"  referring  to  the  VS.  Customhouae 
aa  a  "fence,"  a  "legallaed  trader  in  stolen 
goods";  the  copyright  law  of  this  country 
as  It  then  existed  he  called  "nasty."  "filthy." 
and  "unspeakable."  To  his  own  questloA, 
"Whom  does  It  (the  copyright  law)  protect, 
then?"  he  answered.  "Nobody,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  but  the  foreign  thief — sometUnea — 
and  his  fellow- footpad  the  U-S.  Government, 
all  the  time." 

Apparently,  his  c<^plalnt  was  that  to  pro- 
tect his  own  editions  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  duty  on  the  20-cent  copies  of 
"Roughing  It"  that  the  VS.  customs  Inter- 
cepted at  the  border  before  they  would  be 
released  to  him.  He  found  the  Idea  quite 
revolting— one  In  which  he  refused  to  par- 
ticipate— and  he  blamed  the  whole  thing  on 
"the  departmental  Interpreters  of  laws.  In 
Washington."  who  eould.  he  wrote,  "always 
be  depended  on  to  take  any  reasonable  good 
lawi  and  Interpret  the  commonsense  all  out 
<tf  It.- 

Actxially.  at  the  time  Clemens  complained 
most  bitterly  about  Canadian  literary  piracy, 
the  Canadian  copyright  law  was  more  liberal 
than  was  that  of  the  United  States."  The 
Canadian  Act  of  1875*  reqiS-ed  clUzenahlp 
or  bona  fide  domicile  as  did  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  a  book  had  to  be  printed 
and  published  In  Canada.  However,  unlike 
the  law  of  this  country.  Canadian  law  recog- 
nized the  principle  of  reciprocity— It  granted 
to  other  nations  the  same  privileges  that 
other  nations  granted  to  Canadians.  Hence, 
American  authors  were  deprived  of  the  bene- 
fits of  Canadian  copyright  only  because  there 
was  no  American  provision  for  International 
copyright."  But  from  this  It  should  not  be 
assumed  that  American  authors  were  com- 
pletely without  protection.  There  was  still 
the.Brttlah  Imperial  Act  of  1843"  which  ap- 
plied to  Canada  as  weU  as  to  the  other 
dominions.  Clemens  had  already  used  this 
•ct  to  protect  "Roughing  It"  In  Oreat  Brit- 
ain. Its  purpose  was  to  further  the  Interestt 
o*  British  publishers,  and  under  It  a  copy- 
right could  be  obtained  for  the  entire  British 
dominions  for  the  work  of  an  author,  a  real- 
dent  of  Britain,  If  It  was  first  published  In 
the  British  Isles.  Once  Rcmtledge  v.  Low  was 
decided  In  1868."  residence  anywhere  In  the 
British  dominions,  no  matter  how  temporary, 
was  all  that  was  required  of  the  author  at 
the  time  of  publication.  Moreover,  "publi- 
cation'* did  not  necessarily  include  printing. 
Thesrefore.  all  that  an  American  author  had 
to  do  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Im- 
perial Act  was  to  send  to  London  50  or  so 
copies  of  his  book  that  carried  an  English 
Imprint,  publish  there  34  hours  before  he 
published  in  this  country,  and  be  In  Canada 
(or  anywhere  else  In  the  British  dominions) 
at  the  moment  of  this  first  publication." 

A  number  of  American  authors  availed 
themselves  of  the  Imperial  Act,  which  me«iit 
that  their  books  could  not  be  reprinted  in 
Canada  without  their  consent,  but  it  did 
not  mean  that  these  books  could  not  be 
Imported  there  from  abroad.  Cheap  editions 
could  be  and  were  printed  elsewhere  and  the 
sheets  Imported  on  the  pajrment  of  a  13  V^- 
percent  duty,  which  was  supposed  to  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  author. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TKNNXSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  have  been 
greatly  blessed  with  many  resources — 
but  we  have  never  asked  that  life  be 
soft  and  easy.  We  have  always  asked 
that  we  be  brave  and  strong  and  forth- 
right enough  to  be  realistic  about  what 
our  problems — and  our  opportunities — 
might  be.  We  have  asked  that  we  be 
given  the  facts,  and  calm  heads  with 
which  to  choose  the  road  ahead.  The 
facts  are  what  the  President  gave  to  the 
people  In  his  state  of  the  Union  address. 

He  could  have  been  emotional.  He 
chose  to  be  realistic.  He  was  realistic 
about  his  desire  for  peace  and  his  de- 
termination to  stand  firm.  He  chose  also 
to  be  realistic  about  the  budget  and  other 
domestic  matters. 

Across  the  Nation  editorials  such  as  a 
recent  one  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  lauded 
the  President's  speech  for  Its  forthright 
appeal — his  honest  appraisal  of  the  state 
of  the  Union.    I  ask  permission  to  have 


the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred 
reprinted  in  the  Rkcou)  : 

(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun,  Jan.  13, 
1966) 

TRX    PXKSISEKT'S    SPXECH 

President  Johnson  laid  out  a  realistic 
eourae  for  the  Nation  last  night  in  his  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
He  could  not  promise  peace  in  Vietnam,  nut 
he  could  promise  an  honest  effort  to  find  a 
basis  for  peace.  He  aimed  no  new  threats  at 
North  Vietnam  but  renewed  his  promise  to 
stand  firm  against  the  Communist  nwve  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force.  He  shows 
every  intention  of  trying  to  keep  the  war 
under  control,  and  in  perspective,  while  the 
United  States  stresses  its  desire  for  a  set- 
tlement on  reasonable  terms,  and  In  this 
position  the  President  deserves  public  sup- 
port. 

On  the  domestic  side  his  handling  of  the 
budget  and  the  related  Issue  of  Inflation  also 
seems  realistic.  His  forecast  of  tll2.8  bil- 
lion In  expenditures  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
after  allowing  for  increases  In  defense  items. 
Indicates  that  he  has  carried  out  his  pledge 
to  hold  down  on  nondefense  items  without 
sacrificing  the  continuing  objectives  of  his 
Oreat  Society  program.  .  If  his  forecast  of 
•111  billion  in  revenues  proves  accurate — 
and  it  reflects  an  Increase  anticipated  because 
of  the  rise  In  the  gross  national  product — 
the  deficit  will  be  held  to  SI. 8  billion  with- 
out new  income  taxes.  This  would  keep 
inflationary  pressures  within  control  and 
would  be  a  mark  of  prudent  management, 
all  the  more  so  in  conjunction  with  his  esti- 
mate that  the  deficit  In  otir  balance  of  pay- 
ments for  last  year  was  down  to  %1.3  bUllon. 

His  proposals  for  new  legislation — on  the 
selection  of  juries  and  on  crimes  against 
civil  rights  workers,  for  a  new  Departinent 
of  Tran  oortatlon,  for  greater  attention  to 
the  problems  of  the  cities  and  pollution,  for 
a  4-year  term  for  Congressmen — will  come 
Into  clearer  focus  after  details  are  spelled 
out.    The  list  Is  more  modest  than  last  year. 

"I  believe."  he  said,  "we  can  continue  the 
OAat  Society  while  we  fight  in  Vietnam." 
He  can  exi>ect  wide  support  on  both  points 
so  long  as  his  approach  continues  to  be 
realistic. 


Irria^  Rivldn,  Man  of  Principle 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  Nrw  TORx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Speaker,  Commissioner  Irving  Rlvkin,  a 
close  friend  of  mine  and  of  my  family, 
died  last  October,  immediately  after  the 
adjournment    of   Congress.    He    was    a 
model  to  our  community  as  a  husband, 
father,  official  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  as  an  outstanding  practicing  attor- 
ney.   Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial and  article  from  his  hometown  pa- 
per, the  Staten  Island  Advance,  which 
sums  up  the  contribution  that  he  made    * 
to  our  community  and  to  our  country : 
(Ftorn  the  SUten  Island  (N.T.)   Advance, 
Oct.  35,  1966] 
IBVIMO  RtTKnf,  Mam  or  Punciplk 
The  death   of  Tax   Commissioner   Irving 
RtTkln  has  deprived  Staten  Island  of  a  dedi- 
cated    and     uniquely     conscientious     civic 
servant. 


Throughout  his  career.  Mr.  Rlvkin  was  re- 
markably assiduous  In  defending  his  prin- 
ciples. As  tax  commissioner,  he  fought 
against  what  he  considered  unjust  hiking  of 
assessments  on  Island  homes.  Despite  pres- 
sure from  the  commission's  chief,  he  stuck 
to  his  guns  and  won  considerable  r«llef  tot 
property  ovmers,  as  well  as  upsetting  an 
arbitrary  ruling  the  commission  made  which 
would  prohibit  anyone  who  sought  a  tax  re- 
view from  going  to  court  later. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  in 
1960  personally  reviewed  more  than  14,000 
appeals  for  reductions  of  evaluations,  tour- 
ing the  Island  to  see  for  himself  the  prop- 
erties Involved. 

Mr.  Rlvkin  was  also  an  extremely  loyal 
perbon.  When  the  Herlands  Commission 
trained  Its  gims  on  his  boss  while  Mr  Rlvkin 
was  an  assistant  district  attorney,  he  re- 
mained steadfast  despite  others'  advice  to 
"lay  off."  and  eventually  won  vindication 
As  Uw  chairman  of  the  county  Democratic 
organization,  regardless  of  his  own  feelings 
he  fought  many  election  causes  in  court' 
and  won  most  of  them. 

He  set  an  example  for  those  In  politics  and 
the  practice  of  law— *nd  for  a  new  generation 
to  follow. 
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(From  the  Stoten  Island  Advance,  Oct    25 

1965J 

Tax  Cnar  Uvinc  Rivkin  Dead  at  64 

Tax  Commissioner  Irving  Rlvkin,  64  died 
In  the  emergency  room  of  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital yesterday  morning,  a  half  hour  after 
suffering  a  heart  attack  in  hU  home  at  673 
Pelton  Avenue,  West  Brighton. 

He  attended  Saturday  night's  annual  din- 
ner dance  of  the  Banner  Democratic  Assocla- 
Uon  at  the  Tavern  on  the  Green,  New  Dorp. 

AcUve  in  poUtlcs  since  he  moved  to  the 
l^lMid  from  Queens  In  1927,  Mr.  Rlvkin 
rf  ,!^^^*^***  *"^  political  controversy  in 
the  1939  battle  to  unseat  the  then  county 
Democratic  chairman,  the  late  William  T 
Fetherston.  A  member  of  the  bar  only  6 
years  at  the  time.  Mr.  Rlvkin  was  chairman 
or  the  Coalition  Democratic  Movement  a 
resurgent  group. 

Mr.  Rlvkin  was  born  in  Columbia    BC 
and  was  brought  to  New  York  as  a  child' 
He  graduated  from  CurUs  High  School    at- 
tended New  York  University  and  Brooklyn 
Law  School,  where  he  earned  his  master's 

^^.^.t^  *°  ^^32-  ^^  °PeJied  a  law 
office  at  25  Hyatt  Street,  St.  Oeorge.  In  1934 
from  which  he  pracUced  law  for  31  years," 
In  1943,  Mr.  Rlvkin  represented  the  late 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  in  a  successful  fight  fo« 
a  recount  to  determine  the  victor  in  a  tight 
electton  for  the  county  Judgeship  against 
Thomas  P.  Cosgrove.  the  RepubUcan  candi- 
date. 

In  the  same  year.  A  was  named  to  the 
legal  committee  of  the  Democratic  organi- 
sation. He  resigned  his  poslUon  18  years 
later  in  disagreement  with  the  county  com- 
mittee s  failure  to  endorse  Borough  President 
Manlscalco  and  the  then  Surrogate  John  C. 
Boylan  for  renomlnaWon.  With  ,  a  change 
In  the  party  leadership,  he  sooj  reeumSl 
bis  law  committee  chairmanship  and  served 
to  the  present. 

He  conducted  a  successful  campaign  dur- 
ing World  War  n  to  llberaltee  the  State's 
absentee  ballot  system  for  servicemen. 

Pbrmer  Surogate  BJsylan  named  Mr  Rlvkin 
confidenual  clerk  In  1946,  the  same  year  in 
Which  the  latter  wtut  named  county  chair- 
man of  the  AfflUated  I^mocrats  of  New  York 
Three  years  later,  he  -was  elected  director  of 
the  Regular  DemocraOc  Organization  of  Rich- 
mond County. 

The  late  District  Attorney  Methfessel  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rlvkin  assistant  district  attor- 
ney in  1961.  a  post  he  held  untU  the  defeat  at 
Methf easel  by  Sidney  O.  Slmonson  the  follow- 
ing  year. 


The  names  of  Methfessel  and  Rivkin  were 
In  Island  headlines  from  September  1961  un- 
tU  August  1933  when  they  were  accused  of 
Improper  procedures  in  the  arrest  of  Mrs. 
Anna  Wentworth.  ot  Concord.  Mr.  Rlvkin 
fought  the  accusation  and  was  exonerated  by 
unanimous  decision  of  the  appellate  division 
of  the  State  supreme  court  in  1952. 

District  Attorney  John  M.  Bralsted,  Jr.  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rlvkin  chief  assistant  district 
attorney  in  1955,  a  position  he  held  unUl  he 
was  sworn  In  as  tax  commissioner  by  Mayor 
Wagner  In  1956.  He  was  the  first  attorney  to 
be  appointed  to  the  commission. 

He  first  became  Involved  In  con.troversy  as 
a  commissioner  In  1960  when  he  took  sharp 
Issue  with  a  view  of  the  State  board  of  equal- 
ization and  assessment  that  IsUnd  real  estate 
was  underassessed.  It  was  then  he  an- 
nounced he  intended  to  exercise  the  preroga- 
tive of  a  city  tax  commissioner  to  reduce 
assessments  in  particular  cases. 

In  that  year,  he  personaUy  reviewed  more 
than  14.000  appeals  for  reduced  evaluations 
by  Island  residents.  He  broke  with  Commis- 
sion President  William  E.  Boyland  In  March 
1960.  when  he  accused  Boyland  of  brain- 
washing island  assessors  Into  considering 
speculative  prices. 

After  the  disastrous  brush  fire  on  the 
island's  south  shore  in  1963,  Mr.  Rivkin  cam- 
paigned for  tax  reUef  for  homeowners  whose 
property  was  damaged  or  destroyed  in  the 
fire.  He  personally  visited  hundreds  of 
homes  to  witness  the  extent  of  damage. 

In  March  of  this  year,  he  accused  Boyland 
of  trying  to  void  tax  reductions  he  had 
awarded  as  island  ctMnmlssioner.  Mr. 
Rlvkin  awarded  an  estimated  $2  million  In 
property  evaluation  this  year  for  about  2- 
000  applicants. 

Mayor  Wagner  settled  another  controversy 
raised  by  Mr.  Rlvkin  this  year.  The  latter 
claimed  that  the  tax  commission  president's 
requirement  of  "A"  forma  was  illegal.  The 
form  would  have  required  all  persons  seek- 
ing a  consideration  of  their  assessment  to 
promise  not  to  seek  a  court  review  The 
mayor  agreed  with  Mr.  Rlvkin  after  the  tax 
commission  had  voted  against-  the  latter 
6  to  2. 

Mr.  Rlvkin  was  elected  president  of  the 
Uvlngston  Heights  Community  Association 
three  Umes,  and  had  served  as  chairman  of 
its  board  of  directors  from  the  association's 
Inception  In  1940. 

He  served  more  than  10  years  as  secretary 
of  the  convenuon  of  the  second  Judicial 
department.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rich- 
mond County  Bar  Association;  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Law  School  Alimmi 
Association;  the  New  York  State  District 
Attorney's  Association;  the  Forest  Avenue 
Board  of  Trade;  Jewish  Community  Center 
and  Staten  Island  Lodge  of  Elks. 

He  had  also  been  special  deputy  attorney 
general  in  the  election  frauds  bureau  of 
the  State  law  department;  president  of  the 
Horker  Benevolent  Society  and  honorary 
president  of  the  Men's  Club  of  CongregaUon 
B'nal  Jeshurun,  Tompklnsville. 

Mr.  Rivkin  learned  Just  2  days  before  his 
death  that  his  son,  Robert  8..  of  the  home 
address,  had  passed  the  July  New  York  State 
bar  examlnaUon.  The  list  was  released  Fri- 
day. 

He  Is  also  survived  by  his  wife,  SylvU- 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Myrna  Uchtensteln  of 
Merrick,  L.I..  and  Miss  Vivian  B.  Rlvkin  a 
ktudent  at  Ohio  State  University;  his  pa- 
rents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Rlvkin,  of  Edge- 
mere,  LJ.;  two  brothers,  Herbert,  of  Dela- 
field  Avenue,  West  Brighton,  and  Solomon 
of  Lynbrook.  L.I.;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Oof- 
berg,  of  Malverne,  LJt.,  and  two  grandchil- 
dren. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


Rabbi  Murray  Kohn,  spiritual  leader  of 
Congregation  B'nal  Jeshurun,  was  to  con- 
duct a  service  today  at  2  p.m.  in  the  Sllvle 
Funeral  Home,  Port  Richmond.  Burial  wUl 
be  in  Baron  Hlrsch  Cemetery. 


or  nxjMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.t  Speaker 
across  the  country  the  public  was  some- 
what surprised  and  dlsiUusioned  at  the 
sizable  Increase  in  their  social  security 
taxes.  The  Pointer,  an  outstanding  In- 
dependent publication  serving  south 
suburban  Cook  County,  ni.,  produced  a 
very  timely  and  practical  ^torial  ex- 
plaining the  Impact  of  social  security  in- 
creases to  its  readers. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Riverdale  (HI.)   Pointer.  Jan    13 
1966] 
Tax  Bmc  Sxflaiked 
Dolton,    Riverdale,    and    South    HoUand 
residents  found  out  this  week  that  he  who 
glveth  also  taketh  away. 

-The  year's  first  paychecks  were  noUceably 
lighter— and  will  be  so  most  of  the  year— 
because  of  a  sharp  rise  in  the  rate  and  wa«e 
base  for  social  security.  The  Increase,  the 
lOth  since  social  security  was  begun  In  1937 
at  1  percent  of  the  first  $3,000  earned,  is  the 
sharpest  ever. 

How  big  a  bite?  Last  year  resldenU  paid 
•174  on  the  first  »4,800  earned;  this  year 
those  earning  »4.800  wlU  pay  8201.60  and 
those  earning  more  wlU  pay  up  to  $277  20 
further,  the  bite  will  be  taken  throughout 
the  year;  thi  old  pay  raise  when  the  sum  was 
coUected  wlU  disappear  for  many  people. 

Not  only  Is  the  employee  being  nicked  his 
employer    is    being    nicked    for    the    same 

^r.^*i   °J  ^°^  '***  ^«^-  8  *  percent  or 
S554.40  is  being  paid  into  social  security. 

Bigger  than  taxes?  In  many  cases  yes 
Take  a  man  earning  $9130  a  week  with  a 
wife  and  four  children  to  support;  his  tax 
bite  U  $104  a  year  but  his  social  seciulty  bite 
is  neariy  double— $19934.  The  same  man 
earning  $108.65  a  week  wUl  find  his  tax  bite 
Is    $223.60    but    his   social    security    bite    Is 

Why  the  Increase?  Surprisingly,  only  a 
small  part  Is  for  the  medicare  program  voted 
this  year  (although,  if  social  security  it- 
aelf  Is  any  criterion,  medicare  wUl  grow 
and  grow).  Moot  of  the  Increase  is  needed 
to  pay  for  extended  benefits  (7  percent  across 
the  board  last  year)  and  for  the  increasing 
number  of  eUgibles. 

Two  forces  have  increased  the  number  of 
ellgiblea  and  the  demands  on  social  security 
For  one  thing,  people  Uve  longer;  the  aver- 
age life  expectancy  is  near  72.  yet  Congress 
has  almost  annually  lowered  the  age  at 
which  persons  may  become  eligible.  For  an- 
other. Congress  has  constantly  expanded  the 
number  of  people— self-employed  farmers 
professional  persons.  whUe  they  are  contrib- 
utors, they  are  also  recipients. 

Congress  can  hardly  be  forgiven  for  Its 
generosity,  which  U  thinly  disguised  vote 
buying  .(election  year  Congresses  have  been 
notably  generous  in  dlspens^  new  and  big- 
ger benefite).  But  a  rapacious  public  which 
clamors  for  more  and  more  largesse  from  the 
system,  such  as  medicare,  can  hardly  com- 
plain when  the  piper's  price  Increases  as  the 
tune  gets  more  complex. 

It  is  paradoxical  Indeed  that  tlife  adminis- 
traUon  which  pushed  through  t&x  cuts  of  all 
kinds  (income  and  excise)  to  spur  the  econ- 
omy Is  now  strangling  that  economy  with 
a  necessary  but  expensive  social  security  de- 
duction hike. 
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The  rapid  and  rapcu:loua  growth  of  ■octal 
•ecurlty  can  b«  aeen  Ln  ttal«  table.  Increaaea 
already  on  the  hooka,  or  planned,  will  hrlng 
the  rate  to  6.8  percent  on  the  first  M.600  or 
$373.90  by  1987:  thU  aum  muat  be  matched 
by  the  employer  for  •  total  o<  $746.80. 
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Sooroa:    Statlatical  data  (ram  the  Oage  and  Dale  com- 
panies of  Chlcace. 


FoundiBf    CoavcatMa*  of    Hawaii    Stale 
Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MOMTAlta  If 

IN  THB  HOt7SX  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  OUSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  8,  1966.  Congressman 
Spauc  B^TSTmAOA,  of  Hawaii,  delivered  a 
speech  at  the  Founding  Convention  of 
Hawaii  State  Federation  of  Labor,  AFLr- 
CTO,  In  Honolulu. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed  In   this  qieech   with   my  col- 
leagxies: 
Sfkccr  or  Hon.  Spauc  M.  IKatsi7naca  Betobi 

FouMuufo    ComizMTion   or    Haw  An    Stats 

FiDBUTtoN  or  Labok,  AFL-CIO.  HoifOLCi.u. 

Hawaii.  Satuumt.  Jamvmmx  8.   1906 

Iff.  Chairman.  dlaUngulahed  guesta,  ladlea. 
and  gentlemen.  It  la  Indeed  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  be  here  today,  on  the  eve  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  3d  aeaalon  of  the  89th  Congress. 
and  to  abare  with  you  acnne  of  the  thoughta 
which  cooM  to  mind  aa  you  enga^  in  the 
dellberatlona  of  thla  important  convention. 

The  Job  for  which  you  are  assembled  here 
Is  a  monumental  one.  aa  you  are  well  aware, 
but  It  also  represents  a  significant  milestone 
In  the  labor  movement  In  Hawaii. 

We  know,  ot  course,  that  the  promotion  or 
foaterlng  of  cooperative  effort  la  a  difficult 
task  at  beat.  If  the  various  unions  ot  the 
Islands  can  forget  their  differences,  however 
real  or  Imagined  they  may  appear  to  be.  and 
unite  Into  a  resolute  federation  as  labor  has 
done  on  the  mainland,  then  real  progress  will 
be  assiired. 

It  has  taken  time.  paUence.  and  skill  to 
bring  this  meeting  together.  The  purpose 
and  objectives  in  bringing  a  State  federation 
Into  being  must  not  fall. 

Samuel  Oofnpera,  the  man  who  brought 
the  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  into  being 
and  who  guided  the  federaUon  tlvough  the 
sometimes  brutal  and  tough  years  of  forma- 
Uon  untU  It  was  an  established  enUty  in  la- 
bor's own  behalf,  was  a  great  believer  In 
cooperation.  Oaaif>«rs  was  more  than  aware 
of  the  value  of  the  federation  presenting  a 
unitad  front  to  the  8UU  legislatures  in  the 
States  where  the  American  Fsderatlon  of 
Labor  had  the  unions  and  the  membership 
to  be  effective. 

Jotin  L.  Lewis,  the  founder  of  the  CIO  and 
tmOm  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  for  three 
decades,  and  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 


CIO  and  the  TTnlted  Steelworkers  of  America, 
both  strongly  stressed  a  united  approach 
when  dealing  with  State  legislatures.  Both 
of  these  men  oould  relate  some  sad  experi- 
ences they  encountered  in  the  Oommon- 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania,  through  the  tragic 
failure  of  a  disxinlted  labor  nu>vement  in  the 
Commonweal  th . 

Dan  Tobln  of  the  Teamsters,  Dan  Tracy  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  John  Lyons  of  the  Ironworkers. 
Dick  Gray  of  the  Building  Tradea  Depart- 
ment, Al  Hayes  of  the  Machinists,  and  Presi- 
dent Oeorge  Me&ney,  who  came  out  of  the 
vMew  York  State  Federation  of  Labor,  can  all 
attest  to  the  crying  need  for  a  united  labor 
movement  within  the  various  States. 

In  the  days  before  ttie  Wagner  Act  the  em- 
ployer completely  dominated  labor  relations. 
Employees  were  farced  to  sign  "yellow  dog" 
contracts  which  bound  them  not  to  Join 
unions.  They  either  signed  or  got  fired. 
Those  who  were  fired  often  were  blacklisted. 
Individual  working  men  and  women  were 
helpless. 

Despite  such  Intimidation  unions  managed 
to  emerge,  but  many  employers  refused  to 
bargain  with  them.  Management  resorted 
to  all  sorts  of  tactics  to  break  up  unions: 
threats,  intimidations,  physical  violence,  use 
of  spies,  scabs,  and  strikebreaking  detective 
agencies.  State  and  Federal  courts  were 
asked  to  Issue  Injunctions. 

The  decisive  big  step  toward  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  organized  labor  was 
section  7(a)  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt's National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  of 
1933.  This  section  affirmed  the  right  of  em- 
ployees to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing without  Interference,  restraint,  or  co- 
ercion on  the  part  of  employers. 

The  next  big  step  was  the  Wagner  Act  of 
1935.  It  provided  an  agency,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  to  admlnis'>«r  and  to 
enforce  the  legal  rights  of  labor.  The  law 
protected  the  right  of  working  men  and 
women  to  organize  unions  of  their  own 
choosing  and  to  bargain  collectively  through 
those  unions.  It  also  set  up  election  ma- 
chinery for  democratically  selecting  the 
bargaining  representative. 

Industry  bitterly  oppoeed  the  Wagner  Act. 
The  National  Association  of  Monafacturers 
and  leading  corporation  attorneys  advised 
employers  not  to  comply  with  the  law  because 
they  claimed  It  was  unconstitutional.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  In  1937  established  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act  In  five 
separate  cases,  most  employers  grudgingly 
began  to  comply. 

The  NAM  and  reactionary  employers  began 
an  Intensive  campaign  against  the  Wagner 
Act.  The  campaign  consisted  of  appealing 
slogans,  half-truths,  nUslnterpretation,  and 
misrepresentation. 

This  campaign  succeeded  In  deceiving  part 
of  the  American  public  Into  believing  ,that 
unions  and  labor  leaders  had  too  much  power. 

Strikes  In  a  number  of  industries  during 
1948  and  1947  pUyed  into  their  hands.  The 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  was 
the  result  of  this  campaign,  with  other  fac- 
tors playing  a  contributing  role. 

The  major  Item  of  labor  leglalatlon  In  the 
B«th  Congress  was  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  Act  of  1959. 

The  Impact  of  this  law,  along  with  the  so- 
called  Taft-Hartley  Act.  has  Impaired  the 
effectiveness  of  organized  labor  In  many  areas. 
It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  organized  labor  by  this  law  have 
placed  obstacles  In  the  way  of  unions  organiz- 
ing the  unorganized. 

As  we  all  know  by  now.  our  State  legisla- 
ture and  the  Congress  can  set  terms  for  col- 
lective b<u-galnlng.  can  fix  minimum  wagos 
and  maximum  hours,  and  can  vitally  in- 
fluence working  conditions.  They  can  even 
determine  whether  there  shall  be  unions. 

It  was  Congress  which  outlawed  the  cloeed 
shop,  and  State  legislatures  which.  In  many 


States,  outlawed  the  union  shop.  Nineteen 
States  now  have  misnamed  rlght-to-work 
laws. 

Today,  we  are  concerned  with  the  direction 
our  economy  is  taking.  To  the  economists 
this  Is  a  matter  of  academic  concern.  To  the 
building  tradesman  on  the  Job  site  or  the  fac- 
tory worker  in  the  plant  It  Is  a  matter  of 
bread  and  butter,  clothes,  and  shelter  for 
hims/lf  and  his  family.  It  means  the  differ- 
ence between  meeting  payments  on  his  car 
or  arguing  with  the  repossesor,  between 
meeting  payments  on  the  television  set  or 
watching  It  being  toted  out  of  the  hoxise. 

What  government  policy  Is.  and  what  it 
win  be  In  the  next  few  months,  will  hit  each 
of  us  In  the  bread  basket  whether  wfi  like  It 
or  not.  We  may  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
theory  that  government  should  or  should  not 
exercise  control  over  economic  policy,  that 
It  should  be  left  to  the  businessmen.  What- 
ever theory  we  hold,  the  Inescapable  fact  of 
life  today  is  that  government  does  determine 
economic  policy  and  thereby  the  amount  of 
food  In  the  family  pot. 

Nor  t£  our  Government  some  vag^ue  group  of 
people  called  "they."  It  Is  composed  of  men 
and  women  elected  to  public  office  for  speci- 
fied periods  of  time  by  each  citizen  who  avails 
himself  of  the  right  to  register  and  vote. 
(I  can  vouch  for  the  spwclfled  time — which  Is 
2  j-ears  for  Representatives  to  Congress,  and 
which  means  that  before  too  long  you  will 
be  hearing  from  me.)  You  prosper  or 
struggle  depending  upon  their  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, prejudices,  and  capacity. 

Sometimes  I  hear  trade  union  people  tell 
me  that,  through  their  trade  unions,  they 
can  set  rates  and  determine  conditions  that 
will  affect  the  lives  of  their  members  and 
that  Is  the  limit  of  their  responsibility  as 
trade  unionists. 

I  don't  quarrel  with  that  statement.  There 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  self-interest.  It  may 
be — although  I  doubt  It — that  there  was  a 
day  when  this  was  so,  but  It  Is  emphatically 
not  so  today.  The  trade  union  movement  Is 
composed  of  18  million  members  In  a  sea  of 
upward  of  186  million  people  In  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  2  billion  people  In 
the  world.  We  cannot  live  our  lives  apmrt 
from  them,  nor  are  we  pursuing  that  course 
as  a  nation  In  the  world  today. 

As  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  stated: 
"When  a  band  of  160  or  200  honest,  intel- 
ligent men,  who  mean  business  and  know 
their  business,  is  found  in  any  district, 
whether  In  one  of  the  local  organizations  or 
ouuide.  you  can  guarantee  that  the  local 
politicians  of  that  district  will  begin  to  treat 
It  with  a  combination  of  feart  hatred,  and 
respect  and  that  Its  Influence  will  be  felt." 

Jtade  unions  are  Instruments  Intended  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  welfare  of  Its  mem- 
bers. When  so  much  of  the  welfare  of  your 
members  Is  determined  In  the  field  of  pol- 
itics and  government  it  Is  impossible  for 
trade  unions  to  Ignore  It.  That  Is  why  we 
must  have  In  Hawaii  a  united  federation  of 
all  the  unions  on  the  Islands  which  will 
stand  ready  and  able  to  see  to  It  that  when 
labor  speaks  In  Hawaii  It  does  so  for  all 
labor,  and  not  Just  one  or  two  unions. 

The  record  of  Congress,  though  not  the 
89th  in  Its  1st  session,  reveals  many  at- 
tempts to  restrict  the  rights  of  our  trade 
unions,  and  the  same  Is  true  of  many  of  the 
Stete  legislatures,  though,  thank  God,  those 
conditions  don't  apply  In  our  State  of 
Hawaii.  But  we  must  remember  that  eternal 
vigilance  Is  not  only  the  price  of  liberty,  but 
also  the  price  of  true  progress. 

A  strong  united  federation  ttf  all  the 
unions  in  Hawaii  can  and  will  make  a  real 
contribution  not  only  to  all  union  members, 
but  also  to  our  growing  State  and  our  Na- 
tion In  this  difficult  and  changing  era  upon 
which  we  are  now  entering. 

I  thank  you  for  your  Invitation  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  wish  you  every  succeri  In  your 
endeavors  for  a  strong  united  trade   union 
federation  In  our  own  State  of  Hawaii. 
Thank  you  very  mQch, 
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EXTENSION  OF*  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

ae  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
major  Issue  facing  the  Congress  this  year 
Is  the  UjS.  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  It 
seems  to  be  the  No.  1  topic  of  discussion  In 
the  Nation. 

The  American  people  desire  peace  for 
Vietnam,  but  they  want  a  just  and  hon- 
orable end  to  the  tragic  war  which  Is 
costing  so  many  American  and  Vietna- 
mese lives. 

In  the  New  York  Times,  January  18, 
there  api)eared  a  thought-provoking 
article  stressing  that  we  must  be  firm  as 
well  as  flexible  in  our  peace  plans,  that 
our  actions  will  have  far-reaching  effects. 
It  pointed  out  that  the  recent  escalation 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  stems  from  UJS 
failure  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Because  of 
the  timeliness  of  this  reminder  by  Asso- 
ciate Editor  James  Reston,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  Include  the  article  in  the 
Record. 

Rxston  CurricizKs  Unitiid  States  Ovek  Vurr- 
***** — Sats  KxKNEDT-KinttrsHCRKv  Talks 
LXD  to  War  Stxpcp 

James  Reston,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  'Hmes,  said  last  night  that  the 
United  States  "got  off  the  track"  in  Vietnam 
In  the  spring  of  1961  as  a  result  of  Nlklte  S 
Khrushchev's  attempt  to  bully  President 
Kennedy  when  the  two  met  in  Vienna. 

In  an  Interview  conducted  by  Paul  Nlve 
and  broadcast  on  the  NaUonal  EducaUonal 
.Television  Network,  Mr.  Reston  said  Mr  Ken- 
nedy had  told  him  that  he  thought  the  bully- 
ing by  B4r.  Khrushchev,  then  Soviet  Premier 
was  a  result  of  the  "Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,"  the 
ill-fated,  U£.-backed  attack  on  Cuba  by  anti- 
Castro  exiles. 

President  Kennedy,  Mr.  Reston  said,  told 
him  that  he  thought  Mr.  Khrushchev  had 
decided  that  "anybody  who  was  stupid 
enough  to  get  involved  In  that  situation  was 
immature,  and  anybody  who  didn't  see  it  all 
the  way  through  was  timid  and  therefc«« 
could  be  bluffed." 

According  to  Mr.  Reston,  President  Ken- 
nedy then  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  take* 
steps  to  make  U.S.  power  "credible"  to  the 
Russians. 

A  biplomatic  point 
Therefore,  the  military  budget  was  in- 
mased,  the  Rainbow  Division  was  sent  to 
West  Germany  and  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
Intensified,  "not  because  the  sItuaUon  on 
the  ground  demanded  It  in  Vietnam "  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Reston,  but  because  Mr.'  Ken- 
nedy "wanted  to  prove  a  dlplomaUc  point, 
not  a  military  point. 

"That,  I  think,"  Mr.  Reston  declared    "Is 
where  we  began  to  get  off  the  track." 

Mr.  Reston  asserted  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam should  be  pursued  as  one  of  limited 
objectives,  that  the  correct  way  was  "the 
middle  way."  This,  he  said,  would  rule  out 
both  continued  Intensification  of  the  war  or 
peace  on  terms  that  would  lose  the  country. 
The  United  States  can  defend  the  perim- 
eter of  Saigon,  Mr.  Reston  said,  and  the 
coastal  areas  where  most  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  live.  This  Is  very  different 
added,   from    searching   out   the   enemy 


and  Vietnam  1b  not  the  end  of  tt  but  tbe 
beginning.  If  we  win  in  Vietnam,  the  battle 
will  still  go  on  and  what  I  am  .afraid  of  to 
that  we  wlU  try  to  acore  a  great  ■m««KiT,g 
victory,  thinking  that  will  end  It  aU,  which 
tt  won't. 

•TTierefore,  I  would  limit  the  objective," 
he  declarejl. 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Reston  was  telecast 
In  New  York  over  station  WNDT,  channel 
13,  at  7:30  p.m. 
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Peace  at  Wbat  Price 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP  MVW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  by  Robert  O. 
ftJlvack  which  appeared  In  the  January 
4,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American.  The  article  poses  quesUons 
which  must  be  answered  before  there  can 
be  peace  In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  Important  questions 
Is  whether  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  will  agree  not  to 
try  to  overturn  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  which  Its  people  determine  they 
want  for  themselves. 

Whether  we  can  trust  an  agreement 
Is  something  to  worry  about  if  and  when 
we  get  the  agreement. 
The  article  follows: 

PzACE  at  What  Price? 
(By  Robert  G.  Splvack) 
Discounting  the  revolutionary  rhetwlc  and 
Iwlng  aside  the  personal  rivalries  that  have 
developed  among  the  Communist  factions  in 
IVietnam.  there  U  still  another  serious  obsta- 
cle to  preliminary  peace  negotiations. 

The  problem  Is  how  to  convince  the  rank- 
and-file  on  both  sides  that  "peace"  and  "sur- 
render" are  not  the  same. 

Among  the  non-Communist  elements  sup- 
porting the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
there  Is  anxiety  that  after  all  these  years  of 
fighting  they  wiU  be  abandoned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  CommunUts  in  the  South,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  perstiaded  themselves  after 
two  decades  of  conflict  that  all  Is  about  lost 
that  their  struggle  will  have  been  in  vain' 
and  that  their  comrades  in  the  North,  fright-' 
ened  by  the  UJS.  bombings,  ptan  to  seU  them 


if  hla  letter  to  the  Popefcas  been  broadcast 
•l«o  to  his  own  people^  how  can  he  turn 
around  and  tell  them  that  he  U  prepared  to 
^  down  with  the  "fascist"  beasts  and  nego- 

Even  though,  the  letter  probably  was  writ- 
ten before  President  Johnson's  new  peace 
blitz,  if  Ho  were  abruptly  to  reverse  positions 
he  would  open  himself  to  the  very  charge 
that  he  seeks  to  avoid,  that  he  would  sell 
out  the  Vletcong  in  order  to  protect  the  cities 
and  industry  of  the  North. 

To  a  lesser  extent  the  same  problem  exists 
on  our  side  of  the  conflict. 

Premier  Ky  Is  said  to  oppose  all  the  "peace- 
mongerlng"  lest  it  bring  down  his  govern- 
;nent.  He  seems  to  have  done  a  fairly  decent 
job  since  taking  power  and  so  far  as  we 
know  there  Is  no  one  vrith  any  popular  fol- 
lowing to  substitute  for  him. 

But  our  commitment  is  not  so  much  to  the 
Ky  government  as  it  U  to  protect  the  South 
Vietnamese  from  political  reprisals,  terror 
and  all  the  inevitable  consequences  that 
would  ensue  if  we  were  to  leave  the  country 
now  or  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

For.  these  reasons— to  calm  thU  emotional 
ferment— it  would  be  advisable  if  the  admin- 
istration were  to  speU  out  once  again  but 
in  some  detaU,  just  what  kind  of  settlement 
we  envision  In  Vietnam.  We  have  already 
said  we  do  not  aim  to  overturn  Ho's  regime 
although  he  hasn't  said  the  same  for  the 
South. 


-      out. 


he 


through  the  elephant  grass. 

"We  are  just  at  the  beginning  of  an  enor- 
mous battle  of  Asia,"  Mr.  Reston  said  "That 
battle  will  go  on  for  the  rest  of  the  century 


These  are  emotional  dilemmas,  not  easily 
resolved. 

To  understand  how  the  Communists  have 
painted  themselves  into  a  corner  one  need 
only  read  Ho  Chi  Minh's  recent  frenzied 
letter  to  Pope  Paul.  Granted  that  he  has  to 
talk  a  tough  line  because  of  increasing,  but 
still  subterranean  crlUclsm,  from  the  Vlet- 
cong—the  letter  still  shows  the  kind  of  po- 
Ut;cal  paranoia  that  results  frcmi  years  of 
war  and  revolution. 

_  The  United  States,  he  wrote,  has  in  8  years 
"committed  monstrous  crimes."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  list  of  figures  that  bear  no 
resemblance  to  any  verifiable  facts  The 
United  States  has  established  "a  regime  of 
fascist  dictatorship.-  Even  the  "strategic 
hamlets,"  a  noble  effort  to  protect  the  Viet- 
namese peasant  while  encoiu^ging  his  sense 
of  self-reliance,  are  described  as  "a  kind  of 
concentration  camp." 

Although  he  Is  aged  and  rigid,  Ho  is  sup- 
posedly one  of  the  more  reasonable  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  leader*.    Tet 


LaHn  Reds  Set  To  Hike  Gaerrilla  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  empha- 
sized-by  me  on  many  occasions,  the  sig- 
nificance of  Cuba  in  the  current  Red 
revolutionary  drive  for  Caribbean  con- 
quest Is  Its  location  on  the  northern  flank 
of  the  Panama  Canal  approaches  from 
the  Atlantic.  Not  only  that,  this  Island 
has  become  a  training  base  for  training 
infiltrators  for  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

An  Informative  newsstory  on  revolu- 
tionary   activities    in    Cuba    and    their 
Impact  in  Latin  America  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Daily  News 
Jan.  10,  1966] 

Latin  Rjbds  8rr  To  Wxi  Gueewlla  War 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

The  tricontlnental  conference  of  leftist 
parties  in  Havana  has  produced  two  alit- 
nificant  results  so  far. 

Flret.  It  has  provoked  strong  condemnaUon 
from  democraUc  Latin  American  eovem- 
lAents. 

Second,  it  has  revealed  how  the  Moscow- 
line  Communists  mean  to  wage  their  struggle 
with  the  Pelplng-Une  Communists  In  Latin 
America. 

ISStrXS    WARNXNO 

Venezuela's  President  Raul  Leonl  warned 
as  the  meeting  opened : 

"Venezuela  considers  that  the  Vlcon- 
tlnenUl  conference  presages  new  aggression 
against  the  internal  peace  of  the  democratic 
countries  of  Latin  America.  Aggression  is  in 
fact  the  precise  objective  of  the  conference." 

Carlos  Andres  Perez,  parliamentary  leader 
of  Venezuela's  ruling  Democratic  Action 
Party,  criticized  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  for  its  "want  of  concern  and  lack 
of  action"  in  face  of  the  Havana  Conference 


...av-':^' 
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A  former  Mlniater  of  tbe  Interior.  Senor  Peras 
U  spoken  of  •«  a  possible  c&ndldat*  to 
succeed  Dr.  Leonl  In  tbe  presidency. 

From  Peru  a  warning — from  Oen.  Carlos  O. 
Morau.  head  of  Peru's  War  College — that  the 
trlcontlnental  meeting  means  to  relleTS  pres- 
sure on  southeast  Asia  by  opening  a  front 
that  threatens  the  US.  southern  flank. 

Peru's  President  Fernando  Belaunde  Terry, 
who  denied  tbe  existence  of  guerrillas  In  Pern 
till  S  months  ago,  assailed  Cuba  for  exporting 
subversion. 

At  the  meeting,  the  Castro  regime  and  tbe 
Latin  American  delegates  present  have  ex- 
pressed a  flerce  determination  to  Increase  the 
Communist  armed  struggle  against  existing 
governments. 

Due  largely  to  Its  dependence  on  Moscow 
for  arms  and  economic  help.  Havana  today 
follows  the  Moscow  line  and  Is  using  the  con- 
ference to  try  to  gam  control  of  the  Com- 
munist movement  throughout  Latin  America. 
At  the  Havana  meeting.  Castro  revealed  the 
■trategem  which  he  means  to  use  to  do  this. 

SIKATECT   Llsm> 

Havana's  strategy  Is  to  preempt  the  left. 
At  the  Havana  meeting  Castro  made  it  plain 
his  Moscow-backed  Communist  drive  means 
to  capture  and  hold  what  has  been  the  main 
tnilnese  line  in  Latin  America — emphasizing 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Castro  has  always  been  personally  addicted 
to  violent  revolutions.  Yet  as  Moscow  and 
Pelplng  grew  apart  on  Ideology  and  began 
to  comp>ete  for  spheres  of  Influence — and 
especially  since  Castro  put  the  pro- Pelplng 

".•Chs"  Ouevara  out  of  the  Cuban  picture 

It  has  even  been  hoped  In  some  U.S.  circles 
that  Havana  would  let  up  In  Its  subversion 
In  Latin  Amsrlca. 

The  trlcontlnental  conference  has  put  an 
end  to  that  hope. 
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State  of  tk«  Uuon  Me<sa{e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    mCKIQAIf 

D»  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President's  annual  state  of  the 
Dillon  message  coounands  the  attention 
of  all  Americans  and  all  the  world.  We 
have  already  seen  and  heard  many 
statements  and  comments  concerning 
the  President's  report  on  the  war  In 
Vletiuun  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
many  observers,  his  many  new  recom- 
mendations for  domestic  legislation. 
Because  of  the  gravity  of  the  decisions 
which  the  second  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  will  face  in  the  coming  months 
It  Is  (rf  particular  importance  to  have  the 
fullest  canvass  of  the  reactions  to  the 
President's  program. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  and  In  keeping  with  my  re- 
sponsibility to  give  the  views  of  the  dis- 
trict which  I  serve  their  proper  hearing 
In  Washington,  I  wish  to  make  a  part  of 
the  Record  the  views  of  the  three  dally 
newspapers  situated  in  Michigan's  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  These  include 
the  editorial  appearing  In  the  FMday, 
January  14.  19M.  Issue  ot  the  State 
Journal,  of  Lansing,  entitled  "Johnson's 
New  Plans  Raise  a  Question";  the  state- 
ment of  the  editors  of  the  Jackson  Clti- 
len  Patriot  of  Priday.  January  14,  1966, 


entitled  "Johnson  Again  Is  All  Things  to 
All  Peocde";  and  the  editorial  entitled 
"One  Decision  Will  Oovem  the  Others," 
of  the  Owoaao  Argus  Press  of  January 
17,  1&66: 

[From  the  I*nslng   (Mlcb.)   Stats  JoumaL 

Jan.    14.    IMS) 

JoHNsotr'a  Nxw  Puiits  Raibi  a  Qttkstion 

In  bis  annual  message  to  Congress  on  the 

state  of  the  Union.  President  Johnson  voiced 

two  naajor  determinations. 

One  la  to  keep  U.S.  military  forces  in  South 
Vietnam  until  aggression  against  that  coun- 
try has  ended. 

The  other  is  to  not  only  press  forward  but 
also  to  expand  the  programs  be  believes  are 
needed  to  build  what  be  conceives  to  be  a 
Great  Society. 

In  expressing  the  latter  determlnatloxk 
Johnson  gave  his  answer  to  those  who  Lake 
tbe  view  that  the  Nation  should  not  simul- 
taneously have  to  bear  Che  costs  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  the  Great  Society  progranu 
at  home. 

To  the  President  It  Isn't  a  case  of  having 
to  make  a  choice  between  "guns  and  butter." 
In  effect,  he  expressed  confidence  that  the 
United  States  can  afford  all  the  guns  that 
are  needed  to  defend  freedom  and  all  the 
"butter"  that  he  believes  the  American  peo- 
ple should  have  In  other  areas. 

Giving  Congress  a  brief  preview  of  hU 
budget  for  fiscal  1967.  Johnson  said  total 
spending  will  be  tU3.8  bUllon  with  revenues 
estimated  at  till  bllUon.  resulting  in  an 
estimated  deficit  of  about  tl.8  billion  which 
he  said  would  be  "one  of  the  lowest  In  many 
years." 

The  Chief  Executive  recommended  a  series 
of  tax  changes  to  meet  Increased  military 
costs  In  Vietnam  and  to  support  domestic 
spending. 

Johnson  called  for  Increased  tax  with-/ 
holding  frcwa  paychecks,  temporary  restora- 
tion of  automobile  and  telephone  excise 
taxes,  which  were  reduced  only  a  few  days 
ago.  and  a  speedup  In  the  coUectlon  of  cor- 
porate taxes. 

Some  of  the  legislation  he  proposed  would 
substantially  expiind  the  already  extensive 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  In  the  affairs 
of  the  States  and  local  communities. 

In  this  category  were  an  urban  rebuilding 
program  "on  a  scale  never  before  attempted" 
to  reconstruct  entire  central  and  slum  areas 
In  some  cities,  a  Highway  Safety  Act  "to 
seek  an  end  to  the  destruction  on  our  high- 
ways which  kUls  136  Americans  every  day." 
and  action  "to  attack  the  wasteful  and  de- 
grading poisoning  of  our  rivers,  and.  as  the 
cornerstone  of  this  effort,  clean  completely 
entire  large  river  basins." 

President  Johnson's  message  on  the  state 
of  the  Unloo  was  In  large  part  a  report  on 
tbs  state  of  tbe  war  In  Vietnam  to  which 
this  Union  Is  comnxltted. 

"The  enemy  Is  no  longer  close  to  victory." 
Johnson  said.  "Time  Is  no  longer  on  his 
side.  There  Is  no  cause  to  doubt  the  Ameri- 
can commitment." 

"We  wlU  stay."  be  said,  "because  a  Just 
nation  cannot  leave  to  the  cruelties  of  Its 
enemies  ajpeopde  who  have  staked  their  lives 

and  Independence  on  our  solemn  pledge a 

pledge  which  has  grown  through  the  com- 
mitments of  three  American  Presidents. 

"We  wUl  stay  because  In  Asia  and  around 
tbe  world,  are  countries  whose  course  of  In- 
dependence rests.  In  Large  measure,  on  con- 
fidence In  American  protection.  To  yield  to 
force  In  Vietnam  would  weaken  that  con- 
fidence, undermine  the  Independence  of 
many  lands  and  whet  the  appetite  of  tbe 
aggressor.  We  would  have  to  fight  In  one 
land,  and  then  another,  or  abandon  much  of 
Asia  to  the  domination  of  the  Communists." 
President  Johnson  acoompahled  his  stats- 
nxent  at  determination  to  stay  in  Vietnam 
untu  tbe  aggression  has  stopped  with  a 
pledge   to   continue   a  vigorous   search   for 


peace    through    negotiations    "at   any    con- 
ference table." 

In  addition  to  defending  the  Independence 
of  Vietnam.  Johnson  said  that  this  yecu-  he 
Is  proposing  ma)or  new  directions  "in  our 
program  of  foreign  assistance  to  help  those 
oountrtss  who  help  themselves." 

He  said  tbe  United  States  will  "conduct  a 
worldwide  attack  on  the  problems  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  Ignorance"  and  that,  to  advance 
these  ends,  be  will  propose  an  International 
education  act  of  1968  and  an  International 
health  act  of  19«fl.  "In  tbe  next  year."  he 
said,  "we  propose  to  dedicate  tl  billion  to 
these  efforts." 

The  President  thus  made  clear  an  Intent 
to  use  more  U.S.  reeources  to  help  biUld  not 
only  a  Great  Society  at  hwne  but  also  a 
great  global  society. 

His  aspirations  In  this  regard  doubtless 
wUI  receive  widespread  praise.  The  question 
Is  whether  America  --san  afford  In  the  years 
ahead  to  expend  Its  role  as  Lady  Bountiful 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  a  policeman 
in  protecting  tbe  Independence  of  a  large 
part  of  the  world. 

(From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)   Citizen  Patriot. 

Jan.  14,  1966] 
JotiNsoi*  Again  Is  All  Trinos  to  All  Pxopli 
Christmas  Is  nearly  3  weeks  past,  but  Presi- 
dent Johnson  lighted  another  tree  In  his 
state  of  tbe  Union  message  Wednesday 
evening. 

In  the  best  of  the  Yule  traditions  his  re- 
port to  Congress  had  something  in  It  for 
everybody,  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  In  the  whole  wide  world. 

He  even  Included  a  major  portion  of  his 
prime  audience  on  the  gift  list  by  akklng 
4-year  terms  for  Memt>ers  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  bad  news,  such  as  It  was  outside  the 
Vietnam  situation,  was  administered  In  tiny 
doses.  The  worst  shock,  perhaps  was  his 
hint  that  restoration  of  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones  might  be  sought. 

As  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  obviously 
loves  a  consensus.  He  wants  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  cheering  him 
on  and  telling  him  what  a  great  guy  he  U 
and  how  brilliant  are  bis  Ideas. 

And  so.  again,  he  tried  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people. 

The  war  In  Vietnam,  he  assured  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  will  be  pros- 
ecuted as  the  need  arises  while  great  efforts 
are  made  to  achieve  an  honorable  peace.  He 
spoke  of  sacrifices  and  of  this  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  of  opposing  oppression. 
All  of  which  Is  right,  proper  and  in  the 
American  tradition. 

But  he  Insisted  that  tbe  war  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  bis  Great  Society  programs  enacted 
last  year,  or  with  the  expansion  of  them  In 
tbe  future. 

While  he  gave  Upservloe  to  economy  be 
overlooked  a  fear  which  Is  prevalent,  even 
among  some  members  of  his  own  party: 
That  the  legislation  adopted  so  hastily  in 
1965,  Is  parilally  unworkable  and  Is  certain 
to  become  tremendously  expensive. 

Congress,  even  including  many  members 
and  leaders  of  tbe  President's  own  party.  Is 
In  a  mood  to  reevaluate  the  Great  Society,  to 
concentrate  on  correcting  errors  which  may 
have  been  made,  and  to  take  on  new  projects 
only  with  considerable  caution  and  a  long, 
bard  look  at  the  costs. 

The  President  apparently  will  have  none 
of  that. 

He  gives  Congress  and  tbe  people  'assur- 
ance that  the  economic  strength  of  the 
United  States  Is  so  great  that  It  can  carry 
on  the  war  on  whatever  scale  Is  called  for, 
continue  to  extend  Its  largess  to  nations  all 
around  the  world  and  add  billions  to  spend- 
ing on  domestic  functions. 

True,  the  President  has  going  for  him.  a 
boom  of  unprecedented  strength  euul  dura- 
tion.    Tbs    prophets    of    doom    have    been 
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proved    wrong   by    tbe    business    and    labor 
statistics. 

Moreover,  many  of  the  objecUvee  outlined 
m  hU  state  of  the  Union  message  are  worthy 
Among  these  are  bold  action  to  reduce 
crime,  modernization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  attacks  on  air  and  water 
pollution.  Increased  efforts  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  riddle  of  highway  safety,  and 
the  creation  of  a  new  Cabinet-rank  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

But  listening  to,  or  reading,  the  President's 
speech  you  can't  avoid  a  feeling *that  he  pro- 
poKes  tbe  spending  of  money  Just  because 
It  Is  there— or  may  be  there— or  can  be 
borrowed. 

The  President  can  claim  that  the  1965 
session  of  Congress  was  the  most  productive 
In  history  from  the  viewpoint  of  new  legis- 
lation placed  on  the  books,  breakthroughs 
In  programs  which  have  been  waiting  around 
for  years,  and  the  commitment  of  tbe  Gov- 
ernment to  the  spending  of  money 

Such  a  productive  session  of  Congress 
should  be  followed  by  a  sober  evaluation  of 
what  has  b«en  done,  an  examination  of  the 
resulte  of  the  legislation  passed  and  a  new 
assessment  of  the  costs 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  that 
And  the  possible  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war  make  it  not  only  timely,  but  wise 

If  the  President  has  his  way,  the  Nation 
wlU  not  hesitate  for  a  second  look  at  what 
It  Is  doing.  It  will  plunge  ahead  with  vast 
increases  In  spending  and  will  live  In  tbe 
hope  that  the  boom  wUl  last  from  here  to 
eternity  and  that  nothing  really  serious  will 
happen  in  southeast  Asia 


Whether  this  process  U  repeated  tn  19M 
however,  may  depend  not  so  much  on  ttis  wUl 
of  President  «•  Congress  In  Washington  but 
what  certain  other  men  do  in  Hanoi.  Pslnlnc 
and  Moscow. 

For  1966  looms  as  tbe  year  of  decision  In 
Vietnam,  and  It  U  that  decision  that  will 
govern  all  others. 


(From  the  Owosso  (Mich.)  Arg\is-Press 

Jan.  17,  1966] 

One  Decision  Wn.L  Govern  the  Others 

Only  the  coming  weeks  will  tell  whether 

wesldent  Johnson  has  effectively  forestalled 

the  gathering  opposition  In  Congress  to  any 

expansion,   or  even  a  continuation   on   the 

present  level,  of  spending  on  domestic  pro- 

g;ams  in  the  face  of  military  demands  in 

Vietnam. 

This  Nation  Is  strong  enough  and  rich 
^ough  he  made  clear,  to  meet  Its  obligations 
both  at  home  and  abroad  with  but  a  mod- 
erate reinstatement  of  certain  taxes  and  a 
modest  budget  deficit. 

.  ^J^^^  '^°^'^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  Vietnam,  that 
K.'i.T^f^  ™^y  V»"  counter  Is  more  a  proba- 
bUity  than  a  possibility. 

But  If  it  comes  to  a  choice  between  guns 
and  butter,  the  President  told  the  Obngrees- 
men  forcibly,  the  sacrifice  ought  not  to  be 
asked  of  those  who  have  difficulty  In  wlnnlne 

S^'^'wlth""*'   '•*   ^'^'^^   •°'^^"^''^«    ^ 

His  projected  deficit  of  $1.8  billion,  when 

compared  with  those  the  Nation  U  used  to 

deserves  the  adjective  "only."    But  a  projec- 

t^^^  f°^  ^  '"=*•  '"*'  *»"«*««*  estimates  at 
the  beginning  of  a  year  have  seldom  borne 
much  similarity  to  the  final  report 

Aside  from  the  issues  of  getting  and  spend- 
ing, the  President  has  outlined  a  whole  new 
set  of  specifications  pertaining  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Great  Society. 

For  those  who  wondered  what  the  over- 
J^°^r*l,!w'^.  ^'^^ess  would  find  to  occupy 
itself  with  in  Its  2d  session,  there  are  his 
proposals  for  a  new  Cabinet-level  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  a  Highway  Safety 
Act  and  a  constitutional  amendment  extend- 
ingthe  terms  of  Representatives  to  4  years 

'This  last  Is  assured  of  quick  passage  In  one 
or  the  two  Chambers  and  extended  debate  In 
the  other. 

The  noble-sounding  International  Edu- 
^hioK  .K*^  t^^  International  Health  Act, 
Which    the    President    did    not    detail,    also 

Sng.       '""°''"'*  '""''^  ™***  ^"^  legislative 

nJ?p*  ^^^i^*"'  P''°P«»«'  and  Congress  dis- 
poses^ to  the  past  2  years,  with  a  topheavy 

the  other  with  unaccustomed  alacrity. 


The   Memoirs  of  Senator  Brown 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 
Mr.  AYRES.     Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Congress  is  back  in  session,  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  noting  the  timely  pubUcation  of 
the    book,    "The    Memoirs    of    Senator 
Brown,  a  Capitol  Cat,"  as  told  to  Prances 
Spatz  Leighton.     Senator  Brown    who 
resides  at  the  Woodner  Hotel,  Is  Wash- 
ington's only  independent  mouser,  and  is 
an  advocate  of  such  legislation  as  a  Catl- 
care-Veticare   program.    He  is  also  pas- 
sionately in  favor  of  the  estabUshment  of 
a  Cat  Cultural  Center,  and  believes  that 
a  mouse  should  be  the  first  living  crea- 
ture sent  to  the  moon  to  investigate  cer- 
tain persistent  rumors  that  it  is  made  of 
green  cheese.    Senator  Brown  originally 
comes  from  Montana,  and  is  a  descend- 
ent  of  a  traveling  bobcat  and  a  worthy 
domestic.     He  presently  lives  with  his 
loyal    retainers,    Reuben    and    Dorothy 
Pine,  together  with  his  legislative  assist- 
ant, Blackle,  and  his  AA,  Alexander  the 
Great.    I  have  heard  rumors  that  he  has 
an  unusually  attractive  secretary  Kitten 
Galore,  whose  parents  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  Nobel  Prize  for  architec- 
ture. 

Senator  Brown,  since  arriving  In 
Washington,  has  shown  his  political 
acumen  by  specializing  in  that  most  im- 
portant Capitol  concern:  status  His 
publishers.  Fleet  Publishing  Corp  of  New 
York,  describe  his  book  as  "the  ultimate 
Inside  guide  to  Washington,  D  C  "'  The 
tasteful  Illustrations,  described  as  "Sen- 
ator Brown's  Status  Wall."  show  our 
President  with  his  dogs,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's cat.  and  a  nunfcer  of  Washington 
personalities  with  tSelr  Illustrious  re- 
tamers. 

Washington  Ufe,  as  recorded  in  these 
memoh^.  is  not  without  Its  lighter  side 
Anecdotes,  both  true  and  aprocryphal' 
are  recorded  of  the  adventures  of  Con- 
gre.ssmCTi.  Senators,  and  Cabinet  mem- 
bers. There  are  also  certain  Indirect  ref- 
erences, possibly  satirical  in  tone,  to  lob- 
byists, social  climbers,  tax  coUectors,  and 
members  of  the  press.  I  particularly 
commend  to  Members,  Senator  Brown's 
All  Purpose  PoUtlcal  Speech"  and  Sen- 
ator Brown's  "First  Press  Conference  " 

Frances  Spatz  Leighton.  whom  Sena- 
tor Brown  wisely  chose  as  his  ghost 
writer,  originally  comes  from  Geauga 
County  m  Ohio.  She  is  a  writer  of  ma^y 
talents,  and  has  worked  with  other  no- 
tables and  celebrities  on  memoirs  of  the 
Washington  scene.  Her  coauthored 
books  mclude  "White  House  Chef,"  "My 
30  Years  Backstairs  at  the  White  House  " 
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"I    Was    Jacqueline    Kennedys    Dress- 
maker," and  "They  CaU  Her  Ladybird  " 
She  also  recently  edited  a  short  book 
The  Johnson  Wit."    Look,  a  New  York 
pictorial  magazine  of  popular  nature,  has 
described  her  as  "Washington's  classiest 
ghost"  in  its  "Offbeat  Guide  to  Washing- 
ton.''   She  is  Washington  editor  of  This 
Week,  and  other  periodical  publicaUons 
Included  In  "the  Memoirs  of  Senator 
Brown"  are  words  and  music  of  two  of  « 
her  songs,  written  especially  for  Senator 
Brown.  "FUng  Yourself  on  the  Window- 
siU     and  "Senator  Pussycat."    I  am  told 
tnat    Senator   Brown,  has    asked    Miss 
ieighton  to  write  a  musical  play  based 
on  these  memoirs. 

Senator  Brown,  as  is  common  with 
mai«r  here  in  the  Capitol,  has  tried  his 
hand  at  writing  a  regular  series  of  re- 
ports to  the  folks  back  home.  A  chap- 
ter of  his  book,  devoted  to  these  "Mews- 
f,,  ,  ' ', «'°'>odles  much  homely  wisdom 
All  in  all.  I  wish  to  put  on  record  that 
Senator  Brown's  view  of  life  In  Wash- 
ington offers  a  suitable,  lighthearted  ' 
guide  to  the  pracUcal  side  of  political 
life:  how  to  get  elected,  how  to  establish 
residence  and  offices,  how  to  deal  with 
?r^'  ^'*'  particularly,  how  to  get 
on  with  animals.    After  all,  as  the  phl- 


Why  the  SUence? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


OF    CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Vietnam  war  to- 
gether with  the  protests,  demonstra- 
tions, and  marches  here  in  this  coun- 

S7'Jf  IZ^T^^  ^  °"  °^^'  "  seems 
to  me  that  the  editorial  from  the  San 
Mateo  Tunes  of  Monday,  January  17 
«^  *  ''^'T  P^rthient  question.     This' 
question,  so  far  as  the  public  prints  are 
concerned,  has  not  been  answered   by 
those  who  have  taken  the  trouble   to 
demonstrate.    The  editorial  follows- 
(From  the  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times 
Jan.  17,  1966J 
Why  the  Silence? 
Singularly  silent  during  President  Jdhn- 
son  s  peace  offensive  are  those  critics  of  U  S 
policy   Who   marched,   picketed,   harangued 
and   otherwise   pleaded   for   a   halt    to    the 
fighting  In  Vietnam. 

If  the  professional  peaceniks  dedlca'tMi 
pacifists,  and  their  followers  of  vaS^l^ 
cerlty  have  been  firing  off  wires  urglii^. 
gotlatlon  to  Hanoi,  Pelplng,  and  M^c^w 
they  have  given  no  public  notice  of  thffTrt 

nuw.^^.f'''^  '"'"''  P^"^'"'"  predilection  f^" 
publicity,  any  such  omission— due  either  to 
oversight  or  modesty-^eems  InconceTv^bl^ 
One  clue  may  be  found  In  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  report  ^  thVt^ 
of  protest  that  passed  through  (xJlege^m! 
pus«  last  fall  and  culminaled  In  X  C 
vember  27  march  on  Washington  T^; 
Communist  Party,  according  tolhe  FBI  «! 
port,  sent  a  directive  to  aU  dUtrtcts  glrt^ 
instructions  on  slogans  to  be^^      '^^ 

vw^^*'**?  ?^  war-and  not  a  desire  for  a 
Vletcong  vlctory-motlvatod  the  Instigators 
they  ought  to  1>B  as  busy  now.     TUeyoSi 
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to  be  loading  tb»  cftblw  to  point*  M«t  urglnt 
acceptance  of  an  amiutlce. 
They  are  not.    And  only  the  naire  ^^^ 

gullible  wUl  wonder  whj  not. 


What    HandicappMl    Workers   Are    Co»- 
tribatiBf  to  My  CommoBity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Mimi  Hart,  a  senior  at  Lancaster.  Ohio. 
High  School,  has  written  a  perceptive 
essay,  entitled  "What  Handicapped 
Workers  Are  Contributing:  to  My  Com- 
munity." She  wrote  with  underst€inding 
and  clarity  about  a  subject  that  deserves 
public  notice.  More  than  that,  she  cited 
case  histories  of  individuals  who,  though 
handicapped,  are  leading  productive 
lives. 

Miss  Hart  was  1  of  10  winners  in 
the  "Employ  the  Handicapped — Ability 
Counts"  contest  sponsored  by  Fairfield 
Unit  No.  11,  American  Legion  Auxil- 
iary.   I  commend  all  the  winners. 

At  this  point.  I  insert  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  essay  by  Miss  Hart: 
Wkai   Haitdicappkd   Woskxks   Aac   Contrib- 
tmjro   TO   Mt   CoMicirNrrT 
^  .(By  MlrUm  Hart) 

In  recent  years,  the  handicapped  person 
has  become  socially  accepted.  The  physi- 
cally and  mentally  disabled  of  our  commun- 
ity hare,  through  their  own  determination, 
been  able  to  lead  normal  lives  as  citizens  in 
our  society.  The  handicapped  person  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  with  sympathy,  but  with 
the  respect  and  admiration  that  be  deserves. 
He  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  degree  of 
equality  with  others. 

It  Is  because  of  this  acceptance  that  many 
handicapped  persona  are  able  to  get  and  to 
hold  worthwhile  jobs.  Employers  often  find 
that  a  handicapped  worker,  because  of  his 
disability,  will  work  harder  and  more  per- 
sistently than  will  a  person  who  is  not  handi- 
capped. Many  disabled  persons  hold  resp>on- 
slble  office  positions.  whUe  others  work  In 
factories  or  own  prlrate  businesses.  These 
persons  can  become  self-supporting  active 
dtlaeiis.  There  Is  proof  of  this  fact  In  our 
oammiuilty  alone. 

Mr.  John  Raft  lost  his  hands  during  the 
war.  Many  would  feel  that  they  could  not 
^zlst  without  their  hands,  but  with  the  use 
of  hooks,  B<r.  Raft  leads  a  nonnal  life  as  an 
insurance  salesman.  BAany  people  place  the 
well-being  of  their  loved  ones  In  his  "hands." 

Jim  Kaye,  a  victim  ot  multiple  sclerosis. 
Is  one  of  the  town's  most  protnlnent  attor- 
neys. Although  he  must  always  remain  in  a 
wheelchair,  he  defends  many  of  the  town- 
people  who  are  involved  In  lawsuits. 

Miss  Diane  Baker,  a  young  girl  of  33,  was 
stricken  with  polio  in  her  early  chUdhood. 
Although  she  has  undergone  surgery  many 
times,  she  is  stin  unable  to  walk  alone.  But 
this  disability  has  not  interfered  with  her 
Ufie.  After  having  received  a  college  degree, 
she  now  interviews  people  who  are  looking  for 
employment.  Her  dispoaitloa  is  a  pleasant 
and  cheerful  one,  even  though  she  has  apeiit 
most  of  her  life  In  a  wheelchair. 

As  one  can  •ee,'<<4he  Uvea  of  handicapped 
people  can  be  happy,  normal  ones.  It  Is  with 
our  help,  not  our  sympathy,  that  they  may 


go  into  the  field  of  their  <dioloe.  But  these 
people  may  also  help  us.  By  their  dieerful- 
nesB,  ws  see  how  grateful  we  should  be,  and 
that  we  should  strive  to  make  the  beet  at 
our  abtUUee.  Most  people  are  blessed  with 
some  particular  talent,  but  the  handicapped 
usually  develops  this  talent  to  its  maximum. 
They  are  motivated  by  a  strong  desire  to  com- 
pensate for  their  disability:  therefore  they 
work  hard  to  reach  their  goal. 

WUma  Rudolph  was  told  that  she  would 
never  walk  again,  but  became  a  triple  Gold 
Medal  winner  In  the  Olympics.  Glenn  Cun- 
ningham whose  legs  were  severly  burned  in 
an  accident,  became  the  champion  runner 
in  mens  track.  These  people  displayed  out- 
standing achievement  In  a  fleld  that  was  pre- 
sumed impossible  for  them.  Jim  Kaye,  the 
attorney.  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all  his  col- 
Icigues.  Although  he  inust  be  aided  in  every 
movement  he  makes,  he  is  determined  to 
become  a  successful  lawyer  and  he  has 
achieved  that  goal.  Because  of  their  desire 
to  do  that  which  Is  deemed  impossible  for 
them,  the  handicapped  reach  their  goals,  no 
matter  how  unattainable  these  goals  may 
appear  to  be.  This  motivation,  if  present  In 
those  who  are  not  handicapped,  could  help 
them  to  pursue  new  goals  and  reach  new 
heights. 


Hilo  Woman's  Clnb  in  Hawaii  Began  Beaa- 
tification  Program  in  1922  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAW An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
connection  with  the  beautiflcation  pro- 
gram now  made  popular  by  the  First 
Lady  of  our  Land,  America  is  indeed  for- 
tunate in  that  it  abounds  with  "women's 
clubs."  These  women's  clubs,  with  their 
feminine,  almost  missionary  zeal  to  beau- 
tify and  improve  their  communities, 
have  become  familiar  and  respected  In- 
stitutions on  the  American  scene. 

The  city  of  Hllo,  in  the  State  of  Ha- 
waii, has  been  blessed  with  an  especially 
active  women's  club.  The  Hilo  Woman's 
Club,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Anas- 
taclo  Luis,  president,  recently  observed 
Its  45th  anniversary.  The  organization 
has  been  an  Integral  part  of  Hilo's 
growth  and  beautiflcation.  Among  the 
club's  many  civic  achievements  is  Its 
continuing  beautiflcation  program  which 
was  begim  In  the  year  1922. 

A  grateful  community  headed  by 
County  Chairman  Shunlchl  Klmura  re-, 
cenUy  paid  tribute  to  the  club  by  desig-i 
nating  Wednesday.  January  12,  1966,  as 
Hllo  Woman's  Club  Day.  As  one  who 
represents  the  city  of  Hllo  here  In  the 
Congress,  I  join  the  citizens  of  that  city 
In  commending  the  women  of  the  Hllo 
Woman's  Club.  And  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Congressional  Ricoro  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Hawaii  Trib- 
ime-Herald  of  January  12.  1966,  which 
summarizes  the  club's  45  years  of  com- 
munity service: 

Hilo  Woman '■  Clttb 

Foe  46  years  mio  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  had  a  woman's  club. 

The  HUo  Woman's  Club  celebrates  Its  45th 
anniversary  today  with  a  record  ot  accom- 


pllshments  that  has  made  HUo  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live. 

It  is  a  record  that  the  club  can  justly  be 
proud  of — and  the  community  grateful  for. 

Some  of  the  accomplishments  did  not  come 
easily.  The  club  has  had  to  flght  for  them, 
sometime*  with  community  support  and 
sometimes  by  itself.  Once  the  club  decided 
on  a  course  that  it  thought  was  right,  there 
was  no  turning  aside,  as  some  politicians  and 
business  firms  have  found  out  the  hard  way. 

Over  the  years  the  club  has  been  criticized 
for  some  of  the  things  it  did.  But  time  has 
proved  the  club  right  in  varied  ways. 

Community  beautiflcation  has  been  a  ma- 
jor project.  With  the  great  emphasis  on 
beautiflcation  throughout  the  Nation  today, 
It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  Hllo  Wom- 
an's Club  started  Its  beautiflcation  program 
back  In  1922. 

Much  of  Hllo*  and  Its  surrounding  areas 
has  been  enhanced  by  the  cleanup,  planting 
and  beautiflcation  programs  of  the  club. 
Public  grounds  have  been  landscap>ed,  trees 
and  shrubs  planted  along  roadsides  and  in 
parks  and  other  public  areas.  Billboards 
have  been  banned  and  unsightly  signs 
removed. 

The  club  has  a  long  list  of  achievements  / 
in  the  fleld  of  health,  education  and  youth 
work.  It  helped,  among  other  things,  to 
establish  a  playground  system,  home  for  girls, 
dog  pound,  hospital  recreation,  a  branch  of 
_the  tuberculosis  association,  a  b^by  clinic, 
and  scholarships.  It  has  sponsored  concerts, 
works  of  art  and  symphonies. 

Congratulations  are  tn  order  today  from  a 
community  grateful  for  the  many  contribu- 
tions of  the  Hllo  Woman's  Club. 
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Wby  Not  a  Bigger  Welcome  to  Foreign 
A      I  Viiitori? 

EXTENSION  qp  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
welcome  editorial  recently  appeared  In 
the  Boulder  E>aily  Camera,  Boulder, 
Colo. — a  newspaper  In  my  district  that 
serves  one  of  the  most  active  and  Intelli- 
gent communities  In  the  Nation— the 
community  that  is  the  home  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado— entitled  "Why  Not 
a  Bigger  Welcome  to  Foreign  Visitors?" 

The  editorial  emphasizes  the  need  to 
press  for  a  Foreign  Visitors  Committee 
set  up  in  American  communities  to  help 
our  foreign  visitors  more  easily  become 
acquainted  with  us  and  with  our  ways. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  editorial  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

Wht  Not  a  Bigces  Welcome  to  Foreicn 
VisrroRs? 

Last  year  the  foreign  travel  "gap"  found 
the  United  States  $1.9  billion  behind.  U.S. 
tourlsu  and  other  travelers  spent  that  much 
more  abroad  than  their  foreign  counterparts 
spent  In  this  country. 

President  Johnson  warned  early  last  year 
that  a  large  Increase  In  the  annual  tourist 
exodus  to  other  countries  could  worsen  the 
already  serious  balance-of -payments  factor 
for  the  United  States.  He  urged  citizens  to 
see  America  first,  to  forgo  the  Impluse  to  go 
abrbad. 

That  appeal  might  have  been  expected  to 
backfire.  Americans,  being  of  Independent 
spirit,  dont  relish  being  told  how  to  conduct 


their  private  lives.  Often,  out  of  sheer  de- 
fiance of  authority,  they  wUl  even  go  out  of 
their  way  to  show  that  they  can  do  as  they 
dum  please. 

Rather  than  urge  Americans  not  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  wouldn't  it  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  healthy  competi- 
tion to  urge  foreigners  to  travel  more  In  this 
country?  The  wonder  of  our  land  out- 
number those  m  almost  any  other  country 
you  might  name.  Our  national  parks  and 
forests,  our  many  summer  and  winter  re- 
sorts, our  excellent  ski  slopes  and  fishing 
streams,  our  national  capital  and  various 
preserved  historical  villages  and  buildings 
our  •fcclentlfic  and  art  museums— these  are 
only  a  few  of  hundreds  of  major  attractions 
that  would  entertain  and  enlighten  our  for- 
eign neighbors. 

One  big  complaint  is  that  Americans  have 
a  tendency  to  treat  foreigners  with  indiffer- 
ence or  even  mild  contempt.  The  many 
things  we  have  to  show  are  offset  by  the 
human  factor.  We  are  not  alone  in  thU 
characteristic,  of  course,  for  U.S.  tourists  > 
abroad  may  encounter  a  certain  amount  of 
unfriendliness  too— depending  sometimes  on 
whether  the  current  regime  is  headed  by  a 
DeOaulle  or  an  Elizabeth. 

But  there  Is  nothing  that  says  we  shouldn't 
assume  leadership  in  the  good  neighbor  at- 
titude. By  doing  so,  we  not  only  would  profit 
from  tourist  dollars  but  also  would  open  the 
gates  of  understanding  and  strengthen  the 
ribbons  of  friendship. 

One  useful  suggestion  Is  that  American 
communities  set  up  foreign  visitors  commit- 
tees to  make  foreign  visitors  feel  at  home 
help  them  get  acquainted  with  local  families 
and  bring  Influence  to  bear  on  local'  citizens 
to  act  lUce  friends  to  their  global  neighbors 
Oommlttees  might  well  be  linked  to  a  na- 
tionwide coordinating  agency. 

If  we  show  that  we  welcome  and  appreciate 
foreign  visitors,  we  ahaU  have  them. 


Speech  of  Commistioner  George  H.  Hearn, 
of  Federal  Maritime  Commission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   HEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  the  remarks 
or  Commissioner  George  A.  Heam,  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Indies  Terminal  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  on  October  14,  1965: 

Remarks  or  Commissioner  George  H,  Heahn 
OF  THE  Federal  Marttime  Commission,  at 
THE  Dedication  or  the  Indies  Terminal 
',««.         Angeles,    Calif.,   on   October    14 

it  Is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  respond  to 
H^r  Tf"°  lactation  to  participate  in  the 
?f^?  J*"  ceremony  ct  this  beautiful  new 
terminal,  and  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  in 
Los  Angeles.  It  is  not  as  a  stranger  or  as 
one  unfamiuar  with  your  port  that  I  return 
on  th^s  occasion.  Last  summer  I  was  prtvi- 
ledged  to  Inspect  your  entire  port  complex 
from  the  vantage  points  of  both  shore  and 
water,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  all  are  Un- 
pressed  with  your  modem  port. 

The  dedlcaUon  of  a  marine  terminal  like 
the  christening  of  a  vessel,  is  an  auspicious 
occasion.  Throughout  history,  the  chrUten- 
Ing  of  a  ship  has  stirred  the  hearts  of  men 


particularly  seafaring  men,  and  has  fired  the 
romantle    inclinations    of    poets.      A    ship 
launching  has  always   had  an  enchanting 
overtone.     One  may  readily  be  meemerlzed 
by  the  imagined  intrigues  of  far-off  lands 
quaint  customs,  and  high  adventure.     The 
christening.  If  you  wUl,  of  a  modem  ocean 
terminal  faculty,  with  its  large  storage  sheds 
open  work  space,  and  sateUite  administra- 
tion office,  should  equally  stir  and  fire  the 
minds,  as  well  as  the  hearts,  ot  men  T.1th 
respect  to  the  Importance  of  such  a  faculty 
in  the  very  real,  if  not  romantic,  worid  of 
intematlonal    trade.     For   the   entire   spec- 
trum of  ocean  commerce  is  culminated  at  a 
pier,  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturer,  buyer 
^ller,  carrier,  forwarder,  port  solicitor,  and 
financial  underwriter  meet  at  one  moment 
when  the  cargo  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
terminal  operator.    The  imagination  of  busi- 
ness realists  should  certainly  be  stirred  by 
the  birth  of  a  new  terminal  facility  such  as 
this.  ' 

The  dedication  of  this  particular  facility 
Is  a  concrete  testament  of  faith  by  the  people 
of  this  great  port.     It  U  an  espeoiial  mani- 
festation  of   your  faith    in   your   abihty   to 
attract  cargo  and  In  your  hope  and  reliance 
on  the  increasing  effort  being  made  by  Ameri- 
can exporters  to  expand  their  stature  In  the 
marketplaces  throughout  the  world.     More- 
over. It  Is  an  expression  of  self-determination 
which  has  been  confirmed  by  the  tremendous 
capital  outlay,  both  private  and  public    in 
the  wonderful  faclUUes  which   we  dedicate 
today.     I  compUment  all  of  you  who  have 
Invested   your  capital,   appUed   your   exper- 
tise and  exhibited  your  resolve  in  brinelne 
this  faclUty  into  being.     I  know  that  you 
will  not  suspend  your  efforts  until  this  mag- 
nificent   adjunct   to   your   port   reaches    iU 
optimum  efficiency  as  a  thriving  nexus  be- 
tween shipper  and  ship,  ship  and  consignee 
I  am  sure  you  all  are  aware  of  the  tremendous 
efforts  made  by  your  able  port  commission 
and  its  staff,  abetted  and  encouraged  by  the 
meaningful    and    farslghted    administration 
of  this  great  city  in  building  this  facility 
We  would  be  remiss.  Indeed,  if  the  admin- 
istration's  noble   perseverance    in    port   de- 
velopment  were   not   publicly   saluted   here 
today. 

America,  as  the  entire  worid  knows  has 
long  been  a  veritable  cornucopia  producing 
quality  manufactured  goods,  recovering  nat- 
ural resources,  harvesting  agricultural  pro- 
duce, and  supplying  them  to  the  world  As 
we  all  know  engaging  in  worldwide  com- 
merce is  extremely  lucrative,  it  is  a  form 
of  national  wealth  and  a  necessary  source  of 
foreign  exchange.  This  has  resulted  in  ex- 
ceedingly keen  competition  in  the  free  mar- 
ketplaces of  the  worid.  And  while  our  own 
products  are  in  demand  throughout  the  free 
worid,  because  of  their  excellence,  we  are 
finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  lay  down 
our  goods  in  foreign  ports  at  compeUUve 
prices. 

Therefore  we  must  continue  to  strive  to  do 
all  we  possibly  can  to  Insure  that  point  to 
point  transporting  rates  which  include  ac- 
cessorial services,  do  not  impair  our  ablUty 
to  sell  overseas  or  to  buy  here  at  home.  Port 
and  terminal  operators  In  addition  to  others 
in  the  transportation  family  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  Insure  that  cargo-handling 
charges,  which  constitute  a  major  element  in 
overall  transportation  costs,  are  kept  to  a 
minimum.  Naturally,,  due  consideraUon 
must  be  given  to  insure  a  profit,  however  a 
P'ofit  which  Is  fair  and  reasonable  I  be- 
lieve, and  obviously  the  people  of  vision  who 
have  so  greatly  contributed  to  this  new  term- 
inal believe,  that  it  will  become  an  Important 
adjunct  to  the  orderly  flow  of  our  Import 
and  export  commerce.  I  am  confident  that 
the  operation  of  this  faculty  will  enhance 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  slogan  of  the  Port  of  Los 
Angeles  that  it  U  "The  Cargo  Capital  of  the 

As  all  transportation  men  know.  Cargo  be- 
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gets  cargo.    3ut  the  "begetting"  is  not  auto- 
matic.    Actually     the     presence     of     cargo 
merely  creates  a  favorable  environment  for 
more  cargo.     But  that  environment  must  be 
nurtured  and  the  cUmate  developed  so  that 
new  and  additional  cargoes  become  a  reality 
None  can  contest  that  cargo  has  not  pro^ 
duced  cargo  here.     The  record  is  plain,  and 
thanks    to    your    publlc-relations-consclous 
management,   it  is  well   known.     Moreover 
the  fact  that  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles  main- 
tains  farfiung   offices   for   the   development 
of  ca^o,  for  example  In  cities  of  Tokyo  and 
New  Tork.  bespeaks  strong  evidence  of  your 
intention  to  Increase  your  tonnage  parilcl- 
patlon.     This  activity  is  one  of  the  important 
reasons   why   the   Port   of  Los   Angeles   has 
been    n  first  place  in  total  tonnage  handled 
on  this  coast  for  over  40  years.     The  record 
Shows  that  last  year  you  moved  over  4  mil- 
lion tons  of  general  cargo,  an  all  time  hieh 
and  that  early  returns  for  this  year  point  ui 
a  new  record.  .^        »-  w 

You  can  be  Justly  proud  of  your  accom- 
plishments at  this  port.  It  is  heartening  to 
contemplate  the  impact  you  have  made  on 
the  economy  of  thU  area,  the  program  for 
constanUy  up-dating  your  harbor  facilities 
and  your  resolve  to  generate  and  move  cargo, 
^e  relationship  and  dependency  of  more 
than  200,000  Jobs  in  this  metropolitan  com- 
plex to  port  operations  very  graphically  por- 
trays the  economic  importance  of  your 
undertakings.  Your  willingness  to  appro- 
priate huge  sums  of  money  for  long-ranKe 
development  is  a  matter  of  public  record 

I  understand  that  you  have  committed  the 
expenditure  of  over  60  million  dollars  on  port 
modernization  in  a  single  5  year  period  and 
have  on  the  drawing  board  projects  In 
the  future  which  will  cost  upwards  o«. 
•150  mllUon.  At  this  point.  I  wouW 
be-  remiss  If  I  failed  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  your  multi-million  dollar  bulk 
loader  wUl  be  In  full  operation  m  a  few 
weeks. 

I  understand  that  it  wUi  be  capable,  during 
the  very  first  year  of  operation,  of  handling 
1  million  tons  of  ore.  Because  of  this  and 
in  addition  to  your  already  impressive  and 
enviable  record,  I  rm  happy  to  note  that  this 
is  a  self-sustaining  port.  It  is  refreshing  to 
see  a  modern  port  complex  grow  and  thrive 
In  this  day  and  age  without  the  aid  of  muni- 
cipal subsidies. 

We  at  the  Maritime  Commission,  as  you 
are  aware,  have  regulatory  Jurisdiction  over 
common  carriers  by  water,  freight  forwarders 
and     terminal     operators.     These     different 
transportaUon   endeavors    are   regulated    in 
varying  degrees  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  flow  of  American  commerce  on  the  sees 
As  you  know  we  have  long  exercised  almost 
public  utiUty  rate  authority  in  our  offshMe 
domestic    trades.     Since    1961    freight    for- 
warders have  been  required  to  be  licensed 
by   the    Commission.     Also   since    1961     the 
Commission  has  requU^d  for  the  first  Ume 
the  filing  of  inbound  and  outbound  water 
transportation  rates  In   our  foreign   trades 
WhUe  our  rate  authority  over  carriem  in  the 
foreign   trades  does   not   approach   our  au- 
thority  in  the  offshore   domestic   trades   It 
nevertheless  contains  meaningful  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  our  public  Interest  and 
the  growth  of  our  commerce.     Our  regula- 
tion over  ports  and  terminal  opwators.  on  the 
other   hand   has   traditionally   been    In    the 
nature   of   Insuring   the   observance   of   fair 
practices. 

But  with  the  advent  of  general  rulemak- 
ing power  given  us  by  the  Bonner  Act  in 
1961  the  Commission  has  recently  adopted 
after  deUberate  consideration,  a  rule  which 
requires  that  all  terminal  operators  who 
serve  common  carriers  by  water  file  their 
tariffs  with  the  Commission  and  make  them 
available  to  all  their  customers.  This  rule 
popularly  referred  to  as  Docket  875  but  now 
codified  as  General  Order  16,  requires  that 
all  terminal  operators  subject  to  the  reach 
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of  the  Shipping  Act.  file  with  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commlasloa.  and  make  available 
to  the  public,  a  full  schedule  of  their  tariff 
rates  and  charges.  , 

I  think  It  appropriate  here  and  now  to 
quote  the  purpoee  at  the  rule:  "to  enable 
the  Commission  to  discharge  Its  responalblU- 
tles  under  section  17,  Shipping  Act.  1918,  by 
keeping  Informed  of  practices  and  rates  and 
charges  related  thereto,  instituted  and  to 
be  Instituted  by  terminals,  and  by  keeping 
the  public  Informed  of  such  practices." 

Por  some  time,  now,  some  terminal  oper- 
ators have  been  ming  their  rate  schedules 
with  the  Commission  and  have  been  making 
them  publicly  available,  either  as  the  result 
of  ad  hoc  decisions  of  the  Commission  and  Ita 
predecessors  or  In  response  to  the  Conunls- 
slons  requests  for  them.  However,  many 
terminals  neither  lUe  their  tariffs  with  the 
Commission  nor  make  them  publicly  avail- 
able. The  port  of  Los  Angeles  has  long 
filed  Its  rate  schedules  with  the  Commission 
And  has  made  them  available  for  the  world 
to  see  and  to  take  notice. 

Now.  I  know  that  there  are  those  who  will 
cite  the  adoption  of  this  rule  as  Just  another 
example  of  onerous  regulation  and  needless 
Interference  with  what  are  essentially  private 
undertakings.  But  reasonable  men.  I  think, 
will  agree  that  the  rule  will  henceforth  en- 
able the  shipping  public  to  know  at  all  times 
what  the  price  of  an  Important  segment  of 
their  total  transportation  cost  will  be.  More- 
over. It  will  enable  those  terminal  operators 
who  have  long  and  faithfully  filed  their  tar- 
iff schedules  to  know  exactly  what  their  com- 
peltltors  are  doing.  Personally,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  thrust  of  General  Order  15 
.Jrtll  be  signally  salutary. 

The  Commission  Intends  to  use  Its  powers 
over  terminal  operators  not  in  an  oppressive 
or  arbitrary  fashion  but  In  a  manner  which 
wUl  ennoble  -our  commerce  In  a  way  which 
wUl  redound  to  the  pubUc  Interest  of  the 
United  States. 

Your  burgeoning  population,  particularly 
here  In  the  Western  United  States,  offers  you 
a  fantastic  growth  potential  for  foreign  trade. 
The  population  In  thla  area  as  you  well  know 
has  Jumped  from  about  4  million  people  in 
IMO  to  over  11^  million  last  year.  Im- 
portantly, this  rate  of  growth  shows  no  sign 
of  abating  in  the  foreseeftble  future.  Con- 
sequently it  Is  Inciunbent  on  you  to  use 
your  every  effort  to  guarantee  that  your  port 
growth  wiu  keep  pace  with  your  area 
growth.  In  this  regard  a  realistic  search 
should  be  made  to  attract  new  and  dif- 
ferent cargoes  rather  than  to  divert  exist- 
ing cargo  from  other  port  ar««a. 

New  concepts  of  nvarketlng  and  financ- 
ing should  be  exploited  and.  most  certain- 
ly, painstaking  efforts  should  be  spent  to 
Increase  port  and  terminal  efficiency.  In 
this  vein.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  you 
have  not  had  a  serious  labor  dispute  Mnce 
1959.  and  that  the  automation  that  has  been 
Implemented  here  has  benefited  shipper,  car- 
rier, port  and  longshoreman  alike. 

The  operation  of  this  new  faculty  repre- 
senu  a  giant  step  forward  in  your  avowed 
schedule  of  increased  and  ever -Increasing 
cargo  handling  efficiency. 

Now,  we  all  know  of  the  keen  competition 
for  cargo  between  terminals  and  between 
port*.  And  we  all  realise.  I  sincerely  hope, 
the  obligation  of  ports  and  terminals  to  at- 
tract new  and  different  cargoes  rather  than 
to  engage  In  ruinous  interport  compeUtlon 
Hand  In  hand  with  this  obligation,  modern 
efficient  ports  are  presented  with  a  goldeii 
opportunity.  It  U  an  unhappy  fact  of  our 
tunes  that  less  than  10  percent  of  American 
manufacturers  attempt  to  ship  their  goods 
to  foreign  markeu.  I  know  of  no  valid  rea- 
son why  this  percentage  should  remain  so 
anemic.  The  quality  of  our  manufactures. 
a*  we  all  know,  is  the  envy  of  the  world. 

It  U  your  obligation  to  oonvlnce  this  vast 
untapped   reservoir   of  American   enterprise 


that  It  Is  good  business  to  export;  that  your 
port  stands  ready  to  assist  thla  vast  poten- 
tial of  exporters  In  their  participation  In 
international  trade  by  establlahing  foreign 
markets:  and  that  your  modem,  efficient  ter- 
minals can  safely  handle  their  products  with 
economy  and  dispatch.  In  a  very  large 
meastire  and  In  a  very  real  sense,  the  poten- 
tial growth  of  our  foreign  conunerce  depends 
upon  the  efforte  of  enlightened  port  man- 
agement. 

I  understand  that  the  Indies  Terminal  Co 
win  operate  this  faculty  and  that  vessels 
bearing  different  national  flags  will  call  here. 
We  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  wel- 
come the  participation  of  foreign-flag  car- 
riers In  our  water-borne  commerce.  The 
Commission,  as  we  all  know,  does  not  recog- 
nize any  particular  flag  when  It  administers 
or  construes  the  Shipping  Act.  AU  carriers 
are  welcome  to  participate  In  our  trades  and 
as  long  as  common  carriers  fulfill  their  obli- 
gations under  that  act  they  may  expect  the 
protection  afforded  by  It.  These  carriers 
wUl  And,  as  they  have  found  In  the  past, 
that  the  Commission  is  a  forum  for  the 
airing  of  their  grievances  and  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  legitimate  InteresU. 

The  prime  interest  of  the  Commission  U 
as  it  must  be,  the  protection  of  and  develop-" 
ment  of  our  export  and  Import  conunerce- 
in  effect,  to  Instire  that  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  is  not  prejudice 
or  disadvantaged. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  our  critics,  the 
Commission  does  not  regulate  for  regiUa- 
tlon's  own  sake  any  more  than  the  Shipping 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress  as  a  mere  legisla- 
tive exercise.  The  Commission's  efforts  have 
been  addressed  to  the  improvement  of  our 
commerce  posture  with  a  minimum  of  Inter- 
ference  with  the  studied  and  respected 
Judgement  of  managerial  excellence  In  our 
transportation  media.  As  a  matter  of  policy, 
the  Commission,  I  submit,  exercises  its  con- 
trols in  an  effort  to  Increase  competition,  and 
only  where  competition  Is  restricted  or  con- 
trolled by  competitors,  at  their  own  option, 
has  the  Commission  attempted  to  enforce 
safeguards  In  the  public  Interest  and  for  the 
benefit  of  our  commerce. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  Important  cases 
decided  by  the  Commission  recently.  First, 
If  not  foremost.  It  approved  a  host  of  so^ 
called  dual-rate  contract  systems  '  whereby 
established  carriers  dedicated  to  specific 
trades,  could  count  upon  a  reservoir  of  cargo 
in  programming  their  services.  In  so  ap- 
proving them,  however,  the  Commission 
added  meaningful  safeguards  for  American 
shippers  and  consignees. 

It  also  undertook  a  broad  program  of  li- 
censing forwarders  and  laid  down  ground 
rules  for  their  conduct.  Further,  the  Com- 
mission completed  a  project  whereby  literally 
hundreds  of  agreements  between  ports  and 
terminal  operators  were  measured  against 
the  standards  of  the  anticompetitive  provi- 
sions of  the  Shipping  Act.  And,  finally,  the 
Conunlsslon  has  adopted  a  rule,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  requiring  the  filing  of  tariffs 
observed  by  terminal  operators  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Shipping  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  Indi- 
cates that  each  of  these  programs  has  facLU- 
tated  the  flow  of  our  commerce. 

In  addition  to  these  acUvities,  the  Commis- 
sion, as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  Is  under- 
taking studies  to  determine  whether  rate- 
making  practices,  and  the  level  of  conference 
rates  unnecessarily  Inhibit  the  flow  of  our 
Inbound  and  outboxind  trades.  Protests  to 
the  very  existence  of  these  studies  have  been 
loud  and  clear.  But  I  would  remind  those 
critics  that  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
passeq  upon  the  meriu  of  such  studies,  and 
that  they  should  take  heart  that  absent  a 
determination  that  our  trade  has  suffered  as 
a  result  of  unlawful  practices,  It  U  not  the 
custom  of  the  Commission  to  interfere  with 
them. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  want  It  made  entirely 
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clear,  that  I  for  one  will  not  countenance 
any  combination  of  carriers  which  serves  Its 
own  ends  to  the  detriment  of  our  foreign 
Import  and  export  trade.  This  brings  me  Im-' 
medUtely  to  the  question  of  steamship  con- 
ferences. I  do  recognize  their  rightful  place 
in  our  economy.  I  believe  that  by  and  large 
they  serve  our  foreign  commerce  well.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  their  very  existence 
represents  a  substantial  and  economic  policy 
of  free  competition  and  that  in  the  public 
Interest,  steamship  conferences,  like  other 
combines  limiting  competition,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  constant  surveUlance.  History  con- 
firms, however,  that  on  balance  the  con- 
ference systems  has  been  the  handma.d  of 
our  commerce.  Nevertheless,  It  U  Interesting 
to  note  that  while  public  awareness  and  Gov- 
ernment scrutiny  of  conference  agreemenu  Is 
on  the  Increase,  sophistication  and  complex- 
ity of  anticompetitive  agreements  Is  like- 
wise Increasing. 

Free  competition  Is  the  rule  In  this  country 
and  it  has  been  preeminently  successful. 
Anticompetitive  agreements  In  the  shipping 
industry,  when  consonant  with  our  public 
Interest  and  beneficial  to  oiu-  commerce,  have 
been  pernUtted  In  our  commercial  society. 
One  reason  for  this  license  Is  that  Interna- 
tional commerce  always  Involves  more  than 
one  nation.  And  traditionally  our  Interna- 
tional trading  partners  have  espoused  a  busi- 
ness philosophy  which  has  encouraged  busi- 
ness combinations.  Thus,  in  an  effort  to 
give  recognition  to  our  own  spirit  of  free 
competition  and  to  accomodate  the  business 
spirit  of  our  trade  partners  in  IntemaUonal 
trade,  combinations  In  the  shipping  Industry 
are  lawfnl  when  certain  safeguards  have  been 
observed. 

The  countenance  of  conferences  demands  a 
fealty  to  the  legitimate  commercial  endeavors 
of  American  exporters  and  Importers.  And 
most  certainly,  steamship  conference  agree- 
ments which  provide  for  ratemaking  or  prlce- 
flUng,  In  order  to  merit  the  approbation  of 
the  Commission,  must  show  a  public  benefit 
which  overrides  the  Interests  of  the  combi- 
■  nation  of  carriers  on  the  one  hand  with 
which  individual  shippers  and  consignees 
must  deal  on  the  other  hand. 

I  hope  I  have  left  you  with  the  message 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  a 
public  trust  to  exercise  In  the  aid  of  our 
foreign  commerce,  that  restraints  or  con- 
trols exercised  by  the  Commission  are  essen- 
tially aimed  at  promoting  our  waterbome 
commerce,  and  that  the  existence  of  such 
controls  comes  Into  play,  generally,  only  after 
the  normal  flow  of  commerce  has  been  sub- 
jected to  private  controls  or  restraints  which 
do  not  Include  coimtervaUing  safeguards. 

In  closing.  I  ^ish  continued  success  to  the 
great  port  of  Los  Angeles.  Its  port  commis- 
sion, the  Indies  Terminal  Co.,  and  the  car- 
riers who  will  use  this  terminal.  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  facility  wUl  form  a  lasting 
bridge  for  the  conduct  of  growing  Interna- 
tional commerce. 
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Two- Year  Congress  Term  Best 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

,  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  very  dramatically  and  cleverly 
wove  an  endorsement  of  a  4 -year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  Into  his  con- 
troversial state  of  the  Unlbn  message  last 
week.  Editorial  attention  from  our  lead- 
ing newspapers  on  this  specific  topic  has 


been  prominent  and  Interesting.  I  sul>- 
mlt  for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  January  14  which 
very  calmly  and  effectively  discusses  the 
length  of  House  Members'  terms. 

Two-Teak  Conceess  Texm  Bxst 
President  Johnson,  as  part  of  his  long- 
range  program  to  bring  a  UtUe  happiness 
Into  everybody's  life,  has  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Congress  itself.  He  has  suggested 
that  U.S.  Representatives  be  elected  to  4- 
year  terms  in  place  of  the  present  2-year 
system. 

A  current  Gallup  poll  suggests  that  as 
many  as  6  in  every  10  voters  would  approve 
longer  terms,  chiefly  because  biennial  elec- 
tions require  almost  constant  campaigning 
and  hence  detract  from  the  time  a  Congress- 
man can  spend  on  his  duties. 

There  are  good  arguments  to  be  made  for 
both  sides,  but  the  arguments  In  favor  of 
the  present  system  are  more  persuasive. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  notion  that,  freed 
of  campaign  responslblUtles.  the  Congress- 
man would  do  a  better  Job.  .  Actually  the 
Congressman  who  seem  to  do  the  best  Job  do 
so  In  large  measure  because  they  spend  con- 
siderable time  back  in  their  home  districts 
talking  to  the  voters.  It  may  be  campaign- 
ing, but  It  Is  also  educational.  One  reason 
Congressmen  go  wrong  is  that  they  get 
caught  up  In  the  heady  atmosphere  of 
Washington.  D.C.,  and  forget  their  real  home 
la  Small  Town,  VS.A. 

Moreover,  the  Congress  was  Intended  by 
the  Nation's  founders  to  be  the  people's 
most  direct  voice  In  Federal  matters  The 
lower  House  was  to  be  the  barometer  of  a 
changing  pubUc  opinion— something  more 
pertnanent  than  what  is  produced  by  the 
periodic  vote-of-confldence  test  of  foreign 
nauons,  but  flexible  enough  to  test  perl<^- 
Ically  the  Nation's  viewpoint. 

The  system  has  worked  quite  well  through 
Uie  years.  With  rare  excepUons,  the  voters 
have  bolstered  the  "outs"  In  off-year  ballot- 
ing for  Congress— another  of  the  checks  and 
baUnces  which  seem  to  be  the  magical  In- 
gredient in  our  form  of  government.  Some 
restraint  on  an  all-powerful  Presidency  could 
result  If  the  4-year  terms  were  filled  In  off- 
year  elections,  but  at  a  cost  of  the  flexlbUlty 
of  the  present  system. 

Congress  Itself  Indirectly  recognizes  the 
fast  pace  of  today's  world  by  remaimng  in 
ftUnost  constant  session.  Much  of  its  effec- 
Uve  leadership  comes  from  the  stability  of 
experience— the  Members  from  "sure"  dis- 
tricts Who  have  buut  up  seniority 'and  In 
turn,  leadership.  But.  from  a  quarter  to 
perhaps  a  third  of  the  Members  are  from 
swing     districts  and  the  every  a-year  test 


should  we  deny  this  same  princlide  to 
one  dty— Washington,  D.C.?  Here.  too. 
there  are  citizens.  Here,  too,  th^  have 
the  right  to  say  how  the  dty  in  which 
they  live  Is  to  be  nm. 

Along  these  lines,  the  Boston  Herald 
makes  some  telling  observations  In  an 
editorial  entitled,  "Home  Rule  In  1966  " 
which  I  Indude  In  the  Recobd  : 

[Prom  the  Boston  Herald.  Jan.  11,  1966) 
HoMX  Rule  in  1966 

Washington,  D.C.,  U  a  city  of  819,000.  It  is 
much  Uke  any  other  large  American  city  ex- 
cept for  two  things:  It  Is  the  seat  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  It  is  not  self-eov- 
ernlng. 

For  many  years  the  residents  of  Washing- 
ton have  been  trying  to  get  home  rtUe 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  parOcular 
reason  why  they  should  not  have  It.  And 
there  are  many  sound  reasons  why  they 
should  have  It  Instead  of  having  their  city 
run  by  Members  of  Congress  who  do  jjot  al- 
ways have  the  best  Interests  of  Washington 
In  mind. 

The  real  Issue  In  the  lofag  controversy  has 
been  a  rather  crude  one.  It  is  whether  Wash- 
ington Is  to  remain  a  southern  city  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  or  whether  It  Is  to 
Join  the  urban  mainstream  of  America. 

Certain  southern  legislators  want  to  keep 
It  a  southern  city  In  which  the  Negro  Is  kept 
In  the  status  of  second-class  citizen  Uvlng  in 
second-class  housing,  sending  his  children  to 
second-class  schools,  and  realizing  second- 
class  opportunities. 

Last  year  home  rule  bills  came  closer  than 
ever  before.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill  recom- 
mended by  President  Johnson.  With  the 
President's  vigorous  backing  another  home 
rule  bill  got  to  the  floor  of  the  House  but 
was  foiled  by  compUcated  parUamentary  ma- 
neuvering which  resulted  In  the  passage  of  a 
subsutute  blU.  So  now.  with  the  reopening 
of  Congress,  the  home  rule  battle  will  be 
waged  anew. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  are  very  different. 
Whether  some  compromise  can  be  worked 
out  between  the  two  or  whether  the  twain 
are  too  far  apart  to  meet  remains  to  be  seen 
But  If  home  rule  U  to  be  passed  this  ses- 
sion It  will  take  the  Influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  do  It.  It  WUl  take  the  efforts  and 
votes  of  New  England  Congressmen,  too.  It's 
time  Washington  should  be  allowed  to  l<Mn 
the  United  States. 
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land.    We  want  to  retiuTi  our  soldiers 
home. 
As  the  Denver  Post  recently  noted: 
Whatever   the   future  holds,   we  can   ap- 
proach It  In  the  knowledge  that  our  peace 
effort  was  substantial  and  gentilne. 

This  editorial  entitled,  "XJS.  Peace 
Effort  Is  No  Trick."  praises  the  pursuit 
of  peace  which  this  administration  has 
taken,  and  I  Include  It  In  the  Rkcord  : 
(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Jan.  12,  1966] 
VS.  Pkace  Effort  Is  No  Trick 


Efforts  Are  Praised 


The  Democratic  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ^^— 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  mwm.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
SS^H^  "^f  ^Jy  in  the  right  of  S^ 
American  to  have  a  voice  In  his  govern- 

-^■^j.*^'^"  •*  important.  His  vote 
courils.  This  Is  so  basic  that  wTcall  It 
our  way  of  life.    It  is  democracr 

If  we  can  truthfully  say  that  we  be- 
Ueve  these  Principles'^  are"^  Sf  g^dSg 
light  for  our  great  NaUon.  th«i  why 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  UtUe 
chUdren  sometimes  ask  a  teacher  or  a 
paren^-"Why  is  there  war?" 

Men  do  wage  war,  but  they  also  strive 
for  peace.  In  this  age  of  ours,  c<Mnmunl- 
caUons  are  faster  than  ever  before  We 
have  means  of  getting  messages  to  other 
SIt?ii  ;  1  J'  ^^^^  ''*"'  peace,  then  they 
must  talk  about  the  posslblllUes  of 
peace. 

American  motives  can  and  will  help  In 
the  struggle  for  peace.  We  can  with  all 
truth  say  that  while  we  are  strong  and 
willing  to  stand  Ann  against  aggression. 
In  our  hearts  we  want  peace.  We  seek 
no  territory  or  expansion  of  our  great 


The  news  that  the  United  States  has  made 
a  direct  "contact"  with  Hanoi  In  the  coxirse 
of  Its  peace  offensive  is  encouraging,  but  not 
especially  significant  In  Itself. 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  disclosed  6  weeks 
ago  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  feon- 
tacts  with  Hanoi  and  other  Communist  cen- 
ters and  that  the  contacts  were  due  to 
continue. 

He  added,  however — and  the  statement 
can  hardly  be  challenged— that  "the  prob- 
lem with  the  other  side  Is  not  a  problem 
of  contacts." 

The  problem.  In  part,  is  what  the  United 
States  and  "the  other  side"  communicate  to 
each  other  when  the  contacts  are  made. 

In  the  most  recent  contacts  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  others,  the  United  States 
has  reportedly  been  attempting  to  convey 
the  substance  of  14  points  disclosed  In  Wash- 
ington at  the  end  of  last  year. 

The  UB.  poelUon.  as  embodied  In  these 
points,  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

FU-st,  the  United  States  Is  ready  to  enter 
formal  negotUUons  or  Informal  discussions, 
with  or  without  a  previous  cease-fire,  on  the 
problems  of  southeast  Asia  or  any  part  of  it. 
The  Vletcong  could  be  represented  at  the 
sessions,  but  probably  indirectly  and  not  In 
Its  own  right. 

Second,  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  proceed  at  these  sessions  on  ttie  basis  oC 
the  1964  Geneva  agreements,  which  provide 
among  other  things,  for  the  reunification  of 
South  and  North  Vietnam  on  the  basis  U 
iree  elecUons.  ReunlflcaUon,  In  the  UA 
view,  would  have  to  result  from  the  free  de- 
cUlon  of  the  peoples  involved. 

Third.  In  seeking  these  negotiations  or  dU- 
cusslons.  the  United  States  wants  no  mlU- 
tary  bases  In  southeast  Asia,  does  not  want 
a  continuing  U.S.  miUtary  presence  in  South 
Vietnam,  agrees  that  nations  In  southeast 
Asia  can  be  neutral  or  nonallned  and  U 
wiUlng  to  contribute  $1  biuion  to  a  regional 
development  program  In  which  North  Viet- 
nam could  take  part. 

Foxuth.  the  United  States  Is  wining  to  dls- 
cuss  at  the  peace  table  the  four -point  nego- 
tiating poolUon  of  the  Communists  and  to 
refrain  from  bombing  if  there  are  Indica- 
tions that  this  WUl  contribute  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  the  United  States 
could  go  much  further  than  that,  except  on 
the  question  of  seating  Vletcong  representa- 
tives directly  at  the  peace  table. 

TlUs  newspaper  has  previously  Indicated 
Its  hopes  that  the  Issue  of  the  participation 
of  the  Vletcong  will  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  peace  conference. 

Since  the  Vletcong  are  still  doing  the  bulk 
of  the  fighting  against  the  government  of 
South  Vietnam  and  against  us,  they  belong 
at  the  peace  table.  Our  government  would 
do  well  to  make  It  clear  that  It  will  not  block 
their  direct  partlclpaUon. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  Vletcong 
role,  our  14  pcrints  are  so  conspicuously  rea- 
sonable that  they  cannot  have  failed  tb  Im- 
prMs  the  world  leaders  to  whom  President 
th^*"^'  «nl«*rt«  bave  been  explaining 

Although  there  is  a  great  gap  between  stat- 
ing principles  and  Unplementtng  them  In  the 
K*^  "w'*^  *  wM-klng  agreement,  we  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  close  that  gap  lintU 
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■••  bave  »  cbance  to  tit  down  and  try  at  tbe 
ptme*  table.  Unleoa  we  get  the  cbanoe,  no 
one  can  imUj  say  that  our  peace  oSenalve 
la  a  trick. 

We  do  not  know  what  meaaurca  thia  Na- 
Uon  will  be  obliged  to  take  in  the  week*  that 
Ue  ahead.  Whatever  the  future  holds  we 
can  approach  It  In  the  knowledge  that  otir 
peace  effort  was  aubatanttal  and  genuine. 

We  have  made  the  "contacta"  that  have 
to  be  made,  both  with  Hanoi  and  with  others. 
During  thoee  contacu.  we  have  offered  rea- 
sonable terms  for  peaca  talks  and  assur- 
ances oX  a  reaaonabl*  negotlaUng  position. 

We  ought  to  go  on  pressing  thU  peace  cam- 
paign, while  we  continue  the  pause  In  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  at  the  same  time. 
Our  effort  deserres  to  win  us  the  under- 
•t»n<lln«  and  support  of  most  of  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Perhaps,  if  we  give  It  enough 
time  and  get  enough  help  from  other  na- 
Uons,  It  may  even  bear  fruit  In  Hanoi. 
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I  am  cure  my  colleagxies  join  me  In 
wishing  the  new  Director.  Jack  Vaughn, 
great  success  In  his  new  assignment. 


P«M«  Corps  Gaiu   Able   Uaderthip  ia 
Appoiataeat  of  Jack  Vaof  ka 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCEU 

OF  FLoazna 

IN  THB  HOU8K  OF  RgPRBSKNTATnOM 

WednesdAn,  January  19.  1969 

Mr  PASCEli^  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  and  Latin  America  lost 
the  fuU-Ume  services  of  one  of  Its  most 
able  and  stanch  supporters  last  Monday 
when  President  Johnson  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  Honorable  Jack  Hood 
a  Vaughn  as  the  new  EMrector  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  I  am  confident  that  his  ability 
and  total  effort  which  he  has  always 
demonstrated  will  keep  the  Peace  Corps 
at  the  same  high  level  and  fine  caliber 
which  It  has  enjoyed  since  its  Inception. 

Director-designate  Vaughn  appeared 
probably  In  his  last  oOclal  capacity  In 
the  Congress  a  week  ago  today  when  he 
appeared  In  executive  session  before  the 
House  Foreign  Airalrs  Subcommittee  on 
toter-Amerlcan  Affairs.  He  explained  in 
his  modest  and  able  manner  the  reasons 
why  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  mnHTiy 
great  advances,  and.  contrary  to  many 
peaalmlsUc  viewpoints  that'  we  have 
heard  predicted.  1964  is  going  to  be  the 
jreatest  year  In  history  in  terms  of 
growth  and  improvement  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. This  enthusiasm  which  he  displays 
to  bound  to  be  instilled  in  those  with 
whom  he  win  work  in  the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Vaughn,  in  the  45  years  of  his  life, 
has  had  a  varied  and  superlative  career 
He  served  in  the  U  .3.  Marine  Corps,  was 
a  university  instructor,  a  professional 
boxer,  served  in  the  early  days  of  the 
foreign -aid  program,  and  was  previously 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  for 
lAttn  America  before  the  President 
called  him  to  be  his  right-hand  man  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

I  am  told  that  his  short  address  before 
the  US.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
In  December  at  the  Ume  when  Ambusa- 
dor  Goldberg  was  inviting  all  the  r««l<m- 
al  Assistant  Secretaries  to  address  that 
group,  was  one  of  the  most  sincere  and 
honest  evahiatlons  of  any  situation  that 
the  delegation  had  haaid. 


A  Newspapermaa'i  Prayer 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NrW    TOSK  ■— 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Wednesday,  January  19.  19€6 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob  Ctm- 
sldine  has  periodically  offered  a  news- 
paperman's prayer  as  the  code  by  which 
he  tries  to  live  as  a  Journalist  and  as  a 
man. 

The  Innate  good  sense  and  compassion 
for  his  fellow  man^»ntalned  in  this 
prayer  can  stand  us  411  in  good  stead. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  January  4. 
1966,  edition  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American  and  I  commend  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

A   NCWSPAPZEMAN'S  PKATZB 

(By  Bob  Consldlne) 

This  Is  as  good  a  time  as  any,  at  the  start 
of  a  new  year,  to  remind  myself  of  some- 
thing I  pledged  a  long  time  ago— and  try  to 
lire  up  to  as  best  I  can.  I  called  It.  In  that 
happy  long  ago.   a  Newspaperman's  Prayer. 

Fasten  seat  belts,  please,  and  no  smoking. 

Dear  God.  may  I  be  fair.  Circumstances 
and  dumb  luck  have  placed  In  my  thumby 
paws  a  degree  of  authority  which  I  may  not 
fully  comprehend.    Let  me  not  profane  It. 

Give  me  the  drive  that  will  make  me  check 
and  countercheck  the  facta.  >pulde  me  when, 
lost  for  want  of  a  rudder  or  a  lead.  I  stum- 
ble through  the  Jungle  of  speculaUon.  Grant 
me.  as  the  poet  sang: 

The  courage  to  change 

The  things  I  can  change: 
The  serenity  to  accept 

Those  I  cannot  change,  and 
The  wisdom  to  know  the  difference. 

The  2«  sharp-edged  tools  we  call  our  alpha- 
bet can  do  what  other  tools  do;  build  or 
destroy.  Let  me  bxUId.  But  let  me  know 
clearly,  also  what  should  be  destroyed,  what 
darkness,  what  bigotry,  what  evU.  what  curse, 
what  ignorance. 

Never  let  me  slip  Into  writing  down  In 
fatuous  fear  that  readers  wUl  not  under- 
stand. Let  me  write  from  the  shoulder,  and 
*Jways  with  the  assumption  that  those  who 
read  know  more  than  I. 

Such  news  as  1  find  or  comes  my  way.  let 
me  tell  it  qxUckly  and  accurately  and  sim- 
ply, with  an  eye  to  my  reeponslblUtles.  For 
news  Is  precious.  Few  could  live  without  It. 
When  It  U  stopped  or  thwarted  or  twisted, 
something  goes  out  of  the  hearts  of  men  It 
might  have  nourished.  Confront  a  starving 
man  with  his  choice  of  a  succulent  meal  or 
the  prctnlse  to  reveal  InatanUy  news  of  great 
Importance,  and  he  will  first  take  the  news, 
'Think'  pieces,  as  we  say  in  the  trade  to 
Identify  articles  and  columns  contrived  out 
of  airy  nothingness,  or  from  a  prone  posi- 
tion, can  never  replace  the  meat  and  pota- 
toes of  news. 

L«t  me  champion  Just  causes,  avoid  expedi- 
ency, never  lose  the  stimulation  engendered 
by  printer's  Ink.  Remind  me  to  be  kind  to 
copyboys.  for  111  meet  them  on  the  way  back 
down — when  they  are  editors.  Protect  the 
Innocent  frota  me  when,  with  headlines 
pressing,  my  aim  grows  fuzzy. 

Make  me  uaa  my  legs  and  eyes,  the  better 
to  track  down  and  see  the  truth.     Deafen 


ma  to  the  Lorelei  song  of  ruthless  hearsay, 
r\imor.  and  the  gossip  of  town  loafers.  If 
word  that  could  cause  harm  comes  to  me, 
even  from  sources  far  above  reproach,  let  me 
have  the  dexterity  and  decency  to  pick  up 
a  phone  and  ask  the  subject  about  It. 

When  the  cuatomem  write  In  to  accuse  me 
of  being  a  bum,  let  me  consider  carefully 
the  posslbUlty  or  probabUlty  that  I  am  •  •  • 
and  try  to  do  better.  Let  me  work  harder. 
try  harder,  and  recall  with  proper  himilllty 
that  history  produced  some  notably  abler 
repKDrters.  Including  four  Journeymen  named 
Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  and  John. 

Let  my  stomach  rebel  at  plucking  meat 
from  publicity  handouts  and  let  me  not  be 
miffed  when  someone  says,  "Tou  had  a 
pretty  good  piece  last  week,  but  I  can't  re- 
member what  It  was." 

As  long  as  our  men  fight,  sweat,  and  die 
In  actual  or  cold  war,  sacrifices  which  at 
times  should  make  our  food  stick  In  our 
throats  and  our  luxuries  a  torment,  let  me 
never  cheaply  use  the  words  "courage"  or 
"guts'*  to  describe  the  means  by  which  a 
pitcher  wins  a  ball  game,  a  grldman  bucks 
a  line,  a  golfer  sinks  a  putt,  or  a  fellow 
makes  a  speech. 

And  above  all.  let  me  recall  repeatedly 
what  the  great  teachers  of  the  past  •  •  • 
Moses  and  Socrates  and  Christ  •  •  •  would 
have  done  If  by  some  alchemy  they  had  been 
given  the  breathtaking  break  of  swift  and 
farflung  communications. 
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Travel  Witbia  the  United  SUtes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vntoiNiA 

IN  THB  ROUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Member  from  Virginia's  First  Congres- 
sional District  which  has  within  Its 
boundaries  a  number  of  our  Nation's 
Impelling  tourist  attractions,  I  am  un- 
derstandably very  deeply  Interested  in 
the  "Visit  U.S-A."  and  "Discover  Amer- 
ica" programs.  Attraction  of  travelers 
is  one  of  the  Virginia  Commonwealth's 
major  economic  activities.  Virginians 
are,  therefore,  always  Interested  In  ef- 
forts to  Increase  travel  to  and  within 
the  United  States. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  pleased  recently 
to  have  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Murphy 
as  a  guest  In  my  district  recently.  Mr. 
Murphy  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Air  TfalTlc  Conference  of  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  at  Williamsburg.  Va. 
I  believe  his  talk  will  be  of  great  Interest 
to  my  colleagues  because  of  widespread 
congressional  Interest  In  encouraging 
our  people  to  travel  within  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  vill  find  Mr. 
Murphy's  talk  worthy  of  their  attention, 
and  I  would  like  to  Insert  It  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Remakxs  of  Cmakles  S.  Muiu>ht.  Chaixman 
or  THX  ClVTi,  AaaoMAUTTcs  BoAXo.  at  thx 

AIX  TfeAFTID  CONFSXBNCX  OF  THX  AlX  TXANS- 

po»r  AaaocnATioif,  WnajAMSBirao,  Vs. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about  a  subject 
In  which  we  have  a  Tery  keen  mutual  Inter- 
est: encouraging  more  people  to  do  more 
traveling  by  air  to  the  United  States  and 
within  the  UlUted  SUtes.    I  want  to  tuge  you 


to  Increase  and  strengthen  the  very  consider- 
able efforts  you  are  already  making  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  pledge  my  cooperation  In 
your  efforts. 

This  subject  is  Important  to  us  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  reasons  that  extend  beyond 
the  well-being  of  the  air  transporUtlon  in- 
dustry Itself.  The  Congress  has  Indicated 
clearly  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  that  the 
air  transportaUon  Industry  should  be  de- 
veloped to  serve  national  purposes,  to  bring 
benefits  to  our  Nation  as  a  whole' and  to  aU 
Its  people.  I  would  think  it  clear  that  one 
measure  of  how  well  the  Industry  la  serving 
these  national  purposes  is  the  extent  to 
which  people  patronize  the  Industry. 

If  you  look  upon  your  recent  phenomenal 
traffic  growth  as  of  Importance  only  because 
of  Its  beneficial  effects  upon  airlines,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  are  taking  too  narrow  a  view 
of  the  world,  and  are  not  doing  Justice  to 
yourself. 

You  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the 
benefits  you  are  bringing  to  our  whole 
economy  and  aur  whole  society. 

It  U  frequebUy  said  these  days  that  the 
airlines  came  of  age  in  1965.  They  have  had 
a  fantastic  development  over  the  past  20 
years.  ThU  didn't  Just  happen.  Tou  have 
worked  hard  to  provide  the  best  possible 
product.  You  have  succeeded  In  making 
air  travel  Invaluable  to  an  estimated  20  mil- 
lion people  who  wUI  fly  in  1965,  people  who 
win  make  more  than  90  mlUlon  separate 
trips  to  domestic  and  foreign  destinations 
You  can  be  Justly  proud  of  these  accomplish- 
ments but  you  cannot  relax  In  your  en- 
deavors. 

The  fact  that  you  are  doing  well  and  that 
the  future  looks  bright  does  not  make  the 
task  easy  from  here  on  out.  either  for  you 
or  for  the  Board.    It  does  make  It  more  In- 
teresting and  In  a  sense  more  challenging. 
You  now  have  good  strong  tools  to  work  with 
and  can  set  your  sights  upon  new  horizons. 
This  is  a  much  more  satisfying  task  than  a 
struggle  Just  to  keep  your  heads  above  water. 
Among  these  new  horizons,  high  priority 
shoxild  be  given  to  a  vast  Increase  of  pleasure 
travel  by  air  to  and  within  the  United  States. 
This  U  made  urgent  by  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments    problem.      When    the    air    trans- 
portation industry  is  looked  at  as  a  whole 
Including   sales   of   aircraft   by  VS.   manu- 
facturers to  foreign  air  carriers,  the  net  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
U  much  smaller  than  when  you  look  only 
at  the  expenditures  of  travelers  to  and  from 
the  United  States.    Nevertheless,  the  margin 
of  expenditures  by  Americans  going  abroad 
above  expenditures  by  foreign  travelers  com- 
ing to  the  United   States  U  so  large  as  to 
present  a  very  serious  problem.     It  clearly 
behooves  our  air  carriers  In  their  own  inter- 
est to  do  aU  they  appropriately  can  to  nar- 
row  this  so-called    travel   gap   in   order   to 
avoid  the  need  for  more  drastic  remedies. 

The  carriers  do  recognize  this  problem 
and  »n  doing  something  about  it.  "Visit 
^SA."  fares  have  been  made  available  to 
foreign  nationals.  Transatlantic  excursion 
fares  have  been  made  available,  and  the  re- 
cent LATA  Conference  in  Bermuda  has  pro- 
posed further  reducUons  In  these  excursion 
fares  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  tour 
basing  fares.  It  is  too  early  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty whether  these  proposed  tariff  changes 
will  become  effective;  but  if  they  do,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  they  increase 
travel  to  the  United  States  even  more  than 
they  increased  travel  ;yom  the  United  SUtes 
One  thing  that  Is  clearly  called  for  is 
more    destination    advertising    by    U.S  -flajr 

^fif^U"?/:?'!"^  ""^  *°  promote  trav^ 
to  the  United  SUtes.  This  kind  of  advertis- 
ing Is  growing,  rm  glad  to  say.  i  commend 
you  for  what  you  are  doing  already  and  for 
the  larger  efforts  you  are  already  planning 
I  urge  you  to  accentuate  your  promoUonal 
campaigns  Uj  other  countries  as  much  as  you 


Now  I  wish  to  turn  to  the  promotion  ot 
pleasure  travel  by  air  by  our  own  people  with- 
in our  own  country.  It  seems  to  me  that 
here  perhaps  we  have  at  the  same  time  ona 
of  our  greatest  potential  markets,  one  of  the 
biggest  gaps  in  our  promotional  activities 
to  date,  and  one  of  our  best  opportunities  to 
improve  the  adverse  balance  of  paymente. 

"Ehscover  America"  is  a  program  close  to 
the  heart  of  this  administration,  as  you  know. 
Quite  apart  from  the  urgency  due  to  the 
defllclt  In  the  balance  of  payments,  this  pro- 
gram can  contrlbut.^  richly  to  the  social  and 
economic  opjjortunlty  of  our  citizens.  We 
have  much  yet  to  do  to  bring  thU  country 
to  the  doorstep  of  Its  own  residents.  Another 
aim  of  the  administration  is  to  get  people 
out  of  their  cars  and  off  the  crowded  high- 
ways. I  am  sure  you  share  this  goal — as 
long  as  It  means  getting  them  off  the  ground 
as  well.  No  one  holds  out  serious  hope  that 
aU  those  who  drive  are  potential  vacationers 
by  air.  However.  It  U  worth  remembering 
that  If  you  can  attract  only  1  percent  of  these 
drivers.  It  will  mean  an  increase  of  15  percent 
over  your  present  market. 

At  this  point,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  pul>- 
llc  and  private  interest  fuse.  In  this  era  of 
unprecedented  prosperity,  the  public  is  en- 
tlUed  to  new  travel  experiences,  experiences 
which  are  possible  only  with  the  savings 
In  time  and  cost  which  the  Jete  offer.  The 
other  side  of  the  same  coin  Is  that  you  need 
their  business. 

We  would  all  be  acting  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich  if  we  let  your  current  profit  posi- 
tion—graUfylng  Indeed  as  it  Is,  obscure  the 
fact  that  46  percent  of  your  capacity  is  flying 
wnpty.  This  amounte  to  37  bUUon  seat  miles 
a  year,  equal  to  the  toUl  capacity  which  you 
offered  Just  a  short  8  years  ago  in  1967  We 
are  fortunate  indeed  that  American  tech- 
nology has  produced  the  amazingly  efficient 
Jet.  Otherwise,  we  could  weU  be  In  deep 
trouble  at  the  moment.  For  I  know  no  other 
industry  which  could  approach  a  proflteble 
•Ute  operating  at  Uttle  more  than  half  of  its 
capacity.  But  even  In  your  industry  it 
would  be  foUy  from  the  sUndpolnt  of  your 
private  interests,  the  national  economy,  and 
the  public  welfare  to  accept  such  a  waste  of 
potential  as  Just  one  more  regretUble  fact  of 

To  accentuate  the  problem,  you  are  eolne 
to  have  a  tremendous  Increase  In  capacltv 
during    the    immediate    years    hence^K 

^^^  ^^S^  *^*  ^^^  ^°f  "o™e  700  aircraft 
most  Of  Which  will  enter  domestic  service  I 
f«r  one  welcome  the  improvement  in  service 
which  wiu  make  Jete  the  order  of  the  day 
across  the  country,  at  many  of  our  smaller  a^ 
weU  as  large  communities.  However,  there  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  proeoectlve 
^*P^'*y  IftSfgerlng.  We  wlU  i^^Ts^! 
talned  and  subsUntlal  Increase  in  traffic  Just 
f^tor  fevH***  ""'  ^'^'''  relatively  low-load 
The  bright  side  of  this  picture  Is  the 
marvelous  efficiency  of  Jet  aircraft.  They 
hare  produced  the  lowest  seat  mile  cost  in 
•Irllno  history.  Coupled  with  this  is  the 
rather  incredible  leverage  which   you   have 

^^r.^"^'"^^-^^"''  P°^*-  ^  Of  June  m! 
IMS  the  break-even  load  factor  for  the  do- 
mestic trunkllne  carriers  stood  at  about  48 
percent.  Above  this  point,  every  seat  flying 
unsold  means  a  revenue  loss;  every  seat  Lid 
means  that  gross  profits  on  the  order  of  80 
to  85  percent  can  be  tapped  from  the  addi- 
tional revenue.  This  is  an  enviable  range 
Of  opportunity  to  ba<ve  tucked  under  your 

To  put  this  basic  fact  another  way,  in  1963 

l^^  ^,.*  °**  I'WJome  (after  taxes)  of  only 

T..  ^«°''-  ■^**®*'  '««■  ">«  y^  ended 
June  1965.  was  up  23  percent  over  1963.  unit 

fff  *,^'JT*!:5  '^°^  ^°  percent.  These  trends 
are  the  kind  we  like  to  see.  But  the  real 
leverage  shows  when  it  comes  to  net  income— 
up  more  than  1.200  percent  from  1963  to  an 
autlme  high  of  il80  million.    I  hardly  need 
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to  remind  you  that  this  leverage  can  cut 
both  ways.  Joat  as  passengers  above  the 
break -even  load  factor  brings  profit*  up 
■harply.  empty  aeaU  below  the  break-even 
load  factor  can  mean  large  losses.  Thus 
tliere  is  every  reason  for  you  to  build  new 
traffic  to  match  your  new  capacity. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  out  buoyant  economy 
can  sustain  the  capacity  explosion  of  the  next 
few  years.  Air  travel  has  long  since  become 
indispensable  to  the  businessman.  It  is  now 
Inextricably  woven  into  the  fabric  of  our 
economy.  The  savings  In  Ume  which  it 
makes  possible  have  Improved  efficiency  and 
aUowed  us  to  reduce  the  cost  of  goods  and 
services.  These  benefiU  will  continue  and 
magnify,  probably  for  some  time  to  come  at 
an  even  greater  rate  than  the  pace  of  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  bxislness  traveler  U 
"time"  poor.  You  have  served  him  well  with 
an  excellent  product  which  has  no  peer  in 
terms  of  speed,  safety,  and  rrtlablUty.  He 
has  responded  accordingly  and  this  market 
is  highly  dependable. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  In  nonbusiness 
markeU  the  airlines  are  In  a  position  to  do 
more,  that  they  should  do  more,  and  that 
they  wlU  make  even  greater  rwofits  in  the 
process.  A  recently  published  survey  by  the 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  reporte  business 
travel  at  that  major  city  up  84  percent  f  rtxn 
1956  to  1963.  Growth  in  pleasure  travel,  on 
the  other  hand,  lagged  at  ^aif  the  pace. 
These  people  are  "money"  poor.  They  are 
Interested  In  speed,  but  for  a  different  pur- 
poee  and  only  at  a  price.  If  the  price  is  be- 
yond their  means,  or  out  of  line  with  other 
consiimer  products,  they  will  again  content 
themselves  with  a  holiday  at  the  nearby 
beach  or  mountain  resort.  These  are  the 
people  that  you  must  reach. 

Creating  attractive   and  salable  products 
for  this  market  presents  a  real  challenge  to 
your  merchandizing  Ulento.     The  seaU  on 
your  airplanes  may  all  look  the  aame,  but 
they  mean  very  different  things  to  the  per- 
sonal traveler  and  the  businessman.    To  both 
they  represent  a  means  of  gettaig  to  a  choeen 
destination.    However,  for  the  business  trav- 
eler the  cost  la  defrayed  at  least  In  part  by 
the  Increased  efficiency  of  his  company.    Ftor 
the  personal  traveler,  the  cost  represents  a 
choice  among  various  obJecU  of  nonessential 
spending.     Economists  call  this  the  discre- 
tionary dollar.     Right  now,  I'd  be  willing  to 
bet  that  a  lot  of  people  are  sxiffering  a  real 
conflict  of  Interest  between  a  2 -week  holi- 
day or  a  52-week  color  TV  set.    The  competi- 
tion is  keen,  and  It  can  only  become  more  so 
aa  populaUon,  income,  and  leisxire  time  in- 
crease. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see  that  you 
are  working  toward  a  Joint  marketing  study 
with  the  travel  agents  and  others  engaged 
m  the  business  of  tourism.  I  hope  and  trust 
that  you  wUl  get  this  project  off  the  ground 
prompOy.  It  is  an  Important  step  which 
should  not  be  aUowed  to  bog  down  over 
parochial  issues,  to  die  the  lingering  and 
painful  death  which  is  too  often  the  fate  of 
such  pilot  projecU. 

Despite  the  long-range  value  which  we  can 
expect  from  this  study,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  wait  for  ite  conclusion  before  moving 
ahead.  Cerutnly,  it  should  help  to  clarify 
the  most  effective  path  to  follow.  But  the 
general  direction  of  that  path  is  known  to- 
day. And  there  is  an  old  saying  that  the 
perfect  Is  the  enemy  of  the  good. 

Travel  agents  and  tour  organizers  can  of- 
fer a  wealth  of  asslsunce  In  reaching  out  to 
the  personal  traveler.  They  have  been  in 
touch  with  him  for  years.  They  know  how 
he  looks  at  things,  what  he  wants  here  what 
he  wlU  settle  for  there,  in  the  interest  of  time 
and  budget.  They  have  also  worked  cloeely 
over  the  years  with  hotels,  reeteurants,  sight- 
seeing organisations,  and  car  renUl  agen- 
ol«,  all  of  whom  stand  to  gain  immeasur- 
ably U  makes  good  sense  to  marshall  their 
expertise  In  opening  doors  to  the  domestic 
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tntvel  ac«ne.  offering  Uimb  too4a  to  work  wltli 
and  etilistlnc  ttMtr  t«««g4^^^^^  ||,  (i«T«top- 
ing  AttracUT*  imw  toortot  p«cka«««. 

Am  »  practlOAl  m«tt«r.  I  think  th*t  w*  «mi 
expect  only  Umltid  twwiwm  in  gvttlnc  tb«tr 
moat  entbualMtte  aapport  for  trav*!  within 
the  UoltMl  8t»tM  M  lone  M  tliera  oontlnuoa 
to  be  a  (llai>«rlt7  In  tiM  tnc«nUTaa  for  aeUlnc 
domeatlc  and  tntamaUonal  tranaportatlon. 
At  the  moment,  acenta  are  more  Uitereat«d 
In  aeiUng  the  latt«r.  Qxalt*  understandably. 
TlMy  get  a  higher  oommlaalon  on  theae  MLlea. 
What  la  more.  It  la  generally  cheaper  and 
easier  to  get  acquainted  with  what  they  an 
aelllng  And  it  la  pretty  hard  to  sell  some- 
thing you  b*Te  nerer  seen. 

I  would  put  a  aoliiUon  to  this  problem 
down  as  a  hlgh-prlarlty  task  for  the  Board 
and  yourselves.  We  are  working  on  It.  and 
we  want  to  work  with  you.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  answer  lies  somewhere  between  the 
▼ery  liberal  system  which  has  been  followed 
InternatlonaUy  and  the  Tery  stringent  one 
which  we  hav»  held  you  to  domestically.  The 
agent  has  a  Talld  business  Interest  In  ac- 
quainting himself  with  the  product  he  sells. 
This  should  be  acconvmodated.  But  the  Tery 
great  discount  which  he  has  handed  to  him 
tntematlonally,  coupled  with  virtually  wide 
0|>en  rule*  on  the  number  of  permissible 
tnpa,  go  far  beyond  this  need.  It  can  only 
lead  to  the  abuse  which  w«  all  know  exists 
entry  Into  the  Held  of  what  has  been  called 
the  dilettante  ««ent.  Intent  basically  upon 
gaining  access  to  low-coet  travel  for  himself. 
This  pront*  no  one;  neither  the  public,  the 
airlines,  nor  the  legitimate  hard-working 
agent. 

On  the  other  band.  I  think  we  need  a  more 
satisfactory  system  domeeUcally,  a  system 
which  promotes  more  realistically  the  agent's 
business  needs  and  potenUal  productiveness, 
a  system  that  will  at  the  same  time  protect 
against  proliferation  and  abuse. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  soluUon  la  to  be 
found  In  a  conference  administered  program, 
both  domestically  and  Internationally.  This 
would  foster  a  profeaalonal — If  you  will,  non- 
alined — appUcaUon  of  ground  r\ilee  agreed 
upon  by  all.  and  avoid  the  IntervenUon  of 
competitive  preesxires  between  carrier  and 
carrier,  agent  and  agent.  We  would  welcome 
your  thoughu.  suggestions,  and  specific 
proposals. 

I  understand  that  the  question  of  costing 
out  the  sale  of  a  Ucket  may  be  encompassed 
within  your  Joint  sttidy.  I  hops  that  this 
will  be  the  case.  Nevertheless,  this  should 
not  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  Interim 
,  measures  which  will  place  the  level  of  com- 
missions more  closely  in  parity.  One  such 
step  would  be  to  raise  the  commission  rate 
on  family  plan  sales  to  the  7  percent  which 
generaUy  prevails  intemaUonally,  i  am  told 
that  you  all  concur  on  this,  despite  the  fact 
that  It  fell  by  the  wayaide  when  your  overall 
proposal  to  revamp  the  structure  wss  with- 
drawn. Another  step  which  occurs  to  me 
would  be  a  higher  commission  rate  on  the 
sale  of  packaged  toiirs  which  will  give  due 
recognition  to  the  promotional  role  of  the 
tour  developer. 

The  taak  of  developing  tourism  will  inevi- 
tably call  for  price  reducUona — selecUve  but 
substanUal.  For  there  Is  another  very  real 
difference  between  personal  and  business 
travel  which  It  U  weU  to  keep  in  mind,  the 
net  cost  of  the  seat  to  each.  This  Is  close  to 
the  heart  of  airline  economics.  The  bual- 
neasman's  transportAtton  Is  paid  for  with 
pretax  doUais,  pasonal  travel  with  after- tax 
dollars.  OveraimpUfying  the  arlthmeUc  a 
bit.  a  tlOO  fare  is  actuaUy  only  about  (SO  to 
the  businessman.  This  creates  a  dlsUncUy 
different  set  of  economic  considerations,  and 
Indeed  an  anomaly.  An  airplane  seat  which 
haa  baoooM  aomethlng  of  a  nipsartty  to  tha 
biislniMiiisii  casta  him  half  what  It  casta 
a  vacation  travalar.  to  whom  it  U  a  luxury. 
It  la  a  small  woodar  that  ths  pleasure  traveler 
haa  his  ear  eioaa  to  tha  ground  when  It  comaa 
to  price. 
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with  a  lot  of  empty  seats  disappearing  Into 
thin  air  every  hour  of  the  day.  it  ts  Just 
plain  good  sense  for  you  to  And  ways  to  ail 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
you  can  All  many  ot  them.  This  country 
harbors  soms  of  ths  most  magnificent  rec- 
reational areas  In  the  world.  Tou  do  not 
have  to  go  to  Swltserland  to  ski  or  enjoy  ths 
vutas  of  a  great  mountain  range.  Aspen. 
Colo.,  and  the  Grand  Teton  range  are  quite 
as  Inspiring.  The  sun  In  Florida.  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  Is  qxiite  as  much  a  soothing 
tonic  as  in  the  Mediterranean.  New  Tork  is 
probably  unique  In  the  world:  as  are  the 
great  desert  stretches  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  San  Francisco  U  a  match  for  any 
In  sophistication,  and  the  French  Quarter 
of  New  Orleans  Is  as  Intriguing  as  any  quaint 
little  village  In  Europe. 

Moreover,  the  fact  Is  that  this  Is  a  very 
big  country.  It  simply  cannot  be  explored 
by  car  or  rail  In  the  limited  vacaUon  time 
which  most  of  us  have  at  our  dlspoaal.  Only 
the  airlines  can   fill   this  bUl. 

I  was  very  Interested  In  a  recent  article  In 
AviaUon  Week  which  discusses  your  experi- 
ence with  the  liberalized  family  fares. 
These  fares  seem  to  be  proving  the  wisdom 
of  selective  price  concessions  targeted  at 
particular  markets.  Some  of  you  are  quoted 
as  having  realized  a  doubling  of  family  plan 
revenues.  More  significant  to  me  and  I  am 
sxire  to  you  is  the  Increase  In  the  number 
of  full-fare  paying  passengers  coupled  with 
a  noUceable  increase  In  the  average  size  of 
the  family  tinlt.  This  means  a  solid  return 
to  you,  and  It  certainly  bespeaks  success  in 
hitting  the  mark  with  that  person  whom  we 
call  the  potential  traveler. 

If  you  are  a  traveler  from  abroad,  you  can 
now  ffy  anywhere  on  the  systems  of  most 
local  service  carriers  and  a  number  of  trunk- 
lines  at  a  flat  charge.  This  U  a  wonderful 
opportunity,  and  would  be  even  more  won- 
derful, of  course,  IX  It  could  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  entire  domestic  Industry  on  a 
Joint  across-the-board  basU.  I  wonder  If 
something  comparable  could  be  available  to 
our  own  citizens.  Any  one  of  us  In  this  room 
can  travel  all  the  way  around  this  whole 
country  on  one  %99  ticket,  taking  99  days 
to  do  It.  as  long  as  we  go  by  bus.  Unfortu- 
nately, not  many  ot  ua  have  that  kind  ot 
time. 

Have  you  thought  of  trying  to  devise  an 
Industrywide  package  along  these  lines? 
Perhaps  It  coiuJd  be  on  a  space-available 
basis  to  protect  your  regular  fare,  or  appli- 
cable only  on  off-peak  fllghu  which  operate 
prlmarUy  for  maU  or  eqtUpment  rotation 
purposes  and  hence  at  very  low  passenger 
load  factors.  Perhaps  It  could  be  developed 
as  an  all-expense  tour  proposition.  And 
perhaps  this  approach  woiild  not  be  feasible 
at  all.  It  may  weU  be  that  the  most  effec- 
Uve  channel  to  new  traffic  Is  a  series  of 
individually  designed  excursion  fares.  These 
are  some  of  the  quesUons  which  need 
thought.  We  look  to  you  for  some  answers 
The  point  which  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
U  that  the  traffic  we  are  Ulklng  about  Is 
"top  off"  In  terms  of  profits. 

The  concept  of  the  all-expense  tour  seems 
to  me  to  hold  out  exceptional  promise  as  a 
means  of  bringing  tourism  within  reach  of 
the  average  income.  It  pools  the  advantage 
of  wholesale  buying  for  the  producers,  with 
obvious  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The 
promise  can  be  fulfilled,  however.  oiUy  If  the 
airlines  will  be  generous  In  offering  tour- 
basing  fares  which  wlU  reiUly  stlmuUte  the 
tour  organizers  Interest  and  acUvlty.  Tou 
are  familiar.  I  am  sure,  with  the  rather  dra- 
matic popular  clamor  for  such  travel  In  Eu- 
rope. Blue  and  white  collar  workers  fly  in 
droves  to  a  hoUday  In  the  Mediterranean 
sun.  It  U  now  generaUy  accepted  that  these 
are  brandnew  customers  to  airline  service. 
We  have  In  this  country  the  most  highly 
deTel(q>ed  and  most  efficient  air  transport 
system  to  the  world.    I  And  It  inconceivable 


that  we  cannot  bring  the  same  sort  of  ad- 
vantage to  our  people. 

In  summary,  let  me  repeat  my  urging  that 
you  make  every  effort  to  Uicrease  air  travel 
to  and  within  the  United  States. 

This  U  Important  in  order  to:  Achieve  a 
fuller  reallzaUon  of  the  benefits  of  air  travel 
for  Individuals  In  their  personal  lives;  stim- 
ulate general  economic  acUvlty  through  ex- 
penditures related  to  air  travel;  Improve  the 
U.3.  balance-of-payments  position;  and  " 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  economic  base 
of  the  air  transpwrtatlon  Industry. 

As  to  how  this  laudable  objective  with  re- 
spect to  U.a.  travel  Is  to  be  achieved.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  all  the  answers,  but 
suggest  that  the  means  which  should  be 
given  your  most/  urgent  consideration  In- 
clude the  following:  Increased  destination 
advertising  with  respect  to  places  In  the 
United  States,  addressed  to  potential  trav- 
elers both  within  the  United  States  and 
abroad;  better  arrangements  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  trafflc-generaUng  abuitles 
of  travel  agents  and  tour  operators;  wider 
use  of  all-expense  tours — available  to  trav- 
elers originating  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad:  and  extension  of  special  "Visit 
U5.A."  fares  of  some  kind  of  travelers 
orlglnaung  within  the  United  States. 

In  this  area  I  am  discussing  with  you  today, 
the  stakes  are  high  In  terms  both  of  your 
pronta  and  the  contribution  which  air  trans- 
portation can  make  to  an  Improved  standard 
of  living  In  this  country.  It  behooves  us  all 
to  work  together  In  pursuit  of  this  future  I 
assure  you  that  the  Board  will  bend  every 
effort  to  help  work  out  mutually  satisfactory 
solutions  to  whatever  problems  we  may  run 
into  along  the  way.  We  might  also  prod. 
If  prodding  seems  to  be  Indicated.  For  I 
believe  that  the  Board  feels  a  certain  sense 
of  urgency  about  this. 

A  week  or  so  ago  I  spoke  to  the  ATA's 
Airline  Finance  and  Accounting  Confeivnce. 
I  took  that  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Botird's 
approach  to  profits,  earnings,  and  fares.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  I  dispelled  any  uncertain- 
ties and  fears  which  there  may  have  been 
•  about  the  Board  s  dedication  to  good  profits. 
So  that  there  can  be  no  lingering  doubt,  let 
me  say  again  that  we  like  to  see  you  strong 
and  prosperous  as  you  are  today.  We  like 
to  see  your  profits  healthy  and  climbing.  We 
seek  to  secure  those  profiu.  We  seek  also 
a  new  dimension  of  opportunity  for  the  » 
public.  These  two  obJecUvea  go  hand  In 
hand. 


Control  of  Strateric  Waterways:    Adea 
Crisis  Poses  Threat 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PEHNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stressed 
by  me  on  previous  occasions  when  dis- 
cussing Panama  Canal  problems,  a  prime 
objective  of  the  world  revolutionary 
movement  known  as  the  international 
Communist  conspiracy  has  long  been  to 
secure  effective  control  over  vital  sea 
transportation  routes: 

In  a  statement  to  the  House  on  Sep- 
tember 9.  1965,  entitled  'Soviet  Strategy 
on  the  High  Seas:  Control  of  Narrow 
Waters."  I  listed  the  Strait  of  Bab  el 
Mandeb  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Red 
Sea  as  one  of  the  key  points  on  the 
round-the-world  maritime  route  because 
of  Its  relation  to  the  Suez  Canal  and 
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quoted  an  illuminating  article  by  Gen. 
James  D.  Hlttle,  UjS.  Marine  Corps,  re- 
tired, distinguished  military  and  naval 
analyst  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
In  that  article,  he  dealt  comprehensively 
with  the  subject. 

A  growing  crisis  in  Aden,  a  British  pro- 
tectorate In  southern  Arabia  next  to 
Yemen,  emphasizes  the  strategic  loca- 
tion of  this  country  in  the  control  of  the 
southern  approach  to  the  Suez  CanaL 
In  a  recent  news  story  General  Hlttle 
clearly  shows  what  is  at  stake  in  the  cur- 
rent drive  for  "liberation"  of  Aden. 

In  order  that  all  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Nation  at  large  may 
have  the  benefit  of  General  Hlttle's  lat- 
est appraisal,  I  include  the  Indicated 
article  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
[Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union,  Dec. 
4.    1965) 

Aden  Crisis  Poses  Threat  to  Sea  Lanes 
(By   Brig.   Gen.   James   D.   Hlttle) 

Washington.— The  fast  heating  crisis  In 
Aden,  England's  protectorate  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  is  no  home- 
grown variety  of  trouble.  And  there  U  far 
more  Involved  than  the  Issue  of  so-called 
Independence. 

Longtime  observers  of  Mideast  affairs  say 
that  the  native  demand  for  Independence  Is 
only  a  subterfuge.  The  real  objective  U  to 
kick  the  British  out  of  their  Aden  base.  If 
that  can  be  acco^jpUshed.  It  means  the  loss 
of  another  strategic  control  point  to  the  free 
world. 

Aden's  importance  Is  obvious. 

Once  again.  It  Is  a  matter  of  geography, 
the  conunon  denominator  of  strategy.  Brit- 
ish Empire  builders  long  ago  realized  Aden's 
strategic  Importance  when  they  hoUted  the 
Union  Jack  there  In  1839  and  quickly  made 
Aden  a  key  British  base  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
area. 

LIFELINE     CHANCES 

Commanding  the  southern— Indian 
Ocean— entrance  to  the  Red  Sea  which,  in 
turn  Is  the  northern  approach  to  Suez, 
Aden's  Importance  vastly  Increased  when 
the  canal  opened  in  1869.  Suez  meant  the 
end  of  the  long  haul  around  Africa  from 
Europe  to  India  and  the  Par  East.  The  life- 
line of  the  Empire  now  ran  from  Europe 
through  the  Mediterranean  to  Suez,  down 
the  long  Red  Sea  corridor,  and  then  Into  the 
Indian  Ocean  at  Aden. 

Aden  was  an  essential  part  of  the  power 
complex  that  permitted  BriUln.  well  before 
the  end  of  the  18th  century,  to  establish  an 
effecUve  control  on  the  Indian  Ocean  basin. 

Britain  held  Singapore,  controlling  the 
Malacca  Straits,  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  The  Aden  base  commanded 
the  western  entrance. 


INVASION    rOTTNDATION 

This  laid  the  strategic  and  poUtlcal  foun- 
dation for  Egyptian  Preeldent  Oamal  Abddel 
Nasser's  Invasion  of  Yemen  which  carried 
the  spearhead  of  aggression  southward  to  the 
Ul-deflned  Yemen-Aden  border. 

Now  violence  has  reached  the  point  to 
Aden  where  Britain  recently  suspended  con- 
stitutional rights. 

It  ts  Increasingly  evident  that  Russia  la 
driving  to  push  England  out  of  both  Singa- 
pore and  Aden  so  It  can  replace  England  as 
the  keeper  of  the  eastern  and  western  sea 
gates  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 


'The  Toice'  Speaki:  All  Mast  Pay  More 
for  the  Bankers'  Product"— An  Anal- 
ysis of  the  FederaJ  Reserve  Board's 
Interest  Rate  Hike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 


MANY     CHANGES     NOTED 

Things  began  to  change,  however,  with 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  There  basic  fac- 
tors hastened  that  change  and  the  ensulne 
turmoil:  First,  the  loss  of  India  to  the 
Crown;  second,  the  virtual  disappearance  of 
the  British  Navy  from  the  Indian  Ocean- 
third,  the  Soviet  Union's  drive  for  control  of 
the  narrow  water  corridors. 

Moscow  knew  that  Red  control  of  the  sea 
gates  would  mean  the  strategic  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  free  world.  Results  of  this  aspect 
of  CommunUt  pressure  are  evident  In  Soviet 
Caribbean  policy  now  focused  on  Panama 
and  to  the  fa^-worsenlng  Singapore  situa- 
tion. 

But  Kremlin  planners  didn't  forget  Aden 
The  terror,  assassination,  subversion  and  re- 
bellion In  Aden  are  the  cumulative  result  of 
the  Soviet  penetration  of  Egypt  which  gath- 
ered momentum  in  the  mld-l950's 


or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
former  colleague  in  the  House,  Jerry 
Voorhls,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
champion  of  the  consumer  for  many 
years,  Jerry  Voorhls  was  an  outstand- 
ing spokesman  and  fighter  for  the  con- 
sumer when  he  served  as  a  Congressman 
from  California,  and  he  has  continued 
his  Invaluable  service  to  the  "little  man" 
of  the  country  as  executive  secretary  of 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A. 

He  has  been  a  consistent  opponent  of 
the  consumer's  No.  1  enemy — hJgh  Inter- 
est rates.  Following  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  decision  to  raise  interest  rates  on 
December  3,  Jerry  Voorhls  analyzed  in 
dramatic  and  eloquent  terms  what  this 
action  means  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
ecnomy  as  a  whole. 

The  analysis  appeared  In  "The  Peo- 
ple's Business,"  a  feature  service  distrib- 
uted by  the  Cooperative  News  Service 
I  insert  a  copy  of  this  excellent  document 
m  the  Record: 

The  "Voice"  Speaks:   All  Mtjst  Pat  Mobe 

FOB  THE  Bankers'  Proddct — I 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

Once  more  the  voice  has  been  heard  In  the 
land. 

It  Is  the  voice  of  the  greatest  roeclal  priv- 
liege  ever  granted  by  any  nation  to  any 
group  of  private  citizens  In  aU  history. 

It  Is  a  voice  to  which  the  wise  men  of  the 
country,  almost  all  the  newspapeiB  and  com- 
mentators, the  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury 
and  even  the  President  of  the  United  States 
listen  and  bow  their  heads  and  genuflect 

The  voice  says* 

"This  country  Is  too  prosperous." 

"There  Is  too  much  money  to  clrculatl<m  " 
Unemployment    has    been    reduced    and 
some   todustrles   are   producing  at   or   near 
capaclBy." 

"The  value  of  money  has  been  gotog  slowly 
down  and  the  money  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices  has  been  going  slowly  up." 

•These  things  must  not  be."  So  sounds 
Wie  voice,  the  voice  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Prom  one  point  of  view,  these  things 
which  have  been  happentog  are  bad.  pj^ 
every  other  potot  of  view  they  are  good 
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They  are  bad  from  the  potot  of  view  of  the 
b«nks,  which  have— wrongly— been  given  the 
privilege  at  creating  the  money  of  this  sup- 
posedly "sovereign"  nation. 

They  are  good  from  the  potot  of  view  of 
the  workers  who  were  imemployed  but  who 
now  have  Jobs  agato.  They  are  good  from 
the  point  of  view  of  farmers,  manufacturers 
merchants,  everybody  that  produces  or  sells 
goods. 

But  as  has  happened  so  often  when  the 
single  interest  of  the  private  creators  of 
money  clashes  with  the  toterest  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  people  In  the  country,  the  toterest 
of  the  bankers  has  prevailed. 

It  haa  prevailed  not  through  any  act  of 
Congress  or  the  President  ot  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  or  anybody  else  who  Is  responsible 
to  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  bankers  have  prevailed  because  their 
own  private  "government."  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  which  Is  accountable  to  no 
one  but  Itself  and  the  private  banks  which 
own  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  has  so  de- 
creed. (The  only  sense  to  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  can  be  said  to  be  accountable 
to  any  public  body  Is  that  Congress  could 
of  course,  amend  or  repeal  the  law  that 
created  the  Federal  Reserve  System.) 

Even  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  voted  only 
4  to  3  for  the  Increase  In  toterest  rates 

Pour-sevenths  of  a  group  of  private  bank- 
ers responsible  to  nobody  but  private  bankers 
for  their  actions  has  decided  that: 

1.  Interest  rates  throughout  the  country 
shall  be  about  10  percent  higher  than  they 
arc  now.  (They  Increased  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's discount  rate  from  4  to  414  percent— 
all  percent  tocrease.) 

2.  Every  home  shall  cost  about  10  percent 
more  than  It  does  now. 

3.  Every  farmer  must  repay  his  debts  to 
money  that  Is  about  10  percent  harder  to  get 
and  worth  10  percent  more  than  when  he 
borrowed  it. 

4.  The  cost  of  everything  we  buy  or  use 
shall  go  up  about  10  percent  because  the  cost 
of  money  or  credit  U  the  one  element  that 
enters  Into  the  cost  of  almost  everythtoR 
we  buy  or  use  to  all  our  economic  life 

5.  The  taxpayers  qf  the  Nation  shall  be 
forced  to  pay  at  least  $1  bUUon  more  In 
Interest  on  the  national  bebt  than  they  do 
now. 

6.  And  every  piece  of  household  furniture 
every  washtog  machine,  every  automobUe' 
every  other  thing  bought  on  credit  shall  cost 
the  family  that  buys  It— rich  or  poor— some 
10  percent  more  than  it  does  now.  And  this 
will  happen  not  because  any  of  these  goods 
are  actually  worth  a  single  penny  more  than 
they  were  before,  but  solely  because  four 
private  bankers  say  it  mus^— four  out  of 
seven  on  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  can 
control  the  whole  Nation's  economic  fate. 

Reserve    Board's     Action     Makes     Monet- 

LENDINO    MORE   PROTITABLE II 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

WUlUm  McChesney  Martin,  Jr..  who  has 
Just  told  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  go  sit  to  a  comer,  has  an  excuse  Yes 
■nie  four  out  of  seven  members  of  Mr  Mar- 
tto's  Federal  Reserve  Board  have  their  stand- 
ard excuse  for  the  blow  they  have  struck 
at  the  Nation's  economy. 

It  Is  the  same  excuse  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  used  to  May  of  1920  when  It 
deUberately  caused  a  deflation  o*  the  cur- 
rency so  severe  that  Amolca's  agriculture 
WM  plunged  toto  a  depression  from  which  It 
^  not  recover  untu  the  middle  of  World 

It  Is  the  same  excuse  that  was  used  to  1938 
When  most  of  the  gains  to  economic  activi- 
ty which  had  been  aocomplUhed  during  the 
prewdlng  5  years  of  the  Roosevelt  admto- 
Ub^Uon   were   wiped   out   to  a   couple   d 

It  Is  the  excuse  that  "We  must  curb  to- 
nation. 
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Everybody  la  nippoMd  to  r«memb«r  th« 
disastrous  Inflation  tbAt  took  plftce  In  0«r- 
many  alter  World  War  I.  And  tb«  lofla- 
tlon  recently  suffered  In  Brasll.  TTien  every- 
body Is  suppo— d  to  b«oofn«  frightened  »nd 
to  eay.  "Oh,  yes.  By  Mil  means  we  must  curb 
Inflation. " 

But  stUl  It  seems  a  bit  odd.  If  we  really  wish 
to  "curb  Inflation."  to  adopt  measures  that 
will  absolutely  aasur*  the  sharp  Inflation 
of  every  price  and  cos«  In  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation. 

This  hardly  seems  a  sensible  way  to  pre- 
vent inflation  at  prices  or  costs. 

But  It  does  make  money  more  valuable  In 
terms  of  all  real  wealth.  And  It  wlU  make 
all  real  wealth  leas  valuable  In  terms  of 
money. 

Which  Is  the  real  reason  why  It  Is  done. 
But    It    Is    a    reason    Involving   so    many 
undesirable   Implications    that   hardly   any- 
one— least  of  all  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — 
ever  talks  about  It. 

Another  reason  Is  being  aUeged.  It  Is  be- 
ing suggested  that  the  raising  of  interest 
rates  will  dlscowage  American  Investors 
from  Investing  their  money  abroad  and  cause 
them  to  Invest  at  home,  thus  correcting  the 
balance  of  paymenu.  But  the  result,  the 
Immediate  result  of  the  action,  has  been  to 
cause  a  slump  in  the  stock  market  and  In 
Um  value  ot  almost  all  American  secxirltles. 
This  U  a  strange  way  Indeed  to  encourage  in- 
vestment In  these  sound  American  securl- 
Ues. 

No.  The  reason  for  this  Federal  Reserve 
Board  action  Is  rather  simple.  It  Is  taken 
to  Increase  the  value  of  money  and  reduce 
the  value  of  everything  else  In  our  economy. 
Who  would  want  to  do  svjch  a  thing? 
The  people  who  deal  In  money,  who  have 
mdney  to  sell  at  Interest,  who  Indeed  have 
the  privilege  of  creating  new  money  and 
drawing  upon  the  credit  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  all  Its  peopHe  to  give  value  to  that  newly 
created  money. 

If  you  are  In  the  business  of  creating  and 
lending  money,  as  the  commercial  banks  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are,  then  quite 
obviously  If  you  can  get  a  4-to-3  decision  to 
Increase  your  Income  by  10  percent,  all  of 
a  sudden,  it's  a  very  good  thing  to  get  done 
for  you. 

But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole,  one  or  ,two  sobering  thoughts  occur. 
One  Is  that  every  single  depression  or  re- 
osHlon  which  we  have  ever  suSered  has  been 
preceded  by  a  period  of  shortage  in  the 
money  supply.  And  many  people  believe 
that,  far  from  having  Increased  too  rapidly, 
our  money  supply  In  very  recent  years  has 
not  been  increasing  fast  enough  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  for  o\ir  persistent  unem- 
ployment, for  the  failure  of  many  Industries 
to  operate  at  anjrwhere  near  their  capacity, 
and  for  the  flow  of  investment  funds  out 
o<  the  country. 

Another  thought  Is  that  a  number  of  other 
countries,  notably  Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope, have  experienced  much  more  rapid 
growth  rates  since  the  close  of  World  War 
n  than  has  the  United  States.  And  in  every 
oneof  thoee  countries  the  key  to  that  rapid 
growth  has  been  monetary  policies  which 
have  assured  a  growth  In  the  money  supply 
which  was  always  a  little  ahead  of  the  growth 
of  industry  and  commerce.  In  other  words, 
theee  countries  have  brought  about,  quite 
deliberately,  a  controlled  expansion  of  their 
money. 
Some  peopl^^four-sevenths  of  the  Federal 

Reserve    Board    among    them,    no    doubt 

might  call  this  an  Inflation.  But  certainly 
it  has  not  been  a  harmful  inflatloti.  Indeed, 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  price 
our  country  Is  being  asked  to  pay  to  curb  a 
bofey  o€  inflation  may  not  be  altogether  too 
great  a  price.  And  whether,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  everyone  cseept  the  dealers  in 
money,  it  might  not  have  been  better  to  re- 
duce the  rates  of  Interest  Instead  of  increae- 
Ixtg  tbaia. 
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Thk  Bankou  H4D  A  BXTTXa.  SATCm  Croicc — 

in 

(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 
To  understand  the  full  significance  of  the 
recent  action  of  four-sevenths  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  boosting  interest  rates.  It 
Is  necessary  to  examine  the  strange  phe- 
nomena of  what  Is  called  the  monetary  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States. 

It  hardly  deserves  the  name  ai  a  "system." 
for  It  Is  based  upon  no  reason  or  logic  or 
Justice  or  economic  wisdom. 

Most  of  the  so-called  money  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  what  we  call  bank  credit. 
Most  of  our  business  transactions  are  carried 
on  not  by  excliange  of  cash  but  by  the  draw- 
ing of  checks.  "Money  In  circulation"  Is 
regularly  defined  as  "cash  plus  demand  bank 
deposits."  And  seldom  does  the  cash  amount 
to  more  than  a  fifth  or  a  quarter  of  the 
"demand  bank  deposits."  In  December  1964, 
for  example,  our  total  money  supply  as  re- 
ported by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  con- 
sisted of  $34.2  billion  of  currency  and  (125.3 
billion  of  demand  deposits. 

But  the  really  important  factor  Is  how 
our  money  is  created.  For  It  Is  obvious  that 
as  our  economy  grows  and  our  production 
and  commerce  increase,  there  must  be  addi- 
tional money  brought  into  circulation  to 
accommodate  the  Increased  volume  of  busi- 
ness. And  Indeed  this  was  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  Congress  when  It  passed  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  In  the  administration  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

Many  people  think  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  creates  the  money  of  o\ir  Na- 
tion— as  Indeed  It  should  and  as  the  Consti- 
tution provides. 

But  the  Government  does  no  such  thing — 
except  for  the  pennies  and  dimes  and 
quarters  which  we  use  for  change. 

All  the  rest  of  our  money  is  created  by 
the  private  banking  system.  It  is  possible 
for  the  private  banks  to  create  money  in  the 
form  of  demand  bank  deposits  because  of 
what  Is  called  the  fractional  reserve  system. 

This  means  that  If  a  bank  has  tlO  million 
of  demand  deposits  on  Its  books — that  U, 
if  it  owes  lU  depositors  110  million  which 
they  think  they  have  In  the  bank— then  the 
bank  Is  required  to  have  In  actual  cash 
money  not  $10  mUllon  but  only  perhaps 
$1  mUllon  or  •1.500.000  or  at  most  $2  million. 
The  exact  amount  of  cash  reserves  which 
banks  must  have  behind  the  demand  de- 
posits on  their  books  Is  decided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  Is  called  the  reserve 
requirement.  It  may  be  10  or  13  or  15  or 
20  percent.  It  is  never  more  than  20  percent 
usually  much  less. 

Consequently,  IT  a  bank  has  actual  cash 
deposits  in  lu  vaults  of  (1  million  and  the 
reserve  requirement  Is  10  percent.  It  can 
have  on  Its  books  as  much  as  tlO  million  to 
the  credit  of  holders  of  lu  "demand  bank 
deposits."  In  such  a  case  It  can  create 
some  IS  million  of  new  money  that  did  not 
exist  before.  It  can  do  this  by  giving  the 
borrowers  checking  accounu  and  entering  on 
Its  books  demand  deposit  credits  for  those 
borrowers.  Furthermore.  If  it  finds  Itself 
In  need  of  additional  reserves  It  can  usually 
borrow  them  from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
In  Its  district. 

Now  the  proper  definition  of  money  In- 
flation, as  distinguished  from  price  or  cost 
Infiation  Is  this:  Monetary  Infiatlon  takes 
place  when  the  amount  of  money  In  clrcu- 
laUon  U  Increasing  faster  than  the  fiow  of 
goods  and  services  to  be  bought  with  money 
Is  Increasing. 

And  under  our  so-called  fractional  reserve 
system,  the  way  we  get  Inflation  is  that  the 
banks  create  more  new  demand  deposits 
than  are  needed  to  keep  up  with  the  growth 
of  the  economy  and  the  flow  of  trade. 

The  theory  then  of  curbing  inflation  by 
Increasing  interest  rates  U  that  If  the  interest 
rates  are  higher  fewer  borrowers  will  borrow 
from  the  banks  and  the  banks  wlU  therefore 


create  less  new  money  In  the  form  of  demand 
dep>oelts. 

But  even  If  this  works,  It  Involves  so  many 
undesirable  effects  that  a  very  heavy  burden 
of  proof  should  rest  upon  anyone  taking  such 
a  step.  It  8ho\ild  be  taken  only  by  a  body 
which  has  a  direct  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  and  jvhlch  Is  subject  to  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  U  neither  so 
responsible  nor  so  subject.  And  this  Is  why 
Congressman  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  has  introduced 
legislation  which  would  make  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  national  Institutions  as  they 
should  be  and  make  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  a  body  responsible  to  the  Nation's  duly 
elected  administration. 

Furthermore,  even  assuming  that  there  Is 
a  real  danger  of  inflation — a  thesis  far  from 
proved  et  present — there  is  another  very 
obvious  remedy  available  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  This  remedy  Is  to  increase  the 
reserve  requirements  In  the  banks. 

Such  action  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  reducing  the  ability  of  the  banks  to 
create  money,  if  they  had  to  have,  let  us 
say,  a  20-percent  reserve  Instead  of  a  10- 
percent  reserve,  this  would  mean  that  their 
ability  to  create  new  demand  deposit,  or 
checkbook,  money  would  be  cut  in  two. 

Why  Is  this  remedy  not  used  by  Mr.  Martin 
and  his  three  companions?  Only  they  can 
answer  that  question.  But  increasing  reserve 
requirements  would  be  even  more  certain  to 
curb  any  threat  of  monetary  Inflation  that 
might  possibly  exist.  The  one  thing,  how- 
ever, which  it  would  not  do  would  be  to 
cause  the  value  of  money  to  go  up  and  the 
monetary  value  of  real  wealth  to  go  down. 
It,  therefore,  would  not  give  the  kind  of 
bonanza  to  the  creators  of  our  money  supply 
which  Increasing  Interest  rates  gives. 

Could  this  be  the  reason  why  the  four  did 
not  choose  this  course? 

One  additional  question  arises.  How  long 
should  we  wait  to  establish  for  our  country 
a  sound,  effective  monetary  system,  one 
wherein  money  would  be  created  by  the 
only  agency  which  has  a  right  to  exercise 
that  power— the  Government  of  the  Nation— 
and  one  wherein  the  possibility  of  either  in- 
flation or  deflation  could  be  forever  pre- 
vented? 

COOPESATIVZS     KZEP     iNTEErST     DOWK,     HiLP 

Whole  Economy — IV 
(By  Jerry  Voorhls) 

Certain  financial  institutions  In  the  United 
States  probably  won't  raise  their  Interest 
rates  even  though  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  given  them  an  excuse  to  do  so.  * 

The  ones  that  won't  raise  their  rates  If 
they  possibly  can  avoid  It  are  cooperative 
financial  Institutions— the  ones  that  belong 
to  their  borrowers. 

The  rewon  they  won't  raise  their  rates  Is 
that  they  wUl  not  want  to.  They'd  hurt 
their  owners  if  they  did. 

Credit  unions,  cooperative  farm  credit  in- 
stitutions, and  mutual  savings  banks  are 
in  business  to  reduce  the  burden  of  debt  not 
to  Increase  It.  They  exist  because  groups 
of  people  have  created  them  to  help  each 
other  by  owning  together  the  savings  and 
lending  instltuUons  they  need.  These  con- 
sumers of  credit  are  not  Interested  in  raising 
Interest  rates  to  make  more  money  for  in- 
vestors. 

Credit  unions  did  not  raise  their  Interest 
rates  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  took  action  similar  to  that  re- 
cenUy  teken.  This  was  because  credit  unions 
are  in  business  to  help  their  members  reduce 
the  burden  of  debt— not  to  increase  It  Their 
motive  is  different. 

Banks  for  cooperatives  and  other  coopera- 
tive farm  credit  instltuUons  raised  their 
rates  only  slightly— because  they  get  part  of 
their  money  for  making  loans   by  sale  of 
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debentures  In  the  money  market.  But  even 
if  cooperative  farm  credit  institutions  do 
raise  Interest  rates  somewhat,  the  net  effect 
upon  their  owner-borrowers  may  not  be  to 
Increase  the  cost  of  credit  at  aU.  For  if  as 
a  result  of  the  higher  rates  a  bank  for  co- 
operatives, production  credit  association,  or 
Federal  land  bank  association  Increases  Its 
earnings,  those  .earnings  aU  belong  to  the 
borrower-owners  and  wUl  be  retxirned  to  them 
In  patronage  refunds.  So  the  net  Interest 
rate  may  not  be  Increased  at  all. 

The  difference  lies  in  motive.  If  the  mo- 
tive, the  reason  for  being  In  btislness  Is  serv- 
ice and  mutual  aid,  then  a  financial  instltu- 
Uon  will  keep  its  Interest  rates  as  reasonable 
as  it  can.  And  in  so  doing,  such  Institutions 
are  certain  to  exert  a  very  beneficial  com- 
petitive Infiuence— for  the  protection  of  all 
borrowers,  even  those  who  borrow  from  in- 
vestor-owned Institutions. 

The  very  fact  that  cooperative  flnancUl  In- 
stitutions are  In  existence  provides  out  en- 
tire Nation  with  the  best  protecUon  it  can 
have  at  present  against  really  extortionate 
Interest  rate*.  And  they  provide  that  pro- 
tection in  the  best  way  It  can  be  provided 
In  a  supposedly  "free"  economic  order.  That 
way  U  by  the  competition  of  businesses  whose 
motive  Is  mutual  aid  and  the  service  of 
people. 


Korean  Premier  Warni  Ui  on  Truce  Talk$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Premier  of  South  Korea  has  offered  us 
some  wise  counsel  on  dealing  with  Com- 
munists as  recorded  in  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond's  column  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  January  7, 1966. 

The  South  Koreans  have  good  cause 
to  know  the  enemy  well,  and  I  am  sure 
their  warning  will  not  be  lost  on  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  arUcle  follows: 

KORXAN   ASSATS   PXACX    BASKET:    WARNING    ON 

TRUCE   Talks  bt   State   That  Got  Burned 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washdjoton.— It  would  be  well  to  read 
and  ponder,  side  by  side,  comments  by  two 
or  the  more  knowledgeable  people  on  the 
Vietnam  war: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
Hubert  Humphrbt:   "All  of  the  eggs  are  In 

^**J?1^.'*'^*''    **'=*P*    ">•    "urrender    of 
South  Vietnam." 

The  Premier  of  South  Korea,  Chung  n 
Kwon:  "We  have  ah-eady  learned  the  le«.on 
that,  when  free  nations  negotiate  with  a 
Communist  coimtry,  the  result  Is  always 
disadvantageous  to  us." 

There  it  is,  well  put  by  two  officials  who 
Z^77'^^^  "^y  *"  talking  aboufr-a  full- 
bodied  offer  to  Hanoi  to  negotiate  everything 
but  surrender  and  a  full-bodied  warning  that 
such  negotUUons  could  be  perilous  borderinn 
on  the  fatal. 

TTie  truce  talks  In  Korea  took  30  months, 
during  much  of  which  the  Communists 
mounted  their  bloodiest  attacks  and  now 
nearly  13  years  later,  there  Is  still  no  pollUcai 
settlement. 

rta^'iJ^*^**?  ^**''  **'  ^  "^1«*'  absolutely 
right  in  offering  unconditional  Ulks  that  la 

If  .15^^  ***  ^^°*  ""**  "  put  everything 
It  wants  on  the  peace  agenda  and  we'll  do  the 
same. 

i„®"''  f5  *^°^^  •*»'  Preniler  Chung's  wam- 


The  head  of  the  one  natlcMi  that  went 
through  such  negotlaUons  U  aaylng  that  we 
must  be  everlastingly  alert  against  the  kind 
of  negotiated  settlement  which  will  have 
within  It  the  seeds  of  surrender  of  South 
Vietnam. 

This  makes  it  Imperative  that  we  search 
out  in  advance  the  point  at  which  the  seeds 
of  surrender  could  be  planted  and  be  ready 
to  stand  at  that  point  imwaverlngly. 

There  will  be  numerous  vulnerable  areas 
of  negotiation  which  will  have  to  be  watched 
But  the  central  and  fateful  danger  U  Hanoi's 
demand  that  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam be  given  over  the  the  Communist  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front^whlch  is  the  po- 
litical arm  of  the  VIetcong  which  is  Sie 
guerrilla  arm  of  North  Vietnam. 

Have  no  doubt  about  it,  such  an  ingredient 
embedded  In  any  settlement  would  in  the 
end  destroy  South  Vietnam's  Independence 
because  the  seeds  of  self  destruction  would 
be  injected  Into  Its  bloodstream  Even  as 
powerful  a  leader  as  General  de  Gaulle  saw 
that  he  had  to  get  rid  of  the  Communists 
m  his  government  to  save  France. 

For  10  years  the  VIetcong  have  been  wag- 

J!5  »l  Z^''  ^  '^^  °'*'"  *^«  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  Is  there  any  reason  to  think 
that  with  representatives  of  the  VIetcong 
inside  the  Government  they  would  be  anv 
less  determined  to  take  over? 

One  way  to  surrender  South  Vietnam  Is 
to  allow  those  who  have  been  fighting  to 
destroy  Its  Government  to  come  In  and  help 
It  govern.  *^ 

Do  the  Communlste  permit  an  opposition 
party  In  any  country  they  control  or  minor- 
ity  representation  In  any  government  they 
dom  nate?  it  is  anathema  to  them  Ex- 
ample: Only  a  week  ago  the  Communists 
fired  a  professor  at  the  East  Berlin  Academy 
Of  Science  because  he  dared  advocate  that 
a  non-Communist  parliamentary  party  be 
allowed  in  East  Germany.  ^ 

When  and  if  Hanoi  chooses  the  road  to 
negotiation,  its  foremoet  aim  will  be  to  ne- 
gotiate the  VIetcong  Communists  Into  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

i„iL!r'  vf" ^"^  ^*''*  °°  "^**  P°^t-  we  will 
^nfh  ^ff  negotiated  the  surrender  of 
South  Vletiiam.  This  Is  why  Premier 
Chung  8  warning  that  the  negotiations  will 
be  perilous  Is  timely  and  valuable 
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Adroit  Shift  in  Economic  Plans  Landed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 
Mr.  VANIK.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
POMI  currently  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  relnstituting  cer- 
tain excise  tax  reductions  reflects  sound 
wjonomic  planning.  It  restores  revenues 
which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  the 
Treasury  and  would  serve  no  great  eco- 
nomic need  If  this  acuon  were  not  taken. 
The  President's  proposal  serves  to  ease 
InflaUonary  pressures  without  straining 
the  nonn^  economic  growth  which  Is 
essentiaV'to  conduct  our  defense  efforts 
in  \  letnam  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
for  a  stable  national  economy  at  home 
The  foUqwlng  article  by  Mr.  Harold 
B.  Dorsey,  of  the  Washington  Post,  on 
January  17,  1966.  makes  a  oonstrucUve 
analysis  of  the  effect  of  President  John- 
son's proposals. 


AMorr  Shift  in  Economic  Plans  Lauth) 

(By  Hartrid  B.  Dorsey), 
New  York,  January  16.— Those  who  un- 
d«-stand  the  unusual  complications  now 
influencing  the  formulation  of  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  poUcles  will  find  It  difficult  to 
criticize  the  economic  aspects  ot  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message 

UtUe  complaint  Is  being  reglstwed  among 
business  executives  and  Investment  man- 
agers in  New  York,  at  least  up  to  this  point. 
In  fact,  the  evidence  of  the  administration's 
desire  to  resti^n  the  exceptionally  sharp  up- 
ward trend  In  the  aggregate  demand  for  goods 
and  services  Is  quleUy  applauded  as  a  highly 
InteUlgent  piece  of  economic  reasoning 
♦„T  ^.^'^*'"'^°''*'  ^^  moderate  shift  in  the 
hT^ii*  °'  ^^^  csconomlc  planners  Is  being 
handled  so  diplomatically  that  mere  Is  no 
me^  wJ^  confld||^  The  small  group  of 
men  who  ha«MHk^  out  the  details  and 
presented  thellS«^the  public  deserveTa 
great  deal  of  credit  for  both  their  skill  and 
finesse.  Although  investore  were  very  amt- 
^  }°  "**  Whether  the  sUtement  of  fiscal 
policies  would  have  Inflationary  or  defia- 
tlonary  implications,  tiielr  first  view  of  the 
shape  of  thoee  policies  did  not  even  cause  a 
m^kets°°*   ^^  ^    ""*   °*^"'    *°   security 

,„.^*'*l^..*'''*  P^  ^?^  "*«•"•  inost  econo- 
mists had  come  to  agree  that  the  primary 
question  about  the  business  outiook  for  1966 

rt«i''„J'H**''*'..°^  ^°^  **''  indicated  sharply 
ruing  demand  for  goods  and  services  could 
be  accommodated  without  squeezing  supply 
and  causing  significant  Inflationary  prw- 
sures  on  costs  and  prices. 

'The  long-term  upward  trends  In  the  size 
of  Uie  working  force,  in  the  physical  capacity 
to  produce  goods  and  In  output  per  worker 

f?;tJ"fH'^.r*=^'^'*-  ButtheevWen^hL 
suggested  that  these  upward  fa-ends  on  the 
supply  side  would  be  outpaced  on  an  inter- 
mediate-term basis  by  tiie  increase  In  de- 
^^v  „  ^"«^°'«  "  b«  appeared  that  the 
only  way  to  avoid  the  consequent  Inflation 
pressures-agaln  on  an  Intermediate-term 
oasis— was  to  cause  a  modest  slackening  in 
the  upward  trend  of  demand. 

The  administration  indicated  its  Inten- 
tton  to  confalbute  to  that  objective  when  the 
President  stated  that  total  Government  ex! 
pend^tures  In  the  1967  fiscal  year,  except  for 

^!l^'  ^°^'^  °^^  increase  WOO  million 
over  the  current  fiscal  year.  One  Item  alone 
over  Which  the  Goveriiient  has  no"onS^i' 
would  account  tor  tbie  much  Increase  In  next 
fl«cal  year's  expenditures— Interest  charges 
«„i°  fl«""on  to  the  increases  In  automobile 

r^oJ*  "^^^'^  ***'''*  *"«*•'  «»«  President 
recommended  an  acceleration  in  the  pav- 
ment  of  income  taxes,  without  changing  the 

T^l  J^.vm'*","'  '"^^  **"*>  t.«lSSlltl^ 
of  the  individual  and  corporate  taxpayers 

Assuming  that  Congress  acts  promptiy  on 
these  measures,  it  is  estimated  that  tax  re- 
ceipts will  thereby  be  boosted  $1.2  bUllon 
tor  the  cu»rent  fiscal  year  ending  next  June 
30  and  $4.8  bUllon  for  the  fiscal  year  b^m! 
nlng  July  i.  This  means  that  Uie  cash^ur- 
chaslng  power  of  the  private  economy  would 
be  lower  than  oUierwlse  by  these  sums  In 
the  next  year  and  a  half. 

.r>!!!H**»K   ""'*  '^°^^^  uptrend   In   cash   to 

fn^i  ^r*  "»^  ^  "  ""'*  '•°'^e'-  uptrend 
in  spending.  But  for  the  personal  sector 
the  amount  of  money  Involved  U  quite 
small  Corporate  spending  is  not  likely  to 
be  retarded  very  much  because  If  the  spend- 
ing decision  U  sound,  and  Is  justified  bv 
sustained  after-tax  earnings,  the  corporal 
Oons  WUl  probably  resort  to  bank  credit  or 
the  capital  market  for  the  necessary  cash. 

A  major  problem  for  econctnlsts  at  this 
Juncture  is  to  try  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  the  demand  for  goods  and  sendees 
Of  the  non -Government  sectors  might  be 
dampened  down  by  (i)  the  January  i  in- 
crease In  social  security  taxes.  (2)  the  ac- 
cjlemion  at  income  tax  paymenta  and  (3) 
the  higher  Interest  rates.    There  is  a  pretty 
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good  chance  that  the  slackening  In  the  ez- 
ceaslve  current  growth  rate  In  such  spending 
wUl  be  ju»t  about  enough  to  make  room  for 
the  rising  trend  In  defense  expendlturee 
without  either  significant  inflationary  or 
deflationary  effect*  on  cost*  and  price*. 


The  Threat  From  Below 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CALZrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  found 
In  an  article  published  In  the  January 
edition  of  the  organization  organ  called 
VJ'.W.  much  of  the  general  tenor  of 
remarks  we  have  previously  made  In  the 
House  regarding  the  Importance  of 
oceanography.  We  believe  that  the  very 
fact  that  Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson  was  given 
the  prime  location  in  the  magazine's 
pages  indicates  how  urgent  the  organi- 
zation thought  the  message  was.  It  is 
also  indicative  of  the  mounting  sense  of 
urgency  and  concern  that  many  of  our 
citizens  feel  about  this  subject. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  a  subcommittee  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Congressman  L«n- 
•NON.  which  has  done  yeoman  service 
in  this  congressional  session  for  this  great 
cause.  Regardless  of  the  claims  made 
upon  us  In  other  and  contending  direc- 
tions, gentlemen,  let  us  not  diminish  our 
support  for  a  more  aggressive,  dynamic 
program  In  ocenography.  The  great 
benefits  and  profits  to  our  economy  that 
are  potential  in  such  effort  strongly  sug- 
gest It,  but  the  threat  to  our  security  In 
its  absence  sternly  demands  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  conteifts  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Wilson's  article  In  ftUl  be- 
low and  commend  its  serious  and  sober 
consideration  by  all : 
Thx  Tmsxat  F«om  Bxlow  :  Russia  Fas  Ahead 

or    UNtTKD     Stars     at    Explokimo     th« 

Bottom  of  th*  Ockam 

(By  Kenneth  Wilson) 
Just  a«  astronauts  are  exploring  the  unl- 
verM,  a  less  spectacular  but  no  less  important 
prafram  Is  underway  to  probe  the  ocean  and 
its  floors,  or  "Inner  space."  as  these  depths 
are  called. 

More  and  better  knowledge  of  the  »e*M  Is 
one  of  today's  most  Important  miUtary  prob- 
lems. StrategUU  rate  it  at  the  top  of  their 
priority  list. 

.Research  In  such  fields  as  the  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  ocean,  teoapera- 
ture,  and  salinity,  are  essential  to  Improving, 
detecting  and  tracking  devloes  and  tech- 
Xklquss  for  antlsubmarliis  warfare,  for  deep 
suttmsrgence  and  polar  Ice  navigation.  The 
ss»  floors — almost  complete  blanks  on  charts 
today — ^have  to  b*  mapped. 

First  it  was  the  batUeshlp  that  ruled  the 
aess,  then  the  aircraft  carrier.  Now,  nuclear- 
powered,  submarines  outmode  all  surface 
craft,  bringing  a  completely  new  arena  to 
naval  warfare.  Th*  batUefield  of  the  ocean 
floor  la  already  a  rsaUty.  To  counterattack 
this  Imposing  threat  today,  which  many  ex- 
perts regard  as  far  more  serious  than  the 
threat  ot  attack  by  air,  some  »0  percent  of 
the  U.S.  Navy's  sfTorts  alone  are  directed 
toward  antl-submartiM  activities. 
\ 


Just  before  he  retired  as  XJA.  naval  chief 
of  operations.  Adm.  Oeorge  Andersoa  was 
asked  : 

"Do  you  beUeve  It  Is  possible  or  probable 
we  wlU  work  out  a  defense  against  missiles 
that  might  be  lobbed  or  sent  by  baUlatic 
fotx^e  from  submarines  Into  this  country  In 
the  event  of  war  In  future  years?" 

Admiral  Anderson  replied:  "I  have  hopes, 
but  no  confidence  at  this  stage  of  the  game." 
The  Admiral  said  that  the  Navy  had  used 
the  best  talent  available  but  no  one  could 
cite  an> thing  that  would  be  a  measurable 
step  forward. 

The  barrier,  as  all  Navy  technical  men 
agree.  Is  our  lack  of  oceanographlc  knowledge. 
In  this  vital  field,  Russia  is  well  ahead  of 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  have  more 
than  60  full-time  oceanographlc  research 
ships  and  at  least  a  dozen  oceanographlc  In- 
stitutes. Assigned  to  the  Ministry  of  Flaher- 
lee  for  oceanographlc  studies  is  the  Soviet 
submarine  Set^ertanka.  equipped  with  port- 
holes and  underwater  TV  and  lighting, 
among  other  sophisticated  gear.  In  all,  there 
are  more  than  55.000  scientists  and  techni- 
cians engaged  In  Soviet  oceanographlc  stud- 
lea. 

Of  the  much-publicized  fleets  of  Russian 
trawlers  operating  off  both  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  aU  engage  In  oceanography 
research.  If  not  In  electronic  spying  on  West- 
ern activities.  With  relatively  simple  meas- 
uring devices  and  only  semiskilled  crews, 
they  continuously  record  data  on  currents, 
temperatures,  salinity,  magnetic  and  gravi- 
tational fields,  and  scores  of  other  phenom- 
ena. Such  a  simple  thing  as  dally  reports 
on  water  temperatures  from  trawlers  at  hun- 
dreds of  locations  Is  of  tremendous  military 
value,  particularly  In  the  use  of  sound  for 
discovering  the  presence  of  fast-moving  sub- 
marines running  deep. 

But  sound  in  water  is  even  more  eccentric 
than  It  Is  In  the  air,  where  sound  waves  may 
bounce  over  broad  areas  to  be  heard  far 
beyond  their  source.  Where  warm  and  cold 
currents  in  the  sea  Intermingle,  listening 
devices  run  Into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  Ther- 
mocUnes,  or  sharp  differences  In  water  tem- 
peratures, refract  or  divert  a  sonar's  ping 
and  provide  Ideal  havens  for  prowling  subs. 
Unfortunately  for  the  United  States,  some 
of  the  best  thermocUnes  are  to  be  found 
along  the  edges  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  a  com- 
paratively short  distance  offshore  and  within 
easy  mlssUe-flrlng  range  of  most  of  the  cities 
and  heavily  populated  parU  of  the  eastern 
seaboard. 

Weird  underwater  sound  ducts  caused  by 
temperature  variations,  for  example,  can 
echo  a  merchant  freighter  nuies  away,  or 
mask  a  submarine  under  the  very  nose  of  a 
search  plane  or  ship.  Differing  tempera- 
tures, combined  with  pressure  changes  at 
great  depths,  also  form  sound  channels.  If 
the  favorable  areas  are  known,  low-frequency 
signals  can  be  sent  thousands  of  miles. 
Large  numbers  of  todays  Red  trawlers  also 
carry  electronic  and  photographic  gear  for 
ocean-bottom  mapping. 

RecenUy,  I  vUltsd  aboard  the  8.000-ton 
RussUn  oceanographlc  ship  Mikhail  Lomon- 
osov  when  it  put  Into  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land.  It  Is  as  big  as  a  large  ocean  freighter 
and  regarded  as  the  most  modern  research 
vessel  afloat.  The  chief  oceanographer 
aboard,  a  member  of  Russia's  Academy  of 
Science,  told  me  that  the  vessel  worked  with 
Red  fishing  trawlers  In  the  Atlantic,  receiv- 
ing and  processing  their  oceanographlc  In- 
formation. Among  projects  on  which  the 
ship  Is  engaged,  he  told  me,  are  the  mapping 
of  the  ocean  bottom;  high  alUtude  meteoro- 
logical observaUons;  salinity  tssU:  a  study 
o<  how  winds  transmit  energy  to  the  surface 
of  the  water  and  an  investigation  of  the 
process  of  Interchange  between  atmosphere 
and  sea. 

The  Russians  have  been  hard  at  work  on 
worldwide  oceanographlc  studies  for  the  past 
dozen  years  at  least.     It  wasn't  until   1950 


that  a  National  Academy  of  Science  report 
focused  attention  on  the  lack  of  ocean  re- 
search by  the  United  States. 

To  find  the  answers  to  oceanographlc  ques- 
tions which  are  fundamentally  Important 
In  peace,  critical  In  war,  the  report  cited  the 
need  for  doubling  US.  basic  research  In  the 
marine  sciences., 

"In  the  period  19«0-70,"  the  report  recom- 
mended, "the  research,  development  and  sur- 
vey fleet  should  be  greatly  Increased.  TTila 
means  that  70  ships  should  be  constructed 
at  a  total  estimated  coet  of  $214  million. 
This  Is  the  minimum  required  to  keep  the 
United  States  abreast  of  scientific  activity. 
First  priority  must  be  given  to  construction 
of  research  shlpw." 

One  of  those  research  ships,  the  Sealab  II, 
spent  45  days  during  September  and  October 
some  200  feet  down  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
floor  off  the  California  coast. 

Inhabiting  the  »850.000  12-  by  67-foot 
chamber  were  3  crews  of  10  aquanauts. 
Including  Astronaut  Scott  Carpenter,  which 
each  did  a  15-day  stint  In  thU  U.S.  Inner- 
space  capsule.  Dally,  at  least  two  of  the 
aquanauts  would  don  wet  suits,  breathing 
equipment,  and  venture  out  of  Sealab  II  to 
explore  the  sea's  mysteries. 

Strange  fish  were  tagged  to  observe  their 
movements.  The  weird  seascape  of  the 
under-ocean  was  photographed  for  later 
study  and  marine  life  specimens  collected. 

But  the  main  purpose  of  the  45-day-long 
Sealab  II  project  was  to  see  how  man  can 
perform  deep  underwater.  The  conclusion 
was  that  man  can  live  and  work  about  as 
we]l  on  the  ocean  floor  as  on  the  earth's  sur- 
tax or,  as  the  astronauts  are  proving,  far 
out  in  space. 

In  the  first  Sealab  experiment  In  1964, 
four  navymen  stayed  submerged  for  15  days 
at  a  depth  of  192  feet  off  Bermuda. 

Such  vessels,  along  with  other  advanced 
types,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  lessening  our 
profound  Ignorance  of  the  seas.  Today,  man 
knows  less  about  the  ocean  floor  than  he  does 
about  the  face  of  the  moon.  For  Instance, 
an  expedition  from  California's  Scrlpps  In- 
stitution of  Oceanography  to  the  South  Pa- 
cific mapped  an  underseas  mountain  range 
some  12,000  feet  high— about  as  tall  as  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  and  as  long  as  the 
Coast  Range  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle — 
whose  very  existence  was  previously  un- 
known. 

Similarly,  In  the  study  of  water  during  the 
last  few  years,  two  major  ocean  currents  of 
very  great  size,  each  with  a  flow  about  1.000 
times  that  of  the  Mississippi  River,  have 
been  discovered.  One  of  these  is  an  under- 
current running  below  the  Gulf  Stream  but 
in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The  other 
is  a  fast-moving  stream — 200  miles  wide  and 
carrying  a  billion  cubic  feet  of  water  a  sec- 
ond—moving eastward,  1,000  feet  below  the 
surface,  along  the  Equator. 

Not  all  oceanographlc  research  Is  aimed  at 
military  use.  Fish  studies  are  being  carried 
out  by  dozens  of  nations.  The  United  States 
1»  *l«o  studying  how  to  extract  hydrogen  for 
energy  from  the  seas.  The  goal  is  cheap 
electric  power. 

Increasingly,  as  we  gain  knowledge,  the 
ocean  floors  are  beginning  to  give  up  some 
of  their  vast  store  of  mineral  treasure — oil, 
gas,  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  iron, 
tin,  and  phosphate. 

According  to  Dr.  John  L.  Mero  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  there  Is  enough  man- 
ganese, copper,  cobalt,  and  nickel  In  the 
ocean  depths  to  meet  man's  needs  for  a  mll- 
Uon  years  at  present  consumption  rates. 

As  Joseph  Conrad  wrote:  "The  sea  never 
changes,  and  Its  works,  for  all  the  talk  of 
men,  are  wrapped  in  mystery." 

This  Is  true,  but  the  wrappings  are  begin- 
ning to  be  unwound  a  little.  Even  so,  our 
knowledge  of  the  seas  U  still  so  meager  that 
each  new  discovery  now  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  It  answers. 
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Report  From  WashingtoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
paraphrase  Winston  Churchill,  never  be- 
fore in  history  has  a  governinent  been 
Involved  in  so  many  dubious  undertak- 
ings and  withheld  as  much  information 
from  as  many  people. 

Government  by  secrecy,  bribery,  deceit, 
and  com  has  descended  on  Washington 
as  the  public  relations  policy  of  the  pres- 
ent administration. 

A  most  effective  commentary  on  this 
situation  is  the  "Report  Prom  Washing- 
ton," by  Walter  Trohan,  chief  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  Washington  bureau, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  19  edi- 
tion of  that  newspaper. 

The  article  follows: 

Report  Prok   WASHitfcroir 
(By  Walter  Trohan) 

JOHNSON'S  NEWS  MANAOINO  POLICT  GKAOUATES 
INTO    NEWS    DENIAL 

Washington.  January  18. — News  manage- 
ment, one  of  the  hallmarks  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  has  graduated  Into  news 
denial,  and  there  are  some  frightening  paral- 
lels of  the  rigid  control  of  news  tmder  a  police 
state. 

It  has  long  been  the  fashion  of  Demo- 
crats In  power  to  blast  the  press  as  opinion- 
ated and  against  their  party.  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  made  it  a  theme  song,  which  was 
adopted  by  Harry  S.  Truman  and  John  P 
Kennedy.  Even  though  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Nation's  newspapers  sup- 
ported Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  he  and  his 
aids  sing  the  old  familiar  notes. 

President  Johnson  has  virtually  abandoned 
the  press  conference.  He  has  confided  to 
intimates  that  he  can't  keep  hU  mind  on 
questions  and  on  presenting  the  best  possible 
Image  on  television  at  one  and  the  same  time 
He  prefers  to  read  speeches  rather  than  to 
face  questions. 

No  one  can  maintain,  except  one  whose 
livelihood  depends  upon  Mr.  Johnson,  that 
this  promotes,  the  public's  right  to  know 
The  pubUc  was  not  told  that  a  direct  peace 
bid  was  made  to  Hanoi  around  Christmastime 
and  sUU  hasn't  been  told  how  or  where  the 
Communist  North  Vietnamese  were  an- 
proached.  ^ 

ISSUED    BY    WHITE    ROt7SE 

The  State  Department  has  been  mum  So 
has  the  Pentagon.  In  fact,  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment has  been  rather  effectively  gagged 
If  any  department  or  bureau  has  any  impor- 
tant news,  It  is  released  through  the  White 
House.  It  is  true  that  the  White  House  holds 
briefings  on  Important  news,  but  those  made 
available  to  press  questioning  at  such  brief- 
ings are  officials  who  dare  not  compete  with 
the  President  for  news  headlines  by  going 
very  far  beyond  the  language  of  whatever 
message  or  report  Is  the  subject  of  any 
briefing.  ' 

In  the  State  Department  or  the  Defense 
Department,  reporters  must  get  official  ap- 
proval before  they  can  visit  any  official  to 
get  information  on  any  subject  he  la  in- 
terested in.  Almost  Invariably,  the  official 
refuses  to  be  quoted.  The  White  House  has 
criticized  the  press  for  "very  poor  Judgment" 
and  being  "very  poorly  informed."  if  this 
be  so  it  U  because  the  news  manager*  have 
laid  down  the  ground  rules. 


Now  the  press  has  learned  of  a  ctirloos 
espionage  system  within  the  Great  Society 
under  which  the  telephone  calls  of  White 
House  staff  members  aits  noted.  Including 
those  of  members  of  the  press  seeking  infor- 
mation. The  places  staffers  visit.  Including 
homes  of  newsmen,  and  the  persons  they  see. 
Including   newsmen,   are   subject  to   check' 

The  White  House  says  that  this  Is  being 
done  to  achieve  operating  economies.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  year  Mr.  Johnson  turned 
out  the  WThlte  House  lights  to  let  an  econ- 
omy lm.ige  glow,  but  the  budget  has  been 
set  at  $112.8  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
will  begin  July  1  and  wUl  undoubtedly  run 
higher. 

FOR  CONVENIENCE  OF  L.B.J. 
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With  the  press  protesting  the  abandonment 
of  the  full  dress  news  conference.  Bill  D 
Moyers.  the  White  House  press  secretary 
frankly  stated  that  the  news  conferences 
are  designed  to  serve  the  "convenience  of 
the  President,  not  the  convenience  of  the 
press." 

Moyers  admitted  that  he  had  planted  ques- 
tions at  news  conferences  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent "say  what  Is  on  his  mind."  Of  course, 
another  object  of  the  planted  question  Is  to 
capture  headlines  and  editorials.  More 
ominous  was  the  Moyers  statement  that 
speculation  in  the  press  on  what  the  Presi- 
dent might  or  might  not  do  "is  to  deny  to 
the  President  that  latitude  he  needs  In  order 
to  make.  In  the  light  of  existing  circum- 
stances, the  best  p>ossibIe  decision." 

This  does  not  square  with  the  President's 
call  for  the  help  of  the  people.  What  it 
asks  the  press  and  the  people  to  do  Is  to  wait 
until  the  great  man  acts,  which  would  mean 
that  the  only  role  of  the  press  and  the  peo- 
ple the  President  really  favors  is  to  applaud 
and  give  thanks  for  whatever  he  does. 

This  goes  beyond  news  management  It 
would  seem  to  be  news  control  pure  and 
simple,  under  which  the  administration  Is 
contending  the  President  could  be  free  to 
withhold  the  facte  of  any  national  situation, 
prevent  frank  and  open  discussion,  and  bax 
criticism.    Police  state,  here  we  come. 


Truth  In  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINOTOV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 


Mr.  PELLY.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  other  day.  Senator  Williams  of 
Delaware  made  some  interesting  com- 
ments,   foUowtng    President    Johnson's 
state  of  thd  Union  message.    He  referred 
to  the  PresMgnt  In  his  message  having 
advocated    newT^islation    to    provide 
truth  in  packaging  aiid  truth  In  lending. 
The  Senator  suggested  a  third  recom- 
mendation; namely,  truth  In  government. 
He  said  that  If  the  President  wanted  to 
protect  Americans  from  misrepresenta- 
tion he  might  well  include  protection  of 
American  taxpayers  from  misrepresenta- 
tion with  respect  to  the  true  cost  of  his 
administration's  proposals  and  the  truth 
about  the  Federal  budget.    The  people. 
Senator  Willums  said,  should  know  that 
the  expenditures  of  this  administration 
are  the  most  extravagant  in  history. 

President  Johnson's  request  this  week 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  of 
more  than  $12  bUlion  for  financing  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  case  in  point  with 


regard  to  budget  juggling  and  with- 
holding of  Information  from  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

In  other  words,  the  President's  request 
for  these  essential  funds  was  deliberately 
delayed  last  year  until  all  the  Great  So- 
ciety programs  had  been  funded.  Now, 
Congress  gets  this  emergency  request  for 
defense  which  must  be  funded  when  it  is 
too  late  to  make  cuts  in  existing  non- 
essential, nonmilitary  programs. 

As  to  truth  in  budgeting,  the  proposal 
of  the  President  for  a  speedup  in  tax 
collections  in  this  election  year  is  an- 
other example  of  juggUng  the  figures. 
The  acceleration  of  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual Income  tax  payments  and  the  pay- 
ment of  self-employed  sodal  security 
taxes  on  a  quarterly  Instead  of  annual 
basis  will  make  the  fiscal  picture  look 
better  prior  to  the  election  next  Novem- 
ber, but  by  the  fiscal  year's  end,  the  true 
situation  will  be  apparent,  when  it  Is  too 
late  for  voters  to  do  anything  about  It. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  pointed  out  by  the  mi- 
nority   p>arty    congressional    leadership. 
Republicans    intend    to    fully    support 
needed  appropriations  for  defense.    On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  our  responslbUity  to 
scrutinize   the   administration's   spend- 
ing, and  especially  on  nonmilitary  appro- 
priation requests,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Re- 
publicans intend  to  do  just  that.    We  are 
frank  in  saying  that  In  this  time  of  stim- 
ulated   prosperity    and    high    employ- 
ment, we  think  the  public  debt  during  the 
past  5  years  should  have  been  reduced  in- 
stead    of    planned     deficits    exceeding 
$31,500  million.    This  present  fiscal  year, 
which  ends  June  30,  will  increase  our 
huge  national  debt  by  another  $6  billion 
and  the  legal  debt  celling  will  have  to  be 
increased  again. 

Of  course.  President  Johnson  did  not 
admit  this  in  his  message,  but  instead 
predicted  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967  would 
be  reduced  to  only  $1.8  billion. 

As  to  this  prediction,  let  me  recall  that 
a  year  ago,  in  his  1965  state  of  the  Union 
message,  President  Johnson  talked  about 
continuing  along  the  path  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Actually,  that  1965  path 
Is  now  estimated  to  be  a  deficit  of  $7  bU- 
llon  for  that  year  alone,  not  Including 
$2,687  million  resulting  from  accelerated 
corporate  taxes  approved  last  year 

But  getting  back  to  truth  in  govern- 
ment, the  taxpayers  of  America  have  a 
right  to  know  the  facts.  Indeed,  the 
Treasury's  own  figures  show  the  esti- 
mated deficit  for  1967  will  not  be  $1  8 
billion,  but  rather  it  is  given  as  $9  2 
billion. 

The  dilTerence  in  these  two  estimates 
Is    due    largely    to    some    nonrecurring 
Items,  which  are  shown  as  general  rev- 
enue by  the  President.     One  of  these 
is  the  $2.5  billion  which  the  Crovem- 
ment  expects  to  receive  over  and  above 
cost  in  the  coining  of  new  silver  quarters 
and  50-cent  pieces  with  a  new  low  silver 
content.    Also  the  President  includes  as 
revenue  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
millions  oi  dollars  worth  of  materials 
from  the  defense  stockpUe.    Good  book- 
keeping  and   truth   in   government,    it 
seems  to  me.  should  require  this  income 
to  be  listed  separately  as  special  receipts. 
The   President   should  have   explained 
that  his  figure  of  a  $1.8  bUlicn  deficit 
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was  based  on  Congress  acceding  to  his 
request  that  tax  collections  In  flaeal 
1967  be  accelerated  so  that  $3.2  billion 
In  taxes  trom  corporations  would  reach 
the  Treasury  in  flaeal  1M7  instead  of 
flscal  1968. 

The  withholding  tax  acceleration  for 
individuals  suggested  by  the  President 
would  add  another  $400  million  to  this 
amount  ahead  or  regulsir  schedule. 

This  new  juggling  proposal  is  the  same 
as  obtaining  an  advance  payment  on  a 
worker's  next  week's  salary.  In  the 
end  his  finances  are  not  improved.  He 
Is  Just  as  badly  off. 

Under  these  planned  tax  accelerations. 
i)lus  the  estimated  profit  on  coinage,  the 
Treasury  would  collect  an  extra  $2,687 
million  In  flscal  1966  and  $7,440  mUIion 
In  fiscal  1967;  and.  as  I  said,  these  are 
nonrecurring  Items.  This  situation 
should  be  shown  and  explained  to  the 
American  people.  Certainly,  this  In- 
formation should  not  be  withheld  until 
after  an  election.  Furthermore,  right 
now  when  Congress  Is  considering  the 
advisability  of  a  "guns  and  butter  "  pol- 
icy, the  true  facts  should  be  known. 
President  Johnson,  In  asking  Congress 
to  continue  his  Great  Society  programs 
and  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  huge 
cost  of  the  Nation's  war  in  Vietnam, 
should  ^)ell  out  the  truth  as  to  our  over- 
all financial  condition  is  essential. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  had  billions  of  dollars  of  losses  that 
have  not  been  reimbursed.  Likewise,  the 
dvU  service  retirement  fund  Is  owed 
approximately  $40  bUlion  by  our  Oov- 
enunent.  Obligations  such  as  these  are 
covered  up  and  not  openly  mentioned. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  our 
Republican  minority  leader  In  calling  for 
truth  In  budgeting  and  likewise  in  ques- 
tioning the  President's  wisdom  in  fall- 
ing for  Increased  ?"ederal  spending  on 
domestic,  noiunllltary  programs.  The 
American  people  have  always  supported 
austolty  In  war  time  and  the  United 
States  Is  at  war.  whether  the  adminis- 
tration cares  to  admit  it  or  not.  I  do 
not  mean  cutting  health  research,  or 
education  or  funds  for  the  care  and 
needs  of  the  elderly.  I  mean  cutting 
down  on  duplication  and  waste  and  de- 
laying new  low  priority  programs  that 
can  Just  as  well  wait  until  peace  comes  In 
southeast  Asia. 

The  honest  thing  to  do  Is  to  forgo 
polittc&l  boondoggling  Idr.  Speaker,  the 
country  caimot  afford  It  in  peacetime, 
but  even  more  so  In  time  of  war. 


Restore  Vctcraas'  Peasioai  Cat  by  S«cuJ 
Sccnrity  lacrease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
Df  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8ENTATTVES 

Thwiday.  January  20, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bUl  to  restore  non- 
servloe-oonnected  veterans'  pensions 
whlofa  have  been  reduced  or  eliminated 


because  of  the  receipt  of  Increased  social 
sectirity  benefits. 

Last  year  when  the  badly  needed  in- 
crease in  cash  social  security  benefits 
was  enacted  many  of  our  veterans  were 
moved  into  a  higher  Income  bracket. 
Since  non-servlce-corinected  [>ervslons 
are  based  on  Income  limitations,  some  of 
our  ex-servicemen  aiKl  their  widows  had 
their  pensions  reduced  or  terminated 
entirely. 

The  income  test  for  pension  iHirposes 
is  made  up  of  only  a  few  broad  Income 
brackets  with  very  sharp  drops  in  pen- 
sion amounts  as  one  moves  to  a  higher 
bracket.  The  result  is  that  the  addi- 
tional money  received  from  the  higher 
social  security  payment  does  not  offset 
the  loss  in  pension  payments  suffered  by 
those  pushed  into  a  higher  Income  brac- 
ket, to  say  nothing  of  those  whose  pen- 
sions were  terminated  entirely. 

Most  of  the  group  whose  pensions  have 
been  cut  are  disabled,  on  limited  Incomes, 
and  In  their  advanced  years.  A  reduc- 
tion in  their  pension  is  a  real  hardship 
and  the  situation  should  be  corrected.  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
will  tak^  action  in  the  very  near  future. 


Nathaa  Telegraph  Pays  Intptred  Tribate 
to  Richard  Chapat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
■  or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or  NEW  MAMFsaiax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  12,  I  paid  tribute  In  the  House, 
page  A62,  to  Mr.  Richard  Raymond 
Chaput.  author  and  public  speaker  who, 
although  paralyzed  by  boyhood  polio, 
was  named  1  of  the  10  outstanding  young 
Americans  of  1965  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Chaput  was  flown  to  St.  Paul  last 
Saturday  to  receive  his  award  and.  on 
February  3,  the  Junior  chamber  of  com- 
merce In  his  home  city  of  Nashua.  N.H.. 
win  pay  him  further  tribute  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner. 

Mr.  Chaput's  hometown  newspaper, 
the  Nashua  Telegraph,  edited  by  Mr.  Fred 
Dobens,  paid  Its  own  tribute  to  Mr. 
Chaput  last  Monday  in  an  Inspired  edi- 
torial. The  natioiial  recognition  won  by 
Mr.  Chaput  Is  a  source  of  Immense  pride 
to  his  community,  a  pride  that  Is  re- 
flected beautifully  in  this  editorial.  I  am 
honored  to  sh&re  it  with  my  colleagues 
by  placing  It  at  this  point  in  the  Ricoso: 

RicHAKo  CHArrrr — An  iNsraunoN  to  ah 

A  leaaon  in  courage — An  Inspiration  to 
ali — deacribe  Naahua's  Richard  Chaput.  who 
received  a  very  dlatlngulahed  honor  Satur- 
day night  In  St.  Paul.  Uinn. 

He  waa  recognized  by  the  VS.  Jayceea  aa 
one  of  the  10  outstanding  young  men  of 
1(>«.  He  traTeU  In  lelect  company.  Among 
the  award  winners  were  Astronauts  Oonrad 
and  White  and  Presidential  Secretary  Bill  D. 
Moyers. 

And  past  honoreea  include  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Pat  Boone.  Leonard 


Bernstein,  and  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nixon. 

Chaput's  story  needs  telling  and  retelling. 
It  represents  a  challenge,  not  only  to  those 
afflicted  by  sickness  and  physical  handla'^ps 
but  to  those  hale  and  hearty. 

Despite  being  paralyzed  completely  from 
the  neck  down,  he  has  become  a  successful 
author  and  a  noted  speaker. 

Now  29.  he  has  been  bedridden  since  he 
was  9  when  a  severe  attack  of  polio  left  him 
paralyzed.  He  still  spends  several  hours 
dally  In  an  Iron  lung. 

What  makes  the  Nashuan  so  outstanding 
Is  that  he  has  accepted  bis  situation.  And 
through  coiArage  and  perseverance,  he  over- 
came these  hardships  to  make  noteworthy 
contributions  to  society. 

He  was  able  to  graduate  from  high  school 
through  private  tutoring.  Working  with 
Rlvler  6ollege.  he  mastered  a  home-study 
program  equivalent  to  a  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree. He  studied  creative  writing  and  Eng- 
IMi  and  his  keen  mind,  coupled  with  high 
Interest  In  this  field,  produced  a  contribu- 
tion to  society  through  writing. 

But  all  this  took  desire  and  an  unbeatable 
spirit  m  the  face  of  hu  disabilities. 

Aided  by  a  specially  designed  typewriter 
activated  by  a  stylus  held  in  his  teeth,  and 
a  tape  recorder  adapted  to  his  requirements, 
he  has  written  and  sold  scores  of  articles  and 
short  stories.  In  1964.  his  autobiography. 
"Not  To  Doubt."  was  published. 

Of  this  publication.  Richard  Cardinal 
Gushing,  archbishop  of  Boston,  said,  "  'Not 
To  Doubt'  Is  the  story  of  a  young  man,  bed- 
ridden for  many  years.  He  found  his  place. 
Lord,  In  Your  plans.  He  understands  the 
meaning  of  suffering.  So  did  I.  after  read- 
ing his  story.  1  pray  that  every  reader  will 
profit  by  It  in  a  like  manner." 

For  years  he  has  been  an  officer  and  a 
leader  in  the  Nashua  Friendship  Club  and 
he  has  been  active  in  raising  funds  for  this 
orranlzatlon. 

Residing  m  a  nursing  home,  he  ventures 
out  on  his  porUble  cot  to  attend  meetings 
of  th«  Nashua  Jaycees.  the  Frlendsl4p  Club, 
the  National  AssoclaUon  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  the  Catholic  Young  Adult  Or- 
ganization, and  others. 

Last  year  both  tbe  Nashua  Jaycees  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Jaycees  selected  him  as  their 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  in  separate  awards. 
He  was  also  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
Friendship  Club  In  19«3. 

The  Jaycees  will  pay  tribute  to  Chaput  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  In  the  Bishop  Guerttn 
High  auditorium  February  3. 

And  when  all  the  facta  are  weighed.  It  is 
evident  that  Richard  Chaput  Is  indeed  a 
shining  example  for  all — a  marvel  despite  hU 
paralytic  condition. 


1  Live  on  the  Eigt  of  Paradise 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Ohl#^md  of  the  NaUon 
retired  from  active  4uty  last  month  after 
most  of  a  lifetime  devoted  to  the  crea- 
tion of  beauty,  the  conservation  of  re- 
sources and  the  protection  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  for  later  generations  to 
use  and  enjoy. 

Bryce  C.  Browning  has  been  the  father, 
the  driving  force,  the  dreamer  and  the 
guiding  genius  at  the  Muskingum  Water- 
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shed  Conservancy  District,  a  project  that 
has  transformed  one-fifth  of  Ohio  into 
a  conservation  wonderland  that  attracts 
acclaim  from  all  over  the  world. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  was  an  area  of 
^narginal  and  submarglnal  farms,  mined 
out  and  subject  to  the  devastation  of 
floods.  Today  10  beautiful  lakes  held  to 
control  floods  while  providing  recrea- 
tion for  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people,  and  the  surrounding  hills  and 
valleys  show  the  rewards  of  a  farslghted 
reforestation  project  that  yields  income 
for  the  conservancy  district  as  well  as 
conservation  and  recreation  benefits  for 
the  entire  area. 

Bryce  Browning  was  not  content  with 
flood  control.  He  was  not  content  to 
lock  up  the  woods  and  hills  like  some 
kind  of  outdoor  museum  piece.  He  was 
not  content  to  build  only  a  playground. 
His  vision  produced  the  almost  perfect 
blend  of  all  of  these:  a  project  that  pre- 
vents flood,  conserves  the  soil,  yields 
valuable  timber,  provides  enjoyment  for 
the  Aaturallst,  the  camper,  the  millions 
who  enjoy  water  sports  and  the  city 
.  people  who  simply  want  to  spend  a  day 
~  in  the  woods. 

Moreover,  this  conservation  project 
unlike  any  other  of  which  I  am  aware 
pays  for  Itself.  It  even  pays  real  estate 
taxes  on  the  land  that  it  owns. 

No  one  will  ever  know  and  few  can 
Imagine  the  hours  and  days  of  planning 
pleading,  selling,  convincing  and  cajol- 
ing that  were  required  before  Bryce 
Browning  could  begin  the  creation  of 
this  wonderland.  No  one  can  measure 
the  effort  and  energy  he  has  devoted  to 
It  over  the  years.  And  no  man  has  left 
a  finer  legacy  for  his  neighbors  and  for 
all  others  all  over  the  world  who  may  be 
inspired  by  the  Muskingum  to  do  some- 
thing similar  In  their  own  homelands 

I  have  been  proud  to  be  associated  with 
Bryce  Browning  and  to  help  a  little  bit 
along  the  way  during  my  years  in  Con- 
gress. I  hope  our  association  wUl  con- 
tinue for  many  additional  years  as  he 
enjoys  his  retirement 

Words  of  praise  are  nothing  new  to 
Bryce  Browning,  but  I  have  the  feeling 
that  he  cherishes  especially  a  description 
of  his  project  by  Ohio  Novelist  Louis 
Bromfield,  himself  a  note*  conserva- 
tionist, which  was  printed  In  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  some  years  ago  Mr 
Bromfleld's  worid  famous  farm  was  in 
Muskingum  country  and  he  referred  to 
the  project  by  saying  "I  live  on  the  edge 
of  paradise."  Mr.  Bromfield  described 
the  genesis  of  the  project  as  follows: 

"One  April  mornhig  (in  1913)  it  began  to 
ram— not  merely  a  good  heavy  rain,  but  a 
downpour  described  by  the  natives  as  'raln- 

Jl?X^^^J°^^  *'*'*  ^y  ladders.'  It  rained 
all  that  day  and  the  next  iad  the  next  and 
the  next,  steadily  and  violently.  ThU  was 
no  sudden  but  brief  cloudburst  such  as  the 
West  and  the  Southwest  sometimes  experl- 
'"^V  .J*'  •■«'«™t>led  more  closely  the  40  days 
and  40  nights  of  rain  dewribed  In  the  Old 
Testament. 

•■For  days  the  heavy  rains  continued  wlth- 

^^K.  * .  "^t^  "•*"'  ^'^  ''^  <*«  watershed  of 
Ohio,  m  the  highest  part  of  the  State,  cities 
like  my  hometown  of  Mansfield  were  flooded 
Trains  on  the  transcontinental  lines  ceased 
running,  powerhouses  were  flooded  and  cities 
were  left  without  light  or  power.  Flooded 
sewage  plants  poUuted  the  water  supplies 
and  resldenu  of  cities  were  forced  to  drive 


into  the  country  to  springs  for  safe  supplies 
of  water.  Bridges  were  washed  >out  and 
farmhouses  swept  away  by  such  currents  as 
the  oldest  inhabitant  could  not  remember 
whUe  towns  and  sections  of  towns  were  sub-' 
merged  up  to  second-story  windows 

"When  the  rains  flnaUy  ceased  and  the 
waters  had  gone  down  a  little,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  nearly  500  people  had  lost  their 
lives  and  more  than  saoo  million  of  propertv 

f  ^^n^^  ^"'^  '^°°'-  "^'^  became  known, 
and  will  remain  known  so  long  as  there  Is  a 
State  of  Ohio,  as  the  great  flood  of  1913 

•Now,  Ohio  Is  a  State  unused  to  disasters 
It    knew    periodically   the   flooded   lowlands 

pZI/^^^"'"  ^''"  """^  »^  trlbut^?^ 
People  had  grown  accustomed  to  them,  but 
the  Citizens  of  Ohio  had  no  experience  with 
wild  tornadoes  or  forest  fires  or  earthquakes, 
or  the  periodically  disastrous  floods  familiar 
nnf"""^  regions.  They  were  resentful  and 
indignant  that  Ohio  should  be  visited  by 
such  a  catastrophe.  ^ 

.JJ°"iJ.K^**'y'  *^°  indignation  did  not  die 
away.     The  citizens,  especially  in  the  areas 

m?,^';  ht"^^'"^'*  ^°**'  '*'^''**^  "»**  something 
must  be  done  about  it. 

f.r«!?'*  Citizens  of  the  area  which  had  suf- 

the  M,?^*  ^  '•'*  "^^^^  *'>'!  jvatershed  of 
the  Musk  ngum  River,  the  blgg^t  of  Ohio's 

^1h„  »J"17'  ^^"y  '^^^  "P  »  Pl^n  "^own 
Distrirf      rf  ^"™  watershed  Conservancy 

since  then  has  operated  to  the  benefit  of 
those  in  the  watershed  Itself, 
-oi.^^  "f^  *"  organized  as  a  public  corpo- 
ration wuh  the  power  to  plan  and  to  con- 
struct and  administer  flood'control  and  con- 
servation projects,  issue  bonds,  and  lew 
assessments  and  taxes.  It  also  possessed  the 
power  to  enter  Into  contracts  w^tl^Pe^! 
eral   Government  or  the  SUte  of  Ohio  for 

^k7n"*i°°.  /"  ^°y  P'-°-l«^t  under^ken 
Making  decisions  for  the  corporation  were  a 
board  of  common  pleas  Judges  and  a  board 
of  elected  directors. 

T^^'ii^  ^^  .,""^*^'*  handsome  forests  and 
helped   vastly   to   check  all   the  destructive 

IT^^.T^'',  *""  """"»  "P  "P'^^'y  ^e  of 
the  finest  agricultural  land  In  the  world  It 
has  created  a  necklace  of  10  beaut^ul  lak" 
as  lovely  as  any  to  be  found  In  the  English 

w  tvf ■  ^1*?^*°^  *°'*  bunting  close  at  h^^ 
for  the  Ohio  millions  who  live  In  great  in- 
dustrial cities  like  Cleveland,  YoungstJ.^ 
ton  °«;7°'""''  ^'""'"''us,  Clnclnnatf  ^- 
t^^'  *»f,'"«"y„«°aller  industrial  communi- 
ties     City  dwellers  need  drive  only  a  counle 

tJZ"^  ^\^^''  """*  *°  fl°<l  beautiful  lake^ 
and  some  of  the  finest  fishing  in  the  world  " 

In  closing,  I  include  with  my  remarks 
an  editorial  tribute  to  Mr.  Browning  from 
the  Canton  Repository :  -e  x » um 

Memorial  to  Brtck  Browkino 
A  fZV^^fuV  *b*  devastaung  flood  of  1913  left 
r™«  «  "'"  f"*  property  loss  on  Zanesvllle, 
Bryce  Browning  has  known  his  calUnir  wu 
conservatloiL  wuung  was 

nuf^^***"^^!"P™  Watershed  Conservancy 
District,    which    extends    into    Tuscarawai 

fnH  Lw"^  ^^^  *'"*  ^^t  °^  ^  this  Stote 
and  credit  for  It  goes  to  no  Individual  m«^ 
than  Bryce  Browning.  »""»o 

.fi^v^l*''*  "°"  ''"^'^  3°  years  since  its 
f^\^^,  b"  ^a  «  reduce  flood  losses  along 

shtl  trtbufin"  '"**  ""  Muskingum  water! 
Shed  tributaries  many  times  at  a  savlmrs  of 
many  mllUons  of  dollars.  "avings  or 

♦kPI*  ^^'  'l^'P'  °'  Engineers  has  followed 

In  ti^  ohf*,^T  °'  ^'^  *'°"*'"°'  elsewhere 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  along  other  rivers 

The  success  of  the  Muskingum  prolect 
showed  the  way.  The  idea  of  damming  siaU 
streams  to  hold  back  heavy  runoff  during 
periods  of  excessive  ralnfaU  U  catching  on 
Inmore  and  more  areas.  It  not  only  reduces 
flood  losses  but  helps  preserve  the  upstream 
water  tables. 

Mr.  Browning  has  been,,  generous  with  his 
genius.    He  has  helped  develop  the  gorgeous 
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Atwood  Lake  area  and  has  served  as  con- 
sultant and  Inspiration  in  other  areas  seek- 
ing to  duplicate  the  Muskingum  feat. 

He  described  his  career  perhaps  best  him- 
self when  he  said  his  entire  vocation,  avoca- 
tion, and  vacations  have  been  tied  up  wltU 
conservation. 

Now,  at  year's  end,  he  has  reUred  ofBcIally 
from  active  participation. 

But  It  Is  safe  to  predict  Bryce  Browning 
will  not  remain  completely  Inactive.  He  1* 
sure  to  be  unable  to  resist  heeding  any  caU 
for  help  where  he  might  be  of  help.  And  hU 
name  and  works  wUl  live  for  generations. 


Ukrainian   Independence  Daj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.' 
Speaker,  today,  amidst  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  a  struggle  being  waged  by 
South  Vietnamese  and  United  States 
forces  in  the  jungles  and  rice  paddies 
and  cities  of  "Vietnam,  we  pause  to  re- 
member the  fate  of  another  people who 

also  struggled,  who  lost,  but  who  have 
not  given  up  hope.  January  22  is  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence, an  occasion  not  for  celebrations  but 
for  tributes  to  the  valor  of  Ukrainian 
martyrs  and  to  the  noble  efforts  of  a 
long-suffering  people.  Indeed,  5  years 
ago.  when  we  observed  the  centennial  of 
the  Ukrainian  poet  Taras  Shevchenko 
we  were  reminded  that  by  eloquent 
words  as  weU  as  by  valorous  deeds 
Ukrainians  have  contributed  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  Independence  every- 
where. 

For  over  300  years,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  dreamed  of  Independence  while 
suffering  under  the  oppression  of  Rus- 
sian czars.  Then  as  the  czarist  regime 
crumbled  during  1917,  the  long-awaited 
opportunity  came.  A  group  of  Ukrainian 
patriots  declared  their  intention  to  seek 
independence  in  December  1917,  and  de- 
clared it  achieved  on  January  22  48 
years  ago.  The  newly  independent 
Ukraine  was  a  war-torn  country  how- 
ever, surrounded  by  aggressive  and  feud- 
ing neighbors.  The  preservation  of  in- 
dependence was  to  prove  Impossible 
"rne  Red  army  invaded  the  Ukraine  in 
the  spring  of  1920.  In  1923,  the  Ukraine 
was  made  a  constituent  repubUc  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  Ukrainians  were 
among  the  first  victims  of  a  new  im- 
perialism. 

TTie  Ukraine  experienced  no  respite 
during  World  War  H.  As  in  World  War 
I.  the  country  became  a  battlefield  for 
Wie  contending  forces  of  East  and  West 
The  Soviets  withdrew  only  to  be  replaced 
by  other  cruel  masters — the  Nazis  Fol- 
lowing World  War  n,  Soviet  authority 
was  reasserted,  and  tightened.  Cruelest 
of  ironies,  the  Ukrainians,  oti  Soviet  in- 
sistence were  given  a  delegaUon  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  this  delegation  is 
a  sham.  The  facade  of  Independence 
carmot  disguise  the  ugly  fact  of  subservi- 
ence. 
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The  Ukraine  has  a  population  of  more 
than  45  million,  and  a  territory  which 
exceeds  In  area  that  of  several  Western 
European  nations  combined.  The 
Ukraine  Is  rich  in  human  and  material 
resources ;  the  history  and  culture  of  the 
Ukraine  are  more  than  a  thousand  years 
old.  In  an  era  which  has  seen  the  rise 
of  many  new  nations,  some  of  them 
throwing  off  colonial  bonds  after  loiUft 
periods  of  subjugation.  Is  It  not  a  singu- 
lar Injustice  that  the  Ukrainians  along 
with  their  neighbors  In  Eastern  Europe 
continue  to  be  subject  to  exploitation  by 
the  worst  colonial  system  of  modern 
times? 

Today,  as  we  fight  in  southeast  Asia 
on  behalf  of  a  small,  brave  people  striv- 
ing to  maintain  Its  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, let  us  not  forget  that  there 
are  many  areas  of  the  world  where  the 
cause  of  liberty  has  yet  to  prevail,  and 
that  we  must  not  relax  our  vigilance  or 
abandon  our  struggle  until  that  cause 
has  prevailed. 


Morris  Weiabcrf — Fow  Score  aad  Ten 
?   


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOUSr  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
family  and  many  friends  of  Morris  Wein- 
berg will  join  with  him  and  his  wife  Dora 
in  celebrating  his  90th  birthday  and 
their  65th  wedding  anniversary. 

For  more  than  50  years  Morris  Wein- 
berg has  been  an  outstanding  Journalist 
and  one  of  the  most  dynamic  forces  in 
American  Jewish  life. 

Morris  Weinberg  foimded  the  Day- 
Jewish  Journal  in  1914.  but  his  career  In 
Journalism  began  when  he  arrived  In  this 
country  from  the  Ukraine  In  1894. 

If  more  of  our  present-day  journalists 
would  follow  the  principles  that  Mr. 
Weinberg  has  lived  by.  we  would  have 
much  better  mass  media  helping  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  prosperity  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  am  i^ecksed  to  add  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
his  continued  good  health  and  many 
more  years  of  useful  servloe  to  our  Na- 
tion and  a  hearty  "mazeltov"  to  his  good 
wife. 

The  following  article  from  the  Syna- 
gogue Light  briefly  describes  some  of  the 
many  accomplishments  of  Mr.  Weinberg 
during  his  long  public  career: 
Thx  Lioht  or  thk  Dat 
(By  Stanley  Garten) 

The  aaylng.  "tlxere^  no  bualneas  like  show 
buslneas."  which  im  the  title  of  a  eurrent 
motion  picture,  can  well  be  challenged  by 
the  career  of  Mr.  Monis  Weinberg,  publisher 
of  the  Day  and  Jewlah  Morning  Journal, 
one  of  the  Yiddish  dally  New  TorlL  news- 
papers. 

hb  Weinberg's  connection  with  the  news- 
paper business  started  when  he  came  to  this 
country  from  the  Ukraine  In  1804,  at  the  age 
of  18.  and  became  a  copyboy  on  the  Abend- 
blatt.  an  Important  paper  at  that  time.  By 
1000  tie  bad  accumulated  enough  capital  to 
be  one  of  the  founders  at  Metropolitan  News 


Co..  a  wholesale  distributor  of  newspapers  in 
New  York.  Selling  his  Interest  In  tluU  com- 
pany shortly  after  th«  company  was  eatab- 
llshed,  he  started  the  Weinberger  News  Oo. 
In  Brooklyn. 

His  first  venture  as  a  newspaper  publisher 
was  the  Brownsville  Jewish  Post,  a  Yid- 
dish paper  for  the  BrownsTlUe  section  ot 
Brooklyn,  which  was  a  forerunner  of  other 
neighborhood  papers  In  various  parts  ot  this 
city.  Between  1900  and  1914.  Brownsville 
was  the  focus  at  much  Jewish  settlement  and 
many  newly  arrived  Immigrants  from  Eastern 
Europe  went  to  live  there.  Blr.  Weinberg 
went  there  In  about  1901.  Characteristically, 
almost  as  soon  as  he  came  there,  he  became 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Brownsville  and 
Bast  New  York  Dispensary,  where  the  poor 
could  get  medical  aid  at  Uttle  or  no  ooet. 
He  was  also  active  in  establishing  the 
Brownsville  Labor  Lyceum  and  In  founding 
Talmud  Torohs.  For  many  years  he  was 
the  president  of  the  National  Hebrew  School 
Machidkel  Talmud  Torah. 

To  meet  the  need  for  housing  ft  the  thou- 
sands of  newcomers  to  Brownsville,  Mr. 
Weinberg  engaged  In  building  construction 
on  a  large  scaJe.  but  retained  his  Interest 
In  >>umalLBm  and  acquaintance  with  Jew- 
ish writers.  He  was  so  well  regarded  by  the 
Yiddish-writing  Journalist  that  In  1906, 
when  the  writers  for  the  Jewish  Morning 
Journal  went  on  strike,  they  sent  a  com- 
mittee to  Mr.  Welnl>erg  to  enlist  his  aid. 
Oolng  among  his  friends  in  Brownsville  In 
their  behalf,  Mr.  Weinberg  raised  money  for 
them  In  what  was.  at  that  time,  a  fair  sum. 

Mr.  Weinberg's  acUvltles  In  building 
houses  were,  however,  more  acUvely  Inter- 
rupted a  few  years  later,  during  the  fateful 
year  1914  at  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I.  During  that  summer,  while 
Mr.  Weinberg  was  building  two  apartment 
houses  on  Eastern  Parkway.  Brooklyn,  he  was 
asked  to  become  one  of  the  founders  of  a 
new  Yiddish  dally.  Associated  In  this  project 
were  Rabbi  J.  L.  Magnes,  who  was  greatly 
Interested  In  the  establishment  of  a  United 
Jewish  Community  or  KehlUah:  the  great 
philanthropist  Jacob  Schlff  and  his  son-in- 
law,  Felix  Warburg,  and  several  others. 
Despite  the  burden  of  his  other  enterprises, 
Mr.  Weinberg  consented  to  make  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  proposed  newspaper,  with  the 
understanding  that  one  of  the  other  parties 
would  actively  manage  the  paper;  but.  at  the 
last  minute,  that  party  withdrew,  both  as 
Investor  and  manager,  and  Mr.  Weinberg 
foimd  himself  catapulted  Into  the  position 
of  publisher  or  manager  o*  the  newspaper, 
the  Day.  His  plan  was  to  Issue  a  Yiddish 
dally  which  would  be  not  merely  the  house 
organ  ot  a  political  party  or  the  vehicle  of 
Its  editor's  prepossessions  and  which  would 
not  represent  either  the  extremely  conserva- 
tive or  ultraradical  viewpoints  of  the  other 
Yiddish  papers,  but  to  express  the  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  the  more  modem 
and  Impartial  liberal  element  of  the  intelli- 
gent middle  class.  Including  their  ZlonUt 
outlook,  and  to  afford  a  means  for  dissemi- 
nating the  new  Jewish  literature  and  en- 
courage literary  creativity  of  a  kind  that  was 
desired  by  the  large  public  who  were  without 
what  Mr.  Weinijerg  thought  was  representa- 
tion In  the  Yiddish  press  of  those  days. 

The  Day  quickly  established  Its  place 
In  competition  with  the  other  Yiddish  papers 
and  rose  to  a  circulation  of   100,000  dally. 

In  1923.  Mr.  Weinberg  reUred  from  owner- 
ship and  management  of  the  Day.  For 
the  next  18  years  he  was  In  honUng  and 
building  construction.  Late  In  1941,  he  re- 
ceived an  urgent  call  to  resiune  the  ownership 
and  direction  of  the  Day.  Eight  months 
earlier,  the  editorial  and  composing  room 
staffs  ot  the  Day  had  bought  the  paper 
from  the  estate  of  David  Shapiro,  one  of 
Mr.  Weinberg's  former  associates.  Unfamil- 
iar with  management  techniques,  the  new 
owners  soon  found  themselves  in  difficulties 
arising  from  a  strike  by  the  paper's  Guild 


unit.  To  save  the  paper,  they  called  Mr 
WeintMrg  back  to  resume  lU  direction  Re- 
luctanUy,  he  agreed  and  bound  himself  to 
accept  no  salary  for  3  years.  In  less  than 
that  time  he  had  the  paper  back  on  noUd 
ground  and  added  10.000  circulation. 
Previously,  the  Day  had  absorbed  one  of  v 
Its  competitors,  the  Warhelt,  which  was  a 
prosperous  dally  when  the  Day  began  pub- 
lication. In  1953,  came  another  merger,  when 
the  old  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  after  53 
years  of  existence,  was  purchased  together 
with  Its  weekly  magazine,  the  Jewish  Amer- 
ican. Today  there  are  only  two  major  Yid- 
dish-language newspapers  In  New  York— the 
Day  and  the  Forward,  both  morning  and 
Sunday. 

Despite  his  many  Interests  and  the  vagar- 
ies of  Yiddish  newspaper  management.  Mr. 
Weinberg  has  always  been  active  In  man; 
fields  of  Jewish  endeavor.  Mr.  Weinberg  has 
always  been  an  ardent  Zionist,  serving  on 
the  executive  Ixiard  of  the  Zionist  OrgarUza- 
tlon  of  America  for  many  years  and  for  sev- 
eral years  as  treasxu-er.  He  was  long  a  di- 
rector of  the  United  Palestine  Appeal  and  of 
the  United  Jewish  A;^>eal.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Hebrew  Free  Loan  Asso- 
ciation (GemlUot  Chasodlm).  He  was  a 
director  of  Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society. 
HIAS,  and  In  1931-22.  as  the  representa- 
Uve  of  HIAS,  traveled  on  a  U.S.  diplomatic 
passport  to  Investigate  and  report  concern- 
ing those  who  wanted  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States,  carrying  on  his  work  In  all 
the  ports  of  Europe — Hamburg,  Bremen, 
Havre,  Marseilles.  Southampton,  etc.  He  has 
been  abroad  at  least  10  times. 

He  has  been  cochairman  of  drives  on  be- 
half of  Israeli  bonds,  and,  previously,  had 
been  cochairman  of  many  drives  for  United 
Palestine  Appeal  and  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

For  a  number  of  decades,  he  has  been 
consulted  as  one  of  the  elder  statesmen  of 
ZOA. 

He  was  a  founder  of  the  Brooklyn  Jewish 
Center,  the  largest  Conservative  synagogue 
In  this  country,  and  has  been  one  of  its 
trustees  since  Its  inception  In  1919. 

Mr.  Weinberg  married  Dora  Rubin  In  1900. 

They  have  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  Their  eldest  daughter,  Ruth  W. 
Jacobs,  Is  the  wife  of  Arthur  L.  Jacobs,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  "Day."  Their  son,  Good- 
win O.  Weinberg,  Is  assistant  to  the  pub- 
lisher. Their  daughter  Naomi  Is  married  to 
Solomon  Bochner,  professor  of  mathematics,  ' 
Princeton  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Science. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Welnl>erg  have  three  grand- 
children and  one  great-grandchild. 

One  of  the  important  poets  In  which  Mr. 
Weinberg  has  rendered  public  service,  and. 
as  always  in  his  public  career,  without  pay. 
was  when  he  served  as  a  trustee  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  Hospitals.  There  were  two  Cath- 
olics, two  Protestants,  and  two  Jews  on  this 
board.  Mr.  Weinberg  was  the  first  East 
European  Jew  ever  to  be  appointed  to  it. 
He  served  fof  11  years,  which  was  by  far  the 
longest  period  anyone  had  ever  held  this 
office.  During  his  tenure  of  that  office,  he 
was  able  to  protect  the  Interest  of  Jewish 
Interns  and  employees  from  antl-Semltlc 
discrimination  and  did  not  hesitate  to  assert 
and  strongly  contend  for  fair  treatment  of 
all.  Previously  there  had  been  a  tendency 
to  shrug  off  such  practices  and  to  avoid 
forthright  discussion  of  grievances  of  the 
Jewish  members  of  the  staffs  of  these  hos- 
pitals. Mr.  Weinberg,  however,  l>elleved  in 
open  consideration  of  these  matters  and  in 
firmly  opposing  injustice  and  oppression 
based  on  bigotry  or  religious  prejudice. 

He  was  equally  firm  and  courageous  In  for- 
mulating and  following  the  policy  of  "The 
Day."  In  the  history  and  development  of  the 
Jewish  cooimunlty  of  New  York  during  the 
crucial  years  since  1914.  when  the  "Day"  be- 
gan publication,  this  newspaper  played  a  sig- 
nificant part  and  Mr.  Weinberg,  as  Its  pub- 
lisher, exercised  an  Important  Influence.    Tlie 
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FU^t  World  War  created  difficult  problems  for 
many   Americans  of   foreign   birth  or   theU- 
descendants,    whether    Jews    or    Christians. 
The  Irish  had  no  love  for  England  and  the 
Jews    had    good    reasons    for    antipathy    to 
czarlst   Russia.      Many   of   our   native-born 
Americans,    who   had    been   studenu   under 
German-educated   college  professors,   had   a 
high  regard  for  German  "Kultur."   There  was 
also  a  widespread  belief  that  this  was  a  war 
between  great  imperialist  powers  engaged  in 
a  struggle  for  commercial  advantages.     The 
traditional  American  desire  to  avoid  "foreign 
entanglement"  was  very  strong  and  was  rein- 
forced by  the  desire  to  keep  out  of  wars  which 
seemed    to   seek    territorial    aggrandizement 
with  which  we  were  not  concerned.    Not  until 
our  own  entry  into  this  war  on  April  6.  1917. 
was  it  easy  to  get  many  people  to  see  that,' 
despite  their  dislike  of  Russia  and  England 
I  the  danger  to  world  freedom,  including  our 
"own,  was  German  militarism.    The  national 
election  of  1918  had  been  very  close  and  the 
slogan  of  the  victorious  Democratic  Party  on 
behalf  of  President  Wilson  had   been:    "He 
kept  us  out  of  war."    The  years  of  World  War 
n    preceding   our   entry   also   raised    stormy 
disputes.     All  of  these  Issues  were  reflected 
In  the  "Day."  Jews  whose  forebears  had  come 
here  from  Germany  often  seemed  patronizing- 
toward   East  European  Jews   who   felt   that 
they   were   treated    as   poor   relations.      The 
numerically  larger  groups  of  these  more  re- 
cent  immlgranta  many   of  whom   were   in- 
creasingly successful  in  business  and  other 
activities,  resented  this  and  the  relaUons  be- 
tween these  two  groups  were  often  strained. 

The  "Day."  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Weinberg,  foUowed  a  policy  of  sturdy  self- 
respect  for  the  new  Annerlcans  of  the  Jewish 
groups  who  had  come  here  from  Eastern 
Europe.  U  was  neither  the  moss-back  con- 
servatlam  of  the  older  YlddUh  daUies  nor 
the  "class-conscious"  socialism  of  the  radl- 
caU.  "The  Day"  was  not  chauvinistic  on 
behalf  of  any  group  nor  a  sycophant  of  any 
other  element.  The  courage  and  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Weinberg,  through  the  medium  of  the 
"Day."  led  to  a  better  understanding  and 
rapprochement  among  New  York  Jews  which 
was  most  l)eneflcial. 

The  "Day"  has  also  maintained  a  high 
standard  of  literary  values,  thanks  to  Mr 
Weinberg's  good  Judgment. 

This   Is   of   great    importance   to   YlddUh 
papers,    as    their   content   differs   from    the 
dallies  published  in  English  in  New  York   in 
consisting  of  many  items  of  a  cultural  na- 
ture.  Uke  special  articles,  serialized  novels 
short  stories  and  a  "feullleton."    AU  of  these 
features  carry  the  name  of  the  author     The 
articles  deal  with  a  vrtde  range  of  subjecte- 
some  of  current  general  news  interest,  some 
with  developments  of  particular  concern  to 
Jews;  others  discuss  social,  political  or  eco- 
nonuc  problems.    The  "Day"  has  an  article  in 
Its   Friday   issue  concerning   the  Scriptural 
poruon  of  the  week.    In  short,  the  propor- 
tion of    straight"  news  reporting  is  far  1^ 
to  the  Yiddish  papers  than  in  the  English 
dailies  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  paper 
oonslrts  of  what  might  be  called  ma^zlne 
material.    The  "feullleton"  Is  an  artlde!  usu- 
»ny  in  a  lighter  vein  than  the^ther  special 
articles,    and   which   frequenUy   dealsSvlth 
literary  topics.    It  is  not  a  book  review     Its 
prototype    appeared    in    WMitlnental    paper, 
when  they  were   at  their  best,   betforT  Uie 
world  war. 

Mr.  Weinberg's  career  In  the  newsn&nar 
business  has  thus  covered  over  86  yea«^ 
the  most  critical  period  of  the  Yiddish  daUr 
in  America.  He  saw  the  circulation  of  these 
papers  rise  to  impressive  number,  and  saw 
^ft^^^  decreased  as  the  resuU  o*  the 
practical  cessation  of  immigration  since  our 
quota  law-  was  enacted  In  1924.  He  has 
nevmheles  continued  to  maintain  the  higher 
•tandards  he  sM  for  "THe  Day-  and  te*m 
a   great  Influence   for   anllghtenmeat   and 


democracy  in  the  Jewish  oocnmunlty  of  New 
York.  May  that  Influence  long  continue  as 
the  light  of  "The  Day." 


Robert  C.  Weaver— Excellent  Choice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PBUNSTLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAf).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  made  an  excellent  choice 
of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Weaver  as  the  newest 
addition  to  his  Cabinet.  As  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I 
have  known  and  worked  closely  with  Mr 
Weaver  during  the  years  he  has  been 
Administrator  of  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency.  I  have  come  to  respect 
and  admire  the  ability  and  intelligence 
he  has  displayed  In  that  position  I  am 
confldent  he  wlU  be  outstanding  as  this 
Nation's  first  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  January  17 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
A  New  Urban  Era 
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The  President  and  Congress  wUl  also  shape 
the  proposed  new  Federal  weapon  against 
discrimination  In  housing.  Though  Mr 
Johnson  did  not  give  any  details  of  the  re- 
commended law.  it  would  presumably  cover 
all  housing  that  is  directly  or  lndU«ctly  aided 
by  the  Federal  Government.  An  executive 
order  against  racial  discrUnlnatlon  In  hous- 
ing has  been  in  effect  since  1962.  but  it  ap- 
plies only  to  construction  with  mortgages 
Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion or  the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
means  that  it  covers  only  about  17  percent 
of  housing  starts.  If  Congress  should  by 
law  extend  the  ban  against  discrimination 
to  mortgages  handled  by  any  federally  super- 
vised or  aided  lending  Institutions,  the  im- 
pact on  racial  barriers  In  the  housing  market 
would  be  far  reaching. 

By  activating  the  new  department  and 
urging  effective  Federal  action  to  end  arbl- 
fa;ary  curbs  on  the  purchase  of  housing  the 
President  has  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  era  of  quality  and  equaUty  in  city  life 


The  Great  Debate:  Vietnam 


President  Johnson  has  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  which  could  Implement  long-ad- 
vocated  but  often-frustrated  changes  in  the 
pattern  of  urban  Uvlng.  On  Thursday  the 
President  appointed  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver 
to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. The  establishment  of  the  new 
department,  designed  to  give  the  cltle.  a 
voce  in  the  Federal  Government,  was  itself 
COn^        y«*"  by  a  negative  attitude  In 

thl^  ^fJ  ^!°^  **"»  Weaver  nomination, 
the  President  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
a^e  outlined  two  obJecUves  with  which  the 
^T.^?  w*  °^  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-r 
SSfrf  Jf  ^  ^  T*^"y  concerned.  He  called  for 
Federal  legislation  to  prohibit  racial  dis- 
crimination in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housfng. 
^»t  •'"^,.'°  '^^'"^  **»•  Kreat  urban  sluni 
Presld'e^^ir    "^"^   ^^^Bcrimlnatlon,    the 

npi'^tTfL*"'^''  """*'"  «'»"«  sections  and 
neighborhoods  containing,  in  some  cases  ■» 
niany  a.  100.000  peopirWoriS  S"^ " 
private  enterprise  and  government^i^pT^' 
forward  with  the  task  of  provldinrho^ 
and  shops,  parks  and  hospitals,  and  aU  the 
m.^^.i'^''"*7  P*^  '^  *  flourishing  com- 
^TS>amlr'"  '^^'"  '^  ^'  *«  "-• 
As  a  housing  expert  and  a  Negro,  the  first 
ri^I^^^  *  member  of  the  President's 
CabUiet,  Dr.  Weaver  will  be  able  to  give  both 
^^  /l^'^  understanding  to  the  achleve- 
^  k14°L""*  '**''  8^°*^  ^  ^^  department. 
In  bringing  together  various  Federal  agen- 
cies concerned  with  housmg  and  mbanT  af- 
fairs (including  the  Housing  and  Home  Fln- 

fJ^r*,^/?''^'  ^^"^  ^-  ^^y^r  now  heads), 
the  1966  law  already  provides  for  the  organi- 
zational staTicture  of  the  new  department. 
7^^t  '■°^"  °*  *•'*•  Department  of  Housing 
^  Zf^^  Development  in  revitalizing  lirban 
life  will  depend  on  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Secretary,  as  weU  as  on  the  response  of  the 
ft^^ent  and  CongrsM  to  the  still  undls- 
Closed  prtHKwais  oT  a  special  preefdentlal 
Urt  fau!*'^"^^***'  on  urban  affair*  appointed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or  wiscoKsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  In  the  minority  party  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  insist  on  a 
fuU  and  complete  debate  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress. 

It  is  evident  from  the  many  statements 
being  made  even  by  members  of  the 
President's  party  in  Congress  that  there 
is  not  an  awareness  of  the  short-term 
alms  and  long-term  objecUves  of  our  Na- 
tion's policy  in  Vietnam. 

This  week,  my  friend  and  coUeague 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  made  some  very 
significant   statements   questioning   the 
policies  of  the  Johnson  adinlnlstratlon's 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  the 
ground  during  the  last  12  months     In 
i^^'  ^  ^"*  raised  a  similar  questlwi 
about    the   planned    escalation    of    our 
ground  forces  in  Vietnam.   In  12  months 
we  have  Increased  our  ground  forces  from 
20,000  men  to  200,000  men.    Are  we  in- 
deed drifting  toward  a  major  ground  war 
in  Asia?    Are  we  giving  these  fighting 
men  adequate  protection  and  support' 
Are  we  properly  using  our  conventional 
sea  and  air  power  In  Vietnam?    Has  a 
stable  government   been  established  in 
South  Vietnam?     These  questions  and 
many  like  them  must  be  answered  before 
those  of  us  on  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Committee  approve  President  Johnsons 
new  request  for  an  increase  In  regular 
ground  forces  of  the  Army  and  Marines. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  in 
the  Record   the  January   17   editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Marshfleld  News 
Herald  entitled  "The  Senator  Is  Right  " 
I  also  include  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in- 
terview which  appeared  on  Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 16.  which  served  as  the  basis  for  the 
News  Herald's  edltorlaL 
The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
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(Prom   the  Karahfleld   (Wla.)    News  Herald. 
Jan.   17.    19M| 
Th«  Sknato*   Is  Rigbt 
We   find   ouraelrea   In   general   agreement 
with  Senator  Nklson's  statement  In  tHa  In- 
terview with  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sunday 
in  which  he  declared  that  for  more  than  a 
year   he  had  "conildered   each  step  of  the 
escalation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  a  tragic 
mistake." 

He  labeled  as  completely  fraudulent  the 
administration's  argument  that  If  Vietnam 
were  lost,  American  commitments  elsewhere 
would  be  meaningless  and  many  other  coun- 
tries would  fall  to  communism. 

This  Is  a  bold  declaration  for  a  Democratic 
Senator  to  make  In  the  face  of  the  Johnson 
push  for  stepping  up  the  war  In  Asia  If 
North  Vietnam  and  the  Vletcong  continue  to 
refuse  to  Join  the  United  States  at  the  peace 
table.  Senator  Nxl30n  must  have  given  the 
situation  long  and  careful  study  over  the 
past  year. 

We  have  felt  from  the  outset  that  we 
should  not,  as  a  Nation,  be  Involved  In  a 
shooting  war  In  Vietnam.  We  agree  with 
NcLsoN  that  President  Klsenhower  had  no 
thought  of  sending  American  soldiers  to  fight 
In  southeast  Asia.  At  the  most,  he  sent 
thetn  there  as  advisors;  our  great  fear  was 
that  eventually  we  would  become  Involved  In 
the  conflict,  and  so  It  has  come  about. 

It  la  not  the  Intention  of  the  American 
people,  in  our  opinion,  to  attempt  to  dom- 
inate world  affairs  through  force  of  arms. 
Thinking  people  admit  our  InabiUty  to  estab- 
lish a  stable  government  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  present  Premier  promises  the  establish- 
ment of  a  constitution  by  October  and  the 
election  of  a  stable  government  thereafter. 
There  hasn't  been  a  semblance  of  stability 
since  this  Oovemment  entered  the  picture 
In  South  Vietnam  and  there  is  no  sign  of 
It  right  now.  Our  great  fear  is  that  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  might  ask  us  to 
leave  their  country  because  we  are  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  destruction  in  our  efforts  to 
drive   the    Vletcong   out  of   the  area. 

We  think  President  Johnson  should  take 
another  look  at  our  foreign  policy;  where  our 
present  tactics  may  lead  us  as  a  nation  Is  ter- 
rifying to  contemplate.  Senator  NxLaoN  does 
well  to  put  his  opinions  on  the  line  for  all  to 
study.  We  are  glad  to  note  his  wtiungneas 
to  lead  the  opposition  to  our  southeast 
Asian  policy.  He  can  be  more  effective  than 
Republicans  because  their  opposition  might 
be  considered  i>olltlcal  rather  than  sincere 
and  honest  opinion. 

We  can  hope  that  Congress  will  debate  o\ir 
foreign  policy  In  the  preeent  session.  It  U 
most  unfortunate  that  the  war  has  escalated 
to  the  point  where  nearly  300.000  soldiers  are 
in  Asia  and  more  are  being  prepared  to 
move  Into  battle.  We  must  give  the  admin- 
istration credit  for  striving  to  bring  North 
Vietnam  to  the  peace  table  and.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  agree  with  Senator  NELaoN  when 
he  said  that  there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the 
agonizing  dilemma  facing  America,  but  ot 
aU  the  altemaUves,  the  wisest  choice  is  to 
oonunue  to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement 
while  firmly  refxislng  to  escalate  the  conflict 
further. 

There  will  be  criticism  of  Senator 
NttsoKs  sutement.  Some  of  It  wUl  come 
from  the  HghUng  men  in  Asia  who  may  feel 
he  U  undermining  them  In  their  fight  to 
bring  st-bUity  to  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
understandable,  as  they  remember  their 
fallen  comrades  who  they  hope  have  not 
died  In  vain.  But  the  tragic  fact  Is  that 
uiUeas  hoetlllUea  are  stopped,  the  conflict 
may  go  on  for  years  with  attendant  human 
•<*■«•.  because  we  are  doing  the  very  thing 
the  Oommunlsts  want  us  to  do— expand  our 
manpower  and  resources  without  accom- 
plishing our  purpose. 

We   hope  Senator  Nklsoh's  statement   is 
carefUUy  considered  by  the  Congreaa  in  the   " 
«''i*»>"K  sewlon.     The  Nation  must  take  a 
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second  look  at  the  southeast  Asia  situation; 
we  mxist  analyze  the  dangers  ot  further 
escalation  of  the  conflict  which,  after  all,  U 
not  a  declared  war  but  which  la  )ast  as 
deadly  dangerous  to  tti*  Nation  and  tts 
people. 

(From    the   Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  Jan. 

16.   1966] 

EscALA'noN  or  Wab  Tragic 

(By  John  W.  Kolf) 

Washington,  D.C. — Senator  Nelson,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Wisconsin,  said  Saturday  that  for 
more  than  a  year  he  had  ■'considered  each 
step  of  the  escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
as  a  tragic  mistake." 

Nelson  also  labeled  as  "completely  fraudu- 
lent" the  administration  argument  that  If 
Vietnrjn  were  lost  American  commitments 
elsewhere  would  be  meaningless  and  many 
other  Asian  countries  would  fall  to  com- 
munism. 

Only  Wednesday  night.  President  Johnson 
reaffirmed  this  theory  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address  by  warning  that  If  the  United 
States  yielded  in  Vietnam  it  would  "abandon 
much  of  Asia  to  the  domination  of  Com- 
munists." 

The  Senator  thus  issued  his  clearest  chal- 
lenge yet  to  Johnson's  conduct  of  Vietnam 
policy. 

▼OTZD     ACAINST    rUNDS 

In  May.  Nelson  was  one  of  only  three  Sen- 
ators who  voted  against  Johnson's  request 
for  an  emergency  $700  mlUloii  Vietnam  ap- 
propriation. ~ 

His  protest,  however,  was  more  against  the 
haste  in  which  the  measure  was  jammed 
through  Congress  than  the  substance  of  the 
request. 

There  also  have  been  times  when  Nelson 
has  been  unusually  silent  on  Vietnam. 

One  such  occasion  was  in  July,  when  he 
declined  to  comment  on  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement that  50.000  more  men  would 
be  sent  to  Vietnam  and  the  draft  would  be 
doubled. 

admissions  claimed 

In  an  Interview,  Nelson  was  asked  to  elab- 
orate on  his  position  that  the  so-called 
domino  theory — that  other  non-Communist 
Asian  nations  would  fall  If  Vietnam  was 
lost — was  fraudulent. 

"I  have  had  top  administration  officials 
admit  this  to  me  privately,"  he  said.  "For 
example,  let  us  say  we  did  get  out  of  Viet- 
nam.  I  can't  believe  that  Red  China  would 
then  conclude  that  It  could  attack  India. 
If  it  did.  we  obvlotialy  should  go  right  in  and 
defend  India." 

COMMITMENT   DXNIXO 

The  crucial  difference.  Nelson  said,  is  that 
India  and  a  number  of  other  Asian  countries 
have  viable  governments.  Such  is  not  the 
case  In  South  Vietnam,  he  said,  because  the 
Government  Is  largely  our  creation  and  lives 
only  by  our  support. 

Nelson  said  he  believed  that  the  Johnson 
administration  had  seriously  exaggerated  our 
commitment  in  Vietnam  during  the  last 
year.  He  said  It  was  clear  that  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  never  contemplated  such 
Involvement  back  in  1954. 

"We  never  made  a  commitment  to  any  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam,"  he  said. 

If  and  when  free  elections  are  held 
throughout  Vietnam.  Nelson  added,  he 
would  not  be  disturbed  If  the  country  did 
come  under  Communist  control. 

"I  Jiut  can't  see  that  such  a  small  country 
is  all  that  important  in  the  world  power 
structure."  he  said. 

Nelson,  who  was  back  In  Wisconsin  Sat- 
lu-day  for  the  start  of  a  1 0-day  speaking  tour, 
conceded  that  "there  are  no  easy  answers  to 
the  agonising  dilemma  facing  America  In 
Vietnam." 

WAENS    or    "SLAUCHTEm" 

"But    of   aU    the   grim   alternatives,    ths 


wisest  choice  Is  to  continue  with  great  pa- 
tience to  seek  a  negotiated  settlement  whUe 
firmly  refusing  to  escalate  the  conflict  fur- 
ther," he  said. 

Nelson  said  he  believed  that  there  was  "no 
practical  hope  In  achieving  our  alms" 
through  escalation. 

He  warned  that  escalation  carried  with  It 
"a  very  real  posalbUity  of  an  Asian-wide  war 
In  which  America  would  waste  her  resources 
and  young  men  In  a  slaughter  that  could 
achieve  nothing  but  those  desperate  condi- 
tions of  chaos  Ideal  for  the  spread  of  com- 
munism." 

Nelson  said  he  agreed  with  George  P. 
Kennan,  the  foreign  policy  expert  and  former 
Ambassador  to  Russia,  who  recently  ad- 
vocated a  campaign  to  deescalate  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

"In  a  world  where  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  a 
distinct  possibility,  the  survival  of  us  all  de- 
pends on  containing  armed  conflict  to  as 
narrow  an  area  as  possible,"  the  Senator  said. 

WANTS    pause    CONTINUED 

Nelson  added  that  the  pause  In  the 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam— now  in  its 
fourth  week — should  be  contlnxied  in- 
definitely unless  there  was  some  compelling 
reason  for  resumption. 

He  said  that,  through  the  pause  "Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken  a  long  step  toward 
localizing  the  war  and  achieving  negotia- 
tions." 

Almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  in  August 
1964,  Nelson  spent  parts  of  3  days  on  the 
Senate  fioor  to  argue  against  giving  Johnson 
a  blank  check  in  Vietnam. 

"Our  basic  mission  In  Vietnam  •  •  •  is 
one  of  providing  material  support  and  ad- 
vice," he  said  then.  "It  U  not  to  substitute 
our  Armed  Forces  for  thoee  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese  Government,  nor  to  Join  with  them 
in  a  land  war,  nor  to  fight  the  war  for  them. 

"I  personally  feel  it  would  be  very  unwise 
under  any  circumstances  to  put  a  large  land 
army  on  the  Asian  Continent." 

There  Is  some  Indication,  however,  that 
Nelson's  periodic  reticence  on  the  subject  is 
now  at  an  end.  After  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Senator  called  for  exten- 
sive congressional  debate  on  Vietnam. 

IT  WOtTLD  BE  INSANTTT 

Nelson  said  Saturday  that  "our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  agree  that  it  would  be  Insanity 
for  the  United  States  to  become  engaged  In 
a  large  Asian  land  war." 

He  said  that  even  If  a  million  American 
soldiers  (there  are  about  190,000  there  now) 
were  sent  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  an 
open  ^ash  with  Communist  China  was 
avoided?  "we  would  leave  behind  us  only  a 
charred,  deeolate  country  with  little  hope 
that  It  could  maintain  its  Independence  one 
moment  beyond  the  time  we  left." 

BOMBS.OtDN'r  HELP? 

Nelson  said  it  was  Important  to  recall 
that  "our  military  advisers  have  been  con- 
sistently overoptimlstlc  when  not  actually 
dead  wrong  in  their  public  statemenu  of  the 
Vietnamese  situation. 

'•Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  estimate 
that  the  Americans  could  begin  to  pull  out 
by  Christmas  1965  Is  only  the  most  famous 
example,"  he  said. 

"Those  who  look  for  a  cheap  victory 
through  atrpower  should  recall  the  glowing 
assurances  last  February  that  a  few  bombs 
on  North  Vietnam  would  quickly  bring  that 
country  to  the  conference  table  in  a  tractable 
mood.  If  anything,  the  opposite  has  been 
the  case." 

Nelson's  commenU  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  ever  how  much  his  views  on 
Vietnam  conflict  with  those  of  Wisconsin's 
other  Senator,  Democrat  WnxLiM  Proxmue. 

Only  last  week,  Psoxmux  declared  that  the 
war  was  "the  price  we  must  pay." 
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Housing  Groapt'  Express  Bitter  Disagree- 
ment With  Federal  Reserve  Board 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  conducted 
an  important  hearing  into  the  effects 
of  rising  Interest  costs  on  home  buyers 
and  home  buUders.  My  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania.  Bill  Bar- 
rett, who  Is  Chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, is  to  be  commended  for  under- 
taking a  study  of  an  issue  so  vitally  af- 
fecting millions  of  Americans. 

Without  question,  the  homeowners 
and  would-be  homeowners  were  a  for- 
gotten group  when  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  decided  in  secret  on  December  3 
to  raise  interest  rates.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve's action  threatens  to  place  a  mas- 
sive veto  on  the  Nation's  housing  pro- 
grams and  threatens  to  place  decent 
housing  out  of  the  reach  of  many  citi- 
zens. 

Rising  Interest  costs  and  a  tightening 
money  supply  always  hit  the  home  buy- 
er and  the  building  industry  hard.  For 
example,  a  1-percent  increase  In  the  in- 
terest rate  on  a  $20,000  home  adds  more 
than  $4,700  in  interest  costs  over  the 
life  of  a  30-year  loan.  With  the  na- 
tional median  Income  at  $4,600.  this 
means  that  many  wage  earners  will  have 
to  contribute  a  yeai-'s  Income  just  to 
pay  the  added  Interest  costs. 

Nearly  everyone  In  the  housing  field 
la  deeply  concerned  about  the  implica- 
uons  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  recent  ac- 
tion. The  National  Housing  Conference 
has  denounced  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  action  In  forthright  terms.  I 
place  in  the  Record  a  c<^y  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  National  Housing  Conference  on 
December  13,  1965: 

RMOlved.  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Housing  Conference  In  regular 
quarterly  meeting  assembled  on  December 
13,  1965,  shares  the  concern  expressed  by 
President  Johnson  on  the  Impact  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  action  in  increasing  the 
discount  rate,  particularly  on  the  housing 
economy.  ^ 

ThU  further  Impetus  to  rising  Interest 
rates  cannot  fall  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
housing  production  and  financing.  It  will 
mean  increased  costs  to  the  consumer  and 
a  tighter  mortgage  market,  and  could  re- 
sult in  a  serious  slowdown  In  homebulld- 
Ing  in  the  coming  year. 

This  U  no  time  to  allow  housing  produc- 
tion to  drag.  Congress  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent a  far-reaching  set  of  programs  to  bring 
our  production  of  good  housing  closer  to  our 
rising  needs  and  to  speed  up  the  improve- 
ment and  redemption  of  our  urban  areas  It 
has  establUhed  a  consolidated  agency  to  ef- 
fectuate this  mission  by  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

We  must  not  now  erase  these  hopes  by 
diverting  and  denying  adequate  financing 
to  the  housing  market  and  the  people  who 
need  houaUig.  Already,  as  Interest  rates 
have  risen,  the  annual  homebulldlng  rate  by 
October  had  declined  to  the  lowest  point 
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since  January  1963.    We  must  reverse  thte 
trend,  not  accelerate  It 

We  urge  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to  take  such  acUons  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  an  ample  flow  of  mortgage  flnan<Hng 
at  reaonable  rates  into  housing  production. 
We  recommend  that  the  President  make  fuU 
use  of  the  new  and  expanded  programs  for 
housing  for  the  low-  and  moderate-income 
group,  as  contemplated  In  the  1965  legisla- 
tion, and  to  Implement  these  programs  ad- 
ministratively as  quickly  and  fully  as  possi- 
ble. We  recommend  also  that  the  Congress 
as  it  did  in  1958,  give  the  President  standby 
authorization  for  the  purchase  of  mortgages 
on  the  private  market  at  the  present  Interest 
rates  through  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  to  counter  any  decline  In  hous- 
ing production  as  the  spring  building  season 
gets  underway.  Any  setback  in  the  housing 
economy  at  this  time  would  have  seriotis  and 
costly  consequences  for  the  Nation  for  years 
to  come. 


The  War  on  Poverty  and  Federal  Man- 
power Policies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  major 
contribution  to  the  success  of  last  sum- 
mer's Republican  Intern  program  was 
made  by  a  distinguished  Georgetown 
University  professor  of  economics  who 
supervised  it,  George  Viksnlns.  During 
his  3  months  with  us.  Dr.  Viksnlns  also 
researched  the  poverty  program  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Republican  task  force 
on  economic  opportunity. 

Recently,  he  addressed  the  Industrial 
Relations  Research  Association  on  the 
subject  of  manpower  policy.  I  feel  the 
views  contained  therein  would  be  of  value 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
therefore,  I  wish  to  insert  Dr.  Viksnlns' 
statement  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord: 
The  Wak  on  Poverty  and  Federal  Manpowks 
Policies 


(By  George  J.  Viksnlns) 
Let  me  confess  that  I  come  before  you  fly- 
ing  false  colors  or  something  Uke  that  since 
my  primary  field  of  Interest  is  monetary 
policy.  However,  during  the  past  summer  I 
was  fortunate  In  being  able  to  learn  a  con- 
siderable amount  about  the  field  in  which 
al!  of  you  are  knowledgeable.  ThU  summer 
was  spent  vrorklng  with  the  task  force  on 
economic  opportunity,  which  is  one  of  a 
number  of  study  groups  working  with  the 
Republican  conference  of  the  House  of  Ren- 
resentatives.  Our  primary  concern  last  sum- 
mer was  an  investigation  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty and  the  examination  of  possible  alter- 
natives, m  terms  of  both  content  and  form 
h,f^  «  ?*,"?'  to  a  few  of  these  alternatives, 
but  first  let  me  try  to  construct  a  reason- 
ably general  framework. 

During  the  past  5  to  10  years  a  major  dllB- 
culty  encountered  by  the  economy  has  been 
the  combination  of  unreasonably  high  un- 
employment  rates  with  varying  degree,  of 
price  Increase.  The  stabUlty  of  wholesale 
prices  and  the  relatively  minor  Increase  in 

^o^"^",?!*/*"-  ^^^"^  ^*  wperlenced  from 
1958  to  1964,  were  In  effect  "bought"  at 
the  price  of  unemployment  rates  weU  above 

tlonshlp,  the  economy  seems  to  be  Incapable 
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of  attaining  full  employment;  that  Is,  4  or, 
preferably,  3  percent  of  the  labor  force  out  of 
^ork — without  InflaUon.  To  put  It  In  an- 
other way,  the  aggregate  supply  curve  be- 
comes Inelastic  before  full  employment  leveta 
of  production  are  reached.  An  analysU  ot 
why  this  is  the  case  Is  beyond  our  scope  here, 
but  one  part  of  the  solution  undoubtedly  In- 
volves manpower  policy.  It  can  be  taken  as 
virtual  article  of  faith  that  a  sklUed  and 
mobile  labor  force  would  shift  the  curve 
and/or  change  its  elasticity. 

Thus,  to  begin  with  a  deflnlUon:  man- 
power poucy  involves  programs  to  match  the 
skills  of  workers  with  Job  requlremente  and 
their  location  with  Job  availability.  Whether 
manpower  poUcies  are  best  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  an  Important  and 
serious  question,  but  It  is,  of  course  quite 
unfashionable  to  ask  it.  At  present,  the 
vast  majority  of  manpower  programs  are 
still  carried  on  by  private  business  and  local 
(both  State  and  municipal)  government 
The  Federal  Government's  relatively  recent 
entry  In  this  field  provides  a  marginal  con- 
tribution, but  its  Influence  wiU  continue  to 
grow,  hopefuUy,  not  at  the  cost  of  eliminat- 
ing entirely  private  and  local  efforts. 

Federal  manpower  programs,  as  the  term 
Is  conmionly  understood.  Involve  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  We  talght  note,  parenthetic- 
ally, that  at  the  limit  all  Federal  expendi- 
tures have  manpower  implications  in  both 
demand  and  supply  terms.  Certainly,  shifts 
in  the  Defense  Department's  budget,  such  as 
from  manned  long-range  bombers  to  missiles 
will  create  an  excess  supply  of  bomber  pllot^ 
and  a  shortage  of  missile  button  pushers 
not  even  to  speak  of  the  stresses  created  in 
the  producOon  of  these  items.  CcMning 
closer  to  the  traditional  meaning  of  the 
term  "manpower  policy,"  the  various  pro- 
grams of  the  Office  of  Education  are  certainlv 
important  in  affecting  labor  supply.  Voca- 
tional education  and  the  impw^ant  work 
in  vocational  rehabilitation  carried  on  by  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  are  obvi- 
ously relatively  similar  to  that  of  the  two 
agencies  discussed  in  further  detail  below. 
First,  the  Manpower  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  responsible  basically 
for  occupational  training  associated  vrtth  the 

?5^?'^Tff».°*'l'°P™*°*  ^^  Training  Act  of 
i»e2.  Although  amended  In  1963,  this  set  of 
programs  gives  priority  to  older  workers-  m 
particular,  to  unemployed,  experienced  work- 
ers (those  who  have  had  at  least  2  years 
of  gainful  employment")  and  to  members  of 
I^'SU  *^"*"  ^^°^  income  is  less  than 
fl.300.  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainees  normally  receive  an  allow- 
ance equal  to  the  average  State  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefit,  but  this  may  be  in-"^ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  »io  weekly  The 
length  of  training  is  normally  a  maximum 
I  ^S"'  **"*  "^  <=*°  al"o  be  expanded— bv 
^r^uSsT^  '°'  "^^^  ^f^"^"^  »°'»  ^^^ 

How  Is  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Trailing  Act  program  going?  At  present, 
data  are  available  for  the  August  1962  to  De- 

fn^JM.  ^*"  P*'^°<''  "^^""^  ^  a  relatively 
Short  time  period  for  a  full-scale  appraisal 
in  numerical  terms,  about  860,000  people 
have    been    Involved    And    about    70    dct- 

mM  iSL*^'2*?  ^  *^''"*  completed  by 
mld-l»64  had  been  placed  In  Jobs  within 
a    rew    months   after   completing   traliUn* 

J^t  f^.^V^^',  °^  *•'•  employed  traS 
felt  that  their  employment  was  training- 
related.  The  cost  of  their  programs  has 
been  quite  reasonable— by  the  end  of 
i»«4.  development  and  training  programs 
had  cost  about  $300  million,  which  comes  to 
somewhat  less  than  $1,000  per  trainee. 

There  are  some  shortcomings,  but  these 
may  well  be  Inescapable.    As  the  last  man- 
power report  of  the  President  pointed  out. 
youths  under  the  age  of  l»  reiHTssented  only 
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h»lf  M  many  of  th«  young  trainees  m  of  tbe 
young  unemployed  in  IMS."  This  f»ct  wma 
due  largely  to  reetrlctlons  at  youth  allow- 
anoes:  which  bod  clnce  been  modined.  Sec- 
ond, older  workers  are  not  being  reached  Tery 
effectively — workers  45  and  oyer  comprise 
somewhat  more  than  38  percent  of  tbe  unem- 
ployed, but  aotnewhat  less  than  10  percent 
of  all  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  trainees.  Third,  the  undereducated — 
leas  than  0  years  of  school — are  about  one- 
third  of  all  unemployed  persons,  but  abovt 
15  percent  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees. 

In  addition  to  these  participation  prob- 
lems, only  8  percent  of  all  trainees  were  In 
on-the-job  training  programs,  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  vasUy  preferable  to  InsUtutlonal 
training  and  all  sorts  of  demonstration  proj- 
•ela.  Using  but  a  single  fact  to  support  my 
•■wrtlon — "2  out  of  every  3  on-the-job  train- 
ing trainees  were  being  prepared  for  skilled  or 
•cmlsklUed  Jobs,  compared  with  lees  than 
half  of  those  In  Institutional  projects."  We 
might  note.  In  this  connection,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Ck>Tenrment  sponsored  programs  In  vo- 
cktlonaJ  education — involving  something  over 
4  million  people — are  really  Just  the  same 
thing  as  the  manpower  programs  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
InsUtuUonally  sponsored  training  schemes. 
Why  these  two,  programs  need  to  be  run 
under  dlilerent  auaplOM  la  really  beyond  me.^ 

The  second  major  set  o*  manpower  pro- 
grama  Involves  the  much  publicized  war  on 
poverty,  recently  escalated  to  roughly  twice 
its  levels  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  consists  of 
roughly  10  or  U  programs  aU  of  which  have 
more  or  leas  ralevaace  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment' manpoi««r  poUdea.  The  largest— -and 
by  far  the  moat  oontroversl&l — la  the  oom- 
munlty  action  program  under  title  n  of  the 
Eoonocnlc  Opportunity  Act.  During  the  last 
flacal  year,  something  in  ezoeas  of  tlSO  mll- 
Uon  was  spent  by  this  program.  Despite  the 
fact  that  this  U  the  largest  of  the  programs 
run  by  the  OOce  of  Koononolc  Opportunity. 
Its  relation  to  manpower  policy  la  basy  at 
beat.  In  fact,  although  I  spent  3  whole 
tnontha  In  working  on  tb«  poverty  program. 
I  am  still  not  really  «at«  about  just  what 
conununlty  action  programs  Involve  and  what 
they  hope  to  accomplish.  This  category  cer- 
tainly does  cover  a  graat  variety  of  things: 
The  Head  Start  program  of  preschool 
centers  Initiated  last  summer,  oonsiuner  edu- 
oatton  of  various  kinds  (ranging  from  In- 
formation about  Interest  ccita  and  carrying 
obargw  on  installment  oontracts  to  the  price 
dlffsrenttala  between  different  mercban- 
dlaen) .  legal  servloea.  poUUcal  acUon  efforts, 
and  weight-control  programs  for  the  ladles. 
I  •••  two  nwjor  problems  In  this  part  of  the 
poverty  program — first.  Is  any  kind  of  action 
at  all  useful  and  second,  just  who  U  to  b« 
responsible. 

In  tte  former  connection.  It  teems  to  me 
that  OTrare  just  Initiating  action  or  actions 
of  'wtous  and  sundry  kinds  without  having 
an/^dea  of  what  they  will  accomplish — for 
example.  In  Syracuse,  the  school  of  social 
work  was  organising  rent  strikes,  marches 
on  city  hall,  and  the  like.  In  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  programs  run  by  the  city,  one  of 
tba  most  progressive  In  tbe  field  at  social 
welfare.  In  the  latter  connection,  commu- 
nity action  programs  are  allegedly  adminis- 
tered In  line  with  the  so-called  three-legged 
Moot  principle.  Local  governments,  e«lstlng 
welfare  agencies,  and  the  "poor"  themselves 
are  supposed  to  be  Involved  In  the  planning 
and  the  execution  of  these  programs.  As  has 
been  brought  out  time  and  time  again,  these 
programs  have  turned  Into  "giant  flestaa  of 
poUtlcal  patronage."  to  use  ReprssentaUve 
Absm  Cuittok  Powaix'a  phrase,  and  the 
above-mentioned  stool  has  one.  two.  or  even 
all  three  of  lu  legs  mlaslng  and  we  wind  up 
Bitttng  squarely  on  the  floor. 

In  addition  to  the  ootnmunlty  action  pro- 
gram, which  Is  to  oast  almost  one- half  of  a 
bUUon  dollars  In  the  lOM  fiscal  year,  a  num- 


ber at  otbef  OBO  programs  may  be  charac- 
terized as  supportive  or  even  peripheral  to 
our  Federal  Governmenft  manpower  policy. 
There  are  special  programs  of  loans  for  thoee 
few  farmers  that  have  not  already  got  them 
from  the  Farmers  Home  AdmlrUstraitlon  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  similar 
program  of  small  loans  for  small  businesses. 
In  the  education  field,  we  have  a  beefing  up 
of  adult  basic  education  programs,  already 
In  existence  for  a  number  of  years  almost 
everywhere;  the  work-study  program  for 
college  students;  and  Project  Head  Start  for 
preschool  youngsters.  There  Is  aid  for  mi- 
grant agricultural  workers;  there  Is  some- 
thing called  tbe  foster  grandparents  pro- 
gram; there  Is  VISTA;  and  there  Is  some- 
thing* known  as  upward  bound,  although  ex- 
isting legislation  gives  us  no  clue  as  to  what 
that  might  be. 

In  discussing  manpower  policy  (in  tbe 
sense  that  I  have  used  the  term),  there  are 
three  major  programs  under  GEO  auspices. 
The  largest  of  these.  In  terms  of  the  number 
Involved  during  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Is  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program, 
which  served  about  378,000  teenagers  at  a 
cost  of  9134  million.  This  program  provides 
part-time  work  In  "newly  created  jobs  in 
nonprofit  or  municipal  agencies"  and  pays 
at  the  rate  of  $1.25  per  hour.  We  might 
mention  that  the  decision  to  pay  the  na- 
tional minimum  wage  Is  an  administrative 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which 
administers  this  program. 

Second,  again  in  terms  of  numbers,  is  the 
work  experience  program,  usually  for  people 
on  relief  rolls.  This  program  Involved 
about  80,000  participants  and  Its  total  cost 
was  somewhat  In  excess  of  $100  million  dur- 
ing the  1M5  fiscal  year.  Administered  by 
the  Welfare  Administration  of  Uie  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  an 
example  of  this  program  Is  provided  by  a 
million-dollar  grant  to  the  Rhode  Island 
Department  of  Social  WeUare  where  about 
1.000  men  and  women  will  receive  "training 
In  good  work  habits  and  attitudes  •  •  • 
through  beautlficatlon  activity  as  nursery- 
men, gardeners,  and  truckdrlvers "  (hearings 
before  subcommittees  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  House  of  Representatives, 
supplemental  appropnatloQ  bill,  19<J<J  d 
8»4).  '    *^' 

However,  by  far  the  best  known  and  the 

most  controversial  manpower  program run 

by  the  OEO  itself,  which  fact  may  well  be 

responsible   for   these   two  characteristics 

Is  the  Job  Corps.  As  you  know,  the  Job  Corps 
provides  remedial  education  and  job  training 
for  out-of -school  and  out-of-work  men  and 
women  between  18  and  31.  About  40  resi- 
dential centers  were  established  during  the 
19«4  fiscal  year  and  the  Job  Corps  had  an 
enrollment  of  something  under  10,000  at  that 
time.  These  centers  are  both  rural  and 
urban — in  fact,  the  law  required  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  enrollees  be  In  something  called 
the  Touth  Conservation  Corps  or  rural  cen- 
ters. The  total  cost  per  parUclpant  has  been 
substantial  in  the  first  year  of  operation— 
the  average  exceeds  M.OOO.  since  more  than 
•80  million  was  spent  in  fiscal  1065.  For  Ita 
second  year,  the  Job  Corps  plans  to  have 
about  60,000  partlclpanu  and  the  budget 
request  was  about  $300  million.  Thus,  the 
cost  per  enroUee  Is  Ukely  to  decrease  some- 
what (to  about  •«,000).  but  Mr.  Shrlver  has 
Indicated  that  he  does  not  expect  It  to  fall 
much  below  M,000  to  t5,000. 

In  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  the  two 
main  programs — the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  the  OEO— in  terms  of 
their  manpower  Impact  (as  opposed  to  social, 
psychological,  and  political  aspects) ,  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  beneflu  of  the  former  exceed 
those  of  the  latter,  given  the  present  level  of 
costa.  The  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps,  and  the  work  experience  pro- 
gram are  seldom  gecuvd  to  particular  man- 
power shortages  and  often  provide  no  specific 
training.    While  It  may  be  socially  useful  to 


take  a  Washington.  D.C..  youth  off  the  streets 
and  send  him  to  the  Catoctln  or  even  the 
Tongue  Point  Job  Corps  Center  In  Oregon, 
teaching  him  to  wield  an  axe  may  constitute'' 
a  cruel  hoax.  It  Is  also  socially  useful  to 
teach  him  to  get  up  In  the  morning  to  brush 
his  teeth,  and  not  to  slurp  soup,  but  at  the 
cost  of  98,000  per  year? 

Let  me  soften  my  criticism  by  admitting 
that  it  may  well  be  too  early  to  evaluate  fully 
and  fairly  both  of  these  programs.  The 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
has  been  In  operation  for  a  bout  3  years  and 
the  war  on  poverty  for  a  year — the  one  test 
with  the  most  meaning  would  be  to  take  a 
sizable  group  of  graduates  from  both  pro- 
grams and  to  follow  their  employment  and 
earning  experience.  At  preeent.  my  vague 
comparison  of  benefits  and  costs  suggests 
devoting  more  resources  to  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act,  but  more  In- 
formation is  certainly  necessary. 

As  a  final  topic,  let  me  mention  a  few  con- 
structive alternatives  In  the  field  of  man- 
power policy.  In  the  1065  Economic  Report 
of  the  President,  there  Is  an  Interesting  set 
of  statistics  regarding  training  taken  by  per- 
sons In  the  civilian  labor  force  (table  17. 
p.  129).  The  majority  of  respondenu  to  a 
survey  undertaken  by  the  Department  of' 
Labor  Indicated  that  they  had  learned  their 
Job  skills  by  on-the-job  training;  the  next 
largest  rw|iniiiii  indicated  "casual  methods": 
and  formal  training  as  well  as  thoee  reporting 
needing  no  training  showed  the  lowest  re- 
sponse rates.  The  point  Is.  of  course,  that^ 
on-the-job  training  la  most  Important  and, 
I  suspect,  most  successful.  Tet,  the  In- 
creases In  overall  labor  productivity  and 
labor  skills  are  usually  paid  for  by  a  single 
employer,  though  they  benefit  the  society 
and  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

An  attempt  to  recognize  this  fact  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Human  Investment  Act  of  1965, 
which  was  Introduced  but,  unfortunately, 
not  afforded  the  attention  that  It  deserves. 
In  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  This 
bill,  8.  1130,  was  Introduced  In  February 
1065,  by  Senator  PaorrrT  and  coep>onsored  by 
a  number  of  other  Republicans  in  the  Senate. 
A  reworded  measure,  H.R.  10934,  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  by  Representative 
THoacas  B.  Cwnm  and  43  coeponsors  in 
September  1985. 

The  Human  Investment  Act  provides  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  as  an  Incentive  for 
the  employment  and  training  of  presently 
unemployed  workers.  The  maximum  amount 
of  credit  allowable  would  be  $25,000  plus  25 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  tax  liability  in  ex- 
cess of  $25,000.  The  expendltiires  that  can 
be  used  for  this  credit  Include,  among  others, 
the  wages  of  apprentices  In  registered  pro- 
grams; the  wages  of  workers  In  on-the-job 
training  under  section  204  of  the  lilanpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962;  em- 
ployee training  expenses  paid  to  colleges, 
business  or  trade  schools  (as  well  as 
accredited  correspondence  schools);  and  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  workers  participating 
In  cooperative  education  programs  involving 
alternate  periods  of  work  and  study. 

A  second  major  area  of  assistance  to  man- 
power development  Involves  maximizing  la- 
bor mobility  and  minimizing  restrictions  on 
hiring  and  firing.  In  the  last  few  decades, 
the  fixed  costs  and  nonwage  costs — most 
Government  determined — of  adding  a  new 
worker  have  Increased  greatly.  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  contributions  are  based  on 
a  so-called  experience  rating,  which  actually 
works  against  workers  receiving  the  neces- 
sary experience.  Employer  contributions  to 
social  insurance  of  other  types  also  Increase 
the  cost  of  adding  new  workers  as  does  the 
not  Inconaequentlal  paperwork  Involved. 
The  national  minimum  wage  may  well  be  a 
restrictive  influence  on  the  hiring  of  teen- 
ager*— although  exemptions  can  be  secured 
from  tb*  Department  of  Labor  dtader  the 
apprentloe  and  trainee  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  employer  reaction 
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seems  to  have  been  leas  than  enthusiastic 
in  securing  such  permissions. 

In  this  second  connection,  then,  I  would 
favor  granting  an  exemption  from  minimum 
wages  for  marginal  workers — let  us  say 
those  between  16  and  21  as  weU  as  those 
who  have  not  had  steady  work  for  the 
last  year  or  two.  Also,  I  would  pro- 
pose granting  a  similar  exemption  for  social 
insurance  contributions  by  the  employer, 
with  the  Federal  Government  making  direct 
contributions  to  the  trust  funds  Involved  for 
a  specific  period  of  time.  To  conclude,  I 
would  want  to  minimize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's direct  Intervention  In  the  man- 
power field — only  after  tax  incentives  and 
elimination  of  restrictions  arc  shown  as  not 
doing  the  job  adequately  should  we  embark 
on  programs  of  the  Job  Corps  type. 


Peace  OlFentive  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAMG.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
24,  1965,  the  administration  iialted  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  at  the 
first  of  the  year  launched  a  concerted 
peace  offensive.    UH.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  talked  to  Pope  Paul  VI;    W. 
Averell  Harriman  went  to  Poland,  Yu- 
goslavia,  and   India;    McGeorge  Bundy 
met  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada; 
and  Vice  President  Hdkphrey,  in  the 
course  of  less  than  a  week  in  the  Far 
East,  met  with  three  presidents,  an  em- 
peror, and  a  prime  minister.     And,  on 
January  10.  1966,  the  White  House  ad- 
mitted that  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam  accepted  a  secret  letter  from  the 
US.  Government  during  a  meeting  be- 
tween an  American  official  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  Hanoi. 

The  bombings  still  have  not  been  re- 
sumed and  it  is  reported  that  the  admin- 
istration is  under  considerable  pressure 
from  abroad  to  extend  the  pause  in  these 
raids  for  several  more  weeks  or  even 
months.  This  Is  supposedly  to  give 
Hanoi  more  time  for  diplomatic  ma- 
neuver. 

An  inordinately  high  percentage  of 
non-Communist  commentary  on  this 
peace  offensive  seems  to  be  marked  by 
great  optimism.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  calJ  It  wishful  thinking 
Hanoi's  reactions  to  date  have  been 
negative,  to  say  the  least.  Nhan  Dan 
the  Hanoi  dally  new.spaper,  in  a  com- 
mentary on  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message,  said,  on  January  18 
1966: 

Lying  in  the  framework  of  the  noUy  peace 
campaign  of  the  VS.  ruling  circled  and  be- 
ing one  of  its  keynotes,  Johnson's  message 
was  no  different  from  the  previous  state- 
ments of  the  VS.  ruling  circles;  that  Is  In 
spite  of  Ito  varied  ftwm.  it  remains  a  state- 
ment full  of  contradictions  and  smells 
strongly  of  colonialism  and  war.  Facts  have 
proved  that  each  time  the  VS.  aggressors 
launched  a  noisy  campaign  about  peaceful 
negotiations  on  the  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  they  took  a  further  step  In  tha 
intenslflcaUon  of  the 


The    analysts    waxed    hopeful    again 
when    the    Vletoong    announced    they 
would  observe  a  4 -day  truce  In  the  fight- 
ing over  the  religious  and  festive  Viet- 
namese holiday  of  Tet.  the  lunar  new 
year;  23  hours  before  thJa  truce  was  to 
go   into   effect,   a  platoon  of   Vletcong 
guerillas  massacred  33  civilians,  wounded 
54,  and  kidnaped  9  men  In  an  attack  on 
a  South  Vietnamese  refugee  camp,  350 
miles  north  of  Saigon.     Men,  women 
and  children  were  killed;  the  only  ex- 
planation for  this  vicious  and  wanton 
murder  seems  to  be  that  the  Vietcong 
were  taking  revenge  on  refugees  from  a 
village  that  had  been  overrun  by  the 
Vietcong  in  November.     Many  of  the 
villagers  had  fled  to  the  refugee  camp 
at  Tu  Hiep,  where  the  massacre  occurred 
In  addition  to  this  mass  murder,  after 
the  cease-fire  was  supposedly  in  effect, 
the  Vietcong  made  four  attacks  on  out- 
posts near  Saigon  and  an  assault  on  a 
village  near  Hue. 

What  the  analysts  who  now  speculate 
so  hopefully  on  an  eventual  favorable  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi  will  make  of  this  Is 
hard  to  say.  If  the  present  peace  offen- 
sive runs  its  course  and  the  war  is  re- 
sumed, we  can  safely  assume  that  the 
analysts  will  find  some  way  to  blame  It 
aU  on  the  United  States,  for  not  allow- 
ing Hanoi  more  time  for  diplomatic 
maneuver. 

Leaving  aside  the  merits  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  administration's  peace  offen- 
sive—some serious  criticism  has  been 
leveled  at  Its  manner,  timing  and 
method— I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  ask 
that  familiar  question  that  always  comes 
up  when  any  sort  of  attempted  deal  with 
the  Communists  goes  sour:  "After  all 
what  more  could  we  have  expected?" 

One  of  our  most  perceptive  and  compe- 
tent journalists  Is  Joseph  Alsop.  Two 
of  his  recent  columns,  one  appearing  In 
the  Indianapolis  News  of  January  5, 1966 
entitled  "Johnson  Peace  Offensive  Ig- 
nores History's  Lessons,"  and  one  ap- 
pearing In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  January  19,  1966.  entitled  "L.B  J  Meet 
Sun  -Tzu,"  will.  I  hope,  go  a  long  way 
toward  bringing  some  people  back  to  the 
grim  realities  of  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion. 

In  Ws  January  5  column  he  exposed 
the  naked,  harsh  truth  of  what  negotia- 
tions mean  to  the  Communista  and 
stripped  away  the  columns  of  hopeful 
prose  that  seem  to  have  camouflaged 
the  real  issue:  "^«»«cu 
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The  Communist  leaders,  who  are  hard- 
headed  men  with  a  sound  historical  back- 
ground, are  fully  aware  of  the  central  fact 
that  the  negotiation  mongers  always  fprget 
No  negotiation  in  history  has  ever  done^y-' 
thing  except  register  the  hard  facts  of  the 
situation  being  discussed  at  the  time  agree- 
ment was  reached.  And  If  negotiations  are 
opened,  while  the  pressure  is  remitted  In 
Vietnam  at  thte  stage,  the  result  is  most  un- 
likely to  command  the  admiration  of  histo- 
rians and  even  less  likely  to  be  admired  by 
the  American  people. 

On  January  19,  he  Invited  the  admln- 
^^i2"_^  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  the  Chinese  military 
tactician  Sun  Tzu.    The  column  begins: 

■When  without  a  previous  undeiBtandln« 
the  enemy  asks  for  a  truce,  he  is  plotttag/' 


So  runs  the  28th  proposition  of  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Sun  Tzu's  "Art  of  War."  On  thia 
propoeitlon  of  the  master's,  the  authorita- 
tive commentary  was  written  by  the  worthy 
Ch'en  Hao. 

After  discussing  the  Influence  Sun 
Tzu's  writings — and  Ch'en  Hao's  com- 
mentaries on  them— have  had  on  both 
Mao  Tse-tung  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap,  Mr.  Alsop  states: 

One  can  be  quite  certain,  then,  that  propo- 
sition 28  of  the  ninth  chapter  and  Ch'en 
Haos  commentary  have  been  solemnly  quoted 
60  times  a  day  by  policymakers  in  Hanoi,  ever 
since  the  Johnson  peace  offensive  began. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr 
Alsop  has  stated  the  exact  case.  Let  us 
look  at  a  few  more  of  Sun  Tzu's  maxims; 
some  of  them  could  be  used  as  lead  para- 
graphs for  many  stories  coming  out  of 
Vietnam  today: 

All  warfare  Is  based  on  deception  •  •  • 
wljen  we  are  near,  we  must  make  the  enemy 
believe  that  we  are  away;  when  far  away  we 
must  make  him  beUeve  we  are  near. 

A  recent  major  operation  In  what  was 
beUeved  to  be  heavily  Infested  enemy 
territory  found  few  Vietcong. 

Attack  where  he  is  unprepared,  appear 
where  you  are  not  expected. 

In  Saigon,  crowded  restaurants  are 
bombed  and  the  American  Embassy  there 
is  probably  the  most  heavily  guarded 
structure  in  all  southeast  Asia. 

Military  tactics  are  like  unto  water    for 

water  in  its  natural  course  runs  away  from 

high  places  and  hastens  downwards      So  In 

^r    the  way  to  avoid  what  is  strong  is  to 

,  strUte  the  weak.  b    •  w 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1966,  reporting  on  the  massacre 
of  the  refugees  at  Tu  Hlep  Just  before  the 
Vietcong  truce,  said : 

Survivors  said  one  Vietnamese  mother  eot 
down  on  her  knees  to  beg  for  her  baby's  life 
but  a  Red  guerruia  shot  her  in  the  face  and 
bmi^te      ^^    ^*^^    '^^^    «ubmachlne-gun 

What  Arthur  Goldberg  said  to  Pope 
Paul  VI,  what  Averell  Harriman  said  to 
Tito  what  Vice  President  Humphrey  said 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  and  the 
contents  of  that  mysterious  letter  from 
the  US.  Government  to  Hanoi  have  prob- 
ably had  Just  the  opposite  effect  of  what 
waa  Intended.  Instead,  aa  Mr.  Alaop 
points  out,  the  peace  offendve  haa  very 
likely  provided  Hanoi  with  "arguments  to 
persuade  doubters  within  the  North  Viet- 
namese Politburo  that  American  weak- 
ness of  wlU  and  lack  of  resolution  can 
stm  be  counted  on  to  bring  victory  In  the 
end, 

I  hope  Mr.  Alsop's  articles  receive  the 
careful  study  they  deserve: 
(From  the  IndlanapolU    (Ind.)    News    Jmn 

6.  1966] 
Johnson    Peaoc    Offtnsiv.    Icnoew    H»- 
Toav's  Lessons 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington.— Behind  the  current  turmoU 
there  U  a  central  fact.     Without  much  refer- 
H-^  ^J**  opinions  of  his  advisers.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  been  carrying  on  a  oer- 
sonal  peace  offensive.  ^ 

Orders   have  gone  out  to  U.S.  diplomats 

from  the  ranch.  This  man  has  been  sent 
to  see  Soviet  AmbasBador  Anatoly  Dobrynln. 
That  one— Gov.  W.  AvereU  Harrtman,  as  It 
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tuma  out — has  been  hurried  off  to  Warsaw 
with  •  meassage  (or  the  Poles.  All  hav« 
been  cotnmanrted  to  paas  the  word  that  tlM 
Preaklent  U  a  man  of  peace  who  longs  abore 
aDTtblng  for  peace  In  Vietnam. 

One  consequence,  obrloualy,  Is  the  Tlalt  to 
Hanoi  ot  the  Soviet  deleffatton  headed  by 
Alexander  ShelepLn.  It  has  officially  been 
denied  that  this  Tlslt  was  concerted  by  the 
Soviet  %Bd  n^.  Oovemments:  but  if  this 
denial  Is  not  an  outright  He  it  Is  at  least 
rather  gravely  misleading. 

For  one  of  the  prime  alms.  If  not  the  sole 
aUn,  of  the  pause  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  was  clearly  to  promote  such  a 
Soviet  visit  by  opening  the  way  for  It.  The 
conveyed  to  Ambassador  Dobrynln 
clearly,  "Now's  the  time,  and  make  the 
best  of  It."  The  Soviets  have  clearly  been 
assured  tliat  bombing  will  not  be  resumed 
while  Shplepln  Is  Ux  the  North  Vietnamese 
capital.  And  Shelepln's  mission  is  clearly 
to  urge  the  Hanoi  leaders  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  pall  of  official  secrecy  Is  total.  But  a 
child  of  3  can  see  that  the  foregoing  must 
be  hard  statements  of  fact,  unless  the  Ameri- 
can Government  or  the  Soviet  Oovernment. 
or  both,  have  reached  a  stage  of  near-lunatic 
Imprudence.  • 

liCeanwhUe.  from  Hanoi  at  this  writing, 
there  have  been  only  two  signs  of  response. 
A  New  Year's  truce  was  offered  the  South 
Vietnamese — like  the  truce  last  year  that 
ended  with  the  attack  on  the  American  bar- 
racks at  Plelku.  And  Hanoi  radio  has  loudly 
praised  the  aid  given  North  Vietnam  by 
Ccnununlst  Cblna,  Including  the  promise  of 
large  numbers  of  "volunteers." 

Beyond  much  doubt,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  are  exultantly  Informing  the 
North  VUtnameae  leaders  that  this  Johnson 
peace  offensive  proves  once  again  the  eternal 
rtfbtness  of  the  formula  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
tha*  "America  Is  a  paper  tiger."  Equally  be- 
yond doubt,  the  North  Vietnamese  may  easily 
be  persuaded  by  the  Chlneee  argument. 

As  they  have  said  quite  openly,  the  Hanoi' 
leaders  have  always  built  their  hope  of  vic- 
tory In  South  Vietnam  on  their  apparently 
sincere  conviction  that  the  Americans,  being 
soft,  self-lndiilgent  and  lacking  In  serlo<is 
rwduUon.  will  eventually  get  tired  o<  Oght- 
InC  In  South  Vietnam  and  quietly  go  away 
Short  of  actually  ordering  the  troops  to  begin 
smbarklng.  It  would  be  hard  to  ffnd  a  more 
Ukaiy  way  to  bolster  this  North  Vietnamese 
conviction  than  the  peace  offensive  that  Is 
DOW  going  on. 

Tet  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
Shelepln  mission  wlU  expose  the  Hanoi  lead- 
ership to  considerable,  although  probably 
unspoken  pressure.  When  someone  says. 
"SeUse  this  opportunity."  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  add  Uie  warning.  "There  may  not  be  an- 
other." Thus,  the  outoooM  at  present  Is 
quits  unpredictable. 

A  proxlsloDal  predlcUon  eaa  be  offered 
with  ocnxplet«  oonlUtsnoe,  however.  If 
Prealdant  Johnson's  peace  offensive  does  In 
fact  Isad  to  negotUUons  at  this  time.  It  will 
not  be  remembered  with  much  admiration 
by  historians  of  the  future. 

The  word  "unconditional"  was  orlglnaUy 
Inserted  in  the  President's  offer  of  "unoondl- 
tlonal  negotiations'  because  the  lesson  of 
Korea  was  at  that  time  weU  remembered  by 
tba  President  and  his  advisers.  Tliey  were, 
tharefore,  ready  to  talk — as  they  ought  to 
bavs  been,  ought  to  be  now — but  they  were 
not  ready  to  have  preconditions  imposed  that 
would  have  weakened  or  ended  the  pressure 
on  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong. 

The  Johnson  peace  offensive  has  created 
clrBimwtances,  however.  In  which  ksepint 
ttM  asgaltatloos  unconditional  will  be  almost 
tmpoiatble  If  they  b«tln  now.  After  what 
has  psssirt  already,  wooUy  people  in  this 
•ountry  and  around  tbs  world  will  surely 
|l^  way  to  total  hyvtsrU  U  ths  United 
States  merely  does  what  Is  obviously  raUonal 


and  In  tun  aoocrd  with  recent  harsh  les- 
sons— keeping  the  pressxtre  up  until  a  reaaoD- 
abls  and  aooeptahle  peace  has  been  agreed 
upon. 

Ths  Oonunnnlst  leaders,  who  are  hard- 
headed  men  with  a  sound  historical  back- 
ground, are  fully  aware  of  the  central  fact 
that  the  negotiation -mongers  always  forget. 
No  negotiation  In  history  has  ever  done  any- 
thing except  register  the  hard  facts  of  th* 
situation  being  discussed  at  the  Ume  agree- 
ment was  reached. 

And  If  negotiations  are  opened,  while  the 

pressure  Is  remitted  in  Vietnam  at  this  stage, 

the  result  is  meet  unlikely  to  command  the 

admiration  of  historians  and  even  lees  likely 

.to  be  admired  by  the  American  people.  ^ 

IProm  the  New  York  (NY.)  Tribune.  Jan.  19. 

1966] 

LB  J..  Mzrr  Sun  TSso 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Washington. — "When  without  a  previous 
understanding  the  enemy  asks  for  a  truce, 
he  is  plotting." 

So  runs  the  asth  proposition  of  the  9tb 
chapter  of  Sun  Tzu's  "Art  ot  War."  On  this 
proposition  of  the  master's,  the  authorita- 
tive commentary  was  written  by  the  worthy 
Ch'en  Hao. 

"If  without  reason  one  begs  for  a  bruce  It 
Is  assuredly  because  affairs  In  his  country 
are  In  a  dangerous  state  and  he  Is  worried 
and  wishes  to  make  a  plan  to  gain  a  re^>lte. 
Or  otherwise  he  knows  that  our  situation  Is 
susceptible  to  his  plots  and  wants  to  fore- 
stall our  suspicions  by  asking  for  a  truce. 
Then  he  will  take  advantage." 

These  words,  here  given  In  the  admirable 
translation  of  the  scholarly  American  ma- 
rine. Gen.  Samuel  B  Grlfflth.  are  of  almoet 
measureless  antiquity  by  American  stand- 
ards. Sun  Tzu  himself  appears  to  have  been 
a  Chinese  general  of  the  early  period  of  the 
warring  states,  which  means  that  his  prob- 
able date  was  In  the  neighborhood  of  360 
BC. 

As  for  Ch'en  Qao.  he  stands  about  midway 
In  the  long  succession  of  Important  com- 
mentators on  Sun  T*u;  he  flourished  during 
the  Tang  dynasty,  rather  more  than  a  mil- 
lennium ago.  Yet  In  this  season  ot  Lyndon 
Johnson's  noisy  peace  offensive,  6un  Tku's 
proposltloQ  and  Ch'en  Hao's  commentary 
are  of  very  great  current  Importance. 

Por  Sim  Tzu  Is  the  Clausewltz  of  the  Far 
East  (and  far  more  brilliant  and  perceptive, 
as  well  as  miraculously  lees  verbose  than  the 
wordy  German  theorist  of  war).  And  Sun 
Tsu's  "Art  of  War"  was  the  unique  founda- 
tion of  Mao  Tse-tung's  theory  and  practice 
of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  of  the  development 
of  Mao  by  the  masterly  North  Vietnamese 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Olap. 

In  both  the  Chinese  Communist  and 
North  Vietnamese  staff  schools,  students 
therefore  quite  often  learn  by  rote  both  the 
basic  text  and  the  main  commentaries  of 
Sun  Tzu.  One  can  be  quite  certain,  then, 
that  proposition  28  of  the  ninth  chapter  and 
Ch'en  Hao's  commentary  have  been  solemnly 
quoted  60  times  a  day  by  poUcymakars  In 
Hanoi,  ever  since  the  Johnson  peace  offen- 
sive began. 

It  will  seem  very  odd  Indeed  to  the  count- 
Jess  Anierlcan  authorities  on  Asia  who  have 
never  studied  Asian  history  or  set  foot  on 
Asian  sod.  yet  the  deadly  seeming  appoelte- 
ness  of  Sun  Tsu  and  Ch'en  Hao  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  Impressed  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  a  lot  more  than  such 
richly  comic  gestives  as  sending  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  talk  the  ear  off  the  poor  Pope. 

The  betting  Is  Increasingly  heavy,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  prime  motive  of  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  offensive  was  the  domestic  pol- 
itics, as  astutely  defined  by  Chen  Hao.  Fur- 
thermore, since  negotiations  are  obvlo\isly 
undesirable  at  this  time,  the  almost  viciously 
negative  North  Vietnamese  response  to  date 
should  be  a  matter  of  deep  relief. 


But  before  the  Jet-propelled  takeoff  of  an- 
other International  diplomatic  fuss  of  this 
type,  a  little  more  conslderaion  really  ought 
to  be  given  to  the  character  of  the  Intended 
audience.  In  the  present  case,  there  were 
several  other  things  to  consider  besides  the 
characteristic  modes  of  thought  and  stand- 
ards of  judgment  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Chinese  Conununlsts. 

There  was,  to  begin  with,  the  enormity  of 
the  price  of  a  prolonged  pause  In  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  Bombing  attacks  on 
lines  of  communications  are  not  the  most 
damaging  possible  kind  of  attack  on  North 
Vietnam:  but  the  American  pilots,  who  have 
risked  and  sometimes  los^  their  lives  In  these 
attacks,  have  nonethel^  done  a  brilliant 
Job. 

Before  the  pause,  repairs  of  roads  and  rail 
lines  had  caused  such  an  acute  manpower 
shortage  that  only  women  were  left  to  till 
the  fields  In  a  good  many  provinces.  Very 
young  girls  were  being  mobilized  as  road- 
coolies.  Interprovtncial  communications 
were  already   breaking  down. 

In  other  words,  the  pressure,  although  not 
of  the  most  severe  sort,  was  already  begin- 
ning to  produce  quite  crippling  effects.  The 
prolonged  pause  has  therefore  acted  as  a 
heaven-sent  breathing  spell,  permitting  all 
serious  damage  to  be  put  right  again.  And 
thus  the  fact  should  be  faced,  It  has  prob- 
ably helped  to  prolong  the  war. 

Then,  too,  the  internal  political  situation 
in  Hanoi  deserved  some  consideration. 
Briefly,  falling  health  has  almost  certainly 
reduced  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  a  figurehead.  The 
real  power  is  In  the  hands  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Communist  Party.  Le  Duan.  And  Le 
Duan  not  merely  made  his  party  reputation 
by  criticizing  the  decision  to  negotiate  with 
the  French  in  1964;  he  was  also  the  original 
organizer,  and  he  Is  still  the  principal  di- 
rector, of  the  "war  of  liberation"  in  South 
Vietnam. 

L«  Duan's  personal  situation,  therefore, 
will  always  compel  this  man  to  reject  nego- 
tiation, except  under  Irresistible  duress  or 
with  an  abject  promised  surrender  as  bait. 
A  peace  offensive  and  a  longed-for  respite 
from  bombing  are  not  duress.  Instead  they 
have  no  doubt  given  Le  Duan  exactly  what 
he  wanted  most — arguments  to  persuade 
doubters  within  the  North  Vietnamese  po- 
litburo  that  American  weakness  of  will  and 
lack  of  resolution  can  stiu  be  counted  on  to 
bring  victory  In  the  end. 
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Support  of  U.S.  PoUcy  b  Vietnam 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALO-OSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speakei:^  In  my 
congressional  district  there  Is  a  group  of 
young  men  who  have  banded  themselves 
together  Into  an  organization  dedicated 
to  honor,  friendship,  and  justice  In  serv- 
ice to  their  community  and  to  numerous 
charitable  activities.  This  organization, 
known  as  Sigma  Beta  Alpha,  was 
founded  in  1954. 

Added  to  the  fine  record  of  the  club 
Is  the  fact  that  they  recently  gained  new 
luster  to  their  civic  acUvitles  when  their 
membership  passed  a  resolution  that 
stated  very  simply,  "As  members  of  Sig- 
ma Beta  Alpha  we  place  our  names  with 
honor  In  support  of  our  Oovemment's 
policy  in  Vietnam."    The  covering  letter 


which  forwarded  this  resolution  to  me 
said  that  "being  sensible  young  men  we 
dislike  war,  but  we  feel  the  fight  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  a  war  but  a  fight  for  freedom. 
We  support  our  Government's  policy  and 
are  grateful  to  the  men  who  are  fighting 
and  dying  for  peace." 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  action  of 
Sigma  Beta  Alpha  Is  representative  of 
the  thinking  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  our  -country  who 
firmly  support  our  President  and  our 
Nation  in  those  efforts  to  confine  Com- 
munist aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
GRtssioNAL  Record  the  names  of  the 
men  who  signed  the  resolution  referred 
to  above : 

As  members  of  Sigma  Beta  Alpha,  we  place 
our  names  with  honor  In  support  of  our 
Government's  policy  In  Vietnam. 

Salvador  Vic  Huerta,  Robert  L.  Martinez, 
Robert  R.  Kuck,  Tom  Mattsson,  Jerrie 
Powers,  Ron  Stone,  Gene  Andrews, 
Thomas  M.  Rlvaa,  Wayne  Bollan. 
Theodore  John  Moes. 
Thomas  Alan  Peddecord,  Stan  Glorgl, 
Ronald  CavigUa,  Roger  Hall,  Maltland 
E.  Elderts,  Rich  Redman,  Steve  Larson. 
Alan  R.  Baltinger,  Steve  Ojeda,  Bruce 
Lee. 
Tony  Martlnelll,  Stephen  Powers,  Rich 
Redman,  John  Kuck,  Robert  A. 
McAullff.  Jr.,  Bill  Thomas,  Don  Car- 
mody.  Bob  Tatum.  Steven  V.  GlorgJ. 


WTOP  Speaks  Out  Against  "Foolish 
Loyalty  Oath" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  this  session  of  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced  a   biU    (HM.    11922)    that   would 
strike  out  of  the  medicare  bill  those  pro- 
visions upon  which  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  re- 
lied to  require  the  fiUng  of  a  disclaimer 
by  8<Mne  2  million  persons  who  will  be 
enrolling  in  the  medicare  program  but 
who  are  not  covered  by  social  security 
railroad  retirement  or  civil  service.         ' 
I  believe  that  the  required  fUing  of  thla 
disclaimer,  is   an   infringement   of   the 
rights  of  Tree  Americans  and  have  urged 
the   Secretary   of   the    Department   of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  elimi- 
nate it.    If  he  fails  to  do  so,  I  believe  that 
Congress  should  act  prompUy.     Many 
senior  citizens  have  refused  to  file  for 
medicare  benefits  because  of  this  indig- 
nity.   The  deadUne  is  March  31 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attenUon  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  was  aired 
over  staUon  WTOP  radio  and  television 
here  in  Washington  on  January  18  and 
January  19.  i  commend  WTOP  for  its 
forthright  stand. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

This  Is  a  WTOP  editorial. 

Never  underestimate  the  abUlty  of  govern. 

Uve^by'^'tLf"^  •*°""  ''^'-  "'^P'«'-- 
Take,  as  an  example,  that  ridiculous  busi- 
ness of  compeUlng  about  2  mlUlon  old  per- 
sons to  sign  a  kind  of  loyalty  oath  as  a  con- 
dition for  receiving  medicare  benefits 


These  2  million  men  and  women  will  re- 
cftlve  medicare  benefits  from  the  general  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues.  To  do  so  they  must  make 
formal  appllcaUon.  The  preeent  applica- 
tion form,  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  contains  the 
following  quesUon:  "Are  you  now  or  have 
you  been  during  the  last  12  months,  a  mem- 
ber of  any  organization  which  is  reqxilred 
to  register  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  as  a  Communist-action,  a  Commu- 
nist-front, or  a  CommunUt-lnflltrated  or- 
ganlzauon?"    Answer  "yes"  or  "no." 

HEW  Epokesmen,  who  are  understandably 
embarrassed  by  aU  this,  explain  that  the  loy- 
alty  provision  Is  required  by  an  obsoure  sec- 
tion of  law  Which  Is  too  tedious  for  us  to  go 
into.  What  is  really  Involved  Is  the  dogged 
belief  of  some  legislators  and  bureaucraU 
that  they  can  prevent  treachery  by  requiring 
everyone  to  affirm  his  loyalty.  It's  a  kind  of 
ritual  conducted  with  lltUe  regard  for  logic 

Let  us  say  this  about  afBrmaUve  loyalty 
oaths:  except  In  very  rare  Instances,  they  are 
of  absolutely  no  use  to  anyone.  The  patriot 
Is  Insulted  to  have  to  testify  to  his  own  trust- 
worthiness. The  subversive  would  not  hesl- 
tate  to  lie  about  his  connections.  All  the  af- 
firmative loyalty  oaths  administered  In  re- 
cent years  are  nothing  more  than  a  pUe  of 
paper  Junk  awaiting  appropriate  disposal— 
by  burning  or  by  burying. 

Congresman  Wiluam  Ryan,  of  New  York 
has  Introduced  a  bUl  to  remove  the  Oom- 
munUt  disclaimer  from  the  medicare  appli- 
cation. That  legislation  should  be  whooped 
through,  so  that  all  elderly  persons  may  de- 
ceive medicare  payments  without  being  sub- 
jected to  a  loyalty  inquisition. 

This  was  a  WTOP  editorial.  Jack  Jurev 
speaking  for  WTOP.  « v"  <r. 
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Leading  Educator,  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutch- 
ins.  Warns  That  "IndependenT  Fed 
Limits  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  17. 1966 
Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    many 

I^^.^^*  ^°^^^  ^^^  ^^^  raised  against 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  unwarranted 
action  of  December  3.  1965,  which  im- 
posed another  round  of  high  interest 
f?!^i°!^.  *^*.  country.  Among  these  is 
the  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
educator  Robert  M.  Hutchlns.  former 
chanceUor  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
who  Is  now  head  of  the  Fund  for  the  Re- 
pubUc,  Inc.  His  remarks  appeared  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
entitled  "Another  Look  at  Interest 
Rates.'     His  column  follows: 

Amotreb  Look  at  Intekot  Bat^ 
( By  Robert  M.  Hutchlns ) 

-m-ee  courses,  I  have  suggested,  are  open 
to  the  country  if  it  wants  to  prevent  the 
economy  from  overheating  as  a  result  ot  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

■The  first  Is  to  stop  the  war.  The  second 
Is  to  raise  taxes.  The  third  Is  to  Increase 
Interest  rates  by  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

W  It  Is  impossible  to  stop  the  war,  the 
equitable  and  democratic  procedure  is  to 
raise  taxes.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  It  can 
be  done  with  a  view  to  the  Just  distribution 
of  burdens.  The  rate  and  Incidence  of  taxa- 
d  ^te '^  ***  ™***^  *  matter  of  Intense  public 


Nothing  of  thU  sort  applies  to  the  Increase 
of  interest  rates  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  The 
board  U  not  responsible  to  the  people  It 
la  not  elected  by  them.  No  President  can  be 
siire  it  will  follow  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and  It  may  make  the  execution  of 
those  policies  impossible.  It  may  prevent 
the  adoption  of  an  Integrated  economic  pro- 
gram. It  may  disregard  public  discussion  of 
fiscal  problems  and  pubUc  crlUctsm  of  its 
decision. 

Tet  these  decisions  are  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  people.  To  deny  the  represent- 
atives of  the  people  a  voice  in  them  U  to 
limit  the  scope  of  democracy. 

The  orUy  certain  beneficiaries  of  an  in- 
crease in  interest  rates  are  the  banks  They 
benefit  by  a  higher  price  for  what  they  have 
to  sell.  The  losers  are  those  who  need  what 
the  banks  have  to  sell,  those  who  need  money 
to  build  something,  to  develop  something  or 
simply  to  live. 

It  must  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
on  one  day  it  was  announced  that  construc- 
tion permlte  had  taken  the  severest  down- 
turn in  10  months  and  on  the  next  Stand- 
ard &  Poor's  predicted  an  average  increase 
of  6  percent  in  the  earnings  of  major  banks. 
No  doubt  there  may  be  times  at  which  a 
country  will  have  to  raise  interest  rates  and 
taxes  simultaneously.  This  may  be  one 
The  representatives  of  the  people  should 
decide.  But  in  any  case  the  agency  fixing 
interest  rates  should  be  in  fact  a  part  of  the 
Government  and  not  a  paragovernmental 
nonresponslble  group  of  experts. 

All  this  seems  clear  enough,  so  clear  that 
the  bankers  who  have  attacked  me  for  saying 
it  have  not  cared  to  argue  these  points 
l-hey  have  contented  themselves  with  claim- 
ing that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has 
worked  very  well,  forgetting  that  In  1933  it 
stopped  working  altogether.  They  say  it  has 
generated  prosperity,  a  perfect  example  of 
the  Chanticleer  ^lacy— the  rooeter  believes 
the  sun  rises  because  he  crows. 

My  friend  Louis  Lancaster,  of  the  Santa 

Barbara  NaUonal  Bank,  says  of  the  Federal 

ffJ^'.  '^*  ^*"   produced  enough   surplus 

If*^*^  ^  ""''''*  "'•  Hutchlns  of  wortong 

with  pick  and  shovel." 

f>,r^*'"?'*^  y*^  *P>'  long  before 
HuV^ritU^**'*  ^"  invented.  Penuel 
Hutchlns  left  the  ancestral  farm  In  Obnnec- 
t  cut  and  became  a  doct<«-.  Ever  since  that 
time   his   descendants   have    lived   by   their 

After  the  Federal  Reserve  was  established 
my  Uncle  Orosvenor  became  a  banker  We 
were  very  poUte  to  him:  he  was  the 'most 
prosperous  member  of  the  family. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tlve  department,  bureau  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  Of  the  Government  submitUng  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inmilries 

^^^o?*""!^  "^'^'  ^"*'"^'t  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 

Si  ?""'«'■•  ''°*^*'^«  '°  this  section  re! 
latlng  to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pag^Tar" 
Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  iS^fl^ 

iT'r  ^*^'^.  ^  "*«  Committee  on  H^ 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
^Z^.T  %  ^P^^^t^e  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  maktaij  their 
report.  shaU  give  the  probable  cosr^f  the 
£,?K'?f  *1..P'''''"''«  "P°°  "^  estimate  of  the 
^^IL^^**'"'  *''**  °°  ^'t'*  <=0Pl«»  shall  be 
m  B  :?^*'^°^*  '"*=^  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  tttle  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1837) 


Thursday,  January  20,  1966 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Both  Houses  received  President's  message  recommending  changes  in  House 
Members'  terms  and  in  electoral  college. 

Senate  cleared  three  sundry  bills  for  White  House  and  passed  D.C.  minimum 
wage  law  revisions.  » 

See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  637-700 

Bills  Introduced:  14  bills  and  17  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, astbllows:  S.  2795-2808;  S.J.  Res.  126;  and  S.  Res. 

188-203.  Pog.t  6«0-«62 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  7723,  to  suspend  the  duty  on  certain  tropical 
hardwoods,  with  amendments  (S.  Rcpt  949) ; 

H.R.  7813,  to  authorize  loan  of  Naval  vessels  to 
friendly  foreign  countries,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept. 
950); and 

The  following  14  original  resolutions  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  judiciary  authorizing  fimds  for  operations 
for  that  committee  and  its  subcommittees  were  reported 
without  written  report  and  were  referred  to  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration : 

S.   Res.    190 — Administxative   Practice   and   Pro-  m- 

oedure S '  75. 000. 00 

S.  Res.  191 — Antitrust  and  Monopoly   561, 700. 00 

S.  Res.  192 — Charters  and  Holidays '  7,  500. 00 

S.  Res.  193 — Constitutional  Amendments 117,685. 15 

S.  Res.  194 — Constitutional   Rights  195, 000.  00 

S.  Res.  195 — Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 120,000.00 

S.  Res.  196 — Immigration  and  Naturalization  ...  170, 000. 00 

S.  Res.  197 — Internal  Security* 431, 000.  00 

S.  Res.  198 — Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  184, 020.  00 

S.  Res.  199 — Juvenile  D^inquency 260, 000. 00 

S.  Res.  20o^National  Penitentiaries 5, 000.  00 

S.    Res.    201 — Patents,    Trademarks,   and    Copy- 
rights                        110,000.00 

S.  Res.  202 — Refugees  and  Escapees 105, 400. 00 

S.  Res.  203 — Revision  and  Codification  42,500.00 

fogt 6Sft-6«0 

^President's  Message — Term  of  House  Members: 
President  transmitted  message  with  his  recommenda- 
tions fw  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  increase  from  2  years  to  4  years  the  term  of  Members 
<rf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  revise  the  elec- 
toral cc^cge — referred  to  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POflM  6SS-657 

D22 


Rio  Grande  Bridge:  Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments 
to  H.R.  10779,  authorizing  construction  of  a  toll  bridge 
across  the  Rio  Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.,  agreed  to  con- 
ference requested  by  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees 
Senators  Fulbright,  Sparkman,  Morse,  Hickenlooper, 
and  Aiken.  ,„,,  472 

D.C.  Minimum  Wage:  By  60  yeas  to  10  naysXtnotion 
to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  with  amendment 
H.R.  8126,  to  broaden  the  coverage  of  D.C.  minimum 
wage  laws,  after  adopting  committee  amendment  (in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute)  as  to  which  the  following 
actions  on  amendments  had  first  been  taken : 

Adopted:  Modified  Prouty  amendment  to  remove 
from  the  bill  certain  recordkeeping  requirements  and 
all  posting  requirements  and  criminal  penalties  with  re- 
spect to  employers  of  domestic  servants  in  private  resi- 
dences; and  Prouty  amendment  redefining  the  term 
"wage"  for  purpose  of  the  legislation  and  specifying 
what  shall  be  included  in  ad  hoc  advisory  committee 
reports  on  revision  of  wage  coders  i^and 

Rejected:  By  28  yeas  to  42  nays,  Prouty  (for  Domi- 
nick)  amendment  to  eliminate  power  of  D.C.  Commis- 
sioners to  raise  arbitrarily  the  minimum  wage  above  the 
statutory  limits  in  the  proposed  legislation.  ♦ 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendments,  asked  for  confer- 
ence with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees  Senators 
Bible,  Morse,  Mclntyrc,  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Tydings,  Prouty,  and  Dominick.  po9».  700-717 

Legislative  Program:  Majority  leader  announced  that 
it  is  the  intention  on  Monday,  January  24,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning»hour  to  move  to  take  up  H.lC 
77,  right-to- work  repeal.  p«g«7it 

Bills  Qeared  for  President:  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  and  cleared  for  President  the  following 
three  Finance  Committee  WJs: 

Building  and  Loan  Associations:  H.R-  327,  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  certain  nonprofit  corporations  and 
associations  ppcratcd  to  provide  reserve  funds  for  do- 
mestic building  and  loan  associations; 


HawaiUa  ContribatioB  to  Protectorate  of 
Democracy:  U.S.S.  "Kamehameha" 
(SSBN  642) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  196i 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  16  last,  the  Mare  Island  divi- 
sion of  the  newly  formed  San  Francisco 
Bay  Shipyard  commissioned  the  UjS.S. 
Kamehameha  as  the  32d  U.S. — SSBN— 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  We  honored 
In  the  West  a  year  ago  when  we  launched 
this  great  Hawaiian  namesaked  subma- 
rine many  congressional  leaders  from 
Hawaii  and  California  gathered  for  the 
occasion. 

We  are  proud  of  our  workmanship  at 
Mare  Island  and  particularly  this  great 
new  instrument  In  our  pfotectorate  of 
democracy. 

Adm-  Hyman  Rickover  points  up 
more  particularly  this  matter  as  follows: 
tJ.S.S.  "Kamehameha"  (SSBN  642), 

n.EET  Post  OmcE, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  November  J,  1965. 
Hon.  ROBEKT  L.  Leccett, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAm  Us.  Leooett:  We  have  Jiist  success- 
fuUy  completed  the  first  sea  trIaU  of  the 
U.83.  Kamehameha,  our  32d  Polaris  nuclear 
•ubmarlne.  We  also  have  In  operation  22 
attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a 
total  at  54.  The  Kamehameha  was  built  at 
the  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyard'  Vallelo 
Calif.  ^  ■ 

This  ship  Is  named  for  a  man  who  was 
neither  by  birth  nor  choice  American,  who 
knew  little  about  America,  had  few  dose 
contact*  with  Americans  and  never  set  foot 
on  American  soil.  Scion  of  a  royal  family, 
he  belonged  to  an  alien  race  and  religion! 
His  political  preference  was  for  Britain,  not 
for  the  United  States.  He  was  Kamehameha, 
King  of  Hawaii  from  1810  to  1819. 

If  It  seems  strange  that  the  name  of  a 
Hawaiian  king  should  be  borne  by  an  Ameri- 
can warship,  the  paradox  resolves  Itself  when 
we  remember  that  he  was  the  most  striking 
figure  in  Hawaiian  history  and  Hawaii  Is 
now  our  50th  State.  We  honor  his  memory 
because  In  our  philosophy  the  heritage  of 
every  State  of  the  Union  is  part  of  our  com- 
mon heritage.  There  Is  room  In  the  pan- 
theon of  America's  great  for  the  heroes  of 
every  sector  of  this  vast  NaUon. 

Kamehameha  was  a  great  warrior.  Having 
fallen  heir  in  1782  to  a  small  chieftaincy,  he 
set  out  to  conquer  all  the  Islands.  Others 
had  tried  before  but  he  was  the  first  to  suc- 
ceed. It  took  28  years  before  all  resistance 
was  queued,  but  the  bitter  fratricidal  fight 
brought  an  end  to  the  continuous  Interls- 
land  wars  that  mar  so  much  of  Hawalan  his- 
tory. 

Kamehameha  proved  himself  an  extraordl- 
narUy  able  and  wise  ruler.  His  power  was 
absolute  but  he  used  it  benevolently.    Under 


Appendix 

him  the  people  were  aasured  of  JusUce  and 
domestic  peace.  It  wa«  said  of  HawaU  un- 
der Kamehameha — ba  of  Saxon  England  un- 
der King  Alfred — that  along  any  highway  a 
child,  woman,  or  old  man  could  lie  down  to 
sleep  in  perfect  safety. 

At  whatever  time  he  had  lived,  Kameha- 
meha would  have  deserved  to  be  called  the 
great,  but  his  achievements  were  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  they  occurred  at  a  time 
when  HawaU  needed  as  never  before  to  be 
united  and  well  governed.  His  adult  life 
coincided  with  the  dangerous  and  difficult 
period  that  followed  Captain  Cook's  discov- 
ery of  the  Islands  In  1778,  when  trading  ships 
from  Europe  and  America  in  ever-growing 
numbers  made  the  Islands  their  way  station 
for  rest  and  revlctuallng. 

The  visiting  seamen  brought  weapons  and 
tools  that  aroused  the  admiration  of  the  Ha- 
walians.  but  also  new  vices  and  diseases  that 
decimated  their  number.  The  rowdy  beha- 
vior of  the  visitors  was  a  constant  threat  to 
the  Independence  of  the  Islands,  for  any  Inci- 
dent brought  with  It  the  danger  of  foreign 
Intervention.  By  maintaining  pubUc  order 
and  treating  foreigners  with  scrupulous  hon- 
esty and  cordial  hospitality.  Kamehameha 
gained  his  people  almost  a  century  of  politi- 
cal freedom. 

After  a  thousand  years  of  self-contained 
remoteness,  the  Hawallans  were  HI  prepared 
to  cope  with  the  siAden  Influx  of  strange 
new  Ideas  and  ways  of  life.  An  indigenous 
Stone  Age  culture,  no  matter  how  highly 
developed,  rarely  survives  contact  with 
modernity.  Kamehameha.  who  had  grown 
up  In  old  Hawaii,  cherished  its  ancient  reli- 
gion and  customs  but  realized  his  people 
must  master  modern  techniques.  He  hn/i  an 
eye  for  what  was  good  and  what  was  bad  in 
foreign  ways.  Against  the  latter  he  sought 
to  protect  his  people,  while  enlisting  the  help 
and  friendship  of  several  foreigners  In  order 
to  acquire  such  technology  as  would  Ije  use- 
ful for  HawaU.  He  deserves  much  at  the 
credit  for  easing  the  transition  from  an  old 
to  a  new  culture,  and  for  whatever  remains 
today  of  the  spirit  of  old  Hawaii  and  its  at- 
tractive way  of  life. 

It  is  fitting  that  one  of  our  swift  Aew  nu- 
clear submarines  should  bear  the  name  of 
this  Ulxistrlous  son  of  a  race  of  Intrepid  sea- 
farers whose  swift  canoes  made  landfall  with 
amazing  accuracy  across  the  wide  spaces  of 
the  Pacific,  whose  superb  seamanship  and 
knowledge  of  stars,  winds,  and  currents  still 
arouse  wonder  and  admiration. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  JUCKOVEB. 


Constantino  Bmmidi — The  Mkhelan^elo 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  24ri9€€ 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  17,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
honor  Constantino  Brumldl,  Capitol  art- 


ist who  labored  from  1855  to  1880  to  grace 
our  walls  with  his  artistic  genius. 

The  nationwide  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  this  man  is  most  gratifying  and 
a  source  of  immense  jJrlde,  a  pride  re- 
flected in  this  article  by  Mr.  Anthony 
Cama  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  commissioner  of 
Italian  culture  for  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy.  I  am  honored  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues  by  placing  it  at  this  point 
in  the  appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Constantino  Brumidi — the  "Michelangelo 
OF  the  U.  8.  Capttol" 
(By  Anthony  Cama) 
It  was  truly  a  great  pleasiu-e  not  so  long 
ago  for  this  writer  to  have  a  moet  pleasant 
correspondence  with  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  Richard- 
son, who,  besides  his  many  other  statesman- 
ship qualities,  has  a  great  love  of  art.  One 
of  his  unforgettable  experiences  is  coming  to 
know  and  love  the  Ijeautlful  paintings  and 
murals  of  Constantino  Brumidi  which  adorn 
with  grace  and  Italian  glory  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
This  article  is  the  promise  kept  between 
Lieutenant  Governor  Richardson  and  the 
writer.  Cama.  We  also  have  discovered  an- 
other lover  of  Brumidl's  art.  Senator  Patu, 
H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  nUnoU.  who  will 
Introduce  legislation  to  have  a  bust  of  Bru- 
midi placed  In  the  U.S.  Capitol. 

This  writing,  therefore,  is  a  cry  to  all 
lovers  of  art.  to  all  Italo-Amerlcans.  and. 
especially,  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Sons 
of  Italy  in  America,  to  sit  down,  and  write 
cards  and  letters  to  Senator  Douglas  to  help 
him  In  this  worthy  crusade.  A  portion  of  this 
superb  story  Is  hereby  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post. 

Senator  Douglas  noted  Brumidl's  genius 
has  tlirllled  millions  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  who  have  walked  its  spacious  halls 
and  historic  rooms  and  viewed  the  beauty 
of  its  painted  walls,  particularly  in  the  Sen- 
ate corridor,  appropriately  mied  the  "Bru- 
midi Corridor,"  the  corridor 'in  which  Sena- 
tea-  Douglas'  office  is  located. 

Constantino  Brumldl.  often  termed  the 
"Michelangelo  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,"  was  born 
In  Rome.  Italy,  July  26,  1805,  and  was  one 
of  the  three  Roman  artists  In  his  native 
Italy  commlBslooed  to  restore  Raphael  fres- 
coes in  the  Vatican  loggia  In  Vatican  City. 
He  was  exiled  to  America  because  of  political 
activities  In  1852  and  was  hired  by  Capt. 
Montogomery  C.  Meigs,  to  decorate  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  room  at  the  Capitol  in 
1855.  After  he  was  commissioned,  Brumidi 
r«narked.  "No  longer  have  I  any  desire  for 
fame  and  fortune.  My  one  ambition  and 
my  daUy  prayer  is  that  I  may  live  long 
enough  to  maxe  beautiful  the  CsHJltol  of  the 
one  country  on  earth  In  which  there  Is 
liberty."  His  brush  was  very  busy  In  suc- 
ceeding years,  and  the  NaOon's  Capitol  was 
his  canvas.  His  work  includes  the  Senate 
extension,  the  Senate  floor  corridors,  the 
House  of  Representative  Chamber,  the  House 
of  Representatives  oonmilttee  room,  the 
Capitol  rottinda,  containing  hie  magnificent 
frescoes  frieze  of  15  historical  groupings  and 
capped  by  hU  huge  frescoed  canopy  in  the 
eye  of  the  Cs^lt<ri  dome,  measuring  some 
4,664  square  feet  of  concave  fresco.  Hte 
work  flourished   \mtU   his   tragic  fall   while 
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working  oa  the  rotuad*  frieze  terminated 
hla  labors.  He  died  In  1860.  and  was  burled 
In  an  vuunarked  grave  In  Wublngton's 
Olenwood  Cemetery,  and  It  took  72  years  for 
a  grateful  nation  to  acknowledge  Ita  debt  to 
this  man.  Led  by  tbe  persistence  of  Dr.  Myrtle 
Cheney  Murdock.  wife  of^tben  Congresanxan 
Murdock.  Democrat,  of  ^Arizona.  Congress 
authorized  a  brotiae  marker  for  Brumldl's 
grave  In  Olenwood  Cemetery. 

Senator  Docolas  noted  that  some  88  years 
have  passed  since  Constantino  Brumldl  com- 
pleted his  final  act  <rf  lore  in  gracing  the 
walls  of  the  most  Important  citadel  of  free- 
dom In  the  world,  the  VS.  Capitol,  and  not 
a  single  bust  or  statue  of  him  Is  to  be  found 
In  our  Capitol.  It  U  certainly  the  least  we 
can  do  foe  a  man  who  signed  his  work  with 
pride  as  "C.  Bnunldl,  Artist,  Citizen  of  the 
United  States." 

So.  today,  for  over  100  years,  the  splendor 
of  Italian  art  so  masterfully  executed  by 
Brumldl  reOecU  tbe  dignity,  the  perma- 
nence of  our  Capitol,  and  the  greatness  of 
our  beloved  United  States  of  America. 
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Two  Columns  by  Arthur  Hoppe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

*      HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAUVouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Satir- 
ist Arthur  Hoppe  has  written  two  col- 
umns In  which  I  am  sure  hla  fans  will  be 
int«rested.  One.  published  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  on  January  13,  Is 
entitled  "Private  Drab  Contemplates 
War"  and  the  other  column  entitled 
"Now  It's  Time  for  Show  and  Tell"  ap- 
peared In  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
on  January  19.  His  columns  follow: 
[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle 
Jan.  13,  i»Mj 

Ou«  BCan  Hoppb:  ParvATi  Dsab 
CoNTUcpuiTCS  Was 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Pvt.  OUver  Drab. 
37S-18-44M.  scrunching  lower  In  hu  foxhole 
aa  the  sniper  fire  whlsUed  overhead,  -that 
we  ought  to  declare  war  on  those  fellows  out 
there?" 

"Who  says  we  should?"  asked  his  buddy. 
Corporal  Partz.  tugging  his  helmet  down  as 
far  as  It  would  go. 

"SooM  or  the  experts  back  In  Washington 
and  plMM  take  your  foot  out  of  my  face  " 
■•Id  Prtvat*  Drab.  "They  say  as  long  as 
we'r*  shooting  thepi  up  and  bombing  them, 
declaring  war  is  the  honorable  thing  to  do. 
And  then  we  could  hang  all  the  demonstra- 
tors b«ok  home  as  traitors." 

"I  ^on"t  like  ctvUlana  either,"  said  Corpo- 
ral Parts.  "But  if  we're  not  fighting  a  war 
what  are  we  fighUng?" 

"Why."  said  Private  Drab  with  some  sur- 
prise, "Fm  darned  if  I  know.  I'U  go  ask  the 
captain."  \ 

So  when  there  was  a  luU.  Private  brab 
crawled  to  the  command  post,  lifted  his  neck 
saluted  and  asked  Captain  Buck  Ace  respect- 
fully: Excuse  me.  sir.  But  why  ar«  we 
here?" 

-Dammit.  Drab,"  anappwl  the  captain, 
are  you  starting  that  again f" 

"Oil.  no  sir.  Its  that  me  and  the  corporal 
were  a  UtUe  confused  about  what  we're 
fl<htlng  for." 

The  captain  clapped  the  private  on  tbe 
shoulder  U»  fatherly  fashlwi.  'The  manual 
says  a  soldier  fighU  better  U  he  knows  what 


he's  fighting  for.  Drab.  So  Just  keep  in  mind 
that  you're  fighting  to  honor  our  commit- 
ments and  to  preserve  our  national  Integrity. 
That's  why  you're  In  this  war.  soldier  " 

"Oh.     But  we're  not  at  war,  are  we  sir?' 

"Not  technically."  conceded  the  captain, 
twirling  his  bushy  mustache.  "Technically, 
we  are  providing  aid  and  military  advice  to 
our  loyal  allies  who  are  engaged  In  clvU 
strife." 

Just  then,  a  mortar  shell  exploded  nearby. 
"Keep  your  fool  heads  down  or  youll  get 
killed."  cried  Private  Drab.  "Excuse  me.  sir, " 
he  added.  "I  was  providing  mUltary  advice 
to  our  loyal  aUlee." 

"No  need.  Drab, "  said  the  captain.  "We 
don't  have  any  loyal  allies  with  us  on  this 
operation.  Ydta  see,  It's  a  surprise  attack 
and  we  don't  trust  them." 

"Yea,  sir,"  said  the  private,  frowning. 

'Anyway,  soldier,'  said  the  captain,  patting 
him  on  the  back,  "I  guess  you-know  now  why 
you're  here." 

"Yes.  sir,"  said  Private  Drab  thoughtfully. 
"I  guess  It  was  mainly  because  I  was  drafted." 

"With  peacetime  soldiers  like  you.  Drab, " 
said  the  captain  exasperatedly,  "I  don't  know 
how  well  ever  win  this  •  •  •  this  •  •  • 
Dammit,  Drab.  Get  back  to  your  foxhole  or 
111  shoot  you  myself." 

"What'd  he  say?"  inquired  Corporal  Partz 
as  Private  Drab  flopped  back  Into  the  foxhole 
half  a  second  ahead  of  a  machlnegun  burst. 
"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  declare  war?" 

"Nope,"  said  Private  Drab,  spitting  out  a 
mouthful  of  dirt  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  think 
we've  got  enough  troubles  already  without 
having  a  war  on  our  hands." 

[Prom  the  San  Pranclsco  Chronicle,  Jan   19 

IftM] 

OxJB  Mak  Hoppe:   Now  It's  Timk  fo«  Show 

AjrD    Tell 

(By   Arthur   Hoppe) 

"I'm   mighty  glad   to  see  all   you  fellows 

home  again.    And  I'm   right   proud   of  the 

way  you  went  fiylng  all  over  the  world  in  68 

different  directions  in  search  of  peace.     And 

now  it's  time  for  Show  and  Tell.     You  first, 

Hubert. " 

"Yes,  sir.  And  let  me  say,  sir,  I  was  pleased 
as  punch  you  sent  me  to  India  for  the 
funeral.  I  mean  it  dispelled  a  lot  of  vicious 
nunors  that  there  was  some  reason  you  didn't 
wish  me  to  represent  you  oa  these  grim  and 
sorrowful  occasions." 

"Stop  smiling.  Hubert." 

"Yes,  sir.  Honest.  I  didn't  smile  once  over 
there.  And  I  had  this  great  peace  talk  for 
hours  and  hours  in  New  Delhi  with  Premier 
Kosygln.  who  was  there,  too.  See?  Here 
are  my  press  cUpplngs.  They  say  it  was  the 
longest  conference  In  years  between  us  and 
them." 

"And  what  did  Kosygln  say,  Hubert?" 

"Well,  here's  the  a48-page  transcript  of  our 
conversation,  sir.  You'U  find  hU  remarks 
on  this  very  last  page.  See?  Where  he  says, 
'Nyet.V" 

"That's  fine,  Hubert.  I'm  sure  my  send- 
ing you  over  there  convinced  everybody  I'm 
a  peace-loving  man.  And  quiet- loving,  too. 
Now  what  about  you — ah  •  •  •  What's  your 
name?    Dean?" 

"Sorry,  sir,  my  name  tag  slipped.  But 
Averell  and  I  had  a  fine  trip.  As  you  know 
we  were  the  only  ones  to  visit  Vietnam. 
And  Id  Uke  to  show  the  agreement  we  ham- 
mered out  over  there." 

"With  the  Vletcong,  Dean?  You  been  Ulk- 
Ing'to  them?" 

"Oh,  no.  sir.  Not  on  your  Ufe.  The  agree- 
ment's with  our  ally.  Premier  Ky.  See?  We 
promise  to  go  right  on  sending  him  troops 
and  money.  And  he  promises  to  go  right  on 
accepting  them." 

"I  never  lost  hope  that  one  of  you  fellows 
would  bring  home  an  agreeoient.  And  such 
a  lasting  one,  too.  That's  mighty  fine.  Dean 
Now  it's  your  turn.  McOeorge.  And  stop 
scowling-  *^ 


"Frankly,  sir,  I  was  a  little  hxirt  that 
you'd  only  send  me  far  as  Ottawa  in  search 
of  peace.  Think  how  I  feel  at  Georgetown 
cocktail  parties  when  people  say,  'Hi,  there, 
McOeorge.  and  where  have  you  been  lately?' 
When  I  mumble,  'Ottawa,'  they  arch  their 
eyebrows  and  go  off  to  talk  to  Joe  Alsop." 

"Trouble  with  you,  McOeorge,  is  you 
haven't  got  your  heart  in  your  work  any 
more.  Look  at  Soapy,  here.  He  goes  all 
through  Africa  in  search  of  peace  and  this 
time  he  doesn't  get  punched  in  the  nose  once. 
Or  Arthur,  here.  You  know  what  he  found 
out  in  Rome?  He  found  out  the  Pope's  In 
favor  of  peace,  too.  Headlines  everywhere. 
Yet,  thanks  to  all  these  fine  fellows  flying 
_mtlllons  of  miles  everybody  now  knows  I'm 
a  peace-loving  man.  What  a  tremendous 
success.  What  a  strategic  triumph.  What  a 
blow  for  f>eace." 

"But.  sir,  we  don't  seem  any  closer  to  peace 
than  before." 

"Nonsense,  Dean.  Seeing  It's  my  turn,  let 
me  show  my  latest  private  poU.  Look  at 
that.  I'm  up  la  points.  Yep,  due  to  the 
greatest  peace  offensive  the  world  ever  saw 
I'm  going  to  get  a  little  peace  at  last  " 

"In  Vietnam,  sir?" 

"Vietnam.  Nope,  I  mean  where  I  need  It 
most.  Here  at  home.  And  now  that  Show 
and  TeU  Is  over.  It's  game-playing  time 
Robert,  get  out  the  board  and  the  dice  and 
we'll  have  another  round  of  Risk." 


Men  of  the  Year  Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article,  "Men 
of  the  Year  Awards,"  from  the  January 
1966  Issue  of  Progressive  Parmer,  honor- 
ing Dr.  Aubrey  J.  Brown,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Mr.  Jesse  Safley,  of  Tennessee,  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Men  of  the  Yeas  Awaxos 
Dr.  Aubrey  J.  Brown,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  has  won  the  respect  of 
farmers  and  fellow  workers.  His  service  to 
Kentucky  farmers  in  the  fields  of  markeUng, 
farm  management,  and  agricultural  policy 
has  brought  him  national  recognition.  He  U 
a  member  of  the  National  Tobacco  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  and  a  member  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  .the  American 
Bankers  Association. 

He  and  his  staff  are  continuously  helping 
farmers  and  farm  organizaUons  with  man- 
agement and  marketing  problems.  In  1961, 
he  played  a  major  role  In  organizing  and  de- 
veloping Kentucky's  first  farm  analysis  group 
Each  member  of  the  Ohio  Valley  farm  analy- 
sis group  pays  an  annual  fee,  and.  In  return, 
an  area  farm  management  specialist  assists 
him  In  summarizing  records  and  making  fu- 
ture plans.  This  service  was  extended  to  78 
farmers  In  the  Bluegraas  area  last  year.  Now 
Dr.  Brown  and  other  University  of  Kentucky 
workers  are  preparing  to  extend  this  service 
to  Interested  farmers  near  Louisville  and 
Bowling  Green. 

Hurley  tobacco  growers  have  profited  many 
times  from  Dr.  Brown's  studies  and  research 
In  1956,  he  studied  the  markeu  for  burley 
in  Spain  and  later  a  similar  study  was  made 
In  Egypt.    Both  studies  paved  the  way  for 
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greater  burley  export  sales.  He  also  provided 
manpower  to  study  the  operaUons  of  tobacco 
warehouses  to  help  bring  about  a  more  efll- 
clent  marketing  plan  for  Kentucky's  main 
cash  crop. 

During  the  past  6  years,  he  and  his  staff 
members  have  held  farm  management  schools 
in  30  counties.  More  than  1,200  farmers  at- 
tended these  sessions.  He  also  had  a  series 
of  schools  for  tax  consultants  who  file  re- 
turns for  fariners. 

Dr.  Brown  is  the  founder  of  Kentucky  Farm 
Economics,  a  biweekly  newsletter.  The  pub- 
lication carries  current  information  oo  out- 
look, markeUng,  agricultural  policy,  and  farm 
management  to  500  farmers  and  businesses 
Dr.  Brown  also  serves  on  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Agricultural  Policy  Review  a  regional 
publlcaOon.  ^ 

Cooperating  with  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  Animal  Science  Department 
Dr.  Brown  has  made  market  studies  for  feed- 
er calf  and  feeder  pig  associations.  And  he 
.^iP*i.^"^  "**  reorganization  of  the  Louis- 
vUle  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market. 

Dr.  Brown  and  his  staff  have  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  Kentucky's  future  agriculture 
Their  studies  and  projections  were  used  when 
Gov^  Edward  Breathitt  launched  his  program 
to  help  farmers  obtain  a  (l  billion  annual 
Income. 

It  Is  for  these  deeds  and  services,  plus 
many  others,  that  the  Progressive  Parmer 
names  Dr.  Aubrey  J.  Brown  as  1965  Man  of 
the  Year  for  outstanding  and  loyal  service  t,, 
Kentucky's  agriculture  and  its  rural  families 


established  and  are  thriving  throughout 
the  State. 

The  lAy  Committee  of  the  East  Point 
Health  CouncU  Is  a  civic  advisory  board 
which  supervises  all  welfare  work  in  the 
city  of  East  Point.  It  raises  funds  and 
provides  assistance  In  necessary  ch«irity 
cases.  It  works  with  health  nurses  in 
administering  aU  sorts  of  services  to  the 
poor,  sick,  and  needy  citizens,  financed  by 
allocations  from  the  city  and  from  in- 
dividual contributions,     j 

J.  Lester  Holt,  chaplain  of  the  city  of 
East  Point,  is  a  dedicated  servant  of  his 
community.  The  freezer  locker  and 
storehouse  of  food  in  his  office  Is  a  source 
of  needed  assistance  in  family  emer- 
gencies, and  in  1965  he  was  responsible 
for  106  families  receiving  food,  he  coun- 
seled with  78  individuals,  and  visited 
227  newcomers  to  East  Point.  In  recog- 
nition of  his  tireless  work  in  charitable 
^uses,  Chaplain  Holt  was  chosen  as  "Mr 
East  Point"  by  the  East  Point  Moose 
Lodge  several  years  ago. 

The  city  of  East  Point  can  take  great 
pride  and  satisfaction- in  Its  accomplish- 
ments, which  have  earned  for  it  a  wide 
reputation  as  an  energeUc  and  clvlc- 
minded  community. 


The  City  of  East  Point 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF    OEORCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  January  24, 1966 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Governments  war  on  poverty 
has  long  been  needed.  However,  the  ef- 
forte  of  the  Government  are  not  in- 
tended to  and  cannot  replace  the  chari- 
table efforts  of  individuals  and  private 
organizations.  The  two  attacks— by 
Government  and  by  private  endeavor- 
must  complement  one  another 

The  city  of  East  Point,  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  deserves  specla!  recognl- 
uon  of  the  manner  in  which  it  serves  Its 
people.  This  is  accomplished  through 
fine  community  pride  and  the  concern  of 
civic  organizations  of  the  city. 

One  example  of  the  successful  work  of 
the  civic' organizaUons  is  the  Tri  Cities 
*"^^''*'^  ^^^  Clothing  Bank,  begun 
on  Christmas  Eve  1959  by  the  East  Point 
Moose  Lodge.  Prom  small  quarters  in  a 
building  on  Main  Street,  the  project  has 
grown  to  occupy  new  quarters  at  1949 
Grove  Avenue,  East  Point.  This  new 
buUding  and  land,  valued  at  $27,000  was 
built  through  the  donation  of  money 
material,  and  labor  by  individuals  busi- 
ness firms,  and  civic  organization.s!  The 
mortgage  on  this  property  will  be  burnt 
on  February  3,  thanks  to  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  Ed  Crumley  and  his  associates 
Over  500  children  in  South  Pulton  and 
Clayton  County  receive  their  clothing 
free  of  charge  from  the  bank.  Volunteer 
women  sort  clothes  and  serve  families  on 
Saturdays.  As  a  result  of  the  success  of 
this  activity,  27  clothing  banks  have  been 


Africnlture  With  Sea  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress 
which,  since  its  organization  in  1901  has 
been  dedicated  to  the  develoinnent  of 
our  water  resources,  has  proposed  that 
a  study  be  made  of  the  food  and  fiber 
which  could  be  grown  in  saline  waters 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very 
provacaUve  editorial  which  awjeared  In 
the  Nov«nber  Issue  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
porter: "Agriculture  With  Sea  Water." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AoBicuLTOTiE  Wrrn  Sea  Water 
'The  noticeable  crescendo  in  leglsUtlon  and 
technology  with  respect  to  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  suitable  water  for  the  various  needs 
of  our  future  population  prompte  us  to  re- 
print here  our  editorial  pubUshed  nearly  a 
years  ago  under  the  title  "The  Future  of 
Agriculture."  , 

In  doing  so  now,  we  go  a  step  further  and 
suggest  that  we  should  broaden  our  research 
beyond  attempting  to  make  "fresh"  water 
out  of  sea  water,  and  explore  thoroughly  the 
possibility  of  breeding  agricultural  plants 
that  can  thrive  in  sea  water  itself.  Nature 
has  long  since  transmuted  plant  Ufe  Ui  the 
sea  to  plant  life  on  land.  Possibly,  with  some 
help,  she  can  reverse  the  process. 

"It  started  when  one  of  our  directors  a 
farmer  in  a  big  way  and  reputedly  the  largest 
individual  cotton  grower  in  the  world,  asked 
us— 'Why  attempt  the  mass  desallnlzatlon 
of  sea  water  Instead  of  adding  something  to 
U  to  make  it  suitable  for  plant  growth?' 
When  we,  with  a  chemical  education,  told 
him  that  there  are  several  basic  reasons  why 
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such  procedure  would  be  Unpractical,  he  re- 
marked—You know  too  much  to  dream 

Somewhat    disturbed    by    that    remark 
because  the  dU-ector  Is  a  man  of  brains  and 

a'^^^l'  ^^  P"**^  '^°''«  "»«  question  to 
a  biologist  who  promptly  agreed  with  us  as 
to  the  present  UnpractlcablUty  of  findinc  a 
means  of  using  sea  water  for  plant  grovrth, 
and  the  enormous  difficulties  presented,  but 
he  declined  to  say  that  it  would  eventually 

fnf,!;f,.l'°^^''"'-  ^*  P°*'^*«l  o«t  that  the 
inability  of  most  land  vegetaUon  to  thrtve 
on  sea  water  is  merely  a  result  of  adaptation 
to  environment:  that  there  are  vegetable 
forms,  some  of  them  land-based,  which  grow 
n  sea  water.  He  also  told  us  of  animal  ufe 
in  the  sea  with  blood  similar  to  that  of  our 
own,  also  a  result  of  adapUUon  to  environ- 
ment. He  did  agree  with  us,  however,  that 
the  areas  which  could  profit  most  from  land- 
based  plantlife  adapted  to  sea  water  are 
those  where  cwnblned  transpiration  and 
evaporation  presently  exceed  precipitation. 
These  are  the  areas  which,  after  all  other 
problems  have  been  solved,  would  see  a  grad- 
ual Increase  In  the  saUne  content  of  the  soil 

r.«  .5^^*"'  ^*"  P'"°^«  to  be  an  Insuperable 
difficulty.  By  this  time  we  were  not  sTsure 
ttiat  our  director  had  suggested  an  Unpossl- 

tlX  J"^^  ^''  ^^^P  °^  science,  plaitltfe 
which  has  already  proven  its  abiUty  to  adapt 
Itself  to  greatly  varying  degrees  of  salinity 
given  tune  and  breeding,  might  prove  to  be 
further  adaptable.  So  we  asked  a  bio- 
chemist. 

"  -Why  bother  with  the  problem?'  said  the 
blochMilst.  There  is  a  nearer  goal,  and  one 
probably  more  likely  to  be  reached.  The 
function  of  all  agriculture  is  to  furnish  di- 
rectly or  IndU'ectly,  food  and  certain  mate- 
rials for  human  use.  We  have  come  a  long 
way  on  the  road  to  producing  a  number  of 
these  materials  by  synthesis  from  inorganic 
sources.  We  have  made  a  good  start  on  the 
way  toward  synthesizing,  also  from  inor- 
ganic sources,  aU  foodstuffs  essential  to  the 
healthy  existence  and  growth  of  mankind 
For  the  far-distant  future,  focus  your  efforts 
on  synthetic  biochemistry,  and  cease  to 
worry  about  the  future  of  agriculture  ' 

"By  this  time  we  were  thoroughly  con- 
fused, and  we  decided  to  ask  our  friend  the 
economist.  /Your  problem  Is  only  tempo- 
rary, he  tol^Tis.  'You  were  given  the  key 
by  your  biochemist  frleild.  Every  use  of  agri- 
culture Is  for  the  satisfaction  dlrecUy  orln- 
dlrectly,  of  human  demands.  Limit  the 
number  of  human  beings  In  a  given  self-sup- 
porting area,  and,  barring  permanent  major 
changes  in  climate,  your  problems  of  water 
supply  for  aU  purposes  become  more  or  less 
permaienuy  oontroUable.'  We  asked  him 
for  a  good  formula  for  lUnltlng  popiUaUon 
but  he  did  not  have  one.  i~i^vu»uoD, 

"We  have  been  thinking  over  aU  of  this 
and  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  our  dU-ec- 
tor  that— We  know  too  much  to  dream  His 
suggestion  U  Indeed  provocative." 

If  solvable,  the  problem  of  breeding  agri- 
culturar  plants  which  wUl  thrive  in  un- 
treated sea  water  wlU  probably  occupy 
researchers  for  many  years  and  wiU  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money,  but  the  possible  re- 
wards are  so  great  that  we  should  not  longer 
delay  an  organized  attack. 


American  Policy  in  the  America*  Restated 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 
Mr.  LEGQETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Ccmgress  rather 
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broad  Latin  American  policy  statements 
were  ftiacted  Into  law  which  have  caused 
America  considerable  embcurassment  in 
Latin  American  diplomatic  circles  and 
in  the  press. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  State 
Department  soliciting  their  position  on 
congressional  foreign  policy  statements 
subject  to  misinterpretation,  I  received 
the  following  reply. 

The  policy  stated  by  Secretary  Rusk  is 
a  good  one  which  adherents  to  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  policy  can  certainly 
supfwrt: 

SXPTVMBDI  30.  1965. 

Mr.  Jack  H.  Vaughn. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Department  of 

State.  Washington.  D.C. 

Okab  Mb.  Vaughn:  Pursuant  to  the  t«le- 
pbona  conversation  today  between  your 
special  assistant,  Mr.  Diego  Ascenclo  and 
Mr.  Wllber  ot  my  office.  I  respectfully  re- 
queat  that  you  proTlde  me  wltb  the  State 
Department's  olBctal  position  respecting 
Bouse  Resolution  500. 

I  wUh  to  further  request  the  Department's 
poalUoa  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
M  Introduced  by  Senator  Jacos  K.  Javtts. 

Am  this  matter  wUl  be  further  debated  In 
th*  House  Chamber  early  next  weeJc.  I  would 
appractate  your  Immediate  attention  to  this 
request. 

Very  truly  yours. 

BosBrr  L.  LaGOrrr. 
JCentber  of  Congress. 

DsrAKTMurr  or  Statc. 
\     Washington.  January  it.  1966 
Hon.  RoanT  U.  Lnorrr, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DiAa  CostoasssMAM  LBoarrr :  Thank  you  for 
your  tottar  at  September  SO,  1M9.  asking  for 
Um  Dapartnent's  Tiewa  on  House  Resolu- 
tion 540  and  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
M.  as   Introduced   by  Senator  jAvrta. 

I  bare  deferred  my  reply  to  your  letter 
until  the  Second  ^Mclai  Inter-Amerlcan 
OoBference  completed  Its  work  so  that  I 
nl^t  send  you  the  address  at  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  made  on  November  33  at  that 
Conference.  The  address  makes  a  full  pres- 
entation of  UA.  policy.  Including  the  views 
of  tills  Oovemment  OA  specific  Improvements 
necenary  in  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  to 
enable  It  to  act  more  promptly  and  effectively 
In  time  of  crtato. 

It  la  the  Dapartment'a  view  that  the  Sec- 
retary's stateoMBt  seta  forth  the  posiuon  of 
tta*  U^.  Oovemment  on  the  various 
polnta  contained  in  the  reeolutlons  In  quee- 
tlon.  The  Department  would  prefer  that 
the  Secretary's  addrees  of  November  33  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  stand  as  the  single,  authorita- 
tive expreeslon  of  US.  policy. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  H.  Vaughn. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Abbbxss  bt  thb  HoNoaAaLs  Dkan  Rusk,  Scc- 
■KTABT  or  Stats  or  ths  Unttxd  Statkb  or 
Amsuca.  Dium^  AT  ths  Ftrra  Pi.KNAaT 
SsasioM  or  ths  CoMraaxNCB  Hxij>  on  No- 
33.  IMA 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  delegates  and 
friends  In  the  Americas;  we  gather  once  more 
as  representatives  of  the  American  conunu- 
nity  ot  nations  to  Join  m  making  more  ef- 
fsettre  the  great  purposes  which  move  our 
peoples. 

We  are  prlvUeged  to  b«  in  the  beautiful 
etty  of  Rio  de  Jaorelro  aa  It  oalebrmted  lU 
400th  anniversary.  In  his  founding  proc- 
lamatlow  in  1S«S.  BstAcio  de  8*  said:  'Xet 
oar  land  be  free,  let  us  build  a  city.  let 
thase  words  remain  as  a  memorial  to  our 


resolution  and  labor."  May  our  resolution 
and  labor  at  this  Conference  add  to  that 
memorial. 

Seventy-flve  years  ago  our  governments 
launched  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system — the 
oldest  and  most  successful  experiment  of  Its 
kind  In  International  cooperation. 

Today  the  Influence  of  Its  principles  and 
mechanisms  may  be  seen  In  regional  ar- 
rangements throughout  the  world. 

The  secret  of  our  relationship  Is  our  com- 
mon Ideals.  If  we  have  not  always  been  able 
to  live  up  to  these  Ideals,  we  have  known 
better  than  to  forsake  them.  The  conscience 
of  the  New  World — rooted  In  freedom  and 
Justice — remains  solid  and  unchanged.  At 
every  critical  moment  of  choice  Its  asserts 
Itself  and  determines  the  i>ath  we  follow. 
Embedded  deeply  In  the  minds  and  hearU 
of  our  peoples,  that  conscience  Is  the  engine 
that  drives  us  forward  against  all  obstacles: 
whether  we  strive  throughout  the  Hemi- 
sphere to  Implement  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  or — In  my  own  country — to  carry 
forward  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
program. 

n 

Our  purpose  at  this  special  Conference  Is 
to  examine  otir  regional  system  in  the  light 
of  new  circumstances  and  requlrenxents 
within  our  hemisphere,  as  well  as  in  the 
world  around  us.  This  is  what  our  predeces- 
sors did  In  1945  at  Chapultepec  as  World 
War  n  drew  to  a  cloee.  This  has  been  the 
pattern  of  development  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can system  since  the  beginning.  The  success 
of  our  system  lies  in  the  flexibility  of  its 
Institutions — in  Its  capacity  to  facs  unfold- 
ing reality.  We  have  known  how  to  experi- 
ment and  to  adapt — how  to  preserve  that 
which  serves  our  foreseeable  needs  and  when 
to  alter  that  which  has  become  obsolete. 

Probably  no  two  decades  in  the  history  of 
mankind  have  witnessed  such  sweeping 
political,  social,  and  technological  trans- 
formation. 

Since  1945  we  have  moved  Into  the  nuclear 
and  space  age.  This  has  given  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  the  threat  of  war  and  to  the  necessity 
for  peace. 

Rtqald  advances  in  communications  and 
transportation  have  removed  the  barriers  of 
geographic  Isolation.  Our  Interdependence 
within  the  hemisphere  and  in  relation  to 
other  continents  Is  grreater  today  than  ever 
before.  No  longer  can  we  afford  to  view  what 
takes  place  In  Asia.  Africa,  or  the  Middle 
Bast  as  removed  and  unrelated  to  our 
security  and  welfare.  And  developments 
within  each  of  our  countries  have  become 
matters  of  vital  concern  to  all. 

Old  colonial  empires  have  all  but  disap- 
peared. Prom  them  have  emerged  more 
than  50  new  nationsr-soms  strong,  some 
weak — enriching  and  complicating  our  inter- 
national relations. 

This  family  of  sovereign  states,  old  and 
new.  Is  becoming  day  by  day.  a  world  politi- 
cal community:  and  no  one  knows  this  better 
than  those  of  vis  who  serve  as  foreign 
ministers. 

Within  that  community  underprivileged 
citlsens  In  every  society  throughout  the  world 
have  been  swept  up  In  the  revolution  of  ris- 
ing expectations,  which  we  must  now  con- 
vert Into  a  revolution  of  rising  opportunities. 
They  no  longer  regard  their  condition  of 
poverty,  isolation,  ignorance,  and  disease  as 
Immutable.  They  insist  that  the  lives  of 
the  children  sAl  be  better  than  their  own. 
They  clamor  for  change — rapid,  far-reaching 
change. 

nx 

Our  hemisphere  has  experienced  profound- 
ly this  universal  phenomenon;  and  our  gov- 
emmenU.  peoples,  and  Intsmatlonal  institu- 
tions have  respondsd  crestlvsiy. 

The  greatest  and  most  complicated  task 
which  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system  has  facsd 
In  the  past  decade  U  the  moblllzaUoa  of 


collective  efforts  In  support  of  a  peaceful 
and  democratic,  economic  and  social  revolu- 
tion. 

To  accomplish  this  It  has  been  necessary 
to  adapt  and  devise  regional  institutions 
capable  of  assisting  governments  In  their 
development  and  reform  programs.  The 
Act  of  Bogot4  In  19«0  for  the  flrst  time 
placed  social  progress  on  a  par  with  econ- 
omic development.  In  1960.  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan Development  Bank  opened  Its  doors. 
In  March  1961.  President  Kennedy  called 
on  all  the  people  of  the  hemisphere  to  Join 
In  a  new  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  vast  co- 
operative effort  unparalleled  In  magnitude 
and  nobility  of  ptirpoee  to  satisfy  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people.  In  August 
1961,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  approved  the  Charter  of  Punta 
del  Este  and  launched  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress as  the  blueprint  for  a  decade  of  devel- 
opment. The  creation  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can Committee  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
(CIAP)  In  1963  strengtlyned  the  original 
concept  of  the  Alliance  as  a  coopertalve  ef- 
fort. At  Its  energizing  core  the  Alliance  has 
thus   become    truly   multilateral. 

The  Alliance  for  Progress  has  seen  some 
disappolntmenU.  Clearly  there  la  still  an 
enormous  Job  to  be  done.  But  we  in  Wash- 
ington have  watched  Its  unfolding  with  in- 
creasing hope  and  confidence.  President 
Johnson  last  August  described  the  4  years 
of  the  Alliance  aa  "the  greatest  period  of 
forward  movement,  progress  and  peaceful 
change  that  we  have  ever  made  In  the  ■his- 
tory of   this  hemisphere." 

The  statistics  tell.  In  ovemll  terms,  a  story 
of  Increased  momentum  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  Our  general  impression  Is  con- 
firmed by  the  expansion  of  schools  and  uni- 
versities; houses  and  hospitals;  measures  for 
land  and  tax  reform;  the  Increase  In  the 
number  and  quality  of  development  plans 
and  prograaia;  and  by  the  expansion  of  Job 
opportunities  In  the  modem  sectors  of  the 
Latin  American  economies. 

Wherever   one    travels    in   Latin   America' 
the  earth  is  being  turned  and  new  founda- 
.  tlons  laid. 

But  our  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  goes  beyond  what  can  be  read  in  sta- 
tistics and  the  fact  of  physical  construction. 
What  we  s«e  Is  that  In  one  country"*  after 
another  governments  and  private  citizens 
are  focusing  with  Increased  seriousness,  com- 
petence, and  detemxination  on  practical 
measures  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. There  Is  emerging — m  both  the  pul>- 
llc  and  private  sectors — what  one  might  call 
an  Alliance  for  Progress  generation. 

We  see  the  vision  of  our  hemisphere  fully 
modernized,  absorbing  and  making  regu- 
larly available  to  all  the  people  the  best 
that  a  rapidly  unfolding  modem  science  and 
technology  can  afford;  a  hemisphere  loyal  to 
Its  Own  rich  history,  tradition,  and  culture; 
loyal  to  the  values  of  social  Justice,  individual 
liberty,  and  representative  democracy  em- 
bedded In  ths  Western  civillzaUon  of  which 
It  Is  a  vital  part;  offering  to  its  citizens  a 
widening  range  of  opportunities  to  express 
their  unique  gifts,  engaged  in  passionate 
struggle — not  in  class  struggle  but  in  com- 
mon struggle  against  the  ancient  enemies  of 
man:    hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance. 

And.  I  would  add  aa  a  North  American,  a 
vision  of  this  modernized  Latin  America.  In- 
creasingly Integrated,  bringing  its  special 
glfu  responsibly  to  bear  as  a  partner  in  all 
the  great  affairs  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  of 
the  world. 

ThU  U  a  vision  worthy  of  the  highest  values 
of  a  proud  past — a  vision  in  whose  fulfillment 
a  generation  of  Latin  Americans  will  find  a 
proud  destiny. 

In  the  next  few  months  we  will  reach  the 
halfway  mark  In  the  decade  of  the  AUlance 
for  Progress.  Looking  ahead  for  ths  next  5 
years — and  beyond — President  Johnson  has 
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a£ked  me  to  bring  to  you  the  following  per- 
sonal message : 

"As  I  stated  on  August  17.  on  the  fourth  an- 
niversary of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  our 
vital  Alliance  is  perhaps  the  greatest  adven- 
ture that  this  hemisphere  has  embarked  up- 
on since  Columbus  reached  our  shore  five 
centuries  ago.  I  al^  pledged  my  administra- 
tion to  helping  all  of  our  countries  meet  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance. 

"Recognizing  thlit  fulfillment  of  our  goals 
win  require  the  continuation  of  the  Joint 
effort  beyond  i971.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
conference — and  through  you,  your  respective 
governments — that  the  United  States  will  be 
prepared  to  extend  mutual  commitments  be- 
yond the  time  period  foreseen  In  the  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Este.  In  determining  the  scope 
of  the  U.S.  sffort.  we  will  want  to  examine 
carefully  with  you  at  that  time  the  require- 
ments of  the  hemisphere,  in  the  light  of  prog- 
ress nmde  through  self-help  measures  and 
the  contributions  which  by  then  some  of 
your  countries  will  be  able  to  make  to  one 
another  to  further  the  common  effort." 

We  are  conscious  that  as  the  national 
plans  and  programs  of  our  countries  take 
shape  and  take  hold,  two  great  issues  are 
coming  to  the  fore:  the  question  of  accelerat- 
ing Latin  American  economic  integration 
and  measures  to  Increase  Latin  America's 
capacity  to  earn  needed  foreign  exchange 
as  its  economies  mature.  i 

The  future  of  Latin  American  economic 
Integration  is,  of  coiu-se,  a  question  for  you 
to  decide.  But  we  in  tife  United  States  also 
have  a  deep  and  positive  interest  in  it.  We 
hope  decisions  to  hasten  Integration  will  be 
taken  sooner  rather  than  later.  Let  no  one 
In  this  hemisphere  suppose  that  we  in  the 
United  States  are  fearful  of  your  unity — we 
welcome  it.  We  have,  therefore,  noted  with 
pleas\ire  that  in  recent  meetings  of  foreign 
ministers  In  both  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Area  and  the  Central  American  Com- 
mon Market  decisions  have  been  taken  which 
give  promise  of  accelerating  the  Integration 
process. 

-  We  cannot  now  foresee  the  final  structure 
of  a  Latin  American  economic  community. 
We  cannot  foresee  the  role  which  your  gov- 
ernments nUght  wish  the  United  States  to 
play  in  relation  to  it.  Our  earnest  hope  is 
that  It  will  maintain  an  Intimate,  coopera- 
tive, and  constructive  relationship  with  the 
United  States.  If  together  we  can  achieve 
that  resvUt,  it  would  carry  Into  the  future  the 
hemisphere  tradition  consecrated  In  the 
Charter  of  Bogota  and  renewed  and  reded- 
Icated  in  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este  and 
the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

For  there  is  an  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween naUonal  development  and  regional  in- 
tegration. A  vital.  Integrated  regional  mar- 
ket must  be  based  on  vital,  integrated  na- 
tional markeU  and.  I  would  add,  on  an 
expanding,  diversified  International  trade. 

We  accept  wholly  the  proposition  tliat 
trade  and  development  are  closely  linked. 
What  we  need  now  are  practical,  concrete 
steps  taken  by  both  the  developing  countries 
and  the  industrialized  countries  that  will  in 
fact  expand  trade.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  help  Latin  America  to  earn  more 
■foreign  exchange  from  its  own  resources  and 
efforts. 

Working  with  countries  Inside  and  out- 
side the  hemUphere,  we  will  do  what  we 
J^  to  promote  and  participate  in  arrange- 
menta  to  stabilize  and  sustain  the  prices 
of  the  traditional  products  on  which  your 
foreign  exchange  earnings  capacity  stlU  sub- 
stantially depends.  We  are  doing  this  in  the 
case  of  the  coffee  agreement.  We  are  also 
Joining  in  a  search  for  ways  to  develop  a 
stabilizing  arrangement  in  cocoa.  We  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference  which  developed 
the  Third  International  Tin  Agreement  and 
we  now  have  under  active  con^eraUon  the 
queeUon  of  signature  by  the  United  States 
to  that  agreement. 
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We  shall  do  what  is  possible  to  keep 
the  U.S.  market  open  to  the  traditional 
product*  of  Latin  America.  The  recent  de- 
cision to  remove  quota  restrictions  on 
U.S.  Imports  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  special  impwrt  fee  on  sugar, 
and  the  allocation  of  sugar  imp>ort  quotas 
are  earnests  of  our  intentions.  We  shall  also 
continue  to  press  for  the  elimination  of  those 
discriminatory  practices  which  work  against 
Latin  America  on  a  world  basis.  And,  as 
you  know,  in  the  Kennedy  round  negotia- 
tions on  GATT,  we  are  seeking  the  broadest 
possible  degree  of  tariff  reduction  in  both 
manufactures  and  agricultural  products. 

We  support  the  programs  of  the  IMP"  and 
IBRD  looking  to  devices  which  would  cushion 
short-term  fluctuations  in  income  resulting 
from  export  price  fluctuations. 

But  we  are  all  conscious  that  the- future 
of  Latin  American  trade  must  lie  in  the  di- 
versification,  quality  control,   and   competi- 
tiveness of  its  exports.     In  our  work  in  the 
Alliance    for    Prog;ress    we    are    prepared    to 
grant  priority  status  in  the  supply  of  capi- 
tal and  technical  assistance  for  such  efforts. 
Each  of  your  countries  must  design  its  own 
measures    to    encourage    the    diversification 
of  exports.     Our  contribution  wUl  be  geared 
to  these  national  programs.     But  in  the  end 
only    Latin    Americans    can    overcome    the 
habits    and    heritage    of    an    industry    and 
commerce  built  up  in  past  generations  be- 
hind excessive  tariff  b€irriers — tariff  barriers 
wMch  gave  an  initial  impulse  to  indtistriall- 
zatlon  but  which   now  inhibit  further  ex- 
pansion.    Quite  objectively  I  would  suggest 
that  this  heritage  may  t>e  the  greatest  single 
obstacle  to  both  regional  integration  and  the 
ex}>anslon  of  Latin  American  export  earnings. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  there  would 
be    great    value    in    establishing    an    inter- 
American  entity  to  support  and  coordinate 
export  promotion  activities  to  promota  in- 
vestment   and    research    in    Latin    America, 
looking  toward   production   for   export   and 
to  provide  support  and  encouragement  for 
national  export  promotion  activity  in  each 
of  the  Latin  American   countries.     We  be- 
lieve  it  would   be  desirable  for   the   Inter- 
Amerlcan    Committee    on    the    Alliance    for 
Progress   (CIAP)    to  carry  out  studies  look- 
ing toward  the  establishment  of  such  an  en- 
tity.   Perhaps  it  could  also  develop  plans  for 
a  model  national  export  promotion  agency, 
appropriate,    with    suitable    adaptation    to 
local  conditions,  for  establishment  In  each 
of  the  countries.    We  realize  that  several  of 
the   Latin   American   countries   have   active 
and   increasingly   successful    export   promo- 
tion programs.    But,  clearly,  there  is  a  long 
road  ahead.    We  believe  that  an  Inter-Amer- 
lcan agency,  charged  with  the  specific  pur- 
poee  of  promoting  Latin  American  exports, 
might  miEike  a  tiseful   and  significant  con- 
tribution. 

The  letter  of  CIAP  to  the  presidents  last 
August  placed  special  emphasis  on  meeting 
the  needs  of  rural  Latin  America.  It  is 
here  where  half  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  Latin  America  live — and  they  are 
the  poorest  half.  It  U  here  where  the  strug- 
gle to  build  modem  economies  in  Latin 
America  will  be  won  or  lost.  A  radical  and 
sustained  Increase  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity m  Latin  America  Is  a  sheer  necessity. 
But  we  mtist  also  devise  ways  to  meet  the 
social  needs  of  the  rural  population — ^for 
housing  and  food,  education  and  health.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  help  the  campesino 
to  increase  his  production,  diversify  his 
crops,  and  sell  them  at  a  fair  and  reliable 
price.  This  is  an  imperaUve  area  for  im- 
provement if  Latin  America  is  to  grow  the 
food,  produce  the  raw  materials,  develop 
sound  industrial  plants,  pravide  the  naUonal 
marketa  for  Industry,  and  earn  the  foreign 
exchange  that  will  guarantee  prosperity  and 
dignity  for  the  individual  and  the  nation. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  repeat  the  re- 
cent  pledge    made    by   Preaident    Johnao::. 


The  United  States  Is  ready  to  assist  In  a 
continentwlde  effort  to  develop  production 
within  Latin  America  of  fertilizer,  pesti- 
cides, and  other  products  tiiat  are  needed 
to  increase  agricultural  output.- 

One  of  the  frontier  areas  of  applied  science 
which  we  have  beg\m  to  explore  is  the  use 
of  atomic  energy  for  large-scale  water'  de- 
saUnation.  The  international  symposium 
recently  held  in  Washington  has  opened 
new  vistas.  A  practical  application  Is  the 
feasibility  study  agreement  signed  between 
Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  for  a  plant 
along  tlie  United  States-Mexican  border. 
As  we  look  into  the  future,  we  see  these  be- 
ginnings— as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  cc«n- 
munlcatlcns  satellites  and  other  advanced 
technologies — offering  great  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  our  hemisphere. 

When  I  s[>eak  of  the  problrans  which  Latin 
America  confronta  in  the  economic  and  so- 
cial fields  and  of  the  work  we  must  do  to- 
gether under  the  Alliance  to  solve  them,  the 
problems  we  face  in  North  America  are 
equally  In  my  mind.  There  are  too  many 
citizens  in  my  country  who  are  not  par- 
ticipating fully  In  the  social,  material  and 
political  mainstream  of  our  society.  The 
dynamics  of  advanced  Industrial  life  and  of 
exploding  cities  pose  problems  as  searching 
and  challenging  as  those  confronted  at  ear- 
lier stages  of  development.  This  is  why 
President  Johnson  launched  his  Great  So- 
ciety program,  coupled  with  a  major  ef- 
fort in  the  civil  rights  flelc^ 

We  intend  that  every  one  of  our  citizens 
shall  be  able  to  exercise  ^  right  to  vote; 
that  the  elderly  citizens  of  our  country  shall 
have  available  the  best  of  nodical  care;  that 
our  educational  system  wlll'r^ach  out,  find, 
and  develop  every  talented  ,ttlld  and  youth 
in  our  society  and  train  th^iext  generation 
so  that  they  can  cope  with  the  problems  of 
the  future,  not  of  the  past;  that  pocketa  of 
■poverty  be  eliminated;  that  the  great  prob- 
lems of  urban  society  be  overcome.  None  of 
this  will  prove  easy.  None  of  it  will  be  done 
overnight.  But  these  are  our  active  purposes. 
In  a  real  sense,  the  Great  Society  program 
Is  to  be  understood  as  otu'  national  effort  to 
achieve  the  goals  we  have  all  set  f<M-  ourselves 
in  the  Charter  of  Ptmta  del  Este.  For,  as 
President  Johnson  said  last  September,  in 
announcing  a  new  Intarnational  effort  in  ths 
field  of  education:  "This  Nation's  dream  of  a 
Great  Society  does  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge  •   •   *." 

The  United  States  believes  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  the  members  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican system  to  undertake  charter  ccxnmlt- 
menta,  one  to  another  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  those  goals.  These  would  be  commitments 
among  the  members  to  take  steps,  severally, 
and  together,  in  aid  of  the  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  and  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere.  In  our  view,  the 
members  of  the  OAS  should  undertake  to  act 
Individually — throug^i  measures  of  self, 
help — and,  in  conjunction  with  the  efforta  of 
Individual  states  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources, to  act  cooperatively.  Each  member 
of  the  organization  should  be  pledged  to  lend 
ita  assistance  reciprocally  to  others  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  constitutional  processes. 
rv 

It  is  built  deeply  into  our  common  values 
that  economic  development  and  social  Jus- 
tice must  be  accompanied  by  respect  for  hu- 
man rights  and  strengthened  representative 
democracy.  We  have  come  to  recognize  that 
these  two  vital  objectives  are  indivisible. 
For  democratic  Institutions  to  prosper  and 
I>ersonal  freedom  to  flourish,  the  social  and 
material  needs  of  a  people  must  be  met.  But, 
the  reverse  is  also  true.  In  order  for  a  mod- 
em society  to  achieve  sustained  economic 
development,  it  is  essential  that  its  members 
have  the  freedom  of  expression  and  choice^ 
of  initiative  and  experimentation,  to  stimu- 
lat«  the  creativity  and  drive  wtiich  fuel  ths 
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fires  of  mcx]ern  econocnles.  As  we  observe  the 
performAoce  of  Cocnmnnlst  reglm«s,  we  »re 
Increasingly  oonTlnced  that  human  freedom 
U  not  only  morally  rlffbt.  It  Is  also  the  most 
efficient  route  to  progress. 

There  are  the  underlying  premises  (rf  our 
Charter  ol  Punta  del  Este. 

The  other  side  of  freedom  is  reep>onslblllty. 
The  other  side  of  the  assertion  of  man's 
rights  Is  his  duty  to  respect  and  uphold  the 
rights  of  his  neighbor  and  the  Interest  ot 
the  community.  The  earliest  and  most  basic 
democratic  texts,  ccmlng  to  us  all  from  our 
common  Mediterranean  heritage,  dlstln- 
gulshed  Uberty  from  license,  freedom  from 
anarchy. 

This  dimension  of  democratic  life  has  been 
driven  in  on  us  In  my  country  as  we  have 
struggled  to  reconcile  full  employment  with 
the  avoidance  of  Inflation;  as  we  have  worked 
to  assure  the  political  and  social  as  well  as 
tb«  economic  rights  of  all  our  citizens  re- 
S»rdlsa»  of  race  (o'  color:  as  we  have  set  about 
to  aUinlnate  ln\our  society  the  pockets  of 
povsrty.  These  enterprises  require  coopera- 
tion among  every  Important  segment  of  our 
natkmal  community,  regardless  of  politics  or 
■odAl  status.  Such  enterprises  require.  In  a 
democracy,  widespread  consensus  and  ac- 
ceptance of  responsibility. 

A»  I  have  observed  the  work  of  the  Amerl- 
oaa  Bepubllcs — each  seeking  to  carry  out  Its 
foremment's  commitments  under  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  bte — I  have  been 
•truck  by  the  Increasing  recognition  of  this 
dimension  of  the  democratic  equation.  I  see 
eoalltloQs  beginning  to  emerge  which,  essen- 
tUlly,  place  national  development  plans 
abore  day-to-day  politics.  I  see  the  begin- 
ning of  efforts  to  check  Inflation  by  coopera- 
tion among  government^  Industry,  and  labor. 
The  building  of  this  sense  of  common  pur- 
poM  will.  I  suspect,  prove  as  important  In 
the  southern  as  In  the  northern  portion  of 
our  hemisphere  In  the  years  and  decades 
ahead.  In  free  societies  the  struggle  \o 
preserve  human  freedom,  to  assure  each  of 
oar  citizens  a  full  measure  of  parUcpatlon 
In  the  democratic  process,  and  to  build  what 
Nc«th  Americans  would  call  3tasensus — and 
what  some  of  our  Latin  American  friends 
might  eall  tlie  social  contract — is  never 
ending. 

A  sound  point  of  departure  in  considering 
these  lesuee  la  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
teqwct  for  human  rlghta  and  the  respon- 
■tble  exerdse  of  representative  democracy 
must  grow  from  within,  murtured  by  eco- 
Bomlc  progress,  social  maturity,  and  cultural 
advancement.  The  Integral  approach  to 
development  and  reform  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  designed  to  help  create  these 
eondltlons. 

In  the  field  at  human  rights  much  remains 
to  be  done  in  our  covmtrles.  Mine  Is  no 
esoeptlon.  Other  nations  of  the  hemUphere 
eonfront  peoblems  peculiar  to  their  own 
•ocleUes.  liooklng  back  over  the  last  few 
decades.  I  think  notable  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  hemisphere  In  extending  basic 
democratic  rights  to  all  our  citizens.  Prog- 
ress may,  perhaps,  not  be  uniform.  We 
may  grow  ImpaUent  with  the  pace.  But 
the  trend  la  definitely  forward. 

The  Inter-American  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights  U  playing  a  significant  role  In 
this  process.  The  responsible  and  efficient 
manner  In  which  its  members  have  per- 
formed their  duties  also  deserves  our  warm 
praise.  The  confidence  placed  by  the  Domln> 
lean  people  in  the  Commission  during  recent 
months  Is  to  tribute  to  Its  effectiveness.  Its 
efforts — added  to  the  moral  suasion  o<^  gov- 
ernments through  encouragement,  reaffirma- 
tloo  of  principles  and  example,  and  the 
Alliance — constitute.  I  am  convinced,  the 
most  effective  tools  now  at  our  disposal  to 
advance  the  cause  at  individual  freedom. 

We  eonfrofxt  comparable  difficulties  In  try- 
lag  to  promote  representative  democracy  and 
owMtttattonal    government.      In    thU    area 


perhaps  the  problems  are  even  more  complex 
than  in  the  field  of  human  rights.  The 
overthrow  by  force  of  constitutionally  elected 
governments  Is  to  be  deplored.  But  we  all 
know  that  political  development  is  a  com- 
plex historical  process  and  that  simple,  ab- 
stract formulas  are  not  necessarily  the  guide 
to  wise  assessments. 

Therefore,  we  need  to  examine  coups  not 
In  general  but  in  particular — on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  A  proposal  advanced  several 
months  ago  that  the  American  govemmenta 
agree  to  consult  together  when  unconstitu- 
tional changes  occur  in  the  hemisphere.  Is 
a  good  one.  In  this  way  the  facts  can  be 
examined,  and  each  government  can  decide 
on  the  course  which  It  will  follow  In  the  tight 
of  those  facts  and  of  the  views  of  the  other 
governments. 

The  regular  ministerial  consultations 
which  many  of  us  now  envisage  might  per- 
mit us  to  discuss  intimately  and  with  candor 
problenvs  of  this  type  before  they  become 
acute.  By  deepening  our  c<Mnmon  under- 
standing of  the  political  forces  at  work  In 
the  various  parts  of  the  hemisphere,  we 
might  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  strength- 
ening of  democratic  process. 

V 

I  turn  now  to  the  problems  posed  for  us 
by  the  hard,  continuing  fsM:t  of  aggressive 
Oommunist  activities  on  the  world  scene 
and  in  our  hemisphere. 

Freemen  fight  communism  because  Com- 
munists— as  a  matter  of  doctrine,  policy,  and 
action — have  soiight  to  divert,  subvert,  and 
destroy  what  freemen  aim  to  build. 

Since  World  War  n  international  com- 
munism has  moved  aggressively  on  the  world 
scene  with  doctrines  and  tactics  for  world 
oonquest.  Behind  the  false  banner  of  "wars 
of  national  liberation,"  communism  seeks  to 
accomplish  by  subversion  what  it  knows  It 
cannot  achieve  by  democratic  process  or  by 
open  warfare.  This  Is  the  Issue  In  Vietnam. 
This  explains  the  betrayal  of  the  Cuba  revo- 
lution. This  was  the  design  when  Latin 
American  Communist  Parties  met  In  Havana 
a  year  ago.  This  Is  the  objective  of  the 
guerrillas  fighting  in  several  of  your  coun- 
tries. This  Is  why  all  of  us  In  this  hemis- 
phere must  be  constantly  on  the  alert  against 
subversive  action  whether  Inspired  from 
Moscow,  Havana,  or  Pelplng. 

CommurUsts  are  apparently  now  dusting 
off  one  of  their  older  doctrines  for  renewed 
emphasis  In  this  hemisphere:  the  doctrine  of 
"popular  fronts."  A  Soviet  writer  recently 
described  developments  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  "the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in 
which  the  conditions  are  being  created  for 
Ijroad  national,  anti-lmperlalist  frcmts."  In 
liarahal  Lin  Plao's  famous  article  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  h«  also  counsels,  as  a  first  step 
toward  Communist  takeover,  "using  the 
weapon  of  the  united  front."  And  he  adds 
ominously:  "Within  the  united  front,  the 
Comxnunlst  Party  must  maintain  its  Ideo- 
logical, polltloal,  and  m^anlzatlonal  inde- 
pendence •  •  •  and  Insist  on  Its  leading 
role." 

In  all  conscience,  after  a  generaUon's  ex- 
perience of  Communist  tactics,  there  Is  little 
reason  for  any  of  us  to  be  deceived  by  their 
famllUr.  old-fashioned   triples. 

I  would  like  to  touch  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  This  Is  but  the 
latest  of  a  series  of  efforts  by  Communist 
powers  to  extend  their  Imperialism  by  force 
of  arms.  Since  1945  we  have  seen  these  ef- 
forts in  Greece,  in  Berlin,  In  Korea.  In  North 
Vietnam,  In  India,  and  now  In  South  Viet- 
nam. These  engagements  were  not  Isolated, 
local  Incidents.  "Tiey  were  part  of  a  pattern 
to  probe  the  defenses  of  the  free  world — to 
test  our  win.  to  sap  our  strength,  to  open 
doors  for  greater  conquests.  We  have  been 
required  to  me«t  the  challenge.  The  cost 
In  blood  and  treasure  has  been  high.  But 
this  Is  the  price  for  protecting  freedom-  not 
only  of  the  countries  directly  concerned,  but 


at  freedom  throughout  the  world.  For  what 
is  taking  place  today  in  Vietnam  Is  not  only 
the  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
those  fighting  by  their  side:  it  U  also  your 
struggle  and  that  of  every  other  free  nation. 

The  Impact  of  Communist  aggression  has 
been  sharply  felt  in  our  hemisphere.  In  1959 
communism  gained  a  foothold  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Turning  his  back  on  the  Inter- 
Amertcan  system.  Castro  Joined  forces  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  cfinverted  Cuba  Into  a 
base  for  Communist  subversion.  At  Punta 
del  Este  In  January  1962,  we  moved  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  by  declaring  commvmlsm  to  be 
Incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  and  suspending  the 
Castro  regime  from  further  partlclpaUon  In 
the  system.  At  the  same  time,  we  urged 
member  states  to  take  those  steps  they  may 
consider  appropriate  for  their  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munist indirect  aggression. 

National  and  collective  action  has  reduced, 
although  It  has  by  no  means  yet  eliminated, 
the  flow  of  arms  and  funds  and  subversive 
propaganda:  the  training  of  men  in  guerrilla 
warfare;  and  otfier  actions  designed  to  un- 
dermine the  security  of  our  peoples. 

In  October  1962,  we  faced  the  grave  threat 
of  Soviet  offensive  missiles  In  Cuba.  By 
acting  swiftly  and  decUlvely  under  the  Rio 
Treaty,  we  brought  about  their  prompt  with- 
drawal. 

Two  years  ago,  Venezuela  was  the  victim 
of  a  flagrant  subversive  effort  directed  from 
Cuba.  Again  the  Rio  Treaty  operated  to 
help  the  Venezuelan  people  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. In  the  process,  the  system  served 
notice  on  the  Castro  regime  that  indirect 
aggression,  like  direct  armed  attack,  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  the  Americas.  We  made 
clear  that  the  principle  of  individual  or  col- 
lective self-defense  may  be  applied  In  either 
circumstance. 

Our  common  hemispheric  purposes  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  are  simple.  In  1960.  the 
governments  of  the  hemisphere  decided  thftt 
the  actions  of  the  TruJlUo  regime  required 
the  imposition  of  political  and  economic 
sanctions.  In  1962  we  declared  Marxist- 
Leninism  incompatible  with  the  Inter-Amer- 
lcan system.  What  we  are  doing  now  Is 
providing  the  citizens  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public the  Importunity  to  choose  a  govern- 
ment which  is  neither  of  the  Trujlllo  nor 
the  Castro  variety;  for  we  know  that  when 
the  people  register  their  consent  In  the 
Dominican  Republic — as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  hemisphere — they  will  reject  both 
extremes. 

Given  the  tragic  history  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  In  the  past  two  generations,  we 
know  the  task  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  all 
can  play  our  part  confident  that  our  mission 
conforms  to  the  most  basic  shared  values 
and  purposes  of  the  inter-American  system. 

VI 

There  is,  I  think,  a  general  and  increasing 
awareness  of  the  need  for  vigilance  by  the 
American  Bepubllcs  to  safeguard  its  own 
institutions  and  democratic  processes  against 
ttireats  of  totalitarian  takeover  and  rule, 
whether  coming  from  the  extreme  right  or 
from  the  extreme  left.  This  is  a  national 
responsibility — one  for  each  nation  to  solve 
for  itself  In  its  own  way.  Apart  from  the 
requirements  of  national  action,  this  Con- 
ference can  usefully  consider  what  develop- 
ments and  changes  in  our  organization  would 
strengthen  its  abUlty  to  act  in  support  of 
hemispheric  peace  and  security. 

The  abUlty  of  the  inter-American  system 
to  act  promptly  in  times  of  crises  has  been 
reassuring  for  the  future.  But  It  Is  weU 
for  us  at  this  stage  In  our  development  to 
take  another  look  at  our  institutions  and 
our  methods  In  order  to  see  whether  we  can 
Improve  upon  them. 

This  Conference  should  decide  how  we 
might  best  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  specific  improvements  in  the  Inter-Amer- 
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lean  system  which  our  deliberations  disclose 
as  necessary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  task 
might  be  entrusted  after  this  Conference  to 
one  or  more  bodies  which  would  carry  for- 
ward our  work  in  preparation  for  a  special 
conference,  under  article  HI  of  the  charter, 
to  meet  possibly  within  the  next  6  months. 
At  this  stage  I  should  like  to  advance  for 
consideration  some  of  the  ideas  that  the 
United  States  believes  could  contribute  to 
making  our  organization  a  more  effective 
instrument. 

First,  the  United  States  favors  annual  OAS 
meetings  at  ministerial  level.  The  interac- 
tion and  speed  of  developments  in  our 
hemisphere  and  elsewhere  make  It  highly 
desirable  that  we  meet  with  more  regularity 
and  frequency  than  we  have  before.  The 
consultations  should  not  be  confined  to  our 
hemispheric  problems  alone.  Developments 
in  other  areas  might  be  reviewed  Ijoth  for 
their  implications  for  us,  as  well  as  for  what 
we  might  do  to  further  the  cause  of  peace 
and  freedom  elsewhere. 

Second,  we  should  strengthen  the  organ- 
izational relationship  among  the  key  organs 
of  the  system :  the  Ministers,  the  Council,  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  CIAP,  and  the 
Secretariat.  Our  objective  should  be  to  In- 
tegrate the  various  facets  of  our  collective 
effort;  to  insure  they  are  responsive  to  the 
agreed  policies  of  governments;  to  Insure 
that  cooperation  In  the  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  fields  are  mutually  rein- 
forcing and  to  Insure  that  new  operational 
tasks  are  carried  forward  with  administrative 
efficiency  and  dispatch. 

Third,  in  our  forward  planning  we  should 
think  not  only  of  measures  to  deal  with  a 
conflagration  once  it  has  broken  out.  but  also 
of  preventive  steps  the  Organization  might 
helpfully  take  in  a  dispute  or  situation  in 
this  hemisphere  before  it  has  reached  the 
crisis  stage.  There  Is  wisdom  in  the  old  dip- 
lomatic tradition — incorporated  in  United 
Nations  doctrine — that  bUateral  disputes  are 
best  settled  bilaterally.  Nevertheless,  the 
Council  might  lie  empowered  to  consider  a 
dispute  or  situation  at  the  request  of  one 
or  more  American  Republics:  to  recommend 
procedures  for  peaceful  settlement;  and  per- 
haps to  recommend  provisional  measures  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  aggravation  of  the  sit- 
uation. The  Council,  in  carrying  out  such 
functions,  could  avail  itself  of  assistance 
from  the  Inter-American  Peace  Committee, 
from  special  commissions,  and  from  the  Sec- 
retary General. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  would  also  sup- 
port strengthening  the  Institution  and  role 
of  the  Secretary  General,  authorizing  him  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  any 
matter  which.  In  his  opinion,  may  endanger 
peace  and  security  in  the  hemisphere. 

Fifth,  there  is  the  question  of  Joint  ac- 
tion. Both  In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
in  the  Dominican  situation,  the  discharge 
hy  the  OAS  of  its  responsibilities  involved  not 
merely  the  assumption  of  political  responsi- 
bility but  also  the  employment  of  units  of 
the  armed  forces  of  various  member  states. 
These  were  contributed  voluntarily  and  op- 
erated collectively  under  a  combined  com- 
mand. In  the  crises  of  1962,  this  action  was 
decisive.  In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, the  Inter-Amertcan  Peace  Force  made 
a  vital  contribution  to  the  avoidance  of  need- 
less bloodshed  and  the  creation  of  conditions 
for  the  Dominican  people  to  determine  their 
own  future  by  votes  and  not  by  arms.  Its 
importance  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
Provisional  government  has  called  upon  It 
for  continued  assistance  in  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  stability. 

The  United  Nations  has.  of  course,  had 
much  more  experience  than  has  the  OAS 
In  this  type  of  multilateral  peacekeeping 
force.  Many  of  your  countries  have  made 
personnel  available  for  ix)th  United  Nations 
observation  and  military  operations  in  sev- 
eral crisis  sltuaUons. 
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It  may,  therefore,  be  xiseful  for  us  to  ex- 
amine, in  the  light  of  experience  and  the 
nature  of  our  collective  responsibilities  for 
paece  and  security  in  the  hemisphere,  and 
elsewhere,  the  desirability  of  establishing 
these  voluntary  contributions  to  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  operations  on  a  more 
orderly  basis  In  advance  of  their  possible 
future  use  by  the  OAS  or  by  the  U.N. 

If  we  face  the  fact  that  we  live  in  troubled 
times,  if  we  face  the  fact  that  there  are 
those  who  seek  with  purpose  and  persistence 
to  destroy  democracy.  I  beUeve,  If  we  are 
patient,  we  shall  find  a  creative  way  to  rec- 
ognize two  Important  principles:  first,  we 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  move  fast  and  ef- 
fectively and,  if  possible,  together  when  a 
dangerous  situation  arises  in  the  hemisphere: 
second,  none  of  our  governments  is  prepared 
to  engage  its  military  forces  except  by  a  na- 
tional decision,  at  the  highest  level.  In  the 
light   of  particultu'   circumstances. 

Sixth,  I  would  note  the  need  to  avoid 
within  our  hemisphere  competitive  arms 
races.  Our  resources  are  desperately  needed 
for  economic  and  social  development.  With 
all  its  imperfections  we  are  blessed  by  the 
most  mature  and  reliable  system  for  re- 
gional secxirlty  and  peacekeeping  on  the  face 
of  the  planet.  As  military  budgets  are  form- 
ulated we  should  keep  these  facts  before  us — 
and  the  examples,  past  and  present,  of  the 
burdens  and  consequences  of  all  arms  races. 
The  experience  of  the  Cuban  missile  crises 
gave  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  need  to  control  modem 
weapons  and  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons.  One  of  the  initiatives  that 
received  added  Impetus  In  1962  was  the  pro- 
posal to  create  a  nuclear-free  zone  In  Latin 
America.  The  United  SUtes  has  followed 
with  keen  and  sympathetic  Interest  the 
efforts  of  Latin  American  countries  to  work 
out  agreed  arrangements  for  excluding  the 
proliferation,  the  stationing,  or  storage  of 
nuclear  weapons  within  the  territory  of  Latin 
American  States.  We  have  noted  the  en- 
couraging progress  toward  this  end  which  was 
made  dinrlng  the  current  year  at  discussions 
in  Mexico  Olty.  The  United  States  believes 
the  project  of  a  nuclear-free  zone  in  Latin 
America  is  constructive  statesmanship  In  the 
best  tradition  of  the  hemisphere.  We  wel- 
come the  effort  and  would  be  glad  to  see  it 
reach  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  should  also  note  that  our  membeivhtp 
may  expand. 

The  emergence  of  two  new,  independent 

states — Jamaica  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

caxised  our  organization  to  devise  a  formula 
for  the  admission  of  members.  We  found 
the  formula  without  need  to  alter  the  char- 
ter. The  (Joor  Is  now  open  to  additional 
countries  to  Join  the  OAS.  We  wUl  welcome 
them  wholeheartedly  at  such  time  as  they 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportiinity. 
vn 

This,  as  we  see  It,  is  the  panorama  of  our 
common  tasks. 

The  Intent  of  my  country  to  work  with  you 
in  the  common  quest  far  freedom  and  pros- 
perity has  never  been  as  strong  as  it  Is  to- 
day— to  build  together  and  together  to  pro- 
tect what  we  are  building.  President  John- 
son has  summed  it  up  this  way: 

"Our  charter  charges  each  American  coun- 
try to  seek  to  strengthen  representative 
democracy.  Without  that  democracy  and 
without  the  freedom  It  nourishes,  material 
progress  is  an  aimless  enterjM-lse,  destroying 
the  dignity  of  the  spirit  that  it  Is  reaUy 
meant  to  liberate.  So  we  will  continue  to 
Join  with  you  and  encourage  democracy  until 
we  build  a  hemisphere  of  free  nations  from 
Tlerra  del  Fuego  to  the  Arctic  Circle." 

Thus  we  would  reaffirm  the  faith  of  my 
Government  in  the  effectiveness  and  vitality 
of  our  regional  system.  It  has  served  to 
bring  new  levels  of  understanding  and  good 
will  between  our  peoples.  It  has  served  to 
promote   freedom    and    democracy.      It    has 


served,  and  is  increasingly  serving,  as  a  m^ana 
for  achieving  material  weU-belng  and  social 
Justice  for  our  nations.  It  has  served  to  keep 
the  peace  In  this  hemisphere  and  to  protect 
us  from  our  enemies. 

The  Organization  has  demonstrated  Ite 
fiexiblllty  and  adaptablUty  to  change  In  th» 
past.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

The  chaJlenge  In  this  old  hemispheric  sys- 
tem Is  like  the  challenge  of  domestic  political 
life:  to  transform  and  modernize  policies  and 
Institutions  in  harmony  with  abiding  prin- 
ciples and  values,  so  that  the  problems  of 
today  and  tomorrow  can  be  met. 

Together  I  am  confident  we  shall  meet 
that  challenge. 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  the  Proclamatioa 
of  Independence  of  the  Ukraine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF   MOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Mondav.  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  January  22  marked  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence of  the  Ukraine.  On  this  oc- 
casion, Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
all  across  the  land  took  part  in  special 
observances  to  once  again  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  world  how  a  free,  inde- 
pendent nation  was  forced  under  the 
y<Ae  of  communism. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Dr.  Anthony 
Zukowsky,  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota branch  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America,  Inc.,  discusses  the 
special  programs  planned  for  North  Da- 
kota. These  included  special  religious 
services  which  were  broadcast  over  ra- 
dio and  television  ,throughout  a  broad 
area  of  North  Dakota. 

In  his  letter.  Dr.  Zukowsky  made  an 
excellent  case  for  setting  forth  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  our  commitment 
to  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  and  other 
nations  who  live  under  Communist 
tyranny.  We  cannot  forget  these  people 
and  their  desire  to  obtain  freedom.  We 
must  continue  to  support  them  and  help 
them  to  advance  in  every  possible  way 
the  independence  they  seek. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Dr.  Zukowsky's  letter  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Ukrainian  Conckxss 
CoMMmxE  or  America,  Inc., 
State  Branch  op  North  Dakota, 

Steele,  N.  Dak.,  January  15. 1968. 
Hon.  Milton  R.  Youno,  * 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
WaahiTif/ton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Yotmo:  We  want  to  again  call 
to  your  attention  that  in  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary Ukrainians  aU  over  the  world  includ- 
ing our  State,  will  mar*  the  48th  anniversary 
Of  the  proclamation  of  the  independence  of 
Ukraine,  which  took  place  on  the  22d  of 
January  In  Kiev,  the  capltol  of  Ukraine^  also 
the  47th  atmlversary  of  the  Act  of  Union  on 
January  22.  1919,  whereby  Western  Ukraine 
united  with  the  National  Ukrainian  Republic 
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Into  000  aoTer»lgn  and  Independent  republic 
ot  th«  XTkrmlnlaji  peopJe. 

Altbougb  the  UkralnlAn  Hepubllc  was 
reeogiklaed  by  a  number  ot  States,  Including 
the  Ooverament  o*  Soviet  Russia,  It  had  no 
durable  peace  nor  prviepeiCy  becaxiae  C<xn- 
munist  Russia  Invaded  the  nkralnian  state 
despite  Its  previous  pledges  to  respect  and 
honor  the  XTkralnlan  Independence. 

For  nearly  8^  years,  without  assistance 
from  the  Western  World,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple wa^ed  a  heroic  war  against  Conununlst 
Russia  In  the  defense  of  sovereignty  of  their 
oountry  but  the  gallant  struggle  came  to  a 
tragic  end.  The  free  Ukrainian  state  was 
subdued  to  a  puppet  regime  of  the  Soviet 
Socialistic  Republic. 

Since  the  Russian  Ck>mmunlst  enslave- 
ment with  brutal  oppression  and  domination 
there  has  been  much  suffering  among  these 
people.  But  despite  the  Communist  yoke  Im- 
posed by  Moscow,  the  Ukrainian  people  never 
accepted  the  foreign  domination  and  are  con- 
tinuing to  struggle  for  freedom  and  national 
Independence.  Through  a  series  of  heroic 
and  bloody  uprisings  and  a  steady  resistance 
through  underground  warfare,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  demonstrated  their  undying  love 
of  freedom  and  their  opposition  to  alien  slav- 
ery and  oppression. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  recognized  the  legitimate 
right  to  freedom  and  national  Independence 
by  enacting  and  signing  respectively  the 
"CapUve  Nations  Week  Reeoltulon"  in  July 
1969.  which  enumerated  the  Ukraine  as  one 
of  the  captive  nations  enslaved  and  domi- 
nated by  Communist  Russia,  and  is  entitled 
to  recognition  and  moral  support  by  the 
American  {>eople  and  the  free  world  at  large. 
During  the  debate  on  colonialism  In  the  UJI. 
Assembly  In  1960  and  1961  a  number  of  West- 
ern statesmen.  Including  our  Ambassadc«'  to 
the  U.N.  raised  their  voices  In  protest  against 
the  persecution  of  the  Ukrainian  people  by 
the  Communists. 

The  cause  of  Ukrainian  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence is  no  longer  a  petrloUc  desire  since 
the  Communist  menace  has  ^>read  Into  Asia, 
our  shores  In  Cuba  and  Latin  America,  it  has 
beeooae  a  political  necessity  for  the  free  world 
to  recognise  that  an  Independent  Ukraine 
would  subsUntlaUy  weaken  the  Communist 
empire. 

Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  In  our 
great  State  of  North  DakoU  are  planning 
to  celebrate  the  forthcoming  48th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Ukrainian  independence  on  Sun- 
day. January  23.  1966.  In  a  solemn  and  fitting 
manner  with  special  religioxis  services  and 
programs  which  will  be  heard  on  radio  and 
TV  over  stations  In  Bismarck.  Mandan,  Ml- 
not.  and  Dickinson. 

We  Ormly  believe  that  you  are  fully  aware 
of  the  Importance  of  Ukraine  as  an  ally  In 
the  struggle  against  Russian  Communist 
Imperialism.  We.  therefore,  respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  make  an  appropriate  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  or  atwut 
the  22d  of  January  In  oommemoratlon  of  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence. This  anniversary  provides  an  appro- 
priate occasion  not  only  for  the  UjS.  Senate 
and  American  people  but  also  for  the  US. 
Government  to  demonstrate  their  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Ukrainian  people. 

It  may  also  provide  better  understanding 
by  extending  diplomatic  relations  to  Ukraine, 
which  is  a  charter  member  of  the  United 
Nations,  by  nominating  an  American  of 
ITkralnlan  descent  to  serve  on  some  diplo- 
matic poet,  and  by  the  issuance  of  a  com- 
memorauve  stamp  In  honor  of  Europe's  free- 
dom fighter  and  Ukrainian  poet,  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  favorable  response  in  the 
past  on  this  and  other  matters,  and  we  hope 


that  you  will  continue  to  accept  oar  eTjii  tm 
sions   with   meaningful   onderstandlng. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dr.  AifTHOtrr  Zttkowbkt. 
President.   VCCA.   State  Branch  of 
North  Dakota. 


January  24,  1966 
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No  Quick,  Easy  Solation  to  ^Hebiaiii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PXIOI8TLVANI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  visit  to  Vietnam  last  month  I  con- 
cluded that  the  most  Important  con- 
tribution the  average  American  can 
make  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  patience. 
There  Is  no  quick  and  easy  solution. 

The  nationally  syndicated  writer, 
Ralph  McOlll,  In  a  recent  column,  com- 
pared  the  fighting  conditions  in  Vietnam 
to  an  episode  in  our  own  history.  He 
noted  that  Marlon  the  Swamp  Pox,  using 
guerrilla  tactics,  "kept  a  large  force  of 
well-equipped  British  troops  engaged 
across  a  long  period  of  time."  Four 
major  expeditions  by  the  British  against 
him  were  unsuccessful. 

Indeed  it  is  frustrating  to  hold  the 
power  to  devastate  completely  an  entire 
enemy  country  and  not  be  able  to  use 
that  power.      » 

Mr.  McGllI's  column,  published  in  the 
January  13  issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Poet- 
Gazette,  Is  an  excellent  answer  to  the 
question:  "Why  not  win  In  Vietnam?" 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  It  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
NiTTHEH  Power  Nor  Victory  Ari 
Enough  for  Vietnaic 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 
Atlanta. — "Why  not  victory  now?"  "Why 
not  win  In  Vietnam?"    "Why  don't  we  get  It 
over  with?" 

"Whafs  wrong  with  winning?"  "Why 
can't  this  great  power  kick  out  that  rabble 
of  guerrillas  In  Vietnam?" 

These  and  other  Idiocies,  born  of  frustra- 
Uon.  echo  in  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave.  (It  U  a  land  that  ought 
to  understand,  out  of  Its  own  history,  the 
frustration  In  Vietnam.  Our  own  history 
Includes  Marlon,  the  Swamp  Fox.  He  based 
himself  In  a  swamp  and  kept  a  large  force 
ct  well-equipped  British  troops  engaged 
across  a  long  period  of  time.  On  four  oc- 
casions, major  expeditions  were  mounted 
against  him.  He  eluded  them.  Marlon  was 
one  of  the  factors  that  enabled  final  victory 
to  be  won.  The  more  effective  units  of  our 
continental  army  were.  In  effect,  guerrilla 
troops.  c^)eratlng  out  of  their  knowledge  of 
terrain  and  of  living  off  the  ooiintry. ) 

The  United  States  would  win.  Winning 
would.  In  a  sense,  be  easy.  Congressman 
Charles  Weltmer,  speaking  in  his  Georgia 
district,  said  to  the  Impatient  and  frustrated : 
"Certainly,  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  to 
bring  about,  within  24  hours,  the  utter  devas- 
tation of  all  otf  North  Vietnam.     We  could 

klU  every  able-bodied  fighting  man  there 

along  with  every  Uttle  child,  every  woman. 
every  old  man — aU  within  the  twinkling  of 
an  i^e.  We  can  win— U  winning  means 
wiping  out  10  mllUon  human  beings;  and 
If  winning  Includes  the  very  real  chance  of 
direct  military  engagement   with   Commu- 


nist China;  and  If  winning  Includes  the  prob- 
able necessity  for  \uing  nuclear  weapons 
against  Pelplng;  and  If  winning  includes 
the  possible  destruction  oi  Russia — after. 
of  course,  Russia  has  simultaneously  de- 
stroyed 100  mUllon  American  lives. 

"We  have  the  power  to  win — if  we  want 
to  win  under  these  circumstances.  That 
power  has  gone  unexercised,  to  the  mount- 
ing frustration  of  us  all,  and  to  the  In- 
creasing demand  that  we  do  something.  We 
sincerely  seek  an  honorable  peace  and,  I  am 
convinced,  are  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile. 
We  win  not.  however,  negotiate  a  peace  that 
would  mean  the  Inevitable  loes  of  southeast 
Asia  to  the  thralldom  of  China." 

The  world  should  have  learned  out  of  lu 
many  wars  and  "victories "  that  great  power 
Is  not  enough — not  nearly  enough.  Nor  is 
"victory"  enough.  Two  tremendous  wars  en- 
veloped most  of  the  earth.  They  were  "won" 
with  a  vast  mobilization  of  power,  men,  ma- 
teriaU.  and  food.  A  Korean  war  was  waged 
bloodily  and  indecisively. 

It  was  said  of  this  harsh  conflict  that  It 
was  waged  to  contain  Communist  aggres- 
sion. That  was  true.  But  It  was  not  all 
the  truth.  We  were  then,  as  now.  confronted 
with  two  CommunUt  giants.  Since  that 
time,  the  second  one,  China,  has  detonated 
two  nuclear  devices.  More  are  on  the  way. 
Russia,  believing  that  communism  eventu- 
ally will  triumph,  seems  willing,  in  the  face 
of  power,  to  build  her  own  economy  and 
avoid  aggression.  China,  with  a  growing 
birthrate  and  an  increasingly  serious  lack  of 
food  and  viability  in  her  economy,  believes 
In  and  seeks  aggression.  Yet.  In  the  last  2 
months  her  attempts  to  infiltrate  and  sub- 
vert African  governments  have  failed.  A 
plot  to  make  Indonesia  a  Pelplng  puppet  was 
thwarted. 

Pelplng-trained  Thailanders  now  are  in 
open  opposition  In  north  Thailand.  The 
story  goes  on  and  on. 

Neither  power  alone,  nor  victory  alone  Is 
enough.  What  this  country  seeks  to  do  Is 
to  mobUize  aU  our  power — our  wealth  ol 
goods,  money  and  arms— to  seek  the  slow 
way,  a  new  sort  of  "victory." 


Heart  Group 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  10. 
1966,  noting  the  election  of  Philip  P.  Ard- 
ery  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Heart 
Association. 

Mr.  Ardery  distinguished  himself  in 
World  War  n,  leading  an  air  squadron  on 
D-day  and  since  has  been  equally  distin- 
guished as  a  member  of  the  bar  and  as 
a  devoted  worker  In  the  field  of  civic  af- 
fairs. 

I  am  sure  that  he  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide effective  leadership  to  the  American 
Heart  Association  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Janicary  2^,  1966 
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LouisvnxE  Man  Heads  Heart  Group 
The  election  of  Philip  P.  Ardery  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association  was  announced  yester- 
day. Mr.  Ardery,  a  Louisville  lawyer,  succeeds 
John  D.  Bnmdage.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower continues  as  honorary  chairman  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Ardery  retired  last  July  as  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  In  World  War 
II  he  won  seven  UJ3.  decorations  and  the 
Croix  de  Guerre. 

Active  for  more  than  a  decade  in  he'^K^as- 
sociation  work.  Mr.  Ardery  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group's  national  board  and  execu- 
tive committee  since  1958.  In  1962  he  re- 
ceived the  association's  award  of  merit  for 
distinguished  service  to  Its  programs. 


Commission  vacancy  should  be  filled 
promptly  by  a  person  of  high  competence 
who  will  agree  to  serve  ttie  term. 


One  of  Our  Commissioners  Is  Missing 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAX.iroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing communication  has  been  sent  by 
me  to  the  House  Republican  conference, 
but  I  believe  It  may  if  ove  of  interest  to 
all  our  colleagues : 

Atomic  Energy  Commis^on  Vacancy — 
Failure  To  Piul 

For  almost  7  months — since  July  1,  1965 

a  vacancy  has  existed  on  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  This  vitally  Important 
body  with  an  annual  budget  exceeding  92 
billion  Is  functioning  at  80  percent  of  iu 
statutory  manpower  level.  The  management 
of  its  vast  complex  of  scientific  and  indus- 
trial activities  rides  heavy  on  the  shoulders 
of  four  rather  than  a  proper  complement  of 
five  supervising  Commissioners.  The  input 
of  thought.  Judgment,  experience  and  wis- 
dom Into  Commission  decisions  affecting 
both  U.S.  nuclear  defense  and  American 
progress  in  peaceful  uses  of  the  atom  con- 
tinues month  after  month  to  remain  starved 
by  a  factor  of  20  percent. 

Yet  the  Johnson  administration  remains 
toUUy  imconcemed.  Washington  hears  not 
the  slightest  rumor  whatever  of  any  possi- 
bility of  a  new  Oommlssloner  to  reptlace  Dr. 
Mary  I.  Bunting,  who  returned  to  the  campus 
of  Radcllffe  College  last  June  30. 

This  regrettable  state  of  affairs  follows  on 
the  heels  of  an  equally  regrettable  body  blow 
to  the  Commission's  force  level  dealt  by  the 
same  Johnson  administration  in  1964.  This 
Involved  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Bunting 
herself  In  that  year  with  the  understanding 
and  agreement  of  the  White  House  that  she 
would  remain  away  from  her  teaching  re- 
sponslbUltles  only  for  a  year.  During  her 
year  in  Washington,  Dr.  Bunting  proved  to 
be  a  brilliant,  hard  working,  and  able  Com- 
missioner. Expectedly.  however,  most  of 
her  year  was  devoted  to  learning  the  Job. 
She  left,  therefore,  at  the  very  moment  of 
emergence  into  a  capability  to  assume  her 
full  share  of  the  Commission's  workload. 

The  administration  knew,  or  should  have 
known,  at  the  time  It  appointed  her  that 
such  would  be  the  case.  There  were  other 
candidates  for  the  1964  vacancy  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  serve  the  full  term,  which 
Dr.  Bxmtlng  was  not.  Nevertheless,  she  was 
selected,  because  at  that  moment  the  admin- 
istration was  going  through  one  of  Its  peri- 
odic "appoint  women  to  office"  weeks. 

All  of  this  is  a  record  of  bad  government 
administration.  The  people  should  know  it. 
They  are  entitled  to  something  better.    The 


R07  Willdnt  on  Hogwash 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  JACXDBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  is  being  spoken  and 
written  today  by  Individuals  in  an  effort 
to  ridicule  this  Nation's  efforts  to  cope 
with  the  causes  and  effects  of  poverty. 

Two  columnists  writing  In  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Indianapolis  Observer  pro- 
vide a  most  welcome  change  from  what 
appears  to  be  an  increasingly  active  and 
deliberately  misleading  campaign. 

Neither  Roy  Wilkins  nor  John  Ackel- 
mire,  the  Observer's  columnists,  will  al- 
low to  go  unchallenged  the  bumper 
stickers  which  smugly  proclaim,  "I'm 
fighting  poverty.     I  work  for  a  living." 

These  two  writers  display  honesty  and 
realism  In  discussing  the  difBcult  cir- 
cumstances In  which  the  unwilling  vic- 
tims of  the  "new  technology"  find  them- 
selves. For  that  reason,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  Insert  their  comments  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Observer] 
Roy  WiLKiNs  on  Hogwash 

It  is  easy  for  most  white  people  to  think 
of  Negro  life  as  one  long  physical  hardship. 
They  remember  lynchlngs  and  the  victims  of 
beatings  and  shootings.  They  know  about 
bombings  and  burned-out  homes  and 
churches. 

Where  Negroes  are  free  of  all  this,  or  most 
of  it,  the  public  cries  out,  along  with  the 
young  California  guardsman  In  Watts:  "What 
do  they  want?  They  never  had  It  so  good. 
These  are  not  slums  like  Harlem." 

There  are  other  cruelties  besides  lynching 
and  the  Negro  is  not  Insensitive  to  them. 
One  is  the  popular  myth  that  the  race 
doesn't  want  to  work,  that  It  prefers  wel- 
fare payments. 

Today  the  not-so-subtle  Insult  Is  ret>eated 
by  rightwing  critics  and  speakers  and  parrots 
belonging  to  this  or  that  society,  but  call- 
ing '  themselves  generally,  "conservatives." 
.The  latest  dig  Is  to  be  fotmd  on  automobile 
bumper  stickers : 

"I'm  fighting  poverty.    I  work  for  a  living." 

The  Implication  Is  as  plain  as  it  Is  smug. 
It  says  there  Is  work  aplenty  for  those  who 
want  to  work.  It  says  that  those  who  do 
not  work  are  deliberately  choosing  the  as- 
sistance of  antlpK>verty  and  welfare  programs. 
It  says,  further,  with  an  air  of  self -righteous- 
ness, "We  who  work  are  paying  the  bills  for 
those  who  choose  to  enjoy  poverty." 

Every  student  of  the  most  elementary  eco- 
nomics of  a  capitalistic  society  knows  this 
to  be  hogwash,  and  pretty  smelly  even  for 
that  concoction. 

Statistics  dont  mean  so  much  to  people 
who  think  and  live  by  slogans,  but  the  fact 
Is  that  3  million  Americans  are  hunting  for 
work  and  cannot  get  a  Job.  In  the  midst  of 
our  affluence  we  simply  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  workers  dis- 
lodged by  technology,  not  by  laziness. 

One  element  ol  the  formula  for  unemploy- 
ment is  a  dark  skin.  It  Is  true  nationally 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  Negroes  Is 


twice  that  for  whites,  but  In  some  locali- 
ties It  Is  as  much  as  four  times  the  white 
rate.  In  the  Watts  distrlot  of  Los  Angeles 
last  August  1  out  of  every  3  Negroes  was  un- 
employed. 

In  Michlgfan  ccmput^  are  bringing  thou- 
sands of  different  cars  off  the  assembly  Une 
equipped  by  orders  on  puncljpards.  In 
Ohio  a  machine  drills  250  cylinder  blocks  at 
once.  In  Louisiana  a  computer  fills  drunu 
with  chemicals.  In  Chicago  a  computer 
mixes  and  bakes  ccUces.  On  a  single  Dixie 
plantation  a  cottonplcklng  machine  displaces 
60  Negro  families. 

These  changes  and  wholesale  regional  and 
family  disruptions  and  the  myriad  personal 
tragedies  that  flow  from  them  will  not  be 
remedied  by  the  auto-bumper  phUosophers. 
They  are  too  busy  working— untU  they  reach 
the  brutal  cutoff  age  of  45,  that  Is. 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Observer] 
John  Ackelicirb:  the  DisiNHERrrs) 
•  Come  along  to  the  slave  market.     It  is  in 
front  of  the  old  city  haU  at  Ohio  and  Ala- 
bama.    The  scene  could  be — but  wont  be 

especially  instructive  to-  those  social  Illiter- 
ates one  generation  removed  from  honest 
Hooeler  barnyards  who  have  managed  to 
translate  their  fiscal  luck  In  this  fabulous 
economy  Into  a  self-righteous  contempt  for 
the  unemployed. 

Each  morning  long  before  sunup  2  dozen 
or  more  Jobless  Negroes  gather  at  the  curb- 
stone on  North  Alabama  In  hope  somebody 
wUl  come  by  and  offer  them  an  honest  day's 
toll.  There  are  a  few  wlnos  and  Incompe- 
tents among  them.  But  the  vast  majority 
are  versatile,  able-bodied  men  about  as  des- 
perate for  employment  as  It  Is  possible  to 
be.  They  arrive,  poorly  clad  against  the  pre- 
dawn's  ley  bite,  and  they  stand  on  the  side- 
walk in  orderly  array  untU  picked  up  or  hope 
Is  abandoned. 

Do  they  enjoy  poverty?  Are  they  Uvlng 
high  off  the  hcig  on  welfare?  Do  they  deserve 
to  be  Insulted  by  bumper  stickers  reading. 
"I'm  fighting  pc^verty,  I  work  fo^  a  living"? 

Pred  Gibson  1*  62.  He  lives  at  B238  North 
College  and  walks  the  distance  each  moml^ 
to  the  curbstone  in  the  200"  block  of  North 
Alabama.  He  Is  twice  a  widower;  his  second 
wife  died  last  February  after  a  26 -year  mar- 
riage. He  has  4  grown  children  and  13 
grandchildren.  He  is  the  sole  support  of  one 
daughter,  now  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  two  grandchildren.  TTie  daughter  is  ex- 
pecting a  third  child  In  3  months. 

Pred  Gibson  has  Uved  in  Indianapolis  more 
than  40  years.  He  never  got  beyond  the 
fifth  grade,  although  his  felicitous  manner 
of  speech  and  wide  range  of  self-gathered 
knowledge  suggest  considerably  more  formal 
education.  In  his  time  he  has  had  some 
fair  Jobs — landscape  gardening,  construction 
woric,  hod  carrying  and  fry  cooking.  The 
only  really  well-paying  Job  he  ever  had, 
though,  was  a  brief  stint  In  a  World  War  II 
war  plant.  He  never  has  owned  a  house  or 
car. 

But  neither  has  he  ever  been  on  public 
welfare  nor  has  he  ever  gone  to  a  township 
trustee  for  relief.  He  has  no  pc^ce  record. 
"I  have  always  tried  to  be  a  man."  he  said 
the  other  day,  "and  part  of  that  is  holding 
a  steady  Job." 

In  recent  times  a  steady  Job  has  eluded 
Fred  Gibson.  80  he  goes  down  to  the  curb- 
stone each  morning  In  hope  of  a  day's  plck- 
and-shovel  or  tlle-laylng  work.  If  be  Is 
lucky,  he  may  make  as  much  as  $26  or  $30 
a  week.  His  rent  takes  $16  of  that.  ("I 
dont  know  how  I'm  going  to  pay  this  week's 
rent,"  he  said.) 

Roy  Conn,  55,  of  303  West  10th,  has  lived 
In  Indianapolis  since  1928.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Louisville  Central  High  School.  For  17 
years  he  parked  cars  In.  a  downtown  lot.  but 
of  late  he  has  had  to  catch  as  catch  can  at 
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the  curbctone.    Neither  be  nor  his  wife  erer 
has  b«en  on  relief. 

■dw&rd  Taylor  of  810  Horth  Illinois  in*de 
rt  through  the  eighth  gnule.  He  w«s  In  dvll 
service  work  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  then  was 
transferred  to  Fort  Harrison  "until  the  sol- 
diers took  over"  in  1949.  Since  then  he  has 
been  unable  to  ttnd  steady  employment. 

Most  of  the  other  men  I  talked  with  have 
similarly  steady,  modest  backgrounds.  They 
are  grateful  to  have  the  curbstone  Job  mart 
asa  door  to  temporary  employment.  They 
prefer  that  it  not  be  called  the  "slave  mar- 
ket." Their  pay  runs  from  75  cenu  to  •!  J5 
or  tlJiO  an  hour  as  a  rule,  depending  upon 
the  type  of  work  they  get. 

Most  of  these  good  men  are  victims  of  the 
new  technology.  They  are  among  3  million 
employable  but  unemployed  Americans.  To 
most  of  these  beyond  the  twenties  or  thirties, 
retraining  and  other  war  on  poverty  devices 
offsr   scant  prospects. 

What  they  need  U  what  Pred  Gibson  said 
la  part  of  being  a  man — steady  Jobs.  And 
they  need  them  now.  This  strongly  suggests 
a  need  for  Federal  action  to  create  those 
jolaa.  It  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  not  Karl 
ICan,  who  said  the  Government  "should  do 
for  the  people  what  the  people  cannot  do 
themselves  or  as  well  themselves." 


January  2i,  1966 


I  am  proud  to  be  connected  with  this 
project,  and  I  hope  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  support  for  the  reasoned  princi- 
ples of  our  country's  commitment  will  be 
noted  by  the  rest  of  our  Nation. 


Johason  and  Party  Repairiog  Image 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


Afirmation:   Yietnam 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or    OCORCIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
university  and  college  students  of  Geor- 
gia have  initiated  and  organized  Affirma- 
tion: Vietnam,  a  project  which  has  my 
approval  and  unqualified  support.  My 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  have  ex- 
pressed their  pride  In  these  young  people, 
and  I  join  with  them  in  applauding  this 
expression  of  constructive  patriotism. 

The  original  Impetus  came  from  a 
group  of  studients  at  Emory  University 
In  Atlanta,  and  now  includes  representa- 
tion and  support  from  most  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  State.  Its 
ap<Misors  include  Senators  Richard  B. 
RtrssELL  and  Herman  Talmadge  and  other 
notable  Georgians  and  Atlantans.  as 
well  as  the  entire  Georgia  delegation  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Remar 
M.  Sutton.  Jr..  is  providing  excellent  co- 
ordination of  the  movement  in  his  capac- 
ity as  general  chairman. 

The  culmination  of  Afllrmatlon:  Viet- 
nam will  be  a  raUy  at  Atlanta  Stadium 
on  February  12.  It  is  a  very  special 
honor  that  Secretary  of  State  I>ean 
Rusk,  a  native  Georgian  and  product  of 
Georgia  schools,  will  make  the  major 
address. 

Students  have  traditionally  and  his- 
torically occupied  a  unique  place  in  our 
aodety.  Their  withuslasm  and  intelli- 
gence have  been  joined  to  many  causes, 
and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  debate 
the  issues  with  clear  candor,  and  without 
regard  to  personal  gain. 

In  recent  montas.  the  students  voice 
baa  often  protested  our  oommitment  tn 
•outheaat  Aala.  Therefore,  this  sponU- 
neous  movement  by  Georgia  students  is 
deeply  gratifying  and  reassuring. 


or    CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, under  leave  to  insert  my  own  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 
I  had  inserted  In,  the  Record  an  article 
by  Walter  Pincus  relative  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  finances. 
Another  of  his  articles  on  the  same  sub- 
ject appeared  In  the  Sunday  Star  of 
January  23.  In  order  to  complete  the 
story,  the  article  follows: 
MoWET   AiTD   Politics — Johnsok   and   Pa«ty 

RKPAialNO  I  MACK 

(By  Walter  PLicus) 

Stiing  by  recent  crtt'.clsm.  President 
Johnson  and  his  top  poiitical  aids  are 
moving  to  Improve  the  Democratic  Party's 
darkened  fundralsing  image. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  financial  de- 
mands ot  this  year's  congreislonal  election 
activities  may  resurrect  the  bed  Image  Just 
as  fast-  as  the  Democrats  try  to  knock  It 
down. 

As  a  first  step  In  Image  building.  negoUa- 
tlona  are  underway  to  trar.8fer  some  9600  - 
000  raised  by  the  newest  »15.000  a  page  Dem- 
ocratic ad  book  to  a  bipartisan  foundation 
which — with  matching  fitnds  from  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee — would  openly 
conduct  voter  registration  drives  prior  to 
next  fall's  election. 

The  ad  book,  which  drew  funds  from  68 
corporations,  was  promoted  by  the  Demo- 
crats last  summer  behind  a  veil  of  secrecy. 
As  originally  conceived,  the  proceeds  were 
to  go  to  Democratic  candidate*  who  dis- 
tribute the  books  at  fundralsing  movie 
premieres. 

DiaiCT    MAH.    PLAN 

As  a  second  image-building  step,  the  Dem- 
ocrau  soon  wUl  begin  a  modest  direct  mall 
solicitation  for  small  oontrlbuUons.  In  re- 
cent years,  the  Democrats  have  received  al- 
most ao  percent  of  their  funds  from  donors 
of  over  »100 — most  of  them  91.000  givers. 

An  effort  last  year  to  stimulate  smaU  oon- 
tribuUons  through  a  contest  was  a  dismal 
failure.  So  few  people  entered  that  win- 
ners at  the  State  level  have  not  even  been 
announced. 

President  Johnson,  himself,  started  off  the 
new  fundralsing  approach  with  his  cam- 
paign fund  reform  proposals  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message.  Among  the  sugges- 
tions — still  to  be  transmitted  In  detail  to 
Congress — was  a  tax  relief  proposal  for  poli- 
tical contributions.  This  U  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating small  donations. 

In  contrast  to  the  Democrats,  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  since  19«3  reported  raising  a 
slaaMe  proporUon  of  its  funds  from  donors 
of  9100  or  leas. 

As  politically  attracUve  as  the  imagemak- 
Ing  proposals  are.  they  actually  wUl  cost  more 
money  than  they  will  raise. 

With  the  need  to  raise  some  M  mllUon 
thisyear  to  support  the  national  Democratic 
pro-am.  party  leaders  hope  their  top  fund- 
rateer— the  President— win  be  able  to  carry 


out  appearances  at  five  or  six  dinners  around 
the   coxintry. 

The  President's  recent  gall  bladder  opera- 
tion cost  the  national  committee  some  $1 
mUUon.  Almost  $400,000  of  that  flgiire  would 
b*ve  been  collected  at  a  California  func- 
tion Johnson  had  planned  to  attend.  When 
he  was  unable  to  go.  the  California  promo- 
ters refused  to  hold  the  affair  and  held  onto 
some  $300,000  already  collected.  That  event 
apparently  has  been  rescheduled  for  April. 

TWO  WASHINGTON  EVXNTS 

Several  fundralsing  appearances  of  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  which  bring 
In  additional  funds  to  Washington,  were 
canceled  when  the  President  asked  him  to 
stay  In  Washington  during  his  postoperative 
period. 

This  year,  along  with  out-of-town  Presi- 
dential appearances,  the  DemocraU  are  plan- 
ning on  two  affairs  In  Washington  to  bring 
In  money. 

The  financial  attraction  of  the  Nation's 
Capital  as  a  campaign  fund  soiirce  Is  Irre- 
sistible. The  entire  take  of  an  affair,  rather 
than  Just  half  the  proceeds,  go  to  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Comnaittee.  In  addition,  the 
city  U  bulging  with  people  who  understand 
politics  and  respond  to  requests  for  contri- 
butions. 

LobbyistB,  trade  association  representatives, 
and  Oovemment  employees  to  make  the  city 
the  best  place  to  hold  either  a  dinner — as 
has  been  suggested  for  this  spring— or  an 
entertainment  gala— as  is  being  talked  of 
for  midsummer. 

However,  fundralsing  in  Washington  has 
its  drawbacks — the  prime  one  being  the  up- 
roar over  organized  Democratic  solicitation 
of  Federal  employees.  Such  protests  have 
developed  over  the  past  5  years. 

All  the  attempts  at  Imagemaklng  could 
be  destroyed  if  the  party  resumes  Its  intri- 
cate, organized,  and  Ulegal  solicitation  of 
Federal  employees  by  their  more  politically 
oriented  coworkers. 

XNQITTKT  IS  CLOSED 

Last  year,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  Justice  Department  were  forced  to 
review  the  activities  of  officials  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  after  allega- 
tions were  made  and  partially  confirmed  that 
tickets  to  the  1964  Johnson  gala  were  being 
sold  on  office  time  to  subordinates. 

Justice  recently  announced  it  had  closed 
the  Inquiry  without  finding  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  prosecution. 

Such  organized  in-house  soliciting  also 
was  planned  for  last  year's  Democratic  con- 
gressional dinner.  Though  it  was  stopped 
In  some  departments  after  being  revealed  In 
the  press,  other  agencies  carried  it  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

Another  aspect  of  Democratic  1966  fund- 
raising  will  be  promotion  of  the  $1,000  a 
membership  President's  Club,  which  since 
1964  has  supplied  a  heavy  proportion  of  the 
party's  funds.  Though  It  creates  the  "fat 
cat"  Image,  the  President's  Club  funds  will 
be  needed  to  provide  the  majcn-  part  of  this 
year's  campaign  money. 

Tomorrow,  Hitmpkeet  and  other  top  ad- 
ministration and  party  leaders  will  attend 
the  New  York  City  President's  Club  kickoff 
meeUng.  Over  600  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend the  closed  briefing — and  subsequently 
contribute  $1,000  to  the  party. 

Similar  events  are  being  set  up  around 
the  country,  and  probably  will  precede  both 
the  Washington  and  out-of-town  fundrals- 
ing appearances  of  Johnson. 

SECOND  AO  BOOK  DOUBTFUL 

The  bad  publicity  generated  by  this  year's 
ad  book  limits  chances  that  another  book 
will  be  attempted  thU  year.  However,  if  the 
need  for  funds  demand  it,  the  D^nocrats 
may  put  together  a  volume  to  accompany 
the  gala. 

Over  100.000  of  this  year's  book— a  valen- 
tine to  President  Johnson  entitled  "Toward 
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an  Age  of  Greatness" — have  yet  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Since  less  than  80  movie  pre- 
mieres were  held — and  some  of  the  Congress- 
men sponsoring  them  barred  distribution  oif 
the  controversial  book — the  Democrats  have 
been  scratching  around  for  ways  to  put  the 
volume  In  circulation. 

AdvertUers  were  promised  a  circulation  of 
250,000  in  order  to  justify  their  $15,000  as  a 
legitimate  deductible  advertising  expense  on 
their  tax  returns.  In  order  to  protect  these 
corporations,  the  Democrats  now  plan  to 
send  the  books  out  to  State  party  headquar- 
ters for  distribution  to  party  members. 
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Iowa  Stndent*  Launch  Crasade  for 
Stamp  Honoring  Servicemen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  pleasure  that  students  and 
faculty  members  at  North  Junior  High 
School  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  have 
launched  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  a  new 
postage  stamp  honoring  American  serv- 
icemen. They  are  to  be  commended  for 
this  patriotic  action  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  act 
favorably  on  their  suggestion. 

Following  is  an  article  about  the  cru- 
sade which  appeared  in  the  Sioux  City 
Journal : 

North  Junior's  Servicemen's  Flag  Project 
Grows  Into  Stamp  Crusade 

An  Idea  has  blossomed  Into  a  near-crusade 
among  students  and  faculty  members  of 
North  Junior  High  School  here.  And  out  trf 
it  all  may  come  a  new  postage  stamp  to 
bring  America  closer  to  her  fighting  men 
around  the  globe. 

An  artist's  conception  of  an  8-cent  air 
maU  stamp,  using  the  design  of  an  American 
fiag  with  the  words  "American  Servicemen, 
We  Appreciate  You."  has  been  sent  to  Law- 
rence O'Brien.  Postmaster  General.  The  pro- 
posed stamp  grew  out  of  the  same  design 
that  appears  on  a  biUboard  here  along  Gor- 
don Drive. 

receives  national  puBLicmr 
Tha€  billboard  was  the  idea  and  project  of 
students  of  the  school,  to  show  their  moral 
support  of  American  servicemen  on  duty 
throughout  the  world.  The  large  sign,  put 
up  last  Week,  received  national  publicity 
when  a  photograph  of  it  was  sent  to  news- 
papers in  the  Nation  from  the  Journal,  via 
Associated  Press  wirephoto. 

Ultimate  goal  of  the  600  North  Junior  stu- 
dents, however,  is  to  have  the  design  made 
into  a  stamp  that  will  be  seen  by  servicemen 
abroad. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  03rlen.  Robert  M 
Shockley.  geography  teacher  at  the  school 
said: 

"Since  the  most  prized  possession  of  Amer- 
ican servicemen  is  a  letter  from  home  we 
know  American  fighting  men  would  be  most 
appreciative  If  their  letters  from  home  came 
with  a  U.S.  posUge  stamp  showing  American 
gratitude." 

To  become  an  official  sUmft,  a  proposal  is 
given  to  a  citizens'  stamp  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  prominent  persons  and  phUa- 
tellsU  throughout  the  United .  States  who 
have  criteria  that  a  stamp  must" meet. 
omciAL  standards 

Official  standards  are  that  no  living  person 
may  be  portrayed,  the  design  must  be  of  na- 


tional appeal,  cannot  be  for  fraternal,  pollU- 
cal.  or  religious  organizations  or  for  rommer- 
cial  enterprise  contributions  and  must  not 
portray  cities,  towns,  ot  counties. 

About  15  commemorative  stamps  are  issued 
each  calendar  year,  in  quantities  of  approxi- 
mately 125  million. 

It  normally  takes  a  year  or  more  to  have  a 
design  approved,  although  a  stamp  honoring 
the  late  Adlai  Stevenson  appeared  Just  6 
months  after  his  death. 

"The  best  bet  is  to  get  a  Senat«-  ot  Con- 
gressman to  get  behind  the  matter,  to  present 
it,"  said  Daniel  K.  Murphy,  Sioux  City  poet- 
master. 

He  noted,  however,  that  the  Issuing  of 
stamps  is  one  area  reserved  as  much  as  pos- 
sible for  nonpolitical  snbjects  and  thought 
the  proposed  stamp  could  become  contro- 
versial. There  U  a  debate  going  on  in  the 
country  over  America's  part  in  the  Vietnam  ' 
war— where  most  servicemen  are  fighting— 
and  some  people  wlU  like  it  and  some  won't. 
crows  into  crusade 
But  the  project  has  almost  become  a  cru- 
sade for  North  JunlOT  students,  and  there  has 
been  a  steady  flow  of  letters  from  them  to 
persons  In  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking 
for  support.  One  class  has  sent  letters  to 
person  In  17  States,  "to  anyone  they  think 
might  be  of  help."  Mr.  Shockley  said. 

Senators,  Congressmen.  President  Johnson 
and  former  Presidents,  television  and  movie 
personalties— people  in  aU  walks  of  pubUc 
life — people  in  and  out  of  public  office — have 
beea  contacted.  And  letter*  of  suppOTt  are 
now  teturnlng,  he  said 

Within  the  city,  support  has  come  from 
other  schools.  Larry  Reese,  campaigning  for 
student  body  president  at  Central  High 
School,  has  made  t*ie  project  an  election  plat- 
form, say  he  will  call  on  the  students  there 
and  at  other  city  schools  to  back  it 

Chleo  J.  Welns.  North  Junior  principal,  and 
TlUle  Lultgens,  dean,  have  taken  the  matter 
to  meetings  with  respective  officials  of  other 
schools  aid  have  received  promises  of  help. 

mrr^v  *!?!°^  '*  ^"'*  beginning  to  start." 
Mr.  Schockley  said.  "Future  moves  may  in- 
clude a  petition  drive."  he  added. 
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BleEed  this  cargo  which  consUted  of  a  aO-ton 
airlock  and  precisely  formed  pieces  of  sheet 
steel.  These  were  prefabricated  components 
of  the  reactOT  containment  vessel  without 
which  it  covUd  not  be  cpmpleted.  The  cargo 
was  removed  from  the  ship  by  the  Pakistan 
Government  to  a  place  unknown. 

AID  and  the  State  Department  both  were 
notified  promptly  of  the  situation.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  re- 
quested that  every  effort  be  made  to  obtain 
release  of  this  property.  It  was  given  as- 
surance by  the  Secretary  of  State  that  such 
effOTts  were  being  made.  For  week  after 
week  no  results  were  obtained.  The  VS 
contractor  Involved  (General  Electric)  even- 
tuaUy  became  discouraged  and  in  order  to 
avoid  interminable  deUy  in  completing  the 
reactor — and  consequent  heavy  financUl 
losses— ordered  replacements  fabricated  and 
shipped  from  the  United  States  aU  the  way 
to  India. 

The  original  parts  and  pieces  are  stiU 
somewhere  in  Pakistan  stiU  being  held  by 
that  Government.  Apparently  neither  the 
State  Department,  AID,  the  contractor  or 
anybody  else  outside  of  Pakistan  h$s  the  re- 
motest notion  where  they  are  even  <today. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  seizure,  not  only  has 
President  Johnson  enter^lned  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan  at  the  White  House  but 
on  January  19  AID  saw  fit  to  make  a  loan 
to  Pakistan,  making  $8.2  million  American 
money  available  to  that  Government  to  as- 
sist In  construction  of  the  Mangla  Dam  and 
100,000-kUowatt  power  station  In  West  Pak- 
istan. ,  (The  Tarapur  reactor's  initial  power 
Is  scheduled  at  380.000  kUowatts.) 

It  is  difficult  to  formiUate  a  moderate 
comment  regarding  this  course  of  events 
therefore,  I  am  not  attempting  to  do  so 


Ninetiedi  Birthday  of  Speaker  Rainey's 
Friend 


Miciinf  Atomic  Reactor  Parti  and  Pieces 
Mystery 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALrroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 
Mr.  HOrfMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  making  a  report  to  the  House  GOP 
conference  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
others  as  weU.  Although  the  report 
discusses  only  certain  nuclear  reactor 
power  station  components.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  considerable  additional  AID 
supplies  for  India  are  similarly  missing 
The  report  foUows: 

Mystery   or  the  Missing  Tarapur  Reactor 
Parts  and  Piecbs 

At  Tarapur.  India,  a  fine  nuclear  power 
station  Is  being  built  costing  over  $100  mil- 
lion. Of  this  sum  $80  miUion  Is  being  sup- 
plied by  U.S.  taxpayers  via  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Early  last  September  when  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  PakUtan  broke  out  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  parts  and 
pieces  tat  the  Tarapxir  reactor  where  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  bound  for  India.  The  rtiip 
happened  to  be  in  a  Pakistani  port  when 
hostilities  commenced. 

The  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  Immediately 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  9.  1933,  my  friend  and  fellow 
Ulinoisan,  the  Honorable  Henry  Thomas 
Rainey,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  filled  with  honor  and 
distinction  that  high  office  for  less  than 
a  year  and  a  half,  dying  on  August  19. 
1934. 

I  am  reminded  of  all  this,  and  of  the 
great  pride  we  in  UlinoL  experienced  at 
the  election  of  Congressman  Rainey  to 
the  Speakership,  by  the  receipt  of  a  copy 
of  the  Times-Echo  of  Eur^a  Springs, 
Ark.,  with  a  featured  news  article  on  the 
90th  birthday  of  the  Honorable  Claude 
Albert  Puller,  Member  of  the  71st  and  the 
four  succeeding  Congresses. 

Claude  Albert  Fuller  was  bom  In 
Prophetstown,  Whiteside  County,  HI., 
and,  while  as  a  small  lad  he  went  to 
Arkansas  with  his  parents,  he  never 
forgot  that  he  was  a  native  son  of 
Illinois.  The  part  he  played  In  the  elec- 
tion of  Speaker  Rainey  33  years  ago  and 
how  later  he  cashed  in  on  much  bene- 
ficial legislation  for  Arkansas  Is  told  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  the  article 
in  the  Eureka  Springs  Times-Echo  ot 
January  20, 1966: 
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January  24,  1966 


"Mr.  Fuller  came  to  Eureka  Springes  at  the 
age  of  ntne  with  his  parents. 

Oraduatlng  from  the  Eureka  Springs  High 
School  In  1894.  he  went  on  to  law  school 
in  Chicago,  returning  home  In  1808  to  be 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar. 

In  1028  Ur.  Puller  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  the  Third  District  and  served  his  coun- 
try In  that  poslUon  untU  1930.  He  con- 
ducted the  campaign  to  elect  Rainey  as 
8pe*ker.  and  was  named  to  the  powerful 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  holding  over 
uuUui  Speakers  Byrns  and  Bankhead. 

In  Congress  Mr.  Puller  was  the  father 
of  the  White  River  program  of  fiood  con- 
trol and  development  of  hydroelectric  power. 
He  Introduced  the  llrst  Mil  which  included 
Norfolk  and  other  dams  to  follow.  With 
juat  the  completion  of  Beaver  Dam  just 
above  his  old  farm,  he  lived  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  that  dream. 

He  secured  new  post  office  buildings  for 
BerryvlUe.  BentonvlUe.  and  Slloam  Springs, 
th«  Veterans  Hospital  at  FayettevlUe.  se- 
cured  funds  for  schools  and  roads. 

He  purchased  both  the  Crescent  and  Basin 
Park  HotaU  in  the  1920-s  and  rehabUltated 
them.  He  Is  at  present  owner  of  the  Basin 
Park  Hotel  and  president  of  the  Eureka 
Springs  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
others  In  Illinois  who  knew  and  admired 
Speaker  Rainey.  and  his  good  wife,  who 
worked  by  his  side,  throughout  the  years, 
I  extend  heartiest  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  to  this  stahrart  young  vet- 
eran of  Arkansas  on  his  90th  birthday. 


Pablisker  Carl  E«tes  of  Longview,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  TrxAS 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
include  in  the  Congrxssional  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  E>allas 
News  concerning  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing men  and  publishers  in  our  Na- 
tion. Publisher  Carl  Estes  of  the  Long- 
view  Dally  News. 

TUtrr  TBiika' 


In  Kaat  Texas.  Mew  Tear's  Day  came  In 
with  a  monumental  edition  of  the  Longvlew 
Ifomliig  Journal — 6M  pages  chock-fuU  of 
InfonnaUon  about  the  past,  present,  and 
potenUal  of  that  prospering,  growing  region 
and  dty. 

"Opportunity  Land."  Utie  of  the  front- 
page editorial,  aptly  describes  the  area.  In- 
dustrial dsTelopments.  new  lakes  and  other 
tourist  attractlotM,-OTer  33.000  Jobs  In  Gregg 
Coxxnty.  alone,  plaxu  for  navigation  of  the 
Sabine  River  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundr«ds 
of  evidences  of  opportunity  developed  or  de- 
veloping from  the  Louisiana  boundary  to  the 
doorsteps  of  Dallas. 

Key  figure  in  many  of  these  advancements 
to<**y-  •■  he  has  been  for  many  years.  Is  Carl 
btes.  publisher  of  the  Longvlew  newspapers. 
Aided  by  an  able  staJT,  be  produces  a  Jan- 
uary 1  edlUon  each  year  that  U  the  envy 
of  feliow  publishers  and  a  keepsake  for  hla- 
tortana.   business  analysts,  and  others. 

Hla  19M  achievement  not  only  is  the  finest 
yet,  but  a  newspaper  to  chaUenge  the  best 
efforts  of  everyone  In  the  future.  And  every- 
ccw  includes  not  only  the  staff  of  the  Long- 
y*>  Morning  Journal,  but  newspapermen 
trcmt  CUiSorol*  to  th«  CaroUnas. 


Masatre  changes  have  taken  place  in  Etakst 
Texas.  Hills  that  once  ran  red  with  water 
eroding  betweens  rows  of  com  and  cotton 
now  are  brightened  by  the  crimson  of  clover 
grazed  by  beef  and  dairy  herds.  Where  mules 
not  long  ago  turned  syrup  mills  now  stand 
plants  turning  out  huge  machines,  beer  and 
containers  to  put  It  In,  to  mention  only  a 
few. 

"The  foundations  are  laid  and  new  walls  of 
progress  are  going  up  In  the  mighty  Sablne- 
Cypress  Inland  empire."  comments  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  east  of  Dallas  This  city  and  news- 
paper heartily  concur  and  proudly  team  up 
with  East  Texans  to  help  build  those  founda- 
tions and  walls. 


Warren  A.  Seavej  of  Harvard  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  of  law  and  humanity  itself  is 
poorer  today  for  the  loss  of  Warren  A. 
Seavey.  By  the  same  token  all  men  are 
richer  because  of  the  contributions  of  his 
life.  He  worshiped  reason  and  smashed 
idols.  As  a  teacher,  his  field  was  law, 
torts,  agency.  More  Important  he  taught 
young  men  to  think.  To  have  him  as  an 
Instructor  was  to  get  a  glimpse — perhaps 
a  clear  one — of  what  it  was  like  to  have 
known  Socratefe.  I  submit  herewith  the 
New  York  Times  obituary  of  this  de- 
parted friend : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.   19.   1966] 
Waksin  a.  Sxavxt  or  Hakvaso  Law — RrmiEO 

PacFissoa.  Expebt  on  Torts.  Diss  at  85 

Cambridce.  Mass  .  January  18 — Warren  Ab- 
ner  Seavey.  Busaey  Professor  of  Law  Emeri- 
tus at  Harvard  University,  died  today  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Weston,  where  he  made  his 
home.    He  was  85  years  old. 

Dr.  Seavey  was  an  authority  on  the  law 
of  torts,  agency,  equity.  Judgments,  and  res- 
titution. Wide  teaching  experience  abroad 
as  well  as  In  this  country  had  also  made 
him  something  of  an  authority  on  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

In  November  1944  he  headed  a  group  of 
Harvard  professors  who  asked  the  War  De- 
partment to  give  German  prisoners  of  war  "a 
full  education  on  the  Ideals  of  democracy  " 
The  department  rejected  the  suggestion  as 
"unworkable." 

In  the  days  before  the  Japanese  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor.  Professor  Seavey  wrote  to 
the  newspapers  on  many  occasions  warning 
of  the  growing  danger  In  the  Par  East.  In 
October  1940,  he  wrote  to  the  New  York 
Times,  "If  we  act  now  and  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  Japan,  by  complete  em- 
bargo and  by  aid  to  China,  we  have  Uttle 
to  fear  "  On  October  14,  1941,  he  wrote,  "It 
has  been  our  past  failures  to  speak  clearly 
which  have  led  Japan  on."  And  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Adm.  Klchlsaburo  Nomura  as 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  Washington  he  said, 
"While  Nomura  snUles  and  placates,  the 
(Japanese)   army  and  navy  poise  to  spring." 

B»  was  l)om  In  Boston,  took  his  A  B.  and 
LL.B.  at  Harvard.  After  starting  In  law  prac- 
tice in  Boston,  he  became  a  professor  of  law 
at  the  Imperial  Pel  Yang  University,  Tient- 
sin, China.  Later  he  taught  at  Harvard, 
Oklahoma  State,  Tulane,  and  Indiana  Uni- 
versities. 

He  was  dean  of  the  Nebraska  UtUverslty 
College  of  Law  from  1930  to  1926.  and  pro- 


fessor of  law  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1026-27.  He  was  appointed  to  Har- 
vard Law  School  from  the  Pennsylvania  post, 
and  served  until  1055. 

Professor  Seavey  wrote  "Cases  cm  Agency." 
"Cases  on  Equity."  "Restatement  of  Restitu- 
tion," "Restatement  of  Torts,"  "Cases  on 
Torts."  and  other  books  pertaining  to  those 
branches  of  law. 

A  capteln  of  Infantry  In  World  War  I.  he 
directed  the  College  of  Law  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  In  Beaune,  Prance,  In 
1919.  In  1947  he  was  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Law  Schools. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Mrs.  Stella  Crowell 
Seavey:  a  son.  Robert:  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Allan 
M  Cormack;  and  eight  grandchildren.  There 
will  be  a  funeral  for  him  in  Memorial  Church 
In  Hiirvard  Yard  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday. 
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Firemen  Necessary  on  Railroads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  OI^EN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  ad  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  Wednesday.  January  19.  1966. 
This  ad  was  Inserted  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
under  the  enlightened  presidency  of  H. 
E.  Gilbert.  Tlie  article  contains  very  in- 
teresting information  concerning  the 
train  accident  increase  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  layoff  of  firemen.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  give  neces- 
sary attention  to  this  ad: 
Why  Do  the  Raiuioads  Pear  a  Real  Pact- 

riNDiMO  Study   or  Operations   Wfth   and 

WrnrouT  Helpers  (Piremen)? 

The  railroads  have  prevented  any  valid 
Joint  study  of  the  Increase  in  train  accidenU, 
the  decrease  in  railroad  efflciency,  and  the 
loading  of  extra  work  and  hazards  on  other 
employees  since  the  removal  of  locomotive  ' 
helpers  (firemen). 

Obviously  the  railroads  do  not  want  the 
public  and  Congress  to  know  that,  without 
helpers  (firemen)  — 

Train  accldenu  in  1064  Increased  an  aver- 
age of  24  percent  over  1961,  1962.  1963— an 
Increase  the  Chairman  of  the  ICC  called 
alarming. 

On-duty  deaths  and  Injuries  Increased  10 
percent  among  railroad  operating  employees 
(engineers,  conductors,  breakemen,  etc  )  — 
the  group  most  affected  by  the  ilreman-off 
ruling. 

Many  accldenU  were  not  reported  to  the 
ICC  by  railroad  managements. 

Railroad  efficiency  declined,  as  evidenced 
by  a  decrease  In  average  freight  train  speed— 
a  reversal  of  a  longtime  trend  of  faster  train 
speeds. 

Supervisors  and  other  employees  were  as- 
signed to  do  firemen's  work  In  an  attempt  to 
hold  down  accidents  and  boost  efflciency 

Locomotive  engineers,  nationwide  describe 
their  Job  as  more  hazardous  and  more  bur- 
densome without  helpers  (firemen)  in  loco- 
motive cabs. 

the  joint  board  hoax 
The  National  Joint  Board,  created  to  study 
the  effect  of  the  flremen-off  ruling,  never 
Investigated  the  increase  In  train  accidents 
nor  the  decline  in  raUroad  efficiency.  In 
fact.  It  never  made  any  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment study  of  any  factor  related  to  the  fire- 
man issue.    The  truth  is,  it  never  functioned 


as  a  Joint  board  in  any  sense  even  though 
it  was  charged  with  conducting  "a  continu- 
ing and  intensive  study  of  railroad  opera- 
tions with  and  without  firemen." 

Instead  of  agreeing  to  a  full  and  open 
Investigation,  the  railroads,  with  the  help 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
used  the  Joint  Board  as  a  self-serving  pro- 
paganda vehicle.  The  Board's  "report"  was 
based  almost  completely  on  secret  manage- 
ment-controlled surveys,  secret  management- 
directed  studies.  The  report  Itself  was  man- 
agement written  and  signed  only  by  manage- 
ment members  and  an  officer  of  a  union  rep- 
resenting less  than  5  percent  of  all  helpers 
(firemen).  The  raUroads'  attempt  to  pass 
off  this  report  in  the  Nation's  press  as  "a 
beacon  of  truth"  is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelli- 
gence of  the  Members  of  Congress,  the 
American  public  and.  above  all,  the  percep- 
tive leaders  of  the  raUroad  Industry. 

Obviously,  the  railroads  wUi  not  permit  a 
penetrating  study  of  what  lias  happened 
since  the  removal  of  railroad  firemen. 

The  reason :  they  are  afraid  of  the  results. 
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Urban  Renewal  and  Property  Acqaltition 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   MICHIGAM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lengthy  delay  in  acquiring  property  un- 
der urban  renewal  projects  has  resulted 
In  considerable  hardship  to  many  prop- 
erty owners.  The  following  is  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Detroit  Common 
Council  pursuant  to  this  matter: 
Detroit.  Mich.. 
January  21,  1966. 

Pursuant  to  action  of  the  common  council, 
the  following  resolution  by  Councllnmn  Mi- 
riam was  unanimously  adopted  by  that  body 
on  January  18.  1966.  and  Is  herewith  for- 
warded to  you  for  your  favorable  consider- 
ation : 

"Whereas  the  Common  CouncU  of  the  City 
of  Detroit  has  long  been  concerned  about 
hardships  caused  some  property  owners  as  a 
result  of  lengthy  delays  In  acquiring  prop- 
erty Ln  urban  renewal  projects;  and 

"Whereas  the  foUowlng  are  typical  exam- 
ples of  cases  In  which  early  acquisition  might 
alleviate  undue  hardship : 

"1.  Because  of  a  heart  condition,  a  man 
must  move  Immediately  Into  a  home  with  aU 
rooms  on  the  first  floor. 

"2.  The  owner  of  an  apartment  btilldlng 
loses  tenants  and  Income  because  of  Impend- 
ing urban  renewal. 

"3.  A  retired  couple  now  living  In  Florida 
can  no  longer  attract  tentants  and  have  dlffl- 
ctUty  in  protecting  their  vacant  home  from 
vandals. 

"4.  A  small  market  on  the  fringe  of  an  vtr- 
ban  renewal  area  loses  a  large  percentage  of 
Its  trade  and  must  operate  at  a  loss  until  it 
Is  acquired  as  a  part  of  another  project. 

"6.  A  famUy  wishes  to  purchase  a  new 
home  and  must  use  the  equity  in  their  pres- 
ent home  for  a  downpayment. 

"6.  A  flourishing  business  wishes  to  relo- 
cate but  needs  the  time  and  money  which 
would  be  afforded  by  early  acquUlUon  in  of- 
der  to  transfer  operations  without  serious 
loss. 

"7.  A  widow  receiving  Aid  of  Dependent 
Children  can  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
her  house.  She  desires  early  acqulsltioii  so 
that  she  can  move  to  an  apartment. 

"8.  A  family  wishes  to  sell  a  vacant  house 
which  Is  part  of  an  estate  being  dimliilslied 
by  taxes  and  Insurance,  and 


"Whereas  pec^le  occupying  prc^>ert7  in 
urban  renewal  areas  frequently  must  forgo 
opportiinltles  to  purchase  other  homes  be- 
oaiise  of  this  delay;  and 

"Whereas  vacant  property  Is  frequently 
vandalized  d\iring  the  delay,  causing  substan- 
tial financial  loss  to  the  owners  when  the 
property  Is  finally  acquired;  and 

"Whereas  the  existing  procedures  for  early 
acquisition  of  property  in  urt>an  renewal 
projects  are  unwieldy  and  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  alleviation  of  the  hardships- 
Therefore  be  It 

'•Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  is  urged  to  de- 
velop procedures  whereby  funds  for  early  ac- 
quisition of  property  In  hardship  cases  can 
be  recelevd  by  the  local  community  at  the 
same  time  planning  funds  are  made  avail- 
able upon  the  approval  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  the 
survey  and  planning  application  for  an  ur- 
ban renewal  project." 

Respectfully  yours. 

Thouas  D.  LEAOBxrm. 

Ctty  Clerk. 


In  the  Circle:  Carl  Albert 


EXTENSION  QF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1§66 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  Washington  World  magazine 
contains  an  article  describing  the  talents 
and  the  achievements  of  Carl  Albert  as 
majority  leader.  This  article  recognizes 
his  significant  contribution  to  the  record 
of  the  89th  Congress  and  also  Includes  an 
analysis  of  his  concept  of  the  high  role 
of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  am  certain  many  Members  will 
share  my  interest  In  this  appropriate 
tribute  to  his  work,  which  I  will  enter 
herewith  in  full: 

IH  THX  CncLx:  Cakl  Albert 
In  the  iBt  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
in  a  period  of  174  days  of  legislative  activity, 
of  469  proposals  submitted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress,  321 
were  approved  representing  a  batting  average 
for  the  Johnson  administration  of  68.4  per- 
cent. 

Many  political  spokesmen  have  pondered 
the  reasons  for  this  spectacular  achievement 
by  the  President.  The  Congress  has  been 
called  a  rubberstamp  to  the  wUl  of  an  im- 
perious Executive.  The  Congress  has  been 
termed  "responsive"  for  the  first  time  in 
years  to  the  will  of  the  p>eople.  Somewhere 
between  these  theories  is  the  fact  of  the 
matter. 

One  of  these  "facts"  Is  the  presence  on 
the  scene  of  Democratic  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  of  McAlester,  Okla.  Albert  Is 
the  leader  of  the  largest  one-party  majority 
since  1936.  The  task  of  the  majority  leader 
is  to  map  strategy  to  fulfill  the  party's  goals 
In  any  given  legislative  session.  What  the 
task  lias  boiled  down  to  through  the  years 
is  the  acceptance  of  a  legislative  platform 
from  the  titular  head  of  the  party — In  Mr. 
Albert's  case,  normally  the  White  House  in- 
cumbent— and  wielding  the  um  of  power, 
office,  personaUty.  and  htmrffn  relations  to 
unite  the  diverse  elements  of  his  party  to 
insure  unity  on  any  given  issue. 

To  accomplish  this  task,  the  majority  lead- 
er, working  with  the  Speaker,  wields  the 
tremendous  informal  and  formal  influence 
on  House  procedure,  protocol,  patronage,  and 


the  inevitable  opportunity  for  the  chosen 
few  to  share  the  spotlight  of  national  atten- 
tion. In  using  this  power,  the  leader  must 
share  It  wisely  wltl>  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  standing  committees,  traditional  prima 
donnas  in  their  own  right,  and  somehow 
balance  out  to  answer  positively  the  demands 
of  the  White  House. 

It  Is  sheer  nonsense  to  believe  that  the 
296  Democrats  in  the  House  simply  gave  a 
"yes"  vote  to  Mr.  Johnson's  every  whim.  It 
is  not  nonsense  to  say  that,  among  the  71 
freshmen  Democrat  Representatives,  tiie 
average  of  support  fOT  the  Great  Society's 
legislative  program  was  89  percent  on  12 
key  roUcalls  and  83  percent  on  66  rollcalls 
through  early  August  1965  (source.  Congres- 
sional Quarterly) .  Such  support  might  rep- 
resent a  case  of  knowing  where  one's  bread 
is  buttered;  or.  It  might  be  that  the  fresh- 
men elected  in  the  Johnson  landsUde  were 
truly  of  the  Great  Society  cloth.  At  any 
rate,  someone  tiad  to  be  able  to  mobUlze  this 
support  among  the  freshmen  as  well  as  to 
hold  in  line  the  sizable  number  of  incum- 
bent Democrats  conscious  of  their  preroga- 
tives as  House  regulars.  Most  commenta- 
tors on  the  Capitol  HIU  scene  believe  that 
the  genius  who  came  into  his  own  in  deliver- 
ing the  Johnson  majorities  was  Carl  Albert, 
a  man  far  opposite  from  Johnson  in  pubUc 
image  or  personality. 

In  contrasUng  the  years  of  the  Johnson 
administration  to  that  of  the  Kennedys,  ob- 
servers believe  that  a  parUal  answer  to  the 
ease  with  which  the  Great  Society  passed 
through  the  Houses  of  Congress  rests  In  the 
shrewd  use  of  House  leadership  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Someone,  however,  had  to  be  there  for  the 
President  to  utilize.  Someone  had  to  grease 
the  wheels,  as  it  were.  Someone  had  to  be 
aware  of  the  thousand  nuances  of  House 
personalities;  had  to  know  the  House  as  Lyn- 
don Johnson  knew  the  Senate  In  his  days  of 
leadership  in  the  Upper  Chamber.  Speaker 
McCoRMACK.  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
has  respect  and  admiration  from  many  of  his 
colleagues.  He  Is  not  basically  the  same  stu- 
dent of  personalities  and  of  procedure — the 
combination  that  make  a  great  House 
leader — as  was  Sam  Raybtirn  or,  for  thfft 
matter,  his  predecessor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  Joe  Martin,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  signs  aU  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  as  the  man  who  delivered  for 
L.BJ.     Why? 

Carl  Albert  Is  a  professional  politician. 
He  revels  in  the  word  "politician"  from  its 
classic  meaning  of  involvement  In  people  to 
Its  Idiomatic  use  In  our  day  with  overtones 
of  power  and  Influence — of  people  and 
bosses.  Carl  Albert  Is  a  total  unity  as  a 
politician.  His  background,  his  formal 
training,  his  personality  bring  a  unity  of 
heart  and  mind,  into  the  play  of  the  political 
arena. 

As  an  astute  scholar  of  the  legislative 
scene — he  »vrote  a  brilliant  scholastic  record 
in  his  major  of  government  at  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  and  went  on  to  academic 
achievement  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar  obtaining 
two  law  degrees  at  venerable  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, the  ultimate  In  academic  respectability 
for  any  American  (Harvard  notwithstand- 
ing)— Carl  Albert  understands  the  many 
sides  of  government  by  the  people. 

As  a  man,  Carl  Albert  has  a  reputation  of 
Intense  Integrity  among  his  coUeagues.  He 
Is  Introspective  In  mien.  He  Is  not  a  "haU- 
fellow-well-met"  who  must  be  rewarded 
constantly  by  the  smile  of  his  companions 
to  survive.  In  short,  he  Is  a  man  who  knows 
himself,  understands  his  life,  and  realizes  to 
the  nth  degree  wlrnt  he  is  doing  and  where 
he  is  going. 

As  a  man  who  knows  politics.  Carl  Albest 
respects  loyalty.  He  recognizes  that  many 
a  potential  great  in  poUUcs  falls  by  the  way- 
side because  he  does  not  understand  the 
process  of  loyalty,  of  respectable  compromise 
to  Insure  such  loyalty,  and  the  necessity  of 
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give  and  take;  the  art  of  the  favor  and  gift 
of  bestowing.  The  man  who  cannot  come  to 
gripe  with  luch  can  never  be  truly  a  maater 
of  our  system  of  goTesnment.  The  man  who 
can  advance  the  party  is  the  man  who  can 
control — who  can  direct  the  individual  loyal- 
ties and  buUd  them  Into  a  workable  major- 
ity. C/uu.  Ai.BK«T  recalls  the  attention  given 
him  by  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  and  by  then 
Kajority  Leader  John  McCormack.  He  also 
recalls  the  union  at  an  early  date  with  the 
J(Anson  destinies.  Prom  his  appointment  In 
1855  as  party  whip,  Albekz  has  been  pre- 
paring for  the  role  he  plays  today. 

Albkst  Is  a  realist  even  as  he  Is  a  rational- 
ist. From  these  standpoints,  he  la  a  natural 
for  a  Speaker  of  the  House.  Prom  the  per- 
sonal standpoint,  no  man  committed  to  leg- 
islative government  could  avoid  the  thrill 
In  anUcipaUng  the  position  as  Speaker.  Dif- 
ficult to  understand  on  the  part  on  of  an 
outsider,  to  the  dedicated  Member  of  the 
House  the  position  of  Speaker  is  all  that 
the  Presidency  Implies.  Certainly  Al.bz>t 
realizes  that  be  Is  one  on  whom  the  light 
may  shine. 

Such  a  view  of  the  Speaker,  gives  further 
insight  Into  Ai.bxrt'8  dedication  to  the  legis- 
lative success  of  the  Johnson  program.  Al- 
■KBT  Is  an  avid  and  totally  committed  legis- 
lator. His  experience  and  education  have 
pointed  him  toward  this  area  of  government. 
First  elected  to  Congreaa  In  1946,  Ai.bert  has 
been  returned  to  Washington  by  bis  loyal 
constituents  for  17  years.  After  four  terms. 
Members  of  the  House  inevitably  begin  to 
view  themselvee  as  •clubbers."  They  be- 
come immersed  beings.  To  the  country  at 
large,  this  is  mere  semantics.  To  the  Wash- 
ington dweller,  characterizing  a  Congress- 
man as  a  "clubber"  simply  means  that  this 
Repreaentatlve  la  committed  to  a  "life  term" 
In  the  House  and  regards  it  as  the  first  step 
of  heaven. 

AiAKBT  himself  terms  his  own  romance  with 
the  House  as  being  set  In  the  ways  of  the 
Chamber.  He  readily  confesses  that  to  him 
the  Uotiae  of  RepreaenUUves  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  people's  part  In  their  Oovem- 
ment.  He  quotes  unashamedly  and  with  zeal 
the  words  of  Alexander  Hamilton  that  the 
House  is  "where  the  people  truly  rule." 

Ai-BEMX  believes  the  House  Is  the  one  area 
or  government  where  the  people  have  direct 
and  constant  control.  To  him  here  Is  gov- 
ernment of,  by.  and  for  the  people,  where  the 
people  can  direct  and  control  it  through  the 
frequency  and  regularity  of  elections. 

In  his  understanding  of  the  Integrity  of 
the  House,  he  regards  it  as  the  absolute  bal- 
ance point  between  the  other  spheres  of 
government  because  K  does  refiect  the  will 
of  the  people. 

In  accepting  Ai.Bxrr's  analysU  of  the  House 
and  In  his  Involvement  In  its  mystique,  one 
then  faces  the  problem  of  reconciling  the 
"rubberstamp"  epitaph  of  the  89th  Congress 
and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

QuesUonlng  Ai-anr  on  this  point  evokes 
an  angry  response  from  thu  taciturn  man 
whose  short  stature  beUes  the  height  of  his 
fervor  when  aroused.  Albxit  maintains 
that  the  program  approved  by  the  aeth  Con- 
fess reflected  the  mood  and  temper  of  its 
Members  and  not  the  strength  of  any  one 
man.  He  insists  that  neither  the  executive 
branch  nor  the  Judicial  have  usurped  the 
power  of  the  legislative.  He  maintains  that 
each  measure  of  the  Great  Society  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Congress  and  not  In  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  of  the  Government. 

Perhaps  the  truth  of  the  matter  lies  In 
Ai.BXKr-s  evaluation  of  President  Johnson's 
role  in  the  successful  parts  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety's program.  Aijaatr  views  the  President 
as  first  and  always  a  legislator— steeped  in 
the  traditions  and  the  procedures  of  the 
legislative  branch.  He  terms  him  the  most 
•kllUul  legUIaUve  tactician  in  our  century. 

The  Inference  U  obvious  that  sxich  a 
President  would  know  how  to  develop  and 
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obtain  passage  of  hU  programs.  Certainly, 
any  student  wouid  accept  Auz>t'b  view  of 
President  Johnson.  Whether  or  not  every 
measure  of  the  Great  Society  was  written  In 
the  legislative  or  executive  branch  Is  not  de- 
termined. It  la  Important  to  the  continu- 
ing integrity  of  this  branch,  that  its  majority 
leader  is  wilUiii  to  vocally  Insist  on  lu 
prerogatives. 

In  large  measure  Great  Society  programs 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  The  ability  of 
C4SL  Albist  was  a  key  here  and  the  little 
attention  he  attracted  in  the  last  session, 
la  a  tribute  to  his  wisdom  and  understanding 
of  his  Chamber  and  its  Members.  Certainly, 
the  Republican  Party  has  no  legislative  strat- 
egist of  dual  caliber  on  the  scene  and  It  suf- 
fers accordingly. 

In  forecasting  the  second  session  of  the 
8»th  Congress,  observers  will  watch  Ca«l 
Albbit  to  see  what  is  ahead.  With  its  meas- 
ures law.  the  Great  Society  now  faces  the 
problems  of  administering,  in  some  oases 
even  creating,  and  certainly  of  funding  its 
specific  programs.  It  was  one  success  to 
obtain  approval  of  these  measures;  it  may  be 
another  to  obtain  funds.  At  any  rate,  here 
will  be  a  real  test  of  Albekt's  ability  to  under- 
glrd  his  President's  ideas  with  necessary  cash. 

In  the  days  ahead  for  the  Congress  and 
its  continuing  role  in  our  ever-evolving 
democracy,  Carl  Albctt  will  be  a  sUong  and 
central  figure  on  the  legislative  stage  for  at 
least  the  next  15  years.  In  f\Ufllllng  his  view 
of  Congress  as  the  Instrument  of  the  people, 
Carl  Albert's  philosophy  ot  legislative  gov- 
ernment win  be  important  to  the  America  of 
the  future.  As  he  puts  It,  "Congress  is  an 
agency  for  accommodation  and  compromise, 
bringing  public  thinking  Into  consensus.  To 
be  successful.  Congress  must  act  within  the 
realm  of  public  support.  In  building  this 
support  Congress  must  continue  to  be  a 
broker  of  new  Ideas  and  be  a  partner  with 
every  aspect  of  our  conununlty  life." 

In  bringing  together  the  consensus  which 
U  the  Great  Society,  Carl  Albert  is  achiev- 
ing his  ideal  o*  government  by  the  people. 


Mn.  Tom  C.  Goocb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or    TKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 
Mr.   BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,   I 
desire  to  Include  In  the  Congressional 
Record  some  articles  that  appeared  In 
connection  with  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Tom 
C.  Gooch,  of  Dallas,  Tex.     I  knew  Mrs. 
Gooch  and  her  late  husband.  Publisher 
TcKn  Gooch.    They  were  very  outstand- 
ing In  many,  many  ways.    The  people  of 
Texas  forever  shall  miss  them  both. 
Mrs.  Tom  C.  Gooch  Dies — Culture 
Benefactor 
Mrs.  Tom  C  Gooch,  widow  of  a  former  pub- 
lisher of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  died  In  a 
Dallas  hospital  Sunday  after  a  long  illness 
The  82-year-old  resident  of  3724  Armstrong 
left  a  gentle  but  distinctive  Imprint  on  Dal- 
las. 

She  was  not  only  a  benefactor  of  ciUtural 
ventures  but  an  active  participant.  Ptor  a 
time.  In  her  youth,  she  was  a  violinist  with 
the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Last  May  she  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctorate  In  humanlUes  from  Southern 
Methodist  University.  She  was  a  weU-known 
supporter  of  8MU.  The  Gooch  family  gave 
the  university  a  Journalism  scholarship. 

Two  weeks  ago  when  a  Dallas  elementary 
school  was  named  after  her  husband    Mrs 


Gooch  gave  the  school  a  grand  piano,  a  color 
TV  set  and  a  portrait  of  her  husband,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Times  Herald  from  1941  to  1952. 

She  was  an  honorary  director  of  the  Dallas 
Art  Association,  and  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts  League  and  the  Dallas 
Woman's  Club. 

Many  of  her  philanthropies  were  quieUy 
done.  She  helped  a  number  of  young  authors 
and  artisu.  She  was  an  important  supporter 
of  the  Christ  ChUd,  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  assist  children  of  the  poor. 

Her  voice  was  often  heard  favoring  beautl- 
flcatlon  projecu  in  Dallas.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Highland  Park  Methodist  Church. 

She  was  11  years  old  when  she  came  to 
Dallas  with  her  family.  She  had  been  born 
Lula  Ftateau,  In  Pittsburg,  Camp  County' 
Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Maj  Wil- 
liam Harrison  Pitts,  founder  of  that  east 
Texas  town. 

Her  father  was  Capt.  LouU  Falteau,  a  for- 
mer steamboat  skipper  and  son  of  a  pioneer 
Texas  couple. 

In  1908,  she  was  married  to  Thomas  Car- 
bry  Gooch,  the  son  of  a  buffalo  hunter  who, 
as  an  artist  and  writer,  was  already  attract- 
ing attention  In  Journalism  circles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gooch  had  no  children  She 
la  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  George  Clifton 
Long,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Eugene 
D.  Nlma.  of  St.  Louis,  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  pending  Sun- 
day night  at  Sparkman's  Funeral  Home  2115 
Ross. 

[From  the  Dallas  News,  Dec.  1,  1965) 
Mrs.  Tom  C.  Gooch 

Dallas  mourns  the  death,  at  83,  of  Mrs.  Tom 
C.  Gooch.  whose  Influence  and  contribution 
to  the  life  of  city  and  area  have  been  noUble 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Her  Interests 
covered  a  wide  range  of  activities  in  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  philanthropic  fields 

The  former  Lula  Plateau  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  MaJ.  WUliam  Harrison  Pitto 
founder  of  the  east  Texas  city  of  Pittsburg 
Her  father  was  Capt.  Louis  Plateau,  former 
steamboat  captain  and  son  of  a  pioneer  Texas 
couple.  She  was  married  In  1908  to  Tom 
Carbry  Gooch.  longtime  Dallas  and  Texas 
newspaper  writer,  editor,  and  publisher  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  at  his  death  In  1952. 

Mrs.  Gooch  was  an  honorary  lUe  member 
of  the  Dallas  Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  on  whose 
board  she  served  for  more  than  40  years  She 
was  a  patron  of  the  Dallas  Art  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Dallas  Woman's  Club 
and  the  Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 

Her  Interest  In  music  dated  from  the  early 
days  of  the  Dallas  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
which  as  a  girl  she  played  the  violin.  With 
her  husband,  she  was  greately  Interested  In 
the  development  of  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity and  the  Southwestern  Medical  Foun- 
dation. 

At  SMU's  commencement  exercises  last 
spring  Mrs.  Gooch  received  an  honorvy  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  humanities,  a  fitting  honor 
of  her  personal  achievements  In  which  the 
whole  community  concurred. 

Mrs.  Tom  Gooch  Labored  on  Roses 

In  a  wlde-brlm  hat,  garden  dress,  and 
gloves.  Mrs.  Tom  C.  Gooch  was  a  familiar 
figure  among  the  rose  bushes  at  her  home, 
3724  Armstrong  Avenue. 

Her  flowers  provided  a  seasonal  show  of 
bloom  for  passersby. 

Before  leaving  her  home  for  Dallas  Medical 
and  Surgical  Clinic  when  she  became  HI  on 
October  30,  she  spoke  to  Troy  White  the 
man  who  had  driven  her  auto  for  many  years 

"Take  good  care  of  my  flowers."  she  urged. 

Mrs.  Gooch.  widow  of  a  former  publUher 
of  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  died  Sunday 
in  the  hospital. 

From  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  on 
June  13.  19«a,  Mrs.  Gooch  focused  her  ener- 
gies and  flfu  on  two  important  Dallas  instl- 
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tutlons.  They  were  Southern  Methodist 
University  and  the  Southwestern  Medical 
Foundation,  whose  growth,  welfare,  and  pub- 
lic service  had  been  Mr.  Gooch's  interest 
and  concern  for  many  years. 

At  the  top  of  her  personal  list  of  organlaa- 
tlons.  charities,  and  good  causes — numbering 
more  than  50  through  the  years — was  the 
Diillas  Museum  of  Fine  Arts."  She  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  more 
than  40  years,  an  honorary  life  member  and 
a  major  patron  from  Its  founding  days. 

As  a  girl,  she  played  violin  in  the  Dallas 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  orchestra  held 
her  deep  personal  affection  as  a  vital  force 
m  the  growth  of  the  cultural  life  of  Dallas. 

Mrs.  Gooch,  a  lifelong  Methodist,  in  recent 
years  spent  her  Sundays  before  a  televLsion 
set  following  televised  religious  services. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Dallas 
Woman's  Club  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Republic  of  Texas. 

Of  her  many  honors,  the  honorary  doctor 
of  himianlties  degree,  awarded  her  at  com- 
mencement ceremonies  this  year  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  perhaps  touched  her 
most  deeply. 

Her  Illness  prevented  her  attending  the 
November  13  dedlcaUon  of  the  Tom  C.  Gooch 
Elementary  School  In  Dallas.  During  this 
ceremony,  an  oil  portrait  of  Tom  Gooch 
which  had  hung  in  her  drawing  room  was 
unveiled  at  the  school.  The  portrait  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Gooch  In  addition  to  her  own 
grand  piano  and  a  television  set. 

She  loved  to  fish  In  Little  Sandy  Lake  near 
Hawkins  In  Wood  County.  This  summer  she 
went  on  three  flshlng  expeditions  to  the 
lake.  Just  across  the  road  from  the  farm 
where  she  and  Mr.  Gooch  spent  their  sum- 
mers In  the  old  days. 

The  farm  is  In  east  Texas  forests  where 
her  pioneer  ancestors  had  hunted  and 
where — according  to  family  lore— her  grand- 
father killed  a  deer  on  his  80th  birthday. 

Mrs.  Gooch  enjoyed  her  home,  her  flowers 
her  neighbors,  and  old  friends.  After  the 
death  of  Tom  Gooch,  she  never  left  Dallas 
except  for  the  brief  summer  excursions  to 
east  Texas. 
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Retolation  Providiiis  for  Bruihidi  Ba«t 
Gains  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  at  the  overwhelming  response 
of' my  colleagues  who  have  joined  me  In 
Introducing  identical  concurrent  resolu- 
tions urging  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$2,500  in  order  that  a  bust  of  Constantino 
Brumidi  may  be  placed  in  the  Capitol 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  my 
colleagues  advising  me  of  their  whole- 
hearted support  in  this  effort  to  bestow 
recognition  on  Constantino  Brumidi  It 
Is  my  pleasure  to  Insert  these  letters  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  joy  and  grati- 
tude at  this  encouraging  response  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  you  who  have  pledged 
support  for  this  long  overdue  recognition 
of  Brumidi. 

I  have  talked  with  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  House  Administration- 


Committee.  Hon.  Omah  Burleson,  of 
Texas,  and  he  has  assured  me  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  which  Is  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Paul  C.  Jones  of  Missouri,  will 
hold  hearings  on  this  legislation  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  am  certain  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Administration  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  after  reviewing  all 
the  facts,  will  unanimously  approve  this 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

Once  again,  I  thank  all  of  my  col- 
leagues for  their  enthusiastic  support  of 
this  resolution.  Your  active  efforts  will 
Insure  its  early  enactment. 

The  letters  from  my  colleagues  follow : 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  18.  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
January  12,  and  its  enclosures — a  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  531  which  you 
have  Introduced  to  authorize  procurement  of 
a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi  for 
placement  In  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  your 
press  release  on  this  matter. 

I  share  your  concern  that  this  talented 
artist,  who  contributed  so  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  be  honored  In  a  fitting 
manner,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  give  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  631  every  considera- 
tion when  It  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  action. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Edna  F.  Kellt. 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Just  a  short  note  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  more  than  happy  to  be  able  to  In- 
troduce an  Identical  resolution  such  as  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  631. 

I  have  this  day  put  It  Into  the  hopper  and 
shall  look  forward  to  receiving  my  conflrma- 
tlon  copies. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOHM  H.  Dent. 
*f ember  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunmo,  I 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  J 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Following  your  note  I  about 
Brumidi,  I  wlU  Introduce  a  Uke  resoluUon. 
This  is  mainly  because  I  admire  Congressman 
Annunzio  Just  about  as  much  as  I  do  Artist 
Brumidi. 

Yours, 

John  G.  Dow. 

Congress  of  the  United  Statm, 

House  of  REPRESENTAnTBS. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  19, 1969 
The  Honorahle  Frank  Annitnzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Frank:  Pursuant  to  the  exceUent 
suggestion  made  In  your  recent  letter  I  have 
on  January  18  Introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution which  U  idenUcal  with  your  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  681. 

My  blU  is  known  as  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 644. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  continued  «up- 
pwt  to  obtain  pasage  of  this  legislation 
which  wUl  bring  due  reoognltlon.  however 


belated   It   may   be,    to   Artist    Constantino 
Brumidi,  "Citizen  of  the  United  States." 
Aloha  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

^  Spark  M.  Matsunaga, 

Member  of  Congress. 

CONGRESS  of  the  UNITED  STATES, 

House  of  Represenjattves, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20,  1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Colleague:  Thank  you  for  contacting 
me  with  reference  to  your  proposal  that  a 
marble  bust  of  Constantino  Brumidi  be 
placed  In  the  Capitol. 

I'm  for  your  bill  wholeheartedly. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  Gathincs. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC,  January  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Thank  you  tat  your  letter 
and  copy  of  your  resolution  to  honw 
Brumidi. 

I  appreciate  your  sending  me  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  will  introduce  it  shortly. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  A.  Fino, 
Uember  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 

Suite  1429,  Longworth  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Prank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
January  12  and  enclosed  copy  of  your  reso- 
lution, which  would  authorize  the  procure- 
ment of  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Bru- 
midi for  placement  In  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
I  am  happy  to  Inform  you  that  I  have  today 
Introduced  a  similar  resolution,  and  I  hope 
this  legislation  will  be  enacted  during  thtm 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
With  warm  personal  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WiLLIAlC  T.  MURPBT. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  January  19, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Frank:  I  thought  you  might  be  in- 
terested In  knowing  that  today  I  introduced 
In  the  House  a  concurrent  resolution  IdenU- 
cal to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  631  which 
you  Introduced  on  January  12. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  N.  Erlenborn, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  n  ia$s 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Colleague:  Thank  you  for  caUlng  my 
attentlwi  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
631.  Tou  have  done  weU  In  securing  recog- 
nition for  an  outstanding  artist  and  a  great 
American. 

I  am  proud  to  support  yon  In  giving  this 
well  deserved  recognition. 
CtM^Blly  and  sincerely, 

Bassatt  OTUma, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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COIfGKKSS  or  TBX  UinTKD  Statxs. 

House   or   RxmanorrATiTss. 
Waahington..  DC.  January  17,  19€e. 
Hon.  Pkanx  AMinTNzio, 
Houae  of  Represmtativts, 
Wathinffton,  DC. 

Dkab  Fsakk:  I  appreciate  your  writing  me 
with  reference  to  your  House  Conc\irrent 
Resolution  K31  wblch  would  recognize  the 
outstanding  artist  and  great  American.  Con- 
stantino Brumldl 

As  you   know,   this   legislation   Is  pending 
before    the   House   Almlnlstratlon    Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member.     It  certainly 
shall  have  my  support  and  vote. 
Sincerely. 

Bam  M.  Oibbons. 
VS.  Congressman. 

Concuss  or  thx  UKTm>  Statu, 

Hotms  or  Rzpsxsemtativcs. 
Wathinffton,  D.C.,  January  21, 1966. 
Hon.  fUAiTK  AmruNzio, 
Howje  of  Representatives, 
Waatiington,  D.C. 

D*»M  PaAjoK :  I  am  happy  to  Join  with  you 
In  this  long  overdue  tribute  to  Constantino 
Brumldl  and  will  put  my  blU  In  next  week. 
Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Mukpmt, 
Member  of  Congress. 

CONcsass  or  thx  UHrrcD  Statsb, 

Bavam  or  RsnunofTATTva. 
Washlnffton,  DC,  January  17, 1966. 
Hod.  Pkank  Annttnsio, 
Boute  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D  C 

Dkas  Oou-saoux:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  your  resolution  and  Information  on  Con- 
atanttno  Brumldl. 

I  support  your  resolution,  and  wUl  vote 
'or  it  when  It  comes  before  the  House. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  M.  Frasz*. 

Congsess  or  THX  VtrrrwD  9rATxs. 

HoDss  or  RxPKiSKirrATTvxs. 
Washington,  DC.  January  It,  196»^ 

Hon.   r&ANK   ANNtTNZIO. 

BouM  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  PaAjrK:^t  Is  my  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce a  bUl  IdenScal  to  your  House  Concur- 
rent Beeolutloa  531  giving  recognition  to 
Ooostanttno  Brumldl. 

Be  assured  of  my  support  In  securing  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 
Very  truly  yoxxrs. 

ROBXST  L.  LXCCETT, 

ttember  of  Congress. 

CONGSKSS  or  THX  UNTrXD  Statxs, 

HOUSX  or  RXPXXaXNTATTVKS. 

Washington.  DC,  January  14. 1966. 
Bon.   rXAJTK   Anncnzio, 

J7ouie  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxA*  CoixEAOTTx:  Thii  U  In  reference  to 
your  letter  of  January  13.  I  will  be  glad  to 
support  House  Concxirrent  Resolution  631.  to 
procure  a  marble  bust  of  Constantino 
&^uUdl  to  be  placed  on  the  flrst  Hoor  at  the 
Senate  wing  o*  the  Capitol. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHAXS  BOLXJMfl. 

CoNGXxss  or  THX  UNrm  arATss, 

HOt78S  or  RxrXXBXNTATIVXS, 

Washington.  DC.  January  14.  1966. 
Hon,  Pkank  Annuneio, 
Jlottse  o/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX:. 

lOxAx  PftAjnc:  I  appreciated  receiving  your 
Istter  of  January  la.  19M,  and  I  will  sopport 
jou  In  your  efforts. 


I  am  asking  my  staff  to  prepare  an  Iden- 
tical resolution,  and  I  will  plan  to  Introduce 
It  In  the  near  future. 
With  best  regards. 
Yours  very  tr\Uy, 

Brock  Adams. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  thx  UNrrxD  Statxs, 

House  or  RxpRESENTATrvxs, 
Washington.  DC.  January  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Anndnzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  I'm  all  for  you.  Count  on 
my  support  for  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
Uon  531. 

Donald  Rum srxLO. 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  United  States. 

Housx  or  Rxpresentattves. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  13, 1966. 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 
Member  of  Congress. 
1429  LonguKtrth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Colleaoux:  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  13.  19«fl.  with  refer- 
ence to  House  Concxirrent  Resolution  631  to 
provide  a  marble  bust  of  ConstanUno  Bru- 
mldl for  the  Capitol. 

I  agree  with  you  that  Brumldl  should 
have  a  pliu:e  of  honor  In  the  Capitol.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  you  In  introducing  leg- 
Ulatlon  to  provide  a  suitable  bust  for  the 
Capitol  of  this  great  Itelo-Amerlcan  artist. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

BAsn.  L.  WHrrxNEH. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  Unttb)  Statw. 

Housx  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  14. 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annuhzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Colleague  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  , 
of  January  13  and  enclosure.  House  Concur- 
rent Reeolutlcm  581.  ' 
I  shall  be  very  happy  to  Introduce  an  Iden- 
tical concurrent  resolution  In  the  very  near 
futitre. 

With  kindest  regards,  lam,  r 

Sincerely  yovjrs,  V*" 

T.  J.  DULSKI. 


OoNCRxss  or  thx  UNitxd  9rATX8, 

Housx  or  RXPRXBXNTATrVm. 

Washington.  DC,  January  17. 1966. 
Hon.  ^AXK  Annttnzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dxar  Prank:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  January  13  and  the  enclosed  copy  ot 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  631. 

1  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  similar  House  concurrent 
resolution. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bn.L. 

Congress  or  the  TJNrrED  States, 

House  or  Rxprksentatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  January  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  introduction  of  the  resolution  to  pro- 
vide a  marble  bust  of  Constantino  Brumldl 
to  be  placed  In  the  Capitol. 

This  should  have  prompt  approval  by  the 
Oongrees  and   I  am  glad  to  Join   In  Intro- 
ducing a  similar  resolution. 
With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Sires. 

CONCRKSS  or  THE  UNTrXD  STATES, 

House  or  Rzprksei^atives. 
Washington.  DC,  January  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Room  1429. 
Longsworth  Building.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Colleague:  Thank  you  kindly  for 
your  recent  letter  enclosing  a  copy  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  531  and  your  press 
release  on  It. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  I  have  today  Intro- 
duced a  bill  Identical  to  yours  and  want  you 
to  know  I  will  support  this  legUlatlon  and 
lend  any  assistance  I  can  to  get  prompt 
action.  B       K        H 

I  appreciate  your  contacting  me  on  this 
matter  and  wUl  be  happy  to  cooperate  in 
every  way  I  can. 

With  kindest  regards  and  beet  wUhes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

KXNNXTH   J.   OraT. 

V.S.  Congressman. 


Congress  or  the  Unttb)  Statbb, 

House  or  RBmxsxNTATtvxs, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
Longvorth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Prank:  It  will  be  an  honor  and  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  Introduce  your  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  dlsUngulshed  arUst.  Constantino 
Bnmildl. 

I  plan  to  do  so  next  week. 
Sincerely, 

Wm.  Jxnnings  Brtam  Dorn, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  thx  ONrrxr  States. 

Housx  or  Rxprxbkntattv^. 
Washington.  D.C,  January  17,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio. 
Longvorth  Bouse  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

DxAX  CoLLXAGTTX:  I  acknowledge  with 
thanks  your  letter  of  January  13  and  en- 
olosures  concerning  House  Concurrent  R«eo- 
luUoQ  631. 

I  ahaU  be  glad  to  support  your  proposal 
to  provide  proper  recognition  to  Constan- 
tino BnunkU. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOWm   8.    MOMAOAN. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Congress  or  the  Unitxd  Statxs, 

Housx  or  Rxprxsentativks, 
Washington.  D.C,  January  20.  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  \ 

Dear  Prank:  Knclosed  please  And  a  copy 
of  the  House  concurrent  resolution  which  I 
Introduced. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fine  thought  and  a  very 
appropriate  gesture  at  this  time. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Brock  Adams. 
I  Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  United  Statm. 

House  or  RxpRESDrrATTVEs, 
Washington.  DC.  January  18. 1966. 
Hon.  PRANK  Annttnzio, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Prank:  Appreciated  receiving  your 
letter  of  January  13.  enclosing  a  copy  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  631  and  your 
release.  I  believe  your  Idea  is  certainly  a 
good  one.  with  considerable  merit,  and  you 
may  be  sure  ni  do  what  I  can  to  help. 
Meanwhile,  with  kindest  beet  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Brooks. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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PolUh  People  Became  United  at  a  Natioa 
a  Thousand  Years  Ago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

or  mickiCan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  year  1966  marks  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary, or  millennium,  of  Christianity  in 
Poland.  Some  30  million  Poles  in  Poland, 
and  some  12  million  others  of  Polish  de- 
scent throughout  the  world,  will  celebrate 
this  memorable  milestone  In  the  history 
of  a  great  nation. 

The  important  role  played  by  Polish- 
Americans  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  is  too  well  known  to  need  docu- 
mentation. The  recent  appointment  of 
the  distinguished  John  A.  Gronouskl  as 
our  Ambassador  to  Warsaw  typifies  the 
many  key  positions  held  in  the  United 
States  by  Americans  of  Polish  ancestry. 
The  Warsaw  assignment  has  taken  on 
deeper  significance  in  recent  months, 
since  it  has  been  openly  acknowledged 
that  this  Is  our  unofBcial  ccmtact  with 
Red  China. 

The  thousands  of  Polish-Americans  in 
my  congressional  district  are  joining  with 
their  fellow  Poles  everywhere  in  observ- 
ance of  the  millennium  this  year. 

An  article  in  the  January  13  edition  of 
the  Dearborn  Heights  Journal,  published 
in  my  district,  exemplifies  the  pride 
which  the  Polish  people  feel  mi  this  his- 
toric anniversary.  This  article,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Robert  Selwa.  himself  a 
Polish- American,  is  a  well-written  and 
moving  tribute  to  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Christian  nations.  For  this  reason,  I  ask 
to  have  it  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  to  all  Americans: 
IProm  the  Dearborn  Helghte  (Mich.)  Journal, 

Jan.  13, 1966] 
MnxEWNiTTM    966-1966 — Polish    Peoplx   Be- 
came   UNrriD    as    a    Nation    a    Thousand 
Years  Ago 

(By  Robert  Selwa) 
"Poland  Is  not  yet  lost."  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Anthem  states.      "While  we  live  she 
is  existing,  Poland  Is  not  fallen  •   •   • 

"Poland  shall  the  foe  enslave  thee  sadly 
and  forever;  and  we  hesitate  to  save  thee? 
Never,  Poland,  never." 

The  Polish  National  Anthem  was  written 
In  1797  when  the  country  was  partitioned 
by  Its,  more  powerful  neighbors,  Russia.  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria.  Today,  with  Poland  again 
under  the  domination  of  foreigners,  the 
words  are  Just  as  applicable. 

PoUowlng  World  War  I.  Poland  emerged 
as  a  nation  In  its  own  right.  The  brave  re- 
sistance of  the  PolUh  people  to  the  Nazis 
during  World  War  n  and  to  the  Russians 
today  give  rftaon  to  believe  that  Poland  will 
once  again  emerge  as  an  independent  state. 
The  Polish  people  became  united  exactly 
1.000  years  ago  when  Duke  Mieszko  married 
the  Catholic  princess  Dat»r>wka.  daughter  of 
King  Boleelaw  of  Bohemia. 

Mieszko  became  a  king  and  converted  to 
Catholicism.  He  agreed  with  Rome  to  es- 
tablish a  Catholic  mission  In  Poland.  Since 
then.  Poland  has  been  a  Catholic  nation 
of  its  own  status  In  the  world. 

During  those  1,000  years  the  Polish  people 
foiight  off  Invaders  from  east  and  wect, 
etabllshed  centers  of  learning,  and  developed 
a  spirit  and  a  culture  of  Its  own. 


The  University  of  K:rBJcow  was  eetabllshed 
■nd  served  as  one  of  the  becu»ns  of  thought 
and  culture  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

But  the  Polish  p>eopkle  remained  for  the 
most  part  the  hardy  peasant  folk  tending 
their  sheep  and  their  farms  that  they  had 
always  been.  Those  who  migrated  to  the 
United  States  tended  to  set  up  farms  here. 

The  Polish,  in  America  as  In  the  home 
coimtry,  are  Individualists  and  hard  workers 
who  resist  any  yoke  other  than  that  which 
they  undertake  themselves. 
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whole  system  needs  revitaUzlng.  both  for 
quantity  of  studente  and  for  quaUty  of  edu- 
cation.   But  the  potential  Is  here. 


Rutgers  University:  200  Years  Old  and 
Virile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or   NEW    JEXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1966 
one  of  America's  oldest  and  most  re- 
spected higher  education  institutions — 
Rutgers,  the  State  University,  of  New 
Jersey — Is  celebrating  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding. 

Since  1766,  when  It  was  called  Queens 
College,  Rutgers  has  educated  and 
trained  many  thousands  of  students,  who 
are  now  leaders  in  education,  industry, 
science,  government  and  other  vital 
fields.  I  know  that  its  achievements  will 
be  even  greater  in  the  future,  because  It 
has  a  fine  president  in  Dr.  Mason  Gross 
and  a  real  friend  in  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes. 

As  a  graduate  of  Rutgers  and  as  the 
U.S.  Representative  of  the  congressional 
district  in  which  it  is  located,  I  submit 
with  pride  an  editorial  from  the  Courier 
News,  of  Plainfield,  N.J.,  entitled,  "200 
Yeais  Old  and  Virile." 

Two  HrNDBsa)  Years  Old  and  Virub 
Rutgers  University  can  look  back  200  years 
to  its  founding  in  1766,  but  Ite  sights  are 
set  today  on  the  futiire  and  the  potential 
for  growth  on  the  University  Heights  cam- 
pus and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  crying  tieed 
for  New  Jersey  to  respond  to  its  opportunity. 
In  3  successive  days  last  week,  we  wit- 
nessed the  official  opening  of  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity bicentennial  celebration;  we  heard 
Dr.  Mason  Gross,  president  of  Rutgers,  pre- 
sent an  exciting  picture  of  the  potential  of 
the  university,'  and  we  reported  that  the 
State  educational  department  has  proposed 
a  $108  million  college  construction  program 
for  Rutgers  and  other  State  colleges  to  ac- 
commodate 18.000  new  students  by  1970. 
Governor  Hughes  is  expected  to  say  more 
about  that  In  his  address  to  the  legislature 
tomorrow.  ^ 

It  will  cost  money  to  build  the  educa- 
tional faclllUea  and  to  hire  the  faculty  that 
New  Jersey  needs.  But  we  agree  with  those 
who  see  the  expense  as  an  investment  which 
will  return  a  profit  and  pay  dividends. 

We  see  that  return  measured  in  terms  of 
future  undergraduate  studente  staying  In 
New  Jersey  for  their  education  and  continu- 
ing here  as  responsible,  self-supporting  citi- 
zens In  a  burgeoning  economy. 

We  see  business  and  industry  attracted  to  a 
State  which  has  faciUUes  for  research,  an  ' 
expanding  educational  program  and  a  con- 
tinuing source  of  weU-educated  employees 
for  a  variety  of  work  and  specialized  serv- 
ices. 

The  picture  ties  together/  In  an  Integrated 
whole.    It  doea  not  exist  lat  present.     The 


The  Woods  Go  to  Washington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHXrSETXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  Wood  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  brings 
to  Washington  not  only  one  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  field  of  metropolitan  prob- 
lems today,  but  his  charming  wife  as  well. 
Peggy  Wood  has  been  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  community  life  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.,  where  she  is  the  current  president 
of  the  Lincoln  League  of  Women  Voters. 
No  doubt  her  work  there  will  be  missed, 
but  I  feel  certain  that  she  will  find  new 
outlets  for  her  many  talents  here  in 
Washington. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  an 
article  by  Carol  Listen  regarding  Mrs. 
Wood,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Washington  Post.  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Thx  Woods  Go  to  Washington 
(By  Carol  Liston) 
Mrs.  Robert  C.  Wood  of  Lincoln,  whose  hus- 
band Jxist  became  Under  Secretary  for  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  is  enjoying  the 
excitement  of  her  new  life. 

Suddenly  being  In  the  limelight  "U  fun," 
according  to  Margaret  Wood,  who  quickly 
adds,  "I  don't  want  to  sound  Immodest.  I 
don't  seA  attention.  But  the  last  week  has 
been  exciting." 

A  casual  woman,  who  favors  tweed  skirts 
and  flowered  blouses,  Mrs.  Wood,  34.  admits 
that  life  In  Washington  wlU  require  some 
changes. 

"I  imagine,"  she  says,  "life  wiU  be  more 
formal,  more  dressy.  I'll  find  this  difficult. 
But  this  Is  Just  another  thing  I'll  have  to 
master." 

So  far,  there's  been  no  time  for  adjTut- 
ment,  tor  Mrs.  Wood  or  her  family.  She  had 
2  hours'  notice  to  ready  her  three  children 
and  herself  to  fly  to  Washington  for  her 
husband's   White  House  swearing  in. 

As  a  result,  son  Prank,  5,  was  wearing  tired 
brown  corduroy  pante,  with  denim  knee 
patehes,  for  the  aiispicioiis  occasion.    . 

And  Mrs.  Wood  recalls  the  horror  of  search- 
ing for  stockings  vsrlthout  runs,  and  a  spot- 
free  outfit  for  the  same  trip. 

Amid  a  dozen  community  commitments, 
Mr.  Wood  Is  trying  to  get  a  hovise  In  Wash- 
ington, hopefully  In  the  District.  She  also 
is  trying  to  rent  her  modern  home,  situated 
In  a  woodsy  plot  off  Trapelo  Road. 

A  visit  to  her  house  Involves  catching  fleet- 
ing bits  of  conversation  while  this  attractive 
blonde  answers  phone  calls  from  friends  and 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  in  Lincoln. 

Although  her  two  daughters.  Prannle,  10. 
and  Maggie,  7%  (she  Insists) .  are  in  Uncoln 
public  schools  most  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Wood 
maintains  a  hectic  pace. 

"One  night  I  sat  down  and  counted  up  all 
of  my  activities,"  she  recalls,  "and  I  found 
I  bad  11  Jobs  for  6  organizations." 

Such  work  includes,  the  board  ot  directoi* 
for  the  local  League  ot  Women  Voters,  jmal- 
dency  of  a  local  cooperative  nursery  school, 
soliciting  blood  donations,  charity  fund  rais- 
ing, and  church  choir. 
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Peg  Wood  ki«o  DotM  sh«  once  held  elective 
office  M  m  trustee  of  the  Bemls  Lecture  Pund 
In  Lincoln.  "One  of  my  Jobs  then  wa«  to 
make  acnunbled  eggs  for  Robert  Frost,  when 
the  fund  Innted  him  to  read  hl«  poetry." 

Slowly,  she  la  moving  out  of  her  local  joba, 
to  devote  her  attentloa  to  anxwerlng  con- 
gratulatory mall,  a  task  she  enjoys. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  nefw  role,  now."  she 
muaea.  "I  decided  my  oiwn  program  before. 
I  was  more  Independent.  Now  my  work  will 
be  a«  a  wife." 

Her  first  experience  as  an  assistant  to  her 
husband  came  during  the  press  conference, 
lust  after  he  was  sworn  Uito  office.  "I  felt  so 
funny.  There  we  were  and  all  I  could  see 
vere  famlUar  faces  from  Meet  the  Press.  I 
felt  like  waving  at  them."  she  recalls. 

She  did  spy  a  real  friend.  Savllle  Davis, 
chief  ot  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Wash- 
ington bureau.  "He  used  to  live  just  down 
the  atrvet.    So  I  winked  at  him." 

Washington  has  a  very  warm  spot  In  Birs 
Wood's  heart,  as  she  met  her  husband  there 
la  19&1.  when  she  was  a  RadclUfe  student 
and  he  was  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

They  were  married  In  1953  and  she  com- 
pleted college  at  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Later,  in  1064.  she  received  a  mas- 
tea's  degree  from  Radcllffe  In  history. 

In  1965.  the  Woods  moved  from  Cambridge 
to  the  house  they  had  built  In  Lincoln.  The 
■witch  from  suburban  living,  to  city  dwell- 
ing. U  an  appeaUng  change  to  Mrs.  Wood. 

"I'll  like  the  convenience  of  dty  life.  And 
It  will  be  nice  not  to  have  to  depend  oo  the 
automobile  for  every  Uttle  errand."  ahe  says. 
"And  It  means  the  children  can  be  more  In- 
dependent, too." 

The  girls  agree  they  are  going  to  mlM 
Lincoln  and  their  schoolmates.  But  the  most 
concerned  member  of  the  family  Is  Prank. 

His  father  had  promised  him  a  visit  to 
Tellowstone  National  Park,  to  see  the  bears. 
Kow  there  wont  be  time  for  such  a  visit. 

But  Prank  has  agreed  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  Washington,  If  the  soo  has  a  lot  ot 
handsome  bears. 


Uaderitandiiic  Juveiiile  Delinquency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  vixczmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10.  1966 

Mr.  BROYHnX  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  juvenlJ#  delinquency  is  a  very 
serious  problem  about  which  all  of  us 
are  very  much  concerned. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  excellent  speech  on  the 
subject  of  juvenile  delinquency  made 
by  a  constituent  of  mine  on  January  12. 
1966,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo.  Sr. 
The  speech  was  given  to  the  members 
of  the  Parent  Teachers  Association  of  the 
Lorton  Elementary  School.  Lorton.  Va. 

Mr.  DelPopolo  is  certainly  an  authority 
on  the  subject  he  chose,  for  he  is  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  D.C.  Youth 
Center  at  the  Lorton  Reformatory. 

I  commend  his  speech  to  all  for  care- 
ful attention: 

UkDCSSTANDIMO  JOVKNUX  DKUNQtrSMCT 

(By  Anthony  J.  DelPopolo.  assistant  super- 
intendent. D.C.  Youth  Center.  Lorton.  Va.) 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  serious  social 
problem  today.  In  fact.  It  has  always  existed, 
but  the  patt<tm  and  number  of  delinquencies 
have    changed.      Even    In    post    generations 


they  were  wondering  how  to  oope  wttti  tMa 
selfsame  problem.  For  example:  "Hlmea 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Tba  world 
must  be  oooUng  to  an  end.  CbUdren  no 
longer  obey  their  parents"  This  aiyewd 
observation  was  discovered  on  a  day  tablet 
not  far  from  Babylon — over  4.000  years  ago. 

And  how  about  these  words  of  concern: 
"Our  youth  now  love  luxury,  they  have  bad 
manners,  contempt  for  authority.  They  show 
disrespect  for  elders  and  love  chatter  la 
place  of  exercise.  Children  are  now  tyrants, 
not  the  servants  of  their  houseliolda  They 
no  longer  rise  when  elders  enter  the  room. 
They  contradict  their  parents,  chatter  be- 
fore company,  gobble  up  their  food  and  tyr- 
annize their  teachers."  And  so  spoke  Soc- 
rates, the  Greek  philosopher,  in  fifth  cen- 
tury B.C. 

Juvenile  delinquency  has  long  been  con- 
sidered an  urban  slum  problem,  it  has  been 
Increasing  in  suburban,  middle-  and  upper- 
class  areas.  The  total  number  at  crimes 
conxmltted  by  persons  In  their  early  teens 
has  Increased  at  an  alarming  rate.  This  has 
caused  public  Interest  and  Indignation 
throughout  our  country,  as  Is  evident  from 
the  coverage  of  the  subject  given  at  meet- 
ings such  as  this.  Lengthy  articles  have 
been  written  In  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
xlnes.  Studies,  long  and  expensive,  have 
been  undertaken  by  private  and  pubUc  uni- 
versities, by  both  congressional  committees 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Illegal  behavior  Is  no  small 
problem,  when  two  major  crimes  are  com- 
mitted every  minute.  It  U  no  laughing  mat- 
ter. The  annual  cost  of  law  enforcement 
alone  Is  about  $4^bllUon.  And  what  Is  addl- 
Uonally  disturbing  crime  and  delinquency 
U  Increasing  faster  among  girls  than  boys. 

Over  one  million  minors  are  arrested  an- 
nually, and  one-third  of  these  end  up  as 
court  cases.  Does  thu  frighten  you?  Well 
It  does  me. 

I  am  not  here  this  evening  as  an  expert 
In  the  problems  of  delinquency— in  fact 
there  are  none.  I  am  here  as  one  who  Is 
interested  In  the  solution  of  these  problems 
and  would  Uke  to  share  with  you  some  of 
my  Ideas  about  the  subject. 

Just  what  do  we  mean  by  this  "Juvenile 
delnquency  •?  The  terms  "Juvenile"  and 
"delinquency"  have  varied  meaning*— de- 
pendent upon  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
term  is  discussed. 

To  some  people  "Juvenile"  is  a  dirty  word. 
It  frequenUy  refers  to  small  children,  as  for 
example  when  one  speaks  of  "Juvenile  fuml- 
txire.  •  However,  any  relation  to  childhood 
Is  quite  distasteful  to  many  an  adolescent 
person:  that's  something  which  he  asserts 
he's  left  for  good.  Large  numbers  of  adults 
assume  that  "Juvenile"  means  delinquent. 

■Juveniles"  are  overgrown,  sex-crazed 
teenagers  according  to  them,  who  have  no 
respect  for  authority,  are  completely  with- 
out morals,  are  In  fact  only  one  step  from 
beconilng  full-fledged  adult  criminals.  Small 
wonder,  then,  that  the  label  "Juvenile"  Is 
often  resented  by  those  to  whom  It  U  an- • 
piled. 

What  does  Juvenile  delinquency  really 
mean?  In  a  legal  sense  JuvenUe  delinquency 
Involves  the  conunJsslon  of  a  minor  crime 
or  some  serious  behavior.  The  definition  of 
"minor"  In  regard  to  crime  varies  frwn  State 
to  State,  but  generally  It  applies  to  a  person 
over  6  and  under  18  years  of  age.  Under 
the  legal  definition  Juvenile  delinquency 
might  include  habitual  truancy,  conduct  en- 
dangering the  person  or  morals  of  others, 
infraction  of  governmental  laws  and  regula- 
tions, and  uncontrollable  disobedience.  The 
delinquency  typically  displays  overtly  dis- 
respect for  socially  accepted  values  concern- 
ing property  and  persons.  He  often  engages 
In  acts  of  violence  and  vandalism. 

How  about  the  psychologist?  How  does 
he  feel  about  "Juvenile  delinquency?"  To 
him  the  legal  deflrMtlon  would  not  do  at  all. 


Hs  would  only  classify  antisocial  behavior 
as  delinquent  behavior  only  when  It  Is  repet- 
itive behavior.  Such  as.  when  a  child 
•teals  again  and  again:  or  when  he  deliber- 
ately destroys  property  or  attacks  other  per- 
sons; or  If  he.  over  and  over  again,  truants 
fpotn  school  or  from  hocne:  or.  if  he  hablt- 
uaUy  runs  the  streets  at  night  In  quesUon- 
able  company— these  are  the  delinquents  by 
psyobologlcal  standards. 

There  are  many  people  who  hold  the  pro- 
fession of  psychiatry  In  high  esteem.  Lets 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  delinquency. 
To  the  psychiatrist  Juvenile  delinquency 
may  be  defined  as  a  child  who  Is  hostile,  de- 
fiant toward  authority,  whether  It  be  vested 
In  the  policeman,  the  teacher,  or  the  parent. 
Generally,  the  child  In  question  Is  striking 
against  the  world  for  reasons  which  become 
apparent  as  he  is  studied  psychlatrlcally. 

And  how  about  the  educatcx'.  what  does  he 
think  of  this  matter?  A  superintendent  of 
schools  In  a  southern  State  notes  that  Juve- 
nUe delinquency  Is  a  serious  type  of  devia- 
tion contrary  to  law.  An  Incorrigible  youth 
Is  a  delinquent.  In  like  manner,  a  midwest- 
em  educator  remarked  that  delinquency  Is 
antisocial  btiiavlor  outside  the  pattern  of 
normal  misbehavior  which  is  so  extreme  as 
to  endanger  society  and  the  delinquent  him- 
self. 

And  haw  do  you  personally  feel  about  the 
matter?  From  one  point  of  view  many  of 
us  did  violate  some  legal  statute  In  a 
moment  of  foolishness,  daredevlllshnees.  or 
rebellion.  The  difference  between  us  and 
many  legally  adjusted  delinquents  Ues  In  the 
fact  that  we  were  fortunate  enough  not  to 
get  caught,  or.  If  caught,  were  dealt  by 
understanding  adults. 

May  I  present  to  you  some  facts  about  de- 
linquency. It  win  help  you  understand  the 
problems  much  better.  Young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  15  and  17  seem  meet  prone 
to  delinquency.  They  are  more  often 
charged  with  offenses  than  the  group  from  18 
to  30.  The  decrease  In  the  number  of  de- 
linquencies after  age  17  U  parOy  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  children  reach  the  age  at 
which  they  can  leave  school  and  obtain  em- 
ployment. Two  to  four  times  as  many  boys 
as  girls  are  arrested  for  delinquent  acts.  In 
All.  those  Included  In  the  delinquency  sta- 
tistics account  for  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
the  children  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  frequent  offenses  by  boys  are 
stealing,  malicious  mischief,  and  property 
damage.  For  girls,  ungovernable  behavior, 
running  away,  and  sexual  promiscuity  top 
the  list.  There  are  three  Umes  as  many 
iirban  cases  as  rural  ones. 

These  figures  cannot  be  considered  con- 
clusive bscause  many  chUdren  who  commit 
such  acts  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  authorities.  In  some  cases,  chUdren 
are  referred  to  clinics  or  sent  away  to  private 
schools  by  parents  to  avoid  legal  action,  and 
such  cases  are  not  counted. 

We  are  all  Interested  In  the  causes  of  de- 
linquency. With  this  In  mind— much  re- 
search Is  being  done— In  and  out  of  correc- 
tional Institutions.  However.  In  the  surveys 
and  Investigations  already  made,  the  results 
point  to  one  general  conclusion— "there  is 
no  one  single  cause  of  JuvenUe  deUnquency." 
It  Is  an  Inacciu-ate  oversimplification  to  say 
that  delinquency  is  caused  by  bad  books,  bad 
movies,  or  bad  TV  programs,  or  to  say  that  It 
U  caused  by  broken  homes,  working  mothers, 
father  absenteeism.  Inadequate  discipline 
overcoddllng.  or  lack  of  religious  training,  or 
crowded  schools,  or  slum  neighborhoods. 

We  find  that  factors  such  as  these  have  a 
bearing  upon  delinquency  and  many  such  In- 
fluences are  found  In  the  Ufe  histories  of  In- 
dividual delinquents.  Yet  we  know  by  ob- 
ser^tlon  that  there  are  nondellnquent  chil- 
dren who  read  bad  books,  and  who  have  seen 
bad  movlas;  nondeUnquenU  come  from  bad 
homes  and  from  homes  with  working 
mothers:  nondellnquents  who  have  been  cod- 
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died,  or  who  have  Uttle,  If  any.  religious 
training,  or  who  were  educated  In  crowded 
schools,  or  who  lived  In  a  slum  neighborhood. 
As  we  look  at  Juvenile  deUnquency,  It  does 
not  Indicate  necessarily  a  Ufe  of  later  crime. 
Many  who  have  been  apprehended  once  go 
on  to  lead  useful  Uves.  There  are  a  multiple 
of  causes  of  Juvenile  deUnquency,  as  I  have 
Indicated,  and  these  are  combined  In  count- 
less ways  m  the  individual  child. 

Groups  studying  Juvenile  deUnquency  usu- 
ally agree  that  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ing  factor  U  the  presence  of  some  form  of 
family  disorganization.  Parents  may  be  sepa- 
rated, and  the  family  disrupted.  Some  par- 
ents may  be  disinterested  in  their  children, 
or  may  not  be  able  themselves  to  act  mature- 
ly. In  most  Instances,  this  means  that  the 
child  has  not  received  the  comfort  of  parental 
concern  and  love,  or  the  dlsclpUne  noted  out 
with  sincerity,  falrness^and  love  In  well- 
adjusted  famiUes. 

A  child  may  suffer  frqm  physical  or  mental 
deficiencies,  or  his  basic  needs  may  not  be 
met.  If  a  child  feels  deprived  of  love,  atten- 
Uon.  and  recognition,  he  may  express  his  dis- 
satisfaction or  unhappiness  In  an  aggressive, 
delinquent  manner.  His  actions  may  express 
a  rejection  of  his  parents,  a  reaction  to  his 
surrounding,  an  attempt  to  seek  approval  of 
those  m  his  own  age  group,  or  an  effort  to 
gain  attention. 

Other  causes  may  be  directly  related  to 
the  unpleasant  reality  of  the  youngsters 
environment.  They  may  include  family  dis- 
harmony, slum  environment,  poverty,  unem- 
ployment, racial  and  class  discrimination, 
lack  of  adequate  education,  language  diffi- 
culties, or  any  circumstance  that  produces 
conflict,  tension,  and  anxieties.  Members  of 
social  groups  that  are  considered  Inferior  by 
others  wUl  sometimes  use  antisocial  behavior 
to  bolster  feelings  of  Inadequacy  or  Inferior- 
ity. This  U  often  the  case  with  children 
who  form  gangs.  These  provide  both  a 
means  of  identification  and  of  acceptance 
Children  lacking  proper  home  guidance 
may  look  to  the  society  or  the  community 
for  standards.  If  the  society  is  Itself,  in- 
secure. Is  In  the  process  of  changing  stand- 
ards, or  seems  to  sanction  violence,  yie  chUd 
may  reflect  the  confusion  he  finds.    ^ 

It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  for 
every  Juvenile  delinquent  there  Is  a  brother 
classmate,  or  playmate,  subjected  to  Identi- 
cal or  similar  hardships  who  never  commits 
a  delinquent  act  and  who  goes  on  to  become 
a  successful  member  of  the  community. 
There  is  no  adequate  answer  to  explain  the 
differences.  Some  specialists  think  that  the 
outcome  depends  on  the  determination  and 
ability  of  the  Indlvldu^  to  overcome  such 
obstacles. 

Another  reason  chUdren  may  use  delin- 
quent behavior  to  defy  authority  or  to  show 
their  independence  U  because  parents  un- 
wittingly sanctioned  or  encouraged  such  be- 
havior. The  Indirect  sanctioning  occurs  in 
all  classes  of  society. 

It  seems  evident  that  no  child  Is  Immune 
to  delinquency,  that  there  is  no  single  cause 
for  It,  and  that  there  U  no  magic  formula 
to  prevent  It.  Society's  alertness  to  the  many 
pitfalls  to  be  avoided  can  ultimately  play  a 
positive  role  In  reducing  delinquency. 

For  the  past  several  minutes  we  have  re- 
viewed Juvenile  delinquency— its  meaning  its 
causes,  and  Its  impact  on  the  American  child 
and  American  society.  And  now.  what  steps 
can  we  use  to  prevent.  If  we  can,  or  at  least 
to  mmunlze  the  blow  that  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency has  on  our  famUles.  our  schools,  and 
our  community.  I  beUere  that  the  parents, 
the  schools,  the  church,  the  community  and 
all  the  children  themselves  have  a  stake  In 
this  prevention. 

I  believe  that  the  school — 

1.  Should  not  be  merely  an   Information 

center  and  make  mimeograph  minds    each 

exactly  like  the  others,  but  instead  should 

teach  the  chUd  the  thrlU  of  absorbing  knowl- 
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edge,  the  need  of  possessing  knowledge,  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  In  the  attainment 
of  knowledge. 

2.  Should  not  employ  teachers  who  are  only 
teachers  8  hours  a  day  but  those  whose  atti- 
tudes, whose  Ideals,  whose  activities  should 
gravitate  around  the  fact  that  they  are  teach- 
ers every  waking  moment. 

3.  Should  teach  chUdren  how  to  think 
more  than  what  to  think. 

4.  Should  teach  chUdren  as  if  every  day 
presents  a  new  opportunity  to  teach"  them 
the  Importance  of  being  oneself — of  being 
an  individual. 

6.  Should  accept  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
pupU  who  has  failed  and  acted  against  so- 
ciety because  they  should  have  taught  him 
to  have  avoided  that  misdeed. 

6.  Should  look  at  the  future  of  the  class- 
room and  Its  ChUdren  and  use  their  power  to 
make  the  children's  future  brighter  and  rich- 
er In  mind  and  heart. 

7.  Should  be  proud  for  the  good  Job  they 
are  doing  in  dlrectUig  the  future  leaders  of 
our  Nation. 

I  believe  that  parents — 

1.  Should  not  become  barking  Army  ser- 
geants, barking  orders  to  their  chUdren,  but 
Instead  guide  them  to  their  own  perfect 
examples. 

2.  Should  not  treat  their  erring  eon  or 
daughter  as  a  criminal  but  shaU  remember 
that  he  or  she  Is  but  a  chip  off  the  old  block. 

3.  Should  not  chase  the  almighty  dollar  so 
furiously  that  they  become  bears  Instead  of 
fathers,  or  workhorses  Instead  of  mothers. 

4.  Should  not  let  their  appearance  go  to 
pot.  nor  conduct  themselves  In  such  a  way 
that  their  children  become  ashamed  of  them. 

6.  Should  give  theU-  children  the  attention] 
the  love,  the  understanding  they  require. 

6.  Should  pray  with  and  for  their  chUdren 
morning,  noon,  and  night. 

I  believe  the  community — 

1.  Should  accept  a  major  share "^what  U 
happening  to  our  young  people  todJiy: 

2.  Should  provide  recreational,  cultural 
educational  facilities  to  stimulate  young 
people  to  worthy  citizenry. 

3.  Should  provide  young  people  opportunl- 
Ues  for  community  service  early  in  their 
stage  In  life. 

4.  Should  provide  medical,  psychological 
and  psychiatric  faculties  tot  those  yoimg 
people  In  need  of  these  services. 

6.  Should  provide  the  type  of  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  Juvenile  courts  who  have  a 
thorough  understanding  of  our  growinB 
children.  * 

I   beUeve  that  the  children  themselves— 

1.  Should  not  look  upon  their  parents  and 
teachers  as  poUcemen. 

a.  Should  not^use  their  home  as  a  base 
of  operatiorrf^ffom  which  they  go  forth  for 
pleasure,  butrffliaU  wash  a  dish  and  mow  the 
lawn  now  and  then. 

3.  Should  remember  that  someday  they 
wlU  become  a  parent  and  consider  how  they 
wouldn't  like  a  child  who  puts  furrows  In 
their  brows  and  gray  hairs  In  theU-  heads. 

4.  Should  take  counsel  from  their  parents 
and  teachers,  for  It  may  be  possible  they 
haven't  found  the  answer. 

5.  Should  honor  their  father  and  their 
mother  so  that  the  days  may  be  long  and 
happy  In  the  home  the  parents  give  them 

I  believe  that  the  church 

1.  Should  use  Its  peculiar  sklUs  and  meet 
Its  mission  In  preventing  delinquency. 

2.  Should  provide  spiritual  guidance  In 
such  a  way  that  young  boys  and  girls  reflect 
God's  goodness  In  all  their  acUons. 

3.  Should  provide  time,  space,  and  leader- 
ship so  that  young  people  may  engage  In 
worthwhile  activities. 

You   and   I   have   a  choice   to  make ws 

can  be  complacent  and  let  the  world  and 
our  children  travel  at  an  erratic  pace,  or  ws 
can  take  acUon  both  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  united  group— knowing  that  deUnquency 
Is  a  social  cancer  that  can  destroy  the  fabric 


of  our  society.  Either  we.  admit  that  this 
problem  does  not  concern  each  and  everyone 
of  us — or  It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
our  school,  our  family,  our  children,  and 
conmiunlty,  and  to  the  future  of  our  Nation 
We  must  decide  whether  we  shaU  be  con- 
cerned with  the  superficial  symptoms  of  de- 
Unquency or  with  its  basic  causes  •  •  • 
and  steps  toward  its  prevention.  The  an- 
swer   we    give — here    and    now— will    have 

a  decisive  Impact  not  only  upon  today but 

upon  tomorrow — and  the  day  after  tomor- 
row—and the  day  after  that.  Your  answer 
and  the  answer  of  mllUons  like  you  to  a 
great  extent  may  be  a  positive  factor  In  de- 
termining the  structure  and  the  content  of 
American  civilization  in  the  years  to  come 


New  Labyrinth  for  Banking 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OP    CEOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 
Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  filed  dissenting  views  to  the  majority 
report  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  H.R.  12173,  amend- 
ments to  the  Bank  Merger  Act  of  1960 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  op- 
pose this  biU  is  that  it  attempts  to  sub- 
stitute for  well-deflned  antitrust  stand- 
ards developed  by  legislation  and  case 
law  ever  the  past  75  years,  a  vague,  im- 
defined  standard  for  the  approval  of 
bank  mergers  which  will  require  years  of 
litigation  before  anyone  will  know  what 
this  standard  really  means. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  an  edi- 
torial in  the  New  York  Times  of  today 
January  24.  1966.  entitled  "New  Laby- 
rinth for  Banking"  attacks  the  proposed 
bill  on  similar  grounds.  As  the  editorial 
points  out: 

The  blU  threatens  to  make  the  mergw 
issue  more  difficult  and  confusing  rather 
than  cleaner  and  clearer. 

I  include  a  full  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

NxwLABTalNTH    FOR    BANKING 

A  bUl  modUylng  the  standards  for  bank 
mergers  has  been  approved  by  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  after  a 
heated  and  highly  technical  debate.  It  la  of 
course  a  compromise,  and  like  most  com- 
promises, especially  those  conceived  In  haste. 
It  Is  a  grab  bag  that  offers  something  to  ev- 
eryone with  an  Interest  In  the  proposed  le«- 
islatlon.  ^^      ^ 

The  banking  Industry  wanted  more  liberal 
merger  requirements  and  gets  them — in  the 
form  of  guidelines  calling  for  banking  super- 
visors to  consider  "the  convenience  and 
needs"  of  the  public  as  well  as  competitive 
factors  In  ruling  on  mergers.  It  also  wanted 
action  In  a  hurry  because  several  mergers 
have  been  challenged  In  the  courts.  It  got 
that  too.  The  banking  lobby  won  exemption 
for  three  mergers  challenged  by  the  Justice 
Department  that  took  place  before  June  1968, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  banks 
were  subject  to  the  antltmst  laws  and  effec- 
tively changed  banking's  groimd  rules. 

The  Justice  Department  lost  Its  fight 
against  modification  of  the  law,  but  It  was 
tossed  a  few  bones.  The  most  Important  is 
that  mergers  approved  by  Federal  supervisors 
can  still  be  chaUenged  on  antitrust  groimds 
within  80  days;   and  the  Attorney  General 
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may  bring  suit  at  any  time  U  he  decides  that 
a  banking  merger  creates  a  monopoly.  But 
the  bin  also  offers  bank  supervisory  agencies 
an  opportunity  to  Intervene  In  court  against 
the  Department,  a  provision  reportedly  added 
to  win  the  support  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency. 

There  is  a  real  need  for  new  ground  rules 
for  banking,  but  tt  U  doubtful  that  this  hasty 
compromise,  which  tries  to  reconcile  some 
jusuned  grievances  of  the  banking  indiutry 
with  the  need  to  protect  the  public,  does  the 
Job.  By  adding  to  the  already  complicated 
and  extensive  mace  of  bank  regulation,  the 
•J*!!  threatens  to  make  the  merger  issue  more 
dUBcuIt  and  confusing  rather  than  cleaner 
and  clearer.  The  banking  industry  pro- 
feoaes  to  be  satlsHed,  yet  It  may  well  be  more 
deeply  embroiled  with  more  authorities — 
the  supervisory  agencies.  Justice  and  the 
courts — than  ever  before. 

Certainly  the  proposed  legislation  will  not 
be  the  last  word  on  bank  mergers.  The  prrfs- 
pect  Is  that  Congress  will  soon  be  engaged 
tn  modifying  Its  present  modifications.  It 
could  be  In  everybody's  interest,  but  eepe- 
dally  the  public's.  If  Congress  shelved  the 
committee's  handiwork  and  started  all  over 
again  In  an  effort  to  write  legislation  that 
had  a  chaoice  of  meeting  the  test  of  time. 
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"PoTcrty  awl  PosHtc  Thinkiaf  ** 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  OAuroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVK8 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  many  of  our  colleagues,  I  have 
sponsored  the  Human  Investment  Act, 
which  will  authorize  a  tax  credit  to  those 
employers  who  engage  In  retraining  their 
employees  In  needed  skills. 

Throughout  the  country,  there  Is  be- 
ing generated  an  Immense  amount  of 
support  for  this  legislaUon.  and  I  was 
especiaUy  happy  to  note  the  endorse- 
ment given  the  Human  Investment  Act 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  In  Its  lead 
.  editorial  for  January  18,  1966.  I  believe 
that  this  editorial  should  be  read  by  all 
of  our  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
commend  It  now  to  their  attention: 
PovHiTT  am  Poarnv«  Thixking 

After  taking  the  pula*  of  their  conatltuents 
during  adjournment.  Membera  of  Codgreas 
have  returned  to  Washington  In  a  critical 
mood  toward  President  Johnson's  war  oD 
poverty. 

There  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
guidelines  Uld  down  In  the  legislaUon  en- 
actMl  under  White  House  pressxxre  last  year 
are  too  vague,  leaving  too  much  discretion  In 
tha  hands  of  new  and  Inexperienced  offlcUls 

TI»e  critics,  who  Include  friends  as  well  as 
foea  o*  the  program,  chargrf  that  confualoo. 
waate  and  Inelllclency  have  resulted — and 
that  the  ben«flts  to  the  poor  M-e  questionable 
thua  far.  -^   tw 

No  one  should  be  surprise?  of  co«iiae.  that 
an  untried  program  of  such  massive  and 
ambmoua  proportions  ahould  exporloeDoe 
£iuw Ing  pains. 

However,  enemies  of  the  anUpoverty  pro- 
Br*m— using  the  coat  ot  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict as  an  excuse— would  like  to  scuttle  the 
whole  thing.    This  would  be  traglcaUy  abort- 

Ta  many  Americans,  the  war  on  po««rty 
•MBMlMs  argent  now  because  erf  the Xatton^ 
onpraeedented  prosperity  and  the  decline  at 


unemployment  to  a   7-year  low.     There   la 
actually  a  shortage  In  many  Job  categories. 

But  the  anUpoverty  program  was  designed 
to'  help  the  hard  core  of  poor  and  unem- 
ployed who  lack  basic  Job  skllU.  and  whose 
children  are  aU  but  condemned  to  the  same 
kind  of  existence  by  an  environment  of  hope- 
lessness. 

Such  marginal  workers  will  remain  Jobless 
even  In  today's  tight  labor  market  unless 
special  steps  are  taken.  Given  Job  training 
and  employer  Interest,  however,  their  oppor- 
tunities will  be  better  In  this  labor-short 
period. 

Two  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Labor  Committee — Representatives  Albeut 
Qirre.  of  Minnesota,  and  Chasles  E.  OoooeLL. 
of  New  York — have  come  up  with  some  pro- 
posals that  merit  serious  consideration. 

They  suggest  more  help  for  the  rural  poor, 
who  make  up  half  of  the  poverty  community 
but  receive  only  5  to  10  percent  of  the  com- 
munity action  money. 

Especially  Intriguing  Is  their  proposal,  sim- 
ilar to  one  by  Representative  Glen  Lipscomb. 
RepubUcan  of  California,  earlier,  that  tax 
Incentives  should  be  offered  to  private  em- 
ployers to  train  and  employ  the  uneducated 
and  unskilled. 

Even  before  the  Vietnam  price  tag  grew  so 
large,  moderates  such  as  Senate  Democratic 
leader  ICixa  Manstixu).  of  Montana,  urged 
that  1908  be  a  year  of  stock  taking— a  time  In 
which  the  programs  voted  last  year  should 
be  aaaeased  and  improved. 

The  breathing  spell  is  here  Republicans 
ahould  be  in  the  forefront  of  thoee  using  It 
oonatructlvely  to  find  means  of  fighting  the 
war  on  poverty  as  effectively  and  economi- 
cally as  possible — but  fighting  it.  nonethe- 
less. 

Meanwhile.  Sargent  Shrlver's  departiire 
from  hte  Peace  Corps  post  should  enable  him 
to  devote  full  time  to  the  Job  of  improving 
the  war  on  poverty. 


Defense  Study  May  B«  Healthy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lofi  Angeles  Times  on  January  13.  l»66, 
carried  an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
role  of  congressional  Inquiries  into  our 
defense  policies. 

It  correctly  points  out  that  "House  and 
Senate  committees  which  deal  with  mili- 
tary affairs  have  not  only  the  right  but 
the  duty,  to  keep  themselves  Informed  <mi 
developments— and.  within  the  bounds 
of  national  security,  to  air  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion." 

The  editorial,  which  cites  several  areas 
that  warrant  attenUon  relating  to  the 
bomber  issue,  missiles,  inventory  policies, 
and  source  of  suppUes  for  ammuniUon! 
goes  on  to  state  that  "In  this  undertak- 
ing, they  act  as  watchdogs  for  other 
members  of  Congress  and  for  the  public 
at  large,  whoae  lack  of  access  to  secret 
Inforthatlon  makes  it  difficult  for  them 
to  make  intelligent  judgments  on  defense 
controversies." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial 
for  inclusion  In  the  Rccosd. 

T^msw  Study  May  Bk  Hkaitht 

T^  House  Armed  Berrlcea  Committee's 
•elieduled  inquiry  into  U.S.  defense  policies 


may  be  a  healthy  thing — or  It  may  turn  out 
to  l>e  a  personal  vendetta  against  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  8.  McNamara. 

It  all  depends  on  the  sense  of  responsibility 
displayed  by  Chairman  Mendel  Rrvzas.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  South  Carolina,  and  his  fellow 
committee  members. 

McNamara  stepped  on  some  sensitive  po- 
litical toes  with  his  decision  to  close  149  mili- 
tary bases  and  his  effort  to  force  a  merger 
of  the  Reeerves  and  the  National  Guard. 

The  Defense  Secretary,  convinced  that  he 
was  acting  In  the  Interest  of  economy  and 
efficiency,  failed  to  be  deterred  by  criticism 
from  powerful  figures  on  Capitol  Hill,  includ- 
ing RlVEXS. 

It  will  be  unfortunate  If  Riveks  tries  to 
use  »he  investigation,  announced  Tuesday, 
as  a  punitive  expedition.  A  responsible  In- 
quiry, on  the  other  hand.  Is  definitely  In  the 
public  Interest. 

House  and  Senate  committees  which  deal 

.    with  military  affairs  have  not  only  the  right. 

but  the  duty,  to  keep  themselves  Informed 

^  on  developments — and,  within  the  bounds  of 

national   security,   to  air   honest   differences 

of  opinion. 

In  this  underUMng.  they  act  as  watchdogs 
for  other  Members  of  Congress  and  for  the 
public  at  large,  whose  lack  of  access  to  secret 
InformaUon  makes  It  difficult  for  them  to 
make  Intelligent  Judgments  on  defense  con- 
troversies. 

Certainly  there  are  several  areas  of  legiti- 
mate Inquiry  at  the  present  time. 

Heading  the  list  is  the  recent  decision  to 
phase  out  most  of  our  big  B-62  bombers  and, 
as  partial  replacement,  to  build  200  bomber 
versions  of  the  F-in  jet  fighter. 

Even  though  plans  also  call  for  a  25-per- 
eent  Increase  In  our  long-range  missile  force, 
critics  charge  that  the  net  effect  will  be  to 
reduce  America's  nuclear  striking  power  bv 
about  half. 

There  may  be  a  valid  reason,  but  the  Na- 
tion U  entitled  to  know  more  about  what 
It  Is. 

Secondly,  reports  have  circulated  that  nig- 
gardly inventory  policies  caused  serious 
shortages  of  certain  military  equipment  for 
a  time  In  Vietnam.  It  may  not  be  true,  but 
the  facU  ahould  be  aired  within  security 
bounds. 

Finally,  the  Nation  was  shocked  to  learn 
during  a  recent  strike  that  there  was  only 
one  source  of  supply  for  certain  types  of 
ammunition. 

Congress  should  satisfy  itself  that  we  are 
not  leaving  ourselves  vulnerable  to  enemy 
sabotage  or  attack  through  a  short-sighted 
effort  to  save  money  by  buying  key  items 
from  one  supplier. 


Tlie  Polish  lasnrrectioo  of  1863 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or  NxaaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Jantiary  24.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
January  22.  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
In  my  State  celebrated  the  103d  anni- 
versary of  the  Polish  InsurrecUon  of 
1863.  That  heroic  event  has  been  a  sym- 
bol to  generations  of  Poles  who  have 
loved  liberty  but  have  been  deprived  of 
it.   It  continues  to  be  so  today. 

TTie  uprising  against  Russian  rule 
broke  out  in  the  middle  of  religious  cere- 
monies. There  were  collisions  with  Rus- 
sian troops  and  victims  fell  In  the  streets 
of  Warsaw.    In  response,  the  pro-Rus- 
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slan  ruler,  Coimt  Aleksander  Wielpolski, 
ordered  that  the  revolutionary  youth  be 
recruited  into  the  Russian  Army.  The 
yoxmg  people  fled  to  the  forests,  and  on 
January  22,  set  up  a  revolutionary  com- 
mittee. The  struggle  of  the  ill-equipped 
but  gallant  Insurgents  lasted  for  almost 
2  years  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  A 
secret  national  government  was  set  up 
in  Warsaw.  However,  the  promised  as- 
sistance of  Napoleon  in  never  material- 
ized and  wholesale  executions  and  depor- 
tations followed  the  suppression  of  the 
revolt.  Poland  became  a  Russian  prov- 
ince. \ 

But  the  Polish  people  have  never^for- 
gotten  the  young  patriots  of  1863.  On 
this  occasion  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  per- 
sonal dedication  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
in  Poland.  The  history  of  the  Polish 
people  gives  us  reason  for  hope. 


GOP  Leaders  Perform  Important  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MJCHIGAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  taken  by  the  minority  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate  in  presenting 
a  formal  response  to  the  President's 
state  of  the  Union  message  has  been 
widely  applauded  as  a  constructive  effort 
toward  more  vigorous  two-party  con- 
gressional government.  As  unique  as 
this  step  Is  in  our  own  time,  it  is  not 
without  some  precedent.  After  hearing 
President  Washington  dehver  the  first 
state  of  the  Union  message  on  January 
8,  1790,  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress, 
the  House  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  prepare  a  reply,  "with  assur- 
ances that  this  House  will  without  delay 
proceed  to  take  Into  their  serious  con- 
sideration the  Important  matters  rec- 
ommended to  their  attention."  This 
was,  of  course,  before  the  Introduction 
of  the  two-party  system  Into  the  legis- 
lative branch. 

What  links  the  action  of  the  Republi- 
can congressional  leadership  with  that 
of  the  first  Congress  is  the  concern  to 
Indicate  that  the  Houses  of  Congress  are 
established  to  conduct  debate  among  the 
people's  chosen  representatives  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  is  In  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  The 
state  of  the  Union  message  is  not  the 
last  word,  it  is  only  the  first  word  in  that 
debate.  The  establishment  of  the  prac- 
tice of  a  formal  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  was  and  is  clearly  in- 
tended to  underscore  that  fact.  Unfor- 
tunately in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
growing  tendency  merely  to  see  Congress 
as  a  place  of  ratification  for  executive 
branch  decisions,  a  convenient  means  for 
holding  plebiscites,  as  it  were. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  indication  of 
the  Impact  that  this  first  minority  party 
state  of  the  Union  message  has  had  in 


Michigan's  Sixth  Congressional  District, 
as  found  In  the  cogent  editorial  of  the 
State  Journal  of  Lansing  on  lliursday, 
January  20,  1966: 

OOP  LzAozas  PKBToax  Iicpoktamt  Sxkticb 
The  presentation  Monday  night  of  the  Re- 
publican appraisal  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
was  a  praiseworthy  display  of  the  loyal  oppo- 
sition in  action. 

The  old  Supreme  Court  chamber  In  the 
National  Capitol  was  the  forum  for  the  his- 
toric event.  It  was  the  first  time  the  minor- 
ity in  Congress  has  formally  offered  Its  views 
on  the  state  of  the  Nation. 

The  manner  In  which  the  views  were  pre- 
sented was  m  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  a  nation  whose  foundations  Include 
the  vital  element  of  the  right  to  dissent. 

The  occasion  was  wholly  free  of  expressions 
of  personal  or  partisan  animosity.  Criticism 
was  offered  with  dignity  and  was  aimed  not 
at  personalities  but  at  programs  and  policies 
which  the  RepubUcan  leadership  deems 
unwise. 

Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford.  Jr..  Repub- 
Ucan. of  Grand  Rapids,  House  minority 
leader,  and  Senator  Evesttt  M.  Dikksen 
Republican,  of  IlllnoU,  Senate  minority 
leader,  shared  the  microphone.  Ford  spoke 
on  domestic  Issues  and  Dirkskn  voiced  party 
policy  on  international  affairs. 

In  his  share  of  a  "loyal  dissent"  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Ford  said  no  tax  increase  will  be  necessary 
U  Federal  spending  Is  prudently  restrained. 

The  Michigan  Congressman  vowed  an  effort 
to  trim  the  $112.8  billion  In  Federal  spending 
Johnson  recommended  to  Congress  and  caUed 
on  the  President  to  submit  a  budget  with  ex- 
penditures rated  according  to  priority. 

"If  he  falls  to  do  so,"  Ford  said,  "we  call 
upon  the  Democrats  In  Congress  to  Jota  us 
in  eliminating,  reducing,  or  deferring  low- 
priority  Items  •    •   •. 

"Whatever  is  needed — really  needed — for 
national  security  must  be  provided.  Ur- 
gent domestic  programs  •  •  •  need  not  be 
sacrificed  •  •   •." 

Ford  said  Republicans  wUl  back  programs 
that  really  aid  the  needy,  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  advance  the  cause  of  equal 
opportunity  but  that  "we  must  liberate  the 
war  on  poverty  from  waste,  controversy,  and 
the  bad  odor  of  political  bosslsm." 

The  poor,  he  said,  should  have  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  policy  decisions  and  the  States 
should  be  partners  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

In  his  discussion  of  foreign  affairs.  Senator 
DniKSEN  expressed  agreement  with  President 
Johnson's  basic  policy  in  Vietnam. 

Johnson  pledged  In  his  message  last  week 
to  continue  the  quest  for  peace  In  Vietnam 
but  promised  also:  "We  will  stay  until  ag- 
gression has  stopped." 

DiRKSEN  said  Monday  night:  "Let  the 
peace  efforts  continue.  Who  can  object  to 
any  honorable  effort  to  secxire  peace  where 
young  blood  is  Involved? 

Let  the  nxllltary  effort  continue.  It  dem- 
onstrates our  determination  to  keep  our 
word.  Let  It  be  Intensified  If  necessary  as 
sound  military  Judgment  dictates." 

Like  Johnson.  Dirkskn  said  any  American 
retreat  would  undermine  confidence  In 
America's  will  to  resist  Conununlat  expan- 
sion. 

On  the  matter  of  foreign  aid,  Dirksen  said 
billions  of  dollars  have  gained  the  United 
States  little  respect  and  less  appreciation. 
He  called  for  a  precise  auditing  of  foreign 
aid  spending,  together  with  a  careful  check 
on  future  aid  programs,  to  see  "whether 
there  will  be  dividends  in  the  form  of  good 
will  and  real  devotion  to  peace  and  freedom." 

We  believe  Representative  Ford  and  Sena- 
tor DntKSKN  have  performed  an  Important 
service  to  -their  country  and  to  their  party 
and  that  the  way  In  which  they  presented 
their  views  deserves  the  commendation  of 


aU  Americans — Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  thoee  with  no  political  party  aflUlatlons. 
We  also  believe  President  Johnson  and 
other  Democrats  who  must  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibilities Imposed  on  the  majority  party, 
would  do  well  to  accept  the  counsel  and  con- 
structive criticism  In  the  fine  spirit  In  which 
they  were  offered. 


A  Plan  That  Wonld  Weaken  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  proposal  to  extend  the  term 
of  Members  of  the  House  to  4  years,  to 
be  elected  during  presidential  election 
years,  has  elicited  considerable  Interest 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  coming 
weeks  there  undoubtedly  will  be  exten- 
sive debate  on  this  and  Dther  proposals 
to  lengthen  the  term.  Such  debate  will 
be  beneficial,  and  certainly  all  arguments 
must  be  given  careful  consideration  and 
evaluation.  A  Chicago  Tribune  editorial 
of  January  21,  1966,  presents  compelling 
arguments  against  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  a  4-year  term.  I  for  one  do  not 
favor  the  President's  proposal,  and  urge 
my  coUeagues  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
read  the  Tribime  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows: 

A  Plan  That  V/oxtld  Weaken  Congress 
President  Johnson  seems  Oo  think  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  the  RepubUc  were  old 
fogies. 

"Our  democracy  cannot  remain  static,  a 
prisoner  to  the  past.  If  It  Is  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  coming  generations,"  he  said  in  a 
message  to  Congress  urging  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  lengthen  the  terms  erf  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  from 
2  to  4  years. 

The  same  proposal  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident In  his  state  of  the  Union  address,  and 
It  got  more  applause  than  anything  else. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  many  Members  of 
Congress  who  doubt  tliat  the  terms  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  be  lengthened. 

The  question  was  debated  at  length  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia In  1787.  The  terms  of  Senatc«  had 
been  fixed  at  6  years,  with  one-third  of  them 
to  be  elected  every  2  years.  Elbridge  Gerry, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  other  New  Englanders 
urged  that  House  Members  should  have  1- 
year  terms  so  that  the  House  would  con- 
stantly provide  a  constant  flow  of  power 
from  the  people. 

David  Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  proposed  a 
3-year  term,  arguing  that  a  shorter  term 
would  make  the  Job  "precarious"  and  unat- 
tractive to  prudent  men.  The  Convention 
comprwnised  on  a  2-year  term. 

Under  President  Johnson's  proposed 
amendment,  candidates  for  House  would  run 
for  office  during  presidential  election  years. 
He  said  the  4-year  tenure  would  attract  "the 
best  men  In  private  and  public  life"  and 
wovild  free  House  Members  from  pressures 
of  biennial  campaigns. 

We  think  It  more  likely  that  the  Johnson 
plan  would  assure  a  House  composed  prln- 
cipaUy  ot  Presidential  coattall  riders— a 
group  very  much  like  the  weak,  supine  Con- 
gress elected  In  the  Johnson  landslide  of 
1964.  Previous  recommendations  for  length- 
ening   the    terms    of   Representatives    have 
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■otight  to   avoid   this   obJ«cUon   by   h*vlnc 
t»U  of  the  Memb«n  elected  eyery  2  ye&n. 

The  preaent  eystem  ot  electing  all  the 
Houae  Member*  every  3  ye*™  aerree  m  a 
useful  national  referendum  on  the  Federal 
Oovemmeat's  policies.  Pour  years  la  too 
long  for  tbe  people  to  wait  to  register  their 
confidence  or  their  lack  of  confidence  In  an 
administration. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress, said  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
hold  an  election  every  3  years  to  allow  the 
voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard.  Modern 
methods  of  communication  and  public  opin- 
ion poUs  leave  Uttle  doubt  about  popular 
feelings,  he  said. 

Under  this  theory,  all  elections  are  un- 
necessary: Members  of  Congress  could  be 
appointed  f(x  life  with  InatrucUons  to  vote 
according  to  the  latest  public  opinion  poll. 
The  President's  protest  that  3-year  terms 
require  Members  of  ihe  Houae  to  engage  In 
contlnuoua  politicking  has  some  merit,  but 
It  affects  only  a  minority  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers. Those  from  Chicago  and  other  large 
cities  are  merely  appointed  by  the  political 
Biaehlne.  and  few  of  them  have  to  do  any 
politicking  to  be  reelected.  Blany  House 
Members  are  returned  year  after  year,  as 
the  seniority  records  show. 

Nothing  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Indicates  that  the  Pounding  Pathers  were 
wrong  In  deciding  on  3-year  terms. 
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ago  when  the  party  In  power  decided  at  ._ 
Inaportant  for  its  welfare  to  maintain  the  5- 
cent  fare.  So  It  passed  the  load  of  the  extra 
cost  on  the  city's  taxpayers.  During  the  in- 
tervening years,  the  coat  of  the  taxpayers  has 
been  staggering,  in  fact,  that  Is  why  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  decided  to  pass  part  of 
the  burden  on  to  the  State. 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  subsidizing  transit 
faculties  Is  unfair.  It  compels  thoee  who  do 
not  use  them  to  contribute  so  that  these 
who  do  ride  may  do  so  for  less. 

Chicago*  Transit  Authority  should  hold 
down  costs,  of  course,  but  U  the  present  rate 
of  fare  Is  Insufficient  it  should  be  raised  to 
offset  any  deficit.  In  other  words,  those  who 
use  the  lines  should  pay  the  cost. 
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eors.  polnu  out  that  letting  free  enterprise 
do  the  Job  U  In  the  American  tradlUon 

We  agree  with  that  view. 

The  need  for  "human  Investment"  Is  ap- 
parent. Hopefully.  Congress  will  be  able  to 
write  a  program  to  meet  that  need. 


Job  Traiiiiiif  lacentive  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


A  Better  W»y 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    DXIMOU 

IN  THE  HOUSa  OP  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Monday.  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wtter  and  hostile  transit  strike  In  New 
York  City  la  not  a  problem  unique  to  that 
ctty.  The  growing  cost  of  public  trans- 
portation and  the  need  to  effectively 
serve  our  metropolitan  area.s  are  prob- 
lems facing  the  enUre  Nation. 

It  Is  obvious,  however,  that  the  settle- 
ment achieved  In  New  York  City  was  not 
In  the  public  Interest  and.  in  effect,  re- 
warded Mike  Quill  and  his  fellow  union 
officers  for  abusing  the  public  interest. 

A  very  timely  and  practical  editorial 
comment  was  carried  by  the  Economist 
newspapers,  serving  south  Cook  County. 
HI.,  on  January  19,  and  I  believe  it  re- 
flects rational  public  opinion  throughout 
the  country: 

A  Brrrm  Wat 

Taxpayers  of  the  entire  State  of  New  York 
are  going  to  have  to  contribute  •100  million 
a  year  to  make  possible  the  ssa  to  »70  million 
Increase  in  wages  won  by  the  city  of  New 
York's  transit  workers  after  tlelng  up  the 
metropolis  for  9  days  with  their  strike. 

But,  more  Importantly,  the  tlOO  mUllon 
statewide  levy  Is  Intended  to  preserve  the  15- 
cent  rate  of  fare  charged  on  the  city's  sub- 
ways and  buses. 

Of  course.  U  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
have  no  objection  to  subsidizing  the  subway 
and  b\is  riders,  we  shouldn't  either  because  It 
won't  cost  us  a  dime. 

But  the  sltuaUon  offers  a  lesson  f<M-  Chi- 
cago and  that  Is  the  fare  on  the  rapid  transit 
and  bus  Unes  should  always  be  adequate 
«no<ich  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  service.  In 
eoBtrast  to  the  New  York  fare  of  15  cenu.  the 
Chicago  fare  la  25  cenU. 

New  York  City  got  Into  subsidizing  Its 
transportaUon  faclllUes  more  than  30  years 


HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CALIrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  widespread  sup- 
port for  the  human  Investment  legisla- 
tion pending  in  Congress. 

Seeing  to  it  that  we  have  sufficient 
trained  minds  and  skilled  hands  to  keep 
up  with  the  pace  being  set  by  the  tech- 
nologies of  today  and  that  all  the  people 
can  have  full  and  productive  lives  is  a 
great  challenge.  It  is  to  this  chaUenge 
that  the  human  investment  proposal  Is 
addressed. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  to  the  Record  an  editorial  that 
appeared  recenUy  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  expressing  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

Job  TaaiNiNC  Incenttvx  Needid 
As  a  spur  to  Investment  In  plants  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment wrote  Into  the  1983  Revenue  Act  a 
7-percent  tax  credit  for  such  capital  Im- 
provemenu. 

Bills  awalUng  congressional  action  In  Jan- 
uary would  allow  a  like  credit  to  employers 
who  establish  training  programs  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  their  employees. 

The  theory  is  that  the  present  law  pro- 
vides an  economic  incenuve  for  corporations 
to  rate  Investment  In  machines  and  bricks 
above  Investment  In  people. 

Such  and  Intriguing  Idea  is  gaining  sup- 
port despite  the  fact  that  some  questions 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
proposal. 

Almost  a  years  ago  a  U.S.  Senate  labor 
committee  researcher  proposed  a  training 
subsidy  at  a  Los  Angeles  hearing,  in  June 
1964  a  special  Pederal  committee  on  appren- 
ticeship programs  made  a  similar  recommen- 
dauon.  It  noted  that  cost  to  employers  was 
the  greatest  single  bar  to  expenslon  of  on- 
the-job  training. 

The  "human  investment"  bills  now  before 
Congress— there  are  more  than  a  score  of 
them— were  drawn  by  a  Republican  research 
team.  Proponents  contend  that  Job  training 
by  private  Industry  minimizes  the  necessity 
for  Government  IntervenUon  and  reguIaUon. 
and  eliminates  the  bureaucratic  middleman! 

Several  safeguards  have  been  written  into 
the  program  since  it  was  originally  Intro- 
duced. It  Is  probable  that  remaining  ques- 
Uons  can  be  clarified  In  hearings  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Senate  and  House  committees. 

Representative  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb.  Re- 
publican, of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  spon- 


Auto  and  Telephone  Taxei  Not  Jnstified 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  many  recommendations  put  forth 
by  the  President  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message,  perhaps  none  has  aroused  more 
concern  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  Con- 
gress, outside  the  Vietnam  situation,  than 
his  request  to  cancel  the  repeal  of  the 
long-standing  temporary,  discriminatory 
excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service. 

I  have  already  voiced  my  own  protest 
against  relmposlng  these  unfair  burdens 
on  the  consumers  of  two  of  our  Nations 
businesses  simply  because  the  automotive 
and  communications  Industries  are  pres- 
ently prosperous.  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son to  reinject  in  our  tax  structure  an 
Inequity  that  has  taken  years  to  remove. 
The  President  himself  has  complimented 
the  automotive  industry  for  its  coopera- 
tion in  passing  along  the  3-percent  re- 
duction in  the  automobile  eftcclse  tax  Ini- 
Ually  fcut  into  effect.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  it  Is  the  automobile  consumer 
who  wUl  pay  for  t^s  tax. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  am  far  from  alone  in 
holding  these  views,  as  Is  clearly  indi- 
cated by,,  the  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  of  January  21, 
entitled  "Auto  and  Telephone  Taxes  Not 
Justified"  which  calls  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  timely  and  compelling  argu- 
ments against  the  auto  excise  tax  re- 
cently put  forth  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
[Mrs.  Griitiths]. 
AcTO  AND  Telephone  Taxes  Not  Justified 
Why  has  the  President  requested  a  can- 
cellation of  Federal  excUe  reductions  on 
automobiles  and  telephones? 

The   question   Is   being   asked    in   various 
ways  by  many  persons. 

And  the  query  always  Is  accompanied  by 
the  statement  that  telephones  and  automo- 
bUes  hardly  are  luxuries— which  they  are  not 
And  the  incongruity  of  restoring  excise  taxes 
on  these  items  while  permitting  them  to  be 
lifted  from  merchandise  which  definitely 
falls  Into  the  luxury  class  generally  manages 
to  creep  into  the  discussions. 

Asking  the  question  where  it  counts  Is 
Representative  Martha  W.  Grifftths.  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  whose  home  town  of  De- 
troit prides  itself  on  being  the  center  of  the 
automobile  Industry.  Mrs.  GaiFrrrHS  prom- 
ises to  be  a  dissenting  minority  of  one  if 
necessary,  when  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  approves  the  President's  request 
as  it  Is  expected  to  do. 

"The  automobUe."  says  Mrs.  OBiFFrrHS 
"is  the  llfeblood  of  the  U.S.  economy  "  She 
adds  that  one  of  every  six  pereons  In  the 
country  now  is  directly  or  IndlrecUy  em- 
ployed In  the  automobile  Industry. 


|. 
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Thus  does  It  make  sense  to  restore  a  1-per- 
cent tax  which  was  dropped  at  the  first  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  bring  in  some  $60  mil- 
lion In  added  revenue?  Mrs.  GaiFFiTHa  be- 
lieves that  It  does  not  and  many  wlU  agree 
with  her.  They  also  like  her  comment  that 
to  put  excise  taxes  back  on  automobiles 
and  telephones,  while  leaving  it  off  "dia- 
monds and  sables."  Is  unjustified. 

What  Is  happening  here,  of  course,  is 
something  that  Is  as  old  as  the  tax  system 
Itself.  That- is  getting  quick  and  easy  money 
with  little  regard  to  the  Justice  of  the  thing. 
The  U.S.  Goverimient  admittedly  wUl  need 
more  revenue  if  It  Is  to  carry  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  finance  aU  the  Great  Society 
programs  at  the  same  time. 

Deficits  inherently  are  bad  because  they 
tend  to  contribute  to  Inflation. 

But  even  assuming  that  more  revenue  is 
necessary.  It  is  hard  to  make  a  case  for 
restoration  of  the  automobile  and  telephone 
taxes. 

The  reasoning  In  the  White  House  may 
be  correct— but  it  Isnt  right.  It  is  that 
both  the  automotive  and  communclatlons 
Industries  are  prosperous  and  expanding  at 
the  moment.  And  because  the  effects  of  the 
January  i  tax  reductions  scarcely  have  been 
noticed  by  the  public,  restoring  the  levies 
would  be  relatively  "painless"  to  the 
customers. 

That  kind  of  reasoning  has  irought  about 
the  mlxed-up  and  generally  unjust  system 
of  excise  taxes  which  have  grown  up  in  the 
past  30  years. 

One  of  the  things  which  Is  bad  about  the 
automobile  tax  U  that  the  owners  of  motor 

vehicles  carry  a  tremendous   tax  burden 

much  of  which  Is  Justified. 

They  pay  tremendous  amounts  of  money 
Into  public  treasuries  at  both  the  State  and 
National  level  to  finance  the  construction  of 
roads.  These  are  users'  taxes  and  they  are 
quite  proper.  Without  them,  the  highway 
system  would  be  In  worse  trouble  than  it  Is. 
Cars  would  not  be  sold  L  great  quantities 
and  the  Industry  would  not  make  Its  aU- 
important  contribution  to  the  economy  and 
general  prosperity  because  there  would  be 
no  place  to  drive. 

Lawmakers  and  the  President  possibly 
move  on  the  theory  that  the  automobUe 
owner  is  so  accustomed  to  paying  taxes  that 
he  wont  mind  another  small  bite,  such  as 
1  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  car.  Probably 
he  won't.  He  paid  10  percent  on  his  new 
cars  for  years  before  the  tax  was  reduced 
by  3  percent  last  year.  But  It  Is  Just  possible 
that  this  reduction  In  the  excise  levy  contrib- 
uted to  the  banner  year  the  Industry  en- 
Joyed  In  1965.  The  1-percent  cut  which  went 
Into  effect  January  1  might  be  Just  the  spark 
that  Is  needed  to  keep  automobile  sales  roll- 
ing and  all  the  persons  connected  vrtth  the 
Industry  gainfully  employed — and  paying 
Individual  Income  taxes  into  the  PMeral 
Treasury. 

The  morality  of  the  thing,  however,  is  Just 
as  Important  as  the  economics. 
Why  automobiles  and  telephones? 
Why   must   these    necessities    be   singled 
out  for   treatment  as   luxuries   when  more 
tax  money  is  needed? 


Proportional  Representation:  For  Better 


or  for  Worse? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRBSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  January  24, 1966 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  i^ieaker,  a  major 
underlying  principle  of  our  American 


form  of  government  is  that  of  represent- 
ative government.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
(American  system  of  government,  the 
consent  of  the  people  is  projected 
through  their  chosen  representatives  in 
the  halls  of  Government — local,  State, 
and  National.  These  are  elected  repre- 
sentatives and  are  the  means  whereby 
society  establishes  its  order.  Thus,  it 
is  politics  that  constitutes  the  search  for 
governmental  power  and  influence.  In 
this  quest  for  political  position,  the  in- 
terest of  various  groups  must  always  be 
considered.  The  final  determlnaUon. 
however,  under  our  American  system  is 
the  will  of  the  majority.  Of  course,  one 
must  be  mindful  of  the  rights  of  the 
minority  as  guaranteed  by  our  Consti- 
tution and  laws.  It  is  in  that  light  that 
we  have  established  the  separation  of 
powers  and  the  checks  and  balances 
within  the  structure  of  our  Government. 
The  result  Is  that  the  stabUIty  of  law 
Is  established. 

In  our  Government  methods  have  been 
established  such  as  voting,  the  right  of 
petitions,  referendimis,  and  constitu- 
tional conventions,  in  order  to  reflect  the 
expressions  of  the  various  interests  of  the 
people,  both  majority  and  minority,  in 
order  that  the  consent  of  the  people  may 
be  garnered  to  favor  one  policy  or  the 
other. 

I  do  not  believe  that  proportional  rep- 
resentation Is  consistent  with  the  general 
traits  of  our  American  democratic  rep- 
resentative system.     In  theory,  propor- 
tional representation  purports  to  foster 
individualism  and  freedom  of  action  in 
representative  government.    In  practice 
it  falls  far  short  of  those  goals.     His- 
torically, a  major  consequence  of  pro- 
portional representation  has  been  the  In- 
crease   and    cohesivensss    of    political 
groupings.    European  experiences  under 
proportional      representation      demon- 
strate the  instability  of  the  governments 
it  spawned.    Efforts  are  made  to  orga- 
nize and  control  a  quota  of  voters  be- 
cause only  a  part  of  the  electorate,  a 
mere  quota,  is  needed  to  elect  a  single 
representative.    There  is  no  need  for  a 
plurality ;  thus,  what  is  commonly  known 
as  "bullet  voting"  Is  encouraged.     The 
experience  of  the  city  of  New  York  Is 
a  concrete  example  of  such  results.     I 
recall  our  experience  of  the  late  thirties 
In  the  city  council  where  representatives 
of  minority  groups,  including  the  Com- 
munist Party,  were  able  to  foist  upon  the 
city  of  New  York  membership  in  that 
body.    That  was  accomplished  solely  by 
the  "bullet  vote."    Moreover,  many  votes 
are  also  wasted  under  that  system. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  two-party 
system  in  American  politics.  Propor- 
tional representation  militates  against  a 
strong  two-party  system.  It  seeks  to 
carve  party  slates  for  office  into  quotas 
and  encourages  a  system  of  preferred 
candidates  over  party  candidates.  Such 
a  system  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  all 
the  people.  A  preferred  candidate  of  a 
particular  local  group  may  achieve  a  seat 
in  the  representative  chamber  of  gov- 
ernment but  that  preferred  individual 
win  then  become  the  voice  of  one  crying 
In  a  governmental  wilderness.  He  will 
not  represent  majority  (^Jinion,  nor  the 
consent  of  the  goveraed..    His  Interests 
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are  not  those  of  all  the  people  but  only 
some  of  the  people — a  select  group. 
Such  politics  Is  not  American  politics.  It 
Is  not  good  government,  it  Is  not  true 
representative  democracy.  Our  political 
system  must  represent  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  respect  and  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  minority  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 


Buffalo  Booster  John  Galvia  It  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Man  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
M.  Galvln  Is  one  of  Buffalo's  truly  out- 
standing business  and  civic  leaders.  It 
was  more  than  20  years  ago  that  he  be- 
gan his  civic  and  charitable  activltlS^. 
Over  the  years,  he  has  been  an  officer  or 
director  of  at  least  50  business,  philan- 
thropic, community,  and  religious  or- 
ganizations. 

It  would  be  hard  to  select  one  activity 
as  Mr.  Qalvln's  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment. But,  in  my  opinion,  it  has  been 
the  vigorous  leadership  he  lias  given  to 
Buffalo's  exciting  multimillion-dollar 
downtown  renewal  program.  This  dy- 
namic rejuvenation  effort  is  thrusting  up 
new  skyscraper  office  buildings  into  Buf- 
falo skies,  giving  Buffalo  a  dramatic  new 
look  and  recharging  it  with  new  energy, 
civic  pride,  and  enthusiasm. 

As  the  chief  executive  of  one  of  the 
Nation's  few  billion-dollar  banks,  the 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  Western 
New  York,  Mr.  Oalvln  has  a  high  position 
of  leadership  and  responsibility.  He  has 
filled  this  post  and  many  others  with  dis- 
tinction and  dedication.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  I  am  his  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday,  John  Galvln 
added  another  high  honor  to  his  impres- 
sive list  of  laurels.  He  was  cited  as  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  Buffalo  Area 
Ctiamber  of  Commerce. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  here  Include  articles  from  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  Buffalo  Courier  Ex- 
press of  January  20,  which  report  on 
John  M.  Galvln's  latest  high  honor: 
[Prom  the  Buffalo   (N.T.)    Evening  Newa, 
Jan.  20,  1966] 
Buffalo  Boostxx,  John  Galvin,  Is  Chamber 

OF  COMMESCK  UAN  OF  THE  TEAR WH,L  RE- 
CEIVE Award  Tuesday  Evenino  at  122d  An- 
nual Reception  and  Banquet 
John  M.  Galvln,  a  banker  who  has  made 
boosting  Buffalo  a  full-time  Job.  Is  the  1965 
Man  of  the  Year  of  the  Buffalo  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Oalvln,  60,  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Marine  Midland  Tnist  Co.  of  Western  New 
York,  will  receive  the  award  Tuesday  evening 
at  the  chamber's  122d  annual  recepUon  and 
banquet  In  the  Statler  Hilton. 

A  chamber  official  said  34  men  were  notnl- 
nated  for  the  award  "but  it  was  no  contest. 
John  won  going  away." 

Mr.  Oalvln.  who  began  bis  46-year  bank- 
ing career  as  a  "trotter,"  or  messenger  boy.  In 


^:^>-^!^< 
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1021  for  the  Lafayette  National  Bank,  now  U 
one  at  th»  top  managers  of  the  Nation's  few 
billion  dollar  '       ' 
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amcm  thx  mamlt  voaTtxs 
A  product  of  South  Biiffalo.  Mr.  Oalrln's 

rtm  In  the  financial  world  has  been  paralleled 
by  "an  almost  Inexhaustible  capacity  for  good 
works."  as  a  chamber  director  puts  It. 

He  began  his  civic  and  charitable  activity 
In  the  early  forties  with  the  Buffalo  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Catholic  Charities 
and  in  25  years  he  has  been  an  officer  or 
director  of  at  least  50  busineas.  philanthropic, 
community,  and   religious  organizations. 

Mr.  Oalvtn  will  add  the  chamber's  Man  of 
the  Tear  Award  to  a  host  of  other  honors, 
ranging  from  the  Silver  Beaver  Award  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  of  Investiture  In 
1M2  as  a  magistral  knight  of  the  Sovereign 
Or^  of  Malta  m  the  United   States. 

"VJuat  get  carried  away."  he  said,  explain- 
ing how  he  takes  on  one  civic  assignment 
after  another,  "but  you  have  to  let  your- 
self get  carried  away  to  get  anything  done." 

so    MUCH    TO    OJ 


One  Job  he  pursues  with  relish  is  working 
as  chairman  of  the  chamber's  Boost  Buffalo 
Oommlttee,  and  he  wishes  more  people  shared 
bis   enthusiasm   for   Buffalo. 

"We  have  so  much  to  offer,"  he  says,  "bow 
many  cities  have  as  much?  And  we  haven't 
eran  scratched  the  surface.  But  we  often 
get  ourselves  so  submerged  under  a  few  set- 
backs that  we  dont  see  the  bright  side." 

I*.  Edward  Teller,  one  of  the  world's  great 
nuclear  physlclsu.  wUl  be  the  speaker  at 
the  chamber  banquet. 

[Prom   the   Buffalo    (N.T.)    Courler-Kxpress 

Jan.  SO,  ISM) 
Bt  Amma  CHAMBai:    Oalvh*  Ib  Namkd   IMS 

Mak  or  TsAB 

J<Am  M.  Oalvln,  chief  executive  officer  of 
Marine  Midland  Trust  Co.  of  Western  New 
York  and  on*  of  the  most  acUve  boosters  of 
the  Nlaearm  frontier,  has  been  selected  by 
menabers  of  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  the  1906  man  of  the  year. 

Th*  silver-haired  banker,  who  rose  from 
niMstingH  boy  to  a  top  post  in  one  orf  the 
Nation's  largest  banks,  will  receive  the  award 
at  the  chamber's  lasd  annual  dinner  Tues- 
day night.  He  will  be  featured  In  the  Jan- 
uary issue  of  Buffalo  magsElne,  official 
monthly  publication  at  the  chamber,  which 
^MNiaar*  the  award. 

•urrsLo  MA-rrvx 
Oalvln  was  l)om  October  30.  1906.  in  Buf- 
falo and  was  graduated  from  St.  Joaeph's/ 
OoUegiate  Institute.  He  began  his  banking 
earMT  aa  a  measengar  at  the  old  Lafayette 
NaUonal  Bank  when  he  was  l«.  He  at- 
tandad  Millard  PlUmoce  College  of  the  Unl- 
Taralty  ot  Buffalo  while  working  at  the  bank 
and  Utar  attended  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking. 

He  stayed  with  the  bank  when  it  became 
P*rt  <><  *ba  Bxiffalo  Trust  Co.,  which.  In  turn. 
w»*  mergad  into  the  Marine  Trust  Co  now 
Marina  Midland  Trust  Co.  *^ 

paoMonoNS  lusi) 

Oalvln  was  made  an  assistant  treasurer  In 
1933  and  became  an  assistant  vice  president 
In  1945,  taking  charge  of  the  Midland  time 
plan  of  the  Marine  Midland  Oroup.  He  was 
elected  rice  president  In  I»4fl  and  became 
director  of  pubUc  relaUons  for  the  bank  in 

He  roae  to  senior  vk»  president  In  19S8. 
executive  vice  president  In  1961,  and  was 
elected  chairman  ot  the  executive  committee 
and  chief  executive  officer  in  May  1982. 

Throughout  his  career  Oalvln  has  been 
active  In  civic,  religious,  and  governmental 
affairs  and  has  for  many  years  been  among 
tna  laadara  of  any  activity  which  would 
■"'•  *o  promote  the  Interests  of  weatsm 
NairTork- 


He  was  cited  by  the  Courier- Express  as 
Oood  PeUow  of  the  Tear  In  1968.  He  was 
the  1963  Man  of  the  Tear  of  the  Or«ater 
Buffalo  Advertising  Club  and  received  the 
1964  National  Brotherhood  Citation  of  the 
NaUonal  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
and  many  other  awards. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  chamber  and  chair- 
man of  Its  Boost  Buffalo  Committee  and 
has  served  as  a  board  member  or  officer  of 
countless  charitable  and  civic  enterprises. 
He  also  served  for  10  years  as  a  member  of 
the  old  Erie  County  Board  of  Social  Welfare 
while  it  was  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  welfare  in  the  county. 

The  chamber.  In  announcing  the  award, 
said  that  34  men  were  nominated  for  the 
award  this  year  but  that  Oalvln  was  the 
overwhelming  choice,  drawing  more  than 
twice  as  many  votes  as  the  runnerup  nomi- 
nee. 

Oalvln  and  his  wife.  Grace,  live  at  25 
Woodbury  Drive,  Snyder.  They  have  three 
children. 

At  the  annual  banquet  scheduled  for  7 
pjn.  In  the  Terrace  Room  of  Hotel  Statler 
HUton,  other  highlights  will  Include  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Buffalo  Jaycees'  Donald  P. 
Stillwagon  Memorial  Oold  Key  Award  and 
address  by  Dr.  Edward  Teller. 


Resolution  for  a  Redwood  Nationai  Park, 
Adopted  by  Democratic  Central  Commit- 
tee of  the  State  of  Michigan,  January 
9y  19wO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcmcAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
State  central  committee  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  the  State  of  Michigan  on 
January  9,  1966,  enthuslasUcally  bup- 
porting  the  concept  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  to  preserve  some  of  the  small 
remaining  area  of  what  was  once  over 
2  million  acres  of  virgin  redwood  forest. 

The  resolution  follows : 
RxsoLPTiow  roB  A  RxowooD  National  Park 

Adoptxd  bt  a  Dzmocbatic  Statx  Ckntbai. 

OoMKrrTBc    or   thb    Statx    or    Mkhuak 

Jamttabt  9.  I9M 

Whereas  the  OaJifomU  redwood  forests  are 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  outstanding  scenic 
reaources.  and  the  demand  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  NaUon  for  such  Irreplaceable  areas 
of  spectacular  natural  beauty  to  ever  in- 
creasing; and 

Whereas  of  the  over  2  million  acres  of  vir- 
gin redwood  foreat  that  once  forested  the 
northern  coast  of  California  there  is  only 
one  remaining  major  block  of  land  sulUble 
for  a  national  park;  and 

^^^•""s  the  area  of  the  proposed  park  la 
being  logged  right  now.  and  the  Ume  Is  al- 
most past  when  it  will  be  possible  to  save 
this  area  from  damage  by  logging  and  free- 
ways, and  the  fiood  and  storm  damage  which 
result  when  the  watershed  U  destroyed 
therefore  be  It  ' 

Resolved.  That  the  DemocraUc  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Michigan  go  on  record 
In  support  of  the  establishment  of  a  90  000- 
acre  Redwood  Nationai  Park  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  CallfomU  in  the  Prairie  Craak- 
Redwood  Creek  groves  and  Oold  Bluffs  wild 


beach  area,  as  recommended  by  the  National 
Park  Service:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved..  That  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Michigan  request  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  to  make  every  effort  to  ar- 
range a  moratorium  on  logging  in  the  pro- 
posed park  area  untU  Congress  has  acted 
on  the  proposal  now  before  it;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  McNamaka  and  Haht  and 
to  the  Democratic  Congressmen  from  Michi- 
gan. 


What  the  Repeal  of  Section  14(b)  Would 
Mean  for  tit^  York  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NtW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1966 
Mr.  BENGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  receiving  a  number  of  letters  re- 
cently which  Indicate  that  there  Is  a 
Rreat  deal  of  misunderstanding  about 
the  real  significance  of  section  14(b)  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  the  House 
of  Representatives  voted  by  a  large  mar- 
gin to  repeal  last  year. 

For  purposes  of  clarification.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  following  brief  state- 
ment on  the  subject  'What  the  Repeal 
of  Section  14(b)  Would  Mean  for  New 
York  State." 

The  so-called  right-to-work  laws  are 
misnamed:  they  do  not  give  anyone  a 
right  to  work,  nor  do  they  protect  jobs. 
What  these  laws  do  Is  to  Interfere  with 
free  collective  bargaining,  by  prohibiting 
voluntary  contracts  between  unions  and 
employers  which  require  that  aU  who 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  bargaining  share 
equally  in  the  cost  of  such  representa- 
tion. SecUon  14(b)  permits  States  to 
enact  such  laws. 

New  York  State  has  no  such  law  and 
the  repeal  or  retention  of  14(b)  would 
therefore  not  affect  any  rights  now  en- 
joyed by  the  workers  In  our  State.  The 
19  States— primarily  southern— which 
do  have  such  laws  use  than  to  try  to 
lure  industry  from  New  York  to  their 
States.  The  repeal  of  section  14 (b^ 
would  therefore  stop  this  unfair  compe- 
tition and  would  help  maintain  Job  op- 
portunities in  our  State. 

It  is  important  also  to  understand 
what  repeal  of  14(b)  would  not  do  It 
would  not  affect  the  prohibition  in  the 
Taft-HarUey  Act  against  requiring  a 
man  to  join  a  union  to  get  a  job— that 
Is,  the  closed  shop. 

It  would  not  take  away  the  existing 
right  of  employees  covered  by  a  union 
shop  contract,  by  secret  ballot,  to  sus- 
pend enforcement  of  the  union  shop  If 
a  majority  desire  to  do  so. 

It  would  not  take  away  any  employee's 

right  to  refuse  to  join  a  union even 

under  a  union  shop  the  employee  can,  If 
he  prefers,  pay  to  the  union  an  amount 
equal  to  membership  dues. 

In  short,  repeal  of  14(b)  would  pro- 
tect New  York  workers'  jobs  against  un- 
fair competition  while  retentiwi  of  this 
provlalon  gives  them  no  rights  they  do 
not  presently  enjoy. 
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The  Vietnam  Decision 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  Its  lead  editorial 
Friday  morning,  makes  several  pertinent 
points  regarding  the  decisions  now  fac- 
ing the  administration  In  light  of  the 
apparent  lack  of  a  response  from  Hanoi 
to  our  peace  offensive. 

The  Times  emphasizes  that  "many 
factors  counsel  patience.  The  2-month 
absence  of  North  Vietnamese  army  units 
from  combat  in  South  Vietnam— which 
may  signal  a  Hanoi  desire  to  continue 
the  diplomatic  exchanges— is  one  such 
factor.  Par  more  important  is  that  fact 
that  the  military  balance  In  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  fundamentally  trans- 
formed In  the  past  year." 

The  decisive  new  element,  the  Times 
points  out.  Is  the  ninefold  increase  in 
American  troops  In  South  Vietnam, 
MeanwhUe — 

The  newspaper  olwerves — 
It  has  become  evident  that  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  failed  to  achieve  either  of  its 
original  two  objectives.  It  failed  to  slow 
down  the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
which  increased  as  the  bombing  intensified." 
And  It  failed  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

Warning  against  further  escalation  of 
the  war,  the  Times  warns: 

A  further  large-scale  buildup  would  not 
end  the  military  statement  in  South  Viet- 
nam. As  in  the  past.  It  would  be  matched  by 
Increased  Vletcong  recruiting,  infiltration 
and  additional  North  Vietnamese  iinits  and 
ultimately— if  the  ground  war  expanded  Into 
Laos,  Cambodia,  and,  perhaps,  North  Viet- 
nam—by the  entrance  of  Chinese  troops  Into 
the  conflict. 

Apparently  alluding  to  a  letter  from 
Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  appearing  in  the 
latest  Harper's  magazine  and  to  which 
I  alluded  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
January  18,  1966,  the  Times  concludes  as 
follows : 

At  the  present,  American  forces  are  secure 
In  their  coastal  posiUona  and  cannot  be  in- 
voluntarily dislodged.  General  Oavin's  re- 
cent advice  not  to  expand  the  war  but  to 
continue  efforts  to  negoUate  the  peace  has 
the  force  of  logic  on  its  side. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  here  the  New  York  Times  lead 
editorial  of  Friday,  January  20: 
Thb  Vibtmam  Dxcision 

Pailm-e  of  the  Johnson  peace  offensive  thus 
far  to  bring  about  formal  negotiations  with 
Hanoi  Inescapably  raises  the  question  what 
course  should  the  United  States  now  follow 

Much  depends  on  Washington's  evaluation 
•  Of  Hanoi's  ambiguous  public  and  private  re- 
plies and  on  the  official  estimate  of  how  long 
it  is  safe  to  keep  the  bombers  grounded  U 
Hanoi  holding  out  for  concessions?  Or  Is 
Hanoi  seeking  to  avoid  a  conference  out  of 
the  conviction  that  the  United  States  will 
get  tired  and  withdraw?  President  Johnson 
expressed  the  Utter  belief  yesterday.  But 
hU   conclusion   from   thU  remains  unclear 

^V.t"  '.'^  "^*'=  ""^«  **<»'  °^  *>«*«  must 
oe  kept  wide  open." 


Many  factors  oounael  pattence.  The  i- 
month  absence  of  North  Vietnamese  Army 
units  fr«n  combat  In  South  Vietnam— which 
may  signal  a  Hanoi  desire  to  continue  the 
diplomatic  exchanges— is  one  such  factor 
Par  more  important  Is  the  fact  that  the  mlU- 
tery  balance  In  South  Vietnam  has  been  fim- 
damentally   transformed   in   the   past   year 

The  decisive  new  element  has  been  the 
ninefold  buildup  of  American  troops  in 
South  Vietnam  to  a  strength  of  about  190- 
000      South    Vietnamese   armed   forces.   In- 

^  ",S.^"i"^  ^"'^  P°"=«'  n°^  e'tceed  635.- 
000.  With  South  Korean.  New  Zealand,  and 
Australian  units,  there  are  upward  of  860.-- 
000  nien  In  the  field.  And  the  backing  of 
American  air  and  naval  strength  gives  these 
mobUit  ^''^    ^^  firepower  and  unparalleled 

This  buildup.  In  the  words  of  President 
John^n's  state  of  the  Union  message,  has 
put  the  enemy  on  notice  that  "time  is  no 
longer  on  his  side"  and  that  a  Vletcong  vic- 
tory now  is  "out  of  reach."  ^ 

Meanwhile,  It  has  become  evident  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  faUed  to  achieve 
either  of  Its  original  two  Objectives.  It  f  aUed 
^.r^^ul  '^°Z^J-^'  infiltration  of  men  and 
supplies,  which  increased  as  the  bombing 
intensified.     And  It  faUed  to  bring  S^ol  tf 

^*J^^f"'''*  ***"*•  ^«  bombing  dW  forc^ 
North  Vietnam  to  turn  from  Pelplng  to  1^ 
cow  for  antiaircraft  missiles  and.  even  m^e 

c^'S^'^Bu^th?^'""  ^''^^^  and  techni- 
cal aid.     But  this  unexpected  dividend  argues 

™th''p."?H''°l'"*'  suspension  of  the  bo^b^J 
rather  than  for  its  resumption 

As  White  House  Security  Adviser  McGeoree 
Bundy  recently  observed:  -'It  ha.  bTen  ^1 

^rso^iji^r-"^"  "  '""^  P^'"^  °'  timelSat 
the  Soviet  Government  hopes  there  can  be  a 

peaceful  settlement."    And  Moscow  ^^  aL^ 

made  It  clear  that  peace  efforts  cannot  be 

c^rrted^on   while   North  Vietnam  1.  ^ij 

rt«^%'?"*^  decision  that  confronts  Presl- 

f^f^r""'  *'^^«^°«'  ^  "lot  Whether  to 
««toe  the  early  bombing  of  the  north- 
whlch   even   Republican   leaders   no  longer 

south  while  continuing  the  probes  for  pe^ 
The  ground  and  air  war  In  South  VletMm 
undoubtedly  wlU  resume  fully^ter  the  l^S 
new   year   truce.     What  the   PresldMit   n^t^ 

in  the  south  to  a  wholly  new  level  by  yie^dTn^ 
to  military  requests  for  a  doubling  ot^il 
ca»  forces      Such  a  move  would  flnallT^n- 

^to  T^^  I*™?'"  '^"^  »  Vietnamese  Z^ct 
Into  an  American  war  against  Asians 

A  further  large-scale  buiidun  would  nnf 
end  U^emUitary  stalemate  in  S^Sth^V^e^n^ 
As  In  the  past,  it  would  be  matched  bvitT 
creased   Vletcong   recruiting    InfluSuon   ni 

^ThVco^^er-^^-    ^'  ^^-eTtr^cS^ 
At  present,  American  forces  are  aecur*  i„ 
their  coastal   positions  and  caMonTii 

cent  advice,  not  to  expand  the  war  hnt  tr. 
continue  efforts  to  nj^atel^e^e  hw 
the  force  of  logic  on  iti  side. 
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of  this  body.  He  served  with  great  dls- 
UncUon  for  nearly  40  years.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
once  as  chairman,  he  became  known  a^ 
the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury.  In  that 
capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  saving 
American  taxpayers  untold  billions  of 
dollars.  It  Is  doubtful  if  any  one  Mem- 
ber has  ever  done  more  in  that  respect 

John  Taber  was  Indeed  a  great  Ameri- 
can He  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
good  government,  of  sensible  restraint  in 
the  function  of  the  Central  <3ovemment 
and  of  those  fundamentals  which  make 
the  competitive  free  enterprise  succeed 
During  his  long  period  of  distinguished 
service  Mr,  Taber  did  more  than  his 
share  in  the  preservation  of  our  Institu- 
tions. We  need  more  men  of  his  dedi- 
cation If  our  Republic  is  to  be  preserved 


An  Intern's  View*  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


Tb*  Late  Honorable  John  Taber 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

T  l^^^nFI^^^^-    ^-  Speaker,  the  late 
John  Taber  was  a  most  valuable  Member 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WToicnto 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  numerous  oc- 
casions to  utilize  the  fine  services  of  sum- 
mer interns  and  are  particulariy  grateful 
for  the  enthuslams  and  interest  they 
bring  to  their  responsibilities. 

Last  summer  I  was  pleased  to  have  the 
services  of  Dan  Spangler  of  Cody  Wyo 
as  a  summer  Intern  in  my  rtBce.  Dan" 
the  son  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spangler 
of  Cody  graduated  in  1964  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wyoming  with  a  degree  In 
political  science.  He  was  attending 
Stanford  University  when  he  was  selected 
as  an  intern  for  the  Wyoming  congres- 
sional office. 

After  a  most  satisfactory  summer  of 
employment  Dan  enrolled  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  under  a  Rotary  Inter- 
national scholarship.    His  exposure  there 
to  students  from  many  countries  has 
broadened  his  outlook  on  American  for- 
eign policy.    At  a  time  when  the  senti- 
ments  of   some   college   students   have 
created  apprehension  in  the  minds  of 
many  Americans,  I  am  happy  to  note  his 
thoughtful  and  responsible  approach  to 
this     serious     matter.      I    respectfully 
recommend  his  essay  on  Vietnam  to  the 
consideration    of    my    colleagues    as    a 
worthy  example  of  the  mature  outlook 
youth  can  offer  when  stimulated  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment.    His  essays  follows: 

VlrTNAlC 

The  greatest  problem  of  our  time  is  how  to 
achieve  world  peace.  A  world  war  could 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it.  Nuclear 
]Tf*^°f,  ^l*  enabled  the  two  great  powers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Umon  ui 
achieve  a  state  of  mutual  deterrence.  The 
threat  to  peace  does  no-^^  come  from  any  di- 
rect conflict  between  these  two  states  but 
f^  ^«  PossJbUity  that  they  will  become 
involved  in  what  would  begin  as  a  limited 
war.  then  expand  Into  a  regional  war  until 
the  Interests  of  these  two  powers  were  dl- 
i*ctly  Involved,  leaving  no  other  alt«T»aUve 
but  a  world  eonflagratlon.    The  existence  of 
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large  ntimb«n  of  new,  unstable  states  create* 
a  number  of  opportunities  for  limited  wars 
to  expand  Into  regional  and  world  wars.  In 
tbls  situation.  It  la  essential  that  tbe  United 
States  maintain  flexible  policies  so  that  an 
•■calated  war  will  not  be  the  only  altematlT*. 
Before  the  present  war  widens  any  further.  It 
ia  essential  that  the  IT.S.  Congress  conduct  a 
public  debate  to  explore  fully  the  altema- 
tlyes  to  a  wider  war  and  to  Insure  that  XJS. 
policy  In  southeast  Asia  expresses  the  will  of 
the  American  people. 

Historically,  the  area  now  know  as  North 
Vietnam  has  been  the  smallest  but  most 
densely  populated  sector  of  Indochina. 
North  Vietnam  was  once  controlled  by  China 
but  tn  939  AD.  Its  people  revolted  and  estab- 
Uahed  their  own  kingdom.  Due  to  popula- 
tion pressures  and  poor  agricultural  land, 
after  1069  the  North  Vietnamese  advanced 
steadily  into  neighboring  lands  of  the  south 
and  west,  overrunning  large  portions  of  what 
ia  now  South  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
This  expansion  continued  for  800  years  until 
it  was  halted  by  ths  Imposition  of  French 
colonialism.  After  the  Japanese  Invaded  the 
are*  during  World  War  tl.  French  authority 
tNa  never  rMstabllahed  In  the  north  and  the 
northern  drive  to  the  south  and  west  began 
once  more.  The  French  attempted  to  arrest 
tbls  drive  until  their  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu 
In  1954.  The  Geneva  Agreement  of  that  year, 
which  was  never  signed  by  the  United  States. 
called  for  a  united  Vietnam  wUhln  I  year. 
The  agreement  was  never  carried  out,  mainly 
because  it  was  unrealistic  and  dangerous. 

THB    ODmaNT    VACnONS 

R  is  unrealistic  to  attempt  to  unify  areas 
which  offer  as  many  contrasts  as  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Life  In  North  Vietnam  ts 
•tUl  greatly  influenced  by  Chinese  ways  due 
to  China's  former  domination  of  the  north 
and  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  north  to 
China.  Oeograpblcally.  North  Vietnam  Is 
more  closely  linked  with  China  than  with 
South  Vietnam.  The  north  has  adopted 
China's  subtropical  agricultural  methods 
while  the  tropical  south  has  a  different  way 
of  Ufe.  There  has  long  been  a  rivalry  be- 
tueun  Hanoi,  a  former  Chinese  capital  and 
m  cultural  and  administrative  center,  on  one 
hUMt,  and  Saigon,  a  French -created  port. 
COBUBMrclal.  and  agricultural  marketing  city 
(M  the  other.  Communications  have  never 
b««n  good  between  the  two  areas. 

During  World  War  n.  Hanoi  took  Its  orders 
from  the  Vlcby  regime  while  Saigon  was  the 
oantsr  for  the  Oaulllsts  In  opposition  to 
Frulch  colonial  rule,  nationalist  leaders  In 
the  north  Identified  with  the  Kuomlntang  In 
Chlha  whUe  tiM  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hoa  fac- 
tions led  the  nationalists  In  the  south.  With 
theaa  profound  differences  in  the  develop- 
ment of  North  and  South  Vietnam,  It  Is  un- 
realistic to  suppose  that  they  could  tortn  a 
viable  state. 


The  unification  of  Vietnam  under  the  ag- 
graaalve  Communist  regime  of  the  north 
wovld  be  dangerous  for  the  neighboring 
states  as  well,  which  have  not  forgotten  the 
earlier  period  of  Vietnamese  Invasion  and 
domination.  For.  with  the  seizure  of  the 
rich  rice  lands  m  South  Vietnam,  the  well- 
trained  and  equipped  northern  army  would 
easily  have  Laos  and  Cambodia  at  Its  mercy. 
Laos  Is  the  largest,  least  populated  country  In 
Indochina,  and  It  has  the  least  capacity  to 
defend  itself.  The  country  Is  deeply  divided 
ethnically  an  politically.  Cambodia  Is  also 
■panel y  populated  and  la  in  a  vulner«hle 
strategic  position. 

Ships  using  the  Cambodian  capital,  Phnom 
Penh,  on  the  Mekong  River,  have  to  pass 
through  South  Vietnam.  The  Mekong  D«lta 
Is  open  to  attack  from  coastal  and  interior 
routes  which  can  be  commanded  from  North 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  Thus,  it  Is  essential  to 
the  security  ot  Cambodia  that  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  are  la  friendly  hauida.    TX)  the 


west  of  Laoe  lies  Thailand.  The  bulk  of  the 
Lao  people  live  In  Thailand,  which  has  much 
reason  to  fear  a  Vietnamese- Laos  combina- 
tion. In  addlUon.  from  &0.000  to  80,000 
pro-Oommunlst  refugees  from  Vietnam  have 
settled  In  northeast  Thailand  since  World 
War  n. 

The  Instability  and  remoteness  of  north- 
eastern Thailand  make  It  Imperative  that  the 
northeastern  border  Is  occupied  by  a  stable 
Laos.  These  compounded  problems  of  na- 
tional security  would  be  the  consequences 
of  a  Vietnam  united  under  a  Communist  re- 
gime. The  expansionist  tendencies  of  a  Com- 
munist-controlled Vietnam  would  engulf  the 
entire  Indochlnese  Peninsula  In  large-scale 
warfare.  As  the  war  would  expand.  China 
would  become  more  anxious  to  protect  Its 
borders  and  would  play  a  larger  part  In  the 
struggle.  Eventually,  the  vital  Interests  of 
such  powers  as  India.  Indonesia,  and  the  So- 
viet Union  might  become  directly  Involved. 

The  security  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
both  close  American  allies,  depends  upon  a 
stable  situation  In  southeast  Asia,  as  World 
War  n  demonsuated.  Britain  is  pledged  to 
the  defense  of  litalaysla  and  could  become 
drawn  Into  a  wider  struggle.  If  the  even- 
tually victorious  powers  in  southeast  Asia 
maintained  close  relations  with  China  or  fell 
under  Chinese  domination,  the  United  State* 
could  be  subject  to  a  grave  threat. 

THX  CHINA  aoLX 

It  Is  difficult  to  teU  If  the  Chlneee  always 
mean  what  they  say  but  the  Chinese  leaders 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  destruction 
of  the  United  States.  In  light  of  these  pro- 
nouncemenu.  the  United  States  must  keep  a 
close  watch  on  China,  which  Is  now  a  nuclear 
power.  In  the  coming  years.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected that  China  will  achieve  the  capacity  to 
deliver  Its  nuclear  weapons  around  the  world. 

From  our  experience  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  best  way  to  meet  a  nu- 
clear threat  Is  with  another  nuclear  threat. 
But,  If  southern  Asia  were  In  the  control  of 
hostile  powers,  the  United  BUtes  would  face 
great  problems  In  mounting  a  credible  deter- 
rent to  a  Chinese  nuclear  force.  Present-day 
missiles  fired  from  the  continental  United 
SUte*,  can  reach  China  only  by  crossing  So- 
viet terrltoi^.  This  only  Increases  the  danger 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  allne.wlth  China 
In  a  war  against  the  United  States!  Although 
relations  are  tense  between  Russia  and  China, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  given  no  Indication  that 
It  would  prefer  a  non-Communist  Chinese 
regime. 

BAUkNcx  or  POW^ 

Thus,  the  V3.  presence  In  Vietnam  can 
be  seen  as  an  effort  at  limiting  the  scope 
of  armed  conflict  In  southern  Asia,  to  Insure 
that  the  great  powers  are  not  drawn  Into  an 
open  conflict  In  a  wider  war.  Such  a  wider 
war  would  be  certain  to  result  If  the  United 
States  did  not  provide  a  balance  to  the  forces 
of  North  Vietnam.  A  balance  of  power 
strategy  Is  utilized  to  guarantee  that  no  one 
power  has  enough  strength  to  subdue  the 
other  states.  Without  the  balance  provided 
by  the  United  States,  and  with  North  Viet- 
namese possession  of  the  rich  rlcelands  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  balance  In  southeast  Asia 
would  be  torn  asunder. 

ThU  would  happen  because  the  states  of 
southeast  Asl*  are  so  weak  Internally.  But 
if  the  policies  of  the  United  States  are  suc- 
cessful, theee  countrlee  wlU  someday  be  able 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  Before  tbls 
happens,  great  changes  must  take  place  for 
the  area  la  woefully  imderdeveloped  and 
many  of  the  people  lack  any  sense  of  national 
Identity  and  loyalty.  These  changes  may 
come  about  In  one  of  two  ways — violently 
or  peacefully.  The  Ootnmunlsta  advocate 
violent  change  while  the  United  States  has 
always  reallaed  that  peaceful  change, 
through  foreign  aid  and  teahnlral  aaslstanee, 
is  in  ita  beet  interest*. 


POVKSTT    THB    KTU.    KVII. 

Any  successful  foreign  policy  must  be  de- 
fined In  terms  of  national  Interests  and 
backed  with  adequate  power.  An  American 
policy  aimed  at  preserving  the  terrltorl.il 
Integrity  of  Asian  states  while  assisting  In 
their  economic  and  social  development  Is  In 
the  Atr.?rlcan  Interest.  The  question  that 
the  American  people  and  the  U.S.  Congress 
must  now  answer  Is  whether  or  not  that 
policy  Is  backed  by  adequate  power. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
Is  able  to  apply  enough  military  power  to 
prevent  an  overt  Communist  takeover.  But 
this  tactic,  by  itself,  will  never  bring  EtablUty 
to  the  region.  American  foreign  policy  In 
southeast  Asia  must  receive  more  support 
from  another  form  of  power,  which  is  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
social  and  economic  development.  Stability 
can  be  achieved  only  If  progress  Is  made  In 
this  area,  for  poverty  Is  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  the  success  of  Communist 
revolutionary  guerrilla  warfare. 

Every  successful  Communist  revolution, 
whether  In  Russia,  China,  Cuba,  or  Indo- 
china, has  been  based  upon  ImpKiverlshed 
masses.  The  Vtetcong  would  have  collapsed 
long  ago  without  support  from  the  people  In 
the  countryside.  It  Is  futile  for  the  United 
States  to  remain  In  South  Vietnam  unless  a 
massive  effort  Is  made  to  unite  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  behind  their  government. 
This  task  cannot  wait  until  the  war  Is  over 
because  the  war  will  never  end  until  social 
and  economic  changes  are  made. 

Besides  Intensifying  our  efforts  In  present 
developmental  programs,  we  should  give  re- 
newed thought  to  the  development  of  the 
Mekong  River,  which  affects  the  livelihood 
of  the  entire  Indochlnese  peninsula.  The 
political  fragmentation  and  strategic  weak- 
nesses of  northeast  Thailand,  Cambodia. 
South  Vietnam,  and  Laoe  are  due  partly  to 
obstacles  which  make  the  Mekong  difficult 
to  navigate.  By  helping  the  southeast  Asian 
nations  to  harness  and  develop  this  vital 
waterway,  the  United  States  could  score  a 
great  victory  In  the  battle  for  peaceful 
change  by  stimulating  the  imagination  and 
loyalties  of  people  In  the  most  troubled  parts 
of  the  region  and  by  providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  better  Ufe  to  millions  of  Asians. 

CAUTION 

In  defending  our  national  Interests,  we 
must  proceed  with  restraint  and  must  view 
the  scene  from  the  vantage  point  of  other 
nations,  as  well  as  otir  own.  We  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  placed  In  a  position  in 
which  we  no  longer  have  any  reasonable 
tkltematlves.  As  regard  our  pmllcles  In 
southeast  Asia,  the  words  of  Bollngbroke  are 
particularly  relevant: 

"Victories,  that  bring  honor  to  the  arms, 
may  bring  shame  to  the  councils,  of  a  na- 
tion. To  win  a  batUe.  to  take  a  town.  U 
the  glory  of  a  general,  and  of  an  army.  •  •  • 
But  the  glory  of  a  nation  Is  to  proportion  the 
ends  she  proposes,  to  her  Interests  and  her 
strength;  the  means  she  employs,  to  the 
ends  she  proposes;  and  the  vigor  she  exerts, 
to  both." 

This  is  a  time  when  momentous  decisions 
must  be  made  concerning  ffiture  American 
policies  in  southeast  Asia.  The  decisions  we 
make  can  be  of  vital  Importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  mankind.  Therefore,  in  this  session 
of  congressional  debate,  let  all  opinions  be 
voiced,  let  all  factors  be  considered,  and  let 
us  coldly  calculate  the  effects  of  our  past, 
present,  and  future  actions.  And  finally,  let 
us  remember  the  Judgment  of  our  posterity 
with   the  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history. 
We  will  be  remembered  In  spite  of  ourselves. 
No  personal  significance  or  Insignificance  can 
■pare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fiery  trial 
through  Which  we  pass  wUl  light  mm  down  In 
honor  or  dishonor  to  the  latest  generation." 
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Man  Wai  Be  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fo- 
cused on  the  Far  East  today. 

For  it  is  there  that  the  question  most 
sharply  asked  is:  "Will  men  be  free  or 
will  men  be  slaves?" 

And  the  answer  from  courageous  men 
is  that  man  will  live  as  a  free  individual. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  William 
Jennings  Bryan  Dorn — my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina 
and  a  great  American— underscored 
those  points  in  a  stirring  speech  January 
23  at  Taipei,  Republic  of  China. 

His  remarks  are  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  cherish  freedom,  a  ray  of 
hope  to  the  nameless  faces  enslaved  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  His  message  was 
clear  and  should  give  pause  for  thought 
to  those  misguided  despots  ka>oring  un- 
der the  delusion  that  America  is  soft,  or 
will  fail  her  commitments  in  the  Far 
East. 

His  speech  is  of  such  Import  that  I 
commend  it  for  reading  by  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my   remarks   in   the   Appendix   of   the 
Record,  I  hereby  insert  his  message  for 
the  information  of  this  body : 
Men  Will  Bk  Fant 
(Address  by  Congressman  William  Jknnincs 
Brtan  Dorn  of  South  Carolina  at  the  lath 
annual    FreedcMn    Day    Rally    Taipei,    the 
Republic  of  China,  January  23 ) 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests   ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  bring  you  the  greetings  and 
the    admiration    of    the    Congress    of    the 
United  States  and  the  American  people     As 
a  member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Na- 
Uonal   Capuve  Nations'  Committee  and  on 
behalf  of  that  committee  I  bring  to  you  the 
best  wishes  of  captive  peoples  all  over  the 
world.    You.  of  the  Republic  of  China,  have 
won  the  enduring  admiration  of  free  peoples 
everywhere   by 'your  valiant  and  successful 
struggle    to   maintain   the   freedom   of   this 
island.      Tou    are    the    hope    of    freedom 
throughout  the  mainland.     Tour  past  Is  an 
Inspiring  saga  of  man's  indomitable  wlU  to 
be  free.     Tour  present  Is  a  source  of  pride 
and  hope  to  all   who  hate   tyranny.     Tour 
future   Is   nothing   less   than  a   promise   to 
history. 

We  gather  here  today  to  commemorate  the 
ooui^  of  the  22.000  freedcMD  fighters  who 
defied  tyranny  and  chose  free<fom  Instead 
We  gather  here  today  to  commemorate  those 
throughout  the  world  who  have  similarly 
struggled  to  escape  terrorism  and  torture 
thoee  who  continue  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom. We  commemorate  and  pay  homage 
to  the  millions  who  have  died  to  preserve 
freedom. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  observe 
Kreedom  Day.  May  we  be  encouraged  and 
Inspired  to  go  forth  from  this  spot  as  the 
spark  of  a  great  crusade  to  free  the  world  of 
enslavement  and  oppression.  The  valor  of 
these  22,000  Chinese  and  Korean  prisoners 
WUl  remain  forever  an  Inspiration  to  thoee 
who  cherish  freedom. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  today  focused 
on  the  Far  East.    For,  a*  Abraham  Lincoln 


said  with  reference  to  my  own  country,  the 
world  cannot  continue  half  slave  and  half 
free.  And  It  la  here.  In  the  Far  East  that 
the  question  is  today  being  most  sharply 
asked— will  men  be  free  or  be  slaves?  It  Is 
here  that  the  answer  U  being  most  plainly 
given.     Men  will  lAree. 

It  win  not  be  easy — and  there  la  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  It  will  be  quick— for  free- 
dom faces  a  massive  challenge  In  Asia  a 
challenge  led  by  those  as  determined  as  they 
are  evil.  There  will  be  disappointments, 
frustrations,  and  setbacks  in  the  future  as 
there  have  been  in  the  past.  But  men  will 
be  free. 

They  WUl  be  free  because  the  determina- 
tion on  the  side  of  freedom  is  Inexhaust- 
ible— and  you  are  the  proof  of  that.     They 
will  be  free  because  the  resources  of  the  side 
of  freedom  are  more  than  sufficient  and  the 
win  to  use  those  resources  Is  as  firm  as  rock. 
Let   no   one   be  'In   any  doubt   about   the 
commitment   of   +he   United    States    to   the 
cause  of  freedom  In  Asia.     The  propaganda 
from  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  expresses  the  con- 
stant  hope   that   the   determination   of  the 
United  States  wUl  weaken,  that  the  effort  of 
the  United  States  wUl  falter.     They  are  en- 
gaging In  a  dangerous  delusion  If  they  believe 
their  own  propaganda.     They  are  making  the 
fatal  mistake  of  tyrants  when  they  misin- 
terpret a  freeman's  love  of  peace.     Love  of 
peace  does  not  mean   that  we  will   meekly 
submit  to  tyranny.     Love  of  peace  does  not 
mean  that  we  wUl  ptirchase  It  at  the  cost 
of  freedom — oiu^  or  anyone  else's.    As  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  earlier  this  month  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message,  "We  do  not  In- 
tend to  abandon  Asia  to  conquest." 

The  Par  East  Is  the  key  area  of  the  world 
geographically,  economlcaUy,  and  politically. 
If  totalitarianism  should  conquer  the  Far 
East,  then  all  of  Asia  would  fall.  With  Asia 
In  Communist  hands,  Africa  would  be  con- 
quered. Western  Europe  would  be  out- 
flanked and  the  forces  of  freedom  would  be 
in  grave  peril. 

In  Asia  there  are  vast  untapped  resources 
of  manpower,  rubber,  tin,  oil.  and  uranium. 
These  resources,  under  the  control  of  Com- 
munist aggressors,  would  be  used  for  con- 
quest and  war.  These  resoxirces,  under  Com- 
munUt  control,  would  not  be  used  for  peace 
or  enllghtment,  for  improved  health  and 
education.  Under  Communist  control  these 
vast  resources  wotUd  not  be  used  for  the 
advancement  of  freedom.  They  would  be 
used  for  war  and  enslavement. 

May  I  remind  you  that  the  Communist 
aggressors  consider  the  individual  as  mere 
grains  of  sand  on  the  seashore  to  be  used 
by  the  masters  of  tyranny  for  their  own 
selfish  aggrandizement.  We  believe  mat,  is 
created  In  the  Image  of  an  all-powerful 
being.  We  believe  that  man  has  individual 
rlghU  and  aspirations,  that  he  is  entitled  to 
dignity  and  Individual  Uberty.  This  we  be- 
lieve.   This  we  will  defend. 

Lenin  U  reported  as  having  said  the  road 
to  Parts  Is  the  road  through  Pelplng.  The 
Communists  are  ruthlessly  llquldaOng  the 
opposition  and  are  proceeding  on  that  road 
to  Parts  by  way  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Near 
East  and  northern  Afrtca.  To  halt  this  blue- 
print fc*  tyrannical  power,  conquest,  and 
enslavement,  the  United  States  is  spending 
Is  blood  and  wealth  In  South  Vietnam  The 
United  States  manifested  Its  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  freedcMn  by  expending  the  fiower 
of  Its  young  manhood  to  defend  that  cause 
In  Korea. 


Our  Commander  in  Chief.  President  Lyn- 
^  B.  Johnson,  is  very  wisely  supporting 
with  strength  the  freedom  fighters  in  South 
Vietnam.  President  Johnson  will  not  pre- 
^de  over  the  Uquidation  of  freedom  In  Asia 
He  WlU  Instead  preside  over  the  restoraUon 
Of  freedom  in  Asia.  He  Is  a  determined 
leader   in   the    tradlUon    of    the   Founding 
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FaUiers  of  my  country.  By  his  courageous 
action.  President  Johnson  has  encouraged 
people  throughout  the  world  who  are  de- 
voted and  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
We  support  you,  here  In  the  RepubUc  of 
China,  with  our  wealth  and  with  our  armed 
might  Tour  struggle  for  freedom  is  ours, 
we  wui  not  withdraw  and  leave  you  to  fight 
thU  battle  alone.  We  are  here  to  stay  until 
freedom  Is  secure  In  Asia  and  the  aggressor 
collapses  In  his  own  evil  structure 

In  the  history  of  the  struggle  for  freedom 
you  have  produced  one  of  the  giant  figures 
of  our  time.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  was 
among  the  first  to  understand  the  diabolical 
tactics  and  sinister  designs  of  the  Commu- 
nist world  conspiracy.  He  began  hU  heroic 
struggle  to  oppose  communism  on  the  main- 
land in  the  I920's,  and  he  has  been  a  world- 
renowned  champion  In  thart  struggle  from 
that  time  to  this.  He  and  Madame  Chiang 
long  ago  won  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  and  of  freedom  lovers  everywhere. 
Madame  Chiang  is  now  in  my  country  and 
we  welcome  her  both  as  a  valiant  ally  and  a* 
a  warm  and  honored  friend. 

The  Republic  of  China  stands  ready  on 
the  flank  <rf  Communist  aggression.  The 
Republic  of  China  Is  blocking  the  road  of 
Communist  expansion  to  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  RepubUc  of  China  and  the 
magnificent  forces  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea  are  a  deterring  force  to  the  announced 
Communist  plans  to  conquer  Indta.  south- 
east Asia,  and  move  Into  the  Middle  and 
Near  East.  I  salute  you  for  this  magnifi- 
cent contribution  to  world  freedom. 

I  salute  you  also  for  the  assistance  you 
are  giving  to  the  free  world  effort  In  Viet- 
nam.   Tou  are  one  of  the  almost  40  naUon* 
which  are  helping  the  gallant  people  of  that 
beleaguered  land  buUd  a  better  Ufe  at  the 
same    time    that    they    defend    themselves 
against  a  cruel  aggression.    Tour  country  is 
giving  assistance  In  the  field  otf  agrtculture 
You  have   built  power  stations.     Tou  have 
sent  medical  teams.    You  have  trained  more 
than  400  Vietnamese  technicians.    You  have 
given    warehouses,    agricultural    equipment 
seeds  and   ferUUzers,   veterthary   equipment 
and  cattle,  boats,  airplanes,  and  over  half  a 
mUUon  textbooks.    And  you  have  been  gen- 
erous In  extending  to  our  forces  fighting  in 
Vietnam   both   material   facUlUes   and   hoe-' 
pltallty.     You  are  playing  your  fxUl  role  as 
part  of  the  fraternity  of  freemen  opposlnK 
aggression  In  Vietnam.  »'»~~"6 

The  United  States  is  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  as  a  member  of  that  fraternity  of 
freemen.  We  are  fighting  there  against 
stark  Communist  aggression  by  terrorism,  in- 
filtration, sabotage,  deceptloh,  and  murder 

the  most  dlaboUcal  and  dangerous  fcMm  of 
aggression.  We  are  fighting  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  preserve  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion of  nationalities.  We  are  fighting  for 
peace,  as  exposed  to  the  spread  of  war  We 
are  fighting  to  help  all  of  you  Ui  a  righteous 
cause.  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  a  world 
war.  We  are  fighting  to  prevent  a  world 
holocaust  of  unjxaraUeled  carnage  and  de- 
struction. 

We  are  dally  growing  stronger  on  land,  on 
sea.  Ui  the  air,  and  In  space.  This  strength 
la  for  freedom.  This  mUltary  might  is  dedi- 
cated to  your  Independence,  to  your  Uberty 
It  wUl  never  be  used  for  aggression,  sUvery' 
and  conquest.  The  United  States  has  no 
territorial  designs  anywhere  Ua  the  world 
We  are  for  Uberty  and  Individual  dignity  and 
rreedc«n  for  peoples  everywhere.  We  believe 
In  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  diseased  and 
the  underprivUeged  throughout  the  world. 

We  are  standing  beside  aU  of  you  in  this 
struggle  for  freedom  to  preserve  your  ancient 
heritage,  your  art.  your  culture— which  pre- 
cede* ours— to  preserve  your  dvUlzatlon 
which  began  thousands  of  years  bUore  ours' 
We  share  your  hopes  and  your  asplrattona  for 
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the  futura.  In  thla  age  of  science  and  astro- 
n&utlca,  there  Is  no  room  for  Communlat 
■usplclon,  hatred,  bigotry,  and  deceit.  I  look 
to  the  future  with  hope  and  with  confidence. 
I  believe  we  are  on  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

The  magnificent  progre—  made  on  thJa 
Island  shows  what  tree  societies  can  accom- 
plish. The  growth  in  your  production  of 
both  agricultural  and  Indiutrlal  goods  can 
only  be  described  as  startling.  Your  exports 
are  rising,  your  economy  Is  strong,  your  cur- 
rency is  sound.  Most  Important  of  all,  the 
benefits  of  this  prosperity  are  going  to  the 
people.  I  am  proud  that  my  country  has 
assisted  you  In  your  efforts  And  I  know  that 
you  are  proud  that  through  your  own  efforts 
you  have  done  so  well  that  In  your  country 
we  have  been  able  to  end  our  foreign  aid 
program. 

The  Iron  curtain  In  Europe  and  Asia  Is  a 
manifestation  of  an  Inferiority  complex.  I'he 
Iron  curtain  Is  necessary  to  hide  tyranny  and 
promote  totalitarianism.  The  Iron  Curtain 
Is  designed  to  keep  people  from  knowing  the 
truth — to  prevent  them  from  knowing  the 
joys  of  freedom  and  self-determination  of 
peoples.  Individual  liberty,  dignity,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
will  stand  firm  throughout  the  world.  We 
fought  in  Korea.  We  are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
We  are  with  you  here.  We  were  with  you  In 
Korea,  In  Quemoy.  and  in  Matsu.  We  are 
supporting  SSATO  in  southeast  Asia  and 
WATO  in  Europe.  We  will  oppose  Commu- 
nist aggression  wherever  It  rears  Its  ugly 
head. 

The  time  has  come  to  launch  an  offensive— 
an  offensive  of  truth  about  freedom,  the  truth 
about  stark  Communlat  aggression  and  Its 
sinister  designs.  We  must  offer  hope  for  the 
captive  peoples  of  the  world  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  tyranny  and  again  live  In  the  sun- 
light of  freedom.  We  must  spread  the  truth, 
throughout  the  world,  about  Communist  Im- 
perialism and  colonialism.  We  must  tell  the 
truth  about  class  hatred  and  race  prejudice 
of  Communist  Imperialists — the  truth  about 
their  liquidations,  murder,  and  deceit. 

We  must  not  reward  Red  Chinese  aggres- 
sion by  giving  Red  China  a  seat  In  the  Unit- 
ed Nations.  We  must  not  dignify  Red  Cilna 
by  giving  her  a  forum  and  a  vote  on  the  cause 
of  freedom.  We  must  not  bolster  her  eco- 
nomic system  with  the  trade  of  free  nations 
and  peoples  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  himian 
dignity.  It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  boU 
stsr  her  sagging  economy  with  the  products 
of  free  enterprise  nations.  We  must  not  make 
this  same  mistake  again.  The  free  nations 
at  tbs  world  promotad  trade  with  the  dicta- 
tors of  World  War  n.  It  was  their  acquisi- 
tion of  products  from  free  enterprise  nations 
that  largely  enabled  them  to  launch  a  war 
against  private  enterpri^.  property  rights, 
dignity,  and  freedom  of  the  individual.  We 
cannot  make  this  mistake  again.  Red  China 
has  the  atomic  bomb.  She  U  perfecting  the 
hydrogen  bomb.  Trade  with  the  free  world 
will  enable  her  to  have  the  hydrogen  bomb, 
with  which  to  launch  an  onslaught  against 
olTUJaatlon,  in  mass  production  at  an  early 
date.  We  must  push  our  freedom  offensive 
now. 

Captive  naUoQs  and  peoples  hold  the  key 
to  the  future  security,  independence,  and 
tiMdotn  as  the  world.  Remain  steadfast  in 
your  struggle  for  freedom.  Captive  nations 
M«  the  "AchlUaa  heel"  of  Red  imperialist  ag- 
gNMlan.  Ootnmunlam  fears  your  yearning. 
your  dealre  for  freedom.  Communism  fears 
jtma  courage  and  your  ability  to  someday  rise 
and  turn  back  the  tide  of  tyranny. 

You  have  oior  hearts.  You  have  our  sym- 
pathy, our  support,  and  our  understanding. 
We  share  your  hopes  We  share  your  asplra- 
tloos.  Hsmt  of  all.  we  share  your  sure  and 
iMitaliivlsfan  of  the  future:  Men  will  be  free. 


Misase  of  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 


or   WASHTNOTOlf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAalVES 

Tuesday,  Janil!ttryJArJ^6 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine,  Mr.  Jack  Bird,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  Plshemen's  Union, 
has  posed  some  serious  questions  and 
charges  pertaining  to  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  the  Republic  of  Chile. 

Following  one  of  the  major  earth- 
quakes in  Chile,  the  VS.  foreign  aid 
program  was  stepped  up  to  aid  In  the 
recovery  from  this  major  disaster.  How- 
ever. It  seems  that  this  aid  and  subse- 
quent aid.  according  to  Mr.  Bird's 
memorandum,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
filter  down  to  those  who  were  In  greatest 
need.  Charges  of  graft  and  corruption 
have  often  been  voiced  In  this  area  and 
there  Is  no  valid  reason  why  we  should 
not  establish  rules  for  administering 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  public  can- 
not be  placated  forever  with  pious  an- 
swers and  doubletalk  which  Vhas  no 
substance  of  meaning.  >* 

I  have  asked  that  the  following  memo- 
randum from  Mr.  Bird  be  investigated 
by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Also,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  memo- 
randum to  the  officials  of  the  CARE 
program  so  that  they,  too,  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  look  into  the  matter  of 
CARE  packages  being  sold,  thus  not 
reaching  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  thought  that 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record  might  be  inter- 
ested In  Mr.  Birds  observations  I  include 
herewith  the  text  of  his  memorandum: 

I  would  like  you  to  take  thu  matter  up 
with  Interested  parties,  regarding  aid  do- 
nated by  the  American  people. 

In  1980,  I  was  Uvlng  In  Coronel.  south  of 
Concepclon,  Chile,  In  a  very  poor  section. 
The  Industry  is  mostly  coal  mining  and  the 
wages  were  very  low.  WhUe  I  was  there 
we  had  the  largest  earthquake  In  Chilean 
history.  Here  in  America  the  quake  made 
headlines  in  all  the  newspapers  and  there 
were  vast  sums  of  money  and  materials  do- 
nated for  that  area,  which  was  the  center  of 
the  quake.  I  resided  in  that  area  for  3 
months  after  the  quake.  And  I  didn't  see 
any  sign  of  materials  or  aid  that  were  sup- 
posed to  be  donated  for  relief  of  the  vlcUms. 
When  I  left  ChUe,  people  were  stUl  camping 
In  front  of  their  ruined  houses  Himdred  of 
thousands  of  F>eople  never  knew  of  any  aid. 
Where  does  thla  aid  go? 

Four  years  later  I  was  again  living  In 
ChUe.  n^  time  in  the  north,  in  the  snutll 
dty  of  Iquique  where  I  reelded  for  18 
months.  At  various  times,  I  have  seen 
CARS  packages  on  display  In  the  store  for 
sale.  I  purchased  8  kilos  of  fiour  for  3^  es- 
cudos,  nearly  91.  In  the  18  months  that  I 
lived  In  Iquique,  I  never  met  anyone  who 
bad  ever  received  a  CARE  package  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  people 
there.  Tbey  dldnt  even  know  such  a  thing 
existed. 

If  we  dont  supeniss  th*  aid  after  it  en- 
ters these  oountrlea,  we  are  wasting  our  tiTw^ 
and  money. 


I  think  this  is  a  job  for  o\ir  highly  rated 
Peace  Corps  in  those  areas.  It  would  at 
least  give  them  something  useful  to  do.  I 
have  worked  In  many  areas  where  the  Peace 
Corps  people  are  stationed  and  only  about 
25  percent  are  qualified  to  contribute  any- 
thing to  these  areas,  such  as  doctors,  nurses, 
teachers  and  skilled  technlc'ans — the  rest 
are  Just  there  for  2  years. 

Example.  I  have  seen  plctlires  in  maga- 
zines showing  Peace  Corps  workers  digging 
ditches  in  Latin  America,  when  those  people 
have  known  how  to  do  that  for  SCO  years. 

Also,  two  Peace  Corps  workers  came  to 
Iquique,  age  about  20,  to  teach  fishing. 
When  they  got  on  a  fishing  vessel,  they  were 
lost:  they  had  to  learn  from  the  Chilean  crew 
members,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
Chileans. 

There  are  more  Communists  in  Chile  than 
I  have  seen  anywhere  else  where  I  have 
worked.  Most  of  the  crew  members  that  I 
Instructed  in  fijshing  were  Communist. 
Allende,  the  Communist  Party  leader,  gained 
in  most  depressed  areas  of  Chile.  And  if  we 
don't  get  to  these  poorer  classes  of  people 
in  the  next  4  years,  the  Communist  Party 
has  a  good  chance  of  getting  in. 

Therefore  we  must  make  sure  we  get  credit 
for  every  dollar  in  aid  we  send  there. 

I  think  that  Is  where  the  Peace  Corps 
would  come  In  useful,  to  see  that  anything 
we  send  to  these  countries  gets  to  where  it 
Is  supixjsed  to-go. 

A  national  drive  for  good  used  clothing 
would  be  very  welcome  to  these  poor  people. 
Nearly  all  American  families  have  closets 
full  of  clothing  they  wUl  never  use  again 
because  they  are  tired  of  them.  This  ma- 
terial could  be  distributed  by  the  workers 
of  the  Peace  Dorps,  to  be  sure  it  gets  to  Xbe 
right  people. 

My  Information  Is  that  aid  donated  by  the 
American  people  is  delivered  to  the  principal 
port  In  each  coimtry.  and  then  trusted  to 
some  local  agency  which  may  or  may  not  be 
honest. 

As  an  American  taxpayer,  I  want  to  see 
us  get  full  value  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Jack  Btko,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Concorreat  Resolation  of  Michifaa  State 
Lefislatore  Sopportins  President  John- 
ton'i  Position  on  Vietnam  Istne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  40,  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  In  support  of  President  John- 
son's position  on  the  Vietnam  issue: 

HOXmS    CONCTTBaXMT    RXSOLtmON    40 

Concurrent  resolution  supporting  President 

Johnson's  position  on  the  Vietnam  issue 
(Offered  by  Rspresentatlves  Burton  and 
Marshall) 
Whereas  the  United  States  has  for  many 
years  been  committed  to  a  defl.nlte  policy  in 
southeast  Asia,  which  policy  has  declared  In- 
tentions of  the  United  States  to  support 
those  governments  of  southeast  Asia  who  are 
fighting  communism:  and 
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Whereas  this  policy  has  been  supported  by 
the  two  preceding  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  having  such  policy  contin- 
ued by  the  Johnson  administration:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  members 
of  the  Michigan  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  hereby  declare  their  firm  belief 
and  faith  In  President  Johnson's  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  and  urge 
him  to  resist  all  tempting  offers  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature respectfully  urge  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  with  his  cautious 
but  firm  policy  in  matters  Involving  south- 
east Asia  and  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
peoples  of  this  country  heartily  support  the 
position  being  taken  by  his  administration 
and  the  majority  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  President  Johnson  and  to  the 
Michigan  delegation  to  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
their  consideration. 

Adopted  by  the  house  December  9,  1965. 

Adopted  by  the  senate  December  9,  1966. 

Bertl    I.    Kenton, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Norman  E.  Philles. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


named  him  to  the  top  housing  post  In  the 

country.     He   has    attained   Cabinet    level 

first  Negro  in  American  hUtory  to  do  so 

despite  some  criticism  of  his  abilities  and  his 
imagination. 

If  the  appointment  of  Robert  Weaver  to  his 
new  post  16  the  end  of  the  road  in  the  sense 
that  the  struggle  to  put  a  Negro  in  the 
Cabinet  Is  won,  so  la  it  the  beginning  of 
another  road  along  which  vast  new  strides 
must  be  taken  toward  better  living  condi- 
tions. "In  some  of  our  urban  areas  we  must 
help  rebuild  entire  sections  and  neighbor- 
hoods containing  as  many  as  a  hundred 
thousand  people,"  the  President  said  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message.  "Working  to- 
gether, private  enterprise  and  government 
must  press  forward  with  the  ta^k  of  providing 
homes  and  shops,  parks  and  hospitals,  and 
all  the  other  necessary  parts  of  a  flourishing 
community  where  our  people  cai  come  to 
live  the  good  life."  It  Is  Robert  Weavers  task 
to  direct  and  coordinate  such  an  ambitious 
effort  and  we  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  In 
this  monumental  Job. 
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South  Vietnam,  and  are  the  minority  "  he 
continued. 

"We  have  provided  large  amounts  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  and  suppUed  them 
with  military  advlsws."  Eccles  said.  "But 
untU  the  present  administration  came  into 
office,  we  did  not  ftimlsh  American  troops 
to  help  fight  their  war,  until  it  was  ap- 
parent they  were  being  defeated. 

"We  have  gradually  taken  over  the  direc- 
tion to  their  Government  as  well  as  their 
war  until  now  It  has  become  an  American  war 
rather  than  a  Vietnamese  war." 

As  a  result,  Eccles  said,  "we  now  have  alined 
against  us  the  powerful  countries  of  China 
and  Russia,  Including  all  the  Communist 
world,  with  practically  no  support  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  In  spite  of  Rusk's  and  Mc- 
Namara's  recent  appeals  to  NATO. 

"Under    these   conditions,"   he   concluded 
"we  cannot  win." 


World  Is  a  Small  One  for  Harriman 


Eccles  Speaks  Out  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


TTie  Weaver  Appointment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NKW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
two-thu-ds  of  all  Americans  are  city  and 
suburban  dwellers. 

In  a  real  sense,  the  job  of  the  Federal 
Government  Is  now  concerned  with  the 
care  of  the  people  In  these  areas. 

The  job  facing  the  newly  appointed 
head  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Afifalis.  the  very  able  Robert  C 
Weaver.  Is  a  tremendously  important 
one.  His  new  Department  must  become 
the  clearinghouse  for  urban  and  subur- 
ban problems. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  New  York 
Times  calls  this  appointment  "the  begin- 
ning of  another  road  along  which  vast 
new  strides  must  be  taken  toward  better 
living  conditions." 

I  respectfully  requested  that  the  Times 
editorial  on  Dr.  Weaver's  appointment 
be  Included  in  the  Record,  and  commend 
It  to  the  reading  of  the  membership  of 
this  body: 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times,  Jan.  15 
19661 
Th«  Weaves  Appointment 
F^esldent  Johnson's  appointment  of  Robert 
^,Z'''\^J^  Secretary  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment  of  Housing  and   Urban   Renewal   has 
been  long  expected. 

A  Harvard- trained  economist.  Dr.  Weaver 
hav  Government  experience  dating  from  the 

wJ"?  nl^f  °J  ""'  Roosevelt  administration. 
He  U  dedicated  and  knows  the  field  to  which 
he  has  been  assigned;  he  was  deputy  State 
housing  commissioner  and  later  New  York 
SUte  Rent  Administrator  under  Governor 
Harriman.    President  Kennedy  subsequenUy 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  continuing  efforts 
by  the  President  to  seek  a  negotiated 
peace  in  South  Vietnam,  for  which  I  am 
most  grateful,  and  the  pressure  which  he 
is  undoubtedly  being  subjected  to  from 
many  persons  advocating  total  victory  I 
think  we  would  all  do  well  to  note  the 
recent  words  by  Financier  Marriner  S 
Eccles.  I  would  like  to  request  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  January  4.  1966.  wherein  Mr 
Eccles  joins  in  urging  that  we  not  esca- 
late the  war  in  Vietnam : 
Financier  Asserts  United  States  Shoitu) 
'  Not  Escalate  War 

San  Francisco.— "Under  no  circumsUnces 
should  we  escalate  the  war  In  Vietnam  Our 
position  there  is  indefensible,"  says  financier 
Marriner  S.  Eccles. 

Eccles  declares,  "Contrary  to  Government 
propaganda,  we  were  not  Invited  by  and  have 
no  commitment  to  any  representative  or  re- 
sponsible Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

"We  are  there  as  an  aggressor  In  violation 
of  our  treaty  obligation  under  the  UJJ 
Charter." 

*u^^L?'  ^!^'^  appeared  In  the  "Letters  to 
the  Editor  column  of  the  Monday  mornlne 
edition  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Now  75,  Eccles  was  assistant  to  the  U  8 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1934  and  has 
held  several  positions  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
xioard. 

V.B.  action  cited 
Eccles  said  that  after  the  Vietnamese  vtc- 
tory  over  the  French  and  the  signing  of  the 
Geneva  Treaty  in  1964.  the  VS.  rtrfused  to 
allow  free  elections  In  Vietnam,  "IcnowlnK 
that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  Communist  leader^ 
the  north,  was  so  popular  he  would  unques- 
tionably win." 

in*Z?"  ^***  Vietnamese  Catholics,  about 
10  pCTcent  of  the  populaUon.  property  owners 
and  bUBlneas  Interests  in  the  large  cities,  are 
the   strong  anU-Oommunlst   supporters   of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  world 
leaders  have  continued  to  be  amazed  at 
the  vitaUty  and  effectiveness  of  one  of 
our  most  able  Ambassadors.  Gov.  W 
Averell  Harriman.  Governor  Harriman's 
familiarity  with  the  principal  world  fig- 
ures for  more  than  a  generation  has  as- 
sured his  missions  a  friendly  and  respect- 
ful welcome  wherever  he  goes. 

Yesterday,  Chalmers  Roberts  of  the 
Washington  Post  reported  on  an  inter- 
view with  the  Governor  foUowlng  his 
most  recent  peace  mission  regarding  the 
situation  In  Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  Mr.  Roberts'  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post  Jan  23* 
19661 

World  Is  a  Small  One  for  Harrison  / 
(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  Washington  Post 
staff  writer) 

«ryn,,"'®>  '^^^^  °'  ^***  Wednesday  evening 
W(Uliam)  Averell  Harriman,  who  will  be  75 
next  November  IS,  ran  down  the  ramp  from 
hU  presidential  jet  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
In  nearby  Maryland.  It  was  the  end  k  vet 
another  talking  trip.  *^ 

Harriman  has  been  talking  straight  talk 
to  presidents,  prime  ministers,  dictators,  and 
other  assorted  political  potentates  since  Harry 
Hopkins  Introduced  him  to  the  Roosevelt  in- 
ner circle  In  early  New  Deal  days. 

F.or  22  days  he  zigzagged  around  the  world 
as  one  of  President  Johnson's  peace  offensive 
envoys.  Mr.  Johnson  put  a  lot  of  people  Into 
diplomatic  orbit  but  somehow  the  m^orv 
fadjM  of  all  but  the  extraordinary  durable 
xiarriman. 

For  Harriman  the  only  word  Is  extraordl- 
H^-  .°^J^^  35,000-mile  trip  he  touched 
2°r^  «  "  ''°'"*  capitals-he  was  in  Ban^ 
wm  "™«»-«id  none  of  them  was  new  io 
him.  Not  only  had  he  been  to  them  all 
before  but  he  had  met  every  one  of  the 
leaders  before  with  the  single  excepMon  of 
Egypt's  Gamal  Abdel  Nas^r^      =«epHon  or 

CREETXD  BT   MENZIES 

H.^*^''*^**'    °'    experience    clearly    paid 
dividends.     Australia's  Robert  Menzles    who 

to  greet  him.  was  an  old  friend  from  Worid 


'issi^ 


^f^s^.- 
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War  n  days  In  London  when  the  Aussie  8»t 
with  the  BrlUsh  War  Cabinet. 

Or  take  TugoslaTla't  President  Tito. 

"T.  aaw  him  In  Brdo" — vhere  they  met 
again  this  time — "back  In  1991  when  Tugo- 
slaTla.  after  the  break  with  Russia,  fei^red 
Stalin  would  turn  the  satellites  loooe  on 
him.     We  gave  him  planes  and  tanks." 

Harrlman  paused  nnri  *^i"1ri1'  "When 
you're  seen  a  man  In  his  tou^fl^mee,  there's 
a  certain  relationship.' 

In  Warsaw,  Communist  Party  B^^Wladls- 
law  Oomulka  saw  Harrlman  "for  onL  time's 
sake."  He  once  bad  been  a  house  guest  In 
Harrlman's  New  York  residence,  yea*,  after 
they  arst  met  during  the  war. 

"The  Shah  of  Iran."  says  Harrlman,  "con- 
siders me  one  of  his  oldest  friends.  He 
stayed  at  my  cottage  In  Sun  Valley."  Har- 
rlman. whose  father  ueated  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  was  of  course  the  man  who 
created  that  ski  resort. 

Harrlman  has  a  newspaperman's  Instincts 
about  travel  and  he  hasn't  missed  many  cor- 
ners of  the  world. 

"If  you  haven't  been  to  a  country,"  as  he 
puts  It.  "no  matter  how  much  Information 
you  have,  you  can't  get  a  feel  of  it." 

In  fact  Harrlman  feels  so  strongly  about 
the  right  of  Americana  to  travel  that  be  once 
hired  Dean  Acheson  to  fight  a  potential  case 
for  hUn  right  up  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Back  in  the  Elsenhower  years,  when  he  had 
flnlahed  a  term  as  Governor  of  New  York  ( he 
WM  Involuntarily  retired  by  the  voters  in 
fATor  of  Nelson  Rockefeller)  Harrlman  de- 
ddMl  be  wanted  to  go  to  Communist  China. 

THX  ISSS  TBIP  CAIXXD  OfT 

At  that  time  the  State  Department  forbade 
such  trips.  But  the  test  case  never  came  off 
because  at  the  last  minute  he  received  a  mes- 
■age  frcsn  Pelplng  saying  It  would  not  be  con- 
Tllrnt  to  receive  htm  that  year,  1959. 

Of  course.  Harrlman  has  been  to  China. 
He  stopped  off  In  Chungking,  the  wartime 
capital,  to  see  Chiang  Kai-shek  en  route  home 
from  Moscow  In  1940.  Everybody  told  him 
he  ought  to  go  on  to  Pelplng  but  he  had  a 
date  with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  In  Tokyo, 
and  so  he  missed  his  only  chance  to  get  the 
feel  of  todays  center  of  the  Asian  Commu- 
nist world. 

"I  was  very  serious  In  those  days."  he  says 
with  a  sense  of  regret  that  he  didn't  put  off 
the  visit  with  the  general  another  day  or  two 
to  take  In  Pelplng. 

The  Governor — everybody  calls  him  that 
and  he  lovaa  it  despite  the  fact  that  his 
poUUcal  skills  turned  out  to  be  In  an  al- 
aaoat  totally  tnverae  ratio  to  his  diplomatic 
abilities — bad  only  8  hours'  warning  of  his 
latest  trip.  President  Johnson  called  him 
at  noon  and  he  was  airborne  from  Andrews 
at  8  pjn. 

But  the  Governor  was  not  unprepared  this 
time  even  though  he  thought  It  was  to  be 
a  trip  of  only  a  few  days. 

"I've  been  caught  several  times  before." 
be  explalna,  "on  being  sent  to  the  tropics.  So 
I  usually  taks  some  tropical  shirts  along.  I 
only  wear  one  weight  of  wool  suit  anyway." 

Altbough  the  presldenUal  Jet,  with  Ita  huge 
"TTBltad  States  of  America"  legend  embla- 
■oned  on  each  side,  has  a  pair  of  bunks,  the 
6-^oot-l-tncb  Harrlman  spent  only  3  or  4 
nights  aboard  In  bed.  At  each  stop,  too,  em- 
bassy wives  reached  for  the  soiled  shirts  and 
retiuned  them  In  time  for  the  Governor  and 
bis  two  globe-glxttUng  aids,  Asian  Commu- 
nist expert  David  Dean,  and  Chrlstophar 
Squire,  who  Is  In  charge  of  Hungarian  af- 
Calra  at  State. 

Harrlman  took  no  secretary  He  penciled 
his  dlapatehee  on  a  yellow  pad  and  got  them 
off  at  the  next  stop.  Dean  and  Squire  al- 
tamated  as  note  takers  at  the  Ulks  with 
the  foreign  leader*  and  then  wrote  up  the 
,  tfatailed  reports. 

Harrtman  has  hla  own  pblloaoptay  about 
diplomatic 


"I  write  them  short  to  the  President  and 
and  the  Secretary  of  State.  More  people 
read  the  short  ones.  But  I  make  them  very 
much  to  the  point.  They  have  got  to  be 
reasonably  entertaining.  I  learned  that 
from  the  Brltlrb.  They  pass  around  the 
Cabinet  table  the  telegrams  they  get  from 
their  ambassadors.  They  never  have  a  leak, 
either;  I  wlah  we  could  do  as  well. 

"The  Ambassador  In  Britain  who  writes 
the  best  has  his  career  made.  They  have 
literary  style.  Sometimes  exact  reporting  is 
not  as  Important  as  being  descriptive." 

Harrlman.  of  course,  won't  discuss  the 
substance  of  his  peace  mission  other  than 
to  say  that  "I  got  the  Impression  that  all 
the  people  I  saw  were  anxious  to  see  the 
fighting  stop,  although  for  differing  rea- 
sons." 

"The  crocodile"  method  Is  to  come  to  the 
point  and  wrap  it  up  quickly.  He  had  45 
minutes  at  the  Peshawar  airport  with  Paki- 
stan's President  Ayub  Khan  who,  naturally, 
he  has  known  since  1959.  I  ' 

IN     WASSAW    AT     3!  30    A.M. 

When  he  arrived  In  Warsaw,  nonstop  from 
Andrews,  It  was  3:30  In  the  morning  by  his 
wrlstwatch.  But  45  minutes  after  the 
touchdown  he  was  cloeeted  with  Poland's 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapackl. 

"Tou  can  do  an  awful  lot  In  an  hour," 
he  says. 

Harrlman,  of  course,  was  acutely  conscious 
of  the  critical  role  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute 
plays  In  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Like  other 
administration  leaders,  he  feels  that  Mos- 
cow wanu  to  see  the  war  ended,  that  Pelplng 
wants  to  see  It  continue  and  that  Hanoi  Is 
trapped  in  between  the  two  Conununlst 
giants. 

It  was  Harrlman.  after  the  German  sur- 
render and  before  Japan  fell,  who  inspired 
James  Porrestal  to  write  In  bis  1946  diary: 
"He  said  the  outward  thrust  of  communism 
was  not  dead  and  that  we  might  well  have  to 
face  an  ideological  warfare  Just  as  vigorous 
and  dangerous  as  fascism  or  nazlsm."  And 
that  at  a  time  when  most  Americans  were 
putting  their  postwar  hopes  on  a  continua- 
tion of  the  wartime  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Stalin  himself  confirmed  Harrlman's  dire 
▼lews  that  October  when  he  told  him  that 
"we've  decided   to  go  our  own  way." 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  first  deeply 
Involved  Harrlman  in  the  Par  E:ast.  especially 
In  the  China  problem.  Today  he  takes  very 
seriously  the  hard  words  from  Pelplng  such 
as  Un  Plao's  pronouncement  that  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  "countryside"  will 
siirround  and  defeat  the  "dtlea"  of  North 
America  and  Western  Europe. 

He  wants  Americans  to  fully  appreciate  the 
danger  from  China.  But  he  does  not  worry 
that  In  turning  their  eyes  to  the  Par  East 
they  will  be  bemused  Into  thinking  that 
Washington  and  Moscow  are  about  to  be- 
come allies.  He  figures  the  Russians  will 
make  It  evident  it  can't  oome  to  that. 

Averell  Harrlman  did  not  bring  peace  to 
Vietnam  but  he  clearly  enjoys  the  satisfac- 
tion of  yet  another  Job  well  done.  The  trip 
was  tiring:  a  cold  turned  into  an  ear  infec- 
tion because  of  too-rapid  descent  and  change 
in  the  caUn  air  pressure  coming  into  Darwin, 
Australia. 

Winging  home  across  the  Pacific,  he  played 
bridge  with  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk. 
Senator  Jorm  SnaanAit  Coopxa,  Dean. 
Squires,  and  Rush's  aid.  C.  Arthur  (Buck) 
Borg.  Rusk,  who  had  Joined  up  In  New  Delhi 
and  and  who  lives  on  his  earnings,  picked 
up  a  bit  of  change  from  Harr'jsan  who  In 
1953  was  reputed  to  be  worth  840  mllUon. 

When  they  got  to  Honolulu  and  the  luxury 
of  the  KOTfl  Hawaiian  Hotel.  Harrlman 
ducked  Into  a  sports  shop,  bought  a  88.95 
pair  of  wUdly  yellow  swtmmlnc  tronka  and 
headed  into  the  seft  a*  Walklkt 


There  was  no  surfboardlng  this  time.  But 
he  mused  to  a  companion:  "In  my  day.  It 
was  much  more  dangerous:  they  didn't  have 
that  stabilizing  fin  on  the  back  of  the  board 
then." 


G«or^  PanI  Miller:  The  Conscience 
From  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAINS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  BLARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  rare  privilege  during  the  last  7 
years  to  know  and  to  work  with  Congress- 
man Gkorck  p.  Miller,  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

Under  his  leadership  the  committee 
has  considered  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  authorization 
bills  which  have  brought  the  country's 
space  programs  from  very  preliminary 
stages  to  full  operation.  Much  credit  for 
this  successful  achievement  Is  due  to 
Chairman  Miller's  knowledge  and  pa- 
tience and  parliamentary  skill. 

The  magazine  Challenge  published  by 
the  General  Electric  Missiles  and  Space 
division  recently  printed  an  article  about 
Congressman  Miller.  So  that  our  col- 
leagues can  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
this  excellent  portrayal,  I  include  It  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
Ocoacs  Paul  Mn.T.wi :  Thx  Conscixncz  From 
CALiroaiaA 

(One  of  the  first  things  a  boy  learns  on 
getting  a  drum  Is  that  he's  never  going  to  get 
another  one.  One  of  the  first  things  a  nation 
learns  about  getting  a  Geobgk  Millxs  Is  that 
we  need  more  like  him.  The  capable  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  relies  on  experience  and  oom- 
monsense  In  encouraging  the  Nation's  space 
efforts.  Here  he  si>eaks  out  on  competition — 
among  people,  in  industry,  and  with  Russia.) 

In  a  highly  technical  world  like  space, 
saturated  with  semantics  like  thermody- 
namics, gravity  gradient,  and  accelerometers. 
If  you  were  going  to  handplck  a  man  in  Gov- 
ernment to  bead  up  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, you  wouldn't  pick  the  manager  of  a 
travel  agency  that  failed,  or  a  man  who  was 
on  relief  in  depression  days,  or  an  ex  official 
of  a  State  fish  afld  game  commission. 

Tou  wouldn't,  that  Is,  unless  the  combina- 
tion of  all  three  turned  out  to  be  Georgi 
Paui.  Millkk.  Congressman  from  California's 
8th  DUtrlct,  now  in  his  11th  term  In  Wash- 
ington, Just  shy  of  hU  75th  birthday,  and 
still  building  momentum  In  a  life  he  wal^ 
so  long  to  begin. 

And  you  might  pick  him  for  ttaU  Job  of 
spearheading  the  annual  authorization  of 
America's  85  billion  space  program  not  be- 
cause of  his  technical  background  (though 
he's  an  engineer  and  has  learned  the  lan- 
guage) :  not  because  he's  a  tactful  politician 
(though  associates  say  he  can  settle  disputes 
better  than  most) ,  and  not  because  of  his 
experience  (though  he's  served  five  Presl- 
denu). 

You  pick  Ocoacc  Millsr  because  he's  a 
trustworthy  guardian  of  the  public  Invest- 
ment: because  he  asks  questions  until  he 
gets  answers  we  can  all  understand,  and  be- 
cause he's  dedicated  to  the  Idea  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  ride  on  the  back  of  the  space 
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bus,  clinging  to  the  teasing  tall  of  Russian 
achievement. 

"We  aU  know  that  this  Nation  has  the 
brainpower  to  continue  the  technical  leader- 
ship we've  always  enjoyed,"  he  said.  "It's 
essential  that  we  achieve  unquestioned  su- 
periority In  every  aspect  of  space  exploration, 
because  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained,  the 
security  potenUal,  and  the  economic  value 
of  applying  what  we  learn  to  the  way  we 
live." 

OUTSPOKEN    AND    QUAUfTED 

Assigned  to  the  conunlttee  In  1959.  Con- 
gressman Miller  backgroimded  himself  care- 
fully In  many  phases  of  the  space  business 
before  ascending  to  the  chairmanship  In 
19C1.  An  outspoken  endorser  of  the  space 
program,  he's  quick  to  call  attention  to  Its 
widespread  Importance: 

"By  any  standard,  thU  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram Is  a  massive  enterprise.  In  terms  of 
money  and  human  resourcee.  Since  It 
opened  its  doors  for  business  a  few  years  ago, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration has  received  approximately  822  bil- 
lion in  appropriations. 

"More  than  90  percent  of  this  money  is 
spent  for  contracts  with  industry  and  this 
means  that  about  300,000  people  are  working 
on  NASA  programs.  If  you  accept  the  rule 
of  thumb  that  there  are  6  people — the 
butcher,  the  grocer,  the  real  estate  man, 
etc. — serving  the  needs  of  each  of  these  In- 
dividuals, then  approximately  2  million  peo- 
ple are  benefitting  indirectly  from  NASA 
payrolls. 

"Do  we  spend  too  much?  Hardly.  In  my 
first  year  as  chairman,  the  House  endorsed 
the  appropriation  by  a  vote  of  343-0  and  the 
support  slnoe  has  been  Just  as  impressive. 
Actually,  the  Soviet  Union  spends  much  more 
on  Its  space  program  In  relation  to  Its  gross 
national  product  than  we  do.  We  are  not 
paying  anywhere  near  the  price  for  our  space 
exploration  that  is  being  paid  by  the  average 
Soviet  citizen.  He  Is  paying  in  terms  of  lees 
bread  on  his  table,  lower  quaUty  shoee  on 
his  feet,  and  poorer  housing  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

"I  have  little  paUence  with  the  crlUcs  who 
cry  out  that  our  tax  money  Is  being  thrown 
away  In  the  exploration  of  space,  or  that 
going  to  the  moon  will  result  In  the  neglect 
of  our  problems  here  on  earth. 

"It  should  be  obvious  to  those  critics,  if 
they  take  the  time  for  a  short  historical 
review,  that  many  years  of  experience  have 
shown  that  the  Indirect  payoff  In  human 
terms  for  technical  innovation  Is  many  times 
more  valuable  than  the  original  Investment. 
"The  benefits  to  all  of  \i8  from  space  re- 
search are  spectacular.  I  can  see  it  in  com- 
munications, in  weather  prediction.  In  navi- 
gation. In  education.  But  I  can  also  under- 
stand why  the  average  housewife,  or  the 
Texas  cattleman,  or  the  Iowa  farmer,  or  the 
California  fisherman  finds  It  dlfflciUt  to  relate 
earth  satellites  or  deep  space  probes  to  per- 
sonal economic  welfare. 

"What  we  must  understand  Is  that  any 
national  effort  such  as  o\ir  space  program 
will  directly  affect  every  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional conmiunlty  and  will  have  an  Impact 
on  nearly  every  individual." 

George  Miller  will  be  75  years  young  In 
January.  Experience  autographs  his  face. 
It's  a  face  that  has  a  llved-ln  look.  He 
entered  politics  when  he  was  near  50  be- 
cause he  "was  too  old  to  get  Into  anything 
else."  Sometimes  he's  known  more  problems 
than  votes. 

But  MnxER  realizes  that  problems  are  the 
price  of  progress.  He's  proudest  of  bis 
"good  fortune  to  have  been  bom  In  America." 

It's  an  America  that  saw  Gcoros  Mttt»» 
win  hU  degree  as  a  clvU  engineer  In  1912 
practice  engineering  for  6  years,  then  enter 
World  War  I  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  field  artU- 
lery.  In  the  early  1920'8  he  spent  4  years  on 
the  staff  of  the  U.S,  Veterans  Bureau  fore- 
r\inner  of  the  current  Veterans'  Administra- 


tion.   Then  In  1925,  he  returned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  civil  engineering. 

With  a  friend  he  became  coowner  in  1928 
of  a  travel  agency  which  faUed  during  the 
depression  ("We  Just  h\ing  on  too  icmg 
thinking  things  would  get  better,  and  pretty 
soon  we  were  broke").  Miller  was  thrown 
on  relief,  and  began  sweeping  streets  In  the 
city  of  Alameda.  Calif.  When  you're  near- 
Ing  40  and  sweeping  streets  In  northern 
California,  It  takes  a  pretty  healthy  brand 
of  optimism  to  predict  that  In  about  10 
years  you'll  be  in  Congress. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  time  po  do  some  thinking 
back  then,"  he  recalls.  "I  had  always  been 
Interested  In  politics.  I  had  some  friends 
and  they  helped  me  to  run  for  the  State 
assembly  in  California.  You  only  needed  $20 
and  20  names  to  run.  I  announced,  and  I 
won,  and  things  began  to  happen." 

Things  not  so  much  happened,  as  he  made 
them  happen.  He  was  more  than  Just  a 
politician  who  favored  motherhood,  green 
grass,  and  an  early  spring.  A  distinguished 
4  years  In  the  assembly  led  to  an  appoint- 
ment as  executive  secretary  of  the  California 
Pish  and  Game  Commission  ("having  Inter- 
est in  neither  the  commercial  nor  the  sports- 
man aspects,  I  was  considered  Just  right  for 
the  Job"). 

THE    WASHINGTON    ARENA 


In  1944  voters  sent  George  Miller  *o  Wash- 
ington and  his  congressional  credentials  have 
grown  ever  since.  He's  worked  on  civil  serv- 
ice. Immigration,  Irrigation,  post  office  mat- 
ters, and  In  more  recent  years  on  Congress' 
stake  In  the  Nation's  scientific  activities. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  direct  congressional  Judgments 
with  regard  to  research  and  develoiMnent  to  a 
great  degree  depends  upon  the  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  ctKnparatlvely  few  men.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  because  of  the  wide  va- 
riety and  diverse  nature  of  their  responsibili- 
ties to  the  people  they  represent  and  to  the 
country  at  large,  are  able  to  develop  real 
depth  In  very  few  areas.  They  must  rely  on 
committees. 

"About  2  years  ago,  I  established  a  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research,  and  De- 
velopment. It's  the  Job  of  this  subcommittee 
to  concern  Itself  with  analyzing  Govern- 
ment support  of  research  and  development, 
and  to  help  evaluate  how  efflclenctly  those 
programs  are  satisfying  Government  needs. 
"Congress  has  been  thoroughly  aware  over 
the  past  20  years  that  human  problems  were 
arising  within  our  steadily  increasing  popula- 
tion that  had  to  be  resolved  through  tech- 
nological solutions. 

"In  view,  however,  of  the  very  nature  of 
research,  and  Its  obvious  need  to  maintain 
a  rate  of  progress  that  would  satisfy  our 
national  needs.  Congress  has  been  very  care- 
ful not  to  set  up  criteria  through  legislaUon 
that  would  inhibit  scienUfic  investigations. 
Were  here  to  encourage  a  research  climate 
that  will  lead  to  practical  benefits  for  all  of 
us. 

"I'm  especially  pleased  at  the  boon  educa- 
Uon  has  received.  The  NASA  budget  for  ex- 
ample. Included  846  million  last  year  for 
grants  and  fellowships.  In  achieving  a  vig- 
orous, healthy  society,  well-balanced  between 
technology  and  culture,  between  science  and 
the  arte,  and  between  material  achievement 
and  phUosophy,  we  must  continue  to  stim- 
ulate our  educational  resources.  Nothing  is 
more  impcxiant  to  our  future." 

Oeoroe  Miller's  confidence  in  America's 
system  of  competition  between  omnpaniee 
and  between  people  has  never  been  higher. 
He  feels  it's  the  kind  of  oompeUtlve  picture 
that  makes  this  NaUon  an  odds-on  favorite 
In  space  competltton  wltti  Russia. 

"The  Soviet  launching  of  Sputnik  I  In  Oc- 
tober of  1967  was  a  poUtlcal  factor  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Its  Implications,  international 
and  domestic,  were  enormoxis. 

"We  had  to  face  the  gilm  reality  that  Ru»- 
iia  had  achieved  a  totally  surprlalng  t«5b- 
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nologlcal  breakthrough  that  we  could  not 
then  come  close  to  matching.  We  should 
now  derive  great  satUfactlon  from  the  fact 
that  engineering  and  science,  which  have 
been  daring  and  confident,  have  made  our 
ccuneback  space  program  so  succersful. 

"In  this  NaOon  of  doers  and  hij-dworklng 
people,  engineering  in  the  hands  of  private 
enterprise  has  provided  the  tools  with  which 
the  American  people  have  been  able  to  trans- 
form In  180  years  a  wilderness  into  the  most 
powerful  Nation  in  history  and  to  create 
through  technology  an  unprecedented  super- 
abundance of  human  benefits. 

"It  Is  a  significant  expressirjn  of  our  na- 
tional spirit  and  courage,  that  we  stand  un- 
afraid to  Invite  the  people  of  the  world  to  be 
witnesses  to  the  successes— and  failures— of 
otu-  space  scientists  and  engineers. 

•Prom  the  start  we  have  recognized  that  an 
accelerated  space  program  designed  solely  to 
serve  mlUtary  ends  would  be  very  Umited 
scientifically,  and  would  place  a  severe  bur- 
den on  the  resources,  both  human  and  mate- 
rial, of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"For  these  reasons,  and  more,  the  congres- 
sional committee,  as  a  basic  premise  first  de- 
clared that  the  exploration  of  space  for 
peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind  was  to  be  our  national  goal  This 
was  wisely  written  into  the  1958  Space  Act. 

"Certainly  what's  happening  out  In  space 
is  getting  the  attention  of  the  world,  but  the 
promise  from  this  adventure  extends  far 
beyond  our  success  In  space.  We  can  apply 
some  of  what  we  learn  to  our  problems  right 
here  on  earth.  Let  me  cite  four  problem 
areas  which  face  this  Nation  at  the  present 
moment. 

"There's  beach  erosion.  We're  losing  many 
of  our  finest  beaches.  There's  pollution  of 
the  air  and  water.  There's  a  misuse  In  the 
consumption  of  water,  not  only  in  this  Na- 
tion, but  around  the  world.  There  are  Im- 
mense problems  in  commimlcations. 

"The  point  of  all  this  is  that  much  of  what 
we  learn  in  space  exploration  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  of  these  very  real  problems  I 
think  some  of  the  work  being  done  in  my 
home  State  of  California  is  a  good  Indicator 
of  things  to  come.  There  aerospace  engineers 
are  seeking  to  solve  problems  in  education 
waste  disposal,  transportation,  the  State 
penal  system  and  In  other  earthly  matters 

"We  must  push  on  without  hesitation 
Mankind  has  survived  in  the  past  through  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  environment  In 
which  he  has  had  to  live  and  with  which  he 
has  had  to  contend.  This  U  as  necessary  to- 
day as  It  has  ever  been.  We  must  learn  as 
much  about  space,  our  solar  system,  and  our 
galaxy  as  is  possible. 

"Who,  in  the  light  of  historical  evidence 
would  dare  presume  now  that  mankind  need 
not  extend  Its  Investigation  of  the  space 
environment?" 

For  21  years  George  Millers  wife,  Esther 
has  been  his  secretary.  It  started  out  of  fi- 
nancial necessity.  It  continues  out  of  suc- 
cess. BiiLLER  is  not  a  rich  man,  but  he  likes 
his  Job  and  says  It  pays  well. 

His  personal  fund  of  experience,  his  under- 
standing of  people,  and  his  appreciation  of 
America,  are  admired  by  many,  equaled  by 
few.  In  World  War  I,  In  working  with  vet- 
erans. In  sponsoring  legUlation  to  aid  victims 
of  paralysis.  In  21  years  In  Washington,  the 
great  common  denominate  has  been  his 
genuine  Interest  and  confidence  In  people. 

Some  pec^le  say  George  Miller  got  started 
too  late.  Others  figure  he  came  along  lust  at 
the  right  time. 

^  "The  beet  thing  you  can  do,"  he  comments, 
'is  to  serve  your  co\intry.  You  ought  to  be 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifices,  take  a  Uttle 
beU  now  and  then,  and  keep  rtgjit  on  work- 
ing." 

To  him  the  exploration  of  space  Is  mor« 
than  an  ezpreaslon  of  national  ego.  mot« 
than  a  demonstration  of  technological  va- 
periOTlty.  He  believes  our  luitiosua  qNtce  pro- 
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gram  repreaente  an  obligation  to  our  chlldran 
and  our  ttadlUona. 

Cbatnnan  MiLX,a  eoncludea:  "Our  spacw 
program  U  in  the  handa  at  men-  of  outatand- 
tng  ability  and  patrlotlam,  whose  drlTtng  mo- 
tivation la  to  bend  ererf  effort  poaalble  to 
rulflll  tbe  guiding  principle  of  the  1958  Spac* 
Act,  that  actlvltl^i  In  space  should  b«  da- 
▼oted  to  peaceful  purposes  for  the  benefits 
of  all  mankind. 

"I  think  the  record  ahows  that  we  hava 
been  true  to  our  Ideala." 


JoliB«oB  Vertas  Malthas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON:  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

oy  mcRicAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  engaged  In  consideration  of 
how  best  to  assist  several  foreign  goTem- 
ments  to  provide  food  for  their  peoples. 
We  will  send  grain.  With  an  eye  to  the 
long  view  we  will  help  to  improve  agri- 
cultural methods.  I  agree  entirely  that 
these  projects  must  be  undertaken. 
However,  with  the  words  of  President 
Johnson  in  mind — "Five  dollars  Invested 
in  population  control  is  worth  $100  in- 
vested in  economic  growth" — I  wish  to 
add  the  following  corollary : 

Family  planning  programs  must  be  in- 
cluded in  all  our  assistance  programs — 
both  foreign  juid  domestic.  The  prob- 
lem of  feeding  the  present  world  popu- 
lation Is  staggering.  Let  us  avoid  as 
much  as  possiUe  increating  the  growth 
of  human  numbers  so  rapidly  as  to  be 
unable  to  increase  food  production  to 
meet  their  needs. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  January  24.  1966,  enlarges 
on  this  line  of  reason: 

Jommoir  Vaaaua  Malthxts 

President  Johnson  envtaages  a  sweeping  co- 
operative effort  to  better  conditions  In  the 
developing  world.  Citing  the  progress  made 
undar  tlie  point  4  program  ot  technical  asstot- 
•nea  that  began  17  year*  ago.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  promised  additional  fxinds  and  other  aid 
to  dereloplng  nations  willing  to  help  them- 
•rtves  In  combating  illiteracy,  disease,  hunger 
and  uncontrolled  growth  in  population.  It 
Is  ttme,  he  said  In  both  the  sute  of  the 
Union  message  and  In  dedicating  the  Harry 
8.  Truman  Center  for  the  Advancement  o* 
P*ace.  to  "help  Improve  the  life  of  man." 

This  Is  a  noble  objective,  meriting  support 
fttXB  other  rich  Industrialized  countries  as 
wen  as  the  United  States.  But  there  is  a  need 
for  establlahlng  a  dear  order  of  priorities. 
Tlie  President  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  the 
poor  countries,  having  achieved  a  subetan- 
ttal  degree  of  development,  are  now  poised  for 
•  great  leap  forward  to  higher  living  stand- 
ards. Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case. 
Millions  of  the  world's  peoples  are  lighting 
a  grim'  and  losing  battle  for  mere  survival 
and  many  millions  more  are  on  the  border- 
llBS  bMween  burgsr  and  starvation. 

If  anything,  the  altuatlai  threatens  to  grow 
worse.  Famine  stalks  ttas  great  suboontlnent 
of  Indk*.  where  OovmBent  spokesmen  pt^. 
diet  that  the  food  shortage  will  curtail  the 
already  Inadequata  dleto  ot  as  many  as  lOO 
million  people.  Drousbt  In  Africa  wUl  mean 
tncr eased  deprivation — and  rising  tensions 
la  many  aawly  smarglng  "«*»^'w     Sven  In 


areas  where  food  output  is  rising,  the  rapid 
growth  In  th^  number  of  mouths  that  must 
be  fed  has  outstripped  the  additions  to 
supply. 

Because  man  must  be  fed  before  he  can 
be  educated,  the  highest  priority  must  go  to 
alleviating  the  hunger  now  so  widespread. 
This  effort  requires  iv  vast  expansion  In  the 
camp>algn  to  control  births  and  an  accentu- 
ated effort  to  increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion throughout  the  developing  world. 

Even  the  immediate  problem  cannot  neady 
be  met  with  the  tl  billion  that  tdi.  Johnson 
pledged  for  his  new  program.  But  should 
the  President  seek  support  for  an  amount 
more  In  keeping  with  both  the  needs  of  the 
developing  world  and  the  resources  of  the 
richest  country  on  earth,  there  would  still 
be  a  sizable  gap.  Other  rich  nations  must 
contribute:  and  In  any  event  multilateral 
aid  is  preferable  to  unilateral  aid.  And  there 
la  ample  room  for  private  initiative — by  uni- 
versities and  foundations  and  business 
groups — which  la  sorely  needed  all  over  the 
developing  world. 

Helping  the  poor  nations  reach  the  stage 
where  they  can  think  In  terms  of  Improving 
the  life  of  their  peoples  will  be  expensive — 
In  time  and  effort  as  well  as  money.  But  It 
Is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  It  can  be 
afforded.  It  Is  failure  to  do  so  that  cannot 
be  afforded.  Mr.  Johnson's  dream  of  a  better 
life  cannot  be  realized  In  a  world  where  the 
Malthualan  specter,  more  terrible  than 
Malthus  ever  conceived.  Is  so  near  to  being 
a  reality. 


Ukruniaii  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JKKSrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. January  22.  over  1  million 
Ukrainian-Americans  observed  the  an- 
niversary of  an  event  that  holds  great 
significance  for  them  as  well  as  for  their 
fellow  Americans.  Forty-eight  years 
ago.  on  January  22.  1918,  the  people  of 
the  Ukraine  declared  their  independ- 
ence. This  act  culminated  a  struggle 
that  had  been  waged  throughout  the 
years  of  the  19th  century  and  the  early 
years  of  the  20th  century.  During 
those  years  of  struggle,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  consistently  looked  for  encour- 
agement and  inspiration  to  a  country 
that  had  earlier  fought  to  free  itself 
from  colonial  rule  and  had  declared  It- 
self devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
self-determination  for  oth^ers  who  re- 
mained oppressed.  That  country  was 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Today.  Ukrainians  everywhere  lament 
that  their  homeland  knew  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  only  2  brief  years,  that 
their  country  has  fallen  under  the  sway 
of  an  imperial  power  which  has  consist- 
ently exploited  the  riches  of  the  Ukraine 
and  has  sought  to  stamp  out  Ukrainian 
nationalism.  In  America.  Ukrainians 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  es- 
cape Soviet  tyranny  and  to  participate 
In  the  life  of  a  democratic  society  are 
especially  moved  by  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  their  former  homeland. 
Surely,  their  fellow  Americans  should  be 
almilarly  moved.    For  today,  as  yester- 
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day,  all  Americans  remain  committed  to 
freedom  and  self-determination  for 
peoples  living  under  the  yoke  of  foreign 
tyrannies.  And  today,  as  yesterday, 
Americans  are  dying  on  faraway  battle- 
fields as  they  give  proof  of  that  com- 
mitment. As  we  observe  an  anniversary 
that  Ukrainians  everywhere  hold  dear, 
we  cannot  forget  that  we  thereby  also 
aflarm  our  dedication  to  principles  cher- 
ished by  all  Americans. 


What  Is  a  Person? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
one  of  us  is  constantly  trying  to  bring 
Into  focus  man's  relationship  between 
our  scientific  world  and  his  spiritual  ex- 
istence and  his  beliefs  on  immortality. 
One  of  the  most  Interesting  and  well 
written  articles  that  has  ctnne  to  my  at- 
tention In  many  years  Is  an  article  en- 
titled "What  Is  a  Person."  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard AsFklnall.  I  commend  the  reading  of 
this  article  to  my  colleagues.  It  Is  a  con- 
tribution which  I  am  sure  will  be  most 
valuable  to  the  reader. 

The  article  follows: 

What  la  a  Pzrson? 
(Richard  Asplnall,  Ph.  D.,  LLJJ.) 

In  recent  years  there  has  been,  particu- 
larly In  the  field  of  geneUca  and  biochemistry, 
a  phenomenal  upsurge  of  efforts  to  analyze 
the  self,  or  the  person.  Upon  this  topic,  long 
shelves  of  books  and  Innumerable  articles 
have  been  written  and  painstakingly  re- 
viewed In  sclentlflc  magazines.  Television 
and  radio  programs  have  been  shown  and 
heard  at  attractive  hours  for  the  benefit  of 
thoee  desirous  of  sclentlflc  Information. 
Consequently,  there  is  lltUe  escape  from 
reading,  seeing  or  hearing  the  subject  dis- 
cussed. One  Is  reminded  of  the  hubbub  fo- 
mented In  lay  circles  by  the  theory  of 
evolution,  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Men- 
dellan  law  Into  the  study  of  heredity,  by 
the  resulu  of  psychologic  tests  and  meas- 
urements of  behaviors,  and  by  the  therapies 
and  medications  of  psychology  and  psychi- 
atry upon  the  mentally  normal  and  the  natu- 
rally advanced,  as  weU  as  upon  the 
defectives,  dependents,  and  delinquents  of 
society.  And  last  but  not  least,  are  the 
almost  frightenlngly  bold  assertions  made 
by  physical  science  concerning  the  relatlon- 
shlps  of  •  protoplasm  and  the  genes  to  the 
origin  and  development  of  life,  besides  the 
continuous  affirmation  of  the  probable  de- 
ciphering of  the  genetic  code. 

FUaPOSZ   OF   STT7DT 

Two  questions  are  dominant  In  this  study. 
First,  how  may  the  human  race  learn  to 
understand  more  fully  the  procedures  for 
Improving  the  different  selves  that- make  up 
society?  That  Is  to  say.  who  and  what  In  a 
general  sense  Is  each  Individually  different 
person  and,  more  specifically,  how  may 
every  mentally  normal  human  being  Im- 
prove himself?  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the 
race  wUl  improve  as  each  person  In  It  Im- 
proves. By  our  behaviors  we  lift  up  the 
world  In  which  we  Uve,  or  we  pull  It  down. 
There  Is  no  claim  advanced  here  that  this 
approach  to  our   subject  Is  either  original. 
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or  demonstratively  sclentlflc.     Second,  what 
can  one  do  to  understand  more  fully  and 
contlnuoualy     Improve    more     wholesomely 
one's   own    self?     Even   though   there   have 
been  mllUons  upon  millions  of  humans  born 
and  developed  on  this  planet  and  doubtless 
there  wUl   be   millions   and   more  millions 
born    and    developed,    I   am,    by   definition, 
more  concerned  about  my  own  status  and 
my  own  future  than  I  am  about  the  rest  of 
all  humanity.     This  Is  neither  a  selfish  nor 
a  facetious  remark.     I  have  more  equity  In 
myself  than  I  could  possibly  have  In  any 
or  all  other  persons.     It  might  appear  noble 
for  anyone  to  claim  he  would  be  happy  to 
annihilate  himself  for  tfee  good  of  human- 
ity, but  It  Is  Impossible  for  a  person  to  ob- 
literate himself.     One  may  believe  that  he 
win  be  reincarnated,  and  possibly  he  may  be, 
but  when  one's  person  Is  dest»oyed,  he  can- 
not assume  possession  of  It  again,  no  matter 
Into    what    status    he    might    be    reborn 
Christians  believe  that  God,  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, became  Incarnate  and  gave  His  Only 
Begotten  Son   to  save   the  world  from  sin. 
Among  Christians  this  doctrine  Is  known  as 
the    Atonement,    or    At-one-ment    between 
God  and  man.     Those  who  believe  this  doc- 
trine readily  admit  that  no  one  can  explain 
it:    yet    amid    all    the    mystery.    God.    the 
Father  did  not  destroy  His  Identity  nor  per- 
mit Himself  to  become  some  other  being  In 
order  to  affect  the  Atonement.     Every  reli- 
gionist  believes   in   an   atonement    between 
God  and  man;  otherwise,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  any  reUglon  that  calls  for  an  Indiv- 
idual's worship  of  Deity. 

IS  MAN  IMMORTAI.T 

H   perchance   on   the    one   hand,   man   Is 
only  mortal  and  this  Ufe  Is  the  end  for  him, 
then  our  creaUon  has  not  been  an  unqual- 
ified success.     It  would  be  most  lamentable 
and  an  anUcllmax  If  man  has  developed  to 
where  he  now  stands,  only  to  have  reached 
a  cul-de-sac.     I  am  virtually  at  the  end  of 
my  sojourn  on  earth,  and  the  situation  ap- 
pears aU  the  more  distressing  to  seniors  If 
humans  are  biologically  only  mortal  carriers 
In  the  eternal  llfestream.  whether  we  were 
created  as  such  or  brought  Into  It  by  proc- 
esses  of  evoluUon.     On  the  other   hand    If 
man  la  Immortal  as  an  Individual,  then  his 
potenUaU    are    boundless    and    reasonable 
Such  a  status  wovUd  make  all  persons— at 
all  times  and  In  all  places— much  more  In- 
terested In  each  other's  welfare  than  If  man- 
kind were  only  mcrtel.    The  more  Important 
points  are  not  how  nmn  came  to  be  here  but 
why  we  were  brought  here,  what  we  are  des- 
tined to  be,  where  we  are  meant  to  go   and 
whether  or  not  the  whole  creaUon  Is  under 
control. 

We  realize— whatever  we  are  or  may  be- 
come—that we  are,  that  we  shaU  be,  and 
that  U  that.  There  U  no  way  to  prove  or 
disprove  that  the  human  race  would  fare 
better  If  Its  Individual  components  were  Im- 
mortal; but  personally,  i  am  Infinitely  hap- 
pier In  believing  that  I.  along  with  the  In- 
comprehensible number  of  people  born  since 
the  beginning  of  time  and  all  /those  yet  to  be 
born,  have  been  created  to  live  forever 


APPLICABLE  SCIKNTIFIC  RXaXARCK 

Genetiei 
An  acceptable  definition  of  genetics  Is  that 
,  .,„*  '^^  °'  heredity  and  the  beginnings 
of  life.  The  urge  to  procreate  the  human 
family  has  ever  been  pai";  of  us,  but  the 
articulation  of  the  miracle  of  human  birth 
Into  understandable  language  Is  not  as  old 
as  the  human  race;  yet  It  Is  as  old  as  civUl- 
zatlon.  It  Is  now  common  knowledge  that 
human  birth  Is  produced  by  the  act  of  co- 
habitation wherein  an  ovum  of  the  female 
Is  Impregnated  by  a  sperm  of  the  male,  and 
that  the  thus  fertlUzed  ovum  and  the  sperm 
become  a  single  cell  In  the  womb  of  the 
mother.  In  due  course  It  was  learned  that 
contemporaneoua  with  conception,  nothing 


Is  ever  added  to  the  alngle  cell.  BtUl  later 
(relatively  recenUy)  It  was  diacovered  that 
the  alngle  ceU  has  the  abUlty  to  create,  while 
In  the  womb,  other  moleciiles  Identical  with 
those  In  Itself.  In  short,  all  the  anatotnlo 
and  physiologic  potentials  are  present  In  the 
Initial  constellation  of  molecules  making  up 
all  the  genes;  or,  by  way  of  a  crude  analogy, 
all  the  giant  oak  trees  come  from  the  tiny 
acorn.  The  foremost  project  confronting  the 
geneticists  today  Is  the  explanation  of  how 
the  vast  complex  of  genes  Initiates  and 
guides  a  definitely  persistent  species  from 
the  fertlUzed  egg  to  the  matured  human 
being. 

When  this  writer  began  to  teach  college 
genetics  In  1915,  the  emphasis  of  the  text  we 
used  were  upon  the  application  of  the  Men- 
dellan  Law.  along  with  ample  stress  upon  the 
dominants  and  recesslves.  as  well  as  the  rou- 
tine arguments  for  and  against  the  Inheri- 
tance of  acquired  characteristics.    One  over- 
all picture  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
students  was  the  necessity  of  having  appro- 
priately   mated    parents.    If    mentally    and 
physically  normal  children  were  to  be  bcwn — 
barring  such  exceptions  as  accidents  at  birth. 
The  author  of  our  text  was  Herbert  E.  Wal- 
ter, professor  of  biology  at  Brown  University, 
and  the  book  was  written  In  1912.    At  that 
time  reference  books  were  scarce,  so  perforce 
we  selected  families  from  the  general  bio- 
logic Uterature  (for  example,  the  Jukee,  the 
Kalllkaks,  and  the  descendants  of  Jonathan 
Edwards)  and  also  Interviewed  whichever  so- 
cial  groups   were  avaUable  to   us.     A  most 
fruitful  source  of  acceptable  data  came  from 
a  sizable   colony  of  Negroes,  American  In- 
dians and  Caucasians,  who  lived  together  as 
a  village  community  and  were   usually  re- 
ferred to  locally  as  Gvilneas.    This  group  of 
Inhabitants  was  located  only  20  miles  from 
our  college,  so  that  our  students  had  some- 
what free  SMxieas  for  talking  to  them,  to  study 
the  low  mentality,  the  weaknesses  of  unin- 
hibited Inbreeding,  and  the  Inherited  pov- 
erty of  these  pitiable  citizens.     This  mixed 
colony  had  been  there  for  many  generations 
and  proved  to  be  better  ground  for  the  study 
of  eugenics  than  it  was  for  genetics,  but  that 
was  not  deemed  a  drawback  by  the  students 
In  our  course. 

Many  years  were  required  for  genetics,  as 
a  new  course  of  study,  to  "win  Its  epMn"  and 
quaUfy  as  the  stuff  of  which  curricula  are 
made,  but  educators  know  that  such  Is  the 
experience  with  all  new  subjects  for  which 
accredltment  Is  sought  towards  a  degree  In 
a  liberal  arts  college.  But  when  genetics  did 
come  Into  Its  own.  It  did  so  with  a  great 
flourish.  The  news  of  discxisslng  sex  in 
classes  60  years  ago  In  a  church-supported 
coeducational  college  soon  spread  around — 
too  far  and  too  wide  perhaps — ^but  be  It  said 
that  the  sizes  of  our  genetic  class  enrollments 
were  governed  each  year  by  the  available 
seats  In  our  largest  classroom. 

The  approach  and  attitude  toward  genet- 
ics have  undergone  numerous  changes  of 
late.  The  greatest  Impetus  to  the  broaden- 
ing of  this  science  has  been  the  varied  ex- 
periments on  the  frultfly,  Drosophllla,  since 
the  1930'B.  Presently,  the  genetics  de- 
partments In  colleges  and  universities  are 
highly  organized,  adequately  staffed,  and  en- 
Joy  up-to-date  equipment  for  the  testing  erf 
human,  lower  animal,  pUnt,  and  all  other 
forms  of  life.  Moreover,  genetic  Uboratoriee 
are  now  divisions  of  large  commercially  con- 
troUed  research  centers,  and  altogether  this 
entire  study  demands  and  receives  large 
budgets.  It  U  easier  as  weU  as  temporartly 
more  satisfying  to  conduct  teets  and  measure- 
ments In  croesbreedlng.  leading  to  pure  line 
species  of  plant  and  lower  animal  life,  than 
It  U  to  control  similar  tests  and  measure- 
ments among  humans,  with  the  Inevitable 
result  that  this  science  as  a  teaching  and  ex- 
perimentation subject  has  naturaUy  been 
drawn  Into  the  agricultural  colleges.    In  thU 
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connection       West       Virginia       University, 
through  Its  agricultural  allege,  has  recently 
released  a  press  bulleUn  announcing  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  discovery  Ui  that  State  of 
the    Golden   DeUdous   apple.      The   bulleUn 
sUtes  that  the  Golden  Delicious  was  known 
In    1812   only  to  the  Porters   Creek  area  of 
CUy   County,    and    pomologlsts   claim   it   Is 
probably   an   offshoot   of   an   oldtlme   apple 
known  both  as  a  Golden  Relnette  and  as  a 
Golden  Russet.    It  Is  estimated  that  34  mU- 
Uon  Golden  Delicious  trees  have  sprung  from 
the  original,  and  this  new  tree  Is  now  grown 
throughout  Europe.  South  Africa,  New  Zea- 
land.   Tasmania.    Canada,    and    the    United 
States.     Not  even  a  remotely  similar  experi- 
ment could  be  consummated  anywhere  with 
human  beings.       It  has  been  claimed  that 
some  controUed  experiments  were  attempted 
by  the  Nazis  among  selected  state  personnel 
and  female  prisoners  of  World  War  n.  but 
the  sclenufic  value   was   negligible   because 
the  whole  project  was  an  Inhuman  tvoe  of 
modified  rape.  it^  ^>- 

The  study  of  geneUcs  has  wrought  miracles 
In  terms  of  exploring  wide  vistas  of  heredity, 
for  which  all  scholars  are  very  grateful-  but 
It  Is  a  moot  question  whether  or  not  we  know 
more  about  persons  by  reason  of  experi- 
mentation With  Insects,  plants  and  lower 
ammals  than  we  might  learn  about  human 
beings  by  applying  vigorous  research  to  men, 
women  and  children.  In  the  autiimn  of  Ufe 
It  seems  paramount  to  me  to  leam  who  I 
am  In  my  own  relation  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe  and  to  endeavor  to  leam  where  I  am 
going  as  a  traveler  In  this  life,  regardless  of 
what  my  molecular  condition  was  when  I  was 
bom. 

Biochemistry 
An  accepUble  definition  of  this  science  Is 
that  It  Is  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  plant 
and  animal  life.  The  objectives  at  this  point 
are  to  Incorporate  relevant  data  from  bio- 
chemical research  In  terms  of  what  mankind 
can  do  In  helping  people  understand  life  bet- 
ter and  to  approximate  who  the  Individual 
Is  as  a  person.  I  am  not  a  biochemist,  but 
hasten  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude  to  per- 
sonal acqualntences  who  are  authorities  In 
this  field,  for  assistance  In  the  selection  of 
data  for  this  article. 

Biochemistry  Is  definitely  In  the  forefront 
of  genetic  research  projects.     Many  eminent 
scholars    In    the   subjects   of    mathemaUcs, 
chemistry,   and   physics   have   turned    their 
abUltles   to  the  exposure  of  the  Individual 
molecules  of  living  organisms.     Incidentally 
the   number   of   biochemists   has   Increased 
stupendously  In  the  past  few  years.     An  an- 
nouncement in  the  New  York  Times  July  26 
1964,    stated    that    the   Sixth    InternaUonal 
Congress  of  Biochemistry  would  hold  Its  first 
annual  meeting  in  America  this  past  sum- 
mer.    From  the  Soviet  Union.  France  Japan. 
Argentina.    Israel,   Great  Britain,  and   from 
all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
an   attendance   of    6,000   members   was   ex- 
pected—including 16  Nobel  laureates     There 
were  700  reports  to  be  read  In  technical  ses- 
sions, and  an  addlUonal  I.IOO  research  re- 
ports to  be  Included  In  the  books  of  abstracU 
for  the  reading  public.     Among  the  subjecU 
fw   discussion   were   the   chemistry   of   life. 
the  molecular  dynamics  of  aging,  heredity, 
natural  resistance  to  disease,  and  the  acUoo 
Of  antibiotics  against  bacteria  and  tiuicrs. 

Biochemistry  in  its  research  prolecU  h«s 
bad  most  gratifying  results,  and  every  other 
science  U  constanUy  alerted  to  the  progress 
being  made.  This  science  has  already  paved 
the  way  In  large  measure  for  a  better  under- 
standing at  a  practical  approach  to  the  un- 
solved problems  of  heredity,  but  It  savors  erf 
wishful  thinking  when  enthusiastic  sden- 
^J^„  confidently  predict  that  biochemistry 
holds  the  key  to  unlock  all  the  secrets  of  Ufe 
The  range  of  this  arUcle  makee  unnecessary 
anything  more  than  a  very  limited  review  of 
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Um  rewarcb.  except  m  It  maj  affect  the  be- 
glnlnga  of  life.  It  la  common  imowledg* 
to  the  btolo^  atudent  that  erery  peraon 
beglua  life  m  a  cell,  and  that  the  moet  con- 
■equentlal  part  of  the  cell  la  the  nucleua 
within  which  are  the  4S  chromoeomea  that 
are  found  In  every  mentally  normal  human 
being.  In  the  chromoaomea  are  the  gene*, 
which  are  the  determlnera  In  the  chromo- 
•omaa,  each  one  being  a  protein  molecul* 
The  moleculea  are  compoaed  of  atom*,  and 
In, the  atoma  are  vturloua  ultimate  p&rtlclea — 
•lactrona,  protona.  meaona.  and  many  others. 
Bran  ener^  may  be  broken  down  into  very 
■nail  uniu  and  quanta,  a  feature  hardly 
relfrant  to  our  atudy. 

The  origin  of  life  U  completely  unknown. 
Wlwn  aclence  analysed  the  fertilized  egg 
from  which  the  human  being  emerges.  It  waa 
laamed  that  the  center  of  control  lies  In  pro- 
toplaam.  the  physical  baais  of  all  life.  Pro- 
toplasm Is  defined  by  Edmund  Slnnott  of 
Tale  University  (In  "Cell  and  Psyche."  p.  19) 
aa  "a  bridge  anchored  at  one  end  In  the  sim- 
ple stuff  of  chemistry  and  physics,  but  at  the 
other  end  reaching  far  across  Into  the  myste- 
rlons  domlnlona  of  the  human  spirit."  Thla 
aune  author.  In  his  "Biology  of  the  Spirit." 
farther  states  regarding  protoplasm  that  it 
la  a  much  more  oomp>llcatcd  study  than 
biologists  thought  It  waa  a  generation  ago. 
and  that  It  is  a  complexity  in  physical  struc- 
ture, chemical  composition,  and  physiologic 
activity  far  beyond  former  Ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. Protoplasm  la  not  a  random.  Indeter- 
minate thing,  but  la  the  same  all  the  way 
from  the  ameba  to  the  fully  developed  hu- 
man being:  life  has  Ita  basic  physical  prob- 
lem In  that  remarkable  natural  system  called 
protoplasm,  and  In  thla  aggregation  of  pro- 
talaa.  watery,  formless,  and  flowing,  which 
la  at  one*  deceptive  In  Its  vUtble  simplicity 
and  amaalngly  complex  in  Ita  ultimate  orga- 
nisation, all  the  problema  of  living  things  are 
centered. 

Another  viewpoint  la  expressed  In  Reader's 
Digest  for  June  10«4  (p.  198)  by  Oeorge 
Palade  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  who  stat- 
ed that  protoplasm  Is  an  elaborate  structure 
Within  ceUs.  that  nature  bad  already  done 
moat  of  her  job  when  she  evolved  the  cells. 
and  that  there  waa  nothing  more  to  be  done 
except  put  the  cells  together  as  horses,  ele- 
phants, birds,  Bshes,  and  even  hiunan  beings. 
There  are  many  other  scientific  evaluations 
of  protoplaam.  Although  human  life  la  the 
acme  ot  creaUon,  It  la  also  the  greatest  of  aU 
mysteries.  The  door  to  useful  Information 
must  never  be  closed  to  scientific  research. 
■od  by  the  same  token,  every  hypothaala  la 
adaataelble  to  open  discussion.  In  sum.  It 
WDOld  seem  undeniable  that  science  haa  con- 
■BBmated  with  meticulous  efficiency  ate 
analysis  of  the  initial  fertile  cell  which  spells 
that  life  emertaa  from  protoplasm,  and  that 
life's  earliest  known  Ingredients  are  chemical. 

In  thla  connection  the  most  fantastic  re- 
sults have  been  the  findings  relating  to  ONA 
(deosyribonuclelc  acid).  These  nuiy  be 
danionstrated  beat  thnnigh  the  pertinent 
stodlea  with  Z-raya.  DNA  waa  dlaeovered 
about  1870,  but  haa  received  the  intenae 
study  of  all  sciences  only  since  I  Ml,  when 
Dr.  Marshall  Nlrenberg  and  his  aasodatee  In 
the  NaUonal  InsUtntes  of  Health,  succeeded 
In  partially  breaking  the  geneUc  code,  a  four- 
UMm  alphabet  ot  the  nu>iecular  language. 
Tbe  current  major  problems  for  biochemistry 
and  the  other  physical  sciences  are  learning 
bow  to  spell  with  the  four  letters  of  the 
oode  thus  far  broken,  and  therewith  write 
the  gsnetle  meeaagea  about  the  secrete  ot 
Ufa. 

DNA  la  ^>tral  In  abape  and  crowded  with 
thonsanda  of  coUa.  lu  weight  U  only  one 
tSBHiuadrllllontha  of  an  ounce,  yet  It  oon- 
talna  sufficient  coded  Information  to  as- 
semble, by  chemical  proeaaaea,  a  full  grown 
adult.  Bach  DNA  molecule  has  four  baale 
Chemicals — adenine,  thymine,  guanine  «"«< 
eytoslne.     Science   oonfldently   claims   that 


heredity  qualities  stem  exclusively  from  DNA. 
This  specific  acid  never  leaves  the  nucleus, 
but  It  asaemblea  an  aaslstant  known  as  RNA 
to  carry  the  necessary  Instructions  to  form 
protein  In  the  cell.  Both  DNA  and  RNA 
are  riboee  acids,  but  DNA  haa  one  leas  oxygen 
atom  in  It  than  has  RNA:  hence  they  are  re- 
spectively named  deoxyribonucleic  acid  and 
ribonucleic  acid.  There  Is  flawless  coopera- 
tion between  these  two  compounds.  Nlren- 
berg and  his  associates  determined  that  RNA 
was  employing  an  alphabet  of  4  letters,  under 
Instructions  from  DNA.  to  make  proteins  out 
of  ao  amlnoacld  building  blocks,  and  these 
sclentlsta  were  convinced  that  each  amino 
acid  had  a  specific  RNA  word  for  lU  own 
use.  With  thU  knowledge  as  a  basis,  they 
ultimately  made  a  dent  In  the  genetic  code. 
Some  enthusiasts  have  declared  that  when 
the  genetic  code  is  completely  broken,  this 
achievement  will  make,  by  comparison,  the 
harnessing  of  the  uranium  atom  appear  very 
simple  Indeed. 

Another  slant  on  the  DNA  theory  was  pro- 
posed by  Peter  Fong.  a  Cornell  University 
physicist,  to  the  effect  that  twisted  DNA  can 
unwind.  He  told  the  American  Physical 
Society  In  Washington.  DC.  (as  reported  In 
the  New  York  Times.  May  3,  1984)  that  DNA 
moleculea  must  unwind  in  order  to  transmit 
their  meesagee:  yet  In  some  Instances  they 
are  twisted  together  like  a  rope  with  as  many 
as  20.000  turns  He  elaborated  by  explaining 
that  when  the  hydrogen  bonds  which  hold 
the  twist  are  broken,  the  coll  tries  to  wind 
and  unwind  In  the  random  manner  of  atoms 
and  molecules:  and  when  It  cannot  wind 
Itself  any  tighter.  It  unwinds.  The  entire 
coll  unwinds  Itaelf  In  less  than  a  minute. 

Still  another  viewpoint  regarding  EINA 
was  expre5sed  by  A.  S.  O  CurtU.  a  biologist 
from  London  University,  whpee  thesU  was 
reviewed  In  Newsweek  for  January  0  iee4 
The  thesis  maintained  that  DNA  U  not  the 
only  factor  Involved  in  the  control  of  hered- 
ity; also  that  DNA  may  not  even  be  In  the 
picture  at  all.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
•ourcea  of  data  besides  DNA  that  have  direct 
bearing  on  the  secrets  of  heredity:  or  per- 
chance, the  Curtis  experiment  may  nbt  iiave 
been  thoroughly  documented  or  correctly  re- 
ported: or  It  may  be  an  Ulustratlon  of  "one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer." 

Biochemists  aa  well  as  other  aclentlsu 
have  accepted  the  wise  words  of  warning 
from  P.  B  Wilson  In  The  Cell  In  Develop- 
ment and  Inheritance  (p  670)  :  "We  cannot 
hope  to  comprehend  the  activities  of  the 
living  cell  by  analysU  merely  of  lu  com- 
position •  •  •  modem  InvesUgation  haa 
however,  brought  ever  Incraaalnc  rwsognitlon 
of  the  fact  that  the  cell  la  an  organised  sys- 
tem and  one  in  which  we  must  recognise 
aome  kind  of  organised  structure,  or  orga- 
nisation." That  U  another  way  of  stating 
that  a  living  cell  cannot  be  formed  synthet- 
ically, now  or  Uter.  The  moet  significant 
problems  of  aU  living  things  are  centered 
in  man,  for  the  living  things  are  made  of 
rrotelns  and  nucleic  acids  rather  ttoan  of 
earth,  dust  and  ashes,  as  aome  Christian 
funeral  senricea  are  formulated  to  remind 
ua. 

PtycKoloffy  and  psychiatry 
Theae  two  adencee  wui  be  discussed  simul- 
taneously at  thU  point.  The  psychologists 
study  the  manifold  ramifications  of  the  mind 
and  the  peychUtrlsts  are  peychologlata  who 
are  graduates  In  medicine.  Reeearch  In  theae 
areas  has  revealed  immense  amounts  of  de- 
pendable dau  In  the  analyaoa  of  behavior 
hablta.  and  haa  plotted  couraea  of  action 
foe  the  diagnoau.  interpreutiona.  and 
theraptea  in  connection  with  mental  and 
physical  malad]uatmenta  of  the  person 
CUnlcal  and  experimental  reaearch  projecta 
by  educauonal.  social,  religious.  chUd,  ab- 
normal, applied,  and  the  rest  of  the  peychol- 
oglea.  have  not  been  with  us  very  long.  Time 
was,  well  within  the  memory  of  many,  that 


the  study  of  peychology  waa  Just  becoming 
a  requisite  for  a  degree  In  philosophy. 
Older  alumni  will  also  recall  that  any  given 
student  had  a  decided  edge  on  other  debaters 
in  their  college  literary  societies,  for  Instance, 
If  he  were  a  psychology  major. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  peychology  and 
psychiatry  has  been  due  largely  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  experimental  for  clinical  data. 
It  would  now  require  a  sizable  library  to 
house  all  the  scientifically  documented  ma- 
terial that  has  been  published  by  psycholo- 
gists, psychiatrists,  and  their  affiliates,  for 
the  benefit  of  education,  medicine,  and  all 
the  other  agencies  of  welfare  and  rehabilita- 
tion throughout  the  world.  Probably  the 
greatest  social  contribution  of  these  two 
sciences  has  been  to  alert  laymen  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  consultation  with  experts  regarding 
mental  adjustments.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  First  International  Congress  of  Social 
Psychiatry  In  London,  England,  Norman  Brill 
8p>oke  on  the  subject  of  divorce  In  that  coun- 
try; but  the  Interesting  phase  of  this  news 
was  not  so  much  what  was  discxissed,  as  that 
there  existed  a  large  organized  International 
Congress  of  Social  Psychiatry. 

Slgmund  Freud,  I85ft-1939.  founded  psy- 
choanalysis. He  and  his  associates,  among 
whom  were  Adler.  Yung,  Brouer.  Charcot, 
James.  Ferei«l.  and  Watson,  were  the  early 
luminaries  who  did  the  ground  work  In 
charting  the  movement  for  correct  diagnoses 
and  Improved  methods  In  the  treatment  of 
mental  diseases.  Every  beginner  In  psy- 
chology soon  leama  of  Freud's  concept  that 
the  organisation  of  the  person  is  divided 
Into  three  layers:  the  Id.  the  ego.  and  the 
super-ego.  Briefly,  according  to  Freud,  the 
Id  Is  Influenced  althogether  by  heredity;  it 
exists  at  the  unconscious  level,  and  It  em- 
braces dynamic  forces  such  aa  motives,  urges, 
yearnings  and  instincts.  The  ego  Is  reflected 
In  the  individual's  conscious  experiences  in 
his  ordinary  mental  processes.  The  super- 
ego acts  as  a  Judge,  or  conscience,  over  the 
ego.  The  super-ego  also  demonstrates  the 
Influential  power  of  other  persons  over  the 
individual.  It  may  not  be  too  far  afield  to 
bring  into  the  discussion  the  findings  of  an 
unplanned  questionnaire  research  carried 
out  In  some  of  my  recent  psychology  classes. 
The  record  shows  that  from  65  papers  sub- 
mitted on  the  assignment.  "Contributions  of 
Slgmund  Freud  to  Psychology."  there  were 
41  which  unreservedly  stated  that  Freud  was 
a  most  outatandlng  psychologist,  and  that 
his  interpretations  of  dreams  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ego  were  the  best  of  his  contribu- 
tions. These  data  are  not  offered  as  sclen- 
tlflc  evidence,  nor  are  they  the  direct  or  in- 
direct quotations  from  the  Instructor,  but 
they  do  teem  to  reflect  a  sample  croes-sectlon 
of  student  opinion  on  Freud  as  an  eminent 
research  scholar. 

PsyohLiiry  and  psychology  Involve  the 
dlagnoeu  ana  clas<:iflcatlon  of  behavior  In 
the  variou.^  v  pes  jf  menUlly  deflclent.  and 
prescribe  the  th<?/apy  moet  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  paUenU.  Both  of  these  mental 
sciences  alao  serve  the  public  by  preventive 
meaaurea.  In  brief,  just  as  a  medical  patient 
delays  or  prevenU  serious  bodily  allmenu 
by  consultation  in  ample  time  with  his 
physician,  so  may  a  potential  mental  patient, 
by  early  consultation  with  mental  experta, 
avoid  the  ph.ises  of  psychoela. 

O«0tn»    KVAI.t7ATIONS 

The  foregoing  are  brief  independent  re- 
views of  tome  comprehensive  research  proj- 
ects on  heredity  and  personality,  studied  by 
means  of  genetics,  biochemistry,  peychology. 
and  psychiatry.  It  is  now  proposed  to  evalu- 
ate the  same  projecta  simultaneously  in 
terms  of  how  they  are  related.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  aa  a  group  to  the  purport  of  thU 
article.  To  be  more  apeclflc.  we  shall  pin- 
point the  areas  In  these  four  sciences  that 
assist  aU  citizens  to  live  a  better  and  fuller 
life,  and  that  also  alert  me  as  an  individual 
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citizen  In  terms  of  who  I  am,  and  just  where 
I  may  fit  best  into  the  scheme  of  things. 

Biochemical    reaearch    reveals    that    if   an 
error  obtains  In  a  parent's  DNA,  a  child  of 
such  a  parent  may  not  be  able  to  make  the 
efficient  enzymes  needed  to  regulate  the  es- 
sential reactions  In  the  metabolism,  and  It  Is 
highly  probable  that  such  a  child  will  Inherit 
feeblemindedness.     Also.  If  any  1  of  the  20 
amino  acids — chemical  building  blocks  that 
make  protein — is  out  of  allnement  in   any 
of  the  574  possible  combinations  forming  a 
hemoglobin   molecule,   the   child    inheriting 
such  a  maladjustment  Is  prone  to  sickle-cell 
anemia.     Another  angle  of  this  research  re- 
flects the  fact  that  DNA  carries  the  secrets 
of  life,  as  ita  molecules  are  present  In  every 
living  cell.    DNA  has  the  power  to  divide  It- 
self, thus  forming  new  molecules  like  Itself, 
and  thereby  ultimately  amassing  a  phenom- 
enal amount  of   knowledge   that   Is  termed 
the  genetic  code.     This  entire  code  must  be 
an  organized  stockpile  available  inviolate  for 
further  use,  or  else  disaster,  chaos,  jllsease. 
and  death  would  result.     It  is  not  an  acci- 
dent that  when  we  plant  a  coconut,  we  reap 
coconute;  nor  do  we  expect  to  pick  cherries 
from  a  mango  tree,  or  lemons  from  a  poln- 
settla  bush. 

The  molecular  blologiste  hopefully  pre- 
dict that  If  the  work  begun  by  Nlrenberg 
In  1961  could  be  Improved  to  the  point  of 
mastering  the  genetic  code,  messages  could 
be  sent  to  DNA  for  Implementation;  then  the 
ciu-e  of  many  diseases,  as  well  as  the  lengthen- 
ing of  the  span  of  human  life,  would  In- 
evitably follow.  It  is  admitted  that  the  re- 
sults already  achieved  are  stupendous  and 
verge  on  the  miraculous,  but  careless  predic- 
tions m  this  field,  or  in  any  other  science, 
may  meet  at  least  three  formidable  barriers. 
First,  the  mastery  of  the  genetic  code  and 
how  It  possibly  can  thwart  the  laws  of 
metaboUsm  may  be  more  than  we  can  expect, 
either  presently  or  In  the  foreseeable  future. 
A  second  barrier  to  an  acceptable  interpre- 
tation of  predictions  concerning  the  potential 
of  the  genetic  code  Is  ite  psychosomatic 
phases.  There  Is  constant  strife  regarding 
how  the  normal  Individual  meete  the  miracle 
of  death. 

The  question  constantly  arises  concerning 
those  who  die  a  natural  death  as  against  an 
accidental  or  suicidal  death,  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  will  ever  be  a  predictable  law 
which  determines  the  manner  In  which  a 
person  will  be  required  to  pass  to  "the  great 
beyond."  For  Instance,  a  tantalizing  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  body  will  remain  healthy 
as  the  mind  goes  berserk,  or  whether  the  body 
win  collapse  as  the  mind  remains  active.  A 
third  barrier  Ues  In  the  fact  that  human  be- 
ings In  general  are  unwilling  to  act  as  guinea 
pigs,  in  terms  of  permitting  their  sperm  cells 
and  ova  to  be  under  the  control  or  at  the 
dlspoelUon  of  science  or  any  other  outelde 
agency.  It  is  a  matter  of  record,  however 
that  only  a  relatively  small  number  of 
females  have  willingly  submitted  to  artificial 
insemination. 

It  has  been  speculated— possibly  by  jour- 
nalistic feature  writers— that  certain  blends 
of  manufactured  DNA  fed  to  a  person  will 
Improve,  or  even  govern,  his  memory.  Such 
statemente  may  be  shote  in  the  dark,  but 
^e  problem  remains  whether  memory  can 
be  extended  appreciably  by  consuming 
synthesized  DNA.  For  Instance,  can  human 
beings,  by  any  manufactured  processes  be 
conditioned  to  such  a  degree  that  they  will 
remember  anything  about  themselves  at 
birth  or  as  two-year-olds,  or  recaU  their  own 
activities  In  thla  life  when  perchance  they 
reach  the  next  life?  Every  normal  person 
agrees  that  experimental  research  should  be 
continued  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  any 
speculations  which  may  tend  to  revolutionize 
generally  accepted  beliefs  should  be  scientific 
in  approach.  By  the  same  token,  those  who 
look  to  entelechles  for  soluUona  should  also 
be  reaiutic  In  approach,  and  not  prone  to 


use  ridiculous  analogies  for  evidence  to  sub- 
stantiate their  tenete.  It  Is  of  no  value  to 
Individual  persona  to  be  told  by  one  group 
of  researchers  to  hold  to  this  or  that  theory 
and  at  the  same  time  be  Influenced  by  stui 
another  group  which  promotes  opposing  the- 
ories. UntU  the  aclences  Interpret  the  docu- 
mented data  In  terms  of  what  a  person  la 
then  the  varied  and  debatable  conclusions 
are  confounding.  It  is  most  essentjal  that 
researchers  delve  more  and  more  Into  under- 
standing and  clarifying  the  human  element 
and  then  relate  It  to  the  astounding  revela- 
tions made  dally  by  all  kinds  of  studies  per- 
taining to  every  facet  of  life. 

The  hypotheses  regarding  how  DNA  affects 
the  healing  of  diseases,  the  prolongation  of 
the  lifespan,  the  length  of  memory,  and  the 
possibility  of  breaking  the  genetic  code,  are 
fascinating  intangibles  which  constantly  of- 
fer challenges  for  achieving  a  better  and 
fuUer  life.  In  addition.  DNA  can  create 
molecules  like  Itself  and  can  transmit  basic 
genetic  secrete.  It  la  a  keeper  of  the  code 
for  all  life  and  for  all  time,  whether  In  a 
microbe,  a  tree,  a  fish,  or  a  human  being 
On  the  other  hand,  the  administration  of 
medlcaUon  such  as  adrenaline  to  stimulate 
the  heart  or  to  make  It  start  again  a  sur- 
prisingly long  time  after  it  has  ceased  to  beat 
U  an  entirely  extraneous  act,  and  not  in  the 
same  biologic  category  as  DNA. 

PaACTICAI.  PHASES  Or  RESEABCH 

Sooner  or  later,  a  practical  application  of 
the  research  findings  already  reviewed  Is  In- 
evltable  at  all  levels.  Therefore,  instead  of 
spreading  our  efforte  over  an  area  too  large 
for  rewarding  resulte  In  a  short  paper  we 
have  arbitrarily  Umlted  this  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  mental  retardation,  one  of  the 
most  tantalizing  afflictions  In  our  society  It 
Is  authenticated  information  that  3  percent 
of  our  population  need  professional  care  as 
mental  patients,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  need  hospitalization.  The  retarded 
ought  to  receive  treatment  parallel  to  that 
for  the  physically  handicapped  In  terms  of 
appropriate  medication,  surgery,  and  therapy 
Much  of  the  professional  care  for  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  U  only  temporary.  In- 
sulin and  certain  pain  killers  are  not  perma- 
nent cures  for  diabetes  and  arthritis  respec- 
tively, yet  they  are  veritable  boons  to  suffer- 
ers from  these  specific  allmente.  The  same 
deductions  can  be  made  concerning  surgery 
and  other  therapy  in  many  Instances. 

The  mentally  retarded  come  mostly  from 
the  high-grade  moron  class  with  InteUigence 
quotients  of  70  or  sUghtly  below,  and  they 
are  classified  as  mentaUy  deficient.  Some 
causes  of  mental  retardation  are  shortage  of 
oxygen  during  pregnancy,  partial  strangula- 
tlMi  at  birth  by  the  umbiUcal  cord,  prenatal 
brain  injury,  or  chemical  maladjustmente 
Very  few  of  these  unfortunates  are  criminally 
prone.  Some  can  be  cured,  more  of  them 
can  be  greatly  assisted  to  care  for  them- 
selves without  being  a  constant  burden  to 
their  famlUes.  and  all  of  them  should  be  bS- 
forded  every  avalUble  professional  assist- 
ance. 

Continued  neglect  by  the  rest  of  society 
win  leave  most  of  these  Ill-favored  citizens 
to  their  own  devices,  with  tragic  resulte  that 
are  best  left  to  the  imagination.  It  Is  nau- 
seatlngly  cruel  even  to  think  that  the  men- 
taUy retarded  should  be  culled  out  and  de- 
stroyed, somewhat  In  the  manner  of  shooting 
a  horse  If  he  breaks  a  leg.  But  the  retarded 
have  received  worse  treatment  than  that 
when  society.  In  the  not  too  distant  past  In- 
carcerated them  in  prisons  with  the  criml- 
naUy  insane  and  the  vilest  of  felons.  This 
gruesome  reference  is  a  statement  of  fact 
and  should  shame  all  of  us.  It  Is  weU  estab* 
Ushed  that  a  very  thin  mental  thread  usu- 
ally differentiates  the  normal  from  the  men- 
taUy deficient,  and  the  normal  from  the 
genius. 

Vhvn  Is  no  room  tor  anyone  to  boast  of 
supertMlty.    It  is  unjustifiable,  when  we  fall 
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so  palpably  to  make  ourselves  avaUable  for 
work  in  the  jM-ograms  of  assistance  to  the 
retarded,  and  fall  so  short  of  genuine  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  mentally  normal  but  be- 
wUdered  parente  of  retarded  chUdren  Vlr- 
tuaUy  an  the  worid  religions  share  a  common 
tenet  that  their  members  and  adherente 
should  pray  for  guidance  from  the  Creator 
as  they  attempt  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
everybody  In  sickness  and  distress.  Prom 
that  standpoint  we  have  arbitrarily  named 
Christianity  as  lUustratlve  in  demanding 
Uiat  ite  membership  care  for  the  sick  and 
helpless.  A  most  definite  mandate  was  given 
by  Christ  to  John  the  Baptist  In  the  words- 
•Tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and 
heard;  how  that  the  blind  see.  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear 
the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  U 
preached."  That  command  covers  the  "law 
and  the  .prophete."  Some  other  religions 
Impose  slmUar  obligations  on  their  follow- 
ers. 

In  the  great  venture  of  creation.  It  would 
seem  that  the  matters  of  highest  Import  are 
the  functions  of  himianlty  In  terms  of  how 
It  rises  to  meet  Ite  obligations,  how  It  has 
reacted  aU  along  to  entailing  rewards  and 
punlshmente,    and    how    It    Interprete    the 
struggle  lor  survival  and  Improvement  of  the 
human  race  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
It  is  Uloglcal  for  any  person  to  assume  in- 
nocence of  responslbUlty  regarding  the  weU 
fare  of  other   people,   whoever  they  are   or 
wherever  they  may  Uve.    Every  average  good 
person  wUl  assist  his  feUow  citizens  In  dU- 
tress.    without   exception,   unless   physically 
unable  to  do  ao.     A  persistent  question  is 
whether  the  human  race  wiU  elect  to  care 
adequately  for  Its  mental  and  physical  de- 
fectives,   deUnquente,    and    dependents     or 
whether  such  procedures  wlU  go  by  default, 
and  men  wlU  continue  to  nish  at  each  other's 
throate  to  prove  some  imagined  supremacy 
A  solution  to  this  problem  wUl  determine 
who  shall  inherit  the  earth— the  meek  or  the 
warmongers.      As    thla    worldwide     picture 
passes  before  our  eyes,  it  leaves  the  impres- 
Elon  that  there  U  not  a  Messiah  waiting  to 
save  His  people,  but  a  '"nger  at  the  Gates  " 
The  overall  situation  Is  not  altered  6ul)stan. 
tlally  by  the  thesis  of  a  new  book  "We  Are 
Not  Alone"  by  Walter  SulUvan,  whose  en- 
thusiastic reviewers  claim  that  this  book  U 
by  far  the  best  and  most  fascinating  story 
of   the   possible   existence   of   Ufe   on   other 
known  or  undiscovered  planete  within  com- 
municable range  of  the  earth.    These  highly 
speciUative  suggestions  have  only  a  mlnw 
effect   upon   the   thinking   of   those   In   the 
upper-age  brackete.  and  do  not  exctise  any. 
one  from  present  obligations  to  his  feUow- 
men  on  this  planet. 

There  Is  no  necessity  to  accept,  without 
reservations,  the  Incomplete  findings  of  re- 
search, regardless  of  tacit  endorsemente 
Indeed,  the  Judgmente  of  a  wide  cross-sec- 
tlon  of  our  populace  often  are  more  reliable 
than  those  of  some  so-called  experte  In  a 
given  field.  A  weU-wrttten  application  of 
thU  point  (quoted  from  a  John  O "London's 

l^'"^  "^'*='*  ^^  ""^e  "^^  Tile,  December 
1963)  states:  "If  the  critics,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  experte  and  occasionally  make 
vague  claims  of  omnipotence  cannot  agree 
what  Is  a  poor  layman  to  make  of  the  whole 
business?  la  it  not  better  for  him  to  rely 
on  his  own  judgment,  such  as  it  is.  and  is  It 
not  further  proof  that  after  all.  the  critics 
only  express  their  own  personal  opinion 
which  is  not  baslcally  any  more  valuable 
than  the  next  man's?"  The  quest  for  truth 
la  not  new.  Although  science  haa  changed 
our  thinking  hablte,  and  the  content  of  the 
physical  world  alao  haa  changed  during  the 
laat  century.  U  that  In  Itself  any  reason  why 
an  embryologlst.  lor  Instance,  must  turn 
agnostic  or  atheUt,  or  that  religiously  mo- 
tivated entelechles  must  be  fought  doggedly 
by  mechanistic  explanations  of  life?  The 
conclusions  of  phUosophers  caught  the  at- 
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tentlon  of  tha  ooLxaaa  people  long  ago. 
Tbales,  In  the  ilzth  century  B.C.  went  fur- 
ther tban  Inquiring  what  happened,  and 
aak^  why  It  happened.  Anazagoras  (S00-i29 
B.C.).  Hippocrates  ( 400^70  BC  )  and  Demo- 
crltua  (460-370  PC.)  dlacuaaed  with  their 
pupUa  In  claaaes  and  with  the  populace  In 
public  gatherings,  such  subjects  as  atoms. 
evolution  and  mental  diseases.  Roger  Bacon 
(U14-12M)  was  the  reputed  father  of  ex- 
p«rtit.«ntal  science,  but  that  honor  entails 
many  qualifications.  OalUeo  (1564-1643). 
who  felt  the  cruel  and  srnseless  oppression 
of  religious  and  otlier  blgocs.  was  the  genuine 
boon  to  modem  science.  The  grateful  ap- 
'  preclatton  of  all  scholars  Is  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  remembered,  and  those  of  the  forgot- 
ten pioneers  In  experimental  research.  After 
all,  there  Is  no  technique  by  which  mortals 
can  document  metaphysical  data.  When 
nothing  more  can  be  done  In  a  situation, 
such  as  explaining  the  miracle  of  birth  or  de- 
ciphering the  dawn  of  telf-consclousness,  It 
should  be  accepted  as  la  without  reserving 
the  privilege  to  name  it. 

It  la  a  matter  of  shame  that  la  the  Christ- 
Ian  era,  supposedly  the  most  enlightened  of 
all  periods,  there  have  been  so  many  wide- 
spread, long,  bitter,  fanatical,  and  totally 
useless  wars  among  followers  of  God.  brought 
about  by  what  the  populace  thought  their 
Ood  wanted  them  to  do.  At  present  there 
la  a  stalemate  along  that  front,  but  only 
to  make  room  for  the  ever-waiting  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  proletariat  against  the  bour- 
geolale.  As  though  It  were  not  sufBclent  to 
have  some  kind  of  death  struggle  ever  with 
us,  we  are  reminded  matter-of-factly  by  phy- 
sical scientists  that  there  Is  a  modern  Sword 
of  Damocles  hanging  over  our  heads  In  the 
form  of  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics, 
which  reads.  In  a  standard  dictionary ;  "When 
free  Interchange  of  radiant  energy  or  heat 
conduction  takes  place  between  two  bodies 
at  different  temperatures.  It  Is  always  the 
hotter  of  the  two  that  loses  energy  and  the 
colder  that  gains  energy."'  Thus  there  have 
been  Inestimable  geologic  eons  during  which 
this  planet  was  too  hot  for  human  existence: 
then  came  the  period  during  which  humanity 
has  been  table  to  live  on  earth;  but  the  time 
will  come  when  mtui  will  be  unable  to  sur- 
vive here  any  longer  because  the  earth  will 
have  unwound  Itself  to  a  point  where  Its  at- 
mosphere will  be  too  cold  for  human  habita- 
tion. This  changing  cycle  of  atmosphere 
has  been  discussed  by  theologians  at  least 
throughout  the  Chrlstlem  era.  but  with  no 
reference  to  thermodynamics  or  homeostasis 
nor  the  slightest  intimation  that  anything 
might  occ\ir  to  disrupt  the  day  of  Judgment. 

Parenthetically.  It  Is  definitely  Incumbent 
upon  both  religion  and  science  to  make 
known  specifically  whether  there  looms  a 
silent  mental  death  struggle  between  them. 
That  is.  whether  science  assumes  that  It  is 
will  be  only  a  short  while  until  experimental 
naaarch  outmodes  orthodox  religion,  or 
vbatber  religion.  In  the  security  of  lu  tenets. 
aaaomea  that  nothing  can  prevail  against  it. 
Obviously,  there  Is  no  open  declaration  of 
war.  Science  on  the  one  hand  maintains 
that  It  Is  a  technical  subject,  totally  foreign 
to  religion,  and  religion  on  the  other  band 
tanadoualy  clings  to  such  intangibles  as  are 
ezpreaaed  in  the  famous  Browning  couplet 
that  "God's  in  His  heaven,  all's  right  with  the 
world."  Religlovis  forces  can  overcome  Ig- 
norance and  paganism  by  education.  Every 
scholar  knowa  that  If  the  church  had  not 
fostered  education  through  the  centuries, 
there  would  have  been  Uttle  science  to  date. 
Tbla  Is  not  a  time  for  shadowboxlng.  nor 
for  smphaals  upon  the  segmentation  which 
divides  our  society  Into  professional  and  anti- 
prof  easlona  casaes.  and  sets  one  group 
acanst  the  other  to  ludicrous  limits.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  group  has  any 
monopoly  on  training,  and  no  group  domi- 
nates loyalty  to  purpoae. 


PEBSONAl.     EVALUATIONS 

In  line  with  the  tenor  of  this  paper,  let  ua 
now  spell  out  In  general  terms,  who  we 
are  as  persons,  and  where  I  or  any  other 
person  blends  Into  the  world  pattern.  The 
Impelling  forc.e  of  the  data  on  the  miracle  of 
birth  as  discovered  by  physical  science,  and 
the  data  on  human  behavior  as  discovered  by 
the  mental  and  social  sciences  are  not  termi- 
nal In  themselves.  An  Individual  person  as 
a  distinctive  unit  of  mankind,  according  to 
DNA  pattern,  is  a  small  piece  of  protoplasm 
which  develoi>ed  Into  un  adult:  in  the  nat- 
ural coarse  of  events  all  along  the  way.  his 
habits,  attitudes,  skills,  knowledges,  inter- 
ests, and  Ideals  have  been  sclentiflcany  meas- 
ured and  recorded  by  appropriate  authorities. 

In  a  dlscvisslon  of  the  individual's  Impor- 
tance. It  is  Irrelevant  whether  or  not  he  Is 
too  small.  In  a  telescopic  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  merit  consideration.  When  it  is 
realized  that  the  speed  of  light  is  186.000 
•miles  per  second,  the  tremendous  mileage  in 
a  light  year,  and  the  number  of  light  years 
required  for  some  far-oS  stars  to  become 
visible  on  earth,  it  Is  not  much  wpnder  that 
amateur  astronomers  are  loet  in  the  vast  dis- 
tances Involved,  ^ntll  quite  recently  most 
people  believed  that  mankind  existed  In  a 
physical  universe  composed  of  three  levels: 
a  middle  one.  part  of  our  solar  system,  where 
we  lived:  a  lower  one  where  those  who  had 
sinned  were  consigned:  and  a  high  one  with 
the  sky"^  Its  floor — a  place  called  heaven. 
Such  a  conception  obtained  until  it  was 
learned  that,  outside  our  own  atmosphere, 
ther  is  no  north,  south,  east  or  west,  and  no 
higher  and  lower. 

It  is  also  irrelevant  to  argue  that  man  as 
a  unit  Is  too  large  for  comparative  con- 
siderations, since  the  microscope  reveals  that 
there  are  5  octillion  hydrogen  atoms  in  one 
human  body,  and  that  if  all  the  thermonu- 
clear energy  contained  in  one  person  could 
be  released  at  once,  the  explosive  force  would 
be  100  times  greater  than  the  A-bomb 
dropp>ed  on  Hiroshima.  It  is  further  irrele- 
vant to  maintain  that  I,  as  an  average  hu- 
man, have  either  much  or  little  equity  in 
the  universe,  but  it  Is  highly  relevant  to 
reaUze  that  all  I  am  is  my  equity  in  It.  For 
that  reason  I  am  more  interested  In  me 
as  a  person  that  I  am  in  any  or  all  other 
persons  combined. 

Man  has  always  found  It  easy  to  follow 
his  own  inclinations,  and  irksome  to  conquer 
his  own  shortoomings.  It  seems  natural  to 
conclude  that  life  is  a  riddle,  and  the  more 
he  endeavors  to  resolve  it,  the  more  confused 
he  becomes.  Tbt  riddle  is  eternal,  and  crops 
up  at  every  crisis.  The  more  we  learn  about 
the  world,  the  wider  become  the  domains 
of  the  unknovm.  As  a  threefold  aside:  (a) 
this  is  not  the  place  to  hazard  even  a  guess 
as  to  how  much  blame  can  be  charged  against 
the  billions  who.  through  the  ages,  never 
had  an  inkling  about  the  formulation  of 
consistent  concepts  of  right  and  wrong:  (b) 
It  depends  entirely  upon  what  kind  of  Ood 
exists  and  what  kind  of  (>ersons  we  are:  if 
there  Is  no  Ood.  what  matters  whither  we 
are  boiind,  or  whether  there  is  any  place  to 
go?  and  (c)  is  it  justifiable  to  assume  that 
losing  mental  functions  while  maintaining 
a  normal  state  of  bodily  health,  is  a  fault  In 
the  structure  of  creation? 

In  the  cotton  mills  where  I  was  employed 
more  than  00  years  ago.  I  was  perforce  asso- 
ciated with  many  who.  after  the  manner  of 
the  "orators"  in  Hyde  Park.  London,  ha- 
rangued in  the  factories  and  in  the  public 
squares,  that  tha  world  was  all  awry.  They 
often  projected  the  theme  that  there  Is  no 
basis  in  fact  for  teleologlcal  argument  to 
establish  the  reality  of  Ood,  and  they  seemed 
to  gloat  over  tha  thought  ot  making  the 
blood  run  cold  in  the  hearts  of  believers. 
It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  vogiie  to  write 
letters  in  tha  local  preaa  fgr  the  asaumed 
edification  of  the  populace.    Thaaa  agitators 


quoted  detached  statements  from  such  schol- 
ars as  Sophocles.  Lucretius.  Voltaire.  Darwin, 
and  Splnoea.  which  they  reeled  off  as  "sweet 
morsels."  My  own  reactions  to  such  antics 
were  not  bom  of  antagonism  so  much  as  of 
dread.  The  real  attitude  of  these  noise- 
make^  was  a  defense  mechanism,  a  term  not 
much  used  nt  that  time,  and  it  never  dawned 
ujxjn  me  how  easy  It  Is  to  garner  verbal  am- 
munition from  random  out-of-context  quo- 
tations. These  same  nonconunltment  advo- 
cates think  they  "play  It  safe"  in  the  active 
arena  of  religious  endeavor.  They  presui^^ 
that  if  there  Is  no  hereafter,  they  will  do  Just 
as  well  for  themselves  to  have  made  no  pro- 
fefslon  of  faith.  But  if  there  Is  a  hereafter, 
they  will  plead  Innocence  and  throw  them- 
selves on  Ood's  mercy. 

At  this  Inte  date  In  my  life.  I  am  tremen- 
dously concerned  to  learn  who  I  am  as  a 
person  and  what.  If  any.  are  my  obligations 
to  work  out  my  own  salvation.  My  personal- 
ity— which  is  comprised  of  the  traits,  modes 
of  adjustment,  behavior  habits,  and  relations 
to  others  in  my  environment — warns  me 
against  treating  my  religious  obligations 
flippantly  and  assuming  to  dismiss  them 
with  a  figurative  wave  of  the  hand.  A  fable 
I  first  heard  7  decades  ago  comes  to 
mind.  The  story  concerns  three  grasshop- 
pers on  a  cement  sidewalk,  solemnly  debat- 
ing the  origin  and  sUtus  of  mankind.  One 
Insisted  that  man  was  the  pride  and  Joy 
of  the  Creator,  and  only  a  little  lower  in 
rank  than  the  angels;  the  second  maintained 
that  man  was  an  Insignificant  nobody:  the 
third  grasshopper  had  Just  taken  charge  of 
the  meeting  and  was  about  to  affect  a  com- 
promise in  the  proceedings,  when  an  errand 
boy  from  the  local  bakery  came  running 
down  the  street;  by  chance  he  stepped  on 
all  three  grasshoppers — and  they  were  no 
more.  It  Is  not  unexpected  among  iis  sen- 
iors that  so  many  of  our  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances pass  by,  never  to  return,  but 
it  is  rather  tragic  that  the  only  comment  we 
seem  able  to  make  is  that  the  departed  are 
better  off.  Such  a  sentiment  does  handsome- 
ly for  a  closing  climax  in  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  for  instance,  but  it  fails  to  impress 
me  In  reference  to  my  own  demise. 

There  is.  admittedly  or  otherwise,  a  reli- 
gious aspect  of  our  lives.  All  people  mentally 
capable  of  contemplation  on  matters  escha- 
tological  are  more  or  leas  Interested  in  what 
becomes  of  themselves  after  this  life,  even 
though  there  is  no  Incontestable  answer. 
It  is  erroneous  to  classify  people  as  believers 
or  nonbellevers,  without  any  qualifications. 
Religion  is  the  one  great  separator  of  man- 
kind Into  classes  and  sects,  with  numerous 
variations.  Indeed,  It  U  part  of  man's  per- 
sonality. Each  person's  problems  and  the 
solutions  of  them  are  privately  his  own,  and 
he  works  them  out  from  time  to  time.  No 
man's  problems  can  be  resolved  by  others. 

I  feel  privileged  to  ask  God  for  help  in 
living  a  fuller  and  happier  life  by  obey- 
ing, among  other  regulations,^ a  dictum  in 
the  Old  Testment  (Mlcah  6:8)  :  "What  doth 
the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly, 
and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  Ood"?  It  is  somewhat  of  an  affront  to 
ask  the  Almighty  to  do  for  us  what  mortals 
are  unable  to  do  for  themselves,  such  as 
govern  the  weather,  or  keep  us  always  In  the 
beet  of  health.  I  thank  Ood  every  night 
that  I  have  lived  another  day.  and  I  feel 
better  when  I  have  told  Him  of  my  apprecia- 
tion. I  am  boundlessly  comforted  in  my 
religious  experiences  whenever  I  hear  this 
particular  hymn,  for  instance,  that  a  very 
dear  friend  sang  so  often  during  her  more 
than  a  score  years  of  valient  service  in 
church  worship.  The  lyrics  of  the  first 
stanza  and  chorus  are: 

"I  come  to  the  garden  alone. 
WhUe  the  dew  U  still  on  the  rosea. 
And  the  voice  I  hear,  falling  on  my  ear, 
The  Son  of  Ood  dlacloaaa. 
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"And  He  walks  with  me,  and  He  talks  with 

me. 
And  He  tells  me  I  am  His  own; 
And  the  Joys  we  share  as  we  tarry  there. 
None  other  has  ever  known." 

A  whole  battery  of  objections  can  be  laid 
against  the  theology  In  these  lyrics,  but  aU 
hymnodfcglves  me  a  spiritual  Uft,  and  who 
U  to  galfcay  it?  I  elect  to  go  my  way  be- 
cause I  know  the  direction;  and  because  I 
know  my  way,  I  propose  to  go  to  the  end. 
So,  I  wait,  alone. 


The  Ri^ht  of  Dissent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have 
consistently  supported  President  John- 
son's actions  regarding  Vietnam.  I  have 
also  consistently  defended  the  right  of 
any  American  to  disagree  with  those  ac- 
tions and  policies.  In  that  spirit,  I  Ha 
pleased  to  insert  here  a  statement  by  the 
Committee  To  Stop  Escalation  in  Viet- 
nam reflecting  such  a  dissent.  This  com- 
mittee Is  located  In  V^^estport,  Conn, 
which  Is  in  my  district.  I  know  many  of 
Its  members  and  I  respect  them  person- 
ally. But  this  matter  I  strongly  dis- 
agree with  their  view,  as  they  disagree 
with  mine.  However,  they  do  have  a 
right  to  be  heard,  and  I  therefore  sub- 
mit for  them  the  following  statement 
from  David  G.  Lyon: 

Statement  of  David  G.  Lyon 
The  ad  hoc  Committee  to  Stop  Escalation 
m  Vietnam  was  started  in  the  spring  of  1966 
after  the  United  States  bombed  North  Viet- 
nam. It  originated  with  a  nucleus  of  people 
who  had  been  in  the  leadership  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Committee  for  the  ElecUon  of  John- 
son. This  committee  consisted  of  RepubU- 
cans.  Independents,  and  Democrats  In  our 
community  who  had  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  President's  campaign  and  who 
had  worked  hard  to  build  his  plurality  In 
the  area  because  he  repudiated  the  prowar 
poUcles  of  Barry  Goldwater. 

This  preelecUon.  anU-Goldwater  stand  re- 
flected the  mood  of  the  American  people  and 
it  was  clear  to  the  world  that  Johnson's  re- 
turn to  the  White  House  was  a  mandate  to 
the  administration  to  seek  peace-oriented 
alternatives  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies. Instead,  the  course  of  our  administra- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
assumed  the  same  orbit  as,  and  an  eventual 
rendezvous  In  an  Ideological  vacuum  with 
the  Goldwater-Nlxon  complex,  which  con- 
templates a  world  at  war  for  the  next  20 
years  with  a  better  than  even  chance  for  p. 
nuclear  doomsday. 

The  concept  of  settling  political  differ- 
ences with  war  U  unthinkable  in  a  nuclear 
age.  Moreover,  we  will  never  be-  able  to 
achieve  the  "Great  Society"  or  to  prove  the 
efficacy  of  democracy  by  expending  our  maxi- 
mum potential  In  the  pursuit  of  war. 

There  are  now  200.000  of  our  young  men 
in  Vietnam.  Our  milltery  are  now  talking 
about  increasing  the  Armed  Forces  in  Viet- 
nam to  400.000,  How  many  after  that?  Are 
we  developing  a  society  which  thrives  on  war 
at  the  expense  of  the  minds,  bodies,  and  Uvea 
of  Incalculable  numbers  of  youth  for  an 
Indeterminate  number  of  years?  Does  it 
make  sense  to  visit  brute  force  and  massive 


destruction  on  other  people  In  other  lands 
In  the  name  of  world  freedom  and  peace? 

Inasmuch  as  this  war  was  negotiated  11 
years  ago  in  Geneva,  our  Government  is  act- 
ing Illegally  by  pursuing  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  has  never  declared  war, 
nor  has  it  submitted  the  question  for  con- 
gressional study. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  rapidly  dis- 
integrating machinery  for  peace  and  the 
dominance  of  the  "hawks"  in  our  Govern- 
ment, the  committee  continues  its  work  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  a  climate  of 
reason  In  which  people  who,  for  practical  as 
well  as  himianltarian  purposes,  want  to  offer 
civilized  alternatives  to  the  solution  of  world 
problems  and  to  encourage  the  representa- 
tives in  the  Senate  and  Congress  to  speak  out 
for  a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  war  through 
the  legally  constituted  bodies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  Geneva  Conference. 

Our  committee  now  receives  the  support  of 
hundreds  of  people  In  the  area  of  Fairfield 
County  and  Includes  In  Its  membership  busi- 
ness and  professional  people,  educators,  art- 
ists, clergymen,  and  people  who  work  lii-the 
communications  Industry,  advertising  and 
public  relations.  It  also  coordinates  its  ac- 
tivities with  many  other  peace  organizations 
In  Connecticut.  As  Americans  concemed 
about  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
world,  we  appeal  to  out  representatives  In 
Government  to  stop  the  bombing  and  pro- 
ceed toward  a  political  settlement  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 


Clarksbarg,  W.  Va.— Birthplace  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

OF   WEST   VntOlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 
Mr.  MOORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  State 
of  West  Virginia  was  bom  of  the  strife 
of  the  Civil  War.     It  was  the  scene  of 
numerous  Civil  War  tattles  which  pitted 
brother     against    brother    and    friend 
against  friend.    Several  of  the  great  Civil 
War  generals  were  born  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  West  Virginia,  as  it  was  known 
prior  to  secession  from  Virginia  and  be- 
coming officially  admitted  to  the  Union 
on  June  20.  1863.    Among  the  Civil  War 
leaders  who  called  western  Virginia  their 
home  was  Stonewall  Jackson,  who  was 
bom  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  January 
21,  1824.     It  was  ironic  that  Stonewall 
Jackson  was  kiUed  In  battle  in  1863— the 
year  West  Virginia  became  a  State.    He 
was  39  years  old  at  the  time.    I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues  the  followhig   extremely  well- 
written  article  which  appeared  In  the 
January  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va.,  Exponent  on  Stonewall 
Jackson: 

Stonk',vall  Jackson  Was  Born  in  Clarks- 

Btmo  142  Tkars  Aco  Tooat 

Today  marks  the  142d  anniversary  ot  the 

birth  of  Oen.  Thomas  Jonathan  (StonewaU) 

Jackson,   born   in    ClarkBljurg,   January   21, 

lo24. 

8.  J.  Blrshteln,  chairman  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Historical  Committee  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Informed  the  press  that 
two  local  organizations  are  honoring  the 
occasion  with  appropriate  wreaths. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
have  placed  a  wreath  on  both  the  Stonewall 
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equestrian  statue  and  on  the  bronise  pUque 
erected  on  the  site  In  the  300  block  of  West 
Main  Street  where  the  famous  general  was 
born. 

The  StonewaU  Jackson  Civic  Club  has 
remembered  the  142d  anniversary  by  placing 
a  wreath  on  the  sulking  equestrian  statue 
located  on  the  plaza  of  the  Harrison  County 
Courthouse. 

Thejpiarksburg  chapter  of  the  UDC  erected 
the  bronze  plaque  In  August  1911  to  com- 
memorate the  famous  general's  birthplace 
On  May  10,  1953,  the  equestrian  statue  was 
dedicated. 

The  magnificent  work  of  art  was  sculptured 
by  the  late  Charles  Keck  of  New  York  and 
the  base  of  the  statue  was  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Clarksburg  architect. 

Blrshteln  furnished  the  press  with  the 
following  information  regarding  Clarks- 
burg's great  general  and  renowned  military 
tactician: 

Clarksburg's  brilliant  officer  during  the  War 
Between  the  States  acquired  the  sobriquet  or 
nickname  of  "Stonewall"  with  the  stubborn 
defense  of  his  1st  brigade  In  the  first  Bat- 
tle of  Manassas  (BuU  Run)  on  July  21,  1861 
Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee  In  raUylng  his  men  ex- 
claimed "See.  there  stands  Jackson  like  a 
stone  wall."  A  near  rout  for  the  Confederate 
forces  was  turned  Into  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. Throughout  the  Confederacy  and  the 
world  he  became  "Stonewall  Jackson"  from 
that  moment  on. 

General  Jackson  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Confederate  officers,  and  was  probably 
the  greatest  corps  commander  on  either  side 
during  the  war.  He  had  a  deeply  religious 
nature  and  has  often  beeh  compared  with  the 
CromweUlan  leaders  In  England,  historians 
contend. 

He  deprecated  secession  but  was  a  strong 
believer  in  States'  rlghta,  and  when  Virginia 
withdrew  from  the  Union  he  maintained  hU 
allegiance  to  the  State. 

The  military  tacUcs  of  "Stonewall"  Jackson 
are  studied  at  West  Point.  Virginia  BdUltary 
Institute.  Port  Knox.  In  St.  Cyr,  Prance,  and 
at  Sandhurst,  England.  It  Is  said  to  be  the 
consensus  of  mlUtary  experts  that  his  genius 
has  seldom  been  equaled  and  never  siirpassed. 
One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  "Stonewall" 
was  sent  in  a  telegram  by  the  great  general  of 
World  War  n.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  bronze  bust  of  "Stonewall"  In 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  University 
May  19.  1957: 

"Perhaps  the  most  prized  message  I  ever 
received  came  from  the  famous  historian, 
Douglas  Southall  Freeman,  who  wrote  me  at 
the  close  of  my  campaigns  In  the  Southwest 
Pacific  area  of  World  War  n,  'The  manUe  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson  has 
now  faUen  on  your  shoulders."  " 

Two  of  "Stonewall's"  favorite  maxims  are 
"You  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be"  and 
"Never  take  counsc'  of  your  fears." 

Blrshteln  said  that  few  persons  in  West 
Virginia  realize  that  the  Clarksburg  Public 
Library  has  an  original  letter  by  Stonewall. 
This  letter  Is  on  exhibit  together  with  a  min- 
iature replica  of  the  Polaris  submarine,  the 
Stonetoall  Jackson,  and  other  diversified 
mementos  dealing  with  General  Jackson 

Miss  Charlotte  Bailey,  librarian,  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  the  public  to  visit 
the  Clarksburg  Public  Library  and  examine 
the  Jackson  Items  being  displayed. 

Also  on  dUplay  is  an  excellent  sketch  by 
Bruce  Haymond  of  Jackson's  birthplace  (234- 
328  West  Main  Street)  now  occupied  by  a 
mercantile  store.  The  sketch  graphically 
reveals  a  neat  3-room  brick  cottage  with 
semlattlc  and  Inset  porch,  of  a  type  now  fast 
disappearing. 

A  large  oil  palnUng  by  David  Van  Pelt  Is 
also  on  exhibit  In  the  library.  This  painting 
of  Stonewall  Is  by  Edwin  F.  Draughman  and 
Is  a  fine  copy  of  the  famous  original  by 
John  A.  Elder  in  the  Corcoran  OaUerv  of 
Art  In  Washington,  D.C. 
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A  lAdderback  rocker  which  belonged  to 
Btoaewall's  mother  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
nbrary. 

The  original  letter  bjr  Jackson  was  pre- 
■ented  to  the  library  by  the  late  D.  H.  Hill 
Arnold  of  Elklns.  grand  nephew  of  Stonewall. 

The  letter,  poatmarked  West  Point,  Is  ad- 
dressed to  Jackson's  sister.  Mrs.  L.  (Laura) 
A.  Arnold  of  Beverly,  Randolph  County. 

Stonewall  wrote  his  sister  of  bis  prepara- 
tions for  the  annual  examination  at  West 
Point  and  reported  that  his  health  was  "very 
good  at  the  present. "  He  requested  that  his 
Bister  Inform  him  as  to  the  subscription  rates 
ot  "the  Democratic  paper  published  In 
Clartsburg." 

Jackson's  paternal  grandparenTb^  his  father 
Jonathan,  and  Stonewall's  slater  EliBabeth, 
are  buried  In  the  historic  cemetery  located  In 
Jackson  Park  located  on  East  Pike  Street 
tn  Clarksburg. 

The  general's  mother  Is  burled  In  Ansted. 
W.  Va.  His  sister.  Laura.  U  burled  In  Buck- 
baanon.  and  his  brother  Warren  is  burled 
near  that  city. 

Stonewall  Jackson  died  May  10.  1863.  at  the 
age  of  39,  near  Oulnea  Station.  Va..  and  is 
burled  tn  Lexington.  Va.  He  had  led  the 
army  corps  around  Hooker's  flank  at  the 
battle  of  ChancelloraTiile,  routing  the  right 
wing  of  the  Federal  army. 

He  was  wounded  and  died  of  pneumonia. 

His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  Oen.  Rob- 
trt  ■„  Lee  and  the  southern  cause.  Jack- 
•oa  waa  a  religious  man  who  always  prayed 
bsfbra  battle.  He  was  a  tactician  of  the  flrst 
rank  and  although  a  strict  disciplinarian,  was 
popiular  with  his  men.  He  was  Lee's  ablest 
and  moat  trusted  lieutenant. 


Speaker  McCoraack  Look«  at  tke  1966 
ScMten 


KZTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

OF    COtf  NIK.'I  IL'UT 

Of.  "THK  HOUSV  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVBS 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
BontlUy  publication  New  Englander,  a 
bwtaMH  news  macazlne  pubUahed  by  the 
Kew  England  Council,  contains  in  Its 
January  196fl  Issue  a  well-wrltt<>n  and  In- 
formative article  by  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McCcyi- 
KACK.  The  article  Is  entitled  "Con- 
greaslonal  LeslslaUye  Outlook  for  1966." 

It  provides  us  with  an  excellent  In- 
sight Into  the  current  session  of  Con- 
Creas  as  seen  by  a  man  who  has  been  a 
Member  of  Congress  for  more  than  47 
years,  served  for  many  years  as  majority 
leader  and  for  the  past  4  years  as  Speak- 
er of  the  House.  Although  the  article 
was  written  before  the  session  started.  I 
am  sure  my  colleacues  will  And  It  of  great 
Interest 

Under  leaye  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Insert  this  article  Into  the  Rsc- 

OKB. 


3NAL  LaoiBuiTm  Ottixook  roa  19M 
(By  JoHM  W.  UcCoaicACK) 
While  my  aaslgnad  topic  is  to  set  forth  the 
Ukaly  congressional  leglalatlTe  program  for 
tba  upoomlng  yaar  with  particular  reference 
to  Its  effact  on  New  Bngland,  I  feel,  as  the 
Ooacrass  which  will  maet  In  January  Is  the 
saaM  Congress  which  adjourned  In  October, 
a  brief  backward  glanca.  by  way  of  Introduc- 
tton.  at  what  the  SBth  Coasreaa  did  during 


its  1st  session  might  provide  valuable  clues 
as  to  its  likely  course  of  action  during  its 
3d  session.  The  80th  Congress  re- 
sponded In  a  responsible  and  humanitarian 
manner  to  the  complex  economic  and  social 
problems  with  which  mld-30th  century 
American  society  Is  faced.  The  legislation 
passed  by  this  Congress  has  already  pro- 
duced a  robust  and  expanding  national 
economy,  and  it  acted  In  a  statesmanlike 
manner  to  carry  out  our  military  and  moral 
commitments  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world 
and  thus  help  maintain  peace. 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  belabor  the  point  that 
the  maintenance  of  national  prosperity  and 
world  peace  is  of  overriding  concern  to  New 
England  as  It  is  to  every  other  region  of  this 
country,  dwarfing  into  Insignificance  any 
purely  regional  matters. 

In  cooperation  with  the  splendid  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  this  Congress  has 
written  the  most  outstanding  record  of  leg- 
islative achievement  In  American  history. 
In  its  deliberations  and  actions  In  the  do- 
mestic area  It  has  been  the  coauthor  with 
the  Presldant  in  formulating  a  whole  battery 
of  programs  which,  by  aiding  and  uplifting 
our  leas-fortunate  fellow  citlaens.  will  make 
this  country  truly  a  more  perfect  democracy 
and  thus  bring  us  cloaer  to  the  attainment 
of  those  Ideals  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  ot 
Independence  and  the  Constitution.  I  feel 
certain  that  in  broad  general  terns  the  89  rn 
Congress  wUl  in  Its  ad  session  continue 
to  move  In  this  same  progressive,  humani- 
tarian direction. 

As  to  specifics.  It  would  be  Impossible  and 
I  feel  moat  Inappropriate  for  me  at  this  time 
to  try  to  set  forth  In  any  detail  next  year's 
congressional  legislative  program.  Shortly 
after  the  flrst  of  the  year,  I  am  certain  the 
Presldant  wUl  hold  a  meeting  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic congressional  leadership  at  the  White 
House,  outline  his  legislative  objectives  for 
the  upcoming  congressional  session  and  sub- 
mit them  to  the  leadership  for  tactical  advice 
and  guidance.  Only  then  would  I  be  In  a 
position  to  enumerate  at  any  length  the  bills 
which  the  Congress  wUl  be  likely  to  act  on 
during  19M. 

VTT4I,  nmaSST  to  MSW  KMOUUtS 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  be  required  to  tiike 
action  In  a  number  of  areas  all  of  which  I 
(eel  certain  will  be  of  vital  Interest  to  New 
England.  First.  It  Is  mandatory  that  the  sev- 
eral Great  Society  programs  enacted  during 
IMS  be  adequately  funded  In  19M.  Uany  of 
these  programs  were  long-term  in  nature, 
providing  for  a  relatively  small  beginning 
Initially  but  authorlxlng  a  greatly  accelerated 
operation  In  future  yaara.  Because  of  this, 
in  many  cases  they  will  require  substantially 
larger  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1967  than 
were  provided  In  last  yeai's  Appropriation 
AcU. 

Included  among  such  programs  are  those 
authorizing  Federal  assistance  to  combat  air 
and  water  pollution,  highway  beautlflcatlon. 
urban  renewal  and  planning,  grants  for  com- 
munity (acuities,  mass  transportation,  anti- 
poverty,  and  Federal  aid  to  education,  higher, 
secondary,  and  primary.  The  primary  thrust 
of  many  of  these  programs  will  be  In  the 
urban  areas.  New  England,  being  almost 
exclusively  urban,  therefore  has  an  Impor- 
tant Interest  in  their  successful  long-term 
Implementation. 

In  addition,  two  of  the  truly  great  social 
reform  measure  enacted  during  the  1st  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress — namely,  rent  sup- 
plements and  the  Teacher  Training  Corp* — 
were  not  provided  with  any  funds  prior  to 
adjournment.  The  Teacher  Training  Corpa 
would  provlda  Federal  financial  aaalstanee  to 
send  specially  trained  expartsncad  teachers 
Into  poor  araas.  both  rural  and  urban,  to 
enable  those  areas  to  uplift  the  quality  of 
their  teaching.  Complete  control  of  educa- 
tional policy  would,  of  course,  continue  to 
raatde  in  the  local  oommunltlaa.    Both  pri- 


vate and  public  schools  woiUd  be  eligible  for 
this  aid. 

The  rent  supplement  program  would  af- 
ford private  enterprise  an  opportunity  to  re- 
house our  poorest  citizens  In  decent  housing: 
It  would  be  In  addition  to  and  not  replace  the 
existing  public  housing  program.  The  Im- 
portance to  the  New  England  States  of  these 
worthy  programs  Is.  I  believe,  self-evident 
and  It  Is  Imperative  that  both  be  adequately 
funded  by  the  Congress  early  next  year. 

SKVKRAL    BnXS    PENDING 

Despite  the  unprecedented  legislative  out- 
put during  the  past  session,  several  vital  bills 
remained  pending  before  the  Congress  when 
the  flrst  session  ended.  A  proposal  to 
strengthen  fair  employment  practices  has 
been  reported  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  made  In  order  for 
consideration  by  the  House  under  the  21- 
day  rule.  It  win  be  programed  for  early 
floor  action  in  1966. 

Another  measure  raising  the  minimum 
wage  and  broadening  its  coverage  has  like- 
wise been  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  I  have 
always  strongly  supported  "fiilnlmum  wage 
legislation,  having  helped  pass  the  original 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  In  1938  and  voted 
for  every  subsequent  Improvement  In  that 
law.  I  shall  therefore,  of  course,  give  my  full 
support  to  legislation  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  and  expand  Its  coverage  when  the  meas- 
ure la  considered  by  the  House  early  next 
year. 

President  Johnson  has  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  our  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  system,  which  has  not  been 
substantially  modified  since  Its  Inception  30 
years  ago.  be  updated  so  as  to  better  Imple- 
ment Its  objective  of  strengthening  our  fam- 
ily life.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  President's 
recommendaUons  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  It 
will  be  quickly  programed  (or  action  In  the 
House  as  soon  as  it  is  reported  by  that  com- 
mittee. 

NXW    KNGUIND    CAlf    GSDT    A   GmXAT   OKAL 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  New  Eng- 
land economy  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from 
the  passage  of  all  of  this  legislation  as  in- 
deed is  has  benefited  from  the  Great  Society 
laws  already  passed.  The  enactment  of  all 
three  measures  will  result  In  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
ican workers  who  then  in  turn  will  be  good 
customers  (rom  New  Elngland's  manufactured 
products.  Legislation  such  as  FEPC,  mlnl- 
mtun  wage,  and  unemployment  Insurance  are 
sometimes  pictured  by  their  opponents  as 
antlbusincss  proposals.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Quite  the  contrary, 
they  are  truly  probuslness  measures  of  the 
most  basic  nature  t>ecause  they  provide  social 
Justice. 

It  behooves  the  New  England  business 
community  as  well  as  all  business  to  give  Its 
support  to  this  type  of  legislation,  not  only 
because  such  legislation  Is  morally  right  and 
strengthens  the  social  fabric  of  this  Nation, 
but  because  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of 
business  In  the  last  analysis  always  rests 
upon  the  availability  of  customers  with  ade- 
quate purchasing  power.  It  is  upon  mass 
•llectlve  demand  that  continued  business  ex- 
pansion la  dependent,  and  the  only  way  such 
masa  demand  can  be  sustained  over  any  pe- 
riod of  time  Is  to  make  sure  that  this  coun- 
try has  full  employment  for  all  of  Its  citizens 
without  regard  to  creed  or  color,  at  adequate 
wage*  and  enjoying  the  type  of  economic  se- 
curity which  a  modernized  unemployment 
Insurance  system  would  provide. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  state  that  our  econ- 
omy U  now  a  truly  integrated  one.  Neif 
England  as  a  region,  whUe  of  course  pos- 
seaslng  unique  assets  and  problems,  can  only 
prosper  and  flourish  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
dynamic  national  economy.   Tba  poUclaa  and 
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programs  being  pursued  by  President  John- 
son's admlnUtratlon  and  the  89th  Congress 
are  without  doubt  those  beat  suited  to  the 
continued  expansion  and  health  otthat  na- 
tional economy.  ' 


Downtown  Process 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Baker,  the 
distinguished    and    genial   president   of 
Downtown    Progress,    I    attended    last 
Thui«day  the  annual  luncheon  of  that 
important  organization,  a  group  which 
contributes  so  much  to  our  NaUonal  Cap- 
ital.    A  significant  portion  of  the  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  the  report  of  the 
vice  president,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Levi,  on  the 
activities  of  Downtown  Progress  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Baker  during  the 
past  year.     Mr.  Levi's  interesting  and 
stimulating  report  contains  much  infor- 
mation of  interest  to  the  entire  Nation, 
and  Indicates  the  need  for  congressional 
action  in  many  areas  to  help  encourage 
the  growth  of  our  Capital  City.     Mr 
Levi's  report  follows: 

RzpoRT  ON  Downtown  Progsbss 
(By  Robert  H.  Levi) 
As  1966  gets  underway,  it  is  my  function 
to  look  back  at  1965  and  then  to  the  future 
The  year  1968  was  a  significant  year  for 
Washington  and  for  downtown  progress 
Several  key  decisions  were  made  which  wUl 
insure  the  forward  direction  of  the  down- 
town revltallzatlon  program.  A  number  of 
other  major  decisions  must  be  made  how- 
ever, if  we  are  to  attain  the  development 
goals  established  In  the  action  plan  for  down- 
town. In  short,  this  U  a  "much  has  been 
done,  but  much  remains  to  be  done"  report 
on  downtown  progress. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  status  of  down- 
town revltallzatlon: 

1.  The  District  of  Columbia  now  can  use 
urban  renewal  to  help  solve  the  problwns  of 
downtown  Washington  and  to  sUmulate  pri- 
vate development.  This  authority  was 
granted  by  a  provision  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1966.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
have  begun  a  downtown  feaslbUlty  survey  to 
develop  basic  information  required  for  the 
preparaUon  of  an  urban  renewal  plan  for 
downtown.  Downtown  Progress  U  serving  as 
a  consultant  to  the  public  agencies  on  the 
feasibility  survey. 

a.  Work  has  been  started  on  a  rail  rapid 
transit  system  for  Washington.  In  1965  the 
Congress  authorized  a  transit  developrkent 
program  prepared  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  and  made  an  initial 
appropriation  of  $6.2  million  for  design  and 
engineering  studies.  Construction  of  a  sub- 
iroy  below  downtown  G  Street  U  to  begin  in 

3.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  acquiring 
property  in  downtown  for  the  right-of-way 
for  a  secuon  of  the  center  beg  freeway,  from 
CMStltutlon  Avenue  to  New  York  Avenue 
NW.  During  1966  the  allnement  of  the  cen- 
ter leg  freeway  tunnel  below  the  U&ll  was 
changed  from  a  curve  to  a  straight  line  as 
proposed  originally  by  the  District  of  Ooliim- 


bia  Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic,  thus 
Improving  driving  safety  and  reducing  costs 
This  decision  was  possible  because  of  agree- 
ments Involving  the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  Tem- 
porary Commission  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  construct  a  reflecting  pool  on  the  Mali 
above  the  freeway  tunnel.  No  definite  sched- 
ule can  be  established  for  the  construction 
of  this  freeway,  however,  until  the  Congress 
passes  legislation  to  permit  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  finance  its  highway  program. 
This  legislation  Is  needed  badly. 

4.  Architectural  and  engineering  dra wines 
are  being  prepared  for  the  P  street  demon- 

^1^  °,^*"°^'"-  *'"°™  "'•*i  to  l*th  StreeU 
NW  The  key  to  this  action  was  a  demon- 
stration grant  awarded  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  1966.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Highways  and  TrafBc  will  start 
reconstruction  of  these  two  blocks  of  P  Street 
in  the  spring  of  1966.  The  purposes  of  the 
demonstration  are  to  reduce  traffic  conges- 
tion, to  increase  pedestrian  safety,  and  to 
stimulate  private  business  and  private  devel- 

?.K?*^L  ^^'""y-  "^^  ^  Street  design  by 
Chloethlel  Woodard  Smith  &  Associates  U  be- 
ing developed  with  the  participation  of  prop- 
erty  owners  and  proprietors  of  businesses  in 
the  demonstration  blocks.  Downtown  Prog- 
ress at  Its  own  expense.  U  furnishing  the 
^Ject  manager  to  the  District  of  CoUunbla 
Department  of  Highways  and  TrafBc 

5.  A  design  for  Uncoln  Place  Is  nearinc 
completion.  Downtown  Progress  retained 
design  consultants  for  this  proposal  in  1966 
to  create  an  appropriate  setting  on  downtowii 

inr,  tK^l^\  '°''  "•*  ^^^^^^  ^o«»'«  Theater 
»  ..1^^  '''*'^°  *^°'^  ^^ere  Lincoln  died 
Ford  8  Theater  is  being  restored  to  its  original 
appearance    by    the    National    Park   Semce 

??jl'?''*Sf  °°''  *"  ^^^  studied  to  develop 
Lincoln  Place  within  as  close  a  time  as  pos- 
sible to  the  compleuon  of  the  restoration 
project. 

6.  An  important  and  historic  decision  of 
course  was  the  approval  by  President  John- 
eon  of  the  designation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  L.  UdaU,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  National  Historic  Site.  Thu  wlU 
provide  the  framework  for  design  and  devel- 
opment action  under  legislation  now  being 
cons  dered  by  the  Congress  to  establish  and 
provide  funds  for  a  Commission  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue.  The  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
National  Historic  Site  includes  28  V4  blocks 
In  downtown.  The  relationship  between  that 
proposal  and  downtown  wlU  be  clarified  dur- 
ing the  downtown  feasibility  survey 

7  I  can  report  slgnlflcant  progress  on  pub- 
lic building  construction  in  downtown-  the 
VS.  Court  of  Claims  and  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals  is  nearlng  completion 
overlooking  Lafayette  Square;  restoration  of 
Fords  Theater  la  nearlng  completion,  as  I 
noted  earlier;  property  Is  being  acquired  at 
the  comer  of  Ninth  and  G  Streets  fw  a  new 
downtown  library.  Downtown  Progress  car- 
ried out  the  studies  of  space  requirements 
and  site  possibilities  for  this  library  at  the 
request  of  the  District  Commissioners. 

Property  has  been  acquired  and  plans  are 
being  drawn  for  the  FBI  BuUdlng  on  Penn- 
sylvanla  Avenue,  between  9th  and  10th 
Streets.  This  major  structure,  to  house  ap- 
proximately 7,000  employees,  Is  being  de- 
signed to  conform  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan. 

The  Old  Patent  Office  at  Eighth  and  P 
Streets  Is  being  remodelled  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  the  National  CollecUon 
of  Fine  Arts,  to  be  under  the  supervision  ol 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  wUl  be 
added  attractions  In  downtown  for  resident* 
and  for  visitors  to  Washington. 
And  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  have  agreed  to 
a  location  for  a  new  buUdlng  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  house  7,000  employees. 
This  structure  will  be  built  on  air  rights 
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above  the  center  leg  freeway  at  Constitution 
Avenue. 

-  f.J^*  Increase  in  private  development 
•ctlvltlee  east  of  15th  Street  since  down- 
town progress  began  In  i960,  has  been  en- 
couraging. For  10  years  prior  to  that  date 
only  six  substantial  private,  commercial  and 
residential  buildings  had  been  started  In 
dovmtown  east  of  15th  Street.  In  the  5 
years  from  1961  through  1965,  however  27 
substantial  private  buildings  were  star'ted 
This  record  of  27  starts^ln  these  past  6  years 
compared  with  6  starts  In  the  precedlnK  10 
years  Is  Impressive.  ' 

I  should  like  to  make  it  clear,  at  this 
point  that  downtown  progress  Isn't  clahn- 
ing  all  the  credit  for  this  change  In  attitude 
toward  private  development.  I  do  believe 
however,  that  the  existence  of  this  organiza- 
tion of  business  and  civic  leaders  Uiterested 
m  and  working  for  a  revitalized  central  city 
has  certainly  been  a  major  factor  m  the 
change  In  attitude  on  the  part  of  private 
Investors. 

The  things  that  have  been  accomplished 
have  Involved  high  levels  of  cooperaUon  be- 
tween private  organizations  and  public 
agencies,  and  among  Individuals  representlne 
a  wide  variety  of  civic,  business,  and  govern- 
ment  groups. 

The  things  that  remain  to  be  done  wlU 
require  a  contlnuaUon  of  this  process  of 
private  and  public  cooperation : 

1.  The  parking  problem  In  downtown  and 
in  other  congested  parts  of  the  city  must  be 
solved.  Every  survey  that  we  have  done 
and  we've  Interviewed  and  questioned 
thousands  of  people— residents,  shoppers 
employees,  and  visitors— has  shown  Inade- 
quate parking  to  be  the  most  serious  physical 
problem  In  downtown. 

We  believe  that  the  storage  of  automobiles 
is  as  essential  to  the  public  Interest  as  are 
roads,  mass  transportation,  and  trafllc  con- 
trols. In  order  to  assure  sufficient  parking 
at  proper  rates  and  at  the  right  locaUons  to 
serve  the  general  public,  there  must  be  a 
rwponslble,  effective  public  agency.  Since 
the  parking  job  Is  not  being  done  adequately 
by  private  enterprise,  public  action  and  as- 
sistance is  required  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community.  Such  public  action 
has  been  necessary  in  nearly  all  of  the  major 
cities  across  the  Nation. 

2.  LeglalaUon  Is  required  to  permit  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  lease  sites  to  private 
developers  to  build  on  air  rights  over  the 
center  leg  freeway  and  over  other  freeways 
Such  action  would  open  up  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  air-rights  structures 
such  as  illustrated  by  Downtown  Progress 
for  parking,  motor  hotels,  office  space,  and 
other  activities  which  woiUd  beneflt  by  the 
accesslbUlty  provided  by  the  freeways,  and 
which  would  be  welcome  additions  to  the  tax 
base  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

3.  Legislation  also  U  reqiilred  to  establish 
the  National  Visitor  and  Student  Center  for 
which  the  Union  Station  would  be  an  excel- 
lent location.  We  are  pleased  that  President 
Johnson  Indicated  his  interest  In  1966  In  the 
development  of  a  visitors'  center  to  provide 
"perspective  and  understanding  regarding 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  myriad  stu- 
dents and  tourists  who  come  to  Washington 
to  see  and  learn." 

4.  And  in  conclusion,  we  look  to  the  Dls- 
trice  of  Columbia  government,  the  National 
Capital  PUnning  Commission,  the  NaUonal 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  and  other  pubUc  agencies,  to  fulflU 
their  responsibilities  for  sound  planning  and 
for  early  action  to  make  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia an  even  better  place  In  which  to  Uve 
to  wwk,  and  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  our 
society. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  toward  the 
revltallzatlon  of  downtown  Washington,  but 
much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Toward 
these  objectives  we  pledge  our  full  coopera- 
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tkJB  and  support:  to  aaalat  In  every  way  tha 
rwTltAliukUon  of  th«  Natloni  Capital  In  the 
same  m&nner  aa  other  clttea  tbroughout  tbla 
great  country  are  rebuilding  ttaemaelTea  to 
m>»t  tb*  raqulr«m«nt*  of  th«  present  and 
future  ganeratlooa  of  eltlaena. 


Ukruaka  ladepeoiience  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cm 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 


oy  Nn 
IN  THS  HOUSX  OP  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  WIDNAlXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  48  jrears  ago.  the  Ukraine  de- 
clared its  Independence  from  the  then- 
new  nation  of  the  US.S.R.  Thla  waa 
done  In  good  faith  by  the  Rada.  or 
central  council,  of  the  Ukraine,  acting 
In  accordance  with  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ermnent'8  proclsonation  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  the  peoples  of 
the  old  Romanov  empire  of  the  tsars. 
As  could  be  expected,  however,  the  Com- 
munists soon  proved  how  much  their 
declarations  were  to  be  trusted,  as  they 
have  many  times  since,  by  proclaiming 
that  independence  movements  were 
bourgeois  and  counterrevolutionary.  In 
the  autumn  of  1919.  the  Ukraine  helpless 
against  the  onslaught  of  Soviet  force, 
unwillingly  became  a  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
public. Despite  nearly  a  half  century 
of  Communist  oppression,  the  Ukrainian 
people  have  maintained  their  unique  and 
rich  heritage,  and  their  desire  for  free- 
dom. 

Indeed,  the  annals  of  Ukrainian  Rus- 
sia are  older  and  more  significant  than 
tboae  of  any  of  the  Soviet  Republics,  in- 
cluding the  largest  and  most  powerful — 
the  R£  J.S Jl.  In  fact,  the  very  history 
of  Roosta  begins  in  the  capital  city  of 
the  Ukraine — Kiev.  The  city  lent  its 
name  to  an  era — Kievan  Russia — almost 
three  centuries  in  duration,  from  the 
•OO's  to  the  llOO's  AJD.  The  rich  legacy 
which  this  Ukrainian  period  left  to  that 
part  of  the  world  is  unmatched.  The 
art,  architecture,  literature,  public  and 
private  Institutions,  its  society  and  cul- 
ture have  all  bad  their  impact  on  the 
Oommunlst  state  which  now  occupies 
that  unfortunate  territory.  History, 
1.000  years  hence,  will  tell  which  era — 
Kievan  Russia  or  Communist  Russia — Is 
remembered  for  its  greatness  and  Its 
heritage. 

Since  the  12th  century  and  the  Mongol 
invasion,  however,  the  Ukraine  has  been 
conquered  and  divided  numerous  times 
between  its  greedy  neighbors,  including 
the  Soviet  Union.  Throughout  these 
long  centuries  of  oppression,  the  Ukrain- 
ian people  have  shown  great  fortitude, 
courage,  and  unity,  and  when  the  Jtada 
proclaimed  Independence  on  JsmMatfy  22, 
19l<.  these  people  could  see  a  dream  ma- 
terlaUie,  a  dream  of  freedom  and  an  end 
to  lon«-endured  sufferings.  The  Com- 
munists, however,  soon  smashed  this 
dream  and  gave  the  rest  of  the  world 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  how  they  were 
to  behave  in  the  tntemational  arena. 
Tim  short-lived  nation  of  the  Ukraine 


was  one  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression: aggression  which  has  continued 
to  the  preeent  day. 

The  Ukrainian  experience  cannot  be 
considered  In  Isolation  to  the  events  of 
today.  Its  connection  with  the  current 
situation  in  Vietnam  is  aptly  expressed 
by  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobriaiisky.  president  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America.  Inc.: 

Altbougb  Vietnam  engroeaea  our  national 
attention,  we  eannot  ever  afford  to  ignore 
the  broader  Interrelated  facta  of  Slno-Sovlet 
Ruaslan  Imperto-colonlallam.  the  ayndlcate 
of  Red  totalitarian  regimes,  their  Increasing 
peychopolltlcal  warfare  against  the  free 
world,  and  the  underlying  captive  nations 
In  the  Red  empire.  Including  17  million 
North  Vietnamese.  To  divorce  Vietnam  from 
these  basic  facts  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
The  techniques  of  Intensive  revolution,  the 
Rusalan-bred  Hanoi  elite,  and  Red  objec- 
tives In  Vietnam  are  no  different  from  those 
witnessed  in  4<J  years  of  cumulative  Red  con- 
quest, commencing  with  the  many  non-Rus- 
sian nations  now  held  captive  In  the  U.S  S.R. 
Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  forgotten  neither 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  nor  the  peo- 
ple of  other  nations  more  recently  vic- 
tims of  Communist  imperialism.  On  this 
48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Independ- 
ence, let  us  not  only  think  of  the  past,  but 
also  the  future.  History  is  not  done 
with  the  Ukraine,  nor  its  unfortunate  sis- 
ter republics,  and  someday,  the  Commu- 
nist yoke  of  oppression  will  be  broken 
and  freedom  will  be  established  again. 


Adopted  Chiaese  B07  Now  Soltfier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   AWZONA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thuraday,  January  13,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  article  from  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
of  January  10.  19««.  tells  an  Interesting 
and  poignant  story  of  hardship,  love, 
and  devotion  to  duty.  Most  of  all.  the 
sense  of  duty  to  country  of  this  Chinese 
boy.  a  naturalized  American,  is  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  shameful  behavior  of 
some  of  our  comparatively  well-endowed 
natives  of  these  shores  who  bum  draft 
cards.  The  article  follows: 
FiQHrs    roa    Uwcx*   Sam  :    Aooptb)    Chotzsk 

BOT  Now  SOUJIKB 

Eighteen  years  ago  a  baby  boy  was  left  to 
die  on  the  Chinese -Burmese  border. 

Today,  he  la  a  proud  member  of  the  U.S. 
Army. 

His  story  begins  with  Dorothy  Sterling, 
who  grew  up  in  Phoenix  and  graduated  from 
Good  Samaritan  Nursing  School.  In  1938 
she  obtained  a  degree  In  theology  from  Cln- 
clnattl.  Ohio.  Bible  Seminary,  and  at  the  close 
of  World  War  n  went  as  a  missionary  nurse 
to  the  Llsu  tribe  In  Burma,  on  the  border  of 
Communist  Chlha. 

She  lived  among  natives  who  were  so  poor 
they  often  ate  tree  bark  and  plant  roots  to 
survive.  They  were  made  poorer  by  frequent 
raids  by  the  Chinese. 

It  was  during  one  of  these  raids  that  Miss 
Sterling  found  a  Chlneae  baby  who  had  been 
left  to  die  after  his  parents  were  killed^    They 


had  lust  escaped  acroaa  the  border  Into 
Burma. 

Miss  Sterling  adopted  the  baby  and  named 
blm  David  Mark  after  her  favorite  characters 
In  the  Bible.  Six  years  later,  under  similar 
circumstances,  she  found  her  second  baby — 
a  Chinese  girl  she  named  Judy. 

Raising  the  children,  while  she  continued 
her  work  with  the  Llsu  tribe,  she  began  to 
prepare  in  1956  for  a  visit  home.  Realizing 
that  If  she  was  to  get  the  chUdten  Into  the 
United  States  and  back  into  Burma,  she'd 
have  to  obtain  citizenship  for  them,  she  wrote 
First  Chrlstlfm  Church  In  Phoenix  which  had 
been  providing  support  for  her  work. 

The  minister.  Dr.  William  S.  Bolce,  asked 
the  help  of  then  Senator  Barry  Goldwater. 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  and  John  J.  Rhodes. 
Republican,  of  Arizona,  who  Introduced  con 
gresdonal  bills  giving  the  children  clzenship. 

In  1957  David  Mark  and  Judy  came  to 
the  United  States. 

While  they  were  here,  however,  the  Bur- 
mese Government  changed  hands  and  Its 
attitude  toward  U.S.  mlssionariea.  Burma 
refused  to  grant  return  visa. 

Undaunted.  Miss  Sterling  enrolled  In  Pa- 
cific Christian  College  at  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
and  won  her  master's  degree  in  theology, 
supporting  her  family  by  nursing  at  Long 
Beach  Hospital.  « 

In  1960.  she  took  her  children  to  Thailand, 
where  with  the  support  of  First  Christian 
Church,  she  worked  among  the  natives. 

David  returned  to  the  States  in  1962  to 
complete  his  last  2  years  of  high  school  at 
Seattle.  Wash.,  then  went  back  to  help  his 
mother  operate  the  clinic. 

A  recent  letter  from  Miss  Sterling,  dated 
Bankok.  Thailand,  said  she  was  there  with 
David  who  had  gone  to  enlist  in  the  UjS. 
Army.  She  said  David  felt  he  wanted  to 
enlist  because  "I  owe  this  service  to  my 
adopted  country." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NIW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  of  great  importance  by  three 
distinguished  officers  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Bar  Association  of  New  York.  Messrs. 
Roberto  Lebron,  Raymond  P.  Narral,  and 
Barry  Ivan  Slotnick— in  the  New  York 
Law  Journal  of  August  2,  1965 — outlined 
their  view  of  the  role  and  responsibility 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  lawyer  in  New  York 
City.  They  point  out  how  necessary 
proper  legal  representation  Is  for  those 
confronted  with  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, housing,  violations  of  civil  liber- 
ties, exploitation  in  the  purchase  of 
merchandise,  welfare,  and^-of  course — 
encounters  with  criminal  law.  The  au- 
thors are  to  be  commended  for  their 
deep  understanding  and  for  speaking  out 
for  legal  services  for  the  poor — an  issue 
the  Federal  antlpoverty  program  is  Just 
beginning  to  face.  Their  remarks,  as 
follows,  incorporate  a  position  paper  pre- 
sented by  these  gentlemen  at  the  recent 
conclave  of  the  Inter- American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  San  Juan,  PH. : 


January  2U,  1966 
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The  Puerto  Ricao  Lawyer  in  tlie  City  of 
New  York 


[From  the  New  York  Law  Jotimal, 

Aug.  2,    1965] 

TRZ  Ptjxbto  Rican  Lawtkb  im  thx  Citt  or 

Nrw  ToKK 
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(By  Roberto  Lebron.  Raymond  F.  Narral. 
and  Barry  Ivan  Slotnick) 
(EorroB's  Note. — The  article  which  follows 
Is  the  text  of  a  paper  presented  at  the  recent 
Jointly  held  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Bar  Association  and  regional  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  at  San  Juan.  P.R. 
The  authors  of  the  paper  are  president,  vice 
president,  and  acting  secretary,  respectively, 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Bar  Association  of  New 
York.  The  article  reflects  the  views  of 
those  who  represent  the  Indigent  Puerto 
Rlcans  In  New  York  City.) 

"For  a  person  to  hold  rights  In  theory 
satisfies  only  the  theory.  We  have  to  begin 
asserting  those  rights — and  help  the  poor 
assert  those  rights.  Unknown,  unasserted 
rights  are  no  rights  at  all."  Nicolas  deB. 
Katzenbach,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
.    States.' 

The  above  remarks  uttered  by  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Jurist  encompass  the  awakening 
of  the  lawyer  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  No 
longer  can  the  legal  profession  stand  Idly 
by  while  Inequities  and  injustices  surround 
Its  Judicial  Island.  No  longer  can  the  lawyer 
escape  involvement. 

The  needs  of  the  poor  Puerto  Rican  have 
become  vivid  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Bar  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  by  the  advent  of  our 
all-out  efforts  to  service  our  community  In 
that  great  metropolis  of  New  York  City. 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  in  New  York 
City  consists  of  approximately  760.000  in- 
habitants. It  has  at  times  been  classified 
as  the  largest  migration  of  any  single  group 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Indisputably, 
the  reason  for  such  a  large  scale  migration 
Is  the  search  for  a  better  life,  better  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  the  young,  better 
Job  opportunities,  better  housing,  and  an 
overall  desire  to  lift  themselves  from  the 
clutches  of  poverty. 

Seeking  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow,  the  Puerto  Rican  has  gambled  away 
his  customs,  norms,  and  mores.  He  has  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  living  In  a  new  en- 
vironment which  is  regulated  by  different 
standards  of  behavior,  many  foreign  to  his 
own.  He  has  thrust  himself  from  a  rural 
environment  to  a  highly  complex  urban  so- 
ciety which  has.  as  an  added  barrier,  a  dif- 
ferent language  of  communication. 

The  migrant  Puerto  Rican  has  inherited 
from  earlier  migrants  to  the  urban  metrop- 
olis of  the  United  States  the  slum  dwellings, 
the  unskilled  Jobs,  the  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, the  prejudices  and  other  maladlea 
Inherent  in  the  lives  of  the  poverty  stricken. 
The  grassroots  areas  of  the  law  which  have 
Ita  greatest  Impact  on  the  Puerto  Rican  In 
New  York  are  no  longer  found  In  the  "or- 
dinary courtroom — but  in  the  anteroom  of  a 
city.  SUte,  or  Federal  agency  as  he  awaits  a 
determlnaUon  of  vital  slgnlflance  to  him  and 
his  family."  » 

VmuVLOf  MENT 

The  Puerto  Rican  in  New  York  City  has 
inherited  the  unskilled  Jobs,  making  them 
vulnerable  to  seasonal  slacks,  automation, 
and  the  whim  of  employers.  Statistics  show 
that  those  most  vulnerable  to  long  periods  of 
unemployment  are  the  poor,  the  migrant,  the 
Puerto  Rican.  Can  lawyers  provide  assUt- 
ance  to  alleviate  the  serious  consequences  of 
unemployment  on  the  Puerto  Rican  family? 
Can  we  decrease  the  number  of  broken 
homes,  abandoned  and  neglected  children 
whose  parents  turn  their  backs  on  responsi- 
bility when  unemployment  runs  rampant 
throughout  a  poverty  stricken  community? 

Unemployment  is  certainly  not  restricted 
to   the   Puerto   Rican   oonunimlty   In   New 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


York  City.  In  1929.  when  the  United  States 
was  gripped  by  a  "great  depression."  social 
legislation  was  adopted  to  combat  the  Identi- 
cal problems  which  exist  today.  New  York 
State  has  adopted  slmUar  legislation  and 
provides  for  the  alleviation  of  the  harsh  con- 
sequences of  unemployment  through  its  un- 
employment Insurance  laws.  The  purposes 
of  the  law  are  spelled  out  In  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York.'  However,  "unknown,  tmasserted 
rights  are  no  rights  at  all."  •  The  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Law  of  New  York  Is  com- 
plex and  Its  Interpretation  based  on  reported 
case  precedents. 

The  unsophisticated  Puerto  Rican  who 
seeks  benefits  cannot  possibly  prepare  or 
cope  with  the  nuindates  of  statutes  and  reg- 
ulations which  he  does  not  understand, 
written  in  a  language  foreign  to  his  ovra  and 
admlnjjBtered  by  people  who  have  lost  the 
true  meaning  for  Its  existence.  Due  to  the 
latter  reasons,  an  unemployed  member  of 
our  community,  with  a  wife  and  11  children 
Is  thrust  upon  the  relief  rolls  when  he  falls 
to  request  a  hearing  before  an  Impartial 
referee  within  the  30-day  limitation  required 
by  statute,  after  a  discharge  from  bis  em- 
ployment, undlsputably  through  no  fault 
of  his  own.  This  lack  of  comprehension  by 
oMi  community  leads  to  suspensions  of 
greatly  needed  benefits  because  of  wlllfta 
misrepresentation,  voluntary  "quits"  and 
poor  or  unrealistic  Job  efforts. 

An  explanatory  pamphlet,  how  to  seek 
benefits,  written  In  Spanish  and  Inade- 
quately distributed.  Is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
the  mandate  of  the  law.  Diligent  and  force- 
ful advocacy  Is  required  by  our  association 
to  bolster  the  members  of  our  conmiunlty  In- 
to seeking  that  which  they  are  entitled  to 
by  right,  not  by  charity,  and  to  apprize  ad- 
ministrators of  the  full  Intent  of  the  law. 
The  complexity  of  seeking  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  has  become  burdensome 
to  the  members  of  our  community.  Unable 
to  articulate  the  Justifiable  reasons  for  these 
benefit  applications,  they  have  come  to  look 
upon  the  agency,  specifically  set  up  to  assist, 
as  an  opponent,  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding. 
The  latter  opinion  is  formed  when  the  ap- 
plicant enters  the  agencies'  offices  on  any 
given  day  and  finds  large  numbers  of  his 
countrymen  on  line.  He  Is  fearful  of  not 
being  able  to  make  himself  understood  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  assistance  of  Interpreters 
or  Spanish-speaking  employees.  Are  we.  the 
Puerto  Rican  Bar  Association  of  New  York, 
to  abandon  our  responsibility — we  think 
not. 

Representation  by  lawyers  before  the 
agency  administering  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
privilege,  but  a  necessity.  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  those  greatest  In  need  of  this  representa- 
tion Inasmuch  as  they  are  those  who  most 
need  these  benefits  and  are  less  able  to  ar- 
ticulate their  needs. 

We  cannot  allow  a  young  Puerto  Rican 
mother  who  diligently  searches  for  work  as 
a  salesgirl  to  be  susi>ended  from  receiving 
benefits  because  her  "Job  efforts  are  un- 
realistic," "her  Job  searches  must  be  restricted 
to  factory  work  in  which  she  has  some  ex- 
perience." •  Nor  can  we  allow  suspensions 
for  willful  misrepresentation  because  the 
claimant,  unable  to  make  herself  the  claim- 
ant, unable  to  make  herself  understood, 
allowed  a  fellow  claimant  to  Insert  In  her 
work  booklet  "Ns"  Instead  of  "Y*8."  nor  for 
a  summary  of  Interviews  taken  by  agency 
employees  who  speak  no  Spanish  from 
claimants  who  speak  no  English  and,  subse- 
quently, use  these  interviews  to  prejudice 
the  position  of  the  clalnaant. 

If  we  are  really  to  combat  poverty  let  ua 
start  correcting  the  wrongs  which  exist  In 
the  programs  adopted  at  a  much  earlier  stage 
ot  this  war. 
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"A  Uwyer  •  •  •  can  serve  to  flU  an  enor- 
mous need  which  exists  among  slum  dwellers 
to  have  legal  assistance  to  aid  them  in  their 
perennial  battle  with  the  landloard."  • 

The  Pureto  Rlcans  In  New  York  City  have 
Inherited  the  slum  dweUlngs  of  the  Lower 
East  Side  and  the  Bronx,  and  have  even  man- 
aged to  have  part  of  the  Island  of  Manhat- 
tan, a  slum,  coined  as  "El  Barrio."  The 
slums  were  certainly  there  before  the  advent 
of  the  Puerto  Rican:  he  has  only  served  to 
crystallze  the  stereotype  of  the  slum  dweller. 
The  Puerto  Rican  slum  existence  Is  vividly 
portrayed  only  because  his  mode  of  living  Is 
not  ordinarily  an  urban  enclosure  but  the 
outdoors.  His  walks  around  "la  plaza"  have 
become  Jaunts  to  the  comer  of  a  block  or  the 
brownstone  stoops.  The  Puerto  Rican  Is  not 
the  Invisible  "Other  American"  portrayed  by 
Michael  Harrington  In  his  fine  work  by  the 
same  name.  The  Puerto  Rican  Is  boisterous, 
alive  and  much  too  full  of  Ufe  to  be  "the 
silent  poor."  It  Is  because  of  this  that  at 
times  he  Is  erroneously  portrayed  as  "happy" 
In  hU  "Barrio." 

Is  It  not  for  us,  the  Puerto  Rican  Bar  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  many  of  us  the  prod- 
uct of  thU  slum,  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
or  not  we  will  allow  our  community  to  con- 
form to  this  existence.  0\ir  association  wlU 
no  longer  stand  by  and  allow  a  slumlord  to 
collect  rents  from  our  community  while  at 
the  same  time  he  allows  his  property  to  de- 
teriorate to  Its  lowest  ebb.  Can  we  stand 
Idly  by  while  rats  bite  our  babies,  death 
strikes  because  of  lack  of  heat  and  plaster 
walls  fall  unmercifully  on  our  famUles? 
We  will  not. 

We  win  make  it  possible  as  lawyers  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  tenant  to  exercise  his  rights 
by  leading  him  through  the  mare  of  pro- 
cedural technicalities  and  advocating  hla 
rights  in  the  courts  and  administrative  agen- 
cies. In  the  area  of  landlord  and  tenant  law. 
It  U  for  us.  the  lawyers,  to  establish  social 
change  by  novel  legal  premises.  Novel  ques- 
tions of  law  must  be  advanced  In  this  area 
of  law  so  long  Ignored.  Is  it  not  feasible 
for  a  lawyer  to  advance  the  established  prin- 
ciple of  contracts  that  a  breach  occurs  when 
the  article  contracted  for  is  not  delivered  and, 
consequently,  a  breach  occurs  when  heat 
and  hot  water  arc  not  supplied.  It  Is  not  a 
constructive  eviction  when  a  tenant's  family 
Is  relegated  to  sleeping  in  one  room  of  a  four- 
room  apartment  because  in  the  other  bed- 
room the  celling  is  In  danger  of  falling. 

The  lawyer  will  insure  that  a  tenant  will 
have  at  his  disposal  all  the  rights,  privileges 
and  remedies  available  to  the  tenant. 

In  New  York  City  great  publicity  was  re- 
cently provided  to  the  "rent  strikes"  In  two 
areas  of  New  York — Harlem  and  the  Lower 
East  Side.  Responsible  conununlty  leader- 
ship spoke  In  anger  because  "rent  strikes" 
suggested  that  the  tenants  absolutely  re- 
fused to  pay  rent.  (In  reality  the  practice 
was  to  have  the  tenants  pay  their  rent  mto 
court.) 

That  slum  tenants  would  refuse  to  pay  rent 
to  slimi  landlords  was  In  some  circles  con- 
sidered evil.  However,  slum  tenants  found 
no  other  way  to  bring  Justice  to  bear.  Their 
failure  to  pay  rent  would  bring  on  a  sum- 
mary proceeding  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
Once  the  slumlords  instituted  a  proceeding 
to  evict  for  nonpayment  the  tenants  woxild 
Interpose  the  defense  of  violations  of  record; 
ask  for  a  stay  pursuant  to  section  766  of  the 
Real  Property  Actions  and  Proceedings  Law 
permitting  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent  to  the 
cotirt  imtu  the  landlord  corrected  the  viola- 
tions. 


The  small  Inroads  made  by  our  brethren 
who  provided  representation  during  the 
"rent  strikes"  and  raised  a  defense  based 
on  section  755  of  the  real  property  action* 
and  proceedings  law  may  not  have  eradi- 
cated the  slums.    But  It  was  because  at  am- 
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gent  uid  forc«ruI  Mtvocacy  that  such  a  de- 
reoM  mu  Orct  lnterpoa«d  on  a  large  acale. 
"Legal  scbolarahlp  la  beginning  to  enter 
tiila  new  Held — to  analyse  the  righta  of  wel- 
fare recipients,  of  Installment  purcbaaers. 
erf  people  afflicted  by  slum  housing,  crime. 
and  despair.  These  are  signs  too.  that  a  new 
breed  of  lawyers  ts  emerging,  dedicated  to 
xutng  the  law  as  an  instrument  of  orderly 
and  construotlTS  social  change.  The  Puerto 
Rlcan  community  of  New  York  will  not  lack 
proper    representation. 

civrL  aicBTS 
It  is  unnecessary  to  note  in  this  paper 
the  great  strides  being  made  In  the  area  of 
clTll  rights.  Hor/ever.  for  many  years  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  has  failed  to  have 
its  leadership  articulate  its  need  In  this  area. 
It  was  not  until  recently  that  the  National 
AMoclaUon  of  Puerto  Rlcan  Civil  Rights  was 
formed.  Our  association  is  a  leader  in  this 
Oeld.  Violations  of  civil  liberties  must  be 
guarded  with  aU  the  strength  at  our  dis- 
posal; they  are  basic  to  a  civilized  society. 
Our  president  has  recently  been  engaged  In 
many  high-level  discussions  with  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  and  the  mayor 
of  New  York  City  so  that  we  can  assure 
prop>er  administration  of  all  city  agencies 
which,  tf  ignored,  can  dangerously  approach 
ctvU  liberties  vloUUons 

CONSVMn     PHOBLEMS 

The  Office  of  Louis  J.  Lefkowltz.  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re- 
cenly  released  a  report  indicating  a  record 
number  of  complaints  of  fraudulent  prac- 
'  Hoes  by  the  gyp  merchant.  "Swindlers  prey 
on  people  with  language  difficulties  or  In  the 
lower  economic  brackets  "  ■  No  doubt  a  high 
number  of  those  swindled  were  the  non- 
Kngllsh-^Maklng  Puerto  Ricans.  The  num- 
ber of  Puerto  Ricans  who  discover  that  they 
have  an  obligation  to  pay  a  finance  company 
for  low  quality  furniture  or  for  a  TV  set 
which  was  never  delivered  ts  innumerable. 
The  lack  of  sophistication  enhanced  by  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  swindling  merchant  makes  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  easy  prey  to  disastrous  Income  obliga- 
tions. It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
highest  percentage  ot  fraudulent  merchan- 
dizing is  found  in  the  poverty  stricken  com- 
munities. 

The  great  need  for  legal  assistance  to  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community  was  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  David  CaplowltB,  of  Columbia  University. 
In  his  recent  study  entitled  "The  Poor  Pay 
More."  Caplowttz  states:  "I  became  person- 
ally aware  of  these  problems  when,  in  1960. 
I  was  asked  by  several  settlement  houses  In 
New  York  City  to  do  a  survey  of  the  con- 
sumer problems  of  low-income  families.  We 
Interviewed  almost  600  families  living  In 
low-income  housing  projects  in  the  city. 
The  median  Income  of  the  families  In  our 
sample  was  about  93.300.  Some  15  percent 
were  receiving  welfare  assistance.  Most  of 
tbs  families  were  members  of  racial  or  ethnic 
minorities.  Porty-flve  percent  were  Puerto 
Ricans,  30  percent  Negro,  and  29  percent 
white,  exclusive  of  Puerto  Rtcans." 

Mr.  Caplowltz  found  that  the  majority  of 
thoas  Interviewed  were  paying  exorbitant 
IMlces  for  shoddy  merchandise:  that  the  ma- 
jority ««re  involved  in  critical  Installment 
obligations  and  were  unable  to  overcome  the 
potpourri  of  legal  entanglements  because  of 
their  installment  purchases,  which  often  led 
to  catastrophic  financial  obligations. 

Mr.  Caplowits  further  states:  "If  the  poor 
dU  not  have  consumer  problems  requiring 
lagal  services  several  generations  ago.  this  Is 
no  lodger  true  today.  Unfortunately,  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  today's  poor  have  met 
vltb  exploitation  in  the  marketplace,  have 
taeame  almost  hopelessly  entangled  In  In- 
stAtmant  debt  and  have  been  faced  with  the 
lacal  penalties  stemming  from  missed  pay- 
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Our  association  has  undertaken  a. speak- 
ers bureau,  which  will  make  available  to  all 
our  "Puerto  Rlcan  hometown  groups"  In  New 
York  a  member  of  our  association,  expert  in 
the  field  in  which  they  desire  to  be  oriented. 
It  is  our  hope  that  a  concentration  In  the 
area  of  consumer  matters  will  help  educate 
our  community  to  the  ways  of  the  gyp  mer- 
chant. 

WXITAKZ   AOMIN»TaATION 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  community  in  New  York 
City  is  plagued  by  the  midnight  raid,  the  In- 
human Investigator  '  and  Ln  many  cases  the 
almost  complete  loss  of  all  civil  liberties, 
including  his  right  to  privacy  and  his  right 
as  an  American  citizen  to  travel  to  any  part 
of  the  60  SUtes. 

Serious  constitutional  questions  have  been 
raised  over  what  Time  magazine  described 
as: 

"The  early  morning  visit.  In  which  investi- 
gators charge  into  a  woman's  flat  at  6  a.m. 
like  gangbusters.  and  if  a  man  Is  present,  try 
to  find  out  whether  he  is  filching  welfaje 
money  or  dodging  child  support.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, some  welfare  workers  object  to  the 
technique.  Is  not  the  welfare  recipient 
mother  entitled  to  the  same  constitutional 
safeguards  as  Is  the  common  criminal?" 

Suspensions  of  welfare  benefits  for  "failure 
to  prop)«rly  manage  funds."  or  because  "it 
is  socially  more  valid  for  your  family  to  re- 
turn to  Puerto  Rico."  or  '•your  intent  in 
coming  to  New  York  City  was  to  get  on  the 
welfare  rolls,"  are  all  reasons  which  must 
be  challenged,  especially  by  the  Puerto 
Rlcan,  who  Is  subjected  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  decisions  of  this  type. 

Welfare  recipients  must  be  overly  ass\ired 
that  the  rights  guaranteed  all  our  citizens 
will  not  be  diminished  because  of  the  need 
of  welfare  assistance.  Our  association  can- 
not allow  poverty  to  breed  helplessness,  fear 
of  retaliation  or  a  concession  to  defeat.  Pew. 
if  any.  Puerto  Ricans,  indeed,  have  any  con- 
cept of  their  Inalienable  rights  and  their 
rights  to  appeal. 

Lawyers  must  be  prepared  to  appeal  de- 
cisions of  suspension  of  beneflu  because  "it 
U  socially  more  valid  for  the  client  to  return 
with  his  family  to  Puerto  Rico."  or  a  sus- 
pension of  benefits  to  a  woman  and  four 
children  because  she  allegedly  "came  to  New 
York  without  a  proper  support  plan."  Is 
this  sufficient  reason  to  allow  the  woman  and 
four  children  to  starve  or  house  themselves 
In  public  hallways?    We  think  not. 

It  U  important  to  note  that  case  prec- 
edent exists  which  makes  it  mandatory  for 
a  city  agency  to  provide  emergency  assistance 
until  a  hearing  Is  held  and  a  determination 
rendered:  The  Puerto  Rlcan  commimlty  has 
failed  to  Uke  ;dvai.Age  of  these  decisions 
simply  because  welfare  recipients  rarely.  If 
ever,  have  the  legal  assistance  necessary  to 
pursue  their  claims.  It  Is  our  commimlty 
which  suffers  the  most  blatant  injustices  in 
this  area  of  poor  man's  law. 

CBOflNAI.    LAW 

New  York  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
States  In  supplying  legal  aid  to  the  indigent. 
This  counseling  to  the  impoverished  was 
supplied  long  before  Oideon  v.  Wainicright 
decreed  it  to  be  mandatory. 

Per  capita,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community 
of  New  York  City  finds  Itself  before  the 
criminal  bar  of  Justice  with  greater  frequency 
than  other  minorities.  The  platitude  that 
"poverty  breeds  crime"  Is  enacted  every  day 
In  our  criminal  cotirts. 

The  trumpet  of  Oideon  "  Is  being  sounded 
through  the  use  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  and 
assigned  attorneys.  However,  the  music  It 
plays  is  sometimes  fiat  and  lu  overtures  oc- 
casionally falter  Instead  of  reaching  the  cres- 
cendo of  full  protection  oX  hitman  rights 
and  adequate  representation. 

The  highest  co\irt  of  the  land  has  decreed 
tliat  all  indigent  defendants  have  the  right 
of  ootmsel  in  criminal  eases.^ 


However,  the  plight  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
defendsnt  differentiates  Itself  from  the  prob- 
lems facing  other  accused. 

Mon  often  then  not  the  defendant  does 
not  understand  either  the  language  or  the 
court  proceedings. 

(The  problems  Inherent  from  arrest  to  ar- 
raignment are  manifold  and  will  not  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper. ) 

Upon  arraignment,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  de- 
fendant is  usually  unable  to  post  ball.  Con- 
sequently, he  is  returned  to  the  county  Jail. 
Even  If  VKRA  ■'  were  applicable,  his  compara- 
tively short  period  of  residence  and  uninter- 
rupted length  of  employment  would  not  place 
him  among  those  eligible  for  consideration. 
If  the  defendant  makes  ball  he  finds  he  Is 
no  longer  eligible  to  be  represented  by  co\irt 
assigned  counsel. 

Prom  the  time  of  his  arraignment  until 
trial  may  take  a  period  from  30  to  90  days. 
During  this  time  the  accused  Is  incarcerated 
(nonball  case)  and  perhaps  sees  his  coxxrt- 
appolntcd  attorney  on  one  occasion.  The 
legal  aid  attorney  is  usually  not  bilingual  and 
vainly  attempU  to  prepare  a  history  of  the 
defendant. 

The  final  notes  of  Gideon's  trtmipet 
usually  end  with:  "Your  Honor,  the  defend- 
ant wishes  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charges 
of  •  •  •  to  cover  the  information."  The 
last  few  bars  of  our  concerto  have  been  writ- 
ten by  the  district  attorney  In  conference 
with  the  appointed  attorney,  who  then  at- 
tempts to  explain  the  arrangement  to  the 
defendant  (through  a  court  Interpreter). 
FinaUy,  he  will  persuade  the  accused  to  ac- 
cept the  plea.  Judge  Roesbach  '•  has  cate- 
gorized this  system  as  "Go,  go,  go  Justice." 
Regrettably,  the  elements  of  mass  production 
are  aftplled  to  a  situation  that  merito  more 
esthetic  standards. 

However,  all  is  not  as  bleak  as  presented 
above.  There  are  times'  when  oourt-ap- 
pointed  attorneys  are  able  to  more  than  ade- 
quately represent  defendants.  The  latter 
Is  unfortunately  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule. 

The  problems  faced  are  not  those  of  inade- 
quate attempts  or  lack  of  Interest.  On  the 
contrary,  adequacy  of  the  legal  aid  attorney 
Is  unquestionable.  The  Interest  taken  by 
the  public  defender  is  manifested  each  and 
every  day  In  his  anxiety  to  aid  the  wards  of 
our  society.  The  problems  are  presented  by 
an  overcrowded  caseload  and  an  understaffed 
court.  In  New  York  County  the  average 
daUy  arraignment  calendar  lists  over  60 
cases.  The  legal  aid  Uwyer  must  handle 
over  100  files  a  week.  Therefore,  to  facilitate 
matters,  the  "plea"  system  of  Justice  has 
been  contrived. 

Ab  initio,  the  problem  must  be  met  by  a 
total  reorganization  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society, 
together  with  an  enlargement  of  their  staff 
and  budget.  It  Is  further  necessary  that  our 
criminal  court  philosophy  of  Justice  be  re- 
examined to  avoid  the  assembly  line  method 
of  ^istlce.  Of  ootir^,  the  perennUI  cry  for 
an  Increase  In  the  flumber  ot  Judges  will  be 
left  to  the  State  legislature — (once  more). 

The  average  Puerto  Rlcan  defendant  who 
retains  private  counsel  Is  in  a  somewhat  slm- 
Uar  poslUon  due  to  the  fact  that  he  U  not 
financially  able  to  adequately  compensate 
hU  private  attorney.  Therefore,  the  "plea" 
system  of  Justice  Is  Involved  once  more;  this 
enables  the  private  attorney  to  set  the  case 
for  a  lesser  remuneration.  Arraignment,  a 
plea  of  guilty  and  sentencing  reduce  the 
number  of  court  appearances,  research,  and 
Investigation.  Preparation  for  trial  is  ex- 
pePstTfi  and  generally  beyond  the  means  of 
the  avara^  Puerto  Rlcan  defendant. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  and  Its  workings  tend 
to  perpetuate  the  continuation  of  this  un- 
fortunate system  of  jurisprudence  in  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  community.  However,  we  must 
once  more  mention  that  the  aforementioned 
U  simply  the  rule  and  there  are  occasional 
exceptions. 
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The  indigent  Puerto  Rlcan  m\ist  be  as- 
sisted in  exercising  his  rights,  because  rights 
cannot  fully  exist  unless  they  are  fully  exer- 
cised. We  fall  short  in  the  fuU  protection 
of  those  rights. 

Right  to  counsel  means  more  than  mere 
representaUon  by  an  attorney— it  has  within 
its  meaning  a  full  and  adequate  counseling 
with  the  full  use  of  all  means  and  remedies 
available.  It  stands  for  the  proposition  that 
a  defendant  has  a  right  to  an  attorney  of  his 
own  choosing  who  will  use  every  weapon  of 
the  law  In  the  defense  of  the  Indigent.  It 
means  that  the  accused  shall  receiv»the 
time,  attention  and  consideration  that  Is 
necessary — not  to  be  met  by  an  already  over- 
burdened legal  aid  attorney  who  finds  him- 
self compelled  to  arrive  at  a  speedy  and 
often  not  unrealistic  disposition. 

Generally,  the  cause  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
defendante'  appearances  before  the  criminal 
bar  begins  with  poverty  and  ends  with  a  total 
Incomprehension  of  the  proceedings.  His 
difficulty  with  language,  custom  and  finan- 
cial Inability  makes  him  vulnerable  to  crimi- 
nal convictions,  the  consequences  of  which 
he  must  add  to  the  already  overburdening 
number  of  maladies. 

In  the  teeming  metropolis  of  New  York, 
where  we  are  proud  of  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom, democracy  and  equal  Justice  for  aU,  we 
find  that  the  Utter  phrase  sometimes  does 
not  manifest  itseU  In  a  full  protection  of 
the  Indlvidua]  rights  of  all. 

"We  must  be  •  •  •  concerned  with  the 
broad  difficulties  of  the  20  percent  of  our 
populaUon  which  U  •  •  •  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence of  poverty.  It  U  Justice  rather  than 
charity  which  calls  on  us  to  see  to  it  that 
the  law  and  the  lawyer  are  Involved  in  the 
effort  to  reverse  that  life  sentence."  " 

Attorney  General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach.  relating  to  the  problems  outlined  above 
has  stated:  "To  be  sure,  these  are  not  new 
problems.  It  U  our  appreciation  of  them 
that  Is  new.  There  has  been  long  and  de- 
voted service  to  the  legal  problems  of  the 
poor  by  legal  aid  societies  and  public  de- 
fenders in  many  cities.  But,  without  disre- 
spect to  this  important  work,  we  cannot 
translate  our  new  concern  into  successful  ac- 
tion simply  by  providing  more  of  the  same. 
There  must  be  new  techniques,  new  services 
and  new  forms  of  interprofessional  coopera- 
tion to  match  our  new  Interest." 

President  Johnson  has  committed  his  ad- 
ministration to  eradicating  these  specific  ills 
and  has  established  as  a  tool  the  Economic 
Opportunities  Act  of  1964.  We  Implore  the 
use  of  this  tool. 
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Mr^  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  efficient  transportation  In  our  cities 
Is  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  Today  outmoded 
and  antiquated  systems  are  expected  to 
move  thousands  and  millions  of  people 
about  large  metropolitan  areas,  but  they 
Just  cannot  do  the  Job.  What  we  need 
are  new  modes  of  urban  transport  which 
can  move  people  about  cities  quickly 
efficiently,  and  safely  without  the  delays 
of  waiting  at  the  bus  stop  or  trans- 
ferring to  other  vehicles. 

In  order  to  spur  this  development.  I 
have  introduced  HR.  9200  which 
amends  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  provide  for  a  program  of  urban 
transport  R.  ti  D. 

Twenty-one  other  Members  of  the 
House  have  introduced  identical  legis- 
latlori.  In  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  introduced  an 
Identical  bill,  S.  2599,  which  was  cospon- 
sored  by  10  other  Senators. 

The  sponsors  of  the  legislation  in  the 
House,  in  addlUon  to  myself,  include-  the 
gentleman    from  Ohio    [Mr.    Asmrr]. 
a  JR.  9201;  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Cabeu,].  HU.  9202;  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Parbstein].  H.R. 
9763;    the   gentleman   from    Minnesota 
[Mr.  Phaser].  HU.  9995;  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio   [Mr.  Gilligan],  H.R.  9826- 
the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan  [Mrs^ 
Griffiths].  HM.  9996;  the  gentleman 
ono?   New  York    [Mr.   Halpern],   HM. 
9997;  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Irwin],  H.R.  10857;  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey   [Mr.  Joelson],  HJR. 
9998;  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr 
Long],  H.R.  9999;  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  McCarthy].  H.R.  10000; 
the  gentleman   from  New  Jersey   [Mr' 
MiNisH].  HJl.  10001;  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania     [Mr.    Moorhead],    H.R. 
10002;   the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTER],  H.R.  9203;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ronan],  H.R.  10003; 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    [Mr' 
Rosenthal],  H.R.  9204;  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin    [Mr.  Stalbaum],  HJl. 
10279;  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
[Mrs.  Sullivan],  HM.  9205;  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vanik].  H.R.  9206; 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Welt- 
NER],  H.R.  9207;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Yates].  HU.  9208. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  2599,  in  addition  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
dings], Include:  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke].  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ikouye],  the  Senator 
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from  Washington  [Mr.  JacksonJ.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]. 
North  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  seeking  solutions 
to  the  urban  transportation  problem.  In 
an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  Skyline 
published  by  NAA,  Jack  J.  Jones,  assist- 
anf^to  the  president  for  transportation, 
discusses  the  techniques  used  by  his  com- 
pany to  plan  transportation  systems  for 
the  future  and  some  of  the  new  modes 
which  are  in  the  offing— modes  which 
could  be  developed  under  the  program 
proposed  in  H.R.  9200: 

TaAjfspoaTATioif  ToKoaaow 
(By  Jack  J.  Jones,  assistant  to  the  president. 
Transportation,  Los  Angeles  Division) 
On  March  17,  1965,  North  American  Avia- 
tion was  Issued  a  challenge  by  Edmund  Q 
Brown,  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  California. 
The  challenge  came  In  the  form  of  a  6-month 
study  contract  to  Investigate  the  problems 
of  transportaUon  In  the  State  In  the  coining 
half-century. 

The  company  was  asked  to  consider  every- 
thing that  moves  in  the  State  of  California 
for  the  next  60  years,  whether  by  land,  sea.  or 
air.  Communications  was  included  because 
of  the  major  role  it  plays  in  travel. 

We  were  to  look  underground,  tmder  the 
ocean,  as  well  as  In  the  air.  We  had  to  con- 
slder  the  city  problem  and  the  recreation 
problem,  the  regional  problem,  the  agricul- 
tural problem,  the  industrial  problem,  the 
entire  problem  of  movement  in  California  for 
60  years.  Now  this  is  the  sort  of  challenge 
that  the  aerospace  industry  likes.  It's  a 
complete  systems  problem.  In  order  to  get 
our  feet  on  the  ground  we  had  first  to  con- 
duct a  survey  on  the  technological  improve- 
ments that  can  reasonably  be  expected  In  the 
next  60  years.  We  had  to  do  this  to  "size" 
the  problem  and  the  computer  models  that 
we  are  recommending. 

The  task  of  analyzing  and  planning  Cali- 
fornia's future  transportation  requlrementB 
Is  very  complex.  Just  as  transportation 
needs  are  Influenced  by  many  things,  so  does 
transportation  Influence  many  things 
Transportation  goes  where  the  people  and 
Industry  go.  but  the  freeway  system  has 
shown  the  opposite  is  also  true:  the  directitm 
of  growth  can  be  guided  by  transportation. 
But,  people  and  Industry  require  water' 
power,  waste  disposal,  education,  commu- 
nications, and  other  public  systems  and  serv- 
ices as  well.    These  also  must  be  provided. 

a    LONG    LOOK     ARZAD 

How  much  Indxistry  and  how  many  people 
will  there  be  In  1990?  In  2016?  Where 
might  they  be  distributed;  how  wiU  the  land 
be  used?  How  much,  for  what  purposes  and 
between  which  points  will  people  travel? 
How  many  goods  will  be  produced  and  con- 
sumed in  California,  and  from  where  and  to 
where  will  they  be  transported?  How  much 
and  what  wlU  be  Imported  and  exported  by 
or  through  the  State?  How  much  land  wlU 
recreation  require,  and  how  much  should  be 
devoted  to  transportation?  What  will  be  the 
likely  characteristics,  performance,  costs,  rev- 
enues and  taxes  of  each  of  the  poeslble  fu- 
ture land,  sea,  and  air  transportaUon  sys- 
tems and  networks?  How  wiu  these  systems 
Interface,  and  what  wlU  be  the  coordination 
and  Integration  requirements?  How  will 
better  communications  Influence  transpor- 
totlon  demand?  What  an  the  long-range 
DudgeUng  and  legialaUve  Implications? 
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Theae  are  ■Ignlflcant  queetlona  requiring 
timely  answers.  Saob  caae  should  be  ana- 
Ijrzed  under  several  sets  of  assumptions  and 
the  sensitivity  to  these  assumptions  mea- 
sured. Each  case  will  neceasarlly  draw  upon 
quantities  of  data  If  It  Is  to  reflect  all  the 
essential  factors. 

BTsraica  appsoacr 

At  present,  there  Is  no  operating  devtee 
that  can  encompass  this  task  In  a  single 
frame  of  reference  or  can  master  its  com- 
plexity and  handle  the  data  And  computa- 
tions required.  But  such  a  device  can  be 
made  ayallable  and  can  be  practically  ap- 
pUed. 

The  systems  analysis  approach  was  de- 
veloped to  master  the  predictable,  complex 
problems  of  the  Nation's  areoepace  and  de- 
fense activities.  In  Its  study,  Nc»tb  Ameri- 
can applied  it  to  the  total  transportation 
problem.  The  systems  analysis  study  In- 
cludes building  that  planning  device  needed 
to  provide  the  quantitative  measurements 
that  will  support  human  Judgments  and 
decisions.  This  device  would  be  constructed 
by  specialists  In  many  fields  and  would  In- 
corporate advanced  analytical  techniques.  It 
would  be  flexible,  could  accept  a  range  of 
MMumptlons,  and   would  display  options. 

The  capacity  and  capabilities  of  modem 
computer  and  display  eqiilpment  form  a 
major  element  of  this  planning  device. 
Many  bits  of  data,  together  with  the  appro- 
priate mathematical  formulas  and  relation- 
ships, are  Inserted  into  the  computer.  After 
presentation  of  the  problem  to  be  analyzed 
with  the  assumptions  to  be  used,  the  com- 
puter would  perform  the  mechanics  of  the 
many  computations  required.  Results  would 
be  printed  out  in  words,  numbers  and  graphs, 
supplemented  by  visual  displays  which  could 
toe  copied  and  retained.  ~ 

The  other  major  element  of  this  planning 
device  would  be  the  humans  who  compile  the 
formulas,  relationships,  and  programs,  who 
pose  the  problems  and  assumptions,  and  who 
must  apply  Judgment  to  the  results,  make 
decisions,  and  Implement  actions.  The  com- 
puter network  simply  makes  the  analysis 
practical.  By  handling  large  amounts  of 
data  and  performing  computations  quickly. 
It  provides  the  decisionmaker  a  wider  and 
more  penetrating  frame  of  reference  upon 
which  to  base  his  decisions. 

The  troubles  of  transportation  today  are 
symptoms  of  major  problems  tomorrow.  If 
left  untended.  Shortcomings  in  the  total 
transportation  system  of  the  State  should 
Dot  be  tolerated,  and  obsolescence  cannot 
be  afforded,  for.  transportation  moves  people 
and  goods  and  In  so  doing  moves  the 
•conomy. 

In  California  today  the  single  major  trans- 
portation headache  Is  that  of  urban  conges- 
tion, mostly  within  but  also  out  of  and  Into 
the  large  metropolitan  areas. 

AVOmiNo  TOMoaaoWs  troubles 

Two  primary  factors  have  led  to  urban 
congestion:  first,  the  Increased  number  of 
to'ipe  '^thln  the  metropolitan  area,  caused 
by  many  factors;  and  second,  a  lack  of  choice 
In  urban  transportation  in  that  only  one,  the 
automobile,  offers  flexibility,  convenience, 
and  seemingly  some  meastire  of  economy  at 
time  and  money  to  the  Individual. 

Without  ffulBcient  Insight,  planning,  and 
action,  the  troubles  of  today  could  grow 
to  be  more  costly,  perplexing  and  far  reach- 
ing tomorrow.  If  the  undesirable  Impact  of 
these  problems  Is  to  be  reduced  or  eliminated, 
the  Initial  effort  must  be  understaken  now. 
The  planning  and  provision  of  timely  trans- 
portation systems  and  networks  will  be  a 
vital  element,  greatly  Influencing  our  way  of 
life,  our  economy,  and  our  total  environment. 

Korth  American's  study  has  pointed  us  in 
the  direction  of  a  number  of  new  approaches 
to  transportation.  Most  of  them  sound  like 
•omethlng  out  of  science  fiction,  but  they  are 
'•■•Ible  now.  and  many  of  the  techniques  and 


methods  of  transportation  dealt  with  In  the 
report  will  be  in  use  decades  ahead  of  the 
study's  60-year  terminal  point. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  concepts 
covered  in  the  study  was  the  tube  train. 
Traveling  In  the  300-  to  600-mlle-per-hour 
range,  the  tube  train  would  compare  with 
today's  commercial  Jet  aircraft  for  speed, 
while  having  the  capability  of  transpot^l^ig 
far  greater  numbers  of  passengers  between 
major  urban  centers. 

There  are  currently  half  a  dozen  serious 
types  of  tube  trains.  Depending  on  the 
terrain,  they  can  travel  above,  on;  or  below 
the  ground.  The  tube  Itself  serves  a  rela- 
tively simple  function;  it  protects  the  train 
from  such  hazards  as  cattle  on  the  track  to 
rocks  In  the  hands  of  small  children. 

THE   OEAvrrT   TRAIN 

One  of  the  most  unique  of  the  tube-train 
proposals  Is  the  gravity  train.  It  uses  the 
p>endulimi  principle.  Beginning  at  each 
station,  a  tunnel  Is  laid  out  following  a 
pendular  path.  In  this  case  the  tube  Is 
evacxiated,  developing  a  vacuum  ahead  of 
the  train  so  it  sucks  It  In  like  a  piece  of  wet 
spaghetti  and  starts  it  down  the  track,  using 
gravity   to   provide    acceleration. 

It  drops  about  a  mile  below  the  surface  In 
about  8  miles  of  travel  and  it  Is  doing  500 
miles  per  hour  at  that  pwlnt.  It  then  levels 
off  a  mile  below  the  surface  and  reverses  the 
process  as  it  comes  up  the  other  side.  Why 
the  exi>enslve  tunneling?  In  this  case,  the 
propulsion  Is  practically  free  once  the  tunnel 
U  dug.  Is  it  worthwhile  to  dig  a  tunnel  to 
get  free  propxilsion  for  the  next  50,  100,  or  160 
years?  If  people  will  ride  In  It.  the  answer 
Is  probably  yes.  The  question  of  whether 
people  will  travel  In  such  a  thing  as  this  has 
become  one  of  the  key  elements  of  our  study: 
the  human  acceptance  of  any  personal 
traveldevlce. 

CROT7ND    ErrXCT   TRUCKS 

Another  Interesting  device  probed  by  the 
study  Is  the  ground  effect  machine.  A  pos- 
sible future  use  is  the  ground  effect  machine 
truck.  This  would  travel  a  so-called  ground 
effect  machine  track  on  a  guldeway.  This 
has  advantages  in  that  the  guldeway  has  a 
Up  on  each  side  which  solves  the  Lateral  sta- 
bility problem.  It  would  be  a  150-  to  300- 
mlle-per-ho\ir  truck  from  200  to  300  feet 
long.  Where  It  loads  and  unloads  it  would 
];>robably  have  to  move  In  small  areas  so  it 
would  have  to  be  articulated  In  order  to  get 
around  comers.  It  would  probably  travel  on 
low-speed  wheels  when  It  left  Its  track  to 
move  over  surface  streets.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  ground  effect  machines  presently 
being  proposed. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  is  a  Department 
of  Defense  special  sktnmier  project.  The  de- 
vice, similar  to  the  hovercraft  In  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  Is  under  consideration  as  a  ma- 
chine for  vM  in  Vietnam  and  for  landing  on 
beaches.  Now,  they  presently  aU  have  dis- 
advantages. But  as  we  see  them,  they're  the 
type  of  disadvantages  that  will  be  tested  and 
engineered  out  and  a  successful  device  will 
result. 

When  we  talk  about  shipping,  and  ocean 
shipping,  we  nin  Into  a  very  interesting 
situation.  The  VS.  merchant  marine  has 
problems.  This  has  been  recognized  for 
some  time.  The  Maritime  Commission  hopes 
to  find  a  solution  to  get  it  off  its  knees. 
They  are  pressing  hard  to  find  a  new  type  of 
ship  and  this  spring  they  issued  a  repyort  of 
some  interest.  They  are  looking  for  a  break- 
through in  shipping.  One  such  possibility  is 
a  device  called  a  surface  effect  ship.  It  Is 
similar  to  ground  effect  machine,  but  in- 
stead of  riding  on  a  bubble  of  air,  it  actually 
flys  over  the  water.  This  Is  a  200-  to  300- 
mlle-per-hour  ship  probably  500  feet  long. 
It  would  go  from  here  to  Hawaii  in  about  10 
hours.  It  Is  automated  so  that  a  crew  of 
about  five  would  run  this  entire  ship.  It  Is 
a  c&rgo  ship  that  would  b«  run  somewhat 


like  an  airliner.  A  check  of  weather  reports 
would  Indicate  the  best  route  to  avoid  large 
waves  which  would  slow  the  craft. 

Turnaround  time  for  a  high-speed  vessel 
would  have  to  be  much  better  than  any- 
thing we  now  have.  The  current  scheme  for 
overcoming  the  turnaround  problem  Is  the 
rotation  technique. 

SHORT    TUKMASOTTNT)    TIMK 

The  ship  is  brought  up  to  a  fioatlng  pier, 
which  eliminates  the  difficulties  caused  by 
tidal  changes,  and  the  cargo  Inside  the  ship 
Is  rotated  out  on  a  conveyor  belt  device  at 
the  same  time,  as  the  return-trip  cargo  Is 
rotated  In.  Using  this  procedure,  the  entire 
ship  could  be  turned  around  In  lees  than  45 
minutes.  Additional  fueling  of  the  ship 
could  be  accomplished  during  this  brief 
"down  time."  This  miich  is  certain.  There 
will  be  a  breakthrough  in  maritime  shipping 
In  the  next  50  years.  With  a  major  effort, 
the  breakthrough  could  come  in  less  than 
half  that  time. 

Our  airspace  represents  a  different  type  of 
problem.  With  the  exception  of  supersonic 
commercial  transport,  which  Is  stUl  several 
years  away,  we  already  have  reached  a  high 
level  of  efficiency  in  moving  people  and  goods 
rapidly  from  one  point  to  another. 

What  we  are  looking  for  now  Is  a  way  to 
move  people  relatively  short  distances,  up  to 
600  miles,  at  modest  speeds,  and,  most  Im- 
portant, with  the  capability  to  tftke  off  and 
land  on  very  short  runways. 

An  application  of  this  type  of  aircraft 
particularly  suited  to  California  Is  to  the 
State's  recreational  areas.  In  many  of  the 
hard-to-reach  areas,  it  Is  nearly  Impossible 
to  create  access  without  destroying  some  of 
the  natural  beauty  which  makes  them  at- 
tractive. This  type  of  aircraft  could  go  a 
long  way  In  solving  that.  Landing  strips 
could  be  located  in  the  periphery  of  our 
cities.  Concrete  runways  would  not  be  need- 
ed, merely  a  1,200-foot  strip  of  open  land. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  once  people  get  Into  the 
recreation  areas  they  are  not  Interested  In 
going  80  or  100  miles  per  hour  down  a  con- 
crete strip;  that  they  would  Just  as  soon  go 
10  to  30  miles  an  hour  for  the  last  5  or  10 
miles  of  the  trip  as  they  go  through  the  red- 
woods or  other  nat\iral  beauty  that  has 
drawn  them  to  make  the  Uip. 

EXPESIMENTAL     DEVICES    TODAY 

Finally,  we  must  consider  private  trans- 
portation. There  are  a  number  of  devices 
and  It  Is  difficult  for  us  today  to  select  one 
and  say  it  Is  the  best  of  the  ones  that  will 
take  place.  But  as  an  example,  we  chose  a 
vehicle  now  In  display  at  the  new  transpor- 
tation fair  In  Munich.  Germany.  It  may 
not  be  Just  a  ground  effect  machine,  to  skim 
a  few  inches  off  the  ground,  but  may  be 
capable  of  attaining  4,000  to  6,000  feet  of 
altitude.  Whether  It's  thU  device,  or  some- 
thing else,  we  feel  certain  In  the  next  60 
years  there  will  be  individual  air  cars,  and 
they  won't  be  of  the  helicopter  type. 

Certainly  one  of  the  west  coasts  greatest 
assets  In  the  consideration  of  transportation 
Is  the  Pacific  Ocean.  California,  for  ex- 
ample, possesses  an  enormous  coastline,  and 
with  it.  a  unique  pKitentlal  for  moving  a 
wide  range  of  supplies  by  floating  pipeline. 
Such  a  system  Is  feasible  because  fresh  water 
weighs  less  than  salt  water.  If  the  pipe  Is 
selected  properly,  a  pipeful  of  fresh  water 
win  have  neutral  buoyancy. 

T7SX    or    THE    SEA 

This  means  It  is  possible  to  move  large 
quantities  of  fresh  water  from  northern 
CMlfomla.  Oregon.  Canada,  or  Alaska  down 
the  coast  at  sea  level  without  requiring  ex- 
pensive tunneling  and  pumping.  Just 
enough  pumping  is  required  to  overcome  the 
frlctional  loss.  Such  a  system  could  supply 
what  may  be  needed  next  beyond  the  Feather 
River  requirements  of  southern  California  or 
maybe  even  central  California  50  years  from 
now.    Likewise,  these  pipelines  can  be  used 
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to  txirn  around  and  move  our  finished  pe- 
troleum products  or  vegetables  back  to  the 
north.  Our  studies  show  that  pipelines  are 
an  extremely  economical,  fast  method  of 
transportation.  It  Is  conceivable  that  the 
movement  of  a  large  number  of  commodities 
that  we  haven't  even  dreamed  of  today,  such 
as  lettuce  and  carrots,  will  be  made  by  pipe- 
line in  this  60-year  period. 

All  of  these  ideas  and  proposals,  for  tube 
trains,  STOL  airplanes,  high-speed  ocean 
vessels,  and  ground  effect  machines,  have 
merit  and  a  place  in  the  future.  What  Is 
needed  most  at  present  Is  an  Integrated  plan 
to  take  what  we  now  have,  what  we  want 
to  have  at  a  later  date,  and  combine  them 
In  a  meaningful  and  useful  manner. 

MANY    CONSn>EKATIONS 

This  means  systems  analysis,  encom- 
passing the  full  range  of  transportation 
modes  In  a  single  frame  of  reference.  To 
do  this  study  properly  we  must  include  the 
considerations  of  population,  land  use,  the 
economy  of  the  State,  and  current  and  future 
technology.  It  Is  a  large  order,  but  one 
which  can  be  reduced  to  size  through  systems 
analysis. 

Three  factors  must  be  taken  Into  consider- 
ation In  any  estimate  of  how  much  move- 
ment of  people  and  goods  will  be  required. 
These  are  population,  personal  income,  and 
manufacturing      productivity.     Within      25 
years,    for    example,    the    dally   number    of 
passenger  miles  in  California  will  double;  In 
60  years  It  will  Increase  five  times.    The  fig- 
ures for  commodities  are  even  more  startling. 
Twenty-five  years  from  now.  the  Indication 
is  that  there  will  be  about  three  times  the 
corrent    nvimber   of    commodity    miles.     By 
2015  we  can  expe-t  7  to  10  times  the  current 
volume  of  goods  to  be  in  motion  every  day. 
This  brings  us  back  to  systems  analysis. 
an  approach  which  the  aerospace  industry 
has  evolved  in  order  to  be  able  to  examine 
predictable,  complex  problems.     The  method 
uses    computer    technology    to    handle    an 
amazingly  large  amount  of  data  and  run  It 
through     mathematical     formulas     in     an 
amazingly    short    time.     The    computer    Is 
simply  a  tool.     It  does  not  make  Judgments, 
but  It  does  enable  men  to  make  better  ones 
through  Its  tise. 

When  considering  California  as  a  system.  It 
Is  Important  to  note  that  the  State  Is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  similar  systems  inter- 
connected to  form  a  large  network  extending 
through  the  United  States  to  encompass  the 
entire  world.  It  is  readily  apparent  that 
what  occurs  in  CallforrOa  depends  to  some 
degree  on  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
entire  world.  Therefore,  any  study  of  the 
California  system  and  Ite  future  transporta- 
tion requirements  must  investigate  activities 
which  might  take  place  beyond  the  State's 
borders.  ThU  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
California  serves  as  a  gateway  to  the  Pacific 
and  experiences  a  high  Import/export  rata 
across  the  State. 

Three  prime  factors  are  Involved  In  con- 
sidering California  as  a  system.  They  are 
population,  land  use,  and  the  Stats'e  econ- 
omy. From  a  computerized  balance  of  these 
factors,  a  State  profile  can  be  drawn. 

Because  this  Is  not  like  a  weapon  system, 
it  Is  not  possible  to  satisfy  a  specification 
and  know  that  the  customer  will  buy.  It  is 
necessary  to  come  up  with  something  that 
people  are  going  to  want  to  use.  Thu  Is 
why  human  Judgment  remains  a  key  factor. 

COMPTTTEllS    TO    GIVE    ANSWERS 

What  the  North  American  systems  analysis 
approach  requires  is  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia describe  itself  and  Its  transportation 
poeslbaitlea  to  a  computer  so  that  problems 
can  then  be  presented  to  it. 

When  the  computer  responds  with  possible 
aMwers,  l*  is  up  to  the  man  who  requested 
Uiem  to  say  what  U  acceptable  and  what 
IS  not.    In  the  OnsJ  step,  the  most  attractive 


options  caa  be  passed  along  to  the  State's 
top  officials  for  their  decisions. 

A  vast  array  of  complicated  transportation 
problems  await  further  study  today  in  Call- 
fqrnla.  Systems  analysis  offers  an  opportun- 
ity to  plan  today  to  assure  the  development 
of  a  smooth  transportation  complex  in  the 
next  50  years. 


The   200th   Anniversary  of  die  German 
Friendly  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SODTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  January  24,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  Charleston  we  like  things 
that  endure.  We  are  very  proud,  both  for 
Its  endurance  and  Its  achievements  of 
the  German  Friendly  Society,  which  cele- 
brated its  200th  anniversary  on  January 
19.  Think  of  it— a  society  that  is  older 
than  the  RepubUc  itself.  And  that  has 
endured  despite  periods  of  national  en- 
mity and  war. 

The  200th  anniversary  celebration  of 
the  society,  held  at  the  Francis  Marion 
Hotel,  was  a  truly  outstanding  event. 
The  society  was  privileged  to  have  as  its 
guest  speaker  General  Hans  Speldel  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and 
I  am  proud  that  I  had  some  small  part 
to  play  in  bringing  General  Speldel  to 
Charleston  for  the  event.  On  hand  to 
introduce  General  Speldel  was  another 
very  distinguished  military  man.  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer.  now  our  Supreme 
Allied  Commander.  Europe. 

General  Speidel,  who  was  imprisoned 
during  World  Wai-  n  on  the  personal 
orders  of  Himmler.  left  the  quiet  chair 
of  a  history  professor  In  1951  to  help  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  build  its 
defense  forces.     He  was  the  first  com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Republic's  armed 
forces  and  later  spent  7  years  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  allied  land  forces 
central  region— which  put  him  In  com- 
mand  of   the  bulk    of  NATO-assigned 
ground  forces  of  Germany,  the  United 
States,    France,   England.   Luxembourg 
Belgium.     He  Is  now  president  of  the 
Foundation  of  Science  and  Politics 

General  Speidel 's  address  Is  one  of  the 
clearest  explanations  I  have  heard  of  the 
strategic  importance  of  Western  Europe 
and  reflects  the  knowledge  of  a  man 
deeply  schooled  In  the  military  and  polit- 
ical history  of  Europe.  He  points  out 
that  the  permanent  aims  of  the  Soviets 
are  unchanging  and  warns  us  not  to  plan 
our  defense  according  to  the  temporary 
policies  forced  on  the  Russians  by  mo- 
mentary intemaUonal  developments. 

It  is  also  heartwarming  to  hear  a  West- 
em  European  voice  say  that  his  country- 
men appreciate  that  what  we  are  doing 
In  Vietnam  is  done  for  the  freedom  of 
all  people. 

General  Speidel's  speech  will  Improve 
the  understanding  of  aU  who  read  It  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  do 
so. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  General  Spel- 

inf^?  fr^^  ^""^  General   Lemnltzer's 
introduction  as  a  part  of  my  remarks- 
Rm^arm    bt    Gen.    Ltman    L.    LniNrraxR. 
SCPEEME  Allied  Commander,   Europe^ 

INTRODUCINO     GeN.     HaNS     SpEHJEL^^T  'tH. 

2(Kh-H  Anniversast  Celebration  or  the 
Hn^^^r^^'*^'-'  Socirrr.  Francis  Marion 
Hotel,  Charleston.  8.C.,  Jantjart  10,  1966 
Mr.  President,  General  Speidel,  Coneress 

man  RIVERS,  and  gentlemen.'^the  op^rtS^^; 

to  be  here  tonight  Is  extremely  we^ome  to 

me.  for  several  reasons.  ^^  w 

To  begin  with,  it  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 

rC  w^  Charleston.    Some^25  y^^o   m 

^i^  !•  ^^  ^'''=*"*  acquainted  with  thU 
h^f  *l  !,  """^  *^*°'""=  <=»ty-  Since  then  I 
rhlriJl***.  "^'^^'e    contact    with    many 

Shlos  J^™^"  ^  *'°"'  ""^  <='°«  relatlon- 
who  n«^  I  ^^"^-  Congressman  Rivers. 

uon  ^?T^f  "P'**  ^^'^  *»'Khly  important  posi- 

Sei^ices  Co,Z",?.°'  'K''  ^**'  ^""^  A™«« 
r.TnL.^  ™™'****-  ^  addition.  General 
Clark.  General  Harris,  and  General  Tuckw 

«,^^  ?"fv?"  °'  °*^''"'  ^"»  Whom  V^^e 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  and  whom  fZ- 
mire  have  come  to  Charleston  to  make  thTlr 
homes  on  retiring  from  active  military  dutv 

in  a  sense,  a  sort  of  homecoming 

Beyond  this,  however,  I  regard  it  as  a  sue. 
the2^0^'r  ^  "^  ^"^  Inlonni^tJ^n  :?^ 

I  ^h?^-  ^^  **°  centuries  It  has  played 
fh.  ^^  ''  responsible  and  valuable  part  in 
the  Itfe  of  this  City-lending  vital  aid  in 
time  of  private  need  and  pubUc  disaster^ 
i^^T'^  education,  serving  patrtotic^^' 
m^h'^  ™°*J°^  ^^  fraternal  virtues  of  feU 
low^lp   and   mutual    assistance.     Truly    it 

tlon  nr^»»f  '.SL?'''''  '""^^«'  "^  '*»«  comblka- 
M^™o„  M*^*  <J"^«"es  associated  with  the 
German  and  American  characters 

Wnally,  I  consider  it  a  signal  honor  to  In- 
troduce to  this  audience  a  man  of  such  oul 

^?.,^^^  ^^*"S!°5"  «-  »*•  K"e«t  Of  hon^ 
tonight.     The   German  Friendly  Socletv  of 

distinguished  visitors  both  from  the  United 
States  and  from  abroad.     I  can  assure  you 
S,^^.  personal  knowledge  that  Gen.  ^ 
Speldel  is  fully  worthy  of  their  compajoT^ 
T  t1f„fvT,°'  '^o^'^o**  to  his  presence  here, 
JhP  ^.  I   '  ""^  l^terestlag  fact  that  one  of 
the  society's  original  16  members,  who  alM 
served  It  as  Its  clerk  from  1787  through  irw 
was  a  man  named  Abraham  Speldel. 
tJ.*!^  "^otknow  what  connecOon,   if  any 
this  may  reflect.     I  do  know,  however,  ^t 
It  la  a  privilege  for  all  of  us  to  be  add^e^ 
by  a  man   of  such   impressive   and   diverse 
achievements  as  General  Speldel. 

Entering  the  German  Army  in  1914   when 

ZZ^  ^"^  ^  °°  ^^"^  Western  front.  Afte? 
earning  his  commission  as  an  officer,  he  rose 

S.^;-^'^H*?'^'"y-  *  company  command«!^ 
^!^^  ,?'***"^'''°°*™*°'*  °^  «  battalion,  and 
eventually  a  regimental  staff  officer. 

h»^^£!°^  *^..?*  Regular  Army  after  the  war. 
nL^  '^la^  °''  advanced  studies  in  eco^ 
nomlcs  and  history,  and  in  1925  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  phUoeophy  magna 
cum  laude.  by  the  University  of  TUblMen 
Throughout  the  next  several  yean,  he  3  a 
succession  of  assignments  in  command  of 
troops  and  as  a  general  staff  officer 
In  World  War  n.  he  took  part  In  the  cam- 

S^^»T?'''w  'J"****  ^^^  "^«  ^"e<»  evacua- 
tion at  Dunkirk.  For  the  allied  side  Ifl  World 
War  n  that  campaign  Is  not  the  happiest  of 
memories,  but  every  student  of  military  mat- 
ters recognizes  that  In  both  conception  and 
execuuon  It  was  nothing  less  than  brilliant. 
During  the  next  18  months.  General  Speldel 
was  Chief  of  stair  of  the  military  command 
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for  France:  but  by  early  1942.  because  of  hi* 
disapproval  of  tbe  policies  being  imposed 
on  the  military  authorities  by  the  notorious 
security  service,  or  S.D.,  be  obtained  a  trans- 
fer to  the  eastern  front,  where  he  served  un- 
til the  following  year  as  chief  of  staff  of  an 
army  corps. 

Later,  he  returned  to  the  Western  theater 
as  chief  of  staff  of  Oeneral  RommeJ's  army 
group.  Howerer,  In  early  September  of 
1944,  Oeneral  Speldel  was  arrested  on  orders 
of  HImmler,  and  was  held  in  prison  until  he 
was  liberated  by  the  French  First  Army  In 
the  flnal  week  of  the  war  In  Europ>e. 

With  the  war  over,  Oeneral  Speldel  turned 
to  scholarly  pursuits,  becoming  professor  of 
modern  history  at  TUblngen  University.  But 
the  demand  for  his  talents  did  not  allow  him 
to  retire  for  long  to  a  purely  academic  life. 
By  the  beginning  of  1951  he  was  summoned 
to  serve  as  a  military  adviser  In  conferences 
considering  the  contributions  which  tbe 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  could  make  to 
the  defense  of  Europe.  This  led  to  his  sp- 
polntment  as  the  Federal  Republic's  Chief 
klilltary  Delegate  to  the  committee  studying 
the  proposal  for  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity which  was  being  considered  at  that 
time. 

When  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Federat  Re- 
public of  Oennany  were  established  In  1955, 
tie  was  the  logical  choice  for  their  first  com- 
mander. 

Shortly  over  a  year  later,  he  was  named  to 
the  position,  under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  of  commander  In  chief  of  all 
Allied  land  forces  In  tbe  central  region.  In 
that  assignment — which  be  was  the  flrst  Ger- 
man officer  to  hold — he  was  In  command  of 
all  or  the  bulk  of  the  ground  forces  assigned 
to  NATO  not  only  by  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  but  also  by  Belgium.  France,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States. 

Oeneral  Speldel  occupied  this  post  of  vital 
raq?onslbillty  for  almost   7   years.     His  de- 
parture from  that  assignment  In  September 
of  ISMS,  however,  did  not  mark  an  end  t^his     unde^i 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  riii  ii|iiiiiii   M       ^jllfi 


curlty. 

On  the  contrary,  be  became,  first,  the  Fed- 
•ral  Republic's  special  adviser  on  matters  of 
Atlantic  defense,  azid  later  was  chosen  to  be 
praaldent  of  the  Foundation  of  Science  and 
PoUUca. 

From  this  outline  of  Oeneral  Speldel's  ca- 
raer.  it  is  obvious  that  he  Is  a  man  of  broad 
background  and  high  attainment.  I  am  sure 
that  we  shall  be  hearing  today  not  solely 
from  Oeneral  Speldel  or  from  Dr.  Speldel. 
Rather,  we  shall  be  getting  the  benefit  of  the 
bland  of  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  man 
ot  wide  achievements,  who  represents  in  him- 
self a  rare  combination  of  soldier,  scholar, 
and  statesman.  I  know  tb«t  I  speak  for 
everyone  here  In  saying  that  we  look  forward 
eagerly  to  his  address. 

ODnaAX.  SmoiL's  Evintng   AoDaxsa  to 

OKKMAN    FaiENDLT    SOCIETT 

Itj  Kngllah  will  be  easier  for  you  to  under- 
stand and  will  perhaps  appear  more  famil- 
iar as  well,  if  you  will  do  me  the  courtesy  of 
mltitaklng  it  for  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

It  U  a  great  honor  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
■drtraas  you  today.  We  commflnM>rat«  an 
Important  historical  event,  the  aooth  annl- 
vitaary  of  the  foundation  of  the  German 
mendly  Society.  I  should  like  to  thank 
you.  above  all,  the  prasldant  ot  the  society, 
and  CongreMman  Rirow.  tar  having  Invited 
ma  to  come  to  Charlwton  on  this  wonderful 


I  am  deeply  touched  to  be  called  to  speak 
here  to  old  friends,  perhaps  even  to  some 
relatives.  Some  of  us  have  probably  the 
same  roots,  since  many  of  you  came  from 
my  own  home  region,  from  WUrttemberg. 
More  than  300  years  ago,  your  ancestors  came 
to  South  Carolina  and  brought  with  them 
your  pioneer  n>lrlt,  your  creative  strength,' 
your  customs  and  religion — let  me  only  recall 
the  founder  of  your  society,  Michael  Kal- 
telsen,  my  namesake  Abraham  Speldel,  and 
so  many  others.  It  Is  In  their  spirit  that  I 
bring  you  today  the  greetings  of  the  old 
country  that  does  not  forget  you.  I  have 
been  charged  In  particular  to  convey  to  you 
the  best  wishes  of  the  president  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany.  Dr.  LUbre  and  of 
the  German  Chancellor,  Prof.  Dr.  Ludwlg 
Erhard. 

Yours  Is  Indeed  a  proud  city  with  a  mag- 
nificent tradition.  It  makes  me  very  happy 
to  get  acquainted  with  your  town  and  its 
forthright  and  llberty-Iovlng  people. 

Before  saying  some  words  about  the  Ger- 
man-American friendship  and  about  the 
problems  of  the  peace  and  of  our  mutual 
security,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  a  great  debt. 
That  we  Oermans  have  found  our  place  in 
the  political  field,  in  Europe  and  In  NATO, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  take  upon  our- 
selves responsibilities  for  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  together  with  our  allies,  all  this 
has  been  made  possible  only  by  your — by  the 
United  States — moral,  human,  and  material 
help.  Without  this  assistance,  we  could  not 
have  achieved  our  economic  recovery  and — 
to  mention  my  own  military  profession — we 
would  not  have  been  able  to  set  up  our  army, 
the  Bundeswehr.  We  shall  never  forget  this 
proof  of  true  friendship  you  have  conveyed 
through  your  support.  We  shall  remain 
fully  conscious  of  It. 

We  cannot  deal  today  In  detail  with  all  the 
events  that  separated  and  united  our  i>eoplea 
In  the  course  of  a  history  ot  more  than  300 
years.  Your  detachment  from  world  affairs, 
which  lasted  roughly  until  1917,  has  to  be 
stood  within  the  context  of  the  atmoe- 
of  the  past  centuries.    Surrounded  by 


I  jrma  grieved  to  learn  of  the  untimely 
passing  of  Mr.  Attaway.  the  former  presi- 
dent of  your  Kidety.  We  wrote  to  eacb  other 
a  number  of  times  and  he  wss  most  helpful 
In  preparing  me  for  this  vlalt  with  you. 

I  would  like  to  wish  greatest  suocsM  to 
ths  new  presldant.  Mr.  ▼l«<iL 


two  oceans,  living  on  your  own  a  hard  exist- 
ence, you  have  made  of  your  country  every- 
thing humanly  possible. 

However,  since  then,  the  two  World  Wars 
and  the  stormy  technical  boom  have  changed 
the  situation  completely.  Today,  you  not 
only  march  on  or,  better,  fly  on  the  top  of 
progress,  but  carry  commitments  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  whole  free  world. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War 
our  two  nations  have  had  to  meet  the  same 
task  of  reconsidering  the  political  situation 
and  of  finding  wayo  and  means  to  counter 
the  steadily  Increasing  dangers  In  the  world. 
You,  the  United  States,  as  the  great  protector 
of  the  Occident:  we,  the  divided  Germany, 
as  the  most  exposed  country  in  the  conflict 
between  East  and  West.  Any  foreign  policy 
of  our  era  cannot  but  be  world  policy.  Thus. 
tor  us.  historically  a  continental  landpower. 
It  Is  a  basic  new  element  to  be  an  ally  of  the 
strongest  landpower,  alrpower,  and  seapower 
of  the  Western  World.  This  alliance  origi- 
nated In  the  Bast-West  conflict,  in  particular 
in  the  war  in  Korea.  Political  considerations 
combined  with  a  changing  psychological  at- 
titude resulted  In  the  pleasant  climate  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany. 

A  strong  link  In  the  German-American  re- 
laU(»is  U  NATO.  By  lU  creation  the  United 
Statas  entered  Into  an  engagement  In  Eu- 
rope, unknown  before  In  history.  The  pre- 
condition for  the  foundation  of  NATO  on 
American  Initiative  one  and  a  half  decades 
ago  remains  unchanged:  the  threat  to  our 
existence  continues  to  be  the  same. 

The  United  States  has  successfully  pre- 
vented the  expansloa  of  the  Soviet  system  of 
society  to  Western  Ctirope.  Unfortunately. 
It  has  been  Imposed  on  the  eastern  Buropean 
coiintrtes  and  other  areas  like  Cube.     Tbe 


structure  of  society  and  foreign  policy  are 
terlaced.     Bach  country  with  a  Communist 
system  of  society  necessarily  becomes  from 
the  point  of  view  of  world  policy  a  satellite, 
or  at  least  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  realize  full  well  what  you  did  for  us 
In  Korea  and  what  you  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam for  the  sake  of  freedom  for  all  of  ub. 
We  follow  your  battle  wholeheartedly  and 
appreciate  It  gratefully.  As  the  German 
Chancellor  stated  last  December  21, 
we  Oermans,  and  I  quote,  "are  grateful  to 
President  Johnson  and  the  American  people 
for  the  sacrifices  In  blood  and  lives  that  the 
United  States  is  making  in  Vietnam  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  for  our  freedom  too. 
We  feel  a  close  solidarity  with  you."' 

Now,  allow  me  to  tell  you  something  about 
my  country,  about  the  sectirity  of  Europe 
and  with  It  that  of  the  Western  World.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  menace  we  face  re- 
mains the  same.  -  The  expansionist  bid  for 
world  conquest  of  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  prevail.  It  Is  true  that  the  Sovlete 
reckon  with  longer  periods  of  time  and  adapt 
themselves  more  to  reality  with  Its  manyfold 
counteracting  factors.  Paramount  among 
these  factors  Is  the  economic  and  social  sta- 
bility which  Western  Europe  has  achieved. 
The  ideological  urge  for  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  nevertheless  not  vanished, 
nor  the  military  pressure  which  results  from 
It.  The  Soviet  leaders  consider  the  situation 
only  more  soberly. 

Moreover,  for  the  time  being,  they  are 
forced  by  International  political  develop- 
ments like  their  present  tense  relationship 
with  Red  China,  the  shifting  ot  the  main 
military  conflicts  to  Asia,  to  desist  from  ac- 
tivating their  political  offensive  against 
Europe.  How  long  this  condition  wUl  last 
is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  submit  that  they 
win  remain  peaceful  forever  and  to  renounce 
our  military  defense  efforts.  It  would  be 
even  risky  If  we  let  considerations  of  detente 
determine  our  defense  exclusively.  More- 
over, we  have  to  keep  In  mind  that  Germany, 
being  the  Immediate  bordering  area  of  the 
Soviet  empire  and  a  divided  covmtry.  Is  In 
a  special  situation.  One  port  of  Germany  Is 
governed  by  a  totalitarian  Communist  mi- 
nority. This  minority  Is  not  supported  by  Its 
completely  oppressed  population,  but  Is  kept 
In  power  by  the  Soviet  Union  and~ls  being 
used  as  an  Instrument  of  Russian  world 
politics. 

The  political  conception  of  the  rulers  In 
the  Soviet  occupied  zone  of  Germany  Is 
based  on  the  Idea  of  spreading  a  dvll  war 
Into  the  western  part  of  the  country.  This 
conception  is  determined  by  the  Ideology  of 
class  struggle.  The  Communists  are  aiming 
at  a  violent  overthrow  In  Western  Germany. 
West  Berlin.  In  Its  difficult  situation,  is  par- 
ticularly vulnerable.  The  Communist  regime 
In  the  Eastern  zone  has  notTrltbstandlng  to 
adapt  Its  moves  to  the  political  Interest  and 
the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  can- 
not, therefore,  plunge  at  any  given  moment 
Into  exptanslonlstlc  adventures.  Neverthe- 
less, they  endanger  the  security  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany  and  that  of  the 
whole  Western  World.  We  should  be  care- 
ful In  talking  prematurely  about  diminishing 
tensions  Just  because  there  have  been  Ini- 
tiated some  measures  of  relaxation.  For  the 
time  being  these  measures  concern  almost 
exclusively  the  political  atmosphere.  The 
process  of  relaxation  is  only  then  a  real  one 
when  the  causes  of  the  political  conflicts 
have  been  settled  by  negotiations  and  com- 
promises. A  real  detente  requires  Inevitably 
the  renunciation  of  the  Ideology  of  class 
struggle  and  antagonism  which  the  Soviet 
Union  la  still  pursuing  with  regard  to  the 
so-called  capitalistic  West. 

The  change  In  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  vU-a-vIs  the  free  world  U  not  of  a 
basic  nature,  but  a  mere  tacUcal  Innovation 
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as  reflected  In  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called 
peaceful  coexistence.     Thus  the  Soviets  use 
the  question  of  disarmament  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  their  foreign  poUcy.     We  often  mis- 
understand that  reductions  and  Increases  in 
armament  are  phenomena  which  do  not  ex- 
clude each  other.     Often  they  exist  at  the 
same  time.     Sometimes  they  even  condition 
each  other.     This  Is  the  case  when  disarma- 
ment measures  In  one  particular  field  do  not 
result  In  a  strengthening  of  the  balance  of 
power  but  le*d  to  an  unbalanced  situation. 
Increased    armament    In    some    other    field 
usually  follows.     Let  us  recall  only  the  time 
between  the  two  World  Wars,  the  first  era  of 
-  disarmament     conferences     In     Geneva.     It 
cannot  be  excluded  that  we  might  possibly 
be  entering  again  such  an  era  of  simultane- 
ous disarmament  and  rearmament.     In  view 
of  this  we  should  try  to  avoid  any  confusion 
that  such  a  situation  might  provoke.     Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  and  be  the  victims  of 
a  wrong  feeling  of   security.     Disarmament 
agreements  In  special  fields  unfortunately  do 
not    mean    that    eternal    peace    has    been 
achieved.     Peace  can  only  be  preserved  If  the 
West  takes  into  account  during  the  present 
disarmament   negotiations   with    the   Soviet 
Union,     the     military     requirements     which 
assure  the  exlsUng  balance  of  power  and  by 
that  our  security.     Umltatlons  of  armament 
which  Impose  on  the  West  unilateral  political 
and   strategic   disadvantages  should   not  be 
envisaged.     Thus    disengagement    plans    in 
central     Europe,    as     the     Polish    Rapackl- 
Gomulka  plan,  which  Is  being  promoted  by 
Moscow,  would  Inevitably  lead   to  a  recog- 
nition of  the  Soviet  occupied  zone  of  Eastern 
Germany    and    to    a    neutralization    of    the 
potenUal   of   the  Federal   Republic  of  Ger- 
many.    This  would  be  a  disadvantage,  which 
the  West  cannot  afford. 

A  regional  disarmament,  a  military  thln- 
Ing  out  or  a  demilltarlzaUon  of  specific  areas 
in  central  Europe  would  provide  the  Soviet 
Union   with  decisive  advantages   because: 

The  vital  centers  of  the  West  European 
community  are  within  reach  of  the  light  air 
force  and  the  medlvun  range  ballistic  missiles 
staUoned  In  Poland  and  western  Russia. 

A  military  vacuum  can  be  filled  far  quicker 
by  a  totalitarian  power  than  by  a  community 
of  free  countries.  The  former  are  able  to 
camoufiage  their  preparations  and  start  their 
aggression  all  of  a  sudden. 

The  attraction  that  militarily  unoccupied 
areas  exercise  on  tbe  Conununist  leadership 
Is  well  known.  Such  an  area  would  be  a 
proplUous  target  for  their  practice  of  sub- 
versive action  and  Infiltration,  as  well  as  for 
the  sending  of  so-called  volunteers  following 
a  demand  for  help  by  a  rioting  minority 
The  paramilitary  formaUons  and  organiza- 
tions of  the  Eastern-bloc  countries  would 
gain  In  importance. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  defense  zone 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  AUantIc  would 
leave  no  space  for  a  strategic  return  blow 
Tte  operational  liberty  of  the  West  would 
tbiu  be  lost. 

A  departure  of  the  VS.  Armed  Forces  from 
Europe  would  secure  the  superiority  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Anventlonal  armed  forces 
The  nuclear  destitution  of  central  Europe 
would  trigger  such  a  development.  Once  de- 
parted to  the  United  States,  it  would  take 
too  much  time  to  bring  the  American  di- 
visions back. 

A  dUengagement  of  the  forces  of  the  two 
power  blocs  under  the  prevailing  conditions 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  rtnucclatlon  to  the 
security  which  the  Atlantic  AUlance  has 
created  with  great  sacrifices  16  years  ago. 

Disarmament  negotiations,  therefore  can- 
not be  successful  untu  the  Soviet  Union 
drops  her  unequivocal  demands  for  a  change 
of  the  military  balance  of  power  between 
West  and  East  to  her  advantage. 
The  military  problems  of  the  defense  of 
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Europe  lead  us  to  the  following  thoughts 
about   the  strength  of  our  potential   Com- 
munist adversary:  We  should  always  be  aware 
of  the  way  of  thinking  of  the  opponent.    The 
present  and  future  Importance  of  all  nuclear 
means    and    possibilities    occupies    a    major 
place  in  the  Soviet  strategic  doctrines.    They 
believe,  however,  that  modern  arrms  of  mass 
destruction  with  Intercontinental  reach  will 
not  Fhorten  a  future  war,  but  extend  It  In 
spt.ce  and   time.     They   therefore  have  not 
built  up  their  long  distance  strategic  arms  at 
the  cost  of  conventional  armed  forces.     On 
the  contrary,  they  dispose  of  armed  forces 
which  are  equally  ready  for  a  nuclear  as  well 
as  for  a  conventional  war.    I  do  not  want  to 
burden  you  with  deUUs  of  the  Communist 
threat  against  Europe.    Let  me  Just  mention 
the  700  bases  of  medium  range  ballistic  mis- 
siles which  are  targeted  on  Western  Europe. 
In  summarizing.  It  may  be  said :  there  cannot 
be  noticed  any  tendencies  of  retreat  or  reduc- 
tion of  forces,  neither  In  the  Soviet  occupied 
zone  of  Germany  nor  anywhere  else  In  Eastern 
Europe.    The  forces  have  stayed  numerically 
the  same.    The  material — tanks,  planes,  sub- 
marines— has  been  modernized.   The  satellite 
countries.  Including -the  Soviet  zone  of  East- 
ern Germany,  have  been  provided  with  nu- 
clear-arm carriers.   The  strategic  and  tactical 
conceptions   of   the    Soviets,    their   strength 
and   equipment  lead   us    to   the   conclusion 
that  In  case  of  war,  they  would  pursue  the 
following  aims  in  central  Etirope: 

The  destruction  of  the  allied  nuclear 
capacity. 

The  destruction,  or  at  least  neutralization 
of  the  NATO  forces. 

The  occupation  of  the  European  countries 
In  order  to  utilize  their  strategic  possibilities 
and  their  economic  resources. 

Between  the  Iron  Curtain  and  the  River 
Seine  there  la,  on  860,000  square  kilometers,  a 
conglomeration  of  population  of  125  million 
and  nearly  the  whole  Industrial  and  eco- 
nomic potential  of  continental  Europe. 
There  Is  the  Rtihr  district,  the  coal  mines 
of  the  Saar  and  Belgium,  the  Iron  mines  of 
Lorraine,  the  centers  of  heavy  Industry  of 
Liege,  Charlerol,  Xtenaln-Anzln,  Pont-a- 
Mousson,  Metz  eind  Luxembourg,  and  In  ad- 
dition, five  European  ports:  Hamburg,  Brem- 
en. Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Le  Havre.  If 
the  SovleU  could  get  hold  of  such  an 
enormous  Industrial  and  economic  potential 
they  would  have  a  definite  superiority  over 
the  United  States.  This  fact,  among  others, 
has  created  the  link  of  common  destiny  be-  " 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  free  parts 
of  Europe. 

Divided  Germany  Is  most  of  all  endangered. 
A  glance  over  the  wall  in  Berlin  shows  dally 
the  dUtresslng  reaUUes  of  the  situation. 
The  Soviet  Union  continues  In  her  desire 
to  make  the  division  a  permanent  one  to 
include  Berlin  Into  the  power  sphere  of  the 
Soviet  Zone,  and  to  make  the  rest  of  Europe 
ripe  for  a  Conmiunlst  takeover.  This  danger 
has  only  been  averted  until  now  by  the  pro- 
tection of  the  most  powerful  military  force 
of  the  Western  World,  the  United  States  of 
America.  Without  It,  Biirope  cannot  be  de- 
fended for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Side  by  side  with  the  12  dIvUlona  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  those  of 
the  other  allies,  the  7th  American  Army, 
with  the  greatest  firepower  ever  achieved 
by  an  army  on  European  soil,  occupies  the 
front  line  of  our  forward  defense.  UntU  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  my  good  friend  Oen.  Hugh  Harris 
now  the  president  of  the  famous  Citadel! 
He  then  bestowed  on  me  the  great  honor 
of  honc»TU7  membership  In  the  7th  Army 
Ptor  ev4  years.  It  had  been  under 
my  command  in  my  former  capacity  of  com- 
mander of  the  land  forces  central  Europe. 
This  was  a  period  of  wonderful  cooperation 
with  your  excellent  officers  and  your  admir- 


able boys.     It  provided  me  personally  with 
an  unsurpassed  military  satisfaction. 

The  Supreme  Allied  Commanders  In  Eu- 
rope, Generals  Elsenhower,  Ridgway,  Gruen- 
ther.  Norstad,  and  Lemnltzer,  whom  It  ti 
my  great  pleasure  to  see  here  today,  symbol- 
ize the  best  tradition  of  your  great  military 
leaders:  of  Washington.  Steuben,  Lee,  Pat- 
ton.  They  are  shining  examples  for  us  In 
their  strength  of  character  and  qualities  of 
lead«^hlp.  They,  as  well  as  many  of  yotir 
Members  of  Congress,  second  to  none  Con- 
gressman Rivxxs,  have  always  shown  a  great 
understanding  for  Germany's  security  re- 
quirements. Germany,  as  the  most  endan- 
gered covmtry  In  Europe,  needs  the  protec- 
tion of  the  nuclear  arms  and  has,  of  course, 
a  fundamental  Interest  In  the  defense  plan- 
ning for  central  Europe  and  In  a  shared  re- 
sponsibility within  the  NATO  alliance. 

We  share  the  conceptions  of  the  United 
States  about  coordination  of  foreign  policies. 
Every  military  strategy  presupposes  a  unity 
of  will  In  foreign  policy.  Without  this  unity, 
no  unity  of  strategy  Is  possible.  The  alliance 
requires  both. 

Enough  now,  dear  friends,  of  these  things 
which  trouble  ua  dally.  We  are  extremely 
thankftil  for  your  help  and  achievements. 
It  Is  you  who  carry  75  percent  of  the  entire 
defense  expenses  of  the  Western  World,  be- 
sides sending  your  boys  abroad. 

Our  nations  should  never  forget  the  words 
of  Oeneral  Elsenhower:  "In  the  flnal  choice, 
a  soldiers  pack  is  not  so  heavy  a  burden  as 
a  prisoner's  chains." 

Of  course,  we  should  not  see  the  problems 
of  defense  unilaterally  from  the  military 
point  of  view.  All  the  problems  of  defense 
are  determined  by  military,  historical,  politi- 
cal, economic,  philosophical,  and  religious 
questions.  We  should  keep  In  mind  the 
scale  of  values  we  are  standing  for.  On  Its 
first  place  rank  moral  values,  a  culture  of 
long  standing  and  the  freedom  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  have — precisely  in  this  tech- 
nological age — to  make  room  for  true  per- 
sonality and  sidetrack  petty  funcUonaries. 
As  the  philosopher  Karl  Jasp>er  puts  It:  "The 
spiritual  contents  of  life  should  be  stressed 
In  the  Western  World  more  than  untU  now, 
to  dUtlngulsh  It  from  the  ConmiunUt  East, 
where  mere  technical  training  Is  everything." 
We  soldiers  have  always  had  a  saying:  In 
the  flnal  run  It  Is  always  the  human  being 
who  battles.  It  is  the  Individual  we  have  to 
care  about.  It  was  In  this  sense  that  Gen- 
eral Patton  one  said:  "Wars  may  be  fought 
with  weapons  but  they  are  won  by  men.  It 
is  the  spirit  of  men  who  foUow  and  of  the 
man  who  leads  that  gains  the  victory." 

Let  MB  act  in  accordance  with  theee  ideas 
and  we  will  have  In  all  fields  of  otir  con- 
stitutional and  community  life  a  true  har- 
mony, the  Ufeblood  of  democracy.  Free  In 
spirit  and  strong  In  character,  we  shall 
march  Into  the  future. 

It  Is  this  ^Irit.  dear  friends  of  the  Ger- 
man Friendly  Society,  that  we  feel  with  you- 
No  nation  has  shown  so  much  understand- 
ing for  the  security  of  the  old  world,  for  the 
Uberty  of  Berlin  and  for  the  reunification  of 
Germany  as  you  have.  You  are  today  the 
true  defenders  of  peace  and  liberty.  We  live 
Indeed  In  an  Imperiled  world,  and  the  United 
States  bears  a  tremendous  responsibility. 
The  man  of  our  time  has  to  prove  that  be 
Is  able  to  master  the  forces  he  hlnnself  has 
unleashed.  We  are  full  of  admiration  for 
your  successes  In  all  fields,  especially  in 
outer  space,  and  we  are  convinced  that  to- 
gether with  you  we  wlU  master  the  future. 
We  share  a  common  responsibility  for  the 
future  of  mankind  and  for  our  freedom 
which  Is  Its  basis.  Let  us  face  together  our 
problems  and  difficulties  and  keep  our 
friendship  In  the  spirit  of  your  song  "Tlie 
Flag  of  Our  Nation":  United  ve  stand, 
divided  we  fall. 
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Tb«  Late  HoBorable  Herbert  Boaner 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  In 
the  eulogies  that  have  been  accorded  to 
my  late  friend  and  coUea«rue,  Herbert 
Bonner.  Qtdet.  calm,  and  sensible,  he 
was  a  faithful  and  devoted  Member  of 
this  body.  Always  honorable  and  con- 
scientious, Herbert  commanded  univer- 
sal respect.  With  his  passing  I  have  lost 
a  close  personal  friend,  and  the  Nation 
has  lost  a  valuable  public  servant.  To 
the  surviving  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


LAWS  AND  RUiaS  POR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  OONGRSSSIONAL  RECORD 

Com  or  Laws  or  thb  Uwrrso  Statts 

TtTLM  44.  SacnoM  181.  Concbsssionai. 

RXCOmO;     ASaANCXMXNT.    8TTLX.    CONTZNTS, 

AND  iNDBxxs. — The  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Printing  aball   have  control   of  the   ar- 
rangement  and   ityla   of   the   Conmks- 
■xoNAL  Rxcoso.  and  while  providing  that 
It  ahall  be  ■ubstantlally  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  aball  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  ah&U  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Concressionai. 
Rxcoao  aemlmonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  1895.  c.  23.  I  IS,  38  SUt.  603.) 
Tttlb  44,  Section   182b.  Samk;    tU-ns- 
imATioNS,  MAPS,  DiAGBAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Recobo  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
I93«,  c.  030.   I  a.  49  Stat.   1540.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Concressional   R«comn 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,   Repreaentatlvea,   and   Delegates   Is 
req>ectfuliy  Invited: 

1.  Amngement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows :  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  la 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
■hall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style— Ttie  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
Uvea.  as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CONGRxsaiONAi.  Record,  in  7^.^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
qweches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
In  the  RacoRD  ahall  be  printed  in  6  u, -point 
type:  and  aU  rollcalla  shall  be  printed  in 
«-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  wUl 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofBclal,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 


S.  Return  of  manuacript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specined.  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  I  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  iu  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
fiirnished  later  than  12  o'clock  mldnleht. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscApt  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  lie  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p  m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
viscript  or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
lime  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Prorided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
uiUess  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  pubUcatlon  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  t«lJoumment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  conunlttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  stiall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record .-^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjo\imment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rxcoao. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  bs 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  app>ear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 


arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted,  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Concressionai,  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  s|}eech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12,  Official  Reporters— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  resjKinse  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
ustial  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  Hous^.  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  \he  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Istratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prtntlng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  OUe  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) . 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  )n  the  Record. 


A  CoBoecticiit  Arcbitect  oo  Low-Reot 
Hoasinf 


Appendix 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   OONNECncUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

iJ^\^'^-  °^°^'  ^'■-  Speaker,  under 
]V^^t.  ^  f^^r^d  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a^ 
article  "High  Standards— Low  Rental  " 
about  an  interesting  and  successful  low- 
rent  housing  project  in  my  hometown  of 
Putnam  Conn.  This  project  may  serve 
as  a  guide  for  similar  housing  projects 

ww,^'"  "^r.^;  '^'^  ^°^  "^  reason  I  am 
Inserting  it  into  the  Record. 

■nie  article  was  written  by  the  late 

Arthur  E.  Thomas,  who  was  a  prominent 

architect  in  Norwich.  Conn..  and^S 

as  president  of  the  Connecticut  Sty 

mi^2?*r'' ^ '''^-  HedleS^LT^S 
ffis  article  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Connecticut  Architect- 

HIOH     STANDARDS-LOW     RENTAL:     HAMPSHIRE 

Heights  Housino,  Pdtnam,  Oonk. 

(By  Arthur  E.  TTiomas,  architect) 

Spectacular   architecture  can   be   breath 

S^Sfe  <f^"»L°'^^^*'-  P^oPl-oriented    ~cm: 
tecture  can  be  breathglvUig.     Five  vears  of 
use  have  proved   out  the  |lann^lng  ^^o^' 
and  admmutratlon  which  have  resuH^^ 
an  attractively  maintained  multiple  dwlfu^ 
S^:^^*^  '^  northeastern  ConE^urul^ 
Government    sponsored    housing    projects 
axe  not  uncommon  la  thU  day.  and  they  we 
t^l?rT   °"'*tandlng.    Practi<i^.    utlUtSi^ 
•turdy,  adequate-but  not  outstandinrito 
Putnam,  Conn.,  the  Hampshire  Sh^i^w 
rental  housing  project  maVweU  ^X^.c^n" 
tlonal  variation  from  the  ruT  "*P" 

out^I^  ^'f  trcuTof  ^^^^-re °d^J- 
hated  for  emergency  housing  use  Thelifi 
U^omewhat  huiy  and  co^m"^"  a"^^^ 
ar»^    The  vUlon  of  Putnam's  then  Ma^nr 

1^^  b°/  tSr '=''■  ^-^  ^'^  --P'tefy 
1958   Se  ^'^^*»-«^klng  ceremony  in  May 

•ey.  Connecticut's  Governor  Demosev  mZ^Li 
an   acuve   part   m   the   prellS^'^p'S 

Sf;  ^'^K^«'s«'nan  from  the  Putnam  areawt^' 
siso^provlded  much  of  the  initial  motZZ^ 

an^  /^?''  '°  '^"^  P"""''  ^'>'^  State 

•a^  the  scope  of  the  architect's  deXx 


f„^^^  considered  a  victory  for  the  State 
'^,^''™i.^''''*='**  involved"  rather  thai  a 
«pe^  architectural  achievement 

m»^K***  ?"^  problems,  very  livable  M»rt- 
ment  houslngwas  provided.  It  Is  weU^ 
ranged  In  plan,  comfortable  ^d  m^^ 
and  contains  aU  essential  faculties  tS 
project  consista  of  28   buildings   with  fo^ 

Ir.  f  ^>iS*  "°'*''  "  "•  one-bedi^m,  12 
are  four-bedroom,  and  there  are  60  eaS^  of 

Vl^'y.^^^  ."""^  three-bedroom  ^te 
S>n«n^iH,*  ^V^  °'^  basement  where  mant 
tenanta  have  installed  playrooms  and  work! 
Shops,  and  each  has  ite  own  front  and  reL 
yard.  In  many  instances,  tenahts  have  d^ 
ho^^    *     '^'^P^     to     Unprove     S 

A  central  community  faculty  houses  the 
heating  plant,   mechanical   equlpme^  iSS 

A^,  If^.Vr  '^'^  °*  "^«  housing  author!^ 
All  buildings  are  of  brick  venl^  coS^T- 
tion  with  built-up  bonded  flat^^s  ^^ 
heating  system  is  forced  hot  water  wlto  ^ 
^o^  '  wf '!.°°  """^  '^''^  temperate  ^ 
Buiwin^  '*°'^1"''  double-hung  aluminum. 
Buildings  are  two-story  duplex,  with  o^ 
bedroom  apartments  forming  one-story  w^. 
tlons  to  some  buildings.  ^^ 

«tZ^f.^*'r*  ^°^^  ""'*  ^^^  connect  to  city 
sheets,  and  are  weUUghted.    Storm  and  siSl^ 

S^m  an^^^'fl""  ^'^^  connected  to  the^y 
wft^f^'*^^    ^^    protection    is    provided 

bu  p^  ^*  landscaping  wherever  possi- 
ble, and  new  ones  added  sparingly  puv- 
pound  areas  and  clothes  drying  yardTS^ 
included  in  the  plan.  ^  ^  *™ 

Interior  walls  are  plastered,  and  excent  for 
kitchens  and  bathrooms  all  ioors  ZVhJa- 

ments*  ^"?h?*f' P"°°  °'  "*•»  P^y»»«»l  de- 
ments of  this  low-rental  apartment  hom« 
complex,  there  is  lltUe  to  distlngSsh  it  f^ 
.^untless  others  across  the  laSd^   It  ^Si? 

pro1«t  ^.l'^^^  ^  ^  "yP"^  pubUc  h^^ 
project  with  everyday  functional  design  blUU 
Within  a  Umlted  budget.  But.  thS  iTa 
S^X"*^*?*"**  ta  a  credit  to  inK  tnd 

H«J^ ^.'^^'^  ^^°  "^e  ^^^  home,  at 
Hampshire  Heighta.  "»"o»   at 

for^'^^^J^  apartmente  have  been  occupied 
*^   5    years.      They   contrast   sharply   ^^ 

of  years  or^'ss""^Tf'eefu.S  o^:  ta^S 

ry^eTf^h'o^^S'g^  "^^  wayf  unufull^^^ 

Flower  gardens  abound  In  season,  and  each 

fis^on  ^'f^"^"**  '"^  *'"«  ne^hb<rr^ 
lashlon— by  the  occupante,  not  bythe  houT 

^„*'J«^°'-"y-  Many  physical  iovem^ 
^.fl"  ^^^  lovingly  made  by  the  ten^  a? 
theU- own  expense  and  labor.  "nants  at 

In  part,  this  happy  result  Is  due  to  the 
bL^in^  and  thought  given  to  pl^i^  ^ 
buildings  on  the  site.  Advantage  waTtak^ 
o^  the  terraui,  leaving  it  as  nl^J^  ^^. 
n}.tr^  ^*^  "^^""^  incorporated  in  the  ImU- 
^^SLTnrall^tf  ^^  'oT  ^ '^"^ 

each  buUdlng  seems  to  fit  the  envU-onm^t 

and  have  individual  character. 

♦lifT^'^'  "  "^"t  more  Unportant  is  the  at 

referred  U>  ^^.  ^o^STAutl^t^^i"^ 
ha.  somehow  managed  to  iLtUl^^'te^ 


^M-  ^,  *"  particular  low-rental  project  « 
pride  Of  ownership  and  an  apprecUtion  of 
What  they  have  In  Hampshire  Heighta.  It 
is  unusual.  U  not  unlqur  °*«'ita.     it 

v^^^   the   name    has   a   particular   flavor 

^^^..^J^^  ^°^  »*>  PutnanTtS; 
BU^  of  New  HampshU-e  offered  ald^  the 

Stance  ^^'f^  ^"""^  "^^^  '^^'^^ 
nt^w^  ^*     ■''^^ts      of     Hampshire 

He^hta   are    named    after    New    Hampshire 

BaT?'i*'^"*^°^'  ''"^  constructed  by  H.  r 

l^bfdf^r'^the'i^""^''^'*^'  Mass-  who^- 
low  Did  for  the  Job  was  •1.425.900 

-kT^i!  fuccess  of  this  development  prolect 

rifufo^erth?'"'*^'^'*^  ^°  ap^pearan^^^d 
value  over  the  years  has  encouraged  the  com- 

?f  J^^.?  ^  ''°'*  °^  the  drawing  bokrds 
J^^M^^r'  ""^^^  "  *°  "apartment  compu^ 
for  elderly  people,  also  designed  by  ArthS 

S^th'S^tr'^"^  '^  ""  ^*^  ^°^ 

"I  am  very  proud  of  this  low-income  proj- 

t^:^      ^  ?***  "*  architectural  gem  be<»use 

specification.  The  lUnlted  budget  m«Sit  we 
had  to  work  within  a  narrow  deslpTco^ 
cept.  closely  administered  by  Federal  agency 
representatives.  It  is.  however,  so^d^^ 
tlcal  architecture  which  will  provide  ^ 
comfortable  homes  for  Ita  tenaSta  f^  |^y 
years  to  come."  Mr.  Thomas  said.  ^^ 


Soviet  Colonialism  in  tlie  Ukraine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or  mutnesota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

mJ5P«w^-    ^-  Speaker.  In  admlra- 
Uon  of  the  more  than  10.000  Minneso- 
tans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and  aU  ^ 
Ukmlnlans.  I  wish  to  note  the  obser?-' 
1^  T°^  January  22  of  another  Ukrain- 

American  foreign  policy  should  have  as 

nan'l^^TH'^/'^i  ^^  ^^'  0^  ^"-^dom  S 
national  determination  for  people  every- 
Where  and  this  Is  a  policy  we  are  Sy 
Sn?n^'^^f'""'^^  ^  southeast  ^"^ 
Si  2[*^^^^y'  '^«^«  ^^  few  peopled 
who^  h J^  ""SI!  ^««"^  ot  this  right.  Tr 
ri?  j'^ye  »>een  more  consistenUy  de- 
prived of  it,  than  the  Ukrainians 
The  rich  Ukrainian  lands  have  been  a 

b^tifTTr"  ^""^  '^"y  centuries 
but  the  Ukrainian  people  have  always 

^^^f.^\  independence  and  the  S 
to  mold  their  own  destiny. 

m^*!'^'^  ^  ""^^^  s««med  more  re- 
mote  than  under  the  present  Ukr^nSi 
condition,  which  sees  the  UkrataTaTa 
state  entirely  subsurvlent  to  the  So^et 
KSre^^^^^^°''^''«o^«tC?nS! 

the  whole  territory  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
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This  does  not  prevent  Soviet  propa- 
gandists from  speaUng  of  the  Ukraine 
as  "the  sovereign  and  independent 
Ukrainian  SSR."  nor  does  it  impede  the 
Soviets  from  gaining  an  extra  seat  in 
the  United  Nations  by  exploiting  the 
myth  of  Ukrainian  Independence. 

After  the  Russian  revolution  of  1917. 
the  Ukrainian  people  formed  a  revolu- 
tionary parliament  in  Kiev,  declaring  in- 
dependence. In  1918,  the  Ukrainians 
fought  the  Red  Army  for  independence. 
Having  defeated  the  Red  Army,  it  had 
to,  in  turn,  flght  the  White  Army  which 
was  attempting  to  reinstate  the  czarist 
regime.  The  Ukrainians  were  defeated, 
but  the  White  Russians  fell.  In  turn,  to 
the  Red  Army.  In  1920.  the  Ukrainian 
Peoples  Republic  attempted  to  liberate 
the  Ukraine  from  Bolshevism  with  the 
aid  of  Poland,  only  to  again  be  divided 
between  Russia,  Poland.  Rumania,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  the  entire  Ukrainian  region 
ended  up  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukraine  is,  of  course,  of  great  eco- 
nomic Importance  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Ukraine  provides  Moscow  with  some 
55  percent  of  its  iron  ore,  52  percent  of 
its  pig  iron,  40  percent  of  its  steel.  41 
percent  of  its  rolled  ferrous  metal.  34 
percent  of  its  coal,  and  61  percent  of  its 
sugar.  It  is  the  second  largest  producer 
in  the  Soviet  Union  of  meat,  milk,  and 
grain. 

To  lose  this  economic  wealth  would  be 
a  serious  blow  to  Moscow's  world  ambi- 
tions. But  those  who  may  be  tempted  to 
believe  Soviet  charges  of  colonialism 
against  the  West,  which  has  given  up  the 
vast  bulk  of  its  colonial  holdings,  should 
also  remember  the  sad  fate  of  the 
Ukrainians  under  the  yoke  of  Russian 
colonialism. 


Have  Yoa  Refistcred  To  Vote? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  Q'HARA 

V  or  luCRiOAif 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  24.  1964,  I  Intro- 
duced a  Mil  designed  to  encourage 
greater  voter  participation  in  our  na- 
tional elections.  It  was  my  contention 
then,  as  it  Is  now.  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  authorizing  the  Post- 
master General  to  establish  a  special 
postal  cancellation  mark  bearing  the 
words  "Have  You  Registered  To  Vote?" 
The  88th  Congress  adjourned  without 
taking  action  on  my  bllL 

I  introduced  the  postal  cancellation 
bill  in  the  firm  belief  that  it  would  be 
an  excellent  way  to  encourage  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  1964 
elections  did  nothing  to  change  my  opin- 
ion. The  desirability  of  constantly  re- 
minding voters  of  the  need  to  register 
and  vote  remains  important,  and  I  am 
today  reintroducing  my  postal  cancel- 
laUon  bUl. 


Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  pub- 
lic services  performed  by  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  and  their  efforts  to  encou- 
rage Americans  to  vote.  Their  cam- 
paign for  Increased  registration  and 
greater  voter  participation  at  the  polls 
has  been  based  on  this  slogan: 

Vote — and  the  choice  la  yours.  I>on't  vote — 
and  the  choice  U  theirs.  Register — or  you 
have  no  choice. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  American 


^ 


Foundation  for  sponsoring  the  current  drive 
to  encourage  a  larger  turnout  at  the  polls  Is 
very  much  appreciated. 

The  foundation  haa  been  conducting  these 
cajnpalgns  for  a  number  of  years  and  with 
considerable  suocees,  but  It  requires  constant 
eSort  and  continuing  work  to  maintain  the 
level  of  citizen  participation  In  our  political 
process. 

We  heartily  endorse  H.R.  10580  which  you 
introduced  In  the  Congress  In  March  of  this 
year.  The  special  canceling  stamp  or  jjost- 
mark  bearing  the  words  "Have  you  registered 
to  vote?"  used  In  all  first  and  second  class 
Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Advertis-_J>o«t  offices  would  indeed  be  a  great  help  in 


ing  Council,  as  well  as  those  of  both  of 
our  great  political  parties  and  other 
groups,  registration  and  voter  turnout 
were  not  as  large  in  1964  as  had  been 
hoped. 

Of  the  nearly  114  million  Americans  of 
voting  age  only  70,643,526  voted  for  Pres- 
ident on  November  4,  1964.  This  means 
that  only*  62  percent  of  this  country's 
eligible  voters  were  Interested  enough 
and  took  the  time  to  cast  ballots  in  the 
1964  presidential  election.  Not  only  was 
the  turnout  well  below  exi>ectatlonfi,  but 
it  also  represented  a  decline  in  percent- 
age compared  with  the  63.8  percent  turn- 
out in  1960.  This  is  a  record  which  leaves 
much  to  be  desired. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  must 
have  greater  participation  in  our  demo- 
cratic system  if  we  are  to  have  a  truly 
representative  government.  I  suggest 
that  one  way  to  promote  more  participa- 
tion would  be  through  passage  of  the 
postal  cancellation  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today. 

After  Introducing  this  leglslatlcm  In 
1964.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Rep- 
plier.  president  of  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil, and  Mr.  Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy, 
president  of  the  American  Heritage 
Foundation,  advising  them  of  my  Interest 
in  this  subject  and  requesting  their  views 
on  my  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  responses  I  received  from  Mr. 
Reppller  and  Mr.  Brophy,  as  well  as  the 
text  of  my  bill,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

Thx  Asvsxtisinc  Council.  Inc., 

Washington.  DC.  July  6,  1964. 
Hon.  Jamss  O.  O'Haka. 
U.S.  HouM  of  Representatives. 
House  ogice  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAX  CoNGKXssiiAN  O'Hasa  :  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  JiUy  1.  We 
greatly  appreciate  your  commendation  In 
connection  with  the  forthccMnlng  register 
and  vote  campaign. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  you  have  in- 
troduced, HJi.  10580.  contains  an  excellent 
Idea.  Naturally,  we  are  all  for  It  and  wish 
you  success  with  It.  The  only  difficulty  would 
seem  to  be  coordinating  It  with  the  registra- 
tion periods  in  the  various  States  which,  as 
you  know,  tend  to  dUIer  considerably.  In 
some  States,  I  believe,  they  go  on  Into  Octo- 
ber. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Cordially. 

t.  s.  rzpplikb. 

Tbs  Amoucam  Hkutaox 

FoUKBAtlOH, 

Nete  York.  N.T..  July  7,  1964. 
Hod.  jAicas  O.  CXSamjl. 
House  Office  Building, 
WashtngUm,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoMOUBaMAN  O'Haba:  Tour  letter  ot 
July  1  OTnmwidtng  the  American  Herltace 


publicizing  the  importance  of  registration. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  might  be 
done  and  It  Is  quite  possible  that  you  could 
help  If  you  approve.  I  am  enclosing  one  of 
the  poster  advertisements  prepared  for  this 
year's  campalgti  by  the  Advertising  Council. 
This  message  will  appear  in  many  magazines 
and  newspapers  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber and  wUl  be  seen  on  television  programs 
and  heard  on  many  radio  programs.  It 
would  be  wonderful  if  we  could  persuade  the 
Poet  Office  Department  to  permit  the  use  of 
the  panels  on  mall  delivery  trucks  tor  dis- 
playing this  message  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber. 

We  would  be  glad  to  supply  the  p>oeterB  If 
It  could  be  arranged  with  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment. I  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
vlewB  on  what  we  might  be  able  to  do  to 
bring  this  about. 

Thanks  again  for  your  cordial  letter.  We 
would  be  happy  to  do  anything  you  suggest 
to  support  your  proposal  and  will  be  glad  to 
write  to  anyone  whom  you  might  suggest. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  D'Akct  Bbopht. 

President. 


Commanity   Antenna   Television   Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  icissotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion regulation  of  community  antenna 
television  service  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  some  300  of  my  constituents, 
who  have  written  me  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  would  call  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  for  its  consideration : 

Dkak  Congressman  Huncatx:  I  subscribe 
to  a  community  antenna  service  (CATV)  In 
Kirksvllle.  Mo.,  because  It  provides  more  sta- 
tions and  clearer  pictures  than  I  can  re- 
ceive otherwise.  Without  CATV.  color  re- 
ception Is  poor  or  Impossible  In  Kirksvllle. 

The  Federal  Conununlcatlons  ConuxUslon 
Is  prepared  to  upset  my  famUy's  television 
viewing  habits  by  restricting  the  present 
service  prq^lded  by  the  CATV  system. 

I  understand  they  are  taking  this  action 
without  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  even 
without  the  same  thorough  study  of  the 
CATV  Industry  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
and  House  subcommittees.  Congress  has 
studied  the  Industry  but  has  not  reached 
a  conclusion.  How  can  the  FCC.  without 
thorough  study  and  hearings  take  sucb 
action? 

I  understand  the  necessity  of  controlling 
transmission  of  radio  and  television,  but  am 
appalled  to  learn  that  an  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment now  proposed  to  dictate  which  of 
the  signals  In  the  air  I  can  watch. 
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Please  convey  my  concern  to  Congressman 
Walter  Rogers  and  support  any  efforts  he 
might  undertake  to  stop  the  FCCs  actions. 
A  letter  or  call  from  you  to  Chairman  Henri 
would  also  be  helpfiU. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Joe  A.  Allen, 
Kirksville,  Mo. 


Hawaii,  a  Growing   Market  for  Korean 
Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  •  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  aware  that  the  power  and 
strength  of  the  free  world  Is  dependent 
In  large  measure  on  the  power  and 
strength  of  each  nation  that  comprises 
the  community  of  free  and  Independent 
powers. 

We  are  therefore  especially  gratified 
to  see  an  ally  make  rapid  progress  toward 
becoming  a  strong,  economically  inde- 
pendent nation.  Such  a  coimtry  Is  our 
stanch  ally,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  which 
has  been  making  deep  inroads  toward  at- 
taining economic  self-sufficiency. 

In  a  recent  article  written  by  Tofil 
Wlthlngton  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin, South  Korean  Consul-  D.  Y.  Lee 
said  that  Korea  has  exported  an  esti- 
mated $170,000  worth  of  Korean  goods 
to  nly  own  State  of  Hawaii  in  1965,  which 
is  $50,000  more  than  the  1964  figure 
The  most  recent  item  that  has  contrib- 
uted toward  the  increased  exports  Is  the 
ukulele,  originally  a  Portuguese  musical 
instrument  which  is  identified  today 
with  all  HawaUan  music.  Our  state  of 
Hawaii  has  been  a  growing  market  not 
only  for  the  "Made  In  Korea'  stamped 
ukuleles,  but  also  for  Imported  Korean 
foods. 

We  are  Indeed  happy  to  be  able  to  help 
Korea  improve  her  economic  position.  I 
should  Uke  to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the 
CoNGREssioNAi,  RECORD  the  article  written 
by  Tom  Wlthlngton.  which  appeared  In 
the  Wednesday.  January  12. 1966.  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin : 
[From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin 

Jan.  12, 1066] 

The   Korean    Ukttlele:    At   »2.99,    a    Good 

Start 

(By  Tonl  Wlthlngton) 

The  pllnkety-plunk  of  the  ukulele  Is  musi- 
cally signaling  another  naUon  added  to  Its 
cosmopolitan  history. 

The  Portuguese  instrument  that  became 
an  Internationally  known  symbol  of  HawaU 
and  an  economic  boon  for  Japan  U  now  be- 
ing stamped  "Made  in  Korea." 

The  iniual  success  of  the  low-cost  Kcwean 
ukulele  is  only  In  Hawaii,  but  It  may  be  a 
happy  IndlcaUon  of  a  new  economic  blos- 
soming in  the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

At  »a.90.  the  darkwood  ukulele  competes 
favorably  with  higher  priced  Japanese  and 
American  ukuleles  that  It  copies. 


M"xred  market  last  tear 
"We  started  buying  the  Korean  ukuleles 
When  they  entered  the  market  last  year  after 
an  8-  or  9-month  scaraclty  of  Inexpensive 
ukuleles."  said  R.  D.  Smith  of  Longs  Drue 
Stores.  Which  sells  them  locally. 
"The  New  York  World's  Fair  bought  out 
thousands  of  the  ukuleles  from  Japan  and  we 
were  really  hard  pressed  to  And  them."  he 
said. 

Long,  at  Ala  Moana  Shopping  Center,  has 
sold  more  than  600  of  the  Korean  Instru- 
ments.    Other  branches  also  sell  them 

The  Japanese  ukuleles  have  reentered  the 
Hawaiian  market,  but  have  found  they  must 
share  It  with  Korean  ukuleles  and  guitars 

Korea  U  making  many  things  Japan 
makes,  with  the  same  price  and  the  same  or 
higher  quality."  said  Charles  Lee.  vice  presl- 
dent  of  KBS  Trading  Co..  HawaU's  largest 
Importer  of  Korean  merchandise. 

bought  in  KOREA  rOR  $1.45   EACH 

Lee's  company  buys  the  ukuleles  from  the 
Korean  manufacturer  for  $1.45.  It  ships  the 
instruments  here,  paying  a  34-percent  duty 
on  the  way.  —"j 

w.'l'tf!,/^'^  "^^  ^''^^  Our  merchandise 
WM  really  going  strong."  Lee  said. 

Korean  Consul  D.  Y.  Lee  estUnated  that 

Korea  exported  more  than  «170.000  worth  of 

goods,  most  of  it  Korean  foods,  to  Hawaii  last 

l^'^'^'  ,^J^  ^^  *  ■'"^P  °^  "ore  than  $50,000 
over  1964.  Most  of  that  increase  was  oon- 
siuner  goods. 

Such  an  influx  of  Korean  items  may  be 
only  a  small  Indication  of  the  goods,  spe- 
cially electronic  goods,  that  will  soon  rival 
Japans  on  the  world  market,  accordlnji  to 
the  report  In  the  newspapers. 

two  new  KOREAN  rACTORIES 

'Tlie  report  heralded  the  near  completion' 
Of  two  new  Korean  factories  which  wUl  pro- 
duce household  electronic  equipment 

The  Korean  ukuleles,  Uke  most  of  the  Ko- 
rean merchandise,  are  competing  with  Jap- 

^^f^<f  ^°°^^  °''  *  market  once  belonging 
chiefly  to  Japanese  firms. 

r.J,y^%  *^°'"t^'^  "^^  ^**«  «l^'en  down  the 
price  of  the  Japanese  ones."  Smith  said.  "For 
their  money  they  are  very  good.  They  do 
wJh^','!^*'*  problem  with  the  peg  screw. 
We  had  15  complaints  from  the  600  we  sold 

"Of  course,  the  $16  Kamaka  ukulele  def- 
initely sounds  better,  but  the  customer  must 
ask  hUnself  whether  it  sound  $13  better  " 

Samuel  K.  Kamaka  of  Kamaka  &  Sons 
Honolulu  ukulele  makers,  agreee  that  the 
cheaper  ukuleles  are  "passable,"  but  the  tone 
is    aji  entirely  dllTerent  type  of  sound." 

•The  $3  and  $4  ones  are  more  Uke  toys. 
We  "oould  never  compete  with  them  prl«. 
wise,    he  said. 
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Aiding  Leukemia-Stricken  American 
Children 


SOME    ARE    GOOD,    SOME    ARE   BAD 

Some  of  the  (Korean)  ukes  are  very  good 
and  some  are  very  bad,  said  Alfred  Hamed 
a  ukulele  teacher  at  Harrys  Music  Store  in 
Kalmukl. 

"They  seem  to  be  able  to  copy  the  design 
of  the  good  American  ukes,  but  the  quality 
Is  not  always  there,"  he  said. 

"But  some  of  the  cheaper  ulrulelee  compare 
favorably  to  the  Kamaka  ukiUelee,"  Hamed 
added. 

Other  Korean  goods  compare  favorably, 
too.  According  to  the  Korean  consulate  lact 
year  Hawaii  Imported  Items  from  pianos  to 
sewing  machlnee,  from  bright  silk  shirts  to 
plastic  raincoats.  Korean  handicrafts  have 
met  a  ripe  market,  he  said. 

ISLE    UKULELES   SOLD   IN   JAPAK 

But  because  Korean  and  Japanese  Ukuleles 
are  selling  so  well  here.  Sam  Kamaka  has 
decided  to  sell  his  ukuleles  In  Japan. 

He  recently  completed  arrangiements  to 
manufacture  one  model  of  the  Kamaka  koa 
wood  ukulele  in  Japan  to  sell  to  the 
Japanese. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 
Mr.   CORMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  our 
youth  in  Vietnam  have  no  comer  on 
dedication  and  service.     A  recent  ex- 
ample of  this  took  place  in  my  district, 
where    a    16-year-old    schoolgirl    from 
Pacoima  spearheaded  an  effort  to  orga- 
nize the  Nation's  first  junior  chapter  of 
a  nationwide  group  called  Aiding  Leu- 
kemia-Stricken      American       Children 
(ALSAC).      This    charitable    organiza- 
tion— with  chapters  in  all  major  U.S. 
cities — collects  funds  annually  through 
a  teenagers  march  and  turns  them  over 
to  the  famed  St.  Jude  Hospital  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn..  where  important  research 
work  into  such  diseases  as  leukemia  is 
going  on  constantly. 

The  young  lady  in  question  is  Donna 
Eubank,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence B.  Eubank,  and  a  student  at  Poly- 
technic High  School.    For  2  years  Donna 
worked  as  a  niember,  then  cochairman 
^   and  finally  as  chairman  of  the  Teen- 
Agers  March  for  ALSAC  in  the  commu- 
nity of  Pacoima.    Her  efforts  in  the  1965 
campaign  were  so  effective  that  Pacoima 
not  the  richest  nor  the  largest  commu- 
nity in  my  district,  led  all  the  others  in 
the    amount   of   contributions,   roughly 
one-sixth  of  the  total.    Television  star 
Danny  Thomas,  whose  work  for  St.  Jude 
Hospitcl  is  well-known,  paid  Donna  and 
her  feUow  workers   a  resounding  and 
deserved  tribute  after  this  year's  drive. 
Now  Donna  Is  well  on  her  way  to  hav- 
ing   the    Nation's    first    junior   ALSAC 
chapter  organized  and  operating. 

Through  this  new  youth-oriented  or- 
ganization. Donna  beUeves  she  and  her 
fellow  ALSAC  volunteers  can  Involve  stiU 
more  teenagers,  and  keep  them  active 
and  motivated  throughout  the  year 
rather  than  just  during  the  teenagers- 
march  every  October.  In  her  work  of 
course,  she  has  had  the  help  of  others 
and  she  took  time  out  recently  to  salute 
some  of  these  people  at  a  public  awards 
ceremony  In  Pacoima.  There,  certifi- 
cates of  merit  and  honorary  membership 
In  ALSAC  were  presents  to  community 
leaders  of  such  groups  as  the  chamber 
of  commerce  and  the  local  Moose  Lodge 
among  others. 

In  the  year  ahead,  the  Pacoima  junior 
ALSAC  chapter  will  be  holding  various 
teenage  activities — dances,  talent  shows, 
and  cookouts— and  Donna's  fertile  bralri 
Is  at  work  on  setting  up  a  teen  club  some- 
where In  the  Pacoima  area  to  attract  still 
more  ALSAC  volunteers.  In  some  re- 
spects, this  long-range  challenge  Is  even 
more  diflScult  than  the  organizational 
chores,  but  from  what  we  have  seen  of 
Donna  Eubank,  no  challenge  Is  too  great. 
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HJL.  12040:  A  Meant  of  Protectiac  Lab- 
oratory Aaimals  From  Avoidable  Pain, 
Fear,  and  Strcu,  Withont  Impedinc 
Neceasary  Reseyrcb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
~  or 

.    HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  aHldQAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
recently  Introduced  H  R.  12040,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
research  animals. 

For  some  time  now  evidence  haa  been 
provided  the  Congress  by  doctors,  re- 
searchers, and  their  technicians  estab- 
lishing the  fact  that  animals  in  some 
research  laboratories  are  being  subjected 
to  unnecessary  suffering,  pain,  fear,  and 
stress,  and  are  being  housed  and  cared 
for  in  appalling  and  atrocious  conditions. 
Researchers  themselves  have  told  me. 
"Some  deplorable  conditions  have  existed 
up  to  now.  but  we  are  trying  to  improve." 

That  statement  Is  one  reason  why  I 
have  Introduced  H.R.  12040.  I  not  only 
want  to  protect  animals  in  our  research 
laboratories  from  such  deplorable  con- 
ditions, but  I  want  to  see  the  benefits  to 
research  which  will  stem  from  legisla- 
tion designed  to  correct  these  deplor- 
able conditions.  As  a  civilized  nation 
we  cannot  sit  by  any  longer  and  allow  un- 
necessary siifferlng  to  be  inflicted  on  any 
living  being  when  we  have  the  power  to 
prevent  it.  Let  me  make  it  very  clear 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill 
Is  in  no  way  an  antivivlsectlonist  bill.  It 
will  not  Impede  necessary  research.  It  Is 
not  an  antisclence  bill;  it  is  an  anti- 
cruelty  bill. 

H.R.  12040  Incorporates  seven  basic 
principles : 

First.  An  Independent  Office  of  Labo- 
ratory Animal  Welfare  will  be  established 
not  only  to  formulate  and  administer  the 
regulatory  provisions  of  this  act  but  also 
to  work  constructively  to  improve  con- 
ditions In  laboratories  by  conducting 
studies,  disseminating  information,  pro- 
viding training  programs,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  most  productive  and  re- 
liable scientific  results  from  the  use  of 
research  animals  under  optimum  hu- 
mane conditions. 

Second.  The  best  care  will  be  provided 
for  all  laboratory  animals  in  comfortable 
uncramped  quarters  with  adequate  space 
and  facilities  for  normal  exercise  and 
food,  water,  sanitation,  ventilation, 
temperature,  lighting,  and  handling  as 
is.  appropriate  and  normal  to  each  spe- 
cies. 

Third.  Pain  and  discomfort  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  minimum  by 
Issuance  of  directives  requiring  the  use 
of  humane  techniques.  Painful  proce- 
dures will  be  allowed  only  when  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  a  means  of  directly 
achieving  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  the 
prolongation  of  life,  the  preventiiHi  and 


cure  of  disease,  or  the  promotion  of 
nations^  safety,  and  only  when  there  Is 
no  less  painful  way  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.  Interested  scientists  and  ani- 
mal welfare  organizations  will  be  con- 
sulted for  their  recommendations  In 
these  determinations  of  what  is  neces- 
sary and  what  is  the  least  painful  way  of 
proceeding,  thus  bringing  the  best  minds 
in  the  coimtry  to  bear  in  this  problem  of 
infliction  of  pain. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  animals  used 
for  research  will  be  reduced  by  pro- 
moting improvements  In  experimental 
design,  the  substitution  of  nonsentlent 
materials  or  less  sensitive  forms  of  life 
for  higher  forms,  the  elimination  of 
needless  duplication  of  experiments,  and 
the  elimination  of  worthless  experi- 
ments. 

Fifth.  This  broad  coverage  will  be  ex- 
tended to  virtually  every  laboratory  In 
which  animals  are  used,  not  only  to  Gov- 
ernment laboratories  and  institutions 
receiving  Federal  funds  but  also  to  lab- 
oratories making  and  testing  products 
for  interstate  commerce  and  for  sale  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Sixth.  Elffective  enforcement  measures 
will  be  maintained  Including  eligibility 
requirements  for  Individual  experiment- 
ers, special  rules  for  students,  certifica- 
tion of  laboratory  heads,  required  perti- 
nent records,  unannounced  Inspections, 
and  penalties  for  noncompliance  Includ- 
ing loss  of  Government  grants  and  funds, 
revocation  or  suspension  of  certificates 
or  loss  of  the  privilege  to  use  animals  In 
any  laboratory  covered  by  this  act. 

Seventh.  Recommendations  will  be 
sought  from  Interested  scientists  and 
animal  welfare  organizations,  thus  en- 
abling humanitarians  and  scientists  to 
participate  In  establishing  the  highest 
standards  of  humane  care  and  use  of  re- 
search animals. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl. 
12040  will  provide  protection  on  all  levels 
to  Insure  that  laboratory  animals  are 
housed  and  cared  for  humanely  and 
spared  avoidable  pain,  fear,  and  stress, 
but  it  will  accomplish  this  without  im- 
peding necessary  research.  Just  as  safe- 
guards are  woven  into  the  bill  to  protect 
the  animals,  so  are  saf  eg\iards  woven  into 
the  bill  to  protect  valid  research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJR.  12040  Is  the  com. 
panion  bill  to  that  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives Paul  Rogers  of  Florida; 
Lio  O'Brien,  of  New  York;  William 
Springer,  of  Illinois;  Oltva  Huot.  of  New 
Hampshire;  William  Randall,  of  Mis- 
souri; Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida;  and 
Senators  Thomas  McIntyre.  of  New 
Hampshire;  and  Birch  Bayh.  of  Indiana. 
The  bill  that  we  have  introduced  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  two  largest  national 
humane  societies  of  the  humane  move- 
ment. The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  Humane  As- 
sociation. Thus,  this  legislation  has 
strong  congressional  support  and  the 
strongest  support  of  humanitarians 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  it  will  receive  early 
passage. 


Col.  Frank  Bormaa  Day  in  Gary,  lad. 
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or    INDIANA 
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Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 14.  over  200.000  people  greeted 
Gemini  Astronaut  Colonel  Borman  in 
his  home  city.  Gary.  Ind. 

This  editorial  from  Gary's  Post  Trib- 
une recalls  a  few  recollections  frwn  the 
colonel  on  space  future  possibilities: 
Technoloot  and  Tactics 

It's  a  long  way  from  Oary's  Col.  Frank 
Borman  Day  to  the  rice  paddles  of  Vietnam, 
and  there  are  vast  differences  between  a  hell- 
copter  and'  a  space  capsule — and  yet  there 
ore  connections. 

The  awkward,  slow-moving  helicopter  was 
reg^arded  as  a  freak  at  Its  Inception.  First 
suggestions  of  Its  military  potential  brought 
laughs.  Standpatters  admitted  It  might 
have  some  value  as  a  rescue  vehicle,  but 
feared  It  would  be  too  much  a  slttlng-duck 
target  for  tactical  mUltary  value.  StlU,  some 
who  prefer  Innovation  pressed  on  and  the 
Marine  tactic  of  "vertical  envelo;mient"  in 
which  copter-borne  fighting  men  are  droned 
In  behind  enemy  lines  was  adopted  as  theory. 

Well,  this  week  the  Army  which  has  had  a 
real  chance  to  test  this  concept  In  the  long, 
dreary  struggle  In  Vietnam  had  a  special 
press  conference  In  Washington.  Among  the 
startling  statistics  was  the  fact  that  only  62 
choppers  had  been  lost  In  1.100.000  sorties 
flown  In  that  Jungle  fighting. 

Where  Borman  and  Borman  Day  come  Into 
the  picture  Is  that  one  of  the  questions  asked 
the  astronaut  here  was  about  the  potential 
mUltary  value  of  space  capsules.  The  ques- 
tion waa  so  phrased  as  to  Indicate  a  space 
capsule  would  be  Invulnerable  to  ground 
attack. 

Borman  made  three  points  In  his  answer: 
(1)  That,  contrary  to  the  asker's  views,  any 
fixed  orbit  vehicle  would  be  susceptible  to 
attack:  (2)  that  the  space  program  was  prt- 
marlly  devoted  to  peaceful  exploration,  not 
the  military,  but  (3)  that  any  new  develop- 
ments— Borman  went  back  and  dted  tiu 
automobile — could  be  adapted  to  military 
use. 

In  other  words,  while  the  space  program  Is 
essentially  peaceful  as  of  now.  the  Govern- 
ment Is  not  blinding  Itself  to  Its  military 
potential.  In  another  context  Borman  that 
same  day  made  the  point  that  the  entire 
space  program  Is  an  "Instrument  of  national 
policy"  which  must  be  fitted  In  where  high 
authorities  decide. 

And  In  awarding  medals  to  Borman  and  , 
his  three  feUow  rendezvousing  astronauts  in 
Houston  late  In  December,  James  E.  Webb, 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA),  made  a 
salient  point.  It  was  that  the  President's 
"strong  Initiatives"  In  his  peace  offensive 
were  "made  possible  at  least  to  some  deg^ree 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  world  saw  In  Oeminl 
6  and  7  a  magnificent  capability  to  use  ma- 
chines and  men  •  •  •." 

The  connection  la  that  American  techno- 
logical skill  coupled  with  tactical  Ingenuity — 
whether  heUcopters  or  spaoe  capsules  are  In- 
volved— U  sufficiently  Impressive  to  make 
ev«n  the  Communist  nations  often  pause  to 
think. 


Excerpti  From  Remark*  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  at  Kenosha, 
Wtt. 
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HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or   WISCONSIN 
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Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  our  country's  determined  and 
forceful  fighter  against  pollution  and  the 
desecration  of  our  country's  great  nat- 
tiral  resources,  harnessed  a  startling  col- 
lection of  facts  to  an  engaging  style  of 
presentation  on  November  8,  1965,  in  a 
speech  before  nearly  1,000  people  in  Wis- 
consin's First  District.  He  spoke  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  give  in  my  honor  in 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  at  the  Eagles  Club. 

Secretary  Udall  is  catching  the  ear  of 
America  in  telling  the  NaUon  what  It 
needs  to  preserve  Its  resources.  Its 
beauty,  and  the  inspiring  qualities  of  the 
country.  It  is  gratifying  to  have  a  man 
of  such  great  drive  and  high  Intelligence 
guiding  this  Nation's  program  of  conser- 
vation in  these  immediate  critical  times. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  enjoy  shar- 
ing a  portion  of  his  excellent  presenta- 
tion : 

This  year  of  1985  has  been.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, a  year  of  Incredible  climax  In  terms  of 
the  accomplishments.  It  Involved  the  team- 
work  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  and 
a  Congreas  of  the  United  States. 

If  you  will  look  at  it  for  a  moment,  this 
great  high  tide  that  washed  ashore  thU  year 
as  a  result  of  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  White  House  has  re- 
solved most  of  the  great  Issues  that  have 
been  before  the  American  people  In  this 
whole  postwar  period  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  It  was  Harry  Truman  himself,  two 
decades  ago.  who  first  talked  about  or 
sketched  In  what  we  now  call  medicare 
Who  said  there  was  a  need  to  change  our  Im- 
migration laws  and  make  them  more  equita- 
ble and  more  Democratic?  Who  talked 
about  aid  to  education,  and  the  need  for  clvU 
rights  In  thU  country?  The  American  Con- 
gress And  yet.  as  we  talked  and  argued  in 
the  Congress,  In  the  country  these  issues 
were  the  battleground  politically. 

Today,  the  89th  Congress  has  "done  some- 
thing  about  these  things.  And.  I  think  that 
you  can  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  In 
the  fact  that  your  Congressman  was  one  of 
those  who  made  these  great  programs  pos- 
sible—that you  had  people  In  the  Congress 
and  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  rep- 
resenung  you.  They  participated  vigorously 
and  actively  In  providing  the  leadership  to 
make  these  programs  move  forward 

And  so.  the  question  that  weYe  con- 
Ironted  with,  since  it  U  this  type  of  leader- 
ship that  made  the  difference  this  year  is 
Whether  we  can,  as  a  party,  move  on  from 
here,  or  are  we  going  to  rejt  on  these  laurels? 
I  say  It  la  contrary  to  our  tradition  to  ever 
feel  that  the  American  people  have  achieved 
enough,  or  have  done  enough  In  terms  of 
achieving  that  measure  of  excellence  which 
should  be  expected  of  the  greatest  democracy 
of  the  world.  ' 

bedded  traditions  of  American  pollUw,  that 
in  my  Judgment,  did  more  to  diminish  and 
limit  the  meaning  of  democracy  In  this 
country  than  almost  anything  elsi  that^ 
lected  oiup  national  political  life.     TTie  first 


was  a  tradition  that  no  Catholic  could  be 
President  of  this  country.  The  second,  a 
tradition  of  nearly  a  hundred  years'  dura- 
tion, was  that  no  one  from  the  southern  tier 
of  States  could  be  President.  This  was  far 
from  the  American  political  folkways.  It 
has  been  proven  that  these  truisms  of  Amer- 
ican political  life  were  wrong,  that  American 
democracy  was  a  larger  and  more  expansive 
thing  than  this.  Therefore,  we  nominated 
two  men  in  the  year  of  1960— one  a  Catholic, 
and  the  other  a  person  from  the  southern  Uer 
of  our  country.  These  two  men.  by  a  tragic 
accident  of  history,  by  a  combination  of 
teamwork  between  them,  have  exploded  these 
two  myths  of  American  poUUcs.  I  would 
simply  say  to  you  that  I  think  as  a  result 
of  this  and  the  Democratic  Ideas  In  our 
country,  that  the  American  people  are 
stronger  and  that  our  political  system  la 
stronger.  I  think  this  Is  something  in  which 
we  should  take  a  very  special  pride  at  this 
time. 

But,  let  me  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about 
what  I  said  are  to  be  new  Issues  In  which 
our  party  wlU  provide  leadership.  Having 
resolved  many  of  these  basic  questions  about 
our  economy,  about  our  social  Ufe  and  our 
political  life,  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
I^ere  may  be  those  in  this  country  today 
who  think  that  we  are  doing  so  well  that  we 
have  moved  up  on  a  new  plateau  and  we 
should  complacently  be  satisfied  with  what 
we    have.     And.    In    truth,    there    is    much 

f°*v.  ..^"*^"*  *'^"*-  I  suppose  this 
IB  the  danger,  because  In  terms  of  whether 
you  measure  It  by  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing or  gross  national  production,  or  the 
wages  of  workers,  or  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries available,  or  the  mobUlty  of  American 
people,  or  our  military  power,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  our  economic  system,  we  are  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the 
hUtory  of  the  world,  no  question  about  It 
But  the  question  is,  is  this  enough' 
•J^ll,'*  ^r^t^  society,  but  is  It  a  Great 
Society?  What  will  people  say  if  we  were  to 
settle  this  as  an  American  performance  at 
this  point?  Would  the  historians  say  that 
we  were  a  gr.  it  civilization,  that  we  left  an 
example  for  other  generations  to  come  that 
was  imitated  or  must  we  go  ahead  and  re- 
build our  cities  and  make  them  cities  of 
Which  we  can  be  proud?  I  am  afraid  this  Is 
not  true  In  the  man  of  America  today 

thi^^  r^  **°  ^°**  ^^'^  things,  the  type  of 
things  Senator  Oatloro  Nh«on  talks  about 
preaches  about  and  acts  for,  and  Representa-' 
tlve  Ltnn  STALBAUM,  too.  In  conservation  in 
terms  of  achieving  an  America  that  conta'lns 
the  very  best  m  terms  of  resources  and  out 

our  X;^^**  ^^,  ^'""^  *°  ^°  *^'^«'  ^'^l  build 
our  educational  system  into  something  that 
Is  not  Just  good,  but  triily  great? 

m.ff'  7"  ^^^  to  do  as  your  Congressman 
suggests— see  to  it  that  the  Am«wn 
granary  Is  a  granary  for  the  hungry  people 
wLuh  Z°'^f  *''*'  *°  '"  ^^^  aflluencVand 
world  and  help  these  people  lift  themselves 

w^w  ^  """"*•  ""•  are  to  have  a  stabte 
world.  These  are  only  some  of  the  Issues 
^^^^T""*   confronted   with   today.     And   I 

^t  ?i^V^  ^^  **  '*'°K*^  ^>^^  Its  the 
thing  that  I  preach  about  week  In  and  week 
out.  I  am  talking  about  some  of  the  con^ 
servatlon  objectives  that  we  think  are  so 
vital  If  our  country  Is  to  preserve  some  of 
these  essential  things  that  add  an  Indispens- 
able element  to  American  lUe.  BaslcallV  we 
i'h '^K.**''  *  P*°P'*  ^^^  ^°'«*  and  treasured 
^^!*  i°£?  °^  ""*  land-you  people  in  thU 
part  of  the  world,  particularly 

I  attended  a  water  pollution  conference  in 
Detroit  only  last  Saturday,  called  bv  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  with  an  Indication  that 
Uiey  are  going  to  crusade  on  this  subject,  and 
Senator  Nklson  and  I  were  discussing  this  on 
the  plane,  coming  in  today,  because  every 
American  who  U  concerned  about  leaving  a 
legacy  to  his  chUdren  that  Is  at  least  as  good 


or  better  than  he  Inherited,  knows  that  one 
of  the  great  tasks  that  we  are  confronted 
with  In  this  country  Is  the  task  of  poUutlon, 
of  contamination  of  air  and  water,  and  of  our 
whole  environment.     This  Is  an  area  of  great 
failure.    We  must  face  this  as  a  fact.    You 
only  have  to  look  at  your  own  Great  Lakes 
as  a  threat,  particularly  Lake  Erie.     I  know 
that  Lake  Michigan  Is  not  Lake  Erie,  but  It 
U  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  and 
that  should  be  a  srifBclent  warning  to  you. 
As  recently  as  8  years  ago,  Just  with  one 
variety  of  commercial  fish  In  Lake  Erie,  there 
was  harvested  by  commercial  fishermen,  fish- 
ery products  worth  over  $1'^  mUllon.     Last 
year  the  value  was  »120.    That  is  a  lake  that 
Is  seriously  threatened.    Its  very  vitality  and 
me  Is  In  danger  today.     Of  course,  this  is 
repeated   all   across   the   land.     There  came 
to  my  desk  only  last  week  a  brochure  of  a 
newly    formed    organization    In    one   of   the 
most  superb  settings  of  the  United  States. 
It  calls  iteelf  the  League  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe. 
and    If    any    of    you    have    ever   seen    Lake 
Tahoe.  you  know  of  the  great  beauty  that 
Is  there.     Tet.  It  Is  tlireatened.  too.     This 
Is   a   story   that   I   can   tell   over  and   over 
again. 

So,  whether  we  talk  about  saving  some  of 
our  remaining  superb  seashore  areas  or  lake- 
shore  areas,  such  as  your  AposUe  Islands, 
as  Senator  Nelson  and  Congressman  Stal- 
BAtJM  have  proposed;  whether  we  talk  about 
adding  to  our  National  Park  Systems  or  sav- 
ing forests,  wildlife  areas  nearby  for  people 
to  enjoy;  whether  we  talk  about  our  fisher- 
ies or  preserving  our  wildlife  or  saving  the 
best  of  our  wild  rivers  as  trout  streams  and 
outdoor  areas  for  people  to  enjoy,  we're  talk- 
ing about  your  tomorrow.  There's  a  big  Job 
to  do.  ' 

I  read  a  story  to  my  young  boys  a  few 
months  ago.  It  was  a  best  seller  a  couple 
years  ago,  and  if  some  of  you  haven't  read 
it,  get  It  and  read  it  to  your  children.  The 
story  is  about  a  man  now  late  In  life,  and 
his  boyhood  In  southern  Wisconsin  and 
northern  Illinois.  50  years  ago.  It's  a  story 
about  a  young  boy  and  his  pet  raccoon.  You 
only  have  to  read  It  to  realize  what  we  have 
eliminated,  and  what  we  are  lacking  In  our 
life  today,  In  terms  of  the  relaUonshlp  of 
people  and  thler  environment.  I  also  read 
something  the  other  day  that  one  of  your 
people  from  thU  part  of  the  United  States 
wrote.  He  Is  Eric  Sevareld,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  spokesmen  today.  Let  me  read  you 
this,  because  he  wrote  It  after  he  went  out 
on  a  duck  hunt  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
a  few  months  ago: 

"We  spend  our  frenzied  lives,  most  of  us. 
feeling  east  or  west  of  Eden,  but  never  in  it. 
Its  identity  depends  upon  our  particular 
obsession  and  concern,  and  mine  Increasingly 
with  the  years.  Is  for  the  lands  and  waters 
of  America.  They  are  wasted  In  soU  by 
crowding  and  greed  and  heedless  habits  until 
one  despairs  of  one's  children's  Inheritance. 
It  Is  the  spreading  of  concrete  over  the 
land  •  •  •  greedy  commercialization  of  moun- 
tain valleys,  the  poisoning  of  rivers  by  cities, 
sewage,  and  Industrial  wastes,  their  sicken- 
ing scourging  of  the  American  land.  If  all 
this  U  not  checked  and  regulated  as  severely 
as  hunting  and  fishing  are  limited  now,  our 
grandchildren  will  read  about  an  America 
where  the  geese  once  filled  the  sky  over 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  where  the  great  buffalo 
herds  roamed,  but  they  will  never  see  It." 
This  Is  his  Indictment  of  the  present  time. 

So,  there  Is  a  great  work  to  be  done;  there 
are  areas  of  faUxire  where  we  must  move  in 
with  new  successes  in  the  conservation  field. 
I  can  talk  to  you  about  so  many  of  these  " 
areas,  about  the  need  to  do  something  about 
preserving  the  history  of  this  country. 

We're  talking  about  preserving  trails  all 
over  the  land,  perhaps  some  of  them  that 
would  follow  the  early  ploneerUig  trails— 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  TraU,  the  Oregon 
IVaU— the  trails  that  richly  lead  Into  this 
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country,  ao  that  young  man  and  women  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  on  bicycle,  could  move 
through  the  land.  Thla  U  the  concept  taa- 
bodled  In  me.  and  I  say  it's  a  proposal  that 
we're  going  to  view  tomorrow. 

I  think  that  I  sense  tn  the  American 
people.  In  this  part  of  the  land  particularly, 
an  uJVlUlngneas  to  settle  for  mere  material 
accomplishments,  however  Important  they 
are  to  us.  I  think  there  la  a  yearning  In  the 
American  people  for  true  greatness.  •   •  • 


Bcaaty  Is  A€  Topic  of  the  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or  wisoomtN 
IN  THE  H008E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  haa  been  called  to  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  January  1966  edi- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  Hairdressers  ft 
Cosmetologists  Review,  detailing  the 
visit  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
L.  Udall  to  that  organization's  Kenosha 
affiliate  meeting  on  November  8,  1965. 

The  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Stalbaum  and 
I  were  the  guests  of  VI  Chrlstensen.  Ken- 
osha, the  gracious  and  highly  capable 
program  chairman  who  is  a  leader  in 
her  field. 

The  Kenosha  affiliate  is  part  of  the 
Nati(»ial  Hairdressers  ft  Cosmetolo- 
gists Association  which  offers,  as  a  part 
of  Its  excellent,  overall  program,  unfor- 
tunate women  and  children  in  hospitals 
and  institutions  throughout  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
app— ranees  during  National  Beauty 
Salon  Week 

I  commend  the  Kenosha  affiliate  for 
putting  Its  talents  to  this  fine  purpose 
and  for  its  dedicated  work  In  its  com- 
munity. 

The  article  follows: 
(Prom      the      Wlsoonatn      Hairdressers      a 

Cosmetologists  Review.  Janxiary  ItMS] 
U.8.    8cc«>T*«T    or    Iirmuos    Udau.    Vtarrs 

KMKOmBA 

Members  of  the  Kenosha  aflUlate  were 
honored  when  the  VS.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior addressed  their  meeting  which  was 
held  on  November  8  at  the  Midway  Motor 
iMlg*  in  Kenotiia.  As  Mr.  Udall  said.  "My 
work  as  Secretaxy  of  the  Interior  on  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson's  Cabinet  Is  to  make 
America  beautiful,  lo  Is  It  your  duty  to  make 
the  women  of  America  beautiful."  Mr.  Udall 
was  visiting  Kenosha  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  testimonlSLl  dinner  for  Repre- 
asntatlve  Ltwm  SraLaatnc,  Plrst  District 
Ooagressinan  froat  Wisconsin,  that  same 
•vmlnf.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stalbaum  were  In- 
vited to  the  hairdressers  meeting  so  sug- 
fsetsd  that  Mr.  Udall  might  also  enjoy  com- 
ing. This  was  Indeed  a  great  honor  made 
sspeetally  ao  by  the  Interesting  address  by 
both  Mr    Udall  and  Congrsssiinn  Btalbavu. 

Margaret  Vlncl  Heldt.  at  Chicago,  who  was 
the  guest  artist  instructor  of  the  evening 
iDTltad  Mrs.  Stalbaiun  to  be  her  model  for 
a  recomb.  Her  husband  spproved  of  the 
restyle  and  praised  the  ooemetologlsts  for 
their  efforts. 

Tbe  members  of  the  afflllate  were  thrilled 
aad  stHlted  as  Secretary  UdaU  Is  the  first 
VM.  Oabtnet  member  to  visit  Kenoeba  In 
aaaay  years.  All  sgrsert.  after  the  visit,  that 
National    Besuty   Salon   Week    would    have 


added  meaning  In  view  of  the  fact  that  lU 
purpose  Is  to  keep  all  women  everywhere  In 
the  United  States  beautiful.  NaUonal 
Beauty  Salon  Week  will  continue  to  offer 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children  In 
hospitals  and  Institutions  a  chance  to  Im- 
prove their  appearance  through  the  efforts 
of  members  of  the  National  Hairdressers  Ic 
Cosmetologists  Association  throughout  the 
United  States.  All  State  and  local  afflllate 
NBSW  chairmen  are  urged  to  follow  through 
on  their  Instructions  to  gather  the  pubUcUy 
stories  from  the  news  media  In  each  area 
Including  the  dates  of  publication  and  send 
to  the  State  NBSW  chairman.  Dorothy  Pleld. 
Janesvllle.  Mrs.  Plelds  Is  also  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  Hairdressers  tc  Cos- 
metologists Association.  National  Beauty 
Salon  Week  begins  Pebruary  13  and  ends 
February  19  and  It  Is  the  largest  single  In- 
dustry   promotion   In    the   United    States. 

The  Importance  of  the  visit  by  Stewart 
L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  em- 
phasized by  the  presence  of  Secret  Service 
men  and  plainclothes  officers  who  waited  In 
the  hall  while  he  was  attending  the  meeting. 
However,  there  was  nothing  austere  about 
this  popular  gentleman's  presence.  His 
friendly,  gracious  manner  and  stimulating 
talk  assured  everyone  that  we  are  all  In  this 
project  together  to  "make  America  beauti- 
ful." 


Victims  of  Farm  Assistaace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  everyone  knows,  high  s<;hool 
and  college  age  people  often  come  up 
with  some  of  the  most  refreshing  and 
stimulating  ideas  of  all.  perhaps  be- 
cause their  imaginations  are  so  free  to 
run  wild. 

A  group  of  these  young  people  recently 
got  to  talking  about  Oovemment  aid. 
They  concluded  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  great  migration  of  people  in  this 
country  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has 
been  the  massive  programs  of  Oovem- 
ment aid  to  farms  over  the  past  years. 

Victims  of  farm  assistance,  they  said, 
have  tried  to  escape  to  the  city  where 
they  hope  to  have  a  better  chance  to  be 
free  of  bureaucratic  control,  and  gen- 
erally live  more  independently  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  now.  these  young  folks  said,  the 
Oovemment  Is  moving  into  the  city  in 
strength.  We  will  have  rent  subsidies. 
Federal  plsiygrounds.  Job-hunting  bu- 
reaus for  people  who  are  already  em- 
ployed. Federal  teachers,  and  goodness 
knows  what  all. 

We  already  have  a  Job  Corps  proerram 
we  can  get  into  if  we  can  manage  to 
drop  out  of  school.  And  they  hare  start- 
ed a  computerized  matching  system  for 
getting  dates.  We  wont  even  have  to 
worry  about  who  to  go  out  with:  the 
Feds  will  handle  everything. 

Someone  in  the  group  asked  If  the 
Federal  teachers  would  be  required  to 
Join  the  union  whether  they  wanted  to 
or  not.  Another  person  replied  by  ask- 
ing. "How  else  do  you  expect  we  can 


achieve  uniformity  of  standards  in  the 
schools?" 

Still  another  of  the  young  people  said 
that  last  year's  housing  bill  includes  a 
whole  raft  of  programs,  including  new 
ways  to  make  public  property  out  of 
private  property,  and  plans  to  extend 
urban  renewal  projects  beyond  blighted 
neighborhoods  into  adjoining  areas. 

"This  is  wonderful,"  shouted  one 
bright-eyed  young  man  excitedly.  "Do 
you  realize  what  this  all  means?  It 
means  ^lat  city  people  will  now  become 
victims  of  Federal  aid.  And  when  there 
are  enough  of  these  city  victims  they 
will  begin  to  move  back  to  the  farm." 

"Roger  has  come  up  with  another  of 
his  tremendous  insights  into  life,"  a 
blonde  college  girl  said.  "What  the  Gov- 
ernment is  really  trying  to  do  is  reverse 
the  migration  of  farm  people  to  the 
cities;  get  people  out  of  the  crowded  ur- 
ban areas  and  back  to  the  peaceful  farm 
country." 

"There  certainly  is  more  to  tills  Gov- 
ernment business  than  most  people  real- 
ize," said  another  young  man.  "They 
really  know  what  they're  doing.  It  Just 
doesn't  seem  that  way  at  first." 
VICTIMS  or  rASM  assistance 

After  hearing  that  refreshing  conver- 
sation I  came  across  an  item  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January 
20,  which  relates  further  to  this  matter 
of  victimizing  our  farm  people.  It  fol- 
lows here: 

DispATCB  Pbom  thx  Paem:   Pouticai.  Piffle 
(By  John  Gould) 

Lisbon  Paixs.  Mains. — It's  getting  so  you 
can't  simply  dislike  anjrbody  any  more,  but 
must  line  up  a  gang  and  have  a  demonstra- 
tion. I  heard  a  city  politician  say  the  other 
night  It  Is  high  time  to  stop  spending  all 
this  money  on  the  farmers  and  begin  help- 
ing the  cities — the  gravy  train  baa  been 
bogged  down  in  the  puckerbruah  too  long. 
This  setting  of  class  against  class  Is  now  our 
great  naUonal  way,  and  when  urban  renewal 
and  the  farm  policy  come  to  two  falls  out  of 
three  It  will  be  the  high  point  In  our  culture. 

It  Is  easy  to  quote  Marcus  Aurellus.  or  to 
point  out  tliat  a  Oovemment  loan  to  put  up 
a  sUo  In  Hartland  Pour  Corners.  Vt.,  can  be 
projected  to  1.000  families  in  Somerville. 
Mass.  Plfth  Avenue,  New  York,  has  the 
lowest  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  Nation. 
But  In  the  passion  of  political  pKne.  which 
now  fools  all  of  the  pe<^le  all  of  the  time. 
such  use  of  gray  matter  Is  unfriendly  to  the 
Republic,  and  establishing,  the  megalopolis 
as  a  have-not  ought  to  b^  good  for  three 
consecutive  terms. 

After  a  oouple  of  generations  of  farm  aid, 
I  think  many  farmers  will  be  glad  to  see  the 
cities  get  some  of  the  assistance.  In  sur- 
veys alone,  the  amount  of  money  available  Is 
astronomic,  and  seme  day  there  may  even 
be  money  to  do  something  after  the  survey 
Is  completed. 

We  folks  out  in  the  country  have  never 
known  Just  how  to  cope  with  all  this. 
Maybe  the  sut>erlor  Intellects  of  the  urban 
areas  can  figure  something  out.  Pour  times 
a  year,  for  instance.  I  am  surveyed  at  great 
expense  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Our  submarglnai  Maine  farm  is  incorporated 
into  the  national  statlstlca  as  regards  cotton, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  and  peanuts.  Under  a 
similar  appropriation,  dedicated  to  city  uses. 
Boston  would  be  surveyed  on  the  Mardl 
Oras;  Hartford  about  its  subway  system; 
Memphis  about  the  Chicago  Cuba;  and  Den- 
ver about  Its  tidal  estuaries. 

The  cities  will  discover  that  Pederal  aid 
la   not   always   unbridled   Joy.    One   of   my 
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neighbors  ran  a  milk  route,  and  one  day 
years  ago  a  Oovemment  man  came  to  see 
him  and  said.  "How  many  quarts  of  milk  a 
day  do  you  sell"  My  neighbor  told  him, 
"Give  or  take  a  few.  about  125  quarts." 

So  the  Government  began  to  lavish  a  sub- 
sidy on  him,  and  for  some  time  he  got  regu- 
lar checks  based  on  125  quarts  a  day.  This 
Is  roughly  equivalent,  teeter  for  totter,  to 
taking  down  the  elevated  In  Charlestown, 
and  my  friend  couldn't  wait  for  election  day 
so  he  could  rush  in  and  vote  for  the  ad- 
ministration two  or  three  times. 

But  one  day  another  Government  man 
came  around,  and  he  found  that  my  neigh- 
bor, although  he  was  selling  125  quarts  a 
day.  was  only  producing  about  half  of  it. 
and  was  buying  the  rest  from;  another 
farmer.  This  constituted  a  violation  under 
Code  Umpty-doo,  fraud  against  the  \3S. 
Oovemment.  and  it  took  7  minutes 
for  the  lawyers  prosecuting  him  to  pass 
a  given  point.  Most  of  us  expected  him 
to  be  shot  at  sunrise,  but  some  felt  It  would 
be  life  in  Alcatraz.  The  Judge,  howevw,  was 
a  human  being  (he  has  since  been  replaced) 
and  he  thought  the  Government  had  over- 
exercised.     He  hove  the  thing  out. 

The  Government  lawyers  were  pretty  mad, 
and  spoke  about  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  my  neighbor  didn't  get  any  more 
subsidy  on  either  his  own  milk  or  that  of 
contributory  accomplices.  He  later  sold  out 
and  now  operates  an  elevator  In  one  of  our 
more  depressed  cities,  where  he  says  he  ups 
and  downs  are  about  the  same,  but  he  misses 
the  fresh  air.  He  is  an  out-and-out  victim 
of  farm  assistance.  Maybe  when  city  as- 
sistance gets  rolling  a  few  victims  may  move 
out  Into  the  country  and  keep  cows. 

I  would  say  about  126  percent  of  the  farm 
subsidy  runs  to  salaries.  Long  after  acti- 
vating funds  are  exhausted  the  field  crew 
and  the  office  staff  continue  their  great  effi- 
ciency. You  have  no  idea  how  much  help 
this  is.  I  take  notice  that  in  Boston  the 
first  facelifting  in  350  years  is  the  erection 
of  a  new  Government  complex.  Makes 
sense.  I  am  sure  they  will  include  a  fish 
pond.  Here  In  Maine  a  great  many  fine  rural 
Improvement  projects  turn  out  to  be  fish 
ponds.  And  one  of  our  brightest  events  Is 
the  annual  pageant  to  select  Miss  St.  Fran- 
cis River  Valley  Soil  ConservaUon  and  Wa- 
ter Resources  Management.  She  Is  always 
very  pretty. 

I  prognosticate  that  It  won't  make  too 
much  difference.  Pederal  spending  in  the 
cities  will  be  about  the  same  as  Pederal 
spending  in  the  boondocks  and  pucker- 
brush.  I  hope  I  can  hear  about  It  when 
Springfield.  South  Bend,  and  Salt  Lake  City 
encounter  the  lime  routine.  The  Govern- 
ment paid  for  lime  on  condition  the  farmers 
spread  it  before  a  certain  date  In  the  fall. 
One  year  It  was  so  dry  It  was  foolish  to  spread 
It  untU  we  had  a  rain,  and  the  next  year  it 
was  BO  wet  they  couldn't  get  on  their  land 
to  spread  It  at  all.  Everybody  In  the  lime 
program  was  a  criminal,  facing  a  SIO.OOO 
fine  and  10  years  in  prison.  For  my  part, 
I  never  signed  up  for  any  of  It.  and  I  have 
never  had  a  penny  of  Pederal  farm  aid.  You 
good  city  people  can  have  my  share. 
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brary  to  procure  a  marble  bust  of  Con- 
stantino Brumldl,  for  placement  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  Many  of  our  colleagues 
have  introduced  .'dmiinr  legislation. 

Evidence  of  Brumidi's  genius  is  found 
everywhere  in  the  Capitol.  Thousands 
of  visitors  from  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  many  overseas  countries  have  viewed 
with  admiration  his  artistic  achieve- 
ments. 

Brumidi  began  his  woi-k  in  the  Capitol 
In  1855  and  for  25  years  worked  devotedly 
with  all  his  strength  and  talent.  His 
stirring  murals,  his  colorful  and  expert- 
ly executed  paintings,  bronze  stair  rails, 
and  bold  and  moving  frescoes  can  be 
found  in-  the  corridors,  in  the  committee 
rooms,  and  in  the  iptunda.  While  try- 
ing to  finish  the  frieze  in  the  rotunda, 
Brumidi  died  tragically  as  a  result  of  a 
fall  at  the  age  of  75.  He  lay  buried  in 
an  unmarked  grave  in  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery for  more  than  50  years.  Then,  in 
the  1930's,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Cheney  Murdock, 
wife  of  our  former  colleague,  Congress- 
man Murdock,  of  Arizona,  took  a  great 
interest  in  Brumidi  and  began  gathering 
information  about  him.  It  was  largely 
through  her  efiforts  that  a  bronze  marker 
was  finally  provided  in  1950  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Brumidi  grave.  No  other 
tangible  recognition  of  this  great  artist's 
contributions  can  be  found  in  Washing- 
ton today. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  and  appropriate 
for  the  Congress  to  demonstrate  our  Na- 
tion's gratitude  to  this  great  man  who 
took  such  pride  in  his  adopted  country 
that  he  signed  all  his  works  simply,  "C. 
Brumidi,  Artist,  Citizen  of  the  United 
States." 


as  he  uses  It,  seems  to  mean  "willing  to  pay 
more  taxes  without  complaint";  the  corol- 
lary, we  guess,  Is  that  people  who  object  to 
the  administration's  tax  plans  are  unnetrl- 
otlc. 

Anotber  cause  for  uneasiness  is  that  John- 
eon  seems  to  be  using  Vietnam  as  a  handy 
way  of  choking  off  criticism  of  his  tax  poli- 
cies. The  gist  of  his  statement  seems  to  be 
that  the  excise  taxes  are  needed  for  the  war 
effort,  and  anyone  who  opposes  them  Is  some- 
how undermining  us  In  southeas,t  Asia. 

This  gimmick.  If  It  Is  one.  is  highly  uncon- 
vincing. Johnson  himself  is  plainly  unwill- 
ing to  divert  one  dime  of  his  domestic  spend- 
ing programs  to  fighting  the  war;  any  sacri- 
fices will  come  from  the  taxpayer,  not  from 
the  Great  Society  planners.  And  those  who 
complain  about  these  sacrifices  risk  the 
charge  of  lacking  patriotism. 

We  do  not  think  the  President  Is  conscious- 
ly adopting  any  such  approach.  But  if  his 
words  are  a  clue  to  this  thought  processes, 
that's  wcMTlsome  enough.  When  the  Chief 
Executive  starts  feeling  that  It's  unpatriotic 
to  oppose  his  wishes,  we  start  feeling  a  dis- 
tinct chill. 


Ukrainian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25,  1966 


Taxes  and  Patriotism 


Recognition  of  Brumidi  Long  Overdne 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 
»^rs  BOLTON,    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  concurrent  resolution   au- 
thorizing the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
suggestion  that  Americans  who  object  to 
restoring  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and 
telephone  service  are  unpatriotic  is  most 
assuredly  a  misguided  one. 

The  following  editorial  from  Chicago's 
American  of  January  15,  1966,  discusses 
this  matter: 

TmLeb  and  Patbiotism 

President  Johnson  has  added  a  curious 
postscript  to  the  tax  proposals  made  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  Wednesday  night. 
At  a  press  conference  Thiirsday.  he  was  asked 
about  congressional  criticism  of  his  plan 
to  restore  excise  taxes  on  telephone  service 
and  new  automobiles — taxes  that  were 
dropped  only  2  weeks  ago — rather  than  cut 
back  domestic  spending. 

The  President's  reply  ran,  In  part:  "I 
think  most  of  the  people  are  patriotic  and  I 
would  expect  In  the  Ught  of  our  economy 
that,  if  we  are  going  to  have  sulostantial  in- 
creased expend  Itxires  in  Vietnam  •  •  •  the 
Congress  and  the  people  would  be  willing 
to  forego  the  repeal  of  the  excise  tax  on  long- 
distance telephone  calls  and  new  automo- 
biles. •  •  ••• 

If  these  comments  really  reflect  Johnson's 
views,  they  strike  us  as  disturbing  for  two 
reasons.     One  Is  that  the  word  "patriotic," 


/ 


Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should   like   to   address  myself   to  a 
topic  which  is  of  deep  concern  to  me. 
On  January  22,  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  in  my  State  celebrated  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence. 
On  January  22,  1918,  the  Ukrainians  pro- 
claimed their  independence  at  the  an- 
cient   city    of    Kiev.      Within    3    years 
Ukrainian      independence     had      been 
crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  Soviet 
tyranny,  but  the  spirit  which  inspired 
the  patriots  of  1918  lives  on  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Ukrainian  people.    They  have  not 
forgotten  their  brief  taste  of  freedom. 
Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  a  very 
early  period  of  .Ukrainian  history.    From 
the  9th  to  the  13th  century  the  Ukraine 
was  an  outpost  of  Byzantine  civilization. 
The    Ukrainian    people's   pride   in    this 
period  has  contributed  to  their  sense  of 
national  Identity  and  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  has  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain   their   independent   spirit    through 
centuries  of  foreign   domination.     He- 
rodotus described  in  detail  the  early  his- 
tory of  what  is  now  the  Ukraine,  and 
Byzantine  historians  traced  the  history 
of  the  various  invading  tribes.     In  the 
ninth  century  a  strong  figure  organized 
the  separate  clans  into  a  strong  state, 
with  its  capital  at  Kiev.    By  this  time 
the  "people  in   this   area  were  already 
speaking  a  Slavic  language  which  has 
been  described  as  ancient  Ukrainian. 

By  the  end  of  the  10th  century  the 
country  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity and  had  accepted  the  main  out- 
lines of  Byzantine  culture.  At  a  time 
when  most  of  Europe  was  engulfed  in  the 
Dark  Ages,  Kiev  was  a  city  of  learning 
and  enlightenment.  Under  Yaroslav  the 
Wise,  who  ruled  from  1036  to  1064. 
schools  and  libraries  were  established 
and  scholars  and  artists  were  encouraged. 
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Yaroslav  also  established  a  code  of  laws. 
In  fonxx.  it  wu  patterned  after  t^ 
Byzantine  law.  but  In  content  it  siunma- 
rized  what  YaroalaT  conaldered  to  be  the 
best  rights  atMl  procedures  which  had 
been  established  by  custom.  With 
Byzantine  help  the  great  Cathedral  of 
St.  Sophia  was  constructed.  Kiev  became 
a  meeting  place  for  merchants  from  all 
over  the  clvlll«ed  world.  Despite  Kiev's 
close  ties  to  Byzantium,  the  Klevan  rulers 
began  to  establish  links  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  also.  Dynastic  ties,  so  impor- 
tant In  thoae  days,  were  made  with 
England.  France,  and  Norway. 

The  Klevan  period  Is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  stirring  history  of  the  Ulu-ainians. 
The  Ukrainian  people  have  reason  to  be 
proud  on  their  national  Independence 
day.  We  all  fervently  hope  tJiat  the 
Ukralnlanj  may  someday  regain  thelr 
freedom. 


Uapaid  Tax  Collectors 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 


m  THB  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  OROee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fident thousands  of  small  businessmen 
throughout  the  Nation  will  applaud  the 
actions  of  a  Waterloo.  Iowa,  man  to  call 
attention  to  the  injustice  of  requiring 
American  businessmen  to  spend  count- 
less hours  as  unpaid  tax  collectors  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

D.  J.  Spensley  has  presented  a  $3,000 
bin  to  the  District  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue  In  Des  Moines  for  services 
rendered.  He  contends  that  he  has 
spent  a  mlnlmiun  of  800  hours  during 
the  last  5  years  In  collecting  money, 
keeping  books,  making  reports,  and  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  collecting 
social  security  and  withholding  Federal 
income  taxes. 

What  partlcul«u-ly  concerns  him  Is  the 
fact  that.  If  he  falls  to  perform  the  duties 
assigned  to  him  by  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, he  will  be  made  to  pay  stiff 
penalties. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  Mr.  Spensley  will 
receive  sympathetic  consideration  from 
the  architects  of  the  Great  Society,  but 
this  does  not  make  his  cause  any  less 
Just. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagxies  the  following  articles  and  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Waterloo 
Dally  Courier: 

ITroBX  ttw  Waterloo  (Iowa)   Dally  Courier) 
Amu  Pat  rom  CoLLacnira  Tubs — ^WAivmLOO 

BVSIMSSSMAJf   TUSS  To  BT7CX   Ststsm 

(By  Harrlaon  Weber) 

Dm  Uoam.-^  Waterloo  bu»lD«Minaa  U 
trying  to  bvtck  the  ■ystem. 

A»  aa  employer  be  object*  to  auiag  out 
fcrms  and  oollectlBg  mooey  for  social  aecu- 
rtty  ajul  wlthboldlng  of  Federml  Incofne 
t&zee. 

D.  J.  8|>enMey.  wbo  operatM  Trlaiigle  Dry 
ClMtfien.  beUevea  employen  are  entttled  to 
iiMmii««>hm  for  performing  ihmm  earrtcee. 

Aitbougtk  00,  apenatey  la  a  man  ot  aoUoo. 

Ha  viattad  for  over  an  hour  wttb  Kmeeit 
Bacon.  <^l*trlct  director  of  Internal  Berenue 
for  Iowa. 


After  explaining  hla  position — that  be  la 
a  foroed  unpakl  collector  for  the  Federal 
Government — Spenaley  Informed  Bacon 
that  be  feela  JiiatUled  In  filing  a  claim 
^•Inat  the  Pederai  Oovernment  for  these 
eerrlce*. 

SSTTMATaS    S3S    ROUaS 

Spenaley  eetlmatea  that  In  the  past  5  years 
he  has  spent  8S8  hours  keeping  books  for  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  say  nothing  of  the 
responsibility  he  assumee  In  performing  this 
task. 

During  this  period  he  has  withheld  $29.- 
30S.19  from  the  paychecks  of  hla  employees. 
Presently,  he  employs  21  people. 

Spensley.  who  Uvea  at  121  Elston  Avenue, 
contends  the  Pederai  Govemmnt  hired  him 
when  It  sent  out  tax  forms  and  asked  that 
they  be  completed  and  returned. 

Bacon  Informed  Spensley  that  atnoe  Con- 
gress has  not  allocated  any  funda  for  thia 
expreaa  purpose,  he  would  have  to  take  the 
matter  up  with  hla  superiors. 

Spensley  did  not  present  a  blU  to  Bacon 
because  he  did  not  know  how  much  a  rookie 
tax  collector  jpakes  and  he  wanted  to  find 
out  the  hourly  wage  so  that  he  oould  com- 
pute the  bill.  Spenaley  learned  that  the 
average  hourly  pay  of  a  tax  ooUector  la 
about  93.75. 

Bacon  pointed  out  that  Congress  makea 
th«  laws  and  that  h«  is  merely  carrying 
out  these  laws. 

Spensleys  reply  to  that  was,  "There  Is 
something  greater  than  the  law  sind  that  Is 
Justice." 

VBCcs  oTRna  to  rotxow 

The  Waterloo  businessman.  4  lifelong 
lowan.  said  he  reallaad  that  one  voice  oould 
not  do  much  In  chxmglng  the  law.  He  sug- 
gested that  other  businessmen  follow  his 
example  and  Hie  clalma  against  the  Pederai 
Oovernment  for  performing  these  services. 


Spensley  told  Bacon  that  "by  forcing  me  to 
perform  this  work  fcv  free  my  freedom  Is 
being  restricted  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  knowingly  allow 
this  to  happen  to  any  citizen,  and  I  respect- 
fully request  you  refer  this  existing  condition 
to  the  Department  of  Justice." 

LABELS  SCLr  OOLLICTOB 

He  told  Bacon  that  he  (Spensley)  has  per- 
formed aU  the  duties  Bacon  "has  directed 
and  demanded  me  to  do,  the  same  as  any 
other  employee  or  collector  in  your  depart- 
ment, and  therefore  I  must  be  an  employee 
and  entitled  to  wages  for  my  time." 

Spensley  said  that  he  would  make  It  easy 
on  the  Oovernment  by  deducting  his  "wages" 
from  the  money  he  is  required  to  send  the 
Government. 

He  suggested  that  this  would  be  a  "pain- 
less way"  for  the  Oovernment  to  pay. 

Spenaley  further  declared  that  "when  the 
next  appropriation  Is  made,  the  only  person 
on  the  appropriation  committee  that  oould 
object  would  be  the  one  who  has  not  accepted 
wages  for  bis  services"  to  the  Government. 

HAS   Lrmx   BOPS 

He  ha*  lltUe  hopes  of  collecting  the  $3,000 
from  the  Oovernment. 

Baooh  said  that  "despite  Spensley's  strong 
feelings  on  the  subject,  he  Is  not  listed  as 
a  Oovernment  worker.  We  Just  dont  have 
any  money  for  that  sort  of  thing." 

He  added,  however,  the  request  will  be 
studied. 

WOULD    tntCX  OTHERS 

Spensley  says  he  didn't  expect  to  win  his 
battle  right  oS  the  bat.  His  hope  la  to  en- 
courage other  employers  to  do  the  same 
thing — demand  pay  for  their  Government 
bookkeeping  every  time  they  deposit  with- 
held Income  taxes  and  social  security  funds. 
''  KventuaUy.  he  said.  Congress  may  feel  the 


>vernment  lor  penornung  uiese  ■wrviceB.         /     —...«.>• — j,  — ~  — — , „ ., 

•This  U  a  free  country,  but  that  doe*n-tJP««ure  and  do  something  about  It. 


mean  that  we  must  collect  theae  moneys  for 
the  Oovernment  for  free,"  he  charged. 

Spensley  called  this  (collecting  withhold- 
ing and  social  security)  dlsorlmlnation 
against  the  employer. 

KX'S  rOUMD  A  CAOSI  , 

He  poinu  out  that  he  U  not  In  this  for 
any  publicity.  In  fact,  he  would  prefer  not 
to  have  any  personal  publicity.  But  D.  J. 
Spenaley,  a  very  sincere  man,  has  found,  as 
he  puts  It.  a  cause. 

But,  he  Is  only  one  man  and  be  Is  buck- 
ing a  big  system. 

(Prom  the  Waterloo  Courier) 

Sats    Hx'U.   Dk>T7CT   Wages — Spknblet    Paa- 

sorra  His  Bill  aa  Tax  CoLLxcroa 

D.  J.  Spensley,  Waterloo  businessman,  who 
has  been  carrying  on  a  one-man  campaign 
against  working  for  the  Pederai  Govern- 
ment for  free,  has  presented  District  Internal 
Revenue  Director  Ernest  W.  Bacon,  Des 
Moines,  with  a  $3,000  bill  for  bis  servlcea. 

He  contends  that  he  has  worked  a  mini- 
mum of  800  hours  during  the  last  5  years 
m  "collecting  money,  keeping  books,  mak- 
ing reports,  and  assuming  the  rosponslblltty 
of  collecting  social  sectirlty  and  withholding 
Pederai  Income  taxes." 

Spensley  arrived  at  the  $3,000  total  by  com- 
puting his  services  at  $3.75  an  hour,  which  he 
says  Is  about  the  average  wage  paid  collectors 
for  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
crnts  possrsLs  pxNALTtEs 

He  declared  In  a  letter  to  Bacon  that  ac- 
companied his  statement  that  "at  first  the  de- 
mands" made  on  his  services  by  the  Pederai 
Oovernment  were  reasonable  and  "did  not 
require  too  much  of  my  free  time.  But  In  the 
last  10  or  more  years  It  has  become  a  great. 
Increasing  responsibility.  I  find  I  am  being 
forced  to  perform  ail  demands  and  if  I  faU  to 
do  so,  I  am  penalized,  cbarged  interest  and 
my  personal  assets  are  at  stake,  even  as  an 
officer  of  a  corporation,  and  to  date  without 
compensation." 


What  really  grlpee  him,  he  explains,  are 
the  penalties,  fines,  and  bank  account  at- 
tachments threatened  by  the  Government  if 
he  doesn't  follow  regulations. 

He  says  the  publicity  about  his  crusade  also 
makes  him  uncomfortable,  but  he  feels  It  Is 
the  only  way  to  enlist  others  in  the  battle. 


(Prom  the  Waterloo  Dally  Courier]     , 
OovnNMXtrr  Usimo  Unpaid  Tax  Collectoxs 

Should  American  business  be  paid  for  act- 
ing as  the  major  tax -collecting  agency  In  the 
NaUon? 

D.  J.  Spensley.  a  Waterloo  businessman, 
thinks  so.  In  order  to  dramatize  this  bMtef, 
he  went  to  Dee  Bfolnes  last  week  to  present 
his  bill  for  serrloes  as  a  tax  collector  to  the 
district  director  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  » 

Spensley  eetlmatee  that  his  business  In  & 
years  spent  838  hours  keeping  books  and 
fUUng  out  forma  In  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral withholding  and  social  security  payroll 
deduction  duties.  If  this  were  paid  for  at  the 
going  rate  for  tax  collectors  of  $3.75  an  hour, 
this  small  business  with  31  current  employ- 
ees would  have  received  $3,142.50  from  the 
Pederai  Government. 

The  Waterloo  buslneesman  obviously  has  a 
reasonable  argument.  Why  should  one  group 
of  citizens.  Just  because  they  engage  In  a 
particular  type  of  vocation,  be  required  to 
act  as  unpaid  tax  collectors  for  the  whole 
Nation?  This  Is  patently  unjust.  It  hap- 
pens simply  because  this  group  of  citizens 
ntimerlcally  do  not  have  enough  votes  to 
obtain  consideration  of  their  complaints.    , 

Moreover,  this  system  results  In  arguments 
for  Increasing  Federal  dominance  In  tax  col- 
lection. One  study  reptwts  that  for  every 
$100  collected  In  taxes  the  Pederai  Govern- 
ment pays  only  44  cents  for  collection,  the 
State  governments  avsrage  about  $1,  and  the 
local  government  costs  range  from  $5  to  $10. 

But  the  Federal  Covenunent  U  so  "efll- 
clent"  partly  or  even  largely  because  It  does 
not  pay  anything  for  such  a  large  part  of 
Its  collection  services.     It  Is  true  that  the 
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computerized  payroll  bookkeeping  of  the 
large  corporation  tends  to  minimize  these 
collection  expenses.  But  the  small  business- 
man U  doubly  handicapped  because  his  rec- 
ords must  be  kept  by  hand. 

In  addition  to  Pederai  Income  tax  with- 
holding and  social  security  deductions,  the 
businessman  in  many  States,  including  Iowa, 
must  handle  State  income  tax  withholding 
and  collection  of  the  State  and,  In  some 
cases,  local  sales  taxes. 

While  keeping  these  records  Is  a  cost  of 
uolng  business.  It  often  cannot  be  passed  on 
to  the  public  in  the  form  of  higher  prices 
because  of  intense  competition.  One  unfor- 
tunate aspect  of  the  enormous  bookkeeping 
work  required  by  the  Government  Is  to  make 
It  Increasingly  dltBcult  to  start  a  smaU  busi- 
ness or  for  small  business  to  survive. 

We  don't  know  If  Spensley  will  get  any- 
where with  his  crusade:  but  he  has  a  Just 
cause. 


Art  Bachwald  tfn  the  Medicare  Disclaimer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP  .NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 
Mr.  RYAn.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  the 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  require  of 
some  applicants  for  health  benefits  un- 
der medicare  a  declaration  of  non- 
Communist  aiBliation  has  opened  a  most 
imappetizing  can  of  worms. 

Consider  the  case  of  Art  Buchwald's 
Uncle  Harry,  suffering  with  rheumatism 
yet  worried  about  his  eligibility  for  hos- 
pital care  under  medicare  because  of  his 
membership  in  the  Retired  Friends  of 
the  Forest  Hills  Library. 

Why  should  Uncle  Harry  be  con- 
cerned? The  requirement  of  the  dis- 
claimer Is  aimed  at  denying  health  bene- 
fits only  to  bad  old  people,  not  good  old 
people,  as  Mr.  Buchwald  points  out.  This 
Is  indeed  comforting  to  the  good  old 
people. 

But  maybe  It  would  be  even  more  com- 
forting to  all  old  people  if  we  did  not 
try  to  make  this  judgment  of  who  are 
the  good  old  people  and  who  are  the  bad 
old  people  in  providing  medical  care. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  have  introduced 
HM.  11922  striking  out  the  provisions  on 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  requiring  of  the 
Uncle  Harrys  a  disclaimer. 

The  full  story  of  Uncle  Harry,  which 
appeared  in  Art  Buchwald's  column  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Jan- 
uapr  9.  follows: 

Subversives  for  Medicare      • 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

Washington.— One  of  the  provisions  of 
medicare  U  that  any  person  not  covered  by 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  Insur- 
ance Is  Ineligible  for  hospital  and  nursing 
home  benefits  U  he  is  a  Communist  or  a 
member  of  a  Communist  front. 

To  enforce  this,  a  person  In  this  category 
must  answer  the  following  questions-  "Are 
you  now  or  have  you  during  the  past  12 
months  been  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  Is  requu-ed  to  register  under  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950  as  a  Communist- 


action  organization,  a  Communist-front 
organization,  or  a  Communist-infiltrated 
organization?" 

I  hadn't  realized  what  chaos  this  question 
was  causing  untU  I  got  a  call  from  my  Uncle 
Harry,  who  was  aU  eXclted  about  it. 

"How  are  you.  Uncle  Harry?"  I  asked. 

"My  rheumatism  Is  killing  me.  That's 
what  I'm  calling  about.  What  Is  all  this 
business  about  not  being  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  a  Communist- 
Infiltrated  organization  In  wder  to  get 
medicare?" 

"It's  quite  simple.  Uncle  Harry.  We  don't 
want  people  who  would  overthrow  our  Gov- 
ernment to  get  free  hospital  and  nurslne 
care."  " 

"With  my  rheumatism  I  can't  even  get  to 
the  doctor,  much  less  overthrow  the 
Government." 

"Ah,  Uncle  Harry,  that's  Just  It.  If  you 
were  a  Communist  and  you  got  hospital 
care,  you  might  become  well,  and  then  you 
would  be  In  a  position  to  overthrow  the 
Government." 

"If  I  coiUd  get  rid  of  my  rheumatism,  I'd 
be  willing  to  Join  the  John  Birch  Society." 

"But,  Uncle  Harry.  I  don't  know  what 
you're  all  excited  about.  You're  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party,  are  you?" 

"I  should  hope  not.  Have  you  ever  seen 
anyone  with  rheimiatlsm  who  wanted  to  be 
part  of  a  sit-in?" 

"Then  what  are  you  worried  about?" 

"It's  these  CommunUt-front  and  Com- 
munist-Infiltrated organizations.  I  don't 
know  If  I  belong  to  any  or  not." 

"Well,  what  organizations  have  you  Joined 
m  the  past  12  months?" 
..)!T?*  Bldeaway  Village  for  Senior  Citizens 
$10  down  and  $10  a  month." 

llst^'""   ^^^   **'**^    ^°^    °"    "^*    subversive 

"What  about  the  Retired  Friends  of  the 
Forest  HUls  Library?" 

"That  I'rf  better  check.    Anything  else'" 

1^*  Planned  Parenthood  Association'" 
r.r,  ^*  »o"°<»s  bad.  Uncle  Harry.     It's  not 
on  the  list  now.  but  you  never  can  tell  " 

•I  knew  It,"  Uncle  Harry  said.  "I'u  never 
get  my  rheumatism  cured." 

•'Now  don't  be  discouraged.  Uncle  Harry 
This  law  Is  only  aimed  at  bad  old  people 
not  good  old  people.  I'm  sure  they  didn't 
have  you  In  mind  when  they  -wrbte  It " 

"At  your  age  you  can  say  that  If  vou 
want  my  opinion,  Ithlnk  the  Government's 
trying  to  save  some  money." 

.*  TP'^^tJ^^^y'  y°"  "o^'f  »eem  to  under- 
stand^   The  United  States  Is  out  to  eradlc^L 

rt«t.t  ^"''''*  ^*'^y-  "  "^elr  members 
th«t  «*^^°«P"*1  "^e.  tbeyil  be  eradicated 
that  much  sooner." 

"Now  that  you  explain  It  to  me.  It  does 
make  sense.     I  have  only  one  problem  " 
"What's  that?" 

m,','^'*'i  ™^  rheumatism  my  hands  shake  so 

Slon."'""'    '''''    *"''"^'    •^°-    ^    '»>« 
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The  Dangers  of  Leviathan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Fertlg.  a  columnist  for  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  recently  wrote  a 
column  entitled.  "The*  Dangers  of  Levia- 
than." which  certainly  points  out  clearly 
and  concisely  the  Increasing  difHculty  re- 


siUting  from  the  concentration  of  power 
In  Washington. 
His  column  follows: 

Thb  Dangers  of  Lxviatham 
(By  Lawrence  Fertlg) 
When  administration  officials  first  Inter- 
vened to  control  prices  for  steel,  aluminum 
and  copper  the  public  seemed  unconcerned 
despite  some  adverse  comment  In  the  press 
Many  people  seemed  to  feel  that  officials  In 
Washington  are  reasonable  men  who  will  use 
with  restraint  the  power  they  arrogate  to 
themselves. 

When  Congress  passed  the  education  bill 
which  for  the  first  time  In  American  history 
started  the  Pederai  Government  on  the  path 
of  spending  billions  of  dollars  to  subsidize 
primary  and  secondary  education.  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop  refiected  popular  opinion  when 
he  said,  "Education  Commissioner  Francis 
Keppel  and  Secretary  of  Education  and  Wel- 
fare John  Gardner  are  going  to  use  their 
leverage  with  care." 

Ever-Increasing  economic  and  political 
control  by  Government  offlclrfls  has  been 
condoned  on  the  ground  that  this  power  will 
be  used  with  care  and  restraint.  But  a  num- 
ber of  recent  actions  by  Washington  officials 
have  caused  some  soul  searching  by  many 
who  have  gone  along  with  this  view.  They 
now  begin  to  fear  the  dangers  of  Leviathan 
the  all-powerful  state.  They  have  the  uneasy 
feeling  expressed  by  Supreme  Co\-.rt  Justice 
Louis  Brandels  who  was  a  leading  liberal  of 
his  day.  "Experience  should  teach  xis,"  he 
said,  "to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect 
liberty  when  the  Government's  purposes  are 
beneficent.  •  •  •  The  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  lurk  In  Insidious  encroachment  by 
men  of  zeal,  well-meaning,  but  without 
understanding." 

Good  Intentions  In  no  way  atone  for  arbi- 
trary government  action.  The  administra- 
tion claUns  that  It  wants  to  curb  Inflation. 
The  elementary  fact  Is  that  only  the  govern- 
ment can  cause  Inflation  by  Its  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies— by  creating  an  excess  of 
money  and  commercial  bank  credit  and  by 
Pederai  overspending.  If  the  Government 
curbed  these  policies  there  would  be  no  need 
for  price  policemen. 

Instead,  however,  administration  officials 
looking  for  a  scapegoat,  attack  steel  com- 
panies for  raising  prices  on  a  mere  7  percent 
of  their  output.  No  law  gives  the  admln- 
UtraUon  this  right,  but  Its  coercive  power 
Is  so  great  that  It  can  limmldate,  anv  m- 

Officials  claim  they  are  protectlngtfie  pub- 
lic Interest.  In  this  case  the  public  Interest 
is  deflned  not  by  Congress  but  by  the  preju- 
dices of  administration  officlaU. 

In  another  Instance,  former  Ediicatlon 
Commissioner  Keppel  (he  who  was  supposed 
to  use  his  power  with  great  restraint)  with- 
held $30  million  of  school  funds  from  Chi- 
cago. He  wanted  to  penalize  Chicago  be- 
cause It  was  not  doing  all  It  could  to  advance 
Integration  In  public  schools.  Only  inter- 
vention by  President  Johnson  reversed  the 
Commissioner's  ruling. 

However  worthy  any  other  objective  may 
be,  education  of  youngsters  should  be  the 
sole  obJecUve  of  Pederai  education  funds 
Plainly  when  a  Government  agency  has  vast 
sums  to  distribute  it  can  undercut  educa- 
tion m  behalf  of  any  other  objective  It  has 
In  mind. 

School  superintendents  In  cities  through- 
out the  country  have  publicly  expressed  the 
fear— and  with  good  reason— that  Pederai 
money  and  power  will  be  used  to  dictate  the 
currlcuJums  and  control  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Already  Charles  Cogan,  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  has 
urged  Government  "to  set  nationwide  educa- 
tional standards  as  the  price  for  Pederai  aid 
to  schools." 
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Another  man  of  acal  (an  oOclal  In  th«  uxti- 
poT«rtjr  program)  recently  preaented  k  pUn 
to  uaa  the  leverage  of  Pe<leral  acbool  sutMl- 
dle«  to  change  thetr  textbooks.  He  >ag- 
geeted  that  school  texta  should  be  revlaad 
to  give  a  blgbflr  evaluation  to  the  achieve- 
ments ot  Negroes  In  American  Ufe.  The 
proposal  by  a  government  agency  to  alter 
history  to  lU  Uklng  has  a  frtghtening  Implt- 
caUon.     It  sounds  Ulce  OrweUs  "1984" 

In  stUl  another  area.  Federal  urban  re- 
newal ofOclals  are  uelng  thetr  power  and 
money  to  literally  force  some  cities  and 
towns  (such  as  Berkeley  Heights.  N.J.)  to 
condemn  sections  as  "slum  areas,"  although 
theee  cities  and  towns  protest  they  are  not 
slum  areas.  But  It  Is  hard  to  resist  Federal 
money  and  Federal  power. 

Urban  renewal  destroyed  136.000  low-rent 
bousing  units  In  13  years  of  operation  while 
It  created  only  28.000  new  homes.  It  up- 
rooted many  people  from  low-rent  homes  In 
established  communities.  They  were  forced 
out  Into  higher-rent  dwellings.  Urban  re- 
newal removed  from  city  tax  rolls  valuable 
assessable  property  which  formerly  yielded 
Income  to  tax-hungry  cities. 

As  the  Fedwal  Government  assumes  new 
and  greater  power  over  jobs,  prices,  housing, 
education,  medical  care — In  fact,  over  all 
vital  aspects  of  dally  Ufe — some,  doubt  Is 
arising  In  the  minds  of  thoughtful  modern 
Uberals. 


Speech  by  SecreUry  of  Coaaerce  Jobs  T. 
Cmmt.  Before  EcMowe  dab  of  De- 
troit, Mkh^  J*mmuj  24,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICBIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSFRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 196S 

Mr.  DINGELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Inaert  Into  the 
Appendix  ot  the  CoNCKKasiONAL  Record 
a  ipeech  made  by  the  Honorable  John 
T.  Ootinor,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  at 
the  Economic  Chib  of  Detroit.  Mich., 
on  January  24.  1966. 

The  speech  follows: 

BSMASKS    BT    SaCUTAST    OF  COtfMKSCK.    JOUN 
T.      COMNOa.     AT     THK     ECONOMIC      CLUB     OT 

DvraoTT.  Drraorr.  Umcm.,  Jaxvabt  34.  lOM 

TlM  United  States  has  many  capitals. 
Wuhlngton  Is  our  political  capital.  New 
Tork  City  our  financial  capital;  and  Detroit 
Is  tbs  capital  of  the  automobile  industry — 
an  Industry  that  epttnmliss  the  bountiful 
eAdsocy  and  continuing  progress  o(  our 
trm  rntarprlae  economy. 

Right  at  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that 
Washlngtonlans  are  the  first  to  admit  that 
better  automobiles  can  be  made  In  Detroit 
than  In  Washington.  So  today  in  Detroit  I 
plan  to  talk  mostly  about  the  automobile 
Industry,  and  the  far-reachtng  ramifications 
it  has  for  all  of  us.  whatever  our  pursulu. 

The  motor  vehicle  has  done  more  than  Uft 
the  celling  on  oinr  economic  statistics.  It 
has  revolutionized  the  style  and  quality  of 
American  life. 

The  very  success  of  the  Industry  has  given 
rise  to  challenges  which  would  not  exlaC  If 
Americans  had  not  taken  the  automobile  to 
heart  so  naturally  and  so  completely.  Its 
success,  however,  has  also  given  you  the 
strength  and  resources  to  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. I  would  like  to  look  at  both  sides 
at  tbs  coin  with  yon.  against  the  backdrop 
ot  a  broader,  national  cbaUenge  which  faces 
all  of  American  business  today. 


In  the  first  year  of  automobile  production 
In  this  country,  65  year*  ago.  the  Industry 
turned  out  a  little  more  than  4,000  units, 
valued  at  about  »6  million.  Last  year  more 
than  11  million  units  were  produced,  with  a 
value  of  631  billion — an  all  time  record. 
Those  two  sentences  tell  the  greatest  indus- 
trial success  story  of  the  century. 

The  auto  Industry  has  had  an  Important 
and  far-reaching  ftfect  on  the  pattern  ot 
employment  throughout  the  entire  Nation. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  busi- 
nesses are  based  on  the  automobile.  One 
out  of  every  seven  wage  earners  Is  dependent 
upon  the  Industry  in  one  way  or  another. 

Of  tremendous  significance  to  all  of  us'ts 
the  fact  that  the  automobile  Industry  is  the 
largest  single  employer  In  the  United 
SUtes — with  around  700,000  persons.  Only 
government  and  wholesale  and  retail  trade 
employ  more  people.  Auto*  use  up  half  of 
our  petroleum  output,  three-fifths  of  the 
rubber,  more  than  half  the  lead,  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  steel,  one-third  of  the  zinc, 
and  about  15  percent  of  the  aluminum,  cop- 
per, and  nickel. 

But  these  facts  and  figures  suggest  only 
one  aspect  of  the  Industry's  contribution  to 
our  economic  life. 

T^e  principles  of  factory  efficiency  devel- 
oped in  the  auto  Industry  have  been  widely 
co|)led  In  other  areas.  The  assembly  line 
was  first  placed  in  effective  operation  in  the 
auto  Industry.  The  Industry  pioneered  in 
developing  Intercompany  technical  stand- 
ards, as  well  as  cost  control  and  management 
techniques.  Decentralized  operations  and 
responsibilities — with  coordinated  control, 
now  an  accepted  concept  in  business  man- 
agement, were  pioneered  within  the  motor- 
car Industry. 

Detroit  has  played  an  important  role  in 
upgrading  the  skills  of  our  labor  force.  To- 
day, the  industry  is  making  a  contribution 
toward  the  »olutlon  of  one  of  our  major  prob- 
lems— the  wider  employment  of  Negroes  at 
°  all  levels — blue  collar  and  white  collar,  as 
well  as  management. 

The  Ruto  Industry's  place  in  our  economy  is 
dramatically  Ulustrated  by  a  major  analytical 
tool  recently  put  Into  use  by  the  Commerce 
Department.  This  Is  input-output  analysis, 
which  enables  us  to  measure  the  eflectB  of  a 
given  level  of  output  In  one  Industry  on  all 
related  industries. 

The  production  of  tl  billion  worth  of  auto- 
mobiles, for  example,  requires  nearly  •203 
mlUlon  from  the  Iron  and  steel  Industry.  681 
mUllon  from  nonferrous  metals.  648  million 
from  the  rubber  industry.  616'/,  million  from 
the  glass  and  glass  products  Industry,  and 
more  than  930  million  from  finance  and  In- 
surance. And  there  are  many  other  indus- 
tries which  similarly  benefit  from  auto  sales. 
In  the  Immediate  future — 1968  or  1966 — 
America  will  be  traveling  1  trllUon  vehicle 
miles  a  year,  and  we  will  be  producing  13 
mUllon  trucks  and  cars.  The  prospects  are 
that  this  enormous  output  of  motor  vehicles 
wlU  require  32  million  tons  of  steel.  1.300,000 
pounds  of  alimUnum.  1  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton. 1.600,000  tons  of  rubber.  And  we  will 
be  consamlng  more  than  80  billion  gallons 
a<gaaoUn«. 

Motor  transportation  has  a  massive  stimu- 
lating effect  on  all  segments  of  economic 
activity.  Our  economy  literally  mov^on 
wheels,  the  wheels  of  Detroit. 

And  this  economic  activity  Involves  thou- 
sands of  small  entrepreneurs  who  supply 
parts,  products,  and  services  to  be  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  motoring  public.  Included 
within  the  automobile- baaed  segment  of  the 
economy  are  more  than  3.000  manufacturers 
of  vehicles  or  e<iutpment  who  employ  less 
than  350  workers.  There  are  almost  50.000 
Individuals  repair  shops  with  leas  than  8  em- 
ployees, more  than  100.000  service  stations 
with  leas  than  4  workers.  So  the  economic 
benefits  of  motor  transportation  are  widely 
dispersed  thro>u^out  the  country. 


But  what  does  the  far  future  bold  for  the 
auto  Industry?  The  number  of  licensed 
drivers  Is  expected  to  double  by  the  year 
3000.  Automobile  production  will  almost 
have  to  double  between  now  and  then  even 
if  we  only  maintain  the  present  ratio  of  auto- 
mobiles to  licensed  drivers.  But  we  will 
probably  better  this  record.  Increases  In  per 
capita  Income  and  In  population,  brighten 
the  future  of  the  Industry.  We  estimate 
that  annual  production  will  have  to  reach  20 
n\llilon  passenger  cars  to  meet  the  demiuids 
of  the  year  3000. 

The  motor  vehicle  Industry  also  has  a  great 
potential  for  growth  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries. Transportation  facllltlea  are  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  the  achievement  of  even 
the  first  steps  of  economic  development. 
Without  transportation,  little  can  be  done  to 
bring  land  into  production,  build  Industries, 
provide  necessary  channels  between  factory, 
(arm,  and  'inarkets,  and  translate  the  wealth 
of  forests  and  mines  from  potential  into 
reality. 

We  estim.Tte  that  In  Latin  America  per 
capita  GNP  will  more  than  double  by  the 
year  2000.  Population  there  Is  expected 
nearly  to  triple.  These  gains  may  mean  reg- 
istrations of  about  36  million  cars  by  the 
end  of  this  century,  compared  with  the  cur- 
rent level  of  3  million  cars. 

The  pronxinent  International  position  of 
the  auto  industry  gives  it  a  key  role  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  voluntary  program  to  improve 
the  balance  of  payments.  The  postwar  years 
have  witnessed  an  extraordinary  expansion  in 
the  foreign  operations  of  your  Industry.  The 
basic  pattern  has  been  the  creation  of  major 
manufacturing  facilities  abroad  rather  than 
any  substantial  expansion  of  exports  from 
the  United  Stotes.  Taking  the  American 
transportation  equipment  industry  as  a 
whole,  the  book  value  ot  foreign  aflUlates 
increased  from  about  half  a^blUlon  dollars  In 
1950  to  almost  63  >^  billion  In  1964.  There 
were  correspondingly  large  increases  In  the 
earnings  of  these  afflllatesvand  In  their  re- 
mitted profits. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  auto  manufacturers  rank  with  the  top 
performers  among  participant*  In  the  196S 
balance-of-payments  program.  From  re- 
cently submitted  estimates.  It  appears  that 
the  auto  firms  registered  an  Improvement  in 
1965  of  more  than  30  percent  over  thetr  1964 
contribution*  to  the  VS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments. This  Is  more  than  twice  the  percent- 
age Improvement  expected  for  all  of  the  par- 
ticipating companies  collectively. 

In  fact,  preliminary  data  indicate  that  the 
auto  companies  contributed  about  one-fourth 
of  the  total  Improvement  of  61. 3  billion  ex- 
pected under  the  1965  voluntary  program. 
This  was  a  response  to  our  country's  need  of 
which  the  automobile  Industry  can  be  de- 
servedly proud.  The  overall  lncre«ise  In  con- 
tributions by  the  motor  vehicle  companies 
was  accomplished  mainly  through  Increased 
eaports  and  through  reductions  In  capital 
outflow*.  The  major  Anna  made  elzable  in- 
creases in  their  foreign  borrowings  so  as  to 
carry  out  foreign  Investment  schedules  while 
restricting  the  outflow  of  U.S.  funds. 

Our  efforts  to  Improve  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments naturally  led  us  to  examine  closely  our 
export  position  and  to  strive  for  way*  In 
which  exports  can  be  expanded.  The  motor 
vehicle  Industry  has  managed  to^ expand  ex- 
ports In  the  face  of  more  than  a  normal 
amount  of  dIfRculties.  Its  products  must 
contend  not  only  with  all  of  the  cofaimon 
hlnderances  to  foreign  trade  and  operations 
but  they  must  cope,  in  addition,  with  others 
specifically  aimed  at  that  industry.  Sales  of 
American  automobiles  abroad  have  long  been 
Inhibited  by  Internal  taxes  of  various  forms 
that  effectively  discriminate  against  the  UJS- 
buUt  car.  Customs  duties  many  times  larger 
than  the  VA.  duty  are  a  major  deterrent  to 
our  exports.  The  Common  Market  countries 
and  the  United  Kingdom  have  a  duty  rate  of 
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23  percent  compared  to  the  U.S.  Import  duty 
of  only  6^^  percent. 

These  factors  create  a  sharp  difference  be- 
tween .the  retaU  price  of  a  VS.  car  In  this 
country  and  the  price  tag  it  carries  In  foreign 
markets.  For  example,  one  particular  car 
with  standard  equipment  has  a  suggested 
retail  price  In  the  United  States  of  Just  under 
63.000.  This  same  car  has  a  list  price  of 
over  67,000  In  Prance,  over  66,000  in  Austria, 
over  66.000  In  Belgium,  "over  66,000  in  Italy. 
Obviously,  the  inflation  of  medium-priced 
American  cars  to  such  high  values  In  other 
countries  Is  a  severe  deterrent  to  exports  of 
these  cars. 

Despite  these  difflcultles,  however,  exports 
by  the  Industry  increased  $300  million  be- 
tween 1967  and  1964.  However,  the  Inhibit- 
ing effect  of  the  barriers,  and  the  Incentives 
these  barriers  provide  for  production  over- 
seas, can  be  seen  by  the  remarkable  per- 
formance of  sales  from  foreign  production 
facilities.  Diirtng  the  same  period,  sales  from 
foreign  plants  Increased  more  than  10  times 
as  much  as  exports. 

We  In  Government  are  constantly  pressing 
for  removal  of  tmjusUfled  Import  restric- 
tions and  for  equitable  tax  treatment  where 
discrimination  against  U.S.  products  Is  In- 
volved. In  the  Kennedy  round  negotiations, 
we  are  seeking  tariff  concessions  on  airtomo- 
blles.  We  are  also  seeking  more  equitable 
tax  treatment  in  the  application  of  road 
taxes  of  certain  European  countries. 

We  are  pressing  the  Japanese  to  modify 
the  commodity  tax  on  automobiles,  which 
amounts  to  40  percent  of  m(St  VS.  vehicles 
and  either  20  or  30  percent  on  most  other 
nations'  vehicles. 

A  major  recent  accomplishment  In  the 
ground  rules  governing  International  trade 
was  the  recently  enacted  Canadian-American 
agreement  which  provides  few  free  trade  in 
original  motor  vehicle  equipment  between 
the  two  countries.  ThU  agreement  promise* 
to  benefit  both  countries  slgnlflcanOy  and  Is 
a  milestone  on  the  road  toward  freer  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

What  we  see  then,  as  we  survey ^he  auto- 
mobile Industry  In  modern  America.  Is  a 
dynamic  center  of  strength  in  otir  economy, 
based  on  a  technological  invention  that  has 
had  widespread  social,  cultural,  educational, 
political,  and  many  other  consequences  in 
the  lives  of  every  citizen.  America  literally 
drove  into  a  position  of  world  leadership 
during  the  30th  century  on  the  wheels  of  the 
motor  vehicle. 

America  has  become  a  motorized  NaUon. 
We  have  taken  automobUe  products  into 
every  comer  of  the  coimtry.  Into  every  facet 
of  our  lives.  We  have  become  dependent 
upon  automobiles  for  the  essentials  of  life 
as  well  as  for  the  pleasures  and  diversions  of 
life.  Our  economic  growth  is  Inextricably 
linked  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  The  Integration  of  car* 
Into  our  dally  Uvea,  however,  because  it  ha* 
been  so  widespread,  has  been  accompanied  by 
some  problems  and  challenges  which  are  now 
attracting  national  attention. 

Highway  safety,  the  beauty  of  our  country- 
side, a  clean  environment,  the  role  of  private 
car*  in  urban  transportation,  these  subJecU 
are  on  the  ctirrent  agenda  of  social  observers 
economists,  government  and  professional 
leaders,  and  a  host  of  other  groups  who  are 
concerned  about  the  nature  and  direction 
of  national  life.  All  too  often,  the  automo- 
bile Is  seen  as  the  one  and  only  cause  of 
many  of  our  problems.  ThU  is  a  gross  over- 
simplification. 

But  the  automobile  does  play  a  part  In 
these  problems,  and  the  automobile  industry 
has  a  responsibility  to  help  meet  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  these  problems.  For- 
tunately, the  Intellectual  and  material  re- 
sources which  have  brought  the  Industry  to 
a  position  of  great  prominence  In  national 
life  will  serve  It  well  as  it  prepares  to  meet 
these  challenges.  ^^ 


We  have  come  a  long  way.  In  highway 
safety,  from  the  situation  that  existed  dec- 
ades ago.  MUe  for  mile,  the  fatality  rate 
for  highway  travel  In  this  country  Is  half  the 
rate  of  Western  Europe  and  one- fourth  the 
rate  of  Japan.  We  take  no  comfort  from 
these  statistics,  however,  and  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  better  in  the  future. 

There  are  a  number  of  actions  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  of  Govermnent  which  reflect 
mounting  naOonal  concern  vrtth  the  problem 
of  highway  safety.  Beginning  In  1968.  for 
example,  each  state  wUl  be  required  to  have 
a  highway  safety  program  which  meets  iml- 
form  Federal  standards. 

Two  years  ago.  President  Johnson  spurred 
a  special  effort  to  eliminate  danger  traps 
along  older  Federal-aid  highways.  The  State 
of  Virginia,  to  cite  Just  one  example,  reduced 
accidents  66  percent  under  this  spot  Im- 
provement program.  So  we  know  that  many 
lives  and  much  loss  can  be  saved  by  enid- 
neering.  *" 

The  Interstate  Highway  System  Itself  rep- 
resents a  signlflcant  advance  in  the  area  of 
highway  safety.  The  fatality  rate  on  the 
Interstate  System  is  2.8  per  100  mUUon  ve- 
hicles mUes.  compared  with  a  rate  of  9.7 
on  other  roads,  truly  a  remarkable  example 
of  what  can  be  achieved. 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  stir 
of  Interest  and  action  on  highway  safety 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress  In  the  past  year 
and  this  activity  wlU  no  doubt  accelerate 
during  the  coming  session,  highUghted  by 
President  Johnson's  proposed  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966. 
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One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop- 
ments. In  my  view.  Is  the  recent  annotmce- 
ment  by  the  University  of  Michigan  that  a 
highway  safety  research  Institute  wUl  be  es- 
tablished, supported  by  the  automobUe  In- 
dustry. The  significance  of  this  announce- 
ment arises,  not  so  much  from  the  substan- 
tial amount  of  funds  Involved,  nor  from  the 
research  program  which  wUl  be  carried  out, 
but  rather  as  one  more  dramatic  example 
of  a  responsible  Industry  helping  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  highway  safety.  And  the 
special  public  Information  program  Initiated 
recently  on  all  phase*  of  automobUe  driving 
safety  by  a  leading  automobUe  manufac- 
turer certainly  deserves  a  special  word  of 
commendation. 

In  the  field  of  landscape  beauty.  Govern- 
ment has  responded  with  the  Highway  Beau- 
tification  Act.  controlUng  blU  boards  and 
junkyards  along  highways  that  benefit  from 
Federal  aid.  I  note,  with  satisfaction,  that 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  automobile  Indus- 
try has  decided  to  buy  the  equivalent  of  a 
quarter  of  a  milUon  junked  cars  each  year, 
in  the  form  of  fragmatlzed  steel.  Here  U  a 
combination  of  public  service  and  technolog- 
ical Ingenuity  at  its  very  best. 

Maintaining  a  clean  environment  Is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  difficult  problem  In  our 
urban  and  highly  industrialized  society. 
There  are  may  causes  of  air  poUuUon.  There 
are  many  essential  requirements  In  modem 
life,  however,  where  we  have  had  to  balance 
a  certoln  level  of  poUutlon  against  other 
social  objectives  and  needs. 

It  has  been  graUfylng  to  me  to  note  that 
Industry's  voluntary  efforts  to  solve  the  air 
pollution  problem,  with  respect  to  motor  ve- 
hicles, have  predated  the  Issuance  of  Federal 
regulations  In  this  area. 

Finally,  the  role  of  the  Individual  auto- 
mobUe In  our  total  transportation  picture 
has  come  under  close  and  sometimes  crlUcal 
scruUny  in  recent  months.  The  automobUe 
is  attacked,  defended,  and  interpreted  in 
terms  of  land  tise,  economics,  city  plaimlng 
cost- benefits,  mass  transit,  and  even  Freudian 
psychology. 

I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  In  any  of 
thoee  areas,  but  one  thing  Is  clear — transpor- 
tation in  this  country  wiU  increasingly  be 
approached  from  a  total  systems  point  of 


view.  This  trend  Is  clearly  reflected  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  announced  intention  to  create 
a  Cabinet  level  Department  of  Transporta- 
Uon.  Thus,  more  than  ever,  the  automobile 
Industry  has  a  responsibility  to  help  define 
the  role  of  private  motor  vehicles  In  the  na- 
tional transportation  picture. 

All  of  the  challenges  I  have  mentioned  call 
for  resolute  programs  of  action  by  our  most 
Important  Industry.  But  there  is  an  addi- 
tional element  which  must  not  be  Ignored 
To  the  extent  that  the  automobUe  Industry 
exercises  responsible  leadership  in  matters  of 
public  concern,  there  will  be  correspondingly 
less  pressure  for  governmental  acUon.  The 
Judgment.  In  matters  such  as  these,  is  ^tl. 
mately  based  on  public  confidence — confi- 
dence among  the  general  public  that  the  in- 
dustry Is  acting  in  a  responsible  manner. 

So  I  would  encourage  those  of  you  in- 
terested in  this  industry,  as  you  shotUder 
your  pubUc  service  responsibilities  to  make 
your  story  known.  In  this  less  than  perfect ' 
world.  It  Is  not  enough  merely  to  do  the  right 
thing.  People  must  know  that  you  are  doing 
the  right  thing.  A  solid  bond  of  confidence 
between  the  pubUc  and  the  automobile  In- 
dustry would  help  provide  the  foundation  to 
solve  every  problem  I  have  menUoned  to- 
day. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  In  our 
complex,  interdependent  society  business 
shares  mutual  Interests  not  only  with  the 
pubUc,  but  also  with  Government.  Every 
Government  activity,  every  Government  pro- 
gram  depends  for  Its  support  on  the  strength 
m  and  vitality  of  the  economy.     This  situation 


requires  a  spirit  of  close  cooperation  between 
the  two  parties. 

Recognizing  this  fact,  business  and  Gov- 
ernment in  recent  years  have  demonstrated 
genuine  effort  and  good  faith  in  making  this 
partnership  work.  And  the  record  of  the 
past  6  years  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the 
partnership  has  worked  for  the  benefit  of 
everyone:  business,  labor.  Government  and 
the  general  pubUc. 

Five  years  ago  the  NaUon  was  In  the  depths 
of  a  recession.  Gross  naUonal  product  was 
about  6500  blUlon.  Corporate  profits  were 
645  billion.  Peraooal  Inccune  was  about  6400 
bUUon.  Five  and  one-half  mUUon  AmerL 
cans  were  out  of  work. 

Today,  we  are  In  the  69th  month  of  un- 
interrupted economic  growth.  Gross  na- 
tional product  last  year  was  more  than  6675 
biUlon.  Corporate  profits  were  more  than 
•73  blUlon.  Personal  Income  was  over  6530 
bllUon.  Unemployment  was  down  to  less 
than  3.9  mUUon.  Eight  mllUon  new  jobs 
have  been  added  to  the  economy  In  the  6- 
year  period.    And  1966  looks  Just  as  good. 

I  might  point  out  that  during  this  same 
period,  the  auto  industry  put  together  4 
consecutive  good  year*,  a  feat  never  before 
accomplished. 

What  happened  to  cause  this  dramatic  up- 
turn In  the  economic  life  of  the  NaUon? 
There  U  no  single  simple  explanation.  An 
Increasingly  sklUed  labor  force  was  a  factor 
So  were  the  vltaUty  and  InlUaUve  of  busi- 
ness management.  Government  did  its  part, 
through  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  poUcles 
Put  these  things  aU  together  and  they  spell 
cooperation.  In  fact  the  cooperation  has 
wcB-ked  so  well  that  our  problem  today  Is  not 
how  to  get  the  economy  out  of  a  recession, 
but  how  to  handle  unparalleled  growth  and 
record  prosperity  with  wisdom  and  finesse. 

The  natural  pressures  generated  in  any  ex- 
panding economy  hive  been  complicated.  In 
our  case,  by  the  greatly  Increased  mlUtary  re- 
quirements arising  from  the  situation  In 
Vietnam.  Tbe  gap  betyveen  oiu-  potential 
output  and  our  actual  output  has  been  nar- 
rowing In  recent  months.  As  the  gap  nar- 
row*, the  chaUenge  facing  us  Is:  Can  we 
maintain  a  balanced  prosperity?  There  U  no 
question  about  our  ablUty  to  produce  aU  the 
goods  and  services  the  NaUon  requires.    T»»s 
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problem  U  to  do  ttala  without  dlaruptlons 
caused  by  labor  and  inat«rlal  sbortages,  and 
to  do  tbe  Job  without  Inflattonary  presaxu-ea 
on  wag«a  and  price*. 

In  my  view,  we  can  meet  tbeee  challenges. 
We  can:  that  la.  If  biulneea,  labor,  and  Oor- 
ernmeat  continue  to  work  together.  Tbe 
competing  and  sometlmee  conflicting  de- 
mands of  all  groupe  In  our  society,  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  ultimately  come  Into  focus  at 
leoo  Pennsylvania  Avenue  In  Washington. 
D.C.  What  does  the  situation  look  like  from 
the  White  House?  Put  yourselvee.  for  a  mo- 
ment, in  the  place  %f  the  man  who  occuplee 
th«t  seat.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

What  are  the  alternative  courses  of  action 
be  sees  when  prices  and  wages  threaten  to 
escalate  to  inflationary  levels? 

Should  we  fall  back  on  lalssez-fatre  eco- 
nomic theory?  Should  we  let  an  expanding 
economy  and  growing  military  requirements 
simply  collide?  Should  we  accept  the  in- 
evitable Inflation  which  would  follow?  This 
course  Is  out  of  the  question,  for  it  would 
wipe  out  many  of  the  social  and  economic 
gains  of  the  past  6  years  and  Impose  intoler- 
able burdens  oo  our  older  citizens  and  others 
of  fixed  Income  who  can  least  afford  the  con- 
sequences of  Inflation. 

Or  should  we  consider  aome  form  of  legis- 
lative controls  over  wage*  and  prices?  Con- 
trols which  would  be  centrally  administered, 
by  people  far  removed  from  the  complicated 
workings  of  supply  and  demand  In  tbe 
marketplace?  The  President  doesn't  want 
this.  The  public  doesn't  want  this.  Labor 
doesn't  want  this.  And  business  doesn't 
want  this. 

Finally,  should  we  seek  some  middle  course, 
a  course  based  not  on  legislation  and  com- 
pulsion, but  on  good  faith  and  cooperation? 
OtTcn  tbe  alternatives.  I  see  this  as  the  only 
reasonaMe  course  of  action.  If  we  want  to 
piMUve  the  economic  gains  of  the  past  6 
yeaiB.  if  we  want  to  maintain  our  free  world 
leadsfsblp.  If  we  want  to  make  good  on  our 
•odal  and  humanitarian  obligations,  then 
what  we  need  Is  not  leas  cooperation,  but 
more  cooperation  and  understanding  between 
business  and  Oovemment. 

We  need  a  course  of  action  In  which  there 

Is  g^ve  and  take  on  both  sides,  a  course  of 

action  which  recognizes  that  there  are  bound 

to  be  differences,  but  which  also  recognizes 

'  that  good  sense  must.  In  the  end.  prevail. 

On  any  mature  basis  of  appraisal  tbe 
forces  that  bind  business  and  Oovemment 
la  common  purpose  are  far  stronger  than  the 
Strains  that  tend  to  divide  us. 

We  need  statesmen  In  business  no  less  than 
ve  need  st^esmen  in  Oovemment.  We  need 
to  rwocnlztf  that  these  are  exceptional  times. 
•Bd  caespttonal  times  call  for  exceptional 
Mtofl<  BSsriflcia  and  understanding,  based  on 
ooBfldSBea  anil  good  will  and  concern  for  the 
imbllc  Interest. 

The  continued  maintenance  of  wage-price 
stability  Is  a  challenging  task.  But  as  the 
bualnesa  and  banking  communities  demon- 
strated by  their  magnlflcen:  response  to  tbe 
balance -of -payments  problem,  a  challenge  of 
this  type  can  be  suoeessfuUy  met  If  there  U 
understanding  and  cooperation  on  all  sides. 

In  saying  tbls,  I  rseognJas  that  countering 
Inflationary  pressurss  Is.  bt  some  ways,  more 
dlfieult  than  most  other  tasks.  In  tbe  bal- 
aocs-of-paymsnts  situaUon,  for  example, 
nearly  all  tbe  Tsrlables  are  subject  to  man- 
agemsnt  actions  by  corporation  executives. 
Cost-prloe  levels,  on  the  other  hand,  fre- 
quently Involve  factors  which  are  beyond 
tbe  direct  control  of  tbe  average   buslness- 
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.We  hope,  and  we  ezpsct.  that  In  19M  tbe 
American  economy  will  rise  to  record  heights 
of  achievement.  We  also  hope,  and  we  ex- 
pect, that  in  I960  American  business  will  rise 
to  new  heights  of  public  service,  to  new  levels 
of  cooperation  with  Oovemment  In  tbe  pub- 
lic Intarsst.  so  that  w*  may  meet  aU  of  our 
goals  and  cooomltmsnts,  both  at  borne  and 
abroad. 
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or 
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or    CONNICnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  25,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  t».  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  relnarlu,  I  wish  to 
insert  into  the  Record  a  progress  report 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service,  a 
division  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Connecticut,  located  in  my 
district.  I'he  report  covers  the  year  1965 
and  describes  the  accomplishments  and 
services  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut. 

For  over  a  half  century  the  extension 
service,  as  a  part  of  the  land-grant  uni- 
versity, has  helped  the  people  of  eastern 
Connecticut  with  their  goals  of  "social 
and  economic  development.  Over  the 
years,  the  program  has  expanded  greatly 
in  scope  and  in  the  number  of  people 
served,  so  that  during  the  p«tst  year  over 
200,000  men,  women,  and  youth  were 
aided  in  various  ways  as  described  in  the 
report.  This  unique  arrangement  of  in- 
formal education  has  proven  successful 
in  the  appbcation  of  modern  technology 
which  is  essential  to  the  continued 
growth  and  development  of  Connecticut. 

The  report  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  W.  B.  Young,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  director  of 
the  extension  service,  and  H.  M.  Hansen, 
associate  director  of  the  extension  serv- 
ice. I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
my  colleagues  who  believe  in  helping 
people  to  help  themselves  through  edu- 
cation. I  am  indeed  very  proud  of  the 
achievements  attained  by  this  extension 
service,  and  particularly  for  the  people 
of  my  district. 

The  report  reads  as  follows: 
Pbogssss    Rspoar:     CoonaATivs    Mxmnaom 

SaaviB  THs  Psopix  or  CoNcaxssiOMsi.  Dn- 

TBKTT  No.  3 

(By  H.  M.  Hansen,  associate  director  6t  ex- 
tension. College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.) 
Congressional  District  No.  3  In  Connecti- 
cut Is  served  by  the  cooperative  extension 
service,  a  division  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
The  service  operates  county  extension  centers 
at  Norwich,  Rockvllle.  Brooklyn,  and  Had- 
dam  where  spedaUsts  and  agents  conduct 
educational  programs  In  agriculture,  borne 
economics,  4-H  youth  work  and  community 
development.  They  are  aimed  at  helping 
both  rural  and  urban  people  Improve  their 
farms,  homes,  businesses,  and  communities. 
During  the  last  13  months  tbe  local  ex- 
tension program,  dedicated  to  educative  ac- 
tion through  tbe  application  of  research, 
directly  assisted  317.379  men,  women,  and 
youth  in  individual  and  group  conferences 
and  meetings.  These  individuals  received 
or  requested  Information  on  production  and 
marketing  of  agricultural  products;  farm  and 
home  business  management:  Insect  and  dls- 
eaae'  control;  foods  and  nutrition;  healtb 
and  family  living;  safety;  civil  defense;  con- 
sumer education;  clothing  construction  and 
selection:  home  and  oonununlty  beautlflca- 
tlon;  home  furnishings  and  equipment:  oom- 
munlty  development:  and  public  affairs.  In 
addition,  extenalon  personnel  (many  hold 
advanced   degrees   in   their  specialty   fields) 


reached  many  of  tbe  approximately  500.000 
people  In  tbls  district  with  131.611  publica- 
tions, newspaper  articles,  radio  and  television 
programs  and  circular  letters. 

Following  Is  a  sampling  of  tbe  types  of 
programs  conducted  by  tbe  extension  staff, 
with  tbe  support  of  trained  and  dedicated 
volunteer  local  leaders.  The  latter  help  to 
determine  the  content  of  these  activities, 
thereby  tailoring  them  t«  meet  the  needs 
and  to  solve  the  socioeconomic  problems  of 
I)eople  throughout  the  district. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  aids  conununlty 
development:  "The  provisions  of  this  act  pro- 
vided extension  an  additional  means  to  fur- 
ther assist  communities  with  programs  for 
orderly  growth  and  development.  Specialists 
and  agentM  spent  much  time  conducting  dis- 
cussions and  meetings  on  the  purposes  of  this  » 
act  with  local  leaders  and  resource  people 
in  10  towns,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Qulnebaug  Valley.  Tbls  so-called  town 
grouping  Is  located  In  the  northeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  district.  Ebitenslon  assisted  In  the 
establishment  of  a  Qulnebaug  Valley  Action 
Committee  (QVAC).  The  group  has  pre- 
pared a  regional  development  plan  and  ap- 
plied for  a  grant  for  its  antlpoverty  work. 

With  extension's  assistance,  QVAC  has  sev- 
eral projects  underway  or  In  tbe  planning 
stage.  Program  Head  Start  provides  pre- 
schoolers from  culturally  deprived  families 
with  happy  educational  experiences  to  better 
prepare    them   for   Ichool   life. 

Another  project,  Handup,  encourages  po- 
tential high  school  dropouts  to  stay  In 
school  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  some 
Income  and  Job  training  In  forestry  and  con- 
servation practices.  Other  activities  Include 
tbe  establishment  of  a  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  underprivileged  youths  to  perform 
tree  planting  projects;  remedial  classes  for 
the  poorly  educated  and  unemployed  so  that 
they  can  better  prepare  themselves  for  fu- 
ture employment:  and  instructions  on  Im- 
proved use  of  surplus  foods  and  available 
money  for  low  Income  families. 

In  another  activity,  extension  assisted  the 
Qulnebaug's  Valley  Mental  Health  and  Wq^- 
fare  CouncU  In  Involving  other  resource 
persons  In  Its  planninf  activities.  For  ex- 
ample, the  local  agricultural  agent  brought 
to  the  council's  attention  the  Ihgh  rate  of 
alcoholism  among  farm  laborers  In  the  area. 
He  explained  that  many  poultry  farmers 
were  willing  to  hire  these  people  If  they 
were  rehabilitated.  Consequently,  tbe  coun- 
cil has  appUed  for  a  grant  to  set  up  a  half- 
way house  to  help  those  mentally  disturbed 
people  make  the  necessary  socio-economic 
adjustments  for  eventual  employment. 
,IiisanUme,  extension's  community  organiza- 
tion developn^nt  specialist  assisted  the 
council  In  collecting,  analyzing  and  Inter- 
preting data  on  the  status  of  mental  health 
illness  within  the  area.  He  helped  them 
develop  action  programs  aimed  at  Intelligent 
solutions  of  this  critical  problem. 

Open  spaces  promote  wise  use  of  natural 
resources:  The  extension  staff  has  been  very 
active  In  providing  educational  assistance  to 
communities  interested  In  participating  In 
the  Connecticut  open  spaces  program.  They 
met  with  numerous  groups  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  town  conservation  com- 
missions, planning  agencies  and  individuals 
who  desired  to  preserve  land  for  recreation, 
conservation  and  other  open  space  use. 

An  outstanding  example  of  extension's 
role  in  educating  citizens  on  tbe  Intent  of 
this  program,  enacted  Into  law  by  the  1963 
general  asssmbly,  was  Its  work  In  the  town 
of  Durham.  Here  the  service  brought  to- 
gether other  public  and  private  agencies  to 
explain  the  nee<J  and  long-term  benefits  of 
managing  wisely  the  community's  natural 
resources.  Subsequently,  the  town  estab- 
lished a  conservation  commission  whose 
members  developed  a  comprehensive  open 
space  plan  that  will  benefit  present  and  fu- 
ture generations.  Basically,  it  consists  of 
acquiring  lands,  using  town,  State,  and  Fed- 
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eral  moneys,  to  assure  a  nonpolluted  source 
of  water  for  home  and  industrial  use  as 
weU  as  to  provide  areas  for  family  picnick- 
ing, fishing,  hunting  and  other  recreational 
potential.  As  a  first  step  In  Implementing 
this  plan,  Durham's  Conservfltlon  Commis- 
sion proposed  '  and  won  approval  of  local 
residents  voting  In  referendum  to  buy  a 
100-acre  farm.  Piirchases  such  as  this  one 
pKJint  to  extension's  successful  efforts  In 
educating  the  citizenry  on  the  crucial  need 
for  effective  open  space  planning.  In  ef^ 
feet.  It  has  set  the  stage  for  other  town^ 
and  cities  performing  or  planning  similar 
programs  of  preserving  the  beauty  and  nat- 
ural resource  of  the  Connecticut  country- 
side. 

Regionallzatlon  leads  to  Improved  serv- 
ice: Commercial  agricultural  and  resource 
development  people  are  nov/  being  served 
through  a  recent  reallnement  of  extension 
work  beyond  the  county  lines.  Agents  who 
had  been  serving  one  country  now  serve  a 
single  producer  group  In  a  multlcounty  area. 
Bome«tate  specialists  also  now  work  directly 
with  farmers  and  related  groups.  The  moves 
were  onade  to  release  county  staff  time  to 
work  directly  with  problems  of  resource  de- 
velopment affecting  conununltles  and  to  bet- 
ter serve  farmers  ad  others  with  highly  tech- 
nical Information.  This  approach,  first  Im- 
plemented In  Middlesex  and  New  Haven 
Counties,  Is  now  being  expanded  to  Involve 
agents  In  all  counties  of  tbe  Constitution 
State. 

Building  aids  for  poultrymen :  Agrlcult\iral 
engineers  and  agents  provided  plans  and 
educational  assistance  to  poultrymen  In  re- 
modeling and  expanding  their  operations. 
Some  300  producers  attended  two  meetings 
on  housing  aimed  at  helping  them  become 
more  efficient  and  competitive  In  the  poultry 
buslnes.  Already  100.000  square  feet  of  Con- 
necticut panel  poultry  houses  are  under  con- 
BtrucUon,  representing  the  largest  poultry 
building  boom  In  eastern  Connecticut  since 
the  1950'8.  The  4  counties  In  this  district. 
Incidentally,  continue  to  rank  within  the  100 
leading  counUes  In  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  poultry  meat  and  chicken  eggs. 
Keeping  thU  agricultural  Indiistry  technical- 
ly alert  means  the/conUnuatlon  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  for  area  p^pie. 

Dalryr  farmers  Team  to  cope  with  the  ag- 
ricultural drought:  Farmers  during  these 
past  2  summers  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
grow  adequate  crops  for  livestock  and  home 
use  because  of  very  low  rainfall.  Extension 
advised  dairy  farmers  on  what  substitutes  to 
use  to  formulate  balanced  rations  for  animal 
feeding  programs.  They  also  worked  with 
dairy,  vegetable,  and  fruitgrowers  on  de- 
termining actual  water  needs  for  livestock 
and  crops. 

Safety  stressed  with  aBrlcultural  chemicals: 
Safe  and  effective  use  of  agricultural  chem- 
icals were  strongly  emphasized  In  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products,  home  lawn 
and  garden  care  and  preservation  of  wildlife. 
The  service  In  Middlesex  County  participated 
In  an  Intensive  educational  campaign  to 
Inform  the  public  about  a  massive  outbreak 
of  gypsy  moths  and  the  necessity  for  con- 
trol. This  insect  since  1900  has  Infested  more 
than  58,000  acres  of  woodland,  defoliating 
thousands  of  trees  and  killing  many  of  them. 
Ei^enslon  assisted  Government  officials  In 
several  towns  to  appraise  this  situation  and 
to  attain  suppression  through  aerial  sprav- 
Ing. 

Consumer  education  helps  homemakers  in 
many  ways:  Thousands  of  homemakers  re- 
ceived Information  on  better  management  of 
family  resources  through  programs  in  con- 
sumer education.  Windham  and  Tolland 
CounUes  conducted  a  special  series  for  home 
and  farm  owners  or  buyers  on  "SelecUon  of 
Housing."  They  studied  house  planning,  re- 
modeling, construction  details,  utilities,  and 
septic  tanks,  financial  matters,  and  home 
grounds  beautificaUon.  Comments  about 
this  activity  ranged  from  "l  got  some  help  on 
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how  to  better  coordinate  my  farm  building 
with  the  outside  living  area"  to  "I  know  now 
what  to  look  for  when  buying  a  home." 

Another  major  extension  program,  nutri- 
tion education,  aims  to  maintain  and  to  Im- 
prove the  health  and  fitness  of  local  fami- 
lies. A  series  of  three  2-hour  classes  In  the 
mornUig  and  repeated  In  the  evening  at- 
tracted 55  homemakers  In  one  county.  In 
addition.  Extension  provides  Instruction  In 
this  subject  and  other  home  economics  fields 
to  171  homemaker  study  groups  whose  mem- 
bership totals  3,000. 

The  4-H  prepares  youth  for  adult  respon- 
sibility: Youth,  the  district's  greatest  re- 
source. Is  served  through  Extension  4-H  Club 
program.  Originally  centered  In  rural  areas, 
the  program  now  attracts  many  members  of 
suburban  and  urban  areas  as  well.  District 
membership  now  totals  3,916  boys  and  girls, 
ages  9  to  19,  and  435  volunteer  local  adult 
leaders.  The  latter  assist  Extension  club 
agents  and  specialists  In  preparing  these 
youths  for  successful  adult  living  in  a  chang- 
ing world.  Club  actlvlUes  stress  develop- 
ment of  citizenship,  leadership,  responslbU- 
Ity,  self-confidence,  cooperation  and  qual- 
ity workmanship,  along  with  the  learning 
of  scientific  principles  In  over  60  fields. 
Among  the  more  popular  are  poultry  and 
dairy,  automotive  safety,  clothing,  foods  and 
nutrition. 

Stmuner  camping  Is  another  favorite  activ- 
ity. More  thaJQ  1,000  members  attend  at 
least  1  week  of  4-H  camp  at  the  three  sites 
In  this  district.  Their  parents  and  other 
individuals  and  groups  have  donated  some 
•200.000  to  support  these  popular  camping 
programs.  They  provide  the  youngsters  an 
enriched  experience  of  outdoor  living,  play- 
ing, and  working  together.  Recently,  the 
Middlesex  Coimty  4-H  camp  committee  had 
a  bond-burning  ceremony  to  highlight  the 
raising  of  tS8,700  for  the  purchase  of  their 
campsite.  In  this  work,  no  Government 
funds  are  used  for  operating  and  maintain- 
ing these  camp  facilities.  They  are  run  and 
financed  solely  by  public-spirited  men  and 
women  and  groups,  in  cooperation  with  ex- 
tension, on  behalf  of  youth. 

Other  significant  4-H  programs,  include 
countrywide  fairs,  career  exploration  tours, 
and  work  with  the  handicapped  and  mentally 
retarded.  A  new  pUot  project,  one  of  three 
In  the  country,  will  soon  feature  training 
meetings  for  4-H'er8  on  emergency  prepared- 
ness In  ToUand  County  and  also  Windham 
County.  Partlctpante  wlU  leam  how  a  com- 
munity can  prepare  Itself  to  meet  any  kind 
of  emergency  or  disaster. 

Agricultural  centers  receive  strong  sup- 
port: Over  the  years  the  people  In  Con- 
gressional District  No.  2  have  provided  strong 
financial  support  and  the  leadership  neces- 
sary to  conduct  Extension's  educational  pro- 
grams. More  recently,  thousands  donated 
about  half  of  the  »450,000  to  buy,  build,  and 
maintain  the  four  agricultural  centers  hous- 
ing the  Extension  staffs.  Moreover,  the  Ex- 
tension Service  was  Instrumental  In  provid- 
ing office  space  and  facilities  to  house  all  agri- 
cultural agencies  In  these  centers.  It  now 
offers  one-stop  educational  service  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  farmers  and  other  groupe. 
Such  strong  support  as  seen  here  makes  Ex- 
tension's efforts  to  help  people  help  them- 
selves more  vital  than  ever. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

OP  CAUcroaNTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CIAUSEN.    Mr.  Speaker, 
a  bill  to  require  Senate  confirmation  of  a 


new  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of/ 
Investigation    when    J.    Edgar    Hoover' 
eventually  retires  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House.    I  would  like  to  urge  quick  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  by  this  body. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
universally  respected  and  admired  Mr. 
Hoover  will  not  be  acUve  for  a  long  time. 
We  all  want  him  to  continue  his  activities 
as  long  as  he  is  able  to.  However,  there 
are  dangers  U  we  do  not  act  on  this  bill 
soon. 

Most  of  us  are  probably  unaware  that 
Adam  Yarmolinsky,  who  was  prevented 
by  Members  of  this  body  from  becoming 
Deputy  Director  of  the  poverty  program, 
was  named  to  a  top  security  post  in  the 
Pentagon.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Yarmolinsky  was  appointed  to  this 
$26,000  a  year  post  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  only  2  days  after  the  first  ses- 
sion of  this  Congress  adjourned.  There 
Is  speculation  that  Mr.  Yarmolinsky  Is 
being  prepared  to  take  over  the  FBI  when 
Hoover  leaves.  I  for  one  would  like  to 
see  Senate  confirmation  of  this  vital  po- 
sition required. 

The  Washington  Observer,  a  Washing- 
ton newsletter,  recently  published  an 
article  on  this  subject.  I  am  placing  this 
article  In  the  Record  at  ttiis  time. 
Why  Aoau? 
As  the  new  year  begins  Washington  In- 
siders are  wondering  about  the  tmfoldlng 
situation  In  the  Department  of  Justice.  Sev- 
enty-year-old J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  FBI  Di- 
rector, will  soon  step  down  and  already  tbe 
political  wolves  are  howling  with  glee. 

For  Mr.  Hoover  has  Indeed  been  a  credit  to 
his  calling.  He  first  entered  the  Department 
of  Justice  In  1917  and  later  served  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Attorney  General.  He 
then  was  assistant  FBI  Director  from  1921 
to  1924,  and  In  1924  was  appointed  Director. 
Although  the  FBI  Itself  had  been  In  existence 
some  16  years  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
Mr.  Hoover's  great  leadership  ability  and 
personal  mystique  have  left  an  Indelible  Im- 
print upon  the  office  of  EWrector.  In  effect, 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  office  are  now  on^nd  the 
same  and  so  far  this  has  been  a  boonfor  aU 
law  enforcement  in  America. 

The  true  measure  of  Mr.  Hoover's  long 
reign  however  must  be  left  for  history  to 
Judge  because,  without  question,  he  has  been 
subjected,  especlaly  since  President  Kennedy 
took  office  6  years  ago,  to  Increasing  pres- 
sxires  from  above  to  abuse  his  trust.  That 
he  has  by  and  large  held  firm  against  these 
pressures  Is  a  compliment  to  his  noble  char- 
acter and  great  determination. 

But  all  good  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
As  Mr.  Hoover  rapidly  approaches  the  age  of 
retirement  qAtruggle  la  developing  within 
the  admlnlstnttlon  to  name  his  successor. 

Only  2  days  after  the  89th  Congress  ad- 
journed, onq_^Adam  Yarmolinsky  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Mc- 
Namara  to  the  t^op  security  post  In  the  Penta- 
gon; that  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  International  Affairs,  at  an  annual 
salary  of  »26,000.  This  poet  does  not  require 
Senate  confirmation  and  carries  a  title  per- 
mitting Yarmolinsky  to  later  claim  "security" 
experience  for  the  top  FBI  position. 

That  Yarmolinsky,  who  wrote  a  slanted 
book  for  the  Ford  Foundation -sponsored 
Fund  for  the  Republic  against  Federal  secu- 
rity procedures,  should  be  named  to  a  ranking 
Defense  security  Job  shows  how  far  the  wheel 
has  turned.  Not  a  public  word  was  said 
against  this  appointment  despite  the  Yar- 
molinsky record. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  public  l>eUeved 
Yarmolinsky  had  been  eased  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  after  an  influential  group  ol 
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responsible  Congressmen  refused  to  vote  (or 
L^J.'s  multlbUUon-dollar  poverty  program 
U  Yarmollnaky  assumed  the  post  of  Deputy 
Dtrector.  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
Instead,  this  man.  whom  most  CongreMman 
regard  as  a  dangerous  leftist,  continued  as 
special  assistant  to  McNamara  at  934,500  a 
year.  He  Just  laid  low  awhile  unUl  the  89tb 
adjourned  and  McNamara.  who  has  reached 
new  heights  of  Influence  with  the  President, 
was  able  to  promote  him 

Wby  Is  McNamara  so  loUcltous  for  Yar- 
molinsky'B  future  in  the  Government  service? 
Why  does  he  always  go  to  bat  (or  the  hottest 
hot  potato  In  Washington,  even  to  the  point 
of  revermtng  hla  own  security  ofBcer  who 
refused  to  clear  YarmoUnsky  after  reading 
the  FBI  report  on  him?  One  reason  Is  be- 
cause McNamara  himself  was  brought  to 
President  Kennedy's  attention  as  a  potential 
Cabinet  appointee  largely  through  the  efforts 
and  Influence  of  former  Ford  Fund  for  the 
RepubUc  Big  Shot  Adam  YEomoUnsky.  Back 
In  August  19flO.  YarmoUnsky  Joined  the  Ken- 
nedy for  President  oonunlttee  as  an  assistant 
on  a  fee  basis  to  Candidate  Kennedy's  broth- 
er-in-law. B.  Sargent  Shrlver.  -  YarmoUnsky's 
Job  was  that  of  screening  personnel  and  find- 
ing  prospective  high-ranking  Ooivemment 
appointees  for  the  Kennedy  administration. 
In  addition  to  McNamara.  YarmoUnsky 
picked  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Cyrus  B. 
Vance  as  well  as  some  75  lawyers,  largely 
extreme  leftwlngers,  who  are  now  spotted  In 
key  decisionmaking  Federal  Jobs. 

MOM    AKD    DAD 

Tarmotinksy's  past  record  Is  a  security 
oncer's  nightmare.  Poor  Adam  had  two 
■trtkes  against  him  (frooa  a  security  point 
ot  view)  aren  before  he  was  born;  namely. 
Ki«  fathsr.  Avrabam.  and  his  mother,  Babette. 
^Both  Papa  and  Mama  Yarmollnksy  are  pro- 
Cocnmunlst.  In  (act.  A.  F.  Canwell.  (ormer 
chairman  of  the  Washington  State  Joint 
liSglslatlve  Committee  on  Un-Amerlc&n  Ac- 
UvlUes,  has  referred  to  Adam  YarmoUnsky's 
parents  as  two  top  U.S.  Communists.  Father 
Avraiiam  was  actively  afflUated  with  the 
Communist  John  Reed  Clubs  (named  after 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Com- 
munist Party)  of  the  United  States,  while 
ICoCber  Babette  wrote  for  the  Communist 
pubUcaUon  Soviet  Russia  Today.  Adam,  of 
course,  insists  that  his  parental  poUtlcal 
Ttows  have  not  Influenced  him:  Just  as  did 
Berkeley's  "free  speech  movement"  free- 
wheeling beatchlck.  Bettlna  Aptheker 
(daughter  of  CP  theoretician.  Herbert  Ap- 
tbekar).  right  down  to  the  day  she  found  It 
expedient  t«  announce  her  longstanding 
Communist  Party  membership  In  CaUfomla. 

Here  follow  a  few  of  YarmoUnsky's  more 
blatant  activities: 

(1)  WhUe  at  Harvard,  be  was  head  of  the 
eampui  Marxist  club:  (3)  be  was  a  founding 
UMBBber  and  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
campus  Marxist  magazine  Yardllng,  which 
presented  to  students  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Toung  Communist  League;  ^3)  in  1941,  whll»- 
a  student  at  Harvurd,  he  attended  the  Com- 
munist-controlled American  Youth  Congress: 
(4)  while  at  Harvard  he  also  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  Communist  Youth  League;  (5) 
be  soUclted  funds  for  tbe  Spanish  War  Re- 
lief on  behalf  of  the  Toung  Communist 
Vmfav.  (0)  he  said  of  the  Young  Communist 
League,  "they  beUeve,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
believe,  that  the  so-«aUed  Communist  gov- 
ernment ma  a  desirable  end." 

After  theee  earlier  "experiences."  Adam  be- 
came active  In  more  respectable  leftist  en- 
terprises. He  became  secretary  of  the  Ford 
Fund  (or  tbe  RiepubUc  and  a  lawyer  and 
consultant  to  several  other  tax-exempt 
foundations.  Curiously,  It  was  soon  after 
YarmoUnsky  entered  the  Pentagon  as  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
that  agitation  was  started  for  the  siiccessful 
mu^dlng  of  the  mlUtary.  and  a  commissar 
type  "civilian  control"  setup  was  Imposed 
on  our  mUltary  leaders. 


Clearly,  there  Is  much  more  Invtdved  In 
YarmoUnsky's  amazing  move  into  the  Fed- 
eral security  field  than  simply  the  repayment 
of  old  poUtlcal  debts.  There  Is  a  concerted, 
well -organized,  powerful  drive  behind  him. 
Even  before  MclTamara  acted.  Influential 
columnists  Evans  and  Novak  write  an  artlcls 
for  a  national  publication  trying  to  clean 
up  YarmoUnAcy's  Red  recmtl  and  claiming 
that  he  shouldn't  be  blamed  (or  hU  parents' 
proclivity  toward  communism.  Amasdngly, 
the  Observer  has  learned  that,  althoif^  Yar- 
moUiuky's  name  has  been  prcwalnently  men- 
tioned dozens  of  times  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress these  last  few  years,  the  name  "Yarmo- 
'  Unsky"  is  strangely  absent  from  the  Con- 
casssioNAi.  RscoBO's  permanent  Index  (or  this 
period.  Normally,  every  name  mentioned  In 
the  Rbcosd  Is  carefuUy  Indexed:  but  then 
Adaih  has  always  been  shy  when  It  comes 
to  publicity.  The  Index  Office  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  Is  simply  not  that 
InefDclent:  somebody,  somehow,  must  Uke 
Adain  YarmoUnsky. 

BIG    AND    BOLD 

Tbe  radical  left,  as  usual,  thinks 'big  and 
bold  but  neglects  no  detaU  In  carrying  out  Its 
projects.  Their  plan  Is  simply  this:  4f  pos- 
sible, take  over  complete  control  of  the  FBI 
and  gradually  turn  It  Into  a  "special"  or 
"parallel"  secret  police  force  to  Insure  that 
the  opposition  Is  kept  In  its  place;  much  the 
same  as  In  OaulUst  Prance. 

Barring  this,  they  intend  at  all  costs  to 
keep  thl|  Important  poet  out  of  the  hands 
of  anti-Communists;  they  don't  Intend  to  get 
stuck  with  another  Hoover  and  the  fact  that 
this  Important  Job  does  not  require  Senate 
conflrmatlon  and  consequent  public  debate 
gives  them  a  golden  opportunity. 

How  can  they  lose  with  Adam?  Of  course, 
Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Congress  have  yet  to  be 
he*rd  from  but  when  McNamara  and  com- 
pany sit  down  to  "reason"  with  L3jr..  even 
If  Adam  Is  knocked  out  of  the  picture,  they 
wUl  certainly  have  a  veto  over  a  hard  antl- 
Cotnmunlst  candidate.  But  more  on  this 
later.  ~ 


"Boj  of  the  Year"  Coatett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  conduct  a  na- 
tional "Boy  of  the  Year"  competition. 
Outstanding  young  men  are  chosen  from 
communities  around  the  country  to 
compete. 

Representing  Greater  Lowell.  Mass..  in 
this  year's  contest  will  be  David  Mask- 
aluk,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Shanahan 
of  26  Lisa  Lane  in  Lowell.  Mr.  Maskaluk 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
petitors for  the  award  and  I  am  sure  wlU 
bring  great  credit  to  his  community. . 

An  article  outlining  David's  achieve- 
ments recently  appeared  in  the  Lowell 
Sun.  I  include  it  in  the  Congrkssionai 
Rkcord  : 

LBS    Student    in    National    "Box    or    thi 
Ybas"  Contkst 

Lownx.— A  17-year-old  high  school  seiUor 
who  has  been  nominated  for  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  has  been  selectsd 
to  represent  Greater  LoweU  In  tbs  Boys  Clubs' 
naUonwlde  "Boy  of  ttis  Tear"  oontsst. 

David  Maskaluk,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
3Uan..Aan  of  20  Lisa  Lane  was  aele<;ted  "Boy 


of  the  Year"  (or  the  local  Boys  Club  and  was 
awarded  a  plaque  by  Mayor  Edward  J.  Early 
during  ceremonies  at  city  hall  yesterday. . 

His  local  selection  puts  MaskaluK'^ln  the 
race  (or  the  Boys  ClulJs  o(  America's  20th 
annual  Junior  Citizens  contest. 

He  will  comp>ete  with  nominees  from  Boys 
Clubs  throughout  the  co\mtry  for  the  $3,200 
scholarship  which  Is  awarded  yearly  by  a 
nationally  distributed  magazine. 

Enrolled  in  the  college  preparatory  course 
at  Lowell  high.  Maskaluk  Is  a  captain  in  the 
boys  regiment,  member  of  the  student  coun- 
cil, was  a  guard  on  the  LHS  (ootball  team, 
and  a  member  o(  the  wrestling  team. 

Active  in  religious,  civic,  and  fraternal 
affairs.  Maskaluk  is  a  member  of  St.  Patrick's 
church,  served  as  an  altar  boy  and  In  CYO 
affairs  of  the  parish. 

Lowell's  "boy  o(  the  year"  served  hla  com- 
munity In  Heart  Fund.  United  Fund,  and 
March  of  Dimes  drives  and  as  a  volunteer 
worker  In  the  city  clvU  delense  shelter- 
stocking  program. 

At  the  boys  club  he  Is  a  member  o{  the 
Keystone  Club,  a  gym  volunteer,  and  assists 
In  athletic  and  special  club  affairs  for 
younger  boys. 

Words  of  tribute  for  the  boy  have  been 
received  from  city,  school,  and  religious  lead- 
ers and  their  letters  of  commendation  wUl 
go  into  the  folder  to  be  sent  to  the  Judges  in 
tbe  national  contest. 

Mayor  Early  termed  the  Lowell  nominee 
"a  boy  of  outstanding  scholastic  and  athletic 
abiUty  as  evidenced  by  the  fine  record  he 
has  compiled  in  the  college  preparatory 
course  at  LHS,  and  as  cocaptaln  of  his  LHS 
footbaU  team." 

Lowell  High  Headmaster  Raymond  SuUl- 
van,  Bartlett  School  Principal  John  Cronln. 
teachers,  clergymen,  and  March  of  Dimes  offi- 
cials also  sent  letters  of  commendation  to 
the  "boy  of  the  year." 

Veteran  football  Coach  Raymond  Rlddlck, 
In  his  letter,  stated:  "As  bis  football  coach 
I  found  him  to  be  one  of  tbe  most  active, 
cooperative,  and  unselfish  boys  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  coaching  or  associating 
with."  The  coach  called  Maskaluk  "an  out- 
standing example  for  the  youth  of  the  area." 

WUllam  Lapolnte,  ctvU  defense  director, 
and  active  boys  club  worker,  has  conducted 
the  "boy  of  the  year"  contest  for  the  club 
for  tbe  past  several  years  and  feels  that  the 
community  baa  a  wonderful  chance  of  wlp- 
nlng  naUonal  honors  with  this  year's 
nominee. 

Boys  club  Executive  Director  WUllam 
Vrettas.  in  a  letter  that  will  be  sent  to  Judges 
In  tbe  national  contest,  stated  that  Maskaluk 
has  "given  untold  hours  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  supervising  younger  members  In  the 
gymnasium  program,  on  bus  trips,  and  had 
helped  the  club  In  waterfront  programs. 

Vrettas  also  lauded  the  boy  for  his  "com- 
miuiity  service "  and  said  be  was  proud  to 
recommend  blm  for  "boy  of  the  year"  honors. 


Tnitli  ia  GoTcnuDcnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  schoolchild  in  the  United 
States  learns  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment la  based  ultimately  on  "the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

Our  governing  institutions  derive  their 
original  authority  from  the  people,  and 
their  conttnutng  operations  are,  accord- 
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ing  to  this  idea,  dependent  on  the  will 
of  the  people. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  system  Is  clearly  public 
access  to  the  important  facts  of  govern- 
ment action.  If  important  truths  about 
government  are  obscured,  distorted,  or 
hidden  entirely,  then  we  have  not  only  a 
moral  problem  but  a  threat  to  our  basic 
system  of  government  as  well. 

The  need  for  truth  in  government  was 
further  discussed  in  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washington  on  January  20,  both  in  an 
editorial  and  in  a  column  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence. 
,  I  ask  that  the  two  items  be  reproduced 
here  in  the  general  interest. 

Tedth  in  Government 
Delaware's  Republican  Senator  Whxiams, 
who  played  a  key  role  In  digging  up  facts 
In  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  thinks  the  Presi- 
dent was  less  than  candid  last  week  In  sub- 
mitting his  fiscal  1967  budget  estimates  to 
Congress.  He  urges  that  Mr.  Johnson,  while 
plugging  for  truth  in  packaging,  should 
also  put  In  a  good  word  and  a  few  good  deeds 
for  truth  In  Government. 

The  President  said  next  year's  deficit.  If 
Congress  approves  all  of  his  recommenda- 
tions, wUl  be  only  »13  billion,  the  lowest 
In  many  years.  Senator  WnxiAMs  believes 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  deficit  (and 
this  does  not  take  Into  account  a  probable 
request  for  a  large  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  war  In  Vietnam)  would  be  (9  2 
bUUon.  not  $1.8  billion. 

This   results,   according  to   the   Delaware 
Senator,  from  the  Presidents  treatment  as 
regular  Income  of  such  Items  as  accelerated- 
tax  payments,  the  profit  from  lowering  the 
content  of  silver  coins,  sale  of  copper  from 
the  stockpile,  and  slmUar  Items.     He  does 
not  include  in   hU  calculation  the  request 
that  the  reduction  in  telephone  and  automo- 
bile taxes  be  restored.    Tax  acceleration  and 
the  profit  on  the  new  silver  coins  alone,  again 
according   to   the   Senator,    will    amount   to 
•7.44  billon  In  fiscal  1967.     Since  theee  are 
nonrecurring  revenue  Items,  he  thinks  this 
sum  should  be  added  to  the  President's  es- 
timated   deficit,    thereby   producing   a   true 
deficit   of   $9.24   billion.     Senator   Wcxiams 
says  the  basis  for  the  President's  estimate  U 
like  borrowing  on  next  week's  salary  to  pay 
this  week's  grocery  bill,  and  It  seems  to  us 
that  he  Is  right.    If  he  U  right,  and  especially 
If    the    cost    of   the    war   goes    up.    Senator 
Wqxiams    is    amply    JusUfled    In    predicting 
that  the  President  wlU  have  to  come  back 
to  Oongress  with  a  request  for  a  drastic  tax 
Increase,  probably  after  this  year's  elections, 
or  accept  a  destructive  and  wUd   InflaUon. 
Should  there  be  such  an  InflaUon  the  people 
who  would  suffer  most  are  the  reUred  and 
the  aged,  all  of  those  living  on  fixed  Incomes, 
for  whom  the  administration  profeeses  deep 
concern. 

Senator  Wn.i.TAMs  made  another  Interest- 
ing point.  During  the  last  5  years,  he  said, 
the  deficits  of  the  Kennedy  and  the  Johnson 
adnUnlstratlcns  have  exceeded  »31.5  bUllon 
This  deficit,  and  the  end  U  by  no  means  In 
sight.  Is  greater  than  the  total  expendltiires 
of  the  New  Deal  during  the  5-year  period  from 
1933  to  1938. 

This  comparison  prompts  two  thoughts: 
(1)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  despite  the  an- 
gxilshed  cries  of  his  fiscal  critics,  must  have 
been  a  pretty  tight  man  with  a  dollar  (2) 
And  now,  in  1966,  the  country  certainly  could 
do  with  a  Uttle  more  truth  In  Government 
and  a  Uttle  less  fiscal  slight  of  hand. 
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Senatoe   Asks   Trtjth  in    Oovkknmxnt 
(By  David  I«wrence) 

Senator  John  J.  Wiujams,  of  Delaware, 
1^  has  imcovered  many  IrregularlUes  In 
Government,  Is  a  man  ol  r&re  courage  In  poil- 


tlcs.  He  now  has  imdertaken  In  a  speech  to 
ths  Senate  to  prove  that  the  administration 
has  resorted  to  sleight-of-hand  tactics  In  the 
figures  given  to  the  public  about  the  budget. 
The  Delaware  Senator  calls  attention  to 
the  (act  that  President  Johnson  In  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  asked  for  legislation  to 
provide  truth  In  packaging  and  truth  In 
lending.  Williams  says  that  what  la  even 
more  necessary  Is  truth  In  Government. 

The  American  people  perhaps  do  not  iin- 
derstand  as  yet  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  collecting  this  year  from  corporations 
much  of  what  it  would  normally  have  ccH- 
lected  next  year,  and  that,  under  an  acceler- 
ated program,  the  Government  for  at  least  3 
years  will  be  collecting  more  than  100  per- 
cent of  the  taxes  actuaUy  owed  for  a  given 
calendar  year  by  corporations. 

The  Senator  says  that  the  wlthholdlng-tax 
acceleration  for  individuals  would  bring  in 
♦400  mUllon  in  ithe  next  fiscal  year.  He  adds : 
"Stated  otherwise,  this  Is  the  same  as  bor- 
rowing on  next  week's  salary  to  pey  this 
week's  grocery  bills,  and  that  Is  exactly  what 
It  Is. 

"I  say  that  a  program  of  truth  In  Govern- 
ment Is  needed.  The  American  taxpayers 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  the  labels 
being  put  on  the  Government's  financial 
package  are  accurate,  true  descriptions,  be- 
cause based  on.  the  Trepsury  Department's 
own  figures,  the  estimated  deficit  for  fiscal 
1967  is  not  $1.8  bUllon.  but  $9.2  billion. 

"In  the  President's  message  of  Uust 
Wednesday  night,  a  further  acceleration  of 
the  corporate  tax  payments  was  recom- 
mended. If  Oongress  accedes  to  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  the  Government  wUl  odllect 
In  fiscal  1967  an  additional  $3.2  bUllon  In 
taxes  from  the  corporations. 

"This  Is  not  counting  increased  taxes  to  be 
received  from  the  reinstated  telephone  and 
automobile  taxes.  I  am  speaking  now  only 
of  the  accelerated  corporation  taxes  under 
the  President's  request.  It  would  move  for- 
ward $1  billion  extra  of  the  corporate  taxes 
into  fiscal  1966  and  Into  fiscal  1967,  another 
$3.2  bUllon." 

The  Delaware  Senator  also  points  out  that 
the  Government,  by  taking  away  a  certain 
amount  of  the  content  of  silver  in  coinage, 
will  be  able  to  credit  Itself  with  receipt  of  $2.6 
billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year  over  and  above 
what  It  wo\ild  have  received  if  the  silver  had 
not  been  commandeered  by  the  Government. 
This  extra  money,  he  says.  Is,  of  course,  a 
nonrecurring  revenue,  but  Is  being  included 
as  though  It  were  addlUonal  or  continuing 
revenue. 

Williams  also  reveals  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  handles  agricul- 
tural commodities,  owes  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment more  that  $12  blUlon,  but  has  asseU 
much  less  and  shows  a  deficit  of  $5.9  bUllon. 
He  argues  that  this  actual  loss  "has  not  been 
faced  by  the  administration  in  its  budgetary 
requeets,"  and  that  a  truth  In  Government 
poUcy  would  correct  t)ils  misleading 
Information." 

Simimlng  up  the  present  financial  status 
of  the  Federal  Government,  Wiusams  de- 
clares: 

"The  deficits  of  the  past  5  years  alone  have 
exceeded  the  total  cost  of  aU  Government  ex- 
penditures during  the  6  years  between  1914 
and  1919,  a  period  which  Included  the  total 
cost  of  World  War  L" 

Williams  Insists,  moreover,  that  triist- 
fund  receipts  are  In  no  way  to  be  confused 
with  the  administrative  budget,  and  that  to 
quote  much  figures  as  an  indication  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  misleading  and  does  not  rep- 
resent truth  in  Government. 

Senator  Gbosgk  D.  Aikkn,  of  Vermont,  one 
of  the  Uberal  RepubUcans,  commented  later 
that  Williams'  speech  would  probably  have 
been  more  effective  as  the  Republican  state 
of  the  Union  message  than  what  was  given 
over  television  on  Monday  as  the  party's  re- 
sjwnse  to  the  President's  televised  broadcast. 


Strangely  enough,  what  was  said  by  Wil- 
liams In  his  speech  to  the  Senate  got  very 
Uttle  attention  In  the  press  and  wasnt  the 
subject  o€  any  extensive  broadcasts  on  tbe 
air  anywhere. 


Cleveland  Heighh  High  School  Patriotitni 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

J  OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  1966  graduating  class  of  Cleve- 
land Heights,  Ohio,  High  School  chose 
patriotism  as  their  theme.  To  carry  out 
a  program  based  on  this  theme,  the  young 
people  are  printing  and  distributing 
some  20,000  booklets  on  how  to  display 
and  properly  care  for  our  flag.  These 
will  be  placed  in  all  homes  and  business 
places  of  the  Cleveland  Heights  and  Uni- 
versity Heights  area.  In  addition,  a 
four-man  drum  and  bugle  corps  partic- 
ipates each  day  in  the  formal  flag-raising 
and  lowering  ceremony.  Members  of  the 
senior  class  each  year  will  be  eligible 
for  the  corps  and  the  color  guard.  The 
ceremony  started  this  semester  will  be 
continued  eaeh  year  as  a  tradition. 

This  emphasis  on  patriotism  by  these 
young  people  is  something  that  could 
well  be  spread  all  over  our  Nation,  par- 
ticularly at  this  difficult  time.  When 
young  people  such  as  these  seniors  sU; 
Cleveland  Heights  High  School  demon- 
strate their  beUef  in  their  flag  and  coim- 
try  as  these  dd  we  can'  rest  assured  that 
the  future  of  our  Nation  Is  in  good  hands. 
As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  an  arti- 
cle frc«n  the  Cleveland  Press  and  a  let- 
ter written  by  Mr.  Earl  A.  Graske,  13th 
District  Council  Americanism  chairman, 
Ohio  American  Legion. 
Heights  School  Has  a  Phojxct — Patriotism 


(By  Rick  Welner) 
About    20,000    four-page    folders    <hi    the 
American  flag  wUl  be  distributed  soon  to  all 
homes  and  businesses  In  Cleveland  Heights 
and  University  Heights. 

Entitled  "Stars  and  Stripes — Our  Emblem 
of  Freedom,"  the  folders  represent  part  of 
the  class  project  of  the  Janusiry  1966,  class 
at  Cleveland  Heights  High  School,  Members 
chose  patriotism  as  their  theme. 

They  Intend  to  picture  the  American  flag 
on  the  cover  of  the  folder,  with  the  Pledge  of 
Allegiance  copied  underneath. 

Inside  pages  will  list  the  history  of  the 
flag,  the  flad  code  and  dates  It  should  be  dis- 
played, whUe  the  back  cover  wlU  carry  the 
verses  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner. 

Goal  of  the  class  is  to  '.'help  educate  the 
people  of  the  proper  times  and  way  to  display 
the  American  flag  in  our  community." 

Since  the  school  wUl  print  the  folders,  the 
only  expense  Involved  in  the  project  thu  be 
for  the  paper,  estimated  to  cost  $40  to  $60. 
The  Cedar-Center  Klwanls  Club  has  agreed 
to  meet  this. 

Along  with  the  folders  the  class  has  started 
a  flag  raising  and  lowering  ceremony  each 
<lay  at  the  school.  A  four-man  drum  and 
bugle  corps  accompanies  a  color  guard  that 
f  ormaUy  takes  care  of  the  flag. 

ThU  ceremony,  which  Principal  Eugene 
Myslenskl  s&ld  will  bMome  a  tradition  at 
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the  acbool.  wu  Initiated  and  \b  beaded  by 
a  member  of  the  June  1966  class.  Durban 
Keeney. 

Myslenakl  said  the  ceremony  will  be  car- 
ried out  dally.  Members  of  the  graduating 
class  will  be  eligible  for  the  drum  and  bugle 
corps  and  color  guard. 

Chairmen  of  the  January  1966  class  proj- 
ect are  Larry  Zelger,  Dale  Abrams.  Susan 
Ettlnger.  and  AUce  Lautman. 

Ths  Ambucam  Lxciok. 
13th  DisraicT  CouKcn., 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  December  7, 1965. 
Mr.  K.  W.  Mtsumbki. 

Principal.  CUveland  Heights  High  School, 
Cleveland  Heights.  Ohio. 

DBAS  Ma.  Mtslkhski:  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  obeerre  the  flag-raising  ceremony  at 
your  hl^  school  last  Monday  morning. 
After  reading  about  the  program  of  patrlot- 
Jan  In  tbe  Cleveland  Press  I  Just  bad  to  come 
and  SM  It.  Please  dont  get  the  impression 
that  I  came  to  spy  on  you  and  your  students 
that  raw.  cold  day.  I  came  to  observe  "teen- 
age America'  in  action  and  saw  It. 

Tlie  flag  was  raised  properly.  The  drum, 
and  bugla  corps  was  excellent  and  the  drill 
■nuiwiit  was  tops.  This  outfit  would  be  hard 
to  beat  m  oompetttlon. 

Please  extend  my  compliments  to  your 
senior  claes  for  their  program  of  "patriotism. " 
When  young  people  like  that  believe  In  their 
flag  and  country  as  they  do  we  citizens  and 
parents  may  rest  assured  that  the  future  of 
our  Nation  U  in  good  hands. 

This  program  of  your  students  places  them 
In  the  "typical  teenage'  group.  They  are 
the  kind  of  kids  that  we  ss  parents  are  so 
very  proud  of.  We  know  that  they  represent 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  youth  to- 
day. Might  I  steal  an  expression  from  the 
present  teenage  vemacxilar  and  say  "Your 
kids  at  Cleveland  HelghU  High  School  are 
the  greatest.'  Well,  they  are. 
Sincerely, 

■sat.  A.  OaASKX. 
13th  Dittriet  AmericanMm  Choimuin, 
American  Legion  Ohio. 


I  feel  the  results  of  this  questionnaire 
will  be  interesting  and  Informative  to 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  I  offer  herewith  a  tabu- 
lation for  inclusion  in  the  Rzcoao: 
A  QuaBnoNNAiaa  PaoM  Tooa  CoNtexssMAK. 

RicHAKo  L    OmNcn.  25th  Dtarmicr.  N«w 

YOSK 

1.    VIXTNAIC 

Do  you  favor  a  policy  to : 

(a)  Expand  war.  bomb  North  Vietnam 
cities  and  Red  China  sanctuaries  and  go  all- 
out  to  "win",  despite  dangers  of  Russian  and 
Red  Chinese  involvement  and  threat  of  nu- 
clear war:  24  percent. 

(b)  Continue  administration  policy  of  us- 
ing limited  military  fcx'ce  neceesary  to  stop 
Communist  advance  In  South  Vietnam  wbUe 
making  Initiatives  to  achieve  satisfactory  set- 
tlement through  negotiations  and  offers  to 
economic  assistance:  51  percent. 

(c)  Stop  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  re- 
strict efforts  to  South  Vietnam  and  settle  now 
on  any  avaUable  basis:  8  percent. 

(d)  Withdraw  VS.  forces  from  Vietnam 
unilaterally :  6  percent. 

(e)  Other  (specify) :  11  percent. 

a.  DOMIinCAJt  KXPUBLIC 


I    4.  loariGN  AD 
I.  Do  you  favor  economic  and  technfcal  aid 
to: 


A  QaettioBaak«  Froa  Yomr  Confreuaaa, 
RkkaH  L  Ottmf  cr,  2Sdi  District.  New 
T«fk 


(a)  Do  ypa  approve  ths  Prasl- 

drnt'i  acUoa  wndlnc  U.8. 
MarlDM  unllateraUy  wttb- 
out  prior  ooasultstlon  with 
OA8  or  Latin  Ambsaadon 
in  Internal  rsvolatlon 
ttuvatensd  by  total  C«as- 
munists? - 

(b)  In  fatnr*  slniUar  situations 

sboald  we — 

(1)  Rely  solely  on  biter- 
natlofial  organliatloM 
PTcn  If  they  Ml  to  actT. 

(ID  Appeal  to  mtema- 
tional  arsaalMdaas  and 
intervena  onllateraUy  U 


Fereant 


Yes 


thnhUtoaetr 
111)  UitervenB 


(111) 
ally  en^  It  there  Is  ex- 

tanalOommuDlst  la-' 
vastoa and  then  only  af- 
ter coniBltatton  with 
Intefnatlenal  arganlM' 
Uons  SDd  alUesT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAI 

or  '■ 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  MSW   TOBK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATTVKS 

Tuesday,  Janitary  25. 1998 

Ifr.  OTTINOER.     Mr.  Speaker,  lut 

September  I  sent  my  congressional  news- 
letter to  approximately  160,000  postal 
patrons  In  the  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  I  Included  In  that 
newsletter  to  a  questionnaire  on  what  I 
considered  to  be  the  major  international 
Issues  at  that  time. 

The  response  to  this  questionnaire  was 
most  grAtlfylng.  Nearly  15.000  recip- 
ients took  the  time  to  complete  the  ques- 
tlMinalre  and  return  it  to  my  offlcs  in 
Yonkers,  N.Y.  Many  took  the  addi- 
tional time  to  Include  additional  com- 
ments and  a  high  proportion  sent  me 
thoughtful  letters  dealing  with  the  sub- 
jects covered  In  the  questlcmnaire. 


M 


n 


M 


No 


Un- 
deddad 


M 


3.   COMUVtIVrt  CHtMA 

Do  you  favor  Increasing  contacts  with  Com- 
munist China  t^:  ' 


(a)  Havinc  reportan  Cram  aadi 

sl<k*lilt  tlM  ottaarr 

(b)  Trade  In  nooitratacle  lOOdST. 

(e)  Coltural  eicfaansaT 

(4)  Hsrlnt  Pelptnf  parttdpatata 

dlaannamafit  talkaT 

(a)  Dlptomatle  reaamitlao  aod 
t^— «i*~'  to  U.N.  evw  U 
this  mean*  bteaklnc  with 

NatlooaUat  ChlnaT 

(0  Dtplomatie  recqpiltlaB  and 
adnHaaloa  to  CJ4.  U 
queaUon  of  SeeoTlty 
Coanea  veto  and  Mparata 
(■at  lor  NattooaUat  China 

can  be  rasolvedT 

or— 
(I)  No  Increaaed  relatWmtilp 

with  Communist  Chlnar.. 


n 

44 


No 


n 


Ub- 


(n)  Latin  Amrrh-an  countries 
(through  AUIanor  lor 
Progress)' 

(b)  "Neutral"  countrirs,  such  ai 

Inrtla' 

(c)  Countrirs  with  pro-U.8. 

polii  IPS  only? 


Percent 


Yea 


81 
M 

49 


No 


Unde- 
cided 


5 
10 
9 


XL  Do  you  favor  rwlsUn  ot  aid  pcmdee: 


(a)  Adopting  Senator  Fulbrlfbt'i 

(ugfesUoa  to  aod  all  bi- 
lateral aid  and  give  only 
through  International  or- 
ganlsatioiar 

(b)  Rastrlctlng^oonomlc  aaalst- 

anoe  to  International  banki 
and  iood  (or  peaoa,  and 
technical  aid  to  expanded 
Peace  Corpe-type  pro- 
gramsT 

(e)  Olvlng  greater  emphasis  to 
enooungiiig  U.S.  Inveat- 
ment  atoaadT 

(d)  Olvlng  tariff  and  other  trade 
preleranoaa  to  underdevel- 
oped ooontrleeT 

(a)  Trading  In  Bonstrateglc  goods 

with  Communist  oountrteaT 

(0  RefoalDf  aooaaa  to  U.S.  portt 

to  eoontrlta  wboaa  ahlpa 

call  at  Bed  Chins  or  CubaT 


Pereant 


Yea 


No 


M 

a 

SI 

48 


43 

18 

V 
48 

47 


Unde- 
cided 


30 

19 

18 

16 
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m.  Is     the     size 
commitment: 

of     our     foreign     aid 

Fereent 

Yea 

No 

Unde. 
dded 

(a)ToolargeT    

71 
U 

40 

14 

C7 

88 

15 

(h)  Too  wnalir    . 

28 

{«}'  AlMmtrifhtT 

27 

S.   UKrriD    NATTON8  • 

Do  you  favor: 

»8 
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Percent 

Yea 

No 

Unde- 
cided 

(a)  AdmlnlstraUon's  decUon  to 
reactivate  General  Aacm- 
bly  by  not  tnalMliig  on  hMa 
ofvotefarlallureby  a  man- 
bar   to   pay    peaoekeeping 
•amannentfT 

«D 

18 

n 

(0 
88 

18 

8 

8« 

n 

10 

(b)  Expanding  U.S.  raltanee  on 
U.N.  even  U  wa  risk  oooa- 
dooal  adverse  voteeT 

(e)  Bepeallng  the  ConnaUy  rea- 

tynif  to  imilataraUy  with- 
draw eaaaa  tram  the  World 
CoortT - 

• 
10 

(d)  U.S.  (obaorlptlan  to  Deelank- 
tloo  of  Human  Rights,  the 
Qanoelde  Treaty,  and  Hu- 
man Rights  CooveDtloasT.. 

(a)  U.N.  Charter  revision  to  pro- 
vide weighted  voting  which 
would  reduce  Influence  of 

(0  Withdrawing  from  the  U.N. 

MStadT 

a 

17 
T 
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U.S.S.  "GloTer"  (AGDE-1)  Commis- 
sioned; Admiral  Weakley  Hails  Unique 
Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  BATES.    Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
historic  events  which  took  place  during 
the  recent  congressional  recess  was  the 
commissioning    of    the    U.S.S.    GUyver 
(AGDE-1),  the  Navy's  first  escort  re- 
search ship,  at  the  Boston  Naval  Shlp- 
•   yard  on  November  13,  1965.    It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  as  this  vessel — 
named  in  honor  of  Brig.  Gen.  John  Glov- 
er of  Marblehead,  Mass. — joined  the  fleet. 
Vice  Adm.  Charles  E.  Weakley,  USN, 
commander.     Antisubmarine     Warfare 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  delivered  the 
principal  address,  hailing  the  unique  role 
the  Glover  is  designed  to  perform,  and 
I  believe  his  message  holds  interest  for  all 
concerned  with  our  defense  and  our  ef- 
forts to  assure  peace.    Before  I  present 
his  remarks,  however,  I  wish  to  record  a 
few  other  facts  about  the  U.S.S.  Glover. 
her  historic  namesake  and  her  commis- 
sioning ceremony. 

General  Glover  gained  fame  as  the  or- 
ganizer and  commander  of  what  became 
known  as  the  "Amphibious  Regiment"  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  as  the  owner 
of  the  first  vessel  of  the  so-called  Wash- 
ington Fleet,  the  schooner  Hannah. 
This  American  naval  pioneer,  who  was 
bom  In  1732  in  my  own  home  city  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  but  resided  tnost  of  his  life 
in  nearby  Marblehead,  was  the  man  who, 
with  his  especially  trained  personnel,  fer-' 
ried  General  Washington  and  his  troops 
across  the  Delaware  for  the  attack  on 
Trenton. 

Thus.  It  Is  highly  appropriate  that  a 
pioneering  ship  of  our  modern  Navy 
should  bear  the  name  of  General  Glover. 
This  3,426-ton  escort  research  vessel  is 
414  feet,  6  Inches  in  length.  Her  pri- 
mary mission  during  peacetime  is  to  test 
advanced  antisubmarine  equipment,  pro- 
cedures, and  tactics  which  may  be'  used 
on  future  classes  of  escorts.  To  perform 
their  wartime  missions.  Glover  class  es- 
corts wiU  employ  antisubmarine  rockets, 
drone  antisubmarine  helicopters,  and 
acoustic  homing  torpedoes.  As  a  pio- 
neer, the  Glover  has  a  propulsion  sys- 
tem unlike  most  other  ships;  instead  of 
propellers,  she  employs  a  directed  water 
jet  to  push  her  through  the  seas.  For 
this  method  of  propulsion,  water  Is 
picked  up  in  the  forward  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, accelerated,  and  discharged  at  the 
stern. 

The  U.S.S.  Glover  was  built  at  the  Bath 
Iron  Works  Corp.  shipyard  In  Maine, 
where  she  was  lamiched  on  April  17 
1965.  With  numerous  other  descend- 
ants looking  on.  her  sponsors  were  two 
great-great-great-granddaughters  of 
John  Glover.  Mrs.  William  F.  Pederson 
Sr..  of  Wollaston,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Claude 
Vernon -Slgnor  of  Coos  Bay  Oreg 

Rear  Adm.  William  B.  SieglafT,'  USN 
Commandant  of  the  1st  Naval  District 


placed  the  Glover  in  commission  at  Bos- 
ton last  November  13.  Assuming  com- 
mand was  Comdr.  William  W.  WUson, 
USN.  of  New  York  City,  whose  ship's 
company  of  14  officers  and  211  enlisted 
men  are  now  carrying  out  her  assignment 
with  the  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  with  New- 
port. R.I.,  as  her  home  port. 

The  U.S.S.  Glover's  mission  WEis  fur- 
ther cited  in  this  commissioning  address 
deUvered  by  Vice  Admiral  Weakley. 
Commander  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet's  Anti- 
submarine Warfare  Force,  following  his 
introduction  by  the  vessels  new  com- 
manding officer: 

Thank  you  very  much  Captain  WUson. 

Congressman  Bates,  Admiral  Sleglaff,  Mrs. 
Pederson,  distinguished  guests,  personnel  of 
the  ship's  company.  U£.S.  Glover,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  It  la  an  honor  and  a  particular 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  In  this 
splendid  and  traditional  ceremony  In  which 
the  Navy's  first  escort  research  ship  Is  to  be 
commissioned. 

An  honor  because  of  the  character  ot  the 
commissioning— It  le  a  unique  moment  in 
the  life  of  a  ship. 

A  pleasure  for  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  U  that  It  brings  me  beck  Into 
this  New  England  area  of  fine  people  and 
splendid  workmanship;  an  area  steeped  In 
the  traditions  of  our  beloved  country. 

From  the  moment  Commander  WUson  gives 
the  order,  "Set  the  watch."  this  ship  becomes 
an  Instrument  to  carry  out  the  national 
policy. 

Prom  that  time  onward,  she  assumes  a 
character,  and  wlU  gain  a  service  reputa- 
tion—which stems  not  from  the  steel  plates 
which  form  her  structure,  but  a  reputation 
which  stems  from  the  combination  of  per- 
sonalities of  the  people  who  will  find  their 
work  and  their  lives  within  her. 

The  utUlty  of  the  VS.3.  Glover  will  not  be 
limited  to  wartime  combat.  She  Is  one  of  a 
kind.  Her  peacetime  role  la  to  afislst  in 
research  in  the  field  of  antisubmarine  war- 
fare; a  form  of  warfare  which  baa  been 
described  by  our  fleet  commander,  Adm 
Thomas  Moorer,  as  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  of  all. 

What  Is  the  Importance  of  antisubmarine 
warfare  to  this  great  country  of  ours? 
World  Wars  I  and  n  resulted  In  a  shift  of 
the  power  balances  In  the  world.  Whereas  In 
times  past  we  carried  on  behind  the  benev- 
olent shield  of  British  seapower.  and  the 
benevolent  shield  of  French  landpower,  fol- 
lowing the  general  line  of  Isolationism  whlcli, 
for  our  young  oovmtry,  was  so  wisely  dictated 
by  our  first  great  President,  more  recently 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  build  our  own 
shield. 

I  would  note  In  passing  that  we  hadTto  con- 
struct a  shield  which  we  could  carry  In- 
deflnltely,  without  deleterious  effect  upon 
our  own  way  of  life,  because  the  shield  was 
to  be  a  defense,  and  not  an  aggressive  mech- 
anism. 

Faced  with  the  threatening  posture  of  in- 
ternational communism,  we  knew  that  the 
shield  must  be  carried,  not  In  a  100-yard 
dash,  nor  a  quarter-mile  run,  but  it  must  be 
carried  throughout  a  marathon  of  Indefinite 
length. 

In  this  situation  we  helped  develop  the 
United  Nations,  and  then  we  entered  Into 
NATO,  and  then  Into  SEATO.  We  belong  to 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  These 
are  maritime  coalitions,  joined  together  by 
the   seas — not  separated   by   them. 

In  addition,  the  technological  explosion 
has  brought  forth  the  need  for  many  new 
materials,  not  all  of  which  are  available  In 
sufficient  quantity  within  our  boundaries. 

Our  economy  demands  many  imports  frcKn 
overseas,  Imports  of  large  bulk  and  weight, 
for  which  the  most  economic  transportation 
Is   by   ship.     Of  the   38   different   materials 


A335 

which  go  to  making  up  the  telephones  in  your 
homes,  more  than  half  are  Imported.  Of  the 
T7  strategic  materials  required  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  Implements  of  war  and  peace 

missiles,  rockets.  Jet  aircraft,  tanks,  elec- 
tronics— some  66  come  to  us  from  overseas. 

The  ships  which  come  into  our  country 
with  these  Imports  must  be  defended  where 
they  are,  on  the  surface  of  the  world's 
oceans. 

The  ships  which  go  forth  to  carry  svpport 
and  aid  to  our  allies  must  be  defended  where 
they  are,  on  the  surface  of  the  oceans. 

The  ships  which  serve  to  project  our  power 
outward,  amphibious  fofces,  deckloads  of 
aircraft,  gun  batteries,  missiles,  and  the  nec- 
essary support  to  our  own  forces  which  are 
emplaced  in  so  many  countries  overseas 
these  too.  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend 
where  they  are,  and  in  time  of  war  their 
major  opponent  on  the  high  seas  is  the  sub- 
marine. 

Antisubmarine  warfare  capabUlty  is  not  an 
end  In  Itself,  but  it  is  a  necessity  to  the 
success  ot  almost  every  seagoing  operation 

The  U.S.S.  Glover,  by  extending  the  hori- 
zons of  the  state  of  the  art,  can  contribute 
mightily  in  this  essentUl  matter.  She  rep- 
resents a  bold  and  unique  approach  to  ex- 
tending our  capabUity  In  surface  ship  anti- 
submarine warfare.  Incidentally,  not  many 
people  realize  the  tremendously  significant 
change  that  has  taken  place  since  World  War 

Dxirlng  both  World  Wars  I  and  n.  the  de- 
stroyer did  an  almost  impossible  job.  De- 
stroyers had  to  physically  pass  through  the 
complete  weapon  range  of  the  submarine  be- 
fore they  could  lay  a  finger  upon  their  op- 
ponent.   This  is  no  longer  true. 

Under  reasonable  environmental  condi- 
tions, the  destroyer  can  detect  and  attack  her 
quarry  before  good  torpedo  ranges  for  the 
enemy  are  reached. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  this  ship  be  named 
for  Brig.  Gen.  John  Glover. 

General  Glover  was. a  Revolutionary  War 
hero  who  as  the  war  drew  near  formed  an 
"amphibious  regiment."  This*  too  was  a 
bold  and  imique  approach  to  a  military  prob- 

General  Glover's  amphibious  regiment  was 
made  up  of  hearty  sailing  men  from  Marble- 
head. They  made  good  seagoing  Infantry- 
ment  since  they  had  learned  the  disciplines 
of  the  sea.  His  troope  were  first  used  to 
protect  Marblehead  and  nearby  Beverly. 
They  were  Instrumental  In  providing  the 
amphibious  lift  needed  in  the  retreat  from 
Long  Island.  His  amphibious  troops  trans- 
ported Washington  across  the  EJelaware  and 
led  the  advance  on  Trenton. 

When  American  fighting  men  engage  in 
amphibious  warfare,  they  are  following  in 
the  wake  of  General  Glover  and  his  Marble- 
head sailor-soldiers.  We  would  caU  them 
marines,  today. 

The  ship  which  now  bears  his  proud  name 
will  continue  to  Improve  protection  for  the 
amphibious  fighting  man.  The  ship  as  we 
see  her  now  is  an  amazingly  complex  ma- 
chine. She  represents  the  moet  advanced 
scientific  knowledge  and  technology  avail- 
able In  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  All  of  these 
have  been  carefully,  even  lovingly,  combined 
In  her  by  shipbuilders  whose  work  is  more 
nearly  an  art  than  a  science. 

So  today  as  she  is  poised  before  us,  ready 
for  active  service,  she  represents  many  ad- 
vanced, forward-looking  concepts.  AU  of 
these  technical  advances  wUl  place  unusually 
heavy  burdens  upon  her  crew.  They  must 
master  this  complexity.  They  must  learn 
how  to  operate  and  how  to  maintain  Glover'm 
equipment  and  how  to  employ  her  efficiently. 

Since  much  of  this  equipment  Is  new,  no 
final  doctrine  exists  for  its  employment. 
Glover's  crew  will  be  blazing  a  trail  for 
other  crews  to  follow.  Although  many  of 
their  problems  will  be  new  ones,  many  others 
will  be  old  and  familiar  to  Navy  men. 


m 
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Prlnctple  Mwwg  tbeae  problems  &r«  those 
ooiic«rne<l  with  mexi.  This  Is  »  problem  that 
Oen.  John  Oloyer  also  f»c«d.  Then  as  now. 
th«  sttirdlect  fighting  shlpa  were  only  as  good 
as  their  crews  nuule  them. 

If  It  Is  to  hare  effect,  the  fine  technology 
and  shipbuilding  skill  which  has  gone  Into 
this  ship  must  be  complemented  by  Its  men 
with  diligent  training,  meticulous  seaman- 
ship, and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty. 

Thtf  standards  of  excellence  and  the  spUit 
they  wUl  establish  In  Glover,  beginning  to- 
day. wUI  set  the  tone  for  their  ship  for  years 
to  come. 

The  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  their 
mission  to  tbe  destroyer  type  ships  of  the 
future  will  be  a  handsome  compensation  for 
their  efforts. 

I  congratulate  yon,  Cooomander  Wilson, 
and  your  ship's  company  upon  your  new 
aaatgnment. 

Good  luck,  and  smooth  sailing. 


Eleves  Hudreii  Pay  Tribate  to 
Retviar  M«7W  DeiU  Ckiesa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A  BURKE 

or  MaaaACHOams 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Monday,  January  24. 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Stm- 
day  evening.  November  14,  1965.  I  waa 
privileged  to  attend  the  farewell  dinner 
far  retiring  Major  Amelio  Delia  Chlesa. 
of  QulncT,  Mass. 

Ftor  12  oonMCutlve  years,  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant  has  supervised  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  a  city 
which  has  successfully  combined  perva- 
sive historical  tradition  with  a  20th-cen- 
tury outlook. 

EHirlng  the  years  that  Mayor  Delia 
caileaa  and  I  served  together  In  the 
Manaehusetts  Oeneral  Court.  I  came 
to  knoiw  him  well,  and  to  respect  his  fine 
personal  qualities  and  abilities.  On 
many  occasions  since,  the  dispensation 
of  my  duties  has  brought  me  In  touch 
with  Qulncy's  city  hall  tuid  the  always 
courteous  cooperation  of  Its  mayor.  His 
sense  of  duty  and  compassion  for  his 
people  have  endeared  him  permanently 
to  the  heart  ot  this  great  city. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  here  for  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagties  and  the  Nation 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Qulncy 
Patriot  Ledger  of  November  15,  1965,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  the  evening's  program: 
Oirs  Thoosamo  Onb  HTTNornxo  Pat  TaZBXJTS 
TO  BxTntata  Matos  Dxlla  Ckebsa 
(By  Howard  White) 

Ruu.. — "Amello  Delia  Chlesa  needs  no 
monuments  and  wants  none.  Nor  does  he 
•v«n  need  this  testimonial  dinner  tonight. 
Tor  he  has  received  his  greatest  testimonial 
time  and  again  at  the  polla." 

So  obaenred  Oov.  John  A.  Voipe  last  night. 
But  need  a  testimonial  or  not.  Mayor  Delia 
Chleea  and  his  wife  were  honored  by  some 
1.100  persons,  a  capacity  crowd  at  the  Surt, 
Nantaaket. 

IfO  MON171CXMT  KKKDSD 

The  friendship  dinner  marked  ICayor  Delia 
Cbleea's  impending  retirement  after  13  years 
atf  the  city's  chief  execoUve.  He  will  con- 
tinue, at  least  through  next  year,  as  one  ot 
the  city's  repreaentatlv—  In  the  general  court. 


"We  need  more  men  with  the  character, 
the  dedication,  and  the  Integrity  of  Mel  In 
public  life."  said  Governor  Volpe.  principal 
speaker  at  the  dinner.  "We  need  more  cit- 
izens like  Mel  In  Massachusetts  and  In 
America. 

"And  whUe  we  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave 
one  of  his  public  roles,  our  regret  Is  tempered 
by  our  knowledge  and  our  gratefulness  that 
his  services  are  not  entirely  lost  to  us."  the 
Governor  added. 

"The  citizens  of  Qulncy  will  not  need  to 
erect  a  monument  to  Amello  Delia  Chlesa," 
the  Governor  said,  "and  he  would  not  want 
one.  because  be  would  not  want  anyone  to 
spend  the  money."  His  reference  to  the 
mayor's  reputation  for  a  tight-fisted  control 
over  the  tajcpayer's  money  drew  laughter  and 
applause  from  the  audienceT 

"But  the  vital  new  public  buUdlngs  con- 
structed In  Qulncy  at  economical  cost  dur- 
ing his  admlni£traUon  will  be  the  beet  mon- 
lunents  to  Amelio  Delia  Chlesa.  They  will 
be  living  monuments  to  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  ot  his  community,  monuments 
which  future  generations  wUl  use  and  enjoy 
and  by  which  they  will  remember  a  great 
and  devoted  mayor  who  planned  ahead  of 
them."  said  Governor  Voipe. 

"PATTt.  BXVBX  PATKIOT" 

And  he  made  Mayor  Delia  Chlesa  a  "Paul 
Revere  Patriot."  an  honorary  order  whoee 
privileges,  he  noted.  Include  dumping  tea 
into  Boston  Harbor.  Mayor  Delia  Chlesa, 
later  referring  to  his  new  prlvUege.  sug- 
gested a  lot  of  people  might  prefer  that  he 
be  allowed  to  dump  the  city's  rubbish  Into 
Boston  Harbor  Instead. 

Toastmaster  for  the  dinner  was  Paul  C. 
Reardon  of  Hingham,  associate  justice  of  the 
State  supreme  Judicial  court.  Judge  Rear- 
don, a  former  Qulncy  resident,  noted  that 
"standards  of  public  service  were  set  neatly 
two  centuries  ago.  many  of  them  in  the  farm 
kitchens  of  what  Is  now  Qulncy.  They  have 
found  adherents  In  those  to  whom  city  and 
town  BfTalrs  were  confided  fro/n  time  to  time. 
We  honor  the  nuiyor  as  the  latest  and  as 
an  entirely  worthy  captain  of  the  local  gov- 
ernment," he  said. 

"He  did  not  take  his  ^utiee  tightly,  and  he 
worked  at  the  Job,"  added  Judge  Reardon. 
"Who  among  us  has  given  more  to  Qulncy 
and  the  country  In  these  last  years  than  has 
he?" 

"He  has  long  been  aware  that  the  noblest 
motive  Is  the  pubUo  good."  said  Justice- 
Reardon. 

Like  many  of  the  other  speakers,  the  gen- 
eral chairman.  WUilam  J.  Martin,  8r.,  paid 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Delia  Chieea  as  well  as  to  the 
mayor.  And  he  presented  Mrs.  Delia  Chieea 
with  two  tickets  for  an  all-expense-paid 
vacation  In  Bermuda — leaving  It  up  to  her 
to  decide  whom  she  would  take  with  her. 

U.S.  Representative  Jamxs  A.  Bttskk, 
DenMcrat,  of  Milton,  a  former  state- 
house  colleague  of  Mayor  Delia  Chlesa.  paid 
tribute  to  him  as  "s>fine.  dedicated,  devoted 
public  servant." 

HUtrpRaKT  •nuavn* 

Praise  for  the  mayor  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment also  came  in  a  letter  from  Vice 
President  HxrantT  H.  Hdmphkkt,  whom  the 
mayor  earlier  this  year  made  an  honorary 
citizen  of  Qulncy.  v^^ 

"Tou  wUl  always  be  an  mtegral  part  of  all 
that  you  helped  create  and  nurture."  the  vice 
president  wrote.  "Tou  will  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  and  affection." 

Praise  for  the  mayor  from  his  colleagues 
in  the  house  of  repreaentatlvaa  was  brought 
by  Repreeentatlve  Sidney  Q.  Curtlss,  Republi- 
can, of  Sheffield,  house  minority  leader,  who 
read  a  resolve  of  congratulations  that  the 
house  passed  In  one  of  the  mayor's  rare  ab- 
sences asrreral  weeks  ago.  "It  took  about  3 
weeks  to  get  the  mayor  out  of  his  seat  so  we 
could  pass  this."  he  said. 


Mayor  Delia  Chlesa's  response  to  an  eve- 
ning praising  him  was  to  praise  Qulncy  and 
Its  employees,  offlclals.  and  citizens. 

"I  always  praise  Qulncy  and  that  comes 
right  from  my  heart,  because  I  know  that  we 
have  a  good  city.  I  don't  know  of  any  city 
that  renders  the  services  that  we  render  here 
In  the  city  of  Qulncy."  he  said. 

And  with  characteristic  attention  to  finan- 
cial detail,  he  cataloged  some  of  thoee  serv- 
cies — the  schools,  streets,  fire  and  police  de- 
partments, hospital,  recreation  programs,  li- 
braries, and  other  progrrams.  He  said  the 
city's  budget  has  risen  about  600  percent, 
from  $5  to  $30  million — since  he  has  been 
In  city  government — whUe  the  tax  rate  in- 
crease has  been  much  lees  sharp. 

And  he  urged  people  to  help  him  leave  the 
city  in  sound  financial  shape  for  his  succes- 
sor by  paying  their  bills. 

Head  table  guests  at  the  event  Included  the 
Reverend  John  D.  Banks  of  Bethany  Congre- 
gational Church  who  gave  the  invocation  and 
benediction;  the  mayor-elect,  Senator  James 
R.  Mclntyre.  Democrat,  of  Qulncy;  and  Mrs. 
Edna  B.  Austin,  former  city  councilor,  who 
presented  the  bronze  plaque  that  was  the 
clt};s  principal  gift  to  the  mayor. 

CaOUP   TKIBOTKS 

Representatives  of  several  org;anizations 
presented  their  groups'  tributes  to  Mayor 
Delia  Chlesa. 

They  Included — the  Norfolk  County  Amer- 
ican Legion  Council,  represented  by  Robert 
Leo  Eng.  and  the  Qulncy  American  Legion. 

PaiXNOSHIP      DiNNEB      IN      HONOS      OT      MaTOR 

Alcxuo  DB.LA  Ckixsj^  at  thx  Snap  Ball- 
boom,  NANTASKrr  Beach,  Novembeb  14,  1965 

"MIX" 

Born  In  Qulncy  July  81,  1901,  of  Italian 
parents,  Amello  Delia  Chlesa  is  the  first  man\ 
of  his  race — the  race  that  gave  the  world 
Dante,  Vn'dl,  Raphael,  Mlchelangela  and 
Leonardo  DaVlncl — to  be  elected  mayor  of 
Qulncy.  His  13  years  In  the  city's  top  mu- 
nicipal office  Is  a  record. 

His  services  as  city  councilor,  mayor,  school 
conunlttee  chairman,  and  State  representa- 
tive are  concentrated  in  33  successive  years, 
as  he  served  concurrently  in  several  offices. 
Had  his  elective  service  been  spread  out.  It 
would  have  covered  52  years. 

Hard  work  has  been  the  motif  of  his  life. 
At  10  he  was  selling  soda  pop  to  stonework- 
ers  In  his  native  South  Qulncy:  at  16  he  was 
a  Qulncy  Trade  School  graduate  and  a  Jour- 
neyman plumber:  at  17,  a  master  plimiber, 
the  youngest  In  Massachusetts;  at  18.  the 
head  of  his  own  plumbing  concern  while 
still  a  teenager,  at  52,  retired  from  a  success- 
ful business  career  to  devote  his  entire  time 
to  public  service. 

Mayor  Delia  Cbleea's  normal  workday  be- 
gins at  sunup  and  ends  at  midnight.  "I  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  quiet 
nights  I  have  spent  at  home  in  the  past  13 
years." 

While  the  badge  of  success  Is  hard  work. 
Mayor  Delia  Chlesa  believes  that  hard  work 
Is  not  enough — honesty  and  frugality  are  Its 
necessary  hand  maidens.  These  three  quali- 
ties, translated  into  action,  have  enabled  him 
to  get  things  done  while  holding  the  tax 
rate  In  reasonable  check. 

When  crltioB  called  him  a  pinchpenny 
mayor,  Mr.  Delia  Chlesa  looks  back  at  the 
total  vote  of  the  last  four  elections  and 
smiles:  Delia  Chlesa.  70,773;  opponents, 
36.641. 

Aclilevements  during  the  Delia  Chlesa  re- 
gime Include:  Reorganization  of  the  ceme- 
tery department,  street  construction  by  pri- 
vate contractors  imder  competitive  bidding, 
and  contract  collection  of  rubbish  and  gar- 
bage— effecting  a  total  saving  of  $700,000  a 
year  which  Is  t3£0  on  the  tax  rate.  His 
austerity  budgets,  his  no-hire-'no-flre  policy, 
his    nonpolltlcal   appointments  resulted   In 
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further  saving.  His  conservative  spending 
policy  is  reflected  in  major  capital  outlay 
projects  such  as  the  $10,000,000  school  con- 
struction program,  an  enlarged  hospital,  a 
new  library  and  fire  station. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  recently  summed  up 
Mr.  D^la  Chlesa's  long  mayoralty:  "Qulncy 
will  have  to  look  long  and  hard  for  a  person 
with  the  Intimate  knowledge  of  municlpwi 
government,  the  high  standard  ot  integrity, 
and  the  willingness  to  devote  the  long  hours 
to  the  Job  that  Mayor  Delia  Chlesa  has 
demonstrated." 

Mayor  and  Mrs.  Delia  Chlesa,  the  former 
Miss  Evelyn  ReseU,  gave  their  only  son,  Lt. 
Walter  Albert  Delia  Chlesa,  a  West  Pointer,  to 
their  country  when  his  Jet  fighter  crashed  off 
Korea  June  22,  1950. 

Preo  Hunt. 

PROGRAM 

Associate  Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon,  toast- 
master. 

Invocation:    Tixts  Reverend  John  D.  Banks. 

Dinner:  Introduction  of  head  table  guests, 
toastmaster. 

Remarks:   Congressman  James  A.  Burke. 

Speaker:  Gov.  John  A.  Volpe. 

Presentation  of  the  citizens  of  Qulncy: 
Mrs.  Edna  B.  Austin. 

Response:    Mayor  Amelio  Delia  Chieea. 

Benediction :   The  Reverend  John  D.  Banks. 

Reception. 

Music:    Baron  Hugo's  orchestra. 

AMELIO    DELLA    CHIESA    rRIENDSRIP    DINNER 

WUliam  J.  Martin,  general  chairman;  Hee- 
llp  E.  Sutherland,  treasurer;  Mrs,  Hattiemay 
Thomas,  secretary. 

Banquet     committee:      John    P.    Wlpfler, " 
chairman;  Russell  Halley,  and  O.  Ralph  Dl- 
Bona. 

Flower  committee:  Mrs.  Joseph  O.  Morris. 
president,  Bayslde  Gardners  of  Squantum; 
Mrs.  Edward  O.  Gourdln,  president,  German- 
town  Garden  Club;  Mrs.  F.  Arthur  Heath, 
president,  WoUaston  Garden  Club. 

General  committee:  A.  Wendall  Clarke, 
chairman;  James  D.  Asher,  and  John  P 
Flavin. 

Gift  committee:  Doxiglas  A.  Randall,  chair- 
man; Thomas  S.  Burgln,  and  Dr.  Edward  S. 
Mann. 

Program  committee:  Forrest  I.  Neal,  chair- 
man; William  C.  Edwards,  and  Wlnthrop 
Sargent  IV. 

Protocol  and  decorations:  Mrs.  Joseph  Mac- 
Ritchie,  chairman;  Miss  Dorothy  Osborne 
and  William  O'Connell. 

Publicity  conunlttee:  Percy  Lane,  chair- 
man; Herbert  Fontaine,  James  Collins,  Henry 
Bosworth,  William  J.  DeLargy. 

Reception  committee:  Dr.  Charles  DJerf, 
chairman;  James  P.  McCormick,  Sr.,  Dr  Ed- 
ward S.  Mann,  Mrs.   Alice  Mitchell,  Francis 

F.  Anselmo,  Charles  T.  Sweeny. 
Social  hour  committee :   Matthew  Cusbing 

chairman;   Chief  Thomas  P.  Gorman. 

•ncket  committee:  Alexander  Smith,  chair- 
man;  Edward  T.  Lewis,  Carmine  D'Olymplo 
William  J.  Short.  Jr..  Henry  J.  Williams.  Mrs 

G.  Leland  Stevertson,  Uno  A.  Pontl. 

COD  BLESS  AMERICA 

"God  bless  America,  land  that  I  love. 
Stand  beside  her  and  guide  her 
Through    the    night    with    a    light    from 

above; 
Prom    the   mountains,    to   the   prairies,   to 

the  oceans  white  with  foam, 
God  bless  America,  my  home  sweet  home." 

— Irving  Berlin. 

HEAD   TABLE 

'Hie  Reverend  John  D.  Banks,  minister 
Bethany  Congregational  Church;  the  Honor- 
able James  R.  Mclntyre,  mayor-elect,  city  of 
Qulncy;  William  J.  Martin,  board  chairman 
South  Shore  National  Bank. 

Mrs.  Amello  Delia  Chlesa,  the  Honorable 
Amello  Delia  Chlesa.  mayor,  city  of  Qulncy 
the  Honorable  Paul  C.  Reardon,  associate 
Justice,  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor 
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of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts-  Mrs 
Edna  B.  Austin,  attorney. 

The  Honorable  James  A.  Burke,  Congress- 
man, 11th  Massachusetts  DUtrlct;  the  Hon- 
orable Sidney  Q.  Curtlss,  nUnorlty  leader. 
State  house  of  representatives. 

THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  RECORD 

Ward  3  councilor,  three  2-year  terms,  1944- 
49;  councilor  at  large,  four  2-year  terms, 
1950-57;  city  coimcll  president,  1948;  mayor 
under  plan  E,  two  2-year  terms,  1954-S7 
(elected  by  the  council);  mayor  under  plan 
A,  four  2-year  terms,  1958-65  (elected  by  the 
people) ;  State  representative,  seven  2-year 
terms,  1953-66;  chairman  of  the  school  com- 
mittee, six  2-yeax  terms,  1954-65. 


Sea  Research  Receives  More  Recognhioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  field  of  ocean  exploration,  or  the 
probe  of  the  earth's  "wet  space,"  is  re- 
ceiving more  and  more  recogriltion. 
The  oceanographlc  pursuits  of  the  United 
■  States  are  becoming  a  matter  of  concern 
to  not  only  scientists,  but  those  in  Gov- 
ernment circles  as  well. 

Recently  one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Joseph  Karth,  of 
Minnesota,  addressed  the  National  Space 
Clab  on  the  benefits  of  sea  research,  and 
how  they  compare  to  the  economic  as- 
pects of  outer  space. 

Congressman  Karth,  a  member  of  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  as  well  as  the  House  Science 
and  Astronautics  Committee,  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  bring  to  the  Congress  a  unique 
blend  of  exp)erience.  He  has  knowledge 
of  uses  of  outer  space,  as  well  as  the  seas, 
or  Inner  space. 

I  ask  that  Congressman  KartH's  ad- 
dress of  January  18  before  the  National 
Space  Club  be  Included  in  its  entirety  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

Potential  op  Oceanography 
Perhaps   I  should   begin   with   a   personal 
note  on  why  I  am  talking  about  oceanog- 
raphy at  a  Space  Club  luncheon. 

Last  summer  I  became  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 
Later,  In  the  fall,  I  went  on  the  Oceanog- 
raphy Subcommittee  because  I  think  it  deals 
with  an  extremely  Important  area,  and  be- 
cause oceanography  is  becoming  Increasingly 
related  to  space. 

I  should  be  quick  to  point  out  that  I  am 
no  expert  on  oceanography.  But  I  have  been 
digging  into  it  and  want  to  outline  some  of 
my  preliminary  thinking,  particularly  be- 
cause we're  at  a  critical  stage  on  deciding 
how  to  proceed  with  oceanography  develon- 
ment. 

One  of  the  earUest  congressional  oceanog- 
raphy experts  is  here  in  the  audience  today 
From  March  to  June  1959  Chairman  Miller 
(Congressman  George  Miller.  California) 
headed  a  special  subcomlmttee  which  re- 
viewed "Oceanography  in  the  United  States." 
He  has  consistenUy  advocated  a  stronger  na- 
tional program  and  a  more  sensible  organl- 
zaUonal  approach.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  things  I  think  It  only  fair  that 

recognize   you   as   the   real    congressional 


father  of  oceanography. 


A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  the  relation- 
ship between  oceanography  and  space  activi- 
ties. For  a  few  minutes  I  Intend  to  outline, 
what  seems  to  me,  some  of  the  Important 
points  about  this  relationship. 

One  Important  contribution  of  aerospace 
technology  has  been  general  acceptance  of 
the  "total  systems  approach."  A  closely  con- 
nected Idea  is  the  growing  awareness  that 
we  need  to  view  our  world  environment  as  a 
whole.  And  I  have  a  hunch  that  in  retro- 
spect, historians  will  consider  this  concept 
as  one  of  the  truly  sigmflcant  ideas  of  our 
century. 

As  part  of  our  environment,  the  sea  is  not 
"independent"— It  Is  greatly  affected  by  out- 
side forces:  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
movements  of  the  sun  and  moon  result  in 
events  we  all  can  observe  every  time  we  go 
to  the  beach.  Lees  apparent  are  the  effects 
or  the  direct  Income  and  outgo  of  radiant 
solar  energy  and  the  vital  Interchange  be- 
tween sea  and  atmosphere  and  land 

This  suggests  that,  as  in  the  broad  field 
or  space,  hardly  any  aspect  of  the  sea  Is 
capable  4t  adequate  analysis  without  coor- 
dlnaUon  of  all  the  fundamental  natural 
sciences  and  engineering.  In  this  sense  as 
with  the  study  of  space,  oceanography  is  not 
a  science  in  Itself.  Rather,  It  U  a  combina- 
tion of  various  sciences  and  fields  of  engi- 
neering to  study  the  sea  In  all  Its  aspecfa^ 
including  the  complex  Interrelationships 
with  our  total  environment. 

An  approach  of  this  kind  leads  directly 
to  what  a  number  of  people  are  suggesting  as 
specific  correlation  between  space  "know- 
how"  and  the  problems  being  faced  In 
oceanography,  rn  just  mention  a  few  majcw 
areas:  (1)  Reliability  and  efficiency  require- 
ments, (2)  systems  management  experience 
(3)  structures  and  materials.  (4)  operatinc 
m  a  hostile  environment  outside  the  atmo- 
sphere, (6)  Instrumentation  and  sensors— 
especially  in  standardizing,  (6)  computer 
guidance  and  power  systems,  and  finally  (7)' 
vehicle  design  and  construction. 

But  I'm  Just  sununarlzlng  when  I  talk 
about  specific  areas  such  as  these.  Most 
certainly  I'm  not  telling  you  anything  that 
is  startling.  Many  aerospace  firms  have 
already  grasped  the  point.    For  example  i 

(1)  North  American  Aviation  lias  a  new 
ocean  systems  faculty  which  wUl  draw 
heavily  on  the  firm's  space  effort.  It's  no 
accident  that  It  Is  located  In  theb'  space  and 
information  systems  division 
la^L^"^"^    ^^    established    a    marine 

(3)  Nortromcs  is  working  on  the  Navy's 
deep  submergence  systems  project 

(4)  The  underseas  division  of  Westing- 
house  Is  now  building  a  new  research  and 
test  facility. 

And  (5)  General  Dynamics'  Electric  Boat 
Division  has  been  in  the  field  for  a  long  time 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  some  peo- 
ple nave  become  somewhat  disenchanted  be- 
cause certain  corporate  Investments  of  the 
early  I960's  haven't  started  to  pay  off  yet 
My  advice  is  this:  Stick  around  for  a  while 
Small  opportuniUes  are  often  the  beginning 
of  great  enterprises. 

Just  this  month,  there  have  been  two  solid 
indications  that  space  and  oceanography  are 
more  than  "kissing  coxisins": 

(1)  The  Naval  Oceanographlc  Office  has 
undertaken  the  coordination  of  all  investiga- 
tions about  possible  applications  of  manned 
earth  orbital  operations  in  the  field  of  ocean- 
ography. I  Intend  to  suggest  that  their  In- 
terest be  expanded  formally  to  Include  un- 
manned operations  as  well. 

(2)  A  symposium  was  held  here  In  Wash- 
ington last  week  on  "Man's  Extension  Into 
the  Sea."  It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  Its 
cosponsors  Included  not  only  such  expected 
organizations  as  the  Marine  Technology  So- 
ciety—but the  AIAA  as  well. 

Having,  I  believe,  established  why  Tm  not 
out  In  left  field  by  talking  oceanography  to 
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a  space  group.  Td  now  like  to  turn  to  why 
the  subject  la  •o  linport»atw 

ror  mo«t  oC  human  hlatory  we  h»»e  con- 
sidered the  oceans  aa  JUUe  more  th*n  hunt- 
ing grounds  for  fishermen  and  highways  for 
ship*.  Of  co\ir8e.  the  shoree  have  always  pro- 
vided recreation — and  recently  there  has  been 
the  added  pleasure  of  'bikini  watching." 

But  for  the  future  I  strongly  believe  that 
we  can  expect  a  greatly  expanded  "ocean 
conacUMtsneaa"  as  man  turns  to  the  sea  with 
new  eyw  and  new  Ideas.  I  see  thU  as  part  of 
a  broad  aden  title  advance  which  may  lead 
to  profound  changes  In  life  as  we  now  know 
It  on  this  planet.  In  effect,  we  are  taking 
the  first,  awkward  stepe  to  eventually  con- 
trolling our  environment — rather  than  let- 
ting It  dominate  us. 

More  specifically,  as  far  as  the  sea  Is  con- 
eemed.  there  U  a  growing  consensiia  that: 

( 1 )  We  wUl  be  able  to  obtain  economically 
much  of  the  world's  freah  water  needs  from 
sea  water  within  the  next  10  years  or  so. 

(3)  We  wm  be  able  to  harness  tides  aa 
a  source  of  power. 

(S)  Ways  can  be  found  to  help  control  the 
world's  climate  by  controUlng  or  using  ocean 
currents. 

(4)  The  oceans  and.  of  oourae.  the  seabed 
^ttrt  BObeoU  of  the  ocean  baalna  are  a  vast 
potential  source  of  many  metals  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  In  short  supply 

(5)  We  can  look  to  the  oceans  to  solve 
soma  of  the  world's  food  problems  as 
we  learn  to  "farm"  Instead  of  Just  hunt. 
While  more  than  70  perorat  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  covered  by  water,  not  more  than 
I  percent  o*  Its  total  food  supplies  are  de- 
rived from  It. 

I  would  like  to  dwell  on  this  point  for  a 
moment.  Recently.  Dr  Lawrence  Gould.  Di- 
rector or  the  U.8.  Antarctic  program  during 
the  latest  lOT  reported.  'Theee  Antarctic 
wattfs  are  so  protein  rich  that  It  la  generally 
agreed  among  sclentlsU  that  acre  for  acre 
they  are  potentially  richer  food  sourcea  than 
any  other  equivalent  areaa  of  our  planet  •  •  • 
dearly  here  la  an  enonnaaSx  potentially  rich 
food  supply  for  an  tuereaslngly  hungry 
planet."  _ 

I  don't  think  Dr.  Gould's  comment  can  be 
lightly  dlamlMSd.  Our  planet's  food  prob- 
lem la  acute,  and  despite  the  superb  per- 
formance of  the  American  farmM'.  he  can't 
solve  It  aU  by  hlmaelf.  Kven  If  all  of  our 
surplus  food  were  somehow  provided  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  wouldn't  be  nearly 
enough.  In  fact,  sooM  experts  tell  ua  that 
In  10  years.  U.8.  dttaena  will  oonaume  every 
ounce  the  Ingenloua  American  farmer  can 


Oommenta  are  being  made  widely  "that 
there  have  always  been  hungry  people  and 
famine  U  part  of  the  hUtory  of  man  "  But 
what  these  people  miss  la  a  growing  deter- 
mination to  attack  and  defeat  one  of  raan- 
klnds  most  anctent  Millin-  The  potential 
beoaata  ot  oceanogrm|Ay  will  clearly  bk  pow- 
erful wsBpows  In  this  attack.  <* 

WblJe  there  seems  to  be  relatively  little 
«iMU«*»eiay  about  the  potential  beneflU  of 
work  In  ooeaaocraphy.  how  to  go  about  real- 
Ixtng  theee  beneflU  haa  been  a  cause  of  con- 
tlnulnf  debate  for  aeearal  years.  The 
reesnne  tor  this  debate  are  aa  complex  aa 
Oovertmient  itself,  but  I'U  take  a  crack  at 
them. 

One  reaaon  seems  to  be  that  the  focus  of 
our  attention  in  oceanography  haa  under- 
gone radical  ciiangea  during  the  past  desade. 
Tseterday.  we  were  interested  in  It  «•  a 
science.  Today,  we  are  tMnkla<  more  about 
man  working  and  living  on  and  In  the  ocean. 
We  are  t»««wM»«g  about  the  anclneerlng  and 
technoloclcal  problems  connected  with  har- 
vesting the  reaouroee  of  the  sea.  This  kind 
of  transition  from  science  to  use  la  never 
made  eaaUy — bat  it  must  be  made. 

mv(rtl>^  rsaaoa  far  tlie  axtenatve  debaU 
U  rooted  in  the  fact  tbat  aeveral  admlnUtra- 
tloas  and  the  ConclMH  have  had  differing 


points  of  view  on  how  the  Nation's  effort  In 
oceanography  should  be  organized. 

No  »'«^^"  factor  in  thla  debate  baa  been 
oongresalonal  oonoam  that  32  agencl%a  (by 
one  count)  are  involved  with  oceanography. 
I  can't  find  any  record  of  It,  but  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  bet  tlt&t  even  the  Army  and  the  Air 
Force  have  an  oceanography  office  tucked 
away  somewhere — ]uat  In  case. 

The  activities  ot  theee  aa  agencies  are 
brought  together  by  the  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography  which  la  under  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Technology. 
Baaloally.  admlnlatratlon  witnesses  before 
the  Congrees  have  said  this  arrangement  Is 
satisfactory.  The  Congrees  has  not  agreed 
with  them.  Over  the  past  several  years  it 
haa  conaldered  these  alternatives : 

(1)  Beefing  up  the  present  coordination 
setup. 

^2)  Bstahllahlng  a  new  Independent 
agency — I  might  add  It  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  "wet-NASA." 

t3)  BBtabUahlng  a  National  Oceanographle 
CouncU  headed  by  the  Vice  President — it 
would  be  much  like  the  present  Space  Coun- 
cil. 

And  (4)  Establishing  a  national  commla- 
alon  to  study  and  recommend  an  overall  plan 
for  an  adequate  national  program  . 

Of  these  various  approaches,  only  the  first. 
In  the  past,  haa  been  acceptable  to  adminis- 
tration witnesses.  However,  during  the  first 
session  of  thla  Congress,  both  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  a  blU  baaed  on  other  ap- 
proaches. 

(1)  The  Senate  bill.  S.  944.  proposed  a 
Council  at  a  higher  level  than  the  present 
Intera^ncy  Committee  oo  Oceanography. 
The  OouncU  would  be  headed  by  the  Vice 
President.  A  study  commission  also  is  pro- 
vided for  to  recocnmend  plana  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  Implementation. 

(3)  The  Hoiise  version  omits  the  National 
Oceanographle  Council,  and  anticipates  that 
the  President  would  use  existing  mechanlsma 
in  the  Offloe  of  Science  and  Technology,  and 
the  Federal  Council  to  Implement  theae  pro- 
posals. It  also  estsbllabea  a  self-liquidating 
Commission  which  would  recommend  plana 
for  a  procraxn  to  the  Preslednt. 

Actually.  I  believe  both  bllla  agree  on  far 
more  polnta  than  they  differ. 

Both  broadly  define  "oceanography"  and 
"marine  science."  This  la  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  our  understanding  of  the  scope  of 
the  national  effort. 

Both  aet  forth  a  declaration  of  national 
policy  and  purpoae  so  badly  needed  to  give 
direction  and  stability 

Both  provide  for  a  representative,  self- 
liquidating  study  cocnmlaslon. 

Both  call  for  annual  Executive  reports  and 
the  development  of  long-range  annual  plans 
and  budgets. 

Both  provide  funds  for  Independent,  gov- 
emmentwide  central  planning. 

ImportanUy.  both  bills  emphasize  the  need 
for  political  action  now.  They  differ  only 
In  the  degree  of  required  action  and  the  level 
at  which  this  action  and  leadership  should 
be  exercised.  In  proposing  the  Cabinet-level 
CoxuicU.  with  Its  own  staff,  the  Senate  bill 
tends  to  go  much  f\irther  than  the  House. 
The  House  prefers  Its  version  because  we 
believe  the  leglalaUon  has  a  better  chance 
of  being  approved  by  the  admlnlatratlon. 

In  any  event.  It  la  my  opinion  that  recent 
dlacuaslon  and  action  in  the  Congress  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  focusing  attention 
on  two  very  important  points: 

(1)  Oceanography  la  not  getting  aatlsfac- 
tory  attention  within  the  admlnlatratlon 
under  existing  organizational  arrangements. 
What  seems  to  be  needed  aa  much  as  any- 
thing U  to  get  oceanography  out  Into  the 
open  In  a  more  conspicuous  position. 

There  U  a  dUtinct  feeling  within  the  Con- 
gress that  ths  ICO— Interagency  Commlttse 
on  Oceanography — la  burled  too  far  down 
m  the  Government  hierarchy.    On  this  point. 


you  don't  need  to  be  connected  with  space 
to  know  that  Jim  Webb  heads  NASA — but 
I  would  guesa  that  a  relatively  few  would 
know  who  la  the  Chairman  of  the  ICO.       „ 

The  existing  organlzatloo  gives  rise  for  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  the  Congress  as  to  wheth- 
er there  Is  a  national  program.  I  mean  this 
In  the  sense  of  whether  it  is  screened  and 
adopted  to  fit  a  set  of  national  priorities  In 
contrast  to  It  being  a  simple  addition  of 
priorities  arising  from  23  different  agencies. 
( 3 )  A  second  major  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  Is  that  oceanography  Is  not  re- 
ceiving an  adequate  allocation  of  resources. 
Aside  front  the  Navy  antisubmarine  warfare 
effort  In  fiscal  yetw  1966,  our  oceanographle 
budget  totaled  about  9140  million.  Perhaps 
It's  not  a  valid  comparison  to  make,  but  this 
past  week.  Sears  Roebuck  announced  that  It 
would  spend  9300  million  on  store  expansion 
during  1966. 

In  a  nutshell,  an  Investment  of  $140  mil- 
lion for  oceanography  does  not  seem  to  be 
consistent  with  our  present  capablUty  and 
the  potential  benefits.  The  present  rate  of 
growth  of  the  composite  budget  Is  about  8  to 
15  percent  per  year.  I  wont  presume  to  say 
what  It  ought  to  be — because  I  think  this  Is 
the  kind  of  question  that  we  in  the  Congrees 
would  like  to  have  considered  by  either  a 
council  or  a  commission.  I  will  say.  however, 
that  I  do  think  such  a  rate  of  growth  Is  not 
fast  enough. 

In  making  thla  Judgment.  I  am  not  un- 
aware that  there  U  danger  in  building  up  too 
rapidly.  Professional  oceanographers  have. 
In  fact,  expressed  their  fears  of  swift  prolif- 
eration— beyond  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
qualified  and  experienced  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  train  Increasing  numbers  of  re- 
cite. 

There  U  something  to  be  said  for  this  po^it 
of  view:  when  It  is  conaldered  that  there  are 
only  about  3.000  professionals  working  ttie 
field;  and  when  it  Is  considered  that  there 
are  only  13  schools  teaching  300  graduate 
studenU  and  turning  out  30  Ph.  D.s  a  year. 
■  But  this  view  overlooks  one  vital  point. 
An  expanded  oceanographle  program  will 
require  the  talents  of  many  disciplines — not 
Just  those  of  professional  oceanographers. 
In  a  sense,  then,  oceanographers  will  no 
longer  have  the  Isolation  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to— but  will  be  exposed  to  the 
rough  and  tumble  world  of  teamwork  on  a 
large  scale.  Therefore.  It  seems  to  me  that 
a  shortage  of  oceanographers  is  not  as  cri- 
tical as  It  might  appear  at  first  glance. 

This  Is  not  to  say  our  educational  program 
U  In  good  shape:  It  Isn't.  Twenty  Ph.  D.'s 
a  year — of  whom  about  half  are  replace- 
ments— won't  be  sufficient  for  the  long  pull. 
Energetic  efforts  should  be  taken  to  step  up 
the  pace — as  has  been  done  In  the  area  ot 
space.  For  example,  we  could  well  use  the 
NASA-type  facility  grant  for  unlverslUes  on 
an  expanded  scale  in  the  field  of  oceanog- 
raphy, with  emphasis  on  an  interdisciplinary 
approach. 

In  concluding.  I  want  to  return  to  another 
facet  of  the  space-oceanography  relationship. 
As  we  move  to  considering  more  ambitious 
spaos  procrams — such  as  manned  expeditions 
to  Mars  or  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn— you  all  know  what  happens  to  the 
price  tags.  By  comparison.  Apollo  may  look 
cheap. 

Frankly.  I  don't  foresee  general  acceptance 
of  the  enormous  outlays  for  such  programs 
until  we  have  solved  the  continually  worsen- 
ing home  planet  problems  of  hunger  and 
poverty.  This  leads  me  to  believe  that  In 
years  to  come  there  will  be  much  greater 
emphasu  on  fields  such  as  oceanography 
which  have  the  potential  for  helping  to  solve 
them.  By  greater  emphasis  I  mean  far  more 
than  any  of  us  might  realln  today;  because 
true  piogiess.  It  has  been  said,  consists  not 
so  much  In  Increasing  our  needs  as  In  dlmi- 
nlshinf  our  wants. 
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I  choose  not  to  talk  about  this  In  terms 
of  an  "oceanography  gap,"  even  though  I'm 
convinced  we  are  not  preeminent  In  the  field. 
But  I  hope  we  don't  wait  for  a  sharp  stimu- 
lus which  forces  us  into  a  competition.  Per- 
haps we  should  move  more  rapidly  because 
we  have  the  c<4>ablUty  and  it  oiight  to  be 
done  for  the  benefits  it  can  provide  for  us 
and  the  rest  of  mankind.  How  fast  we  move 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  ocean  depends 
In  large  measure  on  the  political  action  we 
take  today. 


The  9,500  Fourtli-CUsi  Post  Office* 


champion  of  the  small  postmasters  and  post 
offices. 

We  hall — and  salute — President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  this  historic  occasion. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
cember 1965  issue  of  Postmasters  Ad- 
vocate, the  officiaJ  publication  ot  the 
National  League  of  Postmasters  of  the 
United  States,  devoted  its  cover  picture 
to  a  recent  historic  event  in  the  10th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas. 

I  refer  to  the  swearing-in  ceremonies 
of  the  new  Postmaster  General,  Law- 
rence F.  "Larry"  O'Brien,  In  the  little 
post  ofBce  at  Hye.  Tex. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  from  this  issue  of  Post- 
masters Advocate  a  splendid  editorial  of 
tribute  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
for  the  special  recognition  he  gave  on 
this  occasion  to  our  Nation's  9,500  fourth- 
class  post  offices. 

The  article  follows: 

Thank  Too,  Mk.  President 

Who  said  that  fourth-class  poet  offices 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  and  aU  washed 
up? 

Observe  our  cover  this  month;  that  pic- 
ture was  made  In  a  post  oflBce  of  the  fourth 
class — at  Hye,  Tex.,  which  is  located  3  miles 
from  the  LBJ  Ranch,  home  of  our  Pres- 
ident. 

Yes,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johoson  de- 
liberately chose  a  fourth-class  poet  office  aa 
the  site  for  the  swearlng-ln  ceremony  of  the 
new  Postmaster  General,  Lawrence  P.  "Larry" 
03rlen,  as  a  remlftder  that  the  large  and 
the  small  are  equally  the  concern  of 
Government. 

Incidentally.  Hye  Poetmaster  Levi  A.  Delke. 
who  Is  a  member  of  the  National  League  of 
Postmasters,  also  Is  In  the  picture.  Post- 
master Delke.  who  has  been  the  President's 
friend  since  childhood,  showed  his  two  dis- 
tinguished guests  around  the  combination 
poet  office,  general  store,  bus  stop,  and  feed- 
store — following  a  snack  of  crackers  and 
cheese  In  the  backroom. 

We're  thrilled  that  our  President  has  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  rural  America  In 
hU  thinking.  As  he  pointed  out,  both  the 
rural  poet  office  and  the  country  store  made 
very  Important  contributions  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frontier  lands. 

We  state  unequivocally  that  the  small  post 
offices,  and  the  postmasters  thereof,  will  al- 
ways make  a  significant  and  Imptortant -con- 
tribution  to  the  development  of   America. 

We  thank  President  Johnson  for  thla  rec- 
ognition of  the  9.500  fourth-class  post  offices 
and  their  postmasters. 

After  all,  the  Poetmasters  Advocate  was 
originally  named,  the  Fourth  Class  Postmas- 
er.  And,  everyone  knows,  that  the  National 
League  of   Poetmastei*  baa  long  been  the 


The  Holding  Stratefy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    KBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
port for  the  views  of  Lt.  Gen.  James  M. 
Gavin  relative  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
is  growing. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Friday,  Jan- 
uary 21,  editorially  declared  as  follows: 

At  the  present,  American  forces  are  secure 
In  their  coastal  positions  and  cannot  be  in- 
voluntarily dlslodgfed.  General  Gavin's  re- 
cent advice  not  to  expand  the  war  but  to 
continue  efforts  to  negotiate  the  peace,  has 
the  force  of  logic  on  Its  side. 

On  January  17,  in  an  interview  tele- 
cast in  New  York  over  station  WNDT  and 
rejwrted  the  following  day  by  the  New 
York  Times,  Associate  Editor  James  B. 
Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times,  took  a 
position  almost  identical  to  that  ex- 
pressed by  General  Gavin.  Mr.  Reston 
asserted  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
be  pursued  as  one  of  limited  objectives, 
that  the  correct  way  was  "the  middle 
way."  This,  he  said  would  rule  out  both 
continued  intensification  of  the  war  or 
peace  on  terms  that  would  lose  the  coun- 
try. 

The  United  States  can  defend  the  pe- 
rimeter of  Saigon,  Mr.  Reston  said,  and 
the  coastal  areas  where  most  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  live.  Tills  Is  very 
different,  he  added,  from  searching  out 
the  enemy  through  the  elephant  grass. 
Mr.  Reston  said : 

We  are  Just  at  the  beginning  of  an  enor- 
movis  battle  of  Asia.  That  battle  wlU  go  on 
for  the  rest  of  the  century  and  Vietnam  Is 
not  the  end  of  It  but  the  beginning.  If  we 
win  In  Vietnam,  the  battle  will  still  go  on 
and  what  I  am  afraid  of  Is  that  we  will  try 
to  score  a  great  smashing  victory,  thinking 
that  will  end  It  all,  which  It  won't.  There- 
fore, I  would  limit  the  objective. 

In  an  interview  published  in  the  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  Journal,  on  January  16, 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelsow  conceded  that 
"there  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  ago- 
nizing dilemma  facing  America  in  Viet- 
nam."    He  continued : 

Bilt  of  all  the  grim  alternatives,  the  wisest 
choice  is  to  continue  with  great  patience  to 
seek  a  negotiated  settlement.  whUe  firmly 
refusing  to  escalate  the  conflict  further. 

Senator  Nelson  said  he  believed  that 
there  was  "no  practical  hope  In  achieving 
our  aims"  through  escalation. 

He  warned  that  escalation  carried  with 
it  "a  very  real  possibility  of  an  Asian- 
wide  war  In  which  America  would  waste 
her  resources  and  young  men  in  a  slaugh- 
ter that  could  achieve  nothing  but  those 
desperate  conditions  of  chaos  ideal  for 
the  spread  of  communism." 

Senator  Nelson  said  he  sigreed  with 
still  another  dlsting:uished  American  who 


has  expressed  a  similar  view:  George  P. 
Kennan,  former  U3.  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  recently  advocated  a 
campaign  to  deescalate  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Since  last  July,  the  distinguished 
Columnist  Walter  Llppmann  has  held 
this  basic  view  of  the  situation. 

In  the  latest  issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, dated  January  31,  1966,  Mr.  Lipp- 
marm  again  asserts  this  view  stating 
that: 

The  holding  strategy  enables  us  to  honor 
our  commitments  to  the  South  Vietnamese, 
who  would  be  lost  if  we  withdrew  precipi- 
tately from  the  whole  country.  The  holding 
strategy,  moreover,  relieves  our  troops  of  the 
Impoeslble  task  of  occupying  the  vUlages  of 
South  Vietnam  and  keeping  the  Vletcong 
from  overrunning  them  when  we  leave.  The 
holding  strategy  Is  built  upon  our  seapower, 
which  Is  our  strong  right  arm,  not  upon 
the  ability  of  American  soldiers  fighting  8,000 
miles  away  to  make  seciu'e  2,500  villages. 

Mr.  Lippmarm  goes  on  to  note  that  the 
holding  strategy  advocated  by  General 
Gavin  "is  now  receiving  wide  support  in 
the  Congress  and  in  the  press." 

In  an  identical  vein  in  his  column  in 
today's  Washington  Post,  Mr.  Lippmann 
makes  the  point  that: 

It  Is  often  said  by  the  President's  sup- 
porters that  his  critics  propose  no  alterna- 
tive to  what  he  Is  Uolng.  If  that  was  ever 
true.  It  Is  no  longer  true  today.  It  Is  not 
true  since  the  Mansfield  report  and  since 
the  Gavin  statement.  The  President  should 
reduce  his  war  alms,  which  today  are  Im- 
possibly high  In  the  light  of  the  conditions 
described  in  the  Blansfield  report.  He 
should  alter  his  strategy  along  the  lines 
proposed  by  General  Gavin,  making  It  a 
holding  operation  pending  the  eventual 
negotiation   of  a  political   settlement. 

Under  leave  to  extjend  my  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  I  include  here 
Mr.  Lippmann's  column  from  the  Janu- 
ary 31  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine  and 
the  January  25  issue  of  the  Wa^ngton 
Post. 

[From  Newsweek,  Jan.  31, 1966] 
Thk  HcunMO  Stkategt 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  we  had  arrived 
at  a  turning  point  In  the  Vietnamese  war. 
There  had  to  be  new  and  great  decisions 
about  the  strategy  and  objectives  of  the  war 
The  turning  has  been  marked  by  a  suspen- 
sion of  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  and  by 
the  President's  worldwide  diplomatic  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  a  negotiated  truce. 

At  the  sametlme,  Just  as  Congress  was 
reassembling.  Senator  Mamsfieu)  published 
his  report,  which  is  the  first  official,  respon- 
sible, and  adequately  Informed  account  of 
the  state  of  the  war.  The  Mansfield  report 
was  followed  by  the  first  deep  criticism  of  the 
strategy  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  a  military 
man  especially  competent  to  Judge  It.  The 
Judgment  came  In  a  letter  to  Harper's  mag- 
azine from  Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  who  was 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Plans  and  Operations  at 
the  time  when  the  French  were  facing  de- 
feat at  Dlenblenphu. 

There  was  also  a  movement  of  popular 
opinion,  which  Is,  I  believe,  Just  under  the 
surface  of  what  the  polls  report.  It  waa 
precipitated  by  the  proven  faUure  of  the 
strategical  decisions  taken  last  July.  After 
all  the  bombing  and  the  multiplication  of 
our  forces,  the  best  that  can  be  said  Is  that 
out  of  the  Impending  defeat  of  the  Salgonese 
forces  a  year  ago  we  have  snatched  not  a  vic- 
tory, nor  any  credible  prospect  of  victory,  but 
a  bloody  and  costly  stalemate. 
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The  President  haa  three  choices  open  to 
blm.  One  la  to  expand  the  war  by  bombing 
Haiphong  and  Hanoi.  But  that  opens  up  the 
possibility  that  the  crowded  harbor  and  city 
of  Saigon  will  be  bombed  lit  return,  and  also 
that  China,  perhaps  even  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  be  drawn  actively  into  the  war.  A  sec- 
ond choice  Is  to  ezp&nd  our  ground  forces  for 
a  big  land  war.  The  third  choice  Is  to  con- 
centrate the  X}S.  military  forces  along  the 
coast,  and.  holding  fast,  try  then  to  nego- 
tiate a  truce. 

tTNDECtDES    BASIC    ISStTC 

As  I  write  this  article,  the  President  has 
made  it  reasonably  clear  that  he  Is  resisting 
the  Idea  of  a  much  bigger  war.  Thus,  he  has 
continued  the  pause  In  the  bonftilng  of  North 
Vietnam.  But  the  basic  Issue  Is  not.  It  ap- 
pears, decided.  He  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
strategy  of  restricting  the  American  Inter- 
vention to  a  holding  operation  In  Saigon  and 
along  the  coast. 

If  he  does  this,  he  wUl  not  be  adopting  a 
new  idea.  He  will  be  adopting  a  strategy 
which  was  urged  upon  him  last  July  before 
he  escalated  and  Americanized  the  war  and 
sent  American  troops  out  into  the  Jungle  to 
&nd  and  destroy  the  Vletcong.  The  Presi- 
dent rejected  the  holding  strategy  last  July. 
There  is  a  strong  case  why  he  should  now 
fall  back  upon  It.  For.  as  It  was  argued  last 
July,  the  holding  Strategy  enables  us  to 
honor  our  oonunltments  to  the  South  Vlet- 
aameae,  who  would  be  lost  If  we  withdrew 
predpttately  from  the  whole  country.  The 
holding  strategy,  nwireover.  relieves  our 
troops  of  the  impossible  task  of  occupying 
the  Tillages  of  South  Vietnam  and  keeping 
the  Vletcong  from  overrunrUng  them  when 
we  leave.  The  holding  strategy  Is  built  upon 
our  seapower.  which  Is  our  strong  right  arm. 
not  upon  the  abtUty  of  American  soldiers 
fighting  8.000  mUes  away  to  make  secure 
3.S00  villages. 

POLmCAL    CONSXQtTVNCES 

The  holding  strategy  is  what  General  Gavin 
advocates,  and  it  la  now  receiving  wide  sup- 
port in  the  Congreas  and  In  the  press.  It 
would  be.  I  have  thought  since  last  July,  the 
beat  of  a  bad  business,  not  glorious,  but  the 
least  costly  way  of  repairing  the  grievous 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  about 
the  probable  political  consequences.  The 
adoption  of  the  holding  strategy  would 
amount  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the 
Vletcong  have  defeated  the  Salgonese  forces 
In  moat  of  South  Vietnam.  It  recognizes  a 
de  facto  military  partition  of  South  Vietnam. 
If  we  are  Indeed  committed,  as  some  people 
say  we  are,  to  reconquer  the  whole  of  South 
Vietnam  and  to  get  rid  of  all  of  the  Vletcong 
and  to  establish  General  Ky  as  the  ruler  of 
all  South  Vietnam,  then  In  the  holding  stra- 
tegy we  would  indeed  renege  on  our  commit- 
ments. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  American 
Government  under  any  of  the  three  Presi- 
dents who  have  dealt  with  South  Vietnam 
ever  made  such  an  abstord,  such  a  fantas- 
tically unreal,  conunltment.  I  do  not  think 
BO.  and  If  someone  turned  up  a  piece  of  paper 
signed  by  John  Poster  Dulles  or  Dean  Rusk. 
I  would  feel  about  It  as  I  would  If  they  had 
signed  a  piece  of  paper  ceding  Alaska  to  the 
EBklmoe.  An  absurd  and  Impoaslble  com- 
mitment Is  not  a  true  commitment  in  law 
or  In  morals,  and  a  conunltment  to  make 
General  Ky  the  accepted  ruler  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  both  absurd  and  impossible. 

We  can  with  a  good  conscience  adopt  a 
heading  strategy.  IX  It  enables  us  eventually 
to  disengage  our  mUitary  forces  from  the 
Asian  mainland  and  to  retire  to  the  sea  and 
the  islands  where  our  power  Is  at  its  maxi- 
mum, we  ahau  have  acted  honorably,  hu- 
manely, and  wisely. 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  25.  1966 1 

Today    and    Tomobkow — Whx.    What    Can 

He  Do? 

(By  Walter  LIppmann) 

The  reason  why  the  peace  offensive  failed 
is  most  cogently  revealed  In  the  Mansfield  re- 
port on  the  state  of  the  war.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  trying  to  obtain  by  propaganda  the 
victory  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
on  the  battlefield — that  Is  to  say.  the  accept- 
ance in  the  whole  of  South  Vlemam  at  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  lost  control  of  a  very 
large  part  of  South  Vietnam.  The  peace 
offensive  was  bound  to  fall,  and  the  grave 
decisions  which  the  President  hoped  to  cir- 
cumvent and  avold-are  now  before  him. 

If  he  Is  to  make  these  decisions  wisely,  he 
must  recognize  that  In  international  poll- 
tlcs  peace  settlements  are  possible  only  as 
and  when  they  reflect  the  real  balance  of 
power  In  the  World  War.  for  example. 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  had  to  settle  with 
Stalin  for  a  Soviet  political  frontier  in  the 
midst  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  That  is 
where  the  Red  army  had  arrived  when  the 
peace  negotiations  began.  The  same  prin- 
ciple will  hold  In  Vietnam.  There  will  be 
no  settlement  until  the  terms  of  peace  re- 
flect the  military  reality. 

The  President  will  be  disappointed  again 
and  again  as  long  as  he  and  Secretary  Rusk 
ask  for  a  settlement  which  In  effect  demands 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Saigon  forces  be  trans- 
muted at  the  conference  table  Into  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Saigon  forces.  Not  should  he 
Indulge  In  any  illusion  that  the  informed 
opinion  of  mankind  really  thinks  as  Secre- 
tary Rusk  talks  merely  because  American 
envoys  have  been  politely  and  sympathetical- 
ly received  In  so  many  capitals. 

What  then  should  the  President  do?  It  Is 
often  said  by  the  President's  supporters  that 
his  critics  propose  no  alternative  to  what  he 
Is  doing.  If  that  was  ever  true,  tt  la  no 
longer  true  today.  It  is  not  true  since  the 
Mansfield  report  and  since  the  Gavin  state- 
ment. The  President  should  reduce  his  war 
alms,  which  today  are  Impossibly  high  In  the 
light  of  the  conditions  described  In  the 
Mansfield  report.  He  should  alter  his  stra- 
tegy along  the  lines  proposed  by  General 
Gavin,  making  it  a  holding  operation  pend- 
ing the  eventual  negotiation  of  a  political 
settlement. 

The  Mansfield  report  shows  that  Mr. 
Rusk's  objective — the  rule  of  General  Ky  or 
his  successor  over  the  whole  of  South  Viet- 
nam— Is  unattainable  no  matter  how  much 
the  war  is  escalated.  The  burden  of  disprov- 
ing the  conclusions  of  the  Mansfield  report 
is  on  those  who  have  been  proved  wrong 
about  the  escalation  of  last  summer,  on  those 
who  are  now  asking  for  another  escalation 
In  order  to  redeem  their  failure,  on  those 
who  want  to  redouble  the  stakes  In  order 
to  recoup  their  losses. 

If  the  Mansfield  report  conuins  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  It  follows  Inevitably  that  our 
war  alma  should  be  reduced  and  our  strategy 
revised.  We  should  put  aside  the  hopeless 
task  of  searching  out  and  destroying  the 
Vletcong.  and  we  should  take  our  stand,  as 
General  Gavin  advises,  on  a  holding  opera- 
tion In  the  coastal  cities. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  for  a  glorious  victory 
or  for  Bome  kind  of  dazzling  political  tri- 
umph. It  la  no  trick  for  pulling  rabbits 
out  of  a  bat.  It  la  a  formula  for  Uquldatlng 
a  mistake,  for  ending  a  war  that  cannot  be 
won  at  any  tolerable  price,  for  cutting  o\ir 
loaaes  before  they  escalate  Into  bankruptcy, 
and  for  listening  to  oommonsense  rather 
than  to  war  whoope  and  tomtoms. 

Becauae    we    are    neither    omniscient   nor 
omnipotent,  we.  even  we  Anterlcana,  cannot « 
alwsya  win.     But  I  cannot  help  feelln«  In 


my  bones  that  a  display  of  commonsense 
by  a  proud  and  Imperious  nation  would  be 
a  good  moral  Inveatment  for  the  future. 


Draft  Card  Borners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  copy  of  a  letter  Mrs.  Richard 
Shaffer,  of  Norwalk.  Conn.,  wrote  to 
President  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Shaffer  expresses  a  feeling  that 
many  of  us  have  about  the  possibility 
of  draft  card  burners  and  other  similar 
types  undermining  the  morale  of  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  I  agree  that 
It  is  important  that  our  service  men  and 
women  know  we  are  solidly  behind  them. 
In  the  belief  that  Mrs.  Shaffer's  letter 
will  be  W  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I 
am  inserting  It  and  a  letter  sent  to  our 
men  in  Vietnam  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  letters  follow : 
To  the  Officers  and  Enlisted  Men: 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  me 
today  to  President  Johnson.  Never  before 
have  I  felt  so  strongly  that  I  would  bother 
him  with  a  letter  from  soneone  as  plain  and 
ordinary  as  me  and  I'm  sure  In  the  course 
of  human  events  my  letter  Is  unimportant. 
But  I  cant  think  of  a  better  way  to  let  you 
know  how  so  many  millions  of  us  feel. 
Sincerely. 

Vivian  E.  Shafter. 

Shorefront  Park, 
Norwalk.  Conn.,  December  10, 1965. 
The  President, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  publicity  given  to 
peace  marches  and  draft-card  burners  Is  un- 
dermining the  morale  and  spirit  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  in  Vietnam  and  our  service  men 
and  women  around  the  world.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  have  never  been  defeated  and  the 
only  thing  that  will  ever  defeat  them  will  be 
a  compleft  breakdown  In  their  morale  and 
the  Inner  spirit  that  helps  to  create  the 
best  trained,  beet  equipped  fighting  force 
this  world  has  ever  known. 

We  know  why  our  men  are  In  Vietnam — 
our  great  freedom  carries  with  it  a  grave 
responsibility,  and  they  are  carrying  out  our 
responaiblllty.  The  men  know  why  they  are 
there.  But  unless  we.  the  plain  ordinary 
people  here  at  home,  back  them  up  with 
strong  encouragement  and  make  clear  to 
them  our  appreciation  and  understanding 
for  the  Job  they  are  doing,  they  will  surely 
be  defeated,  not  by  the  enemy,  but  by  their 
own  broken  morale  caused  by  our  seeming 
indifference. 

We  ask  that  you  help  us  get  the  message 
to  each  fighting  man  this  Christmas  that 
there  are  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
backing  up  their  efforts  and  their  sacrifices 
in  Vietnam.  We  are  backing  them  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  with  hard  work,  sacrifice, 
and  prayer.  We  will  do  whatever  you  ask 
of  ujs  to  help  reinforce  the  spirit  so  necessary 
to  maintain  each  member  of  our  forces. 

If  you  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  for 
all  of  us  In  a  dramatic  and  forceful  way.  the 
headlines  of  your  message  and  the  radio  and 
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TV  coverage  will  wipe  from  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  men  any  doubts  that  they 
might  have  about  their  mission  and  how 
we  at  home  feel. 

This  country  Is  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
you  for  Its  President.  Your  steady  band, 
your  wisdom  and  experience  guide  the  free- 
dom of  this  Nation  and  Its  people  and  give 
hope  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  same 
steady  hand,  wisdom,  and  experience  Is  need- 
ed to  remind  us  of  the  grave  responsibility 
that  goes  with  our  freedom,  for  without  an 
equal  amount  of  responslbfllty  our  freedom 
cannot  survive. 

Please  teU  our  fighting  men  that  they  are 
In  our  thoughts  and  prayers  and  will  remain 
there  until  the  Job  Is  done. 
Respectfully, 

Vivian  E.  Shatfes 
Mrs.  Richard  Shaffer. 


Alder  Spring t  Job  Corp*  Dividends 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  6 
months  of  diligent  efforts  molding  and 
remolding  men  In  the  Alder  Springs  Job 
Corps  Camp  in  my  congressional  district. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  the  following  di- 
rect appraisal  of  results:  Ed  Davis,  of 
the  Willows  Daily  Journal,  on  January 
12  published  the  following: 

Change  Is  Noted  ik  Job  Cospsmen 

Au>ni  Springs. — Letters  from  parents — 
and,  in  one  Instance,  a  newspaper  clipping — 
are  giving  heartening  evidence  that  the  Job 
Corps  Center  here  U  doing  a  Job  for  Its 
corpsmen;  and  that  they  are  doing  a  Job  for 
themselves. 

Parenu  have  been  quick  to  praise  the 
changes  they  not^  in  their  sons  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  says  Camp  Director  A.  R. 
Gronckl.  "The  malls  have  been  bringing  one 
heartwarming  letter  after  another." 

Especially  noteworthy  have  been  the  com- 
menu.  In  a  letter  and  In  a  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  article,  about  John  Lee  of  Berke- 
ley and  Steve  Maust  of  Everett.  Pa. 

Lee's  guardian.  Mrs.  Josephine  Davis,  ex- 
pressed her  gratitude  In  the  following  mes- 
sage received  this  week  by  Gronckl: 

"I  can't  find  words  to  say  how  much  you've 
done  for  John  Lee. 

"You  have  brought  about  such  a  change. 
I  really  can't  say  enough  praise  for  you 
men  for  taking  so  much  pain  and  worry  with 
my  boy,  for  he  has  shown  a  lot  of  improve- 
ment. 

"Please  continue  the  good  work." 

Lee  readily  admits  that  before  he  entered 
the  Job  Corps  he  had  a  penchant  for  getting 
into  trouble: 

"I  used  to  be  a  foUower,"  be  said.  "There 
wasn't  anything  else  to  do. 

"When  the  gang  got  caught  doing  some- 
thing wrong.  I  was  with  them  and  got 
blamed  too. 

"If  I  hadn't  Joined  the  Job  Corps.  I  know 
I'd  be  in  trouble  now."  Buckling  down  to 
The  camp's  work  and  study  schedule.  Lee  has 
almost  completed  ito  basic  math  and  reading 
programs.  " 

He  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  leader 
and  is  working  in  the  Infirmary  as  an  as- 
sistant to  the  camp's  medic,  Carl  Buterbaugh. 
a  retired  Navy  chief  warrant  officer. 

Lee's  ambition  is  to  pursue  his  medical 
training  further,  either  in  the  service  or  by 


getting  a  Job  as  a  hospital  orderly.  In  order 
to  become  a  qualified  medic. 

Steve  Maust's  change  in  attitude,  and  his 
warm  feelings  about  the  Job  Corps  camp. 
were  reported  In  an  mterview  with  him  by 
the  Everett.  Pa..  Gazette. 

The  newspaper  noted  that  Maust's  father 
operates  an  Everett-area  farm  for  its  owner, 
and  commented,  referring  to  the  youth: 

"He  wasn't  much  for  working  around  the 
farm  before  he  left  last  summer  for  the  Job 
Corps  camp.  'I  guess  I  was  at  the  age  when 
I  tl^ught  I  didn't  have  to  take  orders.' 

'"The  Gazette  reporter  found  Maust  help- 
ing his  father  by  operating  a  tractor.  The 
youth  didn't  think  It  detracted  from  the 
free  time  of  his  vacation  from  camp." 

Maust.  who  dropped  out  of  school  in  the 
eighth  grade,  has  completed  his  basic  math 
program  at  the  camp,  and  has  only  three  of 
eight  reading  levels  to  complete. 

"They  sure  sftend  more  time  vrlth  via  than 
they  did  In  our  school,"  he  told  the  Gazette 
reporter. 

"Most  of  us  think  it's  an  all-right  camp. 
We  want  to  learn,  and  the  teachers  are  really 

The  19-year-old  ybuth  is  concentrating  in 
his  work  schedule  on  learning  how  to  weld 
and  how  to  operate  heavy  equipment. 

When  be  graduates  from  the  camp,  he 
wants  to  return  home  and  get  a  skUled  Job 
which  his  training  wiU  have  equipped  him 
to  handle.  , 

Gronckl  recounts  that  the  Alder  Springs 
camp  exerted  perhaps  the  strongest  Influence 
on,  of  all  people,  a  guy  who  had  berai 
"booted." 

"It  wasn't  that  he  got  into  big  trouble," 
Gronckl  said,  "but  after  a  continuing  series 
of  difficulties  with  the  boy  we  sent  him  home 
to  Chicago — we  thought  for  good." 

Came  the  end  of  the  Christmas  holiday 
period,  and  there  at  Alder  Springs,  bright  as 
a  button,  was  the  youth  waiting  to  sign  in. 

"I  thought  we  sent  you  home."  the  amazed 
camp  director  exploded. 

"You  did."  he  replied. 

"But  I  wanted  to  come  back." 

It  turned  out  that  somehow  he  had  smug- 
gled himself  aboard  a  chartered  plane  bring- 
ing the  eastern  corpsmen  back  to  the  coast, 
smuggled  himself  aboard  a  highway  bus  and 
then  the,  bus  to  camp,  and  there  he  was. 

Gronckl,  forced  to  admire  the  boy's  spunk- 
ness  and  determination.  In  spite  of  his  highly 
Irregular  conduct,  asked  IX  he  thought  he 
might  behave  hlmoeU. 

He  said  he  did. 

His  reappllcation  la  being  submitted  to 
Washington  and,  if  he  continues  on  good  be- 
havior, it  looks  as  if  he'U  stay. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF  CONNECncDT 
IN  THE  HOUS^OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  life 
of  every  nation  celebration  of  Its  day  of 
Independence  is  a  joyous  occasion.  How 
proud  and  happy  we  in  the  United  States 
are  to  commemorate  each  year  the  sign- 
ing of  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 
But  how  sad  it  must  be  for  Ukrainians 
the  world  over  to  know  each  January  22, 
their  day  of  Independence,  that  in  their 
country  there  Is  no  Independence.  Yet. 
January  22  is  for  them  a  proud  day.  In 
1918  after  2y2  centuries  of  foreign  rule. 


an  Independent  Ukraine  was  proclaimed. 
It  was  a  daring  act,  an  act  for  which  the 
Ukrainians  paid  dearly  in  the  ensuing  3 
years.  It  has  been  48  years  since  that 
day  of  Ukrainian  independence  in  1918. 
During  those  years  nation  after  nation 
has  become  independent.  The  huge  colo- 
nial empires  are  gone — except  for  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Within  that  empire 
lies  the  Ukraine.  Some  day  this  great 
land  north  of  the  Black  Sea  may  again 
be  free,  may  again  celebrate  Its  inde- 
pendence day  In  freedom.  We  can  do  no 
less  than  work  toward  that  end. 


U.S.  Hooting  Policies  Have  Done  More 
Hans  Than  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  wiscoNsnf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  valued  and  serious-minded  constituent 
of  mine  recently  called  to  my  attention 
the  front-page  article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  Barron's  Business  and  Financial 
Weekly  relating  to  our  far-reaching  and 
expensive  housing  programs. 

Those  of  my  coUeagues  who  will  take 
the  time  to  read  this  article  will  find 
cause  for  some  second  thoughts  about 
accelerating  the  programs  to  which  we 
have  been  committed  In  the  past. 

The  article  follows: 

U.S.  HoustNO  PoLicisB  Havx  Done  Moas 
Hakm  Than  Good 

Fanaticism.  In  Santayana's  words,  oonslsta 
in  redoubling  your  effort  when  you  have 
forgotten  your  aim.  By  thla  definition  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  address,  de- 
spite the  matter-of-fact  tone  in  which  it 
was  delivered  and  its  frequent  appeals  to 
reason,  eminently  qualifies.  Although  over 
10  million  of  his  fellow  Americans  sUU  were 
suffering  physical  and  financial  hardship  at 
the  hands  of  unbridled  union  power,  the 
Chief  Executive  repeated  his  plea  to  strike 
down  State  rlght-to-work  laws.  Neariy 
200.000  U.S.  troops  are  facing  a  united  Com- 
munist front  m  South  Vietnam;  nonethe- 
lesB.  the  Commander  In  Chief  recommended 
that  Congress  "build  bridges"  between  East 
and  West.  Finally,  heedless  of  a  consistent 
record  of  failure.  Mr.  Johnson  urged  an  ex- 
panded Federal  effort  In  the  realm  of  hous- 
ing and  home  finance.  "In  some  of  our  urban 
areas  we  must  help  rebuild  entire  sections  and 
neighborhoods  •  •  •  I  wiU  offer  other  pro- 
posals to  stimulate  and  to  reward  planning 
for  the  growth  of  entire  metropolitan  areas." 

By  taking  his  stand  four-square  in  support 
of  better  shelter.  Lyndon  Johnson  reaffirmed 
a  pledge  dating  back  to  the  depression,  when 
FDR  eloquently  proclaimed  that  one-third 
of  a  naUon  was  "Ill-fed.  Ill-clothed  and  lU- 
housed."  Since  then,  housing  has  become 
the  object  of  greater  and  more  persistent 
Federal  solicitude  than  anything  but  social 
security.  Year  after  year  Congress  has  passed 
sweeping  muItlblllion-doUar  laws  designed  to 
eifliance  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Ameri- 
can homes.  In  1965  the  administration  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  of  which 
career  official  Robert  C.  Weaver  last  week  was 
named  bead. 

For  its  vast  investment  of  time  and  money, 
Washington  on  the  construcUve  side  has  re- 
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markably  little  to  show.  Relative  to  the  groaa 
natlon&l  product  homebulldltig  In  the  post- 
war, era  has  failed  to  match  the  peaks  set  In 
the  palmy  days  of  the  twenties;  since  1093. 
It  has  been  In  a  slump.  On  the  other  hand, 
thanks  largely  to  a  perennial  official  bias  to- 
ward easy  credit,  construction  costs,  which 
have  far  outrun  other  price  Indexes  since 
World  War  n,  continue  their  relentless  climb. 
The  same  holds  true  of  delinquencies  and 
foreclosures.  InOated  appraisals,  loose  mort- 
gage practices  and  overextended  borrowers 
and  lenders  have  become  less  the  exception 
than  the  rule.  "We  must  change  in  order  to 
master  change,"  said  President  Johnson  the 
other  night.  In  housing  and  home  finance. 
It's  plainly  time  for  a  change. 

What  the  Great  Society  promises,  however. 
Is  more  of  the  same.  Though  housing,  as 
not«d,  has  been  far  from  neglected  (PHA< 
Insured  and  VA-guaranteed  mortgages  out- 
standing now  exceed  170  billion),  the  John* 
son  administration  last  year  pushed  through 
Congress  perhaps  the  most  sweeping  and 
costly  measure  of  Its  kind.  The  Houstag  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  authorized 
outlays  put  at  upwards  of  t8  billion  for  such 
pxirposes  as  urban  renewal,  public  bousing 
(including  a  controversial  program  of  rent 
supplements)  and  subsidized  private  hous- 
ing. In  line  with  longstanding  custom,  it 
lowered  FHA  down  payments  by  $500  or  so, 
or  to  less  than  10  percent  on  higher-priced 
homes,  and  set  up  a  new  program  covering  in- 
surance of  no-down-payment  loans  to  vet- 
erans. The  legislation,  averred  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive when  he  signed  It,  "will  take  us  many 
longer  s.tridea"  nearM'  the  desired  goal:  "the 
light  of  tvery  family  to  a  decent  home." 

If  that's  the  gocj.  It  remains  as  elusive  as 
ever.  Private  nonfarm  housing  srtartA  in 
liMS  slipped  to  an  estimated  1.5  million, 
dovn  4  percent  from  1064  and  even  more 
ttfxn  lOttl.  Until  reoently,  perennial  opti- 
mlBta  In  and  outside  the  trad*  were  forecast- 
ing a  recovery  for  1066.  However,  accord- 
ing to  tb*-'  Wall  Street  Journal  last  week, 
builders  and  lenders  alike  now  have  lowered 
their  sights.  Despite  everything  the  Oovern- 
ment  may  do,  they  look  for  a  further  slide  in 
honmlng  narta.  "I  dont  see  how  the  home- 
burtldtng  Industry  can  hope  to  avoid  a  decline 
In  Vb»  number  of  new  units  constructed  this 
year."  said  tlie  economist  for  the  U.S. 
Savings  Jk  Loan  League. 

For  the  latest  setback  to  their  plans,  build- 
en  tend  to  divide  the  blam«  between  the 
war  in  Vle>tnam  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 
What  alls  honebulldlng,  however,  goes  deep- 
er. Despite  the  proliferation  of  the  Federal 
kootfng  establishment,  the  number  ot  prl- 
eate  dwelling  units  started  reached  their 
postwar  peak  15  years  ago.  In  1050  Dr. 
BmeiBon  Schmidt,  then  director  of  economic 
fee  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  relative  to  total  output  of  goods 
les  or  to  population,  homebuUdlng 
slnoe  1M6  has  faaed  to  match  the  record  of 
the  twenties.  The  burgeoning  influence  of 
Government,  It  thus  would  appear,  has 
yielded   the  Nation  not  more  housing  but 


Aa  a  mounting  weight  ot  evidence  sug- 
gesta.  far  more  serious  distortions  must  be 
laid  at  Washington's  door.  One  Is  the  un- 
broken advMice  in  residential  construction 
easts,  which,  on  the  authoritative  E.  H. 
Boeekh  index,  have  more  than  doubled 
alnce  1046.  a  climb  exceeding  that  of  the 
coet-of-llvlng  by  over  two-thirds.  The  rise 
In  delinquencies  and  foreclosures,  notably 
In  homes  financed  by  Federal  Housing  agen- 
cies, has  been  equally  relentless.  In  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year,  20.000  home  mort- 
gages were  foreclosed,  4  percent  ahead  of 
tbe  like  1964  period  (and  twice  as  many  as 
in  reeession-rldden  ie«0) .  Mounting  de- 
faults on  FHA-lnsured  mulUfamily  home 
loans,  which  were  running  over  0  percent 
last  summer,  prompted  a  concerned  letter 
from  the  White  House  to  Robert  C.  Weaver. 


then  HHFA  Adn\inUtrator:  since  then,  such 
foreclosures  have  risen  to  nearly  10  percent. 
Scant  wonder  that  losses  on  loan  portfolios 
exceed  all  expectations.  Last  week  Far 
Western  Financial  Corp.  disclosed  that  a 
loss  on  the  sale  of  foreclosed  prop>erttee,  cou- 
pled with  a  reserve  against  similar  fi|ture 
losses,  had  more  than  wiped  out  last  year's 
operating  profit. 

The  heaviest  toll  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Thanks  In  large  meas- 
ure to  U.S.  housing  agencies,  the  national 
landscape  has  been  strewn  with  small,  often 
shoddy  structures;  which  affront  the  eye  no 
less  than  a  billboard.  For  a  generation 
cities  have  been  defaced  with  thousands  of 
public  housing  projects  which  HHFA  offi- 
cials now  candidly  label  "high-rise  ghettos." 
From  the  notorious  "608"  scandals  of  the 
late  forties  to  the  recent  shocking  dis- 
closures of  fraudulent  mortgage  valuations, 
the  lure  of  easy  credit — and  easy  money — 
has  done  its  worst  to  corrupt  builder,  ap- 
praiser, mortgagor,  and  mortgagee.  For  the 
crack  In  the  picture  window — and  to  the 
industry's  code  of  ethics — decades  of  'mis- 
guided Oovemment  largess  must  share  the 
blame. 

"We  can  get  on  a  bus  labeled  economic 
reform,"  so  Prof.  George  J.  Stlgler  has  writ- 
ten, "but  we  dont  know  where  it  will 
take  us."  To  Judge  by  all  the  foregoing, 
thos^  In  the  driver's  seat  have  lost  their 
way.  and  not  merely  In  the  murky  realm  of 
housing  and  home  finance.  In  the  circum- 
stances, the  rest  of  Professor  Stlgler's  stric- 
tures are  worth  dtlng.  "When  we  xinder- 
take  a  policy  reform  or  Improve  some  part  of 
the  economy,  there  is  one  way.  and  only  one 
way,  to  find  out  whether  we  have  suc- 
ceeded— to  look  and  see.  We  have  not 
studied  the  experience  of  economic  reform, 
and  know  not  its  successes  nor  its  failures, 
its  lessons  on  ways  to  proceed  and  ways  to 
avoid."  Before  appropriating  another  1112.8 
billion  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  pay  heed. 


Remarks  of  Vice  President  Habert  Hum- 
phrey at  the  First  Annaal  Public  Affairs 
Conference,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  November  19, 
1965  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnvte 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1966,  Vice  President  Hubert 
Humphrey  spoke  to  5,000  high  school 
honor  students  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  The  oc- 
casion was  the  first  annual  public  af- 
fairs conference,  and  his  speech  was  a 
stirring  declaration  of  the  future  respon- 
sibilities and  challenges  awaiting  our 
young  people.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  attach  his  speech  to  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 
Remaxiu  or  Vicx  PxEsn«i«T  Hubsbt  Bum- 

PMKXT,  FnST  AMNT7AI.  PITBI.IC  AVTAnS  CON- 

FcaxNCx,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Novxmbcx  10,  1065 
I  tJways  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  young  people. 

President  Truman  has  often  aafd  that 
young  people  are  tbe  best  audiences.  They 
Usten  intently— weighing  each  word  with  a 
scholarly  mixture  of  skepticism  and  dbjec- 
tlvlty — and  then  ask  questions  that  make 
you  wish  you  had  stayed  in  Washington. 


And  he  is  right. 

My  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  meeting  with 
you  In  Atlanta — this  bustling,  growing,  ac- 
tive city  •  •  •  this  city  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  faith  in  itself  and  in  the  future. 

This  pause  today  with  young  people  Is 
truly  the  pause  that  refreshes. 

A  young  friend  of  mine,  who  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  also  a  high  school  student  In 
a  southern  city,  told  me  recently  of  the  visit 
he  made  this  summer  to  his  college  reunion. 

He  found  his  college  to  be,  on  the  surface 
at  least,  unchanged. 

The  one  change  that  caught  his  eye  was 
the  bulletin  boards. 

■fhe  bulletin  boards  were  filled  with  evi- 
dence of  concern  and  activity  which  had  not 
existed  only  a  few  years  before. 

There  were  placards  describing  the  life  of 
a  Peace  Corps  volunteer. 

There  were  brochures  explaining  how  stu- 
dents could  devote  several  hours  each  week 
to  working  in  the  city's  slums. 

There  were  organizational  brochures  for 
students'  political  groups  ranging  across  the 
whole  spectrum  of  the  American  pdlltlcal 
scene. 

And  there  were  copies  of  letters  from  class- 
mates or  recent  graduates  who  had  spent 
their  Bimimer  working  for  causes  In  which 
they  believed — on  an  Indian  reservatlcR)  in 
Oklahoma,  or  a  village  in  Peru,  or  a  town  in 
Mississippi.  - 

My  young  friend  believed,  and  I  believe, 
that  the  symbol  of  your  generation  of  Amer- 
icans is  the  bulletin  board — filled  with  evi- 
dence of  concern  and  commitment  which 
young  people  today  feel,  and  understand, 
and  act  upon. 

What  is  It  that  has  motivated  young  peo- 
ple to  be  Interested  in  and  concerned  about 
their  country,  their  world,  and  their  future? 

Today  let  us  examine  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges'ahead. 

We  are  challenged  first  and  foremost  by 
the  need  to  insure  that  history's  mightiest 
instruments  of  destruction  will  never  be 
used.  We  are  challenged  to  pursue  the  cause 
of  a  Just  and  enduring  peace. 

We  are  challenged  by  our  need  to  compre- 
hend and  to  master  the  wonders  of  science 
and  technology. 

Of  all  the  scientists  who  ever  lived  In  all 
the  history  of  mankind.  05  percent  are  now 
living  and  working.  We  must  channel  sci- 
entific revolution  toward  the  creation  of  a 
better  life  for  ourselves  and  for  our  children. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  expressed 
by  our  President:  "An  America  In  which  no 
young  person,  whatever  the  clrcimfistancee. 
shall  reach  the  age  of  21  without  the  health, 
eduqatlon,  and  skills  that  will  give  him  an 
oppoKunity  to  be  an  effective  citizen  and  a 
self-supporting  individual." 

We  are  challenged  to  lift  the  yoke  of  pov- 
erty from  one-fifth  of  our  fellow  citizens 
*  •  •  to  reverse  that  tragic  equation  which 
has  too  often  decreed  that  poor  shall  beget 
poor  and  ignorance  shall  beget  misery. 

Nowhere  Is  that  equation  more  accurate, 
or  Its  consequences  more  devasttng,  than  In 
our  own  American  Southland  where  almost 
one-half  the  families  live  below  the  poverty 
line. 

What  a  burden  this  is  on  the  South — In 
terms  of  welfare  costs,  of  lost  productivity, 
of  stress  on  your  society. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  our  cities  de- 
cent places  in  which  to  live  and  learn,  to 
work  and  play. 

And  this  Is  a  challenge  which  means  as 
much  to  you  here  in  Atlanta  as  to  any  peo- 
ple in  all  the  world — for  Atlanta  is  a  cisy 
which  Is  still  young  enough  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes' which  have  fouled  the  atmosphere  and 
shattered  the'  hopes  of  millions  of  urban 
dwellers  across  our  land. 

And.  finally,  we  are  challenged  to  make 
good  the  'promise  of  our  Constitution — to 
insxire  that  all  Americans  shall,  as  citizens, 
have  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  o\u  Republic. 
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These,  then,  are  the  challenges.  We  as 
Americans  can  share  a  sense  of  pride  in  what 
we  are  doing  to  meet  them.  You  know  of 
the  record  of  this  remarkable  80th  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  passed  laws  which  build 
a  base  for  our  American  future:  laws  for 
better  education,  better  housing,  better  medi- 
cal care,  laws  to  extend  opportunity  to  people 
and  places  bypassed  by  opportunity. 

Most  of  those  laws  directly  benefit  the 
American  younger  generation,  as  well  they 
should. 

But,  as  tho  late  President  Kennedy  so  often 
said,  "You  must  ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you — you  must  ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country." 

Atlanta's  great  editor,  Ralph  McGUl,  re- 
cently wrote:  "Today's  generation  of  young 
people  U  our  best.  It  Is  better  educated, 
more  poised,  possesses  superior  Information, 
and  Is  In  general  more  determined  to  com- 
mit itself  to  beUefs  and  principle." 

He  was  right.  Here  and  in  the  world, 
young  men  and  women  are  showing  what  this 
generation  of  Americans  can  do: 

More  than  10.000  young  volunteers — in- 
cluding 62  from  the  State  of  Georgia — are 
now  serving  In  the  Peace  Corps.  Another 
3,000  have  already  returned  after  tours  of 
duty.  But  most  significant,  more  than  100,. 
000  have  asked  to  take  part  in  the  bold  and 
Imaginative  experiment. 

When  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America — the  domestic  Peace  Corps)  was 
launched,  more  than  3,000  inquiries  were  re- 
ceived from  young  people  on  the  first  day  of 
business. 

No  fewer  than  one-quarter  of  the  members 
of  our  armed  services  are  under  20  years  old. 

Specifically,  what  can  you  do  tor  your 
community  and  your  country? 

You  can,  first  of  all,  stay  in  echoed  and 
finish  school. 

The  young  person  who  does  not  educate 
himself  to  the  limit  of  his  ability  dissipates 
his  most  precious  posseeslon. 

Unemployment  among  younger  workers  la 
already  three  Umea  as  high  as  among  older 
workers. 

A  diploma  is  the  key  to  a  Job.  Without  it 
you  may  find  the  door  of  opportunity  locked. 

You  will  hear  that  success  is  simply  a 
matter  of  being  in  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time — or  of  knowing  the  right  people. 
Do  not  believe  it. 

As  Louis  Pasteur  said,  "Chance  favors  the 
prepared  mind." 

You  make  your  opportimltles. 

Today— as  you  never  will  again— you  have 
a  priceless  chance  to  prepare  your  mind,  to 
seize  opportunity. 

You  can  be  aware  of  what  Is  happening 
In  the  world — and  this  public  affairs  con- 
ference is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  foresight 
of  your  teachers  and  principals  but  also  to 
your  own  Interest  in  what  U  happening 
around  you.  And  as  you  enhance  your 
awareness  of  the  great  issues  of  our  time, 
exercise  your  precious  right  to  vote. 

More  than  half  the  electorate  today  is 
imder  35.  By  next  year  half  of  the  pecula- 
tion will  be  under  25  years  of  age.  Work  and 
vote  for  the  candidates  and  the  party  you 
believe  in.     Improve  the  quality  of  politics. 

You  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  opportunities  for  service  which  can  be 
afforded  best  by  public  office.  I  do  not  mean 
to  Imply  that  only  through  elective  or  ap- 
pointive office  can  you  make  your  contribu- 
tion to  our  progress  as  a  civilization.  As 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said:  "Every  calling 
Is  great  when  greatly  pursued." 

For  American  business,  labor  and  agricul- 
ture need  the  vitality,  the  idealism  and  the 
dedication  of  young  men  and  women.  They 
welcome  the  spirit  of  adventure,  and  enter- 
prise so  characteristic  of  youth. 

Holmes  also  said.  "As  life  is  action  and  pas- 
sion, it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he  should 
share  the  passion  and  action  of  his  time,  at 
perU  of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived." 


No  State  offers  a  better  example  of  the 
opportimltlea  for  young  people  in  publlo 
service  than  your  own  Georgia.  For  this  Is 
the  State  that  produced  Richard  Rosszix — 
elected  Governor  of  Georgia  at  34,  the  young- 
est Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  at  35,  as  was 
HcxMAN  Talmaoce  later.  This  is  the  State 
that  produced  your  young  Governor  Sanders. 
This  Is  the  State  which  produced  such  far- 
seeing  men  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
Walter  George,  Carl  Vinson,  and  Gen.  Lucius 
Clay,  who  entered  public  life  as  young  men. 
There  Is  a  proud  tradition  of  service  In 
Georgia — and  you  would  do  well  to  turn  your 
thoughts  toward  a  role  in  carrying  forward 
that  tradition. 

Finally,  you  should  not  put  off  until  mid- 
dle age  those  tasks  which  call  for  the  zest 
and  vigor  of  youth. 

The  story  is  told  that  Pericles  of  ancient 
Greece  in  his  later  years  came  across  a  young 
lawyer  of  Athens  who  was  deeply  Involved  In 
public  affairs. 

Pericles  chastised  the  young  man  for  being 
too  bold  and  too  brash — for  concerning  him- 
self with  tilings  better  left  to  older  men. 

Pericles  said:  "Of  course,  I  understand, 
for  I,  too,  was  overeager  in  my  youth.  But 
now  that  I  am  older  I  have  learned  better. 
Take  my  advice  and  do  not  become  so  In- 
volved." 

To  which  the  young  man  replied:  "I  regret 
I  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  knovrtng  you 
when  you  were  at  your  best." 

In  the  years  Immediately  ahead  you  will 
be  at  your  best.  So  do  become  involved — 
for  only  by  becoming  involved  In  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  others,  can  you  truly  sat- 
isfy yoiir  own  inner  needs  and  aspirations. 
And  I  hope  you  will  become  Involved  right 
here  in  your  own  community. 

It  was  after  the  ClvU  War  that  Atlanta 
became  the  symbol  of  the  new  South.  Rising 
like  a  phoenix  from  the  ashes  of  that  tragic 
war,  Atlanta — under  the  Constitution's  edi- 
tor Henry  Grady  and  others — came  to  epit- 
omize the  spirit  of  that  new  South. 

Atlantans  toe*  bold  action,  recognizing  the 
urgent  need  to  reestablish  relationshlp>e  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  to  restore  business, 
to  build  a  more  stable  future  for  young 
people. 

Today,  as  then,  Atlanta  symbolizes  the  new 
South.  This  is  a  city  on  the  move — and 
America  knows  It. 

In  your  hands  lies  Atlanta's  future,  and 
the  future  of  America. 

Here  in  the  South  there  lies  before  you  the 
Immediate  task  of  extending  opportunity  and 
defeating  poverty — of  building  a  society 
equal  and  not  separate. 

And  In  this  task  you  are  Joined  by  your 

President  and  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 

a  Nation  unified  In  its  beUef  that  all  people 
and  places  in  America  shall  be  full  partners 
in  our  American  tomorrow. 

All  of  us  bear  responsibility  for  those  left 
behind.  It  is  the  faxilt  of  no  one  section  of 
the  country,  or  poliUcal  party. 

And  all  of  us  bear  responsibility  for  right- 
ing past  wrongs,  for  jM-actiolng  what  we 
preach  in  this  country. 

In  America  today  we  seek  to  create  a  great 
society:  a  society  of  opportimity,  and  Jixs- 
tlce,  and  human  dignity  where  each  child 
can  step  forth  into  life  with  his  eyes  up  and 
on  the  stars. 

You  young  people,  coming  of  age  in  this 
commimity,  have  the  chance  to  make  this 
dream  cotne  true. 

I  know  of  no  place  on  earth  where  men 
more  love  their  country  than  in  the  South. 

More  than  once  have  I  heard  one  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Senate  say:  "i  love 
the  South." 

And  he  has  meant:  I  love  the  soil,  I  love 
my  family,  I  love  the  people,  I  love  the  spirit 
of  the  place  that  bore  me.  I  love  a  sense  ot 
duty  and  responslblUty.  I  love  men  and 
women  who  hold  their  heads  high  in  ad- 
versity and  face  tomorrow  with  determina- 
tion.   I  love  my  country. 


It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  charge  you  vrtth 
responsibility  for  tomorrow. 

May  you  work  toward  the  goal  expressed 
a  generation  ago  by  the  author  Thomas 
Wolfe: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man 
regardless  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity— to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  his  vUion  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  is  the  promise  of 
America." 


Remarks  of  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman, 
Civil  Aeronantics  Board,  Before  the  As- 
sociation of  Local  Transport  Airlines, 
Houston,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  S.  Murphy,  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Local  Transport  Airlines  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  on  November  5,  1965. 

The  address  follows: 
RXMABKS  OF  Charles  S.  Mubprt,  Chairman 

OF    THX    CiVn,    AESONAtmCS    BOAKO,    BXTOIX 

THx  Association  of  Local  Tbanspobt  Aik- 

LiNKs,  Fall  Qtja*tk«lt  Regional  Mxetino 

AT  Houston,  Tkx.,  Novxiusa  5,  1086 

I  understand  it  has  been  the  custom  for 

board  members  meeting  with  Association  of 

Local  Transport  Airlines  to  note  some  of  your 

suoceee  in  your  business;  and  also  to  speak 

frankly  about  some  of  the  problems  In  whose 

solutions  we  have  a  mutual  interest.    I  shaU 

not  depart  from  that  custom.    I  also  make 

the  cutomary  dlsclalmw  that  my  statements 

do  not  necessarUy  represent  the  views  of  the 

Civil  Aeronatitlcs  Board. 

I  saw  in  the  trade  press  several  days  ago 
that  your  top  item  of  discussion  here  would 
be  strengthening  of  the  local  service  airlines 
route  pattern.  I  saw  that  you  were  also 
going  to  talk  about  class  n^ll  rate  No.  IV 
and  the  "GAB  stalT'  position  on  srarcharges. 
You  may  have  exhausted  all  these  subjects 
already,  but  I  will  run  the  risk  of  adding  a 
few  mve  observations,  in  case  you  are  Inter- 
ested In  my  point  of  view — ^whlch  may  be 
somewhat  different  from  yours.  I  might  also 
toes  into  the  list  of  topics  a  few  more — like 
new  flight  eqiilpment,  and  carrier  earnings, 
and  public  service. 

■nils  U  a  tough  set  of  problems.  They  are 
all  so  closely  tied  together— the  handling  ot 
one  depends  so  much  on  what  happens  with 
respect  to  the  others — that  It  is  not  only 
difficult  to  sort  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  them,  it's  even  dUSoult  to  know 
where  to  start  talking  about  them. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  the  picture  Is 
all  dark.  Indeed,  yotir  increasingly  success- 
ful experience  of  the  last  few  years  Is  bright 
and  shining  proof  to  the  contrary.  I  do  mean 
to  say  that  the  economics  of  the  local  service 
air  carrier  industry  are  tough.  Ftor  you  to 
operate  your  carriers  successfully  is  a  dlffl- 
ctUt  and  challenging  task.  The  fact  that  you 
have  succeeded  as  well  as  you  have  is  a 
tribute  to  your  skill,  your  ingenuity,  your 
business  acumen — and  not  least  of  all  your 
tenacity.    For  all  this,  X  salute  you. 

Just  6  years  ago  the  total  local  service  car- 
rier investment  added  up  to  only  $57.7  mil- 
lion; and  overall  rate  of  return  earned  on 
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that  Investment  was  only  S.81  percent.  By 
way  of  contrast,  on  June  30,  19A6,  your  In- 
TMtment  had  grown  to  tl33.3  million,  and 
reported  earnings  before  Interest  deductions 
were  more  than  $15.8  million,  a  rate  of  13.97 
percent  on  Investment.  This  has  been  a 
healthy  development.  It  has  permitted  you 
to  make  the  necessary  Investment  for  Im- 
proved flight  equipment.  It  has  enabled  you 
to  upgrade  salaries  bo  that  you  can  compete. 
on  somewhat  more  equal  terms,  for  capable 
executives  and  employees.  And  It  baa  con- 
tributed to  BOmoet  a  threefold  Increase  In 
the  average  price  ot  local  service  carriers' 
•locks  which  are  publicly  traded. 

Service  too  has  Increased,  Its  quality  has 
Improved — and  traffic  has  responded.  In 
19G2  there  were  79  cities  that  received  lees 
than  two  round  trips  dally,  and  130  that 
generated  lees  than  five  passengers  dally. 
As  of  June  30,  1965,  there  were  only  68  cities 
receiving  less  than  two  dally  round  tripe,  and 
only  60  which  generated  less  than  5  pas- 
sengers. The  number  of  city  pairs  that 
averaged  less  than  7  passengers  on  board  per 
aircraft  mile  decreased  from  314  In  1962  to 
140  In  calendar  1964.  and  is  expecte<f  to  show 
further  decrease  in  1965. 

In  1900.  70  percent  of  all  local  service  was 
eprformed  In  that  heroic  workhorse,  the 
DC-3:  In  1965.  73  percent  of  all  local  service 
was  provided  In  more  modem  aircraft.  The 
first  local  carrier  has  now  Introduced  pure 
jet  equipment  into  service,  and.  of  the  re- 
maining carriers,  all  but  three  have  Intro- 
duced turbo-prop  equipment.  And  much 
additional  modem  equipment  Is  scheduled 
foe  early  delivery. 

All  who  parUcipated  In  the  effort  that  haa 
made  possible  these  advances — the  Industry 
people,  the  congressional  leaders  who  have 
Interested  themselves  In  aviation  and  the 
CAB  and  Its  staff — have  the  right  to  be  proud 
of  aU  this. 

As  a  recent  arrival  at  the  CAB,  let  me  tell 
you  that  In  my  long  experience  in  Oovem- 
ment  I  have  never  enjoyed  personal  associa- 
UoDS  more  thoroughly  than  with  my  fellow 
Board  members,  and  never  have  I  bad  an  op- 
portunity of  workmg  with  more  able  or  dedi- 
cated staff. 

As  you  know,  we  have  recently  regrouped 
some  of  the  staff  In  a  new  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics. We  hope  that  this  will  enable  the 
Board  to  use  Its  staff  more  effectively. 

We  Intend  to  place  more  emphasis  on  plan- 
ning, programing,  and  research  to  help  us 
deal  with  the  increasingly  complex  problems 
of  air  transportation.  We  also  believe  that 
the  Board  can  profitably  place  a  p'eater  em- 
phaals  on  its  promotional  responslbUlties  In 
the  coming  months  and  years.  The  staff  re- 
organization is  Intended  to ,  assist  In  this 
objective. 

Certainly  no  segment  of  the  industry 
stands  to  t>eneflt  more  than  you  from  an  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  Board's  promotional 
fssponslbllitles.  There  Is  almost  no  area  In 
which  we  could  stimulate  the  use  of  air 
service  in  which  you  would  not  receive  some 
beneficial  fallout. 

Your  "Visit  USA"  tariff  few  foreign  visitors 
has  demonstrated  your  ability  to  contribute 
useful  promotional  Ideas.  This  tariff  is  of' 
particular  Interest  to  the  administration  in 
oonnectlon  with  its  program  to  encourage 
tntvel  to  and  within  the  United  States.  We 
aspect  you  to  continue  the  same  type  ot  crea- 
tive action  in  the  coming  months,  We  need 
(IM  benefit  of  your  experience  and  Insight  for 
graater  progress.  We  w»nt  your  thoughts  and 
Ideas  on  how  other  Industry  segments  can 
eontrlbute  to  growth  and  service,  as  well  as 
Ideas  relating  to  your  own  Immediate  Inter- 
ests and  service.  If  we  are  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  expanded  opportunities  which 
our  great  national  prosperity  has  made  avail- 
able, we  need  tb«  oonstmetlve  suggestions  of 
•veryone.  We  especially  want  your  help  in 
dSTStoplng  addltlansJ  ways  in  which  to  fill 
mmom  at  the  empty  seats  in  tbs  planes  our 
CBRtan  are  flying. 


I  should  like  now  to  return  to  a  more  par- 
ticular discussion  of  our  local  service 
problems. 

First,  as  to  route  strengthening.  I  some- 
times hear  it  said  that  a  particular  route 
should  not  be  awarded  to  a  local  service 
carrier  because  the  carrier  wants  it  to  satisfy 
Its  ambitions  for  expansion.  To  me.  this  Is 
not  a  good  kind  of  a  reason  for  withholding 
a  route.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  want- 
ing something  If  a  person  wants  something, 
that's  one  reason  in  and  of  Itself  to  give  it 
to  him.  When  someone  asks  me  for  some- 
thing. I'd  rather  be  able  to  say  "Yes"  than 
have  to  say  "No".  Neither  is  there  anything 
wrong  with  having  ambitions.  In  fact.  In 
the  business  you're  in  you  need  ambltionsr- 
along  with  a  considerable  amount  of  opitl- 
mistn — to  spur  you  on  toward  a  solution  of 
your  problems.  Nor  Is  there  anything  wrong 
per  se  with  expansion.  In  fact,  as  I  see  it, 
one  of  the  beet  hopes  for  strengthening  local 
service  carriers,  and  reducing  Government 
subsidy.  Is  through  route,  expansion. 

Fortunately,  changing  conditions  such  as 
growth  in  trafllc  and  the  availability  of  new 
types  of  aircraft  may  well  present  new  oppor- 
tunities for  route  strengthening  which  simpily 
did  not  exist  l>efore. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  route  ek- 
panslon  has  to  be  a  highly  selective  process. 
There  are  good  route  expansions  and  bad 
route  expansions.  I'm  in  favor  of  the  good 
ones  and  against  the  bad  ones.  Each  has 
to  be  examined  on  its  merlt»— carefully  but 
not  necessarily  Interminably — and  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  in  the  particular 
case. 

Without  undertaking  to  mention  all  the 
criteria  for  determining  whether  a  ptartlculiar 
route  expansion  is  good  or  t>ad,  let  me  say 
that  among  the  factors  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  Important  are  the  effect  on  service  to 
the  traveling  public,  the  effect  on  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  the  effect  on  the  earnings  of 
the  carrier  seeking  the  expansion,  and  t^ 
effect  on  other  carriers.  It  Is  not  always  cer- 
tain that  a  new  route  sought  by  a  carrier 
will  be  a  profitable  route.  I  believe  the  CAB 
does  have  a  responsibility  to  share  In  the 
decision  as  to  whether  a  subsidized  carrier 
should  be  allowed  to  take  on  a  rout«  that 
may  be  unprofitable.  However,  In  this  kind 
of  decision  I  tefid  toward  more  rather  than 
less  freedom  of  choice  by  air  carrier  manage- 
ment— particularly  where  the  carrier  is 
wUling  to  assxune  the  primary  risk  by  Aklng 
the  route  on  a  nonsubsidy  basis. 

It  appears  that  there  are  significant  op- 
portunities for  strengthening  yotir  routes 
without  undue  risk  to  the  welfare  of  our 
trunkllne  industry.  Among  the  top  300  do- 
mestic markets,  there  are  101  markets  under 
300  miles  In  distance.  These  are  markets 
for  which  your  equipment  and  experience 
would  appear  especially  adapted.  Yet  the 
total  trafllc  in  these  101  markets  Is  less  than 
6  percent  of  the  trunkllne  revenue  passenger 
miles. 

In  1964,  the  local  service  carriers  carried 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  passengers  In 
only  27  of  these  markets  and  In  47  markets 
they  carried  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
traffic.  In  68  of  the  101  markets,  the  local 
carriers  have  route  restrictions  which  ad- 
versely affect  their  opportunity  to  serve.  Of 
course,  I  recognize  that  each  market  must 
be  separately  appraised,  both  as  to  its  ability 
to  support  economically  the  service  you  may 
propose,  as  well  as  the  Impact  of  that  serv- 
ice on  the  carriers  already  in  the  market. 

One  kind  of  danger  we  must  guard  against 
Is  the  development  of  local  service  carriers 
in  such  a  way  that  they  neglect  service  to 
the  smaller  towns  and  cities — the  very  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  created.  This 
word  of  caution  is  applicable  with  respect  to 
new  filght  equipment  as  well  as  route  struc- 
tures. The  use  of  better  aircraft  Is  good, 
aod  I  applaud  it.  They  provide  better  serv 
los  for  the  public  and  can  provide  better 
earnings    for    the    carriers    where    properly 


adapted.  I  have  been  pleased  that,  In  the 
various  presentations  of  your  reequipment 
plans  made  to  us,  you  have  all  stressed  your 
ability  to  operate  this  equipment  over  your 
present  routes  with  decreased  subsidy  need. 

There  is  now  some  evidence  that  the 
change  to  better  equipment  actually  gener- 
ates substantial  new  passenger  traffic  for 
local  carriers.  This  is  wonderful.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  the  transition  to  jet 
and  prop  Jet  equipment  will  greatly 
strengthen  your  Industry.  At  the  same 
time.  It  is  mo6t  Important  for  you  to  exer- 
cise the  greatest  care  to  get  the  kind  of 
equipment  that  is  best  suited  for  the  Job 
you  aire  supposed  to  do.  To  me  this  means 
selectivity  In  matching  types  of  equipment 
with  particular  types  of  routes.  This  is  a 
matter  which  I  believe  the  Board  should  and 
will  take  into  account  in  fixing  subsidy 
rates.  We  don't  propose  to  forget  the  small 
towns,  and  we  don't  want  you  to.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  don't  think  we  should  pay  for 
flight  equipment  of  a  kind  that  Is  grossly  in 
excess  of  the  needs  of  these  small  towns,  and 
I  don't  believe  you  would  expect  us  to. 

To  return  to  your  route  structures,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  obvious  that  one  way  in  which  they 
could  be  made  more  profitable  would  be  by 
eliminating  loss  points  that  you  serve.  This 
raises  the  question  of  the  public  Interest  in 
providing  service  to  such  points — and  under 
the  law  I  believe  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  CAB  on  a  case  by  case  basis  to  balance 
the  public  benefit  against  the  public  cost. 
Since  you  are  profit-motivated  institutions, 
and  very  properly  so,  we  cannot  expect  you 
to  conduct  your  total  operation  at  a  loss — 
at  least,  not  intentionally.  We  might  ask 
you  to  take  some  of  the  lean  along  with  the 
fat.  if  there's  enough  fat.  I  hope  there  will 
be  more  fat  as  time  goes  on.  But  frankly, 
I  doubt  If  your  route  systems  will  ever  be 
as  strong  as  the  route  systems  of  the  trunk 
carriers,  and  I  believe  that,  apart  from  ques- 
tions of  fairness  and  equity,  this  raises  ques- 
tions as  to  the  extent  of  your  ability  to  cross- 
subsidize  service  to  loss  points. 

This  Impels  me  toward  the  view  that  we 
should  seek  to  differentiate  more  clearly  be- 
tween the  routes  where  you  can  reasonably 
expect  to  make  a  profit  and  those  where  a 
subsidy  is  necessary.  If  we  don't  recognize 
the  difference  between  these  two  situations, 
we  might  end  up  with  the  wrong  kind  of 
treatment  for  both. 

This  brings  us  to  class  mail  rate  No.  IV. 
It  is  generally  agreed  the  class  rates  have 
been  an  improvement  over  ths  earlier  sys- 
tems. I  fully  share  that  view.  But  as  we 
gain  more  experience,  and  as  conditions 
change,  we  must  continue  to  seek  Improve- 
ments in  the  class  rate  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  major  effort  of  that  kind.  Our 
target  date  for  Its  effectiveness  is  January  1, 
1966. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  provide  us 
with  a  great  deal  of  information  that  is  use- 
ful and  is  being  used  for.  this  purpose.  We 
are  studying  It  diligently. 

From  the  beginning,  the  class  rate  has 
been  designed  to  give  the  industry  a  fair 
opportunity  for  profit;  to  encourage  manage- 
ment efficiency:  and  to  permit  the  Industry 
to  attract  necessary  capital. 

No  one  thought  that  the  class  rate  No.  1 
was  perfect.  But  it  did  end  the  cycle  of 
cost-plus  ratemaktng.  or  as  some  described 
it,  cost-minus  ratemaklng.  There  have  since 
been  two  modifications  of  the  rate  formula. 
Each  of  the  previous  rates  adopted  by  the 
Board  was  designed  to  n^et  the  economic 
needs  of  each  carrier's  system  as  a  whole. 
Each  carrier's  system  consists  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  routes  ranging  from  those 
which  are  commercially  self-sufficient  to 
those  which  require  a  varying  degree  of  pub- 
lic assistance.  It  baa,  therefore,  been  neces- 
sary to  modify  the  formula  in  an  effort  to 
have  the  subsidy  follow  the  economic  need, 
rather  than  have  payment  made  indis- 
criminately for  profitable  as  well  as  unprofit- 
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able  services.  However,  on  a  carrier  system 
basis,  it  is  possible  to  do  this  effectively  only 
to  a  limited  degree. 

The  board  has.  therefore,  adopted  many 
devices  to  protect  the  public  against  unneces- 
sary subsidy  payments.  There  is  the  profit- 
sharing  formula  under  the  class  rate;  the 
ad  hoc  rate  adjustment,  and  the  subeldy- 
Inellgible  certificate  condition  where  a  new 
service  appears  capable  of  self-supporting 
operations.  These  devices  have  helped,  but 
they  do  have  shortcomings. 

The  profit-sharing  device  has  obvious  nega- 
tive Incentives  for  business  efficiency.  The 
ad  hoc  rate  adjustment  lasts  only  for  the 
lifetime  of  the  particular  rate.  It  is  wiped 
out.  as  if  it  has  never  existed,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  succeeding  class  rate.  The  sub- 
sidy, ineligible  certificate  is  good  and  ef- 
fective, as  far  as  it  goes.  But  It  does  not 
cover  comparable  routes — capable  of  self- 
sufficiency— on  which  service  was  inaugurated 
either  at  a  point  In  time  when  their  potential 
profitability  was  not  apparent,  or  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  attaching  such 
conditions  to  carriers'  certificates. 

I  believe  that  most  of  you  recognize  the 
limitations  of  a  class  rate  tied  to  the  opera- 
tlons  of  a  carrier's  system.  Surely  you  are 
anxiotis  to  have  an  opportunity  to  operate 
In  a  more  normal  commercial  envlroiunent 
where  ^success  will  flow  from  your  ability 
to  maximize  your  commercial  revenues  and 
minimize  your  expenses.  You  have  great 
respect  as  I  do,  for  the  value  of  the  profit 
system  to  secure  economic  and  efficient  oper- 
ations. I  am  concerned,  as  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  you  are,  about  the  long  continua- 
tion of  any  system,  in  which  there  can  be 
a  question  as  to  whether  a  service  is  being 
provided,  or  being  discontinued,  more  be- 
cause of  its  Impact  on  subsidy  payment  than 
because  of  its  market  success  or  its  public 
benefit.  I  do  not  doubt  that  we  would  both 
rather  have  the  rules  so  shaped  as  to  assure 
that  an  executive  would  be  Judged  on  how 
well  he  runs  his  airline  itither  than  on  his 
"class  ratesmanshlp." 

The  need  for  a  change  In  the  class  rate 
moving  toward  a  segment  basis  has  been  ap- 
parent for  some  time.  It  is  an  admittedly 
difficult  technical  task  to  accomplish.  But 
it  Is  just  as  Important  a  goal  now  as  was 
the  adoption  of  the  original  class  rate.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  not  wait  for  perfection, 
but  should  attempt  to  get  the  beet  result 
that  we  can  in  the  immediate  future. 

Now  Just  a  word  about  the  "CAB  staff" 
position  on  Jet  surcharges.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  this  Isecause  I  talked  about  fares  at  some 
length  in  Sflaml  last  night,  and  the  text 
of  that  talk  will  be  available  to  you. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  the  current  CAB 
position  in  this  matter  is  a  Board  position, 
not  a  staff  position.  We  are  getting  most 
competent  technical  assistance  from  our 
staff,  but  the  reality  is  that  the  Board  itself 
is  determining  its  current  policy  on  fares  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory.  The  policy  may  be 
right  or  It  may  be  wrong,  but  we're  the  ones 
who  are  setting  it. 

Perhaps  1  should  say  that  In  the  broader 
sense  the  Congress  has  determined  the  policy 
on  fares  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  and  we 
are  undertaking  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
Congress  to  the  best  of  otir  ability.  The  law 
requires  ub.  In  fixing  rates,  to  consider  the 
need  of  the  public  for  transportation  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  furnishing  the 
service.  I  believe  that  provision  of  law  has 
some  applicability  to  the  passenger  fares  of 
subsidized  as  well  as  nonsubsidlzed  carriefs. 
I'm  sure  you  would  not  expect  us  to  ignore 
this  responsibility. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  salute  you  again 
for  your  accomplishments.  You  have  come 
tar — I  am  sure  you  will  go  much  further — 
better  airlines,  better  airplanes,  better 
profits,  better  public  service. 

TJie  path  toward  progress  Is  one  which  you 
and  the  CAB  wUl  necessarily  have  to  tread, 
or  fly,  together.  Your  part  of  the  Job  vrtll 
be  the  larger  part,  but  ovir  part  Is  also  In- 


dlspensible.  We  are  conscious  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  you,  as  well  as  our  obligations  to  the 
Government  and  the  public.  We  pledge  you 
our  beet  efforts. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  arlthmetle 
done  In  the  CAB,  on  your  problems  In  the 
months  ahead. 

Fortunately,  the  liaison  between  your  car- 
riers and  the  CAB  seems  to  be  very  good. 
We  enjoy  our  personal  associations  with  you 
and  we  feel  that  our  channels  of  communl- 
caUon  are  good.     I  hope  it  will  remain  so. 

We  must  recognize  that  although  you  and 
we  have  common  goals,  we  have  different 
responsibilities  and  from  time  to  time  are 
certain  to  have  different  points  of  view  about 
how  to  pursue  our  goals.  I'm  sxire  we  will 
both  do  our  beet  according  to  our  own  lights. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  Catholic  priest  and 
the  Methodist  minister  who  had  become 
good  personal  friends.  One  day,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  and  pleasant  conversation,  the 
priest  rose  from  his  chair  and  said:  "Well, 
John,  I  have  enjoyed  this.  But  now  we 
should  both  get  on  with  the  Lord's  work — 
jrou  in  your  way,  and  I  in  His." 


F.  Edward  Hebert:  Dynamic  Le^slator 
Completes  Quarter  Century  of  Serrice 
in  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOtTTH    CUtOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  full-length  portrait  of  our 
colleague,  P.  Edward  Hubert,  was  un- 
veiled on  January  3  at  the  Louisiana 
State  Museum.  The  unveiling  took  place 
at  precisely  1  minute  after  noon  on 
January  3  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
HUBERT  completed  a  quarter  century  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  congratulate  the  First  District  of 
Louisiana  for  choosing  such  a  Repre- 
sentative, I  congratulate  the  museum  on 
this  splendid  commemoration,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  artist.  John  Clay  Parker, 
on  getting  Edward  Hebert  to  stand  stili 
that  long. 

F.  Edward  Hebert  has  not  stood  still 
very  often.  He  Is  a  restless,  driving  man, 
a  mover,  a  man  who  has  to  be  doing 
things.  Any  one  of  several  of  Mr. 
Hebert's  notable  achievements  would  be 
career  enough  for  most  successful  men. 
He  was  a  great  reporter,  a  great  city 
editor  and  perhaps  the  most  orutstanding 
congressional  investigator  of  his  time. 
In  1933.  when  a  sergeant  named  Batista 
overthrew  the  Government  of  Cuba,  the 
first  reporter  to  interview  him  was  F. 
Edward  Hebert.  In  1939.  the  New 
Orleans  States  broke  one  of  the  legendary 
scoops  of  our  time,  the  "Louisiana 
Scandals"  story  which  won  the  paper  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  courage  in 
journalism.  The  city  editor  who  directed 
coverage  of  that  story  was  F.  Edward 
Hebert. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  he  has 
carved  a  singular  reputatiMi  as  an  in- 
vestigator, a  legislator,  and  an  orator. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  AcUvities.  he  took 
part  in  the  famous  Hiss-Chambers  hear- 


ings in  1948  and  Whitaker  Chambers 
later  referred  to  him  as  "the  most  un- 
sparing of  interrogators."  As  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Investigations 
SubcOTimittee,  he  directed  investigations 
which  recovered  millions  of  dollars  in 
overcharges  on  defense  contracts  and 
untold  millions  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  have  been  saved  because  of  re- 
forms he  forced  in  military  procurement 
procedures.  As  an  orator,  he  displays 
a  command  of  the  language  matched 
by  very  few  of  all  the  men  who  have 
tread  these  Halls.  His  stamp  and  his  in- 
fluence are  reflected  in  a  great  deal  of 
important  legislation  passed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  the  past 
decade. 

F.  Edward  Hebert  Is  the  first  man  in 
Louisiana  history  to  serve  25  consecutive 
years  in  the  House.  He  long  since  estab- 
lished the  longevity  for  his  own  district. 
In  fact,  he  has  served  more  than  twice 
as  long  as  all  but  one  of  his  predecessors. 
Of  the  84  men  who  entered  Congress  in 
1941,  only  1  other  besides  Mr.  HisERi 
has  served  consecutively  to  this  very 
hour.  That  other  man  ought  to  have  a 
pretty  good  appreciation  of  the  talents 
and  character  of  F.  Edward  Hubert. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  that  other  man  and 
I  do  have  an  appreciation.  A  public  man 
deserves  to  be  judged  on  the  record  of 
his  achievements.  If  he  is  also  a  man 
of  warmth  and  humor,  cap>able  of  deep 
friendship  and  unchanged  by  the  wine 
of  greatness,  that  is  a*  bonus  that  we  do 
not  always  have  a  right  to  expect.  In 
the  case  of  F.  Edward  Hebert  we  have 
the  bonus.  One  could  not  have  a  finer 
friend  and  there  are  few  men  who  are 
called  friend  by  more  people.  He  is  one 
who,  in  the  words  of  Kipling,  "can  talk 
with  crowds  and  keep  your  virtue,  or  walk 
with  kings — nor  lose  the  common  touch." 
Edward  Hebert  has  never  lost  the  com- 
mon touch. 

The  commemorative  ceremony  includ- 
ed a  very  moving  address  by  Hugh  M. 
Wilkinson,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
HistoricaL  Society,  and  a  special  prayer 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Philip  M.  Hannan, 
Archbishop  of  New  Orleans.  I  would 
like  to  place  both  of  these  in  the  Record. 
I  also  place  In  the  Record  a  list  of  the 
men  who  have  represented  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  since  1805: 
Prater   by   thx   Most   Reverend   Philip   M. 

Hannan,  Archbishop  op  New  Orleans 

Almighty  sjid  eternal  Ckxl,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  year,  we  beg  you.  In  your 
infinite  goodness  to  bless  our  guest  of  honor 
and  all  of  us  to  your  service  and  to  the  pur- 
suance of  our  country's  good.  We  beg  that 
our  hopes  for  peace  with  justice  and  freedcwn 
so  recently  kindled,  may  not  be  frustrated, 
but  may  rather  be  realized  through  your  al- 
mighty power.  May  our  country,  through 
your  grace,  ever  champion  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. Justice,  righteousness  and  charity,  and 
may  we  ever  uphold  the  dignity  of  man  both 
at  home  and  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  we  thank  you  for 
the  25  years  of  distinguished  service  by  the 
Honca-able  F.  Edward  Htearr  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try: we  pray  that  you  may  bless  him  and  bis 
family  and  those  who  are  devoted  to  him; 
and  we  ask  that  he  may  enjoy  your  q>eclal 
graces  in  his  future  service  to  our  eountrv^- 
and  to  our  community.  tf 

Through  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
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Mr.  CbAirman,  reverend  clergy,  and  other 
dlstlnguisfaed  guesta.  Congre«sm&n  and  Mrs. 
Hubert.  Mrs.  Dahe,  ladlea  and  gentlemen, 
each  of  us  will  recollect.  I  am  sure,  tba 
fn.miiiar  verse  by  tbe  poet,  Longfellow  (and 
an  occasion  such  a*  this  brings  it  very  forci- 
bly to  memory) : 

'Xlves  of  great  men  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  U^es  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Ome." 

When  he  penned  this  metaphorical  deduc- 
tion, Henry  Wadswortb  Longfellow  must  also 
have  been  Impressed  with  the  extreme  and 
dismaying  tleetneas  of  fame.  Sand,  shift- 
ing with  every  caprice  of  the  winds,  washed 
out  by  each  flooding  tide,  could  scarcely 
supply  pemutnency  to  a  reminder  of  great- 
nees. 

Since  the  dawn  of  civilization,  however, 
mankind  has  succeeded  In  achieving  more 
enduring  means  of  preserving  memories  of  a 
nation's  greatness  and  the  men  who  made  It 
great,  its  heroes,  Its  statesmen.  Its  philos- 
ophers. Its  leaders  In  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Cblatis  .of  sculptors  have '  bequeathed  to  us 
In  everlasting  bronze  and  marble,  and 
brushes  of  painters  have  given  us  In  alniost 
equally  durable  pigments  laid  upon  canvas, 
the  likenesses  of  the  Immortals  of  almost 
every  age  and  clime.  Centuries  after  a  fam- 
ous personage  has  passed  from  life's  stage — 
whether  he  be  among  the  ancients  or  the 
modems — his  brist  or  portrait,  or  perhaps 
both,  is  handed  on  to  posterity  as  a  perpetu&l 
reminder  of  who  and  what  he  was  and  tne 
example  of  the  Inspiring  life  for  which  hU 
name  and  reputation  stand. 

Today  we  are  gathered  In  this  building — 
ttaelf  a  monument  of  Louisiana's  fascinat- 
ing colonial  past — to  mark  a  very  important 
date  In  the  career  of  a  great  Loulslanlan  of 
tl>e  present  era — one  of  the  very  greatest,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  afllrm,  of  his  day  and  time; 
to  furnish  him,  by  our  presence,  a  testi- 
monial of  respect,  admiration,  esteem,  and 
even  our  deep  affection;  and  to  be  witnesses 
to  the  unvelUng  and  first  public  viewing  of 
such  a  re-creation,  full  length,  on  a  painter's 
eaael.  at  his  features  and  figure  as  we  know 
tbem  eo  well,  a  portrait  from  a  master  art- 
ist's brush,  and  one  upon  which  men,  wconen, 
and  children,  for  generations  and  genera- 
tions to  come,  may  look  and  be  prtdefuUy 
reminded  that  the  subject  of  this  portraiture 
la  one  of  the  truly  great  statesmen,  not  only 
of  Louisiana,  but  the  entire  constitutional 
Republic  of  these  United  States  of  America. 
Let  It  be  well  spoken  of  him,  my  friends,  as 
we  may  paraphrase  tbe  lines  of  the  poet 
Byron: 

**Hls  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
I       And  his  a  name  that  must  not  wither." 

Twenty-five  yean  ago,  almost  to  this  hour,' 
on  Ptlday,  January  3.  1941,  at  the  opening  of 
the  1st  session  of  the  77th  Oongreae  and  In 
tbe  Hall  of  tbe  Houae  of  Representatives  In 
tbe  Oapltol  at  Wastalngton.  DC,  Tzux  Ex>- 
WABD  Hts^rr,  native-born  New  Orleanlan, 
then  39  years  of  age.  was  for  the  first  time 
administered  the  oath  of  office  as  Represent- 
ative from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
liOulelana.  and  there  and  then  he  solemnly 
■wore  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  tbe  35  consecutive  years  of  his  con- 
gUMliiiiel  service  tliat  have  followed  since 
tbat  oath  by  him  was  first  taken,  it  is  our 
■incere  belief,  fotuuled  upon  close  observa- 
tion, that  no  member  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  kept  that  oath  more  sincerely, 
jDOCve  conaclentloualy  unaelllahly,  more  hon- 
•rably  and  with  a  greater  degree  of  scrupu- 
lous fidelity,  realistic  understanding  and  ef- 
fecUve  ability  in  the  dlscbsfge  of  hts  legisla- 
tive duties  than 


"Man  and  his  littleness  perish. 

Erased  like  an  error,  and  canceled; 
*      Man  and  his  greatness  siirvlve. 
Lost  In  tbe  greatness  of  Ood." 

A  number  of  records  have  been  established 
by  EDors  Htsnrr's  survival,  physically  and 
politically,  for  a  tenure  of  a  quarter  century 
In  the  Congress.  Although  In  my  humble 
opinion,  his  most  distinguished  record  has 
been  made,  not  by  the  length,  but  In  the 
quality  of  his  service  to  his  district,  his 
State,  and  to  the  Nation,  the  other  records 
deserve  a  passing  mention;  and  the  most 
pertinently  Important  of  these,  o'  course,  is 
the  fact  tiiat  he 'has  faithfully  represented 
the  people  of  his  district,  embracing  the 
population  of  the  lower  half  of  New  Orleans 
and  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard  and  Plaqjue- 
mlnes,  for  a  longer  period  of  tlifie  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  In  the  office — an  Illus- 
trious line,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  was 
started  with  Daniel  Clark  160  years  ago,  as 
territorial  representative  In  1806. 

And  it  may  Justifiably  be  Interpolated  here 
that,  despite  his  Independence  of  action, 
his  refusal  to  aestfully  play  tbe  game  of 
partisan  politics,  htt  unswerving  adherence 
to  principle  rather  than  a  surrender  ever  to 
expediency,  In  the  13  times  IUbcxt  has  gone 
before  the  people  of  his  district  lu  an  elec- 
tion, serious  opposition  to  his  candidacy 
never  has  been  mustered,  nor  has  he  ever 
suffered  even  a  cloee  decision  in  the  results 
at  the  polls.  And  that,  my  friends.  Is  a 
record  of  trust  and  confidence  by  a  con- 
stituency unsurpassed  In  the  history  of  this 
State. 

Of  84  new  Members  who  entered  Congress 
with  HtBKXT  on  January  3,  1941,  only  2  re- 
main today  with  uninterrupted  service,  him- 
self and  his  cloee  friend  and  congressional 
ally  In  many  undertakings,  Memoel  Rrvxas 
of  Charleston,  S.C.  * 

He  has  served  under  five  Presidents— ^and 
that  of  Itself  is  a  record.  He  went  tn  under 
the  next  to  the  last  term  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, who.  of  course,  has  been  succeeded,  in 
order,  by  Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
now  President  Johnson. 

He  has  served  during  what  history  may 
come  in  time  to  record  as  the  most  fran- 
tically moving  period  of  our  national  life — • 
more  pressing  even  upon  a  legislator  than 
the  years  of  the  lath  century  which  wit- 
nessed the  formation  of  the  Republic,  oc  the 
tragic  era  of  the  19th  century  whlch^saw 
the  fratricidal  strife  of  the  Civil  War,  With- 
in the  first  13-months  of  HfaxxT'B  service, 
the  day  of  Infamy  at  Pearl  Harbor  occurred, 
and  the  United  States  was  plung^  Into 
World  War  II.  The  dawn  of  the  atomic  age 
came  with  the  first  use  of  the  A-bomt>  at 
Hiroshima,  bringing  about  the  tennlnation 
of  the  Japanese  war.  The  experiment  of  the 
United  Nations  began  with  Its  charter  In 
1945,  suggesting  a  new  and  even  a  very  ques- 
tionable problem  of  national  legislative  serv- 
ice; and  the  so-called  United  Nations  police 
action  in  Korea  followed,  putting  our  coun- 
try back  again  Into  what  was,  after  all,  a 
bitter  and  bloody  war.  Just  as  we  are  now 
experiencing  its  ftarallel  of  the  confilort  in 
Vietnam.  In  his  time  as  a  Congressman, 
Htenrr  has  participated  In  the  admission  of 
3  new  States.  Alaska  and  Hawaii — admissions 
to  statehood  which  had  not  happened  for 
approximately  30  years  before  he  went  to 
the  Congress,  or  since  the  admission  of  <Mew 
Mexico  and  Arizona  in  1913. 

Now  Congressman  BAbkbt  Is  witnessing 
at  close  range  and  participating  legislatively 
In  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  outer 
space,  with  all  its  Individual  heroisms  and 
the  technological  accomplishments  which 
stagger  one's  imagination  and  even  belittle 
tbe  supposed  Imaginings  of  science  fietlon 
of  only  a  generation  ago.  In  tbsse  and  other 
developments  of  International  and  even  In- 
terplanetary scope,  and  In  the  very  recent  and 
revolutionary  and  often  violent  changes  In 


social  and  poUtlcal  life  in  America,  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  since  the  Nation  began 
nearly  two  centuries  ago,  has  faced  any 
greater  challenge  to  ability,  industry,  enter- 
prtse,  and  patriotism  than  did  EoDOe  Hxbert 
In  his  incumbency  since  1941. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  catalog  his 
many  notable  accomplishments  in  Congress; 
but,  in  war  and  in  peace  during  that  25 
years — like  the  Father  of  our  Country — 
HtefXT  has  always  been  foremost  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  tills  portion  of 
Louisiana,  and  deservedly  so. 

Samuel  Johnson  referred  somewhere  to 
what  he  called  the  salutary  Influence  of 
example.  George  Chapman  is  quoted  as 
expressing  It: 

"So  our  lives.  In  acts  examplary. 
Not  only  win  ourselves  good  name. 
But  doth  to  others  give 
Matter  by  virtuous  deeds 
By  which  we  live." 

The  example  to  the  youth  of  the  land 
which  Eooix  HtBUT  has  set,  by  his  quarter 
century  of  public  service,  Is  the  consequence 
of  a  task  to  which  he  came  well  equipped  and 
dedicated. 

First  by  an  honorable  lineage,  descending 
from  families  of  the  Huberts  and  the  Na- 
quins,  tracing  back  to  the  early  history  of 
Louisiana  as  a  French  colony. 

Secondly,  by  the  tea<ftilngs  of  his  parents, 
particularly  his  devoted  mother,  Mrs.  Lea 
Naquln  Hubert,  who  was  i>erhape  to  take  the 
greatest  pride  In  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1940. 

Thirdly,  by  the  closeness  of  affection  which 
exists  in  bis  little  family:  his  wife,  Gladys, 
a  reel  helpmate  in  his  often  burdensome  of- 
ficial life,  and  his  lovely  daughter  and  only 
child.  Dawn  Marie,  now  Mrs.  John  Malcolm 
Duhe,  Jr.,  of  New  Iberia.  Today,  we  also 
have  the  beautiful  spectacle  of  Eddie's  four 
little  grandchildren,  sitting  with  him  and 
Gladys,  and  I  dare  say  this  splendid  cere- 
mony In  honor  of  their  grandfather  is  some- 
thing they  will  remember  with  pride  for  the 
reet  of  their  lives. 

Fourthly,  by  a  profound  sense  of  religious 
duty,  nurtured  In  an  educational  institu- 
tion— to  Judge  by  his  frequent  recollections 
of  it — the  Jesuits  High  School  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Its  faculty,  of  whose  members  I 
have  heard  him  so  often  speak. 

Fifthly,  by  years  of  training,  before  he  en- 
tered poliucal  Ufe,  as  a  New  Orleans  news- 
paperman: reporter,  columnist,  and  editor — 
a  rigorous  Indoctrination  in  the  ethics  of 
Journalism  which  no  doubt  concrete-set  on 
his  conscience  the  rules  of  conduct  he  has 
since  followed  in  public  life. 

And  lastly,  but  not  least,  by  an  innate  in- 
stinct to  seek  the  truth,  and  to  follow  the 
path  of  righteousness,  which  has  always  gov- 
erned Edoic  HAbext's  thoughts  and  deeds  in 
personal  as  well  as  public  life. 

"No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend,  no 
Prince  presume. 

For  stlU  himself  he  bare  at  manhood's  sim- 
ple level. 

And  where  e're  he  met  a  stranger. 

There  he  left  a  friend." 

And  Eddix  HisKXT's  friends  are  legion,  as 
this  gathering,  in  inclement  weather  this 
day,  BO  well  attests. 

Disraeli  once  remarked  that  "the  world  Is 
wearied  of  statesmen  whom  democracy  has 
degraded  into  politicians."  The  great  Brit- 
ish prime  minister  would  never  have  had  to 
be  concerned  about  the  genuineness  of 
HisEXT's  loyalty  to  the  public  service.  To 
HtBEXT  the  virtue  has  always  t>een  in  the 
struggle,  not  the  prize.  His  accumulation 
of  this  world's  goods  is  modest,  because  he 
has  never  sacrlf  ced  principle  to  selfish  ad- 
vantage. Politically,  he  has  never  worn  any 
man's  collar,  nor  even  any  faction's  badge 
which  he  could  not  readily  put  aside  when 
his  country's  best  Interest  so  required. 
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In  short  and  In  conclusion,  I  consider  F. 
Edward  HtBzxT  the  closest  example  of,  and 
exponent  of,  real  statesmanship  and  genuine 
patriotism  whom  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  afforded  In  the  last  25  years.  In 
the  hands  of  men  such  as  he,  we  can  rely 
that  the  Constitution  and  the  Nation  al- 
ways will  be  safe  against  conununism  and 
every  other  peril  of  this  exceedingly  perilous 
age.    . 

Therefore,  today  I  take  a  very  great  pride 
in  having  this  honor,  this  prlvlledge  and  this 
opportunity  to  make  the  presentation,  in 
effort  to  posterity,  of  this  portrait,  in  order 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  enduring  reminder 
to  future  generations  of  the  memory  of  a 
truly  great  Loulslanlan  and  a  great  American. 

F.  Edward  HtscRT :  Newspaperman — 
Congressman 

Bom  October  12,  1901.  Son  of  Lea  Naquln 
and  Felix  J.  Hubert;  husl>and  of  Gladys  Boflll, 
father  of  Dawn  Marie  (Mrs.  John  Malcolm 
Duhe,  Jr.) ,  grandfather  of  Kim  Marie,  Jeanne 
Louise,  Edward  Malcolm,  and  Martin  Bofill 
Diihe. 

Entered  the  U.E.  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  3,  1941,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana.  On  January  3,  1966,  l>ecame  the 
first  individual  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  to  serve  for  25  consecutive  years, 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the  U.S.  House  erf 
Representatives. 


The  PoRTRArr 
(By  John  Clay  Parker) 

In  this  life-size  portrait  I  have  attempted 
to  vividly  caprtxire  the  personality  and  char- 
acter of  Congressman  Hi:BEBT  and  have  sur- 
rounded him  with  the  most  important  sjrm- 
bols  of  his  colorful  life  and  career. 

To  the  right  in  the  background  is  the  U.S. 
Capitol  In  Washington  where  Congressman 
HAbert  began  his  service  in  1941.  In  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  Is  a  world  globe 
bringing  to  mind  his  world  travels  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  At  the 
upper  left  are  the  three  fiags  under  which 
the  Congressman  serves — the  American,  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

On  the  desk  are  tbe  gavel,  symbol  of 
authority  as  chairman  over  the  many  com- 
mittees in  Congress  which  he  had  headed; 
the  cannon  symbolic  of  his  close  association 
with  the  armed  services  in  peace  and  war; 
the  quUl  recaUing  Congressman  HfaxET's 
writings  as  a  reporter  and  newspi^rman 
and  finally  the  bust  of  t  he  Greek  ora- 
tor Demosthenes  suggesting  Congressman 
HkBERT's  reputation  as  a  forceful  and  dy- 
namic orator  and  speaker. 

The  book  being  held  by  Congressman 
HtBERT  is  a  copy  of  "I  Went,  I  Saw,  I  Heard" 
which  he  wrote  upon  his  return  from  wartorn 
Europe  in  1945.  The  Cathedral'orf  Rheims  la 
easily  dlscnnlble  on  the  back  ^ver.  The 
Hubert  coat  of  arms  can  easily  be  seen 
engraved  on  the  ring  which  he  is  wearing 
and  which  was  a  gift  to  him  at  a  teetlmonlal 
dinner  In  1963  and  which  Is  Inscribed  'To 
F.  e:dwaxo  HiBBT  from  a  grateful  people." 

The  size  of  the  canvas  is  88  Inches  by 
63   inches   exclusive   of   the   goldleaf  frame. 

The  Men  or  the  Post 

Here  are  the  man  who  have  represented 
tbe  First  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana 
in  the  U.S.  Congress: 

Daniel  Clark  (territorial  representative), 
1805-09. 

Jullen  de  Lallande  Poydras  (territorial  rep- 
resentative), 1809-11. 

Vacant:  Senators  Allen  Bowie  Magruder 
and  EilgiJis  Fromentln  accorded  privileges  of 
House  floor,  1811-13. 

Thomas  Boiling  Robertson,   1813-18. 

Thomas  Butler,  1818-31. 

Joslab  Stoddard  Johnston,  1821-28. 


Edward  Livingston,  1833-29. 

Edward  Douglass  White,  1829-34. 

Henry  Johnson,  1834-39. 

Edward  Douglass  White,  1839-48. 

John  Slidell,  1843-45. 

EmUe  La  Sere,  1846-51. 

LouU  St.  Martin,  1851-53. 

William  Dunbar,  1853-55. 

George  Eustis,  Jr.,  1855-59. 

John  Edward  Boullgny,  1859-61. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Flanders  seated  In  1863 
by  wartime  resolution,  1861-63. 

Vacant;  credentials  presented  by  M.  F. 
Bonzano,  A.  P.  Field,  W.  D.  MitTin  t.  M. 
Welles,  and  Robert  W.  Taliaferro  but  their 
claims  were  not  finally  disposed  of,  1863-65. 

Vacant;  credentials  presented  by  Jacob 
Barker,  Robert  C.  Wlckllffe,  Louis  St.  Martin, 
John  E.  King,  and  John  Ray  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  reconstruction;  no  further 
action  taken,  186&-67. 

Jacob  Hale  Sypher,  1867-76. 

Effingham  Lawrence,  1875. 

Randall  Lee  OllMon,  1875-83. 

Carleton  Hunt,  1883-85. 

Louis  St.  Martin,  1886-67. 

Theodore  Stark  Wilkinson,  1887-91. 

Adolph  Meyer,  1891-1908. 

All)ert  Estoplnal,  1908-19. 

James  O'Connor,  1919-31. 

Joachim  Octave  Fernandez,  1931-41, 

F.  Edward  HisERT,  1941  to  date. 


Address  by  Senator  Leo  B.  Jordan  at 
Idaho  Reclamation  Association  Conven- 
tion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  mAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  December  13,  1965,  Senator  Lkn  B. 
Jordan,  of  Idaho,  spoke  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Idaho  Reclamation  As- 
sociation* on  the  subject  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  Jordan  is  one  of 
the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  this  subject.  As 
Governor  of  Idaho  for  4  years  he  was  very 
active  in  the  formation  of  the  Columbia 
River  Compact  Commission,  which  seeks 
to  guarantee  water  for  present  and  fu- 
ture needs  for  the  participating  States. 
He  was  cited  by  the  other  member  States 
of  the  Columbia  Basin  for  his  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  this  regard. 

After  completing  his  term  as  Governor, 
he  was  called  to  Washington,  D,C.,  to  act 
as  chairman  of  the  three-member  UJ3. 
delegation  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  formed  to  work  out  water 
problems  with  our  friends  and  neie^ibors 
to  the  north,  the  Canadians. 

So  It  Is  that,  when  Senator  Len  Josoan 
speaks  of  water  and  water  problems,  he 
speaks  with  authority.  His  talk  of  De- 
cember 13  is  a  keenly  perceptive  analysis 
of  current  and  future  water  problems  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  ctmimend  It  to 
my  colleagues. 

Remarks  by  Senator  Len  B.  Jordan,  Idaho 

rcclamation     association     convention, 

Boise,  Idaho,  Dbcembee  13,  1966 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  keynote  your 

annual  convention.    You,  representatives  of 


the  Idaho  Reclamation  Association,  are 
meeting  at  a  time  when  the  challenges  of 
developing  our  State's  land  and  water  re- 
sources takes  on  added  emphasis  because 
of  increased  interest  nationwide  In  the  value 
of  our  water  resources. 

Your  fine  organization,  vrtth  which  it  has 
been  ny  pleasure  to  work  for  many  years,  has 
had  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of 
Idaho.  I  am  confident  that  you  wUl  not 
shirk  this  role  at  a  time  when  our  State's 
water  resources  are  being  coveted  by  people 
across  the  Nation  for  a  variety  of  purposes 
other  than  making  our  desert  blo<Mn  and 
produce  for  Idaho. 

"Water  is  more  than  a  natural  resource — 
it  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  lived  more  than  200  years  be- 
fore the  water  problem  became  generally 
acute.  But  the  uses  we  make  of  water  In 
modem  society  are  so  tremendotis  that  they 
stagger  the  imagination. 

The  coming  of  our  Industrial  era,  the  rais- 
ing of  our  living  standards,  and  the  Increased 
application  of  water  to  land  have  now  high- 
lighted the  problems  imtil  in  much  of  the 
Nation  there  is  grave  and  increasing  concern 
over  water  resources. 

Planning  for  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources has  undergone  a  marked  evolution 
during  the  past  50  years.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  use  of  water  resources  wvm 
planned  largely  on  a  single-purpose,  single- 
project,  single-agency  basis.  Too  frequenUy 
other  equally  Importont  uses  of  water  were 
overlooked.  This  was  because  no  agency 
was  authorized  to  plan  for  comprehensive 
development.  Each  carried  out  its  specific 
function  as  prescribed  by  law. 

The  local  people,  through  established 
agencies,  such  as  State  water  resotirce  boards 
and/or  interstate  compact  commissions 
should  have  an  effective  voice,  along  with 
the  Federal  agencies  in  this  planning  which 
would  recognlz?  and  properly  weigh  all  the 
varied  and  sometimes  contrary  programs  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  development  of  water 
resources. 

in  the  Northwest  we  are  especiaUy  favored 
with  an  abundance — sometimes  a  super- 
abundance— of  potable  water.  This  Is  not  to 
say  that  our  water  is  always  avaUable  in  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.  The  problems 
of  distribution  are  always  with  us.  How  to 
c^ture  nature's  rainfall  on  our  watersheds 
and  then  by  proper  storage  and  supply  man- 
agement mold  this  water  resovirce  to  best 
achieve  its  multipurpose  benefits  is  a  real 
challenge,  but  one  that  is  richly  rewarding. 
These  mulUpurpose  benefito  must  include 
domestic.  Industrial,  reclamation,  power  nav- 
igation, recreation  and  fish  and  wUdllfe.  No 
longer  can  we  tolerate  slngle-purpoee  plan- 
ning. 

Here  in  Idaho  finances  are  the  greatest 
stumbling  block  to  Idaho's  desire  to  put  its 
water  resources  to  beneficial  use.  We  must 
look  to  new  financial  sources  as  our  tradi- 
tional ones  are  growing  short.  Water  user 
payments,  power  generation  revenues  and 
flood  control  benefits  from  our  projects  now 
being  studied  will  not  in  most  cases  provide 
needed  finances  for  the  project. 

Idahoans  are  almost  unanlmotia  In  their 
belief  that  to  assure  that  we  do  not  lose 
oiir  water,  we  mtist  put  it  to  use  on  the  land. 
We  have  a  similar  unanimity  for  such  proj- 
ects as  the  Lower  Teton  Dam,  Lynn  Crandall 
Dam,  supplemental  water  for  areas  south  of 
the  Snake  River  in  Cassia,  Twin  Palls  and 
Owyhee  Counties,  the  southwest  Idaho  de-  * 
velc^ment  project  and  other  projects  as  yet 
unannounced.  However,  it  is  when  the  sub- 
ject of  getting  these  projects  financed  that 
we  see  our  water  resource  development  hopes 
stalemated. 

Projects  with  a  high  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
that  could  be  paid  out  largely  by  water  users 
have  long  since  been  constructed.  After 
these  were  built  we  used  power  revenues  to 
supi^ement  water  user  fees  to  Insure  project 
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f«aclbtllty.  But  tbe  reooAlnlng  water  devel- 
opment project*  In  aouttxem  Idaho  are  far 
beyoDd  the  ability  of  water  usera  to  pay  out 
In  a  reasonable  length  of  Ume  even  with 
added  power  revenue  beneflU  from  the 
project. 

With  the  reduction  of  rate*  for  Federal 
power  generation  now  under  the  Bonneville 
Poiwer  AdnUnlstratlon.  power  revenues  which 
might  have  been  available  to  future  Idaho 
projecte  have  been  reduced.  And  to  date  we 
bATCnt  been  able  to  get  funda  for  Idaho 
projects  from  Federal  projects  downstream 
In  the  BPA  system  even  though  Idaho  water- 
•heda  provide  a  aubstantlal  portion  of  the 
water  which  turns  the  turbtnee  at  these 
downstream  sites.  Thus,  the  financial  strait- 
Jacket  on  Idaho  water  resource  development 
becomes  tighter. 

Flood  control  beneflta  of  Idaho  projects  are 
knother  help  in  financing.  However,  the  re- 
eent  signing  of  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
wtth  Canada  has  preempted  much  of  the 
\  flood  control  values  that  could  have  come 
from  Idaho  storage,  because  of  the  huge 
amount  of  Canadian  storage,  we  have  already 
purchased  for  this  purpose.  Here  we  see 
another  financial  source  being  materially 
reduced. 

One  baalc  point  I  wish  t«  etnpbaalze  earlj 
In  this  rtsbtement  Is  the  interdependence  of 
land  and  water.  Any  serious  study  or  plan- 
ning for  one  must  neceesarlly  and  liievltably 
Involve  the  other.  Sound  water  resource  de- 
■  Talopment  depends  first  of  all  on  a  healthy, 
well-m&lntalned  watershed.  This  ts  o<  pri- 
mary Importance. 

Several  years  ago  I  spent  a  summer  In 
Afjh»T<i«tj.n  inveetlgraUng  the  economic 
feadbUlty  of  a  large  reclamation  develop- 
BMOt.  There  I  found  that  centuries  of  water- 
shed abuse  had  first  removed  all  of  the 
timber  from  the  slopes  and  the  higher  eleva- 
Uoo*.  Overgraeing  land  had  contributed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  brush  and  grass  cover, 
leaving  insufficient  vegetation  to  retard  the 
runoff.  Kroslon  was  Inevitable  and  devastat- 
ing almost  beyond  belief.  Soil  niovement 
had  bared  the  hlUsldee  to  bedrock  so  that 
there  was  little  more  runoff  retardation  than 
"trom  the  roof  of  a  building. 

Masonry  arched  bridges  perhaps  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  stood  stark  and  desolate  in 
the  desert,  mute  evidence  to  the  fact  that 
a  rampaging  river  had  dammed  Its  own  chan- 
nel by  lodging  debris  against  the  bridge  piers 
and  then  cutting  a  new  channel  as  tf  in 
daOaDce  of  man's  effort  to  contain  It.  At 
flood  stage  the  river  was  a  monster  out  of 
3l.  In  the  heat  of  sxunmer  when  water 
most  needed  the  river  would  shrink  to 
a  docile,  sluggish  stream,  an  altogether  In- 
adeqiiate  fraction  of  Its  fiood  stage. 

In  Afghanistan  I  have  seen  drifting  sand 
tfunes  uncover  the  houses  of  a  village  that 
was  once  the  center  of  an  Irrigated  agricul- 
tural cooununlty.  Here  are  the  ghosts  of 
a  civilization  that  perished  for  lack  of 
water — a  silent  Indictment  of  man's  refusal 
to  otaaerve  aoui>d  conservation  practice. 

This  is  where  I  learned  more  of  the  im- 
portance ot  watershed  protection  against 
complete  ruination.  Here  ts  was  Indelibly 
printed  In  my  mind  that  we  cannot  take 
tor  granted  that  water  will  always  be  avail- 
able downstream,  no  matter  how  we  abuse 
the  watershed  upstream. 

In  the  Columbia  Basin  most  o'  the  water- 
shed Is  federally  owned.  This  poses  a  real 
problem  because  the  funds  available  for 
vatersbed  protection  on  public  lands  are  not 
adequate.  Moreover,  funds  which  provide 
technical  assistance  to  private  landowners 
for  soil  conservation  have  been  substantially 
redxioed  In  the  administration's  budget. 

In  order  to  protect  our  watersheds,  soum- 
tlme  In  the  not  too  distant  future,  it  may 
ke  necessary  to  levy  against  power  sales  for 
headwater  conservation  purposes,  including 
•djUlUonal  headwater  storage.  A  very  smaU 
assessment  per  kilowatt  hour  on  all  power 


sold,  public,  private.  Federal,  and  non-Federal 
alike  oould  provide  a  f  vmd  to  keep  the  water- 
sheds healthy.  A  prudent  businessman  em- 
ploys similar  methods  to  protect  his  long- 
range  Interest.  No  lees  prudent  should  be 
our  approach  to  sound  conservation  and 
watershed  protection. 

A  second  point  I  wish  to  nuike  Is  that 
there  Is  no  single  unlfomi  policy,  no  magic 
formula  relating  to  water  resources  which 
can  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  all  times  and  In  all  places.  The  prob- 
lems Involve  particular  needs  and  uses  of 
water  from  State  to  State,  from  basin  to  basin 
and  from  region  to  region. 

While  It  Is  generally  sound  to  plan  coordi- 
nated development  of  water  resources  by 
large  river  ba&ln  areas.  It  Is  possible  to  place 
too  much  Importance  on  this  concept  with- 
out giving  full  consideration  to  the  states 
as  sovereign  units  In  basin  complexes  because 
the  large  river  systems  have  no  respect  for 
State  lines.  For  example,  basin  planners 
must  .concede  the  validity  of  water  rights 
that  are  perfected  under  State  law. 

Too  often  the  upstream  states  of  a  tlver 
basin  are  short  changed  In  the  allocation  of 
benefits  derived  from  main  stem  plants  down- 
stream. A  case  In  point  Is  the  Columbia 
Basin.  Testimony  before  congressional  com- 
mittees Indicates  that  some  13  million  aver- 
age kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power  caa  be 
developed  In  the  VS.  portion  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  Basin  that  will  be  cheaper  Uian 
an  alternate  source.  Most  of  this  power  de- 
velopment will  be  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton or  on  Its  boundary.  Yet  the  watersheds 
of  the  State  of  Washington  will  supply  but 
a  small  part  of  the  water  that  passes  through 
these  malnstem   turbines. 

Washington  watersheds  contribute  less 
than  a  percent  of  the  water  at  Grand  Cou- 
lee. 8  percent  of  the  water  at  Chief  Joseph, 
and  13  percent  of  the  water  at  McNary. 
Thus  most  of  the  water  originates  on  up- 
stream watersheds,  but  the  downstream  rec- 
lamation projects  receive  a  lion's  share  of 
the  benefits.  Simple  equity  would  call  for 
a  sharing  of  downstream  benefits  with  up- 
stream States  which  supply  the  water. 

Insofar  as  upstream  Canada  Is  concerned 
the  United  States-Canada  Treaty  gives  rec- 
ognition to  the  contribution  that  wUI  be 
made  by  yet-to-^be-buUt  Canadian  storage. 
A  cash  payment  of  more  than  one-jjuarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  United 
States  to  Canada.  This  will  pay  for  Canada's 
entitlement  to  a  share  of  Increased  produc- 
tion at  U.S.  plants  downstream  made  pos- 
sible by  Canadian  storage  for  a  30-year  pe- 
riod. Bear  In  mind  that  not  1  gallon  of 
new  water  will  be  added  to  the  Columbia. 
What  win  be  accomplished  Is  a  partial  regu- 
lation of  the  Bteamflow,  storing  the  fiood 
peaks  and  releasing  the  water  when  ncHinal 
streamflowa  are  lowest.  In  addition  Canada 
will  receive  $<M  million  for  flood  control 
benefits  to  the  United  States. 

Thls^eaty  Is  a  great  step  forward  in  river 
basin  planning.  As  a  former  chairman  of 
the  US.  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  I  was  privileged  to  work  on  the 
early  stages  of  the  Columbia  Treaty  and  I 
know  firsthand  the  months  and  years  of 
assembling  the  basic  data  which  preceded 
the  additional  months  and  years  of  hard 
bargaining.  The  significant  fact  Is  that 
an  accord  was  reached  and  consumnutted  In 
a  treaty  thus  Indicating,  at  the  International 
level,  a  meeting  of  trained  minds  as  to  the 
value  of  upatreain  watershed  and  storage 
resovirces. 

Likewise  the  upstream  watershed  and  stor- 
age resource  of  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
and  Oregon  make  a  contribution  similar  to, 
and  perhaps  even  greater  than,  that  to  be 
made  by  Canada. 

Now  acxneone  will  probably  challenge  this 
comparison  on  the  biasis  that  much  of  the 
UJ3.  headwater  storage  Is  for  reclamation 
and  that  {(art  at  this  water  Is  consumptively 


used.  The  answer  Is  that  the  purpose  of  up- 
stream storage  Is  to  capture  the  floods  at  or 
near  the  source  and  to  release  the  stored 
waters  as  needed. 

Irrigation  accomplishes  this  purpose  ad- 
nUrably.  Even  the  water  that  Is  lost  by 
transpiration  or  evaporation  Is  returned  In 
the  form  of  added  precipitation.  Only  that 
small  part  which  becomes  a  part  of  the 
plant  Is  truly  lost. 

In  Idaho,  on  the  Snake  River  alone,  we 
have  between  8  and  9  million  acre-feet  of 
storage  now  through  reclamation  projects. 
Two-thirds  of  this  water  returns  to  the 
Snake  River  during  Its  low  flows.  Thus, 
by  shaping  and  Improving  the  runoff  pat- 
tern, Declamation  contributes  substantial 
flood  control  benefits  and  hydropower  bene- 
fits as  well. 

At  present  time  no  provision  Is  made  tat 
upstream  States  to  share  In  downstream 
benefits  and  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
law  for  such  a  sharing.  Nor  Is  there  any 
provision  In  ttie  law  that  would  prohibit 
some  such  arrangement  as  a  Columbia  Basin 
project  account  through  which  upstream  rec- 
lamation projects  might  share  In  the  down- 
stream power  revenues  as  an  aid  to  reclama- 
tion beyond  the  ability  of  the  water  users 
to  pay.  This  Is  not  an  unreasonable  arrange- 
ment. 

Let  us  review  briefly,  the  evolution  of  rec- 
lamation law.  The  basic  reclamation  law, 
beginning  in  1902,  required  that  the  cost  of 
Irrigation  facilities  be  repaid,  but  without 
Interest.  Even  though  such  projects  bene- 
fited directly  many  other  people  In  the  com- 
munity, the  water  users  were  responsible  for 
the  repayment  of  the  total  ooet.  Under  this 
general  requirement  the  projects  which  were 
relatively  simple  and  easy  to  build  were  ujn- 
structed,  leaving  the  more  complicated  and 
expensive  ones  undeveloped.  Although  many 
of  these  more  complicated  and  expensive 
Irrigation  projects  are  desirable  and  worth- 
while, the  water  users  are  unable  to  return 
the  Irrigation  costs  In  full  and  It  ts  thus 
Impossible  to  establish  their  feasibility  un- 
der reclamation  law  without  repayment  as- 
sistance from  sources  other  than  the  project 
lands. 

In  recognition  of  this  situation  the  Con- 
gress has  from  time  to  time,  efiacted  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  use  of  power  rev- 
enues to  assist  In  the  return  of  costs  of  a 
reclamation  project. 

Up  until  now  only  an  Individual  project- 
by-project  approach  has  been  legislated  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  To  Ulxistrate:  the 
ColiuSiW^BasIn  Reclamation  project  In  the 
State  of  \Vaahlngton  of  1  million  acres  will 
require  financial  assistance  In  the  amount 
of  M74  million  from  power  revenues  from 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  By  1975  the  power  costs 
of  Grand  Coulee  with  Interest  will  have  been 
paid  back  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
net  power  revenues  from  1975  to  2022  are 
pledged  to  pay  that  part  of  the  Columbia 
Basin  reclamation  project  beyond  th^  ability 
of  the  water  users  to  pay.  The  water  users 
on  this  project  will  pay  $125  million.- 

This  project  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  thoroughly  sound  reclamation  project 
Integrated  physically  and  financially  with  a 
specific  power  project  and  using  a  substan- 
tial block  of  assistance  from  project  f>ower 
revenues. 

However,  under  this  piecemeal  approach. 
the  development  of  a  reclamation  project 
depended  entirely  upon  the  accident  of  loca- 
tion and  the  physical  possibility  of  develop- 
ing power  In  connection  with  Irrigation  on 
each  side  specific  project.  Other  reclama- 
tion projects  of  equal  merit  but  having  no 
direct  tle-ln  with  a  hydropower  Installation 
could  not  be  developed  unless  power  as- 
sistance was  made  available  from  another 
source  not  directly  a  part  of  the  reclama- 
tion project. 

Congress  has  met  this  problem  In  three 
major  river  basins  of  the  West  by  providing 
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for  the  use  of  power  revenues  to  aid  Irriga- 
tion on  a  baslnwlde  basis.  The  effect  of  this 
action  has  made  f>068lble  the  development 
of  desirable  but  Isolated  Irrigation  projects 
by  providing  financial  assistance  from  the 
pooled  net  power  revenues  of  all  Federal 
power  projects  In  the  basin  after  power  costs 
and  Interest  have  been  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government.  The  basins  where  this  basin 
account  principle  applies  Include  the  Mis- 
souri, the  Upper  Colorado,  and  the  central 
valley  of  California. 

To  date  all  efforts  to  implement  a  basin 
account  for  the  Columbia  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. In  lieu  of  a  basin  account  a  few 
Isolated  Irrigation  projects  In  the  lower  basin 
have  been  tied  to  a  specific  Federal  power 
project  not  physically  a  part  of  or  In  any  way 
connected  with  the  Irrigation  project  for 
which  financial  assistance  Is  sought. 

In  my  opinion  this  practice  discriminates 
unfairly  against  an  upstream  State  which 
supplies  much  more  water  for  main  stream 
powerplants  than  the  downstream  State 
which  Is  the  sole  beneficiary  of  all  funds 
that  might  be  available  for  Irrigation  assist- 
ance from  these  downstream  plants.  More- 
over, It  could  lead  to  the  rejection  of  a  sound 
reclamation  project  In  an  upstream  State  In 
favor  of  a  downstream  project  of  less  merit. 
The  use  of  pK>litical  muscle  to  reserve  all 
power  benefits  downstream  exclusively  for 
downstream  reclamation  assistance  does  vio- 
lence to  the  concept  of  the  Interdependence 
of  land  and  water  resources.  It  works  a 
gross  injustice  on  upstream  States  simply  be- 
cause the  accident  of  a  State  boundary  may 
separate  the  upstream  watershed  from  the 
downstream  hydroplants. 

For  many  years  the  National  ReclamaUon 
Association  has  been  on  record  to  the  effect 
that  reclamation  development  on  a  basin 
wide  multipurpose  basis  Is  the  only  manner 
In  which  full  utilization  of  river  basin  water 
resources  can  be  realized. 

A  baslnwlde  Columbia  project  account 
should  be  properly  funded.  I  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  Federal  power  projects  alone 
shall  carry  the  whole  burden  of  assistance 
to  future  reclamation.  Every  hydro  power- 
plant  in  the  Columbia  Basin  should  con- 
tribute to  the  project  account  whether  it  be 
Federal,   private,  or  non-Federal   public. 

Federal  power  projects  do  not  require  li- 
censes from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
All  other  hydroplants  do  require  60-year  li- 
censes. As  In  other  river  basin  accounts  no 
funds  woxild  be  available  from  Federal  hydro 
projects  untU  the  power  coeto  plus  Interest 
are  repaid  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
then  only  such  unassigned  revenue  that  has 
not  been  already  pledged  as  authorized  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  reclamation. 

In  the  case  of  licensed  projects  no  fi- 
nancial assistance  should  be  required  under 
existing  licenses  but  should  be  a  part  of  rate 
base  for  a  license  renewal. 

The  amount  of  asslstai^  required  and 
what  legislation  Is  necessaz^  to  Implement  a 
Columbia  Basin  project  account  are  matters 
that  should  be  discussed  in  a  proper  forum 
between  the  States  Involved  and  I  believe 
the  proper  forum  ts  a  Columbia  Basin  com- 
pact meeting. 

Back  In  1951  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Idaho,  at  my  instigation,  a  Columbia  Basin 
compact  proposal  was  made  by  Idaho  to  the 
other  basin  States.  Over  the  years  numerous 
meetings  were  held  and  more  than  once 
an  acceptable  compact  seemed  near  accom- 
plishment. Having  worked  on  the  Columbia 
Treaty,  I  know  how  worthwhile  and  produc- 
tive such  discussions  can  be.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  agreement  among  the  State  will  soon 
be  reached,  for  I  earnestly  believe  the  com- 
pact concept  has  a  very  real  and  mutually 
valuable  place  In   Interstate  negotiations. 

At  present,  the  compact  seems  to  be  stalled. 
1  regret  that  this  U  so.  But  a  new  approach 
to  cooperative  planning  may  be  provided  by 
the  Water  Resources  PUnnlng  Act  of  1966 


which  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor.  The  need 
is  great  for  serious  conferences  between 
authorised  representatives  of  the  several 
States  In  the  Columbia  Basin.  All  of  the 
States  now  have  proper  agencies  to  engage 
in  open  discussions  of  our  many  common 
problenu.  Idaho's  new  water  resources 
board  Is  off  to  a  good  start.  I  applaud  its 
effort  and  Its  willingness  to  tackle  the  prob- 
lems without  fanfare  or  delay. 

I  turn  now  to  another  matter  which  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  Idaho  reclamatlonlsts 
and  conservationists.  Recently  there  was 
Introduced  in  the  Congress  the  administra- 
tion's wild  rivers  bill  which  would  designate 
five  rivers  in  the  United  States  to  be  pre- 
served in  their  wild  state.  Included  in  the 
five  are  Idaho's  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Riv- 
ers. 

Both  of  these  rivers  are  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  Columbia  Basin  develop- 
ment as  detailed  In  House  E>ocument  531 
adopted  by  the  8 1st  Congress,  2d  session. 
This  document  indicates  that  the  ocxnblned 
runoff  of  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Rivers 
Is  greater  than  the  total  runoff  of  the  Colo- 
radio  River  Basin  and  that  the  combined 
hydroelectric  potential  of  these  two  rivers  Is 
greater  than  the  hydroelectric  production  of 
Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
Is  the  paying  partner  for  the  "cash  register" 
which  supports  the  1 -mllUon-acre  project  In 
the  State  of  Washington.  This  will  point  up 
the  magnitude  of  the  economic  values  whlcdi 
will  be  lost  to  Idaho  If  the  wild  rivers  blU 
passes  In  its  present  form. 

Now  we  In  Idaho  agree  that  our  two  rivers 
have  wild  characteristics  In  abundance.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  need  to  preserve  for 
posterity  something  of  this  Irreplaceable  re- 
source. We  know,  too,  that  two-thirds  of  the 
area  of  Idaho  Is  federally  owned,  and  that,  of 
all  the  States  in  the  Union,  Idaho  has  the 
largest  area  set  aside  for  a  single  purpose 
wilderness  iise — a  wilderness  that  Is  traversed 
by  many  miles  of  streams  of  unsiupassed  wild 
beauty. 

So  In  Idaho  we  have  a  double  loyalty  In  our 
great  love  for  the  wild.  In  our  determination 
to  protect  our  great  wildlife  and  recreation 
resources  and  In  our  desire  to  grow  and  de- 
velop agriculturaUy  and  Industrially.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  objectives  are  not  Incom- 
patible. 

We  are  pleased  that  Idaho  can  contribute 
so  much  In  wild  beauty,  spawning  grounds, 
wildlife  and  recreation  resources,  and  water 
In  great  abundance  to  the  community  of 
Northwest  States,  but  frankly  we  believe  that 
some  place  In  this  whole  picture  there  should 
be  a  measure  of  reciprocity. 

Because  they  are  Important  to  Idaho  rec- 
lamatlonlsts, I  quote  the  minority  view  of 
Senators  Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  Gosoon  Aixott, 
Lkn  Jokoan.  Mn.wARD  SiMPsoK,  and  Pactl 
Fannw,  on  S.  144«,  the  wild  rivers  bUl: 

"We  agree  with  the  concept  that  certain  of 
our  Nation's  great  scenic  rivers  should  be  pre- 
served in  their  free-flowing  condition.  We 
agree  that  such  rivers  should  be  set  aside  to 
promote  sound  water  conservation  and  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  scemc,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  outdoor  recreation  values.  We 
agree  that  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  pre- 
serve, develop,  reclaim,  and  make  accessible 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  selected  parts 
of  the  Nation's  free-flowing  rivers  Is  a  com- 
mendable objective.  This  Is  a  highly  {M«lse- 
worthy  use  of  America's  dwindling  resources 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  of  our 
pleasure-seeking  population  and  has  its 
rightful  place  In  the  overall  plan  of  national 
outdoor  recreation. 

"We  agree  in  the  proper  use  of  river  basin 
planning  for  additions  to  the  system  as  out- 
lined In  section  3(c)  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  general  procedures  set 
forth  In  sections  3(d)  and  3(e). 

"A  river  or  rivers  should  not  be  liKluded 
In  the  wUd  river  system  If  such  inclustoa 
would  seriously  disrupt  the  present  or  po- 


tential higher  beneficial  use  ot  the  rtTer  or 
the  economy  of  the  area  through  which  the 
river  flows  or  which  It  serves.  No  river 
should  be  set  aside  In  perpetuity  from  future 
harnessing  to  supply  water  for  our  cities,  for 
agriculture,  for  flood  control,  to  generate 
hydroelectric  power,  or  to  aid  navigation 
without  careful  and  thorough  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  Is  feasible  and  desirable  in 
the  public  Interest.  Review  should  be  made 
of  all  comprehensive  river  basin  plans,  and 
potential  alternative  uses  c€  the  water  and 
jelated  land  resources  involved  must  be 
evaluated. 
"Section  3(b)  and  following,  of  S.  1448. 
"pl-oride  the  procedure  whereby  certain  desig- 
nated and  new  rivers  may  be  added  to  the 
wild  river  system.  Such  additions  are  sub- 
jected to  a  most  thorough  study  and  evalua- 
tion at  all  levels  of  government  and  by  any 
and  all  agencies  which  may  profess  an 
Interest.  This  Is  not  so  with  respect  to  thoae 
rivers  designated  In  section  3(a) .  The  riven 
listed  In  section  3(a)  become  'Instant'  wild 
rivers  upon  the  signing  of  the  legUlatlon. 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  rivers 
may  be  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  river  basin 
plan  ch:  subject  to  future  study  under  State 
or  Federad  laws. 

"Congress,  at  this  session,  enacted  Into  law 
the  Water  Resoiu-ces  Planning  Act  of  1965 
(Public  Law  89-80) .  lu  specific  purpose  Is 
to  Inventory  and  evaluate  the  water  resources 
of  the  Nation,  river  by  river.  State  by  State, 
basin  by  basin,  with  Federal,  State,  and  local 
participation.  Congress  also  enacted  Into 
law  the  Federal  Water  Project  RecreaUon  Act 
(Public  Law  89-72),  whereby  It  expressed  Ita 
Intent  to  encourage  non-Federal  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  recreation  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  features  of  Federal 
water  resources  projects.  The  act  recognizes 
that  there  are  non-Federal  as  well  as  ^deral 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  the  provision 
of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and  fish 
and  wildlife  enhancement  and  it  ts  antici- 
pated that  the  Federal  water  agenclea  will 
work  with  the  States  and  local  govertunenta 
in  the  determination  of  the  scale  and  devel- 
opment of  these  aspects  of  recreation. 

"Both  of  the  above  acts  contemplate  com- 
prehensive study  before  further  action.  We 
do  not  feel  that  such  study  has  been  given, 
or  a  complete  Investigation  Into  the  feasi- 
bility of  Including  in  the  wild  river  system 
the  two  wholly  Idaho  rivers,  the  Salmon  and 
the  Clearwater,  has  been  made. 

"The  committee  considered  and  rejected 
amendments  submitted  by  Senator  Jobdam 
which  would  have  removed  the  two  Idaho 
rivers  from  the  'Instant'  section,  section  3(a) . 
and  placed  them  In  the  study  section,  section 
3(b) ,  while  at  the  same  time  placing  a  mora^ 
torium  on  any  further  development  of  the 
rivers  pending  a  full  and  comprehensive 
study  of  the  potential  economic  need  for 
future  development  of  the  rivers.  It  Is  .our 
belief  that  further  study  would  not  defeat 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  and  that  the 
public  has  the  right  to  know. 

"Both  of  these  rivers  are  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  Columbia  Basin  develop- 
ment, incorporated  In  House  Doctunent  531 
adopted  by  the  81st  Congress,  ad  sfwsifin 

"The  combined  runoff  of  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  Is  greater  than  the  total 
runoff  of  the  Colorado  River  and  the  com- 
bined hydroelectric  potential  Is  greater  thaa 
Grand  Coulee  or  greater  than  all  hydroelec- 
tric potential  on  the  entire  Colorado  River. 
"Back  through  the  years  these  rivers  (es- 
pecially the  Salmon)  have  been  protected  as 
sanctuaries  for  anadromous  fish  spawning. 
UntU  the  dams  versus  fish  controversy  is  set- 
tled no  development  plans  are  being  pressed. 
Ever  since  the  building  of  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  which  destroyed  all  upstream  anad- 
romous fish  runs  above  that  point,  the  few 
remaining  spawning  beds  have  increased  In 
value  and  importance. 

"The  salmon  problem  will  be  solved  In 
one  of  two  ways:  no  twitnon  at  all  In  the 
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upper  reaches  (aa  appears  possible  now)  or  a 
means  will  be  found  to  pass  salmon  over 
dams.  (Tbe  new  750- foot  Dworshak  Dam 
wUl  have  facUUles  (or  migrating  salmon.) 
In  either  case.  It  may  be  possible  to  have 
both  fish  and  dams  In  the  not  too  distant 
futitre.  UAtll  this  is  solved  no  one  proposes 
dams  and  we  do  not. 

"The  Importance  of  the  decision  to  be 
made  here  must  not  be  taken  lightly.  We  are 
not  arguing  for  dams  In  wild  rivers.  We  do 
argue  for  the  right  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
plan  changes. 

"The  economic  effect  of  an  abrupt  change 
for  the  Salmon  and  Clearwater  from  the  plan 
adopted  In  House  Document  531  Is  a  subject 
of  great  concern.  A  Columbia  Basin  account 
does  not  exist.  Thus  the  full  economic  shock 
of  this  change  from  full  development  to 
freeflowlng  status  will  be  borne  by  Idaho 
alone.  This  Is  unwarranted,  unnecessary, 
and  Inequitable.  Idaho's  greatest  resource 
Is  water — It  has  no  fossil  fuels.  To  deprive 
one  State  of  the  right  to  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic potential  of  two  great  rivers  with  a 
combined  value  equal  to  that  of  a  fully  devel- 
oped Orand  Coulee  with  its  million-acre 
reclamatloh  project  or  the  equivalent  of  a 
fully  develojjed  Colorado  River  Is  the  greatest 
Inequity  In  this  bill. 

"The  defeated  Jordan  amendment  would 
have  placed  these  two  Idaho  rivers  In  the 
study  section  with  full  guarantee  to  protect 
their  free-flowing  status  until  the  economic 
dislocations  are  studied  and  worked  out. 
The  Green  River  In  Wyoming,  which  faced 
similar  controversy,  was  moved  from  the 
'Instant'  section  to  the  study  section  of  the 
bill  for  further  study.    ~ 

"This  present  bill  creates  a  National  Wild 
Rivers  System.  But  there  is  no  language  In 
tbe  bin  that  would  provide  even  partial  com- 
pensation to  a  State  for  economic  losses  re- 
sulting from  a  change  of  plans  from  full 
development  to  freeflowlng  status  of  Its  riv- 
ers. Surely  it  is  not  Intended  to  penalize 
one  State  excessively.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, the  least  that  shoxild  be  done  Is  to 
regard  the  Inclusion  of  -  the  Salmon  and 
Clearwater  Rivers  In  the  'Instant'  section  of 
the  bill  as  a  Columbia  Basin  contribution. 
This  would  Involve  full  basin  account  status 
for  Idaho  In  the  community  of  Colxm:ibla 
Basin  States.  For  this  there  Is  ample  prece- 
dent. Even  In  this  bill  the  segment  of  the 
Missouri  River,  now  In  the  sttidy  section,  if 
placed  In  the  wild  river  system  would  be  a 
Missouri  Basin  contribution  to  the  system 
rather  than  a  contribution  wholly  and  solely 
by  Montana. 

"We  think  it  la  Important  that  wild  rivers 
be  designated  where  the  people  are  so  that 
many  more  can  enjoy  this  resource.  The 
bounties  attaching  to  wild  river  designation 
should  not  be  conflned  to  areas  already 
served  by  abundant  resources  for  outdoor 
recreation.  This  la  so  important  that  per- 
haps no  State  should  have  two  rivers  until 
all  States  have  one  river  so  designated.  The 
stated  purpose  to  reclaim  and  restore  could 
very  well  apply  to  such  rivers  as  the  polluted 
Potomac  which  is  a  national  disgrace. 

"Am  has  been  mentioned  before,  the  prlnukry 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  keep  the  wild  rivers 
In  a  freeflowlng  condition.  A  report  from  the 
Geological  Survey.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. Indicates  that  the  Salmon  River  and 
the  Clearwater  River  may  be  too  wild.  These 
rivers  are  the  worst  floodera  on  the  Columbia 
River  system. 

"While  these  two  rivers  in  an  average  year 
contribute  only  14  percent  of  the  normal  flow 
of  the  Columbia  River  at  the  Dalles,  in  1948, 
when  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  was  done 
by  the  flood  waters  of  the  Columbia,  the 
Salmon  and  the  Clearwater  contributed  37 
percent  to  the  floodflow.  In  the  disastrous 
flood  of  1964.  the  two  rivers  contributed  30 
percent.  Dworsbak  Dam.  now  under  con- 
struction on  tbe  north  fork  of  the  Clearwater, 
would  only  reduc*  th«a«  percentages  to  33  and 
25 '-i  percent,  respectively. 


"The  blU  prohibits  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission from  authorizing  a  dam  or  other 
project  work  under  the  Federal  Power  Act 
In  any  wild  river  area  except  as  specifically 
authorized  by  Congress.  It  should  clearly  be 
understood  that  no  legislation  could  pre- 
vent Congress  from  authorizing  necessary 
and  desirable  flood  control  projects  or  other 
public  works  of  any  kind  if  any  subsequent 
Congress  made  such  a  decision. 

WATER    RIGHTS 

"During  the  consideration  of  this  bill  by 
the  Interior  Committee,  certain  amend- 
ments submitted  by  us  were  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  are  a  part  of  the  bill  as  sec- 
tions S(d)  and  5(h).  These  amendments 
clearly  express  the  Intent  of  the  committee 
that,  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation  there 
will  be  no  change  in  the  established  princi- 
ples of  Federal-State  water  law. 

"There  will  not  be  a  reservation  or  appro- 
priation of  all  unappropriated  water  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  Included  In  the  wild  river 
system  areas.  There  will  be  a  reservation  of 
waters  only  for  the  purposes  outlined  In  the 
bill  and  only  Ln  quantities  necessary  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes. 

"When  acquiring  water  rights  for  wild  river 
purposes,  rights  which  are  vested  under  es- 
tablished principles  of  State  or  Federal  law. 
just  compensation  shall  be  paid. 

"The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  waters 
of  any  stream  Included  In  a  wild  river  area 
should  not  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  Federal  Government  should  loe  re- 
quired to  comply  with  State  laws  when  ac- 
quiring water  rights  or  vested  Interests  there- 
in. 

"We  shall  reoffer  amendments  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  which  will  expressly 
confirm  these  principles.  Subsequent  to 
committee  action,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  advised  that  It  does  not  object  to 
the  acU>ptlon  of  these  amendments." 

iT^ls  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate endorsing  the  national  wild  rivers  sys- 
tem. Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
had  this  to  say  : 

"The  President,  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  of  January  4,  1965.  called  attention 
to  tMe  need  to  protect  the  beau^  of  America, 
which  he  noted  has  sustained  our  spirit  and 
enlarged  our  vision  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies. He  expressed  the  hoi>e  that  some  of 
the  unspoiled  stretches  of  our  waterways 
will  be  preserved  under  a  wild  rivers  bill. 
There  is  a  need  to  act  now  to  protect  this  part 
of  our  heritage. 

"In  his  February  8  message  on  natural 
beauty  the  President  recommended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  wild  rivers  system. 
The  enactment  of  the  draft  bill  enclosed  with 
this  letter  will  carry  out  that  recommenda- 
tion. The  bUl  Is  designed  to  preserve,  re- 
claim, and  make  available  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  American  people  specifically  chosen 
segments  of  the  Nation's  diminishing  re- 
sources of  free-flowing  rivers. 

"While  river  flows  have  been  harnessed  to 
aid  navigation,  control  fioods.  Increase  farm 
productivity,  and  hydroelectric  power,  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  Impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  very  water  we  drink 
and  the  values  of  fish  and  wildlife,  scenic,  and 
outdoor  recreation  resources.  These  values, 
although  often  measureless  In  commercial 
terms,  should  be  preserved  by  a  program  that 
will  guarantee  America  her  heritage  of  un- 
spoiled, tinpolluted.  free-flowing  rivers.  Our 
belief  Is  shared  by  a  wide  range  of  public 
and  private  authorities,  and  the  time  to  act 
Is  now.  before  It  Is  too  late." 

So  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  disagree  In  prin- 
ciple with  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  a 
National  Wild  Rivers  System.  I  repeat  also 
from  the  language  of  the  minority  views  that 
no  provision  Is  made  to  compensate  a  State 
for  economic  losses  resulting  In  a  change  of 
plans  from  full  development  of  Its  rivers  to 
less  than  full  development  In  order  to  pro- 


vide free-flowing  wild  rivers  "for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  American  people." 

I  believe  the  wUd  rivers  bill,  S.  1446.  should 
be  amended  to  correct  what  obviously  might 
be  an  unreasonable  diminution  of  a  State's 
natural  resource  potential  for  a  national 
ptirpose. 

Without  attempting  to  suggest  the  wording 
of  such  an  afnendment.  certain  basic  equities 
should  be  maintained.  For  example:  If  the 
dedication  of  the  output  of  the  watersheds 
of  a  State  Is  made  "for  all  of  the  people"  then 
all  of  the  people  should  make  fair  restitution 
to  the  State  for  the  loss  of  potential  economic 
alternate  development.  'The  language  of  the 
amendment  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover 
any  wild  river  in  any  State 

It  Just  happens  that  Idaho  Is  asked  to  con- 
tribute two  of  the  flve  rivers  of  the  Initial 
Wild  Rivers  System.  It  Just  happens  that 
Idaho's  two  rivers  have  greater  economic 
value  under  alternate  development  than  all 
the  other  rivers  mentioned  In  the  bill. 

The  amendment  should  provide,  therefore, 
that  whatever  net  economic  losses  are  sus- 
tained, that  State  should  receive  from  the 
Federal  Government  a  nonreimbursable 
credit  for  application  to  water  resource  de- 
velopment as  determined  by  that  State,  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  loss  sustained. 

There  Is  a  wealth  of  precedence  for  the  i&se 
of  nonreimbursable  co^  in  resource  devel- 
opment.   Let  me  cite  a  few . 

The  rivers,  canals,  and  harbors  of  the  r  a- 
tion  have  been  improved  and  malntair  ed 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  There  Is  no  ,re- 
Imbursement.  The  users  of  the  waterways 
pay  nothing  for  the  transportation  arteries 
Into  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  poured.  It  is  Justified  on  grounds 
that  cheaper  transportation  by  water  is  a 
national  asset. 

A  second  precedent  Is  found  Ln  the  Flood 
Control  Act.  Himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  protect  people,  fannlands.  home,  and  In- 
dustries from  the  ravages  of  floodwaters.  No 
portion  of  the  funds  so  paid  is  reimbursable, 
or  ever  has  been.  This  is  based  on  the  propo- 
sition that  safety  from  flood  damage  malces 
for  a  greater  national  prosperity. 

A  third  and  even  more  Illuminating  prece- 
dent Is  found  In  the  authorization  of  several 
recent  projects  wherein  the  benefits  calcu- 
lated for  recreation  and  for  fish  and  wildlife 
are  capitalized  and  treated  as  nonreimburs- 
able It^ms.  To  Illustrate,  the  Touchet  divi- 
sion of  the  Walla  Walla  projects  will  cost 
•  15,709,000,  of  which  nearly  (8  million,  or 
more  than  50  percent.  Is  allocated  to  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement,  a  nonreimbursable 
Item.  Again,  under  the  Justification  that 
such  development  Is  a  national  asset. 

What.  then,  could  be  so  unfair  In  recog- 
nizing the  need  to  make  a  State  whole  if  cer- 
tain of  Its  resources  are  taken  for  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation — resources  which,  under 
alternate  devel<^nent,  would  enrich  the 
economy  of  thenState  concerned. 

Senate  bill  1446  provides  for  a  review  board 
consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
who  shall  be  its  chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agrlcxilture.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  several  States. 

The  purpose  of  this  board  is  to  consider 
the  change  of  circumstances  of  the  status  of 
any  river  included  within  the  National  Wild 
Rivers  System  and  to  report  to  each  Con- 
gress any  significant  changes  that  might  call 
for  legislative  action. 

The  duties  of  this  review  board  could  be 
expanded  to  include  making  a  determina- 
tion of  economic  losses  to  a  State  arising 
from  inclusion  of  a  river  or  rivers  in  the  Na- 
tional Wild  Rivers  System  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people.  Restitution  could  be  pro- 
vided In  the  form  on  nonreimbursable  credit 
for  such  water  development  assistance  as  the 
preempted  resources  might  have  made  to  a 
State's   economy  under  full   or  at   lenst   an 
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alternate  plan  of  development.  Such  non- 
reimbursable credit  should  be  utilized  en- 
tirely at  the  discretion  of  the  affected  State. 
I  ask  you  as  reclamationlsts  to  weigh  care- 
fully the  merit  of  the  plan  I  suggest  here. 
This  plan  Is  definitely  in  the  Interest  of  wise 
use  and  proper  conservation  of  our  land  and 
water  resources  without  Imposing  undue 
burden  on  any  area.  I  urge  the  proponents 
and  the  sponsors  of  S.  1448  to  Join  me  In  my 
effort  to  make  a  wild  river  blU  workable  and 
equitable. 

The  amendment  should  be  written  In  gen- 
eral language  to  cover  all  dislocations  In  all 
other  States  where  wild  rivers  are  Involved. 
This  Is  simply  the  application  of  the  ac- 
cepted rule  in  water  resource  developmt-nt 
that  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement are  nonrebnbtTrsable  items. 

What  Is  Idaho's  stake  In  such  an  amend- 
ment? Let  ua  look  at  some  figures  on  S. 
1446  which  are  used  here  for  Illustrative 
purposes  only,  subject  to  the  refinement  that 
proper  research  will  provide.  On  the  credit 
side  of  the  account  the  Northwest  will  gain 
the  preservation  of  a  fish  resource  calcu- 
lated by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  be 
worth  m. 062,000  per  year. 

On  the  debit  side  Idaho  will  lose  potential 
hydroelectric  production  estimated  In  House 
Docviment  No.  531  as  being  In  exceoe  of  2  mU- 
Uon  kilowatts  valued,  conservatively  at  $40 
million  per  year.  Idaho  will  also  lose  the 
fiood  protection  that  proper  stream  regula- 
tion would  provide.  But,  from  a  reclamation 
standpoint  by  far  the  most  Important  point, 
is  that  Idaho  will  also  lose  the  reclamation 
assistance  that  this  hydroelectric  production 
would  provide  in  a  total  amount  not  less 
than  »400  million  based  on  the  fact  that  a 
comparable  hydroelectric  output  at  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  provides  that  amount  of  as- 
sistance to  about  1  million  acres  of  new  land. 
I  have  spent  enough  time  at  the  bargaining 
table  with  our  Canadian  neighbors  on  similar 
water  resource  problems  to  know  that  Idaho 
has  an  Interest  in  wild  rivers  legislation  that 
must  be  protected  and  defended  by  proper 
amendment  before  the  bill  Is  passed. 

To  sum  up:  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning: Finances  are  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  Idaho's  future  reclamation  develop- 
ment. There  Is  general  unanimity  for  such 
projects  as  Lower  Teton,  Lynn  Crandall,  for 
supplemental  water  for  Salmon  Falls,  new 
water  and  supplemental  for  other  vast  areas 
on  both  sides  of  the  Snake  River  in  eastern 
and  southern  Idaho,  the  southwestern  Idaho 
development  project  which  must  Include 
also  the  Welser.  Payette,  and  pumping  proj- 
ects In  the  Bruneau  and  Wlckahoney  areas. 
Idaho's  reclamation  future  depends  on  de- 
veloping a  reUable  paying  partner  to  supple- 
ment what  the  water  users  can  pay. 

Idaho  must  look  to  the  output  of  its  own 
watersheds  for  this  source.  This  Is  Idaho's 
entitlement — our  resource  heritage. 

Before  we  surrender-^wlthout  compensa- 
tion— Idaho  reclamation's  potential  cashbox 
to  a  National  Wild  Rivers  System,  let  us  be 
sure  we  know  what  we  are  doing. 


Like  Father,  Like  Sob 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF   K«W   JntSET 

*IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  handicaps  any  young  man 
may  experience  In  growing  Into  manhood 
Is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  an  illus- 
trious father.    Not  that  dad  deliberately 


does  anything  to  overshadow  his  son;  but 
the  f tune  of  the  father  just  rubs  ofT  on  his 
son's  shoulders. 

One  of  my  dear  friends,  and  a  constit- 
uent, has  a  son  who  already  has  made  a 
name  for  himself.  His  father.  Dr.  V.  D. 
Mattia,  340  Klngsland  Road,  Nutley,  has 
capped  a  brilliant  career  recently  when 
he  was  chosen  to  be  the  president  of  Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche,  Inc.,  one  of  the  world's 
major  pharmaceutical  companies.  Dr. 
Mattia  served  with  distinction  at  sea  in 
the  Naval  Medical  Corps  during  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  and  combining  a  bril- 
liant business  sense  with  his  equally  bril- 
liant medical  aptitude,  has  risen  rapidly 
through  the  ranks  to  the  very  top  of  his 
company,  and  his  profession. 

His  son,  Peter,  is  a  fine  student  and 
athlete  who  a  few  days  ago  was  honored 
in  his  hometown  as  the  Athlete-Student 
of  the  Year.  Such  an  award  is  always 
worthy  of  praise,  but  this  year  especially 
so.  for  Peter  does  not  attend  the  local 
high  school  in  Nutley.  And  this  year 
marked  the  first  time  in  the  long  history 
of  the  award  that  the  selection  commit- 
tee chose  a  young  man  who  did  not 
attend  the  local  school  system.  This  will 
help  give  an  idea  what  a  superlative  lad 
Peter  must  be.  But  the  story  is  better 
told  in  an  editorial  by  the  publisher  of 
the  Nutley  Sun,  Frank  A.  Orechlo,  in 
the  current  edition  of  his  paper. 

As  you  will  see,  in  Nutley  they  will  be 
referring  not  to  "the  doctor's  son,"  but 
to  "Peter's  father"  when  they  talk  about 
a  Mattia  these  days : 

[From  the  Nutley  (N.J.)  Sun) 
Like  Fathk,  Dkk  Sok 
Three  weeks  ago  a  proud  son  with  beaming 
eyes  observed  the  Jfatlon  applaud  the  spec- 
tacular achievement  erf  a  famous  father. 

On  Saturday  night  the  roles  were  reversed. 
A  proud  father,  in  the  company  of  an  equally 
proud  mother,  sat  silently  in  the  avidience 
listening  to  speakers  extol  tbe  virtue*  o( 
their  honored  son. 

The  proud  father  was  Dr.  Vlrglnius  (Bar- 
ney) Mattia,  who,  at  the  age  of  42,  mi  Janu- 
ary 1,  became  president  of  Hoffmann-La- 
Roche,  Inc..  one  of  the  world's  largest  phar- 
maceutical companies. 

The  honored  son  Is  Peter  Mattia,  a  cham- 
pion wrestler  and  recipient  of  all-State  hon- 
ors as  a  i  linesman  at  St.  Benedict's  football 
team.  On  Saturday  evening  Peter  was 
awarded  the  Amerioan  Legion's  Annual 
Scholastic  Sports  Award.  Young  Mattla's 
achievements  at  St.  Benedict's  were  of  stich 
magnitude  that  local  American  Legion  of- 
ficials responsible  for  the  selection  broke 
precedence  this  year  to  name  a  non-Nutley 
High  Schocrf  athlete  as  the  award  winner. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  a  son  to  establish  his 
own  identity  while  living  In  the  shadows  o< 
a  famous  father.  His  father's  attornments 
have  proven  to  be  a  stimulating  inspiration 
for  Peter.  Peter  has  been  offered  30  full  4- 
year  scholarships  to  the  Nation's  leading  col- 
leges— overwhelming  proof  that  his  out- 
standing accomplishments  serve  to  carry  out 
his  own  unmistakable  Image.  V 

The  American  Legion  officials  who  beaded 
up  the  selection  committee  were  Vincent 
Donohue  and  WUllam  Pratt,  They  and  their 
committee  members  are  to  be  congrattUated 
for  developing  nomination  procedures  which 
permit  our  community  to  honor  our  most 
outstondlng  athletes  by  throwing  the  con- 
test open  to  all  local  students  regardless  ot 
the  school  attended. 

The  Donohue-Pratt  committee  is  also  en- 
titled to  oongratulatlcHis  for  awarding  the 
Legion's  Amateur  Award  to  a  former  Nutley 
High  Scliool  star. 


PoKcy  StatemeBt  oa  Vietaaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NKW    YORK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Syna- 
gogue Coimcil  of  America,  in  a  statement 
approved  on  January  14, 1966,  has  added 
Its  voice  to  the  chorus  of  thoughtful 
Americans  who  are  asking  for  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Synagogue  Council  of  America, 
which  represents  the  united  voice  of 
Orthodox,  Conservative,  and  Reform 
Judaism,  is  an  organization  of  the  fol- 
lowing six  national  Jewish  religious 
bodies:  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  Rabbinical  Assembly,  Rabbinical 
Council  of  America,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations.  Union  of  Ortho- 
dox Jewish  Congregations  of  America. 
United  Synagogue  of  America. 

The  council's  policy  statement  ex- 
plains: 

Having  searched  our  conscience,  w  hav* 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  peace  and  the 
cessation  erf  hostilities  must  rotnaln  our 
major  objective. 

The  Statement  goerf  on  to  commend 
the  President's  current  peace  offensive 
and  to  urge  the  administration  not  to  be 
swayed  from  this  course  by  those  who 
would  escalate  and  expand  the  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  thoughtful  state- 
ment   of    the    Sjrnagogue    Council    of 
America,  as  f  oUows : 
PoLiCT  Statement  ok  Vietnam  Issttss  by  th« 

STNAGOGtTE   COTTNCn.   OF   AjCBtlCA 

A  decisive  contribution  of  Judaism  to  the 
morality  of  international  affairs  Is  the  af- 
firmation that  nations,  like  individuals,  must 
be  guided  In  their  actions  by  Justice  and 
morality. 

NaUons.  like  individuals,  cannot  escape 
God's  Judgment,  tor  "He  wlU  Judge  the 
universe  with  Justice,  and  nations  with 
righteousness-  ("vehu  ylshpot  tevel  betse- 
dek.  yadln  le'imiln  bemesharim").  Because 
nations  are  comprised  of  individuals.  It  is 
ultimately  the  individual  who  must  assume 
moral  responsibility  and  moral  Judgment  In 
the  affairs  erf  his  country.  This  we  must  do 
not  only  because  of  the  imperatives  of  oiir 
religious  commitments  but  also  because  we 
cherish  the  prerogative  of  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  to  express  their  views. 

No  one  course  of  action  in  this  compli- 
cated situation  can  clearly  sc^ve  the  moral 
dilemma  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  VS. 
commitment  to  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  has  created  a  moral  responslbUlty 
which  we  cannot  Ignore  In  our  quest  for 
peace.  Yet.  having  searched  our  conscience^ 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  peace 
and  the  cessation  of  hoetUlties  must  remain 
our  major  objective. 

Along  with  Americans  of  all  faiths,  we  con- 
front with  deep  sorrow  the  lo«s  of  American 
and  Vietnamese  Uvea,  both  North  and  South, 
and  the  suffering  of  the  clvUlan  population 
in  that  agonized  and  war-torn  country.  Our 
religious  conscience  compels  us  to  exert  ev- 
ery Influence  so  that  the  action  In  Vietnam 
can  be  moved  from  the  battlefield  to  th« 
negotiating  table. 

We  therefore  note  with  gratification  that 
P'resident  Johnson  has  on  numerous  occasicms  . 
committed  the  admlnUteiition  to  the  princi- 
ple of  unconditional  discussions  leading  to 
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the  negotlaUoc  ot  the  ceasatlon  ot  boetlUtlM 
and  a  peace  settleinent. 

We  particularly  wlah  to  commend  Presi- 
dent Jobnson  and  tbe  adnilnlatratlon  fcr  tbe 
recent  bait  In  bombing  of  Nortb  Vietnam. 
It  serves  aa  a  convincing  demonstration  tbat 
despite  pressure*  from  some  quarters  for  a 
military  solution  to  tbe  problem,  the  pur- 
pose of  our  military  effort  In  Vietnam  re- 
mains one  that  Is  aimed  at  speeding  an 
honorable  settlement.  It  Is  also  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  Integrity  of  President 
Johnson's  public  expressions  of  our  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  unconditionally. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  In  the  event 
the  present  halt  In  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  falls  to  elicit  the  prayed-for  response 
from  Hanoi  and  tbe  administration  feels 
constrained  to  resume  these  bombings,  dis- 
couragement and  frustration  may  alter  tbe 
present  character  of  the  conflict  as  a  limited 
war  for  Umlted  goals:  I.e..  the  Integrity  of 
South  Vietnam.  The  danger  of  new  pressures 
for  unlimited  escalation  of  the  war  resxUtlng 
from  Impatience  and  disappointment  Is  grave 
Ibdeed.  Such  an  escalation  would  not  only 
fall  to  achieve  our  goals,  but  would  ultimately 
Involve  the  world  In  a  war  of  mutual 
destruction. 

We  therefore  urge  the  administration — 

To  persist  In  its  present  efforts  to  pursue 
every  possible  avenue.  Including  channels  of 
the  United  Nations,  that  may  create  more 
favorable  circumstances  In  which  negotia- 
tions can  begin:  and 

To  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  principle  that 
there  cannot  be  a  satisfactory  mUitai7  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  and  until  a  negotiated 
settlement  U  achieved,  not  to  permit  a 
change  in  the  restrained  character  of  this 
conflict  through  military  escalation. 

We  further  reconunend  that  the  United 
States  should  consider  the  following  sug- 
gestions : 

1.  Request  the  United  Nations  to  begin 
negotiations  wherever  and  whenever  possible 
for  a  cease-fire  agreement  (including  cessa- 
tion of  terrorUt  activities)  under  United 
Nations  supervision,  amon?  '.he  governments 
of  the  United  States,  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  including  representation  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties,  smd  to  convene  a  peace  con- 
ference to  explore  the  basis  of  a  settlement 
of  the  long-term  issues  and  the  metms  to 
give  such  a  settlement  effective  international 
guarantees. 

2.  Maice  clear  that  a  primary  objective  of 
a  settlement  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  is  the 
Independence  of  South  Vietnam  from  out- 
side Interference,  with  complete  liberty  to 
determine  the  character  of  its  future  govern- 
ment by  the  result  of  a  peaceful,  free,  and 
verified  choice  of  Its  people, 

3.  Declare  Itself  In  favor  of  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  all  Its  troops  and  bas^  from 
the  Vietnamese  territory,  if  and  when  they 
can  b*  replaced  by  adequate  International 
peacekeeping  forces,  composed  of  military 
contingents  capable  of  maintaining  order 
while  the  peace  settlement  is  being  carried 
out. 

4.  Make  available,  through  Congress,  In 
fulfillment  of  the  President's  proposal,  im- 
mediate reconstruction  assistance  and  long- 
range  economic  development  funds  for 
southeast  Asia,  preferably  through  an  effec- 
tive international  organization  In  which  the 
beneficiary  governments  fully  participate. 

We  do  not  lay  claim  to  moral  certitude 
and  refrain  from  moral  dogmatism  In  this 
complex  and  agonizing  situation.  Within 
tbe  range  of  religious  conunltment  and  con- 
cern, differences  as  to  specific  policies  can 
and  do  exist.  We  recognize  that  those  who 
see  tbe  need  for  checking  Communist  sub- 
version by  military  means  are  no  less  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  a  Just  world  peace  than 
those  who  believe  the  United  States  miist 
ceaae  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  We  do  believe, 
bowerer,  that  the  imperatives  of  our  religious 
commitments  call  for  the  recommendations 
we  prayerfully  put  forward  and  commend  to 
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the  attention  of  our  ■yna;go9uss  throughout 
the  land. 

Rabbi  SrTMOtm  J  Corxn. 
President,  Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
Rabbi  Jabos  J.  WmcsTXQf. 
Pretident,  Central  Conference  of  Amer- 
ican Rabbis.. 

"  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  EnxifDaaTB. 
President,  Vnton  o^ American  Hebrew 
Congregations. 
Rabbi  Max  Routtknbxrg. 

President,  Rabbinical  Assembly. 
Moses  I.  PitrKSSTEin, 
President,  Union  of   Orthodox  Jewish 
Congregations  of  America. 
Rabbi  IsaAEL  Mnxn, 
President.  Rabbinical  Council  of  America. 
Hknbt  N.  R.vpapobt. 
President.  United  Synagogue  of  America. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Birthday 
Anaivertary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


OF    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  84th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
late  Frankltn  Delano  Roosevelt — one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  of  all  time.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  this  truly  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  distinguished  world 
leader. 

Under  leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  call  to  your  attention  a 
portion  of  page  809  of  the  Concrissional 
Record  of  January  30,  1948.  The  letter 
published  therein  and  reproduced  below 
was  written  by  the  late  Fleetwood  Rich- 
ards, Sr.,  of  Lockhart.  Tex.,  whose  son. 
Fleetwood  Richards.  Jr..  now  serves  as 
my  administrative  assistant  in  Austin. 
Senator  Richards  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honest-to-goodness  humanitarian  lead- 
ers who  ever  lived.  He  knew  human  na- 
ture better  than  any  man  I  have  known. 

Few  men  have  been  more  loyal  to  «he 
ideals  of  a  President  than  Mr.  Richards. 
Sr.,  was  to  President  Roosevelt.  His  let- 
ter to  his  lovely  wife  is  a  warm  and  touch- 
ing reflection  of  the  love  our  country  held 
for  President  Roosevelt.  Similarly,  the 
letter  written  to  the  then  Congressman 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  tribute  to  the 
love  and  affection  he  held  for  Mr.  John- 
son whose  cause  he  supported  from  the 
first  day.  He  recognized  then,  as  we  all 
do  now,  that  Mr.  Johnson,  a  close  friend 
and  sui^wrter  of  President  Roosevelt, 
was  an  unusual  leader — a  warmheai-ted 
man  whose  star  was  ascending  and  who 
possessed  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  letter  was  placed  in  the  Record 
18  years  ago  yesterday  by  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  my  predecessor,  who 
now  serves  as  our  great  President. 

Both  the  letter  and  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
marks, then  as  now.  are  fitting  memo- 
rials to  the  late  P.D.R.  They  are  as 
follows: 

Thx  Latv  Fkanklcn  Dklano  Rooskvxlt 

Mr.  JoRNSON  of  Texas,  idr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  in  1882  was  bom  a  man  destined  to  guide 
his  country  through  its  greatest  perils.  Aa 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  loved  his  country- 
men, so  they  loved  him.  That  affection  of 
one  man  for  the  many — and  of  tbe  many  for 


one  man — Abound  our  Nation  together  In  a 
unity  we  have  missed  since  he  left  us. 

The  altogether  personal  affection  so  many 
miiiirtna  Oif  US  felt  foT  Mr.  Rooscvelt  was 
brought  Into  poignant  focus  when  he  died. 
In  our  teeming  cities.  In  small  towns,  at 
croasroiUl  stores,  and  along  lonely  country 
trails,  almost  unbearable  grief  came  to  the 
people  of  America. 

To  those  shocking  words.  "Roosevelt  Is 
dead."  men.  women,  and  children  reacted  as 
though  the  news  concerned  one  near  and 
dear  to  them.  Some  wept.  Some  were  swept 
by  black  despair.  Some  were  appalled  at  tbe 
unflUable  gap  left  in  the  world's  leadership. 
In  the  small  town  of  Lockhart.  Tex..  In  my 
congressional  district,  one  who  loved  Roose- 
velt found  some  comfort  in  the  way  so  many 
of  us  find  It:  He  told  his  wife  what  was  In 
his  heart.  She  was  away  from  home,  and  he 
wrote  her.  I  lately  obtained  a  copy  of  that 
letter,  written  by  Fleetwood  Richards,  of 
Lockhart. 

Mr.  Richards  has  a  distinguished  record  of 
public  service  in  oiu-  Texas  Legislature.  Be- 
cause bis  letter  so  beautifully  expressed  the 
sorrow  so  many  of  vlb  felt  on  that  fateful 
day  in  1945.  and  expressed  it  In  language 
beyond  our  capacity.  I  have  presumed  upon 
my  friendship  with  Mr.  Richards  to  offer  the 
letter  today  as  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt : 

i  LocKHAKT.  Tex.. 

I  April  13. 1945. 

Mt  Dearest  Gossie:  Roosevelt  is  dead 
Sorrow  and  gloom  shrouds  tbe  tQwa  of  Lock- 
hart and  Its  people.  Business  and  people  are 
almost  at  a  standstill.  Oolf  has  not  been 
mentioned  In  almost  a  full  day.  The  report 
of  his  death  reached  me  In  the  Domino  Hall. 
That  is  where  Americanism  lingers  in  the 
rough.  There  is  where  It  is  most  typical. 
There  is  where  Roosevelt  Is  most  loved  and 
appreciated.  There  is  where  labor  relaxes 
and  recreates.  The  news  stopped  every  game. 
No  sounds  were  audible,  except,  sighs.  The 
leader  of  their  hopes,  the  prince  of  their 
cause,  their  refuge,  had  gone.  Silently,  they 
went  away.  They  walked  slower,  they  talked 
lees,  and  they  thought  more.  It  was  the  sad- 
dest moment  In  all  American  life.  Their 
ship  was  without  a  rudder. 

In  his  going,  anxiety  reached  its  greatest 
peak.  Determination  did  not  seem  to  falter 
or  hesitate.  It  seemed  to  absorb  vengeance 
Hope  was  nncertaln.  It  must  wait.  The  fu- 
ture must  build  and  stistain  it.  World  peace 
took  a  body  blow.  It  did  not  fall.  It  did  not 
take  tbe  count.  It  U  disappointed,  and  that 
dlsap[>o4ntment  should  be.  and  must  be.  its 
Inspiration  and  determination  to  work,  to 
sacrifice,  and  to  succeed.  It  Is  humanity's 
only  hope. 

In  a  weak  and  humble  way,  on  every  occa- 
sion, and  at  every  call.  I  have  tried  to  shoul- 
der my  responsibility  to  him  and  the  cause 
that  he  represents.  Maybe  I  have  been  a 
small  pert  of  a  great  undertaking.  I  feel  so. 
I  served  him  and  his  cause,  and  the  people's 
cause,  as  I  see  it,  with  an  ap>o6tle's  devotion, 
free  of  selfish  motive. 

I  say,  and  maybe  I  never  could  have  said  It 
before,  a  nuin  Is'dead  that  I  never  doubted 
or  questioned.  Somehow,  I  followed  him  and 
his  leadership  with  a  faith  and  confidence, 
free  of  every  doubt.  He  gave  a  part  ot  his 
life's  span  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
liberty.  In  It  all.  I  think  that  he  was  con- 
scientious. To  the  downtrodden,  he  was  as 
faithful  as  Paul  was  to  Christ.  He  served 
and  saved  others.  "Himself  he  could  not 
save." 

I  never  committed  an  act  or  spoke  a  word 
that  made  bis  road  longer  or  his  burden 
heavier.  I  never  added  weight  to  his  weak- 
ened body  or  his  troubled  mind.  I  tried  to 
give  him  strength.  I  might  have  been,  and 
I  think  that  I  was,  a  little  more  diligent  and 
devoted  to  him.  and  the  purposes  and  ideals 
that  he  championed,  than  I  have  been  to  my- 
self and  my  own  soul.  In  It  all,  I  am  satisfied. 
liove, 

FLErrwooD.     , 


Thanks  for  die  Lift 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Kissouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
received  a  letter  entitled  "Thanks  for 
the  Lift,"  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Luckfleld, 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Action 
Committee  of  the  Springfield  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  suggested  letter,  hy- 
pothetical though  it  may  be,  will  no  doubt 
fit  many  situations,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  it  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

Thanks  roB  the  Litt 

Jakuart  15.  1966. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Medicare  bUl  now 
a  certainty  we  hope  that  all  senior  citizens 
will  write  letters  of  gratitude  to  their  chil- 
dren, grandchildren,  neighbors  and  friends 
who  are  stUl  of  the  burden  bearing  age. 

Most  of  the  elderly  can  honestly  say  that 
they  seriously  need  the  assistance  In  meet- 
ing hospital  costs  and  that  the  Increase  In 
their  monthly  social  security  checks  will  Just 
about  cover  the  steady  rise  In  the  cost  of 
living. 

However,  a  hundred  thousand  or  so  of  the 
social  security  and  medicare  recipients  will 
have  to  go  into  a  litUe  more  detail  and  their 
letters  might  run  somewhat  along  these 
Unes: 

Dear  Nephew:  I  just  had  to  write  and  ex- 
press my  gratitude  for  your  generosity  In 
sboiUderlng  a  heavier  tax  to  make  things 
easier  for  me  and  your  aunt  In  our  retire- 
ment years. 

I  know  that  many  of  us  elderly  people 
have  spouted  off  a  lot  about  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  younger  generaUon,  but  I  must 
say  that  the  cheerful  manner  In  which  you 
are  accepting  those  Increases  In  tbe  social 
security  rates  is  an  Indication  of  your  gener- 
osity, unselfishness  and  devotion  to  tis  old 
folks. 

You  know  of  course  how  much  It  costs 
to  Uve  comfortably  these  days  and  yoiir  own 
experience  when  your  kids  had  their  tonsUs 
removed  last  year  shows  how  much  a  few  days 
In  the  hospital  can  cost. 

Your  Aunt  Mamie  was  in  the  hospital  for 
a  week  last  year  after  she  fell  and  broke 
her  arm  while  getUng  out  of  our  new  cabin 
cruiser.  You  should  have  seen  the  bill— 
and  I  had  to  cash  in  two  shares  of  my  "nd- 
wlddy    Consolidated   stock    to   pay   it. 

As  you  know,  your  aunt  and  I  must  make 
do  on  the  $12,000  a  year  pension  the  di- 
rectors voted  me  when  I  retired  as  corpora- 
tion president  and  the  $8,000  or  so  that  my 
Investment^  bring  each  year  plus  our  month- 
ly social  security  checks. 

That  may  sound  Uke  a  pretty  good  in- 
come, but  you  have  no  idea  how  much  it 
costs  to  maintain  the  winter  place  here  In 
Flortda  and  the  summer  home  in  Maine 
And  it's  a  scandal  what  wages  you  have  to 
pay  cooks,  maids,  gardeners,  chauffeurs,  and 
cruiser  pUots  these  days. 

I  was  going  through  my  old  check  stubs 
just  the  other  night  and  found  that  your 
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Aunt  Mamie  spent  almost  a  thousand  dol- 
lars last  year  in  beauty  treatments  alone. 
And.  boy,  I  don't  even  dare  tell  you  how 
much  we  spent  on  that  Mediterranean  cruise 
and  the  fishing  trips  in  the  new  cabin 
cruiser.  It's  a  36-footer  and  sleeps  five,  but 
crew  wages,  fuel,  and  upkeep  Just  about  keep 
me  strapped.  . 

We  ran  Into  another  big  expense  last  year 
when  we  redid  the  five  bedrooms  and  in- 
stalled the  swimming  pool  at  our  Florida 
place.  These  Interior  decorators  and  con- 
tractors sure  know  how  to  charge  and  their 
'>tlls  looked  like  the  national  debt.  (I'm 
sorry  we're  passing  that  debt  on  to  your 
generaUon  but  that's  the  way  the  old  baU 
bounces  sometimes,  eh?) 

Well  Nephew,  If  you  can  get  your  nose 
away  from  the  grindstone  some  of  these 
times,  drop  in  on  your  aunt  and  me  in 
Florida  or  Maine  after  we  get  back  from  the 
world  cruise  we're  planning  for  this  spring. 

I  hope  the  few  extra  bucks  they  will 
soon  be  taking  out  of  yotir  paycheck  won't 
inconvenience  you  and  the  family.  You 
can  always  cut  a  Uttle  here  and  there  when 
you  know  you're  doing  it  for  a  good  cavise. 
Just  keep  yoiu-  chin  up  and  remember  how 
grateful  your  aunt  and  I  are  for  the  extra 
help. 

Well,  keep  the  checks  coming,  work  hard 
and  get  ahead,  and  I  hope  the  soclA  se- 
curity system  is  still  working  when  you 
reach  retirement  age  in  1995. 

Your  Uncle  Ben. 


Democratic  Dismay 


Proposed  Repeal  of  Section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KENTTTCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
membership  of  local  481,  International 
Ladies  Garment  Workers"  Union,  Glas- 
gow, Ky.,  has  urged  my  support  of  efforts 
to  repeal  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  a  telegram  dated  January 
21.  In  accordance  with  the  members' 
request,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  telegram  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  aa  follows: 

Olabcow,  Kt.. 
„        _  January  21, 19(6. 

Hon.  Thboston  B.  Morton, 
437  Senate  Offlce  Building.  ' 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sih:  Please  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  prove,  to  us  working  people,  you 
are  our  friend.  We  request  that  this  tele- 
gram be  entered  into  the  Conobessional 
Reccbo. 

The  400  Mbmbebs  or 

Local  481.  ILOWU. 

Glasgow,  Ky. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Messrs. 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  in 
their  column  "Inside  Report."  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  25 
1966,  make  a  very  Interesting  analysis  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  today.  Their  column  fol- 
lows : 

Instoe  Repobt:  Democratic  Dismat 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

"A   naUonal   committee   has  no  claim  to 

existence  if  it  abolishes   voter  registration. 

The  very  willingness  to  even  suspend  it  for 

any  period  of  time  is  appalling." 

So  reads  a  private  memorandum  from  an 
eastern  Democratic  political  pro  now  being 
privately  circulated  in  Washington.  The 
memorandimi  reflects  a  rising  concern  among 
Democratic  professional  policitians  that  the 
party  faces  deep  trouble  in  the  fall  elections 
Considering  Mr.  Johnson's  record  plurality 
in  1964  and  the  topheavy  Democratic  ma- 
jorities in  Congress,  this  alarm  may  seem 
misplaced.  But  the  confidential  memoran- 
dum pinpoints  a  decline  in  vigor  and  Inner 
strength  of  local  Deomcratlc  organizations 
This  decline  fully  Justifies  the  doleful  fore- 
cast of  possible  heavy  losses  in  congressional 
and  State  elections  this  fall. 

A  major  reason  for  the  decline  is  the  revo- 
lutionary but  almost  unnoticed  switch  in 
Democratic  fundralslng  techniques — from  a 
large  number  of  small  contributions  to  a 
small  number  of  large  contrlbuUws. 

Fundralslng  now  is  concentrated  in  the 
President's  club,  Instituted  by  President 
Kennedy  and  expanded  by  President  .Tohn- 
son.  Composed  of  well-heeled  business  and 
Indxistrlal  leaders  (most  of  them  not  having 
the  remotest  connection  with  local  Demo- 
cratic organizations),  the  President's  club 
has  minimized  local  fundralslng. 

Osnsequently,  the  special  favors  that  used 
to  go  to  the  local  politicians,  such  as  well- 
pubUclzed  White  House  dinners  with  the 
President,,  now  go  to  the  business  fatcats 
This  costs  local  leaders  prestige  at  home  and 
reduces  their  stake  In  the  party's  national 
fCM-tunes. 

But  the  fundralslng  change  U  only  one  of 
many  factors  contributing  to  erosion  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  historic  and  basic 
strength:  its  local  organizations. 

Almost  as  Important  is  President  John- 
son's politics  of  consensus.  The  President's 
consensus  Icnows  no  party  lines. 

In  shMt,  the  President's  strength  de- 
pends today  not  on  local  Democratic  Party  • 
organizations  so  much  as  it  does  on  a  wholly 
unique  Johnson  organization,  cutting  across 
party  Unes.  A  Republican  banker  such  as 
New  York's  David  Rockefeller  can  get  inside 
the  White  Ho\ise  easier  today  than  a  Demo- 
cratic leader  such  as  Brooklyn's  Stanley 
Stelngut.    Local  party  leader*  dont  like  It.     >■ 

The  Identity  of  the  men  who  control  na- 
tional pollUcs  for  President  Johnscm  today 
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lUvwtratM  how  far  he  h»a  moved  party  con- 
trol from  lU  tnuUtlonjd  power  centers. 

Democnttlc  National  Cb«lrm&n  John  W. 
BaU»y.  &n  experienced  proTeeelonal  from 
ConnecUcut.  la  a  OgantntmA.  Texan  Clifton 
OMter.  national  eammlttee  executlTe  direc- 
tor, run*  national  headquHtere  on  a  day-to- 
day basis.  But  the  oontrolUnc  figure  iM 
White  Houae  Aid  W.  Marrln  Wateon,  Jr.. 
whoee  political  experience  was  limited  to  the 
right  wing — the  controlling  faction,  usual- 
ly— o*  the  highly  factlooallaed  Democratic 
Party  In  Texas. 

Line  Carter,  Wataoo's  knowledge  of  blg- 
clty  industrial-State  poUtlcs  ts  scant.  With 
Watson,  non-aouthem  Democratic  politicians 
have  no  sense  at  IdenUfloatloo.  Watson's 
world  of  politics  ha^  no  relevance  to  the 
pomics  of  PhlladelphU.  Chicago,  or  Detroit. 
Thla  wa«  shown  in  Wataon's  decision  to 
cut  the  b«*rt  out  of  tlxe  national  committee's 
registration  division  last  month  (for  econ- 
omy reasons).  The  step  InfurUted  not  only 
local  party  leaders  but  alao  Democratic  Con- 
gi  I— iiimn. 

Beyond  this,  moreovw.  ta  the  lack  of  new 
aKracUv«  Democratic  eandldatea  for  major 
office*  this  fall — a  lack  explained  perhaps  by 
the  domlnai^  ot  tb*  Kennedys  and  Lyndon 
Johnaon  the  paat  6  years. 

In  New  York.  Ohio.  CaUfMrUa.  and  else- 
where the  party  is  split  by  internal  friction. 
Heap  on  top  of  thla  tlia  decline  of  local 
organisation  and  the  urgency  behind  that 
confidential  memo  Is  apparent.  It's  no  won- 
der worried  Democrats  hope  the  President 
himself  wUl  take  notice  at  bis  party's  dis- 
order. 


Taxatioa  of  Antitrnd  Treble 
Damaf t  PAjmeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wxw  Toax 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wedneadav.  January  26.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER  Mr.  Speaker.  Internal 
Revenue  Service  rulings  on  private  tre- 
ble damage  actions  under  the  antitrust 
laws  have  given  favored  tax  treatment 
to  antitrust  violators.  Tbese  rulings 
have  weakened  the  vigor  of  our  anti- 
trust policies,  penalized  the  victims  of 
unlawful  predatory  business  practices. 
Increased  the  tax  burden  on  the  general 
public,  and  benefited  convicted  anti- 
trust criminals.  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
that  Is  designed  to  reaffirm  Congress 
direction  for  an  effective  antitrust  pro- 
gram and  correct  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

On  July  24.  1964.  the  IRS  promulgated 
Revenue  Ruling  04-224  for  the  benefit  of 
the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers 
Industry.  This  ruling  permits  amounts 
paid  to  persons  for  injuries  resulting 
from  antitrust  violations  to  be  deductible 
as  "ordinary  and  necessary"  business  ex- 
pense by  the  violator.  When  the  IRS 
Issued  this  regulation.  Senator  Haet,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I.  as  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  of  its 
Antltmst  Soboommittce.  Jointly  de- 
nouneed  the  ruling  as  a  tax  giveaway. 
at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers,  to 
corporations  which  had  been  found 
guilty  of  criminal  antitrust  violations. 


We  pointed  out  that  the  ruling  rewarded 
lawlessness,  and  that  the  Government 
would  lose  millions  in  tax  dollars. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  protests, 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxation  on  November  18,  1964, 
imder  the  leadership  of  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  and  Representative  Wilbur  Mn.LS, 
decided  to  review  the  entire  matttT.  The 
staff  was  requested  to  collect  and  sum- 
marize, for  the  use  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee, relevant  legislative  materials  and 
viewpoints  of  various  groups  of  interest- 
ed parties  as  to  policies  and  probable 
consequences  of  the  Revenue  Ruling  64- 
224.  I  submitted  an  extensive  analysis 
of  the  legislative  history  and  relevant  ju- 
dicial decisions,  which  to  my  mind  made 
it  clear  that  the  IRS  ruling  Is  erroneous 
and  contrary  to  the  policies  established 
by  Congress. 

The  Department  of  Justice  submitted 
a  weak  and  equivocal  statement  to  the 
Joint  Committee.  In  its  statement,  the 
Department  of  Justice  pointed  out  that, 
although  the  IRS  position  was  not  one 
that  the  Depiartment  would  have  reached 
had  it  been  charged  with  responsibility, 
and  although  the  Department  would 
have  been  prepared  to. defend  in  court 
a  rule  of  ccwnplete  nondeducUbllity,  It 
nonetheless  deferred  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Treasury  and  relied  upon 
Congress  to  be  the  final  arbiter  In  bal- 
ancing the  competing  antitrust  and  tax 
considerations.  On  November  1.  1965. 
the  Joint  Committee  staff  submitted  its 
summary,  without  recommendation,  to 
the  Joint  Committee  for  further  con- 
sideration. The  staff  suggested,  how- 
ever, that  legislation  may  be  appropriate 
to  correct  errors  made  by  the  IRS. 

We  need  legislation  that  clearly  defines 
congressional  intent  as  to  the  priority  of 
the  policy  embodied  in  the  antitrust  laws 
over  tax  questions  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate antitrust  treble  damage  actions. 
ThU  will  eliminate  any  possibility  that 
the  IRS  in  the  future  would  again  distort 
congressional  policy  through  changes  in 
its  rulmgs. 

The  IRS  ruling  has  its  origin  in  one 
of  the  most  callous  antitrust  cases  to 
reach  the  courts:  the  price  fixing  and 
bid  regulating  cases  in  the  early  1960's 
against  General  Electric  Co..  Westing- 
house  and  other  electrical  equipment 
manufacturers.  In  these  cases  the  Gov- 
ernment indicted  20  companies  for  con- 
spiring to  fix  prices  In  sales  of  electrical 
equipment  to  Government  and  to  In- 
dustry. The  defendants  admitted  their 
responsibility  and  pleaded  giiilty  to  the 
charges.  Substantial  fines  were  imposed 
and  several  corporate  officials  were  sent 
to  jail.  In  the  wake  of  these  Govern- 
ment victories,  more  than  2.000  private 
cases  were  filed  against  General  Electric 
Co..  Westinghouse  and  other  electrical 
equipment  manufacturers.  Conservative 
estimates  placed  the  potential  total  lia- 
bility of  the  defendants  In  these  private 
cases  a^  nearly  $300  million. 

Since  It  reduces  treble  damages  to 
approximately  double  damages,  the  effect 
of  the  IRS  ruling  Is  to  award  a  gift  of 
nearly  fl50  million  to  these  admittedly 
guilty  electrical  equipment  manufac- 
turers. Other  American  taxpayers,  who 
already  have  been  victimized  by  the  con- 


spirators and  required  to  pay  higher 
prices  for  electrical  equipment  and  for 
electrical  service,  must  make  up  the  loss 
in  revenue  that  the  Government  suffers 
through  the  ruling. 

Private  actions  to  collect  damages 
from  antitrust  violators  traditionally 
have  been  relied  upon  as  an  important 
adjunct  to  antitrust  law  enforcement. 
To  stimulate  private  actions.  Congress 
authorized  treble  damages,  with  the  In- 
tent, always,  to  provide  an  additional 
method  to  punish  antitrust  violators/ 
Until  the  IRS  made  Its  ruling,  no  one 
believed  that  defendants,  who  had  caused 
damages  through  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  would  be  allowed  to  deduct 
treble  damage  payments  as  "ordinary 
and  necessary"  business  expenses. 
There  Is  a  long  history  In  our  legislative 
and  judicial  precedents  that  establishes 
that  a  treble  damage  requirement  is 
punitive  In  nature.  To  allow  such  dam- 
ages In  antitrust  cases  to  be  deducted 
under  our  tax  laws  frustrates  the  na- 
tional policy  that  makes  price  fixing  In 
Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  a  crim- 
inal offense. 

Since  Its  ruling  became  public.  I  con- 
sistently have  protested  the  IRS  gift  to 
the  electrical  equipment  manufacturers. 
During  all  of  this  time,  I  have  hcHJed 
that  the  IRS  would  repudiate  its  ruling. 
I  believe  the  IRS  should,  even  at  this  late 
date,  repudiate  Its  ruling.  Repudiation 
would  correct  their  error,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  permit  the  companies 
to  try  the  Issue  In  court  and  In  that 
forum  establish.  If  they  can,  a  right  to  a 
deduction.  Unless  the  ruling  Is  repudi- 
ated, however,  no  Individual  taxpayer 
can  go  to  court  to  test  its  validity. 

The  IRS,  however,  seems  to  be  more 
amenable  to  the  argument  of  the  anti- 
trust conspirators.  I  have  given  up  hope 
that  the  IRS  will  move  to  correct  the 
situation.  Legislation  is  required.  TTie 
bill  I  introduce,  of  course,  can  only  have 
prospective  application.  If  the  IRS 
would  repudiate  Its  ruling  the  effect 
would  be  retroactive  and  the  electrical 
equipment  companies  would  not  enjoy 
this  tax  windfall.  This  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  legislation. 

In  keeping  with  my  conviction  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  clarify  and  em- 
phasize the  overriding  public  policy  in- 
volved In  private  treble  damage  anti- 
trust actions,  my  bill  also  remedies  IRS 
and  judicial  rulings  as  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  damages  recovered  by  the  plain- 
tiff in  a  successful  antitrust  suit.  At  the 
present  time,  such  recoveries  are  treated 
as  Income  to  t^e  successful  plaintiff.  The 
effect  of  this  ruling,  which  was  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Glenshaw 
case — Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
v.  Glenshaw  Glass  Co..  348  US.  426 
1 1954) — reduces  the  amount  of  damages 
the  successful  plaintiff  is  able  to  recover 
and  retain.  Reduction  of  this  recovery 
lessens  the  incentive  to  bring  private  ac- 
tions, and  the  Government  loses  the 
benefits  of  supplementary  private  anti- 
trust enforcement.  My  bill  makes  it 
clear  that  recoveries  In  excess  of  damages 
sustained  shall  not  be  treated  as  in- 
come to  the  successful  plaintiff. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
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A  bill  to  amend  section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(16    VSC    secUon    15),    and    for   other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supple- 
ment existing  laws' against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses ".  approved  October  15,  1914  (16  UJS.C, 
sec.  16),  la  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
•'(a)"  after  Section  4,  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  action  pending  or  instituted 
unde^  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  recovered  In  excess  of  the 
damages  sustained  shall  not  be  treated  as 
income  for  purposes  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  imposing  a  tax  on  Income.  In  any 
action  pending  or  Instituted  imder  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  tlhs  section  or  imder  section  4A 
of  thU  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  no  payment  made 
by  any'defendant  pursuant  to  any  Judgment 
or  settlement  of  such  action  shall  be  de- 
ductible as  ordinary  and  necessary  expense 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States  impos- 
ing a  tax  on  Income." 
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Repretenfafa'Tet     Caotioned     To     Watch 
Excesses  of  Commission  on  Civil  Richtt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  January  26, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
Include  a  statement  made  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Ala- 
bama on  Monday  during  the  annual 
Washington  conference. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  B.  Brand,  director  of  indus- 
trial relations,  of  James  B.  Clow  Si  Sons, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.  Mr.  Brand's  state- 
ment deals  fairly  and  honestly  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  law  of 
1964  and  the  investigations  conducted  In 
Alabama  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

STATKMTKT  n»  THX  iKDOSTXiAl.  Rku^ttons 
Fmj),  PXESENTEO  BETOU  THX  ALABAMA 
CONCaXSSIONAI.     DCLECATIOir,     Jakttaht     34. 

1966,  BT  James  B.  Brans 

Subject:  Equal  employment  opportunity, 
H.R.  10065.  ' 

In  November  and  December  1965.  the  VS 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  held  committee 
hearings  in  Birmingham,  Mobile,  and  Hunts- 
vllle  on  title  VU  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 

Mr.  Jacques  E.  WUmore,  director  of  the 
mid-South  region,  stated  the  findings  of  the 
committee  Indicated  that  major  Alabama  em- 
ployers have  taken  title  VU  seriously  and 
were  complying  within  their  capabllltlee.  In 
fact,  Alabama  has  done  more  than  most 
States  m  this  area. 

Our  association  has  dUtrlbuted  numerous 
bulletins  explaining  the  reeponslbUltles  of 
employers  and  how  they  should  go  about 
complying  with  tlUe  VII.  In  addition,  AIA 
has  sponsored  workshops  on  this  subject 
throughout  Alabama,  We  feel  our  effort* 
contributed  to  the  favorable  findings  of  the 
Clvu  RlghU  Commission. 
Although  the  ClvU  RlghU  law  of  1964  has 


been  effective  for  7  months,  a  new  law wr 

10066  (equal  employment  opportunity)  hm 
been  reported  by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Conmilttee. 

Without  going  into  oUnute  details,  I  wlU 
point  out  some  of  the  bUl's  salient  feature: 

1.  Upon  enactment,  any  business  which 
wnploys  100  or  more  would  be  covered;  60  or 
more  on  June  2,  1966,  and  8  or  more  on 
June  2,   1967.     A  radical  change  from  title 

vn. 

2.  This  bUl  would  allow  the  filing  of  a 
complaint  based  on  an  imlawful  practice 
which  occurred  up  to  a  period  of  1  year  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  charge — a  substantial 
extension  of  the  present  legal  90-day  statute 
of  limitations.  Facts  surrounding  an  alleged 
discriminatory  act  could  very  easily  be  lUu- 
sionary  after  a  1-year  period. 

3.  The  Commission  would  have  the  author- 
ity to  Issue  cease-and-desist  CH'ders  and  re- 
quire action  Including  reinstatement  or  hir- 
ing, with  M-  without  pay.  Such  orders  could 
require  the  respondent  to  make  reports  per- 
iodically showing  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
compiled. 

4.  The  Commission  could  petition  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  or  any  appropriate  district 
court  for  enfcM-cement  on  its  orders.  Any 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Commission.  If  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence,  would  be  con- 
clusive and  binding  on  the  courts. 

5.  The  bill  directs  the  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  continuing  survey  of  opportunity  and 
other  training  programs  to  determine  imlaw- 
ful employment  practices.  The  Commission 
would  have  access  to  any  record  maintained 
by  the  employers. 

6.  This  bUl  would  place  a  substantial  meas- 
ure of  enforcement  within  the  authority  of 
the  Commission,  whereas  untU  title  VU  the 
enforcement  U  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Gentlemen,  It  may  Well  be  that  changes  In 
the  clvU  rights  law  of  1964  will  be  necessary 
but  this  bUl  is  not  the  answer.  We  agree 
with  RepresentaUve  Glknn  Andrews  who 
stated:  "ThU  bUl  Is  Ul-thned  and  unneces- 
sary." 

We  call  on  you  today  to  study  caref  uUy  the 
far-reaching  effects  HJl.  10065  will  have  on 
Alabama  employers,  Ubor  organizations,  or 
Joint  labor  management  ocxnmlttees.  The 
fact  that  title  vn  has  been  In  effect  only  7 
months  Indicates  the  prematureneas  of  auch 
action.  Employers  are  complying  with  "good 
Intent."  The  Commission  Is  Just  beginning 
to  function,  and  any  further  legislation  could 
very  easily  Impede  desired  compliance. 

We  are  confident  that  your  decision  will  be 
that  this  bill  Is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people  of  Alabama. 


Ing  a  reduction  of  $435  million  from  the 
$672  mlllltm  REA  Director  Norman  M 
Clapp  had  requested,  is  not  only  serious, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  President  has 
Impounded  $132  mUllon  presently  un- 
spent but  seriously  needed  by  REA  for 
1966. 

This  is  no  time  to  cripple  REA  when 
communication  lines  and  extensions  are 
urgently  needed  to  provide  electrical  dis- 
tribution to  the  farms  of  South  Dakotia 
and  the  Nation. 

If  the  administration  were  actually 
miaklng  this  cut  in  an  effort  to  econ- 
pmize,  then  I  would  recommend  that  we 
tighten  our  belts  and  go  along,  but  while 
he  is  cutting  the  heart  out  of  REA  and 
the  farmer  generally,  he  is  asking  for 
millions  to  pay  the  rent  for  city  dwellers 
whose  Incomes  vastly  exceed  the  annual 
Incomes  of  most  farmers. 

I  shall  continue  to  fight  to  help  bring 
the  farm  standard  of  living  up  to  s<HLe- 
where  near  the  standard  of  those  the 
President  would  subsidize  with  rent  pay- 
ments from  the  Federal  Treasury. 


Globe-Democrat  Poblisher  Speaks  oii 
Vietnam 


^^.^EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  ^P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mj».  Speaker,  Mr.  Richard 
H.  Amberg,  the  outstanding  editor  and 
publisher  of  •the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, spoke  recently  on  developments  in 
Vietnam,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Universi^ 
Women  in  Springfield,  Mo. 

Mr.  Amberg's  remarks  were  carried  in 
the  Drury  College  Mirror,  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  and  because  they  are  so  pertinent 
to  the  present  situation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  article  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

ViTTNAM  Is  Topic  or  Trdstkx's  Tai.k 


PRXSKNT  TTTIJ!  Vn  PROBLEMS 

We.  in  AIA.  would  like  to  request  that  you 
our  Representatives,  watch  carefully  those 
investigative  activities  of  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission,  whereby  rep- 
resentatives of  this  Commission  "read  into" 
tltle  vn  requirements  over  and  above  those 
as  set  out  by  the  law— specifically  requesting 
the  placement  of  women  Into  Impractical  Job 
positions  and  In  inveeUgatlng  "group  gen- 
eral" complaints  Instead  at  specific  charges 


REA  Redaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26. 1969 
Vt.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  1967.  recommesai- 


(By  Scott  Chalmers) 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  St.  Ixjuls  Globe-Democrat  since  1956. 
and  a  meml>er  of  the  board  ot  trustees  of 
Drury  CoUege,  spoke  on  developments  In 
Vietnam  Wednesday  night  at  the  annual 
Joint  meeUng  of  the  University  Club  and  the 
American  Association  of  University  Women.  . 

The  meeting  was  held  In  the  VIP  Room  at 
the  LampUter  Motor  Hotel. 

In  his  speech  Amberg  advocated  that  the 
United  States  should  continue  and 
strengthen  Its  policy  In  Vietnam.  He  con-  " 
demned  past  poUcy  of  this  country's  leaders  <^ 
including  President  Johnson  and  his  poelUon 
of  a  few  months  ago,  which  he  said  was  to 
refuse  to  take  a  positive  and  determined 
stand  as  to  what  this  country  was  goins  to 
do  In  Vietnam,  e  "^  w 

Amberg  said,  "We  have  three  alternative*: 
pull  out  entirely,  negotiate,  or  win  the  war." 
He  pointed  out  the  troubled  situation  and 
precarious  geographical  location  in  which 
Vietnam  is  situated. 

Bed  China  Immediately  to  tlie  nortti  and 
the  revolutionary  unrest  present  In  Indo- 
neeU  located  to  the  south,  combine  to  put 
Vietnam  in  a  crlUcal  position  overlooking 
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tha  Important  Malacca  Stralta  that  ar«  tli* 
Tltal  •upply  route*  for  TlrtxiiOly  all  of  aouth- 
«a8t  A«la.  he  expl&ine<l. 

Prom  theae  facta  he  polntad  out  tba*  » 
fatal  »»««-»->«  that  could  reatilt  U  we  polled 
out,  letting  doiwTi  our  few  fiienda  In  thla 
area  of  the  world  and  leaving  It  vulnerable 
to  Cotnmunlst  domination. 

Since  there  \a  really  no  government  to  ne- 
gotiate with  and  ilnca  they  negotiate  only 
by  r^itiestlng  that  we  "get  out."  the  reaaon- 
tM»  alternative  la  to  "win  the  war." 

By  win  the  war  Amberg  declare*  that  we 
should  take  a  stand  and  fight  for  total  vic- 
tory or  "at  least  until  we  can  negotiate  on 
reaaonable  terma." 

To  do  thla  he  said  we  need  to  go  ahead 
and  blockade  ocean  supply  routea,  bomb 
iBlasll*  site*  and  Hanoi,  where  Induatrlal 
■upi^  complexes  are  cantered.  Ha  alao 
called  It;  "Immoral  for  oxir  fr tends  such  aa 
Canada  to  seU  wheat  to  Red  China,  freeing 
laborer*  to  work  In  arma  factories,  which 
supply  the  Vletcong." 

He  stated  that  "to  be  succeesful  you  need 
to  be  strong,"  Historically  speaking  ha 
noted  that  history  la  on  the  aide  of  countries 
that  think  there  la  aalvatlon  In  strength. 
*"ro  win."  he  said.  "w«*muat  have  the  deter- 
mined will  to  win." 

Iff.  Amburg  does  not  advocate  a  wider  war 
effort  that  would  extend  Into  North  Vletaam. 
Ha  wanta  the  United  Statea  to  only  secure 
South  Vietnam,  where  our  commltmenta  Ue 
azid  partiaps  use  air  strikes  north  of  the  17th 
parallel  to  aerer  supply  routea  to  the  a<^th. 
"Vet  North  Vietnam  do  what  It  wants." 

Mr.  Amberg  and  the  paper  he  heada  both 
are  determined  battlers  against  CommunLst 
elements.  While  not  calling  any  of  the  antl- 
Vletnam  demonstratlona  Communist  In- 
tpirwL  he  called  them  actlona  that  Indirect- 
ly "■ptoloDg  the  war,  and  add  fuel  to  antl- 
UjS.   propaganda  machines." 

Although  the  Wednesday  night  audience's 
applausa  voiced  their  agreement  with  hla 
yUmu  on  the  developmenta  in  Vletnanx.  ba 
azKl  tha  Olobe-Democrat  recently  came  un- 
der fire  from  Washington  University's  news- 
paper. Student  Ufe. 

On  tha  front  page  of  the  Olobe,  a  story 
linked  Theodore  Roeetniry,  profeaaor  of  bac- 
teriology In  the  Washington  University 
Dental  School  with  "Oooimunlat  Infiltrated 
and  exploited  teach-lna." 

Amid  exchanges  of  tront  page  adltorlala 
and  stories  In  tha  Student  Life.  Ambarg 
stated  that.  "In  all  fairness  I  do  not  feel 
that  our  falthfiil  reporting  of  the  news  and 
our  crltlclam  of  disgraceful  Oommunlst  tac- 
tlca.  whether  they  apply  to  Aptheker,  on* 
of  tha  leading  Oocvmunlata  In  the  country, 
Roaebiix7  *  *  *  or  tha  crltlclam  at  American 
foreign  policy  by  fringe  student  groupa  or 
by  university  profeaaor*.  warranta  tha  da- 
■olptton  used  at  thla  great  newspaper, 
(QIolw).  by  Bandy  Flacbabart.  editor  in 
chlat  at  Student  Ufa,  avan  by  a  juvenile.' 


ChaBf«<  i"  '■bfic  Uwt  815  and  874 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 


Df  THK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESKNTATTVES 
Wednetday.  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Bsiea^er.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bin 
which  would  amend  Pvblic  Laws  815  and 
874  in  order  to  bring  them  more  in  line 
with  their  original  purpose. 

These  laws  had  their  genesis  In  late 
1949  and  early  IMO  when  the  Stibcom- 


mittee  on  Education  of  the  HoUse  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  conducted 
extensive  hearings  all  across  the  country, 
the  printed  record  of  which  e:rtends  to 
some  2.400  pages.  In  the  report  of  that 
committee.  It  was  stated  that — 

Federal  aaslatance  aa  caUed  for  in  these 
reconunendatlons  la  reatrlcted  to  meeting  the 
Federal  responsibility  only  in  theee  affected 
school  dlatrlcta:  It  la  not  intended  to  provide 
aaaistance  that  would  be  available  under 
proposals  for  general  Federal  aid. 

Over  the  years  since  1950.  however,  due 
largely  to  various  amendments,  the  pro- 
gram has  become  a  kind  of  general  aid 
to  education,  "under  a  poor  formula" 
as  one  authority  put  it.  While  I  would 
be  opposed  on  principle  to  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  general  aid  to  education,  if  we 
are  to  have  such  a  program  it  should  be 
drawn  up.  Introduced,  and  debated  on 
Its  own  merits.  It  should  not  be  foisted 
off  on  this  Congress  and  on  the  public 
by  hacking  up,  amending,  and  distorting 
a  bill  designed  to  meet  a  limited  and  spe- 
cific problem.  It  is  with  an  eye  toward 
eliminating  some  of  the  more  serious  in- 
equities and  unjustifiable  provisions  of 
these  laws  that  I  am  proposing  the  fol- 
lowing changes. 

KLnnNATi  oi<K-HAi.r  or  national  avxsagb 

CONTXIBUnON    XATB 

First  of  all,  my  bill  would  eliminate  the 
one-half  of  national  contribution  rate  as 
an  alternative  basis  for  computing  the 
"local  contribution  rate."  At  present, 
the  local  school  district  can  iise  as  its 
"local  contribution  rate"  any  one  of 
three  different  figures — the  amount 
spent  per  pupil  from  local  revenue 
sources  In  "generally  comparable"  school 
districts  within  the  State,  one-half  of  the 
State  average  per  pupil  cost,  or  one-half 
of  the  national  average  per  pupil  cost 
In  the  continental  United  States. 

This  latter  alternative  should  be  elimi- 
nated since — 

Such  a  rat*  beaiv  no  reasonable  relation 
to  the  revenue  loaaea  or  financial  burdena 
occasioned  for  a  particular  school  district  by 
Federal  property  tax  exemption.  Its  eflect. 
indeed,  la  a  Federal  payment  of  the  full  cost 
per  "A"  category  pupU  to  many  school  dla- 
trlcta which  receive  In  addition  substantial 
State  aid  for  theaa  aama  pupils.  (State- 
ment of  Francis  Keppel.  Commissioner  of 
Educatlcn  before  tha  Select  SubcocimUttea 
on  Education.  House  Coounltte*  on  Bduca- 
Uon  and  Labor,  Apr.  3. 1063.) 

The  original  purpose  behind  the  one- 
half  of  national  average  contribution 
rate  was  to  make  the  payments  to  5Ch{x>l 
district*  throughout  the  Nation  more 
nearly  equaL  Before  the  amendment, 
there  was  a  very  wide  discrepancy  among 
payments  to  school  districts  in  different 
States.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Federal  payments  were  based  on  local 
contrlbuti(»i  rates,  and  In  States  where 
the  State  contribution  to  education  was 
high,  the  local  rates  were  low,  and  vice 
versa.  It  was  felt  by  many  to  be  In- 
equitable for  a  State  which  contributed 
highly  to  education  to  be  penalized  by 
the  terms  of  the  act.  Again,  however, 
the  present  act  is  being  confused  with  a 
program  of  general  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

As  was  said  by  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  1958: 


The  relevant  measure  la  that  amount  which 
will  put  the  school  district  In  the  same  situ- 
ation aa  other  school  distrlcta  in  the  SUte. 

The  piirpose  of  Public  Laws  815  and 
874  Is  to  alleviate  the  burden  caused  by 
Federal  activities;  Its  purpose  Is  not  to 
equalize  the  quality  of  American  educa- 
tion or  to  provide  a  gratuitous  boon  to 
fortunate  school  districts.  This  amend- 
ment would  save  $17  billion. 
KxoocnoN    or    payments    roa    3(b)     "out" 

CHn.DREN 

The  second  change  would  provide  that. 
In  a  situation  where  the  parents  work  on 
tax-exempt  PederEil  property  but  live  in 
a  school  district  other  than  the  district  In 
which  the  property  Is  located,  payment 
for  each  child  would  be  reduced  from  50 
to  25  percent  of  the  local  contribution 
rate.  Under  the  existing  laws,  all  "B" 
category  pupils  are  compensated  for  at 
the  50 -percent  rate,  whether  the  Federal 
property  is  located  within  or  without  the 
district  of  residence.  Yet,  It  is  obvious 
that  the  burden  is  greater  In  the  one  case 
than  in  the  other. 

When  both  the  Federal  property  and 
the  residence  are  In  the  same  school  dis- 
trict— the  B  "In"  pupils — scho<rf  revenue 
per  "B"  pupil  Is  cut  one-half  by  reason 
of  the  Federal  property  tax  exemption — 
retaining  the  other  one-half  which  comes 
from  the  residential  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Federal  property 
Is  located  outside  the  district  of  residence, 
there  Is  no  reduction  due  to  Federal  tax 
exemption.  In  many  States,  however, 
the  contribution  to  local  school  districts 
from  State  tax  funds  Is  fairly  substantial. 
Tax-exempt  Federal  property  located 
ajiywhere  in  the  State  would  reduce  this 
State  contribution  to  the  local  district. 
To  ccHnjiensate  for  this  reduction,  this 
bill  does  not  entirely  eliminate  payments 
for  B  "out"  pupUs,  but  rather  provides 
that  they  will  be  compensated  for  at  a 
rate  of  25  percent  of  the  local  contribu- 
tion -ate. 

In  addition,  if  payments  were  reduced 
when  the  Federal  Installation  is  not  In 
the  school  district,  there  woiild  be  an 
incentive  to  consolidate  schocd  districts, 
a  procedure  generally  supported  by  edu- 
cators and  others  who  have  concerned 
themselves  with  the  problems  of  the 
American  schocd  system.  This  amend- 
ment would  save  $52,411,662. 

THKCX-PnCENT    ABSORPTION    RZ^triEEllENT 

A  third  change  would  revive  the  3 -per- 
cent at)6orptlon  rejiuirement.  In  Public 
Law  874.  as  It  stood  in  1951,  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  school  district  should 
absorb  a  number  of  federally  connected 
students  equal  to  3  percent  of  average 
dally  attendance,  the  theory  being  that 
the  Federal  Installaticm  brings  certain 
benefits  to  the  district  which  should  offset 
to  a  certain  extent  the  burden  caused  by 
the  federally  connected  pupils.  Imple- 
mentation of  this  provision  was  post- 
ix)ned  for  a  year  in  order  to  give  the  local 
school  districts  time  to  prepare  for  Its 
effects.  Yet,  when  It  came  time  to  put 
this  section  of  the  law  Into  effect,  the 
opposition  of  school  district  suprlntend- 
ents  throughout  tJie  coimtry  was  loud 
and  vocal,  since  It  would,  of  course,  cut 
down,  or  In  some  cases  eliminate,  their 
allotment.  As  a  result,  the  provision  was 
again  postponed  and  eventually  ellml- 
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nated.  In  Its  place.  It  was  provided  that 
there  should  be  a  3-percent  eligibility 
rather  than  an  absorption  requirement. 
Thus,  a  school  district  would  receive  pay- 
ment for  all  federally  cormected  pupUs 
as  soon  as  their  number  reached  3  per- 
cent of  all  pupils  in  average  dally  at- 
tendance. This  provision  is  both  In- 
equitable in  its  effect  and  unjustifiable 
in  terms  of  the  original  purpose  of  the 
laws.  It  is  inequitable  in  that  a  district 
which  has  3  percent  federally  connected 
pupils  is  compensated  for  all  of  them, 
while  a  district  with  2.99  percent  receives 
no  help  at  alL  What  has  been  done,  in 
effect.  Is  to  eliminate  the  absorption  re- 
quirement in  some  cases  and  retain  it  in 
others.  If  the  absorption  requirement 
were  revived,  this  inequitable  situation 
would  be  remedied. 

The  provision  is  unjustifiable,  since  it 
falls  to  take  Into  account  the  benefits 
which  a  Federal  installation  brings  to  a 
community.  In  the  words  of  M.  L.  Reese, 
county  manager,  Montgomery  County, 
Md.,  testifying  In  1958  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 
The  loss  Of  assessable  base  resulting  from 
incoming  Federal  installations  Is,  to  a  great 
extent,  offset  by  a  general  tendency  of  stim- 
ulation to  local  commerce  and  area  wooerty 
values. 

Reviving  the  3  percent  absorption  re- 
quirement would  recognize  these  benefits. 
This  amendment  would  save  $44,111,023. 

KLIMINA-nON  or  payments  under  PTTBLIC  LAW 
874  WHKN  PBESC3UBE3>  EUGEBILITy  CONIHTIONS 
ARE  NOT  MET 

A  further  provision  of  my  bill  would 
eliminate  the  so-<aUed  Purtell  amend- 
ment. TUs  amftidment,  approved  In 
1958,  proved  that  a  school  district  that 
has  met  tne  3  percent — or  6  percent— -eli- 
gibility requirement  In  any  year  but  faUs 
to  meet  the  requirement  In  the  next  2 
succeeding  years  is  still  eligible  for  pay- 
ment for  the  acjual  number  of  federally 
cormected  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance in  the  school  district  the  first 
year,  and  for  50  percent  of  such  payment 
the  second  year.  This  is  designed  to  les- 
sen the  strain  on  the  school  budget  which 
would  result  from  a  sudden  elimination' 
of  Federal  funds.  With  a  3-percent  ab- 
sorption requirement  substituted  for  the 
present  3 -percent  eligibility  requirement, 
such  a  phasing  out  would,  of  coiirse,  no 
longer  be  necessary.  The  school  district 
woiild  only  be  receiving  payments  for 
those  students  in  excess  of  3  percent,  not 
for  all  students  or  for  none  as  at  present. 

Yet,  even  If  the  3-percent  eligibility 
requirement  were  to  be  continued,  the 
Purtell  amendment  could  not  be  justi- 
fied. According  to  L.  G.  IDerthick,  Cwn- 
mlssioner  of  Education,  testifying  on 
June  9,  1959,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor: 


pMmlta  a  1-year  continuance  of  paymenta 
in  the  case  of  a  decrease  in  the  nimiber  of 
FederaUy-connected  children  for  which  a 
school  district  had  reasonably  prepared  In 
antlclpaUon  of  ellglblUty  for  Federal  pay- 
ment when  such  decrease  Is  due  to  a  cessa- 
Uon  in  Federal  acUvltles.  (Statement  of 
Francis  Keppel,  Commissioner  of  EducaUon, 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  Afw.  2,  1963.) 

Thus,  the  Federal  Government  would 
aid  the  local  school  district  only  when 
the  need  is  a  direct  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. Again,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  this  is  not  a  general  Federal  aid 
to  education  program  based  on  need,  but, 
rather,  it  is  a  limited  program  to  fulfill 
a  specific  Federal  responsibility.  This 
amendment  would  save  $528,467. 

TO  PREVENT  THE  REDUCTION  OP  STATE  PAYMENT 
TO    IMPACTEI)   SCHOOL   DISTRrCTS 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  States 
that  reduce  the  local  school  district's  en- 
titlement from  State  funds  when  these 
local  districts  receive  aid  imder  the  im- 
pacted areas  program.     The  State  of 
CaUfomla  is  the  best  example  of  this. 
Under  California  law,  60  percent  of  the 
funds  received  by  the  local  school  dis- 
tricts under  Public  Law  874  are  con- 
sidered   to   be    local    resources.    Since 
the  State  contribution  to  the  local  school 
district  is  based  on  the  local  resources  of 
the  district,  this  provision  has  the  effect 
of  cutting  down  the  State  contribution  to 
t*e  local  district  by  an  amount  equal  to 
60  percent  of  their  enUUement  under 
Public  Law  874.    As  a  result,  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  only  aiding  the  im- 
pacted school  district,  but  may  be  pro- 
viding a  form  of  general  aid  to  educatlcwi 
In  the  State  if  the  State  funds  that  would 
have    been   available   to   the  Impacted 
school  districts,  if  they  had  received  no 
Federal   payments,  are  used  for  other 
education  purposes  in  the  State. 

My  bill  provides  that  PubUc  Law  874 
payments  to  the  local  school  district  are 
to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
reduction  In  the  State  entitlement  The 
State  would  thus  be  deterred  from  reduc- 
ing Its  payment  to  federally  Impacted 
school  districts.  p»*.««« 

I  firmly  believe  that  If  these  changes  In 
the  impacted  areas  legislation  are 
adopted,  a  long  step  will  have  been  taken 
toward  making  these  laws  both  more 
equitable  and  more  hi  line  with  their 
original  purpose. 


On  Being  Serious 

ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


This  amendment  Is  manifestly  discrimina- 
tory as  respects  a  school  district  which  barely 
meeta  the  3-percent  condition  of  eUglblllty 
m  a  given  year  and  barely  falls  to  meet  that 
condition  In  a  subsequent  year,  as  against 
another  school  district  which  barely  falls  to 
meet  such  eligibility  condition  in  either 
year. 

Furthermore: 

Such  phasing  out  of  Federal  payment  la 
unneceaaary  since  SecUon  8(f)   of  the  law 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
deughted  this  morning  to  read  in  the 
January  26  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
Mr.  Joseph  Alsop's  column  sent  from 
Saigon.  He  so  clearly  points  out  the 
possible  increase  of  sacrifices  which  our 
servicemen  will  undergo  as  a  result  of 
the  buildup,  both  in  personnel  and  ma- 
teriel, which  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
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been  able  to  accomplish  during  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing,  it  is  almost  un- 
believable that  those  conducting  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  would  knowingly  fall 
to  give  our  servicemen  every  possible 
protection  available  to  this  country.  I 
hope  this  on-the-spot  advice  will  be  read 
by  those  who  seem  to  feel  that  this  coun- 
try is  not  duty-bound  to  see  that  our 
servicemen  are  protected  from  every  of- 
fensive move  by  the  enemy.  His  column 
follows: 

On  Being  Serious 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Saigon.— Prom  the  perspective  of  Saigon 
the   noisy  month   of   the   Presidents   peace 
offensive  seems  a  very  strange  interlude  in- 
deed. 

Before  this  reporter  left  for  Vietnam  It 
had  already  begun  to  be  hinted  here  and 
there  In  Washington  that  the  peace  offensive 
had  been  launched  In  the  face  of  expert 
warnings  that  It  was  likely  to  do  far  more 
harm  than  good  in  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.    This  was  certainly  the  case. 

Furthermore,  the  outcome  haa  Juatifled 
the  experts,  for  much  harm  has  quite  visibly 
been  done.  Here  In  the  South,  in  the  center 
of  the  war  effort,  dismay,  uncertainty  and 
doubt  have  been  Implanted. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  waa 
not  consulted — indeed,  it  was  hardly  in- 
formed in  advance— about  the  Presidenfa 
vast  venture  In  mass  diplomacy.  The  neg- 
lect of  consultation,  of  course.  Increased 
the  impact  AU  aorta  of  questions  WM-e 
raised,  on  every  side,  about  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment's strength  of  wiU  and  stemnees  of 
resolution. 

When  such  questions  are  asked  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  result  Is  always  the  same  In- 
atabUlty  Immediately  seta  in,  and  In  the 
spirit  of  devU-take-the-hlndmost,  thla  group 
or  that  begins  scheming  for  an  anUgovwn- 
mental  group.  Thus  the  prMnlslng  govern- 
ment. Which  has  maintained  stability  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
was  momentarily  endangered. 

Fortunately  the  military  directorate,  the 
real  core  of  the  government,  did  not  loae  Ita 
unity.  The  coup  Impulse  was  only  felt 
among  certain  officers  of  lower  rank.  If  any- 
thing had  been  attempted.  It  would  not 
have  succeeded.  But  even  the  mere  attempt 
would  have  been  deeply,  almost  Irreparably 
demoralizing. 

As  It  was,  the  attempt  was  probably  averted 
only  by  the  calming  and  reassuring  visit  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  which  resulted 
from  the  infuriated  protects  about  lack  of 
consultation  by  the  Vietnamese  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  plus  the  accident  of  the  tragic 
death  of  Prime  Minister  Shastrl,  of  India. 
This  waa  what  lay  behind  Premier  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky'e  recent  dark  references  to  dissident 
ofllcera. 

It  waa  going  pretty  far,  to  risk  this  kind 
of  quite  foreseeable  trouble  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  rUk  might  have  been  Justified  by 
a  real  gain  In  North  Vietnam.  But  the  loes 
in  the  north  has  been  more  grave,  by  a  wide 
margin,  than  the  loes  in  the  south. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  practical 
loss.  Almost  without  cease  since  last  March, 
at  great  peril  and  cost  to  the  pilots  doing  the 
Job,  the  lines  of  communication  In  North 
Vietnam  have  been  hammered  by  American 
air  attacks.  The  effects  were  never  so  great 
as  the  White  House  and  Pentagon  sometimes 
claimed.  But  by  the  end  of  November  tbe 
cumulative  effect  was  still  very  great  Indeed. 

By  sheer  accumulation  of  damage  and  dis- 
ruption of  internal  communication  and 
steadily  mounting  demands  for  manpower 
for  urgent  repairs,  the  bombing  was  at  laat 
beginning  to  exert  heavy  pressure  on  tba 
whole  northern  atructure.  The  pause  for 
the  i>eace  offensive  haa  allowed  aU  the  worst 
damage  to  be  repaired,  new  defenses  to  be 
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moTed  Into  i^ace,  and  bii<e  forward  stock- 
ages  to  b«  built  up  for  added  preosure  on 
the  South.  Tbua  most  of  tbe  fruits  of  tbe 
hard  effort  of  the  la«t  8  montha  bare  now 
been  thrown  away. 

WoTM  stUl.  howerer,  baa  been  what  may 
be  called  the  morale  loaa  In  the  North.  It 
U  a  trulam  that  Just  aa  the  South  Vlet- 
nameae  build  their  hopes  on  confidence  In 
America's  strength  of  will,  so  the  North  Viet- 
namese build  all  their  hopes  on  the  belief 
that  America  lacks  the  strength  of  will  to 
Burrlve  the  present  test  Every  Vietnamese 
expert  In  the  service  of  the  VS.  Government 
agrees  on  this  point. 

Every  sign  indicates  that  the  peace  offen- 
aive  has  strongly  bolstered  this  North  Viet- 
namese belief  that  they  can  count  on  vlc- 
tocT  In  the  end,  because  the  United  States 
U  baalcaUy  weak  willed. 

To  be  sure,  this  strange  episode  Is  not  yet 
at  an  end.  But  It  can  be  predicted  with 
confidence  that  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  nscoilate,  unless  they  are  secretly  as- 
sure that  the  United  States  will  come  to 
the  ocxiference  table  on  terms  amounting  to 
surrender  In  advance  of  the  conference. 

Th«  North  Vietnamese  have  publicly  said 
■a  much,  in  the  most  unvarnished  language. 
And  their  main  response  to  the  peace  of- 
fensive has  been  to  push  Into  South  Viet- 
nam, with  much  aid  from  the  bombing 
pause,  more  and  more  of  North  Vietnamese 
regular  troops.  So  many  are  now  present 
In  the  South  that  they  add  up  to  a  major 
Invasion. 

It  is  said,  of  course,  that  all  the  Preat- 
dant's  senior  advisers  concurred  In  the  peace 
offamtTe.  no  doubt  on  domestic  political 
•nd  world  opinion  grounds  tn  view  of  the 
all  too  accurate  expert  waminga  above 
noted.  But  when  the  country  is  at  war 
with  aOO.000  troops  In  ths  l>«ld.  the  only 
Mrlous  consideration  should  be  the  gains 
and  leasee  In  the  war.  And  as  far  as  the 
war  Is  concerned,  the  balance  sheet  shows 
no  gain  and  much  lose. 


at  the  merc7  of  the  aH-ixywerful  cen- 
tralized Ooiremment  In  Washington 
whose  whim  It  Is  to  cut  these  essential 
funds  to  make  room  for  more  poiMilar 
programs  In  this  election  year. 


School  AppropriatioB 
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HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

OF  SOVTH  naxoTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  January  28, 1966 

Mr.  BERR'a  .    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 

current  fiscal  year,  It  is  estimated  that 
'from  $400  to  $415  million  will  be  needed 
to  meet  all  school  districts'  entitlement. 
Yet  budget  flgiires  released  Monday 
called  for  the  approprtatlon  of  $183  mil- 
lion to  be  used  during  fiscal  1967  for  the 
operation  of  school  districts  with  stu- 
dents whofie  parents  work  on  or  live  on 
Government  InstallatlcMis. 

This  slash  In  funds  for  operation  of  the 
federally  impacted  school  program  Is  un- 
justified. Inequitable,  and  a  breach  of 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  Indicates  the  problems  we 
can  anticipate  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment moves  further  toward  taking  over 
the  financing  of  our  schools. 

This  cut  of  more  than  50  percent  will 
leave  many  South  Dakota  school  dis- 
tricts far  short  of  necessary  fimds — 
fimds  they  had  been  led  to  believe  they 
would  receive  and  had  included  In  their 
budget  estimates.  They  simply  bad  not 
taken  Into  account  the  fact  that  tbey  are 
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HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

^T    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
a  great  day  in  the  world,  for  the  Republic 
of  India  celebrates  the  Iftth  anniversary 
of  her  independence.  It  is  a  great  day 
in  India  because  the  promise  of  new 
leadership.  In  the  person  of  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi,  India's  new  Prime  Minister, 
hopefully  will  lead  this  magnificent 
country  Into  the  future  with  her  head 
held  high,  full  of  confidence  and  en- 
thuslam. 

This  is  an  opportune  time,  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  here  to  extend  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Sarve- 
palll  Radhakrlshnan,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  India:  to  Her  ElxceUency 
Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi.  India's  Prime  Minis- 
ter; and  to  His  Excellency  BraJ  Kumar 
Nehru.  India's  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  Mrs.  Gandhi 
have  fallen  some  weighty  problems,  but 
her  faith  in  her  country  and  her  coun- 
trymen will  give  her  the  wisdom  and 
guidance  she  will  need  to  lead  this  great 
nation  in  these  times.  Our  hopes  and 
prayers  go  out  to  Mrs.  Gandhi  at  this 
time.  She  follows  in  the  illustrious  foot- 
steps of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Shastri — 
but  she,  we  are  sure,  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  oif  this  great  man. 
We  join  with  our  Indian  brothers  today 
In  commemoration  of  a  landmark  In  their 
political  history — JaAoary  26,  1950,  the 
day  upon  which  the  constitution  of  a  free 
and  Independent  India  went  into  effect. 
That  eyent  marked  the  establishment  of 
India  as  a  Sovereign  Democratic  Re- 
public, consisting  of  a  Union  of  States. 
It  represented  a  triumph  for  dedicated 
Indians  who  were  determined  to  create 
a  secular  democracy  in  which  every  per- 
son would  have  the  essentials  of  a  decent 
government  and  in  which  Inequalities 
would  be  reduced  to  a  minlmimL 

Like  our  own  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Indian 
Constitution  named  and  gruaranteed  the 
basic  rights  of  every  citizen.  It  gave  the 
right  to  vote  to  everyone  21  years  of  age 
and  older.  The  constitution  prohibited 
unequal  treatment  because  of  race,  re- 
ligion, social  class,  sex,  or  place  of  birth. 
The  16  years  that  have  passed  since  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Republic  have  been 
as  but  an  Instant  In  the  rich  history  of 
this  5.000-year-old  land.  In  this  period 
India  has  grappled  heroically  with  mam- 
moth difDculties.  Extreme  loyalltles  of 
religion  and  community  have  been  divi- 
sive forces,  impeding  the  coalescence  of 
a   strong   national   unity. 


problems,  in  particular  the  inability  to 
produce  enough  food  for  her  465  million 
people.  The  ravages  of  heart-rending 
poverty,  illiteracy,  and  disease  have  been 
etched  upon  the  face  of  India.  The 
threat  of  further  aggression  by  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  has  added  yet  another 
obstacle  to  the  tremendous  task  of 
achieving  economic  self-sufBclency. 

Despite  these  great  handicaps,  the 
cumulative  effect  has  been  to  produce 
relatively  minor  distortions  In  Indian 
democracy.  India  today  can  boast  a 
vigorous  press,  free  trade  xinions,  a  grow- 
ing number  of  articulate  intellectuals, 
and  growing  national  unity.  The  Ideals 
of  the  constitution  have  been  held  in 
reverence,  and,  more  Important,  have 
been  translated  into  meaningful  action. 
Having  Just  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  the  loss  of  the  great  leader  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastri,  India  has  a^ain  proved 
the  mettle  of  its  democratic  system. 

Today  in  this  new  year  of  1966  the 
democratic  way  of  life  stands  threatened 
by  Communist  aggression.  We  here  in 
America  may  take  comfort  in  viewing 
India  as  one  nation  of  the  vast  and  teem- 
ing Asian  land  mass  that  shines  forth  as 
a  major  functioning  democracy.  To  this 
great  land,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  send  our  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 
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or  CALonoBifU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jarfuary  26, 1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  sometimes  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  and  especially 
the  demonstrators  against  the  American 
policy,  or  any  policy,  in  Vietnam  do  not 
appreciate  this  Nation's  responsibilities 
to  their  country. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
one  group  of  individuals  who  are  abso- 
lutely convinced  as  to  the  importance 
of  our  mission  there  are  the  servicemen, 
who  are  facing  death  daily  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  freedcm  for  a  small  part  of 
the  world.  I  believe  the  following  taken 
from  the  Chico-Enterprlse  Record  of 
January  18.  1966,  speaks  for  Itself: 

An  American  serviceman  In  Vietnam  can 
be  excused  for  being  confused  about  how 
Americans  at  home  feel  about  the  war.  He 
doesnt  like  being  there  In  the  first  place  so 
he  Is  understandably  bitter  about  the  an^l- 
Vletnam  demonstrations  In  the  United 
States. 

That  bitterness  Is  apparent  In  a  poem  re- 
ceived recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Arnold 
of  Chlco  from  their  Marine  Corpw  son.  Hos- 
pital Corpsman  Lee  V.  Arnold,  who  has  seen 
duty  In  Vietnam  but  who.  at  last  report,  was 
being  treated  on  Guam  for  malaria. 

The  Enterprise-Record  doesnt  usually 
print  poetry,  leaving  that  to  the  poetry 
magazines  whose  editors  are  much  better 
Judges  of  poetry  than  we  are.  However,  feel- 
ing expressed  In  this  poem — not  the  qiiallty 
The    Indian *♦  of  the  poetry — prompts  us  to  make  an  ex- 


economy  has  been  beset  with  countless     ceptlon  to  our  no-poetry  policy. 


The  poem  Is  exjtltled  "Who  Is  He." 
"You  sit  at  home  and  watch  TV. 
You're  sipping  a  refreshing,  cold  iced  tea. 
The  news  comes  on  and  then  you  hear 
The  All-star  game  Is  drawing  near. 
Then  you  see  a  far-off  land 
Where  men  are  dying  in  the  sand. 
A  frown  appears  across  your  face, 
You're  tired  of  hearing  about  that  place 
Who  cares  about  Vietnam  across  the  sea 
It's  far  away  and  It  doesn't  concern  me 
You'd   rather  hear  the   Beatles  play 
Than  learn  about  the  world  today. 
But  stop  and  think  for  a  moment  or  two 
And  ask  yourself,  'Does  this  concern  you?' ' 
It's  great  to  be  alive  and  free. 
But  how  about  that  guy  across  the  sea' 
He's  giving  up  his  life  for  me. 
So  that  I  can  live  under  liberty. 
He's  far  away  to  fight  a  war 
Instead  of  fighting  It  at  my  front  door. 
This  guy  who  lives  In  filth  and  sllme 
How  can  he  do  It  all  the  time? 

"He's  about  my  age  so  why  should  he  care 
About  a  war  someone  else  should  share 
You  call  him  names  and  make  fun  of  his 

cause 
Yet  he's  always  the  first  to  go  and  win  your 

wars. 
Y()u  lucky  guy,  you  Just  laugh  and  sneer 
Because  you've  never  known  fear. 
But  this  brave  man  faces  death  each  day, 
Yet  he's  always  got  something  funny  to  say! 
"No  mall  again,  a  twinge  of  sorrow. 
Oh  what  the  heck;  there's  always  tomorrow.' 
The  morale  is  low  and  the  tension  is  high. 
Some  men  even  break  down  and  cry. 
He  wants  to  go  home  to  see  a  loved  one 
But  he  won't  until  he  gets  the  Job  done. 
He  works  all  day  and  stands  guard  all  night, 
He's  tired  atod  sick  but  he  continues  to  fight. 
"The  cpUege  crowd  thinks  he's  a  fool. 
But  that  U  what  makes  him  so  hard  and 

truel. 
You  don't  appreciate  the  things  he  will  do 
Like  giving  up  his  life  for  you. 
He  sacrifices  much,  yet  asks  no  return. 
Just  so  you  can  stay  in  school  and  learn. 
He  beUeves  In  freedom  Shd  the  American 

way  of  life. 
He'd  rather  die  than  live  a  Communist  life. 

"No  parUes  and  dances  for  this  brave  young 

man. 
Until  he  comes  back  home  again. 
The  days  are  hot  and  the  nights  too. 
What  wonders  a  cold  can  of  beer  can  do. 
He  dreams  of  cold  beer  and  a  thick    lulcy 

steak, 
Then  someone  shouts,  'We've  got  a  hill  to 

takeT 
Some  will  be  heroes,  because  they  are  brave. 
And  others  will  Just  get  a  wreath  on  their 

grave. 

"You'll  recognize  him  when  he  walks  by. 
There's  a  saddened  look  within  his  eyes. 
He  walks  so  proud,  yet  looks  so  mean. 
He's    called    the    world's    greatest    flghUng 

machine: 
No  wonder  he's  proud;  he's  a  U.S.  Marine." 


tries  of  Alabama  held  Its  annual  Wash- 
ington meeting.  The  entire  Alabama 
congressional  delegation  was  privileged  to 
meet  with  these  representatives  of  the 
great  industries  in  Alabama  and  to  hear 
their  views  on  pending  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  share  some  thinking  of  these 
keymen  in  Alabama  industry  with  all  the 
Members  of  Congress.  Following  Is  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Prank  Mattox,  south- 
em  division  manager,  of  Arvin  Industries, 
Inc.,  from  Payette,  Ala.  Mr.  Mattox  sets 
forth  in  clear  and  understandable 
language  the  position  of  the  association 
on  the  proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

I  am  especially  proud  to  begin  this 
series  with  the  statement  by  Mr.  Mattox 
because  Payette  is  one  of  the  fine  com- 
munities in  the  Seventh  District  of  Ala- 
bama, the  district  I  have  the  high  honor 
to  represent.  Arvln  Industries  is  con- 
tributing greatly  to  the  economy  of  the 
district  and  the  State,  thereby  helping  all 
the  people.  Mr.  Mattox's  statement 
follows : 
Statement    in    the    Industrial    Relations 

Field,    Presented    Befoee    the    Alabama 

Congressional    Delegation,    January    34, 

1966,  BY  Prank  Mattox 

Subject:  Retention  of  section  14(b),  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

On  behalf  of  Associated  Industries  of  Ala- 
bama's 987  member  companies  and  numerous 
citizens  of  Alabama.  I  congratulate  each  of 
our  Representatives  on  his  vote  to  retain 
section  14(b)  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act. 

To  you.  Senator  Hill  and  Senator  Spark- 
man,  we  are  indebted  for  yotir  active  partici- 
pation In  the  extended  discussion  held  on 
this  subject  and  your  vote  against  cloture 
Just  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  Ist  session 
of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  be- 
lieves that  the  natural  and  Inalienable  right 
of  every  person  to  exercise  freedom  of  choice 
should  be  vigorously  protected  by  the  agents 
and  agencies  of  Government  at  every  level 
of  authority. 

To  assure  this  freedom  of  choice.  AIA  has 
continuously  urged  retention  of  aectlon 
14(b)  as  a  part  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The 
following  thoughts  In  support  of  retention 
are  offered. 
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toe  minority  employees,  who  are.  In  reality 
Tinwllllng  passengers." 

Why  should  the  unions  be  given  a  second 
big  prlvUege  because  of  their  complaint  with 
their  first  big  prlvUege?  Would  it  not  be 
the  better  part  at  wlsdcan  for  them  to  seek 
changes  In  Taft-HarUey  that  would  require 
them  to  represent  only  their  bargalnlng-unit 
members? 


Associated  Indastriet  of  Alabama  Take 
Stand  on  Retention  of  14(b) 

.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26, 1966 
Mr.      MARTIN     of     Alabama.      Mr 
Speaker,  this  week  the  Associated  Indus- 


HEPEAL     op     14(b)      WOULD    OPEN    THE    BOOR    TO 
DISCRIMINATION  OF  THE  WORST  SORT 

This  eis  Inconsistent  with  our  Nation's 
efforts  to  wipe  out  discrimination.  Is  not  the 
administration  putting  itself  in  the  para- 
doxical position  of  sponsoring  discrimination 
against  a  person  in  violation  of  section  8(a) 
(3)  which  forbids  an  employer  to  discrimi- 
nate In  employment  so  as  to  encourage  or 
discourage  membership  in  a  labor  union? 

Is  not  the  administration's  effM-t  to  repeal 
14(b)  In  conflict  with  the  antidiscrimination 
principle  of  this  NaUon  as  expressed  in  tlUe 
VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984? 

We  submit  that  the  enactment  of  repeal 
legislation  would  place  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  situation  of  switching  its  poel- 
tlon  from  one  of  antidiscrimination  to  one 
of  discrimination  against  the  worker  In  his 
employment  situation. 

THE  UNIONS  USE  THE  VERT  QUESTIONABLE 
"VKEE-RmER"  ARGUMENT  IN  SUPPORT  OP  RE- 
PEAL   OP    14(b) 

This  argument  seems  to  be  Inconsistent 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  unions  eagerly 
sought  and  pressured  for  the  privilege  to 
represent  all  employees  in  an  appropriate 
bargaining  unit,  regardless  of  the  wishes  of 


THE  UNION'S  CLAIM  THAT  RIGHT  TO  WORK  IM- 
PEDES PROGRESS  AND  PROMOTES  LOW  WAGES 
IS    OF   DUBIOUS    VALlDmr 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlcs  and  other 
nationaUy  recognized  reports  show  that.  In 
the  10-year  period  from  1963  to  1963  3 
rIght-to-WOTk  States  led  the  Nation  in  the 
rate  of  new  Jobs  created  In  business  and  in- 
dustry, and  that  3  of  the  top  5  and  7  of  the 
top  10  States  In  the  Nation  In  rate  of  gain 
In  mantifacturing  hourly  wage  rates  were 
right-to-work  States. 

Too,  isn't  It  a  fact  that  wages,  to  a  very 
great  degree,  are  a  function  of  productivity 
and  capital  Investment,  and  thus  tend  to  be 
highest  where  such  Investment  has  been 
most  intense?  Regional  differences  in  wage  - 
levels,  which  appear  to  have  litUe  to  do 
with  union  organization,  also  enter  the  wage 
picture  to  some  degree. 

In  the  final  analysis,  must  not^the  measxire 
of  wages,  to  be  meaningful,  be  considered  In 
terms  of  "real  wages?"  As  to  whether  they 
are  "low  or  high"  must  be  decided  in  terms  of 
what  the  wages  wUI  buy. 

THE  UNIONS  CONTEND  THAT  RICHT-TO-WORK  IS 
A  MISNOMER  IN  THAT  IT  DOES  NOT  GUARANTEE 
EMPLOYMENT 

Granted,  but  unions  cannot  guarantee  em- 
ployment either.  Productivity  and  capital 
Investment  In  an  atmosphere  of  voluntarism 
create  the  most  dynamic  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Restrictions,  whether  by  labor  or 
government  policy,  cause  the  employment 
opportxinities  to  go  elsewhere  as  in  the  case 
of  Jobs  associated  with  steel  wire  products: 
that  is,  nails,  barbed  wire,  et  cetera.  "Made 
in  Belgium"  now  appears  on  many  shipmente 
received  In  the  United  States:  and  the  Job 
opportimlties  have  gone  overseas  where,  inci- 
dentally, there  is  a  widespread  dedlcaUon  to 
the  principle  of  voluntarism. 

UNIONS    CONTEND     THAT    THK     MAJOBTTY     VirH.L 
SHOULD    BE    IMPOSED    ON    ALL 

"■Isn't  this  an  attempt  to  equate  the  union 
with  a  sovereignty?  We  have  long  recognized 
the  rightful  place  of  majority  decisions  at  the 
various  levels  of  government,  but  the  princi- 
ple of  voluntarism  has  prevailed  otherwise  In 
private  organizations.  Has  the  time  come 
when  labor  unions  are  to  be  accorded  the 
status  and  privileges  of  a  sovereignty? 

KXPOSX7RE  TO  UNIONS  NOTWITHSTANDINC,  MANY 
WORKERS    CHOOSE    NOT    TO    BELONG 

All  of  the  reasons  for  this  choice  are  not 
based  on  a  desire  to  avoid  dues  and  assess- 
ments; among  the  other  reasons  are : 

First,  confidence  In  the  leadership  of  man- 
agement; second,  objections  to  the  union  * 
leadership;  third,  objections  to  the  union 
policies:  fourth,  objections  due  to  con- 
science; fifth,  objections  based  on  religion: 
and  sixth,  objections  to  the  union  in  orin- 
clple. 

In  fact,  39  miUton  of  almost  66  mlUlon 
workers  in  nonagrtculturai  establishments 
have  not  Joined  unions,  and  a  substantial 
number  of  the  nonjolners  have  had  many 
years  of  exposure  to  unionism. 

In  the  event  of  repeal  of  14(b).  the  imlon 
leaders  wUl  sxirely  use  their  new  power  to 
insist  on  (and  possibly  get)  a  union  shop 
In  every  bargaining  situation.  And  those 
great  numbers  of  employees  who  have  elect- 
ed to  reject  the  union  wiU  be  coerced,  aa. 
pain  of  losing  their  employment,  Into  the 
union  fold  against  their  wishes  and  In  vio- 
lation of  their  natural  right  to  choose. 
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XZP*NDia>  UKIOM  FUVILBeiS  WnX  TXND  TOWAKO 
A  POWKK  8TSUCTUU  THAT  WILL  CUKELT  CTTK- 
TAXL  TKX  PSaaOMAL  VBSBDOMS  Ot  ALL  AltXEI- 
CAIfS 

What  are  the  Tinlon  iMulen  really  after — 
complete  domlnatlpn  ot  the  political,  aoclal. 
aod  economic  llle  at  tbla  NatlonT  If  thla  Is 
true,  repeal  of  14(b)  wUl  greatly  enhance 
their  poeltlon  of  dominance. 

Dominance  of  the  several  branches  of  our 
Federal  Ooverament  could  ultimately  bring 
the  administration  to  the  position  of  "house- 
keeper" tor  the  ATL-CIO  Executive  Coun- 
cU. 

COtrCLUSION 

And  in  conclusion  speaking  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Alabama  and  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  Alabama  citizens,  we  are  calling  on 
you.  Senator  Hnx  and  Senator  Spaskbcan, 
and  the  entire  Alabama  delegation  to  con- 
tinue your  efforts  In  any  extended  discussion 
of  HJi.  77  to  Insure  the  retention  of  section 
14(b). 


!■  Se«rck  of  a  Solutioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CALDOSMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  Monday.  January 
24.  I960: 

WcLL.  What  Cam  Hs  Do? 
(By  Walter  Uppmana) 

The  reason  why  the  peace  offensive  failed 
U  most  cogently  revealed  in  the  Mansfield 
report  on  the  state  of  tbe  war.  Mr.  Johnson 
ti^  been  trying  to  obtain  by  propaganda 
the  victory  which  he  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  on  the  battlefield — that  is  to  say. 
the  acceptance  In  the  whole  ot  South  Viet- 
nam of>  government  which  has  loet  control 
ot  a  Twy  Urge  part  of  South  Vietnam.  The 
peace  offensive  was  bound  to  fall,  and  the 
grave  decisions  which  the  President  hoped 
to  circumvent  and  avoid  are  now  before  htm. 

If  he  is  to  make  these  decisions  wisely,  he 
must  recognize  that  in  International  politics 
peace  settlements  are  possible  only  as  and 
when  they  reflect  the  real  balance  of  power. 
In  the  World  War.  for  example,  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  had  to  settle  with  Stalin  for 
a  Soviet  political  frontier  In  the  midst  of 
Oermany  and  at  Burope.  That  is  where  the 
Bad  anny  had  arrived  when  the  peace  nego- 
tiations began.  The  same  principle  will  hold 
In  Vttenam.  There  will  be  no  settlement  un- 
til the  terms  of  peace  reflect  the  mlUtary 
reality.  •I 

The  President  will  be  disappointed  again 
and  again  as  long  as  he  and  Secretary  Rusk 
ask  for  a  settlement  which  In  effect  demands 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Saigon  forces  be  trans- 
muted at  the  conferenc«  table  Into  a  victory 
fcr  the  Saigon  foroaa.  Nor  should  he  In- 
dulge In  any  illusion  that  the  Informed  opin- 
ion of  mankind  really  thinks  as  Secretary 
Rusk  talks  merely  because  American  en- 
voys have  been  politely  and  sympathetically 
reoatved  in  so  many  rapt ta Is. 

Wliat  then  sboold  the  Prsaldent  dof  It 
Is  often  said  by  the  President's  supporters 
that  his  critics  propose  no  alternative  to 
what  he  is  doing.  If  that  was  ever  true.  It 
la  no  longer  true  today.  It  is  not  true  since 
the  Mansfield  report  and  since  the  Oavln 
statement.    The  President  should  reduce  his 


war  alms,  which  today  are  impossibly  high 
in  the  Ught  of  the  conditions  described  In 
the  Mansfleld  report.  He  should  alter  his 
strategy  along  the  lines  proposed  by  General 
Oavln.  making  it  a  holding  operation  pend- 
ing the  eventual  negotiation  of  a  political 
settlement. 

The  Bdansfleld  report  shows  that  Mr.  Rusk's 
objective — the  rule  of  General  Ky  or  his 
successor  over  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam — 
is  unattainable  no  matter  how  much  the  war 
is  escalated.  The  burden  of  disproving  the 
conclusions  of  the  Mansfleld  report  Is  on 
those  who  have  been  proved  wrong  about 
the  escalation  of  last  summer,  on  those  who 
are  now  asking  for  another  escalation  In 
order  to  redeem  their  fallxire.  on  those  who 
want  to  redouble  the  stakes  In  order  to  re- 
coup their  losses. 

If  the  Mansfleld  report  contains  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  It  follows  inevitably  that  our 
war  alms  should  be  reduced  and  our  strategy 
revised.  We  should  put  aside  the  hopeless 
task  of  searching  out  and  destroying  the 
Vletcong.  and  we  should  take  our  stand,  as 
General  Gavin  advises,  on  a  holding  oper- 
ation in  the  coastal  cities. 

This  Is  not  a  policy  for  a  glorious  victory 
or  for  some  kind  of  dazzling  political 
triumph.  It  is  no  trick  for  pulling  rabbiu 
out  of  a  hat.  It  Is  a  formula  for  liq- 
uidating a  mistake,  for  ending  a  war  that 
cannot  be  won  at  any  tolerable  price,  for 
cutting  our  losses  before  they  escalate  Into 
bankruptcy,  and  for  listening  to  conunon- 
sense  rather  than  to  war  whoops  and  tom- 
toms. 

Because  we  are  neither  omniscient  nor 
omnipotent,  we,  even  we  Americans,  cannot 
always  win.  But  I  cannot  help  feeling  in 
my  bones  that  a  display  of  commonsense 
by  a  proud  and  Imperious  nation  would  be 
a  good  moral  Investment  for  the  future. 


John  Watts  Day,  Fine  Idea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or   KlUTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. January  24,  a  John  Watts  Appre- 
ciation Day  lunch,  sponsored  by  the  Lex- 
ington-Fayette County  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  given  in  Lexington.  Ky. 

Upon  this  occasion,  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the 
House,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
sent  a  joint  wire  of  congratulations  and 
warm  good  wishes  to  our  highly  esteemed 
colleague,  John  Watts,  as  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing our  own  appreciation  for  his 
magnificent  contribution  of  distinguished 
service  to  his  district,  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  Nation. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  Include  an  editorial 
entitled  "John  Watts  Day,  Fiae  Idea" 
from  the  Lexington  Herald,  Lexington. 
Ky.: 

John  Watts  Dat  Fink  Iosa 

The  Lexington-Fayette  County  Chamber 
of  Oonuneroe  has  come  up  with  an  excellent 
Idea  In  planning  an  "Appreciation  Day  for 
Oongreasman  Jorm  O.  Watts."  No  Ken- 
tucky Representative  In  recent  years  is  more 
deserving  of  this  flne  tribute  to  his  work 
In  bahalf  of  bis  district.  hU  State,  and  his 
country. 

Representative  Watts  first  went  to  Wash-- 
Ington  as  the  Representative  of  the  Sixth 


District  after  winning  a  special  election  in 
April  1961.  and  has  been  reelected  every  2 
years  since  then.  He  Is  an  A.B.  and  law 
college  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Is  a  farmer  and  banker  In  Jes- 
samine County.  Hs  is  perhaps  better  In- 
formed on  bxirley  tobacco  than  any  member 
of  either  House  of  Congress  and  has  t>een 
recognized  for  his  wide  Interests  In  legisla- 
tion by  being  named  to  the  all -Important 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  perhaps  the 
top  assignment  for  the  House.  He  got  early 
legislative  training  In  the  Kenutcky  Legis- 
lature where  he  served  at  one  time  as  floor 
leader  lor  his  party. 

While  he  has  been  IdenUfled  with  the 
Democratic  Party  during  his  political  life. 
Representative  Watts  has  served  all  Interests 
and  both  parties  In  Washington.  He  Is 
elected  and  reelected  by~the  votes  of  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  and  this  fact  la  recog- 
nized In  the  nonpartisan  promotion  of  the 
testimonial  dinner  that  wlU  be  held  on  Jan- 
uary 24.  Advance  ticket  sales  attest  the 
great  popularity  of  the  Sixth  District's  Rep- 
resentative and  a  sellout  ot  accommodations 
for  the  l.OOO-seat  Phoenix  convention  hall 
seems  assiu-<d  at  this  early  date. 

Representative  Watts  always  finds  time 
to  attend  to  the  requests  of  his  constltutents. 
He  reflects  in  his  voting  the  opinions  of  the 
people  who  send  him  to  Washington.  Too 
often  voters  fall  to  teU  their  representatives 
how  well  they  are  doing  and  this  testimonial 
luncheon  will  let  Representative  Wattb 
know  that  the  voters  of  this  district  ap- 
preciate what  he  has  done  and  Is  continuing 
to  do  to  make  this  a  great  country.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  Is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  idea. 


Half  a  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALtroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  Washington  Post  edi- 
toriaUy  criticizes  this  administration  and 
I  was  quite  surprised  to  read  the  leading 
editorial  In  the  January  26  Issue.  It  ap- 
pears that  even  the  Post  can  see  through 
the  thinly  veiled  misrepresentations  in 
the  budget  message.  I  am  delighted  that 
they  have  called  attention  to  this  pro- 
cedure to  their  readers.  The  editorial 
follows: 

Halt  a  Wax 

President  Johnson's  new  budget  for  the  war 
on  poverty  is  a  disappointment  to  hopes  that 
the  Pr^ident  himself  has  raised.  It  repre- 
sents a  sharp  cut  In  the  plans  that  the  John- 
son administration  itself  bad  held  before 
cities  throughout  the  country,  and  a  drastic 
reduction  In  the  goals  that  the  President 
in  his  own  speeches  has  enunciated  to  the 
Nation. 

The  new  budget  can  be  said  to  ezpaiid  the 
war  on  poverty  only  In  a  narrow  and  mis- 
leading sense.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity' says  that  It  will  actually  spend 
$1.3  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  will 
spend  91.7  billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
Is  an  Increase  of  nearly  40  percent;  Is  It  not? 

Unfortunately,  this  kind  of  arithmetic  con- 
ceals the  reality  of  the  broad  and  powerful 
programs  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  begun  to 
create.  Most  of  these  programs  have  begun 
actual  operation  only  since  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year,  last  July  1.  Since  they  were 
spending  next  to  nothing  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  summer,  and  since  they  will  have  spent 
•1.2  billion  by  the  end  of  next  spring,  ob- 
viously they  will  be  spending  at  a  much 
higher  annvial  rate  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  fact,  the  OEO  will  have  to  cut  exist- 
ing programs  to  hold  Its  expenditures  to  the 
figure  that  the  President  has  set. 

The  whole  OEO  operation  has  been  run  on 
the  assumption,  until  very  recenUy,  that  its 
budget  would  be  approximately  doubled  next 
year.  The  President's  figure— including  the 
alleged  Increase — is  the  bare  amount  essen- 
tial to  Iceep  It  from  collapsing.  To  maintain 
even  this  figure,  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  finance  some  of  the  OEO's  present 
educational  activities  with  the  money  pro- 
vided by  the  new  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

The  effect  of  this  retardation  of  the  pov- 
erty program  is  best  understood  by  exam- 
ining specific  cities.  Detroit,  which  is  em- 
barked on  an  Immensely  promising  plan.  wUl 
spend  less  than  tio  million  in  OEO  funds 
this  year.  But  it  is  building  toward  an 
annual  level  of  about  »20  million  If  its 
progress  U  cut  off  at  this  point,  it  will  re- 
main perilously  incomplete.  None  of  the 
OEO  money  for  manpower  training,  for  ex- 
ample, has  yet  arrived  In  Detroit;  but  a  pov- 
erty program  that  cannot  train  men  for  Jobs 
Is  a  disaster.  Detroit,  like  other  cities,  has 
discovered  that  the  slums  are  in  desperate 
need  of  modem  health  services,  and  intends 
to  put  clinics  into  each  of  its  four  commu- 
nity action  centers.  The  OEO  has  even  been 
pushing  Detroit  to  expand  this  proposal  An 
OEO  inspection  team  looked  at  the  city  last 
fall  and  forcefully  recommended  a  very  sub- 
stentlal  enlargement  of  the  clinic  system 
Nearly  «!  million  of  the  cost  has  been  obli- 
gated, but  very  little  of  it  has  been  spent  be- 
cause the  first  clinic  has  Just  opened 

After  community  action  in  the  cities  the 
most  expensive  and  controversial  of  the 
OEOs  enterprises  U  the  Job  Cofps  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  in  his  message  on  poverty 
less  than  2  years  ago,  "A  new  national  Job 
Corps  Will  build  toward  an  enlistment  of 
100.000  young  men."    The  new  budget  calls 

i«t*'\J°."'"^*'''  °^  ^^"^  ^  recently  as 
last  September.  President  Johnson  an- 
nounced the  expansion  of  Project  Head  Start 
and  declared  that  it  would  institute  -year 
round  centers  for  3-year-old6  and  up  We 
expect  to  enroll   350.OOO   needy   children   in 

T^y^.!^'"    ^*  '*'*  ''"'^«''*  '^'^  P«"»'* 

JT^"  f^  citizens  of  the  richest  and  most 
fortunate  nation  in  the  history  of  the  world  " 
the  President  said  In  his  original  message  on 
poverty,  'n.at  is  still  true.^  "The  ^p^. 
gram  I  propose  Is  within  our  means,"  he  then 
«aid.  And  that  also  still  Is  true.  But  the 
program  that  Is  projected  in  the  new  budget 
does  not  reflect  either  of  these  truths 
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great  majority  of  New  Hampshire  citi- 
zens regarding  Federal  assistance  imder 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965. 

This  editorial  was  signed  by  Mr.  A  H. 
Chapman  of  Chocorua,  N.H. 
New  OppoRTXJNrriEs  in  Edocation — Shall 
We  Grasp  Them? 


John  Borland 


New  Opportumdei  in   EducaHon— Shall 
We  Gra«p  Them? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

or    WIW    HAMPSHOtE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1966 
Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
ing  editorial  comment  appeared  In  the 
January  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  CarroU 
^County  pidependent  of  Center  Ossipee, 
N.H.  I  believe  this  editorial  brings  out 
to  an  excellent  manner  the  feeling  of  a 


The  Education  Act  of  1965  is  raUing  some 
curious  speculations  and  some  hot  issues. 
As  of  this  writing.  64  New  Hampshire  towns 
have  had  to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  re- 
ject Federal  funds  made  available  under 
title  1  of  the  act. 

Title  1  provides  money  so  that  the  local 
primary  and  secondary  schools  may  obtain 
facilities  and  undertake  procedures  which 
are  aimed  at  special  training  of  youngsters 
who,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  unable  to 
make  normal  progress.  It  is  within  this 
group  that  dropouts  are  most  likely  to  occur. 
Their  backwardness  in  learning  also  serves  to 
retard  the  progress  of  their  more  fortunate 
classmates.  Clearly,  the  application  of  care- 
fully tailored  techniques  can  vastly  improve 
the  general  level  of  educational  achievement, 
and  at  the  same  time  overcome  the  fnistra- 
tion  and  heartbreak  of  the  slow  learners. 
Ever  since  Lincoln  signed  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  In  1862.  the  Federal  Government 
has  continually  made  funds  available  to  lo- 
cal education.  Thus  the  passage  of  the  1965 
Education  A«t  Is  by  no  means  an  Innovation. 
In  New  Hampshire,  the  most  recent  Federal 
contribution  Is  about  6  percent  of  total 
school  expense.  The  Federal  action  is  pater- 
nalistic rather  than  political;  it  provides  aid 
to  victims  of  social  Inequities  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  rightly  feels  a  responsi- 
bility. ^^ 

Of  the  64  towns  which  have  already  voted 
56  hive  accepted  and  8  have  rejected  the 
title  1  fuhds.  Though  this  result  indicated 
the  general,  acceptability  of  the  plans  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Aet,  some  of  the  8  towns 
which  voted  "No"  have  based  their  action  on 
inexcusable  misinformation  and  imfounded 
predictions  that — "The  Federal  Government 
alms  to  take  over  control  of  our  schools." 

On  the  question  of  control,  it  U  signifi- 
cant to  read  section  604  of  the  act  which 
states,  "Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency.  olBcer,  ot  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  exercise  any  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  the  curriculum,  program  of 
instruction,  administration  of  personnel  of 
any  educational  Institution  or  school  sys- 
tem." ThU  section  forcefully  refutes  the 
misleading  Implications  contained  In  a  1961 
memorandum  Issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  a  Bureau 
memorandum  and  a  law  of  the  Itmd. 

Furthermore,  the  act  clearly  states  that 
the  State  education  department  and  the  local 
school  authorities  shall  retain  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  designation  of  methods  and  fa- 
cilities, and  for  complete  administration  of 
the  programs.  All  the  Federal  Government 
asks  \p  that  weU-recognlzed  standards  be 
maintained  and  that  the  local  authorities 
undertake  to  evaluate  the  success  of  their 
programs.      % 

The  critics  may  get  some  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion from  accusations  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  aivade  our 
vlUageo,  brainwash  our  educators,  and  pervert 
our  school  kids.  The  real  victims  of  these 
critics,  however,  are  the  needy  and  handi- 
capped children  In  eight  of  our  towns  who 
W>  thoughtlessly  being  deprived  of  educa- 
tional benefits  which— because  of  our  Inade- 
qtiate  tax  system— we  are  unable  to  provide 
ourselves. 

A.  H.  Ckapman , 

Chf>corua,  N.H. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or    t 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  period  of  time  while  the  89th  Con- 
gress was  in  ftcess,  a  flne  friend  and  an 
outstanding  newspaperman  for  whom  I 
had  the  greatest  respect  died  imexpect- 
edly  in  Connecticut.  I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  him  now,  and  to  call  the  details 
of  his  career  and  the  fine  standards  he 
set  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Jack  Borland  covered  the  State  capitol 
In  Hartford,  and  many  sessions  of  the 
general  assembly,  with  skill,  ability  and 
dedication.  He  displayed  some  of  the  In- 
nate caution  toward  the  fine  men  who 
have  served  in  those  bodies,  but  withal  he 
respected  the  hard  work  and  eflfectiveness 
with  which  they  served. 

I  want  to  extend  my  deepest  sympa- 
thies to  his  fine  son,  who  was  serving  in 
the  Vietnam  area  when  death  took  Jack 
from  us.  and  to  his  widow  and  the  family 

I  offer  the  account  of  his  death  for  the 
Record : 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times   Nov   22 
1965  J 
John  K.  Borland,  Jr. 
A_  a  veteran  member  of  this  newspaper's 
team   of   State   government   reporters.   Jack 
Borland  was  one  of  the  best- known  news- 
papermen    In    ConnecUcut.     It    would     be 
stressing  the  obvious  to  say  that  he  was  well 
liked— his  ready  smile,  his  quiet  voice  with 
Its  persistent  Pennsylvania  accent,  his  kind- 
ness and  integrity  made  him  both  popular 
and  respected.  ^  i'    ~ 

His  work  put  him  into  close  association 
with  men  and  women  of  position,  with  poli- 
ticians on  their  way  up  or  down  the  ladder 
and  he  .Required  a  genUe  skepticism  about 
them  that  enabled  him  to  recognize  the 
human  being  behind  the  title  and  the  cere- 
mony surrounding  it. 

Wlien  he  was  not  busy  on  his  beat  or  at 
bis  typewriter,  he  could  often  be  found  In 
the  sports  department.  His  favorite  sport 
was  football.  It  amused  and  pleased  him 
mat  his  own  small  college,  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  had  once  played  In  the  Rose  Bowl 
He  was  walking  to  his  seat  at  a  game  at 
Storrs  on  Saturday  when  he  died. 

The  vacancy  he  leaves  In  our  affections 
wlU  remain,  and  we  shaU  miss,  too,  his  pro- 
fessional competence  and  dependability  as 
a  newspaperman. 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  jJov  22 

1965]  ' 

Times'  J.  K.  Borland  Dies— Rites  Wednesday 

(        AT  1 

Funeral  services  for  John,  Kelso  (Jack) 
Borland.  Jr.,  62.  veteran  HarUAd  Times  State 
capitol  reporter  who  died  on  Saturday  No- 
vember 20,  1966,  WlU  be  held  Wednesday  at 
1  pjn.,  at  the  Burnside  Methodist  Church 
East  Hartford. 

Mr  Borland  was  stricken  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  University  of  Connecticut  Memo- 
rial Stadium  to  watch  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut-Holy Cross  game  at  Storra  and  died 
almost  Immediately. 

He  lived  at  6  Hlgble  Drive,  East  Hartford. 


-^-^ 
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Th«  Rev.  G.  Albln  D&hlqulst,  pa5t<H^  oX  the 
cburcb.  will  officiate  Burial  will  be  In  Hill- 
side Cemetery,  EMt  Hartford. 

"Jack,"  as  he  wm  known.  Joined  the  Tlmas 
stall  ao  years  ago.  In  August  1945.  A  year 
later,  hm  was  given  the  State  capltd  beat  and 
stayed  with  It  ever  since. 

Born  In  Washington.  Pa..  August  4.  1913.  he 
was  the  son  of  the  late  John  K.  and  Grace 
Brownlee  Borland.  He  was  a  graduate  of  East 
Washington  High  School  In  1932  and  In  1936, 
a  graduate  of  Washlngrt<Mi  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, where  he  was  active  on  student  pub- 
lications. 

Prcm  1937  to  1941,  he  was  an  English  and 
debating  teacher  at  a  suburban  Pittsburgh 
high  school,  working  summers  in  steel  mills 
and  glassmaklng  plants  In  the  area. 

Mr.  Borland  came  to  wartime  Hartford  In 
1941  and  worked  the  next  4  years  as  an  In- 
spector at  Pratt  It  Whitney  Aircraft.  In  1942 
he  began  part-time  reporting  for  the  Times. 
Particularly  Interested  In  economics  and 
government  affairs,  he  was  happiest  when  he 
could  dig  Into  a  good  State  financial  story 

Mr.  Borland  felt  an  obligation  to  keep  a 
•harp  eye  on  State  agency  operations  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer. 

"You  cant  expect  the  politicians  to  police 
each  other,"  he  was  fond  of  saying.  "Both 
slde«  have  too  much  on  the  other.  The  press 
must  enlighten  and  expose." 

In  a  19flO  publication,  he  stated*  "The  more 
of  government  that  can  be  opened  to  public 
view,  the  better  the  government."  And  he 
dedicated  himself  to  opening  this  view. 

Mr.    Borland    took   partlcxilar    satisfaction - 
when  he  wrote  a  series  of  stories  In  1953  to 
^ouse  taxpayers  over  longstanding  State  car 
abuse  and  "the  State  car  racket." 

As  a  result  of  the  series,  former  Gov.  John 
Lodge  cracked  (town,  ordering  a  new  rigid  set 
of  standards  for  use  of  State  cars. 

His  State  capltol  coverage  concentrated  on 
finance  and  tax  offices,  and  he  prided  himself 
In  making  his  stories  easily  understandable 
to  the  reader.* 

Mr.  ^Borland,  who  most  recently  covered 
theovistltutlonal  convention,  had  been  cov- 
ering gubernatorial  press  conferences  since 
1946.    About  Governors,  he  used  to  say: 

"I  have  liked  each  one.  Bach  has  tried 
honenly  to  do  a  good  job,  often  suffering 
political  consequences  as  a  result." 

For  relaxation,  he  enjoyed  sports,  other 
outdoor  sctlvltlea,  and  gardening. 

Mr.  Borland  was  a  past  president  ot  the 
State  Capitol  newsmen's  Laurel  Club. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Political  and  Legislative  Reporters,  the  30- 
year  Club  of  the'Hartford  Times,  the  Bum- 
side  Methodist  Church,  and  the  men's  club 
of  the  church. 

He  leaves  his  wife.  Mrs.  Jane  Cowden  Bor- 
land; two  sons.  Lt.  (J.g.)  J.  Brad/ord  Bor- 
land, with  the  Navy  In  Vietnam,  and  Douglas 
K.  Borland  at  home:  a  daughter.  Miss  Bev- 
erly B.  Borland  at  home,  and  a  sister.  Mrs. 
David  W.  Weaver,  of  Baltimore.  Md. 
^  Friends  may  call  at  the  Newklrk  and  Whit- 
ney Funeral  Home,  318  Bumslde  Avenue. 
East  Hartford,  Tuesday,  from  3  to  S  and  7  to 
9  p.m. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to 
the  Memorial  Fund  of  the  Bumslde  Meth- 
odist Church  or  to  a  charity  of  the  donor's 
choice  In  his  memory. 

Governor  Dempeey  said  today  be  was 
"deeply  distressed  by  the  death  of  Jack  Bor- 
land whom  I  have  known  for  more  than  16 
years  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  reporter 
dedicated  to  keeping  the  readers  of  the  Hart- 
ford Ttmes  fully  informed  of  the  news  of  the 
leglalBllT*  and  executive  branches  of  State 
loiramiiMnt. 

"He  was  a  veteran  member  of  the  capltol 
press  corps  whose  leas  will  be  keenly  felt  by 
his  paper,  bis  readers,  and  his  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  oOclal  State  circles. 

"My  most  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to 
his  widow  and  cblttfren." 


Hawaii   Reaps   BenefiU   Fron    Matson't 
CoBtaiaeriiatioD  Profram 


EXTEN^ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  H.\WAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  is  known  for  its  eagerness  to 
encourage  and  promote  new  ideas, 
whether  it  be  In  private  industry  or  in 
government.  The  people  of  Hawaii  are 
presently  reaping  the  rewards  of  this 
pioneer  spirit  in  the  shipping  industry. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Co.,  by  experi- 
menting—as far  back  as  1958 — with 
containerization.  has  made  It  possible 
for  Hawaii's  importers  to  save  a  large 
percentage  of  shipping  costs. 

"Containerization"  means  shipping  by 
container.  The  goods  to  be  shipped  are 
packed  and  sealed  in  containers  at  the 
point  of  origin  and  the  containers  are 
not  opened  until  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation. Irrespective  of  the  different 
modes  of  transportation  employed  en 
route.  Containerization  has  reduced  in- 
surance costs  because  of  a  marked 
reduction  in  damage  and  pilferage. 
Loading  smd  unloading  costs,  too,  have 
been  greatly  reduced  as  the  ships  time 
in  port  has  been  shortened. 

Honolulu  Advertiser's  business  editor, 
Emil  A.  Schneider,  citing  from  the 
Kaiser  Steel  Corp.  periodical  West-,^ 
ward,  says  that  containerization  has 
been  partly  responsible  for  Matson's 
great  increase  In  overall  tonnage  from 
210.000  In  1958  to  700,000  tons  in  1965. 

Matson.  he  says,  is  planning  to  extend 
Its  containerization  program  to  the  Far 
East.  Thus,  Hawaii  can  look  forward  to 
a  still  wider  variety  of  commodities  at 
reasonable  cost  from  all  over  the  world. 
I  commend  to  the  readers  of  the  Cont 
GRKSsioNAL  RECORD  the  foUowing  article 
about  containerization  written  by  Mr. 
Schneider  and  which  appeared  In  the 
Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  of 
January  9,  1966: 

Island  Frkigrt  Chakces  Cut  bt 

COMTAtNKKIZA'nON 

(By  EmU  A.  Schneider) 

The  people  of  Hawaii  would  be  paying 
one-third  more  in  freight  charges  for  car- 
goes from  the  mainland  If  Matson  Naviga- 
tion Co.  bad  not  adopted  its  containeriza- 
tion program. 

This  statement,  attributed  to  a  Matson 
official,  is  included  In  an  article  describing 
the  rapid  growth  and  acceptance  of  contain- 
erization throughout  the  entire  U.S.  trans- 
portation system.  The  article  Is  printed  in 
Westward,  periodic  pamphlet  published  by 
Kaiser  Steel  Corp. 

"Shipping  by  container,"  the  article  says, 
"can  mean  an  average  saving  of  15  percent 
for  the  shipper,  and  savings  double  that 
have  been  recorded." 

One  of  the  principal  savings,  the  article 
notes,  stems  from  speeding  up  loading  and 
unloading  oi>eratlons. 

Containerization.  It  says,  "permits  a  ship 
to  spend  80  percent  of  b«r  time  at  sea — 
making  money.  A  conventional  freighter  is 
In  port  50  percent  of  her  lifetime,  and  time 
In  port  is  money  lost." 

In  addition  to  eliminating  expensive  mul- 
tiple handling  of  cargo.  It  adds,  containers 
have    greatly    reduced    cargo    damage    and 


pilferage.     This  In  turn  has  led  to  lower  In- 
surance costs,  it  notes. 

Also,  the  article  points  out.  "containers 
eliminate  the  need  for  conventional  steam- 
ship packaging  of  export  items,  making 
them  more  competitive  In  the  foreign  mar- 
ket." 

The  author,  Fred  Relcker,  describes  con- 
tainerization as  "a  beautiful  blend  of  rugged 
durability,  efficiency,  and  versatility."  He  re- 
fers to  containers  as  "footloose  warehouses" 
because  once  packed,  the  container  remains 
sealed  until  it  reaches  the  consignee,  regard- 
less of  how  many  different  modes  of  trans- 
portation may  be  used  throughout  the 
container's  Journey. 

He  notes  that  containers  can  carry  a  wide 
variety  of  cargo — dry,  refrigerated,  liquid, 
even  livestock. 

Reloker  cites  such  examples  as  refrigerated 
meats  and  produce  to  Hawaii,  grains  to  Latin 
America,  bourbon  to  Hong  Kong,  radios  to 
America,  cookies  to  Germany,  "top  secret" 
Paris  originals  to  Chicago,  and  radar  compo- 
nents to  an  Isolated  Alaskan  outpost. 

He  adds  that  containerization  is  silreadlng 
rapidly  throughout  the  ralu-oad  and  truck- 
ing Industries  as  well  as  the  steamship  In- 
dustry, and  experts  oexpect  it  to  mushroom 
In  the  years  ahead. 

The  article  says  that  as  much  as  contain- 
erization has  grown  to  date,  it  still  accounts 
for  only  3  percent  of  the  Nation's  freight 
that  can  be  containerized. 

"Sooner  or  later,  the  advantages  of  the 
container  will  bring  us  that  other  98  per- 
cent," a  shipping  official  is  quoted  as  saying. 
One  estimate,  the  article  says.  Is  that  the 
300,000  containers — 8  feet  and  longer — now 
In  use  In  the  United  States  will  double  by 
1975. 

Poster  Weldon,  Matson's  research  vice 
president,  expressed  growth  possibilities  of 
contalno'izatlon  in  this  way: 

"During  1966.  each  of  our  6,000  containers 
will  make  over  10  round  trips  to  support  a 
conununlty  of  800,000  in  Hawaii.  Just  apply 
these  figures  to  any  major  population  center 
in  the  United  States  and  you  have  a  rough 
Idea  of  containerizatlon's  future." 

The  article  notes  that  Matson  started  its 
container  program  as  a  modest  experiment 
In  August  1968. 

"The  experiment  blossomed  Into  an  over- 
whelming success,  and  the  comi>any  now 
has  a  fleet  of  7  specialized  container  vessels 
providing  60.000  container  round  trips  a  year 
between  the  west  coast  and  the  islands,"  it 
adds. 

Recently,  Matson  applied  to  expand  its 
container  program  to  the  Far  ESast  on  a 
nonsubsldized  basis.  The  application  cur- 
rently is  pending  before  Federal  maritime 
authorities. 

The  article  adds  that  American  President 
Lines  of  San  Francisco  <  which  also  serves 
Hawaii)  already  has  420  containers  in  use  In 
its  Par  Eastern  shipping  service.  The  con- 
tainers are  carried  by  four  APL  ships,  two  of 
which  have  been  specially  equipped  to  carry 
both  containers  and  general  cargo.  It  says. 

APL  soon  will  add  1,000  more  containers 
to  its  container  Inventory,  the  article  notes. 
A  containerization  leader  on  the  east  coast, 
the  article  says,  has  t>een  Sea-Land  Serv- 
ice, Inc..  a  steamship  firm  that  operates  a 
coastal  shipping  service  around  the  contin- 
ental United  States  and  also  serves  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

Sea-Land,  it  adds,  has  11,000  containers  in 
use,  and  plans  to  purchase  6  new  container 
ships.  Each  will  be  able  to  carry  1,200  con- 
tainers. The  firm  plans  to  use  some  of  the 
new  vessels  on  a  proposed  New  York -Europe 
run. 

The  article  points  out  that."almo«t  all 
shippers  agree  a  container  is  a  moneymak-  ' 
Ing  machine,**  but  adds  that  there  is  con- 
siderable dllTerence  of  opinion  on  container 
sizes. 

For  example.  It  says,  APL  uses  20-foot 
containers,  Matson  prefers  34-foot  lengths. 
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and  Sea-Land  uses  mostly  35-foot«%  and 
will  add  40-foot  units.  A  variety  of  other 
sizes  also  are  in  use. 

The  article  quotes  Matson's  Weldon  as 
paying  that  Matson  studied  aU  ptacUcal 
container  lengths  from  every  aspect — econ- 
omy, capacity  and  flexibility. 

"The  24-foot  uhit  proved  to  be  best  for 
our  Hawaiian  trade. 

"In  my  opinion."  he  adds,  "standard  size 
Increments  are  Impractical.  Container  sizes 
should  be  govemed  by  the  economies  of  a 
particular  trade.  Then  equipment,  com- 
patible with  whatever  that  size  may  be  wiU 
have  to  be  developed. 

"Transportation  will  have  to  specialize  to 
achieve  maximimi  economy  in  particular 
trades.  Just  as  industry  speciaUzes  for  par- 
ticular markets." 

Containerized  cargo  also  is  causing  con- 
siderable upheavals  at  porte  where  this  kind 
of  cargo  U  handled,  the  magazine  notes. 

J.  F.  Parkinson,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles,  notes  that  con- 
tainerization has  meant  an  inlUal  drop  In 
income  for  many  west  coast  ports. 

"Before  containerization,"  he  says,  "wharf- 
age rates  were  based  on  either  a  dimension 
or  weight  basis.  Rates  calculated  on  dimen- 
sion usually  resulted  in  a  good  Income.  Con- 
tainer rates,  determined  solely  by  weight,  are 
somewhat  lower  and  mean  less  income. 

"The  resulUng  savings,  however,  have  been 
passed  along  to  the  manufacturer,  who  can 
now  afford  to  ship  items  which  were  once 
marginal  in  profit. 

"Consequently,"  he  adds,  "overall  tonnage 
across  the  pier  has  increased." 

Tonnage  has  Jumped  at  the  ports  of  Oak- 
land and  Long  Beach,  the  article  says. 

Matson's  tonnage,  for  example,  has  Jumped 
from  210,(»0  tons  in  1956  to  a  current  700  000 
tons  at  its  terminals  at  Alameda  In  the  Bay 
area.  Volume  in  1966  U  expected  to  reach 
800,000  tons,  the  article  says. 

An  Oakland  port  executive /is  quoted: 
"Intercoastal   trade  was  deftd   before  Sea- 
Land  established  its  facUity  here  3  years  ago. 
Bach  year  since,  this  operation  has  brought 
a  quarter-million  tons  of  business  to  us." 

To  accommodate  anticipated  increases  In 
containerization  in  the  future,  the  article 
says,  San  Prandsco  Is  developing  a  60-acre, 
$27  million  container  dock  at  its  Army  St. 
Terminal.  TTie  facility  Is  scheduled  to  be 
ready  for  use  late  this  year. 
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Address  of  Pan!  Hall,  President,  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  Before  the 
Japanese  Labor  Confederation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  eflTectlve  labor  leaders  in  the  trade 
movement  unions  is  Paul  Hall,  president 
of  the  Seafarers  International  Union. 

Last  week  Mr.  Hall  addressed  the 
Japanese  Labor  Confederation  at  Its 
second  national  convention,  which 
opened  In  Tokyo  on  January  18.  Mr. 
HaU.  in  the  finest  tradition  of  American 
labor,  made  a  strong  plea  in  his  address 
for  the  elimination  of  poverty  and  social 
InjusUce  and  for  the  continuation  of  the 
free  world's  struggle  against  Communist 
Imperialism. 


It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend 
his  remarks  to  our  colleagues. 

The  address  follows: 
TxxT    or   President    Hall's    Speech    Before 
Japanese    CoNrEDXRATiON    or   Labor 

It  Is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here 
with  you  today.  It  Is  a  privilege  to  bring  you 
fraternal  greetings  from  Preeident  Meany  the 
officers  and  executive  councU,  and  the  more 
than  13  mlUlon  members  of  the  APL-CIO 
In  so  doing,  I  emphasize  again  the  bonds  of 
friendship  that  already  bind  our  two  labor 
oreanlzaUons,  a  friendship  that  was  drama- 
tised by  the  appearance  of  President  Meany 
leading  the  American  delegation  to  your 
founding  congress  In  November  1964.  The 
APL-CIO  regards  Domei  as  Its  counterpart 
organization  in  Japan,  as  the  representetlve 
of  democratic  trade  unionism  in  your  coun- 

It  U  natural  for  me,  as  president  of  the 
Seafarers  International  Union,  to  add  special 
greetings  to  my  colleagues  of  "Kalln."  the 
"All  Japan  Seamen's  Union"  of  Domel  which 
has  been  engaged  during  this  period  In  a 
sharp  struggle  with  the  Japanese  shipowners 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the 
seamen.  Considering  the  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger of  the  work  of  seamen,  the  demands  of 
the  union  are  Just.  I  assure  you  most  heart- 
ily of  my  sympathy  and  support  in  your 
stru^le. 

Japan  is  the  most  dynamic  and  industrially 
developed  country  in  Asia.  It  Is  destined 
to  play  an  Increasingly  Important  role  In  the 
affairs  of  Asia  and  the  wwld.  Indeed  it  is 
necessary  that  Japan  do  so,  for  It  has  much 
that  it  can  teach,  much  which  it  can  help 
the  less  economically  advanced  countries 
especially  In  Asia. 

In  this  Important  and  inspiring  task 
Domel,  the  democratic  labw  movement  of 
Japan,  can  play  a  significant  role  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  freedom  and  social 
Justice.  Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Asian 
labor  movement,  Domel  is  in  a  poslUon  to  do 
this  by  virtue  of  Its  experiences  and  inter- 
national responsibUity.  Indeed,  Domei  has 
for  a  long  time  been  aware  of  its  duty  in 
helping  others,  and  your  leaders  have  already 
expended  much  time  and  energy  in  activities 
outside  the  borders  of  your  own  ooimtry. 
Brother  Takite,  is  your  representative  to  the 
execuUve  board  of  our  international  organi- 
zation, the  ICPTU,  and  head  of  the  textile 
secUon  of  the  Asian  Regional  OrganlzaUon 
( ARO)  of  our  ICPTU.  Brother  Wada  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  ARO.  There  are,  I  know,  plans 
under  consideration  by  Domei  to  extend  its 
aid  in  certain  spheres  of  endeavor.  Ptor  all 
this,  Domei  and  its  leaders  deserve  the  great- 
est credft. 


MtJTDAL  GOOD  WILL 

Our  two  countries  are  very  friendly  That 
is  as  it  should  be.  That  friendship  must  con- 
tinue. Indeed,  it  must  be  deepened  and 
strengthened.  The  conUnuance  of  that 
friendship  is  a  guarantee  of  the  strength  of 
the  democratic  Idea  and  the  cause  of  human 
freedom.  Economically,  our  two  countries 
need  each  other.  To  date,  our  economic 
relaUonshlp  is  beneficial  to  both  countries 
for  we  are  each  other's  largest  market  for 
producU.  True,  there  are  trade  problems 
even  differences  over  trade  and  other  prob- 
lems that  arise  periodically.  This  is  natural 
and  inevitable.  But  In  democratic  societies 
these  differences  can  be  discussed  with  mu- 
tual good  wlU  and  tolerance.  They  never 
need  create  Insuperable  obstacles  to  good 
relationships,  for  certainly  what  binds  our 
two  countries  together  U  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  than  any  disagreements  which 
may  arise. 

We  realize  that  you  are  ei^gaged  in  a  con- 
tinuous struggle  to  raise  the  living  standards 
of  your  members.  That  U  the  central  func- 
Uon  of  a  trade  union  organization.  The 
working  people  of  every  country  must  have 


a  Just  and  adequate  share  of  the  wealth  they 
produce.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  misery  and 
poverty  or  socUl  injustice  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury, especially  in  these  days  of  great  tech- 
nological advance,  where  we  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  enough  for  everybody 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  because  of  the  lack  of 
social  vision  and  moral  concepts  of  human 
decency  still  existing  In  the  minds  of  too 
many  of  our  employers,  we  still  have  millions 
of  people  existing  on  the  edge  of  poverty,  too 
many  millions  actuaUy  starving  and  bereft 
of  all  hope. 

•It  is  the  age-old  struggle  of  trade  unions  to 
improve  conditions  and  to  do  away  with  In- 
human conditions  of  suffering  In  a  society  of 
potential  abundance.  That  Is  your  struggle 
and  it  is  our  struggle  also.  We  have  sectors 
of  poverty  In  our  coxmtry,  although  we  have 
made  great  progress  in  Improving  the  living 
conditions  of  our  mwnbers.  Unemployment 
though  declining,  is  still  too  big  in  ova  coun- 
try, due  to  the  inroads  of  automation.  This 
problem  of  automation  has  not  to  date  been 
handled  satisfactorily  in  o\ir  country.  Au- 
tomation must  not  be  allowed  to  be  an  end 
in  Itself.  It  must  be  subordinated  to  the  hu- 
man needs  of  the  members  of  society.  A 
comprehensive  program  must  be  worked  out 
which  can  help  \is  realize  the  productive 
potential  of  advanced  technology,  but  which 
can  safeguard  and  enhance  the  Uvlng  stand- 
ards of  the  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  has  such 
a  program,  and  Is  spending  much  time  and 
energy  in  Ito  promotion.  Our  Government 
and  the  employers  are  being  coached  by  the 
labor  movement  to  take  apprcmrtate  and  ef- 
fective action. 

EQUAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS 

The  AFL-CIO  l3  also  In  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  against  any  kind  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. We  are  for  equal  rights— economic- 
political  and  social — to  be  granted  to  every 
citizen  of  our  country,  no  matter  the  color  of 
his  skin,  national  origin  or  religion.  In  this 
struggle  it  is  right  and  Just  to  say  that  our 
Government  officially  and  energetically  is 
working  overtime  In  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
and  bimian  Justice  to  eradicate  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  remnants  of  discrimination 
And  the  great  majority  of  American  people 
are  with  us  in  the  str\iggle. 

What  I  said  before  about  the  relation  be- 
tween our  countries  U  true  also  ot  the  rela- 
tions between  our  two  trade  union  move- 
ments. We  may  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  every- 
thing, but  what  binds  us  together  is  funda- 
mental and  strong.  I  remind  you.  In  this 
connection,  of  what  Preeident  Meany  said 
in  hie  address  to  the  historic  founding  Con- 
gress of  Domel : 

"What  is  decisive  Is  that  we  must  meet  the 
common  dangers  and  tasks.  What  is  most 
important  is  that  we  share  a  common  faith 
in  freedom  and  peaceful  progress.  Whatever 
differences  might  arise  can  and  should  be  re- 
solved In  a  spirit  of  serving  best  our  mutual 
Interests.  I  am  sure  that  close  and  expanding 
cooperation  between  the  Japanese  and  Amer- 
ican labor  movements  would  g6  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  a  relaUonshlp  between  both 
oiu;  countries  based  on  mutual  confidence 
,  eqiiallty  and  Justice." 

That  our  two  movements  share  a  common 
lalth  In  freedom,  democracy  and  peaceful 
progress  is  certain.  We  both  understand  that 
the  measure  of  a  strong  democratic  society 
is  a  strong  free  trade  union  movement.  That 
Is  why  our  two  movements  are  resolutely  op- 
posed to  aU  dictatorial,  antidemocratic 
groups  and  Ideologies.  That  is  why  we  have 
together  fought  against  the  maneuvers  and 
aggressive  acts  of  Communist  totalitarianism 
the  new  imperialism.  We  can  see  their  intent 
to  subvert  and  destroy  democratic  societies 
both  from  without  and  within,  whether  they 
are  stable  and  fully  developed  or  struggling 
to  attain  stability  as  In  the^ newly  independ- 
ent countries  of  Asia  and  A/rica. 
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tt  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom  Is  to  be 
buUt,  these  attempts  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism must  be  beaten  b«ck.  We  are  certain 
that  Domel  and  the  AFL-CIO  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  together  In  fighting 
against  colonialism,  whether  of  the  old  braiul 
or  the  new  and  even  more  dangerous  kind  a# 
Communist  Imperialism,  whether  Its  head- 
quarters be  In  Moscow  or  Pelping:  to  help  tie 
cause  of  national  Independence  and  human 
rights  wherever  It  may  be  In  need. 

The  world  needs  peace  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Who  more  than  workers  desire  It 
deeply  or  can  benefit  more  by  It?  The  free 
trade  unions  have  always  worked  for  a  world 
peace  of  freedom.  But  we  want  a  Just  peace. 
With  all  the  difficulties  of  achieving  It.  we 
must  nevertheless  be  realistic  and  responsible 
In  our  approach.  Emoting  shouting  of  slo- 
gans In  the  streets  do  not  help  at  all.  Last- 
Lag  peace  can  be  achieved  by  effective  Inter- 
national lnsp>ectlon  and  suspension,  not  only 
of  nuclear  weap>ons.  but  also  all  other  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  that  real  and  total  disarmament, 
which  Is  otir  common  objective,  can  be  at- 
tained only  through  such  International  In- 
spection and  control.  Let  us  work  together 
for  this  great  goal. 

I  wish  you  success  In  your  deliberations.  I 
am  suit  they  will  lead  to  benefits  for  your 
members  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  de- 
mocracy In  Japan. 


Head  Start  Bcconet  Key  to  die  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLOUXt* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSXNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  2S.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
insert  In  the  Rccord  a  very  excellent 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 25,  entitled  "Head  Start  Becomes 
Key  to  the  Puture."  I  commend  it  to 
the  reading  of  all  of  the  Members: 
CHAifCs  To  Catch  Ur — Hxao  Staxt  Bbcomks 
KxT  TO  mx  PUIUSB 
(By  Dr.  Benjamin  Fine) 

New  Touc. — Operation  Head  Start,  the 
far-reaching  project  to  provide  schooling  for 
uoderprlvUeged  preschool  children,  has 
proved  suoeasful.  Started  as  a  summer  pro- 
granu  It  has  now  been  developed  Into  a  year- 
round  operation,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Last  summer.  501,000  chllQren  throughout 
the  Nation  were  enrolled.  President  Johnson 
called  tt  a  landmark,  "not  Just  in  education, 
but  In  the  matiulty  of  our  own  democracy." 

When  Project  Head  Start  was  announced. 
Its  sponsors  wanted  to  provide  preschool 
centers  In  which  each  chUd  would  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  to  bis  full  potential. 
It  la  known  that  the  early  years  of  child- 
hood are  critical.  A  pattern  of  failure  often 
develops  among  the  children  In  poverty 
homes  This  follows  them  Into  the  schools, 
with  resultant  failures,  dropouts,  and  Intel- 
lectual handicaps. 

The  sxunmer  program,  those  responsible  for 
tt  believe,  succeeded  In  helping  preschoolers 
Improve  their  health,  develop  self-confidence. 
Increase  their  verbal  skills,  and  bring  the 
home  and  school  closer  together. 

The  program  cost  t96  million,  of  which 
183  million  came  from  Federal  antlpoverty 
funds.  Uore  than  40,000  professional  work- 
ers were  employed  at  13.344  centers.  They 
were  assisted  by  45.000  neighborhood  resi- 
dents and  350,000  unpaid  volunteers.     The 


Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  •Oppor- 
tunity. R.  Sargent  Sbrlver,  called  It  the 
greatest  voluntary  effort  In  peace  tUne  this 
country  has  ever  known. 

As  one  byproduct,  the  medical  examina- 
tions uncovered  100.000  cases  of  eye  difficul- 
ties. 50.000  cases  of  partial  deafness,  30,000 
cases  of  nutritional  deficiency,  and  75.000 
cases  of  nonlmmunlzatlon. 

The  year-round  Head  Start  centers  are  now 
underway  In  many  parts  of  the  country. 
President  Johnson  has  estimated  that  35O.0C0 
needy  children,  from  3  to  5  years  of  age, 
would  be  enrolled  In  the  first  session's,  and 
many  more  within  the  next  5  years.  The 
President  said  that  follow-up  progranxs  such 
as  special  classes,  home  visits,  and  field  trips 
would  be  provided  to  sustain  the  progress 
made  by  children  enrolled  In  Head  Start. 

However,  the  schools  must  provide  equal 
education  opportunities  for  all  children.  It 
Is  known  that  In  many  underprivileged  areas, 
the  children  who  need  the  beet  schools  have 
the  poorest.  It  Is  difficult,  for  example,  to 
get  experienced  teachers  to  remain  In  poorly 
equipped  schools,  or  schools  In  needy  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Kindergarten  and  first-grade  teachers  have 
complained  that  sobie  of  the  benefits  of 
Project  Head  Start  are  being  lost  by  over- 
crowded, underequlpped  public  school  class- 
es. However,  It  Is  expected  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  91  billion  Federal  funds  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1966  will  provide  special  edu- 
cational programs  to  help  the  children  In 
underprivileged  conununltles. 

The  Implications  of  this  program  go  beyond 
the  antlpoverty  aspects.  Millions  of  under- 
privileged children  may,  upon  entering 
school,  be  able  to  keep  up  with  their  more 
fortunate  classmates.  The  1  or  3  years  of 
preschool  education  will  offer  the  youngsters 
confidence  In  their  relations  with  people,  and 
will — m  the  best  sense  of  the  term — provide 
them  with  a  headstart  toward  learning. 


Ukraiaian  Independence 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 


OF  mcHiouf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPF 


iTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  25. 196S 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.     Mr.  Speaker.  I 

am  proud  to  join  in  the  observance  mark- 
ing the  48th  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ukraine,  which  was  pro- 
claimed on  January  22,  1918.  Although 
that  freedom  w&s  short  lived,  that  im- 
portant event,  the  proclamation  of 
Ukrainian  independence  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic,  symbolized  the 
realization  of  a  centuries-old  dream. 

The  Ukrainians  are  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  of  the  Slavic  ethnic  groups. 
They  are  known  as  one  of  the  most  peace- 
loving,  industrious,  and  democratic  peo- 
ples in  Eastern  Europe.  For  centuries 
they  have  been  denied  the  benefit  of 
these  wonderful  traits  by  the  oppressive 
measures  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
Russians. 

EKirlng  all  these  centuries,  the  Rus- 
sians were  not  able  to  eradicate  Ukrain- 
ian nationalist  feelings.  The  idea  of 
complete  freedom  has  always  been  nur- 
tured in  the  people's  hearts. 

Today,  Communist  totalitarian  tyr- 
anny has.  turned  the  Ukraine  into  a  large 
prison  camp  In  which  more  than  42  mil- 


lion freedom-seeking  and  hard-working 
Ukrainians  are  crushed  under  the  yoke 
of  the  Soviets.  There  is  no  freedom  of 
movement,  and  do  freedom  of  expression. 
However,  the  Ukrainlaiis  in  th^^ree 
world,  and  particularly  those  In  the 
United  States,  observe  each  year  on  Jan- 
uary 22.  Ukrainian  Independence  Day. 
with  due  solemnity.   ♦ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  bringing  congratulations  to  the 
Uki'alnian  people,  and  In  the  hope  that 
the  freedom  we  enjoy  In  the  United 
States  can  become  a  way  of  life  for  all 
the  lands  now  controlled  by  communism. 


Spirit  of  Freedom:  The  Ukrainian  Genius 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jantiary  25, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  48  years 
ago,  on  January  22.  1918.  the  Ukraine 
broke  the  chains  of  Russian  rule.  This 
day  marked  a  glorious  culmination  of  the 
dreams  of  freedom  which  Ukrainians 
had  harbored  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Yet  upon  gaining  Independence,  the 
Ukraine  was  beset  from  all  sides  by  na- 
tions greedy  for  its  abundant  natural  re- 
sources and  strategic  geographic  loca- 
tion. Germamy  and  Austria-Hungary 
seized  the  Ukraine  and  Installed  a  pup- 
pet ruler.  After  its  defeat  in  World 
War  I.  Germany  withdrew,  but  the 
French  then  landed  at  Odessa  In  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  Ukraine  Into  France's 
sphere  of  Influence.  White  Russians 
fought  through  the  Ukraine  in  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  Russian  Bol- 
sheviks. Poland  Invaded,  trying  to  an- 
nex the  Ukrainian  lands  west  of  the 
Dnieper  River.  Meanwhile  the  Bolshe- 
viks constantly  attacked  In  order  to  re- 
annex  the  Ukraine  to  Russia.  In  1922 
the  gallant  Ukraine  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  strength  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  and 
thus  lost  Its  last  vestige  of  Independence. 

Today  the  beautiful  and  rich  land  of 
the  Ukraine  stands  crushed  In  the  paws 
of  the  Russian  bear.  Even  so.  Ukrainian 
patriots  have  never  relinquished  the 
most  dominant  theme  of  their  national 
history — the  will  to  be  free.  The  world 
has  witnessed  this  will  many  times. 
After  World  War  n.  when  the  Ukraine 
lost  so  much  of  Its  wealth,  Its  people 
never  once  flinched  from  the  hard  task 
of  rebuilding.  In  the  early  1950's 
Ukrainian  nationalist  guerrillas  still 
fought  against  the  forces  of  communism 
in  west  Ukraine  and  Polish-Slovak -Car- 
pathian borderlands.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  Ukrainians  that  the  Russian  press  has 
made  many  attacks  on  Ukrainian  litera- 
ture for  Its  nationalism. 

The  man  who  embodies  the  spirit  of 
nationalism  most  perfectly  in  Ukrainian 
culture  Is  Taras  Shevchenko.  poet  and 
national  hero.  His  power  was  such  that 
his  poems  in  defense  of  freedom,  written 
in  the  19th  century,  caused  the  Russian 
empire  to  quake  and  Czar  Nicholas  I  to 
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command  him  to  desist  from  writing. 
For  the  first  time  a  Ukrainian  had  risen 
to  express  the  feelings  of  his  people  In 
their  own  tongue.  Earlier  writers  had 
made  some  use  of  Ukrainian,  but  Shev- 
chenko worked  almost  exclusively  in  his 
native  language,  thus  placing  the  litera- 
ture of  his  homeland  in  the  ranks  of  the 
great  Slavic  writings. 

In  his  earlier  works  Shevchenko  Ideal- 
ized th^  lives  of  his  people,  their  troubles, 
and  their  bitter  struggles  to  gain  inde- 
pendence. His  words  are  still  cherished 
by  Ukrainians,  who.  just  as  Shevchenko 
chafed  under  the  rule  of  czarist  Russia 
100  years  ago,  dream  today  of  attaining 
freedom  from  the  Russian  Communists. 

On  this  day  it  is  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  Ukrainian 
people — their  undying  will  to  be  Inde- 
pendent and  to  take  their  rightful  place 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
As  Americans  we  must  ever  remember 
that  as  long  as  courageous  Ukrainians 
remain  under  tyrannical  Russian  rule,  as 
long  as  any  nation  remains  subjugated 
to  another,  as  long  as  men  are  denied 
the  ideals  of  democracy  and  Individual 
liberty,  our  task  Is  not  done.  It  Is  my 
privilege  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  salute 
the  Ukraine  and  all  its  valiant  sons 
throughout  the  world. 


Longer  Terms  for  Members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  January  12.  1966, 
Issue  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Evening 
Republican  evaluating  the  President's 
proposal  for  a  4-year  term  for  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives: 

LONCEH  TKBMS 

There  are  several  good  ■a;-guments  for 
lengthening  the  terms  of  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  but  no  good 
argument  for  giving  them  4-year  terms  con-  • 
current  with  the  election  of  the  U.S. 
President. 

Supporters  of  President  Johnson's  request 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  change 
the  Representatives'  terms  from  2  years  to  4 
can  argue  that  Members  of  the  House  must 
spend  too  much  time  campaigning  and  that 
they  cannot  concentrate  on  legislative  work. 

But  there  Is  only  one  argument  for  elec- 
tion of  the  Representatives  every  4  years  at 
the  same  time  the  President  is  elected  and 
that  Is  a  bad  one.  It  Is  the  argimient  that 
there  are  larger  turnouts  of  voters  In  the 
presidential  election  years.  It  could  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  a  House  heavily  Influenced 
If  not  completely  dominated  by  Members 
carried  into  office  on  the  coattalls  of  the  suc- 
cessful presidential  candidate.  This  would 
only  result  In  making  the  House  more  of  a 
rubber  stamp  than  tt  U  now  turning  out  to 
be,  fiirther  Increasing  centralization  of  power 
In  the  President's  office. 

The  altemaUves,  if  a  4-year  term  Is  de- 
cided upon,  would  be  to  elect  half  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  House  every  2  years  or  to  elect  all 
of  them  In  the  off -presidential  election  years. 
In  any  event  they  must  not  all  be  elected  at 
the  same  time  as  the  President. 

During  the  drafting  of  the  VS.  Constitu- 
tion. James  Madison  of  Virginia  argued  for 
a  3-year  term,  as  opposed  to  some  who  fa- 
vored a  1-year  term  and  others  supporting 
2  years.  The  3-year  term  was  temporarily 
adopted,  but  later  changed  to  2  years  In  com- 
pletion of  the  Constitution. 

A  4-y^ar  term  was  never  proposed,  the 
Founding  Fathers  holding  to  the  Idea  that 
the  Lower  Chamber  of  Congress  must  be  di- 
rectly and  Immediately  responsible  to  the 
people  and  If  not  doing  what  the  people 
wanted  could  be  replaced  within  the  2-year 
election  period.  There  Is  still  nothing  wrong 
with  that  Idea  and  the  only  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered Is  whether  the  complexities  of  modern 
government  do  require  that  Members  of  the 
House  devote  more  time  to  legislative  work. 
If  so,  why  should  not  a  3-year  term  be  con- 
sidered Instead  of  4? 


Bob  Hope,  The  Old  Trouper,  Does  It 
Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  men  In  show  business  is  Bob 
Hope.  This  gentleman,  during  his  en- 
tire professional  career,  has  devoted 
Innumerable  hours,  days,  and  weeks  to 
charity.  But  one  of  his  really  great  con- 
tributions to  our  society  has  been  his 
annual  Christmas  visit  to  those  places 
around  the  world  where  American  serv- 
icemen have  been  stationed  and  some- 
times, as  during  this  past  Christmas, 
fighting  and  dying. 

It  Is  with  pleasiu-e  that  I  commend  to 
our  colleagues  one  of  the  many  tributes 
to  Mr.  Hope,  written  upon  the  televising 
of  excerpts  from  his  most  recent  trip. 

The  following  review  Is  by  Atra  Baer 
and  is  from  the  January  20.  1966  edition 
of  the  New  York  Journal  American  :> 
Bless    'Em   All 
(By  Atra  Baer) 

Bob  Hope's  annual  Christmas  show — 90 
minutes  culled  from  12  days  In  Vietnam  and 
on  stepping-stone  Islands  with  haunted 
names  like  "Guam" — cannot  and  will  not  be 
reviewed  as  If  It  were  any  other  show,  any 
other  show  at  all. 

His  yearly  trlpw  to  our  fighting  fronts  and 
to  the  distant  "hotstove  league"  outposts 
where  the  war  may  be  cold  but  the  powder 
Is  being  kept  warm,  are  tesUmony  to  the 
state  of  the  world. 

Last  nlghfs  NBC  credlU  should  properly 
have  read:  "Produced  by  The  Way  Things 
Are;  Directed  by  Democracy;  Starring  the 
Audience,  the  Young  Men  and  the  Old 
Soldiers." 

And  year4x  with  this  unchanging  script,  in 
settings  as  farflung  as  they  are  unvarying. 
Bob  Hope — who  doesn't  need  the  money, 
doesn't  need  the  recognition — can  take  a  one- 
line  vulgarity,  updated  from  the  frowziest 
days  of  burlesque,  and  turn  It  Into  a  hymn. 
A  hymn  to  the  gallantry  that  Is  a  lonely 
man's  laughter,  a  frightened  man's  courage, 
a  wounded  man's  wholeness.  And  a  hymn  to 
that  part  of  normalcy  of  individualism,  that 
God  knows  bow  stays  with -men  who  And 


themselves  where  nothing  is  as  they  have 
known  It  before,  where  there  must  be  little 
Individualism  except  In  dreams,  and  where 
life  goes  on,  or  perhaps,  does  not. 

Bob  Hope  can  Introduce  a  shlnamerlng  bit 
of  fluff  like,  "Miss  North  Callna."  graduated 
to  "Miss  U.S_A.,"  Dlanna  Lynn  Batts,  and 
listen  while  the  shyly  (actually).  Intones: 
"I'm  not  a  performer,  but  this  experience 
really  rounds  you  out  as  a  jierson."  He  can 
stand  there  as  6.000  men  react  to  this  "In- 
nuendo" that  is  subtle  as  a  tidal  wave,  react 
with  raucous  hoots  that  might  have  sent  a 
Sadie  Thompson  fleeing  in  tears.  But  Hope's 
arm  was  around  her,  as  she  was  X-rayed  by 
eyes  that  were  simultaneously  seeing  6,000 
other  women.  And  it  must  have  been  at  once 
an  absolutely  Impersonal  and  deeply  personal 
thing  that  this  pale-haired  Junior  goddess 
from  home  was  experiencing.  An  experience 
that  may  really  "round  her  out  as  a  person." 
The  men  sat  In  the  slashing  rain  not  moving 
except  to  applaud;  sat  in  a  vicious  downpour, 
unconcerned  and  sunny  as  If  they  were  In  the 
grandstand  on  a  blue-sky  doubleheader  Sun- 
day back  home.  Not  moving  until  a  GI  came 
onto  the  platform  with  a  piece  of  paper. 
"You  read  It.  I  can't  do  It"  said  Hope.  The 
GI  did:  "Will  all  of  412  report  Immediately 
to — "  and  here  and  there  men  get  up  and 
walked  away  from  laughter. 

When  It  comes  to  a  cynical  realism.  Hope 
has  never  underestimated  his  GI  audience. 

At  Guam  he  assured  them :  "You  boys  have 
a  very  Important  Job.  We  wouldnt  want  the 
Communists  taking  over  all  this  grass.  I  un- 
derstand you  made  a  very  Imix^rtant  alrstrike 
the  other  day.  hit  that  12-lnch  pipeline  that 
brings  in  the  soy  sauce  from  Pelping." 

The  show  ended  on  the  decks  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  with  Anita  Bryant  leading  the  cast —  ► 
wriggly,  white-booted  Joey  Heatherton,  Car- 
roll Baker,  Jerry  Colonna,  Kaye  Stevens,  Jack 
Jones,  the  Nicholas  Brothers — In  the  tradl- 
tlonial  closing:  "Silent  Night."  And  tean 
for  that  Christmas  Eve  had  to  have  blurred 
millions  of  screens  last  night.  In  January. 
At  home. 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNBCTlCtrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
who  love  freedom  pause  to  honor  the  sac- 
rifices and  the  valor  of  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine.  In  commemoration  of  the  48th 
anniversary  of  their  independence.  This 
long-suffering  people,  whose  centuries- 
old  dream  of  nationhood  flowered  with 
such  tragic  brevity  from  1918  to  1920.  still 
aspire  to  independence  and  freedom. 
Numl)erlng  some  45  million  people,  and 
occupying  one  of  the  most  productive 
agricultural  areas  In  Europe,  these  brave 
people  have  continued  to  rebel  against 
the  crushnlg  domination  Imposed  upon 
them  by  the  Soviets.  They  have  suffered 
Indignities,  tyranny,  and  deportation  of 
their  political  leaders  to  Siberia.  Not- 
withstanding these  outrages,  they  have 
repeatedly  asserted  their  desire  for  free- 
dom and  Independence,  and  staged  active 
acts  of  rebellion  to  these  ends  during  the 
1950's. 

At  this  time,  we  proffer  our  respect  and 
our  deep  compassion  for  the  long  and 
continuing  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple. We  hope  earnestly  for  their  eventual 
emergence  from  foreign  domination.    We 
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hope  that  their  aspirations  and  those  of 
their  millions  of  friends  and  descendants 
throughout  the  world  may  be  realized, 
and  that  this  captive  nation  may  once 
again  be  numbered  among  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


I'oike  CapL  Rolaad  Saffnrn,  of  Honolala : 
An  OatstaBdiac  Coaunaahy  Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  January  26.  1966 

Mr.  MATSX7NAOA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  different  paths  which 
man  may  take  to  help  his  feUow  men. 
And  in  our  modem  society  the  extent  to 
which  he  succeeds  In  his  efforts  to  help 
his  /ellow  men  is  often  determined  by 
hla*bbillty  to  choose  the  right  profession. 
An  example  of  a  man  who  made  the 
right  choice  is  Capt.  Roland  D.  Sagiun 
of  the  Honolulu  Police  Department. 

Captain  Bag\mi.  as  evidenced  by  his 
Innumerable  civic  activities,  is  a  man  of 
many  talents.  Besides  his  police  duties, 
he  is  president  of  the  Hawaii  Interna- 
tional ^nance  Corp.  and  a  director  of  16 
community  organizations.  He  has  re- 
ceived many  local  and  national  honors 
for  his  professional  and  community  ac- 
tivities. 

Captain  Sagum's  desire  to  serve  his 
fellow  men  started  early  in  his  career. 
In  an  interview  with  Charles  A.  Ware. 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Captain 
Sogiun  revealed  that  one  of  the  reasons 
he  chose  police  work  as  a  career  in  1932 
was  to  "help  my  people — the  Filipino 
people."  He  felt  that  immigrants  from 
the  Philippines,  who  belong  to  one  of 
the  last  ethnic  groups  to  arrive  in 
Hawaii,  frequently  got  into  "trouble"  be- 
cause of  cultural  and  language  barriers. 
The  son  of  a  Filipino  immigrant  himself, 
Captain  Sagum  felt  that  with  his  fluent 
command  of  Tagalog  he  would  be  able 
to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  this  eth- 
nic group  and  the  commimity  at  large. 
Captain  Sagum  is  truly  a  credit  not 
only  to  the  Honolulu  Police  Department, 
but  to  all  Hawaii  as  well. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  reading  In 
the  Congressional  Rkcoro  the  article  by 
Mr  Ware  on  Captain  Roland  Sagum 
which  appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star-Bul- 
letin and  Advertiser  of  January  9,  1966: 

Poucx  C^tTTAiN  Saoom  Entkkkb  SsmvicB 
TD  Ad  Hu  PzoPLx 

(By  Charles  A.  Ware,   assistant   to  the 
managing  editor,  the   Adverttaer) 

RoUnd  D.  8agum  la  the  captain  of  police  In 
eharge  of  the  Halawa  ]aU. 

Ha  also  Is  president  of  Hawaii  Intema- 
ttonal  Finance  Corp..  and  he  has  won  a  boat 
of  both  local  and  national  honor*  for  his 
work  as  a  poUcs  oOcer  and  for  community 
—I  lice  of  many  kinds. 

Tet  40  years  ago.  the  odds  were  weighted 
pretty  heavily  In  favor  of  his  winding  up 
on  the  othM'  aids  of  the  baxs. 

S€igum  Is  a  cheerful  man,  and  today  be  can 
find  plenty  to  chuckle  over  In  the  Incidents 
ot  his  early  life   In  HawaU.     But   be  looks 


back  with  a  certain  sense  of  wonder,  too. 
that  he  escaped  the  fate  of  many  of  his 
youthful  companions  who  took  an  easier 
route  to  crime  and  prison. 

"I  spent  my  boyhood  down  In  Aala  Park." 
he  said  last  week  over  mldmorning  ooSee 
at  a  Keeaumoku  Street  restaurant.  He  had 
stopped  en  route  from  conferences  at  p>ollce 
headquarters  In  the  Pawaa  Annex  to  his  oCBce 
at  the  J&ll.  In  the  hills  above  Pearl  Harbor. 

"We  would  play  cards  down  In  the  ptwk 
untU  a  policeman  chased  lis  out  soonetLme 
late  at  night. '  he  said.  "Even  when  I  applied 
for  my  first  appointment  In  the  police  de- 
portment years  afterward.  I  found  I  was  ap- 
prehensive. I  was  still  a  little  bit  scared  of 
policemen." 

At  one  time  as  a  boy.  Sagum  lived  In  a 
Honolulu  home  that  was  practlcaJly  a  full- 
time  gambling  headquarters. 

"I  think  there  were  five  rooms  In  the 
house,"  he  said.  "There  would  be  a  sakura 
game  In  one  room,  a  dice  game  In  ahother, 
a  monte  game  In  a  third,  and  panglgl — a 
Filipino  card  game — In  the  fourth  room. 

"But  there  never  was  any  kind  of  a  game 
In  the  kitchen.  That  was  because  there  was 
always  'swipes'  being  made  under  the  sink. 

"I  tasted  It  a  few  times."  Sagum  confessed. 
"When  It's  first  brewed.  It's  sweet,  you  know, 
and  I  thought  It  didn't  taste  bad." 

Yet  despite  all  this — or  perhaps  because  of 
It — Sagum  never  became  a  drinker,  he  never 
became  a  gambler,  and  he  never  took  up 
smoking. 

At  that  time,  he  recalled,  "I  was  always 
Uxiklng  for  a  way  to  get  away  from  that 
kind  of  Ufe. " 

INTANT    IMMIGRANT 

Sagum  was  bom  January  l.*19ia,  at  Ba- 
tangas,  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  son 
of  Macaiio  and  Dlonlcla  Sagum. 

He  was  only  8  months  old  when  his  pex- 
ents  came  to  Hawaii  as  sugar  plantation  Im- 
migrants. The  family  lived  for  some  time 
on  ICaul,  first  at  Klpahulu.  then  at  Hana. 
and  finally  at  Pauwela. 

But  young  Roland's  brothers  died  as  chil- 
dren, and  when  be  was  la  his  mother  died 
also. 

A  little  later,  his  father  went  back  to  the 
Philippines  to  visit.  Azxd  while  there  re- 
married. When  he  returned,  the  family 
came  to  Honolulu. 

When  he  was  14.  Sagum  went  to  live  In 
a  men's  dormitory  which  was  operated  under 
auspices  of  the  Congregational  Church. 
There,  he  did  Janitorial  work  for  his  board 
and  room.  \ 

"That  was  a  hard  ]ob,"  he  said.  yThere 
were  30  rooms  where  I  mopped  the  floors 
every  day.  and  changed  the  Unen,  and  did  all 
of  that  kind  of  work." 

But  he  stuck  It  out,  and  when  he  was  15  he 
entered  McIUniey  High  School. 

"There  werenf  any  Junior  high  schools 
at  that  time."  Sagum  recalled,  "and  I  en- 
tered as  a  freshman.  Actually,  our  class  was 
the  last  freshman  class  at  McKlnley. 

"We  were  based,  of  course,  as  freshmen, 
and  I  remember  thinking  that  next  year 
we'd  have  our  turn.  But  the  next  year 
there  weren't  any  freshmen,  and  we  stUl 
were  the  youngest  class." 

After  his  graduation  from  high  school  In 
1B31,  Sagum  entered  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  but  after  a  years  had  to  leave  to 
support  himself. 

His  first  Job  was  as  a  freight  clerk  for 
Castle  *  Cooke  Terminals.  It  was  while 
there  that  he  applied  for  appointment  to 
the  police  force. 

CKAMCR  TO  HWU' 

"I  was  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  too  short,  so 
my  appointment  was  deferred  for  awhile." 
he  said.  "But  I  was  fortunate.  The  de- 
partment needed  another  FlUplno  officer 
badly  right  at  that  time,  and  In  1934  I  was 
appointed. 

There    really    were    two    reasons    that    I 
wanted  to  Join  the  police  force. 


"For  one  thing.  I  was  thinking  of  my  own 
security.  That  stUl  was  during  the  depres- 
sion, you  remember.  And  then  I  thought 
that  I  might  be  able  to  help  my  people — 
the  Filipino  people. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  them  who  did  get 
Into  trouble  of  one  kind  or  another,  and 
usually  they  didn't  have  anyone  to  turn  to. 

"In  those  days,  especially,  they  were  faced 
with  a  lot  of  cultural  conflict."  Sagum  said. 

"Take  all  the  fights,  for  example.  They 
almost  always  started  because  of  sensitiv- 
ity— somebody  felt  that  his  pride  or  his 
honor  was  at  stake. 

"Or  It  might  be  that  they  Just  didn't  un- 
derstand how  things  are  done  here.  If  there 
was  a  theft,  the  man  who  was  the  victim 
might  oome  Into  court  to  testify.  Then,  If 
the  defendant  was  fined,  say  $35,  the  victim 
would  think  It  was  coming  to  him. 

"When  he  didn't  get  the  money,  he'd  feel 
cheated,  so  maybe  he  would  go  out  after  the 
defendant,  to  take  It  out  on  him. 

"At  least  I  knew  about  these  things  and 
could  understand  them.  And  I  was  fiuent 
In  Tagalog.  so  I  could  talk  easily  to  the 
people." 

Besides  his  decision  to  become  a  police 
officer,  1933  was  Important  for  another 
reason.  In  August  of  that  year.  Sagum 
married  a  McKlnley  schoolmate.  Genevieve 
Anguay. 

Today,  they  have  five  children:  Roland 
Jr..  who  Is  married  and  who  Is  an  electronics 
technician  for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency; 
Mrs.  Ginger  Vea.  a  housewife:  Marvin,  a 
senior  at  the  University  ot  Hawaii,  and 
Nelson,  a  sophomore,  both  studying  engi- 
neering, and  Catherine,  a  freshman  at  the 
university.  In  education. 

As  a  rookie  In  the  police  department, 
Sagum  was  assigned  first  as  a  foot  patrol- 
man, but  after  only  a  few  weeks  he  was 
detailed  to  the  detective  division. 

That  was  at  the  time  of  a  bitter  sugar 
strike,  and  Sagum  recalls  that  he  spent  a 
lot  of  time  out  at  the  sugar  plantations 
"Just  finding  out  what  was  going  on." 

TRX  ROAD  TTP 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  appointed 
officially  as  a  detective.  He  remained  In  that 
division  to  win  a  series  of  promotions  over 
the  years  that  by  1947  made  him  a  lieutenant 
In  charge  oS  the  theft  detail. 

From  there,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
planning  and  training  division,  and  then 
to  the  crime  prevention  division  to  work 
with  Juveniles. 

He  was  assigned  responsSblllty  for  the  Jail 
administration  in  1901  when,  under  Hono- 
lulu's new  city  charter,  that  function  was 
transferred  from  the  old  sheriff's  office  to 
the  police  department. 

He  has  been  the  police  department's  officer 
in  charge  of  security  for  all  high  ranking 
officials  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
when  they  visited  here. 

Through  his  early  years  In  the  police  de- 
partjnent.  Sagum  continued  bis  education 
by  attending  night  classes  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii. 

In  1968.  he  was  awarded  a  scholarship  and 
did  postgraduate  study  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  In  the  Held  of  controlling 
Juvenile  delinquency. 

Thinking  back.  Sagum  can  pick  out  several 
Individuals  and  groups  who  influenced  him 
profoundly  and  created  the  drive  to  "make 
something  of  myself"  that  has  been  a  major 
force  In  his  life  since  boyhood. 

The  first  was  a  teacher  at  Hana,  Miss 
Louise  Mitchell,  who  inspired  a  belief  In  the 
value  of  education.  "I  know  111  never  for- 
get her,"  Sag\im  said,  "even  tUbugh  I  don't 
remember  the  names  of  most  of  the  other 
people  there.'" 

nVR  WHO  CARRD 

Then  there  was  a  group  of  five  Hawaiian 
women  at  Pauwela.  whose  names  Sagum 
never  did  know. 
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"I  Just  walked  Into  the  Hawaiian  church 
one  day.  and  the  little  group  of  ladles  there 
took  me  Into  a  circle  with  them  and  prayed 
with  me. 

"I  was  leaving  soon  for  Honolulu,  and  I 
couldnt  help  thinking  that  this  was  some- 
thing fine  for  them  to  do.  I  appreciated 
knowing  that  there  was  someone  who  cared 
about  me  and  wanted  to  see  me  make  some- 
thing of  my  life,"  he  said. 

A  good  deal  later,  after  he  had  become 
interested  In  work  with  the  Nuuanu  YMCA. 
there  were  two  others,  who  awakened  his 
Interest  In  business  affairs. 

One  was  Financier  Chlnn  Ho.  who  then  was 
serving  as  an  adviser  to  the  YMCA-aflUlated 
Civic  Associates  Club  which  Sagum  founded. 
The  other  was  Hung  Wal  Chlng.  who  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Nuuanu  Y  and  had  not  yet 
begun  his  rise  In  the  financial  world. 

Nevertheless,  It  was  some  years  before 
Sagum  developed  any  active  business  Inter- 
ests. 

He  became  a  director  of  HawaU  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corp.  a  UtUe  more  than  3 
years  ago.  and  was  elected  to  Its  presidency 
In  August  1964. 

Through  all  of  his  adult  life,  however,  his 
overrrldlng  Interest  has  been  in  work  with 
young  people,  much  of  it  through  the  YMCA. 
After  26  years,  he  still  Is  adviser  to  the 
Civic  Associates  Club.  He  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nuuanu  YMCA  bocu-d  of  managers 
for  25  years  and  now  is  chairman  of  Its 
youth  committee. 

All  told,  he  Is  a  director  now  of  16  com- 
munity organizations  and  serves  a,  dozen 
others  In  various  capacities,  from  lay  leader 
of  Aldersgate  Methodist  Church,  to  general 
chairman  of  the  Fiesta  FUlpina  and  member 
of  the  management  committee  of  the  Police 
Activities  League. 

He  is  a  Mason  and  a  Shrlner,  a  member  of 
the  Walklkl  Lodge  No.  774.  York  Rite  and 
Scottish  Rite  bodies,  and  the  Aloha  Temple. 
As  Sagum  said  at  the  beginning,  it's  a 
lucky  thing  for  him  that  he  sits  on  the  right 
side  of  the  bars  at  Halawa  Jail. 
It's  a  lucky  thing  for  Hawaii,  too. 


Postscript  OB  Braceros 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALtrORN^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRES^NTAnVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
occasions  this  month  I  have  reviewed 
the  effect  on  American  agriculture  of 
having  operated  for  the  first  time  in  14 
years  without  a  mass  Importation  of 
foreign  farmworkers. 

The  record,  as  I  have  previously  indi- 
cated, is  quite  clear:  1965  was  an  excel- 
lent year  for  the  growers,  and  at  long 
last,  for  American  farmworkers.  In  my 
own  State  of  California,  which  had  been 
the  largest  user  of  braceros,  we  found 
at  the  end  of  1965  not  that  disaster  had 
struck,  but  that  farm  income,  farm 
wages,  imd  farm  employment  all  were  up 
while  prices  remained  generally  stable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  our 
colleagues'  attention  to  two  editorials — 
one  from  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
other  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star— which  speetk  further  and  percep- 
tively on  this  subject: 


I  From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Jan.  II,  1966] 
Changeover  From  Braceros  Proves  No  Great 
Disaster 
(By  Robert  W.  Glasgow) 
The  past  year  has  been  a  frenetic,  often 
hysterical,  one  for  growers  of  produce  In  the 
Southwest.  This  time  last  year  growers  In 
California,  and  In  Arizona,  too,  were  at  the 
threshold  of  panic  as  they  contemplated  the 
Impending  horrors  that  were  surely  to  result 
from  the  termination  of  the  bracero  program. 
The  12  months  th^t  followed,  while  often 
confusing,  were  far  from  the  disaster  that 
too  many  growers  pessimistically  predicted. 
In  most  of  the  cases  where  growers  realisti- 
cally accepted  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  no  longf  •  going  to  guarantee  them 
a  labor  supply,  where  growers  proceeded  to 
accept  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  labor 
recruitment  themtelves — these  were  growers 
who.  given  good  market  and  weather  condi- 
tions, came  through  the  ordeal  very  well. 

The  most  critical  area  of  all  was  California, 
because  of  a  giant  agricultural  economy 
which  had  used  some  100.000  braceros  In 
1964.  Various  economic  reports  are  now  In 
on  California's  fruit  and  vegetable  produc- 
tion during  1964.  The  results  are  hardly  of 
disaster  proportion;  In  fact,  California's 
farm  Income  reached  a  record  of  $3.7  billion 
in  1965.  although  quantitatively  farm  pro- 
duction in  1965  was  about  2  percent  below 
what  It  was  In  1964.  And  all  this  was  done 
with  a  labor  force  that  Included  only  3  per- 
cent who  were  Mexican  nationals. 

Strawberries  and  asparag^iis  were  crops 
where  growers  were  not  able  to  harvest  aU 
they  had  grown  because  of  the  Inability  to 
get  sufficient  numbers  of  domestic  workers. 
Nevertheless,  both  strawberry  and  asparagus 
growers  grossed  considerably  more  than  their 
preceding  5-yeac  average.  Actually,  It  would 
have  been  Interesting  to  see  what  would  have 
happened  to  the  prices  these  growers  received 
for  their  products  had  each  grower  been  able 
to  harvest  all  that  he  had  grown. 

And  In  the  matter  of  prices  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  released  comprehensive 
figures  from  a  major  crop  survey  which  show 
that  consumer  prices,  while  up  or  down  in 
certain  situations,  were  virtually  unaffected 
by  the  abolition '  of  braceros.  One  would 
have  to  admit  the  likelihood  of  a  certain  bias 
In  these  figures,  since  Secretary  of  I&bor  Wll- 
lard  WLrtz  was  the  whipping  boy  throughout 
this  situation.  But  even  granting  that  there 
was  such  Was,  anyone  who  has  listened  to 
grower  complaints  through  the  years  knows 
that  It  Is  almost  Impossible  to  establish  any 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  labor 
costs  to  the  grower  and  consumer  prices  for 
particular  items  of  produce.  Growers  them- 
selves have  long  grumbled  about  the  fact  the 
prices  for  which  produce  Is  sold  at  the  con- 
sumer level  often  seem  to  have  no  relation- 
ship to  the  prices  which  the  growers  received 
for  the  product. 

Why  t(»ls  disparity  is  not  at  all  clear, 
though  many,  many  different  kinds  of  rea- 
sons have  been  offered.  One  thing  that  is 
clear  is  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry 
Is  not  economically  a  rational  one.  First 
place,  this  agricultural  group,  operating  un- 
der free  market  conditions  at  one  level,  have 
not  been  able  to  establish  very  orderly  mar- 
ket conditions.  They  have  constantly  been 
caught  between  the  extremes  of  overproduc- 
tion and  scarcity.  Aid  In  the  instance  where 
they  depcuied  from  the  free  market  phlloeo- 
phy,  that  case  being  the  bracero  program, 
which  was  a  guaranteed  labor  supply,  pro- 
duction conditions  were  worsened.  An  un- 
limited labor  supply  only  encouraged  over- 
production. 

Add  the  vagaries  of  weather  as  another 
factor,  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  growing 
produce  can  be  like  playing  Russian  roulette. 
To  survive  In  this  Industry  through  the  years 


has  required  a  pretty  rugged  Individual.  And 
many  oldtlme  growers,  those  who  have  been 
producing  since  depression  days,  recognized 
that  the  bracero  program  actually  encour- 
aged Inefficient  producers  to  enter  and  re- 
main In  the  market. 

One  depressing  social  consequence  of  aU 
this  was  that  It  provided  all  kinds  of  pseudo- 
economic  rationalizations  for  maintaining 
the  cheapest  labor  market  of  any  Industry 
in  the  country.  The  elimination  of  the 
bracero  program  demonstrated  that  the 
growers  could  pay  better  wages,  and  provide 
better  working  conditions,  and  still  make  a 
profit,  if  market  and  weather  conditions 
proved  good.  In  their  competition  for  a  work 
force  many  growers  this  past  year  calmly  ac- 
cepted this  fact  and  did  raise  wages  and  did 
Improve  the  conditions  under  which  migra- 
tory workers  are  reqxMred  to  live.  Many 
other  growers  did  not. 

A  study  committee,  headed  by  UCLA  Law 
Prof.  Benjamin  Aaron,  recently  reasserted 
that  improved  housing  is  still  a  great  need. 
The  committee  also  recommended  that  there 
be  a  national  minimum  wage  for  farmwork- 
ers. Many  growers  do  not  object  to  the  idea 
of  a  minimum  wage  if  It  Is  Imposed  na- 
tionally. 

This  heightening  of  competitive  condi- 
tions has,  of  course,  hastened  the  Introduc- 
tion of  mechanization.  This  will  not  only 
Insure  higher  wages,  because  of  the  higher 
skills  Involved,  but'  it  also  w;ill  mean  the 
disappearance  of  more  and  m^re  farm  Jobs. 
Some  opponents  of  the  minimum  wage  for 
farmworkers  oppose  it  on  the  grounds  that 
it  can  only  lead  to  fewer  farm  Jobs.  This  is  • 
true.  But  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  have  been 
available  to  farmworkers  in  the  past,  both 
In  terms  of  wages  and  working  conditions, 
were  not  much  of  an  alternative  to  unem- 
ployment and  relief. 

The  displacement  of  these  farmworkers  by 
improved  technology  simply  emphasises  the 
urgency  of  a  national  policy  that  will  seek 
to  create  new  fields  of  employment  for  the 
unskilled. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Jan.  30, 

1966] 

Postscript  on  Brackros 

When  Congress  more  than  a  year  ago  per- 
mitted Public  Law  78  to  expire,  closing  the 
door  on  Mexican  bracero  labor  used  to  har- 
vest produce,  dire  predictions  were  heard  In 
California.  Fanners  spoke  of  leaving  acre- 
age unplanted.  warning  that  Americans 
would  not  perform  the  distasteful  stoop 
labor.  Although  Labor  Secretary  Wlrta 
later  allowed  some  Mexicans  to  enter,  this 
failed  to  calm  the  growers.  Judging  from  all 
the  talk,  rotting  crops  and  farm  bankruptcies 
were  Just  around  the  comer. 

Well,  the  disaster  never  occurred.  As  Rep- 
resentative CoHXLAN.  of  California  noted  the 
other  day,  the  State's  farm'  Income  hit  a  rec- 
ord of  (3.7  billion  in  1965.  Domestic  work- 
ers received  higher  wages.  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  Jobs  were  made  available 
to  Americans.  And  because  an  estimated 
75  percent  of  bracero  earnings  had  been  re- 
turning to  Mexico  annually,  an  outflow  of 
about  $50  million  has  been  baited,  aiding 
the  balance  of  payments. 

Even  more  intriguing  has  be«i  the  rapid 
development  of  machinery  to  help  harvest 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Tomato  picking  ma- 
chines, for  example,  handled  more  than  20 
percent  of  the  crop  and  proved  so  success- 
ful that  they  are  expected  to  gather  85 
percent  next  year.  Such  devices,  which  use 
a  20-man  crew,  do  the  work  of  80  fleldhands. 
Development  of  other  equipment,  aided  by 
grants  from  the  University  of  California,  U 
now  being  accelerated.  The  day  does  not 
seem  far  off  when  automattc  harvesters  for 
asparagus,  cantaloupes,  lettuce,  »nd  celery 
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will  be  perfected.  And  the  r&pld  lncre«ae  In 
prodxictlTtty  tbAt  such  equipment  promlM* 
Is  bound  to  tr«nafonn  the  large  American 
farm  even  aa  Induatry  baa  been  revolutlon- 
ixed. 

New  problems  will  arise,  of  course,  with 
automation  in  the  fields.  But  at  the  same 
time,  the  trend  will  eliminate  a  good  deal 
of  drudgery,  require  a  more  highly  trained 
employee,  and  pay  him  better.  If  that's 
wrong,  then  so  Is  the  whole  historic  direction 
ot  our  mass  production  economy. 


Statement  by  Vice  Pretideat  Hnbert 
Hamphrey  at  Associated  Press  Poverty 
CoafercBce,  Waskiaftoa,  D.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   FLOaZDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26,  1966 

Mr.     GIBBONS.    Mr.    Speaker,     the 

President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Bfdixes  Johnson,  has  called  this  Nation  to 
amu  to  do  battle  on  two  distinct  fields — 
to  battle  relentlessly  against  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam  and  to  wage 
a  tireless  battle  against  the  poverty, 
'  misery,  and  ignorance  which  still  grips 
35  million  of  our  fellow  Americans. 

Abroad,  the  forces  of  comii^unism  are 
learning  that,  even  though  the  price  for 
freedom  comes  high,  the  American 
people  are  willing  and  able  to  keep  our 
commitment  to  its  protection  and  preser- 
vation for  friends  and  allies  thousands 
of  miles  away. 

Here  at  home,  perhaps  the  greatest 
concentrated  assault  on  poverty  ever 
launched  in  man's  recorded  history  is 
underway.  Across  this  Nation,  Job 
Corps  centers  are  preparing  young  men 
and  women  to  find  useful  roles  in  our 
society:  neighborhood  youth  programs 
are  taking  young  Americans  off  street 
oomen  and  putting  them  into  centers 
where  they  learn  the  skills  of  belonging 
and  producing  for  society.  On  August  22. 
1964.  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  establish- 
ing the  war  on  iwverty.  The  Vice  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Hxtskkt  H. 
HuvPHBrr,  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  to  act  as  the  coordinator  of 
the  various,  vast  Pederal  programs  fight- 
ing shoulder  to  shoulder  together  in  the 
war  on  poverty.  On  November  8. 
1966.  the  Vice  President,  speaking  at  the 
Associated  Press  Poverty  Conference, 
held  in  Washington.  DC,  reviewed  the 
first  year  of  the  war  on  poverty.  His 
remarks  at  that  occasion  were  note- 
worthy then  and  they  hold  a  message 
for  all  Americans  today.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks  In  the  Record: 

OpXMIMO     SrATSMKNT     Bt      Vick     Pxsbioknt 
HXTBUT     HTTMPBKXT     AT     ASOOCIATH)     PSSSS 

PovntTT    CONTBUmOC,   Washxncton,   O.C. 

NOVXKBKB   B,    lOeS 

Last  December  the  President  Informed  the 
Oablnal- level  loonotnlc  Opportunity  Ooun- 
cU,  at  Its  fint  meeting.  tt>at  he  bad  aaked 
me  "to  take  a  leaftlng  role  In  the  war  oo 
poverty — to  be  ma*  tbat  this  Is  a  weU-«o- 
ocdlnated.  coooMitrKtod  attack  on  poverty 
throu^out   ttte   oountry."     The   President 


also  asked  me  to  serve  as  Honm-ary  Chair- 
man at  the  Advlaory  Council  estabUahed  by 
the  Eoonomlc  Opportunity  Act  o<  1064. 

In  the  past  year.  I  have  worked  with 
Sargent  Shrlver  and  his  effective  staS  In  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  have 
traveled  throughout  America  carrying  the 
meesage  that  this  administration  Intends  to 
win  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  also  have  been  doing  some  looking  and 
listening  regarding  public  reaction  to  the 
poverty  program  In  its  first  year. 

I  think  I  can  sum  up  public  reaction  by 
saying  that  the  war  on  poverty  has  broad 
general  support,  but  that  there  Is  also  scene 
misunderstanding  about  how  It  works,  what 
It  seeks  to  do.  and  how  it  ties  into  other 
public  and  private  programs. 

This  Is  to  be  expected.  Poverty  has  a  wide 
range  of  causes  and  creates  a  wide  range  of 
problems.    There  is  no  single  remedy    for  It. 

No  single  program  will  meet  all  needs. 
There  are  at  least  three  levels  of  acUona  re- 
quired, and  we  have  been  moving  on  all 
three. 

First,  there  Is  the  need  for  stepped-up 
economic  activity. 

We  are  now  Ln  our  66th  consecutive 
month  otf  economic  expansion — an  expan- 
sion created  by  a  positive  partnership  for 
prosperity  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

GNP.  wages,  and  profits  are  up.  Unem- 
ployment Is  down.  Prices  are  relatively 
stable. 

We  in  Government  have  made  our  con- 
tribution to  this  espajislon  throxigh  careful 
use  of  fiscal  and  tax  p>ollcy.  We  hav^  pur- 
sued policies  designed  to  avoid  inflation. 
And  we  have,  through  economic  develop- 
ment proiprams,  sought  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  economic  expansion  to  all  areas  of  the 
country. 

Second,  there  Is  the  need  for  programs  for 
the  aged,  for  widows  and  orphans,  for  the 
sick,  and  unemployed — for  those  who  need 
society's  Immediate  help. 

In  this  past  session  of  Congfess  we  passed 
new  and  improved  legislation  for  medical 
care,  social  security,  housing,  and  social  serv- 
ices. 

PltUkUy,  there  Is  the  need  for  development 
of  our  human  resources. 

This  Is  where  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  with  Its  nine  new  programs,  comes  in. 
But  we  must  not  overlook  also  our  national 
tnveetments  in  vocational  education  and 
manpower  training.  In  the  new  education 
laws,  the  Older  Americans  Act.  In  health 
research — all  aimed  at  providing  opportunity 
for  Americans  to  lift  themselves  to  fuller, 
more  productive  lives. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  understand  that 
the  war  on  poverty  Is  much  more  than  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  It  la  being  waged 
on  many  fronts. 

The  OEO  programs  alone — in  leas  than  a 
year — have  already  reached  Into  over  a  thou- 
sand comni unities,  have  directly  Involved 
millions  of  people. 

In  this  first  year  there  have  been  some 
mistakes.  We  can  expect  that  mistakes  will 
occur  In  a  program  this  big.  The  question 
is,  of  course:  Will  we  learn  from  our  mls- 
Ukes? 

WS   MOST   DKOP  OK  CHANGS   PBOCSAMS  THAT  DO 
MOT    WOSK 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Joseph  Kershaw, 
we  are  now  giving  every  Pederal  poverty 
program,  new  as  well  as  old.  searching  eva- 
luation. If  any  program  Isn't  helping  to  get 
people  out  of  poverty,  we  must  know.  We 
cannot  stay  with  It  one  day  longer  than  nec- 
essary. 

THX    WAS    ON    POVmTT    KCQTTnUa    tNTKSACCNCT 
COOPKBATION.     AND    WS     RAYS    BXXN     CCTTINO 

rr 

Last  March  I  was  widely  quoted  In  the 
press  after  I  had  told  a  group  that  the  pover- 
ty effort  would  require  "interagency  coop- 
eration, the  likes  of  which  this  >city  hasn't 


And  I  added  "I  hc^>e  it  can  be  done  peace- 
fully but  if  It  cant.  It  wUl  be  done." 

Well,  cooperation  has  proceeded  peaceful- 
ly. Federal  agencies  are  pulling  together.  In 
the  Job  Corpa  program,  in  Project  Head  Start. 
and  In  many  others.  During  the  course  of 
these  sessions,  you  will  see  much  evidence 
of  this. 

THE    NrW    PROGkAMS    HAVX   CACSKO    SOME 
nUCTION  IN  OOR  CITIXS 

One  of  my  principal  assignments  Is  that  of 
liaison  with  the  Nation's  mayors. 

I  know  that  the  new  community  action 
programs  have  created  some  problems  in  the 
cities.  Some  of  these  have  been  difficult — - 
but  I  am  confident  that  the^  are  all  possible 
of  solution. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  has  been 
possible  to  work  put  the  kind  of  program 
that  refiectfi  both  of  these  objectives;  full 
utilization  of  the  local  gover^inent  machin- 
ery and  maximum  feasible  participation  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  themselves.  I  do  not 
think  that  these  are  incompatible.  Hun- 
dreds of  communities  have  already  proved 
this. 

THE  POVEKTT  PROGRAM  IS  NOT  A  CfVII.  RIGHTS 
program:  BUT  IT  IS  PART  OP  THE  ANSWER  TO 
THE   ClVn.    SIGHTS    PROBLEM 

Three  out  of  every  four  poor  Americans 
are  white.  But  for  the  American  Negro,  pov- 
erty Is  a  special  problem. 

In  his  historic  address  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity. President  Johnson  told  us  that  it  Isn't 
enough  to  open  up  doors  of  opportunity,  that 
It  must  be  possible  for  each  person  to  walk 
through  those  doors. 

The  economic  opportunity  program  can 
provide  the  Important  next  step  for  millions 
of  Americans  previously  denied  opportunity. 

THE  WAS  ON  POVERTY  HAS  MOBILIZEO  NOT  ONLY 
THE  rSDESAL  GOVERNMENT,  BUT  EVERT  SEG- 
MENT OP  OUR  NATIONAf,  LITE 

Fourteen  dlstlnguisiied  Americans  from 
every  walk  of  life  havi  been  serving  on  our 
National  Advisory  Council. 

Industry  leaders  serve  on  the  OEO  Busi- 
ness Advisory  Council. 

L.abor  leaders  serve  on  the  Labor  Advisory 
Council. 

Every  religious  denomination  in  the  coun- 
try has  Joined  in  the  effort,  participating  in 
official  programs  and  increasing  its  private 
efforts. 

The  American  Legion,  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  Girl  Scouts,  the  major  women's  organl- 
Eattons  and  human  rights  groups  and  civic 
clubs  bave  all  asksd,  "What  can  we  do  to 
help?" 

For  every  Federal  dollar  and  every  official 
man-hour  of  effort  In  the  war  on  poverty, 
there  are  several  local  or  private  dollars  and 
man-hours.  Our  citizens  are  committed  to 
winning  this  war. 

A  generation  ago  the  American  author 
Thomas  Wolfe  expressed  the  goal  we  work 
for: 

"To  every  man  his  chance,  to  every  man 
regardleas  of  his  birth,  his  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  his  manhood  and  bis  vision  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  Is  the 
promise  of  America." 

Today,  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
NaUon  on  earth,  we  can  make  that  promise 
come  true. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NSW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  problems  facing  this  session  of 


Congress  is  the  effort  to  repeal  section 
14  ( b )  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Too  many  of  our  citizens  have  been 
confused  about  tills  issue  by  the  catch 
phrases  and  cliches  designed  by  the  op- 
ponents of  repeal  to  muddy  the  legislative 
waters. 

A  very  concise  and  clear  explanation  of 
what  this  fight  Is  all  about  appeared  in 
the  January  21,  1966,  edition  of  the  Sea- 
farer's Log,  a  publication  of  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  key  argument  of  the  labor  movement 
this  year  is  that  the  Senate  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  14(b) — up  or  down, 
right  or  wrong. 

But  let's  not  forget,  even  while  we  press 
this  basic  point,  that  we  are  also  right  on  the 
issue. 

Section  14(b)  offends  practically  every 
serious  student  of  constitutional  law.  It  files 
In  the  face  of  the  Constitution  that  makes 
Pederal  law  superior  to  State  law.  Obviously 
Congress  would  not  allow  the  States  to  estab- 
lish lower  minimum-wage  rates  than  the 
Pederal  standard. 

Moreover.  14(b)  encourages  regressive  com- 
petition among  the  States  based  upon  low 
wages  and  freedom  from  union  organization. 
ThU  is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  by 
any  measurement. 

Workers  themselves  want  the  union  shop. 
For  almost  4  years  the  law  required  a  secret- 
ballot.  Labor  Board  vote  before  a  union  could 
ask  for  a  union  shop;  the  results  were  so  em- 
barrassing (97  percent  of  the  elections  won. 
91  percent  of  the  votes  cast)  that  the  spon- 
sors of  the  requirement  also  sponsored  Its 
repeal. 

People  In  general  are  also  opposed  to  the 
compulsory  open  shop.  Consider  the  State 
votes  against  so-called  rlght-to-work  laws  in 
California.  Colorado,  Idaho.  Ohio,  Washing- 
ton, and  Oklahoma;  only  Kansas  voted  "for." 
In  addition,  of  course.  In  both  the  1960  and 
1964  campaigns  the  party  platforms  were 
In  total  disagreement  on  the  issue,  and  the 
prorepeal  party  won. 

The  union  shop  is  Intrinsically  fair.  Under 
the  Pederal  law.  a  union  that  has  won  recog- 
nition as  bargaining  agent  has  an  inescapable 
legal  obligation  to  give  equal  protection  to 
every  worker.  Including  any  who  may  have 
opposed  the  union.  In  view  of  this  absolute 
legal  obligation  it  is  reasonable  and  correct 
for  the  union  to  seek  a  contract  requiring  all 
workers  to  share  In  the  responsibility  of 
malnteinlng  the  union — which  is  all  that  a 
union  shop  requires. 

Personal  liberty,  or  freedom  from  compul- 
sion, is  not  a  legitimate  argument  against  the 
union  shop.  American  society  is  replete  with 
examples  of  Instances  where  a  minority  Is 
bound  by  the  majority  decision.  A  house- 
holder has  to  pay  his  share  of  taxes  to  sup- 
port a  Are  department  he  did  not  want,  for 
the  fire  department  has  to 'protect  him  along 
with  everyone  else.  In  many  States,  a  lawyer 
can  only  practice  If  he  belongs  to  the  bar  as- 
sociation. A  union  shop  is  one  more  con- 
dition of  employment.  esUbllshed  only  when 
the  employer  agrees  to  It.  If  at  any  time  a 
majority  of  the  workers  do  not  want  a  union 
shop,  the  law  establishes  a  procedure  through 
which  they  can  abolish  It. 

The  repeal  bill  makes  provision  for  the  tiny 
minority  of  workers  who  have  genuine  re- 
ligious scruples  against  membership  in  secu- 
lar organizations.  " 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  woiUd  eliminate 
one  aspect  of  destructive  interstate  competi- 
tion— luring  Industry  by  low  wages  and  weak 
unions. 

In  short,  there  Is  no  apology  we  have  to 
make  or  need  to  make  on  the  sifbetance  of 
14(b)  repeal.  And  we  bave  an  absolute  right 
to  a  vote  on  the  issue. 
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WHAT   ABOUT    14  (b>? 


Repeal  of  section  14(b)  has  been  a  public 
Issue  for  months  and  it  will  be  more  so  In 
the  months  to  come.  Tour  friends  and 
neighbors,  even  your  wife  and  chUdren,  will 
be  asking  you  what  it's  all  about.  Here  are 
some  of  the  questions  you  can  expect — along 
with  answers  that  may  be  helpful  to  you. 
Question.  What  Is  14(b).  anyway? 
Answer:  Section  14(b)  Is  a  part  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act — the  basic  latK>r  relations 
law.  It  allows  the  States  to  pass  laws  that 
forbid  unions  and  employers  from  bargain- 
ing over  tmlon  security,  called  the  union 
shop. 

Question.  What's  so  important  about  the 
union  shop? 

Answer.  A  union  shop — which  requires 
every  worker  who  Is  protected  by  the  union 
contract  to  be  a  memt>er  of  the  union — pro- 
tects the  union  from  being  undermined  by 
the  employer:  assures  It  of  enough  Income  to 
do  Ite  Job;  and  helps  It  to  be  strong  enough 
to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Question.  That  sounds  all  right  for  the 
union  as  an  organization,  but  what  do  the 
workers  get  out  of  It? 

Answer.  First  of  all,  the  workers  get  bet- 
ter representation  from  a  stronger,  more  se- 
.  cure  union.  And  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  everjone  in  the  workplace 
Is  paying  his  fair  share  toward  the  costs  of 
the  union. 

Question.  Why  can't  unions  Just  depend 
on  workers  to  Join  because  the  union  does  a 
good  Job  in  the  plant? 

Answer.  There  are  many  reasons.  Lots  of 
employers,  where  there  is  no  union  shop, 
actively  discourage  workers  from  Joining.  In 
antiunion  communities,  as  in  the  South; 
some  workers  who  vote  for  the  union  in  a 
secret  ballot  do  not  join  because  they  are 
afraid,  or  because  they  are  currying  favor 
with  the  boss.  In  all  areas,  some  workers 
don't  Join  because  they  think  Its  smart  to 
get  something  for  nothing.    ' 

Question.  But  Isn't  It  un-American  to 
force  a  worker  to  Join  a  union  if  he  doesn't 
want  to? 

Answer.  It  Isn't  any  more  un-American 
than  taxes.  A  homeowner  may  be  opposed 
to  a  plan  to  build  a  new  firehouse  In  town. 
But  if  he  Is  outvoted,  he  still  has  to  pay 
his  share  of  the  cost  In  taxes. 

Question.  That's  all  right  for  government; 
but  why  should  a  union  have  that  Mnd  of 
authority? 

Answer.  Because  the  Government  has 
assigned  a  specific  obligation  to  unions  which 
they  are  legally  boimd  to  fulfill.  A  walon 
that  Is  the  established  bargaining  agent  for 
workers  In  a  factory  or  other  place  of  em- 
ployment must  provide  equal  protection  to 
all  workers,  even  those  who  are  against  the 
union.  This  obUgatlon  can  be  enforced 
through  the  labor  board  and  the  courts. 
Therefore,  it  Is  fair  and  reasonable  tor  a 
union  to  seek  a  contract  that  similarly  re- 
quires all  workers  to  assume  their  share  of 
the  responsibility — which  is  all  that  a  union 
shop  requires. 

Question.  If  there's  a  union  shop,  doesnt 
the  worker  lose  the  power  to  protest  against 
union  policies  he  doesn't  like,  because  he 
can't  resign  from  the  union? 

Answer.  It  Is  simply  not  true  that  they 
lose  the  power  to  protest.    They  can  fight  for 

their  point  of  view  within  the  union  itself 

something  that  goes  on  every  day.  They 
can  petition  for  a  labor  board  vote  deau- 
thorlzlng  the  union  shop,  while  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  contract  alone.  They  can  peti- 
tion for  a  vote  to  decertify  their  present 
union  as  bargaining  agent.  These  remedies 
are  not  only  adequate;  they  are  far  more  in 
keeping  with  democratic  principles  than 
quitting  in  a  huff. 

Question.  How  about  my  neighbor,  whose 
church  tells  him  he  can't  Join  any  other 
organization  of  any  kind? 

Answer.  Most  uzilons  have  met  this  prob. 
lem  sympathetically  on  a  local  and  Indi- 


vidual basis.  Moreover,  the  Senate  repeal 
bill  as  it  now  stands  sets  up  a  procedure 
for  exempting  genuine  legitimate  religious 
objectors. 

Question.  Isnt  a  lot  of  dues  monev  spent 
on  politics  and  other  activities,  besides  Just 
union  affairs? 

Answer.  No.  By  far  the  greatest  share 
of  the  dues  dollar  Is  spent  on  direct  trade 
union  activities— negotiations,  /administra- 
tion, grievance  procedxire,  organizing  the 
unorganized,  training  local  officers  and  staff, 
preparing  necessary  economic  data — the 
bread-and-butter  operations.  But  beyond 
this,  the  labor  movement  has  realized  for 
more  than  30  years  that  it  cannot  live  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Education, 
social  security,  medicare,  minimum  wages, 
unemployment  insurance,  housing,  hospi- 
tals, highways — all  these  and  more  are  as 
Important  to  the  well-being  of  workers  as 
the  terms  of  their  contract.  So  politics  and 
legislation  are  also  "union  affairs."  Finally, 
no  dues  money  at  all  Is  contributed  to  poUtU* 
cal  candidates  In  Pederal  elections;  the  law 
forbids  it.  Only  voluntary  COPE  dollars 
can  be  used  for  that  purpose.. 

Question.  Just  the  same,  won't  repeal  of 
14(b)  force  millions  of  workers  into  unions 
they  don't  want,  and  give  unions  a  danger- 
ous amount  of  power? 

Answer.  Not  at  all.  The  only  union  shops 
that  will  go  into  effect  automatically  wUl 
be  in  companies  where  union  and  manage- 
ment had  earlier  agreed  that  they  would  have 
a  union  shop  as  soon  as  the  law  allowed 
It.  Elsewhere  In  the  19  States  that  now  have 
compulsory  open-shop  laws  the  issue  will  be 
the  same  as  it  Is  in  the  rest  of  the  country — 
a  matter  of  negotiation  and  agreement  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  union.  The 
only  Increase  In  "union  power"  will  be.  in 
some  cases,  an  Increase  In  a  union's  ability 
to  protect  Its  members — a  goal  which  Con- 
gress has  said  Is  In  the  l>e8t  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

Question.  How  about  those  public  opinion 
polls  that  show  most  people  are  In  favcw  of 
keeping  14(b)? 

Answer.  All  of  these  poll  questions,  by  na- 
tJire.  have  to  be  stated  in  simple  terms.  The 
14(b)  question,  by  nature.  Is  complicated. 
Therefore  the  pwlls  cannot  reflect  true  opin- 
ion. It  Is  more  Instructive  to  look  at  the 
results  of  seven  State  referendums  since  1958 
(labor  won  six),  and  the  national  elections 
of  1960  and  1964,  when  the  party  positions 
were  totally  opposed  and  the  prorepeal  party 
won. 

QueetlMi.  If  secUon  14(b)  is  harmful  and 
most  people  favor  Its  repeal,  then  who  ac- 
txxally  wants  It  kept  In  the  Pederal  law? 

Answer.  Support  comes  prtmarUy  tiom  the 
selfish  Interests  who  have  utilized  rlght-to- 
work  laws  as  a  means  of  keeping  unions 
weak,  wages  and  social  condlUons  poor,  and 
as  a  lure  to  bring  Industry  into  their  areas. 
These  same  persons  who  claim  to  seek  "free- 
dom" for  the  worker  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  same  groups  and  Individuals  who  have 
opposed  civil  rights  leglslaUon.  one-man. 
one-vote,  higher  minimum  wages,  medicare 
and  all  forward-looking  leglslaUon  In  the 
United  States. 

There  are  more  questions,  and  more  an- 
swers. The  AFLM:10  hopfes  that  these  few 
wIU  contribute  to  a  public  dialog  on  14(b)  as 
It  Is,  rather  than  what  It  Is  said  to  be. 


PoUtics,  the  L.BJ.  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   lUJKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 19€8 

"h/Lr.  RXJMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is 
simply  and  forthrlghtly  stated  In  an  edi- 
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torlal  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 15.  1966,  tbe  President  maintained 
silence  during  the  12  dajrs  of  the  crip- 
pling transit  strike  in  New  York  City, 
then,  when  the  strike  had  finally  been 
settled,  he  broke  his  silence  by  loosing 
a  blast  at  New  York  for  paying  too  high 
a  price  for  its  freedom. 

Such  behavior  might  be  easier  to  un- 
derstand if  it  were  on  the  part  of  some- 
one other  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President  might  have  maintained 
a  silence  throughout  the  crisis  in  New 
*  York  and  continued  that  silence  after 
the  crisis  was  settled.  Then  it  could  be 
reasonably  argued  that  the  President 
did  not  feel  cui  obligation  to  become  "in- 
volved."       .. 

But  the  President  applied  one  stand- 
ard to  the  12 -day  strike  period — one  of 
noninvolvement — and  applied  another 
standard  to  the  poststrike  period — one  of 
unfounded,  poorly  timed  criticism  of  a 
city  administration  which  explored  every 
avenue  possible  In  its  attempts  to  reach 
an  honorable  settlement  of  the  strike. 

Of  course,  when  the  steel  companies 
announced  intentions  to  raise  prices,  the 
President  felt  a  compulsion  to  become 
Involved.  Yet,  when  a  strike  tied  up  the 
largest  city  in  the  Nation  and  caused  the 
loss  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  wages 
and  salaries  and  business,  the  Involve- 
ment compulsion  was  absent. 

It  is  certainly  difficult  to  understand 
this  behavior. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  on  this 
subject  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Jan.  16, 

1»«6) 

Pouncs.  TBI  L3J.  Wat 

Through  all  tbe  13  daya  tliat  New  York 
was  crippled  by  a  transit  strike  called  In  de- 
fiance of  law  and  court  order.  President  John- 
son had  not  a  word  of  condemnation  for  the 
union  leaders  responsible  for  this  exercise 
In  economic  blackmail  of  a  city.  Now  that 
the  siege  has  been  lifted  with  a  costly  set- 
tlement. Mr.  Johnson  suddenly  finds  his 
voice,  and  censures  New  York  for  paying  too 
high  a  price  for  Its  freedom. 

The  President  Is  qiilte  right  in  stating  that 
the  peace  terms  breach  his  antl-lnflatlon 
guidelines.  As  we  observed  in  these  columns 
yesterday,  none  of  tbe  adroit  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  pact  b;  Dr.  Nathan 
P.  Peinslnger.  chairman  of  Mayor  Lindsay's 
special  mediation  board.  Cbuld  make  it  fit 
inside  even  an  elastic  interpretation  of  the 
guidelines.  It  was  a  compromise  accommo- 
dation made  under  duress:  and  only  the  may- 
or's resolve  not  to  "capitulate  before  the  law- 
less demands  of  a  single  powergroup"  pre- 
vented outright  s\irrender. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  had  seriously  wanted  to  act 
against  an  Inflationary  settlement,  he  had 
ample  opvportunlty  to  do  so.  On  any  one  of 
the  12  days  he  could  have  denounced 
the  strike  as  a  threat  to  the  national  In- 
terest— which  the  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  Oard- 
ner  Ackley,  now  acknowledges  It  was — and 
he  could  have  supported  Mr.  Lindsay  in  the 
mayor's  unheeded  call  for  arbitration,  fact- 
finding or  a  retroactive  contract  extension. 
But  the  President  did  not  choose  to  do  so. 

Such  help  from  Mr.  Johnson  would  have 
been  doubly  meaningful  in  tb«  light  of  at- 
tempts by  some  elements  In  the  <dd-Ume 
Democratic-labor  cabal  In  this  city  to  exploit 
tbe  strike  as  an  Instrument  for  humiliating 
the  new  Repi^llcan-fuslon  mayor,  thus  hop- 
ing to  kin  his  future  poUtlcal  career. 

Now  that  Mr.  lAaOmif  voA  %b»  otty  hav* 


survived  the  strike,  the  President  contributes 
bis  meed  toward  dlaeredlUng  the  settlement. 
The  blatantly  pcditlcaJ  otasHUCter  ot  his  com- 
ment is  underBoored  by  the  contlrrued  aJb- 
senoe  of  any  direct  crltldsm  of  tbe  Transport 
Workers  Union  for  its  coercion  of  the  com- 
munity. He  declares  hlmseU  "quite  dis- 
turbed that  essential  services  could  be  para- 
lyzed for  so  long";  but  there  is  not  a  hint  of 
who  Is  to  blame.  Not  a  word  about  flouting 
tbe  law  and  the  courts,  not  a  syllable  about 
the  damage  to  the  moral  and  Judicial  struc- 
ture of  this,  the  largest  city  In  the  United 
States. 

The  President's  remarks  provide  a  discour- 
aging setting  for  the  recommendations  he 
has  prom.lsed  to  send  to  Congress  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  against  such  strikes.  Re- 
ports from  Washington  Indicate  that  his 
state  of  the  Union  pledge  of  tighter  strike 
curbs  was  toned  down  before  delivery  In  re- 
sponse to  objections  voiced  by  Oeorge  Meany. 
If  even  the  promise  must  be  diluted  before 
It  gets  to  Capitol  Hill,  what  real  hope  Is  there 
In  this  administration  for  effective  protec- 
tion for  the  public  against  public-service 
strikes? 


Charles  O'Bevan  Ontstanding  Labor 
Leader  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  one  of  Hawaii's  outstanding  citizens 
was  accorded  well  merited  recognition 
for  his  long  association  with  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  his 
active  and  devoted  service  to  the  labor 
movement,  from  which  not  only  the 
workers  but  also  the  State  of  Hawaii  has 
benefited.  Hawaii  Is  Indeed  fortunate 
to  have  such  a  man  as  Charles  K. 
O'Bevan,  who  celebrated  his  50th  year 
as  a  member  of  the  ITU  in  1965.  and  who 
has  unstingly  contributed  his  knowledge, 
experience,  and  daily  life  to  promote  the 
cause  of  labor  and  the  betterment  of  our 
State. 

Mr.  O'Bevan  has  served  In  the  public 
Interest  since  his  arrival  In  Hawaii  in 
1945,  for  10  years  as  a  labor  commis- 
sioner and  at  present  as  chairman  of  the 
labor  and  Industrial  relations  appeals 
board.  He  Is  also  active  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Central  Labor 
Council. 

Charles  O'Bevan  well  merits  the 
thanks  of  the  people  in  and  out  of  orga- 
nized labor  for  his  dedication  to  his  work 
and  unselfish  efforts.  I  am  happy,  al- 
though belatedly,  to  join  the  Central 
Labor  Council  and  the  Senate  of  Hawaii 
in  extending  hearty  congratulations  to 
Charles  O'Bevan  for  his  record  of  50 
years'  membership  in  the  ITU. 

The  esteem  with  which  he  is  held  by 
the  Legislature  of  Hawaii  and  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  is  expressed  In  the 
resolutions  adc^ted  by  them,  which  I 
hereby  request  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Rbcord. 

SKMATX    RBSOLtmON     147,     CONaUTtn,ATING 
CHAKI.XS  O^KVAN 

Whereas  In  1M5  Charles  O'Bevan  from 
lilnn—ota's  dims  did  come  to  the  sunny 


Sandwich   Isles  with  his   wife  Eunice;    and 

Whereas  he  has  throughout  his  lifetime 
bsen  active  in  the  labor  movement;  and 

Whereas  his  expertise  in  labor  was  recog- 
nized by  his  service  as  a  labor  commissioner 
for  10  years,  and  his  present  service  as 
chairman  of  the  labor  appeals  board:    and 

Whereas  for  the  last  four  sessions  he  has 
striven  n^ilgbtlly  to  crank  out  the  bills,  reso- 
lutions, and  committee  re(x>rts  of  this  sen- 
ate In  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning;  and 

Whereas  this  year  marks  his  50th  year 
of  membership  In  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union;  and 

Whereas  he  has  contributed  his  experience 
and  wisdom  to  the  betterment  of  our  State 
by  his  service  to  the  labor  movement  and 
to  this  State:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  o/  the  Third  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  general  session 
of  196S,  That  it  does  hereby  congratulate 
Charles  O'Bevan  for  the  long  and  remark- 
able association  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  certified  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  03evan. 


Resolution  Cokgrattjxatino  Beothbi 
Chaju.es  K.  O'Bcvan,  bt  the  Central 
Labob  Cottncil  or  Hawah,  APL-CIO.  AFL- 
CIO  Labob  Temple,  Honolulu,  Hawah 
Whereas  Brother  Charles  K.  O'Bevan  has 
been  a  member  of  the  International  Typo- 
graphical Union  for  60  years;  and 

Whereas  Charlie  has  been  active  in  the 
labor  movement  throughout  bis  lifetime: 
and 

Whereas  he  has  contributed  many  volun- 
teer hours  to  the  central  labor  council  and 
COPE:  and 

Whereas  he  has  also  represented  the  APL- 
CIO  as  a  labor  commissioner  and  also  In  his 
present  position  as  chairman  of  the  labor 
and  industrial  relations  appeals  board;  and 
Whereas  Charlie  has  served  and  Is  pres- 
ently serving  as  an  executive  board  member 
of  tbe  central  labor  councU:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of 
Hawaii,  AFL-CJO,  at  this  regular  meeting 
of  May  4, 1965,  That  it  does  bereby  congratu- 
late Brother  Charles  K.  O'Bevan  for  his  long 
and  remarkable  association  with  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union  and  also  his 
service  to  the  Hawaii  labor  movement;  and 
be  it  f  xirther 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to 
Charlie's  wife,  Eumce,  for  her  generosity  In 
sharing  him  with  tis;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
distributed  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Central  Labor  CouncU  of  Hawaii,  APTr- 
CIO.  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Meany. 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, and  to  Mr.  Elmer  Brovm,  president  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
APL-CIO. 

Adopted  unanimously  by  the  delegates 
assembled  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Hawaii,  APL-CIO, 
on  May  4,  1965. 


Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Newt-Dispatch  En- 
dorses 4- Year  Terms  for  Congressmen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD  the  text  of  an  editorial  dated  Janu- 
ary 20,  1966.  from  the  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  News-Dispatch,  published  in  my 
own  congressional  district,  which  eh- 
dorses  President  Johnson's  recent  pro- 
posal for  a  4 -year  term  for  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

POUB-YEAB    TEBMS    for    CONGRESSMOr 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  4-year 
House  term  struck  many  Members  as  the 
most  admirable  Idea  they  have  heard  from 
the  White  House  since  the  last  congressional 
pay  raise. 

The  political  rose  that  the  Chief  Executive 
offered  the  House  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  looked  good  to  many  Members  who 
hardly  finish  one  campaign  before  starting 
another. 

Under  the  Constitution,  all  435  House 
seats  are  up  for  grabs  every  2  years.  In  the 
lOO-seat  Senate,  only  33  or  34  seats  normally 
are  at  stake  every  2  years  and  terms  run  for 
6  years. 

Thoughtful  political  scientists  and  cam- 
paign-weary politicians  have  been  suggesting 
for  years  that  the  system  be  changed.  But 
they  never  have  had  the  kind  of  endorsement 
that  Mr.  Johnson  gave. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Johnson's  totally  \inex- 
pected  recommendation,  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  4-year  House 
term  probably  will  get  early  consideration.' 
Mr.  Johnson  said :  "To  strengthen  the  work 
of  Congress  I  strongly  urge  an  amendment 
to  provide  for  a  4-year  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — which 
should  not  begin  before  1972. 

"The  present  2-year  term  requires  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  constant  process  of 
campaigning — depriving  the  NaUon  of  the 
fullest  measure  of  their  skill  and  wisdom. 

"Today,  too,  the  work  of  Government  la 
far  more  complex  than  in  our  early  years, 
requiring  more  time  to  learn  and  master  the 
technical  tasks  of  legislation.  And  a  longer 
term  will  serve  to  attract  more  men  of  the 
highest  quality  to  political  life.  The  Nation, 
the  principle  democracy,  and  each  congres- 
sional district  will  be  better  served  by  a  4- 
year  term.     I  urge  your  swift  action." 

Driring  his  speech  Mr.  Johnson  was  ap- 
plauded 60  times.  His  reference  to  changing 
the  2 -year  terms  to  4  years  undersUndably 
drew  the  most  vigorous  applause. 

It's  a  good  suggestion  and  should  be  put 
into  effect  as  soon  as  possible. 


Ifs  Time  for  the  Hard  Particulars 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   KEW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
evident  from  today's  headlines  that  some 
hard  decisions  are  being  made  at  the 
White  House,  not  only  for  Congress  but 
for  the  American  people. 

For  those  of  us  who  sit  outside  that 
circle  of  leaders  who  have  participated 
in  the  discussions  at  highest  levels  these 
past  few  days,  this  Is  proving  to  be  a 
rather  frustrating  experience.  I  am  sure 
we,  all.  recognize  and  respect  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  places  upon  the 
President  the  principal  responsibility  and 
authority  for  the  conduct  of  not  only 
our  Nation's  foreign  policy  but.  in  his 


dual  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief  o(f 
our  Armed  Fotccs,  for  the  conduct  of  our 
national  defense,  as  welL  By  an  over- 
whelming vote,  and  well  aware  that  he 
would  have  to  be  dealing  with  the  crucial 
problems  already  then  troubling  us  in 
Vietnam,  the  American  people  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  in  the  last  presi- 
dential election  entnisted  President 
Johnson  with  these  awes<Hne  respon- 
sibUltles. 

I  am  sure  that  trust  still  prevails,  even 
today  when  the  need  to  choose  the  proper 
course  to  follow  now  in  that  complex  and 
dangerous  conflict  has  assimied  propor- 
tions unthought  of  a  scant  15  months 
ago. 

Still,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress — this 
House  of  Representatives — ^has  a  clear 
and  constitutional  responsibility,  propor- 
tionately borne  by  each  one  of  us  alike 
in  behalf  of  those  individual  citizens  we 
represent,  to  assure  itself  that  the  deci- 
sions now  so  evidently  being  made  are 
the  right  ones,  both  for  America  and  for 
the  cause  of  world  peace  with  freedom. 

It  is  because  of  my  own  individual 
awareness  of^my  share  In  this  respon- 
sibility that,  on  several  occasions  during 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress,  I  urged 
that  full  hearings  be  held  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  in  this  and  the  other 
body  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  into  and  reviewing  in  depth  and 
detail  not  only  our  more  immediate  prob- 
lems In  Vietnam  but  our  whole  policy, 
whatever  it  migh't  be,  in  southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  urge  that  this  be 
done. 

In  doing  so,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
present  burdens — and  the  time  prob- 
lems— placed  upon  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent but  on  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Defense,  as  well  as  on  our  military  people 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  day-to-day 
military  operations  in  Vietnam.  I  do 
not  wish  to  add  to  those  burdens. 

But  I  also  wish  to  be  assured  that  all 
the  various  options — or  alternatives — 
available  to  us.  if  indeed  there  be  any, 
have  been  fully  and  freely  considered.  At 
present,  I  have  no  way  I  know  of  for 
gaining  that  assurance,  and  I  know  full 
well  that  time,  right  now,  does  not  per- 
mit us  here  in  Congress  to  utilize  the 
cumbersome  committee  system  for  such 
purposes. 

Still,  those  of  us  who  must  needs  sit 
here  and  wait,  for  now,  can  present  some 
of  those  possible  alternatives,  or  at  least 
some  contrasting  viewpoints  about  the 
military  aspects  of  Vietnam,  for  each 
other's  consideration.  In  Une.  then, 
with  that,  I  now  include — under  leave 
granted  January  18  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material — 
the  following  column  by  Vermont  Roy- 
ster,  as  taken  from  the  January  25  issue 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  commenting 
on  the  recent  article  written  for  Harper's 
magazine  by  Gen.  James  Gavin  in  which 
he  presents  some  critical  military  ques- 
tions concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam 
which  questions,  surely,  should  have  our 
consideration: 

The  General's  Particulars 

( By  Vermont  Royster ) 

Gen.  James  Gavin's  comments  on  the  war 

in  Vietnam,  appearing  In  the  current  Issue 

of  Harper's,  seem  to  have  attracted  a  good 
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tax  ot  public  attention.    Well  they  might, 
and  well  they  ought. 

Far  General  Gavin  la  the  first  militarily 
knowledgeable  person  to  discuss  publicly  the 
cold,  hard  military  practicalities  of  that  war, 
shunning  sentiment,  broad  abstractions,  oc 
philosophic  generalities. 

Proceeding  thusly,  General  Gavin  comes  td 
some  conclusions  about  our  military  posture 
in  Vietnam  that  are  controversial,  and  must 
be  very  disturbing  to  those  who  will  hear  the 
general  out. 

In  brief,  he  says  that  the  military  ob- 
jective of  freeing  the  entire  country  of  South 
Vietnam  from  the  Vietcong  is  stretching  our 
military  resources  beyond  all  reason.  To  In- 
crease or  extend  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam, or  otherwise  escalate  the  war,  will.  In 
his  opinion,  add  to  our  problems  rather  than 
detract  from  them. 

He  prop>oses  that  we  accept  a  much  more 
limited  objective  which  he  thinks  is  feasible 
and  practical.  This  Is  to  deploy  our  forces 
not  over  the  whole  country  but  to  hold 
several  enclaves  on  the  coast  where  our  sea 
and  air  power  can  be  fully  effective.  Pre- 
sumably these  would  Include  Saigon  for  po- 
litical reasons.  As  bases  for  military  opera- 
tions he  mentions  Danang  and  Camranh  Bay, 
places  where  we  are  already  established. 

This  obviously  offers  no  satisfaction  to 
either  those  hawks  eager  to  clobber  the  Viet- 
cong even  U  It  means  tAUng  on  China,  or 
to  those  doves  who  In  the  name  of  peace 
would  have  us  come  home  tmd  hand  over 
the  whole  place  to  Communist  Hanoi.  Here 
Is  a  general  saying  we  must  accept  a  sub- 
stitute for  victory. 

This  view  of  the  war,  however  controver- 
sial, deserves  everyone's  thoughtful  reflec- 
tion, both  becaiise  of  the  reasoned  manner 
in  which  he  arrives  at  it  and  because  of  the 
credentials  of  its  author. 

General  Gavin  is  no  newcomer  to  this  vex- 
ing problem.  Although  perhaps  better 
known  recently  as  Ambassador  to  Prance,  he 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  as 
a  soldier  from  private  to  general.  In  World 
War  n  he  was  a  daring  paratroop  leader, 
but  more  to  the  present  point  he  was  Chief 
of  Plans  and  Operations  for  the  Army  at  the 
time  of  the  French  defeat  and  ouster  from 
Vietnam. 

At  that  Ume  General  Gavin  was  Intimately 
Involved  in  the  decision  whether  to  send  U.S. 
forces  into  the  Hanoi  delta.  The  further 
that  agonizing  appraisal  proceeded  the  more 
apparent  it  became  that  we  would  really  be 
fighting  not  Hanoi  but  China,  which  would 
be  providing  the  arms,  anmnmitlon  and 
other  supplies  even  if  no  troops. 

That  being  the  case,  the  military  plannere 
concluded  that  by  any  deep  engagement  in 
a  land  war  in  Vietnam  we  would  be  fighting 
China  "in  the  wrong  place  on  terms  entirely 
to  her  advantage."  This  conclusion  was 
presented  to  President  Eisenhower,  who  con- 
curred, and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  this  hard 
military  analysis  that  the  United  States  then 
decided  not  to  Intervene. 

General  Gavin  is  of  the  opinion  that  there 
is  no  reason  now  to  alter  that  basic  analysis. 
HU  military  Judgment  Is  that  today  we  are 
not  only  fighting  the  wrong  war  on  the  wrong 
terms  but  that  we  are  exposing  ourselves  to 
grave  military  perils. 

His  reasonmg  is  quite  straightforward. 
The  large  forces  we  have  committed  there 
stretch  thin  every  resource  and  leave  our 
flanks  exposed.  If  we  enlarge  them  we  can 
expect  a  reopening  of  the  Korean  front  or 
an  attack  elsewhere,  or  both.  "This  seems  to 
be,"  he  writes,  "the  ultimate  prospect  of  the 
course  that  we  are  now  on." 

He  does  not  accept  the  so-called  domino 
theory  that  a  check  on  one  batUefield  would 
topple  everything.  "Economics,  science  and 
technology  •••  will  in  the  long  run  serve 
our  strategic  interests  well  U  we  handle  our 
naUonal  resources  wisely.  On  the  other 
hand,  tactical  mistakes  that  are  allowed  to 
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flccalate  at  the  initiative  of  an  enemy  could 
be  dlaaatrotialy  costly." 

A  elvUlan  will  not  find  tt  ea«y  to  assess 
the  correctness  of  this  nallltary  Judgment. 
Nonetheless.  General  Gavin  has  raised  the 
right  questions  and  Joined  the  Issue  where 
it  ought  to  be  Joined — namely,  whether  or 
m>t  the  present  military  policy  in  Vietnam 
makes  military  sense. 

The  country  must,  as  General  Gavin  does, 
try  to  look  at  that  war  without  myopia. 
The  tactical  problem  mustn't  be  fuzzed  up 
with  sentlpient  or  fears  about  Injuries  to 
pride  or  prestige:  a  general  would  be  a.  fool 
who  let  pride  keep  him  from  withdrawing 
his  troops  to  a  ridge  that  would  give  him- 
self, not  the  enemy,  the  advantages  of  the 
field.  And  we  must  be  willing  to  see  this 
particular  battlefield  in  the  context  of  an 
enduring  strategic  struggle  over  Asia. 

In  that  long-range  struggle  the  first  ob- 
jective Is  safeguarding  the  military  strength 
ot  this  country,  the  United  States.  That 
way.  and  only  that  way.  can  the  United 
States  serve  as  a  shield  of  the  civilized  world. 

It  follows,  then,  that  what  weakens  us 
weakens  the  shield,  that  any  tactical  mis- 
takes "disastrously  costly"  to  ourselves  will 
lie  equally  so  to  all  who  depend  upon  ua  for 
succor.  It  also  follows,  in  General  Gavin's 
phrase,  that  "we  should  be  realistic  about 
the  course  we  are  now  on."  ^ 

Being  realiaUc  does  not  mean  bklng  de- 
featist. It  does  not  mean  agreelag  with 
General  Gavin.  It  does  not  mean  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  Of  resisting  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. All  It  means  is  an  honest  effort  to 
avoid  military  mlsjudgments  fathered  by 
prtde. 

Perhaps  the  present  military  leaders 
have  a  different  military  assessment  of  our 
tactical  position  in  Vietnam.  They  may 
have  military  reasons  to  believe  that  the 
risk  Is  not  so  grave,  or  that  victory  on  this 
particular  battlefield  can  be  more  easily 
achieved.  In  short.  General  Gavin  may  be 
irrong. 

But  If  so,  should  w«  not  bear  the  cold, 
realistic  assessment  of  those  presently  en- 
trusted with  the  military  Judgment?  It  U 
hardly  enough  Just  to  say  we  "must"  win 
because  we  are  "pledged"  or  because  we  have 
a  "moral  duty."  All  can  be  lost  In  Pyrrhic 
victories. 

With  so  much  at  stake  It's  time  the  de- 
late moved  fnxn  the  easy  generalities  to 
the  hard  particulars. 


The  Appoinfanent  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver 

i  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr  Speaker,  the  89th 
Congress  created  the  Cabinet  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  deal  with  the  urgent  problems 
facing  our  great  cities. 

President  Johnson  searched  long  and 
hard  to  find  the  man  best  qualified  to  fill 
this  poet  because  he,  Vo.  recognized  that 
our  great  cities  are  In  crisis.  Through 
his  appointment  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
this  new  Department  will  reap  the  ad- 
vantages of  continuity,  experience,  and 
a  broad  view  of  the  problems. 

In    an    editorial    praising    President 

Johnson's  i^polntment,  the  Milwaukee 

Journal  called  Dr.  Weaver  and  his  first 

.  assistant,  Prof.  Robert  Wood,  "a  promis- 


ing team  to  manage  the  very  complex 
and  terribly  responsible  Job  of  fulfilling 
HUD'S  destiny  to  be  a  key  Department  In 
the  Cabinet  of  a  predominately  ur^an 
Nation." 

The  full  editorial,  from  the  January 
14,  1966,  Milwaukee  Journal,  follows: 

The   VfKAVTR   Appointicknt 

President  Johnson  has  named  the  first 
Negro  in  history  to  the  US.  Cabinet.  The 
choice  of  Robert  Weaver  had  been  publicly 
discussed  and  anticipated  for  several  years. 
President  Kennedy  had  said  be  would  name 
him  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  was 
created,  but  the  opportunity  fell  to  John- 
son instead. 

The  fact  that  Weaver  Is  a  Negro  cannot 
help  but  stand  out  in  this  country  and  In 
the  world.  It  Is  a  milestone  In  the  history 
of^ls  race  and  a  splendid  personal  achieve- 
ment by  himself. 

It  is  vital  to  observe,  however,  that  he  is 
not  being  elevated  to  this  unprecedented 
eminence  because  he  Is  of  the  minority  race. 
He  has  worked  for  It  and  earned  It  on  his 
own.  as  a  skilled  and  experienced  Dubllc 
official  for  more  than  30  years,  with  a 
Harvard  Ph.  D.  in  economics,  he  became  a 
public  housing  administrator  in  the  New 
Deal,  has  both  administered  and  taught  in 
the  fields  of  housing  and  urban  ^renewal 
ever  since — most  recently,  of  course,  as  head 
of  the  Housing  and  Home  Fn nance  Agency, 
which  has  l)ecome  the  new  HUD. 

As  a  onetime  head  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  Colored  Peo- 
ple, his  credentials  as  a  clvU  rightist  are  com-  • 
plete.  The  thing  about  this  Is  that  he 
has  also  proved  his  complete  integrity  as 
an  administrator  on  behalf  of  people:  he  has 
been  Just  as  "color  blind"  as  any  white  of- 
ficial would  have  been  expected  to  be.  and 
this  Is  publicly  recognized  even  In  south- 
ern quarters  of  the  Senate  that  must  con- 
firm him. 

The  President  did  put  his  Individual  stamp 
on  the  manning  of  HUD  by  imaginatively 
choosing  Prof.  Robert  Wood  of  the  Klas- 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to  be 
Weaver's  right-hand  man.  The  brilliant 
young  Young  may  well  be  the  Nation's  top 
academic  expert  in  the  field  of  urban  af- 
fairs. 

It  looks  like  a  promising  team  to  manage 
the  very  complex  and  terribly  responsible  Job 
of  fulfilling  HUD'S  destiny  to  be  a  key  de- 
partment In  the  Cabinet  of  a  predominantly 
urban  nation. 


Hie  President's  Annual  Message 


i. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF   AEIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  his  usual  Incisive  style,  W.  R. 
Mathews,  long-time  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  of  Tucson,  has 
analyzed  the  President's  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message.  Mr.  Mathews  presents 
thoughts  which  I  feel  .should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Tucson    (Ariz.)    Dally  Star.  Jan. 
14.  1»M| 
Thx  President's  Annital  Message 

The  state  of  the  Union  message,  such  as 
that  delivered  by  President  J<rtinson  before 


Congress  Wednesday,  has  become  by  custom 
an  annual  event  In  the  life  of  our  country. 
Although  Presidents  have  done  this  since 
the  beginning  of  our  coointry.  it  was  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  who  started  the  custom 
of  appearing  before  Congress  in  person  to 
deliver  it. 

Actually,  according  to  the  Constitution, 
every  message  that  the  President  addresses 
publicly  to  Congress  is  a  state  of  the  Union 
message.  The  Constitution,  article  11.  sec- 
tion 3.  TMds  as  follows:  "He  shall  from  time 
to  time  give  to  the  Congress  information 
of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommended 
to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall   Judge  necessary   and   expedient." 

President  Johnson's  Wednesday  night 
message  was  literally  a  state  of  the  Union 
one.  He  covered  the  waterfront  ^thout 
missing  anything,  and  made  plain  that  the 
status  of  domestic  affairs  shall  come  ahead 
of  everything  else.  Nearly  every  organized 
minority  will  get  what  it  seeks,  while  every 
social  welfare  project  initiated  by  him  and 
passed  by  Congress  wUl  be  continued  with- 
out any  reduction  in  appropriations. 

He  has  become  the  first  President  to  call 
for  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment authorizing  a  4-year  term  for  Members 
of  the  House  in  place  of  the  present  2-year 
term.  This  is  a  wise  and  badly  needed  re- 
form. T*e  shocking  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
p)olltlcal  campaigning  every  2  years  alone 
Justifies  the  change.  If  Congress  Itself  will 
pass  the  legislation,  it  probably  will  get 
a  quick  ratification  by  the  SUte  legisla- 
tures. 

His  suggestion  l!hat  our  foreign  trade  be 
liberalized  so  that  there  can  be  increased 
trade  between  our  country  and  the  coun- 
tries of  HSistem  Europe,  is  also  a  wise  sug- 
gestion, although  It  Is  SLU  unpopular  Idea 
in  some  sectors  of  American  life. 

He  asks  for  "new  measuers  to  enable  us  ef- 
fectively to  deal  with  strikes,  which  threaten 
Irreparable  damagre  to  the  public  Interest." 
He  offsets  that  unpleasant  note  to  labor 
bosses  by  again  xxrglng  ropeal  of  that  con- 
troversial section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-HarUey 
law.  which  would  nullify  rlght-to-work  laws 
In  19  States,  of  which  Arizona  Is  one. 

Although  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  become 
one  of  the  most  bewildering  and  pressing 
Issues  before  the  American  people,  he  adds 
not  one  thing  new  to  what  he  has  said  in 
the  past,  and  by  his  silence  on  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  indicates  that  his  present 
policy  of  no  bombing  there  shall  continue. 
As  usual,  he  pleads  for  peace.  Just  as  nearly 
every  American  does:  but  most  Americans 
know  from  history  that  when  they  get  in- 
volved in  a  war.  their  armies  have  to  do  mpre 
than  Just  stand  guard  and  give  "sanctuary 
from  bombing  to  the  country  of  the  enemy 
we  are  fighting. 

Continuation  of  this  soft.  Indecisive  policy 
In  the  name  of  peace  defies  the  experiences 
of  history.  When  In  history  has  such  a 
restrained  military  policy  brought  peace? 
It  has  been  mistaken  as  a  sign  of  weakness, 
which  our  enemy  sees  confirmed  by  the 
various  pacifist  demonstrations  In  our  coun- 
try. 

North  Vietnam  will  have  no  reason  to  an- 
swer the  President's  constant  overtures  about 
negotiation  and  peace,  until  It  is  hurt  and 
htirt  badly.  The  industrial  complex  of  North 
Vietnam  must  be  destroyed.  Life  In  the 
cities  of  North  Vietnam  must  be  paralyzed 
by  bon\blng.  This  must  be  done  until  the 
Communist  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  plead 
for  peace. 

Wars  cannot  be  fought  with  feather 
dusters,  as.  figuratively,  we  are  doing  now. 
We  have  to  use  dur  battleaxes.  Our  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  must  unleash  their 
power  and  make  war.  Not  until  we  do,  will 
there  be  the  slightest  chance  of  peace. 

We  must  not  be  tricked  by  agreeing  to 
restrict  our  warmaklng  abilities  by  any  offer 
of    negotiations.     Certainly    If   any   offer   U 
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made  for  negotiations,  we  should  accept,  but 
we  must  not  agree  to  a  ceasefire.  We  will 
weaken  our  whole  position  of  negotiation, 
unless  we  continue  to  make  war  with  all  of 
our  power  while  negotiations  go  on. 

President  Johnson's  present  policy  of  con- 
stantly talking  about  how  willing  he  Is  to 
negotiate  and  make  peace  is  wrong.  Instead 
of  promoting  p>eace  it  Is  prolonging  the  war, 
not  shortening  it.  His  reluctance  to  use  hU 
military  forces  offensively  make  him  appear 
to  the  Vletcong  and  Pelplng  as  an  irresolute 
weakling  whom  they  eventually  can  defeat, 
and  thereby  win  their  major  objectives.  He 
can  change  this  image  the  enemy  has  of  him 
and  QUI  country  only  by  waging  war  offen- 
sively and,  In  particular,  hurting  North  Viet- 
nam so  badly  that  It  pleads  for  peace  Instead 
of  defying  It. 


H.R.  8282  Discriminatory  and  Damaging 
to  Higher  Education 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILI-INOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Januarut^O,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  bill.  House  bill  8282,  which  I  beUeve 
could  have  a  damaging  effect  on  the  43 
private  colleges  In  the  State  of  Illinois. 

House  bUl  8282  threatens  to  upset  the 
teamwork  of  tax-supported  and  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education  by  mak- 
ing unemployment  insurance  payments 
by  not-for-profit  private  colleges  and 
universities  compulsory.  The  bill  would 
lump  the  private  colleges  and  universities 
with  other  nonprofit  Institutions  that 
have  a  higher  employee  turnover  and  a 
higher  need  for  such  employee  protec- 
tion. Under  the  bill,  tax-supported  In- 
stitutions are  exempted  from  the  new 
tax. 

I  agree  with  the  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent nilnois  Colleges  and  Universities 
which  has  described  House  bill  8282  as 
r.ow  written  as  "discriminatory  and 
damaging"  to  higher  education.  Also, 
other  nonprofit  Institutions  like  the 
YMCA  and  Goodwill  Industries  would  be 
Irreparably  hurt  by  the  Imposition  of  this 
new  tax. 

In  opposition  to  House  bill  8282  are 
the  following  Illinois  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: Augustana  College,  Aurora  Col- 
lege. Barat  College,  Blackburn  College, 
Bradley  University,  College  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, Concordia  Teachers  College,  De- 
Lourdes  College,  DePaul  University,  Elm- 
hurst  College.  Eureka  College.  George 
Williams  College.  Greenville  College. 
Illinois  College.  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.  Illinois  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Kendall  College.  Knox  Col- 
lege, Lake  Forest  College.  Lincoln 
College.  Loyola  University,  Mac- 
Murray  College,  McKendree  College. 
Milllkln  University,  Monmouth  College, 
Montlcello  College,  Mundelein  College. 
National  College  of  Education,  North 
Central  College.  North  Park  College. 
Northwestern  University,  Olivet  Naz- 
arene  College,  Pestalozzl  Proebel  Teach- 
ers  College,  Prlnclpia   College,   Qulncy 


College,  Rockf  ord  College,  Roosevelt  Uni- 
versity. Rosary  College,  St  Xavler  Col- 
lege. St.  Procoplus  College,  Shlmer  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
Wheaton  College. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  will  seriously  consider  the  impact 
of  House  bill  8282.  keeping  In  mind  Its 
detrimental  effect  on  not-for-profit 
Institutions. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record 
the  following  editorials  from  the  Decem- 
ber 8.  1965.  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  from  the  December  13.  1965, 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News: 
(From  the  Chicago  (Ul.)  Dally  News, 
Dec.  13.  19651 
Untaik  to  Private  Coixeoes 

When  Congress  reconvenes  in  January  it 
wUl  consider  legislation  that  threatens  to 
upset  the  balanced  teamwork  of  tax-sup- 
ported and  private,  not-for-profit  institutions 
of  higher  education.    Neither  would  benefit. 

House  blU  8282  would  make  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  payments  by  non-profit  col- 
leges and  universities  compulsory,  lumping 
them  with  other  nonprofit  institutions  that 
have  a  higher  employee  turnover  and  a  higher 
need  for  such  employee  protection.  Tax- 
supported  institutions  are  exempted. 

This  measure  wovild  throw  an  additional 
burden  on  the  strained  finances  of  the  private 
schools  and  impair  their  ability  to  get  on  with 
their  basic  task,  education.  This  In  turn 
could  only  mean  a  greater  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer since  more  students  would  turn  to 
State-supported  schools. 

Private  schools  must  be  kept  strong.  By 
virtue  of  their  political  Independence  they 
are  Indispensable  in  the  American  education 
system.  Thj  private  school,  moreover,  despite 
the  vast  growth  of  tax-supported  education, 
continues  to  carry  a  significant  share  of  the 
student  load.  In  niinols  alone.  42.8  percent 
of  the  312,180  students  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities attend  private  institutions,  and  a 
greater  percen^ge  of  these  students  are  de- 
gree candidates  than  thoee  in  State  schools. 

The  desire  to  extend  un^nployment  In- 
surance to  the  employees  of  not-for-profit 
institutions  is  an  understandable  one.  But  to 
do  so  by  a  blU  that  doesn't  take  Into  account 
the  differing  work  experience  and  resp>onslbil- 
Itles  of  these  institutions  Is  unwise.  We  agree 
with  the  Federation  of  Independent  nilnola 
Colleges  and  Universities  which.  In  a  recent 
statement,  described  HJl.  8282  as  now  writ- 
ten as  "discriminatory  and  damaging"  to 
higher  education. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times,  Dec.  8, 

1965] 

Unneeded  Job  Insurance 

The  Federation  of  Independent  lUlnols 
Colleges  and  Universities  has  caUed  o4b-  at- 
tention to  a  bill  now  before  Congress  that 
would  seriously  impair  the  operations  of  not 
alone  private  colleges  and  universities  but 
other  nonprofit  institutions. 

This  is  House  bill  8282,  which  would  im- 
pose compulsory  unemployment  insurance 
upon  nonprofit  Institutions.  One  curious 
aspect  of  the  bill  is  that  it  does  not  Impose 
the  same  tax  up>on  tax-supported  schools. 
This  omiasion,  as  the  federation  points  out, 
"would  place  the  privately  supported  col- 
leges and  universities  at  an  unwarranted  dis- 
advantage m  their  efforts  to  provide  higher 
education  tor  a  large  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents attending  Illinois  Institutions." 

The  private  colleges  are  too  important  to 
lUinols,  and  to  the  Nation,  for  them  to  be 
burdened  with  this  disadvantage  and  ex- 
pense. Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
private  institutions  have  enrolled  42.8  per- 
cent of  the  312.180  students  attending  col- 
leges and  universities  In  niinols.  and  the 
percentage  Is  even  higher  if  you  deduct  the 
numbers   In   tax-supported   Junior   colleges 
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who  are  not  studying  for  academic  degrees. 
It  takes  no  slide  rule  to  demonstrate  that 
an  Insuflerable  tax  burden  would  be  created 
If  aU  the  students  were  enrolled  In  State 
schools. 

Furthermore,  the  employees  of  the  colleges 
do  not  need  the  protection  of  vmemployment 
insurance,  which  Is  designed  to  protect  work- 
ers dviring  periods  of  depression  or  in  sea- 
sonal or  erratic  Industries.  Colleges  and 
universities  offer  steady.  p>em?finent  employ- 
ment that  is  not  radically  affected  by  season 
or  business  cycles.  And  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions, such  as  the  YMCA  and  the  Good- 
will Ind^strle8,  which  employ  workers  under 
very  spx^al  circumstances,  would  be  Ir- 
reparably disrupted  by  the  imposition  of  the 
tax. 

The  plan,  in  a  word,  seems  to  be  a 
thoroughly  unfortunate  one  that  Congress 
should  kill  once  and  for  all.  It  would  create 
many  problems  and  scdve  none. 


A  Good  Way  To  Lose  ConUct  Widi 
Grassroots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
which  will  command  much  Interest  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  Congress  will 
be  the  question  of  extending  the  terms 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  4  years. 

Our  whole  system  of  government  pre- 
supposes responsibility  of  House  Mem- 
bers to  reflect  the  majority  will  of  their 
constituents  when  that  can  be  deter- 
mined. In  this  regard,  I  feel  it  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  system  of  government  "of.  by, 
and  foV  the  people"  that  those  who  elect 
Representatives  be  able  to  review  the 
work  and  record  of  their  legislators,  and 
make  changes  if  they  see  fit,  at  as  fre- 
quent Intervals  as  practical. 

As  I  see  It  a  2-year  term  is  a  desirable 
protection  of  the  people  against  tyranny 
and  rubberstamp  government.  Other- 
wise the  House  of  Representatives  will 
lose  much  of  its  accountability  to  the 
people  It  is  supposed  to  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bremerton  Sun. 
Bremerton.  Wash.,  discussed  this  ques- 
tion quite  well  in  an  editorial  on  January 
18,  and  believing  the  views  expressed 
therein  will  be  of  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  I  ask  that  the  text  of  this 
editorial  be  printed  hereafter. 

The  editorial  follows: 

POTm-YEAB    TXBMS    FOR    CONGRESS    Is    A    GOOD 

Wat  To  Lose  Contact 
Among    the    other    siiggestlons   made    by 
the  President  In  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress was  one  that  would  extend  the  terms 
of  Representatives  in  Congress  to  4  years. 

This  is  not  a  new  suggestion;  Congress 
tries  something  like  It  every  year.  The 
argument  Is  that  Congressmen  who  have  to 
spend  most  of  every  other  year  campaign- 
ing back  home  cant  keep  their  minds  oa 
legislative  mattov.  The  not  so  insignificant 
matter  of  expense  of  campaigning  Is  also 
raised  as  an  issue. 

We  hope  that  such  a  suggestion  falls 
again. 
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'  It  h*s  been  our  belief  tbat  the  Congress 
Is  made  up  ot  two  parts  for  a  very  good 
reason;  tbe  Senate,  whose  Members  are 
elected  for  6  years  and  whose  function  Is 
more  on  the  policy  level,  and  the  House  of 
Representatlyes,  whose  Members  serve  for 
a  years  and  who  are  truly  the  "voice 
of  the  people"  In  the  legislative  branch. 

To  maintain  close  contact  with  the  folks 
back  home.  It  Is  necessary  (or  Representa- 
tives to  return  at  least  every  other  year  and 
put  their  records  on  the  line  for  the  voters. 
They  must,  by  circumstance,  explain,  defend 
where  necessary,  and  try  to  convince  tbe 
voters  that  their  performance  has  been  In 
the  .best  Interest  of  those  whom  they  rep- 
rint. 

We  think  this  Is  a  good  arrangement. 

U.S.  Senators  sometimes  don't  get  home 
very  often.  They  naturally,  feel  that  they 
are  secure  for  at  least  6  years  and  don't 
have  to  do  so  much  explaining — until  the 
last  couple  of  yectfs  of  their  terms.  Then 
they're  home  quite  a  lot. 

It  Is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  framers  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  government  that  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  stay  close  to  their  con- 
stituents. Having  to  come  biu:k  every  other 
year  and  work  toj  reelection  is  one  of  the 
best  ways,  we  beUeve.  for  that  Intimacy  to 
be  maintained. 


\ 


Ukraiaua  la^pcndence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  ifxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday ,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jauiuary 
22  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Ukrainian  independence.  On  that  day 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  cele- 
brated the  caiise  of  Ukrainian  freedom. 
It  Is  a  cause  to  which  I  am  personally 
deeply  committed.  On  January  22,  1918, 
Ukrainian  patriots  took  advantage  of  the 
Russian  revolution  and  proclaimed  their 
national  independence.  But  within  less 
than  3  years  the  national  liopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Ukrainian  people  had 
been  brutally  crushed  by  the  numerically 
superior  Red  army. 

Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  pe- 
riod of  history  In  which  the  Ukraine's 
Independence  was  declared,  for  It  con- 
stitutes a  stirring  chapter  in  the  story  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.  In  November  of 
1917  the  Bolsheviks  overthrew  the  pro- 
visional Russian  Government  under 
Alexander  Kerensky  in  Moscow.  But  in 
the  Ukraine,  the  beginnings  of  a  demo- 
cratic republic  were  evident  On  No- 
vember 20  the  Ukrainian  Rada  or  Par- 
liament Issued  Its  third  universal,  which 
showed  how  far  Ukrainian  thought  had 
gone.  Although  the  Rada  did  not  yet 
advocate  a  complete  break  with  Russia, 
It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
democratic  republic  and  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens  those  democratic  rights  that 
form  the  basis  of  a  free  country. 

Although  Lenin  nominally  accepted 
Ukrainian  independence  in  December  he 
also  presented  the  Rada  with  an  un- 
acceptable ultimatum.  The  Ukrainians 
bravely  defied  the  ultimatum,  although 
they  knew  that  their  defiance  might  re- 


sult In  an  invasion  from  Moscow.  Even 
as  Soviet  troops  were  approaching  Kiev 
the  brave  Ukrainians  declared  their  in- 
dependence on  January  22.  in  the  form 
of  a  Fourth  Universal  issued  by  the  Rada. 
The  Soviets  entered  Kiev  only  a  few 
weeks  later  and  Instituted  an  unprece- 
dented and  brutal  reign  of  terror. 

But  the  Ukrainians  fought  on.  for  al- 
most 3  more  years.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  forces 
in  November  of  1920  marked  the  close  of 
&  chapter  in  the  heroic  struggle  for  na- 
tional independence.  But  it  was  not' the 
end  of  a  book.  Por  the  Ukrainian  people 
remember  the  heroes  of  their  past  and 
are  determined  that  someday  they  shall 
be  vindicated. 

I  should  like  once  again  to  afBrm  my 
complete  dedication  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  national  self-determination  for 
the  Ukrainian  people. 


Coach  Dan  Jesice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   OONTTECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  in  Washington  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association  selected  a 
man  of  whom  we  in  Cormectlcut  and  New 
England  are  justly  proud  to  be  its  presi- 
dent. 

Dan  Jessee  has  had  good  teams  at 
Trinity  College  in  Hartford  for  longer 
than  many  of  us  care  to  remember.  •  I 
was  privileged  to  play  against  some  of 
them,  although  I  recall  that  at  the  time 
the  energy  and  effort  they  showed  did 
not  always  make  it  feel  a^-  privilege. 
Trinity  was  the  arch  rival  of  the  univer- 
sity I  attended,  and  we  knew  each  year 
that  they  would  be  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent. 

I  was  proud  to  be  Invited  to  attend 
a  gathering  of  Connecticut  coaches 
arranged  here  In  Washington  concur- 
rently with  the  meeting  at  which  he 
assumed  his  new  oCQce.  We  were  pleased 
at  the  chance  to  salute  his  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  request  that  a  news  story  of 
his  fine  career  be  placed  in  the  Record 
so  that  the  House  may  be  familiar  with 
his  story. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the. Hartford  Ck>urant,  Jan.  9,   1966] 
Dan  Jesske  :  P«orii.r  or  a  Coach 

NoTT. — Veteran  Trinity  College  Coach  Dan 
Jessee  will  become  president  of  the  American 
College  Football  Coaches  Association  this 
week.  The  following  article  on  his  illustrious 
career  at  THnlty  was  written  by  Mr.  Louis 
deRonge.  a  fellow  townsman  from  West  Hart- 
ford, a  graduate  of  Trinity  In  the  class  of 
1914  and  a  longtime  admirer  of  the  teaching 
talents  of  Mr.  Jessee. 

(By  Louis  deRonge) 
One  of  the  country's  ablest  offensive  foot- 
baU  coaches.  In  the  opinion  of  Lou  Little  of 
CX>lumbta  and  others,  is  Daniel  K.  Jessee,  who 
holds  the  longest  unbroken  tenure  as  hetul 
football  coach  at  one  college.  He  came  from 
the  west  coast  to  Hartford  In  1932  and  wUl 


be  starting  his  34th  year  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege's Bantams  in  September. 

He  has  established  records  any  coach  might 
envy. 

Trinity's  first  undefeated,  untied  team 
came  in  Jessee's  third  year — 1934,  Other  un- 
defeated, untied  teams  were  1949,  1964,  and 
1955.  The  Connecticut  Sportswrlters  Alli- 
ance named  him  coach  of  the  year  after  the 
1949  season. 

Jessee's  success  on  the  offensive  Is  due  to 
great  creative  ability.  This  Is  not  only  a 
natural  talent  but  is  partly  due  to  his  pre- 
occupation with,  and  love  for,  the  game. 
A  graduate  has  said  that  Dan's  red  corpxiscles 
are  shaped  like  footballs  and  baseballs — 
about  evenly  divided.  In  baseball  -season, 
his  concentration  is  also  Intense;  but  prob- 
ably because  beyond  a  certain  point  a  coach 
cannot  be  as  creative  In  baseball,  his  skill 
as  a  tactician  and  master  of  improvisation 
has  revealed  itself  especially  on  the  g^dlron. 
An  opponent  once  said  of  his  own  coach  : 
"We  know  what  he's  going  to  do:  we  never 
know  about  Jessee." 

During  the  first  game  of  the  season  a  few 
years"  ago,  someone  told  Dan  that  he  was 
worried  because  scouts  from  next  week's 
opponents  were  taking  notes  on  Trinity's 
plays.  Dan's  reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
scouts  couldn't  leam  much  because  be  him- 
self didn't  know  what  plays  he'd  use  next 
week. 

TWO  STARS  HONOBED 

No  other  active  coach  has  seen  two  of  his 
star  players,  from  one  college,  commemorated 
by  Sports  lUustrt^^ed  on  the  25tb  anniver- 
saries of  their  graduations.  Charles  T.  EUng- 
ston.  Trinity  1934,  who  played  every  minute 
of  every  game  when  he  captained  the  1933 
team,  is  a  successful  insurance  man  in  Hart- 
ford. He  was  the  first  president  of  the  All- 
America  Foundation.  Robert  O'Malley,  1937, 
a  well-known  Holyoke,  Mass..  doctor,  is  still 
discussed  in  awed  tones  by  those  who  wit- 
nessed his  performances  as  both  passer  and 
receiver. 

Jessee  naturally  likes  to  talk  about  the  men 
who  were  stars,  but  he  has  respect  and  liking 
for  the  lees  gifted  who  always  do  their  best. 
Often  these  boys  who  can't  make  the  team 
are  the  most  valuable  men  on  the  squad 
because  of  their  fine  example  of  pluck  and 
persistence.  To  such  men  Dan  Is  someone 
to  whom  they  turn  for  advice  either  while 
In  college  or  later.  Many  of  his  former 
students  are  proud  to  call  hUn  friend.  For 
men  who  loaf  on  the  Job.  Dan  has  little  use 
and  no  sympathy. 

In  both  baseball  and  football  he  Is  recog- 
nized as  a  great  teacher.  Men  who  have 
played  on  his  teams  stress  this  point — par- 
ticularly those  who  have  acted,  or  are  acting, 
as  professional  or  volunteer  coaches  of  school 
and  college  teams.  The  first  book  published 
on  baseball  was  written  by  Jessee.  Entitled 
simply  "Baseball,"  It  is  well  written  and  well 
illustrated.  It  is  stiU  used  as  a  textbook  by 
many  Institutions. 

DAN'S  A  PERTECTIOmST 

In  appearance  the  "Old  Professor"  as  one 
admiring  sports  writer  calls  him  (he's  a  full 
professor  of  physical  education)  Is  clean  cut 
and  slightly  stern.  He  isn't  large  but  looks 
sturdy  and  physically  fit.  It's  luillkely  that 
you'd  guess  that  his  graduation  from  Pacific 
TTfilverslty.  Oregon,  was  as  long  ago  as  1926. 
On  the  field  be  seldom  shouts,  and  though  he 
can  use  picturesque  language,  he  is  never 
blasphemous.  He  uses  few  words  In  praise 
of  an  assignment  well  performed.  He  is  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less  than  a  man's  utmost. 

Being  a  perfectionist,  he  drills  his  teams 
in  fundamentals — repeating,  repeating  and 
repeating  the  small  points-  which,  after  a 
while,  make  the  player  an  expert  within  the 
limits  of  bis  capability.  Of  Trinity's  base- 
ball teams  It  has  been  said  "even  when 
they're  beaten  they  look  good."  They  do 
things  the  way  Jeasee  expects  a  "pro"  to  do 
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them.  Dan  started  on  a  {MX>fesslonal  base- 
ball career  with  the  Cleveland  Indians  but 
an  injury  stopped  >'im 

He  treats  his  players  like  men.  He  believes 
that  the  greater  the  knowledge  of  basic 
things  and  the  more  habitual  the  use  of  that 
knowledge,  the  more  enjoyment  the  play- 
ers will  have.  To  one  of  his  football  stars 
who  was  trying  to  explain  why  he  hadn't 
carried  out  an  assignment  very  well,  he  said 
coolly:  "Do  jou  want  me  to  pat  you  on  the 
back?" 

Bill  Scully,  one  of  Trinity's  greatest  pitch- 
ers, had  been  a  student  of  the  game  from 
boyhooft  but  found  "I  didn't  know  anything 
when  Dan  started  coaching  me."  Once.  In 
a  game.  Scully  was  Irritated  by  one  of  the 
coach's  suggestions,  and  growled:  "Will  you 
shut  up  and  let  me  pitch?"  Out  of  the  game 
he  came.  Dan  acts  quickly,  is  a  discipli- 
narian and  Is  lavish  with  neither  praise  nor 
forgiveness. 

WENT   FOB  RACQUETS.  TOO 

Until  he  went  to  Trinity.  Dan  had  not 
played  squash  racquets,  but  he  learned  to 
like  the  game  and  became  so  good  at  It  that 
be  was  Induced  to  coach  the  college  team. 
He  did  this  for  20  years,  winning  about  60 
percent  of  the  games.  Now,  with  baseball, 
football,  and  a  full  schedule  of  physical  edu-  , 
cation  classes,  he  has  turned  this  fine  minor 
sport  over  to  another  man. 

Jessee  has  a  sense  of  humor,  and  a  good 
one,  "but,"  says  one  of  his  old  stars,  "not 
from  September  through  the  middle  of  No- 
vember." He  enjoys  his  work  but  is  serious 
about  it.  He  wants  his  players  to  have  fun 
but  not  of  the  frivolous  variety.  However, 
he  can  be  broken  up  as  well  as  the  next  man 
by  the  ridiculous.  Don  Viering.  Trinity  432, 
prominent  Hartford  businessman,  recalls 
that  Jessee.  between  halves  of  a  g^ame  in  341, 
got  the  team  so  fired  up  that  they  dashed 
out  of  the  fieldhouse  determined  to  over- 
come a  13-polnt  deficit.  Tension  was  acute. 
Vlertng,  Jaw  set,  charged  toward  the  door 
like  a  battering  ram  and  stepped  in  a  waste- 
basket,  wedging  his  foot  so  firmly  In  It  that 
he  had  to  get  a  teammate  to  help  him — the 
way  a  cavalry  officer  needed  aid,  occasionally. 
with  tight  boots  In  the  days  when  there 
was  cavalry.  Tension  dissolved,  but  not  the 
will  to  win.     Trinity's  victory  was  14  to  13. 

Stressing  Dan's  ability  as  a  teacher.  Vier- 
ing— who  coaches  winning  Little  League 
baseball  teams,  credits  him  with  his  success. 
"Start  the  kids  right;  otherwise  they'll  later 
have  to  unlearn  and  start  oiveT"  Por  In- 
stance, It  is  Instinctive  fd!\a  green  Inflelder 
seeing  a  grounder  smashed  at  him,  to  kneel 
so  that  one  leg,  at  right  angles  to  the  path 
of  the  ball,  will  act  as  a  barrier.  Jessee  wont 
aUow  It.  Charge  the  grounder,  scoop  the 
ball  with  an  away-from-you  motion  and 
you're  set  to  throw,  he  says. 

plater's    TESTITT 

Otrter  alumni  interviewed  who  are  or  have 
been  coaches,  were  Joe  Beldler,  1942;  Felix 
Karsky,  1955;  Ted  Knurek.  1941;  Bob  Bar- 
rows. 1950;  and  Charlie  Sticka.  1956.  Robert 
Morris,  1916,  a  fine  end  In  "the  old  days." 
and  author  of  "Pigskin  Parade  at  Trinity," 
was  also  consulted.  Members  of  a  relent 
team  sang  the  same  song  as  their  predeces- 
sors. A  former  baseball  captain  called  Dan 
"a  wonderful  person.  There's  no  pretense. 
You  always  know  where  you  stand  with 
him."  Another  graduate  says:  "How  right 
he  is  in  everything  he  preaches." 

Jesse  will  back  up  his  men  In  a  dispute 
if  they're  right.  He  tells  them  never  to  ob- 
ject to  an  imipire's  ruling  unless  they're 
positive  the  call  was  wrong.  Knowing  all  the 
rules  as  weU  as  he  knows  the  shape  of  a 
ball.  Dan  won't  hesitate  to  call  down  an  err- 
ing official. 

Kingston  thinks  that  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  In  football  phllosc^hy  brought 
about  by  Jessee's  arrival  at  Trinity  was 
sbandonment  of  the  "we  didnt  win  but  we 


played  a  good  game"  type  of  thinking.  Dan 
is  fiercely  competitive  and  wants  to  win — 
not  because  losing  would  endanger  his  job, 
which  It  wouldn't — but  jxist  because  he 
doesn't  like  to  lose.  Men  who  know  him  weU 
say  that  he  has  mellowed,  but  he  still  has 
that  strong  urge  to  win.  This  feeling  Is 
Imparted  to  his  players.  He  expects  his 
teams  to  play  hard,  bruising  ball,  but  never 
dirty.  Diu-lng  the  week  he  reascois  with  the 
players  rather  than  lectures  down  to  them. 
If  every  man  knows  a  play  in  detail,  the  in- 
dividual will  know  his  own  part  In  detail. 
Years  ago  a  somewhat  confused  line- 
man asked:  "Which  way  do  I  push  who?" 
.Jessee  left  It  to  the  English  department  to 
straighten  out  this  man's  grammar.  He 
makes  sure  that  before  a  game  all  the  men 
know  Just  what  victims  are  to  be  pushed 
and  where.  His  knowledge  of  player  psy- 
chology Is  so  thorough  that  his  Instructions 
will  sometimes  run  counter  to  a  student's  in- 
stinct. A  recent  player  was  told  what  move 
to  make  In  order  to  Induce  his  opposite  to 
move  away  from  the  upcoming  Trinity  play. 
To  the  player  the  advice  seemed  exactly 
wrong,  but  he  did  as  he  was  told,  and  "by 
golly.  Dan  was  right.  He's  practically  al- 
ways right." 

If  Jessee  can  develop  a  good  quarterback 
(and  he  has  molded  some  top-notchers)  a 
man  whose  thinking  about  strategy  Is  similar 
to  his — there's  little  coaching  given  or 
needed  during  a  game.  Charles  Sticka. 
captain  In  1955,  LltUe  All-Amertcan  praises 
Dan  as  an  Individual  and  as  a  coach  who  ex- 
pects 100  percent  effort.  He  quotes  his 
advice:  "Never  give  a  sucker  a  break  or  hell 
kUl  you." 

Noting  that  Dan  generally  has  26  to  28 
men  on  his  squad,  he  thinks  the  decision  to 
avoid  contact  work  during  the  week  Is  sound. 
Injuries  can  happen  In  practice  scrimmage  as 
well  as  In  a  game,  and  Jessee  wants  to  start 
a  game  with  all  his  men  In  good  condition. 

One  of  Trimty's  finest  halfbacks,  William 
Ooralskl,  1952,  captain  of  the  1951  team, 
sustained  the  severest  Injury  ever  suffered 
by  a  Trinity  player— the  same  sort  of 
paralysis  suffered  by  pole-vaulter  Sternberg. 
"Bill,"  characterized  by  Jessee  as  a  wonder- 
ful fellow  and  a  great  team  player,  has  over- 
come hU  disability  to  a  large  extent.  He  Is 
a  teacher  at  Slmsbury  High  School.  He  la 
a  member  of  Trinity's  athletic  advisory  coun- 
cil, so  he  and  Dan  see  each  other  often  and 
are  firm  friends.  Ooralskl's  recovery,  Dan 
says.  Is  largely  due  to  hard  work  and  deter- 
mination. 

No  man  Is  an  angel,  we  told  ourself,  so 
maybe  Dan — a  cigar  smoker — drops  ashes  on 
the  nig  or  haoigs  his  clothes  on  the  fioor 
or  Is  guilty  of  some  other  annoying  pftty 
crime.  Mrs.  Jessee.  a  charming  woman, 
dashed  this  bese  hope  to  darken  his  cha- 
racter. Her  home  in  West  Hartford  could 
be  an  advertisement  for  soap,  polish,  and 
vacuum  cleaners.  It's  easy  to  keep  that  way 
becaiise  Dan  Ukes  a  clean  house  as  much  as 
she  does.  She  shares  the  opinion  of  his  ath- 
letes: "He's  a  perfectionist.  He  enjoys  his 
home  and  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  here 
Sometimes  he'll  Just  sit  for  long  periods, 
thinking.  Then  suddenly  he'U  whip  a 
pencil  out  of  his  pocket  and  write  some- 
thing." When  this  occurs,  she  knows  that 
he  has  dreamed  up  a  new  play  for  the  Trinity 
11.  While  we  were  talking  about  him  he 
was  outside  giving  another  demonstration 
of  his  desire  to  have  things  right;  he  was 
washing  his  car  which  always  looks  weU 
scrubbed. 

The  Jessees  have  one  child,  a  married 
daughter  who  lives  In  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
grandson,  a  handsome  little  boy  whose  pho- 
tograph is  promlnenUy  displayed  In  their  liv- 
ing room.  Mrs.  Jessee  was  Charlotte  Allen  of 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  before  they  were  married 
in  1938.  Men  who  have  played  for  Trinity 
during  the  Jessee  era  often  gb  to  see  the 
Jessees.    Both  Dan  and  Mrs.  Jessee  treasure 


these  associations.  Sometimes  during  the 
college  year  when  there's  a  prom  and  one 
of  Dan's  students  Is  inviting  an  out-of-town 
girl,  he  knows  that  the  Jessees  wlU  gladly 
have  her  as  their  guest. 

,  There's  another  record  Jessee  may  hold — 
the  coach  who  has  done  the  most  traveling. 
During  Wcvld  War  II  and  subsequently  he 
conducted  coaching  clinics  for  the  Armed 
Forces  In  Europe,  South  America,  the  Far 
East,  and  Greenland.  He  has  flown  over 
100,000  miles  on  these  missions.  That  isnt 
aU.  He  and  Mrs.  Jessee  both  enjoy  driving, 
and  since  they  moved  to  Connecticut  they've 
made  29  round  trips  across  the  United  States. 
In  1962  on  his  sabbaUcal  leave,  he  visited 
about  36  colleges  and  conversed  with  most 
of  their  coaches.  He  found  that  nearly  all 
of  them  wanted  the  return  of  the  two- 
platoon  system,  as  he  did.  Naturally  he  Is 
pleased  with  the  new  rules.  He  thinks  there 
isn't  enovigh  practice  time  for  college  stu- 
dents to  learn  both  offense  and  defense  ade- 
quately. With  two  units— one  offensive,  one 
defensive— each  can  be  thoroughly  trained 
and  more  boys  will  be  able  to  play.  Better 
football  will  result. 

Dan  has  sometimes  been  adversely  criti- 
cized for  not  doing  enough .  substituting. 
Many  a  man  has  sat.  game  tifter  game,  hop- 
ing that  tie'd  replace  scMne  weary  player,  but 
at  the  final  whistle  he'd  still  be  on  the  bench. 
Nothing  would  please  Jessee  nKire  than  to 
give  all  the  men  on  his  squad  chances  In 
every  game,  but  In  recent  years  the  rules  on 
substitution  have  made  this  almost  Impos- 
sible for  the  coach  with  a  small  squad.  This 
difficulty  has  not  been  generally  understood 
and  In  fact  has  probably  been  encountered 
only  by  the  so-called  Little  Ivy  League  col- 
leges where  there  are  no  athletic  sctK^ar- 
sbips.  Furthermore,  there's  no  real  recruit- 
ing at  Trinity.  Dan  takes  what  comes  and 
what  he  does  with  some  of  his  material  is 
remarkable.  It  Isn't  much  of  a  trick  If  you 
can  hire  whatever  pilayers  you  need  to  plug 
weak  spots;  and  In  effect  hiring  Is  what  hap- 
pens In  many  large  institutions.  If  Jessee 
could  Indulge  In  such  financing  he'd  be  able 
to  take  on  almost  any  college  In  the  ootmtry. 

Dan  uses  substitutes  In  case  of  Injury  or 
If  Trinity's  margin  of  victory  Is  so  large  tbat 
he  can  safely  use  men  of  lesser  abUlty.  He  ^ 
plays  no  favorites.  He  selects  the  best  men 
from  his  small  squad  and  trusts  those  11  to 
win.  Why  use  any  but  the  best?  He  U  sure 
that  he  Is  fair.  "I  don't  try  to  please  any 
particular  individual." 

He  believes  in  football  as  a  character 
builder.  The  game  Is  rugged;  so  is  life. 
From  his  flayers  he  expects  promptness  and 
self -discipline.  Teamwoik  develops  a  feeling 
of  group  loyalty.  Dan  thinks  that  In  coUeges 
where  panty  raids  and  other  outbursts  of  ex- 
cess energy  occur.  It  Is  \uillkely  that  many 
athletes  participate.  He  was  a  star  athlete 
himself — a  nine-letter  man — ^and  he  thinks 
the  demands  of  the  athlete  minimize  the  ap- 
peal of  such  nonsense. 

When  he  decided  to  make  coaching  and 
physical  education  his  life  work,  he  entered 
Columbia  University  where  the  head  of  the 
physical  education  department  rated  him 
as  one  of  the  finest  footbaU  students  In 
Oolumibla's  history.  To  Trinity  he  brought 
a  modified  single  wlngback  system  but  he  has 
been  quick  to  develop  new  methods  of 
dffense. 

Among  the  outstanding  Trinity  men  who 
have  gone  on  to  play  professionally  are 
Roger  LeClerc,  1960,  great  field  goal  kicker 
with  the  Chicago  Bears:  Bill  deCoUgny,  1960. 
with  the  Canadian  Football  League;  "Moe'* 
DrabowBkl,  1957.  one  of  baseball's  bonus 
babies;  Bob  Alexander,  1955,  quarterback 
drafted  by  the  Bears,  and  Sticka,  1958,  who 
was  prevented  from  playing  professional 
football  by  a  baseball  Injury.  In  the  fail  of 
1965.  SUcka  set  a  Trinity  rushing  record  for 
one  season— 800  yards.  Other  greato  were 
Dr.  iciton  Kobrosky.  1937,  Uttle  All-Amerl- 
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can  baUbAck.  and  Lambert  "Wbltey"  Oberg. 
1961.  All-New  lOiglanrt  and  AU-Kat  on  tba 
unbeaten  IMS  toaoi. 

Jeosee  la  a  trustee  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball Coachea  Aaaoctatlco.  He  am^ed  (or 
•everal  years  a*  a  member  c<  the  National 
football  Aaaoclatton  Rulea  Oommlttee  and  la 
1991  waa  on  the  Lambert  Trophies  Selection 
Oommlttee.  Last  year  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  FOotbaU  HaU  of  Fame. 

Dan  la  considered  to  be  an  Oregonlan.  but 
he  was  bom  In  Kentucky.  His  family  moved 
west  when  he  was  3  years  old.  Although  be 
does  Indulge  in  protracted  periods  o<  ]ust 
thinking,  be  can  talk  Interestingly  and  Is 
In  demand  as  a  speaker  for  men's  groups 
such  as  Rotary.  Klwanls,  and  men's  clubs 
q€  Insurance  companies.  His  memory  is 
remarkable.  He  can  talk  at  length  about 
sports,  athletes,  and  the  many  parts  of  the 
world  he  has  visited  or  read  about.  Georg- 
raphy  Is  a  hobby  and  the  National  Oeog- 
raphic  one  of  his  favorite  publlcattoos.  Al- 
ways, though.  In  the  background — and  not 
very  far  back — are  baseball  and  football, 
and  they'll  come  to  the  fore  at  lees  than 
the  drop  of  a  helmet. 


Toward  Better  United  Statet-CanadUn 
Relaboac  A  Real  Pacemaker 


HON. 


IN 


SPEECH 
or 

SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    KrW    TORK 

HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  24,  1966 


Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
great  length  of  time  the  United  States 
has  worked  together  In  peace  and  har- 
mony with  our  neighbor  to  the  north, 
Canada.  In  business,  in  government, 
and  in  other  fields  of  endeavor,  the  two 
peoides  have  enjoyed  a  warm  and 
friendly  relationship. 

In  commerce  and  industry,  the  devel- 
opment of  close  ties  has  been  a  key  ele- 
ment in  our  mutual  economic  progress. 

In  Canada,  numerous  American  firms 
have  established  subsidiary  companies. 
Trade  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries must  continue  to  reflect  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  unhindered  growth  of 
two-way  business  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  Is  a'laud- 
able  achievement  in  a  troubled  world. 
My  interest  here  led  me  to  survey  the 
records  of  some  respected  international 
private  firms. 

Typical  ot  the  good-neighbor  business 
policy  is  the  relationship  of  a  dynamic 
young  Canadian  concern,  whose  success 
vividly  Illustrates  my  point  Clairtone 
Sound  Corp..  Ltd..  which  sells  electronic 
entertainment  equipment  such  as  high- 
fidelity  systems,  has  established  a  solid 
working  relaUonship  with  American 
business  and,  in  so  doing,  clearly  shows 
the  way  in  accomplishing  mutually 
beneficial  commercial  ties. 

Demonstrating  the  firm's  export- 
oriented  complexion,  the  Clairtone  Sound 
Corp.,  has  erected  a  nation-wide  sales 
organization  in  the  United  States,  with 
permanent  offices  in  such  major  cities  as 
New  York,  CUmwo,  and  Los  Angeles. 
One  of  Canada'k  moat  respected  com- 
panies,    it     also    maintains     branches 


abroad  In  France,  Oreat  Britain,  and 
Germany.  The  company  is  an  enthusi- 
astic exhibitor  at  trade  shows  through- 
out the  world. 

Because  of  my  Interest  in  nongovern- 
mental relations,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  reviewing  the  record  and  background 
of  this  company  In  view  of  its  undoubted 
success.  Much  of  its  achievement  is  due 
to  the  vision  and  ability  of  the  two 
founders.  Mr  Peter  Munk  and  Mr.  David 
Gilmour.  Both  have  wide  experience  in 
the  export-import  field. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  extraordinary 
success  of  this  company  should  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  free  enterprise  every- 
where. Equally  important.  It  inevitably 
affects  United  States-Canadian  relations 
as  a  source  of  goodwill. 

In  examining  the  development  of  the 
company,  it  becomes  clear  that  its  two 
founders,  recognizing  certain  ills  in  the 
electronic  entertainment  market,  em- 
barked upon  an  expansive  program  of  re- 
search. Their  first  models  of  rapid 
audio  equipment  and  cabinet  design  won 
instant  awards  from  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Industrial  Design  Council.  The 
productions  were  termed  'outstanding  in 
good  design,  on  the  basis  of  appearance, 
usefulness,  and  consumer  acceptability." 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  project 
was,  from  the  first,  the  key  to  success. 
The  company  stressed  advanced  sound 
engineering  and  simplicity  of  cabinet  de- 
sign. 

The  products  which  the  Clairtone 
Corp.  introduced  were  singularly  attrac- 
tive in  appearance  and  of  superb  techni- 
cal quality.  They  won  widespread  praise 
and  evoked  instant  demand.  The  com- 
pany, however,  did  not  stand  still;  in 
1961,  Clairtone  presented  Its  first  tele- 
vision-stereo console  to  the  North  Amer- 
ican market.  Early  in  1962  the  firm  ac- 
quired the  Middlesex  Furniture  Co..  Ltd., 
a  long -established  manufacturing  opera- 
tion in  Strathroy,  Ontario. 

The  historical  growth  of  this  company 
exemplifies  the  hemispheric  widening  of 
free  enterprise  markets.  The  success  of 
the  Clairtone  Corp.  underlines  the  steady 
development  of  economic  ties  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  development  serves  the 
interests  of  both  countries.  It  should  be 
encouraged  by  public  policy. 

The  Clairtone  story  represents  an 
awareness  of  both  economic  self-interest 
and  the  resxiltant  goodwill  bred  within 
'and  outside  of  the  business  conmiunity. 
The  forward  leadership  of  this  typically 
fine  concern  reminds  us  anew  of  the 
great  gains  to  be  won  through  private 
economic  undertakings  on  a  world  scale. 


Ukraiaiaa  Freedom 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker.  Jan- 
uary 22  marked  a  solemn  occasion  for 


Ukrainians  everywhere,  and  I  am  proud 
to  Join  in  commemorating  this  signifi- 
cant date  in  the  history  of  the  Ukraine. 

Forty-eight  years  have  passed  since 
that  memorable  day  when  patriotic 
Ukrainians  proclaimed  their  freedom 
and  independence  after  centuries  of  sub- 
jugation by  the  Russians.  Tragically. 
Vieir  period  of  Independence  was  short - 
flved.  After  3'/2  years  of  flighting  val- 
iantly against  the  onslaught  of  the  Com- 
munist techniques  of  propaganda,  "civil 
waV,"  and  "liberation  front,"  which  are 
the  weapons  for  the  subjudgation  of  free 
people,  the  Ukraine  was  brought  under 
the  regime  of  the  Soviet  Socialistic  Re- 
public by  the  forces  of  its  Communist 
neighbor. 

Oppression,  banishment,  and  persecu- 
tion followed — but  despite  the  sufferings 
visited  upon  them,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  not  lost  sight  of  their  dream  of 
freedom.  Their  aspirations  for  self- 
determination  and  human  dignity  are  as 
natural  as  th^  air  we  breathe.  Since  the 
dawn  of  history,  man  has  longed  and 
hoped  for  individual  freedom  and  na- 
tional Independence.  In  commemorat- 
ing this  day  of  Ukrainian  Independence, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  to  the  preservation' of 
the  rights  of  all  mankind  throughout  the 
world — and  let  us  not  forget  that  "free- 
dom is  the  sure  possession  of  those  alone 
who  have  the  courage  to  defend  it.  ' 


Zero  Defects  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFOamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Oc- 
tober 1964,  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  a 
ceremony  in  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  when 
Kaiser  Aerospace  k  Electronics  Corp. 
dedicated  a  new  numerical  control  ma- 
chining plant. 

In  December  1965,  I  returned  to  the 
same  plant  to  take  part  in  another  cere- 
mony when  the  plant  manager  was  pre- 
sented with  the  coveted  U.S.  Air  Force 
Zero  Defects  Achievement  Award. 

Such  a  fine  achievement  In  so  short 
a  time  is,  I  believe,  worth  bringing  to 
your  attention.  It  illustrates  pride  of 
workmanship  among  aerospace  crafts- 
men. Such  a  pride  is  essential  not  only 
for  the  defense  of  our  country  but  also 
for  the  success  of  our  exploration  of  outer 
space. 

As  we  rely  more  and  more  on  missiles 
to  provide  the  major  deterrent  to  a  nu- 
clear attack,  we  are  utterly  dependent 
on  the  craftsmanship  and  dedication  of 
all  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
make  the  components  that  fit  into  a  mis- 
sile. After  a  missile  or  spaceship  leaves 
the  lalinch  piul,  it  cannot  be  repaired 
like  the  car  that  breaks  down  on  a  free- 
way. 

The  zero  defects  program  aims  at  im- 
proving workmanship  and  stimulating  a 
feeling  of  personal  responsibility  in  all 
aero^>ace  personnel.    The  program  waa 
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implemented  by  the  Air  Force  in  Feb- 
ruary 1965,  and  has  already  saved  the 
taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  by  re- 
ducing waste  and  scrap. 

The  program  Is  based  on  the  piinci- 
ple  of  defect  prevention  through  in- 
ducement and  motivation  and  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  members  of  the 
defense  industry  to  promote  programs 
of  efficiency  and  perfection  through  in- 
dividuals. 

Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  was 
one  of  229  companies  which  pioneered 
the  program,  and  on  June  2,  1965,  the 
corporation  was  presented  with  a  partic- 
ipation award,  which  recognizes  those 
companies  who  voluntarily  agree  to  join 
the  program. 

The  citation  on  the  participation 
award  reads: 

The  Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  Corp., 
an  Air  Porce  prime  contractor  and  subcon- 
tractor, and  Its  employees  voluntarily  estab- 
lished and  agreed  to  participate  In  the  US. 
Air  Porce  zero  defects  program.  KalserAero- 
space  &  Electronics  Corp.  Initiated  the  pro- 
gram on  October  1.  1964.  and  more  than  95 
percent  of  the  employees  freely  pledged  them- 
selves to  strive  conBtantly  for  Improved  qual- 
ity of  workmanship.  Measurement  provisions 
were  established  In  three  areas,  and  the  per- 
formances record  from  point  of  Inception 
has  been  fully  validated. 

In  recognlUon  of  Kaiser  Aerospace  & 
Electronics  Corp.  employees  who  partic- 
ipated In  the  contractor-sponsored  zefo 
defects  program  and  who  met  or  exceeded 
those  parameters  established  for  the 
award,  their  contribution  in  the  defense 
preparedness  effort  entitles  them  to  the 
U.S.  Air  Porce  Zero  Defects  Program  Partic- 
ipation Award. 

Of  the  259  defense  contractors  who 
have  joined   the  zero  defect   program 
only  65  have  qualified  for  the  participa- 
tion award,  and  17  for  the  achievement 
award. 

The  achievement  award  Is  presented 
to  those  plants  which  have  demon- 
strated significant  achievements  or  Im- 
provements against  contractor-estab- 
lished goals. 

The  citation  for  Kaiser  reads: 

Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics  Corp  em- 
ployees have  distinguished  themselves  by  at- 
tainment of  sigmflcant  achievements  during 
the  period  October  1,  1964,  to  June  30,  1965. 

During  this  period  the  combined  efforts  of 
management,  engineering  and  administra- 
tion employees  have  significantly  contributed 
to  the  achievement  of  a  36-percent  improve- 
ment In  manufacttirlng  areas.  A  cost  sav- 
ings and  cost  avoidance  of  $169,000  was  real- 
ized through  the  reduction  of  defects  and 
the  Improvements  In  work  performance. 

These  noteworthy  achievements  are  recog- 
nized as  significant  milestones  in  furtherance 
of  the  Air  Porce  zero  defects  program  objec- 
tive of  efficiency  and  perfection  through  peo- 
ple. The  distinctive  accomplishments  by  the 
employees  of  Kaiser  Aerospace  &  Electronics 
Corp.  have  reflected  great  credit  upon  them- 
•elves  and  have  Identified  their  corporation 
M  a  vital  Air  Porce  partner  In  the  defense 
Industry. 

The  award  and  citaUon  were  presented 
to  Plant  Manager  Thomas  W.  Lee  at  a 
ceremony  in  San  Leandro  on  December 
21.  attended  by  employees  of  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  shifts. 

Clay  P.  Bedford,  president  of  Kaiser 
Aerospace  It  Electronics  Corp.,  congratu- 
lated his  San  Leandro  employees  on  their 
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achievement  and  read  a  poem — a  favorite 
of  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  the  distinguished 
founder  and  head  of  the  Kaiser  enter- 
prises. He  said  this  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  vast  Kaiser  organization: 

All  have  a  share  In  the  beauty. 
All  have  a  part  In  the  plan. 

What  does  It  matter  what  duty 
Palls  to  the  lot  of  man? 

Someone  has  blended  the  plaster. 

And  someone  has  carried  the  stone; 
Neither  the  man  nor  the  master 
Ever  has  bullded  alone. 

Making  a  roof  from  the  weather, 
,  Or  building  a  house  for  the  king, 
Only  by  working  together 

Have  men  accomplished  a  thing. 

Thomas  Lee  outlined  the  slogan  con- 
test which  is  held  every  month  at  the 
plant  to  popularize  the  zero  defects  pro- 
gram. An  electric  carving  knife  is  pre- 
sented to  the  family  which  suggests  the 
best  slogan.  Pour  wives  and  one 
daughter  won  the  first  prizes,  and  this 
illustrates  that  the  families  of  the  em- 
ployees are  backing  the  program  as  well 
as  the  employees  themselves. 

In  September,  Mrs.  Clara  Harris,  wife 
of  Machinist  Leon  Harris,  won  the  prize 
with  the  slogan:  "Be  it  big  or  be  it  small- 
do  it  right  or  not  at  all." 

In  October,  the  best  slogan  of:  "If  per- 
fection is  the  game;  zero  defects  is  the 
aim"  won  a  prize  for  Mrs.  Helen  Stay- 
rook,  wife  of  Machinist  Roy  Stayrook 

In  November,  it  was  Mrs.  Brigida 
Valle,  wife  of  Inspector  Juaquin  Valle 
who  won  with  the  slogan:  "Zero  defects 
is  our  goal;  full  speed  ahead  let  her 
roll." 

The  December  award  was  won  jointly 
by  Miss  Dixie  Ding,  daughter  of  Helen 
Ding,  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Tumage,  wife  of 
Materials  Manager  William  Tumage. 
Miss  Ding's  slogan  was:  "Get  In  the 
groove  and  really  swing;  go  zero  defects 
m  everything." 

And  Mrs.  Tumage  coined: 


"To  stop  those  Uttle  defects. 

To  stop  those  big  ones  too. 
To  prevent  all  of  the  rejecto 
Zero  Defects  U  the  clue." 

Col.  W.  K.  Ashby,  director  of  quality 
assurance  and  head  of  the  zero  defects 
program  for  the  San  Francisco  region, 
pointed  out  that  Kaiser  won  the  achieve- 
ment award  in  record  time. 

Brig.  Gen.  Daniel  E.  Riley,  U.S.  Air 
Porce,  commanding  general  of  Air  Force 
Contracts  Management  Division  at  Los 
Angeles,  presented  the  award,  con- 
gratulated Kaiser  employees  and  said  It 
was  a  fine  example  of  team  spirit. 

We  all  benefit  from  your  work 

He  said. 

There  comes  a  moment  of  truth  during  the 
blastotf  of  a  missile,  when  the  value  of  zero 
defects  comes  home  to  us. 

This  award  Is  to  recognise  the  part  you  aU 
play  In  the  defense  of  our  co\intry.  Do  not 
relax  now.  When  we  say  "zero  defects."  we 
really  mean  zero.  That  Is  our  aim.  That  Is 
what  we  are  training  our  sights  on. 

I  would  Uke  to  challenge  you  aU  to  go  one 
stage  further  and  make  a  Wd  for  the  crafts- 
manship award— the  highest  In  the  z«t> 
defects  program. 

This  will  be  presented  to  the  contractor 
and  his  employees  for  a  combination  of  sus- 
tained performance  and  outstanding  achieve- 


ments In  such  acUvitles  as  cost  reduction 
product  reUablllty,  safety,  reduction  of 
errors,  and  amount  of  scrap. 
In  my  brief  remarks,  I  observed : 
If  we  can  be  sure  that  each  missile  Is  so 
constructed  that  it  cMitalns  no  defects,  and 
If  every  plane  that  flies  through  the  skies  Is 
flawless  because  every  man.  who  helped  to 
make  the  parts,  gave  of  his  best,  then  we 
would  be  a  happy  nation. 

The  Kaiser  organization  can  be  proud  of 
you.  I  wknt  to  thank  you  all  on  behalf  of  the 
Government. 

In  addition  to  its  production  of  air- 
craft parts,  solid  rocket  nozzles  for  the 
Minuteman  and  Polaris  programs  and 
spaceship  components.  Kaiser  Aerospace 
&  Electronics  Corp.  produces  the  Kaiser 
Flite-Path  system— an  advanced  system 
of  aircraft  cockj^t  instrumentation — at 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  for  Grumman  Aircraft 
Corp.,  for  use  in  Navy  planes. 

The  company  has  an  electronics  plant 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  which  produces  ground 
support  equipment  for  the  Kaiser  Fllte- 
Path  and  has  recently  entered  a  new 
field,  community  anterma  television 
equipment. 


The  Great  Society  Mast  Not  Die 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 


OF    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hans  Steln- 
Itz,  the  acting  editor  of  Aufbau  has  writ- 
ten an  article  about  the  Great  Society 
which  makes  it  clear  that  Aufbau  will 
continue  its  progressive,  humanitarian 
tradition. 

In  imderlining  the  responsibility  of 
this  great  covrntair  to  provide  butter  no 
matter  how  fast  It  produces  gims,  Mr. 
Stelnltz  speaks  to  all  of  the  Aufbau 's 
readers  who  know  all  too  well  the  cost 
of  war.  As  he  says.  "The  Great  Society 
Must  Not  Die."  His  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  January  21  issue  of  Aufbau, 
follows :  , 

[Prom  Aufbau,   Jan.   21,    1966] 
The  Great  Sociitt  Mnsr  Nor  Dxs 
(By  Hans  Stelnltz) 

In  his  recent  message  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  the  President  oif  the  United  States 
has  presented  his  plan  of  acUon  for  1966. 
It  includes  military  measures  to  stop  aggres- 
sion In  southeast  Asia,  and  It  Includea  as 
well  nimierous  domestic  programs  of  social 
Improvement  and  overdue  liberal  reform. 
Straightforward  and  courageous,  the  Presi- 
dent is  fighting  for  his  conviction  that  both 
are  equally  necessary,  and  that  this  Nation 
cannot  afford  to  stand  etlll  and  forget  its 
social  progress  and  liberal  Improvement  pro- 
grams engaged  upon  last  year. 

The  President  admits  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  hard  and  ugly  problem  of  our  mili- 
tary commitments  In  Vietnam  and  that 
more  men,  more  weapons.  mor»  mmtary 
hardware,  more  sweat  and  more  money  may 
be  required  to  cope  with  It.  He  admits  that 
last  year,  when  he  presented  hia  first  state 
of  the  Unlcttj  message  after  his  overwhelm- 
ing election  victory,  the  horteon  looked 
brighter  and  the  shancea  for  his  broad  pro- 
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grmm  of  social  reforms  were  better.  He  got 
tbem  through  Congreaa,  all  right.  In  the 
eotine  o(«  congrwMinfial  aeeaton  full  ot  dy- 
Damlc  vigor  and  hlstorlcaJ  achievementa — 
•XMl  the  danger  la  immlnant  that  this  year 
•I'lwgff  may  turn  out  differently. 

The  spokesmen  of  the  Republican  opposi- 
tion have  Just  announced  their  plans  to  do 
their  utmost  to  stop  all  further  progress 
toward  a  Oreat  Society  right  here  and 
now — because,  you  see,  social  progress  Is  ex- 
pensive. It  Is  luxury,  and  we  cannot  afford 
It  In  hanh  times  of  war,  when  priority  must 
be  given  to  all  elementary  purchases  of  sur- 
vival an<f  military  necessity.  Who  wants  to 
embellish  our  highways  and  our  landscape, 
when  our  boys  are  bleeding  In  a  faraway 
Jungle?  Who  wants  to  rebuild  our  big  cities 
and  spend  more  tax  money  for  social  Insur- 
ance, when  all  we  need  are  more  tanks  and 
more  guns?  Who  wants  to  dream  about  the 
vision  of  a  Oreat  Society  when  Pelplng- 
tralned  Cooununlsts  are  up  and  about  to 
take  over  the  whole  of  Asia? 

Well,  yes.  we  keep  dreaming  about  the 
Oreat  Society,  and  we  think  Its  forward 
march  should  not  be  slowed  down.  Yes.  we 
keep  thinking  about  social  security  and  the 
removal  of  slums  and  the  fight  against  air 
pollution,  and  we  think  the  more  we  improve 
.life  In  this  country,  the  better  are  our 
chances  to  defend  It  against  all  comers. 
Tee.  we  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  proclaimed  proudly  that 
this  country  Is  Indeed  mighty  enough  to  do 
both,  the  defense  of  our  way  of  life  abroad, 
and  the  fight  for  a  better  life  at  home. 

Tes.  we  rally  behind  the  President  la  his 
courageous  double  endeavors  to  help  pro- 
tecting our  allies  and  friends — and  go  on 
helping  our  old  people  as  well,  our  sick 
people,  our  victims  of  poverty  and  Ignorance 
right  here  in  our  own  country's  backyard. 

Tb«re  are  the  economy  boys  in  Congress 
lamenting  the  expenditures  and  doubting 
our  capacity  of  paying  all  these  bills,  and 
their' only  wisdom  Is.  as  It  always  was.  to 
crut  down  all  programs  and  governmental 
actions  designed  to  Improve  the  lot  of  those 
who  have  trouble  helping  themselves. 

They  have  always  been  wrong,  and  they 
are  wrong  now:  our  economy  Is  In  reason- 
ably good  shape,  our  labor  force  is  Increas- 
ing, our  tax  Income  Is  rising,  our  budgetary 
deficit  is  stationary  or  even  shrinking:  and 
every  dollar  spent  for  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness creates  new  Jobs,  new  income,  and  new 
tax  revenue. 

Let  the  opponents  of  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion and  of  federally  supported  medicare  be- 
ware. There  are  plenty  of  people  around  who 
dont  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  our  war 
effort  In  Asia  all  elementary  actions  of  simple 
decency  have  to  be  cut  out.  destroyed, 
trampled  down,  torn  asunder,  and  our  vision 
of  aoth  century  social  solidarity  to  be 
reduced  to  the  happy-go-lucky  level  of  the 
gay  nineties. 

The  war  Ln  Vietnam  is  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness to  permit  the  forces  of  yesteryear  to 
tiae  it  as  a  pretext  for  evil  purpose.  Tbie  Oreat 
Society  must  not  die.  and  its  progress  not 
be  allowed  to  be  arrested. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Coos  or  Laws  of  thk  UNrm>  Statss 

TrrLX  44.  Section  181.  Congscssional 
RccoaD;  AasANcncxNT,  stti,*.  contsnts. 
AND  DtDBxxs. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Conckxs- 
BONAL  RicoKO,  and  while  providing  that  * 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Conc«x8sionai.  • 
RscoKD  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  la,  1806,  c.  23.  i  13.  38  Stat.  603.)   ' 

Tmx  44.  Sbction  isab.  Same;    n.Lus- 


TaATioNS.  maps.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  I  2,  49  SUt.   1646.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congrsssionai.  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  tl»e  attention  of 
Senators.   Repreeentatlves.   and   Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 >4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6>2 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  prmtlng  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  RscofcD  of 
the  day  of  lU  delivery  If  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tobular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall. be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 


of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  i4ppendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( I ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Rep>orters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  placs 
in  the  proceedings. 


Tbe  I42<I  AuiiTersary  of  the  Birtk  of 
Stonewall  Jacluon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WXST   VIBGIKU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Fri- 
day of  last  week  was  the  142d  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  one  of  America's  most 
Illustrious  sons— Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan 
Jackson.  On  January  21,  1824,  Thomas 
Jonathan  Jackson — later  known  to  his 

troops  and  to  the  world  as  "Stonewall" 

was  bom  in  the  western  region  of  Vir- 
ginia In  what  Is  now  the  city  of  Clarks- 
burg, W.  Va. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  Jackson's 
numerous  accomplishments  during  the 
Civil  War.  Peats  of  battlefield  genius 
which  prompted  the  great  Victorian  mili- 
tary leader.  Field  Marshall  Viscount 
Wolseley  to  comment: 

The  fame  of  StonewaU  Jackson  Is  no  longer 
the  exclusive  property  of  Virginia  and  the 
South;  It  has  becOTie  the  birthright  of  every 
man  privileged  to  caU  himself  an  American. 

I  shall  not  enumerate  the  historical 
events  associated  with  the  era  in  which 
he  lived  nor  recaU  his  briUiant  tactics 
on  the  battlefield  which  gained  him  this 
world  acclaim. 

But  I  am  inclined  to  comment  briefly 
on  certain  aspects  of  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son's character.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
deep  concern  to  me  that  too  ofteij  we 
have  stressed  the  methodical  and  rigid 
nature  of  this  outstanding  West  Vir- 
ginian. We  have  heard  on  many  oc- 
casions the  story  of  Jackson  sitting  the 
entire  night  In  the  superintendent's 
waiting  room  at  VMI  because  the  super- 
intendent forgot  their  appointment  and 
left  by  another  door.  Also,  there  have 
been  printed  and  reprinted  articles  on 
what  many  persons  have  termed  his 
'religious  fanaUcism."  Lest  this  idea  of 
the  so-caUed  Inflexibility  of  the  Jackson 
character  go  uncorrected.  I  submit  today 
several  excerpts  from  his  own  writing 
and  that  of  historians. 

In  his  letters  from  Mexico,  shortly 
after  his  graduation  from  West  Point 
Jackson  noted: 

The  morning  hours  I  occupy  in  studies 
and  business,  and  generally  taking  a  walk 
a^ter  dinner,  and  sometimes  a  ride  on  the 
Pa«eo^  •  .  .  The  book  I  am  now  studying 
is  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters  to  his  son  trans- 
lated Into  Spanish;  eo  that  whilst  I  am  ob- 
taining his  thoughts,  I  am  also  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  tongue  •  •  • 
Subsequent  to  this  I  shaU  study  Shake- 
speare's work.  ' 

Can  this  be  the  comment  of  a  person 
with  limited  interests? 

After  the  birth  of  his  daughter,  Jack- 
son wrote  to  his  wife: 
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Don't  you  regard  It  as  the  most  precious 
UtUe  ta-easure  in  the  world?  Do  not  spoU 
it,  and  don't  let  anybody  tease  it.  Don't 
permit  It  to  have  a  t«id  temper.  •  •  •  Give 
her  many  kisses  for  her  father. 

At  a  later  date,  he  wrote : 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  she  enjoys  out- 
doors, and  grows,  and  coos,  and  laughs.  How 
I  would  love  her  sweet  ways.  That  her  lit- 
tle hands  have  lost  their  resemblance  to  mine 
Is  not  regretted  by  me. 

Certainly,  these  comments  in  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson's  letters  are  revealing  and 
dispel  the  Idea  of  his  complete  rigidity 
and  stern  nature.  His  correspondence 
to  his  wife  concerning  her  absence  and 
the  new  child  provides  substantial  evi- 
dence of  the  human  side  of  this  fa- 
mous general.  Burke  Davis,  author  of 
"They  Called  Him  Stonewall,"  gives  us 
considerable  Insight  into  Jackson's  ca- 
pacity for  light  banter  and  moments  of 
gaiety.  This  book  on  Jackson  Is  excel- 
lent reading. 

Tangible  examples  of  a  more  rounded 
and  more  logical  man  are  foimd  in  the 
writings  of  Lenoir  Chambers,  another 
prominent  biographer  of  Jackson. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  extracts  from  an  address  by 
Mr.  Chambers  at  a  Stonewall  Jackson 
commemorative  dinner  In  Richmond 
Va.,  in  1963,  together  with  an  article 
from  the  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  Exponent 
of  January  21,  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpts  Prom  Address  bt  Lenoir  Chambers 
AT  "Stonewall"  Jackson  Commemorative 
Dinner,  Richmond,  Va,  Mat  1,  1963 
Before  Jackson  had  completed  10  years  at 
Virginia  MiUtary  Institute,  where  assuredly 
he  was  no  real  success  as  a  teacher  of  physics, 
he  had  written  a  record  of  another  kind,  he 
had  bought  a  home  and  a  farm.  He  had 
bought  other  real  estate  for  Investment.  He 
owned  stock  In  a  tannery.  He  had  traveled 
widely,  nearly  always  In  Northern  States, 
once  m  Europe.  He  had  married  twice,  each 
time  to  the  daughter  of  a  college  president. 
He  had  decided  to  Jcrfn  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  he  more  than  met  his  respon- 
slbllltles  there. 

He  could  make  a  political  speech.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
oldest  bank  in  Rockbridge  County,  and  therw 
he  sat  with  half  a  dozen  of  the  town's  best 
known  and  most  respected  businessmen  Ob- 
viously some  people  thought  the  major  was 
more  than  "Pool  Tom  Jackson." 

The  second  package  of  evidence  discloses 
that  this  general,  who  sometimes  made  of- 
ficers angry  coiUd  attract  and  hold  a  remark- 
able group  of  staff  officers  add  aides. 

The  character,  capacity,  and  versatility  of 
these  officers  was  not  easy  to  match  on  any 
other  staff  among  Confederate  generaU 
Their  presence  at  this  headquarters— the 
most  Importent  of  them  for  virtually  the 
whole  2  years— suggests  something  more  than 
administrative  ImpractlcaUty  at  the  top. 

For  a  third  package  we  have  the  evidence 
of  General  Jackson's  fondness  for  men  In 
public  life— for  politicians  if  you  wUl— and 


their  fondness  for  him,  and  their  large  role 
In  his  career. 

The  list  of  those  men  leaves  no  doubt  tluwt 
as  a  boy,  as  a  young  officer,  as  a  teacher,  and 
as  a  general,  Jackson  was  at  home  with 
poUtlciana,  knew  their  values  and  their  ways, 
and  understood  wltii  them  the  fine  art  at 
the  possible. 

These  characteristics  deserve  a  place  be- 
side the  sometimes  more  frequently  recalled 
fondness  for  theological  discussion  and  even 
the  deUgbt  In  the  company  o*  gentle  old 
ladles. 

It  would  never  do  to  try  to  write  General 
Jackson  down  as  a  bench  phUosopher  only — 
not  this  man  of  action,  not  this  personifica- 
tion of  the  aggressive  spirit,  not  this  gen- 
eral-on-the-move  who  made  time  his  ally 
and  surprise  and  deception  his  aids,  not 
this  creator — rather  than  foUower — of  prece- 
dent. 

Nor  would  it  ever  do  to  Ignore  those  man- 
ifestations of  the  Jackson  personality  which 
are  his  alone  Just  as  some  of  his  movemenu 
in  the  field  were  his  alone. 

Stonewall  Jackson  Was  Born  in  Clarks- 
Bmuj  142  Tears  Ago  Todat 
Today  marks  the  142d  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Gen.  Thomas  Jonathan  "Stonewall - 
Jackson,    bom   In    Clarksburg,   January   21 
1824.  ' 

S.  J.  Blrshteln.  chairman  of  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Historical  Committee  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  informed  the  press  that 
two  local  organizations  are  honoring  the 
occasion  with  appropriate  wreaths. 

The  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
have  placed  a  wreath  on  both  the  Stonewall 
equestrian  statue  and  on  the  bronze  plaque 
erected  on  the  site  In  the  300  block  of  West 
Main  Street  where  the  famous  general  was 
born. 

The  StonewaU  Jackson  Civic  Club  baa 
remembered  the  142d  anniversary  by  placing 
a  wreath  on  the  striking  equestrian  statue 
located  on  the  plaza  of  the  Harrison  County 
Courthouse. 

The  Clarksburg  chapter  of  the  UDC  erected 
the  bronze  plaque  in  August  1911  to  com- 
memorate the  famous  general's  birthplace. 
On  May  10,  1953,  the  equestrian  statue  was 
dedicated. 

The  magnificent  work  of  art  was  sculptxired 
by  the  late  Charles  Keck  of  New  Tork  and 
the  base  of  the  statue  was  designed  by  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Clarksburg  architect. 

Blrshteln  furnished  the  press  with  the 
following  information  regarding  Clarks- 
burg's great  general  and  renewed  mllltarr 
tactician: 

Clarkburg's  brilliant  officer  during  the  War 
Between  the  States  acquired  the  sobriquet  or 
nickname  of  "StdnewaU"  wltk  tl>e  stubborn 
defense  of  his  1st  brigade  In  the  first  Bat- 
tle of  Manassas  (Bull  Run)  on  July  21,  1861. 

Gen.  Barnard  E.  Bee  In  rallying  his  men 
exclaimed  "See.  there  stands  Jackson  like  a 
stone  wall."  A  near  rout  for  the  Confederals 
forces  was  turned  Into  an  overwhelming  vic- 
tory. Throughout  the  Confederacy  and  tlis 
world  he  became  "Stonewall  Jackson"  from 
that  moment  on. 

General  Jackson  was  one  of  the  ablest  of 
the  Confederate  officers,  and  was  probably 
the  greatest  corps  commander  on  either  side 
during  the  war.  He  had  a  deeply  religious 
nature  and  has  often  been  compared  with  the 
Cromwelllan  leaders  in  England,  historians 
contend. 
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He  deprecated  seceaalon  but  woa  a  strong 
believer  tn  States  rlgbts,  and  when  Virginia 
withdrew  from  the  Union  be  nutlntalned  his 
allegiance  to  the  State. 

The  military  tactics  of  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son are  studied  at  West  Point,  Virginia  limi- 
tary Inatltute,  Fort  Knox.  In  St.  Cyr.  Prance, 
and  at  Sandhurst,  England.  It  Is  said  to  be 
the  consensus  of  military  experts  that  his 
genius  has  seldom  been  equaled  and  never 
surpassed. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  "Stonewall" 
was  sent  in  a  telegram  by  the  great  general  of 
World  War  n,  Douglas  MacArthur.  at  the  un- 
veiling of  the  bronze  bust  of  "Stonewall"  In 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York  University. 
May  19.  1957: 

"P«rhapa  the  moat  prized  message  I  ever 
received  came  from  the  famous  historian. 
Douglas  Soutball  Freeman,  who  wrote  me  at 
the  eloae  of  my  campaigns  In  the  Southwest 
Paelflc  area  of  World  War  n.  The  mantle  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson  has 
now  fallen  on  your  shoulders.'  " 

Two  o<  "Stonewall's"  favorite  maxims  are 
•^ou  may  be  whatever  you  resolve  to  be"  and 
TKmnt  take  counaal  of  your  fears." 

Blrahteln  s&ld  that  few  persons  In  West 
Virginia  realize  that  the  Cl^ksburg  Public 
Library  has  an  original  letter  by  Stonewall. 
This  letter  is  on  exhibit  together  with  a  min- 
iature replica  of  the  Polaris  submarine,  the 
Stonewall  Jackson,  and  other  diversified 
mementos  dealing  with  Oeneral  Jackson. 

Idas  Charlotte  Bailey,  librarian,  has  ex- 
tended an  Invitation  to  the  public  to  visit 
the  Clarksburg  Public  Library  and  examine 
the  Jackson  items  being  displayed. 

Also  on  display  Is  an  excellent  sketch  by 
Bruce  Haymond  of  Jackson's  birthplace  (234- 
338  West  iAaXaf  Street)  now  occupied  by  a 
mercantile  store.  The  sketch  graphically 
reveals  a  neat  3-room  brick  cottage  with 
semlattlc  and  Inset  porch,  of  a  type  now  fast 
disappearing. 

A  large  ^1  painting  by  David  Van  Pelt  is 
also  on  exhibit  tn  the  library.  This  painting 
of  Stonewall  Is  by  Edwin  F.  Draughman  and 
Is  a  fine  copy  of  the  famous  original  by 
John  A.  Elder  in  the  Corcoran  Oallery  of 
Art  In  Washington.  DC. 

A  ladderback  rocker  which  belonged  to 
Stonewall's  mother  can  also  be  seen  in  the 
library 

The  original  letter  by  Jackson  was  pre- 
sented to  the  library  by  the  late  D.  H  Hill 
Arnold  of  Elklns.  grandnephew  of  Stonewall. 

The  letter,  postmarked  West  Point,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Jackson's  sister,  Mrs.  L.  (Laura) 
A.  Arnold  of  Beverly,  Randolph  County. 

Stonewall  wrote  his  sister  of  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  annual  examination  at  West 
Point  and  reported  that  his  health  was  "very 
good  at  the  present."  He  requested  that  his 
sister  Inform  him  as  to  the  subscription 
rates  of  "the  Democratic  paper  published  In 
Clarksburg." 

Jackson's  paternal  grandparents,  his  fa- 
ther Jonathan,  and  Stonewall's  sister  Eliza- 
beth, are  burled  In  the  historic  cemetery 
located  In  Jackson  Park  located  on  East  Pike 
Street  In  Clarksburg. 

The  general's  mother  Is  burled  In  Ansted, 
W.  Va.  His  sister,  Laura,  is  burled  In  Buck- 
bannon.  and  his  brother  Warren  Is  burled 
near  that  city. 

Stonewall  Jackson  died  May  10.  1863.  at 
the  age  of  39,  near  Guinea  Station,  Va.,  and 
is  burled  In  Lexington,  Va.  He  had  led  the 
army  corps  around  Hooker's  flank  at  the 
battle  of  ChancellofSTllle.  routing  the  right 
wing  of  the  Federal  army. 

He  was  wotinded  and  died  of  pneumonia. 

His  death  was  a  severe  blow  to  Oen.  Rob- 
ert B.  Lee  and  the  Southern  cause.  Jackson 
was  a  religious  man  who  always  prayed  be- 
fora  battle.  He  was  a  tactician  of  the  first 
rank  and  although  a  strict  disciplinarian, 
was  popular  wltb  his  men.  He  was  Lee's 
•blest  and  most  trusted  lieutenant. 
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Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  Peter  P.  Lejlns.  was 
recently  named  by  President  Johnson  to 
serve  as  a  resource  person  to  the  United 
Nations  on  matters  pertaining  to  Ameri- 
can criminological  techniques.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Lejlns. 
who  serves  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  and  have  had  occa- 
sion to  benefit  from  his  vast  knowledge 
In  the  field  of  criminology.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  he  will  be  repre- 
senting our  country  in  world  councils. 
To  give  you  some  Idea  of  the  caliber  and 
quality  of  his  background  and  philoso- 
phy, I  commend  the  following  article, 
which  appeared  In  the  January  17.  1966. 
Issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  to  your  at- 
tention : 

POLICS   PXOPHCCT 

(By  Lowell  E.  Sunderland) 
Arovind  Christmas  a  couple  of  years  back, 
Baltimore  was  searching  its  soul  about  an 
annual  crime  wave.  During  all  the  talk 
about  what  to  do  about  crime  and  how 
things  certainly  weren't  what  they  used  to 
be.  someone  tiimed  to  a  gray-balred.  glasses- 
wearing  professor  at  the  Univeraity  of  Mary- 
land and  asked  for  some  consoling  thoughts. 
"I  think  the  main  point — that  something 
may  be  wrong  with  the  basic  program  of 
law  enforcement — remains  untouched,"  was 
the  professor's  answer.  The  professor  was 
Dr.  Peter  P.  Lejlns. 

Dr.  Lejlns  was  then,  and  is  now,  an  inter- 
nationally respected  criminologist  whose 
ideas  and  advice  are  sought — although  not 
always  heeded — by  all  levels  of  government. 
The  66-year  Latvlan-bom  profeosor  heads 
the  criminology  program  In  the  xinlverslty's 
sociology  department.  He  has  been  on  the 
faculty  since  1941. 

'  «rVOLOTIONA«T   STEPS 

His  answer  was  not  consoling,  and  al- 
though he  was  not  talking  then  spedfloally 
about  Baltimore,  his  answer  proved  almovt 
prophetic  in  the  city's  case.  The  recent 
charges  of  n^smana^ement  and  Inefficiency 
leveled  at  the  city's  police  department  fall 
right  In  line  with  Dr.  Lejlns's  thinking. 

It  Lb  his  contention  that  poUce  depart- 
ments have  fallen  behind  the  times.  "Po- 
lice dep«Lrtments  must  continually  modern- 
ize themselves."  he  explained  the  other 
day.  "If  a  department  becomes  entrenched 
in  the  ways  of  the  past,  then  the  problems 
will  have  to  be  solved  by  revolutionary  steps. 
and  not  In  the  revolutionary  steps  which 
would  be  to  the  departments'  Interests." 

Added  to  this  failure  to  keep  up  with 
modem  thinking,  police  departments  In 
general  are  also  being  confronted  with  sharp 
changes  In  society,  lie  said.  "Ours  is  an 
urban,  n>aaa  society  today.  It  prevents  dif- 
ferent problems  than  when  towns  were  iso- 
lated from  one  another.  Too  few  large  poUce 
departments  have  appcuvntly  realized  this 
fact." 

BASIC  BXVUIOKB 

By  this  very  fact  alone.  Dr.  Lejlns  said, 
"it  is  clear  that  there  are  some  areas  of  law 
enforcement  which  might  need  very  basic 
revisions." 

A  squarely  set  man  with  a  firm  voice  and 
a  steady,  probing  gaae.  Dr.  Lejiiu  is  every 


inch  an  academician.     He  admits  It.     "I'm 
very  cautious,"  he  said,  "very  academic." 

He  talks  crime  In  broe^,  theoretical  terms. 
and  when  he  talks  people  Usten.  What  he 
says  comes  from  long  study  and  observation 
as  a  scholar  whose  background  Includes  ex- 
tensive work  In  sociology  and  law.  as  well  as 
thorough  training  In  criminology. 

He  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  crime  statistics  In  the  Na- 
tion. In  line  with  this,  he  was  chairman  of 
a  three-nvan  panel  which  in  1966  revised 
the  methods  of  reporting  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation's  "uniform  crime  ^^ 
reports,"  the  most  reliable  American  crime 
statistics. 

He  still  serves  as  a  consultant  to  the  FBI, 
as  well  as  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

STATISTICS  T7in7SB> 

It  would  appear  obvious  that  accurate 
statistics  should  help  increase  the  quality  of 
law  enforcement.  Tet  nationally.  Dr.  Le- 
jlns said,  "crime  statistics  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  a  very  painstaking  operation." 
And  many  departments  which  keep  statistics 
of  sorts  are  not  using  them. 

"The  cities  are  getting  more  and  more 
reliable."  the  professor  said.  "But  even  this 
has  happened  only  in  the  past  10  or  so  years. 
Qradually  procedures  are  being  standardized, 
but  a  lot  of  Improvements  are  needed." 

He  pointed  out,  for  example,  that  there  are 
no  criminal  court  records  kept  on  a  national 
basis,  none  on  parole  and  probation  and  only 
a  small  sampling  of  individual  "crime  career 
records."  which  he  calls  the  "dream  of  all 
crlnUnologlsts."  This  latter  sampling  has 
been  kept  for  about  3  years  by  the  FBI. 

One  of  Dr.  Lejlns's  prime  concerns  today 
is  the  recognition  of  criminology  as  a  profes- 
sion unto  itself.  "Criminology  is  divided 
among  the  professions  now."  he  said.  So- 
ciology and  psychology  claim  it  as  part  of 
their  realm.  "There  is  no  agreement  on  a 
system  of  instruction." 

He  visualizes  a  criminology  program  start- 
ing at  the  undergraduate  level,  "Just  as  Is 
done  in  chemistry  and  political  science,  for 
Instance."  and  continuing  through  the  grad- 
uate levels. 

Along  these  lines,  Dr.  Lejlns  is  vice  chair- 
man of  a  national  committee  expecting  a 
$2,100,000  Federal  grant.  The  committee  will 
begin  next  month  exploring  means  of  resolv- 
ing "the  critical  shc«tage  of  qualified  man- 
power in  the  field  of  correctional  rehabili- 
tation ." 

Dr.  Lejlns  sees  as  the  only  answer  to  cop- 
ing with  rising  crime  rates  "profeeslonallza- 
tlon  of  both  the'ix)llce  and  correctional  agen- 
cies." To  accomplish  this  would  require 
"more  training,  education  and  all  the  devices 
that  go  toward  making  a  profession." 

He  is  critical  of  promotion  policies  with 
police  departments  across  the  Nation.  Pro- 
moting to  higher  ranks  from  within  a  system 
only  serves  to  enhance  the  system's  weak- 
nesses, he  said. 

XFCxurriNO  shitt 

Instead,  he  suggests  recruitment  of  "mid- 
dle rung  odlcers"  from  other  police  depart- 
ments, thus  providing  a  national  movement 
of  thought  in  police  work.  He  also  advo- 
cates starting  men  with  high  levels  of  edu- 
cation in  police  work  at  ranks  higher  than 
patrolman.  ^ 

"This  would  stimulate  educational  ambi- 
tions among  (>ollce."  he  said,  admitting  how- 
ever, that  "this  is  practically  impossible  at 
this  time." 

Since  coming  to  Maryland  in  1941.  Dr. 
Lejlns  has  been  active  constantly  In  correc- 
tional matters  of  the  State.  He  holds  two 
gubernatorial  appointments  on  the  boards 
of  the  Maryland  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  the  Maryland  Commission  for  Clilldren 
and  Touth.  He  is  also  an  adviser  to  the 
Patuxent  Institute  and  has  served  as  chief 
adviser  of  the  Maryland  children's   centers 
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for   6   years.     He   is   a  former   president   of 
the  Maryland  Prisoners  Aid  Association. 

He  evaluates  Maryland  as  "always  being 
a  fairly  progressive  state"  in  correctional 
matters,  "progressive  but  streaky."  The  Pa- 
tuxent Institute,  where  convicted  criminals 
get  psychiatric  help,  and  the  children's  cen- 
ters are  progressive  thinking,  he  asserts. 

ALCOHOLIC    ISStTE 

But  he  chides  the  State  for  lagging  in 
physical  facllltlea  (overcrowding  at  the  Mary- 
land Penitentiary,  for  example). 

He  U  especially  Intereeted  in  the  alcoho- 
lic, arguing  that  the  problem  is  medical  in 
nature  and  not  criminal.  "The  general  pub- 
Uc  lacks  any  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem."  he  contended,  adding  that  putting 
a  drunk  in  Jau  has  proven  itself  to  be  "com- 
pletely ineffective." 

Another  matter  which  concerns  Dr.  Lejlns 
is  what  he  calls  "youthful  crime."  as  distin- 
guished from  Juvenile  delinquency.  "This  U 
an  International  problem,  you  know."  he  said. 
"Even  the  Iron  Curtain  countries  are  finally 
admitting  it  now.  They  call  it  'hooligan- 
ism.' "  " 

"  Youthful  crime"— performed  by  persons 
16  to  26  years  old — was  the  main  item  of 
talk  last  August  at  the  International  Con- 
gress on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Treat- 
ment of  Offenders  sponsored  by  the  United 
Nations  In  Stockholm. 

Dr.  Lejlns.  incidentally,  has  been  a  US 
delegate  at  these  convenUons.  which  meet 
every  5  years,  since  their  start  In  1960. 


Asked  about  them.  Dr.  Lejlns  smiled  and 
said  somewhat  sheepishly:  "Those  are  my 
hobby.  I  have  a  three-acre  arboretum  at 
home.    That's  what  I  could  really  get  lost  In." 


» 


Jonatfaaa  Winters  for  President? 

^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 


or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


NrW  T7l«.   POSITION 

The  University  of  Maryland  professor  who 

f^i?..*?"  ^'^**^  ^^^  ^"-om  Latvia  In 
1B40,  wUl  have  more  to  do  with  the  United 
Nations  now.  Last  month,  over  the  signature 
or  President  Johnson,  he  was  appointed  one 
or  three  American  correspondents  to  the 
United  Nations  in  the  area  of  "social  de- 
^^rC  .  ^'''  ^"^  expu-es  in  December  1970. 
What  it  means  Is  that  I  am  to  be  a  re- 
source person  for  American  methods  and 
policies  in  criminology."  he  explained. 

'The  list  of  his  honors  is  extensive.  Dr 
Lejlns  Is  a  former  president  of  the  1  600- 
member  American  Correctional  Association 
council  '^""*'^"^  chairman   of  its  research 

He  is  a  onetime  president  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sociological  Society  and  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sociological  Associa- 
tion. He  U  a  member  of  the  professional  and 
research  councils  of  the  National  CouncU  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency.  Too,  he  has  been 
active  in  Prince  Georges  County  affairs  on 
the  same  subjects.  '»"»ir»  on 

He  writes  proUflcly  in  criminology,  and 
hU  work  keeps  him  traveling.  This  week- 
end, he  was  in  New  York  for  a  Government- 
sponsored  meeting. 

ADDED    DEGREES  ■ 

With  masters  degrees  in  philosophy  and 
law  from  the  University  of  Latvia.  Dr.  Lellns 

vp«.^  'V  OK?-  °-  ""  «*»°«OKy  ft-om  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  under  a  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation grant. 

After  studying  In  Chicago,  he  returned  to 
more  study  at  the  University  of  Paris  in  law 
and  criminology.  He  makes  his  home  in  Col- 
lege Park,  and  hU  wife.  Nora,  is  assistant 

Zt  Sep^i^mrt'""  *"  '•^'^^'^^  -  -^ 
His  tiny  office  on  the  second  floor  of  Talia- 
ferro Hall  at  the  university  is  lined  with 
heavily  laden  filing  cabinets  and  ordVrly 
o^  d"  k.'      ^  P'^-t'^e   secretary   has   hei 

The  office,  however.  conUlns  a  hint  that 
Dr.  L^ns  can  sometimes  be  less  than  clini- 
cal. Three  spindly  treea-a  California  pine 
a  rare  pine  from  Nepal,  and  a  Japanese  tree- 
^      I'^J^*  *=*"'"«  ^f^  ^  wooden  pota. 


Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  frMn 
the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 24yl'966.  by  Allan  Gilbert,  Jr..  en- 
titled Xjonathan  Winters  for  Presi- 
dent?* 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jonathan  Wintehs  foe  Peksidbnt? 
(By  Allan  Gilbert.  Jr.) 
Even  if  he  were  alive  today  and  living  in 
California,  you  dont  think  for  a  minute  that 
Abe  Lincoln  would  vote  for  Ronald  Reagan, 
do   you?     Not  after   bis   experience   at   the 
theater. 
And  that's  not  all. 

The  disclosure  recently  tliat  certain  Texas 
interests  have  been  urigtng  Greer  Oarson 
(who  is  married  to  a  wealthy  Texan)  to  run 
for  senator  In  that  State  indicates  to  me  that 
we  have  a  potentially  dangerous  trend  on  our 
hands.  If  Paul  Revere  Uved  down  the  street 
from  me  I  would  be  tempted  to  ask  lUm  to 
gallop  down  to  the  courthouse  and  hang  up  a 
lantern. 

The  idea  of  the  professional  thesplan  pro- 
longing his  career  by  entering  politics  some- 
how has  an  insidious  ring  to  me.  Yul  Bryn- 
ner,  for  Instance,  may  look  the  part,  but 
would  he  make  a  good  circuit  Judge?'  The 
Three  Stooges  look  like  they'd  make  a  good 
city-street  committee,  too.  but  the  proof  is  in 
the  doing,  and  I  have  the  feeUng  tliat  most 
actors'  political  talents  would  end  on  elec- 
tion day.    That's  the  insidious  part. 

With  a  good  set  of  dentures,  courtesy  of 
the  studio,  and  a  clever  writer,  there  U  Uttle 
question  that  an  actor  has  a  better  than  even 
chance  to  win  a  lot  of  votes  in  any  election. 
Such  a  response  comes  ready  made  by  way  of 
television  and  the  ad  man. 

The  late  Dick  Powell,  for  instance,  could 
have  been  a  powerful  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Arkansas,  had  he  lived,  and  had  he  been 
Inclined  to  flle  for  that  c^ce.  (Bob  Bums 
on  the  other  hand,  probably  wouldn't  have 
fared  nearly  so  well  against  the  present 
Governor  since  their  styles  are  so  similar  ) 

Wlnthrop  Rockefeller  admite  these  days 
ttiat  he  was  ill  at  ease  and  unprofessional  in 
his  televised  appeal  for  votes  In  the  last 
gubernatorial  campaign.  He  has.  with  pro- 
fessional guidance,  worked  on  this,  and  se- 
cured a  good  deal  of  polish,  since  last  time 
around. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  as  yet 
but  it  stands  to,  reason  that  Win  wlU  add 
some  sort  of  entertainer  or  actor  to  Ills  pro- 
gram for  the  hot  days  of  this  summer's  cam- 
paign. Buddy  Epson  and  Jayne  Mansfield 
for  instance,  might  provide  a  better -rounded 
campaign  program  than,  say,  Willis  Rlcketts 
and  Cy  Carney,  Jr. 

1.*^  '^M*^  *^*  ***'*  appears  to  be  very 
lltUe  of  the  bard  In  any  of  the  direcOonal 
candidates,  but  Dave  Burleson,  who  has  an- 
nounced for  Congress,  U  an  old  bass  fiddle 
player.    Burle«>n.   in  fact,   has  picked  his 
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fiddle  with  a  wide  variety  of  bands  dating 
back  to  Ills  days  in  the  famous  varsity  club 
at  the  umverslty. 

It  is  possible  that  he  wUl  form  some  sort 
of  tasty  little  combo  this  summer  to  Jazz 
things  up  when  Representative  Jnc  Triicble 
Is  busy  talking  politics. 

A  few  choruses  of  "Up  a  Lazy  River"  would 
be  In  the  best  political  traditions.  I'd  think 

Of  course  If  Burleson  uses  tl.e  "River"  bit 
Uncle  JIM  can  be  expected  to  secure  the 
services  of  an  old-fashioned  choU-  tor  a  few 
renditions  of  that  wonderful  old  refrain- 
"My  Time  Is  Your  Time." 

It's  hard  to  beat  a  time  like  that. 

The  worst,  of  course,  may  still  be  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  hill  as  far  as  any  marrtage 
of  poutlcs  and  entertainment  la  concern^ 
T^ere  hasn't,  for  instance,  been  any  sort  af 
effort  to  "cast"  the  candidates  yet. 

CaUfomla's  George  Mitepht.  for  Instance 

Z°'^J^'^^  ^  ^^^  "^'^  y<*"'<l  «Pe<:t  CecU 
;.?!!^  *  *°  """^  as  lead  m  an  epic  on  con- 
stitutional law.  Neither,  for  that  matter 
would  «ie  smiley  Mr.  Reagan  be  expected  t<i 
win  If  John  Ford  decided  to  film  a  sequel  to 
"The  Last  Hurrah." 

Without  doing  a  lot  of  research,  it  seems 
relatively  obvious  that  even  U  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy and  Raymond  Massey  are  potentially 
the  presidential  type.  Mickey  Rooney  and 
George  Raft  aren't.  You  can  probably  think 
of  certain  actors  that  would  be  great  for 
mayor.  GovernM-.  director  or  dogcatcher 
and  some  that  Just  wouldn't  do  at  all 

Therefore,  prc^)er  castUig  holds  a  hidden 
power  over  our  Government  that  few  may 
yet  realize.  Think  what  a  vote-getting  com- 
bination a  ticket  headed  by  Spencer  Tracy 

h^^i,  ^-  ^'^tra't     "^t    with     a     ticket 
headed  by  Dean  Martin  and  Sam  Davis,  Jr. 


Bias  of  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Discnssed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  very  Important  report  was  presented 
to  the  Members  of  Congress  from  \la- 
bama  at  the  annual  Washington  meet- 
ing of  the  Associated  Industries  of  Ala- 
bama. This  report,  dealing  with  the 
prolabor  record  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  was  presented  by  Mr 
Peyton  Pinch,  vice  president,  VS  Pipe 
&  Foundry  Co..  of  Birmingham.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Record  to  enable  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  consider  the  points 
Mr.  Pinch  makes.  *~"iw 

^""^^^^    °*    ^^^    Industrial    Relations 
Field  Presentb)  BtroRx  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  bt  Petton  Finch, 
Vice  PBEsroENT,  VS.  Pipe  ft  Fottndrt  Co 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Jantjart  24,  1966 

Subject:  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
In    discussing    the    prolabor    bias    of    the 

^}°^Jf-^^  RelaUons   Board,   one  must 

^^n^l V^'Uf'^'^  ^°^  ^Wc»i  was 
estebUshed  by  Presidential  Executive  Order 
6763  on  June  29.  1934.  and  oontUiued  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  July  5,  1935 
In  the  1930's  the  employees  of  the  re^onal 
offices  of  the  Board  had  Uttle  to  do;  there- 
fore, they  aided  the  organizing  efforts  of 
unions  by  obtaining  signatures  on  authoriza- 
tion cards. 
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To  really  undentand  bow  tbe  Board  felt 
•boot  the  NaOonal  Labor  Relation*  Act.  you 
need  only  to  read  tbe  worda  of  J.  WarreD 
Mtwi'l*".  Chairman  of  tb«  NUIB  In  1937. 
In  an  addreae  to  the  U^.  conference  of 
mayors,  delivered  on  November  10.  1937.  In 
Waahlngton.  DC;  or  read  the  words  of  Board 
member  Edwin  S.  Smith  In  an  addreaa  be- 
fora  tb«  International  Judicial  Aasoclatton 
In  New  Tork  on  January  IS.  1938.  Mr.  llad- 
den  stated:  "The  condition  of  the  law  in 
placing  all  legal  reaponslblllty  for  labor  trou- 
bles upon  the  workers  who  were  frequently 
the  vlctlma  of  the  real  wrong,  and  were  ob- 
liged to  get  Into  the  street  to  preserve  their 
•elf-respect,  was  a  pubUc  scandal  and  was 
recognized  by  Congress  as  such. 

It  therefore  provided  that  there  should 
be  some  law  for  employers,  to  accompany  the 
large  amount  of  existing  law  for  employees. 
Mr.  Smith  stated:  The  Wagner  Act  was 
pnssmt  to  remedy  a  ma]or  evil  In  American 
life.  Our  social  system  was  suffering  gravely 
beoauae  employers  In  powerful  positions  were 
preventing  their  employees  .from  exercising 
tbeir  right  to  join  and  assist  labor  organiza- 
tions. It  is  now  seriously  proposed  that  the 
law  shall  be  made  equal  by  Imposing  new  and 
crushing  burdens  on  unions.  It  Is  time  to 
recognize  such  hypocrisy  for  what  it  Is.  It 
has  too  frequently  happened  that  legislation 
designed  to  aid  one  economic  group  has  re- 
bounded to  the  benefit  of  another;  this  has 
basn  particularly  true  of  legislation  designed 
to  aid  labor." 

Thinking  such  as  that  expressed  by  Messrs. 
liaddsn  and  Smith  continued  up  to  and 
through  1947  when  the  NLRB  was  amended 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  In  fact,  one  Board 
mentber  reslg^ned  because  he  did  not  believe 
in  tb»  philosophy  expressed  In  Taft-Hartley. 

After  Taft-Hartley,  what  happened?  A 
study  of  the  Board's  history  after  1947  gives 
this  answer  rather  clearly;  and  to  understand 
the  happenings,  one  must  look  at  some  cold 
facta.    These  facts  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  first  act  was  passed  because  of 
onion  preasure  on  CoDgnaa. 

8eeo«>d.  Taft-Hartley  was  passed  because 
management  convinced  Ooogreas  that  the 
nntntis  had  talked  it  Into  going  too  far. 

nilrd.  the  union  preasure  on  Congress  was 
ae  heavy  as  ever — probably  heavier. 

Fourth,  the  law  was  amended  but  the 
Board  and  Its  employ ses  did  not  materially 
chaofe.  This  meant  that  the  same  attitudes 
adopted  during  the  period  tbey  were  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  a  bill  designed  strictly 
for  labor  continued  to  exist  after  an  attempt 
waa  made  to  balance  the  scales. 

VUth,  thaw  employees  ot  the  Board  realize 
tlukt  the  reason  for  their  existence  lies  In 
labor  unions.  The  percentage  of  cases 
brought  to  the  Board  by  companies  Is  low 
as  compared  to  those  brought  by  labor. 
Management  would  never  bring  a  case  to  the 
Board  unless  a  union  forced  them  to  do  so. 

Sixth.  It  Is  a  truism  of  the  democratic 
process  that  political  appolnteee  tend  to 
favor  the  group  which  tbey  feel  la  responsible 
(or  tbelr  appointment. 

Now,  after  the  background  Information 
•et  out  above,  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  are  not  knowledgeable  In  this  field,  and 
they  might  ask  why  management  through- 
out the  United  States  feels  that  ths  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Is  prolabor.  By  tak- 
ing a  look  at  the  restrictions  and  limitations 
placed  upon  management  in  the  following 
areas,  one  can  readily  determine  why  the 
taeitng  persists: 

1.  Tbe  area  of  mandatory  bargaining. 

2.  Tbe  Umltatlone  put  on  management's 
preelection  speecbee  and  propaganda. 

S.  Tbe  detenalnetVMi  ot  appropriate  units 
(or  bargaining. 

4.  Tbe  teehnlqoee  iMed  by  tM  Board  for 
dlSerentiaung  between  organizational  and 
publicity  picketing. 

5.  The  techniques  ueed  (or  differentiating 
between  secondai7  and  primary  strike  action. 


6.  Tbe  decisions  of  the  Board  concerning 
lockouts,  even  when  used  to  counterbalance 
strike  threats  or  actions. 

7.  Tbe  techniques  used  by  tbe  Board  (or 
resolving  and  minimizing  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes. 

8.  The  creation  of  remedies  that  supposedly 
give  more  protection  to  the  rights  of  self- 
organization  and  discourage  unfair  labor 
practices.  These  remedies  normally  arise 
from  some  Isolated  Incident  but  the  Board 
applies  the  same  rules  to  everyone  after  such 
an  Incident. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  tbe  evidence  of  pro- 
union  bias  the  Board  has  evidenced  In  the 
past  few  years.  If  you  will  remember,  during 
the  Elsenhower  administration  with  the  so- 
called  Elsenhower  Board,  the  members  of  the 
Board  dismissed  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  In  the  now  famous  Plbreboard  case. 
Over  a  year  later  when  the  Kennedy  apt>olnt- 
ees  were  placed  on  the  Board,  the  case  was 
reconsidered  and  the  Board  ordered  rein- 
statement and  bcu:k  pay  because  the  com- 
pany had  not.  bargained  about  this  subcon- 
tracting matter.  Of  course^  the  Supreme 
Court  In  19<S4  finally  felt  that  the  Board  had 
the  authority  to  order  reinstatement  and 
back  pay  but  the  Court  also  stressed  that  Its 
opinion  was  reached  on  the  facts  In  this 
particular  case  and  did  not  encompass  other 
forms  of  contracting  out  or  subcontractlag 
which  arise  dally. 

After  the  Board's  wrists  had  been  slightly 
slapped  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Board 
came  along  In  the  Weetlnghouse  case  and 
laid  down  some  subcontracting  ground  rules. 
This  approach  seemed  to  be  an  attempt  to 
appease  tbe  Court,  but  a  close  look  at  these 
ground  rules  will  bring  out  the  prounlon 
bias  of  tbe  Board. 

If  you  will  remember.  In  tbe  Darlington 
Mills  case  the  Board  held  that  it  was  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  company  to  go 
out  of  business  without  bargaining  with  Its 
union  about  the  matter,  or  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness In  an  attempt  to  defeat  unionization. 
This  seems  to  be  another  definite  attempt 
to  show  prolabor  bias.  Why  should  a  com- 
pany have  to  bargain  with  a  union  about  a 
management  decision  not  to  put  any  more 
money  Into  a  business,  <«  not  to  continue 
taking  the  risk  Involved  In  doing  business? 
It  Is  well  to  note  that  here  again  the  Su- 
preme Court  disagreed  with  the  Board  and 
overruled  their  decision.  In  the  Supreme 
«  Court's  decision,  the  Court  stated:  "The 
termination  of  part  of  a  multlplant  enter- 
prise will  violate  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  if  Its 
purpoee  Is  to  chill  unionism  In  the  remain- 
ing parU  ot  the  business  If  the  employer 
can  reasonably  foresee  that  the  partial  clos- 
ing will  have  that  effect."  On  October  28, 
1965,  tbe  Labor  Board  reopened  the  case  to 
receive  additional  evidence  to  bear  on  the 
"purpose"  and  "effect"  of  the  closing  of  the 
Darlington  Mill.  There  Is  not  a  shadow  of 
a  doubt  as  to  what  the  Board's  decision  will 
be  after  they  have  received  this  evidence. 

In  the  recent  Brown  Foods  case,  having  to 
do  with  lockouts,  the  Board  stated  that  It 
Is  an  nnfalr  labor  practice  when  members 
of  a  multiemployer  bargaining  unit  lock  out 
their  employees  and  continue  to  operate 
with  temporary  replacements  even  though 
the  union  used  whipsawlng  tactics  and 
called  a  strike  against  one  member  of  the 
group.  Here  again  Is  prounlon  bias.  Here 
again  the  Supreme  Court  disagreed  with  the 
Board's  ruling. 

In  the  recent  American  Shipbuilding  Co. 
case,  the  Board  stated  that  an  employer  did 
not  have  the  right  after  negotiations  have 
reached  an  impasse  to  temporarily  cloee  his 
plant  and  lay  off  employees  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  bringing  economic  pressure  to  bear 
In  support  of  hia  legitimate  bargaining  po- 
sition. Again,  prounlon  bias.  Again,  the 
Supreme  Court  rtlssgri-ed  wltb  the  Board's 
ruUng. 

Tou  can  look  at  many  at  tbt  recent  Su- 


preme Court  decisions  and  you  will  find  that 
they  have  dlaagreed  with  the  Boiuxl's  biased 
attempts  to  rule  In  favor  of  labor  unions. 

Any  legislation  which  attempts  to  remove 
bias  and  prejudice  from  rulings  of  the 
NLRB,  whether  that  bias  be  for  business 
or  labor,  will  t>e  wholly  favored  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Industries  of  Alabama.  We  hope  that 
you.  our  Representatives,  will  take  a  long, 
favorable  look  at  Representative  Robcbt 
GatrriN's  bill— H.R.  11217— which  will  bring 
Impartiality  to  NLRB  decisions. 


Edward  Marcm,  Texas  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Head,  Gted  by  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Bdr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Edward  Marcus  of  Dallas,  chairman 
of  the  Inter-American  Coordinating 
Committee  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance, has  been  awarded  the  first  "Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance  Leadership"  award 
by  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  retiring  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
UjS.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

I  am  proud  that  this  award  has  l>een 
given  to  a  leader  in  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress program  of  my  home  State  of  Texas, 
as  the  Texas-Peru  Alliance  has  been 
marked  by  many  successful  programs 
and  mutual  benefits.  Mr.  Marcus  has 
turned  his  large  business  talents  to  the 
field  cf  aiding  our  International  work 
with  Latin  America. 

To  Illustrate  the  progress  we  have 
made  and  the  success  of  the  Texas-Peru 
Alliance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
Washington  Post  article  of  Wednesday, 
January  26,  1966.  entitled  "Inter- 
American  Salesman  Cited"  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I>rrEX-AMEKICAN    S.VLXSMAN    CrTED 

(By  Lorraine  Barnes) 

The  State  Department  presented  a  first 
of  Its  kind  citation  yesterday  to  a  famous 
fsahlon  merchandiser  who  also  works  as  a 
salesman  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"It  makes  a  very  full  life."  said  Edward 
Marc\i8,  explaining  how  he  manages  to  be.  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Dallas'  Nelman-Marcus  specialty 
shops  and  chairman  of  the  Inter-AmeVlcan 
Coordinating  Committee  of  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance, 

The  Alliance  program  gets  Its  members 
weekends  and  vacations  and  often  a  good  bit 
more.  Marcus  said.  He  explained  he  has  been 
to  Peru  twice  and  Costa  Rica  once  In  the  past 
year  and.  come  to  think  of  It,  Is  going  back  to 
Peru  on  Sunday. 

Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  retiring  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  and 
U.S.  Coordinator.  Alliance  for  Progress,  gave 
the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Leadership 
Award  to  Marcus  In  a  ceremony  In  Vaughn's 
office. 

Similar  citations  will  go  to  other  leaders 
from  time  to  time,  a  spokesman  said. 

Vaugtin  said  Marcus  was  actually  a  triple 
cbalrman,  since  be  also  heads  the  pcu-tnert 
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In  Texas  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  first 
Inter-Amertcan  Partners  Conference. 

"I  have  high  hopes  for  the  partners  pro- 
gram because  of  people  like  you."  Vaughn  de- 
clared, emphasizing  the  volimteer  aspect  ot 
Marcus'  service.  "If  I  have  had  a  certain 
amount  of  preoccupation  with  the  partners 
program  It's  because  I  understand  what  vol- 
xmteer  operations  require  in  spirit  and  serv- 
ice and  what  they  accomplish." 

Vaughn's  appointment  to  direct  the  Peace 
Corps  waa  announced  by  the  White  House 
last  week. 

In  an  Interview.  Marciu  told .  how  the 
Alliance  partnership  is  working  for  Texas  and 
Peru. 

The  Texas  Hospital  Association  is  making 
an  Inventory  of  surplus  eqiUpment;  a  Peru- 
vian hospital  will  check  what  It  needs  on  the 
inventory  and  the  equipment  will  be  de- 
livered without  cost.  Also.  Marcus  said,  four 
Texas  doctors  will  spend  their  vacations 
working  In  a  Peruvian  charity  tioepitaL 

There  may  be  slgmflcant  developments  In 
the  next  few  months  in  the  program  of  en- 
couraging Americans  to  go  Into  business  In 
Peru.  Marcus  expects  construcUon  projects 
and  a  textUe  mill  to*be  among  projects  that 
with  reenf  orce  their  economy. 

The  time  he  spends  in  Latin  America  Is 
having  a  secondary  effect  on  Nelman-Marcus 
Its  vice  president  said.  He  explained  that  his 
and  other  U.S.  start*  become  aware  of  beau- 
tiful Latin  American  products. 

Marcus  summed  the  project  up  by  stating, 
"The  money  being  spent  is  not  large  and  it 
Isn't  nearly  so  Important  as  the  number  of 
people  involved. 

"We  are  for  the  partnership  idea  because 
Ifs  hard  to  get  mad  at  somebody  you're 
making  money  with." 
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Why  Peace  Plans  Not  Working  In 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLLnroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 
Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
imanimoua  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  on 
January  25: 

Wht  Pxacb  Plans  Not  Wokkinc  w  Vietnam 
Well,  we've  bad  our  Christmas  truce  and 
our  Lunar  New  Year's  truce,  and  have  held 
back  our  bombers  from  North  Vietnam  for 
weeks.  We  have  scattered  high-ranking  of- 
ficials around  the  world  In  a  peace  offensive 
and  weVe  had  a  new  outbreak  of  senatorial 
silliness  and  "peace"  pitches. 

^,  ■*?'*.- ,'"^**    *^    *'**°    physically    accom- 
plished? 

The  Vletcong  murdered  a  flock  of  civilian 
refugees,  assassinated  a  couple  ot  village 
Chiefs,  and  made  numerous  attacks  on  United 
States  and  Korean  tarce».  notably  in  South 
Vietnam. 

y„l«^^°^^  Vietnam,  they  energetically 
moved  in  more  missiles  and  antiaircraft  guns 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  we 
Braclously  gave  them.  Meanwhile  British 
and  other  International  vessels,  phis  Com- 
tnunlst  vessels,  continue  to  unload  the  ma- 
terial, for  kUllng  American  troope  at  Hal. 
Phong  and  In  the  upper  Mekong. 
f^'^^^^  ^'"'^  *n<l  South  Vietnam,  free 
r>^  !i^  •""^'  ^"^  heavier  weapons,  and 
new  fighting  forces  moved  down  to  where 
they  can  kUl  Americans  and  shoot  down 
our  helicopter  and  alrontft  more  readily 


Our  troops,  under  order,  stood  by,  guns  si- 
lent, while  these  preparations  went  forward. 
Our  pilot*  held  fire  while  wratchlng  the 
means  tor  their  own  deetrucUon  being 
erected. 
This  Is  the  painful  reality. 
Meanwhile,  we  did  not  loee  any  planes  or 
pilots  over  North  Vietnam  fca-  a  whUe,  it's 
true.  By  keeping  them  home  and  using 
mostly  photo  drones,  we  kept  the  planes 
intact  and  the  pilots  alive. 

We  had  lost  almost  200  planes  so  far  at- 
tacking second-rate  targets  there — operating 
under  wraps.  But  if  and  as  tiiey  go  back. 
It  Is  apt  to  be  a  lot  tougher  than  before! 
The  sites  for  missiles  and  guns  that  were 
smashed  have  had  time  and  freedom  to  re- 
build, and  new  ones  have  been  added. 

Instead  of  keeping  the  numbers  down  by 
smashing  those  under  construction  and  thus 
maintaining  the  costly  gains  of  putting  them 
out  Of  action  in  the  first  placfe,  we  now  have 
that  whole  job  to  do  over  again  if  we  are  to 
resume  action  in  the  North. 

Such  is  the  peace  victory  we  have  won. 
Such  Is  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
miracle  men  who  saw  peace  as  attainable 
If  we  would  Just  seek  it  and  show  our  good 
intentions. 

Now,  as  evidence  of  their  good  inten- 
tions, the  Vletcong  threatens  to  murder 
America  prisoners  of  war.  while  urging 
new  and  harder  blows  against  us — as  they 
have  been  doing  all  through  tbe  peace 
talk  and  truce. 

The  Vletcong  has  said  there  Is  no  peace 
this  side  of  total  siurender  and  the  complete 
abandonment  of  South  Vietnam  Into  tJielr 
hands  by  the  VS.  forces.  The  North  Viet- 
nam Government  has  said  over  and  over, 
again  and  again,  and  Is  still  saying  there  is 
no  peace  this  side  of  totaj  surrender  and 
complete  abandonment  of  that  part  of  the 
world  by  U.S.  forcee. 

Red  China  has  said  and  Is  saying,  over 
and  over,  that  there  Is  no  peace  this  side  ot 
VS.  surrender  and  abandonment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  southeast  Asia. 

Even  "friendly"  Russia  has  repeatedly  said 
and  Is  saying,  there  is  no  peace  this  side  ol 
U.S.  surrender  and  abandonment  of  south- 
east Asia. 

We  have  advised  them  an  and  every  neu- 
tral government  in  between  and  every 
other  capital  in  the  world  that  we  would 
negotiate  unconditionally.  The  Communist 
countries  have  all  repUed,  over  and  over. 
"No;  surrender  first.    Get  out  first." 

We  have  advised  them  all  that  we  would 
st<^  our  bombing  and  remove  our  troope  If 
they  would  stop  sending  troops  and  guns 
south  from  North  Vietnam.  They  have  spit 
on  us. 

These  are  tbe  impleasant  facts,  and  why 
and  how  do  people  manage  to  cheerfully 
pretend  they  do  not  exist,  and  to  read  what 
they  wish  "between  the  lines"  of  message* 
written  In  hate  and  print  and  blood  so 
plainly  and  so  often  and  so  categorically? 

It  is  painfully  clear  that  any  time  the 
CommunlBto  are  willing  to  deal  and  really 
want  to  negotiate,  or  enjoy  a  truce,  or  what- 
ever—they  have  only  to  hold  up  one  finger 
and  we  will  come  running  and  panting  to 
seize  the  opportunity. 
But  no  finger  Is  raised. 
What  then  is  all  this  pompous  gibberish 
about  "new  steps"  on  our  part  to  seek  a 
meeting  ground  and  a  peaceful  soluUon? 
What  world  are  these  folks  living  in?  Cer- 
tainly, not  this  one. 

How  in  Heaven's  name  could  Senator 
Henxt  Jackson  stand  up  thU  past  weekend 
and  soberly  propose  as  his  great  new  Idea  to 
end  the  Vietnamese  war  that  we  simply  make 
a  deal  to  stop  bombing  the  north  in  ex- 
change for  their  stopping  the  sending  ot 
troope,  etc.,  south? 

WTiere  has  he  been  all  these  months? 
What  does  he  think  ths  situation  is?  What 
world  Is  be  Uvlng  In? 


We  have  Just  offered  them  mucb  mote 
than  that  for  the  same  thing  and  it  has  ac- 
complished what?    Insults  and  new  attacks 

This  Is  shocking,  irresponsible  incompe- 
tence in  the  VS.  Senate,  to  so  blandly  Ignore 
the  facts  of  the  sttuaUon  as  they  already 

It  would  be  more  responsible  to  propose 
Uiat  we  tear  up  our  pledges,  surrender  the 
Vietnamese  people  up  to  slaughter  and 
slavery,  and  abandon  the  policy  of  contain- 
ing communism.  We  might  as  well  notify 
India  to  quit  resisting  Red  China;  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Thailand  to  fcM-get  their  ties  with 
us  and  make  whatever  accommodations 
they  can  with  the  Reds;  Japan  to  forget  any 
promises  or  pledges  and  completely  review 
their  attitudes  toward  Red  expansion  and 
cooperation;  the  Germans  that  our  promises 
regarding  Berlin  are  kaput,  and  they  are  on 
their  own;  the  NATO  countries,  that  our 
promises  to  Europe  are  just  as  good  as  our 
promises  to  South  Vietnam— i.e..  worthless- 
and  tell  Latin  America  to  read  the  future 
without  counting  on  us. 

If  It  isn't  worth  it;  let's  faoe  it,  and  let  faU 
the  burdens  of  world  power,  and  toss  our  role 
in  the  ash  can,  and  our  system  and  power  and 
freedom — and  standard  of  living  and  former 
moral  concepts,  too. 

Then,  we  can  make  ovir  own  accommoda- 
tl<m  to  a.^orld  dominated  by  Communist 
economics  and  Communist  social  system  (U 
they  wUl  let  us) ,  and  see  how  we  like  It. 

There  are  three  alternatives:  (1)  we  can 
violently  resist;  (2)  we  can  systematically 
surrender;  or  (3)  w«  can  resist  unttl  they 
accept  a  "Uve  and  let  Uve"  coexistence. 

The  other  "choices"  offered  seem  to  us  to 
be  imaginary,  emotional,  or  subversive 
They  either  imaglhe,  against  aU  the  evi- 
dence, that  the  Communists  are  willing  to 
make  peace— or  else  they  must  argue  that 
we  can  surrender  South  Vietnam  but  resist 
In  other  "better"  places  and  still  "hold  the 
line." 

But  the  whole  argument  and  attitude  of 
"buying  peace"  in  Vietnam  appUes  anywhere 
and  everywhere  •  •  •  and  once  you  start 
paying  a  blackmailer,  he  never  stops.  It  U  as 
true  in  the  history  of  nations  as  In  criminal 
history. 

Do  we  resist  as  best  we  can?  Do  we  pay 
tbe  price?  Is  It  worth  It,  terrible  as  it  U? 
Or  do  we  give  up?  Do  we  pay  that  price 
of  peace?  And  is  it  worth  It?  That's  the 
question,  and  we  ought  to  quit  fuzzing  it  up 
with  phoney  plans  that  have  already  been 
rejected  by  the  Reds  •  •  •  and,  above  all  let 
us  quit  sabotaging  the  effort.  If  we  are  to 
make  it  at  all.  to  resUt  effectively  untU  tbe 
Reds  decide  to  Uve  and  let  live. 

Meanwhile,  loyalty  lent  a  one-way  street 
The  fighUng  men  are  doing  their  fullest  p<Lrt 
for  their  oommander  In  chief.  He  owes 
them  a  better  deal  than  they  got  In  this  last 
"truce." 


Tbe  Late  Honorable  Herbert  Bonner 


SFEBCH. 
or 


HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or   irOKTB   CABOUIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8KNTATIVES 


Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 
Mr.  KORI^EGAY,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  predecessor  in  the  House 
the  Honorable  Carl  T.  Durham,  has  sent 
me  a  statement  to  place  In  the  RmooUD 
In  the  memory  of  -his  lifetime  colleague 
and  close  personal  friend,  the  late  Honor- 
able HXRBDtT  COVINCTON  BONNK. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  com- 
ply with  Mr.  Durham's  request,  particu- 
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larly  In  view  of  his  intimate  association 
with  Mr.  BomnR  In  the  House  and  his 
personal  affection  and  regard  for  him. 
Mr.  Durham's  statement  follows: 

I  wlah  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Bonner  and  the 
people  of  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina  my  deep  and  sincere  sympa- 
thy la  the  loss  they  have  sustained  in  Hn- 
waKt*  pasting.  For  more  than  40  years  Hbs- 
WMKt  and  I  were  close  friends,  and  I  served 
with  him  In  the  Congress  for  more  than  20 
years.  His  personal  popiilarlty  and  the  high 
esteem  In  which  he  was  held  extended 
throughout  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  as  well.  During  the  many 
years  In  which  he  served  the  first  district  he 
gave  to  his  coostltuents  a  dedicated  service. 
He  will  now  take  his  place  In  the  history  of 
our  State  of  North  Carolina  as  one  of  the 
great  and  effective  men  to  serve  In  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

But  the  canvas  of  his  achievements  was  not 
restricted  to  bis  district  and  State,  for.  as 
chairman  oA  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant liCarlne  and  Fisheries,  he  made  signifi- 
cant and  enduring  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy  which  will  long  be 
remembered. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  Xra 
and  the  family  In  their  great  bereavement, 
which  Is  shared  by  aU  who  knew  Hxaanrr 
and  hJs  sterling  worth  to  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation.  . 


Rabbits  FroB  Ike  LAJ.  Hat? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   XMOIANA 

m  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Elk- 
hart Truth.  ElkElrt.  Ind..  recently  had 
excellent  editorial  comment  c«i  the  Pres- 
ident's state  of  the  Union  message.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  It  herevtith: 
IFrocn  the  Blkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

Jan.  14.  19MI 
Rabbtts  Fbom  trs  L.BJ.  Hat? 

In  his  state  or  the  TTnlon  message  Wednes- 
day •v«iilng.  President  Johnson  concocted  * 
fonBUla  to  finance  the  expanded  Vietnam 
war.  carry  on  an  extensive  Oreat  Society 
program,  and  stUl  avoid  Inflation. 

4^d  U  the  Prealdsat  bad  pulled  37  rabbits 
from  a  hat  in  full  rtow  of  his  prime-time  TV 
audience,  the  fai^t  hardly  oould  be  consid- 
ered more  amaalng. 

The  quaatlan  Is  whether  be  really  can  pull 
all  those  poUttcal  rabbits  out  of  his  big 
Texas  bat. 

Not  without  reason,  skeptics  are  question- 
ing that  the  budget  deficit  can  be  held  any* 
where  near  as  small  as  L3.J.  envisions  from 
his  program. 

If  It  can't  a  Mkely  result  is  more  Inflation 
and  higher  prices. 

And  his  idea  of  temporarily  restoring  auto 
and  telephone  excise  tax  cuts,  which  took 
effect  January  1.  Is  Justly  crlUdzed.  too. 

Tbe  President  wants  to  help  people  with 
small  and  moderate  means,  but  such  people 
also  a4fl>bones  and  oars. 

Besides,  a  main  Idea  of  tbe  outs  was  to 
stmulate  sales,  production,  and  jobs  which 
In  turn  would  mean  more  income  and  cor- 
porate taxes  also  needed  to  finance  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment:  to  large  extent  raising  the 
excise  Uxes  again  would  be  taking  money 
from  one  pocket  to  pot  It  In  another. 

As  for  Inflation,  the  Wblte  House  exerted 
quiet  but  heavy  pressure  against  steel  price 
hikes:  but  where  was  tlie  Wblte  House  prea- 


sure  (even  vocal)  before  tbe  city  of  New 
York  had  to  give  In  to  the  transit  wmkeis' 
court-defying  strike,  and  allow  a  massive 
new  benefit  package?  What  will  that  do  to 
the  cost  of  living? 

(Even  If  the  White  House  couldn't  do  any- 
thing oflBclally  about  tbe  transit  Impasse.  It 
might  have  expressed  Its  moral  Judgment 
against  defiance  of  tbe  court ) . 

L3.J.'8  Idea  of  extending  terms  of  House 
Members  from  3  to  4  years  has  much  to 
recommend  It.  True,  a  new  Hovise  Member 
hardly  learns  the  ropes  before  he  has  to  go 
o,ut  and  campaign  again;  and,  for  all  House 
Members,  campaign  time  comes  around  too 
often  and  this  Intrudes  on  regular  business. 
It  Is  also  true  that,  coming  at  a  time  of  a  big 
Democratic  majority^  such  a  measure  will 
tend  to  freeze  Democrats  Into  ofllce  Vonger. 

We  applaud  the  President  for  seeking  leg- 
islation which  will  let  the  Government  "ef- 
fectively deal  with  strikes  which  threaten 
Irreparable  da*iage  to  the  national  Interest"; 
for  a  cooperyilve  effort  to  make  rivers  clean; 
and  for  th^  creation. of  a  new  Oablnet-level 
Depertmefit  of  Transportation  to  pull  to- 
gether 3S  present  agencies  thus  Involved. 

As  for  the  President's  suggestion  of  stim- 
ulating trade  with  Communist  Bastem  Eu- 
rope and  the  USB  R..  we  certainly  wouldn't 
favor  such  policy  In  case  of  those  countries 
now  aiding  the  Vletcong.  as  Senator  Dixkskn 
says  some  are  doing. 

We  approve  of  Mr.  Johnson's  determina- 
tion that  U.S.  fighting  men  will  stay  in  Viet- 
nam A  long  as  Red  aggression  continues; 
like  blm.  we  don't  want  the  war  to  continue 
a  moment  longer  than  needed  to  halt  such 
aggression. 

But  we're  plainly  skeptical  of  bis  every- 
thlng-but-the-kltchen-slnk  fiscal  policy. 
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Survey   Says   Negroes   Lift   White   Area 
VaJae 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  by  remarks  In  the 
Rkcoro,  I  Include  the  following: 

Suavrr  Sats  Ncoaoss  ttrr  Whttx  Axxa 

Valus 

A  nationwide  survey  shows  that  prices  of 
ownw-occupled  hoi^^ng  rUe  when  Negroes 
move  Into  white.  Inner-clty  neighborhoods. 

"This  should  finally  destroy — once  and  for 
all — the  myth'  that  Negroes  cause  private 
housing  prices  to  fall.  Sherwood  Roes,  Infor- 
mation and  research  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington Urban  League,  said  yeetert^y  in  is- 
suing the  results  of  his  survey.  Ross  made 
the  study  on  bis  own  inltutlve  and  not  for 
the  Urban  League. 

The  survey  was  based  on  comparative  mar- 
ket value  and  population  statistics  for  1950 
and  1960  in  US.  Census  tracu  In  47  large 
cities. 

Ross  said  that  It  Is  the  first  nationwide 
surrey  of  privately  owned  and  occupied 
houses  In  center  cities.  He  added  that  his 
results  were  confirmed  by  three  prior  stud- 
ies of  Individual  cities  and  by  a  spot  check 
system  employed  by  the  VS.  Census  Bureau 
to  verify  Its  own  census  studies. 

The  survey  was  based  on  every  measur- 
able censxis  tract,  a  total  of  1,»10,  In  47  cities 
with  poptilatlons  of  100,000  or  more. 

It  counted  13  million  private  Inner-clty 
homes  of  which  100.000  were  nonwhlte.  most- 


ly Negro.  Rosa  excluded  from  his  survey 
about  1.200  tracts  which  were  mainly  com- 
mercial. Industrial,  or  had  their  boundaries 
so  changed  in  10  years  that  they  could  not 
be  compared  accurately. 

The  survey  showed  that  while  housing 
prices  for  predominantly  white  neighbor- 
hoods (86  percent  white  or  more)  Increased 
about  35  percent  In  the  10  years,  prices  In 
predominantly  Negro  , neighborhoods  In- 
creased 61  percent. 

But  Ross  pointed  out  that  the  average  Ne- 
gro Inner-clty  home  still  remains  much  low- 
er priced  than  the  white  Inner-clty  home. 

Changing  neighborhoods — areas  which  loet 
about  10  percent  of  their  white  populations 
and  gained  Negro  residents — showed  a  mar- 
ket-value increase  of  42  percent. 

Integrated  neighborhoods — ai^eas  which  re- 
mained racially  stable  over  tbe  10-year  cen- 
sus period — showed  an  Increase  of  45  p>ercent 
In  market  value. 

Ross  pointed  out  that  prices  are  skyrock- 
eting In  predominantly  Negro  neighborhoods 
because  there  Is  not  enough  good  housing 
available  and  because  the  increasingly  afflu- 
ent Negro  middle  class  Is  spending  much  of 
its  Income  to  Improve  existing  housing. 


Alabama  Industry  Leaders  Warn  of 
Danger  in  Proposal  To  Legalize  Situs 
Picketing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    AUlBAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  Congress  will  again  be  called 
upon  to  amend  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  to 
permit  secondary  boycotts.  Under  pres- 
sure from  labor  lobbyists  we  are  con- 
stantly deluged  with  propaganda  de- 
signed to  force  favorable  action  on  this 
amendment. 

This  week,  members  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  in  Congress  heard  another 
side  of  the  story,  presented  at  the  annual 
Washington  meeting  of  Associated  In- 
dustries of  Alabama.  Mr.  Luther  W. 
Hallmon.  personnel  manager  of  OT^eal 
Steel.  Inc..  of  Birmingham,  made  the  re- 
port, and  I  include  it  here  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  all  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 
STATEMiarr    in    the    Industrial    Rb.ations 

FizLD,     Betorz     thx     Alabama     Concbes- 

SIONAL  Dklbgatton.  bt  Lutheb  W.   Hall- 

MON,    PnSONNKL    MaNACoTI    O'NEAL    StEEL, 

Inc..     BiBMiNCHAiK,     Ala.,     Jant7art     24. 
1966. 

Subject:  Common  situs  and  reserved  gate 
picketing. 

In  dlaciisslng  what  effect  an  amendment 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  such  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Industrial  Union  Department 
and  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department  of  the  AFL-CIO,  would  have  on 
labor-management  relations,  it  might  be  well 
to  take  a  look  at  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  com- 
mon situs  or  reserved  gate  picketing  con- 
cerning a  manufacturing  plant  which  is  be- 
ing built  at  a  cost  of  #60  million.  As  the 
plans  to  btiUd  the  plant  mature,  a  prime 
oontractor  Is  hired  to  buUd  the  plant.  When 
tb«  prime  contractor  receives  the  go-ahead 
to  begin  consitructlon.  there  Immediately  be- 
comes a  need  for  subcontractors  since  very 
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few — IX  any — prime  contractors  have  the  men 
and  equipment  to  handle  all  aspecte  of  such 
a  Job.  NormaUy  there  wlU  be  a  subcon- 
tractor engaged  to  clear  the  ground  on  which 
the  plant  is  to  be  built  Next,  excavation 
wUl  be  needed  and  normally  another  subcon- 
tractor becomes  involved.  Next.  pUlng  will 
have  to  be  driven  for  the  foundaUon  of 
the  building.  This  requires  another  subcon- 
tractor. Then  different  subcontractors  wUl 
be  used  to  lay  the  foundaUon.  erect  the 
building,  install  the  piping,  do  the  electrical 
work,  Instoll  the  tile,  and  Install  equipment 
of  all  descripUons;  such  as  boilers,  machines, 
et  cetera.  Subcontractors  will  be  used  to 
lay  the  railway  track  into  the  plant  site  and. 
in  all.  literally  dozens  of  subcontractors  and 
their  hundreds  of  employees  will  be  Involved 
In  the  construction  of  this  one  plant. 

Now.  let  us  assume  that  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  the  union  with  which  he  has 
a  labor  agreement  become  Involved  in  a  dis- 
pute, and  the  union  walks  off  the  Job  and 
sete  up  a  picket  line.  What  happens?  Im- 
mediately upon  being  notified  that  there  is  a 
picket  line  at  the  gate,  all  crafts  walk  off 
the  Job  l>ecause  of  the  old  union  theory: 
"I  won't  work  behind  a  picket  line."  Now 
what  Is  the  purpose  of  the  picket  line?  Of 
course,  the  answer  to  this  Is  quite  simple. 
The  object  of  the  picket  line  is  to  bring 
pressure  upon  the  prime  contractor  in  or- 
der that  the  union  will  be  able  to  get  what 
It  wants. 

Naturally,  pressure  results  from  the  picket 
line  since  the  prime  contractor  wants  his 
employees  to  work  since  he  has  a  completion 
date  with  a  penalty  for  not  completing  on 
time.  He  also  has  contracts  with  dozens  of 
subcontractors  who  have  Jobs  to  complete 
at  other  sites  and  these  Jobs  all  have  com- 
pletion dates.  A  delay  on  this  particular  Job 
or  any  of  the  other  Jobs  would  make  It  ex- 
tremely hard  to  be  at  the  right  Job  at  the 
right  time  in  order  that  work  continuity 
would  be  realized. 

If  the  picketing  shuts  down  the  entire  Job 
Instead  of  merely  shutting  down  the  portion 
being  done  by  the  employees  of  the  prime 
contractor,  then  more  preseure  is  brought  to 
bear  on  the  prime  contractor.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion arises:  Is  it  more  Important  to  allow 
the  picketing  union  to  exert  more  pressure 
on  the  prime  contractor,  or  is  it  more  im- 
portant to  aUow  hundreds  of  employees  of 
other  subcontractors  to  continue  to  be  able 
to  feed  their  families? 

Throughout  the  history  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, unions  have  usually  been  success- 
ful In  their  attempU  to  negotiate  a  good  con- 
tract for  their  members  or  to  wrangle  con- 
cessions from  employer*  by  simply  striking 
the  employees  Involved.  It  U  unreasonable 
to  assume  that  thU  success  will  not  con- 
tinue. In  fact,  the  imlon  has  further  safe- 
guards to  Insure  their  success  at  the  bar- 
gaining table.  These  safeguards  were  set 
out  by  the  Supreme  Court  .In  the  General 
Electric  case.  In  this  case  the  Court  made 
t  clear  that  In  order  for  a  union  to  be  vio- 
lating Taft-Hartley  when  picketing  a  re- 
served gate,  the  subcontractor's  employees 
must  not  be  engaged  In  work  concerned  with 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  plant  ThU 
simply  means  that  11  the  prime  contractor 
used  the  employees  of  a  subcontractor  to  per- 
fonn  work  normally  done  by  bis  emplovTes 
then  the  union  has  tbe  right  to  picket  the 
reserved  gates. 

When  you  look  at  the  elements  set  out 
below  which  are  encompassed  by  an  ordinary 
strike,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  union  has 
at  least  a  50-50  chance  of  success. 

1.  Ordinarily.  It  calls  out  the  employees  of 
the  contractor  or  subcontractor  having  the 
oispuMj  and  suspends  the  functions  they 
normally  would  perform.  ' 

2.  If  the  strike  la  between  an  ihduatrlal 
plant  and  their  union.  It  cuts  off  the  struck 
flrni  s  access  to  the  market  by  stopping  de- 
liveries and  pickups.  I'l'  ««  uo 
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3.  If  the  strike  is  between  a  union  and  a 
manufacturing  plant.  It  prevents  the  em- 
ployer from  neutralizing  the  impact  ol  the 
strike  by  using  the  cessaUon  of  operations 
as  an  occasion  for  performing  certain  work 
such  as  machinery  overhaul  whlcl»  would 
normally  require  an  Interruption  of  activity. 

4.  If  the  strike  is  between  a  subcontractor 
and  his  imion  on  a  construcUon  Job  where 
there  are  many  subcontractors  and  a  prime 
contractor,  the  strike  will — if  effective — keep 
the  men  (employees)  of  the  struck  employer 
out  of  the  construction  site;  it  will  cause 
pressure  to  be  brought  by  the  prime  contrac- 
tor on  the  subcontractor  because  it  is  very 
Important  that  the  continiUty  of  the  work 
be  kept  up;  it  will  cause  pressure  to  be 
brought  by  the  owner  of  the  plant  site  on 
the  prime  contractor  because  of  a  comple- 
tion date  which  will  be  held  up  should  the 
strike  last  for  a  long  period  of  time  or  even 
lor  a  short  period  of  time. 

5.  If  there  is  not  a  reserved  gate  set  aside 
for  the  employees  of  the  particular  subcon- 
tractor involved  in  the  strike,  then  his  em- 
ployees can  picket  the  main  entrance  to  the 
construction  site  and  close  the  entire  Job. 

As  you  know,  the  differences  between  craft 
and  industrial  unions  over  oommon-sltus 
picketing  were  supposedly  smoothed  over  by 
an  agreement  reached  in  February  1965  be- 
tween the  Industrial  Union  Department  and 
the  Building  and  Qonstruction  Trades  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO.  The  two  union 
groups  agreed  to  support  a  Taft  amendment 
on  common-situs  pickeUng  that  would  apply 
to  the  construction  industry  only.  It  would 
permit  building  trades  imlons  to  picket  a  site 
in  a  dispute  with  a  subcontractor  even 
though  the  picketing  caused  employees  of 
neutral  contractors  to  stop  work.  Up  until 
this  agreement  was  consummated  the  In- 
dustrial imlMis  had  demanded  that  any 
changes  In  the  Taft  Act  picketing  rules  in- 
clude protection  for  Industrial  imlon  em- 
ployees where  a  plant  reserves  a  gate  for  use 
by  employees  of  neutral  construction  firms 

If  such  an  amendment  passes,  all  of  the 
expertise  In  handling  such  matters  which 
the  courts  and  boards  have  gained  since  the 
JIf oore  Drydock  case  In  1960  (92  NLRB  547 
649)  or  the  Denver  Building  Trades  case  of 
1951  (315  US.  675.  678)  will  go  down  the 
drain,  and  the  intent  of  Congress  to  protect 
the  rights  of  individual  employees  In  their 
relations  with  labor  organizations  will  be 
completely  nullified. 

For  the  purpose  of  fully  understanding 
what  will  be  lost  If  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  is 
amended  as  proposed  by  the  AFL-CIO  one 
should  know  what  the  laws  now  say  on  this 
question.  Set  out  below  are  excerpU  from 
leading  court  and  board  decisions  on  this 
problem. 

In  the  1950  Moore  Drydock  case  the 
NLRB  set  up  standards  for  determining 
the  legality  of  common-situs  picketing  The 
standards  are  as  follows: 

Picketing  must  be  limited  to  times  when 
the  primary  (struck)  employer's  employees 
actually  are  present  at  the  common  site. 

PickeUng  must  be  limited  to  places  "rea- 
sonably close"  to  the  operaUons  of  tbe  orl- 
mary  employer's  workers. 

The  pickets  must  show  clearly  that  their 
dispute  is  with  the  primary  employer  alone. 

The  primary  employer's  workers  must  be 
engaged  In  the  employer's  normal  business  at 
the  common  site. 

In  the  1951  Denver  Building  Trades  deci- 
sion, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected  the 
much -used  union  theory  that  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  hU  subcontractors  on  a  construc- 
tion project  are  "aUles"  for  the  purpose  of 
the  secondary  boycott  prohlbiUon.  m  ap- 
plying the  boycott  provisions,  the  Court  said 
tbe  contractor  and  subcontractors  must  be 
treated  as  separate  employees.  Thla  means 
that  on  construcUon  sites.  U  one  subcon- 
tractor Is  struck  the  other  subcontractors 


and  the  prime  contractor  are  neutral  and 
not  involved  In  the  dispute. 

In  the  1961  General  Electric  decision  tbe 
VS.  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  tbe  Board 
In  that  where  a  union,  In  support  of  a  dis- 
pute with  an  industrial  company,  pickets 
a  gate  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  em- 
ployees of  neutral  contractors,  the  pickeUng 
would  appear  to  come  within  the  secondary 
boycott  provUion  of  the  Taft-HarOey  Act. 
At  the  same  Ume.  the  Coxirt  added  this  quaU- 
flcation:  The  employees  of  the  contractor* 
must  be  doing  work  that  is  "unrelated  to  the 
normal  opteraUons  of  the  plant." 

In  order  that  one  does  not  feel  that  the 
umons  are  being  mistreated  by  the  doctrines 
adopted  by  the  courts  and  the  Board,  let  us 
look  at  union  rights  In  this  matter. 

1.  A  union  may  picket  a  reserved  gate  If 
the  work  being  done  by  the  employees  using 
the  gate  U  necessary  to  the  normal  opers^- 
tlons  of  the  plant— routine  maintenance 
work,  for  example. 

2.  A  union  may  picket  a  gate  used  by  those 
making  regular  plant  deliveries  U  tbe  dispute 
Involves  the  plant  union. 

3.  A  union  may  picket  a  common  gate  as 
long  as  there  Is  no  gate  reeerved  for  em- 
ployees not  Involved  In  the  dispute. 

4.  A  union  may.  under  many  circum- 
stances, picket  two  or  more  sites  where  em- 
ployees of  a  contractor  or  subcontractor  in- 
volved In  a  dilute  with  the  union  are  work- 
ing. 

6.  Unions  may  picket  the  premises  of  an 
employer  who  "is  cooperating  with  a  pri- 
mary (struck)  employer  and  •  •  •  doing 
the  work  which  he  (tbe  struck  employer)  U 
unable  to  do  because  of  tbe  striker 

6.  Unions  may  picket  in  many  Instances 
other  plants  owned  by  the  struck  employer. 

When  arguing  thp  rights  of  unions  to  in- 
volve neutral  employees  In  a  dispute  be- 
tween a  union  and  a  company  which  the 
union  Is  picketing,  the  most  important  que*. 
Uon  to  be  answered  is:  Why  should  a  union 
have  thU  right?  The  answer  Is  quite  slmDle- 
It  shouldn't.  ' 

Union  attorneys  argue  that  when  you  are 
picketing  a  Jobeite  where  several  crafU  of 
the  building  trades  unions  are  at  work,  you 
are  pickeUng  an  Integrated  single  operation 
or  all  subcontractors  on  the  site  are  allies 
A  cursory  glance  at  this  argument  shows  the 
lack  of  depth  it  has.  Even  unions  would 
hesitate  to  say  that  separate  companies  occu- 
pying plant  sites  In  an  Industrial  complex 
which  happens  to  have  a  fence  around  it  are 
allies  or  that  they  are  one  company.  Yet  It 
may  be  that  these  plants  come  much  closer  to 
being  alUes  than  subcontractors  on  a  con- 
struction site.  For  example,  the  manager  of 
each  plant  In  the  Industrial  complex  may 
meet  monthly  or  otherwise  to  establish  rules 
of  operation  In  tbe  complex.  PlanU  may 
have  to  work  very  closely  to  coordinate  raU 
shipping  procedures  since  one  set  of  railroad 
tracks  serves  all  of  the  companies  within  the 
complex.  The  companies  might  lease  ware- 
house space  from  the  complex  itself  and  stor- 
age problems  would  have  to  be  worked  out 
between  the  oompanles. 

Now  let  us  look  at  subcontractors  at  a  new 
construction  site.  As  a  beginning  we  might 
consider  the  fact  that  in  many  Instances  the 
company  having  the  work  performed  does 
not  give  the  entire  Job  to  a  prime  contractor 
but  reservea  the  right  to  let  contracts  to 
other  contractors  for  various  phases  of  the 
project  This  means  that  in  many  Instances 
subcontractors  on  a  Job  will  have  no  connec- 
tion whatsoever  with  the  so-caUed  prime 
contractor  or  his  subcontractor*.  The  only 
connection  such  a  subcontractor  would  have 
with  the  prime  contractor  would  be  that  bis 
employees  work  or  want  to  work  at  the  site 
where  the  prime  contractor  <w  one  of  his 
subcontractors  is  being  picketed.  Look  at 
other  poesibUiUes.  Lets  say  that  the  com- 
pany having  the  plant  buUt  reUlned  the 
right  to  have  a  company  come  in  and  photo- 
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graph  the  job  dally  during  the  coostructlon. 
A  union  b&vlng  %  dispute  with  the  company 
taking  the  pbotographa  could  shut  down  the 
enOre  Job  each  time  a  photographer  appeared 
on  the  scene  U  the  "ally"  doctrine  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  courts  and  the  board. 

For  thU  reason,  we  In  the  AIA  oppose 
amendment  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  as  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  10037. 


dered)   milk,  and  suffered  a  subsequent  loss 
of  tl3  million  In  sales. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  seen  to 
have  disregarded  the  expressed  philosophy  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  message,  which  pledges 
that  our  children  shall  not  be  the  victims  of 
a  false  economy.  Surely,  In  humanitarian  as 
well  as  economic  terms,  our  Nation's  children 
represent  our  greatest  national  investment. 
Respectfully. 

Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McCarrt. 

Executive  Director. 


Amtnctm  Parent*  Committee  Lands 
Repoblican  Efforts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Blr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  I  joined  with  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  and  other  minority 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  in  pointing  out  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  $112.8  billion  budget  was 
a  phony.  Among  other  items,  I  pointed 
out  that  the  cuts  In  the  school  lunch  and 
milk  programs  were  actually  a  fraud. 

These  are  very  popular  programs  and 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  put  these 
amounts  back  up  to  more  realistic  Qgxires. 

I  am  glad  that  the  American  Parents 
Committee,  Inc  .  feels  very  much  the  way 
I  do  on  this  matter  and  has  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  written  to  the  President  under 
date  of  January  18.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  idr.  Speaker,  that  the  full  text 
of  this  letter  to  the  President,  written  by 
ICn.  Bart>ara  D.  McOarry.  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Parents  Commit- 
tee, be  reprinted  at  this  point  in  the 

RlCORD, 

Ths  Amkrican  Pabznts 

CoMMrrrxz,  Inc.. 
Waahinffton,  DC,  January  18.  1966. 
Re:  Withholding  of  national  children's  milk 

program  appropriations. 
Th*  PnsiDCMT  aw  ms  VmrtD  Sta'txs, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 
Attention:  Mr.  Oardnsr  Ackley. 

Dkar  Mr.  Prssibkmt:  The  American  Par- 
enu  Committee  Is  distressed  to  learn  that 
the  Bvireau  of  the  Budget  has  decided  to 
withhold  S3  million  ot  the  funds  already  apH 
proprlated  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  19M 
operations  of  the  national  children's  milk 
program. 

The  American  Parents  Committee  has  con- 
sistently supported  this  vital  oogotng  pro- 
graoQ.  with  the  conviction  that  It  offers 
ln«llsputable  benefits  to  all  our  Nation's  chil- 
dren. Both  In  schools  and  centers  for  under- 
privileged children.  Its  success  has  been  at- 
tested by  an  average  6-p«rcent  annual 
taenmrnm  in  participation. 

To  dlmlnate  S3  million  from  present  oper- 
ating funds  would  mean  denying  the  last  3 
ywtfs'  proven  growth  In  this  program.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  bas'advlssd 
OS  that,  with  this  cut  In  effect,  all  requests 
by  participating  schools  wlU  have  to  be  10 
percent  disallowed,  as  of  February  1.  19M. 

As  a  logical  and  beneficial  means  of  al- 
locating surplus  whole  milk,  this  program 
also  reflects  such  sounder  economic  practice. 
than  the  Government's  alternative  of  pur- 
chasing siirplus  milk  at  75  percent  of  parity 
for  price  support,  only  to  go  to  the  additional 
ipense  of  powdering  and  storage  of  the  milk. 
IB  teoal  19416.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ratlon  acquired  133  million  of  dried  (pow- 


A  Christmas  Package  With  Yoar  Name 
on  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  recall  briefly  what  It  Is  like 
to  observe  Christmas  at  home  In  the 
United  States.  Then,  for  a  moment,  try 
to  picture  what  Christmas  would  be  like 
for  our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

When  Christmastime  1965.  arrived  In 
Vietnam,  the  7,500  men  fighting  from 
Michigan  who  are  there  did  not  expect 
much.  Imagine  their  reaction  when 
they  received  Christmas  gifts  f^pm  the 
people  of  their  home  State,  each  gift  In- 
dividually addressed  to  a  particular 
serviceman. 

Operation  Michigan  Christmas  is  a 
wonderful  true  story.  It  ought  to  in- 
spire other  projects  to  let  our  fighting 
men  know  how  much  the  folks  back 
"home  really  care. 

The  following  article  was  printed  In 
the  January  23.  1966.  edition  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  a  member  of  the 
Booth  newspaper  group,  which  launched 
and  cosponsored  this  inspiring  and  un- 
believably successful  project : 

The  7,500  Michigan  men  In  Vietnam  didn't 
expect  much  for  Christmas  last  year. 

War  has  a  way  of  destroying  expectations. 

It  took  many  hours  of  effort,  contributions, 
and  donations  from  an  entire  State  to  prove 
them   wrong. 

Called  Operation  Michigan  Christmas,  the 
project  was  more  than  a  mere  expression  of 
forced  concern:  a  duty  that  simply  had  to  be 
done. 

Rather,  for  the  servicemen  who  were  sur- 
prised to  receive  gift  boxes  of  Michigan  prod- 
ucts, cards,  and  letters  from  Individuals  they 
had  never  hecu-d  of  before,  the  special  holiday 
effort  was  a  testimonial  of  their  State's 
genuine  concern  and  respect. 

It  was  a  time  for  the  fighting  man  to  re- 
member loved  ones,  families,  and  friends 
they  had  to  leave  when  they  put  on  the  uni- 
form of  their  country. 

It  was  also  a  time  to  reassess  and  reafflrm 
their  country's  stand  against  an  enemy  they 
bad  learned  to  respect — and  hate. 

As  one  marine  said : 

"It  made  a  fellow  feel  pretty  good." 

The  Idea  for  Operation  Michigan  Christ- 
mas came  from  the  Lansing  Bureau  of  Booth 
Newspapers,  which  publishes  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press  and  eight  other  papers  in  Mich- 
igan. 

It  resulted  in  an  appeal  from  Oov.  George 
Bomney  last  November  for  gift  donations 
and  servicemen's  addresses. 

The  respooae  was  overwhelming. 


Volunteers  were  called  In  frc»n  through- 
out the  State  to  join  hands  In  compiling  the 
lists  of  names,  sorting,  packing,  and  labeling 
the  mountain  of  gifts  and  contributions  that 
arrived  dally.  Burroughs  Corp..  Detroit, 
coordinated  much  of  this  effort. 

Booth  Newspapers  paid  for  fiying  the  boxes 
from  Willow  Run  Airport  to  Vietnam. 

The  Chlrstmas  boxes  contained  such  Items 
as  soft  drinks,  aspirin,  preserves,  razor  blades, 
gun  oil.  toothpaste,  and  other  Items  donated 
or  purchased  from  a  fund  of  about  SIO.OOO 
sent  In  by  residents  and  organizations. 

The  servicemen  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion In  the  only  way  a  man  can  when  be  Is 
far  from  home. 

More  than  2.000  letters  of  appreciation  have 
been  received  by  the  Governor's  office,  most 
of  them  addressed  to  the  people  of  Michigan 

They  came  from  marines,  soldiers,  and 
sailors  balling  from  Muskegon  to  Detroit: 
Monroe  to  Ironwood;  from  cities  and  town- 
ships and  rural  routes  In  between — all  over 
Michigan. 

The  gift  boxes  reached  most  of  the  men 
on  Christmas  Eve.  They  were  delivered  in 
combat  zones,  on  ships  and   In  hospitals. 

Their  Impact  was  the  same. 

"I  witnessed  approximately  30  marines 
from  my  State  receive  their  'Michigan 
boxes,'  "  writes  Lance  Cpl.  Daniel  W.  Blsher. 
Hillsdale. 

"I  saw  an  18-year-old  Infantryman  hide  a 
tear  that  I  am  sure  was  shed  for  happiness. 

"I  saw  several  Michigan  marines  walking 
out  of  their  unit  post  office  with  grins  from 
ear  to  ear." 

Capt.  Sherwood  J.  Kok  wrote  this: 

"Tou  should  have  seen  the  happy  smiles 
on  the  faces  of  the  men  from  Michigan  as 
they  unpacked  their  gift  boxes." 

Some  of  the  packages  were  never  claimed. 

Blsher  explained  this: 

"I  saw  one  box  that  had  no  owner — he  was 
dead." 

Included  In  each  package  was  a  special 
4-page  paper  prepared  by  Booth  writers  re- 
porting the  hometown  situation  at  the  holi- 
day time. 

The  messages  contained  In  the  paper  were 
enough  to  warm  a  December  snow. 

"When  we  opened  the  package."  said  Lt. 
John  C.  Andreonl.  an  Ohio  native,  and  CWO 
Harold  E.  Stoelt.  Wyandotte;  "our  men's  eyes 
lit  up  like  thousands  of  children  back  In  the 
States. 

"I  read  the  greetings  from  the  various  cities 
and  everybody  quieted  down  and  remained 
that  way  even  after  I  finished. 

"I  saw  a  couple  of  tears,  and  the  effect  that 
reading  bad  on  our  men  was  more  power- 
ful than  any  prayer  ever  written,  or  Christ- 
mas carol  composed. 

"It  showed  our  men  that  people  do  care, 
and  that  fact  alone  made  our  Christmas  so 
very,  very  happy." 

Said  Sgt.  J.  R.  Henson: 

"The  stories  printed  by  the  different 
papers  of  Michigan  made  us  feel  and  know 
that  we   weren't   forgotten   over   here. 

"I'm  sure  you  won't  mind  if  a  little  orphan 
boy  received  my  box. 

"The  little  plastic  model  car,  the  peanuts 
and  rock  candy  made  a  wonderful  Christ- 
mas gift  for  this  little  waif." 

Not  all  the  plans  for  generous  sharing  were 
accomplished. 

We  decided  to  give  them  (the  presents)  to 
the  children  at  the  orphanage  In  Qui  Nhon. 
We  were  also  going  to  put  on  a  Christmas 
party  for  these  187  children  who  are  very 
underprivileged,"  wrote  Sp.  4c.  Gerald  A. 
Nagy  of  Warren. 

"Yesterday,  one  of  the  sisters  who  takes 
care  of  these  children  received  a  letter  from 
the  Vletcong  saying  that  If  the  GIs  gave  the 
children  a  Christmas  party,  they  would  bomb 
the  orphanage. 

"Our  company  Immediately  stopped  all 
plans  for  the  party,  so  now  all  we  can  do  for 
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these  children   Is  share   our   good   fortune 
with  them." 

Some  of  the  men  made  pracUcal  use  of  the 
gifts. 

Sgt.  Robert  W.  DeU  Is  a  tank  ownmander 
in  the  4th  Cavalry,  ist  Infantry  Division 
His  driver  Is  from  Detroit 

Wrote  Dell: 

"I  found  many  uses  for  some  of  the  Items 
on  our  tank.  The  lens  tissues  we  can  use 
to  clean  the  lenses  on  o\u  sighte.  since  none 
of  us  wear  glasses. 

"The  zipper  ease  will  be  good  for  our  flak 
jackets    If    the    zipper    gets    hard    to   close. 

That  there  are  those  who  care  and  under- 
stand proved  a  vital  factor  In  the  life  of  one 
soldier  who  sometimes  Is  still  puzzled  about 
the  nature  of  a  war  that  has  become  so  much 
a  part  of  him. 

Explained   Pvt.  Rank   W.   Barber: 

"You  can't  Imagine  how  much  It  helps  us 
over  here  to  know  that  the  people  back  home 
really  care." 

For  Ralph  Johnston.  Ann  Arbor,  the  gift 
box  meant  the  beginning  of  a  friendship 
among  his  comrades  in  arms. 

"X  think  the  best  part  was  that  It  made  me 
aware  of  men  in  the  area  who  are  also  from 
Michigan,  and  since  then  we  have  become 
good  friends. 

"For  a  friendship,  sir.  thank  you  Is  not 
enough."  '' 

The  thoughte.  prayers,  and  concern  con- 
tained In  each  package  renewed  a  sense  of 
loyalty,  dedication,  and  love  for  a  State  and 
Its  people. 

■The  operation  also  enabled  some  to  stand 
a  little  taller,  walk  a  little  prouder 

^'JL'tL'  "^^  P'^"'*  '^  '^y  bellow  marines 
gathered  around  and  commented  that  the 
package  was  addressed  not  to  "A  Serviceman 
in  Vietnam,'  but  to  me  personally,  with 
name,  rank,  serial  number,  and  complete 
address."  boasted  S.  Sgt.  Dale  B.  Cowan 
.n  Jf''  ^y^^Krew  misty  and  my  throat  tlght- 
^^^K^*""  ^  '**"^  "^^t  ">«  people  Of  Michi- 
gan had  sent  this  very  warm  Tnd  pleasant 
greeting  as  a  personal  way  of  saying  that 
they  are  behind  me  and  my  fellow  service- 
men  in  Vietnam."  service- 

Others  kept  the  empty  boxes  as  mementos 

h^  L?  '"■  °J"*  .*°  '^"^  "»«  «^Pty  bo»  sitting 
by  my  rack  with  those  big  letters  facing  oSt 

?^-  pIS*/^  ^°  "^^  'Season's  Greetlngsfrom 
the  People  of  Michigan.'  b   "uui 

i,«T^*.fL^:  V^°*.  y°"  "o  'ery  much  Mlch- 
^;  .T°^,  ^°''*  ^Pl-  Thomas  J.  Roehrig. 

Kal^mi^::^:-    '"""^   "^^^    "^^   «°«--. 

"I   am  proud  I  was  bom,  educated    and 

t^t^th"^  ^"^^  "  ^*^»  "  '^y  Nation.  I  p^? 
that  the  wonderful  State  of  Michigan  S^U 

Slg  p^pfe":"  ""'*'  ^°'»''«^rt«l  and  undfTstaTd- 

One  future  college  student  volunteered  hU 
services  for  next  Christmas  «^f cu  nis 

conLT«?*^™i^^  ^  January  and  will  begin 
YDstfanM  f^^  Michigan  University  in 
Ypsliantl.    If  this  war  Is  still  going  on  next 

Vi^^r,.!^-  "'*'*^"  Michigan  Christmailf 
Vietnam,    promised  Sgt.  Thomas  B.  Dawson^ 

vJriT.Z"l  ^ef'^8»  of  disgust  and  shame 
against  U.S.  involvement  In  Vietnam 

The  consensus  is  that  a  brief  exposure  to 
the  actuality  and  purpose  of  the  rtruLl^ 
against  communism  InT  once  defSl^ 
land  would  change  a  few  opinions 
.fJ^^^t  "  a  realization,  however,  that  not  aU 
studenu  make  a  sport  of  draft  card  b^Snlng 

h^^  ,J^  /  ^^°  ^°'  unfavorable  publicity 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  making  this  Operatlcm 
Christmas  m  Vietnam  possible,"  KUd  M^^ 
E.  Clmoll.  a  helicopter  crew  chief 

.om'eorrn.'^r.tanr'  ^'^  *^  ^^  '^* 
coJ^eTpll^f  ■   ^*^'«  =•  -^^ *'  •  ^e"- 


'We  realize  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
Americans  are  against  our  presence  in  Viet- 
nam, but  at  the  same  time.  It  Is  comforting 
and  reassuring  to  receive  this  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  moral  support  of  the  folks  back 
h«ne." 

."ITie  cards  and  letters  In  each  package  writ- 
ten with  the  Innocence  possessed  only  by 
small  children  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
grown  men,  and  made  them  remember 

"The  letter  in  the  box  from  the  little  girl 
made  a  couple  of  tears  come  to  my  eyes  I 
have  six  kids  of  my  own,"  wrote  S.  Sjrt  Jack 
Grundy.  ' 

One  youngster  had  orders  for  S.  Sgt.  Rich- 
ard Hurlbut: 

"To  the  sergeant  •  •  •  Dear  Sarge— do  not 
boss  around  too  much— do  not  be  too  mean 
Merry  Christmas." 

Hurlbut  replied.  "All  sergeants  are  not 
mean  •  •  •  and  really,  we  try  not  to  'boas 
around  too  much.  But  thank  you  for  belna 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  your  soldiers  " 

It  Isn't  difficult  to  think  of  chUdren  In 
Vietnam.  The  letters  made  It  clear  their  half 
starved,  war  mangled  and  many  times  dis- 
eased bodies  and  dirt-streaked  faces  are 
everywhere. 

Many  of  the  men  felt  a  need  to  share  their 
unexpected  good  fortune  with  these  children 
I  assure  you  that  everything  will  be  put 
to  good  use.  What  I  can't  use  myself  will  be 
contributed  to  the  Tan  Mai  Orp/anage/'one 
letter,  signed  by  four  privates  and  a  specialist 
fourth  class  said. 
^^ Cpl.  Donald  Barbee.  Kalamazoo,  had  this 

,JJl  r^'lt*"^?*^  •  •  •  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan for  the  Christmas  gift.    It  was  the  nicest 
f,^L    f""'**  ^^"^  gotten-next  to  being  sent 
home  to  my  wife  and  three  little  angels  " 
tlcal""^  °^  *^^  presents  were  Just  not  prac- 

r.^''°^  ^  marine:  "My  buddy  gave  me  his 
razor  blades,  he  doesn't  shave  yet ..  "^  °^ 
^y^^l  youths  aged  by  battle  and  the  veteran 

1^  .^h!L  °"^*^*  ^°-  ^"^^  Wo'"l<l  Wars  and  Korea, 
ipaeed  was  a  memorable  Christmas 

r«^t  i"?**  T^'^  diverelfled,  from  Infantry- 
man to  file  clerk,  but  their  sentiments  wSe 

vuG  S&iHG. 

th^7nltn.?**!'  apologies  for  their  spelling, 
fPit  ^^T^  ?  properly  express  wh«  th^ 
felt,  the  time  it  might  take  for  a  busy  maJ 
like  a  Governor  to  read  their  letters 
thi?»«5'l''.°*  S^"*  apologies  for  the  Job 

come  hUeTwTnnV""  *"•  "'"^"^^  *« 

Sp5c.  Floyd  Rozewskl  summed  It  up- 
nf  ,«t!i?  ^''P*  *^<^  you  back  home  wUlthlnk 
th-H  °°!  °"'y  '^'^^S  these  hoUdays,  but  1^ 
the  duration  of  thU  war. 

"For  we  will  always  need  your  support." 
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pressed  in  the  editorial  and  have  intro- 
duced legislation  in  this  reelect. 
If  Troops  Need  Handounb.  Lpr  Uwmu)  States 
Pbovidi 
It  U  the  responsibility  of  the  U.S  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  Its  servicemen  with  the 
best  possible  equipment — both  as  to  type 
and  to  quality.  Their  lives  and  their  effec- 
tiveness depend  upon  the  weapons  witii 
Which  they  are  equlK)ed.  The  Defense  De- 
partment shoiUd  be  alert  to  combat  condi- 
tions Which  indicate  the  need  for  special 
equipment.  t-^^a* 

A  case  in  point  Is  a  dispatch  from  Denver 
to  the  effect  that  a  young  marine  private 
flrst  class  m  Vietnam  had  written  his  family 

!t  "^1  '?^™  ^  ^""^  ^^  a  P»«tol  for  use 
against  the  Vletoong.  He  said  his  Issued 
weapon,  a  rifle,  was  not  suited  to  the  job  erf 

fo^fi^fM^*'^*^"  *^*  °^  '^'«'  "^d  other 
forUflcatlons.    He  said  many  of  his  buddies 

^  fi^   requesting  and   receiving   pistols 

r^^,  ^*^  5^"*»-  ^  '**^«  se^t  him  a 
regulation  .45  automatic.  ^^ 

The  suggestion  here  Is  that  If  handguns 

^L^^''^*  ^^''<="^*'  "^  J^Kle  and  fort^ 
area  warfare  and  are  desired  by  the  troons 
doing  the  fighting,  then  It  1.  the  G^^ 
ment  not  the  families,  which  should  be  do- 
ing the  supplying. 


Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  State 
Position  on  H.R.  1153 
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If  Troops  Need  Handguns,  Let  United 
States  Provide 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEiJS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OHT,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  our 
S^n^J^'^""®  ^"**^°  <^<>"^er  Express. 
h^^^^J'  concerning  the  use  of 
handarms  by  our  troops  in  Vietnam  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the   views  ex- 


HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
^clude  the  third  in  a  series  of  reports 
made  to  members  of  the  Alabama  dele- 
^IT,  ^  *^®  delegates  to  the  annual 
Washington  meeting  of  Associated  In- 

fi^^,?/^^^"^-  -This  report  states 
the  position  of  the  association  on  HR 
1133,  labor-management  program  It 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  James  B  Brand 
director  of  industrial  relations.  James  b' 
Clow  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Birmingham: 
Laboe-Manacemxnt  Prooram— HJl   1153 

^^^^J^^  ^^  *^'  industrial  relations  field 
presented  before  the  Alabama  congres- 
sional delegation  by  James  B.  Brand^l 
rector  Of  industrial  relations.  J^«  b 
Clow  &  Sons.  Inc..  Birmingham  Ala  Jan  ' 
uary  24. 1966)  6"«m,  Aia.,  jan- 

^r^^  *T"*  ^°-  ^^'  "^e  House  passed  by 
voice  vote  and  sent  to  thi.  's^r^!^  ' 
-n^^ed  biu  HJl.  uL^a.^'^tm^^^nxe^ 

&^*"-.  T**  "•"  ^°""*  amend^^rt 
Hartley  Act   to  permit   employer  contrtbu 
rinH^**  ^^'''"y  ""l^^nlstei^^^US^^^,^: 
motlon    programs    or    committees    for    tLe 
inte-jretauon  of  collective  bargaining'gr*^! 

hlS°''  f^  °^  *^«  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
hlbltetf.   with   certain   exceptions    navmenfa. 
by   employers  to  employee"^  re^es^ST^- 
TTie  purpose  of  the  restriction  was  to  pr?-' 

ter^n,^'!.  J°"^'*  "^"=*  ^"•'^"y  admlnls- 
S^^  th^TT""''  programs  and  com- 
nuctees  for  the  Interpretations  of  collective 
^X^  agreement,  by  adding  Th^'^to 
the  list  of  exceptions.  >»"   i« 

AIA  Is  of  the  opinion  that  if  this  bin  is 
P~««I   aa  wrtttwi.  It  will  simply  grant  a 
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unloQ  "reto  power  over  the  public  relations 
programs  of  tbe  oompanj  wltb  respect  to 
tbs  promotion  ot  its  products." 

Although  the  blU  states  that  the  Joint 
^■ograms  are  not  a  mandatory  subject  at 
eollectlTe  bargaining,  you  know,  as  we  do. 
the  unions  have  ways  of  making  sxire  these 
things  are  negotiated  into  the  contract. 

For  these  reasons,  we  feel  that  HJl.  1163 
Is  not  In  the  beat  Interest  of  sound  labor- 
management  practices  and  should  not  be 
enacted. 


Th«  Fkat  Day  of  Dcmocraqr 


?  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

^  Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  real- 
ize the  Importance  of  the  Magna  Carta, 
not  only  to  the  EIngUsh,  but  to  ourselves 
and  freemen  everywhere.  The  December 
196&->7anuary  1966  Iwue  of  Klwanls  mag. 
azlne  carries  an  article  by  J.  A.  Maxtone 
Oraham  entitled  "The  First  Day  of  De- 
mocracy." It  Is  an  interesting  account 
of  what  the  Magna  Carta  does  and  does 
not  do,  and  I  Include  It  herewith  : 
Tax  PttST  DAT  or  DxMocaACT 
(By  J.  A.  Maxtone  Oraham) 
NWther  sldtf  wa*  in  tlfc  beet  of  tempers — 
the  one,  because  of  the  long  and  evasive  de- 
lays engineered  by  the  other:  the  other,  be- 
cause of  the  feeling  that  the  rights  of  thtflr 
principal,  rights  that  had  stood  unchallenged 
for  centuries,  were  being  removed  by  threat 
of  force.  At  the  dally  meetings  on  the  long 
green  meadow  beside  tbe  Thames,  in  gay 
tents  and  pavilions,  there  was  tittle  good  will. 
Qoth  sides  were  constantly  on  guard  for 
trsacheiy.  Few  strayed  from  the  open  field 
toward  the  wooded  hill  that  overlooked  the 
rlvsr  for  fear  of  ambush.  In  the  evenings. 
wten  the  b*r«u  and  their  followers  retired 
to  thetr  ■iliwilipiimiit  at  Staines.  King  John 
and  his  laan  woold  ride  back  to  the  safety  of 
the  thick  walls  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  they 
would  confer  far  Into  the  night  on  how  these 
XBOtistrous.  unjustifiable  demands  could  b« 


At  length,  after  enifleM  discussion  In  the 
upper  class  language  at  the  day.  which  was 
still  Worman  French,  and  wl»i  as  much  acer- 
bity and  lack  of  undersUmjlng  as  would  now 
be  felt  between  labor  and  managsment  In  a 
big  contract  dispute,  terms  were  drafted  that, 
as  a  compromise,  completely  satisfied  neither 
party,  yet  would  allow  the  business  of  the 
country  to  continue.  On  Monday.  June  16. 
1316.  before  a  gathering  of  several  thouacLnd 
people.  King  John,  a  sly-Iooklng,  bearded 
man  of  48  who  stood  only  6  feet,  6  inches 
lUgh.  gave  assent  for  the  final  draft  to  be 
■aaled.  for  he  himself  was  unable  to  write. 

Mo  one  at  Runnym«d«  that  day  would  h*v« 
beea  anything  but  miyilasd  had  he  the  fore- 
knowledge that  la  1M  years'  time  the  Magna 
Carta  (called  "the  Great"  onl^  to  distinguish 
U  from  a  minor  ooe  dealing  with  forests) 
would  be  the  subject  of  worldwide  celebra- 
tion and  scholarly  analysis.  Written  tn  54 
Unas  of  .medieral  Latin  on  a  13-  by  30-Inch 
'  piece  of  parchment,  the  deed's  ootOn  pur- 
poaes  were  local  and  temporary,  to  oorreot 
certain  abuses  that  had  grown  up  during 
the  reign  ot  John  and  his  lynfioreseisB.  and 
that  wsre  In  daagar  at  becoming  cuetotnary. 
For  convenience,  later  historians  divided  the 
1  continuous  pangrapb  Into  OS  clauses, 
only  U  ot  wtticb  are  eUU  mild  today,  and 
only  a  few  ot  any  aMdaa  tatportance: 


"1.  The  English  Church  ahell  be  free,  and 
shall  have  Its  rights  undlmlnltihed.  and  Its 
liberties  unimpaired. 

"9.  A  debtor's  land  shall  not  be  seized 
while  he  has  movable  goods  to  discharge  the 
debt. 

"20.  A  man  shall  be  fined  only  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  his  oSense,  but  not  so 
heavily  as  to  deprive  him  ot  his  livelihood. 

"39.  No  freeman  shall  be  seized  or  Im- 
prisoned, or  stripped  of  his  rights  or  pos- 
sessions, cx'  outlawed  or  exiled,  or  deprived 
of  his  standing  in  any  other  way:  nor  will  we 
proceed  with  force  against  blm.  or  send 
others  to  do  so.  except  by  the  lawful  Judg- 
ment of  his  equals  or  by  the  law  of  tbe 
land." 

These  four  are  typical  of  the  best  and 
most  lasting  of  the  clauses;  yet  to  the  barons 
who  drafted  the  Magna  Carta  It  was  the 
correction  of  speclflc  t-oyal  abuses  that  mat- 
tered most.  The  King's  otBclals  had  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  requislUonlng  food,  fuel, 
and  transport  of  their  travels,  and  of  mov- 
ing on  either  without  paying  or  with  the 
promise,  seldom  kept,  to  pay  later.  The 
admlalstrtalon  of  the  law  had  fallen  on  slack 
times:  there  had  been  no  eyre  (Itinerant 
court)  In  circulation  for  6  years,  and  people 
had  no  redress  against  the  wrongdoings  of 
tyrannical  local  officials.  Taxation,  In  the 
form  of  "scutage"  of  "shield  money"  paid 
In  place  of  military  service,  had  reached  a 
new  high.  Justices  and  sheriffs,  in  many 
cases  people  who  had  little  knowledge  of 
or  care  for  the  law,  were  discharging  their 
duties  brutally  and  dishonestly.  Tbe  King 
had  seized  hostages  from  the  families  of 
mutlnotis  noblee  as  a  surety  for  good  be- 
havior, and  most  of  John's  soldiers  were 
unruly,  scoundrelly  mercenaries  whom  he 
,had  brought  In  from  abroad  to  protect  him. 
and  whom  he  rewarded  with  civil  service 
posts  and  high  offices. 

For  3  years  a  band  of  barons  had  been 
fulminating  against  John's  abuse  of  his 
power.  Each  time  the  King  promised  that 
he  would  behave  better  In  the  future:  each 
time  he  made  no  effort  to  do  so.  In  the 
meantime  the  Pope  In  1213  bad  appointed 
Stephen  Langton  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  England  was  still  a  Roman  Catholic 
country.  Langton,  03,  a  scholar,  poet,  and 
man  of  great  patience  and  wisdom,  was  ap- 
palled at  the  straits  Into  which  his  coimtiy 
had  fallen  after  30  years  of  maladministra- 
tion. He  took  several  of  the  angry  barons 
aside  and  showed  them  the  wording  of  a 
vague  charter  of  rights  drawn  up  more  than 
a  hundred  years  t>efore  by  Henry  I.  He 
convinced  them  that  the  only  hope  they — 
and  the  country — had  was  to  produce  a  new 
written  charter  that  the  King  would  accept. 
After  busy  scribes  had  covered  many  sheets 
of  parchment  with  tentative  clauses  in  draft 
after  draft,  a  document,  called  the  "Articles 
of  the  Barons,"  was  finished. 

The  barons  and  their  men  then  marched 
south,  to  London.  When  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  eagerly  thrown  open  to  them  (for 
the  citlee  and  boroughs,  a  growing  force  in 
what  had  been  a  predominantly  rural  na- 
tion, were  among  the  moet  abused  sections 
of  the  country ) ,  John  realized  that  he  no 
longer  controlled  the  balance  of  power.  He 
agreed  to  meet  his  opponents  at  Runny- 
mede.  and  formally  sealed  the  articles  of  the 
barons  as  a  basis  for  further  dlscxission. 

Under  the  artlclee.  all  the  wrongs  caused 
by  John's  evildoing  would  be  righted:  serv- 
ices to  the  Crown  would  be  paid  (or  Immedi- 
ately: two  Justices  would  visit  each  county 
four  times  a  year:  scutage  would  not  be  levied 
without  the  consent  of  a  committee  of 
nobles;  only  people  who  knew  the  law  would 
administer  It;  all  hostages  would  be  given 
up:  the  unpopular  meroeneries  would  be  de- 
prived of  office  and  sent  home;  and  the 
barons  would  choose  35  of  their  number  to  be 
guardians  of  the  terms  of  the  chafter. 

Tbeee  terms  might  at  first  seem  a  massive 


blow  for  the  people  against  the  State;  yet 
an  examination  of  the  clauses  shows  that 
the  principal  beneficiaries  were  to  be  the 
earls  and  barons,  their  families,  and  the 
higher  ranking  of  the  many  underlings  who, 
in  the  day  of  the  feudal  system,  depended 
on  them.  The  few  clauses  benefiting  the 
common  people,  the  townsfolk,  or  the 
church  were  craftily  inserted  by  the  barons 
(led  by  Robert  Pltzwalter,  who  was  no  less 
unscrupulous  than  the  King)  to  attract  more 
support  for  their  movement.  Even  the  ap- 
parently altruistic  stipulation  that  men  were 
not  to  be  deprived  of  the  tools  of  their  trade 
In  lieu  of  payment  of  debt  had  a  back-handed 
purpose,  for  a  landlord  too  would  suffer  If 
his  villeins  had  no  plows  with  which  to  work 
bis  soil. 

A  serf  guiding  a  set  of  harrows  through 
the  black  fens  of  Lincolnshire  was  as  Utile 
affected  by  the  events  at  Runnymede  as 
would  an  Australian  aboriginal  by  a  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Nations.  Nor  was  his  way 
of  life  greatly  altered  when  in  the  following 
autumn  the  Pope  ordered  John  to  cancel  the 
charter  as  illegal  and  excommunicated  the 
barons  who  had  been  behind  It.  (Arch- 
bishop Langtofi  refuse^l  to  publish  the  ex- 
communication, and  had  to  relinquish  his 
post.) 

It  was  not  a  time  for  easy  communication 
of  ideas.  The  3  million  Inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land led  quiet.  Isolated  lives.  Perhaps  a  hiui- 
dred  thousand  or  two  dwelled  In  London  and 
the  larger  towns;  the  remainder,  unless  well 
enough  bom  to  inhabit  keep  or  castle,  lived 
purely  rural  existences  in  villages  of  200  or 
BOO  people.  Accurate  news  was  bard  to 
come  by;  only  the  rich  traveled.  The  vil- 
lager's life  was  the  village,  except  perhaps  for 
occasional  excursions  along  rutted  roculs  to  a 
fair  or  nuirket  a  few  miles  distant. 

A  man  who  was  wronged  by  his  neighbor 
or  by  the  state  would  find  it  hard  to  get  re- 
dress; local  officials  were  elected  by  nepotism 
and  robed  In  graft.  The  villein  was  little 
better  off  than  a  slave,  owning  no  property, 
receiving  no  wages,  and  faced  with  the  choice 
either  of  working  properly  for  his  lord  or 
sUrvlng.  He  was  tied  to  tbe  land  where  he 
lived,  and  could  be  bought  and  sold  with  the 
property.  If  his  daughter  married  onto  an- 
other property,  he  was  fined  by  the  landlord 
for  the  loss  of  the  labor  of  her  and  her  chil- 
dren. 

A  freeman  fared  somewhat  better.  He 
oould  practice  as  a  craftsman  or  a  small 
tradesman,  but  still  was  liable  for  consider- 
able dues  and  services  to  his  superior.  Above 
him  was  an  esquire  or  a  knight  who  could 
exact  services  from  his  Inferiors,  but  who. 
In  turn,  owed  allegiance — and  liability  for 
military  service — to  his  overlord,  thte  baron. 
It  was  the  responsibility  of  these  men  to  sup- 
ply armed  forces  to  the  Crown  (the  numbers 
and  conditions  were  known  by  long  custom, 
and  had  been  the  conditions  under  which 
land  grants  were  made  by  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors) ,  though  there  was 
an  arrangement  whereby,  at  the  King's  dis- 
cretion, they  could  pay  scutage  Instead  of 
sending  men.  The  recognized  maximum  for 
the  Infrequent  emergency  demands  for  scu- 
tage In  the  two  previous  reigns  had  been  2 
marks  per  soldier,  enough  money  to  buy 
nearly  a  ton  and  a  half  of  wheat,  worth  $1(X) 
today. 

Terribly  spoiled  by  his  parents  as  the 
youngest  of  eight  children,  John  grew  up  to 
disregard  all  convention.  Insolent,  moody, 
unpredictable,  lecherous,  totally  unable  to 
accept  advice,  yet  bringing  disaster  after'dls- 
aster  upon  himself  by  his  own  actions,  imme- 
diately greedy  for  Anything  he  desired,  and 
liable  to  Hitlerlan  tantrums  of  ungovern- 
able rage,  when  he  would  roll  on  the  fioor 
and  gnaw  the  rush  mattings,  John  bore  all 
the  marks  of  the  psychopath.  He  made  no 
effort  to  oouform  to  the  unwritten  agree- 
ments of  the  past,  and  began  exacting  scu- 
tage every  year,  as  well  as  personal  service. 
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In  1210  he  demanded  scutage  twice  for  his 
wars  in  Wale*  and  Scotland,  to  the  tune  of 
3'^  marks.  Four  years  later  he  demanded 
another  3.  This  was  equivalent  to  asking  a 
$10,000-a-year.  man  today  for  an  extra  $1  000 
In  income  tax.  It  was  crippling  to  the  bar- 
ons, especially  to  those  in  England's  poorer 
^  northeast  country  who  had  already  been  In 
debt  when  John  took  the  throne. 

The  two  kings  before  John  had  been  his 
father  and  brother,  Henry  n  and  Richard  I. 
Henry  was  a  wise,  excellent  administrator 
and  can  be  numbered  among  the  very  best 
English  monarchs.  His  son  Richard,  known 
as  "the  Lionheart,"  Is  remembered  as  a  hero 
a  great  cnisader,  and  an  upholder  of  Chris- 
tianity, of  right,  and,  therefore,  of  Ehgland 
The  truth  U  less  kind,  however.  Richard  was 
basically  a  sportsman,  and  It  was  as  a  par- 
ticularly pleasing  form  of  bloodsport  that  he 
regarded  the  crusades.  In  the  10  years  that 
he  was  theoretically  ruling  England,  he  was 
BO  busy  directing  the  slaughter  of  the  Inso- 
lent Saracens  that  he  spent  no  more  than  6 
months  In  the  coiaitry  of  his  throne 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  such  absentee- 
Ism  in  the  days  when  the  King's  power  was 
Indeed  absolute,  and  when  there  was  Uttle 
In  the  way  of  an  executive  government  to 
make  policies  and  decisions  In  his  behalf 
should  lead  to  a  considerable  slide  In  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  It  Is  only  fair  to  Kimr 
John  to  explain  that  he  Inherited  a  daun^ 
ing  amount  of  Inefficiency  and  crisis  when 
he  unexpectedly  ascended  the  throne  In  1199 
«,„K  .!.  t^*  °'  33— unexpectedly,  because 
Richard  has  nominated  his  nephew  Arthur 
to  succeed  him,  and  only  on  his  deathbed 
did  he  change  his  mind.  (Just  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  John  then  murdered  Arthur  ) 

England  was  not  the  only  territory  John 
had  to  be  concerned  with.     There  was  the 
imruly   populace  of   Ireland   to   be   held   In 
.^^.7^  Jealous,  patriotic,  warlike  peoples 
of  Scotland  and  Wales  were  sources  of  con- 
stant   trouble.      In    addition,    the    English 
lUngdom    stretched     across     the     Channel 
through  half  of  Prance,  and  all  the  way  U, 
the  Pyrenees  on  the  Spanish  border.     Nor- 
mandy,  Brittany,   Aqultalne,  Anjou,   Maine 
Gascony,   Poitou,  and   the   Channel   Islands' 
were  all,  reluctantly,  under  the  English  sway 
And  as  the  PrencJ>  grew  more  and  more  rest- 
less in  their  demands  for  freedom,  more  and 

wSom'*'"  *'*'*  "****"*  ***  ""'  **'"^  ^°^^ 
By  means  of  hU  colossal  taxation  John 
raised  army  after  army;  but  he  conducted 
his  campaigns  with  lees  than  his  brother's 
boldness  and  efficiency.  John  Lackland  as 
he  was  called  In  hie  youth,  was  the  only 
one  In  the  family  with  no  property  of  his 
own;  now  It  was  John  Soft-sword  who  was 
;*^f  ^  °^^  ''*"'*'  ^^^^  another,  so  that  by 
\^i^  ^^,  nothing  left  in  Prance  except 
the  Channel  Islands,  Poitou,  and  Aqultalne 
Once  again  John  4*tumed  to  England  de- 
termined to  equip  himself  so  that  he  could 

«ii,^>.''"'P*"y  •***•  It  was  now  that  he 
made  the  excessive  demands  that  led  to  the 
Magna  Carta. 

.J?*,"*  '^^  ^°  foundation  in  law  for  the 

♦^l*^^**^^*^*  ^*'<""  '"cePt  ^or  the  fact 
that  John  had  guaranteed  to  observe  certain 
specific  freedoms  during  his  reign.  It  was 
no  more  possible,  to  enforce  these  than  it 
wouM  be  to  hold  a  Senator  or  Congressnum 
to  his  election  promisee.  Subsequent  efforts 
th»i^'  ^  °i  •^*»°»"»  "»<»  jurists  to  regard 
them  as  the  basU  for  a  British  Constitution 
•Je  quite  without  foundation.  "Magna 
Cam  was  the  product  not  of  a  rebellion- 
wrote  Historian  Arthur  Bryant,  "but  of  a 
revolution  carried  out  by  the  pro^iess  of  ifw." 
It  Is  a  common  misconception  that  habeas 
^rpus.  that  complete  British  and  Ameri^ 

^1^°I?  T"^"-  '^'"^^  detention,  orl^ 
St^«.^     R^nymede,    when    in    fact    the 

^' *«•  ^"^  by  Jury  part  of  the  charter;  lu 
origins  lay  in  reform,  during  the  prertouS 


century  to  repl^ce  trial  by  ordeal.  In  which  a 
suspected  felon  could  prove  his  innocence  by 
remaining  unharmed  after  grasping  a  red- 
hot  Iron,  being  plunged  Into  Icy  water,  or 
some  other  such  ordeal.  There  was  no  men- 
tion of  any  kind  of  parliament,  unless  one 
counts  the  baronial  committee  of  25.  It  fell 
to  Simon  de  Montfort  to  father  the  first 
Parliament  50  years  later,  in  1265. 

In  later  centuries,  by  the  setting  of  prece- 
dent after  precedent,  and  as  representative* 
from  the  counties  and  then  from  the  bor- 
oughs werp  summoned  to  Westminster  to 
help  with  the  business  of  government,  the 
modern  principles  of  universal  suffrage  and 
universal  representation  graduaUy  emerged 
to  become  the  democratic  system  enjoyed  to- 
day on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
growth  of  popular  elections  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives was  a  slow  and  gradual  process 
that  did  not  finish  untU  1920,  when  Ameri- 
can women  got  the  vote,  and  1928,  when  the 
British   siiffragettes  got   their  way. 

Nevertheless,  the  Importance  of  the  Magna 
Carta  must  not  be   underrated.     When,  In 
1776,    the    colony   of   Virginia    found    Itself 
chafing   under   the   yoke   of   another  needy 
and  greedy   tryant,   George  in,   one  of  the 
most    Important    and    basic    clauses    of    Its 
bill  of  rights  was  that  "no  man  be  deprived 
of  his  liberty  except  by  the  law  of  the  land 
or  the  Judgment  of  his  peers" — almost  a  rep- 
etlUon    of    clause    39    of    the    13th    century 
charter.     And    when    the    State    of    Massa- 
chusetts,  in    1780,   drafted   her   own   biU   of 
rights,  section  XI  was  no  more  than  a  mere 
echo   of   the   Magna   Carta:    "Every  subject 
•    •    •    ought   to   obtain   right   and   Justice 
freely,   and   without   being  obliged   to  pur- 
chase  It;    completely,   and   without  denial- 
promptly,  and   vrtthout  delay,   conformably 
to  the  laws."     For  brevity,  clause  40  of  the 
1215  charter  is  to  be  preferred:  "To  no  one 
will  we  sell,  to  no  one  deny  or  delay  right 
or    Justice."      a    careful     reading    of    the 
ConstituUon     and     Its     amendments     wUl 
uncover    other    reminders    of    Runnymede- 
that  private  property  should  not  be  taken 
for  public  use  without  Just  compensaUon- 
that  a  trial  must  be  held  In  the  State  where 
the  crime  was  committed. 

(By  a  curious  freak  of  fate,  one  of  the  four 
surviving  copies  of  the  original  charter  was 
on  exhibition  at  the  1939  New  York  World's 
Fair.  When  war  broke  out  In  September, 
the  British  Government,  afraid  to  risk  Its 
passage  across  the  AUantic,  had  the  ancient 
parchment  placed  for  the  duration  tmder 
perpetual  guard  In  the  Library  of  Congress 
alongside  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  (Constitution.) 

But  these  are  merely  trivial  Instances  of 
t^e    general    princlplee    embodied    in    the 
charter.    What  U  Important  is  not  so  much 
the  wording  of  the  document,   but  that  It 
came  Into  being  at  all.    After  John  died  In 
1216,  king  after  king,  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  readily  confirmed  on  his  acceesion  that 
he  would  honor  Its  conditions.    For  the  first 
time  in  the  histwy  of  the  naUon,  despotism 
^ve   way   to   the   Idea   that   others   In   the 
kingdom  should  have  a  say  in  the  way  It  was 
run.     Moreover,  the  terms  were  actually  In- 
corporated In  the  statute  rolU  of  England. 
Seven   hundred   years   later,   the  Jurist  and 
historian  Lord  Bryce  wrote  about  the  Magna 
oarta:      It   was   the   starting   point  of   the 
constitutional   history   of   the  ItoglUh  ra« 
the  first  link  In  a  long  chain  of  constitutional 
instruments    which    have    moulded    men's 
^?^„,*°?  'J5''*  together  free  governments, 
not  only  in  England  but  wherever  the  Eng^ 
^k^  has  gone  and  the  English  tonguels 

The  charter  by  no  means  defined  democ- 
racy as  we  know  it  today;  there  was  no  ques- 

^n  t  °i  '^^  ""*  *  '^*'J"«  °^  ^^  highest  bom 
contributing  to  the  government  of  the  tan™ 

Queen   In   consultation   with   the  House   of 
Lorde.    *■<»  many,  many  yeaw  after  the  tenee 
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and  Inimical  doings  at  Runnymede,  moet 
people  In  England  would  Uve.  marry,  and  die 
in  wretchedness,  without  even  the  slightest 
chAnce  of  electing  anyone  to  represent  theU- 
interests. 

-nie  Magna  Carte,  then,  might  seem  an 
inadequate  basU  from  which  to  evolve  a 
^m.^""  i"^  °^  individual  freedom  tor  300 
mUllon  English-speaking  people,  but  It  was 
a  useful  start. 


Katzenbach  Open*  New  Vote  Drive  in 
South— Promitei  U.S.  Help  if  White* 
Try  To  Coerce,  Frighten  Negroes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Include  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  foUowing  report,  by  Simeon 
Booker,  of  Jet  magazine,  concerning  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach's  visit  to 
Alabama,  opening  a  new  vote  drive  in  the 
South: 

Katzenbach     Opens    New    Vote    Drive    m 
South— Promises  U.S.  Heu  if  Wnrras  -mr 
To  Coerce,  Frighten  Negkobs 
(By  Simeon  Booker,  Jet  Washington  bureau 
chief) 
Negro  civil  rights  officialdom  described  him 
as    •  timid    and    cautious."      Southern    law- 
makers harangued  him  as  "bold  and  aggres- 
sive.       The    dally    press    mirrored    him    as 
colorless  and  drab." 

Against  this  backdrop  of  confllctlnK  Un- 
^I^,*"^;,  ^J  Attorney  General  Nicholas 
deBelleviUe  Katzenbach  undertook  an  un- 
precedented civil  rights  mission.  He  fiew 
into  the  deep  South  and  stars,  along  with 
meteorites,  fell  aU  over  Alabama. 

Recognized  as  the  Cabinet  member  with 
thecontroverslal  task  of  smashing  barriers  to 
N^^  voting,  Katzenbach  selected  the  sea- 
port city  Of  Mobile,  Ala.,  for  an  adventurous 
J^L  ♦?"  %P^'^^  at  a  Negro  vote  rally 
to  state  the  Goi/emment's  poslOon,  to  en- 
courage Negroes  to  flock  to  the  polls  and  fin- 
ally  to  urge  moderate  whites  to  Join  in  the 
democratization  of  one  of  the  country's  race 
relations  wastelands. 

r,.^.*^*'''^**  ™e™her8  would  dare  visit  a 

7.^L^  ^f**  "^"^^  *  N^o  audience, 
fearful  of  antagonizing  the  Southern   taw- 

T^^*^^  powerhouse  on  Capitol  HUl  Few 
VVs  would  be  courageous  enough  to  speak 

tiVlr,°'f  *t'''  }^^  ^"^^  °°  firm  ImpleiSen- 
tetlon  of  the  civil  rights  laws.  Most  would 
concoct  fanciful  statements  from  huge  Wash- 
ington offices  and  sit  back  and  count  the 
press  clippings.  ^'uui   me 

,v!^^*V.****^'  *^  *^'^  *=*^  organizations 
(Nonpartisan  Voters  League.,  MobUe  County 

o^^t  w''^  Committee,  and  the  Mobile  , 
County  Movement)  singled  oUt  Katzenbach 
as  their  main  speaker  for  the  103d  anniver- 
sary EmancipaU  on  Day  celebration,  none  had 
any  Idea  he  would  accept  the  Invltotlon  It 
3^,f  ^I'^ff  °^  thinking  big,  and  It  paid  off 
When  the  Attorney  Generic  replied  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  Idea."  "Don't  embar- 
rass the  Attorney  General"  became  the  cry  as 
f„  iS°l.f^  leafiets,  filers,  and  cards  circulated 
Stet^       *»  '^e"  "  ^eas  Ui  two  surrounding 

"We  couldn't  afford  to  have  this  man  speak 
to  an  empty  haU,"  said  C.  H.  Montgomeiy^a 
voter-registration  chairman.  "We  knew  our 
opponents  would  Uugh  at  us." 
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In  pMt  years  tbe  emancipation  program 
wu  btfd  at  a  Negro  church  and  MX)  filled  the 
M*t>.  Tbe  lOM  aOalr  loomed  ae  the  giant 
In  tbe  municipal  auditorium  with  a  10.000- 
peraon  capacity.  The  proepecU  of  seeing  a 
U.S.  Attorney  General  in  the  fleeh  proved  to 
b«  a  tremendous  attraction  as  4,500  arose  and 
applauded  wheW  the  former  Air  Force  navi- 
gator, who  was  shot  down  over  Europe  and 
captured  by  the  Germans,  was  introduced. 

As  the  symbol  of  rfs.  might  in  clvU  rtghu. 
Katcenbach,  In  a  calm,  unruffled  style,  de- 
taUed  President  Jobnaon's  plan  to  unlock  the 
voting  rights,  reaffirming  bis  determination 
to  ad0  noore  voter  reglatrars.  He  warned 
against  any  "slow  down  tactlca."  promising 
that  "any  qualified  Negro  who  wants  to  regis- 
ter to  vote  wUl  be  regUtered."  He  called  for 
longer  hours  of  registrars  and  announced 
that  be  was  sending  shortly  letters  to  M8  reg- 
istrars spelling  out  the  Government's 
program. 

Heavy  applause  erupted  when  he  said,  "I 
have  a  ovessage  for  those  noisy  few  who  may 
•ntertaln  thoughts  of  trying  to  frighten  or 
coerce  a  Negro  ciuaen — or  any  citizen — from 
trying  to  register  to  vots.  If  you  do.  you 
wUl  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  reckon 
with." 

Katzenbacb  was  forced  to  pause  33  times 
during  his  speech  for  outbreaks  o(  applause. 
He  was  greeted  warmly  and  affectionately 
even  as  tbe  State's  Negro  leadership  caUed 
for  broader  Justice  Department  action.  A 
farmer  had  wet  eyes  as  the  Attorney  General 
ended  bis  speech  on  this  note:  "A  century 
''  ago.  It  was  Lincoln  who  emancipated  the 
Negro.  A  generation  hence,  we  may  very 
well  recognize  that  it  was  the  Negro  who 
helped  emancipate  the  Nation."  At  the  close 
of  bis  29-mlnute  talk,  tbe  Alabama  Negroes, 
plus  a  sprinkling  of  whites,  stood  frenzied, 
clapping  hands  and  shouting. 

During  the  a-day  visit  to  Alabama,  the 
Attorney  General  cor»ferred  with  Federal 
authorities,  attorneys,  and  Integrated  gather- 
ings. There  were  always  tbe  reminders  that 
b«  was  in  tbe  Deep  South.  Ttxe  dally  news- 
pi^MT  refused  to  pubUsb  Negroes  In  pictures 
with  t^e  Attorney  General  (despite  the  his- 
toric occasion)  and  a  local  bar  association 
which  Invited  him  to  speak,  discourteously 
allowed  a  presiding  officer  to  criticize  Kataen- 
bach  during  an  Introduction.  The  official 
charged  that  the  Attorney  General  provoked 
"race  riots"  becatise  of  his  visits.  There  was 
little  ^oubt  tbat  the  trip  stimulated  Negro 
voting  which  was  a  purpose  of  the  mission. 
Katzenbacb  was  winning  a  new  Image 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  GOP  conference  com- 
mittee on  nuclear  affairs.  I  am  Issuing  a 
summary  of  the  present  state  of  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  research  to  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  which  also  may 
be  of  interest  to  others.  The  document 
also  contains  recommendations  for  Im- 
proving U.S.  efforts  in  this  area  and  is 
reproduced  below: 

CoirTmoLi.zD        THsai(oNuci.x4a        Fusion—  - 
aTATtra  Rkpokt  axo  Rxcommkitdatioms 
During    two    dseadss   since    the    blasting 
blrtb  of  the  AtooUc  Ag«  at  Hiroshima  in 


1946.  man  has  made  great  progress  harnes- 
sing the  uranium  atccn  for  jjeaceful  produc- 
tion of  electricity.  But  while  controlling  and 
converting  the  power  of  the  A-bomb  to 
peacefxil  use  has  become  reality,  converting 
the  H-bomb  to  peaceful  use  by  controlling 
the  release  of  Its  even  greater  energy  to  pro- 
duce heat  for  generating  electricity  remains 
In  the  dream  stage.  In  1»4S  this  accomplish- 
ment was  predicted  to  be  30  years  Into  the 
future.  Today  the  prediction  Is  still  20 
years. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  boundless 
reserve  of  hydrogen  In  the  oceans  of  the 
globe — If  It  can  ever  be  brought  to  man's 
disposal — will  provide  his  energy  require- 
ments to  Infinity. 

Uranium  and  plutonlum  atoms  release 
their  energy  by  fission — the  process  of  break- 
ing down  Into  lighter  elements.  The  weight 
lost  converts  Into  energy  as  predicted  by  Ein- 
stein's equation.  Etmc*.  In  contrast,  hydro- 
gen atoms  release  their  energy  by  fusion — the 
process  of  combining,  or  fusing,  together  to 
form  a  larger  atom,  helium.  Tbe  weight,  or 
mass,  converted  to  energy  In  the  fusion 
process  Is  greater  than  that  Involved  In  the 
fission  process. 

The  resultant  energy  E.  Is  considerably 
greater  because  c= — the  factor  In  the  formula 
by  which  mass.  m.  Is  multiplied  to  calculate 
E — Is  a  very  iBirge  number.  It  Is  the  speed  of 
light — aroxind  186.000  miles  per  second — 
times  Itself. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  of  drawing  on 
a  practically  limitless  fuel  supply,  controlled 
thermonuclear  reactors  possess  at  least  two 
other  substantial  advantages:  (1)  They  will 
not  produce  large  quantities  of  radioactive 
waste  as  do  existing  reactors.  (3)  Their 
product  Is  less  easily  diverted  to  weapons  use. 
The  vast  difficulty  with  controlling  tbe 
process  of  thermonuclear  fusion  Is  that  tem- 
peratures similar  to  tbat  of  the  sun  are 
needed  to  fiise  hydrogen  atoms  together. 
Such  temperatures  can  be  achieved  momen- 
tarily In  an  H-bomb.  But  achieving  them 
Indefinitely  In  a  peaceful  power  producing 
reactor  Is  quite  another  matter.  At  such 
temperatures  the  hydrogen  atoms  become 
what  Is  known  as  a  plasma.  The  plasma  Is 
exceedingly  unstable  and  bard  to  control. 
Its  gyrations  spread  out.  temperature  Is  lost, 
and  the  fusion  process  stops. 

No  physical  materials  will  stand  up  under 
the  sun-Uke  temperatures  Involved,  and  none 
pan  be  used  to  confine  the  gyrations  and  In- 
stabilities of  the  plasma.  Instead,  scientists 
have  been  attempting  to  do  It  by  the  use  of 
very  strong  magnetic  forces  which  are  Im- 
pervious to  heat.  Our  knowledge  of  these 
forces — and  perhaps  others  which  might  be 
employed  similarly — is  still  rudimentary. 
Tbe  principal  effort  of  scientists  engaged  In 
thermonuclear  research  Is  aimed  at  learning 
bow  to  employ  such  forces  to  stabilize 
plasma. 

Once  that  Is  accomplished  they  will  face 
the  less  complex,  but  nevertheless  difficult. 
problem  of  devising  a  means  to  transform 
the  beat  released  into  useable  electricity. 
This  will  Involve  using  It  to  make  steam  to 
turn  turbo-electrlc  generators  or  the  devel- 
bpment  of  thermionic  and  thermoelectric 
devices  which  transform  heat  directly  to 
electricity  by  generating  a  steady  stream  of 
electrons  to  feed  into  the  transmission  lines 
bringing  electricity  to  our  homes  and 
factories. 

In  the  United  S&tes  tbe  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  supports  controlled  thermonu- 
clear research  at  a  level  of  about  $21  million 
per  year — about  one-fifth  the  total  world 
effort.  The  AEC  believes  that  even  though 
our  expenditure  Is  this  fraction,  the  effective 
work  we  do  amounts  to  about  one- third  the 
world's  total.  The  other  countries  Involved 
m  this  research  are  West  Gmnany.  France. 
Great  Britain,  and  tbe  U.S.SJI.  During  the 
past  4  years  these  countries  have  been  ex- 
panding their  work  rapidly  with  new  devices, 


new  facilities  and  vigorous,  youthful  staff- 
men. 

During  the  same  period  the  U.S.  budget 
has  been  static  and  largely  Inflexible.  Un- 
less tbe  United  States  Is  to  be  overtaken 
and  become  second  to  other  nations  In  this 
field,  our  expenditures  must  Increase.  We 
need  to  attract  talented  young  scientists 
and  engineers  Into  It.  The  AEC's  Ad  Hoc 
Review  Committee  on  U.S.  Controlled  Nu- 
clear Fusion  Programs,  chaired  by  Prof.  Ray- 
mond G.  Herb  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, recommends  at  least  doubling  the  num- 
bers of  scientists  and  engineers  over  the 
next  6  years.  This  projects.  In  budgetary 
terms,  to  an  annual  spyendlng  level  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  tlOO  million. 

The  AEC  now  carries  on  controlled  ther- 
monuclear research  at  four  major  labora- 
tories: Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Laboratory. 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory,  and  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  In  California. 

Programs  also  are  being  carried  on  without 
AEC  support  at  tbe  Naval  Research  Labora- 
tory, at  General  Atomics  Corp.,  at  General 
Electric  Corp..  and  at  Aerojet  General-Nu- 
cleonics Corp. 

In  addition  to  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  effort,  we  should  take  Immediate  steps 
toward  establishing  a  definite  national  cen- 
ter for  plasma  studies  and  controlled  nu- 
clear fusion  research.  The  new  center  should 
have  broadly  based  research  programs  with 
close  ties  to  one  or  more  universities  so  that 
It  may  play  an  lmp>ortant  role  In  the  teach- 
ing and  preparation  of  students  for  careers 
In  thermonuclear  research.  The  Ad  Hoc  Re- 
view Committee  concurs  In  this  view. 
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Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  in  its 
lead  article  of  the  editorial  section  for 
Sunday.  January  16,  1966,  carried  the 
following  account  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
knowledgeable  and  dynamic  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Par  East  and 
Pacific  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Congressman  Zabux:ki  led 
a  group  of  nine  Congressmen  on  a  recent 
35-day  study  mission  to  15  countries  on 
the  periphery  of  Communist  Cliina.  I 
am  sure  his  observations  of  conditions 
in  that  explosive  area  of  the  world  are 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  sub- 
mit them  for  the  Record  for  the  Ijenefit 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  and  others. 

Asia  Awakening  to  China  Threat 
(By    Representative   Clement   J.    Zablocki) 

To  the  eye  of  the  American  observer,  the 
Far  East  often  seems  a  kaleidoscope  of 
chaotic  and  often  puzzling  patterns.  It  Is 
all  too  easy,  In  such  a  situation,  to  retreat 
into  stereotypes  about  what  the  Asians  want 
and  what  they  think  about  certain  world 
Issues.  Such  generiillzatlons  can  be  danger- 
ous because  they  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the 
Important  racial,  cultural,  religious  and 
political  differences  which  exist  among  na- 
tions In  the  Far  East. 

A  Tokyo  worklngman,  for  example,  might 
have  much  more  in  common  with  a  Jfiil- 
waukee  worker  than  wltb  bis  counterpart 
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in  Thailand.  The  goal  of  our  congressional 
study  mission  was  to  see  things  for  our- 
selves. Of  course,  6  weeks  is  Insufficient 
time  to  conduct  Indepth  surveys  of  every 
nation  In  Asia.,  It  Is  long  enough,  however 
to  visit  certain  key  countries  and  to  benefit 
from  the  wisdom  of  top  Asian  statesmen  and 
US.  officials  stationed  in  the  area.  This  is 
what  our  delegation  attempted  to  accom- 
plish. 

The  dominant  Impression  left  with  me  by 
the  trip  U  the  Increasing  recognition  in  Asia 
of  the  dangers  to  peace  and  stablUty  posed 
by  Communist  China.  It  Is  clear  to  most- 
non-Communist  Asians  that  the  Pelplng 
regime  Is  determined  to  make  aU  of  Asia 
Its  sphere  of  influence. 

In  Thailand.  Korea.  Japan.  India,  and 
Taiwan,  the  realization  is  growing  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  constant  grave  threat;  that 
South  Vietnam,  as  serious  a  situation  as  It  Is 
constitutes  only  the  current  target  for  Com- 
munist expansionism  In  Asia,  and  that,  If  the 
Pelplng-lnsplred  efforts  are  successful  In 
Vietnam,  other  countries  soon  will  be  under 
similar  siege. 

SHASTai  WAS   WORRIED 

The  Thai  Foreign  Minister.  Thanat  Kho- 
man.  for  example.  Informed  us  that  Infiltra- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  Into  remote  areas 
of  northeast  Thailand  has  been  confirmed 
A  Thai  "national  liberation  front"  currenUy 
Is  In  China  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
begin  widespread  guerrilla  action  In  Thai- 
land which  has  been  a  stanch  friend  of  the 
vvcst. 

In  our  conversations  with  the  late  Prime 
Minister  Shastrt,  that  Indian  leader  voiced 
great  concern  about  a  recent  Chinese  mili- 
tary buildup  on  the  northern  borders  There 
Is  a  grave  danger  that  the  Chinese  may  soon 
attempt  to  move  Into  Slkklm.  a  small  pro- 
tectorate of  India  In  the  Himalayas. 

("It  Is  indeed  tragic,"  Representative 
Zablocki  said  last  week  after  Shastrt's  death 
m  Tashkent,  "that  In  this  time  of  strained 
world  relations  this  great  Asian  leader  should 
be  taken  from  our  ranks.  In  our  recent 
meeting  I  found  the  Prime  Minister  dedi- 
cated to  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people  and 
the  cause  of  world  peace.") 

In  view  of  the  Chinese  threat,  many  Asian 
nauons  are  taking  steps  to  defend  them- 
selves against  Conmiunlst  aggression  and 
subversion.  The  Indians  are  strengthening 
defenses  along  their  northern  borders  Thi 
Thai  are  sending  Increased  numbers  of  police 
forces  into  their  northeastern  provinces 
Where  they  are  most  vulnerable  to  Inflltra- 
«on.  The  Nationalist  Chinese  on  Taiwan 
have  done  an  almost  Incredible  job  of  creat- 
ing a  bulwark  of  strength  against  com- 
munism, with  US.  aid. 

w.l^J'*"  ^  ^°^  fortune  to  be  able  to  visit 
i«.,T*°  (Quemoy).  the  Nationalist-held  Is- 
On.-T"'^  '^'*'  off  the  Red  China  shore. 
Pacific  Ocean  floor,  the  island  today  Is  a 
o??h!^  f  strength  and  a  thorn  In  the  "de 
of  the  Pelplng  regime. 

ar^'^-'L^  ■'fP^,***'*  ^"^  **"''  »  reluctance  to 
arm  against  China.  The  antlmiUtarr  re- 
action to  World  War  11  still  is  rtroM^  Bm 

Imo-H"'*^  ""!  ^^  •^^P^°«'«  towa^S^tal^ng 
s^re  dynamic  positive  role  in  Asian  5^ 
•eems  to  be  Improving.  We  are  given 
assurances  at  the  highest  levels  that  jl^ 
^  !,  "^^fU*"  •'«»°'nlc  assistance  to  to^ 
less  developed  nations  of  Asia  during  toe 
coming  years.  Japan  U  expected  to  pU^a 
major  role  In  the  founding  of  the  Aslwi  De- 
velopment Bank  for  flnan^ng  long-term  ec^ 
nomlc  development.  ^ 

ONLT  xTNrns)  nATwa  cums  chwa 
fr^^L^*^  t^  economic  efforts  of  the 

wiThs^^  thTr"  '^^"^  '^y  themsel^ 
wiinstand  the  pressure  from  Red  China. 
Without   VS.   assistance,   it   U   clear    th^ 

between  China  and  its  goai  of  utter  suprem- 


acy In  Asia.  That  Is  why  the  Communists 
are  so  shrUl  In  their  demands  that  we  with- 
draw from  Vietnam  and  our  other  poslUons 
In  Asia. 

This  was  recognized  by  the  Asian  leaders 
to  whom  we  spoke.  None  of  them,  it  should 
be  noted,  believed  the  United  States  had 
neocolonlalist"  ambitions  or  was  any  threat 
to  their  sovereignty.  Most,  in  fact,  would 
welcome  Increased  American  commitments 

It  was  disheartening,  Indeed,  that  the  only 
persons  from  whom  we  heard  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam"  were  Americans.  These  were  the 
U.S.  studente  who  picketed  our  delegaUon 
outelde  the  American  Embassy  In  New  Delhi 
It  Is  unfortunate  that  their  learning  experi- 
ence in  India  did  not  dispel  their  Ignorance 
over  the  strategic  designs  of  Communist 
China. 

Much  of  the  Instability  in  Asia,  of  course 
18  caused  by  the  animosities  between  non- 
Communist  nations.  The  prime  example  of 
course.  U  the  bitterness  between  India  and 
Pakistan  over  Jammu-Kashmlr.  Our  visit  to 
both  countries  has  convinced  me  that  further 
conflict  by  these  neighbors  In  south  Asia 
would  seriously  harm  their  economies— to 
the  benefit  of  Red  China.  Already  both 
countries  have  been  forced  to  divert  funds 
to  military  uses  which  are  desperately  needed 
for  economic  development. 

HEAETENING  SIGNS 

Yet  despite  the  recent  conflict,  India  and 
Pakistan  have  continued  to  cooperate  on  the 
huge  Indus  River  Basin  project  which  will 
conserve  and  eventually  bring  precious  water 
to  Irrigate  their  farmlands.  The  need  for 
water  Is  being  felt  most  keenly  because  south 
Asia  experienced  Ite  most  severe  drought  In 
a  centurjr  last  year,  and  widespread  famine 
may  result.  It  Is  vital  that  India  and  Paki- 
stan somehow  resolve  their  differences  and 
get  on  with  the  Job  of  making  a  better  life  for 
their  people. 

fi,^?"  ™'^*°»  observed  heartening  evidence 
that  longstanding  grievances  between  Asian 
na«ons  can  be  solved  to  the  benefit  of  all 

^^^  ^k"**^  *°  '^°^°  °°  **>«  historic  night 
When  the  Japanese  Diet  ratified  the  treaty 
restoring  normal  relaUons  with  South  Korea 
I*r  '^fl!^"  °**^®  possible  fruitful  cooper- 
ation between  those  countries.    The  United 
onr^n-'  «"»<:oui-aged  this  action  by  two  of 
our  allies  as  a  move  which  strengthens  anti- 
Communist  ties  in  the  Par  East 
Is  ^r  »*'L  •''^Ple  of  regional  cooperation 
Is  the  Mekong  River  devel(^ment  protect  to 
Which  Thauand,  Laos.  South  Vlet^^,S 
even  Cambodia  are  participating 
in^thi  ^''°*^«''  example  of  Asian  cooperation 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  has  been  tie  ctm- 
talbutlons  of  Asian  nations  to  the  Vletn^ 
wax. 

tl.I*^.^!'*''  Koreans  have  provided  an  en- 
ttre  division  for  combat  duty  against  the 
Vleteong  and  are  proud  of  the  dlsSigulsheS 

assert  L^;t^'"'~''^°  *»  '^•'^K'  ''"t  ^  """ 
as  alert  as  ever— was  proud  of  the  technical 

^thTlltrr^"  ^^  ^^^^^-^  ^  Sivlngl^ 
In  the  Philippines,  we  were  assured  bv  th« 
new  President.  Ferdinand  Marcos^Td  iJem! 
bers  of  his  government  that  the  Phiiinnir.- 
Legislature  wlU  soon  take  up  the  qSon^? 
Bending  combat  troops  to  Vletaa^  '*' 

nrJ^Ii"'^""?  ****'*•  "  ^  e^dent  that  real 
h^^^ J!f*  ^^^'^  ""^^e  on  "^e  military  fiwt 
by  the  addition  of  U.S.  combat  tnWto^e 
Vietnamese    fighting    forces.      oS?^^^ 

S.Tt^"°rhU  ^d"^*'''  ablUty^co^'^tS 
wWch^h.  T^i.      •*  "^  guerrilla  warfare  r.t 
Which  the  Vleteong  are  so  adept     Ther..  i- 
good  evidence  that  the  moraTe^"  t^SL 
^nlst  guerrillas  Is  sagging.     M  toe  ^ 

^a?  N^h  ■  ^\  •'^'='-^«»  InflltratK^ 
regular  Norto  Vietnamese  troops  has  ore- 
I^^J^r^  J'K^lflcant  tipping  of  to^M^ 
la  favor  of  toe  South  Vietnamese  "^^°^ 
The  political  sltuatton  In  South  Vietnam 
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^ii.^'"i'^  unstable.  Although  toe  govern- 
ment Of  General  Ky  has  stayed  In  poler  >or 
^e  time  and  has  been  prosecuting  the  war 
wlto  more  success  toan  most  of  Ws  prede- 
cessors, he  Is  supported  principally  because 
memaUvT  *"  "*  '^'^  "'"^  non-Communlst 

R J?h  ^^  °^  national  unity  among  -toe 
South  Vletnames^-certalnly  toelr  mc»t  seC^ 
nous  domestic  problem— seems  even  more 
pronounced  today  than  It  did  at  toe  time  of 
my  la*t  vUlt  toere  In  toe  fall  of  1963  Ju^J 
prior  to  the  overthrow  of  President  Diem 

In  summary,  it  is  my  conviction  on  toe 
basis  Of  my  observations  that  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  be  needed  In  /^.sla  for  some 
Ume  to  come.    Regardless  of  the  outcome  in 

^feSln'?.'^''^  '"^  '^'^'^  ^«^^«  -^^ 
The  most  Important  foreign  policy  prob- 

n"?  7^  °r  '"^"'^'^  ^"  ^a^e  to  meet^JS- 
Ing  toe-^omlng  decade  Is  almost  certain  to 
be  toe  containment  of  C<Mnmunlst  China. 


Wue  Selection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OP   TKNNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 
Mr    ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.     Mr 

n^Tv:  '^*^  ^  *  «'""t'7  '^Wch  lives 
under  the  law.  However,  much  depends 
on  who  administers  the  law. 

Many  newspapers,  such  'as  the  Nash- 
^e  Tennessean.  have  praised  the  selec- 
tion of  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard  as  Com- 
^ioner  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 

As  doctor  of  medicine  he  Is  a  man  of 
%}!?^-  r  extremely  Important  quali- 
flcation  for  the  man  who  will  be  ulti- 

™.h»i^'"^^,"^^''^^  ^°^  safeguarding  the 
P"5"^^!■°'»  '™ud  and  health  hazarts. 
rwT^  i^!"*"  •'°^"«'n  has  referred  to  Dr. 
"S^I^^K^  ''^^"y  °^  leadership  that  wiU 
enatote  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 

«^n^H,?ff *  ^.""y  *^  ^^'  ^d  varied  re- 
spondblhUes  for  consumer  protection. 

titS    .^^H,*°  '^^^''^  I  refer  is  en. 

ro?",.Sr^.^?="°"    "r**   Head    the 
FDA,    and  with  the  consent  of  my  col- 

SS^:    '^^  *^**  "  ^  included  to  The 

[Prom   toe  Nashville   Tennessean,   Jan     14 

1966) 

Good  Selection  To  Hbab  the  PDA 

C^^TaL^ri^^  ^^^  ^  w^elec 

sss^or"'"^''^-^--^^- 

of  toe^«f^'!>,'^  Assistant  Surgeon  General 
of  fh!  n  ^^^^  ^^^'">  Service  and  Chief 
of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center  at  At. 
lanta.  Which  carries  out  ^og^am!  jt  th^ 
control  Of  infectious  dlseas^.^Has'^spSt 
•    nSf^  »n  public  healto  work  ^ 

The    new    Commissioner    li    known    as    a 

whThJ''**'^*''''"'^*-'^"''^*  adiSt^to? 
weSare      a  strong  concern  for  toe  p^l^, 

flrJ^L^n'"",  *'*?°"  '''"^'  congressional 
on  lor  acting  slowly  and  Indeclslvelv  wh^ 

^*  "f^ty  OL 'lew  pharmaceutical  dnlgs^ 

Sven^"   "^*   "^'^^^   ^--^  ^   ^ 

Tlie  challenge  Is  ratoer  formidable  for  th« 
TOA  must  make  sclentlflc  Judgminto  SS 
llterauy  toousands  of  new  pr^^^^ 
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year.  But  It  now  has  an  experienced  ad- 
mlnUtrator  with  a  grasp  of  scientific  Issues, 
and  the  FDA  ouKht  to  be  a  more  effecU've 
agency  In  protecting  tbe  public. 


California  in  Ocean  Stndj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day — Echo  of  a 
Great  Freedom  Fighter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

or  idCHiOAir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  great  pleasure' that  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  congratulations  to 
the  Ukraine  on  the  48th  anniversary  of 
its  proclamation  of  Independence.  On 
that  long-awaited  day,  January  22,  1918, 
Ukrainians  experienced  the  exhilaration 
of  freedom  from  Russian  rule. 

In  keeping  with  our  ctMnmemoration 
of  this  day.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  and  powerful 
voices  of  freedom — the  Ukrainian  poet. 
Taras  Shevchenko.  His  own  life,  in 
which  he  enjoyed  personal  liberty  for 
only  a  few  years,  mirrors  the  struggle 
of  the  Ukraine  to  obtain — and  keep — its 
freedom  as  a  sovereign  state. 

The  bard  of  th&  Ukraine  was  born  a 
serf  in  1814  and  spent  the  first  24  years 
of  his  life  in  slavery.  Not  until  1838 
was  he  granted  his  lifelong  dream  of 
freedom,  being  redeemed  by  the  poet 
Vasill  Zhukovsky  and  the  pointer  Karl 
Bryullov.  In  1840  his  first  work  of 
poetry  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  slender 
volume  called  the  "Kobzar." 

His  advent  into  the  literary  world  was 
sudden,  startling,  and  swept  his  com- 
patriots up  in  a  wave  of  great  admira- 
tion. Such  poetry  as  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  this  young  man  had  not  been 
known  in  the  Ukraine  before.  His  words 
were  bright,  singing,  emotional,  cloaked 
In  the  language  of  the  Ukrainian  folk- 
song, but  underneath  their  grace 
throbbed  a  heartfelt  attack  upon 
tyranny. 

In  1845  the  poet  associated  himself 
with  a  revolutionary  society  which  was 
determined  to  create  a  great,  free  union 
of  all  Slavonic  peoples'.  This  led  to  his 
arrest  in  1847  by  agents  of  the  czar  and 
conscription  into  the  army,  in  which  he 
was  forbidden  to  write  or  draw.  Yet  he 
continued  to  compose,  writing  poems  in 
notebooks  which  he  sewed  together  and 
hid  in  his  boots.  After  10  years  he^as 
pardoned,  but  rem&ined  under  police 
supervision  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Thus,  of  his  47  years,  Shevchenko  en- 
joyed only  9  years  as  a  freeman.  This 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  his 
country,  for.  after  achieving  independ- 
ence In  1918.  the  Ukraine  again  came  un- 
der Russian  domination  in  1920. 

Just  as  Taras  Shevchenko  kept  the 
spirit  of  freedom  burning  throughout 
his  years  of  captivity,  so  does  the 
Ukraine  today  hold  ever  before  it  the 
hope  of  independence  and  of  liberty  for 
its  people.  We  salute  the  Ukraine  and 
Join  with  her  sons  everywhere  in  the 
hope  that  their  dreams  of  freedom  for 
their  homeland  may  Boaa  be  realized. 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

'  or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
science  of  oceanography  is  reaching  an 
exciting  stage  in  California,  where  com- 
mercial enterprise  now  provides  impor- 
tant backup  to  governmental  and  aca- 
demic inquiry. 

Because  much  of  this  new  activity  is 
centered  in  my  home  community  of  San 
Diego, 'I  was  interested  in  a  r6sum6  car- 
ried by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  in 
editions  of  Saturday,  January  22 : 

Cautornia  Anas  Study  or  Ockam 
(By  KlQimls  Hendrlck.  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 
Lo6  Angelzs. — California  Is  stretching  to- 
ward stage  2  In  exploration  of  its  sea  fron- 
tier. Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  says  that  so  far 
the  State  has  Just  "dipped  Its  big  toe"  In 
oceanography.  Soon,  he  promises.  It  will  take 
the  plunge. 

This  looks  InevlUble.  California  faces  a 
population  of  28  million  Just  15  years  away. 
For  food  enough,  new  mineral  wealth,  and 
play  space.  It  must  mine  the  sea. 

Stage  2  wlU  be  legislative  action  and 
moves  by  private  industry.  Stage  1  came 
3  years  ago  when  Governor  Brown  called  a 
symposium  on  "Oallfornla  and  the  World 
Ocean."  » 

Indiistrtallsts  and  State  officials,  as  well 
as  specialists  In  the  Federal  Government, 
participated.  The  symposium  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  Governor's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Ocean  Resources. 

Its  chairman  Is  Prof.  Bfllner  B.  Schaefer. 
director  of  the  University  of  California's 
Institute  on  Marine  Resoiirces  at  La  JoUa. 
Dr.  Schaefer  Is  an  eminent  world  expert  on 
fisheries,  the  law  of  the  sea.  and  oceanog- 
raphy In  general. 

He  organized  University  of  California 
scholars  Into  research  teams.  Recently  they 
brought  forth  a  thick  tome  of  reports  and 
recommendations  called  "California  and  the 
Use  of  the  Ocean." 

Lscnnus  schcottljd 
Governor  Brown  says  that  In  Its  way.  this 
book  Is  Just  as  hlstorymaking  as  the  dra- 
matic experimental  work  done  this  fall  along 
the  California  coast  by  the  Navy's  Sea  Lab 
n.  Research.  Indeed,  linked  the  two  events 
In  numerous  ways. 

California's  report  puts  together  what  Is 
doubtless  the  first  comprehensive  study  by 
a  State  of  Its  relation  to  the  ocean.  It  deals 
with  factors  vital  to  the  State's  Saoo  million 
fishing  Industry.  It  deals  with  mineral  pros- 
pects  at  least  as  promising  as  the  gold 
rush.  It  deals  with  problems  of  urban  focus 
on  the  sea  coast,  with  weather,  with  engi- 
neering challenges.  wHh  recreation. 

Beginning  February  7.  another  shaplng- 
up  project  win  get  under  way.  University  of 
California  Extension  will  start  a  statewide 
lecture  series  by  and  for  scholars  on  the  prac- 
tical problems  of  ocean  use.  Speakers  will 
Include  Dr.  George  F.  Bond,  officer  In 
charge  of  the  Navy's  man  In  the  sea  pVo- 
gram.  Dr.  Schaefer.  and  many  other  au- 
thorities. 

Stage  two  for  California  will  come.  Dr. 
Schaefer  Indicates,  as  findings  are  trans- 
lated Into  terms  of  legislative  action.  His 
commission's  assignment  Is  to  provide  de- 
tails for  the  State  planning  office  of  th«  de- 
partment of  finance. 

He  points  out  that  California's  opportunity 
partly    Involves    being   ready    to    take    ad- 


vantage of  the  Federal  Government's  grow- 
ing Involvement  In  oceanography.  Wash- 
ington's concern  Is  both  defensive  and  civil- 
ian benefits.  California's  Is  to  lecu-n  how  Its 
own  public  and  private  enterprise  can  profit. 

"The  lecture  series."  says  John  F.  Brahtz, 
who  Is  coordinating  the  lecture  program, 
"is  really  a  plan  of  action  to  bring  us  from 
where  we  are  now  to  our  goals." 

I>r.  Brahtz.  lecturer  in  engineering  at  the 
University  of  California.  Los  Angeles,  and 
staff  adviser  to  the  office  of  the  Director  of 
the  UjS.  Naval  Civil  Engineering  Laboratory, 
has  a  ready  adjective  for  "where  we  are  now." 
His  word  Is  "exciting."  As  for  goals,  he  says 
they  are  unlimited. 

EXCITING    PeKiOD 

"But  there  Is  much  to  be  done."  he  ex- 
plains. He  lists  a  few  needs:  Further  de- 
velopment of  the  law  of  the  sea,  a  matter 
Initiated  by  Geneva  conventions  In  1958  and 
since.  The  problem  of  atomic  waste  and  the 
pollution  of  ocean  depths.  Engineering 
skills  f«r  work  In  "hydroepace,"  meaning 
structures  for  operation  at  tremendous 
depths. 

"I  contend  men  must  be  able  to  go  down 
on  the  Continental  Shelf  In  their  exposed 
state,"  Dr.  Brahtz  declares.  "Men  are  not 
Just  workhorses.    They  are  decisionmakers." 

California  Is  not  the  only  State  concerned 
with  the  ocean.  Hawaii,  for  example,  held 
a  Governor's  Conference  on  Oceanography 
and  Astronautics  late  last  September.  Dr. 
Brahtz  comments  that  Hawaii's  Involvement 
may  be  smaller  than  California's  but  that 
he  Is  Impressed  by  Its  Unking  the  two  fields. 

"Men  Involved  In  what  California  Is  doing 
with  the  ocean,"  he  observes,  "resent  the 
Federal  space  program.  They  tend  to  feel 
the  ocean  holds  the  key  to  meeting  human 
needs. 

"I  believe  we  may  come  to  see  that  the 
two  are  complementary.  They  can  serve  each 
other." 


The  Balance  of   Payments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mrs.  GRIPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  economic  record  during  the  past 
year  was  remarkable  for  combining  un- 
precedented advances  at  home  with  a 
decisive  improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments  with  foreign  countries.  We 
cut  the  national  deficit  by  more  than 
half  in  a  single  year — from  nearly  $3 
billion  to  little  more  than  $1  billion. 
And  the  great  forward  stride  In  our  in- 
ternational payments  last  year  reaffirms 
the  soundness  of  the  American  dollar. 

This  record  is  a  tribute  to  the  admin- 
istration's voluntary  program,  and  to 
the  businessmen  and  bankers  of  this  Na- 
tion who  made  it  work.  As  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  report  points  out.  we 
cannot  relax  and  claim  victory;  indeed, 
we  must  strive  for  further  improvement 
this  year.  But  we  have  clearly  brought 
the  balance-of-payments  problem  under 
control,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that 
our  progress  in  International  pajrments 
can  go  hand  in  hand  with  full  prosperity. 

For  years,  many  six>kesmen  abroEul 
and  a  few  here  at  home  have  urged  a 
tight  money  policy  to  keep  dollars  from 
flowing  overseas.  We  were  urged  to 
throttle  all  credit — domestic  as  well  as 
foreign — In  order  to  correct  our  pay- 
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ments  im)>alance.  This  counsel  of  de 
spalr  would  have  meant  a  stagnant  econ- 
omy. The  President  and  his  advisers 
wisely  rejected  such  advice  and,  instead, 
fashioned  a  successful  strategy.  The 
Government  did  its  share  directly  by 
cutting  the  foreign  exchange  cost  of 
essential  mlUtary  and  aid  programs  to 
the  very  bone.  Banks  and  businesses 
also  did  their  share. 

Bank  loans  to  foreigners,  which  had 
Increased  $2y2  billion  in  1964.  rose  less 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  1965,  stay- 
ing within  the  guidelines  set  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  Corporations  returned  to 
our  shores  more  earnings  from  foreign 
subsidiaries,  and  brought  back  funds  de- 
posited in  European  banks.  This  cost 
them  some  earnings  In  1965;  but  it  pre- 
served the  longrun  prospects  for  growing 
and  healthy  markets  at  home  and 
abroad.  ^ 

For  1966,  we  have  a  reinforced  pro- 
gram. It  should  bring  new  gains  by 
moderating  the  corporate  programs  for 
direct  investment  which  remained  hleh 
in  1965. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers' 
report  explains  how  our  voluntary  pro- 
gram works.  It  demonstrates  that  we 
are  continuing  to  add  to  our  investments 
and  assets  abroad,  while  holding  their 
growth  within  bounds  that  preserve  that 
soundness  of  the  dollar.  We  can  all  look 
confidently  forward  to  continued  success 
of  the  President's  strategy  and  to  a  grow- 
ing world  respect  for  the  dollar 


Closing  the  Educational  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or    VnCLNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 
\iT  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice 
President  Hubert  HtnmiREY  spoke  to  the 
Southern  Regional  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation last  December,  it  was  a  slgnifl- 
^nt  and  far-reaching  address— and  I 
wish  to  bring  the  text  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

„  J^*^  President  Humphrey  spoke  on  the 
need  to  improve  educational  opportuni- 
Oes  and  outlined  the  many  educational 

!^ir",TJ^*'  **"  ^  expected  as  the  re- 
sult of  legislation  we  approved  in  the  last 
sesdon  of  Congress.  His  remarks  un- 
doubtedly made  a  great  Impact  upon  the 
delegates  to  the  conference. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  Vice  President's  remarks  tn 
the  Record,  as  follows : . 

^Jt^    °'    ^^"^    PKHnDENT    HTTBMT    HDM- 

^^    **    ™*    SouTHiaN    Region    Con- 
JwutwcK    ON    Education,    Richmond     Va 
Decimbkb  2,  1965  -""»«,    va., 

ferencrwm^"  ^^^^  *  Prediction:  This  con- 
B^uS^J^  ^'^  remembered  In  the  hutory  of 
j;^^      education      and-    of      southern 

There  are  two  reasons. 

thffalt*^;' *^^iJ'*  legUlatlon  passed  In 
IMS  «  ftnt  "'  Congress  clearly  marks 
i^r,  *^  threshold  of  a  new  era  for  an 
American  educatlmi. 


And  second,  the  South  Itself  Is  clearly  to 
the  opening  phases  of  a  new  cycle  of  produc- 
tive development— a  new  development  which 
will  In  large  measure  be  fostered  and  sus- 
tained by  Its  educational  resources. 

The  American  people  have  always  believed 
in  education  and  have  seen  in  it  the  hope  of 
a  new  day.  This  has  been  particularly  true 
of  the  South. 

But  while  there  has  been  great  ambition 
for  good  education  in  the  South,  the  eco- 
nomic realities  have  limited  educational  op- 
portunity.    This  no  longer  must  be  so 

During  the  last  3  years  the  per  capita  In- 

»^'^L  '*"■  *^®  ^^^^  ^^  risen  to  almost 
$2,000—20  percent  below  the  national  level 
but  a  far  higher  figure  than  ever  before  fc*' 
the  South.  , 

The  transition  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  urban  economy  Is  rapidly  changing  the 
South,  and  the  gap  is  closing  between  the 
region  and  the  Nation. 

The  economic  gap  is  closing.  There  must 
be^^.  a  closing  of  the  educational  gap 

The  last  Congress  hae  been  called  the  edu- 
cation Congress  because  of  Its  many  major 
uZ  P'^^'P^^  °^  f«<le^l  assistance  to  edu4- 
rtln.  T^^  ^^"".^  ^"  "^^^  staggered  by  Presl- 
r„  K  •^°'?"*°"  «  tremendous  accomplishment 
In  breaking  logjams  accumulated  for  25  years 
and  longer.  ./ jc«»»o 

fo™?  ^J^^^^'  *^^^  '^^^  laws  will  make 
tf^rf  f  "f-f  5*^°8«-  not  only  m  the  educa- 
tional world,  but  m  the  nature  of  our  futm* 
economic  and  social  life.  New  prog^s  wS 
offer  tremendous  sOmulus  to  pS  and 
communities  previously  left  behind 

,ooH  **^^  ^^.^^  °^^  ch-cumstances  you,  as 
eaders  In  education,  will  occupy  pivotal  ^le8 
^  your  commumtles.  EducaUon's  flnaS 
worries  are  not  over— they  never  will  l^ 
but  for  the  first  time  many  of  you  wlU  be 
able  to  "think  big."  '  °* 

•  J^"  T"iv.^'*  ""**'  l'^  'he  councils  Of  gov-^. 
ernment.  the  educator  will  no  longer  be^t-  ' 

Sr  Wh%"^>    His  Chair  win  lei^vfng 
^    to  the  head  of  the  table 

thJ^-.^Kf***""  '^  *=***«  ^  "e  regarded  as 
the  humble  mendicant  In  the  stetehmiM^ 
Tomorrow  the  educator  will  be  .^n  L  T- 

to  S^^;!*^"**  hot  Just  Federal  money  for  aid 
to  education.     For  education   attracts^d 

«Jiif»  r*''*  °'  education  will  carry  new 
w^ght  m   your  communities  anf^  °ouT 

It'  Anrt^i^'r  ''^^y  *°  congratulate  you  upon 
r\,^^^  If  I  were  to  offer  one  word  of  adWtee 

Llde  v™f7  "^"^   ^'  ^°  '*"*  mod^ty^! 

^t  I  ^'■°°'  P'-e«"iB  your  advantage 
resell  r/.'^vf'*  ^°  y°"^  <=*'«  are^some 
SsS^  A  '"''^^*  generation  in  American 
^e?Sn  .^'"■°"  """  '^'■'*'  '*<=»»  ««d  poor 
;^J  L'  *'"''*  opportunities  for  life  prepMa- 
t ion  and  self-development  such  as  no  pr^v^ 
ous  generation  ever  enjoyed 

adv^nti'  ""^  ^''J"'^  P*°Ple  are  blessed  with 
^^  a^rn"'!*,'"'""''*  remember  that  m  ihe 
^t^rh«n»^   they   win    also   be   confronted 

S  ti^^r  ^^'*,''''**'^  ^"  ^^  e^e'^  ounce 
BLj^^^J'^'^-io^ii   strength.     Por   everv 

^T^.*^*  '"''  '■^  "^P  *^'e  win  c^rtS 
be   a   Minotaur   to   slay.  ^rwumy 

^r^\.  ^  ^°°^  **  "ome  of  the  challenees 
wmch  fa«e  this  new  generation  •  '="*"''°8«' 
we  are  chaUenged  first  and  fwemos*  bv 
^e  need  to  insure  that  hlstory'r^^u^ 
instruments    of    destruction    will    ^^r  ^ 

of^Ju^'^d  "^T'\^'^  "^  P^*^*  "»*  «^»« 
"*  "  ^         ^**  enduring  peace 

We  are  challenged   by  our  need  to  com 

prehend  and  to  master  the  w^mot^' 

tr  e\«  I^ilf  ^''^.•,    °'  •^^e'^le^tS; 
Wnd   ««  J!^**°  *"   ^^  ^to'y  or  man- 
We   mtL^^""'  '^'  "^"^  ^»^«  '^  worW^ 
w^r-,  Jif  channel  sclentWc  revolution  to^ 

selves  and  for  ovx  children 
We  are   challenged   to   lift   the   yoke   of 
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poverty  from  almoet  one-flfth  of  our  fellow 
^erlcan  citizens  •  •  •  t9  reverse  that 
toa^c  equation  which  has  too  otften  decreed 

^n  S2f  *  "^  ^"^^  P**  "^  Ignorance 
shall  beget  misery. 

We  are  challenged  to  make  our  cities  de- 
cent places  In  which  to  live  and  learn  to 
work  and  play.  A  vast  sprawling  motorized 
population— living  Impersonally  with  com- 
puterized Institutions— must  somehow  again 
become  a  community. 

People  must  know  each  other  by  name 
respect  each  other  and  care  for  each  other' 
as  people,  as  neighbors.  The  alternatives  Is 
mechanized,  dehumanized  chaoe 

We  h*ve  not  yet  begun  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  this  problem  of  retaining  essen- 
ttaj  humanity  In  a  vast  new  cybernetic  won- 
derland of  efficiency. 

.rr^^H^"^''''  7"  "*  challenged  to  make 
in^,  ^^  promise  of  our  Constltutlon-to 
insure  that  aU  Americans  shall,  as  citizens, 
have  equal  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  our  RepubUc. 

dn^i"^"°1  ^^i  *"''P  *"  broaden  our  pro- 

t^ei^l\'^°''^f  ^''^  ""^  ^'"^  generation 

free^f^.^^^^**  *  ^'"^  '"«  "»<>  should 
iree  it  from  burdens  which  have  oporessed 

r^.^"''*"-.  ''"'''"'*^  °'  '^'^  dlsablU^^ 
^iTl^^  ^^  self-defeating  prejudice 
t.  J^  ^    i  *  ^    ^^^   challenges    of   our 
of  m„^*.«    T***"  ^  '^**  "^e  foundations 
of  magnificent   new   educational   programs 

ff^^,  ♦  P^*^^  *  "^<"'^K  role  in  the 
struggle    to   enact   this    legislation.      Under 

^tJ°'^'^^  ''^'^*'  Congress  has  promul- 
gated, the  Southern  States  will,  as  a  group 
gain  most  from  this  legislation 
Ar^'^n't'^Kf ^"^  '^'^  Secondary  Education 
^H^Ton  ^^J*P""^'"*'*'y  5  million  edu- 
cationally deprived  children  from  low-Income 
famlU«,.  It  authorizes  grants  to  scho^i^! 
trtcts  in  approximately  95  percent  of  the 
Nation*  counties. 

fn,^J°"*  ^°^-  *^  ^*  includes  several 
important  programs.  It  provides  aid  to  low 
income  dlstricts-that  U  districts ^mh  I 
substantial  number  of  families  with  Incomes 

^e^th  ^*f"^''^  ^°r  this  type  of  grant 
«.^^  »K  *-  1»  an  Item  Of  »ioo  mllUon  for 
school  libraries  and  textboqks      . 

Another  program  provides  for  grants  for 
supplementary  education.  TUere^a  pro- 
gram for  regional  education  libraries.  Vtnd 
VtlZ  H  *  P'"°8'^  'or  grants  to  strengthen 
State  departments  of  education 
inTtl^S,  together,  we  expect  the  programs 
Act  to  hntf**?,  r**  8*<=o°<l«^  Education 
Act    to    bring    »1.3     bimon    to    education 

^Tts^Crl^oL'^""'^  ''""'^^  *^«  «-  "^- 

n.^"^*'^^  *.^*^'  *'"*°°  **°"*n'  WlU  be  chan- 
^L^tion^,  *""!  elementary  and  secondly 
Ttr  X:re^r  ""'  "^^  ^^*«'  represented' 

tJj'T*^^^  '^"  '^°*^*  handsomely  from 
this  act.  Tou  will  receive  more  than  yo,w 
proportionate  Income  tax  contributions 

^J?^"  *"  ^  •*  '"*°"''*  ^  "  ^  our  national 
i?H  ^^l^r"  "  «'''^"''  ^"^  even  prosperity 
And  I  think  we  should  pay  tribute  here  to 
legislators  from  high-income  States  who  have 
consistently,  over  the  last  26  yeak  ^^ 
to  enact  programs  based  on  this  ^7  of 
formula,  even  though  they  ira^  ^at  Tt 
wouM  cost  their  taxpayers  more  tha^th* 
programs  would  bring  into  their  States 
Now  let  us  look  at  *he  sums  which  Con- 

^  ^.'^''rt:'^'^'"^  '°'  higher  educa- 
«  h=,<.^n.^°-  Government  wlU  make  about 

year  1966— the  present  fiscal  year— under  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  1965. 
Under  this  act,  the  South  wUl  recoiv*  . 
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blllton  to  education  during  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

And  mor«  tlian  a  third  of  that  total  win 
come  to  your  Statoa. 

Olven  thla  new  auUtance — and  this  new 
momentum — bow  can  your  educational  In- 
stitutions better  dlscbarg*  tbelr  responsl- 
bllitlea? 

I  have  some  strong  opinions  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  think  that  the  educational  Institu- 
tion must  move  back  Into  the  community. 
It  must  abandon  some  of  Its  aspirations  for 
isolation.  It  must  be  not  a  tower  of  ivory, 
but  a  tower  of  strength  in  the  dally  life  of 
the  people. 

We  must  go  back  to  the  early  European 
Ideas  of  the  university  as  part  of  the  city. 
and  away  from  the  English  idea — so  preva- 
lent here  in  the  1800's — that  the  Institution 
of  higher  learning  must  be  isolated  from 
life  by  acres  and  acres  of  well-tended  lawn. 

Ton  have  a  great  deal  to  give  to  our  cities. 
and  your  cities  have  a  grvat  deal  to  give  you. 

There  are  many  conununlty  problems 
which  would  benefit  more  from  reaearch 
than  from  argument,  and  the  university 
should  be  In  the  midst  of  all  of  them. 

The  learning  of  Its  facility  should  always 
b«  at  the  service  of  the  conununlty.  Uni- 
versity expertise  Is  urgently  nAded  for  the 
solution  of  docens  of  complex^  problems — 
problems  of  transportation,  of  housing,  of 
lent,  of  law  enforcement,  of  urban 
planning,  of  public  welfare — yes, 
and  of  human  relations.  (The  Hlgher'4klu- 
icatlon  Act,  I  might  add.  authorizes  aid  to 
coUegea  and  onlTaralttea  entering  into  com- 
munity — iiilca  prognanm) . 

The  college  or  university  can  become  an 
Integral,  catalytic  part  of  the  growing  part- 
DMVhlp  for  constructive  action  Increasingly 
■••a  today  in  America  among  government, 
buslneas,  labor,  finance. 

And,  In  participating  In  community  affaln, 
the  faculty  will  broaden  its  viewpoint  and 
Ita  Miiae  of  rflcpoiMtbUlty. 

We  have  leaxned  a  great  deal  from  our 
agricultural  coUegaa,  which  have  been  closely 
ralatad  to  the  work-a-day  needs  of  rural 
AniMioa  for  many  years.  We  now  have  a 
Stat*  Technical  Smrlcea  Act  which  points  to- 
ward greater  usefulneas  to  all  parts  of  the 
community. 

President  Johnson  has  called  It  the 
"sleeper"  ot  the  89th  Congress. 

Under  this  act.  Government  will  put  Into 
the  hands  of  private  enterprise  the  latest 
tmlts  of  research  aad  development. 

Thla  new  informatlnn  will  be  made  avall- 
•bla  to  private  bualneas  through  350  col- 
lagM  and  technical  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

This  program  will  be  administered  by  State 
and  local  officials  doae  to  the  problems  of 
their  own  araaa. 

As  the  Prwldent  said.  If  w*  had  passed  thla 
legislation  36  or  30  years  a^o,  w«  might  have 
prevented  the  ecooomlc  probtams  of  Appa- 
lachla  today. 

Here  certainly  is  a  creative  opportunity 
for  American  education.  This  Is  the  direc- 
tion In  which  we  must  continue  to  move. 

We  need  Infusion,  too,  of  more  and  mora 
talented  professors  and  teachers  Into  schools 
whera  they  are  moat  Beaded.  And  thte  year's 
education  leglaUttoa  provldea  aaslstanca 
toward  this  eod. 

For  thoae  In  our  society  who  most  need 
education  are  too  oftan  today  those  least 
lilcely  to  receive  It. 

Students  wboae  borne  environment  Is  drab 
and  dulling  are,  more  likely  than  not.  In  edu- 
cational environments  equally  drab  and  dull- 
ing. What  hope  for  them  in  a  world  de- 
manding  excellence? 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provides  grants  for  innovations  In  our 
school  system  for  new  and  effective  ttfi'^hUig 
technlquas  which  can  lift  thaee  clilldran — 
rhalUnga  them— atlmiilata  them,  befora  U 
la  too  lau  in  their  Uvea  to  do  so. 


In  addition,  the  adventure  of  learning  it- 
self should  be  vaore  broadly  shared.  The 
concept  of  clearly  denvarked  school  yeara^ 
with  the  gates  tightly  shut  after  the  grad- 
uate receives  his  diploma  and  re>tuma  his 
rented  robes — Is  long  outmoded.  It  doee  not 
fit  into  a  way  of  life  in  which  so  many  peo- 
ple have  so  much  leisure,  and  so  much  In- 
terest In  learning. 

It  does  not  fit  In  an  era  when  so  much  of 
the  subject  matter  of  learning  is  also  the 
subject  matter  of  life.  The  relationship  of 
the  school  to  the  individual  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing bne. 

And-thls  is  true  at  the  low  end  of  the  edu- 
cational scale  as  well  as  the  postgraduate  end. 
The  doors  of  the  elementary  schools,  too, 
should  always  be  open  to  everyone  who  can 
benefit   by  educational  opportunity. 

We  are  helping  older  people  who  want  to 
achieve,  literacy  and  improve  their  Job  skills. 

We  are  helping  preschool  youngsters  from 
deprived  homes  to  receive  additional  train- 
ing so  they  can  start  their  school  years  on 
the  same  level  as  children  from  more  prosper- 
ous homes. 

Project  Head  Start,  In  fact,  wlU  go  down 
as  one  of  the  most  successful  educational 
programs  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 
For  experience  shows  that  children  coaxing 
fronrj  homes  of  poverty  and  illlte|^cy  are  often 
too  far  behind  to  catch  up  In  life  even  be- 
fore they  enter  school.  Intensive  p>reschooI 
programs  can  at  least  give  them  a  more  equal 
start. 

People  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
dropped  out  of  school  are  encouraged  to  come 
back  and  reeiime  their  education. 

And  let  me  say  that  both  President  John- 
son and  I  have  very  special  feelings  about 
programs  of  this  kind,  because  both  of  us, 
as  young  men,  found  It  necessary  to  drop 
out  of  school,  to  later  return. 

So  let  us  stop  thinking  of  schooling  as  a 
product  packaged  in  tidy  UtUe  3-  or  4-year 
cellophane-wrapped  packages.  Education 
is  experience  and  experience  is  life.  The 
school  that  Uvea  In  Isolation  la  doomed  to 
sterility  and  Irrelevance. 

PlnaUy,  may  I  say  this:  Ih  the  past  and 
present,  the  South  has  given  to  America,  and 
to  the  world,  men  and  women  of  leadership. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  all  the  people  of  the 
South  have  a  chance  to  obtain  education  that 
will  allow  them  to  develop  their  potentials 
for  leadership. 

There  is  a  tremendous  transition  taking 
place  in  the  South  today.  No  other  region 
of  America  has  a  greater  opportunity. 

The  South  has  long  led  the  Nation  In  a 
regional  approach  to  graduate  education.  Is 
this  not  the  time  when  a  regional  approach 
In  all  southern  education  might  literally  lUt 
your  States  by  their  bootstraps? 

We  would  welcome  proposals  or  Initiatives 
toward  greater  use  of  regional  efforts  In  edu- 
cation, working  with  Federal  programs. 

We  would  welcome.  In  fact,  any  Initiatives 
you  might  undertake  for  better  education. 

The  great  new  Federal  education  programs 
enacted  by  the  Congress  do  not  mean  Fed- 
eral control  of  education.  In  fact,  each  act 
and  title  was  written  with  the  objective  of 
stimulating  State  and  local  responslbUity  In 
education.  For  this  Is  where  It  must  come — 
locally  and  In  the  States. 

Know  the  new  laws.  Then  use  them  so 
that  they  best  may  fit  the  needs  of  your  own 
schools,  your  own  children. 

Let  us  heed  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
who  33  years  ago.  In  Savannah,  Oa.,  quoted 
the  words  of  John  Stuart  MUl: 

"The  unwise  are  those  who  bring  nothing 
constructive  to  the  process,  and  who  greatly 
Imperil  the  future  of  mankind,  by  leaving 
great  questions  to  be  fought  out  between 
Ignorant  change  on  one  hand,  and  ignorant 
opposition  to  change,  on  the  other." 

Today  all  of  us  have  the  chance  to  be 
ootutrucUva.  Wa  have  the  chance  to  make 
changa  a  force  for  good  and  enlightenment. 


Let  us  recognize  that  the  true  source  of 
national  power  la  our  power  of  Intellect — 
of  our  wealth,  of  our  wealth  of  Ideas — of 
our  resources,  our  resources  of  human  sklU 
and  energy. 

Let  us  accept  the  chaUenge  of  the  time  and 
prove  ourselves  to  be  among  the  wise  people. 


Revition  in  Our  Tax  Strncture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or  CALiroBMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  revision  In  our  tax 
structure  is  a  must  If  we  are  to  encourage 
the  individual  capital  Investment  so  nec- 
essary for  providing  jobs  for  our  ever- 
Increasing  working  force. 

The  amount  of  new  risk  capital  re- 
quired to  keep  our  economy  healthy  at 
any  given  time  Is  obviously  related  to 
population — to  the  demographic  facts  of 
births,  deaths,  longevity,  retirement,  and 
other  germane  matters  over  a  period  of 
time.  As  I  read  the  figures,  it  now  re- 
quires over  $15,000  of  new  risk  capital 
to  bring  one  new  little  Job  Into  the  world. 
An  examination  of  the  available  data 
on  babies  growing'  up  and  wanting  jobs, 
on  automation's  replacement  of  old  jobs, 
with  more  costly  new  ones,  and  on  In- 
flation's toll  on  the  cost  of  maintaining 
and  replacing  womout  or  obsolete  ma- 
chinery, it  would  seem  that  we  now  need 
annually  not  only  over  $40  billion  of 
new  risk  capital  to  meet  our  new  job 
needs,  but  also  at  least  another  $40  bil- 
lion of  new  capital  each  year  to  keep 
In  good  repair  the  tools  of  the  jobs  we 
already  have. 

This  new  capital  can  come  directly  or 
Indirectly,  from  only  one  source — the  In- 
vested savings  of  the  Individual  citizen. 
And  high  taxes  and  unwise  taxes  which 
impede  Incentives  to  thrift,  savings  and 
Investment,  pose  a  serious  threat  to  eco- 
nomic growth  and  full  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  well  realize  the 
fiscal  plight  of  a  Federal  Treasury  faced 
with  a  budget  deficit  of  $8  billion  and 
the  Inflationary  consequences  that  might 
result  at  this  time  from  Intemperate  tax 
reduction  schemes  that  would  merely 
shift  our  tax  burdens  from  one  group  to 
another  and  thereby  stifle  economic 
growth  and  further  choke  off  the  reser- 
voir from  which  all  taxes  must  be  paid— 
the  excess  margin  of  real  productivity 
over  consumption,  which  we  call  sav- 
ings. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  one  area  of  Fed- 
eral tax  reform  which  would  go  far  to- 
ward encouraging  equity  investment  in 
new  and  small  businesses,  creating  new 
Job  opportunities  and  providing  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  area  exists  In  that  portion 
of  our  Revenue  Code  which  deals  with 
taxation  of  so-called  long-term  capital 
gains.  To  begin  with,  this  tax  Is  a  very 
poor  revenue  producer  because  of  its  vol- 
untary nature  and  because  of  Its  unreal- 
istic high  rate. 
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It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  this  Is  an  un- 
wise, and  an  unfair  tax.    It  is  largely  a 
levy  on  capital  and  not  on  income.    It 
penalizes  elderly  owners  of  homes  and 
farms  who  wish  to  sell  and  retire  Into 
smaller  and  less  expensive  quarters.    It 
penalizes    owners    of   Investments    who 
wish  gradually  to  shift  their  holdings 
into    more    conservative    securities    as 
they    gradually   attain    their   less    pro- 
ductive years.    It  prevents  many  con- 
structive    business     transactions     that 
would   be  in  the  public  Interest,  espe- 
cially the  ability  of  small  and  weaker 
enterprises  to  merge  with  stronger  or- 
ganizations   rather   than   be   forced   to 
discontinue    operations    which    provide 
our  citizens  with  jobs.    And  last,  but  not 
least.  It  has  sterilized  vast  pools  of  risk 
capital,   substantial   portions  of  which 
otherwise  would  find  their  way  Into  risk 
Investment  In  new  and  small  business 
ventures  and  thereby  afford  vast  new 
employment  opportunities,  new  produc- 
tive capacity,  and  new  sources  of  tax 
revenues  to  the  Treasury. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  provides  that 
the  alternate  rate  of  tax  on  long-term 
capital  gains  be  reduced  from  25  percent 
to  12y2  percent. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  bill 
Is  a  revenue-producing  measure. 

If  this  tax  rate  were  so  changed,  In- 
vestment in  our  economic  system  would 
receive  substantial  encouragement  new 
jobs  would  be  created  and  the  Treasury 
wjuld  actuaUy  gain  revenues  as  a  result 
thereof.  After  all.  no  one  has  to  sell  his 
capital  assets,  but  a  great  many  would 
Willingly  do  so  If  the  tax  rate  were  made 
more  realistic. 

I  welcome  the  bipartisan  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  bringing  this  bUl  to 
early  committee  consideration,  separate 
and  apart  from  othoj  revenue  measures 
I  am  sure  the  evidence  produced  before 
them  at  the  attendant  hearings  will  con- 
vince them  of  the  wisdom  of  enacting 
this  legislation. 


We  Do  What  We  Most 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TKNNXSSEK  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ORIDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
vailing topic  amwig  most  editorial  wrtt- 
1  "r«n"iHi°^^ri  commentators  has  been 

bStSrr-  '■'*  ^"^^  ^^  *"^ 

Last  week  Mr.  Norman  Brewer  news 
director  of  television  staUon  WMCT  in 
Memphls^gave  an  Incisive  commentary 
on  the  President's  state  of  the  Union 
f^^^  pointing  out  that  we  must  give 

I  certainly  agree  with  that. 

If  It  can  be  done,  I  think  It  Is  most 

^^^'  ."^**  ^«  «>""'^"«  wlTh  o^ 
programs   to   provide   everyone   In   th^ 

SSTSd'?"'  fdequate  mZiZ  protS- 
tlon  and  to  give  all  of  our  children  a 


good  opportunity  to  acquire  a  flrst-class 
education. 

Keeping  In  mind  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  Nation  is  now  three 
times  what  it  was  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict, it  seems  to  me  quite  possible  that 
this  high  goal  can  be  achieved. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  include 
a  transcript  of  Mr.  Brewer's  remarks: 
We  Do  What  Wk  Must 
(The  Norman  Brewer  report,  WMCT, 
Jan.  13,  1966) 
President  Johnson  said  last  night  the  state 
of   the    Union   is   that   it    has   "chUdren   to 
teach,  sick  to  be  cured,  men  to  be  freed,  poor 
to  be  lifted  up,  cities  to  be  buUt,  and  a  world 
to  be  helped."     The  President  said  "we  do 
what  we  must"  and  he  urged  that  we  do  it 
all.     Mr.    Johnson    spoke    with    eloquence, 
clarity,    and    determination   on   the   war   In 
Vietnam.      He   began    by    saying   that   con- 
flict must  occupy  the  "center  of  our  atten- 
tion."   He  said  we  will  stay  In  Vietnam  "as 
long  as  aggression  commands  us  to  battle  " 
To  yield,  the  President  said,  would  "under- 
mine the  Independence  of  many  lands  and 
whet  the  appetite  of  the  aggressor  and  aban- 
don Asia  to  the  domination  of  the  Commu- 
nists."    But  with  our  guns  and   steel    Mr 
Johnson  made  It  clear  that  we  seek  only  a 
Just  peace,     In  the  meantime,  our  fighting 
men  must  have  "every  gun,  every  dollar,  and 
every  decision." 

The  great  burden  of  an  Asian  war  should 
be  enough  for  this  Congress.  But  Mr 
Johnson  put  the  crusher  on.  He  asked  the 
people-s  representatives  to  pursue  with  equal 
attention  aad  vigor,  the  domestic  programs 
with   whldi   he   hopes    to    build   the   Great 

f^Jt  I  .^l^^^  '*°*  ^°^  *  "ere  continua- 
tion of  aU  the  myriad  welfare  programs  be- 
gun last  year.  But  an  expansion  of  them 
^^n.M*  opting  of  new  Government  respon- 
sbiiities:  From  the  rebuilding  of  "whole 
city  slums"  to  highway  safety, 
th^*  President  spoke  glowingly  of  a  deficit 

to  tJf/  °'     T^  •'•«  ''""°°'     To  hold  It 
to  that  figure,  he  called  for  an  Increase  in  the 

l^^^^^T^  """  *«'«Pbone  taxes  ^duc^ 
only  12  days  ago  and  by  some  as  vet 
vague  method  of  "Improvln/"  the  sys^m^kj 
Z^ll^  Gf^ernment  withholds  taxes  from  our 
fnr^nf ^  ^^  P°«''»bllity  of  further  ^x 
inweases  wm  not  ruled  out.  ThU  Is  as  1^ 
Ho^n  "If  ■  "^"^  *'*'tWe«t  Nation  on^" 
m^t^^r^r^g'^^*^**-^'^»-»cans 

rfuct;:;^a-%bTtrve^rlS 

^frU-^li^-CV-us^'^^^ 
they  must  question  how  much  it  can  do 
n.^^t'  ?^  f*  "y  President  Johnson  last 
we  t^'^^r  *'?'**'•  ""^  prosperity  for  a H^ 
ciety.  The  methods  proposed  by  the  Presi 
^^'^7.^''  buUdlng  of  Rome  in  I  d^!!u 
something  for  this  Congress  to  pass  on  ^And 
S.nle" J^'^f^  remember   that   soon    the 
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the  immediate  past  5  years  was  guided 
by  a  dedicated  and  talented  president  in 
the  person  of  James  M.  Dooley.  Under 
Ills  able  leadership,  the  council  pro- 
ceeded with  extreme  effectiveness 
through  the  achievement  of  solidarity 
among  the  ranks  of  the  AFL-CIO  never 
before  known. 

Mr.  Dooley  has  now  left  the  50th  State 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  posi- 
tion of  port  agent  for  the  Sailors  Union 
of  the  Pacific  in  Portland,  Oreg  His 
leadership  and  demonstrated  concern 
for  the  public  weal  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  Hawaii.  He  takes  with  him  Hawaii's 
heartfelt  gratitude  and  best  wishes  for 
his  future  success  and  happiness  in  his 
new  endeavor,  as  expressed  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Central  Labor 
Council.  I  insert  this  resolution  in  the 
Record : 

RKOLtmoN  or  CDrrRAi.  Labor  CouKcn.  or 
HAWAn,  Amebican  Federation  of  Labor 
AND  Congress  or  Industrial  Organizations 

h.^*??k"'*™*"  ^  °«>'«y  ^««  l^n  presi- 
dent of  the  central  labor  council  fof  the 
past  5  years;  and 

Whereas  James  M.  Dooley  has  served  with 
distinction  and  very  often  performed  serv- 
ices above  and  beyond  the  normal  call  of 
uucy;  &I1C1 

Whereas  the  central  labor  council  has 
flourished  and  grown  with  Brother  Dooley  at 
the  helm;  and 

no]^rf"/f^*^  ^  Dooley-s  talenU  as  a 
political    statesman,    diplomat,    and     prime 

^IZ^^"''  ^^'P^  ^  achieved  solidarity 
S?^  !h  /*^**'  ^^^  APL-ciO  in  Hawaii: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

«e*oZt;cd,  That  the  delegates  assembled  at 
CT  ,f"^y^  ia»>or  council  meeting  do  on 
^^^  ?l  *^*°^«l^e6  and  the  local  unions, 
which  they  represent,  commend  James  M 
Dooley  for  his  contrlbuUon  to  Hawaiian  labor 
t^aSF".  ^  °^  sincerest  appreciation  and 
heartiest  best  wishes  for  success  and  hanDl- 

nIrthJl°    ^    "*''    a«lgnment)    and    be    it 

^^/f  S!**'  "^^^  "  ""Py  °^  thi»  resolution  be 

Pani  w,.^^  H^".^*^^'^^  ^^""^  ^""^  Brothers 
Paul  Hall  and  MorrU  Welsberger  and  to  the 
Oregon  State  Federal  of  Labor  and  the  Port- 
land Central  Labor  Council. 

oc^rTgr'^  ^°^****  "*•"  ""» ''^y «' 


A  Daj  To  Celebrate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  lUNNKBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27, 1966 


James  Dooley:  Pa«t  President  of  the 
Central  Labor  Conncil  of  Hawan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Cent'nJ^^^^^^-     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Hawaii  during 


Mr.  NELSEN.     Mr.  Speaker.  Mr  Alex- 
anderMelnychenko,  Jr.,  of  Minneapolis 

I'lf^.T'^^r  }°  *^*"  '"y  attention  to' 
UKrainian  Independence  Day  which  we 
celebrated  January  22,  and  which  the 
House  has  officially  noted. 

I  want  to  join  the  courageous  Ukrain- 
ian people  and  their  relatives  in  this 
country  In  noting  this  historic  Independ- 
ence Day,  proclaimed  so  proudly  in  1918 
Even  though  Ukrainioiis  found  their 
newfound  freedom  and  Independence 
cut  short  by  brutal  aggression,  those  in 
this  country  are  weU  aware  that  these 
human  aspiraUons  continue  to  be  the 
goals  of  the  united  Ukrainian  people 
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Mr.  Melnychenko  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  of  indicating  why  this  Is  the 
case,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting 
him; 

Ukraine  la  the  iJLrges^  non-Russian  njt- 
tloa  under  Soviet  dotnlnatlon  t>«iilnd  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Ita  population  o<  over  40 
million  ranks  wltli  that  of  England.  Prance, 
or  Italy.  The  territory  exceeds  In  square 
miles  that  of  Prance. 

Economloally,  this  rich  territory  has 
placed  Ukraine  second  in  the  world  in  the 
nllnLng;  of  Iron  ore.  third  in  pig  Iron  smelt- 
ing, fourth  In  coal  mining  and  steel  produc- 
tion, and  at  or  near  the  top  in  agriculture, 
being  partic\ilarly  outstanding  In  Uveetock, 
sugarbeet.  and  grain  production. 

Historically,  the  centuries-old  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence  on  the  part 
ot  the  Ukrainian  nation  constitutes  an  Un- 
presslve  cbaf>ter  In  the  annals  of  human 
history.  One  of  the  first  victims  of  Russian 
Communist  aggreaslon.  Ukraine  has  proved 
to  be  the  Achilles  heel  at  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  destruction  of  its  national  churches, 
the  horrible  manmade  famine  of  1933-33, 
the  mass  murder  at  Vinnitsa  in  1937-39, 
and  the  vast  purges  and  deportations  de- 
creed by  Moscow  have  failed  to  exterminate 
the  spiritual  and  moral  resources  for  na- 
tional freedom  In  Ukraine. 

The  historic  capital  ot  Kiev,  with  oen- 
tiirles  ot  rich  tradition  and  culture  con- 
served in  its  vaults,  still  symbolizes  today 
the  indestructible  hope  and  passion  of  a 
nation  destined  to  be  aoveretgn,  free,  and 
independent. 


Why  I  Oppose  ViehiaBi  Critks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  DIOOS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  con- 
sent to  Include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Dr.  John  P.  Roche: 
A  DisTiNOtrtsazD  PaorcBsoa  Explains:   Wmt 
I  Opfosi  Vixtnam  Carries 
(By  Dr.  John  P.  Roche) 

(NOTT.— Dr.  Jctxn  J.  Roche  is  MorrU  HUl- 
quit,  professor  of  labor  and  social  thought 
at  Brandels  University  in  Waltham.  Mass. 
He  was  nattonal  chairman  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  from  1993  to  1965.  and  Is 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  American 
politics,  the  most  recent  being  "Shadow  and 
Substance.  Bssays  on  the  Theory  and  Struc- 
ture of  Politics." 

(The  article  expressing  Ills  views  on  the 
antl-Vletnam  movement  was  written  ape- 
daUy  for  tlie  Detroit  News.) 

I  have  been  actively  Involved  In  arguments 
over  American  foreign  policy  since  the  eve 
of  World  War  11,  but  I  confess  tliat  never 
in  my  memory  has  tliere  been  such  an  Intense 
outpouring  of  Irrational  bitterness  as  we 
are  seeing  today. 

Only  the  tUgh  point  of  "McCarthylsm" 
could  possibly  match  the  Uradea  that  are 
appearing  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam,  and 
not  since  I  denounced  the  Jotin  Birch  So- 
ciety in  print  some  6  or  8  years  ago  have 
I  received  the  kind  of  tiate  mail  that  has  l>een 
coming  in  lately:  "Drop  dsad  you  —  t>aby- 
bomer." 

Wtiat  Is  peculiar  about  the  anti-Vtetnam 
movement  (or  movements — there  Is  no  mono- 
Uthle  organlzaUon)  is  titat  lU  headquarters 
are  found  in  wttat  is  often  called  the  "Intel- 
lectual" sector  or  American  society,  but  that 
til*  atmoapbcr*  in  which  it  operates  is  remi- 


niscent not  of  intellectual  argument  and 
discourse  but  of  the  primitive  religious  camp 
meeting  complete  with  hymns,  ctiants,  and 
apocalyptic  visions. 

And  what  ptuses  for  argument  is,  at  least 
to  one  who  has  made  a  life's  conuiUtment 
to  rational  discourse,  appalling  beyond  belief. 
Recently,  for  example,  after  I  had  presented 
.  my  views  in  support  of  the  administration's 
policy  a  young  man  leaped  to  his  feet  and 
impaled  me  with  "Would  Christ  have  carried 
a  dntft  card?"  The  best  I  could  do  was  say 
that  one  Intelligent  question  deserved  an- 
other and  asked  him.  "Would  Clirist  have 
carried  a  social  security  card?" 

ANTIWAS    AJtCUMENTS    EXAMINIS 

Since  the  opponents  of  our  Intervention  In 
Vietnam  have  refused  to  carry  the  logical 
burden  of  setting  out  their  premises  In  co- 
herent fashion,  let  me  tnj  to  examine  what 
I  take  to  be  the  different  grounds  on  which 
an  Ameilcan  can  rationally  come  out  against 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Starting  at  the  simplest  level,  an  individual 
may  oppose  the  war  because  he  does  not  want 
to  take  any  time  cut  from  tils  career  for 
military  service,  because  It  would  make  tUs 
mother  nervous  if  he  were  in  the  Army,  or 
even  liecause  the  pay  is  insufficient. 

These  are  quite  rational  stands,  though 
hardly  adequate  as  a  foundation  for  na- 
tional policymaking.  Nor — It  must  be  em- 
phaslzed^-do  they  supply  much  of  a  base 
for  a  radical  critique  of  the  "warfare  state" — 
whatever  the  content  of  "radicalism"  may 
be.  It  is  certainly  not  built  around  the  prop- 
osition "I  want  to  survive." 

Everyone  has  a  constitutional  right  not  to 
be  a  hero  (I  have  exercised  my  privileges 
under  tills  heading  on  occasion) ,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  dress  up  his  human  failings  in  a 
halo  of  higher  morality. 

By  definition  then,  the  "radical  Intellec- 
tual" must  base  tUs  opposition  to  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  on  principled  rather 
than  expediential  grounds.  And  anyone 
claiming  the  status  of  an  intellectual — rad- 
ical or  otherwise — Is  under  the  compelling 
obligation  to  formulate  tUs  views  with  logical 
consistency:  he  cannot  leapfrog  tils  premises 
anytime  one  of  them  begins  to  seem  In- 
adequate. 

If  he  rejects  violence,  he  miut  do  so  on  ths 
l>asls  of  generic  commitments.  If  he  says 
"I  reject  war  t>ecause  innocent  people  are 
killed,"  he  Is  forbidden  any  favorite  wars. 

Now  on  what  principled  grounds  can  an 
Intellectual  denounce  the  war  In  Vietnam? 
It  seems  to  me  there  are  two  principled 
l>ases  of  opposition. 

The  first  Is  an  absolute  rejection  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  International  policy  which 
.should  be  accompanied  by  an  equivalent  re- 
jection of  violence  in  personal  relations. 

Tills  Is.  of  course,  the  classical  pacifist 
position  nobly  exemplified  in  our  time  by  A. 
J.  Muste  aiid  the  American  Priends  Service 
Committee.  The  pacifist,  whether  religious 
or  humanist,  has  made  a  total  dedication  to 
a  world  without  violence,  tias  adopted  what 
Max  Weber  caUed  an  ethic  of  ultimate  ends, 
and  Is  quite  prepared  to  "speald  truth  to 
power"  whatever  may  be  the  personal  con- 
sequences. 

I  am  unable  to  accept  the  final  demands  of 
pacifism.  Yet  I  am  quite  prepared  to  recog- 
nize and  honor  those  who  take  this  posi- 
tion. They  are  spokesmen  for  what  Is  prob- 
ably an  Impossible  ideal,  but  I  hope.  In  the 
Interests  of  my  descendants,  that  their  Ideal 
win  triumph. 

However.  I  must  live  with  my  limitations. 
and  I  am  simply  not  capable  of  arguing  that 
the  Indians  should  passively  submit  to  the 
Clilnese.  the  Israelis  to  the  Arabs,  or  the 
black  Rhodeslans  to  the  wtiites  (or  for  that 
matter  the  Negroes  of  Mississippi  to  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan)  in  the  name  ot  this  ultimate 
vision  of  nonviolence. 

Thus.  Willie  I  cannot  accept  his  premise.  I 
tiave  no  quarrel  with  the  pacifist  who  ob- 
lects  to  our  intervention  In  Vietnam:     He  la. 


In  Thoreau's  phrase,  marching  to  a  different 
drum  and  tils  dedication  to  his  objective 
transcends  the  mundane  criteria  of  interna- 
tional relations  as  we  know  them.  In  the 
Augustinlan  sense,  he  is  in  ttUs  work  but  not 
of  It — his  allegiance  Is  to  a  city  of  God 
which  the  rest  of  us  can  only  Imagine  as  a 
misty,  remote  aplration.  HLs  witness  de- 
mands our  respect. 

If  one  is  not  a  pacifist,  he  may  still  find 
a  moral  basis  for  condemning  American 
policy  in  Vietnam  by  arguing  that — while 
violence  per  se  Is  not  necessarily  evil — the 
goals  of  public  policy  are  Immoral  and  cor- 
rupt all  the  Instruments.  It  Is  not  that  in- 
nocent women  and  ctilldren  are  dying,  but 
that  they  are  dying  unnecessarily  as  a  con- 
sequence of  an  evil  policy. 

An  individual  with  this  approach  could 
logically  stipport  war  In  defense  of  India  or 
Israel  while  opposing  our  activities  in  Viet- 
nam. But  this  line  of  argument  requires 
considerable  suppnirt.  One  cannot  simply 
say  that  be  is  prepared  to  use  violence  in 
situation  X  but  in  situation  Y  on 
grounds  of  personal  taste,  because  he  likes 
Indians  or  Israelis.  Any  charge  of  immoral- 
ity, in  sum,  has  to  be  formulated  on  some 
consistent  theoretical  infrastructure. 

TKIXE  CAN   BX  ONLY  ONX  ANSWER 

Wtiat  t>asls  Is  there  for  charging  that  we 
are  engaged  in  an  Immoral  war  in  Vietnam? 

Pacifists  excepted,  there  can  only  he  one 
one  answer:  that  the  Communists  are  right 
and  we  are  wrong,  that  we  are  engaged  in 
an  "unjust  war."  The  techniques  of  war- 
making  are  Irrelevant — If  we  are  wrong.  It 
would  l>e  as  immoral  to  fight  with  crossbows 
as  with  Jets  and  napalm. 

Similarly,  the  fact  that  innocent  women 
and  children  are  dying  Is  In  Itself  Irrelevant^ — 
If  we  were  right,  as  we  presumably  were  In 
fighting  Nazi  Germany,  the  death  of  the  in- 
nocent would  be  written  off  as  an  unfortu- 
nate byproduct  of  necessary  and  Just  acts. 

We  must  then  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
Justice  of  the  Communist  cause  in  Vietnam 
since  this  and  this  alone  can  provide  prin- 
cipled groiuida  to  the  nonpaclfist  opponent 
of  U.S.  policy.  (There  are  a  number  of  ex- 
pediential grounds  for  opposing  the  war  and 
taking  an  isolationist  posture  in  Asia,  but  we 
are  here  concerned  with  the  moral  bases  of 
opposition.) 

Prof.  Eugene  Genovese.  of  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, stated  very  frankly:  "I  do  not  fear  or 
reject  the  Impending  Vietcong  victory  in 
Vietnam.  I  welcome  it."  Prom  his  vantage 
point  as  the  prophet  of  the  Marxist  weltgeist, 
Genovese  sees  the  confrontation  In  Vietnam 
as  one  between  an  historically  progressive 
north  and  a  reactionary  neocolonialist 
south. 

If  one  shares  Professor  Oenovese's  Marxist 
religious  convictions.  It  Is  patent  that  the 
United  States  Is  the  "buttress  of  reaction." 
that  we  are  trying  to  derail  the  locomotive 
of  history,  and  that  we  are  fighting  a  rear- 
guard action  against  the  forces  of  "historical 
progress." 

By  definition  a  war  against  socialism 
must  tie  Immoral — Professor  Genovese  and 
those  who  agree  with  him  have  thus  set  forth 
a  consistent  case  for  opposing  the  war. 
Those  of  his  persuasion  and  the  Integral 
pacflsts  are,  I  submit,  the  only  individuals 
who  have  established  their  standing  as  moral 
critics  of  American  Intervention. 

PXAcncAx-rrr  bathoi  than  MORALrrr 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  other  types  of  anti- 
war argument  which  can  b«  broadly  desig- 
nated as  expediential  or  pragmatic. 

Here  we  have  a  broad  spectrxim  ranging 
from  new-fashioned  isolationists  on  one  ex- 
treme to  the  "American  protection  Is  more 
hazardous  than  Communist  tyranny"  posi- 
tion at  the  other.  Ttiese  objections  to  our 
actions  run  against  their  practicality  or  pro- 
ductivity rather  than  their  morality. 

An  Interesting  development  has  t>een  the 
conversion  of  a  number  of  lltierals,  and  even 
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some  alleged  radicals,  to  the  dogmas  of 
geopolitics,  traditionally  a  reactionary  enter- 
tainment. 

The  great  expectation  among  these  neo- 
Machiavellians  is  that,  with  the  proper  bribe. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  will  become  a  "Tito"  and  pre-^ 
sumably  rush  to  contoln  Red  China.  The 
problem  with  this  Is  that  the  Red  Chinese 
have  not  been  leaning  on  Ho:  Tito,  after  all, 
did  not  become  a  "Tito"  for  the  sheer  novelty 
of  It.  But  our  geopolitical  flnaglers  may  de- 
vise some  way  of  getting  the  Chinese  Com- 
munlsu  to  put  the  arm  on  Ho  (perhaps  with 
a  research  grant  from  the  CIA), 

A  variation  on  the  geopolitical  theme  sug- 
gests that  we  should  turn  the  Soutti  Viet- 
namese over  to  Ho,  make  the  Russians  hap- 
py, the  Red  Chinese  mad.  and  thus  stimu- 
late the  Sino-Sovlet  schism.  Somebody  has 
I  think,  suggested  that  we  could  Improve 
this  scenario  by  giving  ttie  South  Vietnamese 
to  the  Russians  to  give  to  Ho. 

I  think  this  bush  league  Machiavellianism 
is  childish  nonsense:  for  one  thing,  it  is 
unwise  to  dabble  in  the  heresies  of  other 
men's  churches.  Moreover.  E.  H.  Carr's  ob- 
servation on  a  similar  effort  in  geopolitical 
horse  trading  sticks  In  my  mind  as  a  warn- 
ing to  our  self-styled  "realists." 

"The  negotiations,"  Can-  remarked  in  1939 
•  which  led  up  to  the  Munich  Agreement  of 
September  29,  1938,  were  the  nearest  ap- 
proach in  recent  years  to  the  settlement  of 
a  major  International  Issue  by  a  procedure  of 
peaceful  change."  Unfortunately,  the  Nazis 
refused  to  stay  bought  and  Carr  had  to  do 
some  rewriting  for  the  next  edition  of  this 
Work. 

The  most  persuasive  argument  for  getting 
out  of  Vietnam  resU  on  what  might  be  called 
updated  isolationism.  Ironically,  isolation- 
ism Is  in  the  1960'8  a  functional  posiUon- 
l^e..  it  is  feasible  for  the  United  States  to 
devote  Itself  wholeheartedly  to  affluence  in 
one  country  and  let  the  rest  of  the  wcwld  slide 
off  Into  chaos. 

Weapons  technology  has  ended  our  need  for 
foreign  bases:  with  ICEM's  and  naval  pow- 
er we  no  longer  have  any  mUitary  rationale 
for  involvement  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  (The  Soviet  Union  U  In  rough- 
ly the  same  position  and  obviously  there  are 

^^l^.'*'"'!"'''*^"'*  isolationism  within  the 
Soviet  leadership.) 

v^t  J°'^,^''^'^°^  Minister  of  Defense. 
f.^M  ^**^"-  f^^^ntly  suggested  to  the  Con- 
servaOve  Party  Conference  that  the  British 
should  liquidate  their  commitments  east  of 
Suez,  and  watch  development  from  the  side- 
lines; a  leftwlng  Labortte  intellectual  (with  J 
Bj?..*1f"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  •**«>  pervasive  in 
S^Im  ^Pf'^'^tlon)  Puti  it  to  me  more 
blunUy:   "Let  the  woggles  fight  it  out." 

SELnSHNESa  IN  rORDCN  POLICT 

..If.M'"'  fPlrtt-whIch  is  profoundly  con- 
servative   m    the    psychological    senL-an 

t^^^y.  IV  "^^f  ""**  ">«  ^"«  »n  Asia  Is 
not  worth  the  candle. 

What  difference  does  It  make  in  the  overall 
balance  of  worid  power  whether  South  Vlet- 

^«^  ^'^^  °'  /'"'*"*•'  "^*»  Communist 
sphere?  Why  lose  American  lives  and  waste 
American  resources?  Why  generate  Internal 
'  ^«.^'"'  '^'^  "  '■'^•^'^  ^f  "McCarthylsX" 
a  au^'l  f!1f ?'  '^'"'  "^y  set  Involved  in 
ni«^^K  'araway  country  between  peo- 

iv  Whit  h'?«.''*  ''"°''  nothing?  More  br^ 
J,'«^^S  difference  does  it  make  to  us  if 
the  Africaners  butcher  the  Bantu,  the  Arabs 
^errun  the  Israeli^  or  the  Chines;  ^^ 

Now  that  "Portress  America"  is  a  mill- 
i^ui^iL^"  «  P-L^P^'tion  (vulnerable  on^^  to 
•  nuclear  attack  which  a  policy  of  dlsenglge- 
Dient  from  the  world  could  hardly  prov^l) 

^LT  ^^'  o^"  ^'""^  the  mo^  ^^d 
•njoy  ourselves? 

AftCT  all,  who  are  we  to  Impose  our  value 
be    observed    that    democratic    government 


was  not  "In  harmony  with  the  Indonesian 
soul." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  caricature  this 
position— although  I  obviously  have  no  use 
for  it.  It  tias  to  be  understood  as  the  most 
effective  rationale  for  disengaging,  not  merely 
from  Asia  but  from  Africa  and  even  Europe 
as  well.  ' 

There  is  a  liberal  version  which  emphar 
sizes  cultural  relativism  ("Wliat  right  do  we 
have  to  tell  Asians  how  to  run  their  affairs?") 
and  a  reactionary  version  which  pushes 
racism  ("Asians— or  Africans— are  Incapable 
of  building  free  societies"),  but  the  net  re- 
sult U  a  united  front  of  utilitarians  in  full 
agreement  that  national  selfishness  should 
be  the  foundation  of  American  foreign  pol- 

And  what  strikes  me  alwut  the  current 
debate  on  Vietnam  is  that  most  of  the  op- 
ponents of  our  intervention  spout  moral 
axioms  like  a  geyser  but  In  fact  rest  their 
position  on  precisely  this  new  Isolationism, 
this  modern  International  application  of 
what  Karl  Marx  called  the  "pig  philosophy." 
I  have  no  objection  to  Sermons  on  the 
Mount,  but  I  have  no  interest  in  bearing 
one  from  Machiavelli. 

As  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  the  anti- 
Vietnam  movement  and  only  the  pacifist 
critique  has  any  attraction  for  me.  I  should 
briefly  explicate  the  basis  of  my  support  for 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam. 

I  dislike  war  intensely;  3  years  of  my 
life  were  excised  as  neatly  as  an  appendix  by 
World  War  U,  and  the  last  thing  I  would 
wish  for  anyone  Is  a  slmUar  Journey  into 
limbo,  if  not  Hell.  But  I  am  not  prepared 
to  turn  15  million  South  Vietnamese  over 
to  the  Communist  terror  regime  in  Hanoi. 

tyyiCLTlVK     Mn-ITABT     CONTROI, 

Yet  this  is  what  unilateral  disengage- 
ment—no  matter  how  much  it  is  prettied 
up— amounts  to.  One  demographic  point 
should  be  made  perfectly  clear:  95  percent 
of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  lives 
onroughly  20  percent  of  the  land  area.  Thus 
the  allegation  that  the  Vleteong  "controls" 
80  percent  of  the  countryside"  has  no  repre- 
sentational Significance.  About  80  percent 
of  Vietnam  has  no  significant  populaUon 
(less  than  20  per  square  kilometer)  and  it  is 
these  Jungle  plateaus  wtilch  the  VIetoone 
"control." 

In  other  words,  in  effective  military  terms 
the  United  States  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces  "control"  those  sections  of  South 
^Vietnam- the  cities,  the  coastal  plains— 
where  the  populaUon  concentration  rivals 
that  In  Belgliun. 

I  emphiaslze  this  because  the  casual  news- 
paper reader  might  have  the  Impression  tliat 
most  of  the  population  of  South  Vietnam  is 
already  under  Vietcong  control  so  that  our 
..departure  would  liave  only  a  marginal  im- 
pact. 

This  demographic  situation  U  also  im- 
portant in  two  other  contexts:  first,  it  makes 
the  "enclave  theory"— which  I  was  one  of 
the  first  to  propose— quite  feasible.  We  can 
hold  the  population  centers  Indefinitely  es- 
tablish ground  security  (partlculariy  In' the 
delta) .  and  let  the  Vietcong  and  the  NLP  ex- 
ercise unlimited  sovereignty  over  the  bush 
The  enclave  theory  provides  a  sound  basU  for 
fighting  a  limited  war. 

Second,  If  one  examines  carefully  where  in 
the  South  there  has  l>een  intense  bombing 
he  discovers  that  the  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  strikes  have  been  in  areas  of  low  popu- 
lation intensity.  In  Plelku  Province  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  heavy  bombers  have  been 
extremely  active,  the  normal  civilian  popu- 
lation Is  about  5  per  square  kilometer-  in 
Blnh  Duong,  another  prime  target,  the  pop. 
ulation  Is  less  than  100  per  square  kilo- 
meter and  this  population  is  concentrated  in 
five  towns  which  the  bombers  have  avoldAl. 

MDJIMAL  IMPACT  ON  THE  tWOPLS 

In  short,  the  common  notion  that  Ameri- 
can aircraft  are   bombing  and  strafing  the 
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Vietnamese  equivalent  of  Dearborn  Mich 
is  completely  Inaccurate.  Indeed,  there  ha^ 
not  been  a  single  bomber  strike,  or  strategic 
air-to-ground  strike  by  fighter  aircraft  ae.. 
a  strike  which  is  not  part  of  a  ranging  batUe) 
in  any  administrative  subdivision  of  South 
^^^T  ""^^^  ^  Populaton  concentration  of 
more  than  190  per  square  kilometer 

The  United  States  has  made  every  effort  to 
operate  with  minimal  impact  on  the  Viet- 
namese people— and  the  700,000  to  800  000 
ofJf^^^  '""".w  ^^^  VJetcong  who  are  throning 
camps  in  the  South  obviously  voted  with 
their  feet  for  the  Saigon  GovefnmenT 

r.I^  ^"^J''  ^^"^  """«'■  ^  t*»«t  tbe  Hanoi 
regime  is  a  brutal,  ruthless  dictatorship.  (Ho 
and  Glap  disposed  of  their  version  of  Stu- 
dents  for  a  Democratic  Society  in  1846^7 
"unreliable  elements,"  "Tro4y,t'es^^"^ 
heml-deml-seml-Marxlsts.  who  had  fourtit 
for  independence  against  the  I^tnch  were 
summarily  executed  'rencn  were 

wi  '^"i^'LS"  f  Vietnamese  doctor  who 
Th^'^nt^^'  V***'^'-  Of  the  Viet  Minh  In 
the  South,  was  deemed  a  "Trotskyite"  bv 
nin^oi  JnH  V'  ^°  ""'^"ground  mating  Z 
Hanoi,  and  betrayed  to  the  French.  Fortu- 
hf^  /•  *^lP^«°<=h  officer  assigned  to  ex^^to 
?H  r^"";"^  °"*  *°  *>«  *  f°™er  cl^ma^e  a? 
the  Eoole  Polytechnlque  who  pen^^f  ^^* 

"oo:^^^ii4^e^  -;;^.;;^r^co^f^, 

couectlvlzing  agriculture-and  h^^^^t 
^uth*t^^  its  terrorist  hegemo^  to^h* 
^^??,'  ^^^''^  ^^"*  30.000  South  Vietnam^ 
officials    have    been    murdered    slncena^ 

«^"*"ln'i"..'='?/'^  expressed"!,  tlfe'-libemJ 
oX  /;°f^""nlflcatlon"  of  the  South  and 
oi^y  American  power  has  stood  In  the  wav 
I  am  glad  that  we  have  rejected  the  le^h 
a^^\^'  ^latlonlsm  and  Intei^L^^tS 
defend  the  South.  Rightly  or  wron^  i 
^bfi^H  **n*  ^""^  American  y,pir^^-an' 
power  in  the  world  should  be  used  within 

oc^tl^c  "^uT.SroTlZ'  S*  ^t: 

^,r-  ^M*  ^°"'  *"^°'^«  our  m^kiS  « 
possible  for  the  South  Vietnamese  to^n- 
tlnue  the  search  for  alternatives  rather  than 
being  a^imllated  into  a  frozen  dlctaSrsh^ 

choi^°^TH.**'^-  ^^  ""^^'y  *>*^«  *  ^<^^  Clean 
Sh  *K  ^^  ''°'""'  between  good  and  evU 
wc..^  f*"***  Vietnamese  Government 
hardly  inspires  the  enthusiasm  generated  by 
the  late  Spanish  Republic.  Yet  dlflerenc« 
of  degree  are  crucial,  nobody  can  areue  that 
South  Vietnam  is  a  dictatoiXp  U^  ^ 
problem  1,  weakness)  and  the  p'osilbUluS  ' 
of  future  growth  In  freedom  do  exist. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  ask  Ameri- 
^  to  fight  and  possibly  die  for  ^^s, 
tenu^  objective.  As  Norman  Thoma! 
pointed  out  in  1940,  it  was  absurd  to  ask 
Americans  to  die  for  a  crew  of  Polish  fascists 
<^»*^"  ""P^***^  **>«'  ■»««  «P«ech  for  current 
use).  But  in  1940  (as  In  1966)  the  real 
tesue  was  not  the  relative  Immorality  of  the 
Poles  (or  the  Saigon  regime)  but  the  char- 
acter of  the  aggressor.    / 

After  agreeing  with  Norman  Thomas— and 

J^^o^"?,*'^."'*'*  •'^  antiwar  demonstrations 
in  1940-41— I  came  Uter  to  realize  that  In 

h'^J^'^k  :^™«:|caQ  intervenOon  against 
Hitler,  I  had  unknowingly  countersigned  the 
death  warrants  of  perhaps  30  mUllon  people 
I  resolved  that  never  again  would  I  sun- 
port— to  recall  E.  H.  Carr's  phrase— a  "settlV- 
ment  of  a  major  International  issue  by  a 
procedure  erf  peaceful  change"  which  in- 
volved turning  human  beings  over  to  a 
dictotorshlp.? 

This  is  perhaps  a  hapeleeslj  naive  position 
for^a  professor  of  politics  to  endorse,  but  it 
has  the  virtue  of  slmpUclty  in  a  world  where 
complex  explanations  are  generally  an  excuse 
lor  inaction  or  for  escaping  from  the  stark- 
ness  ot  reality. 
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When  all  la  said  and  done,  the  fact  ia  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would  put  me  against  a  wall 
and  shoot  me — a  sound  action  from  bis 
Ideological  viewpoint.  He  would  also  shoot 
moet  of  the  Intellectual  leaders  of  the  anti- 
war movement — Indeed  he  already  has  shot 
any  North  Vietnamese  Intellectual  who 
showed  sl^ns  of  Independent  thought. 

At  the  risk  of  s«emlng  antl-lntellectual,  I 
long  ago  decided  never  to  give  ah  Inch  to 
anyone  who  would  shoot  me  ox  those  who 
share  my  Ideals.  Those  intellectuals  who 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  living  In  a  society  where 
dissent  is  a  magazine  and  not  a  capital 
offense,  se«m  to  me  to  have  lost  sight  of  this 
vital   human   Imperative. 


The  Menace  of  DnmkeB  DriTcrt  oa  Onr 
Hifkwajs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iLXJXoia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember there  was  a  tragic  accident 
caused  by  a  drunken  driver  on  an  Inter- 
state highway  which  resulted  In  the 
death  of  the  wife  and  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Stark  County  superintendent  of 
schools.  Stan  Perrln  has  been  a  long- 
time personal  friend  of  mine,  a  very 
fine  Christian  gentleman,  an  outstanding 
citizen  and  pillar  of  his  community.  He 
raises  the  question  as  to  whether  Federal 
legislation  Is  in  order. 

The  matter  of  drunken  drivers  on  our 
streets  and  highways  Is  certainly  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  in  the  area  of  highway 
safety,  which  the  President  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  says  should  be 
dealt  with  In  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
I  would  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Perrin's 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues,  with  the  hope  that  It  might 
put  some  wheels  in  motion  to  remedy 
this  unconscionable  carnage  on  our  high- 
ways: 

Orric«  or  Comrrt  Sttpxuntkndkht 
or  ScHOOi^,  Stakk  Cocmtt,  111.. 

Toulon.  III..  January  17, 1966. 
Hod.  Roboit  H.  Michkl, 

J#<T7i6«r   of   Congress.    House   of   Represent- 
atives Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Bob:  As  you  no  doubt  know  by  now 
tliat  a  drunken  driver  killed  two  of  my  loved 
ones,  my  wife,  Oertrude  and  my  youngest 
daughter,  Judy,  on  December  18,  19S6,  In 
lIlMourl.  We  ware  driving  to  CallfomJA 
to  spend  Chrlvtmas  with  our  folks  out  there. 
We  were  traveling  on  Interstate  44  between 
Springfield  and  Mount  Vernon,  Mo.  The 
driver,  who  was  drunk,  was  driving  down  the 
wrong  direction  on  a  four-lane  highway. 

My  daughter  cried  out.  "Dad.  here  comes 
a  car."  For  a  moment  I  was  so  startled 
when  I  beard  thU  ••  I  was  In  the  passing 
lane  and  was  watching  the  traffic  on  my  right 
and  naturally  was  not  expecting  any  traffic 
oonolng  toward  ua.  By  Instinct  I  pulled  the 
car  to  the  left  to  try  to  avoid  him,  ae  I 
could  hot  turn  to  the  right  because  we  were 
paaslng  cars  which  were  in  the  right  lane. 
If  I  had  had  a  little  more  time  I  could  have 
mined  him,  but  as  it  happened  he  hl»  my 
right  fender  in  front  and  tore  through  the 
entire  right  side  of  the  car  kUllng  my  loved 
one*  Inetantly.    They  never  had  a  chance. 


When  I  &nally  stopped  we  were  down  in 
the  median  and  by  some  chance  the  car  did 
not  upset.  I  was  dazed  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  and  finally  got  out  of  the  car  to 
assess  the  damage.  I  went  around  on  the 
other  side  and  there  I  found  my  wife  and 
daughter  laid  out.  It  was  a  horrible  pic- 
ture that  will  remain  In  my  nUnd  forever. 
I  hope  you  never  have  to  experience  such  a 
thing. 

Here  is  a  case  of  two  fine  talented.  Chris- 
tian people  kUled  by  an  irresponsible  known 
alcoholic  who  had  had  several  other  wrecks 
previously.  This  Is  no  different  than  letting 
a  criminal  run  at  large  with  a  gun  shooting 
at  people.  Judy  was  to  graduate  from  Brad- 
ley University  on  January  30.  1966,  and 
^  had  a  position  waiting  for  her  in  the  Oak 
'Park,  111.,  schools  beginning  February  1. 

Many  people  in  this  area  and  elsewhere, 
who  know  us.  are  certainly  up  in  arms  over 
this  and  have  asked  me  to  write  to  you 
seeking  your  help  in  getting  some  Federal 
legislation  to  protect  others  from  drunken 
drivers.  The  US.  Constitution  guarantees 
each  Individual  the  right  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Oertrude  and 
Judy  were  deprived  of  this  by  a  drunk.  It 
seems  that  the  Presldeent,  Congress,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  are  so  obsessed  with  spon- 
soring civil  rights.  They  should  be  equally 
obsessed  In  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  drinking 
and  driving,  which  Is  Just  as  much  a  pMirt 
of  civil  rights  as  the  Negro  situation.  There 
is  a  Federal  law  against  kidnaping  punish- 
able by  death.  It  is  much  more  serious  for 
a  drunken  driver  to  kill  Innocent  persons 
as  it  is  to  kidnap  someone. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  every- 
thing In  your  power  to  enact  a  Federal  law 
that  will  be  tough  that  It  wUl  deter  this 
carnage  on  our  highways.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  highway  fatalities  are  due  to 
drunken  drivers. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  law  that  automatically 
carried  a  penalty  of  life  imprisonment  of  a 
drunken  driver  who  killed  a  person  on  the 
highway  and  10  years  imprisonment  of  an 
Individual  who  is  caught  drinking  and  driv- 
ing. Also  Included  in  such  legislation  should 
be  provision  for  requiring  a  teet  ctf  an  Indi- 
vidual who  Is  suspected  of  drinking  and  a 
further  provision  similar  to  the  Dram  Act  in 
Illinois  that  will  hold  tavern  operators  re- 
sponsible for  selling  liquor  to  Individuals 
after  they  have  had  too  much  and  then  go 
out  to  drive  on  the  highway. 

Probably  the  liquor  Interests  wUl  fight  this 
kind  of  legislation,  but  something  drastic 
must  be  done. 

It  is  Ironical  that  all  of  my  life  I  have  been 
against  drinking  and  then  have  two  of  my 
famUy  killed  by  a  drunk. 

If  you  would  sponsor  such. legislation  and 
could  get  It  enacted  into  law  you  would  gain 
the  esteem  and  admiration  of  many  people 
In  this  area  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  My  relatives  and  their  friends  In 
California  are  writing  to  officials  out  there 
to  back  some  legislation  relative  to  implied 
consent  for  testing  drivers  suspected  of 
drinking.  I  understand  Oov.  Pat  Brown  is 
against  this.     That  figures. 

I  plan  to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  get 
protection  for  others  against  drunken  dri- 
vers, so  they  will  not  causA  others  to  suffer 
the  heartaches  I  am  experiencing  due  to  such 
Individuals.  I  plan  to  write  some  open  let- 
ters to  various  newspapers  using  some  of  the 
Ideas  expressed  to  you. 

Please  do  everything  you  can  to  help  me 
and  others.  Bos.  Your  efforts  will  be  grate- 
fully appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stan  Pkrun. 

PS.:  If  you  have  the  opportunity,  please 
ahow  this  letter  to  Senators  Dibksxn  and 
DoooLAB,  as  well  any  others  In  the  House. 
Thanks. 

Stan. 


Scrimping  at  Veterans'  Hospitals  Strains 
Ties  With  Medical  Schools 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NORTH    CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
on  October  19.  1965.  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  11668,  which  would  provide  for 
closer  cooperation  between  the  medical 
training  schools  of  this  country  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  National  Ob- 
server, one  of  the  Nation's  foremost 
newspapers  published  an  article  which 
points  up  the  problem  which  H.R.  11668 
Intends  to  correct.  The  author,  Walter 
A.  E>amtoft,  who,  I  might  parenthetical- 
ly point  out.  Is  another  North  Carolinian 
who  is  distinguishing  himself  in  the  field 
of  joumallam.  has  very  cogently  de- 
scribed the  "fraying  partnership"  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
our  Nation's  teaching  hospitals. 

This  news  article  eloquently  supports 
the  argument  for  Immediate  attention  to 
a  very  serious  problem,  the  deterioration 
of  relationships  between  the  VA  and  the 
medical  schools  which  are  affiliated  with 
the  veterans  hospital  program. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  E>amtoft's 
story  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  so  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  may  have  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come more  familiar  with  the  problem. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Fratwo  .Pabtnership  :  Scrimping  at  Vet- 
khans'  HosPFTALs  Strains  TtES  WrrH  Medi- 
cal Schools 

(By  Walter  A.  Damtoft) 

For  several  years  physicians  attributed  the 
severe  chest  pains  suffered  by  a  middle-aged 
World  War  II  veteran  to  psychosomatic  reac- 
tion to  an  earlier  heart  attack.  Whether  the 
pain  was  real  or  imagined,  the  veteran  was 
unable  to  work.  Finally  he  was  examined  at 
the  Veterans"  Administration  Hospital  In 
Durham.  N.C..  a  stark,  red-brick  structure  a 
long  block  from  the  Gothic  buildings  of  the 
Duke  University  Medical  Center. 

VA  and  Duke  Hoepltai  physicians  made  In- 
tensive teste  and  examinations,  including 
clneangiographs.  or  movie  X-rays,  of  coronary 
blood  vessels.  The  patient  was  found  to  have 
real  cause  for  pain:  A  heart  muscle  wasn't 
getting  adequate  blood.  The  veteran  now 
awaits  an  operation  to  sew  blood  vessels  from 
his  chest  wall  to  the  heart  muscle  to  supple- 
ment Its  blood  supply. 

The  diagnosis  and  the  heart  operation  that 
likely  will  enable  this  veteran  to  return  to 
work  are  among  the  medical  advantages  of  a 
strikingly  successful  affiliation  of  many  medi- 
cal schools  with  VA  hospitals.  But  these 
partnerships,  fashioned  In  desperation  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  are  beginning  to  fray. 
As  Is  the  case  in  so  many  nla|rlages.  the  basic 
problem  Is  money. 

■QUtPMENT    CROWS    OBSOLETE 

In  surveys  conducted  by  both  the  VA  and 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges 
(AAMC).  many  medical -school  deans  have 
complained  that  VA  hospyitals  are  becoming 
understaffed  and  that  much  of  t^elr  equip- 
ment, pwrtlcularly  X-ray  devices,  is  becoming 
obsolete.  Some  deans  even  speak  reluctantly 
of  terminating  their  affiliations  unless  the 
Oovemment  sees  to  it  that  VA  hospitals  are 


operated  at  a  level  comparable  to  medical 
school  hospitals. 

"The  end  of  the  Veterans'  Administration- 
medical  school  relationship  is  preordained" 
If  more  Federal  money  is  not  forthcoming 
f*^,*-?,-  ^-  f^chardson  Hill,  dean  of  the  Med- 
ical College  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham 
*k"'"^^*°'^''  ^  ***eWy  reluctant  to  give  up 
^  ^nf.?^^^"  °^  ^^  partnership.  aavB 
Dean  William  G.  Anlyan  of  the  Duke  Medical 
School  in  prefacing  comment  that  termina- 
tion of  the  school's  affiliation  with  the  Dur- 
ham (N.C.)  VA  Hospital  may  have  to  be 
considered. 


A    dramatic    OESTtTRE? 

The  dean  of  a  medical  school  In  the  Chl- 
<^o  area,  who  Insists  on  anonymity  is 
sharply  critical  of  the  VA  system  of  allocat- 
ing funds  on  the  basU  of  average  dally 
patient  count  In  a  hospital.  "They  lust  don't 
realize  that  that  is  not  the  crlterli  of  good 
care  these  days."  says  the  dean.  "Good  care 
today  means  get  them  in  fast,  give  them  ex- 
cellent care,  and  get  them  up  and  out  In  a 
far  shorter  stay."  The  dean  adds  It  would 
not  surprise  him  U  one  of  the  Chicago  med- 
ical colleges  dropped  out  of  the  program  In 
*  ?J^"'=  Kft"^e  to  Polat  up  the  problem. 

Dean  Robert  Glazer  of  the  Stanford  Med- 

H*^nt^°°  "^^^^^  ^^'  ^^'"  typifies  many 
deans  in  speaking  well  of  the  rapport  that 
has  e^ted  between  his  school  and  Its  affil- 
iated VA  hospital.  The  two.  he  says,  "are 
facing  together  the  problem  of  Inadequate 
Government  funds."  But  Stanford,  he  Idds 
woud  have  ■'no  choice  but  to  change  thli 
relationship"  If  the  VA  hoepltai  is  unable  to 

i'^  ^acimil'^'^*  "^  ~'^''^'  "^^^^^^^  ^'^- 
Deans  have  oome  to  WasWngton  to  ask 
Congress  for  more  money.  But  the  problem 
some  of  them  feel.  Is  not  lack  of  Interest  by 
Congress  but  In  ofllclal  Washington's  preoc- 
cupation with  holding  down  domestic  Gov- 
ernment costs  m  the  face  of  rising  war  bills 
from  South  Vietnam. 

■UNDEX    PRESmeNTIAL    PRBSSTTRs' 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  says  one  med- 
ical educator.  Is  under  "fairly  obvious  pree- 

^'J^^  ""*  President  to  hold  the  line  on 
VA  medical  costs. 

The  result,  says  this  educator.  U  that  VA 
hospitals  are  having  "to  shift  money  for  run- 
ning elevators  Into  dialysis  machines  and 
that  Is  not  the  way  to  run  a  hospital."    Prus- 

^r.^  ilf^'  '^'^^  ^'^  Washington  for  more 
money,  this  educator  Is  thinking  of  using  the 
mounting  number  of  veteran  casualties  from 

^^Y^t^''^  ^  *^  ^^^  ^"^  *  ^^"^  appeal- 
The  VA  hospital  would  be  emphasized  as  a 
defense  resource,  a  distinction  now  muddled 
•ince  only  about  20  percent  of  the  107  002 
pauents  now  in  VA  hospitals  are  there  for 
treatment  of  dlsabiUtles  connected  with  mil- 
itary service.  The  rest  are  veterans  who  say 
they  cannot  afford  private  medical  care 

Today,  however,  a  compelling  argument 
can  be  made  that  the  wounded  veteran  re- 
turning from  Vietnam  is  entitled  to  the  best 
S,^";  ^i^J^^  ^  argument  might  well  be 
harder  for  the  admlnlstraUon  to  Ignore  than 
the  contention  that  the  quality  of  VA  medi- 
cal care  Is  slipping.  ^^ 

JUST    "good    SERGEANTS" 

Top  VA  Officials  do  not  concede  that  money 
18  a  major  problem.  ThU  may  be  sincere 
conviction  but.  then,  they  may  also  be  acting 

S'oid'J^'^h^tf"*  ""  "  «>''«^d  dedicated  tZ 
holding  the  Une  on  VA  medical  coets  now 
running  at  about  $1,192  million  a  year 
r™.  .^'".*^!!  ^^^^  *'**^  ^^"^  a  double  reason 
^pI".      '  *V^**  ^*  hospitals  be  topflight 

^ni!^^,^'-  ®"*  *^*y  "^  "^"t  that  VA 
^^l^f^  ff"   '°*'****^   '<=*'«>'   hospitals   be 

that  medical  students  or  resident,  have 
^^  opportunity  to  advance  their  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  assigned  to  a  VA 
or  a  school  hoepltai.  «>  a  va 


Dean  Anlyan.  of  Duke,  one  of  the  educators 
most  concerned  with  what  he  regards  as  de- 
terioraUon  in  the  quality  of  care  In  VA  hos- 
pitals, says  that  "as  medicine  has  become 
more  sophisticated  and  hospital  care  has  be- 
come more  expensive,  the  VA  has  hot  kept 
up  with  the  abiUty  to  give  the  VA  patient 
the  same  level  of  care  as  given  Ui  our  (Duke) 
hospital. 

HE   IS   CROWINC   RELtJCTANT 

Leaning  forward  in  his  chair  and  clasping 
his  hands  together,  Dr.  Anlyan  explains  that 
Duke  supervises  all  medical  staffing  at  the 
VA  hospital  with  which  It  Is  affiliated  He 
Is  becoming  reluctant  to  ask  bright  young 
doctors  to  serve  residencies  at  the  VA  hos- 
pital because,  he  says,  lack  of  Government 
funds  is  causing  curtailment  of  staff  and 
use  of  some  obsolete  equipment  at  the  VA 
hospitals. 

Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall— Duke's  provost  in 
charge  of  medical  affairs,  a  former  dean  of 
ite  medical  school  and  chairman  of  a  liaison 
committee  between  the  VA  and  medlcaJ 
schools— describes  what  he  and  Dr.  Anly^ 
regard  as  some  of  the  Inadequacies  of  the 
Durham  VA  hospital.  The  hoepltai  should 
have  four  radiologists  but  has  funds  for  only 
two.  It  received  $33,000  In  the  past  5  years 
to  modernize  X-ray  equipment;  in  the  same 
?fol°^„?*^®  ordered  new  equipment  worth 

In  Birmingham.  Dean  Hill  says  the  care  of 
veterans  at  the  VA  hospital  would  be  sub- 
standard and  its  residency  program  subject 
to  serious  doubt  if  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama were  not  subsidizing  it  with  medical 
services  valued  at  more  than  $600,000 
annually.  «",»/>«/ 

FRESH   FROM    MILTTART   DtITT 

VA-medlcal  school  partnership  was  estab- 
lished when  the  VA  urgently  needed  hun- 
dreds  of  young- physicians  to  help  care  for 
the  influx  of  World  War  n  veterans.  But  at 
that  time  the  VA  hospitals  had  a  reputation 
as  second-rate  medical  institutions.  Most 
young  doctors,  many  of  them  fresh  from 
military  duty  themselves,  preferred  to  round 
out  their  medical  education  as  residents  In 
hospitals  where  they  could  learn  their  spe- 
cialties under  medical  teachers  of  stature 

By  affiliating  VA  hospitals  with  medical 
schools,  the  services  of  leading  medical  pro- 
fessors became  avaUable  to  VA  patients  Re- 
sidencies in  VA  hospitals  then  became  more 
attractive  to  young  doctors.  The  quid  pro 
quo  for  the  medical  schools  was  more  teach- 
ing hospitals  and  thus  a  greater  variety  of 
m^lcal  cases  for  the  students  to  study 

For  19  years,  veterans,  school  deans,  and 
VA  administrators  have  been  all  but  unanl- 
mous  in  theU-  enthusiasm  for  the  plan  The 
cooperative  venture  currently  Involves  69 
general  VA  hospitals  and  18  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals in  an  association  with  76  of  the  85  U.S 
medical  schools.  More  than  16,000  medical 
students  now  receive  at  least  a  part  of  each 
years  medical  training  at  a  VA  hospital. 

PATIENTS  FKOM  REMOTE  AREAS 

Most  new  VA  hospitals  are  being  con- 
etructed  close  to  medical  schools.  Hospitals 
located  in  medically  remote  spots,  often  as 
the  result  of  political  pressure,  frequently 
refer  their  difficult  cases  to  the  nearest  VA 
A^Jl^.'^*^  *  medical-school  affiliation. 
f^t^V-J^^  ^'■-  Anlyan  and  Dr.  Woodhall 
in  North  Carolina.  Is  a  major  factor  In  what 
they  regard  as  the  growing  Inadequacy  of 
Federal  funding  of  VA  hospitals 
>,,^''\^^^^^  contends    that    VA    hospital 

S"^  "1  ^^*^  •*''  ?«■  'lay  Patient^t 
formulas  that.  whUe  possibly  adequate  for 
the  care  of  the  more  routine  cases  at  VA  hos- 
pitals not  affiliated  with  a  medical  school 

^Ho^  "  ^  '°''  *°  P*y  ^°'  t^ie  intensive 
patient  care  that  Duke  Insists  must  be  maln- 

htl°^»w,^^^^*  hospital  to  keep  It  compara- 
ble  with  the  Duke  Hospital. 

■nie  per-day  coet  of  care  of  a  patient  at 
Duke  Hoepltai  now  runs  around  «40:  at  he 
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f  ^"^  VA  hospital  It  U  $31.27.  Duke  has 
a  resident  physician  for  every  two  beds,  the 
VA  hospital  one  for  every  four.  Duke  has 
one  staff  physician  for  every  4  beds  the  VA 
one  to  every  17.  Duke  has  three  hospital  per- 
sonnel.  excluding  physicians,  per  patients; 
ine  VA  has  one. 

«.J?"'  ^f^  ^'^^^  **^'  though  the  per-day 
<^t  at  Duke  is  higher,  the  per  lUness^t  U 
less  because  the  intensive  care  enables  the 
hospital  to  discharge  a  patient  after  a  stay 
that  is  usually  only  a  haU  or  a  third  as  lone 
as  a  comparable  veteran  patient  would  spend 
In  the  VA  hospital. 

Perhaps  because  this  Is  the  Federal  budKet- 
making  season,  the  VA's  defense  of  ite  fmid- 
ing  of  hospitals  is  cautious  and  a  litOe  ambl- 
r^^?*-  ^f-  ^'^'^  ^-  M'^^e'-  tl^e  VA's  deputy 
iWf  ^^J"^  '^'^^^^  'defends  the  per  pa- 
amifh^  day  system  of  allocating  funds'^as 
a  method  that  permits  each  hospital's  budiret 
to  reflect  local  salary  scales.  He  says  that,  by 
^^l^t-  ^°"^ess  has  given  the  VA  what  It 
wanted  to  finance  medical  care  of  -veterans 

thff^vi'"  'VfP"""^  ^-  A'llyan's  contention 
^^..IZ.  ,~"^*"^®"**«d  hospitals  are  being 
starved   for  funds.   Dr.   Musser  manages   to 

^^^vl  ^^'^^v*'^'  ''^  «'"^'*  "^  more  Xne?^ 
The  VA  is  "keenly  aware,"  he  savs   that  ho/ 

PJ^«  »^e  the  Durham  VA  facUiry'  have  s^^ 
clal  cost  problems  because  they  serve  as  re 
ferral  hospitals  for  other  VA  hospitals  and 
tend  to  get  the  most  complicated  medical 
cases,  says  Dr.  Musser:  T^e  VA  Is  tni% 
very  desperately"  to  equip  and  fund  these 
hospitals  to  carry  out  this  special  function. 
EstablUhment  of  the  VA-medlcal  school 
partne.-shlp  m  1946  went  a  long  way  toward 
ending  the  medical  Isolation  of  the  VA  hos- 
pital. The  current  ferment,  if  it  evolves  ac- 
cording to  the  hopes  of  th^  medical-school 
deans^may  make  these  hospitals  full-fledged 
members  of  the  U.S.  medical  community 


Hamane  Slanghter   ( 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
once  In  awhUe  well-meaning  people  ncrt 
acquainted  with  the  facts  subscribe  to 
an  attack  upon  the  method  of  slaughter- 
ing animals  In  the  manner  required  by 
the  Jewish  faith.  This  matter  has  to 
the  past,  been  a  subject  of  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  this  House. 

Everyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  shechlta  is  a  humane 
method  of  slaughter,  but  In  view  of  the 
campaign  presently  underway  In  New 
York,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
coDea^es  the  following  article  from  the 
Congress  Bi-We«^klvnf.TcT,.,o-„  m  ,«^»: 


Congress  Bi-Weekly  of  January  10,  1966: 
The  Meat  You  Eat 

r,^"  flippy  to  learn  that  Brlgltte  Bardot 
cannot  bear  the  fact  "that  the  meat  you 
eat  U  s^ed  with  pain."  as  a  recent  anguished 
ad  in  the  New  York  Times  proclaim^,  w^ 
applaud  MademolseUe  Bardofs  humanl- 
^^^^^^"^"^  "^  assuming  the  honorary 
chairmanship  of  the  Friends  of  Animals  sid 
pay  our  respects  as  well  to  the  other  luml- 

We  have  distinct  reservations,  however 
about  toelr  Judgment.  Any  lntemg^7rel?: 
ing  Of  the  ad  should  have  made  toem  wbtv 
about  If  thruBt.-*n  effort  to  umer^ 
shechlU    (Jewish  ritual  sUughter)    In   the 


r^t" 
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public  eye.  Without  analyzing  BpeclflcaUy 
the  hints.  Innuendoes,  half-truths  that  com- 
prise the  ad.  It  siifflcee  to  observe  that  Its  aim 
Is  to  draw  a  distinction  for  the  consumer  b«- 
twe«n  the  humane  and  koeher.  a  distinction 
which  the  U.S.  Congreas  refused  summarily  to 
draw  when  It  enacted  Its  humane  slaughter 
bill  and  specUlc&Uy  stated  that  shechlta  Is  a 
humane  method  of  slaughter.  [>erhap«  the 
most  humane  method  In  practice  today. 

The  ad  seeks  members  for  the  POA  and. 
naturally,  funds  for  advancing  In  New  York 
and  Hausbeck  bill  which  "will  end  the  cries 
of  pain  and  terror  for  all  animals."  We  are 
equally  concerned  to  end  this  horrifying 
din  but  we  subscribe  to  a  humane  slaughter 
measure  which  is  supported  by  every  long- 
standing and  respected  organization  con-  , 
cerned  with  the  welfare  of  animals,  such  as 
the  New  York  Humane  Association  and  the 
ASPCA,  and  which  does  not  disingenuously 
Impute  evil  to  shechlta. 

It  Is,  Incidentally,  a  commentary  on  the 
ad's  probity  that  It  seeks  to  imply  that  the 
Hausbeck  bill  is  opposed  only  by  Orthodox 
rabbis.  The  faot  Is  that  It  Is  opposed  by  all 
six  major  JewUh  rabbinical  and  congrega- 
tional organliAtlons,  Reform,  Conservative, 
and  Orthodox.  It  Is  true  and  unfortunate 
that  a  small  but  vocal  group  of  Orthodox 
rabbis  oppose  all  legislation  on  the  subject, 
fearing  that  any  legislation  may  subse- 
quently outlaw  shechlta — a  fear  that  Is  un- 
derstandable  if   unfounded. 

We  s\iggest  to  Mademoiselle  Bardot  and 
the  other  stars  of  stage,  screen,  and  pulpit 
that  they  would  do  well  to  give  the  same 
attention  to  the  ads  they  sign  as  they  do  to 
the  scripts  they  recite  for  public  edification. 


Bjrpastinc  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    mCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  Its  editorial 
of  January  24.  entitled  "Bypassing  the 
Courts". 

Americans  enjoy  the  privilege  of  dis- 
sent through  ion-honored,  legal  heri- 
tage. 

To  use  service  iii  the  Armed  Forces  as 
punishment  is  to  demean  the  worth  of 
the  soldier  and  the  meaning  of  his  con- 
tribution to  his  country. 

To  press  a  young  man  into  the  service 
as  punishment  for  his  political  views  is 
to  violate  all  d^nocracy  means  to  us. 

To  mete  out  Justice  without  the  benefit 
of  the  courts  Is  to  fly  In  the  face  of  the 
American  Constitution  inasmuch  as  it 
Insures  certain  rights  of  individuals. 
Btpassino  thx  Courts 

When  the  Justice  Oei>artment  finds  It  nec- 
essary to  assert  that  the  Selective  Service  Act 
cannot  be  used  to  stifle  any  "constitution- 
ally protected  expression  of  views,"  such  as 
student  protests  against  VS.  policy  on  Vlet- 
naD>,  the  public  can  hardly  feel  overwhelm- 
ing confidence  in  the  way  the  draft  law.  Is 
being  administered. 

The  Government's  position  Is  stated  by  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Vinson  in  a  letter 
to  Senator  Hast.  The  Michigan  Democrat 
had  questioned  the  reclassification  to  1 -A  of 
some  University  of  Michigan  students  who 
had  staged  a  sit-in  at  the  Ann  Arbor,  li<lch., 
draft  board  offlcsa  to  protest  Vietnam  policy. 


The  students  were  found  guilty  of  trespass, 
under  a  local  ordinance,  and  were  fined. 
Selective  Service  Director  Hershey  then  de- 
clared that  an  existing  Executive  order  per- 
mits the  Selective  Service  System  to  reclass- 
ify anybody  "found  to  be  delinquent"  under 
the  act.  He  ruled  that  the  student  demon- 
strators were  delinquent  because  they  inter- 
fered with  the  local  draft  board's  operations, 
such  Interference  being  a  violation  of  the 
draft  law. 

The  Justice  , Department,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  no  such  Executive  order 
exists.  "Where  opinion  is  expressed.  If  there 
is  no  transgression  of  law,  then  no  sanc- 
tions can  be  Imposed,"  the  Department's  let- 
ter continued.  "If  there  Is  a  transgression, 
then  the  sanctions  which  attach  to  It" — 
In  this  case,  punishment  for  trespass — "are 
all  that  should.be  applied." 

Although  Draft  Director  Hershey  says  he 
agrees  that  the  draft  law  should  not  be  used 
to  punish  people  for  their  opinions,  he  has 
not  yet  retreated  from  his  position  that  the 
students  broke  the  draft  law  with  their  sit- 
in  and  thus  were  punishable.  And  Michigan 
Selective  Service  officials  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  won't  move  without  fresh  orders 
from  headquarters. 

Whatever  >he  exact  legal  rules  In  this  case, 
equity  certainly  demands  that  anyone  ac- 
cused of  breaking  a  law  get  a  fair  trial.  If 
administrators  acquire  the  right  to  bypass 
the  courts  and  assess  arbitrary  punishment, 
then  the  safety  not  only  of  draft-age  youth 
but  of  all  of  us  win  be  the  less. 


Illinois  Resolution  Adopted  at  National 
Convention  of  American  Legion 
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OP 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  io  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  4»  Resolution  222.  ad(H>ted  by 
the  1965  convention  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, as  proposed  by  the  Illinois  Depart- 
ment. I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
Immediate  past  commander  of  Argo- 
Summlt  Post  No.  735,  in  my  district,  is 
Mr.  Anzelx^  A.  Czamowskl,  who  per- 
formed a  great  public  service  as  an  un- 
dercover agent  of  the  FBI: 

Rksolction  32a  ( Illinois) 
Resolution  commending  persons  who  combat 

communistic  and  subTersive  actlvltlS  by 

undertaking  dangerous  missions  necessary 

to  the  security  of  the  Nation 

Whereas  In  defense  of  our  Nation  many 
are  called  upon  to  undertake  dangerous  mis- 
sions into  the  ranks  and  country  of  the 
enemy  by  infiltration  or  by  parachute  drop, 
to  seek  out  information  valuable  to  the  mili- 
tary or  to  disrupt  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
enemy  country.  This  type  cff  service  Is  to  a 
great  extent  considered  glamorous  or  ro- 
mantic, and  volunteers  are  fairly  easy  to  ob- 
tain, and  the  exploits  of  these  courageous 
Individuals  have  been  well  publicized  all  to 
their  glory,  and  nothing  herein  Is  to  detract 
frc»n  these  great  exploits. 
.Whereas  there  is  another  Important  mls- 
slbn,  necesaary  to  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
that  of  infiltration  Into  communistic  and 
other  subversive  groups  on  the  home  front 
to  obtain  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
enemy  action  actually  within  the  country  Itr 
self,  which  has  the  aim  of  overthrowing  the 
U.S.  Government;  and 


Whereas  many  courageous  civilians  have 
been  called  upon  to  assist  the  law-enforce- 
ment agencies,  particularly  the  FBI  and  the 
several  committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
perform  this  nonglajnorous  trying  and  drudg- 
ery work  of  actual  Infiltration  and,  in  many 
cases,  becoming  members  of  communistic 
and  subversive  groups  and  the  reports.  In- 
formation and  testimony  supplied  by  these 
courageous  civilians  have  been  the  basis 
of  important  legislation,  as  well  as  exposure 
of  the  enemy  within  and  the  dangerous 
conditions  present  also  which  alerted  many  ' 
other  patriotic  groups  to  combat  commu- 
nistic and  subversive  activities;  and 

Whereas  when  the  Identity  of  these  coura- 
geous civilians  became  known  at  the  time 
they  publicly  appeared  to  testify  as  to  their 
findings.  Including  the  Identity  of  Individ- 
uals associated  with  Communist  and  subver- 
sive causes:  and 

Whereas  these  courageous  civilians  were 
denounced  by  the  Red  press  and  others  who 
Joined  In  the  chorus  and  referred  to  these 
courageous  civilians  as  stool  pigeons,  stooges, 
and  other  derogatory  terms,  all  with  the 
aim  of  deprecating  this  valuable  work  so  im- 
portant to  the  Internal  security  of  the  Na- 
tion: Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  American  Legion  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled  in  Portland, 
Oreg..  August  24-26,  1965.  That  It  does  here- 
by commend  these  courageovis  civilians  for 
their  dangerous  and  valuable  work  in  the 
service   of    their   country. 

■•  JOSKPK     C.     MUBPHT. 

Department  Commander . 
Attest:  Crbster  P.  Newbt, 

Department  Adjutant. 
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Ttiesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
when  we  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  a  brave  and  proud  people  on 
the  48th  anniversary  of  independence  on 
the  Ukraine,  we  do  so  once  again  In  the 
face  of  tragedy  and  cynicism.  For  the 
Ukraln^ns  remain  enchained  by  the 
bonds  ol  an  alien  power,  the  Communist 
empire  df  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Ukrainians  have  remained  more  or 
less  under  the  heel  of  Russian  tyranny 
ever  since  the  17th  century,  and  the  inde- 
pendence day  which  we  are  now  cele- 
brating marks  the  t)eglnning  of  a  mere 
2  years  of  freedom,  a  brief  flicker  of  the 
light  of  liberty  amid  centuries  of  dark- 
ness. The  Ukrainians  fought  bravely  to 
preserve  the  liberty  they  had  achieved  on 
the  first  day  of  Noveml)er  48  years  ago. 
It  was  a  glorious  day,  but  already  the 
young  Republic  was  surrounded  by 
powerful  enemies — the  Imperial  dynas- 
ties of  Austria  and  Germany  and  the 
arrogant  yoimg  Communist  state  in 
Russia. 

With  Germany  finally  out  of  the  war. 
the  newly  ;wrmed  Red  army  moved 
quickly  into  the  eastern  sector  of  the 
country  In  early  1920.  Before  long  the 
entire  country  had  been  overrun  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Ukrainians  had  been 
brutally  smashed  once  again. 

Behind  the  Red  army  came  the  Com- 
munist commissars  who  stood  ready  to 
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crush  the  spirit  of  liberty  along  with  the 
political  freedom  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
But  where  the  brutal  might  of  the  Red 
army  was  able  to  succeed,  the  assimilat- 
ing process  of  the  Communist  commissars 
has  faUed,  and  failed  miserably.  Despite 
their  desperate  plight,  the  Ukrainians 
have  not  allowed  the  Communists  to  bend 
their  unbreakable  spirit.  Amidst  the 
.  ashes  of  defeat,  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
Ukrainian  people  bums  brightly. 

That.  I  submit,  Is  why  this  anniversary 
of  Ukrainian  independence  Is  so  terribly 
important     to     freedom-loving     people 
everywhere.      For    the    spirit    of    the 
Ukrainians,  their  refusal  to  submit  to 
the  harshest  possible  attempts  at  accul- 
turation Into  a  totalitarian  Communist 
society,  stands  as  a  shining  example  to 
us  all.     Western  visitors  have  reported 
that  a  brief  trip  to  the  Ukraine  brings 
this  point  home  even  to  the  most  casual 
observer.     After  the  dreary,  dark,  and 
sullen  atmosphere  of  the  typical  Commu- 
nist country  that  pervades  much  of  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself.   It  Is  a  refreshing 
pleasure  to  simply  observe  the  cheerful 
and  independent  spirit  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians, not  to  mention  the  rugged  beauty 
of  their  homeland. 

The  present  fate  of  our  Ukrainian 
friends  represents  one  of  the  great  trag- 
edies of  modem  man,  the  totalitarian 
enslavement  that  seems  peculiarly  a  part 
of  the  darker  side  of  the  20th  century 
On  the  other  hand,  their  undying  cour- 
age and  independent  spirit  stand  as  a 
monument  to  the  strength  of  man  In  the 
face  of  the  cruelest  odds. 

This  48th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  in- 
dependence must  necessarily  be  a  solemn 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  in  the  faith  and 
courage  of  the  Ukrainian  people  there  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  cause  for  rejoic- 


Thls  day  Is  also  an  excellent  occasion 
upon  which  to  declare  our  support,  once 
again,  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Captive  Nations  In  the 
House  of  Representatives — at  a  time 
when  there  are  more  than  two  dozen 
Communist-dominated  nations  In  the 
world,  when  the  peoples  of  these  coim- 
trles  have  no  real  voice  In  their  gov- 
ernment, nor  freedom  nor  self-determi- 
nation, and  when  every  fighter  for  free- 
dom looks  for  a  sign  from  this  cradle  of 
liberty  that  he  is  not  alone  In  his  fight 
and  can  depend  upon  the  United  States 
for  continued  support  and  encour- 
agement. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  Loan 
Fund 
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and   we   should   make   every   effort   to 

strengthen  the  SmaU  Business  Adminis- 
tration programs  and  loan  fund.  In  re- 
cent years  the  number  of  aw>llcants  for 
small  business  loans  has  more  than 
doubled  and  Congress  has  appropriated 
additional  amounts  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  revolving  fund. 

Last  year  the  hurricane  damage  to 
small  business  was  so  great  that  a  tem- 
porary freeze  on  aU  individual  loans 
was  announced.  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  pass  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
existing  programs  and  if  necessai-y  sep- 
arate the  Individual  loans  fund  from 
the  disaster  fund.  By  authorizing 
Small  Business  Administration  to  seU 
participating  interests  In  such  loans  on 
the  private  market,  we  will  strengthen 
the  resources  for  smaU  business  loans 

This  legislation  does  not  require  addi- 
tional approprlaUons— rather  It  would 
reduce  the  necessity  for  continuous  ad- 
ditions to  the  revolving  fund 


Ukrainian  Independence  Daj 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 
Mr,  BUCHANAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  participate  In  this  com- 
memoration of  Ukrainian  Independence 
i-wy  by  the  House, 

•nils  date  January  22.  Is  as  significant 
to  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  as  our  own 

^^fi?®"*^*"**  ^y-  "^"ly  4,  is  to  us.  In 
addlUon,  It  holds  great  significance  for 
this  and  every  other  free  rfatlon  because 
It  serves  to  remind  us  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  who  Uve 

SSlria^.^'"^  ^^"'   °'   ^omm-r^t 

ivT^^,}'!}}^^  ^^^^  *""«*  never  forget 
the  pUght  of  the  enslaved  citizens  of 
the  Ukraine,  of  the  captive  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  of  every  other  na- 
tion In  the  worid  which  suffers  today 
under  the  yoke  of  communism.  This  Is 
why  we  are  fighting  today  In  Vietnam— 
to  preverit  the  people  of  that  embattled 
country  from  slipping  Into  the  waiting 
hands  of  tyranny. 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  authorize 
issuance  and  sale  of  participation  inter- 
ests based  on  certain  pools  of  loans  held 
by  the  SmaU  Business  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Under  the  bill, 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  such  partici- 
pation certificates  would  be  credited  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration's  re- 
volving loan  fund. 

On  July  23, 1965,  the  Honorable  Eugene 
Foley,  then  Administrator  of  the  SBA, 
addressed  a  congressional  forum  on  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York.  The  forum,  held  at  the  Freeport 
High  School  in  Freeport.  N.Y.,  was  at- 
tended by  more  than  250  businessmen  to 
learn  more  about  the  programs  and  serv- 
ices of  the  agency. 

As  a  result  of  the  forum,  many  busi- 
nessmen on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island  applied  for  small  business  loans. 
While  a  large  number  of  the  loans  were 
approved  and  the  recipients  are  pleased 
with  the  services  and  programs  offered, 
other  applicants  later  in  the  year  were 
told  that  a  moratorium  had  been  placed 
on  aU  small  business  loans  as  a  result  of 
the  hurricane  disaster  in  New  Orleans 

The  proposed  legislation  would  in- 
crease the  efficiency  and  turnover  of  the 
revolving  fund;  reduce  the  need  for  ad- 
mtlonal  congressional  apprcwJriations  to 
the  revolving  fund  as  the  demand  for  . 
loans  increase;  and  the  Increased  avaU- 
abUlty  of  funds  would  prevent  future 
moratoriums  on  the  Individual  loan  pro- 
fram  as  a  result  of  disasters  such  as 
Hurricane  Betsy. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Proxmire  and  hear- 
ings were  conducted  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  last 
October,  just  prior  to  adjournment 
Representative  Wright  Patman,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Rank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  Introduced 
the  bUl  in  the  House. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  all  businesses 
In  the  United  States  Is  smaU  business 


Gen.  Courtney  Hicks  Hodges 
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OP 
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Thursday.  January  27.  1966 
Mr.    GONZALEZ.      Mr.    Speaker     on 
January  16,  1966,  at  the  age  of  79'  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  famous  generals 
died  In  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gen.  Courtney  Hodges  was  one  of 
ttie  heroes  to  defeat  Nazi  Germany  in 
Worid  War  n.  Under  his  command  the 
famous  1st  U.S.  Army  was  the  first  to 
reach  Paris  and  to  enter  Germany  It 
was  elements  of  his  army  that  crossed 
the  bridge  at  Remagen.  The  1st  Army 
also  captured  Aachen,  Germany  partici- 
pated in  the  bloody  battle  of  Huertgen 
Forest  m  November  1944,  and  after  2 
weeks  of  bitter  fighting  broke  through  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

With  his  Army  he  crossed  the  RhWe 
?c  \°}°^^  °"^  March  7.  1945.  On  April 
15.  1945r  he  was  promoted  to  a  four  star 
general. 

iQ^"!'^^  Hodges  was  bom  January  5. 
1887  at  Perry,  Ga.,  the  son  of  a  news- 
paper publisher.     After  entering  West 

?^L^}''-  ^°^s^  dropped  out  because 
of  difficulty  with  ge<Mnetry.  He  promptly 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  17th  infantry 
f„  ,^no  ^*cPhe^son.  Three  years  later 
m  1909,  he  won  a  competitive  examina- 
tion and  was  commissioned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Infantry.  His  career  as  an 
officer  took  him  to  the  Mexican  Border 
Expedition  and  both  World  Wars  He 
was  regimental  commander  with  the  5th 

^^^S^Jl?  Larraine,  Meuse-Argonne. 
ana  St.  Mihlel  offensives  in  World  War  L 

After  the  war,  he  was  graduated  Irom 
2?»  ^y  ^^^'^  Artillery  School  at  Fort 
sm  Okla.,  In  1920.  He  then  became  the 
first  non-West  Point  graduate  to  be- 
come an  Instructor  at  the  famed  Military 
Academy.  In  1944  General  Hodges  be- 
came deputy  commander  to  Gen.  Omar 
N  Bradley,  then  commanding  general  of 
the  1st  U.S.  Army. 
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When  General  Bradley  took  over  the 
12th  Army  Group.  General  Hodges  took 
ov«r  the  Ist  Army.  He  was  an  officer 
who  enjoyed  democratic  relations  with 
his  troops  and  once  said:  "Wfe  are  a 
democracy  and  we  have  a  democratic 
army.  That  is  one  of  our  great  strong- 
points."  General  Bradley  characterised 
Hodges  as  "a  spare,  sofk-voiced  Georgian 
without  temper,  drama,  or  visible  emo- 
tion, who  was  left  behind  in  the  Euro- 
pean headline  sweepstakes."  Bradley 
also  wrote  that  Hodges  "was  essentially 
a  military  technician  whose  faultless 
techniques  and  tactical  knowledge  made 
him  one  of  the  most  skilled  craftsmen  of 
my  entire  command." 

Among  the  numerous  decorations 
earned  by  General  Hodges  In  his  43-year- 
old  career  in  peace  and  war  were:  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  with  two  oak  leaf  clus- 
ters. Silver  Star,  and  a  number  of  for- 
eign decorations  including  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palm  from  Prance. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  San 
Antonio  Express  of  January  18. 1966.  very 
aptly  describes  the  superb  service  that 
the  late  General  Hodges  has  rendered  to 
the  people  of  this  coimtry : 

Oknbai.  Hoogks'  Supzsb  ScavicK 

The  name*  of  Remagen  Bridge.  Aachen, 
the  Rurtgen  Forest,  tuid  "the  Bulge"  Hashed 
back  acroM  the  yean  this  week  In  mllllona 
of  minds  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tinguished American  citizen  and  a  superb 
general.  Courtney  Hlcka  Hodges. 

Oeneral  Hodges  was  an  unassuming  man 
but  a  man  wltb  almost  boundless  confidence 
rooted  In  competence.  He  commanded  the 
U.S.  1st  Army  In  Its  dramatic  sweep  across 
Europe  dtirlng  World  War  n.  His  com- 
mander. Gen.  Omar  Bradley  of  the  war- 
time 13th  Army  Group,  said  of  Oeneral 
Hodges  that  he  was  "essentially  a  military 
technician  whose  faultless  technique  and 
tactical  knowledge  made  him  one  of  the 
most  skilled  craftsmen  of  my  entire  com- 
mand. He  probably  knew  as  much  about 
Infantry  and  training  as  any  man  In  the 
Army." 

The  general  was  a  career  soldier,  a  veteran 
ot  both  World  Wars  and  holder  of  numerous 
medals,  including  the  Distinguished  Serrtce 
Medal  wtUl  two  clusters  and  the  SUver  and 
tha  Bronae  Stars,  the  latter  two  awarded  for 
persooal  gallantry  and  bravery. 

As  a  San  Antonio  citizen  since  1949.  he  won 
widespread  affection  and  admiration  among 
this  conununlty's  residents.  Mrs.  Hodges  and 
other  members  of  his  f amUy  can  take  comfort 
In  knowing  that  he  sarred  his  country  to 
tb«  limits  ot  his  enormoua  capacity  and  that 
hU  oountrymen  and  the  free  world  Is  grate- 
ful for  It. 

/ 

Coutaace  BaCer  Modey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    tfWW    TOEK 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursdav,  January  27, 196S 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  at  President  Johnsons  selec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Constance  Baker  Motley,  for 
a  seat  on  the  Federal  bench  In  the  State 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Motley,  as  you  know, 
has  been  a  dedicated  responsible  leader 
of  the  civU  rights  movement  for  many 


years.  She  has  carried  the  flight  for  Ne- 
gro rights  Into  courts  throughout  the 
land  and  she  has,  by  the  brilliance  of  her 
mind  as  well  as  bf  her  stunning  presence, 
won  the  respect  of  friend  and  sulversary. 
As  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan she  showed  a  capacity  for  adminis- 
tration and  a  profound  understanding  of 
social  problems.  Mrs.  Motley's  qualifi- 
cations for  a  Federal  Judgeship  are 
many,  but  perhaps  the  most  important 
is  that  she  is  a  magnificent  lawyer,  with 
a  deep  and  sensitive  feeling  for  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  The  Federal  judi- 
ciary will  be  richer  for  her  presence. 

I  congratulate  Mrs.  Motley  and  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  this  superb 
appointment. 


McOeehan  In  1934.  That  year  he  was 
named  to  fill  a  vacancy  In  the  municipal 
court. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  the  Pordham 
Alumni  Sodality,  a  life  member  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  a  fourth  de- 
gree Knight  of  Columbus  and  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Arcanum.  For  53  consecutive 
years  Mr.  Sullivan  bad  been  a  retreatant  at 
the  Jesuit  House  o(  Mount  Manresa  on 
Staten  Island. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  the  former 
Marie  Antoinette  Clermont,  and  a  brother. 
Leo  M.  Sullivan,  of  Linden,  N.J.  m 

A  requiem  mass  will  be  celebrated  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  at  St.  Philip  Nerl  Roman 
Catholic  Chiu-ch.  3025  Grand  Concourse,  the 
Bronx. 


Unirertity  of  Michigan :  An  Education  for 
Excellence 


Daniel  SalUTan,  Justice,  Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or  michioan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  located  In  Arm  Ar- 
bor, In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent In  this  distinguished  body,  has  been 
the  recipient  of  more  than  its  share  of 
honors  and  recognitlcm.  during  almost 
150  years  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
people  of  its  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan currently  serves  our  country  in  many 
ways.  Scientific  and  technological  re- 
search performed  at  the  university  cur- 
rently amounts  to  over  $40  million  an- 
nually, much  of  It  done  under  grants 
and  contracts  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Michigan's  distinguish^ed  grad- 
uates occupy  positions  in  the  top  echelons 
of  government,  including  several  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  of  this  body, 
and  a  number  of  important  posts  in  the 
executive  branch. 

In  the  December  1965  edition  of 
America  magazine,  a  Russian  lan- 
guage publication  of  the  US.  Informa-r 

tlon  Agency  widely  distributed  in  the  So- 

when  he  was  named  by  Oov.  W.  Averr«?viet  Union,  one  of  the  featured  articles 
^^m^J},  ^V*!  n'^^ir^'*^^'^*'  ^*  was  enUtled.  in  translation.  "University 
^.^.^^^  r^  n    i-wT..  ..-  ..-—    -     of  Michigan:  Education  for  Excellence." 

The  article  was  liberally  illustrated  with 
photographs  by  the  distinguished  Amer- 
ican photographer,  Alfred  Eisenstadt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  place  In 
the  Congressional  Record  for  today  the 
English  translation  of  the  text  of  the 
article: 
UNrvxBsn-T  OF  MicHicatf:  An  Education  for 

EXCELLENCC 

Snow  blanketed  or  sun  dappled,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  la  an  impressive  sight. 
Sprawled  across  more  than  3,000  acres  In  and 
around  Ann  Arbor.  Its  facilities  rank  with  the 
world's  llneet.  But  the  school's  prominence 
goes  beyond  that.  Like  the  great  campus 
Itself.  Intellectual  life  spreads  far  and  wide. 
Into  every  facet  of  the  mind,  every  comer  of 
the  world. 

Here,  noted  scholars  lend  their  wisdom  to 
eager  young  minds,  world -renowned  com- 
posers perform  and  create,  and  researchers 
probe  the  secrets  of  science.  Of  Its  17 
schools,  a  are  especially  well  known:  the  law 
school  and  the  music  school.    Both  are  ez- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mi*.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished resident  and  a  neighbor  of 
mine.  Justice  Daniel  Sullivan,  died  a  few 
weeks  ago.  While  we  did  not  always 
agree  on  political  questions.  I  always  re- 
spected Justice  Sullivan  as  a  man  pro- 
foundly convinced  of  the  rightness  of  his 
convictions.  ^ 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  brief  biography  of  this  longtime  public 
servant : 

[From  the  N.T.  Times.  Jan.  8,  19fl«l 
Daniei.     ScrtrvAN,     PaosBCtrroE.     Dns— Ez- 

Bronx  District  Attornrt  akd  Crrr  Ooitrt 

Justice.  79 

Saeanac  Lake.  N.T..  January  8. — Danlel  V. 
Sullivan.  District  Attorney  of  Bronx  County 
from  1055  to  I960,  died  today  in  Saranac 
Lake  Oeneral  Hospital.  He  was  79  yes/s  old 
and  lived  at  1  River  Crest  Road  In  Rlverdale. 
the  Bronx. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  a  justice  of  the  city 
court  designated  by  the  appellate  division 
to  sit   on   the   State  supreme   court  bench 


succeeded  Oeorge  B.  DeLuca.  who  became 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Later  In  1955  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  elected  to  a  full  4-year  term. 

Mr.  Sullivan  led  a  vigorous  fight  against 
JuvenUe  delinquency  In  the  Bronx  and  In- 
vestigated a  pracUce  In  wlUch  defective 
television  tubes  were  reprocessed  Ulegally 
and  brand  names  were  forged. 

Before  becoming  District  Attorney  he  had 
served  In  the  city  court  for  4  years,  and  In 
the  municipal  court  for  16. 

Ct-ECTORAL    COIXKCR    SRCRKTART 

After  his  retirement  In  1960.  Mr.  Sullivan 
became  a  consultant  to  the  New  Tork  law 
firm  of  Barry,  TTeanor.  ShandeU  &  Zachary 
and  a  director  of  the  Security  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  of  New  Tork. 

A  lifelong  Democrat,  he  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  electoral  college  after  1960.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  I960  and  1964  naUonal 
conventJrODS. 

Mr.  Sullivan  was  bom  In  New  York  and 
was  graduated  from  the  New  Tork  Law 
School  In  IBIO.  After  establlslUng  a  law 
practice  In  New  Tork.  he  became  secreUry 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  J<^n  E. 
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amples  of  Michigan's  use  of  specially  de- 
signed classroonms.  The  law  school  has  an 
authentic  courtroom  presided  over  by  ex- 
perienced Judges.  The  music  biUldlng 
boasts  two  organ  rooms  and  a  rehearsal  hall 
large  enough  to  hold  the  xmlverslty's  sym- 
phony orchestra  or  the  206-plece  marchlns 
band.  ^' 

Standing  on  the  campus  today,  one  would 
not  guess  that  Michigan,  which  opened  Its 
doors  In  1841.  Is  among  the  oldest  U.S.  uni- 
versities. New  buildings  and  residences  are 
constantly  being  built  lo  accommodate  the 
freshmen  who  storm  the  gates  each  fall. 
(Total  enrollment  this  year  is  more  than 
30.000.)  But  physical  expansion,  continuing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  hasn't  diluted  the 
school's  quality.  The  University  of  Michigan 
continues  to  be  an  outstanding  example  of 
vastness-cum-excellence. 

FIRST-RATE  FACn-rriES  EASE  THE  TEACHING  TASK 

Michigan  may  be  one  of  the  oldest  schools 
In  America,  but  It's  far  from  being  old  fash- 
ioned. In  order  to  handle  the  tidal  wave 
of  students  and  yet  maintain  standards  of 
excellence,  the  university  has  embraced  elec- 
tronic teaching  aids  on  a  wide  scale.  The 
medical  school,  with  4  color  and  11  black- 
and-white  cameras.  Is  noted  for  having  the 
largest  televUlon  Installation  of  any  US 
medical  school.  In  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, student  teachers  can  observe  on  TV 
the  methods  of  Instructors  conducting  classes 
nearby.  SUnllarly.  law  school  studenu  have 
the  proceedings  In  a  local  court  piped  Into 
their  classroom  via  closed-circuit  TV. 

In  the  language  labs,  one  can  dial  directly 
for  any  of  432  taped  lessons  In  22  languages. 
Not  only  In  electronics,  but  In  many  fields  of 
science  and  technology.  Michigan  stays  In 
the  forefront.  With  Its  laboratories,  hos- 
pital, aquarium,  and  other  facilities,  the  uni- 
versity Is  a  valuable  center  of  research. 

LOOKXNC  ON  THE  LIGHTER  SIDE 

"Enjoy  yourself.  It's  later  than  you  think  " 
says  the  song,  and  studenu  at  Michigan 
take  this  advice.  Concerts,  plays,  sports,  and 
songfests  fill  their  leisure  hours  The  giant 
campus  bursts  with  so  much  culture  that 
one  student  from  New  York  marveled.  "Where 
else,  unless  I  Just  stay  home  in  Manhattan, 
can  I  hear  as  many  different  kinds  of  music 
see  as  many  plays,-  look  at  ao  much  paint- 
ing?" There's  plenty  to  cheer  about  on 
the  athletic  fields,  too.  for  year  after  year 
Michigan's  teams  rank  with  the  Nation's 
leaders.  And  for  those  not  content  to  be 
spectators,  there  Is  a  wide  variety  of  sports 
such  as  tennis,  archery  and  hockey.  But 
the  most  common  form  of  relaxation  can 
also  be  the  most  enjoyable — those  satisfy- 
ing gabfeste  shared  with  friends. 


CoDgratnlationt  to  Paal  A.  MUtich 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    inCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13.  1966 
Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul  A. 
Miltich,  a  corre^jondent  for  the  Booth 
newspapers  of  Michigan,  has  been 
elected  to  membership  on  the  standing 
committee  of  correspondents. 

Pauls  election  victory— he  received  the 
highest  number  of  votes  castr— indicates 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

We  Join  other  members  of  the  Michi- 
gan del^egatlon  in  congratulating  Paul 
MUtich  in  his  victory  and  he  has  our 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  term  of 
o£Qce. 


Qoiet  SohitioB  to  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  number  of  letters  ask- 
ing. "When  are  we  going  to  win  the  war 
in  "Vietnam,  and  why  not?"  Some  of 
them  say  no  more  than  this.  I  have 
replied  to  these  letters  with  the  request 
that  they  advise  me  where  they  are  ob- 
taining their  "canned"  question,  but  to 
date  have  not  had  a  response. 

I  have  advised  these  people  that  their 
question  was  hostile  and  by  implication 
misreads  the  intentions  of  the  United 
States  as  enunciated  by  our  President 
and  by  Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  pointed  out  to  them 
that  exceptionally  skilled  and  capable 
students  of  foreign  affairs  have  indicated 
the  complexities  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  faced.  I  feel  that  these 
questioners  should  know  of  the  relation- 
ship of  our  difflci^ties  in  Vietnam  with 
the  problems  elsewhereTrTTKe^lvorld. 

An  article  by  George  Kennan,  widely 
respected  for  his  astuteness  in  foreign 
affairs,  clearly  points  out  this  interrela- 
tionship. I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  permission  that  it  be  inserted 
following  my  remarics. 
Quiet  Solution  to  Vietnam:  U.S.  Expert 
ON  .Communism  Cttes  PuTiLrrv  of 
Further   Escalation 

(By  George  P.  Kennan) 
(Note.— Former    U.S.    Ambassador    to   the 
Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia,  Kennan  is  an 
authority  on  world  communism.) 

There  are.  I  am  sure,  many  besides  myself 
who  would  have  preferred  to  remain  silent 
In  the  face  of  a  discussion  so  shrill  and  con- 
fused as  that  which  has  revolved  around  the 
Vietnam  problem  In  recent  months. 

But  the  challenge  advanced  a  few  days  ago 
by  the  Freedom  House  statement.  "Placing 
the  onus  on  those  who  remain  silent  and 
fail  to  make  clear  the  American  consensus  " 
Is  a  fair  one  and  Its  authors  can  have  no 
complaint  If  it  is  responded  to.  In  this  in- 
stance, by  one  whose  voice  not  all  of  t)iem 
always  hear  with  sympathy. 

Our  adversaries  In  Vietnam  are  peofde  for 
whose  predilections  and  purposes  no  one  In 
this  country  need  have  the  faintest  sym- 
pathy. Allowed  to  have  their  way,  they  would 
Impose  a  ruthless  dictatorship  In  any  area 
under  their  control;  and  the  experience  of 
other  Communist  countries  (leaving  aside, 
for  the  moment,  Yugoslavia)  does  not  sug- 
gest that  this  would  be  followed  by  economic 
or  social  benefits  remotely  conmiensurate 
with  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  IsolaUon 
from  the  world  community  this  tyranny 
would  Involve. 
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hope  to  remedy,  and  some  of  them  are  closer 
to  home  than  Vietnam. 

Nor  Is  It  clear  that  such  Vietnamese  as 
we  might  find  to  InstaU  In  power  In  the  un- 
lUtely  event  of  a  sweeping  military  success 
(for  sxirely  who  would  not  wish  to  hold  the 
coimtry  Indefinitely  under  direct  colonial 
administration)  would  be  Inclined,  or  even 
able,  to  rule  with  any  markedly  greater 
liberality. 

TWO   QUESTIONS 

The  questions  we  have  really  to  ask  our- 
selves When  we  think  of  the  future  of  Viet- 
nam are  primarily  two:  first,  to  what  extent 
a  future  Vietnamese  regime  would  be  likely 
to  accept  a  status  of  subordination  to  one  of 
the  two  great  Communist  states  and  to  rep- 
resent an  extentlon  of  Its  political  and  stra- 
tegic power;  and  secondly,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  tetUement  on  the  neigh- 
boring areas. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions:  It  Is 
unlikely.  In  the  face  of  the  Chinese-Soviet 
confilct.  that  even  a  Commvmlst  regime  In 
any  part  of  Vietnam  would  find  It  necessary 
or  desirable,  In  normal  circumstances  to 
subordinate  Itself  entirely  to  either  of 'the 
two  great  Ckjmmunist  powers.  If  Hanoi  has 
today  come  into  a  one-sided  and  unhealthy 
relationship  of  dependence  on  Peiping  this 
Is  surely  primarUy  the  effect  of  the  discipline 
exerted  by  the  war  itself.  In  the  event  of 
a  termination  of  hostilities,  there  would  be 
neither  necessity  nor  advantage  from  the 
North  Vietnamese  standpoint  In  retaining  a 
wholly  one-sided  alinement.  But  for  a 
smaller  Communist  country  to  attempt  to 
preserve  a  balance  In  the  relationship  to  the 
two  great  ones  means,  as  we  see  from  other 
examples,  to  exercise  a  high  degree  of  inde- 
I>endence  In  external  relations  generally. 

Thus  even  in  the  event  of  a  complete  Vlet- 
cong  victory  (and  I  am  not  suggesUng  we 
settle  for  anything  of  this  sort),  the  resxilt 
would  probably  be  something  less  than  the 
automaUc  extension  of  Chinese  power  that 
many  of  us  fear. 

As  to  the  second  question,  that  of  the 
reaction  of  other  countries:  This  is  of  course 
a  very  serious  consideration.  Our  Govern- 
ment Is  Justified  in  clUng  it  as  a  main  reason 
why  we  could  not  contemplate  any  precipi- 
tate and  disorderly  withdrawal.  But  the 
elements  of  this  "third  country "  problem 
have  undergone  Important  alteraUon  as  a 
result  of  recent  events  In  Indonesia  and  prob- 
ably In  India  and  Pakistan  as  well.  One 
wonders  whether  these  changes  have  been 
fully  taken  Into  account.  Our  latitude  of 
action  would  seem  to  be  greater  than  it  was 
when  we  first  committed  our  forces  to  action 
In  Vietnam  on  a  serious  scale. 

DISBALANCED  POLICIES 


DEMONSTRATORS'    INTENT 

The  young  Americans  who  march  around 
with  Vletcong  flags  or  profess  to  favor  a 
Vletcong  victory  are  choosing  a  very  strange 
way  to  demonstrate  an  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  either  Independence  or  freedom,  U 
this  Is  Indeed  what  they  are  Interested  In. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  recognize  that  this 
Is  so  does  not  mean  that  is  necessarily  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  set 
all  this  to  rights.  Understanding  of  demo- 
cratic Ideals  It  not  widely  spread  among  the 
human  race.  There  are  more  Instances  of 
oppression  and  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  this 
world  than  the  United  States  alone  can  ever 


The  most  disturbing  aspect  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  Is  its  relationship  to  our 
Interests  and  responsibilities  in  other  areas 
of  world  affairs.  Whatever  JusUflcation  this 
involvement  might  have  had  If  Vietnam  had 
been  the  only  Important  problem,  or  even 
the  outstanding  problem,  we  faced  In  this 
WM-ld  today,  this  not  being  the  case.  Its 
present  dimensions  can  only  be  said  to 
represent  a  grievous  dUbalance  of  American 
policy. 

For  nearly  a  year  now  we  have  sacrificed  to 
this  effort  all  serious  possibility  for  improve- 
ment of  our  reUtlons  with  the  Soviet  Union 
with  all  this  ImpUes  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  ultimate  danger  of  nuclear  war:  and  this 
we  have  done  at  a 'time  when  prospects  for 
such  Improvement  were  otherwise  not  un- 
favorable. We  have,  placed  a  great  and 
deeply  regrettable  strain  on  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  Japanese  people  A 
pall  of  dlscowagement  has  been  cast  over 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
United  Nations.  ConstrucUve  treatment  of 
the  great  problems  of  Germany,  of  nuclear 
disarmament,  of  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  of  China  in  the  wider  sense  has 
everywhere  been  placed  largely  in  abeyance, 
In  deference  to  this  one  remote  Involvement! 


i"^>iS 
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All  of  thea«  problema  are  more  Important, 
for  the  long  term,  than  wbat  happens  In 
Vietnam:  and  there  Is  none  of  them  that  will 
b«  usefully  met  even  by  such  further  mili- 
tary auocaHM  ••  we  may  hav*  in  the  Viet- 
nam area — ratber  the  contrary. 

vtrrcmruvATt  cottCEirmATjot* 

The  effect*  of  thU  unbalanced  concentra- 
tion of  reaourcea  and  attention  on  a  single 
area  of  world  affairs  are  unfortunate  enough 
even  as  things  stand  today.  They  could  be 
much  nvore  unfortunate  If  we  were  to  be 
suddenly  faced,  as  we  easily  could  be.  with  a 
simultaneous  crisis  In  another  area  where 
our  tntereats  are  Importantly  engaged. 

This  being  so.  If  we  can  now  Dnd  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  embark  upon  a  further 
open-ended  Increase  In  the  level  of  our  com- 
mitment, simply  because  the  alternatives 
seem  himUUatlng  and  frustrating,  one  will 
have  to  ask  whether  we  have  not  become  en- 
slaved to  the  dynamics  of  a  single  unmanage- 
able situation — to  the  point  where  we  have 
lost  much  of  the  power  of  Initiative  and  con- 
trol over  our  own  policy,  not  Just  locally  but 
on  a  world  scale. 

None  of  this  should  be  taken  as  Inferring 
that  our  Government  has  been  guilty  of  ob- 
vious stupldltlea.  At  no  time  In  the  history 
of  this  whole  vmhappy  affair  have  Its  choice* 
been  easy  or  obvious  ones;  and  the  wont 
feature  of  the  many  violent  demonstrations 
of  opinion  In  this  country,  pro  and  coo.  has 
been  that  they  have  so  vehemently  suggested 
that  they  have  been.  Questions  about  past 
decisions,  furthermore,  are  not  answers  to  the 
problem  we  face  at  this  particular  moment. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  will  not  do  for  the 
admlnlsCratlop  simply  to  turn  to  Its  critics 
outside  Oovemment  and  say:  "What  would 
you  suggest?"  No  one  who  U  not  privy  to  all 
the  available  information  and  who  cannot 
give  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  public  questions  could  make  useful 
•uggeetlons  for  speclflc  action  In  a  situation 
•o  vasUy  complicated  as  this. 

The  administration  could  perhaps  get  more 
help  from  public  dlsc\isslon  If  It  could  Ond 
less  exalted  and  more  meaningful  terms  In 
which  to  describe  Its  own  predicament.  Pub- 
Uc  understanding  Is  not  aided  by  the  de- 
mands that  the  North  Vietnamese  cease  their 
aggression  which  fall  so  regularly  from  the 
Up*  oC  senior  State  Department  officials.  We 
are  not  dealing  here  with  established  sov- 
ereign states.  The  sltuaUon  does  not  lend 
Itself  to  classification  under  established  con- 
cepts of  international  law. 

Nor  does  It  help  us  much  to  be  told  that 
our  Government  is  determined  "to  live  up  to 
our  commitments."  Commitments  to  whom? 
To  some  South  Vietnamese  Oovemment?  If 
so,  to  which  one?  When  and  where  did  we 
aamme  the  obUgatlon  to  sacrifice  to  its  de- 
fenee  the  whole  balance  of  our  policy  and 
tbm  wider  interests  of  world  peace?  And  Is 
thia  oommltment  conceived  as  something  re- 
lated to  Its  own  performance,  to  Its  own 
ability  to  command  tbe  confidence  of  its  peo- 
ple? Or  Is  It  the  people  of  Vietnam  them- 
selves to  whom  this  commitment  Is  conceived 
to  relate? 

KeGOTUTTOM    OUT 

Obviously,  there  feelings  cannot  today  be 
consulted  in  any  orderly  way:  but  can  we 
be  sure,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  now  know 
of  their  reactions,  that  to  have  this  conflict 
continue  to  be  fought  out  on  their  backs  is 
really  preferable  in  their  eyes  to  the  conse- 
quences of  even  the  most  unfortunate  polit- 
ical settlement? 

If.  In  short,  what  we  are  actually  flghUng 
over  is  the  preeervatlon  of  some  balance  of 
power  In  that  part  of  the  worid,  which  ia 
samethlng  about  which  we  have  every  right 
to  be  concerned,  let  us  then  discuss  the 
problem  In  those  terms  and  not  try  to  drape 
our  action  In  legmllsms  and  morallsms. 

No  one  can  quaetlon  the  thesis  that  a 
precipitate     wltbdrawkl.    representing     the 
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total  capitulation  of  our  entire  position  In 
that  region,  would  be  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  alternatives  before  us.  No  one  will  deny 
that  the  other  side  Is  today  wholly  unre- 
sponsive to  any  and  all  suggestions  for  nego- 
tiation— particularly  negotiation  with  us.  I 
wonder,  however,  whether  negotiation — par- 
ticularly early  negotlaUon  between  Hanoi 
and  ourselves — Is  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
promising,  way  out  of  this  situation.  Pros- 
pects were  never  good,  at  any  time,  for  agree- 
ment between  the  North  .Vietnamese  and 
ourselves  on  any  sort  of  publicly-negotiated, 
formal  contract,  defining  what  political  con- 
ditions should  henceforth  prevail  in  the  dis- 
puted area.  Hanoi  cannot  Join  us,  the  "Im- 
perialists." In  publicly  Instructing  the  Vlet- 
cong.  partially  a  South  Vietnamese  force,  to 
be  politically  unsuccessful. 

AKBrntATOK     NEZDEO 

There  would  be  a  better  chance  of  this 
situation's  simmering  down,  through  a  series 
of  reciprocal  unilateral  actions  on  the  part 
of  the  main  protagonlsU,  to  a  point  where  it 
becomes  somehow  manageable,  as  so  many 
other  tense  situations  have  done  In  recent 
years,  than  of  Its  t>elng  resolved  by  contrac- 
tual agreement  between  ourselves  and  one 
portion  of  the  other  side.  If  we  wish  to 
develop  this  possibility  of  a  slmmerlng-down 
(and  It  Is,  unhappily,  the  most  promising  of 
all  the  possibilities  we  face)  then  we  must 
be  prepared,  it  would  seem,  to  let  the  Ulklng 
\M  done  for  us.  quite  privately  and  without 
.elbow-Jogging  on  our  part,  by  our  friends 
and  others  who  have  an  interest  In  the  term- 
ination of  the  confilct:  and  then  we  must  be 
prepared,  depending  on  such  advice  as  we  re- 
ceive from  them,  to  place  limited  restraints 
at  some  point  on  our  military  efforts,  and  to 
do  so  quietly,  without  published  time  limits 
or  ultimata,  where  we  have  reason  to  hope 
such  restrainu  will  meet  with  adequate  re- 
ciprocation from  the  other  side. 

NO     CVAaANTXX 

No  one  can  guarantee  the  success  of  this 
approach:  and  there  are  many  who.  In  the 
light  of  the  pretentious  terms  In  which  our 
objectives  have  often  been  cast,  would  con- 
sider It  Inadequate  even  If  successful.  But 
Is  Is  hard  to  Imagine  anything  better,  I 
would  not  know  what  "victory"  means  In 
these  conditions.  In  this  sort  of  a  war.  one 
controls  what  one  can  take  and  hold  and  po- 
pollce  with  ground  force:  one  does  not  con- 
trol what  one  bombs. 

And  It  seems  to  me  the  most  unlikely  of 
all  contingencies  that  anyone  should  come 
to  us  on  his  knees  and  Inquire  our  terms 
whatever  the  escalation  of  our  effort.  If  It 
be  once  accepted  that  In  the  present  diffi- 
cult situation  the  security  of  our  own  forces 
Is  the  cardinal  consideration,  that  It  is  bet- 
ter to  hold  smaller  areas  securely  than  to 
hold  larger  ones  insecurely  and  that  Immedi- 
ate objective  Is  not  to  bring  the  adversary  to 
the  negotiating  table  but  to  bring  about  a 
mutual  lowering  of  the  intensity  of  hoaUll- 
tles,  then  perhaps  the  adv^tages  and  dis- 
advantages of  such  an  approach  will  appear 
In  a  different  light. 


UkrainuiB  ladepeodence  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  KXW   TOKK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPBKSKNTATTVES 
Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  orx 
January  22.  the  Ukrainian  Americans  In 
my  State  celetvated  the  4«th  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  the  Ub-aine.    On 


that  day.  In  1918,  the  Ukrainian  Rada. 
or  Parliament,  proclaimed  Ukraine's  In- 
dependence. The  Ukrainian  declaration 
of  independence  was  called  the  Fourth 
Universal.  Although  the  Ukrainians  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion to  proclaim  their  independence,  they 
soon  found  that  the  new  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  were  no  more  willing  than  the 
czars  to  allow  them  their  right  of  self- 
determination.  For  2  gallant  years  the 
Ukrainian  patriots  held  out  against  the 
superior  numerical  strength  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks. But  although  the  Soviets  finally 
conquered  the  Ukrainian  land  they  could 
not  win  the  allegiance  of  the  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainians. 

Peasant  uprisings  continued  long  after 
the  Red  army  had  occupied  the  Ukraine. 
During  the  Second  World  War  Ukrainian 
patriots  organized  against  both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Soviets.  Even  today  stories  of 
opposition  to  Soviet  rule  reach  Ukrainian 
Americans. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  when  I  reaCarm  my 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  Independence 
for  the  Ukraine.  For  the  American  peo- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker,  have  always  believed 
deeply  in  the  self-determination  of  all 
nations.  As  the  Ukrainian  experience 
clearly  demonstrates,  the  fires  of  freedom 
are  not  only  unquenchable,  in  our  shrink- 
ing world  they  are  also  indivisible. 
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Addres*  By  Harold  L.  Tweedy  Farorine 
Federal  Charters  for  Mntaal  Sarings 
Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  To>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  learned  today  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  his  Econcwnic  Report  has 
urged  the  enactment  of  leglslatiMi  to 
provide  Federal  charters  for  mutual  sav-  ^ 
ings  banks. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  to  ac- 
complish this  for  many  years  and  I  hope 
that  during  the  current  session  we  will 
see  this  proposal  enacted  into  law. 

An  increasing  number  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  favor  Federal  charters 
for  mutual  savings  banks,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  19th  midyear  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Mutual  Sav- 
ings Banks  on  December  14,  1965,  Harold 
L.  Tweedy,  president  of  the  First  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Pittsburgh  spoke  of  the  reasons  for  this 
favorable  attitude. 

I  commend  Mr.  Tweedy's  address  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

WhT  an  iNCKKAStNC   NlTMBIX  Or  SAVINGS  AND 

Loan   Associations  Favo«  FEOxaAi.  Chab- 

TESS   rOR   MXTTUAI.   SAVINGS  BANKS 

(Address  by  Harold  L.  Tweedy,  president. 
First  Federal  Savings  St  Loan  Aseocla- 
tlon  of  Pittsburgh,  presented  at  the  19th 
midyear  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Mutual  Savings  Banki,  December 
14.  1965.  New  Tork  Olty) 
In  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  had  the 

privilege  of  exchanging  Ideas  on  the  subject 


of  Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings  banks 
with  fellow  savings  and  loan  managers  In 
different  parts  of  the  country.  My  distinct 
Impression  Is  that  there  Is  a  growing  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  Issues  Involved 
and  their  critical  nature  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  the  savings  and  loan  business. 

On  the  one  hand  there  Is  deep  concern 
over  preservaUon  of  our  basically  mutual 
Image.  On  the  other  there  Is  strong  opinion 
favorable  to  the  stock  form  of  caplUl  or- 
ganization. In  some  quarters,  unfor- 
tunately, there  Is  oppoelUon  to  the  effort  you 
are  making  to  obtain  Federal  charters  for 
mutual  savings  banks. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  especially  disturbing 
to  a  last-ditch  mutual  proponent  like  myself, 
pressure  Is  developing  for  legislation  au- 
thorizing the  chartering  of  stock  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations. 

Candidly,  as  I  look  at  my  business  today  I 
see  distinct  evidences  of  split  personality. 

The  savings  and  loan  business  has  been 
rolling  along  under  a  full  head  of  steam  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  But  in  my  conver- 
sations with  other  managers  I  sense  an  In- 
creasing appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
approaching  a  critical  Juncture  with  respect 
to  the  kind  of  Institutions  we  want  to  be 
In  the  future.  And,  as  we  ponder  this  ques- 
tion. I  believe  that  a  substantial  and  grow- 
ing number  of  savings  and  loan  people  are  be- 
coming convinced  tliat  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  Federal  chartering  of  mutual 
savings  banks.  I  believe  I  may  fairly  sum- 
marize this  thinking  in  the  following  man- 


ner: 

FIRST    or    ALL.    WE    BEXtEVS    THAT   THE    ITCTUAL 
rORM   or   ORGANIZATION    IS   BK9T  rOR   SAVINGS 

iNSTmrrioNs 

Fundamentally,  for  an  Institution  which 
deals  exclusively  in  the  savings  accumula- 
tions of  the  public,  and  especially  people  of 
modest  naeans,  the  stewardship  principle 
seems  to  us  to  be  superior  to  ownership  of 
the  Institution  by  one  person  or  a  small 
group  standing  to  make  money  out  of  the 
enterprise. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  nothing 
against  the  old  line  stock  savings  and  loan 
associations  as  they  were  known  In  years  gone 
by  and  still  are  known  In  States  like  Ohio 
and  some  others.  What  we  do  object  to 
and  strenuously,  U  the  exploitation  of  the 
good  name  of  the  savings  and  loan  business 
through  conversion  of  mutual  associations 
to  the  stock  form  by  people  who  hare  little 
regard  for  the  fine  traditions  of  our  business 
and  who  are  motivated  essentially  by  the 
pursuit  of  a  fast  buck. 

On  this  matter  of  making  money,  I  want 
to  avoid  being  misunderstood.  While  I  dont 
think  It  Is  appropriate  to  have  savings  In- 
stltuUons  bought  and  sold  for  personal  profit 
by  means  of  the  stock  device,  this  does  not 
mean  that  I  regard  the  mutual  :orm  of  orga- 
nization as  Inlmlcable  to  the  profit  motive 
You  know  and  I  know  that  in  the  operation 
of  mutual  savings  Institutions  moet  of  us 
are  highly  profit  oriented.  We  have  to  be  If 
we  are  to  survive.  The  only  difference  Is  that 
instead  of  striving  for  profits  for  a  relatively 
small  owning  group  we  are  striving  for  profits 
which  will  be  distributed  on  a  broad  base  to 
the  entire  body  of  savings  account  holders 
of  our  institutions. 

All  of  this  U  not  Just  pure  idealism  As 
managers  of  mutual  InsUtutlons  you  and  I 
are  not  so  dedicated  that  we  are  prepared 
to  work  for  nothing.  I  think  the  record  wUl 
show  that  the  typical  profit  oriented  mutual 
savings  Institution  can  and  does  compensate 
management  In  a  reasonably  generous  man- 
ner and  that  adequate  compensation  and 
financial  reward  In  our  field  Is  not  dependent 
upon  the  holding  of  an  equity  interest. 

THE  SAVINGS  BANKS  Or  THE  COUNTRY  APPEAR 
TO  BR  THE  BULWARK  OF  MtmjAIJTT  IN  THE 
SAVINGS   nXLO 

\Slnce  our  commercial  bankUig  friends  some 
years  ago  reached  the  conclusion  that  savlnes 
deposiu  once  again  are  desirable  and  there- 


fore deserving  of  a  fair  rate  of  return.  thU 
segment  of  the  savings  field  has  developed 
rapidly.  It  Is  of  course  strlcUy  nonmutual 
In  character. 

Among  savings  and  loan  associaUons.  the 
trend  as  I  already  have  Indicated  has  been 
rather  strongly  toward  the  stock  form  of 
organization  and  away  from  mutuality.  This 
Is  true  insofar  as  ntunbers  and  assets  are 
concerned  and  it  is  true  Insofar  as  geographic 
spread  Is  concerned. 

As  I  suspect  you  may  know,  there  are  only 
a  handful  of  State  chartered  savings  and  loan 
associaUons  left  In  California  which  are  not 
of  the  stock  type.  Moreover  this  form  of 
organization  has  spread  persistently  Into 
other  States  which  previously  were  exclu- 
sively mutual. 

An  Illustration  U  the  State  of  Illinois 
which  until  only  a  few  years  ago  was  strictly 
mutual  as  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  which  today  has  some  75  stock  type  in- 
stitutions. Looking  over  the  savings  and 
loan  problems  in  Cook  County  with  which 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  deal  In  the 
recent  past.  I  would  think  that  the  lUlnois 
supervisory  authorities  might  view  this  trend 
toward  stock  type  associations  with  some- 
what mixed  emotions. 

In  the  savings  field  among  major  types  of 
thrift  InstltuUona,  It  ]£  only  the  savings 
banks  that  display  a  telear  dlsposlOon  to 
preserve  and  nourish  the  mutual  prlnclDle 
exclusively. 

Of  course  I  have  to  recognize  that  this 
situation  could  very  well  prove  Illusory,  That 
Is  to  say,  the  Idea  of  conversion  to  stock  type 
banks  could  germinate  and  grow  within  your 
business  as  It  has  In  mine.  We  are  prepared 
to  gamble  that  this  won't  happen. 

In  that  connection,  one  of  the  things 
which  I  find  particularly  admirable  In  the 
pending  Federal  savlnga  bank  bill  U  the 
10-year  prohibition  against  conversion  of  a 
Federal  savings  bank  to  a^nonmutual  type 
of  Institution.  It  seems  to  me  that  without 
discernible  detriment  to  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  country  this  prohibition  could 
be  increased  from  10  years  to  100  years. 

AN    OPEN    ROAD   TO    CONVERSION    IS    ESSENTIAI. 

To  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  mutual 
form  of  organization  Is  best  for  savings  insO- 
tutlons  and  who  see  the  mutual  bank  system 
as  the  principal  bulwark  of  mutuality  In  the 
savings  field.  It  Is  more  Important  that  the 
avenue  of  conversion  from  a  savings  and  loan 
to  a  Federal  mutual  savings  bank  be  made 
available.  With  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
savings  bank  blU  there  would  be  open  to 
savings  and  loan  associations  which  wish  to 
remain  clearly  identified  with  the  mutual 
principle,  an  escape  route.  U  you  please,  to 
be  used  In  the  event  the  savings  and  loan 
business  continues  to  go  increasingly  stock 
and  comes  increasingly  under  the  stock 
Image  In  the  public  mind. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  you — as  A  D 
Theobald  did  2  years  ago  and  as  some  others 
m  the  savings  and  loan  business  have  said 
point  blank  with  respect  to  their  institu- 
tions—that First  Federal  of  Plttsbiirgh  would 
immediately  convert  to  a  Federal  savings 
bank  once  the  pending  bUl  Is  approved. 
But  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  we 
want  that  route  open  to  us.  I  trust  that  my 
support  of  your  efforts  on  these  terms  will  be 
acceptable.  After  all,  you  already  have  a 
number  of  fine,  substantial  savings  banks 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  I  think  It  has  received  more 
emphasis  than  is  warranted  by  the  facts  It 
nevertheless  Is  true  that  for  us  in  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  business  conversion  doee  hold 
a  mensiu^  of  appeal  from  the  standpoint  of 
terminology.  The  term  "bank"  probably  is 
a  little  more  prestigious  and  certainly  a  whole 
lot  shorter  and  easier  for  the  public  to  use 
than  the  term  "savings  and  loan  association." 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  term  "Federal  sav- 
ings bank"  Is  about  as  descriptive  and  suc- 
cinct as  It  possibly  could  be.  It  emphasizes 
aU  of  the  main  things  we  want  to  convey  to 
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^e  public.    Each  word  tells  Ita  own  story: 
Federal,  savings,  bank. 

Another  major  consideration  Is  the  high 
esteem  in  which  savings  banks  are  held  by 
the  pubUc.  This  grows  out  of  your  long  and 
honorable  history,  the  high  quality  of  stew- 
ardship which  has  characterized  the  con- 
duct of  your  bufllneas.  the  generally  large 
size  achieved  by  individual  Institutions  and 
their  exceptionally  favorable  record  during 
the  depresElon.  I  am  not  sure  that  all  of 
this  glory  would  rub  off  on  a  newly  con- 
verted Institution  but  It  Is  a  factor  which 
does  have  appreciable  weight. 

Finally,  there  U  the  matter  of  broad 
powers.  Savings  and  loan  associations  like 
mutual  savings  banks,  want  to  be  the  bank 
for  the  man  In  the  street,  for  John  Q  Pub- 
Uc. They  want  to  be  able  to  offer  a  full 
range  of  related  services  for  the  individual— 
as  distinguished  from  financial  service  to 
commerce  and  Industry  which,  as  their  name 
implies.  Is  the  province  erf  commercial  banks 
Considering  the  historic  authortssatlons 
granted  savings  banks  along  these  lines  of 
service  to  the  Individual,  the  Important 
precedents  establUhed  In  many  savings  bank 
States  and  their  deeply  rooted  sUtus  as 
banks.  It  is  argued  by  many  that  this  broad- 
ening of  opportunity  for  financial  service  to 
the  Individual  can  most  effecUvely  be  made 
available  to  savings  and  loan  associations 
via  the  route  of  conversion  to  Federal  sav- 
ings banks.  Here  In  this  new  form  of  Fed- 
eral banks  for  people,  the  best  of  both  our 
systems  would  be  combined. 

BeUeve  It  or  not,  there  are  those  of  us  In 
the  savings  and  loan  business  who  feel  that 
mutual  savings  banks  are  liere  to  stay  and 
that  as  a  major  part  of  the  country's  finan- 
cial structiire  they  are  Just  as  deserving  as 
any  other  type  of  banking  institution  of 
the  benefits  of  a  dual  system  of  charters 
I  know  you  have  been  somewhat  painfull  v 
reminded  that  there  have  been  occasions  In 
the  past  when  savings  banks  might  readily 
have  obtained  Federal  charter  legislation. 
But  those  who  were  then  calling  the  turn 
for  you  did  not  choose  to  move  in  that  di- 
rection. Nevertheless.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
Of  us  In  the  savlnga  and  loon  business  this 
is  water  long  since  over  the  dam.  The  fact 
Is  that  a  dual  system  of  Pe^leral  and  SUte 
charters  would  be  good  for  the  savlnas 
banks  would  be  in  the  pubUc  Interest  and 
in  all  fairness  It  ought  to  be  made  available 
to  you. 

Some  people  In  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness are  under  the  misapprehension  that  the 
passap  of  Federal  savings  bank  legislation 
would  create  additional  compeUtlon  for 
them  Those  of  us  who  favor  such  legisla- 
tion believe  that  thU  concern  U  not  mstl- 
fled. 

If  a  savings  and  loan  association  were  to 
convert  to  a  Federal  savings  bank  no  new 
institution  would  be  added  that  wasn't  there 
before.  As  to  the  chartering  of  additional 
newly  organized  Federal  savings  banks,  the 
pending  legislation  provides  that  no  new 
charter  may  be  Issued  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear  showing  that  the  locaUty  in  question 
stands  In  need  of  additional  services.  Thus 
no  greater  threat  lies  In  the  possibljlty  of  the 
establishment  of  new  Federal  savlhgB  banks 
than  already  exists  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations  or  State  chartered  insututtona 
of  either  type. 

We  believe  the  day  U  coming  closer,  and 
coming  closer  rapidly,  when  the  mutual 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  the  mutual 
savings  banks  must  and  wUl  be  drawn  to- 
gether Into  a  single  great  thrift  system. 

As  far  as  a  growing  number  of  us  are  con- 
cerned, the  quicker  this  happens  the  better 
We  believe  the  trend  U  Inevitable  and  that 
It  should  be  accelerated  by  provision  of  Fed- 
eral charters  for  savings  banks  now. 

We  feel  that  the  obJecUve  of  bringing  the 
two  systems  together  Is  more  important  than 
any  question  of  relative  advantage.  That 
Is.  we  feel  It  Is  more  ImporUnt  to  bring  the 
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two  systAiiu  together  thAn  to  be  overly  con- 
cerned, for  example,  about  the  name  of  the 
ultimate  liMtltuUon  or  the  svirvlvlng  trade 
aoaoclaUon.  The  technical  dlfferencee  be- 
tween our  Invtltutlona  are  of  no  real  slgnifl- 
cance.  our  Ideala  and  objectives  are  Identical 
and  yet  we  are  not  united  In  our  approach 
to  the  public  nor  In  our  defense  against  those 
who  would  Injure  or  destroy  us. 

Ptom  the  standpoint  of  the  public  Interest 
and  the  well  being  of  the  mutual  savings 
business  as  a  whole,  the  Important  thing  is 
to  get  behind  the  consolidation  effort  and 
move  It  forward.  We  feel  that  the  proposed 
chartering  and  supervision  of  Federal  savings 
banks  Uirough  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  which  has  responsibility  for  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  can  only  result 
In  a  closer  tie  and  an  easier  transition  to  a 
•ingle  system. 

In  the  interim,  while  we  are  working  to- 
gether toward  this  goal  of  ultimate  unifica- 
tion of  our  systems,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  where  It  seems  to  me  we  can  profitably 
continue  and  in  fact  should  Increase  the 
degree  of  our  collaboration. 

Obviously,  we  should  continue  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  respect  to  equita- 
ble tax  treatment  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
ment.  In  this  area  we  have  collaborated 
effectively  In  the  past  and  there  Is  nothing 
In  the  existing  attitude  of  the  commercial 
banks  to  suggest  any  lessening  of  need  for 
contlnxied  Joint  action  between  us. 

As  you  are  aware,  there  is  a  relatively  new 
organization  on  the  scene,  known  as  the 
CkJuncll  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions  and 
headquartered  here  In  New  Tork,  which  has 
been  working  actively  in  conjunction  with 
your  own  naUonal  trade  association,  both 
In  the  tailoring  of  the  proposed  Federal  sav- 
ings bank  charter  and  in  shaping  up  joint 
positions  on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 
Recent  events  lead  me  to  hope  that  It  may 
be  possible  to  develop  further  the  OouncU 
of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions  and  Increase 
Its  effectiveness  as  a  vehicle  for  Joint  action. 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  membership  is 
another  most  important  area  where  we  have 
an  opportxmlty  to  further  our  common  objec- 
tives. The  number  of  savings  bank  members 
in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  has 
increased  from  33  in  1982  to  47  at  the  present 
time,  or  by  40  percent. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  m  my  own  neck  of 
the  woods,  the  first  of  Pennsylvania's  seven 
mutual  savings  banks  last  year  became  afll- 
llated  with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh.  Nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  see  the  remaining  six  also  Join  the 
Bayk  and  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous 
from  both  our  polnu  of  view  were  they  to 
do  so. 

There  are  many  persuasive  reasons  why 
MTlncs  b*nka  that  want  to  see  passage  of  the 
FMwal  charter  bill  should  afflliate  with  the 
PMeral  Home  Loan  Bank  System.  In  p&r- 
Ucular,  I  Invite  your  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  these  four  points: 

The  Bank  System  provides  a  dependable 
secondary  liquidity  reserve  which  enables  a 
member  institution  to  invest  a  higher  pro- 
portion of  Its  assets  In  mortgages  than  would 
otherwise  be  prudent.  This  means  Just  one 
thing — hlglTer  earnings. 

The  Bank  System  offers  a  dependable 
source  of  long-term  funds  for  relendlng  pur- 
poses. Used  within  conservative  limits,  this 
again  means  Just  one  thl»g — increased  ^u^- 
Ing  power  for  your  Institution. 

The  Bank  System  affords  an  excellent 
meeting  ground  on  which  aU  of  us  can  be- 
come better  acquainted,  ejfbhange  Ideas,  and 
work  toward  the  realization  of  our  common 
goals. 

The  cUnc^rf  Is  the  strong  representaUoa 
you  havfotf  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  aAfOhs  fact  that  the  Board  U  acUvely 
supporttflg  your  Federal  charter  effort 

As  you  know,  the  cost  of  membership  in 
U>»  bank  system  U  measured  simply  in  terms 


of  the  required  stock  Investment.  This  Is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  advantages  Just 
itemized. 

Just  before  I  left  Pittsburgh  to  come  to 
this  meeting  I  received  advice  that  the  c\ir- 
rent  dividend  on  our  Federal  home  loan 
bank  stock  had  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 
3%  percent  per  annum. 

The  largest  Jnutioal  savings  bank  in  the 
country,  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  here  in 
New  York  City,  became  a  member  of  the 
Federal  home  loan  bank  of  New  York  some- 
thing over  2  years  ago.  Both  It  and  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  seem  to 
have  withstood  the  shock  and  are  doing  quite 
nicely. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  touched  on. 
but  especially  because  of  the  help  ft  can  be 
In  your  Federal  chartering  effort.  I  think  that 
each  of  your  Institutions  should  take  up  this 
matter  of  Federal  home  loan  bank  member- 
ship and  act  on  it  now.  rather  than  putting 
It  off  for  later  consideration  as  perhaps  many 
of  your  Institutions  have  been  doing.  You 
have  strong  enemies.  I  think  you  ought  to 
be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  your 
friends. 

An  additional  area  where  we  can  col- 
laborate to  advantage  Is  through  participa- 
tion In  our  respective  educaUonal  organiza- 
tions. At  First  Federal  of  Pittsburgh  one  of 
our  key  officers  has  completed  the  savings 
banks'  management  development  program 
at  Dartmouth  and  by  next  summer  another 
of  otir  vice  presidents  also  will  have  grad- 
uated. In  addlUon.  one  of  our  loan  officers 
this  year  completed  both  sections  of  the 
NAMSB  mortgage  clinic  conducted  at  Meri- 
den.  Conn.  The  more  of  this  sort  of  thing 
we  can  encourage,  the  more  closely  our 
people  and  our  systems  will  be  drawn 
together. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  you  of  the  op- 
portunlUes  we  have  for  collaboration  in  the 
public  relations  field,  particularly  as  a  result 
of  the  action  taken  this  year  by  the  Financial 
Public  Relations  AssodaUon.  to  close  the 
door  to  any  new  savings  and  loan  association 
members.  This  as  you  know,  had  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  causing  us  to  form 
our  own  organization — the  Savings  Instltu- 
Uons  Marketing  Society  of  America.  I  think 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  support  this  new 
and  lively  organlzaUon.  Membership  in 
SIMSA  Is  Inexpensive  and  the  poasiUllUee  for 
effective  collaboration  far  reaching. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  go  on  record  with 
the  unequivocal  prediction  that  you  will  be 
successful  in  your  efforts  to  obtain  Federal 
savings  bank  legislation,  and  that  in  attain- 
ing this  goal  you  will  be  strongly  supported 
by  a  not  Inconsiderable  number  of  savings 
and  loan  associaUons.  Next  year  will  be  the 
150th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
mutual  savings  banking  In  this  country  and 
I  hope  that,  appropriately  enough,  this  will 
be  the  year  in  which  your  long  battle  will 
be  won. 
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Journal  of  Lansing,  111.,  and  I  Insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

iKON-FisTrD  Notice 
It  Is  alarming  to  read  man-ln-the-street 
Interviews  and  find  most  of  the  public  agree- 
ing with  President  Johnson's  Interference  In 
industry. 

In  effect  today  Is  one-man  price  control. 
It  has  not  been  established  by  acu  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  not  practiced  as  a  war  measure 
Whatever  else  It  is.  It  is  a  spectacular  exer- 
cise to  the  vast  power  of  the  White  House. 
It  Is  the  iron-fisted  notice  that  Industry  In 
the  United  States  is  the  pawn  of  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  the  United  States. 

Our  great  Nation  was  built  on  the  prin- 
clples  of  free  enterprise  and  that  a  govern- 
ment which  governs  the  least  is  the  best 
government.  These  two  great  heritages  are 
rapidly  vanishing  from  the  American  scene 
There  Is  very  little  free  enterprise  today 
amid  overwhelming  Government  oppression 


IroB-Fisted  Notice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  Illinois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  seems  Intent  on  killing 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  In 
Its  haste  to  socialize  the  world,  it  Is  kill- 
ing the  American  free  enterprise  system. 
A  brief  but  moet  pertinent  editorial  com- 
ment on  this  fact  appeared  in  the  Thurs- 
day, January  20  edition  of  the  Lansing 


Apicaltare  in  DcTcloping  Conntries 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    mCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27.  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  the 
Honorable  Lynn  Stalbaum,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, my  coUeague,  has  Introduced  legisla- 
Uon  to  encourage  improved  methods  of 
agriculture  in  the  developing  countries 
I  congratulate  him  and  heartily  endorse 
his  efforts. 

The  world  faces  a  situation  of  dire 
emergency  in  regard  to  the  feeding  of 
all  Its  people.  The  United  States  has 
lor  so  lon^  been  able  to  send  its  sur- 
pluses abroad  that  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand that  these  surpluses  are  all  but 
depleted. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
says  that  if  we  "bring  into  production  aU 
cropland  now  diverted  to  nonproductive 
uses  through  acreage  diversion  programs 
we  could  produce  an  additional  40  mil- 
lion tons  of  grain  in  addition  to  the  175 
million  tons  now  being  produced  per 
year." 

Prior  to  World  War  n  the  underde- 
veloped regions  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  exported  11  million  tons 
of  grain  per  year  to  the  develc^jed  re- 
gions, principally  Western  Europe.  By 
1964  these  regions  were  importing  grain 
at  the  rate  of  25  million  tons  annually 
from  the  developed  regions,  largely 
North  Amerioa.  This  flow  of  grain  from 
the  "haves"  to  the  "have-nots"  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
years  Just  ahead. 

Simple  arithmetic  exposes  the  fallacy 
of  relying  on  increased  U.S.  food  pro- 
duction alone.  We  cannot  make  up  the 
world  food  deficit.  It  is  imperative  that 
farmers  the  world  over  be  helped  to  im- 
prove their  methods  and  yields.  No  less 
important  is  it  that  family  planning 
Information  and  programs  be  given 
strong  support. 

Birth  rates  are  rising  at  a  rapid  pace 
in  the  parts  of  the  world  which  cannot 
feed  its  present  populations.  All  pro- 
firrams  of  help  to  these  countries  must 
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incorporate  population  control  advice 

else,  instead  of  being  helpful  benefac- 
tors we  will  have  come  cmly  to  give  false 
promises  and  to  encourage  false  hopes. 


Another  Big  Lie  Nailed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF    MISSISSIPPI  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVKS 
Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  State  of  Mississippi,  along 
with  many  of  her  sister  Staes,  has  in  the 
past  several  years  received  much  unwar- 
ranted public  attention  relating  to  so- 
called  police  bi-utality.  The  following 
editorial  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Erie 
Johnston.  Jr..  editor  of  the  Scott 
County,  Miss..  Times,  appeared  in  his 
paper  on  Wednesday,  December  22,  1965 
This  editorial  points  out  Just  one  case 
where  sensational  charges  of  police 
brutality  were  never  proven.  But,  the 
fact  that  no  formal  charges  were  ever 
brought  forth  by  the  Justice  Department 
does  not  erase  the  libelous  headlines  that 
appeared  in  newspapers  and  on  network 
television  when  the  original  claims  were 
made. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this 
honest  expression  of  concern. 

Another  Big  Lnt  Nailzo 
Last  June,  several  hundred  demonstrators 
picketing  a  special  session  of  the  MlssUsippl 
Legislature — which  IncldentaUy  was  revising 
registration  and  election  laws — were  arrested 
by  Jackson  police  for  parading  without  a 
permit  and  refusing  orders  to  disperse. 

During  arrest  and  confinement  at  the 
Mississippi  State  Fairgrounds  compound 
they  were  under  surveillance  of  civil  rights 
attorneys,  agents  of  the  Justice  Department 
and  national  news  media.  There  were  no 
reports  of  brutality. 

Then  out  of  the  blue,  a  three-man  team 
from  the  National  Council  of  Churches  made 
an  Investigation  of  the  compound  and  spent 
a  total  of  2  hours— by  their  own  admission- 
interviewing  the  demonstrators. 

The  committee  made  an  offlclal  report  at  a 
congressional  briefing  charging  the  Jackson 
police  with  Hitlerlike  tactics,  including  "gas- 
sing"  of  prisoners,  kicking  pregnant  women 
In  the  stomach,  forcing  prisoners  to  put  their 
arms  in  boiling  water,  making  women  strip 
before  policemen,  unwarranted  beatings 
denying  medical  treatment,  and  depriving 
Inmates  of  adequate  food. 

These  charges  shocked  Misslsslppians  and 
the  efficient  personnel  of  the  Jackson  Police 
Department,   one   of.  the    best-trained   and' 
most  conscientious  In  the  Nation. 

Jackson  Mayor  Allen  Thompson  de- 
nounced the  charges  as  "pure  falsehoods" 
and  demanded  a  PresldenUal  Investigation 
to  refute  the  statements.  Mlsslsslptoi  Con- 
gressmen attacked  the  report  as  "vicious 
propaganda." 

In  the  meantime,  the  northern  press 
picked  up  the  NCC  report  and  made  sensa- 
tional headllnee.  Weeping  Congressmen 
from  other  States  made  speeches  for  the 
Congressional  Record,  deploring  brutality  In 
Mississippi. 

Prodded  by  the  NCC  committee,  prisoners 
signed  at  least  70  affidavits  against  the  Jack- 
son Police  Department. 


It's  now  been  nearly  6  months  since  the 
charges  were  publicized.  It  Is  well  known 
that  Federal  authorities  long  ago  completed 
their  Investigations.  And  not  one  single 
case  against  the  police  has  been  filed  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  significance  Is  apparent.  Either  the 
NCC  committee  was  duped  by  lies  from  the 
prisoners  or  the  committee  deliberately  con- 
ceived these  dlBtortions  to  smear  Missis- 
sippi. 

On  prior  occasions,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment—given sufficient  evidence — has  filed 
brutality  charges  against  Mississippi  law  en- 
forcement officers  in  at  least  three  counties. 
But  despite  the  strong  language  of  the 
NCC  report,  not  a  single  affidavit  against  the 
Jackson  police  has  merited  legal  action. 

It  would  seem  that  a  great  Injustice  has 
been  done  to  Jackson  police  and  to  Missis- 
sippi, now  struggling  with  the  problems  of  a 
transition  period  which  has  made  the  State 
a  target  for  hate  mongerlng. 

In  a  recent  article  in  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  said  that 
in  1965  his  department  Investigated  1.787  al- 
legations of  police  brutality  In  the  United 
States  with  only  13  Indictments  returned 
against  23  officers.  In  1964  there  were  1,592 
complaints  and  16  Indictments,  and  in  1963, 
over  1 ,300  charges  and  only  12  indictments. 

Every  State  has  Its  problems  with  defend- 
ants accusing  law  enforcement  personnel  of 
brutality  when  they  are  dutifully  attempt- 
ing to  protect  society.' 

The  Jackson  Police  Department  is  due  an 
apology. 

Those  guilty  of  distributing  the  stcMies— 
clergymen  supposedly  dedicated  to  truth  and 
light — must  make  peace  with  their  own  con- 
sciences. 
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him  $3,000  tor  Involuntary  servitude     And 
he  alms,  to  collect. 

The  61-year-old  drycleanlng  shop  owner 
at  Waterloo  is  embarking  on  a  crusade  for 
hlmseU  and  every  other  businessman  who 
has  to  spend  hours  toiling  over  Mnployee  in- 
come tax  withholding  and  social  security 
forms.  ' 

"I  resent  being  forced  to  collect  money  and 
make  reports  without  compensation  "  said 
Spensley. 

So  the  businessmen  entered  the  district 
office  of  the  U.S.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
here  yesterday  and  asked  for  $3,000. 

He  figures  that's  a  conservative  estimate  of 
what  he  has  coming  for  some  800  hours  erf 
work  spent  over  the  last  5  years  computing 
and  fUlng  various  Government  forms  for  hU 
21  employees.  He  based  It  on  the  rate  t>f 
•3.75  an  hour  paid  to  regular  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  collectors. 

Spensley  said  he  didn't  really  expect  to 
triumph  right  away  but  hopes  to  encourage 
other  employers  to  make  the  same  demand 
Eventually,  he  said.  Congress  may  feel  the 
pressure  and  do  something  about  It 


Federal  Tax  "Yictim"  Wants  To  Tara 
Tablet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF    PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed  when 
reading  the  Washington  Star  of  January 
20,  1966.  that  Mr.  D.  J.  Spensley,  an 
Iowa  businessman,  has  made  a  point  that 
my  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Statis- 
tics has  been  trying  to  make  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Spensley  is  the  operator  of  a 
drycleanlng  shop  which  employs  21  peo- 
ple, and  he  resents  the  endless  hours  he 
has  to  contribute  to  Federal  paperwork. 
This  is  not  unusual,  but  presenting  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  with  a  bill  for 
his  services  is.  Mr.  Spensley  is  attempt- 
ing to  charge  the  Federal  Government 
for  800  hours  of  work  at  the  rate  of  $3.75 
an  hour,  the  rate  paid  Internal  Revenue 
Service  collectors.  Of  course  Mr.  Spens- 
ley does  not  have  a  chance  to  collect  but 
he  has  made  it  abundanUy  clear  that 
the  time  put  in  by  citizens  on  Federal 
forms  does  cost  money  and  is  a  burden 
to  the  business  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  I  offer  my 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Spensley  for  his 
action  and  insert  In  the  Record  the  arti- 
cle, "Federal  Tax  'Victim'  Wants  To  Turn 
Tables" : 
Federal  Tax  "Vicmt"  Wants  To  Turn  Tabum 

Dm  Moines,  Iowa.— D.  J.  Spensley.  an  Iowa 
businessman,  figures  the  Government  owes 
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Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
•  today  Introduced  legislation  known  as  Uie 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966  and 
which,  as  stated  by  the  President  in  his 
message  the  other  day,  can  make  1966 
the  year  of  rebuilding  America's  cities. 
History  already  will  record  President 
Johnson^as  one  of  the  truly  great  Presi- 
dents of  this  country.  But  I  should  like 
to  add  that  with  the  enactment  of  his 
Impressive  program  for  rebuilding  Amer- 
ica's urban  areas,  Mr.  Johnson  wiU  make 
one  of  the  most  significant  contributions 
toward  the  growth  of  America  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  20th  century. 

The  last  census  shows  that  more  than 
78  percent  of  the  American  population 
now  lives  in  tills  Nation's  urban  commu- 
nities. This  78  percent  of  the  American 
population  actually  occupies  less  than  1 
percent  of  America's  entire  land  area 

With  the  advent  of  technological  and 
Industrial  growth,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
uon  that  America's  large  cities  are  the 
very  heartbeat  of  this  Nation. 

We  are  today  confidently  predicting  a 
$1  trillion  gross  national  product  by 
1975;  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
this  tremendous  industrial  expansion  will 
occur  in  our  Nation's  urban  areas 

I  can  think  of  no  single  proposal 
brought  before  this  Congress  during  the 
past  decade  which  wUl  have  a  greater 
impact  on  rebuilding  the  backbone  of 
America  than  the  legislation  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  and  incorporated  in 
this  Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966. 

President  Johnson  quite  properly 
stated  that  this  Congress  can  set  in  mo- 
tion forces  of  change  in  great  urban 
areas  that  will  make  our  cities  the  mas- 
terpieces of  our  civilization. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  Ccxigress 
will  not  delay  in  approving  this  legisla- 
tion. 
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Let  me  hasten  to  make  one  thing  crys- 
tal clear.  This  legislation  Is  not  Just 
another  slum  clearance  project  designed 
to  serve  only  the  less  fortunate. 

This  Is  a  bold.  Imaginative,  all -encom- 
passing proposal  to  make  the  life  of  every 
person  living  In  a  large  city — whether 
he  lives  in  the  slums  or  In  the  silk-stock- 
ing districts — be  able  to  enjoy  the  full 
pleasures  of  urban  life  on  the  scale  never 
imagined  before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represent  a  district  on 
the  Northwest  Side  of  Chicago  which  has 
the  second  highest  per  capita  average  In- 
come In  the  United  States.  My  district 
for  the  most  part  is  made  of  lovely  homes 
and  middle-income  families.  My  dis- 
trict Is  far  removed  from  the  blighted 
areas  of  Chicago. 

Yet,  my  constituents  have  as  vital  an 
Interest  In  seeing  that  Chicago's  de- 
pressed housing  areas  are  eliminated  as 
quickly  as  possible  as  the  victims  of  this 
blight  themselves. 

F\)r  a  large  city  cannot  exist  half  pros- 
perous, half  slum;  no  more  than  the 
world  can  exist  half  slave  and  half  free. 

The  homeowners  of  my  community  are 
now  paying  tremendously  high  real 
estate  taxes  only  because  large  areas  of 
Chicago  are  imable  to  carry  their  share 
of  the  load  because  of  urban  blight. 

Aside  from  the  moral  obligation  that 
we  all  have  to  eliminate  blight,  there  is 
a  material  reward  because  as  blight  Is 
removed  «md  properties  restored  to  the 
tax  rolls  the  overall  cost  of  Government  is 
more  equitably  distributed. 

B4y  constituents  can  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  can  hope  for  a  signi- 
ficant further  reduction  in  the  crime 
rate  in  Chicago  as  we  eliminate  blight 
and  let  all  families  live  In  dignity  and 
comfort. 

By  rebuilding  these  huge  areas  of 
blight  in  our  cities,  we  can  reduce  the 
coet  of  fire  protection,  police  protection, 
and  all  the  other  social  services  that  are 
required  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  that  by 
rebuilding  on  a  massive  scale  all  the  as- 
p>ects  of  these  communities,  we  can  re- 
duce the  tragic  cost  of  public  welfare  In 
America.  Certainly  in  this  day  and  age 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  blight  and  all  the 
social  ais  associated  with  it  breed  pov- 
erty. 

We  in  the  State  of  Illinois  alone  spend 
$680  million  every  24  months  on  the  coet 
of  public  welfare. 

In  Cook  Coimty  alone  we  are  spend- 
ing in  excess  of  $18  million  every  30  days 
for  public  welfare. 

We  are  now  spending  $1.7  billion  on 
a  Federal  antipoverty  program. 

We  are  spending  another  $1.5  billion 
for  additional  remedial  education  for 
children  whose  families  are  in  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Johns<m  will  do  more  to 
eliminate  poverty  in  America  than  any 
other  single  piece  of  legislation  ever  ap- 
proved in  this  country. 

It  has  been  properly  said  that  when 
A  Nation  invests  in  a  man  it  frees  that 
man. 

This  modest  proposal  by  President 
Johnson  is  the  first  step  in  helping  give 
our  cities  the  tools  they  need  to  eliminate 
blight  azMl  with  it  all  the  tragic  clrcum- 
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stances  and  consequences  that  fester  In 
areas  of  blight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  I  confident- 
ly predicted  that  because  of  the  dynamic 
antipoverty  i»rogram  now  being  carried 
on  in  Chicago,  my  city  will  be  the  first 
major  city  of  the  world  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty. 

No  man  In  our  generation  has  done 
more  toward  that  goal  than  Chicago's 
mayor,  Richard  J.  Daley. 

I  am  confident  that  with  the  enact- 
ment of  this  additional  legislation  against 
poverty.  Mayor  Daley  and  the  people 
of  Chicago  will  make  good  our  confi- 
dence that,  indeed.  Chicago  shall  become 
the  first  metropolis  of  the  world  free 
of  blight  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  leg- 
islation I  introduced  today  follow: 

H.R.   12343 
A  bill  to  assist  city  demonstration  programs 
for  rebuilding  slum  and  bllght«d  areas  and 
for  providing  the  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  Improve  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people  who  live  In  these  areas 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That   this 
Act   may    be   cited   as    the   "Demonstration 
Cities  Act  of  1966". 

FTKDINGS    AND     OECtJkllATION     OF     PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  Improving  the  quality  of  urban 
life  Is  the  most  critical  domestic  prcjjjlem 
facing  the  United  States.  The  persistence  of 
widespread  urban  slums  and  blight,  the  con- 
centration of  persons  of  low  income  In  older 
urban  areas,  and  the  unmet  needs  for  addi- 
tional housing  and  community  facilities  and 
services  arising  from  rapid  expansion  of  our 
urban  population  have  resulted  In  a  marked 
deterioration  In  the  environment  ot  large 
numbers  of  our  people  while  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  prospers. 

The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  cities,  both  large  and  small,  do  not  have 
adequate  resources  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  critical  problems  fatclng  them,  and  that 
additional  Federal  assistance  Is  essential  to 
enable  cities  to  plan,  develop,  and  conduct 
programs  to  Improve  their  physical  environ- 
ment. Increase  their  supply  of  adequate 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate- Income 
people,  and  provide  educational  and  social 
services  vital  to  health  and  welfare. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
additional  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  enable  cities,  both  large  and  small,  to  plan, 
develop,  and  carry  out  programs  to  rebuild 
or  revitalize  large  slum  and  blighted  areas 
and  expand  and  Improve  public  programs 
and  services  avaUable  to  the  people  who  live 
In  such  areas. 

It  is  further  the  purp>ose  of  this  Act  to 
provide  the  additional  financial  aid  needed 
to  enable  cities  to  participate  more  effectively 
In  existing  Federal  assistance  progrants. 

It  Is  further  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  cities  to  coordinate  activities  aided 
under  existing  Federal  programs  with  other 
public  and  private  actions  In  order  to  provide 
the  most  effective  and  economical  concen- 
tration of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
efforts  to  Improve  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

BASIC    ACTHOWTT 

8mc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  ••Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  provide  technical  assistance,  as 
provided  by  this  Act.  to  enable  city  demon- 
stration agencies  (as  herein  defined)  to  plan, 
develop,  and  carry  out  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  programs. 

COKPKXHKNSTVK    crTT     DKMONSTXATION 
PKOCKAMa 

Sec.  4.  (a)  A  "compreheoslve  city  demon- 
stration program"  U  a  locaUy  prepared  and 


8cbed\iled  program  for  rebuUdlng  or  restor- 
ing entire  sections  and  neighborhoods  of 
slum  and  blighted  areas  through  the  con- 
centrated and  coordinated  use  of  all  avail- 
able Federal  aids  and  local  private  and  gov- 
ernmental resources,  including  cltywlde 
aids  and  resources  necessary  to  Improve  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people  living  or  work- 
ing In  the  areas. 

(b)  A  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  sec- 
tions 6,  8,  and  9  only  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

(1)  the  prog^ram  Is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
In  both  physical  and  social  dimensions  (1) 
to  remove  or  arrest  blight  and  decay  In  en- 
tire sections  or  neighborhoods,  (11)  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  Increase  In  the  supply  of 
standard  hoxislng  of  low  and  moderate  cost, 
(ill)  to  make  marked  progress  in  serving 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  people  living  In 
slum  and  blighted  areas  with  a  view  to  re- 
ducing educational  disadvantages,  disease, 
and  enforced  Idleness,  and  (Iv)  to  make  a 
substantial  Impaftt  on  the  soimd  develop- 
ment of  the  enUr»'clty; 

(2)  the  rebuilding  or  restoration  of  sec- 
tions or  neighborhoods  In  accordance  with 
the  program  will  contribute  to  a  well-bal- 
anced city  wKh  adequate  public  facilities 
(Including  those  needed  for  transportation, 
education,  and  recreation),  commercial  fa- 
cilities adequate  to  serve  the  residential 
areas,  good  access  to  Industrial  or  other 
centers  of  employment,  and  housl/ig  for  all 
Income  levels; 

(3)  the  program  provides  for  educational 
and  social  services  necessary  to  serve  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  In  the  area,  wide- 
spread citizen  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, maximum  opportunities  for  employ- 
ing resldente  of  the  area  In  all  phases  of 
the  program,  and  enlarged  opportunity  for 
work  and  training; 

(4)  adequate  local  resources  are.  or  will 
be,  available  for  the  completlott,  of  the  pro- 
gram as  scheduled;  ^ 

(5)  administrative  machinery  Is  available 
for  carrying  out  the  program  on  a  consoli- 
dated and  coOTdlnated  basis,  the  local  gov- 
erning body  has  approved  the  program,  and 
local  agencies  whose  cooperation  Is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  program  have  Indicated 
their  Intent  to  furnish  such  cooperation. 

(6)  there  exists  a  relocation  plan  meeting 
the  requlremenu  of  the  regulations  referftd 
to  In  section  9;  ^ 

(7)  the  program  is  designed  to  assure  max- 
imum opportunity  in  the  choice  of  housing 
acconunodatlons  by  all  citizens;  and 

(8)  the  program  meets  such  additional  re- 
quirements ae  the  Secretary  may  establish  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  making  the  determinations  under 
subsection  (b),  the  Secretary  shall  give  max- 
imum consideration  to  whether 

( 1 )  substantive  local  laws,  regiilatlons,  and 
other  requlremenu  are.  or  can  be  expected 
to  be,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
program; 

(2)  the  program  will  enhance  neighbor- 
hoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of  design 
and  win,  as  appropriate,  maintain  distinc- 
tive natural,  historical,  and  cultural  charac- 
teristics; 

(3)  the  program  Is  designed  to  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  new  and  Improved  technology 
and  design.  Including  cost  reduction  tech- 
niques: 

(4)  the  program  will  encourage  good  com- 
munity relations  and  counteract  the  segre- 
gation of  housing  by  race  or  income;  and 

(6)  the  program  Is  consistent  with  com- 
prehensive planning  for  the  entire  urban  or 
metropolitan  area. 

FIKANCIAl,   ASSISTANCE   rO«   PLANNING    COMPai- 
BENSrVB    CTTT     OCMONSTKATTON     PaOCRAMS 

8«c.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to.  and  to  contract  with,  city 
demonstration  agencies  to  pay  90  per  centum 
of  the  oc»te  of  planning  and  developing  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs 
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(b)  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided 
under  this  section  only  If  ( 1 )  the  application 
for  such  assistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
local  governing  body  of  the  city,  and  (2)  the 
Secretary  has  determined  that  there  exist  (1) 
administrative  machinery  through  which  co- 
ordination of  all  related  planning  activities 
of  local  agencies  can  be  achieved  and  (11) 
evidence  that  necessary  cooperation  of  agen- 
cies engaged  In  related  local  planning  can 
be  obtained. 

FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE    FOR    APPROVES    COMPRE- 
HENSIVE    CITY     DEMONSTRATION     PROGRAMS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  review  plans 
for  comprehensive  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams In  order  to  determine  that  (1)  such 
plans  satisfy  the  criteria  for  such  programs 
set  forth  In  section  4.  and  (2)  the  various 
projects  or  activities  to  be  undertaken  In 
connection  with  such  programs  are  sched- 
uled to  be  Initiated  within  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  city  demon- 
stration agencies  to  pay  80  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  administering  approved  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  programs,  but 
not  the  coet  of  administering  any  project  or 
activity  assisted  under  a  Federal  grant-in- 
aid  program. 

(c)  To  assist  the  city  to  carry  out  the 
projects  or  activities  Included  within  an  ap- 
proved comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  city  demonstration  agency  of 
not  to  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  non-Federal  contributions  other- 
wise required  to  be  made  to  all  projects  or 
activities  assisted  by  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
non-Federal  contribution  required  for  each 
project  In  a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program 
shall  be  certified  to  the  Secretary  by  the 
Federal  department  or  agency  (other  than 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment) administering  such  program, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  accept  such  deter- 
mination In  computing  the  grants  hereunder. 

(d)  Grant  funds  provided  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  be  used 
for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under  a 
Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  an  approved  compre- 
hensive city  demonstration  program,  or  for 
other  projects  or  activities  undertaken  as 
part  of  such  demonstration  program.  If 
used  for  projects  or  activities  assisted  under 
a  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  which  are 
undertaken  as  part  of  such  demonstration 
program,  funds  provided  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  credited  as  part  or  all  of 
the  required  non-Federal  contribution  to 
such  projects  or  activities. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  under  this  section  unless  he  has  ob- 
tained satisfactory  assurances  that  the  lo- 
cality will  maintain,  during  the  period  an 
approved  comprehensive  city  demonstration 
program  Is  being  carried  out,  a  level  of  ag- 
gregate expenditures  for  activities  similar  tc 
those  being  assisted  under  this  section  not 
less  than  the  level  of  aggregate  expenditures 
for  such  activities  prior  to  Initiation  of  the 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  program. 

OmCE    or    THE    FEDERAL    COORDINATOR 

Sec.  7.  There  shall  be  established  for  each 
locality  having  an  approved  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  an  office  to  be 
known  as  the  office  of  the  Federal  coordina- 
tor headed  by  a  director  who  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  The  director  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
from  time  to  time  prescribe  with  respect  to 
helping  achieve  the  maximum  effective  co- 
ordination of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
undertaken  in  connection  with  comprehen- 
sive city  demonstration  programs.  Nothing 
m  thU  section  shall  be  construed  to  vest  In 
the  Secretary  any  authority  to  exercise  or 
delegate  any  function  or  duty  vested  by  law 


In  any  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  other  than  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  activities  as  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  to  provide,  either  dlrecUy  or  by 
contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technical 
assistance  to  city  demonstration  agencies  to 
assist  such  agencies  In  planning,  developing, 
and  administering  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration programs. 

RELOCATION   REQUIREMENTS  AND  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  A  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration program  must  Include  a  plan  for 
the  relocation  of  Individuals,  families,  bxisi- 
ness  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organizations 
displaced  or  to  be  displaced  In  carrying  out 
the  city  demonstration  program.  The  relo- 
cation plan  shall  be  consistent  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  assure 
that  (1)  the  provisions  nad  procedures  In- 
cluded In  the  plan  meet  relocation  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  those  prescribed  under 
section  105(c)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
with  respect  to  urban  renewal  projects  as- 
sisted under  tUle  I  of  that  Act,  and  (2)  relo- 
cation activities  are  coordinated  to  the  max- 
imum extent  feasible  with  the  Increase  In  the 
supply  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing 
for  families  and  Individuals  of  low  or  mod- 
erate income,  as  provided  under  the  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program,  or 
otherwise.  In  order  to  best  maintain  the 
available  supply  of  such  housing  for  all  such 
families  and  individuals  throughout  the  city. 

(b)  To  the  extent  not  otherwise  author- 
ized under  any  Federal  law,  financial  assist- 
ance extended  to  a  comprehensive  city  dem- 
onstration agency  under  section  6  shall  In- 
clude grants  to  cover  the  full  cost  of  reloca- 
tion payments,  as  herein  defined.  Such 
grants  shall  be  In  addition  to  other  financial 
assistance  extended  to  such  agency  under 
section  6. 

The  term  "relocation  payments"  means 
payments  by  a  comprehensive  city  demon- 
stration agency  to  a  displaced  Individual, 
family,  business  concern,  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization which  are  made  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
(to  the  extent  applicable,  but  not  Including 
the  date  of  displacement)  as  are  provided  for 
relocation  payments,  at  the  time  such  pay- 
ments are  approved,  by  section  114  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  with 
respect  to  projects  assisted  undfer  title  I 
thereof. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  applicable 
with  respect  to  any  displacement  occurring 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 
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CONTINUED     AVAILABILITY     OF     FEDERAL     GRANT- 
IN -AIL    PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  unless  hereafter  enacted  ex- 
pressly in  limitation  of  the  provUlons  of  this 
section,  funds  appropriated  for  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  which  are  reserved  for 
any  projects  or  activities  assisted  imder  such 
grant-in-aid  program  undertaken  in  connec- 
tion with  an  approved  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program  shall  remain  avaU- 
able until  expended  when  so  provided  In  ap- 
propriation acts. 

CONSULTATION 

Sec.  11.  In  carrying  out  the  provUlons  of 
this  Act.  Including  the  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  each  Federal 
department  and  agency  affected  by  each  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  before 
entering  Into  a  commitment  to  make  grants 
for  such  program  under  section  6. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neceoeary 


to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Ac?VAp- 
proprlatlons  authorized  under  this  Act  shall 
remain  avaUable  until  expended  when  so 
provided  In  appropriation  acts. 

DErXNITTONS 

Sec  13.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Federal  grant-in-aid  prc«ram"  means 
a  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
other  than  loans  and  other  than  the  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  Act. 

(b)  "City  demonstration  agency"  means 
the  city  or  any  local  public  agency  estab- 
lished or  designated  by  the  local  governing 
body  to  adnalnlster  the  comprehensive  city 
demonstration  program. 

(c)  "City"  means  any  municipality  (or 
two  or  more  munlclpaUtles  acting  jolnUy) 
or,  with  respect  to  urban  areas  outside  of 
Incorporated  municipalities,  any  county  or 
other  public  body  (or  two  or  more  acting 
Jointly)  having  general  governmental  powers. 

(d)  "Local"  agencies  Include  State  agen- 
cies and  Instrumentalities  providing  services 
or  resources  to  a  city  or  locality,  and  "local" 
resources  Include  those  provided  to  a  city  or 
locality  by  a  Stote  or  Its  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality. 

TERMntATION  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec  14.  (a)  This  Act  and  aU  authority 
conferred  thereunder  shall  terminate  at  the 
close  of  June  30,  1971:  Provided.  That  the 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  authorities 
vested  In  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  may  be 
retained  by  the  S^etary  for  the  purpose  <rf 
Vquldatlng  the  affairs  and  functions  con- 
ducted under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  termination  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  disbursement  of  funds  under,  or 
the  carrying  out  of,  any  contract,  commit- 
ment, or  other  obligation  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
termination,  or  the  taking  of  any  acticm 
necessary  to  preserve  or  protect  the  Interests 
of  the  United  States  In  any  amounts  ad- 
vanced or  paid  out  In  carrying  on  operations 
under  this  Act. 


Space  Age  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished news  editor  of  the  Muske- 
gon, Mich.,  Chronicle.  Mr.  William 
May,  has  come  up  with  a  translation  of 
the  national  debt  which  makes  its  enor- 
mity a  bit  more  comprehensible — and 
frightening — for  those  who  seldom  find 
it  necessary  to  deal  or  think  in  billions. 

Bill  May's  description  of  the  size  of 
our  monstrous  national  debt  should 
carry  some  meaning  and  impact  for 
today's  space  age  generation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  which  fol- 
lows is  taken  from  the  December   18, 
1965,  issue  of  the  Muskegon  Chronicle: 
Gemini  Trip:  How  Big  Is  the  Debt? 

WUllam  A.  May,  the  Chronicle's  news  edi- 
tor, has  tried  for  years  to  find  effective  ways 
to  get  people  to  realize  the  staggering  size 
of  the  national  debt.    So  have  many  others. 

After  studying  the  recent  headlines,  Mr. 
May  came  up  with  another  comparison  In 
the  hope  that  public  Interest  In  Gemini  6 
and  Gemini  7  might  be  translated  Into  stiu 
another  Illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  na- 
tional debt  Is  Incomprehenslvely  big. 

Gemini  7  traveled  6,149,400  mUes  before 
Its    successful    splash-down    this    morning. 
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Thla  Is  equal  roughly,  to  21.8  times  the  dis- 
tance to  the  moon,  or  nearly  11  round  trips. 

Currently,  the  national  debt  stands  at 
•331.890  million. 

That  Slim,  News  Editor  May  has  calculated, 
doesn't  mean  much  standing  by  Itself.  But 
flgxire  It  this  way:  If  you  spent  the  entire 
national  debt  on  the  number  of  miles  tra- 
»eled  by  Gemini  7.  how  much  would  you  be 
spending  per  mile? 

You'd  be  spending  $64,000  per  mile.  Or, 
In  terms  of  Moon  travel,  the  present  national 
debt  would  be  equivalent  to  spending  $64,000 
a  mile  for  H  round  trips  to  the  Moon. 

Does  that  give  anybody  a  better  picture 
ot  the  extent  of  this  country's  national  debt? 


Formal  Statement  of  Professors  of  Inter- 
national  Law  to  President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  rzxjia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1968 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mls- 
Sruided  Americans  are  isruing  irresponsi- 
ble statements  condemning  our  Nation's 
military  action  In  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam.  Portunately.  these  demon- 
strations are  slacking  off  because  the 
country  resents  them.  But.  this  "mili- 
tant minority  of  misfits,  as  a  group,  is 
atUl  grabbing  a  great  amount  of  pub- 
licity and  headlines — in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  "Man  Bites  Dog"  story. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished House  of  Representatives  Is 
disgusted  and  disturbed  over  these  head- 
Mne-huritlng  hoodlums  who  brazenly 
bum  draft  cards,  demonstrating  con- 
tempt for  the  country's  courageous 
leadership. 

They  have  castigated  our  countrymen 
as  criminal  aggressors  who  are  violating 
International  law  and  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

But.  I  was  exceedingly  proud  when  a 
group  of  distinguished  professors  of  In- 
ternational law  from  31  universities 
throughout  America  recently  sent  to 
President  Johnson  a  formal  statement 
emphasizing  the  legality  of  our  military 
"■Istance  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Vietnam. 

We  hear  very  little  about  the  funda- 
mentals of  established  international  law 
and  order  under  which  civilized  nations 
of  the  world  operate — compared  to  what 
we  see.  hear,  and  read  from  unquaUfled. 
Irresponsible  sources — so  I  proudly  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  In  the  House  the 
statement  these  distinguished  professors 
of  International  law  made  through  Dr. 
E.  Ernest  Ooldstein,  of  the  University  of 
Texas  School  of  Law.  at  Austin.  It  con- 
cerns the  basic  rights  and  responsibili- 
ties all  sovereign  naUons  have  under 
customary  international  law  as  well  as 
th#  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The- 
statement  follows: 

Aa  tMchers  of  tnt«rnaUonal  law  we  wish 
to  affirm  that  the  pr«Mnce  of  UA  forcM  In 
South  Vietnam  at  the  request  of  the  Oovern- 
m«it  of  that  country  U  Uwful  under  general 
^InclpJee  of  IntemaUonal  Uw  and  the 
Unit«d  Nations  Cbartar.    The  engagement  ot 


V.3.  forces  In  hostilities  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  U  a  legitimate 
xxae  of  force  in  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
against  aggression.  We  beUeve  that  the  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  are  taking  action  that  attacks 
neither  the  territorial  Integrity  nor  the  po- 
litical Independence  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  Vietnam — action  that  seeks  only  to  termi- 
nate aggression  originating  In  North  VleU 
nam. 

Nelll  H.  Alford.  Jr..  University  of  Virginia 
School  of  Law. 

Gordon  B.  Baldwin.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin Law  School. 

M.   Cherlf   Bassioiml.  De  Paul   University 
College  of  Law. 

Richard  R.  Baxter,  Harvard  University  Law 
School. 

William  W.  Bishop,  Jr.,  University  of  Mlchl- 
grnn  Law  School. 

Pasco  M.  Bowman  U,  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Law. 

Brendan     P.     Brown,     Loyola     University 
School  of  Law,  New  Orleans, 

Austin     V.     Clifford,     Indiana    University 
School  of  Law. 

William  T.  Dean,  Cornell  Law  School. 
Gray    L.    Dorsey,    Washington    University 
School  of  Law. 

Carl  M.  Prankim.  University  of  Southern 
California  School  of  Law. 

Richard  D.  GUllam,  Jr..  University  of  Ken- 
tucky College  of  Law. 

David    Glnsburg.    Georgetown    University 
Law  Center. 

E.   Ernest  GoMstem,  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law. 

James   P.   Hogg.   University  of  Mln       ^^ta 
Law  School. 

James  L.  Hughes.  Ciimberland  Law  School 
of  Howard  College. 

Howard  S.  Levle.  St.  Louis  University  Law 
School. 

W.   T.    Malllson,   Jr.,    George   Washington 
University  Law  School. 
Myres  S.  McDouga..  Tale  Law  School. 
Claude   B.   Mlckelwalt,   American   Univer- 
sity, Washington  College  of  Law. 

Lester     B.     Orfleld.     Indiana     University 
School  of  Law. 

Manfred      Pleck.      Crelghton      University 
School  of  Law. 

John    M.    Raymond.   University   of   Santa 
Clara  School  of  Law. 

Edward  D.  Re.  St.  John's  University  School 
of  Law. 

WUllam  H.  Roberts.  Catholic  University  of 
America  School  of  Law. 

Louis  B.  Sohn.  Harvard  University  Law 
School.  V 

Sherwood  M.  Sullivan.  UnlvM»lty  of  Ne- 
braska College  of  Law. 

Howard  J.  Taubenfeld.  Southern  Meth- 
odist University  School  of  Law. 

A.  J.  Thomas.  Jr..  Southern  Methodist 
University  School  of  Law. 

W.  J.  Wagner.  Indiana  University  School 
of  Law. 

Zlgurds  L.  ZUe.  University  of  Wisconsin 
Law  School. 

Professor  Goldstein  suggested  that  the 
legal  and  factual  propositions  upon 
which  the  statement  is  based  might  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

First.  The  RepubUc  of  South  Vietnam 
is  a  recognized  state. 

Second.  Each  state  has  an  inherent 
right  of  self  defense,  wtilch  may  be  exer- 
cised either  individually  or  collectively, 
and  this  inherent  right  Is  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  for  members 
and  non-members  alike. 

Third.  The  actions  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  North  Vietnam  constitute  an 
armed  attack  sufflcient  to  bring  into  play 
the  Inherent  right  of  self  defense. 

Fourth.  The  Republic  of  South  Vlet- 
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nam  has  the  right  to  ask  for  defense  as- 
sisUnce  from  any  state,  Including  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  such  ren- 
dering of  assistance  is  not  aggression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  thing  we 
should  remember  is  that  South  Vietnam 
has  asked — over  and  over — for  our  help. 
That  is  why  we  are  there.  That  Is  why 
we  shall  stay. 
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International  Peasant  Movement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
in  the  Islander  of  Aima  Maria,  Fla.  an 
article  appeared  about  Paul  Horva't,  a 
former  Yugoelav  freedom  fighter  and  an 
active  anti-Communist. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
Mr.  Horvat  and  discussing  with  him  his 
Idea  to  mobilize  the  peasants  of  the  world 
to  light  communism. 

It  is  Mr.  Horvafs  personal  conviction 
that  the  peasants  of  the  world  hate  com- 
munism and  would  be  an  effective  force 
in  destroying  that  Ideology. 

In  this  critical  time  in  our  history,  I 
believe  the  article  from  the  Islander  de- 
serves to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.     The  news  article  follows : 

PAin,      HOBVAT.      PoBMEa      YUGOSLAV      FREEDOM 

PiOHTHS,  Now  WtNTia  Resident  op  Anna 
Maria   Island — Active   Anti-Commdnist 

Freedom  means  many  things  to  different 
people. 

To  Paul  Horvat,  of  Wllmette,  ni.,  and  Anna 
Maria,  it  meant  the  end  of  more  than  a  year 
in  prison  and  the  threat  of  execution  for 
his  activities  as  a  Yugoslav  freedom  flghter. 

His  flght  has  been  waged  against  gov- 
ernment misrule  and  foreign  and  Commu- 
nist oppression  through  two  world  wars  and 
the  period  between  them.  Now  a  softspoken, 
•mlllng  suburbanite,  and  winter  visitor  to 
the  Uland,  he  continues  to  work  for  the 
freedom  of  hU  countrymen  and  others  under 
Communist  domination  through  the  Inter- 
national Peasant  Movement,  of  which  he  Is 
president  ("peasant."  according  to  the  dic- 
tionary, means:  "one  of  a  chiefly  European 
class  of  persons  tilling  the  soU  as  small  land- 
owners or  as  Uborers."  That  Is  the  sense 
in  which  It  Is  used  here.) 

He  writes  leaflets  and  articles  and  speaks 
before  many  organisations.  A  New  Trier  Kl- 
wanl*  Club  member,  he  spoke  at  the  club's 
Independence  Day  meeUng.  And  during  the 
past  summer,  he  and  representatives  of  25 
European  and  Latin  American  countries  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  Peasant  Movement 
In  Munich.  Germany. 

Paul  Horvat  became  a  freedom  flghter  at 
a  boy  of  18  during  World  War  I.  The  son 
of  peasants  In  Austro-Hungarlan  Slovenia 
now  a  section  of  Yugoslavia,  he  helped  to 
organize  the  Slovene  Volunteers  to  combat 
misrule  and  foreign  exploitation  of  his  people 
and  to  try  to  establish  Slovenia  as  an  Inde- 
pendent state. 

Por  this  he  was  sentenced  to  die. 

World  War  I  ended  before  be  could  be 
captured,  and  the  state  of  Yugoslavia  was 
formed.  But  the  peasants'  life  did  not  Im- 
prove. Government  officials  took  advantage 
of  the  farmers  and  Communist  agitators 
tried  to  exploit  their  plight. 


"The  Communists  tried  to  gain  followers 
by  pretending  to  help  solve  our  problems  " 
Horvat  explained.  '  ' 

He  helped  to  organize  the  peasants  and 
formed  a  peasant  export  and  Import  as- 
sociation, then  a  farmers'  savings  and  loan 
association,  and  later  a  newspaper,  which  he 
edited.  He  also  helped  to  form  agrarian 
reform,  education,  and  youth  groups  as  the 
peasants  became  a  strong  enough  voting 
bloc  to  elect  some  of  their  members  to  the 
Yugoslavian  legislature. 

Then  Nazi  Invaders  struck. 
Horvat  and  hU  wUe,  Mary,  fled  with  their 
four  children  to  nearby  Croatia,  where  he 
began  to  organize  persons  to  help  refugees 
political  prisoners  and  other  victims  of  the 
war.  Arrested  by  the  Gestapo,  he  once  again 
was  sentenced  to  die.  He  was  herded  with 
other  political  prisoners  onto  a  train  for 
Slovenia. 

He  found  himself  with  80  others  In  a  small, 
dirty,  unheated  room.  Prisoners  took  turns 
sleeping  on  the  floor— because  It  was  too 
small  for  all  tp  He  down  at  once.  Pood  was 
scarce,  but  Interrogations  long. 

"Executions  were  held  every  Tuesday " 
Horvat  recalled  matter -of-factly.  "I  was  to 
be  shot  with  150  other  men  and  women  on 
October  2.  1942.  I  hoped  I  would  be  among 
the  first  killed,  so  I  woiUdn't  see  the  others 
being  shot." 

But  only  minutes  before  the  time  set  for 
the  execution,  Horvat  was  ordered  once  again 
onto  a  train,  headed  for  a  prison  in  CroatU. 
Aa  the  train  rolled  through  the  town  where 
his  family  had  settled,  it  stopped.  Paul 
Horvat  Jumped  off  and  fled  into  the  forest. 

He  learned  later  that  hU  wife  and  friends 
had  arranged  hU  transfer,  and  a  sympathetic 
railroad  worker  had  stopped  the  train  near 
the  forest. 

The  HorvaU'  return  to  their  home  in 
Slovenia  was  not  happy.  In  a  few  days 
Harvat  was  arrested  by  the  Communists,  who 
feared  his  popularity  as  a  peasant  leader. 

He  was  released,  but  he  fled  when  hU  re- 
arrest was  ordered  and  his  land  confiscated. 
Police  Imprisoned  his  wife  and  their  chil- 
dren to  force  his  return,  and  kept  Mrs. 
Harvat  In  an  unheated  basement  without 
warm  clothing.  When  she  became  severely 
ill,  the  family  finally  was  released.  They 
also  fled  Yugoslavia  and  Joined  Horvat  in 
applying  to  enter  the  United  States  as  dis- 
placed persons. 

More  delays  again  spUt  the  family  as  the 
three  oldest  children  went  to  England  under 
a  work  program.  Mr.  and  Mre.  Horvat  and 
their  youngest  son,  Paul,  waited  6  years  In 
Austrian  refugee  camps. 

It  was  during  those  years  that  Horvat 
organized  the  Congress  of  International 
Peasants  Movement.  In  1948,  3,500  dele- 
gates met  in  Austria  and  elected  him  presi- 
dent. '^ 

After  more  deUys  and  hardships,  the  Hor- 
vate  and  their  youngest  son  finally  arrived 
in  New  YOTk  In  1952— with  only  »lo  with 
which  to  begin  a  new  life.  A  strike  ended 
Horvat's  first  Job,  in  a  Gary,  Ind.,  steel  mill. 

But  a  newspaper  ad  for  household  and  gar- 
den help  in  nilnols  opened  the  door  to  <»- 
portunlty.  The  Horvats  were  hired,  and 
within  a  year  liad  saved  enough  money  to 
begin  their  own  landscaping  business  And 
In  the  next  few  years,  they  saved  enough 
money  to  bring  their  three  oldest  chUdren 
to  the  United  States— and  to  aid  many  other 
refugee  famlllea. 

Horvat  now  operates  his  nursery  business 
in  IlUnols  with  his  son  BranUlav.  The  Hor- 
vats-  other  chUdren  also  live  on  Chicago's 
North  Shore.  " 

But  Horvat  feels  there  stUl  is  much  work 
to  be  done  tor  freedom.  He  says,  "The  farm- 
er U  the  key  to  Uberatlng  the  world  from 
communism."  "The  peasant  is  a  very  strong 
ndlvldual  who.  by  his  nature  and  tradition 
is  tied  to  the  land.    The  peawnt  has  the 


most  vital  Intereet  in  defending  his  land  or 
fighting  to  regain  it. 

"Farmers  also  tend  to  be  n&tlODallstic  and 
religious,  forces  whloh  cotuteract  commu- 
nism. 

"In  addition,  communism  tlirivM  on 
misery.  To  fight  oommunlsm,  we  must  fight 
misery,  not  wars— which  km  people,  rather 
than  Ideas. . 

"People  in  tlie  free  world  often  minimize 
the  importance  of  freedom,"  the  freedom 
fighter  refiected,  "but  like  sand  in  cmr  hands 
if  we  do  not  bold  it  firmly,  it  will  slip  away 
between  o\xi  fingers." 

(BirroE's  note. — The  material  in  the  fore- 
going article  was  taken  from  the  Wllmette 
111.,  Life.) 
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No  Time  for  Haste 


EXTENSI9N  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Saturday  Review  this  week  contains  an 
interesting  editorial  which  evaluates  the 
proposal  to  extend  the  term  of  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
2  to  4  years.  The  purpose  of  the  editorial 
is  to  urge  caution  and  most  careful  de- 
bate over  this  proposition  and  'l  believe 
that  the  reasoning  which  the  editorial 
sets  forth  deserves  review  by  all  the 
Members  of  the  House 

My  own  thinking  has  been  drawn  to 
the  historical  and  constitutional  reason- 
ing behind  the  original  establishment  of 
a  2-year  term.  The  system  has  worked 
well  through  most  of  the  years  of  our 
history.  At  times  It  has  resulted  in  same 
balkiness  during  periods  when  smoother 
transition  might  have  l>een  expected. 
On  the  whole,  however.  It  has  provided 
flexibility  and  established  certain  safe- 
guards in  maintaining  a  balance  of  Gov- 
ernment which  have  worked  well. 

Consequently,  the  hesitation  which  I 
have  felt  about  possible  change  without 
appreciable  major  gain  has  been  strong. 
I  believe  that  the  responsible  committee 
should  look  closely  at  aU  argimients  re- 
lating to  this  constitutional  change  and 
that  we  in  the  House  should  debate  it 
thoroughly  in  seeking  the  proper  action. 
For  that  reason  I  hope  that  these  argu- 
ments may  be  part  of  the  measures  we 
apply  to  the  amendment  when  it  comes 
before  the  House. 

I  recommend  that  tliis  editorial  be 
published  in  the  Record. 

No  "nME  POB  Haste 


President  Johnson's  proposal  to  extend 
terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  2  years  to  4  is  understand- 
ably popular  with  the  Congressmen  them- 
selves and,  if  the  GaUup  poll  is  substantially 
correct,  with  two-thirds  of  the  electorate  as 
well.  The  President,  urging  swift  action,  told 
Congress  the  other  night  that  the  present 
2-year  term  "requires  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  divert  enormous  energies  to  an  al- 
most   constant    process    of    campaigning 

depriving  this  Nation  of  the  fullest  measure 
of  their  skill  and  their  wisdom."  A  longer 
term  the  President  argues,  would  attract 
more  men  of  the  highest  quaUty  to  political 
life  since  they  would  have  greater  security 
and  would   not  be  forced  conatanUy  to  go 


home  and  mend  fences,  but  could  concen- 

^^t  .^?®'5  '■«ele«"oh  activiues  in  those  ^ara 
divisible  by  four.  /«»«• 

But  flexibility  and  fluidity  must  ever  be 
the  watchwords  of  government  In  an  atomic 
age^  Before  Congress  too  hastUy  alters  the 
intricate  system  of  checks  and  balances  that 
have  worked  reasonably  well  m  the  Ameri- 
can government  system,  we  strongly  urge 
^utlon  and  the  most  careful  debaUs  rather 
than  the  "swift  action"  the  President  re- 
quests. The  2-year  House  term  was  not  a 
quixotic,  offhand  notion,  and  to  fix  our  legU- 
latlve  processes  into  a  less  subtle  and  more 
rigid  form  might  be  a  disastrous  mistake  In 
the  atomic  age. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  had  sound  reasons 
indeed  for  placing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  a  biennial  basis,  reasons  as  true  to- 
day  as  they  were  In  1787. 

A  lower  House  elected  every  2  years  more 
perfectly  refiects  the  changing  moods  of  the 
common  people  than  one  that  stays  In  office 
for  the  same  4  years  as  the  President     One 
does  not  have  to  go  back  further  than  1928 
to  realize  the  sensitivity  of  the  electorate  to 
rapidly  changing  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions, for  had  Herbert  Hoover's  majority 
remained  Intact  in  the  House  untU  the  eve 
of  the  inauguration  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
no  one  knows  how  near  open  revoluUon  the 
country  might   have  come.     SimUarly,   the 
biennial  election  reflects  much  more  swiftly 
and  accurately  changing  population  patterns     ^ 
Faced  with  a  4-year  wait  until  redress,  many  (^ 
exploding  urban  areas  might  gradually  be  ^ 
disfranchised    at    times    when    such    highly 
metropolitan   Issues   as   clvU   rights,    public 
housing,  air  pollution,  and  Integrated  trans- 
portation were  being  debated  and  voted  on 
In  an  unrepresentative  House. 

.t^J***'',""Z  ^^  *^«  keynote  and  comer- 
stone  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Those 
wise  souls  who  produced  the  Incredible  docu- 
ment sought  checks  and  balances  wherever 
they  could  find  them  so  that  no  one  man 
or  branch  of  Government  could  force  a  fool- 
tshnMs  permanently  on  the  common  people 

^^^"  °'  'i"*  ^°"*«  ^"'o  alwayrb^n 
elected  every  2  years  by  popular  vke,  but 
Senators  were  elected  by  the  State  leglsU- 
tures  as  recently  as  1913.  And  the  conUnu- 
ous  overlap  of  the  6-year  Senate  term  with 

^i!««*H?H"™*t  '^'^  '""'=^  '"o™  sensitive 
Houses  did  not  resuU  from  chance  or  whim 
but  came  about  afterVeat  deliberation  and 
as  a  careful  compromise  between  the  hie 
States  and  the  small.  ^ 

Under  the  BrltUh  political  system,  a  ma- 
jority m  Commons  can  come  tumbling  down 

«H^^  ^l^"  "^'^*'"  "^^  *'««'  o'  P"»>llc  dis- 
satisfaction with  an  issue  or  trend.  Popular 
?^  '^f,^"' Churchill  suddenly  was  no  longer 
ma  Majesty's  First  Minister  when   as  WoJld 

^t^  ^T,ft7  ^  *  *='°**'  ***  ^'■**'«^  People  felt 
In^  .K  »  i""!  "'^  ""'P*  '^  domestic  "reform 
and  that  Labor  could  accomplish  it  faster 
than  'Tory  Churchill.  This  sensltlVlty  to 
issues  is  vital  to  the  democratic  system, 
though  It  can  induce  bad  overtones^m^ 
times  through  the  constant  bickering  of  the 
opposition.     But   since   the   U.S.   le|ls&tlve 

tlvlty  to  the  pressures  of  new  Issues  and  new 

designed  to  reduce  representative  sensitivity 
by  a  longer  House  term  should  be  debated 
carefully    and     thoughtfully     and     not     be 

t^^^/*^""^  "y  ^<''<=«'  "»*«  without 
thought  for  the  consequence  to  the  checks 
and  balances  originally  Intended  in  the  bi- 
cameral plilloeophy. 

Bicameral  leglslaUon  historically  recoe- 
nlzed  the  distinction  between  the  noblUty 
and  clergy— the  lords  and  ladlee  of  inherited 
wealth  and  poeltlon-and  the  common  peo! 
pie.  The  dualism  now  prevalent  throughout 
the  democratic  world  is,  fundamentallv  an 
application  of  the  principle  of  checks  and 
balances    that    the    Jeffenwna,     Madison. 
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Franklins,  and  Manh&lU  foresaw  when  they 
wrote  and  Interpreted  the  early  Constitution. 
Not  the  least  of  the  reasons  behind  their 
logic  In  a  3-year  House  term  based  on  pop- 
ulation and  a  6-year  Senate  term  Klvtng 
equaUty  to  every  State  wae  this  very  check- 
and-balance  [>hllosophy,  for  which  no  better 
substitute  has  ever  been  devised.  Adding 
to  the  formula,  the  executive  branch,  re- 
placed each  4  years,  and  a  Judiciary  more 
or  leas  permanent  and  traditional,  we  seldom 
face  the  embaj-rassment  of  harsh  and  hasty 
legislation  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  Con- 
gress totally  incapable  of  action  at  a  time 
when  action  is  vital.  With  a  4-year  House 
term  this  balance  might  be  upset. 

In  any  case,  we  ought  to  talk  out  thor- 
eugfaly  and  logically  any  drastic  change  In 
the  highly  workable  government  equation 
we  have  built  by  now — Rl.T. 


A  Dirty  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    IfKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  time 
human  beings  take  up  arms  against  each 
other  then  Ood  must  repent  just  a  little 
that  He  created  a  species  which  has  such 
dllficulty  getting  along  with  its  own  kind. 

Any  war  is  terrible;  but  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  particularly  terrible. 

Self-righteous,  self-proclaimed,  lib- 
erators of  that  stri>-;ken  land,  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  their  North  Vietnamese  alllea. 
I. think  nothing  of  ir.urderlng  civilian  pop- 
ulations which  defy  them.  This  In- 
cludes— almost  as  a  matter  of  course — 
women  and  children. 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  the 
sentiments  expressed  about  the  latest 
Incident  of  this  tjrpe  in  the  following 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  January  26.  1966: 
Dnrrr  Wa« 

The  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Vietnamese 
,  people  by  the  Vletcong  are  so  commonplace 
that  It  takes  a  savage  incident  to  get  the 
world's  attention.  Such  an  incident  occurred 
on  the  eve  of  the  recent  Tet  truce,  In  ttue 
refugee  camp  of  Tu  Rlep.  Cotnmiinlst  guar- 
mias  stormed  the  unarmed  oamp,  burned  It 
to  the  ground  and  murdered  33  civilians. 

Children  were  cut  down  with  submachine- 
guns.  A  school  bulli  for  the  refugees  was 
destroyed. 

The  motive  for  the  massacre  seemed  to  be 
revenge.  Several  of  the  Tu  fllep  refugees 
had  fled  from  a  nearby  village  shortly  after 
the  Vlettong  overran  it.  This  apparently  was 
Insulting  to  the  guerrUlas,  Who  constantly 
proclaim  that  they  symbolize  the  true  aspira- 
tions of  the  Vietnamese  people.  So  they 
punished  the  villagers  by  slaughtering  thetn. 
And  to  make  sure  that  the  world  didn't  mis- 
understand the  butohery.  tiie  guerrillas  scat- 
tered several  leaflets  among  the  bodies,  de- 
nouncing America  for  Its  "dirty  war  of  ag- 
gression against  the  people  of  Vietnam." 

TtM  Tu  Hlep  miiMsrrii  rebuts  the  argu- 


ment, popular  among  Vletcong  apologists  in 
this  country,  that  the  guerrillas  enjoy  the 
affecUon  of  the  Vietnamese  vUlagers.  Ouer- 
rlUa  infliience  seems  io  extend  no  farther 
than  the  snout  of  a  submachlnegun.  When 
the  guns  recede,  the  villagers  flee — and  the 
standard  Vletoong  reaction  is  more  bloodshed 
among  the  innocents  they  claim  to  represent. 


Letter  to  President  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    WEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

*ir.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  72  of  our  colleagues  signed  an  ex- 
cellent letter  to  the  President  urging  him 
to  continue  efforts  toward  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam'.  I 
was  out  of  town  at  the  time  this  letter 
was  circulated  or  I  would  have  been  one 
of  the  original  signators. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  views  con- 
tained in  that  letter  and  so  informed  the 
President  yesterday.  I  submit  herewith 
the  text  of  my  letter  to  President 
Johnson. 

Janvart  36.  1906. 
Hon.  Ltkdon  B.  Johnson. 
Pretutent  of  the  United  States. 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prisident:  I  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  view  expressed  in  the 
letter  to  you  of  January  21,  1968.  signed  by 
some  72  of  my  House  colleagues.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  was  out  of  town  when  it  was  sent 
or  I,  too,  would  have  been  an  or.glnal  signer. 

I  heartily  endorse  their  support  for  yoiu' 
peace  Initiatives  combined  with  your  deter- 
mination to  show  Pelplng  and  Hanoi  that 
their  policy  of  aggression  and  subversion  can- 
not succeed. 

I  Join  in  their  hope  that  you  will  continue 
unceasingly  our  efforts  to  bring  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  to  the  conference  table.  We 
must  always  keep  the  burden  of  continua- 
tion of  these  hostilities  on  the  Communists. 
I  hope  you  will  reconsider  tJ  TTiant's  proposal 
to  acknowledge  a  Vletcong  roie  in  negotia- 
tions and  In  an  Interim  government.  This 
seems  so  eminently  inevitable,  sensil>ie,  and 
important  to  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of 
our  resolve  to  achieve  peaceful  settlement. 
I  hope  you  will  also  reconsider  bringing  the 
conflict  before  the  United  Nations. 

I  feel  you  have  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
majority  of   the   people  at  this  country  in 
your  thoughtful  and  restrained  handling  of 
this  difficult  and  frustrating  situation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

RICHARO  L.  OrrlNOEH, 

irember  of  Congress. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  pleas* 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcoro. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.3.  Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Go%'crnment  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington  25.  DC.  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Ooverimient.  The  Superintendent  of 
tkxjuments  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressionai.  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $160  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upwn  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrkssional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(UJ9.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942). 
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Hermlne  B.  Kuhl.  Three  Bridges,  N.J..  in 
place  of  ETva  Case,  retired. 

KEW    MEXICO 

Bdward  N.  D.  Fitzgerald.  Jemez  Springs, 
N.  Mez..  In  place  of  B.  M.  Mann,  retired. 

NEW    TORK 

Roger  E.  Mattls,  Castorland,  N.T.,  in  place 
of  G.  K.  Woods,  deceased. 

James  H.  Blaney,  Pranklinville.  N.T..  In 
place  of  L.  R.  Jonee.  retired. 

Ralph  E.  Chrlstoferson.  Oreenburst,  N.Y., 
In  place  of  J.  A.  Johnson,  retired.  1^ 

Ralph  O.  Cascardo.  HicksvlUe,  N.T..  In  place 
of  H.  C.  Cotler,  resigned. 

James  T.  Duffy.  Lake  George,  N.Y..  in  place 
of  H.  J.  Smith,  retired. 

Edna  C.  McManus,  Montrose,  N.Y.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  McManus,  resigned. 

Salvatore  B.  Aronlca,  North  Boston,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  Georgia  Massing,  retired. 

LeRoy  P.  Saviryer,  Sidney  Center,  N.T.,  In 
place  of  M.  B.  Belmont,  resigned. 

Richard  M.  Duquesne.  Vails  Gate.  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  J.  L.  Phillips,  retired. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Virginia  B.  Pell,  Cashiers,  N.C.,  in  place  of 
O.  H.  Wright,  retired. 

Lewis  A.  Thompson.  Jr..  Franklinton.  N.C., 
In  place  of  H.  C.  Kearney,  retired. 

Joseph  C.  Dudley.  Greenville.  N.C.,  In  place 
of  J.  K.  Proctor,  retired. 

Joseph  A.  Cherry,  Hamilton,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  A.  R.  Ewell,  retired. 

Walton  E.  Swain,  Plymouth,  N.C.,  In  place 
of  J.  C.  Swain,  retired. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Rex  L.  Powell,  Columbus,  N.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Pay.  retired. 

PaUicla  A.  McGllUvray.  Flaxton,  N.  Dak., 
in  place  of  E.  H.  Krier,  retired. 

John  L.  Wacker.  Pettibone,  N.  Dak.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  DeKrey,  retired. 

Wallace  M.  Holte.  Stanley,  N.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Poulsen,  retired. 

OHIO 

Jacob  Pavkov,  Barberton,  Ohio.  In  place  of 
E.  L.  Davis,  retired. 

Louise  James,  Beaver,  Ohio,  In  place  of 
A.  L.  Adams,  retired. 

Carl  C.  Tschantz.  Cuyahoga  Palls,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  M.  Nlcol,  retired. 

George  W.  Hogg,  Galena,  Ohio,  in  place  of 
H.  L.  Brlcker.  resigned. 

John  R.  Adams.  Germantown,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  C.  A.  Emley,  reXlred. 

Lawrence  W.  Haynee,  Hinckley,  Ohio. 
Office  established  October  10,  1969. 

Merle  P.  Andregg,  Kent.  Ohio,  in  place  of 
O.  A.  Wolcott.  retired. 

C.  Paul  Anderson.  Mlllersburg,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  A.  L.  Pair,  retired. 

Floyd  E.  Miller.  Quaker  City.  Ohio,  In  place 
of  C.  S.  Hendershot,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  Dennison,  Springfield,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  H.  A.  Lannert,  deceased. 

Joseph  P.  Banaski.  'nitonsvllle,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  W.  L.  Aiken,  retired. 

Gilmer  T.  Davis.  Jr..  West  Richfield,  Ohio 
In  place  of  C.  F.  Selther,  deceased. 

OKLAHOMA 

Thomas  I.  Mayfield.  Blnger.  Okla..  In  place 
of  J.  H.  Sellars,  Jr..  retired. 

Estella  George.  Canadian,  Okla..  in  place  of 
O.  W.  George,  deceased. 


Donald  {I.  Harrel.  Leedey.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
E.  L.  White,  retired. 

Melvln  D.  Skaggs.  Shattuck.  Okla.,  in  place 
of  V.  A.  Oates.  retired. 

ORXGOM 

John  H.  Brader,  Chemult,  Oreg.,  In  place  of 
H.  N.  Brader,  retired. 

Esma  G.  Hoover,  Kinzua.  Oreg..  in  place  of 
T.  B.  Hoover,  deceased. 

PENNSTLVANU 

Bruce  L.  lioan,  Bear  Lake,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
E.  L.  Crowe,  retired. 

Michael  Kuzman,  Columbus.  Pa..  In  place 
of  E.  H.  Blanchard,  retired. 

Steve  A.  Gavorchlk,  Palrchance,  Pa..  In 
place  of  J.  R.  Wilson,  retired. 

Harry  E.  Roudebush,  Ford  Cliff,  Pa..  In  place 
of  R.  R.  Walker,  retired. 

Mary  K.  Hertzog.  Lyon  Station,  Pa..  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Kutz,  retired. 

James  C.  Basler,  Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  B.  R.  Faust,  retired. 

Herbert  D.  Snyder,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  McCafferty,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  O'Connor,  Phoenix viUe.  Pa.,  in 
place  of  J.  D.  Kane,  Sr.,  transferred. 

J.  Richard  Hartman,  Roaring  Spring,  Pa  ' 
In  place  of  P.  A.  Martin,  retired. 

Georgia  R.  Brlggs,  RoiUette,  Pa.,  In  place  of 
E.  R.  Dexter,  retired. 

Louella  J.  Hanna,  Spring  Church,  Pa.,  In 
place  of  Margaret  Rosensteele.  retired. 

Ralph  J.  Brooking,  Starrucca,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  L.  S.  FYench,  resigned. 

PTJERTO    RICO 

GuiUermo  Martinez- Mateo  Aibonlto,  PR 
in  place  of  M.  C.  Abraham,  retired. 

Gerlneldo  Rivera,  Cabo  Rojo,  P.R.,  in  place 
of  A.  P.  Irlzarry,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

George  J.  Llegl,  Burke,  S.  Dak..  In  place  of 
C.  S.  Adams,  retired. 

Dale  U.  DeNure.  Flandreau,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  C.  H.  Schyan,  retired. 

Robert  C.  Ueckw,  Freeman,  S.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  A.  A.  Schmidt,  retired. 

Lloyd  G.  Haarberg,  Mission  Hill,  S.  Dak., 
in  place  of  A.  I.  Haarberg,  retired. 

Henry  G.  Perron,  Mobridge,  S.  Dak..  In 
place  of  M.  F.  Broe,  deceased. 

Stella  M.  HammlU,  Ree  Heights,  S.  Dak 
in  place  of  K.  H.  Speirs,  retired. 

Lyle  D.  Lyons,  Worthing,  S.  Dak.,  in  place 
of  E.  K.  Gayken.  reelgned. 

TENNESSEE 

James  C.  Troxler,  Normandy,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  A.  B.  Wood,  retired. 

Vera  R.  Beck,  Wartburg.  Tenn..  in  place  of 
C.  P.  Schubert,  retired. 

Mary  G.  England.  Whites  Creek.  Tenn  in 
place  of  C.  S.  England,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Travis  W.  RiisseU.  Ackerly.  Tex..  In  place  of 
J.  L.  Rudeseal.  transferred. 

Charlie  L.  Carter.  Jr.,  Bon  Wier,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  R.  L.  Hext,  retired. 

Calvin  H.  Davi^  Brovrafleld.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  W.  C.  Brown,  retired. 

WUllam  D.  Shepherd,  Channlng,  Tex.,  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Clanton,  removed. 

Norma  J.  Brown.  Coyanoea,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
R.  E.  Brown,  deceased. 

Douglas  R.  McGraw.  Del  Rio.  Tex.,  In  place 
of  Raymond  Roes,  retired. 
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Jewel  L.  Newbrough,  Hargill.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  P.  C.  Newbrough,  retired. 

Elsie  Joyce  Rowe,  Moscow,  Tex.,  In  t^ace 
of  W.  C.  Fancher.  retired. 

Delbert  P.  Arndt.  New  Ulm.  Tex.,  in  place 
of  B.  H..  Moeller.  Jr.,  declined. 

Bemle  M.  Smith,  Pantex,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
M.  N.  Lemmons,  retired. 

RIcliard  T.  Pawly,  Pipe  Creek,  Tex.,  In  place 
of  M.  M.  Lewis,  retired. 

Irene  A.  Yarbrough,  Princeton,  Tex.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Gantt,  retired. 

Ward  V.  HoUingshead,  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
in  place  of  O.  B.  Fields.  Jr.,  retired. 

John  C.  Gregg.  Santa  Anna,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  J.  L.  Strother,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Elmo  J.  Jacobs,  Sp>earman,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
D.  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

Mary  K.  Herring,  Whltharral,  Tex..  In  place 
of  C.  B.  Kenney,  retired. 

Ema  L.  Boggus,  Yancey,  Tex.,  In  place  ot 
George  Heillgman.  retired. 

UTAH 

Francis  E.  Haskell.  Payson,  Utah,  in  place 
of  Vernal  Twede.  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Marcellua  G.  Carpenter.  Barboursvllle,  Va., 
in  place  of  B.  E.  Utz,  retired. 

Herman  K.  WilUams,  Galax.  Va.,  In  place  of 
Fred  Adams,  retired. 

Muriel  J.  Horlander,  Meherrln,  Va..  In  place 
of  P.  J.  Horlander,  Jr..  deceased. 

Clarence  C.  Haga,  Pocahontas.  Va..  In  place 
of  M.  R.  French,  retired. 

James  H.  Hale,  Rlchlands.  Va.,  In  place  of 
B.  P.  Lambert,  removed. 

WASHINGTON 

Carol  Stlpek,  Bothell,  Wash.,  in  place  of 
W.  A.  Penn.  retired. 

Horace  C.  Longanecker,  Bridgeport,  Wash., 
in  place  of  Daon  Ringer,  retired. 

LeRoy  LeDuc,  Granite  Palls.  Wash..  In  place 
of  H.  A.  Miller,  reUred. 

Gaynor  S.  Calvlsky.  Roslyn.  Wash.,  in  place 
of  Thomas  Woodward,  retired. 

WEST     VIRGtNIA 

Charles  E.  Thompson,  Sr..  Amherstdale. 
W.  Va.,  in  place  of  Torrence  Cook,  deceased. 

Howard  A.  Payne,  BeUngton.  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  O.  O.  Baughman,  retired. 

Henry  E.  Harklns,  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  In 
place  of  C.  R.  Byrne,  retired. 

Matthew  M.  Klnsolvlng,  Cedar  Grove 
W.  Va,.  In  place  of  J.  I.  Knapp,  retired. 

Freeda  P.  Sherrard,  Inwood,  W.  Va.,  in  place 
of  E.  C.  Shroades,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Burton  W.  Sauer,  Arcadia,  Wis.,  in  place  at 
E.  E.  Wiffler,  reUred. 

Duane  D.  Chapman,  Ashlppun,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  D.  E.  Chapman,  deceased. 

James  W.  Stellpflug,  Galesvllle,  Wis.,  la 
place  of  M.  H.  Jacobson,  resigned. 

WllUam  J.  Lee,  Mellen,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
H.  V.  Kenyon,  retired. 

Harris  P.  Johnson,  Osseo,  Wis.,  In  place  ot 
R.  N.  PuUer,  retired. 

Arthur  A.  Pritzl.  Park  FalU,  WU..  In  pUos 
of  D.  P.  Vicker.  retired. 

Mary  P.  Crary.  Rock  Springs.  WU..  in  place 
Of  H.  A.  Wiseman,  deceased. 

Francis  j.  Tachovsky,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis., 
In  place  of  J.  C.  Weltermann,  retired. 

Paul  R.  Trauba,  Theresa,  WU.,  in  place  of 
C.  H.  Bodden,  retired. 
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Badfet  BecoBUf  Politicd  Weapoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  FtEPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, David  Lawrence's  recent  column 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the 
Washington  Star  la  wc»tby  of  attention. 
It  seems  to  pinpoint  that  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  the  rosy  picture  of  a  fiscal  1967 
budget  deficit  of  under  $2  billion,  the 
President's  bookkeepers  have  relied  upon 
first.  Government-generated  inflation: 
second,  $5  billion  in  tax  accelerations  or 
reduction  deferrals;  third.  $1>4  billion  in 
Government  profit  through  cheapening 
silver  coins;  and,  fourth,  other  confxis- 
Ing  Joggling  of  bookkeeping  figures. 

liie  above  mentioned  follows: 

Bttvokt    BaCDMiNa    Poutical    Wcapon 

How  Buu>7  preaidenta  of  large  buslneaMa 
could  Inform  thetr  stockholder*  18  months  in 
advance  of  a  specific  date  exactly  how  much 
money  Is  going  to  be  taken  In  dxirtng  the 
Interval,  and  how  much  Is  to  b«  spent?  Tet 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  just 
given  the  country  an  estimate  that  on  June 
30,  1097.  receipts  In  the  preceding  13  months 
wlU  have  Increased  by  the  enormous  total  of 
•11  bUllon  over  the  previous  year  and  that 
the  budget  wUl  show  a  deficit  of  lees  than 
•3  bUllon. 

Natxirally,  Johnson  doesnt  do  aU  this 
forecasting  by  himself,  but  Is  dependent  on 
a  lot  (rf  financial  experts.  The  sad  truth, 
howerer,  is  that,  no  matter  how  oonsclen- 
tlous  they  are,  they  cannot  read  the  future. 
They  cannot  know  what  will  be  the  upe-'and 
downs  of  business  and  how  much  taxes  are 
going  to  be  collected  as  a  result  ot  the  busi- 
ness activity  in  the  country. 

During  a  period  of  30  years — from  liM7  to 
\9M  Inclusive — budget  recelpU  at  the  VS. 
Treasury  have  been  overestimated  In  exactly 
half  of  those  years,  whUe  budget  expendi- 
ture* have  been  underestimated  In  13  years. 

An  example  of  how  erratic  some  of  the 
estimates  have  been  Is  shown  by  adding  up 
the  deficits  and  surpluses  frotn  1966  to  IMM, 
Inclusive.  For  those  years,  the  original  esti- 
mates eqxialled  an  accumulated  net  deficit 
ot  $18.4  bUUon,  but  the  actual  figure*  finally 
showed  a  net  deficit  of  MS.ft  billion,  or  al- 
most three  times  as  much  as  the  original 


The  last  3  fiscal  year*.  lOM  and  lOM.  have 
ran  counter  to  prerlous  experiences.  Budget 
Ncaipt*  at  the  end  ot  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
wer*  higher  than  estimated,  and  outlays  were 
lower.  But,  despite  all  this,  the  net  result 
was  an  actual  combined  deficit  of  111.8  bU- 
llon. against  an  estimated  deficit  at  •le.A 
blUlon. 

It  Is  less  than  8  months  now  to  the  end  ot 
the  current  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  1986,  but 
the  official  estimate  now  by  Johnson  is  that 
the  deficit,  which  he  forecast  In  January  1986 
at  MJ  billion.  Is  Ukely.  18  months  later,  ac- 
tually to  come  to  88.4  billion — an  underesti- 
mate at  more  than  a  bUlloo  dollars. 
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The  January  1988  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  June  30,  1987,  may  turn 
out  the  same  way.  It  may  reveal  an  over- 
estimate of  receipts  and  an  underestimate 
of  expenditures.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
budget  document  was  regarded  as  a  book- 
keeping or  economic  tool,  designed  to  gage 
the  Impact  of  Federal  finances  on  the  econ- 
omy. In  the  past  10  years,  however,  this 
has  changed  drastically,  and  the  estimates 
of  the  budget  18  months  In  advance  have 
become  more  and  more  a  political  weapon 
wielded  by  the  Inciunbent  party. 

Johnson  startled  many  observers  by  his 
announcement  that  receipts  are  going  to 
Jump  911  billion  In  the  next  fiscal  year.  It 
is  true  that  in  war  years,  when  huge  tax 
Increases  are  made,  this  has  happened,  but 
never  In  any  peacetime  years.  Receipts  have 
Jumped  considerably  at  different  times,  due 
to  sharp  increases  In  tax  receipts  or  imme- 
diately after  a  recession.  But  It  Is  surprising 
to  find  a  Presidential  estimate  of  $11  billion 
Increase  In  receipts  in  1  year  after  at  least 
3  years  of  continuing  prosperity. 

Some  of  the  figures,  of  course,  which  are 
placed  among  expected  receipts  of  the  budg- 
et are  not  derived  from  taxes  owed  in  that 
same  year,  but  represent  accelerated  pay- 
ments. Instead  of  letting  the  corporate  tax- 
payer pay  his  taxes  at  the  end  of  a  calendar 
year  or  fiscal  year,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  busi- 
ness Is  expected  to  pay  siuns  one  year  that 
normally  It  would  not  i>ay  untU  the  next  year. 
In  effect,  the  Government  Is  borrowing  from 
the  following  year's  tax  payments  without 
paying  Interest  on  the  advance.  The  object, 
of  course,  is  to  put  corporate  taxes  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis.  But.  once  the  change 
has  been  made,  the  ensuing  years  will  not 
show  any  doubling  up  of  tax  payments. 
What  Is  being  done  today  might  be  called 
borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Likewise,  when  the  coinage  Is  changed  and 
the  silver  is  taken  out  of  quarters  and  half- 
dollars,  and  the  metal  thxis  saved  is  regarded 
as  a  profit  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  It  seems 
strange  to  record  this  as  a  receipt  In  the 
same  category  as  other  annual  levies,  when 
It  is  a  nonrecurring  Item.  So  It's  hard  to  get 
any  Idea  of  whether  the  Federal  Government 
Is  truly  approaching  a  balanced  budget  or 
getting  farther  and  farther  away  from  it. 


Tbc  Honorable  Ores  Harris 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rtoama 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  bench  will  be  greatly  enriched, 
but  this  House  will  be  impoverished, 
when  our  dear  friend,  Oben  Harris. 
leaves  to  take  up  his  new  duties. 

I  know  of  no  man  who  has  graced  the 
position  that  Oren  Harris  has  held  with 
more  dignity,  more  fairness,  and  more 
just  plain  commonsenae  than  he  has. 
He  has  fielded  a  great  many  of  the  tough 
ones  in  his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the 


House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  he  has  fielded  them 
cleanly  and  handled  them  deftly  without 
too  much  fanfare  and  with  no  seeking  of 
personal  publicity.  He  has  shown  a  rare 
ability  to  bring  together  dissidents  and  to 
bring  out  workable  legislation. 

These  rare  traits  he  takes  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  They  will  stand  him  in  good 
ste^  The  House  just  will  not  be  the 
same  with  Ohen  Harris  gone. 


The  1964  Income  of  Male  Cold  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  12. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude statistics  provided  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  on  the  1964  money 
income  of  male  cold  war  veterans: 
The  1984  Monet  Income  or  Male  Cold  War 

Vetkxans    (Pebsonai.,    Family,    and    Un- 

EELATKO    iNDnODUALS) 

The  1984  median  personal  money  Income 
of  the  estimated  3  3  million  cold  war  veter- 
ans (men  who  have  served  in  the  UJ3.  Armed 
Forces  only  after  January  1956)  was  $5,100, 
according  to  a  sample  survey  of  the  civilian 
norUnstltuUonal  population  of  the  United 
States  in  March  1985. 

About  3  out  of  3  of  the  3.3  million  cold 
war  veterans  worked  at  year-round,  full- 
time  Jobs  In  1964,  and  1  out  of  3  worked 
part  year  and/or  part  time.  Only  4  percent 
of  the  cold  war  veterans  did  not  work  In 
1964.  and  Included  In  this  group  are  men 
recently  sei>arated  since  work  experience  re- 
lates only  to  clvUlan  Jobs. 

The  3.3  mllUon  cold  war  veterans  who 
worked  year-round,  fxill  time  had  a  higher 
median  Income  (88.000),  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, than  the  1  million  part-year  and/or 
part-time  veteran  workers  (median — 83,- 
100)  or  the  150.000  veterans  who  did 
not  work  (median — $1,000).  As  Indicated' 
earlier  some  of  the  cold  war  veterans  were 
only  recently  separated  from  the  Armed 
Forces;  others  were  full-time  students,  as 
well  as  the  lU  and  disabled  and  the  imem- 
ployed. 

Of  the  3.3  million  cold  war  veterans.  1  out 
of  4  (800.000)  were  relaUves  (usually  the 
sons)  of  family  heads,  1  out  of  18  (300,000) 
were  Uvlng  alone  cff  with  a  nonrelatlve  (un- 
related individuals),  and  7  out  of  10  or  3.3 
million  were  heads  of  their  own  families. 

The  median  income  of  the  3.3  mllUon  cold 
war  veteran  families  amounted  to  $6,600  In 
1984.  Half  of  these  families  had  incomes 
between  $5,000  and  $8,900.  About  one- 
fourth  received  less  than  $6,000,  and  of  these 
about  35  percent  had  under  $3,000.  These 
relatively  high  Income*  are  in  ptjrt  the  re- 
flection of  the  general  economic  expansion 
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during  1964,  with  Increases  in  employment 
and  declines  in  unemployment.  Family  in- 
come includes  Income  of  other  members  of 
the  family  (almost  exclusively  wives  of  cold 
war  veterans) .  One  out  of  five  cold  war  veter- 
an famUy  heads  was  20  to  24  years  old  whUe 
almost  eight  out  of  ten  were  25  to  34  years 
old. 

Of  all  cold  war  veteran  families.  99  percent 
were  husband-wUe  families.  These  hus- 
band-wUe  families  had  the  same  median  m- 
come  in  1964  as  all  families— $6,600.  In  half 
of  the  veteran-wife  famlUes,  wives  contrib- 
uted to  the  family  Income  by  working  Sixty 
percent  of  the  wives  of  cold  war  vet«rans  20- 
24  years  old.  and  47  percent  of  the  virlves  of 
25-34  year-old  veterans  were  In  the  labor 
force  during  all  or  part  of  1964.  Worklni? 
wives  Increased  the  family  income  on  the 
average  by  $1,000,  to  a  median  of  $7,200  com- 
pw-ed  to  the  $6,200  median  family  Income 
When  wives  had  no  earnings. 

Si'MMAHY  Tables 


The  800.000  cold  war  veterans  who  lived 
with  relative  had  a  1964  median  personal  in- 
come of  $2,400.  compared  to  a  medaln  per- 
sonal income  of  $4.800— almost  twloe  as 
much— for  the  200,000  veteran*  who  have 
taken  up  Independent  Ilvtag  as  unrelated  In- 
dividuals. Those  living  m  a  relative's  family 
were  younger— over  half  (56  percent)  were 
20-24  years  old,  as  compared  to  about  a  third 
(37  percent)  of  the  unrelated  Indlvldiiala  In 
this  age  group.  Many  of  these  young  vet- 
erans were  only  recently  discharged  from  the 
^^^^  Forces— the  median  age  at  separation 
IS  22.6  years;  some  were  going  to  school;  and 
many  had  not  yet  entered  the  labor  force  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

Half  of  the  unrelated  Individuals  received 
between  $3,000  and  $6,700  in  1964  One- 
fourth  received  under  $3,000,  and  1  out  of  16 
liad  less  than  $1,600. 

Altogether,  there  were  about  470.000  cold 
virar  veterans  who  had  under  $2,000  tacome 
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In  1964.  Almost  3  out  of  4  or  340,000  of  these 
low-Income  veterans  wc;p  living  with  rela- 
^^Jff  '""'t  «^  them  .2  out  of  3  or  about 

7^(70,000)  was  a  married  veteran  25-34  years 

The  income  distributions  presented  In  this 
report  and  attached  tables  are  based  on  an- 
proxlmately  1.500  sample  cases  of  male  cold 
war  veterans.  DaU  In  the  tables  are  pre- 
sented In  considerable  detaU  for  use  by  ana- 
lysts In  making  various  comblnaUons  of  in- 
come   classes.     Whether    the    data    are    re- 

f,^!!^^  '*^''^*•  ^^^y  "^^^'J  be  used  m  con- 
Junction  with  the  statement  on  "RellabUlty 

?L  i^.  "J^^""  *'''*  ^'^'^  "tandard  error  for 
rlL,  T^^  ''^'^^  ^'■°'^  "^«  s^o^Ple  survey 
results.  The  Information  in  thlTnote  is 
from  special  tabulations  of  the  Census 
Bureaus  Current  Population  Survey,  made 
under  contract  for  the  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
tratlon. 


Table  \.~Money  income  and  work  experience  of  male  cold 
war  veterans,  1964 


Table  H.-Money  income  in  1964  of  male  cold  war  veterans:  by 

family  status  " 


Income  In  1964 


Under  $1,000 

$1,000  to  n.aw. 

$2,000  to  t2.Sg0. 

$3,000  to  $4,0ge 
$5,000  to  |6,gg0 
$7,000  to  $e,90e. 
$10,000  and  over 

Mediant. 


>  Rounds  to  raro 


Number  (thousands) 

Percent,  by  inoome 


'  Computed  from  unrounded  data  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred  dollars. 
Table  1.— Money  income  in  1964  of  male  cold 


Families  headed  by  cold  war  veterans 

Relatives 

of  family 

hesd' 

Income  in  1S64 

AH 

Husband-wiCe  lamUies 

Unrelated 
indi- 
viduals 

) 

All 

Wife 

with 

earnings 

Wife 
with  no 
earnings 

Number  (thousands) 

2,279 

Z2S2 

1.115 

i.ir 

840 

20$ 

Percent,  by  inoome. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under  $1,000- 

$1,000  to  $1,999 

1 
2 
4 
19 
29 
29 
16 

1 
2 
4 
19 
29 
29 
16 

O 
2 
3 

16 
27 
32 
20 

2 
2 
4 

22 
31 
26 
13 

23 
IS 
17 
22 
14 
5 

4 

$2,000  to  $2,999 

• 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

10 

$5,000  to  $6,990 

33 

$7,000  to  $0,999 

22 

$10,000  and  over 

16 

1                     6 

Median  « 

$0^600 

$6,600 

$7,200 

$6,300 

(%«»           $4,000 

'  Computed  from  unrounded  date,  and  rounded  to  U.e  nearest  hundred  dollars. 

war  veterans,  by  1964  work  experience  and  age,  in  the  UniUd  Slates 
[Age  in  March  1965] 


Number  (thousands) 


I'ndcr  $500 

$600  to  $699 

$1,000  to  $1,499 

$1.500to$l,998..  . 

$2,000  to  $2,499 ' 

$2,500  to  $2,999 

$3,000  to  $3,499 

$3,500  to  $3,999 

$4,000  to  $4,499..    . 

$4 .."W)  to  $4 ,999 ■""■ 

$5,000  to  $5,499... 
$5,500  to  $5.990... 

$B.000  to  $6.999...       

$7,000  to  $7.999... 
$8,000  to  $8.999...'. Ill 
19,000  to  $0,999... 
$10,000  to  $14,999.. 
$15,000  to  $24,999.. 
$-.'.\000 and  over.   ...'.'.'.'.'„ 

Medliin  (dollar*)*. 

'  Includes  cold  war  veterans  tinder  20  years  of  am 

.  K^nd  "tX^'*  '^^  °°*  '^"'^  "^  ^'^  ^  '"an  100,000 

•  Computed  from  unrounded  data,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  $10. 


d«T.Sd-n^o?J?°ta''dfJr?h£'Crofl^L;^~^ 

for  smaller  population  ba8B8.^i»nu5^/>w.  ,™  !f'3Pi°*^**'™**®»'I»rt'<:<»'«r'y 

For  >^pU^yarU.mitr!^^l^^^t^^}i^i^i°^^  «»»«  whole  percent' 


Friday,  January  28,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHUGHTS 


Senate  continued  to  debate  motion  to  take  up  right-to-work  repeal. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


/ 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages   1329-1360 

Bills  Introduced:  Nine  bills  and  two  resolutions 
were  introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2844-2852;  S.J.  Res. 
131 ;  and  S.  Con.  Res.  73.  ^„,„ ,  '329_,  330 

Right  To  Work:  Senate  continued  to  debate  Mans- 
field motion  to  take  up  HJl.  77,  repealing  the  right- 
to-work  provisions  (set.  14(b))  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  proposed  amendments  thereta 

Pog«i 1360-1371,  1377-1393 

Nominations:  Senate  received  the  following  nomina-, 
tions:  Henry  Allen  Moe,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Intcrnadonal  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities; and  numerous  postmasters.  pofl«t  1393-1393 

Quorum  Calls:  Two  quorum  calls  were  taken  today. 

Paget  1 333,  1377 

Program  for  Saturday:  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and 
recessed  at  5:10  p.m.  until  10  a.m.  Saturday,  January 
29,  when  it  will  continue  consideration  of  motion  to 
take  up  H.R.  77,  right-to-work  repeal  pog*  1393 

Committee  Meetings 

{Commi$Ues  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

NOMINATION 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences: 
Committee  ordered  favorably  reported  the  nomina- 


tion of  Dr.  Robert  C  Seamans,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  Deputy  Administrator,  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Prior  to  this  action,  committee  held  hearings  on 
this  nomination  where  favoring  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  Senators  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  and 
Saltonstall.  The  nominee  was  present  to  testify  and 
answer  questions  on  his  own  behalf. 

FOREIGN  AID 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  held 
hearings  on  S.  2793,  authorizing  an  additional  $415 
million  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Ru«k  and  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
David  E.  Bell.  I  * 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

NOMINATIONS 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare:  Committee 
approved  for  reporting  the  following  four  nomina- 
tions: Harold  Howe  II,  ot  North  Carolina,  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  HEW;  Franklyn  A.  Johnson, 
of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Director  dt  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity;  Dr.  Stewart  G.  Wolf,  Jr., 
ol  Oklahoma,  and  Dr.  WilUam  B.  Bean,  of  Iowa,  both 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  ol  Regents,  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  Public  Health  Service. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 

The  .House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  31,  1966,  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  For  program  sec  Ccmgrcssional  Pro- 
gram Ahead  in  this  xSicsst. 

1X6 


Committee  Meetings 

AIRCRAFT  PHASEOUT 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  No.  2 
met  in  executive  session  and  continued  hearings  00 


The  Prodacert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Monday,  January  31. 1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Longview 
Daily  News,  January  26,  1966 

We  aU  are  proud  of  the  great  progress 
which  has  characterized  our  area. 

No  one  man  has  exerted  more  success- 
ful efforts  to  bring  about  this  progress 
than  Publisher  Carl  Estes,  of  the  Long- 
view  Dally  News- Journal: 
Thb  Pbodochus 
Constructive  history  U  a  moving  chronicle 
or  the  producers.     It  wastes  lltUe  time  on 
the  folblee  of  men.  even  lees  on  their  faUures. 
Its  emphasis,  for  the  giUdanoe  and  Inspira- 
tion of  new  generaUons,  U  upon  Ideas  and 
their  originators,  plans  and  their  Improvls- 
ers,  resiuts  and  the  men  who  produce  them 
Thlrty-flve  years  Is  a  brief  span  of  time 
as  history  Is  measured.     Into  the  short  pe- 
riod  since   the  Lathrop   discovery  weU   put 
Longview  and  Gregg  County  in  the  national 
spoUlgbt  as  the  greatest  oU  producing  area 
In  America  has  been  compressed  the  record 
of  a  speed  and  variety  of  progress  seldom  If 
ever  recorded  In  history. 

If  our  hundreds  of  guests  for  this  35th  an- 
niversary celebraUon— headed  by  our  distin- 
guished Gov.  John  B.  ConnaUy  and  other 
high  State  offlclals— could  look  into  the 
record  of  Longvlew's  growth,  they  would  And 
these  marks  of  progress,  comparing  1930 
figures  with  1»65:  population  5,026,  up  about 
10-fold  to  nearly  60,000;  bank  deposits 
•  1.4ft4,000,  now  »76,117.99a;  water  custtmiers 
958.  now  14,905;  electric  customers  1,302,  now 

Longview  today  has  some  130  Industrial 
plants,  and  6  planned  Industrial  dUtrlcts 
offer  new  Indvistry  every  desired  faculty. 
The  Longvlew-Gregg  County  labor  market 
affords  33.430  Jobs,  a  record  high.  Prom  our 
diversified  economic  base  flowed  estimated 
individual  income  of  $188,489,000  In  1965,  re- 
sulting In  estimated  sales  of  •140,800.000. 

Industrial  and  commercial  growtli  In 
Longview  In  1965— Including  new  plants 
business  and  public  btUldlngs.  residences' 
schools,  and  churches — totaled  some  $55 
million.  Another  $ia  mUUon  of  highway 
Improvements  were  under  way.  The  Gregg 
County  Airport,  expanding  and  adding  new 
facUlUes,  by  latest  report  was  No.  1  In  East 
Texas  In  passenger  boardings,  with  large 
gains  recorded  In  air  express,  airfreight,  and 
airmail  tonnage. 

The  famed  Lathrop  and  two  other  dis- 
covery wells  alerted  the  petroleum  Industry 
to  the  existence  of  a  giant  oil  reservoir  and 
the  east  Texas  field  developed  Into  a  $15  bU- 
llon  bonanza  with  more  than  25,000  produc- 
ing wells.  It  has  produced  3.7  blUlon  barrels 
of  oil  and  has  another  1.7  bUllon  barrels  of 
recoverable  reserves— thanks  to  the  early 
vision  and  hard  work  of  a  few  pioneers  in 
conservation  who  helped  bring  order  out  <rf 
early  chaos. 


Appendix 

Preserving  reservoir  pressure  through  hard- 
won  conservation  measures  and  a  major  sec- 
ondary recovery  program  has  assured  the 
field  another  40  years  of  production  at  near 
current  rates,  and  many  wells  are  expected 
to  be  producing  oU  100  years  from  now^Tho 
OU  industry  payroll  In  Gregg  County  last 
year  exceeded  $13  million,  and  added  produc- 
tive life  of  the  field  wlU  long  continue  to 
bring  major  benefits  to  producers,  royalty 
owners,  service  and  supply  firms.  Industry 
offlc  als  and  workers,  and  to  wholesale  and 
retail  business  In  this  area. 

Spotlighted  in  the  perspective  of  a  35-year 
time  span,  credit  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
velopment of  the  great  east  Texas  field  for 
Its  preservation  through  orderly  production 
and  conservauon,  for  the  diversified  Indus- 
trial progress  that  has  come  in  more  recent 
years,  and  for  the  commercial,  educational 
and  cultural  prosperity  that  has  foUowed' 
must  go  to  a  group  of  leaders  whom  we  shall 
call  the  producers."  These  have  been  the 
men  with  vision.  Ideas,  and  plans,  and  the 
courage  and  energy  to  produce  results. 

As  we  welcome  our  guests  today,  we  salute 
the  pioneers  of  oU,  the  prime  movers  of  m- 
dustrial  development,  and  the  producers  of 
''ro  re*"'*    educational    and    governmental 

.r.fnff^"*?  ^'-il^*  pioneering  vision  and 
spirited  leadership  of  one  particular  man 
^rl  f*^  given  ^ipreservedly  of  his  physical 
strength  and  means  to  so  many  of  the  phases 
or  progress,  we  who  have  worked  closest  with 
him  across  the  yearn  believe  we  bespeak  the 

ottu"^,  °*  *^*   P**^'«  *»  ''o  dedicate  thU 
35th  oil  anniversary  Issue  to  our  publisher 
and  the  friend  of  Longview  and  east  Texas 
Carl  L.  Estes. 

The  STArr  or  the  News  and  Joubnal 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Birthday 
Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31. 1966 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
was  the  84th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt— one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  of  all  time.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  paying 
special  tribute  to  this  tinily  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  distinguished  world 
leader. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reoord.  I  caU  to  your  attention  a 
portion  of  page  809  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  January  30.  1948.  The  letter 
published  therein  and  reproduced  below 
was  written  by  the  late  Fleetwood  Rich- 
ards. Sr.,  of  Lockhart.  Tex.,  whose  son. 
Fleetwood  Richards,  Jr.,  now  serves  as 
my  administrative  assistant  In  Austin. 
Senator  Richards  was  one  of  the  greatest 
honest-to-goodness  humanitarian  lead- 
ers who  ever  lived.  He  knew  hmnan  na- 
ture better  than  any  man  I  have  known 


Few  men  have  been  more  loyal  to  the 
Ideals  of  a  President  than  Mr.  Richards 
Sr..  was  to  President  Roosevelt.  His  let- 
ter to  his  lovely  wife  is  a  warm  and  touch- 
ing reflection  of  the  love  our  country  held 
for  President  Roosevelt.  Similarly  the 
letter  written  to  the  then  Congressman 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  tribute  to  the 
love  and  affection  he  held  for  Mr.  John- 
«>n  whose  cause  he  supported  from  the 
first  day.  He  recognized  then,  as- we  all 
do  now.  that  Mr.  Johnson,  a  close  friend 
and  supporter  of  President  Roosevelt 
was  an  imusual  leader— a  warmhearted 
man  whose  star  was  ascending  and  who 
possessed  qualities  similar  to  those  of 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  letter  was  placed  in  the  Record 
18  years  ago  yesterday  by  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  my  predecessor,  who 
now  serves  as  our  great  President. 

Both  the  letter  and  Mr.  Johnson's  re- 
marks, then  as  now,  are  fitting  m«no- 
rials  to  the  late  FX>.R.  They  are  as 
follows: 

The  Late  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
this  day  In  1882  was  bom  a  man  destined  to 
guide  his  country  through  Itegreatest  perils 
As  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  loved  his  coun- 
trymen,  so  they  loved  him.  That  affection 
of  one  man  for  the  many— and  of  the  many 
for  one  man— bound  our  Nation  together  In  a 
luUty  we  have  missed  since  he  left  us. 

The  altogether  personal  affection  so  many 
mUllons  of  us  felt  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
brought  into  poignant  focus  when  he  died 
In  our  teeming  cities,  in  small  towns  at 
crossroad  stores,  and  along  lonely  country 
trails,  almost  unbearable  grief  came  to  the 
people  of  America. 

To  those  shocking  words.  "Roosevelt  Is 
dead."  men.  women,  and  children  reacted  as 
though  the  news  concerned  one  near  and 
dear  to  them.  Some  wept.  Some  were  swept 
by  black  despair.  Some  were  appalled  at  the 
unfillable  gap  lert  In  the  worid's  leadership 

In  the  smaU  town  of  Lockhart,  Tex  In  my 
congressional  district,  one  who  loved  'Roose- 
velt found  some  comfort  in  the  way  so  many 
of  us  find  It:  He  told  his  wife  what  was  in 
his  heart.  She  was  away  rrom  home,  and  he 
wrote  her.  I  lately  obtained  a  copy  or  that 
letter,  written  by  Fleetwood  Richards  of 
Lockhart. 

Mr.  Richards  has  a  dUtlngiilshed  record  of 
public  service  In  our  Texas  Legislature  Be- 
cause his  letter  so  beautifully  expressed  the 
sorrow  so  many  of  us  felt  on  that  faterul 
day  In  1945,  and  expressed  It  In  language 
beyond  our  capacity,  I  have  presumed  upon 
my  rrlendshlp  with  Mr.  Richards  to  offer  the 
letter  today  as  a  memorial  to  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt : 

Lockhart,  Tex., 

Mt  Dearest  Gussie:  Roosevelt  Is  dead. 
Sorrow  and  gloom  shrouds  the  town  of  Lock- 
hart and  Its  people.  Business  and  people  are 
almost  at  a  standstUl.  Golf  has  not  been 
mentioned  In  almost  a  full  day.  The  report 
of  his  death  reached  me  In  the  Domino  Hall. 
That  Is  where  Americanism  lingers  In  the 
rough.  There  is  where  It  Is  most  typical 
There  Is  where  Roosevelt  U  most  loved  and 
appreciated.  There  is  where  labor  relaxes 
and  recreates.  The  news  stopped  every  game 
No  sounds  were  audible,  except  sighs.    The 
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leader  of  their  bojM*.  the  prince  of  their 
cause,  their  refuge,  bad  gone.  Silently,  they 
went  away.  They  walked  slower,  they  talked 
leM.  and  they  thought  more.  It  waa  the  kad- 
dest  moment  In  all  American  life.  Their 
•hip  was  without  a  rudder. 

In  his  golngr.  anxiety  reached  Its  greatest 
peak.  Determination  did  not  seem  to  falter 
or  hesitate.  It  seemed  to  absorb  vengeance. 
Hope  was  uncertain.  It  must  wait.  The  fu- 
ttire  must  build  and  suataln  It.  World  peace 
took  a  body  blow.  It  did  not  fall.  It  did  not 
take  the  count.  It  la  disappointed,  and  that 
disappointment  should  be.  and  must  be.  Its 
inspiration  and  determination  to  work,  to 
sacrifice,  and  to  succeed.  It  la  hunmanlty's^ 
only  hope. 

In  a  weak  and  humble  way,  on  erery  occa- 
sion, and  at  erery  call,  I  have  tried  to  shoul- 
der my  responsibility  to  him  and  the  cause 
that  he  represents.  Maybe  I  have  been  a 
■sum  part  of  a  great  undertaking.  I  feel  so. 
I  served  him  and  his  cause,  and  the  people's 
cause,  as  I  see  It^wlth  an  apostle's  devotion 
free  of  selfish  motive. 

I  say,  and  maybe  I  never  could  have  said  it 
befal'e.  a  man  Is  dead  that  I  never  doubted 
or  qoMstloned.  Somehow.  I  followed  him  and 
his  iMUlerahlp  with  a  faith  and  confidence, 
free  of  every  doubt.  He  gave  a  part  of  his 
life's  span  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
liberty.  In  It  all.  I  think  that  he  was  con- 
scientious. To  the  downtrodden,  he  was  as 
faithful  as  Paul  was  to  Christ.  He  served 
and  saved  others.  "Himself  he  could  not 
•ave.- 

I  never  coinmltted  an  act  or  spoke  a  word 
that  made  his  road  longer  or  Its  burden 
heavier.  I  never  added  weight  to  his  weak- 
ened body  or  his  troubled  mind.  I  tried  to 
give  him  strengh.  I  might  have  been,  and 
I  think  that  I  was.  a  little  more  diligent  and 
devoted  to  him.  and  the  purposes  and  Ideals 
that  he  championed,  than  I  have  been  to  my- 
•elf  and  my  own  soul.  In  It  aU.  I  am  satisfied. 
Love. 

Plcxtwooo. 


Aerospace  Techaolofr  Help  for 
Tomorrow'i  Qtiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  DoilfALD  RUMSFELD 

ov  axmoia 
nf  THI  HODSE  OP  RKPRlBSNTA-nVKS 

Monday.  January  31. 1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELX).  Mr.  Speaker,  mon- 
umental problems  of  residential  and 
.  ocmmercial  blight,  air  and  water  pollu- 
tion, traffic  congestion,  street  crime  and 
delinquency,  and  others  await  solu- 
tion. In  the  1965  fourth  quarter  edition 
of  Sperryscope.  a  publlcaUon  of  the 
Sperry  Rand  Corp..  Karl  O.  Harr.  Jr.. 
authored  an  article  on  the  application  of 
aerospace  technology  and  systems  analy- 
sis techniques  to  the  burgeoning  prob- 
lems of  our  major  population  centers. 
Mr.  Harr,  president  of  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association.  \»s  a  dlstlngxilshed 
record  of  Oovemment  service. 

The  article  foUowa: 
AaaosPACB  TccRNOLOoT  HxLP  »oa  TbMoaaow'a 
Crms 
(By  Karl  O.  Harr,  Jr.) 
I  do  not  make   any  eUlm  to  knowledg* 
about  urban  problems  in  gmml.    Uj  cre- 
dential* are  lunited  to  mattan  of  oooesra  for 
that  unique  IXMlustry  eaU«l  •^trrmpmn     the 
large  but  rather  raraflad  tiulustry  which  Is 
prUaarlly  en<af«a  in  pn)diicli>«  the  Natton's 


complex  equipment  for  defense  and  space 
exploration.  The  times  have  made  the  aero- 
space Industry  a  fascinating  buslneaa,  a 
glamorous  one,  and  one  Intimately  Involved 
In  the  Nation's  security  and  well-being. 

There  Is  much  more  to  be  learned  from 
the  aerospace  Industry's  experience  over  the 
past  decade  or  so  than  the  straightforward 
stories  of  how  It  became  what  It  Is  today 
and  what  Its  problems  are  for  the  futxire. 
Because  of  the  pressure  under  which  It  has 
operated  It  has,  in  turn,  forged  some  rather 
uncommon  Industrial  oapablUtles,  and  be- 
cause of  the  unique  relationship  which  It  has 
both  suffered  and  enjoyed  with  Its  principal 
customer,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  this  experience  has  potential  applica- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  clUes. 

Tangible  and  Intangible  manifestations  of 
the  space  age — or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the 
areoepace  age — are  all  around  us.  They  even 
pervade  our  advertuing  conamerdals  and 
public  relations  programs.  "Spwce  age  cir- 
cuitry" Is  advanced  as  the  key  to  superior 
TV  sets:  "Jet."  whether  it  be  Jet  age  fashions 
OTthe  New  York  Jets,  has  become  a  common 
term  to  describe  that  which  Is  favorably  mod- 
em. Our  children's  Interest  and  o\ir  own 
attenUon  as  TV  viewers  and  newspaper  read- 
ers Is  heavily  engaged  by  aerospace  matters. 
In  short,  the  speed  and  scope  of  the  acceler- 
ating technology  of  our  times  and  Its  impact 
on  our  Uvea  have  been  largely  accepted  psy- 
chologlcaly  by  the  public.  In  the  mort  super- 
ficial sense,  the  impUcaUons  of  the  aero- 
space age  have  been  accepted  aa  something' 
positive. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  In  the 
pursuit  of  genuine  aerospace  activities,  the 
aerospace  age  Is  fully  upon  us.  Oovemment 
and  private  customers  and  their  Industrial 
•Oppllers  of  aerospace  equipment  have  had 
to  cotne  face  to  face  with  the  realities  of  mov- 
ing at  full  speed  into  this  complex  new  di- 
mension. What  U  still  sometimes  lacking 
is  an  appreciation  of  the  ImpUcaUons  of  this 
age  In  the  approach  to  our  hard  present  and 
future  problems  of  a  nonaeroapace  nature. 
In  short,  whereas  space-age  thinking  Is  prev- 
alent at  the  most  superficial  public  level  and 
within  the  actual  aerospace  Itself,  it  often 
Is  totally  lacking  In  between. 

aOMX     KTT      KLXMKNTS 

Aeruapace  has  become  a  very  large  indus- 
try, which  today  stands  as  the  Nation's  larg- 
est manufacturing  employer,  employing  well 
over  a  million  people.  It  U  the  Natlona 
second  largest  manufacturing  industry  in 
terms  of  sales.  lu  products  and  servlcei 
are  highly  technical  and  It  la,  therefore  a 
technically  oriented  industry.  More  than 
one-fifth  of  the  NaUon's  sclentUts  and  engi- 
neers are  employed  In  the  aerospace  Industry 
While  It  produces  all  of  the  Nation's  com- 
mercial and  private  aircraft  and  helicopters, 
each  year  about  85  percent  of  its  product  U 
sold  to  the  Federal  Government.  It  Is 
highly  competitive  for  this  government  busl- 
neas,  and  the  principal  commodity  with 
which  It  competes  U  lU  rarefied  engineering 
akUl  and  capacity  to  manage  the  research, 
development,  and  producUon  of  highly  com- 
plex systems. 

Advancing  technological  knowledge  has 
rendered  the  task  of  meeting  the  Nation's 
defense  needs  unbelievably  sophUUcated 
And.  of  course,  the  simple  physical  abw^lutea 
of  exploring  space  In  and  of  theimaelvea  pn>- 
duce  this  same  challenge.  Thus,  foe  an  In- 
dustry to  be  In  this  game,  as  contrasted  with 
any  normal  commercial  enterprise,  has  In- 
Tolved  entering  a  whole  new  era  and  a  whole 
new  dimension  of  industrial  considerations. 

Sotne  of  these  considerations  have  to  do 
with  devising  radically  new  Industrial  tech- 
niques, manufacturing  prooeaaea,  leUabllity 
and  quality  assurance  safeguards.  uac«  of 
matortals.  and  even  the  materials  themselves. 
Sotne  have  to  do  withy  learning  to  Uva  with 
a  single  and  peculiar  icustomer  such  as  tbe 


Government.  Some  have  to  do  with  setting 
standards  and  living  with  tolerances  such 
aa  Industry  has  never  faced  before.  Some 
have  to  do  with  systems,  management  chal- 
lenges of  a  complexity  not  provided  on  our 
tndflatrlal  scene  except  by  defense  and  spac« 
requirements. 

The  capability  essential  to  defense  and 
space  efforts  Is  that  one  required  when 
nmking  complex  systems  analyses.  It  Is  this 
capability  that  miist  be  called  upon  when 
the  objective  Is  a  fixed,  but  nearly  Impossible 
one,  such  as  the  need  to  analyze  10  years  In 
advance  what  will  be  required  on  each  of  a 
thousand  Interrelated  fronts  In  order  to  get 
man  safely  to  the  moon  and  bock.  In  one 
form  or  another,  the  problems  our  cities  are 
faced  with  offer  challenges  In  systems  analy- 
sis of  a  comparable  order. 

I>resldent  Johnson,  on  signing  the  bUl 
creating  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  declared:  "We  are  going 
out  to  meet  tomorrow  and  master  Its  oppor- 
timltles  before  Its  obstacles  master  us.  •  •  • 
Unless  we  seize  the  opportunities  available 
now.  the  fears  some  have  of  a  nightmare 
society  could  materialize.  •  •  •  In  the  next 
35  years  we  must  literally  build  a  second 
America." 

CHALLENGE  OT  THE  MEGALOPOLIS 

On  the  east  coast,  there  Is  a  sprawling  con- 
glomeration of  cities  Buid  towns  that 
stretches  all  the  way  from  Back  Bay  Boston 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Thirty-seven  million 
people,  or  almost  one-fifth  of  our  national 
-  population,  are  Jammed  Into  this  area,  which 
comprises  lees  than  3  percent  of  the  land  area 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  year  2000,  or 
Just  35  years  from  now,  there  will  be  64  mil- 
lion people  In  this  northeast  corridor. 

Similar  concentrations  of  population,  with 
all  their  attendant  problems,  are  forming  In 
the  great  central  valley  of  the  United  States, 
along  the  west  coast,  and  across  the  gulf  coast 
Our  present  population  of  200  million  la  ex- 
pected to  double  by  the  year  2000.  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  these  people  will 
be  city  dwellers.  In  other  words,  we  will  have 
a  population  about  equal  to  that  of  present- 
day  India.  Those  who  would  spread  alarm 
at  this  fact  suggest  that  on  New  Tear's  Eve. 
In  the  year  1909,  standard  celebration  equip- 
ment should  be  a  padlocked  personal  water 
bottle  and  an  oxygen  mask. 

The  rapidly  Increasing  popiUatlon  and  the 
even  more  rapidly  accelerating  trend  toward 
urbanlxaUon  have  disrupted  patterns  of 
housing,  schools,  transportation,  and  all  the 
thousands  of  services  that  a  modem  urban 
center  demands.  Monumental  problems  of 
residential  and  commercial  blight,  air  and 
water  pollution,  traffic  congrestlon.  street 
crime  and  delinquency  on  a  scale  never  be- 
fore experienced  are  either  here  or  Just 
around  the  comer  as  the  preasures  Increase. 

No  private  Individual,  no  company,  no 
citizens'  group,  or  municipal  agency  alone 
can  grasp  these  problems  In  their  entirety. 
They  are  so  Interrelated  that  to  try  to  solve 
any  one  of  them  In  isolation  from  the  others 
Is  often  to  create  more  new  ones  than  are 
cleared  up  by  the  effort.  This  dilemma  so  far 
has  frustrated  most  attempts  to  come  to 
grlpw  with  these  problems. 

This  condition  of  paralysis  need  not  ob- 
tain. None  of  the  aforesaid  challenges  lies 
beyond  oxir  already  exlsUng  capacity  to  c<^)e 
with  them.  The  tools  are  already  at  hand. 
Included  among  those  tools  not  only  are 
the  technological  capablUUes  but  also  the 
experience  In  systems  management  and  sys- 
tems aiuilysls  as  well  as  proved  patterns  of 
Joint  public  and  private  effort. 

THX  XXPEUZNCK  OT  AJOIOSPACS 

The  two  decades  of  Intanse  experience  of 
what  Is  today's  aerospace  industry  have  an 
Important  message.  What  have  been  the 
principal  elements  of  this  Industry's  experi- 
ence during  that  period? 
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First.  It  has  had  to  design  and  produce  at 
the  very  threshold  of  our  technology:  addi- 
tionally. It  has  had  to  foster  research  that 
would  constantly  advance  that  threshold 
The  technological  challenges  presented  by 
the  worst  of  any  big  city's  problems  cannot 
>compare  in  complexity  with  some  of  those 
presented  by  our  national  defense  and  space 
efforts. 

Second,    aerospace    Industry    has    had    to 
adopt  and  adapt  every  aspect  of  Industrial 
performance  to  these  stringent  requirements. 
Where  personnel  had  to  be  motivated  to  ab- 
solute  standards   of   performance — zero   dc- 
fecte   as   one  company  calls  It — devices   for 
such  motivation  have  been  created.     Where 
standards  of  reliability  require  environmental 
conditions    of    suprasurglcal    cleanliness,    in 
which  temperature  changes  and  even  human 
perspiration  could  not  be  allowed,  such  en- 
vironmental   conditions    also    were    created. 
Where   adequate  metals  or  other  materials 
were  not  available,  they  had  to  be  invented; 
and  for  virtually  all  standard  materials,  new 
means  of  working  and  using  them  had  to  be 
devised.    Production  managers  had  to  learn  to 
live     with     requirements     that     colled     for 
machining  tolerances  down  to  miUlonths  of 
an  Inch.     For  an  idea  as   to  the  size  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch,  try  to  visualize  a  pile  of 
quarters  three  times  as  high  as  the  Empire 
State  Building  in   New  York  City.     A  mil- 
lionth of  an  Inch  would  be  represented  by 
Just   one   quarter.      "Man-rating"    the   most 
complex  equipment  American  Industry  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  produce  had  its  im- 
pact on  every  aspect  of  manufacturing. 

Third,  it  waa  necessary  to  evolve  a  whole 
new  philosophy  and  modus  operandi  for  the 
Government-Industry  partnership  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  mammoth  tasks.  Never  before 
had  so  large  a  segment  of  privote  industry 
worked  for  so  long  in  such  close  proximity 
with  the  Government.  No  one  on  either  side 
had  a  manual  describing  how  much  Gov- 
ernment control  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest  and  how  much  freedom  of 
action  must  be  retained  by  the  contractor  in 
order  to  preserve  the  vital  aspects  of  free 
enterprise.  Even  today,  no  one  can  say  with 
any  exactitude  Just  where  the  lines  should 
be  drawn  In  every  case.  But  It  has  been 
established  through  experience  and  with 
growing  recognition  of  the  true  values  that 
a  workable  and  efficient  and  productive  sys- 
tem can  be  evolved  that  will  get  these  Jobs 
done,  fully  preserve  the  public  Interest,  and 
yet  promote  the  continued  viability  of  free 
enterprise. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  Just 
by  having  to  look  these  staggering  challenges 
in  the  face  and  find  a  way  to  cope  with  them 
efficiently,  a  whole  new  approach— perhaps  a 
whole  new  profession— has  evolved  It  Is 
generally  called  systems  analysis. 

SYSTEMS   ANALT8I8 


Systems  analysis  is  not  a  new  term.  jJany 
members  of  other  Industries  will  ask,  "What 
do  they  think  we've  been  doing  in  our  In- 
dustry?" Quite  right.  Many  of  today's  In- 
dustrial challenges  require  a  high  degree- 
compared  to  eariier  tlmes-of  what  may 
fairly  be  described  as  systems  analysis. 

But  no  Industry  geared  to  the  commercial 
marketplace  has  had  to  face  challenges  of  a 
technological  complexity  or  size  even  ap- 
prqaching  those  which  have  become  the 
steady  diet  of  the  aerospace  Industry  For 
that  industry  has  had  to  move  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  science  and  technology  would  permit 
given  the  pressures  of  national  defense  and 
space  requlremenu.  Moreover,  the  acceler- 
ating rate  of  scientific  and  technological  ad- 
vance has  permitted  the  levying  of  national 
requlremenu  of  fantastic  complexity.  Lunar 
exploration,  though  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  of  these,  is  but  one^uch  com^ 

What  haa  all  of  this  to  do  with  the  future 
of  our  great  cities?    What  has  It  to  do  with 


the  role  a  clvlc-mlnded  man  who  Is  a  lawyer 
a  banker,  a  teacher,  or  a  businessman,  can 
play  In  his  community's  future?  Simply 
thU.  Much  of  what  lies  ahead  is  no  mystery 
We  know  much  of  what  the  future  wUl  bring 
in  terms  of  problems.  We  know  they  will 
be  big,  complex,  and  serious.  And  we  know 
what  many  of  them  are.  These  problems 
represent  the  "glvena."  We  know  they  will 
be  there— and  we  know  they  will  overwhelm 
us  If  we  do  not  find  the  means  to  cope  with 
them.  What  we  lack,  thus  far,  is  convic- 
tion that  there  U  a  means  of  getting  hold  of 
them.  They  seem  so  staggering  in  their 
size  and  complexity,  so  far  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  any  single  institutional  segment  of 
the  community,  public  or  private. 

They  are  not.  The  State  of  California  has 
called  on  the  talents  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry to  take  the  first  step  toward  measur- 
ing these  problems  and  analyzing  them  Re- 
search contracts  were  let  to  that  Industry 
to  study  four  key  areas:  transportation 
pollution.  Information  collection,  and  crime 
control.  Governor  Brown  made  these  com- 
ments about  the  first  of  these  contracts  to 
be  completed,  the  one  on  crime: 

"The  systems  engineers  put  California  In 
a  laboratory,  so  to  speak,  and  In  Just  6 
months,  they  have  documented  many  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  crime  they  think  could 
be  Improved.  They  believe  that  in  5  years 
we  could  rearrange  our  court  procedures 
improve  our  methods  of  predicting  out- 
breaks of  crime,  change  our  approach  to 
parole,  and  produce  a  more  efficient  system 
for  dealing  with  crime  at  a  lower  cost" 
Governor  Brown  went  on  to  say,  "We  Intend 
to  call  this  report  to  the  attenUon  of  officials 
in  Washington,  to  point  out  Its  national 
applications,  and  to  ask  for  financial  help  in 
pushing  through  the  followup  work  that 
must  be  done  to  put  this  new  systems  ap- 
proach into  operation." 

I  do  not  mean  to  state  or  Imply  that  only 
the  aerospace  Industry  can  solve  urban  prob- 
lems. The  aerospace  Industry  does  not  have 
a  monopoly  on  modern  problem  solving  or 
systems  analysis  techniques.  However  the 
approach,  the  attitudes,  the  acceptance  of 
the  realities  of  today  and  the  future  as  they 
are— not  as  we  might  wish  they  were— which 
have  been  brought  about  by  Uie  aerospace 
age  are  essential  to  cope  with  the  future 

Despite  all  the  gloom  and  doom  about  what 
faces  us  In  the  urban  areas,  the  space  age 
is  going  to  be  our  greatest  era  here  in  the 
United  States  In  all  respects.  The  chaUenM 
of  space  has  both  emancipated  our  thlnklM 
and  better  equipped  us  to  cope  wiUi  proS: 
lems  of  a  new  and  greater  dimension.  This 
is  the  true  fallout  of  the  space  age  not  the 
new  metals,  the  new  techniques  the  ne^v 
processes  Uiat  wUl  make  better  automobUes 

deS.r^  '^M*''^**-  "  ^  *^«  confidence  iS 
determination  to  tackle  the  problems  of  the 

^I'^Z  P°«'"l«»y-  ^»^«tber  their  size,  c<^ 
plexlty.  or  nature.  Given  the  problems  that 
f^  us,  stich   emanclpauon,  rtlmulus,   and 

b:ti^tri"°  •""^'  "^^^  ^'«  --« -'  - 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31. 1966 

w^r«?'°^*^^  ^'■-  Speaker,  in  the 
wall  street  Journal  of  Tuesday,  January 
^^■^^^■^^c^&rd  P.  Janssen  had  an  article 
entitled  "Budget's  Brinkmanship,"  in 
which  he  gives  a  very  good  analysis  of 
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the  recent  budget  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  its  inflationary  prospects. 
His  article  follows: 

Btroorr's  BKiNKMANSHn>— It  Sttob  Alono  a 
Namow  Road  Brrwim  Economic  Stimu- 
lus, Inflationary  Despaib 

(By  Richard  F.  Janssen) 

w-^.*^'*"!^''"'^*  Federal  budget  that 
,Tn»l  to^Congress  at  noon  yesterday,  quite 
unlike  all  the  others  in  the  Kennedy-John- 
son era,  isn't  intended  to  boldly  spur  the 
economy  into  ever-speedier  expansion.  It 
features  tax  Increases  Instead  of  tax  cuts 
b  ocks  Federal  spending  from  carving  out  a 

^^F/  *!''"*  °^  **>«  ^^°'e  economy,  and 
boasts  the  skimpiest  deficit  In  7  years. 

.»Jh*;u**'*  *'"'leet  is  the  one  that  surely  will 
hnJi^^  economy  galloping  closer  to  the 
brink  Of  inflation  than  any  of  its  five  Demo- 
cratic predecessors. 

What  makes  the  crucial  difference  is  that 
thanks  at  Ifeast  in  large  measure  to  the  ta:^ 
cuts  and  spending  increases  of  the  last  few 
years,  the  administration  has  Just  about  suc- 

wh«t  .,^°  '^'"^'"^  *''''  once-Wide  gulf  between 
what  the  economy  is  actually  producing  and 
the  potential  that  its  manpower  and  machin- 
ery provide. 

Once  the  economy  comes  In  sight  of  this 
Comelot  Of  full  employment.  It's  trAcUng 
nnw  '°°8-"'i'»8lted  territory  that  holds  not 
only. the  promise  of  unporallel  abundance 
?«'!.t„™*>i!r!'  °^  manpower-barrel  scraping, 
factory  bottlenecks,  and,  consequently  bal- 
looning prices  and  wages.  j.     <" 

POISn)  TO  PULL  BACK 

The  peril  appears  sufficiently  real.  In  fact 
that   authorities   are   already   watching   for 

^fvl^.**"**  "^^  *«"  "^""^  «  they  must 
yank  back  on  the  fiscal  reins.  Should  spend- 
ing head  up  only  a  billion  or  two  from  what's 
now  budgeted,  probably  nothing  new  would 
happen.     "But  If  It's  up  by  3  or  3 V4  blUlon 

7^^,  Y^*  "^  ^'^  **°'<'e-"  °^^  Official 
frets.  And  a  rise  of  »5  billion  would  surelv 
mean  a  rise  in  taxes.  •'^eiy 

If  the  administration  weren't  worried 
about  the  risks  of  plunging  too  rapidly  Into 
this  long-sought  realm,  of  course.  It  woildn^ 
be  taking  such  considerable  pains  to  avoid 
arriving  with  a  final  dramatic  burst  rf  ^l     - 

The  most  present  danger  before  us  "  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Fowler  said  last  week,  "is  the 
danger   of   economic   excess,   not   economic 

Hpnt  t°k''-  ^"^  ^  ""^'K"*  message.  Pr«a- 
dent  Johnson  found  himself  constrained  to 
tell  would-be  bigger  spenders  that  "even  a 
prosperous  nation  cannot  meet  all  ite  eoo^ 

U'^'^'\^^  *^'^  *^*  "inflation  ^ 
not  be  the  price  of  social  progress-  hot 
Should  It  be  the  cost  of  deIendlnglr!!^o,^° 
Thus,  the  administration  Is  vmilng  to  at- 
t«nf>t  a  hasty  about-face  on  autolid  tele- 
fn^L^f  *^  *"^'  ^  "^  Congress  to  make 
IZ^!^}°^  ^y  ""P  ^^''^  '^'^me  taxes  more 
promptly,  and  to  pull  personal  Inccsne  taxes 
In  more  rapidly  by  scaling  up  withholding 

^^i.'^.  "*'**''*  '^'^  "PP«^  ''^ome  groups 
Its    wlUlng    to    stir    gnimplng    amolg    S- 
^rlr.  by  seeking  a   ticket  tax   in^^ 
and  to  rUk  the  political  crossfire  that's  ant 
to  pepper  Its  budget  bid  for  savings  on  sufh 
sacrosanct  items  as  mUk  for  schoolchildren 
But  despite  the   revenueralslng.   the  cost 
cutting  and  the  unaccustomed  Wis  of  re- 
V^?J"  I.  *  ^^'  °'  *^*  projected  •l.e  bUIlon 
deficit  shows  that  revenues  aren't  expected 
rrJit^  ?t**^  "^  growing  outlays  for  the 
Great  Society  Mid  the  Increasingly  great  war 
in  Vietnam.     A  deficit  there  Is  still  to^ 
when  considering  that  the  figure  is  preshrunk 
by  the  planned  selloff  of  bUllons  of  dollars 
worth  of  stockpiled  mortgages  and  metals 
TTie   Government  still   plans  to  spend  «e4 
btlUon  more  in  the  fiscal  year  starting  Julyl 
than  Its  spending  in  this  one,  brining  the 
administrative  budget  total  to  a  reco^  »ii2  8 
^^    f  :^  ^  obscure  account  back  on  pa«. 
394  of  the  budget  document,  moreover,  sho^ 
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that  the  new  yearl  groaa  spending  and  lend- 
ing by  the  OoTemment  (without  the  uauai 
offsets  of  loan  repaymenta  and  the  like)  wUl 
movint  by  $13  billion  from  this  fiscal  year 
and  by  a  much  steeper  (30  billion  from  the 
last  one,  to  a  mammoth  tl75  billion. 

ALXCrmCATT  QUCSTION 

There's  always  some  question,  of  course, 
whether  any  budget  that  calls  for  more 
■pending  than  taxing  ts  one  of  restraint,  and 
It's  a  question  that  officials  recognize  as 
legitimate.  In  his  weekend  budget  press 
conference,  Mr.  Powler  was  careful  to  say 
only  that  the  budget  Is  "moving  In  the  di- 
rection" of  exercising  restraint  on  the 
economy. 

Perhaps  the  beat  way  to  appraise  adminis- 
tration Intent  on  this  score  Is  to  say  that,  in- 
stead of  either  positive  stimulus  or  outright 
drag,  it's  aiming  for  fiscal  neutrality.  This 
shows  up  more  clearly  in  the  two  alternative  ' 
budget  measures  which  economists  generally 
consider  a  better  guide  to  economic  impact 
than  the  headline-getting  administrative 
budget.  The  cash  budget,  which  includes  the 
big  social  security  and  other  trust  funds, 
actually  projects  a  $500  million  surplus,  and 
the  national  income  accounts  (which  show 
cori>orate  income  taxes  as  they  accrue  rather 
than  as  they're  paid)  projects  an  equally 
modest  »500  nUlUon  deficit. 

But  even  this  greatly  watered-down  In- 
jection of  red  ink.  considering  everjrthlng 
else  going  on  In  the  economy,  could  conceiv- 
ably prove  too  rich  a  mixture.  Indeed,  the 
budget  Itself  cautions  candidly  that  with  the 
"proposed  substantUl  increase  in  Federal 
■pending  added  to  the  expected  further 
strong  rises  in  private  investment  and  con- 
sumption." the  7-percent  advance  estimated 
for  the  whole  economy  in  calendar  jrear  1966 
wUl  bring  it  "sufflclently  close  to  full  employ- 
ment of  Its  resources  to  raise  the  threat  of 
price  Instability." 

And  lately,  both  Federal  spending  and  the 
whole  economy  have  a  way  of  surpassing  the 
Government's  forecasts.  A  year  ago.  the 
Bridget  Bureau  was  projecting  $99.7  billion 
of  Federal  spending  for  this  fiscal  year,  a 
sum  that's  now  seen  as  $106  4  billion.  Also  a 
year  ago,  the  Council  of  Kconomlc  Advisers 
was  forecasting  that  groaa  national  product 
In  1966  would  grow  by  «  percent:  as  things 
turned  out,  ONP  spxirted  75  percent.  Mr. 
Fowler's  forecast  that  overall  prices  this  year 
will  rise  about  1.9  percent,  or  slightly  lew 
than  the  2  percent  of  19«8,  Is  already  viewed 
aa  perhaps  too  eomfartable  an  assumpUoa. 
TAX  XNcaxasn  coNsmxaKD 

The  prospect  of  burcting  the  Inflationary 
bounds  seems  real  enough  that  offlclaU  are 
already  talking  privately  about  the  stem  ac- 
tions they  might  have  to  take.  Even  greatly 
favored  civilian  spending  programs  in  the 
Great  Society  realm  of  health  and  welfarv 
wo»ild  suddenly  become  much  more  vulner- 
able, and  rate  liu»«aaea  in  Individual  or  cor- 
porate Income  taxes,  or  both,  would  come  un- 
der very  serious  consideration.  There's  stUl 
a  margin  for  budget  bulges  left  tn  the  econ- 
omy, planners  say,  but  it's  much  thinner 
tban  In  other  recent  yeara. 

Sren  without  the  need  for  any  such  fiscal 
acUons  being  established,  administration  ofll- 
daU  are  starting  to  taU  a  harder- than -ever 
Has  to  businesses  about  holding  back  on 
price  Increases.  SignlficanUy.  it  was  Com- 
merce Secretary  Connor,  openly  unenthusi- 
astlc  about  "guldeposU"  when  he  move«J  In 
from  the  drug  bualneas  last  year,  who  told  the 
Kcooooalc  Club  of  Detrott  yesterday  that  "the 
•PJy  reasonable  course  of  action"  is  "not  less 
•ooperatlon,  but  more  cooperation  and  un- 
derstanding between  business  and  Govern- 
ment'  at  a  time  when  the  President  sees  that 
"prices  and  wages  thraaten  to  escalate  to 
Inflationary  levels." 

Mr.  Oonnor  denounced  as  "out  of  the  ques- 
ttoB"  tha  thought  of  faUtng  bswk  on  IsIti 


falre  economic  theory  and  accepting  "the  In- 
evitable inflation"  that  would  follow  a 
oollialon  between  an  expanding  economy  and 
growing  military  requlremenw.  The  other 
option,  "some  form  of  legislative  controls 
over  wages  and  prices,"  Is  one  that  nobody 
wants,  he  said.  He  dldnt  denounce  it  as 
"out  of  the  question,"  though.  Perhaps  he 
couldn't,  when  the  administration  Is  com- 
mitted to  a  budget  that's  designed  to  keep 
the  economy  galloping  happily  along  the 
brink  of  Inflationary  despair. 


What's    a    BUUon    Dollars? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxTNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  very  few  really  understanti^he  Im- 
mensity of  the  $112.8  blUlon  budget  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

As  was  observed  by  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence In  his  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umn of  January  25,  1966.  the  Federal 
budget  was  well  below  $1  billion  In  WIO. 
And  the  dollar  at  that  time  was  worth 
four  times  what  It  is  today. 

The  great  depression  of  the  1930's  ap- 
parently set  the  deficit  multiplication 
program  in  high  gear.  We  have  been  in 
that  gear  ever  since. 

In  the  Interest  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  budget. 
I  commend  Mr.  Lawrence's  column: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (DC)  Evening  Star, 
Jan  25,  19661 
What's  a  Bciuon  Dollass? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

What's  a  billion  dollars?  How  many  peo- 
ple, when  they  read  about  President  John- 
son's proposed  budget  for  next  year,  can 
readily  imagine  what  an  expenditure  of 
$112.8  billion  really  means? 

How  many  people  are  aware  also  that  the 
United  States  not  many  years  ago  got  along 
on  less  than  one-hundredth  of  the  sum  that 
la  going  to  be  spent  next  year  by  the  US. 
Qovemment? 

When  this  correspondent  came  to  Wash- 
ington In  1910  to  write  about  governmental 
affairs,  the  Federal  budget  wu  weU  below 
$1  btUton.  Thus,  for  the  fiscal  year  1911, 
expenditures  amounted  to  only  $681  million 
and  there  was  a  surplus  of  $11  million.  The 
public  debt  Itself,  covering  all  the  years  since 
the  start  of  the  Republic,  amounted  to  leas 
than  $1.3  billion. 

But  the  doUar  had  a  big  purchasing  power 
In  those  days.  In  fact,  expressed  in  terms  of 
1965  dollars.  It  was  nearly  four  times  as  large 
as  it  is  today. 

Yet,  $601  mlUlon  paid  In  19ll  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes — all  pensions,  all  oosU  for  the  Army 
and  the  Navy,  and  all  expenses  In  foreign 
lands,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  operating  the 
leglsUtlve.  executive,  and  Judicial  branches. 

The  Federal  budget,  moreover,  stayed  weU 
below  $1  bllUon  unUl  the  United  States  en- 
tered World  War  I  In  1917.  While  the  annual 
expenditures  rose  to  $18  4  biUion  In  1919, 
the  Federal  budget  steadUy  declined  after- 
ward so  that  In  the  flacal  year  1927,  when 
Calvin  Ctoolldge  was  President,  the  budget 
expenditures  were  only  $3.8  blUlon,  and  there 
was  a  surplus  of  over  a  billion  dollars,  the 
public  debt,  which  had  readied  $26.4  bllUon 
In  1919,  was  graduaUy  diminished  In  Uke  11 


years  thereafter  \mtll  by  1930  it  reached 
a  low  point  ot  approximately  $16.2  billion. 

The  depression  of  the  1930'8  again  raised 
the  public  debt  as  the  deficits  multiplied. 
Then  came  the  big  exjiendltures  for  World 
War  n.  which  left  the  United  States  with  a 
debt  of  approximately  $269  bUUon  in  1945. 

The  public  debt  since  World  War  U.  baa 
risen  to  $320  billion.  This  has  been  due  not 
to  any  major  war — though  the  Korean  war 
temporarily  increased  the  debt — but  to  ris- 
ing ex[)endltures  for  armament  and  a  series 
of  unbalanced  budgets. 

Today,  the  defense  budget  alone  as  pro- 
posed for  next  year  is  to  be  $58.3  billion. 
While  $10  to  $12  billion  of  this  sum  will  be 
used  for  added  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
most  of  the  money  is  appropriated  to  main- 
tain large  armaments  In  preparation  for  any 
third  world  war  that  may  come. 

Federal  expenditures  today,  however,  are 
large  In  nonmllitary  categories.  The  Federal 
Government  has  undertaken  to  supplement 
the  appropriations  of  the  States  and  cities  In 
many  fields  of  human  affairs.  As  population 
has  grown,  the  Federal  Government's  Inter- 
vention In  the  economic  and  sociological  life 
of  the  country  has  Increased. 

But  the  basic  factor — how  to  maintain 
stability  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar — has  been  a  dilemma  faced  not  Just 
In  war  years  but  in  many  of  the  peacetime 
years  that  have  preceded  or  followed  major 
wars.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
has  steadily  gone  down.  Even  In  the  last  10 
years,  the  public  debt  has  gone  up  from  $272 
billion  to  $320  blUlon,  and  the  accumulated 
deficits  of  the  last  10  years  have  been  approx- 
imately $47  biuton. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  alone  now 
amounts  to  $123  billion  a  year,  which  Is  more 
than  18  times  what  it  cost  to  run  the  whole 
Government  when  this  correspondent  was 
fiTRt  covering  the  White  House.  » 

So  when  there  Is  talk  of  nearly  $113  bllUon 
for  next  year's  budget,  it  Is  pertinent  to 
observe  that  the  dollar  doesn't  buy  as  much 
as  It  did  10.  20.  or  40  years  ago,  and  that  the 
big  figures  In  the  annua]  expenditures  now- 
adays refiect,  to  a  large  extent,  the  steady 
decline  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
and  an  Indifference  to  balanced  budgets. 


New  Cold  War  GI  Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
Join  my  distinguished  chairman  and  able 
colleague,  Olin  Teacuie,  In  introducing  a 
new  cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights. 

My  recent  visit  to  South  Vietnam  re- 
emphasized  to  me  the  urgent  need  for 
this  legislation.  Servicemen  in  all 
branches  of  the  service  from  private  to 
General  Westmoreland  said  this  bill 
would  boost  the  morale  of  our  fighting 
men  and  Is  just  and  fair. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  features  of  this 
bill  Include  a  clarification  of  veterans 
preference  rights,  extension  of  wartime 
presumptions  to  chronic  and  tropical  dis- 
eases, extension  of  medical  care  to  non- 
servlce-connected  veterans,  and  payment 
of  education  and  training  fees  for  serv- 
icemen, who,  after  2  years'  service  are 
still  in  uniform. 

While  visiting  hospitals  In  Vietnam,  I 
learned  that  over  half  the  casualties  suf- 
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fcrcd  by  our  serylcemen  are  a  result  of 
hepatitis,  malaria,  smd  countless  Jungle 
diseases. 

This  new  bill  would  retain  the  educa- 
tional, vocational  training,  and  on-farm 
training,  job  counseling  and  placement, 
and  loan  features  of  the  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced earlier  this  year. 

I  believe,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  new 
bill  will  have  a  better  chance  of  final 
passage  because  it  will  have  more  wide- 
spread support  In  the  Congress  and 
among  veterans'  organizations. 


Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  \netnam  War 
Is  Inadvisable 


Of  course,  should  Red  China  enter  the  war 
openly  with  large  mlUtary  forces,  aU  beU 
would  be  off  and  the  use  of  both  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  weapons  most  proabably 
would  be  Indicated. 

In  order  to  make  this  study  on  nuclear 
weapons  vls-a-vls  the  Vietnam  war  it  has 
been  necessary  to  make  a  careful  analysts  of 
the  nature  of  the  war  Itself,  both  in  the 
north  and  In  the  south.  This  study  reveals 
several  major  miscalculations  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara  which  ap- 
pear to  support  charges  that  the  VS.  effort 
is  being  seriously  and  tragically  mismanaged 
at  the  very  top  by  these  clvUlan  chiefs  of 
our  Military  Estobllshment.  This  topic  will 
be  discussed  In  subsequent  commimlcaUons 
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Where  Is  L.BJ.'$  Old  Realism? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOaNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1966 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  its  Nuclear  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  have  Issued  to  the  House  GOP 
conference  the  foUowlng  communication 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  others  also: 

iNADVISABnjTT    OF    USK    OF    NudJCAK    WEAPONS 

Against  North  Vietnam 
Frequently  Members  of  Congress  receive 
letters  recommending  that  atomic  weapons 
be  used  against  North  Vietnam  "to  win  the 
war."  As  chairman  of  your  Nuclear  Affairs 
Committee  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  thU 
proposition  which  concludes  that  this  type 
of  weapon  Is  unsuitable  for  use  under  present 
clrcumstancea 

The  President  and  other  adnrUnlstratton 
officials  have  directly  or  Indirectly  Indicated 
these  reasons  for  not  using  such  weapons  In 
Vietnam:  (a)  Pear  that  this  degree  of  escala- 
tion would  cause  North  Vletman's  Commu- 
ntet  nuclear  aUles,  the  VSS.R.  and  Red 
China,  to  come  Into  the  war  with  their  nu- 
clears  and  a  general  escalation  Into  nuclear 
world  war  m,  could  ensue;  (b)  reluctance 
to  even  talk  much  about  atomic  weapons  use 
because  It  might  impede  the  administra- 
tion's drive  for  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty 

Reason  (a)  Is  an  application  of  the  "no 
threshold  theory-  which  assumes  that  any 
nuclear  weapons  use.  no  matter  how  limited 
and  discrete,  wUl  grow  Into  a  general  holo- 
caust. The  theory  is  far  from  universally 
accepted.  Reason  (b)  la  an  arguable  as- 
sumption—the effect  might  be  Juat  the 
opposite. 

Sounder  reasons  for  rejecting  use  of  atomic 

weapons  at  this  stage  of  the  war  Include— 

1 .  Tropical  forest  areas  are  not  particularly 

suitable   ones   for   effective   use   of   nuclear 

explosives. 

a.  Urban  areas  of  North  Vietnam,  even  In- 
cluding Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  are  of  Insuffi- 
cient size  to  Indicate  any  advantage  of  nu- 
clear over  conventional  explosives. 

3.  RadloacUve  aftereffecU  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives are  a  nuisance  which  Is  unnecessary 
to  create  in  order  to  accomplish  desired  mili- 
tary objectives. 

4.  Psychological  attitudes— Justified  or  un- 
Justlfled— relaUng  to  nuclear  weapons  would 
provide  opportunities  for  woridwlde  anti- 
American  propaganda  of  greater  detriment  to 
our  cause  than  benefits  calculable  from  using 
them. 

5.  Even  the  tise  of  conventional  explosives 
against  a  backward,  underdeveloped  country 
like  Vietnam  has  proved  only  marglnaUy 
productive.  Employment  ot  a  "bigger  bang" 
cannot  be  expected  to  remedy  this  difficulty 


Community  College  System  Can   Be  a 
Model  for  Nation,  Copferees  Told 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KxarrncKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1966 

Mr.PEIlKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity ofKentucky  under  Dr.  John  Os- 
wald is  making  great  strides  in  bringing 
higher  education  to  added  thousands  of 
young  Kentuckians.  The  following  story 
from  the  Louisville  .Times  illustrates 
what  scholars  from  the  State  of  Florida 
think  about  our  great  community  col- 
lege system.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
Jan.  6,  1968] 
CoMMTmrnr  Colltoe  Ststem  Caw  Be  a  Model 
FOB  Nation,  CoNrEasES  Told 
LnoNOTON.— A  FlOTlda  college  administra- 
tor says  the  Kentucky  system  of  community 
TOlleges  is  on  Its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the 
beet  In  the  Nation  and  a  model  for  other 
States. 

Dr.  Robert  Wlegman.  director  of  the  Kel- 
logg Junior  leadership  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  addressed  some  300  dele- 
gates yesterday  at  a  community  coUegw 
conference  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Kentucky  here  this  week.  UK  oversees  the 
community  colleges. 

Dr.  Raymond  Schultz  of  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity praised  the  community  college  as 
offering  a  way  to  overcome  the  deficiencies 
of  huge  senior  colleges.  He  said  it  offers  a 
liberal  education  for  students  who  do  not 
plan  to  go  on  to  a  senior  college  as  well  as 
training  students  who  do  expect  to  transfer 
to  one. 

Florida's  community  colleges  had  nearly 
75,000  students  last  year,  nearly  two-thlrda 
of  its  total  college  enrollment. 

Wlegman  noted  that  three  factors  Indicate 
Kentucky's  community  coUege  system  Is  go- 
ing to  succeed : 

The  commitment  to  the  program  by  Dr 
John  W.  Oswald.  UK  (Mwldent. 

The  selection  ot  blue-ribbon  pec^le  for 
advisory  boards  at  each  of  the  community 
coUeges,  bringing  exlsUng  community  leader- 
ship to  bear  on  the  pr<*lem»  they  face. 

The  Imminent  construction  of  community 
college  service  centers  at  each  of  the  existing 
schoQla. 

The  conference  brings  together  directors, 
faculty  members  and  advisory  board  mem- 
bers fiom  the  nine  community  ooUegee  In  the 
University  of  Kentucky  system. 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31, 1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
John  Chamberlain's  column  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  29  empha- 
sizes the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  President  Johnson's  attitude  from  the 
tune  that  he  was  Senate  majority  leader. 
This  Is  a  thought-provoking  analysis 
worthy  of  study.  His  column  foUows: 
These  Days:  Wbesx  Is  L3.J.'8  Old  Realism? 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  was  boas  of  the 
U.8.  Senate,  he  had  an  exquisitely  tuned 
•ense  of  realism.  He  knew  when  Watn* 
Morse,  the  wUd  man  of  Oregon,  could  be 
driven  In  tandem  with,  say,  Dick  Russell  of 
Georgia.  He  knew  how  to  alter  a  phrase"  In 
a  blU  to  win  a  kingdom.  As  Tommy  Cor- 
coran of  New  Deal  days  fame  said  at  the 
old  conjuror,  "If  a  vote  Is  needed.  Lyndon 
can  find  it  In  a  rathole." 

The  Presidency,  however,  seems  to  be  do- 
ing something  to  veU  the  eyes  of  the  old  mas- 
ter. He  is  pressing  too  hard  to  clinch  vic- 
tories that  he  has  already  won.  and  ha  U 
neglecting  to  push  at  some  barriers  that  are 
ready  for  toppling. 

The  change  was  apparent  In  the  emphases 
of  his  state  of  the  Union  message.  There 
was  all  that  strain  to  assure  the  Uberal  com- 
munity that  even  If  he  had  to  mastermind 
an  accelerated  war  In  southeast  Asia,  there 
would  be  no  Important  diminution  In  the 
push  to  the  Great  Society. 

The  net  effect  of  this  was  to  scare  half  the 
people  Into  thinking  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  terrifying  deficiency  appropria- 
tions which  WUl  lead  to  a  bad  InflaUon 
while  the  other  half  was  frightened  Into 
thinking  that  we  must  cut  and  run  In  South 
Vietnam  In  order  to  save  up  enough  money 
to  purify  the  Hudson  River  and  rebuUd  30 
major  cities. 

The  old  Lyndon  Johnson  wouldn't  have 
risked  the  confusion  and  the  dispiriting  cross 
arguments  that  have  resulted,  from  promis- 
ing to  get  a  million  and  Mie  extra  things  out 
of  an  economy  that  is  already  employing 
Just  about  everybody  who  is  capable  of  add- 
ing to  the  gross  national  product.  Realism 
would  have  Impelled  the  President  to  say 
that,  since  mass  unemployment  was  disap- 
pearing, many  of  the  problems  of  1964  and 
early  1965  were  vanishing,  too.  In  other 
words,  many  of  the  Great  Society  goals  were 
being  bro'ight  within  the  reach  of  Individ- 
uals  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  now 
had  money  In  their  pockets  to  pay  for  what 
they  needed.  Including  beautifying  their 
yards  to  please  Lady  Bird. 

The  old  Lyndon  would  have  teken  an  the 
credit  In  the  world  for  the  current  pro^>er- 
Ity.  He  would  have  gone  on  from  there  to 
congratulate  the  teenagers  who  had  found 
Jobs,  Addressing  himself  to  the  school  drop- 
outs among  them,  he  woiUd  have  advised 
them  to  spend  some  of  their  new  wages  on 
make-up  courses  tn  night  school,  warning 
them  against  the  day  when  the  Job  market 
might  shrink.  And  he  would  have  said 
something  reassuring  about  the  advantage 
accruing  to  the  Federal  budget  when  busf- 
nessee  are  in  a  poeltlon  to  recruit  and  train 
their  own  work  fM-ces  without  aiiving  for 
Government  assistance. 

The  old  Lyndon  Johnson  would  have  had 
a  word  to  say  about  the  easing  of  the  civil 
rights  problem  that  must  coms  when  jobs 
are  plentiful.    He  would  have  pointed  to  tha 
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experience  of  President  Jerome  Holland  of 
Hampton  Institute,  one  of  tbe  older  Negro 
colleges. 

Just  8  yecuv  ago.  says  Holland,  "we  had  six 
major  corporations  recruiting  our  graduates. 
Last  year,  we  had  150  corporations  on  oiir 
campus  recruiting  our  graduates.  And  in 
1966  we  expect  over  200.  The  youngster  in 
chemistry,  for  many  years,  either  went  Into 
medical  school  or  perhaps  he  was  drained 
off  tnto  grraduate  school.  But  now,  this 
youngster  la  thinking  about  Dow  Chemical, 
Du  Pont  and  Union  Carbide.  It's  a  won- 
derful feeling  to  an  old-timer  like  myself  to 
walk  into  an  airport  and  see  one  of  my  stu- 
dents, ni  ask  hUn  "What  are  you  doing  in 
the  airport?  Are  you  going  home?'  'Oh,  no. 
Dr.  Holland,'  he'll  say,  'I'm  going  out  to  Cali- 
fornia to  be  interviewed  by  Kaiser  Alumi- 
num.'   Things  really  look  good." 

With  a  Negro  educator  talking  that  way, 
the  old  Lyndon  Johnson  would  still  have 
called  for  more  money  for  Operation  Head 
Start  In  the  slums.  But  he  would  also  have 
noted  that  the  Government  need  concern 
Itself  less  with  providing  Jobs  for  the  tal- 
ented. 

As  for  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wtllard 
Wlrtz's  mean-spirited  drive  on  foreign  agri- 
cultural labor,  the  old  Lyndon  would  have 
told  him  to  relax  and  let  the  Mexicans  take ' 
the  farm  Jobs.  This  would  permit  native- 
bom  Americans  to  go  to  the  factories,  where 
they  are  needed. 

Thinking  it  over,  Lyndon  Johnson  dldnt 
tell  us  about  the  real  state  of  the  Union. 
Cou^  be  that  his  mind  was  on  1935  and  the 
days  of  the  WPA. 
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Nation.  I  know  he  has  had  a  difficult 
decision,  and  I  think  the  least  I  can  do,  as 
a  Republican,  Is  indicate  a  solidarity  that 
exists  across  the  aisle  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So  I  say  to  President  Johnson:  I  sup- 
port you.  You  have  taken  the  course  you 
believe  best  wUl  protect  and  support  our 
GI's  In  southeast  Asia. 

This,  I  say  to  the  President,  is  a  time 
when  you  need  my  support,  and  you 
have  it. 


Tke  Renewed  Bombtsf  of  North  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP*  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHTNOTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jantuirv  31, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  the  Democratic  leadership 
announced  to  the  House  that  President 
Johnson  had  ordered  resumption  of 
bombing  In  Vietnam.  Of  special  interest 
to  me  was  the  statement  that  the  issue 
of  peace  In  Vietnam  had  been  referred 
by  the  President  to  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  NaUons. 

I  have  had  misgivings  about  resump- 
tion of  bombing  and  still  have  with  re- 
gard to  acceleration  of  the  war.  Espe- 
cially, Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  imderstand 
the  failure— Indeed  the  opposition  of  our 
State  Department  to  a  policy  of  asking 
all  free  world  nations  to  boycott  North 
Vietnam.  I  have  felt  we  should  bar  our 
ports  to  foreign  ships  that  supply  the 
enemy. 

Furthermore.  I  have  urged  that  Con- 
gress bring  out  all  the  facts  by  a  full 
debate  on  the  war. 

But.  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  sup- 
port our  President.  Right  along  I  have 
said  that  If  I  had  any  doubts  or  uncer- 
tainties about  what  the  United  States 
should  do,  I  would  support  President 
Johnson.    He  has  the  full  facts;  I  do  not. 

So.  Mr  Speaker.  I  join  today  the  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
spoken  out  In  support  of  President  John- 
son's  decision.  He  has  done  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 


General  Westmoreland's  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  South 
Carolina  we  are  proud  of  Gen.  William 
.  C.  Westmoreland.  The  American  people 
and  the  people  of  the  free  world  are 
proud  of  his  superb  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  State. 
Columbia,  S.C,  January  22.  I  commend 
this  splendid  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
country : 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (SC.)    SUte,  Jan.  22 

1966] 

An  AwcsoMr  Command 

The  commander  in  Vietnam  does  Indeed 
work  under  fundamental  policy  as  set  In 
Washington,  but  the  responslbUlty  of  Oen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland  is  nevertheless  an 
awesome  one. 

Every  decision  cannot  possibly  be  made  In 
the  White  House  and  the  Pentagon.  The  on- 
the-8cene  Judgment  of  General  Westmore- 
land is  constantly  under  severe  teet. 

One  mlsjMdgment,  In  this  sensitive  situ- 
ation, could  conceivably  trigger  the  enlarge- 
ment or  IntemaUonalizatlon  of  the  conflict 
and  possibly  become  a  spark  of  destructive 
world  war. 

Even  an  Incident,  one  beyond  the  control 
and  vlgilence  of  the  commander,  could  set 
off  the  flres  of  general  war  and.  In  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  blame  can  fall  on  the 
commander. 

General  Westmoreland  Is  responsible  not 
only  for  his  men  and  the  success  of  *tilB  stand 
against  communism  under  most  difficult  clr- 
cunwtancee,  but  he  directs  an  effort  which 
could  e^lly  and  perilously  expand  Itself  and 
affect  millions.  This  is  a  world  reeponsl- 
bllity.  Out  erf  It,  and  out  of  his  able  exer- 
cise of  It,  have  come  honors  this  South 
Carolinian  richly  deserves.  His  designation 
by  Time  magazine  am  "mail  of  the  year"  la 
an  outward  manifestation  of  General  West- 
moreland's distinguished  service  to  bis  coun- 
try— and  to  the  free  world.  Time  makes  It* 
annual  selection  on  an  International  basis. 

Before  this  year's  selecUon  by  the  maga- 
zine was  announced,  Columbia's  stations 
WIS-TV  and  WIS  had  determined  upon  the 
designation  of  General  Westmoreland  as  its 
choice  for  "man  of  the  year  "  In  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Undoubted';-,  Americans  generally  Join 
South  Caroli:iians  In  their  pride  over  the 
general  and  his  conduct  of  his  complex 
assignment.  And  if  there  should  be  any 
lack  of  appre<51atlon  and  recognition  else- 
where in  the  free  world  the  ne^gence  Is 
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not  excusable.  He  Is  directing  a  resist- 
ance to  totalitarianism  In  the  interest  of 
free  men  everywhere,  and  the  respon- 
sibility Is  staggering. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Adaltlonal  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
doctunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  co)3les,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senat^who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  I  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
on  credit  (V£.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160.  p. 
1030) . 


Roger  Stevens:  Man  of  Many  Hats,  Be- 
hind Our  Expanding  Arts  Program,  De- 
scribed in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  written  by  Frank  Getlein.  and 
published  in  the  January  23  Washington, 
D.C.,  Sunday  Star  gives  an  engrossing 
account  of  the  extraordinary  gentleman 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  Mr.  Roger  Stevens. 
An  up-down-and-up  again  career  lead- 
ing from  prep  school  to  Michigan  Univer- 
sity to  work  as  a  gas  station  attendant 
and  a  stint  on  the  Ford  assembly  line 
brought  him  into  the  realty  business  and 
a  $25,000  a  year  incdme  by  the  age  of  26. 
Not  bad  for  a  college  dropout. 

After  gaining  success  in  real  estate  he 
moved  into  theatrical  production.  In 
15  years  he  produced  120  plays,  including 
"West  Side  Story';  and  "A  Man  for  All 
Seasons." 

At  the  present  time,  in  addition  to 
being  Chairman  of  the  National  Arts 
Council  he  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts. 

Whichever  of  his  many  hats  he  hap- 
pens to  be  wearing,  he  exhibits  a  rare 
combination  of  imagination,  originality, 
and  organizational  ability. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  is  off 
to  a  good  start  with  Roger  Stevens  at  the 
helm.  The  first  grants,  announced  sev- 
eral months  ago,  testify  to  his  profound 
understanding  of  contemporary  needs  in 
the  arts  and  his  imaginative  approach  to 
attempts  at  their  solution. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Jsuiuary  23 
Washington  Sunday  Star  entitled  "The 
Man  Behind  Our  Expanding  Arts  Pro- 
gram" be  printed  in  the  Appendix  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Man  Behind  Our  Expanding  Arts 

Program 

(By  Prank  Getlein) 

The  case  can  easily  be  made  that  the  most 

lmf>ortant  person  in  the  American  arts  today 

Is  Roger  L.  Stevens,  former  blgtlme  realtor, 

former    distinguished    theatrical    producer, 

and  former  college  dropout,  who  Is  right  at 

the  center  of  the  revolutionary  Government 

Involvement  tn-the  arts  now  going  forward 

under  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

The  case  goes  roughly  as  follows:  Prom 
the  Babylonians  and  the  Egyptians  right  into 
the  early  19th  century  not  only  have  the  arts 
tended  to  have  direct  and  fruitful  Inter- 
relations with  government,  but  artistic  perl- 
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ods  of  great  productivity  and  high  achieve- 
ment have  tended  to  coincide  with  special 
government  Interest. 

Examples  are  endless  of  great  artists  pro- 
ducing on  government  commission  or  \inder 
government  subsidy  a  great  deal  of  the  finest 
artistic  heritage  of  man:  Mozart  and  Mollere, 
Tchaikovsky  and  Raphael,  Sophocles  and 
Goya,  all  worked  for  government  In  one 
way  or  another.  Government  sponsorship  of 
art  Is  directly  responsible  for  the  circum- 
stances, at  least.  In  which  flourished  such 
varied  artistic  manifestations  as  classical 
Greek  tragedy,  Renaissance  paintings,  and 
Bauhaus  architecture  and  design.  < 

A  LAGGING  UNITED  STATES 

But  the  United  States,  Ignoring  the  uni- 
versal example  of  clvUlzed  nations,  has  gen- 
erally let  the  arts  shift  for  themselves,  ex- 
cept when  congressional  committees  have 
investigated  them  for  alleged  obscenity. 

The  most  notable  exception,  that  of  the 
WPA  and  related  projects  of  the  New  Deal,  is 
deceptive,  since  the  prime  motive  of  Govern- 
ment there  was  not  the  production  of  art 
but  the  feeding  of  artists  who.  In  th?  depres- 
sion for  once  only,  were  considered  equEilly 
entitled  to  eat.  along  with  everyone  else. 

But  this  traditional  attitude  has  been 
changing  profoundly  over  the  last  genera- 
tion. States  have  Instituted  arts  councils. 
Cities  have  erected  art  centers,  often  sus- 
tained out  of  taxes.  Within  the  last  5  years 
the  Federal  Government  has  followed  both 
of  these  leads  frcon  States  and  cities. 
Granted  the  nature  of  government  In  our 
time  in  most  fields  It  enters.  It  Is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  the  Federal  role 
win  expand  and  eventually  become  one  de- 
termining factor  in  the  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican arts. 

THE    KENNEDY    CENTER 

One  manifestation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  art  is  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Cent^" 
for  the  Perfcwmlng  Arts.  The  plan  for  the 
Kennedy  Center  Is  for  It  to  be  the  national 
equivalent  of  the  community  centers  that 
have  been  growing  everywhere  recently.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Kennedy  Cen- 
ter is  Roger  L.  Stevens. 

The  other  principal  such  manifestation. 
In  many  ways  of  more  far-reaching  signifi- 
cance, is  the  establishment  by  Congress.  Just 
at  the  end  of  the  last  session,  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts,  with  an  n-nrmfll  budget 
of  $10  million  to  spend  on  the  arts  In  Amer- 
ica. In  its  first,  historic  disbursement,  the 
Council  late  last  year  voted  out  almost  $3 
million,  most  of  it  directed  with  remarkable 
intelligence  and  understanding  toward 
fundamental  changes  In  the  art  apparatus  of 
the  coimtry.  The  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  Is  Roger  L.  Stevens. 

Set  up  as  a  financial  reservoir  for  the 
Council  and  potentially  of  Immense  Impor- 
tance as  a  focus  of  private  funding  for  pub- 
lic arts,  is  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts.  The  endowment  is  there  to  receive 
money  anyone  wants  to  hand  In  for  the 
Council's  use  In  furthering  the  arts.  It  Is 
unfortunately  somewhat  clouded  at  the  mo- 
ment by  a  legal  opinion  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  Is  that  It  can  accept  only  money 
for  no  specified  purposes  on  a  matching 
basis. 

Since   almost  all   givers,   in   the  arts.  In- 
dividual,   corporate    and    foundation,    have, 
something  or  other  they  are  especially  In- 
terested in,  this  leaves  the  endowment  with 


little  to  do  In  the  way  of  accepting  funds. 
People  who  worked  on  the  original  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  new  apparatus,  how- 
ever, take  the  view  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress was  no  such  thing.  They  believe  the 
present  paralysis  can  be  eliminated  by  a 
simple  legislative,  administrative  or  Judicial 
clarification.  When  that  Is  accomplished.  In 
the  near  future,  the  endowment  will  be  on 
the  road  to  the  big  money. 

Chairman  of  the  endowment  is  Roger  L. 
Stevens. 

And  so  it  goes.  Turn  where  you  will, 
whenever  government  as  government  reaches 
out  toward  the  arts,  there  you  find  Roger 
Stevens. 

A    TRAVELING    MAN 

You  also  find  him.  these  days,  all  over  the 
country.  The  American  Government  made 
its  basic  shift  to  upward  mobility  during 
World  War  U.  and  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion Is  the  most  yet.  Roger  Stevens  fits  right 
In  with  the  motif  of  government  on  the  go. 
He  travels  Incessantly.  He  goes  to  New  York 
the  way  many  Government  workers  go  to 
McLean  or  Wheaton.  as  the  normal  end  of  a 
normal  day.  In  addition  he  shuttles  around 
the  country  like  Defense  Department  people 
going  to  Vietnam.  And  for  similar  reasons: 
to  see  for  himself. 

Stevens  nowadays  accepts  speaking  en- 
gagements in  the  most  unlikely  places  merely 
in  order  to  get  a  look  at  some  community 
or  university  theater  he  has  never  seen,  to 
take  in  the  work  of  a  new  playwright,  to  hear 
some  little  known  or  only  locally  known 
musical  group.  He  makes  six  to  eight  trips 
a  month,  usually  speaking,  always  looking 
and  listening,  and.  on  the  wing,  keeping  up 
a  substantial  correspondence  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Council,  and  the  Center  and  with  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  get  Involved  with  one 
or  both. 

Recently,  in  Washington,  briefly,  between 
Detroit  and  Arizona,  Stevens  noted  that 
for  himself  the  great  advantage  of  all  the 
flying  about  he's  doing  is  that  it  enables 
him  to  keep  up  oi^is  reading,  of  which, 
In  the  contemporary  novel,  he  does 
much  more  than  most  officials,  keeping  well 
up  to  date  with  the  English  and  the  French 
and  wishing  he  could  And  more  to  admire 
In  the  American. 

Stevens  comes  by  his  reading  habits  hon- 
estly. Like  many  school  dropouts  who  later 
take  up  learning  on  their  own  he  escaped  the 
formidable  disadvantage  of  a  diploma  Inter- 
preted as  the  end  of  an  education. 

AS   A    REAOQt 

The  reading,  like  many  other  things  about 
his  rather  spectacular  career,  has  played  its 
part  in  making  him  perhaps  uniquely  suited 
for  thgjobs  he  holds. 

A  third  generation  Michigan  real  estate 
man.  Stevens  began  his  career  as  a  flrst  gen- 
eration gasoline  station  attendant.  Bom  in 
Detroit  In  1910.  he  completed  Choate  School 
on  schedule  and  was  accepted  for  Harvard 
when  his  father  suddenly  lost  everything  in 
one  of  those  late  1920's  Intimations  of  the 
great  depression  to  come.  Young  Stevens 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  could  live  at  home.  He  last  a  year, 
quit  and  embarked  upon  life  on  his  own  In 
Detroit. 

The  gas  station  and  a  stl;  ;.  In  the  Ford 
assembly  line  came  In  here,  wn^'^e  he  tried, 
without  much  luck,  to  crack  the  fa.Tilly  trade. 
In   the  mld-1930's — his  own   mldtwentle*— ^ 
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•omethlng  of  the  family  talent  tn  realty  ap- 
peared In  Stevens  to  coincide  with  the  cbang- 
Inc  realty  situation  in  the  motor  city.  A» 
the  market  began  to  stir  out  of  lu  paralysis, 
Stevens  developed  a  sure  Instinct  for  under- 
valued property  and  a  talent  for  trading  In 
It  to  profit.  By  the  age  of  26.  with  the  de- 
pression still  going,  he  was  making  $25,000  a 
year  on  realty. 

ASA  RKAXTOa 
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And  he  waa  doing  it  by  a  method  the 
Council  la  using  In  mum  exploitation  of  the 
very  limited  funds  now  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Council:  namely,  on  other  pe9ple'8  money. 
Stevens  used  his  realtor's  eye  and  feel  to  se- 
lect promising  property,  then  got  an  In- 
vestor or  a  group  to  buy  it  with  no  commis- 
sion^ but  with  a  partnership  in  the  profits. 
This  Is  basically  the  method  the  Council  U 
using  In  several  of  its  projects:  the  classi- 
cal theater  companies  to  open  in  three  cities 
next  fall  wUl  be  school  connected  and  edu- 
cational as  well  as  theatrical;  the  artists' 
housing  project  is  baaed  on  a  revolving  fund 
supported  by  Oovermnent-insured  mort- 
gages. 

The  talent  is  Qrst  of  all  an  eye  for  unreal- 
ized value  going  to  waste  and  then  a  Jigsaw 
puzBle  mans  instinct  for  finding  the  right 
pieces  to  make  the  picture. 

The  same  rare  combination  is  called  for  In 
the  vocaUon  of  theatrical  producer  In  the 
strange  and  compUcated  state  of  the  stage 
In  our  time.  In  that  Tocatlon.  entered  whUe 
the  realty  phase  was  in  very  high  gear.  Ste- 
ven* ran  up  a  memorable  record,  bringing 
In  as  many  as  eight  plays  at  a  time  and  add- 
ing measurably  to  the  quality  that  makes  the 
New  York  theater  something  more  than  the 
diversion  iSr  out-of-town  garment  buyers 
It  sometimes  seems  chiefly  to  be. 

LlmUaT    BENT 

Stevens  Is  quite  proud  of  that  record  and 
with  good  reason.  WhUe  he  grants  that  no 
producer  in  hla  right  mind  can  afford  not 
to  do  an  occasional  musical,  his  basic  theat- 
rical bent  la  literary.  During  those  early 
years  in  Detroit,  when  he  was  living  In  board- 
ing houses  and  working  for  Pord.  he  was  also 
carrying  on  the  education  he  had  Ignored 
in  favor  of  poker  while  briefly  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  One  of  his  fellow  lodgers 
Introduced  him  to  Mann's  'The  Magic  Moun- 
tain- Stevens  for  the  first  time  encoun- 
tered a  book  that  took  effort  but  rewarded 
j  In  proportion  Anoth»  lodger  and  friend 
\  was  Alan  «ea#sr.  the  poet  and  short  story 
MPlter.  then  a  young  teacher  and,  for  Ste- 
Vfcna.  a  reader's  guide  to  literature.  There 
nave  been  moments  when  Stevens  very  nearlir 
became  a  publisher  or  an  art  gallery  keeper 
but  theater  got  the  nod.  " 

He  spent  the  war  In  the  Navy  at  Miami  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  commissloa  he  obuined 
by  the  expedient,  in  Ueu  of  the  required  col- 
lege degree,  of  telling  the  Navy  how  much 
money  he  was  making.  Off  duty  he  scouted 
Miami  hotels  and  after  dlsciiarge  dabbled 
profltebly  In  that  field. 

The  yeer  1949  taw  the  expansion  of  his 
activities  in  two  ways  He  moved  his  realty 
Interests  to  New  York  and  he  graduated  from 
occasional  Investing  in  the  theater  to  full- 
fledged  production.  Both  moves  were  from 
Afin  Arbor.  In  that  town  that  spring  he 
•taged  "Twelfth  Night"  for  a  drama  festival 
importing  Browlway  actors  for  the  produc- 
tion. Pleased  with  the  show,  he  brought 
It  with  him  to  New  York,  where  It  got  criti- 
cal approval  and  a  final  deficit  of  »45,0OO. 

THX  TKXATXR  CAKKEX 

The  approval  was  enough  and  Stevens  em- 
barked on  a  career  in  theater  that  has  ended 
only  with  his  Government  service.  He  says 
«  hi*  15  year*  in  the  theater  that  "75  per- 
cent of  the  pUya  of  UUrary  merit.  In  tboM» 
years,  I  produced." 

Such  a  statement  probably  shocks  people 
Who  think  of  Stevens  primarily  as  the  pro- 


ducer of  -M&ry.  Mary,"  a  Jean  Kerr  bon-bon 
which  Stevens  will  defend  and  which  was 
one  of  the  minority  of  his  plays  to  bear  lUa 
name. 

His  flTBt  association  in  the  theater  was 
with  the  PlaywrlghU'  Company.  This  group 
of  distinguished  writers  was  originally  form- 
ed In  1938  by  Maxwell  Anderson,  S.  N.  Behr- 
man,  Sidney  Howard,  Elmer  Rice,  and  Rob- 
ert E.  Sherwood.  By  1951  it  was  no  longer 
attracting  the  pUys  It  needed  to  function 
successfully.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
unanimous  agreement  was  needed  to  decide 
on  a  play  and  some  of  the  members  were 
slow  readers. 

Stevens  has  always  been  a  fast  render  On 
Joining  the  PlaywrlghU'  Company,  he 
changed  things  so  that  he  and  Sherwood, 
another  fast  man  with  a  script,  could  decide 
when  necessary,  as  Increasingly  It  was.  Since 
the  other  members  were  writers — plus  one 
lawyer— Stevens  became  the  producer  for  the 
group.  7 

He  also  produced  for  some  years  f6r  the 
Phoenix  Theater,  one  of  the  first  of  the  off- 
Broadway  enterprlsee.  And  he  had  a  re- 
warding associauon  with  Robert  Whitehead 
of  the  Producers  Theater.  Wltto  all  of  these 
ouUeta  and  others.  Stevens  was  able  to  be 
certain  he  could  produce  a  play  he  wanted 
to  produce. 

COVLD  KAISS  MONKT 

He  was  also  able— and  this  Is  essential 
quality— to  raise  money  more  readily  than 
many  producers.  In  New  York  and  In  the 
Midwest  there  are  any  number  of  people 
who  have  made  money  In  realty  through 
Roger  Stevens,  and  the  number  continued  to 
grow  during  his  years  In  the  theater.  He 
could  and  did  call  upon  them  for  theatrical 
backing.  The  two  things  go  together  well 
Stevens  never  considered  theater  as  pri- 
marily a  source  of  Income.  That  was  realty. 
Theater  was  adventure,  art,  literature 
achievement.  Financially,  for  an  Investor" 
theater  becomes  worthwhile  if  a  man  is  in 
a  high  tax  bracket  and  can  afford  to  lose 
money. 

Back  In  that  Detroit  boardlnghouse,  Stev- 
ens made  the  fundamental  discovery  that 
art  Is  great  fun  "once  you  get  the  habit" 
That  probably  led  him  Into  theater  to  start 
with:  he  found  so  much  dullness  in  the 
realty  profession  aside  from  the  actual  deals 
themselves.  Theatrlcai  production  as  prac- 
Uced  by  Stevens,  combined  the  intricate  as- 
sembling of  diverse  parts  with  subetantlal 
artistic  intereet.  His  playwrights  have  in- 
cluded Eliot,  Olraudoux,  Anouim.  O'Neill 
Shaw,  Gore  Vldal.  William  Inge,  Tennessee 
Williams,  Peter  Shaffer,  Jan  de  Hartog  and 
Harold  Pinter.  "West  Side  Story"  and  "A 
Man  for  All  Seasons"  were  Stevens  produc- 
Uo«js.  In  the  decade  and  a  half  of  his 
theatrical  work,  he  estimates  he  did  120 
plays,  of  which  30  were  hits  and  30  got  favor- 
able reviews  and  no  customers.  He  produced 
25  first  works  of  new  playwrights  and  numer- 
o^  revivals  of  classics,  from  Shakespeare  to 
Ibsen  and  Chekhov.  His  producUons  con- 
slstenUy  showed  up  in  the  "Beet  Plays  "  of 
each  year. 

In  1951  Stevens  brought  off  the  biggeet 
realty  coup  of  his  career,  the  purchase  of  the 
Empire  State  Building.  The  transaction  It- 
self was  enormously  complicated,  Involving 
legal  slmulUneity  for  a  series  of  property 
transfers  and  agreemenu,  and  therefore  re- 
quiring 2.000  signatures  on  800  documenu 
The  price,  »&1.5  million,  was  the  largest  ever 
paid  for  a  building— this  being  well  before 
the  Raybiim  House  Office  BuUdlng  went  Into 
fiscal  orbit.  The  closing  took  7'/s  hours  of 
signing  and  exchanging  documents,  the  last 
of  which  brought  spontaneous  applause  from 
the  hundred  people  involved. 

The  foUowlng  year,  out  of  party  convic- 
tion and  Intellectual  curiosity,  Stevens  be- 
came finance  chairman  for  the  Volunteera 
for  Stevenson.  In  195V-5«  he  performed  the 
same  Job  for  Stevenson  In  the  primaries  and 
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for  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  campaign 
He  found  the  main  trouble  in  that  line  of 
work  to  be  the  proclivity  of  donors  to  pile 
in  astute  political  and  diplomatic  advice 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their 
signatures  on  checks. 

His  most  personally  satisfying  recent  re.ilty 
action,  was  in  New  Haven,  as  part  of  its  major 
renewal  program.  Stevens  arranged  the  move 
of  an  old  New  Haven  department  store,  Mal- 
ley's,  a  few  blocks  away  from  its  location 
and  persuaded  Btocy's  to  come  across  the 
street.  Both  stores  are  making  more  money 
than  expected  and  the  Macy  move  especial- 
ly represenU  a  reversal  of  the  present  trend 
of  department  stores  to  get  out  of  town 
Stevens  is  fairly  dUUlusloned  vrtth  urban  re- 
newal from  a  realtor's  point  of  view,  b»it  he 
docs  regard  Macy's  In  downtown  New  Haven 
as  a  vindication  of  an  Intellectual  convic- 
tion. 

\  REWAKD  or  ART 

This  Is  also  the  approach  he  brlng.s  to 
his  work  on  the  Council.  He  believes  pa.s- 
sionately  that  the  arts  holds  rich  rewards  for 
many  more  people  than  are  now  getting 
them.  He  concerns  himself  deeply  with  prob- 
lems of  distribution.  On  taking  on  the  Job 
of  fund-raising  for  what  was  then  called  the 
National  Cultural  Center,  Stevens  noted  that 
the  Center  would  help  decentralize  the  arts. 
The  first  program  of  grants  by  the  Council 
again  and  again  takes  up  that  same  chal- 
lenge. Plays  are  planned,  exhibitions  sched- 
uled, for  the  smaller  cities  without  adequate 
cultural  facilities  of  their  own.  The  problem 
of  the  meritorious  unproduced  play  on 
Broadway  is  Juxtaposed  with  the  existence 
of  the  university  and  community  theater. 

Everywhere  the  extraordinary  realtor's  in- 
stinct for  assembling  pieces  works  across  the 
arts  in  America. 

Stevens  shrugs  off  the  possibility  of  his  be- 
coming a  cultural  dictator:  there  isn't  that 
kind  of  money  available.  Moreover,  he  hasn't 
that  kind  of  taste.  He  wants  to  Increase 
cultural  avallabUlty.  He  sees  education  in 
the  arts  as  the  root  problem.  He  studies  the 
pieces. 

He  likes  opera  and  symphonic  music  knows 
little  of  what  came  after  the  12-tone  scale 
He  likes  modem  painting  from  the  Impres- 
sionisu  to  about  O'Keeffe.  Marin  and  Hartley 
has  not  kept  up  with  pop  and  op,  can't  quite 
take  them  seriously.  Yet  as  an  assistant  in 
art  he  chose  Henry  Oeldzahler,  the  pbp  cura- 
tor of  the  MetropoUtan. 

nOVATK  LXFE 

Stevens  probably  comes  as  close  as  Is  possi- 
ble for  an  American  to  Picasso's  ambition  to 
■live  like  a  poor  man  who  has  a  lot  of 
money."  He  renu  a  house  In  Georgetown 
larger  than  needed  for  himself  and  his  wife 
Chrtstine.  but  with  decent  space  for  their 
large,  ancient,  dog.  He  owns  half  a  dozen 
paintings  or  so.  Including  a  Monet  cathedral 
a  Utrlllo  and  a  Chagall.  But  the  paintings 
clearly  are  there  because  the  Stevenses  like 
looking  at  them.  Quite  consciously.  Stevens 
prefers  the  intangible  pleasures  of  the 
theater— which  ceases  to  exist  when  the 
llghu  go  out— to  the  material,  the  physical 
property  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

He  admires  the  English  novel  and  the  Eng- 
Ush  theater  because  of  their  strong  dl.scl- 
pllne,  as  opposed  to  what  he  regard  as  the 
absence  of  that  quality  in  American  life  and 
art.  Whether  from  discipline  of  from  other 
sources,  the  English  novelists,  as  contrasted 
to  their  American  contemporaries,  do  show 
modesty,  sublety  and  understatement,  all  of 
which  characterize  Stevens  himself. 

One  ofhls  favorite  English  writers, 
Anthony  PoweU,  has  a  character  say  at  one 
point.  In  the  end  most  things  in  life— 
perhaps  aU  things— turn  out  to  be 
appropriate." 

That  at  least  is  how  it  has  been  with  Roger 
Stevens.  " 
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It  GoTeromeBt  Breedinir  Own  Weakness? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHa 

or  nxjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  January  27 
editorial  In  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Is  OoVzaNMENT  Bmxdino  Own  Weakness? 
It  is  easy  to  shrug  off  a  Bobby  Baker  when 
hU  master  U  pronolslng  you  peace,  prosperity, 
and  free  medical  attention — all  without  effort 
on  your  part  except  to  put  an  "X"  after  his 
name  on  the  baUot. 

It  Is  easy  to  shrug  off  phony  budget  fig- 
ures, careless  accounting.  Irresponsible  spend- 
ing, the  accumolaUon  of  personal  wealth 
while  In  Government  service  and  under  the 
beneficent  rulings  of  Government,  the  ma.- 
nlpulaUon  of  legal  powers  for  extralegal 
performance,  frankly  discriminatory  taxes, 
and  frankly  discriminatory  laws  as  between 
unions  and  employers,  and  flatout  political 
misrepresentation — when  you  figure  you  are 
in  some  manner  or  to  some  extent  one  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  skullduggery. 

But  the  development  of  cynicism  In  the 
American  voter,  and  of  laughter  and  shrewd- 
ness and  cleverness  and  showmanship  as  sub- 
sUtutes  for  such  old-fashioned  concepts  as 
personal  honor  or  unbending  Integrity,  only 
stands  up  under  benefits. 

It  Is  very  poor  preparation  from  times  of 
trouble. 

It  la  a  very  weak  basis  for  sacrifice,  for 
rallying  to  a  "cause-  that  demands  some- 
thing from  us  Instead  of  promises  to  elve 
something  to  us. 

This  attitude  U  the  real  problem  this  Na- 
tion faces  in  the  testing  to  which  the  Com- 
munist movement  puts  us. 

This  is  what  Is  really  behind  the  peace 
movements  and  the  draft  dodging  and  the 
senatorial  wriggles  for  ways  that  provide 
some  temporary  escape  from  saying  we  have 
to  fight,  at  least. 

The  American  leftwlng,  that  cheered  every 
doubledeal  and  every  misrepresentation,  and 
every  power  Juggle  and  financial  Juggle  that 
went  their  way.  now  simply  refuses  to  be- 
Ueve  anything  the  same  Government  says 
or  does  in  regard  to  South  Vietnam. 

They  created  thU  all-powerful  Presidency 
and  they  corrupted  it  considerably,  and  now 
they  refuse  to  believe  or  support  an  all-pow- 
erful and  corrupt  and  dishonest  leaderahlo 
when  It  comes  to  demandlng\a  sacrifice 
Meanwhile,  a  disillusioned  rlghtwlng'  long 

f^ilf*'"****  *°  """"^^  ^  "^e  honesTy  and 
integrity  of  Presidential  statements  and  ac- 
tions, and  has  long  feared  such  centralized 
power  and  secrecy.  "a"zea 

There  U  among  some  of  our  youth  and 
among  some  minority  groups  a  growing  dis- 
trust of  any  leaders  or  any  leadership 

Thus^  one  of  the  reactions  of  centraUzed 
power  has  been  a  rebirth  of  a  sentiment  that 
leads  only  toward  anarchy. 

♦.„Y'  ^'!?  "**'•  '°  *  "^y-  "^^ck  In  Revolu- 
^^  'I'^y'.  and  found  that  even  in  a 
basically  agrarian  society  we  couldn't  func- 
tion as  a  confederacy  of  independent  States. 
J^ih'^v  T^  ^  "■^***  *  Federal  Union  that 
woi^d  balance  the  functional  necessity  for 
coordinated  action  with  protection  a^M? 
tyranny.  We  tried  to  find  a  middle  wav  be- 
tween the  total  freedom  of  near  anarchy  and 
the  total  control  of  a  tyrant.  ^^ 

The  answer  was  a  series  of  organlzaUons 
dealing  with  different  areas,  State  and  local- 
•  restricted  central  Federal  organization 
with  three  separate  and  Uidependent  leader- 


ship branches;  and  a  host  of  diverse.  Inde- 
pendent private  organizations  to  be  formed 
voluntarily  to  perform  specific  functions  and 
to  prosper  or  disappear  on  the  basis  of  how 
well  they  performed  them — rather  than 
through  any  single  power  declsicHi. 

Under  this  system,  some  people  did  Very 
well,  many  did  well,  and  some  fared  badly. 

However,  it  did  accomplish  three  basic 
things:  (1)  It  preserved  more  individual 
freedom  of  choice  than  any  other  system 
man  had  ever  known;  (2)  It  permitted  men 
of  ability  and  energy  to  move  from  poverty 
to  prosperity  on  a  scale  never  before  known 
under  any  other  system;  and  (3)  it  released 
more  goods  and  services  to  Improve  the  way 
of  life  Of  the  mass  of  people  on  a  scale  never 
before  known  under  any  other  system. 

It  makes  us  wonder  now.  If  in  a  drive 
(which  was  sometimes  IdeallsUc  and  scxne- 
tlmes  cynically  political)  to  solve  everybody's 
problems  of  every  kind,  even  for  those  who 
make  no  contribution  wha.tever  to  the  solu- 
tion of  their  own  problems,  we  are  not  un- 
balancing the  system.  Are  we  creating  new 
problems  worse  than  those  we  now  claim  to 
be  solving? 

Are  we  creating  a  governmental  power  that 
breeds  its  own  weakness? 

How  far  do  we  go  before  we  do  create  a  pop- 
ulation geared  to  "gimme."  but  hopelessly 
helpless  to  muster  the  confidence,  loyalty 
and  spiritual  strength  to  meet  a  real  severe 
challenge? 

It  Is  a  very  serious  question  because  the 
challengers  are  waiting  in  the  wings,  studying 
us,  honing  their  weapons,  and  sending  their 
pawns  out  to  test  us  "safely"  from  time  to 
time,  here  and  there — Berlin  yesterday,  Korea 
before  that,  and  South  Vietnam,  today. 

If  we  fail  thus,  all  this  pursuit  of  the  drift- 
ing smoke  of  theory  and  dreams  and  promises 
will  disappear  in  the  face  of  the  harshest 
reality  Americans  have  ever  known. 
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Oregon  CoancU  for  ConstnictiTe  Repab- 
Ucanism  Conference  on  Urban  Dynamics 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENKSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH^  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.     Mr.  President,  the  20th 
century's  population  explosion  has  trans- 
formed the  United  States  into  an  urban 
nation.     The    RepubUcan    Party    must 
recognize  tills  fact  If  It  wants  to  merit 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  Americans. 
Fortunately,  more  and  more  Repub- 
licans are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
problems  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and 
are  proposing  constructive  soluUons  to 
them.     One  such  group  of  Republicans 
Is  the  Oregon  Council  for  Constructive 
RepubUcans,    which   sponsored   a   con- 
ference on  urban  dynamics  last  Decem- 
ber at  Lewis  tt  Clark  College  In  PorUand, 
Oreg.    I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
some  newspaper  accounts  of  the  con- 
ference and  editorial  comment  thereon 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  aztlcles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Ftom  the  Bugene  (Oreg.)   Register -Ouard. 
Dec.  II,  1965] 
FscUfs  Bjeautt 
A  group  ot  Bepublicana  met  the  first  of 
ttM  month  tA  Levis  and  Clark  CoUege,  in 


PorUand.  There  U  nothing  unusual  about 
that.  What  is  newsworthy  is  that  they 
skipped  the  chatter  about  rugged  Indlvidiml- 
Ism  and  all  that.  Instead,  they  talked  in 
terms  of  the  hard  realities  of  an  urbanized 
America. 

MosUy,  they  talked  about  clUes.  Local 
taxes,  race  relations,  poverty,  the  automobUe, 
and  the  structure  of  municipal  government 
were  their  concern.  These  are  topics  that 
Republicans  have  too  often  left  to  discussion 
by  Democrats. 

Oregon  Republicans  have  been  far  ahead 
of  those  in  many  States  In  their  wlUlngness 
to  come  to  grips  with  problems.  In  other 
words  to  i^se  government  as  a  tool  for  creat- 
ing a  better  world.  Their  emphasis  has  been 
positive  and  activist  rather  than  negative. 

The  party  naUonally  can  learn  much  from 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  meeting  anS  from  a 
meeting  of  moderate  Republicans  at  the 
Dorchester  House,  in  Lincoln  City,  last  spring. 
Despite  the  huge  majority  that  Democrats 
command  in  this  State,  Republicans  in 
county  and  State  office  have  done  very  weU. 
This  is  attributable  largely  to  the  progres- 
sive stance  of  Oregon  Republicans  as  op- 
posed to  the  negative  stance  of  those  In  the 
national  leadership. 

Tou  can't  tell  a  Negro  living  In  Portland's 
Alblna  district  that  he  has  no  problems.  Tou 
can't  tell  a  chap  who  is  stuck  In  a  freeway 
traffic  Jam  that  we  shouldn't  try  to  find  a 
better  way  to  move  traffic.  You  cant  teU  a 
woman  who  is  afraid  to  venting  out  at  night 
that  this  Is  Just  the  way  things  are. 

The  party  that  falls  back  on  the  shib- 
boleths of  other  years  and  refuses  to  face  the 
realities  of  daUy  living  wiU  not  win  elections 
and  BhoTild  not.  But  the  party  that  Is  will- 
ing to  put  the  force  of  concerted  public  con- 
cern bo  work  at  making  a  better  America  will 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
Democratic  Party  should  not  be  permitted  to 
win  by  default,  although  that's  what  Repub- 
licans In  many  States,  and  nationally  most 
of  the  time,  have  permitted.  The  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Dwchester  examples  should  be  of 
national  interest. 

IFrom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  OregoaUs,  Dec 

4.  1965] 
Reed    Ofwciai,    Tells    REPDSLiCAirs    Cims 

Stand  m  Urgent  Need  of  Attention  to 

Problems 

(By  HaroM  E.  Hughes) 
Republicans  tackled  the  problems  of  the 
big  cities — taxes,  race  relations,  poverty  au- 
tomobUes  and  the  structure  of  city  govern- 
ment—as they  opened  a  2-day  conference  at 
Lewis  and  Clark  College  Friday  night. 

The  conference  on  urban  dynamics  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Oregon  Council  for  Constructive 
Republicanism,  a  group  made  up  largely  of 
moderate  Republicans  seeking  to  seek 
through  research  and  discussion  answers  to 
the  major  problems  facing  the  expanding 
urban  population. 

Secretary  of  State  Tom  McCaU  told  the 
gathering  recent  elections  proved  that  the 
"metropolitan  areas  are  not  anathema  to  the 
word  'Republican,'  "  showing,  he  said,  that 
Republicans  who  can  do  well  statewide  can 
also  run  weU  in  the  big  cities. 

"In  every  election,"  McCaU  said,  "was  rec- 
ognlUon  that  metropolitan  problems  are 
crucial  to  the  Republican  Party." 

Dr.  Richard  T.  Frost,  vice  president  of  Reed 
College,  said  if  metropolitan  problems  "re- 
ceive no  more  attention  than  they  are  now 
pttlng.  they  are  going  to  get  a  lot  worse 
before  they  are  noticeably  relieved." 

He  said.  "In  trying  to  get  at  the  sickness 
of  metropolis,  we  are  like  the  provta-blal  visi- 
tors to  the  harem — our  instincts  generally 
teU  us  what  to  do,  but  we  just  don't  know 
where  to  start." 

But  Dr.  Frost  suggested  six  starting  places, 
■aylng  none  can  be  separated  out  as  a  "dis- 
creet matter  by  ItaeU.  for  the  key  to  urban 
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progress  lies  In  our  ability  to  coordinate  a 
ntunber  of  thrusts  rather  than  teke  teoi- 
porary  pride  In  progress  along  any  one  ot 
them.'    PrDsfS  six  points : 

1.  The  future  city  will  have  to  generate  its 
own  freeh  money,  its  cltleena  cannot  buttIts 
by  taking  In  each  other's  laundry. 

a.  S\icc«SBful  future  clUee  wiu  be  the  one* 
that  make  the  most  rapid  and  slgnlflcant 
progress  In  the  education  of  their  citizens. 
He  c&Ued  It  a  "riddle  and  a  shame"  that 
PorUand  does  not  have  a  flrst-class  graduate 
program. 

3.  Cities  must  renew  their  phjBlcal  plants. 
Just  as  Industry  does.  Urban  renewal  must 
keep  up  great  momentum.  He  sugg«Bted 
PorUand  enact  an  Income  tax  to  relieve  prop- 
erty tax  burdens. 

4.  ClUee  must  assimilate  their  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities.  The  present  national  tur- 
moil over  the  American  Negro  will  not  abate 
and  It  will  take  unuBual  leadership  from  the 
talents  of  both  groups  to  handle  It  properly. 

,  5.  The  auto  presents  to  modem  cltlca  the 

\  toughest  questions  they  have  ever  faced. 
Cities  that  are  planning  transport  patterns 
based  almost  wholly  mi  the  private  auto- 
mobile will  one  day  live  to  regret  It. 

6.  Future  cities  must  make  progress  In 
tooling  up  their  goveroments.  Portland 
needs  to  abolish  the  commission  form  and 
adopt  a  strong  mayor,  legislative  council 
form  of  government. 

It  was  this  last  point  that  caused  Richard 
A.  Bram&n.  deputy  city  attorney,  to  boy- 
cott the  meeting,  charging  that  the  Re- 
publican committees  were  stacked  with 
advocates  of  Dr.  Frost's  proposal  to  revise  the 
city  charter,  a  measure  on  the  May  ballot. 

Braman  said  that  after  noting  the  speak- 
ers, "expert  witnesses"  and  reports  to  be 
released,  "It  seems  the  position  of  the  con- 
ference on  local  government  structure  has 
been  predetermined." 

(From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonlan,  Dec. 

S.  1086] 
GOP    XJmbah    Dynamics    CoNrnxMcx    Asks 
-     CrrT    Expansion    Into    Countt    Axkas 
(By  Harold  E.  Hughes) 

The  Republican  Conference  on  Urban  Dy- 
namloi  Saturday  adopted  proposals  calling 
for  the  expansion  of  Portland  into  county 
urban  areas,  voted  for  tax  reforms,  expanded 
education  and  Job  training,  and  supported 
war  on  poverty  and  race  relations  programs. 

The  2-day  session  at  Lewis  and  Clark  Od- 
lege,  sponsored  by  the  Oregon  Council  for 
Constructive  RepubUcanlsm.  tackled  the 
problems  of  expanding  populations  In  the 
cities  and  sought  answers  through  conunlt- 
tee  research  efforts  and   discussion. 

Republican  Mayor-elect  John  V.  Undsay, 
of  New  York  told  the  conference  In  an  am- 
plified telephone  address  from  New  York 
"that  the  problems  of  the  city  rise  above  any 
political  party"  and  that  "partisan  pollUcs 
may  no*  be  the  answer  to  solving  city  prob- 
lems." '  ^ 

He  encouraged  the  Republicans  by  saying 
that  his  own  election  victory  against  a  3Vi 
to  1  Democratic  majority  "prores  that  the 
voters  dont  want  to  feel  that  anyone  has 
their  vote"  and  will  not  automatically  cast 
them  for  the  entrenched  party. 

BROADCK     BASX     USGXO 

RepresentaUve  Wxndxu.  Wtatt.  speaking 
to  the  noon  luncheon,  said  that  If  the  prob- 
lems of  the  clUes  are  to  be  solved  areawlde 
government  must  be  established  or  greater 
cooperation  among  the  numerous  govern- 
ment agencies  achieved. 

•"There  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  al- 
ternatives available,"  Wtatt  told  the  col- 
lege commons  luncheon. 

lAter.  the  conference,  attended  Saturday 
by  sooM  60  peraons.  Including  a  scattering 
of  Democrats,  but  mostly  made  up  of  mod- 
erate Republicans,  adopted  unanimously  a 
resolution  urging  the  expansion  ot  PcctUod's 
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dty  boundaries  into  the  urbanised  areas  of 
Multnomah.  Washington  and  Clackamas 
Counties. 

This  ivma lU^n^led  for  differential  tax 
rates  In/he  new  clt^SAreas  related  to  services 
received,  and  for  a  Vart-tlme  city  council 
expanded  to  Include  repreeentaUvee  of  the 
Various  city  secUons  and  directed  by  full- 
time  elected  mayor  as  Is  proposed  In  the  May 
charter  amendment  election. 

CONSOLIDATION    PT7SHED 

Further  goals  Included  the  consolidation 
of  services  and  taxing  districts  and  a  volun- 
tary council  to  work  with  government  In 
Clark  County,  Wash. 

Further  recommended  was  a  transit  au- 
thority. Joint  Jail  facilities,  and  support  for 
a  November  constitutional  amendment  per- 
mitting continuation  of  pensions  of  transit 
workers  If  a  public  system  Is  adopted. 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  the  conference 
came  out  unnalmously  against  a  proposed 
I'j  percent  property  tax  limitation,  but 
urged  that  property  tax  relief  be  considered 
by  the  legislature  In  the  fields  of  highway 
construction,  direct  service  billings,  local  op- 
tion taxes,  stringent  control  of  exempUons, 
and  constitutional  changes  to  provide  for 
greater  citizen  participation. 

The  conference  supported  the  4-cent  ciga- 
rette tax  before  the  May  voters  as  an  aid  to 
property  taxpayei%,  voted  for  a  broader 
based  and  simpler  income  tax  and  a  sharing 
of  Federal  revenues  with  the  States  on  a 
credit  percentage  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
citizens. 

VBTO  cxrncizKD 

In  the  field  of  race  and  education,  the  con- 
ference backed  the  principles  embodied  In 
apprenticeship  training  bill  passed  by  the 
1965  legislature  and  vetoed  by  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield. 

The  conference  amended  a  proposal,  but 
only  after  a  close  vote,  that  would  have 
urged  that  If  the  present  aoprentlceshlp 
council  falU  to  expand  and  reform  as  pro- 
posed In  H3.  1167,  that  the  legislature  over- 
ride the  Governor's  veto  when  It  meets  In 
1967. 

The  conference  also  passed  an  amended 
resolution  supporting  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged chUd  and  reduction  of  racial  Im- 
balance by  commending  the  PorUand  School 
District  for  Its  efforts  In  these  fields,  but 
"encouraging  the  board  to  expand  these  and 
other  programs  of  similar  Intent,"  Including 
model  school.  Head  Start,  open  enrollment, 
and  transfer  of  sttidents. 

The  conference  said  Its  studies  showed 
that  "IntegraUon  In  previously  all-white 
neighborhoods  tonds  to  Improve  social  atti- 
tudes without  hurting  property  values"  and 
urged  all  citizens  to  support  efforts  to  permit 
nonwhltes  to  live  anywhere  they  choose. 

The  conference  toofc-note  of  the  Federal 
anUpoverty  program  and  said  full  utUlzaUon 
should  be  made  of  theee  funds,  "recognizing 
that  any  such  experimental  programs  Inher- 
ently Involved  difficult  administrative  prob- 
lems." 

KtNDCXGAKTKNB    ASKXD 

Expansion  of  preschool  educaUon.  along 
with  the  estaUlshment  of  public  kinder- 
gartens throughout  the  SUte,  won  unani- 
mous support. 

Presiding  was  House  Speaker  F.  F.  "Monte" 
Montgomery,  RepubUcan,  of  Eugene. 

Republican  Wtatt.  predicting  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
urban  problems  wlU  continue  to  expjand  and 
said  that  he  was  not  opposed  to  all  Federal 
acUvlty  in  this  field.  But  he  warned  that  If 
cities  and  States  rely  too  heavUy  on  naUonal 
programs  to  ball  them  out  that  State,  coun- 
ty, and  dty  lines  will  disappear,  threatening 
the  entire  Federal  system. 

"Where  possible,-  he  said.  "I  favor  a  pro- 
gram o*  Federal-urban  aid  to  be  adminis- 
tered on  the  State  level.- 

H*  urged  tt«publlc«Qa  to  take  noUce  ot 


the  enormous  changes  taking  place  In  local- 
Federal  relations  and  said  there  should  be 
recognition  that  such  changes. are  necessary 
If  urb«ui  chaos  Is  to  be  avoided. 

WASTX   SXTN 

Wtatt  spoke  of  the  great  waste  In  the 
overlapping  functions  of  local  government 
and  said  such  imlte  exercise  lltUe  or  no  con- 
trol, while  "some  rural-dominated  State  leg- 
islatures are  more  Interested  In  killing  day- 
light saving  time  and  providing  farm-to- 
market  roads  than  In  helping  the  suburbs 
develop  in  a  sensible  manner.  Some  Im- 
provements In  this  area  are  on  the  waj.  It 
Is  long  overdue." 

Wtatt  found  that  It  Is  difficult  to  deal  with 
urban  problems  because  the  government  ma- 
chinery must  be  modified  as  the  problems 
do  not  "fit  into  the  old  and  established 
forms  of  government  organlzaUon." 

As  to  further  Government  expansion  Into 
local  areas,  "the  simple  truth  Is  that  It  U 
happening  because,  like  It  or  not.  no  other 
satisfactory  alternative  was  avalUble.  Many 
of  the  rural -dominated  legislatures  knew 
little  bout  the  problems  of  their  clUee." 

He  noted  that  there  are  now  some  50 
distinct  urban  programs,  so  numerous  that 
sonie  are  overlapping,  providing  "financial 
assistance  to  the  cities  on  a  buffet-style 
arrangen»ent. 

,'lt°*l,'^*'*  Indications  are  that  It  (the  role 
of  the  Government)  will  expand  rather  than 
decline  in  the  years  ahead,  whether  we  ap- 
prove the  trend  or  not,"  he  predicted 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr 
Speaker.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  announce 
that  James  Q.  Patton,  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  whose  head- 
quarters are  maintained  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
when  his  term  expires  this  ^ring.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Patton  for  more  than 
30  years.  When  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Colorado  House  of  Representatives,  more 
than  30  years  ago.  Mr.  Patton  appeared 
before  us  regiilarly  In  the  support  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 

James  O.  Patton  has  devoted  more 
than  33  years  of  his  life  on  behalf  of 
the  farmers  of  America.  His  armounce- 
ment  caused  much  publicity,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  National  Union 
Parmer,  an  editorial  that  appeared  In  the 
Denver  Post  on  December  2,  1965.  and  a 
statement  concerning  the  activities  of 
Mr.  Patton : 

(Frotn  the  National  Union  Farmer] 
James  G  Patton,  for  33  years  the  champion 
o*  the  family  farmer,  announced  here  No- 
vember 29  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency  when  his  term  expiree  In 
March. 

Patton.  In  his  25  years  as  president.  Is 
credited  with  transforming  the  NaUonal 
Farmers  U^ton  Into  one  ot  the  most  potent 
forces  hi  American  agrlciuture  and  on  the 
naUonal  scene. 
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His  surprise  announcement  came  matter- 
of-facUy  at  the  end  of  a  speech  before  the 
Minnesota   Fanners   Union  Convention. 

The  gathering  of  more  than  600  delegates 
held  down  by  an  upstate  Ice  storm,  sat  silent 
throxigh  the  totally  unexpected  pronoxince- 
ment,  then  rose  to  give  Patton  a  standing 
ovation  as  he  left  the  speaker's  stand. 

The  63-year-old  farm  leader  said  he  would 
remain  active  In  various  Interests  "to  help 
build  a  quality  America  and  a  better  world 
in  which  to  Uve"  and  will  conUnue  as  an 
elder  statesman"  to  advise  and  counsel  the 
farm  organlzaUon. 

President  Patton's  remarks,  taken  down  by 
the  pteae,  follow: 

"I  am  not  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  the 
presidency  of  the  NaUonal  Farmers  Union 
when  my  present  term  concludes  In  March 
1966. 

"I  have  served  the  Farmers  Union  for  33 
years,  the  last  25  as  its  president.    The  years 

.TIk''^'^  '^"^  *^PPy  ^^  rewarding  ones. 

The  Farmers  Union  potash  development  is 

now  a  reality.    Farmers  Union  Insurances  are 

now  oepraUng  at  a  profit.     We  now  have  a 

great  farm  bill  which  wlU  run  unUl  1969 

'X  therefore,  feel  It  Is  the  best  time 'to 
tittn  over  the  presidency  during  this  period 
when  a  reestabllshment  of  poslUon  and  di- 
rection can  easily  evolve. 

"Naturally.  I  am  available  as  one  of  the 
elder  stateamen  of  the  Farmers  Union  for 
counsel,  advice,  and  assistance  any  time  I  am 
asked,    and    I   am    looking   forward    to    the 

1^  f^"^  *?*°  '  '^  ^  ^t>le  to  devote 
more  time  and  effort  on  special  concerns  I 
hav^  to  help  build  a  quaUty  America  and  a 
better  world  to  Uve  In."  , 

Patton,  the  dean  of  American  arglcultUral 
i^^!!!!.,*^  *  ^°^'^  ^Kure  In  agtlcultunjj, 
eoonomlc.  and  poUUcal  poUcy  was  firtt 
elected  to  the  FU  presidency  In  1940  and  kas 
been  reelected  by  aoclamaUon  at  the  con- 
clusion of  each  term. 

Following  his  announcemen*.  Patton  flew 
to  Washington  to  parUclpate  In  the  Whlto 
H^e  Conference  on  International  Coop«u- 

•The  man  that  has  been  given  credit  for' 
Public  law  480.  Uie  UJf.  ^rld  f^^roT 
gram,  the  International  Federation  of  ArtI- 
culture  Producers,  toe  Pull  Employment  Art 
^e  war  on  poverty  and  other  visionary  pro- 
S^m,^"  f^  ^  Portugal  to  oondulTa 

special    fund    of    Uie    potenUal    for   capital 
Investment  In  agriculture  there 


[Prom  the  Denver  Poet,  Dec.  2, 1965] 
Jar  PattoWs  26  Yeabs 
The  retirement  of  James  G.  Patton   63   as 

neT^^'J!i'   ''*"°'^    J^e^Unlo" 
next  March  will  remove  from  the  American 
ecene  one  of  the  most  colorful  and^JcU^ 
farm  leaders  the  Nation  has  ever  hal 
B^^bi^^r.°l\^  presidency,  Patton  has 

^.Te  °."  rrn^^-to"}di2\-  '^; 

fn'J'h^l^pSiL^V^-  --''  '^•-^  -- 

These   quallUee    have   brought    him    Into 

close   contact   *l«i   naUonal    world   leaders 

U^r.ff^  P'^'  ^'^'«-  ^'^  ^^  mapa^  a 
center  of  Influence.  i'  «»  » 

Under  his  guidance,  the  Denver-based 
^er.  Union  has  had  an  effec^on  1^ 
legls  atlon  far  beyond  Its  750.000  far^ 
family  membership.  The  organization^ 
contributed   to  the  Nation   a^^g^T^ 

e^St^T'T'""*-  ^^-^'^  Brannan,lnT2I; 
exerte^l  steady,  powerful  pressure  toward  one 
m^objecuve:  a  fair  return  for  f^^^^^' 
nr«^  i"  •'■*«''■'*  any  organization  dan  be 
^  u  n      ^""^  °'  ^^'^  ^'"^''^  f°^  NFU  sue! 

S^  Jl  „  J^^*°°''  ^'^  y*""  "  president.  H. 
Win  be  hard  to  replace.  »■    *» 

James  O.  Pattok 
James  O.  Patton.  president  of  the  National 
^ers  Union,  was  bom  on  a  farm  near 
Bazar.  Kans.,  In  1902,  shorUy  before  his  fam- 


ny  moved  to  western  Colorado.  He  graduated 
from  Western  State  College.  Gunnison,  Colo.. 
In  1929.  From  an  early  age  he  worked  to 
help  his  family  and  obtain  an  educaUon 
Following  college,  he  taught  school  and 
coached  In  school  athleUcs,  selling  Insurance 
at  the  same  time  to  supplement  his  Income. 
In  1932,  he  helped  organize  a  cooperative 
Insurance  company  for  the  Colorado  Farmers 
Union  (now  Rocky  Mountain  Farmers 
Union).  Two  years  later  he  was  named 
executive  secretary  of  the  Colorado  Farmers 
Union  and  served  In  that  capacity  unUl  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Colorado 
Farmers  Union  In  1938.  Two  years  later  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union. 

As  National  Farmers  Union  president. 
Patton  has  served  In  a  wide  range  of  private 
and  governmental  activities. 

Some  of  the  Government  committees  on 
which  Patton  has  served  are:  The  President's 
Committee  for  Children  (1940):  NaUonal 
Economic  Stabilization  Board  (1942-45)  •  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Civil  Defense  (1942)- 
National  Labor  Management  PoUcy  Commlfrl 
tee  during  World  War  H;  NaUonal  Advisory 
Board.  War  Manpower  Commission  (1943- 
45);  National  Advisory  Board,  Research  and 
Marketing  Administration,  USDA  (1946-52)- 
Public  Advisory  Board,  Foreign  Operations 
Administration  (1948-55).  Mr.  Patton  was 
one  of  the  Initiators  and  acUve  proponents 
of  fiUl  employment  poUcles  In  the  United 
States  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946. 

Patton  was  a  founder  of  the  International 
Federation  of  Agricultural  Producers,  the 
free  world  organization  of  farmers.  He 
esrved  as  vice  president  of  the  IFAP  for  2 
years  before  being  elected  tH«sldent  In  1968- 
he  was  reelected  In  1959. 

Patton  has  parUclpated  In  other  Interna- 
tional bodies:  Agricultural  Committee  for 
IntemaUonal  Peace  (1941);  Agricultural 
RepresentaUve  to  BrazU.  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  for  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Internattonal  Peace  (1941);  U.S.  delegate  to 
V  Inter-American  Conference  on  Agriculture 
(1942);  U.S.  consultant  to  United  Nations 
Conference  on  IntemaUonal  OrganlzaUon 
(1945);  U.S.  adviser  since  1945  to  Annual 
International  Conference  on  Pood  and  Ajtrl- 
culture  (U.N.).  '  " 

Mr.  Patton  U  also  president  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  IJfe  Insurance  Corp.  and  the 
NaUonal  Farmers  Union  &  Property  Casualty 
Co..  service  subsidiaries  of  National  P^jmers 
umon,  and  chairman  of  the  Farmers  Educa- 
tional Foundation. 

Mr.  Patton  is  the  author  of  "The  Case  for 
Farmers"  (1960),  In  which  he  presents  the 
reasons  tor  his  long  advocacy  of  a  strong 
farm  program  to  assist  famUy  farmers  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Patton  Is  also  chairman  of  the  National 
Policy  Committee  on  Pockets  of  Poverty 
which,  since  1961,  has  spearheaded  the  effort 
to  develop  a  naUonal  program  for  eliminat- 
ing poverty  In  America. 

PATTON    APPOINTMENTS   SWCE    1981 

Sponsor.  Adult  Education  Association  of 
the  U.S.A. 

Member,  Citizens  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

Panel  of  Consultants  on  VocaUonal  Edu- 
cation. 

Member.  Public  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rural  Areas  Development  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  NaUonal 
council  on  Agrlcultiiral  Life  and  Labor     ^ 

Member,  NaUonal  Public  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Area  Redevelopment. 

In  January  1962,  he  received  the  Ptench 
Crolx  d"  Offlcler  du  Merlte  Agrtcole,  highest 
French  agricultural  award,  for  his  "conrntm- 
tlon  to  IntemaUonal  understanding  of  farm 
problems." 

Member,  NaUonal  Committee  for  Support 
of  Public  Schools.  ouKt^n 

Panel  of  PubUc  Advteers  on  Aging. 
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Member,  NaUonal  Planning  AssoclaUon** 
Committee  on  Overseas  Development. 

President,  American  Freedom  from  Hun- 
ger Poundiitlon. 

Sponsor.  Atlantic  Council  of  the  VS.,  Inc. 

Chairman,  Family  Farm  Study  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Public  AdvUory  Committee  cm 
Rural  Areas  Development. 

In  June  of  1959.  Mr.  Patton  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Atlantic  Congress  In  London,  England. 

Chairman.  National  CouncU  for  Industrial 
Peace  (October  4, 1963). 

Board  of  Advisers,  Bertrand  Russell  Peace 
PoundaUon  (1964). 

Member,  Public  Advisory  Committee  for 
"IVade  NegoUations   (1964). 

Vice  Chairman,  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty,  1965. 

Chairman,  organizing  group.  Committee 
on  the  World  Pood  Crisis,  1965. 


Porsner  of  YietcoBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTUC'KT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xinanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  31 
1966,  entitled  "Pursuer  of  Vietcong " 
written  about  Col.  Harold  Gregory  Moore 
of  Bardstown,  Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Hahold  Grecort  Moobe:  Pursuer  of 
Vietcong 

BONcsON,  South  VirrNAir,  January  30  — 
They  cau  Col.  Hal  Moore  the  man  who  can 
find  the  Vletoong. 

Colonel  Moore,  who  has  an  aversion  to  his 
given  name,  Harold  Gregory,  commands  the 
3d  Brigade  of  the  U.S.  1st  Cavalry  DlvUlon 
(Airmobile).  He  Is  directing  a  vast  search 
Operation  Masher,  from  a  hilltop  field  head- 
quarters north  of  Bongson.  In  a  war  where 
many  commanders  haVe  spent  days  In  the  rice 
paddles  without  ever  seeing  an  enemy  soldier 
Colonel  Moore  has  succeeded  time  after  time 
In  finding  and  defeating  the  Vietcong 

He  did  so  In  the  ladrang  River  valley  In 
November  and  In  OperaUon  Clean  House  at 
Christmastime,  and  he  has  done  so  again 
during  the  last  week.  ^^ 

Yesterday,  when  a  reUef  force  was  lifted 
into  an  area  north  of  here  to  help  two  com- 
panies that  had  been  pinned  down.  Colonel 
Moore  leaped  out  of  the  second  helicopter 
He  had  fired  his  rifle  Uirough  the  c^n  door 
of  the  craft  as  It  swept  Into  the  landing  Eone. 

MOOSE'S    FIRE   TEAM 

Shouting  like  a  platoon  leader,  the  lean 
blond,  6-foot  colonel  moved  his  men  into 
SL^f^  and  began  setUng  up  an  assault. 
Several  times  he  and  the  members  of  "Moore's 
nre  team"— his  sergeant  major  and  a  staff 
officer— dashed  across  open  fields  from  unit 
to  unit. 


After  the  relief  force  pushed  Into  the  en- 
clave. Colonel  Moore  was  at  Its  head.  When 
the  first  medlcal-evacuaUon  helicopter 
Iwided  under  enemy  flre,  he  wlgwa^ed  It  In 
then  grabbed  the  first  litter  and  helped  to  lift 
It  aboard. 

-^f^^i  }'°°^  "****  *«**y  «^t  he  con- 
rtdered  It  Impossible  to  command  antlguer- 
rlUa  operations  from  a  rear  area  or  from  a 
helicopter, 

"I  like  to  get  on  the  groxind,"  he  said  "to 
get  the  feel  of  the  terrain,  the  feel  of  the 
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enemy,  the  tension  In  the  air.  Many  times, 
everything  la  fine,  nothing  is  wrong — except 
that  nothing  la  wrong.     And  then  you  move." 

"I  believe  ImpllclUy  In  my  Instincts."  he 
added. 

He  Is  aggressive,  a  gambler  by  nature  who 
sent  his  men  Into  the  ladrang  valley,  26  miles 
from  their  base,  because  he  guessed  that  th« 
enemy  could  be  there.  They  were,  and  al- 
though he  had  to  call  for  help,  the  battalion 
that  he  then  commanded  fought  brilliantly. 

FOBMT7LA   IS  fXTJIDrrT 

At  Port  Bennlng.  Qa..  where  the  Airmobile 
Division  was  assembled.  Colonel  Moore  In- 
■Ulled  aggressiveness  by  refusing  to  let  his 
unit  accept  awards  for  flnlshlng  aecond  In 
divisional  athletics. 

Part  of  Colonel  Moore's  formula  is  fluid, 
unconventional  tactics.  As  the  flghtlng  de- 
veloped yesterday,  he  changed  the  plan  for 
the  deployment  of  his  battalion  Ave  Umes. 
trying  each  time  to  focus  his  reaources  on 
the  spot  where  he  found  an  enemy  troop 
V    concentration. 

Although  the  43-yettr-old  colonel  Is  popular 
In  the  division,  iome  ofBcers  resent  his  flam- 
boyance and  envy  his  ability  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  superiors.  They  are  occa- 
sionally beard  to  call  blm  lucky. 

Colonel  Moore  considers  his  greatest  weak- 
ness "a  tendency  to  do  everything  myself." 
He  has  Insisted,  for  example,  on  personally 
drafting  a  reply  to  every  letter  he  receives, 
and  his  desk  at  Ankhe  is  full  ot  unanswered 
mall. 

He  Is  a  controlled  man.  capable  of  fierce 
concentration  l  minute  and  extroverted  affa- 
bility the  next.  As  a  result,  he  U  impatient 
with  the  human  frailties  of  others  and  is 
sometimes  harsh. 

Colonel  Moore  was  born  In  Bardstown.  Ky.. 
on  February  13,  1022.  the  son  of  an  Insurance 
salesman.  At  17  he  went  to  Washington  to 
work  as  a  clerk  under  the  patronage  of  for- 
mer Senator  Albert  B.  (Happy)  Chandler. 
For  3  years  he  attended  night  school  at 
George  Washington  University. 

In  1845.  after  his  graduation  from  West 
Point,  he  flUed  a  series  of  lieutenant's  posts. 
and  la  1962  and  1963  he  fought  in  the  Korean 
war  as  an  Infantry  cofnpany  commander. 

Later.  Colonel  Moore  served  with  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  OrganlzaUon  forces  in  Norway. 
living  In  Oslo  for  3  years.  With  characterls- 
tlo  tboroughness,  be  taught  himself  to  speak 
Norwegian  and  learned  cross-country  skiing 
so  well  that  he  won  a  medal  for  skiing  more 
than  325  miles  In  one  season. 

Preparing  for  hu  assignment  to  Vietnam, 
the  colonel  completed  a  master's  degree  In 
International  affairs  at  Oeorge  Washington. 
He  wrote  his  thesis  on  Laos  and  Immersed 
himself  In  the  writings  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
histories  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

After  arriving  in  Vietnam,  he  took  a  copy 
of  Bernard  Falls  book  "Street  Without  Joy," 
an  account  of  the  French  defeat  in  Indo- 
china, to  the  Bite  of  the  ambush  ot  Oroupe 
Mobile  100  near  Ankhe.  He  read  Mr.  Fall's 
description  of  the  French  tank  units  fate 
while  sitting  by  the  roadside,  picking  out  ter- 
rain features  as  be  read. 

One  result  of  Colonel  Moore's  political 
schooling  la  his  Insistence,  emphasized  In 
every  briefing  he  gives,  that  civilian  casual- 
ties be  minimized.  He  has  also  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  wia  the  understanding  of  B\idd- 
hlst  monks  and  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
villages  where  his  units  have  campaigned. 

The  colonel's  wife.  Julia,  and  their  five 
children  live  In  Columbus,  Qa.,  near  Fort 
Bennlag. 

Colonel  Moore's  most  rsosnt  promotion,  last 
November  37.  made  him  on*  ot  ocUy  15  ooio- 
nels  among  the  1.862  msmbsis  ot  bis  gradu- 
ating class  at  W«A  Potnt.  It  was  tb»  thlitl 
successive  time  he  had  bssn  pranotsd  "ahead 
of  his  cUm.-* 


Tbe  Beaotifnl  City  of  Hm  Fov  Seasoas" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  (DJCK)  ICHORD 

or  ifissocKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  February  1.  1966 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  phrtise 
'natural  beauty"  now  resounds  across 
our  country  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  America  is  taking 
on  a  "new  look."  The  national  effort  to 
beautify  America,  however,  is  far  behind 
one  small  community  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

St.  James,  Mo.,  began  a  program  al- 
most 10  years  ago  to  "dress  up  itself,"  a 
program  which  now  stands  in  better 
prospective  and  significance  in  view  of 
our  national  efforts. 

St.  James,  Mo.,  is  the  beautiful  "City 
of  the  Pour  Seasons."  In  summer,  It  is 
alive  with  perennials  of  every  hue  and 
design;  In  the  fall,  thousands  of  gum 
trees  provide  an  almost  celestial-appear- 
ing phenomenon:  in  winter,  American 
holly  trees  turn  the  town  Into  a  winter 
wonderland:  and  in  the  springtime, 
flowering  crab  apple  trees  create  an  at- 
traction comparable  to  the  Cherry  Blos- 
som Festival  of  Washington,  D.C. 

This  activity  and  creativity  was 
prompted  by  a  woman  whose  monory 
will  live  on  and  on  and  on  in  the  unusual 
beauty  of4the  city.  The  James  Pounda- 
tion  sponsors  a  continuous  betterment 
program  in  St.  James  v^lth  trust  funds 
established  from  thejestate  of  one  of  the 
city's  oldest  and  proudest  families.  Lucy 
Wortham  James.  When  America  started 
upon  the  beauty  crusade,  I  asked  ofBcials 
of  the  James  Poundatiwi  to  advise  me  of 
the  details  of  the  St.  James  program,  and 
I  believe  the  reply  in  toto  Is  worthy  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  U.S.  House  and  Senate.  A  letter 
from  Mr.  Ralph  Hayes,  of  the  James 
Foundation,  follows: 

DBCKinn  28.  1965. 
Hon.  RiCHASo  H.  Ichoro. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washtnffton.  D.C. 

DSAS  Ma.  icHOEo:  This  will,  I  hope,  supply 
the  Information  you  were  kind  enough  to 
request.  It  will  be  a  long  letter  to  read — 
and  a  longer  one  to  write.  I  warmly  appre- 
ciate your  Interest. 

When  the  President  sent  to  Congress,  and 
later  signed  Into  Uw.  the  19«6  Highway 
BeautlQcatlon  bills,  he  commented  that  they 
could  put  the  wonders  of  nature  Into  our 
dally  lives  and  place  beauty  In  reach  of  aU 
Americans.  In  Mrs.  Johnson's  later,  and  elo- 
quent, television  appeal  for  the  natural  em- 
bellishment of  the  Capital  City,  she  stated 
the  nub  of  the  matter  In  terms  so  simple 
and  forceful  as  to  recall  President  Kennedy's 
Inaugural  Injunction:  "Ask  not  what  your 
coimtry  can  do  for  you."  If  all  who  heard 
her  voice,  she  said,  would  do  no  more  than 
plant  a  tree  arid  raise  a  flower,  the  land 
would  stand  transformed. 

David  Thoreau  had  offered  the  same  advlo* 
a  century  earUer:  "It  be  worth  the  whUe  If 
In  each  town  there  wer»  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  beauty  ot  the  town 
recslved  no  detriment.  ** 

Oood  counaat  isnt  always  transmuted 
Into  good  rasultSk    But  on*  small  oommn- 
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nlty  (among,  doubtless,  many  others)  UxA 
ths  exhortation  literally — indeed,  wait  to 
meet  It,  a  decade  before  the  President's  wife 
pronounced  It.  As  you  Imply,  Its  experience 
may  Interest  others  and  I  therefore  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  furnish  the  par- 
ticulars your  letter  mentlona. 

To  keep  first  things  first,  it  should  be  said  at 
once  that  the  story  goes  back  to  the  benign, 
unseiflsh  Instincts  of  a  woman,  long  dead 
but  nevertheless  more  vital  now  than  when 
she  lived  and  planned  for  a  later  day.  When 
Lucy  Wortham  James,  lacking  Immediate 
family  or  close  relatives,  was  revising  her 
will  in  the  mldthirties.  her  interests  focused 
on  her  ancestral  homestead  in  the  storied 
Ozark  foothills.  Her  great-grandfather,  mi- 
grating from  Ohio  to  that  western  wilderness 
In  the  laao's.  helped  found  the  historic 
Meramec  Iron  Works,  near  the  future  village 
of  St.  James  In  Phelps  County.  Mo.,  a  hun- 
dred miles  southwest  of  St.  Louis.  For  half 
a  century,  until  antiquated  by  the  vast 
Mesabi  ore  deposits.  Meramec  Iron  was  among 
J/tie  elements  contributing  to  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  industrial  development  beyond 
the  Mississippi. 

After  the  turn  of  the  cftitury.  Lucy  James 
reacquired  much  of  the  rolling  acreage  her 
forebears  had  held  a  hundred  years  before 
and  formed  In  her  mind  the  image  of  a  legacy 
and  heritage  from  her  ancestors  to  her 
descendants.  She  opened  her  land  to  her 
neighbors  and  wrote  to  her  executors: 

"As  this  is  considered  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  In  Missouri,  It  Is  my  great  hope 
that  you  will  arrange  that  It  may  ever  be 
In  private,  considerate  control,  and'  ever  open 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people." 

To  serve  that  purpose,  she  tendered  her 
residuary  esUte  to  the  New  York  Community 
Trxist  whose  publicly  controlled  managerial 
board  administers  200  such  glfu.  large  and 
small,  for  the  common  benefit.  The  trust 
named  the  gift  the  James  Memorial  and 
organized  in  St.  James  the  James  Foundation 
so  that  the  fund  might  have  the  promptings 
of  a  local  medium.  Mrs.  James  died  In  1938. 
After  the  settlement  of  her  estate,  the  close 
of  the  war  and  the  ending  of  wartime  re- 
strictions, the  James  Foundation,  organized 
by  the  Community  Trust  In  1941,  was  fully 
functioning  by  1945. 

War-deferred  construction  was  given  first 
priority.  A  small  library,  supported  by  the 
municipality,  was  taken  off  the  tax  rolls  and 
placed  in  a  handsome  new  structure  of  Geor- 
gian design.  Now  It  houses  17.000  books — 
6.8  for  each  person  in  the  town — has  attained 
the  exceptional  circulation  of  20  books  per 
person  per  year  and  has  spread  Its  services  to 
27  smaller  communities.  Its  annually 
awarded  "Reading  Circle  Certificates"  are 
prized  accolades  In  the  area's  schools.  Its 
"Ozark  Collection"  is  outstanding.  It's 
"story  hours"  bring  throngs  of  children  to 
"Lucy's  Playhouse" — the  rebvUlt  structure 
that  was.  In  another  century,  a  magic  place 
for  Lucy  James  In  her  own  childhood.  From 
outdoor  high-fidelity  equipment,  summer 
muslcales  are  broadcast  through  the  Institu- 
tion's spacious,  wooded  grounds. 

A  Boy  Scouts'  lodge  was  built,  far  enough 
from  the  nearest  neighbor  to  dwarf  the  sound 
effects  it  generates.  Construction  of  the 
Lucy  Wortham  James  Elementary  School  was 
aided.  The  pbetctrical  ^j^jtion  of  a  new 
county  hospital  was  fumUhed.  Refresher 
courses  for  dpctors.  nurses,  and  teachers  were 
financed.  At  the  annual  autumn  festival, 
the  wide  apectriun  of  th  'amee  Civic  Awards 
covers  150  classlflcaUons  it  baked  and  can- 
ned goods,  needlework  ard  handicrafts,  crops 
and  animal  husbandry.  A  Juvenile  band 
was  eq\Upped,  trained  uniformed  and  set  up- 
on a  prtae-winnlng  career.  A  municipal 
fJag  was  devised  and  on  tiolldays  the  national 
and  local  colors  fly  together  from  every  light- 
ing standard  In  the  business  dUtrict. 
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Six  miles  out,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the 
old  iron  works,  centering  about  the  Great 
Meramec  Spring  with  a  dally  flow  of  96  mU- 
llon  gaUons.  were  made  Into  a  recreational 
tract  of  1,600  acres.  Through  them,  storm 
shelters,  flreplaces  for  cooking  and  rustle 
tables  for  picnics  are  scattered,  but  the  pri- 
meval character  of  the  sxirroundlngs  is  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  may  be.  They  are  as"  free 
of  commercial  concessions  as  when  the 
Shawneee  camped  there. 

A  conservation  area,  bird  sanctuary  and 
wiidlLfe  refuge  were  created.  With  the  ool- 
laboraUon  oif  the  State  of  Missouri  the 
"branch"  rushing  out  from  the  Great  Spring 
became  an  angler's  paradise— replenished 
nightly  with  creel-sized  rainbows  raised  in 
nearby  rearing  tanks.  Along  that  trout 
stream,  the  yearly  beginning  of  "the  season  " 
signalized  by  a  blast  sounding  In  a  frosty 
dawn.  U  a  regional  fesUval.  Thousands  of 
ancestral  photographs,  culled  from  attics  for 
miles  around,  meticulously  processed,  cap- 
tioned and  boimd  In  leather  covers.  l)ecame 
'The  Old  Album"— five  dozen  volumes  re- 
create the  story  of  the  towns  people  and 
places  through  a  century  and  a  quarter 

As  for  future  history,  the  foundaUon  has 
set  Itself  the  possibly  unique  task  of  con- 
structing a  cinematic  "biography"  of  the 
commxmlty.  Significant  happenings  are  an- 
nually flim*d  In  color  and  motion  some- 
times with  sound.  In  10  years  this  will  be 
a  nostalgic  chronicle;  In  60  a  vintage 
archive.  If  something  of  the  sort  were  co- 
existent with  great  momenta  In  our  past  at 
Plymouth  Rock  or  Williamsburg.  Indepekd- 
ence  HaO  or  Port  McHenry.  Praunces  Tavern 
or  Gettysburg,  history  might  possess  a  new 
dimension. 

As  In  many  towns,  the  rights-of-way  of 
westward-moving  railroads  passed  throui* 
Oie  center  of  the  settlements  8erved--ir 
hamlets  grew  up  along  the  rail  Unes— and 
in  time,  the  stretches  of  property  Immediately 
adjacent  to  "the  tracks"  often  became  de- 
pressed areas,  neglected  and  unkempt.  That 
was  so  in  St.  James,  but  the  St.  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railroad  transferred  to  the 
James  Foundation  the  land  paralleling  the 
railroad  but  available  for  landscaping  It 
was  made  Into  a  model  pork,  extending 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  A  gUt  tothe 
town  enabled  it  to  further  brighten  the 
scene  by  repainting  all  the  bordering  struc- 
tures. A  parish  house  has  been  built  beside 
the  beautiful  vlUage  church  that  Mrs.  James 
attended  and  a  newly  completed  olymplc- 
slzed  swimming  pool  adjoining  the  library  is 
centered  In  23  acres  of  forested  terrain 

D«pite  all  this,  there  was,  nevertheless,  a 
troublesome  fly  in  the  municipal  ointment- 
the  town  lived  under  the  grim  threat  of  a 
major  tree  blight.  At  the  foundation's  re- 
quest, Robert  Moses,  New  York  Park  Com- 
missioner, sent  hU  deputy,  Stuart  Con- 
stanble.  to  survey  the  situation  In  1956  Mr 
Constable's  report  was  a  draconlan  docu- 
ment: 

trees,  two-thirds  are  soft  maples.  Many  are 
diseased  or  otherwise  damaged.  The  rest  are 
standing  targets  of  heavy  damage  from  wind 
and  haU  storms.  Unless  steps  are  taken  In 
the  near  future,  the  town  will  have  few  trees 
In  16  to  20  years.  A  massive  planting  of 
flowering  species  as  street  trees  could  provide 
a  unique  and  handsome  spring  effect  The 
James  Foundation  would  do  a  great  service 
If  it  embarked  on  an  extensive  program  of 
street  tree  planting  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment."  ^^ 

That.  In  J956.  was  the  principle  and  philos- 
ophy of  the  Federal  beautlflcatlon  legislation 
of  1966.  The  undertaking  prescribed  In 
Mr.  Constable's  report  was  promptly  be- 
gun. Professional  advisers,  headed  by  Hugh 
Steavenson  of  the  Forrest  Keeling  Nursery 
In  Elsberry,  Mo.,  were  btought  In  to  deter- 
mine the  species  to  be  Ranted  and  to  de- 
vise a  crash  program,  "rtie  winning  entry 
was  American  holly,  buttrejeed  by  sweet  gum 


and  flowering  crab.  Holly  was  deliberately 
chosen,  not  only  because  Its  plcttiresque  and 
colorful  appearance  have  made  It  one  of  our 
best  loved  trees,  but  because  It  was  not  then 
grown  within  many  miles  of  St.  James  and 
so  woum  be  dlsUnctlve  there.  SoU  analyses 
and  weather  records  WEirranted  the  con- 
clusion that  It  could  be  safely  cultivated  and 
that  Judgment  proved  correct. 

Bulldozers  were  brought  In  to  remove  in  a 
single  operation  all  dead  or  diseased  trees 
whose  owners  consented.  A  massive  design 
of  renewal  was  pressed  from  door  to  door. 
Church  yards,  school  groimds  and  other  pub- 
Uc  places  were  provided  with  all  the  trees 
they  coxUd  absorb.  Grade  students  were 
given  small  plants,  with  prizes  awarded  for 
the  best  results  from  competiUve  cultiva- 
tion. But  In  general,  and  except  for  exhorta- 
tion, the  foundation's  work  stopped  at  the 
private  lot  Unes:  within  them,  planting  was 
left  to  the  enterprise  of  the  townsfolk. 

The  official  populaUon  of  St.  James  is 
slightly  under  2.500.  Up  to  now,  the  founda- 
tion has  planted  more  than  25.000  trees. 
Residents  planted  thousands  more.  Thus,  for 
each  Inhabitant,  St.  James  now  has  10  trees. 
New  York  has  one-fourth  toee  per  capita; 
Montreal,  one-seventh. 

Comparative  unit  costs  are  significant 
Only  God  can  make  a  tree,  but  He  does  it 
with  singular  economy  in  the  Ozarks.  The 
Society  for  a  More  Beautiful  National  Capital 
finds  that  "$40  will  cover  the  cost  and  plant- 
ing of  one  flowering  cherry  tree  •  •  •"  in 
Washington.  In  New  York,  the  "Salute  to  the 
Season's  Fund"  estimates  a  London  plane  tree 
of  3  inch  diameter  can  be  Installed  there  for 
9130. 

Originally  the  cost  of  the  1^-  to  2-lnch 
plants  used  In  St.  James  was  aroxmd  »16.  In 
1964  It  fell  below  $10.  In  1966  there  will  be  a 
further  drop.  The  figures  aren't  strictly 
comparable  because  the  foundation  has  be- 
gim  to  grow  Its  own.  Three  years  ago  It 
"tarted  a  "tree  bank"  on  the  Meramec  Spring 
grounds.  The  bank's  flrst  "stock  dividend" 
will  be  distributed  in  1966.  New  planUng 
overcompensates  for  every  tree  withdrawn. 

Thus.  St.  James  has  long  been  pushing  to- 
ward the  Intensive  execution  of  natival 
beauUficatlon  new  fortunately  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  National  Government.  An  Im- 
perfectly realized  byproduct  of  that  coimtry- 
wlde  crusade  Is  an  explosively  expanded  de- 
mand for  trees  that  Is  fortunately  In  the 
offlng.  One  way  of  sensing  this  U  by  can- 
vassing retaU  outlets.  Such  a  poll,  lately 
inducted  by  the  trade  magazine.  American 
Niuwryman,  foimd  these  straws  In  the  wind- 

Curtis  Nurseries,  Inc.,  CalUcoon,  N.Y.,  re- 
ports a  "strong  demand  for  shade  trees  "  ' 
^Tankard  Nurseries,  Exmore,  Va.,  foresees: 
There  will  surely  be  a  shortage  of  •   •    • 
trees." 

Wight  Nurseries,  Inc..  Cairo,  Qa.,  are 
"booked  out  on  a  nxmiber  of  items." 

Boyd  Nursery  Co.,  McMlnnvUle,  Tenn , 
finds  a  "shortage  of  large  sizes  of  shade  and 
flowering  trees." 

Morning  Star  Nursery,  Rives,  Tenn..  says 
"by  spring  most  nursery  stock  is  going  to 
be  in  short  supply." 

Sneed  Nursery  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla  , 
is  "sold  out  of  a  number  of  sizes  of  regular 
varieties."  ^ 

Carol  Shamburger  Nursery,  Phoenix,  Ariz  . 
anticipates  "a  consistent  Increase  in  demand 
for  shade  trees.  •   •   •  >• 

Conard-Pyle   Oo.,   west   Grove,   Pa.,    flnds 

the  supply  on  the  tight  side;  many  itans 

are  sold  out."  '    ^^ 

^  Cole  Nursery  Co.,  PalnesvUle.  Ohio,  has  a 

scarcity  of  nursery  stock." 

Scarff's  Nursery,  Inc.  New  Carlisle.  Ohio, 

encounters  "an  Increasingly  strong  demand 

for   aU    evergreens,    ornamental   trees   and 

shrubs." 

Falrvlew  Evergreen  Nursery,  Falrvlew  Pa 
U   experiencing   "shortage*   •    •    •   m  many 
varieties  of  shads  trees." 

Cottage  Gardens,  Inc.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  notes 
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a  scarcity  of  shade  trees,  with  "no  indication 
that.  In  the  near  future,  there  wUl  be  much 
of  a  change." 

Plumfleld  Nurseries.  Inc.,  Fremont,  Nebr., 
declares  that  strong  demand  reflects  a  short 
supply  of  "shade  trees,  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
specimen  evergreens  and  shrubs.  •  •  ••• 

WUlls  Nursery  Co.,  Ottawa,  Kans.,  finds  In 
prospect  an  "acute  shortage  of  many  Items  in 
landscape  sizes." 

Greenleaf  Nursery  Co.,  Muskogee.  Okla.. 
predicts  a  "great  future  demand  for  •  •  • 
shade  trees"  and  adds:  "We  do  not  have  a 
shade  tree  left  to  seU  this  season." 

It  U  conceivable  that  this  Industry  coiUd 
be  deceiving  ItseU— conceivable  but  improb- 
able. A  simpler  explanation  beckons:  a  tide 
is  rolling. 

A  syndicated  article  captioned  "Beautlflca- 
tion  Boom"  by  Sylvia  Porter  of  the  .New  York 
Post   begins:     "BeauUficatlon   is   about   to 
become  big  business  In  the  United  States." 
The  Vermont  Legislature  wUl  convene  In  spe- 
cial session  In  January  to  consider  estahllsh- 
Ing  "scenic  corridors"  a  mile  wide  along  the 
Federal  Interstate  Highway  System  and  11  In- 
termediate highways  In  that  State.    Within  2 
weeks    of    the    enactment    of    the    Highway 
Beautlflcatlon  Act.  $60  million  was  federally 
aUotted  fOT  landscaping  and  scenic  Improve- 
ments.    Next  year,  the  Government  will  in- 
vest an  estimated  $3.9  bUlion  for  highway  aid 
and  the  President  has  proposed  that  a  sizable 
proportion  of  this,  perhaps  one-third,  shall 
become  applicable  for  recreation  areas,  scenic 
acquisitions,  landscaping  and  other  roadside 
developments  within  or  outside  the  highway 
right-of-way.    A  notable  development  In  the 
national  environment  U  beginning  to  take 
shape. 

If  the  city  of  St.  James  had  many  times  the 
population  and  resources  It  does  have,  its 
portion  of  so  brood  an  enterprise  would  stUl 
be  minimal.  Nevertheless,  this  town,  within  * 
the  limits  of  Its  means  and  size,  has  been 
laboring  toward  thU  salutary  end.  It  has 
done  much  more:  before  It  began  Its  cam- 
paign to  make  Itself  the  "Forest  City  of  the 
Ozarks."  the  James  Foundation  made  an  ex- 
ploratory Investment  In  another  Missouri 
community  to  obtain  swne  experience  and 

test  some  procedures  In  a  parallel  endeavor 

a  cltywlde  cultivation  of  flower  boxes.  The 
test  town  was  Neosho;  the  time,  11  years  ago. 
A  banner  headline  In  the  Neosho  Dally  News 
of  February  10.  1965.  read:  "New  York  Com- 
munity Trust  Group  Designates  Neosho  as 
'PUot  City.' " 

Neosho's  response  was  dramatic.  Little 
outelde  assistance  was  needed  to  Induce  It 
to  get  Itself  In  bloom  (or  to  gain  for  Itself 
the  guerdon  of  "All  America  City"  from  Look 
magazine  In  1968).  A  reacUon  began  whose 
results  were  described  by  an  article  on  the 
"Neosho  Plan"  In  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  World  • 


"This  is  a  city  with  flowers  In  her  hair. 
Oolor  is  rampant.  Flower  boxes  are  every- 
where, from  the  front  of  the  streetsweeper's 
porch  to  beneath  the  banker's  colonnades. 
Sweet  potato  vines  dangle  from  a  Judge's  sec- 
ond story  window  and  petunias  sprout  from 
trash  containers.  •  •  •  The  standard  greet- 
ing Isn't  'How  are  you?'  but  'How  do  your 
geraniums  grow?' 

"It  all  started  when  the  New  York  Cbm- 
mtmlty  Trust  picked  Neosho  as  a  pilot  city 
for  a  nationwide  beautlflcaUon  fH-oJect.  •  •  • 
Now  that  the  program  Is  in  full  swing,  there 
is  no  stopping  the  citizenry.  Beautlflcatlon 
Is  contagious.  The  coiinty  courthouse  looks 
like  a  hanging  garden  •  •  •  and  that's  ex- 
actly what  the  New  York  Trust  has  in  mind." 

"Neosho."  said  Ford  Times.  "Is  going  aU 
out  to  see  Just  how  pretty  it  can  get"  and 
Reader's  Digest  titled  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject: '"The  Whole  Town's  Blooming." 

The  chain  reaction  had  a  biuit-ln  conti- 
nulty.  FoUowlng  the  smaU  initial  booster 
shot,  the  town  took  off  on  its  own.  It's 
still  going.  After  a  decade,  Daniel  LongweU, 
resident   of   Neosho   and   former   managing 
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editor  of  Ufe,  wrote  to  tb«  New  York  Com- 
munity Trust: 

"This  Is  the  lOtb  year  of  tbe  flower  boxes. 
Last  year  they  were  wonderful.  Our  finances 
are  In  good  shape.  The  movie  we  made  is 
busy  ail  over  the  country.  Three  aets  oC 
color  films,  with  canned  talks  and  our  flower 
box  circulars  have  been  sent  to  hundreds  of 
communities  throughout  tbe  United  States. 
There  Is  generally  a  waiting  List  stacked  up 
for  the  material.  Should  you  drive  from 
here  to  Jefferson  City  or  to  Wichita,  you'd 
see  outcropplngs  of  this  effort  all  along  the 
line.  I  consider  It  a  hell  of  a  cocnpllment 
to  the  New  York  Community  Trust  that  this 
has  gone  on  unabated." 

The  flower  box  know-how  reflected  by 
Neoaho  was  transplanted  to  Its  smaller 
neighbor  In  1063  when  St.  James  Instituted 
a  double-barreled  progreoi:  trees  and  flowers 
all  over  town.  Sparked  by  the  Associated 
Oarden  Clubs,  the  James  Foundation  again 
employed  a  professional  adviser.  George 
Sonewald.  of  Rolla,  Mo.;  constructed  hun- 
dreds of  brass- bound  redwood  boxes  in 
standard  sizes;  made  available  a  carefully 
formulated  soil  mix:  presented  the  boxes, 
complete  with  soil  and  flowers,  to  "i>ubllc" 
outlets  such  as  schools,  churches,  municipal 
buildings,  etc.;  and  sponsored,  again,  a 
door-to-door  canvass  of  business  houses  and 
residences. 

The  flower  boxes  are  now  a  hardy  peren- 
nlel.  In  1986  the  garden  club  reported 
1.700  of  them  In  bloom — more  than  one  cox 
to  every  two  residents  as  the  oommunliy 
homes  In  on  the  dual  target:  Forest  Clt} 
and  Flower  Town.  Says  Flower  and  Oarden 
magazine: 

"This  fall  (In  at.  James)  thousands  of 
sweet  gum  trees  sparkled  with  autumnal 
color,  this  winter  thousands  of  American 
hollies  decorate  front  lawns  all  over  town: 
and  In  the  spring  thousands  of  flowering 
crab  apples  will  bloom  In  yards,  parkings, 
and  along  roads.  *  •  •  Although  the  James' 
Foundation  has  provided  the  financial  Im- 
petus, the  city  leaders  have  pitched  In  to  do 
the  Job  of  organizing  and  administering  the 
town  projects.  One  thing  has  lead  to  an- 
other until  now  the  city  finds  Itself  In  the 
middle  of  a  widespread  facelifting  pro- 
gram, and  Is  beginning  to  speak  6f  itself 
as  'tb«  new  St.  Janus.'  " 

The  editor  of  Flower  and  Oarden.  Rachel 
Snyder,  inspected  the  town,  conferred  on  It 
the  magazine's  national  award  for  "achieve- 
ment in  fostering  the  spirit  of  gardening," 
and  wrote:  "After  a  year  of  surveying  Ijeau- 
Uflcatlon  throughout  the  covuitry.  we  found 
nothing  to  oomp>are  with  what  has  t>een  done 
In  St.  Janves."  The  National  Association  of 
Nurseymen  gave  St.  James  Its  Plant  America 
Award. 

Tbe  first  fruit  of  all  these  efforts  Is  deco- 
rative and  ornamental.  Important  as  that 
is.  It  may  be  a  sort  of  fringe  benefit  cQpb- 
pared  with  the  solid  assets  accruing  to^'^be 
general  economy.  I^t  year.  306.000  visitors 
were  clocked  Into  the  Merlmac  Spring  Recre- 
ational Area.  All  came  by  motor  car,  many 
from  distant  States.  Each  brought  along  a 
quota  of  needs:  fuel,  food,  lodging,  fishing 
supplies,  garage  servloes.  picture  postcards, 
and  whatnot.  The  Missouri  Division  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  traveling  transients 
are  "worth"  912.56  a  day  to  the  host  locality. 
If  seen  as  no  more  than  a  material  invest- 
ment. It  wouldn't  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
fruitful  one.  It  provides  a  bountiful  "cash 
crop,"  willingly  provided  by  eager  contrlbu- 
t<»«.  With  pain  to  no  one,  it  enriches  the 
spirit  and  simultaneously  nourishes  the  till. 

St.  James  is  merely  one  small  town  and  tbe 
James'  Foundation  is  only  a  single  fund. 
Its  parent,  the  New  York  Community  Trust, 
Is,  as  foundations  go,  of  no  more  than  mod- 
erate size,  but  each  and  all  of  them  can  con- 
-"torm  to  the  prayer  of  the  President's  wtfe  to 
plant  a  tree  and  raise  a  flower.  The  effort 
of  St.  James  to  do  Just  that  was  put  In  tbU 


perspective  by  Flower  and  Oarden:  "If  reck- 
oned on  a  per  capita  basis,  this  is  probably 
the  most  ambitious  tree  restoration  project 
in  the  United  States  this  year."  If  that 
were  done  everywhere  and  en  masse,  the 
land  would  be  bright. 

Lucy  Wortham  James  has  been  dead  for 
over  a  quarter  century,  but  when  recurring 
awards  are  made  or  anniversaries  observed 
in  St.  James,  invitations  or  announcements 
are  issued  in  her  name  as  If  she  were  not 
absent — and  who  will  say  she  is?  Her  Im- 
press is  etched  on  the  neighborhood  she 
cherished.  Her  influence  is  as  genuine  as 
when  she  walked  its  streets.  Death  did  not 
still  her  hopes.  It  will  not  stay  her  plans. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  Hatbs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or    NCW    HAlfPSHUU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  wonderful  people  of  my  home- 
town. Laconia,  N.H.,  sponsor  the  world's 
championship  sled  dog  races.  Teams 
from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada compete  in  this  canine  world  series. 
The  February  Issue  of  Ford  Times  has 
'in  excellent  article  on  this  unusual  com- 
petition and  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amesica's  Toughest  Doo  Rack 
(By  Ron  Butler) 

In  the  wlnd-Iashed,  snow-locked  lake 
country  of  middle  New  Hampshire,  one  of 
the  roughest,  most  grueling  competitions 
known  to  man  or  animal  is  conducted  each 
February — the  World's  Championship  Sled 
Dog  Races.    It's  the  world  series  of  dogdooL 

Champion  dog  sled  teams  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  gather  In  the  little  town 
of  Laconia  to  match  cunning,  speed,  power, 
and  endurance  for  3  days  over  an  ley,  60-mlle 
wilderness  course. 

With  a  top  purse  of  only  91,000,  drivers 
race  mostly  out  of  passion  and  pride,  and 
the  dogs  themselves  seem  to  exist  solely  for 
this  very  race,  as  does  tbe  town  of  Laconia. 

The  event — a  Mardl  Oras  with  mittens — 
draws  thousands  of  visitors.  Nobody  sleeps. 
The  B.  A  C.  Diner  on  Main  Street  offers  24- 
hour  service  and  beer  and  ale  as  cold  as  Lake 
Wlnnlpesaukee.  Across  the  street,  the  La- 
conia Tavern  Hotel  is  even  busier,  serving  as 
unofficial   headquarters   for   the   race. 

By  the  time  the  race  begins,  several  days 
of  eliminations  have  already  passed  by.  cut- 
ting the  fleld  to  30  teams.  Finalist  teams 
consist  of  6  to  13  dogs  each,  the  number  < 
determined  by  tbe  driver  for  racing  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  course  covers  20  miles  a  day,  and  the 
drivers  must  use  the  same  do0i  each  day 
during  the  event.  A  driver  must  return 
each  day  with  the  same  number  of  dogs  with 
which  he  began,  to  remain  qualified. 

Although  entries  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Fairbanks.  Alaska,  the  local  teams  are 
understandably  the  favorttea.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  and  unusual  group  Is  a  team 
of  Irish  setters  owned  by  Bill  Lyman,  presi- 
dent and  one  o<  the  founder*  at  th*  Lake* 
Region  Sled  Dog  Club,  sponaon  oC  tb*  no*. 


It's  unusual  to  flnd  Irish  setters  In  front  of 
a  dog  sled.  But  with  their  red  coats  and 
"feathers"  flying  against  the  snow,  they  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  colorful  dogs  Q^er  to 
hit  the  trail. 

ICostly,  the  teams  consist  of  Siberian 
huskies  or  Alaskan  malemutes  or  mixtures 
of  both.  Other  teams  are  made  up  of 
samoyeds.  mongrels,  and  run-of-the-mill 
Eskimo  dogs,  or  entirely  of  mong:rels. 

A  good  lead  dog  is  a  driver's  right  arm. 
Along  with  setting  the  pace,  it  can  lead  a 
team  through  blinding  snow,  past  obstacles 
and  dangers  where  other  dogs  might  plow 
right  In.  He  takes  all  commands  verbally — 
no  whips  are  used. 

While  the  race  is  exhausting  for  the  dogs. 
Its  no  picnic  for  drivers,  either.  At  the 
start  and  finish,  a  driver  seems  to  glide  along 
on  a  Joyrlde,  but  actually  he  must  run  and 
push  a  good  deal  of  the  way  to  make  up 
valuable  minutes  that  might  mean  winning 
or  losing  the  race. 

Women  sometimes  enter  the  Laconia  races, 
and  to  encourage  them,  the  Judges  award  a 
tSO  prize  to  the  woman  clocking  the  best 
time  in  the  3  days  of  racing. 

Sleds  are  extremely  lightweight,  varying 
from  7  to  10  feet  In  length  with  a  long  run- 
ner heels  going  to  4  feet  or  more.  The  flrst 
3  dogs  have  light  harness,  usually  at- 
tached to  a  central  cord  by  one  line.  Farther 
back,  the  harnesses  become  strong  until  the 
rearmost  dogs  have  traces  and  crosstrees, 
similar  to  those  for  horses. 

riNISH  LINE  at  TOWN 

The  race  begins  and  ends  on  Main  Street 
In  front  of  Woolworth's  Five  and  Ten.  The 
teams  proceed  down  Main,  out  to  the  edge 
of  town,  and  then  follow  a  hilly,  treacherovis 
circular  route  back  to  where  they  began. 
Average  time  for  the  20  miles  is  an  hour  and 
40  minutes. 

Only  once,  the  night  before  the  final  day 
of  racing,  does  the  town's  Interest  stray  from 
jthe  sled  teams  and  settle  on  another  marvel 
of  nature.  That's  when  Laconia  holds  iU 
annual  "Masher's  Ball"  to  crown  a  beauty 
queen. 

The  colorful  and  exciting  Laconia  races 
remain  foremost  a  tribute  to  man's  ability 
to  face  obstacles  and  turn  them  Into  sport. 
And.  each  year,  the  New  Hampshire  village, 
whose  population  could  flt  Into  Macy's  de- 
I>artment  store,  puts  on  an  elaborate  sport- 
ing spectacle  that  shows  all  New  England 
how  It's  done. 
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Tbe  Boy  Scoots  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KXNTVCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1966 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 8  will  marlc  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  this  fine  organization  we  owe 
an  enormous  debt.  It  Is  a  debt  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents; 
nor  should  It  be  merely  acknowledged 
and  summarily  dismissed.  For  It  Is  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  It  Is  a  debt  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  solid  and  stable  role  that 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  played 
In  the  development  of  the  strength  and 
character  In  American  youth  which 
these  days  of  our  civilization  so  desper- 
ately demand.  Perhaps  it  is  a  debt  that 
can  never  be  completely  repaid,  but  it  is 


a  debt  that  must  be  gratefully  recog- 
nized. 

From  this  great  voluntary  movement 
has  come  a  tangible  and  meaningful 
contribution  to  our  American  way  of  life. 
In  times  of  peace  and  In  times  of  war.  In 
the  hours  of  our  national  disaster  and  In 
the  days  of  our  calm,  the  record  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  deserves  our  recognition  and 
our  fullest  support.  Clearly  theirs  Is  an 
example  that  organized  youth  can  be, 
and  often  is,  a  vital  force  in  strength- 
ening the  principles  and  Ideals  that  are 
so  much  a  part  of  our  great  American 
heritage. 

Youthhood  Is  a  time  of  restlessness 
and  change,  and  this  Is  good.     These 
young  energies  are  among  our  Nation's 
greatest  resources,  and  properly  chan- 
neled and  directed,  they  are  one  of  our 
most  effective  means   of   insuring  our 
dignity  among  nations,  our  progress  both 
at  home  and   abroad,  and  the  liberty 
which  we  hold  so  dear.    The  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  offer  to  all  boys  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  21a  constructive  and  well- 
planned  program  that  serves  as  a  stimu- 
lus to   this  splendid   potential.     It  has 
been  said  that  the  story  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
is  the  story  of   1   boy  and  the  record 
of  33  millions  of  boys,  for  since  its  incep- 
tion more  than  one-half  century  ago, 
scouting  has  presented  a  challenging  ap- 
peal to  men  and  boys  alike.     Men  see 
scouting  as  a  carefully  structured  means 
of  encouraging  character  and  citizenship 
In  our  youth.     But  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  is  essentially  a  boy's  organiza- 
tion and  boys  see  scouting  as  a  marvel- 
ous adventure.    Indeed,  the  scout  move- 
ment, combines  both  these  aspects  with 
a  well  defined  program  of  service — serv- 
ice to  God  and  service  to  our  country. 
Both  in  planned  good  turns  and  in  emer- 
gency  services,   American   scouts   have 
proved   true   to  this   concept  and   who 
among  us  can  enumerate  the  daily  good 
deeds  of  Individual  scouts. 

It  was  In  1910  that  this  fine  organiza- 
tion was  established  in  this  country.  It 
was  in  1910  that  the  first  charter  to  a 
boy's  club  was  granted  to  Scout  Troop 
No.  1  In  Frankfort,  Ky.  As  a  Kentuck- 
ian,  I  am  understandably  proud  and  I 
take  additional  pride  In  the  steady  and 
significant  growth  of  the  Scouting  move- 
ment In  my  home  district,  the  Second 
District  of  Kentucky.  Scout  participa- 
tion is  at  an  alltime  high  and  packs, 
troops  and  Explorer  units  operate  In  vir- 
tually  every  commimity,  town,  and  city. 
Nor  are  their  activities  confined  to  local 
and  national  boundaries,  for  Scouting  Is 
an  international  movement  and  Scouting 
units  can  be  foimd  In  every  free  nation 
of  the  world. 

This  year,  the  Scouting  program — 
"Breakthrough  for  Youth"— will  be 
brought  within  reach  of  the  boys  who 
imtil  now  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  become  Scouts.  Today's  youth  need 
such  influences,  for  we  must  never  forget 
that  these  same  young  boys  .will  be  the 
men  who  are  to  safeguard  the  future  of 
our  country  and  In  a  large  measure,  guar- 
antee the  hopes  of  millions  the  world 
around. 

For  56  years  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica have  served  their  God  and  their  coun- 
try and  I  wish  for  them  a  future  of  hMior, 
of  growth,  and  ever-increasing  stature. 
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Firm  but  Understandbig 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1. 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  this  Nation  has  repeatedly 
indicated  that  although  our  gxiard  Is  up, 
the  hand  of  friendship  Is  out. 

His  state  of  the  Union  message  dealt 
at  length  with  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and 
he  dealt  with  It  properly.  He  told  the 
world  that  we  will  continue  to  oppose 
aggression,  but  he  left  open  the  door  to 
all  who  will  work  with  us  for  peace. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  subsequent- 
ly noted  that : 

It  was  no  war  message,  though  It  ex- 
pressed determination  to  fight  on  If  need  be 
and  expressed  confidence  that  Americans 
would  continue  to  support  the  effort. 

The  world  Is  complex,  and  while  most 
people  everywhere  long  for  peace,  there 
is  still  the  urgency  to  be  firm  and  reso- 
lute and  ready  to  stand  up  for  justice. 
This  the  President  has  done — elo- 
quently and  effectively. 

I  believe  the  editorial  which  I  have 
quoted  is  an  effective  summation  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  message,  and  I  ask  per- 
mission to  include  it  in  the  Record  in 
order  that  my  colleagues  may  study  it, 
[From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  14. 
1966] 
Johnson's  View  on  Vietnam 
Pully  half  of  President  Johnson's  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  Cong^ress  was  devoted 
t<j  foreign  affairs,  and  nearly  all  that  half 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Yet  It  was  no  war 
message,  though  It  expressed  determination 
to  fight  on  If  need  be  and  expressed  confi- 
dence that  Americans  would  continue  to  sup- 
port the  effort. 

It  was  an  anguished  message,  calling  It  a 
"crime  against  mankind  that  so  much  cour- 
age and  so  much  will  and  so  many  dreams 
must  be  flung  on  the  fires  of  war  and  death." 
There  was  anguish  In  the  President's  heart 
for  the  valiant  foe  and  the  harassed  Viet- 
namese civilians  as  well  as  for  the  young 
Americans  he  feels  he  must  send  to  "struggle 
and  die  in  a  distant  land." 

President  Johnson  does  not  regard  his 
extraordinary  peace  offensive  as  over  yet.  nor 
the  harsh  words  about  it  on  the  Hanoi  radio 
as  rejection  yet.  The  day  after  he  spoke. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Htteert  Humpheet  met  for  I  hoxir  and 
50  minutes  with  Soviet  Premier  Alexel  Koey- 
gln  In  New  Delhi,  and  Rusk  flew  on  to  Thai- 
land Instead  of  coming  home. 

In  the  state  of  the  Union  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  summarized  his  peace  efforts 
to  date,  and  repeated  United  States  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  now,  or  simply  taper  off 
use  of  force  now  If  the  other  side  wlU  only 
respond.  He  repeated  that  U.S.  goals  for 
South  Vietnam  are  not  permanent  UJ3.  bases 
aU  lance,  or  economic  Interest,  but  free  choice 
by  the  people  of  South  Vietnam— even  U 
they  choose  to  rejoin  North  Vietnam.  What 
the  United  States  fights  is  reunion  forced  by 
terrorism  and  Invasion.  "We  will  stay  untU 
aggression  has  stopped,'*  he  concluded. 

His  "we  will  stay"  got  through.    It  Is  not 
clear  that  the  rest  of  the  peace  message  did  * 
get  through  to  the  leaders  of  the  Commu-  ' 
nlst  nations.     Not  yet. 

The  rest  of  the  Johnson  foreign  policy 
would  be  much  more  workable  if  peace  can 
be  restored  In  Vietnam,  but  the  President  In- 


tends to  keep  plugging  away  at  It  any  case. 
The  policy  includes:  preparedness  for  war; 
efforts  at  agreed  arms  control,  arms  reduc- 
tion, and  ultimately  arms  elimination; 
strengthening  the  United  Nations,  the  AUl- 
ance  for  Progress,  the  Atlantic  Community 
and  other  constructive  regional  assoclaUons 
of  nations;  and  attempts  "to  Improve  the 
life  of  man"  on  a  world  scale  through  "major 
new  directions"  In  foreign  aid. 

The  new  directions  will  include  proposed 
new  efforts  in  agriculture,  health,  education, 
and  population  control,  at  a  proposed  cost  of 
$1  billion  In  the  next  year.  The  President 
hopes  that  other  countries  with  means  will 
Join  this  work. 

President  Johnson  grouped,  several  endur- 
ing strands  of  post  1945  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
under  the  principle  of  support  of  national 
independence,  namely:  encouraging  the  end 
of  coloiUal  rule;  "hostility"  to  "rule  of  the 
many  by  the  few"  and  to  race  discrimination; 
building  bridges  to  Eastern  Europe;  sympa- 
thy with  nationalism  in  aU  of  the  under- 
developed nations;  and  defending  Independ- 
ence against  armed  violence  or  threat  as  In 
Berlin,  Korea,  Cuba,  and  now  Vietnam. 

This  Is  a  new  way  to  group  these  estab- 
lished policies.  The  thinking  ties  in  with 
Presldeiit  Johnson's  statement  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  foreign  policy  section  In  the 
state  of  the  Union  message  that  "the  touch- 
stone" of  foreign  policy  "Is  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States" — but  that  U.S.  Interest 
must  not  be  seen  "through  a  narrow  glass." 
A  better  world,  a  peaceful  world,  a  more 
prosperous  world,  a  world  better  organized 
In  the  interest  of  aU — aU  this  Is  very  much 
In  the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 
taken  alone. 

How  to  achieve  It  Is  fraught  with  anguish 
and  doubt,  creative  thought  and  strenuous 
exertions.  ' 


Time  To  More  Abead  on  Resource 
ConserratioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

OF   VlaOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speafeer,  if  there 
ever  was  a  time  we  needed  to  protect  and 
develop  this  Nation's  natural  resource 
base  it  Is  now.  The  protracted  drought 
in  the  Northeast  area  of  our  country  has 
concerned  many  about  future  water  sup- 
plies. 

Tremendous  urban  expansion  has  con- 
cerned others  about  the  unnecessary 
waste  of  rich  productive  farmland  for 
nonagricultural  purposes. 

Each  year  more  than  1  million  acres  of 
agricultural  land  goes  out  of  production 
to  meet  our  growing  population's  needs 
for  housing  developments,  highways, 
shopping  centers,  parking  lots,  and  the 
like.  Unfortunately  much  of  this  land  is 
our  best  agricultural  land.  When  it  is 
sealed  under  concrete  and  asphalt,  it  is 
lost  to  agriculture  forever. 

The  day  is  here  when  we  must  carefully 
plan  our  use  of  natural  resources.  FVjr 
help  in  this  fleld  we  need  to  look  no  fur- 
ther than  the  soil  and  water  conservation 
districts  that  have  almost  3  decades  of 
this  work  to  their  credit. 

In  my  congressional  district  52  percent 
of  the  farmers,  operating  53  percent  of 
the  land,  are  cooperators  in  local  soil 
conservation  districts. 
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Of  the  10,500  district  cooperators.  more 
than  8,000  have  developed  basic  coruer- 
vatlon  plans  on  their  land. 

Fifteen  local  groups,  operating  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  land,  have 
applied  for  help  under  the  small  water- 
shed pro«rram  so  that  they  might  prop- 
erly develop  their  land  and  water  re- 
sources for  benefit  of  all  the  people  in 
the  area. 

I  salute  these  people  for  th^  work  they 
are  doing  and  I  urge  others  concerned 
about  resource  conservatlmi  to  look  to 
their  local  soil  conservation  districts  for 
help  and  guidance. 


FAA  Employees  Real  Poblic  Servants — 
Coiambas,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

•  OF    OHIO 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,  1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  Members  of  Congress  receive 
many  complaints  about  the  nature  of 
service  rendered  by  Federal  employees. 
In  fact,  rarely  do  we  receive  compli- 
mentary communications  about  so-called 
public  servants. 

Among  the  exceptions.  I  recently  re- 
ceived a  wonderful  letter  from  a  consti- 
tuent. William  T.  Clark,  outlining  his 
experiences  with  the  personnel  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  at  the  Colum- 
bus International  Airport,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

General  William  McKee,  and  his  staff 
are  certainly  to  be  commended  for  the 
outstanding  service  raidered  by  these 
"  dedicated  people,  and  other  agencies  of 
our  Government  would  do  well  to  emu- 
late the  practices  of  the  FAA  personnel 
in  Columbus. 

The  letter  follows: 

CoLutcaxTS,  Ohio, 
December  27,  1995. 
Hon.  SAMTm.  Dsron, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  Office  Building. 
y/ashlngtOTi,  DC. 

DxAS  Mb.  DcTiNs:  From  time  to  time  I  have 
th«  iirge  to  wrlt«  to  you  concerning  Federal 
•genclea.  I  b&ve  been  jerked  around  by  tbe 
IRS.  put  up  with  nuUi  service  I  wm  con- 
*  Tlnced  couldn't  get  any  worse  (but  did)  and 
suffered  abuse  or  worse  still,  utter  disdain, 
•very  time  It  baa  toen  my  misfortune  to 
tangle  with  a  Ooveminent  employee.  Finally 
I  write  •  •  •  concerning  the  FAA. 

As  many  men  in.  U  youll  pardon  the 
famlUttlty,  "our"  age  group  I  wanted  to  fly 
traax  the  time  I  took  my  flnrt  ride  In  a  1928 
Byrd.  I  joined  tbe  AAF  my  18th  birthday 
aa  an  aviation  cadet.  I  was  gotn^c  to  fly.  I 
<1\^.  but  not  as  a  pUot.  I  was  a  aavlgatar  on 
a  B-17.  After  I  left  the  service  came  the 
problem  of  education,  then  family  and  all 
the  us\ial  thlnga  and  it  was  not  until  July 
lOAS  I  was  In  a  poattton  to  "take  anoth<ir 
crack  at  It**.  When  I  realised  I  waa  going 
to  fall  Into  the  tender  mercies  of  yet  another 
Government  agency  I  nearly  tossed  over  the 
whole  thing  but  I  atUl  bad  the  urge  and  It 
was  now  or  never.  I  made  my  first  trip  to 
tb*-FAA  at  Port  Ooitimbus  for  my  student 
permit.  I  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  recep- 
tionist, given  mora  aaslatanoa  than  anyooa 


could  reaaonably  expect,  met  the  gentleman 
In  charge,  who  actxially  made  time  to/(nswer 
my  queetlona  and  left  convinced  that  the 
FAA  could  not  possibly  be  a  Government 
agency. 

-  I  waa  actually  Invited  to  visit  the  tower 
where  three  men  with  the  memory  of  ele- 
phants and  the  patience  of  Job  directed, 
guided,  cajoled  and  led.  the  Uttle  150's  and 
the  big  707's  In  neat  order  without  once  fall- 
ing back  on  abuse  or  disdain.  These  people 
are  all  nameleaa  for  the  most  part  to  me 
and  I.  certainly,  to  them.  I  don't  know  any 
possible  way  they  could  be  thanked  for  their 
dedication,  concern  and  plain  devotion  to 
their  jobs  and  the  lives  of  those  who  are  un- 
der their  control.  So  I  shall  thank  them  to 
you  and  you  can  relay  this  to  whoever  should 
have  It. 

Specifically  among  the  doeena  of  people 
and  voices  Is  the  tower  controller  who  when 
told  "this  Is  my  sole  flight"  said  "We  under- 
stand. Well  watch  out  for  you"  and  did  by 
calling  me  before  I  called  him  to  make  my 
three  "first"  landings  simpler.  At  least  a 
half  doeen  voices  In  the  PSS  reatly  with  any- 
thing you  needed  and  with  concern  that  you 
understood  the  weather  8ltuatlc>n.  One  of 
tbeee  la  a  lady  who  If  asked  will  tell  you  It's 
not  fair  weather  for  students  to  try  their 
wing*.  The  smooth,  even,  unexclted  voVce  of 
the  radar  operators  who  take  the  time  to 
match  for  trafllc  for  a  Cessna  160  flying 
marginal  VFR.  Last  and  certainly  not  least 
Is  tbe  man  who  has  a  face  and  a  name.  Who 
offered  to  give  up  bis  Chrlstmaa  Eve  to  give  a 
flight  test  to  a  total  stranger.  Mr.  William 
Hubbard.  Only  the  weather  prevented  it. 
and  when  I  UxA  tbe  test  flight  I  found  not 
a  hidebound  check  rider  but  still  another 
instructor  more  Interested  in  safety  than  a 
1.  a.  3.  pass-or-faU  check  ride.  In  the  entire 
50  ho\irs  from  student  permit  to  flight  test 
I  did  not  encounter  a  single  Instance  of 
rudeness,  not  one  sneer,  not  one  tone  of  Ir- 
ritation or  Impatience.  Every  person  I  asked 
for  assistance.  Information,  or  just  wanted  a 
question  answered  went  out  of  their  way  to 
help  and  did  It  with  Interest.  It  baa  been 
an  unbelievable  experience. 

So,  I  finally  got  around  to  writing  about  a 
Government  agency.     Would  that  we  could 
have  more  like  the  FAA. 
Yours  very  truly, 

William  T.  Clauc, 


Tk«  Poor  Leadbf  the  Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  woman  referred 
to  in  the  Wednesday,  January  28  edi- 
torial of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star  Is  the 
mother  of  11  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  are  ages  5,  4,  and  2,  although  the 
mother  has  been  estranged  from  her 
husband  since  1957.  I  would  simply  ask. 
What  kind  of  an  example  does  this  set 
for  our  younger  generation  when  we  for 
all  practical  purposes  reward  such  pro- 
mlsciilty  with  national  recognition  on 
the  President's  Advisory  Council?  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  editorial  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
tbeRicoio. 

Ths  Poot  Lkadhto  thx  Poob 
Ohlcago^s  repreaentaUve  to  the   National 
Advtaory  OouncU  for  th«  war  on  poverty  Is  a 


woman  wboee  only  Income  Is  aid  to  depend- 
ent children. 

She  is  part  of  an  organization  that  claims 
that  the  "experts  on  poverty"  are  the  poor, 
and  that  Mayor  Daley  waa  wrong  and  "polit- 
ical," etc..  by  putting  tbe  program  (previ- 
ously) In  tbe  hands  of  people  who  are  not 
poor. 

The  fact  la  that  this  lady  sounds  pretty 
shrewd,  and  her  selection  suggests  real  poli- 
tics rather  than  a  real  war  on  poverty. 

The  trouble  is  that  this  country  doesnt 
need  experts  on  how  to  be  poor.  It  doeen't 
need  guidance  on  how  to  be  poor.  It  doesn't 
need  a  program  on  how  to  be  poor. 

It  needs  experts.  It  needs  guidance,  and  It 
needs  a  program  on  how  not  to  be  ixx>r. 

We  are  hardly  going  to  And  It  among  those 
who  are  still  poor,  and  they  seem  to  resent 
the  people  who  could  reaaonably  help  them 
most — those  who  used  to  be  poor  and  found 
a  way  to  economic  salvation. 

Thoae  examples  aren't  so  bard  to  And  In 
this  land  of  ours,  and  the  way  they  accom- 
plished It  In  most  cases  Is  far  from  secret. 

It  la  just  difficult  to  make  political  hay 
by  that  kind  of  direction  and  instruction, 
apparently. 


Soil  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1,  1966 

Mr.  GREIOa.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  De- 
cember I  participated  in  a  program  at 
Paullina,  Iowa,  at  which  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Trlbime  presented  conser- 
vaUon  awards  to  outstanding  conserva- 
tion farmers  in  my  part  of  Iowa.  Similar 
awards  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  to  candidates  selected  by  local  soil 
conservation  districts. 

It  was  a  rewarding  experience  to  meet 
and  talk  with  local  conservationists  and 
to  observe  their  enthusiasm  and  their 
dedication  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
State's  land  and  water  resources.  It  Is 
worthy  of  note  that  their  concern  Is  to 
develop  these  resources.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  Uiat  their  concern  is  to  develop 
these  resources  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  economy  and  welfare  of  the  rural 
community,  both  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural. 

My  observations  at  the  awards  cere- 
mony prompt  me  to  express  tribute  to  all 
of  Iowa's  soil  conservationist  district 
leaders  and  district  cooperators  who  are 
doing  such  a  magnlfloept  Job  of  caring 
for  our  vital  natural  resources. 

Their  programs  reflect  the  thinking, 
experience,  and  needs  of  the  entire  com- 
munity bec&use  aU  concerned  were  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  the  programs. 

Our  growing  population  accompanied 
by  expanded  use  of  natural  resources  will 
demand  more  complex  planning  and 
broader  resource  conservation  and  de- 
velopment activities  in  the  future  than 
ever  heton.  Sdil  conservation  districts 
have  accepted  this  challenge  and  are 
armed  with  the  experience  of  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  They  are  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  broader  resource  prob- 
lems of  the  future  by  recognizing  them 
today,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  handle 
them  well. 


February  i,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson  recognizes 
that  life  in  the  cities  must  be  improved. 
His  message  on  the  Nation's  cities  Is  an 
eloquent  statement  of  the  problem. 

Social  renewal,  as  he  recognizes,  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  physical  rebuild- 
ing. 

The  selection  of  a  number  of  commu- 
nities of  different  size  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  serve  as  "demon- 
stration cities"  is  an  excellent  Idea. 

The  Important  thing,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  declared,  is  that  the 
President  recognizes  the  problem  "and  is 
determined  on  solving  the  crisis." 

The  article,  typical  of  many  concern- 
ing this  plan,  is  offered  for  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Jan.  27.  1066] 
Better  Cmxs  With  Federal  Aid 
President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
.>n  the  plight  of  the  cities  Is  vlgoroxis  and 
Imaginative.     Urban   woes    are    fully    recog- 
nized.   The  President  says  life  In  the  grow- 
ing metropoUtan  centers  must  be  Improved. 
What  the  struggling  cities  have  been  unable 
to  do  for  themselves  la  to  be  accomplished  by 
massive  Federal  aid. 

Just  bow  massive  can  be  seen  by  the  John- 
son speclflcs.  The  President  wants  selected 
but  unspecified  cities  rebuilt  Von  an  un- 
precedented scale."  In  asking  few  great  ad- 
ditions to  low-  and  moderate-cost  housing, 
he  speaks  of  tackling  up  to  20  percent  of 
existing  substandard  structures.  The  Im- 
pact In  New  Tork,  for  Instance,  where  the 
city  has  to  run  hard  to  hold  Its  own  against 
slums,  would  be  revolutionary. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  deals  not  only  with  hous- 
ing. He  seeks  "the  rebirth  of  urban  Amer- 
i  lca.~  Federal  aid  will  concern  Itself  as  weU 
V  with  every  form  of  renewal  from  transporta- 
tion and  education  and  economic  opportunity 
to  baalc  environmental  change.  The  empba- 
als  Is  to  be  on  meeting  needs  by  new  ap- 
proaches, reforming  administrative  proce- 
dxires.  and  directing  every  technique  and 
lalent  to  solution  of  tbe  urban  crisis.  And 
thU  will  be  tbe  challenge  to  the  just-bom 
t>epartment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop, 
ment. 

To  start  the  program,  the  President  pro- 
poses 912  million  In  planning  grants.  That's 
»  for  tbe  cities  to  show  cooperation  with  dem- 
onstration projecta.  After  this  beginning 
it  is  recommended  that  $2.3  billion  In  Fed- 
eral appropriations  be  provided  over  a  6- 
year  period.  The  far-ranging  message  also 
calls  for  legislation  to  bar  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  tbe  sale  or  rental  of  housing. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  the  Johnson  pro- 
gram will  require  a  vast  amount  of  re(»ga- 
nlzatlon  and  coordination  in  government. 
But  this  should  be  taken  as  detaU.  The  Im- 
portant thing  la  that  President  Johnson  un- 
derstands the  cities'  desperate  problems,  ac- 
cepts the  Federal  responsibility  to  help,  and 
Is  determined  on  solving  tbe  crisis.  The 
money  will  be  provided  as  Justified  by  every 
present  Indication,  and  siu^ly  planning 
genius  for  urban  rescue  wlU  rise  to  the 
necessity.  The  people  of  the  clUee  can  face 
the  future  with  greater  confidence,  and 
this  must  Ije  counted  as  substantive  advance 
of  the  first  order. 


National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  48tli  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO' 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  a  resolution  that  was  adopted  at 
the  48th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of  State. 

This  resolution,  which  expresses  com- 
plete approval  of  the  policies  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam,  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois, 
the  Honorable  Paul  Powell. 

Prior  to  taking  oflBce  as  the  secretary 
of  state  In  January  1965,  Paul  Powell 
served  In  the  Illinois  General  Assembly 
for  15  consecutive  terms  beginning  In 
1934.  While  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
he  served  as  minority  whip,  minority 
leader,  and  then  as  speaker  of  the  house 
m  the  66th,  71st,  and  72d  general 
assemblies. 

Born  £uid  educated  In  Vienna,  Johnson 
County,  ni.,  he  began  his  political  career 
by  serving  as  director  of  the  Vienna 
Township  High  School  and  then  as 
mayor  of  his  hometown. 

Paul  Powell  Is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Democrats  In  our  State,  and  has 
been  honored  twice  by  the  press,  which 
elected  him  "Outstanding  Legislator  of 
Illinois"  In  1951  and  again  in  1955. 

The  resolution  he  sent  to  me  follows: 
National    Association    or    Secretaries    or 
State  48th  Conterence,  Waikiki,  Hono- 
lulu, HAWAn 

RESOLtmON 

Whereas  tJiere  has  been  much  controversy 
In  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  other  news 
media  over  Vietnam — some  contending  that 
the  TJS.  participation  waa  too  great,  and 
others  that  tbe  U.S.  commitment  waa  too 
Uttle;  and 

Whereas  numerous  demonstrations  oppos- 
ing tbe  policy  ot  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  Vietnam  do  not  reflect  the 
views  or  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  all  economic 
and  military  efforts  shovUd  be  made  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  cancer  of  commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas  traditionally  the  United  States 
has  aided  small  nations  in  the  preservation 
of  their  sovereignty  and  has  decried  exploi- 
tation of  them  by  large  or  small  powers,  and 
Infiltration  of  them  by  tyrannical  "lams," 
and  so  long  as  the  United  States  constitutes 
a  nation  it  shall  continue  to  do  so;  and 

Whereas  members  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Secretaries  of  State  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  all  loyal  citizens  and  recipients 
of  our  country's  Jjounty  should  not  hesitate 
to  express  their  feelings  on  the  situation  and 
should  make  known  that  a  sglld  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  support  the 
U.S.  poUclea  In  Vietnam:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Association  of  Secretaries 
of  State  in  meeting  assembled.  That  It  here- 
by express  its  complete  approval  at  the  poli- 
cies of  the  United  States  In  carrying  on  Ita 
operations  In  Vietnam; 

That  It  condones  no  Interference  In  them; 


and  that  If  necessary  It  hopes  additional  aid 
la  offering  to  bring  an  early  and  vlctorloua 
end  to  the -conflicts;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  bo  ^ 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Statea 
by  the  president  of  tbe  NaUonal  Association 
of  Secretaries  of  State  and  upon  returning 
to  their  respecUve  States,  each  member  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  wlilch 
expresses  unanimous  feelings  to  their  re- 
spective Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress. 

November  12,  1965. 


What  It  the  Antipoverty  Program? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re-' 
porter,  Margaret  Josten,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  antipoverty  program  in 
Cincinnati.  I  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  as  the  kind  of 
reporting  that  helps  Inform  the  public 
about  the  various  antipoverty  programs 
at  work  in  our  communities  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Miss  Josten,  in  outlining  the  OEO  pro- 
granuf  in  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton 
County,  quotes  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  as  saying  "extraordinary 
progress  has  been  imule  in  the  last  year" 
In  Cincinnati. 

It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  me  that  the 
Cincinnati  antipoverty  program  has  had 
such  a  fine  start. 

Miss  Josten's  series  also  notes  the  fine 
contribution  made  to  the  national  anti- 
poverty  program  by  a  former  Cincin- 
natian,  Theodore  M.  Berry,  who  heads 
the  OEO  Community  Action  Division. 

He  is  credited  with  maintaining  tight 
control  over  the  allocations  to  the  WHii- 
munity  action  agency  in  Cinclrmati. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  Miss 
Josten's  comment  that  Mr.  Shriver  and 
John  E.  Hansan,  executive  director  of  the 
Community  Action  Commission  In  Cin- 
ciiuiati,  have  been  very  open  and  direct 
in  revealing  OEO  records  to  the  press  to 
enable  her  to  write  her  stories. 

Some  points  Miss  Josten  makes  in  her 
series  which  I  think  are  important: 

Lack  of  education  is  at  the  root  of  the 
poverty  problem.  In  Hamilton  County, 
the  Bureau  of  Unemplosmient  Compen- 
sation records  show  close  to  70  percent 
of  jobless  persons  have  less  than  a  high 
school  education.  * 

"Unlike  the  custom  In  some  cities,  the 
poor  of  Cincinnati  are  given  a  voice  in 
policymaking." 

Agencies  receiving  OEO  money  include 
the  YMCA,  Bocu-d  of  Education,  Federa- 
tion of  Settlements — "all  agencies  never 
so  much  as  tinged  by  graft" 

The  city  finance  department  handles 
all  cash  Independently — paying  bills,  dis- 
pensing cash,  helping  tto  devise  the 
proper  accounting  procedures  for  the 
UjB.    Office   of   Economic    Opportunity 
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which, 
master. 


.  to  date,  has  been  a  hard  task- 


We  should  not  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  war  on  poverty  has  its  full  share 
of  enemies,  those  who  opposed  the  pro- 
gram from  its  very  inception,  and  those 
who  are  now  beginning  to  appear  as  the 
program  has  beg\in  to  gather  direction 
and  momentum. 

These  enemies,  whether  voting  against 
the  program  In  Congress,  or  attempting 
to  sabotage  its  operation  at  the  local 
level  by  captious  and  irresponsible  crit- 
icism of  details,  have  the  same  gocU:  they 
are  determined  that  the  program  shaU 
falL 

Miss  Josten's  articles  present  a  bal- 
anced picture,  not  gilding  the  Uly,  but 
also  not  nlt-plcklng.  This  Is  a  thought- 
ful, penetrating,  discerning  and  singu- 
larly readable  review. 

Following  Is  the  first  article  of  the 
series: 

What  Is  Ths  Antifovkbtt  Pbockam? 
(By  Margaret  Joeten) 

While  Vice  PreaJdent  HtritPiniiT  U  hardly 
the  embodiment  of  the  poetic  man.  he  has 
extracted  from  the  writings  of  Thocnaa  Wolfe 
what  might  be  the  very  essence  of  the  war 
on  poverty. 

"To  every  man  hU  chance.'  to  every  man 
regardleu  of  his  birth,  hla  shining  golden 
opportunity — to  every  man.  the  right  to  live, 
to  work,  to  be  himself  and  to  become  what- 
ever thing  hie  manhood  and  his  wisdom  can 
combine  to  make  him — this  •  •  •  is  the 
promise  of  America." 

Assuming  that  few  would  argue  the  good 
behind  these  words,  why  have  the  American 
people  been  so  slow  to  embrace  what  some 
feel  Is  the  No.  1  Issue  on  the  homefront? 

Why  does  a  frontline  commander  In  the 
war  on  poverty  speak  wryly  of  "this  cacoph- 
ony, this  dlseonance.  this  generalized  con- 
demnation of  something  called  a  poverty 
prograa?" 

The  answers  might  lie  in  the  well-publl- 
dzed  riots,  dropout  rates,  even  extortion  and 
sex  rackets,  which  have  plagued  some  of  the 
newly  bom  Job  Corps  campus. 

Perhaps  the  equally  apotUghted  charges 
of  political  strlng-puUlng  and  too-high  sal- 
aries In  such  cities  as  New  York.  Chicago. 
Cleveland,  have  done  their  bit  to  keep  the 
general  public  from  rallying  aroxind  society's 
first  attempt  to  wipe  out  deprivation. 

Or  maybe  it's  Just  that  nobody  in  Wash- 
ington— or  in  Cincinnati,  for  that  matter — 
can  pinpoint  big  battles  won  in  a  dollv'- 
and-cents  way. 

R.  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the  VS. 
Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  and.  as  such, 
oar  of  all  that  is  afoot  In  the  antl(>overty 
war.  believes  the  answer  is  much  simpler. 

The  American  people,  he  says,  are  Just 
plain  confused  about  what  the  poverty  pro- 
gram is  all  about. 

"It's  Just  like  giving  an  American  sports 
pe«e  to  an  Englishman."  Mr.  Shrlver  ex- 
plains. 

In  other  words,  the  "pass"  that  is  a  base- 
on-b&lls  in  baseball  and  the  "pass"  that  oc- 
curs when  oixe  player  throws  the  ball  to  an- 
other In  football,  are  no  lees  confusing  to 
the  Englishman  than  are  OEO,  VISTA.  Head 
Start,  CAP,  NYC,  and  other  trappings  c< 
the  poverty  war  to  the  average  American. 

(OEO  is  the  Office  of  SconooUe  Oppor- 
tunity; VISTA  stands  for  Volunteers  In  Serv- 
ice to  America,  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps; 
Head  Start  Is  a  preschool  program  to  help 
youngsters  overcome  environment;  CAP  is 
the  Community  Action  Program;  NTC  \m  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.) 

The  cacophony  and  the  dissonance  are 
not  so  audible  in  Cincinnati  as  In  some  other 
parts  of  the  NaUon. 


This  may  be  due  to  the  very  organization 
of  the  Conununity  Action  Commission,  the 
Cincinnati  are*  arm  at  the  war  on  poverty. 

"It  was  designed  so  It  could  not  be  coo- 
trolled  by  anybody."  says  John  B.  Hansan. 
CAC  executive  director. 

"We  couldn't  care  leas  about  politics,"  he 
adds,  noting.  "In  cities  where  they're  having 
the  most  difflcultles  today,  I  think  the  pov- 
erty program  la  under  the  mayor." 

Organization  of  the  CAC  here  a  Uttle  more 
than  a  year  ago  was  essentially  a  trlparttsan 
ttlort. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  then  a  charterlte 
councilman,  now  director  of  the  OEO's  com- 
munity action  division  In  Washington,  was 
a  spearhead  in  its  formation.  So  were 
oouncilmen  Willis  D.  Gradison  Jr.,  Repub- 
lican, and  Congressman  John  J.  Ooxioan, 
Democrat,  then  a  councilman. 

Business,  labor,  education,  rell^on,  the 
Community  Chest  and  a  score  of  other 
agencies  were  part  of  deliberations  leading 
to  the  birth  of  CAC.  Today,  all  these,  plus 
the  poor  themselves,  have  representation  on 
Its  bofo-d. 

The  confusion  about  the  poverty  program 
In  Cincinnati  continues  despite  all  this. 

Some  consider  the  antl  poverty  war  a  mere 
exttfpsion  of  the  dole.  Others  complain  that 
so-and-so  was  hired  in  a  particiilar  program 
because  be  or  she  was  a  friend  of  so-and-ao. 

And  how  often  does  o({e  hear  that  most 
at  the  poor  are  drunken  bums  and/or  prosti- 
tutes unwilling  to  be  shaken  out  of  thelr 
degraded  ways? 

Since  millions  are  being  poured  into  the 
war — In  the  Cincinnati  area  alone,  close  to  98 
million  In  the  last  year — Mr.  Sbrlver  and 
others  of  the  OEO  hierarchy  feel  it  Is  time  the 
hodge  podge  Is  straightened  out  in  the  public 
mind. 

To  this  end  they  recently  invited  to  Wash- 
ington reporters  assigned  to  cover  their  cities' 
poverty  programs. 

There,  and  at  Camp  Kilmer.  N.J.,  a  site 
of  the  Nation's  biggest  Job  Corps  camp,  re- 
porters were  given  a  firsthand  look  at  battle 
plans,  plus  the  reasoning  behind  them. 
Nobody — Insofar  as  reporters  could  deter- 
mine—dodged questions. 

Officials  freely  admitted  goofs  have  occur- 
red. Mr.  Shrlver  said.  "We  all  understand 
that  in  the  conduct  of  wars  mistakes  are 
made  •  •  •  I  notice  we  bombed  several  Til- 
lages In  North  Vietnam  by  mistake." 

Mr.  Hansan  opened  his  books  to  scrutiny  in 
Cincinnati.  Salaries,  exp>ensee.  budgets  were 
explained.  He,  too,  answered  all  questions 
put  to  him. 

Now.  armed  with  the  answers  from  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Hansan.  the  Enquirer  will 
attempt  to  present  In  succeeding  articles,  the 
picture  as  it  exists. 

In  a  democracy,  as  Mr.  Shrlver  points  out. 
understanding  is  a  necessary  predecessor  to 
accomplishment. 


Orea  Harris 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 196€ 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  one  ot  our  most  esteemed  Mem- 
bers. Okzn  Harbis  has  served  our  Nation 
with  honor  and  distinction  during  his  25 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  Is 
one  of  the  nicest  people  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  to  know.  For  the  past  9 
years  I  have  be«i  privileged  to  serve 


under  his  able  leadership  on  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Ccnunlttee. 
As  chairman  of  that  ccnnmittee,  no  ona 
could  have  devoted  himself  more  ear- 
nestly and  more  untiringly  than  Orek. 
and  the  committee  has  made  many  sub- 
stantial and  Important  contributions  to 
the  citizens  of  this  great  country  under 
his  direction.  He  has  commanded  the 
respect  of  all  his  associates  as  an  out- 
standing leader,  a  dedicated  colleague, 
and  a  valued  friend. 

Oren's  appointment  as  a  Federal  judge 
Is  eminently  deserved,  and  I  know  he  will 
continue  to  serve  his  country  with  equal 
credit  and  distinction  in  his  new  post. 
The  Federal  courts  are  gaining  an  able 
and  astute  member  with  a  rich  back- 
ground of  knowledge  and  experience. 
The  House  of  Representatives  Is  losing 
one  of  its  greatest  Members  and  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  chairmen  to  ever  serve 
in  the  Congress.  As  he  assumes  his  judi- 
cial duties.  I  join  Oren's  many  friends 
in  wishing  for  him  and  Mrs.  Harris  every 
happiness  and  success  In  the  future. 


February  1,  10.66 
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Baildap  for  New  FBI  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or   PENNSn-VAhOA' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1.1966 

Mr.  PLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  would  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  vote  soon  on 
the  bill  requiring  Senate  confirmation 
of  the  Director  of  the  FBI.  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

This  measure  passed  the  Senate  last 
May  24,  and  was  referred  the  next  day  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  am  con- 
fident there  will  be  no  pocket  veto  of 
a  measure  of  such  Importance  which  the 
American  people  certainly  approve. 

In  this  connection,  with  unanimous 
consent.  I  introduce  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  a  recent  edition  of  Freedom 
Press. 

B<nu)up  roB  New  FBI  Chtet 

WASHn«ffroN. — Backstage  movements  push 
Adam  Tarmollnsky  as  a  replacement  for  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  when  he  retires  as  Chief  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Yarmo- 
Unsky's  title  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  In- 
ternational Security  AlTalrs  in  the  Defense 
Depcirtment  was  reportedly  given  him  in  a 
buildup  as  expert  on  security. 

Yarmollnsky  has  had  access  to  most 
Pentagon  secrets  for  more  than  3  years.  He 
authored  the  GeseU  r^>ort  which  Included 
regulations  about  the  social  life  of  military 
men  while  off  duty.  Authorship  of  the 
Pulbrlght  memorandum  which  ctirbed  antl- 
Communlst  activity  by  military  men  is  at- 
tributed to  Yarmollnsky. 

There  Is  a  strong  movement  in  Congress 
for  legislation  to  require  that  appointments 
for  FBI  Chief  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  Is  fighting 
this  restriction  on  hie  powers.  Chairman 
EMANxno.  CKLLxa  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  has  tried  to  keep  the  bills  re- 
quiring such  conflimation  from  coming  be- 
fore the  House  for  a  vote. 


New  Minimam  Wage  Demands  Strengthen 
Federal  Controls  Over  States  and  Pri- 
rate  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January^  17,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  'Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  very  thoughtful  report  on  H.R. 
10518,  the  minimum  wage  bill.  This  re- 
port was  made  to  the  annual  Washing- 
ton meeting  of  the  Associated  Industries 
of  Alabama  by  Mr.  George  Crult,  Crult 
Personnel  Consultants,  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Mr.  Cruit  points  out  how  the  meas- 
ure would  hurt  Alabama  and  what  is 
true  In  Alabama  would  be  true  In  other 
States  as  welL  He  also  reminds  us  of  the 
Increased  Federal  power  over  private  In- 
dustry which  is  a  hidden  aspeSt  of  the 
bill. 
Mr.  Crult 's  report  follows: 

Minimum  Wage:  H.R.  10518 
(Statement  in  the  industrial  relations  field, 
presented    before    the    Alabama    congres- 
sional   delegation,    January    24,    1966,    by 
George    Crult,    Crult    Personnel    Consul- 
tants, Birmingham,  Ala.) 
Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  you  are  aware  that 
ther  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
has  reported"  a  clean  blU  which  would  In- 
crease the  minimum  wage  for  nonfarm  work- 
ers to  $1.75  per  hour,  establish  a  minimum 
wage  of  $1.25  per  hour  for  agriculture  work- 
ers  and   cover  almost   8   million  additional 
workers. 

Here  again,  as  so  often  In  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  H.R.  10518  goes  far  beyond  the 
President's  recommendations  In  this  field. 
In  fact,  it  almost  doubles  his  recommenda- 
tion for  the  coverage  of  additional  workers. 

Of  significance  is  that  fact  that  a  span  of 
12  years  elapsed  before  the  1949  minimum  of 
9.75  was  Increased  to  *1.16;  yet  less  than  4 
years  after  the  effective  date  of  the  $1.15 
rate — September  1961 — and  less  than  2  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  $1.25  min- 
imum— September  1963 — a  rate  of  $1.75  Is 
proposed. 

The  debate  on  increasing  the  mlnlmimi 
wage  has  brought  forth  the  same  argu- 
ments but  one  repeatedly  offered  by 
prof>onent8  Is  that  only  wages  In  the  lower 
brackets  are  affected  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  entire  wage  structure  is  Influenced. 
Employees  In  the  higher  wage  brackets  ex- 
pect wage  differentials  to  be  maintained  and 
this  tends  to  push  total  labor  coets  up  by 
considerably  more  than  the  Increase  in  the 
legal  minimum  wage  multiplied  by  the 
number  j  of  workers  In  the  minimum 
brackeu. 

Unlefa  such  increased  labor  costs  are  ac- 
comp^iled  by  greatly  Increased  productivity 
or  gTjfeiter  efficiency,  they  must  be  reflected  In 
lowe^  profit  margins  to  the  employer  or  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
higher  prices,  or  be  absorbed  by  a  combina- 
tion of  these  factors. 

If  employers  are  unable  to  raise  product 
prices,  they  must  avoid  higher  wage  costs  by 
the  use  of  more  machinery  or  by  somehow 
getting  along  with  fewer  workers.  Partic- 
ularly vulnerable  In  this  respect  are  small 
business  operators. 

We  In  AIA  believe  each  of  you  will  agree 
that  many  provisions  of  HU.  10618  will  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  economy  o{ 
Alabama.    To  mention  a  few: 


1.  Extension  of  coverage  to  small  logging 
enterprises. 

2.  Minimum  wage  of  $1.25  for  agricultural 
workers — although  not  engaged  in  Interstate 
commerce.    A  completely  new  concept. 

3.  Requiring  employers  of  tipped  em- 
ployees to  pay  at  least  60  pwrcent  of  the 
minimum  wage  regardless  of  how  much  the 
employee  receives  in  tips. 

4.  Requires  employers  to  pay  85  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage  to  students. 

5.  Should  hospital  personnel  be  covered  for 
$1.25  per  hour,  hospitals  In  Alabama  would 
be  forced  to  raise  their  rates  $5  per  day  to 
cover  this  Increase.  If  the  minimum  wage 
should  go  to  $1.75,  the  Increase  in  hospital 
cost  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
patients. 

This  measure  Is  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the 
small  business  community.  Instead  of  help- 
ing labor,  especially  the  unskilled  and  un- 
educated, it  would  close  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity rather  than  opening  them. 

This  measure  Is  Inconsistent  with  present 
Government  policies  because  It  will  increase 
coets,  raise  prices  and  no  doubt  Increase 
unemployment. 

We,  In  AIA,  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
far-reaching  control  this  measure  gives  the 
Federal  Government  over  all  business,  private 
as  well  as  public,  local  as  well  as  interstate. 
It  Is  apparent  to  us  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
bin  want  the  Federal  Government  to  become 
a  national  regulator  of  all  business. 

We  ask  each  of  you  to  study  and  weigh 
carefully  the  Impact  HJt.  10518  will  have 
upon  the  Industrial  growth  and  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Alabama. 

We  call  uf>on  you  to  use  your  vote  and  In- 
fluence to  stop  this  ever-increasing  encroach- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  Into  fields 
which  should  and  must  be  left  to  the  States 
IX  our  private  enterprise  system  Is  to  survive. 


President  Johnson,  With  the  Rare  Coorage 
of  Former  Presidents  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  Ordered  die 
Resnmption  of  the  Bombing  of  Military 
Targets  in  Vietnam,  and  at  the  Same 
Time  Partaed  Fortiier  the  Peace  Offen- 
sive by  Appealing  to  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOTTTSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Tuesday,  February  1. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  and  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  entire  world  should  feel 
proud  of  our  great  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  displayed  the  rare  and 
great  courage  of  our  former  Presidents, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln. 
Perhaps  no  other  President  in  all  of 
our  history  has  ever  faced  a  greater 
decision,  nor  showed  greater  determina- 
tion for  peace  than  did  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  when  he  announced 
his  decision  on  Vietnam. 

Perhaps  no  President  has  ever  tried 
harder,  as  was  exhibited  by  perhap^  the 
greatest  peace  offensive  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  In  trsrlng  to  get  every 
leader,  every  nation,  and  every  group  of 
people  to  bring  al>out  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  w^r  In  Vietnam. 

Our  commitment  to  the  freedom-aedL- 


Ing  people  of  South  Vietnam  was  made  by 
President  Dwight  Eisenhower,  and  the 
late  John  Poster  Dulles,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State.  This  commitment 
was  carried  out  throughout  the  Ken- 
nedy administration,  and  likewise 
throughout  the  Johnson  administration. 
It  has  certainly  been  proven  in  the  court 
of  world  opinion  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, as  President  of  the  United  States, 
wanted  an  honorable  peace  and  he 
showed  that  he  would  go  to  any  length  to 
achieve  this  goal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  two  Communist  countries,  Russia, 
and  particularly  Red  China,  have  sho^ni 
that  they  not  only  do  not  want  peace  In 
Vietnam,  but  rather  desired  our  sur- 
render and  failure  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments to  the  free  world.  The  people 
learned  the  horrible  lesson  of  what  ap- 
peasement and  backing  down  could  do 
when  "Hitler  was  not  stopped  at  the 
Rhineland.  Many  historians  say  World 
War  n  could  have  been  averted  If  this 
had  been  done.  AH  acts  of  appeasement 
Eifter  that  only  went  further  to  make 
Hitler's  appetite  more  insatiable  for 
world  conquest.  Certainly  If  China  could 
bluff  us,  or  force  us  to  surrender  and 
leave  Vietnam,  It  could  probably  be  the 
l)eginning  of  the  loss  of  so  many  free 
countries  that  world  war  m  would  be 
inevitable. 

As  one  fellow  In  my  district  so  point- 
edly explained:  "It  is  certainly  easier  to 
stop  Red  China  in  Vietnam  than  it  would 
be  at  a  later  date  on  the  Alaskan  border, 
or  even  on  the  Canadian  border.  When 
it  comes  to  picking  a  good  place  to  fight, 
the  aggressor,  and  the  aggressor  alone, 
not  the  defender,  has  the  choice  of  loca- 
tion. In  this  case  Red  China  and  North 
Vietnam  are  the  aggressors.  But  no 
place  in  the  entire  world  is  a  good  place 
to  fight  a  war.  No  place  is  a  good  place 
for  people  to  bleed  and  suffer  to  die." 
The  spread  of  communism  must  be 
stopped,  and  I  think  only  our  firm  deter- 
mination will  bring  it  to  a  halt.  The 
place  where  we  must  take  our  stand  of 
course  at  this  time  is  Vietnam. 

Even  though  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
Red  Chinese  have  thoroughly  misjudged 
the  United  States,  I  think  that  they  will 
realize  in  the  future  that  the  vast  major- 
ity of  our  people  back  our  President  and 
our  American  forces  to  the  limit,  and 
that„we  wUl  not  get  tired  tus  they  wish- 
fully hope,  and  foolishly  believe.  An  edi- 
torial In  the  Baton  Rouge  Morning  Ad- 
vocate of  December  28.  1965.  clearly 
illustrates  the  fanaticism  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Chinese  Communists,  which 
I  insert  as  follows : 

Thet  Hope  We'll  Orr  Tixb) 

Each  new  .frustration  In  Vietnam  brings 
additional  references  to  the  French  with- 
drawal from  that  country  and  to  the  reported 
confidence  of  the  North  Vietnamese  that 
they  and  the  Vletcong  can  "defeat"  the 
United  States  as  they  "defeated"  the  FVench. 
But  the  fact  remains,  of  course,  that  the 
French  were  not  actually  defeated  in  Viet- 
nam, at  least  not  In  the  classic  sense  that 
the  Germans  and  the  Jajjtanese  were  defeated 
In  World  War  n. 

There  never  was  any  total  commitment  of 
French  power  in  Vietnam,  any  more  than 
there  has  been,  as  yet,  a  total  commitment 
of  UB.  power.  There  never  was  any  all-out, 
final  conlrontatlon  on  the  battlefield  t)«- 
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tween  French  and  Vietnamese  military 
power.  The  French  simply  decided  that  the 
game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  In  a  very 
literal  senae,  they  got  tired  and  went  home 
and  that  1«  exactly  what  the  CXnnmunlsta 
are  hoping  that  the  Americans,  who  stepped 
Ipto  the  breach  left  open  by  the  French, 
eventually  will  do. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  and  ot 
China  are  Oommunlsta  and  fanatics.  But 
they  are  not  idiots.  They  realize  that  to 
talk  of  military  victory  in  an  all-oiut  test 
between  the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam la  silly.  They  realize  that  at  the  present 
level  of  atomic  weapon  development  the 
outcome  o<  an  all-out  war  between  the 
United  States  and  China  would  be  be  equal- 
ly predictable.  But  regardless  of  their  brag- 
gadocclo  and  what  they  may  say  for  the 
benefit  of  their  own  people,  that  Is  not  really 
what  they  are  hoping  for.  They  are  hop- 
ing that  if  they  keep  on  making  things  as 
miserable  for  us  as  they  can,  we  wUl  get 
tired  and  go  hcnne,  having  decided  that 
South  Vietnam  Isn't  worth  It.  The  state- 
ment which  Bo  Cbl  Mlnh.  the  North  Viet- 
namese dictator.  Is  said  to  have  made  to  a 
French  Army  officer  many  years  ago  Is  stlU 
dgnlflcant: 

"Tou  will  kill  10  of  our  men  and  we  will 
kfll  1  of  yours  and  In  the  voA  it  will  be 
you  who  will  tire  of  It." 

Our  Job  now  la  to  convince  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  a  few  others  that  we  will  not  tire  of  It. 
that  we  are  goln^  tp  continue  building  up 
o\ir  strength  and  increasing  the  pressure  to 
whatever  degree  may  be  neceosary,  and  that 
we  are  not  going  to  get  tired  and  go  home. 
When  we  have  convinced  them  of  that,  their 
attitude  may  xmdergo  an  Important  change. 

In  an  editorial  report  entitled  "The 
Year  of  the  Horse,"  by  WUliam  Ran- 
dolph Hearst,  Jr..  there  Is  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  John  Harris,  which  I  think  gives 
some  light  on  the  present  |x>sitlon  of  the 
Red  Chinese  and  North  Vietnam  Com- 
munists In  Asia.  This  report  and  letter, 
I  quote  as  follows: 

EorroB's  RxpoKTS  Tkas  or  thx  Hobsx 
(By  WUllam  Randc^ph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

The  ancient  Chinee*  calendar  proclaims 
that  this  la  the  "Year  of  the  Horse,"  and 
maybe,  in  some  inscrutable  way.  It  la.  Some 
racetrack  habitues  wUl  certainly  agree,  al- 
though wondering  which  horse. 

The  calendar,  unfortunately,  does  not  also 
proclaim  it  aa  the  "Year  of  Hone  Sense." 
If  It  did,  th«  4-day  truce  In  Vietnam — held 
to  celebrate  "Tet."  the  Chinese  Lunar  New 
Year — might  have  develofwd  into  peac«  for 
that  tragic  land  . 

But  the  war,  like  that  peculiar  calendar. 
!•  mad*  In  Pelplng — and  it*  suburb  of 
Hanoi — where  any  kind  of  sense  appears  to 
b«  sadly  lacking. 

Other  factors  concerning  the  [»«sence  of 
Communist  China  in  and  around  southeast 
Asia  are  the  sxibject  of  a  report  submitted  to 
DM  by  John  Harris,  a  member  of  my  staff 
who  recently  concluded  a  stint  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent in  VietiiWm,  and  who  has  also 
traveled  extensively  through  other  Far  East 


k  am  happy,  therefore,  to  In  turn  submit 
this  report  to  you : 

"DCAX  Box:  From  Saigon  to  Tokyo  there 
Isn't  a  bartender  who  can  make  a  really  good 
martini.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the 
result  of  Red  Chinese  Influence  In  these 
regions,  but  there  la  no  doubt  that  the 
proximity  of  Rsd  China  Is  being  distinctly 
felt  in  otbsr  ways. 

"It  is  certainly  felt — In  unmistakable  fash- 
Ion — by  American  combat  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. For  example,  I  remember  going 
through  the  effects  of  a  deed  North  Viet- 
nameee  soldier,  slain  in  the  la  Drang  Valley. 
and  found  be  had  carried  a  Chinese  sub- 
machlnsgun.  a  Chinese  army  pack,  a  Chi- 
nas*  weapona-cleanlng   kit,   and   a   sackful 


of  Chinese  hand  grenades.  His  razor  blades, 
however,  were  from  East  Oermany  and  Hun- 
gary, and  were  a  little  rough  on  the  rj^in 

"In  glittH'lng  Hong  Kocig  the  department 
stores  bulge  with  the  products  of  Red  China, 
all  at  dirt-cheap  prices  made  possible  by 
dirt-cheap  labor.  The  goods  are  being  sold 
to  shoppers  from  throughout  the  world  and 
Pelplng  la  raking  In  blllloiu  in  foreign  cur- 
rency as  a  result.  Thus  the  informed  word 
around  Hong  Kong  is  that  Red  China  wants 
the  British 'to  stay  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

"This  Ls  not  to  say  that  the  glowering  mass 
of  Red  China  north  of  British  territory  does 
not  keep  people  In  a  mild  state  of  Jitters. 
Some  local  businessmen  were  recently 
queried,  by  a  newsp^>er,  as  to  wheUier  a 
historic  but  dubious  comer  of  Kowloon — 
the  mainland  portion  of  Hong  Kong — shovild 
be  closed  up  and  even  demolished  by  the 
local  vice  squad.  They  aU  replied  with  a 
virtuous  'yes,'  but  nervously  added:  'But 
we'd  better  ask  the  fled  Chinese  first  •  •   •' 

"In  other  words,  along  the  South  China 
coast  no  one  wants  to  rock  the  boat.  This 
Is  especially  true  in  the  tiny  and  ancient 
Portuguese  enclave  of  Macao,  Just  across  the 
Canton  River  estuary  from  Hong  Kong. 
There  you  can  stroll  down  a  Jlty  block  al- 
most Into  Red  China.  But  local  regulations 
forbid  the  taking  of  snapshots  near  the 
frontier.  Not  because  the  Portuguese  don't 
want  plctxires  taken — they  couldnt  care 
less — but  because  the  Chinese  don't.  And 
in  Macao  that's  all  It  takes. 

"On  the  other  hand.  In  the  old  city  of 
Taipei,  capital  of  Taiwan,  or  free  China,  the 
presence  of  Red  China  has  other  effects. 
For  one  thin^.  It  nveans  that  the  streets 
are  sprinkled  with  American  servicemen — a 
reminder  of  the  American  commitment  to 
defend  Taiwan  from  Communist  attack. 
But,  oddly,  it  is  also  seen  in  the  magnificent 
national  museum  now  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. 

"In  exchange  for  hard.  Western,  capitalist 
cash,  Pelplng  is  apparently  unloading  the 
priceless  art  treasures  of  ancient  China  on 
the  Hong  Kong  markets.  Some  of  the  best 
of  these  are  being  snapped  up  by  free 
China  and  placed  on  permanent  public  ex- 
hibit. A  striking  testament  to  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  exhibits 
certaiul]^  belong  where  visitors  from  through- 
out the  free  world  can  see  them.  On  this 
score  at  least,  then,  the  word  to  Red  China 
is:  Keep  U  coming. 

"Moreover,  while  the  topic  of  Red  China 
Is  never  far  from  anyone's  lips  in  southeast 
Asia  today,  the  panic-button  attitude  that 
once  prevailed  around  the  area  seems  to  be 
wilting,  like  a  second-hand  lotus  blossom. 
In  short,  the  big,  bad  dragon  Is  not  as  feared 
as  he  once  was — and  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  extent  and  determination  of  the  Ameri- 
can commitment  in  South  Vietnam  has 
much  to  do  with  this. 

"An  additional  contributing  factor  to  this 
change  In  the  Far  East  weather  Is  the  in- 
credible fiasco  that  has  overtaken  Commun- 
ist fortuues  in  one  of  the  most  heevUy  pop- 
ulated countries  In  the  world — Indonesia. 
There,  where  Communists  were  once  high  on 
the  political  hog,  the  conu^dee  are  reportedly 
being  slaughtered  like  cattle.  And  all  be- 
cause the  Indonesian  Army  caught  wind  of 
an  apparently  premature  and  crudely  or- 
ganized Red  plot  to  take  over  the  country — 
and  hand  It  on  a  platter  to  Moo  Tse-tung. 

"These  and  other  developments — such  as 
China's  admitted  Internal  ecoiKxnlc  trou- 
bles— have  given  a  weak  and  virtually  de- 
fenseless country  like  Thailand  the  courage 
to  totally  throw  In  Its  lot  with  the  United 
States.  Even  though  Thailand  sits  virtually 
on  China's  doorsteep.  It  la  becoming  the 
scene  of  a  growing  American  Idltary  K- 
tabllshment,  from  where  aircraft  have  al- 
ready been  contributing  beaVUy  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

"In  cbaractsrlstlcaUy  impassive  fashion,  ^1 
Asia  waited  to  see  what  China  would  do  Axif-* 
Ing    the    Intensive    American    bombings   of 


North  Veltnam,  Its  ally  and  immediate 
southern  neighbor.  China  did  nothing,  and 
the  algnlflcance  of  this  was  not  lost  on  the 
observers.  Moreover.  It  has  never  been  for- 
gotten In  Asia  that  American  soldiers 
brought  Chinese  land  hordes  to  a  grinding 
halt  In  Korea,  the  'Asian  mainland'  where 
Western  power  was  supposed  to  dig  Its  own 
grave. 

"Almost  anyone  in  Asia,  whether  West- 
erner or  Easterner,  agrees  that  nowhere  In 
the  world  is  strength  more  respected  and 
recognized  than  In  the  Far  East.  They  say 
It  Is  the  one  region  of  the  world  where  no 
quarter  Is  asked  or  given.  This  Is  why  so 
potentially  historic  an  event  as  China's  deto- 
nation of  an  atomic  bomb  Impressed  so  few 
In  the  swarming  area.  It  was  fully  under- 
stood that  China  was  nowhere — and  would 
be  nowhere  for  an  unforeseeable  time — In 
the  nuclear  power  face-off  among  the  mili- 
tary giants  of  the  world. 

"In  hard-headed  Asiatic  calculation,  the 
myth  of  the  American  'paper  tiger'  had  be- 
come replaced  by  the  reality  of  the  Chinese 
'paper  dragon.'  That's  why,  it  seems,  that 
In  the  'Year  of  the  Horse,'  the  heavy  Par 
East  money  Is  shifting  to  Uncle  Sam. 
"Sincerely, 

"John  Harris. 

"P.S.  I  still  can't  eat  with  chopsUcks." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  element  of  "face" 
Is  probably  proving  the  strongest  factor  la 
keeping  Hanoi  from  the  Vietnam  confer- 
ence table.  The  Commxmlsts  must  know, 
from  the  bottom  of  their  materialistic  hearts, 
that  they  cannot  win  In  South  Vietnam  and 
that  the  whole  brazen  effort  to  take  over 
that  country  by  force  has  come  up  against 
a  made-ln-U.S.A.  stone  wall. 

Thus  the  big  Chinese  puzzle  now  could  be 
whether  the  Far  East  comrades  vrtll  decide 
that  a  "loss  of  face"  Is  preferable  to  a  loss 
of  pants.    The  choice  Is  squarely  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  as  never  before, 
in  order  to  help  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam,  we  Americans 
are  called  upon  to  show  unity  and  unre- 
lenting backing  of  our  President  and  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam.  For  only  that 
backing,  and  that  show  of  unity  can  so 
immlstakably  show  the  follow  of  the 
present  thinking  of  the  warloads  of 
China  and  North  Vietnam,  who  have 
clearly  shown  that  they  do  not  want 
peace,  and  actually  expect  our  surrender. 
What  will  happen  in  the  future  remains 
for  history  to  record,  but  the  battle  for 
peace  goes  on  with  the  full  heart  and 
spirit  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  our  administration  In  hoping  and 
prajring  that  the  United  Nations  may  be 
able  to  bring  about  that  peace  that  is  so 
desired  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
In  all  the  world. 

And  so  it  Is  left  up  to  the  American 
people  since  the  decision  has  been  made 
both  to  resume  the  bombing,  and  to  con- 
tinue the  search  and  drive  for  peace  to 
hope  and  to  pray  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  able  to  bring  about  the  end 
of  the  conflict,  with  a  peaceful  and 
honorable  solution. 


Fehnmry  1,  1966 
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Proof  To  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  BotrrH  carouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  America  want 


victory  in  Vietnam.  After  a  fruitless 
peace  overture  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
President  Johnson  has  again  directed 
our  aircraft  to  resume  bombing  raids 
against  the  forces  of  aggression. 

"ITie  President  had  no  choice.  It 
should  be  abundantly  clear  to  even  the 
most  naive  by  now  that  the  Communist 
forces  understand  only  one  language — 
the  language  of  military  force. 

Their  misguided  leaders  must\)e  made 
to  understand  in  clear,  forceful  language 
that  America  is  not  soft;  that  we  fully 
intend  to  stand  behind  our  commitments 
in  the  Par  East. 

Let  no  one  have  any  doubt  about  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Asia.  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  continue  to  express  the  line  that 
our  determination  will  weaken,  that  our 
efforts  will  falter.  I  say  to  them  now— 
they  are  engaging  In  a  dangerous  delu- 
sion if  they  believe  their  own  propaganda. 
They  are  making  the  fatal  mistake  of 
tryants  when  they  misinterpret  our  love 
of  peace.  We  have  shown  the  world  our 
only  desire  is  for  peace,  but  not  peace 
at  any  price. 

My  people  at  home  strongly  support 
our  stand  in  Vietnam,  smd  I  believe  their 
thinking  is  representative  of  patriotic 
Americans  everywhere.  In  an  editorial 
entitled  "Proof  to  the  World,"  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  R.  Waring,  editor  of  the 
News  and  Courier,  emphasizes  that  re- 
sumption of  bombing  should  leave  us 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Otherwise,  fur- 
ther delay  will  be  paid  for  In  more 
American  blood.  Mr.  Waring's  logic  Is 
commendable,  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord, I  submit  his  editorial  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Congress : 

Proot  to  the  World 
Havli^  refrained  from  bombing  North 
Vietnam  for  more  than  a  month,  the  United 
States  has  given  proof  to  the  world  of  its 
willingness  to  seek  i>eace.  In  this  period, 
the  Communists  clearly  Indicated  their  re- 
fusal to  grasp  the  olive  branch.  If  the 
United  States  resumes  the  aerial  assault.  It 
will  do  so  with  the  clearest;  conscience.  Only 
those  who  urge  peace  at  any  price,  including 
surrender,  can  reproach  President  Johnson. 
Representative  L.  Mendel  RrvEss  said 
Tuesday  that.  In  his  Judgment,  the  United 
States  ought  to  resume  attacks  on  North 
Vietnam.  He  also  said:  "I  have  the  Impres- 
sion that  a  resumption  of  bombing  attacks 
may  be  imminent." 

American  willingness  to  sxispend  aerial  at- 
tacks may  prove  cos^y.  The  Communists 
have  had  more  than  a  month  to  Install  new 
missiles  and  antiaircraft  guns  in  North  Viet- 
nam. Navy  and  Air  Force  fliers  may  pay  with 
their  lives  for  the  peace  offensive  which  the 
peace  groups  forced  on  Mr.  Johnson.  Invari- 
ably, those  who  propose  concessions  to  the 
enemy  are  the  ones  responsible  for  higher 
casualties. 


Editorial  Opinions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.    DULSKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Reg- 


QMS',  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeaguee  editorial  oiHnlons  of  one 
of  our  radio  stations  in  Buffalo,  N.Y, 
WGR: 

BE  A  Better  Driver 

Why  don't  you  start  off  1966  by  doing  all 
you  can  to  become  a  better  driver?  Helpful, 
Indeed,  are  tips  from  pro  drivers  published 
In  booklet  form  by  a  major  oil  company  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil.    We  pafs  them  on  to  you. 

"Don  t  show  off  or  clown  behind  the  wheel. 
It's  the  mark  of  an  amatexir.  The  pros  know 
better. 

"Have  g^Jte  enough  behind  the  wheel  to 
chicken  out  when  commonsense  tells  you  It's 
time  to  give  In.  Never  mind  who's  right. 
Be  snmrt,  stay  alive. 

"The  public  highway  Is  for  sharing,  not 
competing.  If  you  want  to  race,  ^nter  the 
600  at  Indianapolis,  where  they  pay  you  for 
It. 

"The  squeal  of  tires  and  roar  of  the  ex- 
haust may  sound  like  hot  stuff  to  a  driver 
who  needs  to  buUd  up  his  ego.  But  It  tags 
him  as  strictly  an  amateur  to  the  real  pro. 
The  smooth  driver  Just  doesn't  do  It.  any 
more  than  the  pro  player  misjudges  a  fly  ball 
to  make  the  catch  look  harder. 

"The  pr6  gives  in  to  bad  weather,  bad 
roads  and  traffic  Jams,  -and  slows  down.  He 
knows  from  experience  that  there  are  some 
things  bigger  than  he  Is.  He  lives  longer 
that  way  •  •  •  and  gets  there  almost  as 
soon. 

"Would  your  coach  send  In  a  plajrer  who 
had  been  drinking?  Well,  It  does  double  for 
driving.  Remember,  a  half-loaded  driver  Is 
more  dangerous  than  a  loaded  gun." 

And.  If  you're  a  girl:  Write  off  the  char- 
acter who  tried  to  Impress  you  by  driving 
like  a  cowboy,  risking  your  neck  and  your 
pretty  face  to  Indulge  his  egotism  and  de- 
sire to  show  off.  Suppose  he  ends  up  by 
throwing  you  through  the  windshield.  So 
you  end  up  crippled  or  disfigured  the  rest  of 
your  life  Just  because  Junior  space  cadet  had 
to  put  on  a  show.  Get  yourself  a  replace- 
ment. Youll  be  surprised  how  easy  It  Is, 
you  doll. 

Measles  Prevention 

Common  measles  can  take  the  edge  off  the 
IQ  of  children  who  escape  Its  more  serious 
aftereffects  such  as  brain  fever,  pneumonia, 
and  middle  ear  Infections.  This  is  the  warn- 
ing of  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General,  to  parents  and  physicians  In  a 
recent  interview. 

"I've  personally  felt  for  a  long  term  that 
we  underestimate  the  seriousness  of  measles 
In  terms  of  the  dulling  it  may  cause,"  Dr. 
Goddard  says.  "In  other  words,  a  child  who 
might  have  been  a  very  gifted  child  with 
a  very  high  IQ  may  get  measles  and  •  •  •  not 
be  qxilte  as  bright  because  of  the  encapha- 
Utls  or  Infiamatlon  of  the  brain  that  often 
accompanies  measles." 

In  a  discussion  with  Joseph  R.  Hlxson,  sci- 
ence writer  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Dr.  Goddard,  who  Is  also  Chief  of  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  Atlanta.  Ga.,  emphasized  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Between  400  to  600  children  are  dying 
annually  of  common  measles.  In  addition  to 
the  thousands  who  suffer  complications. 

2.  Vaccines  have  existed  for  several  years 
for  the  prevention  of  measles  and  only  pub- 
lic apathy  stands  in  the  way  of  eradicating  It. 

3.  Reactions  to  the  new  vaccines  are  mini- 
mal. 

Science  Is  making  tremendous  strides 
toward  the  eradication  of  once  dreaded  dis- 
eases; scientific  progress  is  worth  little,  how- 
ever, U  we  do  not  take  full  advantage  of  It. 

Teen  Patrol 
On  a  trasy  expressway  It  takes  only  one  car 
with  a  flat  tire  or  engine  trouble  to  caiise 
a  traffic  Jam  several  miles  long. 


There  is  no  pat  solutton.  But  one  of  tbs 
answers  Is  to  get  the  disabled  car  off  tbs 
road  as  soon  as  possible.  We'd  like  to  see  the 
safety  councils  at  the  public  and  parochial 
schools  cs'ganlze  a  teenage  expressway 
patrol.  Many  of  today's  teens  know  more 
about  cars  than  you  and  I.  We  beUeve  most 
of  these  young  people  would  be  more  than 
willing  to  volunteer  a  few  hours  each  week, 
to  help  the  motorist,  provide  gas,  change  a 
tire  or  get  an  engine  started.  The  police  de- 
partment might  welcome  the  chance  to  train 
these  young  adults,  and  we're  sure  the  teens 
would  Jump  at  the  chance  to  help  our  over- 
worked police  department. 

If  Buffalo  teenagers  formed  ui  expressway 
patrol  they'd  provide  a  worthwhile  commu- 
nity service  and  earn  the  gratitude  of  every 
motorist. 

Is  it  legal?     Can  It  be  done? 


Amendments  to  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Unfair  to  Canning  Indastrj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  17,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  report  on  the  effect  of 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  on  the  canning  in- 
dustry was  presented  to  the  annual 
Washington  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabama.  The  report  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Wiggins.  Jr.. 
Moss  &  McCormack  Mining  Co.,  Jasper. 
Ala.: 

Statement    in    the    iNDtrsTRiAL    Relations 
Field  Prbsented  Bo-ore  the  Alabama  Con- 
gressional   DELECATION,   JANT7ART   34.    1908 
(By   Charles   R.   Wiggins,   Jr.,   Moss   &   Mc- 
Cormack Mining  Co.,  Jasper,  Ala.) 

AlfZNDlCElrr     TO     THE     rAIB     LABOR     STANSAROS 
ACT H.R.  S259  AND  S.  ISSS 

The  proposal  would  repeal  section  7(c)  of 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  which  permits 
canners  proces^ng  seasonal  commodities  to 
employ  workers  for  14  weeks  without  pay- 
ment ot^^penalty  overtime;  amend  section 
7(b)(3)  which  now  allows  caxmers  during 
seasonal  operations  to  employ  workers  for  14 
weeks  for  a  maximum  of  12  hours  per  day 
and  6C  hoiirs  per  week  to  require  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  after  10  hours  a  day  and  48 
hours  a  week:  and  require  payment  of  double 
time  after  48  hours  a  week  this  year,  47  hours 
next  year,  46  the  following  year,  and  46  hours 
thereafter,  imlees  exemptions  otherwise 
apply. 

Within  the  membership  of  AIA  are  many 
companies  engaged  In  the  canning  business. 
Since  this  legislation  would  adversely  affect 
them  directly  and  the  general  public  Indi- 
rectly, our  association  favors  the  retention  of 
these  exemptions  now  permitted  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  We  are  opposed 
to  the  repeal  of  of  section  7(c)  and  the  im- 
I>osltlon  of  statutory  double  time.  This  po- 
sition Is  taken  for  the  foUowlng  reasons: 

First.  Congress  recognized  the  necessity 
for  the  seasonal  canning  exemptions  when 
the  law  was  passed  in  1938  and  Congress  has 
resiste'd  every  effort  since  that  time  to  repeal 
or  modify  these  provisions  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  The  processing  of  perishable 
agricultural  crops  requires  prompt  handling 
from  the  field  and  through  the  cannery. 
Ripening  Is  controlled  by  nature  and  crops 
must  be  canned  without  delay  when  ready. 
Quality  can  only  be  achieved  by  this  action 
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and  the  consumers'  Interest  mtist  be  pro- 
t«ct«<l. 

Second.  The  canning  Industry  in  Alfcham* 
Includes  nuuay  relAtlvely  small  businesses  lo- 
cated In  rural  agricultural  enTlroomente  and 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards o{  urban  Industrlallaatlon. 

Third.  The  Imposition  of  penalty  overtime 
at  any  time  during  the  canning  erf  fresh, 
perishable  agricultural  products  would  not 
be  effective  In  spreading  employment  as  the 
Industry  presently  offers  seasonal  Jobs  to 
available  qualified  workers  to  the  maximum 
txtent  practical. 

Fourth.  The  seasonal  exemptions  apply 
only  to  perlsabte  crop*  that  must  be  proc- 
essed when  harvested.  Highly  perishable 
crops  such  as  peas,  com,  green  beans,  toma- 
toes, peaches,  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums 
cannot  be  stored  for  later  canning. 

Plfth.  The^full  28  weeks  authorized  by  the 
present  law  are  needed  In  handling  the  sea- 
sonal crops  that  periodically  mature  from 
spring  through  the  fall. 

Sixth.  The  proposed  legislation  will  add 
significantly  to  canners*  coct  of  operation 
without  achieving  the  stated  purjKiee  "to  re- 
duce unemployment  and  to  strengthen  the 
economy  by  a  better  distribution  of  work 
presently  performed."  Higher  prices  to  the 
consumer  will  necwsssrlly  result. 


Address  of  RepreseatatiTe  Basil  L  Wliit- 
CBcr,  of  North  Caroliiui,  at  Yoaof 
Democrat  Baaqact  m  Gastoaia,  N.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

or    NOBTB    CABOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRH6ENTATIVKS 

Tuetday,  February  1,  1966 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina.  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitxkie,  ad- 
dressed the  North  Carolina  Youn« 
£)emocratB  on  Saturday.  January  29, 
1966.  at  Oastonla.  N.C. 

In  hlB  speech  to  the  Young  Democrats 
he  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  support- 
ing the  President  In  his  efforts  to  halt 
the  spread  of  communism  in  southeast 
Asia.  He  also  reviewed  the  record  Con- 
gress has  made  In  behalf  of  a  better 
America. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
will  and  his  speech  to  be  most  Interest- 
ing and  informative,  and  I  request  that  It 
be  Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord: 
Adouem  op  Bash.  L.  WHTrxKn,  Mziibsx  cm 

CONOBaH,  BxroEX  Nobth  Cabolima  Youno 

DncoCBAT    Clcts    Instaixatiom     Banqust. 

HoUBAT    liftf.    OASToma,   M.C„    Satuboat, 

Janttabt  39.  lOM 

I  am  honored  to  be  with  you  this  evening. 
As  a  resident  of  Gaston  County  and  as  Con- 
gressman of  the  10th  Congressional  District 
I  welcome  our  visitors  to  our  county  and 
district. 

We  can  be  proud  that  we  are  Democrats. 
We  belong  to  the  only  political  organization 
in  the  country  ttiat  since  its  beginning  under 
the  great  Jefferson  and  Jackson  has  repre- 
sented every  section  of  the  Nation  and  aU 
classes  of  our  people.  Ours  Is  the  political 
party  that  btts  room  to  accommodate  all 
shades  of  opinion  concerning  matters  of 
local  and  national  intwest.  We  can  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  ours  is  ths  party  which  does 
not  demand  conformity  ot  opinion  or  action. 


We  can  t>e  proud  tliat  we  are  not  a  sec- 
tional party.  We  can  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the  aae  political 
organization  in  our  Nation  that  has  a  unity 
of  purpose  and  a  zeal  for  a  better  way  ot  life 
for  our  people  to  which  no  other  political 
party  can  lay  claim. 

The  Interest  the  Democratic  Party  has  in 
the  common  welfare  tias  been  manifest  since 
Its  founding.  It  was  Jefferson  who  said  that: 
"I  consider  the  people  who  constitute  a 
society  or  nation  as  the  source  of  all  authM'- 
ity.  I  am  not  among  those  who  fear  the 
people."  The  I>emocratic  Party  has  never 
feared  the  people.  The  party  has  always 
found  its  strength  in  the  American  people. 

On  another  occasion  the  great  Jefferson 
said:  "Those  who  labor  in  ttie  e<u^h  are 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  if  he  ever  had  a 
chosen  people." 

Another  great  Democrat  and  ttie  other 
founder  ot  our  party,  North  Carolina's  own 
Andrew  Jackson,  summarized  tils  Democratic 
philosophy  by  saying:  "In  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  and  the  fniits  of 
superior  industry,  economy,  and  virtue  every 
man  is  equally  entitled  to  protection  by  law.' 

My  friends,  our  party  is  based  upon  the 
political  philosophy  of  those  two  great 
Americans.  The  political  Ideals  and  philo- 
sophies which  they  t>equeathed  to  us  form 
the  foundation  upon  which  rests  our  great 
party. 

The  American  people  have  always  turned 
to  the  Democratic  Party  in  times  of  economic 
stress  and  whenever  out  national  security 
has  been  threatened.  In  1917.  it  was  the 
scholarly  Wilson  who  led  the  American 
people  on  their  first  great  venture  to  preserve 
the  principles  of  democracy  for  themselves 
and  for  our  friends  across  the  sea. 

After  the  disastrous  economic  decade  of 
the  192d'8,  the  American  people  turned  to  the 
great  FranJOln  Roosevelt.  He  led  us  out  of 
our  Nation's  most  devastlng  depression. 

Under  the  dynamic  Roosevelt  the  American 
people  not  only  conquered  /e6onomlc  adversity 
but  went  on  for  the  cecond  time  to  crush 
tyranny  abroad.  And  when  Roosevelt  passed 
away  It  was  another  great  Democratic  Presi- 
dent. Harry  8.  Truman,  who  successfully  pi- 
loted the  American  Ship  of  State  through  the 
treacherous  waters  created  by  commiuUsm 
and  saved  Europe  from  economic  collapse 
through  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Truman 
doctrine. 

The  iMomlng  economies  in  Europe  and  the 
free  governments  in  the  Middle  East  stand 
today  as  spectacular  tributes  to  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. History  will  surely  record  him  as  on* 
of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

Our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  baited 
the  spread  of  commxinlsm  in  the- Caribbean 
ttu'ough  bold  military  and  diplomatic  deci- 
sions And  today,  my  friends,  another  Dem- 
ocratic President  Ls  leading  our  Nation  at  a 
time  when  American  litjerties  are  threatened 
by  Communist  tyranny  on  many  fronts 
throughout  the  world. 

Let  \)»  consider  together  some  of  tlie  ef- 
forts that  President  Johnson  and  our  Demo- 
cratic administration  are  making  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism.  The  American  effort 
to  halt  the  Communist  subjugation  of  south- 
east Asia  Is  the  most  challenging  opportu- 
nity, either  domestic  or  foreign,  confront- 
ing our  Nation  today. 

There  are  those  who  question  why  we  are 
in  Vietnam.  The  answer  Ls  very  atm{^e. 
Our  troops  are  in  Vietnam  to  preserve  the 
political  Integrity  ot  that  smaU  country  and. 
by  so  doing,  to  halt  the  canceroxis  spread  ot 
subversive  communism  throughout  south- 
east Asia.  and.  ultimately,  into  Formosa,  tb» 
Philippines,  and  other  areas. 

Nearly  300,000  young  Americana  are  In 
Vietnam  today.    Blany  others  may  y«t  taka 


their  places  in  the  battlelines  before  ths 
Conxmunlsts  can  t>e  brought  to  the  confer- 
ence table.  Our  commitment  wUl  be  ex- 
pensive. 0\ir  struggle  will  be  tiard  and-  dan- 
gerous. Whatever  the  cost.  America  must 
be  prepared  to  pay  it  If  we  value  freedom  (or 
ourselves  and  for  llberty-loving  i>eople  every- 
where. 

Our  President  deserves  the  support  and 
prayers  of  our  people  In  his  efforts  to  lead 
us  along  the  difficult  diplomatic  and  mili- 
tary paths  of  southeast  Asia.  As  members 
of  a  great  political  party  wherein  all  shades 
of  American  public  opinion  can  be  accom- 
modated, we.  of  course,  do  not  expect  every 
American  to  agree  with  the  diplomatic  and 
military  decisions  of  our  President. 

One  of  the  glories  of  our  system  is  the 
fact  tluit  we  are  a  nation  which  tolerates 
nonconformists.  When  the  right  to  differ 
with  the  policies  of  our  Government  and  the 
decisions  of  our  leaders  Is  abrogated  at  home, 
we  will  tiave  lost  our  lit>erty  as  surely  as  If 
It  had  perished  on  the  battlefield. 

But  in  the  exercise  of  our  right  to  disagree 
we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  If 
American  efforts  to  contain  commiuiism  faU, 
the  privilege  of  free  speech  and  our  other 
treasured  freedoms  will  disappear  from  the 
fact  of  the  earth. 

The  majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port our  President.  The  majority  of  the 
Memt>erB  of  Congress  support  the  President 
and  will  give  him  whatever  he  requests  to 
Vring  alx>ut  a  Just  and  lasting  vict<»7  in  the 
^'ar  East. 

My  fellow  Democrats,  we  are  living  in  a 
period  of  economic  opportunity  and  material 
growth  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Oitf  present  progress  In  every  field 
has  t>een  phenomenal.  Under  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  our  party  we  have  in  the  past 
6  years  made  unprecedented  progress  in  every 
phase  of  otir  national  economic  life. 

We  hare  better  hotislng,  better  schools,  im- 
proved health  conditions,  more  highways, 
and  countless  other  blessings  than  was  pre- 
dicted as  recently  as  10  years  ago. 

For  example,  during  1965  American  busi- 
ness 8p>ent  for  plants  and  equipment  over 
•51  bUllon.  In  a  3-year  period  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  Increased  over  30  percent. 
It  Is  predicted  ttiat  we  wlU  have  a  gross  na- 
tiOBiai  product  this  year  of  over  $722  billion. 

We  have  a  lower  rate  of  unemployment 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history.  Em- 
ployment has  risen  by  over  6  million  people 
since  1961.  Unemployment  has  dropped  from 
7.1  to  4.4  percent  during  this  period- 
New  businesses  are  currently  being  incor- 
porated at  the  rate  of  197.000  every  yecw.  We 
tiad  only  13,000  business  failures  last  year, 
and  of  these  11.000  Involved  companies  of 
less  than  $100,000  capital  investment. 

Conunon  stock  prices,  earnings,  and  yields 
are  at  a  high  level.  Corporate  profits,  after 
taxes,  Imve  grown  more  than  80  percent. 

Since  1961  personal  income  has  increased 
Toare  than  (120  billion  to  an  annual  rate 
exceeding;  9530  billion.  The  factory  worker's 
wage  has  Increased  30  percent  since  1961, 
and  farm  income  has  Increased  nearly  20 
percent. 

We  often  hear  the  allegation  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  getting  the  greater  share 
of  revenue  and  that  State  revenue  collec- 
tions are  suffering  as  a  result.  It  is  Inter- 
esting to  note,  however,  that  in  fiscal  year 
1964  our  booming  national  economy  helped 
to  Increase  over -all  State  revenues  by  31  per- 
cent to  €kn  all-time  record  of  $45.3  billion. 

Democrats  have  not  lost  sight,  however,  of 
other  tmf>ortant  face>ts  of  our  national  life. 
For  instance,  1066  was  the  greatest  year  In 
tb«  American  space  effort.  A  Democratic 
Oopgre—  appropriated  $6,175,000,000  for  our 
•paoa  program. 

Our  Ranger,  Mariner,  Gemini,  Saturn,  Tiros, 
and  Barly  Bird  achievements  have  tteen  the 
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resiUt  of  our  Democratic  administration's 
drive  to  make  America  first  In  space.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  recently:  "The  capacity  of 
this  country  for  leadership  in  tliis  realm  is 
no  longer  in  valkl  question  or  dispute  any 
place  In  the  world." 

Our  present  Democratic  administration  has 
been  aware  of  the  great  need  to  conserve  our 
God-given  natural  resources.  As  a  result, 
your  Democratic  89th  Congress  last  year 
passed  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act,  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Conunisaion  Act,  and.  In 
addition,  added  nine  new  areas  to  our  great 
national  park  system. 

Your  Democratic  administration  Is  about 
to  conquer  the  age-old  problem  of  fresh 
water  from  the  sea.  Twenty-three  million 
Americans  face  a  perennial  water  shortage 
in  the  Northeost.  The  success  of  our  de- 
salinlzatlon  program  alone  can  add  untold 
billions  to  our  national  wealth  through  the 
development  of  arid  agricultural  lands  and 
increased  commercial   opportunities. 

My  friends.  I  could  enumerate  many  other 
areas  wherein  we  have  pushed  on  to  new 
heights  of  achievement  for  a  Ixjtter  life  for 
the  American  people.  A  Democratic  Con- 
gress authorized  3  billion  additional  dollars 
last  year  tor  Federal  aid  to  the  States  for 
the  construction  of  new  highways,  appropri- 
ated billions  of  dollars  for  many  new  pro- 
grams to  combat  poverty,  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  people,  and  to  further  educa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  legisla- 
tive programs  enacted  in  the  past  6  years 
that  the  Democratic  Party  is  still  the  party 
of  promise  and  of  accomplishment  for  the 
American  people.  Our  party  keeps  its  face 
turned  to  the  future,  full  of  hope  and  new 
Ideas. 

As  an  example  of  the  concern  that  oui 
party  has  for  our  people,  our  national  ad- 
ministration has  for  the  first  time  In  our 
history  made  a  concerted  drive  to  control 
narcotics  and  to  halt  the  abuse  of  drugs. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  debt  our  Nation  owes 
to  our  veterans,  the  89th  Congress  has  en- 
acted far-reaching  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  worn  the  uniform. 

The  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  pro- 
vided more  than  $4.1  billion  for  veterans, 
more  fiinds  for  medical  care,  medical  re- 
search, compensation  and  pension  than  has 
been  provided  in  any  one  of  the  previous  36 
years  of  the  history  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Medical  care  funds  alone  totaled 
$1.29  btlUon. 

Our  party  is  making  an  Impressive  record 
In  behalf  of  the  American  people.  As  we 
move  along  on  the  high  road  to  a  l>etter  life 
we  must  not  overlook,  however,  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  which  have 
been  placed  upon  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans. 

In  o\ir  desire  for  greater  opportunity  for 
our  people  we  must  not  permit  our  financial 
house  to  fall  Into  disorder.  We  must  bear  In 
mind  that  a  sound  and  healthy  economy  and 
a  fiscally  sound  government  are  prerequisites 
to  the  futxire  well-being  of  our  people.  We 
should  not.  therefore,  demand  more  of  the 
government  than  we  ourselves  are  willing  to 
give. 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  in  its  hands 
the  future  of  our  Nation  and  the  futUT«  of 
the  free  world.  We  have  not  shirked  the  re- 
sponsibilities history  has  placed  upon  us  in 
the  past.  We  shall  not  falter  in  accomplish- 
ing the  great  missions  of  progress  and  peace 
that  lie  ahead.  / 

Young  Democrats  have  a  very  vital  r«He  to 
play  In  the  building  of  the  great  America 
of  the  future.  I  know  that  you  will  measure 
up  to  the  high  Ideals  of  our  party.  In  the 
Democratic  Party  ail  people  have  the  best 
hope  of  our  time  aihd  the  future. 


Address  of  Gingressman  John  V.  Tanoey 
to  the  Anonal  Football  Baaqaet  at  tlie 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  9,  1965, 1  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  to  my  congressional 
district  In  Indiana  one  of  the  ablest  new 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, our  distinguished  colleague.  Con- 
gressman John  V.  Tunney  of  the  38th 
District  of  California. 

Congressman  Tunney  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  annual  Notre  Dame 
alumni  football  banquet,  an  occasion  of 
great  Importance  In  my  district.  At  this 
banquet,  held  at  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  students  and  faculty  of  the  uni- 
versity joined  Notre  Dame  alunml  in 
honoring  the  coaches  and  members  of 
the  Notre  Dame  football  squad. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  complete 
text  of  Congressman  Tunney's  splendid 
address  on  this  occasion. 

The  text  follows: 
Speech  or  the  Honorablx  John  V.  Tmnnrr 

TO  THK  AKNUAL   FOOTBALL   BaNQUKT  AT  THX 

Uktvxbsitt  op  Notbx  Damk.  SotTTH  Bend. 
Ind. 

It  is  a  g^eat  honor  to  be  here  at  the  annual 
Notre  Dame  football  banquets. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks 
to  the  footl>ail  team.  You  are  the  ones  being 
honored  and  deservedly  so.  The  tribute  is 
not  being  paid  Just  because  you  had  a  win- 
ning football  season:  but  in  addition,  because 
you  and  the  teams  before  you  have  always 
played  hard  and  clean.  The  tradition  of 
your  team  is  cloaked  In  honor. 

The  University  of  Notre  Dame's  reputation 
with  the  average  sports  lover  throughout  the 
Nation  la  based  primarily  on  what  happens 
on  yotn*  footbcUl  field  on  Saturday  afternoons 
in  the  fall.  With  educators,  graduate  schools, 
and  future  employers,  Notre  Dame's  reputa- 
tion Is  based  upon  high  academic  standards; 
but  the  average  sports  lover  look,  only  at  your 
football  team.  Your  president  and  your 
profetsors  may  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
this:  It  is  a  fact  nonetheless. 

Notre  Dame's  football  reputation  has 
through  the  years  been  superb.  It  has  been 
synonymous  with  skUl,  sportsmanship  and 
the  will  to  succeed.  It  has  denoted  courage, 
persistence,  and  resourcefulness.  It  has  Im- 
parted the  faith  that  must  exist  within  your 
student  body  that  in  victory,  be  magnani- 
mous: in  defeat,  be  honorable. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  qualities  which 
make  superior  attiletes  and,  which  enable 
these  athletes  to  band  together  Into  a  coordi- 
nated and  effective  team,  are  the  same  quali- 
ties which  enable  men  to  excel  in  their  life- 
time careers.  ' 

Nothing  brings  out  the  qualities  of  leader- 
ship, alertness,  courage  and  aggressiveness 
more  than  athletic  competition.  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  knew  this  when  he  had  the 
following  words  carved  on  the  stone  portals 
of  the  gymnasium  at  West  Point: 


"Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are  sown 
the  seeds 
That.  up>on  other  fields,  on  other  days,  urill 
bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

COOaACE 

Courage  is  a  commodity  which  cannot 
be  purchased  in  the  marketplace.  A  per- 
son either  learns  to  overcome  his  fear  of 
unknown  and  future  dangers  or  he  does  not. 
Physical  courage  does  not  always  portend 
mental  and  spiritual  courage,  and  it  is  of 
course,  mental  and  spiritual  courage  which 
are  so  badly  needed  in  every  Job  and  profes- 
sion throughout  one's  life.  It  Is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  self-confidence  that  a  person 
acquires  by  being  able  to  withstand  physical 
pain  is  an  important  component  in  standing 
up  to  life's  pressures  and  remaining  true  to 
principle. 

My  father  has  told  me  on  numerous  oc- 
casions that  the  self-confidence  and  disci- 
pline that  he  learned  in  the  prize  ring  have 
helped  him  in  many  Instances  of  his  sub- 
sequent business  career.  I  Icnow  that  it  la 
it  befitting  true  modesty  to  talk  about-  one's 
father  In  flattering  terms,  but  I  hope  as 
athletes,  you  wUl  forgive  this  son  of  an 
athlete. 

My  father  has  felt  always  that  he  had  his 
reputation  to  uphold  In  everything  he  did. 
He  had  been  honored  during  his  t>oxlng 
days  as  a  clean-living  champion.  He  has 
never  wanted  people  to  say,  '"You  know. 
Gene  Tunney.  Once  upon  a  time  he  was 
quite  a  guy."  I  do  not  think  that  anyone 
will  ever  say  this.  Being  conscious  of  hav- 
ing been  a  champion,  my  father  has  always 
tried  to  live  like  one  and  in  more  than  one 
Instance,  he  has  given  up  a  business  deal 
which  he  felt  woxild  be  printable,  but  not 
entirely  fair  to  aU  ptartles  concerned. 

Sportsmanship,  like  courage.  Is  an  essen- 
tional  ingredient  to  genuine  success  on  the 
playing  field  or  in  a  man's  profession.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  statement  of  Grantland 
Rice:  J 

"When  the  one  great  Scorer  comes  to  write 

against  your  name; 
He  marks,  not  tha^you  won  or  lost,  but 
how  you  played  the  game." 

The  other  day  in  CallfcH^a.  a  tormer  pro- 
fessional foott>all  player  who  now  hold  a 
rather  low-paying  Job  as  a  shoe  salesman 
was  telling  a  group  of  high  school  jstudente 
who  had  made  Riverside  County's  all-league 
football  team  that  they  ought  to  forget  all 
the  stuff  they  had  heard  about  sportsman- 
ship)— tile  only  thing  that  counted  was  win- 
ning. He  added.  "Everybody  loves  a  win- 
ner. If  you  walk  into  a  clothing  store  after 
a  National  Football  League  game,  the  owner 
gives  you,  as  a  winner,  a  suit.  He  teUs  a 
loser  to  show  his  money  liefore  he  even, 
shows  him  what  there  is  In  stock." 

Aside  from  the  natiiral  revulsion  that  any- 
one feels  in  having  a  man  proclaiming  such 
a  debasing  phUoeophy  to  youngsters.  I  won- 
dered for  a  while  if  there  were  any  pragmatic 
merit  in  what  he  was  saying.  I  am  con- 
vinced there  is  not. 

HONOB 

Whatever  we  do  in  life,  howevo-  much 
money  we  make  or  glory  we  bring  to  our 
name,  our  satisfaction  is  dependent  upon  the 
value  we  assign  to  the  accomplishment.  Its 
value  to  us  is  influenced  by  what  others 
think.  Fortunately,  honor  is  sUll  glorified  by 
most  Americans.  To  reach  a  goal  without 
honor,  is  to  Invalidate  the  whole  purpose  ot 
the  effort. 

Success  is  sweet  not  only  because  of  the 
personal  gratification  derived  from  the  ac- 
complishment, but  also  because  of  the  esteem 
that  others  have  for  the  victor.  The  saddest 
spectacle  in  the  world  la  the  man  who  rldee 
rough&hod  over  hia  peers  in  aocompllBhlng 
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h\s  eaOB,  only  to  flad  that  »t  the  moment 
tbe  taste  ot  triumph  should  be  the  m.oet  suc- 
culent. It  has  turned  to  aohee  In  hJa  mouth 
because  people  hate  the  means  by  which  it 
was  achieved. 

Perhaps  the  reason  the  speechmaker  In 
Palm  Springs  has  not  been  more  successful 
since  be  retired  from  football  is  ♦^"tt  too 
many  people  have  heard  his  speech  and  do 
not  trust  him  with  anything  more  Important 
than  their  footwear. 

An  analysis  of  the  careers  of  great  men  In 
different  walks  of  life  shows  several  factors 
in  common.  These  factors  are  found  In  the 
careers  of  great  athletes.  First,  all  havp  the 
desire  to  light  their  way  to  the  top  and  have 
developed  their  individual  talents  to  the  best 
of  their  abllltlee.  Second,  most  have  devel- 
oped q\Ute  early  In  their  careers  a  clear 
vision  of  their  ultimate  goals  and  have  pur- 
sued these  goals  with  dedication.  Third,  al- 
most all  have  worked  harder  and  longer  than 
their  contemporaries,  and  have  persisted 
when  others  said  that  It  oould  not  be  done. 
Fourth,  all  have  had  an  Inner  faith  that  they 
would  succeed.  Fifth,  most  have  had  a 
unique  abUlty  to  be  honest  with  themselves 
while  La  the  ascendancy  and  are  capable  of 
objectively  evaluating  their  talents  and  defi- 
ciencies. Sixth,  many  great  men,  even 
though  fiercely  proud,  have  humility  In  their 
knowledge  that  for  all  their  talent,  they  are 
beholden  to  their  Lord  for  all  they  have. 

It  la  clear  to  me  that  you  members  of  the 
football   team   have  a  great   headstart   over 
moat  of  your  fellow  students  as  you  go  out 
from  under  the  shelter  ot  university  life. 
i.EATmmnr 

Tou  have  learned  to  fight  and  persist  In 
the  toughest  type  of  competition.  You  have 
developed  your  leadership  capabilities  and 
ha"f  seen  the  value  of  ^>ortsmanshlp.  Tour 
physical  courage  has  been  demonstrated  week 
after  week  and  your  faith  sorely  tMrted.  It 
Is  going  to  be  your  challenge  and  your  duty 
to  transfer  all  you  have  learned  to  your  fu* 
tare  vocations. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  never  before  In 
history  hsa  our  country  needed  men  with 
your  backgrounds  more.  In  the  eni  ot  tech- 
nological advancement,  urban  sprawU  popu- 
lation explosion,  social  revolution,  and  con- 
frontation between  the  West  and  the  tamt, 
your  particular  leadership  talents  are  in 
short  supply.  Ws  need  inteHlgent,  fair- 
minded  men  tn  business,  in  government,  in 
positions  ot  oommunlty  leadership. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  yean 
ot  how  America's  youth  Is  tn  revolution. 
More  articles  and  books  are  being  written 
now  than  ever  before  on  the  changing  faoa 
of  youth.  Uany  authors  deplore  what  Is 
happening  to  movies,  morals,  and  manners: 
and  blame  It  on  young  adults  ^n«l 
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I  believe  that  youth  today  are  more  com- 
mitted to  a  sense  ot  Justice,  altruism,  and 
service  than  ever  before  In  history.  The  rec- 
ord demonstrates  this.  More  than  10,000 
young  volunteers  are  now  serving  in  the 
Peace  Corps  and  another  3,000  have  already 
ratumed  home.  More  than  100,000  youths 
hum  applied  for  servloe  In  this  same  Peace 
Oofpe  to  promote  International  cooperation, 
understanding,  and  aid. 

When  the  Domestic  Peace  Corps  (VIBTA) 
was  launched,  more  than  S.OOO  inquiries  were 
received  on  the  first  day. 

The  fleroe  sense  ot  Jmticm  that  pervade* 
many  segments  of  youthful  America  Is  manl- 
fMtMt  by  Involvement  In  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  our  country,  dedicated  work  tn 
poUtlCal  oampalgna.  and  an  increasing  de- 
sire ol  many  students  to  work  wttZi  and  iMlp 
the  poverty  stricken  during  ymBmiOaim.  I 
sens*  an  aotl-vtst  ocmfnltment  to  tha  promo- 
tion ot  social  values  today  that  did  not  «*ih 
a*  recenUy  as  10  years  aco  when  I  was  golnc 
tbroosb  ooUsfs. 


I  have  a  vague  sense  that  university  stu- 
dents today  look  up>on  the  students  ot  the 
leSO's  as  disengaged  with  the  moral  and  eo- 
clal  Issues  of  the  day.  Whereas  I  recall  that 
a  person  was  really  "In"  if  he  waa> blase  and 
aUd  along  taking  nothing  too  seriously,  it  Is 
my  xinderstandlng  that  the  student  ot  the 
IMG'S  Is  "out"  if  he  Is  not  aware  of  and  in- 
terested In  the  great  moral  and  political 
challenges  oif  our  time. 

VISrr   TO    VUTTNAM 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Vietnam.  While 
there,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  at 
least  400  Oallfomlans  serving  In  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  met  them  as  they  were  going  Into, 
battle  and  as  they  were  returning  frotn  pa- 
trols. I  met  they  in  supply  depota  snd  In 
hospitals,  tn  every  case,  I  would  ask  one 
question:  "Do  you  feel  that  we  are  doing  the 
right  thing?"  I  can  report  to  you  that  not 
one  man  said  that  he  did  not  feel  that  we 
should  be  In  Vietnam.  All  seemed  to  know 
that  it  was  Important  that  the  United  States 
turn  back  Communist  aggreeslon  In  this  far- 
flung  comer  of  the  world. 

One  Marine  lieutenant.  33  years  of  age,  had 
only  3  days  before  had  his  right  leg  blown  off 
In  combat,  said  to  me  in  response  to  my 
queetlon  as  to  whether  or  not  our  country 
was  doing  the  right  thing  in  Vietnam.  "Con- 
gressman, if  I  had  to  do  H  aU  over  again.  I 
would  do  the  same  damn  thing."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  our  soldiers  understand  that  al- 
though the  Communists  are  not  Invading 
our  borders  today  that  their  assault  against 
the  freedom  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
U  a  direct  assault  upon  the  future  freedom 
o*  America. 

The  CommunisU  believe  that  they  wUl  be 
able  to  take  over  the  rich,  technological  na- 
tions such  as  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  European  countries  by  first  taking 
over  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world.  They  believe  that  by  exporting  revo- 
lution to  these  underdeveloped  countries 
that  automatically,  one  by  one,  they  shall 
fall  victim  to  Cotnmunlst  domination.  The 
Chinese  Commbnlsts  t>elleve  that  it  Is  p>o»- 
slble  to  equate  the  world  to  their  own  ex- 
perience wUhln  China.  They  believe  that 
once  a  guerrilla  force  captures  the  country- 
side, the  clUes  wUl  fail  like  ripe  plums  into 
their  lap.  They  envision  the  imderdevel- 
op«d  areas  to  be  the  countryside  and  the 
rich,  technological  nations  to  be  the  cities. 

According  to  the  Communist  theory  of  in- 
evitability, there  is  no  question  but  that  one 
southeast  nation  aft^  another  must  pass 
from  Independence  to  Communist  lUleglance. 
A  necessary  component  ot  the  Communist 
theory  ot  guerrilla  warfare  Is  that  In  the  in- 
between  equilibrium  stage  of  the  struggle 
between  guerrilla  forces  and  governmental 
forces  that  the  will  of  the  government  to  re- 
sist Is  slowly  sapped  and  eventually  Is 
broken.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Com- 
munists look  upon  the  demonstrations  in  the 
United  States  against  the  Vietnam  war  as  a 
sure  sign  that  America's  will  to  resist  Is 
weakening.  The  leaders  delude  themselves 
into  believing  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
support  theee  demonstrations.  It  fits  Into 
the  formula  that  America's  wUl  should  break 
and  the  Communists  use  every  mental  gym- 
nastic to  prove  the  validity  of  the  formula. 

My  trip  to  Vietnam  convinces  me  more 
than  ever  before  that  It  is  essential  thait  we 
lum  back  Communist  aggreeslon  and  prove 
to  them  once  and  for  all  that  national  wars 
of  liberation  are  not  the  wave  of  the  future. 
I  am  also  convinced  that  the  young  men  frotn 
America,  who  have  gone  so  far  and  who  have 
left  so  many  loved  ones,  are  deeply,  person- 
ally, and  permanently  oonunltted  to  the  de- 
fM"*  of  this  littls  and  embattled  land.  Their 
strong  reaction  apilntt  the  demonstrations 
and  the  UrlUUon  with  which  they  read  re- 
ports that  peace  marches  are  being  held  back 
home  U  proof  ot  their  dedlcaUon  and  fight- 
ing ipWt. 


I  know  that  we  will  win  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  my  on-the-spot  Investlgaticm  has 
IK-oved  to  me  that  we  are  winning  the  war 
now.  The  Communists  are  starved  for  a 
victory.  They  have  not  had  a  substantial 
victory  over  American  troopw  few  the  past 
4  months  and  nothing  would  give  them 
greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  broadcast 
throughout  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  they  were  capable  of  defeating  Ameri- 
cans. Our  troops  have  superior  firepower 
and  training.  They  work  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  our  alrpower.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  the  helicopter  can  be  a  most 
Important  and  effective  method  of  Increas- 
ing the  mobility  of  troopw.  They  have  been 
killing  10  Vletcong  to  every  1  of  our  own 
lives  lost  in  battle.  In  short,  they  have 
proved  that  they  are  superior  soldiers. 

THE  SnUGCLC  BETWEEN  COMKUNISM  AND 
DEMOCRACT 

Assuming  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  won,  what 
happens  next  In  the  long  and  titanic  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  communism  and  de- 
mocracy? Our  will  and  our  strength  will 
surely  be  tested  again  at  other  times  and  in 
other  places.  We  must  be  willing,  we  must 
be  aJble  to  respond  to  the  challenge.  In  the 
long  and  in  the  gray  twUlght  period  before 
our  confrontation  with  communism  is  re- 
solved, there  wUl  be  many  opportunltlee  for 
the  weak,  for  the  uncommitted,  for  the  self- 
ish to  say  "Let's  give  up  the  fight  in  the  in- 
ternational arena  and  return  to  fortress 
America."  As  is  always  the  case  In  any  long 
and  strenuous  engagement,  there  are  some 
who  are  called  but  who  fall  to  meet  the  test. 

We  can,  I  believe,  be  confident  that  our 
Nation's  future  is  a  happy  one.  In  this 
generation  as  In  all  others  In  the  past,  we 
find  talent,  exuberance,  and  faith  bubbling 
to  the  surface  of  our  people,  wanting,  yes, 
demanding  to  be  tested.  A  nation  such  as 
ours,  endowed  by  laws  such  as  ours,  popu- 
lated by  people  such  as  ours,  with  a  spiritual 
commitment  to  democracy  such  as  oun, 
cannot  help  In  the  long  run  to  overcome  all 
obstacles. 

America,  however,  looks  to  men  such  as 
you  h«re  at  Nt>tre  Dame  for  her  future  leader- 
ship.    It  Is  your  obligation  to  serve  her  well. 


Report  From  Marine  Commandajit 
Wallace  Greene 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twesdav.  February  1. 1968 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oen. 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  has  Just  returned 
from  a  2 -week  trip  to  Vietnam  and  other 
countries  in  southeast  Asia.  On  Janu- 
ary 25  he  reported  his  findings  In  re- 
marks delivered  before  the  Union  League 
Club  Of  New  York. 

The  US.  forces  in  South  Vietnam  now 
total  nearly  200,000.  Marines  represent 
42.000  of  that  number.  The  Comman- 
dant stated  that  the  two-pronged  mis- 
sion of  the  Marine  Corps,  military  and 
civic  action.  Is  being  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Of  particular  military  Interest 
te  the  geneva's  comment  that 

We  own  the  night  now,  we  have  taken  It 
away  from  the  Vletcong, 

The  Commandant  also  found  that  the 
Vletcong    are   exhibiting   more   cruelty 
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than  before,  murdering  more  Innocent 
civilians,  more  village  chiefs  and  their 
families. 

Of  great  personal  encouragement  to 
me  was  the  continuance  of  the  high 
morale  of  our  troops.  Time  after  time, 
wounde<^  'servicemen  spontaneously  ex- 
pressed to  General  Greene  their  desire 
to  return  to  their  units. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  should 
like  to  place  into  the  Record  the  full 
transcript    of    the    Commandant's    re- 
marks: 
Remarks  bt  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr., 

U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Commandant  or  the 

MARII4X  Corps,  at  the  Union  Leagoe  Club, 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Janoart  25,  1966 

Mr.  Hovgard,  members  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  and  distinguished  guests,  as  some  of 
you  may  know,  I  returned  to  Washington. 
Just  a  week  ago  Saturday  from  a  2-week  trip 
to  Vietnam  and  other  countries  In  southeast 
Asia.  During  these  next  few  minutes  I  want 
to  give  you  a  report  on  what  I  saw  of  the  situ- 
ation out  there,  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  during  the  past  year,  and,  of  course, 
something  about  the  activities  of  the  marines 
who  are  engaged  In  combat.  Anything  I 
dont  touch  on  during  these  o{>enlng  re- 
marks, I'll  be  happy  to  cover  during  the  ques- 
tion period  which  I  understand  wlU  follow. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  trip  was  to  have 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  marines  in  Vietnam. 
I  did  that,  of  course.  I  also  was  Interested  In 
updating  my  Information  on  the  activities  of 
the  other  services  and  the  troops  of  other 
countries  who  are  engaged  In  the  struggle 
along  with  us.  In  the  course  of  my  trip,  I 
also  visited  in  Thailand,  Taiwan,  Korea,  and 
Guam,  in  an  effort  to  gain  some  insight  into 
the  feelings  that  are  current  in  these  other 
places. 

As  a  starting  point,  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  overall  strength  of  U.8.  forces  has 
grown  from  the  30.000  that  were  there  a 
year  ago  to  nearly  200,000.  Of  that  number, 
about  42.000  are  marines.  The  3d  Marine 
Amphibious  Force,  which  includes  ground 
and  air  combat  elements,  as  weU  as  combat 
supporting  forces.  Is  located  In  the  northern 
section  of  Soirth  Vietnam  in  what  is  known 
as   the   1st   Oorps — the   I   Oorpe — area. 

Prom  the  very  beginning,  since  last  March, 
marines  have  projected  seapower  ashore  and 
have  been  physically  located  within  three 
perimeters,  sometimes  called  enclaves.  Dur- 
ing these  10  months  we  have  been  gradually 
expanding  those  perimetws,  with  the  Idea 
of  forming  a  single  beachhead  extending 
along  the  entire  coastal  plam  of  the  ist 
Corps  area.  There  are  over  2  mlUlon  people 
living  In  that  strip,  which  is  about  165  miles 
long.  Our  target  is  to  provide  security  to 
these  people,  to  provide  them  with  the  safety 
and  the  rehabilitation  that  they  need  so  bad- 
ly and  desire  so  strongly. 

All  our  forces  out  there — not  Just  the  ma- 
rines— have  a  twofold  program  underway. 
There  Is  the  mUltary  action,  which  makes 
most  ot  the  headlines,  of  course.  This  Is  a 
slow  laborious  process,  for  it  usually  means 
one  of  two  things.  We  either  set  an  am- 
bush and  wait  for  the  enemy,  and  destroy 
him,  or  we  have  to  hunt  him  down,  once 
we  learn  he  is  generally  in  the  area.  Tactics 
are  different  from  World  War  n  days  and 
from  Korea.  But  I  am  convinced  they  are 
sound  and  effective.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  at  least  three-quarters  of  our  troops 
are  on  the  move  during  the  night.  We  are 
setting  over  100  ambushes  every  day.  We 
own  the  night  now,  we  have  taken  It  away 
from  the  Vletcong.  We  make  many  large 
and  smaU  patrols.  We  have  what  I  beUeve 
Is  the  most  effecUve  tactic  for  the  defense 
and  the  expansion  of  our  perimeters,  yet  one 
which  stUl  removes  the  initiative  frcMn  the 
marauding  Vletcong. 
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Conversely,  there  has  been  an  interesting 
change  In  the  tactics  ol  the  enemy.  When 
our  forces  first  entered  the  struggle  out 
there,  the  Vletcong  were  using  primarily 
guerrUla-type  tactics.  Now  we  find  them 
ranging  In  size  up  to  battalions  and  regi- 
ments. They  are  fighting  for  the  more  heav- 
ily populated  areas,  and  the  areas  where  they 
previously  had  their  bases.  The  constant 
patrolling  and  the  Incessant  bombing  has 
forced  this  change. 

There  is  a  vastfdlfference.  also,  In  their  at- 
titude toward  the  people.  They  are  violating 
that  oft-quoted  principle  of  Mao's  for  guer- 
rilla action,  which  required  that  the  guer- 
rilla swim  in  the  sea  of  the  people.  For 
success,  the  guerrilla  must  rely  upon  the 
friendly  populace  to  hide  him  and  sustain 
him.  They  aren't  doing  that  now.  Instead, 
their  reign  of  terror  has  increased.  The  Vlet- 
cong are  exhibiting  more  cruelty  than  before. 
They  are  murdering  more  Innocent  civilians, 
more  village  chiefs  and  their  families  than 
ever  before.  They  are  taking  the  food  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  people,  almost  literally,  by 
stepping  up  the  so-called  taxes  they  collect 
from  the  villagers  who  are  not  In  the  secured 
areas. 

This  has  helped  to  bring  on  an  alienation 
of  the  average  Vietnamese  citizen.  To  foster 
and  encourage  this  alienation  Is  the  purpose 
of  our  civic  action  program,  the  necessary 
second  prong  of  our  two-way  attack  on  the 
entire  problem. 

My  feeling  la  that  you  could  kill  every  Vlet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  still  loee  the  war.  Unless  we 
make  a  success  of  the  civic  action  program, 
we  are  not  going  to  obtain  the  objectives  we 
have  set — to  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  this 
country,  free  from  the  terror  and  aggression 
of  the  Communists. 

Unlike  Korea,  dxirlng  the  conflict  there, 
a  sense  of  family  In  many  cases  does  not  ex- 
ist. This  Is  to  say  nothing  of  the  commuiflty 
or  the  government.  There  must  be  a  polit- 
ical rehabilitation,  as  well  as  a  physical  one. 
By  now,  the  people  in  the  vUlages  where  we 
have  been  want  to  be  our  friends.  They 
know  we  have  no  ideas  of  exploitation,  and 
that  we  are  not  colonialists.  They  realize 
that  the  Americans  are  there  to  help  them, 
and  they  are  cooperating  with  us,  tn  an 
honest  effort  to  help  themeelvee.  This  is 
the  real  target  In  South  Vietnam — the  win- 
ning of  the  people. 

We  have  made  a  good  start,  but  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous Job  that  remains  to  be  done.  The 
program  has  not  been  expanded  as  much  as 
It  should  be,  because  we  don't  have  the  peo- 
ple— sufficient  people — to  do  all  that  should 
be  accomplished. 

There  must  be  Vietnamese  forces — ^the 
local  police  or  the  popular  forces — placed  In 
the  villages  that  have  been  cleared — opaci- 
fied— to  provide  the  needed  seciirlty,  once 
the  military  action  has  been  completed. 
Then  there  must  be  technicians  to  Instruct 
the  people  In  sanitation.  In  better  farming 
methods,  to  help  them  rebuild  their  houses, 
their  schools  and  their  churches,  and  to 
start  them  down  the  long  road  to  political 
stability.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if 
we  Just  push  on  with  determination  and 
resolution,  we  can  accomplish  all  this. 

We  have  some  problems  facing  xis,  how- 
ever. None  of  them  is  serioiis  enough  to 
hamper  our  operations  at  all,  but  some  of 
them  are  covered  by  the  various  news  media 
f  rqm  time  to  time,  not  always  as  thoroughly 
as  they  might  be — and  I  want  you  to  have 
all  of  the  facts. 

The  ports  are  very  crowded.  We  are  im- 
proving the  one  up  at  Danang,  as  weU  as  the 
large  one  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  When  these  are 
completed,  unloading  of  ships  will  be  ex- 
pedited and  distribution  of  materials,  which 
Is  probably  the  largest  problem,  wUl  show 
much  improvement. 
Communications   In   the   area   are   over- 


loaded, but  It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
this  will  be  eased. 

Covered  storage  is  a  must.  It  Is  raining 
somewhere  In  Vietnam  practically  the  year 
round.  Similarly,  shelters  built  of  the 
ground  are  a  basic  requirement,  'niese  pro- 
jects are  constantly  underway. 

"Hiere  are  some  shortages  of  heavy  equip- 
ment and  generators.  Heat,  humidity  and 
rainfall  take  their  toll,  but  once  the  matter 
of  unloading  and  distribution  is  solved,  most 
of  the  related  problems  of  logistics  will  be 
solved. 

Personnel  problems  are  not  great,  although 
there  are  some  shortages  in  certain  hard 
skills.  As  our  buildup  in  strength  continues, 
and  we  have  more  time  to  have  people  prop- 
erly trained,  this  discrepancy  will  be  mini- 
mized. 

A  number  of  men  have  contracted  a  very 
stubborn  strain  of  malaria,  seemingly  quite 
different  from  that  we  encountered  In  the 
South  Paclflc.  Our  medical  people  are  right 
on  top  of  the  problem,  however,  and  the  more 
serloiw  cases  are  evacuated  promplty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  nearly  all  the  patients  with 
whom  I  talked  In  the  hospital  In  Guam  were 
malaria  evacuees. 

Here  I  found  a  meet  Interesting  fact  which 
I  must  tell  you  about.  Every  single  man  I 
talked  to  was  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  hos- 
pital—'not  to  come  back  to  the  States— but 
to  rejoin  his  outflt  in  Vietnam.  I  didn't 
ask  them  this  question.  They  vcrtunteered 
the  information.  The  attitude  erf  the  men, 
in  Vietnam,  as  well,  Is  outstanding — is  some- 
thing of  which  you  and  I  can  be  Justifiably 
proud. 

For  example,  there  are  right  now  over 
2,000  marines  who  have  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension of  duty  in  Vietnam.  I  asked  a  few 
of  them,  "What  do  you  want  to  stay  out  here 
for?"  I  received  the  same  answer  from  each 
one:  "We  feel  we  are  making  a  real  contri- 
bution to  our  country.  We  like  these  Viet- 
namese with  whom  we  work.  We  see  the 
benefits  that  come  from  our  operations  here, 
not  only  In  civic  action,  but  in  the  patrols 
we  go  on.    We  want  to  stay  here." 

These  were  American  teenagere,  for  the 
most  part,  giving  me  answers  like  those. 
They  know  why  they  are  in  Vietnam.  They 
see  the  results  of  their  efforts,  and  they  want 
to  stay  there  untU  the  Job  Is  done.  It  Is  a* 
reassuring  feeling  you  can  get  from  talking 
with  these  young  Americans — entirely  dif- 
ferent from  some  of  the  feelings  one  can  have 
watching  some  of  the  anU-Amerlcan  policy 
demonstrations  back  here. 

I  also  learned  something  else  out  there  that 
was  very  reassuring.  A  few  months  ago  I  be- 
lieved that  to  many  people  here  In  the 
States  didn't  either  know  or  care  about 
the  fact  that  Americans  were  fighting  In  a 
war  In  southeast  Asia.  Recently  there  has 
been  tangible  proof  that  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans do  care.  I'm  sure  the  saidfcfclng  hap- 
pened to  the  men  in  all  the  services,  but 
I  can  speak  certainly  about  the  marines.  In 
our  area  alone,  there  were  over  320,000 
pounds  of  special  maU  delivered  from  all 
over  the  country.  This  was  not  Just  frc«n 
relatives  and  friends.  There  were  gifts,  let- 
ters and  cards  from  people  who  In  many 
cases  didn't  even  sign  their  names.  This 
was  proof  to  these  marines  that  the  people 
at  home  are  behind  them  and  are  support- 
ing them.  It  Is  difficult  to  describe  the  tre- 
mendous boost  this  sort  of  a  demonstraUon 
makes  on  the  morale  of  a  yotmgster  who  Is 
thousands  of  miles  fi*m  home  at  Christ- 
mas. 

It  also  signals  to  me  a  refreshing  change 

that  the  majority  of  Americans  do  imder- 
stand  why  we  are  fighting  In  southeast  AsU, 
and  that  they  realize  it  Is  an  Important 
struggle  to  rertaln  our  own  freedom  tmd  that 
of  the  famUy  of  naUons  In  the  free  world. 

I  cant  tell  you  what  the  final  formula  for 
success  will  be  out  there.  A  lot  will  depend 
on  what  the  other  side  does.     If  our  ad- 
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iiiiMi  J  contlnuM  to  pour  In  more  men  and 
materl&ls.  it  Is  reaaonabi*  to  auume  that 
we  will  neceeaarlly  Isicreaae  otir  commit- 
ments. It  may  be  neoeaaary  to  resiune  strik- 
ing at  the  Unea  of  communication  and  the 
supply  centers  In  the  north.  From  a  purely 
military  point  of  view,  and  I  realize  there  are 
other  considerations,  but  militarily  speaking 
this  would  be  an  obvious  benefit.  Once  the 
Vletoong's  support  frotn  the  north  Is  halted. 
I  believe  the  route  to  the  negotiation  table 
will  be  shortened. 

It  may  take  a  massive  effort  to  bring  thla 
atruggle  to  a  close.  It  may  take  a  long  time. 
It  will  certainly  require  a  lot  oX  patience,  a 
lot  of  courage  and  sacrifice,  as  far  as  money 
and  luxuries  are  concerned.  There  may  be 
extensive  casualty  lists  also.  However.  I  am 
certain  that  If  we  execute  a  properly  balanced 
program  of  military  and  civic  action,  with  a 
united  front  here  at  home,  we  will  eventually 
prevail.  With  an  understanding  of  why  we 
are  there,  why  we  cannot  withdraw,  and  with 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  fine  men  who  are 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam,  we  can  attain  na- 
tional objectlevB  In  southeast  Asia,  preserve 
the  stakes  of  the  free  world,  and  bring  the 
campaign  in  South  Vietnam  to  a  succeaaful 
close. 

Thooe  are  my  observations  from  the  scene 
and  my  considered  thoughts  on  the  future. 
If  you  have  some  specific  questions,  I  will 
be  glad  to  answer  them  If  I  can. 


Over  75  RepretcntatiTes  Ask  for  Arait 
Balance  ia  the  Middle  East 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NSW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1,  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  In 
the  RccoRD  copy  of  a  letter  which  was 
aent  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  on 
January  26.  1966.  requesting  that  effec- 
tive measures  be  taken  to  strengthen 
Israel's  defenses  and  thus  maintain  arms 
balance  In  the  Middle  East.  Over  75 
Members  Joined  in  signing  the  letter. 
Many  of  the  Members,  however,  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  text  of  the 
letter  because  It  was  not  sent  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  for  signature. 
Thus.  I  Insert  It  In  the  Record  so  that  any 
Member  who  wishes,  may  associate  him- 
self with  this  appeal,  by  writing  In  simi- 
lar vein  to  the  SecreUry  of  State.  The 
text  of  the  letter  follows: 

within  recent  weeks  we  have  become 
gravely  concerned  over  the  new  military 
preparations  which  the  Arab  states  are  mak- 
ing to  Implement  their  anti-Israel  summit 
conference  decisions.  / 

As  a  restUt  of  these  decisions  the  Arab 
states  are  spending  mllllona  of  dollars  to 
train  new  brigades  and  to  equip  them  with 
new  weapons,  to  be  acquired  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West. 

The  arms  buildup  la  a  direct  result  of  the 
policies  of  President  Nasser,  who  has  prom- 
ised that  a  war  with  Israel  Is  inevitable.  Arab 
atatea  acquire  arms  because  they  are  en- 
eouraged  by  Kgyptlan  promises  or  because 
they  fear  Egyptian  expanslonlam.  Conse- 
quently. Israel  U  oompelled  to  Increase  her 
defense  preparations  at  great  coat  to  her 
economy. 

AU  of  us  look  fonranl  to  tba  day  when  the 


Araba  will  decide  to  end  their  war  against 
Israel  and  agree  to  enter  Into  negotiations  for 
a  limitation  in  their  arms  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  peace  settlement.  We  wish  that 
day  could  be  today. 

But.  deplorably,  the  Arabs  remain  com- 
mitted to  destroy  Israel.  The  United  Nations 
has  been  unable  to  challenge  this  illegal 
posture,  the  Soviet  Union  pours  new  weapons 
Into  Bgypt.  Syria,  and  Iraq,  and  our  own 
Government  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
recently  undertaken  to  Increase  the  supply 
of  planes,  tanks  and  mlssUee  to  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jordan. 

We  are  not  complacent  about  any  of  these 
developments. 

We  are  aware  of  our  commitment  to  opp>06e 
aggression  In  the  area.  But  we  are  mindful 
that  the  concentration  of  hostile  and  well- 
equipped  armies  on  all  Israel's  frontiers  pre- 
sents a  constant  threat  of  an  attack  too  swift 
to  be  prevented  by  external  Intervention. 

In  view  of  this  continuing  danger,  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  Imperative  that  the  United  States 
take  effective  measures  to  strengthen  Israel's 
defenses  In  order  to  deter  those  who  menace 
her  security.  In  our  Judgment  the  tactics  of 
Indirection  pursued  In  the  past  are  no  longer 
adequate  or  appropriate. 

Israel  Is  a  progressive  and  vibrant  democ- 
racy, a  friend  and  defender  of  freedom,  with 
a  message  of  Inspiration  for  all  the  new  na- 
tions of  Asia  and  Africa.  Peoples  everywhere 
who  share  her  commitment  to  democracy 
and  freedom  also  share  her  anxieties  for  the 
future.  They  look  to  us  to  help  her  to  de- 
fend herself  and.  at  the  same  time,  to  do  all 
In  our  power  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace 
settlement. 

We  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  advance 
policies  which  reaffirm  In  every  way  our 
traditional  determination  to  help  aU  the 
peoples  m  the  Near  But  to  peace  and  a  bet- 
ter Ufe. 

Bboc^  Adams.  John  B.  Anderson,  FKanx 

Annitnzio. 
WnxiAic  H.  Batcs.  Au'honzo  Bbx,  Jon- 
athan      B.       BINCHAIC.       WnxzAjc       8. 
BaoounxLi).    GEoaca    B.    Baoww,    Ja., 

PKOXIP    BtTRTON.    jAMia    A.    BTKNX. 
XUKMD    A.    CSDnWSSG.    BMANtnCL    Celleb, 

Frank  M.  CuutK.  Don  H.  CLAtraxN. 
Jarrasi  Oohelan.  Robket  J.  OoaBsi-r. 
James   C.   Ookman,   Glenn   CoNNtNc- 

HAM. 

Kmiljo  Q.  Daodario.  Domxnicx  V.  Dan- 
TWTj  Haeold  D.  Donohtte.  Ken  W. 
Dtal. 

Leonaeo  FAaaaTEor.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
John  B.  Fooaett,  Donald  iL  Feasee, 
Samuel  N.  Fuedei^  James  O.  Fm.TON. 

EswABO  A.  Oaematz,  Jacob  H.  GnaERT, 
John  J.  GnxiCAN. 

Setmottr  Halpbkn,  Watws  L.  Hats. 
Hbnet  Hxlstoski.  Chxt  Holdtxld. 
Elmis  J.  Holland.  Frank  Horton. 
W.  R.  Hull.  Je. 

Harold  T.  Johnson.  n>NA  F.  Kdxt, 
E^ucBin  J.  KxooH.  Carleton  J.  Knta, 
Paul  J.  Krebs.  John  C.  Kunkel.  Clar- 
ence D.  LoNO. 

Hakkis  B.  McDowell.  Jr..  Thomas  C.  Mc- 
Grath.  Jr..  Rat  J.  Madden.  WnxtAM  8. 
MooRHEAO.  Abraham  J.  Multer.  Ixo 
W.  O'Brien.  Barkatt  O'Hara.  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill.  Jr..  Richard  L.  OmNom. 

Kdwaro  J.  PattIcn.  Thomas  M.  Pkllt, 
Claxtds  Pepper,  Melvin  Price,  Roman 
C.  PuciNaxi.  Thomas  M.  Rces. 

Ben  Reitel.  Joseph  T.  Resnick,  George 
M.  Rhodes,  Howard  W.  Robison.  John 
J.  RooNET,  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Kdwaro  R.  Rotbal,  William  F.  Rtax. 

Fbrnand  J.  St  Germain,  William  L.  St. 
Onoe.  James  H.  Scheuex,  Richard  S. 
Schweikbb.  Gaknik  E.  Shrivek,  Rob- 
^rr  E.  Sweenet,  Bxrbest  Tenzer.  8n>- 
XXT  R.  Tatcb. 


Larfo  Sentinel  Analyze*  the  State  of 
I      LBJ.'s  Union 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoankA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
the  most  astute  and  well  reasoned 
analyses  that  1  have  seen  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  state  of  the  Union  message 
appeared  In  the  January  20,  1966.  edi- 
tion of  the  Largo  Sentinel,  a  highly  re- 
spected weekly  newspaper  located  In  my 
district  of  Florida. 

Following  are  the  editorials  to  which 
I  refer,  and  which  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues : 

Ltndon:  What  He  Sato 
No  doubt  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  carried 
an  Impressive  rating  last  Wednesday  night 
in  his  annual  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  American  people.  All  television  channels 
were  preempted  and  the  program  appeared  In 
color  for  those  lucky  enough  to  have  the 
proper  receiving  equipment.  It  would  have 
been  better,  perhaps.  If  we  had  been  able  to 
see  the  event  In  color.  As  It  was  we  felt  a 
little  like  we  were  watching  P.  T.  Barnum 
selling  the  Cardiff  Giant  to  a  gullible  public. 
Traditionally  the  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage Is  regarded  as  an  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
tion that  the  United  States  Is  in  from  a 
standpoint  of  foreign  and  domestic  relations. 
Mr.  Johnson  touched  on  a  great  many  points 
of  domestic  policy  as  he  leaped  from  spend- 
ing program  to  welfare  commitment  to  tax 
magic.  The  listening  audience  was  asked  to 
believe  that  a  deficit  of  less  than  92  billion 
would  be  possible  during  a  full-scale  gnins- 
and-butter  sp>endlng  program.  Our  leader 
suggested  the  way  to  this  amazing  fiscal  tri- 
umph would  be  through  Increasing  personal 
Income  tax  withholding  and  speeding  up  cor- 
poration taxes.  Thus  the  Government  would 
borrow  the  money  from  the  people  who  are 
expected  to  make  It.  before  they  make  It,  and 
at  no  Interest.  He  neglected  to  say  that 
something  like  93 S  billion  would  be  realized 
through  this  slight  of  hand  which  would 
not  be  there  next  year. 

Among  the  other  feats  of  legerdemain  per- 
formed was  the  now -you -see- It.  now-you- 
don't  telephone  and  automobile  excise  tax 
cut  of  January  1.  Reenactment  of  this  tax 
will  add  enough  to  the  Federal  Income  to 
bring  about  the  relatively  small  budget 
deficit  according  to  the  figures  recited  during 
the  speech.  It  wlU  Indeed  be  a  feat  of  magnif- 
icent proportions  If  all  of  the  programs,  all 
of  the  war  effort  and  spending  In  general  can 
be  accomplished  without  a  deficit  extending 
Into  96  or  98  billion. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  popular  among 
those  who  are  labeled  as  hawks  since  their 
position  Is  one  in  which  they  demand  swift 
and  decisive  action  based  on  winning  the 
war.  Johnson  did  not  mention  winning  as 
as  a  goal  In  Vietnam.  The  cautious  ones, 
the  so-called  doves,  hailed  the  lapse  In 
bombing  Vietnam  despite  the  fact  tl^at  any 
response  appears  to  be  nearly  nonexistent. 
Johnson  app>ears  to  be  caught  In  a  dilemma 
In  which  the  only  way  out  Is  through.  That 
Is  he  must  either  back  out  or  move  through 
toward  victory.  This  Is  a  situation  where 
he  cannot  control  the  actions  of  all  the 
principals  nor  can  he  predict  with  any  degree 
at  accuracy  what  their  reaction  may  be  to 
moves  made  by  the  United  Statea.    This  Is 
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not  a  comfortable  position  for  the  heavy- 
handed  Texan  who  Is  used  to  having  bis 
own  way  In  most  everything  except  per- 
haps, his  daughter's  marriage. 

The  state  of  the  Union  message  was  dis- 
turbing In  that  It  carried  the  message  of  a 
man  who  labors  for  a  consensus  on  the  one 
hand  with  a  program  of  massive  welfare 
now  being  extended  Into  a  worldwide  appli- 
cation In  apparent  hopes  that  the  Impover- 
ished across  the  land  will  Join  the  legions 
of  L.B.J,  boosters  amdng  the  welfare  recip- 
ients here  at  home.  On  the  other  hand  the 
tone  came  through  of  a  man  who  realizes 
that  two  centuries  of  progress,  bringing  us 
to  the  point  of  being  the  greatest  and  most 
generous  civilization  the  world  has  ever 
known,  still  find  leaders  of  rival  world  forces 
bent  on  our  destruction.  The  obligations 
of  protecting  that  civilization  at  the  expense 
of  losing  points  In  the  "world  opinion  poll" 
are  not  as  easy  to  face  as  ore  suggestions 
for  spending  money  among  the  poor. 

Ltndon;   What  He  Didn't  Sat 

Midst  all  of  the  suggestions  for  advancing 
the  spending  for  welfare,  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  4-year  terms 
for  Congressmen  (well  calculated  to  gain 
congressional  favor)  there  were  a  number 
of  pertinent  points  that  were  totally  Ignored. 
We  hope  that  responsible  Members  of  the 
Congress  will  raise  thesep^nte  on  the  Qoor 
for  debate  and  demand  fSat  they  be  included 
In  any  program  of  action  that  we  may  em- 
'^   bark  upon. 

We  heard  nothing  of  the  demands  of  labor 
for  wage  increases  of  30  percent  and  more 
In  the  railroad  operating  unions  and  In  the 
transit  unions  of  New  York.  He  did  admit 
In  a  press  conference,  the  following  day.  that 
the  settlement  of  the  transit  strike  in  New 
York  had  far  exceeded  the  guidelines  of  non- 
Inflationary  price  and  wage  adjustments.  He 
didn't  do  anything  about  It  though,  to  no 
one's  surprise. 

Plorldlans  noted  a  lack  of  emphasis  on  the 
space  program.  With  all  other  aspects  of 
Govermnent  spending  given  a  good  leg  up  on 
the  Great  Society  train  it  seemed  significant 
that  this  vital  program  was  totally  ignored 
In  the  picture  Lyndon  painted.  A  sharp  cut- 
back In  spending  for  space  could  have  a 
quick  reaction  on  the  economy  of  Florida. 

The  rights  of  people  In  Vietnam  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny  was  made  clear.  The 
rights  of  the  mllUons  of  people  who  have 
been  gathered  unwillingly  Into  the  commu- 
nity of  captive  nations  to  those  same  rights 
of  determining  their  destiny  was  Ignored. 
In  fact  It  was  strongly  suggested  that  we  step 
up  our  trade  with  those  who  had  done  the 
captivating  of  these  j)eople. 

Mounting  evidence  of  Communist  terror- 
ism In  South  and  Central  America  was  ig- 
nored. Numerous  countries  are  feeling  the 
increase  in  this  reprehensible  tactic  of  the 
Vletcong  In  this  hemisphere  from  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  vo  Brazil.  Plans  for  assistance 
to  these  nations  were  not  mentioned. 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  plan  recently 
announced  to  settle  the  problem  with  Pana- 
ma by  a  treaty  amounting  to  almost  total 
surrender  to  forces  of  the  radical  left.  When 
sovereign  US.  territory  Is  given  away  by 
treaty,  or  at  least  Is  In  the  p>osltlon  where 
It  Is  about  to  be  offered  to  the  Senate  for 
r  ratification.  It  would  seem  to  be  worth  men- 
tioning In  the  state  of  the  Union  message. 

Rising  threats  of  Infiatlon  were  skimmed 
over  without  a  backward  glance.  Cost-of-liv- 
ing figures  are  rising  at  a  rate  that  should 
create  some  Interest  among  people  other 
than  those  getting  hurt.  No  one  thing  can 
defeat  the  alms  of  the  war  on  poverty 
faster  than  Inflation.  If  there  Is  to  be  any 
victory  In  that  war  there  must  be  curbs  on 
inflation.  An  example  on  your  own  table 
Is  the  reduction  of  the  weight  of  a  standard 
loaf  of  bread  from  1%  to  l'/4  pounds  while 


retaining  the  same  size.  Perhaps  you  haven't 
read  the  wrapper;  it  might  be  Interesting. 

There  was  no  mention  of  accepting  the 
help  of  the  well-trained  and  equlpr>ed  army 
of  Nationalist  China  to  aid  our  caiise  In 
South  Vietnam.  There  was  also  no  mention 
of  extreme  vulnerability  of  our  forces  to  a 
sudden  and  massive  air  attack  from  China 
with  nuclear  weapons  or  conventional 
bombs.  There  was  no  mention  of  the  tiy- 
mendous  stock  of  supplies  being  shipped 
regularly  to  our  enemies  by  our  so-called 
friends.    \ 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  weapons  of 
war  being  supplied  by  Russia  and  her  Eastern 
European  stooges  to  the  Hanoi  war  effort. 
The  idea  of  Increasing  trade  with  these  coun- 
tries must  seem  strange  to  a  man  looking 
down  the  barrel  of  a  Polish-made  rifle,  built 
with  steel  from  a  plant  supplied  by  the 
United  States  and  delivered  with  trucks 
along  a  road  we  cannot  bomb;  trucks  built 
with  the  capacity  of  plants  assisted  by  U.S. 
dollars. 

The  state  of  the  Union  is  not  quite  as 
suggested  by  last  Wednesday's  message. 


Salute  to  Louie  Vinocor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  January  27,  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
coming  Friday  evening,  February  21, 
1966,  there  is  scheduled  In  my  hometown 
of  Painesville,  Ohio,  a  surprise  dinner  in 
honor  of  one  of  Lake  County,  Ohio's  out- 
standing citizens.  The  dinner  Is  In 
honor  of  Mr.  Louis  Vlnocur,  county 
administrator,  Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  win  be  present,  and  for  the  count- 
less thousands  of  taxpayers  of  Lake 
County  who  have  benefited  by  Mr.  Vino- 
cur's  services,  I  would  like  to  outline  a 
few  facts  about  this  very  likeable  gentle- 
mtm. 

Louis  Vlnocur  started  to  work  for  the 
Lake  County  Commissioners  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1960.  At  that  time  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  be  serving  on  the  board  of 
county  commissioners.  He  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  my  fellow  commis- 
sioner, John  D.  Hadden.  Mr.  Vlnocur 
brougilt  with  him  over  15  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  State  auditor's  office  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  county  finances 
and  procedure.  As  the  years  went  by. 
Lake  County  became  the  fastest  growing 
county  in  the  State  and  Mr.  Vlnocur's 
experience  proved  to  be  of  tremendous 
value.  His  Insistence  on  the  investment 
of  Idle  county  fun<is  has  saved  the  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  thousafids  of  dollars. 
A  great  personsd  tribute  to  Mr.  Vlnocur 
is  the  fact  that,  while  he  himself  is  a 
stanch  and  loyal  member  of  the  Grand 
Old  Party,  he  has  served  In  the  capacity 
of 'administrator  under  the  administra- 
tion of  both  political  parties.  In  his  job 
he  has  always  put  the  good  of  the  public 
before  personal  political  consideration. 

Louis  Vlnocur  Is  a  strong  family  man. 
He  now  resides  with  his  wife,  Mercedes, 
at  7  North  Park  Place  in  Painesville.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  Roberta  PriedMn  of  Mas- 


sachusetts, and  a  son,  Sander,  have  made 
him  the  proud  grandfather  of  five  lovely 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  proud  to  call 
Louis  Vlnocur  a  personal  friend.  He  Is  a 
close  confidant  of  mine  whose  advice  I 
have  often  sought  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  I  hope  to  be  In  Lake  County  on  Fri- 
day night  to  say  along  with  his  hundreds 
of  friends,  "Thanks  Louie." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  wish  to  insert  a 
statement  by  County  Commissioner 
John  Hadden  concerning  Louis  Vlnocur. 
This  excellent  statement  most  ade- 
quately reflects  the  thoughts  of  thou- 
sands of  Mr.  Vlnocur's  friends: 

As  an  example  to  the  youth  of  today  who 
may  feel  an  Inadequacy  In  the  future  of 
America  or  In  the  benefits  of  education,  we 
of  Lake  County.  Ohio,  point  with  pride  to 
our  appointed  county  administrator  as  an 
Ideal  to  strive  toward. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  Louis  Vlnocur,  as  a 
peasant  lad  In  southern  Russia — with  hl« 
family  at  the  turn  of  the  century — walked 
across  Russia  to  the  North  Sea  to  seek  a  bet- 
ter life  In  America.  Gglng  first  to  Montreal 
and  then  to  Cleveland,  he  progressed  through 
education  and  application,  working  his  way 
through  school  and  earning  his  degree  from 
Ohio  Northern  University. 

He  has  served  the  public  of  Lake  County 
and  the  State  of  Ohio  faithfully  and  well  and 
has  now  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his  years. 
A  successful  man — with  a  fine  family — a 
faithful  public  servant  with  Integrity,  hon- 
esty, candor,  and  fearlessness,  combined  with 
friendliness  and  a  warm  human  nature.  His 
legacy  will  be  a  good  life  and  a  dedlcatlofi  to 
duty  that  the  student  of  today  would  do  well 
to  emulate. 


Congress  and  Vietnam — ^Peace  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1, 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remaiicB  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  including  herein  two 
editorials  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times — one  In  the  January  31  edi- 
tion entitled  "Congress  and  Vietnam," 
and  the  other  in  this  morning's  edition 
entitled  "Peace  and  War." 

I  believe  these  articles  merit  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  therefore  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31,  19661 
Congress  and  Vietnam 

With  200,000  American  troops  In  Vietnam 
and  growing  concern  that  many  more  may 
have  to  Join  them  there,  pressure  Is  Increas- 
ing In  Washington  for  a  formal,  full-dress 
congressional  debate  on  UJ3.  policy  In  this 
area. 

We  believe  that  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  this  Issue  In  the  Senate — or  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate — is  extremely  de- 
sirable. A  matter  of  this  great  Importance 
deserves  more  adequate  and  more  organized 
attention  than  Is  provided  by  the  occasional 
statements  Individual  legislators  have  made 
In  recent  months.  Moreover,  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  and  the  scale  of  American  lnvolv»- 
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in«nt  there  have  eb&nged  drutlcally  since 
tbe  Tonkin  Qulf  IncldenU  of  the  Bummer  of 
19ft4  that  produced  the  bl&nk  check  congrea- 
■tonal  Joint  resolution  President  Johnson  has 
recently  cited  ts  legal  authority  for  his  pree- 
•nt  use  of  American  force*  In  Vietnam. 

There  la  certainly  no  lack  of  opportunity 
for  the  needed  great  debate  on  Vietnam 
poUty.  Both  chambers  of  Ckjngress  have  be- 
fore them  the  President's  request  for  an 
additional  appropriation  of  •12.7-bllllon  to 
finance  military  and  economic  activities  In 
that  area.  Senator  GatrirNiNO  has  Introduced 
a  resolution  to  deprive  the  President  of  au- 
thority to  send  draftees  to  southeast  Asia, 
while  Senator  Mobsb  has  sponsored  a  bill  to 
npeal  the  1864  i<Ant  resolution  on  which  the 
President  relies.  A  major  discussion  of  Viet- 
nam would  be  approprUte  to  consideration 
of  any  or  all  of  these  matters. 

The  argument  can  be  made  that  such  an 
open  clash  of  opinion  would  strengthen  the 
conviction  In  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  that  the 
United  States  la  tlrtng  of  the  Vietnam  war 
and  will  abandon  Saigon  sooner  or  later. 
But  this  argument  Is  not  very  persuasive 
since  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chmese 
Communists  are  already  well  aware  that  a 
significant  ntimber  of  Congressmen  and 
other  Americana  have  publicly  Indicated 
their  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  escalating  that 
conflict. 

Congress  must  engage  In  a  full  and  syste- 
nutlc  debate  on  Vietnam  policy  If  It  U  to 
-Seet  Its  constitutional  duties  as  well  as  Its 
/taembers'  moral  obligation  to  the  voters  they 
V  represent.    Such  a  debate  could  help  educate 
the  people  of  this  Nation— many  of  whom 
are  undoubtedly  hary  about  why  American 
boys   are   fighting   and   dying   so   far    from 
home — on  the  Issues  involved,  and  the  n<» 
ture  of  the  choices  before  the  country.    Life 
might  be  simpler  for  the  administration  If 
Congress  merely  continued  to  rubberstamp 
Its  Vietnam  policy,  but  President  Johnson's 
political  position  both  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world  would  be  much  stronger  if  his 
acUona  won  formal  and  explicit  congressional 
endorsement  after  full  airing  of  all  polnU  of 
view.    Those  who  oppose  a  congressional  de- 
hate   encourage   beUef,   In  Hanoi   and    else- 
where, that  the  present  White  Hovise  policy 
In  Vietnam  has  leas  domestic  support  than 
tbe  President  claims  It  has. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  1,  19MJ 
PxACk  AMS  Was 
In  a  dramatic  move  timed  immediately  to 
follow  resumpUon  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  President  Johnson  has  asked  the 
Security  CouncU  of  the  United  NaUons  to 
Intervene  In  the  Vietnam  confilct  by  calling 
for  an  international  conference  and  a  cease- 
fire. This  Is  an  Important  If  long-delayed 
festiire  by  the  United  States  that  holds  the 
possibility  of  opening  the  way  to  peace  and 
only  emphasises  the  sincerity  of  President 
Johnson's  deatfe  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not  de- 
ferred at  least  untU  there  was  some  evidence 
of   the  success  or   failure  of  thp  American 
move  in   the   United  NaUons.     In  fact  the 
good  effect  of  the  appeal  to  the  UN    was  in 
part  vitiated  by  (Ke  prior  order  to  resume  the 
bombing.      Continuation    of    the    bombing 
pause  would  have  been  a  far  more  effective 
complement  to  the  UJJ.  resolution  than  the 
renewed  bombing  attacks  on  North  Vietna- 
mese   targets,    which    will    almost    certainly 
lead  to  further  escalation  of  the  war.    More 
men.  more  planes,  mpre  ships,  more  money, 
more  materiel,  more  wounded,  more  dead — 
these  are  the  unmentloned  but  probable  se- 
qiials  to  the  rsaumption  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam.     The  course  the  war  too^ 
during  the  previous  bombing   raids  proved 
that  even  if  the  attacks  slowed  down  Infilttt*- 
tlon  from  North  Vietnam,  they  did  not  pre- 


vent It.  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  ma- 
teriel had  been  going  south  in  quantity  long 
before  tbe  bombing  pause. 

There  Lb  no  reason  to  believe  that  renewed 
bombing  can  bring  a  different  result.  The 
United  States  could  bomb  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong and  even  destroy  all  of  North  Vletnani 
without  wiping  out  the  threat  posed  by 
China.  In  fact,  the  danger  of  a  ground  war 
with  Communist  China,  and  perhapw  a  nu- 
clear world  war.  would  thereby  be  brought 
considerably  closer. 

President  Johnson  argued  that  "If  con- 
tinued Immunity"  were  given  to  North  Viet- 
nam, "the  coat  In  lives — Vietnamese.  Ameri- 
can and  allied— wlU  be  ^eatly  Increased." 
But  If  100,000  or  even  500,000  more  American 
troops  axe  sent  to  Vietnam,  as  Is  predicted, 
many  more  Uvea  are  sxirely  going  to  be  lost. 
What  was  a  morass  Is  becoming  a  bottomless 
pit. 

President  Johnson  said  that  "the  end  of  the 
pause  does  not  mean  the  end  of  our  pursuit 
for  peace."     In  this  he  Is,  of  course,  com- 
pletely sincere.    The  great  conflict  over  Viet- 
nam that  has  arisen  in  the  United  States  la 
precisely  over  the  meaning  of  "the  pursuit 
for  peace."    A  number  of  respected  and  In- 
formed Senators  and  Representatives;   mili- 
tary men  Uke  General  Gavin  and  Rldgway: 
academic  specialists,  teachers  and  clerics,  and 
a  great  many  friendly  foreign  statesmen  and 
commentators,  all  believed  and  said  that  the 
bombing   of   North   Vietnam   ought    not   be 
resumed.  They  all  felt  that  "peace"  had  not 
given  a  full  and  fair  chance.    Thej  all  fear 
the  consequences  Of  the  United  States  getting 
more  and  more  deeply  Involved  In  Vietnam. 
So  far  as  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  concerned,  the  decision  has  now  been  made. 
American  troops  in  the  field  must  be  sup- 
ported; but  so  must  Amwlcan  efforts — Inside 
the  United  Nations  and  ouslde  It — to  reach 
an  honorable  settlement  In  order  to  restore 
peace  and  self-determination  In  Vietnam. 


very  difficult  one  because  of  the  sensi- 
tive and  complex  nature  of  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion— has  gained  a  stature  seldom  known 
in  the  history  of  this  body. 

I  think  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues 
here  when  I  say  that  I  am  happy  to  see 
the  Federal  judiciary  gain  a  member 
of  Oren  Harris'  stature.  And  I  think 
I  also  speak  for  them  when  I  say  I  am 
sad  to  see  Oren  Harris  leave  the  House 
of  Representatives.  We  wish  him  god- 
speed and  good  fortune. 


Associated  Indtfitriet  of  Alabama  State 
Position  on  Packa^ng  and  Labeling 
Bills 


Oren  Harris 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NXW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  25  years  ago  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District  of  Arkansas  sent  to  this 
body  a  bright,  young  and  aggressive  at- 
torney from  El  Dorado,  Ark.  Ever  since 
then  the  people  of  Arkansas  and  the 
United  States  have  greatly  benefited 
from  the  service  here  of  the  Honorable 
Oren  Harris.  Unfortunately,  Oren  is 
now  leaving  this  body  to  assume  a  seat 
on  the  bench  of  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Arkansas.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  sorely  miss  him. 

For  the  past  8  years  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  Oren  Harris  has  orig- 
inated, fought  for.  and  succeeded  In  en- 
actment of  legislation  which  touches 
deeply  upon  the  life  of  every  person  in 
this  country.  His  investigative  -and 
leglalatlve  skills  have  led  to  progressive 
laws  in  fields  ranging  from  the  make  be- 
lieve world  of  radio  and  television  to 
tbe  very  real  worlds  of  public  health. 
commerce,  and  transportation.  Under 
hl8  chairmanship  the  House  Interstate 
and  Vor^gn   Commerce  Committee — a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  * 

or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    AIJIBAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17. 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  Members  to  an  Important 
report  made  to  the  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama delegation  at  the  annual  Washing- 
ton meeting  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Alabama.  The  report  deals  with 
the  labeling  and  packaging  bills  and  was 
presented  to  the  conference  by  Mr.  Whit- 
field King;  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Chemstrand  Co.  at  Decatur, 

Ala.: 

Packacdic  akd  Labsjng 

(Statement  In  the  public  affairs  field  pre- 
sented before   the  Alabama  congressional 
delegation,  January  24,  1966,  by  Whitfield 
King.  Jr..  assistant  to  vice  president,  Chem- 
strand Co.,  Decatur,  Ala.) 
S.  985.  Habt.  HJl.  643,  Mtn-Txa;   HJl.  770, 
Ohjist;    H.R.    M3,    FARBsrsm,    H.R.    1676. 
Roosevelt,  and  H.R.   1664,  CnxKa— AIA  has 
been  on  record  as  opposing  this  type  legisla- 
tion since  Its  Introduction  several  sessions 
ago. 

This  legislation  would  empower  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  to  adopt  and  enforce 
rigid  regulations  over  the  packaging  and 
labeling  ol  constimer  nondurable  goods.  In- 
cluding: 

Control  of  the  weights  and  volumes  In 
which  goods  may  be  packaged  and  sold,  re- 
gardless of  whether  existing  practices  are 
deceptive. 

Control  of  tbe  sizes,  shapes,  and  dimen- 
sions of  packages. 

•5  Absolute  prohibition  of  "cents-oflT"  promo- 
tions and  the  use  of  such  label  terms  aA 
"economy  sl*e." 
Control  of  pictorial  ^lustrations  on  labels. 
Specification  of  label  terms  that  may  be 
used  to  describe  package  sizes,  such  as 
"small,"  "medium,"  an*  "large." 

Requirement  that  srifllclent  Information 
as  to  ingredients  be  stated  on  labels. 

Spedficatlon  of  type- size  and  location  ot 
net  contents  on  labels. 

In  addition  to  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics, 
the  law  would  cover  hundreds  of  consumer 
package  goods,  and  affect  many  heavy  Indus- 
tries engaged  In  producing  or  fabricating 
packaging  materials. 

Our  association  cannot  supiwrt  this  legis- 
lation for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  In  many  respects  this  legislation  merely 
duplicates  provisions  In  the  existing  law. 
The   Chairmen   of   both   the   Federal   Trade 
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Commission  ^nd  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration publicly  testified  their  agencies  al- 
ready possess  power  to  prevent  false  or  nals- 
leadlng  labeling  and  packaging,  where  It 
occurs. 

2.  Other  provisions  of  this  legislation  go 
far  beyond  existing  law.  by  authorizing  In- 
tensive Government  control  of  package  sizes 
and  shapes  without  regard  to  deception,  and 
prohibiting  "centa-off"  label  promotions  al- 
together. 

3.  For  the  consumer,  the  bill  will  tend  to 
Increase  rather  than  decrease  tbe  prices  of 
market-basket  goods.  Rigid  regulation  of 
package  sizes,  shapes  and  volumes  vriU  slow 
down  packaging  progress,  require  heavier 
capital  outlays  In  machinery  and  equipment, 
and  raise  prices  at  the  retail  level.  On  canne^ 
foods  a  requirement  of  net  weights  In  evin 
pounds  or  half  pounds  would  cause  Incredi- 
ble confusion  and  expense  because  of  the 
difference  in  density  of  products  which  are 
now  packed  In  a  single  size.  In  reality,  the 
bill  is  a  package  standard lzatl<Hi  blU  which 
will  limit  the  housewife's  freedom  and  range 
of  choices,  and  Impair  her  ability  to  choose 
real  values. 

This  \a  needless  and  dangeroits  legislation. 
It  should  not  be  passed. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  January  12. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andrew  F. 
Brimmer,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs,  recent- 
ly delivered  an  interesting  and  factfUled 
speech  setting  forth  the  meaning  for 
American  Negroes  of  the  5  years  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  under  the 
Kennedy-Johnson  administrations. 

Tlie  speech  points  out  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  Negroes  In  the 
last  3  years  in  particular.  It  emphasizes 
also  the  need  for  continued  economic 
growth,  eradication  of  discrimination, 
and  widened  opportunity  if  Negroes  are 
to  share  equally  in  the  national  well- 
being. 

The  text  of  Secretary  Brimmer's  re- 
marks at  the  annual  t>anquet  of  the 
Houston,  Tex.,  Citizens  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  on  January  21  follows: 

Economic  Prockess  in  Black  and  White 

Next  month,  the  United  States  wUl  cele- 
brate the  fifth  birthday  of  tbe  longest  peace- 
time economic  expansion  in  the  Nation's 
history.  During  these  5  years,  gross  national 
product,  the  broadest  measure  of  the  pace 
of  business,  rose  by  more  than  $171  bUUon. 
to  a  total  of  (675  billion  in  1965.  I^st  year 
alone,  the  gain  was  $46  bUIlon.  or  well  over 
7  percent. 

As  the  I^sldent  observed  in  his  state  of 
the  Unlon*^essage  last  week,  these  have 
been  good  years  for  America.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  these  have  been  the  best  years  for 
the  American  Negro. 

These  simple  observations  are  an  Inade- 
quate simimary  of  a  truly  remarkable 
achievement,  by  the  American  economy. 
What  is  remarkable  is  not  merely  the 
strength  of  the  steady  climb  from  the  reces- 
sion   of    1980-81.    Rather,    the    remarkable 


fteture  Is  that  the  period  of  expansion  has 
endured  so  long  that  prosperity  has  begun 
to  seep  even  into  tbe  Nation's  backyards 
and  byways  ptopulated  primarily  by  Negroea. 
While  the  faster  pace  of  business  has  not 
brought  a  bonanza  to  the  Negro  community, 
it  has  broxight  the  largest  gains  relative  to 
the  white  community  experienced  since 
World  War  n.  While  prosperity  has  solved 
no  basic  problems  of  race  and  society,  It 
has  carried  a  record  number  of  black  people 
within  reaching  distance  of  tbe  ladder  to  a 
middle-class  life.  And  because  so  many  of 
the  disadvantaged — both  black  and  white — 
are  Just  on  the  verge  of  reaching  for  the  first 
rungs  on  the  ladder.  It  Is  vital  that  economic 
progress  not  only  be  maintained  but  also 
broadened  further  to  Include  those  still 
Uvlng  beyond  the  mafhstream  of  well-being. 

Looked  at  from  the  general  situation  of 
the  American  Negro,  the  national  objective 
of  sustaining  a  high  level  of  pro6p>erlty  in  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  urgency : 

While  the  Nation  has  enjoyed  5  full  years 
of  prosperity,  Negroes  have  participated  In  a 
substantial  way  In  only  the  last  3. 

Although  generally  good  times  have  re- 
duced the  overall  unemployment  rate  to  4.1 
percent,  for  Negroes  It  was  7.3  percent  last 
December. 

The  last  few  years  of  prosperity  have  en- 
abled an  Increasing  number  of  Negro  families 
to  escape  from  poverty,  but  two-fifths  of 
such  families  are  still  poor.  '' 

Thus,  the  economic  prospects  for  the  Ne- 
gro during  the  year  ahead — far  more  than 
for  any  other  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion— are  intimately  linked  with  a  continued 
high  rate  of  economic  growth,  coupled  with 
lessened  Job  discrimination,  widening  oppor- 
tunities for  training,  and  more  rapid  upgrad- 
ing presently  held  Jobs.  Consequently,  the 
President's  determination  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  national  production,  and  his  decision 
to  continue  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
Great  Society  while  providing  the  men  and 
means  to  support  the  military  effort  In  Viet- 
nam, are  the  best  New  Yetir's  present  the 
Negro  community — and  other  disadvantaged 
groups — could  receive. 

In  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  look  behind 
the  contours  of  the  general  prosperity  to 
examine  the  extent  to  which  Negroes  have 
shared — and  have  not  shared — the  fruits  of 
economic  growth  during  the  last  5  years. 

I  look  first  at  the  general  profile  of  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

I  trace  the  trends  in  labor  force  partici- 
pation, employment  and  unemployment  for 
white  and  nonwhlte  workers. 

I  sketch  the  pattern  of  changes  In  personal 
income  of  white  and  nonwhlte  families,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  escape  from  ijoverty. 

I  show  the  magnitude  of  the  differential 
benefits  of  econcanlc  growth  for  the  white 
and  nonwhlte  population. 

Finally,  I  Indicate  why  the  hopes  of  the 
Negro  community  rest  so  heavily  on  the  ex- 
panded opportunities  which  will  come  as  the 
Great  Society  unfolds. 

LABOR     rORCE,     EMPLOYMENT    AND     ITNEMFLOT- 
MENT 

The  lateness  of  the  Negro's  participation 
In  the  current  prosperity  Is  seen  most  clearly 
in  the  labor  force  statistics  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  (The  labor  foroe 
consists  of  the  number  of  persons  14  years 
of  age  and  over  who  were  employed  or  seek- 
ing work  on  the  date  of  the  monuly  sxirvey.) 
These  figures  show  that,  over  the  6  years 
since  1990,  the  total  labor  force  increased  by 
S  mUUon,  a  gain  of  7  percent.  The  non- 
whlte lab<»-  force  rose  by  600,000,  or  by 
almost  8  percent.  This  faster  growth  raised 
the  nonwhlte  proportion  from  11  percent  of 
the  Nation's  active  manpower  in  1960  to  13 
percent  In  1966. 

The  profile  of  year-to-year  changes  within 
the  period  Is  particularly  sharp.  During  each 
of  the  first  3  years  of  the  expansion,  the  non- 
whlte labor  force  grew  by  100,000  persons. 


But  in  1964,  the  rise  was  200.000,  followed  by 
an  Increase  of  100,000  In  1966.  The  move- 
ment for  the  white  labor  force  was  quite  dif- 
ferent: during  the  recovery  year  of  1961,  the 
white  labor  force  expanded  by  900,000,  fol- 
lowed by  a  gain  of  only  200.000  In  1962.  As 
the  pace  of  economic  activity  quickened,  the 
white  labor  force  climbed  by  1  million  each 
year  in  1963  and  1964  and  by  1.3  million  In 
1965. 

We  know  In  general  that  prosperity  not 
only  brings  more  Jobs,  It  also  Induces  more 
people  to  seek  work.  As  more  and  more  of 
the  unemployed  find  Jobs,  this  encourages 
others  (including  many  businesses  and  oth- 
ers with  only  a  moderate  attachment  to  the 
work  force)  to  become  more  venturesome. 
The  opposite  behavior  Is  also  observable:  if  t 
the  search  for  Jobs  produces  little  success, 
there  is  a  progressive  withdrawal  from  the 
labor  force  of  those  dlsapp>olnted.  This  pat- 
tern of  behavior  was  especially  evident  among 
nonwhltes  during  the  current  expansion. 
Between  1960  and  1961.  reflecting  the  im- 
pact of  the  recession,  the  male  nonwhlte  la- 
bor force  was  static.  However,  some  100,000 
more  nonwhlte  females  moved  into  the  labor 
market — probably  a  good  many  of  whom  were 
seeking  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Income 
as  males  became  vmemployed.  On  balance, 
there  was  no  net  Increase  in  nonwhlte  female 
employment,  and  the  full  100,000  moved  into 
the  Jobless  ranks.  In  the  foUowing  year, 
1962,  the  female  component  of  tbe  nonwhlte 
labor  force  became  static. 

But  1962  also  saw  the  revival  of  hope 
among  nonwhlte  men,  whose  numbers  In  the 
labor  force  advanced  by  100,000.  This  was 
little  more  than  matched  by  employment 
gains,  and  unemployment  of  nonwhlte  males 
fell  moderately.  Beg^lnnlng  in  1963,  the  non- 
whlte female  labor  force  rose  by  100,000  each 
year  through  1965.  But  It  was  only  In  1964 
that  a  substantial  Improvement  occurred  In 
their  Job  situation,  when  a  gain  of  200,000 
was  registered.  The  nonwhlte  male  labor 
force    showed    little    change    In    1963;    but 

1964  brought  an  Increase  of  100,000  followed 
by  a  leveling  off  In  1965. 

At  this  point.  It  would  be  well  to  focus  - 
more  closely  on  the  trends  In  employment 
and  unemployment  during  the  last  2 
years.  As  mentioned  earlier,  1964  marked 
the  real  entry  of  nonwhltes  Into  the  current 
prosperity.  In  that  yeex,  the  number  of  Jobs 
held   by   nonwhltes   Jumped   by  300,000;    In 

1965  a  gain  of  200,000  was  recorded.  More- 
over, these  gains  went  iwlmarily  to  nonwhlte 
men.  In  1963 — despite  2  years  of  vigorous 
economic  groWth^-over  10  percent  of  these 
men  were  Jobless.  By  the  end  of  1966.  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  6  percent. 

The  progress  among  key  breadvrinners  is 
even  more  striking.  At  the  end  of  last  year, 
the  unemployment  rate  forw  married  Negro 
men  whose  homes  have  not  been  disrupted 
by  divorce  or  separation  was  less  than  2  per- 
cent— the  same  ka  for  white  men  with  the 
same  marital  status,  gven  the  overaU  rates 
of  unemployment  fell  sharply  for  nonwhltes 
in  the  last  year — from  8.9  percent  in  Decem- 
ber 1964,  to  7.3  percent  in  December  1965. 
for  the  entire  labor  force,  the  decline  was 
from  6  to  4.1  percent. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  participation  by 
nonwhltes  In  the  Nation's  prosperity  remains 
far  from  satisfactory : 

In  December  1965,  698,000  nonwhltes  were 
unemployed.  This  was  26  percent  of  the  to- 
tal unemployment,  although  nonwhltes  con- 
stitute about  13  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  nonwhltes  was 
7.3  percent,  against  3.7  percent  for  whites 
and  4.1  percent  for  the  labor  force  as  a 
whole. 

Among  youth  Just  beginning  their  careers, 
the  opportiuiity  to  participate  was  even  less 
promising.  The  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
whlte youth  was  26.4  percent  in  December 
1966.  compared  with  lU  percent  for  white 
youth  and  13.1  percent  for  the  total.    And 
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tat  nonwhlte  female  youth,  the  rate  wa«  a 
tflacouragln^  318  percent,  or  3.7  tlmea  tbat 
lor  white  glrU. 

D(cx»<K  OF  Tint  mcao  coMirtiNTrT 

The  delayed  participation  of  the  Negro  In 
the  current  economic  expansion  la  alao  thor- 
oughly documented  In  the  trend  of  personal 
Income.  The  latest  Income  figures  available 
by  color  are  for  1964.  In  that  year,  aggregate 
personal  Income  (as  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census)  amounted  to  $395.7  billion. 
The  Income  of  nonwhltea  was  $26.4  billion. 
Thus,  nonwhltes  received  8  7  percent  of  the 
total.  This  was  a  record  share.  In  fact,  this 
ratio  alone  UlU  a  great  deal  of  my  story: 
In  1960,  It  was  a.a  percent.  With  the  rise 
•f  unemployment  during  the  recession,  it 
eased  off  to  6.1  percent  In  1961.  Because 
Negroes  lagged  behind  as  the  recovery  got 
underway,  the  ratio  declined  further  to  6 
percent.  But  as  more  and  more  nonwhltea 
^  were  drawn  Into  the  gainfully  employed,  the 
,..^ratlo  rebounded  sharply  to  6.4  percent  In 
-^^  1963.  and  It  made  a  further  strong  ad^vance 
to  6.7  percent  In  1964. 

The  share  of  personal  Income  going  to 
nonwhltea  since  1963  has  risen  faster  than 
the  nonwhlte  population,  so  there  has  been 
«  genuine  improvement  In  economic  welfare. 
Between  1961  and  1963.  nonwhlte  per  capita 
Income  declined  from  $086  to  $677.  But 
during  the  next  3  yeara.  there  was  a  steady 
rise  to  $1,168  In  1964.  Again  the  quickening 
participation  of  nonwhltea  Is  evident.  The 
Increase  was  3.7  percent  In  1963  and  4.7  per- 
cent In  1964.  For  whites,  there  was  a  fairly 
steady  growth  in  per  capita  Income  from 
1961  to  1964.  It  moved  from  $1,966  In  1961 
to  $3,188  In  1964.  Over  thU  period  as  a 
whole,  per  capita  Incooke  for  whites  Increased 
by  11.3  percent — while  for  nonwhltes  It  was 
18.5  percent.  Nevertheless,  by  1964  non- 
whites  still  had  only  slightly  more  than  half 
the  Income  per  head  as  whites. 

When  examined  on  the  basis  of  median  In- 
eoaoe.  another  striking  change  Is  evident  as 
Necroea  were  pulled  progressively  Into  active 
participation.  In  1964,  the  median  family 
income  of  Negroes  actually  grew  faster  than 
the  Income  of  whlt«  famlUee — In  both  per- 

ti^tage  and  dollar  figures.  This  commonly 
OMdvyardstlck  rose  by  $374  (or  10.8  percent) 
for  Ne^tv^,  compared  with  $310  (or  4.7  per- 
cent) for  #Ute  families.  Of  oourse.  a  large 
gap  remained:  the  median  was  $6,868  for 
white  families  and  $3,839  for  Negroes.  Thus, 
here  also  the  Itegro  family's  Income  was  Just 
ovw  half  thAt  pt  white  f  amlllea. 

TKS  mBCATK    IVOSS    POVBTTf 

^  Some  of  the  moat  me*nlngf\U  evidence  at 
progress  Is  found  at  the  )ow  end  of  the 
tncome  scale — the  percentage  of  families  who 
hav*  managed  to  escape  from  the  poverty 
bracket. 

Here  again,  the  evidence  indicates  that 
proaperity  quickly  changed  the  Uvea  of  the 
white  population,  but  it  took  2  or  more  years 
to  produce  an  impact  on  Negroes,  Mexicans, 
and  other  minority  groupa. 

In  1961,  the.  first  year  of  the  present  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  number  of  nonwhlte 
families  with  Incomes  below  $3,000  actually 
Increased  by  1.4  percent,  or  In  actual  num- 
bers by  39.00a  Meanwhile,  some  397.000 
white  families  were  croMng  the  poverty  line 
In  the  other  direction,  reducing  the  number 
of  poor  white  families  by  4  8  percent. 

In  1963,  there  was  another  4.4-percent  re- 
duction In  the  number  of  poor  white  families, 
but  there  was  virtually  no  decline  In  the  non- 
whlte poverty  ranka. 

In  1963,  there  was  an  8  9-percent  drop  In 
the  number  of  whit*  famllee  living  below  the 
poverty  line.  And,  for  the  first  time,  there 
was  a  sizable  drop  In  the  number  of  poor 
Kegro  families — 106,000.  or  4S  percent. 

There  was  a  suhatantlal  change  In  the  rela- 
tive white  and  Nagio  gains  In  1964.  The 
nstmber  of  white  families  living  on  the  fringes 
«f  the  economy  was  reduced  by  3.2  percent. 


But  there  was  a  7.8-percent  decline  in  the 
number  of  Negro  families  In  the  poverty 
ranks. 

Even  though  the  total  white  families  out- 
numbered ^Negro  families  by  about  9  to  1,  the 
number  of  Negro  fanUltes  who  crossed  that 
Invisible  line  In  1964  was  almost  equal  to  the 
number  of  white  families — 153,000  Negro 
families  and    164,000  white  families. 

We  do  not  have  the  score  for  1965,  but 
It  seems  likely  that  poverty's  domain  was 
again  substantially  reduced. 

From  1960  to  1964.  the  number  of  poor 
families  of  all  races  declined  by  1.4  million — 
despite  an  Increase  of  3.8  million  In  the  total 
number  of  families. 

Thus,  sizable  numbers  of  both  whites  and 
Negroes  climbed  above  the  bare  subsistence 
level  In  those  S  years:  the  proportion  of  poor 
white  families  decreased  from  IS  to  11.5  per- 
cent: for  Negroes,  the  decline  was  from  al- 
most half  (49.6)  to  leas  than  two-fifths 
(39.1).  The  poverty  level  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  approximate  median  Income 
for  nonwhlte  families. 

While  the  Incidence  of  poverty  was  moving 
downward,  the  total  number  of  Negro  fam- 
ilies Increased  by  13.3  percent  and  the  num- 
ber of  white  famlUes  by  6.3  percent. 

SCONOmc  PBOCKKSS  AMONG  BOUTHnUf  NZCmOES 

The  current  long  period  of  econccnlc  ex- 
pansion has  made  a  particularly  strong  con- 
tribution to  the  Improvement  of  the  Negro's 
position  In  the  South.  Two  big  years.  1963 
and  1964.  resxilted  In  a  subi^tantlal  Improve- 
ment for  them.  Unlike  the  pattern  elsewhere- 
the  median  family  Income  of  nonwhltes  In 
the  South  Increased  $340  In  1963:  It  rose  by 
only  $65  In  1963  and  then  moved  strongly 
upward  again  by  $378  In  1964.  The  median 
had  declined  by  $5— from  $3,117  to  $3.113 — In 
1961.  By  1964.  the  midpoint  for  southern 
Negro  families  had  grown  to  $2,898. 

This  was  still  only  about  44  percent  as  great 
as  the  median  income  of  $6,669  for  all  VS. 
fiunlUes.  but  It  represented  considerable  Int- 
provement  over  the  S8-percent  figure  for 
1060. 

The  position  of  Negro  families  outside  the 
South  In  relation  to  all  n.S.  families  has  de- 
clined slightly,  from  about  81  percent.ln  1960 
to  79  percent  In  1964.  The  trend '4pc  this 
group  has  been  upward  the  p<ut  3  years,  with 
the  percentage  figure  rising  from  about  76 
percent  In  1963.  The  median  family  Income 
of  $4,540  for  Negro  families  outside  the  South 
was  considerably  more  than  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  southern  Negro  famlllea.  but  the 
1964  median  of  $5,160  for  Negroes  In  the 
North  and  West  was  less  than  1.8  times  as 
great  as  the  southern  median. 

The  remarkable  gains  of  16.3  percent 
and  15  percent  In  the  median  Income  of 
southern  Negroes  for  1963  and  1964.  respec- 
tively, were  far  above  any  gain  jnade  by 
Negroes  outside  the  South  In  the  1960-1964 
period.  However,  the  advance  was  only  3.6 
percent  In  1963.  These  best  years  for 
Negroes  In  the  North  and  West  were  1963 
and  1964.  when  median  family  Income  roa« 
by  7.7  percent  and  6.6  percent,  respectively. 

THE      XMPOSTANCX      OF      CONTINUKD      XCONOkOC 
OXOWTH 

The  evidence  presented  above  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  current  prosperity — 
while  delayed  In  reaching  the  Negro  com- 
munity— has  finally  begun  to  make  a  differ- 
ence In  the  degree  of  their  access  to  economic 
opportunity.  This  evldlence  also  demon- 
strates the  need  to  maintain  the  bridge  of 
high-level  business  activity  over  which 
Negroes  can  continue  to  move  Into  the  main- 
stream of  the  Nation's  economic  life. 

Just  bow  critical  Is  this  necessity  can  be 
seen  from  the  results  of  some  of  the  analyti- 
cal work  we  have  been  doing  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  We  asked  these  ques- 
tions: 

What  la  the  rate  of  Increase  In  economic 
activity  required  to  reduce  the  level  of  total 
unemployment  by  1  percent? 


How  does  a  given  percentage  change  In 
economic  activity  affect  nonwhlte  unemploy- 
ment compared  with  the  effect  on   whites? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  are  both 
striking  and  Instructive.  We  have  concen- 
trated on  finding  an  answer  to  the  second 
question.  The  answer  to  the  first  was  pro- 
vided some  years  ago  by  Arthur  Okun.  who 
la  now  a  member  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  Okun  estimated  that 
overall  economic  activity  (or  gross  national 
product — ONP — after  allowing  for  price 
changes)  must  grow  by  about  4  percent  each 
year  to  offset  the  long-run  Increases  In 
productivity  and  the  labor  force. 

In  other  words,  a  growth  rate  of  4  percent 
Is  needed  simply  to  keep  total  unemployment 
from  rising.  Moreov^.  a  1-percent  Increase 
In  GNP  over  and  abovb  that  required  to  keep 
unemployment  from  rising  will  usually  bring 
a  decline  of  about  0.3  percent  In  the  total 
unemployment  rate. 

Following  the  same  statistical  procedure 
used  by  Okun.  the  Census  Bureau  performed 
a  set  of  calculations  to  estimate  the  effects 
of  changes  In  GNP  on  the  unemployment 
rates  for  a  number  of  different  groups  of 
whites  and  nonwhltes.  The  result  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  In  general,  a  1 -per- 
cent rise  In  ONP  will  reduce  the  rate  of  un- 
employment by  the  Indicated  percentage. 

Total —0.  80 

White,    total —.38 

Nonwhltes.    total- —.47 

Males  over  30  years  of  age: 

Whites —,28 

Nonwhltes i^ — ,  66 

Females  over  30  years  of  age : 

Whites .- — .  21 

Nonwhltes — .  31 

Touth  ( 14-19  years  of  age) : 

Whites ^-- —.30 

Nonwhltes— 1 — .  61 

These  statistics  tell  us  a  considerable 
amount  about  the  dependence  of  the  Negro 
and  other  nonwhltes  on  sustained  proeperlty. 

The  total  nonwhlte  unemployment  rate  la 
far  more  sensitive  to  changes  In  gross  na- 
tional product  than  Is  the  total  white  unem- 
ployment rate  for  all  age-sex  components. 
For  a  given  Increase  In  gross  national  prod- 
uct, the  nonwhlte  unemployment  rate  de- 
creases about  twice  as  much  as  the  white  un- 
employment rate,  and  for  a  given  decrease  In 
gross  national  product  the  unemployment 
rate  Increases  about  twice  as  much. 

The  male  unemployment  rate  Is  more  sensi- 
tive than  the  female  rate  for  both  white  and 
nonwhlte  adults.  For  nonwhltes,  the  male 
unemployment  rate  fluctuates  almost  twice 
as  much  as  the  female. 

The  teenage  unemployment  rate  Is  more 
sensitive  than  the  rate  for  persons  30  and 
over  and  for  both  white  and  nonwhlte. 

An  average  growth  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  4  percent  per  year  has  maintained  all 
these  unemployment  categories  at  a  given 
level  In  the  past,  except  nonwhlte  teenage  un- 
employment which  has  risen  when  gross  na- 
tional product  has  Increased  leas  than  6  to 
6>/^  percent  per  year. 

From  a  review  of  this  evidence,  I  conclude 
that  prosperity  pays  high  dividends  for  all  of 
our  citizens.  I  also  conclude  that  without 
continued  prosperity,  -  our  Negro  citizens 
stand  little  chance  of  any  dividends  at  all. 

THS   tfXOaO'S   FAITH   IN   THX   CXKAT    BOCTTTT 

The  administration  of  President  Johnson, 
and  that  of  President  Kennedy  before  him, 
has  followed  a  policy  of  actively  promoting 
economic  growth,  balanced  with  price 
stability.  A  major  element  In  this  policy  was 
the  provision  of  incentives,  such  as  tax  re- 
ductions, to  stimulate  aggregate  purchasing 
power. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  actively  tried 
to  Improve  the  eoooomlc  status  of  those  who 
are  frequently  bypassed,  even  during  periods 
of  general  prosperity.  This  method  of  at- 
tack Includes  the  antlpoverty  program.  Job 
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training,  and  Federally  assisted  projects  In 
the  fields  of  education  and  health. 

Last  week.  President  Johnson  decided  that 
this  Nation  possesses  the  human  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  continue  and  expand  these 
programs,  even  though  we  are  engaged  in  a 
costly  military  effort,  and  maintain  price 
stability  at  the  same  time. 

This  decision  to  continue  lajrlng  the 
foundation  for  a  Great  Society  has  a  special 
significance  for  nonwhltes  because  a  greater 
proportion  of  nonwhltes  need  help  to  escape 
[x>verty,  racial  discrimination.  Ignorance  and 
disease. 

In  citing  the  greater  gains  of  the  past  year 
or  so.  I  would  like  to  caution  against  draw- 
ing the  conclusion  that  nonwhltes  definitely 
are  on  the  brink  of  a  breakthrough.  Many 
years  of  growth — even  at  the  present  ac- 
celerated pace— will  be  required  to  close  the 
economic,  educational  and  social  gaps  be- 
tween Negro  and  white.  No  problems  have 
been  solved. 

And,  further  Improvements  may  be  more 
difficult  in  the  year  ahead.  It  is  much  harder 
to  achieve  further  reductions  in  total  unem- 
ployment after  the  rate  has  dropped  to 
around  4  percent  and  still  avoid  inflationary 
pressures.  Yet,  it  Is  precisely  the  high  level 
of  general  economic  activity  which  makes 
possible  the  strides  necessary  to  take  Negroes 
and  other  minorities  Into  the  mainstream  of 
progress.  This  Is  fully  recognized  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Great  Society — ^wlth 
Its  rich  promise  of  opportiuilty — will  con- 
tinue to  be  built  while  we  provide  fcM-  the 
military  effort  In  Vietnam.  And — with  the 
proper  mixture  of  public  policies — we  can  do 
both  and  avoid  Inflation  at  the  same  time. 


The  Honorable  Pat  Cannon 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLoan>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Pat  Cannon,  a  former  colleague  In  Con- 
gress from  Florida,  and  a  longtime  dis- 
tinguished Jurist  in  our  State. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Pat 
Cannon  In  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  to  enjoy  a  warm  friendship  with  him. 
He  was  elected  from  Miami  In  the  late 
1930's,  and  he  served  until  1946.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  the  only  member  of 
the  Florida  house  delegation  who  served 
with  him  in  Washington.  Subsequeht  to 
his  service  here,  he  became  a  Judge  of 
the  circuit  court  in  his  home  town  of 
Miami  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
capacity  imtil  his  death. 

Pat  Cannon  was  one  of  the  best  known 
and  best  liked  Members  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  big  man  with  a  personality  to 
match.  Liking  him  was  instinctive.  As 
a  Congressman,  he  served  well,  and  rep- 
resented the  city  of  Miami  and  the  State 
of  Florida  with  distinction.  Although  20 
years  has  elapsed  since  his  service  here, 
the  memory  of  Pat  Cannon  is  still  strong 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  among  the 
Members,  the  staff,  and  the  House  em- 
ployees who  knew  him  and  who  still 
serve  here. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  add  my 
praise  to  his"  memory,  and  I  extend  my 
condolences  as  a  longtime  friend,  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 


LAWS  RELATIAHE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Conamittee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  nrnklng  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOB  SALB 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docxmients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  36,  DC,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  pubycations  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL  " 

An  office  for  the  Congressional  Rkcoro, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  lb  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIBECTORT 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
exp>enses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p 
1939). 

\ 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACT'S 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1943). 
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SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Owrtcm  ADOBsas:  Senata  Office  BulMlng. 

Washington.  DC. 

(Streeta  northweat  unleaa  otbervlae  rtat«d] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humptaxey 

Aiken.  Oeorge  D..  Vt 

Allott,  Gordon,  Coio 

Anderson.     CUnton    P,     6  Weeley  Clrd* 

N.  Hex. 

Bartiett.  E.  I...  Alaska 

BaM.   Roes.    Tenn 

Bayb.  Blrcb  «..  Ind 

Bennett.  Wallace  F,  Utah.. 

Bible,  Alan.  Nev .. 

Bogga,  J.  Caleb.  DeJ 

Brewster,  Daniel  B..  Jfd 1327  33d  St. 

Burdlck.      Quentln      N, 

N.  Dak. 

Byrd.  Harry  F..  Jr.,  Va 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W..  Nev 

Carlson.  Prank,  Kant Sheraton -Park 

Case,  Clifford  P..  NJ 

Church,  Frank.  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  8..  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman.  JTy. 

Cotton.  NorrU.  N.H 

Curtis,  Carl  T.,  Nebr 

Dlrkaen,  Everett  M..  lU 

Dodd,  Thomas  J..  Conn . 

Domlnlck,  Peter  H..  Colo 

Douglas,  Paul  H.,  Ill 

Eastland.  James  O.,  JTiM SlOl  Macomb  St. 

Bllender.  Allen  J..  La 

Brrln.  Sam  J..  Jr.,  N.C 

Fannin,  Paul  J,  AHm 

Pong,  Hiram  !•.,  Hawaii 5610  Uppingham 

St..  CheTy  Chase. 
Md. 

Fulbrlght,  J.  W,  Ark 

■  Gore,  Albert,  Tenn 

Gruenlng.  Ernest.  Alaska ' 

Harris,  Pred  R.,  Okla 

Hart,  PhlUp  A..  Mich 

Hartke,  Vance.  Ind 

Hayden.  Carl,  Aria 

Hlckenlooper,  Bourke  B..    6511  Cedar  Park • 

Iowa.  way.  Chevy  Chaae, 

Ud. 

Hill.  Uster.  Ala 

Holland,  Spessard  L.,  ria Sheraton-Park 

Hruska,  Roman  I..,  Nebr 

Inouye.  Daniel  S..  Haioaii 

Jackson,  Henry  U..  Wash.. 

JaTlU.  Jacob  K..  NY 

Jordan,  B.  Everett,  N.C 

Jordan.  Len  B..  Idaho 

Kennedy.  Edward  U.,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  Robert  F,  N.Y.. 

Kuchel.  Thomas  H..  Calif 

Lauacbe,  Prank  J..  Ohio 

liong.  Edward  V,  Mo. 

Long.  Russell  B..  La 

McCarthy.    Eugene    J.        GOlO  Bradley 

Minn.  Blvd..  Betheada, 

Md. 

McCIellan,  John  L.,  Ark 

McOee,  Gale  W.,  Wy> 

McOovem.  George,  S.  JDoJc. 
Mclntyre.  Thomas  J..  NJI. 

McNamara,  Pat,  Mich 

Magnuaon.    Warren    O..      The  Shoreham 

Wash. 

Mansfield,  Mike,  Mont 

MetcaU,  Lee,  Mont 1 468  First  St.  SX. 

MlUer.  Jack  B.^  Iowa. 5417Klrkwood 

Dr..  Betheada.  Md. 
Mondale,  Walter  F..  Minn. 
'  Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike. 

Okla. 
Montoya.   Josei>h   M.. 

N.    Me*. 

Morse,  Wayne,  Oreff 4000  Maas.  Ave. 

Morton,  Thruaton  B..  Ky 

Moaa,  Prank  E  ,  Utah 

Mundt.  K&Tl  B..  S.  Dak 123  Schotta 

Court  NB. 

Mxirphy,   Oeorge.  Calif 

Muskle,  Edmund  S..  Maine. 

Nelson,  iCaylord,  Wls^ • 

Neuberger,    Maurlne    B., 

Or  eg. 

Pastors,  John  O..  JIJ i 

Pearson,  James  B.,  Kanj A- 

Pell,  Claiborne.  R.I 3425  Proapect  St. 

Prouty,  Winston  L..  Vt 

Proxmlre,  William,  Wis 
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Randolph,  Jennings,  W.  Va.40O8  Reeerrolr  Rd. 
Rlblcoff.  Abraham  A.,  Conn. 
Robertson.  A.  WlUls.  Va... 

Russell.  Donald  S.,  S.C 

Russell,  Richard  B..  Ga 

Saltonstall.  Leverett.  Jrass.2320  Tracy  PI. 

Scott,  Hugh.  Pa 

Simpson,  Mllward  L.,  Wyo. 
Smathers,  George  A.,  Fla — 
Smith,    Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs),  Maine. 

Sparkman,  John,  Ala 4938  Indian  Lane 

Stennls,  John.  Miss 

Symington,  Stuart,  Mo 

Talmadgv,  Herman  E.,  Ga 

Thurmond,  Strom.  S  C 

Tower,  John  G..  Tex.t 

Tydlngs,  Joseph  D.,  Md 

Williams.  Harrison  A..  Jr.. 

NJ. 

Williams,  John  J..  Del 

Yarborough,  Ralph,  Tex 

Toung.  Milton  R.,  N.  Dafc.. Quebec  House  So. 
Toxing.  Stephen  M..  Ohio.. 

omcxRS  or  the  emttnTm 
Secretary — Emery  L.  Frazler. 
Sergeant  at  Arms — Robert  O.  Dunphy. 
Chief  Clerk — Darrell  St.  Claire. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority — Francis  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  DD. 


8TANDINO  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Scieruxs 

Measra.   Anderson    (chairman),  Russell   of 

Georgia.     Magnuson,     Symington.     Stennls, 

Toung    of    Ohio,    Dodd,    Cannon,    Holland. 

Mondale,    Byrd    of     Virginia,    Mrs.    Smith. 

Messrs.     Hlckenlooper,     Curtis,     Jordan     of 

Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Messrs.  Ellender  (chairman).  Holland, 
Eastland.  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  rforth  Caro- 
lina. McGovern,  Bass,  Montoya,  Mondale, 
Russell  of  South  Carolina.  Aiken,  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Cooper,  Boggs,  and  MlUer. 

Committee  on  Appropriations 

Messrs.  Hayden  (chairman),  Russell  ot 
Georgia,  Ellender,  Hill.  McCIellan,  Robertson, 
Magnuson,  Holland.  Stennls.  Pastore.  Mon- 
roney, Bible,  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  McGee. 
Mansfield.  Bartiett,  Proxmlre,  Yarborough. 
Saltonstall.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt. 
Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Kuchel,  Hruska,  Allott, 
Cotton,  and.  C^ase. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 

liaana.  Russell  of  Georgia  (chairman), 
Stonnls,  Symington,  Jackson,  Ervin.  Cannon, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye, 
Mclntyre,  Brewster.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Salton- 
stall, Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs.  Thurmond,  Miller, 
and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Douglas,  Proxmlre.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 
Muskle.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Meaara.  Mclntyre.  Mondale,  Bennett,  Tower, 
Thurmond,  and  Hlckenlooper. 

Committee  on  Commerce 

Meaara.  Magniison  (chairman),  Pastore, 
Monroney,  Lauache,  Bartiett,  Hartke,  McOee, 
Hart,  Cannon.  Brewster,  Mrs.  Neuberger, 
Measrs.  Base,  Cotton,  Morton,  Scott.  Prouty, 
Pearson,  and  Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

Messrs.  Bible  (chairman) ,  Morse,  Mclntyre, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Tydlngs,  Prouty,  and 
Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  Finance 

Messrs.  Long  of  Loulalana  (chairman), 
Smathers,  Anderson,  Douglas,  Gore,  Tal- 
madge, McCarthy.  Hartke.  Fulbrlght.  Rlbl- 
coif,  Metcalf.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carlson, 
Bennett,  Curtis.  Morton,  and  Dtrksen, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Fulbrlght  (chairman),  Sparkman, 
Mansfield,  Morse,  Long  of  Louisiana,  Gore, 
Lausche,  Church.  Symington,  Dodd,  Clark, 
Pell,  McCarthy.  Hlckenlooper,  Aiken,  Carl- 
aon.  Wllllama  of  Delaware,  Mundt.  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Government  Operatioru 
Mesara.    McCIellan    (chairman),    Jackson. 
Krrln.    Omening.    Muskle,    Rlblcoff,    Harris. 


Kennedy    of   New   York,    Metcalf,    Montoya, 
Mundt,  Curtis,  Javlts.  and  Simpson. 
Committee  on   Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Bible,  Church.  Omening.  Moss,  Bxirdlck, 
Hayden.  McGovem,  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel, 
Allott.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  and 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McCIellan, 
Ervln,  Dodd.  Hart.  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Burdlck,  Tydlngs, 
Smathers,  Dlrksen,  Hruska,  Pong,  Scott,  and 
Javlts. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 

Messrs.  Hill  (chairman) .  McNamara.  Morse, 
Yarborough,  Clark.  Randolph,  Williams  of 
New  Jeraey,  Pell.  Kennedy  or  Massachusetts, 
Nelson,  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Javlts,  Prouty, 
Domlnlck,  Murphy,  and  Fannin. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 

Messrs,  Monroney  (chairman) ,  Yarborough, 
Randolph,  McGee.  Brewster,  Hartke,  Bur- 
dlck, Rusaell  of  South  Carolina,  Carlaon, 
Fong,  Boggs,  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 

Messrs.  McNamara  ( chairman ) ,  Randolph, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Mxiskle,  Gruening.  Moss, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  Inouye,  Bayh, 
Montoya,  Harris.  Tydlngs,  Cooper,  Fong, 
Boggs,  Pearson,  and  Murphy. 

Commit  ree  on  Rules  and  Administration 

Meaars.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina  (chair- 
man), Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Curtis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 


tTNTTED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 
Sheraton -Park.  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama,  619  $.  Lee  St., 
Alexandria.  Va. 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  of  Washington,  4853 
Hutchlus  PI. 
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MSX:  Deadly  New  Enemy  of  tbe  Oyster 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MARTXAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
effects  of  the  prolonged  drought  In  the 
Northeast  are  most  evident  in  their 
everyday,  dramatic  aspects.  The  hid- 
den, side  effects  of  the  water  famine  are 
Just  beginning  to  appear. 

Still  one  more  effect  is  revealed  In  an 
excellent  article  by  James  F.  Waesche  In 
the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun.  He  tells  of 
the  appearance  of  a  bacteria  destroying 
oysters  and  possibly,  other  seafood.  The 
bacteria  thrives  only  in  salt  water,  but 
the  lowered  fresh  water  levels  is  allow- 
ing the  sallne-livlng  bacteria  further 
progress  In  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  article  points  up  the  urgency  and 
the  nece.ssity  for  the  overall  survey  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area.  Including  Balti- 
more Harbor,  legislation  Introduced  by 
me  in  last  year's  session  and  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  President  John- 
son allowed  funds  to  begin  this  study  In 
his  budget  message.  We  believed  that 
the  sea  nettle  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  revenues  from  bay  prod- 
ucts and  recreation,  but  this  article  re- 
veals the  menace  of  still  another  enemy. 
Tlie  survey  of  the  Chesapeake  region  evi- 
dently should  not  be  delayed. 

In  an  effort  to  give  wider  readership 
to  this  article.  I  ask  its  inclusion  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
MSX:    Deadly   New  Enkmt   or  the  Otstex 
(By   James   P.   Waesche) 

A  mysterious  protozoan  parasite.  MSX,  has 
been  drifting  up  Chesapeake  Bay  the  way 
an  Invisible,  odorless  cloud  of  lethal  gas 
would  roll  over  a  city:  sllenUy,  but  with 
disastrous  effects.  Wherever  It  has  appeared 
oysters  have  perished  and  the  Industry  de- 
pendent upon  them  has  collapsed. 

Delaware  Bay  was  hit  nrst.  MSX  wiped 
out  the  oysters  there  In  1957.  In  1958  It  was 
discovered  In  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake. 
In  2  years  It  had  reached  the  Maryland- 
Virginia  line — after  ravaging  oyster  grounds 
to  the  south.  This  year  researchers  have 
fotmd  evidence  of  It  as  far  north  «  the 
mouth  of  the  Choptank. 

Already  it  has  taken  lu  toll  In  Maryland. 
Crlsfleld  has  been  particularly  hard  hit.  "The 
oyster  buslneea  here  Is  dead,"  lamented  a 
Crlsflelder  close  to  the  industry;  and,  al- 
though its  comments  are  more  cautiously 
phrased,  the  Department  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
Affairs  tends  to  agree.  "MSX  has  certainly 
hiu-t  the  economy  of  the  Crlsfleld  area,"  an 
official  acknowledged. 

(It  Is  said.  Incidentally,  that  a  few  Crlsfleld 
packers,  desperate  for  oysters,  are  buying 
them  In  Baltimore,  trucking  them  to  Ols- 
fleld.  then  repacking  them  and  shipping 
them  to  out-of-state  markets  as  bonnes 
bouches  from  the  Seafood  Capital  of  the 
World.) 
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The  problem  Is  not  Crlsfleld's  alone.  MSX 
Investigators  are  labeling  the  parasite  "a  dis- 
tinct threat  from  VlrglAla  north  to  the 
Honga."  Also,  they  note,  "more  dead  oysters 
have  been  reported  this  year  than  before." 

iVhat's  drawing — or  what's  projjelllng — 
MSX  up  the  bay?  Changing  salinities,  sclen- 
tlBts  say.  The  oyster-kllllng  parasite  seems 
to  thrive  only  In  water  containing  more  than 
15  parts  salt  per  1,000  parts  fresh  water. 
Until  recently,  Maryland's  portion  of  the  bay 
was  never  that  salty.  It  has  become  so  lately 
though,  because  of  the  prolonged  drought 
In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Lack  of  rain 
there  has  greatly  decreased  the  volume  and 
flow  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  supplies  the  bay  with  90 
percent  of  the  fresh  water  It  receives  from 
sources  north  of  the  Potomac. 

Because  less  fresh  water  Is  flowing  Into 
the  head  of  the  bay,  salt  water  from  the  ocean 
has  been  able  to  push  farther  and  farther 
up  the  mouth,  causing  the  isohallne — the 
Imaginary  line  that  divides  the  relatively 
salty  portion  of  the  bay  from  the  less  salty 
portion — to  move  steadily  northward,  pro- 
viding more  and  more  "living  space"  for 
MSX.  At  present  the  isohallne  stretches 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Choptank  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  to  Cove  Point  on  the  western. 
It  is  40  miles  closer  to  Baltimore  than  It  was 
6  years  ago. 

"And  It's  getting  higher,"  remarks  Fred- 
erick W.  Sleling,  chief  of  CBA's  Natural  Re- 
sources Management  Division.  "Unless 
theres  a  change  in  the  rainfall  pattern,  It'll 
get  higher  still." 

He  points  out  that  the  Isohallne,  roughly 
25  miles  long,  crosses  the  bay  as  a  sharp 
diagonal.  It  Is  much  higher  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  than  on  the  western.  Several  factors 
cause  this.  One  of  the  most  surprising  Is 
the  rotation  of  the  earth,  which  tends  to 
slosh  waters  from  the  western  side  of  the  bay 
upward  and  against  the  Eastern  Shore.  Then 
top,  the  deep  channel  is  on  the'  eastern  side. 

"Creeping  salinity"  la.  so  far,  one  of  the  few 
concrete  things  that  MSX  researchers  have  to 
go  on.  They  know  little  about  the  parasite 
Itself.  TTie  letters  MSX.  In  fact,  stand  for 
multinucleate  sphere  unknown.  Only  one 
of  the  organism's  life  stages  has  been  Identi- 
fied— the  one  which  lives  In  and  kills  the 
oyster.  It  may  spend  part  of  Its  life  In  some 
other  animal,  or  In  the  water,  or  In  both. 
Biologists  don't  know.  Neither  do  they  know 
how  It  Is  transmitted  from  one  oyster  to  an- 
other. Experiments  have  shown  only  that  a 
healthy  oyster  cannot  catch  MSX  from  an 
Infected  one. 

Slnce*lts  life  stages  can't  be  charted.  Its 
origin  remains  a  mystery.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  hazy  hypotheses.  Sleling  sum- 
marizes them : 

"There  are  two  possibilities,"  he  says.  "One 
Is  that  MSX  may  be  something  that  has  been 
here  all  along — something  that  underwent  a 
sudden  mutation  and  became  lethal.  But 
the  chances  of  such  a  mutation,  I  feel,  are 
rather  remote.  It  would  be  like  picking  one 
•tar  out  of  the  sky. 

"The  other  Is  that  MSX  may  be  something 
that  has  been  Introduced  Into  these  waters 
from  another  area — something  that  may  have 
been  a  parasite  in  another  animal,  one  that 
was  resistant  to  It,  that  then  found  a  happy 
home  In  the  oyster.  There  are  many  chancea 
for  this  to  have  happened  In  Delaware  Bay, 
where  there  are  so  many  oceangoing  ships 
that  may  have  had  mollusks  or  fotillng  on 


their  bottoms.    I  personally  lean  toward  thia 
theory."  • 

The  parasite  could  also  have  been  Intro- 
duced by  humans,  he  suggests,  much  In  the 
way  milfoil,  an  exotic  weed  that  has  spread 
unchecked  and  clogged  many  a  bay  estuary, 
was  dumped  Into  local  waters  from  fish 
bowls.     / 

In  an  effort  to  replace  the  "X"  with  a  good, 
long  Latin  name,  research  programs  are 
underway  in  laboratories  up  and  down  the 
coast.  Closely  following  MSX  t^  It  sweeps 
up  the  Chesap>eake  Is  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  lab  at  Ox- 
ford. The  program  there  is*  under  the  di- 
rection of  Aaron  Rosenfleld,  Ph.  D. 

"One  of  the  first  signs  of  Infection  Is  In 
the  gills,"  Rosenfield  says,  adding  that  soma 
biologists  have  thus  concluded  that  the  para- 
site Is  waterbome.  "Oyster  bloqd  cells 
flock  to  the  area  of  Infection.  This  can  be 
picked  up  on  the  microscope,  so  this  is  how 
we  know  that  It  infects  the  gUls  first." 

MSX  does  Its  damage,  however,  in  the 
oyster's  digestive  tract.  It  seems  to  settle 
there,  multiplying  and  filling  the  space  where 
the  oyster's  food  should  be.  Apparently  the 
oyster  starves  to  death. 

MSX  is  harmless  to  humans.  "We've 
eaten  Infected  oysters  here  In  the  lab,"  says 
Rosenfield,  "and  everybody's  still  walking 
around." 

Many  people  have  probably  eaten  in- 
fected oysters  without  knowing  It,  The 
parasite  Is  tasteless.  Its  presence  can  some- 
times be  detected  by  a  keen  eye,  however,  for 
it  blanches  the  digestive  tract,  normally  a 
dark  brownish-orange. 

With  so  little  known  about  the  parasite' 
Itself,  biologists  are  hoping  to  stem  Ita 
advance  and  salvage  the  Industry  by  dis- 
covering In  nature  (or  learning  to  breed) 
an  MSX-reslstant  oyster.  Hopes  are  based 
on  evidence  that  a  resistant  strain  seems  to 
be  developing  naturally  in  Delaware  Bay. 

Some  90  percent  of  the  oysters  there  fell 
victim  to  MSX  In  1957.  Ten  percent  aiu-- 
vlved — either  by  resisting  the  initial  on- 
slaught of  the  parasite  or.  If  attacked  by  It, 
managing  somehow  to  "get  well."  (Rosen- 
field says  that  In  the  lab  an  oyster  has  been 
"caught  In  the  act  of  'spitting  out'  the 
organism.") 

Biologists  call  survivors  a  "relic  popiila- 
tlon,"  and  they  note  that  the  progeny  of 
such  a  population  tends  to  maintain  Its  par- 
ents' resistance  or  Immunity.  There  la  now, 
for  Instance,  only  15  percent  mortality  among 
the  progeny  of  the  Delaware  Bay  relic 
population,  whM^as  oysters  from  other 
waters,  when  put  In  the  stUl-lnfesrted  bqk, 
die  en  masse. 

What  makes  a  reelstant  oyster  different 
from  a  susceptible  one?  Rosenfield  and  his 
staff  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Rosenfield  Is  spending  most  of  his  own  re- 
search time  making  chromoeomal  analyses. 

There  may  t>e,  he  says,  chromoeomal  ab- 
normalltlea  In  resistant  (or  even  in  sus- 
ceptible) oysters,  abnormalities  similar  to 
the  one  that  produces  mongolism  In  humans. 
If  one  exists,  it  could  be  possible  to  breed  a 
new,  MSX-reslstant  strain. 

Chesapeake  Bay  Affairs  and  Oxford  are 
cooperating  in  the  antl-MSX  campaign. 
Many  of  the  samples  with  which  the  lab 
works  are  obtained  by  CBA.  CBA  also  con- 
ducts continuous  sampling  programs  In  the 
bay,  checldng  both  salinities  and  mortalltlee. 

"We're  doing  everything  we  can  to  keep 
track  of  It,"  Sleling  saya,   "and  we're  tai- 
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lorlng  our  shell-plantJng  program  to  areas 
not  Infected  and  to  area*  we  feel  wont  be 
Infected" 

The  dramatic  and  relatively  sudden  Inva- 
sion of  MSX  has  tended  to  obecxire  the  fact 
that  it  U  not  the  sole  ravager  of  oysters. 
Rosenfleld  places  a  fungus  called  Dermo- 
cystldlum  on  the  list  of  lethal  pests,  par- 
'  ttcularly  because  It  is  more  active  here  than 
It  used  to  be.  There  are  also  Mlnchlnla 
costalU,  only  recently  identified,  and  Bucep- 
halus cuculus.  an  organism  which,  although 
It  doesn't  kill  an  oyster,  renders  It  unable  to 
reproduce.  Ironically.  It  Improves  the  oyster 
nuttlllonally. 

Nonetheless,  becaiise  Its  Invasion  has  been 
•o  sudden.  dramaUc  and  devastating.  MSX 
has  gained  moet  attention.  As  Roeenfleld 
Htys.  "People  don't  care  until  It  affects 
them."  And  In  the  past  couple  of  seasons, 
MSX  has  affected  a  lot  of  Marylanders. 


The  United  Nations  Family 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 


And  as  a  matter  of  record.  World  War  H 
began  In  1939.  exactly  25  years  after  the  start 
of  World  War  I  In  1914. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  slxty-slx,  then,  may 
well  be  a  year  of  crisis,  for  It  Is  Just  25 
years  removed — one  generation — from  1941, 
the  year  we  entered  World  War  II.  If  his- 
tory Is  to  repeat  Itfielf,  as  It  has  for  every 
previous  generaUon  of  American  youth,  my 
eon  David  and  his  generation  can  expect  to 
enter  World  War  III  In  about  1966. 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  many  of  his  class- 
mates have  already  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. In  the  present  world  crisis. 

What  of  1966? 

Win  It  be  the  year  of  great  crisis,  or  Is  It 
to  be  the  year  of  great  opportunity?  Will 
the  United  NaUons.  which  Just  last  Sunday 
ceased  to  be  a  "teenager,"  became  "a  man" 
and  save  the  men  of  Its  generation  from  the 
catastrophe  of  another  world  conflict — a  pos- 
sible tragedy  too  horrible  to  Imagine? 

Or  will  the  United  Nations  fall  to  measure 
up  to  Its  Ideal  for  all  mankind? 

You  can  answer  these  questions  by  what 
you  do  or  don't  do  In  the  next  12  months. 

Win  you  help  or  will  you  hinder? 

The  Ui*.  needs  and  deserves  your  support. 

Will  you  help? 


or    VIBGINU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.     Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
published  in  the  Covington  Virginian  of 
Covington.  Va.,  on  Saturday.  October  30, 
1965.  and  written  by  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard  W.   Buckingham,   of   the   Epworth 
Methodist  Church,  of  that  city,  entitled 
•Year  of  Crisis  or  Year  of  Opportunity." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows ; 
Yba«  aw  Calais  o*  Tb**  or  OrPOsruNrrr 

(By  Richard  W.  Buckingham ) 
Thla  U  United  NaUons  Week.  Twenty 
years  ago  Ust  Sunday,  on  October  24.  IMS. 
the  United  Nations  became  a  reality,  for  on 
that  date  a  majority  of  the  slgnatorlee— 
Including  C?hlna.  France,  the  UflB.R..  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States — 
bad  filed  the  neceaaary  instruments  of  ratUl- 
caUoo.  Hence.  October  24  became  United 
Nations  Day. 

We  are  a  United  NaUons  family;  our  eon 
David,  who  was  20  years  old  last  Sunday,  was 
born  the  same  day  the  United  Nation  became 
a  recognized  world  force  for  peace.    Not  only 
so.  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  issued  "some- 
where In  the  Atlantic"  on  August  14.  1941. 
and  August  14  Is  my  birthday     The  Dumbar- 
ton Oaiu  Conference  In  Washington^  DC. — a 
forerunner   of   the   United   NaUons   Confer- 
ence—concluded   on    October    7.    1944.    and 
October  7  Is  my  wife's  birthday      And.  the 
first  United  Nations  Conference,  attended  by 
delegates  tram  50  nations,  was  held  In  San 
Franclacojfceglnnlng  on  April  25.  1945:  and 
April  25  U  our  daughter  Mary's  birthday. 
So  we  are  truly  a  United  Nations  family. 
The    United    NaUons    will    be    a   man.   oT 
age.  Its  21st  birthday  in  1966.  as  wUl  my  son 
on  United  NaUons  Day.  October  24.  1966. 

Now  1966  Is  a  year  of  possible  crisis,  for  In 
1966  the  United  States  will  observe  the  26th 
anniversary  of  lU  entrai\ce  into  World  War  11. 
Ever  since  thU  Nation  was  "conceived  In 
Uberty  "  by  the  War  of  Independence,  each 
generation  of  American  youth  has  fought  in 
a  major  war. 

To  put  It  another  way.  In  the  170  year* 
from  1776  to  1946.  when  World  War  n  ended, 
our  NaUon  has  been  engaged  In  war  about 
•very  25  years. 


Vietnam:  The  Perimeter  Tbeory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAurokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
United  States  retreating  to  the  coast  and 
then  setting  up  defense  in  a  few  enclaves. 
Mr.  Max  Freedman.  a  columnist  for 
the  Washington  Post,  presents  some  very 
cogent  argviments  why  this  is  not  proper 
action  for  the  United  States  to  take. 
His  column  follows : 

Vietnam:  Thb  PxmmrrHi  Theo«y 
(By  Max  Freedman) 
Neither  a  military  nor  a  poUtlcal  case  can 
be  made  out  for  flghUng  the  war  In  Vietnam 
by  withdrawing  or  limiting  American  power 
to  Saigon  and  a  few  coastal  areas.  That  U 
true  despite  the  famous  names,  both  In  and 
out  of  Congress,  that  have  spoken  up  these 
last  few  days  In  favor  of  this  proposal. 

In  essence  this  plan  Is  based  on  the  mis- 
taken military  notion  that  It  is  scwnetlmea 
easier  to  defend  a  perimeter  than  a  clt^el. 
In  Vietnam  today  there  are  no  citadels  and 
few  perimeters.  The  United  States  would  be 
doomed  under  this  plan  to  be  an  occupying 
power  In  part  of  South  Vietnam  after  It  had 
conceded  and  accepted  defeat  In  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

If  thU  plan  were  adopted,  the  United  SUtee 
would  find  Its  strong  points  dependent  for 
Ita  food  supplies  on  a  countryside  that  was 
either  controlled  by  the  Vletcong  or  by  vil- 
lages who  no  longer  cared  what  happened 
to  American  troope.  It  Is  Impossible  to  think 
of  a  single  valid  reason  why  the  people  In 
the  Tillages  should  lift  a  finger  to  help  us 
once  we  had  withdrawn  to  our  own  selected 
poslUons. 

What  this  plan  means,  therefore.  Is  that 
we  would  seek  a  relatively  stronger  and  safer 
poalUon  for  ourselves  by  abandoning  the  rest 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Commumsts.  What 
assurance  Is  there  that  we  would  in  fact  have 
any  security?  The  Communists,  scenting  our 
weakness,  and  aided  now  by  a  population  suf- 
fering from  a  sense  of  betrayal,  would  keep 
up  the  attack.    Cooped  up  in  stationary  posi- 


tions, caught  In  a  sort  of  weak  Maglnot  Line, 
unable  to  use  the  military  asset  of  surprise 
or  to  take  the  offensive,  the  American  forces 
would  soon  find  that  their  strong  positions 
were  In  fact  dangerously  weak. 

But  suppose  this  plan,  In  defiance  of  all 
military  logic  and  experience,  actually  works? 
The  United  States,  by  Its  own  decision,  on  its 
own  authority.  In  defiance  of  Its  pledges, 
would  be  responsible  for  the  partition  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  there  were  any  political  leaders  In  cooped- 
up  Saigon  willing  to  work  with  us.  they 
would  form  the  most  despicable  of  puppet 
governments.  They  would  have  no  author- 
ity In  the  rest  of  the  country  with  their  own 
people.  For  the  United  States,  In  these 
changed  circumstances,  would  have  no  power 
except  the  base  and  fieetlng  power  of  a 
military  giant  occupying  part  of  a  distant 
land  that  does  not  belong  to  him.         A 

It  U  being  said,  rather  late  In  the'  day, 
that  the  United  States  has  no  obligation  to 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  to  vindicate  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  South  Vietnam.  Putting 
aside  that  argument  for  a  moment,  what 
obligation  have  we  to  partlUon  South  Viet- 
nam to  suit  our  Imagined  mlltlary  con- 
venience? If  another  country  did  this,  we 
would  denounce  It  as  blundering  and  brutal 
imperialism,  and  we  would  be  right. 

We  would  not.  In  reality,  have  even  a 
perimeter  to  defend  for  very  long.  The  more 
this  plan  Is  examined  the  clearer  It  becomes 
that  It  Is  the  prelude  to  a  settlement  based 
on  retreat,  withdrawal,  and  defeat. 

The  last  touch  of  unreality  Is  given  to  this 
plan  when  It  Is  remembered  that  its  advo- 
cates have  used  the  loudest  arguments  In 
the  past  to  tell  us  that  no  struggle  against 
Communist  subversion  can  be  won  by  guns 
and  military  power  alone.  The  war  has  to 
rest  on  foundations  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  reality.  Above  all  a  successful 
wj.r  has  to  enlUt  the  sympathy  and  support 
of  the  ordinary  people. 

The  plan  outrages  every  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples. It!  thinks  In  military  terms  alone. 
It  cares  nothing  for  the  unity  of  South  Viet- 
nam or  for  the  welfare  of  Its  people.  It  cares 
only  about  saving  Amerlcai|  lives  and  easing 
American  burdens. 

It  Is  not  a  candid  and  prudent  limitation 
of  American  alms  In  a  dangerous  war  whose 
end  no  one  can  foresee.  It  Is  selfish  folly 
dressed  up  as  a  deceptive  policy,  and  If  It 
were  ever  tried  It  would  be  a  shattering  fall- 


The  worst  thing  about  war  is  that  it  for- 
bids easy  solutions.  It  makes  no  sense  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam.  It  makes  even  less  sense  to 
get  half  out."  There  will  have  to  be  harder 
thoughts  and  harder  battles  before  the  end 
comes  Into  sight. 


President     Nyerere    of    Taniania     Pays 
Tribute  to  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TKXAS 
IN  THE  SENA-rt:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr..  President, 
anyone  who  reads  the  newspapers  knows 
that  the  United  States  is  frequently  criti- 
cized abroad.  We  must  realize  that  in 
many  cases  this  criticism  Is  motivated 
by  the  fact  that  as  the  freest  and  most 
prosperous  nation  on  earth  we  are  a 
handy  target.  It  is  nice  to  know  there 
are  able  leaders  abroad  who  recognize 
the  reasons  why  we  occupy  that  posl- 
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tion,  and*  who  are  ready  and  willing  to 
profit  from  our  example.  . 

One  such  leader  is  President  Julius 
Nyerere,  of  Tanzania.  In  dedicating  a 
hospital  In  Chimala  built  with  a  $70,- 
000  donation  from  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  In  Texas,  President 
Nyerere  told  thousands  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  that  "Americans  are  hard- 
working people  and  we  in  Tanzania  must 
try  to  follow  their  example." 

Religious  organizations  such  as  the 
Church  of  Christ  are  doing  an  Immense 
amount  of  good  work  in  hospital  build- 
ing and  medical  assistance  in  develop- 
ing countries.  The  hospital  In  Chimala 
Is  the  first  one  In  the  area.  Its  modern 
facilities,  including  a  maternity  ward 
and  X-ray  equipment,  will  serve  thou- 
sands of  people. 

I  am  pleased  that  three  Texans  have 
been  instrumental  In  planning  and  oper- 
ating the  hospital.  Mr.  Andrew  M.  Con- 
nally.  of  Arlington;  Dr.  Ron  Huddleston. 
of  Post;  and  Mrs.  Florine  Smalling,  of 
Azle;  each  played  important  roles 
In  bringing  about  the  success  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

I  wish  to  thank  President  Nyerere  for 
his  generous  recognition  of  and  kind 
words  about  the  work  done  by  Ameri- 
cans in  his  land.  I  hope  that  this  is  to 
be  Just  orie  of  many  fruitful  collabora- 
tions between  Americans  and  Tanzan- 
lans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  AP 
story  from  Dar-Es-Salaam  and  an  arti- 
cle from  the  I>ecember  28  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Associated  Press] 
Dar-ks-Salaam,  Tanzania. — The  President 
ot  Tanzania,  Julius  Nyerere,  praised  Ameri- 
cans Monday  at  the  dedication  of  a  mission 
hospital  In  Chimala. 

"Americana  are  hard-working  people  and 
we  In  Tanzania  must  try  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample," he  told  thousands  of  Tanzanians  at- 
tending the  opening  of  the  hOEpltal. 

The  Church  of  Christ  Mission  Hospital  was 
built  with  $70,000  donated  by  Church  of 
Christ. 

Nyerere  said  that  through  hard  Work 
Americans  have  become  the  richest  people 
in  the  world  and  he  told  the  Tanzanians 
that  they  also  must  work  hard  to  make  their 
country  self-sufficient. 

He  said  this  was  the  first  hospital  in  the 
area  and  he  was  pleased  at  the  modem  fa- 
cUlUee,  which  Include  a  maternity  ward  and 
X-ray  equipment. 

(From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Dec. 

28,  19651 

U.S.  HosprTAL  IN  Tanzania  Crrxo 

President  Julius  Nyerere.  of  Tanzania, 
yesterday  praised  Americans  during  the  dedl- 
caUon  of  a  60-bed  hospital  at  Chimala  for 
which  funds  were  provided  by  40  Church  of 
Christ  congregations  in  this  area. 

Andrew  M.  Connally,  a  Church  of  Christ 
missionary  who  has  Just  returned  for  a  fur- 
lough here  from  the  east  African  country, 
said  today  the  dedication  marked  the  first 
time  the  President  of  a  nation  has  opened 
a  Church  of  Christ  facility. 

Connally  was  active  in  supervision  of  plan- 
ning the  hospital — the  first  In  Tanzania. 

Park  Row  Church  of  Christ  in  ArUngton 
win  supervise  the  hospital,  and  funds  for  Its 
operation  will  be  supplied  by  Churches  of 
Christ  In  this  area  and  individuals. 


TBREX  TEARS  ON  DtJTT 

Connally  spent  3  years  in  Tanzania.  His 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Connally,  of 
3222  Avenue  H.  Mrs.  Connally's  parents  are 
retired  Port  Worthy  Fire  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  Franklin,  of  4010  Avenue  H. 

Both  the  missionary  and  his  wife  are  grad- 
uates of  Polytechnic  High  School.  Their 
parents,  who  are  members  of  Polytechnic 
Church  of  Christ,  were  active  In  the  hospital 
building  campaign. 

The  Church  of  Christ  now  has  43  churches 
and  about  5,000  members  in  Tanzania,  Con- 
nally said. 

Dr.  Ron  Huddleston,  a  native  of  Post,  and 
a  graduate  of  Baylor  University  Medical 
School,  Is  the  physician  serving  the  hospital. 
He  will  be  succeeded  later  by  Dr.  Raymond 
Wheeler  of  Wichita,  Kans.,  who  is  on  the 
development  committee  of  Abilene  Christian 
College  and  a  trustee  of  Oklahoma  Christian 
College. 

REGISTEREO    NT7RSE 

The  hospital's  registered  nurse  is  Mrs. 
Florine  Smalling.  Her  husband,  Wayne,  a 
former  engineer  at  General  Dynamics — Fort 
Worth,  is  an  administrator  at  the  hospital. 
The  SmalUngs  are  from  Azle. 

An  area  with  a  population  of  100,000  Is 
being  served  by  the  hospital. 

Some  of  the  elders  of  the  Park  Row  Church, 
accompanied  by  Connally,  plan  to  visit  the 
hospital  next  year. 

"Americans  are  hard-working  people  and 
we  in  Tanzania  must  try  to  follow  their 
example,"  Nyerere  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
$70,000  general  hospital. 

Nyerere  said  that  through  hard  work  Amer- 
icans have  become  the  richest  people  in  the 
world  and  told  the  thousands  of  Tanzanians 
attending  the  ceremony  that  they  also  must 
work  hard  to  make  their  country  self- 
sufficient. 

He  expressed  his  pleasure  at  his  country 
having  the  first  hospital  in  the  area  and 
noted  It  Included  a  maternity  ward  and 
X-ray  equipment. 


A  Letter  From  a  Serviceman  in  ^etnara 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mi".  Speaker,  some 
weeks  ago  I  received  a  letter  from  Sgt. 
David  L.  Hogan.  a  resident  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania's  22d  Congressional  District  who  is 
among  the  thousands  of  American  serv- 
icemen assigned  to  combat  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Because  it  speaks  for  the  many 
courageous  men  and  boys  exposed  to  the 
gunfire,  machinations,  and  treachery  of 
an  enemy  dedicated  to  the  destruction 
of  the  United  Stat^  and  of  freemen 
everywhere,  It  Is  important  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  read  this  message 
carefully.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

October  20,  1965. 
Hon.  John  P.  Satlor, 

Congreat   of   the    United   State*,   Houae   of 
Repreaentatives.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Satxor:  Here  is  a  Uttle  letter 
that  I'm  wrtUng  for  aU  of  the  VS.  service- 
men In  Vietnam. 

AMERICAN  nOHTING  ICKN 

I'm  writing  this  letter  because  I,  Uke  so 
many  other  servicemen,  serving  in  tbe  Be- 
pubUc  of  Vietnam,  are  getting  tired  of  getting 


t^e  newspaper  and  reading  about  our  fellow 
Americans  putUng  on  demonstrations  back 
home,  on  the  policies  toward  the  Vietnam 
situation.  It  would  be  a  lot  nicer  If  when 
they  got  together,  that  they  said  a  Uttle 
prayer  for  the  men  In  uniform  that  lost  their 
lives  over  here  fighting  for  the  people  back 
there  in  the  United  States,  so  that  they  can 
enjoy  all  of  the  freedoms  that  they  now  have. 

I,  like  so  many  other  American  servicemen, 
am  glad  that  I  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
come  over  here,  knowing  that  I  was  gladly 
serving  my  country  and  all  that  we  stand 
for.  It  kind  of  gets  to  the  man  in  uniform, 
when  he  passes  by  a  little  boy  or  girl  of  about 
three  or  four  years  old.  and  the  little  boy 
or  girl  stands  back  and  gives  you  a  salute  as 
though  you  were  a  four-star  general.  Instead 
of  a  dirty  GI.  that  has  just  returned  from  a 
mission  or  patrol.  It  makes  you  feel  wanted 
in  this  far-off  country. 

Mr.  Sayi.or,  I  know  that  you  have  received 
many  letters  on  this  same  subject,  but  I  just 
want  you  to  know  that  us  servicemen  that 
are  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  al- 
ways in  there  doing  what  we  can  and  are 
always  pulling  for  you  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Give  the  President  my 
regards,  and  I'm  wishing  him  a  speedy 
recovery.  This  is  Just  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  way  that  the  GI's  feel  over  here  toward 
the  demonstraUons. 

Thank  you  for  your  Ome  In  reading  this 
letter  and  your  kind  considerations  toward 
others. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sgt.  Davis  L.  Hocan,  RA13530746. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  gratifying  if 
it  were  possible  to  report  to  our  men  in 
Vietnam  that  the  demonstrations  of  last 
year  to  which  Sergeant  Hogan  refers 
have  by  now  been  dissipated  in  the  new 
surge  of  patriotic  fervor  experienced  by 
the  vast  majority  of  this  Nation's  citi- 
zenry. Unfortunately,  such  is  not  th« 
case.  Isolated  bands  of  misgxilded  dem- 
onstrators, prodded  by  Communist  prop- 
agandists, persist  in  attempts  to  torment 
and  to  confuse  in  the  hope  that  the  VS. 
policy  will  be  reversed  at  the  expense  of 
the  free  world. 

Whether  the  strategy  employed  by  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  his  advisers  is 
wholly  sound  may  be  open  to  question. 
Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  expressed 
areas  of  disagreement  in  the  conduct  of 
the  military  mission  in  Vietnam.  Yet  we 
stand  in  solid  support  of  our  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  carry  out  the  conunit- 
ment  to  protect  our  allies  against  the 
pei-fidious  and  diabolical  designs  of  the 
Red  vultures  in  Hanoi. 

Though  our  fighting  troops  have  every 
reason  to  resent  anything  less  than  na- 
tional imanimlty  in  appreciation  of  their 
efforts.  Sergeant  Hogan's  letter  is  far 
from  acrimonious.  If  it  is  asking  too 
much  for  the  anti-Vietnam  demonstra- 
tors to  pray  for  the  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  the  present  conflict,  per- 
haps the  very  suggestion  should  stimu- 
late Increased  prayer  among  the  rest  of 
the  people  in  this  country. 

It  may  be  time  for  the  churches  of 
America  to  begin  sounding  the)r  bells  at 
an  appointed  time  each  day  as  a  re- 
minder to  all  men,  women,  and  children 
that  our  men  in  uniform  are  putting  their 
lives  an  the  line  in  the  crusade  against 
an  enemy  of  God  and  of  freemen.  The 
gesture  would  give  further  assurance  to 
what  Sergeant  Hogan  and  his  buddies 
have  known  all  along:  that  most  Ameri- 
cans are  grateful  for  the  contributions 
of  their  fighting  men  and  are  praying 
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for  their  safety  and  success  regardless  of 
how  much  noise  a  few  detractors  may  be 
able  to  create. 


Tbe   159th  Birthday  AniuTersary  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vnotNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  ad- 
dress deUvered  by  Dr.  Frederic  Shriver 
Klein,  professor  of  history.  Franklin  & 
MarshaU  College.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

The  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Klein  were 
on  the  occasion  of  a  commemorative  pro- 
gram of  the  159th  birthday  anniversary 
of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  sponsored  by  the 
Ertstrict  of  Colurhbia  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
held  in  Statuary  Hall.  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington.  January  22.  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remasks  on  thk  Occasion  of  thx  Commmio- 

KATION   or  THK  ANNIVHWABT  OF  TK«  BlKTH- 
JtA-r  OF  BOBXllT  E.   L«.  BT  PRKDniC  SH«1VE« 

Ki.nN.  P»OFia*OR  OF  Hx«roBT.  Fbankun 
tt  ICarsrali.  Coli-xck.  Lancastek,  Pa. 
On  the  l8t  of  June  1962.  on  a  battleHeld 
only  a  few  nille«  from  Richmond,  while  the 
batUe  of  Pair  Oaks  waa  stUl  In  progress.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  Davis  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  military  adviser,  and  said,  with- 
out warning.  -General  Lee.  I  shall  assign  you 
to  the  command  of  this  army." 

Two  events  that  could  have  been  called 
chance  or  might  have  been  destiny,  had  un- 
expectedly brought  a  new  figure  to  the  stage 
of  American  history.  A  stray  bullet  and  a 
piece  of  shell  had  wounded  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
Johnston,  commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces  defending  Richmond;  and  his  next  in 
command.  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith,  suffered  an 
attack  of  what  Is  now  called  batUe  fatigue. 
Davis'  statement  at  that  moment  meant 
that  a  man  who  otherwise  might  have  played 
only  a  minor  role  In  our  Nation's  military 
history  was  to  take  a  position  of  responal- 
blUty  which  was  to  win  for  him  a  permanent 
place  of  honor  and  respect  In  the  heart*  of 
all  Americans,  as  well  as  to  make  him  a 
symbol  of  a  way  of  llf«  for  all  time.  Robert 
E.  Lees  military  activities  as  commander 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  lasted  less 
than  3  years,  and  yet  In  that  brief  span  of 
time  he  become  a  legend,  not  only  for  his 
army  or  for  VlrglnU  or  for  the  South,  but 
for  all  Americans  for  generatlqjis  to  come. 

How  did  this  man  capture  the  Imagination 
and  win  the  devotion  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike,  who  knew  little  about  htm  except  that 
somehow  he  Inspired  their  faith  and  confi- 
dence In  his  leadership?  When  he  took  com- 
mand, be  was  not  widely  known  for  his 
military  ability,  although  Gen.  Wlnfield 
Bcott.  who  had  soen  Lee's  action  In  the 
Mexican  War.  had  stated  that  Lee  was  the 
very  best  soldier  b«  had  ever  seen  In  the 
field,  and  urged  that  Le«  should  l>e  his  luc- 
eeesor  In  command  of  the  Union  Army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

But  Lee  came  to  his  command  with  some 
public  crttlclam  for  his  faUore  to  drive  tbe 
rederal  force*  out  of  western  Virginia,  and 


bad  even  been  referred  to  as  "Old  Granny 
Lee."  because  he  had  been  overcautlons.  He 
had  been  In  charge  of  the  seacoast  defenses 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  without 
much  success,  and  his  routine  Insistence  on 
the  digging  of  defensive  earthworks  did  not 
help  his  popularity  with  his  troops.  There 
were  no  enthusiastic  cheers  from  the  ranks 
when  the  news  of  his  command  was  an-/ 
nounced,  but  Jefferson  Davis  bad  the  same 
confidence  In  Lee  which  had  been  expressed 
by  General  Scott.  The  new  conunander's 
ability  as  a  great  military  strategist  was  yet  to 
be  demonstrated,  bu*.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
become  apparent. 

The  Lee  legend  did  not  develop  from  In- 
spiring statements  or  immortal  phrases  by 
Lee  which  crystallized  the  objectives  of  the 
southern  cause  Into  memorable  slogans  for 
a  great  crusade.  He  was  not  In  the  habit  of 
making  them.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
are  few.  If  any.  statements  from  Lee  which 
have  remained  In  the  memory  of  Americans 
to  typify  his  character  or  his  Ideals.  His 
letters  to  his  family  are  Informal,  warm,  and 
wholesome,  his  military  orders  are  simple 
and  direct,  and  his  few  formal  statements 
are  adequate  but  not  Immortal.  Even  the 
Impressive  General  Order  No.  9.  his  farewell 
address  to  his  troops,  was  drafted  by  his  aide. 
Charles  Marshall,  as  normal  staff  procedure. 
His  deeds  were  to  be  much  more  significant 
than  his  words. 

Nor  did  the  Lee  legend  develop  because  of 
any  dramatic  emotional  appeal,  for  he  was 
not  an  exciting  personality  who  captured 
popular  imagination  with  an  Image  of  a  gal- 
lant, reckless  cavalier.  There  was  none  of 
the  swashbuckling,  sword-wavlng  comara- 
derie  so  often  associated  with  the  popular 
Idea  of  the  typical  Civil  War  officer,  gallop- 
ing along  the  ranks  or  stirring  bis  troops 
with  fiery  words.  Lee  was  quiet,  outwardly, 
but  those  who  knew  him  beet  recognized  the 
constant  activity  of  his  alert  mind. 

Lee's  career  in  the  50  years  before  the  Civil 
War  throws  some  light  on  the  development 
of  the  qualities  which  were  to  earn  universal 
esteem  In  the  war  years.  It  Is  not  strange 
that  he  has  been  held  In  somewhat  of  the 
same  reverence  which  has  been  given  to 
Washington,  for  there  was  much  of  tbe 
Washington  tradition  In  Lee's  life.  There 
bad  been  an  Intimate  relationship  between 
his  father.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee.  and  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  the  legend  erf  Washing- 
ton must  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
Lee's  boyhood  days,  even  though  Robert's 
father  left  the  country  as  an  Invalid  when 
Lee  was  only  6  years  old.  But  the  shadow  of 
Washington  was  constantly  near  Lee. 
through  bis  life  in  Alexandria  and  at  Ar- 
lington, where  he  lived  with  his  wife.  Mary 
Ann  Custls.  a  descendant  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington. It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  words  which  his  father  had  used  In  de- 
scribing Washington.  "Plrst  In  war,  first  in 
peace,  and  first  In  the  hearts  of  bis  country- 
men." would  be  used  with  reference  to  Lee 
when  he  was  formally  appointed  a  com- 
mander of  the  Virginia  military  forces. 

Like  his  father.  Robert  E.  Lee  was  pri- 
marily a  soldier,  and  within  the  relatively 
small  circle  of  army  personnel,  he  was  recog- 
nised as  an  exceUeni  officer.  He  was  second 
m  his  class  at  West  Point,  efficient  as  an 
engineer.  an4  skillful  in  military  tactics  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War.  His  only  poslUon  of 
administrative  Importance  was  his  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  but  he  had  acquired  some 
public  recognition  as  tbe  result  of  his  sup- 
pression of  tbe  John  Brown  raid  at  Harpem 
Perry  in  1850.  when  be  was  called  upon  to 
command  the  troops  sent  to  the  scene  of  the 
Insurrection. 

So.  In  the  fateful  early  months  of  1861, 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  colonel  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry.  US.  Army,  highly  regarded 
toy  bis  superior  oacera,  but  not  weU  known 
to  tbe  rank  and  file  or  to  the  general  public. 


He  had  not  conunanded  large  bodies  of 
troops.  He  bad  no  political  experience  and 
little  political  Interest.  He  disapproved  of 
slavery  and  of  the  Idea  of  secession,  but  had 
made  no  impressive  public  statements.  He 
loved  bis  fanUly.  his  Virginia  home,  and  his 
chosen  care«r  In  the  Army.  In  these  respects, 
there  were  many  others  like  him.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  tbe  Arlington 
estate  occupied  much  of  his  time,  and  he 
seriously  considered  resigning  from  the  Army 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  problems 
of  managing  a  Virginia  plantation.  He  could 
not  have  foreseen  that  when  he  left  Arling- 
ton In  April  1861  It  would  be  lost  to  blm 
forever. 

What,  then,  was  there  about  this  man  that 
was  to  mark  him  for  a  place  In  our  Nation's 
history  among  the  great  Americans  of  all 
time?  The  3  brief  years  of  his  Civil  War 
career  as  an  Army  commander  demonstrated 
almost  Immediately  that  he  possessed  two 
outstanding  qualities  that  Impressed  friend 
and  foe  alike.  His  personal  character  repre- 
sented the  very  best  In  the  American  tradi- 
tion, and  bis  military  genius  surpassed  any- 
thing In  American  military  history  up  to  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

The    significant    aspects    of    his    personal 
character  began  to  become  apparent  as  soon 
as  destiny  selected  him  to  lead  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  June  1.  1862.    Lee  had 
a  quality  of  quiet  dignity  which  was  as  nat- 
ural  and  normal  to  him  as  though  he  had 
been   trained   for   a   position    of   leadership 
during  every   previous   moment  of   his  life. 
It  was  a  characteristic   which   became   Im- 
mediately apparent  even  to  those  who  might 
have  known  blm  for  only  a  short  time,  and 
which  rarely  failed  to  Impress  his  associates. 
One  of  hla  acquaintances   called  him   'J^e 
noblest  looking  man  he  ever  saw."  and^e 
concept  of  nobility  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  him  constantly.     It  was  recognized  by 
contestants  on  both  sides,   and   a  northern 
newspaper,  at   the   time   of  his  death,   only 
6    years   after    the    end    of    the    bitter    war. 
called  him  one  of  the  few  men  who  through- 
out the  contest  most  nearly  represented  the 
Idea  of  the  true  knightly  soldier.     Even  at 
the  height  o*  the  conflict,  when  both  sides 
were  hurUng  bitter   and  often   exaggerated 
accounts  of  barbarities  and  atrocities,  there 
was   no  chink  in  Lee's   armor  which  could 
be  attacked.    "No  man  has  so  few  enemies," 
wrote  a  British  observer.    Almost  any  officer 
could    be.    and    usually    was    criticized    for 
small  personal  vices,  but  Lee  abhorred  pro- 
fanity, abstained  from  tobacco,  and  shunned 
alcohol.     He   was    a   large,   handsome   man. 
commanding   In   appearance,    careful    about 
personal  details,  and  fond  of  neatness  and 
order.     He  had  a  quiet  humility  which  led 
him   to   take   entire    personal    responsibility 
when  falluree  occurred,  and  to  refrain  from 
criticism  of  others  even  when  the  faults  were 
obvious.     The  New  York  Times  commented, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  "By  his  unobtrusive 
modesty  and  purity  of  life  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  most  bitterly  deplore 
his  course  in  the  rebellion."    It  Is  significant 
that  his  former  foes  could  deplore  his  stand, 
but   they   could   not  be   angry   or   resentful 
toward  him. 

This  knightly  quaUty,  so  often  romantically 
associated  with  the  chivalry  of  the  Old 
World,  was  a  natural  chriracterlstic  and  not 
an  assumed  poee.  as  was  &o  often  the  case 
with  some  of  the  military.  He  seemed  to  per- 
sonify the  aristocratic  tradition — confident 
and  assured  on  horseback  on  the  battlefield, 
friendly  and  sympathetic  to  his  troops, 
courteous  and  poUte  to  his  associates,  gra- 
cious and  gallant  with  the  fair  sex.  and  sin- 
cerely religious  with  simple  and  confident 
faith. 

But  It  was  not  only  the  recognized  nobility 
of  character  that  raised  the  name  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  to  a  proud  place  In  our  history 
Knlghtllneea  demands  not  only  goodness  and 
gaUantry.  but  a  knight  must  be  able  to  fight 
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and  to  fight  well,  and  the  work  of  a  soldier 
was  Lee's  real  love  and  life  work.  As  a  sol- 
dier, he  had  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity which  made  tbe  war  a  series  of  profee- 
slonal  problems  for  which  he  had  trained 
most  of  hl«  life,  and  which  It  was  his  obliga- 
tion to  solve  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Strangely  enough,  although  he  became 
and  will  always  remain  tbe  symbol  of  the 
Confederacy.  Lee  concerned  himself  not  at 
all  with  the  political  or  Ideological  aspects  of 
the  war.  He  was  sincerely  opposed  to  seces- 
sion and  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  pas- 
sionately Interested  In  the  permanence  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  had  written,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  "There  Is  no  sacrifice  I 
am  not  ready  to  make  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  save  that  of  honor  •  •  •  I 
wish  for  no  other  flag  but  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

But  the  web  of  fast-moving  events  In  April 
of  1861  trapped  Lee  as  it  trapped  many  others. 
Lee's  resignation  from  the  U.S.  Army  took 
place  not  to  Join  the  Confederate  Army,  but 
because  he  could  not  accept  the  offer  to  com- 
mand the  newly  raised  Union  Army  which 
threatened  the  invafilon  of  Virginia.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  he  might  even  have  pre- 
ferred to  close  his  Army  career  and  remain 
neutral.  If  that  were  possible,  but  he  could 
not  refuse  service  for  the  defense  of  hl»  be- 
loved Virginia,  and  when  Virginia  Joined  the 
Confederacy,  her  cause  had  become  his.  It 
had  been  a  terrible  and  soul-searching  deci- 
sion for  him  to  make,  but  when  he  had  de- 
termined upon  hla  duty,  there  was  no 
thought  of  tiimlng  back,  and  hla  goal  was 
clear  to  him— the  dedication  of  his  military 
abUity  to  the  cause  of  Virginia  and  the  Con- 
federacy. 

While  there  was  little  opportunity  during 
the  flrst  year  of  the  war  for  demonstration 
of  any  exceptional  military  genius,  he  did 
become  one  of  the  few  persons  who  enjoyed 
the  complete  confidence  of  Jefferson  Davis 
because  Lee  was  tactful  and  dlplomaUc 
enough  to  understand  the  peculiar  comblna- 
Uon  of  mllitory  authority  and  political  states- 
manship which  Davis  embodied. 

But  his  real  ability  became  apparent 
within  a  few  days  after  hu  appointment  to 
full  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond. HU  special  quallUes  of  military  skill 
had  an  Immediate  opportunity,  and  the  char- 
acteristics which  were  to  give  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  mlUtary  genius  became  apparent  at 
once. 

The  audacity  of  hU  first  major  campaign 
on  the  peninsula  In  1862  was  a  dramatic 
prophecy  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
him  In  the  future,  tor  it  was  a  daringly  bold 
adventure  that  might  have  been  disastrous. 
His  army  was  outnumbered  and  faced  by 
powerful  forces  within  a  few  miles  from 
Richmond.  He  diVlded  hU  army,  leaving 
only  a  token  force  in  defense  of  the  Capitol 
and  prepared  to  strike  the  Union  Army  on 
the  northern  flank.  cutUng  off  their  base  of 
supplies. 

Ordering  Jackson  to  threaten  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  Stuart  to  threaten  Union 
communication  and  supply  lines,  his  brU- 
llanUy  conceived  and  coordinated  campaign 
resulted  In  7  days  of  battle  which  turned 
almost  cerum  defeat  into  decisive  repulse 
of  the  Union  Army.  Never  again  were  there 
to  be  charges  that  Lee  was  overcautious 
for  the  success  of  this  first  major  campaign 
won  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  army. 

In  rapid  eucceeelon.  the  actions  of  his 
army  at  2d  Manassas.  Antletam,  Fredericks- 
burg, and  ChancellorsvUle  demonstrated 
that  here  was  a  new  master  of  military 
strategy,  and  It  was  not  long  before  Lee 
became  the  symbol  of  the  hopeful  invinci- 
bility of  the  Confederate  Army.  And  yet 
Lee  was  not  Invincible,  and  there  were  de- 
feats as  weU  aa  victories,  although  the  de- 
feats were  never  followed  by  the  bitter  re- 
crtmlnaUons  or  crlticUms  which  so  often 
occurred  when  military  plana  went  awry 


While  today  Round  Table  members  and 
Civil  War  hlstorlana  spend  endless  houra 
In  pointing  out  the  mistakes  of  ClvU  War 
generals,  L«e  woxild  have  wasted  no  time 
or   argument  on  such   matters. 

He  had  always  understood  that  command 
means  responsibility,  and  never  was  this  con- 
viction more  dramatically  demonstrated 
than  «(n  the  third  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg when  Pickett's  charge  had  been  re- 
pulsed, and  the  long  cjunpalgn  had  ended 
In  failure.  Many  things  had  gone  wrong  on 
that  third  day,  but  Lee's  only  summary  of 
the  situation  was  contained  In  his  simple 
statement,  "it  was  all  my  fault."  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  moments 
of  his  career.  The  story  U  told  that  when 
he  overheard  some  criticisms  of  the  way  In 
which  the  battle  had  progressed,  he  turned 
to  the  critic  and  commented.  "Young  man. 
why  did  you  not  ^11  me  that  before  the 
battle?  Even  as  stupid  a  man  as  I  am  can 
see  It  all  now." 

Lee's  reputation  as  a  great  military  com- 
mander came  from  a  number  of  qualities — 
his  quick  grasp  of  the  military  situation,  the 
simplicity  of  his  plans,  his  prompt  decisions 
about  major  objectives,  and  the  confidence 
he  placed  In  his  subordinates  to  carry  out 
his  orders,  which  was  not  always  Justified. 
He  concerned  himself  about  details,  recon- 
naissance and  the  abilities  of  his  opponent. 
He  had  learned  an  Important  lesson  from 
his  early  military  training — that  the  duty  of 
a  commander  Is  to  make  the  final  decision 
and  to  stick  to  It.  HU  miUtary  orders  were 
simple  and  uncomplicated,  and  their  even- 
tual success  det}ended  on  the  amount  of 
Initiative  and  responsibility  assumed  by 
others,  it  was  a  way  of  permitting  the  men 
under  him  to  exercise  some  of  their  own 
Judgment,  and  to  have  them  experience  some 
of  the  problems  Involved  In  making  signifi- 
cant decisions.  He  had  learned  to  analyze 
a  military  problem  with  an  unusual  capacity 
to  anticipate  his  opponent's  probable  ac- 
tions, and  no  small  part  of  his  reputation 
came  from  the  speed  with  which  he  deter- 
mined upon  his  ptollcles. 

The  admiration  which  Lee's  troopn  gave 
their  commander  w»s  inspired  In  large  part 
by  his  air  of  quiet  confidence  and  in  {lart 
by  the  fact  that  he  usually  kept  his  army  on 
the  offensive,  which  Is  always  more  Inspiring 
than  the  uncertain  situation  of  waiting  fir 
an  enemy  attack.  While  the  South  Itself 
was  on  the  defensive  Lee  usually  managed  to 
turn  a  defensive  situation  Into  an  offensive 
attack.  The  man  who  Inspired  the  affec- 
tionate title  of  "Marae  Robert"  had  the  im- 
portant quality  which  Boldlers  need — confi- 
dence In  their  commander,  and  this  confi- 
dence did  not  come  from  grand  reviews  or 
Inspirational  speeches,  but  simply  from  the 
fact  that  Lee  almost  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  mystery  who  never  by  word  or  deed  let 
the  slightest  Impression  grow  that  he  had 
anjrthing  on  his  mind  but  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  winning  the  next  battle.  He  became 
the  Ideal  father  Image  to  both  officers  and 
men.  and  the  graying  hair  and  beard  which 
had  now  replaced  the  youthful  black  mus- 
tache of  his  earlier  days  added  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  patriarch. 

It  la  Interesting  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  two  men  who  became  symbols  of  the  two 
causes  which  came  Into  conflict  during  the 
ClvU  War.  There  U  a  Lincoln  legend,  too. 
but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  two  men 
could  be  found  In  poelUons  of  leadership  at 
the  same  time  with  more  dUTerent  charac- 
teristics. 

Many  of  Lincoln's  simple  phrases  have  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  the  American 
phlloeophy,  but  there  Is  UtUe  from  Lee  to 
quote.  Lee  was  a  soldier,  concerned  en- 
tirely and  solely  with  hla  military  responsi- 
bility, while  Lincoln  found  himself  deeply 
Involved  In  military  affairs,  with  very  little 
experience  or  quaUflcatlon.  Lincoln  was 
awkward,  rough.  oCten  crude,  and  sometlmae 


held  In  contempt  even  by  his  associates, 
while  Lee  seemed  to  enjoy  universal  respect. 
Both  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  tbe 
subject  of  bitter  cartoons  and  lampoons,  but 
Lee  could  not  be  caricatured  or  ridiculed. 
And  yet  these  two  men  whom  chance  had 
thrown  Into  conflict  had  one  great  human 
characteristic  In  common — the  quality  of  In- 
finite patience  In  the  face  of  towering  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  sadness  In  both  of  them  and  with 
the  sadness,  humility.  Both  seemed  con- 
stantly conscious  of  their  inability  to  com- 
pletely solve  the  task  which  Providence  had 
given  them,  and  yet  both  had  unconquerable 
faith  that  they  must  do  their  best,  as  they 
saw  It,  and  take  the  final  awful  resp>onslbU- 
Ity  for  their  actions. 

They  are  a  strange  contrast,  outwardly 
representing  two  entirely  different  person- 
alities, but  Inwardly  having  much  similarity 
in  the  common  knowledge  that  they  must 
bear  the  weight  of  their  respective  prob- 
lems by  thenjselves.  must  conceal  the  temp- 
tation to  despair  In  times  of  darkness,  and 
bear  their  mUfortunes  with  silent  patience. 
We  must  be  realistic  with  Robert  B.  Lee's 
place  in  history,  as  we  must  be  with  everf- 
one.  There  U  a  constant  tempUUon  to  deal 
in  unqualified  superlatives  with  national 
figures  whose  Uvea  have  earned  them  a  stg- 
nlflcant  place  forever  In  our  history,  and 
perhaps  to  cloud  some  of  the  real  truth  with 
imaginary  achievements.  We  should  re- 
member that  Lee  was  not  faced  with  the 
overall  responslbUlttes  which  confronted  Jef- 
ferson DevU.  who  had  the  problem  of  rec- 
onciling the  unity  of  the  new  Confederacy 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  separate 
States.  In  addition  to  his  almoet  overzealous 
concern  with  mlUtary  affairs. 

Lee  led  only  one  army,  and  never  had  th* 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  larger  command 
which  was  awarded  to  him  as  commander 
In  chief  only  In  the  last  weeks  of  the  war 
Lee  never  found  himself  in  the  position  of 
a  political  general,  as  so  often  happened  la 
both  the  northern  and  southern  armies. 

It  Is  all  the  more  significant  that  this 
man.  who  stood  in  the  spotlight  of  Ameri- 
can history  for  only  a  few  years,  whose  ac- 
tivities Involved  only  one  geographical  area 
of  a  vast  conflict,  and  who  said  rarely  a  word 
about  the  causes  or  objectivee  of  the  con- 
test In  which  he  was  Involved,  should  have 
emerged  as  a  symbol  of  everything  that  could 
be  admired  In  the  human  personality. 

We  honor  and  revere  his  memory  tor  hta 
purity  of  character,  and  for  the  Influence  It 
has  left  with  later  generations.  There  have 
been  many  other  leaders  who.  In  their  words 
and  their  acUons,  presented  only  an  Image 
of  violent  and  bitter  rebellion,  but  Lee  could 
only  appear  as  the  champion  of  a  noble  cru- 
sade, even  though  the  war  had  some  of  both 
aspecU.  As  a  military  leader,  thoee  who  have 
chosen  this  as  their  profession  will  always 
study  and  hope  to  emulate  his  cool  and  dar- 
•  Ing  InlUatlve,  which  enabled  an  army  to  out- 
maneuver  and  often  to  defeat  forces  superior 
in  numbers  and  training.  We  honor  hUn  for 
hla  sense  of  duty,  hU  single-minded  devotion 
to  the  task  which  faced  him.  and  hla  refusal 
to  be  diverted  by  problems  which  were  not 
his  responsibility. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  we  are  faced 
with  a  mixture  of  emotions.  The  Nation  can 
well  be  thankful  that  such  a  man  emerged  In 
a  time  of  crUU  to  give  us  a  model  which  we 
might  well  attempt  to  follow,  but  we  are  also 
reminded  of  a  tragic  war  between  brothers 
which  we  cannot  blip,  but  deplore,  as  we 
place  It  on  the  pages  of  our  history.  ShorUy 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  It  was  written, 
"The  glories  achieved  In  a  civil  war  are  un- 
enviable at  best.  The  Romans  never  erected 
monuments  on  the  battleflelds  of  their  clvU 
wars,  nor  permitted  orations  to  the  return- 
ing conqueror  in  an  internecine  strife." 

We  cannot  erase  this  century-old  confllat 
from  the  pagee  of  our  history,  btrt  history 
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gives  us  the  lessons  of  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  from  our  pact.  Lee  can  now  b«  hon- 
ored and  re6p>ected  by  all  Americans  just  as 
the  tragic  fury  of  civil  war  can  be  univer- 
sally deplored.  This  man  peraonlfled  forever 
the  Ideal  concept  of  that  simple  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  "an  officer  and  a  gentleman."  It 
has  been  truly  said.  "He  did  his  best,  and 
left  the  rAt  to  Heaven." 


Nation  Come*  To  Know  Buffalo  as  a  City 
of  Music  Ferment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or    NTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  our 
Nation  continues  to  emphasize  increased 
attention  to  the  arts.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  our  city  of  Buffalo.  NY..  Is 
surging  forward  In  the  musical  field. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  below  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  on  Janu- 
ary 26.  1966.  outlining  some  of  our  city's 
musical  activities: 

Natiom  Comcb  To  Kifow  Bttttalo  as  a  Cttt 

or  Musical  PsiMurr 

(By  John  Dwyer) 

(Buffalo  as  a  gn>wlng  force  in  new  music 
has  come  increasingly  to  national  attention. 
This  perspective  on  the  Buffalo  role  was  pub- 
lished In  a  recent  Issue  of  High  Fidelity 
magazine,  in  Its  Musical  America  section, 
under  th«  title,  "New  Frontier — The  Word 
Is  Out.") 

It's  an  odd — but  explainable — fact  that 
some  cafe  loungers  In  Rome,  conservatory 
far-outs  In  Warsaw,  and  the  swinging  elec- 
tronic crowd  In  Cologne  should  know  nvore 
about  musical  Buffalo  than  most  Americans. 
As  ever,  public  awareness  lags  behind  a  cul- 
tural upsurge. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  travels  faster 
tKan  A  message  on  the  International  com- 
posers' grapevme.  On  this  Instant-relay  sys- 
tem, the  word  Is  out  on  Buffalo. 

The  town  has  beeome  a  fermentlAg  e«n- 
t«r  at  new  musle.  a  haven  for  young  eom- 
poaers  from  a  doaen  oountrlea.  a  large-scale 
producer  of  premieres,  an  academy  for  per- 
formers in  quite  new  styles  and  techniques. 
mriMcrm  old  vtki*na 

The  principal  forums  are  the  Buffalo  Phll- 
bannonlc  under  composer -conductor  Lukas 
FoM  and  the  State  University  of  Buffalo 
music  department  under  oompoeer-educator 
AUen  Sapp — with  a  strong  assist  from  the 
Albrlght-Knox  Art  Oallery.  under  a  noted 
expert  on  the  open  mind.  Director  Gordon 
Smith. 

It  has  taken  less  than  5  years,  this  ctil- 
tural  transformation  tn  a  city  which  has 
reflected,  so  long  and  so  graciously,  old 
Vienna  In  Its  orchestra  and  the  ISth  century 
In  Its  streets.  It  seems  almost  an  after- 
thought that  the  city  is  rebuilding  Itself, 
after  long  and  contenttfl  delay,  as  If  to  dress 
up  In  a  hurry  for  the  new  era.  Buffalo,  an 
old  tronUer  toim.  is  astobllshlng  a  new  fron- 
Uar. 


The  first  national  attention  came  last 
spring  tn  prsaa  and  quarterly  accounts,  and 
a  spread  of  several  pages  tn  Life  magaalne.  on 
Buffalo's  first  Festival  of  the  Arts  today. 
This  was  a  )oltlng.  week-long  affair  Including 
surrealist  nude  dancars  (wall,  wearing  thin 
ooats  of  mineral  oU)  and  such  realized  hallu- 


cinations as  a  symphonic  poem  for  100  metro- 
nomes. There  was  music,  too.  some  of  It 
powerful 

As  a  prelude  to  this  S-year  span,  there 
were  some  deceptively  conservative  moves. 

First,  Frederick  and  Alice  Slee.  of  Buffalo, 
left  the  Slee  bequest,  yielding  a  yearly  In- 
come of  about  aM.OOO.  to  bring  one  or  two 
Slee  composers  a  year,  present  the  Budapest 
Quartet  annually  In  a  complete  Beethoven 
cycle,  and  stage  modern  music  programs  and 
special  events,  with  visiting  artists. 

ARSrVKO'IM     IBSl 

Aaron  Ckjpland,  the  first  Slee  occupant, 
said  It  was  the  "other  chair"  besides  the 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  professorship  of  Har- 
vard. 

Other  Slee  professors  to  date;  Carlos  Cha- 
vez, Leon  Klrchner,  Ned  Rorem,  Allen  Sapp. 
Alexel  Haleff.  Leo  Smith.  David  Diamond. 
Virgil  Thomson,  George  Rochberg,  and  the 
remarkable  Maurlclo  Kagel  of  Argentina  and 
Cologne. 

Compooer  Allen  Sapp  arrived  via  Harvard 
and  Wellesley  faculties  In  1961  to  become 
chairman  of  State  University  of  Buffalo  music 
department,  on  the  death  of  founder  Cam- 
eron Balrd  of  Buffalo.  Then,  the  Budapest 
Quartet  picked  up  and  came  to  Buffalo  to 
stay,  as  resident  ensemble  In  the  university. 
Last  season,  the  members  performed  60 
works  in  IS  recitals,  also  appearing  Individ- 
ually In  various  duo  and  trio  programs  with 
other  artists. 

NOW    IN    THOtO    BKASON 

Lukas  Foss,  now  In  bis  third  season,  took 
over  the  Buffalo  Philharmonic  baton  from 
Joeef  Krlps.  who  went  on  to  the  San  Fran- 
daco  orchestra  after  a  Buffalo  decade  up- 
grading the  orchestra  significantly. 

Foes  promptly  set  the  community  on  Its 
ear  with  the  American  premiere  of  Karl- 
helnz  Stockhausen's  "Momente"  and  music 
of  the  Polish  avant  garde.  Dr.  Sapp  brought 
In  composer-pianist  Leo  Smlt  to  head  the 
piano  department,  and  Heinz  Rehfuss  for 
the  voice  department. 

The  great  culminating  force,  now  in  its 
second  year  has  been  the  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  In  the  university,  launched 
with  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  of 
$300,000  and  substantial  money  and  services 
from  the  university  itself. 

rr    IS    A    OOtNG    CONCIXl* 

It  was  designed  by  Foea  and  Implemented 
by  Sapp.  and  the  two  mentors  shopped 
Europe  and  America  for  talent.  There  are 
no  students  involved.  These  are  young,  paid 
professionals  from  many  States  and  several 
oountrlea— composers.  Instrumentalists,  sing- 
ers and  scholars.  They  earn  M,aOO  a  yaar 
plus  allowances,  and  their  functions  are  to 
create  and  perform — no  teaching. 

The  project's  funding  is  passing  gradually 
from  the  foundation  to  the  university.  It  Is 
a  permanent,  going  concern.  There  were  19 
of  these  young  musicians,  called  Creative 
Associates  last  season — most  of  them  return- 
ing this  season. 

Manhattan  impresarios  would  weep  at  the 
amount  and  quality  of  performance  oSe^ed 
Buffalo  audiences  on  free  admission,  on  Ui) 
donors'  philosophy  that  these  events  should 
not  be  overtly  commercial. 

BASMB)   PKAISa 

The  Creative  Associates  present  the  Foss- 
deslgned  "Evenings  for  New  Music"  series  In 
the  Albrlght-Knox  Art  Gallery,  repeating 
them  a  couple  of  nights  later  In  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall.  The  gallery,  by  the  way.  Is 
also  an  International  topic  as  a  collector  of 
abstractionist,  kinetic,  optic,  and  pop  art. 

It*  chlaf  patron  Is  Seymour  Knos.  who  is 
bead  of  the  New  York  State  Oovincll  on  the 
Arta. 

The  AasodatM  are  no  Inward-tumlng 
group.  Violinist  Paul  Zukofsky  made  a  very 
suoceseful  Town  Hall  debut  and  la  starting 
on    a    concert    career.      Composed    Fredrle 


Myrow  earned  particular  praise  for  a  com- 
missioned work  In  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  Festival. 

PREMIERES    LISTED 

An  Interesting  arrival  In  Buffalo  Is  com- 
poser Vlnko  Olobokar  of  Yugoslavia,  and 
composer  Michael  von  Blel  follows  Stock- 
hausen  and  Kagel  on  the  visiting  list  from 
Cologne. 

Composer  Sylvano  Bu.ssottl  of  Italy  was 
well  estoblUhed  before  arrival,  with  several 
works  played  In  Europe. 

Premieres  have  included  Maurlclo  Kagel's 
sensational  "sur  scene."  music  theater  satire 
of  mlnd-loosenlng  elUsct,  staged  In  a  Jewel  of 
a  new  downtown  salon  In  the  Buffalo  and 
Erie  County  Library:  Bussottl's  weird  "Selon 
de  Sade"  In  the  gallery.  "Tren."  by  Pender- 
Ickl,  of  Poland.  In  Klelnhans  Music  Hall  (the 
Philharmonic  home) .  to  ntune  a  few. 

TO    EXTEND    SEASON 

A  true  innovation  opening  this  season  was 
the  university's  week-long  India  Music 
Festival,  with  sarodlst  All  Akbar  Khan,  tabla 
performer  Shankar  Ghoeh.  dancers,  and 
forimis  on  the  music,  thought,  and  art  of 
India — perhaps  the  first  thing  of  Its  scope 
In  the  coxintry. 

The  current  Philharmonic  season  under 
Foes  offers  works  of  Bcrlo.  Nono.  Lutoslawskl. 
Rolf  Lleberman.  among  others.  The  season 
win  be  extended  by  3  weeks  In  May — another 
large  venture  with  Rockefeller  Foundation 
aaatstance,  with  workshops  In  modern  music 
and  rehearsals  on  several  Western  New  York 
campuses,  followed  eventually  by  per- 
formances In  the  Buffalo  music  hall. 

EXCmNO    TIME    IN    BCTFALO 

The  Buffalo  magnetism  works  in  a  curious 
way.  Last  spring,  young  Dr.  Frank  D'Accone. 
university  musicologist,  wrote  an  article  on 
Buffalo  miislc  for  Rome's  prestigious  Muslca 
dOggl. 

Its  e<lltor.  noted  Claudlo  Sartorl.  Is  now 
on  the  Buffalo  campus,  teaching  and 
researching  for  the  season.  All  in  all.  it's  an 
exciting  time  In  Buffalo,  and  for  audiences 
as  well,  growing  larger  and  somewhait  less 
bewildered. 

For  a  critic.  It's  a  happy  departure  from 
oft-told  tales.  Some  of  It  Is  preposterous 
and  forgettable,  some  of  It  truly  musical. 
All  of  It  seems  necessary,  to  produce  that 
smaller,  treasurable  portion  which  is  artistic 
and  important. 


CongTcttman    Horton     Salutes     Lighted 
Schoolhonte  Project  in  Rochester,  N.Y., 


a*    ''Effective 
Poverty 


Effort"    in    Combating 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  EOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

inesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  HpRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
with  purposeful  pride  that  I  cast  my 
vote  Ir/favor  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nitvMct  on  August  8.  1964;  and  with 
Iclpatlon  of  a  renewed  potential,  I 
il>ported  its  continuation  in  1965.  It 
las  l)een  my  hope  that  the  enactment 
/and  implementation  of  this  legislation 
'would  provide  a  truly  effective  avenue 
of  advancement  in  the  war  against  pov- 
erty in  the  district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  as  well  as  in  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Certainly,  the  achievement  of 
such  a  rreat  goal  as  the  elimination  of 
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poverty  and  its  effects  can  be  marked 
only  by  area  accomplishments. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  la 
founded  on  several  significant  purposes, 
one  of  which  Is  to  provide  programs 
which  will  prepare  our  young  people  for 
the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  One 
of  the  necessities  of  this  preparation  Is 
the  evolvement  of  effective  educational 
backgrounds  for  our  citizens.  With  this 
necessity  as  Its  goal,  the  lighted  school- 
house  project  was  undertaken  in  my 
home  community  of  Rochester,  N.Y. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  share  a  progress 
report  on  this  project  with  my  collea- 
gues in  Congress.  The  following  article 
was  published  during  adjournment  In 
the  November  1965.  issue  of  Greater 
Rochester  Commerce,  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

Thx  Liortxd  Schoolhousk  Pboject 

The  lighted  schoolhouse  project,  sponsored 
by  Action  for  a  Better  Community.  Inc..  the 
antlpoverty  agency  of  the  city  of  Rochester 
and  Monroe  County,  held  what  amounted  to 
a  "crash  program"  in  July  and  August. 

Nicholas  R.  MUella.  on  loan  from  the  city 
school  district,  and  Sister  Jamesetta.  simi- 
larly on  loan  from  the  Catholic  diocesan 
schools,  are  codirectors  of  the  lighted  school- 
house  project.  The  Reverend  William  M. 
Roche,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
Catholic  diocese,  and  Dr.  Herman  R.  Gold- 
berg, superintendent  of  the  Rochester  public 
schools,  have  given  carte  blanche  Invitations 
to  use  the  resources  of  their  staffs  and  facili- 
ties. Dr.  Walter  Cooper.  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
and  Dr.  Walter  Llfton  of  the  public  school 
system — both  interim  directors  of  ABC, 
Inc. — encouraged  and  supported  the  fledgling 
project  during  the  Initial  organizational 
stages. 

The  directors  think  that  the  teachers  who 
received  the  nearly  1.000  boys  and  girls  Into 
public  and  parochial  schools  this  September 
are  finding  the  lighted  schoolhouse  students 
"attltudlnally  better"  In  these  speclttc  ways. 

(1)  A  greater  feeling  of  security  In  his 
classroom — that  school  exists  for  him  and 
that  administrators  and  teachers  are  tber* 
to  serve  him. 

(2)  That  he  has  a  more  aggressive  attitude 
toward  learning,  for  learning  is  an  aggressive 
process. 

(3 )  That  he  Is  unafraid,  for  fear  may  be  an 
insurmountable  stumbling  block  to  learning. 

(4)  That  he  has  acquired  a  feeling  of  self- 
respect  and  worth  as  a  person  who  can  hope, 
dream,  and  plan  for  a  decent  future  as  his 
brother's  equal. 

(5)  That  he  has  caught  on  to  the  Idea  of 
Involvement  In  school  life,  especially  high 
school  students— as  so  many  find  themselves 
worked  out  to  the  periphery  of  all  the  school's 
central  activity.  Once  on  the  edge,  these 
studenu  have  pretty  much  reached  the  point 
of  no  return  and  the  next  step  is  to  fade 
out  of  school  altogether. 

Each  center  was  staffed  with  a  director  a 
guidance  counselor,  a  speech  therapist  '  a 
remedial  reading  teacher,  a  psychologist  on 
call,  music  and  art  teachers,  and  the  teaching 
staff  tojhandle  the  basic  Instructional  pro- 
gram. *^ 

From  300  applicants  for  teaching  rouUnes 
TO  well-qualified  persons  were  selected  To 
these  about  25  volunteers,  both  professional 
and  nonprofessional,  were  added.  College  and 
high  school  studenu  who  were  free  to  serve 
in  the  summer  program  performed  ably. 

Aggregate  dally  attendance  for  the  summer 
totaled  23.591.     The  total  cost  of  staffing  all 

centers  this  summer  amountd   to  »39  609 

the  cost  per  pupil  for  instructional  staff  for 
8  weeks  amounted  to  about  $1.69  per  day 
This  low  cost  could  not  have  been  main- 
tained If  It  had  not  been  that  nearly  5,000 


hours  of  contributed  services  were  rendered 
by  volunteers.  Cost  for  supplies  averaged 
about  t2  per  pupil  for  the  entire  session. 

Sister  Jamesetta.  8SJ.,  codlrector  of  the 
lighted  schoolhouse  project,  holds  a  Ph.  D. 
degree  In  educational  psychology.  She  came 
to  the  project  from  Nazareth  Academy  where 
she  was  principal  of  this  aU-glrl  high  school 
of  1.500  students. 

Mr.  MUella.  former  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School.  No.  13.  emphasized  the  whole- 
hearted nonsectarlan  cooperation  in  the 
lighted  schoolhouse  project: 

"The  five  major  centers  found  welcome 
housing  In  the  educational  buildings  of  three 
Protestant  churches,  the  top  floor  of  one 
parochial  school  which  was  not  being  used, 
and  In  the  area  of  three  storefronts  and  the 
rooms  to  be  foimd  Immediately  above.  All 
the  centers  are  situated  In  the  deprived 
neighborhoods  as  centrally  as  possible. 

"The  satellite  centers,  which  were  usually 
one-  or  two-rooi^affalrs,  were  used  by  pri- 
mary children  asHhe  distance  to  a  major 
center  might  prove  too  great  for  these 
children  to  attend  safely.  An  abandoned 
concrete  block  building  once  used  as  a  small 
printing  establishment,  a  small  house  owned 
by  St.  Lucy's  Catholic  Church,  the  Sunday 
school  rooms  of  the  Atlantic  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  and  the  library  room  of  the  Gen- 
esee Settlement  House  were  secured.  In 
so  selecting  centers  Within  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  the  bulk  of  the  target  popula- 
tion was  to  be  served,  we  adhered  as  closely 
as  possible  to  the  philosophy  that  the  mes- 
sage must  be  taken  to  Garcia  In  as  unperten- 
tlous  manner  as  feasible. 

"It  must  be  said  that  in  talking  to  the 
church  ruling  bodies  or  to  the  heads  of 
social  institutions  for  space  to  operate  the 
lighted  schoolhouse  project,  that  Sister 
Jamesetta  and  myself  were  most  warmly  wel- 
comed and  shown  every  courtesy.  It  is  most 
enlightening  and  heartwarming  to  note  that 
people  of  all  faiths  Joined  in  the  effort  to 
help  the  less  fortunate.  Each  group  we 
approached  for  help  said  In  essence.  'Come 
and  use  us  and  what  we  have  in  ways  that 
you  see  fit."  The  giant  force  for  good  to  be 
found  represented  In  o\ir  great  religious 
faiths  are  facing  up  to  facta  and  are  lending 
a  most  helpful  hand  In  ways  of  contribut- 
ing talent  and  material  resources  so  as  to 
aid  in  the  fight  to  right  the  moral  wrongs 
which  have  perpetrated  uf>on  such  a  large 
segment  of  our  society." 

Group  guidance  sessions  helped  the  lighted 
schoolhoxise  students  to  stistaln  the  Idea 
that  they  could  learn,  to  be  loved,  and  have 
hope  for  a  promising  future;  that  learning 
did  not  take  place  because  of  fear  of  failure, 
but  because  of  individualized  instrucUon  In 
which  not  knowing  was  not  anything  of 
which  to  be  ashamed,  and  small  successee 
received  recognition. 

Our  Rochester  community  has  benefitted 
by  this  well -executed  summer  program  and 
is  most  grateful  to  the  admlnUtrators,  teach- 
ers, and  all  who  were  responsible  for  its  help- 
fulness and  obvious  success. 


Conterration  Districts  Spark  Resource 
Development  in  Kansas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MI2E 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  inZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  In 
Kansas  during  the  month  of  January,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  take  a  conserva- 
tion tour  within  my  district  and  learn 


flrsthsind  of  the  accomplishments  and 
needs  of  resource  development  through- 
out the  area. 

I  wish  to  salute  those  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  Kansas  who  make  many 
sacrifices  to  serve  as  soil  conservation 
dis^ct  directors  and  to  express  the 
thanks  of  generations  yet  unborn  to 
those  who  cooperate  with  the  district  in 
seeking  the  proper  use  and  development 
of  our  rich  resources  of  soil  and  water. 
What  these  farmers  and  ranchers  do 
in  establishing  conservation  measures  on 
their  land  benefits  all  landowners  and 
operators. 

The  15  counties  in  the  Second  District 
of  Kansas  are  completely  covered  by  soil 
conservation  districts.  District  coopera- 
tors  number  15.021  and  own  and  operate 
more  than  3.6  million  acres  of  land. 

They  have  installed  about  34.000  miles 
of  terracing,  10,000  farm  ponds,  80,000 
£w;res  of  grassed  waterways.  They  have 
put  855,000  acres  of  range  to  proper  use 
and  converted  44,000  acres  of  cropland 
to  grassland. 

In  addition,  the  local  districts  are  ex- 
tremely active  in  small  watershed  work 
under  Public  Law  566.  Construction  has 
been  completed  on  two  of  the  four  proj- 
ects approved  for  operations.  These 
projects  not  only  halt  destructive  floods 
but  can  also  be  developed  for  munlclpcd 
water  supplies,  recreation,  and  agricul- 
tural water  management. 

Everyone  within  the  water  shed  bene-  • 
fits — rural  and  urban  interests  alike. 

For  example,  in  the  recently  completed 
White  Clay,  Brewery,  Whiskey  Creeks 
project,  both  rural  and  urban  land  is  pro- 
tected. Before  the  project  was  Installed, 
the  city  of  Atchison  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  damaging  floods.  Yearly  flood  dam- 
ages in  the  watershed  averaged  $260,000. 
One  disastrous  flood  in  1958  took  three 
lives  and  caused  damages  in  excess  of  |4 
million. 

Thanks  to  the  new  watershed  project, 
this  should  never  happen .  again.  Last 
June,  the  project's  effectiveness  was 
tested  during  a  3.6-lnch  downpour  and 
no  damage  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  four  projects  com- 
pleted or  under  construction  on  158,000 
acres  of  land,  six  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  planning  assistance  on  710.- 
000  acres  of  land.  There  are  an  addi- 
tional six.  applications  on  378,000  acres 
awaiting  action.  ^ 

These  projects  are  local  undertakings. 
They  are  initiated  and  sponsored  by  local 
people  through  their  soil  conservaUon 
districts.  I  salute  them  for  the  work 
they  are  doing  in  conserving  and  devel- 
oping our  land  and  water  resources. 


Paper  Surplus — 18  Acres   ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  surplus 
farm  commodities  is  not  the  only  sur- 
plus problem  confronting  our  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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According  to  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Secretary  Freeman  is  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  a  huge  surplus  of  bu- 
reaucratic paper  created  by  his  own  De- 
partment. It  consists  of  155.000  filing 
cabinets,  valued  at  more  than  $7  million 
and  occupying  about  18  acres  of  floor 
space.  Th^  contain  "almost  a  million 
cubic  feet  of  paper  records"  and.  to  say 
V  the  least,  "that  is  a  lot  of  paper." 

We  do  not  know  just  how  Secretary 
Freeman  proposes  to  reduce  this  paper 
surplus.  We  are  constrained  to  express 
the  hope  that  it  will  not  be  done  in  some 
highly  Involved  bioreaucratic  manner, 
that  so  typifies  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's operations,  necessitating  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  emoloyees. 

There  is  already  a  surplus  of  em- 
ployees with  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. They  presently  have  1  employee 
for  every  32  farmers,  whereas  in  1933 
there  was  1  for  every  203  farmers.  I 
suppose  we  will  now  have  a  new  division 
created  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  paper  records 
created  by  a  surplus  of  employees. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  Inserting  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorial: 

BiGHTEXN   ACUB  or  Papu 

Announcing  plana  for  wbat  he  calla  a 
"eleanaweep"  campaign.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary FracBoan  baa  dlaclosed  that  the  farmers 
are  not  the  only  people  who  can  produce 
a\irpluaea.  It  seems  the  A^culture  Depart- 
ment baa  been  creating  a  rather  remarkable 
surplus  of  Its  own. 

The  targets  of  "cleanaweep,"  says  Mr.  Free- 
man, are  155,000  Agriculture  Department  fil- 
ing cabinets.  The  cabinets  themselves  are 
valued  at  more  than  $7  million.  They  occupy 
778,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  which  Is 
•qnal  to  about  18  acres.  And  they  contain 
almost  a  million  cubic  feet  of  paper  records. 
That  la  a  lot  of  paper,  and  evidently  a  good 
bit  of  It  Is  excess,  for  the  object  of  the  cam- 
paign la  to  eliminate  30  percent  ot  the  total. 

We  don't  know  exactly  how  the  Depart- 
ment proposes  to  go  about  getting  rid  of  Its 
glut,  but  it's  Interesting  to  speculate  that  the 
agency  might  apply  procedures  it  usee  else- 
wtam^e.  It  might,  for  example,  assign  each 
of  Its  many  divisions  a  paper-acreage  allot- 
ment and  penalize  those  that  exceed  It.  Or 
the  Department  might  try  direct  payments  to 
division  chiefs  who  bold  down  their  paper 
generation. 

Perhaps  such  aobemea  might  succeed.  But 
given  the  usual  bureaucratic  Ingenuity  In 
paper  ptxxluctlon,  they  might  not  work  any 
better  In  the  flies  than  they  have  on  the 
farm. 


Why  the  ReMfves? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
certainly  dlflQcult  to  get  all  the  facts  con- 
cerning our  situation  in  South  Vietnam, 
but  one  fact  is  more  than  evident  and 
that  Is  that  the  enemy  has  grreatly 
strengthened  Its  position  during  the  ces- 
sation of  bombing  by  resupplying.  re- 
grouping,   and   bringing   in    addltl<HuJ 


materiel  which  they  could  do  without 
molestation. 

This  view  is  set  forth  in  Joseph  Alsop's 
column  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  February  2.  Since  he  Is  on  the 
ground  In  Saigon,  his  advice  and  report 
on  the  situation  are  all  the  more  im- 
portant. 
His  column  follows : 

Wht  the  Reserves? 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Saigon. — TAe  reasons  the  President  ought 
to  be  getting  ready  to  call  up  the  Reserves 
for  the  Vietnamese  war  are  grimly  simple. 
There  are  between  12  and  20  reasons  already, 
and  some  more  are  probably  on  the  way. 

In  brief,  this  country  has  now  been  In- 
vaded by  a  rock-bottom  minimum  of  12 
North  Vietnamese  regular  regiments,  or  the 
equivalent  of  4  divisions  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army.  This  Is  not  the  official  order 
of  battle  figure,  to  be  sure,  for  that  figxire, 
so  comforting  to  people  In  Washington,  Is 
generally  about  14  months  behind  the  harsh 
teuth. 

An  invasion  on  a  minimum  scale  of  four 
division  equivalents  Is  the  reading  of  much 
hard  evidence  by  the  Americans  here  who 
have  been  most  nearly  right  In  the  past. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence,  further- 
more, not  absolutely  decisive  but  alarmingly 
persuasive,  that  the  real  total  of  Invading 
Nortli  Vietnamese  has  now  reached  16  regi- 
ments or  6  division  equivalents. 

Nor  la  that  all.  There  la  some  evidence 
fq^tf^e  e^)|tablgher  total  of  20  Invading  regi- 
n^b^ajB^vAse  to  7  division  equivalents 
of  North  Vietnamese.  These  last  Indications 
are  pretty  shadowy,  as  yet,  but  they  deserve 
to  be  noted  and  weighed  all  the  same. 

In  comparable  situations  In  the  past,  un- 
fortunately, the  absolute  maximum  guess  of 
the  dlmenaiona  of  the  enemy  buildup  has 
usually.  In  the  end.  proved  to  be  the  correct 
guess.  Furthermore,  these  acutely  disturb- 
ing estimates  of  enemy  strength  "In  coun- 
try," as  they  say  out  here,  are  not  the  whole 
•tory,  either. 

Just  north  of  the  17th  parallel,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  at  least  one 
additional  North  Vietnamese  division  la  now 
in  position.  And  If  a  second  division  has 
not  moved  up  already,  as  seems  most  likely. 
It  Is  quite  certainly  on  the  way  and  nearly 
in  position.  It  may  be  added  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  regularly  been  sending 
troops  and  cadres  across  the  western  end  of 
the  allegedly  donUitarlzed  sone  for  some 
time  past. 

Finally,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  taken 
frenzied  advantage  of  the  bombing  pause  to 
accumulate  very  large  forward  stocks  of  mili- 
tary supplies  on  the  border  of  the  demili- 
tarized zone.  In  this  respect,  the  pause  has 
been  a  golden  boon  to  the  enemy.  Previ- 
ously, there  was  no  transport  for  such  a 
buildup,  since  the  moot  southerly  provinces 
of  North  Vietnam  had  been  under  contin- 
uous attack  for  8  full  months. 

When  and  if  these  consequences  of  the 
long  pause  hit  the  Marines  at  Phu  Bal  with 
painful  force,  as  seems  all  too  possible.  It 
win  be  Interesting  to  bear  their  reactions. 
Perhape  they  will  send  a  little  round  robin, 
beginning:  "Thank  you,  Mr.  President;  thank 
you.  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Fui.- 
bsicrt;  thank  you,  dear  editors  and  analysts 
who  have  never  set  foot  In  Asia." 

Such  are  the  facts.  They  may  be  denied 
In  Washington  or  even,  on  Instruction,  In 
Saigon,  as  such  \inpleaaant  facta  have  been 
denied  In  the  past.  But  denials  will  not 
make  them  unfaota. 

These  are  the  facta.  It  should  first  be 
noted,  prlmarUy  because  the  North  Viet- 
namese Oommunlat  Oovemment  not  merely 
called  the  reserves  to  the  colors  but  also 
ordered  general  moMllsatlon  sotne  time  ago. 
Premobinzatlon,  the  entire  North  Vietnam- 


ese Army  consisted  of  only  five  divisions, 
plus  enough  Independent  brlfados  and  regi- 
ments to  equal  a  bit  more  than  five  addi- 
tional divisions. 

Two  of  the  original  divisions,  the  325th 
and  the  306th,  were  sent  South  In  tact  when 
the  decision  was  taken  to  Invade  South 
Vietnam  with  regular  units.  Since  then, 
the^ units  remaining  In  North  Vietnam  have 
been  rather  rapidly  giving  off  additional 
regiments  to  Join  the  southern  Invasion. 
Thus  the  army  In  the  North  approximately 
retains  Its  original  strength,  less  two  divi- 
sions. ' 

The  -meaning  of  these  facts  Is  also  all  too 
plain.  The  people  who  think  the  President 
has  an  option  to  keep  this  war  cozUy  un- 
combatlve  are  talking   through  their  hats. 

The  enemy  has  been  rapidly  escilatlng. 
to  use  these  {peoples'  favorite  word.  Since 
there  la  no  evidence  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese leaden  are  Insane,  It  has  to  be  as- 
sumed  that  Ice  aim  of  this  heavy  and  In- 
creasing Invasion  of  South  Vietnam  by 
Communist  regular  units  U,  quite  simply,  to 
win  control  of  South  Vietnam  by  naked 
force  of  arms. 

Thus  far,  the  invasion  haa  had  no  openly 
dramatic  consequences,  mainly  because  of  a 
brilliant  series  of  spoiling  attacks  mounted 
by  General  Westmoreland.  But  since  the 
enemy's  ptirpose  la  so  abundantly  plain,  and 
since  his  buildup  is  so  ominously  heavy. 
President  Johnson  has  only  two  options. 
He  can  get  ready  to  retreat  and  to  surrender. 
Or  he  can  get  ready  to  fight  In  earnest,  In 
which  oaae  he  haa  a  clear  duty  to  call  up 
the  Reserves. 


Men  Against  the  Wall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1966,  speaks  well  for  itself, 

I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation  re- 
quiring the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
grant  to  a  delinquent  taxpayer,  against 
whose  Income  levy  Is  being  made,  an  ex- 
emption to  meet  the  indispensable  needs 
to  maintain  life. 

I  do  not  believe  any  tax  delinquent 
sl)0uld,  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Gtovern- 
ment,  drink  champagne  and  play  the 
ponies. 

But.  neither  should  he  be  denied  daily 
bread.  Those  serving  life  prison  terms 
are  treated  better  than  that. 

Men  Against  the  Wall 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  laws  making  it 
possible  to  confiscate  entire  paychecks  or 
seize  all  of  a  person's  assets  to  collect  over- 
due taxes  are  harsh  and  unreasonable.  They 
are  due  for  drastic  revision. 

The  suicide  of  a  24-year-old  auto  plant 
worker  with  a  wife  and  child,  whose  pay  was 
confiscated  by  State  authorities  to  satisfy 
tax  bills,  brings  an  evil  situation  into  sharp 
focus. 

It  cannot  be  shrugged  off  Justifiably  with  a 
cavalier  excuse  that  taxpayers  who  go  deeply 
Into  debt  and  are  unable  to  meet  their  obli- 
gations on  time  simply  got  themselves  Into 
the  fix  and  so  deserved  to  be  punished. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  taxes  should  not  be 
collected  or  that  anyone  obligated  to  pay 
them  should  not  be  forced  by  law  to  do  so. 
Nor  la  It  to  say  that  solvency  and  fiscal  re- 
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sponslblUty  are  not  virtues  and  necessities 
In  a  sound  economy. 

But  many  thousands  of  young  Americana 
have  not  been  educated  to  be  financially 
prudent,  aa  the  current  large  numbers  of  de- 
fault Judgments,  foreclosures,  and  time  pay- 
ment default  Judgments  show.  They  share 
the  plight  of  Carl  W.  Clark,  the  auto  pl.int 
worker  whose  paycheck  was  seized  and  who 
found  himself  bcselged  by  creditors.  They 
have  overspent  and  gone  out  so  far  on  the 
credit  limb  that  It  finally  snapped. 

They  should  meet  their  obligations.  And  If 
they  refuse  to  do  so,  the  law  should,  aa  It 
does,  let  their  creditors  compel  them  to  do  so. 
This  Is  certain. 

But  extreme  economic  pressure  can  be  a 
cruel  and  even  lethal  force,  whether  It  Is  ap- 
plied deliberately  by  a  government  adven- 
titiously by  circumstances  such  as  those  that 
became  so  catastrophic  In  the  early  1930's. 
During  that  troubled  time,  many  men  of 
means  and  substance,  many  magnates,  ty- 
coons, and  executives  as  well  as  working  peo- 
ple, were  forced  against  the  wall.  Many,  un- 
able to  see  a  way  out,  took  their  lives  as  Carl 
Clark  did  last  week. 

A  young  family  man  whose  only  Income  is 
from  hla  Job  and  who  has  blundered  over  the 
edge  of  Insolvency  should  not  be  bludgeoned 
by  the  Government  because  he  has  not  paid 
his  taxes.  The  Government  should  not  be- 
have like  a  Mafia  gangster  trying  to  collect  a 
gambling  debt. 

Both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments 
should  exact  reasonable  payments  spread 
over  a  reasonable  period.  Tax  debtors  lack- 
ing means  to  support  their  families  If  their 
pay  is  seized  should  not  be  forced  into  the 
position  of  dispossessed  serfs  or  beggars. 

There  is  a  sensible  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem.    It  should  be  found  and  applied  . 

The  current  practice  of  stretching  delin- 
quent taxpayers  on  an  economic  rack  smacka 
of  the  Dark  Agea. 


Cincinnati  "War  on  Poverty"  Has  Long- 
Range  Objectives 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter, Margaret  Josten,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  antlpoverty  program  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Today,  I  Include  the  second  part 
of  her  series  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
reporUng  that  helps  inform  the  public 
about  the  various  antlpoverty  programs 
at  work  in  our  communities  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Cincinnati    Wak    on    Povxbtt    Has    Lonc- 

Rangr    Objectives— To    Evert    Man    His 

Chance 

(By  Margaret  Josten) 

Even  the  most  superficial  look  at  Clncln- 
naU's  low-Income  neighborhoods  would  In- 
dicate the  war  on  poverty  has  been  UtUe 
more  than  a  light  skirmish  to  date. 

In  spite  of  the  gleaming  changes  wrought 
by  expressways  and  public  housing  projects, 
the  west  end  still  liarbors  hundreds  of  tum- 
bledown buildings  crowded  with  the  under- 
fed, undereducated,  and  underemployed. 

An  estimated  35.000  persons  still  call  the 
west  end  "home."  For  many  Negroes  even 
today.  It  Is  their  first  stopping  place  when 
they  migrate  to  ClnclnnaU  from  Southern 
States. 


Rapidly  replacing  the  west  end  aa  the 
city's  chief  eyesore  is  that  section  ao  color- 
fully named  Over-the-Rhlne.  It  containa 
some  of  the  most  dilapidated  housing  here- 
abouts. And  police  are  Increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  it  spawns. 

raOM    THE    HILLS 

Tills  area,  too,  ts  filled  with  transients. 
Many  come  from  the  barren  hills  and  hollows 
of  Appalachla,  searching  for  a  better  life. 
Over-the-Rhlne,  once  virtually  an  all-white 
neighborhood.  Is  seeing  an  Influx  of  Negroes 
aa  low-cost  housing  Is  demolished  in  the 
west  end. 

The  Hamilton  County  Welfare  Department 
finds  the  bulk  of  Its  caseload  In  the  west  end 
and  Over-the-Rhlne. 

The  third  biggest  concentration  of  public 
assistance  cases  is  found  In  Walnut  Hills,  an 
area  which  haa  been  In  a  state  of  flux  for 
several  years. 

As  Is  the  case  In  such  changing  neighbor- 
hoods, sections  of  poverty  border  closely  upon 
pockets  of  longstanding  wealth,  stability,  and 
status.  Crime  is  a  problem  here,  too.  Re- 
ports of  prowlers  and  muggings  are  frequent. 
And  who  can  forget  the  space  scientist's  wife 
who  was  strangled  In  the  basement  of  her 
apartment  building? 

JTJMPOFr   PLACE 

South  Avondale,  also  a  Jumping  off  place, 
for  Negro  families  displaced  by  west  end 
progress,  features  much  dilapidated  hous- 
ing. So  does  central  Avondale.  But  It  has 
some  strong  Institutions,  churches,  and 
schools,  which  help  to  keep  the  bigger  prob- 
lems in  check. 

In  all  problem  areas  welfare  rolls  are  about 
the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

So  you  ask  why  nothing  seems  to  hava 
changed,  even  though  the  war  on  poverty  has 
been  operating  about  a  year? 

R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director,  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Inslsta  It  la  impos- 
sible to  lick  overnight  a  problem  of  cen- 
turles-long  duration. 

Dilapidated  housing  and  crime  are  merely 
the  manifestations  of  poverty.  The  OEO, 
central  office  of  the  war  on  poverty,  is  at- 
tempting to  get  at  the  things  which  cause 
poverty:  lack  of  education  and  training,  lack 
of  economic  development  and  Job  opportu- 
nity, poor  health,  poor  environment,  poor 
outlook  on  life. 

PROGRESS  SEEN 

These  are  the  things  which  are  being 
attacked  In  Cincinnati,  where  Mr.  Shrlver 
does  not  hesitate  to  say,  "extraordinary  prog- 
ress" has  been  made  In  the  last  year. 

In  aU  poverty  pockets  but  one,  programa 
have  been  Initiated  to  get  at  the  basics,  v.n'er- 
the-Rhlne  Is  that  one  still  out  In  the  cold. 
even  though  none  would  dispute  It  Is  sorely 
In  need  of  help. 

Programs  contracted  by  the  Federation  of 
Settlements  and  the  OEO,  then  sponsored  by 
organizations  within  the  neighborhoods 
themselves,  are  working  with  residents  to 
solve  problems  of  health,  welfare,  de- 
linquency. Joblessness,  among  others. 

No  two  neighborhood  programs  are  exactly 
alike.  Each  Is  geared  to  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  the  area.  All  offer  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices apa€a"arm««vatiM  the  residents  to  self- 
bettwment. 


LOCAL  COST,   10 


RCENT 


are  the  programs  In  operation  today 
with  local  sources  supplying  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  costs,  mostly  In  personnel  and 
*"■         ';s,  and  the  OEO  supplying  the  rest: 

•y  Neighborhood  Services  project  In 
Walnut  Hills  area.    Cost  $66,950.    About 
35,430  to  be  served. 

Lincoln    Heights    Neighborhood    Services. 
Cost  $192,693.     About  7.785  to  be  served. 

Mount  Aubxim  and  Northeast  Baaln  Neigh- 
borhood    Services     project     Cost     $95,788. 
About  30,000  to  be  served. 
Neighborhood  Services  program  In  Soutb 


and  Central  Avondale,  sponsored  by  Seven 
HllU  Neighborhood  Hoiises.  Cost  $251,768. 
About  33,754  to  be  served. 

Steele  Subdivision  Preschool  and  Neighbor- 
hood Services,  sponsored  by  the  West  College 
Hill  Civic  Association.  About  1.300  persona 
or  285  families  to  be  served. 

Neighborhood  Services  Project  In  the  Heln- 
old  school  area,  sponsored  by  Cincinnati 
Union  Bethel.  Cost.  $123,090.  About  36.000 
to  be  served  in  Mlllvale.  Camp  Washington. 
North  Palrmount.  South  Cummlnsville,  and 
EnglUh  Woods. 

CrS    GRANT 

For  its  coordination  and  planning  aid  In 
these  projects,  the  Cincinnati  Federation  of 
Settlements  has  received  In  original  and  re- 
newal grants  from  OEO  a  total  of  $68,471. 
Hrre  the  local  contribution  was  $7,500. 

In  what  may  be  the  worst  of  the  city's 
poverty  pockets  the  West  End,  the  Seven 
Hills  Neighborhood  Houses,  Inc.,  has  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $344,886  since  January  1965, 
for  a  special  services  project. 

The  project  has  directly  or  Indirectly 
reached  approximately  27,353  residents  of 
the  West  End.  Emphasis  haa  been  placed 
upon  community  organization,  formation  of 
resident  groups  when  needed,  social-action 
programs  to  Improve  conditions. 

MOTIVATION 

Major  emphasis  in  all  these  programs  la 
placed  upon  motivation  of  youth — which 
many  see  as  the  only  answer  to  the  poverty 
problem  In  this  Nation. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  antlpoverty  help 
being  extended  to  young  persons. 

Nearly  3.000  boys  and  girls  In  the  critical 
16-to-21  age  group  have  Jobs  under  NYC 
at  $1.25  an  hour. 

About  half  of  these  are  m  work-study 
programs  sponsored  by  the  CTncinnatl  and 
Hamilton  County  boards  of  education. 

The  object  of  these  educational  aids,  which 
will  be  dealt  with  In  the  next  Installment, 
Is  to  give  Jobs  which  will  keep  peedy  young- 
sters In  school. 

The  other  half  of  the  young  persons  en- 
rolled In  NYC  programs  are  those  who  may 
have  left  school  prematurely  or  who  may 
not  have  the  skills  to  get  Jobs  in  open  com- 
petition. 

They  are  getting  experience  working  at 
such  places  as  Taft  Sanitary  Engineering 
Center,  general  hospital,  Rollman  Receiving 
Hospital,  Juvenile  court,  and  Jewish  Voca- 
tional Service.     Work  Is  nontechnical. 

AIDS  NOT  ICAIDS 

•  A  number  of  young  women  are  even  as- 
signed to  the  Cincinnati  Metropolitan  Hous- 
ing Authority  where  they  act  as  "aids  not 
maids"  to  elderly  residents.  Their  chores 
range  from  grocery  shopping  to  cooking  to 
escorting  cldsters  to  doctors'  offices. 

CMHA  Is  enthusiastic  about  the  success  of 
the  latter  program,  aa  are  most  of  the  spon- 
sors. 

Last  week,  however,  the  city  recreation 
commission  and  the  city  park  board  re- 
vealed many  of  their  NYC  assignees  had  not 
worked  out.  At  the  suggestion  of  Vice  Mayor 
Eugene  Ruehlmann,  City  Manager  William 
Wlchman  is  going  to  look  into  this  part  of 
the  NYC  program  in  an  effort  to  Improve  It. 

Harry  Martin,  executive  director  of  the 
citizens  committee  on  youth,  which  con- 
tracts for  the  out-of-Bchool  phase  of  the 
NYC  program,  says  he  welcomes  Mr.  Wlch- 
man's  Intervention. 

MOST  DO  WELL 

Mr.  MarUn  reports,  however,  that  75  to  80 
percent  of  the  NYC  workers  are  doing  real 
weU  from  the  standpoint  of  their  employers. 

That  portion  of  the  NYC  under  the  citizens 
committee  on  youth  is  costing  $1,647,530,  In- 
cluding $187,380  from  local  sources.  Mr. 
MarUn    e:q>ecU    th«    U.S.    Department    of 
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Labor  to  renew  the  program  In  February  or 
Maroh,  probably  for  approximately  the  sfune 
amount. 


Dr.  Carl  Parrish,  Head  of  Vastar's 
Music  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or    MEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  an  automobile  crash  took  the 
life  of  Dr.  Carl  Parrish,  head  of  the  Music 
Department  of  Vassar  College.  This  ac- 
cident was  a  double  tragedy,  which  not 
merely  deprived  his  fine  family  of  a  be- 
loved husband  and  father,  but  also  de- 
prived the  entire  world  of  a  distinguished 
musicologist,  author,  composer,  teacher, 
and  authority  on  the  history  of  music. 
Too  often  we  remain  unaware  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  man  imtil  we  read 
Ills  obituary.  Sadly,  this  was  also  largely 
true  of  Dr.  Parrish,  whose  reputation  was 
well  known  in  the  academic  community, 
but  whose  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  culture  were  largely  im- 
known  to  his  neighbors  until  they  read 
the  following  article  in  the  Poughkeep- 
sie  Journal: 
Dr.  Caki.  Parsism,  Htao  op  VA3s.<kR°s  Mtrsic 

,  EtCP&XTlfENT 

When  an  educator  U  a  serious  student  of 
music,  especially  Its  history,  he  Is  called  a 
musicologist,  Is  highly  respected,  sometimes 
hozusred  with  intangibles — and  usually 
hungry.  When  he  learns  this,  he  turns  prac- 
tical and  starts  teaching  music,  In  one  phase 
of  It  or  another. 

Dr.  Carl  Parrish  learned  this  primary  and 
unJuBt  fact  before  he  ever  obtained  the  first 
of  aeronU  degrcoB  in  music,  and  he  also 
leamad  tlutt  being  an  author  and  composer 
brou^t  more  kudos  but  no  groceries. 

So,  without  giving  up  his  honorary  pur- 
KLitM,  he  taught  music  all  over  the  country 
untU  he  landed  on  the  faculty  of  Vassar 
College  in  1953. 

He  was  profeaaor  of  music  and  chairman 
of  the  department  at  the  girls  school  in 
Poughkeepsle  when  his  life  and  career  were 
ended  Friday  at  61  In  a  three-car  crash  on 
the  Taconlc  State  Parkway  In  Westchester 
Couny,  near  Brlarcilff  Manor  and  about  30 
miles  from  his  home  on  the  Vassar  campus 
in  adjoining  Dutchess  County. 

It  was  a  clear,  dry  day  and  the  car  in 
which  Dr.  Parrlab  was  riding  was  being  driv- 
en north  In  the  proper  lane  by  bis  son  and 
only  child.  David  Caldwell  Parrish.  31,  when 
It  was  struck  by  a  vehicle  driven  south  In 
the  same  lane.  A  third  car  plowed  Into  their 
head-on  wreckage. 

Dr.  Parrish  was  killed  instantly.  His  son 
and  the  'unidentified  driver  of  the  third  car 
were  not  hurt.  Police  Identified  the  driver 
of  the  second  car  as  Diana  K.  Brennen,  49,  of 
nearby  Chappaqua.  She  Was  taken  to  Grass- 
lands Hospital  In  Valhalla,  where  her  con- 
dition was  listed  as  critical. 

Dr.  Parrlsh's  flnandalVy  unrewarding  hon- 
ors Included  a  Guggenheim  Pellowahlp  In 
muslcologlcal  reaearch  In  1958-1959,  whUe 
he  was  earning  his  living  at  Vassar,  and  the 
award  of  the  Knight  Prlae  In  chamber-muslo 
composition  from  Harvard  University  In  1938. 
when  he  was  professor  of  music  at  Wells 
College  In  Aurora.  N.T. 

He  wrote,  translated  or  annotated  several 
books  and  anthologies  on  music,  and  oom^ 


posed  various  works  for  chorus  and  piano. 
Vassar  Itself  awarded  him  a  faculty  fellow- 
ship in  1963  and  1964  for  work  on  a  book,  a 
general  study  of  music  In  the  classical  period. 

Bom  In  Plymouth,  Pa.,  he  went  to  Fontaln- 
bleau,  France,  in  1932,  to  study  at  the  Con- 
servatoire Amerlcaln.  When  he  returned  to 
this  country,  he  went  on  a  two-piano  recital 
tour  of  the  country  with  his  sister,  Dorothy, 
now  Mrs.  Anthony  N.  Domonkos  of  New 
York  City.  Like  his  serious  research,  the 
tour  brovight  acclaim  but  little  financial 
gain. 

He  obtained  a  bachelor  of  music  degree 
from  McPhall  College  of  MXislc  in  Min- 
neapolis In  1933,  a  master's  degree  from  Cor- 
nell University  In  1936,  and  a  Ph.  D.  frpm 
Harvard  University  In  1939.  Before  he 
earned  any  of  these  degrees,  he  had  become 
an  Instructor  In  music  at  Wells  College  in 
1929,  became  a  professor  in  1938.  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  In  1941,  a  position 
he  held  for  2  years. 

Other  teaching  positions  he  held  before 
going  to  Vassar  Included  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  department  at  Flsk  University  in 
NashvUle.  Tenn.;  director  of  graduate  studies 
at  Westminster  Choir  College  in  Princeton, 
N.J.,  and  chairman  of  the  department  at 
Pomona  College  in  Claremont.  Calif.,  near 
Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  Parrish  was  the  author  of  "Master- 
pieces of  Music  Before  1750."  "The  Notation 
of  Medieval  Music,"  and  "A  Treasury  of 
Early  Music."  He  annotated  a  translation 
of  "Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms  by  Johannes 
Tinctorls"  and  translated  an  edition  of 
"Thoroughbass  Method"  by  Hermann  Keller 
only  this  year,  hu  last  literary  effort  In  the 
field  of  music. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Musl- 
cologlcal Society  and  former  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Society  for  Music  in  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges. 

Surviving,  besides  his  son  and  sister.  Is  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Catherine  Louise  Caldwell  Parrish. 
His  son  Is  a  senior  at  Cornell. 

M.  C.  Blackman. 


words,  an  alteration  of  the  judicial  en- 
vironment is  clearly  required  in  these 
States. 

As  I  stated  a  year  ago,  I  believe  that 
any  necessary  functions  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  should  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  continue  to  hold  that  be- 
lief and,  therefore,  again  will  vote 
against  the  appropriations  for  this  com- 
mittee. Further.  I  believe  that  the  crit- 
icisms leveled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Yates),  regarding  the  hear- 
ings held  recently  in  Chicago,  and  the 
criticisms  advanced  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan]  regarding 
the  lack  of  legislative  role  and  product, 
are  valid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  thei  e 
are  still  those  in  this  country  who  would 
equate  my  unwillingness  to  vote  funds 
to  this  committee  with  an  alleged  "soft- 
ness on  communism."  The  fact  Is.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  opposite  is  true:  my 
unwillingness  to  support  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  undemocratic  procedures  and, 
indeed,  mandate,  of  this  committee 
stems  from  my  profound  fear  that  the 
single  condition  which  would  make  our 
Nation  most  vulnerable  to  subversion  by 
antidemocratic  forces  would  be  our  own 
abandonment  of  our  country's  historic 
principles  of  free  speech  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  Innocence  imtil  guilt  is 
s  proven.  Shorn  of  these  principles,  Mr. 
"Speaker,  we  are  no  better  than  our  ad- 
versaries. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


Concerning  Appropriations  for  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 


SPEECH 


HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was  one 
of  the  Memljers  who,  on  February  25, 
1965,  first  voted  to  recommit  for  further 
study  and  public  hearings,  and  then, 
when  this  motion  failed,  to  deny  appro- 
priations to  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Since  that  date 
the  committee  has  conducted  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  A  num- 
l)er  of  members  of  the  committee  showed 
considerable  courage — both  political  and 
personal — in  undertaking  this  investiga- 
tion. I  compliment  them  on  their  com- 
mitment. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  benefits 
which  may  accrue  from  such  an  investi- 
gation would  better  have  been  found  in 
the  courts.  Certainly  If  the  police  and 
the  courta  In  the  States  in  which  the 
Klans  are  a  powerful  force  had  been  as 
active.  In  controlling  the  illegal  aspects 
of  the  Klans.  aa  they  could  and  should 
have  been,  then  the  recent  investigations 
would  have  l)een  urmecessary.    In  other 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  adult 
Americans  still  harbor  in  their  hearts  a 
lingering  grief  over  the  death  of  two  of 
our  most  illustrious  Presidents,  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
But  few  of  them  feel  moved  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  writing.  There  are. 
however,  a  few  who  are  both  willing  to 
express  themselves  and  gifted  enough  to 
do  it  well. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
place  In  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  two  poems,  written  by  Mr.  Leo 
LIpp  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  honor  of  those 
great  Presidents.  The  eloquence  of  the 
poetry  speaks  for  itself: 

Franklin    Delano   Roosbvelt 
(By  Leo  Li pp) 
A  nation's  idol,  a  nation's  hero 
Is  enwrapped  at  last  in  the  cloak  of  death. 
He  gave  his  life  for  the  country  he  loved 
And  for  suffering  humanity  he  went  to  bat. 

He  challenged  his  enemies  and  slde^  with 

his  friends: 
To  make  a  t>etter  world  for  mankind  to  live 

In  was  his  aim. 
He  was  sincere  and  courageous,  even  his  toea 

win  admit; 
A  warrior  of  a  cause  was  he,  and  not  of 

fortune  or  fame. 
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Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 

You  served  your  country  with   honor  and 

might. 
You    piloted    the   ship   through   chaos   and 

strife. 
Safe  In  port  you  brought  her  through  the 

darkness  of  night. 

With  the  election  of  "32  a  brighter  dawn  was 

breaking, 
Giving  new  hopes  to  people  who  were  for- 
^  gotten  before. 

A  new  ray  of  life  began  pouring  forward. 
You  master  conqueror  of  darkness  forever 

and  ever  more. 

Now  you  He  In  state  and  the  Nation  mourns 

For  their  friend,  protector  and  gulder  of 
democracy — cost  what  it  may. 

With  pride  we  call  your  name, 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  UJS_A. 

[From  the  Seattle  (Wash.)   Observer, 
"^  Nov.  18.  1964] 

A  Symbol  or  Vision 
(ByLeoLlpp) 

(In  honor  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  a  martyr.  President  John  P.  Kennedy.) 

Blectrlfylng  were  the  words  that  pierced 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Exclaimed  by  his  wife,  Jacqueline,  "Oh,  no." 

Throughout  the  world  their  sound  re- 
echoed. 

People  turned  to  each  other,  crying,  "It  can- 
not be.     It  Is  not  so." 

Yet  it  was  true:   The  President  of  the  United 

States  was  killed. 
He  fell  a  martyr  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

Why? 
The  buUet  which   took   bis  life   left   many 

desolate — 
Millions  believe  as  he  did — ^thls  none  can 

deny. 

He  was  taken  away  from  us  In  the  prime  of 

life 
When  he  had  so  much  to  live  for.  and  bo 

much  to  give  k 

To  the  people  of  the  world  as  well  as  ot  our 

Nation. 
Is  this  the  reward  for  a  humanitarian  to 

receive? 

We  heard  the  solemn  sound  of  feet  marching 

to  the  beat  of  Army  drums 
On  the  avenue  where  he  had  walked  not  very 

long  ago: 
We  saw  the  casket  where  his  body  rested, 

and  the  sad  cortege. 
America   wept;    and   made  a   silent  pledge 

to  remember  lilm  in  deeds 
A  happier  world  might  Icnow. 

In  Arlington  an  eternal  light  U  burning. 

A  symbol  that  the  road  to  freedom  must 
never  be  dark. 

^Irltual  light  Is  the  guide  to  human  happi- 
ness; 

Its  torch  must  bum  with  a  penetrating 
spark. 

Which  vrtll  ignite  the  will  in  the  minds  of 

men 
To  turn  toward  that  light  for  Inspiration. 
John  F.  Kennedy  lived  and  died  for  more 

than  integration — 
His   goal   for   all   was   true   emancipation. 


The  Amazing  Rebirth  of  Qnincy  Shipyard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  presently  stands  in  12th  place 


among  the  shipbuilding  nations  of  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  is  building  new 
merchant  ships  at  a  rate  14  times  greater 
than  ours  and  both  Japan  and  Germany 
are  far  ahead  of  the  United  States  in 
ship  construction  and  registry. 

As  a  result  of  long  years  of  neglect, 
our  merchant  marine  carries  only  9  per- 
cent of  our  foreign  trade.  We  do  have 
a  mothball  fleet,  and  in  the  past  5 
years  have  had  to  refit,  at  heavy  cost, 
more  than  50  ships.  These  refitted  ves- 
sels are  not  the  modem  ships  that  we 
should  have.  More  ships  from  this 
mothball  fleet  are  being  refitted,  and 
still  there  has  been  no  p>ositive  decision 
on  a  well-planned  shipbuilding  program 
in  American  shipyards.  In  lieu  of  this, 
our  Departments  of  Defense  and  Inte- 
rior have  sounded  out  the  possibilities  of 
building  ships  in  Britain  and  even  in 
Poland.  A  decision  of  this  nature  could 
ruin  an  industry  vital  to  national  de- 
fense and  economic  prosperity. 

In  my  11th  Congressional  District  in 
Massachusetts,  there  is  the  Quincy  Ship- 
yard, 83  years  In  existence  and  bought 
by  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  from  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  1963.  Here  is 
one  company  in  the  United  States  that 
had  foresight  in  the  needs  of  American 
shipbuilding  and  was  willing  to  gamble 
in  this  purchase,  that  the  United  States 
would  see  fit  to  expand  the  American 
merchant  marine  in  all  categories  and 
in  2  years  has  put  itself  in  a  position  to 
assist  in  this  needed  expansion.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  include  an  article  on 
the  rebirth  of  the  <3uincy  Shipyard  from 
the  January  14,  1966,  edition  of  the  Bbs- 
ton  Sunday  Herald: 

Ths  Amazing  Rxbirth  or  Qoincy  Shiptaro 
(By  Loretta  Leone) 
(Note. — Shut  down  only  3  years  ago,  the 
plant  has  bounced  b€u:k  under  new  manage- 
ment with  $275  million  in  contracts  sind  a 
$40  million  payroll.  What's  behind  the 
comeback?) 

At  the  Quincy  Shipyard  on  Fore  River  these 
days  smokestacks  send  black  Jets  Into  the 
sky.  Steel-helmeted  men  climb  ladders  and 
platforms,  working  on  nuclear  submarines 
and  ships.  Giant  magnets  more  back  and 
forth  carrying  steel  plates  Into  welding  shops 
for  molding   Into  ship  hulls. 

The  flurry  of  activity  Is  quite  a  contrast  to 
the  scene  2  years  ago  when  on  a  cold,  snowy 
and  miserable  day  several  hundred  men 
closed  down  machinery  at  the  former  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Shipyard  and,  desparlngly,  went 
home — unemployed . 

As  the  new  General  Dynamics  Quincy 
Shipyard  enters  Its  third  year  of  production. 
6,700  workers  pass  through  its  gates  each 
day  and  the  help  wanted  sign  Is  still  out. 

The  yard  holds  about  $275  million  In  con- 
tracts for  submarines  and  surface  ships,  has 
a  $40  million  payroU  and  employs  one-third 
Of  Industrial  workers  In  the  Quincy  area  and 
one-fifth  of  those  on  the  entire  South  Shore. 

General  Dynamics  bought  the  then  80- 
year-old  shipbuilding  faculty  from  Bethle- 
hem Steel  December  31,  1963,  for  an  ^U- 
mated  $5  million  after  several  months  of 
negotiating. 

Under  Bethlehem,  owners  for  53  years,  the 
former  Fore  River  Shipyard  boomed  during 
World  War  II,  peaking  at  24.000  employees; 
had  a  peacetime  high  of  13.000  only  5  years 
ago.  and  then  quickly  dwindled  In  Its  last 
days  to  about  800  men. 

Even  in  its  waning  years  the  plant  had 
produced  the  Nation's  first  nuclear  surface 
ships — the  guided  missile  destroyer  Bain- 
bridge  and  the  guided  missile  cruiser  Long 
Beach.    Yet  It  could  not  keep  moving. 


How  could  General  Dynamics  expect  to 
establish  a  new  operation  at  the  same  old 
stand  and  make  It  work? 

With  a  will  to  win,  answered  Quincy  Shlp- 
yarcJ^Manager  Robert  V.  Laney.  the  other 
day.  "It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  yard 
with  different  purposes  and  motives  and  a 
different  spirit." 

Laney  managed  the  Bethlehem  yard  In  Its 
final  years,  heading  projects  which  produced 
the  Bainbridge  and  the  LoTig  Beach.  He  well 
remembers  the  despair  and  discouragement 
which  setUed  on  the  inen  as  production 
petered  out. 

General  Dynamics  already  was  successfully 
building  the  bulk  of  the  NaUon's  Polaris. 
subm.irine  fleet  in  its  Electric  Boat  Division 
In  Groton,  Conn.  It  foresaw  a  promising  and 
profltable  future  In  the  surface  ship  field, 
and  decided  to  distribute  Its  eg^s  into  two 
baskets  in  a  dual  operation. 

It  set  out  Immediately  on  Its  new  task, 
starting  *rom  scratch.  It  had  bought  only 
the  physical  plant:  175  acres  and  89  build- 
ings, 4  outfitting  piers,  a  10,000-ton  float- 
ing drydock  and  3  building  basins. 

First,  General  Dynamics  closed  the  ship- 
yard, severing  all  ties  with  the  former  parent. 
Then  It  gave  It  a  new  name — the  Quincy 
Shipyard. 

Forty  keymen  were  brought  up  from  Gro- 
ton to  assess  the  yard  and  start  it  moving 
again. 

Laney  still  vividly  recalls  the  hollow  beat 
of  the  footsteps  of  these  men  and  some  60 
maintenance  and  security  men  on  macadam 
and  concrete  as  they  walked  throiigh  the 
deserted  yard  during  its  6-week  shutdown 
and  reorganlzatlonaJ  period. 

Hiring  for  the  new  shipyard  l>«gan  in  late 
January  1964.  Some  4,000  persons  showed 
up  at  the  Staite  employment  otBoe  in  Quincy 
that  first  day,  the  long  line  stretching  down 
Parkway. 

By  mid-February,  the  first  300  new  em- 
ployees walked  through  the  gate  on  East 
Howard  Street  and  the  yard  began  to  come 
alivo  again. 

First  order  of  business  was  cleaning  and 
rehabilitating  machinery  and  tools  which 
had  been  Idle  for  weeks  and  even  years,  and 
redecorating  the  premises. 

Some  small  jjroductlon  work  was  done  on 
odd  Jobs  around  the  yau^,  but  It  wasn't  un- 
til April  when  some  500  employees  were  on 
the  payroll  that  production  really  got  \m- 
derway. 

Quincy  Shipyard  had  Inherited  from  Beth- 
lehem a  $61.9  million  contract  to  build  two 
nuclear  attack  submarines,  the  Whale  and 
the  Sunfish.  The  keel  for  the  Whale  was 
laid  May  27,  1964.  In  addition,  two  nuclear 
attack  subs,  the  GreenUnjr  anS  the  Gato, 
were  towed  up  from  the  Groton  facility  Into 
the  Quincy  building  basins  for  lengthening. 
The  men  In  the  yard  began  to  feel  the 
shipyard  stir.  ^ 

Four  mbnths  later.  In  September,  General 
Dynamics  won  a  $65  million  NASA  contract 
to  convert  three  World  War  n  Navy  T-a 
tankers  Into  floating  electronic  islands  for 
tracking  the  Nation's  astronauts  on  their 
trek  to  the  moon.  The  buH^of  the  award 
for  the  Vanguard,  the  Redstone,  and  the  M«r- 
cury  went  to  the  Quincy  yard  for  hull  struc- 
tural work.  Electronics  and  instrumentation 
are  being  handled  by  two  other  GJ3.  divi- 
sions. 

The  future  began  to  look  brighter  for 
Quincy,  but  there  were  problems,  too. 

At  is  first  birthday,  in  January  1965, 
6,200  persons  were  on  the  yard's  payroll.  Half 
of  the  men  in  the  yard  were  former  Bethle- 
hem employees. 

Since  General  Dynamics  bought  only  the 
physical  plant,  the  men  began  work  without 
benefit  of  a  labor  contract.  Prom  the  start 
they  were  disgruntled  over  pay  and  senior- 
ity. 

The  discontent  erupted  during  contract 
negotiations  and  3.000  production  and  cleri- 
cal workers  walked  off  their  Jobs  one  day  to 
protest  lack  of  progress  in  negotiations. 
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Today  Laney  and  other  Qulncy  Shipyard 
offlct&ls  point  with  pride  to  the  negotiated 
contract  that  followed  the  work  slowdown. 
Tb«  Nation's  first  *-jy^  labor  contract  In 
the  ahlpbuUdlng  l^rtirttry.  It  gave  a  32-cent- 
an-hour  pay  ralstfover  that  period,  nine  an- 
nual paid  holidays,  2-week  vacation  after  1 
year,  and  other  benefits. 

"We  probably  did  do  some  Injustice  to 
workers  in  the  beginning,  without  a  con- 
tract," admits  one  General  Dynamics  offlclal 
(not  Laney)  today.  "But  based  on  our  own 
eTaluatton,  It  appeared  a  lot  of  the  workers 
were  overrated.  If  wage  rates  were  too  high 
at  the  start,  we  wouldn't  have  had  a  chance 
of  being  competitive  or  making  the  thing 
go." 

Qulncy  had  hired  many  men  back  In  lower 
classes  and  refused  to  take  over  all  retirement 
programs  for  long-term  Bethlehem  em- 
ployees. But  under  the  new  contract,  the 
yard  agreed  to  give  seniority  after  4  years 
shlpbiilldlng  expedience  and  also  agreed  to 
review  ratings  on  men  with  much  more  ex- 
perience. 

Generally  labor  la  pleased  with  the  ff*- 
month-oM  contract. 

"We're  satisfied  with  t^e  outlook  for  the 
future,  though  we're  not  satisfied  with  every- 
thing." says  George  M(f herson.  executive 
secretary  of  Local  6.  Shipbuilders  Union, 
which  represents  most  of  the  workers  In  the 
yard.  "Any  grievances  we  have,  we  think  can 
be  bargained  out."  He  explains  labor  Is  bar- 
gaining with  management  on  about  300 
grievances. 

"We  think  this  will  turn  out  to  be  a  top 
yard.  Things  looked  pretty  grim  after  Beth- 
lehem closed."  he  muses. 

The  yard  is  busy,  the  company  is  still  hir- 
ing, and  work  has  not  yet  begun  on  (141 
million  worth  of  contracts  the  shipyard  won 
In  1005. 

The  contracts  are  for  two  ammxmltlon 
•hips,  one  submarine  tender,  and  two  fieet 
replenishment  oilers.  Ironically  the  ammu- 
nitions ships'  contract  was  won  over  Bethle- 
hem Steel's  Sparrows  Point.  Md..  yard,  al- 
though a  couple  of  weeks  ago  Qxilncy  loet  out 
to  the  tame  yard  for  two  more  of  the  ships. 

Last  year  Qulncy  workers  also  produced  a 
harbor  hurricane  gate  for  Stamford.  Conn., 
a  mlaalle  laiuichlng  trainer  for  the  Navy's 
PoIarU  submarine  crewmen,  two  new  fioattng 
h«avyw«lght  shock  platforms  and  also  trans- 
ferreil  mldbodlea  from  the  T-2  tankers  under 
conversion  to  two  commercial  tankers. 

With  1966  Just  a  few  weeks  old,  Qulncy 
plans  five  key  layings,  two  launchlngs  and 
possibly  two  deliveries  In  the  next  12  months. 
The  plant  also  Is  going  shopping  for  a  share 
of  the  Navy's  $1.0  bUllon  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  current  fis- 
cal year  and  will  keep  Its  eyes  open  for  the 
fiscal  1907  list  due  to  be  announced  at  the 
end  of  this  month. 

"Well  go  after  the  big  ones."  says  Laney. 

The  Qulncy  yard  also  is  setting  Its  sights 
on  an  estimated  91^5  billion  "total  package" 
contract  for  a  fieet  of  new,  fast  Navy  cargo 
ships  and  already  Is  developing  proposals 
for  the  Jqb. 

Whoever  wins  the  contract  likely  could 
hold  the  reins  on  futxire  building  of  sur- 
face ships.  The  new  concept  gives  one  ship- 
builder a  single  contract  to  design,  construct 
and  develop  the  new  ships. 

"We're  determined  to  get  the  contract,  de- 
spite keen  competition."  emphasizes  the  tall, 
slim  yard  manager.  "It  would  make  a  big 
difference  In  the  yard,  give  us  a  chance  to 
plan  ahead  for  several  years.  It  would  sta- 
bilise the  workload." 

Laney.  a  man  accustomed  to  measuring 
success  on  a  day-by-day  basis,  by  no  means 
thinks  the  Qulncy  yard  has  turned  the  comer 
toward  success. 

General  Dynamics  has  put  tl  million  Into 
the  operation;  not  a  substantial  sum  In  terms 
ot  multimillion-dollar  Industrial  Invest- 
ments, but  substantial  enough  to  show  the 


parent    company's    Interest    In     Its    young 
branch. 

The  single  most  Important  factor  In 
Qulncy's  upward  swing  thus  far.  believes 
Laney.  Is  the  transfer  from  Oroton  of  a 
bright,  young,  aggressive  and  fresh  approach. 
"There  Is  a  belief  in  the  future  of  the 
yard.  Many  employees  are  working  In  the 
same  spot  they  were  2  years  ago.  but  they 
are  producing  more." 

Yet.  he  cautions:  "Our  8.700  employees  Is 
better  than  2  years  ago  when  there  weren't 
any,  but  that  doesn't  spell  success.  Re- 
member, we  haven't  completed  our  first  ship 
yet." 

Qulncy,  however,  has  quite  a  few  good 
things  going  lor  It. 

One  of  these.  In  Laney's  view.  Is  the  4-year 
labor  contrict  which  gives  the  company  a 
firm  springboard  In  seeking  major  contracts.- 
Serious  labor  problems  and  large  labor  de- 
mands were  reasons,  and  maybe  the  primary 
ones,  for  the  downfall  of  the  Bethlehem 
yard. 

Another  reason  for  the  upswing  might  be 
found  In  the  two  words  "Cost  Reduction." 
Continually  General  Dynamics  surveys  the 
yard,  checking  out  and  eliminating  waste  in 
electricity,  telephones,  steam  heat,  and  other 
areas.  Last  year  116  million  gallons  of  water 
(enough  for  900  families)  was  conserved  as 
a  result  of  such  a  survey. 

Laney  himself  daUy  walks  through  a  por- 
tion of  the  yard  to  see  the  operation  first- 
hand. Another  top  executive  Inspects  the 
entire  yard  from  6  to  7  a.m.  each  day. 

"If  we're  going  to  be  successful  In  com- 
petitive bidding,  we've  got  to  cut  all  the  Tat 
out  of  the  operation."  says  Laney.  a  former 
Navy  captain,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  life 
In  shipbuilding. 

Still  another  reason  for  the  positive  out- 
look at  Qulncy  Is  Its  Interdependent  relation- 
ship with  Its  sister  shipyard  in  Oroton. 

Qulncy  got  Its  first  boost  In  talent  and 
equipment  from  that  yard  and  may  draw  on 
that  yard  whenever  needed.  "Each  yard  has 
a  dominant  Interest,  but  each  Is  capable  of 
working  in  the  other  field."  says  Laney. 

"One  of  the  most  interesting  things  In  the 
development  of  the  Qulncy  operation  has 
been  the  mixture  of  the  shipbuilding  and 
submarinebullding  people.  The  difference  in 
building  each  is  like  the  difference  between 
building  an  airplane  and  a  submarine." 

Half  of  the  current  workload  at  Qulncy  Is 
In  submarine  construction.  The  Whale  and 
the  Sunflsh  are  expected  to  be  launched  this 
year,  and  the  Greenling  and  the  Gato  are 
being  outfitted  with  equipment. 

Little  If  any  additional  submarine  con- 
struction la  planned  at  Qulncy.  though  there 
may  be  additional  submarine  repair  work. 

Qulncy  will  concentrate  as  originally  in- 
tended, on  surface  ship*. 

Already  the  Vanguard,  the  first  of  the  three 
Apollo  instrumentation  ships.  Is  scheduled 
for  sea  trials  later  this  month.  The  Bed- 
Mtone  Is  being  outfitted  with  electronic  and 
marine  equipment  and  preliminary  bull  work 
Is  underway  on  the  Mercury. 

And  there  are  the  contracts  for  those  five 
other  surface  ships. 

Yet  the  Qulncy  shipyard  Is  operating  at 
only  one- third  capacity,  and  that's  the  way 
the  company  wants  it. 

lAney  expects  the  current  work  force  of 
0.700  to  remain  steady  for  the  next  year  at 
least.  He  conservatively  predicts  a  high  of 
8,000  employees  for  the  yard.  But,  he  hastily 
adds,  "It  all  depends  on  contracts. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  tell  which  way  the 
yard  Is  going  for  at  least  another  2  or  3  years. 
While  contract  price  remains  frozen  and 
fixed,  other  thlng^s  can  change  during  the 
contract  life.  Dangers  are  escalation  of 
costs,  bad  weather  and  loss  of  employees." 
The  manpower  situation,  In  fsu;t,  con- 
stantly plagues  the  yard.  It  faces  a  critical 
shortage  of  experienced  shipfitters.  electri- 
cians  and   outside  machinists  and   la   con- 


stantly advertising  these  positions.  To  curb 
the  crisis  somewhat,  it  is  tralmng  105  young 
men  In  10  different  trades  In  Its  own  appren- 
tice program  and  retraining  another  50  un- 
der the  U.S.  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

"Only  the  best  shipbuilders  can  be  suc- 
cessful." say  Laney.  "Profits  are  sparse. 
We're  caught  in  an  economic  squeeze.  Since 
World  War  n.  20  private  shipyards  have 
folded  and  most  today  are  operating  at  half 
capacity. 

"Qulncy  will  have  to  get  a  number  of 
major  new  contracts  if  it's  going  to  turn 
that  corner  toward  success.  But  we're  deter- 
mined  to  get   those  contracts." 

Management,  labor  and  certainly  the 
South  Shore  and  even  Greater  Boston  com- 
munities are  In  agreement  on  that  philos- 
ophy. *  ' 

The  rebirth  of  the  shipyard  has  shown  up 
dramatically  on  the  South  Shore  area  where 
75  percent  of  Its  f40  million  payroll  Is  dis- 
tributed. 

The  Qulncy  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
ports on  increase  In  apartment  house  con- 
struction, hotel  and  motel  business  and  re- 
tall  business.  The  Qulncy  Shipyard  shares 
In  that  Impact  with  other  growing  Industries 
In  the  area. 

Not  bad  for  a  2-year-old  toddler. 
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Exna^sioN  OP  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAnroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HV'ES 

Wednesday.  Febriu;iry  2.  1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Cpl.  Lawrence  Torrez,  of  California, 
now  stationed  in  Vietnam. 

Corporal  Torrez  Is  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Ray  Inda.  Mr.  Ray  Inda  Is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  G.I.  Ponim.  which  is  a  great 
public  service  organization. 

Two  months  ago,  I  traveled  to  Vietnam 
and  met  with  over  400  U.S.  servicemen 
there.  The  morale  of  oup'troops  in  Viet- 
nam was  excellent.  I  jfas  never  prouder 
to  be  an  American  than  to  hear  the 
troops  with  whom  I  spoke  declare  to  a 
man  that  we  must  not  leave  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  Communist  dcmlna- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  letter  from  Corporal 
Torrez  sums  up  very  well  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed to  me  by  most  of  the  soldiers 
I  spoke  with.  They  were  all  very  con- 
cerned about  demonstrations  here  in  the 
United  States  and  many  a^ked  If  there 
was  not  something  which  could  be  done 
about  them.  I  believe  Corporzil  Torrez 
expresses  in  his  letter  that  a  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  sup- 
port our  efforts  to  allow  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  to  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

Corporal  Torrez  is  obviously  a  young 
man  of  intelligence  and  dedication  who 
represents  the  best  In  the  Idealism  of 
American  youth. 

A  Makinc's  Views 
(By  Cpl.  Lawrence  Torrez) 
EorroR  or  tkk  Sxnt-TiXKCRAM : 

My  name  Is  (^1.  Lawrence  Torrez.  and  I  am 
a  XJJS.  marine  stationed  in  Chu  Lai.  Vietnam 
Along  with  me,  there  are  12  other  marines 
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from  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  with 
Sgt.  Thomas  W.  Conrad  from  North  HoUy- 
wood.  who  la  In  charge  of  our  small  group. 

I  am  a  resident  of  San  Bernardino.  I  at- 
tended school  in  San  Bernardino  all  through 
the  years  until  I  graduated  from  SBHS. 

We  read  the  Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper 
dally,  and  we  have  all  discussed  with  each 
other  our  feelings  toward  all  the  demonstra- 
tioiu  going  on  all  over  the  United  States 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to 
let  you  know  our  personal  opinions  and  what 
we  think  of  It. 

It  seems  that  our  real  enemies  are  back 
hoQie — not  here  In  Vietnam.  I  have  read 
about  communism  and  have  seen  what  it  does 
Just  by  looking  at  these  people  here  In  Viet- 
nam, plus  the  fact  there  are  people  trying 
desperately  to  leave  Communist  worlds  like 
Bast  Germany.  Cuba,  Red  China,  and  so  many 
more. 

Do  these  collage  students  feel  they  know 
more  than  these  people  who  have  actually 
experienced  the  ways  of  communism? 

We  heard  of  the  welcoming  our  marines 
have  been  receiving  as  they  arrive  In  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam.  They  (welcom- 
ing group)  called  our  marines  murderers  and 
a  lot  of  other  dirty  ntones,  not  getting  any 
gratitude  for  what  they  bful  been  through. 
I'd  like  to  see  every  one  of  those  punks 
drafted,  but  I'd  hate  to  see  them  be  in  the 
VS.  Marine  Corps.  But  If  they  ever  did  come 
Into  this  outfit,  I  guarantee  you  this,  the 
Marine  Corps  would  square  them  away — and 
mighty  fast. 

I'm  glad  the  real  "citizens"  of  the  United 
States  are  on  our  side,  and  are  giving  us 
their  support  In  stopping  cocununlsm  from 
spreading. 

This  letter  Is  not  Intended  to  criticize  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States — not  by  a 
long  shot.  Only  those  few  who  have  the 
shoes  that  fit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV^- 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
comments  made  by  our  former  President 
on  the  state  of  the  world  are  sad  but  true. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  a  fine  editorial  wliich  ap- 
peared In  the  Evening  Star,  Washington. 
D.C.,  on  January  27: 

Ma.  Tkuman's  Gloom 

Out  In  his  hometown  of  Independence, 
Harry  Truman  the  other  day  made  some  very 
poignant  remarks  about  the  state  of  the 
world  aa  It  has  become  since  his  own  active 
efforts  ceased. 

Surveying  things  as  they  are  and  compar- 
ing them  with  things  as  they  were  In  his  ad- 
ministration, the  former  President  said  sadly, 
"It  all  seems  to  have  been  in  vain.  Memories 
are  short  and  appetites  for  power  and  glory 
are  InsaUable.  Old  tyrants  depart.  New  ones 
take  their  places.  Old  differences  are  com- 
posed. New  differences  arise.  Old  allies  be- 
come the  foe.  The  recent  enemy  becomes  the 
friend.     It's  all  very  baffling  and  trying." 

It  is  very  baffling  and  trying.  Almost  every 
sentence  In  Mr.  Trunian's  elegy  Is  an  accurate 
staAemeot  of  events  In  the  world  during  and 
since  his  administration.  Except  one:  the 
first.    It  has  not  been  In  vain. 

Americans  generally  fought  through  World 
War  II  with  an  expectation  of  permanent 


peace  to  foUow  victory.  It  was  a  great 
wrench  to  see  Soviet  Russia,  our  ally,  arise  as 
a  new  threat  to  peace.  Mr.  Truman  boldly 
and  decUlvely  met  that  threat  In  Greece.  In 
Persia,  and  elsewhere.  He  met  It,  too,  by 
the  economic  aid  which  restored  Europe  to 
health  and  made  communism  an  Ideological 
curiosity  In  the  West  rather  than  a  poeslble 
ailtematlve. 

And  then,  yet  another  tyrant  and  new 
difference  arose  In  the  East.  Again,  in  Korea, 
Mr.  Tnmian  met  this  new  threat  with  deter- 
mined resistance.  He  established  a  line  and 
the  line  has  held. 

The  International  relations  of  the  United 
States  In  the  years  since  World  War  U  have 
been  infinitely  complicated  and  give  promise 
only  of  further  complexity.  But  peace  of 
a  sort  has  been  preserved.  The  line  has  been 
h«ld. 

The  nature  of  life  Itself  is  to  have  one  new 
perU  swlfty  replace  an  old  one  contained. 
Mr.  Trimian  did  what  had  to  be  done,  and 
deserves  freedom  from  sad  second  thoughts 
In  his  twlight  years. 


Dr.  WUUam  B.  Edwards 
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Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  VA.  Speaker,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  which  I  represent,  was 
shocked  and  saddened  Monday  by  the 
unexpected,  untimely  death  of  Dr.  'Wil- 
liam B.  Edwards,  nationally  known  edu- 
cator and  the  sui)erlntendent  of  our 
Lakewood  school  system  since  1955. 

lAkewood's  young  people  are  the  finest 
memorial  Dr.  Edwards  could  have  to  his 
Intense  concern  for  quality  education. 
His  standards  were  the  highest  and  the, 
city's  schools  reflect  those  standards  in 
outstanding  curriculum  and  student 
scholarship.  In  all  his  striving  for  aca- 
demic excellence,  he  never  lost  the  hu- 
man touch  which  endeared  him  to  those 
who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Edwards  was  unsparing  of  himself 
in  his  community  Interests.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Lakewood  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Rotary  Club,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Euclid  KJwanis  Club, 
president  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Chapter  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators, 
National  Education  Association,  and  the 
Horace  Mann  League. 

The  Cleveland  Press  and  Plain  Dealer 
have  paid  high  editorial  tribute  to  Dr. 
Edwards'  achievements  in  the  decade  he 
served  the  Greater  Cleveland  area. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  the  Cleveland   (Ohio)   Press, 
Jan.  SI,  1006] 

William  B.  Evwards 

The  death  this  morning  of  William  B. 
Edwards.  Lakewood's  superintendent  of 
schools,  removes  from  the  scene  one  of  this 
area's  ablest,  hardest  working,  and  most  hi^ 
tlngulshed  educators. 

■dwarda,  56.  took  over  the  Lakewood  Job 
In  1956.  At  that  time  Omar  Ranney,  late 
press  staffer  who  was  on  the  Lakewood  School 


Board,  said:  "We  feel  we  have  obtained  one 
of  the  Nation's  top  school  administrators." 

Today  Ranney's  son  Phil,  who  Is  hlmsetf 
on  the  school  board,  said  of  Bd wards:  "What 
made  him  such  an  excellent  superintendent 
was  the  fact  that  he  didn't  get  bogged  down 
In  details  to  the  extent  that  he  forgot  that 
the  main  thing  he  was  dealing  in  was  boys 
and  girls." 

Edwards  came  to  Lakewood  after  heading 
the  school  systems  in  South  Buclld-Lynd- 
hurst  and  later  In  Peoria,  lu.  He  was  knowm 
for  his  leadership  in  dvic  affairs  on  a  county- 
wide  basis  and  vigorously  fought  for  school 
levies  against  often -determined  opjjoslUon. 

Edwards  was  gregarious,  articulate,  and 
likeable^  His  enthusiasm  for  his  work  and 
his  keen  concern  that  boys  and  girls  get  the 
best  education  i>osslble  made  him  a  truly 
outstanding  educator. 

His  concern  for  education  took  many  forms. 
He  was  quick  to  offer  Lakewood's  facilities  for 
Ohio  branch  colleges  in  1951.  And  Just  re- 
cently  he  instituted  a  course  of  Afro-Aslaa 
studies  in  the  suburb's  schools  because  he 
thought  youngsters  need  to  know  about  cul- 
tures other  than  those  of  the  Western  World. 

There  are  not  many  William  B.  Bd^^ardses. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 

[PVom  the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer 

Feb.  1,  18661 

Da.  William  B.  Bdwaxos 

Dr.  William  B.  Edwards  was  a  creative  and 
deeply  devoted  superintendent  of  Lakewood 
schools  for  more  than  10  years.  His  sudden 
death  at  5«  is  a  severe  blow  to  Lakewood 
and  to  the  entire  metropolitan  community. 

All  Greater  Cleveland  is  Indebted  to  Dr! 
Edwards  for  the  enthusiasm  and  diligence  he 
brought  to  his  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts,  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  AssodaOon,  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  such  important  c\Utural 
actlvlUes  as  the  Great  Lakes  Shakespeare 
Festival,  which  he  served  for  a  time  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  Lakewood  school  system  will  miss  him 
not  only  for  his  fine  qualities  as  a  man  but 
for  the  spirit  of  useful  Innovation  and  the 
emphasis  on  excellence  that  marked  his 
decade  In  the  sui>erlntendent's  chair. 

Dr.  Edwards  knew  that  no  school  system 
could  be  better  than  its  teachers.  He  there- 
fore gave  great  attention  to  in-service  train- 
ing. And  he  devised  and  won  school  board 
approval  for  a  plan  that  gave  career  teachers 
summer  pay  every  fifth  year  lor  university 
study. 

Lakewood  schools  were  among  the  first  In 
the  area  to  offer  foreign  languages  in  the  fifth 
grade  of  elementary  school.  They  were 
among  the  first  to  pursue  "modem  nuith." 

Lakewood  High  8cho<rf  was  the  first  In  the 
State  to  require  driver  training  of  all  Its 
students  and  this  too  was  a  step  Inspired  by 
Dr.  Edwards. 

Dr.  Edwards'  life  was  one  of  Immense  use- 
fulness in  a  field  he  loved.  The  community 
will  miss  him. 


The  1964  Income  of  Male  Cold  War 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TOLAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 
clude further  statistics  provided  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  on  the  1964 
money  income  of  male  cold  wtu*  veterans : 
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Tabla  2. — Money  income  in  1964  of  male  cold  war  veteran  famtliea,  by  age  of  head,  in  the  United  Stales 

(Aia  of  TcCcreii  bmlly  baad  In  Mareb  USS) 
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.4 
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.7 
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.2 
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.6 

LI 
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4.9 
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4.9 
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.3 

1.1 

.7 
L4 
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4.7 
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.4 
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.3 
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LI 

.3 
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.2 

1.0 

1.9 

2.0 

3.4 

5.3 
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8.6 

8.0 

5.7 

6.7 

11.0 
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9.7 

11.4 

7.1 

4.3 

.3 

- 
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33,a00  to  S3,WN 

$4,000  to  »4.44» 
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38.000  to  $8.W9 „ 

3B.00O  to  iB.see 

310,000  to  Sll.OW 

tU.OOO  to  314,»» 
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38.820 

36,450 

r.ooo 

38.600 

35,400 

37.000 

17,230 

36^960 

17.880 

38.220 

K810 

16.460 

I  iBcfaidea  eold  war  vetaran*  under  30  years  of  ft. 

>  DtattUHiUoQ  and  median  not  shown  when  base  Is  le«  than  100.000. 


>  Computed  from  tinrounded  data,  and  rounded  to  the  nearest  310. 
NoTC.— Rounds  to  tero. 


Tablb  3. —  Money  income  in  1964  of  male  cold  war  veteran  unrelated  individuala  and  of  cold  war  veterans  living 

by  age,  in  Ike  United  States 

lAgt  In  March  1965] 

in  a  relative's  family. 

Income  In  1984 

lUiaUTea  of  (anil)y  head 

Unrelated  Individuals 

AUacea 

30  to  34 

3810  34 

36  and  over 

ADace^ 

30  to  34 

36  to  34 

35  and  over 

Number  (thousands) 

■840 
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•6 

>308 

•77 
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•  2 
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L3 
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EEE: 
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316.000  to  324,909 

$88,000  aadoTcr _ 

.3 



.7 

., 

Median '                                                    - 

$2,480 

$8,030 

$3,980 

$4,  MO 

" 

$8,790 

>  tmitoiim  eold  wsr  vet^Hns  under  30  years  of  aoe. 

•  DMrlbutkia  end  meittaa  net  Aown  wtian  bast  is  less  than  lOO.OOO. 


•  C^jmputed  from  unrounded  data,  and  raunded  to  the  nearest  $10. 
NoTC.— Rounds  to  tero. 


somes   AND   KKLIABILrrT    OV   THK    SSTUCATCS 

Source  ot  data:  Informatloti  about  the 
1964  income  of  msde  civilian  nonlnstltu- 
tlonal  cold  war  veterans  In  the  United  State* 
|ta«  dartvwl  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
Jnatched  February-March  1965  Current  Pop- 
ulation Survey  sacdple  of  approximately  36.- 
000  households.  The  family  relationship 
data  were  obtaalned  for  families  beaded  by 
male  cold  war  veterans,  (or  cold  war  veterans 
living  alone  or  with  nonrelatlves,  and  for 
cold  war  vetsrans  living  Jn  the  family  of  a 
KlcUvs.  TlM  work  experience  data  ware 
eoUectsd  tor  ysMr-round.  full-time  worksrs. 
part-year  and/or  p«u^-tline  workers,  and  for 
Qonworkers.     The  Income — family  r«latloa- 


ehlp  and  the  Income — work  experience  dis- 
tributions by  age  were  applied  to  the  Inde- 
pendent VA  estimates  by  age  of  the  male 
civilian  nonlnstltutlonal  cold  war  veteran 
population  In  the  United  States  to  develop 
the  data  presented  In  this  report.  Although 
income  and  work  experience  data  are  for  the 
year  1964.  the  age  and  family  relationship 
refers  to  March  19«B.  (For  details  of  the 
survey  see  CotM\mier  Income,  Current  Pop- 
ulation Reports  Series  P-60,  No.  47,  Sept. 
94,  I96S,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.)  ^ 
Money  Income  was  the  sum  of  money 
wages  and  salaries,  net  money  Income  from 
self -employment,  and  money  income  other 


than  earnings  such  as  social  security,  vete- 
rans' payments,  interest  and  dividends,  an- 
nuities, etc.  The  Income  of  families  (table 
3)  was  the  amount  received  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  Income  by  work 
experience  (table  1),  and  the  income  of 
cold  war  veteran  relatives  of  the  head  and 
oold  war  Teteran  unrelated  individuals 
(table  8)  was  that  received  by  the  veteran 
alone.  All  fuiUlles  Includes  family  groups 
In  which  the  cold  war  veteran  was  married 
(wife  present  or  absent) .  or  he  was  widowed, 
divorced,  or  never  married,  but  still  the  head 
of  a  family.  Busband-wlfe  families  are  only 
those  in  which  the  cold  war  veteran  was 
married  and  his  wife  was  present. 
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Cold  war  veterans  are  men  who  entered 
the  Armed  Forces  after  January  31.  1965. 
have  been  separated  from  active  duty  and 
are  now  In  the  civilian  nonlnstltutlonal 
population.  Oold  war  veterans  In  penal  In- 
etltutions,  chronic  disease  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  and  the  like  are  excHided. 

Bellabllity  of  the  estimates:  Since  the  es- 
timates are  based  on  a  sample,  they  may 
differ  somewhat  from  the  figures  that  would 
have  been  obtained  if  a  complete  census  had 
been  taken  using  the  same  schedules,  in- 
structions, and  enumerators.  As  In  any  sur- 
vey work,  the  results  are  subject  to  errors  of 
response  and  of  reporting,  as  well  as  being 
subject  to  sampling  variability. 

The  standard  error  is  prlmsirUy  a  measure 
of  sampling  variability,  that  is.  of  the  varia- 
tions that  occur  by  chance  because  a  sample 
rather  than  the  whole  of  the  population  is 
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surveyed.  As  calculated  for  tills  repc«-t,  the 
standard  error  also  partially  measures  the 
effects  of  resFK>nse  and  enumeration  errors 
but  does  not  measure  any  systematic  biases 
In  the  data.  The  chances  are  about  68  out  of 
100  that  an  estimate  from  the  sample  will 
differ  from  a  complete  census  figure  for  less 
than  one  standard  error.  The  chances  are 
about  95  out  of  100  that  the  difference  would 
be  less  than  twice  the  standard  error.  The 
first  table  below  shows  the  approximate 
standard  error  of  an  estimated  percentage 
computed  by  tislng  sample  data  for  both  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  the  percent- 
age. The  size  of  the  standard  error  depends 
upon  both  the  size  of  the  percentage  and  the 
size  of  the  class  upon  which  the  percentage  Is 
based.  The  second  table  shows  the  approxi- 
mate standard  error  of  selected  median  In- 
comes. 


Standard  errors  of  estimated  percentages 
(68  chances  out  of  100] 


Estimated  percentage 

" 

Base  ofpercentjige  (thousands) 

75 

135 

360 

500 

1.000 

3.500 

6,000 

3  or  OR 

6  or  06 

10  or  90 

3.4 

5.1 

6.7 

8.3 

9.3 

10.0 

11.1 

1L8 

8.6 
4.0 
5.4 
8.4 
7.2 
7.8 
8.6 
9.0 

1.8 

2.8 
3.8 
4.6 
5.1 
S.S 
6.1 
6.4 

1.3 
2.0 
2.7 
3  2 
3.6 
3.9 
4.3 
4.S 

0.9 
1.4 
2.0 
2.3 
2.5 
2.8 
3.1 
3.2 

0.8 
.8 
L2 
1.4 
L6 
1.8 
ZO 
2.0 

0.4 
.6 

15  or  88 

.8 

30  or  80 

1.0 

26or76._ 

1.1 

35  or  65 

1.3 

60 ::::.::::::* 

1.4 

L4 

Approximate  standard  error  of  selected  median  incomes 
[88  chances  out  of  100] 

Personal  Income,  total ."J' 

Year-round,  full-time  wurkprs I" ' '" " ^r *\l° 

Part-year/part-tlme  workers """' " " ' ^ 

Did  not  work  during  year **" 

Family  Income,  total I'lIII                                                                            —  *^ 

Uusband-wlfe  families,  total  .    " " ??9 

Wife  with  eamlnrs ; - 200 

Wife  with  no  earnings " — 12 

Relatives  of  head """" 1'" 

Unrelated  individuals "IIIIIIIIII 35S 
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Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Patefson  News,  on  January 
24.  1966.  It  deals  with  the  fine  woric  of 
my  valued  constituent,  Tscherim  Soob- 
zokov. 

Mr.  Soobzokov  has  been  of  great  serv- 
ice to  me,  not  only  with  regard  to  dis- 
placed persons,  but  with  regard  to  im- 
migrants and  new  citizens  generally.  He 
has  served  as  a  link  between  my  office 
and  these  persons,  and  has  helped  prove 
to  them  that  in  a  democracy,  public  offi- 
cers exist  to  serve  the  people,  not  to 
master  them. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Harry  B.  Haines,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Paterson  News,  and  Michael 
Ardls.  president  of  Local  945,  are  to  be 
commended  for  joining  to  let  the  people 
of  Paterson  know  of  Tscherim  Soob- 
zokov's  untiring  and  dedicated  work. 

The  article  foDows: 


A  little  guy  stood  very  taU  as  a  group  of 
big  guys  gathered  together  to  honor  >itm  and 
say  that  he  really  was  big  in  his  own  right. 

T^herim  "Tom"  Soobzokov,  of  704  14th 
Avenue,  was  presented  with  a  framed  citation 
by  Michael  Ardls.  president  of  Teamster  Local 
945.  "for  the  outstanding  Job  he  has  done  In 
aiding  dUplaced  persons  forced  out  of  their 
native  country  to  find  a  new  life  and  democ- 
racy In  America." 

Among  the  list  of  notables  was  Harry  B. 
Haines,  publisher  of  the  News,  who  said  the 
presentation  "was  an  inspiring  occasion 
since  our  country  Is  made  up  of  little  guys. 
Yet  our  honored  guest  Is  not  really  a  little 
guy  but  really  big  In  'patriotism  and  having 
proven  how  you  love  this  country  and  de- 
mocracy by  aiding  others  from  foreign  lands 
arriving  In  this  country.' 

"The  foundation  of  our  country  was  and 
is  made  strong  by  Tom  and  people  like  him 
who  "have  come  to  find  freedc«n  here,"  Mr. 
Haines  said,  mentioning  tliat  as  a  card 
bearer  and  lifetime  member  of  the  press- 
mens'  union  he  did  not  feel  out  of  place  with 
the  Teamster  Union  officials. 

ESCAPED    ntOM    BITSSIA 

Soobzokov.  a  Russian  by  birth,  escaped 
from  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II 
and  lived  In  Jordan  before  coming  to  this 
country  in  1955.  Since  that  time  h.e  has 
helped  more  than  1.000  refugees  find  Jobs 
and  settle  down  In  the  New  World. 

A  veritable  one  man  displaced  persons 
bureau,  Soobzokov,  wbo  ^>eakB  Rtiaslan. 
Italian.  German,  and  Arabic,  said  "my  doocs 


were  open  l)ecauBe  I  know  that  the  doors 
of  the  unions  which  had  helped  me,  would 
be  open  for  others  like  me." 

"All  I  did,"  said  Soobzokov,  who  worked 
for  many  years  with  the  Colortte  Oo.,  "was 
to  repeat  the  kindness  that  Americans  had 
shown  to  me."  Soobzokov,  and  his  wife 
Cathy,  have  five  children  ranging  from  5  to 
20  years  erf  age.  The  eldest.  Kazbek,  Is 
studying  political  science  at  Bridgeport 
State  College,  Connecticut. 

The  Soobzokov  home  on  14th  Avenue  has 
become  a  haven  for  those  in  the  area  who 
have  just  some  from  the  other  side.  Peo- 
ple arrive  from  all  places  at  all  hoiu^  and 
Tom  Is  always  ready  to  help  them  fill  out 
citizenship  applications  and  find  a  Job. 

Accepting  the  citation,  Soobzokov  In  an 
emotional  speech  said:  "We  adopted  this 
country  of  our  ovm  free  wUl  and  are  willing  to 
give  oiu-  blood  to  protect  It."  He  praised 
the  Teamsters  "for  how  you  have  helped  me 
and  others  like  me." 

Union  officials,  dignitaries,  and  all  present 
felt  It  was  Tom  who  deserved  the  thanks. 
Harry  Schoen,  counsel  for  the  Democratic 
Party  in  Passaic  County,  said  tJhat  many 
testimonials  were  phony,  "but  this  one  Is 
sincere  for  Tom  is  truly  deserving.  He  likes 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  has  helped  others 
to  do  the  same." 

Michael  Ardls  spoke  on  the  seme  note  when 
he  said  "often  those  of  us  born  here,  like 
the  draft  card  burners,  don't  appreciate  the 
United  States  as  much  as  we  shotild  and  It 
takes  someone  Uke  Tom  to  show  us  how 
great  democracy  and  our  country  are." 

Others  who  ^>oke  were  Charles  Van  Wager, 
personal  representative  of  Mr.  Haines,  who 
told  the  audience  that  It  wasn't  often  ttiaX 
the  publisher  of  the  Paterson  News  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  good  work  being  done  by 
one  man. 

Fred  Ardls,  secretary  to  State  Senator  An- 
thony Grossl  and  Larry  De  Angells,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  local  No.  999  praised  the  honored 
guest.  The  latter  gave  Soobzokov  a  gold 
watch  with  the  Teamster  emblem  on  It. 

The  citation  reads : 

"Whereas  Tscherim  Soobzokov,  of  the  city 
of  Paterson,  NJ.,  has  labored  Industriously 
and  long  among  the  newcomers  In  our  com- 
munity; and  •   •   • 

"Whereas  the  language,  ethnic,  and  na- 
tional origin  barriers  have  since  the  founding 
of  our  Nation,  have  been  a  constant  b€irrier 
to  the  progreeelve  evolution  and  growth  of  all 
people  and  nations;  and  ■•   •  • 

"Whereas  local  No.  945,  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  has  been  deeply 
Involved  In  the  hammering  out  from  the 
melting  pot  of  mankind  a  society  engaged  in 
the  mutual  asplraUon  of  progress  In  peace- 
and  •  •  • 

"Whereas  local  No.  845  desires  to  cite  for 
commendaOon  those  distinguished  citizens 
of  our  community  who  share  its  alms,  pur- 
poses, and  efforts  •  •  • :  Be  it  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  Tscherim  Soobzokov  Is 
herewith  bestowed  the  citation  of  local  No. 
945,  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
as  a  distinguished  servant  of  all  mankind  and 
has  thus  earned  the  graUtude  of  his  fellow 
men." 


Mass  Transportatioii  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF  NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  two  bills  already  introduced 
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In  the  Senate  by  Senator  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  The  bills  primarily  aim  at 
broadening  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
to  make  possible  direct  Federal  subsidies 
of  the  operating  deficits  of  commuter 
services  in  urban  areas.  Of  course.  I  do 
not  advocate  subsidies  with  no  strings 
attached.  The  legislation  I  propose  to- 
day makes  direct  subsidy  of  operating 
deficits  possible  only  after  the  commuter 
service  has  submitted  and  had  approved 
a  plan  to  get  back  on  its  financial  feet 
within  10  years. 

Many  people  dislike  the  idea  of  direct 
subsidies  to  underwrite  operating  deficits. 
I  share  that  dislike.  I  propose  the  direct 
subsidy  Idea  only  because  I  think  that 
realism  dictates  nothing  less.  No  amount 
of  capital  grant  handouts  will  put  the 
commuter  rallroacjs  of  our  huge  eastern 
cities  bark  on  their  feet.  Direct  subsidies 
are  needed.  There  are  those  who  will 
protest  giving  this  money  to  the  East  or 
to  the  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  western 
and  rural  railroads  have  had  their  share 
of  Federal  aid  and  more.  They  were 
built  with  It.  The  land  and  money  given 
to  the  railroads  spanning  the  continent 
during  the  mid- 19th  century  and  late 
19th  century  was  stupendous.  Rural 
transportation  has  also  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  vast  sums  spent  liy  the  Federal 
Government  on  roads.  I  hope  that  this 
year  the  Congress  will  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  the  urban  and  suburban  com- 
muter who  is  in  dire  need  of  help. 


CoastitiitioBal  AmendneBt  Needed  To 
Abolish  Electoral  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednetday.  February  2.  1968 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
•sain  the  Congress  Is  moving  toward  a 
debate  on  the  electoral  college  system, 
the  outdated  and  extremely  precarious 
method  by  which  the  United  States 
selects  Its  President  and  Vice  President. 

Early  next  week,  hearings  on  the 
electoral  college  will  begin  before  the 
Seriate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  and  it  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  also  plans 
hearings  later  this  session. 

The  electoral  college  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  congressional  and  public  de- 
bate; It  Is.  by  almost  general  agreement, 
one  of  the  least  satisfactory  provisions 
of  our  Constitution.  And  yet,  with  all 
Its  defects,  the  electoral  college  Is  still 
with  us. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  forthcoming 
bearings  will  b^  the  prelude  to  construc- 
tive action,  not  merely  Inconclusive  de- 
bate: and  that  before  the  89th  Congress 
adjourns  it  will  have  approved  and  sent 
to  the  States  for  ratification  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolishing  the  elec- 
toral college. 


In  the  area  of  constitutional  reform, 
nothing  Is  more  urgently  needed.  I  think, 
than  such  an  amendment.  For  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  the  Constitution 
now  contains  serious  defects  which  could 
throw  a  presidential  election  into  an 
abyss  of  disorder  and  delay. 

This  conviction  Ls  based  partly  on 
personal  experience,  since  I  served  In 
1964  as  one  of  Iowa's  nine  presidential 
electors,  and  it  has  been  reinforced  by 
a  close  study  of  the  electoral  college  and 
its  potential  dangers. 

And  so  it  is  my  hope  that  this  session 
of  Congress,  as  it  considers  proposals  for 
constitutional  reform,  will  give  top  pri- 
ority to  passage  of  an  amendment  that 
will  abolish  the  electoral  college  and  re- 
place it  with  a  rational  and  realistic 
presidential  election  process. 

In  drafting  such  an  amendment,  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  should  act  with 
moderation;  the  Ijest  approach,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  reform  but  not  radically 
change  our  pre.<^r>nt  system. 

The  Conarcss  has  before  it  a  number 
of  proposed  amendments  dealing  with 
the  electoral  college.  Last  session,  7 
amendments  on  this  subject  were  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  15  in  the  House. 
These  Include  House  Joint  Resolution 
327.  which  I  introduced  on  February  17, 
1965. 

The  pending  proposals  are  not  identi- 
cal in  detail,  but  they  can  be  divided 
into  four  general  categories. 

First,  there  is  the  proposal  for  direct 
election  by  popular  vote,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  electoral  college,  electoral 
votes,  and  State  lines  as  voting  factors. 

This  plan  has  the  merit  of  insuring 
that  the  candidate  with  the  most  pop- 
ular votes  will  automatically  be  elected. 
However,  even  the  advocates  of  the  pro- 
posal admit  that  it  has  little,  if  any, 
chance  of  adoption. 

EUcctoral  votes,  as  the  Constitution 
has  always  provided,  are  allocated  to 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  representatt6n 
In  the  Congress.  Thus,  no  matter  how 
small  a  State's  population,  it  is  assured 
of  at  least  three  electoral  votes.  And 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  smaller  States 
would  ratify  an  amendment  abolishing 
a  voting  system  weighted  in  their  favor. 

Second,  there  is  the  proposal  to  retain 
the  electoral  college,  but  with  the  ex- 
press requirement  that  most  electors  be 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  single-member 
districts. 

Each  State,  under  this  system,  would 
have  as  many  electoral  districts  as  it  has 
Congressmen.  Another  two  electors,  like 
U.S.  Senators,  would  be  elected  at  large 
in  a  statewide  vote. 

This  proposal  is  directed  mainly 
against  the  general  ticket  system,  under 
which  a  State's  entire  bloc  of  electoral 
votes  is  cast  for  the  candidate  who  car- 
ries the  State. 

It  is  argued  that  this  method  of  count- 
ing electoral  votes,  also  called  the  unit- 
rule  system,  works  unfairly  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  more  populous  States  with 
larger  blocs  of  electoral  votes. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
that  the  existing  electoral  voting  system 
is  actually  weighted  in  favor  of  the  less 
populous  States.  This  is  because  each 
State,   regardless  of   population,  is  al- 


lotted two  electors  by  virtue  of  its  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate. 

Thus,  based  on  1960  census  figures,  36 
States  have  a  greater  weight  In  the  pres- 
idential election  than  they  would  have 
had  If  electoral  votes  were  distributed 
solely  on  the  basis  of  population. 

In  Alaska,  for  example,  each  electoral 
vote  represents  75.389  persons.  But  in 
New  York,  each  electoral*  vote  repre- 
sents *390,286  persons.  From  the  stand- 
point of  population,  an  electoral  vote  in 
Alaska  is  worth  more  than  five  times  as 
much  as  an  electoral  vote  in  New  York. 

Furthermore,  the  district  proposal 
would  not  aixjlish  the  general  ticket  sys- 
tem universally.  In  Alaska,  Delaware, 
Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming,  all 
States  with  only  one  Congressman,  the 
candidate  who  carried  the  State  would 
receive  all  three  electoral  votes. 

The  district  proposal  has  other  serious 
drawbacks.  It  would  open  the  door  to 
the  passible  gerrymandering  of  electoral 
districts  and.  In  the  process,  divide  the 
Nation  into  481  separate  presidential 
voting  "units. 

Third,  there  Is  the  proposal  to  elim- 
inate the  electoral  college  by  automat- 
ically awarding  a  State's  electoral  votes 
to  candidates  on  a  formula  proportional 
to  the  popular  vote. 

Advocates  of  this  plan  contend  that, 
because  it  would  distribute  electoral  votes 
more  closely  in  line  with  the  popular 
vote,  the  system  would  be  more  demo- 
cratic. 

But  this  system  could  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect.  If  this  system  had  been 
in  operation  diirlng  1960,  a  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  study  showed,  Richard 
Nixon  would  have  received  266.075  elec- 
toral votes  to  265.623  for  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Thus  Nixon  would  have  been  elected 
President,  even  though  Kennedy  had  a 
greater  number  of  popular  votes. 

In  addition,  it  is  quite  likely  that  such 
a  proportional  voting  system  would 
weaken  our  two-party  system.  Unit 
voting  by  States  serves  to  discourage 
zealous  political  activity  timong  minority 
factions,  since  these  groups  have  little 
chance  of  obtaining  enough  popular  sup- 
port in  any  State  to  bring  them  electoral 
votes. 

If  the  proportional  voting  system  were 
In  effect.  It  could  very  well  remove  the 
moderating  Influence  of  our  two-party 
structure.  For  third-party  movements, 
by  obtaining  a  small  number  of  electoral 
votes  In  several  States,  could  become  a 
major  factor  In  the  final  outcome  of  a 
presidential  election. 

The  result  would  be  political  instabil- 
ity. Proportional  voting,  in  fact,  is  sim- 
ilar to  proportional  representation,  an 
electoral ,  system  that  caused  govern- 
mental havoc  in  such  European  democ- 
racies tis  the  French  Fourth  Republic. 

Finally,  there  is  a  fourth  approach  to 
presidential  election  reform.  This  ap- 
proach, which  I  believe  to  be  the  wisest, 
would  preserve  the  basic  structure  of  our 
existing  system  but  remove  its  flaws. 

Under  House  Joint  Resolution  327. 
three  basic  changes  would  be  made  in  the 
existing  provisions  for  presidential  elec- 
tions. 
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It  would,  first  of  all.  abolish  the  elec- 
toral college  and  the  office  of  elector. 
A  candidate  with  the  greatest  numl>er  of 
popular  votes  in  any  State  would  auto- 
matically receive  that  State's  full  elec- 
toral vote. 

This  would  remove  the  possibility  that 
an  Individual  elector  might  substitute 
his  own  particular  wishes  for  the  popular 
will  of  the  people  and  vote  for  someone 
other  than  the  winning  presidential  can- 
didate in  his  State. 

By  custom,  and  in  some  States  by  law. 
electors  are  expected  to  vote  for  their 
party's  candidate.  But  there  is  no  as- 
surance, under  the  Constitution,  that 
they  will  do  so;  and  in  five  presidential 
elections,  most  recently  In  1960,  electors 
have  broken  faith  with  their  party  and 
the  people  by  casting  their  ballots  for  a 
man  who  was  not  the  popular  choice  of 
the  voters. 

As  early  as  1826.  a  Senate  committee 
headed  by  Thomas  Hart  Benton  con- 
cluded that  the  electoral  college  was  no 
longer  worth  preserving  and  described 
presidential  electors  in  these  words: 

They  have  degenerated  Into  mere  agents. 
In  a  case  which  requires  no  agency,  and 
where  the  agent  Is  xiseless  U  he  Is  faithful 
and  dangerous  If  he  is  not. 


This  is  equally  true  today.  The  elec- 
toral college  is  totally  useless  as  an  insti- 
tution, and  yet  the  discretion  given  to  in- 
dividual electors  is  a  potential  threat  to 
orderly  and  democratic  government. 

The  second  basic  change  under  House 
Joint  Resolution  327  provides  that  the 
candidates  with  the  greatest  number  of 
electoral  votes,  whether  a  majority  or 
plurality,  would  be  declared  President 
and  Vice  President  after  a  routine  covmt 
by  the  Congress. 

Under  existing  provisions,  the  leading 
presidential  tind  vice-presidential  can- 
didates require  an  absolute  majority  of 
electoral  votes  for  election.  Failing  that, 
the  election  is  thr6wn  into  the  House  of 
Representatives.      \ 

This  has  happened  twice  in  our  his- 
tory, once  in  1800  and  again  in  1824.  On 
the  first  occasion,  Aaron  Burr  was  very 
nearly  elected  President  over  Thomas 
Jefferson.  And  in  1824,  Andrew  Jack- 
son obtained  a  plurality  of  popular  votes 
but  lost  the  election  in  the  House  to  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  se- 
lection of  tlie  President  by  a  vote  In  the 
House,  under  present  constitutional  pro- 
visions, is  highly  undesirable.  The  pro- 
cedure Is  hardly  democratic,  since  each 
State  delegation,  regardless  of  size,  has 
only  one  vote  in  deciding  the  outcome. 

Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  election  of 
a  President  requires  an  absolute  major- 
ity of  electoral  votes,  there  is  always  the 
danger  that  the  House  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  the  contest. 

In  1960,  for  example,  a  total  shift  of 
only  about  20.000  popular  votes  In  2 
States  wolud  have  left  Kennedy  with  less 
than  an  absolute  majority  of  electoral 
votes.  He  stUl  would  have  had  more 
popular  votes  than  Nixon,  but  the  elec- 
tion would  have  been  thrown  into  the 
House  all  the  same. 

The  dangers  connected  with  selection 
of  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  House  can 
be  removed  by  simply  requiring  that  the 


greatest  number  of  electortd  votes, 
whether  a  majority  or  a  plurality,  is  suf- 
ficient to  elect  a  President. 

The  plurality  provision  Is  necessary, 
I  think,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  as- 
surance that  the  electoral  vote  count  win 
reflect  the  results  of  the  popular  vote. 
In  a  close  election,  such  as  1960,  It  is 
possible  that  the  candidate  with  the  most 
popular  votes  might  nevertheless  fall 
short  of  the  constitutional  requirement 
of  a  majority  of  electoral  votes. 

If  that  happened,  the  people  would  not 
have  elected  a  President;  and  it  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  House,  as  it  did  in  1824, 
might  pick  a  Chief  Executive  who  trailed 
behind  the  leading  presidential  candidate 
in  terms  of  popular  votes. 

Actually,  there  is  nothing  harmful  in 
elevating  a  man  to  the  White  House  with 
only  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes.  We 
find  nothing  wrong  in  inaugurating  a 
President  who  has  received  only  a  plu- 
rality of  popular  votes.  If  we  honor  the 
plurality  principle  as  to  the  popular  vote, 
which  is  considered  the  presidential 
mandate,  there  Is  no  logical  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  likewise  as  to  the  elec- 
toral vote. 

The  third  basic  change  proposed  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  327  provides  that 
if  the  electoral  vote  ends  in  a  tie  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
meeting  in  joint  session  and  with  each 
Member  casting  one  vote,  would  select 
the  President  and  Vice  President  froiri 
among  the  two  slates  of  leading  candi- 
dates. 

The  chances  of  a  tie  In  the  electoral 
vote  are  extremely  remote.  But  It  is 
always  a  possibility,  so  long  as  there  is 
\  an  even  numl)er  of  electoral  votes,  and 
under  this  provision  the  Congress  would 
not  be  entirely  dislodged  from  a  post  in 
the  presidential  election  process. 

I  drafted  House  Joint  Resolution  327 
so  as  to  avoid  making  any  fundamental 
revisions  in  the  practical  workings  of  our 
presidential  election  system,  as  it  op- 
erates today  under  normal  and  expected 
circumstances. 

It  is,  I  think,  a  sound  compromise  be- 
tween what  may  seem  ideally  desirable 
and  what  Is  realistically  possible,  and  I 
hope  it  will  receive  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

Among  the  other  electoral  college 
amendments  proposed  last  session  are 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  278,  both  of  which  are 
identical  to  the  draft  of  an  amendment 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  President  John- 
son. 

This  amendment  Is  basically  the  same 
as  one  introduced  In  1956  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  then  a  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. This  proposal,  Kermedy  ex- 
plained at  the  time,  would  not  drastic- 
ally alter  our  present  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

The  administration-sponsored  amend- 
ment would  abolish  the  electoral  college. 
It  does,  however,  retain  the  requirement 
that  a  candidate  obtain  an  absolute  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes  in  order  to  be 
automatically  elected  President. 

In  connection  with  this  proposal,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  analysis 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  278  published  In  the 
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July  1965,  BulleUn  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

This  analysis,  prepared  by  the  associ- 
ation's Committee  on  Federal  Legisla- 
tion, points  out  some  possible  technical 
difficulties  in  the  administration-spon- 
sored amendment.    Since  it  may  prove 
useful  to  my  fellow  Members,  I  hereby 
Include  the  analysis  in  my  remarks: 
Proposed  Constitutionai.  Amendment  Abol- 
ishing   Electoral    College    and    Making 
Other  Chances  in  Election  or  President 
AND  Vice  President 

(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation)  , 
introduction 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  278,  89th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion (1965),  sponsored  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration '  and  Introduced  by  Senator 
Bath  and  Representative  Celleb,  respec- 
tively, would  amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  effect  four  major  constitutional  changes 
In  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

1.  The  electoral  college  would  be  abolished 
and,  Instead  of  selecting  electors,  the  people 
would  be  given  a  direct  vote  on  a  single 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President. 

2.  The  electcwal  vote  of  each  State,  com- 
puted under  existing  procedure,  would  be 
cast  as  a  unit  for  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  candidates  receiving  a  plurality 
of  the  popular  vote  in  the  State. 

3.  If  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  were  not 
obtained,  the  House  and  Senate.  In  Joint 
session,  would  choose  by  plurality  vote  the 
President  and  Vice  President. 

4.  If  the  winning  presidential  candidate 
were  to  die  before  the  official  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  In  early  January,  the  winning 
vice-presidential  candid^  would  become 
President,  and  Congress  could  provide  by 
law  for  the  case  of  the  death  of  both  winning 
candidates. 

We  support  the  thrust  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  and  we  suggest  below  various 
changes  which  we  believe  will  Improve  it. 
The  whole  subject  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  Nation,  and  we  believe  that  all  aspects 
of  It  should  be  carefully  considered  at  future 
hearings. 

THE    PRESENT    STSTEK  ' 

The  present  constitutional  system  for  elec- 
tion of  President  and  Vice  President  Is  em- 
bodied In  arUcle  II,  section  1.  and  in  the 
12th,  20th,  and  23d  amendments.  At  a  time 
which  Congress  may  determine,  each  State 
appoints  "In  such  manner  as  U^  legislature 
thereof  may  direct"  that  number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  total  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatlyee  to  which  it  Is  entitled.'  On 
a  day  which  Congress  may  determine  and 
which  shall  be  uniform  for  all  States,  the 
electors  meet  In  their  respective  States  and 
ballot  separately  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, "one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  them- 
selves." The  electoral  vote  of  each  State  Is 
then  certified  and  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  who  opens  the  certifi- 
cates during  a  Joint  session  of  Congress.  A 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote  Is  necessary  for 
election  to  each  office. 

In  the  absence  of  such  majority,  the  House 
of  Representatives  "Immediately"  chooses  the 
President  from  among  "the  persons  having 
the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three" 
of  the  electoral  vote  for  President.  In  such 
balloUng.  each  State  casts  but  a  sin^e  vote 
with  a  majority  of  all  States  required  to 
elect.  A  quonmi  consists  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
from  two- thirds  of  the  States. 

Absent  a  vlce-presldentlal  electoral  major- 
ity,  the  Senate  chooses  the  Vice  President 
"from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list" 
for  Vice  President.    Two-thirds  of  the  Sena- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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tors  constitutes  a  quorum  and  a  majority  of 
the  entire  membership  Is  neceaeary  for 
election. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  death  or  other 
failvire  to  quaUfy,  the  Constitution  provides 
that  If.  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  beginning 
of  the  term  of  office  (January  20).  the  Presi- 
dent-elect has  died,  the  Vice-President-elect 
shall  be«ome  President,  and  If.  by  such  time, 
the  President  has  not  been  chosen  or  the 
President-elect  has  failed  to  qualify,  the  Vlce- 
Presldent-clect  shall  act  as  President  until  a 
President  qualifies.  Congress  is  empowered 
to  provide  by  law  foe  the  case  where  neither 
a  Prssldant-elect  nor  ^  Vice-President-elect 
qualifies,  declaring  who  shall  act  as  President 
or  the  manner  of  selection  of  an  acting  Presi- 
dent. The  person  selected  shall  act  only 
until  a  President  or  Vice  President  qualifies. 
Likewise.  Congress  may  provide  for  the  case 
of  the  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from 
among  whom  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  choose  a  President  and  the  Senate  a  Vice 
President,  whenevet  the  right  of  choice  so 
devolves. 

Congress  has  exercised  some  of  its  con- 
stitutional powers  in  enacting  laws  relating 
Xfi  the  electoral  p>rocess.  Thus,  the  Tuesday 
next  following  the  first  Monday  in  November 
has  been  designated  as  the  time  of  appoint- 
ing electors,  3  U.S.C.  Sec.  1;  the  Monday  next 
following  the  second  Wednesday  In  December 
(I.e.,  41  days  after  "election  day")  has  been 
designated  as  the  day  on  which  the  electors 
meet  and  vote,  3  U.S.C.  Sec.  7:  and  January 
8  has  been  designated  as  the  date  for  the 
official  coDgresslonal  counting  of  the  electoral 
▼otc.  3  U.S.C.  Sec.  15.  With  respect  to  the 
death  or  failure  to  quaUfy  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent-elect and  Vice-President-elect,  the  suc- 
cession statute  is  made  applicable,  which 
establishes  the  order  of  priority  of  ths 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  3  n.S.C.  Sec.  }9.  Congress  has 
not  exercised  Its  power  to  provide  for  the  case 
of  death  of  any  of  the  persons  from  among 
whcxn  the  House  may  chose  a  President  and 
the  Senate  a  Vice  President. 

The  Sectoral  college  system  has  almost 
from  its  Inception  not  functioned  as  en- 
▼Istoned  by  the  Constittonal  Convention. 
The  Pounding  Fathers,  aftar  muc^i  debate 
and  oompromlse.  looked  toward  tt:e  selec- 
tion, priinartly  by  the  State  legislatures,  of 
distinguished  citizens  who  in  turn  would 
•Kerctse  independent  Judgment  in  selectlnc 
a  President.  But  th«  development  of  pollti- 
oal  psxttes  and  the  growth  of  democratlo 
Ideas  have  [>roduced  a  quite  different  sys- 
tem. The  Ues  ot  party  loyalty,  quite  early 
in  our  history,  caused  electors  to  announce 
In  advance  of  their  selectkw  their  support 
for  partk^lar  candidates  and  to  be  elected 
slmiriy  as  agents  morally  bound  to  vote  for 
such  candidates.  And  the  spread  of  democ- 
racy caused  the  States  to  provide  for  the 
popular  eleoUon  of  presidecUal  elsctors. 
Finally,  although  some  States  experimented 
With  slecUon  of  presidential  slectors  by  dis- 
tricts, the  statewide  ballot  or  general  ticket 
came  Into  universal  use.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  more  political  weight  was  glvea 
a  Stats  that  could  deliver  Its  entire  electoral 
vot«  to  one  candidate.  Thus,  there  havs 
evolved  the  essentials  of  the  present  electoral 
system:  the  people  of  each  State  voting 
for  automaton  electors  (in  some  30  Statss 
they  are  not  even  separately  listed  on  ths 
ballot)  whose  entire  vote  la  cast  for  ths 
candidate  recelvLng  a  plurality  of  that  State's 
vote.' 

crnxmnsMs  or  ■lsctokal  coujkx  srsmc 

The  present  electoral  ooilsge  system  has 
been  erlticiasd  for  presenting  ths  potential 
of  election  of  a  President  who  is  not  ths 
first  choice  at  the  voters.*  This  result  could 
bs   brought  aboot   by  four   factors,   acting 
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singly  or  In  oomblnation:  electors  exercising 
their  claimed  constltuUon.-U  prerogative  to 
act  Independently:  the  allocation  of  electoral 
votes  to  the  States  on  a  basis  not  pro- 
t>ortlonate  to  population  or  number  of  vot- 
ers; the  wlnner-takes-all  system  of  each 
State  which  "wastes"  all  of  the  loser's  votes 
within  each  State:  and,  where  mandated, 
the  selection  of  a  President  by  the  House  and 
of  the  Vice  President  by  the  Senate  on  a 
basis  of  numcrlc-al  equality  amoni;  all  States. 
A  related"  criticism  Is  that  the  concentration 
of  electoral  strength  among  the  larger 
States  has  certain  political  effects  which,  to 
some,  are  undesirable:  the  selection  of  and 
camp>algnlng  by  nonilnees  with  emph.isls  on 
key  States  and  "swing"  voters  within  those 
States. 

Other  criticisms  are  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  a  winning  candidate  after  his 
"election"  by  the  people  In  November  but 
b^ore  his  offlclal  election  by  the  electoral 
coNe^  in  December,  the  electors  would  have 
to  exercise  their  discretion  without  guidance 
from  the  people:  *  that  If  the  selection  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  devolved  upon 
Congress,  the  House  and  Senate  might  well 
choose  candidates  of  opposing  parties  and 
political  views:  *  and  the  perhaps  lesser  criti- 
cisms that,  to  the  extent  the  office  of  elector 
has  significance,  the  constitutional  disquali- 
fication of  Federal  officeholders  la  undesir- 
able, and  that  the  electoral  college  entails 
expense  and  needless  formality  In  the  re- 
qxilremen't  that  the  electors  assemble  with- 
in each  State. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  of  the  electoral 
system  have  created  perennial  proposals  for 
reform.  The  present  session  la  no  exception. 
Thus,  at  least  30  resolutions  have  already 
been  introduced  which,  among  them,  would 
do  the  following:  abolish  the  electoral  college 
in  favQr  of  direct  election  of  the  President: 
ab<^lsh ,  the  oflloe  of  elector  but  retain  the 
prssent  system  of  electoral  count:  retain  the 
electors  but  bind  them  to  vote  for  the  popu- 
lar choice  of  the  voters:  allocate  the  electoral 
vote  of  each  State  In  proportion  to  the  vote 
of  that  State:  choose  electors  by  districts 
within  each  State,  except  for  two  to  be 
chosen  at  large:  and  combinations  of  ths 
foregoing.  Ilie  proposals  vary  as  to  the  vote 
r«qulred  to  make  final  the  selection  of  a 
President:  a  plurality  may  be  sufficient,  thus 
requiring  no  alternative  procedure:  or  some 
mechanism  may  be  sstabllshed  if  the  winner 
of  a  plurality  does  not  receive  either  40  per- 
cent or  a  majority  of  the  vote.  Such  me- 
ehanlsm  consists,  in  the  case  of  one  proposed 
popular  election  system,  of  a  runoff  popular 
eltectloD  between  the  two  highest  candi- 
dates: and.  where  the  electoral  vote  Is  re- 
tained, the  proposals  Include  the  present  sys- 
tem of  House  vote  by  States,  a  House  vote  by 
Members,  and  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  In 
which  each  Member  has  one  vote,  the  selec- 
tion to  be  among  either  two  or  three  candl- 
datfs.  Some  of  ths  resolutions  also  deal 
with  certain  problems  presented  by  the 
death  of  the  winner  of  the  November  election 
l>efore  taking  ofllce.' 

This  Conunittes  has  previously  considered 
proposed  changss  in  ths  constitutional 
method  of  elecUng  the  President  and  Vies 
President.  In  ISMS,  we  reported  on  the 
Lodge-Gossett  resolution,  which  proposed  to 
abolish  the  office  of  elector  (but  not  the  elec- 
toral vote)  In  favor  of  a  direct  popular  vote 
for  the  candidates  and  to  allocate  the  elec- 
t<7ral  vote  of  each  State  among  all  candidates 
In  proportion  to  the  popular  vote.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  3  and  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 3,  Blst  Congress  1st  session  (1040).  We 
endorsed  the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college 
as  such,  as  well  as  the  prop>osed  consUlu- 
tional  guaranty  of  popular  voting  in  presi- 
dential elections.  However,  we  disapproved 
ths  proposal  for  a  proportionate  division  of 
the  electoral  vote  In  view  of  the  uncertainty 
•bout  Its  operation  and  consequences.    The 


report  was  approved  by  the  aasoclaUon  at  lU 
annual  meeting  held  on  .May  10.  1040.* 

In  1061,  we  considered'  various  alternative 
proposals  then  pending  in  ths  Senate  for 
electoral  college  reform..  Our  report  endorsed 
the  abolition  of  the  electoral  college  and  of 
the  discretion  of  electors  In  casting  votes, 
disapproved  proposals  for  dividing  the  elec- 
toral vote  of  a  State  (either  by  prorating  the 
popular  vote  or  by  a  districting  system) ,  ap- 
proved a  proposal  for  a  Joint  session  of  the 
House  and  Senate  to  name  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  Members.  In  the  case  where  no  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and 
did  "not  recommend  the  substitution  of  a 
direct  popular  vote  system  for  the  present 
electoral  votes  system  at  this  time."  The  re- 
port was  approved  by  the  association  at  a 
stated  meeting  held  on  January  16,  1062.* 

ST7MMAKT    or    CnXXK-BATH    SESOLtrriON 

The  Cellze-Bath  resolution  would  rcpe:il 
the  first  through  fourth  paragraphs  of  article 
n.  section  1  of.  and  the  12th  amendment  and 
section  4  of  the  aoth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  The  substance  of  certain  re- 
pealed provisions  Is  Incorporated  In  the  res- 
olution, as  well  as  the  following: 

1.  A  popular  election  for  President  and 
Vice  President  woiild  be  held  In  each  State 
on  a  day  to  be  determined  by  Congress:  ab- 
sent such  determination,  such  day  would  be 
"election  day"  as  now  defined.  The  voters 
in  each  State  would  have  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  required  for  voting  for  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 

3.  Each  voters  would  cast  one  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice  Prssldent,  and  no  person's 
name  could  be  placed  on  any  ballot  without 
his  consent.  ^ 

3.  A  State's  electoral  votes  would  be  cast 
for  whichever  candidates  received  a  plvirallty 
for  their  respective  offices,  except  that  In  the 
case  of  a  State  whose  voters  supported  presi- 
dential and  vice  presidential  candidates, 
both  of  whom  w«re  residents  of  that  Stato, 
the  second-place  vlce-presldentlal  candidate 
would  receive  the  electoral  vote. 

4.  Within  45  days  after  the  election,  or 
such  other  time  as  Congress  directed,  each 
State  would  certify  and  transmit  its  returns 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

5.  On  January  6.  or  such  other  day  not 
earlier  than  January  4,  nor  later  than  Janu- 
ary 10.  detormlned  by  Congress,  the  President 
of  the  Senate  would  open  the  various  certifi- 
cates before  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  and 
the  electoral  votes  would  then  be  counted. 

6.  If  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  were  not 
received  for  either  office,  "then  from  the  per- 
sons, not  exceeding  three,  having  the  highest 
number  of  electoral  votes  for  such  office." 
the  House  and  Senate  in  Joint  session,  a  quo- 
rum being  three-fourths  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership, would  Immediately  choose  by  plu- 
rality the  Prssldent  or  Vice  President,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

7.  If  the  winning  presidential  candidate 
should  have  died  after  th»<<lection  but  be- 
fore the  official  counting*^ the  vote  in  Janu- 
ary, the  winning  vlce-presldentlal  candidate 
would  become  President.  Congress  could  by 
law  provide  for  the  case  of  both  the  winning 
presldenUal  and  vlos-presldeatlal  candidates 
dying. 

rworotOK}  ABoLrnoi*  or  elbctokal  ooixboe 
We  adhere  to  the  previously  expressed 
views  of  this  ocwnmlttee  and  of  the  associa- 
tion endorsing  proposals  for  the  abolition  of 
the  electoral  college  as  such. '  The  system  of 
pledged  electors  has  long  since  made  the 
electoral  college  an  anachronism.  Moreover, 
with  electors  able  to  exercise  discretion,  the 
electoral  college  Is  a  potentially  dangerous 
anachronism  in  some  circumstances.  The 
possibility  of  electors  repudiating  their 
agency  Is  real  and.  since  1048.  two  Demo- 
cratic and  one  Republican  electors  have  voted 
Independently,  although  elected  on  a  regular 
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party  slates."  Moreover,  campaigns  have  been 
organized — even  after  election  day— to  try 
to  persuade  electors  to  vote  other  than  for 
their  party's  nominee,  the  most  recent  being 
the  close  election  of  1060." 

Abolishing  the  electoral  college  would  also 
eliminate  the  poeslbUlty  of  the  people  even 
consciously  delegating  their  right  to  chooee 
the  President,  as  was  done  In  Mississippi  and 
to  some  extent.  In  Alabama  In  1060.'»  Al- 
though m  a  limited  sense  restricting  freedom 
of  choice,  a  requirement  that  the  people 
vote  for  presidential  candidates  directly,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  delegate  their  de- 
cision to  unpledged  electors,  seems  more 
truly  democratic  and  consonant  with  the 
realities  of  national  campaigns.  Moreover  It 
would  Insure  that  the  electoral  decision 
would  be  promptly  known  and  not  postponed 
for  some  7  weeks  until  the  electors  met. 

RETENTION     OP     ELECTORAL     VOTE 

The  Celler-Bayh  resolution  would  retain 
the  present  systm  of  allocating  electoral 
votes  among  the  States  and  would  elevate 
to  a  constitutional  requirement  the  present 
practice  of  giving  the  entire  electoral  vote 
of  each  State  to  the  winner  of  the  popular 
plurality  within  that  State. 

The  allocation  of  the  electoral  vote,  on  its 
face,  works  against  the  people  living  in  the 
more  populous  States  and  in  favor  of  those 
living  In  the   less  populous   States.     Thus 
based  on  the  1060  censtis.  New  York  has  1 
electoral  vote  for  each  390,286  persons,  while 
Alaska    has    1    electoral    vote   for    each   75  - 
389  persons.     Such  allocation  is.  of    course 
at      odds      with      the      equal      population 
principle  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Wesberry  v.  Sariders.  376  U.S.  1   (1064)    and 
In   Reynolds  v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533    (1064)  '« 
But  the  UkeUhood  of  38  States  agreeing  to 
a    constitutional    amendment    that    would 
curtail   the  relative  strength  of  a  majority 
of    the    States  "—without    some   other   and 
compensating  change— seems  sufficiently  re- 
mote to  preclude  serious  consideration  of  re- 
allocation of  the  electoral  votes  on  a  basU 
which  better  reflects  population.     Similarly 
without  regard  to  the  meriU  of  direct  na- 
tionwide popular  election  of   the  President 
and  the  Vice  President,  we  do   not  believe 
that  adoption  of  such  a  plan  by  constitu- 
tional amendment  is  politically  feasible  in 
the  foreseeable  futiu-e.  and  we  adhere  to  the 
prior  position  of  this  committee  and  the  as- 
sociation In  not  now  recommending  the  sub- 
stitution   of    a    direct    nationwide    popular 
elecUon  plan.  t^t-^^'u: 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  unit  rule 
provides  amelioration  in  terms  of  political 
power  for  the  larger  States,  and  advocates 
of  dividing  the  electoral  vote  within  each 
Btote  argue  that  the  pfesent  electoral  sys- 
tem, in  practice,  favors  the  larger  States 
and  groups  within  those  States.  In  any 
event,  rather  than  leaving  to  each  State  the 
power  to  determine  whether  there  should  be 
a  division  of  its  electoral  votes,  which  the 
Constitution  now  permits.  It  would  seem 
Wiser  to  make  the  unit  rule  mandatory  as 
the  Celler-Bayh  resolution  does,  so  as  to 
prevent  State  legislatures,  in  anticipation  of 
a  particular  forthcoming  election,  from 
adopting  a  system  for  partisan  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  an  Impending  majority  of 
voters.  ' 
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State  legislatures.  Elimination  of  the  elec- 
toral college  would  hardly  acwMnpUsh  Its 
ptxrpose  If  the  States  were  free  to  substitute 
another  Intermediate  body  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  actual  presidential  vote. 

Problems,  however,  may  arise  from  the 
provision  that  the  voters  in  each  State  "shall 
have  the  quallflcaUons  requisite  for  persons 
voting  few  members  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  State  leglslatiire."  The  provi- 
sion is  modeled  on  the  provisions  of  article  I 
secUon  2,  and  the  17th  amendment,  regard- 
ing the  qualifications  of  those  voUng  for 
Representatives  and  Senators.  Its  obvious 
purpose  Is  to  retain  the  present  uniformity 
within  each  State  of  the  quallflcatlofis  for 
voting  for  all  officials.  Nevertheless,  we  be- 
lieve that  certain  existing  exceptions  from 
such  uniformity  should  be  preserved. 

One  exception  relates  to  the  poll  tax  The 
24th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  bars 
payment  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  requisite  for  vot- 
ing in  Federal— but  not  State— elections 
That  amendment,  of  course,  supersedes  and 
modifies  the  "most  numerous  Iwanch"  provi- 
sions already  In  the  Constlfjtlon.  It  may  be 
argued,  however,  should  the  Celler-Bayh  res- 
olution become  part  of  the  ConstltuUon 
that  the  24th  amendment  has  been  Impliedly 
repealed  to  the  extent  that  a  State  which 
exacts  a  poll  tax  as  a  requisite  for  voting  for 
the  lower  house  of  its  legislature  may  do  like- 
wise in  presidential  elections.  Although  the 
explicit  language  of  the  24th  amendment  in 
its  reference  to  the  right  to  vote  "for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President."  as  well  as  for  elec- 
tors, may  be  held  to  prevail  over  a  later  gen- 
eral provision  regarding  qualifications,  ex- 
press  clarification    would    be   advisable." 

Another  exception  relates  to  the  relaxation 
of  residence  requlremente  in  the  balloUng 
for  presidential  electors  below  those  nor- 
mally Imposed  by  the  State  in  elections,  as 
is  accomplished,  for  example,  by  article  14-A 
of  the  New  York  Elections  Law  and  the  Uni- 
form Voting  by  New  Residents  in  Presiden- 
tial Elections  Act.  Since  such  extension  of 
the  suffrage  to  persons  who  have  recently 
moved  Into  or  within  the  State  Is  salutary.  It 
would  be  appropriate  to  allow  the  States  to 
set  less  stringent  residence  requirements  to 
vote  for  the  President  and  the  Vice  President. 
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result  to  the  Nation.  The  Celler-Bayh  reso- 
lution doubUess  decided  In  favor  of  a  plural- 
ity (an  alternative  not  discussed  In  o\u  1061 
report)  on  the  theory  that  an  expeditious 
result  was  desirable,  and  there  might  be  a 
delay  In  obtaining  a  majority.  We  believe 
that  this  point  should  be  one  of  those  ex- 
plored carefully  in  the  hearings. 

There  is  ambiguity  in  the  requirement 
that  balloting  be  among  "the  persons  not 
exceeding  three,  having  the  highest  number 
of  electoral  votes."  in  that  it  is  not  clear 
what  would  occur  In  the  event  that  a  num- 
ber of  candidates  were  tied  In  electoral  votes 
For  example,  three  candidates  might  conceiv- 
ably be  tied  for  second  place,  so  that  the 
choice  woiUd  have  to  be  among  four  persons 
if  the  person  in  first  place  was  not  auto- 
matically the  winner.  We  think  it  advisable 
to  make  clear  that  the  vote  is  to  be  taken 
among  the  three  highest  ranking  candidates 
In  electoral  votes,  or  a  greater  number  to 
allow  for  ties. 

The  Celler-Bayh  resolution.  Insofar  as  the 
vote  by  Congress  Is  concerned,  would  make 
election  of  President  and   Vice  President  of 
opposing  parties  much  less  likely  than  the 
present  system  where  the  House  and  Senate 
vote  separately  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent,  respectively,   and   the  Senate's  choice 
U  limited  to  the  two  highest  electoral  vote 
winners.      However,    we   think    that   further 
protection  against  such  an  eventuality  would 
be    desirable.      The    Celler-Bayh    resolution 
would  require  each  voter  In  general  elections 
to  cast  his  vote  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President  by  one  ballot,  and  would  permit 
the  name  of  any  person  to  be  placed  upon 
any  ballot  for  President  or  for  Vice  President 
only  with  the  consent  of  such  person.     We 
beUeve  that  the  resolution  Is  thus  intended 
U^assure  that  candidates  for  those  offices  are 
Willing  both   to  run   and   to  serve   together 
The   underlying   policy   behind   such   provi- 
sions would  seem  to  be  furthered  by  requir- 
ing a  Joint  ballot  for  President  and  for  Vice 
President  when  the  election  devolves  upon 
Congress,  but  only  as  the  candidates  have 
consented  to  serve  with  one  another. 


PROPOSAL    FOR    ELECTION    BT    96NGRESS    IN    AB- 
SENCE or  MAjoamr   of  electoral  votes 


PROPOSAL     CUAHANTEEKINC     POPULAR     VOTE     FOR 
PRESIDENT   AND    VICE    PRESIDENT 

The  provision  of  the  Cellar-Bayh  resolu- 
tion which  provides  a  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  the  rt^t  of  the  qualified  voters  In 
each  State  to  participate  in  the  elecOon  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President  should  not 
be  subject  to  controversy.  Selection  of  elec- 
tors by  direct  popular  vote  has  for  many 
years  been  the  practice  of  aU  States.  actUig 
under  the  existing  constitutional  provlid^ 
which  leaves  the  method  of  selection  to  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


The  Celler-Bayh  resolution  provides  for  a 
Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  to 
name  the  President  and  Vice  President  when 
no  candidate  has  obtained  the  requisite  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes.  Such  a  Joint  session 
would  determine  the  matter  by  a  vote  of  aU 
Members  among  the  persons  (not  exceeding 
three)  having  the  highest  number  of  elec- 
toral votes  for  the  particular  office.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  Senators  and  Representatives 
would  constitute  a  quorum  and  the  person 
receiving  the  greatest  number  of  votes  on 
the  first  ballot  would  be  chosen. 

The  change  proposed  woiUd  give  each 
State— but  not  the  District  of  Columbia— 
the  same  proportionate  weight  In  the  elec- 
tion when  It  devolves  upon  Congress  that 
that  State  has  In  the  electoral  vote.  The 
existing  provision,  which  gives  all  States  an 
equal  voice,  is  archaic  and  has  nothing  to 
commend  It. 

Other  aspects  of  the  proposal  would  seem 
to  call  for  further  examination.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  three-quarters  quonmi  has 
the  Inherent  danger  that  a  minority  could 
prevent  a  vote:  a  provision  that,  regardless 
of  the  absence  of  such  a  quorum,  a  majority 
of  all  members  could  elect  would  therefor 
be  desirable.  On  the  question  of  action  if  a 
quorum  is  present,  our  1081  report  considered 
a  proposal  which  provided  that  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  and 
tte  Senate  would  be  necessary  for  action,  and 
that  proposal  was  approved.  The  requirw- 
ment  of  a  majority  may  offer  advantages  In 
terms  of  enhancing  the  acceptability  of  ths 


DEATH  or  CANDIDATES 

The  peller-Bayh  resolution  would  solve 
certain  existing  problems  connected  with  the 
death  of  presidential  candidates.  Constltu- 
ttonally.  the  death  of  candidates  prior  to 
the  December  balloting  by  the  electors  or 
subsequent  to  the  official  canvass  by  Con- 
gress m  January  presents  no  problem.  In 
the  first  case,  however,  the  electors  would 
either  have  to  exercise  discretion  or  to  rely 
for  guidance  upon  party  machinery  in  deter- 
mining how  to  cast  their  votes.  In  the  sec- 
ond case,  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
20th  amendment  would  apply  and  the  Vice 
President-elect  would  become  President. 

The  death  of  the  winning  candidate  after 
the  December  electoral  vote  but  before  the 
January  canvass  might  preseit  a  constitu- 
tional problem  under  presentAaw.  The  20th 
amendment  deals  with  tbe^  death  of  the 
President-elect  and  alth(5ugh  the?e  Is  sup- 
port in  the  legislative  history  for  the  propo- 
sition that  that  term,  which  is  undefined  is 
Intended  to  cover  a  candidate  from  the  time 
he  has  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
vote,"  It  might  be  argued  that  no  one  be- 
comes President-elect  untU  Congress  counts 
the  electoral  votes  and  that  such  votes  can- 
not be  counted  for  a  dead  man.'-  if  so  no 
person  would  have  a  majority  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  and  the  decision  would  devolve 
upon  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Celler-Bayh  resolution  would  solve 
such  constitutional  and  practical  problems 
The  electoral  college  would  be  eliminated 
and  by  providing  that  the  winning  vlce-pres- 
ldentlal candidate  would  become  President 
upon  the  death  of  the  winning  presidential 
candidate  prior  to  the  canvass  of  the  elec- 
toral votes,  the  resolution  undoubtedly  con- 
forms to  the  reasonable  expectation  of  the 
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TOtera  and  ts  sound.  Death  of  the  Pr«ckl«nt- 
elect  alter  the  Janiiary  canrmja  would  aUIl 
be  covered  by  section  3  ot  the  30th  amend- 
ment— the  Vlce-Preeldent-elect  would  be- 
come President — as  would  be  the  death  ot 
both  the  presidential  and  ylce-presldentlal 
electoral  winners.  In  the  Utter  case,  the 
20th  amendment  gives  Oongreas  the  power 
to  act,  which  It  has  done  by  the  establish- 
ment In  3  United  States  Code  section  19  of 
a  priority  of  succession  Identical  to  that  ob- 
taining on  the  death  of  both  the  President 
and  the  Vice  President. 

The  Celler-Bayh  resolution  would  also  re- 
enact  the  proTlslona  of  section  4  of  the  30tb 
amendment  empowering  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  the 
persona  from  among  whom  Congress  may 
choose  a  President  or  Vice  President.  This 
power  has  not  been  exercised. 

The  problem  remains  of  the  possible  death 
of  a  candidate  occurring  on  or  so  close  to 
election  day  that  a  substitute  candidate  can- 
not be  designated  under  the  then  existing 
political  machinery  or  qualify  to  have  his 
name  put  on  the  ballot  In  the  various  States. 
Such  a  development  would  have  seriously 
disruptive  consequences,  and  if  the  death  of 
a  presidential  candidate  occurred  on  or 
shortly  before  election  day  but  he  neverthe- 
less "won"  there  should  be  presented  the 
question  whether  the  votes  for  blm  were 
vaUd  and  his  vlce-presldentlal  candidate  was 
enUtled  to  become  President-elect."  There 
would  be  a  like  problem  In  the  case  of  the 
death  of  a  rlce-prealdentlal  candidate. 
Neither  the  Oeller-Bayh  resolution  nor  the 
proposals  with  reepect  to  the  electoral  col- 
lege discussed  In  the  prior  reports  of  this 
committee  referred  to  above  deal  with  such 
problems. 

If  Congress  at  the  Ume  of  such  an  emer- 
gency was  in  a  poslUon  to  act  expeditiously 
and  was  disposed  to  do  so.  it  could  act  to 
postpone  the  election.  However,  It  may  be 
Tuueallstle  to  expect  such  action  in  many 
circumstances.  We  suggest  that  Congreaa 
five  consideration  to  provision  In  advance  of 
a  possible  solution.  Perhaps  there  ^ould  be 
a  brief  automatic  postponement  of.  kn  elec- 
tion If  a  prealdenUal  or  vlce-presidenUal 
candidate  died  or  withdrew  within  a  speci- 
fied time  before  election  day.  In  order  to 
avoid  delaying  an  election  If  a  candidate  of 
a  ••minor  party"  died,  the  automatic  post- 
ponem«it  might  be  limited  to  change*  In  the 
tickets  of  the  "leading  parties,"  which  would 
present  problems  of  definition  and  possibly 
constitutional  questions.  Another  posalbUity 
Is  that  a  Tlce-presidential  candidate  would 
automatically  be  deemed  to  replace  the  bead 
of  his  Ucket  who  died  or  withdrew  a  short 
time  before  election  day.  but  there  would 
remain  the  theoretical  possibility  of  the 
desAh  of  both  the  presldenUal  and  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  shortly  before  an  election. 

Remote  as  these  contingencies  may  be.  It 
•bould  be  reoognlMd  that  the  existence  of 
the  electoral  oolla|e  could  provide  a  mechan- 
ism for  solution,  with  the  electors  exercising 
their  discretion,  presumably  In  the  light  of 
factors  of  party  loyalty.  We  believe  that  the 
Celler-Bayh  resolution  correctly  elimlnatee 
the  funcUonlnc  ot  the  electoral  college  in 
the  normal  eaae  where  nothing  happens  to 
the  candidates  before  the  election.  Reten- 
tion of  the  oOkce  of  elector  for  the  very  lim- 
ited ptirpoee  ot  functioning  in  the  special 
circumstances  of  death  or  withdrawal  ot  a 
party's  candidate  within  a  specified  short 
time  beian  election  day  offer*  a  possible 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  problem,  al- 
though it  may  be  said  to  be  unduly  compli- 
cated machinery  for  the  contingency  'i  At 
any  rate,  we  beUav*  that  the  problem  should 
receive  oonatdcratloo  slno*  the  CeUer-Bayh 
resoluUon  and  the  preetdentlal  inability 
amend mert  now  pending  in  Congre^  dsal 
with  the  other  principal  aspects  of  presiden- 
tial election  and  mrrnsalm  ~  At  all  tlmas 
Um  mechanloe  salected  ■bould  reeult  In  • 


President  and  Vio*  Preaident  who  agreed  in 

advance  to  ssrv*  together. 

OTHxa  paovtBosTS  or  cxixsa-aaTH  asaoLunotr 

The  provlsloos  of  the  Celler-Bayh  resolu- 
tion not  separately  discussed  above.  Includ- 
ing the  mechanics  of  casting,  certifying  and 
counting  the  vote,  seem  satisfactory. 

We  recommend  that  the  Celler-Bayh  reso- 
lution be  amended  to  make  clear  that  no  im- 
plied repeal  Is  Intended  of  the  33d  amend- 
ment, which  gives  the  preslden'.lal  vote  to 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Although  the 
Celler-Bayh  resolution,  in  its  section  repeal- 
ing particular  constitutional  provisions. 
makes  no  mention  of  the  23d  amendment,  its 
voting  scheme  refers  exclusively  to  the  States. 
We  recognize  that  the  23d  amendment  pro- 
vides that  electors  appointed  from  the  Dis- 
trict are  to  be  considered  electors  appointed 
from  a  State,  but  the  Celler-Bayh  resolution 
abolishes  the  office  of  elector.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  resolution  is  Intended  to  take 
the  vote  away  from  the  District — which  we 
would  oppose — and  we  think  that  clarifica- 
tion would  be  In  order. 

coNci-trsiojf 

For  the  reasons  stated,  we  support  and 
endorse  the  basic  purpose  of  the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  embodied  in  the 
Celler-Bayh  reeolutlon,  whereby  (a)  the 
electoral  college  and  the  ofllce  of  elector  are 
abolished,  and  the  people  are  guaranteed 
the  vote  for  President  and  the  Vice  President 
on  a  single  ballot;  (b)  the  present  electoral 
vote  system  is  continued  and  the  unit  rule 
Is  made  mandatory;  (c)  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  decides  elections  in  the  absence  of 
an  electoral  majority:  and  (d)  the  winning 
vice-presidential  candidate  becomes  Presi- 
dent on  the  death  of  the  winning  presi- 
dential candidate. 

We  recommend,  however,  that  changes  be 
made  In  the  Celler-Bayh  resolution,  so 
that  (a)  there  will  be  no  question  that  the 
34th  amendment,  abolishing  the  poll  tax  In 
Federal  elections.  Is  continued  for  presi- 
dential elections;  (b)  States  will  be  allowed 
to  shorten  residence  requirements  for  presi- 
dential elections;  (c)  In  contests  determined 
by  Congress  In  Joint  session  (1)  the  three- 
fourths  quorum  requirement  will  not  apply 
if  a  majority  ot  all  members  concurs  in  the 
selection  of  a  President  and  a  Vice  President. 
(11)  the  balloting  will  be  among  the  three 
highest  ranking  candidates  In  electoral  votes 
or  a  greater  number  to  allow  for  ties  (with 
consideration  to  be  given  to  whether  the 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress or  a  plurality  should  be  required),  and 
(ill)  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
win  be  voted  for  on  a  Joint  ballot,  but  only 
as  the  candidates  have  consented  to  stand 
together;  and  (e)  the  substance  of  the  23d 
amendment,  giving  the  presidential  vote  to 
the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be  continued. 
We  also  recommend  that  Congress  give  con- 
sideration to  providing  in  advance  for  the 
problem  ot  death  or  withdrawal  of  a  candi- 
date shortly  before  election  day. 

Bespectfully  submltt^ 

Committee  on  Federal  Legislation,  Pred 
N.  Plahman.  Chairman;  Sidney  H. 
Asch,  Charles  R.  Bergoffen.  Eastman 
Blrkett.  Benjamin  F.  Crane.  Nanette 
Dsmblta.  Arthur  J.  Dillon.  Sheldon  H. 
Xlsen,  Leonard  Epstein.  Elliot  H.  Good- 
win, Andrew  N.  Orase,  Jr..  Jerome  E. 
Hyman.  Robert  M.  Kaufman.  Ida 
Klaus.  John  K.  Xassengale,  John  K 
Merow,  Oeorg*  Mlnklnr^erald  E. 
Paley.  Hahlon  F.  Perkins,  Jr.,  H.  David 
Potter,  Albert  J.  Rosenthal,  Arthur  I. 
Rosett,  Peter  O.  Schmidt.  Henry  L 
Stlmaon. 


*  Prsaldent  Johnaon  asked  for  reform  of  the 
slactoral  college  system  in  a  message  to  Con- 
grsaa  on  Jan.  38,  1»«S,  New  York  Tlmea.  Jan. 
as.  1908.  p.  1.  oola.  e-7. 


*  Under  the  23d  amendment,  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  that  "number  of  electors  •  •  • 
to  which  the  District  would  be  entitled  If  It 
were  a  stete,  but  in  no  event  more  than  the 
least  populous  Stete,"  which  electors  "shall  be 
considered  •  •  •  to  be  electors  appointed  by 
a  Stete."    *" 

•See  Joyner   &  Pedderson.  The  Electoral 
College  Reviaited.  45  Sw.  Soc.  Scl.  Q.  26,  28 
*  (1964) . 

*  A  candidate  not  receiving  a  plurality  of 
the  popular  vote  was  elected  In  the  Jackson- 
Adams  election  of  1824  (Adams),  the  Uayes- 
Tllden  election  ^  1879  (Hayes)  and  the  Har- 
rison-Cleveland Election  of  1888  (Harrison). 
See  Peterson.  A  StatisUcal  History  of  the 
American  Presidential  Elections,  18.  46-47 
65-56  (1963). 

•At  least  until  the  electors  officially  cast 
their  votes,  the  "winning"  candidate  on  elec- 
tion day  in  November  is  not  President-elect 
and  therefore  the  provision  of  the  20th 
amendment,  whereby  the  Vice-President- 
elect would  become  President  upon  the  death 
of  the  President-elect,  are  inapplicable.  Only 
once  have  the  electors  been  required  to  act 
without  instructions — on  the  death  of  Hor- 
ace Greeley,  the  losing  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, In  1872,  shortly  after  election  day.  See 
Petersen,  supra  at  43. 

*  The  12th  amendment,  requiring  the  elec- 
tors to  cast  a  single  ballot  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  In  practice  prevente  such  a 
result  In  the  electoral  vote.  The  danger  of 
such  a  result  in  the  separate  balloting  by 
House  and  Senate  stems  not  only  from  the 
possibility  of  the  different  political  composl- 
Uon  of  the  two  Houses  and  from  the  Stete- 
unlt  method  of  voting  In  the  House,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  the  House  may  chooee 
among  those  receiving  the  three  highest,  and 
the  Senate  among  those  receiving  the  two 
highest,  numbers  of  electoral  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  respecUvely. 

'See  S.J.  Res.  4,  7,  11,  12.  38,  68,  62;  H  J, 
Re*.  27.  28,  30.  43,  60,  111,  148,  169,  184  237 
278.  299.  301.  327;  aU  89th  Cong.,  ist  sess. 
(1966). 

•4  Record  of  N.Y  C3.A.  180  (1949).  Sub- 
sequent to  be  publication  of  our  report,  the 
Lodge-Oossrtt  resoluUon  was  amended  to 
provide  that  If  an  electoral  pluraUty  of  40 
percent  were  not  obtained.  Congress  In  Joint 
session  would  select  the  President  ^y  major- 
ity vote.  As  so  amended,  the  Lodge-Gossett 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
Feb.  1,  1950  by  a  vote  of  64  to  27.  Thereafter, 
the  resolution  was  defeated  in  the  House  on 
July  17,  1950,  by  a  vote  of  134  to  aiO.  96  Con - 
oarssiONAL  Rxcoan  1278,  10437  (1950). 

•1  Reporte  of  Committee*  of  N.T.CJB.A. 
Concerned  with  Federal  Legislation  1  (1962) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  reporte).  17  Record  of 
N.Y.C.B.A.  92  (1962). 

"In  Ray  v.  Blair.  343  V3.  214  (1952),  the 
Supreme  Court  held,  in  a  6-3  decUlon,  that 
the  Alabama  Democratic  Party  could  bap 
from  the  primary  a  candidate  for  presidential 
elector  who  refused  to  pledge  himself  in  ad- 
vance to  support  the  nominee*  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention. 

"See  Kefauver.  "The  Electoral  College- 
Old  Reforms  Take  on  a  New  Look."  27  Law  & 
Contemp.  Prob.  188.  208-09  (1962);  Pomper 
••The  Southern  Free  Elector*  Plan.-  46  Sw' 
Soc.  Scl.  Q.  16  (1964):  Sllva.  ••Stete  Law  on 
the  Nomination,  ElecUon,  and  Instruction  of 
Presidential  Elector*."  43  Amer.  Pol.  Scl  Rev 
523  (1948).  «3^.i.  r«jT. 

"See  Petersen  supra  at  113-13;  Pomper, 
supra. 

•*  See  this  committee's  Report  on  Proposed 
Constitutional  Amendmente  and  Jurisdic- 
tional UmlteUons  on  Federal  Courte  with 
Respect  to  ApporUonment  of  Stete  Leglsla- 
turee  4  Reporte  1  (1966).  20  Record  of  N.T. 
03-A.  329  (1966). 

"  See  Kefauver  supra  at  195. 

"  At  the  time  of  preparation  of  this  report, 
It  Is  not  known  what  provisions  on  the  pcrti 
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tax  will  ultimately  be  Included  In  the  pro- 
posed Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  now  before 
Congress. 

"See  22  Cong.  Q.  2466-67  (1964). 

'•  Electoral  votes  for  Horace  Greely  In 
1872  were  not  counted  because  he  had  died 
prior  to  the  casting  of  those  votes.  Ibid.; 
Petersen,  supra  at  43. 

"See  Annot.,  133  A  L.R.  319  (1941);  29 
C.J.S.  Elections  sees.  227.  243  (1965). 

"One  member  of  the  committee  thinks 
th.nt  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Celler-Bayh 
resolution  can  be  accomplished  without 
abolition  of  the  electoral  college  by  a  con- 
stitutional requirement  that  electors  pledge 
their  absolute  allegiance  to  party  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  prior  to 
election,  such  pledge  to  be  revocaole  only  If 
one  or  both  candidates  Is  dead  or  otherwise 
unavailable  at  the  time  of  the  electoral  can- 
vass. He  takes  the  position  th.it  the  elec- 
toral college  would  thus  remain  luviilable  to 
deal  with  the  highly  remote  but  nontheless 
serious  contingencies  discussed  above 

"See  S.J.  Res.  1  and  H.J  Res.  1,  89th 
Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  |1965);  S.  Rept.  No.  66,  89th 
Cong..  Ist  Sess.  (1965);  H.R  Rept.  No.  203. 
89th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1965).  This  Commit- 
tee's "Report  on  Problems  of  Presidential  In- 
ability and  Vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Vice 
President,"  approved  by  the  association,  ap- 
pears In  3  Reporte  35  (1964),  19  Record  of 
NY.C.B.A.  311   (1964); 
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courage,  and  experience  it  will  acquire 
with  the  addition  of  Oren  Harris  as  a 
new  Federal  Judge.  Miv-jsraim  regards 
and  best  wishes  go  to  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Harris  as  he  undertakes  this  most  impor- 
tant and  challenging  new  task.  I  know 
he  wiU  discharge  his  responsibilities  to 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  himself  and 
the  Federal  bench. 


Peace  Corps  in  Reverse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  V/ESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 


The  Honorable  Oren  Harris 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  27. 1966 
Mr."  RODINO.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  colleague,  Oren  Harris. 
But  It  Is  also  an  occasion  of  regret,  for 
no  longer  will  the  House  have  the  benefit 
of  his  outstanding  abilities  and  character 
and  his  effective,  dedicated  leadership. 

For  25  years,  Oren  Harris  has  served 
his  State  and  the  Nation  with  rare  dis- 
-^  Unction  and  capability. 

When  I  came  to  the  House  in  1948, 
Oren  Harris  was  one  of  the  first  col- 
leagues I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting. 
As  a  freshman  Representative,  he  guided 
and  assisted  me,  with  great  kindness  and 
generosity,  in  learning  the  duties  of  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  has  a  multi- 
tude of  friends  and  I  am  proud  to  count 
myself  as  one  of  them. 

Through  the  years  I  have  always  re- 
spected his  knowledge,  his  deep  moral 
convictions,  and  his  fine  performance  as 
both  an  individual  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  In 
this  latter  role,  Oren  Harris  has  devel- 
oped and  guided  to  enactment  vital 
measures  in  many  areas  to  better  the 
lives  of  all  Americans. 

In  thinking  of  Oren  Harris.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  recall  the  classical  Ideal 
of  "a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Not 
only  on  the  House  floor,  but  as  a  leader 
of  the  gymnasium  brigade,  he  has  given 
us  an  admirable  example  of  living  by  this 
magnificent  principle. 

We  wUl  miss  Oren  Harris.  But  it  Is 
heaitenlng  to  know  that  our  judicial  sys- 
tem will  be  strengthened  by  the  wisdom 


Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  several  weeks 
ago,  President  Johnson  indicated  that 
he  would  propose  several  new  programs 
to  increase  our  aid  to  developing  nations 
overseas  by  increasing  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  their  young  men  and  women 
for  education  and  work  experience.  In 
a  recent  report  he  has  described  his  "Ex- 
change Peace  Corps'  proposal.  It  is  an 
excellent  proposal.  Our  Nation  will 
benefit  from  the  program  as  much  as  the 
nation  it  aids.  I  shall  be  pleased  and 
proud  to  be  able  to  support  the  corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  today,  describing  this 
program,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
Peace  Corps  in  Reverse  ' 
The  President  has  announced  that  his  pro- 
jected International  Education  Act  will  pro- 
vide for  a  new  "Exchange  Peace  Corps"  de- 
signed to  bring  foreign  youths  to  the  United 
States  in  a  reverse  twist  of  the  5-year-old 
Peace  Corps  program.  Initially,  the  emphasis 
vrtll  be  on  helping  plug  the  teacher  gap  in 
burgeoning  primary  and  secondary  school 
language  courses.  In  California,  for  example 
where  most  schooU  have  singled  out  Spanish 
to  meet  a  new  language  requirement  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  a  shortage  of  Spanish 
teachers  has  developed,  and  the  Peace  Corps 
Is  looking  Into  the  possible  utility  of  Latin 
American  exchange  volunteers  when  the  new 
program  gets  underway.  But  the  underlying 
Idea  behind  the  Peace  Corps  In  reverse  goes 
beyond  the  schools.  It  envisages  foreign 
youths  working  side  by  side  with  Americans 
In  the  war  on  poverty  and  other  domestic 
social  action  programs  In  a  partnership  of 
equals.  '^ 

This  Is  an  Imaginative  new  departure  and 
one  that  could  acquire  symbolic  importance 
In  the  entire  U.S.  relationship  with  the  de- 
veloping countries.  It  Is  no  disrespect  to 
what  has  been  In  many  cases  a  record  of  ad- 
mirable accomplishment  to  say  that  the  Peace 
Corps  has  suffered  from  a  built-in  mission- 
ary flavor  which  has  greatly  weakened  Ite 
appeal  In  the  host  countries.  The  Idea  of  a 
one-way  traffic  of  Americans  has  implicitly 
suggested  a  sort  of  latter-day  white  man's 
biuden  attitude.  Irrespective  of  whether  or 
not  Individual  volunteers  have  had  such  an 
attitude:  and  most  of  them,  of  course,  have 
not.  With  the  traffic  running  in  both  direc- 
tions, the  whole  Peace  Corps  program  will 
be  on  a  strengthened  psychological  footing. 
And  American  communities  will  be  brought 
closer  to  the  world  by  the  educative  presence 
of  foreign  gueste. 

The  new  program  shotUd,  however,  be  in- 
augurated In  slow,  experimentally  phased 
stages  with  a  realistic  recognition  of  ite  limi- 


tation?. More  than  a  decade  of  experience  ; 
in  the  foreign  student  exchange  program  has  / 
shown  the  pitfalls  Involved  in  bringing  large 
nxmibers  of  young  people  from  abroad  and 
suddenly  dumping  them  down  in  Middle- 
town,  U.S.A.,  without  adequate  preparation 
on  their  part  or  in  the  localities  concerned. 
Many  have  failed  to  make  the  adjustment  to 
life  in  a  strange  environment  where  they 
have  been  given  the  same  independence  ac- 
cented to  American  students.  Many  have 
gone  home  embittered,  with  a  sense  of  alien- 
ation from  the  United  States,  thus  defeating 
the  basic  internationalist  objectives  of  the 
exchange  effort. 

The  new  Exchange  Corps  may  be  spared 
some  of  the  inherent  problems  of  foreign 
student  exchanges  in  that  its  volunteers  will 
be  less  likely  to  drift  into  isolated  emigre 
islands  cut  off  from  U.S.  life.  Their  Jobs 
will  by  their  nature  bring  them,  into  direct 
cont.nct  with  Americans  on  a  dally  basis 
and  compel  their  Interpenetratlon  of  our  so- 
ciety. At  the  same  time,  for  this  very  reason, 
there  vrill  be  a  peculiarly  acute  need  for 
careful  screening  of  the  volunteers  to  find 
Individuals  meeting  what  should  be  exact- 
ing standards  of  maturity  and  motivation. 


W.  Meriwether  Taken  by  Death 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  come  to 
greatness  because  in  every  generation 
there  have  been  gallant  Americans  who 
devoted  their  livesto  their  country,  cmn- 
munities,  and  to  their  neighbors.  One 
such  American  was  William  Winston 
Meriwether,  of  Paragould,  Ark. 

Bill,  to  countless  friends  throughout 
Arkansas,  served  gallantly  in  wartime 
and  just  as  valiantly  In  time  of  peace. 
His  passing  on  January  23,  1966,  takes 
from  this  generation  one  of  its  greatest 
athletes  and  outstanding  fine  citizens. 
The  news  article  from  the  Jonesbbro, 
Ark.,  Evening  Sun,  of  January  24,  gives 
an  account  of  his  rich  life  and  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation. 

W.    MCRrWETHER    TAKEN    8T    DEATH 

WUliam  Winston  (Bill)  Meriwether,  61.  of 
Paragould,  retired  merchant,  member  of  a 
pioneer  Greene  County  family  and  former 
commander  of  the  Army  Reserve  battalion 
headquartered  in  Jonesboro,  died  Sunday. 

For  many  years  he  was  associated  with 
his  father,  the  late  Robert  W.  Meriwether. 
In  the  ofieratlon  of  Meriwether  Hardware 
Store  In  Paragould. 

The  store  was  started  by  his  grandfather 
and  was  one  of  the  first  businesses  to  open 
In  Greene  County. 

During  Worid  War  11,  he  served  in  Prance 
and  Germany,  and  he  returned  to  active 
duty  during  the  Korean  war.  After  the 
Korean  war,  he  became  commander  of  the 
Reserve  battalion  headquartered  here,  retir- 
ing as  a  lieutenant  colonel  several  years  ago. 

He  was  a  private  filer  and  active  In  the 
Paragould  Airport  Commission.  He  was  civil 
defense  director  for  Greene  County. 

He  attended  Paragould  schools  and  grad- 
uated from  Hendrtx  College  at  Conway,  where 
he  was  an  outetandlng  athlete.  He  set  shot- 
put  and  punting  records  In  Arkansas  that 
stood  for  many  years.  He  played  profes- 
sional football  at  Memphis. 
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Surrtvora  Include  hU  wife.  Mrs.  Rosalie 
DlSey  Merlwetber:  a  son.  Bob  Meriwether,  of 
Conwajn  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Eugene  Rapley. 
of  Ton  Smltli:  two  brothers,  Ray  Meriwether, 
of  Paragould  and  Ul  bourn  Meriwether,  of 
Colorado:   and  six  grandchildren. 

Oraveslde  aerncea  will  b«  held  Tuesday 
morning  at  10:30  at  Llnwood  Cemetery  at 
Paragould.  Heath  Funeral  Service  U  in 
chaxge. 

In  addition.  Mo.  Speaker.  Bill  Meri- 
wether was  a  ?rcmt  natural  athlete  in 
football,  baseball,  and  track.  Especially 
was  he  adept  when  it  came  to  punting  a 
football.  Bill  established  a  record  for 
having  punted  a  football  farther  than 
any  other  person  who  ever  llvod.  He 
starred  on  Hendrlx  College  teanis.  His 
prowess  as  a  baseball  player  brought 
eager  scouts  from  major  league  teams 
who  sought  to  sign  him  up.  He  was  also 
a  great  swimmer.  Bill  Meriwether  was 
a  friendly  and  likable  man.  He  loved 
his  family;  he  loved  his  city,  iiis  State, 
and  his  country.  I  have  lost  a  true  friend 
In  his  passing. 

Mr.   Fred  Wulfkuhler,   editor  of  the 
Paragould  Dally  Press,  on  January  26 
paid  his  respect  to  this  giant: 
Vacanct 

Paragould  la  going  to  miss  Bill  Meriwether. 

We're  going  to  mlsa  him  behind  the 
•cenes — at,  the  very  next  Belles  li  Beaux  pro- 
duction, at  the  next  Oreene  County  Pair,  at 
the  next  civil  defense  session,  at  the  next 
airport  commission  meeting,  and  so  forth. 
I  could  go  on  and  on. 

He.  more  often  than  not,  was  that  unsung 
hero  who  got  things  done  while  others  took 
the  credit. 

He  was  the  artist  who  worked  night  and 
day  to  make  sure  that  the  hospital  auxiliary 
could  put  on  a  professional  production  with 
professional  scenery. 

He  was  the  guy  who  envisioned  an  airport 
that  would  do  Paragould  proud — and  saw 
that  it  got  off  the  drawing  board  and  became 
a  reality. 

He  was  the  architect  for  the  Methodist  par- 
sonage, for  the  remodeling  of  the  courthouse, 
and  courtroom,  for  a  new  count^  club  club- 
bouse,  for  a  new  motel  •  •  •. 

He  was  the  fellow  who  could  make  thought 
buds  bloom  with  his  probing  questions. 

He  was  a  man  who,  somehow,  managed  to 
leave  bis  mark  on  a  lot  of  people  In  his  own 
way  and  In  his  own  time. 

He.  according  to  Early  Maxwell.  longtime 
Memphis  sports  promoter  whose  proud  Ti- 
gers lonce  clawed  the  world  champion  Green 
Bay  Packers,  "could  kick  a  football  farther 
than  any  man  who  ever  lived." 

Only  a  Johnny  WelsmuUer,  when  he  was 
undisputed  world  champion,  oould  beat  BUI 
Meriwether  at  swimming. 

He  probably  could  have  been  a  major 
league  baseb<ai  pitcher.  If  he  hadnt  heeded 
his  father's  admonition  to  "come  on  home." 

Hla  AIC  Bhotput  record  stood  up  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  his  discus  mark  also 
weathered  many  State  track  meets. 

He  was  probably  proudest  of  his  hours  as  a 
Scoutmaster  prior  to  World  War  11.  And,  If 
you  don't  think  he  was  the  best  Scoutmaster 
ever-^just  ask  one  of  the  many  menlaround 
town  that  served  under  him. 

He  was  too  young  to  serve  in  World  War  I. 
But,  he  made  up  hla  mind  that  he  waant 
going  to  be  too  old  for  World  War  n.  He 
volunteered  as  a  private  shortly  before  his 
38th  birthday  and  worked  himself  up — with 
combat  action  in  both  Prance  and  Oer- 
many — to  the  rank  of  major. 

He  commanded  the  Jonesboro  National 
Ouard  unit,  after  the  war.  and  then  was 
called  back  to  active  duty  during  the  Koiean 
oonfllct.    Tor  nearly  2  years  he  led  one  con- 


tingent of  Korean  natives  after  another 
through  combat  training  exercicea  ilka  a 
"conunando"  some  20   years  younger. 

He  was  the  proud  grandfather  who  left  an 
"atomic  bomb"  (war  surpliu  rubber  pon- 
toon) up  all  summer  so  that  his  grandchU- 
dren  and  other  youngsters  could  bounce  to 
their  hearts  content — despite  what  it  did  to 
his  lawn. 

He  was  a  real  prime  mover  for  Paragould — 
always  behind  the  scenes,  letting  someone 
else  take  the  bows,  never  asking  for  plaudits, 
ducking  those  who  would  laud  his  efforts. 

He  was.  above  all.  an  individualist  who  did 
what  he  wanted  to  do — and,  could  do  any- 
thing well  that  he  set  his  heart  on  doing. 

Yes.  Paragould  is  going  to  miss  BUI  Meri- 
wether. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  and 
Arkansas  also  are  going  to  miss  Bill  Meri- 
wether. Mrs.  Gathlngs  and  I  would  like 
to  express  condolences  to  the  members 
of  his  family.  My  colleague,  Hon.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  of  Arkansas,  an  alumnus  of 
Hendrix  College,  and  a  close  friend  of 
Bill  and  his  family  throughout  the  years. 
Joins  in  these  expressions  and  conveys 
sorrow  at  the  news  of  his  death. 


The  Bombing  Resumes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February^,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
yesterday— and,  I  imderstand,  in  all  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  across  the 
Nation— strongly  supported  the  decision 
of  President  Johnson  to  resume  the 
bombing  of  military  targets  In  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  pointed  out,  and  I  think 
all  Americans  should  agree,  that  no  na- 
tion In  history  has  ever  paused  In  the 
midst  of  war  to  make  so  many  concilia- 
tory overtures  to  an  enemy.  It  went  on 
to  state,  correctly,  that  "no  enemy  has 
been  less  provoked  and  more  wrong, 
morally.  In  its  aggression." 

Under  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House,  I  wish  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Record,  so  all  may  read  it,  the  full  text 
of  this  excellent  editorial  In  support  of 
our  President: 

Thx   Bombing   Resumes 

After  37  days  of  deliberate  restraint,  the 
United  States — in  agreement  with  the  South 
Vietnamese — has  resumed  bombing  military 
targets  in  Coovmunist  North  Vietnam. 

This  is.  quite  plainly,  a  military  necessity. 
Most  Americans.  In  oiir  judgment,  would  say 
it  Is  about  time.  The  risks  of  not  trying  to 
disrupt  Communist  supply  sources.  Infiltra- 
tion routes,  and  other  assets  of  the  North 
Vietnam  Invaders  are  substantial  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  safety  of  the  allied  forces 
In  the  south. 

But  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United 
States  took  these  risks  to  give  the  Commu- 
nists every  opportunity,  beyond  doubt,  to 
agree  to  something:  a  cc«se-flre,  negotiations, 
a  slowdown  In  the  fighting. 

President  Johnson's  statement  yesterday 
morning  summed  up  the  situation  exactly: 
We  were  urged  to  wait  10  to  20  days  for  a 
response  from  Hanoi.     We  waited  37  daya. 


and  got  nothing.  Meanwhile.  Communist 
violence  against  the  South  Vietnamese  and 
our  own  forces  went  on,  even  during  the  one- 
Bided  New  Year  truce. 

The  Vietnamese  and  our  troops  are  anxious 
for  peace,  "but  while  there  Is  no  peace  they 
are  entitled  to  the  full  support  of  American 
strength  and  American  determination." 

Still.  Mr.  Johnson  Is  not  giving  up  on  the 
hope  that  "talking  Is  better  than  fighting." 
We  have  asked  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  meet  especially  to  deal  with  the 
Vietnam  war.  What  the  Security  Council 
can  do.  or  Is  willing  to  do,  Is  a  question. 
But  the  proposal  shows  how  far  this  country 
has  been  willing  to  go  In  an  effort  to  sup- 
pl.-int  the  battle  with  debate  at  a  conference 
table. 

Surely  no  nation  in  history  in  the  midst  of 
a  war  ever  made  so  many  conciliatory  over- 
tures to  an  enemy.  And  no  enemy  has  been 
less  provoked  and  more  wrong,  morally.  In  Its 
aggression. 

The  bombing  may  not  ^persuade  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  and  his  backers  to  come  and  talk.  It 
win  help  take  the  heat  off  the  troop*  In 
combat. 

But  since  the  Communists  won't  even  give 
a  civil  answer  to  the  overtures  for  negotia- 
tion, or  to  world  opinion,  the  only  choice  Is 
to  try  another  proposition — military  pres- 
sure. 

Our  only  objective  la  peace  and  freedom 
In  South  Vietnam.  If  this  Is  not  possible 
by  negotiation,  we  simply  will  have  to 
achieve  It  the  hard  way,  by  force. 
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Outstanding:  Citizen  of  1965'  Award  to 
Hon  F.  Elwood  Davis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmciifiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  BnOYHHX  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  January  15, 
1966,  during  Its  annual  dinner  at  the 
Washington  Hilton  Hotel,  he  47-year-old 
Kalorama  Citizens  Association  presented 
its  Outstanding  Citizen  of  1965  Award  to 
my  great  and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
P.  Elwood  Davis,  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Mr.  Davis  for  many  years  and  to  observe 
his  progressive  work  in  furthering  the 
interest  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  The 
award  was  well  deserved  and  I  congratu- 
late the  Kalorama  Citizens  Association 
upon  Its  excellent  choice. 

Mr.  Davis  rightly  deserves  a  lion's 
share  of  the  credit  for  bringing  about 
ratification  of  the  22d  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  which  brought  national 
suffrage  to  the  citizens  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  today  he  is  laboring 
for  District  of  Columbia  representation 
in  the  Hjuse  of  Representatives. 

PTe  is  a  past  president  of  the  Kalorama 
Citizens  Association;  a  past  president 
of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Jaycees) ;  he  is  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar:  he  was  chairman  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Suffrage  and  he  has  performed 
numerous  other  valuable  service  for  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Greater  Washington  area. 


Stanton  C.  Crawford 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  American  educator  died 
recently.  Acting  Chancellor  Stanton  C. 
Crawford  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

It  was  Dr.  Crawford  who  gave  this 
great  institution  of  higher  learning 
strong  leadership  at  a  time  of  financial 
crisis,  at  a  time  of  great  turmoil.  He  had 
been  associated  with  Pitt  as  a  student, 
as  a  teacher,  and  as  an  administrator 
for  more  than  four  decades.  To  many  he 
was  the  epitome  of  all  that  Is  great  about 
this  university. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  two  editorials  on  Dr.  Crawford 
be  Included  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
the  first  from  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  of  January  27,  1966,  the  other 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  the  same 
date. 

IProm   the   Pittsburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette 
Jon.  27,  1966] 
Stanton  C.  CRAwroao 
When  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  needed 
a   steady    hand.    Stanton    C.    Crawford   was 
there.     As  acting  chancellor  during  the  uni- 
versity's dark  days  of  fiscal  Instability,  Dr. 
Crawford's    experience,    gained    in    over    40 
years  with  Pitt,  provided  continuity  with  the 
past  while  becoming  a  rallying  point  to  meet 
the    troubled    present.     His    sudden    death 
yesterday  is  a  sad  blow,  for  Pitt  still  had  need 
of  his  abiliUes. 

No  man  could  have  welcomed  the  weary- 
ing task  of  holding  the  university  together 
untU  a  permanent  chancellor  could  be  se- 
lected. It  was  a  difficult  Job  presenting 
many  problems.  While  seeking  Increased 
State  support,  the  university  was  challenged 
to  maintain  the  best  of  Its  currlculums,  In- 
structors and  services  in  the  face  of  transl- 
tl^J>«B6.  Crawford  met  the  challenge. 
'He  was  a  quietly  competent  administrator 
whose  serious  I6p]c  was  warmed  by  a  kindli- 
ness that  many jteachers  and  students  knew 
well.  Dr.  Crawford  would  have  wanted  to 
turn  over  his  office  in  the  best  condition  pos- 
sible, under  the  circumstances,  to  his  suc- 
cessor; but  this  was  not  to  be.  Instead  the 
university  Is  left  with  the  memory  of  his 
long  and  devoted  stewardship.  That  is  no 
■mail  legacy. 


The  lasting  contribution  of  Dr.  Crawford 
was  more  than  administrative,  however. 

He  probably  knew,  and  was  admired  by 
more  people  in  and  around  the  Pitt  commu- 
nity than  anyone  in  town.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  genuine  sorrow  at  his  death, 
because  he  had  many  friends.  The  unlver- 
alty  wia  miss  him,  and  so  wUl  we 
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Never  Forget  the  Year  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElTTAnVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Spokesman  ear- 
ned an  excellent  editorial  summing  up 
the  accomplishments  during  the  past 
year  in  the  area  of  Negro  rjghts  The 
editorial  was  written  by  the  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Minneapolis  Spokesman 
CecU  E.  Newman. 

The  editorial  states: 

Slavery  was  abolished  by  constitutional 
decree  in  1865.  In  no  year  since  then  has 
there  been  more  effective  legal  and  practi- 
cal Implementation  of  this  decree  than  In 
the  year  Just  ending.  1965:  The  centennial 
or  the  ending  of  slavery  •   •   •. 

This  has  been  a  year  to  remember.  It  Is 
a  year  that  belongs  to  history  as  a  time  of 
tremendous  strides  by  and  for  the  Negro 
people,  and  by  the  same  token,  of  all  down- 
trodden people,  everywhere.  Let  us  never 
forget  It. 


Surely,  In  the  entire  history  of  human  as- 
piration for  freedom  there  has  seldom  been 
such  a  demonstration  of  fortitude  and  de- 
termination as  we  have  seen  during  the  year 
Just  ending.  Southern  arrogance  and  tyranny 
have  been  met  with  massive,  passive  resist- 
ance; southern  violence  with  cotu-ageous  and 
determined  nonviolence. 

Progress  was  not  only  in  the  South  The 
attacks  on  dlscrlmlnaU^n  made  unemploy- 
ment,  discrimination  made  substandard 
housing  and  discrimination  made  substand- 
ard schooling  are  already  getting  results  on 
a  monumental  scale.  North,  and  South— re- 
sults we  would  not  have  dreamed  of  at  the 
beginning  of  1965. 

This  has  been  a  year  to  remember.  It  Is  a 
year  that  belongs  to  history  as  a  time  of  tre- 
mendous strides  by  and  for  the  Negro  people 
and  by  the  same  token,  of  aU  downtrodden 
people,  evejywhere.    Let  us  never  forget  It 


Matching  Skills  to  Jobs 

EXTENSION  t)P  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
Jan.  27.  10661 

Stanton  C.  Crawford 

•Hie  death  of  Acting  Chancellor  Stanton 
C.  Crawford  comes  at  an  unfortunate  time 
in  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
No  one  was  better  qualified  to  represent  the 
university,  especlaUy  in  a  period  of  turmoil 
and  transition. 

Dr.  Crawford  had  been  at  Pitt  as  student 
teacher,  and  administrator  since  1922  He 
had  the  rare  ability  to  see  the  ups  and  downs 
Of  the  university  in  perspective.  To  him 
growth  at  Pitt  was  a  constant  process  not 
the  result  of  any  one  regime,  not  the  reflec- 
tlon  of  Individual  personalities. 

His  7  months  In  the  chancellor's  chair  at 
«tt  were  demanding,  perhaps  too  demand- 
^g  for  a  man,  68,  with  a  history  of  heart 
trouble.     Many  of  the  trustees  were  am&aed 

rli^*v.r^^   ^"^   ^*^«=*»   ^e   assumed   the 
leadership  of  the  university. 


Much  was  accomplished  last  year  but 
^^?^.^°^^  ^'^  remains  to  be  done. 
With  this  year  of  progress  behind  ua  we 
Americans  should  go  on  to  much  greater 
achievements  during  1966  and  succeed- 
ing years.  We  must  hurry,  for  we  are 
very  late  in  redeeming  the  promises  made 
in  1865. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  Minneapolis  Spokes 
man's  editorial. 

NEvia  PoRcrr  the  Yeab  1965 

Slavery  was  abolished  by  constitutional 
decree  In  1865.  In  no  year  since  then  has 
there  been  more  effecOve  legal  and  practical 
implementation  of  this  decree  than  In  the 
year  Just  ending,  1965:  the  centennial  of  the 
ending  of  slavery. 

Voting  rights.  Job  rights,  the  rights  to  full 
educational  opportunities,  the  rights  to  the 
privileges  and  duties  of  first-class  cltlzen- 
8hip-«ll  of  these  moved  many  steps  forward 
during  1965.  We  got  not  only  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  we  got  also  a  determined  and  effective 
Federal  program  to  enforce  It.  We  got  not 
only  substantial  progress  against  massive  re- 
sistance to  school  integration,  we  got  also  a 
very  tough  policy  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
t  on  toward  backsliding  school  systems— in- 
cluding St.  Paul's. 

Aside  from  constitutional  and  legal  pro- 
tections, we  sa«  during  the  year  a  great  flow- 
ering of  Negro  and  clvU  rights  endeavor  to 
do  for  ourselves  what  the  law  could  not,  and 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  law 
Thus  the  Negro  voting  power  outside  of  the 
blp  cities  has  become  for  the  first  time  a  for- 
midable force  because  Negroes  have  braved 
the  terror  of  the  southern  white  suprem- 
acists to  register  and  vote.  They  did  this 
m  surprUlng  numbers,  knowing  that  the 
penalty  could  be  loss  of  Jobs  and  credit  evic- 
tion from  homes  and  farms,  abuse,  mutila- 
tion and  murder. 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  as 
the  sponsor  of  UR.  11167,  the  Human 
Investment  Act,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
editorial  support  that  this  and  other 
Identical  bills  have  received  from  an  out- 
standing newspaper  such  as  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  I  Insert,  therefore,  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  the 
editorial  of  January  24  in  that  pi^jer: 
Matchin«  Skills  to  Jobs 
The  U.a.  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  there  are  some  100,000  Job  openings  in 
the  Chicago-Gary  area.  Yet  90.000  persons 
are  without  work,  and  some  have  remained 
unemployed  for  weeks  and  even  months 

John  D.  deButts,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Merit  Employment  Committee  has 
pointed  to  a  principal  cause  of  this  poverty 
amid  plenty:  Th*  low  skills  of  the  unem- 
ployed do  not  match  the  r»qulremcnts  of  the 
avaUable  Jobs. 

The  naUonal  imemployment  rate  U  now  4  1 
percent,  the  lowest  in  almost  9  years  Most 
of  the  2,900.000  without  Jobs  are  in  specific 
economic  backwaters.  parUcularly  Negro 
areas  of  the  big  cities,  where  education  is 
poor  and  skllU  low.  Unemployment  In  such 
areas  runs  upward  of  25  percent 

DeButts  urged  local  businesses  to  adopt  a 
hire-first,  train-later  policy  to  get  the  un- 
skilled off  the  relief  rolls  and  onto  the  pro- 
ductive payrolls  as  soon  as  pocslble. 

This  policy,  too,  formed  part  of  the  GOP 
'■state  of  the  Union  message,"  of  House 
leader.  Representative  Gerald  R.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  He  urged  enactment  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan-sponsored  human  Investment  bill 
that  would  grant  a  7-percent  tax  credit  to 
encourage  businesses  to  employ  and  train 
persons  with  limited  education  and  skills 

Such  a  tax  credit  parallels  a  7-percent  al- 
lowance enacted  more  than  3  years  ago  to 
spur  Investment  in  machinery,  plant  and 
equipment. 

The  GOP  bin  stipulates  that  a  successful 
trainee  must  be  offered  a  Job.  It  applies 
only  to  persons  at  the  botUxn  of  the  skills 
and  Income  ladder.  Industry  could  not  use 
the  tax  credit,  for  Instance,  In  the  training 
of  professional,  management,  or  advanced 
scientific  personnel. 

This  approach  Is  more  promising  than 
many  now  used  la  the  war  on  poverty.    It 
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combines,  In  Fokd's  word*.  "compaaBlon  with 
competence" — comp*aalon  for  the  needy  with 
the  competence  of  American  bualness  to  train 
men  •conomlc&lly.  t 

The  bill  requires  no  increased  Federal  cod- 
trol,  and  avoids  the  waste  of  collecting  tax 
money  and  then  disbursing  it. 

Developing  skills  and  matching  them  to 
available  jobs  Is  a  key  to  clearing  out  stub- 
bom  pockets  of  unemployment  and  poverty. 
Congress  should  pass  the  hiimaiylnvestmept 
blU. 


SaTiaff  the  Hadson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARE^S 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
•ervatlon  of  icenlc  and  historic  areas 
throughout  our  Nation  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor proerrams  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. In  my  own  State  of  New  York 
we  are  faced  with  a  serious  crisis  in  the 
efforts  to  preserve  the  beauties  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  assist  in  this  particular 
project  and  I  have  sponsored  H  Jl.  10898. 
which  would  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson  Highlands  National 
Scenic  Rlverway  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

An  excellent  editorial  pointing  up  some 
of  the  problems  involved  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  February  1. 
1966,  and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  our  coUea«rues: 

Savimo  thz  HtnwoN 

The  Hudson  River  Valley  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Oovemor  Rockefeller  Issf  March 
and  headed  by  bis  conservationist  brother 
Laurance,  cooias  to  commendable  grips  with 
a  great  public  question.  The  issue  Is  simple: 
•hall  New  Tork  State  develop  a  program  for 
saving  and  enhancing  the  Hudson  Valley's 
manifold  values,  or  Is  this  great  asset  to  go 
on  to  destruction?  The  commission  replies 
forcefully  In  favor  of  a  permanent  organlza- 
ton  of  New  Tork.  New  Jersey,  and  the  Federal 
and  local  governments  for  vigorous  guidance 
of  future  growth  In  line  with  best  Interests 
of  all  concerned. 

The  Orst  value  of  the  present  report  Is  that 
It  recognizes  facts.  Pollution,  scarring.  In- 
dustrial squalor,  muboarda,  and  uncoordi- 
nated sprawl  are  all  seen  plainly,  but  not  con- 
doned. The  need  Is  stated  for  zoning  and 
selective  development,  for  the  easement  prin- 
ciple In  private  conservation  and  the  cluster 
Idea  In  residential  subdivisions.  The  report 
is  concerned  with  the  requirements  of  Indtis- 
try  and  transportation,  but  equally  with 
beauty  and  recreaUon. 

The  challenge  Is  to  devise  an  effective  plan 
"to  antlclp>ate  the  potential  conflicts  before 
they  reach  the  oolllslon  stage."  Here  the  ob- 
jective is  action  by  prevention.  The  pro(>oeed 
Intergovernmental  commission  would  lead 
the  planning  efforts,  but  It  would  also  be  able 
to  act  Instintly  in  saving  scenic  and  historic 
areas  now  threatened.  A  tlOO  million  Joint 
fund  Is  proposed  for  the  long  pull.  Thus 
money  is  the  first  lever.  As  another  source 
of  pressure  the  permanent  commission  would 
review  all  projects,  such  as  utility  plants,  and 
trust  that  an  adverse  report  would  so  arouse 
public  opinion  that  the  river  and  valley 
would  become  secura. 


Mr.  Ijauranoe  Rockefeller's  commission  Is 
optlnxlsUc  about  foreslghted  management 
and  the  public's  inherent  force.  As  a  case  In 
point,  would  Con  Bdlaon  have  proposed  the 
Storm  King  Mountain  plant  If  the  State  had 
been  on  guard  earlier?  We  doubt  it.  For 
the  Rockefeller  rep>ort  says  specifically  that 
economics  isnt  everything,  that  scenery 
comes  first  at  Storm  King,  and  that  "the 
plant  should  not  be  built  If  a  feasible  alter- 
native can  be  found."  This  contradicts 
Oovemor  Rockefeller's  espousal  of  Con  EUl- 
•on.  but  the  commission  argues  that  "we 
should  not  necessarily  destroy  one  value  to 
create  another." 

For  vigor  and  courage,  the  program  Is  to  be 
applauded.  By  proper  planning  and  invest- 
ment, a  great  resource  can  and  will  be  pro- 
tected for  the  future. 


First  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  RET.IARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    'TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
mighty  Maginot  line  crumbled  wc  read  a 
lesson  for  all  time  to  come. 

A  nation  may  build  big  ^ns  and 
mlghtly  walls  of  defense,  but  the  first 
defense  of  a  Jiation  lies  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people. 

In  America  we  realize  this  when  we 
strive  to  buUd  a  Great  Society.  We  wage 
wars  on  poverty  and  Ignorance  and 
disease.  We  strive  to  provide  the  best 
education  for  our  children,  to  provide 
them  with  all  opportunities  to  find  the 
good  life. 

It  was  fitting  that  President  Johnson. 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  made  it 
clear  that  If  financial  sacrifices  are  re- 
quired for  Vietnam,  they  should  not  be 
required  from  the  poor  and  under- 
privileged. These  people  must  be  given 
every  chance  to  be  brought  Into  the  main- 
stream of  life. 

It  would  be,  as  the  President  said,  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Communists  if  they  should 
succeed  In  forcing  discontinuation  or  re- 
duction of  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
the  American  people  who  need  help.  The 
Houston  Post  commented  on  this  and 
other  aspects  of  the  state  of  the  Union 
address.      I    offer    the    article    for    the 

RXCORD. 

LSJ.  ExFsissis  Mood  or  Nanoir 


President  Johnson.  In  his  state  of  the  Un- 
ion message  to  Congress,  succeeded  admirably 
in  giving  expression  to  the  prevailing  mood 
of  the  Nation  at  this  time.  It  Is  a  mood  In 
which  there  Is  commingling  of  frustration,' 
hope,  confidence  and  determination,  all  over- 
shadowed to  some  extent  by  a  strong  element 
of  uncertainty  as  to  precisely  what  the  future 
win  bring.  The  result  is  a  mood  that  Is 
somber  and  serious  but  definitely  not 
despairing. 

There  was  frustration  in  the  speech  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  any  encouraging  response 
to  this  country's  efforts  to  end  the  fighting 
In  Vietnam  and  to  help  men  everywhere 
achieve  a  better  life.  There  was  hop>e  that 
ways  yet  can  be  found  to  substitute 
humaneness  for  savagery  in  human  relations. 

There  was  confidence  that  this  country  Is 
big  and  strong  enough  to  do  whatever  it 


must  do  in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  abroad 
without  ab€uidonlng  Its  dotneetlc  goals. 
There  was  a  firm  statement  of  the  Nation's 
determination  to  continue  to  defend  freedom 
and  the  national  Interest  by  resisting  Com- 
munist aggression  and  keeping  the  com- 
mitments It  has  made  to  others. 

But  overhanging  all  this  still  was  the  un- 
certainty about  what  future  developments 
win  require. 

Burled  In  the  President's  dlECtissloo  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  not  emphasized  espe- 
cially was  what  amounted  to  an  alternative 
offer  to  the  Communist  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  If  they  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
participate  In  formal  peace  negotiations  at 
this  time.  The  President  said  that  this 
country  would  respond  to  any  reduction  In 
the  use  o*  force  In  Vietnam.  He  suggested 
that  there  could  be  a  deescalation  rather 
than  escalation  of  the  war,  without  any 
formal  agreement  or  jjeace  discussions  at  all. 

There  alwajrs  has  been  a  possibility  that 
this  la  what  might  happen  in  Vietnam  if  the 
Communists  ever  became  convinced  that 
they  could  not  succeed  at  this  time  In  their 
efforts  to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force, 
terror  and  subversion.  It  has  happened  else- 
where, notably  in  Malaya.  And  it  Is  con- 
sistent wltii^the  overall  Commtinlst  strategy 
of  pushing  hard  at  selected  points  believed 
or  hoped  to  be  weak  spots  in  the  free  world's 
wall  of  reslstence  to  Communist  expansion 
and  then  withdrawing  if  It  la  found  that 
headway  cannot  be  made  at  the  particular 
time  and  place. 

Domestically,  although  the  President  made 
a  long  list  of  legislative  recommendations 
and  called  for  unabated  efforts  to  build  the 
Great  Society  and  fight  poverty,  no  large- 
scale  new  spending  was  proposed.  Because 
of  a  belief  that  prosperity  and  sound  eco- 
nomic growth  will  continue,  he  does  not  think 
that  the  Nation  must  make  a  choice  between 
guns  and  butter,  or  at  leaat  not  very  much 
of  a  cholca. 

His  answer  to  those  who  have  been  saying 
that  welfare  programs  m.ust  be  curtailed 
because  of  the  cost  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
was  a  very  high  estimate  of  Federal  revenues 
In  the  1967  fiscal  year,  which,  if  realized, 
would  result  in  an  almost  balanced  budget 
without  any  major  tax  Increase. 

The  real  heart  of  the  message  was  in  this 
statement:  "I  believe  that  we  can  continue 
the  Great  Society  while  we  fight  in  Vietnam. 
But  If  some  do  not  believe  this  {hen,  in  the 
name  of  Justice,  let  them  call  for  the  contri- 
bution of  those  who  live  In  the  fullness  of 
our  blessing,  rather  than  strip  it  from  the 
hands  of  those  In  need." 

Or.  to  put  It  bluntly,  the  poor  and  the 
underprivileged  should  not  be  the  ones  re- 
quired to  psy  the  cost  of  the  war  if  financial 
sacrifices  are  required. 

It  would  be.  as  the  President  said,  a  victory 
for  the  Communist*  if,  as  a  result  of  their 
aggressive  efforts  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere, 
they  should  succeed  in  forcing  discontinu- 
ation, abandonment,  or  reduction  of  efforts 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  American  people  so 
that  all  can  share  in  the  good  life  that  is 
possible. 


Contempt  Proceeding*  in  tbe  House  of 
Representativet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  my  feDow  Amer- 
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lean  citizens.  I  oppose  the  violence  and 
extremism  that  has  been  characteristic 
of  the  activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
just  as  I  resist  the  conspiratorial  efforts 
of  the  far  left.  The  issue  before  us  In 
the  recommltal  motion  presented  by  my 
Republican  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Silvio  Conte,  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  improve  and  make  more 
fair  the  contempt  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  these  pro- 
cedures will  apply  to  all  parties  falling 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House. 


Pure  and  Simple  Juggling  b  Budget 
Preparation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or. 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  nmiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
insert  the  following  article  from  the  Port 
Lauderdale.  Fla.,  News  of  January  25 
1966: 

PuRi:  AND  Simple  JtrocUNO  Is  thk  Primary 

Talent  in  Budget  Preparation 

(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 

In  attempting  to  analyze  President  John- 
son's new  budget,  there  are  several  points 
which  must  be  kept  weU  in  mind  before  any 
firm  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
Federal  budgetmaklng  can  hardly  be  termed 
an  exact  science.  At  best,  even  the  most 
conscientious  budgetmakers  can  only  come 
up  with  educated  guesses  in  regard  to  Gov- 
ernment Income  and  expenditures,  as  they 
can  no  more  foreteU  the  course  of  future 
events  than  anybody  else. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
budget  presented  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent yesterday  covers  a  fiscal  year  that 
docen't  start  until  next  JiUy  1  and  doesn't 
end  until  June  30  of  1967.  Thus,  any  num- 
ber of  things  can  happen  over  the  next  18 
months  to  alter  Just  about  everything  In 
this  massive  esUmate  of  Government  revenue 
and  Government  spending. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  flgtires 
can  be  Juggled  aroimd  to  prove  most  any- 
thing any  President  or  his  advisers  want  to 
prove.  Revenues  can  be  overestimated  and 
expenses  underestimated  in  such  a  fashion 
as  to  make  it  appear  the  Government  Is  only 
going  to  operate  on  a  minor  deficM^  level 
when  Just  the  opposite  situation  is  felmost 
certain  to  prove  true. 

To  emphasize  this  fact  it  is  only  necessary 
to  note  that  President  Johnson  asked  the 
Congress  Just  a  few  days  ago  for  some  913 
billion  more  than  had  orlglnaUy  been  re- 
quested in  his  current  budget  to  meet  the 
soaring  costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Much 
of  this  extra  money  will  not  be  used  during 
the  current  budget  year,  but  by  requesting 
the  funds  now  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  able  to 
reduce  next  year's  military  budget  suffi- 
ciently to  brag  about  the  small  deficit  his 
new  budget  predicts. 

This  is  bookkeeping  Juggling  pxire  and 
simple,  yet  by  resorting  to  this  sort  of  thing 
Mr.  Johnson  hopes  to  persuade  the  Congress 
that  this  Nation  can  well  afford  not  only  to 
fight  a  very  costly  war  but  also  to  greatly  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  he  wishes  to 
pour  into  the  expansion  of  hU  Great  Society 
program.  ' 


Tlie  President  is  also  hoping  to  achieve  an- 
other objective  through  his  figure  juggling 
techniques.  The  prospect  of  .Just  a  small 
budget  deficit  In  the  ur>comlng  fiscal  year  Is 
nowhere  near  as  frightening  from  an  Infia- 
tionary  standpoint  as  a  great  big  deficit 
would  be. 

And  since  the  President  has  declared  war 
on  inflation,  he  hardly  wants  to  put  himself 
in  a  position  of  advocating  such  a  tremen- 
dous budget  deficit  next  year  as  to  give  pow- 
erful Impetus  to  the  inflationary  cycle  that 
has  already  started. 

In  this  respect  it  must  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Johnson  has  carefully  prepared  an  escape 
hatch  for  himself  should  his  present  esti- 
mates Of  spending  an  revenue  prove  to  be 
highly  unrealistic.  He  has  stated  that 
should  higher  expenditures  become  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  should 
a  strong  Inflationary  trend  develop,  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  ask  Congress  for  additional 
money  or  to  seek  higher  taxes. 

Thus,  the  President  hasn't  put  himself  so 
far  out  on  a  limb  with  his  new  budget  he 
can't  crawl  back  to  safety  should  it  start  to 
snap.  If  the  figure  Juggling  he  has  done 
backfires  on  film  later  in  the  year,  he  can 
then  ask  for  more  money  and  higher  taxes 
and  still  say  it  la  in  Une  with  what  he  said 
he  would  do  when  he  presented  the  budget 
to  Congress. 

In  the  meantime  he  can  claim  credit  for 
coming  up  with  an  almost  balanced  budget 
without  sacrificing  either  guns  or  butter.  The 
fact  that  this  accomplishment  was  made  pos- 
sible through  such  sleight-of-hand  practices 
as  speeding  up  tax  payments  to  provide  the 
Government  with  an  additional  W.5  billion 
in  revenue  without  actually  raising  taxes  will 
largely  be  overlooked  for  the  present  as  most 
people  tend  to  look  at  results  instead  of  how 
such  results  are  to  be  accomplished. 

President  Johnson  has  never  been  one  to 
give  the  American  people  bad  news  In  one  big 
Jolt.  He  likes  to  parcel  it  out  a  little  at  a 
time  in  the  manner  he  has  done  in  regard 
to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  Last  summer,  it  will 
be  recaUed,  he  permitted  all  kinds  of  stories 
to  circulate  about  how  he  was  preparing  to 
declare  a  national  emergency,  call  up  the  re- 
serves, and  greatly  Increase  the  draft  call  In 
order  to  meet  our  added  commitments  to 
Vietnam.  Thus,  when  he  took  to  tbe  air- 
waves to  announce  that  a  troop  buildup  had 
become  necessary  but  that  It  wouldn't  yet 
require  the  declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency, calling  up  the  reserves,  or  greaUy  in- 
creasing the  draft  call,  the  collective  sighs  of 
relief  from  our  people  Just  about  obliterated 
the  full  significance  of  what  the  announced 
troop  buildup  would  eventually  demand  in 
the  way  of  extra  money,  extra  manpower  and 
added  risk. 

Now  the  President  U  using  the  same  soft- 
sell  techniques  with  his  new  budget.  By 
Juggling  figures,  postponing  tax  cuts  and 
creating  the  Impression  we  can  fight  a  war 
and  etlll  pour  more  money  into  the  Great 
Society,  he  glosses  over  the  bad  news  in  his 
budget  which  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
even  the  President  cannot  say  he  won't  have 
to  come  back  later  and  ask  for  new  taxes  to 
cover  the  profligate  spending  he  has  asked 
the  Congress  to  approve. 
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tary  aspects  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  we 
have  forgotten  that  we  are  dealing  with 
what  Is  essentially  a  revolutionary  situ- 
ation. The  New  York  Post,  in  a  percep- 
tive editorial  based  on  the  experiences 
of  one  of  its  writers  in  the  field,  reminds 
us  of  the  deep  discontent  that  has  made 
the  Vietnamese  people  vulnerable  to  the 
penetration  of  the  Vietcong.  i  commend 
this  editorial  to  my  coUeagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  permission  to  In- 
sert it  into  the  Record. 

IProm  the  New  York  Post,  Jan.  28,  1966] 
Prom  Our  Man  in  Saioon 

Post  Columnist  Pete  Hamlll's  dispatches 
from  Vietnam  have  given  us  all  a  more  con- 
crete and  human  understanding  of  somber 
Vietnamese  realities. 

His  report  yesterday  brought  Into  sharp 
locus  the  imderlylng  frustration  of  the  V  S 
effort  in  Vietnam.  Hamlll's  account  of  the 
Vietcong  doctor  who  delected  to  the  south 
only  to  discover  that  General  Ky's  ofllcialdom 
will  not  permit  him  to  practice  medicine  In 
an  area  starved  for  medical  services  led 
HamlU  to  a  grim  conclusion  about  South 
Vietnam's  bureaucracy.  It  is  a  dreary  lot 
and  "we  find  ourselves  as  a  nation  defenmng 
the  status  quo  in  a  situation  that  bess  for 
revolution."  ^ 

Hamlll  added:  "In  a  country  that  is  90 
percent  agricultural,  where  45  percent  of  the 
land  is  owned  by  2  percent  of  the  people 
neither  we  nor  our  allies  wUl  ever  whisper 
the  words  'agrarian  reform."  "    Why? 

0.8.  spokesmen  speak  of  "aggression  from 
the  north."  Certainly  Hanoi  has  fueled  and 
fanned  the  flames  of  discontent  In  the  south 
But  they  may  become  a  raging  bonfire  be- 
cause of  the  inabUlty  or  unwillingness  of 
the  privileged  thin  crust  ruling  Saigon  to 
accept  the  view  that  governments  exut  for 
the  benefit  of  their  people.  And  this  may 
be  the  heart  of  the  problem  we  confront-l 
larger  than  any  debate  over  strategic  mlUtary 


Federal  Tax  Plan  Woald  Erode  State 
Powtf* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


South  Vietnam  and  Social  Reform 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 
Mr.  GILBERT.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear 
that  In  our  preoccupation  with  the  mill- 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
for  reprinting  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  an  editorial  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union,  on  the  subject  of  proposed 
uniform  tax  systems  set  forth  in  HR 
11798,  entitled  "Federal  Tax  Plans  Will 
&ode  State  Powers."  The  editorial 
gives  a  clear,  but  disturbing  picture  of 
toe  effect  of  the  proposed  leglslaUon  In 
Florida  and  elsewhere.  In  this  connec- 
tion, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
Florida  State  ComptroUer  Fred  O.  Dick- 
Inson,  Jr.,  appeared  Wednesday,  Febru- 
ary 2.  before  a  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee in  opposition  to  the  measure. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

Federal  Tax  Plan  Would  Erode  Stats 
Powers 
The  appearance  of  Florida's  two  top  offl- 
ciala  In  the  fiel*  of  finance  and  taxaUon 
as  protesting  witnesses  as  oongreesional 
hearings  tomorrow  on  a  propoaed  unUorm 
taxaUon  system  bears  testimony  to  the  Justi- 
fiable concern  with  which  Florida  authorl- 
tlea  view  the  scheme. 


^ 
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state  Comptroller  Fred  O.  Dtcklnson.  Jr., 
wttt-JtppeAT  aa  spokeaman  for  th»  State  gov- 
wiUMnt.  aiul  will  be  accompanied  In  hla 
preaentaUon  by  State  Rarenue  Comnuaelon 
Director  J.  Bd  Straughn. 

Tbe  tAll  purporta  to  eliminate  multiple 
taxation  oo  bualneaaes  operating  In  lereral 
Statea  by  art  ting  up  a  system  requiring  cucli 
fimu  to  flle  a  alngle  report  with  tbe  Federal 
Govemment.  oo  the  baala  of  which  Statea 
concerned  would  collect  taxea  due. 

In  attempting  to  relieve  a  relatively  small 
problem,  however,  the  propoeal  would  Im- 
poee  new  and  far  more  restrictive  llmltatlona 
on  the  taxing  power  of  the  States  beyond 
those  now  accepted  by  the  courts.  It  would 
make  ntandatory  sweeping  changes  In  State 
tax  policies  and  practices,  which  officials  esti- 
mate would  cost  Florida  taxpayers  about  $72 
million  a  year.  Finally,  tbe  bill  la  viewed 
with  alarm  by  State  officials  as  a  further  In- 
trusion of  Federal  power  Into  State  alTalrs 
which  would  Isad  to  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  State  tlaoal  sovereignty  through  Im- 
position of  Federal  controls. 

Under  the  bill,  for  example.  States  would 
be  prohibited  from  imposing  Income  taxes, 
capital  stock  taxes,  and  gross  receipt  taxes 
on  out-of-state  buatneases  operating  within 
their  borders  unless  their  legislatures 
adopted  tbe  uniform  tax  system  set  up  under 
It. 

Oovemor  Buma  and  the  full  cabinet  have 
formally  gone  on  record  In  opposition  to 
the  proposal,  as  has  the  Interim  State  tax 
study  commission  beaded  by  Senator  B.  C. 
Pearce,  of  Palatka. 

Tbe  proposal  la  another  notable  example 
of  using  some  ostensibly  desirable  reform 
as  an  appealing  front  to  accomplish  a  pur- 
pose which  tbe  public  would  never  willingly 
accept  IX  advanced  forthrlghUy. 

If  the  present  system  for  collecting  State 
taxes  on  out-of-State  businesses  imposes  un- 
due hardships  on  such  businesses.  It  should 
be  relatively  simple  to  provide  relief  without 
wrecking  the  system  and  Imposing  shackles 
on  tbe  States  In  the  process.  The  provisions 
Of  the  bill  which  extend  beyond  that  stated 
purpose,  however,  support  the  strong  suspi- 
cion that  Its  real  purpose  is  not  to  eliminate 
Inconvenience  to  a  limited  number  of  busi- 
nesses, but  to  drive  another  deep  wedge  to 
separate  the  Statea  from  the  administration 
of  their  own  affairs. 


Mettace  of  Coafideace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TKXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
country  was  reassured  when  Its  President 
expressed  his  view  that  this  Nation  and 
its  people  are  strong  enough  to  meet  our 
commitments  abroad  and  face  up  to  our 
obligations  at  home  at  the  same  time. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  speech.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  an  expression  of  con- 
fidence of  the  ability  of  this  Nation. 

The  President  said,  quite  simply: 

I  believe  we  can  continue  the  Great  So- 
ciety whUe  we  flght  In  Vietnam. 

The  sweep  of  his  domestic  proposals 
was  startling,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
stated  editorially. 

TTie  editorial,  one  of  many  In  praise  of 
the  state  of  the  Union  message,  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  ooDeagues,  and  I  oiler  It 
for  the  Rkcoio. 


Th^  Statx  or  TH«  Union 

President  Johnson  was  eloquent  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  last  night  although 
be  odered  the  Nation  no  surprises  In  his  as- 
sessment o<  tbe  war  In  Vietnam.  On  the 
domestic  front,  however,  the  sweep  of  hla 
proposals  was  startling.  He  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  enough  new  legislation  to  keep  Its 
second  session  almost  as  busy  as  was  the 
frantic  first  session.  Those  who  expected  a 
letup  In  the  Great  Society  were  put  straight 
almost  from  the  moment  the  President  began 
to  speak. 

This  was  Mr.  Johnson's  first  full-scale  tele- 
vision address  since  early  October.  He  np- 
I>eared  healthy  and  physically  up  to  the 
occasion.  His  face  seemed  more  deeply  lined 
than  usu.al  perhaps.  His  demeanor  was  en- 
thusiastic when  he  spoke  of  his  domestic 
program:  sober  and  measured  when  be  spoke 
of  Vietnam. 

Tbe  Nation,  perhaps,  had  hoped  Ur.  John- 
son could  reveal  some  dramatic  new  develop- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  conflict.  In  that  sense, 
his  words  were  disappointing,  for  clearly 
nothing  new  has  occurred  since  the  begin- 
ning of  his  peace  offensive  to  Justify  high 
hopes  for  a  negotiated  settlement.  Instead, 
the  President  reiterated  the  now  familiar 
U.S.  stand — peace  as  soon  as  {xjaslble,  but 
peace  only  after  aggression  Is  halted. 

"Let  me  be  absolutely  clear,"  he  said  in 
one  of  his  most  dramatic  passages.  "The 
days  may  become  months,  and  tbe  months 
may  become  years,  but  we  wUI  stay  as  long  as 
aggression   commands  us   to  battle." 

Mr.  Johnson  clearly  has  rejected  the  g^uns- 
or- butter  choice  which  many  have  said  has 
been  forced  on  the  country. 

"We  will  not  permit  those  who  fire  on  us 
in  Vietnam  to  win  a  victory  over  the  desires 
and  Intentions  of  the  American  people.  This 
Nation  Is  mighty  enough — Its  society  healthy 
enough — Its  people  strong  enough — to  pursue 
our  goals  In  the  rest  of  the  world  while  build- 
ing a  Great  Society  at  home." 

Few  bad  expected  tbe  President  to  be  so 
ambitious  In  his  request  of  Oongrosa.  In  the 
field  of  civU  rights,  he  was  especially  bold. 
He  asked  leglalatlon  to  end  discrimination 
In  Jury  selection — a  highly  controversial 
Issue:  new  laws  to  punish  In  Federal  courts 
those  who  murder,  attack,  or  Intimidate  dvU 
rights  workers;  new  legislation  to  ban  racial 
discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  hous- 
ing. There  will  be  a  battle,  surely,  over 
these  measrures. 

He  asked,  also,  for 'a  new  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Transp>ortatlon:  for  4-year  terms 
(or  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
for  develop>ment  of  a  supersonic  transport 
airplane  to  fly  three  times  the  speed  of 
sound;  for  new  measures  to  deal  with  suikss 
which  threaten  the  national  interest — this, 
incidentally,  >o  considerable  applause  from 
Congress;  (or  a  new  attack  on  river  and 
stream  poUutlon;  for  Federal  highway  safety 
legislation;  and  on  and  on. 

In  the  foreign  fleld,  the  President  seeks  a 
much  needed  "new  and  daring  direction"  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  also  an  expan- 
sion of  trade  between  this  Nation  and  East- 
em  Burope  and  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
former  will  be  welcomed,  no  doubt,  but  tbe 
latter  will  make  the  sparks  fly. 

And  so  will  Mr.  Johnson's  proposal  to  In- 
crease taxes  on  telephone  service  and  new 
cars — cut  Just  2  weeks  ago.  That  increase 
would  help  finance  the  rising  cost  of  the  war, 
but  it  Is  evident  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  no 
desire  for  wldescale  tax  Increases  In  this 
election  year.  He  expects  the  Federal  budget 
to  rise  to  SI  133  billion — the  highest  ever — 
but  he  Intends  to  bold  the  deficit  to  a  slim 
•1.8  UUlon.  If  be  can  do  this,  he  will  sur- 
prise many  doubting  Thomases. 

In  s\un.  It  was  an  ambitious,  exciting 
domestic  program  which  tbe  Prealdent  out- 
lined, and  a  restrained,  though  stralght- 
forwioxl  appraisal  ot  the  mture  In  Vietnam. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  MXn^TER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  the  only  possible 
choice  in  resuming  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  United  States  pursued 
every  honorable  means  during  the  bomb- 
Ins  lull  In  an  effort  to  secure  a  cease-fire 
and  the  negotiation  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. 

We  were  answered  with  denunciations 
Instead  of  negotiations. 

As  pcAnted  out  in  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  February  1.  1966.  President  Johnson 
has  coupled  the  resumption  of  bombing 
raids  with  a  further  effort  toward  peace. 
I  know  his  efforts  will  continue. 

I  commend  the  Tribune  editorial  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

BOKBS  AND  RXSOLUnONS 

In  armounclng  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  President 
Johnson  made  it  plain  that  this  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  considered  Judgment  of  the  re- 
sponsible military  and  political  agencies  of 
the  American  government.  And  that  judg- 
ment can  only  be  seriously  contested  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  baa 
no  business  In  Vietnam  at  all. 

For  the  bombing  pause  failed  to  produce 
any  hint  from  Hanoi  that  It  was  willing  to 
sit  down  at  the  conference  table.  It  not  only 
continued  to  Insist  on  acceptance  of  Its  orig- 
inal four  points  (which  would  mean  total 
victory  for  the  Vletcong)  but  has  added,  as 
the  Brltlah  Foreign  Office  terms  It.  "a  new 
and  even  more  unacceptable  prior  condi- 
tion"— recognition  of  the  Vletcong  as  "the 
sole  genuine  representative  of  tbe  people  of 
South  Vietnam." 

Since  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  Insists  on  war  or  sur- 
render, he  must  have  war.  No  American  can 
feel  haiyy  at  being  presented  with  this 
choice.  But  since  It  has  been  made  so 
abundantly  clear  by  the  reJecUon  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  peace  overturee.  few  Ameri- 
cans would  want  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
their  men  In  Vietnam  by  a  continued  with- 
holding of  the  means  to  strike  at  North 
Vietnamese  supply  routes,  or  allow  Ho  to 
work  his  wicked  wlU  from  sanctuary. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  United  States  is 
fighting  this  war  to  end  it,  and  the  President 
has  given  renewed  evidence  of  American  de- 
termination In  this  respect  by  taking  the 
case  formally  to  the  United  Nations. 

This  has  not  been  done  before  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  Inter- 
national body  which  had  been  seized  of  the 
Vietnamese  dispute  was  tbe  Geneva  confer- 
ence of  1954.  That  body  could  be  recalled 
to  dlscuse  the  problem;  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  one  co-chairman,  has  been  trying 
to  do  BO.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  other  co- 
chalrmim,  has  refused. 

There  Is  also  the  fact  that  neither  North 
Vietnam  nor  Red  China,  the  power  prodding 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  toward  continued  war,  is  a 
member  of  the  U.N.,  and  both  have  repeatedly 
and  explicitly  denied  that  the  UN.  has  any 
role  to  play  in  their  affairs. 

The  American  resolution,  however,  does 
not  set  forth  specific  terms  for  a  settlement, 
or  even  outline  fixed  steps  toward  a  settle- 
ment— which  would  almost  certainly  have 
brought  immediate  rejection  by  Hanoi 
Rather,  the  American  propoeal  would  place 
the  Security  Council  officially  In  back  of  a 
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general  search  for  peace,  such  as  the  United 
States  has  already.  Informally,  asked  the 
UJi.  to  undertake.  This  would  Include  a 
conference,  with  the  objective  of  applying  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962  (the  latter 
concerned  Laos)  and  of  setting  up  and  su- 
pervUlng  a  cease-fire.  Oompoeition  of  the 
conference  Is  not  spelled  out;  the  door  re- 
mains open  for  mediation  or  arbitration,  as 
suggested  by  Pope  Paul. 

The  effect  of  such  a  resolution  would  bring 
pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  what  it 
has  thus  far  refused  to  do — sponsor  another 
session  of  the  Geneva  conference.  It  would 
also.  If  adopted  (or  even  If  accepted  by  a 
majority  and  lost  through  a  Soviet  veto) 
furnish  Secxirity  Council  support  for  Amer- 
ican peace  efforts.  And  In  any  case,  by  ac- 
companying the  bombs  with  a  resolution. 
President  Johnson  dramatizes  anew  the 
American  position:  to  fight  If  necessary  to 
negotiate  If  possible.  a 


Resumption  of  Bombings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALiroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  disappointment 
and  regret  that  President  Johnson  felt 
it  necessary  this  week  to  resume  the 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam, 

Some  time  ago  I  joined  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  voicing  to  the  President  our 
considered  thought  on  this  vitaUy  impor- 
tant subject.  In  our  letter,  we  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  the  month-long 
bombing  pause  over  North  Vietnam  as  an 
imaginative  and  integral  part  in  the 
President's  worldwide  diplomatic  peace 
offensive. 

Specifically,  we  declared: 

WhUe  the  response  from  the  other  side  has 
not  been  encouraging,  we  do  not  believe  we 
should  yet  assume  that  the  door  has  been 
firmly  closed.  We  cannot  expect  that  a  con- 
filct  which  has  raged  so  bitterly  for  so  long 
win  be  quickly  or  easily  resolved.  Neither 
can  we  Ignore  the  alternative  to  negotia- 
tions, a  prolonged  and  probably  expanded 
war  with  attendant  costs  in  human  suffering 
and  material  resources.  •  •  •  We  recognize 
that  there  are  those  who  urge  a  resumption 
of  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  and  a  pre- 
mature abandonment  of -our  peace  efforts. 
We  are.  however,  concerned  that  unless  we 
can  halt  or  reverse  the  escalation  of  the  last 
months  It  wlU  become  increasingly  difficult 
to  achieve  a  further  pause,  a  cease-fire,  and 
meanglnful  negotiations.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  continue  your  present  deter- 
mined search  for  peace  vmtll  such  time  as  It 
becomes  clear  that  no  reasonable  hope  re- 
mains for  a  Just  settlement  by  peaceful 
means. 

Because  of  the  great  danger  of  con- 
tinued escalation  of  the  conflict  in  south- 
east Asia,  I  had  Joined  in  the  hopes  and 
prayers  of  millions  of  Americans  that  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  resume  the 
aerial  bombings  in  the  North. 

It  was  our  fervent  desire  that  the  ini- 
tial pause  could  be  followed  by  a  more 
general  reduction  in  hostilities  both  on 
the  ground  and  In  the  air— in  the  south 
as  well  as  In  the  north — and  that  the 


other  side  would  join  us  In  such  a  de 
facto  deescalatlon  of  the  fighting,  which 
in  turn  could  lead  to  some  kind  of  cease- 
fire with  imconditional  discussions  of  the 
overall  problems  of  peace  in  that  entire 
area. 

Certainly,  the  President  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  his  decision  to  bring  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  before  the  United 
Nations  as  an  additional  step  in  his  effort 
to  explore  every  possibility  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  peace  in  that  war-torn  part 
of  the  world. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  most  im- 
fortunate  that  the  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  not  de- 
ferred at  least  until  there  was  some  evi- 
dence of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
President's  outstanding  effort  to  enlist 
the  help  of  the  U.N.  in  finding  a  peaceful 
and  honorable  settlement  of  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam. 


A  Vanishing  Breed:  The  Good  Policeman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  sinister  forces  at  work  throughout 
the  country  attempting  to  undermine 
basic  respect  for  law  and  order,  which 
has  been  one  of  our  fundamental  na- 
tional virtues. 

Columnist  John  Vrtis,  writing  In  the 
Suburban  Life,  devotes  attention  to  the 
very  crucial  question,  that  of  the  main- 
tenance of  an  effective  police  force  by  our 
local  communities.  His  direct  comments 
ai>ply  to  communities  in  suburban  Cook 
County,  HI.,  but  the  overall  question 
under  discussion  Is  pertinent  to  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

A  Vanishing  Breed:  The  Good 
Policeman 
(By  John  Vrtla) 
Unless  the  trend  Is  reversed  almost  imme- 
diately, the  current  population  in  the  west- 
em  suburbs  la  likely  to  be  smoth««d  by  a 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

With  the  almost  Infinite  stealth  of  a  bur- 
glar, an  alarming  situation  has  crept  upon 
us  where  quality  policemen  are  a  vanishing 
breed. 

Examples  are  legion  In  Chicagoland  and 
elsewhere,  but  one  of  the  most  dramatic  Il- 
lustrations can  be  found  In  Downers  Grove 
where  eight  positions  in  the  force,  over  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  complement,  will  soon 
be  unfilled. 

Five  patrolman  positions  have  been  open 
since  January  1,  1965,  a  sergeant  left  In  No- 
vember, a  patrolman  left  this  month,  and 
another  officer  has  tendered  a  resignation 
which  becomes  effective  this  week. 

There  may  have  been  others  who  have  left, 
but  It  Is  kind  of  hard  to  keep  track  of  de-' 
partures  from  a  given  police  force  these  days. 
Not  so  vrtth  the  comings.  Not  one  police- 
man has  Joined  the  Downers  Grove  force 
since  January  1,  1965,  and  this  situation  Is 
not  unusual  elsewhere. 

Why?  There  Is  the  Irritating,  but  minor, 
case  of  a  village  police  and  fire  commission 
which  refused  to  publicize  a  r*cent  dvU 
service  test  for  poUce  candidates  beyond  the 
legal  minimum,  despite  an  obvious  need. 
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The  principal  causes,  however,  extend  far 
beyond  shortsighted  officials  and  touch  each 
of  us.  Even  In  today's  courts,  few  ot  us 
oould  escape  Indictment  on  at  least  one  of 
the  following  six  charges. 

(1)  Respect  for  law  and  order  Is  out  of 
fashion.  Ask  any  cop  and  he  wlU  tell  you 
that  today's  youngsters  and  many  adults 
think  more  of  Darwin's  law  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  than  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. Where  once  the  officer  on  the  comer 
was  like  a  John  Wayne  with  the  kiddles,  to- 
day he  la  on  a  par  with  Mickey  Mouse  In 
meaning.  If  not  In  amusement,  among  mem- 
bers of  the  "beat"  generation. 

(2)  Court  and  legislative  support  for  po- 
licemen Is  virtually  nonexistent.  Volumes 
could  be  printed  on  this,  but  any  conscien- 
tious officer  has  got  to  be  demoralized  when 
many  of  hla  best  crime-fighting  techniques 
are  Inadmissible  In  court;  when  a  single 
technicality  will  overturn  an  "airtight"  case; 
and,  where  convictions  are  obtained,  see  light 
sentences  imposed  that  can  only  serve  to  en- 
courage present  and  would-be  criminals. 

It  appears  that  the  present  stream  of  legal 
and  legislative  decisions  protecting  rights  of 
Individuals  Is  pushing  the  right  of  a  com- 
munity to  law  and  order  into  the  gutter  as 
Just  so  much  "rubbUh."  Police  state  meas- 
ures can  never  be  permitted  tmder  our  form 
of  government,  but  neither  can  unbridled 
Individual  freedom.  Some  balance  between 
extremes  must  be  sought  •   •   •  and  found. 

(3)  Policemen  are  often  more  on  the  de- 
fensive than  the  offensive.  Recall  last  year's 
unfortunate  Incident  In  Chicago  where  a 
much  decorated  officer  was  put  "on  the  car- 
pet" for  defending  himself  against  assault 
by  a  prisoner. 

Front-page  publicity  did  manage  to  con- 
jure a  stream  of  protest,  but  the  incident  only 
brought  more  clearly  into  focus  the  erosion 
of  self-respect  and  authority  that  once  was 
the  hallmark  of  a  police  officer. 

(4)  Policemen  are  not  paid  enough.  Al- 
most any  union  man  makes  more  than  he 
does,  yet  a  police  officer  U  called  upon  to  have 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  mercy  of  Christ, 
and  the  courage  of  a  frontline  marine. 

If  the  cop  ever  does  anything  wrong,  he 
is  held  up  for  public  ridicule  like  a  Judas, 
and  when  he  does  something  right.  It  tisually 
goes  unrecognized  untU  he  falls  to  do  It  In 
the  future. 

Yet  all  of  this  time  the  same  cop  Is  packing 
a  gun  to  protect  us  and  the  quality  of  his 
performance  wlU  surely  reflect  Itself  In  the 
oommunlty.  Hla  low  pay  does  not  make 
sense. 

(6)  Youngsters  are  "smart"  enough  to  look 
upon  police  efforts  to  maintain  order  as  a 
challenge  rather  than  a  necessity.  Elemen- 
tary schools,  to  the  extent  that  they  push 
youngsters  to  new  educational  peaks  before 
they  have  the  maturity  to  wield  their  knowl-N„^ 
edge  responsibility,  share  In  the  blame.  May- 
be proportionately  more  time  should  be 
"wasted"  on  teaching  youngsters  a  sense  of 
respouslbility. 

( 6)  Parente  and  adults  are  falUng  In  their 
responsibilities.  Discipline  begins  In  the 
home,  but  where  parents  abandon  their  chil- 
dren night  and  day,  or  otherwise  faU  to  give 
them  the  care  and  affection  they  need,  It  can 
be  no  wonder  that  the  kids  will  grow  up  with 
an  "Independent"  mind.  Ask  any  crfBcer  how 
many  parents  have  said  to  them,  "I  never 
thought  it  would  happen  to  my  child."  Will 
you  be  the  next  to  say  it? 

Of  course,  there  is  no  pat  answer  to  the 
disintegration  of  respect  for  law  and  author- 
ity which  confronts  us,  except  perhaps  If  we 
were  to  listen  more  to  the  pleadings  oC  our 
ministers  and  priests.' 

But  It  Is  safe  to  assert  that  recognition 
of  the  problem  and  Interest  in  Its  solTitlan 
will  help.  An  avalance  can  be  ertarted  by  a 
■mail  piece  of  snow,  once  set  In  motion. 

Start  the  baU  rolling.  Set  an  example  of 
reei)ect  tot  authwlty,  and  instill  it  In  your 
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children.  Then  let  yoat  municipal  officials 
know  heir  highly  jou  regard  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  In  your  conun unity. 

Would  we  do  leea  If  anytblnc  other  than 
a  lack  of  quality  poUcenoen  threatened  the 
•afety  of  our  hocnee  and  cotni^unlUee? 


Is  Tbere  aa  H-Bodb  Uoiler  Yoor  Bed? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIAJT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviets  are  working  on  a  program  under 
which  U.S.  military  and  Industrial  In- 
stallations could  be  blown  up  by  "pocket" 
nuclear  bombs  planted  by  Communist 
agents  In  our  country. 

The  Soviet  Secret  Police,  the  KGB.  are 
In  charge  of  this  guerrilla  nuclear  bomb 
operations  through  an  organization 
named  the  Partisan  Directorate.  Their 
weapons  delivery  system  is  called  mul- 
tiple ambulatory  nucleonics — MAN  toe 
short. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to 
Introduce  in  the  Rzcoao  an  article  de- 
tailing this  threat  to  our  survival  by 
Columnist  Ralph  de  Toledano.  of  the 
King  Features  Syndicate,  and  distributed 
under  the  title  "Is  There  an  H-Bomb 
Under  Your  Bed?" 

The  article  follows : 

la  TRxaa  am  H-Bomb  Unuss  Tottb  Bso? 
(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 

"Peaceful  coexistence"  la  a  term  which  In 
tiM  Oofnmunlst  world  translates  as  "suh- 
TcrslTe  warfare."  No  matter  how  much  and 
how  often  the  Kremlin  proteeta  that  It  Is 
seeking  peaceful  competition  with  the  free 
worM.  It  cannot  deny  that  one  of  the  moat 
Important  funcUons  of  its  KOB — successcr 
to  the  MKVD  secret  police — Is  the  partisan 
directorate. 

This  may  sound  Inocuous  enough,  but  it 
repreeenu  the  Soviet  Onlont  major  effort 
a^nst  the  West.  Every  guerrilla  unit  under 
Ckxnmunlst  discipline  gets  Its  dlfectlon  from 
the  partisan  directorate.  Every  Communist 
Party  member  may  be  tapped  by  this  arm 
of  the  KOB  for"  subversive  work  or  sabotage. 
The  Kremlin  spends  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  training  of  effectives  for  Its  In- 
•urgency  program.  Schools  are  run  In  the 
Soviet  Union  to  teach  the  ttne  points  of  this 
kind  of  underg^und  warfare. 

What  has  this  got  to  do  with  you  and  me? 
We  doot  expect  an  American  version  of  the 
Vletcong  or  the  Castro  3«th  of  July  move- 
ment to  begin  operating  In  the  Black  Hills  or 
Okeefenokee  Swamp.  And  In  another  era. 
we  could  brxiBh  aside  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing partisan  directorate  uniu  at  work  in  the 
United  Statea. 

But  sotnethlng  new  haa  been  added — nu- 
clear weaponry.  And  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference. Tears  ago.  Medford  Evans,  recently 
out  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commission, 
warned  that  portable  oomponenu  of  a  nu- 
clear bomb  oould  be  smuggled  Into  the 
United  States  and  assembled  here.  This 
would  make  ICBlf  bombing  of  our  cities  by 
ths  Soviet  unnecessary.  Instead,  these 
bombs  could  be  planted  exactly  where  they 
would  do  the  most  damage  and  then  deto- 
nated at  the  wUl  of  the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Bvans  received  the  Mieera  and  con- 
timiely  of  the  liberals  for  his  efforts  to  alert 
the  Amarleaa  Oovenunent  and  people.    But 


his  predictions  were  not  fantastic  at  alL 
Prom  a  variety  of  reliable  intelligence 
sources  comes  the  report  that  portable  atomic 
demolition  bombs  have  been  under  produc- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union  for  some  time. 

These  reports  are  highly  detailed.  The 
Soviets  have  one  atomic  demolition  bomb 
that  welj^ha  about  75  pounds.  Is  less  than  20 
Inches  In  length,  and  packs  a  wallop  equi- 
valent to  100  tons  of  TNT.  A  far  more 
powerful  bomb,  with  a  yield  of  flve-tenths 
of  1  klloton  (or  500  tons  of  TNT).  Is  a  two- 
part  Infernal  machine.  Each  part  weighs 
about  75  pounds  and  can  be  put  together 
In  less  than  half  an  hour. 

According  to  one  Intelligence  source,  these 
partisan  directorate  atomic  weapons  have 
been  stored  In  Cuba,  for  easy  ertry  Into  the 
United  State*.  Soviet  embassies  in  several 
Latin  American  countries — Including  Mex- 
ico— have  also  become  arsenals  of  these 
hand-carried  nuclear  weapons.  They  are 
eqiilpped  with  timing  devices  to  protect  those 
who  plant  them. 

The  potenUal  of  this  partisan  directorate 
activity  can  best  be  assessed  If  one  recalls 
an  FBI  estimate  of  several  years  ago.  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  there  are  some  5.000 
trained  agents  of  the  Kremlin  In  the  United 
States  with  ready  access  to  our  critical  in- 
dustrial and  mlUtary  InstaUatlons. 

Bringing  these  nuclear  demolition  devices 
Into  the  country  offers  few  problems  to  the 
Kremlin.  All  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Washington  are  pwotected  by  diplo- 
matic Immunity.  If  the  State  Department 
succeeds  In  getting  Congrees  to  approve  a 
new  consular  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
then  there  wlU  be  hiding  places  for  these 
bombs  In  the  Nation's  key  cities.  Several 
of  these  bombs  could  devasUte  New  York 
Harbor  and  the  Golden  Oate  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Even  without  the  convenience  of  consular 
offices,  portable  nuclear  bombs  can  be 
stashed  away  at  secret  locations  purchased 
by  front  men  for  the  Communist  apparatus 
In  the  United  States  and  manned  by  partisan 
directorate  personnel.  Intelligence  experta 
are  reasonably  sure  that  these  bombs  have 
not  yet  been  brought  Into  the  country — but 
the  operaUve  phrase  here  U  "not  yet."  Ob- 
viously, the  Kremlin  will  not  begin  to  move 
Its  nuclear  demolition  forces  at  a  time  when 
It  U  trying  to  lure  the  American  Government 
Into  acceptance  of  Its  peaceful  Intentions. 
But  It  would  be  only  a  matter  of  days  be- 
tween a  decision  to  move  them  In  and  the 
accomplished  fact. 

The  Conununlsts  dont  waste  their  man- 
power In  so  futile  an  exercise.  What  we 
may  have  at  any  moment  U  an  H-bomb  ready 
to  blast  where  we  lay  our  military  and  In- 
dustrial heads  to  sleep. 


Let's  Act  Quckly  ea  \^i  Benefits  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  ncxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  adjournment  of  Congress.  It  was 
my  great  privilege  to  visit  with  members 
of  our  Armed  Forces  on  the  battlellne  in 
Vietnam. 

The  most  common  question  asked  of 
me  by  these  valiant  young  r.en  was 
whether,  in  my  opinion,  this  Congress 
would  enact  a  Veteran's  benefit  bill  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  their  education, 
and  ease  the  burden  of  readjustment  to 


Chilian  life.  I  assured  them  that  from 
my  personal  conversations  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  in  my  Judgment,  this 
Congress  would  not  ignore  the  great 
need  to  help  the  veterans  who  have  sac- 
rifled  so  much  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
And  I  gave  them  my  promise  that  I 
certainly  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  in 
getting  such  legislation  passed. 

Today,  I  keep  my  promise  to  these  val- 
iant men  who  serve  our  Nation  in  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Today.  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide educational  assistance  for  all  vet- 
erans who  served  after  January  31,  1955, 
and  to  provide  for  loan  guarantee  provi- 
sions for  housing.  This  bill  also  makes 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  provisions.  In 
my  Judgment,  long  needed  to  assist  the 
veterans  regardless  of  whether  their 
service  was  classed  as  peacetime  or  war- 
time. My  bill  is  identical  to  that  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Representative 
Olin  Tkactte,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

This  bill  provides  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  education  assistance  for  indi- 
viduals serving  after  January  31. 1955,  on 
the  basis  of  a  month  of  training  for  each 
month,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  service,  not 
to  exceed  36  calendar  months.  The 
rates  for  full-time  training  set  at  $100 
per  month  for  a  single  veteran.  $125  for 
a  veteran  with  one  dependent,  and  $150 
for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one  de- 
pendent, and  proportionate  rates  for  less 
than  full  time. 

The  education  provisions  are  effective 
June  1.  1966.  and  education  must  be  crtb- 
pleted  within  8  years  of  the  date  of  ais- 
charge. 

This  bill  provides  for  guaranteed  and 
direct  loans,  with  the  VA  guaranteeing  as 
much  as  a  maximum  of  $7,500  of  any 
loan  by  private  lenders,  and  authorizes 
direct  loans  where  private  financing  is 
not  available  to  a  maximum  of  $17,500. 

Among  the  miscellane>jus  provisions  of 
the  bill: 

Extends  presumptions  on  chronic  and 
tropical  diseases. 

Grants  medical  care  for  non-service- 
connected  veterans. 

Provides  job  counseling  and  job  place- 
ment assistance. 

Authorizes  a  flag  to  drape  the  casket  of 
veterans  of  this  service. 

Grants  preference  in  Federal  employ- 
ment. 

Amends  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil 
Relief  Act  to  increase  the  protection  of 
Individuals  who  are  renting  homes  when, 
they  are  called  into  service  from  the  $80 
monthly  rental  to  $150. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I 
do  not  serve  on  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  I  certainly  do  not 
class  myself  as  an  expert  on  veterans 
legislation.  I  introduce  this  bill  today 
because  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
sacrifice  we  are  asking  of  our  young  men 
at  a  most  critical  time  In  their  lives. 

We  have,  as  my  colleagues  well  know, 
enacted  broad  programs  for  those  vet- 
erans who  served  In  wartlm*.  But  I  say 
to  you  that  the  wounds  are  just  as  deep, 
the  blood  Just  as  red.  and  the  grave  Just 
as  final  a  resting  place  in  the  Dominican 
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Republic,  or  In  Vietnam,  as  it  was  on  the 
battlefields  of  a  formally  declared  World 
Warn. 

All  of  us  here  know  there  will  be  some 
opposition  to  enactment  of  this  program. 
There  are  those,  ix)th  In  and  out  of  the 
administration,  who  will  oppose  It  pri- 
marily because  of  the  cost. 

But  I  say  to  you — if  this  Congress  and 
the  American  taxpayers  can  be  asked  to 
underwrite  the  massive  cost  of  educating 
the  ignorant  of  the  world — then  we  have 
the  duty  to  see  to  it  first  that  those  vet- 
erans who  gave  so  much  to  protect  the 
world  receive  first  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  in  Congress  is 
more  aware  of  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
than  our  distinguished  friend,  "Tiger" 
Teactje.  He  has  earned  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  Americans  for  his  able 
and  dedicated  leadership,  and  under  his 
guidance,  our  program  of  veterans'  bene- 
fits has  become  a  model  for  the  civilized 
world  to  follow.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  he  has  intro- 
duced, and  which  I  am  proud  to  co- 
author. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
Chairman  Teague's  committee  and  this 
House  will  take  swift  action  in  passing 
this  legislation. 
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Wealth  Can't  Replace  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Palos  Regional,  an  Independent  publica- 
tion serving  southwest  suburban  Cook 
County,  m.,  has  become  known  through- 
out the  Chicago  area  for  its  pertinent, 
thoughtful,  and  progressive  editorial 
commentary.  In  the  issue  of  January  27, 
It  carried  a  most  timely,  philosophical 
commentary  on  the  proper  evaluation  of 
freedom.  It  properly  places  freedom  as 
the  most  valuable  heritage  of  our  land: 
Wealth   Cajj't  Replack   Freedom 

We  live,  as  every  follower  of  the  news  media 
has  been  told  on  Innumerable  occasions.  In 
an  affluent  society— perhaps  the  most  ma- 
terially affluent  in  history.  Just  about  every- 
thing has  been  going  up  and  up.  seemingly 
without  pause  or  end — family  income.  In- 
vestment and  savings,  the  gross  national 
product,  the  enormous  sums  devoted  to  in- 
dustry expansion  and  betterment  of  facul- 
ties, consumer  spending  and  so  on.  This, 
the  economists  In  form  us,  has  been  a  pros- 
perity unparalleled  both  In  Ite  extent  and 
In  the  length  of  time  U  has  continued  with- 
out a  recession. 

The  Nation  has  cause  to  take  pride  In  all 
this.  But  It  would  be  morally  and  practically 
wrong  to  look  only  at  the  myriad  dollar  signs 
and  thoughtessly  conclude  that  all  is  right, 
and  there  is  little  for  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans to  worry  about. 

In  a  far  away  nation  that  comparatively 
few  of  us  could  spot  accurately  on  map  we 
are  engaged  In  one  of  the  crudest  wars  In 
our  expeHence.  It  U  a  war  which  has  grown 
beyond  all  expectations  and.  unless  every  sign 
is  wrong.  Is  destined  to  grow  to  a  much 
greater  extent  stUl.  Soldiers  of  the  United 
States  are  dying  in  tragically  Increasing 
numbers  In  that  war.    It  is  making  heavy  de- 


mands on  our  wealth  and  our  materials,  and 
far  larger  demands  are  yet  to  come.  How 
many  of  us  here  at  home,  during  the  past 
holiday  season  In  which  every  sales  record 
apparently  was  broken,  gave  more  than  pass- 
ing thought  to  that  war  and  the  vast  sacri- 
fices It  Is  demanding  of  the  few?  How  many 
of  ufi  feel,  and  share  as  best  we  can.  the  re- 
sponsibilities that  those  few  are  discharging 
for  us  all?  How  many  of  us  reaUze  that  there 
Is  small  affluence — save  an  affluence  of  weap- 
ons— In  Vietnam? 

And  how  many  of  us  reaUze  that,  here  at 
home,  the  odds  are  heavy  that  we  shall  have 
to  abandon  many  an  ambitious  government 
program  If  we  are  to  maintain  this  Nation  as 
a  bastion  and  arsenal  of  freedom  in  a  world 
where  tyrannies  are  on  the  march. 

The  warning  signs  are  up.  The  prospect  of 
more  tax  reduction,  held  out  a  short  time 
ago,  has  all  but  vanished.  Informed  talk 
now  Is  of  possible  tax  Increases.  The  wel- 
fare state  plans,  whatever  one  may  think  of 
their  desirability.  wlU,  It  seems  certain,  be 
cut  back.  At  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment, new  and  urgent  fears  of  more  Inflation 
have  recently  found  a  place — and  there  Is 
more  and  more  reaUzation  of  the  fact  that 
protection  of  the  dollar  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  this  Nation's  strength  and  even  survival. 

It  Is  easy.  In  a  time  of  general  profejjerlty, 
for  a  people  to  avoid  problems — to  look  away 
from  clouds  on  the  horizon.  It  Is  also  fatal, 
as  history  has  proven  over  and  over  again. 
The  strength  of  the  United  Statea  cannot  be 
measured  merely  In  material  gains.  These, 
In  the  long  run.  are  the  least  of  the  story. 
That  strength  must  be  measured  In  moral 
and  spiritual  values  that  place  freedom  above 
all  things,  and  a  determination  to  protect 
our  freedom  whatever  the  costs.  The  mass 
man  is  desUned  for  a  weU-deserved  ob- 
scurity. Respect  for  the  Individual,  a  knowl- 
edge that  no  two  of  us  are  precisely  alike,  a 
profound  belief  In  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
each  of  us — ^these  were  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  was  built.  They  must  be 
sustained  U  this  Nation  is  to  endure. 

Let  us  enjoy  our  material  advantages.  But. 
above  all,  let  us  put  them  In  perspective—^ 
and  never  forget  that  a  life  of  freedom  means 
Infinitely  more. 


Howard  Davis  (Jack)  Todd:  Distiiigushed 
Merchant,  Cvic  Leader  Retires 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  extremely  capable  and  dis- 
tinguished busijjess  executive  turned  the 
tables  on  his  employees  when  he  retired 
recently  at  Charleston.  S.C. 

Instead  of  permitting  his  devoted  em- 
ployees to  give  him  the  traditional  "sur- 
prise party,"  Howard  Davis  (Jack)  Todd 
manager  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  honored  a 
number  of  his  longtime  workers  at  a 
dinner.  Perhaps  this  is  an  unusual  twist 
In  retirement  ceremonies,  but  certainly 
It  is  typical  of  the  devotion  this  esteemed 
merchant  holds  for  his  fellow  man.  Well 
known  for  his  tireless  efforts  In  behalf 
of  his  firm  and  community,  Mr.  Todd  Is 
an  outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of 
man  our  free  enterprise  system  breeds. 
His  Interests  and  activities  are  exten- 
sive— ranging  from  commercial  to  chari- 
table and  cultural  projects.    His  career 


Is  an  example  after  which  our  American 
youth  could  well  pattern  their  lives. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord.  I  hereby  Insert 
an  editorial  and  news  story  from  the 
News  and  Courier  in  tribute  to  a  great 
American : 

(Prom    the    Charleston     (S.C.)     News    and 
,  Courier) 

Peiend  to  Charleston 
An  able  and  tireless  merchant,  Howard 
Davis  Todd,  during  more  than  three  decades 
Of  residence  In  Charleston,  has  found  time 
arid  energy  also  for  countless  civic  duUes. 
He  has  shown  Interest  in  zoning,  commercial, 
cultural,  and  charitable  enterprises.  His 
good  humor  has  made  him  a  popular  as  well 
as  a  respected  citlaen.  In  retiring  Janu- 
ary 31  after  32  years  as  manager  of  the  Sears. 
Roebuck  store  here.  Mr.  Todd  Intends  to 
keep  his  Charleston  residence,  though  he 
will  spend  much  of  his  time  traveling,  or  en- 
Joying  outdoor  life  at  his  country  place  on 
Edisto  Island. 

The  Sears  business  has  grown  tremen- 
dously at  Charleston  under  Mr.  Todd's  man- 
agement. When  the  company  decided  to 
build  a  large  new  store,  Mr.  Todd  Insisted  on 
locating  It  In  the  heart  of  town  rather  than 
moving,  as  the  company  frequently  has  done 
elsewhere,  to  the  outskirts.  Thus  he  indi- 
vidually has  been  a  notable  contributor  to 
the  preservation  of  the  business  vitality  of 
downtown  Charleston. 

We  have  many  reasons  to  like  and 'admire 
Jack  Todd,  but  this  alone  Is  a  monument 
worthy  of  memory.  The  best  part  of  It  Is 
that  the  decision  was  also  profitable  for  his 
company. 

For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Todd  we  wish  many  years 
of  health  and  happiness,  wherever  they  may 
go — so  long  as  they  keep  coming  back  home 
to  Charleston. 

Tables  Are  Turned — Retirimg  Store  Man- 
ager Gives  Eicplotxzs  a  Dinner 

Retiring  manager  of  Charleston  Sears,  Roe- 
buck store,  H.  D.  Todd  turned  the  tables  on 
his  employees  last  night  by  honoring  them 
with  an  apptreciation  dinner. 

Store  supervisws  who  have  been  associated 
with  the  store  for  a  total  of  864  years  were 
guests  of  Todd  and  his  wife  last  night  at  the 
Francis  Marion  Hotel. 

Employees  at  the  dinner  Included  persons 
who  hadjserved  30-,  26-,  20-,  16-,  and  10-year 
tenures. 

Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Poore.  Todd's  daughter, 
and  J.  E.  Williams  of  Greensboro.  retaU  aone 
manager  for  29  stores,  were  special  guests. 

Todd  will  have  s^ved  Sears.  Roebuck  for  32 
years  when  he  retiree  January  31. 

In  civic  affairs;  he  Is  a  member  of  the  city's 
planning  and  zoning  commission  and  the 
board  of  adjiostment.  He  Is  a  member  and 
former  vestryman  of  St.  PhUllp's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.  He  Joined  Sears  In  Chi- 
cago In  1929  and  managed  stares  In  In- 
dianapolis. Montgomery.  Tampa,  and  Sa- 
vannah. 


Peace  ia  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  1966 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  President  Johnson  on 
his  decision  to  refer  the  problem  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  United  Nations  as  a  further 
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step  In  his  effort  to  explore  and  exhaust 
every  possibility  of  bringing  peace  to  that 
war-torn  area  of  the  world. 

We  Califomlans,  in  particular,  sup- 
port the  President  in  this  new  peace  In- 
itiative, because  for  both  historic  and 
geographic  reasons  we  fully  appreciate 
the  President's  desire  that  America  play 
an  important  leadership  role  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  and  in  building 
the  foundations  for  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Located  as  we  are  on  the  eastern  shore^ 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with  many^pf^*^ 
our  citizens  having  close  family,  ethnic, 
language  and  cultural  ties  with  the  peo- 
ple of  other  Pacific  nations,  we  have  al- 
ways been  an  outward -looking  society — 
a  true  melting  pot  of  the  strength  and 
diversity  of  backgrounds  that  have  made 
America  great — with  an  Immeiiate  and 
personal  Interest  in  establishing  good 
constructive  relations  with  our  neighbors 
In  the  Pacific  community. 

For  these  reasons,  we  can  only  ap- 
plaud the  President's  action  in  seeking 
the  assistance  of  the  world  organization 
In  attempting  to  find  the  way  to  a  peace- 
ful and  honorable  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam. 

Certainly  every  American  endorses  our 
Government's  proposed  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  calling  for  "Immediate  discus- 
sions without  preconditions  •  •  •  to 
arrange  a  conference  looking  toward  the 
application  of  the  Geneva  Accords  of 
1954  and  1962  and  the  establishment  of 
a  durable  peace  in  southeast  Asia." 

In  addition,  we  can  all  support  the  UJS. 
resolutions  recommendation  that  "the 
first  oroer  of  business  of  such  a  confer- 
ence t>e  arrangements  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  under  effective  supervision." 

Finally,  we  welcome  the  broad  lan- 
guage Included  In  our  resolution  sug- 
gesting that  the  UJJ.  offer  "to  assist  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  resolution 
by  all  appropriate  means,  including  the 
provision  of  arbitrators  or  mediators." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  personally  very 
proud  and  happy  that  President  Johnson 
has  taken  these  affirmative  steps  to  en- 
gage the  best  efforts  of  the  international 
community  of  nations  in  our  continued 
search  for  meaningful  negotiations  and  a 
Just  settlement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  have  this  deep  personal  Interest  and 
pride  because  I  was  one  of  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  made  similar  sug- 
gestions to  the  President  some  time  ago — 
and  if  my  efforts  In  this  matter  have 
had  even  a  small  part  in  influencing  or 
reinforcing  the  President's  determina- 
tion to  enlist  the  help  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  calling  a  peace  conference,  in 
proposing  unconditional  discussions,  in 
advocating  an  effective  cease-fire,  or  in 
suggesting  use  of  the  techniques  of  arbi- 
tration and  mediation — then,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  efforts  have  been  amply  rewarded 
and  I  an^extremely  happy  to  have  played 
a  constructive  role  In  trying  to  move  the 
tr^lc  fighting  In  southeast  Asia  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

I  am  confident  that  I  share  the  hope 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans   that    the    United    Nations    act 


promptly  to  take  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam. 

If  the  VN.  should  fall  to  assume  Its 
responsibility  in  this  vital  matter,  we  will 
all  be  the  losers.  Then,  the  chances  of 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  present  sit- 
uation will  have  been  reduced,  and  the 
future  usefulness  of  the  world  body  in 
settling  International  disputes  will  have 
been  diminished. 


Washington  Airport  No  Place  for  Jets 


Ukrainian  Independence 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  those  of  us  who  live  secure  in  a 
Nation  where  the  Government  is  of  our 
own  creation,  governed  by  institutions 
which  are  bound  by  the  motto:  "Of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people." 
it  Is  difficult  to  understand  the  national 
frustration  of  peoples  obliged  to  live 
under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  power. 

Since  the  rule  of  Catherine  the  second 
In  the  18th  century,  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple have  lived  under  foreign  rule.  Occa- 
sionally their  hopes  have  been  rekindled 
by  a  relaxation  of  the  grip  or  a  military 
defeat  suffered  by  their  rulers,  but  in 
every  Instance,  the  Ukrainians  have  been 
cast  back  under  foreign  control. 

The  great  hope  of  the  Ukrainians  came 
In  1917,  when  after  two  sudden  revolu- 
tions, a  new  Russian  Government  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  power  and  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  all  the  nationalities  of 
Russia  to  self-determination.  The 
Ukrainians  were  one*  of  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  new  policy  and  joy- 
ously proclaimed  their  Independence. 
They  were  able  to  enjoy  It  just  long 
enough  to  sign  a  separate  peace  treaty 
with  Germany  as  Russia  left  World 
War  I. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bolsheviks  had  not 
been  serious  about  the  autonomy  of  the 
nationalities.  They  saw  it  as  a  means  of 
weakening  the  unity  of  the  Imperial  re- 
gime. Once  safely  In  control,  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Rus^^-clamped 
down  on  the  nationalitlM/--fficludlng  the 
Ukraine.  '^'^ 

To  this  day  the  Communist  control 
over  the  Ukraine  continues.  This  rule 
is  imposed  by  the  same  group  of  men 
who  claim  themselves  the  champions 
of  national  Independence  movements.  It 
Is  a  tragic  irony  indeed.  Yet,  in  all  of 
this,  one  light  of  hope  continues  to  glow; 
It  is  the  unswerving  national  identity 
and  dignity  of  the  Ukrainian  people. 
Despite  the  harsh  attempts  at  Commu- 
nist assimilation,  the  national  character 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  stands 
triumphant. 

Let  us  pause.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  take  this 
moment  to  salute  the  proud  people  of 
the  Ukraine. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON'.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    MARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  much  concerned  about  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  permit  jets  to  operate  from  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  proposal  to  spend  $150  million 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  enable  that 
airport  to  handle  such  planes. 

Many  years  ago  when  we  were  con- 
sidering legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. I  took  the  floor  to  warn  my  col- 
leagues that  the  proposed  airport  could 
not  be  built  for  the  $34  million  the  ad- 
ministration was  requesting.  History 
proved  that  I  was  right  because  we  have 
already  spent  more  than  $110  million 
on  Dulles.  But  we  were  told  then  that 
this  new  airport  was  to  handle  jet  traf- 
fic and  that  Washington  National  Airport 
could  never  handle  jets  because  it  is 
already  overcrowded  and  because  of  the 
noise  factor.  Now.  the  FAA  has  re- 
versed its  previous  decision  and  has  stated 
that  with  $150  million  Washington  Na- 
tional can  be  made  to  handle  jets. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  Washing- 
ton National  by  jets  because  I  think  it 
Is  unsafe  and  because  of  the  noise  and 
because  I  think  it  Is  a  complete  waste 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  spend  an- 
other $150  million  on  airport  facilities 
when  we  already  have  Dulles  and 
Friendship  International  Airports  to 
handle  jet  traffic.  Neither  of  these  fa- 
cilities la  operating  at  anything  near 
capacity  and  these  two  airports  can 
handle  all  the  jet  traffic  for  the  Wash- 
ington area  for  many,  many  years  to 
come  because  they  both  have  plenty  of 
room  for  expansion. 

One  of  our  great  Baltimore  news- 
papers, the  News  American,  recently  ran 
a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Ray  Abrams, 
Jr.,  calling  attention  to  the  recent  growth 
of  airports  in  the  Washington  area  and 
I  recommend  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  prob- 
lems outlined  therein.  The  articles  are 
as  follows: 
[Prom     the     Baltimore     News     American. 

Jan.  23.  1966) 

Aixporr  Mkhtmare — Jets   Jots   in   Jam   at 

D.C.  Nattonal 

(By  Ray  Abrams,  Jr.) 

(Because  of  the  obviously  short  memories 
of  Pederal  aviation  authority  officials.  Balti- 
more's Friendship  Airport,  once  more  faces  an 
uncertain  future.  Following  the  FAA's  de- 
cision to  permit  small  Jets  to  use  federally 
owned  Washington  National  Airport.  News 
American  Staffer  Ray-Abrams.  Jr..  conducted 
a  study  of  the  three  airports  servicing  the 
Baltimore-Washington  area.  Friendship.  Na- 
tional, and  Dulles  at  CbantUly.  Va.  Abrams' 
first  of  a  three-part  series,  "The  Airport 
Nightmare,"  begins  today.) 

On  a  Jane  morning  in  1938,  President 
PranlUln  Delano  Roosevelt  awoke  shudder- 
ing from  a  nightmare. 
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That  same  day  he  called  a  number  of  con- 
gressional leaders  Into  his  office  and  after 
telling  them  that  he  had  dreamed  aijout  "a 
ghastly  air  coUlslon"  over  the  old  Washington 
airport,  urged  the  construction  of  a  new  safe 
landing  Held. 

"It  must  be  the  best  airport  In  the  world  " 
he  ordered  and.  upon  Its  completion  3  years 
later,  the  Washington  National  Airport  was 
Just  that,  though  not  for  long. 

As  the  years  went  by.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  the  "child  of  a  nightmare"  was  deter- 
mined to  remain  true  to  its  origin. 

Alarming  headlines  began  to  appear  on  the 
front  p.<iges  of  the  Nation  s  press.  By  1947. 
6  years  after  Its  opening,  the  new  field  was 
already  too  congested  to  handle  the  ever- 
rising  traffic. 

Built  at  the  cost  of  $16  mlUlon  (prewar 
dollars),  the  Washington  National  Airport  Is 
bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Potomac  River 
and  on  the  fourth  by  VlrglnU  suburbs 
As  early  as  1947.  the  airports  potential  for 
development  was  being  seriously  questioned 
on  the  Hill. 

Then,  2  year  later,  the  alarming  headlines 
turned  tragic.  Within  6  weeks  two  fatal  air 
crashes  occurred,  one  claiming  55  lives. 

The  fatalities  brought  on  the  wrath  of  a 
aafety-consclous  pubUc  and  the  Federal 
agency  then  In  charge  of  the  field  was  forced 
to  reevaluate  the  airport's  safety  precau- 
tions. The  answer  was  simple:  cut  down  on 
the  trafBc.  An  order  went  out  to  that  effect. 
But  typical  of  Washington,  once  the  dead 
were  bin-led  and  remembered  only  by  their 
relatives  and  close  friends,  the  picture  at 
National  changed  drastically.  Early  In  1951, 
the  flight  movements  had  Jumped  to 
186,747— some  21,000  above  the  critical 
flgxire  of  1940. 

During  the  years  which  followed,  things 
have  grown  progressively  worse,  the  airport 
getting  more  and  more  crowded,  so  congested 
In  fact,  that  it  Is  the  fourth  btislest  airport 
In  the  Nation,  though  It  Is  nowhere  near  the 
size  of  any  of  lU  top  competitors. 

Baltimore's  Friendship  Airport,  within 
easy  reach  of  Washington,  though  It  handles 
but  a  fraction  of  the  kind  of  traffic  which  Is 
•weeping  National.  U  more  than  four  Umes 
larger,  with  lu  shortest  runway  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  shy  of  the  longest  one  which 
Washington  has  to  offer.  Friendship's 
longest  nmway.  on  the  other  hand.  U  »,450 
feet  compared  to  National's  6.870  feet. 

But  forget  National's  short  runways.  The 
FAA  Is  absolutely  certain  that  they  are  now 
adequate  to  handle  the  small  Jets  like  the 
Boeing  727,  the  Douglas  DC-9.  and  the 
BAC— 1 11 . 

The  four-engine  Jets,  of  course.  wlU  not  be 
permitted  on  the  field,  according  to  Arven 
Saunders,  recently  appointed  head  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  Dulles  and  National  Airports. 

"Small  Jets,"  however,  U  a  misleading  label 
The  Boeing  727,  for  example,  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  144  passengers.  The  Boeing  707 
one  at  the  so-called  big  Jets,  has  seats  for 
only  16  more. 

But  then,  that's  another  story. 

The  question  here  Is:  How  will  the  In- 
creased traffic  affect  the  overcrowded  field? 

Well.  In  Washington,  the  answers  are  hard 
to  come  by.  but  the  Pederal  officials  Involved 
m  the  matter.  Insist  that  Natlon.al  Is  capable 
of  handling  millions  more  passengers  than 
are  now  using  the  faculties. 

ThU  begs  a  question:  Will  the  passengers 
be  able  to  take  the  conditions  which  Wash- 
Ington  Is  determined  to  force  on  them? 

The  airlines  are  still  fighting  to  convince 
the  public  that  the  psychological  factore 
which  inhibit  air  travel  are  unwarranted 
that  flying  Is  the  safest,  fastest  way  to  get 
from  one  place  to  another. 

But  the  view  from  the  ground  at  National, 
and  that  goes  equally  for  the  view  from  the 
control  tower  there,  la  frightening  even  to 
those  who  are  convinced  of  the  advantaaes 
of  air  travel.  ^ 


Up  In  the  tower,  even  during  the  offhoui*. 
It  takes  seven  flight  directors  to  handle  the 
planes  which  come  and  go  at  the  alarming 
rate  of  one  each  minute.  During  peak  hours 
between  5  and  7  p.m..  the  landing  and  take- 
off rate  Is  even  shorter. 

In  that  tower,  things  we  hectic,  but  or- 
derly. There  are  no  outward  signs  of  worry 
not  yet  at  least.  The  Jete.  which  will  sharply 
Increase  the  traffic  flow,  are  not  due  for  a 
couple  of  months. 

But  on  the  ground.  In  the  corridor  leading 
to  the  admlblstratlve  offices  of  the  airport, 
one  Governifaent  secreUry  confided  to  an- 
other: "It  always  looks  as  If  they're  going  to 
crash,  but  they  don't."  Tlie  two  of  them 
had  spent  part  of  their  lunch  period  on  the 
observation  deck. 

Last  year  close  to  7  million  persons  used 
NaUonal  and,  whether  the  Federal  authori- 
ties In  charge  admit  It  or  not,  the  figure  Is  a 
few  millions  abovs  what  could  be  comfort 
ably  routed  In  and  out  as  far  as  the  comfort 
of  air  travelers  Is  concerned,  not  to  mention 
the  safety  factor  Involved  In  overcrowding 
the  airport's  facilities. 

But  all  this  and  more  Is  like  water  on  a 
duck's  back.  It  Just  floats  on  down  without 
effect. 

Judging  from  recent  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  announcements,  different  rules  seem 
to  apply  to  the  fields  It  operates.  The  com- 
fort of  passengers  Is  apparently  of  no  con- 
cern to  the  FAA,  not  when  It  anticipates 
that  by  allowing  short-haul  Jets  Into  Na- 
tional the  passenger  figures  will  climb  to 
more  than  10  million  within  a  decade. 

But  the  lack  of  concern  among  those  In 
charge  of  the  FAA.  Is  not  reflected  by  the  Rep- 
resentatives on  the  Hill. 

Members  of  the  Maryland  delegation, 
especially  Senator  Danhel  Brewster  and 
Congressman  Clarence  D.  Long.  Democrat. 
Second  District,  have  condemned  the  new 
FAA  policy  which  will  tax  an  airport  which 
has  already  been  taxed  beyond  the  wildest 
predictions. 

Though  their  criticism  of  the  FAA  plan 
was  In  part  motivated  by  their  concern  for 
Friendship's  financial  future  once  the  short- 
haul  Jets  begin  to  operate,  the  legtslator* 
claim  that  they  are  also  echoing  widespread 
fears  among  Washlngtonlans  and  those  who 
live  In  the  nearby  subiu-bs. 

The  safety  factor  la  foremost  in  their 
nxlnds.  and  the  deafening  noise  made  by  In- 
coming and  outgoing  Jets  has  them  deeplT 
troubled. 

But  that  Is  not  the  case  with  the  FAA  offi- 
cials. They  cite  their  "expertise"  In  such 
matters  and  declare  that  the  noise  factor  Is 
minimal  and  that  there  are  now  planes  land- 
ing at  National  which  "are  Just  as  noisy  m 
Jets." 

So.  too.  claim  the  subordinates  out  at  the 
field  Itself.  The  argument  Is  that  Jets  have 
a  faster  climb  rate  once  off  the  ground  and 
that  by  the  time  they  pass  over  Inhabited 
areas  they  are  so  far  up  as  to  cause  no  dis- 
comfort to  "even  sensitive  ears." 

Of  course,  they  did  not  mention  the  noise 
made  diu-lng  the  landing  period  and  that  Is 
when  Jets  are  most  annoying. 

Though  FAA  officials  are  quick  to  brush 
aside  the  question  of  noise,  they  are  even 
quicker  to  discredit  anyone  who  mentions 
the  lack  of  adeqtiate  safety  measures  at  the 
field. 

Mr.  Satmders,  for  example,  was  adamant 
about  the  point  "that  there  has  been  no  com- 
promise made  with  safety."  He  says  thla 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  talking  about 
an  airport  designed  to  handle  2  mlUlon  trav- 
elers and  U  at  present  coping  with  6  mlUlon 
more. 

Nor  is  he  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  change 
of  heart  at  National  will  raise  the  present 
figure  by  1.5  million  within  this  year. 

There  are  plana  he  explained  during  a 
News-American  Interview  in  Washington 
this  week,  to  moderiUze  the  fleld,  but  he  waa 
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In  no  position  to  elaborate  en  them,  beyond 
stating  that  no  major  changes  are  fore- 
seeable. 

But  then,  the  FAA  was  faced  with  an  awe- 
some choice.  The  alternatives  were  (1) 
open  the  airport  to  Jets  or  (2)  close  It  down. 
Once  the  decision  was  made,  there  was  no 
turning  back. 

And  It  Is  Interesting  to  note,  that  once  the  . 
Pederal  officials  had  made  up  their  minds,  } 
their  attitudes  toward  National  quickly^ 
changed  from  black  to  rosy. 

Suddenly,  an  airport  which  had  been  con- 
sistently condemned  as  tpo  congested,  had 
bidden  space— space  for  millions  mca-e  than 
had  ever  been  believed  possible. 

But  then,  that's  the  way  It  Is  with  a  short 
memory,  and  men  with  short  memories  are 
common  in  Washington 


[From  the  Baltimore  News- American. 
Jan.  24,   1966] 

AlBPOBT  NiGHTMAHB— LIKEN  PRlENDSHn»  WOM 

TO  Those  or  Cdtdebklla 
(By  Ray  Abrams  Jr.) 
The  trouble  which  Friendship  Interna- 
tional Airport  has  been  having  with  Wash- 
ington brings  to  mind  the  abuse  which 
Cinderella  was  forced  to  endure  at  the  hands 
of  her  vindictive  stepmother,  who  Insisted 
on  pampering  her  own  tmattractlve  daugh- 
ters at  the  expense  of  her  stepchild 

It  never  falls.  Each  time  Friendship  pets 
flnanclally  doUed  up.  someone  In  Waihlng. 
ton  tries  to  cancel  her  Invitation  to  profits 
Does  the  analogy  really  fit? 
Sure  It  does.  The  stepsisters  are  Washing- 
ton  National  Airport  and  Dulles.  Both  are 
federally  owned  and  operated,  and  are  thev 
ever  overprivlleged?  ' 

The  first  time  Friendship  secured  some 
financial  appeal,  Washington  gave  Dulles 
the  most  lavish  coming-out  party  Imagin- 
able. It  cost  a  fantastic  fortune  but  did 
little  good.  Friendship  hung  on  to  what  she 
bad  and  earned  even  more. 

But  Washington  was  not  about  to  give  ud 
This  month,  the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency 
announced  a  new  policy.  Starting  April  24 
Jets  will  be  invited  to  Washington  National 
Airport. 

The  point  must  be:  Perhaps  National  can 
succeed  where  Dulles  failed.  After  aU 
something  had  to  be  done.  Mistakes  must 
be  erased. 

Dulles,  expensive  from  the  start.  Is  lan- 
guishing far  from  home.  coeUng  "Mother"  a 
loss  of  »7  mllUon  per  year. 

But  forget  the  »120  million  spent  to  make 
Dulles  attracUve.  or  the  millions  it  takes  to 
keep  her  In  the  style  she  has  beccane  accus- 

^?ir?  *t-,  ^"^^  '''"'  *'^'  '^^^"^  ^  Charged 
with  looking  after  her.  U  beginning  to  have 
second  thoughts  about  the  fiashy  girL  as 
expensive  as  those  thoughts  are. 

They  are  not  ready  to  admit  they  were 
wrong  about  Dulles.  Not  that  But  they 
do  agree  that  Dulles  has  not  been  comlne 
along  on  schedule." 
These  reluctant  admissions— another  ex- 
ample of  how  seldom  rosy  predictions  turn 
realistic- were  necessitated  by  the  uncon- 
tradlctable  fact  that,  for  all  the  gold  that 
has  gone  Into  making  Dulles  attracUve  she 
has  yet  to  appeal  to  the  Jet  traffic  she  was 
meant  to  entice  to  ChantlUy,  Va.,  more  than 
30  miles  from  Washington. 

Then  there  Is  Washington  National  Air- 
port,  the  older  sister,  conceived  as  a  result 
^«  nightmare  which  the  late  Prerident 
F^nkUn  D.  Roosevelt  had  one  night  m  June 

The  kindest  thing  which  can  be  said  for 
National  Is  that  she  Is  old  and  shows  her 
*^-  Small  In  stature,  she  was  never  meant 
to  be  stretched  *»  the  proporUons  which  the 
FAA  has  permitted  during  the  years. 

As  early  as  1947.  only  0  years  after  her 
birth,  her  growth  potenUal  was  already 
being  seriously  questioned  on  the  HllL 
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Tbougb  her  unique  qualities  defy  ftt- 
tempta  at  facelifting,  sbe  ia  to  be  admired 
for  being  able  to  bandle  the  load  abe  does, 
tbougb  nobody  can  explain  bow  it  ia  po»- 
slble. 

After  all.  National  ts  old  and  baggard  and 
tbere  is  no  way  to  bide  her  dilemma.  And 
yet.  abe^  remains  extremely  popular.  Last 
year  close  to  7  million  people  used  her.  No 
doubt,  ber  claim  to  fame  baa  something  to 
do  with  ber  availability  to  those  who  'fly 
In  and  out  of  Washington. 

So  there  it  is.  One  "daughter"  Is  expen- 
sive, but  hardly  appealing.  The  other  is  old 
and  tired  beyond  ber  years,  but  ob.  so  ac- 
cessible. 

And  "mother"  is  always  there  to  promote 
them.  Friendship  be  hanged.  Thus  the  invi- 
tation to  the  short-haul  jets.  The  old  girl  la 
never  too  old  for  a  new  Olng. 

So  much  for  the  analogy.  The  facts  are 
too  grim  for  fairy  tale  material,  though  they 
lend  themselves  to  such  use. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  which  Friendship  has 
had  with  Washington  in  general,  and  the 
FAA  in  particular,  baa  to  do  with  her  inher- 
ent charms. 

Located  on  Baltimore's  doorstep,  she  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  heavily  populated 
political  Washington  suburbs  and  equally 
avEdlable  to  many  Waahlngtonlans. 

The  planning  which  went  into  Friendship 
baa  much  to  do  with  her  appeal.  Her  run- 
ways are  long  and  capable  of  extension 
should  Jets  become  bigger  than  they  are 
already.  Her  facilities  are  new  and  comfort- 
able and  her  growth  potential  unimpeded. 

National,  on  the  other  band,  has  always 
been  confined  within  its  initial  perimeter, 
bounded  as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  the  Po- 
tomac River  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sub- 
urbs of  Virginia. 

Wltbln  seconds  of  the  airport  are  all  the 
Important  Federal  buildings,  including  the 
Pentagon.  The  least  error  makes  them  all 
vulnerable.  Their  dangerous  proximity  to 
the  landing  field,  however,  has  had  no  sober- 
ing Influence  on  tboee  In  charge  of  the  air- 
.  port,  even  though  the  facilities  at  National 
have  been  taxed  beyond  anything  Imagi- 
nable. 

The  recent  decision  to  permit  'small  Jets" 
onto  the  crowded  runways,  a  policy  which 
will  Increase  the  passenger  load  at  the  airport 
by  1.5  million  within  the  next  11  months, 
doesn't  seem  to  bother  the  FAA,  either. 

Nor  la  the  FAA  wonted  about  the  alarming 
statistics  which  lie  ahead.  In  a  recent  press 
release,  the  Agency  announced  tbat  within  a 
decade  more  than  10  million  passengers  will 
be  using  an  airport  that  was  designed  to 
bandle  a  million. 

For  years,  any  talk  of  having  Jets  at  Na- 
tional was  quickly  diamlaaed  with  statementa 
that  tba  airport  waa  already  dangerously 
congested,  that  runwsTS  could  not  be  ex- 
tended. ^^ 

But  then.  In  ISM.  wWiout  any  special 
study  to  determine  the  felsibllity  of  chang- 
ing the  longstanding  pollc«against  Jet  traf- 
fic, the  FAA.  depending  on  its  own  "ex- 
pertise" and  the  development  of  smaller  Jeta 
(planes  tbat  can  handle  114  passengers,  by 
the  way),  suddenly  changed  Its  rules. 

To  an  extent,  the  failure  of  Dulles  is  re- 
sponsible. Tbat  airport,  because  It  la  too 
cUstant  from  Washington  for  convenient  use. 
forced  the  FAA  onto  the  horns  of  a  serious 
dilemma. 

Two  poasibilltlea  presented  themselves: 
One  brings  to  mind  tbe  frying  pan;  the  otber. 
fire. 

The  FAA  could  do  one  of  two  things,  it 
claims:  (1)  Close  down  National  to  com- 
mercial tralBc  or,  (3)  allow  small  Jets.  A 
third  alternative,  tbat  of  keeping  things  aa 
they  were,  waa  not  considered,  nor  was  tbe 
impact  whlcb  this  change  of  affairs  would 
have  on  Friendship  really  examined. 

After  all.  tbe  FAA.  with  Dulles  hanging 
Uk«  an  albatross  around  Its  neck,  and  with 


tbe  stigma  of  a  crowded  National  to  live 
down,  the  things  which  demanded  most 
attention  were  those  which  could  relieve  the 
Agency  of  tbe  embarrassing  problems  which 
It  had,  to  a  great  extent  itself  created. 

An  economic  study  was  ordered  before  the 
change  was  announced,  but  tbat  study  has 
yet  to  be  released  to  the  public  or  to  their 
Representatives  on  Capitol  Hill. 

It  is  a  matter  of  dotting  the  "I's"  and 
crossing  a  few  "t's."  the  director  of  informa- 
tion for  the  FAA  explained  during  a  News- 
American  Interview  in  Washington  last  week. 

But  when  Representative  Cl.arence  Long, 
Democrat.  Second  District,  asked  for  a  rough 
draft,  his  request  was  turned  down. 

According  to  Arven  Saunders,  who  recently 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  FAA-owned 
and  operated  National  Capital  Airports,  the 
study  shows  that  nearby  fields.  Including 
Friendship,  have  nothing  to  worry  about,  not 
after  5  years  or  so.  Then,  Mr.  Saunders 
claims,  tbere  will  be  enough  trafllc  for  all. 

He  also  emphasized  tbat  no  dangers  would 
be  created  by  the  Influx  of  traffic  to  National, 
tbat  Dulles  would  not  be  hurt  by  having  Jets 
at  the  old  field  and  that  Washlngtonlans. 
though  be  could  not  be  absolutely  sure  about 
this,  would  not  experience  any  perceivable 
Increase  of  annoying  noises. 

He  further  said  tbat  tbe  decision  was 
prompted  by  yet  another  consideration.  The 
airlines,  he  explained,  were  rapidly  convert- 
ing to  Jet  equipment.  One  major  outfit,  he 
added,  would  have  no  prop  planes  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

He  intimated  tbat  it  would  b«  unconscion- 
able to  close  the  field  down  awl  was  con- 
vinced that  no  compromise  was  being  made 
with  safety  in  allowing  Jet  planes  on  the 
runways. 

What's  more,  he  said.  It  would  mean  a 
profit  of  $550,000  for  National. 

But  on  closer  examination  that  profit  la 
more  paper  than  dollar.  Under  tbe  agree- 
ment made  with  the  airlines  which  will  start 
bringing  in  Jets  by  the  end  of  April,  Dulles 
profits  (and  here  the  word  is  used  loosely) 
could  be  affected. 

The  way  It  looks.  It  Is  more  than  a  mere 
likelihood.  The  agreement  permits  the  air- 
lines to  cut  down  by  14  the  Jeta  now  dally  In 
use  at  Dulles.  This  would  certainly  mean 
a  decline  in  landing  fees,  and  fees  charged 
for  tbe  use  of  the  mobile  lounges  which  are 
necessitated  by  tbe  vastness  of  Dulles. 

But  that's  aiM>ther  matter.  People  like  to 
hear  about  profits.  What  do  they  know 
about  accounting? 

When  the  FAA  discounts  the  danger  fac- 
tors of  stacking  planes,  of  having  them  whis 
in  and  out  at  the  rate  of  at  least  one  every 
minute  of  the  day;  when  the  FAA  claims 
that  the  noise  wUl  l>e  any  greater  or  more 
uncomfortable  than  It  already  is  and  that 
congestion  will  not  be  a  serious  handicap,  it 
has  answered  Just  about  all  the  objections 
to  having  Jets  at  National. 

Whether  Friendships  future  will  be  In 
Jeopardy,  is  something  for  Baltimore  to  worry 
about.  The  FAA  has  its  own  troubles  with 
Dulles  and  National. 

The  frightening  thought,  however.  Is^that 
everything  U  so  opUmlsrUc,  so  fairy  talellke. 
Predictions  from  Washington  agencies, 
though  bright  when  made,  have  a  way  of 
getting  t&rnlshed  with  time.  What,  no 
doubt,  safety-conscious  air  travelers  are  hop- 
ing la  that  the  predictions  merely  tarnish 
and  do  not  turn  tragic. 

(From   tbe   Baltimore   News- American.   Jan. 

25.    19661 
Th«   Aiaporr   Nicrtmarx — PaizNDSHtp   Coi»- 

SISTZNTLT    MOLCSTEO    BT    WaSHINCTON 

(By  Ray  Abrama,  Jr.) 

When  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  did  a 

recent  about-f8u:e  on  Ita  longstanding  policy 

of    not    permitting    Jeta    at    the    congested 

Washington    National    Airport.    Charles    P. 


Crane,  tbe  retired  head  of  the  Baltimore  Gas 

6  Electric  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  FYiend- 
sblp  Airport  Board,  saw  the  switch  for  what 
It  was:  "Just  another  declaration  of  war." 

And  he  pegged  it  right. 

For  as  long  as  anyone  can  remember. 
Friendship,  through  no  fault  of  its  own.  has 
l>een  consistently  molested  by  Washington. 

Each  time  it  becomes  financially  secure, 
someone  in  the  Federal  Government  seems 
to  get  envious. 

In  November  of  1962.  Washington  launched 
Dulles  with  a  dhower  of  dollars  which  threat- 
ened to  break  through  the  financial  dikes— 
•  120  million  worth. 

Oh.  there  were  elaborate  plans  for  conserv- 
ing the  funds  and.  after  30  years,  to  drain 
the  dollars  back  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  But  then,  the  l)est  predic- 
tions have  a  way  of  springing  leaks  as  time 
goes  by. 

The  estimates  for  Dulles  have  already  been 
modified  by  tbe  FAA  which  operates  It 
Within  4  years  of  its  opening,  the  field  at 
Chantllly.  Va.,  is  lagging  behind  schedule, 
costing  the  Government  $7  million  per  year, 
much  of  It  unexpected. 

Last  week,  during  a  News-American  inter- 
view In  Washington,  Arven  Saunders,  re- 
cently appointed  Director  of  FAA's  Bureau 
of  National  Capital  Airports,  put  it  this  way: 
"Dulles  has  not  picked  up  the  way  we  hoped." 

An  admission  like  that  Is  welcome,  espe- 
cially from  Washington  where  candid  com- 
ments about  past  errors  are  rare.  And  Mr. 
Saunders'  statement  is  welcome  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  It  gives  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
true  picture  at  Chantllly. 

What  he  did  not  say.  however,  was  that 
Dulles  failed  to  relieve  the  overcrowded 
conditions  at  Washington  National  Airport, 
though  that  was  part  ct  its  justification. 

The  congestion  at  National,  by  the  woy. 
has  been  repeatedly  condemned  as  "dan- 
gerous" by  a  number  of  Congressmen  and 
Senators  as  well  as  other  observers  of  the 
crowded  conditions  there. 

In  1949.  within  S  weeks,  two  crashes  oc- 
curred, one  claiming  66  lives.  The  public 
anger  generated  by  tbe  fatalities  caused  a 
reconsideration  of  the  traffic  load. 

An  order  went  out  cutting  down  the  num- 
ber of  flights  permitted  each  day.  But  by 
1951,  things  were  not  only  as  bad  as  they 
bad  ever  been,  but  worse. 

During  the  years  which  followed,  the  num- 
ber at  flights  at  National  has  grown  to  the 
alarming  rate   of  one   per   minute  between 

7  a.m.  and  midnight.  7  dajrs  a  week. 

And  now.  with  tbe  airport  older  and  more 
Jammed  than  ever,  the  PAA  has  extended  an 
invitation  to  three-engine  Jeta.  Airlines 
serving  National  will  begin  Jei  flights  April  24. 

At  first,  only  35  percent  of  the  planes  will 
be  Jet  propelled,  but  by  the  end  of  this  year 
Ihore  than  baU  of  the  current  prop  planes 
win  be  gooe.  What  this  will  do  to  Friendship 
ts  not  exactly  clear.    Estimates  differ. 

To  a  large  extent,  th«  impact  will  depend 
on  what  Baltimore  and  its  suburbs,  as  well 
as  the  suburlis  of  Washington,  do  about  the 
attack  on  Friendship. 

"To  us  it  is  a  second  full-scale  war,"  Mr. 
Crane  declared  at  a  recent  interview. 

Seated  behind  an  Immense  partners'  desk  In 
his  spacious  once  on  the  19th  floor  of  the 
Gas  &  Electric  building,  the  veteran  strate- 
gist of  tbe  Dulles  campaign  was  getting  set 
to  fight  yet  another  battle. 

Thougrt  only  a  part-time  "general."  Mr. 
Crane  has  routed  many  a  Washington  career 
officer.  His  triiunph  over  Dulles  ts  still  being 
studied  at  tbe  FAA.  One  official  at  the 
National  Alport,  when  asked  about  the  effect 
which  the  Jets  might  b%ve  on  Friendship  dis- 
missed the  question  with  a  laugh. 

"I  can't  understand  the  worry,"  he  said, 
"not  with  Charlie  ruiming   things." 

And  Mr.  Crane  baa  a  story  of  his  own 
which  he  related  the  otber  day. 
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"You  know,"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "a  few 
•  weeks  before  the  FAA  made  the  announce- 

S!h  'nrnir"  ^°^  ^  Washington  talking 
with  William  McKee,  tbe  new  Administrator 
of  tbe  Agency.  v.^ui»vra«)r 

-.  "^l  ^^  faceUous.  but  he  did  say  that  he 
would  like  to  have  me  promote  Dullee  for 
bim  and  get  the  place  going." 
♦»,"'■  w''^^  '"'Sht  have  been  less  faceUous 
than  Mr.  Crane  imagined.  Arven  Saunders 
has  also  heard  of  Friendship's  chairman,  and 

fl  K»  ..^°  '*'*^*  *°  ™«**  ^1™  «n  a  head-on 
fight  either,  not  if  Mr.  Crane's  rallying  power 

711*  "  '"'^  during  the  dark  Dulles  days. 

At  that  time,  under  his  leadership,  the  air- 
port was  fighting  for  Its  dear  life,  with  profits 
threatening  to  slip  away  and  air  serWce  In 
danger  of  curtailment. 

It  was  then  that  the  chairman's  creative 
leadership    InlUated    a    publicity    campaign 

?™Jf  "","  '*'•'  •'"^  °'  M^Ln  Avenue. 
Everything  from  press  releases  to  nationwide 
wis  were  thrown  Into  the  fray  and  the  people 
who  had  depended  on  the  field  in  Anne  y£-un- 
dei  County  responded  with  overwhelmlne 
support.  " 

Almost  130.000  Friendship  stickers  ap- 
peared  on  cars  across  the  country  and  by  the 
end  of  1964.  Friendship  had  not  only  met  the 
challenge  of  Dulles  and  survived,  It  had 
flourished  as  well.  ^^ 

Even  now,  Friendship  handles  more  pas- 
senger traffic  than  Dulles  and  has  a  higher 
consistent  growth  rate  than  both  the  Wash- 
ington airports. 

But  whatever  Its  vitality.  Baltimore's  alr- 

?^^?°°,l*^°'''*  ^  *^**  "8*»"y  What  oc- 
curred in  Washington  this  month,  and  Mr 
Crane  is  the  first  to  emphasize   that 

Of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  say 
ahead  Of  time  what  the  Jets  at  National  wlU 
do,     Mr.   Crane  noted. 

«i'»hH^''°^.*'°°*  °^  ^^^  current  flighte  are 

withdrawn  from  Friendship."  he  continued^ 

The  only  loss  that  one  can  visualize  is  the 

H«   H,!?""  *°^°'""  Washington  patronage." 

fro^  ?il  w  i?^^'^  '°^'°8  ""^y  traveuera 
r^    th«    Washington    suburbs,    which    are 

^fliS  ^',tK**'"l'P  *'^'°«  convinced  they  are 
J^tvmg."  ^"   '^'^''^   "^'y   *^*^«    bee. 

thft''**,^'"?^  °°  chances,  he  went  on  to  add 
^^^.n.'  I?"""*  '^'''■'*  ^  «letermlned  to  do 
oJ^-  H^'.*  5*°  *°  ''^P  Washington  aware 
of  Friendship's  advantage* 

^A^   those    advantage,    are    many,-    he 

n,^"^K^*"P  *•  *  y°"'*»  airport,  lu  runwaya 
more  than  ample  to  handle  any  known^OT 
conceivable  jeta.  lu  facilities  Ve  J^t^ 
date.  With  a  number  of  additions  in  tbe 
planning  and  development  stage.  It  has  wt 
md^'^aXVr''  °l!^  Po«lblUt.^  and';:! 
Ifp  :^tk  ?he"fL'tu^r "'•  °'  ^'^^"^  ^^^'^ 
TT»e  landing  fees  for  JeU  are  half  what 
^?^^,  "  ""•  Waahlngton  airports  «d 
Friendship  never  experiences  the  dangeroiM 
congestion  of  National.  »"Keroua 

.^*!,?^>,"^  "'^  ^"^  automobiles  are  half  of 
l^t.Tll  y  "  "*•  Wsahlngton  fields,  and 
that  la  an  important  factor,  since  many  who 
use  planea  come  In  their  own  car. 
rro^-**  ^^"^y  not  "ound  important,"  Mr 
hi!  h..  K '^'*"""*'  ■■*'"*  •»  Friendship  ;  m« 
^  It  ^°^Z  "^  ^'«»»«e«  That-,  notlhe 
case  at  the  Washington  airports  which  aj« 
covered  by  VlrglnU  laws  "  *" 

atTh?.,?!  "'«ence  of  ralet-parktng  and 
*t-the-curb  baggage  checking.  Frieadshln^ 
comfort,   cannot    be   equalled    by    NationSt 

ilir  ZJ""  !"*••  "^^  'P*^'"^  wafting  facm!: 
tie.  are  yet  another  attraction 

DeoDte*?„^,!?''"V''^.P*y'=''°'°«l'^"  '*ct  that 

■  l^oh!,       °ot«njoy  being  crowded  and  thoM 

U   ^oin  '^  'T  *"^'P  »re  banking  on  w^ 

t^u^    *■      "•••tu'-e    comfort." 

With  NaUonal  a.  UghUj  packed  as  a  sar- 

n^h  T;  ""*  '""'  ^^  J-AAdetermlned^ 
push  a  few  mmioa  mora  toto  .pace  whldfc 


should  have  run  out  17  years  ago,  "creature 
comfort"  might  not  be  a  bad  investment  for 
Friendship. 

atUi^^H^Kf*^.**^  ^**^"  SO.  Stacking  plane, 
at  Friendship  U  a  rare  exception,  whereas  at 
JMatlonal  It  is  a  never  varied  rule 

At  present,  five  landing  bridges  are  about 
to  be  installed  at  Friendship,  with  five  more 
contracted  for.  Other  addiUons  to  the  facili- 
ties are  also  being  plannetj. 

Expanded  cargo  facilities  are  also  In  the 

r~  ^'  .ff  °^°^  *°  ^  '=''»'i<'-  When  they 
are  buit.  Friendship  will  experience  a  rise 
in  freight  traffic  during  the  night  hour. 

The  cargo  Jets,  once  unloaded,  are  easily 
f^-T^  i""^  passenger  planes  and  will  leave 
the  field  for  their  destinations  loaded  with 
travelers. 

"The  position  of  the  airport  board  la  that 
our  primary  concern  is  with  the  adequacy  and 
completeness  of  flights  In  and  out  of  Friend- 
ship regardless  of  what  is  true  In  Washing- 
ton.   Mr.  Crane  explained. 

"But  aa  taxpaying  citizens"  he  added  "we 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  make  our  feelinRs 
known  on  matters  which  might  to  some 
people  seem  beyond  our  concern. 

r,,.";^.*^.*"  i  *™  concerned,  you  cannot 
make  a  Jet  port  out  of  National.  The  place 
Is  obviously  not  suited  for  it,"  he  concluded 

Time  might  prove  him  wrong  on  that.  But 
then  time  was  supposed  to  prove  the  PAA 
right  about  Dulles. 

What's  interesting  about  Mr.  Crane,  how- 
ever, is  that  he  is  taking  no  chances  and  is 
Ignoring  no  possibilities.  That's  why  he  ha. 
stopped  talking  and  has  started  doing. 

He  U  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  construc- 
tive criticism  of  FAA  policies  goes  Juat  so 
far— rarely  far  enough.  »"«.  jusi,  so 
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The  observances  that  were  held  all 
across  this  country  on  January  22  will 
serve  as  a  forceful  reminder  to  all  Ameri- 
cans that  the  flame  of  Uberty  still  bums 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  milUons 
of  Ukrainians  who  live  under  the  domi- 
nation of  communism. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
freedom-loving  people. 


Jack  Justice  New  NAREB  President 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Ukrainian  Independence  Day 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or  wiscoNsnf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Ukrainian  independence 
was  observed  on  January  22.  1966  Just 
48  years  ago  in  Kiev  in  1918.  the  Ukrain- 
ian people— a  freedom-loving  people— 
^ized  the  opportunity  created  by  the 
Russian  revolution  of  the  year  before  to 
declare  their  Independence,  proclaim 
their  freedom,  and  shake  the  yoke  of  cen- 
turies of  Russian  domination. 

rJ^.^^  *"  ^^°^-  <*e  freedom  of  the 
Ukraine  was  a  short-lived  freedom. 
Ru^lan  domlnaUon  after  3  short  years 
of  bitter  fighting  was  replaced  by  the 
Communist  domination  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukraine  has  a  popu- 
lation of  some  40  million  people.  In  our 
country,  more  than  one  and  a  half  mll- 
l!f°iK  T^T^""*."  citizens  trace  their  origin 
to  the  Uki^ine.  So  we  in  the  United 
fi!^^tr*  '""^  land-share  at  least  a 
twofold  common  Interest  with  our  broth- 
ers behind  the  Iron  Curtain:  Like  them 
we  love  freedom  and  we  look  with  them 
to  the  day  when  freedom  will  once  again 

^i*!!^i:^  ^  "'"^  beleaguered  country- 
and  with  their  brothers  who,  like  ua  w^ 
American  citizens  In  a  free  land,  we  join 
to  commemorating  a  glorious  though 
ahort-Uved  episode  in  Ukrainian  history 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCai 

or   JXOWDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

ni^f-  fvf^^.^-,  ^-  Speaker,  lasl 
night  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  installed  a  vigorous  new 
president,  Mr.  Jack  Justice,  of  Miami 

Mr.  Justice's  election  to  the  presidencj 
of  one  of  this  country's  most  importanl 
national  organizations  is  a  major  recog- 
nition at  the  national  level  of  the  energj 
and  talents  of  one  of  our  outstanding 
business  leaders.  We  In  the  south  Florida 
area  applaud  his  installation.  We  have 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Jack  Jus- 
tice for  more  than  30  years.  His  activ- 
ities as  a  real  estate  dealer  and  commu- 
nity leader  have  done  much  to  promote 
the  growth  of  oiu-  area  from  a  small  town 
to  one  of  the  world's  great  metropolitan 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jack  Justice's  career  re- 
flects many  of  those  attributes  of  the 
American  character  which  have  done  so 
much  to  build  this  great  Nation  of  ours 
We  in  Miami  are  proud  that  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  has 
seen  fit  to  give  recognition  to  Mr.  Justice's 
many  accomplishments  by  selecting  hlra 
as  president. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Hersld. 
Jan.  30.  1966] 
Jack  Jcsncx's  New  Post  To  Takx  Hut 
100,000  Mnxs 
(By  Fred  E.  Pogarty) 
Jack  Justice,  a  Miami  Beach  realtor  for  al- 
most 30  years,  will  take  over  aa  the  Nation* 
No.  1  realtor  on  Tuesday  night  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.        , 

And  as  new  president  of  the  82,000-member 
NaUonal  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  it 
would  seem  appropriate  at  the  inatallation 
ceremonies  to  scrap  the  usxial  gavel  exchang. 
and  hand  him  a  passport  and  suitcase. 

Justice,  who  traveled  to  hu  Miami  real 
estate  career  by  way  of  Buenos  Aires  Argen- 
tina, is  probably  on*  of  the  traveUngest  real- 
tors  in  the  bualnea..  If.he  isn't  he'll  narrow 
the  gap  during  the  next  10  months  in  office. 
,/J^*  MlanU  Beach  realtor  will  log  at  least 
100,000  miles  during  the  coming  months  and 
dine  frequently  on  roMt  beef  while  on  a 
spe^ng  tour  that  reaches  all  the  way  from 
Auc^d,     New     Zealand,     to     Anchoragat 


HOW   HX   CAMS  TO  MIAICI 

But  trareUnc  Jant  anything  new  to  th. 
new  NARBB  prwldtnt.  Barly  in  his  non- 
real-esute  career  tt  brought  htm  to  itf»«nn 
then  on  to  South  America,  and  then  back  t« 
Miami  where  he  decided  there  were  "some  op- 
portunities" ia  the  real  estate  industry 
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Juattce.  who  la  a  native  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  Orst  came  to  norlda  in  1930  as  a  repre- 
•entatlve  of  the  Oeneral  Electric  Co.  Hla  Job 
was  to  make  a  foMlblllty  study  on  Miami 
Beach  apartment  houses  aa  to  the  poaslble 
conversion  of  Ice  boxes  to  electric  refrtger*- 
tors. 

After  completing  tbe  survey  he  was  ordered 
to  another  State.  But  Justice  already  had  a 
few  "grains  of  aand"  In  his  shoes.  He  re- 
signed his  Job  and  went  to  work  as  a  door-to- 
door  salesman. 

But  a  year  or  so  later  the  Kelvlnator  Co. 
approached  him  with  a  sales  manager's  Job. 
His  territory  was  Argentina.  Chile,  and 
Uruguay. 

After  3  years  In  South  America  Justice  de- 
cided to  return  to  Miami  Beach  and  open  a 
real  estate  sales  office.  "I  guess  the  sand  was 
really  in  my  shoes,"  he  said. 

ruLsrc  omc«  in  8u»»Bn>« 
Jxistlce  opened  an  office  In  Surfside  and 
sold  real  estate  until  I94a.  "Business  was 
good  but  nothing  great."  he  commented.  In 
1942  he  Joined  the  Army  and  spent  the  next 
3  years  In  what  could  be  considered  a 
semi-real  estate  Job.  He  managed  five  hotels 
m  Chicago  which  served  aa  training  head- 
quarters for  several  Army  technical  schools. 
After  the  war.  Justice  returned  to  Miami 
and  opened  hla  office  on  Harding  Avenue.  "I 
started  In  an  old  shack  which  was  located 
at  the  rear  of  the  loi,"  he  commented. 

"I  later  built  a  buUdlng  on  the  front  of 
the  property.  But  If  I'd  Just  had  the  fore- 
sight to  purchase  all  of  the  property  on 
Harding  Avenue  back  In  those  days  Just 
think  what  It  would  be  worth  today."  he 
said. 

Today  he  has  his  offices  In  an  attractive 
two-story  building  at  1143  Kane  Concourse. 
Bay  Harbor  Island.  Justice  employs  about 
35  persons  and  "they're  the  best  In  the  world. 
In  fact  most  of  them  have  been  with  me  for 
years,"  be  commented. 

"MThen  I  take  over  as  president  of  NAREB 
my  office  will  be  In  capable  hands."  he  said. 
Justice  figures  that  the  duUea  of  NAREB 
president  will  keep  him  aWay  from  the  office 
at  least  0  months  of  the  year. 

The  Mlaiml  Beach  realtor  specializes  mostly 
In  residential  properties,  but  the  firm  also 
does  some  work  In  commercial  and  acreage 
transactions. 

Justice  la  Justly  proud  of  his  operation, 
and  especially  of  his  preferred  listing  pro- 
gram. He  has  contact  with  about  1,S00 
brokers  around  the  world  and  regularly  malls 
out  brochures  to  them  on  choice  properties 
that  are  available  In  the  Florida  area. 

When  he's  installed  as  national  president  It 
won't  ba  bis  first  national  presidency.  In 
1958  he  was  president  of  the  National  Real 
Estate  Flyers  Association  and  In  1963  was 
head  of  the  National  Institute  of  Farm  and 
Land  Brokers. 

In  addition  he's  served  on  doeena  of  na- 
tional committees,  la  a  former  president  of 
the  Florida  Aaaoclatlon  ot  Realtors  and  the 
Miami  Beach  Board  of  Realtors. 

And  his  co^entlon  attendance  record 
probably  can'V^  equaled.  "We  bold  three 
major  meetings  a  year  around  the  country." 
be  said,  "and  I  haven't  missed  a  one  In  17 
yMtn." 

In  addition  to  this,  he  makes  frequent 
trips  around  the  country  to  fill  speaking  en- 
gagements. In  fact  In  1963  he  made  a  docen 
major  speeches. 

This  year  the  spaaklng  tour  wlU  be  by  far 
his  greatest.  In  early  March  JuaUce  and 
bis  wife  Kay  wUl  leave  Miami  for  a  tour  of 
Do>wn  Under  and  the  Par  last.  The  first 
stop  Is  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  ftxicn  there  It's 
Auckland.  New  Zealand. 

The  rest  of  hla  Itinerary  includes:  Sidney. 
Canberra,  and  Melbourne.  Australia:  Singa- 
pore. Bankok.  Hong  Kong,  Manila,  Formosa, 
and  Tokyo. 

After  bis  sto{>  In  Japan  hell  head  to  An- 
ehorage.  Alaska  and  then  down  to  Chicago 


for  the  spring  meeting  ol  NAREB.  But  ttiat 
Isn't  all.  Justice  figures  to  Ttatt  at  least  40 
States  on  the  U.S.  mainland  In  addition  to 
his  stops  In  Alaska  aud  Hawaii. 

The  Justices,  who  live  In  Surfside.  have  a 
son,  30,  who  is  a  teacher  in  New  York,  and 
a  daughter,  20.  who  la  in  Dade  Junior  Col- 

What's  the  outlook  for  the  real  estate  In- 
dustry m  1966?  "This  will  be  the  greatest 
year  the  industry  has  ever  known,"  Justice, 
said.  "The  only  thing  la  the  Vietnam  trouble 
which  could  naturally  change  the  picture," 
he  commented. 

And  what  about  Florida?  "VW.  tell  you 
what.  If  I  blindfold  you  and  have  you  throw 
a  dart  at  that  map  over  there,  anyplace  it 
hits — providing  It  Isn't  In  the  Atlantic  or 
Oulf— will   be  a  good   place,"  he  said. 


Re»olx>€i  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  tetiate  <x>ruyurring) .  That  the  Michigan 
Leglfllature  reepeotfully  requests  the  Con- 
gress at  the  United  States  to  urge  that  the 
ptxTvlaknis  ot  Public  Act  8S5,  the  Mercliant 
Marine  Act  of  1930,  be  enforced,  and  Imme- 
diately to  pursue  every  chajinel  ot  such  en- 
forcement rigorously;  and  be  It  further 

KesolvcA.  That  copies  of  tills  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate -And 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  member  of  the  Michigan  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

BCRTL     I.     KXNTON, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
I  Norman    B.    Phillio, 

ClerJf  o/  the  House  of  Representatives . 


U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    kUCRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, House  Concurrent  Resolution  81, 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Michigan,  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  US. 
merchant  marine  policy. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.   Con.   Rss.   81 
(Offered  by  Representative  Cater,  on  behalf 
of  the  Spetiker  and  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  house  of  representatives) 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
Congress    of    the    United    States    on    U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  policy 
Whereas    Public    Act    835,    the    Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  stUl  the  law  of  this  land, 
implements  a  strong  U.S.  merchant  marine 
and  mandates  Its  adequacy  for  national  de- 
fense or  emergency;  Its  adequacy  for  all  do- 
mestic waterbome  commerce  and  for  a  sub- 
stantial port  of  export  and  Import  (foreign) 
waterborne  commerce;   Its  mandates  vessels 
constructed  In  the  United  States  of  the  most 
modern  and  efficient  models,  operated  and 
manned  by  citizens  under  the  U3.  flag;  and 
Whereaa  experience  prior  and  subsequent 
to  this  act  indicates  that  each  component 
factor  cited  In  the  act  Is  vitally  necessary  to 
the  Nation  and  to  Its  political  subdivisions 
Immediate     and     extended     economy     and 
safety;  and       -..^^ 

.  Whereas  enjJr^Maent  of  these  mandates 
has  becom4=^  lax  that  today  U.S.  ships 
carry  lees  than  9  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
waterbome  foreign  commerce — because  of 
failure  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sup- 
port and  protect  the  VS.  merchant  marine. 
providing  less  support,  less  protection  than 
Is  the  practice  eonunon  to  all  other  mari- 
time nations:  and 

Whereas  the  active  U.S.  merchant  marine 
now  consists  o*  approximately  900  vessels — 
leas  than  pre-World  War  n  atrenf^,  and 
shipbuilding  capacity  has  dangerously  dwin- 
dled since  that  period,  although  the  national 
responsibilities  undertaken  In  the  world  and 
the  magnitude  of  dangers  confronted  are 
gravely  Increasing.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Union's  maritime  atrangtb  is  equal  to.  or 
may  now  surpass.  tlUa  NKtlon'a— auguring 
favorably  for  their  avow«d  purpose  to  dom- 
inate world  maritime  power  by  1970 — and 
meanwtilla  tb«  United  States  allows  its  nxarl- 
tlms  force  to  dlmlnUh:  Now.  tbmntKX^,  be  tt 


Speaker  at  Meeting  of  Alabama  fndas- 
trialists  Presents  Views  on  Apportion- 


ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  RHARTIN 

OF    AJ^BAICA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  31, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude a  very  able  discussion  of  apportion- 
ment and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  as 
presented  to  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Alabama  l>y  Mr.  Carl  P.  Bailey,  assist- 
ant vice  president  of  the  Southern  Bell 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Statxmknt  in  the  Public  Aitaiks  Field  Be- 

roas  THE   Alabama   Congressional   Dele- 
gation, Janttaet  24,  1966 

^  (By  Carl  F.  Bailey) 

Subject:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103,  con- 
stitutional   amendment    on    apportionment. 

At  the  outset  I'd  like  to  make  It  clear  that 
we  recognize  that  many  States  have  been 
denying  urbcm  majorities  their  full  voice  in 
State  legislative  affairs.  What  we  question 
Is  the  legal  right  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  move  Into  the 
area  of  State  legislative  apportionment.  This 
has  been  questioned  not  only  by  us  but  also 
by  a  large  number  of  people  In  our  coun- 
try. 

The  late  Mr  Justice  Frankfurter  stated  In 
his  strong  dissenting  opinion  to  the  Court's 
1962  decision,  delving  Into  State  legislative 
affairs,  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  mis- 
takenly assumed  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides a  "Judicial  remedy  for  every  political 
mischief,  for  every  tindeslrable  exercise  of 
legislative  power."  It  seemed  obvious  from 
our  historical  background  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
stltmion  was  not  designed  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  solve  all  of  the  problems 
of  aU  the  people.  It  Is  a  Constitution  of 
checks,  balances,  and  limitations,  reserving 
In  the  10th  amendment  "the  powers  not  dele- 
gated to  the  United  States  by  the  Consti- 
tution, nor  prohibited  by  It  to  the  States, 
or  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to 
the  people." 

Most  of  otir  States  from  the  beginning 
have  set  up  a  bicameral  legislature  with  one 
house  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  population 
and  the  other  chlefiy  on  the  basis  of  geog- 
raphy. This  system,  one  house  on  popula- 
tion and  one  on  geography,  reflects  the  con- 
tinuing belief  that  there  should  be  some 
check  on  the  power  of  one  house  whose 
members  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation to  thwart  or  crush  the  Interest  of 
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minorities.     History  has   recwded   that  the  Hv<wi    t.ori,.=.««*.-       j 

system  was  not  designed  to.  nor  does  It.  kui  ^nH  '  „»  !^Pk        '^'"^^^^  old  as  man  The  results  of  this  poll  show  clearlv 

popular  legislation,  but  permits  a  thorough  ^  ^'^^  ^^^^Ji  we  can  honestly  share,  where  the  support  of  the  students  ofthp 

and  public  examination  of  minority  or  Jc-  ^Of  "^em,  as  for  US.  it  is  an  occasion  to  State  of  Wisconsin  Ues    77  n^r^fnl  ^  ^ 

«onal  viewpoints.    It  seems  to  us  that  the  rededlcate     ourselves     to     the     ancient  Sente  of  th^Snl  wIL^^T        f '^® 

Supreme  Court  has.  In  effect,  thrown  out  the  proposition  on  the  equality  of  man  slices  wprpLnL^^T^^"^^  unlver- 

very  Institutions  carefully  designed  by  the  "^Muaiii,,  w  man.  sltles  were  polled  as  being  in  favor  of  the 

States  and  by  the  US.  Constitution  for  our  ^^— — ^— ^—  Crovemment's  action  In  Vietnam. 

own  Federal  legislative  system.  Only  16  percent  of  the  students  polled 

It  has  abandoned  the  benefit  of  a  time-  Witrnnsin  Chi.t.»».  C..^^,.^  r                  ..  ^''^^  "ot  In  agre^nent  with  the  Govem- 

tested  tradition  and  experience  and  substi-  ''""»»»  Students  Support  Government  menfs  acUon.  and  7  penSnt  shoJS^o 

tuted  an  abstract  theory  that  Mr.  jusuce  Action  in  Vietnam  opinion.                         pereem  snowea  no 

Stewart  calls  the  "uncritical,  simplistic  and  These  studpnt.:  hovo  rf««^  tu,     r. 

heavy-handed    application    of    sixth    erode  ^^,„™  i"ese  swiaents  Have  done  this  Con- 

arithmetic."                                              ^*^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^'"^^ » ^a^or.    These  students  have  done 

Law  Prof.  Robert  G.  Dickson.  Jr.,  of  George  o*"  ^  service  to  their  country.    This  country 

Washington  University  has  analysed  the  aa-  UflN     A I  VIM    V     f\fVr\KCVl  ^^^  °°'  ^  swayed  by  a  handful  of  vocal 

sumption  that  equal  districu  wiu  provide  ""1^.  ALVIW  li.  U  KUNdlvl  and    violent   protestors.     This   country 

a  legislature  exactly  mirroring  voters  opin-  or  wiscoNsnr  and  indeed,  this  august  body  Is  eovempd 

Ttr,.^.^^:^\^^^^^^^^lr^LZr^  "^  '^^  ^°^""^  ""^  REPRESENTATIVES  ^y  th^  principle  of  majority' rule. 

100  votes  each.    If,  W^  ^r^'^A'  w^  ^^ch  Wednesday,  February  2.  1966  inl^fZt^''^^''^^''^  ^°^  ^^^  <^^- 

district  61  to  49.  lu  total  of  153  votes  would  Mr     O'KONSK-T     A>f.     c      T       .v.  i°7-'hey  Should  be  commended  for  their 

give  It  all  3  representatives,  while  party -Bs-  rJ^'^^^?    ^i     ^^     ^P^^'^er.     the  action. 

147  votes  would  rate  none  or,  if  party  'A'  won  *^<^«™™ent  s    action    in    Vietnam    has  — ^— — ^— 

2  districts  51  to  49  and  lost  the  other  90  to  10  spurred  comment  from  all  quarters,  dls- 

it  would  have  2  members  for  112  votes  while  sensions  within  all  factions,  and  criti-  Congressional  Travel  Overseas 

party  B'  would  have  1  or  188.    Who  U  to  say  ^Ism  from  home  and  abroad                                                               "t^.cos 

S."rs^£Hr^£'££vJ  °"' r"«^-^""*'-™p^°'^'      «on.  w.  j.  bryan  dorn 

states  and  the  people  concerned  with  this     °^°f'*s   and   teach-ins,   arguments   and  or  south  caeolina 

S^ni?  o  """  *°'*°"«  '*^e  proposed  constitu-  ^"-^"S-  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVF=i 

Uonal    amendment    seeking    to    restore    the  Out  of  these  massive  demonstrations  ^       T           "^RKSENTATIVES 

on  n^nn  .M  '  ^"^^.^  '"''"  °""  *^°"«'  '^'^'^  *^^"^t  the  actions  otthTus  Severn-  Tuesday.  February  1, 1966 

Z  ^r^renr   e^^edfng^  comTonT/tfr-  "^"?  ^"^'^  ^^^  Com/o^e^wSSg  ,^-PORN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 

ests.    The  fair  solution  to  fhisTml^iiiu;  counterdemonstraUons  in  support.  ^^le    Douglas    MacArthur   H.    wrote    a 

Is  the  submission  of  the  same  to  the  States  ^  ^^ve  received  such  an  Indicator  of  ^'^"'^<^  article  for  the  November  issue 

and  the  people  for  their  determination.  support  from  the  nine  State  universities  ^^  Department  of  State  Newsletter 

We  commend  you.  Senator  Hill,  and  you,  in  my  State  of  Wisconsin  ^^-  Speaker,  we  greatly  admire  the 

oenaior  ^parkman,  for  your  support  In  the  T  havp  a  Icffjir  fT«r«  x^r,  d^k     *  ^w  Honorable  Douglas   MacArthur  H    «nH 

points  out  that  the  united  council  passed  ^     P"  ^^^  °^^  coUeagues   and   to   the 

a  resolution  in  their  fall  meetlnrt^  people  of  our  country : 

went  as  follows :  MACARTHtrm :  Ow  Conosessionai,  tkavb. 

Ukrainian  Independence  Day  Whereas    there   has   been   some   question  (By  Douglas  MacArthur  H) 

concerning   the   support   of   university    and         ^  '^*'*  ^°^S  believed,  and  my  present  as- 

SPEECH  college  students  of  our  Government's  poUcy  slgiiment  has  confirmed  me  In  that  belief 
o,  '"  Vietnam,  and  that  there  are  few  areas  In  which  the  Depart- 
»irN»i     n,r.»«..>^   ..                                         Whereas  thU  question  of  support  has  left  °^^°*  ^'^  *'^*  I^>relgn  Service  have  greater 
HON.    ROBERT   N.   GIAIMO           '  **°"''*   "^   *^'   ^^^^   °<   concerned   peoples  opportunities    for   constructive    accompUsh- 
„„  /                          "«"*vy  throughout   the    world    as   to   whethw   our  '"*°*  **^*°  ^°  deaUng  with  the  Congress. 
,VT  ^             op*:oNNECTicrT  Government  Is  reflecting  the  will  of  the  neo-         During  the  postwar  era.  It  has  become  In- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  P'®  ^^  "^  matter:  Therefore,  be  It         ^^  creaslngly  apparent:  that  our  foreign  policy 
Tuesdty   February  1    IQCi:                        """'"w*.  That  the  nine  SUte  unlverslti«i  ^°o"^  ""ccessfully  executed  without  full 
vr             ;T^'^^''^"°'^J'^'"««  Of   the   united   councU   conduct   a   ^o™  Congressional    support;    that    the    Congres- 
Mr.    GIAH^g^^r.     Speaker,    as    in  referendum    on    the    quesUon    of    thT^n^  "^  "^^  ^  ^°''*'^  P°""=y  "  growing  in 
years  past.  I  once  again  pay  tribute  with  P^''^^^  "^  Vietnam,  and  that  the  statistic^'  !??P*  *°f  ~™PJe^ty:  that  this  u  a  legiu- 
my  coUeagues  to  the  Ukrainian  people  on  ^f*"'^  °^  "^  referendum  be  submitted  to  S  ^  J"',^!:^»,?*'**'°Pf^*  '?."*'  "'''- 
the  anniversary  of  their  independence  ^    ""^'^^    "^uncil    legislative    committee  d^^n.^^.    .^^k  ?   IZ'^^'^  ^^""^   "^  • 
celebrated    lA.<!t    mLv      ^t,       *                '  chairman  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  democracy;    and    that    the    demands    which 
reore^r^    ]t^L^     \J^/u  °'    "*"™''  '^^  "»«  presidents  of  th^  nine  SUte  ,^w J^  **^  ^^^  '""^^  °''  'he  Department  are 
pTtf  ?o^f    ♦  J^  ?^ '■**^^''   '^*"   *   ^»<=''  "*""'   to   Gov.   Warren  PKnowtw  V^l  «»*<=»>«»  o»ly  by  the  demands  It  places  on 
For  m  fact    the  Ukrainian  people,  inde-  state  Legislature  ot  Wsconsfn  to  Wi^^n^n  ^^^  "embers  of  Congress  themselves, 
pendent  culturally  and  in  spirit,  are  not  Members    of   the    Congress    of    th7  Un?fJS  .  ?1"  function,  of  course,  u  not-and  la- 
the    masters     of     their     house,     -nieir  states,  and  those  congressional  commltteie  f.^f^ff^*"",  ^^*o '■««»st  congressional  par- 
struggle  over  the  years  to  live  as  a  free  "^^^^^i  with  such  matters,  and  to  Lynd<«'  ~;^  ?"     ,  """  policymaking  process,  but 

»nH^™?f  ^r    *^^1^         "^^  world:   their  Department  and  the  Service,  the  Congress 

lo-^     #  *    f.-  ,  '"  ^  *  ^°^'^  *°"^  ^y  a         '^^  referendum  carried  out  shows  the     "***  *'^'*  "^l-  ^°'  the  American  people  whos«l 
lacK  01  ralth  Is  a  superb  demonstration     following  results :  interesu  we  all  serve. 

mo^lf^""*"^."/-,'."  '^^atever  brutal  form  it  Percent  for.  not  for  and  no  ovinUm  yJ^'^l  *"  countless  ways  In  which  this  Is 

manifests  itself,  cannot  conquer  the  soul  Esu  n^ir  '  ™"  '^'  ■'™  «^  opinion  being  dons  here  in  Washington,  such  Ks: 

of  a  nation  and  its  people.  Lacro^e    ""■ "  It '     ^®-  *      '•  ^  increased  briefings  of  Members  and  commlt- 

The    Ukraine,   so   rich   in   naural   re  Oshk^h""" ' »^  a    ?2  *  ^  "^""'^    greater  contact  by  Members   of 

souices,  is  richer  still  in  that^tengiS;  P^tt^me ??*'      ?        J*  f^P"^^,^'!:"^  the  D,P,omaUc  Corp.  and  f  or- 

aaturalr^urce  Of  human  coiragtSe?  Hiver  FaiJ.::::::":::::::  ?2. 3    ^.7    !L.  Se'l^S^^to-^r^tlurclf^duTl^^n! 

the     unobscured     overtness    of    human  |5*^!^  ^""^ 80        13  7  gresslonal  offices;   and   ttS  helghtLS  ^ 

oppression.     This  anniversary  commem-  ll^'li,-  — " '^-O     ".2     13.  a  encouraging    departmental    eff^tlveness    in 

oraUng  the  Ukrainian  declaration  of  in-  w)^^,^°L " I''       '^^         ^  ""•  i^^i^diing  of  congressional  correspond- 

dependence  48  years  ago.  so  valiantly  '^'**''***'   --73-7    22.2      4.1  ence. 

fought  for,  so  long  awaited,  and  so  short  Total  avera»  w       ^7~    T~  .  *  "^J**  *""**  °^  immediate  opportunity  for 

""aage 77         18  7  Increased  understanding  is  the  field  of  coa- 
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gresslonal  travel.  The  misguided  tendency 
to  regard  congressional  travel  duties  as  an 
■Jinoytng  chore  Is.  happily,  a  disappearing 
one.  Those  oX  us  who  have  had  repeated  op- 
portunities to  deal  with  traveling  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  principal  staff  assist- 
ants have  learned  that  congressional  travel. 
U  handled  properly  and  with  Imagination, 
can  be  a  great  source  of  benefit  to  the  De- 
partment as  well  as  to  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important  for  our 
PSO's  In  the  field.  It  presents  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  acquaint  Members  In  detail  with 
the  problems  we  are  facing  abroad  and  thus 
engage  their  understanding  and  support.  At 
the  same  Ume  It  gives  those  In  the  field  a 
new  Insight  Into  the  concerns  and  worries 
of  the  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  jjeople  who  have 
heavier  demands  on  their  time  and  energies 
than  Members  of  our  Congress.  They  have 
their  subcommittee  work,  their  committee 
work,  quoruni  calls.  roUcalls,  national  prob- 
lems, the  problems  of  their  constituencies, 
and  a  seemingly  never-ending  stream  of  visi- 
tors from  their  home  district  or  State.  Many 
of  them  simply  do  not  have  as  much  time  as 
they  would  ilke  when  they  are  In  Wash- 
ington to  devote  to  foreign  affairs.  When 
they  traTel  abrood.  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  free  of  many  of  these  pressures  and  do 
have  the  tlm*  to  focus  on  Important  for- 
eign policy  problems. 

Contrary  to  the  Impression  given  In  some 
Irreeponxlble  quarters,  congressional  travel 
abroad  Is  neither  frivolous  nor  Insignificant. 
and  I.  for  one.  would  recommend  that  every 
Member  travel  as  much  as  his  schedule  will 
perm^lt.  It  Is  a  serious  responsibility  of 
their  office  enabling  them  to  gather  Impor- 
tant material  for  further  legislative  work 
as  well  as  deeper  understanding  of  the  great 
lasues  of  war  and  peace  In  a  troubled  world. 
It  la  the  occasion  for  them  to  observe  at 
first  hand  how  the  Foreign  Service  functions 
and  how.  and  why.  our  various  programs 
overseas  are  working.  My  expyerlence.  and  I 
am  sure  yours,  has  been  that  they  are.  almost 
without  exception,  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity. 


Eiirop««B  Common  Market  Threat  to  U.S. 
Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grave 
situation  Is  developing  within  the  Eu- 
ropean Common  Market  that  may  have  a 
very  serious  Impact  upon  commerce  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  coun- 
tries which  are  members  of,  or  associated 
with,  that  economic  community. 

At  the  moment  the  threat  is  specifi- 
cally against  the  importation  into  that 
community  of  American  tobacco,  in  a 
program  designed  to  expand  tobacco 
production  within  the  community.  But 
if  tobacco  is  restricted  or  excluded  the 
same  soon  may  happen  to  the  movement 
of  any  U.S.  -commodity  or  goods,  agri- 
cultural or  Industrial,  into  the  Common 
Market  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  joined 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Hon. 
Watkihs  M.  Abbitt.  chairman  of  the  To- 


bacco Subcommittee,  Invited  House  and 
Senate  Members  from  tobacco-produc- 
ing areas  to  meet  In  the  committee  room 
this  morning  to  hear  representatives  of 
tobacco  interests  and  spokesmen  for  our 
Government  discuss  this  Common  Mark- 
et development. 

Tobacco  exports  to  Common  Market 
and  associated  countries  amount  to  more 
than  $10.0  million  a  year,  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  report  that  the  meeting 
this  morning  showed  that  the  movement 
to  restrict  U.S.  tobacco  is  causing  alarm 
among  American  tobacco  producers  and 
In  the  Industry  generally.  We  were  as- 
surred  by  spokesmen  for  our  Government 
that  every  appropriate  action  will  be 
taken  to  persuade  the  European  coun- 
tries that  it  Is  to  their  best  Interest,  as 
well  as  to  ours,  to  abandon  any  such 
undertaking  which  would  Injure  the 
friendly  commerce  between  us.  I  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  tliis  matter  does  not 
develop  in  a  way  that  will  call  for  re- 
taliatory action  by  the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  Inform  the  House  that  the 
proceedings  of  tills  morning's  meeting 
will  be  printed,  and  will  soon  be  available 
to  each  Member.  Meanwhile,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  am  inserting 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  letter 
I  wrote  to  the  Piesldent.  and  a  response 
I  received  this  morning  from  Hon.  Chris- 
tian A.  Herter,  our  Special  Representa- 
tive for  Trade  Negotiations.  This  corre- 
spondence follows: 

Committee  on  AcsictrLTusE. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Januarj/  27,  196S. 
The  PnKsiDENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Psbsident:  Because  of  the  great 
burdens  you  bear.  I  would  hesitate  to  pre- 
sume or  Intrude  into  your  time  any  new  diffi- 
culty or  problem,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
you  will  want  your  personal  attention  drawn 
to  a  developing  situation  that  suggests  a 
deterioration  of  trade  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  nations  which  are 
associated  in  the  European  Common  Market. 
I  am  Informed  there  Is  a  movement  within 
EEC  that  could  seriously  damage  a  major 
segment  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
States,  and  might  lead  to  retaliatory  action. 
My  Information,  gathered  In  numerous  re- 
ports from  the  American  tobacco  Industry, 
la  that  a  draft  proposal  Is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  presentation  to  the  EEC  Council, 
thnt  would  set  up  In  the  Common  Market  a 
Tobacco  Authority  with  broad  jxxwers  over 
the  importation  and  usage  of  tobacco  in  the 
community;  remove  all  restrictions  on  to- 
bacco production  in  the  community,  with 
guaranteed  high  support  prices  encouraging 
greater  production,  extending  to  GreePe  and 
Turkey;  control  American  and  other  tobacco 
by  a  licensing  system  on  imports,  and  sus- 
pend all  tobacco  imports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  at  times  when 
sxirpluses  occur  from  tobacco  production 
within  the  European  Community;  and  dis- 
pose of  surplus  tobocco  produced  in  the 
community  through  sale  on  the  world  mar- 
ket under  a  subsidy  arrangement. 

Mr.  President.  If  such  may  happen  to 
tobacco.  In  the  EEC,  It  could  happen  to  any 
export  commodity  of  the  United  States, 
agricultural  or  industrial. 

As  for  tobacco,  our  exports  to  the  Com- 
munity amount  to  more  tlian  1100  million 
annually.  This  business.  eatabUshed  over 
centuries  of  friendly  trade  relationships  with 
the  countries  Involved.  Is  vitally  important 
to  the  well  being  of  many  thousands  of 
American  families,  on  farms.  In  Industry,  and 


In  trade.     It  Is  especially  significant,  mo/ 
over,  to  America's  balance  of  pajrmentsy 

That  a  prupoeltlon  which  could  deetjKty  an 
important  portion  of  our  export  trad/^would 
be  considered  seriously  by  EEC  JS  beyond 
comprehension,  since  it  Is  so  mutually 
profitable  and  important  to  the  Common 
Market  countries  to  maintain  strong  trade 
ties  with  the  United  States.  I  have  visited 
often  with  leaders  in  the  EEC  movement, 
during  the  last  several  years,  empha-slztng 
such  advantages  to  their  countries  and  to 
ovirs.  I  heretofore  have  been  confident  that 
this  was  understood  In  the  Community. 

But  now,  Mr.  President.  If  EEC  persists  in 
this  new  undertaking,  which  may  spread  to 
other  of  America's  export  commodities,  heed- 
lees  of  all  the  good  principles  of  friendly 
trade  relationships,  then  It  would  seem 
logical  and  Just,  and  to  our  best  Interests, 
that  our  Government  prepare  strong  retalia- 
tory measures,  reflchlng  all  the  export 
goods — industrial  and  agricultural — that  the 
Community  countries  deliver  into  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  dollars. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

Harold  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman. 

OmCE  OF  THE  Special  Repeesenta- 
tue    for    Trade    Negotiations, 
EStEctTivE  OrricE  or  the  Presi- 
dent. 
Wathington.  D.C,  February  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Harolo  D.  Coolet. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Hoj^e 
o/  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Harold:  The  President  has  asked  me 
to  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  27,  1966, 
in  which  you  express  concern  that  the  pro- 
posed tobacco  regulation  of  the  ESiropean 
Economic  Community  could  do  serious  harm 
to  U.S.  tobacco  growers  and  to  U.S.-EEC  trade 
relations  generally. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  European  press  and  informa- 
tion received  from  trade  sources,  we  like- 
wise had  become  apprehensive  about  the 
proposed  tobacco  regulation  of  the  E^iropean 
Economic  Community.  As  a  result,  our  mis- 
sion in  Brussels  was  Instructed  to  make  rep- 
resentations to  the  EEC  Conxmlsslon  at  the 
highest  levels,  expressing  our  deep  concern  In 
the  matter. 

These  representations  have  now  been  made. 
Commission  officials  have  assured  ufi  that  the 
reports  concerning  the  draft  regrulatlon  which 
have  appeared  In  the  European  press  are  In- 
accurate. Tliey  Indicate  that  the  regulation 
Is  still  In  tentative  form  and  that  substantial 
additional  work  is  required  before  It  la  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Commission  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Community  for 
approval. 

You  may  be  sure  we  will  contlnye  to  give 
this  matter  our  closest  attention  with  the 
view  to  assuring  that  the  final  regulation 
In  no  way  Impairs  the  concessions  the  United 
States  obtained  from  the  Community  on  leaf 
tobacco  In  the  Dillon  round.  A  high  guaran- 
teed price  support  for  unlimited  tobacco 
production  within  the  Community  would  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  more  severe  restrictions  on 
Imports.  We  have  made  very  clear  to  Com- 
mission officials  that  In  our  view  implemen- 
tation of  a  regulation  having  the  effect  of 
Increasing  Import  fees.  Introducing  quotas 
or  embargoing  Imports  would  constitute  an 
Impairment  of  concessions  on  tob.icco  the 
United  States  obtained  In  the  Dillon  round 
and  do  serious  harm  to  U.S.  tobacco  interests. 

We  have  also  made  clear  that  If  a  tobacco 
regulation  were  adopted  that  impaired  our 
existing  trade  conces^ons.  the  Umted  States 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  meas- 
ures to  restore  the  balance  of  trade  conces- 
sions. 

It  will  continue  to  be  oxu  objective  not  only 
to  prevent  any  impairment  of  existing  to- 
bacco concessions  which  we  have  from  the 
Ccanmunity  but  In  the  Kennedy  round  to 
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negotiate  reductions  in   the  relatively  high 
fixed    tariffs   the   community    mainUin*   on 
tobacco  Imports. 
Best,  as  ever, 

CHRis-riAN  A.  Herter, 
Special  Representative. 


The  Year  for  Truth  m  Packaging— 1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, like  many  Members  of  Congress  I 
hope  1966  wlU  be  the  year  Congress  gives 
the  consumers  of  America  a  better  break 
by  passing  the  truth-ln-packaging  legis- 
lation. 

The  merits  of  this  proposal  by  the  very 
distinguished  and  able  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  rtJlr.  Hart]  have  been 
thoroughly  debated  since  the  bill  was 
first  Introduced  in  1963.  I  think  a  ma- 
jority of  both  the  House  and  Senate  wlU 
support  the  truth-in-packaglng  legisla- 
tion If  given  the  opportunity. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed this  year  without  further  undue  de- 
lay to  approve  this  biU  which  will,  in  my 
(HJlnlon,  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

In  this  connection.  I  am  pleased  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
XTnited  Press  International  dispatch  by 
Marguerite  Davis  summarizing  the  pro- 
visions of  Senator  Hart's  truth-ln-pack- 
aging  bill.  The  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  December  26,  1965.  issue  of  the 
Detroit  News,  follows: 

You    Try    Shopping,    Truth    m    P/scka   ing 

Forces  Txu.  Senate 

(By  Marguerite  Davis) 

Washington,    December    25.— A    harassed 

California   housewife   thinks   every   Member 

of    the   U.S.   Senate   should    be   required   to 

•hop   in   a   supermarket   and    try    to   figure 

out  which  toothpaste  or  which  detergent  is 

the  best  buy. 

"If  this  doesn't  cause  the  gentlemen  to 
pass  your  truth-in-packaglng  bill,"  she 
wrote  Senator  Philip  a.  Hart.  Michigan 
Democrat,    "then    I    think   you   should   give 

Hart,  who  has  been  fighting  for  passage 
of  his  bill  since  1963— believes  1966  may 
see  Its  passage. 

He  told  reporters  he  expects  the  measure 
to  find  a  high  place  on  the  Senate's  agenda 
in  January  "and  I  am  very  hopeful  of  pass- 

HU  chief  opponents  will  be  the  same  aa 
In  yeaiB  past— powerful  food  lobbyists  who 
thus  far  have  had  their  own  way. 
PIC  in  a  poke 

Truth  in  packaging  Is  Intended  to  answer 
protests  such  as  one  made  by  a  New  Orleans 
•hopper.  He  wrote  Hart:  "Some  packages 
are  so  misleading.  It's  like  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke." 

Hart's  bill  would  forblcT: 

Inconspicuous,  hard-to-read  statements  of 
quantity.  (A  Chicago  pensioner  complained 
that  he  bought  a  «-ounch  Jar  of  instant 
coffee  for  85  cents  and  a  7-ounce  jar  of  the 


same  product  "with  a  so-called  free  ounce  " 
for  H.08.  He  said  that  when  he  got  home 
he  calculated  the  cost  per  ounce  and  decided 
he  had  been  gypcd.) 

doesn't  make  cents 

Manufacturers'  "cents  off"  promotion* 
when  there  is  no  assurance  the  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  shoppers.  (An  Otsego, 
Mich.,  housewife  wrote  that  she  paid  2  cents 
more  for  a  container  labeled  "60  cents  off" 
than  for  the  same  product  with,  a  "25  cents 
off"  label.) 

_  Such  designations  as  "giant  pint"  and 
'king  size."  ("One  man's  king'  u  another 
mans  medium."  Hart  commented.) 

Fractional  ounces  which  make  it  hard  for 
the  shopper  to  compare.  ("The  housewives 
complain  about  not  being  able  to  compare 
the  price  of  7% -ounces  of  this  with  B^e 
ounces  of  that,"  a  CaUfornla  manufacturers- 
representative  wrote.) 

ANCRT     about     TOTS 

Boxes  are  larger  than  the  food  they  con- 
tain. (An  El  Paso,  Tex.,  correspondent 
thought  this  should  be  extended.  "One  of 
my  pet  peeve*  U  having  to  pay  for  toys  in 
cereal  boxes,"  she  wrote,  "I  for  one  could  not 
care  less  whether  parents  of  brats  have  to 
bribe  their  kids  to  eat.") 

Designations  of  how  many  servings  are  con- 
tained In  the  packaged  food.  (A  Lansing 
Mich.,  man  sent  Hart  two  packages  of  Instant 
potatoes.  The  weight  of  the  larger  package, 
6V2  ounces,  was  exactly  double  that  of  the 
smaller.  31/4  ounces.  But  the  larger  was 
labled  12  servings  and  the  smaller  5. 

(The  reverse  side  of  the  small  box  refer*  to 
4-ounce  servings,  and  that  of  the  larger  to 
3-ounce  servings.  Hart's  correspondent  be- 
lieved this  was  "an  attempt  to  deceive  the 
housewife  Into  believing  she  is  recelvlnR 
more  for  her  money.") 

Failure  to  list  Ingredients  when  this  in- 
formation may  be  Important.  ("On  a  Jar  of 
Jelly,  why  isn't  the  packer  required  to  state 
the  ingredients?"  A  Springfield,  Va..  house- 
wife asked,  "On  JeUy  it  states,  'pure  JeUv 
blackberry,'  but  I  believe  most  of  it  is  apple 

SMALL  PRTNT  HIT  4{ 

TTie  small  print  on  packages  is  a  deceit 
that  constitutes  a  "wasteful  drain  on  the 
slender  resources  of  the  elderly,"  Mrs.  Esther 
Peterson,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  recently  told  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Even  a  person  with  normal  vision  ha*  trou- 
ble reading  the  fine  print  on  some  packages 
^e  said,  but  the  elderly,  with  Imp^ed 
vision,  have  even  more  difficulty. 

BEGAN  QUIZ  IN  I»«l 

Mrs.  Peterson  said  another  deceit  that 
forces  oldsters  to  pay  more  Is  the  "bewilder- 
ing array  of  different  size  packages,  often 
expressed  in  odd  weights  and  fractional 
ounces,  that  prevent  price  comparUons  be- 
tween brands." 

inl^**''  '^Kan  Investigating  packaging  in 
1961.  He  held  hearings  that  year  and  the 
next.  In  1963  he  Introduced  his  first  "truth 
In  packaging"  bill,  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  where  It  died 

President  Johnson's  support  may  help  the 
bill  E  chances  next  year. 

Responding  to  claims  that  consumers  are 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  are.  Hart  pointed 
to  an  estimate*!  10.000  letters.  Most  sup- 
port his  bill,  he  said,  and  a  random  check 
appeared  to  support  this  claim. 

But  there  also  were  dissenters. 

A  Flint,  Mich  ,  husband  registered  protest 
this  way: 

"With  your  stupid  packaging  bill  you  are 
inferring  that  my  wUe  Is  too  stupid  to  do 
her  own  picking  and  choosing  in  the  grocerv 
store." 
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Associated  Indostries  of  Alabama 
Analyzes  Tmth-ia-Lending  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEmi-ATIVEa 
Monday,  January  31,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, so  that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
have  the  benefit  of  the  reports  made  to 
the  Alabama  delegation  by  representa- 
tives of  Alabama  industry,  I  am  including 
a  report  made  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Associated  Industries  on  the  truth- 
in-lending  bill.  This  report  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  H.  CaCfey,  Jr..  of  the 
Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank.  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: 

THUTH-IN-LrNDlNG   BiLL — S.    2275 


(Statement  in  the  public   affairs  field  pre- 
sented before  the  Alabama  congressional 
delegation,    January    24,    1966,    by    G.    H. 
Caffey.    Jr.,    Birmingham    Trust    Nattonal 
Bank,  Birmingham,  Ala.) 
On  July  12,  1965,  Senator  Paul  Douglas. 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  reintroduced  8.  2275, 
the   Douglas  truth-ln-lending  bill.     Section 
4  of  this  bill  pertains  to  "disclosure  of  fi- 
nance  charges"  and  applies  to  any  creditor. 
Associated   Industries   of   Alabama   would 
like  to  go  on  record  as  opposing  this  bill 
due   to   Its   effect  on   various   businesses   In 
Alabama.    Any  retail  business  offering  credit 
would  be  faced  with  a  fantastic  amount  of 
bookkeeping  and  added  expense.     Some  of 
the  businesses  affected  for  example,  would 
be    sales    finance    companies,    savings    and 
loan    aBSociatlona.    retail    stores,    and    com- 
mercial banks. 

Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  whole- 
heartedly endorses  the  principle  of  full  dis- 
closure In  Installment  credit  transactions. 
While  we  endorse  the  principle  of  full  dis- 
closure we  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that 
the  subject  matter  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng 
bUl  is  a  matter  for  State  legislative  action. 
(Senator  Willis  Robbitson,  chairman  of 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  states 
In  his  letter  of  March  17,   1964,  to  Senator 

Douglas the  States  can  regulate  the 

disclosure  of  credit  terms  as  well  as  they 
can  regulate  other  matters  relating  to 
credit— and  all  States  have  some  legislation 
in  this  field.")  It  is  desirable  to  Inform 
the  public  of  what  they  pay  fo^  credit  In 
dollars  and  cents.  ThU  form  of  disclosure 
is  best  understood  and  in  general  Is  far  leaa 
complicated  than  an  explanation  of  Interest 
rates. 

We  are  prlmarUy  concerned  about  article 
7,  ffectlon  4,  of  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill 
This  opposition  to  the  simple  annu^  rate 
provision  Is  due  to  a  number  of  reasons, 
including: 

1.  It  would  be  confusing  to  the  public. 

2.  Dollar  and  cent  disclosure  la  readllr 
understood. 

3.  The  high  cost  of  computing  the  simple 
annual  rate  would,  in  time,  be  passed  on  to 
the  borrower. 

As  a  banker  I  would  like  to  state  that  this 
bill  Is  also  strongly  opposed  by  the  Alabama 
Bankers  Association,  representing  approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  all  banks  In  Alabama 
The  American  Bankers  Association  takes  this 
same  position. 

Here  are  several  illustrations  where  dis- 
cloeure  using  the  simple  annual  rate  would 
create  severe  problems  for  the  b*nkln«  In- 
dustry.  ^ 
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I  am  aure  tbeae  examples  vlU  apply  to 
many  other  types  of  business. 

(a)  Where  the  consumer  now.  generally 
speatlng.  selects  the  most  convenient  repay- 
ment plan  and  monthly  payment  date  In 
relation  to  his  paydays  and  budget,  he  would 
probably  be  forced  to  accept  a  plan  that  could 
be  most  easily  adopted  to  almple  Interest 
computation. 

(b)  There  would  be  an  undue  bxirden  In 
the  expense  of  computing  simple  Interest  on 
each  lo*n  transaction.  The  rate  would  vary 
If  the  first  or  final  payments  were  larger  or 
smaller  than  other  payments.  Making  the 
first  payment  larger  Is  not  an  uncommon 
practice.  For  example.  If  trading  equity  on 
an  automobile  purchase  Is  insufficient,  this 
may  be  somewhat  offset  by  malting  the  first 
payment  relatively  larger  and  further,  by 
making  this  first  payment  due  In  less  than 
80  days — sometimes  In  10  days  to  2  weeks. 

(c)  On  the  other  hand.  U  a  borrower  has 
an  unxisu&lly  largre  equity  and  for  reasons  of 
his  own  prefers  small  monthly  payments 
with  a  relatively  large  final  payment,  perhaps 
In  conjuctlon  with  a  bonus  arrangement,  this 
would  result  In  a  complex  sltxiatlon  for  com- 
puting simple  annual  rate.  Banks  would  be 
much  more  restricted  In  tailoring  a^oan  to  a 
particular  customer's  need  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty In  complying  with  section  4  of  this 
bill. 

(d)  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
definite  trend  on  the  part  of  banks  to  utilize 
forms  of  revolving  credit.  In  this  area  of 
credit,  section  4(b)  of  this  bill  raises  the 
same  difficult  problems  for  banks  as  It 
creates  for  the  retail  merchant  who  strongly 
opposes  this  section  of  the  bill.  Check 
credit  Is  one  popular  form  of  revolving  credit 
used  by  banks.  This  consists  of  a  line  of 
credit  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the  customer  as 
needed  and  repaid  in  monthly  Installments. 

In  effect,  the  borrower  creates  his  own 
loans  by  writing  checks  against  a  prearranged 
amount  of  credit.  If  several  checks  are 
drawn  during  the  course  of  a  month  It  would 
be  very  difficult  and  costly  to  compute  the 
simple  annual  rate  of  interest.  To  further 
complicate  matters  the  charge  to  a  customer 
Is  usually  based  on  two  elements:  (1)  a  per 
check  handling  charge  of  so  many  cents. 
poaslbly  35  cents  per  check,  and  (2)  a  per- 
centage per  month  charge  on  the  daily 
average  outstanding  loan  balance. 

(e)  Another  form  of  revolving  credit  now 
popular  with  banks  U  "charge  account 
credit."  or  "charge  plan."  This  Is  another 
approach  to  the  financing  of  accounts  re- 
ceivable. In  charge  account  financing  the 
bank  consolidates  all  of  the  customer's 
charge  purchases  from  member  merchants 
Into  a  single  revolving  charge  account  with 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  being  a 
percentage  of  the  outstanding,  balance. 

In  this  type  credit  simple  interest  compu- 
tation would  again  be  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive as  charges  are  usually  made  by  a 
customer  throughout  the  month,  and  ordi- 
narily If  the  customer  pays  within  30  days 
of  his  bilimg  no  interest  charge  Is  made.  If 
a  portion  of  the  balance  is  paid  within  30 
days  no  Interest  charge  Is  made  on  the 
amount  paid. 

Both  types  of  revolving  credit — check 
credit  and  charge  plan — provide  a  monthly 
statement  to  the  customer  listing  old  bal- 
ance, checks  drawn  or  charges  made  dxuing 
the  month,  new  balance,  and  Interest 
charged  on  dollars  and  cents  where  appli- 
cable. 

Where  the  simple  Interest  computation 
requirement  would  be  a  burden  to  the  larger 
credit  bxislnesses  of  Alabama  who  either 
have,  or  soon  irtll  have.  Installment  loan 
and  revolving  credit  accounting  on  some 
type  computer  arrangement.  It  would  be 
an  InyKiaslble  burden  to  the  smaller  busi- 
nesses of  the  State  who  do  not  have  this 
advantage.  And.  of  course,  these  smaller 
toualnesses  make  up  the  vast  majority  of 
Ala^^r""  business.  ^ 


To  T«etate  the  Associated  Industries  at 
Alabama's  position: 

Associated  IndustrleB  of  Alabama  favors 
full  disclosure  of  al  Installment  credit 
charges;  they  are  vigorously  opposed  to  dis- 
closure in  the  form  ol  a  simple  annual  rate. 
In  addition  to  a  disclosure  ot  costs  In  dollars 
and  cents. 


Mackay  Yanagisawa  Bailds  Hawaii's  Hola 
Bowl  Into  a  Sports  Classic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    BAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  most  popular  leisure  time 
activities  is  the  sport  of  watching  ath- 
letic events.  To  meet  this  demand  sports 
minded  promoters  have  tried  the  stasing 
of  annual  post-session  games,  especially 
in  football.  Some  have  failed  from  the 
very  outset,  others  have  enjoyed  con- 
tinuous success  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, whUe  still  others  have  gone  through 
extreme  difficulties  at  the  beginning  and 
now  enjoy  noticeable  success.  The  an- 
nual Hula  Bowl  classic,  featuring  all- 
Amerlcans  from  colleges  throughout  the 
United  States  and  played  In  Honolulu, 
falls  within  the  third  category. 

Because  of  the  unpredictability  of  the 
Ingredients  that  make  up  a  truly  great 
sports  event,  it  Is  not  often  that  one  is 
able  to  witness  a  completely  satisfying 
game.  This  year's  Hula  Bowl  game 
played  on  January  7,  was  just  such  an 
event,  and  the  spectators)  at  Honolulu 
Stadium  all  left  convinced  that  they 
had  witnessed  the  greatest  game  ever 
played.    The  event  was  a  success  in  all 

The  Hula  Bowl  did  not  just  happen. 
The  person  who  did  the  most  to  promote 
it  is  Mackay  Yanagisawa,  a  personal 
friend  of  mine. 

Mackay  started  sponsoring  It  20  years 
ago.  There  were  lean  years  when  Mac- 
kay nearly  lost  his  shirt,  so  to  speak,  and 
was  about  ready  to  throw  In  the  towel. 
But  with  hard  work,  perseverance,  and 
undying  faith  In  the  sports  fans  of  Ha- 
waii, he  made  it  what  it  Is  today — one  of 
the  greatest  postseason  classics  In  the 
Nation.  Having  been  a  star  ball  player 
in  his  youth.  Mackay  has  been  giving 
Hawaii  some  of  Its  most  memorable 
sports  events,  but  the  Hula  Bowl  has 
been  his  specialty. 

And  so  I  should  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  story  of  how 
Hawaii's  Hula  Bowl  has  become  the  rec- 
ognized annual  sports  classic  and  the 
game  to  see.  The  article,  written  by 
sports  editor.  Andrew  Mitsukado,  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and 
Advertiser  of  January  16.  1966: 

Thxt  Arx  Still  Talking  About  It 
(By  Andrew  Mitsukado) 

Pans  who  took  tn  the  Hula  Bowl  classic 
on  January  7  are  still  raving  about  It. 

"It's  the  greatest  game  I  have  ever  seen." 
one  spectator  said.    "It  was  a  thriller." 

Hundreds  of  others  echoed  the  assertion. 

It  seems  that  Mackay  Yanagisawa.  sponsor 
of  the  game,  bit  the  Jackpot. 


Not  only  was  the  game  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  ever  played  here,  but  It  also  sent 
the  spectators  home  fully  satisfied  and 
happy. 

It  was  a  perfect  game  and  a  perfect  eve- 
ning. No  rain  or  Manoa  mUt.  The  41r  was 
crisp  and  nippy.    Perfect  football  weather. 

The  highly  publicized  AU-Amerlcans  lived 
up  to  their  reputation  as  they  went  all  out 
to  give  the  funs  a  spectacular  game. 

And  a  c.ipaclty  crowd  was  there,  too.  Quite 
a  number  of  ians  had  to  be  turned  away. 

It  win  be  many,  many  years  before  the 
fans  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the 
game  will  forget  the  spectacle  they  wit- 
nessed. 

"I  went  to  the  game  to  watch  the  AU- 
Amerlcans,"  a  fan  said  yesterday.  "I  wanted 
to  see  them  execute  plays  and  see  how  they 
react  to  varloxis  situations.  In  other  words, 
my  Interest  was  In  the  Individual  stars. 

"But  It  wasn't  long  before  I  forgot  all  about 
them.  I  became  engrossed  In  the  game  it- 
self. I  never  enjoyed  myself  more.  There 
were  brilliant  plays  and  spectacular  touch- 
down drives.  The  scored  ended  27  to  26, 
with  the  North  winning.  You  couldn't  ask 
for  a  more  thrUUng  finish.  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  game  and  I  went  home  fully 
satisfied.  I  couldn't  asK  for  a  better  eve- 
ning." 

rr  WAS  A  JOB  wru.  doni 
Yanagisawa  has  been  hearing  similar  com- 
ments every  ^ay  since  the  game  was  played 
over  a  week  ago. 

It  makes  him  happy. 

He  Is  delighted  because  his  promotion  was 
a  success  In  every  way — financially  as  well 
as  artistically. 

And  as  a  promoter  he  feels  the  satisfaction 
of  having  presented  a  good  attraction. 

Yanagisawa  began  sponsoring  the  Hula 
Bowl  20  years  ago. 

Shortly  alter  the  Rose  Bowl  game  of  1947, 
Yanagisawa  received  a  letter  from  the  late 
Paul  Stupln  asking  him  If  he  would  be 
Interested  in  sponsoring  a  football  game, 
featxirlng  the  UCLA  seniors  of  that  year. 
The  Bruins  were  headed  by  AU-Amerlcan 
End  Burr  Baldwin  and  Quarterback  Ernie 
Case. 

Yanaglsava  took  up  Stupln.  He  matched 
the  Uclans,  augmented  by  several  UCLA 
graduates,  against  the  Lellehua  alumni 
11.    Two  games  were  played  that  year. 

That  waa  the  start  of  the  annual  post- 
season Honolulu  football  classic. 

The  following  year.  Stupln  brought  a 
Pacific  Coast  All-Star  collegiate  11  here 
and  again  a  Hawaiian  11  furnished  the 
opposition. 

In  1949.  Stupln  and  Yanagisawa  began  In- 
viting collegiate  seniors  from  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

Naturally,  the  collegiate  11  began  proving 
too  powerful  for  the  local  all-star  aggregation. 
Yanagisawa  then  decided  In  1951  to  invite 
the  outsandlng  National  Football  League 
stars  here  to  play  with  the  Hawaii  Stars 
against  the  College  All -Stars. 

OUTSTANDrNC    PROS    INVTTXD 

Johnny  Lujack,  former  Notre  Dame  All- 
Amcrlcan  and  a  star  quarterback  of  the 
Chicago  Bears,  and  Herman  Wedemeyer.  a 
Honolulu  grldder  who  won  All-American 
halfback  honors  at  St.  Mary's  College  and 
who  was  then  playing  pro  football,  were  the 
first  pros  brought  here  for  the  classic. 

In  the  following  years,  Sammy  Baugh. 
Frankle  Albert.  Leon  Hart,  Doak  Walker, 
Kyle  Rote,  Ollte  Matson.  Bobby  Layne,  Lou 
Groza.  Y.  A.  "Httle,  Prank  Glfford.  Hugh 
McElhenny.  Otto  Graham,  and  Crazy  Legs 
.Hlrsch  among  many  others  were  Invited. 
T^at  they  thrilled  the  fans  no  end  goes 
without  saying.  - 

It  got  so  that  the  pro  stars  preferred  to 
come  here  for  the  Hula  Bowl  than  show  In 
the  Pro  Bowl  at  Los  Angeles.  So  much  so. 
the  National  Football  League  bad  to  forbid 
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playing  postseason  games  outside  of  the  Pro 
Bowl. 

As  a  result,  Yanagisawa  changed  the  for- 
mat of  the  Hula  Bowl  game.  Inviting  only 
collegiate  stars  to  the  classic. 

It's  hard  work  but  Yanagisawa  has  been 
successful  in  getting  the  greatest  stars  here— 
fortunately  for  the  football  fans  of  HawalL 

"The  last  game  was  a  brUllant  success  but 
we  are  not  going  to  stop  there."  Yanagisawa 
said.  "We  will  continue  to  bring  in  the  out- 
standing college  grldders  of  each  season  and 
we  hope  the  games  «n  the  future  will  be  Just 
as  thrilling  as  the  1966  classic  " 


The  Government  of  North  Vietnam  reaf- 
firms once  again  that,  on  the  International 
plane,  consideration  of  the  •  •  •  war  •  •  • 
in  Vietnam  falls  within  the  competence  of 
the  1954  Geneva  Agreement  on  Indochina. 
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Back  to  Geneva 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALiroHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     '. 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
add  my  voice  to  thpse  who  have  advo- 
cated the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference  as  a  constructive  suggestion 
toward  achieving  our  common  goal  of 
freedom  and  peace  In  southeast  Asia. 

Of  course,  along  with  all  Americans 
I  hope  and  pray  that  President  Johnson 
will  be  successful  In  his  effort  to  bring 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  before  the 
United  Nations  as  an  Integral  part  of 
his  worldwide  diplomatic  peace  offen- 
sive—and as  an  additional  step  in  his 
attempt  to  explore  and  exhaust  every 
possibility  of  promoting  the  cause  of 
lasting  peace  in  that  war-torn  section  of 
the  globe. 

But.  should  this  worthwhile  effort  fall 
or  should  the  U.N.  fall  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility in  this  vital  matter.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  try  to  reopen  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  which  first 
attempted  to  negotiate  a  Vietnam  settle- 
ment, as  a  means  of  initiating  full-scale 
discussions  of  the  entire  range  of  prob- 
lems involved  In  the  present  Vietnam 
conflict. 

Although  the  United  States  was  not  an 
actual  party  to  the  1954  Geneva  accords, 
we  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  accept- 
ance of  their  terms  and  our  willingness 
to  conduct  unconditional  negotiations 
on  the  fighting  in  southeast  Asia  on  the 
basis  of  those  agreements. 
_ln  fact,  in  the  recent  debate  at  the 
United  Nations,  when  the  possibility  of 
reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference  was 
Drought  up.  our  dlstingui.shed  U  S  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N..  Arthur  Goldberg. 
Is  quoted  assaying: 

Let  the  Joint  chairmen  Issue  a  call  today 
to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference,  and  wo 
will  be  in  Genva  tomorrow. 

This  is  in  line  with  President  John- 
son s  oft-repeated  pledge  to  go  anywhere 
and  talk  to  anyone  If  It  would  promote 
the  cause  of  peace. 

Added  encouragement  for  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  Geneva  with  the  Vietnam 
question  can  be  found  In  late  news  re- 
ports that  quote  a  spokesman  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  Foreign  Ministry  as 
declaring: 


If  this  statement  in  fact  reflects  the 
position  of  the  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  if  oiu-  efforts  at  the  United 
Nations  prove  unavailing,  I  would  sup- 
port the  President  In  again  taking  the 
peace  initiative  and  formally  requesting 
Britain  and  Russia,  the  cochairmen  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  to  reconvene 
that  group  for  the  express  purpose  of 
reopening  the  Vietnam  question  and  of 
negotiating  a  fair  and  equitable  settle- 
ment of  that  thorny  issue  on  the  basis 
of  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  people 
of  that  unfortunate  land. 


World  War  on  Hanger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLDJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19  I  introduced  In  the  House  H.R. 
12152.  a  bill  to  open  the  way  for  a  world 
war  on  hunger,  through  extension  and 
expansion  of  America's  food-for-peace 
program. 

There  has  been  a  broad  and  positive 
public  response  to  this  proposal.  This 
interest  affirms  the  humanitarian  in- 
stincts and  the  great  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  see  In  this  response  a  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  war  in  which  we  all  may 
join.  In  the  interest  of  suffering  human- 
ity and  of  world  peace. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  em- 
braces thoughts  advanced  on  December  9 
in  Washington  at  the  organization  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  World  Pood 
Crisis.    It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at 
this  meeting,    j  am  gratified  and  en- 
couraged by  the  interest  in  my  remarks 
at  that  time.    In  response  to  this  inter- 
est. Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  these  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Remakks  or  Hon.  Haxold  D.  Coolxt,  Chaoi- 
MAN,    CoMMrmx    on    Agricxtltxthx,    U.S. 
Housx    or    Representattves,    Betorx    the 
Organizational  Metting  or  the  Commit- 
ter ON  thx  World  Pood  Crisis,  in  Wash- 
ington. December  9,  1965 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  mi^c  words 
In  all  the  languages  of  this  world,  food  and 
raiment. 

The  absolute  necessity,  the  ultimate  pre- 
requisite, to  peace  in  the  world  U  food  for 
the  hungry  and  clothing  for  the  naked. 

I  am  dogmatic  in  this  conviction.  I  am 
certain  that  each  of  you  gathered  here  shares 
this  persuasion.  Our  position  Is  axiomatic. 
Then  let  us  proceed  from  where  we  are.  Let 
us  here  explore  the  opportunity,  the  chal- 
lenge, before  these  United  States— through 
its  Ingenious  farmers.  Its  fertile  fields,  and 
Its  God-Iovlng  millions  of  people— to  brlnjt 
peace  to  this  troubled  world. 

You  people,  aa  I  understand  you,  are  gath- 
ered here  today  In  a  dedication  to  a  greater 


deployment  of  our  food  and  fiber  abundance 
to  do  battle  against  the  agonies  of  mankind 
You  have  come  here,  and  I  am  here,  drawn 
by  a  conviction  that  bread  and  not  bullets 
will  be  the  last  In  the  train  of  human 
progression  and  consequences,  as  peoples 
finally  make  up  their  mind*  to  Uve  together 
in  peace. 

*vy°\f^  ^"^  •^'*  ^  *"*  *»ere  to  reexamine 
the  philosophy  and  the  policies  that  now 
guide  us.  We  are  here  together  to  offer  and 
to  employ  whatever  talents  we  may  possess 
to  explore  and  to  find  the  way  to  unleash  the 
abundance  of  our  agriculture,  as  a  means  to 
a  peaceful  world. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  feel  that  It  Is  the  destiny 
of  this  country  to  attack  starvation  around 
the  world.  I  feel  that  this  mission  is  so 
urgent,  its  rewards  to  all  mankind  so  prom- 
ising, that  nobody  can  head  It  off 

Anyone  who  looks  closely  at  the  foot  and 
population  situation  today  must  recccnize 
that  the  trend  of  world  hunger  rises  on  the 

ii°"'i^°'i'^'-"'*  *  '^*'  eJiguinng  storm.  Al- 
ready the  winds  are  howling.  Already  the 
misery  Is  felt  by  over  1  bUllon  people  On 
this  very  day  10.000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren  around  the  world  will  die  of  starvation. 
..o«  *   '"**    *^   y^*"'   under  PubUc   Law 

«0-the  Food  for  Peace  Act-we  have  fed 
minions  of  people  In  many  nations.  This 
has  been  a  demonstration  of  the  great  heart 
of   America.     Thousands,   perhaps   mUUons 

S„/^*  °"  *"'*  *«**y  because  we  have 
had  food  to  share. 

We  have  done  this  while  restricting  the 
production  of  our  farms.  It  was  necessary 
to  do  this,  to  maintain  restraints  upon  the 
output  of  our  agriculture,  because  we  have 
not  yet  developed  another  means  to  prevent 
our  farmers  from  producing  themselves  into 
abject  bankruptcy  and  chaos. 

,*^'  ^*'*"™»»-  ^e  •re  here  today  asklne 
If  there  isn't  a  different  and  a  better  way 
I  will  say  that  thU  Nation  faces  a  decision 
on  one  of  two  courses : 

1.  Shall  we  further  restrict  the  production 
Of  our  farms  In  programs  of  controlled 
abundance  in  America,  sharing  only  what 
we  cannot  use? 

2  Shall  we  loosen  the  cords  that  now 
bind  our  agriculture,  and  then  set  upon  a 
vastly  expand«l  attack  on  starvation  around 
the  world— ln\  programs  aimed  ultimately 
at  developing  the  potenUals  for  food  suffi- 
ciency In  those  areas  where  hunger  now  Is 
rampant?  •  ^ 

Of  course  the  great  heart  of  America  votes 
lor  a  worldwide  war  on  hunger. 

But  we  who  are  gathered  here  know  that 
the  answer  is  not  simple.  We  know  that 
there  must  be  limits  upon  the  costs  of  such 
an  undertaking.  We  know  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  delivering  food  to  starving  people 
in  remote  areas  of  the  world  where  there 
are  virtually  no  docking  facilities,  no  storage 
accommodations,  no  refrigeration,  virtually 
no  transportation,  and  no  system  ot  distri- 
bution. 

WhUe  I  am  here  in  a  posture  of  aj^ocacy 
where  hungry  people  are  concerned,  I  must 
very  carefuUy  stress  that  It  would  not  be 
possible  to  alleviate  hunger  in  the  world 
at  one  fell  swoop.  Moreover,  as  vast  as  Is  otir 
potential  to  produce  food  and  fiber,  we  could 
not  with  all  our  resources  reach  all  who 
hunger. 

Therefore,  we  can  only  promise  to  attack 
starvation,  to  the  llmlte  of  our  Ingenuity— 
In  a  community  of  generosity  among  free 
peoples.  " 

It  would  be  folly  here  even  to  suggest  that 
we  Immediately  or  summarily  remove  the 
restraints  upon  our  outpourings  of  food  and 
fiber  abundance.  Whatever  course  we  follow 
must  be  orderly,  else  we  might  wreck  our 
own  farm  economy,  and  fall  in  any  new  mU- 
slon  we  may  commend  and  command. 
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And.  oi  course,  the  ultimate  decisions  must 
come  from  tOfe  Executive  and  tbe  Congress 
of  the  United  Statea. 

There  are  momentous  aspects  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Communist  world  can  offer  tbe  people 
of  tbe  world  only  starvation  and  slavery. 

We  here  are  talking  in  terms  of  food  sjid 
freedom.  How  then  will  tbe  masses  of  tbe 
w(X'ld  respond? 

I  think  I  can  venture  this  observation: 
If  Ruasl*  and  China  had  been  able  to  match 
the  Ingenuity  of  our  agriculture,  and  they, 
and  not  us,  bad  controlled  the  sources  of 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  tbej^ger  part 
of  tbe  world  long  since  may  have  swung  Into 
tbe  Communist  fold,  for  starving  people  may 
ofte^  exchange  their  liberty  for  food  In  their 
stomachs. 

In  any  enlargement  of  our  assault  upon 
atarratlon,  there  Is  the  consideration  of  tbe 
effect  upon  our  own  farmers  and,  moreover, 
upon  the  total  economy  of  tbe  Nation. 

I  wUl  say  that  I  fear  further  restraints 
upon  our  agriculture. 

It  Is  well  known  that  I  did  not  lend  any 
enthusiasm — to  put  It  mildly — to  the  new 
cropland  adjustment  program  In  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966.  Tbe  Govern- 
ment Is  authorized  In  this  new  program  to 
retire  40  million  acres  of  cropland  over  tbe 
next  10  yeexs,  fxirtber  constricting  our  agri- 
cultural plant  at  great  expense. 

On  November  5.  I  wrote  the  President: 

"In  my  view,  lir.  President,  this  whole 
concept  of  buying  millions  of  acres  of  farm- 
laiul  out  of  production  Is  wrong.  This  same 
program  was  tried  by  the  Eaaenhower  admln- 
IstraUoin.  through  the  old  Soil  Bank  of  the 
1960*8,  and  It  caused  such  tvirmoU  In  rural 
America  It  was  abandoned  by  tbe  adminis- 
tration then  In  power  and  by  tbe  Congress. 

"It  Is  wrong  because  it  will  drive  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  off  the 
farms,  and  out  of  our  rural  communities, 
Into  our  overcrowded  cities. 

"It  Is  wrong  because  It  concedes  and  ad- 
mits defeat  In  the  purpose  of  using  our 
great  food  and  fiber  productive  potential  to 
aid  free  world  people  In  their  Immediate 
needs  and  In  the  development  of  their  own 
self-sufficient  economy. 

"Tbe  great  opportuiUty  now  confronting  us 
Is  to  reverse  the  direction  at  all  prior  farm 
programs,  which  have  repressed  production 
to  avoid  surpluses,  and  to  set  upon  a  new 
coruse  of  vast  exportation  of  food  and  fiber 
as  the  best  Instrument  of  our  own  security. 
tbe  well-being  of  rural  America,  and  for 
banishing  hunger  from  tbe  free  world. 
"The  world  cries  out  for  food  and  fiber. 
"Our  farmers  want  to  produce.  They  want 
to  plant  more  acres,  not  fewer  and  fewer 
acres.  Their  business  Is  to  produce  food  to 
feed  people  and  fiber  to  clothe  people. 

"There  are  now  underway  studies  bp  pri- 
vate groups  and  persons  which  may  show 
and  prove  that  the  billions  now  used  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  our  fields  may  be  bet- 
ter spent  in  an  imaginative  program  freeing 
up  our  agricultural  productive  resources, 
buying  off  the  abundance  and  using,  as  an 
Instrument  of  foreign  policy,  tbe  food  and 
fiber  we  produce  beyond  our  needs  at  home 
and  for  dollar  sales  in  our  normal  export 
markets. 

"But  such  studies  and  tbe  work  of  the  new 
Commission  on  Food  and  Fiber  may  b« 
wx>rthlesa  if  tbe  cropland  adjustment  pro- 
gram is  employed  XK>w  to  take  millions  of 
acres  of  land  out  of  production  on  long-con- 
tract arrangenMnts,  and  our  rural  areas  thus 
are  further  depopulated." 

I  then  respectfully  urged  tbe  President  to 
cause  a  suspension  of  tbe  operation  of  the 
new  cropland  adjustment  program  until  the 
Congress,  with  tbe  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture cooperating,  can  explore  new  ways  that 
our  abundance  can  be  delivered  to  pi-fed 
and  ill-clotbed  free  world  nations,  so  that 
we  may  loosen  tbe  reins  upon  our  agriculture 
Instead  of  drawing  them  tighter. 


I  was  disappointed  that  tbe  President.  In 
his  response  to  me,  did  not  see  fit  to  accept 
my  suggestion  regarding  the  suspension  of 
the  crt^and  adjustment  program. 

However,  I  have  informed  tbe  President 
that  it  Is  my  intention,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  call 
public  hearings  early  in  1966  to  explore  tbe 
poestbllitles  of  developing  a  new  program 
dedicated  to  expanding  tbe  use  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance  In  needy  nations  of  the 
free  world. 

While  we  must  caution  again  and  again 
that  this  meeting,  nor  r.o  one  of  us  gathered 
here,  can  commit  this  country  to  any  course 
or  to  any  policy,  in  advance  of  determina- 
tions by  the  Congress,  still  it  is  exciting  and 
thrilling  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  It  is  to  each  of 
you,  to  Imagine  what  would  happen  In  this 
world  around  us  if.  Indeed,  we  CAn  find  the 
practical  means  to  bring  to  bear  the  full 
force  of  o\xz  agriculture,  and  our  agricultural 
know-how,  in  mankind's  struggle  against 
hunger  and  for  freedom. 

It  would  bring  a  new  revolution  to  our 
agriculture  and  In  world  agriculture. 

I  can  see  in  our  own  country  a  dead  halt 
to  the  flight  of  our  people  from  the  land. 
I  can  see  a  new  era  of  security  tor  our  farm 
families.  I  can  see  prosperity  In  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  can  see  Main  Street  America  flourish- 
ing again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  l>e  happy  and 
peaceful  days,  years  and  centuries  ahead. 
If  we  now  can  flnd  the  way.  I  commend 
each  of  those  gathered  here  for  his  interest 
in  and  devotion  to  tbe  aspirations,  perhaps 
tbe  dreams,  that  have  brought  us  togther. 

And  I  leave  you  with  this  final  word,  as 
a  summary  of  my  own  feeling : 

Food  and  fiber  are  weapons  of  peace. 
These  weapons  In  our  hands  must  be  un- 
sheathed. 


Guns  and  Botter  Preferred 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
opening  weeks  of  the  2d  session  of  the 
89th  Congress,  we  have  heard  much 
about  whether  this  Nation  can  support 
its  commitment  in  Vietnam  and  Its  other 
commitments  abroad,  while  maintaining 
essential  programs  on  the  homefront. 

On  January  10,  the  openint?  day  of  the 
second  session.  I  made  a  statement  which 
sets  forth  my  views  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam  in  which  I  urged  that  we  should 
not  sacrifice  our  domestic  program  in 
order  to  carry  out  our  commitment. 

The  question  most  often  raised  In  this 
Chamber  and  lif  our  newspapers  has 
been  whether  or  not  we  will  be  required 
to  cut  back  on  Oreat  Society  programs, 
in  order  to  carry  out  and  meet  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam. 

I  have  taken  the  position  that  our 
President  has  chosen  the  correct 
course — that  of  continuing  to  meet  our 
commitments  abroad  while  going  for- 
ward with  those  programs  In  the  fields  of 
education,  health,  housing,  and  urban 
development  and  others  which  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  general  welfare  of  195 
million  Americans.  America  Is  strong 
enough  economically  to  do  both.  This 
should  be  done  while  we  continue  in  pur- 
suit of  peace. 


I  have  stated  In  the  past  that  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  our  military 
foreign  aid  program  and  that  I  favor  a 
reevaluatlon  of  our  policy  with  respect 
thereto.  In  particular,  I  favor  a  cut- 
back in  military  aid — and  where  neces- 
sary economic  aid — to  nations  which 
threaten  their  neighbors — such  as  the 
nations  In  the  Middle  East  and  in  South 
Africa,  and  to  those  nations  which  are 
aiding  the  aggressor  In  Vietnam.  By  so 
doing,  we  can  reduce  our  expenditures 
for  militaiT  aid  and  insure  that  we  will 
not  threaten  our  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  proposal 
has  for  its  purpose  the  reduction  of  our 
military  foreign  aid  program  to  certain 
nations  so  as  not  to  prejudice  our  pro- 
grams at  home.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  make  a  proposal  whj»h-ti^s  for  its 
purpose  the  raising  of  addftlonal  revenue. 

The  present  Interna/  Revenue  Code 
provides  for  an  oil  depletion  allowance  of 
27  Vz  percent,  which  I  ato  Informed  In- 
volves a  revenue  loss  to  the  Treasury  of 
|2  billion.  This  amount  is  greater  than 
our  projected  budget  deficit  aind  exceeds 
our  budgetary  appropriations  usf  the  war 
against  poverty. 

I  fully  realize  the  risks  Involved  in  the 
oil  industry  and  that  the  purpose  of  the 
depletion  allowance  Is  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  investment  in  this  field.  How- 
ever, I  question  the  amount  of  the  allow- 
ance and  suggest  we  consider  its  Impact 
on  the  Nation's  economy.  If  "guns  and 
butter"  is  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  then 
I  suggest  that  we  look  at  both  sides  of  the 
ledger  and  seek  out  ways  to  Increase  our 
revenues  while  cutting  expenditures  for 
such  pui-poses  as  do  not  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  the  general 
welfare  of  its  195  million  citizens. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  we  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  oil  depletion  allow- 
ance provisions  of  the  Internal  revenue 
law  as  a  source  of  Increasing  our  rev- 
enues to  meet  our  commitments  abroad 
and  at  home  and  to  help  balance  our 
budget. 


American   Coancil  of  Learned   Societies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 
at  Its  annual  dinner  January  20  honored 
those  who  played  a  leading  role  in  win- 
ning enactment  last  year  of  legislation 
establLshing  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey,  in 
the  principal  address  at  that  dinner  cor- 
rectly emphasized  that  the  arts  and 
humanities  do  not  have  to  be  justified 
on  the  grounds  of  any  Immediate  and 
practical  results,  that  fundamentally 
they  are  good  in  themselves  because  they 
are  the  "bearers  and  preservers  of  what 
we  call  civilization." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  the  Vice  President's  remarks  be 
Included  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
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Remarks   or  Vic«  President  Hubert  Huic- 

PHRBTT,  AMEKICAN  COUNCIL  or  LEARNED  SO- 
CIETIES, Washington,  D.C.  January  20 
1966 

It  is  good  to  be  with  you  tonight  and  to 
join  with  you  In  celebrating  the  establish- 
ment of  tbe  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  tbe  Humanities. 

I  have  long  valued  and  admired  the  work 
of  your  councU  and  of  its  constituent  orga- 
nizations. To  one  of  them.  I  owe  a  special 
obligation. 

Some  years  ago,  I  received  a  thorough  In- 
service  training  In  the  art  of  being  a  vice 
president— vice  president  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  that  Is 

My  good  friend  Evron  Kirkpatrlck  and  bis 
associates  took  me  in  charge,  and  shepherded 
me  through  my  tenure  In  office.  In  fact 
they  even  pronounced  me  fit  for  further  serv-' 
Ice.  How  could  I  say  no  when  the  next  of- 
fer of  a  Vice  Presidency  came  my  way? 

For  many  years,  men  in  public  life  have 
professed  their  love  of  tbe  arts  and  human- 
ities—and  their  profound  regret  that  they 
could  do  nothing  tangible  to  help  them 

But.  thanks  In  large  part  to  your  stanch 
friends  in  the  Congress,  things  have  changed 
I  know  that  Senator  Pell.  Senator  jAvrrs' 
Senator  Clark.  Senator  Grueninc.  Congress- 
men Thompson.  Pocartt.  Moorhead  and 
WmNALL  and  many  others  share  mv  pride  to- 
night that  the  Congres  has  provided  financial 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities 

In  1964  we  did  achieve  a  significant  first 
step:  the  creation  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  But  the  establishment  of  a 
foundation,  endowed  with  real  money  still 
seemed  remote  then. 

thrtotef  *""*"*'***™-    ^"*  ^e  didn't  have 
Then   came  the   1st  session  of  the  89th 
^f,'^^^;^'^*'^^'    ^    determined     leader- 
ship by  President  Johnson  and  skilled  floor 

h,^'".v»J  ^"'if  '^*''*'"  ^°  Congress,  we  did 
break  through. 

As  you  undoubtedly  recall,  the  debates  In 

f>,.Tt*r  l*^""*"  ""■^"'y  "^  *»^«  ^rts  rather 
than  the  humanities. 

K«!?.l'"'  ''*'■"  '  '*"^'y  °^  reasons  for  this, 
fl.^    !..r"^°'^'  considers  himself  a  quaU- 

Mr  Khrushchev,  he  knows  what  he  likes  and 
doesn^Jk  hesitate  to  say  so. 

t^I^"'!:  "^  """"■  '*^  *»*»««•  the  per. 
I,?„^^  ^  "^  P"*'"'^  1''  character  and  p^e- 
I^i^f  ""•  existence  of  an  audience.  T^elr 
gractiuoners  are  public  figures,  and  possess 
that  quality  we  call  glamour  kv~c«i 

But   the  practitioners   of  the  humanities 

I!f.;.„  ^*  ™'**  P*''^-  '""ee  of  the  more 
dubious   blessings   of   public    attention 

VT,o!r   '*J™«'>^ profess    with    confidence   to 

^^T.  T*"**    ^^"^    "''•    "^    Philosophy    o^ 

^.^  mi*"-  <=°'""^«»ts,  and  commentators 
^„^  !^^^"'  "'^  constantly  looking  over 
your  shoulders  and  advising  you  wha°  to 
do  and  What  not  to  do.  what  to  Ly  and  wh^ 
to  leave  unsald-unless,  of  course,  you  write 
history  about  the  living  as  well  a^  Ihe  ^a. 
A«  ,^L  ^'^  P''''**=^  '=*"  ^  P"«*ied  too  far. 
ut^f  Vi!^  *'""*'*  ^^°  ^«'«  dedicated  your 
^e%  Ha^.%'*^''''  °'  knowledge,  you  have 
every  right  to  expect  a  reasonable  degree  of 
public  understanding  and  recognition 
.«rt«  ^;  ^  '°°^  '"*  *  moment  at  the  other 
Sfv«  f  ™'n''°'"'  ""^  "»*'  "»«  humanltiS 
^bu/  f^"^  '""'^"^  ">•  competition  foJ 
public  funds  you  have  a  certain  responsi- 
blllty  to  make  clear  to  the  public,  and  to 
your    representatives    here    in    Washlnrton 

U  rm'^^^S^Tt!*"'''^  °^  '"'^'  '°"  "^^  -^  -^'t 

on^h-'^^""°*  '*P°'"*  «*'  yo"»-  Commission 
on  the  Humanities  wm  a  welcome  step  in 

^tSit  ^^?°•    *"•*  '*  *•  '^°  exaggeration  to 
^J^,^\  ^.^  ^^^  ^°'>  ^'"  "le  humanities 

witS:  t^     ^,!    P"^**"    °*    communlcauon 
witii  the  pubUc  and  tbs  Congress  must  be 


a  continuing  one.  Tou  can  nevea-  assume 
that  the  case  has  been  made  once  and  for  all. 

Perhaps  I,  as  an  amateur  humanist  and  a 
professional  public  servant,  can  be  of  some 
help  here  by  telling  you  what  I  consider  the 
vital  contrlbuUon  of  the  humaiUUes  to  our 
national  life.  ^  °^ 

First  of  aU,  a  thorough  grounding  in  the 
humanities  sharpens.  In  the  Individual,  the 
quality  of  choice.  ^ 

nowhere  U  it  more  Important  than  in  irov- 

fe7vTr^.'f  "t*^-  *  ^'"  henchman  t^JZ- 
served  that  "to  govern  u  to  chooee."    Each 
choice  taken,  indeed,  even  each  choice  d^ 
ferred  or  avoided,  has  consequences  reach 
ing  far  into  the  future.  "^"ences  reach- 

There  is  an  abundance  of  specialists  who 
can  provide  us  with  the  facts  rKnt  toTe! 
clslons— the  "what,"  the  "whwe "  «f« 
"When,- and  the  "bow."  ^nere,       the 

thfioKT*^*'*  *^'^  *'*''*  ^'^'^  their  facts  upon 
thi  "Why.""'  ''**^°"'^  '««=*<>'  1»  stm  mls"lC 

^^.°*K*1°.T  specialty  or  expertise  can  pro- 
ri^^tr'of^.lt'''*  •^'''^"'^'  ^P  o'  ^'^  ^^- 
hum^itlUTo*-  ^"'''"*'  "'^  '"*"«  *»>"  *»»« 
Let  me  make  it  clear:  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  humanities  must  be  Justified  ^  the 
^unds  Of  any  immediate  and  p^tic^co^! 
sequences.  In  the  most  fundamental  sen^ 
^ev  Te  f^J°  themselves  simpiylj^^ 
we'cVrcivnfE^trn'"'  ^'^  """'''''"  °'  -»>-' 
t^J^^.^^^^1'^  ^*'°  '^'"Ss  order  out  of  the 

casU  new  light  on  a  work  of  Uterature  or 
painting  or  music,  the  philosopher  who^ue^ 

o^t^t  o'fT'*  ""^  most''basic^2m1: 
tlons— all  of  these  serve  to  enrich  our  lives 

^ilrces  °'^  '^'^^  PT^louB  national  re- 

th?°.L«l,.*^*  ™***  important  facts  about 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Humanities 
Endowment  is  that  It  does  at  last  co^tltute 
-recognition  of  tbe  humanities  forTh^i; "^ 
"ake.     HumanUt   scholars,   as  you   are^  w^ 

P^\™,  A'*  '°''^  "^'^^^  ^PP^  from  toe 
^,^tl^l  Government.     But  In  the  past  this 

som^Mn^",  "^t^  J"^"««'  ^  terms  o1 
something    else:    International    cooperation 

^tio^.?T;™*'°*  **'  **''»  ^^'^oo'  cui?rcuhW: 
national  defense,  and  so  forth. 

Now  the  President  and  Congress  have  irons 

?„^^?^k"*  ^'""'"'^  ""^t  the  streith^n! 
Ing  of  the  humanities  as  such  is  in  the1>ubllc 
interest.  The  National  Government  iSJ  to 
K^^  A.'^K°"^  **"'  ^'•^  °^  yo"'  Comiil^ 
^^n,?f  *''*  Humanlltes:  "Through  the  hu- 
manltles  we  may  utek  intellectual  humility 
?^^1  «^  **?  '^"^y-  """^  emotional  dUcU 
UmI  ^^.''f"  °"*y  ^'O'"*  *°  know  the 
excitement  of  ideas,  the  power  of  imaglna. 

^ailv"?.''pmt%'^""P^'^  '"^«^«  °'  «»• 
Ultimately,    the    fate    of    the    humanities 

T^duals:  scholars  who  pursue  their  researches 
r™"7*r  M?*^  "*y  lead— guided  by  their 
own  Intelligence  and  by  the  canons  ^ 
scholarship  Itself. 

Hi^'T,  ''^?"^'1"«^.  »n  their  single-minded 
dedication  to  their  calling,  may  often  be  dei2 
to    the   cries    of   tbe    marketplace   and    the 

l?!^rT^*!'*  -eductlvs  voices  of  fashion 
and  of  expediency. 

Certainly  the  American  Council  of  Learned 
Societies  may  be  proud  of  it.  long  record  of 
supporUng  worthy  scholars  dwrnite  the 
apparent  lack  of  popular  interert  to  whaS 

in^"^  °'""fP'°P°"**'*o<>0-  Bymalntaln- 
ng  and   applying  tbe  most  rigorous  Intel- 

S^r.   •*«,'»''*'''••    o"en    in    Lflnance    of 

Counrn  ^  T°  ^L"^"^  *'""°**''  *^«  American 
CouncU  of  Learned  Societies  has  served  the 
humanities  and  the  Nation  as  well 

But  the  hUtory  of  the  American  CouncU 
^n^^xT'v  ?*=**"*•  »"«trate.  another  prln- 
Sfciion  ^'^  **^"'  mentioning  on  «ii. 
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In  every  field  of  inteUectual  endeavor  in 
the  sciences  as  weU  as  the  hiunamtles.  what 
today  appears  to  be  the  most  esoteric  and  im- 
practical research  may  tomorrow  prove  to  be 
of  the  utmost  practical  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. I  stress  "may"  because  I  do  not 
think  that  the  caae  for  besic  research  and 
scholarship  in  the  humanities  should  be 
made  to  rest  on  claims  of  practical  utility. 

In  this  connection  I  think,  for  example  of 
your  councll-s  continuing  interest  in  the 
study  and  understanding  of  languages.  For 
many  years,  yours  was  the  only  organization 
m  this  country  to  offer  encouragement  and 
support  for  scholarly  work  in  what  were  then 
rather  patronizingly  termed  "exotic"  lan- 
guages. 

Suddenly,  with  our  involvement  In  World 
War  n.  we  found  ourselves  in  urgent  need 
of  communicaUon  with  peoples  who  spoke 
some  of  these  languages. 

Besides  linguists,  we  also  needed  scholars 
whose  knowledge  of  the  basic  structure  of 
language  enabfed  them  to  develop  new  and 
more  effective  techniques  of  language  In- 
struction for  the  Armed  Forces.    *   ^*   "" 

r^J^A^^?  '^"^  *'*°  *^  ^^^  of  the  develop- 
ment in  this  country  of  area  studies,  in  which 
your  councU  has  also  played  a  leading  role 
>,.S!f  P°^^««'on  of  substantial  numbers  of 
high  y  trained  and  skilled  experts  on  tbe 
M.HH,^V^  cultures  of  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Middle  East,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Africa 

^t  "^  °^\  ^^^^  invaluable  national 
asset  The  United  States  would  simply  not 
be  able  to  discharge  iu  worldwide  re^ii,n8i- 
blMty  adequately  without  them. 

o.fi'^  ^^k"*  "'"•  *'°^-  *°'*  others  I  could 
^,r,;^  ♦  ."°L"'""'  Impractical  scholars 
^^^  """i^  ^  ™**  farsighted  than  many 
of  our  public  officials.  "«»"/ 

Inf  "M^  f  ^V^^"^  surprising  nor  distress- 
ing.    It  is,  in  fact,  as  it  shoiild  be. 

.n7'i!,^?°'*f~''y  disposition,  by  training, 
•^d  by  situatlon-ls  peculiarly  fitted  to  take 

^Ptii  V^^^*^  ''^*  o'  '""n  and  of  so- 
cieties.    To  do  so  is  both  his  privilege  and 

nubnc^r''""'^'^***'^  *^«  P'^^^^of 
pubUc  life  may  be— and  I  assure  you  there 

?ionf/°^;T*'''  opportunity  for  contempt! 
tlon  is  seldom  among  them. 

to  ^nH  ,  ^^^-  ^  •*°^  your  opportunity 
to  ponder  in  depth  and  at  lengto  all  the 
^^a^tions  of  human  knowledge  and  «! 

And  I  do  hope  that  the  program  of  the 
humanities  endowment  wUl  ^^e  soS* 
opportunity  for  scholar,  to  Unpart  morTS! 
rectly  and  regularly  their  unique  persnectlv 
and  inslghu  to  those  of  us  engaS^^^e 
business  of  governing  and  declsk.mn^,ng 
tt^r  "•tablishment  of  the  National  Founda- 
«on  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  for  the  humanltl^ 

a   few   words   of  advice   as   you  enter   it    I 
ro'^'^nP'T  »ay:   -Be  true  to  yoi^iv^  " 

toportent  to  you-gulded   by   tbe  internal 

'X^t^Z^Z"'''  ^"'  ""^  "'^^  ''^^^'^- 
I  hope  you  wUl  never  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  sacrifice  that  work  and  those 
standards  to  any  transitory  notions  of  «! 
pediency  or  popularity.  And,  in  your  corpo- 
rate capacity  as  the  representatives  an^^, 

^nl^.'J'.'^l  V'"°"'*  **°«  °'  thousand- 
rL,^^  *  -cholars,  I  hope  you  wUl  always 
remember  your  responsibility  to  speak  and 
to  act  for  your  constituency.  ^^ 

If  your  voice  has  been  heard  in  the  coun- 
cils of  government-and  it  ha»-it  is  because 
It  has  been  the  authenUc  voles  of  dedicated 
scholar..    This  must  continue  to  b«  the  case. 

By  being  true  to  themselves,  scholars  best 
serve  not  only  their  nations  and  their  tUnes 
but  aU  iTanirt^rt  na  ^g^  •«*"<». 
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Alabama  In^attrialist  Exprettes  Coaccm 
>at  Renf  Subiidie* 


ISION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

mt  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  tHOtrae  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

iday,  January  31,  1966 

Mr.  ilARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.)  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunitT  to  present  the  views  of  one  of 
Alabama's  outstanding  industrialists 
concerning  rent  subsidies.  The  follow- 
ing report  was  presented  to  the  Alabama 
congre^ional  delegation  at  the  recent 
Washington  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabama,  by  Mr.  Joe  H. 
Goldman,  public  relations  manager. 
Alabcuna  Operations  Aluminum  Co.  of 
America.  Mobile.  Ala. : 

RxMT  Subsidies:  Part  of  the  Urban  Deveiop- 

MENT  Act  of  1965 

(By  Joe  H.  Goldman) 

Senator  Spaucman.  we  are  well  aware  of 
your  perscmal  Interest  and  many  sccompllsh- 
menta  In  the  field  of  private  aad  public  bous- 
ing tbroughout  the  years. 

We  are  sympathetic  with  your  views  that 
the  rent  subsidies  portion  of  the  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  ie<iS  would  provide  8  mll- 
Uon  American  families,  now  living  In  slums, 
with  dKent  homes.  If  properly  administered. 

AftsrVtudylng  the  act  as  passed  and  the 
Vadaral  Housing  Administration's  Multi- 
family  Housing  Letter  No.  63,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  rent  subsidies  program  does 
not  reflect  the  thinking  and  Ideals  of  the 
people  of  Alabama. 

As  an  asaoclatlon.  we  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  ultimate  results  of  tbla  program  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  Mr.  Robert  Weaver,  bead  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Plnance  Agency.  In  repeated  testt- 
mouiee  before  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tees, has  declared  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  experiment  with  offering  underprivileged 
families  greater  opportunities  to  live  in  bet- 
ter neighborhoods. 

3.  The  Housing  Administration  In  their  MP 
Letter  No.  03  stated  that :  "Important  criteria 
with  regard  to  approval  of  a  rent  supplement 
^  project  will  Include  full  consideration  of  its 
contribution  to  assisting  In  integrating  in- 
come groups  and  furthering  the  legal  reqxUre- 
ments  and  obJecUves  of  equal  opportunity 
In  housing." 

3.  Under  the  provision  of  the  bill,  eligible 
projects  can  be  owned  by  private  nonprofit, 
limited  distribution  or  cooperative  mortga- 
gors. It  Is  difficult  to  visualize  the  NAACP, 
CORE,  SNICK,  and  church  organizations 
being  the  first  to  get  Into  the  housing  rental 
field.  By  the  same  token.  AIA.  as  well  as 
similar  organizations  could  qualify  as  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  mortgagors. 

4.  Units  authorised  under  this  bill  may 
consist  of  five  or  more  single  family  detached, 
now.  waLk-up.  or  other  type  muUlfamlly 
units. 

5.  Authorized  project  owners  can  select  oc- 
cupants—subject to  qualifications  established 
by  the  Hotislng  and  Home  Plnance  Agency 
or  a  private  agency  designated  by  the  HHPA 
concerning  the  criteria  for  eligibility. 

6.  While  the  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1986  is  effective  for  4  years,  the  Housing  Ad- 
ministration Is  authorized  to  enter  Into  40- 
year  rent-supplement  contracts  with  owner 
of  such  bousing. 

7.  Last  but  most  Important.  Presldeirt 
Johnson  has  announced  he  will  ask  Congress 
for  an  additional  $13  bUllon  to  pay  for  the 
Vietnam  war.  We  feel  that  •6  8  billion — ta 
blUloQ — or    whatever    the    figure — over    the 


next  40  years  la  too  much  for  a  program  com- 
pletely foreign  to  our  American  concepts. 

We  commend  all  our  representatives  for 
voting  to  delete  the  rent  subsidy  section  ot 
the  bill  when  It  was  before  the  Hoiise.  We 
also  commend  your  voting  to  eliminate  the 
funds  for  this  program.  In  our  opinion  there 
must  be  major  revisions  In  the  act  for  the 
protection  of  every  citizen  of  Alabama  before 
It  Is  implemented. 


Tomorrow,  Which  World? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJiesdav,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr  Speaker. 
Mr.  WUliam  J.  CouglUin.  editor  of  the 
Missiles  and  Rockets  magazine  discusses 
in  his  editorial  of  January  24.  1966,  the 
future  course  of  space  exploration.  He 
develops  the  analogy  of  our  current  ven- 
tures into  space  with  that  of  the  initial 
exploration  of  the  north  polar  region 
less  than  40  years  ago.  Mr.  Coughlln 
brings  home  the  spirit  of  our  space  ex- 
ploration efforts  in  this  well -written  ar- 
ticle and  identifies  one  of  the  several 
important  reasons  why  we  must  con- 
tinue this  effort. 
The  editorial  follows:  ^ 

ToMouow.  WmcH  Wo«u>?  '~ 
This  Nation,  and  this  administration,  face 
within  the  next  year  some  major  decisions 
about  the  future  course  of  space  exploration. 
A  committee  of  eminent  scientists  has 
Issued  a  thoughtful  report  on  the  directions 
stich  exploration  should  take.  Others  have 
made  their  recommendations.  Now.  deci- 
sions must  be  made. 

Should  we  concentrate  on  earth -orbiting 
space  stations?  Should  extensive  exploration 
of  the  moon  follow  the  initial  lunar  land- 
ings? Should  we  initiate  the  long  leadtlme 
projects  looking  toward  manned  landings  on 
Mars?  Should  we  lnste«d  step  up  unmanned 
exploration  of  the  Martian  surface?  Or 
should  Venus  be  the  focus  of  our  efforts  past 
the  moon? 

At  short  range,  all  of  these  seem  to  offer 
themselves  as  alternatives. 

History  teaches,  us.  however,  that  such 
exploration  is  more  likely  to  come  In  waves, 
one  overlapping  the  other,  than  In  single 
unlU.  each  with  a  distinct  beginning  and 
distinct  end. 

Man  strives  for  the  most  distant  objective 
within  reach  of  his  technology.  And  as  the 
first  explorers  try  and  try  again  on  that  fax 
reach,  others — at  first,  other  explorers  and 
scientists,  then  those  scouts  of  commerce, 
miners  and  trappers,  then  businessmen,  set- 
tlers and  shopkeep>er8 — follow  in  their  wake 
to  prote  and  develop  what  courage  has 
proven  ^talnable. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  understandable 
comparison  to  space  exploration  In  our  his- 
tory Is  the  exploration  and  development  of 
the  polar  regions.  Today's  coounerclal  bene- 
fits such  as  firs,  oil  from  Point  Barrow  and 
the  casual  use  of  airlines  across  the  top  of 
the  world  throw  into  shadow  the  gallant, 
dramatic  and  extremely  hazardous  efforts 
Initially  made  to  reach  unknown  areas  of 
the  earth's  surface. 

It  la  worthwhile  in  attempting  to  look 
ahead  at  space  exploration  to  look  backward 
at  polar  exploration,  particularly  at  the  first 
efforts  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by  air.  for 


there  lies  the  heritage  of  Apollo  and  the 
projects  to  follow.  It  is  easy  to  forget,  as  wr 
aim  for  the  moon,  that  the  North  Pole  wiis 
first  reached  by  air  less  than  40  years  ago. 

Each  advance  In  technology,  as  it  occurred. 
was  pressed  Into  the  battle  with  the  ele- 
ments, for  this  was  Indeed  a  battle,  not  Just 
against  the  unknown  but  against  the  un- 
done 

The  earliest  recorded  proposal  for  reaching 
the  P6le  by  air  seems  to  have  come  from  n 
Frenchman  who  suggested  to  his  govern- 
ment in  1845  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
by  balloon. 

Theory  did  not  become  reality  until  1897 
when  the  Swedish  explorer  Salomon  August 
Andrfe  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
with  two  companions  In  a  hydrogen-filled 
balloon. 

Why  did  he  go?  His  answer,  as  quoted 
by  Kurt  Stehllng  and  William  Seller,  now  a 
senior  editor  of  Missiles  and  Rockets,  In  tlielr 
fascinating  book  "Skyhooks,"  rings  down 
through  the  years  as  an  answer  to  those  who 
ask   today  why  we  go  Into  space: 

"I'll  be  giving  the  world  something  It's 
never  had  before,  a  knowledge  of  the  Arctic. 
Is  there  land  in  the  Arctic,  or  is  It  merely  a 
mass  of  floating  snow  and  tee?  Will  we  find 
life  there?  If  we  do.  how  Is  It  able  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  cold?  If  we  leem  this,  perhaps 
some  day  we  will  be  able  to  populate  that 
region.  Oh,  there  are  so  many  answers 
locked  in  that  frozen  area  that  I  hope  I'll 
have  the  knowledge  and  strength  to  learn 
even  a  few  of  them." 

Andr^  and  his  companions  perished  In 
their  attempt.  Their  balloon  went  to  ground 
3  days  and  300  miles  from  their  takeoff  from 
Danes  Island  on  July  14,  1897.  The  world 
learned  33  years  later,  when  their  bodies  and 
diaries  were  discovered,  that  they  had  died 
In  October  of  1897  while  attempting  to  return 
to  civilization  on   foot. 

According  to  Basil  CTlarke  In  his  book 
"Polar  Flight,"  the  flrst  to  fly  an  aircraft 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle  was  a  Russian  avi- 
ator, Lieutenant  Nagurskl.  during  World 
War  I.  But  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
was  not  made  until  Roald  Amundsen  and 
Lincoln  ElUworth  tried  it  In  1926  In  the 
N.24  and  N.26  Dornler  Wal  twin-engined 
flying  boats.  That  effort  ended  In  forced 
landings  136  miles  from  the  Pole  and  only 
by  extreme  effort  did  the  party  manage  to 
return  to  Spltzbcrgen.  having  fallen  short  of 
their  goal  but  having  flovm  farther  north 
than  anyone  before  them. 

Tlje  effort  to  reach  the  Pole  by  air  finally 
came  down  to  a  race  between  Richard  E.  Byrd 
and  Floyd  Bennett  In  a  three-cnglned  Fukker 
powered  by  220  horsepower  Wright  Whirl- 
winds and  the  Italian  airship  Norge  under 
the  command  of  Amundsen,  Ellsworth,  and 
Umberto  Noblle. 

This  was  truly  an  International  effort,  with 
Italians.  Norwegians,  and  an  American  in 
the  airship  crew,  and  with  the  British  and 
Russians  providing  aid  enroute.  It  reached 
the  Pole  on  May  12. 1926. 

It  Is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  It  ended 
on  a  bitter  note  when  Amundsen  felt  that 
Noblle.  donning  the  uniform  of  a  full  Italian 
general  on  arrival  In  Seattle,  attempted  to 
claim  all  the  credit.  Ironically.  Amundsen 
later  was  killed  while  on  an  Arctic  search  for 
Noblle.  who  crashed  but  was  rescued. 

Biggest  dlsapp>olntment  of  the  voyage  of 
the  Norge,  however,  was  the  news  that  Byrd 
and  Bennett  reached  the  Pole  in  their  Fokker 
May  9,  3  days  earlier,  to  become  the  first  air- 
men to  accomplish  the  feat. 

With  exploration  and  development  of  tht 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  still  underway, 
how  Is  It  piosslble  then  to  say  where  space  ex- 
ploration will  lead  us?  But  polar  history 
teaches  tu  what  courage  and  determination 
can  achieve  and  points  to  the  decisions  we 
must  make  this  year.  The  answer  to  those 
who  ask.  ''Why  should  man  go  into  sp.ice?" 
Is  that  we  have  always  gone. 


Be  Still  and  Know  That  I  An  God 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1966 

^.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania,  gave 
the  sermon  at  St.  John's  Chi«ch— Epis- 
copal—In  Georgetown  at  the  Annual 
Church  and  Government  Sunday.  He 
spoke  with  eloquence  and  deep  feeling 
of  need  for  people  In  today's  world  to 
better  understand  their  God.  So  that 
more  people  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  these  Important  remarks  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

AODBKSS    BT    U.S.    SENATOK    HuOH    SCOTT.    AN- 
NUAL  Church   and   Government  Sundat 

jANtJABT  9.  1966.  AT  THE  ST.  JOHN'S  CHUECH 

(Episcopal),     Georgetown,     Washincton 
DC 

"What  Is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
'    him?"    Psalms  8,  verse  4.    "Thou  makest  him 
to    have    dominion    of    the    works    of    Thy 
hands."    Verse  6. 

Confronted  by  the  Incredible  advances  of 
the  modern  world,  has  the  Inner  nature  of 
man  been  affected,  and  If  so.  In  what  way? 
The  discoveries  within  a  single  century  have 
surely  altered  the  course  of  man's  progress 
more  than  the  sum  total  of  all  the  term  of 
man's  prior  existence  on  this  earth. 

What  of  man  against  the  machine?  How 
has  he  fared?  The  machine  drastically  alters 
the  course  of  man.  speeds  up  his  timetable  a 
hundredfold,  even  a  thousandfold  and.  In 
space  opens  a  new  dimension  to  be  conquered. 
What  of  the  effect  upon  man's  relaUonshlp  to 

Automation  may  be  defined  as  the  substi- 
tution by  machines  for  the  physical  strength 
of  man.  Cybernetics  may  be  described  as  the 
substitution  by  machines  for  the  mental  op- 
erations of  man. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  recenUy  the 
somewhat  Irreverent  story  told  by  techni- 
cians, about  computers.  The  story  goes  that 
ft  huge  computer  was  fed  this  question:  "Is 
there  a  God?"  The  computer  whu-red.  buzzed 
and  finally  read  out:  "Now  there  Is." 

Well,  the  most  deeply  thoughtful  explorers 
or  the  nature  of  the  universe  find,  of  course 
that  the  more  they  learn,  the  more  there  Is  to 
learn.  The  deeper  they  probe,  the  more  likely 
they  are  to  flnd  that  the  acceptance  of  God 
the  Creator.  Is  essential  to  the  verity  of  theU^ 
theorizing. 

Einstein  caused  the  wortd  to  know  the 
meaning  of  E  equals  MO",  but  behind  this 
equation  of  destruction,  beyond  the  dis- 
covery of  a  key  to  unleash  the  powers  of  the 
earth  and  the  air,  lies  the  creative,  all-know- 
ing force  which  is  God. 

Men  have  beUeved  (as  the  anclent« 
thought)  that  Heaven  Is  upon  some  moun- 
tain top.  or  beyond  the  sky  or  at  the  far- 
thest  reaches   of   the  stars.    Though  men 
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have  dispatched  their  mUids  to  search  In 
ttie  far  places,  the  longest  Journey  cannot 
but  bring  one  back  to  the  simplest  truth- 
that  God  Is  surely  to  be  found  within  each 
human  heart. 

Let  tis  return  to  man  and  the  machine- 
servant  or  master?  It  is  true  that  automa- 
tion and  cybernetics  bring  with  them 
deprivations  and  dislocations.  They  may. 
and  do,  reduce  employment,  especially  in 
the  areas  of  their  original  Impact.  In  time 
more  employment  Is  created,  more  leisure  Is 
made  possible  for  the  employee.  Leisure 
wisely  used,  can  open  new  worlds,  hereto- 
fore unsavored. 

Automation,  the  machine,  is  not  superior 
to  man.  It  does  not  supplant  man  in  the 
scheme  of  nature  any  more  than  the  sectilar 
church  can.  In  this  aspect,  supplant  the 
spiritual  church.  The  good  works  of  auto- 
mation may  serve  to  free  the  Indlvldtial  to 
provide  more  time  to  adjust  more  agreeably 
to  a  vrtdened  vista,  perhaps  even  to  give 
more  thought  to  his  meaning  as  man  The 
good  works  of  the  secular  church  bring 
religion  into  involvement  with  the  problems 
of  modern  living.  As  we  have  Just  read  in 
Psalm  72:  "He  shall  defend  the  children  of 
the  poor  "  The  spiritual  conunltment  of 
the  church  impels  it  still  to  minister  to  the 
souls  of  men. 

A  more  automated  community  need  never 
be  a  less  spiritual  commtinlty.  as  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  computerized  atomic  energy 
communities  In  New  Mexico  and  Tennessee 
For  it  U  eternally  true  that  there  Is  no  ma- 
chine to  replace  thoee  Inner  fires  of  Inspira- 
Uon.  to  create  the  Indispensable  ideas  which 
only  men  can  feed  to  the  machines. 

No  cybernetic  formulas  to  simplify  with 
computers  the  Intricate  problems  of  men  In 
space  can  ever  put  men  in  orbit  unUl  after 
other  human  beings  have  conceived  within 
themselves,  and  then  pursued,  the  challenges 
offered  by  the  unexplored. 

However  much  the  Sunday  supplement 
writers  may  dwell  on  the  so-caUed  illUnitable 
potential  of  the  machine,  that  power  is  al- 
ways lUnited,  always  finite.  For  the  machine 
is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  servant  of  man,  for 
good  or  ill.  The  power  for  good  Is  Illimitable 
IX  "the  spirit  of  man  that  Ls  In  him,  to  the 
light  of  the  vision  wakes."  Not  all  of  the 
computers  in  the  world,  nor  all  of  the  mathe- 
matical equations  of  cybernetics  can  create 
that  vision,  nor  can  any  manmade  thing 
without  the  guidance  of  man,  bring  an  idea 
tUllfe. 

Prom  whence,  then,  comee  "the  light  of 
the  vision"?  This  is  no  vision  fabricated  of 
metals,  plastics  or  electricity.  Nor  Is  man 
alone,  within  himself,  capable  of  the  wonders 
which  man  has  wrought.  Many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  the  glorious  celling  In  the  Sla- 
tlne  Chapel,  painted  by  Mlchaelangelo.  so 
surely  Illumined  with  his  own  inner  vision. 
There  one  sees — and  feela— the  hand  of  man 
reaching,  straining  to  Its  uttermost  to  touch 
the  hand  of  God,  to  receive  from  the  Al- 
mighty the  gift  of  life. 

"The  Ught  of  the  vision"  Is  a  gift  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

Men  today  through  prayer,  commtmlon, 
dedication,  zeal  or  devout  determlnaUon 
summon  up  inner  resources  when  they  touch 
the  hand  of  God.  Inner  fires  are  set  aflame, 
to  conquer  the  mysteries  of  the  unknown  to 
light  the  way  of  the  future.  In  harmony 
with  God's  purpose,  he  may  give  life  a«  the 
poet  Goethe  did.    Consider  the  power  poten- 


tial,   to    use    modem    terms,    of    these    two 

thoughts  which  Goethe  has  left  with  us 
"Nothing  Is  more  terrible  than  Ignorance 

In  action,"  and 

"That  which  we  have  Inherited  from  our 

forefathers,  we  must  earn  again,  In  order  to 

deserve." 

So,    Imperishable    ideas    are    fiung     like 

torches,  to  be  retrieved  and  carried  aloft  by 

others,  from  day  to  uncotmtable  day. 

How  wise  are  they  who  know  that  these 

things  they  have  done  are  not  of  their  own 
human  doing.  There  Is  the  cry  of  one  who 
made  possible  our  now  commonplace  tele- 
phone, when  he  viewed  its  success:  "What 
hath  God  wrought." 

No  one  will  claim  that  any  electronic  device 
has  ever  been  sparked  by  the  touch  of  Gods 
hand.  But  every  sUigle  thing  which  goes 
Into  that  complicated  engineering  marvel  has 
been  conceived  by  men.  who.  without  in- 
spU-atlon.  which  U  the  heritage  of  Gods 
challenge  to  man,  would  have  been  as  power- 
less to  start  themselves  as  are  the  machines. 
In  aU  of  our  "stUI  achieving  still  pursu- 
liig."  amidst  the  ttunult  of  this  modem  busy 
world,  let  us  never  forget  that  there  Is  a 
voice  to  be  heard,  a  voice  which  Is  not  our 
voice,  yet  mindful  of  us.  Informing  us  all 
commanding  us  all : 

"Be  still— and  know  that  I  am  God." 


lUE  To  Raise  Dollars  To  Constmct 
Vietnam  Refugee  Resettlement  Vil- 
lage   • 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    J^RSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 


Mr.  MINISH.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  call  ai*ention 
to  a  project  of  my  union,  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Works,  APL-CIO,  to  help  the 
innocent  victims  of  the  'Vietnam  conflict 
rebuUd  their  lives.    Under  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  lUE  Executive  Board  on 
December  8,  1965,  a  campaign  has  been 
launched  to  obtain  a  dollar  from  each 
member  to  construct  a  refugee  resettle- 
ment village  in  South  Vietnam  to  assist 
displaced  families  and  orphans  in  shap- 
ing  a   better,   more   productive   future. 
Recognizing  that  peace  with  freedom  is 
impossible    while    people    are    hungry- 
homeless,  and  jobless,  the  lUE  has    in 
characteristic  fashion,  taken  construc- 
tive, positive  action  to  help  win  the  peace 
and  the  people.    Knowing  my  fellow  lUE 
members'  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  com- 
passion, I  am  confldent  of  the  success  of 
this  laudable  people-to-people,  unlon-to- 
union  program. 

The  underlying  hope  of  these  good 
Americans  who  are  ccwitributing  their 
dollars  and  good  will  to  the  victims  of 
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war  was  siunmarlzed  In  an  editorial  In 
the  njE  News  of  December  23,  1965: 

And  yet,  tf  BIK  succeeds  In  the  village,  and 
others  can  flml  their  way  of  helping,  and 
governments  can  tackle  the  big  picture  In 
time,  perhaps  we  can  prevent  another  Viet- 
nam from  plaguing  the  earth. 

The  details  of  the  project  are  con- 
tained In  the  following  articles  that  ap- 
peared In  the  December  23  and  January 
6  issues  of  the  lUE  News : 

(Prom  the   lUB  News,  Dec.  23,  1085) 
lUE  To  Raise  Doixais  To  CoNsrancr  Virr- 

NAJI     ReTCGEX    RlSETTLJllICNT     Vn.LAGE 

To  aid  the  Innocent  victims  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  lUB  Executive  Board,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  has  InlUated  a  subscription  cam- 
paign of  91  per  member.  The  action  stems 
from  a  resolution!  adopted  at  the  December 
11  meeting  In  San  Francisco,  expressing  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  policy  on  Viet- 
nam. 

jMovlng  quickly  to  implement  the  resolu- 
^i\oa — which  was  adopted  after  a  long  and 
Uiorough  discussion— lUE  National  and 
International  Affairs  Director  Al  Loewenthal, 
•ctlng  under  the  direction  of  President  Jen- 
nings, met  with  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  and  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  to  ascertain  needs  In 
o*-der  to  develop  a  meaningful  program. 

Among  thoae  consulted  were  three  Govern- 
ment officials  who  also  carry  ItTE  member- 
ship cards:  Howard  Robinson,  State  Depart- 
ment labor  adviser  for  Par  Eastern  affairs: 
John  Dillon,  chief  of  program  coordination 
of  AID'S  office  of  labor  affairs;  Emll  Llndahl. 
AID  labor  technical  officer,  now  working  In 
Vietnam. 

Others  who  were  consulted  by  Loewenthal 
were  George  Goes.  AID  Vietnam  Relief  Co- 
ordinator, and  Paul  Schuler,  acting  Par  East 
labor  adviser  for  AID. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations.  ITTE  has 
undertaken  to  raise  a  dollar  from  each  mem- 
ber to  establish  a  refugee  resettlement  village 
In  South  Vietnam  working  together  with  the 
Vietnamese    labor    movement     (CVT)     and 

The  lEB  originally  contemplated  a  chil- 
dren's village  for  orphans,  but  Vietnamese 
labor  leaders  and  AID  officials  In  Vietnam 
Informed  the  union  that  a  refi^ee  resettle- 
ment vUlage  would  fill  a  greater  need  by 
bringing  orphans  together  with  famUles  and 
by  helping  all  displaced  clvUlans  help  them- 
•elves  to  build  new  lives. 

According  to  surveys  made  for  President 
Johnson  by  a  seven-man  team  ot  voluntary 
agency  repreaentaUvea  last  month.  "The 
number  of  refugees  In  Vietnam  will  In  aU 
probability  Increase  by  the  end  of  1965  to 
something  In  the  magnitude  of  1  million 
persons." 

In  an  article,  prepared  for  the  New  Tork 
Times.  Dr  Howard  A.  Rusk  declared.  '•Presi- 
dent Johnson  baa  asked  for  greater  pubUc 
support  of  our  voluntary  agencies  In  Vietnam 
and  Increased  partlclpaUon  by  free  world 
naUons.  What  la  being  done  is  l)elng  done 
well  but  the  needs  are  so  great  they  cannot 
be  met  by  our  preaent  effort.  That  effort 
must  be  tremendotisly  Increased  U  we  are 
to  win  the  peace  and  win  the  people." 

Vlce  President  Hcmr  H.  HuMpmrr  r»- 
cently  said.  "The  opportunity  is  to  trans- 
form the  refugees  from  a  national  liability 
to  a  national  asset — to  seize  this  opportunity 
to  help  the  displaced  people  of  Vietnam  help 
themselves  to  a  more  secure  and  productive 
Bfe  through  Government-sponsored  programs 
of  resettlement,  vocational  training,  agri- 
cultural training,  and  technical  assistance  in 
the  fields  of  health.  educaUon,  public  works, 
and  public  safety. 

"The  United  State*  Is  supporUng  thsM 
refugee  relief  and  rehabiUtatlon  programs  of 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  with  all  the 
appUcable   resources   at   Its    disposal — AID, 


U.S.   voluntary  agencies,  and  UA   mlUtary 
materials  and  personnel." 

A  call  for  more  voluntary  agencies  to  join 
In  "a  great  IntemaUonal  effort  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam"  In  civic  acUon 
programs  was  Issued  earlier  this  month  by 
Senator  ESjward  M.  Kcnnxdt,  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  &- 
capees.  He  emphasized  the  great  need  for 
"refugee  aid  programs." 

The  resolution  of  the  lUE  executive  board 
expressed  the  union's  support  "of  the  VS. 
commitment  In  Vietnam  to  establish  peace 
with  freedom." 

It  cited  President  Johnson's  April  7.  1065 
speech  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  In  which 
he  offered  to  enter  Into  "unconditional  ne- 
gotiations "  and  pledged  to  meet  the  basic 
problems  of  human  suffering  and  Impoverish- 
ment by  asking  Congress  for  a  91  bllllon 
Investment  to  aid  the  economic  development 
of  southeast  Asia. 

"The  President  has  clearly  extended  the 
offer  of  peace  and  though  rebuffed  many 
times  his  offer  remains  the  core  of  American 
policy."  the  board  resolution  declared. 

"Until  Hanoi  agrees  to  come  to  a  (in- 
ference and  negotiate  a  settlement,  there  is 
no  alternative  other  than  that  American  dip- 
lomacy and  military  Involvement  be  carried 
on  vigorously  and  continuously  to  bring  them 
to  the  bargaining  table. 

"We  must  convince  the  Communists  that 
their  error  is  both  military  and  political  and 
that  their  stubborn  refusal  to  recognize  real- 
ity by  the  prolongation  of  hosUlltles  is  inflict- 
ing misery  beyond  toleration  upon  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  We  must  make  clear  that  their 
resistance  to  unconditional  negotutlons 
strengthens  each  day  our  detarmlnatlon  to 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace." 

The  lUE  Board  pledged  full  backing  to 
our  fellow  countrymen  who  are  charged  with 
the  delicate  and  dangerous  military  tasks  of 
carrying  out  American  policy  .n  Vietnam"  as 
well  as  to  "the  Innocent  vlctlma  of  that  con- 
flict." 

In  addition  to  the  91  a  member  subscrip- 
tion campaign  for  the  refugee  resetUement 
Tillage,  the  board  endorsed  campaigns  for 
CARE  and  USO  "to  express  our  regard  for  the 
military  personnel  on  active  duty  there." 
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In  the  program,  according  to  lUE  Interna- 
tlonal   Affairs   Director   Al   Loewenthal. 

MThy  should  an  lUE  member  give  a  dollar 
to  help  biUld  a  village  of  homes  and  farms 
and  Jobs  for  Vietnamese  refugees  they  have 
never  seen?  For  some  it  Is  because  we  must 
win  the  people  as  well  as  the  peace  In  South 
Vietnam  to  prevent  the  Communists  from 
controlling  all  of  southeast  Asia.  For  others. 
It  Is  because  children  and  women  and  old 
folks  are  crying  out  for  help  so  that  they  can 
help  themselves. 

Whatever  your  reason,  the  need  exists  and 
your  dollar  can  help.  Won't  you  be  one  of 
those  who  care  enough  to  give?  Checks 
should  be  made  payable  to:  lUE  Refugee  Re- 
setUement VUlage  in  South- Vietnam,  and 
sent  to  lUE  N.itlonal  and  International  Af- 
fairs Department.  1126  16tli  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 


Cu»ter   Coanty'i   Pioneer   Dr.   McArthur 
Foresaw  Fnhire  Greatness 


(From  the  lUE  News,  Jan.  6.  19661 
To  Win  the  Peace  and  the  Pbople  d»  Viet- 
NAM — The  rUE  HxLFs 
Fleeing  from  the  terrorism  of  the  Vletcong 
and  the  Increasing  scale  of  military  action, 
some  1  million  persons  have  left  their  homes 
and  sources  of  Uvellhood  to  seek  refuge  In 
areas  controlled  by  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  They  are  mostly  womren 
and  children  and  old  folks.  After  26  years  of 
war.  they  are  a  Ured.  disillusioned  eind  skep- 
tical people.  According  to  a  team  of  U.S.  vol- 
untary agency  representatives  who  went  to 
Bouth  Vietnam  to  look  at  the  problem  last 
October,  th*  refugees  "will  have  to  be  con- 
vinced over  a  period  of  time  before  they  gen- 
uinely resettle  In  reasonably  normal  pursuits 
on  their  own." 

Last  month  the  lUE  International  Execu- 
tive Board  also  took  a  look  at  the  Vietnam 
situation  and  voted  unanimously  to  support 
President  Johnson's  policy.  At  the  same 
time.  In  recognition  "of  the  suffering  Inflicted 
upon  the  people  of  Vietnam,  most  particu- 
larly upon  the  Innocent  victims  of  that  con- 
flict," the  IDE  Board  decided  to  help.  After 
consulting  with  the  Vietnamese  Confedera- 
tion of  lAbor  (CVT)  and  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID).  President  Jennings  announced  lUE's 
help  would  be  the  raising  of  voluntary  dol- 
lars to  build  a  refugee  resetUement  vlllags 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Vietnamese  labor  leaders  suggested  the  vU- 
lage based  on  knowledge  of  th«  needs  of  the 
refugees,  and  the  CVT  wlU  be  a  full  partner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  L  HRUSKA 

or    NEBRASKA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  60  years 
ago  this  week,  the  Custer  County  Chief, 
published  in  Broken  Bow,  Nebr.,  con-  ' 
ducted  a  contest  for  the  best  article  writ- 
ten on  Custer  County. 

The  prize  was  a  leather-bound  edition 
of  the  collected  works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
It  was  won  by  a  young  physician  named 
Dr.  A.  J,  McArthur  who.  In  a  real  sense, 
was  a  pioneer  doctor  on  the  Nebraska 
prairie. 

The  volume  was  Inscribed  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Arthur by  the  "Purcell  Bros.,  Publishers, 
the  Chief."  It  Is  of  Interest.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Purcell  family,  represented 
now  by  Mr.  Harry  C.  Purcell,  Is  still  edit- 
ing and  publishing  the  Custer  County 
Chief. 

Dr.  McArthur  died  in  1942,  but  on  this 
60th  anniversary  of  his  prize-winning 
essay,  it  is  appropriate  to  think  back  to 
that  time  and  to  consider  his  predictions, 
hopes,  and  aspirations  for  the  area  he 
loved  so  welL 

Dr.  McArthur  graduated  In  1891 
from  the  St.  Louis  School  of  Medicine, 
now  the  medical  school  of  the  Washing- 
ton University  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  As  a 
young  man,  he  came  to  Custer  County 
and  settled  on  a  farm  outside  the  city 
of  Broken  Bow.  There  he  raised  12  chil- 
dren and. established  his  medical  prac- 
tice, a  practice  that  took  him  great  dis- 
tances in  this  county  with  its  2,600 
square  miles  of  area. 

He  was  one  of  two  coimtry  physicians 
who  traveled  the  wide  expanse  of  this 
sprawling  county  in  a  horse  and  buggy. 
As  he  traveled  through  Custer  Coimty, 
he  grew  familiar  with  the  general  topog- 
raphy of  the  area  which  at  that  time  was 
not  completely  cultivated  or  settled.  Dr. 
McArthur  envisioned  bountiful  harvests 
and  a  long  and  productive  future  for  the 
rolling  grasslands,  fine  winter  ranges  for 
cattle,  and  plenty  of  water. 

It  la  interesting  to  note  that  the  pre- 
dictions of  this  leading  citizen  came  to 
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be  realized.  In  1906.  Dr.  McArthur 
called  Custer  Coimty  an  "empire"  of 
"stupendous  possibilities."    And  It  was. 

The  "Uttle  patches  of  alfalfa"  of  which 
Dr.  McArthur  wrote  now  place  Custer 
County  nrst  in  the  State  alfalfa  acreage. 
Cattle,  by  far  the  most  important  tsrpe 
of  livestock,  have  thrived  on  the  grazing 
lands  so  that  the  county  now  ranks  sec- 
ond in  the  total  number  of  cattle.  This 
number  has  helped  considerably  to  as- 
sure Nebraska's  leading  place  in  the  cat- 
tle industry.  Com,  rye,  wild  hay,  and 
wheat  production  also  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  economic  stability  of 
this  coimty. 

Dr.  A.  J.  McArthur,  a  man  of  vision, 
would  be  proud  of  Custer  County  and  its 
people  who  build  up  the  county's  re- 
sources. Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  winning  essay  of  Dr. 
A.  J.  McArthur  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CUSTm     COTTNTT    ANI>    IT8    FOTUaE    PKOSPECTS 

(By  Dr.  A.  J.  McArthur) 
J.  Protor  Knott  once  himiorou^ly  stated 
that  the  city  of  Duluith  Is  exacUy  In  the 
center  of  the  universe,  and  for  proof  ad- 
duced the  fact  that  the  horizon  came  down 
to  meet  the  eai-th  at  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance. In  all  dlrecUons.  This  is  Is  eqiially 
true  of  Custer  Coxmty,  but  It  Is  further  true 
that  Custer  County  Is  the  center  of  the  most 
central  State  In  the  Union,  which,  In  Its 
turn.  Is  the  most  central  country  In  the  first 
continent  on  the  globe.  To  the  un- 
sophisticated eastern  tenderfoot,  who,  in  a 
llfeUme,  never  ventures  beyond  the  purlieus 
of  his  township,  central  Nebraska  is  only  a 
barren  windy  waste,  scorned  by  the  flocks  of 
cranes  and  geese  as  they  hasten  over,  and 
peopled  only  by  rattleenakes  and  skulking 
coyotes. 

"Happy  Is  the  country  that  has  no  history." 
for  It  means  peace  and  prosperity.  What  a 
sight  It  woxild  be  to  one  of  these  men,  who 
every  morning  of  his  life  ha^  taken  his  little 
basket  and  gone  out  to  feed  his  dozen  shoats. 
If  he  could  visit  an  average  Custer  Coimty 
farm,  to  see  the  farmer  hitch  a  stout  team  to 
a  big  wagon,  scoop  in  50  bushels  of  com  and 
drive  to  the  feed  yard  with  the  morning  ra- 
tions of  a  quarter  acre  of  hogs.  Then  to 
realize  that  this  Is  only  the  commencement 
of  the  morning  chores,  that  there  are  more^ 
hogs  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  cattle  still  to 
be  fed.  When  he  looks  at  the  alfalfa  meadow, 
dotted  with  scores  of  stacks,  looking  In  the 
distance  like  the  tented  bivouac  of  an  army, 
he  will  remember  how.  for  years,  he  has  care- 
fully fed  old  Dobbin  a  little  Umothy 
sprinkled  with  water  to  guard  against  the 
heaves,  and  pitied  "those  who  dwell  In  desert 
places." 

The  name  of  Custer  County  and  the  name 
of  her  metropolis.  Broken  Bow,  conjure 
visions  of  clashing  interest  and  border  strife, 
but  the  strife  has  long  since  ceased.  The 
Indian,  In  token  of  defeat,  has  cast  down  his 
broken  bow  and  passed  on  to  the  west,  and 
where  once  roamed  the  majestic  herds  of 
buffalo  are  now  found  thfe  matchless  herds 
of  fine  catUe. 

We  have  often  wondered  If  the  residents  of 
Custer  County  ever  think  upon  her  stupen- 
dous poesiblUtles  or  speculate  upon  her 
future. 

We  have  an  empire  within  our  borders. 
Custer  County  contains  more  than  iVi  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  Larger  than  some  of  the 
States,  larger  than  some  of  the  monarchies 
of  antiquity,  the  hUtory  of  whose  people  and 
their  deeds  of  valor  is  now  taught  in  our 
public  schools.    Infinitely  larger,  if  measured 
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by  th«  lavish  ensemblage  of  natural  resources 
of  this,  "The  Great  American  Desert." 

How  many  farmers  can  remember  with 
what  misgivings  they  first  ventured  Into 
Custer  County,  25  years  ago.  Timidly,  tenta- 
tively, looking  back,  but  dreading  the 
derision  that  awaited  than  there,  they  foimd 
the  EHdorado  of  their  dreams: 

A  soil  which,  "tickled  with  a  hoe,  laughed 
with  a  bounteous  harvest,"  and  which,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  cultivation.  Is  Uis 
same  soil  still.  i 

Expecting  to  find  man  wandering.  Insane 
from  thirst,  they  foimd  a  water  coiu-se  every 
10  mllea,  a  climate  that  gave  new  life  and 
strength,  cool  nights,  that  snatched  the 
languor  from  the  most  wearied  limbs,  and — 
and  fleas. 

Some  turned  back,  of  course.  Natvire 
would  furnish  the  grist,  but  nature  would 
not  grind  It.  so  they  went  back  to  their  wives 
folks  to  gather  hickory  nut«  and  persimmons. 
And  now  Custer  County  Is  about  to  realize 
her  hopes,  to  stand  free  from  the  calumny 
of  her  traducers.  When  It  takes  half  a  train 
to  haul  a  man's  stock  to  market,  he  is  past 
the  place  where  you  can  argue  with  him 
about  his  prosperity  or  raise  the  ghost  of  his 
long  forgotten  doubte  as  to  his  coimtry. 
Long  misunderstood  and  reviled,  farmers  are 
coming  to  understand  that  Custer  County  Is 
mighty,  but  benign,  if  her  moods  and  pecu- 
liarities are  respected. 

She  has  shown  her  contempt  for  long- 
haired prophets  and  rainmakers,  and  has 
settled  down  to  certain  crops  equal  to  any 
produced  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  great  activity  In  real  estate  and  the 
rapid  advance  in  value  of  land  shows  that 
farmers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  coun- 
try.    Land  Is  still  ridiculously  cheap. 

Eastern  men  who  come  here  are  made  sus- 
picious by  the  mean  prices  that  farmers  put 
on  their  land.  We  simply  have  not  the  nerve 
or  the  sense  to  ask  for  it  what  It  Is  worth. 
Real  estate  men  are  growing  rich  buying  from 
the  unwary  and  in  a  few  days  selling  again, 
often  for  nearly  double  the  purchase  price. 
Think  how  rapidly  the  country  is  developing. 
aU  because  of  a  better  understanding  of  the 
climate  and  soil.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  winter  wheat  could 
not  be  grown  here.  Now  it  Is  a  staple  crop 
and  the  yield  equal  to  that  of  the  northern 
wheat  belt.  How  long  since  every  farmer  be- 
lieved that  the  native  grass  was  the  only 
forage  or  pasture  that  would  grow  here.  Now 
there  are  numbers  of  grasses  that  only  need 
a  start  to  thrive  here  and  outyleld  the  native 
grass  5  to  1 . 

In  annual  glasses  we  have  never  In  any 
other  country  seen  such  profusion  of  varie- 
ties or  such  rank  growth. 

A  few  years  ago  farmers  were  raising  Uttle 
patches  of  alfalfa  In  their  gardens.  Indiffer- 
ent, without  confidence,  saving  a  little  seed 
to  sow  the  next  year.  Now  It  Is  the  staff  of 
the  country,  ranking  right  with  com  In  all 
aroilnd  utility.  The  yield  of  alfalfa  Is  almost 
past  belief.  One  acre  will  feed  20  hogs 
through  the  entire  summer  and  It  defies  the 
frost  until  late  In  the  fall.  If  mowed  and 
carefully  saved,  an  acre  of  alfalfa  will  make 
from  8  to  12  tons  of  hay. 

Brome  grass  Is  proving  Itself  to  be  a  close 
second,  with  the  added  advantage  that  It  may 
be  pastured  at  any  time  with  impunity. 

With  the  coming  of  these  things  Is  come 
the  honey  bee.  With  ordinary  care  bees  in- 
crease very  rapidly  and  produce  honey  In 
plenty  and  of  fine  guality.  They  care  noth- 
ing for  wire  fences  and  will  garner  from 
your  neighbor's  field  as  weU  as  from  your 
own.  and  will  go  a  long  way  to  do  It.  In  a 
short  time  this  country  will  outclass  all 
others  In  bee  culture  and  the  production 
of  honey. 

Nearty  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  now  grown 
here,  not  only  successfully,  but  with  profit. 

A  "lick  and  a  promise"  will  not  grow  com 
nor  will  it  grow  fruit  trees.    Neither  do  fruit 


trees,    especially    when    young,    make    good 
pasture  for  cows.     But   the  right  varieties, " 
properly  planned  and  properly  cared  for,  wlU 
produce  fruit  of  any  kind. 

Who  thought  of  strawberries,  some  years 
ago?  Now  farmers  raise  them  by  the  bushel. 
Th^  whole  secret,  in  Custer  County,  Is  in 
knowing  the  climate  and  soil,  and  a  rea- 
sonable care  of  the  crop.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  omit  the  most  important  crt^  of  all — 
the  babies.  For  no  other  crop  Is  the  soil 
so  productive.  Families  of  10  or  a  dozen  are 
found  on  every  section,  and  upon  no  other 
crop  does  the  future  greatness  of  this  coun- 
ty so  much  depend. 

Nothing  else  so  completes  a  man's  satis- 
faction with  Custer  County,  as  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  his  boyhood. 

There  will  come  the  homesickness — the 
longing  to  go  back:  '■•  •  •  back  to  Grigsby's 
Station.  Back  where  we  used  to  be  so  happy 
and  so  pore." 

He  will  go  and  come  again  entirely  disil- 
lusioned of  the  sylvan  and  elyslan  memories 
that  he  has  cherished,  and  wondering  how 
people  there  manage  to  make  a  living.  They 
don't.  The  New  England  States  are  dotted 
with  hundreds  of  deserted  farms,  so  worth- 
less and  so  numerous  that  they  are  becoming 
a  huge  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  people 
of  these  States. 

Great  as  Custer  (Jounty  has  already  come 
to  be.  she  Is  still  in  the  early  morning  of 
her  life,  a  toddling  infant  Just  quitting  the 
threshold  of  her  nursery  for  a  life  of  strenu- 
ous endeavor  and  great  achievement.  With 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages  in  the  apfi> 
a  matchless  climate,  skies  as  blue  as  Italy's, 
stars  as  bright  as  any  that  ever  looked  down 
on  ancient  Egypt,  peopled  by  men  and 
women  whose  restless  energy  would  not  brook 
the  sterile  parsimony  of  other  lands,  she  Is 
like  the  block  of  fine  marble  that  only  awalto 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor  to  release  the  angel 
Imprisoned  within. 


Alcoa  President  John  D.  Harper  Addresses 
%  Pittsburgh  Traffic  Clnb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INOIAHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
president  of  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
Mr.  John  D.  Harper,  is  one  of  my  dear 
friends.  He  is  also  a  great  American, 
an  outstanding  business  leader  and  an 
astute  observer  of  the  contemporary 
scene. 

This  company  is  one  of  my  valued  con- 
stituents, having  four  manufacturing 
facilities  in  Indiana,  among  them  the 
largest  smelter  and  rolling  mill  complex 
In  the  world. 

Recently,  Mr.  Harper  spoke  to  the  an- 
nual diniier  of  the  Pittsburgh  Traffic 
Club.  This  addi'ess  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  modem  business  enlightenment  as 
well  as  a  total  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  government  and  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  the  people  in  private 
enterprise  and  those  in  government  to 
work  together  in  their  mutual  best  in- 
terest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harper  in  the 
Record : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 
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FvLL  TURcriTLX  roK  Changs 
(Rcmarka    of    John    D.    Harper,    president, 
AJiimlnum   Company   of   America,   at  th« 
annual    dinner.    Pittsburgh    TralBc    Club, 
January  27,  1966) 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  dinner.  I 
am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  speak. 
Having  sat  several  times  on  your  side  of  this 
rostrum,  I  know  the  warm,  contented  feel- 
ing that  this  wonderful  outpouring  of  food 
and  beverage  can  produce.  My  task  Is 
clear:  respond  to  the  tenor  of  the  evening. 
I  trust  I  will  succeed. 

Tonight  I  wotild  like  to  share  with  you  a 
few  observations  about  change.  1  will  pro- 
pose that  we  give  full  throttle  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  confronting  change  creatively;  and 
also,  that  we  give  maximum  attention  to  the 
need  for  change  in  areas  often  overlooked 
as  we  give  a  green  light  to  technological 
change. 

There  Is  a  story  that  might  amplify  one 
of  these  points.  It's  about  a  Tennessee 
mountaineer  who  fetched  the  doctor  to  take 
care  of  his  son-in-law.  The  doctor  arrived 
to  find  the  yo\ing  man  looking  like  bed 
been  kicked  by  a  mule.  "What  happened 
to  him?"  said  the  doctor.  ~I  beat  him  with 
a  shotgun,"  said  the  mountaineer.  "That's 
a  terrible  thing  to  do  to  your  son-in-law." 
■aid  the  doctor.  "Waal,"  the  mountaineer 
said,  "He  wasn't  my  son-in-law  when  I  beat 
him  up." 

Which  goes  to  prove  that  you  have  to  keep 
up  to  date;  and  this  la  one  idea  about  change 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  you. 

Everyone  In  this  room  Is  vitally  concerned 
with  the  transportation  Industry — as  a  car- 
rier, shipper  or  suppUer.  Many  of  us  play 
a  dual  role,  as  both  shipper  and  supplier. 
But  whatever  concern  brings  us  here  this 
evening,  surely  it  Is  with  a  recognition  that 
change  Is  the  middle  name  of  the  transpor- 
tation Industry. 

A  look  around  the  room  Is  all  the  convinc- 
ing we  should  need.  Here  amid  this  pre- 
pondarantly  railroad  audience  are  scattered 
representatives  of  motor,  water  and  air  car- 
riers. The  vigor  of  the  competition  between 
your  various  forms  of  transport  Is  exceeded 
only  by  the  ImaginaUve  way  In  which  you 
have  mtroduced  Innovations  in  your  services. 
The  most  revolutionary  changes  of  all  are 
those  recent  ones  that  combine  your  com- 
peUng  services  to  the  beneflt  of  shippers. 
Contalnerizatlon,  surely  the  moet  dramatic 
broad-scale  development  now  underway  In 
transportation.  Is  a  truly  classic  example. 
Here  Is  a  great  step  forward  in  service  to 
shippers,  adapting  to  interrelated  use  of 
every  mode  of  transport. 

People,  the  ads  told  us.  once  took  second 
place  to  hogs  crossing  the  continent.  They 
now  will  take  second  place  to  a  Journey  any- 
where in  the  world  for  anything  that  can 
be  carried  In  a  container  module.  The 
move  to  standardized  container  sizes  Is  an- 
other creaUve  change  that  will  surely  bene- 
flt au  carriers,  as  well  as  shippers. 

A  symbol  of  change  and  an  outstanding 
project  for  the  transportation  Industry  and 
for  Pittsburgh  Is  the  first  International  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Transportation  that  will 
take  place  here  next  week.  The  proepecu 
for  this  program  to  serve  the  transportation 
Industry  are  indeed  most  exciting. 

Change,  of  course.  Is  at  the  heart  of  every 
businessman's  dally  life.  In  fact,  one  yard- 
stick by  which  we  measure  management  la 
Its  ability  to  meet  change  successfully.  An^ 
other  is  Its  ability  to  nurttnre  young  men 
who  can  take  the  helm  and  cope  with 
tomorrow's  changes.  Change  is  so  much  a 
way  of  life  for  my  company  that  our  ad- 
Tertislng  slogan  is,  "Change  for  the  Better 
With  Alcoa  Aluminum."  (We  naturally  urge 
Its  adoption  by  all  of  you.) 

We  have  evidence  that  ancient  man  was  as 
much  fascinated  by  change  as  Is  modem 
man.     In   600   B.C.,   a   philosopher   named 


Beraclltus  told  his  students.  "All  things 
seem  to  flow  and  change;  in  the  stillest  mat- 
ter there  Is  unseen  flux  and  movement." 

It  appears  that  one  of  the  earliest  signifi- 
cant prehistoric  changes  was  in  transporta- 
tion. Evidence  suggests  that  woman  was  the 
beast  of  burden  until  language  had  develop- 
ed sufficiently  for  her  to  convince  man  that 
certain  animals  were  more  effective  as  the 
primary  means  of  transport.  Oives  one 
pause,  doesnt  It?  The  only  thing  that 
hasnt  changed  Is  woman's  persuasiveness. 
It  seems. 

Think  of  the  truly  pivotal  role  in  world 
history  played  by  changes  in  tranrporta- 
tlon.  It  took  sea  and  land  transport  Im- 
provements to  change  the  world  from  a 
feudal  society  to  one  organized  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  Large  sailing  vessels  made  pos- 
sible the. discovery  and  settlement  of  new 
continents.  Extensive  canal  and  road  sys- 
tems led  to  the  ascendancy  of  Prance  and 
England  In  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  The 
great  railroad  systems  permitted  the  United 
States  to  change  from  a  chain  of  cities  along 
the  seacoaat  Into  the  great  nation  It  Is  to- 
day. Our  rapidly  building  Federal  Interstate 
Highway  System,  and  the  motor  carriers  that 
travel  it.  are  bringing  the  goods  of  America 
and  the  world  to  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  continent. 

Here  today  and  on  the  horizon  are  equal- 
ly dramatic  and  far  more  fantastic  symbols 
of  change  In  transportation.  I  have  mention- 
ed contalnerizatlon.  The  papers  are  full  of 
exciting  explorations  of  urban  and  Interurban 
mass  transit,  low-flying  trains  to  whisk  along 
the  northeastern  corridor,  gigantic  cargo  air- 
craft that  could  acconunodate  a  basketball 
court,  and  hydrofoils  that  rise  above  the 
waves.  The  trade  Journals  reveal  giant  new 
railroad  cars  for  economical  bulk  cargo  serv- 
ice, unit  trains,  and  computer-controlled 
classifying  yards.  Straight  out  of  the  sci- 
ence fiction  t>ooks  are  ground  effects  ma- 
chines, electronic  roadways,  and  vehicles 
that  travel  on  a  cushion  of  air — yet  all  are 
feasible.  If  James  Bond  can  rise  above 
Paris  with  a  backpack  one-man  flying  ma- 
chine, surely  we  can  look  to  similar  prospects 
ourselves. 

I  mentioned  fast  trains:  you  all  have  heard 
of  the  new  125-mlle-an-hour  express  from 
Tokyo  to  Osaka.  During  my  recent  visit 
to  Japan.  I  had  a  chance  to  take  a  rtde. 
Let  me  asstire  you  it's  every  bit  as  fast  and 
as  exciting  as  you  have  heard.  It  should 
please  you  railroaders  that  it  Is  really  giv- 
ing the  airlines  a  nm  for  their  money.  That's 
certainly  a  change. 

Jus^^  change  has  characterized  the  de- 
velopment of  the  transportation  industry. 
so  It  has  marked  my  own  Industry.  And 
much  of  the  change  and  the  growth  for 
aluminum  has  been  spurred  by  its  use  In 
transportation.  I  risk  a  commercial  and  say 
that  the  material  commonly  called  the  light 
metal  siu-ely  has  a  pre-eminent  role  to  play 
for  an  industry  to  whom  deadweight  is  lost 
dollars.  Evenu  of  the  past  eight  decades 
hajre  proven  this.  Civilian  and  military 
transportation  has  long  been  No.  1  or  No.  2 
among  the  markets  for  our  products. 

Unfortunately,  the  Inherent  fascination  of 
changes  such  as  I  have  cited  can  divert  our 
attention  from  other  changes  necessary  to 
our  society.  For  Instance,  think  of  the  many 
social  changes  we  must  bring  about.  To 
take  the  most  obvious  example,  we  must 
And  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  world's 
growing  poi>ulatlon.  which  seems  to  be  ac- 
celerating as  fast  as  change  Itself.  (There's 
a  special  challenge  to  the  transportation  In- 
dustry In  moving  the  growing  mass  of  peo- 
ple and  the  goods  they  need,  of  course.) 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  has  noted  that  one 
of  the  moet  challenging  changes  of  con- 
temporary society  Is  In  the  direction  of  mans 
technical  efforts.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
Industrial  revolution,  man  was  engaged  In 
inventing  machines  to  supplement  the  work 


of  his  muscles  and  senses.  But  today,  man 
has  embarked  on  a  l)oId  new  adventure:  the 
bulldmg  of  machines  to  supplement  the  work 
of  man's  mind. 

As  American  businessmen,  we  must  learn 
to  meet  such  challenge  and  a  host  of  other 
new  problems:  among  them,  how  to  help 
the  worker  who  Is  displaced  by  automation 
but  lacks  the  skills  and  abUltles  to  be  em- 
ployed In  other  work;  and  how  to  meet  the 
accelerating  comp>etltlveness  of  world  trade. 
And  like  all  men  In  all  periods  of  history, 
we  still  have  war,  and  we  still  have  not 
found  the  final  answers  to  the  problems  of 
citizen-government  relationships.  I  will 
have   more  to  say  on  this  latter  challenge. 

Our  magazines,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television  remind  us  constantly  of  changes 
made  and  needed  In  our  world.  To  such 
an  extent.  In  fact,  that  It  might  be  said 
change  has  become  a  cliche.  The  danger  of 
a  contempt  bred  by  familiarity  with  change 
seems  to  me  a  clear  and  present  one.  The 
difficulty  lies  In  change  becoming  so  much 
a  way  of  life  that  we  lose  our  perspective. 
It  brings  a  dangerous  readiness  to  accept 
change  for  change's  sake.  It  causes  a  myopia. 
In  which  all  change  Is  viewed  In  the  same 
plane.  It  dulls  our  sensitivity  to  the  truth 
that  not  all  changes  are  right  changes.  It 
distracts  the  very  men  who  best  under- 
stand the  dynamics  of  free  enterprise  from 
the  unalterable  fact  that  unless  we  profit 
by  change — socially  or  economically,  or 
both — It  Is  no  change   for  the  better. 

It  seems  to  me  we  now  often  fall  to  plumb 
the  full  potential  of  today's  change,  because 
we  are  so  preoccupied  with  deciding  what  we 
will  change  tomorrow.  We  don't  even  pause 
to  benefit  by  what  is  around  us  already,  so 
swift  Is  our  race  toward  what  we  can  accom- 
plish tomorrow.  This  Is  leading  to  an  awe- 
some waste  of  himian  effort  and  capital.  I 
have  In  mind,  for  example,  expensive  research 
projects  duplicated  because  we  haven't  solved 
the  Information  retrieval  problem.  An 
equally  significant  example  Is  the  loss  of 
morale  and  good  will  by  employees  and  com- 
munities when  business  makes  rapid  changes 
that  seem  to  threaten  Jobs  or  community  re- 
sources, without  pausing  to  Interpret  to  those 
It  might  affect  the  positive  potential  of  such 
moves.  Transportation  provides  an  early  ex- 
ample of  the  results  of  undigested  change: 
the  builder  of  the  vessel  Great  Eastern 
hedged  all  his  bets,  and  sent  her  to  sea  with 
a  screw  propeller,  peddlewheels,  and  six  sail- 
ing maste. 

To  me.  It  Is  far  more  disturbing  to  contem- 
plate the  gap  between  social  science  and 
technology  than  the  dlsparlUes  between 
various  areas  of  technological  advance.  Our 
confirmed  ability  to  place  man  In  orbit  surely 
suggests  that  we  can  devise  solutions  to  any 
major  technical  problem.  If  we  choose  to  di- 
rect our  knowledge  and  energy  to  this  end. 
But,  I  find  no  such  source  of  encouragement 
In  what  we  might  call  human  technology. 
This  seems  to  be  the  tortoise  In  a  race  where 
the  hare  keeps  on  going.  As  businessmen,  we 
can  all  enumerate  an  Impressive  list  of  things 
we  haven't  been  able  to— or  perhaps  haven't 
even  tried  to — change. 

Where  U  the  Ingenious  new  device  that 
places  us  significantly  closer  to  being  able  to 
manage  people  with  sensitivity  and  under- 
standing? Have  we  found  any  new  formulas 
to  catalyze  the  relationship  between  people 
on  the  Job?  Have  we  made  any  break- 
throughs In  finding  patterns  to  offer  Job  sat- 
IsfacUon  In  an  Increasingly  Impersonal 
manufacturing  situation?  Has  there  been 
any  technical  fallout  to  help  us  over  the 
Everest  of  finding  workable  ways  to  commu- 
nicate the  Ideas  we  must  sustain  if  our  way 
of  life  Is  to  be  advanced? 

I  must  regretfully  observe  that  there  has 
been  no  amazing  new  alloy  of  IngredlenU 
that  woiUd  sustain  even  slgnlflcant,  let  alone 
revoluUonary.  progress  In  such  areas. 
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How  are  we  to  find  the  E  equals  MC  of 
human  relations  If  we  haven't  even  per- 
fected th»  simple  arithmetic?  Distressing  as 
this  may  be.  It  Is  even  more  overwhelming 
when  we  realize  there  are  changes  in  tech- 
nology now  set  in  moUon  that  wiu  widen 
the  gap  still  further,  while  simultaneously 
making  the  need  for  human  relations  pro- 
gress even  more  crying.  I  cite  as  today's 
most  vivid  indication  of  this  the  growing 
computerization  of  our  world.  Can  we  fall 
to  see  the  awesome  and  widening  gulf  this 
digs  between  man  and  technology?  Surely 
not. 

For  those  of  us  whose  decisions  will  be  of 
profound  import  in  shaping  tomorrow,  there 
must  be  a  commitment  to  confronting  change 
with  an  awareness  of  such  circumstances. 
We  must  spend  equally  as  much  Imagina- 
tion and  energy — and,  where  Indicated,  capi- 
tal— In  fostering  change  in  the  area  of  hu- 
man concerns  as  we  do  In  bringing  about 
technological  change.  In  particular,  we 
must  bring  ourselves  to  realize  that  the  ac- 
celeration of  change  will  continue,  and  that 
the  answers  to  today's  problems  will  not 
work  tomorrow.  In  short,  we  must  look 
ahead,  not  back. 

An  Interesting  list  of  some  of  the  changes 
with  which  you  and  I  must  cope  In  1966  was 
presented  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Iron  Age 
magazine.  The  list  was  described  as,  "lOee's 
New  Realities."  It  Just  as  easily  could  have 
been  called  Changes  We  Must  Confront  In 
1966.  It  Included  the  lengthening  busi- 
ness boom,  stimulated  by  a  war  economy; 
labor,  with  increased  power  and  ptolltlcal  In- 
fluence, working  through  avenues  never  be- 
fore explored;  the  ever-djmanilc  world  mar- 
ket; the  technical  revolution;  the  shortage 
of  skilled  technicians  and  managers,  and 
tightening  money. 

There  was  another  Item  at  the  head  of  this 
list.    I  quote: 

"First,  and  most  Important,  is  the  basic 
reality  that  Government  Is  an  uncontrollable 
business  partner.  If  not  exactly  a  partner, 
the  Government,  guided  by  the  almost  Irre- 
sistible hand  of  President  Lyndon  Johnson, 
win  have  a  vote  In  almost  every  company 
decision." 

I  agree  with  the  Iron  Age.  1  am  convinced 
that  the  role  of  Government  In  buslneos  Is 
less  and  leas  subject  to  any  quantitative  dis- 
cussions, except  to  observe  that  the  Impact 
of  government  at  all  levels — ^but  overwhelm- 
ingly, and  especially,  at  the  national  level — 
continues  to  Increase,  with  UtUe  change  of 
pace  In  prospect.  As  the  businessman  looks 
at  this  change.  I  feel  he  must  turn  from 
the  quantitative  problem — that  is.  from  dis- 
cussing "Should  government  influence  busi- 
ness?" which  today  Is  an  irrelevant  question. 
At  the  risk  of  being  called  a  defeatist,  I 
question  whether  this  situation  Is  likely  to 
reverse  Itself  In  the  forseeable  future,  regard- 
less of  the  political  party  In  power.  In  fact. 
Government  Influence  Is  likely  to  accelerate. 
As  a  result,  the  businessman  must  direct  his 
attention  to  qualitative  questions.  Here  I 
feel  the  businessman  can  responed  to  the 
increasing,  changing  role  of  government  in 
his  own  business  and  in  the  free  enterprise 
economy  of  which  it  Is  a  part. 

I  realize  that  for  transportation  people — 

and.  I  would  say,  railroads  in  particular 

Government  influence  of  your  business  Is  old 
hat.  You  have  more  agencies  than  there  are 
letters  In  the  alphabet  to  Identify  them. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the  role  now 
being  played  by  Government  is  of  vastly 
broader  scope  than  anything  bithn^  ex- 
perienced by  even  hlgblj  regulated  indus- 
tries. 

There  are  several  ways  In  which  a  busi- 
nessman can  ask  quaUtotlve  questions  about 
the  role  of  government  In  his  operations. 
He  oan,  for  instance,  ask  which  is  the  moet 
effecUvs  level— Federal.  State,  or  local— at 
which  a  given  problem  can  be  handled. 

Another    of    the    quaUtaUve    questions    a 


businessman  might  ask  Is.  "Why  Is  the  caU- 
bor  of  many  putUc  officials  not  hl^er?"  A 
frequent  answer  would  be,  "Because  few  of 
us  take  an  active  Interest  in  polltloB.  devot- 
ing time  and  concern  to  a  poUtical  party  and 
to  our  public  officials." 

Another  possible  question  Is,  "Why  dont 
people  In  Government  understand  me  and  my 
company?"  The  answer — or  the  lack  of  one- 
goes  back  to  the  problems  In  human  rela- 
tions and  communications  I  mentioned 
earlier,  of  course. 

One  question  I  thlnlc  we  surely  must  ask 
Is,  "How  can  I  contribute  to  a  business- 
Government  relationship  that  will  yield  the 
greatest  possible  benefits  to  aU  elements  of 
our  society,  with  particular  concern  for  those 
whose  welfare  is  affected  directly  bv  mv 
decisions?"  j      i       j 

I  do  not  suggest  that  we  blindly  and 
meekly  accept  Government's  growing  in- 
volvement in  the  day-to-day  conduct  of  bus- 
iness. Rather,  I  propose  that  we  be  realistic 
about  Government's  role;  that  by  aggressive 
action  we  make  our  views  known,  and  make 
sure  these  views  Influence  the  action  of  the 
Government.  We  must  beoome  participants 
rather   than   opponents. 

Reality  caimot  be  avoided.  We  are  faced 
with  a  requirement  to  work  with  local.  State, 
and  National  Government.  And  there  Is  no 
likelihood  that  this  situation  wlU  change. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that  we  share 
a  common  responsibility  as  we  give  full 
throttle  to  change.  We  must  give  primary 
attention  to  change  Iteelf ,  since  it  is  the  meet 
impca-tant  fact  of  omi  lives  today.  And  at 
the  same  time,  we  must  seek  a  balance  of 
change,  giving  attenOon  to  areas  such  as 
human  relations,  where  we  must  have  prog- 
ress if  we  are  to  reap  the  full  rewards  ol  the 
technological  changes  we  must  also  continue 
to  make.  And  certainly  we  must  contend 
first,  last,  and  evermore,  with  the  changing 
role  of  Government  as  an  informal,  but  vocal 
and  compelling  party  to  our  business 
decisions. 
Thank  you. 


The  1965  Sports  BUI 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSEpp  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3. 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  Interest  the  speech  of  our  arf- 
league,  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  appearing 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru- 
ary 1,  1966,  on  page  1637  entitled  "MU- 
waukee:  Candidate  for  the  Baseball  Hall 
of  Fame?".  I  sympathize  with  our  col- 
league and  the  people  of  Milwaukee  but 
to  me  It  seems  unfair  that  the  people  of 
Milwaukee  must  be  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  courts  for  reUef  which  is  both  ex- 
pensive and  delaying. 

The  Injustices  and  discriminations 
which  our  colleague  complains  of  have 
existed  for  years  in  our  major  sports. 
Our  Supreme  Court  in  1922  in  the  case 
of  Federal  BasebaU  Club  of  Baltimore  v. 
National  League  of  Professional  Baseball 
Clubs  (259  U.S.  200)  held  that  "business" 
of  baseball  was  not  "trade  or  commerce 
In  the  commonly  accepted  use  of  those 
words"  and  therefore  not  under  our  anti- 
trust laws,  which  decision  to  this  day  has 
not  been  overruled.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  other  major  sports  have  been  denied 
that  protection  by  our  courts  and  as  late 
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as  1957  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Radovich  v.  National  Football  League 
(352  U.S.  445)  had  this  to  say: 

If  this  ruling  Is  unrealistic.  Inconsistent,  or 
Illogical.  It  is  sufficient  to  answer,  aside  from 
the  distinctions  between  the  businesses,  that 
were  we  considn-ing  the  question  of  baseball 
for  the  first  time  upon  a  clean  slate  we  would 
have  no  doubts.  But  Federal  Baseball  held 
the  business  of  baseball  outside  the  scope  of 
the  act.  No  other  business  claiming  the  cov- 
erage of  those  cases  has  such  an  adjudication. 
We.  therefore,  conclude  that  the  orderly  way 
to  eliminate  error  or  discrimination.  If  any 
there  be,  is  by  legislation  and  not  by  court 
decisions.  Congressional  processes  are  more 
accommodative,  affording  the  whole  Industry 
hearings  and  an  opportunity  to  assist  In  the 
formulation  of  new  legislation.  The  result- 
ing product  is  therefore  more  likely  to  protect 
the  industry  and  the  pubUc  alike.  The 
whole  scope  of  congressional  action  would  be 
known  long  In  advance  and  effective  dates  for 
the  legislation  could  be  set  In  the  future 
without  the  Injustices  of  retroactivity  and 
siuprlse  which  might  follow  court  action.  Of 
course,  the  doctrine  of  Toolson  and  Federal 
Baseball  must  yield  to  any  congressional  ac- 
tion and  continues  only  at  its  sufferance. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  court  has  already  made  It  clear 
that: 

The  orderly  way  to  eliminate  error  or  dis- 
crimination, if  any  there  be.  Is  by  legislation 
and  not  by  court  decisions. 

This  being  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not 
up  to  the  Congress  to  act  rather  than 
subjecting  the  good  people  of  Milwaukee 
to  expensive,  unnecessary  and  delaying 
litigation? 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  S.  950 
sponsored  by  Senators  Hart.  E>odd,  Dirk- 
sen,  and  Hruska.  and  which  Is  known  as 
the  1965  sports  bill,  passed  the  Senate 
last  August  and  Is  now  before  oV  body 
for  action  and  places  baseball  under  our 
antitrust  laws.  It  Is  also  my  understand- 
ing that  our  colleague,  Byron  Rogers  of 
Colorado,  has  Introduced  HJEl.  9981  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  the  gentle- 
man from  Milwaukee  [Mr.  Zablocki] 
asking  our  esteemed  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ckller]  to  take  the  lead 
in  conducting  full  dress  hearings  cover- 
ing all  tlie  Inequities  and  dlscrlminatlwis 
that  may  exist  In  the  .major  sports  today 
and  as  suggested  by  our  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Radovich  case  and  thereafter  draft 
such  legislation  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  owes 
this  not  only  to  the  sport  fsuis  but  to 
sports  themselves. 


The  159th  Birthday  Aawvertary  of 
Geo.  Robert  E.  Lee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIBCINtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  S,  1969 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccou  an  ad- 
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dress  delivered  by  Dr.  Predrlc  Shrlver 
Klein,  professor  of  history.  FYanklln  & 
Marshall  College.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

The  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Klein  were 
on  the  occasion  of  a  commemorative  pro- 
gram of  the  159th  birthday  anniversary 
of  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee.  sponsored  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
held  in  SUtutary  Hall,  U.S.  Capitol. 
Washington.  January  22.  1966. 

There  being  no  obection,  the  remarlcs 
were  ordered  to  be  print<»d  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 
Remarks  on  the  Occasion  or  the  Commemo- 

KATIOM   or  THE   ANNIVKBSAKX  OF  THE  BnrTH- 

OAT  or  RoBBT  E.  Lee.  bt  Pkeoric  Sheitex 

Klein,    PiorEasoK    or    Hisroay.    Franklin 

&  Maeshau,  College.  Lancaster.  Pa. 

On  the  1st  oT  June  1863.  on  a  battlefield 
only  a  few  miles  from  Richmond,  while  the 
battle  of  Pair  Oaks  was  still  in  progress.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  Davis  turned  to  his  com- 
panion and  mlUt&ry  adviser,  and  said,  with- 
out warning.  "General  Lee.  I  shall  assign  you 
to  the  cotninand  of  this  army." 

Two  events  that  oould  have  been  called 
chance  or  might  have  been  destiny,  had  un- 
expectedly brought  a  new  figure  to  the  stage 
of  American  history.  A  stray  bullet  and  a 
piece  of  shell  had  wounded  Oen.  Joseph  T. 
Johnston,  commander  of  the  Confederate 
forces  defending  Richmond;  and  his  next  in 
command.  Oen.  O.  W.  Smith,  suffered  an 
attack  of  what  Is  now  called  battle  fatigue. 

Davis"  statement  at  that  moment  meant 
that  a  man  who  otherwise  might  have  played 
only  a  minor  role  in  our  Nation  s  military  his- 
tory was  to  take  a  poeitlon  of  responsi- 
bility which  was  to  win  for  him  a  permanent 
place  of  honor  and  respect  In  the  hearts  of 
all  Americans,  as  well  as  to  make  him  a 
symbol  of  a  way  of  life  for  all  time  Robert 
E.  Lee's  mllltairy  activities  as  commander 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  lasted  less 
than  3  years,  and  yet  In  that  brtef  span  of 
time  he  become  a  legend,  not  only  for  his 
army  or  for  Virginia  or  for  the  South,  but 
for  all  Americans  for  generations  to  come. 

How  did  this  man  capture  the  Imagination 
and  win  the  devotion  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike,  who  knew  little  alx>ut  him  except  that 
somehow  he  inspired  their  faith  and  confi- 
dence in  tils  leadership?  When  he  took  com- 
mand, he  was  not  widely  known  for  his 
mlUtary  ability,  although  Oen  Wlnfield 
Scott,  who  had  seen  Lee's  actton  In  the 
Mexican  War.  had  stated  that  Lee  was  the 
very  bast  soldier  he  had  ever  seen  in  the 
&«ld.  and  urg«d  that  Lee  should  b«  his  suc- 
cessor in  command  of  the  Colon  Army  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

But  Lee  came  to  bis  command  with  some 
pubUc*  criticism  for  his  failure  to  drive  the 
Federal  forcas  out  of  western  Virginia,  and 
had  even  been  referred  to  as  "Old  Oranny 
liSe. '  because  he  bad  been  overcautions.  He 
bad  been  in  chSLfge  of  the  seacoast  defenses 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  without 
much  success,  and  his  routine  insistence  on 
the  digging  of  defensive  earthworks  did  not 
help  hU  popularity  with  his  troops.  There 
were  no  enthxislastlc  cheers  from  the  ranica 
when  the  news  of  his  command  was  an- 
nounced, but  Jefferson  Davis  had  the  same 
confidence  In  Lee  which  tiad  been  expressed 
by  General  Scott.  The  new  commander's 
ablUty  aa  a  great  military  strategist  was  yet  to 
be  demonstrated,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to 
become  apparent. 

The  Lee  legend  did  not  develop  from  in- 
spiring statements  or  immortal  phrases  by 
Lee  which  crystalllaed  the  objectives  of  the 
aoutbem  eaaa*  Into  memorable  slogan*  for 
»  great  qui  its.  He  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  them.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
are  few.  If  any.  statements  from  Lee  which 
have  remained  in  the  memory  of  Americans 
to  typUy  bU   character   or  bis  Ideals.     His 


letters  to  tils  family  are  Informal,  warm,  and 
wholesome,  bis  military  orders  are  simple 
and  direct,  and  his  few  formal  statements 
are  adequate  but  not  Immortal.  Even  the 
Impressive  General  Order  No.  9,  his  farewell 
address  to  bis  troops,  was  drafted  by  his  aide, 
Charles  Marshall,  as  normal  stall  procedure. 
His  deeds  were  to  be  much  more  significant 
than  his  words. 

Nor  did  the  Lee  legend  develop  because  of 
any  dramatic  emotional  appeal,  for  he  was 
not  an  exciting  personality  who  captured 
popular  Imagination  with  an  Image  of  a  gal-, 
lant,  reckless  cavalier  There  was  none  of 
the  swashbucklDg.  sword-waving  comara- 
derie  so  often  associated  with  the  popular 
idea  of  the  typical  Civil  War  officer,  gallop- 
ing along  the  ranks  or  stirring  his  troops 
with  fiery  words.  Lee  was  quiet,  outwardly, 
but  those  who  knew  him  best  recognized  the 
constant  activity  of  his  alert  mind 

Lee's  career  in  the  50  years  before  the  ClvU 
War  throws  some  light  on  the  development 
of  the  qualities  which  were  to  earn  universal 
esteem  In  the  war  years.  It  Is  not  strange 
that  be  has  been  held  In  somewhat  of  the 
same  reverence  which  has  t>een  given  to 
Washington,  for  there  was  much  of  the 
Washington  tradition  In  Lee's  life.  There 
had  been  an  Intimate  relationship  between 
his  father.  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee.  and  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  the  legend  of  Washing- 
ton must  have  played  a  prominent  part  in 
Lee's  boyhood  days,  even  though  Roljert's 
father  left  the  country  as  an  invalid  when 
Lee  was  only  6  years  old.  But  the  shadow  of 
Washington  was  constantly  near  Lee. 
through  his  life  in  Alexandria  and  at  Ar- 
lington, where  he  lived  with  bis  wife.  Mary 
Ann  C\i8tU.  a  descendant  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington. It  was  particularly  appropriate  that 
the  words  which  his  father  had  used  in  de- 
scribing Washington.  "First  Ui  war.  first  in 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men."  would  be  used  with  reference  to  Lee 
when  he  was  formally  appointed  a  com- 
mander of  the   Virginia  military   forces. 

Like  bis  father,  Robert  E.  Lee  was  pri- 
marily a  soldier,  and  within  the  relatively 
small  circle  of  army  personnel,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  excellent  officer.  He  was  second 
In  ills  class  at  West  Point,  efficient  as  an 
engineer,  and  skillful  In  military  tactics  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  War  His  only  position  of 
administrative  Importance  was  his  appoint- 
ment as  Superintendent  of  West  Point  Mili- 
tary Academy,  but  he  had  acquired  some 
public  recognition  as  the  result  of  his  sup- 
pression of  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harpers 
Perry  In  1859.  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
command  the  troops  sent  to  the  scene  of  the 
Insurrection. 

So.  In  the  fateful  early  months  of  1861. 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  colonel  of  the  1st  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry.  tJ  S  Army>.  highly  regarded 
by  his  superior  officers,  but  not  well  known 
to  the  rank  and  file  or  to  the  general  public. 
He  had  not  commanded  large  bodies  of 
troops.  He  had  no  political  experience  and 
little  political  Interest.  He  disapproved  of 
slavery  and  of  the  Idea  of  secession,  but  had 
made  no  Impressive  public  statements.  He 
loved  his  family,  bis  Virginia  home,  and  bis 
chosen  career  In  the  Army.  In  these  respects, 
there  were  many  others  like  him.  TTie  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  the  Arlington 
estate  occupied  much  of  hU  time,  and  he 
seriously  considered  resigning  from  the  Army 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  problems 
of  managing  a  Virginia  plantoUon.  He  could 
not  liave  foreseen  that  when  he  left  Arling- 
ton In  AprU  1861  It  would  be  lost  to  him 
forever. 

What,  then,  was  there  about  thU  man  that 
was  to  mark  him  for  a  place  in  our  Nation's 
history  among  the  great  Americans  of  all 
time?  The  3  brtef  years  of  bis  ClvU  War 
career  aa  an  Army  commander  demonstrated 
almost  Immediately  that  be  poMaaaed  two 
ouutandlng  qualities  ttkat  ImprMsnil  friend 
and  foe  aUke.  His  personal  character  repre- 
sented the  very  best  In  the  American  tradi- 


tion, and  his  military  genius  surpassed  any- 
thing in  American  military  history  up  to  that 
time,  and  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  significant  aspects  of  his  personal 
character  began  to  become  apparent  as  soon 
as  destiny  selected  lilm  to  lead  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  on  June  1,  1862.  Lee  had 
a  quality  of  quiet  dignity  which  was  as  nat- 
ural and  normal  to  him  as  though  he  had 
t>een  trained  for  a  position  of  leadership 
during  every  previous  moment  of  his  life. 
It  was  a  characteristic  which  became  Im- 
mediately apparent  even  to  those  who  might 
have  known  him  few  only  a  short  time,  and 
which  rarely  failed  to  Impress  his  associates. 
One  of  bis  aqualntances  called  him  "the 
noblest  looking  man  he  ever  saw."  and  the 
concept  of  nobility  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  blm  constantly.  It  was  recognized  by 
contestants  on  both  sides,  and  a  northern 
newspaper,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  only 
5  years  after  the  end  of  the  bitter  war, 
called  him  one  of  the  few  men  who  through- 
out the  contest  most  nearly  represented  the 
Idea  of  the  true  knightly  soldier.  Even  at 
the  height  of  the  conflict,  when  both  sides 
were  burling  bitter  and  often  exaggerated 
accounts  of  barbarities  and  atrocities,  there 
was  no  chink  in  Lee's  armor  which  oould 
be  attacked.  "No  man  has  so  few  enemies," 
wrote  a  British  observer.  Almost  any  officer 
could  be,  and  usually  was  criticized  for 
small  personal  vices,  but  Lee  abhorred  pro- 
fanity, al)«talned  from  tobacco,  and  shunned 
alcohol.  He  was  a  large,  handsome  man, 
commanding  in  appearance,  careful  about 
personal  details,  and  fond  of  neatness  and 
order.  He  had  a  quiet  humility  which  led 
him  to  take  entire  personal  responsibility 
when  failures  occurred,  and  to.  refrain  from 
criticism  of  others  even  when  the  faults  were 
obvious.  The  New  Tork  Times  commented, 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  "By  his  unobtrusive 
modesty  and  purity  of  life  he  has  won  the  re- 
spect even  of  those  who  most  bitterly  deplore 
his  course  in  the  rebellion."  It  is  significant 
that  ills  former  foes  could  deplore  his  stand, 
but  tbey  could  not  be  angry  or  resentful 
toward  him. 

This  knightly  quality,  so  often  romantically 
associated  with  the  chivalry  ol  the  Old 
World,  was  a  natural  characteristic  and  not 
an  assumed  pose,  as  was  so  often  the  case 
with  some  of  the  military.  He  seemed  to  per- 
sonify the  aristocratic  txadition — confident 
and  assured  on  horseback  on  the  battlefield, 
friendly  and  sympathetic  to  his  troops, 
courteous  and  polite  to  his  associates,  gra- 
cious and  gallant  with  the  fair  sex,  and  sin- 
cerely religious  with  simple  and  confident 
faith. 

But  It  was  not  only  the  recognized  nobility 
of  character  that  raised  the  name  of  Robert 
E.  Lee  to  a  proud  place  in  our  history. 
Knlghtllneas  demands  not  only  goodness  and 
gallantry,  but  a  knight  must  be  able  to  fight 
and  to  fight  well,  and  the  work  of  a  soldier 
was  Lee's  real  love  and  life  work.  As  a  sol- 
dier, be  Itad  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibil- 
ity which  made  the  war  a  series  of  profee- 
slon&l  problems  for  which  be  had  trained 
most  of  his  life,  and  which  it  wa«  his  obliga- 
tion to  solve  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Strangely  enough,  although  he  became 
and  will  always  remain  the  symbol  of  the 
Confederacy,  Lee  concerned  himself  not  at 
all  with  the  polltloal  or  ideological  aspects  of 
the  war.  He  was  sincerely  opposed  to  seces- 
sion and  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was  pas- 
sionately Interested  In  the  permanence  of 
the  Confederacy.  He  bad  written,  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  "There  Is  no  sacrifice  I 
am  not  ready  to  make  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Union,  save  that  of  honor  *  •  •  I 
wish  for  no  other  flag  but  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner." 

But  the  web  of  fast-moving  events  In  April 
of  1861  trapped  Lee  as  it  trapped  many  others. 
Lee's*  resignation  from  the  VS.  Army  took 
place  not  to  Join  the  Confederate  Army,  but 
becauee  be  could  not  accept  the  offer  to  com- 
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mand  the  newly  raised  Union  Army  which 
threatened  the  Invasion  of  Virginia.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  he  might  even  have  pre- 
ferred to  close  his  Army  career  and  remain 
neutral.  If  that  were  possible,  but  he  could 
not  refuse  servloes  for  the  defense  of  tils  Ije- 
loved  Virginia,  and  when  Virginia  Joined  the 
Confederacy,  her  cause  had  Ijecome  bis.  It 
had  been  a  terrible  and  soul-searclilng  deci- 
sion for  him  to  make,  but  when  be  bad  de- 
termined upon  bis  duty,  there  was  no 
thought  of  turning  back,  and  hla  goal  was 
clear  to  him — the  dedication  of  his  military 
ability  to  the  cause  of  Virginia  and  the 
Confederacy. 

While  there  was  little  opportunity  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war  for  detnoixstratlon 
of  any  exceptional  military  ge«ilus,  he  did 
liecome  one  of  the  few  persons  who  enjoyed 
the  complete  confidence  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
because  Lee  was  tactful  and  diplomatic 
enough  to  understand  the  peculiar  cooiblna- 
tlon  of  military  authority  and  political  states- 
manship which  Davis  emtxxlied. 

But  his  real  ability  became  apptarent 
within  a  few  days  after  liis  appointment  to 
full  responsll>lilty  for  the  defense  of  Rich- 
mond. His  special  qualities  of  military  skill 
had  an  Immediate  opportunity,  and  the  char- 
acteristics which  were  to  give  lilm  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  military  genius  t>eoaine  apparent  at 
once. 

The  audacity  of  his  first  major  campaign 
on  the  peninsula  In  1862  was  a  dramatic 
prophecy  of  what  might  be  expected  from 
him  in  the  future,  for  It  was  a  daringly  bold 
adventure  that  might  have  been  disastrous. 
His  army  was  outnumbered  and  faced  by 
powerful  forces  within  a  few  miles  from 
Richmond.  He  divided  bis  army,  leaving 
only  a  token  force  In  defense  of  the  Oapltol, 
and  prepared  to  strike  the  Union  Army  on 
the  nortliern  flank,  cutting  off  their  base  of 
supplies. 

Ordering  Jackson  to  threaten  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley,  and  Stuart  to  threaten  Union 
communication  and  supply  lines,  his  bril- 
liantly conceived  and  coordinated  campaign 
resulted  in  7  days  of  batUe  wlUch  turned 
almost  certain  defeat  Into  decisive  repulse 
of  the  Union  Army.  Never  again  were  there 
to  be  charges  that  Lee  was  overcautious, 
for  the  success  of  this  first  major  campaign 
won  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  army. 

In  rapid  succession,  the  actions  of  his 
army  at  2d  Manassas,  Antletam,  Fredericks- 
burg, and  Chancellorsville  demonstrated  that 
here  was  a  new  master  of  military  strategy, 
and  It  was  not  long  l>efore  Lee  became  the 
symbol  of  the  hopeful  Invincibility  of  the 
Confederate  Army.  And  yet  Lee  was  not 
invincible,  and  there  were  defeats  as  well  as 
victories,  although  the  defeats  were  never 
followed  by  the  bitter  recriminations  or  crit- 
icisms which  so  often  occurred  when  military 
plans  went  awry. 

While  today  Round  Table  members  and 
Civil  War  historians  spend  endless  hours 
In  pointing  out  tlie  mistakes  of  ClvU  War 
generals,  Lee  would  have  wasted  no  time  or 
argument  on  sucb  matters. 

He  had  always  understood  that  command 
means  responsibility,  and  never  was  this  con- 
viction more  dramatically  demonstrated  than 
on  the  third  day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg 
when  Pickett's  charge  had  been  repulsed, 
and  the  long  campaign  had  ended  in  failure. 
Many  things  had  gone  wrong  on  that  third 
day,  but  Lee's  only  summary  of  the  situation 
was  conUlned  in  bis  simple  statement,  "It 
was  aU  my  fault."  It  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  difflctilt  moments  of  his  career.  The 
story  Is  told  that  when  he  overheard  some 
criticisms  of  the  way  in  which  the  battle  had 
progressed,  he  turned  to  the  critic  and  com- 
mented, "Young  man,  why  did  you  not  tell 
me  that  before  the  battle?  Even  as  stupid 
a  man  as  I  am  I  can  see  it  aU  now.- 

Lee's  repuUtlon  as  a  great  mUltary  com- 
mander came  from  a  number  Of  quaUtles— 
his  quick  grasp  of  the  mUltary  situation,  the 
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simplicity  of  his  plans,  his  prompt  decisions 
about  major  objectives,  and  the  confidence 
he  placed  In  his  subordinates  to  carry  out 
hla  orders,  which  was  not  always  Justified. 
He  concerned  himself  about  details,  recon- 
naissance and  the  abUitles  of  his  opponent. 
He  had  learned  an  Important  lesson  from 
his  early  military  training — that  the  duty  of 
a  commander  is  to  make  the  final  decision 
and  to  stick  to  it.  His  military  orders  were 
simple  and  uncomplicated,  and  their  even- 
tual success  depended  on  the  amount  of 
Initiative  and  responslbUlty  assumed  by 
others.  It  was  a  way  of  permitting  the  men 
under  him  to  exercise  some  of  their  own 
Judgment,  and  to  have  them  experience 
some  of  the  problems  involved  in  making 
significant  decisions.  He  had  learned  to  ana- 
lyze a  military  problem  with  an  unusual  ca- 
pacity to  anticipate  hU  opponent's  probable 
actions,  and  no  smaU  part  of  his  reputation 
came  from  the  ppeed  with  which  he  deter- 
mined upon  his  policies. 

The  admiration  which  Lee's  troops  gave 
their  commander  was  inspired  in  large  part 
by  his  air  of  quiet  confidence  and  in  part 
by  the  fact  that  he  usually  kept  his  army  on 
the  offensive,  which  Is  always  more  inspiring 
than  the  uncertain  situation  of  waiting  for 
an  enemy  attack.  WTilIe  the  South  Itself 
was  on  the  defensive  Lee  usuaUy  managed  to 
turn  a  defensive  situation  into  an  offensive 
attack.  The  man  who  inspired  the  affec- 
tionate title  of  "Marse  Roberts"  had  the  Im- 
portant quality  which  soldiers  need— confi- 
dence in  their  commander,  and  this  confi- 
dence did  not  come  from  grand  reviews  cw 
insplraUonal  speeches,  but  simply  from  the 
fact  that  Lee  almost  seemed  to  be  a  man 
of  mystery  who  never  by  word  or  deed  let 
the  slightest  Impression  grow  tliat  he  had 
anything  on  his  mind  but  the  serious  busl- 
nees  of  winning  the  next  battle.  He  became 
the  Ideal  father  image  to  both  officers  and 
men,  and  the  graying  hair  and  beard  which 
had  now  replaced  the  youthful  black  mus- 
tache of  his  earlier  days  added  to  tbe  ap- 
pearance of  a  patriarch. 

It  is  Interesting  to  compare  and  contrast 
the  two  men  who  became  symbols  of  the  two 
causes  which  came  Into  conflict  during  tbe 
ClvU  War,  There  Is  a  Lincoln  legend,  too 
but  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any  two  men 
could  be  found  In  positions  of  leadership  at 
the  same  time  with  more  different  charac- 
teristics. 

Many  of  Lincoln's  simple  phrases  have  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  the  American 
philoeophy,  but  there  U  UtUe  from  Lee  to 
quote.  I^ee  was  a  soldier,  concerned  en- 
tirely and  solely  with  hla  mllitajTr  req>onsl- 
bOlty,  whUe  Lincoln  found  himself  deeply 
involved  in  mlllUry  affairs,  with  very  Uttle 
experience  or  qualification.  Lincoln  was 
awkward,  rough,  often  crude,  and  sometimes 
held  in  contempt  even  by  his  associates, 
while  Lee  seemed  to  enjoy  universal  respect! 
Both  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis  were  the 
subject  of  bitter  cartoons  and  lampoons,  but 
Lee  could  not  \>t>  caricatured  or  ridiculed. 
And  yet  these  two  men  whom  chance  had 
thrown  into  conflict  had  one  great  human 
cliaracteristlc  in  common — the  quality  of  In- 
finite paUence  In  the  face  of  towering  prob- 
lems. 

There  Is  sadness  in  lx>th  of  them  and  with 
the  sadness,  biunUity.  Both  seemed  con- 
stantly conscious  of  their  InablUty  to  com- 
pletely solve  the  task  which  Providence  had 
given  them,  and  yet  l)oth  bad  unconquerable 
faith  that  they  must  do  their  beet,  as  they 
saw  it,  and  take  the  final  awful  responslbU- 
lty for  their  actions. 

They  are  a  strange  contrast,  outwardly 
representing  two  entirely  different  pereon- 
alltles.  but  Inwardly  having  much  slmlterity 
In  the  common  knowledge  that  theyttiust 
bear  the  weight  of  their  respecUve  prob- 
lems by  themselves,  must  conceal  the  temp- 
tation to  deapair  In  tlmea  of  darkness,  and 
bear  theUr  mlsfortunea  with  silent  patience. 

We  must  be  reallsUc  with  Robert  E.  Lee's 


place  in  lilstory,  as  we  must  be  with  every- 
one. Hiere  Is  a  constant  temptation  to  deal 
in  unqualified  superlatlvee  with  national 
figures  whose  lives  have  earned  them  a  sig- 
nificant place  forever  in  our  history,  and 
perhaps  to  cloud  some  of  the  reel  truth  with 
Imaginary  achievements.  We  should  re- 
member that  Lee  was  not  faced  with  the 
overall  responsibiUties  which  confronted  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  who  had  the  problem  of  rec- 
onclUng  the  unity  of  the  new  Confederacy 
with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  separate 
States,  In  addition  to  his  almost  overzealous 
concern  with  miUtary  affalra. 

Lee  led  only  one  army,  and  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  larger  command 
wliich  was  awarded  to  him  as  commander 
in  chief  only  In  the  last  weelcs  of  the  war. 
Lee  never  foiind  himself  in  the  position  of 
a  political  general,  as  so  often  happened  In 
both  the  northern  and  southern  armies. 

It  is  all  the  more  significant  that  this 
man,  who  stood  in  the  spotUght  of  Ameri- 
can history  for  only  a  few  years,  whose  ac- 
tivities Involved  only  one  geographical  area 
of  a  vast  conflict,  and  who  said  rarely  a  word 
about  the  causes  or  objectives  of  the  con- 
test In  which  he  was  Involved,  should  have 
emerged  as  a  symbol  of  everything  that  could 
t>e  admired  In  the  human  personality. 

We  honor  and  revere  his  memory  for  his 
purity  of  cliaracter,  and  few  the  Influence  It 
has  left  with  later  generations.  There  have 
ben  many  other  leaders  who.  In  their  words 
and  their  actions,  presented  only  an  Image 
of  violent  and  bitter  rebeUlon,  but  Lee  oeuld 
only  appear  aa  the  champion  of  a  noble  cru- 
sade, even  though  the  war  had  some  ot  both 
aspects.  As  a  military  leader,  those  who  have 
ctioeen  this  as  their  profession  wlU  always 
study  and  hqpe  to  emulate  his  cool  and  dar- 
ing initiative,  which,  enabled  an  army  to  out- 
maneuver  and  often  to  defeat  forces  superior 
In  numbers  and  training.  We  honor  him  for 
hla  sense  of  duty,  his  sin^e-mlnded  devotion 
to  the  task  wliloh  faced  him,  and  his  refusal 
to  be  diverted  by  problems  which  were  not 
his  responslbUlty. 

In  paying  tribute  to  Robert  E.  Lee  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday,  we  are  faced 
with  a  mixture  of  emotlcms.  Ttie  Nation  can 
well  be  thankLfiU  that  such  a  man  emerged  In 
a  time  of  crisis  to  give  us  a  model  wliich  we 
might  well  attempt  to  foUow,  but  we  are  also 
reminded  of  a  tragic  war  between  brothers 
which  we  cannot  help  but  deplore,  aa  we 
place  it  on  the  pages  of  our  lilstory.  Shortly 
after  the  dose  of  the  war,  it  was  written, 
"The  glories  achieved  in  a  civU  war  are  un- 
enviable at  best.  The  Romans  never  erected 
monuments  on  the  battlefields  of  their  clvU 
wars,  nor  permitted  orations  to  the  return- 
ing conqueror  in  an  internecine  strife." 

We  cannot  erase  this  century-old  conflict 
from  the  pages  of  our  history,  but  history 
gives  us  tbe  lessons  of  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  from  our  past.  Lee  can  now  be  hon- 
ored and  respected  by  all  Americans  Just  as- 
the  tragic  fury  of  clvU  war  can  be  unlver- 
saUy  deplored.  This  man  personified  forever 
the  ideal  concept  of  that  simple  but  expres- 
sive phrase,  "an  officer  and  a  gentleman."  It 
has  been  truly  said,  "He  did  bis  beet,  and 
left  the  rest  to  Heaven." 


CoBcrestBU  Hortoa  OiFer*  an  African  / 
CoBuneatary  on  the  Rhodesiaa  Crim 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   MTW    TOEX 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3. 1966 

Mr,  HORTON,     Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
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with  three  young  men  from  Rhodesia 
who  are  studenta  In  the  United  Statea 
In  my  home  community  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  A  personal  friend  and  distin- 
guished educator  in  my  home  commu- 
nity, Mr.  Norman  N.  Oro6s.  arranged 
the  gathering. 

While  the  three  students.  Essiah  Zhu- 
warara,  Aaron  Karimakwenda.  and 
TUtion  Nyandoro.  and  I  covered  many 
subjects  in  our  discussion,  one  of  our 
principal  topics  was  the  Rhodeslan  crisis. 
In  this  matter.  I  found  their  comments 
so  illuminating  and  helpful  that  I  re- 
quested them,  as  officers  of  the  Zim- 
babwe Afrlcnn  Peoples'  Union.  Student 
Branch  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
to  commit  these  comments  to  the  form 
of  a  memorandum  for  my  study. 

I  now  have  received  this  report.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  because  of  its  value  to  all 
of  us  interested  in  helping  to  provide  for 
an  equitable  and  jiist  solution  of  the 
problem  in  Rhodesia,  1  am  honored  to 
Include  It  with  my  remarks  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
also  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  and 
those  in  the  executive  branch  be  particu- 
larly attention  to  the  four-point  plan  of 
action  which  this  report  recommends. 
ZncsABWK  Ajuican  Pkopi.^s'  Onion.  Student 

BSAXCB  IN  THX  UNITID  STATSB  OV  AMOUCA, 
kCKMOKANim  TO  CONGBSSSMAN  PKANK 
HOKTOir 

(SuboolttMl  by  IiaUh  Zhuwarara.  fee  chair- 
man; Aaron  Karimakwenda.  treasurer; 
and  Tlmon  Nyandoro,  vice  clialnnan. 
Rochester  chapter) 

pvmposB 
Thla  memorandum  la  aimed  at  Informing 
th«  American  Nation,  through  their  Con- 
graaKnen.  of  tha  erlala  in  Rhodesia  and  It  is 
hoped  that  the  U.S.  Government  and  its  cit- 
izens will  do  everything  possible  to  assist  and 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Ulegltlmate. 
racist  Smith  regime,  and  then  help  In  the 
establishment  of  a  true  deniocratic  govern- 
ment based  on  one  man.  one  vote. 

}TH«  HISTOKT  OF  THK  STTUATION 
Since  the  arrival  oif  the  British  settlers  In 
odesla  (1890).  the  rule  of  law  has  never 
existed  to  date  The  establishment  ot  the  In- 
famous 1030  Land  Apjxjrtlonment  Act  di- 
vided the  land  Into  black  and  white  areas. 
It  gave  all  the  beet  land  to  the  whites:  70 
paroent  of  the  total  land  to  220.000  whites; 
and  30  percent  to  the  Africans.  4,500.000 
people.  The  African  people  have  no  repre- 
aantatloo  in  Parliament,  and  their  political 
parUea  have  been  banned  and  their  leaders 
thrown  into  concentration  campa  and  pris- 
ons, together  with  their  30.000  foUowers. 

In  order  to  clamp  down  African  political 
opposltloo,  the  Smith  regime  haa: 

1.  Banned  aavaral  newspapers  that  ex- 
praaaed  majority  opinion,  leaving  govern- 
ment controlled  press. 

3.  Restricted  movement  of  the  people  by 
constraining  their  movements  within  certain 


3.  Whittled  freedom  of  speech  by  prohibit- 
ing political  ^>e«cbes  both  In  public  and 
private.  It  is  unlawful  for  Rhodeslan  Afri- 
can citizens  to  tune  radios  listening  to  for- 
eign news.  Including  "The  Voice  of  America," 
for  which  a  0-month  term  of  imprisonment 
Is  the  penalty. 

Recent  reports  from  British  members  of 
Parliament,  and  Bishop  PUe,  of  California, 
who  have  recenUy  been  In  Rhodesia,  confirm 
that  the  dignity  of  the  individual  has  t>een 
and  la  being  subjected  beyond  human  bear- 
anca  by  the  uaa  of  geetapo  methods  ot  Nasi 


and  Paaclst  Germany.  Obsolete  mines  have 
been  turned  Into  "black  holea  ot  CUcutta" 
where  the  hard  core  of  the  African  leadership 
U  brutally  grUied  by  the  police.  Police  bru- 
tality has  resulted  in  several  deaths,  and  the 
inhuman  laws  of  the  country.  <leaigned  fcr 
the  Africans,  tiave  caused  many  otherwise  In- 
nocent p>eople  to  be  executed,  and  there  are 
nuu>y  awaiting  execution  now.'  The  inhu- 
maneneaa  of  Rhodeslan  law  was  proved  by 
Chief  Justice  Tredgold's  resignation  in 
protest. 

tl.8.  VOTE  AT  THE  UNITR)  NATIONS 

Britain  hoodwinks  the  world  at  the  United 
Nations.  Britain's  claim  that  It  Is  respon- 
sible for  Rhodesia  without  physical  presence 
in  tha,t  country  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Britain  admits  that  Smith's  regime  is  rebel- 
lious and  that  Rhodeslans  are  British  citl- 
eens,  but  the  scot-free  rebellious  Smith 
arraats,  shoots,  and  imprisons  British  citizens 
at  Britain's  stare. 

We  are  dUmayed  by  American  citizens  In 
Rhodesia  owing  allegiance  to  the  Smith  re- 
gime. American  industry  and  Investments  in 
Rhodesia  are  very  unfriendly  gestures  to  the 
African  people,  because  they  strengthen  the 
rebellious  Smith  regime.  According  to 
Rhodealan  law,  any  white  male  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  56  Is  either  In  the 
army,  police,  or  in  the  reserve  unit.  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Rhodesia  (1300)  are  part  of 
this  distasteful  act. 

This  Is  the  evil  the  U.S.  vote  In  the 
United  Nations  supports  by  voting  with 
Britain  on  the  Rhodealan  Issue.  The  U.S. 
vote  at  the  United  Nations  contradicts  the 
U.S.  foreign  policy,  that  of  self-determina- 
tion, support  of  the  declaration  of  human 
rights  and  the  establishment  of  Justice  by 
direct  Involvement.  We  have  yet  to  see  the 
U.S.  Government  supporting  Its  policies  on 
Rhodesia  reallstlcaUy. 

PB0P08ALS 

We  propose — 

1.  That  the  U.S.  Government  support  the 
creation  of  a  truly  Independent  Rhodeala 
with  a  constitution  providing  universal  suf- 
frage with  the  principle  of  one  man.  one 
vote. 

3.  That  the  United  States  urge  Britain  to 
release  the  nationalist  leader,  Mr.  Joehua 
Nkomo,  and  all  the  maaaea  in  the  concentra- 
tion, detention  camps,  and  prisons. 

3.  That  the  United  States  should  demon- 
strate effective  leadership  Independent  of 
Britain. 

4.  That  the  United  States  should  think  in 
terms  of  establishing  law  and  order  in  Rho- 
desia using  a  United  Nations  force. 

We  hope  that  this  will  be  the  beginning  of 
the  dialog  between  us  and  the  Congreaa- 
man  and  we  hope  that  the  Congraasman 
will  Influence  other  Congressmen  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Government. 


February  .y,  1966- 1      February  3,  1966 


Records  Broken  on  Coal  Shipments  on 
Norfolk  &  Western  Railway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or   WX8T    VnOtNTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  West 
Virginia  coal  is  being  shipped  to  many 
foreign  ports  in  addition  to  serving  do- 
mestic markets. 

Overseas  shipments  of  coeJ,  much  of 
which  came  from  West  Virginia,  in- 
creased an  estimated  7.5  percent  in  1965, 


to  reach  a  record  total  of  225  milJton 
tons. 

New  records  were  set  by  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  in  coal  loading  and 
dumping  operations.  Numerous  mines 
are  l)elng  opened  or  reactivated,  provid- 
ing more  jobs. 

In  December,  a  $25.6  milhon  project  to 
deepen  and  widen  the  Hampton  Roads, 
Va..  channels  of  the  James  River  was 
initiated.  This  vast  improvement  pro- 
gram will  facilitate  the  exporting  of  Ap- 
palachian coal.  West  Virginia  now  pro- 
duces 80  percent  of  the  Nation's  export 
coal,  and  most  of  this  coal  passes 
through  the  ports  of  Hampton  Roads. 

An  article  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Railway's  coal  exportation  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Ga- 
zette-Mail  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coal  Export— N.  &  W.  Sets  Shipping  Record; 
State  Pnxo  Suppues  Bulk 

Roanoke.  Va. — Coal  loading  and  dumping 
records  were  broken  and  rebroken  along  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  RaUway  In  1965.  and  offl- 
clals  believe  tonnages  will  continue  to  In- 
crease. 

During  the  year.  78.3  mUllon  tons  origi- 
nated at  mines  along  the  N.  &  W..  the  largest 
amount  In  the  road's  history.  This  repre- 
sented more  than  16  percent  of  all  ooal  mined 
in  the  United  States.  The  road  dumped  26.8 
million  tons  over  Its  piers  at  I^mtierts  Point, 
Norfolk,  the  highest  total  since  N.  &  W. 
moved  Its  first  carload  to  tidewater  in  1883. 

"Our  coal  figures  are  gratifying."  N.  4  w. 
president  Herman  H.  Pevler  said.  "But  even 
more  impressive  to  me  are  the  number  of 
mines  twlng  opened  or  reactivated.  There 
were  eight  such  developments  along  the 
N.  Si  W.  this  year  with  a  total  annual  produc- 
tion rate  of  1.9  million  tons.  And  In  1966-67 
we  expect  seven  to  nine  more  with  total  pro- 
duction potential  of  between  6.6  and  7.1  mil- 
lion tons.  We  are  extending  trackage  to  new 
mine  sites,  expanding  the  capacity  of  our 
coal-carrying  fleet  which  now  numbers  some 
66,000  hopper  cars  and  preparing  generally 
for  future  expansion." 

Pevler  added  that  mine  openings  already 
projected  in  1968-69  would  add  stUl  another 

3  to  7  million  tons  to  armual  production. 
N.  &  W.'s  weekly  ail-tUne  coAJoadlng  rec- 
ord was  broken  sU  times  during  1965  and 
now  stands  at  33,698  equivalent  50-ton  cars. 
The  daily  mark,  also  raised  several  times,  now 
Is  6.981  cars.  Numerous  other  records  at  the 
Norfolk  piers  were  smashed. 

The  world  high  for  coal  loaded  Into  a  single 
ship  now  stands  at  71.855  net  tons  taken  by 
the  supercolller  Sigtina  at  new  cool  pier  6. 
The  coal  came  from  1,024  N.  &  W.  cars.    Only 

4  years  ago  a  recwd  31,060  tons,  also  set  at 
Norfolk,  was  a  proud  figure.  Among  pier  rec- 
ords established  was  the  .  134,582  tons 
dumped  over  N.  &  W.  plera  In  a  34-hour 
period. 

Overseas  shipments  Increased  an  estimated 

7.6  percent  over  1964  to  22.5  million  tons, 
with  movementa  to  Japan,  Italy,  and  Spain 
showing  the  largest  gains.  Biggest  foreign 
ctistomers  were  Japan,  Italy,  Holland,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Brazil  in  that 
order. 

Steel  mills  and  other  coke  producers  con- 
tinued to  be  the  largest  consumers  of  N.  &  W. 
coal.    They  used  26.3  mUllon  tons  in  1966.  a 

6.7  percent  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 
Electric  utUltlea  consumed  18  million  tons, 
up  1.3  percent. 
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TV  in  Nonpresidential  Campaif^ns 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  fall  a 
most  Informative  conference  on  the  uses 
of  television  was  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Stimson  Bullitt,  president  of 
the  KINO  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  a  former  candidate  for  Con- 
gress gave  a  very  important  presentation 
of  the  relationship  between  political 
campaigning  and  the  television  media. 

His  remarks  at  that  time  should  be  of 
great  value  to  all  who  view  television, 
who  work  In  the  television  industry,  and 
particularly  to  men  and  women  who  seek 
elective  public  office. 

Therefore,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record 
the  text  of  that  fine  speech.  The  text  of 
the  speech  will  r«iuire  approximately  2¥t 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $260,  and.  under 
unanimous  consent,  this  expense  Is  al- 
lowed and  the  remarks  are  included  in 
the  Record  for  today : 

TV  IN   NONPKESTOENTIAL   CAMPAIGNS 

(Talk  given  by  Stimson  Bullitt  at  National 
Conference  on  Broadcasting  and  Election 
Campaigns) 

I.    ACCESS   TO    TKE    MEDRTM 

A.  Introduction 
This  subject  contains  three  problems,  ac- 
cess to  the  medium,  attracting  an  audience, 
and  providing  Instruction.  That  Is,  how  to 
get  the  candidates  before  the  camera,  the 
voters  before  the  screen  and  the  former  to 
enlighten  the  latter.  Plrst,  let  us  consider 
access  to  the  medium. 

B.  Exclusion  by  cost  barrier 
Several  feedback  effects  of  TV  on  the  cam- 
paign process  have  become  evident.  Photo- 
genic quality  Is  more  important.  The  com- 
prehensiveness of  the  audience  tends  to  In- 
hibit the  use  of  sharp,  strong  language  and 
manners  of  a  kind  which  would  offend  some 
ears  and  eyes  which  woxUd  not  have  been 
found  at  a  political  rally  in  the  past.  Speak- 
ing to  a  cross-section  of  opinion,  not  to  a 
group  comprising  a  single  viewpoint,  U  an- 
other moderating  factor.  Also,  the  univer- 
sality of  coverage — augmented  by  the  press- 
makes  it  no  longer  possible  to  take  extreme 
contradictory  public  positions— to  say  you 
are  for  something  out  In  the  country  and 
against  It  when  you  are  In  town.  One  ifeeult 
is  to  make  campaign  language  and  maimers 
more  bland,  more  polite  and  more  Internally 
consistent — If  no  more  logical.  ' 

To  date,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
much  use  of  the  "pseudo  event"  In  TV  cam- 
paigning. Much  more  of  this  continues  to  be 
done  in  the  newspapers. 

But  of  all  the  feedback  effects,  by  far  the 
most  Important  has  been  the  large  Increase 
In  campaign  cost. 

TV's  Impact  makes  TV  almost  essential  tor 
a  campaign,  while  lU  cost  makes  it  prohibi- 
tive for  many,  yet.  not  only  to  there  a  high 
overall  co8t--gettlng  Into  the  game — but  the 
unit  cost  to  high  compared  to  that  paid  by 
many  other  users  of  the  medium. 

In  most  mass  medium  sollcltatloos.  not  all 
of  the  audience  to  oompoaed  of  proepectlva 
takers  of  what  the  speaker  to  offering.  Btit 
In  a  nonpresidential  campaign,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  audience  which  the  npnakrr  tzlea 
to  reach  la  amail.     Many  ot  tha  aodlenoa 
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are  nonvotera  or  live  outside  the  electoral 
district  which  to  the  candidate's  target.  Fur- 
ther more,  In  iwlmary  races,  many  of  the 
remainder  are  excluded  by  the  fact  of  their 
registration  with  another  party — or  attach- 
ment to  It  in  other  ways.  The  result  impoeee 
a  cost  per  thousand  on  him  which  to  higher 
than  that  sitotalned  by  most  commercial 
sponsors.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  dto- 
trlct,  the  hlgh«-  the  unit  cost. 

Yet  where  televtoion  is  used  skillfully  It  to 
so  efficient  a  means  of  campaigning  tliat  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  televtoion 
time  should  be  enough  to  provide  for  most 
of  the  efforts  of  an  informative  campaign. 
By  the  savings  enabled  on  other  means,  it 
should  permit  a  campaign  to  be  conducted 
comparatively  cheaply.  By  the  speed  of  its 
process,  it  could  enable  shorter  campaigns 
as  well. 

This  cost  factor's  most  harmful  conse- 
quence to  lU  tendency  to  exclude  candidates 
of  merit — as  well  as  candidates  who  lack  both 
merit  and  money.  Access  to  thto  powerful 
Instrument  now  is  largely  limited  to  those 
wlio  are  either  rich  or  show  enough  prob- 
ability of  winning  to  attract  campaign  con- 
tributions. By  definition,  the  latter  status 
can  be  attained  by  only  a  few,  and  attain- 
ment without  entering  Paustian  bargains 
to  as  hard  as  It  was  for  the  Biblical  rich 
man  to  pass  through  the  needle's  eye  In 
order  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

This  harm  tends  to  be  greater  in  the  cases 
of  primaries  and  small  offices.  Pew  channeto 
of  communication  are  available.  A  candi- 
date has  a  commensurate! y  greater  problem 
of  access  to  and  dependence  on  a  TV  station. 
By  Its  own  effectiveness  in  directly  reach- 
ing the  voter,  television  tends  not  only  to 
outshine  other  election  methods,  but  ac- 
tually to  dtolntegrate  some  of  them,  such  aa 
the  party  organization.  wlUch  tends  to  be- 
come superfluous  In  the  television  age.  TV's 
effect  on  campaign  processes  compares  to 
that  which  it  seems  to  be  having  on  profes- 
sional baseball,  that  of  withering  the  minor 
leagues — but  we  cannot  resort  to  developing 
our  political  leaders  in  the  Caribbean,  Mex- 
ico, and  Japan. 

The  general  result  is  greatly  to  favor  those 
who  are  In  or  up— the  Incumbent,  the  rich 
candidate,  the  well-establtohed  one  who  ar- 
rived long  ago— and  to  bar  the  upstart,  the 
dissenter,  the  man  outside  the  consensus. 
This  campaign  problem  to  accentuated  by 
the  news  broadcasts'  focus  on  the  consensus 
every  day  of  the  year.  About  the  only  men 
outside  the  consensus  who  can  get  their  no- 
tions broadcast  are  H.  L.  Hunt  and  Billy 
James  Hargls.  Televtoion  gives  an  enormous 
advantage  to  those  enabled  to  use  it  and  a 
commensurate  disadvantage  to  those  who  are 
kept  In  the  outer  darkness.  It  leaves  them 
ciphers  and  their  ideas  unknown,  making 
even  greater  the  contrast  between  haves  and 
have  nots  of  access  to  the  medium. 

Thto  Increased  emphasto  on  cost  does  not 
mean  that  as  a  ticket  for  admission  to  public 
office  the  gifts  o*  poUtlcal  leadership  have 
been  superseded  by  the  ownership  of  riches— 
that  Pericles  to  replaced  by  Croesiis.  Nor 
does  it  mean  that  campaigning  skllto  have 

given  away  to  the  skills  of  making  money 

the  replacement  of  Cicero  by  Craasus.  It 
does  mean  a  narrowing  of  the  dialogue,  a 
stagnation  of  public  ideas,  a  concentration 
on  the  proven,  the  widely  ppoular  and  the 
previously  successful. 

C.  Subsidies 


1.  General 

The  path  toward  mitigating  thto  harm 
seems  to  11a  In  a  combination  of  subaldlea, 
rulea  of  application  and  other  pollclea  which 
tend  to  enable  greater  diversity,  a  freer  mar- 
ket of  Ideas. 

Subaldlea  oan  be  provided  by  the  etatlona. 
by  tha  public  treaaury  or  both.  If  by  the 
government,  ahould  the  subsidy  go  to  the 
candidate  or  to  tha  atatlon?  The  former 
would  aeem  to  permit  greater  Ireedotn.  flexi- 


bility, and  competition :  enabling  the  candi- 
date to  place  hto  money  where  he  think*  it 
would  be  most  effective,  choosing  between 
media  and  between  c«gans  within  a  given 
medium.  However,  the  public  interest  would 
not  be  well  served  If  the  money  were  used 
for  measures  which  provide  heat  rathw  than 
light.  Such  public  money  would  simply 
shift  funds  from  the  public  treasury  to  the 
mass  media  without  public  value.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  require  candidates  to  spend 
their  money  on  forms  of  solicitation  which 
enlighten  rather  than  simply  get  votes  might 
be  Impossible.  The  only  apparent  alternative 
Is  a  direct  suljsidy  to  stations,  putting  strings 
on  the  money  to  require  that  the  programs 
which  It  buys  are  used  for  public  enlighten- 
ment. 

It  would  seem  wtoe  to  confine  the  subsidy 
program  to  TV,  not  to  extend  it  to  AM.  The 
latter  medium  seems  inadequate  for  attain- 
ing the  desired  combination  of  appecU  and 
Instructlveness  in  a  campaign  program.  The 
AM  audience,  regardless  of  programing  skill 
applied,  tends  to  be  negligible  In  size  for 
an  enlightening  campaign  presentation  and 
small  for  an  informative  one.  The  Commto- 
sion  study  of  last  year's  campaign  showed 
that  candidates  seemed  to  agree  with  thto 
as  they  concentrated  their  AM  spending  on 
E]x>t8.  (It  may,  of  course,  be  an  eijectlva 
compaign  medium — for  blta  ot  Information, 
name  familiarity,  and  other  sales  techniquee, 
and  for  reaching  special  groups  such  as  ethnic 
mlnorltlea.) 

In  either  the  grant  of  subsidies  or  their 
application,  they  should  not  be  flat.  Tha 
races  to  which  they  are  applied  vary  widely 
In  their  needs  and  significance.  The  stations, 
whether  contributing  or  receiving  a  subsidy, 
vary  greatly  In  their  profitability,  prlmartly 
according  to  the  size  of  the  market  (and 
secondarily  on  the  number  of  competitors 
with  which  a  station  shares  It).  Because 
the  revenue  curve  In  relation  to  market  size 
rises  more  steeply  than  the  coat  curve,  the 
net  profit  curve  rises  even  more  steeply  than 
the  revenue  curve.  As  a  result,  a  small  town 
station  may  have  an  extremely  small  profit 
margin  and  a  big  city  one.  a  large  margin. 
Thto  variation  In  profitabUlty  creates  an 
equivalent  variation  in  capacity  to  do  use- 
ful and  expensive  things  In  the  public  In- 
terest. Therefore,  without  a  graduated  sub- 
sidy scale,  regardless  of  the  difficulties  which 
thto  would  entail.  It  would  be  both  unfair 
and  ineffectual  to  impose  an  equal  duty  of 
such  programing  on  big  city  stations  and  the 
small. 

2.  By  Whom 
Here  Is  a  rotigh  approach  to  the  problem. 
The  networks  and  the  network  affiliates  In 
the  top  50  markets  should  contribute  their 
own  time — and  money — on  the  ground  that 
they  can  afford  to  by  reason  of  a  privileged 
position.  (If  thto  to  required,  maybe  no  one 
will  want  to  buy  Into  the  top  50.)  And  a 
graduated  scale  of  subsidies  should  be  grant- 
ed by  the  United  States  to  other  commercial 
TV  stations. 

3.  Application  to  Candidates 
In  applying  the  subsidized  time  to  cam- 
paign programing,  stations  perhaps  should 
give  free  time  to  certain  of  the  small  races 
(and  perhaps  run  them  in  a  low-priced  peri- 
od) and  offer  to  particlpcmts  In  the  bigger 
races  to  sell  them  time  at  a  heavily  dto- 
oounted  rate,  say  10  percent  of  card  rate  (the 
90  percent  discount,  the  subsidy  element, 
being  contributed  by  the  Government  or 
borne  by  the  station,  as  the  case  may  be). 
The  programing  time  which  should  be 
provided  should  be  ot  two  kinds.  Where  a 
candidate  cannot  afford  to  buy  himself  other 
exposure,  he  ahould  be  allowed  to  speak  hto 
piece  as  he  sees  flt,  unrestricted  except  In  the 
use  of  some  kinds  of  procedural  or  technical 
dtohonesty  (the  lack  of  restriction  being  to 
protect  him  from  unfairness — Intentional  or 
otherwise — at  tha  station's  handa) . 
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But  for  the  re«t  of  hl«  time  and  for  the 
time  provided  others,  the  station  should 
keep  tight  format  control  toward  the  end 
of  producing  Crowmwelllan  ptortralts.  The 
basis  of  the  policy  Is  to  give  citizens  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  decision,  not  to  give  a  cazull- 
date,  free  at  charge,  a  chance  to  misrepresent 
himself  or  to  assert  not  his  nature  but  his 
trademark  slogan  and  his  name. 
D.  Gain 

The  bckslc  gain  of  the  subsidy  program 
would  be  to  reduce  the  cost  burden  on 
candidates — with  resultant  decline  In  tbrall- 
dom  to  contributors — and  reduce  the  con- 
trast between  haves  and  have-nots  in  access 
to  the  medium.  The  combination  or  subsidy 
and  regulatory  pressure  would  tend  to  induce 
a  station  to  provide  free  or  cheap  time  to  a 
candidate  who  otherwise  woiild  be  excluded. 

In  the  large  races,  where  big  money  la 
available  to  be  spent  (such  as  general  state- 
wide elections  In  the  bigger  States  or  the 
New  York  mayoralty),  the  low  rate  plus  the 
exposure  would  tend  to  Induce  the  signifi- 
cant candidates  to  present  themselves  In  a 
program  enlightening  to  the  audience,  while 
the  comparatively  small  but  substantial 
charge  wo\ild  still  tend  to  exclude  those 
Insignificant  candidates  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  It. 

S.   Limitation* 

However,  the  subsidy  program  alone  Is  In- 
sufficient. In  some  cases,  the  offer  of  free 
time  gives  an  airing  to  certain  candidates 
who  are  a  waste  of  everybody's  time.  In 
other  cases,  even  a  heavily  discounted  rate 
may  bar  from  the  air  some  Impecunious  mi- 
nority voice  which  has  something  to  say  anrt 
which  ought  to  be  beard.  Possible  examples 
are  the  candidacies  of  lAPollette  for  Presi- 
dent In  1924  and  of  Stuart  Hughes  for  Sen- 
ator 3  years  ago  In  Massachusetts.  But  the 
best  examples  are  people  so  obscure  we  never 
see  them  on  the  screen,  some  of  whom  are 
even  deterred  from  running  at  all. 

In  the  smaller  races  (Including  almost  all 
primaries),  the  device  of  the  heavy  discount 
Is  too  unsound  In  its  discrimination  to  Justi- 
fy use.  The  reasons  are  two:  The  narrower 
q>read  In  financial  capacity  among  the  can- 
didates— so  the  charge  excludes  many  slg- 
nlflcant  candidates  and  falls  to  keep  out 
many  Inslgnlfloant  ones — and  the  lower  cor- 
relation between  significance  and  capacity  to 

The  subsidy  system  can  substanUally  help 
the  candidate  with  a  middle-sized  campaign 
fund  but  not  the  man  with  a  small  one.  He 
often  cannot  get  enough  exposxire  to  make  a 
significant  Impact.  Like  middle-Income  pub- 
lic housing.  It  Is  useful  but  does  not  solve 
all  problems  In  the  field.  The  practice  of 
giving  exposure  to  a  candidate  who  does  not 
bavs  a  chance  merely  conceals  the  Injustice. 

A  candidate  with  a  big  campaign  fund 
can  tend  to  swamp  his  opponents.  The  pn>- 
porUonate  disparity  between  him  and  some 
of  them  Is  narrowed  only  slightly  by  the 
subsidy,  since  he  adds  his  share  to  his 
bounty.  An  tnctimbent  la  not  only  likely  to 
attract  an  a^lequate  campaign  fund — a  real 
self-fulfilling  pro|rfMey— but  his  free  news 
event  appearaneea  between  elections  may  b« 
enough  to  take  care  of  him. 

The  subsidy  may  strengthen  the  dialog 
by  putting  the  parties  on  a  more  even  basis — 
In  some  places  by  revising  the  two-party 
system — but  falls  to  reach  beyond  the  tone 
of  consensus  Tet  It  seems  reasonable  to 
ask  and  to  help  the  medium  to  do  more  than 
support  the  consensus,  even  though  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  does  not.  Even  thorigh  a  sub- 
«dy  overcame  a  station's  reluctance  to  give 
iw«y  H^iat  It  otherwise  could  sell.  It  would 
•ooMnm  to  be  dtalnellned — for  reasons  both 
pecuniary  and  uuasU  uetlTely  dvlc — to  pro- 
vide even  subatdlnd  ttac  to  Insignificant 
rAftdldates.  So  a  rabaldy  may  enliven  the 
dlaloc  within  tbs  consensus  but  tend  to 
tntn  out  those  persons  and  Ideas  outside. 


The  subsidy  program's  primary  limitation 
la  its  failure  to  provide  for  sound  discrimi- 
nation. The  problem  remains  of  fair  treat- 
ment in  a  subsidy's  use.  One  aspect  of  this 
is  how  to  formulate  a  policy,  enforclble  either 
by  a  subsidy  carrot  or  a  penalty  stick,  which 
can  assure  exclusion  of  the  man  from  the 
Free  Will  Greenback  Party  or  the  Total  Im- 
mersion Trotskyltes,  yet  not  bar  some  worthy 
young  unknown  In  a  primary  or  a  new  mi- 
nority voice  of  significant  novelty  or  dissent. 
F.  Supplemental  measures 

Since  the  subsidy  system  Is  not  enough, 
supplemental  measures  are  needed.  A  greater 
diversity  of  licensees  to  serve  each  commu- 
nity would  help  more  than  any  other  thing. 

Another,  until  It  can  be  improved  on.  Is 
the  law  (sec.  315)  prescribing  equality  of 
treatment.  Although  such  treatment  does 
not  insure  fairness,  and  although  It  is  odious 
to  the  stations  by  Its  resemblance  to  block- 
booking  or  tle-ln  sales.  It  still  protects 
against  a  worse  Injustice  of  allowing  some 
stations  to  discriminate  against  a  candidate, 
either  for  being  poor  box  office  or  for  taking 
a  position  the  owners  oppose. 

Repeal  of  section  315,  or  its  confinement  to 
the  major  parties,  would  still  further  con- 
centrate the  attention  on  the  consensxis — 
which  is  a  proper  means  for  executing  policy 
but  not  for  formulating  It.  Such  a  change 
would  tend  to  put  many  candidates  at  the 
stations'  mercy. 

The  tendency.  In  our  political  system,  of 
third-party  movements  to  become  absorbed 
Into  the  big  two,  does  not  deny  the  sig- 
nificance of  their  effects,  even  after  absorp- 
tion. And  If  a  novel  movement  Is  stlQed 
before  it  can  make  Its  mark,  the  big  two  are 
not  enabled  to  derive  new  directions  from  It. 
If  the  equal  time  rule  were  amended  (as  has 
been  proposed)  to  apply  only  to  representa- 
tives of  parties  which  had  received  at  least 
4  percent  of  the  vote  In  the  last  election,  it 
Is  bard  to  see  how  a  new  movement  ever 
could  qualify  for  TV  coverage  without  first 
employing  TV. 

It  has  been  noted  that  news  media  report 
a  famous  mans  death  but  not  his  birth. 
To  determine  whether  a  newly  bom  child 
will  be  famous  is  even  more  difficult  than  to 
determine  whether  a  newly  declared  candi- 
date will  be  someone,  or  say  something, 
worth  considering  on  the  screen  (If  he  Is 
allowed  to  appear).  But  the  casting  direc- 
tor for  a  campaign  ix-ogram.  if  left  to  him- 
self, must  exercise  a  combination  of  percep- 
tion. Judgment,  and  honesty  seldom  found 
In  broadcast  management.  Yet  If  stations 
are  to  be  allowed  to  discriminate  only  accord- 
ing to  guidelines  prescribed  for  them,  how 
can  such  guidelines  be  formulated  to  handle 
such  subjective  decisions? 

In  trying  to  answer  some  old  questions 
I've  raised  almost  as  many  new  ones.  These 
must  be  left  unconsidered.  Some  lie  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  discussion,  and  the 
rest  are  barred  by  limitations  on  my  time 
or  knowledge. 

n.   ATT1LACTTNG    AUDIKItCB 

A.  Difficulty 

Now  It  avails  little  to  give  the  candidates 
access  to  the  medium  If  they  cannot  use  It 
to  gain  aecess  to  the  audience.  Their  diffi- 
culty In  winning  and  holding  an  audience 
derives  from  several  factors:  One  is  compe- 
tition from  programs  which  most  people 
prefer  Another  Is  less  Interest  In  the  non- 
preeldentlal  races.  Third,  neither  candidate 
nor  broadcaster  can  match  the  skill  used  In 
the  national  races  In  maUng  the  most  &p- 
peallng,Mse  of  the  medium.  A  large  cause 
Is  the  fact,  previously  mentioned,  that  moat 
members  of  the  audience  are  not  In  a  posi- 
tion to  act  In  any  way  on  the  solicitations 
made. 

The  painfully  low  resulting  audience  rat- 
ing tends  to  make  many  hrniVsitsii  de. 
spalr  of  making  any  effort  to  dsrlas  nteans  to 
Improve  the  appeal  of  such  pccgrams.     Any 


political  program  long  enou^  to  provide 
enlightenment  rather  than  simple  name 
familiarity  or  a  smack  of  personality,  and 
run  In  the  evening  when  voters  are  watching. 
Is  likely  to  cut  the  audience  and  the  station's 
revenues. 

Can  anything  be  done  about  this  problem? 
With  a  large  audience,  the  cost  per  thou- 
sand would  drop  and  less  money  would  need 
to  be  spent. 

B.  Solutions 
1.  SUnultaneous  Broadcasts 

Here  are  two  suggested  partial  solutions 
which  are  supplementary  rather  than  ex- 
clusive. 

First  Is  an  agreement  between  stations  In 
a  given  market  to  run  their  political  pro- 
grams simultaneously.  The  programs  would 
not  duplicate  each  other,  so  there  would  not 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  but  they  would 
be  run  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  esoai>e 
loss  of  audience  to  other  TV  shows.  Such  an 
agreement  would  be  difficult  to  reach,  but 
not  Impossible,  and  its  execution  would  be 
easy. 

2.  Stage  and  Dramatize 

(a)  Production  help:  Second  Is  to  stage 
and  dramatize  the  programs  to  give  them 
more  popular  appeal.  The  effort  should  be 
to  make  the  &uL>Jkct  matter  more  lively  and 
real,  not  simply  orderly  and  tame,  like  the 
conventions.  One  way  Is  by  providing  pro- 
duction advice  and  help.  Many  candidates 
lack  the  staff  support  which  can  provide  this 
Independently.  Since  this  lack  is  often  due 
to  lack  of  campaign  funds,  the  station  thus 
tends  to  serve  as  an  eqxiallzer  as  well  as 
dramatizer. 

(b)  Homework  by  candidates:  Another 
measure  is  to  induce  the  candidates  to  do 
their  homework,  both  In  the  subject  matter 
and  in  their  use  of  language.  This  factor 
makes  a  big  difference  In  appeal  as  well  as 
persuasion.  Many  candidates,  unless  ur- 
gently guided  otherwise,  persist  In  spending 
8  hours  at  shaking  300  oc  400  hands — with 
most  of  the  time  spent  tearing  around  In  a 
car  going  to  occasions  where  hands  may  be 
shaken — rather  than  preparing  for  a  TV  ap- 
pearance at  which  30,000  or  40.000  people  may 
make  their  decision  on  how  to  vote  in  his 
race.  When  Kefauver  spoke  In  Seattle  In 
1950.  much  of  the  audience  was  prime  for 
Ignition  by  a  show  of  leadership,  and  he  was 
on  the  only  TV  station  In  the  Northwest. 
Yet  he  merely  read  a  speech  by  two  local 
flacks;  the  audience  could  see  little  but  the 
top  of  his  head  and  the  upper  rims  of  his 
glasses  (although  this  limited  view  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  cameramen's  lack 
of  developed  skill ) . 

(c)  Special  programs:  Also,  a  station  can 
produce  special  programs  on  a  race.  One 
kind  Is  a  documentary  consisting  of  a  series 
of  biographical  sketches  of  the  contestants 
In  a  given  race.  Another  Is  a  telethon,  but 
run  by  the  station,  not  by  the  candidate,  who 
may  be  inclined  to  have  batting  practice 
pitches  put  to  him. 

m.  tNSTKUCnOM 

A.  Support  o/  light,  not  heat 
For  a  TV  campaign  program  to  be  in  the 
public  Interest,  It  not  only  "should  enable 
the  worthwhile  candidates  to  appear  and  to 
win  and  hold  the  audience,  but  It  should 
enlighten  the  audience  as  well.  It  should 
illumixkate  the  candidates  and  what  they  are 
talking  about.  It  should  provide  light  rather 
than  heat.  The  latter  can  be  provided  by 
provocative  slogans,  catchy  Jingles,  projec- 
tion of  an  apparently  appeiallng  personality, 
Incessant  repetition  of  a  name,  and  other 
measures  with  which  we  In  the  media  must 
make  our  living.  The  use  of  these  may  give 
one  candidate  a  cocnpetltive  advantage  over 
the  other,  but  the  only  public  Issue  Is  the 
matter  of  th«  cost  and  Its  consequences. 
ThU  Is  one  which  Mr.  Schroth  dealt  with  at 
lunch  today.  Our  problem  now  is  what 
methods  can  give  to  the  public  information 
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and  understanding  on  which  to  base  their 
civic  decisions.  Here  Is  a  suggested  general 
framework  on  which  many  variations  can 
and  should  be  made,  both  to  improve  the 
scheme  and  to  provide  the  variety  necessary 
for  preserving  public  appeal. 

B.  Comparison 

So  that  the  candidates  can  be  accurately 
compared  with  each  other — the  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  voter's  decision — they  should  be 
presented  together  and  engaged  In  addressing 
themselves  to  the  same  matters. 

If  there  are  no  more  than  three  candidates 
and  If  they  can  and  will  Join  the  Issues,  the 
debate  format  provides  both  enlightenment 
and  drama.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
understanding  and  amusement  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive,  that  light  Is  not  necessarily 
dull. 

Another  format,  and  one  of  more  general 
application,  is  to  have  the  candidates  answer 
the  same  questions.  No  rehearsal,  no  ad- 
vance notice.  Camera  work  should  make  the 
person's  appearance  as  realistic  as  possible — 
to  show  the  "real  them."  No  teleprompter. 
no  reading  of  speeches  prepared  by  someone 
else.  No  cosmetics,  except  perhaps  as  a  cor- 
rective measure  where  a  person  looks  worse 
on  TV  than  on  the  street.  * 

F^^rther,  candidates  should  be  examined  by 
a  single  Interrogator  so  that  consecutive 
thinking  can  be  followed,  and  responsive 
answers  can  be  pressed  for.  while  with  several 
questioners  a  question  more  easily  can  be 
evaded. 

To  undertake  this,  a  station  must  take  the 
Initiative  In  providing  a  skilled  and  fair  In- 
terrogator and  seeing  that  he  Is  properly 
prepared.  The  problem  of  fairness  Is  a  diffi- 
cult one  because  a  questioner  can  conceal  a 
bias  far  more  easily  than  the  wltnees,  the 
candidate;  who  must  take  positions,  even  if 
they  are  blurred.  The  Interrogator's  responsi- 
bility Is  a  large  one  because  although  he 
cannot  misquote  a  candidate  as  a  writing 
reporter  can,  he  can  misrepresent  him  by 
guiding  the  subject  and  Influencing  the  tone 
of  the  discussion. 

The  questions  should  emphasize  the  Im- 
portant issues.  In  this  way  the  general 
neglect  of  them  can  be  compensated,  while 
the  responses  cannot  but  help  to  disclose  the 
personality  of  the  candidates. 

This  format  should  be  made  an  adversary 
proceeding  for  the  Joint  purposes  of  bringing 
out  the  truth  and  dramatizing  the  spectacle. 
Wlgmore  claimed  that  the  practice  of  cross- 
examination  constituted  the  most  powerful 
engine  for  eliciting  the  truth.  Cross-exami- 
nation combined  with  television  tends  to 
make  a  penetrating  engine  for  the  electoral 
process. 

IV.    CONCLUSION 

Our  medium's  nature,  so  aggressive  in  com- 
parison to  the  passive  book  on  the  bookshelf, 
makes  It  a  fltting  Instrument  to  provide 
members  of  the  public  with  some  of  the 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  in  addition 
to  those  for  which  they  ask. 
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Water  Project  Roles  Coold  Be  Guide  for 
All  Federal  Spending  Proposals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  the  Huron,  S. 
Dak.,  Plainsman,  imder  date  of  January 
26,    1966,   pointing   out   the   Intensified 


trend  to  Federal  intervention  in  the  life 
of  Americans  through  the  $112.8  billion 
budgetary  program  of  the  President. 

This  editorial  might  have  been  even 
stronger  had  the  Watson  report  been 
available  at  the  time  it  was  written,  the 
report  which  proposes  to  guarantee  to 
everyone  in  America  a  certain  income, 
regardless  of  their  desire  or  ability  to 
work. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Water  Project  Rules  Could  Be  Guide  for 
All  Federal  Spending  Proposals 
Intensification  of  the  trend  to  Federal  in- 
tervention and  control  of  many  aspects  of 
American  life  is  apparent  In  the  •112.8  bil- 
lion budget  sent  to  Congress  Monday  by 
President  Johnson. 

The  budget,  which  advances  the  causes  of 
the  Great  Society,  aid  to  education,  slum 
eradication,  and  direct  aid  to  the  Impov- 
erished, is  woven  of  the  threads  of  Govern- 
ment control  and  massive  Federal  programs 
m  which  administrators,  not  the  local  people 
Involved,  will  have  the  final  determination. 

In  education,  for  Instance,  the  President 
proposes  Government  subsidy  of  bank  loans 
to  college  students  from  low-Income  fami- 
lies and  Government  guarantee  of  all  other 
loans.  This  would  take  the  place  of  the 
present  plan  where  colleges  lend  Government 
funds  to  qualified  students  and  would  elimi- 
nate the  local  determination  of  a  college  ad- 
ministrator that  an  education  loan  is  war- 
ranted. 

And  in  spite  of  the  protests  over  the  appli- 
cation of  Federal  guidelines  for  spending  of 
Federal  school  aids  approved  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, the  President  Is  seeking  more  money  to 
be  spent  on  the  children  in  the  Impov- 
erished areas  according  to  Federal  rules,  not 
as  determined  by  the  local  administrators 
who  know  better,  perhaps,  the  needs  of  their 
own  schools.  » 

Big  cities,  long  the  beneficiaries  of  Govern- 
ment aid  in  urban  renewal  and  related  proj- 
ects, now  will  be  eligible  for  Federal  purchase 
of  park  land  and  open  spaces  and  service 
centers  for  the  dense  population  areas. 
This  Is  an  open  political  grab  for  masses  of 
votes. 

Despite  the  allegation  of  politics  and  in- 
efficiency in  the  poverty  war  and  the  ques- 
tionable need  for  these  programs  with  drop- 
ping unemployment,  the  President  asks  for 
another  $390  million  for  an  effort  which  has 
accomplished  very  little. 

Tucked  away  In  the  total  request  Is  a  small 
amount — $2  million — for  the  Garrison  irri- 
gation project  construction.  This  project 
was  approved  by  Congress  when  the  people 
themselves  in  the  area  Involved  showed  they 
wanted  Irrigation  and  were  willing  to  repay 
the  Federal  Investment.  This  Is  one  Fed- 
eral expenditure  which  was  sought  by  the 
people  Involved  and  which  will  be  financed 
In  the  long  run  by  the  people  benefited. 

If  other  Federal  programs  had  this  pre- 
requisite of  local  support  and  repayment 
contracts,  the  budget  might  be  lower  and 
the  danger  of  Federal  Intervention  and  by- 
passing of  local  governmental  units  certainly 
would  be  greatly  reduced. 


Budget  Cots  for  REA  Would  Be  Rninoas 
to  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISCONSOr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3. 1966 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  in  stud- 
ying the  administration's  proposed  budg- 


et for  fiscal  1967,  I  was  appalled  to  note 
that  the  loan  level  for  the  REA  electric 
program  has  been  slashed  to  $270  mil- 
lion. In  fiddition,  I  understand  that  the 
administration  has  impounded  $132  mil- 
lion of  the  $402  million  authorized  by 
Congress  for  use  in  the  electric  loan  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1966. 

The  catastrophic  effect  which  these 
proposals  would  have  on  our  rural  elec- 
trification program  is  apparent  when  you 
consider  the  fact  that  over  $675  million 
in  electric  loan  applications  are  either  on 
hand  at  REA  now  or  will  be  submitted  by 
the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  If  the 
fiscal  1966  program  is  cut  back  to  $270 
million,  loan  applications  totaling  better 
than  $400  million  cannot  be  considered 
because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

This  staggering  backlog  of  loan  appli- 
cations will  then  have  to  be  carried  over 
to  f.scal  1967,  where  it  will  be  added  to 
the  $413  million  in  new  applications 
which  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  indicated  they  will  be  submitting  to 
REA  in  fiscal  1967.  Obviously,  the  $270 
million  electric  loan  program  proposed 
in  the  administration's  fiscal  1967  budget 
cannot  begin  to  take  care  of  the  fiscal 
1966  backlog,  let  alone  the  new  applica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with  the  economic  and, social  well-being 
of  the  rural  area  whlfch  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  in  Congress  for 
the  past  24  years.  Because  of  this.  I 
have  a  deep  and  longstanding  interest 
in  the  operations  of  the  numerous  Fed- 
eral programs  which  have  l)een  designed 
to  combat  poverty  and  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  America. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  these  pro- 
grams appear  to  be  missing  their 
goal.  This  criticism  cannot  be  made  of 
the  REA  electric  and  telephone  program. 
Like  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
programs,  the  REA  program  operates  at 
the  grassroots  level.  Its  accomplish- 
ments are  of  direct,  immediate,  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  rural  areas  served  by 
REIA's  electric  and  telephone  borrowers. 
The  10  rural  electric  cooperatives  In 
my  home  district  in  Wisconsin  have  done 
much  more  than  simply  providing  lights 
to  their  43.073  consumer-members  and 
their  families.  The  power  furnished  by 
these  co-ops  is  making  possible  the  re- 
creational and  industrial  developments 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  revitaliza- 
tlon  of  our  depressed  rural  economy. 

Some  of  the  Federal  lending  programs 
are  of  the  type  which  can  be  deferred 
temporarily  without  lasting  damage. 
However,  this  Is  not  true  of  REA.  Ade- 
quate financing  is  the  llfeblood  of  the 
rural  electric  systems.  It  is  not  enough 
to  string  some  electric  Unes  in  rural 
America  and  then  consider  that  the  Job 
of  rural  electrification  has  been  com- 
pleted. Our  rural  electric  cooperatives 
must  have  access  to  adequate  amounts 
of  growth  capital  if  they  are  to  be  able 
to  furnish  the  increasing  amoimts  of 
electricity  required  by  a  growing  rural 
economy.  If  a  budgetary  tourniquet  is 
applied  to  REA  loan  funds,  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  rural  areas  will  be 
the  real  victim  of  the  resulting  anemia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  recognized 
this  basic  truth  when  it  provided  for  an 
REA  electric  loan  program  of  $402  mil- 
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Hon  for  the  ctirrent  fiscal  year.  This 
Included  a  direct  appropriation  of  $305 
million,  a  contingency  reserve  of  $60 
million  to  be  used  if  needed,  plus  the  $37 
million  carryover  from  the  contingency 
reserve  authorized  by  the  Congress  In 
fiscal  1965  and  released  at  the  11th  hour 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  following  repeated 
requests  for  such  action  from  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  By  Impound- 
ing $132  million  of  this  money,  the  ad- 
ministration is  flouting  the  expressed  will 
of  the  Congress  In  regard  to  adequate 
funding  of  the  REA  electric  program. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  Issue  a  directive  to  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  to  REA  to  utilize  the  en- 
tire $402  million  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1966  to  meet  the  loan 
needs  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
.In  addition.  I  feel  It  is  imperative  that 
an  REA  deficiency  loan  fund  be  author- 
ized for  the  current  fiscal  year  in  order 
to  reduce  the  loan  application  backlog 
to  a  manageable  size. 

Since  the  $270  million  budget  request 
for  the  REA  electric  program  is  patently 
inadequate  to  fill  an  expected  $413  mil- 
lion loan  need  in  fiscal  1967.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  an  increase  in  the 
REA  appropriation  or  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  contingency  reserve.  Use 
of  such  a  contingency  reserve  should  be 
based  on  the  need  for  funds  by  the  Na- 
tion's 1,000  rural  electric  systems. 

The  Congress  did  not  provide  the  fiscal 
1965  and  1966  contingency  reserves  for 
the  purpose  of  window  dressing.  The 
Congress  intended  this  money  to  be  used 
If  and  as  needed.  The  need  existed  in 
fiscal  1965  and  continues  to  exist  in  fiscal 
1966.  but  the  Budget  Bureau  has  chosen 
to  regard  the  contingency  reserve  as  un- 
toiushable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives of  the  Nation  are  developing  a  plan 
.  designed  to  bring  outside  supplemental 
Vcapltal   into  the   program   and   thus   to 
'minimize  the  need  for  direct  appropria- 
tions.   In  truly  cooperative  fashion,  they 
are  working  on  a  proposal  which  would 
establish  a  cooperative  bank  for  rural 
electric    systems,    a    credit    Institution 
which    the   rural    electrics   would    ulti- 
mately own  and  operate. 

It  Is  commendable  that  our  rural  elec- 
tric co-opa  are  taking  steps  to  imple- 
ment such  a  forward-looking  proposal. 
Congressional  action  will  be  necessary  to 
put  this  plan  Into  effect,  and  it  will  have 
my  active  support  when  it  comes  before 
the  Congress.  Meanwhile,  we  must  as- 
sure that  adequate  funds  are  provided  to 
meet  the  current  needs  of  the  rural 
electrics. 


February  3,  1966' 


LcfiaUtioB  To  Close  Americaa  Ports  to 
Ships  Tradioc  With  North  Yictaun 

EXTENaON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  HNO 

or  mrw  tokx 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  REPRESKNTATIViS 

Thurtday.  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  PINO.     Mr.  ft)eaker.  today  I  In- 
trodaoed  le«l8latlon  to  clcee  American 


porta  to  shlpB  trading  with  North  Viet- 
nam. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  serve  notice  on  som.e  of  our 
allies  that  while  we  tolerate  dissent  from 
our  war  aims,  we  do  not  tolerate  trade 
with  our  enemies  In  war  material  that 
menaces  our  own  American  troops. 

The  British  are  the  worst  offenders. 
The  British  Government  will  trade  with 
anybody  for  a  brass  farthing.  The 
British  Government  is  hypocritical  talk- 
ing about  the  British  Commonwealth 
while  shipping  goods  to  North  Vietnam 
that  support  war  against  American  and 
British  Commonwealth  troops  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  British  have  a  history  of  mari- 
time opportunism  and  self-serving. 
Britain  may  no  longer  rule  the  waves, 
but  Britain  still  waives  the  rules.  The 
British  can  be  made  to  comply  with 
honor  only  through  hard  words  and 
actions. 

My  bill  will  not  affect  many  ships. 
The  ships  that  trade  in  southeast  Asian 
waters  do  not  often  call  in  American 
ports.  The  real  intent  of  my  legislation 
Is  to  serve  notice  on  our  opportunistic 
allies  that  we  had  had  enough  of  their 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  in  war  goods. 
I  believe  that  adoption  of  my  bill  might 
be  just  what  we  need  to  make  our  point 
without  harsher  measiires. 


The  War  in  Yietnaia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALLEN  SMITH 

or  CAtjroKNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Appen- 
dix today  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Volney  P.  Mor- 
in.  concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Morin  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  and  his  letter  Is  as 
follows : 

Representative  H.  Allem  SicrrH, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka«  Rn>««sENTATivi  SitrrH :  Permit  me  to 
Introduce  myself  as  a  voter  In  your  district. 
Further,  to  introduce  myself  as  one  who 
volunteered  for  World  War  n  on  December 
8,  1941.  was  honorably  discharged  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1945  after  3  years  of  overseas  duty, 
3,000  flying  hours,  combat  service  In  three 
theaters  of  war.  and  a  commission  as  a 
lieutenant  senior  grade  In  the  U.S.  Navy. 
Further,  as  one  who  served  in  the  Korean 
hostilities  for  a  full  18  months  In  the  thea- 
ter, as  a  Jxidge  advocate  with  the  rank  of 
major  In  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  From  this 
background,  you  will  understand  I  am  not 
a  pacifist. 

I  find  myself  Increasingly  alarmed  at  the 
Impossible  war  situation  In  Vietnam. 

ThU  letter  U  written  aa  the  strongest  pos- 
sible form  of  missive  request  that  you  and 
the  recipients  thereof  do  everything  within 
your  power  to  withdraw  U.S.  troops  or  Uke 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  war  under 
article  I.  section  8.  of  the  CcmsUtutlon  and 
thereafter  obliterating  North  Vietnam.  The 
administration  appears  to  be  confused  about 


the  nature  of  war.  The  aim  of  war  ts  to 
kill  and  destroy  the  enemy  in  sufficient  num- 
ber so  that  the  survivors  may  be  told  what 
to  do.  It  Is  not  to  force  someone  to  a 
bargaining  table.     This  view  is  nonsense. 

We  must  stop  the  useless  sacrifice  of  our 
men  in  an  alien  Jungle  to  satisfy  a  iiseless 
escalation  to  nowhere.  War  Is  the  most 
serious  business  In  which  men  can  engage. 
It  must  either  be  conducted  with  the  sole 
aim  of  victory,  or  It  must  be  abandoned. 

Please  follow  either  course — abandon- 
ment or  victory— but  do  everything  you  can 
to  end  our  own  Government's  useless  poel- 
tlon  of  fighting  on  the  mainland  of  AsU 
with  weapons  of  the  enemies'  choosing. 

The  courtesy  of  a  response  is  not 
requested. 

Sincerely. 

Volney  P.  Morin. 
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Speaking  in  Unison 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
I    Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  some  talk  about 
"consensiis"  in  recent  months. 

For  most  of  the  latter  half  of  1965  we 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  were  talking  of 
the  rising  signs  of  inflation.  But  a  con- 
sensus was  lacking,  since  the  White 
House  insisted  there  was  no  problem  of 
inflation. 

Now  that  has  all  changed.  The  change 
Is  described  well  in  the  foUowlng  edito- 
rial from  the  Evening  Star  of  Washing- 
ton for  February  2 : 

Speaking   in  Unison 

WUllam  McChesney  Martin,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  found  himself  a 
rather  lonely  man  as  1965  ended. 

He  had  served  notice  back  In  August  that 
he  was  worried  about  the  possibility  of  in- 
flation. By  November,  when  word  got  around 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  was  thinking  of 
tightening  up  money  by  increasing  the  dis- 
count rate,  the  reaction  from  the  adminis- 
tration was  not  long  In  coming. 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler,  following  the 
easy-money,  expansionist  philosophy  of  th« 
White  House,  declared  that  such  an  Increase 
to  dampen  inflation  would  be  "premature 
and  unwise."  Within  the  next  few  days  a 
■tarUlng  example  of  the  Johnson  Ueatment 
ensued.  Conunerce  Secretary  Connor  and 
Laobr  Secretary  Wlrtz  In  separate  speeches 
suggested  there  was  stlU  plenty  of  room  In 
the  economy  for  expansion  without  Inflation 
Then  Joseph  Laltln,  a  White  House  press 
aid.  told  reporters  the  administration  didn't 
"consider  inflation  a  major  tbr«at  at  this 
time." 

The  climax  to  aU  this  came  December  3 
when  the  President  himself  told  the  Btislness 
Council  In  Washington  that  economic  growth 
In  1960  would  not  be  accompanied  by  In- 
flation. "We  can  produce  the  goods  and 
services  we  requUe."  he  declared,  "without 
overheating  our  economy." 

The  rest,  of  coiu-se,  is  history.  Martin  &  Co. 
Ignored  the  drumfire  of  pronouncements  and 
announced  a  raise  In  the  discount  rate  De- 
cember 6.  The  President,  obviously  dis- 
pleased, deplored  the  action  and  said  It 
should  have  been  postponed  untu  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  had  the  "full  facts." 

Well,  a  funny  thing  has  happened  at  leOO 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  his  economic  mes- 
sage the  other  day,  the  President  conceded 


that  avoiding  inflation  is  "perhaps  our  most 
serious  economic  cliallenge  In  190S.'  He 
spoke  of  a  possible  further  tax  increase  and 
even  hinted  that  price  controls  may  lie  ahead 
to  cope  with  the  problem. 

Its  nice  to  know  that  he  and  Mr.  Martin 
are  now  In  accord  on  the  Inflation  hazard 
But  It  does  seem  odd  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve arrived  at  this  conclusion  nearly  3 
months  ago.  It  suggests  that  Congress 
showed  extraordinary  wisdom  back  In  1913 
when  It  created  the  Federal  Reserve  as  a  body 
Independent  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  po- 
litical pressures. 


Address  of  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  Chief 
of  Staff,  U.S.  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  have  Included  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  address  of  Gen.  Harold  K 
Johnson,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army, 
at  the  81st  annual  meeting  of  the  Aber- 
deen Chamber  of  Commerce,  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak.,  on  Thursday,  January  20,  1966 
In  which  he  discussed  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. 

General  and  Mrs.  Johnson  share  a 
wai-m  place  In  the  hearts  of  many  South 
Dakotans  and,  particularly.  In  Aberdeen 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  bom  and  reared  In 
Aberdeen  and  lived  there  while  her  hus- 
band was  serving  In  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  n  and  during  his  ordeal  as  a 
Japanese  prisoner  of  war  after  Bataan 

General  JohnsOTi  joined  his  wife  In 
Aberdeen  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They 
became  well-known  and  respected  citi- 
zens  in  the  community.  The  Johnsons 
still  cherish  the  many  friendships  found- 
ed during  the  time  they  lived  there. 

General  Johnson  was  the  subject  of  the 
cover  story  of  the  December  10,  1965  Is- 
sue of  Time  magazine. 

The  speech  follows : 

I  am  sure  that  you  have  heard  many  times 
Why  we  are  in  Vietnam,  but  It  bears  repeat- 
ing. I  have  found  It  difficult  to  find  a  bett«r 
expression  of  our  obligation  than  one  wrlt- 

h^^,*  ^V"^'  *'y  *  y°"'^8  ^'ny  captain  to 
his  wife  shortly  before  he  was  kUled  In  ac- 
uon  This  letter  was  not  written  for  pub- 
lication although  his  wife  subsequently  per- 
mitted It  to  be  published.  It  was  a  private 
communlcaUon  between  husband  and  wife 
Where  the  husband  was  expressing  better 
than  most  of  us  can  some  of  his  Innermost 
thoughts  and  feelings.  I  quote: 
"I   feel    that   there   Is    too   much    talk   of 

iTn*^'-  y,'  ^^'"'  *"■  ^^'^  »-  a  war  of 
mind  and  spirit.  And  It  Is  a  war  which  can 
be  won  no  matter  what  present  circum- 
stances are.  For  us  to  despair  would  be  a 
greet  victory  for  the  enemy.  We  must  stand 
strong  and  unafraid  and  give  heart  to  an 
embattled  and  confused  people.  This  can- 
not be  done  If  America  loses  heart  •  •  • 
Please  don^  let  them  back  where  you  are  sell 
me  down  the  river  with  talk  of  despair  and 
defeat.  Talk  Instead  of  steadfastness,  loyal- 
ty and  of  victory— for  we  must  and  we  can 
win  here.  There  la  no  backing  out  of  Vlet- 
aam.  for  It  wUl  follow  us  everywhere  we  go 
we  have  drawn  the  Une  here  and  the  Amer- 


ica we  aJl  know  and  love  beet  U  not  one 
to  back  away." 

It  Is  Important  for  people  to  nndeivtand 
that  while  someone  must  spring  to  the  Im- 
mediate defense  of  the  freedoms  that  we 
enjoy  today,  all  of  us  have  a  stake  In  the 
outcome.  Thus,  It  becomes  Important  for  us 
to  be  knowledgeable,  and  to  keep  a  perspec- 
tive as  well  as  a  sense  of  proportion  about 
today's  events  and  activities  In  Vietnam. 

TACTICAL    CHANGES 

During  the  past  2  years  I  have  made  four 
trips  to  South  Vietnam  and  returned  from 
my  most  recent  one  Just  3  weeks  ago  today. 
Two  changes  of  major  significance  have  oc- 
curred during  this  2-year  period.  Two  years 
ago,  the  Vietnamese  Army,  bolstered  by  a 
limited  American  advisory  effort  plus  sig- 
nificant American  materiel  and  hardware 
was  batUlng  small  Vletcong  units  that  would 
concentrate  periodically  in  battalion  size  of 
about  400  to  500  men  lor  a  specific  engage- 
ment and  then  disperse. 

These  enemy  formations  were  receiving  di- 
rections on  a  weekly  or  sometUnes  more  fre- 
quent basis  from  Hanoi,  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  was  Just  barely  holding  its 
own.  Today,  those  same  gaUant  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  battling  battalions  and  regiments 
of  Vletcong  who  have  now  been  reinforced 
by  major  elements  of  at  least  three  divisions 
of  North  Vietnamese  troops.  They  conttnue 
to  receive  direction  from  Hanoi,  but  on  a 
dally  and  sometimes  an  hourly  basis. 

However,  significant  friendly  support  has 
now  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Vietnamese. 
Korea,  with  her  Intimate  knowledge  of  the 
terror,  the  humiliation,  and  the  devastation 
associated  with  Communist  aggression,  has 
provided  a  combat  division.  Australia,  an 
ultimate  objective  of  Communist  expansion 
In  the  Pacific,  Is  providing  an  Infantry  bat- 
talion, some  airlift  forces,  advisers,  and  medi- 
cal teams.  This  Australian  battalion  has 
Just  completed  an  operation  in  the  Iron 
Triangle  area  north  of  Saigon,  with  elements 
of  our  1st  Infantry  Division.  New  Zealand 
has  sent  both  combat  forces  and  civil  assist- 
ance teams.  Altogether.  38  nations  are  pro- 
viding assistance  either  of  a  mUltary  or  of  an 
economic  or  clvU  support  nature  and.  of 
course,  we  have  committed  our  blood  and 
our  treasure. 
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In.  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  con- 
•tructlon.  It  had  gone  Uito  cavee.  tunnels 
and  fcrtlflcatlons  beneath  the  houses  of 
•ome  of  the  vlUagers. 

The  once  friendly  and  happy  air  of  the 
village  t\imed  Into  one  of  suspicion  and  fear 
The  district  or  county  chief  appeared  In 
the  village  less  frequently.  The  province 
or  state  chief  never  visited  the  village.  Vil- 
lage offlclaU,  echoolteachers,  and  religious 
leaders  who  remained  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment suddenly  disappeared  or  were  mur- 
dered. Government  tax  collectors  were  driv- 
en out  and  over  a  period  of  years,  that  vil- 
lage became  a  Vletcong  village. 

This  co\u-se  of  evenu  has  been  followed 
In  nmny  villages  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
number  Is  not  known,  but  there  are  about 
10,000  hamlets  In  Vietnam,  and  these  ham- 
lets are  grouped  together  Into  about  2  5«0 
villages.  In  addition,  there  are  major  metro- 
politan areas  such  as  Saigon.  Da  Nang.  and 
Hue.  Cells  of  Communists  exist  in  the  larger 
cities  but  the  extent  of  their  control  is  not 
the  same  as  In  the  rural  areas. 

OTHER  WEAPONS  USED 

To  accelerate  this  process  of  Infiltration 
and  takeover,  the  Vletcong  use  the  weapon 
of  Intimidation  and  terror,  going  to  any  ex- 
treme of  brutality  which  they  believe  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  fabric  of  society.  As  a 
typical  illustration,  during  the  week  of  Jan- 
xiary  2-8,  the  Vletcong  murdered  24  civilians 
wounded  73.  and  kidnaped  328.  Many  of  the 
civilians  were  province  or  hamlet  officials 
echoolteachers.  or  Buddhist  monks.  To 
portray  the  magnitude  of  these  atrocities 
in  relation  to  U.S.  population,  which  is  more 
than  12  times  larger  than  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam,  the  figure  would  be  over  5,000 
U.S.  clvlUans  killed,  wounded,  and  kidnaped 
by  the  enemy  during  the  week. 

The  takeover  by  Infiltration  of  the  politi- 
cal structure  and  by  Intimidation  and  terror 
apparently  was  too  slow  for  the  Communists, 
for.  Ui  1959,  they  greatly  intensified  their 
efforts,  and  boosted  them  again  In  1961. 
It  was  at  this  stage  that  addiUonal  Ameri- 
can advisory  effort  and  materiel  were 
provided. 

TI.S.    ErrOBT    BOOSTED 


COMMUNISTS  WTILTRATE 

How  did  all  this  come  about? 

Let's  go  out  west  to  Bowdle.  You  are 
famUlar  with  Bowdle  and  the  way  the  peo- 
ple live  in  that  community.  Now  In  your 
Imagination  pick  up  Bowdle  and  set  it  down 
In  the  deiu  area  of  South  Vietnam,  about 
40  mUes  south  of  Saigon.  Picture  a  Viet- 
namese who  unobtrusively  returns  to  his 
community  after  a  lapse  of  some  years. 

Unknown  to  his  neighbors,  he  was  Com- 
munist oriented.  In  a  very  cunning  way  he 
soon  IngraUated  himself  with  one  of  the 
members  of  the  town  councU  and  brought 
that  council  member  under  his  Influence. 
Perhaps  he  loaned  him  money;  perhaps  there 
was  something  in  this  councU  member's  pest 
of  which  he  was  ashamed  and  wanted  to  keep 
hidden.  *^ 

The  two  of  them  then  went  to  work  on 
other  members  of  the  town  council  so  that 
the  Communist,  after  a  period  of  time,  could 
grasp  a  position  of  minor  authority  In  order 
to  Increase  his  Influence.  In  2  years,  3  years 
or  6  years  that  town  council  became  deeply 
Influenced  by  the  Communists,  If  it  were  not 
an  outright  Communist  organization. 

At  about  the  same  period  of  time,  unusual 
things  began  happening  in  that  community. 
Strangers  passed  through  who  stayed  only 
a  day  or  two.  Levies  were  placed  on  the  vU- 
lagers  for  a  few  pounds  of  food.  Occasional- 
ly, a  special,  forced  collecUon  of  money  was 
taken  up.  Now  strangers  moved  In  and 
■tayed.  OccaslonaUy.  a  man  who  appeared 
to  be  seriously  Injured  was  carried  In  oo  a 
■tretcher  and  cared  for  by  one  <rf  tb»  vll- 
lagere.     Structural  material*  were  brought 


/ 


Today,  you  are  aware  of  the  gAwth 
of  our  effort.  Oui^  commitment  of  combat 
troops  began  In  March  1965  with  the  land- 
ing of  elements  of  the  3d  Marine  Division. 
This  was  necessary  becaiise  Increasing  acts 
of  terror  and  sabotage  against  Installations 
where  U.S.  forces  were  located  were  endan- 
gering our  assistance  effort.  In  May.  the 
Army's  173d  Airborne  Brigade  was  landed  to 
provide    protection    for   other    Installatlons 

Concurrently,  we  began  to  build  a  logistic 
base  to  support  the  combat  troops  we  had 
committed.  The  adequacy  of  the  logistic 
base  Is  one  of  the  Items  that  tends  to  be 
somewhat  puzzling  to  the  general  public 
and.  from  what  I  gathw  In  my  discussions 
with  civilians,  tends  to  be  a  cause  of  con- 
c«Ti.  Vietnam  really  had  only  one  major 
port— the  port  of  Saigon,  which  is  located 
up  a  river  that  twists  and  turns  and  require* 
time  to  navigate.  Tht  port  is  required  to 
receive  the  supplies  for  the  populaUon. 
supplies  for  an  economic  aid  program  and 
military  supplies. 

With  the  growth  of  the  mUitary  effort  It 
Is  obvioiu  that  there  Is  an  equivalent  growth 
in  supplies  required  to  sustain  that  effort. 
To  meet  the  need,  we  are  developing  addi- 
tional ports,  one  of  the  largest  being  Cam 
Ranh  Bay.  On  December  26.  I  stood  on  a 
pier  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  that  had  been  fabri- 
cated In  nilnoU,  towed  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  acroas  the  AUantic  Ocean,  through 
the  Sues  Canal  and  emplaced  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  A  ship  was  unloading  on  each  side 
o<  that  pier.  We  alao  have  offloading  points 
up  the  coast  fran  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  While 
there  i»  stai  a  ba<^og  of  shipping  waiting 
dlKharge.  this  bMrklog  la  dl*ilpatlng  rapidly 
and  I  beUeve  that  we  will  catch  up  soon 


/• 
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When  you  consider  Uvat  Saigon  la  •*  th* 
end  of  *  supply  line  nearly  10,000  mllea  lone 
and  that  It  take*  10  days  for  a  faat  ship  to 
make  tbe  trip.  It  take*  time  to  build  up 
•tockpUea   to  euetaln   tbe  military   effort. 

Am  an  added  compUcatlon,  cupipUee  that 
were  ordered  a  montb  ago  may  have  a  lo'wvr 
priority  for  uae  by  the  time  that  they  ar- 
rlre.  A  combat  action  In  Vietnam  may  hare 
resulted  In  a  heavier  than  planned  conaump- 
tlon  of  some  other  items  of  supply  that  are 
on  other  ships.  Moreover,  many  suppUea 
that  neceaaarlly  are  shipped  to  Saigon  have 
to  be  reloaded  on  other  shlpa  and  carried 
up  the  coast.  The  Vletcong  have  cut  a 
number  of  rocula  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam: hence.  It  la  safer  and  less  costly  to 
move  supplies  by  sea  to  coastal  ports  and 
then  Inland.  Of  cour«e.  we  have  an  ezten- 
alve  In-country  air  logistic  system  that  also 
helps  the  supply  problem. 

As  to  the  Impact  of  thia  logistic  buildup, 
many  commanders  volunteered  the  Infor- 
mation to  ma  while  I  was  In  Vietnam  that 
there  had  been  no  combat  action  undertaken 
that  was  Inhibited  In  any  way  by  a  lack  of 
supplies.  However,  It  is  natural  that  In  the 
early  stages  of  a  rapid  buildup  such  as  has 
occurred  Ln  Vietnam,  that  our  support  Will 
be  thin  In  places  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
Normally,  we  try  to  have  supplies  on  hand 
to  support  the  troops  for  a  considerable 
period.  It  should  be  evident  that  these 
supplies  must  be  built  up  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  our  stockpiles  are  growing  at  a 
rapid  rate.  When  I  was  there  in  December, 
we  had  then  buUt  up  to  well  over  one-half 
of  what  they  ultimately  will  be.  Thus, 
the  fact  that  a  ship  Is  not  unloaded  does 
not  mean  that  our  soldiers  are  suffering  for 
the  supplies  that  are  aboard  that  ship.  We 
have  a  very  solid  foundation  for  a  logistic 
system  that  will  support  whatever  level  of 
effort  our  President  decides  Is   necessary. 

TROOPS    ASX    COWnDBNT 

How  and  what  are  our  troops  doing?  I 
spent  about  B  days  visiting  Just  as  many 
units  as  I  could  cover  In  that  period  of 
time,  starting  out  eturly  in  the  morning  and 
fiT»i«hiTig  up  late  at  night.  E^'e^ywhere  that 
I  went  our  commanders  and  our  soldiers 
were  simply  filled  with  confidence.  They 
have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  lick  this 
treacherous,  cunning  enemy  In  direct  com- 
bat. They  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
dig  him  out  of  his  tunnels  and  caves.  They 
have  demonstrated  an  ability  to  avoid  his 
booby' traps,  his  bear  traps,  his  punjl  stakes, 
and  his  mines.  We  are  still  taking  casualties 
every  day  from  these  devices,  but  our  troops 
have  learned  to  cope  with  tbenx  and  are 
doing  a  simply  magnificent  Job. 

Our  forces  are  confronted  by  two  kinds  of 
military  action.  First,  because  our  hell- 
copters  enable  us  to  range  far  and  wide, 
we  are  searching  out  enemy  formations  so 
that  they  can  be  taken  under  attack. 

This  Is  a  reassuring  capability  because  we 
should  be  able  to  avoid  being  surprtaed  by 
enemy  mass  formations  and  defeat  the  parts 
of  the  mass  before  they  can  assemble  Into 
an  overwhelming  force.  This  was  done  by 
the  let  Cavalry  Divlalon  In  the  la  Drang 
Valley  Battle  In  raid-November.  Second,  we 
muM  continue  to  search  out  long  established 
mtmaj  hideout  or  safe  haven  areas.  The 
battles  that  have  occurred  last  week  and 
going  on  Into  this  week  In  places  with 
atrange  names  like  Cu  Chi.  Lai  Khe.  and  the 
Mlchelln  Plantation  are  examples  of  this  kind 
of  action.  0\ir  forces  have  uncovered  large 
^quantities  of  supplies. 

iMMt  week,  for  example,  one  unit  dlaoor- 
•nd  enough  rice  to  feed  three  Vletoooc 
rvglmenta  for  about  a  year.  Those  reglmenta 
muat  now  Ond  another  source  o€  supply. 
SouM  of  this  they  wUl  attempt  to  take  from 
th*  farman  and  thus  create  an  animosity 
tbkt  awiM  to  dry  up  the  sea  in  which  the 
guamila   fish   swim,    using   lUo   Tte-tung's 


At  the  same  time,  our  forces  are  engaged 
In  other  klnda  of  constructive,  oountry- 
bulldlng  endeavota.  Tbey  do  not  fight  all 
the  time.  Whan  they  are  not  fighting,  email 
teams  are  out  helping  the  rlUagers  rebuild 
achoolrooma,  or  building  new  ones,  Improv- 
Ings  sanltatloo,  providing  fresh  water,  per- 
haps helping  a  widow  repair  her  bouse.  A 
most  Important  activity  Is  the  valuable  serv- 
ice performed  by  our  medical  personnel. 
Wherever  our  troops  are  located,  our  doctors 
and  corpsmen  are  not  only  treating  the  sick, 
but  are  teaching  the  benefits  of  bfulc  hygiene. 
They  are  giving  of  themselves  and  are  giving 
heart,  as  Captain  Sprulll  said,  to  an  em- 
battled people. 

▼mwAJcrsK  noHT  well 

In  reporting  the  events  In  South  Vietnam 
today,  our  papers  very  naturally  tend  to 
highlight  the  actlvlUes  of  the  V3.  forces  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  the  activities  of  the  Aus- 
tralians and  the  Koreans.  U.S.  activities 
are  described  quite  fully,  although  the  ac- 
tions in  which  casualties  occur  usually  re- 
ceive a  special  recognition.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  thousands  of  actions  that  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Vietnamese  farces  each  day 
are  largely  overlooked. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  fighting  and  fighting  well.  They  have 
demonstrated  a  very  remarkable  resilience 
and  an  amazing  ability  to  absorb  punish- 
ment, when  one  thinks  back  upon  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  they  have  been  fighting.  Do 
not  discount  the  Vietnamese  effort  and  do 
not  get  the  Impression  or  the  Idea  that  the 
United  States  Is  taking  over  the  war.  This 
Is  still  a  Vietnamese  war,  and  while  they  are 
pulling  all  that  their  capabilities  enable 
them  to  pull,  they  continue  to  need  the 
help  of  the  United  States  and  other  allies. 

Prom  my  visits  to  Vietnam.  I  see  a  country 
In  deep  trouble.  I  see  a  country  In  need  o^ 
unwavering  help.  I  see  a  people  ravaged  by 
war  because  Hanoi  and  Peiping  continue  to 
export  the  tools  of  violence  and  to  seek  ab- 
solute political  domliutlon  over  the  helpless. 
I  see  a  succession  of  brutalities,  of  Innocents 
murdered  In  the  night,  of  kldnaplngs  with 
no  return,  of  exploded  mines  maiming  chil- 
dren and  parents  In  buses — all  because  Hanoi 
controls  and  fuels  the  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  see  a  determined  people  who 
have  been  fighting  communism  since  1954, 
bleeding  In  human  lives  on  the  average  of 
500  soldiers  a  week,  desperately  striving  to 
establish  political  order  so  that  they  can  live, 
prosper,  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
In  peace. 

Tet,  I  also  see  that  rather  than  cease  ag- 
gression in  the  face  of  South  Vietnamese 
resiliency  and  determination  to  resist,  Hanoi 
has  Increased  support  of  the  Vletcong  by  In- 
filtrating more  supplies  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese regular  army  combat  forces.  Thus,  we 
have  had  to  respond  with  combat  forces  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  call  for  assistance,  and 
until  Hanoi  halts  Its  aggression,  we  must 
continue  to  defend  freedom  In  South  Viet- 
nam. 

WIDOW'S   BXPLT 

I  receive  many  touching  letters  from  some 
of  our  scridlers  and  from  the  families  of  some 
of  our  soldlerv,  who  understand  what  they 
are  fighting  for.  They  imderstand  the  Im- 
portance of  today's  task  In  Vietnam  In  re- 
lation to  America's  continued  freedom. 

In  cloalng,  I  would  like  to  read  a  brief 
quotation  from  a  young  mother.  I  had 
lunch  with  her  husband  a  year  ago  In  Decem- 
ber In  Vietnam.  He  was  a  brilliant  young 
officer,  among  the  top  of  his  West  Point  class, 
a  Rhodes  scholar,  and  one  of  the  people  that 
we  bad  looked  to  for  leadership  Ln  tomorrow's 
Army.  Hs  was  killed  by  a  sniper's  bullet  as 
be  was  accompanying  a  Vietnamese  patrol 
In  his  area  of  responsibility.  I  wrote  his 
widow,  as  I  do  the  families  of  all  of  our 
people  who  die  in  Vietnam,  and  I  received 
a  reply  from  her.     In  this  reply,  she  said : 

**I  oam  r«kUM  that  the  cost  of  freedom  la 


truly  a  terrible  one.  but  I  can  assiire  you 
that  one  of  my  deepest  beliefs  la  that  our 
freedom  must  and  shall  prevail,  whatever  the 
cost." 

These  words  ahow  that  our  Natlon'a 
strength  Ilea  not  In  Its  things  material.  Our 
strength  lies  Instead  In  the  enduring  dedi- 
cation of  our  people  to  America's  heritage. 
In  our  courage.  In  our  wlHlngfness  to  sacrifice 
leisure,  comfort,  talents,  even  life  Itself,  for 
the  sake  of  our  fellow  men  and  our  Nation's 
high  purpose  In  the  unfolding  fabric  of  his- 
tory. 


Red's  Long-Ranee  Strategy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  aspects  of  the  South 
Vletnsoncse  war  Is  the  manner  In  which 
Cambodia  Is  assisting  the  Communist 
aggression  In  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  which 
has  received  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  taxpayers'  money  in  the  form  of 
aid,  has  betrayed  our  friendship  and  has 
virtually  Joined  the  camp  of  the  Com- 
munist aggressors.  For  all  too  long  there 
hsis  been  a  reluctance  among  too  many 
ofiQclals  in  this  country  to  face  up  to  the 
Cambodian  problem  and  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  protect  tiie  lives  of  XJS. 
fighting  men  and  our  allies  engaged  In 
the  Vietnamese  war,  and  whose  efforts 
are  handicapped  by  Communist  utiliza- 
tion of  Cambodia. 

Consequently,  it  was  with  considerable 
satisfaction  that  we  learned  of  the  recent 
report  that  our  military  commanders  in 
South  Vietnam  have  at  least  some  lim- 
ited authority  to  pursue  Communist 
forces  from  Vietnam  across  the  Cam- 
bodian lx)rder. 

This  situation  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
informative  column  by  Brig.  Gen.  James 
D.  Hittle,  USMC,  retired,  director  of  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  affairs  for  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  appearing  in 
the  South  Bay  Dally  Breeze,  Torrance, 
Calif.,  and  In  other  papers  served  by  the 
Copley  News  Service. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
column  by  the  VFW  national  security 
director.  General  Hittle,  explains  the 
seriousness  of  Cambodia's  assistance  to 
Communist  aggression,  and  specifically 
its  effect  upon  the  war  in  South  Viet- 
nam, I  include  the  column  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks: 

Thk  Chancino  Scknx:  Reds'  Lono-Range 
SraATXCT 

(By  James  D.  Hittle,  brigadier  general,  USMC, 
retired) 

Wabhimcton. — The  decision  to  permit  U.S. 
troops  to  pursue  Communist  units  across  the 
Cambodian  border  marks  another  critical  step 
In  the  ever-widening  war. 

It  is  about  as  close  as  one  can  come  to  a 
Jungle  version  of  the  seagoing  "hot  punmlt" 
doctrine.  Prom  now  on  when  Communist 
forces  are  getting  pummeled  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  side  of  the  border,  they  wont 
be  able  to  drift  back  and  thus  eacape  com- 
bat defeat. 

But  there  la  far  more  to  the  breaching  of 
the  Cambodian  border  aanctuary  than  the 
pursuit  across  It. 
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What  we  are  seeing  Is  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  the  conflict.  It  Is  another  exam- 
ple of  how  artificial,  and  hence  futUe,  H  has 
been  for  us  to  try  to  restrict  the  scope  o€  the 
war  to  an  area  smaller  than  what  Is  actually 
involved  In  the  Communist  offensive. 

Contrary  to  what  the  demonstrators  and 
protesters  are  saying,  this  Is  not  unilateral 
escalation  by  the  United  States.  We  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  aren't  turning  a  local- 
ized conflict  Into  a  larger  one. 

The  reason  Is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
war  never  really  was  a  local  one,  neatly  con- 
flned  by  Issues  and  operations  within  the 
national  borders. 

The  war  in  South  Vietnam,  as  Important 
as  It  Is,  Is  but  a  part  of  the  overall  Com- 
munist war  of  aggression  in  southeast  Asia. 
We  should  have  openly  recognized  long  ago 
that  we  were  Involved  In  a  southeast  Asian 
war,  not  a  South  Vietnamese  one. 

Communism  has  marked  all  of  the  south- 
east Asian  peninsula  as  a  target  and  the  Reds 
have  conducted  their  offensive  with  delibera- 
tion. 

The  strategic  groundwork  has  been  astutely 
laid  for  the  long-range  offensive  to  seize  the 
southeast  Asian  t>eninsula.  A  key  aspect  of 
the  Red  drive  was  the  creation  of  the 
Laotian-Cambodian  corridor.  Red  military 
acUon  In  Laos  combined  with  Cambodian 
Prince  Norodtm  Sihanouk's  betrayal  of  U.S. 
friendship  to  give  the  Communists  a  central 
zone  extending  down  the  length  of  the 
southeast  Asian  peninsula  from  the  Red 
Chinese  border  to  the  Gulf  of  Slam. 

This  LaoUon-Cambodian  corridor  does 
many  things.  It  splits  the  peninsula;  it  out- 
flanks Burma  from  the  northeast;  it  carries 
Red  aggression  to  the  borders  of  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand.  It  provides  the  overland 
supply  route — the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail— for 
carrying  supplies  southward  from  the  Com- 
munist bases  In  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China. 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Commu- 
nists have  further  disclosed  their  southeast 
Asian  plans  by  bluntly  announcing  Thailand 
U  next  on  their  target  list.  Already  Red 
terrorism  is  on  the  increase  in  the  frontier 
areas  of  both  Thailand  and  Malaysia. 

All  of  this  Illustrates  how  the  Communist 
general  staffs  look  on  the  southeast  Asian 
peninsula  as  a  single  arena.  The  current 
phase  of  Red  aggression  requires  the  seizure 
of  South  Vietnam  and  the  expulsion  of  VS. 
power  from  it.  The  reason:  to  clear  their 
•astern  flank.  If  they  can  do  this,  they  can, 
with  greater  freedom  of  action,  then  turn 
southward  against  Thailand  and  Malaysia. 

The  decision  to  pursue  acroes  the  Cambo- 
dian frontier  is  a  partial  recognition  that  we 
cannot  restrict  the  conflict  to  the  South  Viet- 
nam sector  when  the  Reds  are  waging  war 
throughout  the  peninsula. 
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meanwhile  mining  c<Hnpanles  which 
have  always  been  good  neighbors  are 
continuing  to  provide  forests,  agricul- 
tural and  grazing  lands,  and  recreational 
areas  In  the  regions  which  they  mine. 

There  is  another  phase  of  coal  min- 
ing requiring  particular  attention  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  I  am  happy  to 
report  that  four  operators  in  western 
and  central  Pennsylvania  have  been 
complimented  by  Pennsylvania's  Secre- 
tary of  Mines  for  developing  methods  to 
handle  acid  mine  discharges. 

Dr.  H.  Beecher  Charmburv  last  week 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  foUowing 
companies  for  their  efforts  in  complying 
with  the  State's  new  clean  streams 
laws:  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.;  Barnes 
b  Tucker,  of  Bamesboro;  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  Indiana;  and  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

These   oompanles   are   good   citizens 
Other  operators  should  make  every  effort 
to  follow  their  example. 


Good  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1966 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  complained  of  irresponsible 
coal  operators  who  strip  the  country- 
side without  properly  replacing  the  soU. 
I  was  author  of  the  bill  calling  for  a 
study  of  strip-mined  lands  by  the  Sec- 
retory of  the  Interior,  and  I  sponsored 
reclamation  of  mined  areas  on  the  pub- 
lic domain  In  the  Appalachia  bUl. 

Both  the  study  and  the  reclamation 
work  are  going  forward  as  planned,  but 


Vast  Change  in  Greensbarg  in  Decade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following : 
Vast  Chance  in  Greensbitbg  in  Dkase 
Greensburg  Is  a  different  city  then  it  was 
10  years  ago. 

Residents  of  this  community  do  not  rec- 
ognize how  far  reaching  thU  transformation 
has  been  as  much  as  former  residents  upon 
their  return  here. 

The  change  has  been  gradual  but  sle- 
nlflcant.  "* 

Advent  of  new  schools  and  new  pubUc 
works  brought  about  the  dawn  of  a  new  era 
here  and  in  Decatur  County  as  well. 

In  1956.  the  principal  Industries  were- 
Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corp.,  ConsoUdated 
Veneer  Corp.,  now  Mitchell  Industries  Inc 
Cyclone  Pence  Co.,  and  Dry  Clime  Lamp  Co' 
Bohn  continues  as  one  of  this  city's  most 
valued  industries  with  a  high  record  of  stable 
employment.  Mitchell  Industries  Inc  is 
approaching  its  20th  year  of  production  in 
Greensburg,  marked  by  steady  employment 
and  expansion. 

A  decade  ago,  Cyclone  Pence  Co.  was  sing- 
ing Its  swan  song  as  a  Greensburg  industry 
Following  termination  of  Its  operation  here 
the  main  buUdlng  was  purchased  by  Carol 
Cook,  Inc.,  which  In  its  dress  operaUon  em- 
ploys more  people  than  Cyclone  In  Its  heyday. 
Other  portions  of  the  former  Cyclone  plant 
are  now  utilized  by  the  Hanover  Wire  CToth 
Division  and  Indiana  Wire  Products,  both 
gaining  In  output. 

A  decade  ago.  Dry  Clime  was  beginning  to 
show  Its  potential  In  Its  development  as  a 
leading  firm  In  the  Infraray  field.  Its  great- 
est progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  10 
years. 

The  objective  of  the  Greensburg  Chamber 
of  Oommeroe  and  the  dty  admlnlstraOon  a 
decade  ago  was  to  provide  faclUtles  which 
would  make  this  city  more  attractive  to 
Industry. 

Meanwhile,  completion  of  Interstate  74 
near  this  city  in  the  early  1960's  served  as 
another  stimulating  factor. 

The   parade  of  Industrial   progress   com- 


menced In  1968,  when  Delta  Faucet  Co  an- 
noimced  Its  decision  to  locate  a  plant  here 
for  manufacture  of  Delta  patented  single- 
lever  faucets.  Not  only  has  this  company 
added  to  its  floorspace  three  times  but  It 
has  Just  completed  a  major  expansion  for  use 
In  plating,  buffing,  and  polishing. 

In  1950,  the  Randall  Co..  now  a  division  of 
Textron,  Inc.,  selected  Greensburg  for  lu  first 
plant  in  Indiana.  This  operation  has  l>ecome 
of  economic  importance  to  this  community. 
On  May  15,  1962,  annoucement  was  made 
that  Bearings  Co.  of  America  a  division  of 
the  present  Federal-MogiU  Corp..  would  con- 
struct an  industrial  faculty  In  Greensburg 
for  the  manufacture  of  ball  bearings.  Ac- 
claimed as  the  mo6t  modern  bearings  plant 
In  America.  BCA  began  operations  here  in  the 
early  summer  of  1963.  In  1966.  the  company 
Installed  new  equipment  and  increased  Its 
employed  personnel  by  a  third. 

Providing  dlverslfloatlon  In  Industry  have 
been  two  new  industries,  which  located  In 
Greensburg  in  1968  and  1964.  The  first  of 
these.  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.,  produces 
plastic  film  bags  for  many  uses.  Crown 
Zellerbach  is  installing  additional  machinery, 
which  in  the  near  future  wlU  mean  expanded 
employment. 

Rafco  Plastics  Division  of  Gulf  Oil  Corp 
located  here  In  1964  and  began  production 
of  polyethylene  fllm  late  in  that  year.  Cur- 
rently, Rafco  Plastics  Division  has  started  a 
new  addiUon  In  order  to  gain  more  space  for 
Its  operations  and  for  warehousing  ip  serving 
Midweetem  markets. 

Both  Crown  Zellerbach  and  Rafco  PlaeUcs 
have  considerably  exceeded  Initial  estimates 
or  employment  at  the  time  their  plants  were 
oi)ened  in  Greensburg. 

In  addition,  Greensbxirg  has  several  smaller 
industrial  operations,  which  contribute  to 
the  economy  of  this  conununlty. 

Circulation  of  the  Greensburg  Daily  News 
has  Increased  from  5,008  In  1966  to  5,776  in 
1966.  Now  in  Its  third  year  is  WTRE-PM 
which  plans  to  buy  property  near  Greensburg 
for  future  expansion.  Another  operation 
Eteoatur  Covmty  REMC,  has  acquired  land 
west  of  the  city.  Two  new  shopping  centers 
have  been  opened. 

Various  utilities  have  expanded  their  op- 
erations during  the  past  10  years  Public 
Telephone  Corp.  has  Installed  a  dial  system, 
provided  for  direct  dialing  and  now  usee 
a  microwave  tower.  The  Decatur  Oouaty 
Rural  Water  Corp.  was  formed  In  1965.  The 
Greensburg  Municipal  Water  Works  has  ex-  > 
panded  Its  system. 

In  1966,  Bdgewood  Acres  was  the  principal 
subdivision,  adjacent  to  Greensburg  Nfot 
only  has  Edgewood  Acres  been  expanded 
but  over  a  half  dozen  new  subdivisions  have 
become  the  site  of  new  homes. 

DevelofHnent  of  Lake  Santee  Is  becoming 
the  equivalent  In  economic  value  to  a  new 
Industry  in  Decatur  County. 

Expansion  in  several  Decatur  County  com- 
munities has  occurred  In  the  past  decade 
notably  at  Westport  and  St.  Paul. 

Development  of  Industry  has  brought  new 
famUies  to  thia  community.  Key  figures  in 
the  new  Industries  have  become  active  in  the 
life  of  this  community. 

The  change  In  the  past  decade  has  brought 
to  this  community  a  balance  between  agri- 
culture and  industry.  In  the  field  of  awl- 
culture,  new  peaks  were  registered  in  1965 
Livestock  prices  have  turned  upward,  bene- 
fiting the  economy  of  Decatur  County. 

A  decade  ago,  youths  from  farms  had  to 
seek  employment  In  larger  centers  Now 
many  of  them  are  finding  employment  op- 
port\inlty  In  their  home  commimlty. 

There  have  been  many  other  evidences  of/ 
Change:  new  rental  establishments;  remodel- 
ing of  store  fronts  and  Interiors;  new  street 
Illumination  downtown:  peak  deposits  In 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations;  im- 
provements by  fraternal  groups;  expansion 
of  recreaUonai  facilities;  Improved  munlcl- 
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pal    facUltie*:    and    numerous    other    type* 
of  developmenU. 

The  paat  decade  In  Oreenaburg  and  Deca- 
tur Oountf-oan  be  otiantot«rlzed  m  a  period 
of  reooarkable  i 


Sobterfofe  Speadrnf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOOTH    DAKOTA 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwiday.  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  in- 
teresting and  illuminaLLng  editorial  ap- 
peared In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Sturgis 
(S.  Dak.)  Tribune.  enUtled  "Subterfuge 
Spending,"  which  certainly  Is  food  for 
thought  for  every  Monber  of  Congress 
who  last  year  voted  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  who 
must  certainly  be  interested  now  in  how 
it  is  being  administered. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Rscou)  and  suggest  that 
every  Member  read  it.    It  follows: 
SuvmrtTOz  Spknoikg 

We  listened  to  an  explanation  ot  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  en- 
acted by  Oongreas  laat  year  at  the  annual 
Ifeade  County  school  officers'  meeting  here 
Monday,  and  left  ttke  meeting  In  a  state  of 
shock.  We  suspect  a  lot  of  the  school  board 
membera  did  too. 

The  speaker  waa  a  representative  of  the 
State  departoaent  ot  public  Instruction  who 
haa  been  awlgnwt  tbs  task  of  coordinating 
Implementation  ot  the  Federal  act  In  South 
Dakota.  He  dlacloaed  that  South  Dakota  U 
eligible  for  a  Federal  grant  of  •?  million  un- 
der thla  act  and  he  pointed  out  the  funds 
will  be  allocated  In  other  States  If  not  uti- 
lized here. 

He  candidly  reminded  that,  whether  or  not 
the  school  board  members  approve  of  this 
new  Federal  program,  the  money  is  going  to 
be  spent  somewhere  and  South  Dakota  dl»- 
trlcta  might  just  as  well  take  advantage  ot 
the  funds  allocated  to  this  State.  It  was  not 
thU  "use  It  or  laae  It"  attltixle  that  shocked 
us,  however,  as  we  have  become  oondltloned 
to  this  philosophy  of  public  spending.  We 
are  reluctant  to  accept  the  wisdom  of  thla 
philosophy,  but  we  think  It  must  be  con- 
ceded that  the  general  public  has  accepted  It. 

What  shocked  us  was  his  explanation  of 
the  Intent  of  the  act  and  how  It  Is  being 
interpreted  to  make  Federal  funds  available 
to  virtually  every  school  dutrtct  In  the  land, 
whether  they  need  them  or  not.  The  act,  he 
explained,  was  designed  to  finance  the  school- 
ing ot  educationally  deprived  children  and 
the  funds  allocated  under  It  cannot  be  used 
for  general  education  purposes. 

He  pointed  out  the  Federal  funds  are 
available  only  for  specific  projects  outside 
the  scope  of  general  education  that  are 
oriented  toward  helping  the  educationally  de- 
prived child.  These  projects,  he  added,  must 
ooet  a  minimum  of  $3,000  to  even  be  consid- 
ered. However,  he  said  two  or  more  districts 
may  Join  together  in  providing  these  new 
school  projeota. 

But  what  la  an  "educationally  deprived 
chUd?"  Under  strict  interpretation  of  the 
act,  he  explained.  It  means  a  child  coming 
from  a  family  of  less  than  93.000  per  year 
Income.  Now,  public  education  In  South 
Dakota,  and  we  assume  elsewbere.  Is  not 
offersd  on  a  financially  segregated  basis. 
The  student  from  ths  poorest  family  gets 
the  same  educational  opportunities  as  the 


student  from  the  wealthiest  family  in  omr 
pubUc  school  system.  The  act  was  oiyvtously 
geared  for  urban  centers  where  pockets  ot 
poverty  can  be  easily  Identified. 

It  became  apptarent  some  months  ago  that 
a  mors  liberal  Interpretation  of  the  act's 
provisions  was  necessary  if  South  Dakota 
and  other  States  Like  It  are  to  share  In  this 
massive  Federal  aid  to  education  progranii. 
So  the  Federal  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
districts  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of 
students  each  of  them  are  estimated  to  have 
of  the  total  niunber  of  famUlee  In  the  State 
with  Incomes  under  t3,000  per  year  counted 
In  the  last  Federal  census. 

The  fact  that  each  district  Is  assumed  to 
have  some  students  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies automatically  qualifies  It  for  a  share 
of  the  county's  allocation.  However,  specific 
projects  not  already  In  the  school  program 
are  reqiUred  for  release  of  the  Federal  funds. 
A  district  may  Inaugurate  more  than  one 
new  project,  depending  on  Its  needs,  but 
each  project  Is  evaluated  Independently  on 
Its  merits. 

Under  this  formula,  Sturgis  Independent 
School  District  No.  12  qualified  for  •27.000  of 
the  172.000  allocated  under  the  act  to  Meade 
County.  The  Government,  based  on  the  last 
census,  estimates  there  are  335  "educationally 
deprived"  children  in  Meade  Coxinty.  The 
Sturgis  district  Is  using  most  of  Its  alloca- 
tion for  the  new  kindergarten  project.  It 
plana  to  use  the  remainder  on  summer  re- 
medial projects.  Now.  of  course,  the  klnder- 
gaj^ten  program  here  la  open  to  all  youngsters 
of  the  qualified  age.  regtirdlees  of  the  Income 
status  of  their  parents.  The  summer  reme- 
dial programs  will  be  too. 

The  real  shocker  at  Monday's  meeting  came 
when  the  speaker  explained  the  expanded 
definition  o<  an  "educationally  deprived" 
child  as  determined  Ln  conferences  between 
State  and  Federal  oflBclals.  "Every  school 
has  some  children  that  aren't  doing  as  well 
as  other  children. "  he  commented,  "and  the 
Federal  funds  can  be  used  on  projects  to 
help  thecn."  In  other  words,  under  thla 
compromise  definition,  a  poor  student  Is  also 
"educationally  deprived."  This,  apparently, 
Is  Justification  for  use  of  the  Federal  funds  In 
financing  summer  school  remedial  programs. 
But  a  "poor  student"  Is  not  necessarily  a 
student  from  a  poor  family. 

The  speaker  disclosed  the  Federal  funds 
can  even  be  used  to  finance  the  training  of 
teachers  for  special  remedial  courses.  Hs 
added  that  most  applications  for  project  ap- 
proval In  the  State  so  far  have  come  from 
the  Independent  districts.  But  he  reported 
there  are  many  poeslblimee  for  the  oonunon 
school  districts  to  qualify  for  the  fvmds  al- 
lotted to  them  too.  We  certainly  agree  with 
him  there.  And,  like  the  man  said.  If  these 
districts  don't  dream  up  qualified  projects, 
the  money  will  be  shifted  to  districts  In 
other  States  that  do.  '~ 

The  new  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  heralded  as  a  great  boon 
to  the  educationally  deprived.  It  Is  subter- 
fuge, however,  to  contend  that  the  act  Is  be- 
ing Implemented  only  to  help  students  from 
poverty- Inoomie  families  It  Is.  actually, 
being  used  to  provide  additional  courses 
open  to  all  students.  It  is  merely  assumed 
that  some  of  the  students  will  be  from  pov- 
erty-income families  or  wlU  be  poor  students 
in  the  academic  sense.  This  Is  not  to  atuf 
that  these  additional  courses  are  not  bene- 
ficial or  worthwhile.  But  It  shows  how  the 
act  has  been  Interpreted  to  pump  Federal 
funds  Into  all  school  districts  that  enlarge 
their  currlculums. 

The  speaker  at  Monday's  meeting  preferred 
not  to  comment  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Federal  funds  will  lead  to  Federal 
control  of  the  schools.  He  opined  that  it  Is 
too  early  to  tell  and  added  that  there  are 
many  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question. 
He  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  much  red 
tape    connected    with    gaining    approval   of 


projects  qualifying  for  the  Federal  funds. 
But  there  is  llKtle  doubt  that  tbe  act  has 
been  liberally  interpreted  to  make  It  possible 
for  aU  dlstncte  to  qualify  for  the  Federal 
money. 

It  would  have  been  far  better.  In  our  opin- 
ion. If  the  Government  had  turned  the  97 
million  over  to  the  South  Dakota  school  dis- 
tricts with  nut  any  strings  attached.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  districts  would,  have 
put  the  money  to  good  iise.  It  would' have 
avoided  the  need  for  subterfuge  and  elimi- 
nated a  lot  of  unwieldy  adnUnlstratlvs 
procedures. 
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Where  Are  the  ProtesU  Now? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  S.  KING 

or   DTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  KING  of  Utah.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
voices  of  protest  within  our  country 
against  the  American  position  In  Viet- 
nam have  been  sobered  and  silenced,  to 
a  large  degree,  by  the  ominous  Commu- 
nist rebuff  to  President  Johnson's  peace 
overtures. 

Those  voices  which  earlier  were  lam- 
basting the  administration  for  what  they 
felt  w^as  its  passive  pursuit  of  peace 
should  now,  in  all  fairness,  be  blasting 
the  enemy  for  its  refusal  to  embrace 
the  peace  overtures.  But.  unfortunately, 
they  are  rather  strangely  silent,  as  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Deseret 
News  of  January  29,  1966.  points  out. 

The  Communists'  rejection  of  our 
peace  bid  adds  a  rather  ominous  dimen- 
sion to  the  belligerence  that  the  Red 
Chinese  have  been  showing  for  many 
years.  It  is  reminiscent  of  Hitler's  at- 
titude 30  years  ago. 

The  defense  of  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple against  the  vastly  superior  aggressor 
has  become  a  grim  and  distasteful  busi- 
ness, as  was  the  prospect  of  standing  up 
to  Hitler  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria. 
But  history  teaches  that,  from  our  fail- 
ure to  face  that  challenge,  far  bloodier 
consequences  followed. 

The  E>eseret  News  editorial,  "Where 
Are  the  Protests  Now?"  raises  some  ques- 
tions that  the  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
policy,  and  for  that  matter,  all  Amerl 
cans  should  be  asking  themselves.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  study  the  editorial 
In  full: 

Whesk  Akk  th*  Pbotxsts  Now? 

As  President  Johnson  and  his  advisers 
weigh  the  agonizing  decision  whether  or  not 
to  resume  bombings  in  North  Vietnam,  has 
anyone  noticed  a  thiinderous  sUence? 

What  has  happened  to  the  voices  of  ths 
professors  and  the  artists  and  the  students 
and  the  draft  card  burners  who  were  so 
loudly  demanding  peace? 

For  ths  past  month  and  more,  the  admin- 
istration has  engaged  Ln  a  most  energetic 
oampalgn  for  peace.  It  has  sent  Its  repre- 
sentatives to  capitals  throughout  the  world 
where  there  has  been  any  chance  of  meaning- 
ful progress  being  made.  The  President  has 
proclaimed  his  readiness  to  talk  peeoe  at  any 
time,  without  prior  conditions  or  other 
qualifications.  Other  world  leaders  havs 
added  their  voices  for  peace. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  ef- 
fort.   It  has  been  accompcuiled  by  a  morato- 


rium on  bombing  in  North  Vietnam  so  that 
no  excuse  of  provocaUon  could  be  possible 
Through  it  aU,  only  silence  and  scorn  have 
come  from  North  Vietnam  and  its  puppeteer 
Red  China.  Silence,  except  for  the  roar  of 
terrorist  bombs. 

Where  now  are  the  voices  of  the  Americans 
that  were  raised  so  vigorously  against  the 
administration's  war  policies? 

Why  do  we  hear  not  a  single  word  of  praise 
from  them  for  what  the  United  States  has 
done  in  search  for  peace? 

Why  do  we  hear  no  condenmatlon  of  the 
Pelplng-Hanol  axis  for  refusing  to  make  the 
slightest  move  toward  peace? 

What  force,  what  giildance  reaUy  lies  be- 
hind the  Vletnlks  that  makes  them  so  crlU- 
cal  oif  their  own  Government,  so  blind  to  the 
faults  on  the  other  side? 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  many  of  the 
demonstrators  are  sLncerely  and  honestly 
concerned  about  the  kllUng  of  Vietnamese 
the  danger  of  expanding  war,  the  loss  of 
Americans  In  such  a  faraway  land  So  are 
we  all. 

But  In  their  sincerity  and  honesty,  why  Is 
It  so  dlfllcult  for  them  to  recognize  the  rea 
sons  why  leaders  of  both  political  parties 
and  the  great  majority  of  Americana  beUeve 
also  sincerely  and  honestly,  that  we  must 
make  the  effort  in  Vietnam? 

Is  It  because  there  are  among  the  name- 
less, faceless  leaders  who  feed  them  Ideas 
persons  whose  real  loyalty  Is  not  to  America' 
but  elsewhere? 

Most  Americans  earnestly  hope  that  a  way 
can  be  found,  and  soon,  to  continue  the 
moratorium  on  bombing  North  Vietnam 
that  fighting  can  be  limited  on  the  ground 
that  peace  talks  can  begin,  that  Americans 
can  be  pulled  out  of  Vietnam,  that  those 
people  can  live  In  peace  and  dignity  and 
self-determination.  j    »   " 

But  most  Americans  also  recognize  that 
the  barriers  standing  in  the  way  of  such  a 
happy  solution  have  not  been  erected  by 
Washington,  but  in  Pelplng  and  Hanoi 


affecting  our  area,  I  request,  under  un- 
animous consent,  the  editorial  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Record, 

The  Muncle  Evening  Press  editorial 
follows: 

Law:  Cxntsai,  TJues  To  Help  MtmciE 
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Lake  Central  AlrUne  and  the  Muncle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  made  an  exceUent 
presentation  In  behalf  of  Lake  Cbntral's  plea 
to  continue  alrUne  service  between  Muncle 
and  Cincinnati. 

The  decision  rests  with  the  CTvll  Aeronau- 
tics Board.     Since  a  Federal  subsidy  U  in- 
volved, the  CAB  la  studying  the  feaslbUlty 
Of  continuing  the  service. 
Muncle  must  have  alrUne  connections 
It  now  hM  connections  only  with  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati.    It  needs  more  connection 
not  fewer  connections. 

'To  the  great  credit  of  l^ke  Centra  tiie 
au-line  recognizes  this  need  and  la  dolne 
everything  possible  to  retain  what  we  now 
nave  and  to  get  more.  If  possible 

Heavier  use  of  I^ke  Central  faclllUes 
would  be  Munote's  best  way  of  supporting  the 
LiaKe  Central  program. 


Quillen,  Metcdf,  and  Victory 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


Lake  Central  Triei  To  Help  Muncie 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or  nrouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Cl^  AeronauUcs  Board  currently  has 
under  consideration  a  case  involving  con- 
ttnuaticMi  of  much-needed  air  service  In 
Muncie,  Ind. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  appear  befor* 
this  Board  and  add  my  support  to  that 
of  Lake  Central  Airlines  and  the  Muncle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  retaining 
service  through  Muncle  from  Chicago 
to  Cincinnati. 

This  service  represents  a  criUcal  need 
for  the  Muncie  area  which  Is  highly 
urban  and  Industrialized.  Not  only  is 
the  service  necessary  for  adequate  pas- 
senger use,  but  for  the  air  freight  de- 
mands of  the  many  Industries  and 
busmesses  located  In  the  Delaware 
County  area. 

As  we  all  anxiously  await  the  CAB 
decision  on  this  case,  the  Muncie  Evening 
Press  published  a  recent  editorial  which 
Briefly  describes  the  importance  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  this  air  service. 

to  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
•nd  the  various  governmental  agendea 
De   apprised   of   this   criUcal   gltuaUon 


or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1966 
Mr  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  has  been  said  time  and  time 
agahi  that  east  Tennesseans  are  hearty, 
hard  working  souls  who  refuse  to  give 
W,  especially  when  they  know  they  are 
r  ght.  Maybe  it  Is  the  fresh  mountain 
air  and  the  beauty  of  the  area  that  en- 
courages them.  But.  at  any  rate  east 
Tennesseans    are   loyal    and   durable- 

Sit^"  ")f I  ^  ^*™^  °n  a  rocky 
hillside  or  debating  in  Congress 

Such   a  combination  of  farmer  and 

statesman  put  Del  Rio.  Tenn..  on  the 

map  last  year  and  has  kept  the  spotlight 

turned  there  in   1966.    This  t^  was 

none  other  than  my  fine  coUeague  Jmmy 

Qun.LEN  of  Kingsport  and  a  constituent 

^!,^^^™J?^^  ^'°'  ^'  Wilford  Met- 
cair.    The    VS.    Government    claimed 

«„^  .^^/""^P^^^  "^d  even  cut- 
Sfn^^  1"°^  ^•®-  '^*^  without  au- 
thority. Not  so.  said  Metcalf ,  the  land 
is  mine.  He  wrote  his  Congressman 
who  Jomed  the  fight,  a  success  all  the 

This  Interesting  story  has  appeared  In 
many  newspapers  and  in  national  pubU- 
catioris  such  as  Life  magazine.  This 
month  it  is  condensed  in  Reader's  Digest 
It  is  a  fine  tribute  to  Jimmt  Quillen  and 
to  the  spirit  of  east  Tennesseans,  and  I 
want  to  share  it  with  others  by  placing  it 
In  the  Record  : 

The  Man  Who  Wouu)n't  "Law"  Wrrn  Uncle 

Sam 

(Condensed  Prom  Ufe.  by  Warner  Ogden) 

w.^  °^,  1^  "*"'  ""*=''  "^«  bureaucracy  and 
Win.     AU  It  takes  Is  determlnaUon,  a  good 
Congressman— and  being  right 
••There  Just  ain't  no  way  for  a  poor  man 

s:«^^t.-"^  ^''^  ^«  •*-  ^^  ^^ 

h^^^^^""^"**™"****  WllfM-d  Metcalf,  48. 
tS^f^K.^I^  •  **"*  *=*>**'  *o  *  kitchen 
talnalde    In    Appalachla.       Laboriously    he 


scribbled  on  five  ruled  sheets  of  school  note- 
paper,  pushing  a  ballpoint  pen  that  belonged 
to  one  of  his  four  children. 

His  140-pound  frame  was  tlreder  even  than 
when  he  hoed  his  six-tenths  of  an  acre  of 
burley  tobacco  or  milked  his  three  cows  on 
what  level  patches  he  could  find  on  his  cllff- 

♦  ^J^^r,^**™-  "^"^  agricultural  outpost  is 
outside  Del  Rio  about  12  miles  east  of  Neu-- 
port,  Tenn.  Metcalf  and  his  wUe,  Eliza  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  thU  section'.  He 
was  among  13  boys  and  girls  of  a  pioneering 
couple  who  had  fought  and  loved  these  hills 

But  a  cloud  now  shadowed  that  pastoral 
scene.  A  few  weeks  before,  the  postman  had 
Jolted  up  the  twisting  road  In  a  pickup  truck 

on?,.H"\>,  ?.  ^"^/'OP^  ^  the  tin  mailbox 
outside  the  tiny  four-room  house  The  let- 
ters were  from  the  U.S.  Attorney  fM-  the 
Eastern  District  of  Tennessee.  One  accused 
Metcalf  of  "claUnlng  some  55  acres  as  belne 
your  property  when,  according  to  our  rec- 
ords, this  land  is  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tional Forest,  acquired  by  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment to  1936."  To  "quiet  Utle  to  this  prop- 
erty Metealf  would  have  to  relinquish  any 
claim  to  the  land  within  30  days  or  face  a 
Government  suit.  The  other  letter  charged 
Metcalf  with  cutting  timber  on  UJ3  Iwid 
without  authority  and  said  he  was  respon- 
sible for    damages"  of  $1,717.52. 

•The  one-two  punch  brought  back  a  dread 
which  had  possessed  Metcalf  4  year*  ago 
but  which  In  recent  months  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  was  groimdless. 

After  Metcalf,  partially  disabled  by  a  fun- 
gus affliction  on  his  feet  and  hands  had 
limped  back  from  the  war  In  Germany  to  his 

«?.l°J*^,  "°"''**^'^''  ^^  ha«l  married  Eliza. 
With  his  small  pension  the  new  husband 
purchased  a  farm  of  86  acres  on  Cane  Moun- 
tain for  »800.  To  eke  out  the  living  he  was 
able  to  wrest  from  the  stony  mountainside 
he  turned  to  logging.  He  was  cutting  pml- 
one  day  in  August  1961,  when  a  ranger 
stopped  him  and  said  the  land  was  the  Gov- 
ernment's. Shocked,  he  hurried  down  the 
mountainside  to  his  cabin  and  wrote  a  let- 
l^^  ^S.?*"^**""  ^^  Kefauver.  As  time  went 
by  with  no  further  word  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  thought  his  worries  were  over 

Then,  some  20  months  after  Senator  Ke- 
fauver's  death,  the  dire  letters  came.  Heart-- 
sick,  he  debated  whether  to  fight  or  to  get 
out.  Then  one  afternoon  he  scrawled  a  let- 
ter to  his  Congressman,  James  H.  Qonj.»r 
a  RepubUcan  from  Kingsport.  It  came  right 
to  the  point:  * 

"Enclosed  is  two  letters  that  I  got  from  the 
Government.  They  are  threatening  to  put 
me  m  court  over  something  that  they  are 
wrong  about  and  I  am  right  about.  The 
Government  claUns  I  owe  them  $1717  52 
when  by  rights  they  should  owe  me.'  You 
loose  even  if  you  win  when  you  try  lawlng 
with  UneJe  Sam.  That's  the  reason  I  ask 
you  to  try  to  present  my  side  of  the 
case  to  the  Government.  I  can  barely  feed 
and  take  care  of  my  family  and  I  can't  spare 
any  money  to  fee  lawyers  to  fight  with  the 
ijo  vernnie  n  t . 

If  "ir'hL^^.fl^***"'  ">*  **°^  and  If,  true. 
If  It  hadn  t  been  for  our  small  pension  mv 
^fe  Mid  I  couldn't  a  raised  our  younglns.  It 
has  been  hard  but  has  also  been  rewarding 
^.rn.^^^'l.f "  °^^  ^y^-  We  ain't  com! 
ml  !.„  ^^  '^^'^'^  °^^  to  awful  much 
money  till  now  that  the  Government  is  after 

^t  nl^f  "**  "ougbt  our  farm.  I  registered 
my  deed  and  my  deed  plainly  calls  for  mv 
^l?r'y^  \^?*'  to  go  to  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. I  sold  some  of  my  timber  and  while  we 
were  a  cutUng  it  the  ranger  he  comes  by  and 
says  I  am  on  Government  property.  I  quit 
cutting  and  when  the  Government  thr^t- 
ened  me  a  few  years  ago  I  writ  Senator  Ke- 

the's^''.^^"**  "^  *"  '^^^^  ^^  «'<»«  of 
"Senator  Kefauver  took  up  mv  anmment 
^^V,*^""^***  it  was  all  taken  cJ^^^a 
I  left  laying  on  the  ground  what  timber  was 
there  when  the  ranger  come  by.  I  stUl  clato 
the  line  runs  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  but 


^ 
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I  can't  Afford  to  Uw  over  *  little  atiip  of 
mountain  land  so  am  willing  to  lyae  the 
timber  I  done  cut. 

•  This  Wg  bUl  of  tl.717.5a  staggers  me.  Do 
you  realize  how  much  that  Is?  My  whole 
farm  alnt  worth  that  much.  Will  you  try 
to  get  the  Government  to  survey  the  line  and 
use  my  deed  and  talk  to  the  oldtlmers  here 
about  the  property  line?  Sometimes  I  think 
the  Government  Just  surveys  and  usee  what 
deeds  and  lines  that  Is  to  their  best  advan- 
tage rather  than  taking  a  broad  and  fair 
look  and  trying  to  reach  the  right  decision. 
I  can't  afford  to  pay  a  man  to  survey  and 
I  understand  the  Government  has  their  own 
surveyors  so  get  them  to  survey  and  take 
Into  consideration  that  me  and  Eliza  own 
what  our  deed  calls  for. 

"If  they  wont  do  that  then  you  have  my 
permission  to  trade  with  the  Government.  I 
will  take  the  $1,717.52  and  give  them  my 
whole  farm.  Right  now  I  ain't  got  the  money 
to  hardly  buy  clothes  for  my  family  much 
leea  fight  with  the  Government. 

"I  read  In  the  paper  that  Congr^  was 
and  the  President  was  fighting  poverty. 
That's  good  and  I'm  for  It  but  tell  the  Presi- 
dent If  he  has  any  poverty  left  over  from 
some  place  to  please  send  It  down  here.  It's 
better  than  us  mountain  folks  has  been  use 
to.  Mr.  Congressman,  this  Government  law- 
yer Just  gave  me  30  days  to  do  something 
about  this.  I  sure  would  be  obliged  If  you 
would  take  my  case  up  real  soon.  I  ain't  had 
a  good  night's  sleep  since  this  Government 
lawyer  writ  me. 

"Your  friend. 

"Wn.Foao  McTCALr. 

"P.S. :  Eliza  says  and  she  Is  right  that  If  It 
takes  It  to  settle  this  that  we  will  give  the 
Government  the  55  acres  If  they  will  get  off 
our  backs.  We  bought  this  land  In  good 
faith  and  the  Government  has  never  sur- 
veyed or  established  a  line  that  any  body 
knows  about." 

Representative  QunxrN  fired  off  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  requesting  a  re- 
siu-vey.  He  also  made  a  plea  on  the  House 
floor  for  his  constituent. 

It  took  almost  3  months  to  complete  the 
paperwork  and  fleldwork — more  nights  In 
which  Metcalf  couldn't  get  a  good  sleep. 
QimxKN  got  the  news  first:  whatever  the 
land  was  that  the  United  States  acquired  In 
1935  It  wasn't  any  part  of  MetcalTs  farm. 
Title  had  been  quieted,  all  right.  It  was 
Metcalf's.  right  to  the  top. 

QtrnxKN  called  a  Del  Rio  anan  who  had  a 
phone,  and  the  man  called  Metcalf  to  the 
house  from  where  he  was  hoeing  tobacco.  He 
listened  to  QtmxxN's  news,  and  all  he  could 
My  for  several  moments  was  "Wow." 

Word  spread,  and  friends  streamed  up  the 
mountainside  to  celebrate.  When  Metcalf 
heard  camp«my  was  coming,  he  went  to  work 
on  some  boulders  that  choked  the  steep  path- 
way. To  get  one  out  of  the  way  he  tied  a 
stout  rope  to  It.  passed  the  rope  around  a 
yoting  green  oak  and  tugged  until  the  rock 
was  dragged  beneath  a  chinquapin  tree  next 
to  the  oak.  "That."  he  puffed.  "Is  almost  as 
good  as  a  pulley.     Can't  afford  piilleys." 

How  can  the  Government  win  when  It  laws 
with  a  man  like  that? 


Niaeteentli  Cenhiry  Circas  Capital  of  the 
Nation,  DelaraB,  Wis. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or  wacoNsnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr    STALBAUM.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
sawdust   and   spangles   that   mark    the 


world  of  the  circus  and  the  delights  of 
the  big  top  with  Its  scenes  of  mirth,  mel- 
ancholy, and  pure  joy  each  year  add  up  to 
topnotch  entertainment  for  the  young 
and  old. 

Recognition  of  Delavan.  Wis.,  a  fine 
community  in  my  district,  as  a  place 
where  this  magic  land  of  the  circus  all 
started.  Is  now  to  be  marked  by  the 
Issuance  of  a  commemorative  circus 
stamp  on  May  2.  1966,  by  the  U.S.  Post 
OCBce  Department. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  might  be 
aware  of  the  wonderful  circus  history  of 
this  community,  I  am  pleased  to  present 
this  brief  factual  history. 

There  Is  considerable  documentation  to 
support  the  title  of  "19th  Century  Circus 
Capitol  of  the  Nation"  for  Delavan. 

It  was  in  the  years  of  1847  through 
1894  that  this  community  served  as  the 
headquarters  for  more  than  20  circuses. 
The  first  names  to  stand  out  In  the  spot- 
light are  those  of  Edmund  and  Jeremiah 
Mable,  who  purchased  approximately  400 
acres  In  Delvan  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing winter  quarters  for  their  Mable 
Bros.  Circus.  The  Mable  circus,  in  1847, 
circuited  the  Midwest  In  a  caravan  of  42 
wagons  and  at  the  time  was  the  largest 
show  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
110  circuses  that  later  organized  In  Wis- 
consin, were  offshoots  of  the  Mable 
organization. 

Delavan  quickly  absorbed  the  circus 
atmosphere  and  It  became  the  hub  of  life 
for  many  circus  people.  In  the  early 
1860's.  William  Cameron  Coup,  a  Mable 
Bros.  Circus  roustabout,  settled  down  In 
Delavan  to  begin  a  profitable  business  of 
livestock  breeding. 

CoHp.  however,  failed  to  resist  the  glit- 
tering attraction  of  derring-do  and  pink 
cotton  candy  and  soon  found  himself 
back  in  the  world  of  canvas,  wild  ani- 
mals and  ringing  applause. 

The  real  golden  age  of  circuses  began 
in  1871.  Coup  literally  pushed  P.  T.  Bar- 
num  into  the  limelight,  where  he  began 
moving  toward  a  role  as  America's  great- 
est showman  of  the  times. 

Coup  was  Bamum's  righthand  man  in 
the  venture  and  served  as  his  general 
manager  of  the  embryonic  Bamum  Clr- 
cus.  In  the  1870'8,  Coup  built  what  was 
to  be  the  first  Madison  Square  Garden  In 
New  York  City,  where  circuses  and  top- 
notch  events  were  to  be  staged  through- 
out the  years. 

The  man  from  Delavan,  W.  C.  Coup,  is 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  one 
of  the  great  circus  Innovaters  and  was  a 
keystone  figure  In  Its  growth.  He  Is  cred- 
ited with  Introducing  the  piggyback 
method  of  loading  and  unloading  the 
animal  and  supply  and  concession  wag- 
ons and  other  circus  paraphernalia. 
Records  also  verify  that  the  German  and 
British  armies  adapted  Coup's  piggyback 
plan  to  transport  artillery. 

Coup  figured  out  a  way  to  build  wag- 
ons of  larger  capacity  and  adaptable  to 
travel  on  flatcars  and  is  remembered  as 
the  circus  man  who  was  the  first  to  pat 
together  a  second  and  then  later,  a  third 
ring  under  one  tent. 

His  shrewd  business  sense  led  to  un- 
beatable advertising  techniques,  a  sharp 
selection  <rf  towns  for  circus  itineraries, 
and  the  initiation  of  half -rate  circus  day 
railroad   excursions   which  bnxvfat  In 


additional     thousands     from     outlying 
areas. 

The  man  from  Delavan  also  had  a 
technical  side  and  devised  the  "king 
pole"  which  to  this  day  still  Is  utilized 
to  support  three-ring  tents. 

Coup's  remains  are  buried  in  Dela- 
van's  Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Others 
who  gained  fame  in  the  early  days  of 
the  circus  also  lie  at  rest  In  Delavan. 
There  are  more  than  80  of  the  circus 
circle  of  famous  who  are  buried  there. 
These  Include:  Matthew  Buckley,  who 
in  1826  exhibited  one  of  the  first  cir- 
cuses under  canvas;  his  two  sons,  Harry 
and  Edward,  who  operated  the  sideshow 
with  the  original  Bamum  circus;  Eliza- 
beth Dockrill,  who  was  *illed  as  "the 
greatest  equestrleiuie  who  ever  per- 
formed" (her  husband,  Richard,  was 
equestrian  director  of  the  Bamum  and 
later  Bamum  L  Bailey  Circus  for  30 
years) ;  George  Slocum,  a  clown  In  over 
30  different  circuses  between  1830-91, 
and  the  Mable  Bros.,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered the  progenitors  of  all  Wisconsin 
circuses  and  most  of  the  national  circus 
enterprises. 

A  female  pachyderm  whose  trumpet- 
ing and  tricks  delighted  circus  fans  for 
years  also  remained  In  Delavan  after 
death,  her  weighted  body  lowered  into 
Delavan  Lake. 

In  1948,  Delavan  was  ^elected  as  the 
site  of  the  Wisconsin  Circus  Centennial, 
attended  by  more  than  25,000  people. 
In  1964,  the  Circus  Historical  Society 
held  its  national  convention  in  Delavan. 

On  May  1-2,  special  activities  are 
planned  In  Delavan  to  highlight  the 
commemorative  stamp  Issuance  and 
much  credit  goes  to  W.  Gordon  Yadon, 
Delavan's  postmaster,  for  spearheading 
the  arrangements  which  will  bring  many 
circus  celebrities  and  other  dignitaries 
to  that  community  to  Join  in  the  occa- 
sion. 


Teamwork  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

'  OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
rural  communities  are  no  more  free  of 
problems  than  today's  urban  centers. 
The  President's  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress made  that  fact  abundantly  clear. 

To  this  end,  according  to  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
"President  Johnson's  proixwal  for  a  new 
regional  planning  program  makes  sense." 

The  Monitor  added  that  this  new  con- 
cept of  regional  planning  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  dlBlculty,  and  It  makes  the 
point  that  the  small  town  and  even  the 
county  has  not  shown  itself  able  to  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  services  needed  by  to- 
day's rural  community. 

I  tlilnk  that  my  colleagues  win  be 
Interested  In  this  comment  by  the  highly 
regarded  Christian  Science  Monitor: 

IX  would  b»  relatively  easy  to  draft  such 
•  pcxjgram  at  tb«  Federal  level  and  it  would 
ao*  require   a   big   money   outlay,   as    such 
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things  go  nowadays.  But  success  of  the  pro- 
gram, U  adopted,  will  depend  upon  the  degree 
to  ^ilch  the  locaUtles  themselves  use  InlUa- 
Uve  In  drafting  and  carrying  out  their  plans 
Some  rural  communlUes,  thanks  to  vigorous 
local  leadership,  already  have  found  that 
teamwork  on  the  part  of  smaU  towns  and 
counties  pays  off.  ^^ 


This  newspaper's  comments  on  the 
President's  recommendations  are  well 
taken,  and  I  offer  them  for  insertion  In 
the  Record. 

TXAUWORK  roE  Peoghess 
It  Is  pleasant  to  picture  rural  communities 
as  free  of  today's  xu-ban  problems.  But  a 
drive  down  the  main  street  of  many  small 
towns  In  farming  country  reveals  one  empty 
store  after  another.  Kach  tells  a  story  of 
defeat — of  economic  change  that  was  not 
met  with  social  planning. 

Even  the  consolidated  school,  which  looks 
so  fine  from  the  highway.  Is  not  meeting 
rural  needs  In  many  cases.  Rural  educAUon 
lags  woefully  behind  that  of  the  cities 
surveys  show.  Many  other  types  of  service 
common  in  the  cities  are  nonexistent  in 
rural  areas.  Among  them  are  such  neces- 
■lUes  as  good  water  supply,  adequate 
policing. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  President  Johnson's 
proposal  for  a  new  regional  planning  pro- 
gram makes  sense.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the 
difficulty— that  the  amaU  town  (and  even 
the  county)  has  not  shown  itself  able  to 
provide  the  kinds  of  services  needed  by  to- 
day's rural  community.  It  appears  lacking 
in  equipment  to  cope  with  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  automobUe  and 
mechanized   farming. 

The  President's  proposal  is  designed  to 
encourage  smaU  local  imlts  to  team  up  for 
progress.  It  would  enable  the  people  to 
form  community  development  districts 
based  on  the  trading  and  commuting  pat- 
tern of  the  area.  Such  districts  could  in- 
clude several  counties  and  a  number  of 
small  towns.  Federal  grants  would  be 
offered  those  communities  which  present 
plans  meeUng  standards  set  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

It  would  be  relatively  easy  to  draft  such  a 
program  at  the  Federal  level  and  it  would 
not  require  a  big  money  outlay,  as  such 
things  go  nowadays.  But  siKcess  of  the 
program,  IX  adopted,  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  locaUUee  themselves 
use  Initiative  In  drafting  and  carrying  out 
their  plans.  Some  rural  communltlee,  thanks 
to  vigorous  local  leadership,  already  have 
found  that  teamwork  on  the  part  of  ■man 
towns  and  counties  pays  off. 


Statement  of  Dr.  Gaylord  ParkinsoD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CklAFOKtrtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  statement  released  on  February 
1.  by  Dr.  Gaylord  Paricinson,  chairman, 
RepubUcan  State  Central  Committee  of 
California;  Republican  State  Chairmen's 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Western 
Conference  of  Republican  State  Chair- 
men. 

Dr.  Paririnson's  statement  is  a  power- 
ful chaUenge  to  the  Republican  Party, 
and  points  up  the  many  failures  of  the 


last  two  administrations.   Tlie  statement 
is  objective,  concise,  and  hard-hitting. 

This  statement  was  delivered  at  a  press 
conference  In  Washington,  D.C..  at- 
tended by  stxne  30  members  of  the  press. 
Including  representatives  of  the  majOT 
television  networks,  but.  as  usual,  the 
news  media  failed  to  give  amiplete' cov- 
erage to  the  Republican  Party.  I  assure 
you  that  had  such  a  statement  in  re- 
verse been  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
California — incidentally,  the  largest 
State  in  the  Union — it  would  have  been 
given  baimer  headlines  in  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  would  have 
been  featured  on  the  television  networks. 
I  recommend  its  reading. 

Statement  of  Dk.  Gatloro  Parkinson 

Any  government  should  be  Judged  on  Its 
ablUty  to  cope  with  the  great  problems  of  Its 
time,  on  whether  It  has  succeeded  or  faUed 
to  meet  the  great  challenges  it  faces  while 
in  power. 

It  Is  an  amazing  fact  that  on  the  substan- 
tial Issues  of  our  Ume,  the  Democrats  have 
failed.  It  U  amazing  because  the  Demo, 
crats  have  enjoyed  overwhelming  poUttcal 
power  at  all  levels,  as  weU  as  the  tremendous 
power  that  comes  from  controlling  the  ex- 
penditure of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Yet  they  have  so  mismanaged  that  power 
and  90  misjudged  the  Nation's  problems,  that 
almost  no  progress  has  been  made  In  the  last 
6  years. 

To  cite  four  major  failures: 

1.  The  so-called  war  on  poverty  U  being 
lost  because  It  has  turned  out  to  be  the  big- 
gest bureaucratic  boondoggle  since  the  NRA 
and  the  WPA. 

2.  The  civil  rights  drive  has  been  marked 
by  more  bloodshed  and  ttirmoll  than  could 
have  been  imagined  a  few  years  ago.  Laws 
enacted  under  great  poUtlcal  pressure  have 
failed  to  achieve  domesttc  harmony  and 
peace.  The  Watts  riot  occurred  after  the 
enactment  of  these  laws. 

3.  No  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  burgeoning  crime  rate.  The  administra- 
tion has  no  solutions  for  this  increasingly 
critical  problem. 

4.  But  the  biggest  and  most  crucial  failure 
Is  that  of  war.  Today,  as  we  werw  16  years 
ago.  we  are  bogged  down  in  a  major  Asian 
land  war.  Vietnam  Is  fully  as  brutal  a  con- 
flict as  Korea  was.  The  enemy  is  fanatical 
and  implacable.  Yet  this  administration 
fumbles  along  by  fits  and  starts,  changing  its 
pollrtes  week  by  week,  with  no  aolution  for 
ending  the  confrontation. 

I  can  tell  you  this:  If  this  country  had  a 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican  Pres- 
ident, we  would  find  a  way  to  win  that  war 
and  a  way  to  win  the  peace.  The  history  of 
the  RepubUcan  Party  in  this  centiiry  points 
up  the  fact  that  when  we  are  entrusted  with 
Oovemment  we  adopt  and  pursue  policies 
which  keep  the  peace.  Not  a  single  Republi- 
can President  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
has  been  in  office  when  war  started.  The 
United  States  has  enjoyed  32  years  of  peace 
in  this  century  under  Republican  Presidents 
including  the  last  8  under  Dwlght  Eisen- 
hower. RepubUcans  have  kept  the  peace. 
This  is  a  record  all  Americans  can  be  proud 
of. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Democratic 
Presidents  have  deUberately  plunged  us  Into 
war.  Par  from  It.  Republicans  beUeve  that 
all  our  wars  of  this  century  have  been  just 
wars  against  real  aggressors.  And  Republi- 
can leaders  have  Joined  DemocraUc  Presi- 
dents In  a  bipartisan  effort  to  win  them. 

War  Is  the  result  of  the  failiu-e  of  govern- 
mental poUdes.  It  U  the  failure  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  condiict  of  foreign  affairs  tbAt 
brings  war.  Democrats  have  been  "faUtir*- 
prone"  In  foreign  affairs,  as  weU  as  In  domes- 
tic  affairs. 
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I>urlng  the  Elsenhower  administration 
oonfrontatlons  which  ooxUd  have  degenerated 
Into  war  did  not,  because  of  strong  diplo- 
matic action  and  unflinching  deployment  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Pour  instances  lUustrate 
the  point:  Quemoy  and  Matsu  Islands  Leb- 
anon, West  Berlin,  and  Suez. 

In    South    Vietnam,    in    1960,    Prerident 
Elsenhower  had  only  700  VS.  military  per- 
sonnel.    They       were       advisers.     President 
Johnaon  will  have  400.000  Americans  there 
by  the  end  of  1966.     They  wiU  be  fighters 
Only   two   men   died   there   in    I960      Since 
1961,  we  have  had  almost  10,000  casualties. 
As  a  citizen  political  leader.  I  am  not  quali- 
fied to  sa^  What  must  be  done  there.    But  I 
do  know  that  Republlcans.ln  office  have  al- 
ways  followed   the  only  sensible  course  of 
peace    through    strength.     VacillaU<m     has 
never  been  our  policy,  as  It  Is  of  this  admin- 
istration.    In     wartime     we     would     never 
^omulgate    a   "guns   and   butter"  attitude 
We  would  never  say  to  the  people,  "Go  on 
live  It  up.  enjoy  yourselves,  we're  rich     Sure 
American  servicemen  are  d.vlng  in  the  Jungles' 
of  South  Vietnam,  but  we  can  afford  the  war 
and  be  affluent  too.     Everybody  have  a  good 
time.     Live  the  'good  life'." 
«J2^  ^^^  contrary.  Republicans  would  say 
TTJis    is    serious    business,    America"    We 
would  say,  "Let's  tighten  our  belts  temporar- 
ily and  get  this  thing  over  with  quickly  and 
then  with  peace  restored  we  can  get  on  with 
building  an  Ideal  society.- 

And  this  business  of  "guns  and  butter" 
can  be  laid  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Can  you  Imagine  other  Demo- 
craUc Presidents,  for  Instance,  Woodrow  WU- 
son,  or  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  calling 
for  such  a  poUcy  In  time  of  war?  On  the 
contrary,  they  rallied  the  country  to  put 
forth  Its  best  efforts.  But  L.B.J.,  the  "com- 
pleat  poUtldan,"  tries  to  rally  votes  with 
fantastic  domestic  expenditures  and  run  a 
crucial  war  at  the  same  moment.  He  Is  fall- 
ing at  both. 

4.vi^  'L?''^°  political  leader  I  can  tell  you 
this:  There  is  a  new  breed  of  Republican 
abroad  in  the  land.  He  te  part  of  a  whole 
generation  grown  up  since  the  1930'8  He  Is 
in  his  twenties,  thirties,  and  forties.  He  Is  not 
a  moss  back.  He  U  not  an  economic  royalist 
He  U  part  of  the  broad -based  American  mid- 
dle class.  He  Is  the  guy  next  door  who  works 
downtown  and  has  a  family  to  support  He 
oomes  in  aU  colors,  shapes,  and  slaes. 

Today,  these  new  Republicans  are  mobU- 
Izlng.  With  their  new  vigor,  we're  going 
to  win  elections  this  year  and  in  the  fu- 
^e.  We  expect  to  elect  a  new,  vigorous 
Republican  Congress  in  1966.  And  a  new 
and  dynamic  Republican  President  in  1968 
Then  we  will  see  to  it  that  the  conflict  in 
the  Par  Bast  is  brought  to  a  swift  and  honor- 
able conclusion,  and  we  will  relnsUtute  pol- 
icies which  maintained  the  peace  In  the  past, 
and  which  can  do  so  again  in  the  future. 


Request  To  Retaia  and  Enforce  Delaware 
Valley  Milk  Marketiiig  Order  No.  4 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   MAMTLAira 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October  and  November  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  conducted  hearings  on  Its 
proposal  to  terminate  Milk  Marketing 
Order  No.  4  for  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
area.  This  is  the  order  under  which  miiif 
producers  in  Maryland,  including  many 
fine  constituents  of  mine,  in  Delaware, 
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In  Pennsylvania,  and  In  southern  New 
Jersey,  sell  their  milk  In  accordance  with 
E>epartnient  of  Asrlciilture  regulatlona 
which.  In  turn,  are  based  on  leglslatlco 
adopted  by  the  Congreaa. 

The  Department  has  stated  that  It 
wants  to  terminate  the  order,  or  change 
It  to  provide  a  different  kind  of  market- 
ing arrangement,  because  of  Its  Inability 
to  enforce  Its  minimum  price  provisions. 
Consumer  prices  are  not  Involved,  but 
my  constituents  and  90  percent  of  all 
dairymen  and  handlers  operating  under 
the  order  Indicated  at  the  hearings  last 
November  that  they  want  their  present 
order  retained  and  enforced. 

They  have  shown  that  our  Delaware 
Valley  area  will  lose  $10  million  a  year 
in  milk  proceeds,  without  a  penny's  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer  If  the  Department 
abandons  the  present  so-called  handler 
pool  which  has  served  our  area  success- 
fully for  23  years. 

I  am  advised.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Federal  courts  In  Pennsylvania  and 
Trenton  gave  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture full  enforcement  support  when, 
under  pressure  of  the  dairymen.  It  finally 
moved  last  year  against  two  suspected 
violators  of  the  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  members  of  the  delegations  repre- 
senting the  Delaware  Valley  area  Jointly 
and  severally  have  advised  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Mr.  FYeeman,  that  It  Is 
our  considered  Judgment  that  this  mlik 
marketing  order  should  not  be  abandoned 
or  changed  because  of  our  Government's 
supposed  Inability  to  cope  with  a  few 
violators.  I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
when  our  Ooverrmient  changes  or  aban- 
dons Its  laws  and  regulations  because  of 
its  inability  to  enforce  them,  we  as  a 
nation  Indeed  are  In  trouble. 

Further  insight  into  this  sitiiatlon,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Is  contained  In  editorials  In 
three  fine  newspapers  servliig  my  con- 
stituency. I  refer  to  the  Queen  Annes 
Record-Observer,  of  Centrevllle.  Md.; 
the  Kent  County  News,  of  Chestertown. 
Md..  and  the  Preston  News  and  Parmer. 
of  Preston.  Md.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  Insert  Into  the  Rxcoro  these  three 
well-reasoned  editorials,  with  the  hope 
that  they  will  Illuminate  this  urgent  mat- 
ter for  my  dlstlngxilshed  colleagues,  and 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In 
the  determination  which  he  will  make 
shortly  and  which  Is  so  important  to  the 
dairy  farmers  of  this  four-State  area. 
1  Prom  th^OntrerUU  (Md.)  Record- 
Obaerrer.  Jan.  n.  lOW] 

A   CHAKOS   WOtTLD   HUST 

■utem  Shore  mUk  producers  and  dealers 
•upplytng  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area  are 
greatly  concerned  over  the  U.S  Department 
of  Agriculture's  announced  Intention  to 
change  the  marketing  arrangement  under 
whloh  they  have  functioned  successfully  for 
28  year*. 

P  Bennett  Carter,  prominent  Queen  Annes 
Ckninty  dairy  farmer  and  the  president  of 
the  Inter-Stats  MUk  Producers  CXwperatlve. 
said  this  week  that  S49  producers  on  ths 
shore  are  affected  and  the  estimated  >nnii«.i 
loss  would  be  nearly  $1  Tniiiini  to  thla  area 
U  the  marketing  order  Is  lost. 

Ths  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that 
It  wants  a  change  because  it  cannot  enforce 
the  minimum  prlc*  prortsloos  oi  Its  pressok 
marketing  order  la  the  fsoe  of  fhin^iitu  by 
a  handful  of  dalrlaa  which  apparently  pay 


kickbacks  to  brokers  or  other  middlemen. 
It  Is  said  that  one  of  the  prlndpcJ  offenders 
of  the  Philadelphia  order  Is  a  huge  New 
Tork-based  coopwaUvs  which  U  In  the  for»- 
front  of  those  caJllng  for  a  change. 

The  change  they  want,  whli-^  the  Depart- 
ment may  order,  would  absorb  the  Philadel- 
phia or  so-caUed  Delaware  Valley  area  Into 
their  New  York-New  Jersey  market  order. 
This,  the  Interstate  group  is  fighting. 

At  the  very  least  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
producers  want  to  force  abandoronent  of  the 
handler  pool  arrangement  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area.  This  would  result  In  a  loss  of 
SO  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  for  the 
6.800  farmers  supplying  the  Philadelphia  area 
and  an  increase  of  6  cents  per  hundredweight 
to  those  prlmarUy  supplying  the  New  York 
market,  or  a  loss  of  some  910  million  to  the 
economy  of  the  Delaware  Valley  area — which 
Includes  ths  Kstem  Shore  of  Maryland. 

Over  00  percent  of  the  Phlhidclphla  milk- 
shed  dairymen  have  urged  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  retain  the  order  they  have 
worked  under  since  1943.  They  have  also 
asked  that  the  department  amend  the  order 
to  put  the  middleman  under  the  order's 
Jurisdiction  so  that  it  can  be  enforced. 

Congresman  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  of  the 
Plrst  District.  Maryland,  is  fighting  h.ard  to 
retain  the  order — every  milk  producer  on  the 
Shore  should  write  Immediately  to  their  Con- 
gressman and  the  two  U.S.  Senators  (Daniel 
BairwsTxa  and  Joseph  Ttdincs)  calling  for 
them  to  ask  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  keep  the  market  order. 

This  sounds  like  the  American  way.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  no  more 
think  of  abandoning  an  order  because  of  In- 
fractions— at  least  not  until  It  has  mads  an 
all-out  effort  at  enforcement — than  we 
should  consider  abandoning  laws  against 
murder  because  some  are  still  conunltted. 

(From  the  Preston    (Md.)-New8  Ik  Farmer, 
Nov.  26,  19681 

THAKKSGIVINC AND  Stiu.   No   Pkack  n*   TH« 

Valltt 

Ths  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Dairy 
Division,  which  has  become  known  sa  the 
Dairy  Dynasty,  because  at  actions  and  pres- 
sures lnstlgat«d  by  its  Director.  Herbert  For- 
est, has  held  extended  hearings  In  PhUadel- 
phU  on  the  Delaware  Valley  milk  markeUng 
order  No.  4. 

Most  milkmen  abhor  these  constant  and 
costly  hearings  and  wearing  preasiires  put  on 
them,  their  dealers,  and  their  cooperative  by 
the  USDA.  UntU  recently  they  believed  the 
USDA  was  established  to  serve  farmers. 
They  consider  ths  dairy  dynasty  actions  the 
work  of  a  chauvinistic  unreined,  and  ob- 
sessed wise  guy.  Some  compare  these  pres- 
sures to  destioy  their  agribusiness  to  the 
scandalous  persecutions  of  the  Mad  Monk 
Rasputin,  who  finally  was  separated  frocn  his 
highhanded  Russian  palacs  position  by  a 
group  of  young  noblemen  In  1916. 

Several  Important  factors  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  800  dairy  farmers-milk 
producers,  on  the  shore  who  are  members  of 
ths  interstate  cooperative  headquartered  In 
Philadelphia  and  those  politically  Inclined 
might  better  understand.  If  they  have  not 
already  discovered  It,  the  power  of  the  nearly 
5.000  voters  In  the  famiUes  of  these  800 
members. 

Merchants  and  others  eo<|nomlcally  in- 
clined. Including  business  aad  community 
leaders,  might  also  remember  the  fact  that 
interstate  this  year  Is  sending  some  913  mil- 
lion milk  moosy  into  ths  Eastern  Shore 
oounUes.  wtier*  their  member-producers 
Uve. 

Farmers  as  well  as  businessmen  and  other 
residents  might  also  take  cognlxaztce  of  the 
powerful  fact  that  the  lntet«taU  U  reported 
to  be  the  best  milk  cooperative  In  the  United 
States,  because  of  Its  faithful  work  for  farm- 
ers and  dealers. 


One  good  evidence  of  this  cooperative's 
splendid  service  to  farmers,  the  economy  of 
Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,-  and 
Delaware.  U  that  Its  members,  under  Milk 
Order  No.  4  in  1064-M  were  paid  an 
average  of  about  15.35  per  100  pounds  for 
their  mlUc  while  the  average  tinder  the 
Baltimore  MUk  Order  No.  16  was  about  $4  80. 
Fifty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  Is  Im- 
portant business. 

The  New  York  State  milk  price  under  or- 
der No.  3  Is  said  to  average  about  M.40  per 
hundred  pounds.    All  figures  are  blend  prices. 

The  simple  difference  between  these  milk 
orders  Is  that  the  Philadelphia  Order  No. 
4  is  an  Individual  dealer-handler  order  xinder 
which  the  farmer-producer  ships  his  milk 
to  the  certain  dairy,  or  handler.  In  the  mar- 
ket order  area,  while  farmers  imder  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Order  No.  2  and  Baltimore 
Order  No.  16  ship  under  what  la  called  a 
market  pool  order. 

The  secret  of  Interstate's  operations.  If 
there  Is  one.  Is  another  simple  fact  that 
Interstate  Is  run  by  its  members  and  op- 
erates on  an  8-cent  service  charge  from  each 
100  pounds  of  milk  sold. 

A  high  percentage  of  the  farmer-members 
milk  Is  sold  as  fresh  table  milk,  and  only 
small  part  of  it  is  sold  as  manufactured 
class  n  milk.  This  plan  keeps  the  blend 
price  high.  Interstate  does  not  operate  a 
milk  manufacturing  plant. 

Interstate  actually  collects  only  about  IVi 
percent  on  each  dollar  of  sales  of  farmers 
milk.  Cost  of  admlntetraUon,  selling  milk, 
on  radio  and  TV,  In  magazines,  and  In  co- 
operation vrlth  several  dairy  promotions,  or- 
ganization comes  out  of  the  1>^  percent. 
Who  else  administers  and  sells  on  such  a  low 
rate? 

The  Baltimore  milk  area  has  been  a  sur- 
plus milk  area  and  apparently  the  production 
of  surplus  milk  Is  encouragied. 

Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  new  position 
of  the  Maryland  Farm  Bureau  giving  Its  full 
support  to  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of 
Philadelphia  Milk  Market  Order  No.  3  as  Is. 

It  was  reported  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the 
Baltimore  MUk  Producers  Cooperative  locuied 
half  a  million  doUars  of  thedr  members 
money  to  the  Maryland-Virginia  Cooperative 
to  build  an  addition  to  the  giant  milk  proc- 
essing plant  at  Laurel.  Md.  It  was  said  at 
the  time  this  addition  was  to  make  powdered 
milk  to  use  up  the  surplus.  A  plant  that  big 
requires  lots  of  class  n  milk  (surplus) . 

Many  farmers  have  wondered  If  there  Is 
some  sort  of  program  going  on  that  encour- 
ages farmers  to  overproduce  and  therefore 
do  thems«lTes  harm  by  working  for  a  lower 
milk  price.  Inter -State  is  close  to  the  Ideal 
cooperative  function  of  keeping  production 
as  near  to  demand  as  poeelble. 

There  are  indications  that  the  "dairy  dy- 
nasty" has  some  sort  of  mania  for  wanting 
to  tie  all  of  the  AUantlc  Coast  States  from 
Maine  to  Miami  Into  one  great  big  market 
pool  which  wo\Ud  give  aU  eastern  dairy  farm- 
era  a  lower  price,  rather  than  buUdlng  up  the 
dealer  p>ool  operation,  getting  all  farmers  a 
better  pries  and  helping  the  •<'onomy. 

It  ta  now  clear  to  milk  men  that  the  USDA 
Dairy  Division  U  not  working  for  farmers  and 
not  untU  the  forest  Is  cleaned  out  will  there 
be  "peace  In  the  valley." 

(From  the  Kent  County  (Md.)  News,  Jan.  26. 
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OUB   MOJC    ECONOMT 

The  admitted  Inability  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  AgrlcxUture  to  enforce  BfUk  Order 
No.  4.  under  which  many  Kent  producers, 
along  with  aU  other  Inter-State  MUk  Pro- 
ducers' Coc^>eratlve  members  operate,  appears 
about  to  result  in  the  surrender  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia milkahed  to  New  York  interests 
with  a  resultant  loss  of  some  tlO  million 
annually  to  producers  In  Maryland,  Delaware. 
Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey. 
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The  mandate  from  Congress  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  that  it  be  responsive 
to  the  wishes  of  the  farmers  concerned  In 
producing  milk  It  Is  hardly  doing  that 

Recent  hearings  on  the  marketing  order 
clearly  demonstrated  that  producers  ship- 
ping  to  the  Philadelphia  mllkshed  over- 
whelmingly favor  the  present  marketlne 
arrangement.  " 

The  dispute  now  raging  does  not  affect 
prices  to  the  consumer.  It  does,  though 
seriously  affect  dairy  farmers,  many  of  them 
in  Kent  and  Cecil  Counties,  where  the  an- 
nual loss  under  the  proposed  change  would 
amount  to  almost  a  mllUon  dollars 

-These  fanners  want  violators  punished 
It  Is  to  their  interest  to  eUmlnate  the  chisel- 
ing brokers  and  crooked  middlemen  who  take 
kickbacks  from  unscrupulous  suppUers. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  the  USDA  can't 
change  the  present  order  to  make  It  en- 
forcible. 

While  the  price  to  the  consumer  may  not 
be  affected,  the  loss  to  the  economy  right 
here  In  Kent  County  would  be  seriously  felt 
Thus  It  behooves,  not  only  the  milk-pro-!, 
duclng  farmers  but  all  of  us  to  do  something 
about  It.  * 

Congressman  Rooess  C.  B.  Mor-ton,  gave 
great  support  to  the  milk  producers  dxiring 
the  recent  Federal  hearings  in  Philadelphia 
We  suggest  you,  all  of  us,  write  him  m 
support  of  our  farmers. 

We  suggest,  further,  that  letters  be  ad- 
^;^sed  to  CAiLTON  R.  SicKUM.  Maryland's 
Congressman  at  large,  who  has  been  most 
receptive  to  appeals  for  support  on  Eastern 
Shore  matters. 

•This  possible  loss  to  our  economy  should 
not  be  taken  without  a  fight,  n  U  your 
»MitUe  ss  well  as  that  of  the  farmer-milk 
producers.    Pitch  In. 


Many  of  my  colleagues  here  in  Con- 
gress who  travel  from  Washington  to 
Chicago    and    then    catch    connecting 
nights  to  their  respective  districts  I  am 
sure,  will  share  my  great  pleasure  in 
learning  that  the  efforts  to  Improve  traf- 
fic  service   at   O'Hare   by   reactivating 
Midway  continue  to  draw  the  attention 
of  our  top  public  officials. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  fcrflows: 
(Prom    the    Chicago    Sun-Tlmes     Feb     2 
1966] 
O-HAM-TO-MmWAT  Ceewless  Sktbus  Callto 
Possisn-iTT 
(By  Fletcher  WUson,  Sun-Tlmes  corre- 
spondent) 

T^,^^^"?"~^^'"K«  L.  DeMent  said  here 
Tuesday,  after  riding  an  experimental  sky- 
bus,  that  such  a  vehicle  might  someday  serve 
^^"««=t  Chicago's  OHare  and  Midway  Alr- 

♦>,!!)?  chalman  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority said  the  crewless.  rubber-tired  bus 
run  by  computers  on  an  elevated  track  would 
be  a     natural"  for  transporting  passengers 

K^m''*  '"°  ^'"^-  "  "^"^'^  '-^- 

DeMent    and    Bernard    L.    Marsh,    Skokle 
Village  manager,  took  a  ride  on  the  Ught- 

^5iJ  ',"i^'"***^  ""^  ^"^^^  system  that 
travels  In  the  air  on  a  narrow  stUtway 

Marsh  and  DeMent  are  among  more  than 

1:1??  Pf"?'»»  gathered  for  the  first  Inter- 

f.nn  ''\\w5"'^"*=*  ""^  ^^^"^  Transporta- 

backhome.         '^'**'"  ^^'^  *'*®"   ^^^^^^ 

TOLT  TO  STAT  AWAT 
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3^ay  convention   refined   the  Skybus   con- 

Leland   Hamrd,    chairman   of   the   Rapid 

I!^^,*f**^'****  °'  "**  Allegheny  P^t 
Authority,  spoke  of  a  10,000-  to  12,000-pound 

^.f2l^*  '^  *  rtructure  trim  and^Hnall 
enough  to  go  anywhere  in  the  city,  even 
Inside  buildings. 

A^^?l  ^T"^.**  '^^  ^^"^  ">  ^e»Kl»t  from 
YortCl?"^  Chicago  to  80.000  In  New 

I'Here  is  the  chaUenge,"  Hazard  said 

o,.t^f  Th  ^*'"  ^^  '^^  ^  ««^  «PW  transit 
out  of  the  ground?  Do  we  have  the  enrl- 
neerlng  ImaglnaUon  to  translate  lower- 
weight  cars  Into  lower  costs  throughout  the 
Tf^^it  ^^^^':  *°  ™*''*  ^"■''^Kes  across  rivers. 
'^^^^xZpll^"'^^  "P^"''   ^-P''  -'^   '-PS 

tr^!^?'  ^V'^T^'  °'  tadustrlal  adminis- 
tration In  the  Graduate  School  of  Carnegie 
Institute  Of  'Technology,  said  the  sys^  he 
envisions  would  bring  a  decline  in  the  num- 
bw^of  autos  and  buses  per  thousand  popula- 

h3°  ?°'  "**'*  "*"  ^^  motor  stock,"  he 
declared. 

'•But  some  three-car  famUles  wlU  fall  to 
two  Some  from  two  to  one.  And  the  oer- 
oentage  of  no-car  famUles  will  be  larger 
Sr«T\?  ^^J^^'  percentage  of  people^n 
ti^UlSS."^  apartment,  near  the  rapid 

n^?^y  officials,  legislators  and  members  of 
civic  organizations  predominate  among  per- 
sons  attending  the  conference 


O'Hare-to-Midway  Crewless  Skybus 
Called  Possibility 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  1LI.IN018 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  12.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  carried  a  most  reveaUng 
article     by     its     distinguished     writer 

»rfv^  '"r.jy'^"'  °"  ^^  possibility  of 
toklng  Chicago's  Midway  Airport  with 
O'Hare  Field  in  Chicago  through  the  use 
or  a  new  skybus  service. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  my  con- 
tinuing effort  to  reactivate  Midway  so 
that  some  of  the  congestion  we  now  ex- 
perience at  OHare.  and  in  particular 

£?o^"?.^'!*^  ""  *^«  holdiiTpattS 
before  landing,  can  be  alleviated  by 
transferring  a  greater  degree  of  flight 
operations  from  OHare  to  Midway 
I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  Mr. 
71  L.  DeMent,  one  of  the  most  re- 
^^^  constituents  In  my  congressional 
district,  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Si^^  ^^!^  Authority  has  indicated 
that  possibilities  exist  for  linking  Mid- 
way with  O-Hare  through  this  new  type 
of  transportation. 

n^I^Z^.^  "°  Question  that  one  of  the 
maJji  deterrent*  for  reacUvatlng  Midway 

?^ni??  "^J?"  "^^^^  ^  ''^n  a  link  S 
ISportr"  "°"  between  the  two 


thff  J^!^  ™°'"*  "^"^  "»*°  ^ere  expected 
that  interested  Pittsburghers  were  t^d  to 
stay  away  to  make  room. 

■The  skybus  Is  a  monorail  built  by  the 
Westlnghouse  Corp.  In  a  public  park  here  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  #3  mUllon. 

The  project  was  qxinsored  by  the  Port 
Authority  o:  Allegheny  County,  operator  of 

afnn  """f  ^^^  ^"'«''"^b  Transit  SysteL  whlcb 
still  Includes  red  streetcars 

Westinghouse  subcontracted  portions  of 
the  nearly  2-mlle-long  skybus  system  to  30 
other  companies. 

Tuesday,  for  the  first  ttme,  three  18  000- 
pound  cars  seaOng  28  and  holding  70  persons 
ran  around  the  clock  to  show  it  could  be  don*! 
at  one  push  of  a  button. 

The  cars  operate  at  60  mUes  per  hour  on 
a  looped  track  set  up  on  an  atUucUve  con 

tw^n"*5'"°l*°  ^""^«  •*  *  connection  be- 
tween    airports,   DeMent   said,    "the   skybus 

tte  ^  "^f^iS'^  '^"'^^  passengerTfiS 
the  Loop  to  McCcMTnlck  Place  IX  someboriv 
would  subsidize  the  operation/'  ■*^*'^y 
"This  Is  the  most  exciting  transit  devel- 
opment  I  have  seen,"  he  assorted 

a  ^^f^u  ^^^  *"  ^^  t^^'en  to  acquire 
a  strip  of  the  old  North  Shore  Line  rlghl-of: 
way,  from  the  end  of  the  Skokle  Swift  at 

^^f^'o'^.^*'**^*'  ^'^  ^«*t  north  to  0?d 
Orchard  Road.  The  Chicago  &  North  W«t- 
em  RaUway  now  owns  the  land 
nZr^r^'tt  ''*!^,or  conventional  buses  could 
operate  there."  Marsh  said.  The  project  U 
&  iL^  ""P^"  obtaining  Federal  or  other 
funds  and  consent  of  the  CTA  to  operate  the 

-it'S'^p^o^rSTn'^  "^  '"^'^  "^"  ^^^•''  «"- 
to'showTto^.'^  "^  "^^  """  guaranteed  not 

AIKPORT   COKTEACT 

tr^r<^,^^"/i*  ^^  »*K°«1  •  «  «all»on  con- 
tract to  install  a  skybus  at  a  new  airport  In 

J^^^/^'  f°  '^^  Pa«engers  1,000  feet 

from  the  terminal  to  airplane  boarding  sxeas 

A  college  is  Inquiring  about  an  InstaJlaUon. 

The  keynote  speaker  at  the  opening  of  the 


Good  Selection 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3, 1966 

flnSi'v..^'^^  °'  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  country  has  had  the  good 
fortune  of  having  top  administrators  at 
the  head  of  many  departments  and  bu- 
reaus. Of  these,  none  has  worked  harder 
Shrike?  ^°^^  effective  than  R.  Sargent 

-Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunlty  to  work  with  Mr.  Shriver  know 
that  he  has  performed  distinguished 
service  on  two  fronts— as  the  head  of  the 
administration's  war  on  poverty  and  as 
Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  the  Nashville  Tennessean  has  ob- 
served the  fact  that  Mr.  Shriver  will 
now  devote  his  full  time  to  fighting 
goverty  demonstrates  "the  sincerity  of 
President  Johnson's  expressed  Intentions 
to  make  certain  that  the  poor  shall  not 
suffer  fresh  deprivations  to  finance  an 
escalation  of  the  Nation's  Vietnam 
effort." 

TTie  Tennessean's  editorial  is  a  tribute 
i*?i^  ^^  President's  good  Judgment 
and  Mr.  Shriver-s  abUlty,  and  I  ask  per- 
mission to  have  it  inserted  In  the  Record. 
Gooo  SxLxcnoir  m  Ma.  Shsivxr 
The  sincerity  of  President  Johnson's  ex- 
pressed  Intentions  to  make  certain  that  the 
poor  shall   not  suffer  fresh  deprivations  to 
finance  and  escalaOon  of  the  Nation's  Viet- 
nam  effort    is   demonstrated   by   his    Utest 

The  Presidential  decision  to  harness  the 
ftiU  energle.  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver   to  a 
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•tepped  up  war  on  poverty.  Indeed,  endocn— 
a  commitment  deeper  than  any  mar*  request 
for  heavier  poverty  program  funding. 

Tti*  earlier  •uccaaa  at  Mr.  Shrlver  aa  crea- 
tor, nourlaber,  and  deeply  aeniltlTe  admlnle- 
trmtor  at  the  Peace  Oorpa  from  Infancy  to 
International  reoogni-tuxi  made  him  a  ksgloal 
choice  to  lead  on  the  battle  frcmt  agalnet 
poverty. 

Mr.  Shrlver  will  nam  have  the  challenging 
tMk.  ot  testing  of  powlble  weapon*  for  a 
botne  front  war  on  poverty,  then  m^yhaiim 
ot  the  moet  suitable  bralna.  ■tratagems,  mH 
•geocles  Into  a  fuU  scale  task  foroe  ciqiable 
ot  achieving  victory. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  toughness  of  a  """^ 
that  iSz.  Shrlver  wae  able  to  stretch  hlmseU 
so  thin  far  so  long  at  both  the  Peace  Corps 
Job  and  the  poverty  war  assignment.  TTils 
toughness  seemed  at  odds  with  the  high  de- 
gree of  sensitivity  with  which  he  met  every 
driving  Inquiry  of  every  American  youth 
e^elflng  freeh  ohaUe&ge,  and  new  idealism 
In  the  Peaoe  Ootpa. 

Those  who  have  observed  and  admired  the 
work  of  Mr.  Shrlver  under  two  Presidents 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  breathe  into  his 
new  tMiX  time  Job  the  same  dedication  and 
inspiration  that  made  the  Peace  Oorpa  ac- 
cepted around  the  world— and  at  home  as 
well. 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  good  selec- 
tion and  the  Nation  should  benefit  from  it 


AasiraBa  Sapportt  Decision  To  Resome 
Bombtag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wi»oo«sxx 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESmrrATTVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1969 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reac- 
Uoiu  to  President  Johnson's  recent  decl- 
Mon  to  resume  bombing  of  military  tar- 
gets In  North  Vietnam  have  come  from 
nations  around  the  world.  Undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  significant  of  these,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  expression  of  support 
and  endorsement  registered  by  the  Aus- 
tralian Oovemment  through  the  coun- 
try's Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Harold  Holt. 

The  fact  that  the  Australian  Oovem- 
ment speaks  here  as  a  participant  In  and 
not  a  mere  observer  of  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  from  Communist  aggres- 
sion gives  this  statement  validity  and 
Importance.  As  one  of  the  countries  who 
share  our  commitment  to  uphold  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam.  Australia  stands  firm  In  recog- 
nizing this  decision  as  "realistic  and  nec- 
essary." 

Prime  Minister  Holt  fully  pointa  out 
the  true  significance  of  the  sincere  and 
genuine  efforts  of  the  United  States  to- 
ward peaceful  negotiations.  Regret- 
ably,  in  Peiping  and  Hanoi  those  efforta 
were  met  by  repeated  accusations  of  in- 
sincerity. Further  demonstrating  its 
contempt  for  those  efforts.  North  Viet-  t 
nam  used  the  bombing  lull  to  rebuild 
Its  own  war  machine. 

Prime  Minister  Holt  pots  the  vital  Is- 
sues relating  to  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing into  perspective.  I,  therefore,  rec- 
ommend his  statement  to  my  cc^eagiics. 


TBI*  <m  9t».TW»twm  lasxnB   st   thi  Panes 

Mofivnai  aw  AtTBTi*r,i«.  tk»  Right  Hon- 

o«ABU  Hasolo  Holt,  ok  PiaavAaT  1.  1040 

President  Johnson  has  made  a  statement 

about  the  resumption  of  bomMng  in  North 

Vietnam  directed  against  Installations  and 

transport   routes   used   for    the   conduct   of 

warfare  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  bombing  was  suspended  In  December, 
even  though  an  earlier  pause  In  bombing 
last  May  had  evoked  no  positive  response, 
and  even  though  there  were  strong  military 
reasons  for  the  continuance  of  bombing. 
The  North  Vietnamese  authorities  had.  for 
a  period  ot  months,  increased  the  rate  of 
infiltration  of  armed  men  to  South  Vietnam. 
In  the  last  6  months  ot  106S,  many  thou- 
sands of  North  Vietnamese  soldiers  entered 
South  Vietnam  as  units  and  equipped  for 
open  warfare. 

Ths  purpose  of  the  bombing  has  been  not 
to  destroy  the  regime  In  Hanoi  or  break  the 
economy  of  North  Vietnam,  or  to  shatter 
the  basis  of  the  people's  livelihood,  but  to 
damage  or  destroy  those  military  Instal- 
lations and  facilities  which  enable  Hanoi  to 
supply  and  support  Its  own  forces  In  the 
south  and  those  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  suspension  of  the  bombing  was  of  a 
very  substantial  military  and  political  sig- 
nificance. It  meant  a  self-imposed  dental 
by  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  a  valuable 
military  weapon.  It  was  part  of  a  program 
of  action  designed  to  encourage  North  Viet- 
nam to  turn  back  from  Its  course  of  In- 
creasingly open  military  intervention  In 
South  Vietnam.  Having  suspended  the 
bombing,  the  United  States  undertook  ac- 
tive diplomatic  efforts  to  make  known  Its 
genuine  wish  for  an  end  to  the  warfare  and 
for  discussion  leading  to  a  Just  solution  by 
peaceful  means. \  Oovemmenta  of  Com- 
munist countries  tt^  of  nonaUned  coun- 
tries which  might  possess  some  influence 
In  Pelptng  and  Hanoi  were  approcushed. 
Direct  contacts  were  made  In  some  capitals 
where  the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam 
were  both  represented. 

Prom  Washington  and  Saigon,  the  Austra- 
lian Government  was  kept  fully  informed 
of  these  developments.  Mr.  AvereU  Harrlman 
visited  Canberra  for  discussions  with  us. 
The  approaches  made  by  the  United  States 
were  widely  weloomed  throughout  the  world. 
But  regrettably,  brought  no  sign  of  any 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  side  to 
modify  its  determination  to  continue  the 
war.  On  the  contrary,  the  North  Vietnamese 
took  advantage  of  the  respite  from  bombing 
to  repair  and  improve  their  system  of  In- 
filtration. A  considerable  volume  ot  traffic 
has  passed  through  this  system  into  South 
Vietnam;  certainly  In  larger  volume  and  at 
a  faster  rate  than  would  have  been  possible 
tr  bombing  had  been  continued  to  Impede  It. 
Private  contacts  brought  forth  no  positive 
responses.  Pelplng,  Hanoi  and  the  Libera- 
tion Pront  have  denounced  the  U.S.  efforts, 
describing  them  as  a  maneuver  to  cover  up 
an  Intensification  and  expansion  of  aggres- 
sive war  In  Vietnam.  The  Liberation  Pront 
pledges  ItseU  to  make  greater  efforts  to  strike 
harder  at  the  heads  of  the  aggressors,  deal 
them  heavier  piinlshments  and  make  them 
realize  that  their  only  honorable  path  at  the 
present  time  Is  a  quick  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam.  The  latest  UJ3.  initiatives 
have  thus  been  rejected  as  summarily  and 
emphatically  as  have  other  efforts  made  in 
the  past. 

It  has  consistently  been  the  view  of  the 
Australian  Oovemment  that  North  Vietnam 
must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  a  haven 
immune  from  military  risk,  from  which 
military  aggression  against  the  south  can 
be  mounted  with  Impunity.  Because  we 
beUeve  North  Vietnam  cannot  be  left  free  to 
mount  mUltary  operations  against  South 
Vietnam  and  against  the  American,  Austra- 
lian, New  Zealand,  and  Korean  soldiers  who 
are  helping  to  defend  the  coimtry,  we  firmly 


support  the  American  decision  as  realistic 
and  necessary.  It  remains  our  hc^je.  how- 
ever, that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  those 
associated  with  them  wlU  recognise  that 
their  aggression  wiu  not  be  allowed  to  suc- 
ceed. We  must  hope  that  the  time  Is  not 
distant  when  they  wlU  Join  In  finding  a  Just 
and  peaceful  eoluUon.  WhUe  the  aggression 
continues.  It  wUl  be  met  firmly  by  resistance 
in  which  Australia  will  play  lu  part.  We 
know  that  the  United  States  wlU  remain 
alert  and  ready  to  explore  any  indication  of 
willingness  on  the  other  side  to  move  to- 
wards a  settlement  on  Just  terms. 

The  U.3.  readiness  In  this  respect  Is  indi- 
cated by  the  request  of  the  VS.  Oovemment 
for  an  urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  consider  the  sltuaUon  in  Vietnam.  • 


Letter  to  United  Nations  Special  Commit- 
tee OR  Graatiag  Independence  to  Colo- 
nial Conntries  and  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    KEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  DDISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received, 
dated  January  24,  1966.  and  addressed  to 
the  United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  declaration  on  the 
grsuitlng  of  independence  to  colonial 
countries  and  peoples.  I  am  sure  the 
contents  of  this  letter  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  my  colleagues: 
To  CoNsn«3i  Soviet  Russian  Colonulism  in 

UKKAtNK 

jANtTART  24.  1966. 

To  the  United  Sationt  Special  Committee  on 
the  Situation  With  RegarO,  to  the  Imple- 
mentation  of    th«    Declaration   on   the 
Granting  of  iTidependence  to  Colonial 
Countries  and  Peoples 
DcAB  Mm..  Chaxbiian:  Since  I  have  as  yet 
received  no  answer  to  my  charge  against  the 
Soviet  Government  of  May  6,   1963,  on  the 
matter  of  an  Investigation  Into  Russian  co- 
lonialism in  Ukraine,  I  beg,  apropnse  of  the 
murder    o*   Stefan    Bandera,    leader   of   the 
Ukrainian  antlcolonlal  liberation  movement, 
who,  on  the  Instructions  of  the  Government 
of  the  U5  SJl.,  was  on  October  16,  1959.  mur- 
dered  on  the  sou  of  a  foreign,  sovereign  state, 
the  P'ederal  Republic  of  Germany,  to  renew 
today  In  my  capacity  as  head  of  the  last  In-  . 
dependent  Ukrainian  government  on  Ukraln-f 
Ian  soil  my  charge  against  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment   and    especially    against    Alexander 
Shelepln,  as  organizer  of  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion  I  also  base  my  case  on  the 
Investigation  made  by  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  under  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Jam^  O.  Eastiand.  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dooo.  Senator  EvKRrrr  M.  Doucskn  and 
others. 

The  VS.  Senate  committee  has  Investi- 
gated the  methods  of  the  Government  of  the 
VSSSt..  employed  particularly  on  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  has  reached  the  conclusion 
tliat  murder  and  kidnaping  are  Instruments 
o*  the  official  Soviet  policy.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  VSSSL  has  used  these  methods 
In  Ukraine  in  p«trtlc\ilar,  as  well  as  on  free- 
dom leaders  Uvlng  abroad.  The  U.S.  Senate 
has  published  the  sentence  and  oral  opinion 
and  written  elaboration  of  the  verdict  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  in  the  case  of  Bogdan  Stashlnskly 
from  which  the  highest  German  court  un- 
equivocally verifies  the  guilt  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  and  particularly  of  Alex- 
ander Shelepln  In  the  murder  of  Stefan  Ban- 
dera with  both  documents  and  facts  and 
condemns  them.  The  U.S.  Senate  has  further 
confirmed  the  guilt  of  the  Government  of 
the  U.S.SJI.  with  fresh  evidence. 

I  charge  the  Government  of  the  U.S.SJI 
and  Alexander  Shelepln  wnth — 

1.  Infringing  human  rights  by  murdering 
the  Ukrainian  freedom  leader,  Stefan  Ban- 
dera, and  the  antl-Communlst  political 
writer.  Prof.  Lev  Rebet; 

2.  Transferring  and  carrying  on  the  use 
of  cruel  colonial  methods  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Uberatlon  urge  of  a  captive  na- 
tion on  the  territory  of  a  forelfgn  sovereign 

3.  Infringing  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign 
state  by  preparing  and  executing  on  Its  terri- 
tory the  murder  of  the  Ukrainian  freedom 
leader  Stefan  Bandera  and  the  antl-Com- 
munlst political  writer  and  scholar  Prof 
Lev  Rebet. 

I  assert  that  the  Government  of  the 
S  .r?',,^"  ™°"'  grossly  infringed  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  preamble,  chapter 
l^tlcle  1  and  others  and  resolution  1514 
irX *  °^1^^  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

I  request  the  Commfttee  on  Colonialism 
to  Investigate  my  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.S.R..  to  condemn  Russian 
colonialism  in  Ukraine  and  other  occupl^ 
countries,  and  to  denounce  this  crime  against 
peace  and  security. 

thi°nr^J^1**.'*  ^  "*'°*^'*  '"'^  to  mention 
the  precedent   in   international    law  of   the 

^^J^^^"-  °'  ^e'^"°a'8  sovereignty  by 
^A  \^^  the  case  of  the  criminal  Elchmann 
Sun^     «tat«nent   made    by   the    Security 

B^n^»i  ''•^  ^"^°^  »«»der  and  hero,  Stefan 
«f  th/^  however,  and  of  the  Infringement 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Federal  RlpubUc 
ussl^t^^"^  *^«  Government  of  the 
Y^^^J^"  S«^"'^ty  Council  Of  UJ^.O.  has 
expressed  no  view  and  made  no  mention 
Of  the  matter  whatsoever.  «ieunon 

TTie  whole  complex  of  quesUons  to  be  In- 
TJ;^^.^  ^^^^  Committee  on  Co^n^i^ 
1»  connected  with  the  threat  to  peace  and 
•*curity  entailed  in  the  infringement  of  ^ 
sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Repuwfc  of  g^ 

r^rty-Scir—  ^  ------ 

^^ft^to^T^'  "*"'  '"^'>'  ^^-  ^« 
(a)  AXter  its  Investigation  of  the  conMilex 

rre^sTuSn'Td""^'"  ^  ^"^^^  '^  P«« 

Of  toe^^ff?*'°^  *'*^  *^*  establishment 
US^B  ^  P**'=*'  ">««  security  of  the 

U.S.S.R.  recommends  the  Securltv  rm.^^n 
to  make  further  Investigation!      ^      ^*=" 

shoul^''^'*""'*,^"^  *'"«='«  «  the  U.S.SR 
Should  be  expelled  from  U.N.O.  and  the 
Whole  complex  should  be  further  laW  befc^ 
^e^jnternatlonal  Court. of  Justice  in%^ 

commute  T^^*"  ^^  appearance  before  the 
^^n^  f  "  spokesman  for  a  nonsoverelgn 
S!nH  '''■M.K8ll«K  tor  Its  freedom  and  tade- 
pendence  1  ask  those  members  of  the  com- 
mittee Who  stand  honestly  for  the  ideals^f 
Sfi  ,n°/  ^'>'J'»<ll-^»ble'freedom  Sd  naf 

ir^aLrh^uS?--.Sy'Tor^trir- 

to   fonr>i   ,!  ^  ™^  *^^"8«  ^  their  own  and 

^e    S    Do^lbm^''   "^•^   framework  of 
r'WlJ^  i    Poeslbllltles    contained    In    the 
Charter  Of  the  United  Nations 
Yours  respectfully. 

Taeoslav  Stxtzko. 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Ukraine. 


Ray  Shafer  Next  GoTernor  of 
PenosylraBia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 
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HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PEIfNSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3. 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  we  In  Pennsylvania  are  proud 
of  the  achievements  of  all  Pennsylvan- 
ians  during  the  administration  of  Gov 
BiU  Scranton.  This  Is  the  fourth  year 
of  amazing  progress  for  Pennsylvania. 

This  advance  shows  what  can  be  done 
under  enlightened  and  progressive  lead- 
ership by  the  Republican  Party  The 
Pennsylvania  programs  are  fiscally 
sound,  efficient,  and  well  aimed  to  meet 
and  solve  the  problems  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  past  3  years  with  Bill  Scranton.  has 
been  Lt.  Gov.  Ray  Shafer.  Ray  Shafer 
has  presided  with  vigor  and  competence 
«^*^k'^®  Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  a 
fine  body  in  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
a  member  before  my  World  War  n  mili- 
tary service. 

Ray  Shafer  has  served  as  head  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Republican  legislative  pol- 
icy committee,  and  chairman  of  the  im- 
portant new  State  council  on  community 
affairs,  with  great  success. 

Ray  Shafer  has  been  endorsed  for  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  by 

Sff«^''"'i"^'^  °^  ^^  Pennsylvania 
State  Senate  and  the  Pennsylvania  State 
House  of  Representatives,  as  weU  as  by 
Governor  Scranton,  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Alessandronl. 

♦v,^^  Shafer  has  also  been  endorsed  by 
Uie   Republican    State   committee,    the 
State  policy  committee,  and  by  the  Re- 
publican chairmen  and  vice  chairmen  of 
the  Republican  county  committees   of 
Pennsylvania's  67  counties,  as  weU  as  the 
wonien's  Republican  organizations,  and 
the  Young  RepubUcans  of  Pennsylvania 
under  the  able  leadership  of  John  T 
Acton.     U.S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott    of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  'Re- 
publican delegation  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives      m     Congress,     have 
strongly  endorsed  Ray  Shafer  for  Gov- 

Set  *  ^^"  '^  ^^  "^'^^  Republican 

of  ^fVo  ?T  c^"^*  ^  *^"  *°  *he  attention 
^i!  y^:^■  ^""^^^  and  the  American 
people  this  new  turn  of  events  In  Penn- 

Pennsylvania's  continued  progress  and 
success. 

I  offer  for  the  Congressional  Record 
the  excellent  article  by  John  Chamber- 
laln  jippearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  Thursday.  February  3.  1966: 
These  Days:  A  Pohtent  in  the  Republican 
Sky 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

rr.^^T'^-  ^'^-The  RepubUcan  Party 
may  be  in  a  bad  way  nationally,  but  In  Penn- 

l^'rl?  "«'*  "^"^  "^^'^  °°  'or  thf  1^ 

frtLrt,  ^^  '**"**''  '«  that  the  State's  tall. 
Sn^t^*'^  incredibly  hardworking  Ueu- 
tenant  Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer   a  man 


with  a  rangy  George  ROTiney  look  hae 
managed  to  lock  up  the  right  to  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  Governor  to  succeed  Bill 
Scranton  while  all  the  other  aspirants  were 
busy  talking. 

The  Shafer  achievement  must  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  slickest  operations  ever  carried 
out.  In  the  first  week  In  January  they  were 
saying  In  Harrtsburg  that  there  was  no  ■lead- 
ing candidate,"  and  that  Governor  Scranton 
stlU  had  options  in  picking  his  successor. 
But  by  the  second  week  In  the  new  year 
Scranton,  who  had  sounded  out  the  State 
through  his  personal  trips  and  those  of  his 
State  chairman,  Craig  Truax.  was  ready  to 
give  Shafer  his  blessing.  Shafer  had  It  any- 
way. All  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to 
Induce  the  other  contenders  to  settle  for 
lesser  spots  on  the  ticket. 

So    the    Pennsyhvanla    Republicans    have 
unity,   forced   by   a   methodical   campaigner 
who  knew  how  to  get  it.    They  also  have  a 
candidate    who    upholds    the    "conservative 
with  a  heart"  theory  that  the  objectives  of 
the    Great    Society    can     be    achieved     by 
methods  that  will  not  bypass  either  the  State 
capitals  or  local  communities.     The  pitch  In 
HarrUburg   Is   that   the   Republicans   under 
Scranton  have  beaten  the  Federal  Democrats 
to  It  In  making  Pennsylvania  prosperous  and 
in  setting  up  programs  designed  to  clean  up 
rivers,  save  the  land  from  strlpmine  ugllfi- 
catlon,  and  provide  good  educaUon  for  everv 
community.  ' 

The  Pennsylvania  Republicans  have  statis- 
tical cards  to  trump  President  Johnson's  aces 
When  Democrat  David  Lawrence  was  Gover- 
nor, State  unemployment  was  7  4  percent 
compared  to  a  national  5.3  percent.  But  for 
7  straight  months  in  1966  the  State  rate 
dropped  below  the  naUonal  average.  More 
than  100.000  persons  had  left  the  relief  rolls 
under  Scranton  to  find  gainful  employment. 

The  gains,  no  doubt,  were  due  in  some  part 
to  national  prosperity.  But.  as  a  salesman 
who  had  helped  attract  some  800  new  plants 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1964  and  196S.  Scranton 
iB  m  a  position  to  say  he  planned  It  that 
way.  Under  a  Pennsylvania  Industrial  De- 
velopment Authority  (PIDA),  which  stood 
ready  to  grant  loans  for  factory  construc- 
tion In  areas  where  unemployment  ran,  over 
6  percent,  the  State  has  had  Its  own  depressed 
areas  program. 

It  has  also  had  its  own  equivalent  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  type  of 

nh'^^1„''i^^*°^■  ^"ocrats  in  Phll^el- 
phla  win  tell  you  that  Shafer,  a  smalltown 

S*S,e  n^,?'^*!'^"'  """^  Allegheny  College 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  is  the 
secret  weapon  of  what  has  been  called  "the 
squirearchy."  which  for  years  allegedly  kept 
the  Republicans  from  recognizing  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  mld-20th  century  ur- 
banization of  the  NaUon.    But  the  Demo- 

thtV  «S'^"*'"^  '^'^  ''°*  ^^""^  'rtth  the  fact 
that  Shafer,  as  head  of  his  party's  legislative 
policy  committee  and  chairman  of  a  provl- 
^^ZtL  '^xf'^"  "^  community  affairs  has 
played  a  big  part  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
State  cabinet-level  department  of  commu- 
nity affairs.    This  will  be  the  State's  counter 

Wa^gSL.'^''"'"*'"*  **'  ^''^  ^'''^  ^ 
To  sell  the  department  of  community  af- 
fairs  and  other  elements  of  the  Scranton  pro- 
gram, Shafer  had  carte  blanche  to  visit  all  67 
counties  Of  the  State.  Touching  base  foS 
or  five  times  in  moat  of  them.  Shafer  built 
his  own  formidable  organization.  The  pub- 
lic announcement  of  hU  candidacy  was  made 
through  formal  channels  on  a  Monday,  but 
he  had  sent  prior  notice  to  440,000  Penasvl- 
vanuns  in  a  huge  maUing  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  It  could  be  that  Scranton  had 
saready  setUed  on  Shafer,  who  ha,^ns  to 
have  been  a  Tale  school  classmate  of  Poverty 
Fighter  Sargent  Shrlver,  Republican  House 
leader,  Geraij)  Poeo,  Senator  Pfteb  DoiamcK 
and  Supreme  Court  Justices  Potter  Stewart 
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uid  "Whlzzer"  WIUt«.    But  Sbafer  bad  made 
it  on  his  own. 

He  will  be  a  formidable  bet  to  keep  at  least 
one  Northeast  Industrial  State  In  the  Repub- 
lican column. 


RcToIatioa  ia  Latia  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cAUToamA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  pleasure  to  c&Il  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  an  article  printed  in  the  fall, 
1965.  Issue  of  the  George  Washington 
University  magazine,  entitled  "Juan 
Bosch  Speaks  About  Revolution  in  Latin 
America." 

This  article  contains  excerpts  from 
an  interview  granted  by  Mr.  Bosch  to 
one  of  my  constituents.  Mr.  James  A.  R. 
Johnson,  of  North  Hollywood.  Calif.  The 
Interview  took  place  shortly  after  Mr. 
Bosch's  government  was  overthrown — 
at  a  time  when  the  former  President  of 
the  Ekuninican  Republic  refused  to  see 
representatives  of  coounercial  news 
media. 

Mr.  Johnson  represents  a  number  of 
young  Americaiis  who  are  taking  an  in- 
creasing interest  in  International  affairs. 
He  is  constantly  seeking  new  informa- 
tion, new  insights,  to  gain  greater  un- 
derstanding of  our  Latin  American 
neighbors. 

Hopefully,  through  his  efforts  and 
those  of  our  returning  Peace  Corps  vol- 
imteers  and  servicemen,  there  will  arise 
an  enlightened  leadership  across  the 
Nation  which  can  contribute  fresh  and 
dynamic  viewpoints  to  our  foreign  policy. 

The  article,  which  was  cited  by  the 
Lo«  Angeles  Times  of  December  10.  1965, 
and  the  Miami  Herald,  of  December  11, 
1965,  Immediately  follows: 
JUAK  B06CB  Spxaxs  Abottx  Rxvolution  m 
Latin  AicnacA 

(An  Interview  by  James  A.  R.  Johnson) 

(InTaoDtrcnoN. — Alter  his  ouster  from  the 
Dcmlnlcan  Republic  In  October  1963  and 
before  the  major  attempts  begun  last  spring 
to  reinstate  blm  as  President  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  Juan  Bosch  granted  a  taped 
Interview  to  James  A.  R.  Johnson.  Hr.  John- 
son, now  a  university  law  student,  was  then 
Btatloned  in  Puerto  Rloo  with  the  Air  Force. 
Tbe  scholarly  ez-Prealdent  consented  to  be 
tatervlewaa  by  Mr.  Johnson — tor  students. 
.The  Interview  was  on  tape  and  was  recorded 
at  Mr.  Bosch's  home  In  edle  In  Puerto  Rloo 
on  February  37.  1964.  He  had  refused  pre- 
vious requests  for  interviews  with  commer- 
cial organizations,  and  he  told  potential 
lawyer  Johnson  that  be  never  expected  to 
assume  public  office  again.  Since  then,  of 
course,  he  has  changed  his  mind.  Excerpts 
from  his  conversation  printed  here  teU  ot 
his  hopes  and  beliefs  that  "the  next  revolu- 
tion Is  this:  we  are  going  to  live  as  brothers, 
not  as  enemies." 

(Student  Johnson  Is  a  graduate  of  Occi- 
dental Oollege  where  he  majored  in  history. 
Several  of  his  Interviews,  taped  during  a 
years  In  Puerto  Rloo  as  a  Ueutenant  In  the 
Air  Force,  have  been  used  In  Ocddeotal  Oot- 
lege  courses  and  also  on  educational  radio 
stations.) 


Question.  Could  you  prophesy  what  might 
happen  In  the  future  In  LAtln  America? 

Answer.  I  think  that  we  have  before  us  a 
very  Intense  revolutionary  process  In  Latin 
America,  llaybe  scene  of  our  countries  are 
going  over  to  the  Communists  and  others  to 
another  form  of  government;  that  I  cannot 
realize  now.  But  a  revolutionary  process  we 
have  before  us. 

Question.  WUl  it  be  then  a  choice  between 
a  violent  revolution  and  a  peaceful  revolu- 
Uon» 

Answer.  In  some  coimtrles  it  could  be  a 
peaceful  revolution.  But  now.  It  Is  late  to 
make  a  peaceful  revolution.  The  countries 
like  Uruguay.  Coeta  Rica,  Chile  with  a  very 
high  level  of  democratic  evolution  and 
(which  are)  very  advanced  In  the  social 
process  will  remain  democratic.  But  the 
countries  like  Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Hondu- 
ras, and  the  Dominican  Republic,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  Ecuador — maybe  not.  But  you  can 
note  that  Mexico  •  •  •  had  a  revolution  50 
years  ago;  that  Bolivia  had  a  republican 
revolution  13  years  ago;  that  Uruguay  had 
a  revolution  SO  years  ago — a  political,  peace- 
ful revolution,  very  advanced — that  Chile  is 
a  country  with  a  very  good  democratic  basis 
from  the  last  century,  that  Coeta  Rica  had 
Its  revolution  16  years  ago.  But  the  people 
have  not  had  their  revolution  (and)  they  are 
going  to  have  It. 

Question.  Klany  people  have  said  that  In 
Latin  America  the  people  are  not  ready  tor  a 
democratic  form  of  government;  that  It  Is  a 
matter  of  time  before  they  become  used  to 
tbe  Idea  of  democracy  and  self-government. 
Is  that  true? 

Answer.  That's  true.  But  what  happened 
la  that  the  treatment  of  the  problems  of  the 
people  In  a  dnnocratlc  way  Is  very  uneasy 
(hard)  when  this  people  Is  not  ready  for 
democracy.  So  the  change  In  most  cases  I 
think  Is  coming  by  revolution,  by  violence. 

Question.  And  there  would  be  no  other 
way  but  violence? 

Answer.  There  will  be  violence,  either  by 
the  people  or  violence  by  the  governments. 
There  wUl  be  a  revolution  or  a  dictatorship. 
But  not  the  kind  of  dictatorship  that  we 
have  known.  Not  the  one  of  yesterday  and 
today — of  one  man  trying  to  win  money 
(take  the  spoils  of  government)  for  himself 
and  his  family.  It  will  be  a  different  kind 
of  dictatorship;  a  dictatorship  of  an  Institu- 
tional group  of  men  with  the  Idea  of  service 
to  the  country.  The  next  few  years  are  years 
of  violence  In  Latin  America.  This  Is  my 
opinion.  And  you  Americans  must  be  ready 
to  Uve  with  countries  In  a  revolutionary 
process. 

Question.  What  were  the  conditions  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  after  the  assassination 
of  TruJUlo,  and  after  the  pterlod  of  turmoil 
and  difficulty,  when  you  became  President? 

Answer.  Economically,  the  country  was  In 
a  very  bad  situation.  The  country  was  very 
poor.  Most  of  the  people  were  without  work 
and  without  hope.  There  was  no  political 
organization.  And  there  was  no  knowledge 
or  experience  of  freedom  to  guide  us.  The 
morning  that  the  TrujlUo  family  left  the 
country  the  country  was  decapltaltzed.  The 
country  did  not  have  enough  capital  to  start 
production  again.  It  was  a  very  unstable 
situation.  The  groups  of  power  In  the  Domi- 
nican RepubUcs  which  are  the  merchants, 
the  mUltaxy  people,  the  high  middle  class, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  which  had  been 
backing  Trujlllo  all  the  time  became  afraid 
of  a  Communist  revolution  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

They  were  afraid  because  they  knew  noth- 
ing about  a  political  or  sociological  develop- 
ment. A  Communist  revolution  Is  not  pos- 
sible In  the  Dominican  Republic.  It  would 
be  easier  to  have  a  revolution  In  your  coun- 
try than  to  have  one  In  ours.  But  for  them 
any  kind  ot  freedom — of  exercise  of  freedom 
for  the  people  was  communism.    As  you  can 


find  here  In  Puerto  Rico,  and  In  other  coun- 
tries, people  do  not  know  what  communism 
Is.  But  they  know  that  conununlsm  Is  sotne- 
thlng  very  bad.  but  not  what  It  Is.  So  every- 
thing that  Is  not  good  for  them  Is  com- 
munism. Freedom  was  not  good  for  them. 
Because  when  there  was  freedom,  the  mili- 
tary who  had  committed  assassination  under 
Trujlllo  could  be  accused. 

A  merchant  who  became  a  rich  man  In 
business  with  Trujlllo  could  be  accused.  And 
the  Catholic  Church,  which  had  backed  Tru- 
JUlo very  strongly  all  the  time. 

You  know,  some  priests  could  be  accused. 
So  freedonx  was  bad  for  them.  Very  bad 
thing  for  them.  Which  Is  the  worse  thing? 
Communism?  Democracy  or  communism? 
For  them,  both  were  bad.  This  was  the  case. 
The  country  was  not  ready  for  democracy. 

Question.  Could  you  explain  a  little  more 
why  you  feel  that  a  Communist  revolution 
could  occur  more  easily  In  the  United  States 
than  In  the  Dominican  Republic? 

Answer.  First,  you  have  an  Industrial  or- 
ganization. Industrial  society.  So  you  can 
survive  In  any  political  regime.  Second,  be- 
cause you  have  a  [>eople  very  developed  In 
technical  knowledge.  We  have  not.  A 
country  like  the  Dominican  Republic  could 
not  be  Communist.  You  see  4tae  situation 
In  Cuba.  Cuba  was  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public as  you  are  to,  maybe,  Canada.  Cuba 
Is  very  developed  compared  to  the  Dominican 
level.  And  Cuba  Is  In  a  very  developed  com- 
pared to  the  Dominican  level.  And  Cuba  Is 
In  a  very  bad  situation.  Our  country  has  no 
basis  for  a  Communist  revolution.  We  have 
no  technicians.  We  have  no  Industry.  We 
have  our  exportation  Industry  and  sugar. 
You  cannot  have  a  Conununist  organization 
In  a  rural  society.  That  is  not  possible.  The 
Russians  have  people  for  a  market,  mining, 
land  for  agriculture,  you  know.  But  we  are 
300.000.  What  kind  of  Industry  can  we  create 
In  the  Dominican  Republic  for  the  Domini- 
can people? 

Question.  Finally,  President  Bosch,  as  a 
philosopher,  as  an  author,  a  professor,  what 
advice  or  philooophy  or  words  of  wisdom  do 
you  want  to  give  to  students? 

Answer.  Tbe  young  people  have  before 
them  now  a  world  with  tremendous  change. 
In  the  next  10,  16,  20  to  36  years  things  are 
becoming  very  unstable.  And  the  young  man 
who  Is  going  to  find  a  Uvlng  in  this  world 
must  be  first  of  aU  honest.  He  must  fight 
for  his  beliefs,  honor  his  Ideas  with  honesty. 
If  they  are  Amerlcai>s:  I  think  that  yoimg 
people  have  a  message  to  give  to  other  peo- 
ple; that  by  working  and  trying  to  under- 
stand the  other  people's  problems  and  trying 
to  be  members  of  a  g^reat  family  In  America, 
we  can  establish  a  better  society  for  the 
future.  But  we  must  think  every  day  that 
the  United  States  is  not  an  Isolated  society 
In  this  world. 

Most  of  what  Is  going  to  happen  In  Latin 
America  should  be  causing  change  in  the 
United  States.  So  you  must  help  to  build 
a  new  Latin  America,  a  new  democratic  so- 
ciety In  Latin  America,  to  maintain,  to  pre- 
serve, your  democracy  In  the  United  States. 
That's  aU. 

Question.  What  is  the  message  which 
Americana  have  to  tell  to  others? 

Answer.  Tour  knowledge  especially,  your 
knowledge.  Tour  conscience  of  freedom. 
And  your  strength,  whloh  Is  not  now  a 
strength  maintained  In  the  strong  by  force 
but  in  the  feeling  that  an  Indian  In  Peru, 
and  In  Bolivia,  or  a  Negro  In  Haiti,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  people  In  Mexico  Is  a  man  with  a 
80\il.  with  a  brain,  as  you  are  In  Montana, 
or  Alabama,  or  New  Ham.pahlre.  So  that  men 
have  been  created  equal,  by  the  Creator  and 
must  be  as  brothers  In  a  new  society.  We 
have  not  lived.  reaUy,  In  the  world  as 
brothers.  We  have  been  living  as  enemies. 
And  the  next  revolution  is  this:  we  are  going 
to  live  as  brothers,  not  as  enemies. 
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Ellison  McKissick 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3.  1966 

Mr  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  pass- 
ing of  Ellison  McKissick,  South  Carolina 
the  South,  and  the  United  States  lost  a 
great  humanitarian,  a  pioneer  industrial- 
ist, and  a  great  American. 

Mr  McKissick  was  president  of  the 
American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 

th^f^H,^^?-  .."^"^  honored  by  those  in 
the  textile  industry,  he  very  ably  served 
the  entire  Industry  and  our  country  dur- 
ing a  critical  period  of  world  history 

The  following  splendid  editorial,  which 
is  a  fitting  eulogy  to  Mr.  McKissick  ap- 
peared In  the  Greenville  News  on  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1966: 

Ellmok  Smyth  McKissick 

Kll^ck*^.°'  *^*  '"•*  °'  ="^°  Smyth  Mc- 
Kissick^ the  manner  In  which  he  Uved  it 
the  productive  uses  to  which  he  put  it  and 
the  accomplishments  which  marked  It 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  the  builders  of 
the  new  South  for  generations. 
i„^„*'*^''T  "y  profession,  a  genUeman  by 
Instinct,  and  a  textile  pioneef  by  clrcum- 

l^'^J^'^  ''^°'"'  ^-  McKissick  nuTdeTn 
extraordinarily  strong  impression  on  his  er^ 

highly  respected  among  business  and  Indus- 
kn^wl^"'-    \'>««^«-  the  man  himself  wL 

♦  ^  nowhere  was  this  more  vividly  illus- 
^ted  than  by  the  regard  held  for  him'^b  "the 

Sift  J^h  kT°^^''  ^^°  ''°'"^«*1'  °ot  for  him 
but  with  hUn  for  that  was  his  method  of  o^ 

fathl?kn^  ""•  "^'^  enterprise  he  hU 
rather  and  sons  acquired  and  develon^d  in 
part  but  mainly  built  from  the  ^roulTup.'" 

^J^JJ^^  ^"P*  "  *  ^^"y  enterprise  by 
daring  to  try  the  new  and  to  be  different  to 
th^  day  Of  stock  trades  and  mergers  mI^ 
textile    innovations    started    In    McKlsslck- 

•Ick  had  an  affinity  for  new  Ideas  One  of 
the  most  recent  rounds  of  wa^  increL^ 
*^^ted  in  the  Alice  Manufact^ng   <^^ 

nt^"*'^"^^''  «l»«ons  with  hU  em- 
He  knew  hundreds  of  them  by  name  Md 
^rt°L?J,.^'*°*  employees  are  of  the  second 
B^ant?^?  JTfnerations  to  find  careens  tohls 
plants.  In  lean  times,  he  helped  to  provldl 
»^oos.  homes,  and  churches  f^  his  ?S?e 
In  better  times,  he  shared  the  profits ^the 
company  with  them.  "«  «i  tae 

-.i^^"*^'^'"^^  ^"  noted  for  a  personal 
modence  unusual  In  a  man  of  hU^co^ 
PUshments.     AJthough    a    man    of    i^; 

.^^'     *  •''*'o"-«»  the  public  spotlight. 
nr.^      J^^  *8°  *  reporter  for  the  News 
approached  Mr.  McKissick  with  the  Idea  of 

SeSr^^^t  th  '^if  "''""^  "  an^'^hifectf 
w^b^v  ^  *?*  ""^  •**  **""«  executive 
was  busy  drawing  up  the  plans  for  a  new 
mm,  something  few  if  any  of  hU  cont^m^ 
porarle.  oould  have  done.     Courteo^ly  b"t 

T^^^\^r^  °^  sarcasm  but  with  simple 
l^llTi^^^^'  Klssick's  opinion  there 
to  7e^t  ""^^^  "*  "^"B"  ™ore  Interesting 

«*^!  *"  literally  and  figuratively  a  builder 
of  the  southern  textile  industry.  He  h^d^ 
•ome  of  its  organisations  and  liaison  com- 

Cirt^if  'f?J,*  '^*°  ""^  ""^  ^^^  paths. 
When  he  decided  to  expand,  or  build  a  new 
plant,  Uie  result  was  invariably  something 
different  and  more  modem.  -""'""iing 


Personally,  he  was  strikingly  handsome 
and  courtly  in  manner,  treating  all  men 
great  or  humble,  as  equals.  His  quiet  man- 
ner never  quite  hid  the  spring  steel  of  the 
war  hero  he  was  in  1917-18  or  the  ootnpas- 
slonate  but  firmly  competent  Industrtallst 
he  became. 

We  extend  to  his  family,  to  whom  he  Im- 
parted BO  many  of  hi.:  fine  qualities,  our 
deepest  sympathy.  We  and  thousands  of 
others  share  their  loss  and  their  grief. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues  to  these  measures  and  urge 
their  prompt  and  positive  consideration 


H.R.    12456   and   H.R.    12478— Morton 
Bills  To  Attack  Water  Pollution 


Will  Television  Enter  Hie  Honse? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


OF   mw    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  3, 1966 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  Introduction  of 
two  new  legislative  measures,  HJi  12456 
and  HR.  12478.  to  focus  an  Increasing 
Federal  attack  on  the  Nation's  leading 
natural  resources  problem,  water  pollu- 
tion. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  Uving  Is  that 
we  do  not  always  see  everything  we  are 
paying  for  and  sometimes  we  do  not 
even  realize  how  high  these  costs  are 
Water  pollution   Is   a  prime  example 
This  contamination  of  streams,  rivers 
and  lakes  is  expensive  for  every  one  of  us' 
Pollution  increases  the  cost  to  munic- 
Ipabtles    and    Industries    of    obtaining 
fresh  water,  It  Impairs  recreational  re- 
sources  making   them   more  costly   to 
maintain,    and    poisons    in    the    water 
around  us  destroy  useful  aquatic  life 
I  have  developed  a  special  Interest  in 
water  pollution  because  of  my  service  on 
the  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government    Operations.      Among    our 
accomplishments  so  far  was  persuading 
the  President  to  issue  an  Executive  order 
directing  all  Federal  agencies  in  the  Na- 
tion to  clean  up  their  own  facilities. 

A  second  attack  came  with  the  passage 
by  Congress  last  year  of  the  Water 
Quality  Act.  This  leglslatl^  provides 
for  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  antipoUution  standards  In  interstate 
streams.  It  also  Increases  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construcUon  of  com- 
mumty  sewage  plants. 

However,  I  feel  there  Is  much  more  to 
be  done  to  control  water  pollution  and 
with  that  In  mind  I  Introduced  this  new 
legislation  to  cope  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing problem. 

One  bill,  HR.  12478,  gives  a  tax  incen- 
tive to  industries  that  build  waste  treat- 
ment works. 

The  second  bill,  H.R.  12456,  amends 
present  Federal  law  to  further  help  dUes 
towns,  and  villages  improve  their  sewage 
facilities. 

These  legislative  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  make  an  effecUve  end  to  water 
pollution  a  national  priority  by  en- 
couraging local  governments  to  match 
greater  Federal  assistance  and  by  stimu- 
lating businesses  to  spend  the  money 
nec^ry  to  control  poUutlon-causing 
conditions  from  their  factories 


OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  February  3. 1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Keene,  NJJ..  Evening  Sentinel,  reprinted 
from  the  Newport,  N.H..  Argus-Cham- 
pion.  It  refers  to  a  bUl  which  Congress- 
man Jakks  C.  CtEVELAND,  Of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  I  introduced  along  with  eight 
of  our  colleagues.  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point: 
Ignorance  Dangebous 

r.^\  ^''w"?  °J^  "ax^-bappy,  Irresponsible 
news  hawks  In  the  coverage  of  the  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  trial  consUtute  one  of  the  m<it 
disgraceful  chapters  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
lean  Journalism. 

Worst  than  that,  the  public  reacted  to 
them  In  a  aeries  of  Government  edicts  re- 
stricting the  use  of  microphone  and  camera 
edicts  that  today  are  helpUig  to  jMDduce  an 
Ignorant  electorate.  i»      ui^  au 

Because  of  the  excesses  that  made  a  circus 
of  what  should  have  been  a  most  serious  trial 
of  an  accused  man  who  eventually  went  to 
the  electric  chair,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  wrote  canon  35.  which  holds  that  the 
use  of  a  microphone  or  camera  in  the  court- 
rotwa  IS  calculated-  to  destroy  the  dignity 
of  the  court.  -o     "■* 

In  the  31  years  since  that  trial,  however 
cameras  and  microphones  have  been  Im- 
proved so  that  their  presence  would  not  even 
be  noticed  In  a  courtroom  and  most  news- 

SLfbTuty*'''''"^  *  '^^^^  '^  <^  «- 
So  the  rule  that  prevents  the  use  of 
camera  or  microphone  to  help  the  pubUc 
understand  the  conduct  of  our  courts  is  as 
obsolete  as  the  star  chamber  proceeding  that 
the  open  trial  Is  supposed  to  prevent. 

In  the  Interest  of  freedom,  of  Intelligent 
self-government,  we  need  more  of  the  real- 
istic reporting  of  public  affairs  that  can  be 
reinforced  by  the  use  of  microphone  and 
camera 

New  Hampshire  ought  to  be  proud  that 
second  District  Congressman  Jambs  C  Cleve- 
land U  taking  the  lead  In  trying  to  give  the 
people  Of  America  the  rig^7to^  know  whit 
their  House  of  Representatives  Is  dotag 

He  has  introduced  bUla  that  would  permit 
Sf  "^,°i  microphone  and  camera  In  the 
^  l^**i  K'Preseitatlves.  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  he  notes,  can  cause  electronic 
reporting  from  the  House,  but  when  they 
leave  the  Hall  the  microphones  and  cameras 
go  too. 

.J^  "^  opinion,  this  is  wrong."  he  says 
•The  electronic  media.  In  the  Interests  o* 
elementary  democracy,  should  be  permitted 
to  bring  the  public  to  the  fioor  of  the  House 
to  hear  the  debates  which  wUl  decide  their 
future."  ^^  ^^ 

Mr  j^LBTia.AND's  bill  ought  to  have  the  sup- 

port  o*  every  Congressman  who  does  not  fear 

lilt      *^  «P««  bl*  Incompetence  as  cu- 

And  Its  principles  ought  to  be  written  Into 
Uw  not  only  In  Washington,  but  In  New 
Hampshire,  to  insure  the  right  of  every  dW-  I 

zen  to  witness  Government  agencies  at  thelr"x,_^| 
work,  and  to  look  at  every  public  record  ' 
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The  absence  of  such  laws  not  only  protects 
the  corrupt  or  the  Incompetent,  it  contribute* 
to  the  Ignorance  tiutt  puts  free<locn  In 
jeopardy. 


Ike  aad  Yietnaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  wisoomiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  RACK  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Indeed 
gratifying  to  see  the  wide  support  the 
President  has  received  for  his  decision  to 
resume  air  strikes  In  North  Vietnam.  It 
seems  to  me  that  of  these,  none  Is  more 
Important  than  the  forthright,  strong 
statement  by  President  Elsenhower. 

The  former  World  War  n  supreme 
commander  believes  that  President 
Johiison  acted  In  the  only  way  possible. 
His  support  of  renewed  air  action  over 
North  Vietnam  Is  without  reservation. 

General  Elsenhower's  outspoken  en- 
dorsement of  the  President's  decision  to 
resume  bombing  In  the  north  after  the 
37-day  pause  Is  both  "timely  and  wel- 
come," the  Washington  Star  commented 
In  a  February  2  editorial  entitled  "Ike 
and  Vietnam." 

The  Star  reiterated  General  Elsen- 
hower believes  that  President  Johnson 
"unquestionably  has  made  the  correct 
decision  in  ordering  resumption  of  the 
bombing." 

General  Elsenhower  has  made  It  clear 
that  If  we  fall  In  Vietnam  we  would  have 
to  face  the  aggressors  on  other  battle- 
fields In  southeast  Asia.    And  he  added: 

I'm  for  winning  the  battle  here  (In  Viet- 
nam) and  not  In  so«ne  more  remote  place 
not  of  our  own  cbooslng. 

The  words  of  this  beloved  former 
Presideirt  and  wise  commander  will  be 
heard — and  listened  to.  We  are  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  his  advice  and  the 
Pi*sldent  to  have  his  support.  Because 
my  colleagues  may  want  to  peruse  the 
editorial  to  which  I  have  referred,  I 
hereby  submit  It  for  publication  In  the 
Rxcoso. 

Iks  Am  VnrrNAM 

It  iB  no  «ecret  that  General  Elsenhower  In 
the  main  has  approved  and  supported  the 
policies  which  the  Johnson  administration 
has  been  following  in  Vietnam. 

Neyer^elesa.  his  outspoken  endorsement 
of  the  President's  decision  to  resume  bomb- 
ing In  the  north  after  the  37-dAy  pause  Is 
both  timely  and  welcome.  It  Is  timely  be- 
cause the  President,  during  the  past  few 
days,  has  been  under  heavy  attack  in  the 
Senate,  primarily  from  a  minority  group  of 
liberal  Democratic  Senators.  Ekesplte  the 
fact  that  they  are  tn  the  minority,  however, 
the  continuing  criticism  In  the  Senate  la 
bound  to  contribute  to  confusion  In  the 
country  and  In  some  degree  to  shake  public 
oonfldence  In  the  soundness  of  BrCr.  Johnson's 
decision. 

So  the  vigorous  statement  from  the  form- 
er President,  in  whose  administration  we 
first  began  giving  aid  to  Saigon.  U  welcome. 
HU  two  overwhelming  Presidential  victories 
testify  to  the  size  of  his  following  In  the 
United  States.  And  most  o<  the  American 
people,  we  believe.  wUl  prefer  his  Judgment 
to  that  of  the  Morses,  the  Pulbrlghts,  and 
the  Gavins. 


In  an  Interview  with  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Elsenhower  said  the  President  "unques- 
tlonaJbly  has  made  the  correct  dedsloo  in  or- 
dering resumption  of  the  bombing.  An  In- 
definite pause,  be  added,  would  only  give 
"sanctuary  to  those  responsible  for  sending 
guerrilla  forces  and  supplies  Into  South  Viet- 
nam" In  the  effort  to  Impose  their  will  on 
the  Government  and  people  of  that  country." 

Mr.  Elsenhower  has  no  sympathy  at  all 
with  the  comments  from  Senators  to  the  ef- 
fect that  we  are  escalating  the  war  while 
"playing  at  brinkmanship  with  a  nuclear 
world  war  m."  He  also  rejects  General 
Gavin's  suggestion  that  we  should  lodge  our 
forces  In  ooastal  enclaves  while  pursuing 
peace  efforts.  What,  he  asked,  woxild  the 
Vletcong  be  doing  throughout  the  rest  of 
South  Vietnam  while  U.S.  forces  sat  securely 
In  their  enclaves? 

If  we  fall  In  Vietnam,  he  continued,  we 
would  have  to  face  the  aggressors  on  other 
battlefields  In  southeast  Asia.  And  the 
World  War  n  Supreme  Commander  conclud- 
ed with  this:  "I'm  for  winning  the  battle 
here  (In  Vietnam)  and  not  In  some  more 
remote  place  not  of  our  own  choosing." 

A  beleagured  and  harrassed  President 
needs  the  support  of  all  Americans,  es- 
pecially thoee  In  a  position  to  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  For  this  reason  If 
for  no  other  we  are  glad  that  General  Elsen- 
hower has  seen  fit  to  speak  out  forthrlghtly 
atJhls  critical  time. 


Oi 


Mrs. 


Marcos,  the  First  Lady  of  the 
PhilippiBes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  more  charming  advantages  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government  Is  the 
prominent  role  that  Is  given  to  the  First 
Lady.  Because  we  In  America  have  been 
blessed  with  a  succession  of  outstanding. 
First  Ladles  and  because  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  Influence  that  a  First  Lady 
can  exert  In  a  country,  we  look  with  great 
respect  and  expectation  to  the  new  First 
Lady  of  the  Philippines — Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

Mrs.  Marcos  recently  demonstrated  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  importance  of  her 
role  when  she  said  In  an  Interview  with 
Llgaya  Pruto  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  that  her  goal  during  her  hus- 
band's tenure  Is  to  work  toward  the 
advancement  of  the  arts.  She  Is  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  establishing  a  na- 
tional theater  and  a  national  museum. 
As  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  political 
clans  of  the  Philippines  and  as  a  grad- 
uate of  the  St.  Paul's  College  and  the 
Philippine  Women's  University  College 
of  Music  and  Arts,  she  Is  unusually  well 
qualified  for  the  task. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  look  to 
Mrs.  Marcos  not  only  as  a  leader  in  the 
SLTta,  but  also  as  a  ssrmbol  of  the  good 
that  will  come  to  them  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Marcos.  As  a 
person  who  has  met  Mrs.  Marcos  and 
who  has  been  completely  charmed  by  her 
beauty  and  personality,  I  believe  that  the 


people  of  the  Philippines  will  not  be  dis- 
appointed. 

I  commend  for  your  reading  the  In- 
teresting article  by  Miss  Pruto.  about  the 
First  Lady  of  the  Philippines  which  ap- 
peared In  the  January  18.  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 
Mks.  Marcos  Seeks  Philippine  Islands  Na- 
tional Theater,  MnsruM 

(EDrroR's  note. — Star-Bulletin  staff  writer 
Llgaya  Pruto  left  the  Philippines  yesterday 
aboard  the  liner  President  Cleveland  for  her 
return  to  Hawaii.  She  has  been  on  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  Far  East.  This  latest  article 
Is  an  exclusive  Interview  with  the  new  First 
Lady  of  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Ferdinand 
Marcos.) 

(By  Llgaya  Pruto) 

Manila,  Philippines. — "To  keep  up  with 
Ferdinand  (Marcos)  you  have  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Marcos.  First 
Lady  of  the  Philippines,  who  Is  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  her  face  and  form. 

Filipinos  torn  by  political  strife,  repeated 
disillusionment,  and  the  economic  and  moral 
Uls  that  threaten  their  survival  are  agreed 
on  one  thing: 

They  beUeve  they  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  capable  First  Ladles  In  the 
world  today. 

Tall  for  a  Filipino  and  with  the  serene, 
honey-colored  radiance  of  a  true  Malayan 
beauty.  Imelda  Romualdez  Marcos  has  the 
warmth  and  charm  which  have  swayed  voters 
and  Impressed  diplomats  and  make  her  the 
greatest  asset  to  a  man  of  Marcos'  brilliance 
and  ambition. 

That  she  has  a  mind,  too,  she  demonstrated 
during  an  Interview  in  Malacanang  Palace, 
the  White  House  of  the  PhUlpplnes. 

In  a  simple  linen  dress,  wltt)  gold-toned 
pearl  Jewelry  that  were  her  husband's  Christ- 
mas gifts  to  her,  she  looked  as  calm  and  un- 
ruffled at  11 :30  a.m.,  as  she  must  have  looked 
at  8 :  30.  or  some  20  visitors  before. 

"I  seem  to  be  busier  than  Ferdinand," 
she  laughed.  "He  was  through  for  the  morn- 
ing three  visitors  ago.  But  I  don't  mind. 
It  takes  two  to  do  a  Job  like  this. 

"I  have  no  Illusions  about  the  difficulty  of 
this  poBlUon.  But  although  I  am  young  In 
years  (she's  33)  and  In  experience,  I  know  I 
can  seek  the  counsel  of  older  and  wiser 
people. 

"I  have  confidence  that  my  husband  and 
I  can  do  tha  Job." 

Mrs.  Marcos'  pet  project  Is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  theater  and  a  national 
museum. 

"Filipinos  by  their  heritage  are  musicians 
and  artists."  she  explained.  "Everywhere 
you  go  musicians  are  appreciated. 

"Japan  is  now  becoming  the  first  nation  In 
musical  development  In  Asia.  Why  not  the 
Philippines?  We  have  the  best  musicians — 
everywhere — here. 

'The  same  thing  with  culture.  We've  been 
using  fine  porcelain  and  china  even  before 
other  peoples  In  the  world.  Yet  out  wonder- 
ful artifacts  are  gathering  dust  In  some 
school  warehouses,  unseen  and  unappreci- 
ated. 

"I'd  like  to  ask  Ferdinand  to  work  for 
the  passage  of  a  bill  to  prevent  artifacts  from 
leaving  the  country.  We  should  have  them 
on  display  In  a  museum  to  show  the  rich- 
ness of  our  culture." 

A  national  theater  and  a  museum  are  nec- 
essary If  Filipinos  are  to  be  made  aware  of 
this  heritage. 

"Awareness  Is  half  the  battle,"  she  said. 

"I  have  to  work  to  get  these  two  essential 
national  Institutions  within  the  4  years 
of  Ferdinand's  administration.  No  matter 
how  much  I  might  strive  to  get  them  done 
after  his  term,  I  may  not  have  the  influence 
to  accomplish  what  I  should. 

"So  I'll  have  to  work  hard  in  the  next  4 
years." 
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Mrs.  Marcos  Is  Intensely  convinced  that 
the  hopes  of  her  people  are  reposed  In  her 
husband's  and  her  own  conduct  In  the  next 
4  years. 

"Our  people  were  so  desperate  that  we 
nave  to  show  them  how  sincere  we  are  "  she 
said.  "They  said  that  no  matter  who  gets 
the  Presidency,  the  same  unpleasantness- 
graft,  corruption— will  result.  We  have  to 
prove  to  them  that  we  are  different." 

The  First  Lady  admitted  that  her  position 
is  fraught  with  "great  temptaUon." 

"If  your  heart  is  not  strong  and  your  will 
to  be  good  Is  weak,  you'll  fall  along  the  wav  - 
she  said.  '" 

"Jewels  by  the  ganta  are  offered  to  you.  I 
cried  one  day  because  I  was  so  Insulted  How 
can  anyone  thing  that  I  can  be  bought? 

"Luckily  for  us,  Ferdinand  and  I  have 
more  than  enough  that  we  need  for  this  posi- 
tion. I  shall  make  It  a  point  to  accept  only 
gifts  of  food  and  flowers,  perishable  things 
that  one  can  not  very  well  refuse." 

Manila-born  Mrs.  Marcos  Is  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  Leyte  lawyer,  a  scholarly 
man  more  Interested  Ln  music  and  culture 
than  In  public  life. 

Her  uncle  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  who  wrote  the  preamble  to  the  Philip- 
pine Consutution.  Another  uncle  became 
mayor  of  Mamia 

Other  members  of  her  family  have  be- 
come Senators.  Congressmen,  Ambassadors 
and  Governors,  giving  substance  to  the  claim 
that  the  Romualdezes  belong  to  one  of  the 
mightiest  political  clans  of  the  coimtry 

Mrs.  Marcos  majored  In  history  and  Eng- 
llsh  and  mlnored  In  home  economics  for 
her  bachelor  of  science  degree  In  educaUon 
at  St.  Paul's  College,  where  her  father  waa 
dean  of  the  college  of  law. 

She  also  studied  tot  2  years  In  the  PhlUn- 
plne  Women's  University  College  of  Music 
and  Arts. 

She  and  her  husband  believe  that  11  is 
the^  lucky  number.  "My  husband  was  bom 
on  September  11.  and  we  got  married  after 
11  days  of  courtship,"  she  recalled 

•We   had  our  first   child,  Maria   Imelda 
about  11  months  afterward. 

.iIm'  ^^  ■"'*  ''"  ''*"  K°*»8  to  win  this 
election  because  this  U  the  11th  year  of  our 

"Our  marriage,"  she  added  simply,  "la 
truly  one  In  a  mUllon.  ^^ 

•^".V  T*  "'^  "eparated  even  for  Just  a  lltUe 
While,  he  sends  me  telegrams  or  calls  by  lone 
dUtance.  And  he  always  brings  me  bed 
little   presents. 

"The    present   last   Christmas,"   she   said 
fingering  her  goldtoned  pearl  ring  surrounded 

-^„  ir    ^J'J'*^'  ""^^  ^">  *  <»'<»  Uiscrlbed. 

To  My  Golden  Girl.'     Our  marriage  Is  truly 

out  of  this   world."  ' 

She  said  that  they  never  had  any  prob- 

^TlCii^H  '  J^  chUdren-the  ottef  ^o 
are  Ferdinand,  Jr.,  7,  and  Irene,  5.  They  are 
aU  at  the  top  of  their  classes  and  do  their 
homework  without  prompting 

"Ferdinand  checks  their  homework  before 
they  go  to  bed,"  she  said  ""J^uro 

r.^J^^  ^°^'  ?*"  '^  "^^  ""^es.  specially 
S,7V.  "*'*  ^^^^-  '"^'«  *»  *«  make  up  f^ 
the^Umes  he  could   not  do  so  during'' the 

„,,7fl  ^»°*  ^'  '^'*"  *""  ^""ee  with  me  that 
our  first  responsibility  is  to  take  care  of  the 
homefront  for  our  husbands  and  toe  up- 
bringing of  our  children.  Then  we  can  go 
on  to  civic  duties."  ^^  " 

duu^'  ^r"^  ^"•'*"  "***  °°*  o'  b"  c'vlc 
PhUlppin^.'"  *°  P'^'""'"  *°"''«"  "^  ^^ 

"Small  places  like  Switzerland  and  Hon- 
olulu make  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollws 

onTrvJ*".  I?^*""-  The  Philippines  makes 
only  about  93  or  M  million.  "^aaes 

shonrd^?  it  '^•'y'xxiys  Job.  I  think  we 
•hould  get  the  press  to  cooperate— ask  it 


to  keep  from  sensationalising  crime  and  play 
down  other  pubUclty  that  scares  tourists 
away.  ~w»» 

"I  would  also  Uke  to  see  a  Philippine  mar- 
ketplace where  producU  will  be  of  too 
quality  and  fairly  priced. 

"ThU  marketplace  should  have  a  money 
exchange  facility  and  a  place  where  folk 
dances   and   fashion   shows  may  be  given  •• 

Certainly  one  of  the  best  dressed  women 
In  the  Phliippuies,  the  First  Lady  said  she 
has  all  her  clothes  made  In  the  Philippines 
and  often  of  native  materials. 

She  said  that  she  would  rather  have  one 
good  dress  than  10  mediocre  ones. 

She  glories  In  her  role  of  Galatea  to  her 
husband's  Pygmalion. 

"I  have  often  said  during  the  campaign 
that  whatever  I  am,  I  am  Ferdinand's  cr^- 
tlon,"  she  said,  smiling. 

"He  has  done  so  much  for  me,  I've  al- 
ways been  so  sheltered  as  a  girl. 

••He  has  helped  me  so  that  I  can  grow  up 
a  little  with  him,  not  side  by  side  with  him. 
but  a  lltUe  behind  him."  ^^ 


Views    of   RepreseotatiTe    Binshaoi    on 
Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

0»   NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1966 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
cent days  I  have  continued  to  receive  a 
number  of  communications  expressing 
profound  concern  about  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  and  asking  for  my  views 

First  let  me  say  that  I  know  of  no  one 
m  the  Congress  or  In  the  administration 
who  does  not  share  this  concern.  The 
^  i^^'^y  °'  ^^  present  situation,  and 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  any  light  ahead, 
are  evident  to  aU. 

Last  December  I  urged  the  President  to 
undertake  new  Initiatives  looking  toward 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  in- 
cluding working  for  a  ceasefire,  a  sus- 
pension of  the  bombing  In  the  north,  and 
clarification  of  our  willingness  to  deal 
with  representatives  of  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  at  the  negotiating  table. 
Naturally,  I  applauded  the  peace  offen- 
sive Including  a  suspension  of  bombing 
In  the  north,  which  the  President  under- 
took late  in  December,  even  though  he 
did  not  go  quite  as  far  as  I  felt  would 
have  been  desirable. 

On  January  21,  I  Joined  with  76  other 
Members  of  the  House  In  urging  the 
President  to  continue  suspension  of  the 
bombing  in  the  north  and  more  actively 
to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  United 
Nations  In  achieving  a  peaceful  setUe- 
ment. 


I  was  toerefore  disappointed  when  the 
President  approved  a  renewal  of  the 
bombing  in  the  north,  although  I  could 
understand  the  pressure  he  was  under  in 
terms  of  short-range  military  considera- 
tions; that  Is,  trying  to  impede  the  flow 
Of  manpower  and  equipment  from  the 
north  which  would  be  used  against  our 
forces  in  the  South.  At  the  same  time  I 
welcomed  his  decision  to  submit  the 
??^*/f^  i?  }^^  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  In  asking 
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the  Security  CouncU— instead  of  trying 
to  Impose  a  solution— to  seek  "a  confer^ 
ence  looking  toward  tiie  application  of 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1954  and  1962  " 
cessation  of  hostilities  undel-  effective 
supervision,"  and  "the  establishment  of 

?;n,n'f?;^IS„'?f^f    ^    southeast    Asia." 
While  It  will  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  de- 

'  f  r^.^"°"  Il°°^  '^^  ^^ted  Nations, 
either  from  the  Security  CouncU  or  a 
special  session  of  the  General  Assembly 

Lm'tl^i^.*?*^  *'^°«'  ParUcularly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  further  under- 
lining to  the  world  the  United  States- 
desire  to  achieve  a  peaceful  setUement 
u  ^^}f.°  ^^^'^  "^'  the  President  re- 
iterated his  Intention  to  continue  Ws 
?TrfH°?*^"f  If  'h'-ouKh  other  channels. 
I  flnd  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
Hanoi  has  been  not  only  unresponsive  to 
these  efforts,  but  openly  scornful  of 
them.  And  I  also  flnd  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  many  groups  in  this  coun- 
try that  have  been  so  vocal  In  urging 
the  course  ot  peace  upon  the  UJS  Gov^ 

nl^'i^f'"'.^^''^  ^  ^*^'  ^  "»y  knowledge, 
not  directed  any  comparable  pleas  to  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam 

I  continue  to  believe  In  the  deslrabllitv 
of  maximum  debate  and  discussion  of 
this  desperately  important  subject  In  the 
Congress,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  and  in  the  appropriate 

^Sn^  >^'  "^  ^«  "°^«'  I  thiiS 
l^J^'^  bf  borne  In  mind  tiiat  a  large 
majority  of  both  Houses  of  tiie  Congress 
supports  the  President.  While  there  has 
been  some  criticism  Uiat  the  President 
has  not  asked  for  a  new  resolutitxi  to 
take  the  place  of  the  one  that  was 
adopted  at  Uie  time  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
incident,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  new 
resolution  reaffirming  the  Presidents 
RUtiiority  to  take  whatever  steps  he 
eteems  necessary  under  the  drcum- 
""UK^    would      be      overwhelmingly 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that 
the  ft'esldent  is  under  tremendous  pres- 
sure from  many  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  as  well  as  from  some  of 
the  generals  and  admirals  In  the  Penta- 
gon   to  take  more  drastic  action  than 
he  has  done  In  an  effort  to  seek  a  mili- 
tary victory.    He  needs  support  in  resist- 
ing this  pressure,  and  I  would  urge  all 
those  who  agree  wltii  me  tiiat  any  such 
escalation  of  the  conflict  would  be  a 
disastrous     error,     which     would     not 
shorten   the   conflict   In   'Vrietnam   and 
which    might    eventuate    in    war    with 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union  or  both    to 
express  these  views  in  writing  to  'the 
President    These  communications  will 
cairy  more  weight  with  the  President 
and  his  advisers  If  they  reflect  an  under- 
standing of  his  determination  not  to 
withdraw  from  Vietnam  but  to  seek  a 
peaceful   settlement   under   which   the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
determine  their  own  future  will  be  a&. 
sured. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  In  looking 
at  Vietnam,  we  must  keep  In  mind  the 
broader  considerations.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  to  keep  In  mind  our  rep- 
utation for  determination  and  for  keep- 
ing faith  with  our  friends  and  aUles  Cto 
the  other  hand,  we  must  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  threat  in  the 
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Far  East  Is  Communist  China  and  that 
any  steps  we  take  which  tend  at  drive  an 
unwilling  and  fearful  North  Vietnamese 
Government  Irredeemably  Into  the  arms 
of  Peipin«  are  destructive  of  our  ultimate 
objectives  for  the  area. 


In  oar  t1«w,  w*  dMit  need  to  hire  tax  om- 
btKlsman  to  get  ua  out  at  unj  tangles  of 
goTemnventaJ  redtap*.  We  need  to  um  the 
repreaentaUw  we  already  have.  That**  why 
we  have  thmu. 


Wke  Needs  an  Ombadtmaa? 


AaiericaB  Revolation  Bicentennial 
CommiMioB 


EXTESSlOm  OP  REMARKS 


SPEECH 
oy 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI         HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 


or  nxnron 

IN  THK  HOTTSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1968 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tele- 
vision sUtlon  WBBM-TV  In  Chicago  car- 
ried an  extremely  Interesting  editorial  on 
January  26  which  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  partic- 
ularly since  proposals  for  establishment 
of  an  ombudsman  have  been  suggested 
to  the  Congress. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  editorial 
that  any  citizen  who  needs  assistance  to- 
day can  get  such  assistance  either  from 
his  Congressman  or  other  representa- 
tives to  various  levels  of  government  In 
the  community. 

Mr.  Carter  Davidson,  editorial  director 
of  WBBM-TV.  has  performed  a  signifi- 
cant public  service  and  effectively  shot 
down  trial  balloons  recently  launched 
around  here  for  creation  of  an  ombuds- 
man position. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who  Nxbm  an  Ombttdsmam? 

If  we  are  not  careful,  we  are  going  to  get 
a  new  word  In  the  language — and  a  new 
face  on  the  public  payroUa.  The  word  la 
"ombudBman.**  It  come*  from  Sweden,  and 
it  means,  literally,  repreeentatlye  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  It  works  In  practice,  the  ombudsman 
•peaks  up  for  ordinary  citizens  like  ua,  who 
get  caught  up  in  the  tangles  of  governmental 
redtape. 

Tou.  Touiself.  may  have  had  some  ex- 
perience in  the  frustration  of  trying  to  get 
something  done,  or  a  oompl&lnt  heard,  by 
some  oOloe  o<  government.  Chances  are  you 
ended  up  mumbling  to  yourself  about  "what 
chance  doee  a  little  guy  hare  trying  to  fight 
city  hall?"  In  theory,  an  omijudsman.  es- 
pecially elected  for  the  )ob.  would  fight  your 
flgbt  for  you.  And.  in  theory.  It  Is  a 
good  Idea.  So  good.  In  fact,  that  there  have 
been  propoaala  for  estabUsblng  the  position 
of  ombudscaan  here  In  Illinois. 

A  bill  to  create  such  a  post  was  Introduced 
In  the  last  ■oesinn  of  the  State  legislature  but 
got  loet  In  the  shuffle.  The  same  was  true 
In  Caltfomla.  where  we  are  told  the  ombuds- 
man bill  came  close  to  psessge.  Now  there 
Is  agitation  In  New  Tork  State  to  eatabllah 
an  ombudsman  there. 

We  can  be  fairly  sure  the  effort  will  be  re- 
newed In  nilnots  next  year  when  the  gen- 
eral assembly  meets  again.  We  do  not  need 
an  ombudsman  In  Illinois,  or  In  the  city  of 
Chicago.  We  already  have  severaL  All  you 
have  to  do  Is  use  them.  Tou  have  two  U3. 
Senators,  your  Repreeentatlve  In  Oongreas, 
an  alderman  In  d^  hall  and  a  whole  galaxy 
of  State  repreaentatlves  and  senators.  They 
occupy  the  offices  they  hold  because  they 
promised  you.  at  election  time,  they  would 
represent  your  Intereeta. 

Write  to  them,  or  call  them  on  the  tele- 
phone. They  are  year  ombudsman,  your 
leptiesutatlvea.  At  lea«t  that's  what  they 
■•t  paid  for  being,  axtd  the  better  ones  earn 
their  pay. 


or    MABTXANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  1. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
short  years  from  now.  between  1973  and 
1983.  we  will  be  celebrating  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  the  bicentennial  of  our  national 
commitment  to  the  principles  of  liberty 
and  equality  set  forth  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  bicen- 
tennial will  be  marked  surross  the  Isind 
by  countless  local.  State.  National  and 
International  activities.  stretching 
through  a  full  decade,  under  the  auspices 
of  innumerable  public  authorities, 
learned  societies,  and  historical,  civic, 
patriotic,  philanthropic,  and  profession- 
al organizations  and  groups. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  will  en- 
Joy  a  great  range  of  conferences  and 
convocations,  scholarship  and  analysis, 
and  pomp  and  pageantry. 

There  Is  no  question  that  this  bicen- 
tennial will  be  the  greatest  celebration 
in  the  history  of  our  Republic — but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  be  as  great, 
as  thoughtful,  and  as  mature  as  the  oc- 
casion requires-  I  personally  believe  that 
It  Is  the  ideals  rather  than  the  relics  of 
the  Revolution  that  we  should  emphasize. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  bicenten- 
nial, and  the  wealth  of  talents  and  re- 
sources involved,  careful  planning  and 
comprehensive  coordination  are  both  dif- 
flciilt  and  essential  In  my  judgment,  the 
Job  can  only  be  done  by  a  blue-ribbon 
national  commission  with  ample  time 
and  authority,  and  with  the  confidence 
and  cooperation  of  the  many  groups  and 
agencies  involved. 

Last  week  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Morsk]  and  I  introduced 
Identical  bills.  H.R.  12252  and  H.R.  12260, 
to  establish  an  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  as  the  best  agency 
for  this  tremendous  task. 

The  Commission  we  propose  would 
have  31  members.  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House:  4  Senators  and  4  Representa- 
tives; the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities;  and  15  members  from  pri- 
vate life,  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  President.  Vice  President.  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  the  five  executive- 
branch  officials  designated  would  be  ex- 
offlclo  members  of  the  Commission. 

Because  the  full  dlmeiudpns  of  the  bi- 
centennial cannot  be  detenblned  at  once. 


the  Commission  would  devote  its  first  2 
years  to  comprehensive  planning.  Dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
Commission  Is  directed  to  convene  a  na- 
tional assembly  of  repres«itatives  from 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  and 
all  Intwested  groups.  This  assembly 
would  discuss  possible  bicentennial  ac- 
tivities and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Commission. 

Based  on  the  assembly's  conclusions 
and  Its  own  preliminary  work,  the  Com- 
mission would  submit  a  full  report  to 
Congress  within  the  first  2  years  of  its 
existence.  As  described  In  our  bills,  this 
report  would  Include  discussion  of  a  great 
range  of  possible  activities;  recommen- 
dations for  the  allocation  of  financial 
and  administrative  responsibility  among 
various  public  and  private  authorities 
and  groups;  and  such  legislative  enact- 
ments and  administrative  actions  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary. 

In  fulfilling  its  broad  responsibility  to 
plan,  encourage,  coordinate,  and  conduct 
bicentennial  activities,  the  Oommlssion 
would  be  authorized  to  consult,  cooperate 
with,  and  seek  advice  and  assistance  from 
all  appropriate  Federal  departments  and 
agencies.  State  and  local  public  bodies, 
learned  societies,  and  historical,  patriotic, 
philanthropic,  civic,  professional,  and  re- 
lated organizations.  Conversely,  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  are 
authorized  and  requested  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Commission,  with  more 
specific  directives  being  given  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  to  develop  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  projects  in  their  respective 
fields. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  emphsislze  that 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  Is  not  designed  nor  Intended 
to  preempt  the  field  and  preclude,  or  even 
monitor,  local  and  private  efforts.  Its 
goal  is  just  the  opposite:  To  encourage 
all  interested  groups,  to  offer  Informa- 
tion, to  help  provide  advice  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  to  orchestrate  a  vast 
collection  of  activities  and  projects  Into 
a  bicentennial  of  imprecedented  scope, 
depth,  and  quality. 

Toward  this  goal,  the  planning  proce- 
dures established  under  this  bill  are  es- 
pecially important,  for  all  poslbllltles 
must  be  surveyed  and  studied  before 
final  recommendations  are  made  and 
final  arrangements  begun.  The  conti- 
nuity of  leadership  provided  by  this  Com- 
mission will  be  vital,  too,  for  without 
it,  the  most  careful  planning  could  be 
for  naught. 

In  developing  this  legislation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse  1 
and  I  have  consulted  with  many  inter- 
ested individuals,  and  have  studied  the 
experience  of  previous  commemorative 
commissions,  particularly  the  Civil  War 
Centennial  Commission.  In  the  weeks 
ahead,  we  will  be  seeking  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  many  groups  and  individuals 
throughout  the  Nation.  We  hope  to  ob- 
tain the  interest  andssupport  of  many  of 
our  colleagues  In  the  House,  so  that  an 
early  hearing  on  this  bill  can  be  obtained. 
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or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3. 1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter, Margaret  Josten,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  antipoverty  program  in 
ClnclnnatL  Today,  I  Include  the  third 
part  of  her  series  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  helps  Inform  the  pub- 
lic about  the  various  antipoverty  pro- 
grams at  work  in  our  communities  under 
the  D.S.  OflQce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
To  Evert   Man   His   Chance — Teach   Them 

AND  Poverty  Will  Flex 
^  (By  Margaret  Josten) 

An  Einstein  or  an  ArlstoUe  could  put  to-» 
gether  an  antipoverty  program  without  em- J 
phasls    on    education — and    It    would    be    a 
miserable  failure. 

Nearly  every  study  of  the  Nation's  poverty 
stricken,  now  estimated  to  number  about  35 
million,  shows  lack  of  education  to  be  at  the 
root  of  the  problem.  If  only  those  with 
knowledge  and/or  skin  can  live  decently  to- 
day, what  happens  10  years  from  now? 

In  Hamilton  County  alone,  bureau  of  un- 
employment compensaUon  figures  show  close 
to  70  percent  of  the  jobless  have  less  than  a 
high  school  education.  Of  that  percentage, 
more  than  half  quit  school  before  completing 
the  8th  grade. 

Although  the  local  economy  was  booming 
toward  the  end  of  1965,  a  total  16,200  per- 
sons  were  out  of  work. 

It  la  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  most  of 
the  approximately  $8  million  being  spent 
here  In  the  war  on  poverty  is  for  education 
in  one  form  or  another. 

Preschool  programs  to  stimulate  the  phys- 
ical, social,  emotional,  and  Intellectual  de- 
velopment of  children  4  and  5  years  old  may 
eventually  be  recognized  aa  the  most  success- 
ful at;tacks  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

ENROLLED    n*    CTTT,    SSO 

Approximately  660  children  Uvlng  In  Cin- 
cinnati's poverty  pockets  are  enrolled  in 
centers  which  have  been  set  up  at  eight 
elementary  schoou.  The  c^lglual  cost  of  the 
program  waa  $135,000:  renewal,  $268,428. 
Sponsor,  ClnclnnaO  Board  of  Education. 

A  similar  preschool  program  was  operated 
for  80  children  In  Uncoln  Heights  In  Janu- 
ary through  September  of  1965  at  a  coet  of 
$33,812.  The  renewal  of  the  program  coet 
9219.444  because  It  was  expanded  to  Include 
340  deprived  children  from  6  other  schooi 
districts— Three  Rivers,  Deer  Park.  Sycamore, 
IxKkland.  Loveland.  and  Norwood.  Sponsor, 
Hamilton  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  preschool  programs  known  as  Opera- 
tion Head  Start  were  operated  during  the 
summer  by  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Educa. 
Uon,  at  a  coet  of  S249.226,  and  the  Hamilton 
County  Board  of  Education,  at  a  cost  of 
•33,937. 

Head  Start  was  considered  so  successful 
both  naUonally  and  locally  that  President 
Johnson.  In  one  of  his  expansive  moods  last 
fall,  said  It  would  be  enlarged  to  operate 
year  roimd.  Indications  are,  however,  that 
the  money  simply  la  not  available  to  do  any 
such  enlargement. 

The  ClnclnnaU  Montessori  Society  has  in 
operaUon  a  S36.766  program  scheduled 
through  March  30.  It  U  giving  about  76 
ctuturally  and  envlronmentaUy  deprived 
children.  4  and  6  years  old,  education  to 
stimulate  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  in- 
tellectual development. 


One  class  In  the  Montessori  method  began 
July  19  at  Plndlay  Street  Neighborhood 
House.  Two  others  began  in  September  at 
the  MUlvale  and  Wlnton  Terrace  metropoli- 
tan housing  projects. 

THX    1,100    IN    TOUTH   CORPS 

Another  key  program  in  the  war  on  poverty 
Is  that  which  has  become  known  as  the 
NelghtKwhood  Youth  Corps. 

There  are  two  types  of  corpemen— those  In 
school  and  those  out  of  school.  The  In- 
school  programs  for  economically  disadvan- 
taged boys  and  girls,  16  to  21,  are  aimed  not 
only  at  Increasing  their  employablUty  but 
pr6vlding  them  with  part-time  Jobs  and  other 
services  so  they  may  remain  in  school. 

Approximately  1,100  boys  and  girls  now 
are  being  aided  In  this  manner  through  an 
NYC  program  sponsored  by  the  ClnclnnaU 
Board  of  Education.  The  original  program, 
running  from  February  to  September  1965 
cost  »64,664;  the  renewal,  scheduled  to  op- 
erate to  August  1966,  la  coeUng  $93,550. 

The  NYC  program  sponsored  by  the  Hamil- 
ton County  Board  of  Education  In  14  school 
districts  currently  te  aiding  close  to  500  stu- 
dents In  14  school  districts.  Cost  of  the  pro- 
gram scheduled  to  run  to  August  1968  la 
$393,890.  ■ 

Nearly  246  studenu  were  aided  In  the  origi- 
nal program.  May  through  August  1965  at 
a  cost  of  $165,105. 

Generally  eligible  are  pupils  from  families 
with  Incomes  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 

Work-study  programs  are  also  operating 
here  to  provide  employment  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  needing  aid 
to  begin  or  continue  coUege-level  education. 

VC,    XU   CONTRACrrs 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  a  $129  - 
750  contract  with  the  VS.  Office  of  Education 
which  Is  expected  to  aid  an  estimated  200 
studente  before  Its  expiration  In  June 

Xavler  University  has  a  work-study  con- 
tract totaling  $39,915,  and  the  Ohio  College 
of  Applied  Science  has  one  for  $23,500.  Costs 
of  administration  are  borne  by  the  three  In- 
stltutlons  wtlh  work-study  programs. 

Three  other  local  programs  are  related  to 
education: 

A  basic  literacy  program  sponsored  by  the 
Cincinnati  Board  of  EducaUon  at  a  cost  <rf 
$82,000.  This  Is  aimed  at  helping  out-of- 
school  youth  and  adults  gain  knowledge  and 
practical  skills  necessary  In  attaining  better 
Jobs,  higher  pay,  selX-confldence. 

A  Unccdn  Heights  School  social  work  proj- 
ect sponsored  by  the  Hamilton  County  Board 
of  Education  In  cooperation  with  the  Urban 
League.  Original  coet  was  $17,939;  renewal 
coet,  $36,033. 

This  program  provides  casework  services 
for  a  school  district  with  a  high  absentee 
truancy,  and  dropout  rate.  Lincoln  HelghU 
Is  an  Isolated,  low-Income,  aU-Negro  com- 
munity unable  to  provide  adequate  resources 
for  development  of  children.  The  aim  Is  to 
keep  children  In  echool  and  to  raise  their 
academic  achievement  level. 

School-community  centers  serve  thou- 
sands of  persons  living  In  Cincinnati's  eco- 
nomically depressed  neighborhoods.  The 
program  sponsored  by  the  Cincinnati  Board 
of  Education  Involves  keeping  40  school 
buildings  open  through  evening  hours. 

PURPOSES    VARIID 


Although  dental  work  on  needy  chUdren 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  education  per 
se,  there  are  those  who  feel  that  poor  per- 
formance in  school  can  often  be  traced  to 
health  problems. 

The  Federal  AnUpoverty  Office  has  there- 
fore given  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education 
$192,064  to  repair  the  teeth  of  an  estimated 
14,000  children  from  low-Income  families. 
The  board  Is  giving  $15,919  toward  the 
program. 

A  survey  undertaken  In  schools  serving 
poverty  pockets  showed  90  percent  of  th« 
youngsters  needed  dental  work. 


The  purpose  Is  to  give  tutoring,  counseling, 
and  Ubrary  services;  to  Increase  understand- 
ing between  the  school,  community  agenclea 
and  residents;  to  provide  socloclvlc,  educa- 
tional, cult\iral,  and  recreational  help  In 
meeting  the  communities'  specific  needs. 

Partlciilar  attenUon  Is  given  acUvltlM 
designed  to  Improve  famUy  life. 

Cost  of  the  school-community  program  be- 
tween January  and  September  1965,  when 
over  7,000  persons  were  served  In  7  school 
buUdlngs,  was  $162,293.  Now,  many  thou- 
sands more  are  being  so^ed  with  40  build- 
ings staying  open  at  a  coet  of  $501,298. 


Fme  Schedule  for  February  National 
Gallery  of  Art 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3;  1966 

Mr.  FDLTON  of  Permsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art: 

National  Gallery  or  Art— Calendar  or 
Events,  February  1966 

The  gallery  Is  open  we-^kdays  10  ajn.  to 
5  p.m.  Sundays  2  pjn.  to  10  pjn.  Admis- 
sion Is  free  to  the  gallery  and  to  all  pro- 
grams scheduled. 

MONDAY,  JANXTART  31  THROUGH 
SUNDAY,  rEBRUARY  S 

Painting  of  the  week:  Zurbarin,  "St. 
Jertxne  With  St.  Paula  and  St.  Eustochlum" 
(Samuel  H.  Kress  coUectlon),  gaUery  61, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2;  Sundav 
3:30  and  6.  ' 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Splendid  Scene" 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Sat\irday  1;  Sun- 
day 2: 30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  ooUecUon. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3;  Sunday  5. 

Simday  lecture:  "The  Peddler  by  Hlerony- 
mus  Bosch:  A  Study  In  Detection."  Guest 
speaker:  Lotte  Brand  PhlUp,  profeeaor  of 
art  history.  Queens  College,  Flushing.  Lee- 
ture  haU4. 

Sunday  concert:  Henri  Honegger,  celUst; 
Claire  Madeleine  PaUard,  pianist.  East  Garl 
den  Court  8. 

MONDAY,  rSSBUARY  7  THROUOB 
SUNDAY,  rEBRUARY  U 

Painting  of  the  week:  Canaletto.  "View 
In  Venice"  (Wldener  coUectlon),  gallery  65 
Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and  2,  Sundav 
3:30  and  6.  "^uay 

Tour  of  the  week :  "The  Pastoral  Scene  " 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1,  Sun- 
day 2: 30. 

Tour:  Introdtictlon  to  the  coUecUon. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and, 
3;  Sunday  5.  ^^ 

Sunday  lecture:  "Comparisons  In  British 
and  American  ScvUpture.-  Guest  ^>eaker- 
Hubert  Dalwood.  ceramist.  London,  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  the  Feldman  String 
Quartet  of  Norfolk.  Va..  and  Charles  Byrd. 
guitarist.  East  Garden  Court,  8. 

All  concerts,  with  Intermission  tatifca  by 
members  of  the  National  GaUery  staff  are 
broadcast  by  Station  WGMS-AM  (670)  and 
FM  (103.5).  ' 

MONDAY,  rXBRUART  1«  TRROUGB  BXmDAT. 
rXBRUARY    20 

Painting  of  the  week:  SuUy.  "Ledy  With 
a  Harp:  Eliza  Rldgely"  (gift  of  Maude  MoneU 
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VeUeaen) ,  pUlery  69.    Toeaday  through  Sat- 
urday la  and  3,  Sunday  3:30  and  0. 

Tour  of  th«  week:  Arttata-  rrrlslons  In 
their  paintings.  Botunda.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  1,  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour:  IntrxxlucttoQ  to  the  collectkn.  Ro- 
♦unda,  Uonday  through  Saturday  H  and  3 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Back  to  the  Salt  Mine*— 
Suropean  War  Art  Repositories  Ilevlsit«d." 
Ouest  speaker:  Lamont  Uoore.  school  ot 
drama.  Tale  University,  New  Haven.  Lecture 
ball.  4. 

Sunday    oooccrt:     Bdwln    Oiresnlkowskl. 

violinist:     Ann    Huddleeton,    pianist.      East 
garden  court  8. 

MONDAT.    rXBatTABT    tt    THXOOCH    STTNDAT. 
FSaaUAKT    17 

Print  of  the  week:  Ooya.  "BuUflght  at 
Bordeaux"  (Rosenwald  coUecUon).  central 
lobby.  Wednesday  through  Satiu-day  12  and 
2.    Sunday  3:30  and  S. 

Tour  ct  the  week:  Altaipleces.  Rotunda. 
Wednesday  through  Saturday  1,  Siinday  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Mopday  through  Saturday  11  and  3 
Tuesday  1.  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  iMjture:  "Eocentrle  Behavior  and 
Conformity  in  ArtlsU  B«f<««  the  FTMtch 
RevoluUon.-  Ouest  speaker:  Rudolph  Wltt- 
kower.  processor  o*  art  history,  CtolumbU 
University.  New  York.    Lectxire  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Qwy  Towlen.  pianist 
East  garden  court  8. 

Inquiries  oonoernlng  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office.  737-4216,  extension  272. 

The  25th  anniversary  year:  18€6  marks  the 
25th  year  that  the  National  Gallery  of  Art 
has  been  open  to  the  public.  A  special  cele- 
bration will  take  place  on  March  17  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  date.  Through- 
out the  year  a  series  of  events  will  be  held 
In  commetnoratlon. 

New  gallery  film:  The  new  color  film  on 
American  painting.  -The  American  Vision." 
will  be  shown  to  the  public  on  Saturdays  at 
2:15  pjn.  in  the  auditorium.  The  35-mlnut« 
film  is  the  winner  of  an  award  at  the  New 
York  International  film  and  Television  Fes- 
tival. 

New  pubUcaUon:  Ftrst  In  a  series  of  asth 
anniversary  publlcaUons:  "Summary  Cata- 
logue of  the  European  Paintings  and  Sculp- 
ture- in  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  192 
P»»e8.  «"  X  9'-.  «a.8S  postpaid,  for  the 
first  time  since  IMl,  a  complete  check-list 
In  one  volume. 

New  reproductions:  Color  Postcards.  Cop- 
ley. Detail  from  "The  Copley  Family";  Degas 
"Mile.  Malo";  0«rard.  "The  Model";  Modi- 
gUnl,  "Chalm  Soutlne";  van  Gogh.  Ttou- 
lln'a  Baby";  Henner,  "Alsatian  Olrl;  Plcatoo. 
"Pedro  Mafiach":  Toulouse-Lautrec.  "A  Cor- 
ner of  the  Moulin  de  la  Galette";  Picasso 
•Le  Gourmet ":  Benotr.  "Olrl  #ith  a  Hoop"' 
Matisse.  "Pot  ot  Geraniums." 

Radio  picture  of  the  week:  As  a  result  of 
the  popularity  of  last  years  programs,  a  new 
series  will  run  from  February  through  June. 
To  subscribe,  send  your  name  and  address 
to  Radio  Picture  of  the  Week,  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  Washington.  DC.  205«5.  Orders 
taken  only  for  complete  series  of  twenty 
•5.50  postpaid.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to:  NG.A.  PubllcaUons  Fund.  Each 
reproduction  on  11"  x  14"-  heavy  paper  suit- 
able for  framing,  comes  with  a  short  explana- 
tory text  In  a  portfolio  cover. 

LecTour:  A  radio  lecture  device  U  Installed 
In  30  exhibition  galleries.  Talks,  running 
conUnuouslyy.  cover  most  of  the  periods  of 
art  represented  by  the  collections.  A  visitor 
may  rent  a  small  receiving  set  for  25  eenu 
to  use  In  hearing  these  LecTour  broadcasts. 

Cafeteria:  Open  Monday  through  Saturday 
U  aja.  to  4  pjn.    Sunday  4  pjn.  to  7  pjn. 
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CrettoB  News-Adrertiser  and  Des  Momet 
RefiatCT  Sopport  Amendment  T« 
Abolish  Electoral  CoDege 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19,  19€6 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  ISx.  Speaker,  as  I 
sUted  In  the  Record  yesterday,  there  Is  a 
pressing  need  for  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove and  send  to  the  States  for  ratifica- 
tion a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  alxdlsh  the  electoral  college  and 
replace  It  with  a  modem  and  realistic 
system  for  electing  the  President  and 
Vice  President. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  atten^on  of  my  fellow  Members 
editorials  In  favor  of  abolishing  the 
electoral  college  from  the  Creston  (Iowa) 
News- Advertiser  of  January  28.  1966.  and 
the  Des  Motnes  (Iowa)  Register  of  Janu- 
ary 29.  1968. 

As  both  editorials  point  out,  existing 
constitutional  provisions  give  presidential 
electors  the  opportunity  to  Ignore  the 
results  of  the  popular  vote  in  their  States 
and  cast  their  ballots  for  any  man  they 
might  desire. 

Obviously,  this  Is  a  threat  to  demo- 
cratic government.  I  can  see  no  logical 
reason  why  this  threat  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  our  Constitution  by  doing 
away  with  the  electoral  college  and  In- 
dividual electors. 

If  action  along  this  line  is  to  prove  suc- 
cessful, the  reneral  public  will  have  to  be 
made  aware  of  the  dangers  of  the 
electoral  college,  and  I  therefore  think 
the  News- Advertiser  and  the  Register  are 
to  be  commended  for  devoting  editorial 
space  to  this  subject. 

The  two  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Creston  (Iowa)  News-Advertiser 
Jan.  28. 1966] 
Abousu  Elsctosal  Collick 
The      administration — and      Oongreeaman 
BAifiwraA.   of   the   Fourth   District.   Is   most 
active  In  this  effort — has  proposed  the  abol- 
tohment  of  the  electoral  ooUege  system  In 
choosing  the  President  ol  the  United  States. 
A   change   In    this   procedure   »»tia»   very 
much  In  order. 

There  Is  a  very  logical  reason  for  this.  The 
electoral  college.  In  effect,  is  not  used. 

For  example,  when  Iowa  votes  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  pec^e  cast 
popular  votes  for  the  candidates  Usted  at  the 
top  of  the  ballot.  The  winning  candidate  In 
the  State  total  receives  Iowa's  electoral  votes, 
which  are  now  nine.  In  1964  this  was  Mr 
Johnson.    In  1960  It  was  Mr.  Nixon. 

But  under  the  present  system.  lowans  ac- 
tually elect  nine  prealdentlal  electors.  These 
persons  meet  foUowlng  the  general  election 
and  cast  the  Iowa  votes  for  President.  By 
practice,  they  cast  them  for  the  winner  In 
the  popular  vote. 

But.  by  the  ConstltuUon,  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  this.  They  can  vote  for  whom 
they  bloody  please. 

This  system  was  provided  when  the  Con- 
stltuUon was  adopted  because  It  was  felt 
people  would  vote  for  someone — an  elector— 
who  would  know  more  abwit  the  persons  who 


should  serve  as  President.  Commxinlcatlons 
were  slow  In  those  days— by  courier.  And 
•o  Information  about  candidates  didn't  get 
around  very  well. 

It  probably  had  a  merit  of  some  sort  then. 
Though  It  dldnt  leave  the  decuion  of  elec- 
tion In  the  hands  of  the  people.  And  that 
Is  where  Americans  think  It  should  be — 
which  It  should  be. 

But  the  electoral  college  system  has  pre- 
vailed down  through  the  years.  In  1960  sev- 
eral electors  voted  different  from  the  popular 
vote.  But  It  dldnt  affect  the  final  outcome— 
the  election  of  Mr.  Kennedy.  But  It  could 
have. 

So  It  dtoes  seem  In  order  that  the  matter  of 
voting  foe  President  should  be  set  up  proce- 
durally as  most  people  think  It  la— the  elec- 
toral votes  go  to  the  man  for  whom  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  In  the  State  voted.  And 
no  "middle-man"  business  In  between. 

[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Jan. 
29.  1966) 
Aboubhinc    El*ctorai,    COLLeCB 
President  Johnson  has  repeated  his  request 
to    CongresB    to    launch    a    constitutional 
amendment  to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
but  to  retain  the  present  basis  of  allotment 
of  electoral  votes  to  the  various  States.    Un- 
der   the    present    system    a    State    has   one 
electoral    vote    for    each    U.S.    Senator    and 
Representative. 

The  way  the  system  works  in  Iowa  and 
most  States  is  this.  Each  Iowa  party  nomi- 
nates nine  electors  whose  names  do  not  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot.  Instead  the  names  of  the 
{M-esldentlal  and  vice  presidential  candidates 
of  the  parties  appear  there.  Votes  cast  for 
the  presidential  teams  are  cotinted  as  votes 
for  the  electors.  Electors  who  are  thus 
chosen  usually  vote  for  their  party  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Legally  they  do  not  have  to  do  so.  however. 

What  Johnson  is  proposing  is  that  the 
electors  be  eliminated  and  the  electoral  vote 
be  cast  automaUcally  for  the  presidential 
and  vice  presldenUal  pair  that  got  the  most 
popular  votes  In  the  State.  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  dvU  rights  opponents  In  South - 
em  States  might  use  slates  of  uncommitted 
electors  to  blackmaU  the  major  parties. 

This  U  possible  because  the  presidential 
contest  would  be  thrown  Into  the  U.S.  House 
for  decision  If  no  major  candidate  were  able 
to  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  By 
electing  unpledged  electors  who  would  with- 
hold their  votes  from  the  major  contenders, 
a  majority  vote  among  the  electors  might  be 
prevented  unless  clvU  rights  compromises 
were  promised.  A  move  of  this  kind  was  at- 
tempted In  I960,  but  President  John  Ken- 
nedy succeeded  lA  polling  an  electoral  ma- 
jority without  eight  iinpledged  Democratic 
electors  In  Mississippi,  six  In  Alabama  and 
one  In  Oklahoma,  who  voted  for  Senator 
Harry  Byrd.  of  Virginia. 

If  the  race  did  go  to  the  House,  each 
State  delegation  there  would  have  one  vote 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  State,  a  system 
which  President  Johnson  rightly  regards  as 
undemocratic.  He  would  like  to  change  that, 
also.  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  that 
House  decisions  be  avoided  because  of  the 
danger  of  minority  rule  and  the  possibilities 
of  cabals.  With  one  vote  per  State  a  south- 
em  minority  might  be  able  t^  block  Indefi- 
nitely a  decision  it  didn't  like. 

Some  supporters  of  electoral  college  re- 
form would  like  to  change  the  way  electoral 
rotes  are  allotted.  There  are  proposals  to 
take  away  from  the  States  the  two  electoral 
votes  based  on  U.8.  Senators,  to  allot  elec- 
toral votes  to  districts  within  the  States  to 
divide  them  according  to  the  proportional 
vote  in  ea  jh  State  or  to  do  away  with  elec- 
toral votes  entirely,  basing  election  Instead 
oo  the  total  naUonal  pajrty  vote.    Supporters 
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of  such  changes  will  regret  that  they  are  not 
Incorporated  In  the  President's  plan. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  268  such  pro- 
posals have  failed  to  win  agreement  since 
1889.  Johnson  may  have  preferred  not  to 
complloato  the  task  of  obtaining  adopUon 
of  his  plan.  It  Is  needed  to  forestall  a  pres- 
ent danger  and  should  be  adopted  without 
prejudice  to  other  cfforU  for  election  reform. 
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Air   Pollntion   in    New   Jersey   and   the 
Nation 


Extension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

aw    NinW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3,  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Thursday,  February  3, 
reports  that.  "Despite  new  controls,  air 
pollution  in  Los  Angeles  County  last  year 
hit  the  highest  level  since  1956." 

This  one-sentence  report  illustrates  an 
often-overlooked  fact  about  air  pollution, 
that  unless  governments  at  all  levels  plan 
and  execute  a  comprehensive,  coordinat- 
ed and  vigorous  attack  against  sources  of 
pollution  the  problem  will  continue  to 
grow  worse  until  it  literally  overwhelms 
us.  Pollution  of  the  air  we  breathe,  in 
other  words,  is  increasing  at  a  greater 
rate  than  our  efforts  to  control  and  elim- 
inate it,  even  in  a  relatively  advanced 
area  such  as  Los  Angeles  County. 

As  the  representative  of  a  congres- 
sional district  in  which  air  pollution  is  a 
severe  problem.  I  was  asked  to  write  an 
article  on  the  subject  for  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Review  as  a  part 
of  a  series  dealing  with  critical  issues  in 
the  State.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Inchide  the 
article,  which  was  published  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  Review: 
■  \  Sewbr  in  the  Sky 

(By  Florence  P.  Dwter) 
Fresh,  clean  air — essential  to  life,  health, 
and  happiness — Is  notoriously  In  short  sup- 
ply, especially  in  the  heavily  populated  r»- 
glons  of  the  Garden  State. 

Cross  the  Hudson  River  Into  New  Jersey 
at  almost  any  point  and  the  assault  on  one's 
olfactory  sense  Is  Immediate  and  Intense. 
Odors  from  chemicals,  oil.  auto  exhausts, 
waste  disposal,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
sources  mingle,  and  penetrate  even  the  least 
sensitive  of  noses. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  to  adjust  to  the 
virtually  permanent  and  unpleasant  condi- 
tion of  air  pollution — by  simply  Ignoring 
It — but  U  It  wise?  Medical  experte  tell  us 
that  we  are  literally  poisoning  ourselves  by 
breathing  the  foul  fumes  that  pass  for  air. 
If  the  situation  Is  bad  In  populated  Indus- 
trial areas  generally,  it  Is  critical  In  north- 
east New  Jersey. 

Yet,  we  have  hardly  begun  to  attack  this 
threat  to  the  lives  and  safety  of  our  people. 
.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  we  are 
doing  little  more  than  testing.  We  have 
laws  In  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation  to  con- 
trol air  pollution.  These  are  often  weak  and 
inadequate  statutes  and  are  Insufficiently 
enforced.  However,  up  to  date  our  regula- 
tions may  be,  we  do  lltUe  to  provide  the 
funds,  facilities,  and  personnel  needed  to 
make  them  effective. 


PaBSBNT  LAWS  ARK  INAOEQtTATK 

What  makes  our  present  laws  Inadequato 
and  our  current  efforta  more  or  less  futlls 
Is  that  the  sources  and  condlUons  of  air  con- 
tamination are  Increasing — not  standing 
stUl.  We  cannot  make  headvray  vmtU  w» 
move  faster  and  farther  than  the  growing 
rate  at  which  we  pollute  the  air. 

How  bad  Is  air  pollution?  Much  worse 
than  most  of  us  may  realize.  In  dollars  and 
centa.  the  economic  cosu  of  air  pollution  In 
the  Nation  are  estimated  at  $18  billion  an- 
nually. These  are  Imprecise  estimates  and 
probably  on  the  conservative  side,  since  they 
cannot  take  account  of  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  polluted  air. 

The  variety  of  pollutants  which  pervade 
our  atmosphere — benzyprene.  oxldante,  sul- 
fur dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  ox- 
ide, other  hydrocarbons,  and  large  and  small 
■  suspended  particles — are  responsible  for  the 
growing  volume  of  damage.  Destruction  of 
crops  and  Uvestock,  planta,  flowers,  and 
clothing,  corrosion  of  metals,  deterioration 
of  buUdlngs  and  other  materials,  and  lay- 
ers of  dirt  and  grime  everywhere  are  the  vis- 
ible resulta. 

Far  more  Important  are  the  effecte  on  the 
lives  and  health  of  human  beings.  For  older 
people,  especially,  who  may  be  more  suscep- 
tible to  cancer,  heart,  lung,  and  other  res- 
piratory diseases,  air  pollution  has  often  been 
a  direct  cause  of  death.  Even  on  the  healthy 
and  at  low  concentrations,  doctors  agree  that 
polluted  air  has  a  long-term  disabling  effect 
and  U  a  major  cause  of  crippling  and  fatal 
diseases. 

Recent  history  dramatically  illustrates  the 
tragic  resulta  of  air  poUuUon.  Here  Is  a  roll- 
call  of  disaster:  1948,  20  dead  and  6,000  vi- 
olently ill  In  Donora,  Pa.;  1952,  4,000  killed  In 
England  during  a  week-long  smog;  1953,  200 
deaths  in  New  Tork  City  In  one  air  poUutlon 
incident;  1962,  300  to  400  Uvea  lost  In  Lon- 
don; 1963,  In  New  Tork  City  again,  405  deaths 
traced  to  a  15-day  period  of  Intense  air  poUu- 
Uon. 

wx  ARE  "srrriNC  ducks" 
The  disquieting  truth  Is  that  we  In  New 
Jersey  are  "sitting  ducks"  for  air  pollution. 
New  Jersey  is  the  most  densely  populated 
and  most  heavily  Industrialized  State — pro- 
ducing and  breathing  In  far  more  than  our 
share  in  p>ollutanto. 

The  bulk  of  our  population  and  industry 
is  concentrated  In  the  small,  six-county 
northeast  comer  of  the  State.  The  land  Is 
flat  and  Invites  the  dangeroxis  air  Inversions 
which  trap  fumes,  gases,  and  particles  im- 
der  a  layer  of  warm  air  and  turn  the  area 
Into  a  vast  aerial  garbage  heap.  Inversions 
occur  In  New  Jersey  about  40  days  In  each 
year.' 

The  air  pollution  problem,  experte  warn.  Is 
on  the  verge  of  overwhelming  us.  Propor- 
tionately, the  thin  band  of  air  available  as 
an  aerial  sewer  is  no  thicker  than  the  skin 
of  an  apple.  Yet.  automotive  emissions — 
which  account  for  50  percent  of  our  pollution 
problem — will  Increase  by  75  percent  In  the 
next  10  years  without  effective  controls.  The 
United  States  Is  now  producing  enough  trash, 
the  disposal  of  which  Is  another  major  source 
of  contamination,  to  fill  a  freight  train  150 
nUles  long  every  day.  By  1980,  total  urban 
trash  productl<m  will  triple  to  1.6  billion 
pounds  a  day. 

In  the  face  of  a  threat  of  this  magnitude. 
It  Is  clear  that  New  Jersey  and  the  Nation 
are  doing  too  little  to  control  the  spr«ad  of 
poison  through  the  air.  It's  a  Job  that  de- 
mands leadership — from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  govemmenta  and  from  private  Industry. 
We  need  more  research,  to  find  better  ways 
of  Identifying,  meas\irlng  and  controlling  pol- 
lutante.  Including  more  efficient  motor  vehi- 
cle power  planta  and  waste  disposal  methods. 
We  need  higher  stttodards  for  clean  air, 
more  ln^>eotors,  stlfler  penalties.    We  need 


to  replace  urban  traffic  Jams  with  modem 
mass  transit  faclUtlea.  We  need  more  effec- 
tive regional  and  Interstate  cooperation,  for 
air  pollution  knows  no  boundaries.  New 
Jersey  must  do  Ita  part. 

AWArr  ACTION  m  oonobess 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963  and  the  1965 
amendments — recently  passed  and  now 
signed— represent  the  beginning  at  a  national 
effort  to  curb  auto  exhaust  and  dlspoee  of 
wastes  without  pollution.  It's  only  a  begin- 
ning. Unless  It  quickly  becomes  much  more, 
we  shall  only  cause  a  slight  delay  in  our 
otherwise  Inevitable  flight  to  disaster. 

We  have  much  at  the  technical  know-how 
and  the  means  to  develop  the  rest.  We  have 
the  money  needed  to  do  the  Job.  What  is 
required  now  Is  popular  determination. 

It's  our  air  and  It's  supposed  to  l)e  free. 
But  It's  costing  our  lives  and  health  and  re- 
sources.   Let's  make  It  free  again. 

(Editor's  Note. — Florence  Dwter  Is  serv- 
ing her  fifth  term  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  New  Jersey's 
Sixth  Congressional  EMstrict.  She  Is  on  the 
House  Committees  on  Banking  and  Currency 
and  Government  OperaUons  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittees.  A  resident 
of  Elizabeth  for  more  than  40  years,  Mrs. 
Dwter  was  first  elected  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  in  1949  and  reelected  for 
three  more  consecutive  terms.  She  was 
chairman  of  the  assembly^  education  com- 
mittee. This  article  Is  the  second  in  a  series 
dealing  with  critical  Issues  facing  New 
Jersey.) 

Former  Peace  Corptmen  in  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  i.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  Include  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  January  1966  issue  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer,  and  which  tells  of  the  flpe 
work  three  former  Peace  Corps  Volun- 
teers are  doing  in  Alaska's  war  on  pov- 
erty, through  coordinating  VISTA  activ- 
ities in  Alaska  Thanks  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  Donald 'Johnson,  Gerald  Miller 
and  Michael  Valentine,  all  of  whom  have 
completed  tours  of  duty  with  the  corps, 
many  Alaskans  have  benefited  greatly 
from  the  d(Nnestic  Peace  Corps.  The 
article  follows: 

Former  PCV's  Aid  Alaskan  Poverty  War 

(Note. — Information  on  the  three  returned 
volunteers  was  gathered  by  Charles  Overholt. 
Peace  Corps  writer-photographer.) 

Three  Peace  Corps  volimteers  have  trans- 
ferred their  conununlty  development  talenta 
from  tbe  Equator  to  the  Arctic  Circle  by 
Joining  the  Alaskan  war  on  poverty. 

Gerald  Miller  and  Michael  Valentine,  form- 
er volunte«s  In  Ecuador,  and  Donald  John- 
son, who  served  In  Gu&teniala,  are  field  rep- 
resentatives for  Alaska's  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  They  direct  the  antlpoverty 
program  In  tliree  of  OEO's  four  Alaskan  re- 
gions. They  coordinate  VISTA  (domestic 
Peace  Corps)  acUvltlea  and  meet  directly 
wl*;h  communities  where  there  are  no  VISTA 
volunteers. 

Got.  wmiam  A.  Bgan  says  that  the  thrte 
returned  volunteers  are  ""^fc^"g  "the  most 
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constructive  Impact  upon  poverty  In  Alaska 
In  Its  100  years  under  the  American  flag." 

"I  can't  say  enough  for  these  ex-PCVs." 
the  Governor  adds.  "They're  showing  con- 
crete results  that  are  bettering  the  Uvea  of 
thousands  of  our  citizens." 

"The  projecu  In  OEO  are  essenUally  rural 
eommunlty  development  projects."  says  Mll- 
Isr.  "We're  helping  the  people  help  them- 
selves. Just  as  we  did  with  the  Indians  In 
the  Ecuadorean  Andes." 

The  Alaskan  populaUon  (about  250,000) 
naps  the  highest  individual  earnings  In  the 
Nation  But  over  48.000  members  of  the 
same  population,  Aphapaskan  Indians,  Ks- 
klmoe.  and  Aleuts,  the  "natives,"  have  the 
lowest  per  capita  income  In  the  UxUted 
States 

MlUer.  43.  pays  a  monthly  rent  of  1180  for 
a  1-rootn  apartment  In  Fairbanks  where  he 
spends  perhaps  three  nights  a  month  The 
rest  of  the  month  he  visits  Alaskan  vil- 
lages 

He  attends  council  meetings  composed  of 
Eskimo  whalers,  Qdiermen  and.  In  Barrow,  a 
schoolteacher  and  a  Catholic  priest  from 
the  -lower  48,"  as  the  Alaskans  call  the  rest 
of  the  mainland  States. 

"Tou're  eligible  for  two  VISTA  volunteers," 
Miller  told  the  Barrow  Council,  "but  volun- 
teers go  only  where  they're  Invited  If  you 
want  tbem.  they'll  help  you  to  begin  com- 
munity action  projects — set  up  Head  Start 
programs,  fill  In  your  forms  for  small  busi- 
ness loans,  or  process  your  proposal  for  a 
Job  Corps  establishment  But  only  if  you 
want  them" 

In  Alaska's  southwest,  where  68  percent 
of  the  population  Is  Indian  and  Eskimo,  the 
average  Income  is  $1,952,  and  a  doeen  eggs 
cost  11.08  Don  Johnson.  25,  went  there  after 
completing  his  Peace  Corps  service  last  sxun- 
mer 

A  typloal  Tillage  !n  his  district  is 
Napasklak,  60  minutes  by  dogsled  from  his 
headquarters  at  Bethel.  Napasklak,  the 
home  of  180  Kklmoe.  Is  a  Ashing  vlUage  on 
king  salmon  waters 

When  Johnson  asked  the  vUIage  council 
to  teU  him  what  the  village  needed  most, 
the  oouncll  unanimously  decided  on  a 
refrigeration  plant  to  store  next  summer's 
salmon  catch 

A  councilman  also  suggested  that  an  air- 
plane be  based  In  the  village.  There  are 
no  roads,  and  the  vlUage  has  to  rely  on  an 
air  charter  service  or  dog  sleds  for  supplies. 

Another  councilman  voted  for  a  herd  of 
reindeer,  the  only  livestock  that  can  survlvs 
the  Aiaskanjnvlronment. 

"We  aretrt  operating  a  giveaway  program 
here,"  Johnson  said,  "any  more  than  we  did 
In  Guatemala.  All  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  village  councU  wUI,  U  Implemented,  re- 
qTilre  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  Nap*- 
Bklaks.  But  If  they  really  want  It.  I'm  here 
to  help." 

Mike  Valentine,  23.  operates  from  Anchor- 
age—his territory  stretches  150.000  miles  from 
the  last  Island  in  the  Aleutian  chain  (closer 
to  Tokyo  than  SeatUe)  to  Juneau. 

Valentine's  biggest  problem  is  Kodlak 
Island. 

"We  fly  lots  of  men  carrying  their  brief- 
cases Into  the  villages  of  Kodlak,"  an  Aleut 
bush  pUot  remarked.  "The  villagers  have 
•een  them  come,  and  they've  seen  them  go. 
and  the  pots  remain  empty." 

Kodlak  City's  king  crab  Industry  booms, 
tout  in  an  Island  village  like  Old  Harbor, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  1964  Udal  wave! 
the  219  Aleuts  are  dependent  on  the  flsh  th«y 
can  catch  today,  and  the  flsh  they  might 
catch  tomorrow. 

During  the  winter  It  U  impossible  to  dock 
the  flshlng  vesaels  necessary  to  the  village's 
economy.  Slilps  put  in  near  Kodlak  City,  a 
40  minute.  980  flight  to  the  north.  In  the 
winter,  the  Aleuts  must  depend  almost 
entirely  on  seal  hunting  for  their  daUy  meals. 

Sven  Haaklnson.  Old  Harbor's  restaurant 


owner,  says,  "All  we  want  Is  the  opportunity 
to  work  and  make  a  Uvlng  in  Old  Harbor. 
Welfare  wo\Ud  kill  us  by  dMtroylng  initia- 
tive." But  the  villagers  believe  Mike  Valen- 
tine when  he  tells  them  how  self-help  com- 
munity action  programs  raised  Uvlng  stand- 
ards In  Ecuador.  "If  he  Uved  with  those 
Ecuadorians  and  made  his  life  a  part  of 
theirs,  as  he's  doing  here  In  Alaska,  he  must 
care,"  says  Haaklnson. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3.  1966 
Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  repeal  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  telephone  service,  I  was 
very  disappointed  to  hear  the  President 
recommend  that  such  tax  be  reinstated. 
It  was  originally  Imposed  as  a  "tempo- 
rary" wartime  measure  over  20  years  ago. 
Since  the  telephone  Is  sxich  a  great  nec- 
essity. It  does  not  seem  right  that  It 
should  be  singled  out  for  tax  purposes. 

Philip  W.  Porter  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  In  his  column  which  appeared 
In  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  January 
27,  1966.  I  ask  that  it  be  Included  here- 
with: 

Phonx  Tax  Is  RiDicmotrs 
(By  Philip  W.  Porter) 
President  Johnson  said  It  would  cost  more 
tax  money  to  run  the  Vietnam  war.  and 
recommended  various  ways  to  raise  It.  We 
shouldn't  object.  Certainly  It  wUl.  But 
there  was  one  he  should  have  skipped— put- 
ting back  the  telephone  tax  to  10  percent. 

Advancing  withholding  tax  percentages 
makes  sense:  It  will  bring  in  more  money 
sooner.  Restoring  the  excise  tax  on  new  cars 
won't  really  stop  people  from  buying  them; 
they're  fascinated  with  the  auto,  almost  to 
the  point  of  worship. 

But  putting  back  the  phone  tax,  right  after 
It  had  been  cut  from  10  to  3  percent.  Is  \in- 
neceaaary.  I  hope  enough  Congressmen  get 
their  backs  up  and  refuse  to  do  it.  There 
must  be  better  ways  to  raise  the  dough. 

The  10-percent  phone  tax  was  put  on  as 
an  emergency,  and  endured  ever  since  the 
Korean  war,  simply  because  it's  almost  Im- 
possible to  remove  a  tax  once  It's  on.  But 
why  tax  phone  calls,  rather  than  gas  or 
electricity  usage? 

Some  businesses  depend  on  the  phone 
almost  entirely  for  selling.  Long  distance 
calls,  so  easy  to  dial  directly  now,  are  the 
Ufe  blood  of  many  Interstate  businesses. 

Busy  executives  and  high-powered  sales- 
men can  be  anywhere  In  the  country,  and 
still  remain  In  as  close  touch  with  their 
offices  and  clients  as  In  the  hometown.  Like 
the  airplane,  the  convenience  of  the  phone 
has  removed  distance.  It  Is  no  real  prob- 
lem to  talk  overseas  these  days.  (During 
the  height  of  the  commotion  over  Bob 
Manry's  voyage  last  summer,  we  were  on 
the  phone  to  England  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  (rften  for  80  to  40  minutes  a  time.) 

With  this  the  situation.  Its  ridiculous  for 
the  Oovemment  to  tax  phone  use.  They 
might  as  weU  tax  us  for  breathing.  It's  a 
real  nuisance  tax.  And  the  fact  that  it 
was  cut  from  10  percent  to  3  percent  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago  (January  1)  gave  us  the 
first  opportunity  to  realize  how  much  we 
were  beAg  soaked.  The  plan,  enacted  last 
year,  was  to  drop  the  tax  to  2  percent  next 


January,  then  1  percent  a  year  later,  then 
zero.    Congress  ought  to  leave  this  intact. 

Other  than  eating,  there  Is  not  single  thing 
the  ordinary  American  does  more  often  than 
use  the  phone.  Housewives  do  their  visit- 
ing on  it,  businessmen  sell  products  and  give 
orders  over  it.  kids  practically  live  on  it.  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  permissive  parents 
provide  a  separate  phone  for  them. 

Doctors  couldn't  function  without  phones; 
they  answer  emergencies,  prescribe  for  small 
complaints  (sometimes  big  ones,  too)  over 
the  phone,  are  always  on  call.  Drugstores 
need  them.  Police  departments  need  them; 
so  do  fire  departments  (police  and  fire  boxes 
are  outdated  today,  by  comparison).  News- 
papers get  75  percent  of  their  Information 
by  phone. 

No  individual,  and  no  government.  Is  ever 
completely  satisfied  with  details  of  a  tax 
structure.  Nevertheless,  the  President  shoiUd 
be  required  to  dream  up  other  sourcee  to  tax 
than  the  phone.  I  hope  enough  Congressmen 
and  Senators,  of  both  parUes,  tell  L.B.J,  to 
look  elsewhere. 


Legislative  Developments  in  the  Antitrost 
Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  pleased  to  include  a  statement 
I  made  on  legislative  developments  in  the 
antitrust  field  before  the  antitrust  law 
section  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation In  New  York  City,  February  2, 
1966.    The  statement  follows: 

LECISLATIVS  DEVXL,OPMEirrS  in  the  ANTTTRUtfr 

Field 
Tour  chairman's  Invitation  to  discuss  legis- 
lative developments  In  1966  In  the  antitrust 
field  was  most  welcome.  I  look  forward  to 
these  annual  gatherings  of  the  antitrust  law 
section  of  the  New  York  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion where  we  can  survey  new  antitrust  de- 
velopments and  examine  into  the  current 
postiu-e  of  enforcement  matters. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  1966  legis- 
lative program  Is  the  fact  that  the  antitrust 
program  must  compete  with  the  considerable 
number  of  other  programs  that  are  being 
requested  by  President  Johnson.  The  de- 
mands on  the  time  and  attention  of  Congress 
during  1B66  promise  to  creote  a  legislative 
traffic  Jam  that  will  parallel  the  vehicular 
traffic  Jams  recently  endured  here  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

The  President  has  requested  legislative  ac- 
tion on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  and  many 
of  them  will  have  to  be  handled  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  The  scope  of  the  work 
that  Is  being  assigned  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, in  fields  other  than  antitrust,  as  a 
result  of  the  legislation  that  has  been  re- 
quested by  the  President,  is  extensive.  We 
have,  for  example,  the  following  subjects, 
most  of  which  are  complex  smd  controversial : 

In  civil  rights,  there  will  be  measures  In 
three  fields  to  implement  past  legislative 
gains.  The  President  has  requested  action 
with  respect  to  the  sale  and  rental  of  hous- 
ing, protection  to  civil  rights  workers  by 
means  of  criminal  sanctions,  and  steps  to  as- 
sure reeponsiblUty  in  Jury  action. 

Four-year  terms  for  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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Reexamination    of    Judicial    districts    and     nanv  case^     T  havi.   T«^in»iv^<i<wi^   i-v-  n 

creation  of  additional  Judgeships.                          mTrger^oUfl^lBS^^^^^  J^  ^*  '^^»  °'  "^  continuing  flood  of 

Reformation  of  the  electoral  college.                 Unton  OU  ^^tiie  coukl^eJ^;.t  ? J^  "^It'     •^"'^*     enforcement     agencies 

Regulation  of  the  traffic  in  narcX,  and     Investi^vT^ei^d^er^f t^ At!^S  Sf^en-'^'''^^'^ .^°^  '^*  "^^  P«>'^<»'^ 

the  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicto.                         Gener^under  the  ClXproSss  Act  wmS  «™!^^^    ^^^'"'  "'*""'  ***"•    ^^  "»»  P'^'** 

Bail  procedure  revision.                                        we  enacted  In  1962.  may  n^  ^  to  1^  ^^^t    enforcement  agencies  In  order  to 

Reinforcement  of  the  programs  that  deal      vestlgaUve   a   prop^   mSg«   ^TacmilS-  ^rlnin.  ^"*   *   "'''^'  *"  relegated   to 

with  organized  crime.                                               tion  that  may  be  Inlloirtlon  of  the^eUerl  ^1?  ^  newspapers  and  trade  publications. 

Reformauon  of  our  election  laws  to  ellmi-      Kefauver   Act.     The   ninth   circuit   affirmed  r^r^.^it'J^  -^^""ff ".  ^^  "ported  in  these 

nate  corrupt  pracUces  and  to  put  campaign  the  district  court  ruling  that  the  civil   in-  of  7^t-o„f„^"    ^  ^^'^  *^^*  "^^^^^  mergers 

financing  limitations  on  a  realistic  basis.         vestigative  demand  may  not  be  used  to  In-  ^-^i^,^^«''*  ^  "***  reported  in  any  of 

The   foregoing   is   only    that   part   of   the      vestigate    prospective   violations,   as   dlstln-  ^h  T7°^  ^^^^^\^  manuals  and  Journals. 

President's  program  that  will  be  handled  by  guished  from  existing  violations     As  a  result  ^rt^n    ??'^'<**™»"«   number   are    never   re- 

the  Judiciary  Committee;   other  committees      of  this  ruling,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  f^V"^      ,  ^^^"^      Representatives   of 

have  similar  burdens.    As  you  can  see,  bills  relegated  to   the  in  vestlgaUve  tooU  that  It  u^^^^  Z^K^J^"^^^"^  ^"*  y*^""  ^- 

deallng  with   antitrust  subjecte   necessarily      possessed  before  enactment  of  the  Civil  Proc-  tlTTA  Zl      "^I^*  ^  "^e  Commission's  abU- 

wlll  have  to  be  fitted  into  the  schedule  with  ess  Act.  "^  ^»  <^^°^^r  mergers,  as  follows:' 

these  other  legislative  objectives.                              You  will  recall  that  in  the  84th   85th   and  a  c«ST,f  J'**^**  ^t  ^  emphasize  that  in 

in    the   anutrust   field,    the   year    1966   is  86th  Congresses  I  had  spoiWed  prem^rTer  mi!^n  ^^fh''*^  ^^^  ^^""^  ^'^^  ^°'^- 

bringing    into   focus    divergent   forces    that  notification    bills.      These    bUls    m    ^f^  ^iculaf  a^nn.«*i^I^  nf  ^'^^^^"gatlons  of 

shape    the    relationship    of    government    to  would  require  corporations  that  are  ^opos-  n^i-    Slvtf^-^^^^TlHlf^^t"  ""**  '=°°»- 

buslness.     The  antitrust  legislation  that  is  ing  to  merge  to  give  advance  notice  oi  tS^r  wMc*  h^  n«vT,^      additional    acquisitions 

now  proposed  reflects  the  development  and  plans  to  the  Attorney  General   and  to  the  ^v  othe^«of,I~  -          ***  ""^  attention  from 

transitions  that  have  occurred  in  the  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Ctxnmlsslon  and  to  wait  for  Mv  nr/rrfil^         *.«     ..       ^ 

economy  since  the  enactment  of  the  basic  a  period  of  60  days  before  consummattog  toe  thU  situation      ^     k?,"**''  v"'  ^"'  «"^' 

anutrust  statutes,  the  Sherman  Act  in  1890  transaction.    Premerger  noUce  had  b^  re  r^^/^J     V^  J^*  **"''  P**"*^?"  more  Im- 

and  the  Clayton  Act  in   1914.     During  this  quested    by    the    enf^o"  eme^  ^n^  f^  c^^r^^^.^^'^r^^^  tT''^'^'''^  "^"'^■ 

75-year  period,  the  American  economy  has  many  years.    They  need  a  tool  wWch  enable  comwUtTve     tanfi/.V^n°^  "^'  *°  "^^^^^  "^^ 

made  the  transiUon  from  a  basically  agrlcul-  them  to  take  action  that  U  necessary  to  pre-  m,^l^r  to  Lt^  n?  wv,  .»,  °^  *     Proposed 

tural  economy,  in  which  markets  were  deter-  vent   compleUon    of   Oie   merger   before   its  ^m^nt™  .„,  ^    '7^***'"  **»  *^«'' *  P""'' 

mlned    in    accordance   wlto    a   more   nearly  legality  is  determined.    PoTXme^law  ^S>e^dl^  .^1,.h,  'T,''^''  '*"  """^- 

classical    model.      There    were    many    inde-  as  amended,  by  the  Celler-KefauverTot,  to  ™^  wlUhrin  ^s^vi  ?h       °°  f/  ',*"  '^^^"^ 

pendent  unite,  no  one  of  which  wlUi  suffl-  be  effective,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  Uie  ^ob^  U^lv^  to  to.  unVr^f,?*'"''^  problems 

cient  power  to  disturb  by  its  own  action  the  lems  that  are  involved  in  unscramblinrtoe  eg«  to  m^re^t^h^^^  °^  corporate 

processes    by   which   prices   and   sales   were  egg^.                                                                 "^  i^^^  mergers  that  have  been  entered  into 

^f^!!;  .^°^-  "  '«  *  characterlsUc  of  nearly         lA  efforts  to  secure  enactment  of  a  pre-  '^°l*"o°  ^  «»«  Celler-Kefauver  Act. 

ail  Of  the  major  industries  toat  a  few  very  mergSt  notice  bUl  were  suspended    however  corpoeate  Management  mrERLOCKa  act 

large  organizations  dominate   toe  business,  when  the  Antitrust  ClvU  Process  Act.  with  °^  March  l^J.  1965.  after  an  extensive  In- 

ana  give  guidance  and  support  to  the  vary-  lt»  civil  invesUgative  demand,  was  enacted  ^eetlgaUon   during   the   88th   Congress    toe 

ing  numbers  of  much  smaller  corporations  In  accordance  with  toe  recommendation  of  ^o^se  Anutrust  Subcommittee  published  a 

f    "Pf*^  ^  "»«  8a«^e  market.  the  Department  of  Justice,  toe  clvU  invesU-  270-page  staff  report,  entitted  "Interlocks  in 

in   other   words,    during    this   period    our  gatlve  demand,  to  some  extent,  was  to  take  Corporate   Management."     This   staff  reoort 

economy  has  changed  from  an  agricultural  the  place  of  premerger  notice.  *«  »  comprehensive  work  on  the  problems  In- 

San?za^Uon  h^^^'i^-T'  *"h  .  °'''  l^^'^^'^^  The  Judiciary  Committee's  report  ( H.  Kept,  ^f  Jl!^  ^'^  \HI'  ^^  '^  ^^^  "^Otrust  law.  It 
«  con^ntrat^rS^. J  °"  '''versity  to  one  No.  1386,  87th  Cong..  1st  sees.)  nXd  that  the  '^^^^^  "  ."borough  study  of  all  Federal  leg- 
y^tit^st  wu'^r^-  .  AntlU-ust  Civil  Process  Act  somewhat  reduced  H^",* "°°^™^1"'^  ^  corporate  management 
fo«^mi^t  \.  K^  °°  *""*  anutrust  en-  toe  need  for  a  premerger  notlflcaUon  lavT  ^^^}°^^  '^<=«  enactment  of  toe  Clayton 
oh,^f  problems  in  1966  reflect  these  In  this  regard,  the  Judiciary  OwmSttee  re "  "^  ^  ^^"-  "  ^^^o  contains  a  completer- 
ranges  and  are  responsive  to  tols  translUon  port  stated :                --"^i^^  Committee  re-  ^jy^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  aS  mider 

irt~EHHSE  ^i«?~—  E™v^«H| 

th!.  T  vf"^"^ '° '^''^'■^*^  "*»*K«'«««t  Act  „rnt^i^^,^''l''f    *^»,^^*»»«»    ^'^o"'*-  ^8»'    The  bm  eUmlnates.  from  a^nS^: 

toat  I  have  Introduced  fit  tols  category  of  I^'^A  efort  that  has  foUowed  enactment  of  cal  and  academic  viewpoint  m^no^^ 

affirmative  tradiuonal  antitrust  leglflaUon.  ^!  £f "«-'^"l?"'*  Act.  as  weU  as  toe  num-  holes  toat  have  been^SseS  m  t^^l^^S^ 

On    the   other   hand,   and   supplementlmr  !^  %    affirmative  and  favorable  decisions  by  statutes   prohlblUng   Interlocklne   «>rD«^^ 

this    tradiuonal   approach    there  ^Toth^f  \^,  Supreme  Court  that  Interprets  Its  terms,  managements.                   ^'ocmng   corporate 

legislative  proposals  that  stem  from  the  rec-  !.^,vf„fj^^*^^'  ^'JS  merger  movement  that         The  bill  in  turn  follcww  the  policv  of  toe 

ognltlon  that   toe   problems   that  have   1^-  ^3^?°^  ^  ^"*  ^"  ^  ^^  °<»'  P«-  ^"^"^  *<^'  ^<1  "^^  ot3er  an^lK  Jia4^ 

veloped  as  a  result  of  industrial  concentra-  '=^".'''y  ^^^.U^a.     The  Federal   Trade  Com-  In  Ite  basic  oppoeitionV  IntorS^  o!^' 

«on   cannot   be  resolved  compiet^fy  S,  ^'""'"^  ."if^    ^'^^    following   number    of  Pirate  managS^ents.     i^*^ti^^'^tS| -X" 

our  traditional  anutrust  framework.     Inso°  ""«^"  '*»  "»«  'J*""^  18^-64:  committee  staff  found  toatlS^k^d^ 

orJ^H  '****?'""*'""""* '■"'y  P'"""«'-»y  on  the      J»55-59 5  8„  of    evidence   toat   shows   how   current   cor- 

J^^     I",.^^  condlUons  where   the  forces  of      J»60- -— 1,345  P**™**  °»anagement  interlocks  affect  spedflc 

competition  are   able  to  provide  automatic      *^1 - 1.724  ^"^'lew  transactions.     The  practical  ^«rte 

solutions,  these  bills  are  negative  m  charac-      19«2..„ ....1667  *^**   the    provisions   of    toe    wTl  ^n   h^ 

\V.  ^J^^lZ""^^  anutrust  policy.     In  vary-      JffS ^  ^^g  necessarily  must  be  determined  from  liSor! 

ing  degress,  they  seek  to  erect  administrative      ^^^ 1.797  Si*""'^   to   be   made   available   at   hewlt^ 

DlaJ^TnTfh^    restraints   in   the  market-  It  is  my  understanding  toat    in  1966    the  P"*,***"'  »«  "  now  stands,  serves  as  a  bafta' 

operational  cur'^  to*  t^T"^  *°  P'°^^*'  ""^  *°^  '''^'^'  ^  me^^amouk^  to  1.^  toJ"^  consideration,  so  toat  toe  re^S 

§^p'^Z:.^l^Ll^AZl'!^^r.^_  -  esfryco^n^b^J^TtTe^rr"'"^"'-     •^-^en^'^en^^to^xisTgtrma'yT 
Greater  recognition  is  given  to  the  fact  toat      ^uon  ta  Am.iiw„  ,    h   Increasing  ooncen-      tooroughly  probed.  ^  ^^  ** 

t^T^l^^y'''^^''^£T^'^^^-^^^Z  EF  -o^^lrcreSln^^he^^'S  ut^'^r^ffil  "^* '^.V'-'^'^  ^^  «^— 

economy,  aid  less  rellanceu  pl"^o^  auto!  ^"trust    Subcommittee's    early    investiga-  ^^^  f^S^^^ '**'^^  *°  P^*^*  *"*«*- 

matlc  application  of  compeutlve  forces     M^  Ji?'^  'f.*f  •***'•  ^^^^^um,  and  other  Ind^.  ^^x^„^I^^}l,  management  have  been 

price  noUce  bill  is  an  exfl!np  lof  t^"  tyS  Jl^'  ^^^  *"'°*'   *^"«*   concentration   has  ?K^  ^^tl^"^'     ^    ^^    oonnecOon 

Of  anutrust  leglslaUon  In   1966.     Othtr  V^  been  documented  in  toi.   Congress   by  toe  ""^  ^^^  '^^^ 

amples  include  the  truth-in-packaglne  and  „  "^te     Subcommittee    on    Antitrust     and  •  TiwHm««„  ^#  n-   ™„ 

the  truth-m-lendlng  bUls       ^'""■'^''^  *"*»  Monopoly  InvesUgaUons  entlUed  "Economic  reoto^^^^  °^ Pi  ^"'"^  '   Mueller,  Dl- 

„               *  Concentration."  rector.  Bureau  of  Economics,  Federal  Trade 

PREMEacE.  NormcATiON                         Commission,  hearings  on  Economic  Concen- 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling  of  the  Ninth  Clr-  >  United  State*  v    n«*/«.  rw;  ^^-,              m  *^tlon,  before  toe  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

cult  Court  of  Appeals  In  the  Union  OU  Com-  CalifJn^.  M3  F  2^m15S^?     Compar^y  of  f^^^^^^^onopo^  on  Mar.  16,   19^1! 
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*^otwlthatan(llng  the  assertions  that  the 
Clayton  Act,  In  Its  Interlcxklng  dlrector«t« 
provisions,  embodies  the  legislation  that  had 
been  requested  by  the  Preddent.  it  has 
proved  to  be  too  restricted  In  scc^>e  to  be  ef- 
fective. Section  8.  In  Its  ooverHge  of  lnd\is- 
trlal  and  ootnmerclal  companies.  Is  restricted 
to  directors  and,  hence,  falls  to  Include  all 
those  members  of  management  whose  Inter- 
locks would  have  the  same  effects  as  those  of 
directors.  The  provisions  relative  to  banks 
apply  only  to  horizontal  Interlocks  and  do 
not  prohibit  ties  with  the  corporations  that 
do  business  with  banks.  Industrial  and 
commercial  corporations  are  not  prohibited 
to  have  Indirect  rather  than  direct  links,  nor 
are  they  prohibited  from  Interlocking  with 
suppliers  or  customers  who  are  not  competi- 
tors. 

"In  any  event,  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
Its  prohibitions,  and  the  easy  avoidance  of 
section  8's  express  restrictions  has  resulted 
In  a  failure  of  enforcement  even  as  to  those 
Interlocks  where  there  is  a  practical  certainty 
tbat  competition  Is  adversely  affected." 

In  addition  to  the  failure  of  the  Clayton 
Act  provisions  to  achieve  their  purpose,  the 
stair  found  that  the  ancillary  legislation  that 
has  been  developed  In  the  various  regulatory 
statutes  also  has  been  ineffective.  In  this 
connection  the  staff  report  stated: 

"The  ancillary  legislation  and  the  Imple- 
menting regulations  that  Ivave  been  devel- 
oped to  reinforce  the  Clayton  Act's  interlock- 
ing directorate  prohibitions  are  as  much  a 
patchwork  as  sections  S  and  10  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  Itself.  Prom  Industry  to  Industry 
and  from  agency  to  agency  the  types  of  Inter- 
locking relationships  sought  to  be  controlled, 
the  persons  subject  to  the  laws'  prohibitions, 
the  tests  to  be  applied  for  an  administrative 
approval,  the  penalties  imposed  on  violators, 
and  the  administrative  phlloephies  are  dis- 
crepant as  frequently  as  similar. 

•  •  •  *  • 

"The  regulatory  bodies  whose  enabling 
statutes  authorized  enforcepient  of  prohlbl- 
tloos  against  Interlocks,  tended  to  slump 
Into  a  pattern  where  approval  generally  was 
granted  to  Industry  applications  for  other 
prohibited  interlocks.  Over  the  years  the 
tandency  for  a  regulatory  body  to  become 
Identified  with  the  industry  problems  in 
which  it  is  Immersed  has  manifested  itself. 
Insofar  as  the  problem  of  Interlocking  man- 
agements are  concerned.  In  sympathy  for  the 
Industry  viewpoint.  In  relation  to  the  mul- 
titude of  other  problenu  that  the  regulatory 
bodies  dally  confront,  the  problems  of  in- 
terlocks In  corporate  management  appar- 
ently have  not  been  considered  to  be  of  major 
significance." 

HJL.  11S73  would  amend  the  present  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Clayton  Act  by  Inserting  a  com- 
pletely new  section.  The  new  section  would 
make  interlocking  corporate  managements. 
at  the  type  set  forth.  unUwftU  unless  the 
Attorney  General  has  granted  approval  upon 
a  due  showing  that,  in  consideration  of  all 
relevant  factors,  the  Interlock  accords  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  antitrust  laws.  This  provision 
gives  the  Attorney  General  a  considerable 
degree  of  flexibility  In  approving  situations 
that  may  be  appropriate  in  the  light  of  cur- 
rent  Industry  conditions. 

Unless  the  Attorney  General  has  granted 
Ills  approval,  the  bill  provides  that  the  same 
Individual  may  not  serve  as  a  director,  as 
an  officer,  or  as  an  employee  with  manage- 
ment functions  of  two  corporations  that  (a) 
are  actual  or  potential  competitors,  or  (b) 
there  is  the  relationship  of  an  actual  or  po- 
tential custoooer,  supplier,  or  source  of  credit 
or  capital,  or  (c)  where  principal  business 
In  purpose  or  in  fact  U  the  holding  of  stock 
In,  or  eootrol  of.  stock  in  another  company. 
Tbsss  proacrtptlODS  apply  to  the  persons  in- 
wlvsd.  to  the  corpocatlons,  as  well  as  to  rep- 
reasntatlves  or  nominees  of  the  persons 
Involved. 


The  bill  applies  to  corporations  that  have 
capital,  surplus,  and  undivided  profits  at  $1 
million  or  more.  One  of  the  companies  must 
be  engaged  in  commerce. 

Interlocking  relationships  between  parents 
and  subsidiaries,  where  the  parent  owns 
60  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock,  are 
exempted. 

By  Its  terms  the  act  would  become  effec- 
tive M  months  after  enactment.  It  would 
supersede  all  Inconsistent  provisions,  but 
wcAild  not  repeal  any  other  provisions,  of  all 
other  Federal  laws  that  deal  with  Interlock- 
ing managements.  In  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness, for  example,  the  bill  would  take  prece- 
dence over  the  p>rovlslons  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Insurance  Moratorium  Act. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  this  bill  and  so- 
licit your  conxments.  I  have  hoped  that  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  would  stimulate  further 
discussion. 

PUCC  NOTICE 

The  third  bill  I  wish  to  dlscuw  is  the 
price  noUce  bill,  HJl.  11870.  This  bill  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  legislation  that  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  the  Increase  of  Gov- 
ernment participation  In  business  decisions 
that  has  come  about  to  supplement  the  free 
play  of  competitive  forces  that  Is  envisaged  In 
traditional  antltriist  law  policy.  A  bill  of 
this  type  has  becocne  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary because,  as  a  result  of  the  high  level 
of  concentration  In  American  Industry,  in 
certain  basic  Industries  the  pricing  action 
of  one  firm  Is  sufficient  to  distort  the  market 
and  to  cause  reverberations  throughout  the 
entire  economy.  In  other  words,  this  Is  an 
aspect  of  the  perennial  problem  of  how  the 
antitrust  laws  c&n  be  adapted  to  cope  with 
the  forces  present  In  oligopolistic  markets. 
Since  World  War  n,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly been  confronted  with  the  necessity 
to  devise  methods  that  can  deal  with  the 
problems  presented  by  oligopoly  in  American 
business. 

It  is  clear  that  an  additional,  or  a  new. 
force  In  the  marketplace  is  required  to  assure 
the  well-being  of  all  of  the  people  Is  not 
endanf^red  by  the  business  decisions  of  a 
few.  Industrial  concentration  has  created  a 
corvditlon  where  the  forces  of  competition 
alone  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient.  We  must 
proceed  cautiously,  however,  and  be  careful 
not  to  go  too  far.  We  need  a  way  to  sup- 
plement competitive  forces,  not  replace  them. 
Elimination  of  the  automatic  guidelines  af- 
forded by  competition  would  require  direct 
Government  intervention  and  control.  In 
manufacturing  industries,  this  cure  may  be 
aUnost  as  bad  as  the  disease.  Certainly  our 
exparlence  in  direct  governmental  oontrols  In 
World  War  n  demonstrates  that  such  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  creates  a  host  of  prob- 
leow.  and  their  solution  is  not  readily  ap- 
parent. 

The  fact  that  four  times  in  the  last  3 
years,  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
had  to  take  extraordinary  action  to  combat 
proposed  price  increases  In  basic  Industries 
underscores  the  problem,  and  demonstrates 
the  need  for  some  new  legislative  tool.  My 
bUI.  H.R.  11870.  Is  a  modest  effort  to  provide 
such  a  tool. 

In  1902.  the  steel  Industry  proposed  a  price 
rise.  In  the  face  of  and  notwithstanding  the 
concern  of  the  President's  economic  advisers 
that  excessive  inflationary  pressures  neces- 
sarily would  result.  In  19SS  the  aluminum 
and  copper  industries  similarly  tried  to  in- 
crease prices  In  an  inflationary  manner.  In 
19M.  elements  of  the  steel  industry  wanted 
a  price  hike  in  structural  steel,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  President's  economic  advisers, 
would  have  beco  Inflationary  and  Injurious  to 
the  economy.  In  each  instance  the  President 
had  his  busy  schedule  abruptly  disorganized, 
and  had  to  resort  to  vigorous  action  to  safe- 
guard the  Interests  of  all  of  the  people. 

Such  confrontations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Industry  are  undesirable,  destruc- 
tive, and  are  Incompatible  with  orderly 
Oovernment-business  relationships. 


The  bill  that  I  have  Introduced  will  accom- 
plish the  following: 

In  addition  to  the  steel  Industry,  the 
aluminum  industry,  the  petroleum  reflning 
indxistry,  the  copp>er  Industry,  and  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  the  bill  would  provide  a 
method  to  Identify  basic  industries  In  which 
the  private  pricing  action  of  one  firm  Is  of 
nationwide  concern  and  Is  contrary  to  the 
Interests  of  the  public  to  avoid  Inflation. 
One  standard  relates  total  industry  sales  to 
the  gross  national  product.  Information 
needed  to  establish  the  precise  percentage  re- 
lationship on  an  Informed  basis  will  be  se- 
cured in  hearings  on  the  bill. 

A  60-day  waiting  period,  prior  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  price  Increase,  is  pro- 
vided. During  this  time  the  forces  of  both 
sides  can  take  the  nxatter  to  the  public,  and 
explore  likely  results  of  the  proposed  price 
increase.  During  the  waiting  period.  If  appro- 
priate to  the  circumstances,  hearings  could 
be  held  by  interested  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

Panic  buying  of  articles  affected  by  pro- 
posed price  increases  would  be  avoided. 
After  the  completion  of  the  waiting  period, 
the  price  Increase  woiild  be  retroactive  to 
the  date  of  aniK}uncement. 

Maximum  freedom  from  direct  Govern- 
ment tnterierence  In  the  private  sectors  of 
the  economy  is  retained.  The  Government 
would  not  establish  mandatory  price  ceilings 
or  direct  price  controls.  If  the  Government 
is  unsuccessful  in  its  efforts  to  cause  a  re- 
clslon.  the  proposed  price  increase  would  be 
effective  at  the  end  of  the  waiting  period. 

Administrative  problems  that  attend  direct 
Government  regulation,  and  expenditures 
that  would  be  Involved  in  the  establishment 
of  a  new  Government  agency,  are  avoided. 

In  conclusion.  I  woud  point  out  that  as  Is 
usually  the  case,  there  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional antitrust  and  antitrust  related  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  and  are  waiting 
for  action.  There  are  bills  dealing  with  price 
discrimination  problems,  territorial  fran- 
chise problems,  dual  distribution  and  orga- 
nized professional  team  sports. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  con- 
genial group  to  discuss  highly  technical  mat- 
ters of  mutual  Interest.  The  assistance  de- 
rived from  the  interplay  of  viewpoints  In  a 
professional  organization  with  the  stature  of 
antitrust  law  section  is  Invaluable.  I  look 
forward  to  your  comments  on  this  legislation. 


Miss  Anerica  Wuit»  Washington 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  EaXSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
visitor  In  our  Nation's  Capital.  Miss 
Debbie  Bryant.  Miss  America  of  1966.  Is 
visiting  Washington,  D.C..  for  the  first 
time  since  she  began  her  reign  In  Sep- 
temljer  of  last  year.  Since  her  selection. 
Miss  Bryant  has  traveled  over  60,000 
miles  In  the  United  States — meeting  new 
people  and  making  new  friends. 

Debbie  has  recently  been  In  her  home 
State  of  Kansas  making  plans  to  begin 
her  junior  year  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  where  she  will  do  premedical 
work  in  chemistry.  She  was  honored  at 
Kansas  Day  fesUvlUes  in  Topeka  last 
Saturday,  where  she  was  named  Kansan 
of  the  Year. 
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As^ie  travele^throughotit  the  coun 
try  ./Babble  has  made  a  name  for  herself 
only  for  her  poise  and  beauty  but 
I  as  an  outstanding  example  ot  tbe 
st  in  American  youth. 
U  Is  my  pleasure  to  offer  a  sincere  wel- 
Se  to  such  a  flne  young  woman. 


ReprAentatiTe  Tenser  Rebats  "Dear  Col- 
leagne"  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   NTW    TOXK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league Jnt  Mahtin,  of  Alabama,  circu- 
lated a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  dated 
January  26,  1966,  which  appears  in  the 
CoNGRzssioNAL  Reooiu)  of  January  25, 
1966,  at  page  993.  In  his  letter  he  refers' 
to  the  "bill  of  particulars"  inserted  In  the 
Record  of  January  20,  1966,  by  another 
colleague,  John  Buchanan  of  Alabama 
which  ai^)ears  beginning  at  page  811. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify  the  subject 
raised  by  our  colleagues  Joe  Martin,  and 
John  Buchanan,  of  Alabama,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  appears  In  the  Birmingham  News 
of  January  23,  1966  which  follows: 
(Prom  the  Birmingham   (Ala.)    News,  Jan. 

23.   1966J 
Reason     fox     Pedexai.s:     Dton't     REcisxiai 
Enocch   VoTxas.   Katzenbacr   Sats 
(By  James  Free) 
Washington,  January  22. — Street  demon- 
strations In  Birmingham  had  no  Influence  on 
the  Justice  Department  decision  to  send  Fed- 
eral  voting  examiners  to  Birmingham  and 
Jefferson  County,  according  to  the  man  who 
made  that  decision. 

He  Is  Nicholas  Katzenbach,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

"It  ought  to  be  plain  from  the  record." 
Katzenbach  said  in  an  Interview.  "Neither 
the  presence  of  the  recent  street  demonstra- 
tions nor  the  absence  of  demonstrations 
earlier  played  any  part  In  the  decision.  The 
issue  was  availability  of  the  chance  to  regis- 
ter. There  simply  was  not  enough  avail- 
ability or  access  to  the  registrars — consider- 
ing the  large  numbers  of  both  Negroes  and 
whites  of  voting  age  who  are  not  registered 
voters." 

Justice  Department  officials  explained  the 
Uck  of  access  this  way.  Jefferson  Ctounty, 
they  said,  did  little  or  nothing  to  expand 
registration  opportunities  for  Negroes  after 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  went  Into  effect  last 
August,  when  only  26.265  of  the  county's  es- 
timated 116,160  Negroes  of  voting  age  were 
regUtered  voters. 

Less  than  4.000  Negroes  were  registered  in 
December  and  the  rate  so  far  In  January  has 
been  about  2.000  a  week.  More  than  74  000 
Negroes  and  over  100,000  whites  of  voting 
age  are  still  unregistered  In  the  county,  the 
department  estimated. 

Only  10  more  weeks  of  registration  by  local 
boards  wiU  be  offered,  since  the  lists  close  2 
weeks  before  the  State  Democratic  primary 
on  May  3.  At  the  present  2.000  a  week  rate, 
only  20,000  of  the  remaining  74,000  voting 
age  Negroes  would  be  put  on  the  roUa  befor* 
the  election. 

The  Department  considered  this  access  to 
registration  to  be  Inadequate,  eepeclaUy  In 


view  of  Its  reports  indicating  that  Jefferson 
Ctounty  registrars  had  for  some  years  deliber- 
ately tried  to  slow  down  registration  ol 
Negroes. 

On  several  occasions.  In  writing  and  ver- 
baUy,  high  Justice  Department  crfBclals  had 
stiggested  that  night  registration  and  neigh- 
borhood registration  be  offered  in  Jefferson 
County.  And  when  more  than  800  Negroes 
were  registered  In  Birmingham  on  Saturday. 
January  16,  the  Department  flgiu-es  that  this 
definitely  proved  that  large  numbers  of  Ne- 
groes could  not  get  to  the  courthouse  during 
regular  business  hours.  From  this,  they  con- 
cluded that  night  registration  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 

A  department  spokesman  said  the  Jeffer- 
son Cotmty  board  never  responded  to  the 
several  proposals  for  night  regUtratlon.  In 
fact,  the  board's  latest  letter  to  the  Justice 
Department  did  not  even  mention  the  pro- 
posal, according  to  an  official  here. 

In  weighing  the  significance  of  this,  the 
Department  took  Into  acooimt  reports  l^ts 
files  showing  that  Jefferson  County  h*l 
offered  night  registration  In  October  19fl4X 
during  drives  conducted  mainly  by  white 
civic   organizations. 

"We  held  off  sending  In  the  Federal  exami- 
ners as  long  as  we  could,"  explained  a  De- 
I>artment  spokesman.  "The  15  additional 
clerks  for  registration  helped  out  for  those 
who  could  come  In  during  the  day.  And 
Satiarday  registration  helped  out  for  those 
who  could  not  oome  in  during  the  week.  And 
night  registration  opportunity.  It  seemed  to 
MB.  became  a  must,  if  there  vras  to  be  a  full 
compliance  effort.  But  the  county  board's 
attitude  was  that  It  had  gone  as  far  as  it 
Intended  to  go." 

Civil  rights  groups  kept  reminding  the  De- 
partment that  Pulton  County.  Oa.  (Atlanta) , 
with  roughly  the  same  number  of  Negroes  as 
Jefferson  Couinty.  has  62.000  Negro  voters  to 
Jefferson's  present  registration  of  41,930 
Negroes;  that  New  Orleans,  with  only  a  few 
thousand  more  than  Birmingham  in  Negro 
population,  has  some  50.000  Negro  voters. 

But,  more  to  the  point,  neither  Atlamta  nor 
New  Orleans  has  an  election  coming  up  soon, 
and  Birmingham  does. 

There  were,  of  course,  political  and  public 
opinion  pressures  on  officials  at  both  ends,  in 
Birmingham  as  weU  as  In  Washington.  At 
times  these  officials  a{>peared  to  understand 
the  other  feUow's  problems,  at  other  times 
they  didn't  seem  to  be  talking  the  same 
language. 

Oooimunlcatlons  at  the  official  level  be- 
tween Alabama  and  Washington,  D.C.,  are 
better  than  they  were  a  year  or  two  ago.  But 
there  stUl  seems  to  be  plenty  of  room  for 
Improvement. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  later  the  Blnning- 
ham  News  In  an  editorial  explains  why 
the   conclusions    reached    by   our    col- 
leagues, Jim  Martin  and  John  Buchanan, 
do  not  appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
facts.    The  editorial  In  the  Birmingham 
News  of  January  25,  1966,  follows: 
[From  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News, 
Jan.  25.  1966] 
"Who's  Qualified"  Is  No  Issux 

Fears  have  been  expressed  by  some  that 
Federal  voting  examiners  who  began  oper- 
ating In  Jefferson  County  yesterday  will  reg- 
ister numbers  of  persons  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  qualified  to  vote. 

Such  feeling  appears  to  result  mostly  from 
misunderstanding  of  the  examiners'  proce- 
dures and  of  the  qualifications  which  must 
be  met  before  an  applicant  will  be  certified 
by  the  Federal  officials  as  a  qualified  voter. 

A  check  at  both  offices  shows  that  a  pro- 
specUve  voter  must  meet  basically  the  same 
requirements  whether  he  applies  to  county 
registrars  or  Federal  examiners. 

Part  U  o<  tha  "Application  for  Registra- 


tion, Questionnaire  and  Oaths"  form  used  by 
county  registrars  in  Alabama— the  section  of 
the  Stete  voter  registration  form  dealing  with 

personal  information  about  the  applicant 

contains  some  40  questions, 

CSC  Form  805-A,  "AppUcation  To  Be  Listed 
Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966."  the 
form  used  by  Federal  examiners,  contains 
only  11  questions. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  asstime  that  the 
sh<»-ter  Federal  lorm  opens  the  door  to  regis- 
tration of  people  who  could  not  qualify  to 
vote  if  they  appUed  to  covmty  registrars. 

The  Federal  form  requires  an  appUcant 
under  oath  to  state  length  of  residency  in  the 
State  and  at  his  present  address,  and  to  de- 
clare whether  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  whether  he  has  ever  been  convicted 
of  a  crime  other  than  a  traffic  violation  and  ' 
whether  he  has  ever  been  declared  legallv  In- 
sane by  a  court. 

The  Federal  examiners  disqualify  {M-oepec- 
tlve  voters  on  the  same  grounds  as  county 
registrars— age,  residency,  citizenship,  insan- 
ity, or  conviction  of  a  disqualifying  crime 
The  Federal  officials  use  the  same  Alabama 
list  of  disqualifying  crimes  used  by  county 
registrars.  '  ' 

The  Federal  examiners  do  not  actually  r«r- 

^«tl  I'^^K  ??"'^'-  '^^*  responslblUty  still 
rests  with  the  county  board  of  registrars,  who 
are  furnished  a  list  of  names  of  Individuals 

'^^^v,^^*'  ''^'^  ^^^  Federal  certificates  of 
eUglblUty  (CSC  form  807). 

Upon  receipt  of  the  list,  the  county  regis- 
trars have  10  days  to  challenge  any  name^on 
Jk  .•  ifl.f'^^P'*'  liivestigation  shows  that 
the  individual  does  have  a  criminal  record 
m!^Z    y°'^''  disqualify  him.     (Such  an  In- 

ff^  .fi  *^  1°'^'^  ^  ''^*'J'»<=*  *«  *^eral  pen- 
alty  U  he  had  given  faUe  Information  to  the 
examiners. ) 

fv3!^?*^^  ^"^"^  °^  "*•  ^-8-  Civil  Service 
Commission,  coordinator  of  Federal  examl- 

Eo  rt«l°'V*^''  ^  estabUshed  even  after 

can   aiid    wlU    be   removed   administratively 

toTotf  ""*  °'  **'°"  *=*"*^"*  *°  "*  «"K»ble 

.rX^*  j'ederal  examiners  do  not  require  an 
appUcant  to  establUh  literacy  or  to7tate  his 
educational  level.  The  Jefferso^  Co^n^y 
B^d  of  Registrars  has  not  been  administer- 
ing Uteracy  tests  to  appUcants  since  passage 

r£^^  ""'*'  ^^  •"  States  which  are 

Most  of  the  challenges  of  those  certified  by 
Federal  examiners  in  Montgomery  Countv 
Where  they  have  been  working  for Xrne  time" 
^J't  ^«''n."'^  °°  ^''^^  Illiteracy,  accortJ 

We  b^.n'"'  ^'^  "^"^  *^**  «"<=^  challenSa 
have  been  summarily  denied  (that  is  no 
hearing  is  scheduled  as  is  prov  ded  f^'  be- 
r^Tm^  '^°"'^K  Klgbts  Act'^does  not  %cS- 
^rl^1ll7  ^^.-  *^'^^"«'»K«»  on  such  b^ls 
as  crlinJnal  record,  etc.).  An  appeal  will  be 
heard  by  a  Federal  appellate  com  in  Jack! 
Bonvllle,  Fla.,  next  month,  he  saW 
m.^  w^?  County  Board  of  Registrars  Chair- 
^^.  ■  ^.  ?'^"''''  °°'y  criticism  of  the  rw-m 
being  used  by  the  Federal  officials  was  to^ 
it  required  only  that  an  applied  ^te  hl^ 
age  rather  than  list  his  prectee  date  of  birth 
nsheli'^b,,^^.'"'"^  <lat^U  needed t^'J^fab-- 
rA^  i^,  i"*''  *°  "***•  <**  21)  and  exemption 
from  poU  tax  payment  ( at  45 ) 

Mr.  Mullls   said   that  although   the  form 

ofb^tt  ^*™*'"'*  '^*'  "^^  including  d^ 

Gwln  indicated  that  as  long  as  the  Ped- 

1^^^'"'"  "'  lumlshlng  that  item  erf 

information  on  those  they  certify    be  sees 

no  reason  why  we  cant  get  along  " 

Gwln  said   that  it  might  be  necessary  t« 

put  on  additional  clerical  help  to  check  for 

possible  Criminal  records  of  voter  applicants 

Heavy  registration  by   the  county  board  in 

recent  weeks  already  had  caused  a  backlog 
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he  nld.  And  the  nuinl)«r  will  be  IncreMed 
now  by  those  examined  by  Federal  offlclals. 

But  thew  mppean  to  be  no  b««lc  conflict 
baiWMiu  the  two  oaces  over  who  quallflea  to 
Tote  and  who  doean't. — Jamea  E.  Jacobson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  our  col- 
leagues Jm  MAimr.  and  John  Buchanan. 
of  Alabama  a  reading  of  the  Civil  RlghU 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  and  some  of  the  testimony  given 
at  the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary 
CcMnmlttee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 


February  3,  1966 


Bifiagk—  Area  Ckaaiber  of  Commerce 
Frotetts  Attoraej  Geaeral't  Decision 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

ow  ai.Aanif* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  January  20,  from  the  well  of 
this  House.  I  made  a  report  on  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  Jefferson  County  Board 
of  Registrars  In  attempting  to  facilitate 
the  registration  of  all  persons  in  Jeffer- 
son County  who  had  a  minimal  Interest 
In  registering  and  voting. 

On  that  same  day  we  received  word 
that  Attorney  General  Katzenbach  had 
decided  to  send  Federal  registrars  into 
our  county.  Typical  of  the  reaction  of 
the  leadership  of  our  city  to  this  regret- 
table decision  Is  the  letter  from  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Bouldln.  president  of  the  Birmingham 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  Johnson  m,  chairman  of  the 
board,  written  at  the  direction  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this  body. 

As    a    member    of    the    Birmingham 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  endorse  this  ex- 
cellent statement  and  am  confident  that 
it  expresses   the   feeling  of   the  entire 
membership  and  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  Birmingham : 
BiamNORAM    AaxA    CHAiun    or 
Ck>Ki(jacB.  iNC, 
Birmtngham,  Ala^  January  28,  1968. 

Hon.  NICHOLAS  DXB    KATZnTBACH. 

Attorney  General.  VS.  Department  of  Justice, 
Wathtnyton.  DC. 

Dka*  OsNnuL  Katsenvach  :  Aa  repreeenta- 
tlTee  of  the  major  portion  of  the  bualneee  and 
profeealonal  community  of  the  Birmingham 
area,  we  have  been  Inatructed  by  our  board 
of  directors  to  convey  to  you  our  deeply  felt 
protest  against  yo\ir  action  in  eending  Fed- 
eral examiners  to  the  Birmingham  area  under 
the  VoUng  RighU  Act. 

Under  that  act.  your  action  required  you 
to  And  that  you  liave  received  complalnu 
you  believed  meritorlouA  that  peraona  had 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
their  race  or  color,  or  to  find  the  appoint- 
ment of  examiners  otherwise  necessary  to  en- 
force the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amendment. 

There  is  no  merit  in  any  complaint  that 
persons  are  being  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  their  race  or  color  in  the  Blrmlng- 
****»*'••.  ••  the  Jefferson  County  Board  of 
Re^stean  had.  long  befor*  the  appointment 
or  VMaral  examiners.  b«Mi  registering  ap- 
pli<»nu.  wiute  and  Negro,  freely  and  prompt- 
ly without  impeding  reglstraUon  by  any  test 
or  device.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain,  no  substantial  claim  that 
any  reglstrmnt  was  discriminated  against  in 
that  process. 


Tour  decision  as  to  Federal  examiners 
must,  therefore,  liave  been  based  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  appointment  of  examiners  was 
otherwise  necessary  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  16th  amendment.  In  making  that 
finding,  the  act  required  that  you  consider 
what  bona  fide  efforts  were  t>etng  made  in 
the  Birmingham  area  to  comply  with  the 
15th  amendment.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  such  bona  fide  efforts  have  been  made. 
The  Jefferson  County  Board  oX  Registrars 
has,  since  January  1  of  this  year,  more  than 
tripled  the  number  of  registration  clerks,  in- 
cluding the  addition  of  Negro  clerks.  They 
have  extended  their  registration  days  from 
3  days  per  week  to  5  days  per  week,  one  of 
which  is  all  day  Saturday.  The  capacity  of 
the  facilities  of  the  board  of  registrars  to 
register  voters  has  been  far  greater  than  re- 
quired by  the  number  of  applicants  for  reg- 
istration. Even  on  the  Saturday  preceding 
your  action,  applicants  for  regUtration  were 
fewer  than  could  have  been  registered  by 
the  board.  Those  truly  desirous  of  register- 
ing have  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  thtA  the 
only  basis  for  appointment  of  Federal  exam- 
iners was  to  make  registration  RK>rc  conven- 
ient. Considering  the  gravity  of  sending 
Federal  examiners  to  take  over  a  function  of 
a  State,  a  function  wtUch  U  guaranteed  to 
that  State  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes;  considering  that  this  action,  in  addi- 
tion to  affecting  the  integrity  of  constitu- 
tional government  with  ail  the  harmful  con- 
sequences inherent  In  such  an  action,  was 
an  encouragement  of  demonstrations  such 
as  those  which  preceded  your  action,  demon- 
strations which  invloved  so  many  unlawful 
acu  that  injunctions  against  them  have  been 
issued  by  the  Federal  court  of  this  district, 
the  mere  increase  In  the  convenience  of 
voter  reglstraUon  U.  in  our  Judgment,  a 
basis  so  Inadequate  for  your  action  as  to 
Justify  our  protest  and  to  require  your  re- 
consideration. 

Sincerely. 

Waltkr  Botru>iK. 

President. 

C«AWrOBO  JOBNSON  HI. 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Tax  Exemptioiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  to.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
one  task  which  this  session  of  the  89th 
Congress  must  undertake  this  year.  It  Is 
the  job  of  reappraising  last  years  work. 
It  behooves  each  Member  to  deliberate 
carefully  on  the  programs  of  the  first 
session  and  to  examine  some  of  the  In- 
equities of  Its  legislative  products. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Hal  Chase. 
Jr.,  which  documents  very  clearly  many 
of  these  Inequities.  It  compares  the 
Government's  traditional  aUowance  of 
♦600  per  child  from  total  personal  Income 
to  the  Oovemments  own  costs  of  aiding 
people  under  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  In- 
clude the  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORD. 

Hal  Chasx  &  Sons. 
Batesland.  S.  Dak.,  November  It,  198S. 
As  you  are  one  of  our  lawmakers  and  also 
a  vital  cog  In  our  Oovernment  I  would  like 


to  ask  you  how  much  you  figure  it  costs 
to  rear  a  child? 

You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents  only  taoo 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  train  a 
youngster. 

Yet  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  train  a 
yoiingster  in  your  Federal  Government  Job 
Oorpe  you  spend  M,&3a  per  year. 

You  allow  taxpaying  parents  »600  deduc- 
tion for  the  care  and  feeding  of  each  child. 
Yet  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program,  you 
assume  mlnlnoal  upkeep  requires  •1,200  a 
year,  and  If  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  is  attend- 
ing school,  an  extra  $1,000  a  year.  How 
oome  you  shortchange  us  homefolks? 

In  the  austere  environs  of  a  Federal 
prison,  you  have  discovered  that  it  costs— to 
maintainone  person— with  no  frills,  no  lux- 
uries, and  no  borrowing  dad's  car — $2  300  per 
year.  *^ 

Under  social  security,  you  will  pay  $168 
a  month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What 
makes  you  think  we  can  maintain  *our 
young-uns  on  $50  a  month? 

And  the  VISTA  program  (Volunteers  in 
Service  to  America)  spent  »3.1  million  this 
Ust  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  only  202  trainees 
That  indicates  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
axid  training  one  youth  for  1  year  Is  more 
than  $15,000. 

Or  how  much  do  you  epend  upkeeplng 
one  youngster  In  military  uniform?  in 
tell  you  in  case  you  don't  have  the  figures 
handy,  housing,  $55.20  a  month:  food,  $30  27 
a  month;  clothing  upkeep.  $4.20  a  month, 
that  comes  to  $1,078.04  a  year.  How  in  the 
world  do  you  expect  parenU  to  provide  all 
thMe  thinga,  plus  clothes,  recreaUon.  books, 
medicine,  for  $000  a  year?  With  the  above 
figures  you  will  have  to  admit  the  Oovern- 
ment admlte  it  can't  be  done. 
Tours  truly. 

Hal  Chase.  Jr. 


Stndend  Aid  VC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
according  to  press  reports,  certain  Indi- 
viduals who  can  themselves  the  Medical 
Aid  Committee  for  Vietnam  have  sent  a 
check  for  $500  to  a  representaUve  of  the 
Vletcong. 

According  td  preliminary  Information 
I  have  received  the  law  does  not  prohibit 
this  action  and  If  further  research  does 
not  disclose  any  provision  of  statute  un- 
der which  such  individuals  can  be  prose- 
cuted, it  is  my  Intention  to  Introduce  a 
bill  to  provide  criminal  penalUes  for  such 
action. 

Included  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks is  a  news  item  published  in  the 
Washington  News  on  January  25,  1966: 
STtroxNTS   Am    VC 

Bbrkxixt.  Calit.,  January  25.— The  Medi- 
cal Aid  Committee  for  Vietnam  announced 
yeeterday  it  had  sent  a  check  for  $600  to  a 
represenuuve  of  the  Vletcong  in  Prague 
Czechoslovakia,  "for  medical  supplies  for  the 
victims  of  VjB.  aggresaion  in  Vietnam." 

The  committee  stirred  up  a  controversy  on 
the  University  of  CaUfomia  campus  In  No- 
vember when  it  began  soliciting  blood  dona- 
tions for  "all  victims"  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

When  the  International  Red  Croas  said  It 
could  not  deliver  blood  to  North  Vietnam, 
the  organization  raised  medical  funds. 
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Army  Doctors  is  Hawan  Make  Notable 
Advance  in  Malaria  Fight 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  •■ 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker  there 
are  few  news  stories  that  can  sur- 
pass the  excitement  evoked  by  reading 
an  article  on  a  breakthrough  in  the 
treatment  of  a  disease.  Such  a  break- 
through was  reported  in  the  treatment 
of  the  dreaded  malaria  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1966.  The  news  is  especially 
timely  since  an  estimated  1  out  of 
3  GI's  in  Vietnam  has  be«i  contract- 
ing this  dreaded  disease.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  morale  boosting  effect 
the  news  of  this  breakthrough  has  had 
on  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 

The  heroes  who  discovered  the  com- 
bination of  drugs  that  could  break  the 
relapse  cycle  of  the  recurring  type  of 
malaria  are  Col.  Prank  L.  Miller  and 
Col.  James  A.  Orblson.  medical  oflBcers 
who  are  assigned  to  U.S.  Army.  Tripler 
General  Hospital  In  HawalL  They  have 
by  their  tireless  efforts  to  discover  this 
"wonder  mix.-  proven  again  that  the 
war  can  be  fought  Just  as  heroically  in 
the  laboratories  on  the  homefront  as  in 
the  swamps  of  Vietnam. 

I  commend  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  article  written  by 
Lyle  Nelson  on  the  breakthrough  in  the 
treatment  of  malaria  which  appeared  in 
the  Thursday.  January  20.  1966,  issue  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 
Two  AT  Tripleu  Hailed  fob  Breakthkoi7ch 
IN  Malaria  Fxgrt 
(By  Lyle  Nelson) 
Back   in  the  days  of  World  War  II,  GI's 
took  so  many  atabrln  pUU  to  avoid  malaria 
they  turned  yellow. 

And  U  they  threV  the  pills  away  they  often 
came  down  with  malaria,  which  causes  chills, 
a  fever,  a  headache,  and  a  rotten  feeling  In 
general.  " 

Then  came  the  Vietnam  war  and  a  tougher 
strain  of  malaria  popped  up.  It  resisted  the 
medicine  that  seemed  to  work  at  Guadal- 
canal and  other  tropical  batUegrounda. 

Now  this  type  of  malaria  appears  to  be 
Ucked,  thanks  to  the  men  at  Tripler  Hospital. 
Finding  a  cure  for  anything  in  the  field 
Of  medicine  U  part  luck  and  part  attention 
to  the  smallest  detail  In  analyzing  research 
and  laboratory  data. 

CBEDrr    TWO   COLONELS 

Special  credit  at  Tripler  for  finding  a  possi- 
ble way  to  solve  the  malaria  problem  In  Viet- 
nam goes  to  Col.  Prank  L.  Miller,  chief  of 
pulmonary  and  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
man  he  works  for  and  with  Col.  James  A. 
Orblson.  chief  of  the  department  of  medi- 
cine at  Tripler. 

Malaria  has  ttecome  a  big  problem  In'Vlet- 
nam.-  In  some  areas  1  out  of  3  GI's  got  the 

Tripler  took  In  385  victims  last  year 
Miller  started   watching  how  often  they 
•uffered,  relapses  and  what  drugs  or  oombt- 
natlon  hf  drugs  they  were  taking,  in  Viet- 
nam and  after  they  arrtved  at  Tripler. 

He  discovered  that  malaria  attacka  reoe- 
curred  among  men  who  had  taken  dllTer^nt 
combinations  of  drugs  with  one  exception. 


WONOI 


MIX 


The  wonder  mix  ^>peared  to  be  pyrimetha- 
mine (a  sulfone)  and  quinine. 

Miller  and  Orblson  found  they  could  break 
this  relapse  cycle  with  this  cc«nblnation. 

Hints  of  this  finding  came  from  similar 
malaria  research  being  conducted  among 
volunteer  prisoners  at  the  IllinoU  State 
Ptison  in  Jcrilet. 

The  word  on  pyrimethamine  and  quinine 
Is  now  being  passed  along  to  hospitals  be- 
tween WaslUngton  and  Saigon. 

Army  offlclals  in  the  Pentagon  discussed 
the  breakthrough  Tuesday. 

Miller  and  Orblson  wlU  discuss  the  mat- 
ter before  Honolulu's  civilian  doctors  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  at  the  Mabel  L.  Smyth  Auditorium 
February  23. 

THK   CAUSS 

Malaria  is  caused  by  a  parasite  which  works 
Its  way  Into  the  red  blood  cells  after  a  victim 
la  bitten  by  a  mosquito  ijearlng  the  disease. 

Victims  are  treated  In  two  ways. 

Pirsrt,  doctors  administer  drugs  that  wlli 
help  prevent  malaria  "bugs"  from  growing 
and  developing. 

In  cases,  like  those  at  Tripler,  where  It  U 
too  late  to  do  this,  they  try  to  break  the 
relapse  cycle. 

It  is  in  this  cycle,  between  the  active  and 
dormant  stages,  that  they  achieved  wliat 
appears  to  be  a  cure. 

Not  only  will  the  finding  be  good  newa  for 
servicemen  In  tropical  areas  but  for  dla- 
charged  Vietnam  veter&na  who  are  having 
relapses  ot  malaria. 

One  such  case  in  Colorado  recently  proved 
fatal.    He  apparently  was  no  longer  taking 

It's  almost  a  case  ot  better  yellow  than 
dead. 
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flcultlea  the  XTnlted  States  haa  atruggled  with 
In  its  efforta  to  stop  Oommiuilst  aggression 
In  southeaat  Asia. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  UJT.  Security  COun^ 
cU  can  come  to  any  aolutlon  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  without  consxutation  with  either 
Red  China  or  North  Vietnam  or  both.  The 
wording  of  the  U.S.  resolution  la  auch  that 
room  haa  been  left  for  the  Security  Council 
to  Invite  theae  naUona  to  the  conference. 
Whether  they  would  accept  such  an  invita- 
tion is  another  matter.  Hanoi  has  refused. 
In  the  past,  to  accept  a  similar  Invitation 
made  by  the  VH.  on  the  grounds  tliat  It 
did  not  recognize   that  international   body 

The  United  States  haa  handed  the  UN 
a  problem  that  will  be  harder  to  aolve  than 
any  that  t>ody  haa  undertaken  In  the  past 
If  the  UJ*.  doee  make  the  effort  to  solve  the 
crisis  In  Vietnam  and  It  U  rebuffed  by  the 
aggressor  naUona  it  then  facea  an  even 
greater  problem— a  direct  and  open  chaUenga' 
to  every  member  UJf.  nation  of  the  right  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  live  In  peace. 


Roscoe  Dnunmond  Defends  U.S. 
sion  on  Bombing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Ded- 


Challenge  to  the  U.N. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  12, 1966 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  carried  an  excellent 
editorial  in  its  February  2  edition  deal- 
ing with  our  efforts  to  briiag  the  whole 
Vietnam  Issue  before  the  Dfuted  Nations, 
I  fully  agree  with  the  Sun  Times  edi- 
torial that  the  United  States  haa  handed 
the  United  Nations  a  problem  that  will 
be  harder  to  solve  than  any  that  body 
has  undertaken  In  the  past.  But  I  also 
agree  that  if  the  U.N.  can  indeed  resolve 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  will  attain  a  new 
scope  of  respect  and  dignity  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  throughout  the 
entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sun  Times  editorial 
follows: 

Challencx  to  th»  U.N. 

The  U.S.  resolution  to  the  UJf.  Security 
CouncU  on  Vietnam  waa  brief  and  to  the 
point.  It  recommended  that  "appropriate 
Interested  governments'*  arrange  a  confer- 
ence "looking  toward  the  application  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1964  and  1962  and  the 
establishment  of  a  durable  peace  In  south- 
eaat Asia.-  The  first  order  of  bualnesa  of 
the  conference  woxild  be  to  arrange  an  end 
to  the  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

H  the  Security  OouncU  doea  take  on  the 
taak  Ita  members  wUl  undoubtedly  discover— 
and  hopefully  appreciate— some  of  the  dU- 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKLAHOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13. 1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  conclusive  reasons  why  the 
bombing  pause  in  North  Vietnam  could 
not  be  continued  Indefinitely  wlttiout 
some  constructive  response  from  Hanoi. 

In  pinpointing  these  reasons,  no  one. 
It  seems  to  me.  has  done  a  better  job 
than  Columnist  Roscoe  Drummond. 

In  a  February  2  column  in  the  Wash-. 
Ington  Post,  entitled  "The  Lull  Ends— 
The  United  States  Shows  Its  Mettle,"  Mr. 
Drummond  stated  that  the  decision  will 
effectively  unify  the  country  behind  the 
President.  "It  was  a  painful  decision." 
he  wrote.  One  reason  for  its  necessity 
he  said,  waa  the  fact  that  "Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
confirmed  publicly  that  he  would  not  ne- 
gotiate until  after  unconditional  sur- 
render by  South  Vietnam  and  removal 
of  all  UJS.  forces." 

A  second  reason,  he  said,  waa  because 
"North  Vietnam  used  the  bombing  pause 
of  37  days  to  increase  the  flow  of  North 
Vietnamese  troops  across  the  border" 
into  South  Vietnam.  "Obviously-  Mr 
Drummond  adds,  "the  diplomatic  rea- 
sons for  continuing  the  pause  wert  ex- 
hausted." 

WWle  believing  that  to  resume  the 
bombing  was  not  a  "welcome  or  agree- 
able choice."  he  stated  that  the  alter- 
naOve  "of  yielding  South  Vietnam  and 
southeast  Asia  to  the  aggressor— would 
be  far  worse  for  the  United  States  and 
the  whole  free  world." 

The  column  Is  one  which  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  ponder  and  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
The  Lma,  Ends— Tia  UNrrro  SrAraa  Shows    , 
Its  Mettls 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 
The  instant  reaulta  of  Preaident  Johnaon'a 
resumption  of  bombing  North  Vietnam— be- 


'.^ 
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c»UM  Hanoi  r«j«ct«d  all  VS.  and  aU  oUier 
•Sorto.  to  nesottat* — will  be  tbem: 

It  will  effectlTely  unify  tb«  CongroM  be- 
hind wbaterer  la  needed  to  defend  8outb 
Vietnam. 

It  will  effectively  unify  the  country  behind 
the  hajd  declalona  the  Preeldent  will  have  to 
make  In  the  near  future. 

It  will  mean  that  the  United  SUtea  will  ln< 
creaae  tta  military  action*  at  every  level  In 
order  to  remove  Hanoi's  belief  it  can  win 
beMuae  we  will  become  hopelessly  divided, 
grow  vwuy,  and  dont  really  mean  to  stick 
It  out. 

It  will  leave  open  the  door  to  peace  talks 
anytime  Hanoi  so  chooses — aa  the  action  In 
taking  the  Issue  to  the  UN.  Security  CouncU 
shows. 

There  are  conclualve  reasons  why  the 
bombing  pause  could  not  be  continued  In- 
definitely without  aome  constructive  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi.  The  decision  was  never 
la  doubt.  It  was  a  painful  daclalon  but  not 
a  dliScult  on«  because  it  rested  on  two  facts : 

The  fact  that  Ho  Chi  IClnh  conflrmed 
publicly  that  he  would  not  negotiate  until 
after  unconditional  surrender  by  South  Viet- 
nam and  removal  of  all  U.S.  forces. 

The  fact  that  North  Vietnam  used  the 
bombing  pause  of  »7  daya  to  Increase  the 
flow  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  across  the 
border  and  to  Increase  the  level  of  Vletcong 
attacks  and  terror  In  South  Vietnam  to  a 
point  greater  In  number  than  ever. 

Obvloualy,  the  diplomatic  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  paiise  were  exhausted. 

There  will  of  course  be  some  dissident  and 
fear-laden  votcea  In  Congress.  A  democracy 
Is  never  unanimous.  Only  3  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  Congress  came  within  one  vote 
of  klUlng  the  draft.     But  now  the  leading 

advocates  of  continuing  the  bombing  pause 

Senata  Uajorlty  Leader  Mm  Mawsfiku)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Jlela- 
Uoos  Committee.  Wh-uam  PrLaaicHT-Anrm 
their  support  ot  the  President.  I 

And  how  will  the  AnMrtean  people  re- 
HxmiXf  Here,  too,  there  will  be  honest  dif- 
ferences which  the  Communists  see.  not  aa  a 
•ourca  ot  a  democracy's  strength,  "but  as  a 
■iNliiuas  on  which  they  continue  to  count. 
But  Just  before  the  President  announced  his 
declaloo.  Louis  Harris  sampled  public  opin- 
ion and  found  that  If  Hanoi  refused  to  talk 
peace,  the  American  people  would  support 
ths  resumption  of  bombing  by  more  than 
1  to  1.  His  survey  showed  that  60  percent  of 
the  country  would  back  a  VS.  force  of  600  - 
000  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

To  have  to  resume  the  bombing  la  not  a 
velcome  nor  agreeable  choice.  But  the  alter- 
naUve — of  yielding  South  Vietnam  and 
southeast  AaU  to  the  aggressor— would  be 
*»«'  *«*•  tcr  ths  Unltw!  States  and  the 
whole  free  world. 


PiHsb«rfk  Teath  Corps   PickU  Despair 
•ad  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTLVjUnA 

W  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  13.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  hun- 
dreda  of  young  people  In  my  home  city 
of  Pittsburgh  have  found  a  bright  new 
hope  for  their  futures  through  their 
work  since  last  August  in  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  OoriMw 

The  attrition  and  help  given  them 


haa  paid  off  not  only  In  turning  them 
away  from  lives  ot  bleak  despair  and 
crime  and  toward  educatloa  and  profita- 
ble endeavcx-,  H  haa  alao  provided  serv- 
ices to  the  entire  dty  and  its  population 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
available. 

I  fervently  hope  that  this  program  can 
continue  another  year  in  Pittsburgh  and 
In  other  cities  where  It  is  a  similar 
proven  success. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  progress  report  by  Pittsburgh 
Mayor.  Joseph  M.  Barr.  at  this  point  In 
the  RxcoRo: 

PiriaauBCH  NnoHsoaRooD  Tooth  Coaps 

Paocaxas  Rkport 

(By  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr) 

Since  Its  Inception  August  18.  1986.  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe  haa  been  a  two- 
way  boon  to  Plttabxirgh.  Toungsters.  who 
otherwise  may  not  have  been  employed,  have 
benefited  from  new-found  work  experience 
and  on-the-job  training.  At  the  same  time, 
the  city  and  Its  reeldenU  have  benefited  from 
new  projects  and  increased  services  which 
eould  not  have  been  done  without  Youth 
Corps  personnel. 

The  rucceas  of  the  program  Is  pointed  up 
by  the  many  requests  from  dty  departmenu 
and  Federal  agencies  for  additional  Youth 
Corps  workers. 

In  reporting  on  the  Youth  Corps.  I  would 
be  remiss  If  I  did  not  commend  \he  program 
coordinator.  Mrs.  Marlon  Flnkelhor.  The 
program's  success  Is  largely  a  result  o*  her 
ability  to  work  with  young  people  and  to 
understand  their  problems.  Under  her  skill- 
ful direction,  the  City's  Youth  Corps  has 
gained  recognition  as  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Nation. 

Youngsters  enrolling  In  the  Youth  Corpe 
have  received  the  following  services : 

1.  Intensive  Job  and  personal  counselling. 

a.  Comprehensive  medical  examinations 
by  the  Allegheny  Cotmty  Health  Department, 

3.  Aptitude  testing  by  the  Bureau  ot  Em- 
ployment Security. 

4.  Work-training  courses  in  various  city 
departments. 

6.  Special  services  by  the  Bureau  of  Reha- 
bilitation and  medical  clinics. 

6.  Job  placement  services  by  the  Bureau  ot 
Employment  Seciirlty. 

7.  Educational  assistance  through  pro- 
grams by  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Education. 

Through  the  counseling  service,  young- 
sters who  have  not  finished  high  school  are 
encouraged  to  return  to  school  in  the  eve- 
ning and  earn  their  diploma. 

We  are  partlciUarly  heartened  by  the  n- 
•ulta  of  this  counseling  effort  so  far.  Of 
the  638  youngsters  working  with  the  city, 
more  than  126  of  them  have  been  persuaded 
to  return  to  night  school  to  expand  their 
educaUon.  This  is  an  encouraging  example 
of  what  can  happen  when  youngsters  re- 
ceive some  attenUon  and  help. 

Youth  Corps  workers  have  also  benefited 
from  our  initial  medical  examinations, 
which  disclosed  previously  undetected  med- 
ical problems  among  one-half  of  the  young- 
sters. The  Allegheny  County  Health  De- 
partment referred  these  people  to  neighbor- 
hood clinics  for  treatment. 

Most  importantly,  the  Youth  Corps  has 
brought  new  hope  and  new  opportunity  to 
youngaters  whose  prospects,  until  now,  were 
dimmed  by  economic,  social  and  educational 
disadvantages. 

They  are  doing  useful  work  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  done  and  at  the  same 
time  gaining  the  experience  and  dignity  of 
working  for  a  living.  For  most  of  them 
this  Is  their  first  Job.  their  first  paycheck, 
and  the  first  time  that  anyone  has  paid  at- 
tention to  them  and  tried  to  help  them. 
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I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  our  Youth 
Corps  program  was  not  started  to  provide 
permanent  employment  for  any  youngster. 
On  the  contrary,  these  youngsters  must  reg- 
ister with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity for  placement  In  regular  Jobs  In  private 
Industry  or  for  placement  in  manpower  re- 
training programs. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  Youth  Corps 
boys  and  girls  are  carrying  out  a  wide  va- 
riety ot  meaningful  projects  for  the  dty. 
These  projects  include  the  foUowlng: 

1.  Youth  Corps  boys,  working  under  su- 
pervision of  the  department  at  lands  and 
buildings,  have  cleared  refuse  from  more 
than  30  lots  in  the  Hill  District.  Their 
work  has  enabled  the  dty  to  earmark  some 
of  these  lota  for  eventual  Improvement  as 
small   neighborhood   parklets. 

2.  Youngsters  assigned  to  the  department 
of  public  works  have  cleared  old  growth 
from  hillsides  throughout  the  city,  and  have 
cleaned  bridge  foundations,  rain  gutters  and 
catch  basins  wherever  this  work  was  needed. 
A  total  of  38  boys  have  worked  on  the  city's 
asphalt  repavlng  program.  All  in  ail.  Youth 
Corpe  boys  have  made  minor  Improvements 
to  more  than  600  city  streets. 

3.  During  the  winter  months,  Youth  Corps 
boys  wUl  be  at  work  cleaning  the  Interiors 
of  all  dty  buUdlngB.  Some  boys  will  also 
assist  In  minor  but  necessary  snow  removal 
work,  particularly  <«  bridges  and  cross- 
walks. 

4.  About  80  youngsters  are  working  as 
aids  In  recreation  centers  throughout  the 
dty.  Boys  working  with  the  bureau  of  parka 
have  undertaken  an  extensive  park-Improve- 
ment program,  Indudlng  the  clearing  of 
walks  and  trails,  a  tree  maintenance  pro- 
gram, and  the  cleaning  of"  park  buildings. 
Other  boys  are  assigned  to  duties  in  the  zoo, 
the  Aviary,  and  Phlppa  Conservatory. 

6.  Youn^ters  assigned  to  the  bureau  of 
traffic  planning  have  been  reeponsible  for  the 
painting  of  more  than  200  croeswalka,  a  30- 
percent  Increase  in  sign  installations,  and 
greater  eflldency  in  the  repair  of  parking 
meters.  Other  Youth  Corps  proJecU  In  this 
bureau  have  Included  71  traffic  counts.  58 
pedestrian  counto.  and  an  intenalve  traffic 
study  of  the  BrookUne  area. 

8.  Eight  youngsters  are  working  on  highly 
skilled  Jobs  in  the  department  of  city  plan- 
ning. One  boy  of  potenUal  college  caliber 
haa  worked  dosely  with  the  department's 
architect  on  drafting  and  planning. 

7.  Youngsters  with  clerical  skills  are  work- 
ing In  various  dty  offices  and  have  helped 
reduce  or  eliminate  filing  backlogs,  thereby 
enabling  these  offices  to  operate  with  greater 
efficiency. 

8.  Since  the  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government  permits  assignment  of  Youth 
Corps  youngsters  to  Federal  offloea,  about  20 
young  people  are  now  working  with  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  help  process 
the  seasonal  load  of  Income  tax  retiu-ns. 

9.  Arrangemente  have  been  made  with  the 
Leech  Farm  Veterans  Hoepltal  tat  an  Inten- 
sive work-training  program  for  potential  hos- 
pital personnel.  This  program  will  provide 
opportunities  for  girls  who  do  not  have  the 
neceasary  skills  for  clerical  work. 

To  sum  up.  the  city's  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  program  has  provided  hundreds  of 
young  adults,  whose  futures  seemed  blighted 
and  bleak,  with  new  hope  for  a  chance  to 
hold  a  Job  and  to  further  their  education. 

By  taking  these  youngsters  off  the  streets, 
we  are  also  reducing  the  likelihood  of  their 
lapsing  Into  the  delinquency  that  Idleness 
can  bring. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  response  of  these 
youngsters  to  the  program,  and  by  the  tan- 
gible results  of  their  work. 

I,  for  oD«.  am  convinced  that  the  Nelgh- 
boi^ood  Youth  Corps  has  proven  Itself  to  be 
a  vital  link  in  Pittsburgh's  antipoverty  effort. 
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For  Bombui;  Resunptioii  the  Need  Was 
Obvious 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  resumption  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  person- 
.  nel  and  Installations  came  after  a 
^  concerted  effort  over  many  weeks  by 
President  Johnson  to  seek  a  means 
whereby  this  tragic  conflict  cotild 
be  removed  from  the  fields  of  battle 
and  be  pursued  at  the  conference  table  In 
the  hopes  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  President 
Johnson  ordered  the  resumption  of  the 
bombings.  Nonetheless  the  decision  was 
his  to  make  and  it  was  made,  doubtlessly 
with  reluctance  and  heavy  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President's  decision 
has  drawn  significant  approval.  Among 
those  who  have  joined  In  approval  Is  the 
Nashville  Banner.  The  views  of  this 
paper  were  published  In  an  editorial 
dated  February  1.  1966,  and  entitled 
"Right,  Mr.  President:  For  Bombing  Re- 
sumption, the  Need  Was  Obvious." 

I  would  like  to  Insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagiies. 
Right,  Mb.  PaEsiDXNT — Foa  Bombing  Resump- 
tion, THK  Need  Was  Obvious 
It  was  not  an  impromptu  decision,  con- 
trived in  the  dark  and  spurred  by  impulse, 
that  sent  U.S.  bombers  back  into  action  over 
North  Vietnam  yesterday — ending  in  its  38th 
day  the  bombing  suspension  that  began  on 
Christmas  eve.     It  was  a  military  necessity; 
the  logical  and  only  effective  answer  to  that 
enemy's  contemptuous  disregard  of  America's 
sustained  effort  for  peaceful  settlement  at 
a  conference  table. 

President  Johnson  spelled  it  out  clearly 
In  his  calm  mesage  of  formal  announcement 
and  reasoned  explanaUon.  He  assuredly  haa 
the  majority  of  America  with  him  In  that 
decision;  for  to  the  bulk  of  this  constituency 
It  was — and  is — obvious  that  the  avenue  to 
peace  does  not  He  In  the  direction  of  over- 
tures to  Hanot  These  have  failed;  construed 
by  that  enemy  as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  in- 
decision. 

It  now  Is  clear  that  the  Vletcong  wants 
no  peace,  save  on  Its  own  terms,  amounting 
to  total  conquest.  That  would  be  D  S  sur- 
render—a repudiation  of  its  commltmente. 
and  the  turning  over,  ultimately,  of  all  Asia 
to  Communist  aggression. 

There  was  no  timidity  and  indecision  in 
the  President's  statement.  He  laid  it  on  the 
line,  exercising  again  a  prerogative  given  In 
the     congressional     resolution     of     August 


1964 — and  wltb-ithe  action  recommended  by 
comp>etent  advisers  including,  notably,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

With  that  decision  there  can  be  no  quarrel 
on  the  part  of  any  securlty-mlnded  Ameri- 
can, sensitive  to  the  facts  In  the  case  as 
restated.  One  paragraph  stands  out  by  way 
of  solemn  warning: 

"If  continued  Immunity  is  given  to  all 
that  supports  North  Vietnam  aggression,  the 
cost  in  lives — Vietnamese  lives  and  Ameri- 
can lives  and  allied  lives — ^wlll  be  greatly 
Increased." 

That  has  been  true  throughout  the  one- 
sided 37-day  cease-fire;  It  would  be  equally 
true  of  any  settlement  that  Installed  a  Vlet- 
cong Government  over  that  land,  to  break 
out  afresh  across  Asia  when  it  had  consol- 
idated its  strength  with  that  of  its  Com- 
munist partners  to  push  for  wider  conquest. 
The  Banner  opposed  that  VS.  commitment 
from  the  outset — objecting  to  an  advent\ire 
obviously  not  thought  through  at  the  time. 
But  once  involved  In  It,  and  engaged  in  the 
war  that  followed,  this  newspaper  has  em- 
phasized that  we  must  win  It.  Nothing  less 
than  victory  will  Justify  the  sacrifice  that 
already  has  been  made. 

President  Johnson  was  not  repudiating  the 
concept  of  honorable  peace — arrived  at  by 
any  avenue  of  reason.  He  went  to  great 
length  to  assure  contemporary  powers  of 
America's  willingness  to  present  the  Viet- 
namese issue  to  world  Judgment.  He  author- 
ized Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  to  submit 
it  to  a  review  by  the  UJ*.  Security  CouncU. 
He  gave  respectful  acknowledgment  to  Pope 
Paul's  urgent  suggestion  for  arbitration  by 
neutral  powers.  As  reiterated  In  the  course 
of  his  text,  top  VS.  diplomats  have  made  the 
rounds  of  the  world  in  these  ChrUtmas  and 
poet-Christmas  weeks,  expressing  America's 
willingness  to  negotute. 

America  wants  an  honorable  peace,  with 
guarantees  of  freedom  as  the  only  objective 
that  can  make  it  that.  That  is  the  VS.  pur- 
pose; it  wants  not  a  square  Inch  of  real  e»- 
tate,  or  captive  status  for  any  people  on 
earth. 

The  whole  world  knows  that,  and  charges 
to  the  contrary  are  Infamous. 

The  United  States  suspended  those  bomb- 
ings in  the  hope  that — sparing  North  Viet- 
nam the  punishment  that  was  occurring 

the  enemy  would  come  to  the  conference 
table.    The  hope  was  in  vain. 

That  is  why  the  bombings  have  resumed — 
a  foretaste  of  the  power  this  Nation  has  to 
crush  that  enemy  on  whom  peace  ovntures 
have  been  wasted. 

The  President  has  made  his  dedslon,  and 
It  was  the  right  one.  He  presented  the  case 
with  courage  and  candor;  with  due  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  but  with  a  pri- 
mary concern  where  it  belongs,  on  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  With  any  faUure 
to  meet  this  challenge,  that  very  default 
would  compound  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

America  has  the  resources  to  win  this 
war,  and  must  use  thMn  to  that  end. 

It  la  a  time-honored  ma.Tim  now  under- 
stood surely  by  thinking  men  everywhere, 
that  once  you  are  engaged  in  war  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory. 
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LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (V  a 
Code,  tiOe  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admln- 
Utratlon  of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR   SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  D.C.,  at  cost 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  60  percent:  Provided.  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  36  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized   bookdealera   and   quantity   pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shaU  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe   the    terms   and 
conditions  xmder  which  he  may  authorize 
the   resale  of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealera,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documento  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (VS.  Code,   titie  44,  sec.   72a 
Supp.  2).  ' 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recoko 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge  is  lo-' 
cated  in  room  H-H2,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wuibe  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  »t  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  t  cent  for  eight  pages  (minlmilm 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
Zt^r?^  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thU 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shaU  be  made 
?o,a?*^"   <^-®-  *'*^"'   ""•  ♦*•  ■<«•   150,  p. 
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Mr.  Pearson's  disclosure  contrasted  with 
ResourceB  Minister  I.alng's  recent  speeches 
which  were  critical  of  American  propoealB  to 
divert  Canadian  water,  but  did  not  rule  out 
such  arrangements. 

The  United  States  should  not  seek  a  solu- 
tion to  lt«  water  sources  by  looking  "sud- 
denly at  Canada  as  a  potential  source  of 
unlimited  quantities  of  fresh  water  which 
can  be  tapped  at  any  time."  Northern  Affairs 
Minister  Lalng  said  In  Ketchikan,  Alaska, 
Saturday,  the  flooding  of  extensive  areas  of 
Canada  "In  Itself,  Is  undesirable." 

"Even  If  some  return  accrued  to  Canada 
from  this  scheme,  It  may  not  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  nation  as  the  establishment  of  local 
Industries  and  a  local  population  to  use  the 
same  water  In  Canada." 

Conservative  Leader  Dlefenbaker  said  In 
a  speech  earlier  this  week  that  the  Uberals 
appeared  willing  to  "pull  the  plug  on  one  of 
our  most  vital  resources." 

However,  anothn'  Consen-atlve,  former 
agriculture  minister  Alvln  Hamilton  came 
out  strongly  for  water  exports  In  an  Inter- 
view In  British  Columbia  Friday. 

Increasing  U.S.  shortages  of  water  have  led 
the  Americans  to  cast  covetous  eyes  on  Can- 
ada's Immense  supplies  for  some  time.  But 
one  specific  proposal  seems  to  have  drawn 
the  most  attention. 

In  Red  Deer,  Robert  Thompson,  national 
social  credit  leader,  said  plans  to  discuss 
water  export*  to  the  United  States  are  out 
of  order  at  this  time. 

He  said  In  an  interview  Canada  must  first 
guarantee  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  Its 
own  needs.  An  extensive  study  of  demand 
and  resources  should  come  befcffe  any  talk 
of  exporting  water. 

The  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.,  of  Lob  Angeles 
and  New  York,  proposes  a  $100  billion  scheme 
Involving  collection  of  water  from  rivers  in 
British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  Alaska  that 
Is  now  draining  into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic. 
Trapped  In  giant  reservoirs.  It  would  be 
channelled  through  a  series  of  lifts,  and  tun- 
nels Into  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench.  It 
would  form  a  500-mlle  lake  from  Prince 
George  to  Libby.  Mont. 

Last  August  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
In  the  U.S.  Senate  calling  on  President  John- 
son to  urge  Canada  to  Join  the  United  State* 
In  referring  the  Parson's  plan  to  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Conunlsslon  for  a  report  on 
ita  technical  and  economic  feasibility. 

I  Prom    the    Western    Producer.    Saskatoon, 

S&sk..  Oct.  IS,  196S] 

Major  Topic  in  Campaign:   Shoctlo  Canada 

Sell  Water? 

One  of  the  big  subject*  in  the  Federal 
election  cami>algn  is  the  question  of  Canada's 
water  resources  and  whether  to  sell  them  to 
the  United  States  as  proposed  in  a  bundred- 
bllllon-dollar  scheme  by  a  private  American 
engineering  company. 

(Gen.  A.  O.  L.  McNaughton,  perhaps  Can- 
ada's greatest  authority  on  water  resources, 
recently  asked  Federal  political  parties  to 
make  their  stand  known  on  the  subject.) 

Prime  Minister  Pearson  on  October  15  an- 
nounced that  his  Government  1*  planning 
to  discus*  with  the  United  States  arrange- 
ments to  export  water  south  of  the  border. 

"Tills."  he  said,  "can  be  as  Important  as 
exporting  wheat  or  oil  or  anything  else — 
exporting  water — and  one  day  we'll  find  out 
how  Important  this  resource  Is." 

But  he  added  that  Canada  would  have  to 
be  "awfully  careful"  to  meet  Its  own  water 
needs  before  exporting  any. 

He  said  the  Americans  are  finding  that 
water  is  one  of  their  most  valuable  and  be- 
coming one  of  their  scarcest  resources.  Can- 
ada bad  "lots  of  water." 

"We  will  be  discussing  this  with  the  United 
States  who  are  very  anxious  to  work  out 
arrangement*  by  which  some  of  our  water 
resources  are  moved  down  south,"  he  said. 
"This  can  be  one  of  the  most  Important 
developments  in  our  history." 


The  Prime  Minister,  in  a  free-time  CBC 
telecast,  did  not  refer  to  recent  charges  by 
opposition  parties  that  the  Government 
plans  to  surrender  Canada's  water  resources 
to  the  United  States. 

Conservative  Leader  Dlefenbaker  said 
earlier  in  the  week  that  the  Liberals  appear 
willing  to  "pull  the  plug  on  one  of  our  most 
vital  resources."  And  he  pledged  that  a  Con- 
servative Government  would  oppose  water 
exports  or  diversions  to  the  United  States. 

New  Democratic  Party  speakers  have  been 
charging  that  U.S.  Interests  are  threatening 
to  swindle  Canada  of  her  water  and  power 
resources. 

Mr.  Pearson's  remarks  drew  fire  from  Social 
Credit  Leader  Robert  Thompson.  He  said 
the  plans  to  discuss  water  exports  with  Wash- 
ington are  "out  of  order"  at  this  tim,e. 

Canada  must  first  guarantee  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  for  Its  own  needs,  he  said.  An 
extensive  study  of  demand  and  resources 
should  come  before  any  talk  of  exporting 
water. 

He  added  that  If  Canada  had  sufficient 
water  to  meet  her  own  needs  then  It  would 
be  wrong  to  refuse  to  channel  some  to  the 
United  States.  But  he  didn't  think  anyone 
can  talk  about  exporting  It  "imtll  we  can 
guarantee  enough  tor  Canada,  not  Just  for 
the  next  10  years,  but  for  all  years." 

General  McNaughton,  former  chairman  of 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  InternatloiLal 
Joint  Commission  recently  referred  to 
NAWAPA  as  "a  monstrous  corporation  •  •  • 
which  would  be  formed  to  drain  our  re- 
sources from  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench 
andi  distribute  the  benefits  across  the 
continent." 

NAWAPA  stands  for  the  North  American 
Water  and  Power  Alliance,  the  brainchild  of 
the  Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York.  The  scheme  Involves  collection  of 
water  from  rivers  In  British  Columbia,  the 
Yukon,  and  Alaska. 

(Prom  the  Alberten,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Oct. 
18,  1965] 
The  Election  :  Water  fob  a  Continent 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  has  announced  he 
plans  talks  with  the  United  States  on  the 
feasibility  of  carrying  out  a  huge  water  ex- 
port program  exporting  water  from  northern 
Canada.  Three  seems  to  be  disagreement  In 
the  Liberal  as  well  as  In  the  Conservative 
camp  about  the  advisability  of  such  a 
scheme.  Now  under  study  Is  a  gigantic  river 
diversion  project  which  Is  claimed  to  sup- 
ply the  dwindling  Great  Lakes,  create  a 
cross-continent  navigable  waterway  and  Ir- 
rigate arid  parts  of  southern  United  States. 

[Prom  Electrical  World,  Oct.   18,   19651 

Canadian  Spokesman  Telljs  Politicians: 

Don't   Givk  UNmsD   States   Water 

A  warning  not  to  ship  clean  Canadian 
water  to  the  United  States  was  made  by  Gen. 
A.  L.  McNaughton,  former  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission. 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  Canadian  Club 
of  Montreal.  McNaughton  referred  to  the  re- 
cent Heeny-Merchant  report,  which  sug- 
gested Canada  and  the  United  States  work 
out  energy  and  resource  prcAlems  behind 
closed  doors.  Commenting  on  it,  he  said 
his  country  should  permit  technical  dis- 
cussions only  after  a  firm  Canadian  water 
policy  had  been  formed,  by  way  of  public 
discussion. 

He  termed  the  North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance,  an  organization  proposed  by 
a  Los  Angeles  engineering  firm,  as  a  "mon- 
strous corporation  •  •  •  which  would  be 
formed  to  drain  our  resources  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Trench  and  distribute  the 
benefits  across  the  continent  at  a  cost  of 
some  hundred  billion  dollars." 

The  supply  of  clean  water  in  the  United 
States  can  be  increased,  he  ccxnmented,  by 
a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem  of  pollu- 
tion.    "If  our  friends  to  the  south  have  a 


hundred  billion  dollars  to  spend  on  the  prob- 
lem, let  them  apply  it  where  a  permanent 
solution  would  result  for  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  the  extravagant  scheme  now  being  . 
touted  under  the  name  NAWAPA,  which 
would  disposses  Canada  of  her  water." 

A  no-export  policy  on  Canadian  water 
would  be  no  hardship  on  the  United  States, 
he  said.  "The  United  States  does  not  need 
clean  Canadian  water." 

[From  the  Fairbanks   (Alaska)    News  Miner. 

Oct.  18,  1965] 

Minister  Hits  Power  Alliance 

Ketchikan.— The    United    States    should 

not  seek  a  solution  to  Its  water  sources  by 

looking  "suddenly  at  Canada  as  a  potential 

source  of  unlimited  quantities  of  fresh  water 

which  ca  be  tapped  at  any  time,"  Northern 

Affairs    Minister    Arthur   Lalng   wrote    In    a 

speech  delivered  here  Saturday. 

Lalng  was  unable  to  api>ear  In  person  as 
scheduled  because  of  travel  problems. 

Lalng  said  he  was  referring  to  the  North 
American  Water  and  Power  Alliance,  a  $100 
billion  prgject  to  provide  the  western  United 
States  with  Canadian  water. 

The  huge  scheme,  brainchild  of  the  Ralph 
M.  Parsons  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York, 
Involves  the  collection  of  water  from  rivers 
In  British  Columbia,  the  Yukon  and  Alaska 
which  now  drain  Into  the  Pacific  and  Arctic 
Oceans. 

Trapped  in  giant  reservoirs,  water  would 
be  channeled  through  a  series  of  lift*  and 
timnels  Into  the  Rocky  Mountain  Trench. 
It  would  form  a  500-mlle  lake  from  Prince 
George,  B.C.,  to  Llbby.  Mont. 

Lalng,  who  wrote  the  speech  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Alaska  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  the  flooding  of  extensive 
areas  of  Canada  "in  Itself,  is  undesirable." 
"Even  if  some  return  accrued  to  Canada 
from  this  scheme,  It  may  not  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  Nation  as  the  establishment  of  local 
Industries  and  a  local  population  (o  use  the 
same  water  in  Canada. 

"We  are  becoming  more  and  more  aware 
of  the  potential  value  of  this  tremendous 
resource  and  It  is  certainly  not  our  Intention 
to  dispose  of  It  without  first  investigating  all 
alternative  tises  and  assessing  which  may 
be  of  most  benefit." 

Much  of  the  water  shortage  problem  In 
the  more  densely  populated  parts  of  North 
America  could  be  solved  by  adequate  plan- 
ning and  control. 

"In  particular  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
densely  populated  regions  will  realize  how 
valuable  fresh  water  can  be." 

Friday  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson  said 
In  a  television  broadcast  that  Canada  must 
be  careful  "not  to  alienate  this  great  re- 
source without  taking  care  of  our  own 
needs." 

Exporting  water  to  the  United  States  "can 
be  one  of  the  most  Important  developments 
In  our  history:  this  can  be  as  lmp>ortant  as 
exporting'  wheat,  or  oil,  or  anything  else 
•  •  •  and  one  day  well  find  out  how  Impor- 
tant this  resource  Is. 

"We  will  be  discussing  this  with  the  United 
States  who  are  very  anxious  to  work  out 
arrangements  by  which  some  of  our  water 
resources  are  moved  down  south,"  Pearson 
said. 

Lalng's  remarks  were  contained  In  a  text 
of  his  speech  rrieased  in  advance  of  delivery. 

RECESS  TO  MONDAY  NEXT  AT  11 
AM. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  entered, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess 
until  11  o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  ^6  minutes  p jn.)  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
until  Monday,  February  7,  1966.  at  H 
a.m. 


CIA   Defeaded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

,  or  TKXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  the  many  things  that  occupied 
my  attention  on  my  recent  trip  to  south- 
east Asia  was  the  caUber  of  CIA  person- 
nel who  briefed  me  there.  Prior  to  my 
departure  from  Washington,  I  had  re- 
ceived detailed  briefings  from  the  CIA 
to  give  me  a  better  grasp  of  the  problems 
I  would  see  In  the  area  The  briefings 
were  conducted  by  men  who  were  ob- 
viously expert  in  their  professions.  The 
Agency  men  in  the  field  to  whom  I 
talked  were  fully  knowledgeable  on  their 
subject  and  impressed  me  as  truly  very 
competent  representatives  of  this  Oov- 
ernment  and  of  their  profession. 

Officers  of  US.  Embassies  to  whom  I 
spoke  and  military  commanders  alike 
assiared  me  that  the  work  of  the  CIA  in 
that  part  of  the  world  was  fully  inte- 
grated Into  the  overall  US.  effort.  The 
Agency  Is  shouldering  a  full  share  of  the 
load  as  a  member  of  the  team.  I  have 
watched  them  work  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  an  Agency  which  has  a  tre- 
aaendous  responsibility  and  I  for  one 
certainly  wonder  at  anyone  who  would 
by  word  or  written  article  leave  the  in- 
ference that  this  Agency  was  less  than 
living  up  to  their  duty  and  responslblUty 
unless  they  had  sufficient  proof  to  do  so. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  articles 
written  on  the  quality  and  performance 
of  the  CIA  and  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include  these 
articles  : 

IKrom  the  Wkshington   (D.C.)    Poet    Jan    0 
I9MI 

CIA       MO«ALE       DkoPS CBitCK       INTILLIOKNCE 

PmnrisBioNAi.    Qvm   a   Top   Job   and   Di- 
KBCTO*  Is  C>mcizxs 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Certain  to  Impair  declining  morale  In  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Is  the  unan- 
nounced, unprecedented  decUlon  of  a  too- 
flight  profeaslonal  intelligence  man  to  resign 
as  Deputy  Director  for  IntelUgence  to  take 
a  leaser  Job. 

Ray  Cltoe  has  privately  informed  CIA  Chief 
WUUam  P.  (Red)  Rabom  that  be  wants  to 
relinquish  the  Agency's  foijrth-hlghest  post 
and  take  a  Oeld  Job  In  Europe.  His  decision 
comes  as  Rabom  Is  under  tocrwislng  Internal 
CIA  criticism  for  letting  morale  slip. 

Although  Cllne  disclaims  unhappiness  with 
Rabom  as  a  factor  In  his  unusual  departure 
colleagues  think  otherwise. 

Uor*  Important,  the  departure  of  the  crack 
Intelligence  professional  will  leave  a  rM>lag 
hole  la  the  ^Agency  at  the  very  time  that  In- 
ternal dtawtlsfaction  with  Rabom  Is  hlghert. 

The  quesUon  asked  in  Washington  Is  this- 
If   Rabom    (JiisUy   famed   as   the   father   at 


Appendix 

the  Polaris  mlssUe)  can't  prevent  the  flight 
of  a  professional  like  Cllne.  how  can  he  re- 
store to  his  Agency  the  high  morale  It  en- 
Joyed  under  former  Directors  Allen  Dulles 
and  John  McCone? 

Another  factor  lies  behind  Cllne's  decision 
his  Intimate  ties  to  McGeorge  Bundy,  who 
13  quitting  as  President  Johnson  s  t«p  nation- 
al security  aid  effective  February  38 

With  Bundy  as  the  chief  White  House  link 
to  CIA.  he  and  Cllne  were  In  the  thick  of 
supersecret  operations  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis.  It  was  Cllne  who  rushed 
the  arst  U  2  pictiu-es  of  ^vlet  mlssUes  In 
Cuba  to  Bundy  at  the  White  House  in  Oc- 
tober 1962.  Bundy  ran  them  upstairs  to 
President  Kennedy. 


February  4,  19 6G 
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CIA  Detenocd 
I  write  in  answer  to  Aichard  Brightsons 
letter  "Without  the  CIA"  (December  23(. 
Having  commenced  a  career  as  a  professional 
intelligence  omcer  some  30  years  ago  and 
served  subsequently  in  ONI.  OSS,  Battle 
Force  Pacific,  and  finally  more  than  a  decade 
as  an  official  of  the  CIA.  I  feel  strongly  that 
Mr.  Brlghtson'8  attack  on  the  competency 
of  CIAs  intelligence  analysU  and  estimative 
staff  must  be  answered  by  someone  not  be- 
mused by  the  tongue-in-cheek  whimsies  of 
James  Bond  and  "Uncle-  and  who  has  not 
only  read  more  than  a  short  sertallzaUon  of 
■The  Penkovsky  Papers."  but  actually  worked 
with  the  original  material. 

As  to  "suspicious-looking  sources"  and  Mr 
Brightsons  assumpUon  that  the  estimators 
do  not  have  access  to  the  sources : 

The  information  that  flows  into  the 
analytical  and  eetimaUve  process  comes  from 
a  wide  range  of  sources — all  varieties  of 
published  materials  and  foreign  broadcasts 
(66  foreign  Ung\iage8  in  dally  use),  pho- 
tography, travel  reports,  items  of  equipment, 
etc..  and,  of  course,  clandestine  agent  reports. 
The  evaluaUon  of  these  sources  and  the 
material  supplied  is  performed  by  experts, 
and  in  the  case  of  agent  reports  by  those 
case  officers  who  are  closest  to  the  agent  net 
in  question.  All  reports  are  accurately  rated 
as  to  reliability  of  the  source  and  as  to  the 
credlblUty  of  the  material.  If  the  need 
arises,  there  are  not  many  cases  where  the 
Intelligence  analyst  cannot  be  put  directly 
in  touch  with  the  source 

As  to  the  competence  of  the  analyst  and 
estimators— those  "individuals  without  an 
immediate  and  intimate  working  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter": 

Within  the  Board  of  National  atlmatee 
and  Its  staff  are  prepared  the  periodic  and 
•d  hoc  estimates  which  go  to  the  senior 
policy  level  in  State  and  Defense,  to  the 
NaUonal  Security  Council,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Uany  of  the  men  on  the  Board  and 
Its  staff  date  their  intelligence  experience 
from  the  early  days  of  06S,  almost  a  quarter 
century  ago,  others  have  come  to  the  CIA 
from  the  military  IntelUgence  aerrlces  and 
from  the  senior  level  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. Better  thaji  90  percent  have  ad- 
vanced academic  degrees  In  fields  of  hutory. 
poUUcal  science,  or  economics,  dirwcUy 
pertinent  to  their  work. 

About  76  percent  have  enhanced  their  ar«a 
and  subject  knowledge  by  residence  overseas 
In  addlUon.  the  CBA  for  yean  has  had  In 
operation  a  program  o<  sending  analysU 
overseas  on  famlllarlBaUon  tours  to  compen- 
sate for  lack  o*  foreign  vasldence.  TbeM  all 
ars  men  or  dedication  and  highest  compe- 


tence, who  have  individually  devoted  the  ma- 
jor portion  of  their  mature  lives  to  the  study 
of  the  area  or  subject  with  which  they  now 
deal. 

What  new  "more  legitimate  information- 
gathering  operation."  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Brighton.  cotUd  possibly  acquire  such  a 
wealth  of  t&lent  and  how  long  would  it  take? 
Decades  certainly. 

Finally,  perhaps  I  might  suggest  to  Mr, 
Brightson  (and  to  others  of  like  thinking) 
that  Instead  of  James  Bond,  they  read  with 
some  attenlon  such  authoritaUve  books  as 
Allen  Dulles  "Oaft  of  Intelligence"  and 
Sherman  Kent's  "Strategic  Intelligence."  be- 
fore recommending  abolition  of  the  iwesent 
order  and  a  possible  return  to  the  Intelligence 
chaos  of  the  pre-World  War  n  era. 

PHai.n»  O.  Stsonc. 
Haktland.  Vt. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC  )   Star,  Dec    19 
19651 
Rxn-r  TO  CxrncisM  or  CIA 
(By  Carl  T.^towan) 
Pity    the    poor    old    Central    IntelUgence 
Agency  (CIA),    it  is  the  perennial  whipping 
boy  of  columnists  and  Congressmen  and  of 
Just  about  every  foreign  dictator  seeking  to 
divert  attention  from   his  own  crookedness 
or  ineptitude. 

As  one  who  knows  a  bit  about  CIA  (which 
most  of  Its  crtUcs  decidedly  do  not).  I  get 
a  UtUe  sick  or  sseing  it  badgered  and  abused 
by  Just  about  everylxxly  capable  of  scratch- 
ing out  a  sentence  or  calling  a  press  confer- 
ence. 

Now  this  may  be  interpreted  as  my  being 
in  favor  of  sin  (which  most  people  are),  but 
put  me  on  record  as  saying  CIA  does  a  pretty 
darned  good  Job  of  protecting  not  only  U  S. 
security  but  that  of  many  weaker  countries 
all  over  the  world  as  well. 

True.  It  makes  mistakes.  Big  ones.  But 
only  at  about  the  same  rate  that  the  State 
Deportment,  the  Defense  Department,  the 
White  House  or  my  old  agency,  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Agency  makes  booboos. 

And  you'd  be  hard  pressed  to  convince 
me  that  CIA's  ratio  of  incompetents  Is  any 
higher  than  that  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Those  who  leap  to  the  firing  line  when 
they  discover  It's  always  open  season  on  CIA 
seem  to  Ignore  one  Inescapable  fact:  A  good 
intelligence  system  has  become  as  crucial 
to  naUonal  security  as  an  army,  or  air  force 
or  an  arsenal  of  powerful  weapons. 

The  foreigners  criticizing  ciA  most  (the 
Russians,  President  Kwame  Nkrumah  of 
Ghana,  etc.)  know  this  and  nobody  expends 
more  effort  than  they  do  trying  to  perfect 
their  cloak-and-dagger  operaUons. 

What  we  ought  not  forget  U  that  in  many 
critical  situations  these  last  few  years,  the 
United  States  has  been  able  to  make  the 
correct  decision  to  guarantee  our  security 
because  CIA  had  secured  Information  that 
our  enemies  thought  we  could  not  possibly 
possess.  The  Cuban  missiles  crisis  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  must  concede  that 
CIA  is  at  a  critical  point  in  lu  history  Not 
only  u  It  scorned  the  worid  over,  but  the 
•tandard  device  for  discrediting  the  Peace 
Corps  TOLA  and  other  American  agencies  Is 
to  link  them  to  the  CIA. 

During  a  recent  tour  of  East  Africa  and 
southeast  Asia,  It  was  made  clear  to  me  that 
suspicion  and  fear  of  the  CIA  has  become 


a  sort  of  Achilles  heel  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

This  may.  seem  to  JusUfy  the  attacks  on 
CIA  In  Congress  and  elsewhere  but  the  truth 
U  Just  the  opposite.  The  homegrown  critics 
are  100  times  more  to  blame  for  the  wild 
and  IrraUonal  foreign  fear  of  CIA  than  is 
the  Agency  Itself. 

A  Ghana  official  recently  was  lamenting 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  denied  a  food 
request  because  Nkrumah  published  a  book 
attacking  -CIA  and  labeling  Just  about  every 
American  who  ever  put  foot  in  Ghana  as  a 
CIA  spy. 

"Are  you  surprised  that  Americans  would 
react  unfavorably  to  this  kind  of  attack?" 
I  asked. 

"We  are  surprised  that  you  would  direct 
your  anger  at  us,"  said  the  Ghana  envoy. 
"Our  President  took  practically  everything 
he  wrote  out  of  American  books  and  other 
publications." 

At  a  dinner  In  Lusaka,  the  Vice  President 
of  Zambia  began  conversation  by  asking  me 
to  give  him  an  appraisal  of  "The  Invisible 
Government,"  a  book  by  two  of  my  Journal- 
istic colleagues  about  so-called  CIA  cloak- 
and-dagger  operations  abroad. 

I  ducked  the  question  by  commenting: 
"I  only  wish  CIA  were  capable  of  half  the 
things  for  which  It  U  blamed  or  praised." 

Several  Zamblan  cabinet  members  refused 
to  let  n:>e  duck,  however,  and  I  soon  foxmd 
myself  caught  in  a  wild  discussion  with 
people  who  beUeve  fervently  that  CIA  Is 
in  the  business  of  overthrowing  and  Instal- 
ling governments  all  over  the  world— without 
the  approval  <w  knowledge  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  President. 

I  later  learned  that  every  top-  and  middle- 
level  Zamblan  official  had  been  Instructed 
to  read  "The  Invisible  Government,"  Andrew 
Tully's  book  '"The  <3IA."  and  Morris  West's 
new  book.  "Ilie  Ambassador." 

I'm  not  naive  enough  to  suggest  that  nevra- 
men  and  authors  stop  writing  about  CIA. 
Our  society  is  naturally  Intolerant  of  secrecy 
(which  any  good  Intelligence  operaUon  re- 
quires), so  the  questioning  and  crtUclsm 
will  go  on. 

But  it  would  sure  help  If  some  of  the 
critics  conceded  tUat,  whether  we  like  clan- 
destine Intelligence  operaUons  or  not.  they 
are  Indispensable  In  this  crazy,  crooked  bel- 
licose world  In  which  we  Uve. 
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Cleon  Throclunortoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRISON  A.  WILLIAMS,  JR. 

or  ne:w  jkrset 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  4.  1966 

Mr.'  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  there  is  a  saying  to  the  effect 
that  a  man  can  best  be  judged  by  his 
contribution  to  society— the  heritage  he 
leaves  to  the  culture.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  last  year,  a  great  man  died  and 
left  a  record  of  30  years  of  artistic  crea- 
tions to  the  theater  world.  This  man 
who  contributed  so  substantially  to  the 
theater  arts  was  Clecm  Throckmorton 
whose  nephew  Is  one  of  my  staff  members! 

His  mother,  Roberta  Cowing,  who  was 
for  some  years  an  artist  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  gave  him  the  spark 
he  needed  to  go  on  to  the  greatness  which 
has  been  chronicled  In  theater  history 
Cleon  Throckmorton  was  bom  In  Abse- 
con.  N.J.     His  early  years  were  spent 


m  Atlantic  City  and  Washington,  DC. 
After  his  formal  education,  he  became 
part  of  the  experimental  theater  group 
in  the  Provlncetown  Playhouse,  where  he 
designed  such  outstanding  sets  for  Du- 
Bose  Heyward's.  "Porgy,"  and  Eugene 
O'Neill's.  "Emperor  Jones."  In  Hoboken, 
N.J..  Throckmorton  and  Ciiristopher 
Morley  produced  satirical  revivals  of  the 
early  gaslight  era — complete  with  pea- 
nuts— and  hisses  for  the  villain  and 
cheers  for  the  heroes. 

After  spending  much  of  this  creative 
life  at  his  studio  In  Greenwich  Village 
and  the  Baliamas,  he  finally  came  back 
home  to  New  Jersey  some  years  ago, 
where  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  semire- 
tirement  until  his  death  last  October. 
The  theater  world  will  sadly  mourn  the 
loss  of  this  genius  of  design,  who  was 
known  to  his  friends  as  Throck.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  my  remarks 
and  the  news  stories  of  his  death  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Oct.  25,  1965] 
Cleon  Thhockmortok,  68.  Dead;  Designed 
O'ttEtLL  Stags  Settings 
Atlantic  Cttt.  October  24.— Cleon  Throck- 
morton, a  stage  designer  who  worked  closely 
with  Eugene  O'Neill,  and  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  advancing  the  art  of  scenic  de- 
sign, died  last  night  at  the  Atlantic  City 
Hospital.  He  was  68  years  old  and  lived  In 
recent  years  at  33  South  North  Carolina  Ave- 
nue. 

When  "Emperor  Jones"  opened  at  New 
York's  Macdougal  Street  Theater  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  1920.  It  unveiled  the  work  not  only  of 
a  major  new  American  playwright,  Eugene 
O'Neill,  but  also  of  a  new  and  Important 
stage  designer.  Cleon  Throckmorton. 

Prom  that  opening  until  recent  years,  Mr. 
Throckmorton  was  one  of  a  handful  of  men 
who  dominated  stage  design  In  American 
theater.  His  designs  contributed  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  theater  in  which  stage  settings 
were  instrumental,  even  essential,  ^to  the 
work  of  interpreting  the  play. 

In  the  1920's.  Mr.  Throckmorton  became  so 
busy  and  so  prominent  that  his  name,  it  was 
said,  appeared  on  Broadway  playbills  with  a 
frequency  exceeded  chiefly  by  the  Are  com- 
missioner. 

His  Greenwich  Village  studio  became  a 
gathering  spot  for  theater  celebrities,  and 
Mr.  Throckmorton's  parties — and  his  imita- 
tion of  Queen  Victoria— delighted  Noel  Cow- 
ard, Normal  Bel  Geddes  and  others. 


GSEW  trP  IN  sodth 


Over  the  stairs  of  his  West  Third  Street 
studio  In  New  York,  hung  the  crucifix  and 
the  Image  that  had  hung  on  the  walls  of  the 
set  for  O'Neill's  "The  Fountain."  Nearby  was 
the  drum  from  "Emperor  Jones,"  whose  stri- 
dent notes  were  heard  throughout  the 
drama.  There  were  many  other  props  and 
memorabilia  from  the  O'Neill  dramas. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  was  bom  October  18, 
1897.  the  son  of  Ernest  Upton  and  Roberta 
Cowing  Throckmorton.  He  spent  much  of 
his  early  Ufe  In  the  South,  and  there  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  life  and  customs  that  helped 
him  in  later  years  when  he  designed  the  sete 
for  such  plays  as  Dorothy  and  Du  Bose  Hey- 
ward's "Porgy"  and  O'Neill's  "All  God's 
Chillun  Oot  Wings." 

As  a  young  man,  Mr.  Throckmorton  studied 
engineering  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  and  then  continued  his  studies 
at  George  Washington  University. 

After  his  graduation  from  college,  however, 
he  met  George  Cram  (Jig)  Cook  of  the 
Provlncetown  Players.  The  young  Throck- 
morton was  offered  a  role  In  the  forthcoming 
"Emperor  Jones."  but  before  he  began  acting, 
the  Provlncetown  group  changed  their  minds 
and  asked  him  to  design  the  sets.  Mr. 
Throclunorton  accepted. 

During  hU  career  Mr.  Throckmorton  de- 
signed the  sets  for  about  600  plays.  His 
scenic  designs  for  "Emperor  Jones"  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
And  some  of  his  highly  acclaimed  designs 
were  in  the  plays  "The  Hairy  Ape."  "The 
Bride  of  the  Lamb."  "Burlesque,"  "Criminal 
at  Large"  and  "Allen  Com." 

Mr.  Morley's  and  Mr.  Throckmorton's 
efforts  as  the  Hoboken  Theatrical  Company. 
Inc..  deUghted  many  theater  goers  and  critics 
Their  long-run  hits  at  the  Old  Rlalto  and 
Lyric  Theaters  Included  Dion  Bouclcaulfs 
"After  Dark." 

"BLESS  ITS  ANCIENT  BOAEOS" 


F1X)WERIN0     or     KOBOKElf 

In  the  late  1920'8  and  through  the  depres- 
sion. Mr.  Throckmorton— "Throck"  to  his 
friends — Joined  Christ<^her  Morley  In  pro- 
ducing revivals  of  American  plays  of  the  gas- 
light era. 

Enacted  in  Hoboken,  NJ..  the  revivals— 
especially  the  musical  "The  Black  Crook."— 
attracted  the  world  of  society  and  other 
celebrities  across  the  Hudson  River  and  led 
to  a  brief  cultural  flowering  for  Hoboken. 

The  depression,  however,  forced  Mr. 
Throckmorton  to  sell  hU  relics.  In  1930. 
he  parted  wim  numerous  personal  stage 
properties  from  his  Theater  Guild  shows  and 
his  Arthtir  Hopkins  productions. 

As  the  props  were  sold.  Mr.  Throckmorton 
looked  back  on  a  period  In  the  theater  that 
had  given  rise  to  because  of  O'NeUl,  some- 
thing of  a  revolution  In  the  American  drama. 

"I  hate  to  part  with  all  these  props,"  he 
■aid  at  the  time  "but  therre  really  not  good 

to  eat,  and  with  the  depreasloa  and  aU " 

he  bnAe  off. 


"Even  U  the  Old  Rlalto  does  not  succeed  " 
wrote  Brooks  Atkinson  in  the  New  York 
Times,  "it  Is  apparent  that  its  managen  are 
not  overwhelmed  by  the  gravity  of  their 
task. 

"The  Hofbrau  is  nearby,  dwarfed  by  steam- 
ship spars  at  the  foot  of  the  street.  The 
Continental  Hotel  Is  across  the  way.  Round 
the  comer  Is  the  Travelers  Rest.  The  pro- 
gram declares.  'You  are  always  8ur«  of  good 
entertainment  at  the  Old  Rlalto.  bless  its 
ancient  boards."  Or  across  the  streets  bless 
Its  stained  tables." 

After  Hoboken,  Mr.  Throckmorton  and  Mr. 
Morley,  the  author,  playwright,  and  lecturer 
produced  plays  In  the  Mlllpond  Playhouse 
at  Roslyn,  Long  Island.  Including  ^  crtu- 
caUy  acclaimed  production  of  the  "Trojan 
Horse." 

In  the  1941-42  season,  Mr.  Throckmorton 
also  did  the  setUngs  for  "The  Russian  Peo- 
ple," "Mr.  Sycamore."  and  Saroyan's  "Across 
the  Board  on  Tomorrow  Momlng"  and  "Talk-- 
ing  to  You." 

WhUe  Uvlng  in  Greenwich  Village,  Mr. 
Throckmorton  was  active  in  outdoor  com- 
munity parties.  One,  complete  with  hog- 
calUng  and  country  dances,  raised  money  for 
the  Spanish  Loyalist  cause.  Another  during 
World  War  n,  aided  United  States  service- 
men. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  Is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Juliet  St.  John  Brenon. 

[From     the     New     York     Herald-Tribune, 

Oct.  25,  1965] 

Cleon  Thkockmoston,  Designed  600  Srrs 

Atlantic  Crrr. — Cleon  Throckmorton,  69. 

the  implsh-looklng,  roly-poly  scenic  designer 

who  did  original  sets  for  nearly  600  Broadway 

plays,  Including  "The  Emperor  Jones."  "The 

Hairy    Ape."    "In    Abraham's    Bosom"    and 

"Porgy."  died  Saturday  night  In  Atlantic  City 

Hospital,  six  days  aft«  eutttxing  a  stroke. 


W^^s^ 
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In  tbe  loao's  and  1930's  during  the  peak  of 
his  career,  be  designed  aeU  for  la  or  13  pro- 
ductions a  seaaon. 

Hla  spectacular  rlae  aa  a  designer  dated 
from  1920.  when  be  waa  almoat  yanked  bodily 
from  Waablngton.  DC.  by  Eugene  ONelU. 
George  Cram  Cook  and  other  guiding  lights 
of  the  famed  Provlncetown  Theater,  after 
they  had  discovered  him  there. 

Mr.  Throckmorton,  in  the  Capital,  fresh  out 
of  Carnegie  Tech  with  a  degree  In  engineer- 
ing, had  engaged  In  a  dalliance  with  paint- 
ing, which  led  him  to  "the  perfect  marriage 
of  the  two  professions — set  designing." 

His  work  In  a  production  of  Rldgely  Tor- 
rence's  "Simon  the  Cyrenlan"  for  players  at 
Howard  University  won  the  admiration  of  the 
Provlncetown  group. 

His  first  New  Tork  production,  the  sketches 
and  set  for  which  he  finished  In  three  days, 
opened  November  1.  1930 — ONelll's  "Em- 
peror Jones." 

At  Provlncetown.  he  went  on  to  do  O'NelU's 
"All  Ood's  Chlllun  Got  Wings"  (1924)  and 
Paul  Green's  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  "In 
Abraham's  Bosom"  (1926).  DuBose  Hey- 
ward's  "Porgy"  appeared  in  1927  at  the  Guild. 

His  other  productions  Included  "The 
Makropolous  Secret."  "Rendezvous."  "Is  Life 
Worth  Living?  "  "The  Dark  Hours."  "Spring- 
time for  Henry."  "Noah."  "Curtain  Call." 
"Edondo."  "Penny  Arcade."  and  "Three's  a 
Crowd,"  tbe  latter  starring  Fred  Allen.  Llbby 
Holman.  and  Clifton  Webb. 

As  an  artist.  Mr.  Throckmorton's  reputa- 
tion was  that  of  a  designer  who  worked  Vlth 
incredible  speed,  amazing  facility  and  an  In- 
stinct for  making  his  seU  capture  the  intent 
of  the  playwright. 

"He  knew  Immediately  what  a  playwright 
was  driving  at  and  possessed  a  great  gift  for 
summing  it  up  quickly  in  a  sketch,"  said  a 
theater  personality  who  knew  his  work  well. 

UntU  the  onset  of  World  War  II,  the  de- 
signer maintained  a  huge  studio  on  Third 
Avenue  staffed  with  assistants  to  help  him 
turn  out  bis  sets. 

He  also  designed  and  built  the  Westport 
(Conn.)  Country  Playhouse. 

Mr.  Throckmorton's  Broadway  output  be- 
gan to  decrease  in  the  1940's.  and  he  later 
went  Into  virtual  retirement. 

At  tbe  time  of  his  death  he  was  artist  in 
residence  for  a  hotel  in  AtlanUc  City.  He 
lived  with  his  wife,  the  former  Juliet  St. 
John  Brenon,  his  only  survivor. 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Journal-American, 
Oct.  as,  1966) 

Cl*on  Trxocxmorton.  68:   Nona)  Stags 
DiBXCNn 

When  the  final  tidily  waa  made.  Cleon 
Throckmorton,  one  of  America's  leading 
stage  designers,  had  done  the  sets  for  some 
600  plays,  including  much  of  Eugene  O'NeUl's 
work. 

It  aU  reportedly  began  with  a  •SO  bet  that 
be  made  one  night  in  a  Washington  restau- 
rant— and  won.  Mr.  Throckmorton,  who 
had  been  trained  aa  an  engineer,  made  the 
bet  with  some  artists,  after  an  argument 
about  the  relatiu  dUBcultlee  of  succeeding 
In  art  and  engineering. 

T7SK  OF  FAurrs 

"I  bet  I  could  become  an  artist  within  a 
year,"  Mr.  Throckmorton  said  impulsively  at 
the  height  of  the  heated  discussion. 

The  bet  was  set  at  the  900  figure,  with  the 
stipulation  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  he 
must  have  a  painting  on  exhibition  in  the 
Kennlal  EzpoelUon  of  Contemporary  Artists 
which  was  to  take  place  In  Washington. 

Thm  engineer  went  at  his  task,  with  engi- 
neering thoroughness,  by  drawing  everything 
within  sight  each  day  for  8  hours.  Later,  he 
Iwuned  all  he  could  about  using  paints. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  two  of  Mr. 
nutxkmorton^  paintings  were  accepted  by 
Um  Kzpositlon. 

Prom   painting,    it  was  only  one  step   to 


HABD   TASKS 

Mr.  Throckmorton,  68,  died  Saturday  night 
In  AtlanUc  City  Hospital,  and  his  friends  re- 
called that  he  also  had  made  good  use  of  his 
engineering  training  in  his  theatrical  carew. 

When  he  opened  a  studio,  he  advertised 
himself  as  "specializing  in  dllBc\ilt  tasks  for 
itoe  theater  that  require  the  combination  of 
the  artist  and  the  engineer." 

Mr.  Throckmorton's  scenic  designs  for 
O  "Nelll's  "Emperor  Jones, "  which  launched 
his  new  career  in  1920.  were  exhibited  at  the 
museum  of  modern  art.  Other  particularly 
noted  designs  of  his  were  In  '"ITie  Hairy  Ape." 
"The  Bride  of  the  Lamb."  "Burlesque."  "Crim- 
inal at  Large, "  and  "Allen  Cofn  " 

CATMEKING    PLACE 

His  Greenwich  Village  studio  became  a 
gathering  place  for  celebrities  of  the  theater. 
In  recent  years  he  lived  in  retirement  in  At- 
lantic City. 

In  the  late  1020*8  and  through  the  de- 
pression, he  also  had  collaborated  with 
Christopher  Morley  to  produce  revivals  of 
American  plays  at  the  Old  RIalto  Theater  in 
Hoboken.  Later,  they  produced  plays  at  the 
MlUpond  Playhouse  In  Boslyn.  LI. 

Mr.  Throckmorton's  wife,  Juliet,  survives. 

Ci,xoN  Thsockmorton.  Noted  Stage  Designer 

Cleon  Throckmorton.  60.  noted  stage  de- 
signer, died  In  Atlantic  City  HosplUl  Satur- 
day after  a  short  illness. 

He  was  born  in  Absecon.  grew  up  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  attended  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  received  a  degree  In  en- 
gineering In  1923  from  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology.  Pittsburgh. 

He  came  Into  prominence  In  the  theater 
when  he  was  associated  with  Eugene  O'Neill 
In  the  Provlncetown  Playhouse.  He  designed 
all  the  seto  for  the  early  O'Neill  plays  at 
Provlncetown  and  continued  the  association 
for  O'Neill  plays  produced  by  the  Theater 
Guild  in  New  York.  Including  "The  Emperor 
Jones. "  "The  Hairy  Ape. "  and  "'Beyond  the 
Horizon." 

His  most  famous  design  was  for  "Porg^"  and 
the  original  designs  were  used  for  the  Gersh- 
win musical  version.  "Porgy  and  Bees." 

Trockmorton  also  did  sets  for  the  first 
Tennessee  WilUams  play.  "BatUe  of  Angles," 
and  created  or  executed  the  sets  for  more 
than  600  Broadway  plays  and  musicals.  He 
designed  four  editions  of  the  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies.  For  Flo  Zlegfeld,  he  designed 
one  of  the  Follies  seU. 

Throckmorton  designed  and  built  the 
Westport  Theater  In  Connecticut:  Cape  Play- 
house at  Dennis  on  Cape  Cod.  and  Cherry 
Lane  Theater  In  New  York. 

In  the  1920's.  with  his  intimate  friend 
Christopher  Morley.  he  produced  "The  Black 
Crook."  at  the  theater  they  founded  In  Ho- 
boken. 

Throckmorton  was  also  the  first  art  direc- 
tor of  the  Columbia-  Broadcasting  System  In 
the  early  days  of  television. 

As  an  artist,  he  exhibited  paintings  In 
many  of  the  leading  art  galleries  oX  the 
world. 

In  1950  Throckmorton  was  called  back 
from  Bermuda,  where  he  had  been  directing 
a  theater  for  6  years,  to  do  the  sets  for  the 
Caribbean  Carnival  at  Chalfonte-Haddon 
HaU  in  Atlantic  City.  Since  that  time  he  had 
been  artUt-ln-resldence  at  Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall,  creating  the  elaborate  sets  for  the 
French  and  South  Seas  weekends. 

Throckmorton  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Ju- 
liet St.  John  Branon  Throckmorton. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  35,  1066) 
--  Cleon  Throckmorton.  69,  who  gained  prom- 
inence as  a  set  designer  for  Playwright  Eu- 
gene O'Neill,  whom  he  Joined  at  the  Province- 
town  Playhouse  in  Massachusetts  and 
prepared  the  sets  for  "Emperor  Jones."  "The 
Hairy  Ape.'"  and  "Beyond  the  Fringe,"  which 
were  later  produced  by  the  Theater  Guild  in 


New  York,  In  early  days  of  television  became 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  first  art 
director;  in  Atlantic  City. 
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Defease  Act  ReTiew  Should  Be  Made 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ent military  organization  of  the  United 
States  was  fixed  by  the  Defense  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1958.  Events  during  the 
tenure  of  the  present  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  given  rise  to  suggestions  that 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  review  the  act 
to  determine  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  many  of  Its  provisions.  This  matter 
is  intelligently  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing item  which  appeared  In  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  on  January  14 : 
Senatoe  Stennis  Favors  Review  of  Defense 
Act 
(By  Virginia  W.  KeUy) 

Washington.  January  13. — Senator  John 
C.  Stennis.  Democrat  of  Mississippi,  Is  fa- 
vorably inclined  to  a  review  of  the  Defense 
Reorganization  Act  of  1958,  which  gives  great 
powers  to  the  Defense  Secretary. 

He  said  that  the  years  since  enactment 
have  provided  a  broad  spectrum  of  data  but 
that  a  metlctrtous  analysis  would  be  neces- 
sary before  Congress  could  determine 
whether  the  law  should  be  amended. 

Second-ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  chairman  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee.  Senator  Sten- 
nis, in  1965.  acted  as  Defense  Appropria- 
tions Subconunlttee  chairman. 

A  few  days  ago.  Representative  Craig 
HosMER.  Republican  of  California,  senior 
House  Republican  on  the  Joint  C!ommlttee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  asked  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  chairman,  Representative 
L.  Mendeij.  Rivebs,  Democrat  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  hold  hearings  on  the  1958  law. 

Mr.  Rive«s  Is  sympathetic  to  the  idea  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  ■  Committee  is 
thinking  along  these  lines. 

Representative  Rivers.  Senator  SrENNis, 
and  Representative  Hobmcr  are  among  the 
legislators  who.  at  times,  have  been  severely 
critical  of  Defense  Secretary  McNamara. 

Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  made 
the  proposals  to  President  Eisenhower  which 
resulted  In  the  1958  law. 

The  admlraj's  critics  charged  that  he 
wanted  power  centralized  In  the  Defense 
Secretary  as  an  administrative  weapon  over 
the  military  services. 

This  week.  Admiral  Radford  told  this  re- 
porter that  the  services  would  not  cooperate 
voluntarily  and  that  a  statute  was  necessary 
to  compel  them  to  do  so. 

He  does  not  think  the  law  ne^ds  amending 
to  water  down  the  Defense  Secretary's 
power. 

Admiral  Radford  said  the  Defense  Secre- 
tary's arbitrary  policies  are  reminiscent  of 
thoee  of  former  Defense  Secretary  Louis 
Johnson.  In  the  Truman  administration,  who 
boasted  that  he  would  "knock  heads  to- 
gether." 

After  Secretary  Johnson  left  Government, 
he  realized  he  had  been  pnistaken  in  his  ap- 
proach. Admiral  Radford  said. 

The  admiral  recalled  that  Thomas  Gates. 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  in  1958.  bitterly 
opposed  the  Reorganization  Act,     But  when       i 


Mr.  Gates  became  Defense  Secretary  In  1969, 
he  thought  the  additional  power  was  neces- 
sary. 

Admiral  Radford  said,  "Tom  Gates  never 
misused  the  power.  The  responsibility  rests 
with  each  President  to  choose  carefully  a 
Defense  Secretary. 


A  Memorial  Tribute  to  the  Late  President 
William  McKinley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  LAUSCHE 

or  oRio 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  4,  1966 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  January  29,  the  Kiwanls  Club 
of  Canton,  Ohio,  held  a  wreath-laying 
ceremony  at  the  McKlnley  National 
Monument  in  honor  of  the  123d  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  President  McKlnley. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  out- 
line of  the  program,  together  with  the 
memorial  tribute,  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  program 
outline  and  tribute  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Canton      Kiwanib      Clitb      Wreath-Latino 
Ceremont  at  McKiNiKT  National  Memo- 
rial, January  29,  1966 

The  Kiwanls  Club  of  Canton,  Ohio,  held  a 
wreath  laying  ceremony  at  the  tomb  of  the 
late  President  William  McKlnley  on  Satur- 
day, January  29,  1966.  In  honor  of  the  123d 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this  great 
American, 

The  program  opened  with  a  prayer.  This 
was  followed  by  the  chronology  of  WUllam 
McKlnley.  The  final  portion  of  the  program 
consisted  of  a  memorial  tribute  for  William 
McKlnley.  It  was  In  the  conclusion  of  this 
tribute  that  the  wreath  was  duly  placed  at 
the  tomb. 

A    memorial    TRIBTTT*    to    WILLIAM    MCKINLKT 

Let  us  pause  from  the  pace  of  modem  liv- 
ing for  a  few  moments  devotion  in  honor  of 
our  fSLlnous  citizen,  WUllam  McKlnley,  25th 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
from  March  4,  1897,  to  September  14,  1901. 

The  honorable  McKlnley  was  bom  on  Jan- 
uary 29,  1843,  and  died  September  14,  1901. 

The  greatness  of  a  man  is  not  determined 
by  his  rank  of  office,  but  rather  by  his  kind- 
ness. William  wore  this  greatness  from  boy- 
hood on.  as  exempliAed  by  his  love  of  parent 
and  family.  Later  as  he  served  In  the  ClvU 
War,  he  risked  his  Ufe  that  his  fellow  com- 
rades might  have  hot  coffee  and  food  In  the 
front  lines.  After  his  wife  became  a  seml- 
Invalld,  she  knew  that  his  arm  waa  always 
there  to  guide  her. 

It  was  shorUy  after  his  first  Inauguration 
that  his  sister,  Anna,  sent  him  word  that  his 
mother  was  dying.  McKlnley,  laying  aU 
state  matters  aside  wired  back  the  following 
reply:  "Tell  mother  I'U  be  there." 

And  later,  on  September  6,  1901,  at  the 
Temple  of  Music  In  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, Buffalo,  N.Y.,  after  the  fatal  shots 
were  fired,  he  said  of  his  assassin:  "Unhand 
him  and  let  him  have  a  fair  trial."  Then 
turning  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  he  said,  "Be 
careful  In  telling  my  wife." 

So,  thus  you  see,  McKlnley  was  not  only 
great  In  power,  but  great  In  character.  He 
was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

May  we  close  with  this  thought,  the  hon- 
orable McKlnley's  last  words:  '"Tt  is  God's 
will,  Hla  wlU,  not  oura.  be  done." 


North  Cascades  Federal  Lands  Study 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
11  and  12  the  Senate  Interior  Committee, 
with  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  as 
chairman,  will  hold  hearings  In  Seattle 
on  the  proposed  new  plan  for  a  North 
Cascades  National  Park  and  various 
boundary  adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments Included  In  the  proposal  of  a  Fed- 
eral study  team.  I  think  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Washington  and 
his  committee  will  render  a  great  service 
by  holding  these  hearings  and  allowing 
Interested  citizens  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  release  of 
the  North  Cascades  study  report  in  De- 
cember 1965  with  its  recommendation  for 
creation  of  a  new  national  park  in  my 
State  of  Washington  I  have  been  receiv- 
ing views  from  interested  constituents 
and  I  wish  to  make  my  position  clear. 

The  joint  study  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agri- 
culture had  my  full  support;  In  fact,  I 
requested  a  study  of  the  North  Cascades 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  a  new  national 
park  was  justified.  I  have  been  frank  in 
saying  that  I  believe  the  unique  geo- 
graphic beauties  of  the  area  north  of 
Lake  Chelan  should  be  presei-ved,  but  I 
have  never  felt  qualified  to  decide  as  to 
the  exact  boundaries  of  such  a  park. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  shall 
review  in  due  course  the  testimony  taken 
by  the  Senate  committee  in  Seattle,  and 
other  expressions  of  opinion  and  testi- 
mony relating  to  this  proposal.  Until 
the  reports  of  these  hearings  are  com- 
pleted and  printed  I  do  not  intend  to 
make  a  snap  judgment  as  to  where  the 
various  boundailes  for  a  park  and  other 
recreational  areas  should  be  established. 
Especially,  I  think  it  important  to  assure 
the  skiing  public,  hxmters,  and  other 
sportsmen  that  adequate  provisions  will 
be  made  for  thenfi  But,  in  principle,  I 
think  it  is  essential  to  set  aside  certain 
unique  areas  for  future,  generations  and 
keep  them  intact  without  allowing  the 
lumbering  industry  or  development  of 
recreational  projects  to  destroy  their 
natural  charm. 

In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
important  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
recent  proposal  to  withdraw  some  59,000 
acres  from  the  Olympic  National  Park. 
PersonaUy,  I  have  always  felt  that  there 
could  be  some  modest  withdrawals  in  this 
area  in  the  interest  of  jobs  and  the  econ- 
omy of  the  area,  where  lumbering  could 
be  allowed  but  I  am  not  qualified  to  say 
if  these  59,000  acres  are  justified.  So  I 
am  especiaUy  pleased  that  the  Senate 
committee  is  looking  into  this  aspect  of 
the  controversial  issue. 

In  time,  I  trust  a  recommendation  will 
be  forthcoming  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  the  conservationists  and  at  tiie  same 
time  provide  national  forests  for  maxi- 
mum public  benefit  such  as  controlled 
lumbering,  hunting,  and  fishing  and  llke- 
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wise  camping  and  skiing.  I  am  sure  that 
the  various  interested  agencies  of  Wash- 
ington State's  government  will  give  their 
views  in  the  public  interest  and  provide 
some  guidelines.  I  am  looking  to  tiie 
Senate  committee  to  provide  light  and 
disperse  the  heat  that  always  comes  with 
dififering  viewTX)ints. 

Meanwhile,  I  think  the  entire  Wash- 
ington State  delegation  will  join  me  in 
expressing  our  gratitude  to  the  Senate 
for  holding  these  hearings.  I  am  only 
sorry  that  I  cannot  be  present  to  sit  with 
the  committee  as  I  was  invited  to  do. 


Conference  on  American  Indian  Health 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  McGOVERN 

OF   SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  4.  1966 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation of  December  6,  1965,  printed  an 
important  article  entitled  "The  Third 
National  Conference  on  American  Indian 
Health."  Ably  written  by  Agnes  Pahy 
and  Carl  Muschenheim,  M.D.,  it  explores 
problems  in  the  field  of  mental  health 
particularly  as  they  relate  to  alcoholism 
and  trachoma,  an  eye  disease  extremely 
rare  among  the  non-Indian  population 
of  the  United  States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I  found  this  article 
of  great  interest.  It  is  my  thought  that 
other  Senators  might  have  a  parallel  in- 
terest and  for  that  reason  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
American  Indian  Affairs — Third  National 

Conference  on  Americaw  Imdian  Health 

(By    Agnee    Fahy   and    Cart    Muschenheim, 

MX).) 

Mental  health  and  trachoma  are  emerging 
as  major  health  probleniB  among  American 
Indians,  as  Intensive  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs  are  improving  the  outlook  for 
the  conquest  of  such  systemic  Infectious  dis- 
eases as  tuberculosis. 

To  focus  attention  on  the  Increase  In  men- 
tal disorders  and  the  recurrence  of  trachoma, 
once  almost  completely  controUed  on  the 
reservations,  and  to  consider  approaches  of 
their  solution,  the  National  Committee  on 
Indian  Health  of  the  Association  on  Ameri- 
can Indian  Affairs,  last  fall,  called  Its  third 
conference  on  Indian  health.  The  first  con- 
ference had  been  held  In  1953  to  consider 
whether  to  recommend  the  transfer  of  Indian 
health  services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  the 
Public  Health  Service,  a  transfer  which  was 
subsequently  effected.  The  second  confer- 
ence. In  1955,  was  concerned  with  questions 
related  to  the  administrative  change. 

The  third  conference  was  held  In  New  York 
on  November  19,  1964.  There  were  two  half- 
day  sessions. 

mxntal  hkalth 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  mental  Ulneas  on  the  resMvaUons. 
Alexander   H.   Lelghton,   MJ>,   professor  of 
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■ocUl  paycblatry.  Cornell  University  Medical 
College,  New  York,  was  the  discussion  leader. 
Tbe  prevalence  of  mental  disturbance 
among  Indians  can  be  estimated  only  on  the 
basis  of  known  prevalence  among  certain 
other  segments  of  the  population.  Possibly 
20  to  3fi  percent  of  a  population  of  400.000 
Indians  are  affected  by  some  type  of  mental 
lllneas,  ranging  from  major  psychoses  down 
the  scale  to  personality  disorders.  This  Is 
the  range  of  prevalence  observed  In  surveys 
of  other  population  groups  m  which  the  so- 
cial handicaps  are  not  dissimilar.  However.  It 
was  emphasized  that  preventive  programs  are 
nonexistent  on  the  reservations  and  the  true 
ngure  may  be  higher.  Of  this  potentially 
large  number  only  a  small  fraction  Is  cur- 
rently identified  as  needing  psychiatric  care, 
and  a  yet  smaller  fraction  receives  care. 

Causes  of  mental  Illness  among  Indians: 
Factors  cited  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  de- 
velopment of  mental  illness  among  the  In- 
dians included  the  disintegration  of  their 
culture,  the  generally  poor  level  of  education, 
poverty,  disturbing  childhood  e.xpcrlences. 
and  the  ambivalent  position  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  trustee  of  the  Indian's  land 
in  relation  to  the  Indian 

The  conferees  were  aware  that  the  dis- 
turbing effect  of  a  people  caught  between 
two  cultures  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Indian.  It 
Is  well  known  that  the  stress  of  adaptation 
to  a  strange  way  of  life  is  a^  emotional  ordeal 
for  people  low  in  the  economic  scale,  who 
are  unequipped  by  education  or  training  to 
stand  on  equal  terms  with  those  already 
established  In  the  new  social  order. 

The  Indian  is  in  such  a  transitional  period 
a&preeent.  Expected  to  adapt  to  the  indus- 
tnallzed  urban  life  of  the  Western  World,  he 
is  pulled  by  tradition  and  reglllous  concepts 
toward  the  trlbally  oriented  society  ot  his 
ancestors.  Tom  between  two  extremee.  he 
gropes  In  vain  for  help  In  making  his  ad- 
justment. 

A  parallel  was  drawn  between  the  apathy 
and  dependency  of  some  Indian  groups  and 
that  of  the  people  of  the  povetry-strlcken 
communities  of  Appalachla.  The  problems 
of  both  were  described  as  ^Iral— their  lives 
clrcumscrlljed  by  poverty,  the  people  become 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  in  their  disturbed 
state  they  fall  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  raise  themselves  to  a  higher  rung 
on  the  economic  ladder. 

This  is  a  situation  which,  it  was  agreed, 
calls  for  direct  attack  on  both  the  psychiatric 
and  economic  fronts. 

The  question  of  whether  alcoholism  is 
casually  related  to  mental  disturbance  on 
the  reservations  was  debated  at  some  length. 
Some  of  the  conferees  indicted  alcoholism 
M  a  major  cause  of  mental  illness,  but  others 
contended  that  alcohol  serves  the  Indian  pri- 
marily as  a  safety  valve— an  ouUet  without  " 
which  he  might  develop  serious  psychiatric 
problems. 

Annie  Wauneka.  a  member  of  the  Navajo 
TVlbai  Council,  expressed  concern  not  only 
o^BT  the  drinking  among  her  people,  but 
also  over  the  use  of  peyote.  In  her  opinion 
both  alcoholism  and  peyotism  are  major  con- 
tributors to  mental  Ulness  among  the 
Navajoe. 

Others  pointed  out  thU  misuse  of  peyote 
may  be  largely  a  regional  problem,  and  that 
its  ritual  us*  in  religious  services  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  harmful.  Alfreda  Janls  or 
the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  defended  such  ritual 
use  of  peyote  by  members  of  the  Native 
American  Church  In  her  area. 

Carmth  J.  Wagner,  MX)..  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General  and  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Indian  Health,  US  Pybllc  Health  Service, 
questioned  that  there  is  much  true  alcohol- 
ism on  the  reservation.  Chronic  alcoholism 
according  to  Dr.  Wagner,  occurs  among  In- 
diana for  the  most  p*rt  only  when  they  have 
lost  IdenUty  m  member*  of  an  Indian  com- 
munity and  have  passed  culturaUy  into  an- 
other   environment.     What   occurs   on    the 
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reservation,  hi  contended.  Is  binge  drink- 
ing which,  in  tflect,  affords  an  escape  from 
the  trauma  brought  on  by  the  struggle  to 
survive  without  loss  of  mental  balance. 

The  consensxis  was  that  many  mental  dis- 
orders of  Indians  are  traceable  to  childhood 
experiences,  frequently  having  their  roots 
In  the  educational  system.  In  the  absence 
of  sufficient  schools  on  many  reservations, 
one  of  two  substitute  procedures  has  been 
followed.  The  children  may  be  transported 
to  towns  bordering  the  reservation  where 
they  live  In  dormitories  and  attend  the  public 
school  In  the  town,  or  they  may  attend  a 
boarding  school  operated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, perhaps  far  distant  from  home. 
Separated  from  his  family  and  thrust  Into  an 
alien  environment  where  even  language  In- 
tensifies the  sense  of  Isolation,  too  often, 
but  understandably,  the  child  becomes  be- 
wildered, and  the  seeds  of  serious  future  Ill- 
ness are  sown. 

Solutions  suggested.  No  simple  solution  to 
the  total  problem  was  advanced.  Discussion 
revolved  around  the  need  for  a  two-pronged 
approach:  (1)  more  adequate  services  than 
now  exist  for  the  care  of  inunediate  acute 
situations,  and  (2)  a  long-range  preventive 
program. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  before 
long-range  plans  could  be  mapped  certain 
basic  information  must  be  obtained.  An- 
swers to  such  questions  as  the  following  are 
needed:  What  are  the  most  prevalent  types 
of  mental  Illness  among  the  Indians?  In 
what  areas  are  they  principally  to  be  found? 
Are  there  facilities  to  care  for  the  acute 
cases?  Are  existing  facilities  accessible  to 
those  in  greatest  need  of  them?  What  kinds 
of  services  can  be  expected  to  contribute 
most  Bignlflcantly  to  a  program  to  help  the 
Indian  overcome  problems  affecting  his 
mental  health? 

Pending  such  time  as  an  in-depth  reserva- 
tlon-by-reservation  sxu-vey  can  be  made,  uti- 
lizing modern  techniques  of  psychiatric  epi- 
demiology, it  was  recommended  that  pilot 
studies  be  undertaken  to  pinpoint  the  most 
acute  needs  of  those  with  psychiatric  dis- 
orders. 

Information  gained  from  such  studies.  It 
was  brought  out,  would  not  only  serve  to 
Identify  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem 
and  Indicate  the  type  of  service  needed  to 
meet  each  specific  problem,  but  would  also 
be  of  major  Importance  In  establishing  base- 
lines against  which  the  effectiveness  of  the 
preventive  program  adopted  could  later  be 
gaged. 

The  chief  stumbling  block  to  the  conduct 
of  a  meaningful  survey  Is  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  according  to  Dr.  Wagner,  who  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  Interviewing 
should  be  done  by  medical  social  workers, 
preferably  Indians.  Dr.  Wagner  maintained 
that  If  he  had  one  medical  social  worker  on 
each  reservation  the  amount  and  quality  of 
services  to  the  Indians  could  be  Increased  by 
several  hundred  percent  with  little  Increase 
In  the  gross  ezpendlttire.  This  oould  be  ac- 
complished, he  said,  by  eliminating  existing 
Inefficiencies  of  services  due  to  lack  of  per- 
sonnel capable  of  making  maximal  tise  of 
available  resources. 

Dr.  Wagner  emphasized,  too,  that  mental 
health  services  should  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  total  health  program  for  the  Indians,  a 
concept  that  was  endorsed  by  the  conference 
as  a  whole. 

Several  areas  for  Immediate  action  were 
•tiggested.  One  of  these  was  to  seek  correc- 
Mpn  of  State  regulaUona  which  discriminate 
against  Indians  in  regard  to  commitment 
to  menUl  hospitals  and  to  care  in  existing 
faciliUes. 

Other  steps  proposed  were  the  provision  of 
consultative  services  to  the  Indiana  (1)  on 
the  emoUonal  effect  of  certain  physical  Ill- 
nesses and  how  these  lUnesses  may  be  pre- 
vented, (3)  In  the  first  years  at  boai^ng 
school,  and  (S)   on  the  health  care  of  chil- 


dren to  young  married  couples  and  to  young 
people  planning  to  be  married. 

A  fifth  point  considered  of  prime  Impor- 
tance was  that  each  tribal  council  be  Invited 
and  urged  to  participate  in  conferences  to 
plan  mental  health  programs.  Many  Indians 
are  known  to  be  deeply  concerned  by  the 
lack  of  services  to  the  emotionally  disturbed 
and  can  make  valuable  contributions  to  the 
formulation  of  programs  to  meet  needs 
which  they  undoubtedly  understand  better 
than  the  non-Indian. 

The  conferees  envisioned  a  mental  health 
program  that  would  not  only  provide  for  the 
needs  of  Individuals  as  Uolated  beings,  but 
also  of  the  Individual  In  relation  to  his 
conrununlty.  Thus,  an  effective  plan,  one 
which  would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the 
entire  community,  should  be  developed  and 
supported  by  all  agencies  and  groups  within 
the  community— psychiatrists  and  other  doc- 
tors, social  workers,  clergy,  teachers,  health 
educators,  and  tribal  leaders. 

TRACHOMA 

Trachoma,  an  eye  disease  extremely  rare 
among  the  non-Indian  population  of  the 
United  States,  U  staging  a  comeback  on 
Indian  reservations  In  the  Southwest  after 
apparently  having  been  controlled.  It  was 
the  subject  of  the  afternoon  session,  with 
Phillips  Thygeson.  M.D.,  director  of  the 
Francis  I.  Proctor  Foundation  for  Research 
in  Ophthalmology.  University  of  California. 
San  Prandsco.  as  the  discussion  leader. 

A  form  of  keratoconjunctivitis,  trachoma 
is  characterized  by  follicles,  scarring,  and  the 
vascularization  of  the  cornea  with  formation 
of  pannus.  It  often  leads  to  blindness, 
although  there  are  instances  of  benign  cases 
which  heal  spontaneously.  Some  4  million 
people  in  the  world  are  believed  to  be  affilcted 
with  the  disease,  principally  in  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  etiological  agent  is  a  virus  classified 
with  the  psittacoslslymphogranuloma  group. 
It  Is  atypical  In  that  it  is  larger  than  the 
usual  virus,  can  be  seen  under  a  microscope, 
and  Is  susceptible  to  chemotherapy.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  a  bacterium  but  Is  con- 
sidered a  virus  because  It  requires  a  system 
of  living  celU  to  propagate.  Only  within  the 
last  few  years  have  methods  of  growing 
it  in  the  laboratory  been  developed.  Some 
strains  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the 
virus  of  Inclusion  conjunctivitis,  a  fact  that 
at  times  complicates  diagnosis. 

Trachoma  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  first 
diseases  described  In  medicine.  Regardless, 
it  was  widespread  In  the  ancient  world  and 
references  to  It  appear  In  old  Egyptian  papyri. 
It  is  likely  that  It  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  the  Spanish  conquistadors. 

Why  trachoma  did  not  establish  itself 
among  segments  of  the  population  other 
than  the  Indians  is  not  known.  By  the 
19308  approximately  a  fourth  of  the  Indian 
population  was  Infected.  Fortunately,  the 
sulfonamides.  Introduced  In  the  late  1930s, 
were  found  to  be  effective  against  the  In- 
fection and  an  intensive  control  campaign, 
based  on  antimicrobial  treatment,  brought 
excellent  results.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
pressure  of  World  War' II,  attention  was  di- 
verted to  other  health  needs  and  by  1956 
trachoma  had  returned  to  Its  presulfona- 
mlde  level  among  Indians  In  some  sections 
of  the  West. 

Undoubtedly,  a  major  factor  In  the  spread 
of  this  highly  InfecUoua  disease  Is  the  scar- 
city of  water  on  the  reservations  in  the  warm, 
dry  climate  ot  the  Southwest.  The  highest 
prevalence  of  trachoma  is  on  the  Arizona 
reservations  of  the  Apache,  the  Navajo,  the 
Pima,  and  the  Papago.  Trachoma  Is  not  a 
serious  problem  on  the  reservation  in  the 
North. 

Participants  In  the  conference  who  have 
m«de  a  stady  of  the  situation  pointed  out 
that  the  difficulty  In  obtaining  water  on 
many    reservations    has    made    the    Indian 
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chary  of  using  it.  Furthermore,  his  lack  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  transmission  of 
disease  leads  to  his  repeatedly  violating  the 
simplest  rules  of  hygiene.  Not  only  u  one 
towel  for  all  accepted  as  adequate  In  the 
family,  but  one  pan  of  water  may  be  used 
for  the  ablutions  of  the  entire  family. 

In  re*ent  years  the  tendency  of  the  young 
Indian  glrU  to  Imitate  the  habits  of  their 
pale-faced  sisters  has  also  promoted  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  Indian  girls  have 
taken  to  using  mascara  and  eyebrow  pen- 
cils. They  do  not  hesitate  to  pass  one  mas- 
cara brush  from  girl  to  girl  and.  along  with 
the  brush,  they  often  pass  the  virus  of 
trachoma. 

This.  then.  Is  the  situation.  Trachoma 
has  reappeared  following  a  letup  In  the 
control  program,  aided  and  abetted  by  lack 
of  sanitation  plus  Inadequate  education  in 
hygiene.  Now.  with  the  availability  of 
chemotherapy,  the  conferees  considered  that 
delays  In  reinstltutlng  an  effective  control 
program  were  Inexcusable.  The  tetracy- 
clines have  largely  replaced  the  sulfona- 
mides in  treatment. 

Recent  control  efforts:  Within  recent  years 
a  control  program  was  Initiated  on  the  San 
Carlos  Reservation  In  Arizona.  The  program 
was  concentrated  on  schoolchildren  and  con- 
siderable progress  appeared  to  have  been 
made.  After  an  Interval,  the  children  who 
had  been  treated  were  resurveyed  and,  sur- 
prisingly, as  much  trachoma  was  found  as 
there  had  been  prior  to  treatment.  The 
.  question  arose  of  whether  overdiagnosis  had 
played  a  role  In  the  picture— that  cases  of 
eye  disease  had  been  diagnosed  as  trachoma 
that  really  were  not  trachoma.  Another  sur- 
vey, using  the  most  precise  diagnostic  tech- 
niques available,  was  obviously  In  order.  The 
schoolchildren  were  resurveyed.  a  blomlcro- 
scope.  or  sUt-lamp.  being  used  to  examine  the 
eyes.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  investiga- 
tors, instead  of  finding  fewer  children  with 
trachoma,  they  found  more,  and  a  larger  per- 
centage of  trachoma  with  the  grave  pannus 
which,  when  total,  causes  blindness.  In  the 
original  survey,  the  Incidence  of  pannus  was 
12  9  percent.  Within  a  year,  using  the  slip- 
lamp  in  caaeflnding.  the  Incidence  Jumped 
to  25  percent. 

There  could  be  no  question  that  the  slit- 
lamp  was  an  Indispensable  diagnostic  tool 
but  still  unanswered  was  the  question  of  the 
sources  of  infection.  The  next  step  was  a 
mass  survey  of  a  segment  of  the  population 
consisting  of  all  age  groups.  The  survey  was 
conducted  among  approximately  900  Apaches 
in  the  Bylaa  area  of  the  San  Carlos  Reserva- 
tion. The  incidence  of  active  trachoma  by 
age  group  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  0 
through  4  years.  35  percent;  6  through  18 
yenrs.  61  percent;  19  and  older.  43  percent 

These  figures  revealed  a  tremendous  reser- 
voir of  trachoma  which  was  not  reached  by 
the  school  program.  Thus,  children  success- 
fully treated  at  school  were  being  reinfected 
at  h(xne. 

Other  Interesting  facts  learned  from  this 
survey  were  that  the  more  acute  form  of  the 
disease  occurred  in  the  younger  age  groups 
and  that  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  scars 
and  pannus  (trachoma  HI)  with  age.  After 
10  years  of  age  35  percent  of  the  people  had 
the  disease  In  this  stage.  Healed  trachoma 
(stage  IV)  began  at  6  years  of  age  and  pro- 
gressed to  100  percent  at  90  years.  Over  15 
years  of  age  all  persons  had  either  active  or 
healed  trachoma. 

This  study  served  to  lend  emphasis  to  the 
Importance  of  health  education  and  coopera- 
tive action  in  attacking  an  InfecUous  disease 
among  the  Indians. 

The  question  was  asked  at  the  conference 
whether  viral  resistance  to  the  drugs  in  use 
might  affect  the  response  to  therapy,  a  ques- 
tlon  which  could  not  be  answered  with  cer- 
tainty because  methodology  has  not  yet  been 
developed  to  test  the  viral  agent  for 
resistance: 


Possibilities  for  future  control. — ^The  pos- 
sibility of  vaccines  against  the  disease  was 
also  discussed.  Studies  in  thU  direction  are 
underway  in  four  labcK^tories — at  the 
SchooU  of  PubUc  Health  at  the  University 
of  Washington.  SeatUe;  at  Harvard;  at  the 
University  of  Rome;  and  at  the  Lister  In- 
stitute in  Great  Britain. 

Since  natural  Unmunity  is  of  a  low  order 
and  seemingly  Insufficient  to  prevent  reinfec- 
tion, the  likelihood  of  a  vaccine  at  present 
does  not  offer  great  hope.  There  is  some  in- 
conclusive evidence  that  artificial  immunity 
may  reinforce  natural  immunity  and  that  a 
vaccine  may  enhance  therapy.  The  difficulty 
In  growing  the  agent  In  the  laboratory  and 
the  fact  that  the  monkey  is  the  only  experi- 
mental animal  in  which  trachoma  can  be 
produced  Impede  progress  in  the  field  of 
immunology. 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  was  that  treat- 
ment alone  is  not  the  answer  to  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Treatment  must  be  rein- 
forced by  ( 1 )  the  avallabUlty  of  safe  water  in 
adequate  amounts,  and  at  accessible  polnte. 
on  all  the  reservations;  and  (2)  a  sound 
health  education  program  so  planned  and 
carried  out  that  the  Indians  wUl  understand 
the  role  of  hyglenlc'practices  In  the  preven- 
tion of  disease. 


In  fact,  Dr.  Thygeson  made  the  point  that 
trachoma  will  die  out  in  a  population  with- 
out treatment  if  the  economic  level  is  raised 
and  personal  hygiene  attains  normal  stand- 
ards. This  has  happened  in  some  areas  of 
the  world  and  in  some  sections  of  this  coun- 
try, he  said. 

Dr.  Wagner  pointed  out  that  80  percent  of 
the  Indians  still  have  to  haul  their  water  a 
mile  or  more,  often  over  difficult  terrain,  and 
that  about  70  percent  of  the  water  comes 
from  potentially  contaminated  sources.  A 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  construction 
program  Initiated  several  years  ago  with  Fed- 
eral funds  has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the 
known  needs.  Construction  work  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $51  million  U  stiU 
needed  to  provide  the  known  needs  of  In- 
dians for  necessary  sanitary  facilities,  the 
conferees  were  told.  Lagging,  too.  are  edu- 
cational efforts  on  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  facilities. 

As  with  mental  health,  trachoma  is  linked 
to  the  economic  plight  of  the  people,  for  the 
visual  Impairment  and  blindness  caused  by 
the  disease  are  an  Impediment  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skills  required  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic lot. 

Since  trachoma  is  a  preventable  disease, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  immediate 
situation  calls  for  the  treatment  of  all  known 
cases  with  antimicrobial  drugs,  as  was  done 
so  effectively  in  1938.  Such  an  undertaking 
would  not  only  help  those  already  infected, 
but  would  also  break  the  chain  of  infecUon. 
It  was  emphasized,  however,  that  s  "crash" 
program  would  fall  to  eradicate  the  disease 
unless  backed  by  sound  health  education 
and  accompanied  by  the  provision  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  readily  accessible  unoon- 
tamlnated  water. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  also  that 
the  attack  on  trachoma,  like  the  attack  on 
mental  illness,  must  be  planned  and  exe- 
cuted with  the  advice  and  acUve  participa- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  tribal  councils. 

Such  participation  was  an  Important  fac- 
tor In  the  Initiation  of  a  stepped-up  tubercu- 
losis control  program  when  the  health  serv- 
ices to  the  Indians  were  assigned  to  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  in  195S.  Since  then, 
tuberculosis  mortality  among  the  Indiana  has 
declined  55  percent.  Yet.  even  with  thU  de- 
cline, the  tuberculosis  mortality  rate  is  five 
times  as  high  among  Indians  as  among  the 
population  as  a  whole  and  the  morbidity  U 
s^ven  times  as  great;  these  facte  serve  to 
emphasize  the  neglect  of  the  past  and  the 
great  need  for  expanded  health  services  for 
the  Indian  In  the  immediate  future. 
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Anned  Service*  Personnel  Now  Fi^lituif 
in  Viefauun  Praised  by  Sam  Haff— Oat- 
standing  American  Atblete 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WIST   VIROIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  4,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President 
West  Virginians  hold  in  high  esteem 
Sam  Hufif,  one  of  the  alltime  greats  In 
the  National  Football  League. 

We  respect  Sam  not  only  for  his  ath- 
letic abilities  but  also  for  his  role  as  a 
fine  father  and  outstanding  citizen. 

He  Is  from  Farmington.  W.  Va..  and 
played  college  football  at  West  Virginia 
University,  where  he  was  all -American. 
Sam  has  been  a  conspicuous  player  In 
professional  football  for  the  past  11 
years,  as  a  linebacker  with  the  New  York 
Giants  and  now  with  our  Washington 
Redskins. 

For  12  days.  Huff,  along  with  NFL 
stars  Johnny  Unltas,  WUlle  Davis,  and 
Piank  Gifford,  toured  Vietnam.  These 
men,  sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
and  the  National  Football  League,  obvi- 
ously were  helpful  in  the  entertainment 
and  morale-boosting  activities  in  the 
Vietnam  area. 

Steve  Ouback,  staff  writer  for  the 
Evening  Star,  wrote  an  excellent  account 
of  his  Interview  with  Sam  Huff  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 
Feb.  3, 19661 

They  Know  Thkt'v*  Got  Job  Tb  Do — Sxrrr 

Paoun  or  Guts  in  Vixtnam 

(By  Steve  Ouback.  Star  staff  writer) 

"There  were  190,000  guys  who  would  like  to 

have  come  back  with  us,"  said  Sam   Huff 

"but  they've  got  a  Job  to  do  and  they  know 

The  Redskins'  linebacker  eased  back  In 
his  chair,  the  lines  of  weariness  etched  across 
his  face.  He  arrived  back  in  Washington  yes- 
terday morning  after  a  23-hour  flight  from 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  where  he  saw 
the  war  and  the  "courageous  guys"  who 
fight  it. 

"When  you  go  to  a  hospital  and  see  an 
-8-year-old  who's  been  hit  by  a  machine 
gun  above  and  below  the  knee.  •  •  •  Whea 
you  see  a  sergeant  who  got  it  from  a  land 
mine  and  is  bandaged  from  head  to 
toe.  •  •  •  That's  when  you  know  It's  a 
vicious  war,"  said  Huff. 

"But  there  wasn't  a  kid  in  the  hospital 
who  didn't  want  to  go  back  and  Join  his 
unit."  Huff  added  firmly.  "That's  the  kind 
of  kids  they  are." 

For  12  days.  Huff  toured  Vietnam  with 
Johnny  Unitas,  WUlle  Davis,  and  Frank 
Gifford. 

"I  don't  really  know  how  they  selected  us.** 
Huff  said,  referring  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  National  Football  League. 

"But  when  you're  asked,  you  feel  you've 
got  an  obligation  to  go.  We  put  on  a^how 
as  we'd  do  at  a  men's  club.    We'd  give  a  little 

talk,    answer   questions    and   show   films 

like  the  Packers'  sudden-death  victory  over 
the  Colto.  the  Bears'  victory  over  San  Fran- 
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cIjco  the  day  Oale  Sayers  scored  six  toucb- 
dowiu.  and  one  on  the  NFL's  rookies. 

"We  really  didnt  know  how  we  would 
be  accepted."  Huff  s&ld.  "We're  football 
players  and  not  all  the  ^ys  may  have  heard 
at  ua.  But  what  a  reception.  They  treated 
ua  like  we  were  the  erreatest  entertainer* 
In  the  world." 

There  were  the  serious  moments — the  Sun- 
day church  service  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Hornet,  the  day  after  one  of  its  planes  had 
been  lost.  Huff  said  that  touched  him 
deeply. 

And  there  were  the  lighter  momenta — like 
when  WUlle  DavU.  the  Packers'  defensive  end. 
was  questioned  about  Don  Chandler's  late- 
gams  fleldgoal  that  broaght  the  Packers 
even  Ln  their  playoff  affair  with  the  Colts. 
The  fUms  make  It  appear  that  the  fleldgoal 
was  wide. 

"I've  got  97.200  that  says  the  man  was 
right."  Davis  wisecracked,  and  the  troops 
roared  with  delight. 

The  trip,  said  Huff,  gave  him  an  Immense 
sense  of  satisfaction. 

"Was  it  worthwhile?  Ifs  the  greatest  thing 
I've  ever  done,"  Huff  said.  "You  get  a  great 
feeling  on  the  football  field  when  you  win 
a  championship,  but  in  no  way  can  it  com- 
pare with  this  feeling. 

"I  told  all  the  kids  In  the  hospital  from 
the  Washington  area  that  I'd  contact  their 
folks  and  I  did,  all  except  one  which  I 
couldn't  reach. 

"The  hospital  was  right  In  town,  but  the 
night  before  we  got  there  a  sniper  shot  at 
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their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6'^ -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;   nor  will 


It."  Huff  said.    "One  kid  stepped  outside  »li*^  unusual  Indentions  be  permitted 
gate  and  got  shot  in  the  stomach.  ..-.-.. -r,.  ^ ♦  »™,„  .„  .v,.  „ 

"We'd  Joke  with  the  kids."  Huff  said. 
"We'd  tell  them  that  we  didnt  know  whether 
It  was  better  to  go  outside  and  get  shot  or 
stay  In  the  buUdlng  and  get  blown  up. 
They'd  laugh,  but  that's  the  feeling  you  get. 
seriously. 

"This  is  a  war  with  no  front  and  no 
back."  Huff  said.  "You  don't  know  who 
you're  lighting.  Wed  tell  them  that  in  foot- 
ball at  least  they  wear  different  colored 
Jerseys. 

"We  own  the  country  In  the  daytime,  but 
the  Viet  Cong  owns  It  at  night.  I  don't 
think  we  ever  actually  were  shot  at."  Huff 
said,  "but  there  always  was  the  feeling  of 
danger. 

"The  people  who  say  we  shouldn't  be  there, 
well — ,"  said  Huff,  a  trace  of  bitterness 
•bowing  in  his  voice,  "they  haven't  seen  the 
plct\ire.  The  kids  out  there  constantly  ques- 
tional us  about  the  draft  cord  burning  and 
the  demonstrations  back  home. 

"We're  doing  the  right  thing."  Huff  In- 
■l*t«d,  "and  doing  it  the  only  way  it  can  be 
dOD*.  It's  got  to  be  a  long,  drawn-out  proc- 
e«.  We're  trying  to  build  a  nation  there. 
and  the  only  way  it  can  be  done  U  to  build 
It  within  the  people. 

"With  pride."  Huff  said 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Cods  of  Laws  of  the  UNrrED  States 

Tm^  44.  Section  181.  Concressional 
Record;  awlu«gxment.  sttlb,  coNrdHs. 
AND  nvoBXEa. — The  Joint  Conunittee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  CoNona- 
aiONAi,  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  ahall  Uke  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Conoressionai. 
RxcoKD  semimonthly  durlxig  the  sessions 
of  CongrsM  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  13.  IBK.  c.  33.  |  13.  38  Stat.  603  ) 

Tttle  44.  Section  183b  Same;  iixcs- 
TRATioNs.  MAPS,  DIAGRAMS — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  lUustraUona  may  be  inserted  In 


These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical.  ofDcial.  or  legal 
dociimefits  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  U  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnlsbsd  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days. 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 


unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record  —V/hen 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  ( 1 ) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix —Ti\e  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  3'ibmitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Offlclal  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  item  of  th?  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Offlclal  Rep)orters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  coat. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Offlclal  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


ItdiaB-Aaiericaa  War  Veterau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PKNirSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Philadel- 
phia was  delighted  recently  that  the 
ItaUan -American  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S..  Inc.,  held  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Anthony  V.  Lo  Popolo,  national  com- 
mander, at  the  Sheraton  Hotel.  This  ttne 
organization  makes  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  our  society  and  provides  a  gath- 
ering place  for  American  veterans  who 
are  of  Italian  extraction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
by  Col.  Saul  Promkes.  president  of  City 
Title  Insurance  Co.  and  the  address  of 
Anthony  V.  Lo  Popolo,  national  com- 
•  mander  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prlntedJn  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Col.  Saul  Fbomkes,  President  of 
Crrr  Tttle  Insurance  Co.,  at  the  Testi- 
monial Dinner  for  Anthony  V.  Lo  Popolo 
National,  Commamber.  Italian- American 
War  Vcterans  of  the  U.8..  Inc..  Sheraton 
Hot«l,  Phiuidelphia.  Pa.,  Saturday,  No- 
vember 20.  1966 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Reverend  Father  Posltano 
Judge  Cercone.  other  distinguished  gueste  at 
the  dlaa,  officers  of  this  great  organizaUon 
veterans,  friends,  ladles,  and  genUemen.  I  am 
happy  to  be  here— that  Is  the  sort  of  state- 
ment that  Is  expected  from  a  speaker  when 
he  arises  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  but  I 
am  really  truly  happy  to  be  here  for  I  was 
Invited,  but  not  drafted.  I  really  volunteered 
to  come  here,  I  have  come  from  the  heart  of 
New  York  City  this  evening  to  do  homage  to 
your  national  commander  and  to  your  great 
organization  of  60,000  members  of  ItaUan 
heritage. 

Tony,  as  he  U  affectionately  known  by  the 
officers  of  our  company  has  all  of  the  essen- 
tial ingredients  and  cardinal  virtues  for  this 
high  office  to  which  you  have  elected  him. 
In  my  10  years  of  close  assoclaUon  with  him 
I  and  my  associates  have  found  blm  always 
to  respond  far  beyond  the  caU  of  duty.  He 
U  Industrious,  he  is  efficient,  he  Is  reliable,  )ie 
la  honest,  humble,  and  courageous.  He  Is 
temperate  and  loyal  and  beyond  all,  he  Is  a 
leader.  Some  men  are  born  foUowers,  He  Is 
a  bom  hlgh-prtnclpled  leader. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  a  trifle  abou»  bis 
background  as  revealed  by  our  cc«npany  per- 
sonnel records.  A  man  of  46.  he  graduated 
from  St.  John  the  Baptist  High  School  at  the 
head  of  his  class,  from  St.  Joseph's  College 
cum  laude.  from  Georgetown  Law  School' 
amongst  the  first  10  In  the  class.  A  member 
of  the  bar  for  over  18  years,  having  served  as 
attorney  adviser  on  the  Federal  Trade  C<wi- 
mlsslon  Act  in  Washington  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  today,  be  Is  a  distinguished  spe- 


Appendix 

clallst  In  the  field  of  real  property  law  and 
title  Insurance  and  presently  Is  our  com- 
pany's resident  State  manager  in  full  charge 
of  our  Pennsylvania  operations.  IllustraUve 
of  his  capabiliUes  Is  the  fact  that  since  he 
has  assumed  his  duties  I  have  only  on  rare 
occasions  had  the  necessity  to  visit  his  office, 
which  is  one  of  our  most  productive. 

And  right  here,  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure, 
somewhere,  somehow,  bis  lovely  wife  Martha 
and  his  daughter  Deborrah.  must  have  been 
most  Indulgent  and  understanding  for  the 
extra  hours  that  he  has  spent  In  behalf  of  our 
company.  For  without  their  understanding 
It  would  have  made  his  task  Impossible. 

And  how  far  beyond  aU  that  I  have  said 
about  *Tony,  be  U  a  man  of  Justice,  which, 
ladles  and  gentlemen.  Is  the  great  interest  of 
man  on  earth.  It  U  the  ligament  which 
holds  civilized  beings  and  civilized  nations 
together.  Wherever  her  temple  sUnds  and 
so  long  as  it  is  duly  honored  there  is  a  foim- 
dation  for  social  seciirity,  general  happiness, 
and  the  improvement  of  progress  of  our  race. 
And  whoever  labors  on  this  edifice  with  use- 
fullness  and  distinction,  whoever  clears  Its 
foundation,  strengthens  Its  pillars,  adorns  Ite 
entablatures,  or  contributes  to  raise  Ite 
august  dome  still  higher  In  the  skies,  con- 
nects himself  In  name  and  fame  and  char- 
acter with  that  which  Is  and  must  be  as 
durable  as  the  frame  of  human  society,  such 
a  man  U  a  man  of  Justice,  and  such  a  man 
is  Anthony  V.  L.  Lo  Popolo. 

Tony,  all  of  the  other  officers  and  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  board  <rf  direc- 
tors of  your  company  have  asked  me  to 
extend  their  best  wishes  to  you. 

Therefore,  on  this  occasion  it  affords  me 
much  personal  pride  and  pleasure  to  salute 
you  on  your  selection  of  Anthony  V.  Lo  Po- 
polo as  your  national  commander,  with  the 
trust  and  knowledge  that  we  have  been 
blessed  with  the  devoted  leadership  of  the 
man  we  honor  here  tonight  and  wish  him  a 
most  enjoyable  and  most  productive  term  of 
office. 

Address  of  Anthony  V.  Lo  Popolo,  National 
Commander  of  the  iTALLUf-AMERicAN  War 
Veterans  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  at  the  Testi- 
monial Dinner  in  His  Honor  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa..  Satur- 
day, November  20,  1965 

Mr.  Ijouis  DlGlovannl,  toastmaster  Rev- 
erend Father  Posltano.  Mae  Benenatl  na- 
tional president.  Mr.  Nicholas  Vassallo  chair- 
man. Judge  William  F.  Cercone.  CouncUman 
Paul  DOrtano.  Senator  William  J.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Col.  Saul  Fromkes.  Louis  Rlcklno 
State  commander.  Jan  Vassallo,  department 
president,  Anthony  Esposito,  Angelo  Bene- 
natl, other  distinguished  guests  at  the  head 
table,  fellow  national  officers.  ofUcers  of  the 
ladies'  auxiliary,  veterans,  friends,  ladies  4nd 
gentlemen,  first  I  wish  to  thank  the  chair- 
man and  his  conmiittee  for  making  this  af- 
fair possible. 

Second.  I  wish  to  thank  aU  the  guests  at 
the  head  tables  as  well  as  you  my  friends  In 
attendance  who  are  here  tonight.  For  with- 
out you  there  would  be  no  affair.  The  honor 
that  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  here  to- 
night I  shaU  ever  cherish.  I  wish  to  thank 
my  wife  for  her  understanding,  asslsUnce 
patience.  co<^)eratlon  and  self  sacrifice  as  I 
pursue  the  many  and  arduoiu  tasks  of  my 
office.  I  wish  to  thank  my  boss.  Col.  Saul 
Promkes,  for  bis  support  which  I  surely  need 


if  I  am  to  carry  out  the  many  out-of-town 
duties  of  my  office. 

Tonight  as  we  are  gathered  here  In  Joyful 
festivities  we  must  be  ever  thankful  for  our 
Armed  Forces  who  are  manning  the  ramparU 
of  peace  throughout  the  world.  While  our 
Armed  Forces  are  thus  engaged  other  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  doing  everything  to  disrupt 
and  disorganize  the  orderly  processes  of  the 
local.  Bute  and  National  Government.  There 
are  defiant  demonstrations  In  the  streets  of 
of  our  land  against  all  authority.  Freedom  la 
America  has  never  meant  a  license  to  do 
what  one  wants  without  regard  to  the  righte 
of  others.  If  this  were  so  we  would  be  noth- 
ing more  than  barbarians  and  savages.  Free- 
dom In  America  is  a  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

Freedom  In  America  Is  a  respect  for  the 
rights  of  others.  An  abuse  of  a  right  or  a 
deprivation  of  a  right  guaranteed  to  us  aa 
freemen  is  an  injury  to  another.  This  trend 
In  license  consututes  a  deterloraUon  of  our 
moral  fiber  and  discipline.  Morality  and 
discipline  must  be  taught  In  the  home  and 
In  the  church  or  synagogue  If  extremism  U 
not  to  prevalL  Extremists  who  violate  the 
laws  should  be  punished  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  law  If  we  are  to  remain  as  free- 
men In  a  free  society.  To  do  otherwise  Is  to 
condone  the  breaking  down  of  law  and  order 
and  promote  anarchy.  The  Italian-American 
War  Veterans  owes  its  origin  to  fighUng  ex- 
tremism and  Injustice,  and  we  know  only  too 
well  the  alms  and  purposes  of  extremists. 
We  can  and  must  never  be  ind^erent  to  the 
God-given  rtghte  of  others. 

The  Italian-American  veteran  today  has 
moved  considerably  since  Its  foundation 
years  ago.  Today  we  are  militant.  We  aim 
to  diffuse  our  alms  and  Ideas  throughout 
all  areas  of  our  country  so  that  our  strength 
wiu  continue  to  Increase,  In  unity  there  Is 
strength.  A  person  who  speaks  for  hImseU 
stends  alone.  An  organlzaUon  speaks  for  a 
group.  This  then  U  our  strength,  organiza- 
tion and  unity.  We  as  a  group  are  a  potent 
factor  In  American  life,  and  to  remain  so  we 
must  never  be  dormant  but  active.  Ty>  do 
this  we  must  have  new  energetic  men  and 
leaders. 

Again  I  wish  to  thank  you  one  and  aU  for 
honoring  me  here  tonight.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  live  up  to  the  expectetlons  required  of  me 
w  th  yours  and  God's  help.     God  bless  you 


Private  Peiikion  PUu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7. 1966 


^ 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record  I  would  like  to 
include  a  report  on  private  pension  plan* 
by  Mr.  John  Corey,  John  N.  Corey  Co . 
Birmingham,  Ala.  Mr.  Corey's  report 
was  made  to  the  annual  Washington 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Alabama: 
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PmrvATK  PxNSioN  Plans 


(Statement  In  the  tax  field  preaented  befor* 

the     Alabama     coogreaslonal     delegatlcm, 

January  34,  1I»«<J,  by  John  Corey.  John  N. 

C<s«y,  Birmingham.  Ala.) 

Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  does  not 
concur  with  the  recoaunendatlons  made  by 
the  Presidents  Committee  on  Corporate  Pen- 
sion Funds  in  Its  report  entitled  •'Public 
Policy  and  Private  Pension  Programs."  AIA, 
in  stating  Its  position  on  this  report,  does 
not  summarily  reject  all  recommendations  as 
being  without  merit.  It  does,  however,  take 
the  position  that  the  Implementation  o< 
these  recommendations  In  toto.  or  to  any 
major  degree,  results  in  a  further  encroach- 
ment of  Federal  controls  on  the  private  sec- 
tor of  business,  and  that  the  adoption  Into 
law-  of  these  recommendations  would  serve 
as  a  disruptive  force  In  the  private  pension 
movement  and  severely  thwart  the  future 
growth  of  this  Important  element  In  our 
present  economy. 

We  stand  on  the  thesis  that  regulation 
leads  to  standardization,  and  a  movement 
baaed  upon  the  individual  needs  of  a  busi- 
ness and  Its  ability  to  provide  such  needs  In 
the  retirement  field  cannot  flourish  under 
excessive  regulation.  Be  twsured  that  the 
private  corporate  pension  plan  is  not  with- 
out regulation  today.  Any  plan,  to  receive 
qualification  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
must  be  construced  within  the  framework  of 
sections  401  and  404  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  regulations  presently  governing 
retirement  plans  are  continuously  becoming 
more  restrictive,  not  by  any  change  In  the 
law  but  through  an  Increasingly  narrowing 
Interpretation  of  these  regulations  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  Nevertheless,  plans 
may  still  achieve  Individuality  and  be  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  needs  and  situations. 

The  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Coomilttee  carry  the  undertone  that  the 
right  to  benefits  under  private  pensions  and 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  tne  pension  move- 
ment Is  created  by  the  tax  concessions 
granted  to  private  pension  funds  and  to  pre- 
vent abuses  In  this  field  further  regulation 
is  required  for  the  public  good. 

We  disagree  with  this  Implication.  The 
Immense  growth  of  the  private  pension 
movement  cannot  be  accredited  primarily  to 
the  tax  treatment  afforded  such  plans.  It  Is 
more  the  result  of  agreements  reached  at  the 
bargaining  table,  the  desire  of  the  employer 
to  provide  for  his  long  service  employees  and 
that  retirement  benefits  are  a  growing  neces- 
■ity  for  any  corporation  competing  In  the 
labor  and  talent  market  of  today.  These,  we 
believe,  are  the  factors  providing  the  true  im- 
petus for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  private  pen- 
sion movement.  Tax  consequences,  to  be 
certain,  are  not  to  l>e  dismissed,  but  it  is  our 
belief  that  the  prime  motivation  of  the  move- 
ment does  not  stem  from  this  source. 

ICany  recommendations  of  this  committee, 
as  previously  mentioned,  have  merit,  and  we 
feel  In  time  will  become  fact  But,  let  the 
facts  result  from  the  evolutionary  process 
within  the  movement  which  has  already 
created  so  many  profound  changes  such  as 
disability  benefits,  widows  benefits,  earlier  re- 
tirement benefits,  and  final  average  plans. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that  all 
plans  have  a  vesting  of  benefit  provision  and 
that  this  vesting  period  be  not  longer  than  30 
years.  The  inclusion  of  such  a  provision.  If 
forced  by  legtslatlon.  Into  many  plans  would 
make  the  cost  prohibitive  and  cause  a  reduc- 
tion of  retirement  benefits  for  those  plans 
unable  to  bear  the  cost.  It  would  result  also 
In  nuuiy  plans  not  being  established  because 
of  the  excessively  high  Initial  cost  require- 
ment, as  most  plans  are  begun  at  a  level  ot 
benefit  that  the  company  can  afford  at  that 
time.  Benefit  Increases,  vesting  provisions 
and  other  contingent  benefits  are  added  as 
the  ability  of  the  company  to  do  so  permits. 
Vesting  provisions  In  retirement  plans  are  in- 


creasing but  let  them  evolve  from  the  natural 
pressures  arising  from  the  bargaining  table. 
the  demands  of  the  employee  market  and  the 
desires  of  the  employers  to  reward  their 
employees. 

To  emphasize  this  point  and  the  evolution- 
ary processes  taking  place  In  the  private 
pension  field.  In  1950  a  vesting  provision  In  a 
pension  plan  was  a  rarity,  today  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  existing  plana  have  a  vest- 
ing provision  of  some  kind.  Many  have  a 
more  rapid  vesting  period  than  the  20  years 
recommended.  This  has  been  the  result  of 
natural  pressures  exerted  on  the  movement 
and  not  from  governmental  regulation. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  AIA  that  the  Increasing 
developments  which  w^l  strengthen  the  pen- 
sion moment  will  evolve  through  these  nat- 
ural processes,  and  that  the  public  good 
can  better  be  served  through  this  means 
than   by   Increased   regulations. 

AIA  does  specifically  reject  as  unsound 
and  detrimental  to  the  private  pension  move- 
ment further  legislation  encompassing  the 
following  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  President's  Conunlttee  on  Corporate  Pen- 
sion Funds  and  Other  Private  Retirement 
and  Welfare  Funds: 

1.  Early  vesting  because  of  the  cost  in- 
volved and  the  fact  that  In  many  instances 
It  can  work  counter  to  sound  business  prin- 
ciples. 

2.  Set  funding  requirements  as  they  elim- 
inate the  flexibility  to  meet  the  changing 
exigencies  of  business.  This  does  not  mean 
that  AIA  opposes  adequate  funding  proce- 
dures, only  that  each  plan  be  funded  In  the 
manner  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the 
sponsoring  company. 

3.  Insuring  plan  benefits  against  termina- 
tions and  bankruptcy  as  Impractical  at  this 
time. 

4.  Eliminations  of  plans  covering  only  sal- 
aried and  clerical  employees  as  an  Inequity 
and  definite  detriment  to  future  growth. 

6.  Reduction  of  employee  eligibility  re- 
quirement from  S  to  3  years  as  causing 
serious  cost  Increases  for  companies  with 
high  employee  turnover. 

6.  Limitation  of  amount  that  can  be  con- 
tributed to  a  plan  or  limitation  of  benefits 
derived.  This,  more  than  any  other  recom- 
mendation, would  stifle  the  private  pension 
movement.  It  would  relegate  the  corporate 
pension  plan  to  the  position  of  the  self- 
employed  pension  plan  which  has  been  spec- 
tacularly unsuccessful  because  of  such 
limitations. 

7.  A  change  In  the  percentages  allowed  for 
Integrating  private  benefits  with  those 
created  under  social  security  will  be  the 
cause  of  drastic  changes  In  benefit  formulas 
and  resulting  benefits. 

8.  Elimination  of  capital  gains  treatment 
on  lump  sum  distributions  and  present 
estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  as  creating  a 
serious   hardship   for  many   thousands   noir 

'  covered  by  private  pension  plans. 

9.  Requirement  of  a  fixed  contribution 
formula  for  profit-sharing  plans,  as  ellmlnl- 
nating  the  flexibility  required  In  changing 
business  conditions 

10.  Immediate  vesting  for  profit-sharing 
plans,  as  defeating  the  pxirpooe  of  many  plans 
whose  aim  is  to  hold  Its  employee  members 
in  the  company  organization. 

In  summation.  It  Is  our  opinion,  that  the 
private  pension  movement  will  respond  to 
changing  conditions,  as  It  has  In  the  past, 
and  that  much  ol  what  the  President's  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  will  become  fact. 
We  feel  strongly  however  that  these  develop- 
ments b«  allowed  to  result  from  the  men- 
tioned evolutionary  force  wtthln  the  pension 
movement  which  will  continue  to  permit  the 
flexibility  required  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. This  movement,  we  flnnly  believe, 
cannot  continue  to  flourish  and  be  the  force 
which  it  now  Is  In  our  economy  If  forced  to 
work  within  the  realm  of  ever-Increasing 
regulation. 


Hardy  Coanty,  W.  Va.,  Public  Library 
Wins  National  Recognition  for  Excel- 
lence of  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  vmciMiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
undeniably  true  that  as  the  levels  of  edu- 
cational excellence  and  opportunity  are 
raised  in  the  United  States,  the  role  of 
the  library  will  t)ecome  an  increasingly 
demanding  one.  For  this  reason  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  that  the  Congress,  and 
citizens  generally,  are  taking  a  more  pos- 
itive interest  in  strengthening  our  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries  so  that  the  world 
of  books  will  be  available  to  every  inquir- 
ing mind. 

It  has  l)een  said  that  the  library 
should  be  the  most  important  Intellec- 
tual resource  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity. Its  services,  given  by  a  competent 
staff  of  adequate  size,  should  be  geared 
to  implement  the  purposes  of  the  col- 
leges general  program  and  to  meet  the 
specific  educational  objectives  of  the 
Institution. 

Beyond  supporting  the  Instructional 
program  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  library 
should  endeavor  to  meet  the  legitimate 
demands  of  all  Its  patrons,  from  the 
senior  professor  engaged  In  advanced  re- 
seach  to  the  freshman  Just  entering  upon 
the  threshold  of  higher  learning. 

Just  as  vital  is  the  role  of  the  public 
library  In  providing  a  source  of  knowl- 
edge, new  ideas,  and  Intellectual  stimuli 
to  the  community  at  large.  Millions  of 
men,  women,  and  children  make  regular 
use  of  library  facilities  in  their  city  or 
town.  We  must  make  every  effort  to 
insure  that  these  opportunities  for  study 
and  enlightenment  are  safeguarded  and 
augmented  so  that  our  society  will  reap 
the  benefits  which  come  with  learning. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  honor  to  report 
that  the  Hardy  County  Public  Library 
In  Moorefleld.  W.  Va.,  has  Just  received 
a  national  award  for  excellence  of  serv- 
ice. This  effectively  administered  fa- 
cility is  one  of  six  in  the  entire  United 
States  to  receive  the  1966  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club  Library  Award  of  $2,500 
which  goes  to  outstanding  libraries  In 
commimitles  of  less  than  25,000  popula- 
tion. The  funds  will  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  new  IxMks,  and  will  be  pre- 
sented formally  in  ceremonies  during 
National  Library  Week. 

Commendations  are  certainly  due  the 
Hardy  County  Public  Library,  Its  library 
board,  and  especially.  Librarian  Helen 
Collins,  for  this  meaningful  recognition. 
I  congratulate  also  the  West  Virginia 
Library  Commission  which  Is  so  ably 
headed  by  Executive  Secretary  Dora 
Ruth  Parks. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  follbwing  material  rel- 
ative to  the  1966  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  library  Award  ^wm  by  the  Hardy 
County  Public  Library  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Hardt  Oomrrr  Pttbuc  Lisrabt  Wins 

BOOK-Or-THB-MONTR  CLUB  AWAKO 


New  York,  N.T.,  February  2.  196fl.— Harry 
Scherman,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  today  announced 
that  the  Hardy  County  Public  Library, 
Moorefleld,  W.  Va..  Is  one  of  six  wlimers  of 
the  1966  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Library 
Awards. 

Given  In  memory  of  Dorothy  Canfleld 
Fisher,. a  member  of  the  club's  original  board 
of  Judges,  the  awards  of  »2,500  each  are  made 
to  libraries  In  towns  of  25,000  population 
or  less  for  excellence  of  service. 

Other  1966  winners  include:  Okefenokee 
Regional  Library.  Waycross,  Ga.;  Northeast 
Regional  Library,  Corinth,  Miss.;  Gale  Free 
Library,  Holden,  Mass.;  the  pubUc  Ubrary, 
Holdrege,  Nebr.;  and  Chetoo  Community 
Public  Library,  Brookings,  Oreg. 

This  year's  awards  bring  the  total  amount 
given  by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  during 
the  past  8  years  of  the  award  program  to 
$185,000.  As  In  past  years,  the  cash  awards 
may  be  used  only  for  the  purchase  of  new 
books.  The  awards  will  be  made  during  Na- 
tional Library  Week. 

The  1966  award  program  represents  a  basic 
change  In  the  previous  award  structure.  The 
1965  program  provided  for  a  main  award  of 
•5.000  and  secondary  awards  of  $1,000  each. 
"By  eliminating  the  main  award  and  raising 
the  basic  award  from  (LOOO  to  $2,500  "  Mr. 
Scherman  said,  "we  have  acknowledge<l  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  new  books  is  rislng7\We 
feel  that  this  year's  award-winning  libraries 
will  all  be  able  to  make  significant  purchases 
of  much-needed  books." 

Past  experience  indicates  that  the  award 
program  has  helped  bring  many  additional 
benefits  to  the  winners.  Local  organizations 
have  contributed  substantial  sums  for  Im- 
provements and  for  new  services,  and  the 
morale  of  the  libraries,  and  Indeed  of  the 
communities  themselves,  has  been  given  a 
big  boost.  In  some  cases  the  circulation  of 
books  has  doubled  and  trebled. 


Judge  Damns  U.S.  Drift 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALtrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Millard  K.  Caldwell  has  written  an  arti- 
cle which  rather  interestingly  depicts  the 
position  of  the  administration  In  their 
Utopia  of  the  Great  Society.  This  article, 
published  In  the  Orlando  Sentinal  of 
January  29,  follows: 

Utopian  Promises  Prove  False— Judge 
Damns  VS.  Drept 

JACKsoNvn-LE.— The  American  people  are 
trading  in  their  old  and  tried  conBtitutional 
Republic  for  the  weUare  state.  Justice  Mil- 
lard K.  Caldwell  warned  In  an  address  here 
Friday  before  the  Clvltan  Club. 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  Judge  said  that 
If  examples  of  the  past  mean  anything  it 
must  be  agreed  that  history  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  •'somethlng-for-nothing"  theory 
has  never  worked. 

"The  fact  Is  that  everytlme  the  calculating 
confidence  men  have  promised  Utopia  on 
earth  In  exchange  for  >oUtlcal  support  the 
people  have  been  taken  to  the  cleaners.'"  he 
said.  "However,  people  generally,  like  sheep 
decline  to  learn  from  history.    P.  T.  Bamum 


grew  rich  on  his  circus  tricks  because  he  said 
a  fool  Is  bom  each  minute." 

The  Justice  charged  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  "is  cuddling  up  to  Cuba  and  spending 
billions  of  dollars  on  Tito  and  his  Ilk." 

He  referred  to  Cicero's  words.  "Though  lib- 
erty Is  established  by  law,  we  must  be  vigi- 
lant, for  liberty  to  enslave  us  is  always 
present  under  that  very  liberty." 

"That  language  must  remind  us  of  the 
incursions  upon  establUhed  law  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  name  of  'general  wel- 
fare,' "  he  said. 

"I  am  not  sure  Just  where  this  country  Is 
going  nor  what  Ufe  In  America  wUl  be  like 
5,  10.  or  60  years  from  now."  the  Justice  con- 
tinued, "but  It's  clear  that  the  old  Ideas  of 
obedience  to  law.  public  thrift,  and  common 
honesty,  the  old  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  the  old  concepts  of  local  self-government 
and  Individual  responsibility  have  been 
discarded." 

"It  staggers  the  Imagination  to  contem- 
plate the  changes  which  have  occurred  In 
the  last  30  years,"  he  continued.  "Our  man- 
ner of  government  and  our  way  of  life  are, 
for  the  United  States,  new  and  novel  with 
little  common  that  has  gone  before.  Our 
forefathers  would  be  astounded  by  the  In- 
sidious encroachments  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment in  our  everyday  life." 

CaldweU  said  Goveriunent  was  now  in  the 
business  of  housing  the  people,  prescribing 
the  hours  a  person  can  work  and  with  whom 
people  can  work,  the  salaries  paid,  and  the 
taxes  to  be  withheld  from  salaries,  the  high- 
ways driven  upon,  the  schools  children  can 
go  to,  and  with  whom  they  sit  and  play,  and 
how  food  is  grown  and  processed. 

The  speaker  added  that  the  Government 
concerns  Itself  with  the  products  the  people 
buy;  the  condition  under  which  products 
are  manufactured;  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  advertised;  the  kind,  shape,  and  size 
of  the  package  In  which  they  are  placed,  and 
how  they  are  labeled. 

"It  Is  meddling  with  your  health,  your 
general  welfare,  your  old  age,  and  your  re- 
tirement, and  your  security  after  retirement 
your  savings  and  the  bank  in  which  you 
place  your  savings,  the  conduct  of  your  city. 
Its  police  department,  and  Its  department  of 
health,  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  your 
State,  Its  law  enforcement,  its  elections,  the 
composition  of  Its  legislature,  and  every  other 
facet  of  your  life,  private  and  public,"  he 
continued. 

"The  people  of  this  country  may  like  all 
this,"  he  said,  "but  to  say  the  least,  they've 
asked  for  It.  They  have  elected  the  public 
officials  who  brought  it  about,  and  they  sit 
around  with  their  tin  cups  waiting  for  more. 
•If  that's  what  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  want,  those  of  us  who  disagree 
can't  complain.  The  mlajority  has  the  right 
to  change  our  form  of  government  If  It 
wishes." 

"One  unfortunate  aspect  U  that,  once  the 
die  Is  finally  cast,  It  will  be  too  late  to  change 
our  minds,"  he  continued.  "It's  altogether 
unlikely  we  could  ever  reestablish  the  kind 
of  government,  the  kind  of  Independence 
and  Individuality  our  forefather  conceived 
and  anticipated  for  posterity,"  he  said.  "We 
win  have  come  too  far  and  given  ud  too 
much."  *^ 


A539 

anniversary  of  the  birth  of  two  great 
men,  Abraham  Uncoln.  perhaps  the  most 
Indelible  figure  in  American  history,  and 
Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  hero  of  the 
War  of  Independence.  Here  in  Wash- 
ington, wreaths  are  placed  at  the  inspir- 
ing statue  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  in 
Lafayette  Park  across  from  the  White 
House  in  memory  of  that  great  son  of 
Poland  and  of  liberty. 

This  occasion  gives  us  a  moment  to 
reflect  upon  this  great  man.  Uke  Un- 
coln, Illinois'  Man  for  the  Ages  "  he 
fought  courageously  in  his  own  way  and 
in  his  own  time  for  the  liberty  of  man 
and  for  each  nation's  right  of  self  deter- 
mination. 

Kosciusko  came  to  America  on  bor- 
rowed money.  He  stayed  for  7  years  of 
service,  sacrifice,  and  danger.  An  engi- 
neering genius  and  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  artillery  tactics  In  his  day 
no  officer  serving  under  Washington  was 
more  vital  to  the  success  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  than  this  son  of  Poland  who 
so  weU  exemplifies  the  contribution  of 
the  men  and  women  of  Polish  blood  to 
the  history  of  our  Nation. 

It  was  he  who  directed  the  building  of 
the  defenses  of  Philadelphia  and  at  West 
Point.  To  him  is  attributed  the  wln- 
nmg  of  the  Battle  of  Saratoga,  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  long  and  painful  strug- 
gle of  the  Colonies.  Thomas  Jefferson 
said  of  him;  "He  Is  as  pure  a  son  of  lib- 
erty as  I  have  known  and  of  that  liberty 
which  is  to  go  to  all.  and  not  to  the  few 
and  rich  alone." 

It  is  weU  that  the  world  is  reminded  of 
patriots  Uke  Kosciusko,  a  man  who 
fought  for  the  Independence  of  our  Na- 
tion and  his  native  land  with  dedicated 
zeal  The  struggle  for  Uberty  Is  endless 
Each  period  of  history  has  its  chaUenges 
Its  own  dictators,  and  Its  own  despots' 
but  this  should  not  discourage  us  or  lead 
us  to  despair.  Instead  we  should  draw 
courage  and  inspiration  from  the  exam- 
ple of  valient  men  such  as  General 
Kosciusko  and  rededlcate  ourselves 
again  to  the  unfinished  task  to  which 
they  devoted  their  lives. 


Congressman  Kirwan  Addreste*  MistU. 
sippi  Valley  Associatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   0KI.,AH01CA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 


Gen.  Tbadden*  Kotcinsko 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    Mr.    President,    on 
February  12,  our  Nation  will  observe  the 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day the  Mississippi  Valley  Association 
heard  in  its  morning  business  session  one 
of  the  outstanding  Members  of  this  body 
our  beloved  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Michael  Kirwan.  of  Ohio. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  played 
as  significant  a  role  In  the  development 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources  as  has 
Mna  Kirwan.  who  has  led  the  fight  for 
lull  river  development  for  many  years. 

It  Is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  should  in- 
vite this  great  American  to  speak  during 
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Its  annual  meeting,  and  I  regret  very 
much  that  business  with  one  of  the  de- 
partments made  It  lmpo6slbl<!  for  me  to 
attend  the  session  and  hear  Mm  Kix- 
WAN's  remarks. 

The  text  of  the  speech  which  he  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting  Is  a  rich  source  of 
Information  and  Inspiration  for  all  who 
are  interested  In  water  resource  develop- 
ment, and  Is  being  placed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  because  of  Its  signifi- 
cance. The  text  follows : 
Address  of  CoifOKBasiCAif  Michael  J.  Kikwan, 

Bsroax    Miasunm    Vaixxt    Association, 

PEBRI7AJIT   7,    1006 

Throughout  my  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress  ot  the  United  States,  my  thoughu 
and  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation and  development  of  oxir  natural  re- 
sources— air,  land,  and  water.  History  shows 
that  any  nation  neglecting  these  resources 
will  perish.  I  pledge  to  you  that  I  wiU  do, 
as  I  have  been  doing,  ail  In  my  power  to 
see  that  in  this  vital  endeavor  we  will  pro- 
ceed not  with  oompiacency  but  with  vision, 
and  not  with  apathy  but  with  action. 

In  my  years  in  the  Congress  I  have  seen 
great  progress  resulting  frcxn  wise  capital 
Investment  of  Federal  funds  in  developing 
our  water  resources.  In  the  field  of  flood 
control  we  have  spent  about  15  bUUon  con- 
structing projects  which  have,  in  their  brief 
life,  prevented  over  •12.5  billion  in  direct 
property  damage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  life  and  the  physical  and  mental  suffering 
which  would  have  been  experienced  without 
them.  Let  me  Illustrate  this  by  the  exampk^ 
of  two  smaU  dams  in  my  own  congressional 
district.  These  dams.  Berlin  and  Mosquito 
Creek,  were  buiU  during  World  War  n.  They 
were  the  only  dams  built  during  that  war. 
and  were  buUt  by  direction  of  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  war  emergency  measure  to 
permit  the  Youngstown  steel  Industry  to 
funotion  at  its  urgently  needed  capacity. 
The  Berlin  D&m  cost  •7.313.000  and  by  Jiine 
•0.  1064.  had  prevented  flood  damages  total- 
Ung  •76.601,000. 

Think  of  that,  my  friends — only  21  years 
after  Ita  cooapletloa  this  dam  had  paid  ^or 
ItaeU  10  time*  over.  There  are  innumerable 
other  examples  of  flood  control  projects  - 
which  have  already  far  more  than  paid  for 
themselves  in  the  few  years  they  have  been 
In  existence,  and  they  will  remain  to  give 
protection  for  generations  to  come.  And 
yet  irreeponsible  and  ignorant  Individuals 
•till  label  them  as  "pork  barrel." 

As  to  navigation,  the  record  shows  that 
the  direct  annual  monetary  benefits  exceed 
the  annual  casta  by  over  S  to  1.  But  this 
la  (KUy  part — cmd  I  think  a  smaU  part — 
of  the  story.  All  but  one  of  our  major  ports 
and  bartKm  were  created  by  pork-barrel 
projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Think  for  a  minute  what  this  country  would 
be  if  it  had  no  harbors  to  handle  our  ocean- 
going trade.  I  asked  you  to  think  of  it,  but 
It  la  o(  course  unthinkable.  Again,  where 
would  our  steel  industry  have  been  without 
the  8oo  Locks  and  the  improved  channels  and 
liarbors  on  the  Oreat  Lakes?  And  yet  they 
tea  us  that  this  is  pork  barrel.  Our  19,000 
miles  of  Improved  Inland  waterways — even 
though  they  are  incomplete  and  vital  links 
ratnain  to  be  provided — have  made  possible 
tb«  Industrialization  of  vast  areas  of  the 
Interior  of  our  covmtary.  From  1963  through 
1964.  6,370  new  plant  construction  projects 
were  completed  along  these  navigable  water- 
ways. As  one  example,  about  •23  billion 
was  Invested  in  industrial  exjwasion  between 
1950  and  1944  in  the  counties  bordering  the 
canalized  Ohio  River.  Low-cost  water  trans- 
portation was  an  important  factor  in  making 
possible  this  expansion.  Because  of  our  in- 
land waterway  system,  most  o<  our  Industry 
Is  widely  dispersed  throughout  the  Nattaa 
Instead  of  being  clustered  around  our  sea- 


ports.   Think  of  the  tremendous  value  of  this 
dispersion  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

kCany  millions  of  acres  ot  productive  land 
have  been  brought  Into  use  throxigh  reclama- 
tion projects.  A»  ot  June  90.  1964.  the  total 
inveetment  in  Federal  reclamation  projects 
was  •5.064.744.097,  most  of  wliich  Is  reimbur- 
sable. The  facilities  provided  by  this  Invest- 
ment were  avaUable  in  1966  to  provide  full, 
supplementary,  and  temporary  water  service 
to  over  9  million  irrigable  acres,  of  which 
7,523.000  acres  were  actually  irrigated.  More 
than  150  different  crops  were  grown  on  these 
lands  with  a  gross  crop  value  of  •IS  billion 
Cumulative  gross  crop  value  on  all  Federal 
reclamation  projects  from  1906  through  1964 
totals  ^21. 7  billion;  nearly  70  percent  of  this 
value  was  recorded  In  the  last  15  years. 

SmaU  watershed  projects  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  under  Public  Law  566,  are 
making  a  definite  contribution  tc  the  overall 
problem.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-flve  proj- 
ects are  now  authorized.  Of  these.  134 
projects  are  essentially  completed  and  an- 
other 324  are  under  construction  with  some 
benefits  already  in  evidence.  When  all  635 
projects  are  in  operation  benefits  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  more  than  •eo  million  an- 
nually. The  Federal  investment  is  estimated 
at  about  ^650  million. 

What  used  to  be  considered  as  incidental 
benefits  of  water  resource  development  proj- 
ects— water  supply,  low  flow  augmentation, 
and  recreation — are  gaining  daily  in  impor- 
tance. The  water  supply  crisis  in  the  North- 
eastern States  is  only  one  example  of  the 
need  to  conserve  and  develop  our  water.  In 
the  drought  of  August  1963.  over  half  the 
flow  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  came 
from  upstream  flood  control  reservoirs. 
Dilution  of  water  in  our  streams  and  rivers 
through  low  flow  augmentation,  according  to 
US.  Public  Health  Service  experts,  is  essen- 
tial to  Insure  adequate  water  quality  even 
though  full  treatment  of  collectible  wastes 
Is  achieved. 

It  is  written  in  Proverbs  that  "where  there 
Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish."  We  need 
people  of  vision  now,  and  that  need  will  in- 
crease. I  have  discussed  briefly  some  of  our 
accomplishments  so  far  In  developing  our 
water  resources.  If  we  are  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  exploding  population  and  our  ex- 
panding economy  we  must  accomplish  far 
more  In  the  immediate — not  Just  the  fore- 
seeable— future.  Our  flood  control  program 
is  far  from  complete.  In  spite  of  the  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made,  we  stiU  see  hardly 
a  year  pass  without  devasUtlng  floods 
ravaging  some  areas  of  the  country.  The 
shadow  of  threat  of  floods  hanging  over 
many  of  oiir  people  and  many  of  our  indus- 
trial production  facilities  must  be  removed. 
Insofar  as  practicable.  In  the  Interest  of  the 
entire  Nation. 

The  waterway  transportation  system  ot 
the  Nation,  in  spite  of  its  already  great  con- 
tribution to  ovir  economy,  is  far  from  being 
either  complete  or  adequate.  Many  of  our 
channels  and  harbors  need  to. be  dredged  to 
Increase  depths  to  accommodate  modern, 
economic  vessels.  Much  of  our  Inland  water, 
way  system  is  obsolescent  and  needs  to  be 
modernized,  and  several  vital  links  in  that 
•ystem  are  not  even  in  existence. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Reeources.  published 
January  SO.  1961.  showed  that  by  the  year 
3000  over  10.000  miles  of  prevloxisly  Im- 
proved waterways  would  need  further  im- 
provement, and  that  over  3.000  miles  of  new 
waterways  would  be  needed.  The  most  vital 
of  the  missing  links  in  our  inland  waterway 
■ystem  which  has  not  reachel  the  construc- 
tton  stage  in  connection  of  be  Great  Lakes 
with  the  Ohlo-MlsslaBlppi  B  ver  system  and 
the  Oulf  of  Mexico  by  mean  of  putting  only 
two  links  In  the  chain.  Nearly  80  percent 
ot  this  connecting  waterway  already  exists, 
leaving  only  130  miles  of  the  Lake  £rie-Oblo 


Canal    and    253    miles    of    the    Tennessec- 
TomUgbee. 

These  great  projects,  making  possible  the 
interchange  by  water  of  bulk  commodities 
between  the  great  industrial  complexes,  and 
tremendous  quantities  of  bulk  materials,  of 
the  Oreat  Lakes  region,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and 
the  gulf  would  be  vital  to  the  basic  in- 
dustries fundamental  to  economic  growth. 
With  the  forecast  of  a  360  million  popula- 
tion and  a  gross  national  product  of  (2  tril- 
lion by  the  year  2000,  construction  of  this 
great  connecting  waterway  is  most  urgent. 
It  should  be  started  now.  The  days  lost  can- 
not  be  regained. 

The  reclamation  program  should  be  ex- 
pedited. With  United  States  and  world  pop- 
ulation skyrocketing,  our  present  embarrass- 
ment of  riches  in  surplus  food  may  well 
dwindle  to  a  tragic  shortage.  Even  today, 
when  opponents  of  reclamation  point  to  our 
surplus  stocks  of  certain  food  and  fiber  they 
conveniently  overlook  the  fact  that  Irrigated 
lands  for  the  most  part  produce  crops  not  In 
surplus,  and  that  Irrigation  in  fact  reduce.s 
surpluses  by  permitting  land  to  be  used  for 
more  valuable  crops  which  are  In  no  way 
surplus. 

The  menace  of  pollution  is  increasing,  in 
spite  of  valiant  and  in  many  cases  success- 
ful efforts  to  combat  it.  Pollution  renders 
water  unfit  for  human  and  industrial  use. 
It  destroys  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources, 
and  ruins  the  recreational  value  of  our 
streams.  Efforts  must  be  doubled  and  re- 
dovibled  to  overcome  this  threat  to  our 
people. 

The  continuation  and  intensification  of 
planning  for  multiple-purpose  river  basin 
projects  is  essential.  For  example,  we  must 
continue  the  present  trend  of  assigning  more 
and  more  importance  to  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  outdoor  recreation,  which 
grows  increasingly  important  to  our  physi- 
cal and  mental  health  as  the  tensions  of  our 
complex  industrial  society  multiply.  We 
must  also  continue  to  strive  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and 
for  the  beautlflcation  of  oui  country.  Sound 
Judgment,  aided  by  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion, must  be  depended  upon  to  make  the 
best  and  most  fmitful  allocation  of  our 
water  resources  among  the  many  purposes 
which  they  must  serve. 

I  liave  tried  to  present  a  brief  outline  of 
our  accomplishments  in  the  past,  and  o>ir 
needs  for  the  future.  I  am  confident  that 
those  needs  can  and  wUl  be  met.  I  would  not 
be  frank  with  you,  however,  if  I  failed  to 
mention  certain  proposed  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive action  which  in  my  firm  opinion 
would  endanger  meeting  those  needs. 

The  first,  which  I  will  discuss  only  briefly 
since  I  know  that  your  association  Is  alert  to 
its  menace,  is  the  ever-recurring  and  now  Im- 
minent threat  of  tolls  on  our  inland  water- 
ways. The  recommendation  for  imposition 
of  a  2-cent-a-gallon  fuel  tax  on  shallow-draft 
vessels  is  again  Ijefore  the  Congress.  Its  pro- 
ponents claim  that  this  is  a  small  and  rea- 
sonable charge.  Actually,  it  would  increase 
fuel  costs  by  20  percent  or  more,  which  to  me 
is  not  a  negligible  amount.  Of  even  more 
Importance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  Its  im- 
position, in  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  1964,  is  "the  first  step  toward  the 
recovery  of  all  waterway  costs."  It  Is  the 
camel's  nose  under  the  tent.  It  could,  and  in 
all  probability  would,  ultimately  result  In  the 
Imposition  of  tolls  high  enough  to  destroy 
our  Inland  navigation  system. 

Further.  If  this  2-cent  tax  is  enacted.  In- 
dustry in  its  awareness  that  the  traditional 
free  waterway  policy  had  been  breached  and 
that  ever-increasing  charges  could  be  ex- 
pected, would  be  most  unlikely  to  make  long 
range  investments  in  riverside  plants.  I 
could  go  on  at  length  but  you  are  so  familiar 
with  the  problem  that  I  shall  only  state  my 
conviction  tiiat  the  imposition  of  this  or  any 
other  tax,  toll,  or  user  charge  would  reverse 
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a  sound  poUcy  dating  from  the  «arlleet  days 
otf  the  Nation,  would  tiamper  and  in  some 
cases  prevent  the  sound  development  of  ova 
water  resources,  would  put  the  brakes  on  In- 
dustrial expansion  and  rehabUitatlon  of  de- 
pressed areas,  and  last  but  not  least  would 
create  unnecessary  and  hazardous  inflation- 
ary pressures.  I  pledge  to  you  my  unalterable 
opposition  to  any  such  pro|>osals. 

The  second  problem  which  concerns  me 
arises  from  the  new  criteria  for  evaluation 
of  navigation  benefits  published  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  in  a  letter  of  November  30,  1964. 
Much  of  this  letter  was  sound  and  oon- 
strucUve.  However,  it  provided  that  in  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  traffic  which  would 
move  over  a  considered  waterway  improve- 
ment there  would  be  deducted  from  the  total 
potential  traffic  the  amount  which  would 
move  by  rail  after  the  railroads  adopted  low, 
water-compelled  rates.  This,  to  me,  is  ex- 
tremely serious. 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  guess  how  much  the  raU- 
poads  would  out  their  rates  if  the  waterway 
were  constructed.  Secondly,  if  through  some 
crystal-ball  gazing  the  traffic,  left  over  after 
thU  theoretical  rate  was  guessed  at.  were  not 
enough  for  justification  the  project  might 
never  be  built,  the  railroads  would  of  course 
not  lower  their  rates,  and  th^  people  of  the 
area  and  the  country  would  'be  denied  the 
opportunity  foe  Industrial  development 
There  are  of  course  many  other  factors  in- 
volved, including  the  possiblUty  that  tinder 
these  new  criteria  a  much-needed  multiple- 
purpose  development  depending  on  naviga- 
tion beneflte  for  a  significant  part  of  its 
Justification  would  never  be  built. 

I  think  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  tra- 
ditionally conservative  estimates  are  com- 
mendable. For  example,  the  corps  Justified 
canalization  of  the  upper  Mississippi  In  the 
1830  s  on  a  traffic  projection  of  9  million 
tons  a  year  as  compared  with  actual  traffic 
of  34  mimon  tons  In  1964.  for  Uie  nUnols 
River  the  corps'  projection  had  been  7.5  mil- 
lion tons  as  compared  to  an  actual  26  0  mU- 
lion  tons  in  1964.  and  for  the  Ohio  River  a 
projected  13  milUon  tons  as  compared  to  over 
100  mllUon  in  1966.  Their  conscientious  and 
possibly  overconservative  estimates  have 
happily  resulted  in  the  fact  that  practically 
all  navigation  projects  built  by  them  since 
1824  have  been  succeeeful.  However.  I  fear 
that  application  of  the  new  criteria  for 
eetUnating  traffic  would  have  a  seriously  re- 
actionary and  possibly  even  crippling  effect 

wh.^^*t>,"'S^V?'*'"°''  °'  **^'*  °«^  waterways 
which  the  Nation  needs. 

r  J^^hl?""  ^^"^tPPi'y  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  No- 

o^^l  h^  J!!*  V"""'  "°*  '>'»«  navlgatton 
^^  ?^*^''  favorably  reported  by  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  corps  wlU  re-' 
oonslder  this  critical  problem  an^  ^  ^ 
least  defer  its  application  untu  it  has  been 

f^il.^  ^''}'"'  ^^  P^^'^'"  «^  '^'^  appropriTte 
a^lysls  of  secoTidary  benefits  and  other  bene- 
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the  cost  basis  in  the  evaluation  of  wa^^y 
transportation  beneflts.  w»i«rway 
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to  change  the  name  of  the  Department  ofS^ 
Interior  to  the  DepartmenT^f  Natum^ 

^nlng  to  water  resources,  including  the 
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Passage  of  thU  act  would  create  an  all- 
powerful  water  c»ar.  The  agenciee  con- 
cerned liave  developed  their  programs  over 
many  years.  They  know  and  understand 
the  problems  of  the  people  Interested  In 
those  programs,  and  they  are  quite  pnq)erly 
responsive  to  their  wishes  and  aspirations. 
In  one  instance,  that  of  the  Army  Corps  of. 
Engineers,  the  national  defense  would  be 
weakened  by  the  loss  of  what  proved  in 
World  War  n  to  have  been  an  invaluable 
training  ground  for  the  Engineer  officers 
whose  great  accomplishments  were  the  envy 
of  our  allies  and  the  despair  of  our  enemies. 
I  do  not  know  if  a  serious  effort  wUl  be  made 
to  enact  tills  legislation.  I  do  know  that  I 
shall  exert  my  most  serious  efforts  to  prevent 
its  enactment. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  you  a  r68um6  of 
our  past  accomplishments  and  our  future 
needs,  and  to  point  out  some  potentially  ser- 
ious obstacles  in  the  way  of  our  meeting 
those  needs.  I  am  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments; I  am  confident  that  we  will  (as  we 
must)  meet  those  needs;  and  I  promise  you 
my  best  and  hardest  efforts  to  overcome  any 
and  all  ot>8tacles.  I  assure  you  again  of  my 
firm  support  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
your  great  organization. 
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The  Constitution  gives  Congress  "exclusive 
legislation  In  in  all  cases  whatsoever"  over 
the  Nation's  Capital.  Congress.  In  effect 
functions  as  Washington's  city  councU,  and 
the  President  is  responsible  for  appointing 
two  of  the  city's  three  District  Commission- 
ers (the  third  is  detailed  by  the  Army's  Corps 
of  Engineers.) 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is,  as  Mr  John- 
son suggests,  a  fountalnhead  of  wisdom  on 
how  our  metropolises  should  be  goffcmed 
one  should  expect  Washington  to  be^a  ver- 
itable garden  spot— both  physicaUy  and 
•ociaUy.  '    ^^ 

But  In  reality  It  is  a  national  disgrace. 
Its  slums  are  among  the  worst  in  America 
and  its  streets  are  safe  at  no  hour. 

It  would  seem  logical,  in  these  circum- 
stances, that  the  Federal  Government  devote 
Itself  to  converting  Washington  into  Amer- 
ica's No.  1  demonstration  city.  If  it  does  for 
Washington— for  which  it  has  undisputed 
authority— aU  of  the  things  Mr.  Johnson  Is 
talking  about,  U  it  succeeds  in  making  Wash- 
tagton  a  'masterpiece  of  our  civilization" 
the  other  cities  of  the  United  States  wlU  be 
beating  a  path  to  Mr.  Johnson's  door 
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Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  which  I  submit  here  came  to 
me  In  a  rather  roundabout  fashion.  It 
was  first  published  In  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, and  I  first  read  It  when  it  ap- 
peared as  a  guest  editorial  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  It.  For  ex- 
ample. It  says  Washington's  slums  are 
among  the  worst  In  America.  I  believe 
they  are  neither  the  worst  nor  the  best 
I  have  seen  many  cities  whose  slums 
would  make  Washington's  slums  look 
like  pretty  fair  residential  districts 
The  point  of  the  editorial,  however  Is 
well  taken: 

fFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  P«>.  4.  1966] 
Guest  EDrroaiAi,:  Clzak  Up  Washincton 
First 
President  Johnson  has  recommended  to 
Congress  a  sweeping  new  program  whose  goal 
is  rebuUdlng— both  physically  and  socially- 
the  American  city.  What  Mr.  Johnson  asks 
speclflcaUy  Is  the  expenditure  of  between 
•2  and  »3  bUlion  during  the  next  6  years 
on  what  he  caUs  a  demonstration  cities  pro- 
gram. ^ 

The  gist  of  the  program  Is  the  selection  of 
some  60  or  70  cities  of  various  sizes  for  con- 
version into  "masterpieces  of  our  clvUiza- 
tlon  To  qualUy  for  participation,  cities 
would  have  to  meet  a  series  of  rigorous  FW- 
enu  standards;  the  rebuilding  would  unfold 
under  the  direction  of  a  F^eral  adnuSs- 
tta,tor,  and  the  costs  would  be  shared  by  the 
city  Itself  and  the  Federal  Government 

The  obvious  goal  is  to  show  what  can  be 
done  to  rebuild  and  revitalize  the  burgeon- 
ing American  city. 

It  seems  to  us  that  what  Mr.  Johnson  has 

tl^t^  ^  !?**  *^«  ^^"""^  Government 
already  has  a  demonstration  city  in  its  Ian 
The  city,  of.course,  is  Washington. 


ComponenU  of  the  Great  Society  '  V 
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n,^-  79,^°^-  ^'"-  Speaker,  Mr. 
Richard  Wilson,  In  his  article  In  the 
Washington  Star,  of  February  4  gave  a 
very  good  analysis  of  what  the  Great  So- 
ciety might  cost  In  the  future  and  what 
It  means.  His  article  Is  weU  worth  the 
consideration  of  all  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

Components  or  the  Great  SocirrT 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 

Most  of  President  Johnson's  fellow  Texans 
don't  have  the  faintest  Idea  what  hU  Great 
Society  is  intended  to  be. 

On  general  principle,  about  half  of  them 
are  against  it  or  indifferent  to  it  without 
knowing  too  much  at>out  it. 

These  conclusions  of  the  Texas  poll  con- 
ducted on  behalf  of  a  number  of  Texas  news- 
papers by  Belden  Associates  of  Dallas  are  re- 
ceived  in  Washington  with  atonlshment. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  adults  quea- 
tloned  in  the  poll  were  able  to  give  mean- 
ingful replies  when  asked  what  Johnson 
means  when  he  speaks  of  the  Great  Society 

According  to  the  poll,  48  percent  professed 
to  agree  with  the  President,  41  percent  con- 
fessed they  disagreed  with  him,  and  11  per- 
cent thought  it  better  to  declare  that  toey 

'?*l"^*'^*'*^-  A«  m'Bl^t  be  expected,  most 
Of  the  Republicans  said  they  disagreed  with 
the  ft-esldent  and  most  of  the  Democrate 
said  they  agreed  with  him. 

'The  Great  Society  emerges  as  a  great  blob 
of  Impressions  ranging  from  Improving  eco- 
nomic well-being  to  equaUty  for  aU  in  the 
minds  of  Texans. 

In  this  respect.  If  not  in  others,  it  may 
reasonably  be  assumed  that  Texans  are  about 
the  same  as  other  people  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.  The  Great  Society  has  prob- 
ably not  gotten  over  as  a  very  weU  defined 
Idea  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  not  a  verr 
weU  defined  Idea.  ' 

AU  right.  What  Is  the  Great  Society?  It 
is,  of  course,  a  public  relations  tag  for  a  verr 
large  expansion  of  the  functions  ot  the  Fed- 
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er»l  Gorernment.  Its  main  components  are 
tbese — expanded  Federal  social  benefits  In  the 
range  of  many  bUlioDs.  expanded  Federal 
educational  support  at  the  multl-bllllon-dol- 
lar  level,  expanded  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment aigaln  In  the  multl-bllllon-doUar 
range,  assumption  of  local  welfare  responsi- 
bility In  the  name  of  the  war  on  poverty 
on  the  multt-binion-dollar  scale,  plus  a  lot  of 
fringe  benefits  such  as  beautifying  the  high- 
ways, planning  the  remaking  of  the  country- 
side, maintaining  ]ob  corps  camps,  purifying 
the  rivers. 

War  may  not  always  be  with  us,  but  the 
Great  Society  wUl  be.  Who  knows  what  It 
will  cost  a  few  years  from  now — (30  billion, 
»50bmion? 

Now  does  this  mean  that  the  cost  of  local 
and  State  governments  will  decline  corre- 
spondingly with  their  responsibility?  It  does 
not.  State  and  local  governments  have  been 
growing  faster  than  the  Federal  Government. 

Local  and  State  governments  In  1965  em- 
ployed 7,659,000  people.  This  was  more  than 
double  the  number  working  for  these  govern- 
ments In  1943.  Federal  employment  was 
3,496,000.  This  was  not  much  more  than  10 
years  ago,  and  less  than  In  some  earlier  years. 

But  the  Great  Society  Is  not  just  money 
lavishly  spent.  It  Is  much  more  because  It 
Involves  the  aaaumpUon  that  the  Washing- 
ton Government  will  accept  and  seek  respon- 
sibility for  moral  and  ethical  leadership.  It 
will  accept  and  seek  responsibility  for  gen- 
eral direction  sAd  Indirect  control  of  the 
main  factors  In  national  economic  life — and 
hopes  to  extend  Its  Influence  and  methods 
throughout  the  world. 

The  scheme  Is  grandiose,  and  what  Tezans 
and  many  others  do  not  seem  to  realize  Is 
that  It  Is  being  carried  out  on  an  ascending 
scale  whether  tbey  want  It  or  not. 

In  every  respect,  whether  It  Is  the  war  In 
Vietnam  or  the  range  of  social  secvuity  bene- 
fits, everything  Is  much  bigger  In  the  Great 
Society  than  It  was  before.  Bigness  and  ex- 
p&nslveness  are  charactsrlsttc,  as  Is  the  ex- 
tension of  Executive  authority  and  the  scope 
of  governnvental  power. 

On  the  International  side  a  reaction  has 
•et  In.  largely  within  the  Democratic  sena- 
torial leadership.  The  Idea  that  we  are 
overextended  and  overconunltted  has  grown 
In  the  last  year.  The  "neolsolatlonlsts"  say 
that  we  must  draw  back. 

It  Is  conceivable,  though  not  yet  evident, 
that  a  similar  reaction  may  develop  respect- 
ing the  domestic  side  of  the  Great  Society. 

Some  new  crop  of  "neollberals"  may  de- 
cide that  the  oommltments  on  social  reform 
are  not  realizable  In  practical  terms  and  that 
the  FMeral  Government  must  draw  back 
tram  tbem  In  favor  of  leas  centralized  re- 
ipoDslbUlty. 


Rcwu^  of  L.  B.  Wortkinftoa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 
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Mr.  HALLECK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

IcAve  to  extend  my  remarlu  In  the  R«c- 

OKD.  I  Include  the  following: 

RncAKKs  or  Li.  B.  WoamiirvroN,  Chaixman, 

AMBDcaN  iBOw  ft  Stdx  IwMirrut*.  P«Bn- 

BKNT.  Unttxd  Statzs  Stkxl  Co«f.,  aT  Con- 

aOBBOMAj;.   BmmAMrtn,   FSBauAJtT    1.    1966. 

WSMmwow,  D.C. 

Thank  you.  Tom,  and  good  morning  every- 
one. 

It's  a  ra^  pleMure  to  weloome  all  of  you 
to  this  first  event  at  Its  kind  for  the  steel 


industry.  And  the  fact  that  we  chose  8:30 
aon.  as  the  hour  of  our  get-together  makes 
us  all  the  more  grateful  that  you  are  here. 

As  we  look  at  the  momentous  challenges 
facing  you  Members  of  Congress  during  this 
2d  session  of  the  88th,  we  In  the  steel  Indus- 
try realize  that  we  are  deeply  Involved  In 
many  of  them — Vietnam,  Inflation,  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  unemployment  compen- 
sation, air  and  water  pollution  abatement, 
foreign  competition — Just  to  mention  a  few. 
The  thing  that  strikes  me  about  all  of  these 
Issues  Is  that  they  have  one  common  denomi- 
nator. That  common  denominator  Is  people. 
People  are  your  major  concern,  and  they  are 
otirs,  too. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way.  It  Is  people  who 
elected  you  to  the  Important  offices  you  hold. 
It  Is  people  who  work  In  the  steel  Industry, 
who  produce  the  goods  and  services  the  sleel 
Industry  uses,  who  Invest  In  the  steel  Indus- 
try, and  who  buy  our  products. 

How  many  people?  Over  700,000  men  and 
women  are  employed  by  the  22S  Iron  ore 
mining  and  steel  producing  and  finishing 
companies  of  this  country  in  36  States.  The 
Income  of  over  1.200,000  steel  company  share 
owners  Is  affected  by  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic health  of  the  steel  Industry.  We  are 
deeply  conscious  that  people — hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans — are  at  the  base  of 
our  responsibilities,  as  they  are  at  the  base 
of  your  responsibilities. 

When  we  talk  of  economics,  of  profits,  of 
costs,  or  of  Government  restrictions — when 
we  talk  of  balance  of  payments  or  foreign 
competition,  we  recognize,  as  you  of  course 
do,  that  all  of  tbese  Impersonal  things  vitally 
affect  people,  their  welfare,  their  Jobs,  the 
quality  of  their  environment,  and  their 
Income. 

We  know  that  steel  is  not  the  central  pivot 
on  which  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
turns.  The  strength  of  our  country  Is  lim- 
ited to  no  one  Industry.  Varfety  and  versa- 
tility are  the  hallmarks  of  our  economy. 
But  In  every  Industrial  country  In  the  world, 
steel  forma  a  bsise  for  many  other  Industries. 
A  healthy  steel  Indvtstry  is  and  should  be 
the  concern  not  only  of  those  in  the  Indus- 
try, but  those  Uke  you.  Involved  in  ntirturlng 
America's  general  welfare  and  defense  poten- 
tial. A  healthy  steel  industry  can  also  assure 
other  Industries  that  their  favorite  raw  ma- 
terial— steel — wUl  be  available  when  tliey 
need  It.  In  the  amount  that  is  needed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  country 
that  stands  foremost  In  Iron  and»  steel  pro- 
duction Is  the  Industrial  leader  of  the  world. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that 
the  United  States  Is  sUIl  foremost  In  the 
production  of  Iron  and  steel.  In  1966  we 
produced  over  131  million  ingot-tons  which 
was  a  new  record.  This  was  26  percent  of 
the  world's  production. 

Although  we  started  steel  century  n  In 
1964,  the  steel  Industry  Is  no  decrepit,  aging 
crone.  It  Is  young  in  outlook.  Inventive  in 
Its  reaearcb  and  development,  heavily  in- 
volved Ln  expansion  and  modernization. 
InttlatJng  dosens  of  new  types  of  steels  every 
year,  converting  many  of  Its  processes  to  new 
and  more  efHclent  forms— and  making  higher 
quality  steels. 

Let  me  be  specific :  In  the  last  10  years,  at 
least  eight  steel  companies  have  tmllt  new 
or  greatly  enlarged  research  laboratories 
manned  by  the  finest  scientific  brains  to  l>e 
found.  In  the  last  6  years,  two  entirely  new 
steel  mills  have  been  built  In  the  Midwest, 
and  a  third  Is  In  the  building  stage.  In  the 
lut  a  years  my  company  alone  has  Intro- 
duced over  a  hundred  new  or  Improved  prod- 
ucts. Including  steels  for  functions  ranging 
from  bedsprings  to  space  capsules.  In  the 
past  year,  oxygen  steelmaklng.  a  recently 
developed  process,  accounted  for  23  million 
tons  of  our  Nations  steel  production.  In 
1966.  the  industry  expects  to  spend  over  12 
btllloa    oo    new    and    improved   jiroductlon 


facilities — a  new  record  after  having  spent 
over  $13  billion  In  the  previous  decade. 

The  steel  industry  and  its  people  are  dy- 
namic, imaginative,  courageous  and  on  the 
move.  Despite  high  costs  for  labor  and  ma- 
terials, we  have  confidence  In  our  capacity  to 
compete  with  any  country,  regardless  of 
size  or  labor  costs — provided  the  rules  of 
the  game  are  the  same  for  all. 

But  there's  the  rub.  The  rules  are  not 
the  same. 

Last  year  10'^  million  tons  of  finished  steel 
mill  products — about  one-ninth  of  the  total 
domestic  market — were  shipped  in  from 
abroad.  So  far  as  stainless  steel  is  con- 
cerned, for  11  months  of  1965,  Imported 
stainless  steel  cold-rolled  sheets  accounted 
for  19.2  percent  of  the  U.S.  market;  and 
stainless  wire  rod  for  57.8  percent  of  the  U.S. 
market.  Much  of  this  steel  was  sold  at 
prices  well  below  the  prices  of  domestically 
produced  steel  mill  products.  If  lower  costs 
were  the  only  reason  our  foreign  competitors 
were  underselling  us  In  our  home  market, 
we  might  not  like  It,  but  we  couldn't  com- 
plain too  much. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  foreign  steel  producer, 
under  normal  clrcimistancee,  can  enter  the 
US.  market  only  by  offering  steel  products 
at  prices  substantially  below  our  current 
domestic  level.  He  functions  under  an  eco- 
nomic system  in  which  he  is  virtually  com- 
pelled to  maintain  the  highest  practical.op- 
eratlng  level  regardless  of  his  home  market 
conditions.  Then  he  must  dispose  of  excess 
tons  in  the  exi)ort  market  at  whatever  prices 
he  can  obtain  regardless  of  costs.  Pressures 
from  his  own  government  for  dollar  exchange 
or  other  reasons  may  also  Influence  his  entry 
Into  our  markets. 

In  many  cases,  he  Is  assisted  in  these  dis- 
ruptive practices  by  the  availability  of  Gov- 
ernment tax  rebates  and  other  forms  of  ex- 
port Incentives.  To  us.  such  business 
conduct  Lb  clearly  an  unfair  trade  practice 
and  we  believe  that,  if  the  exlsUng  GATT 
rules  are  unable  to  deal  with  this  situation, 
the  time  has  come  to  press  for  appropriate 
changes  In  GATT.  Needless  to  say.  we  re- 
ceive no  corresponding  stimulus  enabling  us 
to  invade  the  protected  foreign  markets. 

When  I  say  "protected  foreign  markets," 
I  refer  not  to  tariffs  alone — although,  within 
the  past  3  years,  we  note  steel  tariffs  have 
been  sutxstantlally  Increased  In  the  Common 
Market  countries  and  In  the  United  King- 
dom, bringing  them  closer  to  the  already 
high  Japanese  tariffs.  I  refer  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  highly  Imaginative — and  highly 
effective — nontarlff  barriers  which  bar  the 
entry  of  American  steel  to  many  foreign 
markets.  Again,  let  me  be  speclflc:  A  net 
ton  of  standard  2-inch  butt-welded  steel  pipe 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  France, 
in  addition  to  French  duties,  accumulates 
stamp  taxes  and  transactions  taxes  all  of 
which  amount  to  $101.97;  a  similar  shipment 
from  France  to  the  United  States  Is  assessed 
only  $6— the  U.S.  duty.       ^ 

What  Is  the  people  Impact  of  these  heavy 
Imports  of  steel -in  the  United  States?  If 
we  take  the  employment  in  the  steel  Industry 
alone,  our  best  estimate  Is  that,  had  those 
10'^  million  tons  of  steel  been  made  In  the 
United  States,  it  would  have  meant  over 
70.000  addlUonal  high-paying  steel  Jobs. 

And  If  we  take  Into  account  the  employ- 
ment Impact  In  the  steel  supporting  Indus- 
tries— Industries  such  as  mining,  manufac- 
turers supplying  the  steel  Industry, 
transportation,  trade  and  a  variety  of 
aeivloe* — the  Job  total  amounts  to  over 
130,000. 

Now  It  may  be  that  some  manpower  ana- 
lysts may  take  Issue  with  our  experts  who 
developed  these  estimates.  But  whether  the 
flfure  be  130,000  or  more  or  less,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  the  Importation  of  lO'/i  million 
tons  of  steel  In  1  year  has  a  decided  Impact 
on  American  employment. 
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This  Job  impact  Is  ot  concern  not  only  to 
the  industry  but  also  to  the  union  which 
represents  the  great  majority  of  steel  em- 
ployees, the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
We  believe  the  tinlon  feels  as  we  do  that 
the  great  and  growing  deficit  In  the  balance 
of  steel  trade  Is  a  ttireat  to  the  Industry  and 
.therefore  to  the  Job  security  of  union  mem- 
bers. 

But  In  addition  to  Jobs,  there  is  a  further 
national  Interest  at  stake  here.  I  refer  to 
the  Impact  of  foreign  steel  Imports  upon  our 
balance  of  payments — or  perhaps  I  should 
say^  more  correctly,  our  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. 

Ih  a  January  3  press  release.  Gardner 
Ackley.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said: 

"Overall  steel  Imports  in  the  first  11  months 
of  1965  were  up  to  9.7  million  tons,  worth 
$1,096  million.  The  value  of  steel  exports 
was  down  to  $460  million,  producing  an  11- 
month  steel  deficit  of  $636  million,  perhaps 
$700  million  for  the  full  year.  In  195S-67 
we  had  an  average  steel  export  surpliu  of 
$645  mlUlon.  Thus  the  deterioration  of  our 
balance  of  payments  due  to  steel  over  the 
last  decade  Is  $1.3  billion,  probably  as  large  as 
o\ir  entire  balance-of-payments  deficit  In 
1965." 

Considering  the  Importance  of  the  people 
Impact  combined  with  the  national  economic 
Impact,  we  believe  that  the  Importance  of 
equalizing  the  rules  becomes  manifest.  We 
are  prepared  to  play  ball — and  our  $2  billion 
being  Invested  this  year  alone  Is  clear  evi- 
dence of  that — but  If  we're  allowed  three 
strikes  while  the  other  side  Is  allowed  five 
or  more  the  outcome  Is  obvious — we  can't 
win. 


':' 


For  many  years,  the  great  majority  of  the 
steel  Industry  have  been  proponents  of  maxi- 
mizing foreign  trade.  But  our  devotion  to 
continued  liberalization  of  International 
trade  is  changing  and  there  are  those  in  our 
influstry  who  have  concluded  that  the  situa- 
tion la  serious  enough  to  warrant  drastic 
action. 

After  all,  as  a  nation,  we  believe  in  free- 
dom to  Invest  across  naUonal  boundaries. 
But  In  the  past  2  years  our  Nation  has  un- 
dertaken a  temporary  more-or-less  volun- 
tary restriction  on  Investments  abroad,  be- 
cause of  our  Imbalance  of  payments.  Per- 
haps some  similar  temporary  arrangement 
to  prevent  unfair  and  unrestricted  Imports 
of  steel  may  be  desirable— and  for  the  same 
reasons— while  we  seek  a  more  permanent 
solution. 

Two  measures  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem 
In  the  Senate,  the  Hartke  resolution  con- 
templates a  thorough  study  of  the  steel  Im- 
port problem,  to  be  made  by  approprtete 
Government  agenclea.  Through  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  we  have  advised 
Senator  Habtki  of  our  interest  In  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  sense  of  his  resolution,  and 
wlU  be  prepared  to  testify  on  It  when  hear- 
ings are  called. 

The  other  measure  Is  the  Herlong-Hartke 
1965  Antidumping  Act  Amedmente,  which  Is 
helpful  as  far  as  It  goes.  It  Is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  mare  effective  measures  will  be 
required  to  make  the  Antidumping  Act  a 
practical  deterrent  to  dumping. 

We  do  not  now  have  aU  the  answers,  but 
we  hope  that,  as  proposals  are  made  and 
hearings  are  held  In  this  critical  area  of  for- 
eign trade  rules,  you  wUl  let  us  come  back  to 
you  later  In  the  legislative  year,  as  Individ- 
ual companies  and  through  the  Institute,  to 
suggest  ways  In  which  these  problems  can  be 
solved  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  na- 
tional Interest.  We  are  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  must,  by  mid- 1967,  review 
the  entire  field  of  foreign  trade  poUcy  In 
connection  with  an  possible  renewal  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
that  policy  as  It  affecte  our  Industry. 


In  addition  to  foreign  imports,  there  ar« 
other  Issues— people  issues  and  economic  Is- 
sues that  concern  us.  And  let  us  bear  In 
mind  that  economic  Issues  and  people  issue* 
are  one  and  the  same. 

It  was  both  a  people  Issue  and  an  eco- 
nomic Issue  when.  In  1965.  steel  companies 
and  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  were 
unable  to  arrive  at  a  settlement.  You  may 
recaU  that  the  settlement  was  ultimately  ar- 
rived at  in  the  White  House  on  the  basis  of 
heavy  cost  Increases  which  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  said  were  at  the  guide- 
post  figure  of  3.2  percent  per  year,  but  which 
our  figures  show  to  be  substantially  higher 
We  needn't  to  go  Into  a  debate  as  to  the 
arithmetic  at  this  point,  but  we  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  to  an  additional  cost 
factor:  As  a  result  of  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Including  medicare  so- 
cial security  taxes  on  both  employees 'and 
employers  were  Increased  substantially  last 
month— almost  5  cents  an  hour  for  the  steel 
companies.  This  Is  on  top  of  the  negotiated 
Increase. 

We  are  certainly  not  debating  the  merits 
of  the  1965  Social  Security  Amendments. 
But  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that,  no 
matter  how  desirable  the  objectives  a  nec- 
essary byproduct  Is  the  addition  of  substan- 
tial costs  to  high  wage  Industries  such  as 
steel,  thereby  further  handicapping  the  in- 
dustry In  Its  International  trade  competition 
A  pending  measure  before  the  Congress 
carried  over  from  last  year  Is  H.R.  8282  a 
bill  that  would  virtually  federalize  the  State 
unemployment  Insurance  programs.  I  could 
make  many  criticisms  of  this  bill,  but  this  Is 
hardly  the  forum  for  a  full  discussion  of  It' 
I  will  point  out,  however,  that  this  bill  would 
greatly  Increase  employer  unemployment 
compensation  taxes.  Again  our  costs  would 
be  Increased,  our  competitive  position  fur- 
ther worsened. 

Another  pressing  problem  Is  that  Increased 
sbeel  production  In  the  past  3  years  has  re- 
suited  In  critical  shortages  of  alloying  metals 
such  as  molybdenum  and  of  coating  meUls 
such  as  zinc.  Congress  authorized  releases 
or  these  badly  needed  metaU  from  stockpile 
surpluses  from  time  to  time,  for  which  the 
Industry  Is  grateful.  CurrenUy,  bills  have 
been  introduced  by  Representative  Dbnt  to 
alleviate  the  critically  short  supply  of  moly 
through  additional  stockpile  release  suspen- 
sion of  tariff  duties  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
more  Canadian  moly  into  thU  country  and 
through  the  temporary  curUilment  of  moly 
exports.  It  is  hoped  that  these  bills  will  re- 
ceive sympathetic  ttnd  prompt  consideration 
from  the  Congress. 

Another  item  on  the  legUlaUve  horizon 
(which  may  not  come  up  for  action  this  year) 
Is  a  proposal,  made  to  the  President  by  a 
Cabinet-level  committee  to  provide  extensive 
and  rigorous  Federal  regulation  over  private 
pension  programs.  PractlcaUy  aU  steel  In- 
dustry employees  ate  covered  by  private  pen- 
sion programs,  some  of  which  go  back  over  60 
years.  Pension  costs  are  an  ImptM-tant  part 
of  steel  company  employment  costs  The 
proposals,  according  to  our  pension  experts 
would  Introduce  undesirable  rigidities  Into 
pension  programs,  which  certainly  will  not 
serve  to  encourage  the  development  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
proposals  would  have  a  contrary  effect. 

A  subject  close  to  your  hearts  and  ours  Is 
the  tougli  problem  of  enhancing  our  environ- 
ment Umaugh  air  and  water  poUuUon  abate- 
ment We  know  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  share  your  concern  about  the  Impact 
of  pollution  on  people  and  on  resources  In 
the  new  steel  mills,  we  believe  the  problem 
has  been  solved  as  thoroughly  as  modern- 
day  science  knows  how.  In  our  own  Falrless 
Works,  for  example,  I  am  assured  that  the 
water  we  return  to  the  Delaware  Riv«  Is 
purer  than  the  water  we  take  from  It  The 
same  can  be  said,  I  am  siu^,  of  the  newer 
mills  built  by  other  steel  companies  at  Por- 
tage and  Bums  Harbor,  lad.    Similarly,  air 
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pollution  abatement  facilities  in  the  newer 
mills  are  the  finest  we  can  obtain. 

It  Is  in  the  older  mills  that  the  real  prob- 
lem exists,  for  the  enormity  of  the  costs  la 
breathtaking.  As  Representative  Richam 
McCaktht,  of  New  York,  pointed  out  It  has 
been  estimated  that  It  would  cost  $26  billion 
Just  to  halt  the  present  pollution  of  the 
Great  Lakes  from  all  sources.  Bringing  it 
down  to  our  own  Inddstry.  a  single  steel 
plant  of  a  medlum-siZed  company  Is  cur- 
rentiy  spending  $ii  million  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod for  water  pollution  control  faculties  It 
Is  generally  known  that  an  electrostatic  pre- 
cipitator for  a  single  c^>en  hearth  furnace 
stack  cosU  upward  of  $1  mlUlon.  These  ex- 
penditures  produce  not  a  single  ton  of  steel, 
nor  a  single  dollar  of  profit. 

Nevertheless  I   am   happy   to  report  that 
progress    Is   being    made.    For    example     In 
the  Public  Health  Service  hearings  on  the 
Mahoning    River    last    year,    an    Impressive 
picture   was   presented   on    behalf   of   seven 
steel  companies  of  progress  In  water  pollu- 
tion abatement     Blast  furnace  effluent  was 
then  being  76  percent  treated,  and  was  to  be 
100  percent  treated  before  this  year  Is  out. 
SlmUar  heartening  progress  was  reported  on 
other  aspects  of  water  pollution  abatement 
Continued  progress  can  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  appropriate  tax  measures  for  In- 
vestments required  for  aid  and  water  pollu- 
tion   abatement — Investments    reqiUred    for 
environmental  rather  than  production  rea- 
sons.     A    combination    of    rapid    amortiza- 
tion  and   adequate   investment   credlU   for 
such  Investments  Is  clearly  caUed  for.     BUls 
to  this  effect  have  already  been  Introduced. 
In  our  Judgment  these  remarks  about  costs 
represent  no  disparity  with  my  earlier  ex- 
pressed concern  about  people.    Wben  costs 
rise,  proflU  fall.     When  profits  are  In  peo- 
pardy^  Jobs  are  In  Jeopardy,  and  people  are 
in   Jeopardy.     In  fact   the  most   dangerous 
demagoguery  Is  that  which  attempts  to  set 
property  rights  against  human  rights.    For 
all  of  us  recognize  that  the  right  to  own 
property,  whether  it  be  one's  own  home  or 
a  share  of  stock  saved  for  retirement.  Is  one 
of  the  most  precious  human  rights. 

Steel  Industry  prc^u  loom  large  when 
stated  in  dollars,  since  4>roductlon  and  rev- 
enues are  stated  In  miUlons  of  tons  and  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars.  In  1964,  steel  Industry  prof- 
Its,  In  terms  of  percentage  of  net  worth,  were, 
however,  among  the  seven  lowest  of  41  In- 
dustries analyzed  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  1965  figures  are 
not  In  yet  but  despite  a  record-breaking 
production  year,  we  doubt  that  our  industry 
will  show  much  change  la  oiu-  relative 
standing  on  that  list. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  patient.  We 
hope  you  may  recognize  the  strength  and 
dynamism  which  our  private  competitive  en- 
terprise has  made  possible  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  And  we  also 
hope  that  you  will  recognize  that  we  share 
a  number  of  problems  which,  with  your 
sympathetic  consideration,  we  may  be  able 
to  resolve  in  the  Interest  of  a  strong,  dy- 
namic, competitive  America  from  which  peo- 
ple— your  constituents  and  ours — will  be  the 
first  to  benefit 
I  thank  you. 


Matcliiiif  Sldll$  to  Job$ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  DONALD  RUIMSFELD    ' 

or  JLIXKCOB 

IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Human  Investment  Act  continues  to  gain 
suj>port  across  the  Natlcm. 
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An  editorial  In  the  January  24,  1966. 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News  dla- 
cusses  the  Importance  oi  matching  cur- 
rent job  openings  with  those  who  are  un- 
employed. Develoi^ng  skills  and  then 
matching  them  with  Job  opportunities  Is 
a  positive  way  to  fight  a  war  on  unem- 
ployment. The  Human  Investment  Act 
propoMS  a  way  to  accomplish  this  match- 
ing process. 

The  Dally  News  editorial  follows: 
Matching  Skuxs  to  Jobs 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
tbat  there  are  some  100.000  job  ojieiiliiga  In 
the  Chlcago-Oary  area.  Yet  00.000  persons 
are  without  wor*.  an<i.«ome  have  remained 
unemployed  for  weeks  and  even  months. 

John  D.  de  Butts,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co..  and  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Merit  Employment  Committee,  has 
pointed  to  a  principal  cause  of  this  poverty 
amid  plenty.  The  low  skills  of  the  unem- 
ployed do  not  match  the  requirements  of  the 
available  Jobs. 

The  national  unemployment  rate  Is  now 
4.1  percent,  the  lowest  In  almost  0  years. 
Most  of  the  a.900.000  without  jobs  are  In 
specific  economic  backwaters,  particularly 
Negro  areas  of  the  big  cities,  where  education 
Is  poor  and  skills  low.  Dnemployment  In 
such  areas  run  upward  of  26  percent. 

De  Butts  urged  local  businesses  to  adopt  a 
hlre-flist.  train-later  policy  to  get  the  un- 
skilled off  the  relief  rolls  and  onto  the  pro- 
Uuctlve  payrolls  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  policy,  too,  formed  part  of  the  OOP 
state  of  the  Union  message,  of  House  leader 
Representatl'<'e  Oxkaxj)  R.  Foao.  at  Michigan. 
He  urged  enactment  of  the  Republlcan-spon- 
cored  human  investment  bill  that  would 
grant  a  7  percent  tax  credit  to  encoxirage 
businesses  to  employ  and  train  persons  with 
limited  education  and  skills. 

Such  a  tax  credit  parallels  a  7- percent 
allowance  enacted  more  than  9  years  ago  to 
spur  Investment  In  machinery,  plant,  and 
equipment. 

The  OOP  bill  stipulates  that  a  successful 
trainee  m\ist  be  offered  a  job.  It  applies  only 
to  persons  at  the  bottom  cf  the  skills  and 
Income  ladder.  Industry  could  not  use  the 
tax  credit,  for  Instance.  In  the  training  at 
professional,  management,  or  advanced  sclen- 
tlflc  personnel. 

This  approach  Is  more  promising  than 
many  now  used  In  the  war  on  poverty.  It 
oomblnes.  In  Foas's  words,  "compassion  with 
competence" — compassion  for  the  needy  with 
the  comp>etence  of  American  bualneas  to  train 
men  economically. 

The  bill  requires  no  Increased  Federal  oon- 
ttt>l,  and  avoids  the  waste  of  collecting  tax 
money  and  then  disbursing  It. 

Developing  skills  and  matching  them  to 
available  jobs  is  a  key  to  nUTlng  out  stub- 
bom  pockets  at  onemploymsnt  and  poverty. 
Congress  should  pass  the  human  Investment 
bill. 


DepreciatioB : 


Its  Effect  on  BasiBcsi,  tbe 
Coasoner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, depreciation  Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  little  understood  subjects  by  the 
general  public.  Yet.  depreciation  for 
Federal  Income  tax  purposes  for  busl- 
1  is  of  grave  concern  to  business,  the 


consumer,  the  manufacturer,  labor,  and 
all  the  rest  of  us. 

This  vital  but  not  very  glamoroua  sub- 
ject was  ably  discussed  before  the  annual 
Washington  meeting  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabama  by  Mr.  A.  Wend- 
all  Simmons,  Earnest  li  Eh-nest,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  I  Include  It  In  the  Rzcord  In 
the  hope  It  will  make  depreciation  more 
understandable  for  those  who  read  this 
fine  report: 

Statcmknt  in  thx  Tax  Fixlo.  Pkzskntko  Bc- 
roKK  THX  Alabama  Congkessional  Delega- 
tion. Janxtaxt  24.  1066 

(By  A.  Wendall  Simmons) 

Subject:  Depreciation. 

Oentlwnen.  you  may  recall  the  association 
last  year  presented  to  you  a  statement  oa 
the  Inadequacy  of  depreciation  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes.  The  date  of  that  meet- 
ing was  February  16.  On  February  10  the 
Treasxuy  Department  announced  new  liber- 
alized depreciation  guideline  rules.  Such  a 
prompt  followup  greatly  exceeded  our  ex- 
pectations, but  now  that  the  standard  has 
been  set  we  are  confidently  looking  forward 
to  January  38  few  another  announcement. 

Depreciation  Is  not  a  subject  which  causes 
men  to  perform  noble  deeds,  create  a  fervor 
of  patriotism,  or  otherwise  become  excited. 
But  to  business,  and  therefore  to  the  econ- 
omy of  this  country,  the  adequacy  of  de- 
preciation allowances  is  most  important. 

Now  you  may  ask.  "What  Is  so  Important 
about  depredation?"  Tou  may  say  that  a 
business  eventually  obtains  an  Income  tax 
deduction  for  depreciable  proi>erty;  that  al- 
though an  Inadequate  deduction  may  be 
taken  In  1966.  a  more  than  adequate  deduc- 
tion will  be  taken  In  later  years. 

It  Is  true  In  most  cases  that  the  full  cost 
of  a  business  asset  Is  eventtially  deducted 
from  teuiable  Income.  This  Is  not  the  com- 
plete story,  however,  and  the  problem  can- 
not be  so  easily  dismissed.  As  we  said  last 
year  in  o\ir  statement  before  this  group. 
Federal  Income  taxes  drain  the  cash  of  a 
business  each  year,  and  thereby  create  great 
financing  problems  for  business.  Cash  that 
should  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  more  effi- 
cient plant  or  for  expansion  must  be  used 
Instead  to  pay  Federal  Income  taxes.  Not 
only  must  the  taxes  for  the  preceding  year 
be  paid,  but  those  for  the  current  year  must 
be  partially  prepaid.  And  often  the  prepay- 
ment Is  made  before  the  cash  has  been  col- 
lected from  the  customers  of  the  business. 
The  business  must  either  go  Into  debt  or 
postpone  buying  the  machinery  which  will 
make  Its  plant  more  efficient  and  capable  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  market  for  the 
product  of  the  business.  A  deduction  for 
depreciation  in  1076  when  it  should  have 
l>een  taken  In  1066  certainly  creates  a 
cash  problem  for  the  business  in  1965.  even 
though  eventually  a  full  deduction  Is  ob- 
tained. One  of  the  key  factors  considered  by 
businessmen  In  the  purchase  of  equipment 
ana  expansion  of  operations  is  the  cash  flow 
arising  from  the  purchase.  If  the  cash  flow 
Is  slow,  the  decision  may  be  to  not  make  the 
purchase.  Certainly  If  the  cash  flow  Is  rapid 
and  favorable,  the  decision  to  p\irchase  Is 
made  easier.  A  major  reason  for  the  empha- 
sis on  cash  flow  Is  the  necessity  to  amortize 
debt  that  la  often  created  by  the  new  acqui- 
sition. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  attempted 
In  1963  and  again  in  1966  to  provide  guide- 
lines for  determining  depreclaUon.  These 
procedxires  had  the  objectives  of  reducing 
controversy  over  depreciation  between  tax- 
payers and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  to  provide  more  liberal  lives.  As  some- 
one has  observed,  the  number  of  engineer 
Internal  Revenue  agents  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  making  depreciation  determlnatloos 
has  nearly  doubled  within  the  pest  5  years, 
and  I  believe  those  fellows  are  going  to  cause 
problems  for  taxpayers.    AiM  although  the 


lives  for  personal  property  were  generally 
reduced  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Treasury's  requirement  that  a  buslneeeman 
miist  add  or  replace  property  within  the  time 
limits  dictated  by  national  averages  Is  going 
to  serve  as  a  drag  on  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  rlUlng.  The  Treasury  has  pointed  to 
the  tremendous  Increase  of  the  cash  fiow 
of  corporations,  over  tl  billion  annually,  as 
proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  guidelines. 
The  proponents  of  the  gruldellnes  however 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  was  a  mora- 
torium for  3  years  on  the  replacement  or 
addition  test,  and  that  therefore  this  cash 
flow  may  be  sharply  reduced  after  1965.  To 
the  contrary,  the  Increase  in  cash  flow  during 
the  past  3  years  points  to  the  wisdom  of  com- 
pletely eliminating  the  replacement  and  ad- 
dition test.  Tou  may  recall  that  Senator 
Haxtkk  has  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
remove  the  test. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  provides  for 
the  deduction  of  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation.  For  years  now  a  tug  of  war 
has  been  going  on  between  tax[>ayer8  and 
revenue  agents  over  the  point  ot  reasonable 
allowance.  Tlie  question  tends  to  be  resolved 
on  the  basis  of  goods  accounting  for  deprecia- 
tion, or  In  other  words,  so-called  realistic 
depreciation  determined  by  using  the  fac- 
tors of  useful  Uves  and  estimated  salvage 
value.  Many  corporations  deduct  for  tax 
purposes  the  amount  of  depreciation  shown 
In  the  flnancial  statements  issued  to  stock- 
holders, and  where  required,  to  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission.  Thus,  we 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  trend  to- 
ward computing  depreciation  for  Federal 
Income  tax  purposes  In  accordance  with 
good  accounting  principles. 

The  Income  upon  which  a  tax  Is  imposed 
is,  howeiver.  determined  by  a  tax  statute 
and  not  by  the  use  of  accounting  principles. 
The  principles  of  accounting  have  been  ap- 
plied In  the  statute  In  order  to  obtain  uni- 
formity among  taxpayers,  and  consistency 
from  year  to  year  by  each  taxpayer,  but  the 
determination  ot  taxable  Income  must  be 
made  according  to  the  rules  set  forth  In  the 
statute  which  imposes  the  tax.  Taxable 
Income  is  a  term  that  must  be  elastic.  Our 
economic  life  Is  constantly  changing:  the 
demands  of  our  taxing  system  chajige,  and 
the  concept  of  taxable  Income  must  there- 
fore change,  evolve,  develop.  The  allow- 
ance for  the  depletion  of  a  natural  resource 
based  on  a  percentage  of  Income  is  not 
an  accounting  concept,  but  Instead  is  statu- 
tory, with  the  objectives  of  attempting  to 
allow  relief  for  the  exhaustion  of  unrepiace- 
able  minerals,  and  to  encourage  mineral  de- 
velopment. The  claim  of  right  doctrine 
which  requires  the  Inclusion  In  Income  in  the 
year  of  the  receipt  o*  cash  even  though  serv- 
ices for  which  the  cash  was  paid  will  be  ren- 
dered In  a  subsequent  year  violates  good  ac- 
coimtlng  principles,  but  it  Is  a  court  made 
rule  for  determining  taxable  Income,  and  it 
must  be  followed.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1958 
added  a  provision  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  would  permit  taxpayers  to  write 
off  30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  an  asset, 
limited  to  $10,000,  In  the  year  It  was  ac- 
quired. The  objective  of  this  additional  de- 
preciation allowance,  as  recited  In  the  House 
committee  report,  was  to  make  It  possible 
for  small  business  to  use  depreciation  reserves 
for  expansion. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  stated  that 
"this  will  make  lees  critical  the  determina- 
tion of  the  useful  lives  of  assets  In  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer  and  the  estimation  of  salvage 
value  "  This  provision  has  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  good,  sound  accounting  principles. 
but  instead  Is  a  section  primarily  aimed  at 
stimulating  the  expansion  of  business,  and 
secondarily  to  reducing  controversy. 

The  Idea  that  depreciation  for  tax  purposes 
should  be  determined  by  good  accounting 
principles  should  be  dismissed  forever.  Based 
on  the  premise  that  faster  tax  depreciation 
Will  Increase  cash  flow  and  help  to  stimulate 
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investment  In  plant  faciUUes  resulting  In  a 
healthier  economy,  either  the  term  "reason- 
able allowance"  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  section  of  the  code  permitting  a  deduc- 
tion for  depreciation,  or  a  ta^>ayer  should  be 
allowed  to  elect  to  obtain  additional  depre- 
claUon.  Precedent  for  such  an  election  lies 
in  section  170  which  permits  additional  first 
year  depreciation.  For  Instance,  why  not  al- 
low a  business  to  elect  to  deduct,  for  each  of 
5  years.  20  percent  of  any  portion  of  the 
cost  of  a  year's  acqulsltlowi  with  an  annual 
lim  t  of  $1  million,  and  10  percent  of  any 
portion  of  acquisitions  over  $1  million  for  10 
years?    Where  a  taxpayer  would  not  want  to 

Revenue    Code,    as    suggested    by    Senator 

i?^«  *''^.°"^.'*  P'*''"''*  "'^K*'  «'  depreciable 
llves^  This  is  only  an  UlustratloiT  of  the 
mechanics  by  which  the  additional  deprecla- 
tlon  may  be  obtained.  There  may  be  better 
ways,  but  the  basic  objective  is  to  remo^ob- 
h^L*!!J«°°'  the  taxpayers  plans  to  improve 
n^o,^  "kT  ^'  recovery  of  the  cost  of  a 
new  machine,  or  a  new  plant  against  taxable 
mcome  in  for  Instance  5  yearTas  conj^rj^ 
to  15  or  20  years,  may  be  the  factor  Which 
causes  the  new  machine  to  be  bought,  ^  t^e 
new  plant  to  be  buUt.  .  v«  wio 

ha^'  t»»ougbt  of  computing  deprecUUon 
based  on  factors  other  than  useful  life  U  a 
considerable  dep.arture  from  traditional  con- 
cepts, and  understandably  it  must  be  given 
careful  consideration.  But  as  we  have  not^ 
the  concept  of  taxable  Income  changes  m 
economic  and  social  changes  occur,  Jdt^ 
association  believes  the  country's  economy 
now  requires  changes  in  the  methods  of^ 
termining  depreciation,  in  1968,  the  House 
committee  report  gave  these  reasons  for  eT 

Sr^e«f  h"°''    J"^^-    P«"^tt^    additional 
nret-year  depreciation: 

t«i,fJ)J^i  businesses  have  traditionally  ob- 
tained funds  for  expansion  and  develon- 
ment  through  the  reinvestment  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  business.  Moreover,  depreciation 
reserves  have  been  a  major  source  o^f^^ds 
^v  J?:T""  ""^'"'^  ^°^  ^^""-^  finanX; 
«rv!r      ,*'"•    'i**    "«^«-    <lepreciation    re- 

maintain   its  current  status.     A  writeoff  of 

l^°\  'm  acquuitlon.  In  addition  to  regular 
nnf^f  *"?°  °°  ****  balance,  win  in  the 
fT  iZ.?Sf°'J'  '=°'"'n»''e«  make  it  possible 
for  small  business  to  use  depreciation  re- 
serves for  expansion." 

Such  reasons  are  applicable  today,  but 
With  respect  to  all  business.  There,  th;  em- 
phasu  was  placed  on  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
ness, as  well  it  should  have  been.     The  m- 

small,  medium,  and  large  business  should  be 

« Jjit  *««='a'»on  urges  the  enactment  of 
amendmente  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
vrtth  respect  to  depreciation  whl^h  will  a«^t 
the  businesses  of  this  country  to  meet  their 
f.^„        H  °/,P'"»t  expansion  and  modemlza- 

^v  tuh.  •k''°'"P*""'"'  "^  '°""^^  >"<»"*- 
wy.     Although  you  are  not  members  of  the 

committees   which   initiate   action   on  such 

measures,  and  you  are  unable,  therefore,  to 

directly  cause  consideration  of  the  assocla- 

nd1r'Lr""°''-  ^  *""  y°"  *«  ^"^  wSver 
indirect  means  may  be  available  to  you  to  ob- 
tain action  on  this  problem. 


the  House  OOP  conference  today  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  others: 
Prom:  RepreeentaUve  Ckaio  Hosmis,  Chair- 
man, Committee  on  Nuclear  Affali« 
To:  House  GOP  conference. 
Subject:  Senate  Resolution  179,  urging  nego- 
tiation of  a  nonproUferatlon  treaty. 
Tomorrow  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  will  take   testimony  ftom  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  on  Senate  Resolutlcm  179 
and   the  United  Arab  Republic.     The  Rus- 
urge  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  banning  the 
spread    of    nuclear    weapons.     Negotiations 
toward  this  end  currently  are  going  on  In 
Geneva     at     the     17-Natlon     Disarmament 
Conference. 

Present  members  of  the  "Nuclear  Club"  in 
order  of  seniority  are  the  United  States 
United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  Prance  and  Red 
China.  Sidewalk  esUmators  claim  10  to  20 
more  countries  could  achieve  nuclear 
weapons  if  they  want  to  spend  the  money  to 
do  so.  The  most  frequently  mentioned 
candidates  for  membership  are  India,  Israel 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic.  The  Rus- 
sians also  talk  much  about  their  dread  of 
West  Germany  getting  "the  bomb"  even 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  be  doing  any- 
thing about  It. 

Senate  Resolution  179  undoubtedly  will 
pass.  It  Is  doubtful  the  JCAE  can  find  anv 
persuasive  witnesses  favoring  the  spread  of 
A-bombs  and  H-bombs.  PoliticaUy  being 
pro-proliferation  Is  about  the  same  as  being 
pro-sin  and  antlmotherhood.  Therefore 
passing  the  resolution  wUl  be  something  of  a 
pious  platitude. 

It  could  achieve  significance,  however  If 
It  Is  amended  as  follows: 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  non-prolifera- 
tion agreement  to  be  accomplished  by  amend- 
ment of  the  exUtlng  Umlted  Test  Ban 
Treaty;  and 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  be  further  amended  at  the  same 
time  to  permit  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
explosives. 

Present  terms  of  the  Limited  Test  Baa 
Treaty  make  these  uses  practically  Unpos- 
sibie.  The  United  States  has  a  real  need  to 
dig  a  second  "Panama  Canal"  and  using  nu- 
clear excavating  techniques  will  make  the 
second  canal  economically  feasible  We  wlU 
have  other  projects  requiring  these  tech- 
nique, so  wlU  many  other  countries  even 
Including  the  UJ3.S.R. 

For  mankind's  benefit  It  Is  time  the  peace- 
ful nuclear  explosives'  locker  be  unlocked 
This  Is  a  way  to  do  It. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
issued  the  foUowing  communication  to 


Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  are  today  vitally  In- 
terested in  promoting  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  Congress,  in  response  to 
this  interest,  has  enacted  a  number  of 
programs  to  aid  local  citizens  in  obtain- 
ing new  industries. 

However.  I  think  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  Federal  assistance  alone 
win  not  produce  a  successful  industrial 
development  program.  This  requires,  in 
addiUon  to  the  support  of  State  and  local 
governmental  units,  the  constructive  co- 
operation of  private  enterprise. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to  call 
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to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  an 
article  from  the  January  30.  1968.  issue 
of  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Sunday  Reg- 
ister, which  points  out  the  contribution 
made  by  Iowa  Southern  Utilities  Co  to 
mdustrial  development  in  south-central 
Iowa. 

TT^^.*^!.  ^"^'cle  notes.  Iowa  Southern 
Utilities  has  undertaken  a  f  arsighted  and 
successful  program  to  aid  local  commu- 
nity groups  in  bringing  new  Industry  to 
the  area,  and  I  think  the  firm  is  to  be 
commended  for  this  effort. 

I  might  add  that  south-central  Iowa's 
prospects  for  economic  growth  will  be 
rurUier  enhanced  upon  completion  of  the 
Rathbun  Dam  and  Reservoir,  a  project 
now  under  construction  by  the  U.S 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  on  the  Chari- 
ton River  north  of  Centervllle. 

The  11. 000 -acre  reservoir,  which  will 
cover  portions  of  Appanoose.  Monroe 
Lucas,  and  Wayne  Counties.  wiU  become 
amajor  recreational  center  in  the  State 
This.  In  turn,  will  provide  the  basis  for 
the  growth  of  new  businesses. 

The  Rathbun  project,  of  course,  is  fl- 

"*"if?  ?^  ^^^^  ^^'^^  But  economic 
growth  In  the  area  will  still  require  the 
support  of  private  enterprise,  and  in  this 
regard  the  efforts  of  Iowa  Southern  Util- 
ities should  serve  as  a  model  for  other 
busmess  leaders. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
hereby  include  the  article  from  the  Sun- 
day Register: 

Iowa  Business  Pebsonaijtu»— Iowa  Sodth- 
KRN  UxiLTnis  Development  Drive  Pats 

Centebville.  Iowa.— Utmty  ccimpanles 
probably  more  than  any  other  single  group 
of  firms,  harve  the  biggest  stake  In  lowa^ 
expanding  industrial  development. 

New  factories  mean  additional  demand  for 
electric,  gas  and  telephone  service  for  the 
plants  themselvee  as  well  as  for  the  homes 
of  workers.  Thus.  It's  only  logical  that  one 
of  the  finest  private  Industrial  development 
efforts  In  Iowa  would  be  done  by  a  utility 
And  the  Iowa  Southern  UtUiOes'  develop- 
ment effort  has  a  special  motivation. 

C.  E.  Parks,  vice  president  In  charge  of 
rates,  personnel,  and  industrial  development 
said: 

"Our  very  life  in  southern  Iowa  d«)ends 
on  industrial  development  The  outmlgra- 
Uoa  ot  our  people  here  U  a  well-known  fact 
Other  areas  have  new,  Industry  fall  into  their 
laps  But.  in  our  area.  Industrial  develop- 
ment takes  work.  Yet.  new  Industry  is  the 
only  thing  that  we  can  promote  to  hold  the 
people  we  have." 

Much  of  Iowa  Southern  UtUltlee'  cilstrlbu- 
K.^\"!t  **  '^  *  ^^^""^  «f  "le  State  hardest 
fh  ^^  ^*  ™'^'  outmlgratlon.  m  addition, 
the  decline  of  the  area's  coal  production  has 
compounded  the  problem  of  keeping  resi- 
dents gainfully  employed  at  producUve  Jobs. 
decune  of  la.e  percent 
For  example.  Appanoose  County,  of  which 
CentervUle  is  the  county  seat,  had  an  18  6- 
?^^^  decline  In  populafon  during  the 
1950-60  period.  Several  counties  in  Al  area 
had  more  population  In  the  mid-lSOO's  than 
they  do  now. 

^^'^  ^^  decline  In  general  economic 
acuvlty  in  the  area.  Iowa  Southern  UtlUtlee 
has  maintained  a  strong  company  with  a 
good  operating  record.  The  firm's  net  per- 
share  incc«ne  advanced  9  of  the  10  yeara^- 
between  1955  and  1964. 

The  firm's  atUtude  was  reflected  In  1964 
when  It  was  the  first  Iowa  uUUty  to  an- 

through  lower  rates,  the  benefiU  of  lu  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  reducUon. 

The  firm's  industrial  development  program 
has  been  underway  for  about  10  yearsT   In 
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tb«  Ont  ytejn.  the  emphasis  waa  on  railylng 
local  oommunlty  group*  to  the  task  of 
Marching  for  new  industry. 

In  the  laat  3  years,  under  the  direction 
of  Darld  Swanson.  the  firm's  industrial  ds- 
Telopment  director,  the  company  has  torned 
more  to  basic  Industrial  development  re- 
search. 

For  Instance,  the  company  publishes  a 
"Directory  of  Manufacturers  and  Proceasort" 
and  a  "Directory  of  Industrial  Buildings  and 
Sites."  cataloging  the  existing  firms  as  well 
as  the  available  buildings  and  sites  for  new 
plants.  The  directories  are  updated  each 
year. 

Its  first  report  was  on  the  opportunities 
for  apparel  manufacturing  In  southern  Iowa. 

LAKCC  LASOB   FORCE 

Swanson  said.  "We  looked  over  our  area 
and  found  we  had  a  large  available  labor 
force  but  little  In  the  way  of  marketable 
natural  resources.  So.  we  decided  to  try  to 
get  industries  that  used  a  lot  of  labor.  The 
apparel  industry  seemed  a  natural." 

The  company  has  also  published  bulletins 
on  State  laws  which  affect  Industry.  Its 
special  report  on  Industrial  revenue  bonding 
in  Iowa  came  out  withm  days  after  the  Iowa 
Legislature  passed  the  law. 

The  firm  was  able  to  get  a  Jump  on  other 
areas  by  roughing  out  the  bulletin's  content 
on  the  basis  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Only 
minor  proofreading  changes  were  needed 
when  the  bill  finally  became  law. 

Tbe  efforts  by  Iowa  Southern,  as  well  as 
the  many  community  development  groups  In 
■puthem  Iowa,  are  beginning  to  pay  off 
Mount  Pleasant.  In  Iowa  Southern's  trade 
area,  has  been  especially  aggressive,  while 
*  OentervUle  has  recently  obtained  two  major 
Industries,  a  division  of  Union  Carbide  Corp. 
and  a  branch  plant  of  McGraw- Edison  Co. 

In  these  and  other  communities,  the  local 
operating  personnel  also  have  a  hand  In  In- 
durtrtal  development.  In  Leon,  for  instance. 
Cbarles  Blotl  the  firm's  resident  commercial 
representative.  Is  head  of  tbe  community 
Industrial  development  group  and  president 
of  the  Leon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

rr'S  PAST  OF  JOB 

Swanson  said.  "All  personnel  know  that 
ptut  of  their  Job  Is  area  development." 

President  Robert  W.  Oreenleaf  summed 
up  the  company's  attitude  toward  the  prog- 
ress made  so  far: 

"We  can't  help  but  believe  that  the  eco- 
nomic decline  In  southern  Iowa  Is  beginning 
to  bottom  out.  We  cant  say  there  Is  any 
particular  rise  In  population  but  we  are  keep- 
ing some  who  would  leave,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  people  seems  to  be  up-looking  rather 
than  defeatist." 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year"! 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  Aasoda- 
Uon,  Olin  White,  delivered  an  exc^ent 
address  before  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see's College  of  Law  last  April  23.  entitled 
"A  Lawyer's  View  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility." Mr.  White  pointed  to  some 
of  the  salient  problems  facing  the  legal 
profession  and  urges  his  colleagues  to 
speak  out  on  major  Issues  facing  our 


oommunlty.  State,  and  Nation.  Beller- 
Ing  the  speech  worthy  of  study  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rccoas: 

A  Lawtex's  View  of  Pbofessional 

Responsibility 

(Address   of   Olln    White,   president    of   the 

Tennessee  Bar  Association,  on  the  occasion 

of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  College  of 

Law.    University    of    Tennessee,    given    at 

4  pjn..  Apr.  23.  1965) 

I  am  glad  that  the  program  gives  my  topic 
as  "A  Lawyer's  View"  rather  than  "The 
Lawyer's  View."  This  Is  a  subject  of  im- 
portance not  only  to  our  profession  but  to 
liberty.  Justice,  and  to  good  government.  It 
has  not  been  discussed  enough  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  views  of  the  local  lawyers  and  bar 
leaders  have  been  submerged  by  an  avalanche 
of  talk  on  the  subject  from  lawyers  in  gov- 
ernment and  In  governmental  stsJT.  and  their 
dramatic  presentation  dally  by  television. 

I  think  the  most  important  thing  for  the 
profession  to  remember  Is  that : 

"A  lawyer  must  never  assume  that  reason 
win  eventually  prevail." 

The  very  basis  of  our  profession  and  our 
duty  must  be  to  Insure  that  reason  and  jus- 
tice will  eventually  prevail.. 

Some  may  think  my  statement  on  this 
subject  Is  a  strong  one.  and  I  refer  you  to  a 
warning  made  by  the  late  Judge  Learned 
Hand: 

"That  community  Is  already  In  the  process 
of  dissolution — where  faith  In  the  eventual 
supremacy  of  reason  has  become  so  Umld 
that  we  dare  not  enter  oxir  convictions  In 
the  open  lists,  to  win  or  lose." 

Whenever  we  assume  that  reason  will  even- 
tually prevail  the  effect  on  tbe  profession 
Is  complacency  and  the  neglect  of  their 
duty  and  responsibility. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  discuss  one 
very  Important  subject  on  which  I  believe 
our  profession  has  so  far  failed  to  make  Its 
thoughts  and  crltlcdsms  known: 

The  question:  Is  the  Federal  Government 
destroying  the  confidence  of  the  people  In 
local  law  enforcement  and  local  government? 

My  answer  Is  that  It  Is  doing  so  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

Florence  E.  Allen,  the  senior  U.S.  circuit 
Judge,  has  in  the  Women  Lawyers  Journal 
recently  stated  concisely  the  beginning  of 
this  Journey  which  can  only  end  In  mlsgov- 
ernment. 

Judge  Allen  says:  "A  controlling  principle 
In  the  United  States  Is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  the 
right  to  rule  on  State  criminal  cases  and 
has  reversed  a  number  of  Important  State 
convictions,  thus  creating  distrust  of  our 
local  procedures,  greatly  Increasing  the  time 
spent  In  deciding  cases,  and  often  completely 
releasing  the  criminal  found  by  State  Juries 
to  be  guilty  ot  the  offense  charged."  (Women 
Lawyers  Journal,  vol.  51.  No.  1.  winter,  1966) . 

Tbe  local  government  is.  at  all  levels,  being 
greatly  damaged  and  If  the  trend  continues 
local  government  as  such  will  ultimately  be 
substantially  destroyed. 

The  Federal  courts  have  assumed  and  taken 
such  power  over  all  State  courts  that  each 
day  we  see  examples  of  Federal  trial  courts 
or  of  Federal  appellate  courts  removing  cases 
from  the  State  courts,  dismissing  and  releas- 
ing hundreds  of  prisoners  charged  In  State 
courts,  without  a  trial  on  the  facta  in  the 
case. 

Many  others  are  released  in  the  epidemic 
of  habeas  corpus  proceedings.  Some  are 
terrible  crimes  and  some  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Federal  courts  base  their  actions 
appear  to  be  less  a  reason  than  an  excuse. 

Most  2>f  OS  In  this  profession  believe  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  individual 
must  be  protected,  but  many  of  us  do  not 
believe  that  steps  taken  to  accomplish  the 
social    UMorles   of   oertaln   members   of   the 


Judiciary,  under  the  guise  of  constitutional 
rights.  Is  in  fact  anything  less  than  destruc- 
tion or  Ignoring  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
Oonstltution. 

ReoeiMJy  tiie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
StAtes  decided  three  cases  before  It  and  dis- 
missed 3,000  oases  pending  In  the  State 
oourts  that  were  not  before  it. 

At  this  point  I  might  say  that  there  are 
some  who  assert  that  the  lawyer's  respon- 
sibility does  not  include  the  right  to  criticize 
the  courts.  In  suppiort  of  my  right,  or  in- 
deed my  duty.  I  quote  from  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Stone  as  follows : 

"I  have  no  patience  with  the  complaint 
that  criticism  of  Judicial  action  Involves  any 
lack  of  respect  for  the  courts.  When  the 
courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with  gfreat  public 
questions,  the  only  protection  against  unwise 
decisions,  and  even  Judicial  usurpation,  is 
careful  scrutiny  of  their  action  and  fearless 
comment  upon  It." 

Now  let  us  return  to  tbe  case  In  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  3  cases  that  were  before  It.  and 
decided  3.000  cases  In  the  State  courts  not 
before  It.  They  dismissed  and  released  the 
3,000  State  court  casee.  They  said  they  were 
carrying  out  "the  legislative  purpose  of 
Oongreas."  "I  do  not  find  one  paragraph, 
one  sentence,  one  clause,  or  one  word,  in  the 
1964  act  on  which  the  most  strained  efforte 
of  the  most  fertile  imagination  could  support 
such  a  conclusion"  {Hamm  v.  Rock  HUl, 
1964.) 

This  Is  not  the  statement  of  an  obscure 
Slate  bar  president.  I  have  Just  read  to  you 
part  of  the  strong  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  action  by  iSr.  Justice  Black. 

"I  further  say  that  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion of  the  Supreme  Court  finds  no  sup- 
port in  reason  or  authority — I  know  of  no 
case  which  suggesta  that  the  doctrine  of 
abatement  can  be  applied  to  effect  the  exist- 
ing legislation  of  another  Jurisdiction.  UnUI 
today  the  doctrine  has  always  been  applied 
only  with  respect  to  legislation  of  the  same 
sovereignty  •  •  •  there  U  not  a  scintilla  of 
evidence  which  remotely  suggests  that  Con- 
gress had  any  such  revolutionary  course  In 
mind"  {Hamm  v.  Rock  Hill,  1964.) 

This  Is  not  the  statement  of  some  Alabama 
lawyer,  but  Is  only  a  part  of  the  strong 
criticism  made  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 

J  further  say  to  you  that:  "The  truth  is 
that  It  Is  only  Judicial  rhetoric  to  blame  this 
result  upon  Congreaa"  {Hamm  v.  Rock  HUl. 
1964.) 

This  Is  not  the  statement  of  a  Tennessee 
lawyer,  but  Is  a  part  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  action  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Byron  White. 

Dean  Pound,  In  an  article  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  profession,  has  said  of  lawyers 
that:  "They  are  the  engineers  of  social  prog- 
ress." 

I  might  add  thai  lawyers  are  the  engineers 
of  social  progress  under  law,  and  I  repeat 
under  law,  and  the  Court's  duty  Is  to  inter- 
pret that  law  as  applied  to  the  facts  of  the 
particular  case. 

I  am  aware  that  Dean  Pound  was  refer- 
ring to  a  planning  engineer,  but  to  para- 
phrase I  refer  you  to  a  railway  engineer  and 
to  this  I  would  say  that  on  such  a  trip  the 
brakeman  and  the  switchman  contribute  as 
much  or  more  to  the  safety  of  the  life  In 
passage  than  does  the  engineer. 

When  the  college  of  law  at  this  greet  uni- 
versity was  founded  76  years  ago.  and  for 
many  years  thereafter,  prominent  local 
lawyers  and  prominent  Judges  wrote  papers 
and  spoke  on  such  subjects  in  their  local 
commmunltles.  Sometimes  these  were  in  the 
form  of  debates  and  in  most  Instances  they 
were  carried  In  tbe  local  newspapers.  In  this 
manner  the  professional  responsibility  of  the 
lawyer  was  discharged  and  the  accumulated 
views  thus  received  by  the  local  citizens 
throughout  the  country  were  reflected  In 
government. 
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The  great  scientific  advances  In  modem 
conununlcaUons  have  probably  shadowed  and 
for  the  present  rendered  the  voices  of  promi- 
nent members  of  the  bar  In  their  locaUty  of 
little  force  and  effect. 

Now  before  I  go  further,  I  want  to  be  fully 
understood  that  I  favor  and  wiU  protect  free- 
dom of  expression,  freedom  of  the  preM  and 
of  all  news  media.  Including  television.  I 
point  out,  in  this  modem  time,  that  national 
press  services  and  the  daily  dramatic  tele- 
vision news  programs  are  more  apt  to  present 
the  views  of  government,  since  persons  in 
high  places  are  ever  ready  and  available  to 
express  these.  Therefore,  the  citizen  not 
trained  in  the  law  no  longer  hears  local 
lawyers  or  Judges  express  their  views  about 
the  law  governing  these  issues,  or  if  they  do 
so  such  views  are  submerged  by  the  drama  of 
television. 

In  television  each  afternoon  frcMn  5:30  to  0 
the  clUzens  gather  in  front  of  their  sets  and 
are  given  the  news.  This  Is  very  Important 
and  I  always  turn  on  such  a  news  prograin. 
However,  when  you  watch  these  dally  pro- 
grams please  consider  whether  or  not  they  are 
Indeed  In  part  a  dramatic  presentation  of  the 
views  of  high  officials  in  Washington.  There- 
fore, when  they  are  viewed  day  after  day  by 
the  average  citizen  untrained  In  the  law  they 
are  apt  to  be  accepted  without  question. 

The  appearance  of  people  of  high  office  in 
Washington  on  television,  or  the  quotes  of 
such  persons  day  after  day  on  a  parUcular 
issue  must  now  have  an  overpowering  influ- 
ence upon  the  average  citizen,  not  educated 
In  the  law.  and  who  now  has  little  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  or  consider  the  expression  of 
local  lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  particular 
subject. 

It  Is,  of  course,  easy  and  certainly  more 
newsworthy  to  present  high  officials  In  Wash- 
ington on  these  programs  In  person  or  to 
quote  from  them.  I  am  compelled  to  sus- 
pect that  there  is  a  line  walUng  for  every 
television  studio  by  such  officials  who  in 
addition  to  their  duty  as  they  consider  It 
further  have  the  Idea  of  the  political  appeal' 
of  such  a  dramatic  appearance. 

The  answer  that  sometimes  panels  are 
shown  on  television,  with  each  side  belmt 
represented,  hardly  covers  the  subject  for 
the  reason  that  they  do  not  get  the  audience 
that  Is  given  by  the  so-called  dally  news 
reports. 

Furthermore,  many  suspect  that  the  vlewa 
of  those  who  dissent  on  an  Issue  are  generally 
Mpressed  by  one  person,  whereas  on  a  num- 
ber of  programs  two  or  more  favoring  or 
IncUned  to  favor  the  other  side  of  tiie  issue 
are  presented.  Of  course,  it  Is  always  easy 
to  have  the  spokesman  of  government  appear 
on  television.  He  is  willing,  ready,  and  able 
Whereas  those  who  dissent  have  to  be 
brought  from  distances  and  many  have  no 
appetite  to  travel  these  distances  and  to 
ai^ar  on  what  is  scwaetlmes  an  unpopular 
subject.  "^ 

I  do  not  say  that  the  intentions  and  mo- 
uves  of  the  speakers  or  of  those  who  trans- 
mit the  programs  are  bad.  I  am  s\ire  they 
have  the  best  of  IntenUons.  The  question 
IS  that  the  citizens  thus  Informed  take 
UtUe  Ume  to  read  such  crlUclsms  of  the  Issue 
as  sometimes  appear,  and  certainly  see  IttUe 
or  no  need  to  discuss  it  with  their  local 
lawyer. 

i..\^^j?*  P*"''*  **"'  ^  y°"  that  within  the 
I^»v.  T?*^"  *  J"«"ce  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  theUnlted  States  was  designated  to  medl- 

m  fK^"^',^  **•  *"  "»•  '*'■««*  industries 
in  the  world  and  one  of  the  largest  unions 
to  the  world.  This  Justice  temporarily  left 
the  bench  and  became  a  mediator.  The 
denied  °"**  °°  medlaUon  cannot  be 

Furthermore,  here  U  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  mediating 
on  a  subject  which,  more  than  likely,  wiu 
Wtlmately  come  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  a  decision  on  the  law  of  the  facts. 


Recently  w«  saiw  a  very  dramatic  presenta- 
tion on  television  of  the  President  presenting 
to  Congress  a  bill  and  giving  his  arguments 
and  support  ct  the  same.  In  the  front  row 
of  the  audience  and  among  tlje  Oongreas 
were  certain  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
who  were  seen  to  applaud  vigorously. 

Is  this  proper?  Is  this  separation  of  the 
branches  of  Government? 

The  Supreme  Court  ^plauds  a  proposed 
law  which  everyone  admits  presents  a  com- 
plex and  very  questionable  consUtuUonal 
basis. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  television  audience 
untrained  in  the  Uw,  is  bound  to  get  the 
Idea  that  It  Is  not  only  urged  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  that  It  Is  being  given  Instant  ap- 
proval by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  U  something  I  do  not  believe 
can  on  reflection  be  approved  or  defended 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  articlM  on  this 
subject  Is  that  of  Prof.  PhUllp  B.  Kurland 
Chicago  University  College  of  Law,  in  the 
Notre  Dame  Lawyer  (symposium  ot  1964) 
Professor  Kurland,  for  the  purpose  of  his 
pap«,  refers  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  Caesar 
with  the  theme  that  he  has  not  come  to 
bury  Caesar  nor  has  be  oome  to  praise 
Caesar.  I  commend  this  excellent  article  to 
your  attention. 

If  we  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  States  is  out- 
moded and  If  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  It  Is  not  to  be  amended  as  provided  In 
the  Constitution,  then  I  think  the  frank 
statement  of  Prof.  John  Roche  Is  in  point 
I  quote  In  part  troca.  Professor  Roche  as 
foUows: 

"I  am  deUghted  when  the  Supreme  Court 
takes  action  agq^t  bad  policies  on  wliatever 
constitutional  basis  It  can  establish  or  In- 
vent. •  •  •  Had  I  been  a  member  of  the 
Court  •  •  •  I  would  iinhesltantly  have  sup- 
ported the  constitutional  death  sentence  on, 
etc.  •  •  •  even  though  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  a  properly  ordered  democratic  society  thU 
should  be  a  task  for  the  LegUlature  To 
paraphrase  St.  Augustine,  in  this  world  one 
must  take  his  breaks  where  he  finds  them  " 
(1963  Supreme  Court  Review,  325,  326 
No.  4.)  ' 

I  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Roche,  but  I 
can  say  for  him  that  he  U  certainly  not  a 
hypocrite  and  If  some  proceedings  and  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not  to  be 
viewed  from  a  constitutional  background.  It 
would  be  better  to  place  them  openly  befo« 
the  public  f<M-  their  reaction  without  at- 
tempting to  say  that  many  of  these  acts  are 
constitutional. 

If  we  did  so,  public  reaction  woiUd  be 
prompt.  The  erosion  of  the  ConstltuOon. 
otherwise,  may  not  be  completely  understood 
by  the  citizens  until  it  Is  too  late. 

Although  I  commend  Professor  Roche  for 
not  being  a  hypocrite,  I  hope  that  he  wUl 
not  accept  an  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  or  if  he  does  so  that  he 
would  not  take  the  oath  which  Includes  the 
support  of  the  Constitution. 

The  oUier  side  of  the  candle  reflects  some 
light  and  I  quote  from  a  Harvard  Law  Re- 
view issue  of  1964  in  which  Professor  Kur- 
land says  In  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
"This  phantom  Uivlslble  to  those  who  so 
frequently  speak  In  defense  of  the  Court  was 
described  thus  by  Professors  Blckel  and  Well- 
ington some  time  ago  (1958):  "The  Court's 
product  has  shown  an  increasing  Incidence 
or  the  sweeping  dogmatic  statement,  of  the 
formulation  of  resulta  accompanied  by  little 
or  no  effort  to  support  them  in  reason,  in 
»um,  of  opinions  that  do  not  opine  and  of 
per  curiam  orders  that  quite  frankly  fall 
to  buUd  the  bridge  between  the  authorities 
they  cite  and  the  resulta  they  decree'" 
(Harvard  Iaw  Review,  November  1964.) 
I,  therefore,  urge  lawyers  to  speak  out  and 

It:  ^t^  ^'*'*^  ^  '^«*«'  in  tbe  hope  that 
the  dtlaens  untrained  In  the  law  may  at  least 
realize  the  rood  we  are  taking 
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I  would  close  by  quoting  Professor  Kur- 
land in  his  exceUent  paper  in  the  Notw  Dame 
Lawyer  as  follows:  "Nor  can  the  Anthonys 
among  us  who  would  use  Caesar  (Supreme 
Court)  for  their  own  ends  •  •  •  rejoice  at 
Ws  ultimata  fata.  For  Caesar  himself  I 
should  borrow  the  advice  given  Cromwell  by 
Woleey:  'I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition 
tor  by  that  sin  fell  the  angels.'-  (Notre 
Danw  Lawyer,  Symposium  1964.  vol.  XXXIX 

«0.  6.) 


Who's  Kidding  Wbo? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


OF   CAUTOUTIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
the  agricultural  labor  situaUon  in  CaU- 
fornia  during  the  last  liarveet  that  I 
V^J!^,,*^  ^^"  ^  ^^^rt  an  article  by 
J.  J.  MiUer.  of  the  Growers  Association. 
This  article  should  be  added  to  the 
wealth  of  material  on  the  subject  The 
article.  "Who's  Kidding  Who?"  Is  not 
only  thought  provoking  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  statistically  accurate.  Mr.  MiDer'a 
article  foUows: 

AmicuLTuuL  Labor:   Who's  Kiddiko  Who? 
loiF^*  '^*"*  ^^  agricultural  labor  during 

as  in  the  fields,  and  the  stories  which  ap- 
peared were  bewUderlng  to  the  informed  Z 
well  as  to  the  uninformed.  In  this  presen- 
tation, made  during  the  recent  WGA  con- 
vention, J.  J.  MlUer.  of  the  Agrlculturi  ^ 
fn  *^  ^"^  Committee  examinee  some  of 
the  official  statamenta  made  on  the  subjects 
and  puts  them  in  perspective  agalnat  wSt 
happened  down  on  the  farm  )    ^^^^  ^°^ 

«.tn«f^  °^  *^*  ""*^*'  °^  t^«  '«m  Ubor 

miS^^m^PP*^"^  ^^  y*"-  ^  J"«t  «S 
metropolitan  press  wen  placed  end  to  «ad 
^y  would  probably  reach  from  the  dty^ 
San  Francisco  to  the  front  door  of  t^ 
secretary  of  I^bor  and  back  ag^  ^  ^ 
front  door  of  Palmer  Mendelson. 

Some  of  these  articles  were  factual,  others 
were  not  quite  so  factual  and  still  rttoe« 
reflected  downright  mlslnformatuS:  ^S 
were  claims  and  counterclaims  and  there 
were  charges  and  countercharges:  Uxm  ml 
even  the  suggestion  by  one  Stata  ot^^ 
«f^/,°'ii?'"  **"*  Thanksgiving  dinner  of  an- 
other  Federal  official,  and  this  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  your  executive  vice  pred- 
fm.  ■  ^  Castlgllone.  suggested  that  the 
^fi.!..  "^Pi^^itatlon  be  "Labor— Who's 
Kidding    Who. 

^f'^K  P*^'**?  **  *7*^  ^  Bet  the  Impact 
of  the  agricultural  ^abor  problem  over  to 
the  public  might  be  compared  to  the  story 
of  lO-year-old  Bobby  who  was  asked  what  he 
had  learned  at  Sunday  school.     He  repUed 

Well  our  teacher  told  us  about  when  God 
sent  Moses  behind  the  enemy  lines  to  rescue 
the  IsraeUtes  from  the  Egyptians.  'When 
they  came  to  the  Red  Sea,  Moees  called  for 
the  engineers  to  build  a  pontoon  bridge 
After  they  had  all  crossed,  they  looked  bwik 
and  saw  the  Egyptian  tanks  coming  Quick 
as  a  flash.  Mbaes  radioed  headquarters  on  his 
v^lkie-talkle  to  send  bombers  to  blow  up 
the  bridge  and  save  the  Israelites  " 

"Bobby,"  exclaimed  his  startled  mother 

is   that  reaUy  the  way   yoxir  teacher  told 
that  story?" 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  Bobby  repUed,   "but 
if  I  told  It  her  way.  you'd  never  believe  It." 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  government  poU- 
clee  in  the  field  of  agrlcultiiral  labor  have 
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fallen  so  short  of  their  Intended  goals,  that 
If  the  story  were  told  u  It  truly  exists,  joa 
would  never  belleye  It. 

Por  example,  one  GoTemment  official  In  a 
recent  speech  had  this  to  say:  "The  big 
■tory,  of  course,  la  in  California,  where 
foreign  workers  were  used  in  a  doeen  or  more 
crops  in  19<I4.  TTiat  number  has  been  cut 
In  half  In  190S  and  through  mid -August 
man-months  of  foreign  worker  employment 
for  the  year  had  dropped  from  over  170.200 
In  1964  to  6.300  for  I9«S.  And  the  total 
niunber  of  foreign  workers  in  the  State  right 
now  Is  only  about  a  quarter  of  what  it  was 
at  this  time  last  year." 

But  what  he  didn't  say  Is  that  there  were 
probably  96,000  more  green-card  workers 
In  the  State  ot  Oalifomia  than  last  year, 
which.  In  my  book.  Is  stlU  a  foreign  labor 
program  without  the  many  safeguards  we 
had  under  the  expired  Uw  permitting  or- 
derly entry  of  foreign  workers  to  do  these 
Jobs. 

And  what  be  didn't  say  was  that  which 
appeared  In  the  WaU  Street  Journal  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1965.  that.  "Federal  and  State 
officials  report  more  than  15.000  Mexican 
aliens  working  Illegally  have  been  picked 
up  so  far  this  year  •  •  ♦."  and  this  again  Is 
a  foreign  labor  program  without  any  saf»- 
gTiards  whatsoevw  compared  to  the  con- 
troUed|'  conditions  that  were  previously  uti- 
lized under  Public  Law  78. 

And  he  continues,  "in  August  seven  south- 
eastern and  southern  labor  supply  States 
participated  In  planning  meetings  to  asaess 
the  availability  of  workers  for  Florida's  cltriis 
harvest;  and  later  that  same  month,  nine 
SUtes  and  Washington,  D.C.  cooperated  In 
a  recruitment  effort  to  obtain  apple  pickers 
for  Virginia  and  West  Virginia.  These  are 
selected  Instances.  There  are  niany  others. 
While  success  In  recruitment  varied,  from 
the  standpoint  of  experience  gained,  all  can 
be  labeled  successful. 

I'm  wondering  If  the  dtrusgrower  In  one 
of  otir  largest  Valencia  producing  areas, 
where  for  the  past  4  straight  weeks  the 
entire  area  has  been  unable  to  meet  39  to 
<0  percent  of  their  prorate  due  to  labor 
shortages,  would  consider  this  successful. 
I  am  wondering  If  It  Is  to  be  considered 
Bucceasfui  that  our  export  loss  in  lemon 
volume  alone  approximates  91  million  fob. 
and.  added  to  that.  $250,000  fob,  loss  in 
August  on  Valencia  oranges  because  our 
packinghouses  were  unable  to  All  orders 
due  to  Insxifflclent  experienced  workers  to 
handle  the  volume  of  fruit  required. 

lam  wondering  If  It  U  considered  suc- 
cesrful  that  our  cost  per  pound  In  lemon 
picking  shows  a  47  7  percent  Increase  over 
19«4.  or  Is  It  considered  to  be  successful  that 
our  recruiting  costs  for  labor  have  Increased 
over  19«4  costs  from  889  percent  to  20« 
percent  depending  on  the  area? 

It  seems  as  though,  like  the  story  of  Bobby 
perhaps  if  these  things  were  told  we  would 
never  believe  It,  So  I  wUl  turn  the  question 
back  and  ask.  "Who's  Kidding  "Who'?" 

The  question  might  also  be  asked  ot  one 
of  our  State  executives  when  recently  he  was 
quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles  TlmeB  as  saying, 
"We  have  produced  a  record  or  near  rec- 
ord crop  with  a  labor  force  that  was  about 
98  percent  American  workers  and  only  2 
percent  Mexican  and  other  foreign  nations." 
But  what  be  didn't  say  was  that  there  were 
16.000  Illegal  workers  In  California  this  year 
with  no  protection  of  the  provisions  of  the 
previous  statutory  act. 

What  he  didn't  say  was  that  which  his 
own  representative  reported  to  the  State 
board  of  agriculture:  I.e..  "Agricultural  em- 
ployment in  CJallfomla  was  off-  by  nearly 
41,000  workers  the  week  after  Labor  Day  com- 
pared to  last  year." 

.-■Its?  ****  ***  *****^'*  '*y  »«•  "»»t  thsre  were 
SO.OOO  to  38.000  more  green-card  workers  In- 
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troduced  Into  the  work  force  In  the  State  of 
CaUf  omla.  I  submit  Uiat  these  still  are  not 
In  the  classic  sense  American  workers. 

What  has  not  been  said  Is  that  many  car- 
loads of  lemons  have  had  to  be  recoodllloned 
before,  as  well  as  after,  sale  as  a  result  of 
serious  decay  caused  by  late  picking.  Our 
field  laboratories  report  the  shippers,  in  the 
main,  have  done  an  excellent  Job  with  this 
fruit  (referring  to  the  lemons)  that  has  been 
too  long  on  the  trees.  But  much  of  the  fruit 
should  have  been  picked  2  or  3  months 
earlier.  Had  this  been  possible  It  would 
have  had  storage  life  and  not  have  shown 
the  spoilage  In  the  hands  of  the  Jobbers  and 
retaUers.  This.  I  submit,  results  In  losses 
to  growers  as  well  as  Increased  cost  to  the 
consumers. 

What  has  not  been  said,  according  to  oiu 
field  laboratories,  Is  that  the  spoilage  or  naval 
oranges  due  to  decay  In  1965  amounted  to 
400  cars  as  compared  to  241  cars  In  1964. 
In  1964,  up  to  and  Including  September  13. 
only  92  cars  of  Valencia  oranges  showing  de- 
cay were  sold.  However,  in  1965,  In  the  same 
comparable  period  248  carloads  showed  de- 
cay. 

In  researching  this  particular  problem,  our 
field  laboratory  manager  had  this  to  say: 
"I  also  note  in  Nelson  Painter's  report  of  an 
arrival  In  Hambury  on  the  MS  Loch  Lcn/al. 
39,000  cartons  had  to  be  reconditioned  be- 
cause of  decay.  Last  year  there  were  only 
5.000  cartons  In  the  entire  season  on  this  ship 
showing  decay.  This  did  not  have  to  be  re- 
conditioned. The  Loch  Loyal  Is  one  of  the 
better  ships  and  has  a  very  efficient  operat- 
ing crew." 

Continuing  he  said,  "the  lemons  of  the  old 
crop  remaining  on  the  trees  were  pretty  poor 
ThU  fruit  should  have  been  picked  months 
ago. " 

Further  In  thU  report  it  is  Indicated  that 
the  percei^ge  of  decay  on  tree  ripe  lemons 
this  year  amounted  to  22.8  percent  and  aa 
Mr.  MacRlll  reported  to  me.  I  wUl  quote  him 
"thU  fruit  was  picked  ta  July  but  should 
have  been  picked  In  April.  Tou  will  note 
than  even  the  dark  green  lemons  had  many 
'Umes  normal  decay  for  green  fruit.  It  Is 
rare  to  see  decay  in  green  fruit  within  37 
days  of  storage." 

On  stUl  another  occasion,  a  high  Oovem- 
ment  official  in  a  speech  in  Lob  Angeles  this 
year,  among  other  things  had  this  to  say 

"In  general,  prices  this  year  for  fruits  and 
vegetable*  have  not  risen  or  fluctuated  any 
more  for  crops  which  braceroe  used  to  pick 
than  they  have  for  other  food  prices. 

"If  there  should  be  any  more  of  this  tam- 
pering with  the  truth  about  fruit  and  vege- 
table prices,  or  evidence  that  prices  are  being 
raised  unduly,  the  pubUc  U  going  to  be  fully 
and  quickly  advised.  It  has  a  right  to  know  ~ 
However,  on  Monday.  October  25,  1966,  the 
Wail  Street  Journal  carried  an  article  en- 
UUed  "CoeUier  Meals."  The  article  by  John 
Barnett  went  on  to  say : 

"Pood  prices  head  up  as  labor  shortage 
weather  cut  harvest.  As  supermarket  shop- 
pers are  painfully  discovering,  food  prices  are 
going  up  fast  these  days. 

•"The  trend  started  earlier  this  year  with 
big  boosts  In  the  prices  of  meat.  Now  the 
cost  of  eating  U  being  driven  even  higher  by 
•harp  Jumps  in  the  prices  of  canned  and 
froien  fruits  and  vegetables— and  the  worst 
is  yet  to  come  •   •   •  . 

"It  au  adds  up  to  quite  a  blow  for  tha 
household  budget  *   ■   *. 

"The  price  hikes  have  become  e«>ecially 
pronounced  In  the  past  few  days.  Some 
major  packing  companies  have  ralaed  prloea 
ou  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  more  than 
20  percMit.  The  Increaaea  vary  from  Item  to 
Item,  but  most  Increases  are  substantial  A 
packing  company  execuUve  Ucks  off  some  of 
the  changes  from  last  year  In  cannery  prices 
for  canned  goods:  Yellow  cling  peaches  up 


13J  percent,  pears  up  22  percent,  pineapple 
up  rt  percent,  fruit  cocktaU  up  18  percent, 
peaa  up  9  percent,  corn  up  10  percent,  tomato 
Juice  up  7  percent,  and  lima  beans  up  13  per- 
cent. ^ 

"The  price  spurt  already  is  apparent  in  the 
Government's  wholesale  price  index  for  proc- 
•••ed  foods,  which  Includes  meats,  dairy 
products  and  canned  and  frozen  vegetebles 
and  fruit.  In  September,  the  Index  hit  106.7 
percent  of  the  1967-59  average,  down  a  bit 
from  August's  record  106.9  percent  but  up 
34  percentage  points  from  the  May  level 
and  nearly  5  points  from  Augiist  1964    •  •  • 

"An  early  factor  In  the  current  price  up- 
swing was  the  Oovemment's  termination  last 
December  31  of  the  bracero  program." 

This  same  Government  official,  not  too 
long  ago.  In  reply  to  statements  that  Imports 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  have  been 
on  the  Increase,  said  that  there  was  no  ap- 
preciable Increase  In  the  Import  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  United  States 
and  no  mass  exodus  of  U.S.  farmers  to  Mexico 

Assuming  that  this  Is  true,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  long-term  effect  of  U.S.  labor 
policies  will  be  a  serious  and  a  continuing 
blow  to  the  economy,  not  only  of  Califor- 
nia, but  of  the  United  States. 

Por  example.  Just  recenUy  I  had  occasion 
to  check  on  this  personally  and  a  single 
nursery  in  the  Coachella  VaUey  has  shipped 
in  excess  of  500.000  orange  trees  to  the  Her- 
mueillo  area  of  Mexico.  These  are  enough 
trees  for  a  planting  of  approximately  6,000 
acres. 

The  same  nursery  Is  also  shipping  seed 
to  Mexico  in  100-pound  lou.  It  is  estimated 
that  enough  seed  has  been  shipped  to  Mex- 
ico to  plant  20.000  acres. 

Citrus  in  Mexico  is  being  planted  with  the 
aid  of  loans  by  the  Mexican  Government 
One  of  the  prime  purposes  Is  to  export  to  the 
U/S.  market. 

Let  me,  If  I  may.  bring  out  another  ex- 
ample, which  I  think  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  a  memo  I  received  in  my 
office  not  too  long  ago. 

•*  A  Farming  Contract  Available  In  Mexico  ' 
A  large  dam  has  been  built  and  is  now  ready 
to  serve  the  farming  area  known  as  the 
Puerte  Valley  In  the  west  coast  state  of  Slna- 
loa,  Mexico. 

"The  landowners  have  formed  a  farming 
co-op  and  are  looking  for  a  contractor  to  clear 
and  p«  into  culUvatlon  some  million  acres 
of  level  farmland. 

"What  they  have  In  mind  U  for  the  con- 
tractor to  make  lump-sum  contracts  to  clear 
and  plant  parcels  of  76.000  acres  at  a  time 
He  Is  to  receive  hU  pay  from  the  sale  of  the 
crop  produced;  the  Government  wUl  guaran- 
tee  a  definite  price  for  his  crop,  or  he  may 
sell  it  through  private  sources. 

"Am  •  sort  of  bonua,  they  will  give  the  con- 
tractor 28.000  acres  for  himself  to  clear  plant 
and  seu  his  crops  to  either  the  Government 
subsidised  farm-support  program  or  to  pri- 
vate buyers.  On  this  26,000  acres,  he  Is  to  be 
reimbursed  for  all  his  capital  and  operating 
expenses  first,  and  then  he  Is  to  receive  one- 
third  o<  th«  profits  on  this  venture  for  5 
years. 

"They  want  someone  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  handle  a  project  of  this 
size,  because  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the 
flm  76.000-acre  contract  and  his  as.OM-acre 
bonus  oontrsct.  he  U  to  get  another  75  000- 
acre  contract  unUl  the  entire  valley  Is  placed 
under  eulOvaUon.  The  contractor  should 
have  from  »600.000  to  »2.000,000  working  cap- 
ital to  handle  this  venture. 

*'"^«  contract  will  be  fully  supported  by 
Wie  oo-op  and  the  governor  of  the  state  of 
Blnaloa.  who  guarantees  that  they  will  give 
•vsry  needed  elMranoe  and  legal  help  the 
eontractor  might  require. 

"If  you  are  interested  in  a  venture  of  this 
Kind  and  alM.  y«u  wUl  rwselve  proper  evl- 
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dence.  detailed  information,  and  entree  to  the 
principals  handling  this  project  In  Mexico." 

In  oonclUBlon,  the  question  might  be  asked. 
What  has  been  done  and  what  Is  being  done? 
Hundjneds  of  thousands  of  pages  in  dozens  of 
studies  have  been  compiled — one  of  which 

seem  to  give  the  answers  some  people  want 

BO  they  pile  up  and  gather  dust. 

The  most  recent  of  these  studies  is  a  work 
by  Harland  Padfleld  and  William  E.  Martin 
for  the  University  of  Arizona  entitled— 
"Parmers.  Workers,  and  Machines,"  This  Is, 
In  my  opinion,  a  well  prepared  document, 
r.nd  like  some  other.  I  am  afraid,  their  con- 
clusions might  not  be  what  some  people 
want. 

For  example,  on  page  294,  this  report 
states: 

"Public  Law  78  and  lu  Administration. 

"1.  Public  Law  78  should  be  extended  or 
some  similar  law  enacted.  However,  no  in- 
creases In  the  total  foreign  farm  labor  supply 
should  be  allowed. 

"Even  with  an  extension  of  this  law,  the 
use  of  Mexican  national  workers  would  de- 
crease rapidly  without  the  aid  of  restricted 
legislation  under  technological  and  eco- 
nonUc  pressures  already  set  in  motion.  The 
cmly  restriction  should  be  on  greatly  increas- 
ing the  importation  of  Mexican  nationals, 
thus  avoiding  formation  of  some  new  capi- 
tal-saving, labor-using  technology.  Ending 
the  program  now  will  cause  chaotic  condi- 
tions within  some  crops  and  regions  as  adop- 
tion of  new  methods  and  technologies  will 
be  forced  at  too  rapid  a  rate.  During  this 
period,  consumer  prices  may  rise  precipi- 
tously. 

"The  removal  of  the  braceros  simply  im- 
pUes  the  elimination  of  Jobs  they  were  per- 
forming. At  the  same  time,  the  lower  occu- 
pational classes,  now  complementary  to  the 
braceroe'  tasks,  will  be  also  eliminated.  New 
but  fewer  Jobs  wUl  be  created  for  a  different 
(and  higher)  occupaUonal  class.  Continua- 
tion of  the  bracero  program  would  cause 
these  changes  to  occur  more  gradually  while 
economic,  social,  and  technological  processes 
eliminate  the  program  within  the  next  few 
years  In  a  smooth  and  relaUvely  nondlsrup- 
tlve  manner." 

On  page  295,  we  find  the  following: 
"other  forms  or  alien  ijubor 

"To  attempt  to  alleviate  farm  labor  short- 
ages by  a  naturalization  process,  such  as  un- 
der Public  Law  414,  Is  most  undesirable. 
The  green  card  worker  cannot  be  regulated 
precisely  in  ac«)rdance  with  labor  demand 
Once  admitted  to  the  United  States  he  U 
free  to  move  to  any  area  and  any  Industry. 
If  he  encounters  social  or  economic  diffi- 
culty he  becomes  a  problem  to  society  as  a 
whole  rather  than  being  only  a  farm  labor 
cost.  He  is  a  year-round  problem  Imported 
to  answer  a  seasonal  labor  demand." 

And  we  quote  from  page  296  of  this  report 
as  follows: 

"Whose  responsibility  are  these  technolog- 
ically obsolete  workers?  To  use  a  specific 
example,  whose  responsibility  are  the  Anglo- 
Isolatee  described  in  chapter  17  or  the  Indi- 
ans described  In  chapter  18?  Certainly  we 
cannot  blame  their  impoverished  condition 
on  the  farmers  for  whom  they  usually  work 
The  farm  provides  them  a  Job  where  no  other 
sector  of  our  economy  can.  The  Anglo-Iso- 
lates are  on  the  farm  because  they  have 
been  rejected  elsewhere.  The  Indians  are 
on  the  farm  because  the  farm  allows  them 
to  conUnue  to  participate  In  reservation 
life. ' 

And  finally,  may  I  go  back  to  the  front 
Of  the  book  under  "Acknowledgments"— it 
■ays  this: 

"This  study  was  flnanoed  by  contract 
funds  from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Se- 
curity of  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor  " 
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Monday,  February  7.  1966 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, those  who  watched  the  President  of 
the  United  States  deliver  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  either  in  perswi  or  on 
television,  saw  an  outstanding  leader  at 
his  very  best. 

The  Detroit  News,  In  an  editorial  on 
January  13,  declared  that  the  President 
,  "was  at  his  best — persuasive,  nonevasive, 
rock  firm  without  being  belligerent,  de- 
terminedly hopeful  for  peace  but  offer- 
ing Americans  no  easy  way  out,  at  Umes 
quite  eloquently  moving,  and  throughout, 
utterly  convincing." 

The  editorial  added.  "It  was  the  true 
voice  of  America  the  world  heard  last 
night." 

I  share  this  editorial  view  of  the  De- 
troit News,  and  I  am  sure  that  few  other 
editorials,  columns,  or  news  articles  ana- 
lyzed or  interpreted  the  President's  state 
of  the  Union  message  as  thoughtfully  or 
as  clearly  as  did  the  News  editorial  writer. 
I  have  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  have 
this  editorial  made  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Statx  or  THE  Union— A  World  Leader  Spoke 
Bringing  the  Vietnam  record  up  to  date  for 
the  Nation,  its  foes  and  the  whole  world 
President  Johnson  last  night  was  at  his 
best — ^persuasive,  nonevasive,  rock  firm  with- 
out being  belligerent,  determinedly  hopeful 
for  peace  but  offering  Americans  no  easy 
way  out,  at  times  quite  eloquently  moving, 
and  throughout  utterly  convincing. 

He  spoke  of  our  mUltary  might  without 
bragging.  He  underlined  our  decade-long 
commitment  to  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
which  some  of  his  critics— but  not  President 
Johnson — would  have  us  nm  out  on  He 
warned  that  foe  that  their  strategy  was  U- 
lusory;  that  the  enemy  was  no  longer  close 
to  victory  and  no  longer  had  time  on  his 
side. 
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Mr.  Johnson  brought  it  home  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  not  Americans  alone  are 
fighUng  and  dying.  Eight  South  Vietnamese 
died  for  every  American  who  gave  his  life 
last  year.  And  to  those  of  his  countrymen 
doing  today  In  Vietnam  what  Americans  had 
done  before  them  in  Planders  fields,  against 
the  forces  of  Hitler  and  Tojo  and  Mussolini 
and  In  Korea,  he  pledged:  "You  wlU  have 
everything  you  must  have:  every  gun,  every 
dollar,  and  every  decision — whatever  the 
cost  and  whatever  the  challenge." 

Thankfully,  he  wasted  no  time  or  wcvds 
on  those  who  would  snatch  at  peace  at  al- 
most any  price,  that  freneUc  fringe  ranging 
from  professors  to  draft  card-burning  stu- 
dente.  He  had  no  time  to  waste  on  their 
state  of  mind  In  hU  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

Yet  it  was  in  this  field.  In  his  determina- 
tion to  seek  an  honorable  peace  that  he 
•poke  with  the  most  warming  conviction  of 
all.    Mr.  Johnson  said: 

"We  have  made  It  clear,  from  Hanoi  to 
New  York,  there  are  no  arbitrary  Umiu  to 
our  search  for  peace.  We  stand  by  the 
Geneva  agreements  of  1964  and  1962.  We 
will  meet  at  any  conference  table,  dlacuss 
any    proposals — 4    polnta.    cw    14.    or    40— 


and  consider  the  views  of  any  group.  We 
will  work  for  a  ceasefire  now  or  once  the  dis- 
cussions begin.  We  will  respond  if  others 
reduce  their  use  of  force.  We  will  with- 
draw our  soldiers  once  South  Vietnam  is 
securely  guaranteed  the  right  to  shape  Its 
own  future." 

It  Is  all  there.  MThat  more  can  a  man  do' 
What  more  can  a  foe  expect?  What  else 
would  the  critics  have  him  say?  We  stand 
by  the  terms  that  ended  the  first  Viet- 
nam war.  We  are  prepared  to  stand  by 
and  for  the  ncutrallty/of  Laos  spared  4 
years  ago  from  what/its  neighbors  suffer 
today.  "We  will  coii/der  the  views  of  any 
group."  This  is  prfhaps  the  most  teHtng 
offer  of  all.  ^  -  -^ 

It  means  we  now  accept  that  we  must 
talk  to  the  Vletcong  or  its  political  arm, 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  Mr.  John- 
son didn't  say  we'd  buy  what  they  demand. 
He  didn't  promise  them  a  seat  in  any  fu- 
ture South  Vietnam  Government.  That's 
up  to  the  South  Vietnamese  when,  safe  from 
coercion  and  bullets,  they  can  make  a  free 
choice. 

He  didn't  contend  the  Reds'  4  polnta  or 
his  own  14  (like  President  Wilson's  two 
generations  ago)  were  the  limit.  The  field 
is  wide  open.  And,  on  this,  he  warned  Amer- 
icans, also,  that,  should  a  cease-fire  come 
about,  it  wUl  be  only  the  start,  not  the  end. 
There'll  be  a  long,  hard  puU  for  all  at  any 
conference  table. 

He  confirmed  we  have  communicated  pri- 
vately wth  OUT  adversaries  and  he  publicly 
offered  them  another  choice:  Either  a  cease- 
fire now  even  before  negoUatlons  begin — a 
tacit,  unpoliced  moratorium — or  when  talks 
are  underway.  He  did  not  set  a  time  limit 
on  oiu-  bombing  pause,  which  was  wise.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  our  GI's  on  the  ground, 
too.  But  he  did  say:  "We  wUl  respond  If 
others  reduce  their  use  of  force." 

There  It  is.  clear  and  unequivocal — an 
open-ended  offer  to  talk  peace.  So  far  there 
has  been  no  deflnlUve  response.  If  there 
be  none  at  all,  then  it  may  be  days  and 
months  and  years,  but:  "We  shall  stay  as  long 
as  aggrfssion  commands  us  to  battle."  We 
shall  not  abandon  Asia  to  conquest. 

The  maUed  fist  and  the  hand  of  friendship 
at  the  same  time,  the  warning  we'U  see  It 
throiigh  whatever  the  cost,  yet  the  offer  also 
of  aid  to  aU  Vietnamese,  North  and  South 
Here  was  compassion  and  determination,  re- 
solve without  riproaring  threats.  It  was  the 
true  voice  of  America,  the  world  heard  last 
night. 


War  OB  PoTerty  Allocated  $8  Million 
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Monday,  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter, Margaret  Josten,  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  antlpoverty  program  in 
Cincinnati.  Today,  I  Include  the  fourth 
part  of  her  series  to  Ulustrate  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  helps  inform  the  public 
about  the  various  antlpoverty  programs 
at  work  In  our  communities  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

War  ok  Povertt  Auocated  $8  BCXtxioit 
(By  Margaret  Joeten) 

It  casta  about  $8  mllUon  to  buy  a  707  Jet 
or  to  build  a  significant  stretoh  of  express- 
way through  an  urban  area. 
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Warring  on  poverty  la  expensive  business 
too — If  tba  approximately  $8  million  (00 
percent  Federal.  10  percent  local)  allocated 
tn  tbe  ClnclnnaU  area  since  January  1M6 
Is  any  Indication  of  what  It  will  coat  before 
the  big  Job  Is  done. 

Explaining  tbe  reasons  for  the  coat  of  the 
war  on  poverty  has  been  and  probably  will 
remain  a  major  chore  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  Washington,  as  well 
as  for  John  K.  Han  nan,  executive  director  of 
the  Community  Action  Commission,  local 
arm  of  the  operation. 

HOW     MANT     BDrxrlTT 

How  many  of  the  poor  are  actually  getting 
benefits? 

Can  the  cost  (the  current  appropriation 
for  the  entire  United  States  Is  91  5  billion) 
be  related  to  the  effect? 

The  second  questloo  Is  the  moat  dlfflcxilt 
to  answer  at  this  stage  of  the  war.  Bven 
In  Cincinnati,  far  ahead  of  cities  which  have 
been  plagued  by  poIlUocU  bickering,  the  ef- 
fort Is  mostly  In  a  stage  of  mobilization. 

E>r.  Joseph  Kershaw,  formerly  of  the  Rand 
Corp.,  now  OEO's  director  of  planning  and 
evaluation,  currently  Is  computing  the  coat- 
effect  on  nine  major  batUefronts. 

This  canno<  be  done  overnight,  he  says, 
principally  because  the  programs  are  so  new 
they  have  yet  to  show  output. 

MTTST    FOLLOW    TTT 

To  ootnpute  the  effectlveneaa  of  the  Job 
Corps,  for  Instance,  he  will  have  to  follow 
graduates  Into  Joba. 

Did  the  te«nagera  In  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corpa  actually  finish  high  school  or 
did  they  get  Joba  on  the  open  market?  Did 
the  children  in  Operation  Head  Start  really 
get  enough  help  to  overcome  envlronmenta 
considered  detrimental  to  learning? 

Some  of  theae  questions,  he  adds,  may  not 
be  answerable  for  a  generation. 

Bringing  the  ooat-effect  queatlon  to  Cin- 
cinnati In  connection  with  Its  98  million  In 
projects  la  Just  as  dlfflcrilt.  Speculation  Is 
easier  here,  however. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  Cincinnati's  dvll  rl^ts 
leaders  and  city  official*  had  some  uneasy 
moments  In  the  wake  of  Los  Angeles  riots 
which  coat  34  Uvea  and  millions  In  property 
damage. 

Mr.  Hansan  obaanres  that  Los  Angelee  had 
no  antlpoverty  program  at  the  time,  while 
Cincinnati  did.  Neither  he  nor  anybody  else 
out  say  this  was  the  reason  or  even  one  oil 
the  reasons  trouble  never  erupted  here. 

NTC    WOKKB)    3,000 

But  be  doea  "point  out  that  3.000  young 
persona  In  the  critical  ie-to-31  age  group, 
generally  frocn  slum  families,  were  employed 
In  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  at  the 
time.  To  have  gotten  into  trouble  would 
have  cost  thatn  their  (l.as-an-hour  Jobs. 

Then,  too.  community  centers  were  oper- 
ating tn  the  slum  neighborhoods.  Adults, 
teenagers,  and  children  were  getting  aid 
ranging  from  remedial  reading  to  recreation 
to  Job  coTinsellng.  Mr.  Hansan  says  they 
were  at  least  being  shown  that  somebody 
outside  the  ghetto  cared — which  was  hardly 
the  case  in  Los  Angeles. 

Of  the  98  million  allocated  to  ClnclnnaU. 
about  M  million  has  been  ^>ent. 

Mr.  Hansan  points  out  that  the  bulk  ot 
that  money  Is  being  paid  out  In  wages  to 
people  who  have  many  material  needs.  It 
la  not  setting  In  savings  accounts,  he  says. 
Rather  It  Is  going  to  department  stores.  In- 
surance agents,  grocers,  shoe  repairmen, 
landlords. 

"It  la  only  r— aonable  to  expect  theae  ex- 
pendlturea  have  a  rippling  effect  throughout 
the   entire  metropolitan   oommunlty  in  the 
form  of  expanded  business,"  he  adds. 
BnmrnMo  tbb  poob 

How  many  ot  the  poor  are  really  bene- 
fiting from  the  antlpoverty  program   here? 

First,  unllk*  the  custom  in  some  cities,  the 


poor   o^    Olndnn^tl   are    given   a   Tc^ce   in 

policymaking. 

Each  neighborhood  project  baa  a  resident 
t>oard  of  directors  which  sends  a  repreeenta- 
tlve  to  the  metropolitan  oocnmunlty  actlooi 
board  where,  as  Mr.  Han  nan  says,  "You've 
got  to  be  poor  to  belong."  At  BICAB  four 
persons  are  elected  to  serve  on  the  governing 
body  of  the  oommunlty  action  commission. 

There,  In  practice  as  well  a*  theory,  the 
people  from  the  poverty  pockets  have  the 
same  voice  as  the  representatives  frooa  the 
Oreater  ClnclnnaU  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  the  APL-CIO  Labor  Council  of  Cincinnati. 

Tliey  have  shown,  too,  that  the  social 
sophlsUcaUon  of  the  poor  Is  sometimes  un- 
derrated. Take  as  an  example  the  little 
speech  a  new  repreaentaUve  made  when  she 
Introduced  herself  and  the  three  others  at  a 
recent  CAC  session. 

She  pointed:  "He  has  a  black  face.  She 
has  a  white  face.  She  has  a  brown  face. 
And  I  have  a  freckled  face." 

WXST    END    PaOJSCT 

The  West  End  Special  Services  Project,  op- 
eraUng'  under  sponsorship  of  Seven  Hills 
Neighborhood  Houses.  Inc..  Is  a  good  example 
of  the  number  of  poor  getting  employment 
out  of  an  antlpoverty  program. 

Of  Ti  employees,  65  are  residents  of  the 
West  End.  Eight  are  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corpe  enroUees  receiving  $1J6  an  hour.  The 
other  residents  on  the  payroll  are  older  per- 
sons getUng  either  •!  as  or  $1.S0  for  their 
efforts  as  neighborhood  organizers  or  program 
aids. 

The  project  has  directly  or  Indirectly 
reached  approximately  37,353  residents  of  an 
area  still  considered  the  prime  example  of 
deprivation  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  H»"«M»."  says  essentially  the  same  raUos 
of   professional   to   nonprofessional   employ- 
ees exist  In  other  nelghbcK-hood  projecta. 
Moax  THAN  Moirrr 

"The  poverty  we're  trying  to  eliminate  Is 
not  Just  poverty  of  the  purse."  Mrs.  Hansan 
reminds. 

"It's  poverty  at  opportvmlty  to  enjoy  the 
recognlUon  of  status  and  respect  that  comes 
from  serving  on  boards  and  committees  work- 
ing for  the  public  good. 

"Even  though  they  are  poor  they  have  as 
much  desire  to  give  of  themselves  as  busi- 
nessmen or  professional  people. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  la  to  open  the 
doors  to  then^ — to  let  them  share  the  same 
opportunities  as  others." 


lacreated  Federal  Control  Soafht  in  Un- 
employment Compensation  Lefislation 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabam&.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, r&embera  of  the  Alabama  delega- 
tion were  privileged  to  listen  to  a 
thoughtful  report  on  H.R.  8282,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Alabama.  I  would  like  to  share  with  all 
the  Members  the  thoughts  contained  In 
this  report  by  Mr.  Hubert  T.  Sullivan, 
director  of  Industrial  relations,  Opp 
Cotton  Mills.  Opp,  Ala. 
Statcmxnt  rN  ths  EifPLOTXx  BxNxrrra  Fikld, 

PaXSKNTXD    BcrORX   THX    AlJiBAMA    CoNCaCS- 
SIONAL  DCLXCATION,  Januakt  34,  1066 

(By  Hubert  T.  Sullivan) 

Subject:    H.R.   8383,  unemployment  com- 
pensaUon. 


President  Lem,  member  of  the  Alabama 
congressional  delegation,  and  my  fellow  rep- 
reaentaUvea  of  Alabama  bxisinees  and  indus- 
try. I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  attempts 
that  are  being  made  by  the  admlnlstraUon 
to  overhaul  and  completely  modernize  the 
so-called  antiquated  unemployment  com- 
pensaUon  systems  of  the  various  States. 

You  are  famllar  with  the  administration 
bill,  H.R.  8282,  which  has  been  Introduced 
and  on  which  hearings  have  been  completed 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  The  ad- 
ministration with  the  full  backing  of  labor, 
is  attempting  to  sell  this  bill  as  a  moderniza- 
tion program,  claiming  that  the  program  has 
not  been  overhauled  In  a  good  many  years. 

This  Is  simply  not  true — the  unemployment 
program  Is  constantly  being  modernized  and 
overhauled.  Nearly  every  session  of  the  var- 
ious State  legislatures  make  some  changes 
In  their  unemployment  compensation  laws  to 
meet  changing  economic  conditions  or  to 
solve  some  problem  peculiar  to  their  State. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  changes 
are  In  the  nature  of  increased  benefits  or 
other   liberalization    of   the   program. 

During  the  year  1966  alone.  30  States  (In- 
cluding Alabama)  Increased  their  weekly 
benefit  amount.  All  but  two  States  pro- 
vide for  at  least  36  weeks  of  coverage.  Dur- 
ing 1965,  four  States  Increased  their  tax 
base  over  the  $3,000  floor  provided  In  the 
Federal  act.  This  brings  td  18  the  number 
ot  States  with  tax  base  In  excess  of  $3,000. 
Maximum  tax  rates  were  Increased  in  eight 
States  during  1965.  Thirty-seven  States  have 
UC  taxes  above  the  required  2.7-percent 
rate. 

A  fair  teat  to  measure  Federal  leglsIaUon 
affecting  socioeconomic  legislative  programs 
of  the  various  States  should  be  whether  the 
proposed  Federal  leglslaUon  is  designed  to 
preserve  and  foster  an  environment  In  which 
the  States  themselves  determine  how  best  to 
balance  change  with  stability  and  how  beet 
to  tailor  the  programs  to  meet  the  needs  and 
situations  of  the  people  of  the  various  States. 

Instead  of  preserving  the  existing  systems 
of  State  unemployment  programs  which  have 
kept  pace  with  economic  and  other  changes, 
H.R.  8282  seeks  to  displace,  if  not  demolish, 
the  State  systems  by  substituting  a  cen- 
tralized Federal  system  operating  out  of 
Washington,  under  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  superimposes  its  own  predetermined 
blanket  requirements  upon  all  Statee  alike, 
the  richest,  the  poorest,  the  largest,  and  the 
smallest,  the  moat  Industrial,  and  the  moat 
agricultural.  Doea  this  meet  the  "test*"  out- 
lined above?    Abaolutely  not. 

The  present  unemployment  compensation 
program  has  furnished  us  one  of  the  finest. 
If  not  the  finest,  example  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  that  we  have. 

In  Alabama,  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation program  has  operated  most  efflclenUy 
under  the  direction  of  the  Alabama  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations.  Scarcely  a 
session  of  the  legislature  passes  without  the 
enactment  o<  improvement*  in  theSAlabama 
law.  For  the  most  part,  theee  Improve- 
ments are  worked  out  between  employer 
and  labor  groups  In  cooperaUon  with  the 
State  agency  and  are  presented  to  the  leg- 
islature aa  "agreed"  legislation.  In  this  way, 
the  law  is  kept  up  to  date  and  meets  the 
needs  for  which  it  was  created.  Several 
minor  crisea  have  threatened  and  have  been 
overcome. 

As  an  example.  In  1961.  the  trust  fund  had 
declined  from  a  high  of  $85  million  to  a  low 
of  $44  million.  A  bill  was  rushed  through 
the  legislature  which  not  only  Increased 
benefits  and  made  other  llberallzaUons  in 
the  law.  but  which  Imposed  a  higher  tax  on 
employers — with  the  result  that  the  trust 
fund  has  built  up  to  approximately  $00  mil- 
lion at  the  present  time.  This  trust  fund 
balanoe  repreeenta  6.23  p>ercent  ot  the  total 
tasAble  wages  for  1964.  Bven  with  these  im- 
provements, the  average  tax  on  Alabama  em- 
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ployers  for  the  year  1964  was  1  60  percent — 
the  figure  for  1966  is  not  available  as  ot  this 
date.  "Agreed"  leglslaUon  enacted  In  1966 
increased  weekly  benefits  almost  20  percent, 
and  made  other  improvements  in  the  law. 
Does  this  sound  like  the  unemployment 
compensation  programs  of  this  Nation  are 
outdated  and  the  States  are  asleep  as  Rip 
Van  Winkle  in  discharging  their  duty?  Ab- 
solutely not. 

The  provision  In  H.R.  8282  which  Increases 
the  taxable  wage  base  from  the  $3,000  per 
year  to  $5,600  in  1967,  and  to  $6,600  in  1971 
,   and    thereafter    Is    totally    unnecessary    to 
•'    finance   Federal   and   State  costs   of   unem- 
ployment compensation  programs. 

On  several  occasions  during  the  past  16 
years,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  asked  a 
Federal  Advisory  OouncH  on  Unemployment 
OompensaUon  matters,  composed  ot  34  mem- 
bers, and  created  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
In  1949,  to  consider  an  Increase  In  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  taxable  wage  base. 
On  each  occasion,  this  Council  has  advised 
against  the  Federal  taxable  wage  base,  and 
have  stated  that  such  an  increase  was  not 
only  vinnecessary  for  benefit  financing  pur- 
poses, but  was  In  fact  undesirable. 

Increasing  the  taxable  wage  base  at  the 
Federal  level  would  tend  to  discourage  wage 
increases  for  employees  and  bring  about 
more  automation — thus  causing  more  unem- 
ployment and  aggravating,  rather  than  al- 
levlaUng,  the  problem.  The  States  finding  It 
necessary  to  find  more  funds  for  benefit  pur- 
poaea  have  on  their  own  Initiative  Increased 
their  taxable  wage  bases. 

House  ResoluUon  8282  undermines  and 
destroys  the  concept  of  "experience  rating," 
which  offers  employers  tax  advantages  for 
maintaining  employment  at  steady  levels. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee's  report  on 
the  1935  social  security  bill  stated: 

"We  propose,  as  a  further  amendment,  m 
provision  that  the  Federal  Government  shJaU 
recognize  credits  In  the  form  of  lower  oon- 
trlbuUon  rates  which  may  be  granted  by  the 
Statee  to  employers  who  have  stabilised 
their  emplojrment  •  •  •  all  unemployment 
cannot  be  prevented  by  employers,  but  many 
employers  can  do  much  more  than  they  have 
done  in  the  past  to  regrularize  employment. 
Everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  much  better  to 
prevent  unemployment  than  to  compen- 
sate it." 

The  "experience  rating"  system  has  largely 
been  responsible  for  encouraging  stabilized 
employment,  elimination  of  fraud  and  has 
effecUvely  engaged  the  employers'  interest 
and  acUve  support  In 'maintaining  an  ade- 
quate trust  fund  and  a  prudent  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program. 

Benefit  Increases  and  extending  coverage: 
By  tying  average  weekly  benefits  to  average 
weekly  gross  wages.  House  ResoluUon  8282 
would  produce  some  stunning  increases  in 
the  payment  of  unemployment  compensation. 
n»e  bill  would  extend  coverage  to  every 
employer  who  employs  even  one  person  for 
as  much  as  20  weeks  In  a  year.  All  told,  an 
addltloanl  4.6  million  new  workers  would  be 
brought  under  the  program.  The  costs  of  ex- 
tending coverage  to  this  new  group  of  work- 
ers could  become  astronomical  in  that  It 
covers  a  group  where  the  Incidence  of  unem- 
ployment runs  high. 

DlsquallficaUon:  HJl.  8282  permits  pay- 
ment of  unemployment  compwnsation  to 
the  undeserving,  changing  the  present  insur- 
ance system  Into  a  welfare  giveaway — sev- 
erance pay  program.  States  would  be 
prohibited  from  diaquaUfying  an  Individual 
for  more  than  6  weeks  even  though  he 
quit  the  Job  voluntarily  without  good  cause, 
was  fired  for  willful  misconduct  or  refused 
suitable  work  while  drawing  benefits. 

The  purpose  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion was,  and  we  trust  still  is,  to  Ude  over 
diiring  short-term  but  painful  periods  of 
Jobleaanaas  thoae  employeea  who  loae  thtfr 
Joba  through  no  fault  of  their  own.     The 


program  should  of  necessity  be  geared  to 
the  economic  conditions  existing  within  the 
particular  State.  The  Federal  Government's 
role  should  be  limited  to  supplementing 
benefits  few  unemployed  workers  who  have 
■  exhaxisted  their  State  benefit  rights,  to  be- 
come effective  during  periods  of  national 
depression  or  other  naUonwlde  conditions 
warranting  such  supplemental  benefits. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  8282  which  prescribe  certain 
predetermined  blanket  benefit  standards  for 
all  States  by  limiting  the  Federal  tax  credit 
on  one  hand  by  completely  eliminating  such 
Federal  tax  credit  on  the  other  hand,  thereby 
enforcing  adherence  by  penalty,  are  unrea- 
sonable and  constitute  an  unnecessary  en- 
croachment of  Federal  control  into  the 
socioeconomic  area  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs  which  have  been  and 
continue  to  be  best  served  by  remaining 
within  the  determination  and  control  of 
those  nearest  the  issue  and  most  dlrecUy 
concerned;  namely,  the  respective  States 
Tliank  you. 
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Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
jwrmission  to  Insert  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  by  Tom  Wicker 
appearing  In  the  New  York  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  1966,  entitled  "GOP  Sees  Issue 
in  Expanded  War." 

Similar  stories  have  appeared  in  other 
newspapers  around  the  country  as  well 
as  in  other  media. 

I.  for  one,  do  not  want  to  accuse  the 
Republican  Party  of  playing  partisan 
iwlitics  with  this  Nation's  very  security. 
Certainly  the  major  political  parties  of 
the  country  owe  loyalty  and  allegiance 
to  their  Government  and  its  security 
above  all  else.  I  want  to  be  confident 
that  neither  of  them  would  play  cheap 
politics  with  such  an  important  issue. 

However,  publicity  on  this  matter  has 
been  so  widespread  that  I  am  sure  it 
creates  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
love  their  country  first  and  their  party 
no  better  than  second. 


< 


I  do  suppose,  however,  the  Korean  war 
and  the  irresponsible  literature  distrib- 
uted during  the  1952  presidential  cam- 
paign remain  fresh  In  many  minds. 

At  any  rate,  I  insert  the  article  and  I 
am  sure  the  Republican  Party  will  want 
to  take  every  step  to  refute  its  Infer- 
ences and  further,  will  make  sure  such 
predictions  as  to  Its  future  action  will 
prove  to  be  false. 

GOP  Sees  Isstte  in  Expanoeo  Wax 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
WASHiNCTOir. — Republican  congressional 
strategists  believe  divisions  within  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  the  prospect  of  an  expand- 
ing land  war  in  Vietnam  may  be  giving  them 
a  winning  political  Issue  against  President 
Johnson. 

They  believe  the  country  may  eventually 
turn  against  a  President  whose  party  does 
not  fully  support  him  and  whose  war  policy 
may  prodnoe  long  easualty  lists  without  mil- 
itary victory  or  a  negotiated  settlement 
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To  take  political  advantage  of  this,  the  Re- 
pubUcan  leaders  are  puUing  back  from  direct 
criticism  of  the  Johnson  policy  and  are  de- 
emphaslzlng  their  former  hard  line  on  how 
the  war  should  be  conducted. 

Since  Mr.  Johnson  Is  Commander  In  Chief, 
they  reason,  they  will  not  insist  that  he  fol- 
low a  particular  course  or  attempt  to  impose 
a  Republican  strategy  on  him.  The  net 
effect,  these  leaders  hope,  wlU  be  to  concen- 
trate political  as  well  as  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility for  the  war  squarely  on  the  Pres- 
ident. 

By  N68,  they  believe,  Mr.  Johnson  may  be 
in  political  trouble  as  a  result  of  bearing  that 
responsibility  and  the  country  may  be  ready 
to  turn  to  a  Republican,  Just  as  It  turned  to 
General  of  the  Army  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
In  1962  during  the  Korean  war. 

In  that  event,  some  Republican  strategists 
do  not  rule  ouf  the  possibility  that  their 
party  might  run  a  presidential  candidate 
who  would  promise  to  end  the  war  by  nego- 
tlaUons,  as  did  General  Elsenhower.  They  do 
not  want  to  foreclose  any  possibility  by  in- 
sisting now  on  a  Republican  alternative  pol- 
icy on  which  they  would  have  to  campaien 
in  the  future. 

For  now.  Republicans  hope  to  exploit  the 
division  within  the  Democratic  Party  to  win 
the.House  of  Representatives,  or  to  strength- 
en their  delegation  there,  in  the  1966  elec- 
tions. 

For  Instance,  Republican  leaders  left  al- 
most entirely  to  the  Democrats  last  week  the 
congressional  debate  on  resuming  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  Some  Republican 
Senators  like  George  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  and 
John  Srisimaii  Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  op- 
posed the  resumption,  but  Senator  EvEBrrr 
McKimjrr  Dihksen,  of  nunols,  the  majority 
leader,  carefully  refrained  from  speaking  out 
on  what  he  said  was  a  military  decUlon  that 
only  the  President  could  make. 

In  addition.  Republican  leaders  plan  to 
take  little  part  In  any  effort  to  force  a  con- 
gressional debate  on  Vietnam  or  a  limitation 
on  the  President's  powers  to  conduct  the  war 
Many  beUeve  dissident  Democrats,  who  want 
a  stronger  diplomatic  effort  to  end  the  war, 
will  try  to  force  such  a  debate.  That  would 
emphaslM  their  dlffMences,  among  them- 
selves and  with  Mr.  Johnson. 
a   new   approach 

RepubUcan  congressional  candidates  next 
fall  also  will  be  advised  to  force  Democratic 
Incumbents  on  the  defensive  by  making  them 
either  accept  or  reject  President  Johnsons 
policy.  The  Idea  would  be  to  emphasize 
Democratic  dissension  rather  than  to  try  to 
win  by  stating  a  RepubUcan  policy  for  con- 
ducting the  war. 

This  new  approach  to  the  poUtics  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  Is  in  clear  contrast  to  the 
earlier  RepubUcan  approach  of  urging  a 
stronger  mlUtary  policy  and  warning  against 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

It  reflects  th*  general  poUtlcal  uncertainty 
about  the  dep4i  of  pubUc  support  for  the 
Vietnamese  war,'  as  well  as  a  desire  to  mam- 
tain  a  flexible  position  of  support  for  the 
Commander  in  Chief  without  being  pinned  to 
a  fixed  policy  for  winning  the  war. 

It  also  reflects  some  RepubUcans'  resent- 
ment at  the  President,  who  they  beUeve  has 
sought  their  support  for  tough  measures 
Uke  bombing  the  North  but  who  has  not  at- 
tempted to  associate  them  with  more  imme- 
diately popular  developments  like  the  pause 
In  the  bombing  and  the  peace  offensive. 

The  shift  In  Republican  strategy  can  be 
clearly  traced  in  statements  by  Representa- 
tive GxKALD  R.  FoED,  Of  Michigan,  the  House 
minority  leader. 

In  January  of  1965  he  Insisted  on  a  change 
of  policy  in  Vietnam  and  called  bombing 
supply  lines  In  North  Vietnam  a  "highly  de- 
sirable first  step."  Ur.  Johnson  ordered  the 
bombing  of  these  routea  In  February. 
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In  July  Mr.  Po«o  urged  air  attacks  on 
SoTlet-supplled  mlaalles  In  North  Vietnam, 
not  long  before  tbe  President  ordered  tb» 
mlaalle  altea  bombed.  In  August  tbe  Repul>- 
Ucan  leader  called  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Also  in  August,  Republicans  under  Mr. 
PoBO'9  leadership  issued  a  "white  paper"  on 
the  war  charging  that  Mr.  Johnson,  In  seek- 
Ing  a  negotiated  settlement,  "seemed  to  dis- 
card the  Independence  oX  South  Vietnam  as 
an  objective"  of  the  war. 

But  when  Congress  reconvened  this  year. 
Mr  Poao'B  first  newsletter  to  his  constituents 
took  a  different  tone. 

"We  will  support  anything  which  Mr.  John-i 
son  does  to  obtain  a  prompt.  Just,  and  secure^ 
peace,"  he  wrote.  "^  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  Immediate  negotiations  through 
diplomatic,  channels,  we  favor  such  negotia- 
tions. If  the  Commander  of  Chief  finds  that 
further  military  action  la  necessary  to  achieve 
freedom  and  independence  for  the  Viet- 
namese, we  will  support  such  action.  Know- 
ing that  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory,  we 
will  back  the  President  In  his  every  effort  to 
achieve  military  or  diplomatic  succees." 

The  concluding  word,  "success."  appeared 
to  observers  bar*  to  be  the  key  to  the  state- 
ment. In  effect,  the  Republican  leader  was 
backing  Mr.  Johnson  fully,  both  diplomati- 
cally and  mllltartlr.  but  he  was  also  insisting 
that  the  Johnson  policy  produce  "freedom 
and  Independence  for  the  Vietnamese." 

StatemenU  by  former  Vice  President  Rich- 
ard M.  Nlzon  also  seem  to  refiect  the  develop- 
ing Republican  position.  Mr.  Klzon  con- 
ferred with  Republican  Congressmen  before 
Appearing  on  "Issues  and  Answers"  on  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co.  television  last  Sunday. 

In  that  appearance  he  attacked  Democrau 
who  took  "the  appeasement  line"  but  re- 
frained from  direct  criticism  of  Mr  Johnson. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAuroutnA 

W  THE  HOUS>  OP  RXPRBBKNTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  YOXJNbER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Alsop  ha*  given  a  very  good  analysis 
of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  In  his  column 
published  In  the  Washington  Post  His 
column  follows: 

AoAiif .  k  Hrw  Was 

Saioon. — Behind  all  the  cbumlng  and  wal- 
lowing and  terglTersatlon  ot  American  policy 
In  thes*  Uat  8  weeks,  tliere  Is  one  very  simple, 
bleak  fact.  The  war  In  Vietnam  has  been 
radically  transformed,  ahaoat  to  the  point 
of  becoming  a  new  war. 

The  last  major  transformation  occurred 
last  summer,  with  the  commitment  of  VB. 
ground  forces  on  a  big  scale.  The  President's 
decision  to  make  this  commitment  was  ex- 
tremely couragwm*,  and  the  commitment 
paid  off  magnificently. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  Secretary  McNamara's 
reform  and  mmtemlsatlon  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  every  unit  committed  was  hard 
trained  and  combat  ready.  Oreen  troops 
fought  like  veterans.  Brilliant  victories  were 
won  against  heavy  odds — which  will  no 
doubt  surprlae  a  lot  of  people  at  home,  for 
we  In  the  XTnlted  8t«tes  for  some  strange 
reason,  were  only  told  about  the  casualties 
and  not  about  the  victories. 

In     con«equenoe.    by     the    beginning    of 
November.  '*tlM  Vtotoong  main  forces  were 
rly   Oft   tlks  ropes."     TbiM  summary 


given  by  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
His  view  is  shared  by  Just  about  every  other 
American  out  here  with  experience  to  form  a 
Judgment.  At  this  Junctvire.  however,  the 
next  transformation  of  the  war  began  to 
be  evident. 

Precisely  because  the  American  commit- 
ment threatened  to  break  the  fighting 
strength  o*  the  Vletcong  main  force,  as  well 
as  the  North  Vletnameee  units  already  In 
South  Vietnam,  a  massive  further  Invasion 
of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnamese  regu- 
lars was  ordered  In  Hanoi.  The  new  units 
swiftly  moving  in  quite  naturally  upeet  the 
whole  balance  of  the  war. 

This  led.  In  turn,  to  the  exceedingly  grim 
briefing  given  to  Secretary  McNamara  when 
he  was  last  here  The  chances  are,  in  truth, 
that  It  was  much  too  grim.  For  example, 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  credited  with  the 
capability  of  laying  down  138  tons  a  day  on 
the  South  Vletnamrese  border,  via  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail.  This  tonnage,  of  course,  would 
sustain  aU  too  many  North  Vietnamese 
divisions. 

In  fact,  however.  If  the  enemy  Is  currently 
laying  down  60  tons  a  day  on  the  border, 
he  Is  now  doing  a  lot  better  than  the  wisest 
analysts  believe  Purthermore.  dlstrlbuUon 
from  th^  border  forward  to  the  fighting  units 
of  138  UtrxB  a  day  would  require  an  army  of 
at  least  80.000  oooUes.  who  would  in  turn 
consume  about  66  tons  of  rice  day. 

Thus  there  can  be  UtOe  doubt  that  Secre- 
tary Mdfamara  was  given  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  number  of  additional  North 
Vietnamese  uniu  that  can  be  permanently 
supported  in  South  Vietnam.  "Per- 
manenUy"  U  the  key  word,  however,  for  the 
desperate  decision  to  eat  up  all  the  stocks 
accumulated  and  cached  in  the  Jungles  by 
the  Vletcong  would,  of  course,  permit  a  good 
many  addlUonal  uniu  to  be  temporarily 
supported.  And  in  any  case,  without  regard 
to  futiire  capabiliUes.  the  stepped  up  North 
Vietnamese  invasion  of  the  South  had  al- 
ready created  a  wholly  new  sltiiatlon. 

Secretary  McNamara's  report  on  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  sltuaUon  thereupon 
touched  off  the  churning  and  wallowing  in 
US.  poUcy.  typified  by  the  peace  offensive 
and  the  bombing  pause.  But  no  amount  of 
wallowing  and  churning  can  change  the 
neceesiUee,  as  the  outcome  has  shown. 
Three  additional  divisions,  either  three 
American  or  two  American  and  one  South 
Korean,  are  needed  to  redress  the  balance  and 
recapture  the  InlUative  enjoyed  in  October. 

This  Increase  in  General  Westmoreland's 
troop  requirement,  from  sU  to  nine  division 
equivalents.  In  turn  means  a  .requirement 
for  more  US.  troops  than  can  be  rapidly  pro- 
vided without  calling  «p  the  Reserves,  ror 
the  time  being,  the  President  may  perhaps 
think  he  can  escape  from  meeting  General 
Westmoreland's  requirement  by  one  dodge 
or  another.  If  so.  the  enemy  will  soon 
enough  tecu:h  him  his  error. 

It  is  far  more  Ukely.  however,  that  the 
President  thinks  he  can  meet  Oeneral  West- 
moreland's requirement  without  calling  up 
the  Reserves,  by  using  a  whole  series  c*  clever 
dodgee.  Por  example.  aU  sorts  of  specialized 
troop  units,  easily  obtalnabls  by  a  callup. 
are  desperately  needed  to  break  the  loglsUcal 
logjam  here,  without  which  larger  forces 
cannot  easily  be  supported. 

But  at  the  cost  of  some  dtiay,  private  con- 
tractors can  be  hired  to  attack  the  loglsUcal 
logjam.  By  the  same  token,  the  Army's  au- 
thorised troop  strength  has  been  greaUy  In- 
creased. Ready  divisions  may  therefor*  be 
borrowed  from  the  United  Stetes.  wtth 
skeleton  divisions  taking  their  place  in  the 
Strategic  Reserve. 

But  such  dodges  are  dangerous  and  un- 
worthy. They  mean  delay  when  speed  Is 
vital.  They  mecua  a  further  show  ot  Irresolu- 
tion when  stem  resolve  Is  vital.  They  mean 
no  Durgln  for  the  futxire,  when  the  con- 
spicuous existence  ot  a  margin  Is  vltaj.    Thus 


Lyndon  Johnson's  fiber,  as  a  leader  of  a  na- 
tion at  war.  Is  now  being  put  to  a  supreme 
test. 


Where  Were  the  Pickets?    Nowhere  To 
Be  Seen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    CBOEGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  ONEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  newspaper  In  my  congressional  district 
has  raised  a  very  pertinent  and  Interest- 
ing question.  Where  were  the  antiwar 
demonstrators  last  month  when  the 
United  States  undertook  Its  worldwide 
peace  offensive?  It  Is  now  appcu-ent 
that  the  Vletcong,  Hanoi,  and  other 
members  of  the  International  Commu- 
nist con^lracy  have  thumbed  their  col- 
lective noses  at  President  Johnson's  37- 
day  bombing  pause  and  his  peace  mis- 
sions throughout  the  world. 

If  the  noisy  pacifists  In  America  were 
sincere  In  their  desire  for  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  It  ai>- 
pears  that  demonstrations  against  the 
Hanoi  regime  would  have  been  In  order. 
But  they  are  not  sincere.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  Is  added  proof  that  they  are 
simply  disloyal  persons  Intent  on  em- 
barrassing America  and  giving  aid, 
comfort,  and  political  help  to  our  ene- 
mies. 

An  editorial  appearing  in  the  February 
1  edition  of  the  Tlfton,  Ga..  Dally  Ga- 
zette, concludes  that  the  Vletnlks  oper- 
ate under  a  double  standard. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  with  the  edi- 
torial which  follows: 

Whesx  Wexx  the  Pickxts?    Nowhkxc  to  Bb 
Sxxif 

Any  time  during  the  past  month  would 
have  been  an  Ideal  time  for  a  demonstration 
by  the  Vietnam  war  protesters — a  demon- 
straUon  not  against  the  United  States  but 
against  the  Hanoi  regime. 

It  was  that  long  and  more  since  this  coun- 
try first  halted  bombing  raids  over  North 
Vietnam.  Por  4  days  during  the  Vietnamese 
new  year's  celebrations  our  troops  main- 
tained a  strictly  defensive  posture,  although 
the  Vletcong's  unilateral  cease-fire  did  not 
Include   Americans. 

In  the  meantime.  Presidential  peace  emis- 
saries continued  to  scurry  between  Wash- 
ington and  a  dosen  world  capitals  seeking 
the  diplomatic  formula  that  could  lead  to  an 
armlsUce. 

Why  did  we  not  see  a  march  on  Washing- 
ton, or  at  least  a  few  pickets  outside  the 
White  House,  to  dramatize  support  for  these 
efforts  of  the  Oovemment?  Why  no  mass 
meetings  putting  a  bit  of  pressure  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  who.  as  they  themselves 
said,  have  been  heartened  by  the  activities  of 
peace-loving  American  students? 

Why  Indeed? 

The  silence  of  tbe  past  weeks  has  dons 
more  than  the  noisiest  demonstration  to  ex- 
pose th  double  standard  of  the  vletnlks  and 
to  prove  the  shallowness,  naivete,  and  essen- 
tial futUlty  of  their  cause. 

This  Is  not  to  charge  them  with  the  blame 
for  the  failure  ot  the  peace  offensive.  They 
are  not  that  Important,  and  in  any  event 
a  demonstration  In  support  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  at  .this   stage   would   probably   have 
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counted  for  little  In  the  International  bal 
ance. 

It  would,  however,  have  been  a  welcome 
gesture  of  moderaUon  and  concUlaUon  at 
home  and  have  gone  far  toward  reversing 
the  trend  that  seems  to  be  driving  Americans 
Into  two  extreme  camps. 


Thomai  M.  O'Ryan:  A  Professional 
Profile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNESSeX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  homage  to  a  distinguished 
citizen  of  Memphis,  Tenn.— Thomas  M 
ORyan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
O  Ryan  &  Batchelder,  Inc.,  largest  tran- 
sit advertising  firm  In  the  United  States 
Tom  O'Ryans  story  reads  like  a  chapter 
from  the  saga  of  Horatio  Alger  His 
amazing  rise  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem has  been  the  subject  of  a  United 
Press  International  success  profUe  and 
his  career  will  be  the  subject  of  a  chapter 
in  a  forthcoming  book  on  outstanding 
American  businessmen. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  profile  of 
this  outstanding  American  and  resident 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee: 

PxorxssioNAL  Profiles  Thomas 'M  O'Ryan 
Chawman,  ORtan  &  Batchelder,  Inc.  ' 
A     19-year-old     Irish     Immigrant    named 

ORyan  applied  for  work  with  a  New  Twk 

section  gang  In  1932. 

M  Jr!if  i?"-  .'^'^K'^K  a  subway  tunnel  through 
Manhattan  8  bedrock. 

w.I^^"''  r^  '*^'''  *  °**  advertising  poster 

TbI^L^  ""IZ^"'^  """^^y*^  "An  O'Ryan 
ft  Batchelder  Operation." 

It  was  the  same  O'Ryan. 

0'^J**h  l^  "between,  Thomas  Michael 
ORyan  had  become  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tion 8  largest  transit  adverUslng  firm  When 
vfrfTf  ^y^'l^l  the  New  York  subways  ad- 
vertising franchise  in  1962,  O'Ryan  haa  pro- 
gressed from  subway  laborer  to  subway  ad- 
vertising czar.  ' 
His  story  begins  In  Ireland. 

A.  PLtJSH  TIMES  ON  THE  AtTLD  SOD 

1912)  to  Edward  O'Ryan  and  Mary  Cusack 
S.JJ^'^^  Limerick  City,  Ireland,  didn't  ex- 
mouth  "'"   "^^^  *  ""'"''  ^^"^  ^  ^^ 

Th^i,!?"'  ?;f!f™"y  financial  crisis  developed. 
The  elder  O  Ryan's  business  plunged  do^- 
ward.     Mary  O  Ryan  decided  to  make  extra 

0'Rv/„. '*'^°  S«  *  '^*"  »>°t*'-  Edward 
ORyan s  wrath  was  old  fashioned  and  quite 

..  i^t^e'^rm^-^^e'r^^'"'  "  """^'^  P'^^ 
ununab'Je"  ^'^^    ""^'"^  "'  ^^^^^  »^'"« 

B.  STREETS  PAVED  WTTH  COLD 

UnlLi'bu'^ ."'^y""  '^•'^'^  P^^«  '">'  »b« 
t-m^  tlS^  *"*  *"'"***  "^  New  York  In  Sep- 
Tobh'^ntln?-   "^"'^'•«'  "  "^  ^^^'  »-«- 

elert'^.l''  *  **?"  "*"*•  *>«  *»«  ^^'^  '»''  a  file 
IndiL  »h  "*»"^»  °^  '^'^  ''""'y  2  weeks, 
indeed,  the  streets  were  paved  with  gold. 


One  month  later,  the  stock  mai^et  crashed. 
Tom  O'Ryan  was  out  of  a  Job. 

c.  joBHtrirrxxs  ok  cobbi.X8ton^ 

The  era  of  wonderful  nonsense  skidded 
to  a  fast  stop.  In  job  Interview  Unee  OHyan 
often  heard: 

"Look  at  that  Irish  Immigrant  taking  Jobs 
away  from  good  American  dtlzens." 

Even  that  traditional  Irish  haven,  the 
police  department,  was  closed  to  O'Ryan  as  a 
noncltlzen. 

Right  then  O'Ryan  filed  citizenship  papers. 
Later,  he  was  awarded  citizenship  in  the 
minimum  time  possible. 

O'Ryan  took  spot  Jobs  on  boats.  He  worked 
as  a  messenger.  He  even  applied  as  doorman 
at  Radio  City  Music  Hall. 

"Sorry,"  the  Music  Hall's  chief  of  service 
said.  "You're  big— but  you're  not  big 
enough."  ° 

Would  there  be  an  usher's  Job  available? 

"You're  too  big  to  qualify  as  an  usher  " 
the  chief  said. 

Size  did  prove  helpful  In  landing  the  sub- 
way tunneling  job.  Unfortunately.  it 
didn't  last  long. 

D     DO    IT    YOURSELF    SALES    AND    ADVERTISING 

One  day,  as  a  messenger,  O'Ryan  delivered 
a  package  to  a  company  trying  to  sell  a  con- 
signment of  damaged  men's  suits. 

He  volunteered  to  take  on  the  Job,  Invest- 
ing his  last  few  dollars  m  sales  brochures 
describing  the  suits.  Soon  he  was  holding 
sales  meetings  diirlng  lunch  periods  handing 
out  brochures,  taking  orders. 

"Within  20  days,  I  had  sold  several  hun- 
dred suits."  O'Ryan  said. 

X.   THE   BIG    RHUBARB 

Then,  bitten  by  the  free  enterprise  bug 
ORyan  borrowed  $20,  rented  a  horse  and 
wagon  for  $4  per  day.  Every  morning  at 
4  a.m.  he  would  arrive  at  New  York's  whole- 
sale vegetable  center,  buy  a  load  of  produce, 
then  clop-clop  over  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
to  sell  It  house  to  house  In  Flatbush  Often 
It  was  10  pjn.  when  he  reached  home. 

"On  a  good  day,  I  made  enough  to  buy 
food — ^for  the  horse,"  O'Ryan  said. 

"Why  not  specialize?"  a  friend  asked. 

That  sounded  good.  O'Ryan  chose  'hu- 
barb.  He  bought  stocks  of  rhubarb  stored 
the  boxes  In  his  landlady's  basement. 

Unfortunately,  the  hot-water  pipes  caused 
fermentation  In  the  rhubarb.  The  house 
took  on  a  most  distinctive  smeU.  Pedes- 
trians began  using  the  other  side  of  the 
street. 

O'Ryan's  landlady  was  Irate.  Only  native 
Gaelic  charm— and  an  offer  to  whitewash 
her  cellar  free  of  charge— saved  the  day. 

At  that  time,  to  the  envy  of  friends 
O'Ryan  got  a  full-Ume  Job  as  elevator  opera- 
tor at  Saks  Department  Store.  O'Ryan.  soon 
catching  the  eye  of  management,  was  pro- 
moted to  floorwalker. 

r.    BONANZA    TO   THE   SANDWICH    ISLANDS 

Prom  Saks,  O'Ryan  kept  an  eye  on  WaU 
Street.  When  he  heard  a  brokerage  house 
was  hiring  runners,  he  tot*  the  Job  at  pay 
no  higher  than  Jils  Saks  salary.  He  figured 
investment  opportunity  as  a  side  benefit. 

Soon  he  was  Investing  a  few  doUars,  then 
plowing  It  back.    He  parlayed  his  capital  Into 
several  hundred  doUars.     When  he  had  ac- 
cumulated   close    to    $5,000,    his    longtime 
dream  of  a  tropical  island  became  stronger 
Why  not  go  to  the  Island  paradise— Hawaii? 
He  quit  his  Job  and  booked  passage. 
In  Hawaii,  he  became  restless.    He  started 
teaching  school  part  time.    Money  dwindled 
steadily.     When   he    gdt   down   to   passage 
money,  he  sailed  for  San  PTanclsco.    HeSien 
crossed  the  continent  In  his  enUre  fortune- 
a  secondhand  car  with  HawaUan  pUtes. 

"I  soon  realized  I  could  have  gone  to 
Hawaii  and  Invested  my  money  at  the  same 
time,"  he  said.  "I  made  a  mistake-  Uvlng 
off  capital.    I  never  did  that  again  " 
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In  1936,  he  returned  to  Saks  34th  Street 
store— broke,  tanned,  wiser.  By  1907,  Saks 
had  promoted  O'Ryan  to  assistant  to  dren 
buyer  at  $75  per  week. 

O.   KNTtt:    TRANSIT  ABV^TISING 

Back  In  1890,  Tennessee's  Barron  G  Col- 
Uer  started  seUlng  streetcar  ads  In  MemphU 
By  the  ame  O'Ryan  went  to  Saks,  OoUler  was 
selling  and  servicing  transit  advertising 
throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1938.  O'Ryan  heard  ColUer  was  hlrlnK 
sa  esmen  In  New  York.  He  applied  Th? 
sales  manager  raised  his  eyebrows  at  the 
lusty  Irish  brogue. 

"Ever  sell  transit  advertising?" 

■■Look,    fellow,    we're    turning    down    ex- 
perienced    salesmen,"     the     manager     said  ' 
■What  makes  you  think  you  can  do  It?" 

"I'm  willing  to  work."  said  O'Ryan.  turning 

'^   I   don't  seU  anything,   don't  pav 

me.    Try  me  and  see."         ,  »■      ^  •■  P»y 

If  a  man  offered  to  pay  his  own  expenses, 
he  must  have  confidence,  at  least 

fi„3°n"  **"•"   *"'   ^^"^   O'Ryan.     "Twenty- 
Eve  dollars  per  week  draw." 

O'Ryan    joined    several'   new    men    In    for- 
training.     Then   Collier   announced   out-of- 
town  territories.    ORyan  was  told  - 

"Your  territory  is  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
llnas.    You  leave  tonight." 

Although  he'd  never  been  south.  O'Ryan 
suspected  a  greenhorn  Irishman  would  not 
be  particularly  welcome.  However,  admlt- 
Ung  defeat  was  not  within  O'Ryan's  char- 
acter.   He  caught  a  train. 

H.    IRISHMAN    IN    GEORGIA 

O'Ryan  will  never  forget  his  first  pros- 
pect-Cralgs  Honey  Bread— m  Columbus 
oa. 

"Young  man.  we've  never  used  your  ad- 
vertising, and  we  don't  Intend  to  start  now," 
the  baker  told  him. 

O'Ryan  went  back  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday.  No  sale.  On  Satur- 
day, he  took  a  new  tack. 

"I've  been  taught  to  answer  all  sorts  of 
objections  "  he  said,  spreading  his  literature 
on  the  table.  "Anything  you  ask  I  can  find- 
even  If  I  don't  know  the  answer  " 

•The  baker  sighed.  "Looks  like  I'm  going 
to  have  to  have  It.    Better  sign  me  up 

O'Ryan  said  later.  "I  think  he  bought  so 
he  could  close  shop  and  go  home.     But  It 

f^mng"^^  "  '"^  ""•     ""^^^  "^*'  I  ^^'^^ 

K«^**."*l.l,^1'*'**-  ^  ^^38,  O'Ryan  ranked 
fr,  K  .^  *,  ^""'^  ^°"8  <^"*"  salesmen 
in  bringing  in  5-year  contracts— the  longest 
term  sold,  m  1939,  O'Ryan's  outstanding 
sales  record  won  him  promotion  to  Collier 
district  manager  for  Tennessee,  Mississippi 
and  Arkansas.  ^^  ' 

I.  OUT  OF  TRAGEDY,   NEW  OPPOBTUNFTT 

H-i?».^^5?'  "^^"^'y  "^^^  founder  Collier's 
deaui,  the  organization  went  bankrupt 
fili^^  5""^  ""*  advertising  business  had 
financed  disastrous  real  estate  ventures 

O  Ryan  Joined  a  newly  organized  nation- 
wide flnn-Natlonal  Transltads.  He  bec^e 
southern  division  manager  In  1942     When  he 

vS^^.*  I'f*  P'"**l<le"t  ^  1M4,  he  moved  to 
Memphis,  his  home  and  business  headquar- 
ters since.  In  the  meantime,  he  made  per- 
tum^'fleld— '^""""'^  to  the  transit  adver- 

In  Oklahoma  City  when  all  interior  transit 
space  was  sold,  O'Ryan  developed  the  first 
exterior  bus  poster.  (Exterior  transit  ads 
had  been  carried  by  streetcars.  This  was  the 
first  exterior  bus  poster.)  Today,  66.9  per- 
cent of  transit's  volume  comes  from  exterior 
vehicle  p)o6ters. 

°'^y^  ^^''P^'ieil  the  exterior  poster  into 
the  prototype  of  today's  king-size  poster— 
the  mass  display  panel  seen  today  on  buses 
throughout  the  United  States. 

O'Ryan  organized  and  served  as  first  dean 
of  National  Transltads  new  sales  schocrt. 
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3.  THS  TOM  O'BTAM  ADTIBTISIMa  COMPAIfT 

In  1047.  OHyan  rwlciiML  In  1»48,  b* 
fonned  T«3cn  O^yaa  Advertislnc  Co.  H*  b*- 
gmn  by  slgtilng  an  agrMment  to  manage  boa 
adverUilng  tn  MemptUa.  In  1949.  Ha  ac- 
quired the  Atlanta  francblae. 

In  1951.  Tom  Ollyan  waa  looking  for  a 
dramatic  way  to  help  Ubby  Pooda  get  dla- 
trlbutlon  for  a  new  product.  HU  reasoning : 
Why  not  put  samplaa  at  advertlalng  and  tbe 
product  on  a  bua — then  drive  It  directly  to 
wholesalers  and  retallera? 

Thus  the  first  merchandising  bua  waa 
bom.  Since  that  time.  O'Ryan  haa  directed 
doeens  of  merchandialng  bua  promotions. 
Other  transit  ad  firms  have  put  the  concept 
to  work.  too. 

K.   O'aTAM    AND   BATCHKLDCE 

In  November  1953.  a  nlne-clty  transit  sys- 
tem In  the  Carollnaa  called  for  advertising 
bids.  O'Ryan's  firm  waa  mvlted.  So  was 
Transit  Advertising  Co..  Peoria,  ni ,  operated 
by  Joseph  H.  Batcbtider.  Jr. 

O'Ryan.  who  knew  Batchelder  from  in- 
dustry meetings,  telephoned  him  and  sug- 
gested: "Why  not  oome  by  Memphis,  and 
well  go  together?" 

Batchelder  agreed. 

On  the  plane  from  Memphis  to  Charlotte. 
N.C..  Tom  O'Ryan  and  Joe  Batchelder  found 
considerable  common  ground  In  business 
philosophy.  By  the  time  plane  landed,  the 
two  men  had  decided  to  bid  as  O'Ryan  and 
Batchelder. 

The  new  combination  got  the  contract. 
O'Ryan  &  Batchelder,  Inc..  was  underway. 

By  1955,  O.  h  B.  was  offering  transit  adver- 
tlalng  in  Charlestoo,  W.  Va..  Indianapolis, 
LoulsvUle.  Milwaukee — plus  19  other  cities. 
By  1900.  Cleveland.  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore  had  been  added.  Chicago  was 
signed  in  1964. 

Today,  O.  *  B.  holds  franchises  In  70  U.S. 
urban  areas.  Advertising  coverage  through- 
out nearly  35.000  vehicles  makes  O.  &  B.  the 
Nation's  largest  transit  advertising  company. 
O.  *  B.  sales  volume  during  1966  was  more 
than  910  mUUon. 

Tom  O'Ryan.  in  the  meantime,  has  been 
chairman  of  Transit  Advertising  Association, 
his  Industry's  trade  group.  He  was  a  prime 
mover  In  forming  the  World  Transad  Asso- 
ciation— with  members  In  the  United  States. 
France.  Italy.  Canada.  He  represents  his 
Industry  as  board  member  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation. 

But  for  O'Ryan — a  most  active  chairman 
at  Uis  Memphis-based  O.  ft  B.  netwcM'k — the 
best  recognition  came  In  1962  when  his  firm 
acquired  the  New  Tork  subway  advertising 
frajichtse.  The  Immigrant  Irlab  laborer  had 
returned  to  the  subways — In  style. 


Hob.  Brady  Gentry  of  Tyler,  Tex. 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  1BL4S 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  Include  In  the  Congressionai. 
Record  an  article  that  waa  written  by  Mr. 
pale  Thorn,  of  the  Tyler  Morning  Tele- 
graph, Tyler,  Tex.,  about  Hon.  Brady 
Gentry,  one  of  the  finest  and  moat  be- 
loved clUzena  of  Tyler  and  Texaa  ai  a 
whole.  The  article  was  reprinted  in  th«\ 
Kllgore  News  BtnU,  on  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1969. 

Judge  Gentry   served  with  many  of 
those  who  yet  are  Members  of  Congress. 


We  aU  are  pleased  he  Is  making  a  splen- 
did recovery  and  wish  for  him  every  hap- 
piness and  success  in  the  future. 
RacovntiMa    Facac    Iixmcss — Bbast    Ocntet 

RzMEMBBtiB   roa   SsRvicx  nr   Congsess 
(By    Dale   Thorn) 

Each  afternoon,  Brady  Gentry  walks  his 
niece  from  his  fourth-floor  hospital  room  to 
the  front  door  of  Medical  Center  Hospital. 

About  2  months  ago  (November  7,  to  be 
exact),  the  former  third  district  Congress- 
man was  stricken  by  a  cerebral  hemorrhage 
causing  speech  problems  and  partial  paral- 
ysis of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities. 

Today,  only  the  speech  problem  remains 
and  the  70-year-old  native  east  Texan  U 
greatly  Improved,  according  to  his  niece, 
Mrs.  Oscelle  Thompson  of  1223  Peach. 

Ten  years  ago,  while  still  a  Member  of  the 
House,  Gentry  was  In  bis  prime.  Just  be- 
fore Gentry's  retirement  from  Congress,  Rep- 
resentative Clark  Fishix  of  San  Angelo  paid 
tribute  to  the  quiet-spoken  Tyler  solon.  de- 
scribing him  as  "the  most  interesting  person 
I  have  met  in  Congress  during  the  14  years 
I  have  served." 

"Never  a  party  hack  or  a  narrow  party- 
liner,"  Fisher  continued,  "Brady  Gentry  al- 
ways put  the  good  of  the  country  cOiead  of 
political  considerations  as  he  cast  his  votes. 

"What  greater  tiibute  can  be  paid  any 
man?  His  stature  rises  high  above  the  run 
of  party  politics  and  back-scratching  tech- 
niques." 

On  the  Washlngtpn  scene  4  years  and 
seldom  raising  his  voice  In  tbe  House.  Gentry 
won  recognition  as  one  who  diligently  In- 
formed himself  on  bills  and  voted  his  con- 
victions with  apparently  no  regard  for  party 
lines  or  political  exp>edtency. 

In  this  and  other  respects,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  unorthodox  poli- 
ticians In  Congress.  He  often  voted  In  pat- 
terns that  might  be  expected  to  lose  a  man 
support  among  his  constituents. 

Tet,  in  his  one  bid  for  reelection,  against 
a  formidable  foe,  he  came  out  on  top.  In 
1954  he  defeated  the  man  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  LiNT>LKT  Bbcxwobth.  of  Glade- 
water,  who  In  1963  made  an  unsuccessful  bid 
for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  I>rlce  Daniel. 

Gentry  spent  virtually  the  entlr^  campaign 
period  of  1954  in  Washington  and  repeatedly 
told  friends  that  Beckwobth  was  very  popu- 
lar and  would  probably  beat  him. 

But  Gentry  won  In  a  close  vote  and  Bccx- 
woETH  returned  to  Congress  In  1967  after 
Gentry  stepped  down.  Ironically,  the  only 
election  Gentry  ever  lost  was  a  congressional 
election  back  In  the  1930's. 

The  victor  in  that  race  was  a  former  school- 
teacher by  the  name  of  Lindltt  Bcckwoktr. 

In  1967  Gov.  Price  Daniel  named  Gentry  as 
chairman  of  the  State  highway  commission. 
In  making  the  appointment,  the  Governor 
referred  to  Gentry  as  "the  best  Informed  per- 
son on  highway  administration  and  legisla- 
tion." 

Gentry  declined  Danlri's  appointment,  but 
earlier,  from  193S  to  1940,  hs  had  served  as 
chairman  at  the  commission  and  was  presU 
dent  of  tbe  American  Association  ot  State 
Highway  Officials  In  1943.  In  the  House  hs 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Highways  and 
Roads. 

During  his  four  terms  as  county  judge  ot 
Smith  County,  one  of  his  major  achievements 
waa  the  development  of  an  improved  system 
of  county  roads. 

iJLter.  be  took  the  lead  in  the  program 
to  correlate  ths  State  and  National  highway 
systems. 

A  bachelor.  Gentry  was  bom  on  a  farm 
near  Oolfax.  In  Van  Zandt  County,  on  March 
28,  1896.  Ha  borrowed  money  from  a  Van 
Zandt  County  farmer  to  pay  for  his  educa- 
tion at  Cumberland  University  and  Tyler 
Commercial  College. 

BU  first  political  Job  waa  a  clerkship  tn 
tha  Van  Zandt  Oounty  tax  collector's  office. 


After  moving  to  Tyler  be  served  first  as  as- 
sistant city  tax  collector,  then  as  county  at- 
torney and  later  as  county  Judge. 

With  his  background  of  farm  life,  Gentry 
has  always  bad  a  warm  spot  In  his  heart  for 
tbe  man  who  follows  the  plow.  It  was  under 
his  leadership  that  the  Texas  system  of  farm- 
to-market   roads   was   established.  - 

For  over  20  years,  Gentry  has  taken  an 
avid  intecest  In  the  golfing  career  of  Ben 
Hogan  and  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  to  watch  him  play  in  tournaments. 

A  member  of  Willow  Brook  Country  Club. 
Gentry  has  never  had  much  Interest  In  play- 
ing the  game  himself,  but  last  spring  a  Dal- 
las sp>ortswTlter  tagged  him  with  the  title 
"Ben  Hogan's  Shadow." 

In  Congress  Gentry  was  a  conservative. 
He  preached  governmental  economy  and  was 
opposed  to  foreign  aid  on  the  scale  proposed 
by  the  national  administration. 

Today.  Brady  Gentry  looks  forward  to  re- 
gaining his  full  strength  and  leaving  the  hos- 
pital. 

Gentry  seldom  bothers  to  reminisce  about 
his  past — a  record  of  achievement  that  rivals 
Horatio  Alger  stories. 

Politics  may  never  again  know  such  an 
unpolitical  man. 
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The  United  Natioas  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  lowa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  'Vietnam  issue  is  before  the  X3U. 
Security  CouncU  the  delegates  there  will 
no  doubt  discover  some  of  the  41fflcultles 
the  United  States  has  struggled  with  in 
Its  efforts  to  deal  with  the  Communists 
in  southeast  Asia. 

The  \J3.  resolution  to  the  UK.  Secu- 
rity Council  on  'Vietnam  recommended 
that  "appropriate  interested  govern- 
ments" arrange  a  conference  "looking 
toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cords of  1954  and  1962  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace  In  southeast 
Asia." 

In  an  editorial  of  February  2,  1966, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  stated  that  the 
United  States  "comes  to  the  UJf.  at  a 
time  when  all  else  seema  to  have  failed." 

Yet,  the  editorial  says,  "If  it  does  noth- 
ing else,  the  United  States  appeal  to  the 
UJ*.  Security  Council  cuts  the  ground 
f  rwn  under  some  of  the  critics  of  the  ad- 
ministration's 'Vietnam  policy." 

"ITie  Daily  News  reminds  us  that  the 
XJH.  members  "have  seen  for  themselves 
how  Hanoi  and  Peiping  rejected  all  U.S. 
peace  overtures." 

Because  of  its  realistic  analysis  of  an 
issue  with  which  we  all  must  deal  realis- 
tically. I  hereby  include  the  editorial  In 
the  RccoRo: 

Th«  U.N.  Tackles  VncTNAi* 

If  It  does  nothing  else,  the  United  States 
appeal  to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  scene  of  the  critics  of  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy.  Thesa 
critics  have  protested  long  and  loudly  that 
the  proper  way  to  handle  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem was  to  dump  it  In  the  li^)  of  the  United 
Nations,  as  if  that  body  bad  a  magical  solu- 
tion for  every  problem  anywhere. 


Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  UJJ.  was  not 
earlier  and  formally  brought  Into  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  quite  apparent  now  that  the 
step  has  been  taken.  The  first  and  perhaps 
the  only  result  Is  to  bring  Into  the  UJJ. 
chamber  the  same  acrimonious  debate  that 
has  been  raging  outelde  It. 

Moreover,  the  formal  setting  of  this  de- 
bate seems  more  likely  to  harden  attitudes 
than  soften  them,  and  f<wce  Irreversible 
decisions  by  record  voting,  including  the  use 
of  the  UJJ.  veto.  Perhaps  this  no  longer 
matters;  at  this  stage  attitudes  have  already 
hardened,  and  the  formality  of  voting  may 
not  change  the  situation. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  United 
Nations  has  been  Involved  In  the  Vietnam 
war  all  along,  if  only  on  an  Informal  basis, 
whatever  advantages  now  comes  of  involv- 
ing It  formally  Is  largely  tactical,  for  the 
situation  In  Vietnam  is  hardly  comparable 
to  those  that  have  been  resolved  in  the  past 
by  U.N.  Intervention.  The  only  rough  par- 
allel Is  Korea,  and  the  U.N.  was  able  to  act 
then  only  because  Russia  was  on  a  tempo- 
rary "walkout"  at  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  United  States  comee  to 
the  U.N.  at  a  time  when  all  else  seems  to  have 
faUed.  The  members  of  the  U.N.  have  seen 
for  themselves  how  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  have 
rejected  all  U.S.  peace  overtures.  And  they 
have  seen  how  North  Vietnam— not  the 
United  States — curtly  rejected  In  advance 
any  Ideas  for  a  settlement  the  United  Na- 
tions might  produce. 

This  In  Itself  ought  to  be  proof  for  the 
U.N.  as  to  who  wants  peace  and  who  doeen't. 
Unfortunately,  proof  of  this  kind  Isn't  what 
tips  the  scales  In  the  United  Nations,  any 
more  than  it  alters  the  opinion  of  those  In 
this  country  who  would  have  peace  at  the 
price  of  dishonor. 
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Indiana  Celebrates  Its  Sesquicentennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year.  1966,  Indiana  celebrates  its  ses- 
quicentennial year. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  people  of 
Indiana  during  the  past  150  years  have 
been  many,  and  the  contributions  to  the 
Nation  in  times  of  peace  and  war  have 
been  a  source  of  pride  to  aU  Hooslers. 

In  the  January  1966,  issue  of  the 
Hoosler  Farmer,  the  official  magazine  of 
the  Indiana  Farm  Bureau,  a  very  authen- 
tic and  Interesting  portrayal  of  the  era 
In  America  when  Indiana  was  settled 
appears. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
share  in  the  knowledge  contained  In  this 
Interesting  article,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  request  Its  publication  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  American  Revolution  was  underway. 
Tlie  BrttUh  were  on  the  move  and  as  they 
strengthened  their  garrisons  across  this 
young  country,  they  gathered  into  their  fold 
the  Indians  who  were  violently  in  opposlUon 
to  the  American  settlement. 

Virginia,  imder  the  governorship  of  Patrick 
Henry,  claimed  title  to  the  Northwest,  and 
hence  to  Vincennes,  under  her  charter  of 
1609.  When  American  spies  learned  that  Fort 
Sackvllje,  the  English  fort  at  Vincennes.  was 


undermanned.  Governor  Henry  made  the 
momentus  dedson  to  send  an  army  to  capture 
It.  To  do  the  Job,  he  called  upon  a  mllltla 
officer  who  represented  the  oounty  of  Ken- 
tucky In  the  Virginia  Legislature;  George 
Rogers  Clark. 

Governor  Henry  commissioned  Clsu-k  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel,  authorized  him  to  draw  1,200 
pounds  from  Virginia's  treasury,  and  to  enlist 
an  army  for  the  confrontation.  By  May  of 
1778,  Clark  had  gathered  In  150  men  and  he 
assembled  them  on  the  Ohio  River  near  the 
present  city  of  Jeffersonville.  On  July  4. 
1778,  he  moved  against  the  British,  first  cap- 
turing Kaskaskla.  On  July  14.  he  moved 
onward  to  Fort  Sackvllle.  To  his  amazement, 
the  British  garrison  had  left  and  the  Ameri- 
can fiag  was  raised  without  a  shot  being  fired. 
When  the  British  commander  at  Detroit 
got  news  of  Clarks'  success,  he  was  enraged. 
In  December,  he  rushed  600  troops  to  Vin- 
cennes and  recaptured  this  beselged  outpost. 
Again  the  British  flag  went  up. 

When  Clark,  who  had  returned  to  Kaskas- 
kla,  heard  the  news,  he  decided  to  retake  the 
fort.  This  momentiis  decision  to  march  again 
upon  Fort  Sackvllle  has  been  recorded  as 
one  of  the  great  moments  In  Hoosler  history. 
Unknown  at  first  to  Clark  was  the  decision 
of  the  British  commander  at  Fort  Sackvllle 
to  release  most  of  his  troops  for  the  winter. 
Clark  would  never  have  learned  of  this  had  it 
not  been  for  the  heroic  Journey  of  Francis 
Vigo,  a  rich  trader  of  Vincennes,  who  fled 
the  town  and  took  the  news  to  Clark. 

With  Vigo's  financial  backing,  Clark  man- 
aged to  scrape  together  170  volunteers.  On 
February  23.  he  set  up  camp  Just  2  miles 
from  the  fort.  While  his  men  cleaned  their 
firearms,  Clark  sent  a  message  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Vincennes,  warning  them  of  the  Im- 
pending attack.  That  night  they  moved  for- 
ward. 

The  fort  was  quickly  surrounded  and  Clark 
began  a  harassing  barrage  of  rifle  fire.  With 
the  morning  came  an  Increased  barrage  so 
furious  the  Britishers  in  the  fort  could  not 
get  Into  position  to  return  the  fire.  With 
only  30  able-bodied  defenders,  and  600  miles 
from  help,  FcM-t  Sackvllle  surrendered.  At 
10  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  February  25,  1779, 
the  American  flag  was  raised  again  over  Vin- 
cennes never  to  come  down  again. 

The  consequence  of  this  battle  was  to  be 
of  slgnlflcant  Importance  to  the  Colonies  and 
to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  United 
States.  Virginia  ceded  Vincennes  to  the 
United  States  In  1784.  The  formation  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  followed  in  1787.  With- 
in a  year.  20,000  Americans  came  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  new  land,  for  with  the  Northwest 
Territory  came  the  prohibition  of  slavery, 
public  education,  and  the  guarantee  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  civil  rights  to  all  people. 
And  when  the  Indiana  territory  was  created 
In  1800,  Vincennes  became  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  early  Indiana  pioneer  was  hardworking 
and  practical.  The  new  country  offered  a 
challenge  to  miiscle  rather  than  to  mind. 
The  early  settler  contented  himself  with  the 
limited  culture  he  had  brought  with  him. 
The  family  Bible  and  sometimes  one  other 
book  were  the  extent  of  his  cultural  tools. 

The  woman  had  the  most  difficult  time. 
She  usually  had  only  an  Iron  skillet  few  cook- 
ing. The  only  lamp  was  a  clay  pot  filled 
with  bear  grease.  The  food  she  put  on  the 
table  consisted  of  combread,  wild  berries, 
plums  and  apples,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  all 
sorts  of  wild  game  and  fish. 

These  early  trailblazers  had  their  good 
times  in  spite  of  the  daily  struggle  lor  exist- 
ence. The  boys  rassled,  ran  foot  races,  and 
participated  in  shooting  matehes.  Standard 
amusements  Included  sugar  making,  bee 
hunting,  husking  bees,  and  apple  cuttings. 

An  early  Hoosler  citizen,  one  Randall  Tar- 
bro,  when  interviewed  In  1889,  recalled  seeing 
the  first  house  built  In  Jeffersonville— a  one- 


story  loghouse.  He  helped  his  father  build 
the  second  one  In  1811. 

At  that  time  roods  were  only  worn  paths 
or  perhaps  corduroy  (logs  laid  close  together 
across  the  path) .  Horseback  or  foot  was  the 
only  means  of  travel.  Some  progressive  per- 
sons learned  from  the  inrtiana  and  built 
drags — two  shafts  with  their  one  end  tied  on 
either  side  of  a  horse  and  the  other  dragging 
the  ground  with  a  box  of  a  seat. 

Even  wagons  were  a  rarity.  Tarbro  reports 
that  the  first  two-horse  wagons  were  as  much 
a  curiosity  as  were  the  first  telephones  or 
"iron  horses." 

Money  then  was  also  a  rarity.  Most  com- 
mence was  carried  out  by  barter  and  trading. 
The  man  who  had  a  dollar  of  good  money 
was  a  wealthy  person.  Beaver  skins  and 
pelts  were  often  a  medivim  of  exchange. 

Times  have  Indeed  changed  since  those 
first  hardy  Hooslera  crossed  the  Ohio  River 
and  moved  north  or  followed  the  rivers  south 
from  Wayne  County.  Fantastic  changes  have 
occurred  In  the  past  150  years. 

During  1966,  our  Indiana  sesquicentennial 
year,  the  Hoosler  Farmer  will  examine  the 
times  and  tales  of  those  pioneer  days.  And 
along  the  way  we  will  consider  too,  some  of 
the  great  men  who  have  forged  and  shaped 
the  history  and  the  heritage  of  our  State  and 
Nation.  And,  too.  we  will  report  upon  special 
events  that  will  OMnmemorate  our  Indiana 
sesquicentennial  and  150  years  of  progress. 


How  Could  Anybody  Desert  Them  Now? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Including 
an  editorial  by  the  owner  of  the  Martins 
Perry-Bellaire  Times  Leader.  Mr.  A.  V. 
Dix,  who  is  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Dlx 
newspapers  In  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  I 
think  this  should  be  must  reading  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  especial- 
ly those  who  say  we  should  pull  out  of 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Dix  has  t>een  to  the  Par 
East  several  times,  and  I  consider  his 
knowledge  on  political  matters  in  that 
area  to  be  outstanding. 
How  Couu)  Anybody  Desert  Them  Now? 

It  was  a  sweltering  day  in  Saigon,  as  most 
of  them  are. 

Standing  on  the  corner  of  Tu  Do,  which, 
under  French  rule  had  been  called  Catinat 
Boulevard,  and  the  wide  street  that  runs 
along  •  the  Saigon  River,  I  watohed  a  big, 
white  Navy  transport,  one  of  ours,  standing 
at  the  dock.  Its  decks  crowded  with  poorly 
clad  Vietnamese,  all  pushing  against  the 
ship's  rails  starring  at  a  great  city  which 
untU  that  morning  had  been  only  a  name  to 
them. 

Earlier  that  morning,  from  the  roof  of 
the  Majestic  Hotel  I  had  watched  its  prog- 
ress up  the  Saigon  River,  a  sludgy  stream 
full  of  garbage  and  filth,  human  and  other- 
wise, all  the  way  from  Cap  St.  Jacques.  It 
had  come  from  Haiphong,  far  to  the  north, 
where  It  had  picked  up  Its  humian  cargo 
of  Vietnamese  fleeing  from  the  advancing 
forces  of  Ho  Chi  Minh's  Communist  army. 
Many  of  them  had  been  taken  off  the  beaches 
when  the  Communists  entered  the  city  and 
made  their  way  to  the  docks  In  an  attempt 
to  halt  the  exodus. 

Along  Catinat,  and  other  nearby  streets 
the  sidewalks  were  full  of  refugees  who  had 
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come  earlier.  Th«T  lutd  been  llTlng  Uure 
far  day*,  doing  tbelr  eooklng.  wifhing.  giv- 
ing blrtb  to  bAbtae.  and.  aoaM  o<  tbem  dying, 
waiting  to  be  moyed  to  refugee  camp*  and 
later  to  reaettlement  areaa. 

Soon  the  moving  t>egsn.  and  then  the  big 
white  ship  began  to  apew  forth  lt«  human 
cargo  to  take  the  places  of  the  people  on  the 
aldewalks  until  they.  too.  could  be  nu>ved. 

All  of  their  poaaeaatona.  except  the  little 
they  could  carry  on  their  backs,  had  been 
abandoned  In  their  flight. 

They  were  frlghten««d  and  hungry.  They 
had  been  told  by  the  Cotnmunlsta  the  Amer- 
icana were  cruel  aadlsta,  and  even  cannibals 
who  might  kill  them  and  grind  tbem  Into 
hamburger.  Theae  storlea  were  told  them  by 
a  people  who  themselves  had  tortured  those 
they  were  able  to  capture  In  their  escape  at- 
tempt. Viet  BUnh  soldiers  caught  one  escap- 
ing boy.  put  his  bare  feet  on  a  rock,  and  beat 
them  to  a  pulp  with  rifle  butts.  "Now  walk 
to  freedom,"  they  told  him.  The  boy  crawled 
to  freedom  and  was  In  a  Saigon  hospital 
where  a  then  VA  Navy  doctor,  a  Lieutenant 
Dooley,  waa  trying  to  save  hla  feet.  They 
had  driven  a  row  of  tacks,  more  than  100  of 
them,  around  the  top  of  one  man's  head. 
'There  Is  your  crown  of  thorns."  they  told 
him.  And  they  had  driven  bamboo  chop- 
sticks through  the  eardroma  of  another 
because  they  suspected  him  of  listening  to  a 
Bible  reading  by  a  prleat. 

Other  ships  came  later.  The  Saigon  River 
is  so  winding  and  ao  obacured  by  high  reed 
gTMs  tliat  the  ahlpa  aeemed  to  be  skimming 
right  ov«r  the  maMlow*. 

They  could  come  In  only  with  the  tide 
which  along  with  the  ships  brought  back  the 
filth  It  had  taken  aeaward  earlier  In  the  day 
aa  the  tide  went  out.  To  turn  around  they 
must  noae  the  prow  firmly  against  a  muddy 
bank,  swing  the  stern  around,  then  back  off 
and  head  back  downstream. 

They  did  this  time  and  again  untu  naarly 
a  million  refugeea  had  flooded  into  Saigon, 
and  meanwhile  uncounted  thousands  more 
fled  over  the  border  at  the  nth  paraUel  a 
lltUe  north  of  tb»  oM  capital  of  Hue.  On 
the  way  down  they  were  given  generous  por- 
tions of  sticky  rice.  Many,  thinking  It  might 
be  their  laat  me«l  for  days,  boarded  It.  They 
would  comprsaa  It  into  balls  and  hide  It  in 
remota  oomara  ot  the  ship  where  It  woul^^ 
later  be  traced  tiirough  a  fetid  odor. 

It  waa  quit*  an  operation.  espedaUy  aa 
much  c€  It  went  on  under  the  guns  of  Sai- 
gon's Blnh  Xuyen  rebellion  which  waa  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  departing  French  who 
didn't  want  anybody  to  succeed  in  aoutheast 
AaU  aa  long  aa  they  couldn't  have  It. 

ICany  of  the  tailandera  were  mowed  down 
by  Cammnnlst  madilneguna  on  the  Hai- 
phong beacbaa,  and  aome  we  Just  had  to 
leave  behind  as  they  stood  chest  deep  In  the 
surf,  pleading  arms  outstretched. 

They  flnaUy  resettled  theae  people  In  vil- 
lages thfougbout  tha  land,  providing  them 
with  merger  sbaltar  and  In  all  about  5  acre* 
of  ground,  half  of  it  uncleared  Jungle. 

Tliaf  djd  very  well.  They  Improved  their 
homes,  lllled  their  sotl.  built  churches  and 
little  tndustrlaa.  Thay  became  self-support- 
ing even  though  many  were  preyed  upon  by 
venal  small-tlma  politicians.  In  fact,  the 
entire  eoonomy  of  the  country  began  to  Im- 
prove, and  that  waa  something  the  Ckxnmiea 
In  adjoining  countrela  Just  couldn't  permit, 
U  they  were  to  stay  in  power. 

So,  the  campaign  atarted.  The  beginnings 
were  small,  but  evvrything  waa  employed. 
They  used  aoonomtc  preasurea.  political  dis- 
trust, and  the  vary  foulest  sort  of  terror  tac- 
tics. Now  It  baa  sxtowbAUed  Into  a  major 
affair.  How  It  happened  la  of  little  conse- 
quence; It  la  now  a  fait  accompli  and  wa 
b*««  to  do  Bomathing  about  It.  or  "the  ter- 
ror" will  spUl  out  all  over  Asia,  and  from 
,  there,  who  knows  whara. 

There  are  tboaa  who  would  have  ua  deaert 


these  hundreds  ot  thousands  ot  people  who 
put  their  trust  In  oa.  8ho<ikl  wa  pull  out 
they  would  all  be  liquidated  and  m  ways 
not  very  nloa.  Moat  ot  those  who  would 
have  us  quit  Vl«tnam.baTa  never  seen  either 
it  or  any  of  the  people  who  left  their  homes, 
farms  or  bustnaaa  enterpriaea  to  begin  an 
over  again  under  freedom,  because  wa  aaid 
It  would  be  all  right  and  we'd  look  altar 
them. 

Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  said  it:  maybe  we 
shouldn't  have  made  those  promises.  But 
the  fact  is.  we  did.  And  I  have  the  fe«llng 
that  If  we  desert  them  now  to  a  certain  and 
horrible  fate,  then  we  will  face  sure  retribu- 
tion of  some  sort.  And  maybe  we'd  deserve 
It. 

Personally.  I'm  glad  I'm  not  President 
Johnson,  to  face  the  decisions  he  must  make. 
I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't  have  the  courage.  But 
I've  seen  these  things  In  South  Vietnam 
many  tlmea  over  the  years.  Tve  seen  the 
refugees;  I've  been  In  their  new  villages.  In 
the  Jungles  In  between.  I've  talked  to  them 
and  know  their  hopes  and  their  gratitude 
for  being  saved  from  the  Communists.  So, 
desert  them  now?    How  could  anybody? 


Elbie  Jay  PUbs  a  Murryiac 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAijroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  insert  my  own  remarks  and 
extraneous  matter  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RicoRi),  I  wish  to  Insert  another  col- 
umn by  Art  Hoppe,  the  master  satirist. 
Hla  column,  published  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle,  of  January  30,  follows: 

ELSIB    JAT    PUUfS    A    llABkTIMa 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  yaU?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  family,  starring  or  Elble  Jay.  who  can 
rope,  hogtie  and  brand  500  Congressmen 
qutcker'n  a  wink.  'Course,  he's  also  got  two 
young  daxighters. 

Aa  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble  today,  he  and 
hla  pretty  wife,  Btrdle  Bird,  are  In  the  parlor 
of  the  big  white  house.  Birdie  Bird  keep* 
lookln'  out  the  window  and  ol'  Elble  appears 
a  mite  fidgety. 

Elbix.  Well.  I  suppose  we  got  to  talk  to 
them  about  the  marrying.  Where  they  from? 
Waukegan.  Illinois?  Waukegan.  It  aint 
even  In  Cook  Ootmty. 

Biaon  Bnu>.  Now.  Elble.  you  know  Pat's  a 
very  nice  boy.  And  I'm  sure  bis  parents  ara 
lovely. 

Elbtk.  Maybe  so.  But  what's  wrong  with 
that  daughter  of  ours?  Why,  she  could've 
married  a  duke  or  a  prince — some  young  fel- 
low whose  folks  we  could  treat  aa  equals. 

Bntors  Bnu>.  Stihhh.  Here  they  come  now. 
Now  you  be  nice,  you  hear? 

(The  parents  of  the  Intended  groom,  a 
pleasant-looking  mlddle-claas  couple  enter. 
Elble  extends  his  hand  with  a  professional 
smile.) 

EI3IX.  Sure  nice  of  you  to  oome  howdy 
and  press  the  flesh.  That's  a  flne  bfsj  you 
got.  Tou  must  be  mighty  ptroud  of  him. 
serving  In  his  country's  uniform. 

Oboom's  kloTRm.  Yes.  Of  course,  every 
time  I  think  of  how  fortunate  he  waa  to  be 
asalgned  to  duty  right  here  In  Washington, 
I  thank  God. 

SLaiB  (With  a  wave  of  his  hand).  Don't 
mention  It.  Glad  to  do  it  for  the  young  man 
our  daughter  has  democratically  chosen  aa 
her   intended.     Like   I  said   to   Birdie  Bird 


hsr«,  "Our  country  ain't  got  no  room  for 

OaooK'a  PATHia.  How  odd.  That's 
TlrtuaUy  what  I  said  to  Mother  here  after 
Pat  broke  the  news  to  us. 

Oboom's  Mothsk.  Tee,  I  will  admit  I  waa  a 
UtUe  disappointed  at  first.  I  did  have  my 
heart  aet  on  Pat  marrying  a  college  girl. 

BLBn  (frowning).  What  do  you  mean? 
She  goea  to  college. 

Gaooii's  Mother.  Oh.  yea,  a  nursing  col- 
lege, isn't  It?  I'd  thought  more  of  a  real 
college.  But  then  father  here  said  there  was 
no  disgrace  In  having  a  nurse  in  the  family 
these  days.  Not  If  she's  a  registered  nurse. 
And  by  the  way,  how  are  her  grades? 

Elbik  (testily) .  She's  had  a  lot  on  her 
mind  lately.  And  her  sister  does  real  well 
in  college. 

Groom's  Mother.  Oh,  the  one  that  runs 
around  with  movie  stars?  I  suppose  girls  In 
Texas  do  mature  early,  don't  they?  For  Pat's 
sake,  I  hope  so.  Not  that  we  have  anything 
against  Texans.  mind  you.  In  Waukegan  we 
treat  them  as  equals. 

Groom's  Father.  Yes,  aa  I  said  to  mother 
here,  "At  least  it  beats  Pat's  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam.' And  after  all,  I  said,  this  Is  a  democ- 
racy. So  despite  the  obvious  handicap  of  an 
Inunature  wife  with  a  penchant  for  notoriety 
who  comes  from  th«  backwoods  section  of 
Texas  and  who  Is  not — er — academically  In- 
clined, I'm  sure  that  Pat  will  somehow  still 
manage  to  go  far. 

Elbcs  (thundering).  Yep,  about  10,000 
miles.  Just  as  soon  aa  I  can  sign  his  trans- 
fer orders. 

Well  tune  In  to  our  next  episode,  friends. 
And  meantime  as  you  mosey  on  down  the 
long  trail  of  life,  remember  what  Elble's  ol' 
granddaddy  used  to  say: 

"  'Taln't  no  use  for  proud  daddies  to  fret 
about  their  tads  marrying  beneath  'enu 
They  ain't  got  no  other  choice." 

r 
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Little  Help  Front  Allies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or   ■ 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or  TCNNESSia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1968 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  nations  around  the  world  ex- 
tend open  hands  for  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  Even  our  wealthiest  al- 
lies depend  on  our  trade,  loans,  and  mil- 
itary support.  Yet  how  many  are  stand- 
ing by  us  today  In  our  struggle  for  peace 
In  Vietnam?  Very  few.  Not  only  are 
they  not  helping  us,  they  are  speaking 
out  against  our  actions.  An  excellent 
proposal  to  this  situation  was  suggested 
In  an  editorial  In  the  February  3,  Knox- 
ville.  Term.,  Journal,  which  I  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  : 

Ir    Onlt  LBJ  Dared 

A  man  we  know  recently  spent  a  few  days 
In  the  hospital.  He  got  a  letter  which 
read  this  way:  "There  are  two  who  are  pull- 
ing for  your  early  recovery.  I  am  one  of 
them  and  Blue  Cross  Is  the  other." 

Sometimes  It  looks  as  If  Uncle  Sam  Is  in 
a  predlcanient  similar  to  that  of  our  man 
In  the  hospital,  except  that  we  frequent- 
ly find  It  Impossible  to  name  some  gov- 
ernment friendly  enough  to  us  to  be  counted 
In  the  same  class  as  Blue  Cross. 

On  cold,  snowy  days  some  Americans  have 
time  to  brood  over  the  evident  lack  of  ap- 
preciation  for    the   role    which    the   United 


States  of  America  has  played  In  modem  his- 
tory and  especially  in  relation  to  certain 
governments. 

American  arms  and  troops  have  twice  In 
this  century  saved  Etirope  from  subjuga- 
tion by  a  powerful  enemy.  American  arms 
and  troops  in  defense  against  Communist 
aggression  halted  the  Reds  In  their  tracks  In 
South  Korea.  The  protective  umbrella  of 
these  same  arms  and  troops  have  been  spread 
over  Brltoln,  Europe,  Greece,  Japan,  the 
PhUipplnes  and  free  nations  everywhere  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Yet,  with  the  exception  of  token  contin- 
gents from  Australia  and  South  Korea,  not 
one  of  these  nations  which  have  been  pro- 
tected by  American  military  and  financial 
strength  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  vol- 
tmteered  assistance  In  the  crlUcal  South 
Vietnam  situation.  Not  only  has  there  been 
a  lack  of  physical  assistance  from  all  but  a 
few  of  these  countries  which  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  our  manpower  and  money, 
but  we  have  even  been  denied  their  moral 
support.  In  the  case  of  Prance,  for  example, 
we  have  seen  a  former  ally  actually  consort 
with  the  Communists  who  plan  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  country  no  less  than  ours. 

It  should  be  kept  In  mind,  too,  that  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  has  provided 
for  a  long  list  of  countries — more  than  100  of 
them — which  have  been  the  recipients  of  the 
Marshall  plan  or  other  foreign  aid,  has  been 
at  our  own  expense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
tremendous  cost  of  maintaining  our  military 
forces  In  Europe,  for  example.  Is  one  of  the 
factors  which  make  It  Impossible  for  the 
American  Government  to  achieve  a  favorable 
balance  of  payments  and  to  reduce  the  run 
on  our  store  of  gold  at  Port  Knox. 

As  a  result  of  our  Insistence  upon  financ- 
ing. In  effect,  the  whole  world,  the  claims 
against  our  gold  supply,  now  reduced  to 
about  $13  billion,  are  about  twice  that 
amount.  Most  of  these  I  O  U's  are  In  the 
hands  of  central  banks  In  Europe  and  are  at 
least  legally  callable  on  demand. 

Of  coiirse,  the  President  will  not  have  the 
nerve  to  do  It,  but  this  fact  does  not  ofoscm-e 
the  picture  of  acUon  that  deserves  to  be 
taken.  Such  action  would  be  far  more  dras- 
tic than  the  reference  he  has  recently  made 
to  withholding  foreign  aid  handouu  from 
countries  which  are  hostile  to  ua  In  ev*ry 
way  until  It  comes  time  for  them  to  be  on 
the  receiving  end  of  Federal  gifts. 

What  the  President  should  do,  if  he  were 
free  to  do  It,  would  be  to  pull  out  of  E^irope 
all  American  troops,  weapons,  and  equip- 
ment and  to  use  these  forces  In  the  South 
Vietnam  war.  This  would  be  an  act  of 
simple  Justice  and  at  the  same  time  would 
relieve  both  our  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  shake  up  the  economies  of  every 
nation  In  which  we  now  have  our  troops 
quartered,  prUnarlly  for  their  own  protecUon. 
One  may  entertain  himself  on  a  winter's 
day  by  ImagUiIng  the  Indignant  cries  of 
alarm  and  consternation  that  would  arise 
if  any  such  action  were  announced  by  the 
White  House.  Not  only  would  deathly  fear 
grip  the  chancelleries  of  our  European  friends 
a*  being  left  without  the  protecUon  of  U  S 
forces  against  the  looming  threat  of  Russian 
communism,  but  there  woiUd  be  equal  con- 
cern about  a  cessation  of  U.S.  spendlne  to 
support  these  forces. 

The  United  States  is  still  In  position  to 
protect  Itself  from  any  external  threat 
Which  may  be  brojight  against  It.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  there  Is  a  basis 
lor  unhawJinesa  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  find  that  we  are  on  a  c«e-way 
rtreet  when  It  comes  to  a  crisis  such  as 
«Jsts  in  South  Vietnam.  Bvery  other  na- 
tion U  willing  to  accept  help  from  us  but 
few  are  willing  to  sUnd  with  us  In  our  need 
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or 
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or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shrlU  cries  of  Communist-infiltrated 
peacenik  groups  are  being  heard  far  out 
of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  re- 
spectability. I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  President,  as  Commander  In  Chief  is 
being  supported  by  respectable  voices 
across  the  country,  one  of  which  is  the 
Park  Forest  Reporter,  an  outstanding 
Independent  publication  serving  that 
community  In  Dlinois,  which  carried  a 
most  timely  editorial  In  its  February  2 
edition: 

Bombing  Only  Choice 
Acceleration  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  was 
Inevitable  as  Communist  foe«  pay  little  at- 
tention to  peace  efforts.  It  waa  obvious 
that  President  Johnson  ordered  the  resximp- 
tlon  of  bombing  of  military  targeU  In  the 
north  with  reluctance,  still  he  had  no  other 
choice. 

The  37-day  moratorium  wlilch  was  used 
to  probe  every  possible  avenue  toward  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet  situation 
met  a  firm  rebuff  from  a  stubborn  foe  who 
remains  defiant  and  unyielding  The  Vlet- 
cong  are  unwilling  to  negotiate  unless  their 
terms  of  removal  of  all  VS.  and  other  for- 
eign forces  from  Vietnam  are  carried  out. 

From  their  point  of  view,  any  other  com- 
promise would  be  surrender,  at  least  In  the 
military  sense.  The  liarsh  realization  is  that 
they  are  convinced  they  will  win  the  war 
They  already  control  nearly  70  percent  of 
^^^'**°*'"  territory.  A  heavily  armed 
200,000  man  U.S.  force  augmented  by  South 
Viet  troops  has  been  unable  to  uproot  them. 
Despite  suffering  heavy  losses  of  men.  they 
continue  their  harassing  tactics  In  the  face  of 
their  enemies.  Inflict  their  damages  and  often 
manage  to  flee  undetected.  Physically  U's 
nigh  Impossible  to  tell  a  friend  from  a'  foe. 
The  enemy  who  an  hour  earlier  tossed  a 
bomb  Into  an  American  billet,  lolls  around  a 
South  Vietnamese  compound  at  chow  time 
to  take  his  meal  of  U.S.-provlded  foods. 

The  Vletcong  U  relying  on  what  they  con- 
sider the  softness  of  Americans.  They  rec- 
ognize that  the  slow  bleeding  process  of  a 
war  which  could  last  as  long  as  a  generaUon 
and  not  completely  popular  in  our  land,  wUl 
provide  the  impetus  for  an  eventual  puilout 
similar  to  the  defeat  the  French  were  forced 
to  accept  after  a  10-year  struggle  In  Indo- 
china. 

An  unsetUed  South  Vietnam  Govemm«nt 
adds  to  the  confusion  of  a  clearcut  victory 
effort  and  the  corrupt  practices  by  friendly 
ofliclaU  tends  to  extend  the  war  and  to  ac- 
celerate Its  cost. 

Yet  only  a  decUive  victory  wlU  turn  the 
tide  m  our  favor.  It  dictates  a  flght  that 
should  go  all  out,  short  of  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  There  are  many  reasons  for  a 
peace  now,  but  It  takes  two  to  come  to  terms 
at  the  peace  table.  Hanoi  Just  Isn't  reedy 
to  talk  terms  and  our  talk  must  become  the 
echo  of  bombs  raining  down  on  their  ar- 
senals, strategic  highways,  and  ports 

The  Vletcong  have  as  yet  faced  no  major 
manpower  problem.  All  the  land  battles 
have  been  fought  on  enemy  ground.  Bomb- 
ings on  their  soU  may  awaken  them  to  the 
reality  that  Uncle  Sam  Isn't  soft,  has  the 
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courage  to  take  the  flght  to  the  enemy  and 
wlU  be  resolute  enough  to  persevere  unui 
the  victory  tide  turns  In  his  favor 

The  role  the  United  Nations  wUl  play  Is 
vague  at  this  writing.  Many  of  our  staichest 
allies  have  no  stomach  for  this  war,  parUcu- 
larly  in  Its  undeclared  status.  If  the  Con- 
gress declared  a  stote  of  war  existed  they 
would  have  to  suffer  the  risks  a  blockade 
-would  create.  It  might  take  Just  this  action 
to  determine  which  of  our  allies  are  friends 
and  which  are  neutrals  or  wc  se. 

We  don't  believe  that  mainland  China  will 
get  involved  In  an  all-out  war.  They  are  a 
decade  or  more  away  from  risking  their  very 
existence  as  a  power.  Their  dragon  may 
snort  fire,  yet  they  are  wary  enough  to  save 
their  strength  for  a  day  when  chances  for 
success  are  not  limited. 


A  General  Benefit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

*  or   PCKMSTLVAmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7. 1966 
Mr.    BARRETT.      Mr.    Speaker     any 
businessman   recognizes   that   a    "good 
dral"  Is  one  In  which  both  sides— or  aU 
sides— benefit. 
The  Government  recognizes  this,  also 
The  administration's  decision  to  raise 
savmgs  bond  Interest  rates  Is  a  realistic 
reaction  to  changing  conditions  In  the 
monesr'markets, 

A  higher  savings  bond  Interest  rate 
can  serve  Individual  savers  and  the  gen- 
eral economy. 
Everyone  stands  to  benefit. 
Many  newspapers  across  the  land  have 
praised  the  action  taken  to  Increase  the 
interest  rates.  One  such  editorial  ap- 
peared recently  In  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Bulletin,  and  because  I  feel  it  la 
typical  of  many,  I  offer  It  for  the  Rec- 
ord. 

Keepinc  Faith 
President  Johnson  has  simply  recognized 
the  Government's  fiduciary  responsibility  ta 
the  holders  and  purchasers  of  E  and  H  sav- 
ings bonds  in  directing  the  Treasury  to  in- 
crease the  Interest  rate,  since  Interest  rates 
paid  on  oompetlUve  forms  of  savings  have 

»^^  *"*"  *****''*  ^*  3  y, -percent  E  and 
H  bond  rate. 

T^ere  will,  of  course,  be  some  added  cost 
to  the  Government.  But  failure  to  bring 
th«»e  bonds  into  line  with  the  market  fcould 
in  time,  erode  their  attractiveness,  and  In- 
crease the  burden  on  other  kinds  of  Treas- 
ury flnancUig.  More  Important,  the  typical 
small  saver  would  be  cheated  of  his  due  re- 
ward unless  he  switched  his  savings  to  a  bank 
or  savings  and  loan  account. 

The  move  could  have  been  postponed  for 
»  tune,  of  course,  untU  there  were  more 
definite  signs  of  buyer  resistance.  But  as 
J.  A.  Livingston,  the  Bulletin's  financial  edi- 
tor, noted  in  first  calling  attention  to  the 
inequity  of  the  old  rates  some  weeks  ago  the 
Ooreiunjent  owes  its  bond-holding  citizens 
more  consideration  than  market  forces  might. 
alone,  require.  This  move  to  protect  their 
Interests  is  the  proper  complement  to  the 
pMrioUc  appeal,  enunciated  afresh  by  Mr 
John^n,  on  which  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram is  founded. 
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Yiaceat  J.  DiMattiu:  A  Red 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    fTBW    TOME 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Immediate  past  we  have 
seen  the  rise  of  a  breed  of  American  who 
has  no  place  either  in  the  traditions  or 
future  of  thla  country.  I  refer  to  the 
draft  card  burners,  those  who  deny  and 
fliirk  their  military  obligation  to  the 
country  because  they  "disa^ee"  with  the 
military  policy  of  the  administration.  It 
is  with  some  pride  and  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  Vincent  J.  DlMattina  of 
Brooklyn. 

Vincent  J.  EHMattlna  is  the  New  York 
State  commander  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  But  he  Is  much  more 
than  that.  He  is.  for  example,  a  man 
*  who  at  the  age  of  16  had  to  leave  school 
and  go  to  work  on  the  Brookl3m  docks. 
The  Brooklyn  docks,  like  waterfronts  all 
the  world  over,  are  a  tough  place  to  make 
a  Uvlng.  But  Vincent  DlMattina  did. 
Then  the  war  came  along.  In  1942  he 
enlisted  In  the  Navy  and  after  boot  camp 
took  Instruction  in  deep  sea  diving  and 
was  assigned  to  Seabee  Battalion  104. 
He  served  with  that  unit  for  almost  4 
years  In  the  Pacific  theater  of  war  and 
reached  the  rank  of  chief  boatswain's 
mate  by  the  time  he  was  discharged  In 
December  of  1945. 

Returning  to  Brooklyn  in  1946,  Com- 
mander DlMattina  once  again  went  to 
work  on  the  docks.  But  like  so  many 
others  in  those  days,  the  war  had  shown 
him  that  an  education  was  not  a  lux- 
ury but  a  necessity.  In  Commander 
DiMattlna's  case  It  was  not  merely  a  re- 
turn to  college.  He  had  to  go  back  to 
high  school.  Working  a  f\ill  week  on  the 
docks,  he  somehow  managed  to  complete 
his  high  school  and  then  went  on  to 
college.  From  there  It  was  law  school. 
And  all  this  while  working  a  full,  hard 
day.  In  1954.  some  8  years  later,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Even  more  amazing.  Commander  Dl- 
Mattina, while  working  and  going  to 
school,  found  time  for  an  active  role  In 
veterans'  affairs  In  Brooklyn.  In  1951 
he  was  elected  county  commander  of  the 
VFW  In  Kinss  County.  He  also  man- 
aged to  organlie  and  recruit  members 
for  16  new  VFW  posts  In  Brooklyn. 

Along  the  way  he  served  the  VFW  and 
his  fellow  veterans  well.  He  served  as 
Loyalty  Day  chairman,  chairman  of  the 
department  rehabilitation  committee, 
department  Inspector,  Judge  advocate, 
and  was  elected  to  the  successive  posts  of 
Junior  and  senior  vice  commander  of  the 
Department  of  New  York.  He  was 
elected  commander  of  the  Department  of 
New  York  at  the  49th  annual  conven- 
tion In  Lake  Placid.  NY..' on  June  29. 
1965. 


Commander  DlMattina  is  a  m»nber  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bar  Association,  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Appeals  Agent  for  the  local  draft 
board,  a  member  of  the  civilian  advisory 
board  to  the  3d  Naval  District,  and  past 
grand  knight  of  the  Our  Lady  of  Loretto 
Council  No.  585  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. He  has  also  served  as  assistant 
counsel  to  the  minority  leader  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  in  1963  and 
1964  and  presently  Is  counsel  to  the 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly on  military  and  patriotic  affairs. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  have  known  Vincent  J. 
DeMattina  for  many  years  and  am  happy 
and  proud  that  our  association  has  led 
to  a  close  and  warm  friendship.  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  salute  to  the  VFWs  New 
York  Department  commander,  Vincent 
J.  DlMattina — a  ryal  American. 


.  AatomotiTe  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Assem- 
blyman Alexander  Chananau,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  our  New  York 
State  Legislature,  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  traffic  safety  hearings  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorgani- 
zation of  the  Senate  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  Assemblyman  Chana- 
nau cosponsored  the  1965  safety  car 
law  in  the  New  York  State  Assembly, 
and  as  an  authority  on  automotive 
safety,  he  has  spoken  on  a  subject  of 
major  concern  and  Interest  to  all  of  us. 
I  wish  to  call  Assemblyman  Chananau's 
testimony  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Ezcawn    Pbom   Tistoiont    of   Nrw    Tokk 

9TkT*  ASaSMBLTMAN   ALtXANDKH  CHANANAU, 

DncocsAT,   BaoNX,    Betoeb    S'aKx>iiMrmx 

ON  EXXCUTIVX  REOKGANIZATION  of  THl 
SrNATK  COlllfnTCZ  ON  GOVEaNMKNT  Of- 
I3LATIONS.  PKBaDABT  3.  1966 

Chairman  Rxbiooft  and  memberm  ot  the 
■ubcommltt«e.  m  •  member  of  this  N«w  York 
State  Joint  LeglaUtlTe  Committee  for  3  years 
and  coeponsor  of  the  1066  safety  car  law 
under  which  the  prototype  program  was 
Initiated.  I  can  testify  that  it  Is  the  one 
program  Detroit  wants  to  stop  cold. 

This  Is  bipartisan  legislation  we  are  dis- 
cussing In  New  York  State,  and  we  hope  at 
the  congressional  level.  The  problems  this 
essential  legislation  runs  into  are  bipartisan 
problems. 

With  Aisemblymarf  Jullxis  Volker.  Re- 
pubUcan.  of  Buffalo.  I  battled  for  It  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly  In  196S  while  Senator 
Speno.  a  Republican  who  bad  developed  the 
program,  put  It  through  In  the  senate.  In 
this  matter,  and  In  our  prior  and  current 
efforts  to  hare  the  first  equipment  and  new 
tire  safety  laws  passed,  we  felt  the  power  ot 
Detroit  at  work. 

Thli  New  York  State  LegUlaUve  Coounlt- 
tee  has  considered  and  legislated  In  erery 
major  field  from  visual  acuity  to  speed  Umlta 


to  alcohol  lm.palrment  to  dr\ig  use  to  psy- 
chiatric and  peychologlcal  prediction. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  found  that  the  cur- 
rent automobile  Is  unnecessarily  unsafe  and 
productive  of  Injuries  and  deaths,  and  we 
have  found  that  getting  essential  changes 
made,  device  by  device,  is  a  long  and  difficult 
struggle.  > 

We  have  followed  Senator  Speno's  leader- 
ship in  the  New  York  Legislature  as  has, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  have  found  that  obsolete  concepts 
of  salablUty  based  on  styling  still  reign  In 
Detroit,  despite  recent  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary. As  an  indication,  there  Is  no  one  in 
the  automobile  Industry  In  charge  of  safety 
design  who  has  vIce-presldenUal  status,  but 
each  of  the  Big  Three  has  a  vice  president 
for  styling. 

A  much  better  Indication  is  the  fact  that 
50.000  Americans  were  killed  last  year  and 
3.500.000  Injured  by  smashing  around  Inside 
the  interior  of  the  car.  by  being  projected 
outside  the  car,  or  by  being  hit  by  a  car. 
We  cannot  stop  the  majority  of  accldenf. 
from  occurrlngrbecause  we  don't,  at  this 
point,  have  the  knowledge  which  would  per- 
mit such  a  Utopia. 

But  we  can  stop  the  majority  of  the  deaths 
and  injuries  from  occurring  because  the  car 
Is  readily  changed  for  safety  purpKJses.  Peo- 
ple are  not  readily  changed. 

In  1966.  we  again  have  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  to  continue  the 
safety  car  project,  a  (250,000  appropriation 
directed  toward  Federal  grant  subsidies  and 
any  and  all  public  or  private  financial  assist- 
ance. CoepK>nBor8  at  this  point  are  Senators 
Speno  and  Llebowlts  and  Assembljrman 
Joseph  M.  Marglotta,  Republicans  of  Long 
Island,  and  me,  two  Democrats  and  two  Re- 
publicans.   We  expect  trouble. 

Now.  what  have  we  here  before  us  in  this 
feasibility  report?  We  have  the  first  auto- 
mobile design  safety  check  list,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  identified  automobile  haz- 
ards, the  first  such  checklist  for  designers 
ever  complied  In  50  years  of  automobile  engi- 
neering literature. 

We  have  proof  that  a  car  can  be  built, 
the  New  York  State  safety  car  prototype, 
that  win  ■  event  75  percent  of  Injuries  and 
fatalities  t  crash-impacts  of  60  miles  per 
hour,  76  percent  in  side  collisions.  90  per- 
cent In  rollover  accidents,  and  90  percent 
when  a  car  runs  into  the  rear  of  another. 
The  study  before  us  also  shows  ways  to  re- 
duce accidents  through  mechanical  changes 
and  to  cut  down  pedestrian  Injuries. 

We  have  tlve  concept  of  a  car  designed  ac- 
cording to  aerospace  systems  analysis  which 
protects  astronauts. 

It  took  7  years  of  concentrated  effort  based 
on  dedication  and  conviction  to  produce  the 
safety  car  prototype  project  In  New  York 
State.  We  believe  that  we  are,  by  experi- 
ence, experts  in  this  subject  of  automotive 
safety  and  we  have  had  the  advice  and  serv- 
ice of  the  best  technicians,  engineers,  sci- 
entists and  physicians  In  doing  our  Job. 

We  urge  the  Federal  Government  to  Join 
ua  In  this  essential  effort  now.  continuing 
the  only  existent  safety  car  prototype  proj* 
ect  of  Its  type  In  the  world.  We  welcome 
greater  Federal  effort  In  traffic  safety  and 
trust  that  the  enthusiasm  now  being  shown 
by  certain  Members  of  the  Congress  and 
various  Federal  agencies  wlU  not  wane.  We 
welcome  guidance  from  the  Federal  Govern 
ment  as  time  passes.  Massive  research  proj- 
ects win.  we  hope,  be  Initiated  and  carried 
through.  We  ask  you  to  show  your  Intent, 
fighting  spirit  and  conviction  by  Joining  us 
now  In  getUng  this  prototype  built.  It  will 
t«U  us  all  what  should  be  done,  what  can  be 
done  and  how  to  do  It.  It  Is  design,  safety 
design  from  the  beginning,  that  marks  the 
difference  between  thla  project  and  the  "saf- 
est" car  now  being  manufactured  for  sale. 
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Baffalo'i  New  Urban  Renewal 
Commissioner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  24.  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
hometown  of  Buffalo  faces  aU  the  chal- 
lenges which  other  major  VS.  metro- 
politan areas  face:  the  decline  of  the 
central  commercial  core,  blight  in  the 
gray  areas,  traffic  congestion,  a  dwin- 
dling tax  base,  and  so  forth. 

But  I  am  happy  to  report  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  behind  the  leadership  of  Mayor 
Prank  A.  Sedlta,  is  tackling  these  prob- 
lems with  new  vigor  and  determination 
A  keynmn  in  this  great  undertaking  is 
our  new  urban  renewal  commissioner 
Richard  L.  Miller.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  Mr.  Miller  is  an  old  and  close  friend 
of  mine.  He  played  a  key  role  in  the 
concepUon  and  development  of  the  Buf- 
falo urban  renewal  program,  and  he 
comes  to  his  new  post  with  laurels  won 
in  pushing  forward  Buffalo's  dynamic 
downtown  renewal  program. 

Buffalo  Is  on  the  move.  And  yoimg 
men  like  40 -year-old  Richard  Miller  are 
playing  key  roles.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  here  include  an  article 
from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of 
January  25,  which  sets  forth  Mr.  Miller's 
view  of  his  new  and  chaUenglng 
assignment: 

MiLLta  Takes  Stern  View  of  Renewal 
(By  Jim  McAvey) 

HEALISTIC    VISIONS 

Buffalo's  new  $17,600  a  year  urban  renewal 
commissioner,  Richard  L.  Miller,  Is  no  builder 
of  castles  In  the  sky. 

_^He  Is  a  hardheaded  pragmatlst  with  visions 
of  a  mcM-e  beautiful  city.  He  believes  these 
visions  can  be  made  realities  only  through 
the  down-to-earth,  paUent  expenditure  of 
energy  needed  to  sail  programs  over  seas  of 
red  tape. 

"We   are   going   to  have   to  combine  our 
«plratlons     with     realism,"     Miller     said 
TTiere  la  a  lot  of  redtape  to  go  through  and 
U  takes  time." 

Just  turned   40.   the   falr-sklnned,  6-foot, 

200-pound   commissioner   looks   askance   on 

miracle  working"  urban  renewal  schemes. 

I  objective;    CONFrnXNCE 

"I  think  Buffalo  can  be  made  a  greater  city, 
but  this  Job  is  only  part  of  it,"  he  said, 
urban  renewal  can  only  provide  the  physl- 
c^  setting  for  Uving.     There  are  other  as- 
I      pects— economic,  political,  social,  cultviral " 
A  native  of  Buffalo,  the  blue-eyed  MUler 
I      »a«  a  full  head  of  blond  hair  that  sweeps 
■tralght  back  from  a  high  forehead.    He  has 
the  broad  shoulders  and  coordinated  move- 
ments of  the  athlete  he  was. 

He  gives  the  Impression  of  being  intensely 
•Incere  about  the  Job  he  Is  undertaking. 
"I'm  not  starting  anything.-  Miller  said, 
rnu  Is  a  continuing  program  that  has  to 
«row.  We  have  to  develop  a  sound  and  ex- 
pounding program,  one  that  will  gain  the 
oonfldMice  Of  the  people  of  Buffalo  and  of 

nwt,.!^.t'""     O^^^rament,    which    provides 
most  of  the  money." 

Miller  believes  most  people  have  a  feeUng 
tte  Federal  Oovemment  runs  the  whole  ur^ 
nan  renewal  program. 


ActuaUy."  he  said,  "the  responslbUlty  is 
on  the  city.  We  have  to  merit  continued 
Federal  suppwt  or  the  Federal  Government 
can  put  the  brake  on.  Our  local  perform- 
ance Is  what  counts." 

WZLI,    PRIMED 

MUler  said  he  Is  depending  on  men 
who  have  been  working  in  the  urban  renewal 
department  to  brief  him  on  the  status  of 
programs.  There  are  66  employees  In  the 
department. 

But  he  gave  much  evidence  of  having  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  programs. 

He  said  his  work  as  executive  director  and 
secretary  of  the  Greater  Buffalo  Development 
Foundation  had  much  to  do  with  his  views 
on  urban  renewal.  He  was  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  foundation  from  May  1968  untU 
he  took  over  his  present  Job  January  1. 

The  foundation  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
planning  and  promotion  of  the  downtown 
renewal  project.  MUler  aees  the  downtown 
project  as  an  exceUent  example  of  what  can 
be  brought  about  without  Government 
funds. 

CODES,    INCE»mVES 
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gross  national  product  as  did  the  invest- 

^^"J^^  ^^  educaUon  of  veterans  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  legls*- 
latlon  was  long  overdue. 


America  Understands 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


"Downtown  Is  showing  what  we  can  do  on 
our  own,"  he  said.  "Part  of  the  deal  U  for 
people  In  official  capacities  to  encourage  peo- 
ple to  do  something  about  their  environ- 
ment." 

MiUer  does  not  believe  that  rehabllltaUon 
of  dilapidated  houses  and  neighborhoods 
"Just  happens."  or  that  enforcement  of  hous- 
ing codes  is,  of  Itself,  enough. 

"People  have  to  be  convinced  that  some- 
thing good  Is  going  to  come  from  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  properties,"  Miller  said. 
"We  mxist  give  people  Incentives,  through 
public  actions,  to  upgrade  their  properties 
far  beyond  mlnlmupa  standards  required  by 
the  code." 

FAMH.T    MAN 

A  1940  Dartmouth  graduate  who  served  in 
the  Navy  in  World  War  U  and  the  Korean 
war,  MUler  started  out  to  be  a  newspaper- 
man. He  was  a  reporter  for  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  In  1851  and  again  from  1953  to 
1958. 

He  smokes  a  pack  a  day,  golfs,  bowls 
reads,  and  spends  a  lot  of  time  "amusing  my 
four  kids."  ^     " 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Patrlzia  Nagy 
of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  sculptress  who  has  given 
him  "a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the  arts" 

They  live  at  650  Lafayette  Avenue. 


Edncation  Benefits  for  Veterans 
EXTENSION  OP  REilARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7. 1966 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of 
H.R.  12410,  the  GI  education  bill,  was  not 
only  morally  right  but  economically 
sound  for  our  Oovemment. 

To  provide  for  the  smooth  and  con- 
strucUve  return  of  our  servicemen  to 
dvIUan  life  Is  Just  as  essential  as  It  Is  to 
prepare  him  with  needed  training  and 
equipment  to  enable  him  to  do  a  proper 
Job  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

I  venture  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
action  will  pay  similar  dividends  to  those 
realized  from  the  Investment  In  educa- 
tion for  veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  I  am  sure  this  assist- 
ance will  account  for  an  increase  in  our 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

.  *^-5?°^^-  ^'■-  Speaker,  with  the 
resumption  of  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam there  has  risen  considerable  contro- 
versy In  the  American  press  concerning 
1^®  J^l"^  "^  ^^^  intensified  peace 
^rts  that  preceded  it  and  are  contlnu- 

Extensive  coverage  has  been  given  to 
a  vep'  vocal  minority  that  opposes  our 
efforts  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
Vietnamese  with  the  result  that  It  is  at 
times,   difficult   to   determine  how   the 
average  American  views  these  activities 
However,  a  recent  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared on  February  2. 1966,  in  the  Beau- 
mont Enterprise,  an  outstanding  news- 
paper   published    in    southeast    Texas 
states  succincUy  the  feelings  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  citizens  who 
support  the  President  and  wh6  under- 
stand and  are  aware  of  our  responsibility 
and  purpose  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

A  Texan  Decides 

^.T^/",'^,  !^  °^  tU-appointment  that  the 
^I^^."^  ^  "^  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
failed  to  bring  peace  talks,  we  feel  that  the 
long  pause  was  on  the  whole  a  net  gain  for 
this  country. 

We  have  underscored  our  devoUcwi  to  a 
peaceful  settlement  In  Vietnam  In  a  wav 
that  neither  friend  nor  foe  can  misinterpret 
*y.^t  ^'t  "I?*  "^  ground  from  underneath 
the  feet  of  those  crlUca  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
Who,  for  varying  reasons,  have  tried  to  paint 
us  1^  the  colors  of  aggressors  or  new  colo- 

Our  reconnals»nce  has  been  auch  that, 
now  that  the  bombing  U  being  resumed,  we 

K  ol  *^f  *  "^  ^'^^^y  *r«>P  &nd  «upply 
buUdups  have  taken  place  aild  we  can  hit 
those  places  quickly  and  In  great  force. 

Thus,  It  seems  to  us  that  the  pause  did 
more  good  than  harm. 

Given  the  Intransigence  of  Hanoi  and  Pel- 
**!?.!•  ^'  lesatlve.  Churlish  and  unyielding 
attitude  of  the  Communists,  the  Presld^ 
had  no  choice  but  to  renew  the  bombing 

N^i^^V^tn^  '""^''^  '^^  •^--•^  ^ 

rw.^"j^**l'  '^^-  *^*  ^'"^^^  «•*»«  entlit. 
period  ot  the  bombing  pause,  there  was  never 
the  slightest  luU  In  the  terrorist  tacUcs  of  the 
Vletcong   on   the  ground.     Unharmed  men 
women,  and  chUdren  among  clviUan  refugee 

^'^tn'^J.T^^  '"^°'  "'^'^  **"»  Americanlnd 
South  Vietnamese  soldiers. 

We  are  glad  that  President  Johnson  made 
a  new  Vietnam  peace  bid,  even  as  he  ordered 
the  bombers  back  into  acUon.  The  two  ac- 
tions taken  together  would  seem  to  Indicate 
that  we  wlU.  In  the  words  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  "never  negotiate  from  fear 
but  never  fear  to  negotiate  ." 

It  Is  likely  that  hard  decisions  and  harder 
days  are  ahead  loc  Preaideait  Joixnaon  and  aU 
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AaxMicans.  But  w«  can  face  them  secure  In 
tbe  knowledge  tbat  we  haTe  done  all  tbat 
reaaonable  men  can  do  to  gain  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  in  ■outheaat  Aota. 


Maritinie  Bad^et  Is   laadeqaate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or  WKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOT7SX  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  QIIjBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUeaflrues  in  the  House  the  plight  of 
our  merchant  marine  and  expressed  dis- 
appointment and  concern  over  the  cut 
in  the  1967  budget  funds  for  this  im- 
portant fourth  arm  of  our  country's  de- 
fense. In  this  connection.  I  Insert  in 
the  Rkcokd  a  statement  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Curran,  chairman  of  the  AFL-CIO  Marl- 
time  Committee,  which  foUows: 

The  budget  requeet  for  the  Maritime  Ad- 
minlatratlon  thla  year  ia  sadly  Inadequate. 
It  reflects  an  edoptloo  of  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Taak  Force  report.  Thla  report 
was  rejected  by  the  Prealdent's  MartUme 
AdTlaory  Oommlttee.  We  also  uiuleretand 
that  this  report  is  opposed  by  the  Secre- 
taries at  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Longstanding  national  poUey  prorldes 
that  we  shall  hare  a  merchant  marina  to 
eairy  a  substantial  portion  of  our  waterboms 
Import-export  foreign  coounerce.  and  also 
capable  of  serrlng  as  a  naral  auxUlary  In 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency.  To  ss- 
•ure  that  our  merchant  marine  would  scrre 
tbe  Nation  In  this  dual  capacity.  Tartoua 
■Ms  such  sa  tba  operating  and  construetton 
rabaldles  are  extended  to  qualified  oparators. 

Because  ot  tbe  lack  of  Ooramment  lead- 
ership which  reflects  Indifference  and  neglect 
In  advancing  this  policy,  our  merohant  ma- 
rine has  declined  to  where  It  carries  less  than 
t     paraent     at     our     waterbome     foreign 


Tba  Secretary  of  Commerce  must  have 
rsallasil  the  cause  of  the  declining  fleet 
clearly  when  just  recently  he  stated  that  be 
is  opposed  to  building  foreign  and  that  the 
Government  has  noit  fulfilled  its  obligation 
In  building  a  merchant  marine. 

In  realization  of  the  sad  state  of  our  mer- 
chant marine,  the  President  established  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee.  At  lU  first 
Baettng,  the  Maritime  Advisory  Committee 
adopted  a  resolution  endorsing  our  national 
maritime  poUcy.  as  stated  In  the  1030  Msr- 
chant  Marine  Act.  as  In  the  public  Interaat. 
Following  this,  the  Committee  developed  a 
program,  the  baste  theme  of  which  Is  the 
renewal  and  expansion  o<  tbe  American 
merchant  marine. 

At  the  time  It  became  obvious  that  the 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee  was  going  to 
eama  up  with  a  program  for  developing  a 
aOTchant  marine,  the  Interagency  Maritime 
Taak  Force  was  establshed  to  counter  and 
add  confusion  to  the  MAC  reoommenda- 
To  add  to  the  confualoci.  the  task 
which  contains  the  BtarlUme  Admin- 
istrator's recommendations,  has  sdvocated 
leas  shlpe  to  carry  lesa  cargo  and  even  theee 
ships  to  be  built  principally  In  foreign  yards. 

This  year's  budget  request  of  $Si  million 
for  construction  subsidies  (947  mlllloo  less 
than  last  yaar)  provldea  for  building  only 
11  Bhlpa.  Thla  U  raised  to  IS  after  some 
doubtfxil  and  very  peculiar  Juggling  of  fig- 
urea. 

The  operatlng-dlirerentlal  subsidy  request 
la  $ia6  mlllloo  ($5  million  lesa  than  last 
yaar). 


Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have 
aspressed  their  disappointment  of  the  budg- 
et request.  Their  course  of  action  to  cor- 
rect the  situation  Is  not  known  at  this  time. 
Even  If  Congress  should  Increase  the  Inade- 
quate budget  request,  as  as  been  suggested. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  Administration  would 
use  the  funds. 

Tbe  Interagency  Task  Force  report  and 
this  year's  budget  request  highlights  the 
fact  that  administrative  dedication  to  our 
Nation's  maritime  policy  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
the  successful  administration  of  our  mari- 
time laws.  Currently,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration is  set  on  a  completely  opposite 
course  of  action  which  would  adnUnlster  the 
merchant  marine  out  of  existence. 

If  this  confusion  and  neglect  Is  not  cor- 
rected soon,  there  will  be  no  merchant  marine 
to  transfer  Into  the  President's  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation. 


ForeicB  Markets  for  Poultry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OF  taagauam 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  development  of  foreign 
trade  in  the  poultry  Industry  is  most 
Important  for  the  continued  growth  of 
this  vital  Industry  In  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  contribution  it  would  make 
toward  a  more  favorable  balance-of -pay- 
ments picture  for  our  country. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  news  release  of  the  National  Broiler 
Council,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
the  growth,  development,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  poultry  Industry.  This 
news  release,  dated  December  23,  1965. 
announced  participation  of  Mr.  G.  Ted 
Cameron.  President  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  and  Mr.  Prank  Frazler. 
executive  vice  president,  in  the  US.  Feed 
Grain  Trade  Exhibits  and  Seminar, 
scheduled  to  take  place  March  7  to  18, 
1966.  In  Tokyo,  Japan. 

Participation  In  this  project  by  the 
National  Broiler  Council  I  am  sure 
will  prove  most  valuable  in  the  de- 
velopment of  foreign  markets  for  the 
poultry  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

DacxMan  33.  1965. 

Washington.  D.C. — Tbe  appearance  of  two 
American  broiler  Industry  leaders  on  the 
program  of  the  VS.  Feed  Oraln  Trade  Ex- 
hibits and  Seminar  scheduled  for  next  March 
7-18  at  the  U.S.  Trade  Center  In  Tokyo, 
Japan  was  announced  here  this  week  by 
Clarence  O.  Palmby.  executive  vice  president 
of  the  X7.S.  Feed  Grains  Council. 

Palmby  announced  that  O.  Ted  Cameron, 
president  of  Mountalre  Poultry  Co..  Inc., 
North  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Frank  Frazler, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  Washington.  D.C.  will  be 
key  participants  during  vsirlous  segments  of 
the  entire  seminar.  Cameron  is  president  erf 
the  National  Broiler  CouncU. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Palmby 
pointed  to  the  timely  topics  to  be  preeented 
by  each  of  the  broiler  Industrymen.  "The 
realm  of  'Practical  Broiler  Production  In  a 
Scientific  Age'  and  The  Broiler  Buslnees — 
Finance.  Controls,  and  Marketing'  constitute 
two  papers  bearing  Intportant  messages  to 
be  given  by  Mr.  Cameron.  He  is  a  true  prac- 
titioner and  exemplifies  the  executive  who 


heads  the  multlphased  operation  which 
comprises  a  modem  broiler  firm,  and  the  Far 
East  audience  will  be  especially  Interested  In 
what  he  has  to  say." 

The  Feed  Or&lns  Council  executive  em- 
phasised that  the  topic  Frazler  will  cover, 
"Consumer  Information.  Market  Reeearch. 
and  Market  Support  Functions  of  a  Com- 
modity Organization."  will  not  only  benefit 
the  sponsors  of  the  trade  show,  but  will 
strengthen  market  development  programs  In 
Japan. 

"We  were  especially  glad  to  receive  the  re- 
port that  the  Broiler  Council's  board  of  di- 
rectors accepted  our  Invjtatlon  extended  to 
Frank  Frazler,"  stated  Palmby  who  Is  acting 
for  the  various  groups  cooperating  with  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  USDA  In 
making  the  arrangements  for  the  Tokyo 
event.  "We  have  observed  the  outstanding 
Job  that  the  National  Broiler  Council  has 
done  during  the  past  several  years,  and  con- 
sider It  a  classic  example  of  Intelligent  self 
help  In  molding  a  production-oriented  In- 
dustry Into  a  hard-hitting,  market-oriented 
group  using  strong  programs  In  merchandis- 
ing, reeearch.  and  consumer  education — all 
to  the  benefit  of  both  the  Industry  and  the 
general  public,"  he  added. 

Palmby  noted  that  tbe  Feed  Grains  Coun- 
cil cooperates  wherever  [>oeslble  on  worth- 
while projects  that  can  be  of  value  to  groups 
promoting  the  export  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. "We  feel  the  planned  trade  show, 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Soy- 
bean Aseoclatlon,  the  National  Renderers  As- 
sociation, the  US.  Agricultural  Attache's  of- 
fice In  Japan,  and  the  International  Trade 
Fairs  division  of  FAS  to  be  one  of  these  ex- 
tremely worthwhUe  projects."  he  stated. 

The  announcement  from  the  U.S.  Feed 
Grains  Council  concluded  noting  the  satis- 
faction and  appreciation  of  the  (iouncU's 
executive  when  he  said.  "Cameron  and 
Frazler.  along  with  the  others  who  will  make 
up  the  program.  Insxire  our  efforts  In  making 
a  positive  contribution  to  our  expanding  dol- 
lar sales  of  an  Important,  Interrelated  group 
of  American  agricultural  products  to  Japan. 
We  certainly  are  Indebted  to  the  National 
Broiler  Council  leadership  for  their  coopera- 
tion." 


Vice  Aim.  JoIib  S.  McCain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CASOUN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  you  who  know  and 
respect  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain  will  be 
as  pleased  as  I  to  learn  of  the  outstand- 
ing tribute  paid  to  Admiral  McCain  by 
our  United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg. 

On  January  29,  the  Old  Guard  of  the 
city  of  New  York  honored  Admiral  and 
Mrs.  McCain.  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Goldberg  were  unable  to  attend  the  ban- 
quet but  the  Ambassador  sent  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  the  Old  Guard  Com- 
mandant, Colonel  Rizza: 

I  regret  Indeed  that  matters  of  state  over 
which  I  have  no  control  will  prevent  me  from 
being  with  the  Old  Guard  on  Saturday 
evening,  January  29,  when  you  honor  my 
friend  and  colleague,  Vice  Adm.  John  S.  Mc- 
Cain, Jr.  I  am  especially  sorry  I  cannot  be 
present  because  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
Admiral  McCain.  Please  convey  my  regrets 
to  the  members  of  the  Old  Guard.  I  would 
Uke   to  tell   you   that   Admiral   McCain   Is 


"> 
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turning  In  a'^nerlor  nerformanftA  In  hi.  ~w.*      ... - 


turning  In  a'tuperlor  performance  in  his  post 
in  the  VS.  mission.  He  U  a  good  rlgh*  arm 
and  I  value  his  advice  highly.  It  is  also  a 
personal  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  him 
In  our  work  for  peace  here  at  the  United 
Nations. 

I  also  want  to  convey  my  oordlal  regards 

and  respects  to  Mrs.  McCain  who  has  Uke- 

wlse  been  a  great  help  to  my  wife  and  myself 

In    our   work   here   at   the   United   NaUons. 

AaTHDH  J.  Goldberg. 


A5G1 


This  telegram  was  read  to  all  who  were 
present.  I  am  sure  those  of  us  who  ad- 
mire Admiral  McCain,  the  greatest  living 
expert  on  and  exponent  of  sea  power,  will 
say  amen  to  everything  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  said  about  Admiral  McCain 
and  his  charming  wife. 


Most  Bodset  Growth  Due  to  Nondefente 
Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  for  fiscal  1967,  which  President 
Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  January 
24,  calls  for  estimated  total  expenditures 
of  $112,847  million.  This  Is  an  Increase 
of  $36,308  million  over  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1960,  Just  7  years  ago.  Actual  ex- 
penditures that  year  totaled  $76,539  mil- 
lion. 

Some  will  say  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  our  other  defense  needs  have  justi- 
fied these  huge  increases.  It  so  happens 
however,  that  only  41  percent  of  the  in- 
creases have  been  due  to  ou/  defense  re- 
quirements. While  defense  spending  in- 
creased by  $14,850  mllUon  since  1960 
nondefense  spending  went  up  by  $21  458 
million  during  the  same  period. 

I  would  like  to  show  what  accounts  for 
most  of  this  drastic  increase  in  nonde- 
fense spending. 

The  largest  of  these  increases  has  been 
$6,272  million  for  health,  labor,  and  wel- 
fare. Economic  opportunity  programs 
account  for  $1,600  million  of  the  in- 
crease—these programs  began  in  1965— 
public  assistance,  not  including  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  Increased  by  $1  303 
million;  health  services  for  the  aged  ac- 
count for  $1,122  mllUon  of  the  increase— 
this  program  began  In  1961— other  health 
services  and  research  increased  by  $l  - 
684  million;  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  so  forth,  by  $438  million;  and  school 
lunch,  special  milk,  and  food  stamp  pro- 
grams by  $104  million. 

Spending  for  space  research  and  tech- 
nology has  increased  by  $4,899  million 
the  largest  part  of  this  sum  having  been 
the  $3,487  million  increase  for  manned 
space  flight.  Funds  for  scientific  in- 
vestigations in  space  went  up  by  $531 
million,  meteorology  and  other  space  ap- 
plications by  $92  million,  and  money  for 
other  research,  technology,  and  support- 
ing operations  by  $790  million. 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  has  gone 
up  by  $3,588  million  since  fiscal  1960 

Expenditures  for  educaUon  have  In- 
creased by  $1,968  million,  the  greatest 


portion  of  this  having  been  the  $1,219 
mlllioQ  increase  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Spending  for  adence 
education  and  basic  research  increased 
by  $305  million,  higher  education  funds 
were  reduced  by  $121  million,  and  other 
aids  to  education  required  $567  million 
in  additional  money. 

Expenditures  for  natural  resources 
went  up  by  $1,305  million.  Funds  for 
forests,  recreational  resources,  minerals 
fish  and  wUdlife,  and  so  forth,  were  all 
Increased,  the  largest  Increase  tiaving 
been  $819  mUllon  for  land,  water,  and 
power  resources. 

Money  spent  for  International  affairs 
and  finance  has  increased  by  $1,113  mil- 
lion, the  largest  share  of  this  having 
been  due  to  Increased  outlays  for  eco- 
nomic and  financial  programs  of  $692 
million. 

Spending  for  general  government  has 
gone  up  by  $1,049  million.  This  Includes 
money  for  tax  collection  and  central 
fiscal  operations,  property  and  records 
management,  protective  services  and 
alien  control,  legislative  and  Judicial 
functions,  central  personnel  manage- 
ment, territories,  and  possessions,  and  so 
forth. 

Commercial  and  transportation  out- 
lays are  greater  by  $709  mlUion,  which 
includes  increases  for  aviation,  water 
transportation,  postal  service,  area  and 
regional  development  (this  program 
began  in  1962).  regulation  of  business 
and  highways. 

While  spending  for  agriculture  and 
agricultural  resources  dropped  by  $234 
million,  this  was  because  an  increase  of 
$619  million  for  farm  Income  stabiliza- 
tion and  other  smaller  Increases  were 
more  than  offset  by  reductions  for  rural 
electrification  and  telephone  loans  and 
farming  and  rural  housing  loans. 

Our  political  and  military  leaders  have 
warned  us  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  may 
be  a  long  and  hard  one.  The  huge  sums 
that  wUl  be  necessary  for  prosecuting 
this  war  to  victory  ought  to  be  offset,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  corresponding  de- 
creases in  other  areas  of  the  budget. 
Much  of  the  responsibility  for  many  of 
the  programs  that'  have  been  increased 
over  the  years  could  be  shifted  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  to  private  In- 
dividuals and  organizations.  The  pro- 
grams could  then  be  conducted  at  con- 
siderably less  expense  and  would  be  of 
less  interference  to  the  war  effort. 

The  piecharts  which  the  executive 
branch  prepares  annuaUy,  with  so  many 
cents  for  this  and  so  many  cents  for  that 
are  pretty,  but  remember:  Each  of  these 
slices  of  pie  will  cost  a  pretty  penny.  In 
fact,  each  penny  In  the  charts  renresents 
well  over  a  billion  dollars. 


posed  by  President  Johnson,  which 
would  permit  those  from  other  lands  to 
eome  here  to  teach  their  language  and 
culture  in  American  schools,  makes  good 
sense. 

In  the  first  place,  America  gained  its 
strength  by  having  many  cultures  on 
which  to  draw. 

Our  minds  are  sharpened  when  new 
approaches  and  new  ideas  are  demon- 
strated. We  can  better  understand  our 
own  country  by  knowing  more  about 
other  lands.  We  can  better  understand 
our  own  language  by  studying  other 
languages.  We  aU  know  that  the  best 
teacher  in  Spanish,  for  example,  is  some- 
one who  Is  speaking  in  his  or  her  native 
tongue. 

This  is  not  only  a  world  of  have  and 
have-not  nations,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  noted  recently,  "but  a  world  of 
nations  in  which  have  and  have-not 
people  live." 

It  points  out  that  a  great  value  will 
come  from  "making  the  struggle  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  poor  more 
than  ever  a  cooperative  International 
venture." 

Knowing  that  many  will  find  this  of 
interest,  I  offer  the  editorial  for  publica- 
tion In  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Feb.  3,  1966) 
The  REvxasE  Peace  Corps 
The  reverse  Peace  Corps  proposed  yester- 
day by  President  Johnson  opens  some  Inter- 
esting posslblUtles.  He  asks  that  6.000  for- 
eigners be  brought  to  the  United  States  to 
teach  their  language  and  culture  In  Ameri- 
can schools,  and  to  work  In  the  antl  poverty 
program  here.  The  teaching  U  reminiscent 
of  the  promising  cultural  exchange  propoeaU 
made  by  President  Kennedy  as  part  of  his  AI- 
Uance  for  Progress  program:  addition  of  the 
antlpoverty  work  would  emphasize  that  the 
struggle  to  Improve  the  human  condition  is 
Indeed  worldwide. 

It  U  true,  certainly,  that  foreign  nationals 
could  find  plenty  of  poverty  to  fight  In  their 
own  countries.  But  techniques  learned  here 
would  better  equip  them  for  the  task,  while 
many  of  ttem  could  bring  insights  that 
might  be  strange  to  the  average  comfortably 
situated  American,  and  that  would  be  hlehly 
useful  in  the  poverty  war. 

The  greatest  value,  however,  might  well  be 
in  a  growing  recognlOon  that  we  are  not 
merely  a  world  of  have  and  have-not  nations 
but  a  world  of  nations  In  which  have  and 
have-not  people  live,  and  In  making  the 
struggle  to  raise  the  Uvlng  standards  of  the 
poor  more  than  ever  a  cooperative  Interna- 
tional venture. 


Foreign  Aid— Help  for  Thoie  Who  Help 
Tbemselyes 


Good  Sense 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 
Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.      Mr 
Speaker,  the  reverse  Peace  Corps  prt>-" 


HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker  If 
Americans  work  hard  to  earn  their' dol- 
i&ra  Mid  pay  their  taxes,  then  we  can 
Mk  of  countries  expecting  our  aid  that 
they  be  willing  to  work  hard  in  order 
to  make  good  use  of  the  aid. 


A562 
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This  sounds  simple  enough.  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "Pacta  of  Ufe,""  the 
Baltimore  Sun  praised  President  John- 
son's message  on  foreign  aid  which  de- 
clared that  Uncle  Sam  will  help  those 
countries  that  can  make  us  of  such  help 
to  help  themselves. 

As  the  Sun  points  out: 

There  U  no  magical  way  to  make  the  Jump 
from  ImpoverlBbed.  backward  economlet  to 
Industrial  affluence. 

President  Johnson's  recommendations 
for  a  5-year  economic  aid  authorization, 
for  a  splitting  off  of  military  aid.  and 
for  a  total  of  $3.39  billion  'are  soundly 
based,"  the  editorial  stated. 

Because  this  is  a  subject  of  concern  to 
us  all  at  this  time.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  inserted  in  the  Record,  where 
I  feel  sure  it  will  be  studied  by  many  of 
my  colleagues: 

[From  Mit  Baltimore  Sun.  F^b.  3,  10661 
Fact*  of  Lns 

President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
on  foreign  aid  Is  a  reminder  of  the  facts  of 
life  today  In  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
Their  populations  are  Increasing  too  rapidly: 
their  production  of  food,  or  their  capacity 
to  buy  food  In  world  markets.  Is  not  Increas- 
ing rapidly  enough.  The  United  States  will 
help  them  to  bring  theoe  factors  toward  a 
workable  balance,  if  they  Vlll  show  that  they 
can  make  use  of  such  help  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  President's  message  made  the  point — 
•o  old  fashioned  that  It  often  Is  overlooked 
In  a  sophisticated  world — that  "the  essence 
of  economic  development  Is  work — hard, 
unremitting,  often  thankless  work."  There 
Is  no  magical  way  to  make  the  Jump  from 
Impoverished,  backward  economies  to  indus- 
trial affluence.  He  noted  that  the  steps 
toward  modernization  must  Include  a  heavier 
Investment  of  a  country's  own  resources  In 
improved  farming  methods.  In  school  and 
hospital  construction  and  In  essential  indus- 
try; land  reform  and  tax  revision:  a  realistic 
facing  of  the  problems  caused  by  the  rapid 
Increase  In  population:  an  economic  climate 
that  will  attract  foreign  Investment  and  will 
keep  local  money  at  home.  To  those  who 
may  resent  such  advice  from  such  a  wealthy 
nation,  the  President  can  point  out  that  It  Is 
based  on  our  own  experience,  and  that  many 
of  the  steps  were  difficult  for  us,  too. 

A  major  change  In  fareign-ald  emphasis, 
as  wrtl  as  In  procedure,  thus  is  proposed  by 
the  F>re8ldent.  It  la  Ume  for  such  a  change, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  should  be  encouraged  to 
carry  it  out.  Continued  American  help -to 
economic  development  programs  is  essential. 
In  our  own  Interest  no  less  than  that  of 
others,  but  aid  is  wasted  Lf  the  programs  are 
set  up  on  weak  foimdatlons.  Within  this 
framework,  Mr.  Johnson's  recommendations 
for  a  6-year  economic  aid  authorization  from 
Congresa.  for  a  splitting-off  of  military  aid, 
and  for  a  total  of  $3.39  blUlon  are  soundly 
baMd. 


USDA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  KEPBSSKNTATIVES 

Wednesdat.  Februanf  2.  1949 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.    ISr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  eaU  to  the  attenUon  of 


the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives a  fine  editorial  on  the  budget  re- 
quests of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  appeared  In  the  February  2  edi- 
tion of  the  Burlington  Hawkeye.  I  be- 
lieve the  author,  Mr.  John  McCormally, 
has  presented  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  relationship  of  agriculture  to  the  Na- 
tion's economy  and  the  contribution  the 
Agriculture  Department  makes  to  all 
citizens  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas. 

I  also  believe  that  the  separation  of 
nonagricultural  Items  from  the  budget 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
contribute  to  better  public  support  of  our 
agriculture  program  and  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  true  scope  of  this 
effort.  The  article  follows: 
nsOA 

When  the  next  year's  agricultural  depart- 
ment budget  Is  announced,  critics  bemoan 
the  billions  being  lavished  on  the  farmers, 
or  spent  on  misguided  farm  support  pro- 
grams. 

Apologlste  always  reply  that  the  budget  is 
misleading.  That  there  are  many  things 
done  In  the  name  of  agriculture  which  are 
for  the  lieneflt  of  the  city  man  as  much  or 
more  than  for  the  farmer.  Examples  are  the 
meat  Inspections  programs  to  protect  the 
housewife  shopper,  and  those  campgrounds 
In  the  national  forests. 

Extension  Director  Jim  Hodges  sends  over 
a  bulletin  which  makes  even  more  graphi- 
cally the  point  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's Interests  range  for.  It  reports  that 
Department  entomologists  have  developed  a 
new  Insect  repellent  for  protection  against 
both  water  and  land  leeches,  those  ugly  lit- 
tle globs  which  attach  themselves  to  the  skin 
and  suck  out  blood. 

The  new  preparation,  field  tested  in  Jungle 
areas  of  the  Philippines.  Is  especially  de- 
signed for  use  by  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  It 
really  ought  to  be  charged  to  the  Defense - 
Department  budget.  No  one  ever  argues 
much  about  that. 


False  Witness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OP   KI^ISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  27,  1968.  I  Inserted 
Into  the  Record  an  editorial  from  a  Mis- 
sissippi publication  pointing  out  the  In- 
justices done  to  the  city  of  Jackson,  Miss., 
and  its  fine  police  department  as  a  result 
of  unproven  charges  of  police  brutality 
brought  by  racial  agitators  after  the 
arrest  of  civil  rights  demonstrators  last 
June  In  that  city. 

One  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
feelings  expressed  In  that  editorial  are 
held  only  by  Mlsslsslpplans  and  people 
of  other  Southern  States.  However,  In 
the  Sidney,  Mont.,  Herald,  on  Decem- 
ber 22.  1965,  there  appeared  an  editorial 
which  brings  out  the  fact  that  such  ac- 
tions are  not  restricted  merely  to  the 
Southern  States,  and  deems  such  charges 
a  warning  to  every  community  In  this 
land. 

This  interesting  and  thought-provok- 
ing article  follows : 


Falsb  WrrnEss 

One  Of  the  disturbing  signs  of  these  times 
is  the  readiness  of  some  supposedly  Intel- 
ligent and  responsible  persons  to  accept  and 
publicize,  without  question,  an  accused  law- 
breaker's claim  that  he  was  abused  by  the 
police.  Take  the  case  In  Jackson,  Miss.,  last 
June,  when  several  hundred  persons  were  ar- 
rested while  picketing  the  State  legislature, 
for  parading  without  permits  and  refusing  to 
disperse  when  so  ordered.  Agenu  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department,  "civil  rights "  attorneys 
and  representatives  of  national  news  media 
were  on  hand  during  arrest  and  confinement 
of  the  demonstrators.  None  of  them  reported 
any  undue  force  used  by  police.  But  then  a 
three-man  conmilttee  from  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  talked  with  demonstra- 
tor-prisoners for  only  2  hours  (by  their  own 
statements) ,  and  thereafter  presented  to  a 
group  of  U.S.  Congressmen  their  "official"  re- 
port charging  the  Jackson  police  with  "Hit- 
lerite" tactics.  Including  gassing  and  beating 
of  prisoners,  kicking  pregnant  women  In  the 
stomachs,  forcing  women  to  undress  In  front 
of  policemen,  denial  of  food  and  medical 
treatment,  and  other  such  atrocities. 

Headlines  of  several  prominent  newspapers 
blared  this  "news,"  TV  commentators  on  na- 
tionwide networks  "sorrowfully"  reported  It, 
several  Members  of  Congress  from  other  re- 
gions deplored  the  "police  state"  situation  In 
the  South  which  It  seemed  to  represent — all 
without  checking  or  waiting  for  proper  au- 
thorities to  check  the  validity  of  those 
charges  against  the  Jackson  police.  Mean- 
while, the  mayor  of  Jackson  and  Mississippi 
State  officials  were  demanding  a  Federal  In- 
vestigation to  clear  up  the  matter. 

That  Investigation  was  completed  many 
weeks  ago.  and  not  one  single  charge  against 
Jackson  police  has  been  filed  by  the  Justice 
Department.  But  we  haven't  seen  any  ban- 
ner headlines  announcing  their  exoneration 
of  the  NCC  group's  accusations.  We've  heard 
no  apologies  or  corrections  from  any  of  the 
commentators  or  Congressmen  who  propa- 
gated those  false  stories  acroea  the  Nation. 
Nor  have  we  seen  any  sign  that  those 
"clergymen-  who  made  up  the  NCC  commit- 
tee have  done  anything  to  atone  for  bearing 
false  witness  against  the  policemen  of  that 
southern  city. 

There  is  a  warning  not*  In  an  this  for 
every  community  in  the  land.  While  the 
Southern  States  and  conrniunities  have  been 
the  main  targets  so  far,  false  charges  of  po- 
lice brutality  are  now  being  made  In  other 
areas,  too.  The  FBI  has  InveeUgated  1,787 
such  allegations  this  year.  Only  13  were 
found  to  warrant  Indictments.  It  U  under- 
standable that  an  accused  lawbreaker  might 
In  turn  accuse  the  police  of  mistreating  him. 
But  when  clergymen,  newsmen,  and  public 
officials  promote  charges  of  police  brutality 
without  first  making  sure  of  the  facts,  there 
Is  reason  for  the  rest  of  us  to  question  either 
their  Intelligence  or  their  moUves. 
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Vietnam  Views  Expressed  in  Hawaii 
by  Visitinf  Newspapermen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  13. 1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
new^apermen,  because  of  the  very  na- 
ture oC  their  work,  are  an  excellent 
source  of  information  concerning  the 
opinion  of  a  nation  on  Important  issues. 


Recently,  a  distinguished  group  of  17 
newspapermen,  representing  such  coim- 
tries  as  Australia.  South  Vietnam.  Oki- 
nawa, Malaysia,  RepubUc  of  China,  Ja- 
pan and  New  Zealand,  during  a  stopover 
in  Hawaii  gave  what  they  believed  were 
the  views  of  their  people  concerning  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam.  Their  fraiik  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation  ranged  from  a 
recently  awakened  interest  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Australia  to  one  of  alarm  by  the 
people  of  New  Zealand.  But,  by  and 
large,  the  general  concensus  was  one  of 
support  of  the  U.S.  position. 

The  group  is  visiting  the  United  States 
at  the  invitation  of  our  Government 
Because  we  respect  and  value  the  views 
of  the  Asian  and  Pacific  countries,  and 
because  the  opinions  of  many  of  these 
ynations  are  reflected  in  the  opinions  of 
"~ttie  visiting  newsmen,  I  commend  for 
your  reading  the  arUcle  which  appeared 
in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  Thurs- 
day, January  20,  1966: 

Asia,  Pacitic  Nevitsmen  Back  U.S.  Viet  Policy 
Asian  and  Pacific  newspapermen  visiting 
Honolulu  yesterday  expressed  worry  and  re- 
gret over  the  war  In  Vietnam,  but  moot  said 
they  thought  U.S.  Intervention  there  was 
necessary  for  world  peace. 

Nghlem  Xuan  Thien,  editor  of  Saigon's 
Thoi-Luan  DaUy  News,  said: 

"The  key  to  military  success  in  my  country 
Is  protection  of  the  villages— because  It  Is  the 
villages  that  supply  food  to  the  Vletcong  " 
Thlen  Is  one  of  17  newsmen  from  the  Par 
East  and  the  South  Pacific  who  are  looking 
at  Hawaii  this  week  before  going  to  the 
Mainland  at  the  Invitation  of  the  US 
Government. 

.    T^f]"'  ^**°  **"*  Hanoi  and  the  Communists 
In  1954,  said : 

'■It  would  take  millions  of  troops  to  protect 
the  South  Vietnam  frontier,  it  would  be 
Impossible." 

He  said  the  United  States  Is  doing  a  good 
Job  protecting  many  of  the  vUlages.  "U.S.  pro- 
tection of  a  vUlage  U  like  an  oU  spo^-lt 
spreads  U.S.  friendly  Influence  " 

Said  J.  Lloyd  Marshall,  feature  writer  for 
the  Perth  Dally  News  In  western  Australia- 

"The  penny  has  finally  dropped  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

"Twelve  months  ago  there  wasn't  much 
awareness  of  the  war.  Now  there  Is  a  keen 
awareness  and  the  people  realize  that  wliat 
they  are  really  up  against  Is  Red  China 

"We  know  that  If  South  Vietnam  Is  lost 
Red  China  will  get  her  hands  on  the  south- 
east Asia  food  bowl.  Australia  realizes  that 
the  Australian  nation  would  then  be  at 
stake." 

Morihlde  Tomikawa  of  the  Okinawa 
Times  political  desk,  said: 

"The  people  of  Okinawa  are  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  escalaUon  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  We  have  had  many,  many  demonstra- 
tions seeking  peace." 

Because   of    Okinawa's   strategic    position 

In  the  Pacific  and  past  experiences  with  war 

Okinawans  always  fear  what  will  happen." 

Chen  Ken-sin,  bureau  chief  of  Sin  Chew 
Jit  Poh  In  Malaysia,  said: 

"Malaysia  would  be  threatened  If  South 
Vietnam  falls  to  the  Conununlsts.  Our 
Prime  Minister  has  stated  time  and  again 
that  he  wants  to  see  a  peaceful  settlement." 

Albert  H.  Uu,  reporter  for  Taipei's  United 
Dally  News,  said  the  Republic  of  China  Is 
firmly  behind  the  American  Intervention  In 
Vietnam. 


"Japan  Is  very  worried  over  the  war's 
escalation.  Every  day  the  press  keeps  say- 
ing that  It  hopes  the  war  wlU  not  get  blggw. 

"Some  people  think  the  United  States  Is 
to  blame  as  much  as  the  Communists.  " 

Keith  Eunson  senior  editorial  writer  ol 
the  Otago  Dally  Times  In  New  Zealand,  said: 

"New  Zealand  considers  the  war  with 
alarm.  We  back  every  peace  proposal  the 
United  States  had  made. 

"But  what's  the  solution?" 


Not  In  Vain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  to 
the  President's  everlasting  credit  that  he 
gave  Hanoi  every  opportunity  possible 
to  show  some  signs  of  willingness  to 
negotiate  before  he  ordered  the  resump- 
tion of  bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  New  York  World  Telegram  of 
February  1,  declared  editorially: 

Surely  no  nation  In  history  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  ever  made  so  many  concUlatory  over- 
tures to  an  enemy.  And  no  enemy  has  been 
less  provoked  and  more  wrong,  morally,  in 
Its  aggression. 

But~In  spite  of  the  bombing  resump- 
tion, as  the  World  Telegram  declared: 

StUl,  Johnson  Is  not  giving  up  on  the  hope 
that  talking  is  better  than  fighting.  We 
have  asked  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  meet  especially  to  deal  vrtth  the 
Vietnam  war. 

I  am  much  In  agreement  with  this  edi- 
torial When  it  states: 

What  the  Security  CouncU  can  do,  or  Is 
willing  to  do.  Is  a  question.  But  the  pro- 
posal shows  how  far  this  country  has  been 
willing  to  go  In  an  effort  to  supplant  the 
battle  with  debate  at  a  conference  table. 


Peace  and  secxwlty  of  southeast  Asia  can 
be  won."  he  said.  "Our  Government  hopes 
America  conUnues  her  present  policy  In 
Vietnam." 

Ikuo  Kanmurl,  editorial  writer  for  Kyodo 
News  Service  In  Tokyo,  said: 


Perhaps  the  move  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  is  only  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  conference  table 
which  may  very  well  take  place  in  Gen- 
eva. Speaking  for  myself  and  as  the 
voice  in  the  89th  Congress  of  the  people 
in  my  district,  I  say,  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter. The  life  which  may  be  saved  might 
be  a  loved  one. 

The  World-Telegram's  editorial  is  a 
resolute  affirmation  of  this  country's  de- 
termination that  the  loss  of  American 
and  allied  lives  shall  not  have  been  in 
vain.    I  am  pleased  to  ask  permission  to 
have  the  editorial  inserted  in  the  Record. 
I  From  the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
Feb.  1,  19661 
The  Bombing  Resumes 
After  37  days  of  deliberate  restraint,  the 
United  States— m  agreement  with  the  South 
Vietnamese — has  resumed  bombing  military 
targets  In  CommunUt  North  Vietnam. 

This  Is,  quite  plainly,  a  military  necessity. 
Most  Americans,  in  our  Judgment,  would  say 
It  Is  about  time.  The  risk  of  not  trying  to 
disrupt  Communist  supply  sources,  infiltra- 
tion routes  and  other  assets  of  the  North 
Vietnam  Invaders  are  substantial  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  safety  of  the  allied  forces 
In  the  south. 

But  the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  United 
States  took  these  risks  to  give  the  Cbmmu- 
nlsts   every   opportunity,    beyond   doubt,   to 
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agree   to  something:    a  cease-fire,   negotia- 
tions, a  slowdown  In  the  fighting. 

President  Johnson's  statement  yesterday 
summed  up  the  situation  exactly  We  were 
urged  to  wait  10  to  20  days  for  a  response 
from  Hanoi.  We  waited  37  days  and  got 
nothing.  Meanwhile.  Conununist  violence 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  and  our  own 
forces  went  on.  even  during  the  one-sided 
new  year  truce. 

The  Vietnamese  and  our  troops  are  anxious 
for  peace,  "but  whUe  there  U  no  peace  they 
are  entitled  to  the  full  support  of  American 
strength  and  American  determination." 

Still,  Johnson  Is  not  giving  up  on  the  hope 
that  "talking  is  better  than  fighting  "  We 
have  asked  the  United  Nations  Security 
Coimcll  to  meet  especially  to  deal  with  the 
Vietnam  war. 

What  the  Security  CoxmcU  can  do  or  Is 
willing  to  do.  Is  a  question.  But  the  proposal 
shows  how  far  this  country  has  been  willing 
to  go  In  an  effort  to  supplant  the  battle  wlUi 
debate  at  a  conference  table. 

Surely  no  nation  In  history  In  the  midst  of 
a  war  ever  made  so  many  concUlatory  over- 
tures to  an  enemy.  And  no  enemy  has  been 
less  provoked  and  more  wrong,  morally  in  lu 
aggression.  ' 

The  bombing  may  not  persuade  Ho  Chi 
Minh  and  his  backers  to  come  and  talk  it 
will  help  take  the  heat  off  the  troops  In 
combat. 

But  since  the  Communists  won't  even  give 
a  clvU  answer  to  the  overtures  for  negotia- 
tion, or  to  world  opinion,  the  only  choice  Is 
to  try  another  proposition— military  pres- 
sure. ■'    *^ 

Our  only  objective  Is  "peace  and  freedom" 
m  South  Vietnam,  if  this  is  not  possible  by 
negoUatlon,  we  simply  wUl  have  to  achieve  It 
the  hard  way,  by  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the  strongest  and 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  world.  We 
have  the  equipment— the  firepower  the 
ammunition— to  exert  the  "military 
pressure"  of  which  the  editorial  speaks 
however,  I  am  convinced  that  our  Presi- 
dent and  the  overwhelming  majority  <rf 
Americans  want  peace.  That  is  why  I 
believe  that  President  Johnson  will  use 
this  military  power  with  restraint,  with 
caution,  with  the  reservation  that  having 
twice  stopped  the  bombing,  we  may  do  so 
again  when  the  talks  begin. 

On  January  10,  1966,  I  suggested  that 
we  consider  a  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Haiphong.  Today,  February  7.  1966.  in 
the  light  of  events  which  have  taken 
place  In  the  space  of  only  28  days,  I  pro- 
pose postponing  consideration  of  that 
suggestion  for  the  time  being,  so  as  not  to 
hinder  or  frustrate  our  President's  peace 
efforts. 

I  share  the  views  of  my  constituents 
that  every  avenue  and  door  to  peace  be 
kept  open.  This  is  the  position  of  our 
President  today  and  it  wlU  be  to  his  ever- 
lasting credit  if  this  continues  to  be  his 
policy— so  that  his  efforts  to  establish 
peace  in  the  .world  shall  not'be  in  vain. 


Plain  Talk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OP   KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 
Mr.  HANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  mak- 
ing it  plain  why  the  airstrlkes  over  North 
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Vietnam  were  resiimed.  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  did  a  masterful  Job  on 
February  1  when  It  stated  that  If  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Insists  on  war  or  surrender,  he 
must  have  war. 

"No  American  can  feel  happy  at  being 
presented  with  this  choice,"  the  news- 
paper stated,  adding  that  since  Hancrf 
made  It  so  abundantly  clear  that  It  was 
rejecting  all  overtures  for  peace  talks  we 
were  left  with  no  alternative. 

The  editorial  stated : 

Pew  Americana  would  want  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  our  men  In  Vietnam  by  a  continued 
wttliholdlng  of  the  mean*  to  strike  at  North 
Vietnamese  supply  routes,  or, allow  Ho  to 
work  his  wicked  will  from  sanctuary. 

This  Is  an  Issue  which  concerns  us  day 
and  night,  and  I  commend  the  Herald 
Tribune  for  Its  concise,  logical  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  I  beileve  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  see  It,  and  I  there- 
fore offer  it  for  the  Rscoso : 

Boms  un  RisoLOTtoMs 

In  announcing  the  resumption  of  bombing 
attacks  on  North  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son made  It  plain  that  this  was  the  result 
<rf  the  considered  judgment  of  the  respon- 
sible military  and  poUtlcal  agencies  of  the 
American  Oovernment.  And  that  JudgEoent 
can  only  be  seriously  contested  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  tTntted  States  baa  no  busi- 
ness In  Vietnam  at  all. 

I^>r  tb»  bombing  pause  failed  to  produce 
any  hint  frocn  Hanoi  that  It  was  wlllkig  to 
■It  down  at  the  conference  table.  It  not  only 
oontlnued  to  Insist  on  acceptance  of  Its  origi- 
nal four  points  (which  would  mean  total  tIc- 
tory  for  the  Vletocwig)  trat  has  added,  as  the 
British  Forvtgn  Offlc«  tenas  It,  "a  new  and 
•Ten  man  unacceptabls  i>rtor  condition" — 
recognition  ot  the  Vletoong  as  'the  sole  gen- 
uine representatlye  of  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam." 

Since  Ho  Chi  ICnh  Insists  on  war  or  sur- 
render, he  must  have  war.  No  American  can 
feel  happy  at  being  pt— unted  with  this 
choice.  But  since  It  has  been  made  so  abun- 
danUy  clear  by.  the  rejection  of  President 
Johnson's  peace  oTerturs*.  few  Americans 
would  want  to  endanger  the  lives  of  their 
men  In  Vietnam  by  a  continued  withhold- 
ing of  the  means  to  strike  at  North  Vietnam- 
ese supply  routes,  or  allow  Ho  to  work  bis 
wicked  will  from  sancttiary. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
flgbUng  this  war  to  end  It,  and  the  President 
has  given  renewed  evidence  of  American 
determination  in  this  respect  by  taking  the 
case  formally  to  the  United  Nations. 

This  has  not  been  done  before  for  several 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  only  Inter- 
national body  which  had  been  seised  ot  ths 
Vietnamese  dispute  was  the  Oeoeva  Ooofer- 
ence  of  10M.  That  body  ooold  be  recalled  to 
discuss  the  problem;  the  British  Oovem- 
ment.  as  one  oochalrman.  has  been  trying  to 
do  so.  The  Soviet  Union,  the  other  oo- 
chalrman, has  refused. 

There  Is  also  the  fact  that  neither  North 
Vietnam  nor  Red  China,  the  power  prodding 
Ho  CtU  Ulnh  toward  continued  war.  is  a 
member  of  the  UN.,  and  both  have  repeatedly 
and  ezpllclty  denied  that  the  U.N.  has  any 
role   to   play  in   their   affairs. 

The  American  resolution,  however,  does 
not  set  forth  specific  terms  for  a  settlement, 
or  even  outUne  fixed  steps  toward  a  settle- 
ment— which  would  almost  certainly  have 
brought  ImmediaU  reJeeUoo  by  Hanoi. 
Rather,  the  Amsrlcan  proposal  would  place 
the  Security  Council  oOUstaUy  In  back  of  a 
general  search  for  peace,  suoh  ss  the  United 
States  hss  already.  titfcrmaUy.  asked  the 
U.N.  to  undertake.  This  would  include  a 
conference,  with  the  objective  of  applying 
the  Oenevm  MWJrds  at  l»ft4  and  IMa  (the 
latter  coooeriMd  I^ms)  and  of  setting  up  and 


supervising  a  cease-flxe.  Composition  of  the 
conference  Is  not  spelled  ou^  the  door  re- 
mains open  for  mediation  or  arbitration,  as 
suggested  by  Pope  Paul. 

The  effect  of  such  a  resolution  would  bring 
pressure  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  w^t 
It  has  thus  far  refused  to  do — sponsor  an- 
other session  of  the  Geneva  Conference.  It 
would  also,  if  adopted  (or  even  if  accepted 
by  a  majority  and  lose  through  a  Soviet  veto) 
furnish  Security  Council  support  for  Ameri- 
can peace  efforts.  And  in  any  case,  by  ac- 
companying the  bombs  with  a  resolution. 
President  Johnson  dramatizes  anew  the 
American  position:  to  fight  If  necessary:  to 
negotiate  If  posslbls. 


Federal  Funds  Already  Have  Aided  Many 
Persons  in  Voinsia  County 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  196S 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  the  great  State  of 
Florida  Is  moving  Into  the  vanguard  of 
those  States  making  maximum  use  of 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  am  proud  of  the  tremendous  prog- 
ress being  made  by  the  city  of  Tampa 
and  Hillsborough  County  which  comprise 
the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  On  our  east  coast. 
Volusia  County  Is  moving  forward  In 
several  antlpKJverty  programs.  The  Day- 
tona  Beach  News- Journal,  one  of  Flor- 
ida's great  newspapers,  is  running  a  se- 
ries of  articles  dealing  with  that  coun- 
ty's efforts  In  this  battle. 

The  article  foUows: 
Pn>nAL   Tomm  Auwaot   Have  Atoco  Many 
PxasoNS  IN  Volusia  Countt 
(ByRayLaPrise) 

As  Project  Upgrade  officials  are  struggling 
to  get  approval  from  the  Office  cft  Eoooomic 
Opportunity.  Atlanta,  on  their  own  applica- 
tion for  working  funds  and  the  application 
from  the  West  Volusia  Councu  on  Human 
Relations,  some  Federal  money  to  fight 
poverty  already  has  come  Into  the  county. 

Volusia  school  oflOclals  got  a  971, 068  grant 
last  summer  to  operate  Head  Start.  This  is 
the  project  under  which  620  5-  and  8-yaar- 
olds  from  low-income  families  throughout 
the  county  got  kindergarten  instruction, 
medical  care  and  nutritious  lunches  in  13 
schools  from  June  8  to  July  37. 

As  the  program  went  on  for  tots,  their 
parents  also  were  invited  to  attend  night 
meetings  at  the  schools  where  qualified 
speakers  lectured  on  such  topics  as  legal  aid 
and  how  to  manage  on  low  budgets. 

The  antlpoverty  program  also  ha»  been 
felt  through  Neighborhood  Youth  Corpe. 
John  Shaw,  manager  ot  the  local  Florida 
State  Employment  Service,  said  his  office  was 
aaked  to  recruit  young  people — mostly  high 
school  dropouts — by  ths  Florida  Park  Serv- 
ice. Florida  Forestry  Servloe  and  Road 
Department. 

Shaw,  who  also  serves  as  chairman  of 
Upgrade's  committee  on  employment.  Job 
training  and  counseling,  said  37  young  people 
from  this  area  were  hired  out  of  the  «l  who 
applied  for  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  since 
last  June. 

As  members  of  the  Nelfliborhood  Youth 


Corps,  they  work  32  hours  a  week  and  spend 
another  2  hour*  a  day  studying.  Among 
them  are  eight  youths  and  one  girl  on  duty 
at  Tomoka  State  Park. 

Financially  handicapped  students  at 
Bethune-Cookman  College  here  and  at 
Stetson  University,  DeLan  1.  have  been  en- 
abled to  continue  their  work  because  of  what 
Is  called  the  work-study  program. 

Bethune-Coolunan  College  got  a  grant  of 
SlB.OOO  for  the  spring  and  summer  semesters 
last  year  and  another  grant  of  $90,000  for  the 
fall  1965  semester  and  1966  spring  semester. 

College  officials  distribute  the  money  to 
students  hired  for  such  campus  Jobs  as 
laljoratory  and  library  assistants  and  dormi- 
tory supervisors. 

A  number  of  Stetson  students  also  bene- 
fited by  work-study  grants  received  by  the 
university.  Including  $14,235  for  last  spring's 
semester.  »40,000.  last  summer  and  $22,396 
for  the   1965  fall  semester. 

Upgrade's  present  officers  are  former  Day- 
tona  Beach  Commissioner  Stanley  Nass, 
president:  Mrs.  Glenn  A.  Bassett,  Daytona 
Beach,  secretary:  Volusia  School  Superin- 
tendent John  Smiley,  vice  president;  and 
Voliisia  Juvenile  Judge  Robert  L.  Lee. 
treasurer. 

Upgrade  also  has  11  committees,  whose 
chairmen  are: 

Rev.  Rogers  P.  Fair,  resident  participation. 
15  members:  Volusia  Health  Officer  D.  V. 
Galloway,  health,  7  members:  Florida  State 
Employment  Service  Manager  John  Shaw, 
employment.  Job  training,  and  counseling. 
6  members:  Juvenile  Judge  Lee,  finance,  4 
memlierB:  Dr.  Harland  Merrlam.  evaluation  to 
programs.  5  members:  County  Commissioner 
Smith,  governmental.  4  members;  Mrs. 
Richard  Fellows,  welfare,  8  members;  urban 
renewal  relocation  officer,  James  Daniels, 
housing  and  home  management,  6  members: 
Julian  Markham.  education.  7  members:  Rev. 
Lilburn  Moseley,  consumer  education  and 
Information,  6  members:  and  Dftytona  Beach 
Attorney  Leon  van  Wert,  legal  aid,  7 
members. 

Upgrade,  until  It  gets  money  to  rent  its  own 
office  space,  will  go  on  filling  out  forms  and 
storing  Its  files  In  Van  Wert's  office  at  136 "4 
South  Beach  Street. 


Public    Land    Treahnent:    Watershed 
Project    Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  Impressed  by  the  efforts  being  made 
in  the  State  through  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  to  Improve  and  make  better 
use  of  our  land  and  water  resources.  I 
am  particularly  Interested  In  the  work 
l)elng  done  in  local  watershed  projects  to 
reduce  flooding,  protect  lands  tmd  homes, 
and  bring  about  a  brighter  economic 
future.  I  am  concerned  that  this  work 
move  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Serious  flooding  In  1962  and  1964 
produced  millions  of  dollars  In  daniages 
In  my  State:  we  need  to  be  better 
prepared  In  the  future. 

One  problem  In  watershed  progress  Is 
ix>tentlally  of  concern  In  many  States 
where  public  and  private  lands  are  inter- 
mingled. In  several  cases,  public  land 
agency  funds  have  been  Insufficient  to 
meet  land  treatment  needs;  but  projects 
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were  not  approved  by  the  Congress  that 
proposed  the  use  of  Public  Law  566  funds 
for  land  treatment  on  Federal  land,  al- 
though the  law  does  not  limit  such  use. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Idaho  As- 
sociation of  Soil  Conservation  Districts 
at  Its  recent  meeting  bears  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  would  like  to  insert  it  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks,  and  to  urge  that  the  prob- 
lem be  resolved  so  that  these  projects 
can  be  approved  and  move  toward  com- 
pletion, to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  Idaho. 

Whereas  Public  Law  566  requires  proper 
land  use  and  proper  treatmerit  along  with 
structural  measures  for  fiood  prevention, 
agricultural  water  management,  and  other 
purposes,  and 

Whereas  the  Watershed  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  refuses  to 
approve  watershed  projects  under  Public  Law 
566  If  those  projects  require  the  use  of  Pub- 
lic Law  566  funds  for  accelerated  land  treat- 
ment of  Federal  lands,  and 

Whereas  Idaho  is  a  "public  land"  State 
with  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  land 
area  in  national  forest  or  public  domain  so 
that  every  Public  Law  666  project  will  con- 
tain substantial  areas  of  Federal  lands  in 
need  of  proper  treatment,  and 

Whereas  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  advise  that  sufficient 
funds  are  not  available  to  accomplish  the  ac- 
celerated conservation  treatment  needed  on 
Federal  lands  within  several  projects  being 
planned  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  and 

Whereas  these  plans  have  been  or  are  being 
developed  at  considerable  cost  from  both 
PubUc  Law  668  and  State  of  Idaho  fluids: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  lASCD  in  (xmvention  as- 
sembled. That  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  be  requested  to 
secure  sufficient  funds  in  their  appropriations 
for  specific  use  in  Public  law  666  watersheds 
to  accomplish  the  planned  accelerated  pro- 
gram or,  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture permit  approval  of  projects  even 
though  Public  Law  566  funds  woiUd  be  used 
for  accelerated  land  treatment  on  public 
lands:  Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Governor  Smylie,  Regional  Forester 
Floyd  Iverson.  State  Director  Joe  Palllni.  Sen- 
ate and  House  Agriculture  Committees,  Idaho 
Congressmen,  Secretaries  of  Agrlcultiu*  and 
Interior,  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau.  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  and  Administrator  of 
SCS. 


Here  at  home  the  war  Is  also  being  fought  as 
a  game  of  now  you  see  it,  now  you  don't. 
That's  what  selective  sacrifice  bolls  down  to, 
and  selective  sacrifice  is  what  Washington  Is 
demanding. 

The  off-agaln-on-agaln  deal  on  auto  and 
telephone  sales  taxes  is  the  latest  example. 
Operation  Candy  Bar— as  the  12-day  tax 
present  to  carbuyers  and  phone  users  Is  get- 
ting to  be  called  in  Washington — singles  out 
these  two  Industries  and  their  customers  for 
highly  selective  sacrifice. 

The  $1.2  billion  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  raise  from  new  auto  and  sales  taxes 
Is  a  drop  In  the  bucket  alongside  the  $30  bil- 
lions already  needed  to  make  good  the  Viet- 
nam deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  and  next. 
To  the  consumer,  the  proposed  taxes  would 
be  Just  a  minor  Irritant.  But  to  the  covm- 
try,  Washington's  reliance  on  selective  sacri- 
fice is  becoming  a  major  worry — not  merely 
because  of  the  obvious  question  of  falrplay 
raised  by  singling  out  favorites  and  victims: 
but  because  selective  sacrifice  won't  work 
and,  therefore.  Is  no  way  to  fight  an  escalated 
war  in   the  nuclear  age. 
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40  percent  of  the  supply  from  our  annual 
cattle  kill,  and  so  there's  no  doubt  that  ex- 
port controls  would  cool  off  the  overheated 
hide  market.  But  this  would  add  the  cattle- 
men to  the  list  of  selective  price  control 
victims:  and  there  are  loU  more  of  them 
than  there  are  aluminum  mills  or  telephone 
companies. 

Selective  controls  on  hides  woiUd  also  stir 
up  a  storm  of  protest  abroad— not  only 
among  our  allies,  but  from  Russia  and  the 
satclUtes  in  Eastern  Europe.  They  know 
how  to  handle  themselves  Ln  Washington 
more  effectively  than  American  buslnessmea 
do.  Perhaps  it's  time  to  ask  not  what  we 
can  go  on  doing  for  them,  but  what  they 
can  start  doing  for  us,  beginning  wlU» 
Vietnam. 


Head  Start  Is  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Selective  "Sacrifice"  Unfair,  Won't  Work 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

Of   ELLINOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
misdirection  of  both  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  equally  tragic,  the  domestic  economy 
Is  slowly  dawning  on  many  Americans. 
Columnist  Eliot  Janeway,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  discussed  In  a  very  Illuminating 
fashion  the  domestic  economic  incon- 
sistencies of  the  administration  in  an 
article  which  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Skl«cttv»  "Sacwftc*"  UwTAia.  Won't  Wokk 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York,  February  «.— Vietnam  Isn't  the 
only  theater  of  war  that's  no  man's  land. 


LIST  IS  CROWING 

The  list  Is  growing.  When  the  aluminum 
producers  put  on  a  half-penny  price  rise, 
which  still  left  their  product  at  pre-1960 
levels,  they  were  reminded  that  we're  in  a 
war.  But  when  the  tab  to  buy  off  New 
York  City's  Illegal  transit  strike  started  to 
jump  $10  million  per  press  conference,  the 
guidelines  were  set  for  peace  as  usual. 

When  the  administration  moved  to  roll 
back  the  price  of  copper,  it  bit  off  more  than 
it  could  chew.  For  copper  is  an  international 
commodity,  and  no  Government  action  to 
control  its  price  within  this  country  will 
control  it  throughout  the  world. 

One  of  the  ways  Washington  has  held  the 
American  price  down  has  been  by  limiting 
exports. 

This  win  be  a  bargain  for  American  users 
so  long  as  the  supply  holds  out.  But  it  is 
costly  for  foreign  users  (and.  Incidentally, 
to  earnings  on  American  copper  experts). 
MeanwWle,  the  shortage  abroad  has  bid  the 
world  price  up  to  more  than  double  the 
American  price.  At  the  present  rate  of  strain 
and  dislocation,  the  Government  will  soon 
have  to  lean  on  still  another  selectively  con- 
trolled section  of  the  market.  It  already  has 
a  black  market  to  control,  which  is  another 
sign  that  there  really  is  a  war  on. 

Each  experiment  in  selective  controls 
forces  the  next.  The  Inflation  of  world  cop- 
per prices  is  now  being  duplicated  in  the 
hide  market.  The  Vietnam  biuge  has  al- 
ready doubled  the  price  of  this  basic  mate- 
rial, and  the  cost  to  American  shoe  and 
leather  producers  has  risen  as  fast  as  It  has 
to  foreign  merchants.  So  far,  the  American 
consumers  of  copper,  who  are  manufacturers, 
have  had  all  the  inflation  protection.  The 
American  consumers  of  hides — who  are  shoe 
buyers  have  had  none.  Consequently,  shoes 
could  cost  as  much  as  10  percent  more  by 
the  time  the  next  school  year  rolls  around. 

SAin    DIAL    Foa    aiDES 

If  what  was  good  for  copper  Is  good  for  In- 
flation control,  the  same  deal  should  be 
good  for  hides,  too.  If  the  way  Roosevelt 
ran  his  war  sets  any  examples  for, us  today. 
we  should  note  that  <Mie  of  his  fitst  moves 
was  to  slap  export  controls  on  hides.  Ad- 
mittedly, however,  this  problem  was  simpli- 
fied for  him  because  the  emergency  of  1940 
did  not  come  to  a  boil  until  after  Europe  had 
been  lost.  Today,  Europe  Is  our  rich  ally, 
and  she  wants  our  hides.  Also,  back  then, 
Latin  America  was  a  bigger  factor  In  the 
world  hide  market  than  she  is  today — de- 
spite all  the  money  we  have  poured  into  aid 
there. 

On  the  merits,  then,  fair  play  and  L.B.J.'s 
guidelines  would  seem  to  enUUe  shoe  buy- 
ers to  selective  controls  on  hide  exports  and, 
therefore,  on  hide  prices.     We're  exporting 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7. 1969 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer over  500.000  preschool  children 
throughout  this  country  took  part  in  one 
of  the  most  Imaginative  programs  for 
social  betterment  ever  conceived. 

Eve  Edstrom.  writing  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  makes  It  clear  that 
the  ambitious  hopes  inspired  by  the 
Head  Start  program  were  in  large  meas- 
ure realized. 

This  favorable  experience  was  also  re- 
corded in  Indianapolis,  located  in  Indi- 
ana's 11th  Congressional  District,  where 
600  children  took  part  In  the  8-week 
program  last  summer. 

In  fact,  results  were  so  satisfactory 
that  1,200  preschool  youngsters  In  In- 
dianapolis are  now  Involved  in  a  year- 
round  Head  Start  program  to  i^'epare 
Impoverished  children  to  get  the' most 
out  of  school. 

Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
the  results  of  the  pioneering  Head  Start 
program,  I  am  placing  ji  the  Concrxs- 
siOHAL  Record  the  article  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post's  staff  writer,  Eve  Edstrron: 
Is  Hka»  Start  a  Succbbs?     Ask  Awt 
5-YkAE-OLD  nr  It 
(By  Eve  Edstrom) 
It  was  a  summer  wtien  a  child  found  a 
lap  to  sit  on,  a  hand  to  hold. 

It  was  a  summer  when  a  child  ate  her 
first  apple,  held  a  knife  and  fork  for  the  first 
time. 

And  it  was  a  summer  when  a  child  learned, 
learned  to  q>eak,  to  share,  to  smile. 

This  was  the  summer  of  Head  Start,  the 
most  popular  and  the  least  controversial  ot 
all  the  Nation's  war  on  poverty  programs. 

From  the  report  of  a  ccmsultant  to  a 
Head  Start  project  in  a  Southern  hollow: 
"When  the  children  were  asked  what  they' 
wanted  to  do  when  they  grew  up,  the  an- 
swer was,  'I  want  to  draw.'  This  meant  to 
draw  a  welfare  check.  There  was  nothing 
else  for  them  to  look  forward  to." 

The  Head  Start  object  U  to  give  a  better 
meaning  to  a  life. 

Even  so,  this  program  to  open  up  t^»por- 
tunitles  for  impoverished  preechoolws  U 
not  without  its  critics.  A  Syracuse,  N.T, 
poverty  official  suggeeU  Its  chief  aooom- 
plishment  was  that  "it  got  the  pubUc  schools 
off  the  hook." 
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"Head  Start  prepares  slum  Uds  for  the 
schools  Instead  at  rhangirn  the  schools  to 
meet  the  kids'  oeeda."  he  said. 

And  an  Oakland.  Calif.,  poverty  warrior 
suspects  that  Head  Start's  greatest  accom- 
plishment Is  that  "ereryone  connected  with 
the  program  had  good  feelings." 

Well,  mayb*  the  good  feelings  are  jusUfled. 
The  6-year-old'B  unmarried  mother  had 
never  let  the  child  out  of  the  house.  Dur- 
ing her  first  days  In  a  Head  Start  class,  she 
dldnt  talk,  wouldn't  eat.  refiMed  to  look  at 
an  adult.  She  faced  a  future  In  a  class  for 
the  mentally  deficient. 

But  a  16-year-old  Head  Start  volunteer  be- 
came the  little  girl's  special  friend.  First 
came  a  word  or  two,  then  a  few  bits  of  con- 
Tersatlon.  finally  chatter.  The  youngster 
proved  to  be  exceptionally  bright  and  sensi- 
tive. She  la  now  In  a  class  for  normal 
children. 

The  ease  U  not  unique.  In  many  situa- 
tions, children  who  had  been  mute  for  lack 
at  any  adult  stimulation  talked  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  one  such  5-year-old  who 
had  spent  most  at  his  waking  hours  sitting 
at  the  fe«t  of  his  blind  grandfather. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of 
Head  Start  was  the  fact  that  there  was  at 
least  1  teacher  for  every  14  children — 41.000 
teachers  for  Ml.OOO  children 

In  addition,  each  teacher  had  two  assist- 
ants so  that  the  adult-chtld  ratio  was  at 
least  1  to  6.  Not  only  was  each  child  able 
to  get  Individual  attention,  but  emphasis 
could  be  placed  on  doing — visiting  the  flre- 
house  or  the  boo — instead  of  listening. 

One-third  of  the  teacher  aids  were  mothers 
of  the  children.  And  they  were  helped  to 
gain  confidence  in  themselves.  One  mother, 
who  was  absent  1  day  because  of  Illness,  re- 
turned to  hear  the  children  tell  how  much 
they  missed  her. 

"No  one  has  ever  said  that  to  me  before." 
she  told  the  director.  "I  never  thought  any- 
one would  miss  me." 

Communities  also  found  new  ways  to  reach 
the  parents.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example, 
washers  and  dryers  were  donated  to  Head 
Start  centers  so  that  mothers  could  do  their 
laundry  wtiile  discussing  problems  with 
neighbors,  teachers,  and  social  service  aids. 

Fathers  particpated.  too.  TTiey  painted 
buildings,  built  furniture,  transformed  Junk- 
yards Into  playgrounds.  The  entire  town  of 
Winston ville,  Miss  .  convened  a  church  into 
•  Head  Start  center. 

Nationwide.  d\irlng  this  summertime  pro- 
gram, the  services  of  500.000  volunteers,  rang- 
ing from  mothers  on  relief  to  suburban  so- 
dalitea.  were  used.-  They  proved  that  volun- 
teers can  be  used  effectively  In  a  field  where 
profeaslonalizatlon  has  been  the  rule. 

But  not  all  the  components  of  Head  Start 
were  so  successful.  Head  Start  was  conceived 
M  a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  total 
needs  of  a  child  so  he  would  have  a  founda- 
tion for  breaking  out  of  poverty.  In  numer- 
ous communities,  however,  it  proved  difficult 
to  deliver  the  medical,  dental,  and  social 
•ervlces  that  the  children  needed. 

"Bruce  stammers  and  cries  easily;  when 
he  first  came  to  school  he  could  communicate 
only  by  pushing  or  hitting."  a  Head  Start 
teacher's  report  reads.  "Now  a  smile  lights 
up  his  face  whenever  we  will  listen  patiently 
while  he  stammers  out  the  words  he  wants  to 
say.  He  Is  learning  to  keep  hu  hands  to  him- 
self and  to  play  leas  roughly  " 

Bruce  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Head 
Start  secured  a  psycholcelst  for  him.  to  In- 
vestigate the  roots  of  his  stammer.  But 
moat  of  the  preschoolers  with  problems  face 
no  such  certainty  of  treatment. 

The  cost  of  cures  will  grow  as  the  children 
grow.  A  recent  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity stiidy  at  a  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
group  estimated  the  cost  of  giving  each  te^ii- 
ager  a  fuU  medical  examination  and  treat- 
ment at  something  over  9300.     But  for  ths 


dental  treatment  they  estimate  an  additional 
•300  wUl  be  necessary. 

However,  as  one  Head  Start  director  In 
Mississippi  said.  "If  we  did  nothing  but  give 
the  children  two  good  meals  a  day.  we've 
done  a  lot — I  never  saw  so  many  htingry 
children."  Several  of  her  children  wanted 
to  stay  late  "for  something  more  to  eat." 

And  so  by  the  end  of  the  sununer  experi- 
ment, there  appeared  to  be  a  national  con- 
census that  the  8-week  program  should  be 
considered  Just  the  end  of  a  new  beginning 
for  children  of  the  pwor. 

President  Johnson  called  for  foUowup 
services  for  chUdren  who  had  been  enrolled 
In  the  siunmer  program,  for  year-round  Head 
Starts  In  communities  that  have  the  facili- 
ties and  teachers,  and  a  repeat  summer  pro- 
gram  for   600.000   preschoolers   in    1966. 

The  demand  for  Head  Start  has  outstretch- 
ed available  dollars.  FoUowup  servtcee  and 
year-round  programs  have  been  alow  in  get- 
ting started.  Currently,  there  are  aboiit 
110,000  In  the  year-round  program,  and. 
through  President  Johnson's  personal  Inter- 
vention, funds  for  200.000  children  wUI  be 
available  during  the  next  school  year. 

And  this  means.  In  the  words  of  one  Head 
Start  teacher.  200.000  children  will  be  helped 
to  get  a  "surer  grasp  on  their  sometimes 
shaky  heritage  which  prc«nises  them  the 
right  to  the  'pursuit  of  happiness.'  " 


One  Man,   One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    IflCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  president  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  hi  Mount  Clemens.  Mich., 
recently  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Macomb  Daily  In  which  she  out- 
lines some  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
leag:ue's  support  for  the  Supreme  Court  s 
decisions  on  apportionment  of  State 
legislatures. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  league  has 
taken  this  position  on  this  important 
constitutitxial  Issue.  Mrs.  Marshall 
Bomar,  the  president  of  the  Mount 
Clemens  league,  statee  her  case  very 
well  in  her  letter.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  Mrs.  Bomar's  letter 
to  the  editor  and  ask  that  It  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  The 
letter  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Macomb  Daily.  Jan  29.  1966] 
Back  Pofulation  Basis  roa  State 

LCGISLATUaZS 

The  members  of  the  League  otf  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States  believe  that  both 
houses  of  State  legislatures  should  t>e  appor- 
tioned substantially  on  population.  The 
league  is  convinced  that  this  standard,  estab- 
lished by  recent  apportionment  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  to  allow  for  consideration  of  factors 
other  than  iwpulatlon  In  apportioning  either 
or  both  houses  of  State  legislatures 

Of  overriding  Importance  to  the  league  in 
coming  to  this  decision  is  the  oonvictlon  tliat 
a  population  standard  Is  the  fairest  and  most 
equitable  way  of  assuring  that  each  man's 
vote  Is  of  equal  value  in  a  detnocr&tlc  and 
repreeentatlve  system  of  government.  Other 
oonslderationa   Influencing   league   decisions 


are  that  the  U.S.  Oonstltution  should  not  be 
amended  hastily  ot  without  due  otmaidera- 
tion  because  of  an  "unpopvilar"  court  de- 
cision, and  that  Individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  OonsUtuUon  shoiUd  not  be 
weakened  or  abridge. 

Against  the  background  of  Its  long- 
standing interest  In  State  government,  the 
league  also  hopea  that  by  maintaining  a 
population  standard  State  government  may 
be  strengthened  by  insuring  that  State  legis- 
latures are  mors  representative  of  people 
wherever  they  live.  Finally,  the  league  feels 
certain  that  the  term  "subetantlally"  used  In 
Supreme  Court  decisions  allows  adequate 
leeway  for  districting  to  provide  for  any 
necessary  local  diversities. 

MAIULTN  E.  BOMAJt. 

President,  League  of  Women  Voters, 

Mount  Clemens. 


Oar  Man  at  the  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    KTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5SENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  chose  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  be  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  he  chose  one  of  the  most  ablfe 
and  talented  public  servants  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, In  the  short  time  that  Am- 
bassadjjf  Goldberg  has  served  the  Na- 
tion at  the  United  Nations  he  has  earned 
the  esteem  of  not  only  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans but  also  that  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  world   organization. 

A  proper  commendation  of  his  par- 
ticular talents  Is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Roscoe  Drummond 
which  appeared  in  the  February  7,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
I  commend  Mr.  E>rummond's  column  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
DtTLi,     Spscchxs     Don't     Coont — Goldberg 

ScKN   PnxTNo  Bnx  AS  A  Stab  UJJ.  Neco- 

tiatok 

(By  Roecoe  Drtunmond) 

Washincton. — President  Johnson's  sur- 
prise decision  to  take  Arthur  Goldberg  off  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  and  make  him  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations  Is  p>aylng  good 
dividends. 

In  the  Judgment  of  most  of  the  foreign 
diplomats  who  have  worked  with  him  and 
watched  him  at  firsthand  during  the  6 
months  he  has  been  on  the  Job.  Mr.  Gold- 
berg is  proving  to  be  the  most  effective  rep- 
resentative the  United  States  has  had  at  the 
U.N. 

Tills  Is  solid  praise  from  experienced  pro- 
fessionals who  are  by  no  means  biased  In 
favor  of  the  United  States.  But  this  does 
not  keep  them  from  esteeming  ability  when 
they  see  It,  especially  when  it  comes  quickly 
Into  view. 

Bluntly  put.  the  consensus  on  Goldberg  at 
the   U.N.  Is:   poor  orator,  great  negotiator. 

The  reason  Goldberg  Lb  so  useful  Is  that  his 
special  talents  are  especially  adapted  to  what 
is  most  needed  to  get  things  done — or  at  least 
move  ahead — at  the  United  Nations. 

He  Is  a  negotiating  craftsman. 

He  Is  patient,  tireless,  calm,  and  affable. 

As  a  lawyer  who  usually  had  labor  as  his 
client  and  as  Secretary  of  Labor  who  had  the 
Oovemment  as  his  client.  Goldberg  had  long 
used  his  skills  at  mediation  and  reconciling 
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deeply  held  differences.    These  skills  are  slg 
nally  useful  at  the  U Jf . 

Those  who  have  listened  to  Goldberg's 
public  speeches  at  the  General  Assembly  and 
at  the  Security  Coxmcll  woxild  not  describe 
them  as  other  than  dull  and  boring,  deliv- 
ered In  a  flat  voice  and  at  too  great  length. 
Few  things  are  less  Important  at  the  UJ*. 
than  public  oratory. 

Those  who  have  worked  with  and  watched 
Goldberg  as  a  private  negotiator  and  as  a 
persuader  In  the  corridors  of  diplomacy,  agree 
that  he  Is  articulate,  lucid,  and  succinct. 

Pew  things  are  more  Important  at  the  UJI. 
than  offstage  negotiation.  One  ambassador 
from  a  neutral  country  put  It  to  me  this  way; 
"Good  oratory  at  the  U.N.  U  about  7  per- 
cent of  the  Job.  Ninety-three  percent  of  the 
Job  Is  behind  the  scenes  Ulklng  privately 
with  delegates  and  winning  support.  This  Is 
what  makes  Goldberg  so  valuable  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  UN.  We're 
impressed." 

Obviously  nobody  accomplishes  anything 
singlehandedly  at  the  United  NaUona.  It 
takes  a  convergence  of  events  and  at  least 
a  near  consensus  of  wlU  within  which  a 
negotiating  craftsman  can  work. 

Within  such  consensus  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg has  already  contributed  slgniflcanOy  to 
three  major  U.N.  accompllshmenU 

He  helped  greatly  to  bring  about  the  9-to-2 
vote  (four  abstentions)  which  put  the  Viet- 
nam war  on  the  agenda  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  Security  Council  may  not  act 
further,  but  this  very  step  holds  a  prospect 
of  opening  up  new  avenues  for  negotiation 
More  than  anyone  else,  he  reconciled  the 
differences  which  at  different  stages  threat- 
ened to  prevent  the  Security  CouncU  from 
reaching  a  xu  ifled  action  on  both  the  India- 
Pakistan  war  and  Rhodesia. 

He  contributed  to  ending  the  dues  dead- 
lock which  had  immobilized  the  UJJ.  for  an 
entire  year. 

^J^^J^^°^  ambassadors  at  the  UN.  know 

t^!»  K  ^  ^°""  *"'*  *•*•  state  Department, 
U^N^llcy  **  *^  "*^P'  "•  *•'"  "  «^««<^ 

evfrThff".t"'°*""°''  ^  '*'*''  '»°'"e  «««  than 
^!L  l^"  "nofthodox  Goldberg  appoint- 

ment was  the  right  one.  Hp^mt 


Ponra  ok  thx  Bench 
President  Johnson's  choice  of  Manhattan 
Borough  President  Constance  Baker  Motley 
to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Federal  district  court 
in  New  Tork  City  Is  whoUy  felicitous  from 
every  point  of  view.  As  one  of  the  principal 
attorneys  for  the  NAACP-s  legal  defense  and 
education  fund,  she  has  had  a  wealth  of 
courtroom  experience;  she  is  known  as  a 
tough,  resourceful  and  witty  advocate,  at 
once  shrewed  and  learned  in  the  law.  She 
has  had  legislative  exp«rlence.  too.  as  a  New 
York  senator  and  a  brief  turn  at  executive 
responsibility  as  Manhattan's  Borough  Pres- 
ident. 

By  aU  the  standard  qualifications,  there- 
fore, she  is  enUnently  fitted  for  a  Federal 
Judgeship.  That  she  happens  also  to  be  the 
first  Negro  woman  to  be  given  so  Important 
a  judicial  office  comes  as  a  kind  of  frosting  on 
the  cake.  It  was  time  to  find  someone  <rf  her 
race  and  sex  for  the  Federal  bench.  We  con- 
gratulate the  President  on  finding  her  and 
the  judiciary  on  acquiring  her  as  a  fresh  and 
vital  addition. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7. 1966 

fo™!^K*^  °^^  ^^"  ^  ^  commended 
for  another  wise  appointment— that  of 

on  "fit^^'tf.^^^  ^°"^y  ^  fl"  a  vacancy 
YorkCity  ^"^""^  *^"^  ^  ^ew 

of  flnnf  ^  underestimates  the  importance 
of  finding  men  and  women  of  dedication 
talent  and  devoUon  to  their  country  for 
S  ^^^  *"**  **  Federal  Judge- 

nnl!?®  Washington  Post  has  hailed  the 
nomination  of  this  woman,  calling  her 
.IT^.^"^^  ^'*^  ^^'^  »  ^eral  Judge- 
p«Sm  *  f  newspaper  complimented  the 
Pr^ldent  for  having  named  her  and  the 
judiciary  on  having  acquired  her. 

».?..K  T^'^"*  *"**^*  "»e  edltt^riaJ  to 
ReJord  •  ^^*  referred  for  Inclusion  In  the 


Why  the  United  Statet-U.S.S.R.  Conjular 
Treaty  Should  B«  Rejected 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  illhtois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  ^February  2.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.4Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  who  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  has  written  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  proposed  con- 
sular treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks   I 
include  a  portion  of  the  article: 
Wht  twk  UNrrra  States-US.SJI.  Consular 
Treatt  Shoulb  Be  Rcjicmt 
(By  I«v  E.  Dobriansky) 

There  are  10  solid  reasons  why  the  VS 
Senate  should  emphatically  not  rattfy  the 

^^.v^**'**-^-^^-^-  Consular  'Treaty 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  out  favorably  last  August.  Most  of 
these  reasons  were  scarcely  touched  upon  In 
the  somewhat  superficial  pubUc  diacussion 
that  was  precipitated  by  the  committee's 
sudden  acUon.  This  condition,  howevw-, 
should  be  no  cause  for  wonderment.  Since 
the  signing  of  this  Second  Treaty  of  Moscow 
on  June  1,  1964.  every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  keep  the  convention  out  of  the  arena  of 
pubUc  discussion  as  much  as  possible ' 

When  the  consummate  attempt  was'  made 
tS  '^^°^  ^*^^  seemingly   innocuous   pact 
through  the  Senate,  numerous  legislators  and 
organizations    Joined    In    a    strong    protest 
against  Its  blind  raOflcation.     InterestlnKlv 
enough,  sane  of  the  press  distorted  this  fact 
into  some  sort  of  rlghtwing  opposition.    One 
paper,  for  example,  painted  it  In  terms  of  a 
deluge   of   letters  inspired   by  the   "Liberty 
^nnL*??  °*^''  rlghtwing  organizations," 
13^  n    ^..  ^"P*   expressed   themselves 
marginally  and  in  the  final  phase  of  laat  sum- 
mer's episode.'    An  editorial  in  another  organ 
supporting  the  treaty  observed  with  guarded 
overtones,  "most  of  the  opposition  seems  to 
be  made  up  of  organized  letter-wrlUng  mem- 
btn  erf  such  ultra-conservaUve  groups  as  the 
J^n  Birch  Society  and  the  Ub^y  Lobby  "• 
Employing  this  same  smear  tactic,  a  third 


proponent  of  the  oonventicMi  shw^ed  lltUe 
esteem  for  the  general  IntelUgence  of  the 
Senate  when  it  reckleMly  charged  that  the 
Senate  was  scared  off  by  the  Liberty  Lobby 
which  "saw  to  it  that  the  Senators  were  bom- 
barded with  protest  letters."  « 

Anyone  who  has  foUowed  cloeely  the  de- 
velopmente  surrounding  the  treaty  even  be- 
fore it  was  signed,  cannot  but  view  such  re- 
porting and  editorializing  as  crassly  inac- 
curate and  misleading.  As  early  as  March 
1964,  the  National  Captive  NaUons  Com- 
mittee publicly  opposed  this  pact,  3  months 
before  it  was  signed  in  Moscow."  In  June  of 
that  year  several  naUonal  ethnic  organiza- 
tions declared  their  opposition  to  the  pact. 
When  a  number  of  SenatotB  and  other* 
joined  the  growing  chorus  of  bipartisan 
protest  to  the  pact's  ratlflcaOon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
cided not  to  consider  the  convention  untU 
the  next  Congress. 

With  the  new  89th  Congress  In  being  for 
Its  Ist  session,  periodic  Inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  scheduling  of  open,  public  hearings 
on  the  treaty.  Some  serious  dlscxisslon  of  it 
was  being  fostered  by  Interested  parties* 
The  consistent  reply  given  to  the  inquiries 
was  that  no  hearings  were  as  yet  being  set ' 
As  late  as  Jiily  the  same  position  was  main- 
tained.'. In  that  month,  however,  citizen 
groups  ot)servlng  the  Seventh  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  observance  throughout  the  Na- 
tion registered  their  strong  opposition  to  the 
treaty,  and  again  the  call  was  raUed  for  pub- 
lic hearings.  At  about  this  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  had  authorized  the  chairman  to 
schedule  public  hearings.'  The  now-on-now- 
off  treatment  caused  one  committee  member 
to  assert  that  this  latest  action  came  "as  a 
complete  surprise  to  me." 

Contrary  to  the  quoted  press  reports  and 
editorials,  the  opposition  to  the  treaty  was 
markedly  cross-sectional.  Including  UberaU 
as  weU  as  conserve  Uves.  DemocraU  as  well 
as  Republicans.  ObJecUvely  speaking,  the 
reasons  offered  by  so-called  ultrarlghtwln* 
groups  should  be  evaluated  on  their  own 
merits  rather  than  substituting  for  them 
labeU  of  invidious  dlstlncUon.  The  same 
rule  In  obJecUve  reasoning  would  apply  to 
any  stand  taken  by  their  counterparts  on  the 
I  ?5o'"«'^er,  what  was  not  generally  known 
about  the  1964  summer  episode  was  the  quiet 
effort  of  a  concerned  Congressman  who  ao- 
prlsed  57  Senators  of  the  defects  In  the  treaty 
and  even  threatened  to  have  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Oonunittee  conduct  open  and 
fair  hearings  on  the  Issue. 

Examples  of  the  repUes  to  the  Congress- 
mans  Initiative  make  for  perspective  read- 
ing Thanking  him  for  his  critical  obeer- 
vaUons,  one  Senator  adds.  "I  have  not  as 
yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  this  treatv 
carefully,  but  my  present  incllLuon  U  to 
vote  against  It.-  Another  prominent  Senator 
^*t^'„  ^°"  ^*»  »«•  ^^  complete  agreement 
with  your  views  on  this  most  Important 
subject.  It  is  my  Intention  not  o^^to 
vote  against  the  Convention  when  It  Is  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  but  to  do  all  that  I 
can  to  persuade  others  to  vote  against  It  " 
»K*;!!;'Hf^  ""^  <=^"'*'  material  given  him. 
a  third  Senator  reflects  the  aroused  Interest 
of  scores  of  others  in  the  Senate  when  he 
comments,  "It  wlU  help  me  to  better  evaluate 

toeS^.'**^''  "  "^"^  "P  '"'  *  '°*«  ^ 

r.^^1^^,  *^°"^**  ^  "dequate  to  convince 
one  of  the  slanted  reporting  indulged  in  by 
a  few  newspapers  that  clamored  for  the 
treaty  s  ratification  without  even  open  and 
ralr  pubUc  hearings  on  the  issue.  E^dently 
^ey  were  stunned  by  the  outcome  last 
t^^^  *^  ^"d  »o  Other  recourse  but  to 
wade  in  the  muck  of  Invidious  labellsm. 
Now  for  the  10  reasons.  ^^ 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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I.     NO    FT7SLIC    HEAIINCS 


Viewing  tills  whole  development  In  all  Its 
kapecta,  any  objective  obeerver  would  have  to 
conclude  that  the  deliberate  attempt  to  pre- 
clude open,  public  hearings  on  the  Issue  la 
cause  enough  for  the  rejection  of  the  con- 
vention. Every  significant  treaty  requiring 
Senate  ratification  has  been  accorded  this 
normal,  democratic  procedure  so  that  legis- 
lators may  weigh  the  various  arguments  sur- 
rounding It.  Those  who  claim  that  the  con- 
sular pact  Is  an  ordinary  and  InslgnlScant 
treaty  are  either  unaware  ol  its  basic  signifi- 
cance and  thus  would  profit  from  such  hear- 
ings or  employ  this  contention  to  abet  the 
possibility  of  a  blind  ratification.  By  all 
evidence  the  proponents  of  the  pact  have  dis- 
played a  morbid  fear  of  public  hearings  and 
wide  discussion  on  the  Issue. 

The  evidence  also  shows  quite  clearly  that 
an  attempt  was  made  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  session  of  Congress  to  railroad  the  treaty 
through  the  Senate.  Fortunately,  the  ma- 
neuver was  thwarted  by  the  alert  action  of 
numerous  groups  and  iBdfviduals.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  press  release  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee  called  for  "open  and 
frank  public  hearings"  on  the  convention 
and  protested  against  "the  maneuver  of  ram- 
ming this  ill-advised  and  harmful  treaty 
down  the  throats  of  our  people  without  fair 
SJid  open  benrlngs."  ■*  Representative  Eo- 
WABO  J.  Deswinski,  of  DUnols,  performed  an 
Invaluable  service  In  his  persistent  charges 
•gainst  the  railroading  of  this  treaty."  A 
striltlng  editorial  In  one  critical  paper  began 
"Details  are  now  at  hand  concerning  the 
swift  railroad  Job,  with  Senator  Pitlbbigmt 
as  chief  engineer,  which  was  done  to  get  the 
Soviet  Consular  Treaty  out  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  some  days 
«go."« 

Not  to  have  the  maneuver  appear  too  crude 
and  arbitrary,  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  several  State  Department  associates. 
The  committee  print  that  followed  contains 
all  the  marks  of  swift  maneuver  and  hap- 
hazard publication.  For  example,  the  title 
of  the  pamphlet  Is  "Consular  Convention 
With  the  Soviet  Union."  but  on  page  3  a  cap- 
tion refuls  "Consular  Convention  with  Rus- 
sia." If  at  this  stage  of  American  under- 
standing the  concepts  of  Soviet  Union  and 
R\issla  are  held  to  be  synonymous,  then  we 
are  in  real  trouble  with  respect  to  some 
reasoning  on  this  Issue. 

To  mention  another  example  among  the 
many,  the  dialog  between  the  chairman  and 
Senator  Hick.eni.oopxb  makes  for  absorbing 
reading.  In  his  opening  statement  Senator 
PtTLBBiGRT  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  by 
stating  "The  committee  met  In  executive 
session  July  20.  1965.  to  consider  the  conven- 
tion and  decided  at  that  time  to  take  It  up 
formally  and  submit  It  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
advice  and  consent."  •»  Senator  Hickzn- 
Loopm  follows  by  stating.  "I  want  to  correct 
a  misunderstanding.  I  understood  you  to 
say  In  the  opening  statement  that  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  submit  this  to  the 
Senate  tot  confirmation."  "  Contrary  to  his 
opening  statement,  the  chairman  covers  him- 
self by  replying  "The  committee  would  >uive 
to  vote  on  It  after  we  have  had  committee 
hearings."  Then,  tn  the  print,  the  dialog  is 
interrupted  by  the  Insertion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  and  the  convention  Itself,  and 
15  pages  later  Senator  Fouiricht  further 
contradicts  his  onglnal.  plain  statement  by 
saying.  "We  had  decided  to  proceed  with 
hearings  if 'the  committee  so  voted.  That 
is  what  I  meant  to  say."  >•  His  words  scarcely 
reveal  such  meaning. 

Despite  much  talk  about  hearings  at  this 
point,  only'  one  staged  bearing  was  held. 
Secretary  Rusk  was  heard  on  points  empha- 
sizing the  protection  Americans  In  the 
U.S.SJI.  would  receive,  the  tittle  difference 
between  this  treaty  and  other  consular  con- 
ventions, the  risks  of  ssplonage  we  have  to 


assume  In  our  open  society,  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  Embassy  in  Moscow,  the  need 
tor  normalizing  relations,  mutual  under- 
standing, the  Improvement  of  communica- 
tions, and  other  equally  vague  generalltiee. 
As  the  writer  stated  in  a  letter  criticizing 
one  of  our  papers,  '^y  virtue  of  his  anti- 
quated and  misleading  conceptions  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  even  the  late  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson  tactfully  repudiated  in  November 
1961.  Secretary  Riisk  can  scarcely  be  re- 
garded as  the  sole,  adequate  witness."  ** 
These  salient  points  In  the  Rusk  testimony 
win  be  answered  In  the  remaining  reasons 
against  the  ratification  of  the   treaty. 

How  much  of  all  this  uas  pitifully  mis- 
interpreted can  be  gleaned  from  this  state- 
ment of  a  Senator  supporting  a  blind  rati- 
fication of  the  pact:  "Those  writers  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  hearings  were 
held."  "  The  official  publication  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  accurately  titled  "Hearing,  "  but 
the  Senator  Insists  hearings,  governmental  or 
public,  were  held.  He  also  believes  the 
treaty  Is  with  Russia.  Moreover,  some  verbal 
legerdemain  was  detected  in  the  distinction 
drawn  between  the  treaty  and  the  actual 
opening  of  consulates.  According  to  the 
State  Department,  one  shouldn't  be  too  con- 
cerned with  the  treaty  because  "the  question 
of  opening  consulates  •  •  •  will  be  the 
subject  of  separate  negotiations.""  Why 
then  all  these  pressure  tactics  concerning 
the  treaty's  ratification?  Actually,  the  for- 
mal and  legal  basis  provided  by  the  treaty 
Is  most  essential  to  the  question  of  opening 
consulates.  It  Is  also  worthwhile  to  note 
the  haste  on  the  part  of  the  Department  in 
exacting  appropriations  from  Congress  for 
a  consiilate  In  Leningrad  with  several  9500 
water  coolers,  extra  bedrooms  for  single  girl 
secretaries  and  what  have  you.™ 

Again,  this  first  reason  Is  reason  enough 
to  Justify  a  rejection  of  the  treaty.  Its  pro- 
ponents apparently  fear  a  full  and  open 
examination  of  it  In  the  public  form.  With- 
out open,  public  hearings,  a  ratification  of 
the  pact  would  be  an  arbitrary  and  blind  one. 
The  democratic  staging  of  such  hearings 
would  necessitate  thoiightful  consideration 
for  the  nine  remaining  reasons. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

,  HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

I  or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  not  designed  Just  to  help 
Negroes  or  white  people  Improve  their 
lot.  The  war  on  poverty  Is  designed  to 
help  all  Americans.  And  that  means 
those  of  our  citizens  with  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  being  able  to  claim  Indian 
blood. 

In  the  January  26  edition  of  the  Van 
Wert,  Ohio,  Times.  I  noticed  an  unusual 
story  about  some  Ohio  residents  of 
Cherokee  ancestry  who  are  excited  about 
the  prospects  of  a  particular  antipoverty 
program  in  their  area.  It  is  a  touching 
story  of  proud  people,  many  of  whom 
today  are  Just  barely  getting  along.  The 
war  on  poverty,  to  its  everlasting  credit, 
is  starting  to  offer  these  proud  people 
hope  for  a  bnghtcr  tomorrow.  In  my 
mind,  this  Is  what  the  v/ar  on  poveily  is 
all  about.  I  commend  the  story  to  those 
critics  of  the  war  on  poverty  who  say 
they  cannot  see  what  we  are  attempting 
to  do.  I  likewise  commend  It  to  my 
other  colleagues  who  support  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act.  It  shows  what 
progress  we  are  gradually  making  in  the 
long,  uphill  climb  from  the  depths  of 
poverty : 

Ohio  Chckokees  Excited  by  Antipoverty 
Program 
Wavhily,  Ohio. — Hope  of  Improving  their 
standards  of  Uvlng  Is  causing  a  ripple  of 
excitement  these  days  among  an  eetlmated 
175  people  of  Cherokee  Indian  descent  liv- 
ing in  this  area. 

Announcement  of  a  recently  approved 
grant  of  »1 1.337  for  a  study  of  needed  anil- 
poverty  proJe^M  has  raUed  the  hopes  of 
moet  and  favorable  reaction  seemed  unani- 
mous. 

The  Federal  grant  specifies  that  at  least 
two  Cherokee  Indians  be  Included  on  the 
Community  Action  Committee  that  will  make 
the  study  and  guide  the  projects. 

Most  of  the  Indians  who  settled  about 
1880  along  Straight  Creek  In  Adams  County  ' 
were  from  Oklahoma.  Their  descendents  to- 
day reside  In  an  area  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Pike.  Highland,  Adams  and  Roes  County 
lines. 

C.  A.  Way  assistant  county  school  super- 
intendent and  a  member  of  the  committee. 
has  received  a  list  of  those  with  Indian  blood. 
Selection  of  the  two  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee Is  expected  soon. 

It  Is  estimated  that  175  people  of  Chero- 
kee descent  live  In  the  area.  Their  economic 
conditions  range  from  what  observers  say  Is 
tolerable  to  very  bad.  Many  are  on  relief 
rolls.  Among  the  youth,  the  school  dropout 
pate  ranges  from  70  to  90  percent. 
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Some  do  not  have  electricity  and  haul 
water  from  some  distance.  Co«U  and  wood 
stoves  provide  heat  for  cooking  and  living. 
Newspai>ers  often  serve  three  purposes — 
providing  reading  material,  wall  paper  and 
broken  window  coverings. 

Most    do    Uttle    farming    on    poor    land. 

While  some  deny   any   Indian   Mood,   the 

majority  are  proud  to  claim  their  heritage. 

As   a   group.,  they   resent  anyone   who   lays 

false  claim  to  Indian  blood. 

Perhaps  the  most  articulate  among  the 
group  is  OrviUe  Perkins  of  Dry  Bone  Road, 
Pike  County. 

Asked  his  opinion  of  the  proposed  anti- 
poverty  program,  he  said:  "There  woioldn't 
be  anything  better  If  It  goes  through.  I 
think  the  money  question  Is  one  of  the  most 
Impiortant.  We  need  more  Job  training  and 
better  Job  opportunities. 

"If  we  have  a  Uttle  more  to  do  with,  we 
can  move  into  better  homes  and  raise  our 
standard  of  living.  I'm  Just  lucky  to  have 
this  house.  There  are  families  living  in 
much  worse  places  and  paying  higher  rent," 
he  commented  about  his  modest  shingle 
home.  * 

Currently  Perkins,  who  has  a  large  famUy, 
Is  awaiting  surgery  and  unable  to  work. 

Mrs.  Cosby  Gibson  Is  another  Pike  Coun- 
•tlan  proud  of  her  Indian  blood.  Widowed 
several  years  ago,  she  owns  her  own  home. 
Her  31-year-old  nephew,  James  L.  Nichols, 
has  enrollled  in  the  home  study  course  offered 
by  a  school  of  practical  electricity  and  in- 
dustrial training  in  an  effort  to  better  his 
opportunities. 

Among  the  possibilities  being  discussed  by 
the  Community  Action  Committee  Is  assist- 
ance for  the  families  through  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  The  antipoverty  program 
being  planned  here  includes  all  the  needy 
of  the  community,  not  Just  the  Indians. 


ConterTatioii  Work  Promotes  Recreation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  busy 
people  must  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
lax in  an  atmosphere  that  renews  their 
spirit  and  their  physical  well-being.  That 
is  why  so  many  Americans  leave  the 
crowded  cities  whenever  they  have  the 
chance  and  seek  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment in  the  rural  countrysides  of  the 
Nation, 

We  must  continue  to  expand  our  out- 
door recreational  opportunities  during 
the  years  ahead  to  adequately  serve  our 
rapidly  growing  population. 

In  Texas,  we  are  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge in  several  ways  that  I  believe  are 
of  general  Interest  because  by  increasing 
outdoor  recreational  facilities  a  pressing 
public  need  is  served,  land  ideally  suited 
to  recreation  is  put  to  its  best  use.  and 
the  local  economy  of  the  areas  providing 
this  service  is  thereby  helped. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  in  Texas 
have  converted  and  are  planning  to  con- 
vert part  of  their  landholdings  to  in- 
come-producing recreation.  Nearly  3.600 
of  ^hese  recreation  enterprises  have  al- 
rea<Jy  been  established  in  the  State,  with 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.    About  180  soU 


and  water  conservation  district  coopera- 
tora  have  switched  more  than  85,000 
acres  from  farming  acUvltles  to  recrea- 
tion as  a  primary  source  of  income,  and 
116  district  cooperators  have  reported 
they  intend  to  convert  more  than  63,000 
acres  to  recreation  as  their  main  income 
source. 

Five  multiple-purpose  watershed  proj- 
ects have  been  planned  in  Texas  which 
specificaUy  include  recreation  develop- 
ment. These  projects  have  provided 
nearly  155,000  visitor-days  of  recreation 
since  1962  when  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  that  year  amended  Public 
Law  566  to  make  recreation  development 
in  small  watershed  projects  eligible  for 
Federal  assistance. 

There  Is  water-based  recreation  po- 
tential In  every  watershed  development 
project.  About  7,780  surface  acres  of 
water  have  been  created  by  watershed 
work  in  Texas  since  Public  Law  566  went 
into  effect  In  1954.  And  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  water  were  provided  in  fiscal 
year  1965  alone  under  Public  Law  46,  the 
act  establishing  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  progress  being  made  in  Texas  In 
the  development  of  outdoor  recreation  as 
a  purpose  of  soil  and  water  conservation 
reflects  a  wise  use  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
urban  and  rural  resident.  These  accom- 
plishments show  that  we  can  meet  the 
challenges  that  confront  us  In  resource 
conservation  and  development.  I  com- 
mend highly  all  those  dedicated  conser- 
vationists, in  private  and  public  life,  who 
are  making  this  essential  progress  pos- 
sible. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bart  Lytton  Honored 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  26. 1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Feb- 
ruary 27  the  Los  Angeles  Lodge  No.  487 
B'nal  B'rith  vrtll  be  holding  its  annual 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Citizens  Award 
banquet.  This  year's  honorees  will  be 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bart  Lytton. 

Mr.  Lytton  is  perhaps  best  known  as 
the  founder,  president,  and  chairman  of 
the  $700  million  Lytton  Financial  Corp. 
(LPC),  the  Nation's  fifth  largest  savings 
and  loan  holding  company,  and  as  chair- 
man and  chief  executive  ofiBcer  of  Los 
Angeles-headquartered  Ljrtton  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  and  Palo  Alto-head- 
quartered Lytton  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation of  northern  California,  LPC's  two 
principal  subsidiaries.  Mrs.  Lytton  is 
also  active  in  the  business  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  both  LPC  and 
Lytton  Savings. 

The  Lyttons  are  equally  well  known  for 
their  activities  in  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional, cultural  and  community  affairs. 
They  are  the  principal  donors  of  the  $1.5 
million  Lytton  Gallery,  one  of  the  three 
major  buildings  at  the  new  Loe  Angelea 
County  Museum  of  Art  and  the  structure 
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that  houses  the  museum's  special  and 
changing  exhibitions.  They  are  also  the 
founders  of  the  Lytton  Center  of  the  Vis- 
ual Arts,  in  Hollywood. 

Bart  Lytton  is  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional committee  of  the  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art  in  New  York  and  of  the 
Board  of  Grovemors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  of  History  and  Science. 
Beth  Lytton  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  municipal  art  commissioners. 

The  cultural  influence  of  the  Lyttons 
extends  to  the  musical  world,  as  well. 
Mr.  Lytton  was  general  chairman  and 
Mrs.  Lsrtton,  chairman,  of  the  music  fes- 
tival committee  of  the  first  Los  Angeles 
international  music  festival  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Los  Angeles  in  1961.  They  are 
founding  p>atrons  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mu- 
sic Center. 

Mr.  Lytton  Is  national  chairman  of  the 
B'nal  B'rith  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
group  sponsoring  a  5 -year  $1  million  re- 
search study — considered  the  most  com- 
prehensive ever  attempted — by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  on  the 
causes  and  weUsprings  of  anti-Semitism. 
Mrs.  Lytton  serves  as  Governor  Brown's 
appointee  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Metropolitan  State  Hospital.  Prcwn  1960 
to  1962  she  was  publisher  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Times. 

But  the  startling  business  success  of 
the  Lyttons  and  their  organization  pro- 
vide perhaps  the  most  dramatic  chapters 
in  their  biographies.  A  native  Penn- 
sylvanian  and  a  product  of  Staunton 
Military  Academy,  Westminster  College, 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  Bart 
Lytton  entered  the  real  estate  financing 
field  in  1948  as  a  mortgage  broker  after 
a  varied  career  in  the  newspaper,  radio, 
magazine,  motion  picture,  and  public  re- 
lations fields. 

Mrs.  Lytton.  the  former  Beth  Golden 
was  raised  In  Beverly  Hills  and  attended 
El  Rodeo  School  and  Beverly  HUls  High 
School.  Their  daughter,  Timl,  is  a  senior 
at  Stanford,  majoring  in  art.  She  also 
attended  the  Beaux  Arts  Institute  in 
Paris  for  a  year.  The  Lyttons  live  in 
Holmby  Hills  and  maintain  a  summer 
residence  in  the  Malibu  Colony. 

I  know  that  I  am  joined  by  thousands 
of  Americans  who  know  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Lytton  as  I  do  In  wishing  them  continued 
good  health  and  good  fortune.  They  are 
truly  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Citizen, 


Leftist  Wrecldnf  Crew 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKBSENTA'nVES 
Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  enter  politics  for  the  purpose  of 
wrecking  the  existing  political  organiza- 
tions are  always  those  who  do  not  have 
the  support  of  the  pec^le  and  who  can- 
not therefore  succeed  in  an  honest  ap- 
peal on  the  issues. 
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The  following  column  by  Evans  tmd 
Novak  from  the  February  7.  1»66.  edlUon 
of  the  New  ToriL  Herald  Tribune  details 
the  latest  effort — by  what  might  be 
termed  a  new  No-Nothing  Party  to  wreck 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  think  that  It  I2  important  that  Amer- 
icans be  aware  of  the  people  aiui  the 
strategy  behind  this  new  leftist  wreck- 
ing crew. 

The  article  follows : 

iMsmx  Rsporr:  Leftist  Wreckinc  Cmcw 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

WABHJMCTotr. — Only  a  vague,  confused 
dream  Uat  summer,  the  drive  to  weld  tar- 
left  organizations  Into  a  political  front  Is 
reaching  alarming  reality. 

The  short-term  plan  Is  to  Intimidate  lib- 
eral Democratic  Congreaamen  who  back  Pres- 
ident Johnson  on  Vietnam  by  running  left- 
ists against  them  this  faU. 

But  more  troubling  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  long-term  campaign,  worked  out 
at  a  secret  meeUng  of  leftist  leaders  In  Chi- 
cago January  8  and  9.  It  was  decided  not 
only  to  help  the  scattered  1966  candidacies 
ot  radicals  but  to  build  a  nationwide  polltl- 
X  csl  organization  for  1968.  1970.  and  beyond. 

What  this  amounts  to  Is  a  leftist  wrecking 
crew  Injecting  a  sinister  new  element  into 
American  politics.  The  message  to  liberal 
Democrats  Is  clear;  take%n  antl-Communlst 
foreign  policy  stance  and  we  will  drive  you 
out  of  office — even  If  it  means  splitting  the 
liberal  vote  and  thus  electing  a  Republican. 
Conceivably,  a  weak-wUled  Uberal  or  two  will 
crumple. 

The  first  target  has  been  selected.  He  to 
Representative  Jdtkrt  Cohklan,  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  is  definitely  not  criunpllng. 
A  liberal  Democrat  with  a  95-percent  ADA 
rating  last  year.  Cohilan's  sin  Is  support  of 
Mr.  Johnson  In  Vietnam — and  he  is  not  back- 
ing down  before  hyBterical  demands  of  con- 
■Utuents  in  the  Oekland-Berkeley  area  (in- 
cluding a  demand  that  President  Johnson  be 
impeached). 

Consequently,  Cohelan  has  an  opponent 
tor  reelection:  Robert  Scheer.  a  bearded  edi- 
tor of  the  Leftist  Ramparts  magazine  and 
an  articulate  apologist  for  the  Communist 
Vletcong.  Scheer  cannot  beat  CoHzuiN  in 
the  Democratic  primary,  but  he  plans  to  run 
as  an  Independent  In  November  with  the 
underlying  Intent  of  electing  a  conservative 
Republican. 

CoHBAN's  district  is  probably  safe  enough 
to  withstand  this  challenge,  but  he  Is  tak- 
ing no  chances.  He  has  asked  prominent 
party  figures  (Including  Poetmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien)   to  speak  for  him. 

The  far  left  has  more  vulnerable  targets 
than  CoHEUkN.  A  leftist  Ubor  leader  named 
Bid  Lens  may  run  a  third-party  campaign 
against  DemocraUc  liberal  Senator  Patti, 
DoooLaa.  who  faces  the  political  challenge  of 
hto  life  from  Republican  Charles  Percy.  The 
left  is  looking  for  a  radical  to  oppose  fresh- 
man Democratic  Representative  Wes  Vivian, 
elected  from  a  heavily  Republican  district  In 
Michigan  and  shaky  even  In  a  two-man  race. 
Veteran  Dooglas  and  newcomer  VrviAN  could 
pay  for  their  Vietnam  policy  by  electoral 
defeat. 

AU  this  flu  with  the  Chicago  meeting  of  a 
month  ago.  On  hand  were  such  leaden:  of 
the  new  left  as  Stokely  Carmichael  of  the 
Student  Non-Violent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee (Snick)  and  Paul  Booth  of  the  Studenu 
for  a  Democratic  Society  (SOS) . 

Similar  gatherings  at  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
(last  summer)  and  Washington  (last  fall) 
bogged  down  In  haggling.  But  the  Chicago 
•eaaion  skirted  the  isane  of  whether  Oommu- 
nisti  should  be  excluded  (though  Sctteer  has 
wetooined  Communists  to  hto  campaign 
•gainst  CoHKijuf ) .  Prom  Chioago  evolved  a 
thre«<- point  program. 


Point  one:  a  national  newsletter  entitled 
"The  AlUance  of  New  PoUtlcs."  edited  by 
Arthur  I.  Waskow,  a  leftist  intellectual  in 
Washington.- 

Point  two:  a  "money  bank"  to  finance  the 
1960  wrecking  operations  plus  long-range 
planning.  The  Chicago  timetable  called  for 
raising  tKXl.OOO  wittiln  6  weeks,  another 
•1(X),000  by  March  1  and  g3(K},000  more  by 
June  i  for  a  total  of  •500.000. 

Point  three:  a  "body  bank"  of  500  student 
militants  to  participate  In  a  training  school 
this  summer.  They  would  be  the  nucleus  of 
a  national  leftist  organization  to  grow  over 
the  years. 

These  are  no  mere  plpedreams.  The  Chi- 
cago meeting  discussed  asalgnment  of  field 
men — Paul  Albert,  a  lieutenant  of  Repre- 
sentative Phii.  Bubton  of  California,  for  the 
west  coast  and  Larry  Ooodwyn,  who  formerly 
ran  the  now  defunct  Texas  Liberal  Coalition, 
for  Texas. 

If  thto  operation  can  pick  off  a  COHXUiN,  a 
ViviAW  or — biggest  game  of  all — a  Paul 
DouGUks  In  1966.  It  will  fatten  on  Its  own 
success  and  expand  in  1968.  For  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  the  time  to  stop  the  wrecking 
crew  Is  now. 


VFW   Supports   Decision   on  Communist 
Burial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Or   flOEIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  acted  wisely  and  in 
the  best  tradition  of  America  when  It 
last  week  refused  to  allow  the  burial  of 
convicted  Communist  conspirator  Robert 
O.  Thompson  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  supports  this  action  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  copy  of  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  VFW.  dated  Jan- 
uary 27.  Id66: 

VFW  EiTOoasEs  Ddxnsk  Dcpaxtment  De- 
cision PaoHnnTNC  Bcual  or  Convicted 
Communist  Conspiratos  in  Arlington 
Cemetebt 

The  national  commander  in  ctiief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  Andy  Borg.  of  Superior,  Wis.,  today 
voiced  his  organization's  "enthusiastic  ap- 
proval" of  the  Department  of  Defense  deci- 
sion to  prohibit  the  burial  of  convicted  Com- 
munist official,  Robert  G.  Thompeon,  in  Ar- 
lington Cemetery. 

"Tile  Department  of  Defense,"  Borg  said, 
"la  tUSsolutely  right,  both  morally  and  legal- 
ly, in  prohibiting  the  remains  of  a  convicted 
Communist  conspirator  from  being  burled 
in  Arlington  or  any  other  national  ceme- 
tery. The  VFW  expresses  Ita  thanks  and 
its  admiration  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  personally  han- 
dled this  matter  for  Secretary  McNamara. 
and  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  the 
advisory  opinion  that  such  a  decision  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  legally  correct. 
Deputy  Secretary  Vance's  succeasTuI  effort  to 
preserve  the  sanctity  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries constitutes  a  reassuring  example  of  able 
and  patriotic  public  service." 

The  VFW  commander  pointed  out  that 
be  had  coaxmunlcated  directly  with  the  Pres- 
Meat  and   other   XJA.  officials   urging   tliat 


Thompson's  burial  in  Arlington  be  pro- 
hibited. "The  VFW  U,  of  course,  highly 
graafied,"  h«  said,  "that  the  acUon  of  the 
Pentagon  In  this  matter  in  is  accord  with 
recommeiMlatlons  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars." 

Explaining  the  VFW  position.  Borg  said. 
"Robert  G.  Thompson  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  overthrow  the  Government  of  our 
NaUon.  We  of  tlie  VFW  believe,  and  we 
l)elleve  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  share  our  belief,  that  any- 
one who  turns  against  his  country  certainly 
forfeits  the  privilege  of  being  buried  beside 
our  Nation's  heroes.  We  vigorously  reject 
the  contention  that  because  Robert  G. 
Thompson  was  decorated  for  heroism  in 
World  War  II,  he  had.  regardless  of  tils  sub- 
sequent actions,  a  lifetime  entitlement  to 
burial  In  a  national  cemetery.  Such  a  dec- 
oration certainly  cannot  be  Interpreted  as 
a  license  to  try  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment. Rather,  the  decoration  carries  with 
it  the  obligation  of  being  an  even  more  exem- 
plary citizen." 

Continuing  the  VFW  leader  said:  "Pa- 
triotism Is  not  a  part-time  endeavor:  it  is  a 
total  and  life-long  requirement  of  citizen- 
ship. Betrayal  of  that  trust  should  cer- 
tainly disqualify  one  for  the  honored  burial 
reserved  for  the  patriots  at  Arlington  or  any 
other  national  cemetery.  We  ot  the  VFW 
are,  therefore,  grateful  that  the  resting  place 
of  our  Nation's  tieroes  will  remain  hallowed 
ground." 


Congressman  Zablocki  Delivers  Thought- 
ful Speech  on  American  Foreign  Aid 
Poticy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLbcKi],  recently  delivered  a 
thoughtful  and  perceptive  speech,  focus- 
ing on  the  course  our  foreign  aid  should 
take  in  the  coming  years  He  recom- 
mended increasing  use  of  regional  ar- 
rangements, such  as  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  which  will  soon  be  before  this 
IxKiy  for  approval. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
trenchant  address  was  given  to  the  an- 
nual Conference  on  International  Man- 
agement of  the  Council  for  International 
Progress  in  Management  in  New  York 
City  on  January  26,  1966.  The  text 
follows: 

The  Free  World's  Challenge  in  the  Next 
Decade 

(By  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
of  Wisconsin) 

My  friends,  it  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  lor  me  to  have  this  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  annual  conference  on  Inter- 
national management  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  International  Progress  In  Man- 
agement. 

The  distinguished  reputation  bf  CIPM  Is 
well  known  on  Capitol  Hill  and  most  partic- 
ularly to  those  of  us  who  serve  on  commtt- 
te«  of  Congress  which  deal  with  Interna- 
tional relations. 

It  U  Widely  recognized  that  CIPM  1b  the 
contractor  with  the  longest  contlnuoi*  rec- 
ord ot  service  in  UjS.  Matstanoe  programs. 
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The  services  of  CIPM  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment began  Just  about  the  same  time  as 
mine — early  in  1969. 

I  was  a  freshman  Congressman  tlien.  and 
OIPM  was  a  hearty  pioneer  into  the  unex- 
plored realms  of  technical  and  managerial 
assistance. 

In  those  days  we  talked  about  ECA  and 
ICA  and  the  Marshall  plan.  CIPM  worked 
with  them  all— Just  as  today  it  Is  working 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

You  who  are  connected  with  the  CIPM  can 
justly  be  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
your  organization. 

You  have  sent  more  than  500  outstanding 
experts  In  management  to  more  than  30  dif- 
ferent countries. 

You  have  conducted  management  training 
programs  here  in  the  United  SUtes  for  thou- 
sands of  foreign  nationals. 

Through  your  council  many  leading  Amer- 
ican corporations  have  given  their  asslsUnce 
to  the  instruction  of  those  who  have  come 
from  abroad  to  learn  modem  American  man- 
agement methods. 

Through  the  years  OIPM  has  pioneered 
and  remained  farslghted  Ui  its  alms  In  to- 
day's conference— with  its  emphasis  on  the 
coming  decade  of  dynamic  change— you  dem- 
onstrate once  again  your  high  goals  and  for- 
ward-looking spirit. 
Tonight  I,  too,  wish  to  discuss  the  future 
One  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  see  the  next 
10  years  as  a  time  of  rapid  change  and  eml- 
pent  challenge.  The  free  world  wiu  be  chal- 
lenged as  never  before  by  the  revolutionary 
forces  at  work  on  the  earth. 

I  believe  it  should  be  recognized  that  many 
Of  these  forces  are  of  our  own  making 

♦hi*  ?°*.''*  ^  **"•  '^«**  ^*>o  *»a'e  created 
„h.  ^^^'lologlcaJ  and  scientific  revolutions 
h~a*?  »^'"*w'?*^*  '*  possible  for  man  to 
break  the  chains  of  subsistence  living  and 

TOcletT"'  *°  *°  affluent  and  comfortable 
Is  It  not  we  who  have  created  the  media 
of  mass  communications  which  have  carried 
the  message  of  our  prosperity  to  even  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  earth? 

Is  It  not  the  Western  World  which  has 
created  the  global  revolution  of  risUig  ex- 
pectations? ^ 

In  the  past  several  months  I  have  traveled 
around  the  world  and  have  visited  some  16 
countries  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Europe.  There  U  no  place  where  I  have  been 
that  the  awareness  of  a  new  world  has  not 
penetrated. 

Some  Filipino  children  living  in  remote 
barrios  probably  have  never  ridden  in  a 
motorized  vehicle,  but  they  can  Identify  the 
airplanes  that  fly  over  from  Clark  Field 

Indian  youths  with  only  a  few  rags  "to 
oovw  their  nakedness  crowd  the  the  side- 
walks of  Calcutta  to  hear  a  few  strains  of 
rock  'n  roll  music. 

Afghan  nomads  with  transistor  radios  can 
hear  the  Voice  of  America  telling  them  about 
debates  in  the  United  Nations  and  a  power 
failure  in  New  York  City. 

Everywhere  I  went  the  story  was  the  same- 
people  expect  things  to  be  different 

They  have  found  that  simple  Independence 
18  not  enough.  They  are  still  as  hungry 
and  sick  and  poor  and  Ullterate  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  colonialism. 

They  have  freedom,  but  now  they  want 
the  material  progress  that  freedom  has  meant 
for  the  West.  They  expect  a  better  life  for 
theinselves  and  certaUily  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

Theee  are,  we  must  agree,  legitimate  aspira- 
tions They  are  the  same  hopes  and  dreams 
which  inspired  the  men  who  settled  and 
built  this  country. 

But  these  aspirations  can  be  easily  twisted 

and  distorted  by  the  inflammatory  w^>pa- 

ganda  of  the  Communists.  *    •-    *— 

When  people  see  the  old  world  dying  and 

the   new   world   not  yet  bom,   when  their 


ambitions  continue  to  outran  the  proepecta 
of  fuimiment.  it  !•  little  wonder  that  cmn- 
munlsm  has  an  appeaL 

If  we  were  In  the  poeltloii  of  the  emerg- 
ing peoples  we  too  might  listen  with  fascina- 
tion If  men  came  to  us  and  said: 

"We  have  the  prescrlpUon  for  the  future; 
We  have  the  total  answer;  we  can  t^  you 
what  to  do;  because,  look,  we  have  alieadr 
done  It." 

This  simple  claim  to  know  the  answers  Is 
one  of  communism's  greatest  weapons— and 
one  which  we  In  the  West  must  not  under- 
estimate. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  whole  story.  The 
world  Is  much  more  complicated  than  a  bat- 
tle for  survival  between  capitalism  and  com- 
munism. 

For  one  thing,  the  confrontations  are  no 
longer  simply  that  of  east  versus  west,  but 
north  versus  south.  There  are  many  Issues 
between  the  highly  advanced  nations.  In- 
cluding the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  less  de- 
veloped nations. 

Last  year,  for  example,  some  75  under- 
developed nations — some  of  them  formally 
allied  with  the  West^Jolned  In  condemning 
both  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  foe 
their  restrictive  trade  policies. 

The  Industrialized  nations  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  their  declaration  charged,  are 
not  doing  enough  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  forces  of  discontent  which 
the  Communist  Chinese  have  set  about  to 
harness  to  their  purposes. 

Last  September  the  Chinese  Government 
Issued  an  article  by  Vice  Premier  Un  Plao 
which  articulated  a  strategy  of  global  guer- 
rilla warfare  in  which  the  emergent  nations 
of  the  world  would  surround,  isolate  and 
ultimately  annihilate  the  industrialized 
nations. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Chinese  did  not 
exempt  the  Rtisslans  from  this  fated  ex- 
tinction. 

As  instruments  of  thU  poUcy.  the  Chinese 
have  sought  to  recruit  not  Just  Marxists  but 
all  those  angry  men  and  women  who  seek  to 
tear  down  the  present  world  system. 

Call  them  what  you  may — Jacobins  or  an- 
archists or  ultras— they  dream  of  a  world 
tumed  upside  down  In  which  you  and  I  must 
come  to  them  to  beg  for  bread. 

In  other  words,  they  are  irreconcilable  to 
peaceful  change  and  progress. 

On  the  global  scene  today,  whole  naUons 
must  be  classified  as  IrreconcUable. 

Take,  for  example,  Indonesia.  It  U  not 
a  Communist  country.  In  fact,  in  recent 
months  more  than  100,000  CcHnmunists  have 
been  slaughtered  there. 

Yet  Indonesia  refuses  to  work  with  the 
West  or  with  the  World  Bank  or  with  the 
United  NaUons.  It  defaults  on  its  debts, 
menaces  Its  neighbors  militarily,  and  calls 
for  the  victory  of  the  new  emerging  forces 
over  the  old  established  forces. 

IndoneeU  is.  in  effect,  an  outlaw  on  the 
world  scene.     It  Is  an  irreconcilable 

This  leads  me  to  my  principal  theme  for 
this  evening:  The  central  purpose  of  Ameri- 
can policy— and  the  policy  of  the  West  in 
the  coming  decade— must  be  to  reconcile  the 
unreconciled  to  the  continued  validity  and 
viability  of  the  present  wca-ld  system. 

This  policy  must  be  pursued  in  several 
ways. 

First,  the  West  must  mainUln  the  military 
strength  to  contain  the  maverick  naUona 
We  must  be  able  to  deny  them  their  con- 
quests and  curb  their  ambitions. 

Finding  that  they  cannot  change  the 
world,  naUons  like  China  and  Indonesia  may 
some  day  come  to  accept  it— as  the  Soviet 
Union  has  come  to  accept  a  form  of  peaceful 
coexistence.  »«=««^ui 

Second,  the  West  must  be  willing  to  give 
a  stake  in  the  futiu*  of  our  system  to  those 
peoples  and  those  countries  which  now  stand 
outside  the  circle  of  prosperity 
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It  Is  to  this  end  that  our  foreign  asslat- 
ance  programs  must  be  aimed.  They  must 
be  geared  to  building  habits  of  economic  and 
•octal  responslbUlty  in  the  recipient  nation*. 
They  must  provide  emerging  peoples  with 
opportuniUes  for  self-help  and  self -achieve- 
ment in  an  environment  of  cooperation. 

Unfortunately,  our  farelg:n  aid  has  often 
fallen  short  of  these  objectives. 

Instead,  we  have  provided  gifts,  grants, 
and  soft-soft  loans  to  other  countries,  some- 
times on  the  grounds  that  they  would  never 
be  able  to  repay  normal  oommerclal  loans. 

Although  this  aid  was  vU^uaJly  a  handout, 
it  did  provide  certain  short-term  advantages. 
It  gave  our  Nation  a  measure  of  political 
leverage  to  further  American  foreign  policy 
interests  around  the  world. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  It  was  creating 
unhealthy  dependencies  and.  ultimately  ill 
wlU  on  the  part  of  the  recipients. 

Consider  for  example  the  bllUons  of  dol- 
lars In  military  and  economic  assistance 
which  the  United  States  lias  given  Pakistan 
in  order  to  hold  Its  allegiance  to  an  anU- 
Oommunist  alliance. 

Yet  today  Pakistan  Is  allying  Itself  on 
many  issues  with  Red  China  and  has  begun 
a  course  of  flirtation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well.  Furthermore — as  I  discovered  on  my 
recent  trip  to  Pakistan— anti-American  feel- 
ing is  running  high. 

Some  American  officials  stUl  believe  that 
our  aid  U  useful  only  insofar  as  It  advances 
particular  immediate  political  interests  of 
the  United  Statee. 

I  beUeve  this  pcdnt  of  view  is  traglcallv 
ahortilghted.  ^        ' 

American  aid  has  been  likened  to  a  doting 
mother-Ui-law  who  showers  presents  on  hw 
daughter  and  son-in-law  as  they  struggle  to 
get  a  start,  but  who  wants  to  tell  them  how 
to  run  their  household.  It's  not  long  before 
the  young  couple  teU  mother  where  she  and 
her  generosity  can  go. 

At  the  same  time.  I  do  not  subscribe  to 
the  extreme  opposite  point  of  view  that  the 
United  States  should  channel  most  of  its 
foreign  aid  through  the  United  Nations  or 
one  of  its  worldwide  agendee. 

By  adopting  this  approach  to  the  problem 
Of  aid.  our  Nation  wotild  loee  vlrtuaUy  all 
control  over  the  disposition  of  our  foreiim 
assistance  funds. 

Purtheimore.  lltUe  credit  would  accrue  to 
the  United  States  U  our  aid  was  part  of  a 
global  pool. 

It  is  my  beUef  tha*  there  is  a  practical 
middleground  In  this  controversy  which  de- 
serves serious  attention. 

I  propose  no  panacea— but  rather  an  ap- 
proach which  avoids  some  of  the  lees  de- 
sirable aspects  of  both  bilateral  and  uni- 
versally multilateral  assistance. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  United  States 
would  be  better  served  to  reduce  its  atten- 
tion to  the  shortrun  poUtlcal  advantages 
Of  aid  in  fuvor  otf  a  more  farslghted.  more 
businesslike  approach,  with  an  emphasis  on 
regional  arrangements. 

It  la  more  in  keeping  with  Justice  and 
human  respect  for  the  United  States  to  play 
toe  role  of  a  beneficent  banker— even  one 
who  makes  risky  loans  now  and  then— than 
to  be  typed  as  a  meddling  mother-in-law. 

Much  as  a  good  banker  seeks  to  advance 
the  economy  and  development  ot  his  com- 
munity, so  the  Umted  States  must  foster  the 
advancement  of  tlie  terribly  crowded  neigh- 
borhoods of  nations  in  the  world. 

But  the  United  States  cannot  take  up  tliU 
task  alone.  There  are  too  many  anguished 
cries  for  the  material  things  of  life  that  bet- 
ter health,  education,  and  mass  jM-oductlon 
have  made  available.  There  are  too  many 
desperate  pleas  for  JusUce  foe  any  ooo  na- 
tion to  wi; 

We  must,  therefore,  enlUt  the  hrtp  of  the 
other  industrial  states  in  sharing  the  bur- 
dens of  international  development. 
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One  effective  way  In  wblch  this  can  b«  ac- 
complished Is  through  regional  banking  ar- 
rangements. 

As  you  know,  one  such  bank — the  Inter- 
Atnerlcaa  Devetopment  Bank — ha«  be«n  In 
operation  for  more  than  6  years. 

This  institution  has  increasingly  assumed 
the  characterlsttOB  of  the  economic  and 
financial  center  of  the  hemisphere.  Created 
to  promote  the  eoonamlc  development  of 
Latin  America  In  19S9.  It  now  accounts  for 
more  than  one- fourth  of  the  International 
public  development  financing  channeled  to 
that  area. 

Last  year  an  African  Development  Bank 
was  formed.  And  now  Congress  Is  being 
asked  to  approve  an  authorization  of  1300 
million  for  an  Asian  Development  Bank. 

The  creation  of  these  regional  Banks  Is.  In 
my  view,  an  Inunensely  important  step  In 
the  right  direction. 

By  thus  Institutionalising  our  foreign  as- 
sistance we  convwt  it  from  the  "act  of  char- 
ity" to  an  act  ot  community  responsibility. 

Although  we  loat  some  short-range  diplo- 
matic leverage  by  channeling  our  fxinds 
through  such  a  Bank,  we  retain  a  strong 
voice  In  policy  through  weighted  voting  pro- 
cedures. 

And — more  Important — we  replace  Irritat- 
ing political  "atrtnga"  with  requirements  for 
sound  business  practices.  Project  Justifica- 
tions can  be  as  rlgoroxis  as  prudent  manage- 
nMnt  requires,  and  not  subject  to  the  whims 
of  foreign  leaders  whom  our  Oovernment 
wishes  to  woo  for  the  moment.  / 

Further,  theae  regional  Banks  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  are*  a  stake  In  their  own^fmure. 
They  themselvea  must  commit  resound  to 
these  institutions.  They  must  be  deter- 
mined to  join  in  cooperative  endeavors.  unit>^ — 
IBC  tlMtr  talents  and  resources  In  pursuit  of 
a  i*mKmiw\  vision  of  progress. 

It  la  my  hope  that  the  countries  ot  the 
Middle  Bast  will  soon  take  slmUar  steps 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  regional  Bank . 

Perhaps  It  might  also  be  practical  to  form 
•  special  regional  financial  Institution  to  aa- 
aUt  the  development  of  the  many  small  Is- 
lands of  the  South  Pacific.  The  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance — each  of 
wboBi  administers  territories  in  that  re- 
gion— might  take  the  lead  In  the  creation  of 
that  development  Bank 

Ultiinately,  perhaps.  It  might  be  posalble 
to  oontemplate  a  development  institution 
for  Bwtam  Kurope.  Such  an  arrangement 
floobt  !)•  a  powerful  means  of  ta-eaklng  down 
the  iron  Ourtailn. 

While  present  oondltlons  In  Europe  pre- 
duds  tbs  tmmedlato  prospects  ot  an  Bast- 
«m  ■upoym  Ossvlopment  Bank,  the  idea 
la  not  at  aU  farfetolied. 

Rumania,  for  ekample.  already  is  per- 
mitting private  Weatsm  investment  in  Its  In- 
diistrlal  dsvelopme&t  programs.  Other  bloc 
oountrlea  may  ahortly  foUow  s\ilt.  If  Wast- 
•m  Investins&t  In  ■uttsm  European  econ- 
omies bsoonas  oommon,  there  would  be  fer- 
tile ground  far  a  regional  bank. 

Through  such  regional  bodies,  poor  nations 
and  poor  peofWe  can  realize  their  stake  In  the 
peaceful  progrtss  ot  the  present  world  system. 
They  can  look  forward  to  the  material  pros- 
perity which  the  technological  revolution  has 
put  within  the  reach  of  all  mankind. 

In  this  way.  certainly,  we  in  the  West  can 
bsip  to  reconcile  the  unreconciled  and  there- 
by help  Insure  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
world  for  decades  to  oome. 

In  ooncludlnf ,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that 
^are  will  always  be  a  need  for  btla«eral 
*w*gT^  i^-  &it  we  must  see  clearly  the 
ksstc  inoompatumity  of  seeking  both  abort- 
range  poltttoal  advantage  and  a  ocnunlt- 
■Mot   to  laag-rmaga   Intemauonal   develop- 


Today  we  must  revive  that  same  spirit  U 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  ot  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  the  problem  of  our  obligations 
to  the  underdeveloped  world. 

In  so  doing — It  shoiild  be  noted — we  sbaJl 
expand  otir  own  prosperity  and  well-being 
By  building  the  purchasing  power  of  the  de- 
veloping nations,  we  incrsaae  world  ooDsump- 
tlon  and  create  a  global  ecooomy  lees  sub- 
ject to  fluctatlons  and  depressions.  Thus, 
our  own  economy  benefits. 

As  British  Boonomlst  Barbara  Ward  has 
said  so  well,  one  of  the  most  vivid  proofs 
that  there  Is  a  moral  governance  to  the  uni- 
verse Is  the  fact  that  when  men  or  govern - 
menu  work  Intelligently  and  farslghtedly  for 
the  good  of  others,  they  achlve  their  own 
prosperity  too. 

Let  us  resolve,  therefore,  that  In  the  dec- 
ades to  come,  we  shall  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  revolutionary  change  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  vision  which  has  been  given  to  us 
as  sons  of  freedom  and  Inheritors  of  the 
bounty  of  God.  . 


I  believe  we  saw  this  clearly  when  we  cre- 
ated tbs  UacsbAU  plan,  mud  through  oar  gen- 
moaiXj  and  isadsnhlp  sasiBtMl  the  Atteatlc 
B*Uooa  to  amr  hslg^ta  ot  prosperity. 


Speech   by   Speaker   McCormack   to   the 
Panel  on  Sciences  and  Technology 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  31. 1966 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
opening  session  of  the  seventh  meeting  of 
the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics on  January  25,  our  beloved  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack. 
Joined  with  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
HtncPHREY  in  delivering  opening  remarks 
that  truly  set  the  tone  and  character  of  a 
highly  productive  3-day  meeting. 

As  I  am  sure  most  of  his  colleagues 
know,  John  McCormack  for  many  years 
has  concerned  himself  deeply  with  the 
scientific  and  technological  progress  of 
this  coimtry,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
role  of  Government  In  support  of  scien- 
tific research  and  development.  As  most 
of  you  know,  he  was  a  principal  architect 
of  the  1958  Space  Act  that  created  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admln- 
tstration.  It  has  been  through  his  wis- 
dom and  foresight  that  the  House  has 
been  able  to  achieve  Ita  present  leader- 
ship In  the  policy  decisions  of  Govern- 
ment leading  to  our  unprecedented  sci- 
entific and  technological  strength. 

It  Is  indeed  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
Include  In  the  Rkcord  today  the  remarks 
of  Speaker  McCormack,  which  so  clearly 
outline  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
and  its  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology ; 
RntAKKs  or  Sfsakes  John  W.  McCormack, 

Smrarm  ICcKmto.  Pamv.  on  Scitmck  and 

Tkhwoloot,  Jamuart  25,  19W 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  to  b«  here  at  the 
opening  of  the  seventh  meeting  of  the  Panel 
on  Science  and  Tschnology,  and  to  be  part 
o*  such  distinguished  company. 

Meetings  such  as  this  one  are  very  Impor- 
tant to  the  leadership  of  the  country  and  to 
the  future  progress  of  our  people.  This  Is 
especially  true  In  view  of  the  vast  and  con- 
stantly expanding  fund  of  knowledge  we  are 
acquiring  through  our  national  scientific  re- 
search and  deveioptnent  programs. 


I  have  a  deep  satisfaction  in  the  role  the 
Congress,  and  particularly  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has 
played  In  bringing  into  reality  the  tremen- 
dous results  that  have  come  from  the  great 
scientific  and  reeearch  development  efforts 
now  underway  in  the  United  States.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  without  the  sup- 
port, the  faith,  and  confidence  of  Congress 
In  our  scientific  and  technological  commu- 
nities this  meeting  would  probably  not  have 
taken  place. 

The  revolution  In  science  that  has  pro- 
gressed with  fantastic  rapidity  In  the  past 
20  years  has  Impacted  to  some  degree 
upon  almost  every  htiman  activity  In  which 
people  of  our  times  are  engaged.  The  Im- 
pact upon  this  and  future  generations  has 
been  so  profound  that  It  Is  Impossible  at 
this  point  In  time  to  perceive  clearly  all  the 
critical  decisions  of  the  past  both  In  Con- 
gress and  In  the  executive  department  that 
hare  lead  to  our  present  level  of  scientific 
confidence  and  achievement. 

The  Federal  Government  will  support  re-  "> 
search  and  development  during  this  fiscal 
year  to  the  extent  of  approximately  tl6 
billion.  Its  rate  of  expendltxire  has  been  In- 
creasing year  by  year  and  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  the  development  of  our  scientific 
power  as  we  know  it.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  evaluating  the  need  for  such 
support  and  providing  prudently  the  funds 
needed  to  carry  on  the  many,  many  prograjns 
presently  underway  In  every  Oovernment 
agency. 

This  committee  was  created  by  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  In  the  House  by  our  very 
distinguished  majority  leader,  Carl  B. 
Albhit,  who  Is  also  a  very  Important  member 
of  the  committee.  The  House,  In  Its  collec- 
tive wlRdom.  derived  from  years  of  experi- 
ence m  supporting  scientific  research  in  the 
Government,  clearly  saw  to  the  need  for  a 
standing  committee  to  oversee  the  rapidly 
growing  Involvement  of  Government  In  re- 
search and  development.  This  meeting  today 
Is  in  a  real  sense  a  manifestation  of  that 
wisdom. 

I  am  very  proud  of  this  committee.  I  was 
a  member  of  It  for  some  years  before  my 
duties  as  Speaker  forced  me  to  relinquish  my 
chair.  But  In  spirit  I  still  remain  a  member 
of  this  committee  because  I  feel  a  deep  sense 
of  association,  over  many  years  In  Congress 
with  the  problems  and  difficult  decisions  it 
faces  year  after  year.  To  my  mind,  the 
Judgments  and  decisions  of  this  committee 
pertaining  to  our  naUonal  scientific  vigor 
carry  with  th«n  a  most  significant  Impor- 
tance to  the  future  strength  and  growth  of 
our  countxy.  The  welfare  of  the  American 
people,  the  dynamic  progress  of  our  economy 
and  the  leadership  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment in  our  struggle  to  maintain  a  peaceful 
world  will  all  be  Infiuenced  by  the  work  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
Therefore.  It  U  entirely  fitting  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Panel  on  Science  and  Technology 
Include  outstanding  men  of  orur  times  from 
other  coimtrtee,  especially  those  nations  to 
which  our  past  history  has  been  so  intimately 
Involved  and  with  which  our  future  Is  closely 
bound.  The  language  of  science  Is  truly  an 
International  dialog,  transcending  In  Its 
nature  all  parochial  attitudes  and  partisan 
policies.  Science  seeks  the  truth,  and  It  is 
the  truth  of  our  material  world  that  we 
attempt  In  every  waking  moment  to  recog- 
nize and  understand.  This  Is  a  most  difficult 
task  for  men  to  whom  millions  of  people  look 
for  correctness  in  Judgment  and  wisdom  in 
decision. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  great  honor  to 
be  present  this  mcmlng  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  with  my  colleagues 
ot  the  oommlttee,  and  with  distinguished 
•cientisU  and  engtneers. 


February  7,  1966 

Dan  Jet»ee 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  oowNKmcoT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Football  Coaches  Association 
recently  Installed  Daniel  Jessee  to  be  Its 
new  president,  the  first  Connecticut  and 
small  college  coach  to  be  given  this  honor. 
I  have  spo.:en  earlier  of  the  career  which 
brought  him  to  this  peak.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  present  at  a  reception  held 
by  his  fellow  small  college  and  high 
school  coaches  of  Connecticut,  and  I  in- 
sert an  accoimt  of  that  fellowship  and 
comradeship  at  the  meeting  which  was 
held  here  In  Washington  to  be  added  to 
the  Record. 

This  account  is  written  by  Bill  Garrett 
of  the  Gannett  News  Bureau,  and  demon- 
strates the  warm  friendship  which  all  in 
Connecticut  feel  for  Dan  Jessee: 
TRiNmrs  Ma.  Jessxx  Gois  to  Washington 
(By  WlUlam  A.  Garrett) 
Washington,  D.C— Every  Nutmegger  with 
a  warm  spot  for  football — from  the  Governor 
on  down— told  Dan  Jessee  last  night  how 
fortunate  Trinity  College  and  Connecticut 
were  that  he  elected  to  go  Bast  rather  than 
sUy  West  years  ago. 

The  Trinity  coach — formally  Prof.  Daniel 
Jessee— received  the  acodade  on  the  eve  of 
his  Installation  as  president  of  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association,  at  a  reception 
put  on  by  Connecticut  college  and  high 
school  coaches. 

This  noon  Jeesee  and  some  colleagues  were 
to  lunch  with  President  Johnson  at  the 
White  House. 

It  was  Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey  who  pointed 
up  in  a  dtaUon  presented  to  Jessee  by  Don 
Russell  of  Weeleyan  the  goot:  fortune  that 
accrued  to  Connecticut  when  Jessee  left  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  he  already  had  demon- 
strated his  prowess  as  athlete  and  mentor. 
Looking  on  were  scores  of  football's  finest 
from  admiring  State  colleagues  to  national 
figures  such  as  Syracuse's  Ben  Schwartz- 
walder.  Penn  State's  Rip  Engle.  Otto  Graham 
of  Coast  Guard,  Army's  PaiU  Dletzel  and 
Bddle  Enoe  of  Montreal  Loyola,  a  Unlversltv 
of  Connecticut  product. 

Representative  Emilio  Q.  Daodario  Demo- 
crat of  Hartford,  a  Uttle  All-America  back 
at  Wesleyan,  added  to  the  applause.  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoff.  Democrat  of  Hartf^d 
had  conunended  Jessee  earUer.  Joe  Fontana 
of  Southlngton,  who  chaired  the  event 
lauded  Jessee  as  one  of  sports'  "moBt  fierce 
competitors." 

Jessee  wUl  be  APCA's  first  ConnecUcut  and 
■mall  college  president.  Dempsey  cited  the 
coach's  record  of  144  victories  to  74  defeats 
and  7  ties,  and  hU  4  perfect  seasons. 

The  Governor  saluted  Jessee  as  "a  man 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  well-being  and  bet- 
terment of  IntercoUegUte  sporU."  Karl 
Kurth.  Trinity  line  coach  who  U  to  succeed 
Ray  OosUng  as  athletic  director  at  the  col- 
lege. Introduced  OosUng  at  a  brief  ceremony 
Jessees  wUe.  Charlotte,  also  was  acclaimed 
for  her  contribution  to  the  coach's 
achievements. 

Weaver  High's  Edward  T  Knurek  presented 
matched  luggage  to  Jessee.  There  also  were 
comments  from  Trinity  Dean  Bob  Vogel 
Fred  Ton«l,  of  New  York,  called  the  col-' 
lege's  most  loyal  fan.  and  George  Ferris,  iU 
most  loyal  alumnus. 

Also  there  were  Wesleyan 's  Norm  Daniels, 
Hugh   McCurdy,   lu   athleUc   director,   and 


Walno  Plllback.  of  Mlddletown  High.  Jesse 
Dow  repn-esented  southern  Connecticut,  and 
BUI  Moors  and  BUI  Lollca  were  from  cen- 
tral Connecticut.  Tom  Ktily,  ot  Manchester, 
was  among  the  footbaU  editors  on  hand! 
and  Tom  Monahan,  athletic  director  at 
Bristol,  and  Connecticut's  Bob  Engels  were 
among  other  well-wishers. 

Pern  Tetreau,  of  Fairfield,  spoke  for  the 
Connecticut  Football  Coaches  Association, 
which  he  heads.  Connecticut's  J.  Orleans 
Christian,  newly  Inducted  into  the  College 
Baseball  Hall  oX  Fame,  shared  the  throng's 
congratulations.  'Tm  pretty  proud,"  said 
Christian— of  both  his  and  Jeseee's  honors. 


election  day  in  June;  stronger  code  of  ethics; 
presidential  preference  primaries;  legiaiatuiw 
to  at  last  raUfy  the  16th  amendment-  pre- 
serve our  great  natural  resources;  program 
to  discourage  dropouU  in  schools;  State  aid 
to  public  museums;  create  statewide  recre- 
ation department;  bonus  for  Korean  vet- 
erans; increase  teachers  salaries;  more  and 
better  aid  to  the  aged  and  mentelly  111; 
3 -day- weekend  plan  to  celebrate  all  holidays 
except  religious  holidays;  help  migrant  work- 
ers; stronger  law  against  dope  peddlers;  and 
nnally,  that  a  printed  verbatim  record  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  State  legislature 
be  made,  and  be  made  available  to  the 
public." 


Affiliated  Yonng  Democrats,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  State  Call  for  Positive  Democratic 
Leadership  in  the  New  York  State 
Lesrislatnre 


Diseases  Aren't  Cured  by  TreaHng  Symp- 
toms— A  Responsible  Student  Speaks 
Out  on  Vietnam  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NIW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREKKNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harold 
R.  Moskovit,  president  of  the  Affiliated 
Young  Democrats,  made  the  following 
announcement: 

The  state  legislative  committee  of  the 
Affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York,  at 
a  meeting  held  on  January  8.  1966.  at  the 
Hotel  PlccadUly  in  New  York  City,  called 
for  active  and  poelUve  leadership  of  Demo- 
crats  In  the  assembly  and  State  senate  with 
full  responslbUlty  to  aU  the  people  of  the 
State  to  assure  reelection  In  1966. 

The  organization  expects  its  legislative 
program  for  1966  to  be  introduced  in  the 
State  legislature  by  their  22  members  in 
the  State  senate  of  which  the  chairman 
Is  Senator  Samuel  L.  Greenberg,  of 
Brooklyn,  and  their  47  members  in  the 
assembly,  of  which  the  chairman  is  As- 
semblyman Daniel  M.  Kelly,  of  New 
York  County. 
Their  legislative  program  follows: 
We  demand  a  bipartisan  committee  In 
State  and  New  York  City  to  set  up  a  long- 
range  tax  program  for  26  years  and  not  the 
yearly  rush  for  expediency. 

We  urge  the  legislators  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing program  which  we  consider  Impor- 
tant to  the  weUare  of  the  people  of  this  State 
and  pledge  ourselves  to  devote  every  efTort 
to  the  enactment  thereof;  to  wit: 

"Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years;  primary 
election  for  all  State  officers;  adopt  new  code 
of  New  York  City  Air  PoUutlon  Control 
Board  for  cleaner  air;  more  housing;  perma- 
nent personal  registration  be  made  state- 
wide, with  two  changes,  (1)  must  vote  at 
two  consecutive  national  elections  and  (2) 
do  not  have  to  reregister  if  voter  moves  within 
same  county;  vote  at  18  years;  stop  tum- 
stUe  JusUce  by  recodifying  the  statutes  as 
they  relate  to  Juveniles,  with  uniformity  of 
Federal  and  State  laws;  more  vocational 
camps,  rehabllltaUon  and  training  centers, 
2  voting  days  for  national  elecUona,  first 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in  November;  more 
State  aid  to  education;  extend  ban  on  racial 
discrimination  in  housing;  protection 
against  slum  landlords;  create  more  Judge- 
ships; legalise  off-track  betting  by  referen- 
dum; raise  minimum  wage  to  •  150  an  hour; 
mandatory  free  tuition  at  all  State  and  city 
universities  and  all  community  colleges: 
outlaw  boxing;   permanent  spring  primary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
all  the  dissensions  and  the  violence  on 
our  campuses  today,  unfortunately  the 
voice  of  the  dissenter  gets  the  most  pub- 
licity. The  voice  of  the  falrmlnded.  In- 
telligent, and  responsible  student  is  sel- 
dom seen  on  TV  or  printed  in  the  news- 
papers. 

This  article  written  by  Richard  Rus- 
sell, a  student  in  his  junior  year  at  Wis- 
consin State  University— Eau  Claire  and 
appearing  in  the  Spectator,  the  student 
newspaper  Is  one  of  the  best  appraisals 
of  the  Vietnam  war  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
lea^aies: 

Diseases  Aren't  CutxD  bt  IHeatiko 
Stuftous 
(About  the  Author.— A  2V4-year  veteran 
of  the  Spectator  staff.  Richard  Russell  has 
closely  pursued  the  development  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  through  extensive  dally  reading. 

("America  can't  keep  playing  diplomacy  to 
please  countries  like  the  Upper  Volta  Repub- 
lic. It's  about  time  our  Government  realised 
that.  If  we  dont  act  in  our  own  self-interest, 
no  one  else  wiU  do  It  for  us."  Russell  says 

(Russell's  article  Is  the  first  on  "The  Soap- 
box." a  page  of  opinion  and  depth  reporting 
which  wlU  be  featured  throughout  the  year.) 
(By  Richard  Russell) 
Take  an  area  of  40  million  people  and 
284,000  square  miles  (about  the  same  as  Wis- 
consin, Michigan.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Kentucky).  Give  It  a  steady  temperature  of 
70-plu8  degrees  and  a  summer  rainy  season 
which  yields  80  Inches  of  preclpltaUon  an- 
nually (much  Uke  southern  Florida).  Run 
a  mountain  range  of  9,000  feet  (Uke  Oregon's 
Cascades)  through  the  middle  of  it,  and 
cover  the  rest  with  densely  overgrown  swamp- 
land (like  Louisiana's) . 

Attack  the  InhabltanU  with  200,000  naUve 
guerrillas  and  respond  with  200,000  foreign 
mercenaries.  You  now  have  a  recipe  for  war 
In  Indochina. 

The  people  of  the  peninsula  are  largely  a 
mixture  of  the  Indonesians  of  the  south 
and  the  Chinese  of  the  north — whence  the 
Indochlnese.  They  had  a  flourishing  dvlliaa- 
tlon  of  their  own  between  600  and  1750  AD. 
The  Khmers,  as  they  then  called  themselves, 
had  their  capital  and  chief  reUglous  center 
In  the  city  of  Angkor.  The  recenUy  discov- 
ered ruins  of  the  Angkor  Wat  (temple)  indi- 
cate a  high  level  of  architectural  development 
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But  buddhiam  and  Inner  political  conflict 
combined  to  destroy  the  Kbmers.  »nd  tbe 
region  underwent »  period  of  regression  until 
reaw&kened  by  Rench  coIonlaJ  forces.  Be- 
tween 1869  and  IB98,  Trance  occupied  tbs 
splinter  states  of  Cambodia,  Laos.  ObdUn 
Cblna.  Annam.  and  Tonkin.  CXxhln  Cblna 
was  made  a  colony;  tbe  rest  were  pro- 
tectorates. 

France  ImptroTed  the  region  somewbAt, 
with  roads,  baxbors.  and  commerce  but  kept 
a  firm  hand  on  the  controls  of  government. 
The  native  rulers  were  allowed  to  continue, 
but  they  had  only  nominal  power.  Prance 
operated  Indochina  as  a  monopoly. 

There  was  considerable  resentment  built 
up  against  thU  attitude  of  the  French  by 
the  time  World  War  n  started.  When  Vichy 
«  France  ceded  control  of  Indochina  to  the 
tyrannical  Japanese,  resentment  continued 
to  mount.  After  Japan  had  loet  the  war. 
Franco  had  difficulty  reasserting  lu  terri- 
torial claim  because  of  Increasing  pressure 
from  Indochlnese  nationalists. 

THX   MKD    ICENACK 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  us  look  at  another 
time  and  another  place.  Back  In  1017.  while 
Oermany  was  at  war  with  the  world,  a  revo- 
lution broke  out  In  Russia  against  the  op- 
pressive regime  of  CCar  Nicholas  tL  Nicholas 
was  defeated,  deposed,  and  later  killed.  A 
democratic  government  lasted  only  a  few 
months  before  Bolsheviks  led  by  Nikolai 
Lenin  and  Leon  Trotsky  overthrew  It  for 
their  own  Communist  regime. 

The  Communists  also  g&inM  control  of 
Estoola.  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Mongolia,  and 
parts  of  Finland  and  Japan.  World  War  II 
presented  them  with  an  opportunity  to  seize 
OBsctaoslovakla,  Rumania.  Albania.  Bulgaria, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia.  East  Germany,  and 
Bast  Austria. 

In  1947  they  saw  another  opportunity. 
The  world  was  weary  of  war.  and  dismissed 
and  rebellion  In  China  as  insignificant.  It 
was  really  a  pntnmunlst  invasion.  In  3  years. 
Red  leader  Mao  T»e-t\mg  bad  driven  the  na- 
tionalist forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  onto  the 
Island  at  Taiwan,  thus  bringing  Into  the 
Communist  fold  the  most  populous  nation 
on  earth. 

In  later  years,  the  world  has  seen  commu- 
nism expand  into  North  Korea.  Tibet,  Bast 
Congo,  and  Cuba,  with  Influence  In  Egypt. 
Algeria,  Guinea.  Indonesia,  and  any  number 
of  South  American  nations. 

RO    STHIKES 

In  all  their  gains,  the  Communists  never 
once  won  a  democratic  election.  Their  only 
loss-was  Bast  Austria,  when  that  naUon  was 
neutraltced.  Tugoslavla.  although  pursuing 
lU  own  course  under  Josef  Tito,  remains 
firmly  Communist. 

Returning  to  the  Indochina  of  1947.  we 
find  that  France  had  granted  greater  auton- 
omy to  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Cochin  China. 
Annam.  and  Tonkin  had  been  combined  Into 
the  single  country  of  Vietnam.  All  thr«e 
nations  w«re  undergoing  Tery  gradual 
emancipation. 

But  some  Indochlnese  could  not  wait.  Na- 
tlonaUst  forces  demanded  inunedlate  sover- 
atcnty.  Rebellions  flared.  The  French  rot- 
"*        Legion    busied    itself    with    brush    flre 


During  thU  period,  the  expansionist  Mao 
met  Vietnam's  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  a  leader  wbo. 
like  Mao  himself,  vas  a  self-made  man  of 
great  personal  appeal  and  considerable  mili- 
tary ability.  With  Mao's  support.  Ho  organ- 
ised the  Immodestly  named  Vletmlnh,  mas- 
queraded as  a  natlonaUst  to  solicit  support, 
and  launched  a  vicious  guerrilla  war  against 
French  rule  In  Indochina. 

As  this  war  drew  international  attention. 
VS.  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulls* 
recognised  the  scope  of  the  problem:  -The 
propagandists  of  Red  China  and  Ruosia  maks 
U  apparent  that  their  purpose  Is  to  domi- 
nate all   ot  southeast  AsU   •    •    •   t^e  so- 


called  rice  boiwl  which  halpa  to  feed  the 
densely  populated  region  that  extends 
from  India  to  Japan.  It  la  rich  In  many 
raw  materlala,  such  as  tin.  o<l,  rubber,  and 
iron  ore." 

Unfortunately  for  the  French  colonial 
forces,  they  placed  too  many  eggs  in  oce 
basket.  When  that  basket — the  heavily 
fortified  bastion  at  Dlenblenphu — was 
crushed  by  the  Vletmlnh  on  May  7.  1954, 
the  end  was  In  sight. 

By  an  agreement  of  the  major  powers  at 
G«ieva.  JiUy  31,  1954.  Independence  from 
France  was  granted  to  Laos.  Cambodia,  and 
Vietnam,  and  the  latter  was  pxirtltloned 
along  the  17th  parallel.  The  northern  zone, 
capltaled  at  Hanoi,  went  to  Ho.  The  south 
had  a  West-oriented  native  government.  A 
plebiscite  was  to  be  held  in  both  zones  In 
July  1956  to  determine  If  the  country  should 
be  reunified.  However,  Red-hating  South 
Vietnamese  Premier  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  flatly 
refused  to  believe  that  the  Communists 
would  permit  a  free  vote.  In  July  1955  he 
virtually  eliminated  any  chance  of  hold- 
ing elections,  and  the  country  has  been  di- 
vided ever  since. 

THE   WADING  CAME 

To  prevent  further  Communist  Incursions 
into  southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  has 
Joined  In  defensive  alliances  with  Japan,  Aus- 
tralia, the  Philippine  Republic.  New  Zealand, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Pakistan,  and  Thai- 
land. This  has  not  prevented  the  Pathet  Lao 
from  taking  over  half  of  Laos  and  forcing  the 
rest  to  be  neutralized.  It  has  not  prevented 
wavering  toward  communism  by  Cambodia's 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk.  It  has  not  pre- 
vented the  VIetcong  from  wreaking  destruc- 
tions over  all  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  has  200.000  troops  In 
Vietnam,  and  will  double  that  number  bv 
years  end  It  has  the  7th  Fleet  and 
heavy  air  support.  It  has  the  aid  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government.  Yet  It  has 
not  stopped  the  VIetcong. 

When  the  Cong  Is  exhausted.  It  slips  back 
Into  the  rain  forest.  When  It  Is  defeated. 
It  recruits  In  North  Vietnam.  When  It  Is 
hungry.  It  terrorizes  vlUagee.  When  It  Is 
Ul-equlpped,  It  ships  In  supplies  along  the 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail. 

Who  remembers  the  strategic  hamle>t? 
Last  year,  the  United  States  reverted  to  the 
medieval  system  of  fortifying  hamlets,  send- 
ing the  villagers  out  to  Work  by  day,  and 
locking  them  behind  barbed  wire  at  night. 
Horrlfled  French  officials  pointed  out  that 
Dlenblenphu  was  no  more  than  a  large  "stra- 
tegla  hamlet."  After  losing  several  villager, 
the  United  States  conceded. 

Who  remembers  the  "advisers"?  This  was 
Americas  title  for  the  40.000  troops  It  had 
stationed  In  Vietnam  before  1965.  They  are 
now  combatants. 

Who  remembers  the  American  promise  not 
to  bomb  In  Laos?  South  Vietnamese  I»re- 
mler  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  revealed  recently  that 
the  United  States  has  been  doing  so  for  over 
a  year. 

All  these  incldenU  are  Indications  that  the 
war  Is  escalaUng.  The  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted now  to  war.  and  war  It  must  fight  to 
the  logical  end.  But,  as  any  physician  will 
testify.  In  fighting  a  disease,  one  does  not 
treat  the  symptom;  one  treats  the  cause. 
We  must  circumvent  the  symptom — the 
VIetcong — and  strike  dlrecUy  at  the  cause — 
Red  China.  And  we  must  not  stop  until  the 
disease  Is  totally  exterminated. 

"War  U  hell,"  remarked  Gen  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman,  and  Benjamin  Franklin 
agreed.  "There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad 
peace." 

Then  why  are  wars  fought?  In  naming 
Gen.  William  Westmoreland  "Man  of  the 
Year.-  Time  quoted  Winston  Churchill: 
-Nothing  le  worse  than  war?  Dishonor  la 
«<orae  than  war.  Slavery  is  worse  than  war. 
Obarchlll-B  was  the  view  of  tbe  moralist. 


A  more  expedient  comment  was  that  of 
Adolf  Hitler:  'The  victor  will  not  be  asked 
afterward  whether  he  told  the  truth  or  not. 
In  starting  and  waging  a  war  It  Is  not  right 

that   matters   but   victory. '■     Hitler's  goal 

you     will     recall,     was     lebenraum — llrtng 
space — for  his  supposedly  master  race. 

CHINA    CHOKES 

Germany  could  not  possibly  have  needed 
lebensraum  In  1933  as  badly  as  Red  China 
needs  It  now.  A  land  choked  with  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  people,  China  has  run 
out  of  room.  food,  and  time.  There  Is  no 
place  to  go  but  south.  The  Russian  tundra 
to  the  north  Is  as  uninviting  as  the  Himala- 
yan Mountains  to  the  west.  Japan,  Taiwan, 
and  India  are  already  crowded  and  facing 
problems  of  their  own.  China  must  look  to 
the  south. 

If  Vietnam  falls,  communism  will  have 
taken  one  more  step  toward  Its  goal  of  world 
domination.  As  mentioned  earlier,  only  East 
Austria  has  even  been  reclaimed  from  the 
Reds.  In  all  other  disputes,  the  Commu- 
nists have  won,  not  by  elections  but  by 
subterfuge  or  by  force.  As  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
remarks  In  "Masters  of  Deceit,"  f Lenin]  held 
that  here  could  be  no  permanent  coexistence 
between  Communists  and  non-Communists. 
The  latter  must  be  liquidated,  by  force  If 
necessary." 

This  Is  especially  true  of  China,  which  Is 
pressed  by  a  severe  food  shortage,  while  the 
Indochlnese  countries  are  so  well  supplied 
with  rice  that  they  export  It.  Mere  lives 
mean  nothing  to  Red  China,  which  has  seen 
great  purges,  widespread  epidemics,  and 
countless  starvations.  In  fact,  a  war  would 
serve  to  cut  down  on  the  burgeoning  Chi- 
nese population.  It  would  also  provide  the 
government  with  an  explanation  of  the  footl, 
medicine,  and  housing  shortage.  Quite  lit- 
erally, the  Chinese  have  nothing  to  lose  by 
going  to  war. 

With  the  United  SUtes  pushing  up  from 
the  south  and  Red  China  pushing  down 
from  the  north,  a  conflict  Is  Inevitable.  The 
big  problem  erf  the  Chinese  Is  time.  Right 
now  they  could  fight  a  war  but  could  not 
win  one.  They  must  liml^thelr  actions  to 
so-caUed  conventional  warfare,  fought  by 
proxy  In  Vietnam. 

But  their  day  Is  coming.  Not  until  late 
In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1960  did  Can- 
didate John  F.  Kenendy  mention,  even 
briefly,  the  posslbUlty  that  Red  China  might 
have  an  atomic  bomb  In  the  works.  Up  to 
that  time,  their  sole  nuclear  capacity  had 
'  been  a  small,  tame  reactor  given  them  by 
the  Russians  In  1958.  Yet.  on  October  17, 
1964.  Red  China  exploded  a  small  atomic 
bomb  at  Lop  Nor  In  Slnklang  Province. 

Current  predictions  are  that  the  Red 
Chinese  will  have  a  stock  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  that  the  primitive  capacity  to  deliver 
them  to  American  shores  by  1973.  The  worst 
part  of  it  U  explained  by  Dr.  Ralph  E.  Lapp 
in  bis  Life  arUcle,  '"nie  Nuclear  Power  of 
China":  "China  can.  In  a  very  few  years,  be- 
come the  most  dangerous  nuclear  power  of  all 
•  •  •  because  they  do  not  seem  to  undrr- 
stand  nuclear  war  and  therefore  may  not 
be  rationally  deterred  frojn  starting  one." 

He  lists  three  facts  which  delude  China  Into 
believing  It  would  survive  a  nuclear  war. 
First,  they  have  more  people;  thus  more 
would  survive.  Second,  only  one  Chinese  in 
seven  lives  In  the  relatively  vulnerable  cities: 
hence  the  population  Is  harder  to  hit.  Third, 
because  of  the  backward  Industrial  and 
transport  facilities  lu  China,  there  is  less 
to  rebuild. 

Dr.  Lapp  continues  to  show  that  such  sur- 
vival would  In  fact  be  almost  Impossible: 
"The  Strategic  Air  Command  has  hundreds 
o*  B-53  bombers,  each  erf  which  can  carry  two 
36-megaton  bombs  In  Its  belly — the  equiva- 
lent o<  to  million  tons  of  TNT  •  •  •.  A  single 
3iy-inegaton  bomb  U  a  fearful  Instrument 
of  destruction.    It  la  IMO  tlmee  more  power- 
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ful  than  the  bomb  which  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima.  The  blast  wave  from  one  such 
bomb  would  destroy  almost  all  Chinese  hous- 
ing over  an  area  of  250  square  miles.  Within 
this  area  fatallUee  would  be  80  percent 
•  •  •.  The  fallout  from  a  single  25-megaton 
bomb  can  coat  15,000  square  miles  with  a 
residue  of  lethal  radioactivity  •  •  •.  We 
can  conclude  that  almost  half  a  billion  peo- 
pie  would  die.  Immediately  or  In  a  few  weeks, 
because  of  a  bomber  strike  of  400  25-mega- 
ton bombs." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  bombers  are  be- 
ing phased  out  of  the  American  defense  set- 
up In  favor  of  missiles.  But  tbe  missiles, 
because  they  must  be  relatively  light  to  con- 
serve on  fuel,  have  warheads  of  only  one 
megaton.  By  1972.  thU  will  be  our  sole  re- 
taliatory defense.  A  missile  attack  on  China 
would  barely  achieve  a  fifth  of  the  results  of 
a  bomber  strike. 

Furthermore,  the  Chinese  army  and  navy 
are  now  limited  In  their  mobility.  This  will 
not  be  the  case  by  1972,  given  5  years  of  war- 
time crash  production  of  airplanes,  weapons, 
and  missiles. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  few  people  can  bring 
themselves  to  believe  that  China  fully  In- 
tends war.  Eugene  Burdlck  and  William 
Lederer  have  taken  extensive  stock  of  Par 
Eastern  communism.  In  "The  Ugly  Amer- 
ican" they  show  UJ3.  Ambassador  to  Sarkhan, 
Gilbert  MacWhlte.  as  a  well-meaning  diplo- 
mat. He  is  shocked  to  discover  that  his 
trusted  houseboy  knows  English  and  has 
been  relaying  secret  Information  to  the  Com- 
munists. MacWhlte  concluded:  "There  was 
a  strain  of  coldness,  an  element  of  finality, 
about  the  whole  thing  he  had  never  encoun- 
tered before.  Politics  In  Asia  were  played  for 
total  stakes." 

Total  stakes.  America  cannot  play  for 
less.  Nlcolo  MachlevelU  summed  up  the  al- 
ternatives: "There  are  two  ways  of  contest- 
ing, the  one  by  the  law,  the  other  by  force, 
but  because  the  first  Is  frequently  not  suf- 
ficient. It  Is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
second." 

BTRXKE  FIRST,  PAT  LATEK 

There  are  14  cities  In  Communist  China 
with  a  population  over  a  million.  They  are 
also  centers  of  production  and  transporta- 
tion. If  the  United  States  attacks  these  cities 
now,  it  can,  with  a  minlmiim  of  loss,  cripple 
China's  war  capabUltlee.  A  few  extra  bombs 
could  take  out  of  commission  the  troop  cen- 
ters, the  uranium  plant,  and  the  navy  yards. 

But  the  United  States  has  always  pledged 
not  to  strike  first.  Machlavelll  had  the  an- 
swer to  that,  too:  "A  wise  lord  cannot,  nor 
ought  he  to,  keep  faith  when  such  observance 
may  be  turned  against  him,  and  when  the 
reasons  thet  caused  him  to  pledge  It  exist 
no  longer.  If  men  were  entirety  good,  this 
precept  woiild  not  hold,  but  because  they 
are  bad.  [a  prince  is]  not  bound  to  observe 
them." 

To  satisfy  the  queasy,  we  may  borrow  a 
page  from  the  technique  book  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler. Before  attacking  Poland  in  1939.  Ger- 
man troops  captured  their  own  radio  station 
at  Glelwltz,  broadcast  a  message  in  Polish 
announcing  a  PolUh  attack,  shot  a  few  Po- 
lish prisoners  dressed  as  German  soldiers, 
and  left.  If  the  thought  of  Poland  attack- 
ing German  weren't  bo  Uughable.  the  trick 
nught  have  succeeded.  It  wasn't  until  after 
the  war  that  soUd  evidence  of  the  German 
deception  was  discovered. 

No  such  ludlcrlty  exlsto  in  the  Far  East. 
A  highly  plausible  attack  on  Quemoy  or 
Taiwan  could  reopen  a  war  which  has  never 
been  formally  ended.  The  United  State* 
coud  fake  such  an  attack  for  pubUc  con- 
sumption, then  Jump  In  with  aU  its  horsee 
»•  a  NaUonallst  aUy.  Red  China  would  falL 
and  NaUonaliat  China  could  reclaim  the 
mainland. 

ThU  picture  la  greaUy  slmpllfled.  of 
coiuse.  Nearly  every  war  In  history  started 
•nit   as  a  short  war.    The  Chinese  people 
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have  been  brainwashed  to  expect  an  Ameri- 
can attack.  They  are  trained  to  hate  Amer- 
ica and  Americans,  to  give  no  ground  to  the 
foreign  aggressors,  to  fight  with  any  weapon 
available.  They  wlU  try  to  fight  a  long  war. 
To  cormter  this  tendency,  the  United 
States  could  use  chemical  warfare.  China  is 
served  by  three  great  river  systems — the 
Hwang  Ho,  the  Yangtze,  and  the  81  com- 
plexes. A  fear-lnduclng  drug  dropped  Into 
the  headwaters  of  these  rivers  would  enable 
allied  troops  working  downstream  to  take 
control  gradually,  before  cowering  natives 
could  respond.  But  not  that  the  head- 
waters are  on  the  Russian  border.  For  a 
completely  successful  operation,  America 
will  need  Russian  cooperation. 

RUSSIA    NEEDS    OS 

This  Is  not  nearly  as  farfetched  as  It 
seems.  Since  the  Slno-Sovlet  split  of  1963, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  increasingly 
aware  that  southeast  Asia  cannot  possibly 
hold  all  the  answers  to  China's  long-range 
food  problem.  Sooner  or  later,  China  will 
demand  Rxisslan  territory.  And  when  it 
does,  it  will  have  nuclear  Incentives. 

The  U.S.S  Jl.  Is  aware,  too,  that  the  United 
States  is  primed  to  strike  at  Russia  m  the 
event  of  enemy  attack.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  has  said  that  both  RussU  and 
Red  China  can  be  completely  obliterated, 
even  If  the  United  States  Is  hit  first.  The 
Russians  cannot  afford  to  side  with  the  war- 
hungry  Chinese.  They  must  then  side 
with  the  only  possible  alternative — the 
United  States. 

After  the  war.  probably  another  cold  war 
wUl  begin  between  the  two  great  powers. 
But  neither  side  wlU  be  fanatic  about  It. 
As  a  commercial  rivalry,  such  a  cold  war 
might  even  be  beneficial  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  have  seen  that  communism,  stopping 
at  nothing,  has  conquered  half  the  world's 
population  and  a  quarter  of  Its  surface  area. 
We  have  seen  evidence  In  Vietnam  that 
China  must  go  to  war  to  feed  lU  people  and 
that  they  feel  they  have  less  to  lose  in  a  war. 
We  have  seen  further  how  the  United  Statea 
and  Russia  are  capable  of  stopping  China 
if  they  strike  in  the  next  6  years. 

The  American  populace  wUl  rally  behind 
Its  leaders  If  war  comes,  as  It  did  In  both 
World  Wars  and  In  the  Cuban  confrontation. 
And  the  leaders  must  also  now  realize  that 
war  Is  Inevitable.  As  America  abandoned 
Its  policy  of  neutral  Ism  to  fight  in  World 
War  n,  so  It  WlU  abandon  Its  p<Hlcy  of  non- 
aggression  In  world  vrax  m. 

The  question  U  not  a  question  of  war  It 
Is  a  question  of  when.  Let  us  hope  the  an- 
swer does  not  come  too  late. 


tentlon  of  our  colleagues  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

A  New  Gl  Bill 

With  the  United  States  heavily  committed 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  for  the  Indefinite  fu- 
ture there  is  a  good  -deal  of  sentiment 
throughout  the  counti-y  for  reestablishing 
a  program  of  benefits  for  veterans.  The 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  Is  to  consider  a 
bill  today  sponsored  by  Representative  Olin 
E.  TEACtTB  that  wovUd  provide  assistance  for 
this  group  In  several  useful  categories  in- 
cluding education.  Job  counseling  and  loans 
on  homes. 

Representative  Teagctk  Is  wisely  bringing 
the  bill  up  in  a  manner  that  wUl  preclude 
amendments  that  could  sharply  Increase  its 
cost.  The  level  of  spending  his  bill  calls 
for,  $330  million  the  first  year  and  arijuad 
•500  million  each  year  thereafter,  is  dSb- 
slderably  higher  than  an  administration  pro- 
posal but  somewhat  lower  than  a  similar  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  last  session.  It  seems 
to  be  a  reasonable  compromise  between  what 
the  veterans'  groups  want  and  what  «ie  ad- 
ministration is  willing  to  spend. 


Tiger"  league's  New  G.I.  BUI 


KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
able,  dynamic  leadership  of  "Tiger" 
Teagub,  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  passed  another  historic 
milestone  In  veterans  legislation.  It  is 
an  outstanding  tribute  to  Mr.  Teagtje 
that  the  House  acceirted  his  bill  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  381  to  0. 

Mr.  ^)eaker.  the  following  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  thank  the  Post  and  com- 
mend this  excellent  editorial  to  the  at- 


Famous  New  England  Anthor-CrUc  To  Be 
Honored  by  Fellow  G'aftsaieB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP   CONNECTTCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  the  House  that  one 
of  New  England's  most  distinguished  fig- 
ures Is  to  be  honored  by  the  creatiMi  of 
a  memorial  cultural  center.  The  late 
Van  Wyck  Brooks,  who  died  on  May  2. 
1963,  made  a  lasting  contribution  to 
American  literature.  The  New  York. 
Times  carried  a  detailed  report  on  the 
memorial  plans: 

LiBRART  To  Honor  Van  Wyck  BaooKS — Wmo 
To  Be  Cultural  Center  Near  Late  Au- 
thor's Home 

Bridcewater,  Conn.,  December  29. — Some 
of  the  leading  figures  In  American  arts,  let- 
ters and  sciences  have  formed  a  sponsoring 
committee  to  help  build  "a  smalltown  cul- 
tural center"  In  memcM-y  of  Van  Wyck  Brooks, 
the  author-critic  who  died  here  on  Maj  2 
1963.  ' 

The  center  will  be  ccmstructed  as  a  wing  to 
the  Burnham  PubUc  Library.  It  wUl  cost 
about  $200,000  and  wlU  house  a  re-creatlotx 
of  Mr.  Brooks'  study,  the  furnishings  from 
his  nearby  home  and  porUons  of  his  Ubrary, 
as  weU  as  works  of  the  writers  discussed  in 
hla  five-volume  history  of  American  litera- 
ture, "Makers  and  Finders." 

The  architectural  firm  of  Moore  &  Hutchlna 
has  designed  the  wing  with  two  purpoeee  in 
mind:  to  work  toward  the  cultural  better- 
ment of  the  area  and  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion and  model  for  other  smalltown  centers 
acroee  the  country,  according  to  WendeU 
Davis,  New  York  lawyer,  who  will  serve  as 
commltteo  chairman. 

continuing    arts    PROCRAICS 

The  wing  and  its  contents  will  be  made 
available  to  students  of  American  literature. 
It  WlU  contain  a  meeting  room  with  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  neceeaary  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  at  cultural  acUvltlea.  The 
program  will  be  developed  by  a  special  com- 
mittee that  Includes  Mrs.  Frank  lAppin. 
library  presideot,  Mra.  Van  Wyck  Brotikt 
and  O.  Douglas  Johnson,  first  aeleotoMn  ot 
Bridgewater. 
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The  culttira]  kctlviUea  wlU  Include  lec- 
tures. aemlnArs.  films,  recorded  and  llye  ooo- 
certs,  and  art  ezblbltlons.  A  part  at  the 
memorial  wing  is  designed  to  Increase  the 
town  8  current  library  facilities  for  adult  and 
children's  reference  studies. 

A  drive  for  funds  Is  now  underway  and 
Is  expected  to  last  about  S  n>onths.  Con- 
tributions are  already  being  received  by  the 
Van  Wyck  Brooks  Memorial  In  Brldgewater. 

The  oommlttee  of  sponsors,  who  were  all 
trlends  and  aasoclates  of   Mr.   Brooks,   are: 

Elizabeth  Ames,  director  of  the  Taddo 
colony;  Francis  Blddle,  former  US.  At- 
torney General;  George  Blddle.  artist;  Dr. 
Carl  Blnger.  psychiatrist;  Pearl  S  Buck, 
author:  Norman  Cousins,  editor;  Malcolm 
Cowley,  author:  Maxwell  Gelsmar.  author; 
John  Hersey.  author;  tlatthew  Joeephson. 
author;  and  Archibald  MacLelsh.  poet. 

Also.  Elliott  Macrae,  publisher;  Fredrlc 
Marsh,  actor;  David  McCord,  author;  Adm. 
Samuel  EI  lot  Morlaon.  historian;  Lewis  Mum- 
ford,  author;  George  D.  Pratt.  Jr..  agrlcultur- 
allst;  Senator  Abbaham  D.  Ribiccwt-;  John 
Richardson  lawyer;  Carl  Sandburg,  poet; 
Robert  SplUer.  professor  of  English  at  the 
University  o*  Pennsylvania;  Louis  Unter- 
nveyer.  author;  Mark  Van  Doren.  author;  Dr. 
Warren  Weaver,  foundation  executive;  Glen- 
way  Weacott.  author,  and  John  Hall  Whee- 
lock.  poet. 


Leave  Hoa«e  Members'  Tems  at  2  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   XLLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  my  personal  disagreement 
with  the  President's  proposal  to  extend 
terms  of  House  Members  to  4  years.  It 
la  with  pleasure  that  I  note  that  one  of 
the  outstanding  Independent  publica- 
tions in  my  district,  the  Chicago  Heights 
Star,  commented  In  very  effective  fashion 
on  this  Issue  in  their  February  3  Issue : 
As  Wx  Skz  It — SROtru)  Rttain  2-Teab  Con- 
omxssioNAL  Tkkms 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  recom- 
mendaUon  that  U.S.  Congressmen  be  elected 
to  4- year.  Instead  of  2- year,  terms  deserves 
to  be  rejected  out  of  hand.  It  would  remove 
ooe  at  the  firm  checks  from  our  cherished 
system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Nobody  will  quarrel  with  file  fact  that  pH>- 
llttcal  camptalgnlng  costs  money,  and  Con- 
gressmen could  effect  a  saung  by  seeking 
reelection  quadrennially.  But  their  pay  is 
good — S30.000  per  year — and  so  are  their 
aUowancee  for  help.  Nor  does  campaigning 
In  a  relatively  small  congressional  district 
Involve  expenses  to  compare  with  statewide 
or  natlcwwlde  appeals  for  voter  support. 

Biennial  election  of  Congressmen  provides 
voters  with  the  Important  chance  to  enunci- 
ate approval  or  disapproval  of  presidential 
programs  during  the  so-called  off-year  ballot- 
ing. It  also  provides  the  machinery  for 
Introducing  fresh  blood  Into  the  legislative 
stream  at  timely  Intervals.  And.  in  some 
Instances,  It  makes  the  office  holder  respon- 
sive to  the  wishes  of  his  constituents  on  a 
more  continuous  basis  than  would  be  the 
case  U  the  job  were  safe  for  4  years. 

Particularly  disagreeable  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
|»t>po«al  was  the  suggestion  that  the  4- year 
terms  for  Congressmen  coincide  with  presi- 
dential terms.  Enough  deadwood  Is  swept 
Into  office  now  on  the  basU  of  presidential 


landslides;  with  respect  to  Congress,  off-year 
balloting  offers  a  chance  to  remedy  the  mis- 
takes. Even  if  4-year  terms  were  desirable — 
and  they  are  not — It  would  be  ludldoos  to 
start  them  at  midpoint  In  the  presidential 
administrations. 


General   Gavin's  Dienbienphn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Sp>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  want  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  excel- 
lent column  of  Joseph  Alsop  concerning 
the  recent  opinions  voiced  by  Gen.  James 
Gavin  on  the  tactical  situation  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Oenbul  Gavin's  Dienbienphu 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Da  Nanc. — If  any  place  In  Vietnam  affords 
a  decisive  test  of  Gen.  James  Gavin's  pro- 
posed war  strategy  of  bold'.ng  "enclaves  on 
the  coast,"  that  place  Is  surely  this  great 
Marine  coastal  base. 

The  results  of  the  test  suggest  that  Gen- 
eral Gavin,  like  so  many  other  people,  would 
do  well  to  come  and  have  a  prolonged  look  at 
the  war  before  offering  his  advice  about  It. 
To  see  why  this  Is  so,  you  need  only  add  up 
the  requirements  of  the  Gavin  strategy  here 
at  Da  Nang.  which  Is  by  far  the  largest  and 
the  most  Important  of  the  coastal  enclaves 
now  held  by  the  Marines. 

Two  Marine  regiments  now  garrison  Da 
Nang.  In  the  near  future,  however,  the  able 
and  courageo\is  Marine  commander.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Lewis  Walt,  plans  to  reduce  the  Da 
Nang  garrison  stibstantlally.  so  that  batta- 
lions can  take  part  In  forward  operations 
against  the  enemy. 

More  Marine  outfits  can  be  released  from 
static  defense,  malaly  because  of  the  cover 
provided  by  General  Weetznoreland^  for- 
ward strategy.  General  Walt,  who  dislikes 
static  defense  as  much  as  every  other  good 
soldier,  is  naturally  eager  to  make  a  larger 
contribution  to  the  forward  strategy. 

But  suppose  the  cover  of  General  West- 
moreland's forward  strategy  Is  rnnoved. 
Suppose  that  General  Walt  Is  asked  to  hold 
a  mere  coastal  enclave  centered  on  Da  Nang. 
What  then  will  be  General  Walt's  require- 
ments? As  simimarlzed  by  him.  it  can  be 
authoritatively  stated  that  the  answer  Is  as 
follows: 

First,  General  Walt  will  need  a  Da  Nang 
garrison  of  two  Marine  divisions  Instead  at 
the  present  two  regiments — or  exactly  three 
times  as  many  troops. 

Second.  General  Walt  will  need  more  ar- 
tillery, including  heavy  artillery  or  contin- 
uous support  fronx  naval  guns. 

Third.  Geno^  Walt  will  need  UJB.  Gov- 
ernment backing  In  taking  substantially 
heavier  casualty  rates  than  are  now  con- 
sidered acceptable. 

Superficially,  this  may  seem  paradoxical. 
But  General  Gavin  catuiot  realize  that  his 
strategy  would  knock  the  vital  South  Viet- 
namese Army  straight  out  of  the  war.  for 
rather  simple  political  reasons  which  must 
be  examined  in  another  report.  That  means 
leaving  six  American  and  South  Korean 
divisions  to  face  the  enemy  alone. 

That  also  means  surrendering  all  the  rest 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  Vletcon(  and  tba 
North    Vietnamese,    Immediately    aft«r    tiM 


y 


American  retreat  to  General  Gavin's  coastal 
enclaves.  And  alas,  this  is  no  longer  the 
simple  guerrilla  war  that  General  Gavin  evi- 
dently Imagines  It  Is. 

The  backbone  of  the  enemy's  power  today, 
without  which  the  guerrillas  would  soon  col- 
lapse. Is  a  large  and  formidable  force  of 
reg\Uar  troops,  both  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese. These  regular  troops  are  now  con- 
tained, kept  on  the  run,  and  constantly 
subjected  to  grave  attrition  by  General 
Westmoreland's  forward  strategy.  But  they 
wovild  be  automatically  liberated  by  a  retreat 
Into  enclaves  and  a  free  gift  of  all  the  rest 
of  South  Vietnam  to  the  enemy. 

The  units  of  North  Vietnamese  Regulars 
now  in  South  Vietnam  equal  either  four  or 
five  divisions.  The  regiments  and  battalions 
of  the  Vletcong  "main  forces"  equal  eight 
divisions-plus.  In  addition,  there  are  30 
Vletcong  provlnClkl  battalions  which  could 
soon  be  transfortaed  into  "main  force"  units 
If  they  had  no  f  uither  work  In  their  provinces. 

Add  up  these  figvires.  If  the  forward 
strategy  should  be  abandoned,  the  enemy 
would  have  available  In  South  Vietnam  alone 
an  offensive  strength  equal  to  about  16  divi- 
sions. In  these  circumstances,  moreover,  all 
of  South  Vietnam  except  the  enclaves  could 
be  rapidly  organieed  for  supply  purposes. 
And  heavy  artillery  and  five  or  six  additional 
divisions  could  be  brought  down  from  North 
Vietnam.  It  would  then  be  6  divisions  on 
our  aide  against  up  to  20  on  the  enemy's 
side. 

Such  would  be  the  enemy's  resources  for 
besieging  General  Gavin's  coastal  enclaves — 
and  no  one  familiar  with  the  course  of  this 
war  can  doubt  for  an  Instant  that  the  pro- 
posed enclaves  would  be  under  heavy,  ob- 
stinate and  bloody  siege  in  a  matter  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  General  Walt's  re- 
ported requirements  of  two  full  Marine  di- 
visions to  hold  the  Da  Nang  enclaves  was 
based.  It  Is  understood,  on  a  projected  siege 
by  five  enemy  divisions. 

The  projection  was  conservative  and  so 
was  the  requirement.  It  Is  frightening  to 
contemplate  the  defense  requirement  for  a 
Saigon  enclave,  with  its  far  more  difficult 
geography.  In  short.  General  Gavin's  pro- 
posal vinfortunately  turns  out  to  be  one  of 
two  things,  both  mighty  unpleasant. 

It  la  either  a  proposal  to  give  most  of  the 
country  to  the  enemy  while  putting  in  far 
more  American  troops  than  General  West- 
moreland has  ever  requested.  Or  It  Is  a  plan 
for  a  series  of  coastal  Dlenblenphus.  miti- 
gated only  by  the  freedom  to  turn  tail  and 
flee  by  sea. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  numt>er.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  tiUe  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report.  sbaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(T7.S.  Code,  tttle  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1037). 


Economic  Activities  Lag:  in  Risht-to-Werk 
States,  SUtistkal  DaU  RereaU 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGLNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  S'TATES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  RANTKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Senate  today  I  discussed  briefly  the 
differences  between  conditions  In  the  19 
so-called  rlght-to-work  States  and  the 
31  States  In  which  there  are  no  such 
State  laws.  I  stated  that  I  had  statisti- 
cal information  of  pertinence  to  add  on 
the  subject,  and  I  present  it  as  follows: 
Volume  or  Economic  Acnvrrr  in  Right-to- 
,  Work   States 

The  Impressive  historical  percentage  gains 
that  can  be  cited  for  rlght-to-work  States 
in  such  economic  measures  as  number  of 
employees.  retaU  trade,  bank  deposits,  capi- 
tal expenditures  and  the  like,  completely  ig- 
nore the  fact  that  the  right-to-work  States, 
as  a  group,  currenUy  lag  behind  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  In  these  and  other  a^spects  of 
economic  life. 

On  a  ciirrent  basis,  rlght-to-work  States 
do  not  generally  share  In  such  activities  In 
the  proporUons  that  would  be  expected, 
based  on  their  share  of  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation. ^^ 

Thus,  while  the  number  of  persons  living 
in  rlght-to-work  States  made  up  28.6  per- 
cent—nearly 30  percent — of  the  total  US 
popiUatlon  In  1964,  these  States  had  only 
23  percent  of  total  personal  Income  In  the 
country  In  1964,  only  24  percent  of  the  value 
of  life  Insiu-ance  to  force,  only  18  percent 
of  the  bank  deposits,  and  In  1963  furnished 
only  19  percent  of  value  added  by  manu- 
facture. A  more  complete  analysis  U  given 
In  the  attached  table. 

VoJum*  of  economic  activity  in  right-to-worTc 
States > 


Population,  1964..   . 

(1)  Total  prrsoQal 

Income,  19f>4.. 

(2)  NomifTii-ultural 

rmplovment, 
1964 

(3)  Employees  in 

manufact  ur- 
ine. 1964 

(4)  Production 

workers  in 
manufactur- 
ing. 1963 

(5)  Total  wsfns  of 

prodoetioa 
work  en  taa 
manuractur- 
Inf,  1963 

(6)  CBnitalex- 

dltures.  19(»_ 

(7)  VaJaesdded 

by  mannrse- 
ture,  1968... 
(S)  Bank  deposits, 
1B64 


U.S.  total 


191.334,000 

Un,  000. 000, 000 

«,  008, 000 
17, 230, 000 

12,325,000 
S82,  200,  000,  000 

$ii.ioaooo,ooo 

tlS0,400,000,000 
t3t«,  300, 000, 000 


Pertrat  in 
ricbt -to- 
work  Slates 


28.6 
22.S 

317 

21.4 

22.S 

lai 

US 

1&6 

ia> 


Appendix 

Volume  of  economic  activity  in  right-to-work 
States  1 — Continued 


PenxBtlB 

U.S.  total 

rlftht^o- 
work  States 

Population,  1964— Con. 

(9)  Motor  vehicle 

registrations. 

1964 

86,297,000 

3ao 

(10)  RetaU  trade 

annual  pay- 

roU.1963 

(11)  Retail  sales. 

$27,600,000,000 

23.8 

1963 

$244, 200, 000, 000 

2S.t 

(12)  Number  of  re- 

tail cstablish- 

iiients  wltb 

payroll,  1963.. 

I,20«,087 

28  { 

(13)  Value  of  life  m- 

Euranoe  in 

force,  1964.... 

$800. 000;  000, 000 

23.8 

(14)  Number  of  lllB 

insurance 

policies  In 

force,  1964.... 

306,204 

29  3 

'  1965  list  of  rlght-to-work  States. 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  196.'! 
f  uppleiuented  by  additional  information  from  U  S  I)e- 
partmcnt  of  Conmicroe  and  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

LEVELS  or  LIVING 

No  amount  of  statlsUcal  wielding  of  his- 
torical percentage  gains  for  average  wages 
and  per  capita  personal  Income  can  erase 
the  fact  that  wages  and  other  Income  today 


faU  below  the  national  average  In  rlght-to- 
work  States  and  even  further  below  the  levels 
prevailing  In  non-right-to-work  Steles.  Ac- 
cording to  the  I960  census,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  famiUes  Uvlng  in  rlght-to-work  States 
lived  In  poverty,  with  incomes  under  $3,000. 
In  non -right- to- work  Stetea,  the  comparable 
figure  was  17.2  percent. 

Recent  figures  from  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  Illuminate  the  unfor- 
tunate pressures  generated  by  low  wage 
economies.  Although  rlght-to-work  States 
account  for  only  23  percent  of  aU  workers 
covered  by  the  Pair  Labor  Stendarde  Act. 
close  to  half  of  the  violations  of  this  act  Uke 
place  in  these  States — that  Is,  faUtir*  to  pay 
the  required  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
pay  under  the  law  and  the  Ulegal  employ- 
ment of  child  labor. 

Educational  standards  are  deficient  in  the 
rlght-to-work  group.  In  the  academic  year. 
1964-65,  the  average  expenditure  per  pupil  In 
public  schools  was  »395  in  these  Stetes  as 
compared  with  $500  In  the  non-right- to-work 
Stetes. 

PaUures  in  educational  atteinment  are 
shown  also  In  the  high  proportion  of  selecUve 
draftees  rejected  in  1964  for  falling  mental 
tests.  This  proportion  was  38  percent  In 
right-to-work  States  as  compared  with  21 
percent  in  non-rlght-to-work  States. 


Comparison  of  level*  of  Uving  in  right-to-  work  States  and  non-right-to-work  States ' 

(1)  Per  capita  personal  income,  1964: 

Uiiltetl  States 

Rlght-to-work  States II" — ~    ^fS 

Non-right-to-work  States —    JSJ? 

-  . . — . 2^771 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


(2)  W  ages  of  production  workers  In  manufacturlnc.  1964- 

United  Btetes 

Right-to-work  States I 

Non-rlght-to-work  StatM ll.iy.ll'.ll'.iy.y."'. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


(3)  Families  with  incomes  imder  $3,000  lOOO- 
United  States 


Aierati 

1102.07 

M.4t 

IOIlM 

ToUi  nambtr 
offamHitM 


RlKlit-to-work  States .....'. " -       w'iS'SS 

Non-right-to-work  States ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^11^^:1       fec^OW 


Source:  U.S.  Census  of  Populstloa,  IMIO. 


Awtratt 

lumrtf 
esrsifiia 
$19 
2.3t 
2.» 

PenntvUhht- 
comt  under  tS.OOO 

21.4 
Xi.2 
17.2 


Copfred  worktri 
Numbv  Ptrcaa 


Pereni  0/ 
mtatmvM 

vioistioiu 


Pertndaf 
oviiUuu 

■ioWMM 


Percent  of 
ekiUlabtr 


49.5 

tat 


46.9 
68.1 


46.7 
53.8 


(4)  Vlolitions  of  Federal  Wage  and  Hoar 
Art,  1964-66: 

United  StotSB..  29.583,000  loao 

Right-to-work  States 6  726,000  22.7 

Non.right-to-work  States 22, 867, 000  77. 1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

(6)  Expenditures  per  pupD  In  public  schools,  19e4-M: 

United  SUtes .  .,., 

Rlght-to-work  States J "HI H ■#— -  »<•* 

Non-rlght-to-work  States IIII...I~  **""                      ^^ 

Souroe:  U.S.  Departmaat  of  Health,  Edaeatkn,  and  Welte«> 


(6)  Selective  Bervloe  draftees  rejected  for  billng  mental  tests,  19M: 

Rlght-toworkSiteillllllllllllllll 

Non-rlght-to-work  StatM IIIIIIIII 


>  1966  list  of  right-to-work  States. 
Boorce:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army. 

LABOB   STANDABDS   LKCISLATIOIT 

UtUe  protection  la  offered  to  worker*  In 
nght-to-wotlc  Stetes  In  temu  ot  labor  stand- 


Number 
txsmintt 

81^308 
254.100 
664,  S08 


Percent 

faUint 

mentalUtt 

36.5 
38.4 
21.1 


ards   legislation,   as   compared   with   Stetee 
without  rlght-to-work  laws. 

The  following  table  summarizee  the  facte 
tor  several  types  of  Ubor  legialaUon; 
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Lohor  ttandardt  legUlalion 

TTpaof  law 

RIcbt-to-work 
States  (18)  > 

Non-r((ht-to-work 
States  (32)> 

Number 
with  law 

Percent 

Number 
wttblaw 

Paroent 

I     Mlnlmnm  waf* 

S 
• 

1 

5 
7 

4 

• 

32 

47 

5 
26 
37 
21 

at 

27 

38 

15 
IS 
27 
21 

18 

84 

2.  Workmen's  eompensathm:  Maximuin  weekly  beoeflt  o(  tM 

or  mora 

S.  UnemptoynMot  liMuraDoe: 

Uaxtammi  benaflte  of  tSO  or  mora 

87 

47 

AT«nfB  toMftt  abore  naUooal  sTenca  of  tW. 

47 

«.  Fafr  aBpioyiDent  praeUaae 

84 

f   Kqnal  jiaT  w  wwimn 

66 

6.  Child  LaBor;  >  oot  of  8  recommended  standards  Induded  In 
tow 

U> 

>  VtK  list  of  ri(ht-to-work  Sutes. 

>  Includes  District  of  Columbia. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 


Qaestiooiuure  on  Bankinf  LefitUtioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    mew    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  In  De- 
cember I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  on 
banking  legislation  to  a  number  of  New 
York  City  bankers.  My  primary  con- 
cern was  with  legislation  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  (m  the  Banking  Committee 
are  dealing  with  during  this  Congress. 

I  received  a  good  response,  and  I  think 
that  the  views  of  New  York  City  bankers. 
as  expressed  in  their  answers  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, will  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

HOCSB  or  RCPmSKMTATTVXS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  196S. 

Mt  Okas  Rxspondknt:  Early  In  December. 
I  lent  out  a  que«Uoniuare  to  the  4  top 
executive*  In  each  of  60  New  Tork  City 
banks,  as  well  as  to  a  imall  group  of  bank 
ofllclals  In  my  own  county.  My  question- 
naire probed  bankera'  attltudee  on  legisla- 
tion we  In  Congreaa  can  expect  to  see  bafore 
u«  thla  year.  Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In 
thla  questionnaire. 

Most  of  the  banks  I  contacted  have  replied 
In  the  8  weeka  since  I  sent  out  the  queetlon- 
nalre.  and  I  have  tabulated  the  results  to 
date.  Most  banks  had  one  ofBclal  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  bank.  Other  banks  returned 
several  questionnaires.  8<xne  ofBcers  an- 
swered anonymously.  Others  stated  that 
their  questionnaire  represented  only  their 
personal  views.  Here  are  the  results  of  the 
survey. 

Bankers  wwe  asked  If  they  favored  com- 
bining Federal  bank  regulatory  powers  In 
one  Federal  agency  rather  than  the  pwreent 
three  (FDIC.  FRB,  Treasury-Comptroller). 
Forty-two  percent  favored  this  step,  47 
percent  opposed  It.  and  11  percent  declined 
to  comment.  Many  of  the  latter  were  savings 
bankers  who  were  not  affected.  The  47  op- 
position figure  understates  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  the  chief  ofBcers  of  S  <^  New  Yorfi 
leading  banks.  They  all  opposed  the  com- 
bination of  regulatory  power,  suggesting  that 
In  diversity,  there  la  stlmuliis  to  progress. 
Some,  however,  while  opposing  the  ooncen- 
tratlon  of  regulatory  power,  favored  the  es- 
tablishment of  something  on  the  order  of  a 
Federal  Banking  Board  of  Appeals  to  which 
legal  rulings  at  any  of  the  regulatory  bodies 
could  be  appealed,  thus  getting  rid  of  con- 
flicting Interpretations  of  the  same  statute 
(such  as  have  been  troublesome  to  date  when 


the  Comptroller,  for  example,  says  that  a  law 
means  one  thing  for  national  banks  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  says  that  It  means  an- 
other thing  for  State  banks).  It  was  men- 
tioned that  the  proposed  appeals  board  would 
retain  the  positive  a8i>ectB  of  diversified  reg- 
ulation while  eliminating  the  negative  as- 
pects. 

Legislation  (S.  1985.  Senator  Dominick)  to 
require  a  public  hearing  on  applications  to 
Teoelve  a  national  bank  charter  was  sup- 
ported by  a  plurality  of  questionnaire  re- 
spondents: 42  percent  approved,  38  percent 
disapproved,  and  30  percent  declined  to  com- 
ment. Chief  offloers  of  the  leading  banks 
opposed  this  proposal  by  an  80  p>ercent 
majority,  with  2&  percent  declining  to  com- 
ment. Much  of  the  general  disapproval  was 
predicated  on  the  possible  use  of  the  hear- 
ings as  "sounding  boards"  for  dissatisfied 
banks.  Some  of  those  opposing  bearings 
nevertheless  favored  hearings  In  oases  where 
oppKwttlon  had  been  expressed  to  the  appli- 
cation. In  situations  like  tills,  the  public 
hearing  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  sounding 
IXMrd  of  dissatisfaction. 

A  great  majority  of  respondents  were  fav- 
orable to  legislation  (H.R.  7488.  Representa- 
tive FiNo)  to  disallow  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  from  allowing  a  national  bank  to 
l>ranch  de  novo  In  a  way  that  a  State- 
chartered  bank  In  a  given  State  oould  not. 
Eighty-three  percent  of  respondents  favcM'ed 
this  bill,  eleven  percent  were  opposed  and 
six  percent  had  no  comment.  Of  major 
bank  chief  offlcers.  60  percent  favored,  20 
percent  opposed  and  20  percent  declined  to 
comment.  The  background  to  this  legisla- 
tion Is  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cturency 
has  been  Inclined  to  take  Interpretive  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  to  let  national  banks 
branch  In  situations  where  State  banks  of 
that  State  cannot.  The  Utah  bank  case, 
decided  by  a  Federal  appellate  court  since 
the  Introduction  of  the  legislation,  seems  to 
restrict  the  Comptroller  Just  as  the  bill 
would,  but,  as  some  bankers  ootnmented, 
there  Is  something  to  be  said  for  having  safe- 
guards In  writing  when  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  spoken.  Another  portion  of  the  bill 
seeks  to  head  off  discrimination  against  ba- 
tlonal  banks  by  allowing  national  banks 
merging  across  State  banking  district  lines 
to  iMsp  iM^nches  acquired  by  merger,  when 
State  legislation  has  been  imssed  according 
this  privilege  to  State  banks.  The  need  for 
this  part  of  the  legislation  was  not  affected 
by  the  Utah  decision. 

A  large  majority  expressed  their  faith  in 
Um  dual  banking  system  by  (i)  opposing 
any  legislation  which  would  equalize  na- 
tional and  State  hanking  systems  by  reduc- 
ing the  power  ot  the  Oomptroller  ot  the  Cur- 
rency to  grant  flextblUty  to  nattonal  banks 
and  (2)  favoring  leglsUUon  on  the  State 
level  to  establish  squaUty  by  updating  tbe 
several  State  banking  oodea.    Olmlnutloti  ot 


the  Comptroller's  piowers  was  opposed  by  the 
overall  respondent  group,  46  to  20  percent, 
with  34  percent  not  commenting  directly  or 
at  all.  Expansion  of  the  State  banking  sys- 
tems was  favored  by  the  larger  group  of  re- 
spondents. 83  to  6  percent,  with  11  percent 
not  commenting.  The  chief  ofOcers  of  the 
five  leading  New  York  banks  unanimously 
disapproved  stripping  any  of  the  Comp- 
troller's prerogatives  and  powers.  They 
unanimously  favored  strengthening  the  d>ial 
banking  system  by  updating  and  improving 
State  banking  legislation  and  the  scope 
available  to  banks  thereunder. 

S<ime  respondents  commented  on  tlie  need 
for  Increased  flexibility  even  In  the  Comp- 
troller's national  banking  system.  Several 
other  respondents  noted  one  way  in  which 
Increased  State  bank  flexibility  would  have 
to  t>e  the  subject  of  Federal  legislation: 
such  legislation  would  be  needed  to  give 
State  banks  the  same  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties with  respect  to  taxation  by  foreign 
states  and  with  respect  to  doing  business 
in  foreign  states  as  pertain  in  the  case  of 
national  banks. 

Legislation  (H.R.  7539.  Representative  St 
GcRMAtN.  of  Rhode  Island),  to  allow  bank 
underwriting  of  State  and  local  revenue 
l>onds  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  all  re- 
spondents. Sixty-three  percent  favored  the 
measure,  18  percent  disapproved,  and 
19  percent  had  no  comment.  The  chief 
OfBcers  of  the  flve  leading  New  "york 
City  banks  unanimously  favored  this  bill. 
No  mention  wqs  made  of  attitudes  toward 
the  expansive  Interpretations  of  Comptroller 
Saxon  (now  the  subject  of  court  action) 
which  are  allowing  national  banks  to  under- 
write selected  examples  of  these  bonds  de- 
spite the  prohibition  of  the  present  statutes. 

Legislation  to  revise  restricted  bank  and 
savings  and  loan  association  bad  debt  re- 
serves established  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (H.R  7585,  Representative  Curtis,  of 
Missouri)  provoked  split  opinion.  Of  the 
total  group  of  respondents,  40  percent  fa- 
vored, 31  percent  opposed,  29  percent  had  no 
conunent  to  make.  Some  of  these  regretted 
complete  unfamlllarlty.  The  flve  chief  ofB- 
cers of  the  leading  city  banks  split  thusly: 
40  percent  favored.  30  percent  opposed,  40 
percent  had  no  comment. 

Legislation  to  require  "truth  In  lending  " 
as  embodied  In  S.  2276  (Senator  Douglas,  of 
Illinois).  Statistics  on  this  bill  prove  little 
because  many  answers  stated  "I  favor  this 
In  principle"  and  went  on  to  question  the 
language  of  the  legislation  cited.  The  re- 
action of  the  representatives  of  the  flve  lead- 
ing city  banks  la  Informative:  100  percent 
opposed,  although  generally  favorable  In 
principle.  The  major  objection  to  this  bill. 
and  to  this  type  of  legislation,  was  the  Im- 
pression It  was  said  to  leave  that  the  truth 
Is  not  now  being  told  In  lending. 

A  four-part  question  was  used  to  elicit 
feeellng  on  the  bank  merger  legislative  con- 
troversy. OplrUon  went  along  the  lines  of 
the  bill  now  reported  In  the  House.  The 
'general  Idea  of  legislation  to  exempt  banks 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  the  antitrust  laws 
was  favored  92  to  6  percent,  with  2  percent 
not  commenting.  The  big  banks  unani- 
mously favored  the  Idea.  The  question  was 
asked  whether  bank  mergers  should  be 
wholly  exempt  from  antitrust  laws  or  only 
exempt  after  the  Justice  Department  has  not 
acted  within  a  30-day  period.  Thirty-eight 
percent  of  the  sum  respondents  group  fa- 
vored complete  exemption,  63  percent  fa- 
vored exemption  only  after  the  time  limit, 
and  9  perecnt  had.no  comment  or  had  pre- 
viously opp>osed  any  Inroads  In  antitrust 
regulation  of  banks.  The  officers  of  the  five 
banks  favored  complete  exemption.  60  to  40 
percent.  The  factors  that  the  court  should 
consider  once  the  Justice  Department  had 
brought  suit  against  an  agency-approved 
merger  were  also  queried.  Eleven  percent 
Of  respondents  felt  that  only  antitrust  fnc- 
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tors  should  be  considered,  whUe  seventy- 
five  percent  felt  that  other  (convenience 
service,  general  banking  factors)  factors 
should  be  considered,  and  14  percent 
had  no  comment.  The  big  banks  unani- 
mously favored  consideration  of  factors  other 
than  pure  antitrust  by  courts  reviewing  ap- 
proved mergera  Retroactive  exemption  for 
banks  already  merged  before  the  Philadel- 
phia case  was  favored  by  85  percent  of  re- 
spondents and  all  the  big  banks.  Banking 
opinion  thus  records  Itself  pretty  much  in 
line  with  the  legislation  Anally  reported  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 

Legislation  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  by  removing  exemptions  and 
bringing  various  devices  within  lu  ptirvlew 
(Senator  Robistson,  of  Virginia,  S  2383) 
was  favored.  The  larger  respondents  group 
favored  It  60  percent  to  9  percent  opposed 
and  31  percent  not  commenting.  The  chief 
offlcers  of  the  flve  leading  banks  split  40  per- 
cent-40  percent-20  percent.  In  a  sub-quee- 
tlon.  however,  most  respondents  favored 
knocking  out  only  a  selected  few  of  the  more 
nortorlotis  exemptions.  This  question  did 
not  appear  to  elicit  a  particularly  informed 
response.  Seemingly  a  majority  of  bankers 
are,  however,  in  favor  on  some  tightening 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  There  Is 
occaslonaUy  noted  opposlUon  to  the  propos- 
al to  Include  within  the  scope  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  ownership  of  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  merely  one  bank. 

FDlc-proposed  legislation  to  empower 
banking  agencies  to  get  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  unsoimd  banking  practices  to 
suspend  offlcers  In  violation,  and  so  forth  was 
backed  by  Just  about  all  those  who  com- 
mented. The  only  controversial  part  of  the 
FDIC  package  being  pushed  by  Chairman 
Randall  u  the  authorlzaUon  to  the  banking 
agencies  to  require  banks  to  have  private 
audita.  Opinion  In  both  the  overall  and  big 
bank  reepondento'  group  was  split  about  60- 
60  on  this  proposal. 

Legislation  to  vest  In  Federal  bank  regu- 
latory agencies  the  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to 
regulate  and  supervise  bank  collecUve  In- 
vestment funds  (three  specific  types)  was 
favored  by  48  percent  of  the  overall  respond- 
ents group,  opposed  by  18  percent  and  not 
commented  on  by  34  percent.  Of  the  chief 
offlcers  of  the  flve  big  New  Tork  City  banks 
60  percent  favored  this  leglslaUon,  with  20 
percent  opposed  and  20  percent  not  com- 
menting. 

A  number  of  savings  bankers  were  included 
to  this  poU.  and  they  unanimously  came  up 
with  WTlte-ln"  votes  for  HJi.  11433.  Repre- 
sentative MuLTkR's  bill  to  establish  Federal 
mutual  savings  banks.  One  factor  emerging 
from  savings  bankers'  opinions  is  a  feeling 
of  being  In  the  second  string  of  leglsUUve 
consideration.  This  feeling  u  also  Important 
with  respect  to  the  banking  programs  before 
the  New  Tork  legislature.  Savings  bankers 
are  disinclined  to  support  reforms  needed 
by  commercial  banks  whUe  savings  bank  re- 
forms remain  neglected. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation.    Feel  free 
to  keep  me  informed  of  your  views  on  these 
and  other  matters  I  have  not  dealt  with 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paci.  a.  Piko, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or  MONTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 
Mr.   METCALP.    Mr.   President,   the 
January  31.   1968.  Issue  of  the  West- 


chester County,  N.Y..  Reporter-Dispatch 
carried  an  exceUent  article  concerning 
the  routing  of  Interstate  87. 

The  Issue  In  the  controversy  involved 
In  the  routing  of  Interstate  87  is  the  one 
with  which  my  bill,  S.  1974,  deals.  S. 
1974  would  require  road  builders  to  con- 
sider fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation  Inter- 
ests in  highway  routing.  Hearings  on 
the  bill  were  held  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Roads. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  article,  "Interstate  87— 
Will  It  Destroy  Open  Space  or  Conserve 
and  Serve  County's  Needs?"  by  Editor 
William  L.  Bookman,  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
INTEKSTAT*  87— Wnx  IT  Desthot  Opek  Space 

OR  CONSEBVX  AND  SESVX  CotTNTT's  NEEDS? 

(Editob's  Note.— The  following  is  a  frank 
espotisal  of  a  westerly  allnement  of  Interstate 
Route  87  through  North  CasUe  and  Bedford. 
In  supporting  this  allnement  editorially  the 
Reporter-Dispatch  beUeves  It  U  serving'  the 
best  and  the  long-range  Interests  of  aU  the 
people  of  Westchester,  and  Is  following  the 
wise  course  of  conservatlonlsta  everywhere 
who  counsel  the  preservation  of  large  areas 
of  open,  natural  green  space.) 
(By  WUUam  I.  Bookman,  editor,  the  Report- 
er-Dispatch) 
Interstate  Route  87  Is  a  major  lilghway 
being  built  north  from  the  Cross- Westchester 
Expressway  In  Harrison  to  connect  with  In- 
terstate 84,  now  under  construction,  near 
Brewster. 

If  Interstate  87  Is  buUt  along  one  of  the 
two  proposed  aUnements  between  Armonk 
and  Katonah,  posterity  will  be  denied  the 
largest  tract  of  contiguous  parkland  avail- 
able fw  public  development  sUU  remaining 
In  Westchester.  To  the  conservaUon  minded 
In  the  county  and  beyond,  loss  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  maintaining  open  space  would  be 
a  disaster. 

The  vulnerable  area  consists  of  more  than 
2.600  wooded  acres  surrounding  Byram  Lake 
in  the  towns  of  North  CasUe,  New  CasUe 
and  Bedford. 

UntU  recent  months  the  preservation  of 
this  natural  park  area  appeared  doomed,  with 
the  decision  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
push  Interstate  87  through  the  center  of  the 
area,  disregarding  both  county  and  State 
protestations. 

The  picture  has  l>een  changed  by  two  de- 
velopments : 

1.  Last  month  the  county  Issued  a  bro- 
chure, "Open  Space  Program  for  Westchester 
County."  It  Incorporated  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  cotmty  by  Charles  E.  Pound,  com- 
missioner of  parks,  recreation,  and  conserva- 
tion and  S.  J.  Schtilman,  county  planning 
commissioner.  The  brochure  stated  firmly 
for  the  first  time  as  pubUc  policy,  the  desire 
of  the  cotmty  eventually  to  assemble  the 
Byram  Lake  region  as  an  open  space  preserve. 

2.  The  Federal  Btu-eau  of  PubUc  Roads.  In 
a  move  the  Impetus  for  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  speciUatlon,  has  ordered  a  halt  to 
acquisition  of  property  along  the  roadway 
through  the  potential  preserve,  and  directed 
a  resurvey  of  a  more  westerly  route  of  87, 
which  would  avoid  all  but  a  small  comer  of 
the  Byram  Lake  region. 

The  county  planning  department  estimates 
Westchester's  probable  poptilatlon  in  1985 
wUl  be  1,300,000  a  growth  of  400,000  over  the 
current  figure.  This  Indicates  a  need  the 
planning  department  said  for  4,600  acres  of 
additional  park  land  for  the  1986  populaUon 
but  whatever  the  target  date  at  which  the 
need  Is  computed,  a  oomparaUvely  short  time 
ahead  from  now  represents  the  county's  last 
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feasible  opportunity  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision few  future  park  needs 

County  Executive  Edwin  a.  MlchaeUan 
stated  In  the  county's  brochure,  "We  all  rec- 
ogiUze  that  ad>»quate  open  space  la  the  haU- 
mark  dlsttngulshing  the  suburbs  from  ths 
central  city." 

The  2.638  acres  of  rolling,  wooded  hills 
surrounding  Byram  Lake  Reservoir,  if  set 
aside,  would  satisfy  more  than  half  of  the 
total  acreage  desired  to  be  reserved  by  the 
planning  department  for  the  1985  population 

Among  16  areas  recommepded  by  the  plan- 
ning department  for  acquisition,  the  Byram 
Lake  region  Is  unlqxie  in  Westchester  for  its 
combination  of  size  and  accesslblUty.  Just 
8  miles  from  wrhlte  Plain,,  the  ar«a  Is,  none- 
theless, rugged  and  laced  with  sparkling 
woodland  streams.  Byram  Lake  Road  whlS 
skirts  the  eastern  shore  of  the  reservoir  con- 
nects with  BedfOTd  Road  In  Mount  Klsc'o  and 
with  Route  22  in  Armonk. 

♦v,'^»oP'*'^**'y  operated  nature  preserves, 
the  268-acre  Butler  Nature  Conservancy  and 
the  no-acre  Westmoreland  Sanctuary 
already  e^st  within  the  bounds  of  what  one 
day  may  be  the  county's  second  largest  park. 
A  number  of  property  owners  in  the  area  have 
indicated  their  desire  to  add  to  the  lands 
already  set  aside  for  conservation  and  recrea- 
«onal  uses,  but  If  Interstate  87  sunders  the 
wilderness  area,  these  future  grants  wUl  not 
be  forthcoming. 

One  example  of  the  philanthropy  which 
may  transpire  can  be  seen  in  the  ^t  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Meyers,  who  in  1962  present-' 
ed  Byram  Lake  and  Its  fringe  area  to  the 
village  Of  Mount  Klsco.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  the  gift  la  to  be  ftsed  "exclu- 
sively In  the  pubUc  interest  for  the  purpose 
of  a  water  supply,  for  conservation  or  park 
uses."  1""^ 

Mr.  Schulman  said  recenUy  that  If  Inter- 
state 87  spares  the  Byram  Lake  area  It  is 
possible  the  county  wlU  retain  the  park  land 
region  without  having  to  spend  one  penny. 

NEED  POB  THE  ROAD 

The  need  for  such  a  road  as  Int«^tate  87 
has  been  documented  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  public  works.  After  analyzingthe 
f^^^.°^  ^'^^  through  Westchester  the 
DPW  Another  express  route  is  urgently  re- 
quired m  thte  area  to  avert  eventual  gluttlne 
(of  present  route)  and  Interstate  87  la  thi 
only    remaining    faclUty    in    the    Interstate 

fJ.f^  i°  ^""^  ^°'^  8**t«  ^^^<^  ^^ 
utilized  for  this  purpose." 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  England 
T^way-mterstate  95-U  the  only  ^^r 
dlrect-Une  expressway  for  both  passenger  aid 
commercial  traffic  between  New^ulid  a^d 
the  New  Tork  metropolitan  areaT^ 

SouthWnd  traffic  at  the  southern  ter- 
minal of  87  will  merge  into  that  of  the  Crow. 
Westchester  Expressway,  and  frcMn  there  wlU 
^"^  "\«  ^  York  State  Thruway.  th^New 
England  Thruway,  or  any  of  witcheeterT 
three  parkways. 

Just  to  the  east  of  Brewster.  Interstate  87 
WUl  Join  Interstate  84,  a  road  now  under 
construction  from  Springfield.  Mass  to 
Scranton,  Pa.  After  Joining  Interstati  84 
near  Brewster.  87  would  follow  that  route 
west  across  the  Hudson  River  and  as  far 
west  as  the  State  thruway  near  Newburgh. 

TO  CANADIAN  BOROBI 

Route  87  then  heads  north  on  the  thruway 
(which  explains  the  puzzlement  of  many 
Westchester  motorUte  who  thought  of  87 
merely  with  respect  to  the  much  publicized 
Armonk-Katonah  portion)  and  on  up  the 
Northway  to  the  Canadian  border. 

An  earlier  aUnement  of  Interstate  87 
through  Westchester  had  been  far  to  ths 
west  near  Route  9.  skirting  the  shore  com- 
munlUes  of  Tarrytown.  Osslnlng.  and  Peeks- 
kUl.  But  this  was  rejected  because  It  would 
be  longer  and  more  expe;pslve. 

When  87  Is  Anally  completed,  the  Route  87 
signs  win  come  down  from  the  thruway  be- 
tween Elmsford  and  Newburgh,  a  symbol  that 
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tbe  Stat«  hita  qualtfled  for  and  received  the 
so-percent  Federal  aid  under  the  national 
Interstate  highway  project  for  the  new  por- 
tion of  87. 

PLANKKD  FOB  ALMOTT    10   TKABS 

InterstatA  87  baa  been  on  the  drawing 
bockTds  now  for  almost  a  decade.  In  that 
time.  It  haa  spawned  more  confusion  and 
raised  more  wrath  than  any  other  29-nille 
highway  In  the  history  of  Westchester. 

Nonetheleaa,  despite  the  chaoa  wrought 
by  public  hearings,  private  surveys,  court 
actions,  protest  inarches,  and  bickering 
governmental  bodies,  advances  on  the  road 
have  been  actalered. 

Between  Katonah  and  the  northern 
terminus  for  87.  nooet  of  the  construction 
la  substantially  flnlahed.  At  Its  southern 
end.  between  Harrison  and  Armonk,  the  task 
of  building  the  highway  la  well  underway. 

It  la  only  between  Armonk  and  Katonah 
that  there  are  no  steani  shovels,  no  road 
crews,  no  redtaaseled  surveyor's  stakes. 
There,  the  countryside  does  not  resound 
with  the  roar  of  change,  because  for  this, 
the  middle  zone  of  a  $67  million  road,  there 
exists  no  asreed-upon  blueprint,  only 
proposals. 

TWO  BOUTKB  OUTl.tNKO 

Tha  Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
studied  two  possible  routes  for  the  midsection 
ot  87:  the  Chestnut  Bldge  route  which 
would  destroy  forever  the  Byram  Lake  Valley 
and  the  so-called  westerly  route  which  wouM 
roughly  parallel  Route  128  between  Armonk 
and  Bedford  HllU. 

Last  year.  In  the  decision  which  was  later 
withdrawn,  the  Bureau  of  Roads  endorsed 
the  Chestnut  Ridge  route  and  Instructed 
the  Stats  departments  of  public  works  to 
proceed  with  the  planning  phase  in  prepara- 
tion for  actual  construction.  The  Federal 
approval  was  based  upon  figures  compiled 
In  1961  which  declared  that  the  Chestnut 
Ridge  route  woiild  be  seven-thenths  of  a 
mile  shorter  and  94. 3  million  less  expensive. 

But  even  If  the  1061  figures  are  sub- 
stantiated, these  dlCferences  alone  should  not 
be  allowed  to  constitute  the  basis  for  prefer- 
ence, In  the  view  of  State  and  county  ofllclals, 
as  well  as  conservationists. 


In  a  letter  to  Federal  Highway  AdnUn- 
istrator  Rex  M.  Whltton  dated  November 
38,  1963,  J.  Burch  McMorran,  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  statee  In  no  un- 
certain terms,  "These  factors  are  of  little 
algnlfleanoe  in  relation  to  the  Improved  serv- 
ice afforded  by  the  westerly  route.  *  *  *  I 
wtab  to  dte  again  the  fact  that  when  we 
Tsoonunended  a  shift  of  In.terstate  87  east- 
erly from  the  Route  9  corridor,  we  made 
possible  an  estimated  savings  of  M?  million 
ft&d  OJ  miles  In  distance.  This  change  was 
approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
on  December  39,  1960. 

*'To  Insist  now  that  the  only  alignment 
that  can  be  approved  in  the  middle  county 
oorrldor  must  reflect  additional  reductions 
In  cost  and  mileage — the  outweighing  ad- 
TnntsjBS  of  the  westerly  alignment  notwith- 
standing—appears  narrow,  arbitrary,  and 
grossly  unwarranted." 

Tbe  westerly  route  has  come  under  fire  In 
rsesnt  months  by  North  Castle  residents  who 
fear  It  would  destroy  the  8350.000  AnlU 
Louise  Khrman  Pool  and  Recreation  Center. 
The  recreation  center  is  the  laudable  gift 
of  the  Ehrman  faunlly  to  the  residents  of 
North  CasUe. 

CAN  arASX  UUMAM  CXKm 

The  Inunedlate  mJsglvlnga  felt  by  those 
residents  Is  understandable,  but  the  west- 
erly route  can  bs  modified  to  avoid  any  real 
damage  to  tba  recreation  center.  In  a  re- 
pact  eommlaslooad  by  private  clients,  sngl- 
■fM*  Charles  H.  Sells  of  PleasantvUle  will 
recommend  to  the  State  DPW  that  the  north- 
bound lane  of  westerly  87  be  shifted  about 


80  feet  nyore  to  the  west,  thereby  avoiding 
destruction  of  the  pool. 

The  southbound  lane  of  the  divided  high- 
way need  not  be  shifted  at  this  point,  and 
no  additional  bouses  will  be  taken,  as  some 
have  charged.  The  distance  between  the 
north  and  soutbbound  lanes  will  still  be 
80  feet,  which  la  20  feet  more  than  recom- 
mended minimum 

If  the  Sells  recommendation  is  acceptable 
to  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  87  wUl  leave  a 
mlnlmimi  of  60  feet  of  level  ground  between 
tbe  pool  and  the  bottom  of  the  highway, 
slope.  By  sparing  the  pool  and  avoiding  any 
Increase  in  property  damage,  the  Sells  rec- 
ommendation to  alter  westerly  87  would  ap- 
pear to  terminate  the  Issue  of  the  Anita 
Louise  Ehrman  Pool  and  Recreation  Center. 
"8Tan»"  oevrLOFMENT 
In  following  the  westerly  route,  closer  to 
existing  development  along  the  Saw  Mill 
River  Valley  In  the  Mount  Kisco  area,  the 
Interstate  route  would  also  preclude  a  "strip" 
type  development  along  Route  172,  which 
runs  east  from  Mount  Kisco  north  of  Bryam 
Lake  and  would  Intersect  87. 

If  87  were  built  on  the  easterly  alinement, 
Mr.  Schulman  feels.  Route  172  would  Inevi- 
tably develop  with  commercial  and  other 
structures  strung  out  between  Mount  Kisco 
and  the  interstate  highway.  This  would  not 
only  further  mar  the  cotintryslde  but  would 
Involve  expensive  sewers  and  other  utilities. 
Mr.  Schulman.  when  It  appeared  that  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  route  was  settled  upon,  even 
recommended  that  If  that  route  were  used 
there  would  be  no  Interchange  with  Route 
172.  even  though  such  an  Interchange  woxild 
appear  to  be  desirable  to  serve  Mount  Kisco. 
STATK  traces  speed 
The  State,  too.  became  resigned  to  the 
easterly  alinement.  and  at  one  point  urged 
speed  In  proceeding  with  the  route,  which 
would  be  built  with  90  percent  Federal  funds. 
After  vainly  submitting  the  westerly  pro- 
posal on  two  separate  occasions  for  Federal 
approval,  the  department  of  public  works 
wrote  to  Rex  M.  Whltton,  Federal  Highway 
Administrator,  saying,  "We  further  reviewed 
tbe  sltiiatlon  and  are  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  westerly  alternate  route  best  fulfills  both 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  area. 

"However,  In  the  interest  of  securing  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  route  •  •  •  and  of  pro- 
ceeding with  detail  designs  •  •  •  and  further, 
in  appreciation  of  our  mutual  desire  to  accel- 
erate construction  on  the  Interstate  System, 
we  request  early  approval  of  the  easterly 
alinement  which  appears  to  be  the  only  loca- 
tion you  can  Jiostlfy." 

The  State  believed,  even  as  It  submitted 
the  Chestnut  Ridge  route  for  approval,  that 
the  westerly  alinement  would  best  fulflll 
both  present  and  future  needs  of  the  area.  It 
believed  then,  and  probably  still  does  today, 
that  the  westerly  route,  by  passing  closer  to 
the  commercial  center  of  Mount  Kisco.  would 
be  of  a  greater  service  to  the  locale. 

One  month  earlier,  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  declared,  "The  westerly  alternate 
services  existing  oocnmerclal  areas  and  pro- 
vides for  future  commercial  growth  in  the 
same  corridor.  The  easterly  (Chestnut 
Ridge)  line  la  glaringly  deficient  In  thla  re- 
apect  and  Its  use  for  an  Interstate  route 
would  surely  violate  the  cultural,  esthetic, 
and  conservation  features  of  the  Immediate 
area." 

"It  la  our  Judgment  that  the  westerly  al- 
ternate alinement  will  best  service  the  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  economic  requirements  of 
Westcbestsr  County  and  the  needs  of  the 
Interstate  System  generally:  that  It  will  con- 
form with  the  sstabllahed  character  snd 
pattern  of  land  use  In  the  county;  that  it 
will  ^M-ovlde  communities  with  Important 
ncrw  traffic  service;  and  that  It  will  assist 
conununltlrs  In  their  Individual  planning  for 
growth  along  residential  and  or  conunercial 
Unes." 


OBJECTIONS   TO    WEST   BOtTTE 


There  are,  of  course,  sincerely  voiced  ob- 
jections to  the  westerly  proposal:  It  would 
displace  niore  residents  and  destroy  more 
homes  In  Armonk;  It  would  cut  through  the 
edge  of  Dellwood,  the  Moral  Rearmament  re- 
treat near  Mount  Kisco;  it  would  crush  the 
46-acre  Cornelia  Van  Rensselear  Marsh  Sanc- 
tuary In  Mount  Kisco;  and  It  would  waste 
apprdximately  (300,000  spent  by  the  SUte  In 
designing  the  Chestnut  Ridge  route. 

Yet,  in  constructing  a  westerly  87.  these 
setbacks  do  nut  begin  to  compare  with  the 
enormous  benefits  obtained  for  the  whole 
of  the  county. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  has  seen  fit 
to  reconsider  its  earlier  approval  of  the 
Chestnut  Ridge  route.  It  may  be  beginning 
to  realize  «^at  the  county  and  State  plan- 
ners have  known  all  along:  that  the  westerly 
route  Is  the  best  route  for  commercial 
growth  and  local  services,  conservation,  and 
recreation. 


jGena  Warfare  Danseri- 
Contribotion 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'  HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MA8SACRT7BETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  a  very  interesting  and  excep- 
tionally well-written  article  in  a  recent 
edition  of  the  Boston  Globe  by  Mr, 
Herbert  Black  of  that  fine  publication, 
setting  forth  the  recent  comments  by  Dr. 
Robert  M.  Goldwyn  and  Dr,  Victor  Sldel. 
outstanding  young  doctors  and  medical 
specialists  of  Boston,  pointing  out  germ 
warfare  dangers. 

Dr.  Sldel  is  director  of  preventive  medi- 
cine at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  Dr.  Goldwyn,  associate  in  surgery  at 
Peter  Bent  Brigham  and  Beth  Israel 
Hospitals. 

These  very  able,  distinguished,  young 
doctors  point  out  that  use  of  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  would  hit  hardest 
among  the  young,  the  elderly,  and  the 
infirm. 

They  also  define  various  chemical 
agents  toxic  to  man.  animals,  and  plants, 
excluding  explosives,  smoke,  flame,  and 
incendiaries. 

Thej  refer  In  their  article  to  living 
organisms,  or  their  toxic  products,  whose 
uses  cause  death,  disability,  or  disease  in 
man.  animals,  plants,  and  food  supplies, 

I  happen  to  know  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Goldwyn  very  well.  He  is  a  dear,  ad- 
mired friend  of  mine  and  the  son  of  Dr. 
Jacob  Goldwyn,  of  Worcester.  Mass., 
noted  psychiatrist  of  that  city  and  Mrs. 
Polly  Goldwyn,  a  woman  of  great  charm, 
talent,  and  ability,  originally  from  my 
hometown  of  Clinton,  Mass. 

This  tremendously  gifted  young  man, 
who  graduated  stimma  cum  laude  from 
Harvard  College,  and  from  Harvard 
Medical  School,  is  a  very  distinguished 
scholar  and  surgeon,  a  young  man  ot 
great  promise,  and  I  believe  that  Dr. 
Sidel  is  also  a  young  man  of  high 
training,  competence,  and  great  promise, 
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who,  like  Dr.  Goldwyn,  ranks  high  in  his 
profession. 

In  any  event,  their  work,  as  em- 
phasized In  their  recent  paper,  is  com- 
mendable and  extremely  vital,  because 
we  must  make  sure,  as  best  we  can,  the 
sooner,  the  better,  that  neither  nuclear 
substances,  nor  chemical  or  biological 
agents,  are  utilized  In  warfare,  or  al- 
lowed in  any  way  through  experiments, 
or  In  other  ways,  to  pollute  our  atmos- 
phere and  destroy  human  life,  animal 
life,  plantllfe.  and  work  havoc  and 
desolation  In  the  world. 

To  the  extent  that  this  article,  the 
work  of  these  distinguished,  young  medi- 
cal doctors  alerts  us  to  the  dangers  of 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  in  timely 
fashion.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  take  the  perti- 
nent warnings  that  they  have  given  us  to 
heart  and  intensify  our  efforts  for  proper 
controls. 

Pew  objectives  could  be  more  urgent; 
few  more  immediate;  few  more  challeng- 
ing. 

We  have  tried  again  and  again  to  seek 
suitable  controls,  instead  of  the  entirely 
feeble  and  inadequate  machinery  that  we 
have  today,  Uttle  better  than  none,  to 
prevent  the  use  of  toxic  and  nuclear  de- 
structive weapons  in  warfare. 

But  we  cannot  achieve  this  crucial 
goal  by  our  own  efforts  alone.  Only  Rus- 
sia and  her  satellite  group  can  possibly 
remedy  this  situation  by  joining  even  be- 
latedly In  our  proposed  control  agree- 
ments and  conventions,  and  I  hope  that 
they  take  this  action  sooner  rather  than 
later,  when  great  destruction  may  be 
wrought  and  unimagined  horror  and  des- 
olation may  be  visited  upon  the  world 

We  have  ultimately  Red  China,  too.  to 
consider  in  our  seareh  for  these  controls 
but  the  penetration  of  the  hard-core 
Marxist  armor  of  that  nation  Is  a  very 
formidable  task. 

But  let  us  persist  In  the  struggle  for 
mionallty  and  sanity  in  ridding  man- 
kind of  the  ghostlike  shadows  of  extinc- 
tion that  hang  over  the  world  like  a  black 
pall. 

Surely  somewhere  in  the  rocky  facades 
of  monolithic  totalitarianism  there  must 
be  some  fissures  through  which  the  light 
of  reason  can  penetrate  into  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  great  nations 
now  seemingly  unmoved  by  the  glowering 
shadows  of  impending  doom. 

If  the  pointed  warnings  of  these  tal- 
ented young  scientists  are  duly  heeded  in 
every  nation,  starting  with  our  own,  per- 
haps hope  will  replace  despair;  perhaps 
men  can  again  act  like  human  beings  and 
outlaw  all  destructive  and  toxic  sub- 
stances in  warfare,  lay  down  their  swords 
of  extinction  and  set  up  an  enduring 
peace. 

I  highly  commend  Dr.  Goldwyn  and 
Dr.  Sldel  upon  their  very  scholarly  and 
timely  paper  and  wish  them  well  In  their 
endeavors  to  cast  light  upon  the  dark 
ideological  recesses  that  menace  the  ex- 
istence and  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  on  this  earth. 

The  article  follows: 

Two  Hub  Docroaa  Raise  Issue— Qeem  Wae- 

'**E  Oangexs  Ctted 

(By  Herbert  Black.  Medical  Editor) 

Physicians   everywhere   were   urged  today 

by  two  Boston  doctors  to  question  the  moral 


and  even  pracUcal  Justification  for  use  of 
chemical  ot  biological  warfare. 

Such  warfare  la  likely  to  be  vised  on  civilian 
populations  and  could  cause  epidemics  of  dis- 
astrous projwrtlons,  wsu-ned  Dr.  Victor  W. 
Sidel  and  Dr.  Robert  M.  Goldwyn. 

They  said  physicians  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility because  they  may  be  asked  to 
develop  these  weapons  and  they  would  have 
to  treat  the  victims  of  them. 

They  protested  what  Is  sometimes  called 
the  "humane  aspects"  of  many  of  the  biologic 
and  chemical  agents,  declaring  that  "once 
the  Pandora's  box  has  been  opened,  military 
commanders  will  select  the  most  lethal 
weapons." 

Sldel  and  Goldwyn,  members  of  the  execu- 
tive of  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility, 
a  Boston-founded  national  group,  declared 
that  any  condoning  of  bacterial  or  chemical 
weapons  would  seem  to  be  a  tragic  reversal 
of  medical  progress  and  a  rejection  of  the 
Hlppocratlc  oath. 

"Many  of  the  biologic  weapons,"  they  said 
In  the  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine, 
"can  trigger  aflUctlons  that  physicians  have 
labored  for  centuries  to  eradicate." 

Drs.  Sldel  and  Goldwyn  trace  the  origins 
of  chemical  and  germ  warfare  from  the  poi- 
sonous arrows  of  ancient  Asia  and  Western 
Europe,  through  World  Wars  I  and  n  to  the 
defolUtlng  and  crop-destroying  substances 
and  the  Irritating,  but  nonlethal  tear  and 
nausea  gases  employed  against  the  Vletcong. 
They  define  chemical  agents  as  those 
chemicals  toxic  to  man,  animals  and  plants, 
excluding  explosives,  smoke,  flame  and  m- 
cendiartes. 

Biological  weapons  they  defined  as  "living 
organisms  or  their  toxic  products  whose  use 
causes  death,  disability  or  disease  In  man, 
animals,  plants  and  food  supplies. 

Chemical  agents  toxic  to  man  are  listed 
In  six  categories,  three  nonlethal  and  three 
lethal.  The  nonlethals  Include  Irritants 
such  as  tear  gas  and  agenU  that  cause 
coughing  and  nausea. 

They  also  Include  vesicants  (blistering 
agents  like  mustard  gas).  These  can  be 
particularly  damaging  because  victims  may 
remain  In  poisonous  atmosphere  imtll  severe 
damage  Is  done. 

The  third  non-lethal  chemical  is  the  hal- 
lucinogen. The  most  frequently  discussed 
of  these  Is  LSD,  the  odorless,  tasteless  and 
colorless  chemical  that  can  cause  psycho- 
logical reactions  and  psychoses.  The  drug 
could  be  Introduced  Into  water  supplies  or 
possibly  placed  In  food. 

(LSD  is  the  drug  with  which  some  coUege 
students  in  the  United  States  have  been 
experimenting.  Doctors  Sldel  and  Goldwyn 
point  out  that  a  danger  In  thla  drug  la  that 
persons  taking  it  either  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly may  be  unaware  of  their  altered 
behavior  under  Its  Influence.) 

The  lethal  agenta  described  are  gases  that 
attack  the  nerves,  the  lungs  and  certain  en- 
zymes. Nerve  gases,  the  authors  say,  are  the 
newest,  the  most  effective  and  the  most 
likely  to  be  used. 

They  are  described  as  colorless  and  odorless 
organic  phosphates  which  enter  the  body 
either  as  gases  via  the  lungs,  or  as  liquids 
through  the  skin.  High  ooncentraUons  of 
these  can  kill  on  a  single  Inhalation. 

Listed  also  were  those  agents  that  result  In 
the  concentration  of  abnormal  fluid  levels 
in  the  lungs.  One  of  these,  prusslc  acid,  is 
used  for  executions  In  gas  chambers. 

As  for  biological  weapons,  an  Important 
feature  must  be  to  find  protection  for  civil- 
ians because  of  the  Insldloua  nature  of  air- 
borne organisms. 

Masks  or  filters  In  ventilating  systems  will 
provide  some  protection.  Decontamination  Is 
a  protective  measure,  the  doctors  said,  "but  It 
Is  not  easy  to  achieve."  So  far  there  are  few 
vaccines  against  airborne  bacteria  and  medl- 
cal  treatment  would  be  hard  to  carry  out. 
Dr.  Sldel,  who  la  director  of  the  preventive 
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medicine  xuUt  at  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, and  Dr.  Goldwyn,  associate  In  surgery 
at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  and  Beth  Israel  Hos- 
pltaU,  emphasize  that  use  of  chemical  or 
biological  weapons  would  hit  hardest  among 
the  young,  the  elderly,  and  the  Infirm. 

The  doctors.  botA  on  the  faculty  of  Harvard 
Medical  School,  tfeclared  physicians  must 
carefully  evaluate  their  attitudes  toward  their 
righte  and  duties  both  as  citizens  and 
doctors  In  regard  to  the  development  of  such 
weapons  and  their  possible  use. 


Alabama    Indastrialittc    Oppose    Deficit 
Spendinj; 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 


or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu^day,  February  8, 1966 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  The  deficit  spending 
theory  Is  open  to  serious  question  It 
has  never  worked  In  creating  permanent 
prosperity  and  It  could  lead  to  a  complete 
breakdown  of  our  economic  system 
through  nmaway  Inflation  and  a  con- 
tinued erosion  of  the  dollar. 

Pederal  spending  and  deficit  financing 
was  ably  discussed  at  the  annual  Wash- 
ington meeting  of  the  Associated  Indus- 
tries of  Alabama  by  Mr.  John  V.  Van 
Pelt  m,  vice  president,  finance  and  con- 
trols, Vulcan  Materials  Co.,  of  Birming- 
hac,  Ala.  Mr.  Van  Pelt's  report  foUows: 
Federal  Spendino  and  PosmoN  on  Capital 

Gaws 
(Statement  In  the  tax  field  presented  before 
the     Alabama     congressional     delegation 
January  24,  1966,  by  John  V.  Van  Pelt  m. 
vice  president,  finance  and  control,  Vulcan 
Materials  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala.) 
The  Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  has 
sUted  Its  position  in  prior  years  that  It  Is 
opposed  to  continued  deficit  spending     Last 
year  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  administra- 
tive budget  does  not  teU  the  true  story,  since 
total  spending.  Including  that  against  prior 
year  appropriations  and  spending  from  trust 
funds,  has  exceeded  recelpU  In  every  fiscal 
year  since   1962. 

In  1965  the  admlnUtratlon  proposed,  and 
the  Congress  approved,  a  variety  of  programs 
which  will,  over  the  future,  add  to  the  load 
of  expenditures.  In  certain  Instances  money 
to  Instrument  these  programs  haa  not  been 
appropriated.  Additionally  It  has  developed 
that  our  Involvement  In  Southern  Asia  la 
placing  new.  and  fantastic,  demands  on  the 
Treasury.  While  It  might  have  been  theo- 
retically possible  a  year  ago  to  produce  a 
budget  balance,  imder  present  conditions 
that  objective  would  hardly  be  realistic. 
The  best  we  can  hope  to  do  Is  to  minimiT^ 
the  ImbaUnce  between  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures. However,  thla  situation  makes  It 
even  more  Important  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  curtail  expendlturea  that  are  not 
Immediately  necessary. 

Surely  the  citizens  of  the  United  StatM 
do  not  want  a  managed  economy,  with  price 
and  wage  controls,  nor  do  they  want  ram- 
pant Inflation.  The  only  way  such  a  man- 
aged economy  can  be  avoided,  without  ac- 
cepting Inflation  as  a  way  of  life.  In  the  face 
of  the  demands  of  an  enlarging  mUitary 
commitment  is  to  draaUcally  curtaU  artificial 
stimuli     wblch    might     otherwise     increase 
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Icreia  of  economic  actiTity.  ApproprUtlona 
bkTc  already  been  made  for  many  pro(rama. 
and  In  some  Inatances  to  fall  to  make  ad- 
ditional approf)rlatlona  for  programs  already 
In  operation  might  ovate  future  coats  that 
would  make  such  actions  uneconomic. 

However,  there  are  many  areas  where  It  Is 
still  possible  to  minimize  the  level  of  ex- 
penditure. Poverty  programs  can  be  down- 
graded, urban  renewal  and  mass  trmnsporta- 
Uon  programs  delayed,  and  hospital  modern- 
ization deferred.  Proposals  that  have  sUong 
Inflationary  Impact  such  as  the  extension  of 
minimum  wage  laws,  both  In  scope  and  level. 
Bbould  be  sidetracked.  E^xpendltures  for 
foreign  aid.  and  other  State  E>epartment  pro- 
grams, particularly  In  places  such  as  Rho- 
desia,  should  be  critically  reviewed. 

We  are  not  advocating,  at  this  time,  a  tax 
program  that  would  drain  off  excess  pur- 
chasing power.  It  is  felt  that  a  responsible 
fiscal  program  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
can  protect  the  country  from  the  devastating 
effects  of  Inflation.  For  thooe  who  feel  that 
It  would  be  Inhuman  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  our  social  programs,  let  them  contemplate 
that  the  proposed  recipients  of  benefits  under 
medicare  programs  passed  In  1965  would 
loae  far  more  tlian  those  beneflta  In  terms 
of  lowered  purchasing  power  If  we  permit  an 
Inflation  to  affect  the  cost  of  the  basic  ne- 
lUes  of  lUe. 


■JtMld 


The  Associated  Industries  of  Alabama  does 
not  advocate  any  specific  program  but  does 
point  out  that  the  level  of  Ooverment  spend- 
ing should  be  so  devised  as  to  at  least  be 
brought  Into  close  balance  with  receipts 
during  this  period  of  tremendous  economic 
activity. 

Th«re  are  a  few  specific  items  In  the  field 
of  tttzatlon  which  should  be  noted.  Asso- 
eiatad  Industries  of  Alabama  has  repeatedly 
urg«d  that  Otmgr—  raeognlze  the  inequities 
InlMrent  In  double  taxation  of  corporate 
earnings.  While  the  credit  against  tax  in 
rwpect  of  dividends  was  only  a  token  move 
In  this  direction,  for  some  reason  this  was 
opposed  by  the  Treasury  Department  and  was 
written  out  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  In 
the  Revenue  Act  of  19M.  This  association 
feels  that  that  action  was  a  move  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

At  present  there  are  only  two  generally 
applicable  elements  of  relief  against  double 
tax  on  corporate  earnings.  One  is  In  sub- 
chapiter  S  of  the  code,  and  the  effects  of 
those  provisions  are  of  such  limited  appli- 
cation that  the  great  body  of  U.S.  citizens 
which  owns  equity  securities  suffers  from 
discrimination.  Tbe  only  practical  relief 
available  for  theoe  Individuals  at  the  lower 
levels  of  Income  is  In  the  exclusion  from  in- 
eome  of  the  first  tlOO  of  dividends.  The 
more  affluent  holders  of  equity  securities  are 
often  in  a  poaition  to  find  means  of  avoiding 
this  double  taxation  from  other  sections  of 
the  code  which  are  related  to  combinations, 
liquidations,  or  various  special  exemptions. 
Efforts  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  plug 
the  avenues  followed  by  such  individuals  only 
■  tend  to  make  oar  tax  laws  more  chaotic. 

Associated  Industries  of  Alabcuna  is  op- 
poaed  to  proposals  that  would  lead  to  the  Im- 
poaltion  of  capital  gains  taxes  on  differoices 
between  cost  and  market  values  of  assets  do- 
nated to  charitable  institutions  or  upon 
assets  Included  Ln  estates  at  date  of  death. 
In  the  first  Instance,  there  would  be  a  sig- 
nificant impact  upon  the  level  of  contribu- 
tions made  to  religious  and  educational 
bodies  which  would  lead  either  to  a  curtail- 
ment of  their  activities  or  in  the  latter  case 
to  reliance  upon  the  Government  for  sup- 
port. 

In  the  latter  Instance,  particularly  in  the 
■mailer  and  medlxim  slsed  estate,  the  tax 
take  would  in  many  cases  be  subetantlally 
Increased  and  result  In  an  Inadequate  residue 
being  left  for  an  aged  spouse.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  larger  estate  the  im- 
pact would    b«  proportionately   less   severe. 


because  the  tax  Imposed  wtuld  In  a  large  part 
serve  to  reduce  the  amount  of  estate  tax 
to  be  paid. 

In  summary,  these  remarks  suggest  that 
the  Congress  must  avoid  in  its  fiscal  programs 
anything  that  would  tend  to  push  us  further 
on  the  road  toward  inflation,  recognizing 
that  we  are  committed  or  a  major  military 
venture.  This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  debate 
the  objectives  of  a  Oreat  Society,  but  merely 
is  designed  to  asB\ire  that  we  have  a  demo- 
cratic society  left  when  we  can  return  to  a 
period  of  normalcy. 


(Inpereeot) 


Mutual  Radio  Sorrey  on  Vietnam 
Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  received  the  Mutual  Radio  na- 
tional survey  on  the  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  the  way  they  have  sup- 
ported the  President  in  his  handling  of 
the  Vietnam  situation. 

The  high  percent  who  feel  the  Presi- 
dent has  worked  diligently  and  is  con- 
tinuing to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  is 
very  heartening.  I  am  happy  to  present 
this  survey  so  that  all  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  its  information. 

The  survey  follows : 

Nxw  Toax  Crrr,  February  3. — Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  Amerlcaui  men  agree  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  done  all  he  can  to  settle 
the  Vietnam  war  through  negotiations  and 
that  bombing  should  be  res\imed,  including 
Hanoi  and  other  targets  not  bombed  be- 
fore. 

This  was  revealed  on  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System's  aS-mlnute  evening  news  review, 
"The  World  Today,"  in  a  special  report  by 
George  Hamilton  Combs. 

The  report  was  baaed  on  a  national  surrey 
conducted  for  Mutual  by  Slndllnger  A  Oo. 
In  charge  of  the  survey  for  the  network 
was  Raymond  T.  Anderson.  Mutual's  direc- 
tor of  reaearcb. 

The  Slndllnger  survey  follows: 

On  January  37,  28,  and  29  we  conducted 
another  national  study  on  attitudes  and 
opinions  on  Vietnam.  In  summary,  here  is 
how  the  Nation  currently  responds  to  the 
Vietnam  situation. 

President  Johnson  has  done  all  he  can 
to  settle  the  Vietnam  war  through  negotia- 
tions: 

(In  percent] 


Male 

renale 

Total 

«.  1           <*■  • 

U  1            13.  2 
3aS  '          33.2 

ST.  2 

niiiiiETee _. 

No  oplnioo 

118 

Opinion  on  resuming  bombing  as  before 
Christmas: 

(In  peremt] 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Acrec  ...  

M.« 

ao 
n* 

4LS  1            62  8 

Dbstrw 

No  opinion.  

I&3               12  3 
414               3&2 

Opinion   oo    Including   Hanoi    and   other 
targets  not  bombed  before: 


i 

Males 

Famals 

Total 

Asree _     . 

II.9 

27.2 
17.  • 
M.S 

44  5 

Pliscrrf 

IS  0 

No  oplnloa 

4a5 

Opinion  on  sending  as  many  ground  troops 
as  are  required: 

(In  percent  1 

■ 

Msla 

Female       Total 

1 

er.o 

18.2 
17.8 

13.8 

&8.  7 

14  3 

No  ofrinftoa 

27.0 

Attitude  of  choice  selection  on  Vietnam 
situation : 

(In  percent  1 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1st  ctM>i«e  Is  ro  all  oat 
and  deirat  Hanoi 

2il  choice  is  to  prevent 
takeover  of  SiMitb 
VMnam 

44.6 

27.  B 
27.5 

24.0 

316 
43.4 

33  B 

30  3 

No  opinion  on  either 
choice 

8.VS 

As  the  above  shows — for  all  questions  al- 
most 3  out  of  every  4  males  had  an  opinion, 
whereas  among  females  the  no-oplnlon  level 
was  much  higher.  This  is  visually  the  case 
on  questions  of  this  nature. 

When  attitudes  and  opinions  are  projected 
to  all  Individuals  who  expressed  a  response 
to  each  question,  here  Is  how  the  findings 
tabulate: 

Base:  100  percent  or  134.294.000— all  indi- 
viduals 18  yean  and  older;  or  86,984.000  had 
an  opinion  on  whether  President  Johnson 
has  done  all  he  can  to  settle  the  Vietnam  war 
through  negotiations;  81.8  percent  agree,  18.2 
f>ercent  disagree. 

Opinion  on  resuming  bombing  as  before 
Christmas : 

(In  peremt] 


M«U 

Female 

ToUl 

Aitree... 

M.6 

8.0 

37.4 

41.1 
1C< 

414 

81 K 

Mlawn^ 

12.3 

No  opinion 

35.2 

Opinion  on  including  Hanoi  and  other  tar- 
gets not  bombed  before : 


Hr 

percent] 

Male 

Female 

ToUl 

Artw 

Ol5ai:re« 

63.1 
ll.S 
25.0 

37.2 
17.9 

44.5 
15.0 

40.5 

Opinion  on  sending  as  many  grotind  troops 
as  are  required : 

(In  percent] 


Aitree 

Ulsaere*.. 
Noopiuioii 


Male 


67.0 
16.2 
17.8 


Female 


80.  B 
13.6 

16.6 


Total 


18.7 
14.3 
27.0 


Attitude  of  choice  selection  on  Vietnam 
situation: 

(In  pereent] 


Mal^ 

Fanials 

Total 

1st  cboloe  li  to  all  out 

and  delhit  Hanoi 

44.6 

KO 

33.6 

2d  choloe  U  to  prevent 

takeover    o<    Boatb 

Vietnam 

27.9 

e.6 

10.3 

No  eplnloo  OD  stttaw 
choJca. 

37.6 

414 

35.8 
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As  the  above  shows,  for  all  questions  al- 
most three  out  of  every  four  males  had  an 
opinion,  whereas  among  females  the  no- 
opinion  level  was  much  higher.  This  Is 
usually  the  case  on  questions  of  this  nature. 

When  attitudes  and  opinions  are  project- 
ed to  aU  individuals  who  expressed  a  re- 
sponse to  each  question,  here  Is  how  the  find- 
ings tabulate: 

Base:  100  percent  or  124,294,000 — all  In- 
dividuals 18  years  and  older;  or  86,984,000 
had  an  opinion  on  whether  President  John- 
son has  done  all  he  can  to  settle  the  Viet- 
nam war  through  negotiations — 81.8  percent 
agree,  18.2  percent  disagree;  or  80,582,000  had 
an  opinion  on  resuming  bombing — 81  per- 
cent agree,  19  percent  disagree;  or  73,975  000 
had  an  opinion  on  Including  Hanoi  and  other 
important  targets  not  yet  bombed — 74  8  per- 
cent agree;  2S.2  percent  disagree;  or  90  712  - 
000  had  an  opinion  on  sending  more  ground 
troops  to  Vietnam  if  required— 80.4  percent 
agree,  19.6  percent  disagree;  or  79,879,000  had 
an  opinion  on  what  our  choice  was  in  Viet- 
nam—52.8  percent  say  we  should  attempt  to 
defeat  Hanoi,  47.2  percent  say  we  should 
simply  prevent  the  takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

ROBXHT  E.  MCCUMBXR. 

Public  Relations  Director. 


New  Start  for  Cities 
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or 


HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


A  Treasure  Worth  ConserTing— 
Oil  ShaJe  Deposits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 
Mr.    METCALF.     Mr.    President,    an 
editorial  published  In  the  January  21 
1966,  issue  of  the  Lamar  Trl-State  DaUy 
News,  Lamar.  Colo,,  gives  strong  support 
for  Senator  Douglas'  bill.  S.  2708,  to  pre- 
serve this  country's  oU  shale  deposits 
As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Tmasttrb  Woktr  Conserving 
EstUnates  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  oU 
Shale  depoelte  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and 
Ut^  continue  upward,  staggering  the  imag- 
ination  of  Uie  layman.  This  w4k  theTI. 
Oeologlcal  Survey  issued  a  report  rtatlng 
^nL^*"T  Bufllclent  energy  stored  in  thesi 
deposits  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  at 
w^^nt  rate  of  consumption  for  the  next 

al|prc«  of  thU  magnitude  should  be 
Tt^^Jl^.  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
not  allowed  to  become  the  pawn  of  private 
to^esu  Which  gain  title  by  dubious  Wm 
and  exploit  the  reserves  for  their  perso^ 
or  ^rporate  welfare.    Title  to  thoui^ds  of 

l*rt  of  litigation  and  it  U  Incumbent  upon 
Srt,!^^  represent  the  public  interest  in 
the  courts  to  put  forth  their  utmost  effort 
!S,.r.  ^."^J  5''^''*''*  "^y  depletion  of  Se 
mllltanuy  battle  to  t«5over  sC^^^asX  m 
Uck  of  devotion  to  the  pubUc  interest. 


or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  highly  respected  journal,  the  Econo- 
mist, of  London,  February  5,  1966. 

The  Economist  has  rubbed  some  of  the 
gilt  paint  off  the  administration  proposal 
WhUe  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  a 
broad  attack  on  urban  problems,  the 
Economist  recognizes  the  fact  that  the 
President's  assault  Is  only  a  minor  one 
in  terms  of  possible  achievement,  but  is 
a  major  assault  in  terms  of  attempted 
arrogation  of  power  unto  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  guise  of  a  helping 
hand. 

As  the  Economist  also  riotes,  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  as  long  as 
the  program  is  under  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Department  auspices,  that 
demonstration  cities  will  have  to  submit 
programs  for  social  renovation.  In  short, 
the  "commissars"  will  also  be  social 
planners  and  social  intriguers.  This  sort 
of  thing  is  unnecessary.  On  February 
7,  I  announced  my  intention  to  seek  an 
amendment  of  the  "demonstration  cities" 
legislation  to  replace  the  "Federal  co- 
ordinator" or  "commissar"  with  an  In- 
formation officer,  pure  and  simple.  I 
intend  to  press  this  eflfort. 

I  want  the  cities  of  America  to  get  their 
carrots  without  also  having  to  swallow 
fishhooks. 

The  text  of  the  Economist  of  London 
follows : 

New  Start  roR  Cities 

The  attack  which  the  President  wants  to 
launch  on  slums  and  urban  blight  recognizes 
the   weaknesses   in   existing   efforts   to  deal 
with  the  Uls  of  the  cities;   these  have  been 
uncoordinated  and  spread  too  thin  and  have 
been  too  slow  moving  to  have  much  impact 
Individual  projects  have  been  widely  scat- 
tered.    What  Mr.  Johnson  now  proposes  Is  a 
pair  of  demonstration  programs.     The  larg- 
est is  to  show  what  can  be  accomplished  for 
big,  rundown  tracts  in  the  centers  of  ciUes 
When  aU  the  resources  of  government— local 
State,  and  Federal— and  of  private  bodies  are 
concentrated   on  the   task.    For   this  he   Is 
asking  $2.3  bUllon,  over  6  years,  almost  as 
much  as  Congress  authorized  last  year  for  4 
years  of  urban  renewal  programs  aU  over  the 
country.     Some  60  or  70  cities,  of   varying 
sizes,  are  expected  to  win  the  privilege  of 
being  the  guinea  pigs.     In  addition  there  U 
a  small  program  of  IncenUvee  to  reward  some 
ao  or  so  metropolitan  areas  which  show  that 
they  can  plan  successfully  fbr  the  future— 
tato  ^ff^  *"  prepared  to  put  their  plans 

"The  demonstration  cities  wui  have  to  sub- 
mit scheme,  for  the  renovation,  social  as 
weu  as  physical,  of  substantial  areas-  the 
President  spoke,  in  his  housing  message  of 
transforming  the  complete  environment  of  as 
many  as  100.000  people  at  one  go— a  tacit 
•dmisalon  that  up  to  now  centill  bSsS^ 


districts  have  hogged  too  much  of  the  urban 
renewal  show.     Now  the  provUlon  of  housing 
tor    poor    people    and    those    of    moderate 
means— along  with  the  schools,  community 
centers,    health    clinics,    parks,    and    play- 
grounds which  they  need— will  take  pride  of 
place.     In  each  city  there  will  be  a  Federal 
coordinator  who  will  hold  the  purse  strings 
and  wlU  be  responsible  for  seeing  that  Fed- 
eral   resources    are    meshed    together.     The 
Federal  Government  wUl  ahoulder  most  of 
the  public  cost.     In  return,  Mr.  Johnson   as 
is    his   custom.    WUl    expect   visible   results 
.  .,•   **^®  '^'"^  should  be  "masterpieces  of 
civilization"  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  rot 
For  all  the  President's  anxiety  for  results 
the  money  will  not  start  to  flow  untu  July 
1967,    when    It    1.   hoped    that   the    present 
budget  pinch  wUl  have  eased.     Congress  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  only  a  few  million 
for  planning  before  then— a  modest  begin- 
ning which   will   make  it  easier  for  It   to 
swallow  a   commitment   which   has  almost 
jmllnuted  capacity  for  growth.     Already  the 
^*T  T^^  '"™*'  ^  pointing  out  that  New 
York    City—or    Chicago— or    Loe    Angeled 
could   swallow   up   the   whole    $2.3    billion 
However,  what  vrtU  exercise  Congress  most 
when  hearings  start  next  month  is  the  pro- 
posal   to    create    Federal    coordinators.     Are 
they  topersuade  or  to  command?     Congress- 
man Fino.   a  Republican  from  New  York 
proph^les  gloomily  that  there  will  be  not  a 

^^^  iff  ^'"^  **»**  '*°  '^ot  bow  down  to  the 
new  "Federal  commissars." 


Budget  Cots  Hit  School  Milk  and  Lnnch 
Programs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 


or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Items  in  the  administration's  1967  "guns 
and  butter"  budget  deserve  very  careful 
congressional  scrutiny.  For  some  Inex- 
Pllcable  reason,  the  programs  insuring 
milk  and  lunches  for  schoolchildren 
have  been  especially  hard-hit  by  sense- 
less  reduction  of  funds. 

According  to  the  proposed  budget,  $19 
million  Is  slated  to  be  deleted  from  the 
school  lunch  program.  Another  "saving" 
^  made  at  the  expense  of  the  sp«fcial  milk 
program  which  Is  cut  from  $103  million 
to  an  estimated  $21  million.  These  re- 
ductions of  $19  and  $82  million,  respec- 
tively, are  both  unsound  and  unjustified 

r^  If,^*^^  ^"'^  ^^^^^  o^  the  programs 
i^u?  wm  drastically  curtaU.  Providing 
milk  and  lunches  for  school-age  chlldraa 
nave  been  Important,  efflcienUy  ex- 
ecuted, and  well  administered  programs 
receiving  well-deserved  praise  andS- 
^Ing  sound  nutritional  benefit  to  the 
NatI(Mi's  schoolchildren. 

I  urge  the  appropriate  committees  ex- 
amining this  facet  of  the  budget  to  take 
evenr  step  necessary  to  ascertain  that  the 
special  milk  and  school  lunch  programs 
do  not  become  the  victims  of  irresDon. 
slble  budget  cuts.  "re^pon- 
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StraUrr  of  SUeace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CAixroMMiA. 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  State 
Controller  Alan  Cranston,  of  California, 
recently  Issued  a  statement  on  the  stra- 
tegy of  silence  on  the  civil  rights  Issue. 
His  statement  Is  both  timely  and  signifi- 
cant; and  presents  a  great  challenge  to 
all  who  believe  In  human  rights.  The 
statement  follows: 

BKVUU.T  Hnxa,  October  26. — State  Con- 
troller Alan  Cranston  reported  today  that 
CaliXprnla'B  political  leaders  are  being  show- 
ered with  advice  to  adopt  a  strategy  of  silence 
on  the  civil  rights  Issue. 

Cranston  said  without  qualification  that  he 
does  not  subscribe  to  that  strategy  now  nor 
will  be  in  next  year's  election  campaign. 

"The  guarantee  of  constitutional  rights 
and  equal  opportunities  for  all  citizens  Is  an 
Issu*  as  vital  to  the  progress  of  California  as 
It  Is  deeply  rooted  to  my  own  sense  of  con- 
viction." be  aald. 

"I  will  act  to  advance  that  guarantee  and 
speak  out  to  advocate  that  equality  when- 
ever or  wherever  my  efforts  may  be  helpful." 

In  a  luncheon  address  to  the  Women's 
Democratic  Club  of  Beverly  Hills  and  the 
Brent-Alr  Democratic  Women's  Club  Crans- 
ton said  that  "the  strategy  of  silence  was 
conceived  in  a  climate  of  fear  flowing  out  of 
the  violence  In  Watts." 

Elected  ofBclals  and  potential  candidates 
of  both  parties,  he  added,  "are  being  urged 
to  do  nothing,  say  nothing  and  think  nothing 
about  racial  discrimination. 

"We  are  warned  constantly  about  the  al- 
leged Intensity  of  a  'white  backlash'  In 
CaUfomla,**  Cranston  dlaclosed.  "We  are  told 
by  many  self-styled  political  professionals 
to  sweep  this  social  problem  under  a  rug  of 
platitudes  untu  after  next  year's  election." 

Cranston  cited  two  of  mtnij  recent  ex- 
amples of  the  "widespread  view  that  politi- 
cal necessity  dictates  a  stance  of  silence  by 
elected  officials." 

The  first,  he  related,  was  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived from  a  Republican  friend  which  said 
In  essence: 

"Dbak  KLAtt:  *  *  ■  I  saw  the  news  story 
In  which  you  called  for  calm  concern  and 
understanding  for  the  causes  and  impllca- 
tlons  of  the  Watts  rlou.  *  •  •  I  agree  with 
•VOTytblng  you  said,  but  please  don't  talk 
about  this  any  more  because  it  will  cost  you 
votes  In  the  suburbs  •  •  •." 

The  second  eiumple,  Cranston  aald,  was 
an  Informal  conversation  he  had  with  a  vet- 
eran Democratic  campaign  worker: 

"He  told  me  that  I  should  not  use  the 
word  'Justice'  In  any  public  statement.  He 
said  seriously  that  the  word  carried  too  many 
negative  Implications  for  the  Callfomlan 
anxious  about  'the  Negro  problem.' 

"The  day  in  which  the  ctMicept  and  the 
word  of  'Justice'  becomes  off-limits  for  pub- 
lic officials  Is  the  day  in  which  we  are  lost 
as  a  free  people  and  a  democratic  society," 
Cranston  declared. 

The  State  controller  emphasized  that  Cali- 
fornia— with  Its  "excellent  record  In  civil 
rights" — has  no  basis  for  shame,  and  that  Its 
people — ^wlth  the  firm  and  sensible  leader- 
ship of  Governor  Brown  and  other  Demo- 
cratic leaders — have  no  cause  to  fear  the 
future. 

"But  we  must  resist  the  pleas  for  expedi- 
ence, UmldKy.  and  silence  by  those  with  little 
appreciation  of  California's  record  of  pro- 
gressive civil  rights  legUlatlon  and  with  little 


faith  in  the  basic  decency  and  sense  of  fair- 
ness o(  the  vast  majority  of  our  people. 

"ClvU  rights  is  not  simply  a  legal  issue. 
Equal  opportiinltles  for  all  oitlBens  cannot 
be  guaranteed  by  laws  alone.  This  Issue  Is 
also  linked  directly  to  economic  conditions, 
law  enforcement  problems,  moral  considera- 
tions, and  social  attitudes. 

"This  challenge  will  not  disappear  if  we 
Ignore  It.  It  Is  there.  It  Is  complex.  It  Is 
difficult.  It  demaiuls  positive  attention,  re- 
sponsible action,  and  calm  public  discussion." 
Additional  excerpts  of  Cranston's  address 
follow : 

"Civil  rights  has  been  the  predominant 
domestic  public  Issue  of  the  past  decade.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  prime  social  challenge 
throughout  the  next. 

"California  can  be  proud  of  Its  achieve- 
ments to  date,  in  such  areas  as  voting,  edu- 
cation, employment  and  public  accommoda- 
tions. We  stand  high  compared  with  all 
other  States  In  our  record  on  civil  rights. 
But  today  our  need  Is  not  to  be  reminded 
of  how  well  we  have  done,  but  rather  how 
much  there  Is  yet  to  do. 

"The  fundamental  question  now  Is:  Shall 
we  continue  to  make  democracy  more  of  a 
reality  for  all  citizens?  Our  response  will 
reflect  the  maturity  of  our  State.  The  tra- 
gedy of  Watts  should  In  no  way  diminish 
our  efforts  on  many  fronts.  For  even  while 
we  move  to  assure  equal  opportunity  and 
protection  under  law,  so  must  we  meet  all 
violence  and  disregard  of  law  with  swift 
and  firm  action.  The  two  principles  are 
compatible.  They  are  different  sides  of  the 
same  coin. 

"Our  society  is  built  upon  a  legal  system 
which  provides: 

"First,  an  arena  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  issues  and  conflicts. 

"Second,  rules  of  conduct  and  the  means 
of  enforcement. 

"Third,  procedures  of  redress  for  those 
against  whom  civil  wrongs  are  inflicted  and 
whose  constitutional  rights  are  abused. 

"Social  order  depends  substantially  upon 
how  well  this  system  operates,  and  upon  our 
own  conscious  efforts  to  maintain  it.  The 
greatest  burden  of  freedom  Is  the  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  It;  freedom  is  responsi- 
bility. The  two  are  Indivisible.  Where  one 
ceases,  so  does  the  other. 

"If  we  stand  Idle  while  any  number  of 
Individuals  are  denied  political  expression, 
a  decent  education,  economic  opportunity, 
an  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  the  system 
will  fall  to  fulfill  its  purpose — and  public 
disorder  will  eventually  ensue. 

"Such  disorder  will  drastically  Impair 
everyone's  pursuit  of  happiness  and  under- 
mine the  security  of  every  citizen's  life  and 
property. 

"It  la  not  enough  that  a  significant  ma- 
jority of  us  enjoy  the  guarantees  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  equal  protection  of  law — 
In  short,  our  civil  liberties  and  rights.  If 
they  do  not  exist  for  some  of  us.  they  exist 
In  fact  that  much  less  for  all  of  us.  That  is 
the  ultimate  Importance  of  civil  rights  as  a 
practical  Issue  today. 

"During  this  United  Nations  Week,  we  are 
more  aware  that  our  response  Is  of  concern 
not  only  to  California  and  our  Nation,  but 
to  all  the  world.  America's  greatest  influence 
internationally  Is  not  military  strength  or 
economic  wealth.  It  stems  from  our  stand- 
ards of  exoellence.  Justice  and  the  Individual 
freedom  and  dignity. 

"Today,  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  colored.  The  majority  of  this  coun- 
try Is  a  minority  In  the  world.  If  we  deny 
the  minorities  of  our  country  the  opportunity 
for  an  excellent  life,  the  security  of  justice 
and  the  fulflllment  of  Individual  freedom,  we 
can  never  earn  the  trust  and  respect  of  the 
world's  majority.  We  cannot  advance  free- 
dom and  build  the  conditions  of  peace 
throughout  the  world  when  we  are  unable 


to  secure  freedom  for  all  American  citizens. 
It  Just  cannot  be  done. 

"Defeat  of  the  Communist  threat  abroad 
will  never  be  achieved  while  racial  discrimi- 
nation persists  at  home.  And  our  pledges 
and  promises  In  the  foriuns  of  the  United 
Nations  will  sound  shallow  unless  we  achieve 
a  deeper  realization  of  freedom  and  justice 
In  every  conununity  and  neighborhood  of  our 
SUte  and  Nation." 


What  Does  Term  "GI"  SUnd  For? 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   KTW    TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
will  recall  what  the  Initials  "OI"  stand 
for,  since  they  were  first  heard  in  the 
American  idiom  25  years  ago.  Those  of 
us  who  can  recall  the  oversized — or  worse 
still,  the  undersized — shoes,  moth-eaten 
horse  blankets — wrap  legglns  and  olive 
drab  long  Johns  cut  by  the  Klan  costumer, 
cannot  forget  that  these  letters  stood  for 
"Gener^  issue." 

General  issue  meant  that  somewhere, 
hidden  away  In  the  loft  of  the  War  De- 
partment, a  descendant  of  Rumpelstilt- 
skin  drew  a  mental  picture  of  the  aver- 
age American  male. 

This  average  American  male  was  put 
together  like  a  patchwork  quilt.  The 
Army  clothing  specialist  took  the  feet  of 
a  Kentucky  backwoodsman,  the  should- 
ers of  a  Texan,  the  thighs  of  an  Oregon 
tree-topper,  the  calves  of  a  Tennessee 
rldgerunner,  one  arm  from  a  North 
Carolina  cottonpicker  and  the  other  from 
a  south  Brookljm  straphanger.  He  put 
them  together  and  added  a  waist  band 
modeled  on  the  Lincoln  Highway  and 
this  became  the  general  issue  of  clothing 
which  was  handed  to  freshmen  recruits 
of  the  class  of  1940.  This  class  was  truly 
average  because  It  was  both  underage 
and  overage. 

The  motivation  of  this  calculated  mis- 
fitting was  a  bit  of  pure  military  psycho- 
logical genius: 

The  enlistee  who  put  on  his  Army  uni- 
form for  the  first  time  looked  into  the 
mirror  and  could  not  wait  to  get  to  the 
front  where  he  could  dig  a  foxhole  and 
get  out  of  sight  to  cover  his  shame. 

The  Army,  however,  was  not  without 
compassion.  It,  too,  recognized  tluMkgen- 
eral  Issue  left  the  soldier  far  sSbrt  of 
being  one  of  the  world's  10  best-dressed 
men,  or  for  that  matter,  even  a  com- 
petitor In  a  Watusl-Burundi  fashion 
contest. 

It  demonstrated  this  compassion  by 
covering  the  whole  collection  of  sags, 
stretches,  seams  and  scratches  with  a 
magnificent  great  coat.  This  great  coat, 
complete  with  brass  buttons  that  turned 
green  on  the  17th  of  March  1918,  was 
belted  in  the  back  midway  between  the 
shoulders  and  the  hem  for  a  very  defi- 
nite purpose.  Since  Its  collar  covered 
the  man's  head  and  its  hem  reached  to 
his  heels,  by  noting  the  belt  in  the  back 
and  the  middle  row  of  buttons  in  the 
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front,  you  could  determine:  (a)  where 
the  middle  of  the  man  was  and  (b)  which 
end  to  feed.  It  also  served  a  very  prac- 
tical purpose:  In  the  event  the  man 
tripped  on  the  hem  In  front,  his  buddy 
could  grab  the  belt  in  the  back  to  save 
him  from  falling  down. 

Looking  back  at  the  $21-a-month  Van- 
ity Pair  costume  of  1940  and  the  ex- 
quisite models  of  today  with  green  berets, 
shiny  boots  and  tinted  fabrics  from  pale 
blue  to  lustrous  sun  tan,  one  can  surely 
say  that  Mr.  McNamara  must  be  doing 
something  right. 

I  think  today  we  In  the  House  are  doing 
something  right. 

We  are  not  only  recalling  what  the 
Nation  s  GI  needed  20  years  ago  when 
we  reported  the  first  GI  bin,  we  are  re- 
calling that  many  of  us  are  in  the  Con- 
gress today  because  of  the  benefits  of  the 
GI  bill.  I  realize  this  may  not  be  the  best 
reason  for  reinstating  its  benefits  in  the 
minds  of  some. 

However,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
GI  blU  of  1946  was  the  most  magnificent 
effective,  the  most  fair  and  equal  measure 
ever  propounded  by  any  legislative  body 
In  the  history  of  man. 

It  made  sense  then  and  it  makes  sense 
today. 

It  makes  sense  as  an  adjustment  to 
make  up  today  to  the  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  of  our  Nation  some  measure 
of  the  time  and  opportunities  they  lost 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  It 
makes  sense  because  everyone  who  en- 
rolls In  a  program  under  this  bill  will 
emerge  a  better  educated,  better  living 
and  better  taxpaying  American. 

It  makes  sense  because  It  requires  no 
complicated  bureaucratic  administration 
or  direction.  It  simply  puts  the  money 
where  the  man  is  so  that  he  can  enroU 
in  a  school  or  college  of  his  choice  I  am 
gratified  as  one  who  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  the  GI  bill  to  be  one  of  the  spon- 
sors of  the  bill  before  us  today. 

This  Is  truly  a  general  Isfue  bill  The 
Issue,  however,  is  not  between  those  who 
support  and  those  who  oppose  it,  because 
there  can  be  no  sensible  opposition  to  this 
rmi.  Rather,  the  general  Issue  Is  that 
those  who  serve  us  In  war  and  times  of 
national  need  will  not  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  they  rightly  deserve  in  order  to 
attend  to  their  own  needs  in  years  to 
come. 

»•  7^w„f'2^''^^  '^^'^  "°t  fit  In  1940,  but 
Uils  bill  fits  the  frame,  the  posture  and 
strength  of  our  day.  I  strongly  advocate 
Its  immediate  passage  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  will  not  be  on  hand  to  share 
m  its  benefits  and  as  a  meaningful  com- 
mitment to  those  who  will  return  and 

n^r-  ^,J^^^^^  expect  our  grateful  ap- 
preciation and  support. 


colleagues  in  this  House  also  have  begim 
to  hear,  the  peoples'  reaction  to  the  pro- 
posal that  Congressmen  be  elected  for 
4-year  terms.  One  of  the  most  influen- 
tial newspapers  which  circulates  in  my 
District  in  Illinois  is  the  DuPage  County 
Roister,  whose  executive  editor  is 
Charles  Hayes.  He  has  written  on  the 
subject,  and  I  believe  his  reasoning  de- 
serves the  close  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

Retain  Popuuia  Control 

Attention  has  been  focused  on  the  role  of 
Congress  as  the  result  of  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  elect  U.S.  RepresentaUves  for  4- 
year  terms,  the  elecUon  to  take  place  durlne 
preeidential  election  years. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  change  Is  that 
It  would  free  Congressmen  from  frequent 
reelection  campaigns  and  therefore  give 
them  the  time  and  peace  of  mind  needed 
to  become  more  effective  legislators. 

This  sounds  good  In  a  textbooklsh  sort  of 
way.  But  a  second  look  at  the  proposal  re- 
veals It  would  do  more  harm  than  good 

Men  who  are  good  legislators  will  be  good 
no  matter  how  long  their  terms,  and  those 
who  are  bad  wont  be  cured  by  giving  them 
longer  tenure.  Perhaps  they  would  become 
even  worse. 

"The  aim  of  freeing  Congreesmen  for  legis- 
lative activity  can  be  achieved  just  as  well 
by  glvUig  them  greater  clerical  and  research 
help. 

i.??**^!**'  ^f^  *"  ""*  President's  proposal 
18  that  It  would  remove  Federal  Government 
even  farther  from  popular  control.  Con- 
gressmen find  it  difficult  enough  now  to  as- 
sert their  Independence  of  the  White  House 
If  Congressmen  were  elected  only  in  presi- 
dential election  years,  they  would  be  stiU 
more  beholden  to  the  President " 

A  popular  check  on  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration every  a  years  is  not  too  often  in 
these  days  of  fast-movUig  events.  Four 
years  would  be  too  long  an  interval 

The  effective  Congressman  does  not  fear 
f«i'^  *  *^®  '°^^*  rrequently.  Part  of  his 
ih?  ^,  *°  ^^'^  ""^^  *^'*  con^Utuente  are 
thinking  and  to  Inform  them  how  he  is  vot- 
ing and  why.  This  activity  is  not  a  waste  of 
time,  but  rathCT  is  a  positive  good 

Bh^ld 'brreui;^.''*  ^•«-  «<=Pr'-ntatives 
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phanage,  the  building  contains  45,000  square 
feet  and  Is  valued  at  approximately  •160,000 
.  Vl?  »°nouhcement  was  made  at  last 
night  s  first  annual  meeUng  of  Greater  Jack- 
sonville Economic  Opportunity  (QJBO)  bv 
Catholic  Chanties  Executive  Director  John  ^ 
J.  Lenlhan  In  behalf  of  Archbishop  Joseph 
Patrick  Hurley.  ^—'t'" 

GJEO  President  Arvln  K.  Rothschild  hailed 
the  contribution,  noting  that  the  bulldlnis 
would  serve  as  an  Ideal  headquarters  for  thi 
antlpoverty  war. 

Gordon  Bunch,  executive  director  of  GJEO.*^ 
said  the  buUding  also  would  be  a  valuable 
asset  in  aiding  the  organization  In  matchln* 
Federal  funds.  "^-^^^u^i 

.,a''".??/^'"*y  Projecte  costUig  more  than 
•1.9  million  have  been  Unplemented  in  Jack- 
sonvUle  and  are  awaiting  funds  from  the 
Government,  Bunch  told  the  meeting  of  of- 
ficers, directors,  and  employees  of  QJEO  last 
night. 

The  meeting  at  2616  North  Myrtle  Avenue 
concluded  with  the  reelection  of  RothschUd 
and  Vice  Presidents  W.  W.  Schell,  Jr..  and 
Claude  J.  Yates  and  Treasurer  Daniel  A. 
Naughton. 

Mrs.  Pansy  H.  Mattalr  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Thad  Moseley  as  secretary. 

These  officers  wUl  consUtute  the  QJEO 
executive  committee,  along  with  Phillip 
Gibson.  Prank  Hampton.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Mathews,  WUllam  B.  MUls.  Rev.  Robert  H 
Wilson,  and  James  E.  Workman.  Jr. 

Forty-five  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors were  elected  to  serve  1-,  2-.  and  3-year 
terms,  ' 


Federal  Woman's  Award. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Retain  Popular  Control 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxtNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 
Mr.    ERLENBORN.     Mr.    Speaker,    I 

assume  my 


have  begun  to  hear,  and  i 


Building  Is  Donated  to  War  on  Poyerty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLORisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 
Mr.    GIBBONS.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
January  25  edition  of  the  Jacksonville 
l-la.,  •nmes-UnlOTi  contained  an  Interest- 
ing article  telling  of  a  building  being 

h^'it^*?v-''^'**'"^^^'«  ^ar  on  poverty 
by  the  Catholic  diocese  of  St.  Augustine 
It  is  typical  of  a  growing  participation 
throughout  the  United  States  liT  the 
antlpoverty  campaign  by  aU  segments  of 
our  community  life,  pubUc -spirited  citi- 
zens, local  government  and  our  religious 
organizations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  story  be  Included  in  the  Record 
PoRMtt  CoNVDnw.B,nu>iNo  la  Donatbd  To 

Wab  on  Povkbty 
.„^*  tlyee-story  building  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Ocean  and  State  Streets  has  been 
th«  n^  *°  Jacksonvuie's  war  on  povert/by 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Augustine. 
Formerly   used  as   a  convent  and  an  or- 


ho;*,  charlotte  t.  reid 

or   IU.INOI3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

fLV*^^".J'''°"^^*  ^  ™y  attention 
^t  ^^"*^^  ^'"  Van  Cleve,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Territories  of  the  Interior 
Department,  is  one  of  six  women  chosen 
to  receive  this  year's  Federal  Woman's 
Award  on  March  1. 

T^Zf"  ?^'"*>«r  °^  the  Subcommittee  on 
Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
^*' w^*^®  ^*^  ^'^^  opportunity  to  work 
with  Mrs.  Van  Cleve  during  the  last  3 
years.  She  is  outstanding  in  her  field 
competent  and  versatile,  and  command^ 
the  respect  of  every  member  of  my  com- 
mittee There  could  be  no  woman  more 
desen^ng  of  this  recognition  and  honor 
than  Ruth  Van  Cleve. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention the  names  of  the  other  five  wom- 
en who  are^o  be  honored  at  a  special 
banquet  on  March  1.  They  are  Pannie 
M.  Boyle.  SteUa  E.  Davis,  Jocelyn  R.  Gill 
Ida  C.  Merrlam,  and  Irene  Parsons. 

I  am  Including  in  the  Record  a  portion 
of  an  article  which  was  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  7.  concern- 
ing these  distinguished  women. 
Lawtkk 
Ruth  Gill  Van  Cleve.  director  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department's  Office  of  Territories  U  re- 
sponsible for  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  AmJ- 
Ican  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Tm-ltory  of  the 
Pacific  (Marshall.  Marianas,  and  Choline 
]t^J-  ^y^"^^  Holyoke  graduate  with 
a  Uw  degree  from  Tale,  she  numbers  among 
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her  achievements,  helping  to  establish  the 
Tmst  Islands'  first  elected  legislative  body 
and  an  educational  television  ;nx>ject  for 
Samoan  ochoolchlldren.  She  Is  married  to 
a  lawyer,  Harry  B.  Van  Cleve,  Jr..  General 
Counsel  at  O&A..  They  and  their  three  chil- 
dren live  In  Alexandria.  Mrs.  Van  Cleve 
was  promoted  to  her  present  post,  highest 
held  by  a  woman  in  the  Interior  Deptirt- 
ment.  by  President  Johnson. 

DiPtOMAT 

Stella  E.  Davis,  VS.  InXormation  Agency 
desk  officer  for  East  and  South  Africa, 
Is  responsible  for  VS.  Information  Service 
programing  In  politically  active  nations 
south  ci<  the  Sahara.  She  has  served  as  pub- 
lic affairs  assistant  In  Addis  Ababa  and  as 
director  of  USIS  programs  in  Kenya,  Tan- 
ganyika, Uganda,  and  Zanzibar.  She  orga- 
nised a  program  to  bring  Tanganylkan  stu- 
dents to  the  United  States  and  has  arranged 
cultural  programs  In  several  African  coun- 
tries. Twice  during  her  career  she  has  taken 
time  out,  once  to  attend  Mount  Holyoke.  once 
to  learn  the  Swahlli  language.  She  lives  in 
Washington. 

Heaunc  EzAunm 
Fannie  M.  Boyls  Is  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board's  only  woman  hearing  ex- 
aminer and  one  of  only  six  women  examiners 
tn  Federal  service.  She  received  degrees  In 
arts  and  law  from  the  University  of  Texas 
and  Joined  the  NLRB  as  a  review  attorney  In 
1997.  She  presides  over  hearings  and  ren- 
ders decisions  In  cases  Involving  unfair  labor 
praotlces.  During  1966  she  was  selected  by 
tha  Civil  Service  Commission  to  rule  on  chal- 
lenges to  the  listing  of  persons  eligible  to 
ngtatsr  and  vote  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Aot  ol  1906.  She  served  in  Alabama  and 
Mlsslssippt.  As  an  NLRB  lawyer  she  has 
frequently  been  loaned  to  regional  ofBces  to 
prosecute  oases  which  established  new  board 
principles  or  resulted  In  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions. 

AsTvoMoma 
Dr.  Jocelyn  R.  OUl.  as  Chief  of  In-FU^t 
Sciences,  manned  space  programs.  Is  work- 
Va%  on  getting  Americans  to  the  moon — 
and  safely  back.  She  plans,  selects  and 
Implements  sclentldc  experiments  for  Gem- 
ini flights  and  is  participating  in  the  selec- 
tlon  <3t  experiments  for  the  AjxtUo  l\inar 
program.  She  received  her  master's  degree 
In  astronomy  and  astrophysics  frctn  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  her  doctorate  In 
astiooomy  from  Tale.  She  has  taught  as- 
tranamy,  math  and  physics  In  colleges  and 
tmlTsrslttes  and  was  visiting  lecturer  for  a 
year  at  Wellesley.  Since  Joining  NASA  In 
1901  she  has  worked  on  unmanned  flints, 
and  the  manned  Mercury  series,  as  weU  as 
the  Oemlnl  and  Apollo  ventures  in  man- 
kind's scientific  search  for  knowledge  about 
outer  space. 

Economist 

Ik'.  Ida  Craven  Merrlam.  Assistant  Ootn- 
miasloner  for  Research  and  Statistics  ot  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  has  help«d 
to  formulate  plans  for  social  Insurance  and 
•oonomic  secvirlty  In  the  United  States  and 
abroad,  including  a  stint  as  a  technical  ex- 
pert In  Thailand  After  receiving  her  bache- 
lor's degree  In  history  and  eoononAcs  from 
Wellesley  In  1935.  she  went  on  to  a  Ph.  D.  In 
eoonomlcs  from  the  Brookings  Graduate 
School  ot  Bconotnics  and  Government,  by  way 
of  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  has  served 
as  an  assistant  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  at 
Social  Sdances,  has  Uught  at  ConnecUcut 
OoUage  for  Women  and  has  developed  statls- 
tleal  and  raaearch  actlvlUes  for  the  social 
securKy  system  since  lu  beginning  in  Mtm 
NewDMU. 


AoMDnsraAToa 
Veterans'  Administration  Personnel  Chief 
Irene  Parsons  has  responsibility  for  170,000 
employees.  This  Is  the  highest  position  ever 
held  by  a  woman  In  the  VA  and  the  highest 
personnel  position  held  by  a  woman  In  the 
Government.  She  received  her  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  education  and  adminis- 
tration In  1941  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  and  while  employed  by  the  VA 
studied  public  administration  at  American 
and  George  Washington  Universities,  receiv- 
ng  her  master's  degree  from  OW  last  year. 
She  has  also  taught  high  school  and  served 
as  a  lieutenant  tn  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
She  began  her  VA  career  in  1946  and  was 
supervising  automatic  data  processing  per- 
sonnel operations  throughout  the  Nation 
when  promoted  by  President  Johnson. 


A  Kantaa  Votes  Afainst  4- Year  Term  for 
RepreseatatiTes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  4ebate 
is  waged,  both  formally  and  Informally, 
over  the  issue  of  extending  the  term  of 
a  Representative  In  Congress  to  4  years, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  on  the 
subject  which  I  received  from  Donald  R. 
Collins  of  Topeka,  Kans.  Mr.  Collins 
makes  a  strong  case  for  keeping  the  term 
as  it  is,  and  I  heartily  subscribe  to  the 
logic  of  his  reasoning. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Collins  letter  appear  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoao.  The  letter 
follows ; 

TOPCKA.  Kans..  January  22, 1966. 
Hon.  CHEsm  Mizs. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

DBAS  Ms.  Mizx:  While  there  are  many 
things  to  be  said  for  increasing  Congress- 
man's terms  from  3  to  4  years,  I  must  cast 
my  vote  against  this  proposed  change. 

By  definition  a  Representative  is  an  elected 
offlclal  who  represents.  He  is  the  last  link 
between  a  simple,  unlnfluentlal  citizen  and 
that  vast  faceless  and  nameless  mass  of 
political  protoplasm  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  Is. 
Ln  fact,  the  only  link  remaining  in  today's 
age  of  great  socleUes  and  magnificent 
bureaucracies.  I,  for  one,  do  not  wish  to 
give  up  my  privilege  of  choice  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years.  Sometimes  I  think  I  would 
like  to  have  a  new  "representor"  every  year. 

You  must  realize  this  is  not  a  personal 
indictment.  I  am  afraid  many  people 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  my  position  will 
hesitate  or  refTise  to  write  their  Congress- 
man for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  their  relation- 
ship with  him  over  this  issue.  I  hope.  If 
you  have  an  opportunity,  you  will  remind 
your  colleagues  that  the  constituents  they 
fall  to  hear  from  in  this  matter  may  be  ]iist 
as  important  as  those  they  do  hear  from. 

Our  Constitution  has  been  altered  so  rap- 
Idly  and  drastically  of  late  that  I  feel  almost 
ludicrous  In  making  this  next  statement,  but 
I  feel  it  pertinent.  Our  constitutional 
authors  did  not  idly  throw  that  document  to- 
gether. I  feel  sure  they  spent  considerable 
more  thought  on  each  article  than  our  ru- 
prame  Justices  have  spent  on  every  decision 


they  have  made  on  constitutionality  in  the 
last  5  years.  In  any  event,  I  feel  sure  their 
selection  of  3  years  for  a  Representative's 
term  was  by  design.  They  also  knew  that 
the  Representative  was  the  average  citizens 
voice,  ears  and  emotions  In  Congress.  And. 
like  me,  they  did  not  feel  that  a  period  of  4 
years  between  the  choice  of  a  Representative 
allowed  the  citizen  enough  flexibility  in  rep- 
resentation. 

If  you  have  reached  any  flrm  thought  or 
yet  have  a  position  on  this  proposed  change, 
I  would  be  Interested  In  your  views.  Per- 
haps you  will  devote  a  portion  of  one  of  your 
reports  to  this? 

Best  personal  regards, 

Donald  R.  Collins. 


Edward  J.  Lynett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OP   PKNNSTLVAJfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  6,  1966,  Edward  J.  Lynett 
died  In  the  city  of  Scranton,  and  we  have 
lost  In  him  a  man  who  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  generations  to  come.  He 
was  known  throughout  the  country  as 
the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  but  he  was  known  in  our  commu- 
nity for  far  more  than  that. 

He  was,  indeed,  the  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, and  had  been  for  20  years.  This 
is  a  newspaper  which  goes  back  to  1895, 
when  the  first  publisher  was  also  an  Ed- 
ward J.  Lynett. 

He  was  a  civic  leader  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  enumerate  all  of  the  civic  activi- 
ties in  which  Ed  Lynett  played  not  merely 
a  role,  but  a  leading  role. 

He  was  a  religious  leader.  He  was  so 
outstanding  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  he  received  a  Papal 
knighthood  in  recognition  for  his  serv- 
ice. He  was  a  philanthropist.  It  would 
be  difficult,  again,  to  enumerate  all  of  the 
charities  which  were  the  recipients  of  Ed 
Lynett's  generosity,  but  I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  many  people  will  mourn 
his  passing  because  of  his  generosity  in 
their  behalf. 

Better  than  any  words  of  mine,  are  the 
words  of  the  two  papers  In  Scranton 
which  have  memorialized  Ed  Lynett 
beautifully.  I  am  inserting  the  editorials 
from  the  Scranton  Times  and  the  Scran- 
ton Tribune  in  the  Record  so  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives may  know  what  manner  of 
man  Ed  Lynett  was: 

IFrom   the   Scranton    (Pa.)    Times,   Feb.    7. 

19661 

Edwakd  J.  Ltnrt 

It  is  with  sorrow-laden  hearts  that  mem- 
bers of  the  big  family  of  Times  workers — 
from  the  top  executives  down  to  those  em- 
ployees at  the  foot  of  the  ranks — are  carry- 
ing out  their  tasks  In  getting  out  today's 
edition  of  this  newspaper.  For  they  have 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  they  suf- 
fered yesterday  In  the  unexpected  death 
of  Edward  J.  Lynett.  Times  editor  and 
publisher. 
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His  health,  true,  had  not  been  the  best 
for  some  time.  But  there  had  been  reports 
of  an  Improvement  in  recent  days.  Thus  It 
was  that  the  news  of  his  passing  cams  as  a 
grievous  blow  to  all  of  us  who  had  worked 
with  him  and  for  him  on  the  Times. 

For  Edward  Lynett's  relaUonshlp  with 
those  who  make  up  the  Times  famUy  was  a 
warm  and  close  one.  He  was,  naturally,  ac- 
corded the  respect  due  him  as  the  editor  and 
publisher,  but  when  we  spoke  of  him  as  "the 
boss."  it  was  In  terms  of  affection.  He  was 
the  boss,  to  be  sure,  but  he  was  more  friend 
than  employer.  There  were  few.  If  any,  em- 
ployees of  the  Times  whom  he  could  not 

and  did  not — call  by  their  first  names.  He 
knew  their  personal  problems.  And  they 
knew  that  his  help  and  counsel  were  always 
theirs  for  the  asking.  Words,  accordingly, 
don't  come  easily  as  we  try  to  say  what  U  in 
our  hearts  and  minds  on  this  sad  occasion. 

Mr.  Lynett  was  truly  the  worthy  son  of  a 
distinguished  father,  the  late  E.  J.  Lynett, 
dead  now  these  23  years.  Newspaperlng 
came  to  him  naturally;  it  was  in  his  blood 
As  was  the  case  with  his  late  brother  and 
sister,  WUIlam  and  Elizabeth.  Edward  had 
the  benefit— through  his  father's  wise  direc- 
tion—of early  training  in  the  field  that  was 
to  be  his  life's  work.  As  a  youth  he  worked 
in  each  department  of  the  Times,  famUlar- 
Izlng  himself  with  Its  operation  and  Its  role 
m  the  dally  production  of  the  paper.  This 
training  continued  in  the  years  following  his 
graduation  from  college  in  1928.  Thus  It 
was  that  he  was  well  equipped  for  his  duties 
when  in  1937  he  became  assistant  general 
manager  in  1943.  on  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, assistant  publisher  and  in  1946,  on  the 
death  of  hU  brother,  William,  editor  and 
copubllsher.  With  the  death  of  his  sister  In 
19S3  he  became  editor  and  publisher 

In  his  direction  of  the  Times  since  then 
he  had  maintained  the  principles  and  high 
Ideals  enunciated  by  his  father  when  the 
latter  took  over  a  struggling  publication  In 
1896  and  by  these  principles  and  Ideals  mode 
the  Scranton  Times  a  great  newspaper. 

Mr.  Lynett  was  an  outstanding  citizen  of 
hU  native  city,  his  Stote,  and  his  country 
Thus  the  loss  which  we  feel  U  also  their  loss' 
For  Mr.  Lynett  looked  upon  his  responsible 
poelUon— his  resources,  hU  newspaper  his 
prestige— chiefly  in  terms  of  his  obligations  to 
the  community.  He  looked  for  opportunlUea 
to  help  it.  The  story  of  his  charity— shared 
wholeheartedly  by  his  devoted  wife  and 
family— probably  can  never  be  ftUly  told 
publicly,  for  many  of  his  benefacUons  were 
known  only  to  the  reclplente.  But  there  Is 
an  abundance  of  tangible  and  Unpresslve  evi- 
dence hereabouts  of  his  and  his  family's 
generosity.  No  worthy  appeal,  it  can  be  said 
ever  found  a  deaf  ear  In  the  person  of  Ed 
Lynett. 

.i.?.5**"""  '^*^*  **"  "*^  *°<1  ™*t  hU  respon- 
slblUty  to  this  area  and  Its  people.  He  put 
his  personal  influence  and  the  support  of  his 
newspaper  behind  every  movement  to  Im- 
prove the  economic  life  of  our  community 
He  lived  long  enough,  fortunately,  to  see  his 
efforts  Ui  thu  direction  begin  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  our  people. 
HU  dedication  to  the  cause  of  education 

r^^le'^'*"''^™****  '°  "^^y  *^y»-  He  served 
in  1955  as  general  chairman  of  the  campalm 
to  raise  $1.5  mlUlon  for  the  expansion  ofthe 
facilities  of  the  University  of  Scranton.  He 
tiad  contributed  of  hU  energy  and  resources 
to  the  growth  of  Marywood  College.  He  had 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Pennsylvania  SUta 
University.  By  appointment  of  President 
Harry  S.  Truman,  he  served  for  several  years 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  th» 
VS.  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis 
A  stanch  Democrat  from  the  time  he  at- 


tained his  majority.  hU  chief  concern  was 
that  those  entrusted  with  the  party  leader- 
ship never  lose  sight  of  its  jwlnclplos,  its 
Interest  In  the  ordinary  man  and  its  goal  of 
good  government.  He  never  sought  positions 
of  power  for  himself  but  was  given  many 
honorary  roles. 

A  Catholic  who  served  his  chiirch  and  bis 
religion  faithfully,  Mr.  Lynett  was  again  gen- 
erous In  his  benefactions.  He  had  received 
several  of  the  high  honors  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  usually  reserves  for  Its  most 
distinguished  laymen. 

To  recite  the  many  honors  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  him  would  require  far  more 
space  than  is  available  In  this  column 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  wore  his  honors 
easily  and  gracefully.  He  was  modest  and 
self-effacing  to  the  extreme. 

We  who  knew  hUn  so  weU  and  cherished 
hU  friendship  so  dearly  have  some  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sorrow  that  has  come  to  bis  de- 
voted wUe  and  their  fine  family  We  wlU 
mourn  him  and  miss  him  almost  as  much  as 
they  will.  But  we  wUl  all  find  solace  In  the 
realization  that  Edward  J.  Lynett.  Ui  a  busy 
life  ended  too  early,  left  his  Imprint  on  this 
community.  His  everlasting  monument  wlU 
be  the  remembrance  of  all  he  did  for  Scran- 
ton and  its  people. 
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(Prom  the  Scranton   (Pa.)    Tribune.  Feb    7 

1966] 

Edwako  J.   Ltnxtt 

In  the  death  of  Edward  J.  Lynett,  our  city 

and  area  have  lost  a  first  citizen,  a  leader 

of  magnitude,  a  man  of  eminence  yet  a  man 

essentially  modest  and  unpretentious 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Scranton 
Times,  Mr.  Lynett  extended  a  family  tradi- 
♦.  ?^'\P"''"*^°8  ^^  public  service  Ini- 
tiated by  hU  father  and  advanced  by  his 
brother,  the  late  WUllam  R.  Lynett,  and  his 
sister,  the  late  Elizabeth  R.  Lynett.  In  so 
doing,  he  gained  for  himself  a  place  of  dls- 
tlncUon  In  national  and  State  Journalism 
Mr.  Lynett's  Involvement  In  the  life  ot  the 
community  was  total.  No  movement  of 
worth  or  value,  no  project  of  desirable  ends 
no  program  hfilding  the  promise  of  benefit  to 
the  city  and  region  and  betterment  for  the 
weifw-e  and  interest  of  the  people  was  de- 
nied his  active  and  generous  support. 

Indeed.  virtuaUy  every  community  effort 
In  the  fields  of  civic  Improvement,  educa- 
tional expanslcm,  charity,  health  and  wel- 
fare Included  In  preliminary  planning  and 
detail  solicitation  of  the  counsel  and  advice 
of  Mr.  Lynett. 

=„^*,  ^artous  times  the  community  chest 
and  later  the  Lackawanna  United  Fund;  the 
University  of  Scranton  and  Marywood  Col- 
lege, the  chamber  of  commerce,  communlty- 

^rt^^**^  '*  l«<lu«tr»al  rehabllltauon 
and  othw  necessary  and  laudable  goals  looked 

o^.  ^\.f^®"  ^^^  *«="'*  leadership  and 
gained  his  aid  in  achieving  successes 

Mr.  Lynett  had  a  vigorous  Interest  in  poli- 
tics and  was  unswerving  in  his  support  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  a  f  rlendof  the 
party  s  highest  leaders  and  was  honored  by 
^„*.f^^;.  ^*  participated  actively  in  Demo- 
cratic National  Conventions  and  was  a  press 
°^^«   at   Republican   National    Conven- 

The  manifold  charities  of  Mr.  Lynett  and 
his  works  as  a  Catholic  layman  earned  for 
ri^,.^^?*^  recognition  and  the  affecUon  of 
InsUtutlons.  religious  orders  and  organiza- 
tions he  assisted.  6— ***-» 

Mr.  Lynett's  death  has  had  a  definite  Im- 
pact on  the  community  he  loved  and  served. 
The  loss  Is  saddening.  The  publishers  and 
employees  of  the  Scranton  TWbune  extend 
slucerest  sympathy  to  Mi».  Lynett.  h« 
daughter  and  aoa*. 


Family  Housing  Cut  Acaia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared concerning  military  housing. 

Most  Members  of  the  House  are  aware 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  de- 
ferred construction  of  all  family  housing 
approved  and  funded  for  the  Armed 
Forces  In  the  fiscal  1966  budget. 

This  cutback  Involves  $160  million  that 
had  been  specifically  earmarked  for  8  500 
units  of  family  housing  which  the  De- 
fense Department  tcrfd  us  was  urgently 
required. 

Now,  the  new  fiscal  1967  Defense  De- 
partment budget  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress,  and  we  find  that  the  hous- 
ing program  has  been  cut  again.  Not  a 
single  unit  of  military  family  housing  Is 
plann^  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Since  I  know  that  many  Members  of 
the  House  are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  cutback,  and  would  like  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  what  the  future  holds.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces  which 
discusses  the  "deferral"  acUon,  the  fis- 
cal 1967  budget  omission,  and  other  cur- 
rent military  family  housing  develop- 
ments which  have  taken  place  within  the 
Department  of  Defense.  I  believe  all 
Members  will  find  the  informaUon  of 
interest. 

Familt  Hottsiko  Cut  Agaut 
(By  Louis  Stockhlll  and  Michael  Homberger) 
No  new  military  famUy  bousing  is  includ- 
ed In  the  fiscal  1967  budget,  and  aU  other 
construction  programs  throughout  the 
Armed  Forces  will  be  sharply  reduced  dur- 
ing  the    la-month   period   beginning   next 

The  Defense  Department's  fiscal  year  1967 
MUOon  (mUltary  construction)  authoriza- 
tion request  Is  due  to  go  to  Congress  next 
month.  It  will  ask  for  only  about  »l  bUllon 
In  new  construction  authority. 

This  U  a  cut  of  almost  50  percent,  com- 
pared with  the  »2,049  million  program  Ini- 
tially requested  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
The  present  program,  however,  already  has 
been  pruned  of  jeao  mlUlon— Including  tha 
entire  ($160  million)  family  housing  pro- 
gram, some  $33.8  mllUon  for  bachelor  officers 
quarters,  about  $34.5  million  for  medical  fa- 
cilities, and  almost  $200  million  that  had 
been  slated  for  troop  housing,  schooU 
chapels,  messhalU,  etc. 

As  had  been  predicted,  by  the  Journal  the 
new,  fiscal  1967  mUltary  budget,  unveiled 
this  week,  contains  no  housing  construcUon 
funds. 

Commenting  on  the  fact,  the  Budget  Re- 
port states: 

"Although  we  have  not  yet  met  the  full 
need  few  mUltary  famUy  hotjslng  units,  the 
substantial  costs  ot  military  c^jeratlons  In 
southeast  Asia  dictate  a  deferral  of  author- 
ized and  funded  new  construction  In  fiscal 
year  1966.  ^^ 
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"For  the  same  refuion.  the  1967  budget  does 
not  proTlde  funda  for  the  construction  of 
•dditloiuU  unlt«." 

A  Houae  Ann«(l  Services  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Representative  Phiup  PHnjiN. 
Democrat,  of  Masaacbusetta.  will  call  DOD 
officials  to  the  Capitol  soon  to  question  them 
aboyt  the  housing  cutback.  The  construc- 
tion was  sought  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  on  an  urgent  basis. 

Meanwhile,  In  an  obvloxis  sto[igap  move  to 
ease  the  morale  Implications  of  the  housing 
cutbacks,  the  Pentagon  announced  that  It 
will  seek  congressional  permission  to  lease 
S.075  additional  housing  units  for  military 
families. 

The  DOD  announcement  was  a  masterful 
public-relations  tour  de  force.  It  bfs^n  with 
a  paragraph  stating  that  "Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S  McNamara  announced  ap- 
proval today  of  a  plan  to  seek  congressional 
authorization  that  would  provide  13.076 
privately  owned  leased  housing  units  for 
military  families." 

The  next  paragraph  continues,  "This  would 
almost  double  the  existing  authority  for 
7.000  leased  quarters." 

Not  until  the  third  paragraph  does  the 
press  release  note  that  the  action  would  pro- 
vide only  an  additional  $4,075  units  of  leased 
bousing.  It  notes  that  DOD  housing  experts 
estimate  that  these  units  "are  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  $100  million  In  new  con- 
struction." 

The  release  does  not  say  when  they  would 
be  obtainable  and  available  for  occupancy 
by  military  families,  If  Congress  granted  the 
authority. 

Housing  experts  on  Capitol  Hill  Indicate 
that  even  If  the  authority  should  be  granted 
It  might  produce  a  far  smaller  number  of 
units  than  the  Pentagon  says  It  plans  to  lease, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  legal  re- 
strictions on  leasing  units  In  certain  areas 
and  these  might  be  some  of  the  very  areas 
where  the  greatest  military  demand  exists. 

The  DOD  press  release  also  notes  that  the 
Department's  family  housing  program  for 
tbe  iMMt  fiscal  year  calls  for  expenditures  In 
exceea  of  (fiOO  million  for  operating  expenses, 
leasing,  maintenance,  and  other  costs. 

This  sounds  good,  on  the  surface,  but  the 
amount  does  not  involve  "construction" 
funds,  and  looks  rather  pale  alongside  the 
total  family  hotislng  program  requested  in 
prior  years.  The  fiscal  lOM  total  family  h^is- 
Ing  budget  estimate  was  $735  million.  In 
llacal  year  1»«6,  It  was  $«31  million.  And.  In 
fiscal  19M.  the  amount  approved  by  Con- 
greas  was  $037  million. 

Tbe  Pentagon  press  release  said  "Secretary 
McNamara  emphasized  simultaneously  that 
Ooogreas  wUl  be  asked  to  continue  the  au- 
tborlaatloii  for  construction  of  8.500  military 
family  housing  units." 

In  other  words — as  the  release  did  not 
aay — the  Secretary  will  ask  permission  to 
retain  authority  for  8.500  units  which  Con- 
greaa  already  has  approved  and  funded,  and 
!  wblch  he  (the  Secretary)  has  decided  not  to 
bund  at  this  time  and  not  to  build  in  fiscal 
1987.  but  which  he  bopaa  to  build  sometime 
In  the  future. 

The  release  quotes  the  Secretary  as  saying. 
"As  soon  as  feasible,  we  shall  push  forward 
Tlgoroualy,  as  we  have  done  during  recent 
years,  to  build  thousands  of  required  new 
military  family  housing  units." 

The  DOD  press  release  ends  by  recalling 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  requested 
authority  and  funds  to  construct  53,756  new 
family  housing  units  over  the  past  4  fiscal 
years,  but  that  only  31.760  have  been  ap- 
proved by  legislative  action. 

Inasmuch  sa  the  legislative  action  which 
resulted  in  the  congressional  cuts  was  coo- 
fined  almost  solely  to  tbe  Senate,  and  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  House  repeatedly 
has  fought  for  Secretary  McNamara's  bousing 
requeata,  the  preas  release  cooament  cannot 
be    expected    to    generate    pleased    reaction 


among  members  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
and  Appropriations  Committees. 

And,  It  oould  produce  some  unhappy  mo- 
ments for  Defense  witnesses  who  are  certain 
to  be  reminded  that  the  31.750  units  even- 
tually approved  by  the  Congress  have  now 
been  further  reduced  to  23,250  units  by  the 
action  of  the  Defense  Secretary,  himself. 

The  23.250  units  which  have  been  or  are 
being  completed  ad  up  to  leas  than  38.756 
units  sought  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  1962 
and  1963,  alone. 

Although  the  Pentagon  chief  personally 
carried  the  housing  fight  to  Congress  and 
fought  for  the  construction  on  an  urgent 
basls^  (earning  high  praise  In  the  process), 
his  present  decision  to  defer  further  con- 
struction Is  viewed  at  the  Capitol  as  a  de- 
vice designed  solely  to  Improve  the  overall 
appearance  of  the  Defense  budget. 

Congress  wUl  hardly  be  able  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  $630  million 
savings  which  the  Secretary  has  pruned 
from  the  overall  construction  program  Is 
matched  by  the  supplemental  budget  re- 
quest for  9415  million  to  provide  additional 
economic  assistance  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

Military  family  housing  normally  does  not 
create  a  great  stir  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  this 
year  It  could  boll  up  Into  a  major  controversy. 


A  Federal  Syttem  or  States'  Rif bta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Tuesday.  February  S,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, almost  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of 
the  American  people,  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society  .  have  slowly 
changed  our  Constitution,  We  are  fast 
lofilntr  the  concept  of  a  union  of  sovereign 
States  to  the  concept  of  a  strong,  all- 
powerful,  and  completely  dbmlnant  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  This  was  the  subject 
for  a  thoughtful  report  to  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Alabama,  by  Mr.  Pehlham 
Rowan,  treasurer.  Southern  Electric 
Steel  Co..  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which  I 
include  as  a  part  of  these  remarl^s. 

PXDCKAL  STSTSM  AKO,  OB  STATXS'  RIGHTS 

(Statement  in  the  public  affairs  field,  pre- 
sented before  the  Alabama  congreaalonal 
delegation.  January  34,  1966.  by  Pelham 
Rowan) 

Certainly.  It  la  recognized  without  debate 
that  our  American  constitutional  system  of 
government  has  proven  to  be  basis  for  the 
development  of  our  great  country.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  of  our  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  said:  "ITnless  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  diversified  development  of  the 
United  States  as  having  run  Its  course  and 
to  envisage  the  future  of  the  country  as  that 
of  a  welfare  society,  we  will  do  weU  to  keep 
what  has  been  called  'the  delicate  balance  of 
Federal-State  relations'  in  good  working 
order." 

It  has  become  rather  matter-of-fact  to 
speak  of  the  BUI  of  Rights  and  the  14th 
amendment  as  the  guarantees  of  i>ersonal 
liberty,  but  the  structure  of  o\ir  political 
system  In  the  diffusion  of  power  between 
Federal  and  State  authority  serves  the  same 
end  In  protecting  the  people  from  an  all- 
powerful  central  authority. 

This  takes  on  added  significance  as  the 
size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  oontintiea  to 
grow.     This.  If  we  may  say  so.  Is  Indeed  an 


inflation — a  vast  Inflation  of  Federal  power. 
Tbe  dangers  of  policies  without  measure- 
ment, of  Uttle  or  no  effort  In  applying  objec- 
tive tests  to  measure  tbe  effectiveness  of  pub- 
Uc  economic  policies  and  Institutions,  are  all 
the  worse  when  the  Federal  Government  sails 
so  many  economic  seas  without  chart  or  com- 
pass, seemingly,  to  tell  where  It  has  been, 
what  It  can  do,  where  It  Is  going,  or  how 
much  It  win  coat. 

In  1957.  the  revenues  to  the  States  from  the 
Federal  Government  were  roughly  93 'i  bil- 
lion, or  about  18  percent  of  their  total  rev- 
enues. By  1963.  the  figure  bad  risen  to  T;,> 
billion,  or  23  percent  of  their  general  rev- 
enues. Are  we  heading  for  a  time  wher  half 
the  revenue  of  the  States  will  come  from 
Washington  In  the  form  of  grants  of  various 
kinds?  Doesn't  the  almost  Insatiable  appe- 
tite of  the  Federal  Government  for  new  ways 
and  means  of  spending  for  this  and  that 
socioeconomic  project  run  directly  counter 
to  the  delicate  balance  of  Federal-State  rela- 
tions whIdV  mxist  be  kept  In  good  working 
order?  Are  we  too  late  when  a  grandiose 
scheme  la  even  considered  to  dole  out  to  the 
States  the  Federal  surplus  tax  revenues  for 
financing  projects  that  the  States  may  wish 
to  promote? 

Again,  as  stated  by  tlr  Justice  Harlan,  Is 
It  too  much  to  ask  that  tbe  solutions  to  the 
many  problems  facing  our  Government  re- 
quire "objectivity,  understanding,  patience, 
willingness  to  reckon  with  the  Just  demands 
of  history,  and.  above  all,  steadfastness  to 
the  orderly  processes  of  our  system"?  We 
think  not. 

We  call  on  each  of  you  to  carefully  con- 
sider any  proposal  which  would  tend  to  fur- 
ther diminish  and  ultimately  destroy  rights 
which  belong  to  the  various  States. 
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A  Fatal  Constitatioaal  Weakness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  kamsas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Weaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  William  V.  Krause,  editor, 
the  Peabody.  Kans.,  Gazette-Herald, 
which  points  up  a  growing  concern 
among  many  citizens  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  editorial  follows : 
A  Fatal  Cowbtitutiowal  Weakness 

Sometimes  we  feel  like  a  lonesome  bird 
crying  in  the  winds  against  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  obvious,  planned,  and  steadily  pro- 
gressing disintegration  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment and  a  system  of  living  that  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  successful  and  rewarding  In 
the  history  of  tbe  world.  Thus,  we  are 
pleased  and  relieved  when  someone  agrees 
with  us,  giving  us  a  little  more  confidence 
that  what  we  think  is  right  really  Is  right. 

A  respected  pwUtlcal  leader  whom  we  heard 
speak  last  week  made  the  point  that  the  exec- 
utive and  the  Judicial  branches  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recently  have  been  taking 
upon  themselves  more  authority  than  Is  In- 
tended In  the  constitution,  thus  destroying 
the  historic  and  vital  balance  of  powers  be- 
tween the  three  governmental  branches. 

We  have  deplored  the  rising  authority  of 
the  executive  branch  for  x^ars.  However, 
that  breach  of  practice  is  noC^nearly  so  dan- 
gerous as  tbe  recent  improfx^  assumption  of 
power  and  authority  by  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
The  executive  branch  In  the  person  of  the 


President  does  Indeed  have  much  greater  au- 
thority and  power  than  did  Presidents  of  36 
and  more  years  ago.  However,  Congress  can 
still  slap  a  President  down  and  the  Supreme 
Court  can  declare  a  law  he  rams  through  a 
rubber  stamp  Congress  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Supreme  Court,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
parently can  do  anything  It  pleases.  The 
Court  was  set  up  a  body  to  review  legal  mat- 
ters and  Interpret  laws  to  assure  that  the 
other  two  branches  did  not  forget  tbe  con- 
stitution and  Ignore  It  is  lawmaking.  How- 
ever, no  one  seemed  to  foresee  that  the  Court 
Itself  might  take  on  lawmaking  and  law- 
changing  duties  and  In  so  doing  as  effectively 
wreck  oiir  Government  and  our  American 
system  as  could  the  most  Irresponsible  legis- 
lative or  executive  actions. 

The  Supreme  Court  may  well  have  stum- 
bled on  to  the  fatal  flaw  In  our  great  Consti- 
tution and  the  Government  founded  up>on  It. 
Seemingly,  the  Court  Is  limited  only  by  tbe 
good  Judgment  of  Its  members,  and  the  pres- 
ent Court  has  shown  a  tragic  lack  of  respon- 
sibility and  understanding  of  the  Importance 
of  both  Its  role  In  Government — and  the 
unparalled  requirements  for  restraint. 


Oat  of  Cfate  Since  Henry  VIII 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TKNNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  today  in  a  most  interest- 
ing editorial  points  to  the  similarities  be- 
tween federal  serfs  of  medieval  times  and 
the  future  of  Americans  under  the  Great 
Society's  oppressive  welfare  by  proxy 
The  spirit  of  freedom,  responsibility  and 
Initiative  was  lacking  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  If  this  administration  continues  to 
dictate  more  and  more  of  our  dally  de- 
cisions, our  precious  Uberty  will  be  re- 
stricted much  as  theirs  was  though  in  a 
far  more  subtle  manner. 

Should  the  diminution  of  individual  re- 
sponsibUity  and  initative  continue  under 
the  stifling  influence  of  bureaucratic 
control,  the  Great  Society  may  become  as 
relevant  to  today's  needs  as  that  of 
Henry  vm. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  edi- 
torial. "Forward  to  Feudalism,"  foUows: 

FORWAKD   TO    FKUOAUSM 

Aware  of  the  pitfalls  In  historical  analogy 
we  nonetheless  submit  that  tbe  apparently 
prevailing  mentality  In  this  country  today 
can  no  longer  be  called  modem  or  forward- 
looking  but  Is  growing  positively  medieval. 

Here,  for  a  particularly  Ixirld  example.  Is  a 
high-powered  commission  on  technology 
setup  by  Congress  and  boaatlng  prcanlnent 
names  like  Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr..  and  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuther.  It  recommends  that  the 
Government  provide  a  basic  annual  income 
for  every  family  in  the  United  States.  It 
further  recommends  that  the  Government 
become  an  "employer  of  last  resort"  for  peo- 
ple who  can't  find  jobs  elsewhere. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  a  couple  of  the 
innumerable  manlfesUtlons  of  a  welfarism 
run  rampant,  a  welfarism  divorced  from  the 
humanitarian  principle  that  a  community 
must  care  for  lu  genuinely  needy.  It  U  not 
humanitarian  at  aU;  contemporary  wel- 
farism denies  personal  responsibility  and 
8«eks  to  transfer  it  to  the  bands  of  the  few 
men  holding  natloiuU  power,  thus  narrowing 


the  range  of  individual  decisions  and  obli- 
gations. 

With  a  rMnarkably  similar  viewpoint, 
medieval  society  required  tbe  manor  to  pro- 
vide for  bis  serfs.  Their  Uves  were  wretched, 
they  were  bound  to  tbe  manor  for  life,  but 
you  can't  deny  they  had  such  guaranteed 
economic  security  as  feudal  times  could 
provide. 

Obviously  that  was  no  path  to  progreaa, 
economic  or  otherwise.  Quite  the  contrary. 
It  was  only  after  the  serfs  began  escaping 
to  work  as  freemen  In  the  cities  that  a  firm 
base  could  be  built  for  the  rise  of  tbe 
merchant-middle  class  and  the  eventual 
flowering  of  free-enterprise  economics.  By 
no  coincidence,  political  freedoms  were  deep.' 
ly  entwined  with  the  development  of  eco^ 
nomlc  Uberty.  * 

Well,  we  won't  stretch  the  analogy,  except 
to  note  a  pair  of  points.  A  future  society, 
no  matter  how  advanced  technologically, 
which  Is  first  coddled  and  then  controlled  by 
governmental  authority  is  going  to  be  a 
highly  disagreeable  one  in  which  to  Uve. 
And  a  people  thus  softened  Is  unlikely  to 
retain  Its  energy,  prosperity  and  place  in 
the  world. 

Nor  do  we  pretend  to  be  able  to  descry 
the  precise  outUnes  of  the  new  feudaUsm, 
If  that  Is  where  America  is  headed.  Plenty 
of  signs  already  suggest  a  1984  type  of  de- 
moraUzed  despotism,  notebly  the  spread  of 
peeplngtomism  In  government  and  industry 
and  the  Increasing  Federal  Intrusions  Into 
the  Individual's  personal  life. 

But  It  needn't  be  a  competely  brutal 
tyrannny.  One  of  TocquevlUe's  profound 
insights  about  what  might  happen  to  democ- 
racy was  a  vision  of, a  soft  tyranny:  A  su- 
preme authority  that  actually  was  kindly 
disposed,  wanUng  to  take  care  of  the  people 
and,  of  necessity,  regulate  their  every  move 
The  only  trouble  U  that  the  people  would 
be  treated  Uke.  and  behave  like,  sheep. 

Whether  or  not  such  Is  the  Utopia  our 
guaranteed-lncomers  and  the  rest  want  they 
certainly  seem  to  be  trying  to  bring  It  on. 
They  have  made  a  drasUc  and  Intellectually 
unwarranted  leap  from  a  perfecUy  proper 
concern  for  the  less  fortunate  among  us  to 
a  vast  sentlmentallsm  which  would  swe^ 
away  some  of  Western  man's  most  prized 
values.  In  their  surging  sentlmentellsm. 
they  forget  how  easily  Uberty  can  be  lost 
in  excessive  dependence  on  government. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  current  weUarlat 
thinking  would  have  been  deemed  unac- 
ceptable by  the  American  people  Today 
there  seems  Uttle  in  tbe  way  of  an  effective 
counterforce;  it's  as  though  many  people 
had  about  given  up  and  decided  It's  useless 
to  try  to  get  out  from  under  the  smothering 
baby-blanket  of  Governmental  solicitude 

We  hope  there  Is  still  time  to  stop  the 
march  toward  neofeudalism  before  it  be- 
comes a  fuU  flight.  If  there  la  to  be  much 
hope,  however,  more  people  will  have  to  be 
wllUng  to  stand  up  to  all  those  Inside  and 
outside  of  Governmeent  who  would  fashion 
our  future  In  tbe  image  of  a  dismal  past 
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Time  after  time,  when  these  requests 
are  presented,  to  appropriate  funds  and 
authorize  printing  of  these  proceedings 
and  annual  reports,  the  question  arises 
as  to  the  Justification  for  doing  this  at 
pubUc  expense.  Each  time  it  seems  to 
be  the  consensus  of  the  committee  that  it 
is  not  justified.  They  do  not  seem  to 
desire,  and  rightly  so,  to  choose  one  par- 
ticular organization  or  another  to  be  the 
one  denied  what  has  been  done  In  the 
pa^t — that  Is,  printing  of  these  reports 
at  public  expense. 

I  think  the  approach  of  this  bill  is  the 
proper  approach,  to  set  broad  policy  af- 
fecting all  of  these  organizations,  Instead 
of  choosing  one  or  the  other,  and  to  st<H> 
this  practice  which  I  think  Is  wasteful 
of  pubUc  funds.  Therefore.  I  support 
this  bill  and  hope  that  It  will  pass. 


To  Repeal  Certain  ProTisions  of  Law  Re- 
lating to  the  Printing  as  House  Docu- 
ments of  Certain  Proceedings 

SPEECH 

OF 

"  HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7. 1966 

Mr  ERLESBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  haa 
adequately  explained  this  bill. 


Acceptance  of  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was^ 
my  pleasure  on  Saturday.  January  29 
1966,  to  attend  the  45th  Anniversary 
Luncheon  of  the  Women's  National  Re- 
pubUcan  Club,  Inc.,  at  the  Waldorf  As- 
toria Hotel  In  New  York,  at  which  time 
the  charming  "first  lady"  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Mrs.  Fhancks  Bolton. 
was  presented  with  an  award  for  her  out-' 
standing  accomplishments  over  the  years 
as  a  statesman,  patriot,  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Bot TON'S  response,  with  its  in- 
gredients of  warmth,  humility  and  wis- 
dom, should  be  made  available  to  all 
Members  of  the  House. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Madam  Chairman,  feUow  members  at  thla 
Women's  NaUonal  RepubUcan  Club,  guests 
and  friends: 

I  am  sure  you  know  bow  deep  Is  my  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  you  have  given  me 
today.  It  wlU  be  a  red  letter  day  always. 
I  wonder  if  you  can  understand  how  utterly 
humble  I  feel.  Just  to  be  aUve  is  such  a 
prlvUege— to  be  subjected  by  life  to  the 
disciplines  of  lUness.  of  angiUah,  of  mental 
and  physical  suffering,  and  moments  of 
ecstasy  U  about  all  one  coiUd  ask  of  life.  Yet 
to  me  has  been  added  the  great  privilege  of 
serving  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  for, 
lo,  these  many  years. 

Think  what  it  has  been  to  me  to  have  been 
able  to  experience  tbe  reaUtlee  of  the  Second 
War.  I  spent  6  weeks  In  our  hospitals  In  Eng- 
land and  some  3  weeks  In  France,  and  re- 
ported to  the  Army  both  my  criticisms  of  the 
medical  and  nursing  care  and  my  commenda- 
tions. To  have  gone  to  Russia  in  1946  and 
again  in  1959.  and  so  been  able  to  compare 
conditions— to  have  made  tbe  long  trek  in 
Africa  which  opened  State  Department  minds 
to  Its  importance — and  now  to  be  sitting  In 
at  the  two-party  leadership  meetlng»— truly 
I  am  privileged  Indeed. 

Surely  there  has  never  been  a  darker  or  a 
stranger  moment  in  history  than  thU  time  In 
which  we  are  Uving.  From  my  heart  I  beUeve 
that  the  future  of  our  country  and  the  entire 
free  world  is  in  our  hands.  Within  and  with- 
out our  borders  we  are  faced  with  grave  far- 
reaching  problems.  We  are  being  jwopelled 
rapidly  Into  a  period  so  fantastic  that  our 
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ImagtoAUons  are  just  beginning  to  gUmpM 
tbe  ed^  of  what  Ilea  ahead. 

This  peat  year  has  been  a  strenuous  one 
for  the  Congress  and  for  all  America,  and 
19«6  promisee  to  be  even  more  so.  Each  one 
of  us  has  an  Investment — or  call  It  a  small 
shar« — In  what  Uea  ahead.  Only  as  we  Invest 
carefully,  diligently,  faithfully  together  can 
we  preserve  the  freedoms  for  which  otrr  pred- 
ecessors paid  a  high  cost.  Only  as  we  aasum« 
our  responslbUltlee  can  we  hope  to  keep  tfcls 
Nation  strong. 

I  do  thank  you  from  my  heart  for  this  day 
which  wlU  send  me  back  to  Capitol  HIU  with 
more  courage,  greater  determination  to  up- 
hold freedom  in  the  world  and  gratitude  for 
the  knowledge  that  tills  group  of  Republican 
women  stands  firm  In  Its  determination  to 
keep  this  Nation  true  to  Its  Ideals.  Fifty 
Btates,  but  one  Nation  under  Ood  In  whom 
we  tru0t. 

Job  Skin  Centers  Approved 
by  Uuted  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  ITX>KI]>A 

IN  THK  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
recall  the  shocking  and  terrible  Watts 
riots  of  last  year.     Two  of  the  main 
causes  underlying  the  human  reivolt  out 
there  against  almost  all  forms  of  con- 
stituted authority  were  the  lack  of  jobs 
and  educational  opportunities.    This  is 
where  the  Johnson  administration  has 
decided  a  main  assault  under  the  banner 
<rf  the  war  on  poverty  should  be  aimed. 
TTiere  Is  progress  being  made  out  there. 
As  proof  of  this  fact.  I  cite  an  article 
from  the  January  21  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  entiUed,  "Job  Skill  Cen- 
ters Approved  by  United  States."    This 
article  tells  of  the  establishment  of  three 
Job  skill  centers  to  train  unemployed  in- 
dividuals in  Watts,  East  Los  Angeles  and 
Pacolma.    The  funds  for  these  projects 
will   cocne  Jointly  from  the  Manpower 
Deivelopment  and  Training  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act,  which  fore- 
^hted    Congresses    have    passed    and 
extended. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  Rbcoro. 
Job    Skox    Ckntsbs    AppmovxD    bt    Uhttkd 

STATBB 950   TO    TaAIK    AT    PACOntA,    WATTS, 

East  Los  Ambbjis  tm  *4-S  MnxioM  Pbojktt 
(By  Jack  Jones.  Times  staff  writer) 

Three  job  sklU  centers  to  train  unemployed 
persons  in  Watts.  East  Lost  Angeles  and 
Pacolma  will  be  set  up  soon  under  a  $4.S 
mUllon  project  approved  Thursday  by  two 
Federal  agencies. 

The  program,  described  by  Arthur  Morgan, 
State  department  of  employment  area  man- 
ager, as  "the  most  ambitious  yet  by  a  con- 
siderable degree,"  involves  coop)eratlon  by  a 
Los  Angeles  Chambsr  of  Commerce  job-place- 
ment task  force  to  assure  Industry  will  have 
Jobs  waiting  for  graduates. 

Training  will  be  offered  at  the  three  cen- 
ters—to be  established  "bopefuUy  within  90 
days"  by  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion— tor  such  jobs  as: 

Auto  mechanics,  elsrk-typlsts.  hospital 
orderUes.  nurses'  aids,  w«lders,  machine  as- 
semblers, piusstia.  household  and  appliance 
servicemen. 


TBAijrrNC  roB  sso 
Initially,  according  to  Gerald  Parrlsh. 
TBgloiua  director  <^  the  U^S.  Employment 
Service,  the  Watu  center  wUl  train  500.  the 
Bast  Los  Angeles  center  350.  and  Pacolma 
100. 

Morgan  said  the  plans  call  for  possible 
expansion  In  the  next  fiscal  year  to  4.000  in 
Watu.  1.500  In  East  Los  Angeles  and  500  or 
750  In  Pacolma.  "Pugurea  will  be  raised  or 
lowered  as  the  need  Indicates.'  he  added. 

Approval  of  the  ambitious  job-training 
program,  which  largely  carries  out  a  key 
recommendation  of  the  McCone  cocnmls- 
slon,  was  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

Bach  wUl  provide  about  half  the  necessary 
funds  under  provisions  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the  Voca- 
tionsJ  Education  Act. 

Announcement  of  the  multlagency  cam- 
paign to  ease  the  unemployment  problem  In 
Los  Angeles'  poverty  areas  was  made  jointly 
to  Washington.  DC,  by  the  four  Congress- 
men whose  districts  wlU  be  affected — ^Repre- 
sentatives AuGTTvrus  F.  Hawkins.  Geobgb  E. 
Bkowk,  Jr.,  Edwaxd  R.  Rotbai,  and  Jamks 
Cobman,  aU  Democrats. 

■FONBOB   OF    PBOJECT 

The  California  State  Employment  Service 
will  sponsor  the  three-center  project. 

The  Watts  center,  largest  of  the  three,  will 
receive  •2.387.300  for  Its  Initial  600-tralnee 
session.  East  Los  Angeles  wUl  get  •1,605,830. 
Pacolma  wUl  get  •587.770. 

Locations  and  startUig  dates  are  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

Morgan  said  H.  C.  (Chad)  McClellan's 
chamber  of  commerce  committee,  which 
found  hundreds  of  jobs  for  Watts  area  resi- 
dents after  the  August  riots,  will  seek  co- 
operation of  businessmen  so  Industry  win 
know  graduates  meet  their  needs  and  enroU- 
ees  can  be  confident  jobs  await  them. 


rlod  would  have  been  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  It  was. 

TvMe  1  compares  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  to  exports  for  dollars  of 
US.  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
years  1958  to  1965.  The  figures  do  not 
Include  exports  of  agricultural  products 
under  Public  Law  480,  sales  for  foreign 
currency  or  foreign  aid  exports. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  that  due  to 
the  efforts  of  American  agriculture,  ex- 
ports of  farm  commodities  has  expanded 
every  year  since  1959,  except  for  1965 
when  a  slight  decrease  was  noted. 

Exports  of  products  from  American 
farms  have  proved  to  be  a  major  weapon 
In  the  struggle  to  decrease  US.  balance- 
of-payments  deficits. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  record  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  American  economy 
are  less  favorable.  U.S.  Industries  Im- 
port more  materials  than  are  exported 
by  about  $49  million  in  1964;  US.  fin- 
ancier* Invested  about  $5.6  billion  more 
overseas  than  were  invested  by  foreign- 
ers in  this  country  with  $2.1  billion  of 
this  in  short  term  Investments. 

Table  2  indicates  the  amounts  of  de- 
ficits incurred  in  selected  transactions. 

This  indicates  a  total  of  more  than 
$20  billion  in  deficits  as  a  result  of  in- 
dustrial purchases  and  foreign  invest- 
ments. 

Tablb  1. — Comparison  of  baJance-of-pay- 
ments  dtflcits  and  agricultural  exports  for 
dollars.  19Si-4$ 

(In  billions  of  dollars] 


Acricultare  and  the  BalaDce  of 
Payments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    NKBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
major  worries  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  since  1958  has  been  the 
b€ilance-of -payments  deficit  which  faces 
the  Nation.  OfQcials  of  the  United 
States  have  struggled  with  the  problem 
for  several  years  and  it  appears  Improved 
but  iw)t  yet  under  control. 

One  section  of  the  economy  that  has 
contributed  much  to  the  effort  to  halt 
the  continual  outflow  of  dollars  has  been 
agriculture.  Exports  for  dollars  of  agri- 
cultural products  reduces  the  amount  of 
dollar  outflow  and  Improves  the  coun- 
try's balance-of -payments  position. 

Without  the  effort  by  American  agri- 
culture to  expand  exports  of  the  products 
of  the  American  farm  in  the  last  7  years, 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  would 
hare  been  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
larger  than  It  was.  Had  the  export  of 
agricultural  products  for  dollars  ceased 
In  1958  when  the  balance-of-payments 
problem  began  to  be  acute,  our  total 
balance-of-payments  deficit  tar  that  pe- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF    TENNrSSZX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.     Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

An  Eorros's  Random  Thoughts 

(By  Leland  O.  Islunael) 

The  following  tribute  was  paid  to  A.  H. 

Bibb,  who  died  last  week,  by  P.  c.  SoweU  on 

his  "What's  Happening"  program  over  radio 

station  WLAC  last  Sunday  morning : 

"On  Friday  1  attended  the  funeral  of  one 
of  the  old  'Doughboys,'  who  (under  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  General  'Blackjack' 
Pershing,  helped  save  the  world  for  democ- 
racy In  World  War  I.  We  never  tired  of  tell- 
ing of  his  experience  on  the  battlefields  of 
Prance.  It  was  hard  going,  but  this  man 
never  regretted  a  moment  of  it. 

"He  marched  to  victory  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  It  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
that  covered  his  casket  before  his  body  was 
returned  to  the  dust  from  which  It  came.  I 
am  speaking  of  my  old  friend.  Allle  Bibb, 
whose  "Gosling  Branch'  column  in  Pete 
Ishmael's  Dickson  County  Herald  I  have 
quoted  so  many  times  over  the  past  20  years. 

"Allle  loved  his  country  as  much  as  any 
man  could,  and  his  fellow  countrymen  (those 
who  knew  him)  loved  him  for  his  never  fall- 
ing kindness,  his  unchangeable  friendship, 
and  his  devotion  to  the  highest  principles  of 
conduct. 

"The  SoweU  family  visited  In  the  Bibb 
home,  'On  the  Branch,'  every  year  for  several 
years  Just  before  Christmas  (that's  where  we 
went  to  get  our  Christmas  tree) .  and  enjoyed 
sitting  In  front  of  the  big  log  fire  with  AUle 
and  his  brother,  Emmett,  listening  to  aUie's 
sage  phUoeophy. 

"Everybody  'On  the  Branch"  will  miss  Utt. 
Bibb  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  so  wlU  I. 
As  the  minister  said,  'In  his  final  years,  he 
was  perfectly  content  to  live  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  be  a  friend  to  man.'  " 


CreatiTe  Federalism  and  the 
Great  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

OF   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  QRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  discus- 
sions over  programs  of  our  Government 
frequently  get  lost  in  cliches,  and  the  old 
arguments  of  liberal  versus  conservative 
policies  seem  more  and  more  out  of  date. 

The  January  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine points  out  that  President  Johnson's 
program  is  directed  in  every  case  toward 
expanding  the  role  of  private  enterprise. 
The  Great  Society  is  helping  sustain  a 
viable  economy,  not  launching  out  with 
new  Socialist  schemes,  as  some  critics 
charge. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  this  article: 
"Crbattvk  Federalism"  and  thk 
Great  Societt 
(By  Max  Ways) 

As  the  huge  program  enacted  by  Congress 
!■  1965  moves  Into  action.  U.S.  hlBtorj  U 
making  a  major  turn  from  the  poUUcs  of 
Issues  to  the  poUUcs  of  problems,  from  an 
emphasU  on  need  to  an  emphasis  on  oppor- 
tunity, from  struggle  over  the  redistribution 
of  what  we  have  to  the  less  crude  and  more 
Intricate  decisions  about  what  we  might 
become. 

Salient  features  of  the  new  package  in- 
clude aid   to  education,  medicare  and  ex- 


panded Pederal  acUvlUee  In  the  health  field, 
urban  renewal  and  scores  of  other  elTorto  to 
Improve  the  physical  environment  Slncv 
many  of  these  topics  have  a  long  and  em- 
battled past  in  pubUc  dlsc\isslon,  some  ob- 
servers try  to  force  the  present  programs  Into 
the  mold  of  yesterday's  debates.  They  see 
the  new  programs  simply  as  another  surge 
In  the  drive  begun  30  years  ago  to  expand  the 
Pederal  Government's  share  of  total  power 
In  order  to  right  social  wrongs.  When  the 
Johnson  program  U  put  Into  that  context, 
Uberala  automatically  applaud  It  and  con- 
servatives automatically  denounce  It.  Both 
are  missing  the  point. 

They  fail  to  recognize  that  a  fundamental 
break  with  the  welfare-state  trend  occurred 
when  this  society  made  a  different  assess- 
ment of  its  own  vigor.  A  new  confidence 
In  opportunity  began  to  be  reflected  In 
politics  16  years  ago  and  was  a  factor 
m  both  of  the  Elsenhower  elections.  Al- 
though John  P.  Kennedy's  1960  campaign 
Included  appeaU  to  the  older  kind  of  politics 
his  statements  and  policies  as  President 
seldom  moved  back  toward  the  assumptions 
about  U.S.  society  that  characterized  hU 
party's  dominance  between  1933  and  1952. 
Lyndon  Johnson  even  more  explicitly  has 
founded  his  administration  on  the  premise 
that  U.S.  society  In  general  Is  exceedingly 
lively.  Increasing  its  rate  of  innovation  and 
expanding  its  range  of  opportunity. 

Two  events  early  In  Johnson's  administra- 
tion Indicated  his  commitment  to  this  prem- 
Ue.  One  was  the  way  he  argued  the  case  for 
the  Income  tax  cut  that  Kennedy  had  pro- 
posed. Both  Presidents,  and  especially  John- 
son, made  It  clear  In  the  tax  debate  that  they 
regarded  the  private  economy,  and  not  the 
pump  of  Federal  spending,  as  the  main 
engine  of  economic  growth.  The  second 
event  was  Johnson's  Great  Society  speech 
at  Ann  Arbor  In  May  1964.  In  some  quar- 
ters this  address  has  been  misread  as  a  threat 
to  impose  upon  the  United  States'  future  a 
Pederal  Government  blueprint  of  what  the 
Great  Society  ought  to  be. 

But  this  Interpretation  Is  contradicted  by 
the  speech  Itself  and  Johnson's  subsequent 
policies  and  words,  Including  his  1964  cam- 
paign speeches.  At  Ann  Arbor  he  was  ex- 
pressing. In  his  capacity  of  national  leader 
a  bolder  view  of  the  prospect  before  the 
Nation,  the  widening  range  of  choice  pre- 
sented to  all  Its  people  and  all  Its  Institu- 
tions, public  and  private.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  speech,  he  sioggested  that  the  Pederal 
Government  would  have  an  Important  part 
to  play  In  the  quest  for  a  better  future 
Neither  then  nor  later,  however,  did  he 
Intimate  that  the  Federal  role  In  the  deci- 
sions ahead  would  be  dominant  or  that 
Washington  could  supply  the  superior  wis- 
dom. 
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Including  buslpesses,  will  Increase;  and  the 
power  of  Individuals  will  Increase. 

Creative  federalism  as  It  U  now  developing 
emphasizes  relaUonshlps  between  Washing- 
ton and  many  other  independent  centers  of 
decision  in  State  and  local  government  In 
new  public  bodies,  In  universlUes,  in  profes- 
sional organizations,  and  in  bxislness.  Thla 
characteristic  of  the  new  i»-ograms  is  part  of 
a  rather  belated  application  to  Government 
of  the  organizational  habits  developed  by 
modem  business.  While  everyone  has  been 
watching  the  Influence  of  Government 
policies  on  the  economy,  the  Impact  of  the 
economy's  strength  and  its  mode  of  organiza- 
tion have  been  quietly  altering  the  way  the 
Government  works.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
professional  and  managerial  types.  In  and  out 
of  Government  service,  -are  shaping  and  ex- 
ecuting Great  Society  programs.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  professional  and  managerial 
men  are  preeminently  oriented  toward  direc- 
tion choosing  and  problem  solving  within  a 
complex  framework  of  many  centers  of 
decision. 

■nils  new  outlook  in  Washington  Is  the 
deepest  reason  for  the  reapproachment  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  administration,  between 
Govenmient  and  business.  The  two  stUl 
have  and  will  always  have  different  respon- 
slblUtles  and  alms.  But  they  are  beginning 
to  use  the  same  working  langiiage,  depend 
on  the  same  kinds  of  people,  and  get  at  tasks 
and  decisions  In  the  same  way.  More  than 
admimstratlve  style  Is  Involved  in  this  Wash- 
ington shift.  The  whole  framework  of  U.S 
politics  is  changing. 

THE  old  politics  A1«)  THE  KKW 


Along  with  the  new  assumptions  of 
vigor  m  VS.  society  came  a  new  way  of 
organizing  Pederal  programs.  At  Ann  Arbor 
and  on  flve  public  occasions  since  then, 
Johnson  has  used  a  phrase,  "creative  fed- 
eralUm,"  that  ha:^  not  received  the  atten- 
tion It  deserves.  Federalism  means  a  rela- 
tion, cooperative  and  competitive,  between 
a  limited  central  power  and  other  powers 
that  are  essentially  Independent  of  It.  In 
the  long  American  dialog  over  State*' 
rights.  It  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  the 
total  amotmt  of  power  was  constant  and. 
therefore,  any  increase  In  Pederal  power 
dlmlnshed  the  power  of  the  States  and/or 
the  people. 

CreaUve  federalism  starts  from  the  con- 
trary belief  that  total  power— private  and 
public.  Individual  and  organizational ^is  ex- 
panding very  rapidly.  As  the  range  of  con- 
scious choice  widens.  It  Is  possible  to  think 
of  vast  Increases  of  Pederal  Government 
power  that  do  not  encroach  upon  or  diminish 
any  other  power.  SlmiUtaneously,  the  power 
of  States  and  local  governments  will  In- 
crease;  the  power  of  private  orgMilBatlons 


Many  observers  have  noted  disparagingly 
that  the  Jojinson  program — with  the  signifi- 
cant exception  of  civil  rights— does  not 
generate  much  pubUc  "excitement."  Those 
observers  are  conditioned  to  expect  a  certain 
kind  of  political  excitement  that  arises  when 
classes  or  other  broad  groups  In  a  society- 
each  armed  with  principles  of  ethics,  JusUc«. 
consUtuUonal  law,  or  Ideology— clash  over 
whether  government  power  should  be  used 
to  achieve  or  retain  a  group  advantage.  The 
20th  century,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  pro- 
duced so  many  exciting  political  conflicts  of 
this  sort  that  they  have  come  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  whole  of  poUttcs  and  even, 
perversely,  as  desirable. 

The  Johnson  program's  relaUve  lack  of 
this  sort  of  exciting  conflict  should  be  read 
as  a  clue  to  Its  fundamental  novelty.  ClvU 
rights,  the  single  domesUc  Issue  that  today 
creates  the  familiar  kind  of  popular  excite- 
ment, points  up  the  contrast  between  the 
old  politics  and  the  new.  The  drive  for 
Negro  equaUty  invokes  principles  of  Justice 
and  ethics  In  demanding  that  the  weight  of 
Government  be  employed  to  do  for  one  large 
group  what  society  Itself  has  conspicuously 
failed  to  do.  Government  can  do  little  for 
Negroes  as  a  group  without  hurting  (psycho- 
loglcaUy.  If  not  materially)  many  white* 
most  directly  affected  by  such  measxu-es  as 
school  desegregation.  When  Government 
mxiBt  decide  how  far  It  wUl  go  In  taking 
cherished  advantages  from  one  group  in  the 
course  of  helping  another  group,  an  excltlns 
political  Issue  arises. 

Most  Issues  of  the  1930's  had  this  same 
characterlst^  of  taking  from  group  A  to  give 
to  group  B.  Indeed,  a  class  redistribution  of 
income  and  power  was  one  of  the  stated  alms 
of  the  New  Deal.  Thirty  years  ago  belief 
was  widespread  that  the  U.S.  economy  was 
mature,  that  a  large  and  Increasing  propor- 
Uon  of  all  social  Initiative  would  have  to  be 
exercised  through  the  Pederal  Government, 
that  the  hope  of  progress  Uy  in  the  enlarged 
Pederal  power  to  take  from  the  economic 
royalists  and  give  to  the  underprivUeged. 
In  the  struggle  arising  from  sxich  beliefs  the 
political  positions  called  radical.  Uberal.  and 
conservative  JeUed  Into  theU-  present  mean- 
ings. 
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The  Johnaon  ptxigram  do«e  not  lit  any  at 
thee*  molda.  Except  for  the  «pecl&l  ca«e  of 
the  Negro,  every  group  la  now  believed  ca- 
pable of  advancing  tinder  Its  own  ■team- 
Consequently,  the  old  wellarlfit  argument* 
for  Government  Intervention  loee  Bome  of 
their  force  and  urgency  while  the  newer 
problem-solving  approach  comes  to  the  fore. 
Medicare,  when  It  was  first  seriously  de- 
bated In  the  1940's,  was  presented  with  an 
emphasis  on  what  the  young  owed  to  the 
old  »^"<<  especially,  on  what  the  fortunate 
owed  to  the  unfortunate.  Today  the  view- 
point has  shifted.  It  Is  now  recognized  that 
this  society  as  a  whole  has  a  problem  of  pay- 
ing for  the  greatly  enlarged  medical  services 
now  available  to  the  aged;  medicare  Is  put 
forward  as  a  device  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Similarly,  the  programs  to  Improve  educa- 
tion, clean  up  rivers,  beautify  highways,  and 
reduce  air  pollution  are  not  struggles  be- 
tween broad  social  groups.  And  they  are  not 
Ideological  Issues.  They  are  efforts  to  deal 
with  problems  by  a  society  that  Is  becoming 
Increasingly  confident  of  Its  problem-solving 
abUlty. 

Specific  Federal  programs  derived  from 
tills  new  approach  may  be  good  or  bad,  valu- 
%t\\t  or  wmateful,  disruptive  or  constructive. 
■■Ah  will  OMtalnly  require  close  public  scru- 
tiny of  its  conception  and  execution.  There 
wUl  be  plenty  of  chance  for  criticism  and 
opposition  when  we  learn  to  look  at  these 
procrama  In  the  context  o<  the  new  politics. 
But  effective  criticism  and  opposition  will 
not  develop  from  the  old  yammer  for  oc 
against  any  extension  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's scope. 

wnx  THE  p&aTNsa  stat  jtjkio*? 
Tbcae  Washington  officials  now  busily  set- 
ting up  the  programs  like  to  describe  the 
n«w  roles  for  the  Federal  Ooverument  with 
the  phrase  "Junior  partner."  An  easy  cynl- 
dam,  bred  of  past  conditions,  is  quick  to 
■uspsct  that  this  Junior  partner  means  to 
•nlarge  his  scope  until  he  takes  over  the 
■tiop.  But  an  examination  of  the  new  pro- 
grvoos  In  detail  shows  this  cynicism  Is  mis- 
placed. These  programs  are  so  designed 
ttiat  they  wlU  work  only  If  the  senior  part- 
ners— i.e.,  elements  of  the  society  other 
than  the  Federal  Government — continue  to 
grow  and  innovate  vigorously.  If  that  hope 
Is  disappointed,  the  Federal  junior  part- 
ner. Instead  of  increasing  hla  power,  will 
be  in  trouble  with  the  electorate. 

Because  the  Washington  Junior  partners 
are  aware  at  this  danger,  creative  federal- 
Isn  Includes  a  deliberate  policy  of  en- 
couraging the  growth  at  Institutions  that 
will  be  independent  of  and.  in  part,  antago- 
nistic to  the  Federal  Government  power. 
Almost  every  part  of  every  new  program 
transfers  Federal  fimds  to  some  outside 
agency.  Nothing  will  be  achieved  if  the 
recipients — universities.  State  and  local  edu- 
cational authorities,  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  and  pKJTerty-program.  councils — 
merely  become  subservient  arms  directed  by 
tbs  central  Federal  power.  Tension  between 
WasblngtoQ  and  other  independent  centers 
la  rsquli-ed  by  tlie  whole  body  of  experience 
oat  of  wblch  the  notion  of  creative  federal- 
Ism  comes. 

This  way  of  doing  things  entered  the  Gov- 
ernment by  osmosia  from  corporate  man- 
agement. Big  corporations  have  been  get- 
ting bigger,  but  executives  are  increasingly 
and  Justifiably  impatient  of  outside  criti- 
cism that,  using  th«  language  of  60  years 
ago.  attacks  ccrporattona  aa  monolithic 
concentratlona  of  power  in  a  few  bands. 
From  the  inside  of  any  great  corporation  it 
is  obvious  that  top  management  spends  a 
great  deal  of  its  time  trying  to  enlarge  the 
responsibilities  and  str«ngtben  the  initiative 
of  other  power  centers  within  the  corpora- 
tion. Such  {Wildes  are  pursued  In  the  face  of 
certain  knowledge  that  the  multiplied  and 
strengthened    power    centers    wlU    develop 


totMiblesome  tensions  with  top  management 
and  with  one  another.  Top  management 
does  not  pursue  this  polycentrlc  policy 
out  of  altruism  or  masochism.  It  does  so 
because  the  complexity  of  modem  knowl- 
edge, reflected  in  the  complexity  of  orga- 
nized action,  demands  that  much  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking be  decentralizeed. 

Not  only  Is  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy 
required  but,  even  more  significantly,  a  high 
degree  of  professional  autonomy.  Engineer- 
ing decisions  have  to  be  made  by  engineers. 
Accountants,  architects,  artists,  and  xerog- 
raphera  acquire  similar  "States  rights." 

Yet  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  that  the 
overall  trend  in  m.odem  organization  is 
toward  decentralization.  Complexity  has 
two  sides:  while  specialization  decentralizes. 
Interdependence  centralizes.  The  art  of 
modem  management  consists  largely  in  dis- 
covering what  to  centralize  and  what  to 
decentralize,  and  In  constructing  the  chan- 
nels through  which  Information  and  deci- 
sion, generated  at  many  levels,  flow.  An 
old-tashloned  "captain  of  industry,"  an  in- 
dustrial absolutist  of  the  Henry  Ford  type. 
would  be  driven  screaming  into  the  night 
by  the  restraints  and  complexities  of  mod- 
em cari>orate  "federalism."  But  it  works. 
Thoee  business  executives  who  still  see  in 
recent  Washington  trends  only  a  f\irther 
expansion  toward  "abeolute  government" 
are  as  blind  aa  those  critics  of  Big  Business 
who  go  on  mouthing  warnings  against 
"monolothlc"  corporations.  These  business 
executives  are  doubly  blind,  because  in  the 
new  Federal  patterns  they  do  not  recognize 
their  own  children. 

The  new  patterns  first  entered  Washing- 
ton at  the  point  where  the  connection  be- 
tween Government,  advanced  business  and 
science  Is  most  intense — the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. During  World  War  U,  teams  oi 
analysts  began  to  apply  techniques  of  "oper- 
ations research"  to  military  decisions.  In 
the  postwar  period  this  approach  spread 
to  analytical  comparisons  of  "weapon  sys- 
tems" by  methods  that  worked  back  fronti 
battlefield  value  to  factory  cost.  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  made  the  Pentagon 
a  link  In  an  Informational  and  decision- 
making process  stretching  from  White  House 
policy  decisions  through  prime  contractors 
to  thousands  of  subcontractors.  No  one  can 
calculate  whether  the  vast  activity  we  call 
"defense"  is  more  or  less  centralized  than 
it  was  in  19<I0:  and  the  answer.  If  we  had  It. 
would  not  be  very  Important.  What  oiat- 
ters  la  that  the  total  system  has  a  more 
rational  and  a  more  effective  way  of  relating 
the  parts  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  conscious, 
unceasing  effort  to  Insure  that  any  given 
decision  will  be  made  at  the  most  appro- 
priate place — high  or  low.  in  Washington  or 
out — and  on  the  basts  of  the  best  Infor- 
mation. 


Poverty  War  Faadi  Arc  Gaarded  by 
Afeadet,  Says  Cindaaati  Chief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  OnUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter, Margaret  Josten  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  antlpoverty  program  In 
Cincinnati.  Today,  I  include  the  fifth 
part  of  her  aeries  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  helps  inform  the  public 
about  the  yartous  antlpoverty  programs 
at  work  in  our  communities  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 


PovERTT  Wah  Funds  Akx  Guakoed  by  Agen- 
cies, Sats  Cincinnati  Chlet 
(By  Margaret  Joeten) 

Maybe  it's  a  testimony  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  quips  antlpoverty  czar 
R.  Sargent  Shriver,  but  there's  been  Uttle 
"fudging  around"  with  cash  allotted  to  the 
war  at  home. 

Look  at  the  Institutions  getting  the  money 
to  spend,  adds  Cincinnati's  chief  poverty 
fighter.  John  E.  Hantan.  He  lists  the  TWCA. 
the  board  of  education,  the  federation  of 
settlements — all  agencies  never  so  much  as 
tinged  by  graft. 

"I  would  ask  whoever  says  this  money  is 
being  misspent  to  come  in  and  look  over  the 
list  of  Institutions  receiving  it,"  Mr.  Hansan 
declares.  "Let  them  see  who  controls  these 
agencies." 

He  then  mentions  what  he  calls  a  double 
guarantee  Uiat  there'll  be  no  dipping  Into  the 

tin. 

The  city  finance  department  handles  all 
the  cash  lndei>endenUy — paying  bills,  dis- 
pensing cash,  helping  to  devise  the  proper 
accounting  procedures  for  the  VS.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  which,  to  date,  has 
been  a  hard  taskmaster. 

Once  the  GEO  has  funded  a  program 
through  the  Community  Action  Commission, 
of  which  Mr.  Hansan  Is  executive  director, 
budget  lines  cnnws4  be  changed  by  more  than 
10  percent  without  permission  from  OEO. 
Only  OEO  can  aK>rove  equipment  purchases 
above  $500. 

"This  causes  hardships  and  delays,  but  It 
Is  a  protection."  says  Mr.  Hansan,  whose 
principal  Job  is  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
agencies  sponsoring  antlpoverty  programs. 
Last  spring,  as  Mr.  Hansan  tells  It,  a  Fed- 
eral agency  Involved  In  the  war  on  poverty 
sent  auditors  to  Cincinnati  to  survey  the 
CAC's  accounting  system.  One  of  their 
recommendations  was  that  petty  cash — 
which  amounts  to  $25 — ought  to  be  kept 
locked  In  a  steel  box. 

They  did  this  because  Mr.  Hansan  showed 
them  where  he  kept  CAC's  petty  cash — In  his 
billfold. 

"When  I  worked  In  the  West  End  (for 
Seven  HUla  Neighborhood  Hooses) ,  I  never 
left  a  nickel  in  the  office.  It  was  broken  Into 
regularly.  So  I  decided  then  that  it  would 
be  easier  to  take  personal  reeponslbllity  for 
petty  cash." 

Now  CAC  has  a  Uttle  steel  box  for  this 
money. 

"No  money  can  go  to  an  Individual  or  to 
a  private  corporation,"  Mr.  Hansan  explains. 
"We  cant  give  away  food  or  clothing.  Every- 
thing goes  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
organizations  with  programs  to  combat  pov- 
erty at  the  source." 
Are  salaries  too  high? 

Agencies  get  Ideas  for  anUpoverty  pro- 
grams, then  submit  proposed  budgets  to 
the  CAC.  There  B^.  Hansan  and  his  staff 
take  a  close  look  at  salaries  proposed  for 
profeesionals  and  nonprofessionals  before 
making  reconunendatlons  to  the  OEO. 

"All  salaries  are  based  upon  current  salaries 
paid  In  the  Cincinnati  area  for  comparable 
work,"  says  Mr.  Hansan,  showing  a  list  of 
the  pay  received  fw  work  with  such  organi- 
zations as  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, the  National  Federation  of  Settlements, 
the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education,  the  Chil- 
dren's Home. 

Usually  the  original  request  is  pared  down 
by  CAC.  Then  It  goes  to  Washington  where 
it  may  be  pared  even  further. 

The  OBO's  community  action  division, 
headed  by  Theodore  M.  Berry,  former  Cin- 
cinnati vice  mayor,  is  in  charge  of  this  oper- 
ation, among  other  things. 

The  way  Mr.  Berry's  oBloe  keeps  a  tight 
band  on  allocations  Is  best  illustrated  by 
what  was  given  the  SmaU  Business  Develop- 
ment Center  recently  set  up  here. 
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The  request  for  SBDC  was  $172,000.  Includ- 
ing $139,700  for  peraonneL  But  the  actual 
grant  was  for  $153,100,  including  $86,670  In 
salaries. 

These  are  some  of  the  salaries  being  paid: 
A  recreation  director  with  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree, $5,200;  a  vocational  counselor  (retired 
Army  officer),  $8,500;  a  director  of  a  neigh* 
borhood  service  center  with  a  doctor's  degree, 
$11,000;  an  assistant  director  erf  a  center, 
$9,000;  a  neighborhood  organizer,  with  2V4 
years  of  college.  $6,000;  an  assistant  project 
coordinator.  $7,500;  a  project  coordinator 
with  a  master's  degree.  $9,500. 

Part-time  workers  also  are  given  the  "go- 
ing rates."  For  instance,  a  dentist  in  the 
school  dental  program  gets  $7.57  an  hour;  a 
home  economist  gets  $25  a  day;  a  librarian 
gets  $5.95  an  hour  for  10  hours  a  week. 
Do  Democrats  get  preference  In  these  Jobs? 
Mr.  Hansan  bristles  at  this  question.  "Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  are  free  to  come  In 
here  and  look  up  the  patronage,"  he  says. 

"We  couldn't  care  less  about  politics. 
We're  only  Interested  in  doing  the  Job." 

'The  poor  are  not  Republican,  Democrat,  or 
charterlte,"  he  adds. 

"If  a  Negro  is  hired,  chances  are  80  to  90 
percent  that  he  will  be  a  Democrat.  It's  the 
same  with  most  poor  people." 

He  points  out  again  that  It  is  the  agencies 
which  actually  control  the  money  spent. 
"Their  boards  are  more  Republican  than 
Democrat,"  he  notes. 


The  Export  of  Donated  Commodities 
Abroad 


A593 

be  reversed  If  a  fair  share  of  AID  flour 
can  flow  through  these  porta  to  overseas 
destinations. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON,  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    TOEK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 


On  Seeing  America  First 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  feature  of 
the  armual  New  Year's  edition  of  the 
Alliance,  Ohio,   Review  was  a  40-page 
section  devoted  to  seeing  America  first. 
This  section,  devoid  of  any  advertising 
was   the  contribution  of  Mr.   Merrick 
Lewis  and  the  Alliance  Machine  Co.,  evi- 
dencing Mr.  Lewis'  Interest  and  support 
of  our  efforts  to  remedy  the  balance-of- 
payments  program   by  keeping  tourist 
doUars  at  home.    I  know  of  no  similar 
contribution  by  anyone  In  this  country. 
Recognition  of  this  distinguished  pub- 
lic service  has  gone  to  Mr.  Lewis  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
John  T.  Connor,  whose  letter  follows: 
The  Secrxtakt  op  CoMMEacx, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  28, 1966. 
Mr.  Mekrick  Lewis, 

President,   Alliance   Machine   Co.    Alliance 
Ohio.  ' 

Deae  Mr.  Lewis:  The  special  supplement 
in  the  January  4,  1966,  edlUon  of  the  Alli- 
ance Review  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  entlOed  "See 
America  First,"  has  been  called  to  my  atten- 
tion, and  I  wanted  you  to  know  how  favor- 
ably Impressed  I  was  by  this  Important  effort 
I  have  been  heartened,  indeed  by  the  re- 
sponse of  industry  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  our  balance  of  payments.  Tour  contribu- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  very  impressive  sup- 
plement which  was  published  in  the  Alliance 
Review  is  another  example  of  the  voluntary 
cooperation  which  Is  so  essential  to  meet  our 
Vital  national  problems.  Please  be  aasured 
that  yo\ir  efforts  are  appivcUted. 
Best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  T.  Connok. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 


Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  assure 
a  fair  share  of  the  flour  export  business 
for  the  port  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  under  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
program  through  the  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a 
method  for  designating  U.S.  ports  for  ex- 
port of  donated  commodities  abroad. 

The  new  method  will  replace  the  pres- 
ent practice  of  permitting  the  milling 
companies  to  designate  the  port  or  ports 
in  their  quotas  with  respect  to  offers  by 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service  to  purchase  wheat  flour 
for  export;. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  designate  the  U.S. 
ports  from  which  such  donated  commod- 
ities would  be  exported.     • 

In  making  these  port  designations,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  special  consideration  to 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and 
economic  health  of  existing  grain  han- 
dling and  processing  facilities,  and  re- 
lated industries,  at  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
also  be  required  to  seek  full  utilization 
of  existing  facilities,  resources,  and  man- 
power In  the  United  States  in  order  to 
safeguard  domestic  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Secretary  would  be  fuilher  re- 
quired to  take  appropriate  steps  to  Insure 
a  pro  rata  division  of  the  aimual  export 
tonnages  of  donated  commodities  among 
existing  U.S.  ports  on  a  geographical 
basis— such  division  to  be  directed 
toward  community  and  other  self-help 
activities  designed  to  aUevlate  economic 
distress  and  unemployment. 

Strong  and  healthy  ports  contribute 
greatly  to  the  growth  and  development 
of  their  respective  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  an  appall- 
ing situation  In  the  port  of  Buffalo  with 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  wheat  flour 
under  the  AID  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Buffalo  Is  the  leading  city 
in  the  world  in  the  manufacture  of  flour. 
The  Federal  Government  will  ship  up- 
ward of  24  mlUlMi  tons  of  foreign  aid 
foodstuffs  abroad,  and  Buffalo's  aUoca- 
Uon  of  this  program  Is  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

A  port  such  as  this  should  be  able  to 
ship  a  minimum  of  100,000  tons  of  flour 
annually  under  Public  Law  480.  which 
provided  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture must  approve  In  writing  each 
Individual  bo(*lng  and  charter  consum- 
mated as  to  flag  of  vessel  and  rate. 

The  Inability  of  ports,  such  as  Buffalo 
to  receive  their  equitable  share  of  fed- 
eraUy  subsidized  export  business  has 
created  pockets  of  poverty.  This  situa- 
tion, imder  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  will 


Commander's  Metsa^e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 
Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  nowhere 
can  one  find  greater  loyalty  to  country 
or  civic  responslbUIty  than  amongst  the 
membership  of  our  veteran  organiza- 
tions. These  men  and  women  for  I 
would  Include  the  ladles  auxiliaries  be- 
lieve in  a  strong  American-one  that  can 
maintain  that  freedom  that  has  meant 
so  much  to  all  of  us. 

Service  to  God  and  country  Is  ever 
paramount  In  their  minds.  This  month 
of  February,  the  American  Legion  has 
started  a  drive  to  remind  us  that  we  are 
a  people  of  God. 

xrnT,^?  February  Issue  of  the  WendeU 
Wlllkle  Post  Legion  News,  of  Akron  Ohio 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  have  member- 
ship, has  a  very  fine  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  message  from  the  pen  of 
Post  Commander  Milford  R  Hoover 
iUustrates  the  dedication  of  the  veteran 
organization  membership  to  the  greatest 
moral  standards. 

I  would  commend  this  arUcle  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  In  the  House 
of  RepresentaUyes.  ItfoUows: 
CoKMAiniEa's  Message 
Dear  Co»*rai«b:  February  is  the  month  in 
which  the  Legion  highlights  Americanism 
It  is  also  the  month  in  which  we  observe  the 
birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Geonte 
Washington.  Throughout  the  Nation,  "serv- 
ice to  God  and  country"  is  further  noted. 

We  of  the  Amenoan  Legion,  like  all  good 
Americana,  are  concerned  by  conditions 
which  threaten  the  well-being  of  our  land 
and  our  loved  ones.  In  our  pmrsult  oif  peace 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  war  which  wewi' 
not  permitted  to  win. 

Armed  strength  alone  will  never  conquer 
communism,  for  It  must  be  rooted  out  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of  men  We 
know  that  commissions  and  Investigations 
will  never  restore  integrity  among  ofHcUls 
because  honesty  Is  a  moral  virtue  which  a 
man  must  cxiltlvate  in  his  own  heart  Strlot 
enforcement  of  laws  will  never  teech  our 
young  pec^ie  the  difference  between  rieht 
and  wrong.  For,  in  the  final  analysis,  pe^ 
honor,  and  Justice  are  the  spirit,  and  onlyln 
focusing  our  attention  on  splrltuai  values 
can  we  expect  to  restore  peace  to  the  world 
and  honor  and  JusUce  among  our  own 
people. 

The  American  Legion  has  launched  a  na- 
tionwide effort  to  bring  aU  Americans  closer 
to  Uie  Creator  who  has  blessed  this  country 
so   bountifully.    Few    Americans    wm    deny 

l^l  ^  ^****"-  ^"*  °^^y  wy-  in  rtfect 
that  God  and  His  moral  law  do  not  matter 
In  their  point  of  view,  God  and  morality  have 
no  connection  with  business  or  politics  or 
the  professions.  Because  the  American  Le- 
glon  strongly  believes  that  religion  has  a 
very  vital  place  in  American  lUe,  it  baa 
spearheaded  this  nationwide  endeavor  to  en- 
courage regular  church  attendance  dally 
prayers,  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  the  re- 
ugloua  instruction  est  children. 
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Thl*  U  •  progTMn  In  which  American*  of 
•rery  creed  c«n  take  part.  The  Prot«et*nt, 
Catthollc.  and  Jewish  faltha  all  remind  m«i 
of  their  obligation  to  wonhlp  Ood.  There  U 
DO  ambiguity  about  this. 

Locally,  you  and  your  new  member  proe- 
pect  can  Join  with  Legion  members  and  their 
(amlUes.  ThU  can  be  a  very  effecUve  sales 
tool  for  your  one  new  member. 

It  Is  the  veterans  and  their  families — now 
numbering  half  the  population — who  have 
the  greatest  stake  In  the  future.  American 
veterans  fought  to  preserve,  among  other 
things,  freedom  of  religion.  A  freedom  that 
Is  not  exercised  Is  soon  lost  The  American 
liStVin  urges  Americans  everywhere  to  use 
th«  freedom  of  religion  which  Is  theirs  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Ood.  And  the  Ood  Who 
all  men  adore  wlU  blees  us  for  It.  This  coun- 
try of  ours  ws*  founded  on  spiritual  values. 
In  these  values — and  not  in  our  economic, 
political,  or  military  might — lies  the  real 
titalnrss  of  America. 

Tours  in  comradeship. 

MiLTOSD  R.  Hoovn. 

Commander. 


Nebraska  a  Uaticr  m  Resovce 
CoBMrratiea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALUN 

OF    NXMUSKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 19$6 
Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
my  life  I  have  lived  In  nrral  Nebraska 
as  a  farmer  and  rural  businessman.  I 
have  always  had  the  highest  regard  for 
the  almost  unbelievable  progress  of  our 
agriculture  and  Its  contribution  to  our 
eeonomy.  Equally  strong  Is  my  regard 
for  reKiuree  conservation. 

Recently  nothing  has  disturbed  me 
more  than  the  depth  of  the  public's  mis- 
understanding and  its  apathy  toward  the 
conservation  and  development  of  our 
natural  resources  of  soil  and  water. 

We  are  all  resource  users.  We  need 
food,  fiber,  water,  and  land  to  live  on. 
In  addition,  we  want  roads  and  super- 
highways, airports,  and  shopping  cen- 
ters, factories,  and  new  housing  develofH 
ments. 

We  want  places  to  hunt  and  camp. 
We  want  to  go  swimming,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, and  picnicking.  We  want  scenic 
vistas  through  which  we  can  motor. 

The  basic  requirement  for  all  of  this  is 
laivd  and  water.     And  we  do  not  have 
'an  inexhaustible  supply  of  either  one. 

Fortunately,  a  few  dedicated  groups 
are  concerned  with  our  resource  future. 
Among  those  I  have  firsthand  knowledge 
of  are  the  local  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts sind  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Soil  Conservation  Service  that  as- 
atots  them. 

Nebraska  has  <me  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive soil  conservation  district  opera- 
tions In  the  Nation.  In  1950  It  became 
the  ninth  State  to  be  completely  blank- 
eted by  districts.  Since  1957  the  State 
has  moved  to  strengthen  the  Nebraska 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Commis- 
sion and  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
responsibility' for  resource  plarming  and 
development. 


We,  In  Nebraska,  know  the  penalty  of 
land  abuse  and  mlsiise,  for  erosion  has 
cost  us  an  estimated  one-third  of  our 
topsoll.  The  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
understandably  erosion-conscious,  and 
have  made  a  determined  attack  against 
the  despoilers  of  our  land. 

These  landowners,  cooperating  with 
local  soil  conservation  districts,  have 
adopted  soil  and  water  conservation 
measures  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  na- 
tional average.  Nebraska  hsis  been  a 
leader  in  the  building  of  terraces,  the 
construction  of  waterways,  Irrigation, 
land  leveling,  and  range  management. 

It  la  also  a  leader  in  the  small  water- 
shed project  approach  to  resource  con- 
servation. At  present  Nebraska  stands 
ninth  In  the  Nation  in  the  number  of  wa- 
tershed applications  made  and  seventh  in 
the  number  of  projects  approved  for  con- 
struction. Through  these  projecU  local 
sponsors  not  only  curb  destructive  floods 
and  erosion  problems,  but  also  develop 
municipal  water  supplies  and  public  rec- 
reation areas. 

The  efforts  made  through  local  soil 
conservation  districts  benefit  all  of  us. 
and  I  commend  them  for  the  progress 
they  are  making. 


*TaUure  to  obtain  proper  dental  care  can 
lead  to  premature  loss  ot  teeth,  poor  eating 
habits  and  other  serious  consequences  early 
In  Ufe.  As  a  result,  many  children  will  have 
lost  the  opportunity  to  have  a  normal  denti- 
tion before  they  are  old  enough  to  play  any 
part  In  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  obtain  care.  The  Detroit  area 
Project  Head  Start  under  the  direction  of  Drs. 
Alfred  E.  Seylex  and  John  Stone  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  I>trolt,  demonstrated  that  with 
proper  organization  and  support  of  the  local 
dental  society,  the  accomplishments  envl- 
sloneU  by  President  Johnson  can  become  a 
reality  for  the  less  fortunate  and  could  well 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  communities. 

"The  American  Society  of  Dentistry  for 
Children  believes  that  Project  Head  Start 
has  helped  Improve  the  lot  of  pre-school  chil- 
dren and  that  It  can  play  an  even  more  slg- 
nlflcant  role  In  the  future." 
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Race  and  Politics  ia  Califoraia 


Project  Head  Start 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  1. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Record  an  excellent  statement  by  the 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Denistry  for  Children  on  Project  Head 
Start: 
STA-ncMKNT    cm  THB    Ambucaw    Sodrrr    or 

Daw'i'isrsT  roa  Cnn-DSKit  Rboasdino  Psoj- 

■CT  Hkad  Stabt 

(By  Dr.  Richard  S  Jennings) 

"Dental  diseases  are  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon problems  of  childhood.  Many  children 
do  not  receive  the  care  that  they  need  either 
lMm»>s<»  the  parents  are  unable  to  obtain 
treatment  or  because  they  do  not  know  that 
treatment  Is  necessary.  This  neglect  Is  par- 
ticularly pronounced  in  the  important  years 
between  the  time  when  the  child's  primary 
molars  erupt  (at  about  3  years  of  age)  and 
when  he  enrolls  in  school. 

"Project  Head  Start  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant role  In  calling  attention  to  the  neglected 
dental  needs  of  deprived  children  In  the  pre- 
school ages.  The  program  has  been  etiectlve 
In  promoting  parent  and  child  education 
about  better  dental  care.  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Dentlatry^for  Children  commends 
the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  by 
Head  Start  and  urges  that  It  be  expanded  and 
Improved. 

"It  Is  the  recommendation  of  the  society 
that  every  child  In  the  program  receives  a 
dental  health  kit  which  would  Include  a 
toothbrush  and  toothpaste.  Parents  and 
children  should  be  given  dental  health  edu- 
cation with  particular  emphasis  on  proper 
toothbrushtng  methods.  Purthermore,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  and.  If 
iiui  inns  I  J.  provide  followup  traatmstit  for 
correction  of  the  major  dental  defeets  dis- 
covered In  the  chUdren  examined  who  are 
enroUed  in  the  program. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  cAUroENiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  S.  1966 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
very  able  State  Controller  of  California, 
Alan  Cranston,  on  January  15,  1966,  de- 
livered one  of  the  most  profound  and 
significant  addresses  on  the  relationship 
of  politics  and  race  relations  that  I  have 
heard.  A  partial  text  of  his  address,  de- 
livered to  the  Negro  Political  Action 
Association  of  California  endorsing  con- 
vention at  Bakersfleld,  Calif.,  follows : 

It  sometimes  seems  like  such  a  long  time 
ago  but  as  you  so  well  know,  it  was  only  a 
very  few  short  years  ago  that  a  handful  of 
amazingly  courageous  young  people  startled 
li  complacent  world  with  a  determined  de- 
mand for  "Preedom  Now"  In  southern 
California. 

The  movement  they  launched — and  that 
you  have  carried  forth — ^pricked  and 
probed  the  complacent  consciences  of  mil- 
lions <rf  Americans,  both  black  and  white.  In 
places  high  and  low. 

And  attitudes  were  changed,  and  laws  were 
written— and  as  a  result,  freedom,  genuine 
freedom,  for  all  In  America  became  a  brighter 
possibility  than  ever  before. 

But,  as  we  also  know  so  well,  there  Is  more 

to    It    than    Just    freedom,    which   after    all 

should  be  taken  for  granted  In  our  democracy 

There  Is  the  matter  of  representation — and 

of  full  participation. 

And  so.  as  the  civil  rights  movement  so 
graphically  demonstrated  your  desire  for 
freedom  now,  I  think  your  convention  to- 
day dramatically  demonstrates  your  desire 
for  representation  now — and  more  Import- 
antly, your  desire  to  participate  fully  In  the 
great  problems  and  decisions  that  affect  us 
all,  foremost  as  Americans  and  as  Callfor- 
ntaiu  whatever  our  color. 

Let  me  say.  simply  and  sincerely:  I  am 
with  you  exactly  100  percent. 

Tet,  not  so  strangely.  I  regret  that  all  this 
Is  still  unfulfilled  In  the  year  1966  and  In  the 
State  of  California.  But  It  la  a  fact  of  life — 
and  It  Is  the  facts  of  Ufe  that  must  be  dealt 
with. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  a  white  sportswrlter  ad- 
vised the  great  Jim  Brown,  the  Cleveland 
Browns'  superstar,  to  pipe  down  about  clvlj 
rlghU  and  sUck  to  football.  "I've  never 
looked  on  you  as  a  Negro,"  the  sportswrlter 
said. 


"That's  ridiculous,"  Brown  snapped  back 
"Look  at  me,  man.    rm  black." 

Prankly,  as  a  partisan  California  football 
fan,  I  have  usuaUy  thought  of  Jim  Brown  as 
an  evu  spirit  cloaked  in  white— the  color  at 
the  uniform  he  has  worn  when  I  have 
watched  him  rip  through  our  Rams  and 
49er8  for  long  gains.  But,  I  think  I  know 
what  Jim  Brown  means.    I  know  you  do. 

Yet  I  stUl  believe  the  time  Is  coming  when 
the  color  of  a  man's  skin  will  beccnne  as  im- 
portant as  the  color  of  his  eyes,  or  the  color 
of  his  hair— or,  as  In  my  case,  how  much 
hair  he  has  at  all. 

When  the  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts announced  for  the  U.S.  Senate  the  other 
day,  the  Boston  newspapers  considered  the 
fact  that  he  Is  a  Negro  so  unremarkable  that 
this  fact  appeared  far  down  In  their  stories 
I  think  white  voters  axi  coming  to  realize 
that  Just  as  there  Is  no  Negro  or  Mexican  or 
white  approach  to  a  screen  pass  or  off-tackle 
slant,  there  Is  also  no  Negro  or  Mexican  or 
white  approach  to  the  iMx>blems  of  say 
smog,  or  traffic  congestion,  or  the  pollution  of 
our  rivers. 

For  better  or  for  worse — and  I  for  one 
think  It  U  Infinitely  for  the  better— we  are 
all  In  this  together. 

I  don't  happen  to  feel  this  way,  either  be- 
cause I'm  simply  or  sentimentally  pro-Negro 
or  pro-Mexican.  I  guess  I  am  Just  pro-' 
human  beings— aU  human  beings. 

Over  the  years,  as  you  know,  I  have  fought 
for  clvU  rlghU  programs— but  not  simply 
because  they  benefit  only  a  few  groups  of 
petals,  but  because  they  have  also  been  best 
for  all  of  America. 

In  the  same  manner,  I  have  battled 
through  the  years  for  decent  fair  housing 
laws— not  merely  because  it  Is  Ui  the  best 
Intersts  of  a  minority,  but  also  because  any- 
thing else  would  be  morally  wrong  and  not 
In  the  best  Interests  of  all  of  America 

And  I  have  consUtently  called  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  for  a  genuine,  all-out  war  on 
poverty— not  Just  because  It  wUl  aid  the  poor 
and  hopeless  of  any  particular  color  (for 
it  also  aids  segregationist  rednecks)  but  be- 
cause It  wUl  give  every  American,  and 
America  Itself,  a  needed  measiire  of  dignity 
Tet,  there  are  voices  in  America— and  you 
have  heard  them— saying,  "Hold  It.  We  have 
gone  far  enough.    Or  too  far." 

Ronald  Reagan,  for  example.  He  said 
the  other  night  that  he  sees  no  need  at  aU 
iOT  any  further  civil  rights  leglslaUon.  Im- 
plying, at  the  same  time,  that  he  didn't  care 
very  much  for  what  we  have  now. 

In  fact,  he  said  he  thought  the  ClvU 
Bights  Act  of  1964  was  carelessly  and  too 
quickly  written.  I  suspect  what  he  would 
really  uke  to  do  Is  to  take  another  100  years 
to  edit  the  thing  before  It's  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Well,  I  am  poelUve  Ronald  Reagan  woiUd 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  the  iseo's  as 
well,  about  the  Emanclpauon  ProclamaUon 
Actually,  I  sometimes  wonder  what  century 
he  Lb  Uvlng  In. 

I  con/ess  I  have  a  sUghtly  different  ap- 
proach— a9d  It  Is  this: 

As  long  as  there  Is  one  America,  whatever 
ms  heritage,  who,  through  circumstances 
not  of  his  making  and  beyond  his  control 
Uves  In  Uidlgnlty,  In  Injustice  and  in  Inhu- 
manity, I  win  fight  for  the  program  to  wipe 
out  forever  the  conditions  making  such  an 
outrage  possible.  I  count  upon  your  help 
again  this  year.    And  I  hope  I  will  get  It. 

I  doubt  If  I  wiu  get  one  single  vote  in 
November  because,  by  accident  of  birth  and 
something  I  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with,  I  was  bom  a  Scotch- American. 

Yet,  though  It  may  be  hard  to  realize 
today,  that  fact  would  have  been  a  big 
factor  in  my  election  or  defeat  not  too  lone 
*go  In  many  areas  of  America. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  I  recognize  that  you 
must  emphasize  race  and  nationality  now— 
as  the  ClvU  righu  movement  has— so  that 
to  a  hoped-for  near  future  both  race  and 


nationality  will  be  Irrelevant  Ui  elections  as 
weU  as  in  Ufe. 

I  hope  that  youp  assocUtlozi  will  sostaln 
the  attention  of  the  pollUdans.  the  prea 
and  the  people  on  the  great,  urgent  Issue  at 
civil  and  human  rights. 

The  Issue  of  clvU  rights  Is  not  a  pleasant 
one  to  many  people.  And  people  dont  like 
to  face  the  unpleasant. 

If  you  and  we  relax  ovir  efforts  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  am  afraid,  we'll  see  this  issue  swept 
under  the  rug  or  dropped  to  the  bottom  of 
those  Usts  of  poUtlcal  and  social  priorities 
You  wUl  have  to  work  hard  and  act  hard 
to  sustain  and  Intensify  the  attenUon  oif 
California  on  the  issue  of  clvU  and  human 
rights.  Prankly,  you  need  to  keep  at  me  and 
every  other  ofBcial  In  California  on  this  Issue 
For  no  matter  how  angry  I  get  about  dls- 
crimlnaUon.  no  matt»  how  determined  I  am 
to  work  for  equality  of  opportunity,  no  mat- 
ter how  dedicated  I  am  to  the  stniggle  for 
Jobs  and  dignity  for  aU— your  concern  and 
involvement  are  always  more,  much  more 
To  be  blunt,  you  and  your  brothers  and 
fathers  have  been  victimized.  I  and  mine 
have  not.  ^^  """c 

IT  your  convention  here  makes  some  head- 
lines, that's  fine.  If  your  organlzaUon  make* 
me  and  other  State  leaders  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  that's  line.  If  your  programs  force 
a  lot  of  people  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
that  s  fine.  ' 

And  if  your  endorsements  make  the  people 
o*  California  realize  that  youTe  tired  ofget- 
tlng  a  few  crumbs  and  that  you  want  a  thick 
slice  of  the  political  loaf,  that's  fine. 

I  am  not  offering  any  advance,  blind  ao- 
proval  of  your  endorsement  or  endorsements 
I  will  make  my  own  Judgments  on  the  merits 
or  the  men  who  run  for  office.  What  I  do 
want  you  to  know  that  I  think  you  are  rleht 
to  meet,  right  to  w^anlze  and  right  to  make 
your  force  felt  politically  In  Oallfornla 

And  so  I  wish  you  the  best  for  your  conven- 
tion. But  with  that,  I  express  a  further 
r'FI'-  T.^*  someday  soon  we  will  be  success- 
ful in  California  In  making  ours  the  truest 
democracy  on  earth— where  religion  and 
color  and  race  and  national  orlcln  will  he 
Irrelevant;  ^  ^ 

„.!^  "U'^^Mful  that  you  will  not  have  the 
need  to  have  a  convention  Uke  this  again 
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to  make  It  a  crime  to  profiteer  in  coins 
for  monetary  use.  The  bill  will  not  af- 
fect numlsmaUc  acUvlUes.  but  it  wilj  pro- 
vide stiff  penalties  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing coins  for  monetary  use.  I  hope  It  will 
receive  prompt  consideration. 


Editorials  Agree  Loyalty  to  Conntry 
Should  Be  Standard  for  Arlington 
Borial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


Coin  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all 
or  our  efforts  to  overcome  the  shortage 
of  coins,  business  establishments  In  my 
congressional  district  still  find  it  Impos- 
sible to  secure  an  adequate  supply 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  there  are 
dealers  In  coins  who  apparently  acquire 
and  hoard  large  numbers  of  same  and 
offer  them  to  banks  and  business  firms 
at  a  premium.  I  have  an  advertisement 
from  a  firm  in  New  York  offering  to  de- 

f.y^^'v^'L^'^'"^  '^^^-  ^I'OOO  in  nickels 
for  $1,020.  The  premium  asked  on 
dimes  Is  the  same  but  a  $47.50  premium  Is 
demanded  for  half  dollars. 
*  ^f!^^  engaged  In  this  business  are 
contributing  to  the  shortage  by  with- 
holding coins  from  clreulation. 

No  American  bank  or  business  should 
need  to  pay  a  profit  to  anyone  else  in 
order  to  get  coins.  ««:  *« 

I  Mn  todaiy  Joining  the  senior  Senator 
or  Ohio  In  the  opoiuorshlp  of  legislation 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

Or  WTxmiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr,  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision by  the  Department  of  Defense  not 
to  allow  the  burial  of  a  convicted  Com- 
munist agent  In  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery Is  the  subject  of  three  editorials 
from  Florida  newspapers  which  I  am 
happy  to  include  in  the  Congressionai, 
Record: 

[Prom     the     Jacksonville     (Pla.)     Journal 

*an.  27,  1966  J 

None  but  the  Tbuk 

It  is  sad  when  a  national  hero  falls  from 
the  pedestal  hU  hTave  actions  accelerated 
him  to,  but  sadder  sUU  when  he  never  lives 
to  regain  himself. 

Such,  apparently,  was  the  case  of  Robert 
G.  Thompson,  convicted  Communist  Party 
leader,  whose  widow  now  wants  to  bury  his 
ashes  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery 

Thompson  was  decorated  with  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  in  1943  for  heroism  In 
New  Guinea  while  serving  as  a  staff  ser- 
geant. 

After  the  war  his  actions  were  a  different 
matter.  In  194S  he  was  convicted  of  con- 
spiring to  teach  or  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  by  force  or  violence 

For  that  conviction  he  served  6  years  and 
1  month  In  Federal  prison. 

According  to  regiUatlons,  a  person  other- 
wise eligible  for  burial  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery will  be  barred  if  he  has  been  convicted 
Of  a  crime  or  crimes  which  results,  among 
other  things.  In  a  sentence  of  6  years  or 
more. 

According  to  records,  Thompson  drew  a 
3-year  sentence  after  his  convicUon.  but  had 
4  years  tacked  on  to  that  after  he  had  fled 
and  was  captured. 

While  It  seems  that  this  man,  no  matter 

».5w,^  ''^  '■®*=°'"**  ''^-  ^ould  SUU  be  In- 
eligible for  burial  m  ArUngton  simply  on  his 
criminal  record,  the  mere  fact  that  he  was 
convicted  of  this  nature  of  crime  compounds 
his  conduct. 

It  Is  dlfBcult  for  some  of  us  to  fathom  the 
reasons  of  a  man  who  could  risk  his  Ufe  for 
his  country  at  one  time  and  turn  traitor 
later. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this  Is 
Thompson's  record.  In  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  anything  he  might 
have  accomplished  during  World  War  n 
was  nullified  when  he  later  sought  to  sell 
out  his  country. 

His  burial  in  ArUngton  would  be  an  af- 
front to  those  brave  men  who  went  before 

niTn. 

(Prom  the  JacksonvUie  (Fla.)  Times-Union 

Jan.  31.  1966] 

UurrsD  States  Nkb>  Not  Honoe  Those  Who 

Betkat  It 

tJ^k^^^^P*'*"'*''*  regulations  which 
prohibit  the  burial  in  Arlington  National 
cemetery  of  any  person  who  has  been  sen- 
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tenced  to  a  prison  term  of  5  yeara  or  mor*. 
bas  prevented  the  widow  of  a  top  Amerlcaa 
Communist  from  mafcing  a  protest  against 
our  fonlgn  policy  and  mocking  the  sacrtfloe 
of  tbouMUida  of  VS.  aenrlcemen. 

The  widow  of  Robert  O.  Thompaon.  1  of  11 
Reds  convicted  In  1949  of  conspiring  to  teacb 
or  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the  Government 
by  force  or  violence,  had  requeeted  that  hla 
ashes  be  Interred  today  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  Arlington  has  eepeclal  status  In 
the  eyes  of  the  world  because  It  Is  In  the  Na- 
Uons  Capital  and  la  the  resting  place  of 
many  national  heroes. 

Mrs.  Thompson  wanted  her  husband  burled 
with  full  military  honors  with  the  exception 
of  the  final,  traditional  rtfie  volley.  She  said 
her  husband,  who  was  decorated  with  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  while  serving  In 
New  Guinea  during  World  War  U.  was  en- 
titled to  the  burial  but  that  she  wanted  the 
volley  omitted  as  a  protest  against  U.S.  mili- 
tary activity  in  Vietnam. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Nation  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  heroism  and  service  of  men  like 
Thompaon  but  It  can  not  overlook  their  fail 
from  grace  and  their  Illegal  activities  which 
constituted  a  threat  to  the  Nation  and  Ideals 
and  which  they  once  defended  with  vigor  and 
Integrity. 

The  Nation  has  discovered  the  proper  way 
to  remember  such  men.  Benedict  Arnold,  our 
first  traitor  of  note,  was  a  brilliant  young  of- 
ficer who  was  wounded  In  the  service  of  his 
country  long  before  he  betrayed  It.  The 
sacrifice  is  noted  by  a  monument  to  his 
wounded  leg  In  New  England  and  a  blank 
plaque  at  West  Point.  Thompson  and  his  Ilk 
can  expect  no  better  treatment  from  the  land 
and  people  that  they  have  denied  In  prefer- 
ence to  a  godless  dictatorship. 

irrom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla  )   Journal. 

Jan.    31.    19««| 

A  Chiluno  Thocoht 

Representative  Chaklbs  E.  BaMNrtr  Is  due 
much  of  the  credit  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  bar  the  burial  of  a  con- 
victed Communist  leader  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The  Journal's  stand  on  the  disputed  in- 
terment of  Robert  O.  Thompson,  a  hero  In 
World  War  n  only  to  be  convicted  of  actions 
constituting  treason  a  few  years  later,  was 
made  plain  last  Thursday,  the  same  day  the 
Defense  Department  made  known  Its 
decision. 

We  agree  with  Congressm.in  BKNNrrr's 
distress  that  a  man  with  such  a  blemished 
record  might  be  burled  among  the  brave  men 
who  gave  their  Uvea  for  their  country. 

What  is  even  more  distressing  is  that  the 
Government's  regulations  were  not  more  im- 
plicit, at  least  enough  so  for  the  Defense 
Department  to '  be  able  to  act  without  a 
lengthy  opinion  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  Bknnstt  now  plans  to 
see  that  this  Is  rectified. 

The  long-established  practice,  as  Attorney 
General  Nicholas  Katzenbach  put  It.  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  has'  been  to  deny 
anyone  the  right  of  burial  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  who  has  "been  convicted  of 
varlo\is  •   •   •  crimes  •   •   •.- 

This  presumably  refers  to  ordinary  law- 
breaking  acts.  How  much  more  It  would 
seem  that  this  should  apply  to  acta  against 
the  U.S.  Government. 

One  of  the  more  repugnant  aspects  of  re- 
porting the  situation  was  the  comparison 
made  by  one  television  reporter  to  a  section 
of  Arlington  being  set  aside  for  Confederate 
veterans  who,  according  to  his  words,  "also 
attempted   to  overthrow    the   Government." 

It  Is  such  an  astounding  accusation,  that 
the  cause  of  the  Communists  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  cauas  of  the  South,  we  can- 
not really  see  bow  It  merits  the  dignity  of 
an  answer. 

If  anyone  equates  Communists  with  Con- 
federates, who  sought  not  to  overthrow  the 


Government,  but  simply  to  wttbdraw  from 
It.  either  American  history  books  have  failed 
drastically  or  there  Is  far  more  fuzsy  think- 
ing in  this  Nation  about  Communist  inten- 
tions than  we  have  dreamed  of. 

And  this,  in  itself,  la  a  cbUllng.  terrifying 
thought. 


Tom  Monakaa,  Father  and  Son 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONMECneuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  ORABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
much  deserved  tribute  appeared  recently 
In  the  "Sports  Vista"  column  of  one  of 
America's  greatest  sportswr iters,  editors, 
and  speakers,  Arthur  B.  McGlnley,  to 
the  great  Tom  Monahans.  father  and 
son,  of  Bristol,  my  home  city.  Father 
Tom  has  gone,  but  son  Tom  carries  on  in 
the  great  tradition  of  his  dad.  A  third 
Tom  Monahan,  grandson  of  the  first  of 
these  Toms  in  Bristol.  Is  adding  new 
luster  to  the  name  as  a  sportscaster  on 
television  channel  30.  The  tribute  is 
from  the  typewriter  of  William  A.  "Bill" 
Garrett,  formerly  of  Bristol,  who  now  Is 
with  the  Gannett  Newspapers  Washing- 
ton bureau.  Bill  was  a  good  friend  of 
Tom  I,  as  he  Is  of  Tom  II.  His  article 
also  mentions  a  mutual  good  friend  here 
in  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. Representative  Emtio  Q.  Dad- 
DARio.  whose  First  EWstrict  Included 
Bristol  until  redlstrictlng  took  effect  last 
year.  I  submit  the  McOinley  column, 
with  much  pleasure,  for  Insertion  In  the 

Record: 

The  Sports  Vista 

(By  A.  B.  McGlnley) 

Bill  Garrett,  fornrfrly  of  Bristol,  former 
member  of  the  Hartford  Times  news  staff 
and  now  with  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
Washington  bureau,  writes  much  of  today's 
column. 

His  topic  Is  the  Tom  Monahans  of  fame  as 
Bristol  High  School  coaches  and  this  Is  timely 
since  the  COQAectlcut  Sportswrlters  Alliance 
Is  awarding  licoveted  gold  keys  tonight — 
and  the  late  'T^a  Monahan.  the  father  of 
the  duo.  was  a  p^vd  holder  of  a  gold  key. 

Here  Is  what  Bill  Garrett  has  to  say  of  thU 
well-Uked  father-and-son  duo: 

TOUNG    TOM    A    aCINCAkNATION 

That  old  spitting- Image  phrase,  "like 
father,  like  son"  must  have  been  coined  with 
Bristol's  Tom  Monahans,  father  and  son,  la 
mind.  Old  Tom,  who  died  some  years  ago 
after  a  succession  of  athletic  productions  at 
Bristol  (now  Central)  High  that  set  the 
Connecticut  sports  world  on  Its  ear.  Is  sort 
of  reincarnated  In  young  Tom.  who  fills  his 
dad's  old  chair  In  the  Bristol  school  picture. 
The  latter  Is  not  Tcxn.  Junior  (dad  was 
Thomas  M..  son  Is  Thomas  R.) .  but  generally 
he  reminds  all  who  knew  the  elder  Monahan 
of  the  Justly  and  widely  famed  father. 

TTils  was  the  case  when  young  Tom,  as 
hlrsutely  unadorned  as  old  Tom  was.  ap- 
peared recently  at  sessions  of  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association  In  Washing- 
ton— I  was  happy  to  be  there  as  a  warm 
friend  of  ail  the  Monahans.  One  Tom  has 
all  the  attributes  and  finesse  of  the  other. 
Bristol  was  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  old  Tom, 
and  Is  as  fortunate  to  have  young  Tom. 

With  Southington's  Joe  Pontana  and 
others.  Tommy  bad  a  lot  to  do  with  setting 


up  the  glittering  tribute  to  Dan  Jeesee  of 
Trinity,  new  KFCA  president.  With  Tom  at 
the  big  coaches'  event  was  Wally  Utke,  the 
great  former  Bristol  High  athlete  developed 
by  "Father  Tom."  who  turned  out  enough 
stars  In  his  time  to  create  a  new  firmament. 
Wally.  botberM  by  a  hard  cold,  had  a  sports 
goods  exhibit  at  the  AFCA  meetings  with 
Dick  Alban.  a  onetime  Washington  Redskin 
luminary.  Bristol's  Joe  RUey  was  Invited 
too.  but  couldnt  make  It.  He  Isnt  a  coach, 
but  he  knows  more  coaches  than  most 
coaches  do.  and  constantly  la  on  the  sportive 
go 

Congressman  Mim  Daddario,  who  so  long 
flashed  over  small  college  and  pro  gridirons 
with  such  brilliance,  had  a  long  chat  with 
Tommy.  Among  Mim's  good  friends  are 
numbered  such  Monahan  products  of  yore  as 
Sugar  Hugret  and  Dikes  Hall,  with  whom 
Mim  played  with  the  old  Hartford  Blues. 
MiM  also  got  to  reminisce  with  bis  old  Wes- 
leyan  and  many  other  colleagues  and  friends, 
on  both  college  and  high  school  levels.  He 
patted  Joe  Christian,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut's contribution  to  the  college  baseball  hall 
of  fame. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  Dasdabio. 
who  made  little  All  Americas  all  over  the 
place,  would  have  made  It  to  football's  big 
time  too.  had  today's  major  leagues  been 
nourishing.  Many  an  AFCA  coach  drooled 
Just  at  the  thought  of  having  another 
Daooasio  coming  along — and  picking  his 
school  for  enrollment. 

What  Is  little  known  In  Connecticut,  or  re- 
membered. Is  that  the  late  Tom  Monahan 
didn't  even  possess  a  college  degree  and  there 
were  times  when  educational  purists  chal- 
lenged, or  were  set  to  challenge,  his  lack  of 
"qualifications."  A  teaching  certificate,  that 
Is.    ( Young  Tom  Is  a  Columbia  grad. ) 

Monahan  used  to  have  to  get  time  off  at 
the  New  Departure  plant,  where  he  was  a 
straw  boss,  to  coach  his  first  Bristol  High 
teams.  He  came  out  of  Somervllle.  Mass..  like 
so  many  others  who  have  brought  high  credit 
to  sports.  At  one  time  In  public  relations 
with  Hank  Brophy  at  New  Departure.  I  oc- 
casionally "shot  the  breeze"  with  Tom  out  on 
the  shop  floor.  Then  later,  as  a  newspaper- 
man. I  was  to  Interview  the  old  master  many 
times,  and  to  build  up  a  great  affection  for 
him. 

Despite  his  educational  shortcoming. 
Tommy  eventually  was  linked  with  a  raft  of 
rumors  that  he  was  being  offered  a  college 
coaching  Job— Including.  I  recall,  one  at 
Trinity.  Tom  could  have  done  the  Job,  any 
Job  In  the  field,  with  high  distinction  and 
probably  considerable  success. 

Young  Tom.  the  college  grad,  says:  "It 
was  my  dad  who  had  the  brains."  And  he  did. 
But  Tom  II  has  a  headful  of  'em  too.  He  Is 
not  only  a  chip  off  the  old  block;  he  Is  the  old 
block.    And,  man.  how  he  looks  It. 


Political  Bloom  of  1964  Seemi  To  Be 
Fading  From  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  what 
the  British  term  by-elections  are  any 
Indication,  the  administration  has  been 
slipping  badly  in  the  year  since  the  1964 
elections.  Republicans  have.  In  fact, 
won  most  of  these  by-elections. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
the  f  Dllowing  editorial  by  Walter  Trohan 
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on  this  subject  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Jan.  30.  1968] 

Poutical  BiooM  or  1964  Seems  To  Be  Fabdjo 

From  Johnson 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

Washington.  January  28.— There  are  Indi- 
cations that  the  political  hloom  of  1984  has 
gone  off  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson.  In  most 
of  the  elections  since  his  thumping  16  million 
vote  PresldenUal  victory  margin,  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  scored  victories  or  gains. 

In  South  Carolina  Representative  Ax.best 
Watson,  who  had  been  elected  as  a  Demo- 
crat with  no  opposition,  resigned  and  then 
r.an  and  won  as  a  Republican  by  a  vote  of 
65.614  to  24.774  in  a  special  election. 

In  Virginia  a  Republican  gubernatorial 
candidate,  A.  Llnwood  Holton,  lost  to  Miles 
E,  Godwin,  Jr.,  a  Democrat,  by  198  000  to 
225.000.  However.  75.000  votes  went  to  a 
conservative  candidate,  who  may  have  robbed 
the  more  liberal  Holton  of  a  victory. 

In  New  York,  John  Lindsay,  liberal  Re- 
publican, won  by  a  narrow  margin  over  Abra- 
ham Beame,  Democrat,  to  give  the  Democrat 
machine  Its  first  loss  In  36  years.  The  con- 
servative party  polled  almost  13 '/i  percent  of 
the  vote.  Former  Senator  Kenneth  B  Keat- 
ing. Republican,  won  handsomely  over  Owen 
McGlvern,  Democrat,  for  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals. 

In  a  California  contest  for  a  House  vacancy 
Republicans  didn't  win,  but  gained  11  per- 
centage points.  In  two  Mississippi  mayoralty 
races.  Republicans  won  where  Democrats  had 
previously  been  unopposed. 

CANDttATE  SCORES  WELL  IN  CLEVELAND 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  a  Republican  won  the 
mayorship  easily  where  in  previous  years 
members  of  his  party  had  been  trounced  de- 
cisively. In  Cleveland  a  Republican  candi- 
date for  mayor  didn't  win  but  scored  a  re- 
spectable vote  where  Democrats  had  been 
without  opposition  In  1963. 

In  Philadelphia  Republicans  won  the  dis- 
trict attorney's  office,  which  they  had  lost 
decisively  in  1963.  In  Toledo  RepubUcana 
won  the  city's  first  mayoralty  race.  In  New 
Brltoln,  Waterbury.  and  Stamford.  aU  in 
Connecticut.  Republicans  won  the  mayoralty 
races.  The  first  two  cities  were  traditional 
Democratic  strongholds  and  in  Stamford  Re- 
publicans increased  their  1963  margin  of 
victory. 

In  New  York  Republicans  regained  control 
of  the  State  senate.  In  Vermont  where 
Johnson  scored  victories  In  1964.  Republicans 
Increased  their  maJorlUes  In  the  senate  and 
bouse. 

The  major  Democratic  victory  was  In  New 
Jersey.  Democrate  Increased  their  maJorlUes 
In  the  State  where  the  Republicans  are  led 
by  Senator  Clutord  Case,  a  leading  flimre  of 
the  GOP  leftwlng.  "     Buie  oi 

Generally  the  party  out  of  power  can  ex- 
pect to  make  gains  In  Congress  In  the  non- 
presldentlal  years.  The  Republicans  did  In 
1938,  1942,  and  1946.  "  "  "* 


Alliance  for  Progress  and  Jack  Vaughn 
as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  when  H.R. 
12410  was  brought  to  a  vote  yesterday. 
Unfortunately,  I  was  not  notified  of  this 
action  and  was  not  recorded  in  the  final 
tally. 

I  was  deeply  Interested  In  this  legisla- 
tion and  had  I  been  able  to  reach  the 
floor  in  time  I  certainly  would  have  voted 
"Aye." 

H.R.  12410  provides  benefits  that  are 
Important  not  only  to  Individual  veterans 
of  our  Armed  Forces  but  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. There  Is  no  greater  investment  in 
the  future  than  one  which  provides 
educational  benefits  that  will  enable  peo- 
ple to  play  a  truly  productive  role  in  our 
society. 

The  bills  offers  servicemen  of  more 
than  6  months  active  duty  since  January 
31,  1955,  a  program  of  educational  bene- 
fits; home  loan  guarantees;  job  counsel- 
ing and  placement  services;  non-service- 
connected  hospital  and  domiciliary  care; 
veterans  preference  In  Federal  employ- 
ment, and  other  Important  benefits. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans"  Affairs  acted  expeditiously  In 
considering  this  legislation  and  that  the 
House  passed  It  without  a  dissenting 
vote. 


A  Different  Kind  of  Bird 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Edacation  Benefits  for  Veterans 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
attending  Senate  hearings  on  the 
nomlnaUons  of  Uncoln  Gordon  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs  and  Coordinator  of  the 


HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 
Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  policy  of  President  Johnson 
was  praised  by  Columnist  Robert  G 
Spivack  who  said  the  President  was  not 
going  to  extremes,  as  some  In  either  camp 
would  like  him  to  do.  He  Is,  In  Splvack's 
words,  "neither  a  hawk  nor  a  dove  " 

The  columnist  believes  the  administra- 
tion's "split-level  approach,  a  simul- 
taneous military  and  peace  offensive  "  Is 
the  right  approach. 

Because  many  will  want  to  study  his 
sound  judgments  and  analysis  of  a  prob- 
lem which  is  of  immense  concern  to  us 
all  I  offer  the  column  to  which  I  have 
referred  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record  : 
(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal- 
American,  Feb.  2,  1966) 
Watch  on  the  Potomac:  A  DirrERENT  Kind 

OF  BiHD 

(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 
President  Johnson  is  neither  a  "hawk"  n<w 
a  "dove."  He  more  closely  resembles  an  owl. 
Just  how  owlish  will  soon  become  appar- 
ent as  we  begin  a  new  phase  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  what  might  be  called  Its  split-level  ap- 
proach, a  simultaneous  mUltary  and  peace 
offensive. 

The  "doves"  said  the  United  States  must 
"negotiate"  with  North  Vietnam.  When  we 
offered  unconditional  talks  and  there  was  no 
response  they  said  we  must  stop  the  bomb- 
ing.   When  this  didn't  work  they  went  silent 

*  T^'L"*^"^^"  '^<''  "^o^"*  negotUte.-  it 
Just  gives  the  enemy  a  chance  to  regroup 
and  rebuild.  They  saw  no  value  In  frylne 
tB  educate  the  rest  of  the  world  as  to  our 
purposes  In  southeast  Asia  as  well  m  the 
Communist  purposes. 
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The  President,  as  he  usually  does  gave  all 
sides  a  chance  to  be  heard.  Up  to  a  point 
he  took  their  various  recommendations  and 
foUowed  them,  Just  to  see  what  would  hap- 
pen. But  now  the  President  is  going  to  do 
what  he  does  best,  keep  the  pressure  up  and 
his  own  options  down. 

To  imderstand  Johnson  you  have  to  re- 
cognize that  he  practices  a  kind  of  political 
Judo.  If  possible,  you  make  an  opponent 
knock  himself  out.  That  was  the  real  value 
of  the  "peace  offensive."  It  exposed  Pelplng 
and  Hanoi  as  phony  pacifists.  Johnson  gave 
them  every  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
good  win  or  their  Interest  In  the  welfare  of 
their  own  people.  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese alike. 

The  bombing  lull  went  on  not  for  10  days 
or  20  days,  but  twice  as  long  as  even  the 
most  hopeful  advocates  recommended. 

It  also  exposed  the  AchlUes"  heel  of  the 
U.S.  antiwar  movement.  Many  of  the  peace 
demonstrators  forgot  to  demonstrate  against 
Pelplng  and  Hanoi. 

Almost  from  the  moment  the  administra- 
tion began  Its  peace  moves,  the  Communist 
militarists  responded  In  characterlsUc  fash- 
Ion,  with  new  acta  of  terror  against  Viet- 
namese clvUlans.  This  was  probably  enough 
of  a  signal  to  the  President  to  indicate 
that  Hanoi  would  have  to  learn  Its  lessons 
the  hard  way. 

But  Johnson  was  reluctant  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  hawks  because  he  Is  stlU  not 
convinced  that  to  save  Vietnam  we  must 
destroy  It.  Hence  his  two- level  approach: 
resumption  of  bombing  against  military  tar- 
gets in  the  north  and  putting  the  whole 
Issue  before  the  V2i.  Security  Council. 

You  get  some  Idea  of  the  skill  with  which 
the  President  U  performing  when  you  realize 
that  the  decision  to  turn  the  Vietnam  Issue 
over  to  the  Security  Council  was  made  public 
on  the  final  day  that  the  French  delegate 
was  Chairman.  Now  there  wlU  be  a  Japanese 
Chairman.  Aside  from  the  likelihood  that 
we  will  get  a  fair  shake,  the  fact  that  the 
Chairman  is  Asian  will  not  be  lost  on  the 
otljer  delegates. 

The  basic  Issue  In  southeast  Asia  stUl  re- 
mains the  conduct  of  Red  China.  The  ad- 
ministration recognizes  that  Red  China  will 
soon  be  In  a  position  to  deliver  nuclear 
weapons  and  could,  in  time,  develop  into 
another  monstrotis  regime  similar  to  that  of 
Hitler. 

Johnson  Is  determined  that  Bed  China 
wiu  not  be  allowed  to  grow  into  an  Asian 
Frankenstein  monster  whose  ultimate  de- 
struction would  cost  the  lives  of  millions  of 
Americans. 


Youth  Corps  Assignment  Terrific 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  In  Its  January  25 
edition,  contained  an  Interesting  article 
entitled  "School  Dropout  Thinks  Youth 
Corps  Assignment  Is  Terrific." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
successes  and  failures  of  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. This  Is  just  another  story  of  a 
growing  list  of  the  human  success  stories 
being  compiled  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  article  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recoro: 
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School  Dbopout  Thinks  Youth  Coeps 

Assign  MKNT  Is  Txaacnc 
An  18-year-oId  high  school  dropout  began 
working  In  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  drciUt 
court  here  Monday  In  the  pay  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  dropout.  Miss  Helen  Evans,  was  one  of 
nine  persons  to  begin  working  for  the  county 
under  an  $856,840  neighborhood  youth  corps 
project.  Before  the  projfct  Is  complete,  as 
many  as  900  persons  could  work  for  the 
county  for  16-week  jjerlods. 

"I  think  I'm  going  to  like  this."  Miss 
Evans,  of  720  West  Vllet  Street,  said  as  she 
worked  at  flUng  records  of  alimony  paymenu 
in  their  proper  order. 

Kenneth  Deal,  work  and  training  projecU 
director  for  the  county.  Is  dlrecUng  the 
youth  corps  project  under  the  economic  op- 
portunity act.  He  said  four  more  persons 
would  be  placed  in  Jobs  Tuesday,  with  more 
being  added  as  they  are  processed. 

Some,  like  Miss  Evans,  will  be  placed  In 
clerical  positions.  Others  wUl  work  as  cus- 
todians, park  attendanW.  hospital  attendants 
and  other  Jobs. 

"I  hope  I  can  learn  enough  so  I  can  go  out 
and  get  a  job,  "  B^ss  Evans  said. 

She  dropped  out  of  school  In  1963  after  fin- 
ishing the  ninth  grade.  Since  then  she  took 
a  6-week  course  as  a  cashier -clerk  at  the  vo- 
cational school,  but  found  she  didn't  like 
the  Job  that  resulted  from  It. 

She  read  of  the  Job  corps  project  In  news- 
papers, she  said,  and  inqilired  about  It  before 
being  referred  to  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Center  at  710  North  6th  Street. 

Miss  Evens  said  that  at  first  she  was  think- 
ing of  being  a  hospital  aid.  but  then 
thought  she  would  Uke  clerical  work  better. 

Now  she  wlU  work  32  hours  a  week  for  16 
weeks  at  a  pay  rate  of  $1  26  an  hour.  The 
fifth  day  each  week  will  be  spent  talking 
with  a  Job  counselor  or  seeking  employment. 
Deal  said  the  pxupose  of  the  project  Is  to 
place  youths  from  16  to  21.  who  are  presently 
out  of  school.  In  various  departmenU  so  they 
wUl  learn  Job  sklils  and  develop  good  work 
habits.  ^^' 

The  project  is  designed  to  handle  three 
groups  of  300  each  for  16-week  periods. 
Deal,  however,  said  they  might  fall  short  of 
the  planned  number.  The  employment  pic- 
ture has  changed  from  a  year  ago  when  the 
initial  survey  was  made,  he  explained. 

Francis  X.  McCormack.  clerk  of  circuit 
court,  said  Miss  Evans  will  be  treated  lUe 
any  new  employee  and  taught  the  office  rou- 
tine. He  also  wiU  get  another  worker  under 
the  project. 

"She  will  have  more  confidence  the  next 
time  she  walks  into  an  office."  McCormack 
remarked. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  »«r. 
Speaker,  a  good  friend  and  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Edward  J  Sloane.  of  Spring- 
field, Va..  In  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun.  on  Janu- 
ary 29,  1966.  made  a  very  Interesting 
CMnparlson  between  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  so-called  Munich  settle- 
ment and  what  Is  happening  today. 

I  should  like  to  call  this  comparison 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 


Looking  Acain  at  Munich 

Editob.  th«  Sxtn: 

Munich.  1938.  A  far-off  time?  Not  so. 
Vet  us  have  determination  that  we  are  not 
now  in  such  a  period  in  relation  to  Bed 
China. 

Viewing  the  story  of  the  Munich  settle- 
ment from  the  vantage  point  of  1966  reveals 
the  basic  fact  that  "a  threat  to  the  peace  of 
any  country  is  a  threat  to  ourselves."  (Thus 
the  conclusion  of  the  notable  historian  of 
Munich.  John  W.  Wheeler-Bennett.) 

Tte  democracies  failed  to  face  this  truth. 
The  Munich  period  was  5  years  of  futile  good 
intention  from  January  1933  to  September 
1938.  The  Ideal  of  peaceful  change  was  pur- 
sued by  the  statesmen  of  Western  Europe. 
Intent  on  preserving  the  Versailles  organiza- 
tion by  legalistic  means.  They  seemed  to  be 
motivated  primarily  from  a  sense  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  torn  by  the  guilt  gener- 
ated by  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  British 
loot  touch  with  their  own  tradition  of  col- 
lective security.  The  French  had  lost  their 
nerve.  And,  the  combination  was  a  push- 
over for  Hitler. 

The  Nuremberg  trial  documenU  reveal  Ger- 
man intentions  during  the  5  years  of  futile 
good  Intention  by  the  British.  Hitler  was 
always  announcing  his  Intentions.  (He  knew 
that  when  j-ou  tell  people  In  politics  what 
you  are  going  to  do.  they  rarely  believe  you.  i 
He  had  been  telling  the  world  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  He  announced  to  his  high  mili- 
tary staff  meeting  on  November  6.  1937.  that 
Germany  would  positively  use  force,  when- 
ever necessary  to  get  living  space.  Austria. 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  the  Ukraine 
would  be  Invaded.  If  they  could  not  be 
grabbed  by  negotiaUon.  He  was  telling  what 
he  was  going  to  do.  from  the  first  chapter  to 
the  last. 

After  November  1937  Hitler  considered  the 
German  war  machine  ready  few  a  tight  sched- 
ule.    His   next   key   moves   in   readying   the 
military  were:    the  ousting  of  Marshal  von 
Blomberg    and    General    von    Fltsch    (half- 
hearted Nazis)   and.  the  replacement  of  von 
Neurath  (old  school-tie  type  foreign  minis- 
ter) by  von  Ribbentrop  (evil  and  maleable). 
Hitler  and  Keltel  took  charge  of  the  military. 
At  the  same  time.  Eden  was  replaced  by  Hali- 
fax and  Chamberlain  announced  to  the  Cotn- 
mons  (March  7.  1938)    that  Austria,  or  any 
other  country,  could  expect  no  help  from  the 
League  of  Nations.     This  final  touch  by  the 
BrlUsh.  aided  by  their  guUt  complex  on  Ger- 
man   self-determination,    pre|>ared    Austria 
for  the  HlUer  ax.     Two  years  before,  when 
Germany   was   relaUvely   weak    and   Britain 
relatively  strong,  their  guilt  complex  stopped 
the     British     from     taking     counteraction 
against    Hitler    when    he    moved    into    the 
Rhineland    In    definance    of    the    Versaillea 
Treaty.    As  late   as   May   1938  there  was   a 
brief  display  of  collective  security,  when,  fol- 
lowing report  of  German  plans  for  invasion 
of  Czechoslovakia.  Prague  started  mobiliza- 
tion.   London,  Paris,  and  Moecow  announced 
support    of    Prague.     Hitler    backed    down. 
After  this  last  flicker  of  light.  Hitler  directed 
"Operation  Green"  be  set  up,  providing  for 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  on  October  1,  1938. 
The  pace  quickened  (escalated,  we  say  now) 
after  Stay  1938.    Step-up  in  agitation  by  the 
Sudeten- Germans    resulted    in    a    deadlock. 
Chamberlain  in  July  sends  Lord  Runclman 
to  Prague  to  negotiate  between  the  Germans 
and  Czechs.     The  British  Runclman  report 
supported  the  demands  of  the  Nazi  Karlsbad 
program  for  "self -determination."    The  Lon- 
don Time*  on  September  7.   1938,  went  be- 
yond Runclman  and  proposed  cession  o*  th» 
Czech  population  and  territory  to  Germany. 
Hitler  was  then  well  aware  of  the  posalblU- 
tles.      The   Munich    seUout    (in    thoae   day«M| 
they  called   it   "Agreement")    of  September 
30.   1938.  was,  in  sum.  a  ratification  ot  tb» 
BriUsh  Runciman  reixirt.  the  Times  editorial     the 


page,  and  the  abdication  of  the  broken  Pres- 
ident Benes  (Czech)  under  pressure  of  Brit- 
ain and  France.  (Of  course,  the  United 
States  Just  wasn't  with  it.) 

After  three  trips  to  Germany,  Prime  Minis- 
ter Chamberlain  presented  his  plan  for  peace 
to  the  world.  He  returned  to  London  and 
read  extracU  of  Hitler's  "Meln  Kampf,"  for 
the  first  time.  Operation  Green  went  accord- 
ing to  schedule. 

Chamberlain's  argument  for  Munich  was 
"Peace  for  Our  Time."  This  put  his  appease- 
ment government  Into  a  box,  because.  If 
there  was  to  be  peace,  then,  rearmament  was 
unnecessary.  However,  as  Hitler  Increased 
his  aggression,  the  supporters  of  Munich  said 
It  was  an  astute  act  of  diplomacy  by  which 
Britain  had  "bought  time"  In  order  to  com- 
plete her  rearmament.  But  she  did  not  re- 
arm. A  "galvanizing  event"  was  necessary 
for  the  democracy  to  act.  (We  call  It  a 
"Pearl  Harbor.") 

The  "galvanizing  event"  (or  shock)  hap- 
pened when  Hitler  announced  on  March  15. 
1939.  that  "Czechoslovakia  has  ceased  to 
exist  "  On  March  31.  1939.  the  "nice"  British 
awoke  to  Hitler.  Chamberlain  introduced 
a  draft  bill. 

In  April.  Britain  declared  support  for  Po- 
land. In  spite  of  Britain's  ability  to  do  any- 
thing but  talk  of  Poland  and  Prance's  lack  of 
nerve.  Hitler  lost  hope  of  another  Munich. 
He  now  knew  he  must  fight  and  that  bluffing 
was  insufficient  to  get  what  he  wanted.  At 
his  meeting  with  bis  commanders,  on  May  23, 
1939.  he  said:  "There  wUl  be  war.  We  can- 
not expect  a  repetition  of  the  Czech  affair. 
Our  task  is  to  Invade  Poland.  I  doubt  the 
pcwslblllty  of  a  peaceful  settlement  with  Eng- 
land. We  must  prepare  ourselves  for  war." 
Russia  was  excluded  from  Munich,  and 
later  approaches  were  made  to  the  suspicious 
Soviets  which  were  too  little  and  too  late. 
We  can  speculate.  If  Britain  and  Prance  had 
made  In  1938  the  advances  to  Moscow  which 
they  made  a  year  later,  would  the  result  have 
been  different?  Naturally,  the  answer  is  un- 
known. The  fact  of  history  Is,  however,  that 
with  the  Munich  sell-out  Soviet  policy  was 
radlcially  changed.  Russia  prepared  for  a 
time-wlnnlng  pact  with  Hitler,  who  signed 
his  death  warrant. 

We  are  best  charitable  in  our  Judgment  of 
the  democratic  leaders  of  the  Munich  period. 
We  indulge  in  bitter  characterizations  of 
helpless  actors  In  a  n:iodern  tragedy.  The 
fates  had  made  it  so.  The  players  had  wor- 
ried out  their  parts.  And  so,  to  quote  the 
English  historian  of  Munich,  Wheeler  Ben- 
nett : 

"Let  us  say  of  the  Munich  Agreement  that 
it  was  ineecapable:  that,  faced  with  lack  of 
preparedness  In  armaments  and  defenses, 
with  lack  of  unity  at  home  and  In  the  Com- 
monwealth, with  collapse  of  French  morale, 
and  with  uncertainty  of  Russia's  capacity  to 
fight.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  no  alternative  to 
ck>  other  than  he  did;  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
his  persistence  in  carrying  out  a  policy  which 
he  honestly  believed  to  be  right." 

The  great  ones,  however,  defy  the  fates. 

EDWASO  J.  SLOANE. 

ChairTtian,  the  Northern  Virginia  Lib- 
eral Arts  Commission. 
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Mr.     GRABOWSKI.       Mr.     Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  have  Just 
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received  a  report  of  great  Interest  to 
every  section  of  the  country.  I  refer  to 
the  Interim  r«x)rt  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada  on  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie, 
Lake  Ontario,  and  the  international  sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  the  House  to  read  this 
report.  Pollution  of  our  rivers,  lakes  and 
streams  Is  not  a  local  problem,  nor  even 
a  regional  problem.  As  this  report  makes 
clear — it  Is  an  international  problem. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  cover- 
ing statement  that  accompanied  the  re- 
port,    'i'his  statement,  was  written  by 
the  Honorable  Matthew  E.  Welsh,  the 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  section  of  the  Com- 
mission.   Mr.  Welsh  is  the  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  Indiana : 
Interim  Report  op  the  International  Joint 
Commission,   United  States  and  Canada, 
on  the  Pollxttion  or  Lake  Erie,  Lake  On- 
tario, and  the  International  Section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River 
The  Secretary  of  State  today  sent  to  Con- 
gress the  interim  report  of  the  International 
Joint  Commission.  United  States  and  Canada 
(UC),  on  the  pollution  of  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Onterlo,  and  the  international  section  of  the 
St.    Lawrence   River.     The  report,   prepared 
pursuant   to  an   investigation  requested  by 
the  two  Governments  In  October  1964,  rec- 
ommends measures  which  the  UC  considers 
essential  at  this  stage  In  dealing  with  pollu- 
tion o(  these  waters. 

Due  to  the  great  interest  in  the  subject 
and  the  xirgent  nature  of  the  problems  dis- 
cussed, the  report  is  being  released  before  the 
respective  govemmenui  authorities  have 
completed  their  studies  and  recommenda- 
Uons.  When  the  study  Is  completed,  the 
United  States  will  endeavor  to  reach  quick 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
on  the  action  to  be  taken  in  the  light  of  the 
Commission's  recommendations. 

A  final  report  of  the  Commission  will  be 
made  to  the  two  Government  when  the  full 
InvestlgaUon  has  been  completed.  Technical 
personnel  of  Federal  and  State  agencies  are 
assisting  the  UC  In  Its  investigation. 

In    the    Interim    report,    the    UC    recom- 
mended that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  soon  as  possible  and 
in  association  with  State  and  Provincial  gov- 
ernments, take  appropriate  action  to  Insure 
(a)    sufficient   purification   of  all  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  before  discharge  Into 
these  waters  and  their  tributaries  to  achieve 
the    maximum    possible    removal    of    phos- 
phates; (b)  prohibition  of  the  constuctlon  of 
combined  sanitary  and  storm  sewers  and  In- 
itiation of  a  program  of  separating  existing 
combined  sewers  In  communities  discharging 
wastes    into   these   waters   and   their   tribu- 
taries; and  (c)  an  effective  system  of  regular 
sampling  of  effluents  discharged  into  these 
waters   and   their   tributaries   in  accordance 
with  programs  approved  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  also  recommended   that 
the  two  Governments  support  fully  the  Com- 
mission's program  of  Investigation  and   re- 
search—as outlined  in  its  interim  report  and 
as  subsequently  developed— by  the  provision 
of  the  personnel  and  facilities  required  from 
time  to  time  for  its  effective  ImplementaUon. 
The    recommendation    for    phosphate    re- 
moval was  prompted  by  what  is  known  as 
eutrophlcation  of  the  lakes  and  accompany- 
ing heavy  growths  of  algae  which  decay  and 
use    up    the   dissolved    oxygen    in    the    lake 
waters.     Eutrophlcation    Is   the    enrichment 
of  waters  by  nutrients.     In  the  case  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  nutrlente  in  the 
form  of  phosphates  are  contained  in  sewage 
and  some  industrial  wastes.     The  nutrients 
acting  as  a  fertilizer,  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  algae. 


The  Commission's  report  states  that  Lake 
Erie  possessed  a  high  degree  of  oxygen  sat- 
uration In  1929.  but  that  1959  and  1960  sur- 
veys indicated  an  area  of  1.600  square  miles 
in  which  the  oxygen  concentration  was  1 
part  per  mUlion  or  less.  A  1964  survey 
showed  a  total  of  2,600  square  miles,  25  per- 
cent of  the  lake  area,  had  an  oxygen  level  of 
less  than  2  parts  per  million  near  the  lake 
bottom.  An  oxygen  level  of  4  parts  per  mil- 
lion is  generally  considered  necessary  to  sup- 
port fish  life.  Existing  records  do  not  show 
any  criUcal  dissolved  oxygen  depletion  in  the 
main  body  of  Lake  Ontario,  the  Commission 
report  said. 

In  the  US.  portion  of  Lake  Erie,  about  53 
percent  of  the  municipal  wastes  from  a  pop- 
ulation of   10  million  persons  receives  sec- 
ondary sewage  treatment.    Such  treatment 
which     Involves     biological     and     chemical 
acUon,  can  remove  up  to  65  percent  of  the 
phosphates  from  the  wastes.     About  41  per- 
cent of  the  municipal  wastes  receives   pri- 
mary treatment,  which  is  less  effective,  and 
6  percent  receives  no  treatment  at  all.     In 
the  Canadian  portion  of  the  lake,  about  79 
percent  of  the  municipal  wastes  from  a  pop- 
ulation of  1.2  million  persons  receives  sec- 
ondary  treatment,    12  percent   receives   pri- 
mary treatment,  and  9  percent  no  treatment. 
On  the  U.S.  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  about 
25  percent  of  the  mxmiclpal  wastes  from  a 
population   of    1.8   million   persons    receives 
secondary    treatment.    72    percent    primary 
treatment,  and  3  percent  no  treatment.    On 
the  Canadian  side,  with  a  population  of  2  5 
milUon,    82    percent   of    the   wastes    receive 
secondary    treatment,    17    percent    primary 
treatment,    and    1    percent    no    treatment. 
The    Commission    also    reported    that    63 
sources  of  industrial  wastes  on  the  US   side 
of  Lake  Erie  and  18  on  the  Canadian  side 
tiave  Inadequate  waste  treatment  facilities 
No    similar    data    was    presented    on    Lake 
Ontario. 

The  Commission  also  announced  it  will 
carry  out  a  three-part  program  of  research 
and  studies  examining  the  pollution  prob- 
lems of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St 
Lawrence  River.  The  first  phase  Involves 
the  collection  of  data  on  the  extent,  origin 
and  location  of  pollution  in  these  waters. 
Field  studies  are  now  underway.  The  second 
phase  of  the  program  will  Involve  intensive 
study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical characteristics  of  the  lakes  and  will 
Include  an  assessment  of  any  pollution 
abatement  measures  undertaken.  A  third 
phase  of  the  program  provides  for  long-term 
research  on  the  behavior  of  the  lakes  in 
respect  to  pollutants  and  their  dispersal 
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Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
people  of  my  loth  District  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  have  commenced  their  own  war 
on  poverty  by  using  the  weapon  of  bet- 
ter education.  One  such  Instance  is  il- 
lustrated by  Rio  Grande  CoUege.  a  small 
liberal  arts  college  of  700  students,  lo- 
cated on  the  Western  region  of  Appa- 
lachia.  For  many  years  Rio  Grande  Col- 
lege was  well  known  more  for  their  ac- 
complishments on  the  basketball  floor 
than  In  the  classroom.  Yet  when  money 
became  available  to  erect  a  new  building 
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on  the  campus  of  Rio  Grande  College 
the  choice  was  made  not  to  build  a  new 
gymnasium,  of  which  they  have  none 
at  aU,  but  to  erect  a  new  $500  000  li- 
bran^  with  a  capacity  of  62,000  volumes 
The  students,  faculty,  and  administra- 
tion of  Rio  Grande  CoUege  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  contribution  to  the 
future  inteUectual  growth  of  southeast - 
^TJ^^^°-  ^^  ^^^  dedication  of  this  new 
edifice,  the  Honorable  Francis  Ktppel 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Education,  ad- 
dressed the  gathering  with  a  call  to  arms 
for  similar  building  projects  on  college 
campuses  across  the  country.  I  feel  that 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  will  find  his 
speech  informative  and  Inspiring  and 
hereby  request  that  it  be  entered  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 

The  Library  Comes  First 
{An  address  by  Francis  Keppel,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Davis  Library  Rio 
Grande  College,  Rio  Grande,  Ohio,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1966) 

We  meet  this  afternoon  in  a  new  year  to 
dedicate  a  new  building.  It  is  an  occasion 
of  pride  and  celebration  for  Rio  Grande— 
and  for  all  students,  present  and  futvu-e 
who  wlU  come  here  in  search  of  leaminR' 
For  this  building,  this  net-  library,  is  tri^y 
central  to  the  coUege  and  aU  Ite  promise 
Indeed,  It  could  be  the  coUege  if  no  other 
building  remained. 

With  the  dedlcaUon  of  Davis  Library  you 
assert  that  the  Ubrary  comes  first,  and  must 
come  first,  if  the  college  is  to  serve  Its  role 
in  the  education  of  youth.  Through  the 
leadership  of  President  Chrlstensen  the 
contributions  of  your  friends  and  alumni 
an  assist  from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
a  considerable  stretching  of  yo\ir  budget 
you  have  designed  and  built  a  magnificent 
new  structure. 

Today's  dedication,  moreover,  demon- 
strates a  lively  sense  of  priorities.  Rio 
Grande  Is  now  undergoing  the  growing 
pains  and  growing  opportunities  that  char- 
acterize higher  education  everywhere  in 
America.  I  am  told  that  you  need  more 
classrooms,  more  dormitory  rooms  more 
equipment  for  your  expanding  student  body 
On  the  map  of  your  coUege  campus,  you 
have  blocked  in  a  space  for  a  new  gymna- 
sium and  marked  It:  "Proposed." 

But  the  library  is  already  here  in  reality— 
an  admirable  academic  emphasU  for  the  col- 
lege of  "Bevo"  Francis,  your  eminent  basket- 
ball star  of  yesteryear,  who  made  It  un- 
profitable for  colleges  elsewhere  to  think 
of  beating  Rio  Grande  with  scores  below  100 
I  hope  you  get  your  new  gymnasium  soon 

But  while  the  gymnasium  waits,  Davis 
Library  stands  as  the  dynamic  core  of  your 
college,  as  your  promise  of  things  to  come 
Rio  Grande,  founded  90  years  ago,  Is  now 
moving  forward  into  the  most  challenging 
era  for  higher  education  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory. This  small  college  with  Its  600  stu- 
dents today— and  expectations  of  twice  that 
number  a  few  years  hence— is  deeply  in- 
volved in  the  future.  And  it  is  gallantly 
struggling  to  meet  it. 

This  afternoon.  I  would  like  to  speak 
briefly  about  Ubrarles,  about  our  Federal 
concern  for  their  development  throughout 
our  educational  enterprise.  And  then  I 
want  to  turn  to  the  growing  Importance  of 
small  colleges,  to  the  Indispensable  role 
they  play  in  higher  educaUon,  and  to  our 
Nation's  responsibUlty  for  assuring  their 
future  strength. 

Rio  Grande's  new  Ubrary  clearly  symbol- 
izes   the    gathering   strength   of   our   small     ' 
colleges.     It  represents  more  than   a  move 
from  the  Ubrary  floor  of  an  administration 
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building  Into  ••parmt*  and  ample  quarters. 
With  Its  study  carrels  and  seminar  rooovs. 
Its  open  stacks  and  reading  patio,  the  library 
now  becomes,  as  your  president  has  called  It, 
an  "Invitation  to  learning." 

What  you  have  achieved  here  can  perbap* 
be«t  be  appreciated  In  contrast  to  the  aca- 
demic libraries  or  the  not-so-diatant  pa«t. 
As  recently  aa  1938.  Chauncey  B.  TlnJter 
wrote  of  the  typical  college  library  as  "a 
cold  and  dusty  place,  where  books  are  locked 
away  in  stacks  which  the  students  cannot 
visit  and  which  are  too  often  presided  over 
by  a  male  or  female  dragoa  whose  obvious 
aim  seems  to  be  to  protect  them  from  those 
who  wish  to  use  them." 

Tinker  went  on  to  recall  the  college  li- 
brarian who  boasted  that  all  his  books  ex- 
cept one  were  securely  on  the  shelves,  adding 
triumphantly:  "I  know  where  that  one  Is — 
and  tomorrow  the  library  will  be  complete  " 
But  today  we  are  coming  to  see  that  no 
library  can  ever  be  completed — that  the  living 
library  la  where  the  books  are  off  the  shelves 
and  being  read,  not  oo  them  and  gathering 
dust — that  the  circulation  of  books  is  at  least 
as  Important  aa  their  retrieval  and  that  the 
role  of  the  modern  library  U  to  provide  a 
service,  not  cold  storage. 

These  are  the  principle*  which.  I  am  sure, 
will  direct  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  Davis 
Library  for  years  to  come.  They  are  also  the 
principles  underlying  apedflc  Federal  acts  for 
libraries  which  were  passed  by  the  88th  and 
XbB  89tb  Ouuniwc*. 

The  Higher  Education  Fadlltlea  Act  pro- 
Tlded  »183  million  laat  year  In  Federal  grants 
and  loans  for  library  construction  and  im- 
provement. Theae  funds,  added  to  $394  mil- 
lion raised  by  college*  and  universities,  are 
now  financing  the  construction  of  124  new 
library  buildings  and  the  expansion  and 
modernization  of  181  existing  libraries.  The 
Rio  Grande  library  Is  among  those  assisted 
through  this  leglsUtion.  Most  of  these  proj- 
ects will  be  completed  by  next  summer 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
last  year  provided  tSO  million  in  Federal 
grants  for  public  library  constnictlon.  To- 
gether with  $70  million  In  State  and  local 
fund*,  this  pM^ram  is  financing  303  public 
library  projects. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  passed  last  year,  provides  tlOO  million 
this  year  to  improve  school  library  resources 
throvigh  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  In- 
structional materials. 

The  Higher  Education  Act.  passed  near  the 
close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
authorised  9150  million  In  granu  to  college 
and  university  libraries  over  the  next  3 
years  for  books  and  other  materials.  $45  mll- 
lion  to  train  Ubrarlana  and  for  library  re- 
search: and  920  million  for  Improvement  of 
cataloging  procedures. 

Though  Congress  authorised  these  expendl- 
tiires  under  the  Higher  Education  Act,  It 
did  not  actually  set  aside  the  necessary 
funds.  The  administration  will  request 
their  appropriation  this  year. 

But  with  all  these  new  efforts  In  behalf  of 
libraries,  we  are  still  at  the  launching  stage 
and  a  long  way  from  orbit.  The  librarians  of 
the  past  may  have  been  quiet  custodians  of 
silent  docnalna.  Their  modem-day  counter- 
parts, however,  are  quit*  vocal.  At  a  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Liberty  Asso- 
ciation, they  were  decidedly  outspoken  about 
where  wa  are.  and  where  we  need  to  be. 

They  called  for  300  million  more  books  for 
the  Nation's  libraries,  which  now  have  about 
000  mlllioa  volumes.  In  higher  education 
alone,  they  point  out.  the  collections  of  more 
than  50  percent  of  our  4-year  colleges  and 
80  percent  of  our  a-y«ar  ooUeges  do  not  meet 
the  association's  mlnlmnm  standards.       ^ 

They  called  for  100.000  more  trained  li- 
brarians. There  are  about  70,000  throughout 
the  country  today. 

They  called  for  a  host  at  innovation* — 
computers  for  maintaining  lilirary  recordB. 


a  wide-ranging  cooperative  exchange  of  books 
and  other  materials  among  libraries,  the  de- 
velopment of  facsimile  transmission  of  li- 
brary materials  to  any  point  in  the  country. 
And  they  called,  finally,  for  a  grand  total 
of  $3.7  billion  In  Federal  and  State  aid  to 
bring  the  Nations  school,  college,  and  public 
libraries  up  to  the  minimum  standards  re- 
quired by  their  function. 

The  library,  of  course,  is  only  one  of  the 
growing  needs  of  higher  education.  I  trust 
It  will  be  met.  I  know  it  will  be  met  If  all 
our  institutions  set  the  priority  upon  li- 
braries that  Rio  Grande  exempllfles  in  this 
new  building  today. 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  my  second  point — 
to  the  role  of  the  small  college  in  higher 
education,  to  Its  major  Importance  at  this 
particular  moment  In  history. 

Higher  education  today  is  undergoing  a 
period  of  profound  crisis — a  time  when  vir- 
tually all  resources  are  in  short  supply.  We 
are  short  of  classrooms  and  faculty,  short 
of  equipment  and  funds.  We  are  short  of 
everything  except  for  students — more  than 
5  million  enrolled  today;  perhaps  twice  that 
number  a  decade  hence. 

Our  chief  problem  Is  not  whether  we  can 
accommodate  these  exploding  enrollments, 
but  how  we  shall  do  so.  Unless  we  do  so 
with  wisdom  and  flexibility  of  mind,  we  shall 
remain  In  danger  of  spreading  ourselves  too 
thin.  We  shall  expand  In  quantity,  but 
diminish  in  quality.  We  shall  l>e  offering 
higher  education  In  name,  but  mediocre  edu- 
cation In  fact. 

Par  too  often,  in  our  search  for  answers 
to  the  big  problems  of  higher  education, 
we  tend  to  think  that  bigness  in  Itself  is  the 
only  answer.  We  tend  to  overlook  what  must 
remain  one  of  our  most  obvious  solutions: 
the  small  college.  Perhaps  •dismiss"  is  a 
better  word  than  "overlook."  few  the  pessi- 
mists among  us  believe  that  the  small  college 
has  a  grand  past  but  a  dubious  future. 

If  they  are  right.  80  percent  of  our  uni- 
versity and  college  students  attend  dying 
institutions,  the  9  out  ol  10  with  fewer  than 
5.000  studenu.  and  thus  classified  as  small. 
I  wish  these  pesslmlsu  could  be  with  us 
this  afternoon.  Your  devotion,  your  plans 
for  the  growth  of  this  small  college  would 
surely  convert  them. 

For  here  at  Rio  Grande,  you  are  demon- 
strating that  tile  small  college  Is  not  an  ap- 
pendage to  higher  education,  but  lies  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter,  that  it  offers  an 
Invaluable  approach  toward  learning,  that  Its 
special  personality  and  flavor  can  distinguish 
it  and  all  those  who  come  here  for  knowledge 
The  small  college.  In  short,  protects  higher 
education  against  conformity  and  safeguards 
the  diversity  which  has  been  the  funda- 
mental strength  of  American  higher  learn- 
ing. The  small  college  has  t)een  called,  and 
proudly  so.  "a  center  of  responsible  heresy  " 
I  trust  it  will  always  uphold  this  banner  of 
Individuality,  resisting  the  conventional  or 
mass-approved  or  embalmed  point  of  view. 
Our  national  image  of  higher  education  is. 
and  should  be.  a  composite  of  Images  o(  In- 
dividual Institutions.  No  one  Institution — 
indeed,  no  one  kind  of  institution— can  be 
aU  things  to  all  people.  Each  has  lU  areas 
of  emphasis  and  areas  of  strength.  The 
small  college,  the  large  university,  the  Junior 
college,  the  gradxiate  school — each  ha*  its 
place  In  the  total  enterprise,  enabling  the 
Individual  to  choose  his  course  and  go  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  he  can  toward  hi*  personal 
and  intellectual  development. 

In  these  days  of  doubling  and  redoubling 
enroUmenta.  many  of  our  universities  have 
grown  as  large  as  cities.  Often  they  are  Just 
a*  impersonal.  Of  course,  there  Is  no  reason 
why  a  huge  university  should  not  excel:  but 
It  does  not  follow  that  It  Is  excellent  be- 
cause It  Is  huge.  It  Is  equally  true  that 
there  Is  no  reason  why  the  small  college 
cannot  distinguish  itself:  but  scaln.  it  1* 
not  good  Just  because  It  I* 


When  excellence  Is  maintained,  however. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  small  college  holds 
a  distinct  advantage  over  Its  outsize  brothers 
In  the  atmosphere  it  provides  for  learning. 
Its  professor*  and  students  are  citizens  of 
the  same  Intellectual  and  social  community. 
They  meet  and  exchange  Ideas  with  a  min- 
imum of  self-consciousness,  unencumbered 
by  barriers  between  faculty  and  student  by 
the  Impersonality  and  anonymity  that  so 
often  typify  the  huge  Institutions. 

This  closeness,  this  easy  rapport  and 
interchange  offer  a  unique  stimulus  to  stu- 
dents for  the  cultivation  of  Imagination  and 
the  development  of  true  Individuality. 
These  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  freedom 
and  diversity  In  higher  education. 

Assuredly  we  shall  need  these  qualities 
more  than  ever  before  as  we  turn  to  the 
small  college  for  the  foundations  of  a  new 
and  monumental  growth  in  higher  educa- 
tion. We  shall  need  the  help  of  the  small 
college  In  providing  the  opportunity  to 
learn — In  President  Johnson's  words — "to 
every  boy  and  girl  born  In  America  up  to  the 
highest  level  they  can  take." 

Tour  plans  for  the  expansion  of  Rio 
Grande  College  In  the  years  Just  ahead  typify 
similar  projects  for  the  expansion,  growth, 
and  creation  of  public  and  private  colleges 
all  across  the  country.  But  I  think  your 
{A-oepects  are  better  than  moctt.  You  have 
almost  a  centxiry  of  traditional  respect  for 
quality  to  draw  upon.  You  know  that  qual- 
ity must  be  raised  as  quantity  Increases. 
And  you  have  devoted  and  loyal  friends  and 
aliintnl  to  support  your  determination. 

I  wish  that  your  determination  and  wis- 
dom in  the  assignment  of  priorities  char- 
acterized all  our  efforts  to  expand  higher  ed- 
ucation. We  turn  now  to  the  small  colleges 
for  a  monumental  task.  But  If  we  want 
them  to  succeed,  clearly  we  shall  need  to 
support  them  with  a  major  effort  on  the  part 
of  our  communities.  States,  regions,  and  the 
Federal  Government  as  well.  The  business 
of  higher  education  today  Is  truly  the  Na- 
tion's business.     It  concerns  us  all. 

Many  of  our  smaller  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  aire  now  striving  desperately  to  reach 
high  standards  of  quality,  but  lack  the  re- 
sources to  do  so.  Hundreds  of  our  Junior 
colleges  lack  the  teaching  personnel  they 
must  have  to  meet  the  responsibility  we  are 
placing  upon  them. 

Therefore,  we  must  seek  a  new  working 
partnership  between  our  stronger,  developed 
Institutions  and  our  developing  colleges. 
The  Higher  Education  Act,  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier,  recognizes  the  need  for  this  partner- 
ship and  provides  funds  for  the  exchange 
between  these  institutions  of  faculty  and 
students,  the  Joint  use  of  libraries  and  lab- 
oratories, the  introduction  of  new  currtcu- 
lums,  and  other  programs.  The  act  also  of- 
fers national  teaching  fellowships  to  enable 
select  graduate  students  and  Junior  faculty 
members  to  teach  at  developing  colleges. 

These  Federal  funds  and  programs  offer  no 
panacea.  They  provide  seed  money  and.  we 
hope,  stimulus.  But  the  only  sxire  path  to 
success  is  through  the  determination  of  our 
States  and  regions  to  form  new  partnership 
compacts  among  all  institutions  of  higher 
education,  whether  public  or  private,  en- 
dowed or  land-grant,  to  strengthen  higher 
education  in  all  respects. 

This  Is  a  task  we  should  approach  with 
high  purpose  and  also  with  humility.  We. 
as  educators,  have  not  set  the  pace  for  higher 
education.  It  has  been  set  for  us  by  our 
society  and  by  our  youth,  whose  expecta- 
tions of  us  are  great.  Should  we  expect  any- 
thing less  of  ourselves  than  to  fulfill  these 
hopes? 

Here  at  Rio  Grande,  we  assemble  not  only 
to  dedicate  a  library,  but  also,  I  believe,  In 
tribute  to  the  role  you  have  played  In  the 
past  In  education,  and  to  your  eagerness  to 
seek  new  ways  for  the  future.  You  have 
not  waited  upon  Federal   funds   and   pro- 
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grama  to  prescribe  your  plans  or  to  generate 
your  progress.  You  are  helping  to  lead  the 
way. 

Bio  Grande  has  been  concerned  from  Its 
earliest  days  with  the  training  and  the  qual- 
ity of  Ohio's  teachers.  For  90  years  you  have 
been  sending  teachers  Into  the  schools  of 
your  State  and  region.  Your  graduates  have 
Instructed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
Americans. 

Today,  through  your  initiative  and  energy, 
you  Instruct  us  all  that  the  expectations  of 
our  youth  for  higher  education  will  not  be 
disappointed,  that  our  hopes  for  this  Nation 
will  be  met.  that  we  shall  enter  togeUier  the 
most  excUng  era  In  ,the  annals  of  American 
education. 

Henry  Adams  said:  "A  teacher  affects  eter- 
nity; he  can  never  tell  where  his  Influence 
stops." 

And  so  may  it  be  with  this  new  library 
and  with  this  small  college,  renewed  for  Its 
appointment  with  greatness.  May  its  influ- 
ence and  wisdom  so  far  beyond  this  point  in 
time.  fulfllUng  tomorrow  the  vision  you  hold 
for  It  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYUIKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
columnist  Hob  W.  Anderson  commented 
sharply  and  critically  on  a  situation  that 
has  caused  me,  and  I  am  sure  many  of 
you,  grave  concern.  In  his  column  of 
February  1,  which  appeared  In  the  Balti- 
more Morning  Sun,  Mr.  Anderson 
pointed  up  the  need  for  serious  thinking 
about  the  possibiUty  of  setting  up  a 
feeder  system  of  helicopters  or  other 
vertical-lift  aircraft  as  a  major  shutUe 
service  for  passengers  between  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  and  Friendship  In- 
ternational Airport  and  Dulles  Interna- 
tional Airport. 

The  columnist  points  out: 

With  such  a  system  in  operation  Washing- 
ton National  (jOuld  be  changed  from  a  dan- 
gerous commercial  airline  field  to  a  safe  and 
convenient  general  aviation  field  and  hell- 
port. 

This  system  would  not  only  cost  far 
less  than  the  lll-concelved  and  impracti- 
cal proposals  to  spend  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  convert  Washington 
Natlona^  Airport  for  limited  jet  service 
but  would  also  provide  a  stimulus  for  the 
ncreased  growth  and  use  of  two  of  Amer- 
ica s  most  modem  airports:  Nearby 
Friendship  IntemaUonal  and  Dulles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Anderson's  column 
lOllows : 

A  Feeder  System  for  Two  Airports 
(By  Hob  W.  Anderson) 

1*7^*  V^*  J"**  "^""^  '"''  someone  In  author- 
^7.!?..  "^  »erlously  about  the  possibility 
nr  ^^  "?  *  ^'^*'"  »y''^™  °^  helicopter; 
t.  J^.  L"t5.*  *°  ****  passengers  In  the  Bal- 
timore-Washington  area   to   Friendship   In- 

tfnn«.  A? •"  ^^^  •^'*  *°  D""""  In^rna- 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  Is  thinking  about 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  «50  million 
to   modernize  Washington  National   Airport 


to  receive  the  15  mlUlon  passengers  a  year 
which  It  thinks  wlU  want  to  tise  the  field  bv 
1980.  ' 

It  has  been  reported  that  a  feaslbiuty 
study  conducted  by  Operations  Research 
Inc.,  recommended  that  the  FAA  spend  »l5d 
million  on  National.  But  the  study  says 
that  the  pubUc  wUl  benefit  by  $160  million  If 
National  Is  kept  open  as  a  commercial  field 
with  medium-range  Jet  service.  The  consiU- 
tants  arrived  at  this  flg\u-e  by  estimating  the 
average  cost  of  traveUng  to  Friendship  or 
Dulles  from  varlotis  points  In  and  around 
Washington.  They  multlpUed  this  average 
cost  times  the  number  of  such  trips  they 
expect  will  be  made  by  the  public  up  to 
1980. 

The  figure  of  $60  million  Is  what  FAA  of- 
ficials estimate  they  might  have  to  spend 
on  National  after  thorough  englneertne 
studies  are  made.  Nevertheless,  the  sum  of 
$50  million  Is  a  large  one,  and  when  It  Is 
proposed  for  an  unnecessary  project  It  should 
give  pause  to  every  citizen  who  worries  and 
wonders  about  where  his  tax  dollars  go. 

If  there  were  no  other  airports  in  the 
Baltimore- Washington  area,  the  advIsabUIty 
of  spending  $50  mUlion  to  modernize  a  dan- 
gerously located  field  such  as  Washlncton 
National  would  be  dubious.  Such  a  pr^osal 
becMnes  transparenUy  Inadvisable,  however 
m  view  of  the  fact  that  two  of  the  most 
modern,  most  underused  Jet  airports  in  the 
fl^K^  fe  within  a  12-mlnute  helicopter 
flight  of  Washington  National. 

With  two-fifths  of  the  money  the  FAA 
plana  to  spend  on  National,  it  could  set  up 
a  helicopter  or  VTOL  feeder  system  that 
could  shuttle  3  mUlion  passengers  a  year 
from  Washington  to  either  Friendship  or 
Dulles,  at  a  cost  of  $6  or  less  for  each  pas- 
senger. With  four-fifths  of  the  proposed  m- 
^ndlture  of  $50  million,  a  system  could  be 
set  up  to  handle  7  million  passengers  a  fig- 
ure equal  to  the  total  traffic  at  National  last 

These  figures  are  based  on  estimates  by 
the  compajiles  that  either  operate  metro- 
politan feeder  systems  already,  or  are  aoDlv- 
^g  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  operate 
m  this  area.  The  network  could  easUy  be 
expanded  to  shuttle  passengers  from  Balti- 
more to  either  airport,  or  from  airport  to 
airport.  If  demand  were  as  great  as  th^ 
FAA  seems  to  think  it  would  be,  helipads 
might  even  be  set  up  at  central  suburban 
points. 

.t.^'^**/?.?^^*  system,  a  Congressman  could 
step  outside  his  office  and  be  at  Dulles  In  11 
minutes  or  at  Friendship  in  12  minutes  A 
businessman  In  Arlington,  Sliver  Spring'  or 
another  suburban  area  could  go  to  his  dis- 
trict s  nearby  helipad  and  be  at  either  airport 
In  about  the  same  time. 

With  such  a  system  In  operation,  Wash- 
ington National  could  be  changed  from  a 
dangerous  commercial  ah-line  field,  to  a  safe 

h»n,.''1°''tJil^''*  ^"''^'"^  aviation  field  and 
heliport.    This  feeder  system,  turned  over  to 

af^  if„  .^'^°'"  '^'^^ement  o>  even  oper- 
ated by  the  Government,  is  the  logical  way 
to  deal  With  the  problem  of  keeping  alrpo^ 
away   from   people   without   keeping   p^ie 

^d  only  improve  as  the  helicopters  and 
VTOL  craft  available  for  the  Job  became 
bigger  and  faster.  The  15  million  passengers 
Which  the  FAA  says  would  want  to  SseWwh" 
n'J^i^  National  by  1980  would  then  be 
divided  between  Friendship  and  Dulles 
K  ^'JS  ^^^  passenger  traffic  at  each  to 
about  10  mUUon  a  year  by  1980 

ThU  passenger  level  would  bring  each  air- 
port up  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  potential 
capacity.  It  would  not  overtax  the  facilities 
at  either,  but  it  would  make  both  airports 
bustling  viable  centers  of  transportetlon. 
The  airlines,  languishing  at  lonely  Dulles 
would  doubtless  be  delighted  to  contribute 
something  to  the  cost  of  running  a  heU- 
copter/VTOL  feeder  system  which  would 
pour  moneymaking  traffic  Into  the  huge  Fed- 


eral airport.  With  such  Increased  traffic  at 
both  airports,  schedules  at  both  would  im- 
prove markedly.  A  truly  saUsfactory  variety 
of  filghta  U)  nearly  every  point  could  be 
offered. 

The  question  Is,  If  all  these  beneflte  would 
accrue  from  the  plan  Just  outlined,  why  does 
the  FAA  persist  In  its  attempte  to  modernize 
and  expand  Washington  National?  Nobody 
seems  to  know— but  somebody  ought  to  find 
out. 


PhUadelphia,  the  "Showcase' 
of  Urban  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 


Mr.   BARRETT.     Mr.  Speaker    I  am 
proud  that  my  home  city,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  held  up  as  the  showcase  of 
urban  renewal   and  has  been  credited 
with  having  the  best  city  planning  of  any 
city  In  the  Nation.     During,  the   past 
year  or  so  a  dozen  national  and  interna- 
tional magazines,  reporting  on  the  prob- 
lems of  American  clUes,  have  pointed  to 
Philadelphia  as  the  outstanding  example 
of  what  can  be  done  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes and  neglect  of  the  past.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  words  of  praise,  there  have 
been  other  honors  bestowed  on^Phila- 
delphlar-such  as  awards  for  excellence 
in  architecture  and  urban  design.     Most 
recently,     the    American    Institute    of 
Architects  chose  the  Washington  Square 
East  urban  renewal  project  for  special 
commendation.    The    citation    accom- 
panying the  award  referred  particularly 
to  the  successful  blending  of  old  and  new 
buildings  in  this  historic   area  of  the 
city. 

Within  the  Washington  Square  East 
project  Is  a  section  known  as  "Society 
Hill,"  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  many  lovely  old  homes 
still  remain.    Like  many  older  portions 
of  cities.  Society  Hill  suffered  from  de- 
terioration and  decay.     When  the  area 
was  being  studied  for  renewal  and  up- 
grading, one  underlying  objective  was  set 
forth.     The   historic   structures   In   the 
area  must  be   preserved  and  restored 
The  Redevelopment  Authority,  citizens 
groups  like   the   Old  Philadelphia  De- 
velopment Corp.,  and  the  planning  com- 
mission   are    all    banded    together    to 
achieve    this  result.     The   Federal   au- 
thorities provided  sympathetic  support 
and  assistance. 

Success  of  the  project  and  Its  objec- 
tives Is  assured.  A  recent  article  in 
Business  Week,  enUtled  "Where  Uritwin 
Renewal  Brings  History  to  Life,"  repSrts 
on  what  is  happening  In  this  historic  sec- 
tion of  Americas  most  historic  city  I 
would  like  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  statonent. 

These  outstanding  accomplishments 
did  not  just  happen.  They  were  made 
possible  by  the  great  leadership  our  city 
has  enjoyed  in  recent  years.  First  begim 
under  Mayor  Clark,  then  continued 
under  Mayor  Dilworth,  our  outstanding 
urban  renewal  and  ;^habmtation  pro- 
gram has  been  brought  to  Its  present 
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level  of  achievement  by  our  ?reat  Mayor. 
Jim  Tate. 

Those  of  UB  who  know  how  our  housing 
and  urban  renewal  programs  work  real- 
ize full  well  that  the  Federal  aid  la  only 
one  Ingredient  of  success.  The  actual 
work,  the  Imagination,  and  the  Initiative 
must' come  from  the  local  level,  and  the 
degree  of  success  achieved  Is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  local  leadership. 
Philadelphia  Is  fortunate  to  have  a  mayor 
of  the  outstanding  caliber  of  James  Tate. 
His  vision,  his  skill  and  his  determina- 
tion to  make  PhlUidelphla  an  ever  better 
place  In  which  to  live  and  work  Is  the 
key  element  In  our  city's  progress. 

The  article  follows: 
IProcn  Business  Week.  Oct.  23,  19M| 
Whixk  Ubbam  RxmwAi.  Bumcs  Histost  to 
Lirs 

Society  mil  Is  prorldlng  homes  for  affluent 
and  Influential  Phlladelphlans.  It's  a  cotn- 
bloatlon  of  tba  old  city  revlTCd  and  towering 
modem  unlU  tbat  help  build  a  aound  tax 


A  Mnlor  partner  In  a  New  Tork  Stock  Ex- 
chang*  member  firm  and  tormer  chairman 
of  tb«  exchange's  board  of  govemon  la  a 
busy  man.  But,  dcsptt*  the  bantartng  ol 
frtands.  Henry  M.  Watts,  Jr.,  does  not  be- 
grudge the  4  hours  a  day  and  more  he  spend* 
commuting  between  his  home  In  downtown 
Philadelphia  and  WaU  Street. 

Like  growing  number*  of  affluent  and  In- 
fluential PhUadelphlana.  Watta  has  been 
caught  up  by  the  lure  ot  what  Is  probably 
the  country's  most  unusual  and  most  suc- 
ceasful  urban  renewal  development  proj- 
ect— the  100  history-packed  acres  of  Society 
HIU  in  PhlladelphU'B  oldest  aecUon.  What 
draws  him  there  la  his  new  borne  a  colonUt 
reproduction  set  among  some  800  such  re- 
produced and  restored  originals  dating  from 
tb»  18th  and  early  10th  eeaturles. 

In  Boel*ty  HUl.  Watta  Is  surrounded  by  Ut- 
Ing  history,  tor  the  streets  and  alleys  of  what 
was  one*  William  Penn's  "greene  oountrle 
town" — now  being  restored  to  their  early 
American  splendor — were  witnesses  to  many 
stirring  events  of  the  Nation's  colonial  and 
early  Federal  periods.  Independence  Hall  Is 
Just  oS  to  one  side  of  the  area. 
Firm  pattern 
About  •30-mllllon  of  public  funds  and 
perhaps  tl05-mUllon  to  llSO-mlUlon  of  prl- 
T»te  money  have  gone  Into  Society  Hill, 
which  in  recent  months  has  really  begun  to 
take  shape  as  a  sort  of  Uvlng  WUltamaburg 
or  Old  Sturbrldge — with  apartment  towers  to 
keep  It  In  the  aoth  century. 

Such  men  as  Watta  have  laid  out  mi  aver- 
•ga  930.900  to  •40,000  to  buUd  copies  of  old 
homes  or  restore  oolotUal  and  Federal  bouses 
of  the  area.  t«rge  developers  have  Joined 
tn;  Alooa  Residences.  b>c..  has  so  far  spent 
upward  of  sn-mlUlao  on  three  sa-story 
apartment  towers  and  some  townhouses. 

To  SMure  overaU  unity  at  design,  aU  build- 
ing plans  must  oonform  to  st*Ddards  set  by 
the  city's  redevelopment  auUiflrlty  and  the 
Old  Philadelphia  Development  Corp. 

About  two-thirds  ot  the  HUl  develop- 
ment— Its  offlelsJ  tag  Is  Washington  Square 
Bast — is  rehabUltMloB.  the  rest  new  eon- 
■tructlon.  At  present,  the  whole  projeo*  la 
about  a  third  oomplete.  with  1 JOO  apartment 
units  and  weU  ovsr  100  n«w  townhouses 
finished. 

But  there'  are  stlU  scskrs  9t  leas  than  a 
decade  ago,  when  the  sectkn  was  a  residen- 
tial, oommerdal.  aztd  Industrtsi  slum,  OUed 
with  dingy  taprooms,  subdivided  and  over- 
crowded apartments. 

•The  pattern  o*  redevek^iment  has  been 
firmly  set."  says  WtUlam  I>.  Day.  chairman  ot 
PhUadelphU's  largeet  bank,  the  First  P«nn- 
sylvaiUa  Hanking  *  Tnwt  Oo.  "thouch  IS 


n»y   take  several   more   years   to  complete 
Society  HiU.~ 

Part  of  a  whole 

The  hammers,  saws,  and  drUU  of  Society 
HUl  are  not  banging  out  a  lonely  tuns.  The 
reoonstruotlon  Is  part  of  PtUladelphla's  post- 
war urban  renewal  splurge.  In  which  the  city 
elaUns  honors  as: 

First  In  the  United  States  to  establish  a 
formal  redevelopment  agency,  the  redevelop- 
ment authority,  and  first  to  set  up  a  renew«i 
program. 

First  to  complete  a  project  under  f>Bderal 
orban  renewal  laws. 

First  to  make  land  available  for  public 
housing  through  urban  renewiil.  to  Inoor- 
porate  Industrial  and  commercial  renewal 
wtth  resldentlai  programs,  mnd  to  relate 
these  to  a  master  plan  for  the  eitj. 

First  to  set  up  a  conservtfctlon  approach  to 
renewal  In  a  formal  program  of  rehabili- 
tating good  old  structures,  demolishing  only 
what  w«s  beyond  saving. 

In  all  thU.  Philadelphia  has  had  sn  active, 
community-conscious  business  leadership, 
and  pressure  from  oommunlty  organlaatlons 
has  been  strong.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful 
group  of  thla  type  U  the  Old  Philadelphia 
Development  Corp..  started  In  1958  by  60 
business  lectders  to  oversee  the  city's  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  for  Society  HUl.  Banker 
WUllam  Day  Is  now  Its  president. 

I.  ROW  RsrrcMtv  was  skbticlt 
Because  of  Its  concentrated  historical  her- 
itage. Society  Hill  presented  Philadelphia's 
planners  with  a  special  problem :  How  to  pre- 
serve the  history,  with  Its  lure  for  tourist 
dollars,  while  making  the  area  an  econom- 
IcaUy  sound  tax  producer. 

The  answer  was  to  combine  old  and  new. 
Preservation  of  hlstorlcaUy  significant  struc- 
tures would  go  on  simultaneously  with  con- 
struction of  new  homes  and  apartment 
houses.  The  conunon  denominator  would 
be  design:  that's  why  every  st^ycture.  new 
or  rebabUIUted,  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
city  and  fit  the  tone  and  seals  of  the  HUl. 
Beginnings 

The  story  of  Society  HUl  goes  back  to  1948. 
when  the  cKy  planning  commission  certified 
the  project.  Then  the  redevelopment  au- 
thority started  feaslblUty  studies  and  de- 
tailed planning.  In  PhUadelphia.  urban 
renewal  Is  basically  run  In  tandem.  The 
planning  commission  makes  the  large-scale 
project  decisions,  determining  the  general 
principles  of  land  ysage.  The  authority  car- 
ries out  the  plans  In  detaU.  making  house- 
by-house  decisions,  and  It  has  the  power  to 
acquire  land  by  condemnation. 

In  Society  HIU.  tilings  moved  slowly,  for 
two  reasons.  Federal  enabling  legislation  for 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  of  blighted 
areas  was  iK>t  passed  untU  1054.  And  since 
the  project  was  a  pioneering  effort  In  com- 
bining reh&bUlUtlon  with  new  building.  It 
took  time  to  work  out  procedures  for  devel- 
opers. Meanwhile,  speculators  began  to  buy 
and  property  values  climbed. 

In  1968.  the  Old  Philadelphia  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  with  Its  business  leadership. 
came  Into  being  to  push  things  along. 
OPDO— with  an  annual  budget  of  $100,000, 
supplied  by  contributions  from  business — 
now  acts  as  official  consultant  to  the  rede- 
velopment authority. 

FaJl  rpeed 
When  the  authority  finally  got  going  In  the 
late  loao's.  It  moved  fast.  It  acquired  31  acres 
In  the  rundown  Dock  Street  area  between 
1057  and  1060.  advertised  (or  design  proposaU 
for  that  area  in  1068.  and  by  yearend  awBirded 
the  traot  to  Webb  h  Knapp  and  another  de- 
veloper. Webb  A  Knapp  bought  the  stock  of 
the  other  comp«ny,  but  then  sold  out  to 
Aloo*  residences. 

In  1060.  the  wreckers  got  busy,  and  the  an- 
elaat,  rat- Infested  E>ock  Street  markets  cams 
down.     Aloo*  broke  ground  on  the  site  in 


1963  for  25  townhouses  designed  by  archi- 
tect I.  M.  Pel  and  the  following  year  biUlt  lU 
tower  apartments.  The  rebiUlders  of  the  Hill 
had  actuaUy  got  going  In  1961  at  Hopklnson 
House,  a  810  million  privately  financed 
apartment  structure  a  few  blocks  along 
Spruce  Street  from  the  Alcoa  development. 

With  these  big  developments  bumming, 
more  and  more  Individuals  Jumped  In  to  re- 
store old  townhouses,  or  build  new  repro- 
ductions. 

Toeing  the  mark 

Normally,  indlvduals  would  go  to  the  re- 
development authority  or  Its  agent,  the  Old 
Philadelphia  Development  Corp. — though 
they  could  also  buy  from  private  owners.  In 
all,  the  authority  now  has  acquired  54  acres 
in  Society  HUl.  and  plans  to  get  4  more  next 
year. 

About  40  acres  In  parcels  dotted  through- 
out the  area  remain  In  the  hands  of  real 
estate  companies  or  Individuals.  Old  resl- 
denu  wanting  to  stay  had  to  agree  to  fix  up 
their  houses  as  the  authority  specified.  Those 
who  wouldn't  take  the  pledge  were  bought 
out. 

Everyone — old  residents,  developers.  In- 
dividuals buying  from  the  authority  or  from 
private  owners —  must  abide  by  the  author- 
ity's rigid  standards.  The  authority  Is  a 
county  as  well  as  city  agency,  and  under  a 
State  law  eountlea  can  compel  private  owners 
to  adhere  to  redevelopment  plans.  So  all 
plans  must  get  the  OK  of  the  authority's  ad- 
visory design  board  as  to  use.  scale,  and 
compatibility. 

For  a  "historically  significant"  house  of 
the  Colonial  or  early  Federal  period,  plans 
must  also  go  to  the  dty  historical  commis- 
sion, which  wanu  to  get  each  house  back  to 
what  It  was  In  Its  best  days.  The  commission 
will  go  so  far  as  to  permit  modern  plumbing, 
but  such  latter-day  contrivances  as  elevators 
are  out. 

Theoretically,  remaining  private  owners 
can  set  their  own  price  on  sales,  but  the  levels 
established  by  the  redevelopment  authority 
tend  to  keep  everybody  In  line.  Speculation 
no  longer  is  a  factor. 

n.  psospKsrNO  coMMUNrrT 
While  the  past  Is  very  much  present  In 
Society  HUl  today,  the  keynote  Is  accelera- 
tion. Just  recenUy,  the  local  residential 
builder.  Solomon  Bronsteln.  broke  ground  for 
the  first  thirty -three  or  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  3-story  homes,  to  be  priced  around 
933.000.  Renewal  experts  forecast  that  In  5 
years  the  Hill  will  boast  well  over  3,000  apart- 
ment units,  400  or  so  new  townhouses,  and 
close  to  BOO  rshablllUted  structures. 

One  measure  of  Society  HUl's  success  Is 
that   private   Investment — a*good   yardstick 
In  urban  renewal — is  running  at  86  50  to  86 
for    every    dollar    of    public    funds,    almost 
double  the  national  3-to-l  average,  accord- 
ing to  Bernard  Meltzer.  research  director  of 
a   big   PhUadelphia   realty   company.     That 
would  put  the  investment  of  IntAvlduals  and 
developers   at  8165   to   8180   million.     Some 
have  spent  up  to  8200,000  to  restore  a  house. 
Land  values  In  the  area  have  climbed  from 
8150  a  front  foot  in  1050  to  the  8400-to-8600 
range  now.     First   Pennsylvania  Banking  * 
Trust,  not  Involved  In  the  Hill  3  years  ago, 
now  calls  it  a  good  risk  area. 
Community 
The  "amazing  amount  of  personal  Invest- 
ment." as  one  banker  puts  It,  helps   to  ac- 
count for  the  Hill's  strong  community  spirit. 
There  are.  ot  course,  drawbacks — such  m 
high  mortgage  and  Insurance  rates  that  have 
characterised  the  area  untU  recently:    and 
Inflated  property  values,  resulting  from  near- 
ly speculatloo.    WUllam  J.  Elman,  of  Menley 
Jk  James  Laboratories,  an  enthuslsstlc  HUl 
resident,  says  there  has  been  laxity  In  en- 
forcing   rebabtllUUon    standards.      Others 
complain  that  fixing  up  an  old  shell  Is  much 
too  complicated  for  an  individual. 
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But  Society  HUl  people  would  rather  fight 
than  switch,  and  fight  they  do.  The  most 
recent  victory  of  HUl  residents  and  OPDC 
was  a  decision  to  depress  a  section  of  the 
new  Delaware  Expressway  between  the  HIU 
and  the  river. 


Corrent  Manpower  Issaes  in  the  Federal 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

ow  vnaiNtA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.    DOWmNQ.    Mr.    I^ieaker,    last 
Friday  at  the  Ofllcers'  Club  at  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Hampton,  Va..  it  was  my 
great  privilege  to  hear  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  David  N.  Henderson,  of  North 
Carolina,  deUver  a  speech  entitled  "Cur- 
rent Manpower  Issues   In   the   Federal 
Government"   to   the   Hampton   Roads 
Federal  Personnel  Council.    His  audience 
Included  a  large  group  of  Federal  person- 
nel managers  of  Government  Installa- 
tions who  have  the  tremendous  responsi- 
bility of  implementing  the  laws  which  we, 
here  In  Congress,  enact.    Congressman 
Henderson,  as  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
provided   his   audience   with    a   speech 
which  was  both  informative  and  interest- 
ing and  I  think  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress would  also  like  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  it.    Therefore,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  it  here- 
with In  the  Record  : 

CtniRENT    MaNPOWEK    IsSCES    IK    THE    FXDERAI. 
GOVEKNMENT 

(By  Hon.  Davio  N.  Henderson,  Democrat,  of 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  House  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  CIvU  Service.  Before 
Hampton  Roads  Federal  Personnel 
CoimcU ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  and  fellow 
Government  workers,  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Tidewater  secUon  of 
Virginia  and  to  meet  the  friends  and  con- 
sUtuents  of  two  of  our  most  able  Congress- 
men— Porter  Harot  and  Tom  Downing.  It 
is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  with  these 
gentlemen  and  I  am  sure  you  share  my  ap- 
preciation of  their  fine  contributions  for  an 
efficient  and  responsive  Federal  Government. 

It  is  an  honor  to  me  for  you  to  recognize 
me  as  chairman  of  the  Manpower  Subcom- 
mittee and  I  treasure  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  some  of  the  work  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  to  indicate  our  latest  findings 
and  reactions  In  the  broad  area  of  manpower 
management  In  the  Federal  Government. 

AIMS  AND  INTEREST  OT  MANPOWER 
SUBCOMMrrTEE 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Manpower  Subcommittee  for 
the  past  7  years  and  to  have  been  chairman 
for  the  last  3  years.  The  subcommittee  was 
established  In  1055  and  has  been  active  ever 
since  In  the  utUbatlon  of  manpower  In  the 
Government.  Basically,  the  objective  of  the 
subcommittee  U  to  Improve  the  manage- 
ment of  our  personnel  resources  la  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  by  so  doing  to  provide 
the  best  possible  services  to  the  public  at 
the  least  possible  cost,  to  Improve  working 
condiUons   and    promoUonal   opportunltl<» 


for  Federal  employees,  and  to  guarantee  to 
the  American  pec^ie  the  best  possible  de- 
fense poetiire. 

Within  recent  yeara  the  subcommittee  has 
been  quite  Intereeted  to  such  areas  as-  use 
of  active  duty  mlUtary  personnel  in  support- 
type  Jobs,  the  development  of  total  labor 
coGts,  the  use  of  contractors  to  perform  work 
historically  and  successfully  accomplished  by 
Government  employees,  simplification  of  per- 
sonnel administrative  techniques,  employee 
promotional  opportunities,  and  employee 
productivity.  ' 

I  especially  appreciate  meeting  and  dis- 
cussing Federal  personnel  problems  with 
management  officials  like  yourselves.  These 
occasions  provide  me  with  realistic  pictures 
and  opportunities  to  learn  first  hand  or  Uie 
problems  that  you  face.  In  fact,  since  be- 
coming Chairman,  it  has  been  my  operaUng 
plan  to  have  the  members  and  staff  of  our 
subcommittee  visit  as  many  Government  field 
acuvitles  as  possible  and  taUc  to  both  man- 
agement officials  and  employee  groups  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  speak  to  the  Federal  Per- 
sonnel Council  of  North  Carolina  in  Decem- 
ber. We  find  this  approach,  with  emphasis 
on  cooperation  between  management  and  the 
subcommittee  to  be  of  key  Importance  In  our 
operations. 

I  would  like  today  to  share  with  you  some 
or  tbe  current  manpower  Issues  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  reviewing  these  Issues  from 
two  different  standpoints.  Let  us  first  re- 
view recent  changes  in  manpower  manage- 
ment In  the  Federal  Government  and  ttoi 
review  some  of  the  problems  that  are  in  need 
of  review  and  possible  change. 

EXAMPLES    OF    IMPROVED     MANPOWER     MANAGE- 
MENT 

R-om  a  positive  standpoint,  the  Manpower 
SubconuiUttee   has   for  a   number  of  years 
served  as  a  clearinghouse  among  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  the'  dissemination  of 
examples   of   Improved   manpower   manage- 
ment.    Interesting    and    effective    ways    in 
which  you  do  a  Job  in  your  activity  are  sent 
to  your  home  office  and  then  on  to  our  sub- 
committee.    Just  last  week  the  subcommit- 
tee changed  the  reporting  period  from  quar- 
terly to  semiannually.     This,  we  feel,  is  more 
realistic  and  economical.     Every  6  months  we 
Issue   a   consolidated    report    reflecting    the 
latest   examples   of   Improved   management 
These    consolidated    reports    are    also    dis- 
tributed to  the  departments  and  agencies  as 
weU  as  to  many  Ubrarles  and  schools  across 
the  country  In  order  that  the  exchange  of 
information  will  result  In  further  Improve- 
ments throughout  the  Federal  Government 
I  am  very  much  In  favor  of  this  because  I 
want  the  public  to  know  more  about  the  fine 
work  that  is  being  performed  by  dedicated 
Federal  employees.     In  my  opinion,  there  Is 
too  little  publicity  of  this  type  given  Govern- 
ment  personnel. 

In  reading  our  latest  report,  reflecting  work 
you  did  In  1965  you  wUl  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  by  centralizing  its 
procurement  program  will  save  almost  81 
mUUon  a  year.  Tou  find  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  developed  a 
technique  for  using  housewives  on  a  part- 
time  basis  which  results  In  minimum  labor 
coste  and  yet  an  Unproved  service  to  the 
Government.  Our  report  shows  that  out  in 
California  through  the  Ingenuity  of  sn  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the 
movement  of  drilling  rigs  through  the  moun- 
tains of  that  State  has  been  cut  from  2  weeks 
to  2  hours  by  the  use  erf  helicopters. 

DEFTNSE  DEPARTMENT  DEVELOPS  TOTAL  LABOR 
COSTS 

Now  let  us  turn  to  some  other  aspects  of 
Unproved  nxanagement  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. In  1964  and  1965  the  subcommit- 
tee held  extensive  hearings  relative  to  the 
manner  m  which  the  Department  of  Defense 
determined  iU  total  labor  costs.  During  the 
course  of  these  hearings  it  was  quickly  ds- 
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termlned  that  the  military  services  were 
using  interchangeably  three  maUi  sources  of 
labor;  namely,  the  clvU  service  employee  the 
active-duty  miutary  man,  and  the  employee 
furnished  by  cotnractor.  Two  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  In  their  testUnony  before 
our  subcommittee,  indicated  that  top  man- 
agement. Including  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  actuaUy  did  not  know  to  what  ex- 
tent mmtary  personnel  or  contractor  em- 
ployees were  being  used  In  support-type 
work  In  the  Defense  Department.  As  a 
result  of  our  hearings  and  at  the  request  of 
our  subcommittee.  Secretary  McNamara 
establUhed  a  blue  ribbon,  ad  hoc  committee 
to  look  at  this  problem  of  determining  total 
labor  costs.  ^ 

Tbe  results  ot  Secretary  McNamara's  effort 
♦  'iL  °  *'"'**  evident.  The  Department 
of  Defense  U  now  weU  on  lu  way  in  devel- 
oping comparative  costs  between  these  three 
sources  of  labor.  The  Secretary  u  now  being 
provided  more  data  on  the  use  of  mllttar? 
and  contractor  personnel  In  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment 

XLLBOALITT     OF     CONTRACTS     FOB     PHISONMH, 

Our  subcommittee  Issued  a  rather  strong 
report  last  March  in  this  area  and  Indicated 
that  far  too  much  emphasU  was  being  placed 
on  controUing  the  head  count  of  clvU  serv- 
ice employees  and  too  little  on  the  total  labor 
cost  In  the  Defense  Establishment  We  went 
^^^L*"^**  ""^^  "^«  ComptroUer  General 
of  the  United  States  to  determine  the  legality 
of  contracts  by  the  Government  with  private 
firms  to  merely  furnish  people  to  work  under 
the  supervision  of  Government  personnel 

■The  Comptroller  General  advised  me  last 
sprUig,  concurring  In  an  opinion  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  U.S.  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission that  contracts,  such  as  I  described 
above,  were  Illegal  and  contrary  to  the  ClvU- 
Servlce  Commission  laws  and  regulations,  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act,  and  the  Uovd- 
LaPoUette  Act.  —«/« 

This  decision  was  weU  publicized  by  our 
subcommittee  and  was  given  immediate  at- 
tention in  many  areas  at  the  executive 
branch.  For  example.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  ordered  that  all  such  contracts  be  termi- 
nated not  later  than  June  30.  1966.  These 
contracts  are  now  being  phased  out  through- 
out the  military  services.  This  action  ac- 
cordmg  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  wiu  represent  an  annual  sav- 
ings In  excess  of  835  mUUon  to  the  taxpayer 
Career  clvlUan  employees  wUl  replace  8,300 
technicians  who  In  the  past  have  been  fur- 
nished by  private  firms.  "^U  lUJ^ 

REPLACING    MILrrABT    PERSONNEL     IN    CIVILIAN- 
TTPE  JOBS 

Over  ttie  years  our  subcommittee-has  seen, 
firsthand,  numerous  Instances  of  active  duty 
military  personnel,  trained  for  wxnbat  oper- 
ations, performmg  such  duties  as:  carpek- 
terlng  painting,  Uylng  brick,  drawing  sta- 
tUtK^l  graphs,  chaufferlng  cars,  answering 
the   telephone,   operating  office   equipment 

^?h '?^°^7w^^'"   ^o^a^liltaiy   assignments. 
With  the  Vietnam  Unpact,  the  members  of 
our    subconunlttee    concluded    that    It    was 
time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  number  of 
mmtary   people   performing    these   clvlUan- 
type  Jobs.     As  a  result.   I  sent  a  letter  to 
secretary  McNamara  on  August  4.  1965,  ques-     ' 
tlonlng  the  continued  drafOng  of  young  men 
inssmuch    as    we    had    thousands    of   men 
trained  for  combat  but  assigned  to  work  in 
Civilian-type  Jobs.     And.  may  I  add.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  about  the  same  time  also 
sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  urging 
more  effective  use  of  c«nbat-tralned  mili- 
tary people.    This  has  now  resulted  In  a  pro- 
^4m   In   the   Defense  Department   whereby 
74.000  mUltary  personnel,  currently  working 
In  support-type  Jobs,  wUl  be  replaced  on  or 
before  December  1966,  bv  some  60,000  civil- 
ians^ We  have  been  advised  by  Department 
of  Defense  officials  that  this  program  is  def- 
initely now  underway  and  should  not  only 
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save  the  Ck>T«nunent  many  million*  <rf  dol- 
Ura  but  alJo  wUI  impron  our  military 
poMture. 

WEDEMAI.  ATXATXON  ASBMCT  CKAMOES 

I  do  not  want  to  glv*  tlM  UnprMaton  tha* 
all  ot  our  work  la  oonflnad  to  tba  Depart- 
maat  ot  Defense — It  Just  so  happena  that  tha 
DaCanae  Department  Is  by  far  the  Federal 
Ooremment's  largest  employer  with  the 
largeat  budget  and  aa  such  drawa  a  cooald- 
•r&ble  amount  ot  our  subcoounlttee's  tntereat 
and  time.  However,  the  Federal  ArlaUoa 
Agency  last  year,  working  closely  with  our 
subcomnxlttee.  reviewed  over  UO  poaitlona 
being  filled  by  contractor  employeea  and  as 
a  resxilt  of  this  review  abolished  about  00  of 
the  Job*  and  filled  the  remainder  with  their 
own  employeea  at  an  annual  savings  of  (S*^ 

inllllftn 

CTvn.  ssavica  coiciuaaioir  plans  ucpu>ti»nt 
cnma 

I  am  also  happy  to  note  another  area  of 
Improvement  In  our  Federal  personnel  pic* 
ture.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  metro- 
politan area  In  the  United  States  where  the 
public  can  find  In  one  cantrallzed  place,  the 
number  and  type  of  Job  vacancies  In  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  In  that  labor  market  area.  Through 
technological  improvements  and  automation 
we  have  today  at  your  fingertlpa.  so  to  speak, 
all  kinds  of  information  except  data  relating 
to  our  most  Important  reeoxirce— our  em- 
ployee*. Chairman  Macy  has  Indicated  to  me 
that  aa  a  result  of  our  suggestion  he  Is  going 
to  establtah  employment  centers  In  the  larger 
metropolitan  areas  where  centralized  Qov- 
ernment  Job  vacancy  data  will  be  available. 

There  are  at  present  some  670  boards  of 
examiners,  exclusive  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, operated  by  employees  of  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  use  these 
boards.  For  example,  in  the  Kansas  City 
area  there  are  13  of  theee  boards  to  service 
13  Federal  agencies.  Chairman  Macy  has  In- 
•dlcated  to  me  that  the  Cofnmlswlon  Is  going 
to  reduce  the  070  boards  to  about  60,  to  be 
located  In  the  employment  centers  In  the 
metropolitan  areas.  The  boards  will  be  run 
by  full-time  Civil  Service  Oonunlsslon  per- 
sonnel. 

I  believe  that  this  personnel  administra- 
tive change  will  not  only  {irovlde  better  serv- 
ice to  the  public  but  also  gtiarantee  a  higher 
quality  of  applicants  for  the  Oovemment. 

I  wish  now  to  discuss  with  you  some  of 
the  current  manpower  Issues  in  the  Federal 
Government  that  are  In  need  of  change. 
and.  I  s\ispect  that  there  will  be  some  changes 
made  in  this  session  of  the  Congress  In 
several  of  these  areas. 

CmriALIZKI)  CONTIOL  or  MANPOWn 

Our  subconunlttee  has  noted  the  need  for 
greater  delegation  of  authority  (or  handling 
employee*.  Managers  of  Oovemment  activi- 
ties out  in  the  field  have  frequently  Indi- 
cated that  they  lack  enough  authority.  TliU 
baa  bacciB*  Ineraaalngly  evident  because  the 
Bureaa  ot  the  Budget  has  Initiated  tighter 
ooDtrola  over  classified  pay  gradea,  average 
pay.  and  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
on  the  payroll.  The  subcommittee  has  fre- 
quently called  on  the  Bvireau  of  the  Budget, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Otxnmlsslon.  aa  well  as 
top  management  throughout  the  executive 
branch,  to  exercise  more  positive  and  realis- 
tic controls  over  pay  grades.  In  fact.  In 
1958  the  subcommittee  warned  the  Bureau 
and  the  Commlaslon  that,  unless  they  ezer- 
cUed  tighter  controls  over  pay  grade*,  an 
Inflationary  spiral  would  result.  All  of  you 
know  that  both  the  Bnreau  and  the  Oom- 
mlaslon  failed  for  several  years  to  tighten 
the  controls  with  the  result  an  Inflationary 
spiral  did  take  place.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden 
you  find  a  relatively  tighter  control  being 
handed  down  from  the  Washington  leveL 
This  obviously  means  leas  and  less  manage- 
ment^exlbUlty  at  the  field  actlvlUea.  Our 
•ubcommlttoe    leamad    ot    a    larfa    servloa 


acexkcy  In  the  Federal  Ooviemment  where  the 
regional  directors  must  go  through  head- 
quarters In  Washington  to  make  the  allght- 
est  adjustment  In  their  peraonnal  rtaflinc 
In  another  Instance,  the  managar  of  a  Oct- 
ernment  facility  with  over  6.000  employee* 
has  spent  an  unreasonable  amount  of  time 
trying  to  reduce  the  average  pay  grade  at 
the  faculty  from  OS  8.4  to  Ofi  8.0.  I  am, 
certainly.  In  favor  of  some  control  ot  oar 
Government's  manpower  resources.  But.  I 
feel  Inclined  to  question  the  practicality  ot 
specific  controls,  such  as  I  have  Indicated, 
unless  such  controls  reflect  the  current  and 
realistic  experiences  of  local  management 
oOclals. 

MOSS    OCPASTMSNTS    AND    ACKNCIXS   NSKD   TOTAL 
LABOa  COST  DATA 

Even  though  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
taken  an  Important  step  forward  In  the  de- 
velopment of  total  labor  costs  In  that  de- 
partment. I  reel  that  there  remains  a  sig- 
nificant weakness  throughout  many  of  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  data  on  total  labor  coets.  Ap- 
parently, we.  In  and  out  o.'  'Jie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  spent  so  mu(.a  time  In  recent 
years  worrying  about  the  widely  publicized 
Increased  civilian  employment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment that  at  tlmee  we  have  overlooked 
the  basic  Issue — total  labor  coats.  In  fact, 
time  and  again,  we  bave  wltneaaed  pressure 
In  many  deptartments  and  agencies  to  main- 
tain a  tighter  control  over  the  number  of 
direct-hire  civilian  personnel  than  over  labor 
dollars. 
airaxAU  pp  tkk  budget  pouct  on  pkbsonal 

SXB  vices 

In  my  opinion,  some  degree  of  Improve- 
ment can  be  achieved  rather  quickly  In  this 
manpower  area  by  the  following  actions:  (1) 
A  revision  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Bul- 
letin No.  60-3.  which  relates  to  contracting 
policies  for  personal  services,  and  (2)  a 
more  realistic  and  fiexlble  approach  to  per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  policy  relating  to 
the  procurement  of  manpower  for  personal 
services  has  not  been  revised  since  1950.  The 
general  Impression  of  this  current  policy  Is 
that  the  reeponslblllty  Is  placed  on  Federal 
management  to  show  why  a  Job  should  not 
be  contracted  out.  May  I  add  that  recently 
the  Comptroller  General  in  a  decision  relat- 
ing to  a  specific  case  in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Involving  laundry  services  opera- 
tions pointed  up  the  fact  that  the  current 
BOB  policy  was  unrealistic  and  served  to  In- 
flate Oovemment  coets. 

In  final  analysts,  one  of  the  basic  tests 
whether  a  Job  Is  to  be  performed  by  civil 
service  employees  or  by  contractor  personnel 
should  be  the  ultimate  cost  of  doing  the  Job. 
What  does  It  mean  to  the  taxpayer?  There 
are,  of  course,  many  Jobs  that  are  an  In- 
herent part  of  the  Government  that  must 
always  be  performed  by  Government  em- 
ployee*, military  and  civilian.  But.  this  la, 
of  course,  no  excuse  for  not  doing  the  moat 
effective  and  efficient  Job  possible,  with  the 
resources  at  hand. 

RxaiNG  OP  arraixD   lULJTAaT   PcaaoNNB. 

The  law  clearly  specifies  that  retired  mili- 
tary may  be  hired  and  may  draw  both  ths 
salary  of  the  civilian  poaltlon  and  the  mili- 
tary retirement,  subject  to  some  reduction 
In  the  case  of  members  of  the  regular  serv- 
ices. 

Further,  the  retired  military  may  be  hired 
the  day  following  retirement,  except  by  the 
Defense  Departments,  where  a  9-montli 
waiting  period  la  required,  subject  to  excep- 
tion In  Jxistifled  case*. 

We  recognize  t^e  fact  that  retired  military 
personnel  are  a  good  source  ot  recruitment 
for  OKpetlcnoed  penonnel  for  civilian  posi- 
tions at  Defense  Department  Installations. 
Her*  1*  where  our  primary  Interest  In  this 
matter  lie* — to  ■*•  that  all  qualified  appli- 


cants are  given  fair  consideration  and  that 
the  beet  are  selected.  We  have  seen  many 
case*.  In  the  past,  where  the  "buddy"  sys- 
tem has  been  the  basis  of  selection.  We  feel 
that  the  integrity  of  the  civil  service  system 
must  be  preserved. 

Likewise,  In  the  case  of  promotions,  we  are 
working  to  support  the  various  merit  pro- 
motion systems. 

WAOB    BOABS    PAT    PBOCEDUBBS    NEED    BEVISINO 

The  pay  procedures  for  laborers  and  crafts- 
men, commonly  known  as  Wage  Board  em- 
ployees, numbering  in  excess  of  600,000  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government,  are  In  need 
of  revision.  It  has  become  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  the  public  why  the  same 
Job  In  the  tame  city,  but  with  a  different 
Federal  agency,  should  have  different  hourly 
rates  of  pay.  I  understand  that  there  Is  as 
much  aa  80  cents  an  hour  difference  In  the 
hourly  rate  of  pay  In  the  Washington,  D.C.. 
area  for  food  handlers  In  Government  hos- 
pitals. In  place  of  a  single  wage  board  ad- 
ministering unified  wage  board  pay  proce- 
dure* the  Federal  Government  now  has  at 
least  six  to  eight  different  systems.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  actually  has  two  dis- 
tinct systems— the  Navy,  and  the  Army-Air 
Force.  Such  a  duplication,  aside  from  the 
lack  of  uniformity,  places  an  additional  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  public.  I  have  been 
told  by  my  staff  that  this  fall  the  Federal 
Oovemment  conducted  three  different  wage 
board  surveys  in  the  Seattle  labor  market 
area.  In  December,  as  subcommittee  chair- 
man, I  indicated  to  President  Johnson  my 
approval  of  his  program  to  improve  the  di- 
verse wage  board  pay  systems  in  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

I  think  we  can  expect  to  see  some  changes 
In  the  wage  board  pay  setting  principles  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  including  a  single 
wage  board  pay  system  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

SUIIMABT 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  state  that 
our  subcommittee  is  receiving  excellent  co- 
operation from  the  majority  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch. 
We  have  frequently  noted  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  management  to  make  changes 
when  changes  were  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  reflected  Improved  operating 
economies. 

Our  subccMnmlttee  Is  going  to  continue  to 
review  the  manpower  practices  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  expect  that  our  subcommittee 
during  1966  will  devote  considerable  effort 
in  review  of  such  manpower  areas  as: 

Effects  of  depressed  or  unrealistic  civilian 
personnel  ceilings.  Wage  board  pay  pro- 
cedures. Use  of  contractor  employees.  Re- 
placement of  military  with  civil  service  em- 
ployees. Hiring  of  retired  military  person- 
nel Into  civil  service  Jobs.  and.  requirements 
for  additional  supergrades. 

Ladle*  and  gentlemen,  may  I  aigaln  thank 
you  for  this  opportimity  of  exploring  with 
you  tonight  some  of  the  basic  manpower 
management  problems  In  this  big.  complex 
Govenunent  of  ours.  We  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  1965  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  people  like  you,  there  should  be  even 
greater  accompllatunents  in  1066. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or  wiaooitsxir 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.    Mr.  Speaker.  S   C. 
Johnson  &  Son,  Inc..  of  Racine,  through 


Its  waxes  and  other  products,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  companies  located  in  my 
congressional  district. 

Little  known  to  many,  however.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  Johnson  Co.  is  also  a  leader 
in  many  other  nelds,  primarily  through 
the  Johnson  Foundation. 

On  January  17  this  company  was 
awarded  the  1966  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education — Reader's  Digest  Foun- 
dation Distinguished  Service  Award  in 
International  Education  at  a  dinner  in 
New  York.  Acceptance  of  the  award 
was  made  by  Mr.  Howard  M.  Packard, 
the  company's  president.  Congratula- 
tions are  extended  them  for  this  honor. 
In  order  that  others  might  be  made 
aware  of  this  facet  of  humanitarian 
work  by  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc.,  the 
complete  text  of  the  citational  follows: 
CrrATiON  TO  A  Corporation  for  Distingutsheo 
Service  in  International  Education 
To  S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son,  Inc..  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  an  American  corporation  whose  sup- 
port of  international  education  through  Its 
foundation  has  far-reaching  Impact  on  world 
understanding,  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  and  the  Reader's  Digest  FVjunda- 
tlon  present  their  award  for  distinguished' 
service. 

The  company's  long  record  of  philanthropic 
Interest  In  education  dates  back  to  the  19th 
century  when  Samuel  Curtis  Johnson,  who 
founded  the  Johnson  Co.  in  1886.  actively 
supported  local  church  and  youth  groups  and 
gave  assistance  to  the  Plney  Woods  Country 
Life  School  for  Negro  children  in  Braxton. 
Miss.  His  son,  Herbert,  carried  on  the  tra- 
dition of  service,  and  his  grandson,  H.  P. 
Johnson,  current  chairman  of  the  Johnson 
Co.,  established  the  first  Johnson  Fotmda- 
tlon  in  1937. 

The  company,  which  manufactures  wax 
products  and  other  chemical  specialties,  was 
the  foundation's  principal  contributor.  For 
21  years,  it  conducted  educational  and  phil- 
anthropic programs.  In  1958.  the  Johnson 
Foundation  was  incorporated;  Wlngspread, 
the  home  of  the  Johnson  family,  was  con- 
verted to  an  educational  center;  and  the 
base  of  activities  was  broadened.  Since  then, 
the  foundation  has  taken  on  a  significant 
new  dimension,  particularly  In  its  interna- 
tional programs  which  are  designed  to  in- 
crease meaningful  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  ite  world  neighbors. 
The  Johnson  Foundation's  sUitement  of 
purpose  declares  it  to  be  "an  instrument  for 
creative  programs  which  serve  man  "  vital 
to  this  purpose  U  "the  well-being  of  man  In 
world  society  through  the  skillful  use  of  his 
productive  capacity,  his  constent  growth  In 
mind  and  spirit." 

To  achieve  its  goals,  the  Johnson  Founda- 
tion directs  lu  recources  toward  five  broad 
areas  of  program  activity:  InternaUonal 
understanding,  educational  excellence.  In- 
tellectual and  cultural  growth.  Improvement 
Of  the  human  environment,  and  schplarshlo 
support.  T  ^ 

Its  work  for  Improved  understandfcg  and 
tolerance  among  peoples  of  the  wold  has 
motivated  the  foundation  to  convenC  world 
leaders  for  numerous  conferences.  In  cJopera- 
t  on  with  other  Institutions.  The  founda- 
tion has  also  given  grants  to  a  number  of 
organizations  working  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national understanding.  To  encourage  edu- 
cational excellence,  the  foundation  has  made 
Imporunt  contrlbutlona- to  Stat*  and  na- 
tional institutions  of  higher  learning 
Granu  have  been  made  for  conferenc«' 
meetings,  symposiums,  studies,  library  ac- 
cessions and  campus  lectures.  Supplement- 
ing these  are  scholarship  programs  enabling 
foreign  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
and  advanced  scholars  to  study  in  the  United 
States,    study    grants    to    members    of    the 


teaching  profession,  and  fellowship*  for 
study  and  experience  In  the  United  States 
for  persons  of  evident  leadership  capacity  In 
other  countries. 

Intellectual  and  cultural  growth  and  the 
Improvement  of  the  human  environment  are 
also  concerns  the  foundation  through  Its 
many  programs  which  are  guided  by  Its 
vigorous  president,  Leslie  Paffrath. 

Because  funds  which  support  the  present 
work  of  this  outstanding  foundation  are 
provided  by  members  of  the  Johnson  family 
and  are  voted  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
S.  C.  Johnson  &  Son.,  Inc.,  HE  and  the 
Reader's  Digest  Foundation  believe  that  the 
corporation  signally  merits  their  award  for 
distingushed   service. 
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Where  Does  the  Contempt  Lie? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  next 
few  days  the  House  will  once  again  be 
asked  to  certify  contempt  citations  offer- 
ed by  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  against  two  men  and  a  woman 
who  refused  to  testify  In  the  open  hear- 
ings in  Chicago  last  May. 

At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  decried  the  proceedings. 
In  an  angry  editorial  the  Chicago  Dally 
News  suggested  that  the  matter  at  least 
be  transferred  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee "where  hearings  would  be  conducted 
more  fairly." 

With  the  contempt  citations  pending, 
this  issue  Is  now  one  which  concerns  the 
whole  Nation.  Today,  the  New  York 
Times  criticized  the  committee  and  the 
citations  editorially.  The  editorial  even 
went  a  step  further.  It  condemned  the 
smugness  of  a  Congress  which  would 
certify  the  actions  of  such  an  irrespon- 
sible committee: 

The  House — ^routinely,  mechanically.  Irre- 
sponsibly—has acceded  to  every  request. 

It  wrote:  . 

The  House  runs  the  danger  of  bringing 
Itself  and  its  own  procedures  into  contempt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  this  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that  all 
of  my  colleagues  will  have  a  chance  to 
read  It  and  think  about  It  before  they 
vote.    It  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Times,  Feb    8 

1066] 

Where  Does  the  Contempt  Lie? 

The  House  of  Representative*  votes  to- 
morrow on  a  resolution  to  cite  three  Chicago 
residents  for  contempt  of  Congress  for  their 
refusal  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  committee  wishes  to  cite  Dr.  Jeremiah 
R.  Stamler.  who  has  won  awards  for  his  re- 
search as  head  of  the  heart  disease  contpcrf 
program  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health, 
and  two  of  his  associates.  They  were  eub- 
penaed  to  appear  before  the  committee  last 
May  25.  as  part  of  a  serlee  of  hearings  on 
communism  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  VS 
district  court  refused  to  enjoin  enforce- 
ment  of  the  subpena,  but  an  appeal  la  now 
pending.  More  than  100  law  professors  have 
signed  a  letter  stating  their  opinion  that 
there  is  a  reasonabae  prospect  that  the  Su- 


preme Court  may  uphold  Dr.  Stamler  and  hi* 
assodatee. 

A  contempt  citation  at  thU  time  would  In 
no  way  clarify  the  important  consUtutlonal 
Issues  nc«-  would  it  provide  Information  for 
a  committee  of  the  House.  A  contempt  cita- 
tion is  a  serious  acUon.  Like  a  grand  Jury 
indictment,  it  Is  not  definlUve.  but  it  begins 
a  process  of  Judicial  action  that  can  lead  to 
fine  or  imprisonment  and,  at  the  very  least 
it  damages  one's  personal  repuUtlon.  When 
it  cites  for  contempt,  the  House  is  exercising 
one  of  its  gravest  powers  against  a  private 
citizen. 

In  the  past  15  yeare  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  asked  the  House  to 
cite  129  individuals  for  contempt  and  the 
House— routinely  .  mechanically,  irresponsi- 
bly—has acceded  to  every  request.  Yet  only 
nme  of  these  citations  resvUted  In  final  con- 
victions. 

Last  week's  action  against  seven  leaders  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  typical.  Members  of 
the  House  freely  admitted  that  they  had  had 
no  opportunity  "to  study  all  these  citations 
the  statements  of  fact,  or  the  hearings  from 
which  these  citations  have  come,"  as  one 
Representative  expressed  it.  Yet  the  Mem- 
bers shouted  down  a  sensible  proposal  to  re- 
fer the  cases  to  a  select  committee  for  review 
and  voted  instead  to  send  them  on  their  way 
to.  the  Justice  Department. 

There  is  neither  necessity  nor  sound  his- 
torical precedent  for  such  conduct  The 
House  runs  the  danger  of  bringing  itself  and 
its  own  procedures  into  contemp.  That  is  a 
far  deeper  wound  on  the  body  of  free  govern- 
ment than  any  recalcitrant  witness  could 
inflict. 


Some  Things  the  President  Did  Not  Tell 
the  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  Illinois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 
Mr.  COLLIER.     Mr.  Speaker,   David 
Lawrence  has  for  many  years  commented 
on  the  news  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 
His  remarks  are  always  worth  reading 
and  I  especially  recommend   his  com- 
ments on  President  Johnson's  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union: 
(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Jan.  20,  1966] 
Some  Things  the  President  Dm  Nor  Tell 
the  Nation 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington.— What     President     Johnson 
told  the  American  people  in  his  address  to 
Congress  last  week  was  only  part  of  the  story 
that    affects    their    pocketbooks    and    their 
futiire. 

The  omissions  on  some  very  Important 
subj»cts  can  be  enumerated  as  follows: 

First.  The  President  didn't  teU  why  he 
wants  to  open  up  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Eastern  Europe  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  Union,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Moscow  government  is  supplying  arms 
and  ammunition  to  help  kiU  American  boys 
In  Vietnam. 

Second.  The  President  didn't  mention  that 
the  current  budget,  ending  June  30  of  this 
year,  will  show  a  deficit  of  $6.4  billion  but 
said  that  the  deficit  In  the  budget  which 
begins  July  i,  1966,  and  ends  June  30,  1967, 
Is  expected  to  be  what  he  describes  as  "one 
of  the  lowest  in  many  years,"  or  "only  $1.8 
billion."  He  didn't  point  out  that  these 
figures  are,  of  course,  based  on  estimates  now 
as  to  what  taxes  will  be  collected.    Mr.  John- 
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■on.  In  January  19«5.  predicted  a  deficit  of 
$5.3  billion  In  the  budget  for  the  current 
flacal  year,  ending  June  30.  1960.  bitt  It  now 
\M  oOclal  that  the  deficit  will  be  •«  4  bUUon. 

3.  The  President  dldnt  tell  the  people 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  that  "on  a  cash 
basis"  the  Federal  budget  next  year  "will 
actually  show  a  surplus."  He  didn't  explain 
that  all  the  money  received  from  social  secu- 
rity— Including  a  substantial  Increase  In  such 
taxes  this  year — should  really  be  kept  apart 
as  a  trust  fund  to  pay  benefits  due  taxpay- 
ers when  they  retire. 

4.  The  President  dldnt  explain  how  it 
happens  that  the  after-tax  earnings  of 
corporations  for  the  past  6  years  "have  been 
up  65  percent  and  last  year  alone  they  had 
a  rise  of  30  percent."  He  didn't  mention  that 
the  total  nxmiber  of  corporations  In  the 
United  States  Increases  with  the  population 
and  that  a  numerical  accumulation  of  profits 
does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 

The  significant  fact  happens  to  be  that 
the  rate  of  return  on  money  invested  Is  not 
up  to  what  It  was  15  years  ago. 

5.  The  President  didn't  give  the  American 
people  an  explanation  of  what  the  effect  will 
be  of  his  proposal  to  make  changes  In  the 
withholding  system  "so  that  Americana  can 
more  realistically  pay  as  they  go."  What  It 
means  Is  that  a  larger  amount  will  be  with- 
held from  an  employee's  earnlngrs  and  paid 
currently  to  the  Government  so  that  the 
take-home  pay  will  be  less  for  many  In- 
dividuals. 

6.  The  President  didn't  spell  out  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  would  ask  Con- 
greas  "to  consider  measures  which,  wlthotit 
improperly  Invading  State  and  local  au- 
thority, will  enable  xis  effectively  to  deal  with 
strikes  which  threaten  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  national  Interest."  For  he  still  wants 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  unions  and  he 
continues  to  Insist  that  the  19  States  which 
do  not  have  compulsory  unionization  will 
have  to  give  up  the  right  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  an  Individual  to  get  a  Job  without 
sacrificing  his  disbelief  in  trade  unionism. 

7.  While  the  President  spoke  of  the  "In- 
sistent urge  toward  nationalist  Independ- 
ence" as  being  "the  strongest  force  of  today's 
world."  he  did  not  mention  that  the  strong- 
est force  really  Is  the  subversion  and  Infll- 
tcatlon  by  the  Communists  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Red  China  In  every  continent. 

8.  The  President  did  not  denounce  the  ag- 
gressive steps  of  both  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  throughout  the  world.  While 
he  declared  that  the  United  States  does  not 
Intend  to  abandon  Asia  to  fonqiiest.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope continues  today  without  any  significant 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  many  other  thln^  dealt  with  In 
ftlM  President's  speech  oo  which  the  Amer- 
icas paople  might  wen  become  informed. 


BaiFalo's  Faawd  Wilcox  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NSW    TOBX 
IK  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  February  S,  196e 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
age  by  the  House  yesterday  of  a  bill  to 
establish  Buffalo's  famed  Wilcox  home 
as  a  rmtional  historic  site  Is  a  great  step 
forward  toward  preservation  of  this 
priceless  historic  building. 
"It  Is  also  a  tribute  to  the  diligence, 
persistence  and  legislative  know-how  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 


York  [Mr.  DulskiI .  For  years  Congress- 
man DuLSKi  has  fought  to  preserve  this 
historic  mansion.  And  I  want  to  pay 
high  tribute  to  him  for  his  dogged  and 
unflagging  efforts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  include  excerpts  of  an 
article  I  wrote  for  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  November  3, 1963.  The  article 
recalls  the  exciting  events  of  September 
1901  which  propelled  the  Wilcox  home 
Into  a  dramatic  chapter  of  American 
history: 

It  was  In  the  early  hours  of  Friday.  Sep- 
tember 13.  1901.  that  Buffalo  Attorney  Ansley 
WUcox,  a  friend  of  Vice  President  Roosevelt, 
was  aroused  from  sleep  In  bis  home  at  641 
Delawaj-e  Avenue.  An  urgent  message  asked 
him  to  send  for  the  Vice  President. 

President  William  McKlnley.  wounded  a 
week  earlier  at  the  Pan  American  Exposition 
by  an  assassin's  bullet,  had  suddenly  become 
worse  at  the  home  of  John  O.  Mllburn.  ex- 
position president,  four  blocks  north  on 
Delaware  Avenue. 

"Then  began,"  as  Mr.  Wilcox  later  recalled 
"a  vigorous  effort  to  annlhillate  time  and 
space.  A  telephone  message  to  Albany  put 
me,  within  2  hours  in  direct  communication 
with  Mr.  Loeb,  the  Vice  President's  secretary. 

"He  Informed  me  that  the  (Tahawas)  club 
where  Colonel  Roosevelt  probably  was  at 
that  moment  was  some  hours  beyond  the  end 
of  rail  and  telegraph  lines  but  that  he  would 
try  to  reach  him  quickly  by  a  telegram  to  be 
forwarded  by  special  messenger." 

"Come  at  once!"  Mr.  Roosevelt  read  as  he 
finally  received  the  message. 

Down  the  wUderness  trail  from  the  club  a 
rickety  old  buckboard  Jolted  through  th^ 
night,  skidding  through  a  washed-out  road, 
swaying  past  boulders  and  tree  stumps,  creak- 
ing through  the  silence  of  the  forest. 

"Too  fast?"  the  driver  shoute<^  The  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  shot  back: 
"Oo  ahead.    Oo  on.    Go  onA 

In  Buffalo,  at  2:15  on  ^Kurday  morning 
September  14,  President  McKinley's  secretary. 
George  B.  Corielyou.  descended  the  broad 
staircase  In  the  Mllburn  mansion  and  an- 
nounced: "Gentlemen,  the  President  has 
passed  away." 

Ansley  WUcox  and  George  L.  Williams  met 
Colonel  Roosevelt  at  Buffalo's  Terrace  Sta- 
tion when  his  train  arrived  at  1:30  Saturday 
afternoon.  Up  Delaware  Avenue  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' carriage  raced  to  the  WUcox  house 
followed  by  a  galloping  escort  of  cavalry. 

After  a  change  of  clothes  at  the  Wilcox 
mansion.  Colonel  Roosevelt  hurried  to  the 
Mllburn  house,  where  he  made  a  call  of  sym- 
pathy and  respect  on  the  family  ot  the  de- 
ceased President.  By  3  o'clock  he  was  back 
at  the  WUcox  house.  Then  without  any 
preparation  and  almost  without  any  an- 
nouncement the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ar- 
rived to  administer  the  oath  of  ofRce. 

Present,  as  Mr.  Wilcox  recalled,  were:  Sec- 
retary of  War  Ellhu  Root,  Navy  Secretary 
John  D.  Long  Attorney  General  Knox,  Inte- 
rior Secretary  Ethan  AUen  Hitchcock,  Poet- 
master  General  Charles  B.  Smith,  and  Agri- 
culture Secretary  James  Wilson.  With  them 
were  Federal  Judge  Hazel;  Judge  Halght.  of 
the  State  court  of  appeals:  Senator  Chan- 
cey  Depew.  of  New  York;  and  a  few  friends. 

As  Mr.  Wilcox  recalled  later,  "no  one  was 
formally  invited  or  even  notified  of  the  cere- 
mony.    There  was  no  time  for  It." 

Colonel  Roosevelt  met  the  party  Informally 
In  the  library  of  the  Wilcox  home.  Secre- 
tarj  Root,  an  old  friend,  calling  him  "Mr. 
Vice  President."  requested  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Cabinet  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 

Colonel  Roosevelt,  standing  in  front  of  the 
bay  window  on  the  south  side  of  the  room, 
answered  simply  but  with  great  solemnity: 
"Mr.  Secretary,  I  wUl." 

After  his  response.  Judge  Haxel  advanced 


and  administered  the  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  laws.  It  was  taken  with 
uplifted  hand.  The  written  oath,  which 
Judge  Hazel  produced  in  typewritten  form 
on  a  sheet  of  ordinary  legal  paper,  was  then 
signed. 

President  Roosevelt  then  requested  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  to  remain  In  office. 
The  guests  departed  and  President  Roosevelt 
held  his  first  Cabinet  meeting  In  the  library 
of  the  WUcox  home. 

With  that  simple  ceremony,  the  United 
States  embarked  on  a  new  era  In  Its  his- 
tory—a  new  era  of  buoyant  optimism  and 
vitality. 

Peering  out  into  rhe  new  century,  the 
young,  energetic  Pre»ltlent  stirred  the  Nation 
with  bis  ringing  calls  for  action.  In  Chi- 
cago, be  declared:  >"I  preach  to  you  then, 
my  countrymen,  that  our  country  calls  not 
for  the  life  of  ease  but  for  the  life  of  stren- 
uous endeavor.  If  we  stand  idly  by,  II  we 
seek  merely  swollen,  slothful  ease  and  Ig- 
noble peace,  U  we  shrink  from  the  hard  con- 
tests where  men  must  win  at  hazard  of  their 
lives,  and  at  the  risk  of  aU  they  hold  dear, 
then  the  bolder  and  stronger  peoples  wUl 
pass  us  by  and  wUl  win  for  themselves  the 
domination  o€  the  world." 

Scorning  "prosperlty-at-any-prlce,  safety 
first  Instead  of  duty  first,  the  love  of  soft 
living  and  the  get-rlch-qulck  theory  of  life." 
he  advocated  character,  self-dlsclpllne,  phys- 
ical fitness,  and  courage. 

Aware  that  the  reduction  of  distances  was 
thrusting  the  United  States  and  the  outside 
world  together.  President  Roosevelt  also 
realized  that  the  United  States  had  little 
time  in  which  to  revive,  redesign,  and  re- 
organize Its  dream  and  get  its  defenses  In 
order. 

Said  President  Roosevelt:  "Our  Nation  Is 
that  one  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
which  holds  Ln  its  hands  the  fate  of  the 
coming  years.  We  enjoy  exceptional  ad- 
vantages, and  are  menaced  by  exceptional 
dangers;  and  all  signs  indicate  that  we  shall 
either  fall  greatly  or  succeed  greatly. 

"Here  Is  the  task,  and  I  have  got  to  do  It." 

That  President  Roosevelt  did  not  faU  and 
did  succeed  at  the  century's  turning  point 
helps  to  explain  the  Nation's  domestic  health 
and  world  strength  today. 


Orange  County,  Calif.,  Honors 
David  Baker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAJLirokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
made  abundantly  clear  the  Importance  of 
"a  creative  federalism  to  best  use  the 
wonderful  diversity  of  our  institutions 
and  our  people  to  solve  the  problems  and 
to  fulfill  the  dreams  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." The  essential  cooperation  between 
oCaceholders  on  the  city,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  levels  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  our  system  of  government. 

Since  being  elected  to  public  office  I 
have  worked  on  numerous  projects  that 
could  not  have  been  brought  to  success- 
ful conclusion  without  the  dedicated  and 
talented  help  of  various  Orange  County 
dty  and  county  officials.  The  working 
relationship   between   Orange   County's 
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local  leadership  and  the  county's  State 
and  Federal  representatives  has  produced 
a  working  model  that  can  easily  set  an 
example  for  the  Nation. 

Tonight  the  citizens  of  Orange  County 
are  honoring  one  of  the  men  who  really 
make  the  federal  system  work — David 
Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  serves  as  one  of  the  five 
members  of  Orange  County's  board  of 
supervisors.  In  the  fastest  growing 
county  in  the  Nation,  Mr.  Baker,  working 
in  concert  with  all  levels  of  government, 
has  been  Instrumental  In  meeting  the 
mjrrlad  of  complicated  problems  faced  by 
the  area.  Orange  County's  success  in  ef- 
fectively meeting  the  challenge  of  Its 
phenomenal  grovrth  rate  Is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent due  to  the  creative  and  energetic 
talents  of  David  Baker  employing  crea- 
tive federalism. 

Mr.  Baker  moved  to  Orange  Coimty  In 
1950  and  soon  was  proving  his  skill  In  a 
position  with  the  county's  department  of 
buUding  safety.  Ever  Interested  in  aU 
aspects  of  community  and  civic  life  Mr 
Baker  has  been  active  In  the  YMCA  and 
the  various  Scouts'  organizations,  as  weU 
as  being  a  charter  member  of  the  Orange 
County  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Building  Design. 

Elected  to  the  Orange  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  In  1962.  David  Baker  quickly 
assumed  a  role  of  prominence.  He  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  boards  com- 
mittees on  probation,  building  services 
parks,  fish  and  game,  forestry-fire  con- 
trol, and  the  Coastal  Projects  Water 
Committee,  among  others.  He  also 
serves  on  the  Inter-County  Committee  on 
Roads,  and  the  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

His  farslghted  vision  In  the  area  of 
-regional  development  has  been  recog- 
nized by  his  southern  California  col- 
leagues, for  he  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Association  of 
Supervisors'  Committee  on  City-County 
Relations,  and  as  the  Interim  vice  presi- 
dent, secretary-treasurer  of  the  aU-lm- 
portant  Joint  City-County  Committee 
for  Southern  California  Associated  Gov- 
ernments F\>rmation. 

Mr.  Baker  has  also  been  prominent  In 
the  County  Supervisors  Association  of 
Callfomla,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Counties,  as  well  as  recently  serving  as 
a  panelist  on  Gov.  Edmund  G  Brown's 
conference  on  beauty. 

Mr.  Baker's  tireless  effort  wi  behalf  of 
the  more  than  1  million  Orange  County 
residents  Is  evidenced  by  his  recent  trip 
to  Washington  to  meet  with  me.  Secre- 
tary Udall  and  numerous  other  Govem- 
tnent  officials  In  order  to  obtain  addi- 
tional recreational  facUiUes  for  the  ex- 
panding population  of  Orange  County. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privUeged  to  join 
with  my  feUow  Orange  Countlans  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  David  Baker.  He  Is  an 
outstanding  example  of  talented,  and 
vigorous  young  America.  His  service  to 
Orange  County  has  been  guided  by  the 
principle  that  President  Johnson  so 
eloquently  articulated  when  he  said: 

It  Is  the  genius  of  our  Constitution  that 
under  its  shelter  of  enduring  InstltuOons  and 
rooted  principles  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
rich  fertility  of  American  prtltlcal  Invention. 
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Monday,  February  7,  1966 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
as  a  veteran  of  two  wars— the  Spanish- 
American  War  and  World  War  I— I  al- 
ways have  felt  a  warm  closeness  to  the 
cause  of  the  veterans. 

Today  I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  H.R.  12410  and  In 
commendation  of  its  author,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Otm  E 
Teague,  the  great  and  dedicated  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
This  good  measure  will  provide  educa- 
tional and  other  readjustment  benefits 
to  the  men  and  women  of  our  armed 
services  after  the  Korean  war.  Included 
in  Its  coverage  are  those  who  now  are 
engaged  In  the  bloody  conflict  with  com- 
munism in  Vietnam,  I  know  of  no 
measure  that  possibly  could  be  received 
by  the  entire  membership  of  this  House 
with  a  greater  depth  of  approving  senti- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  at  this  ses- 
aon  of  the  89th  Congress  legislation  will 
be  enacted  giving  to  all  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  a  pension  comparable  to 
that  which  Congress  in  its  wisdom  and 
patriotic  generosity  some  years  ago  voted 
to  the  veterans  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  cruel  fact  Is  that  many  thousands 
of  the  veterans  of  Worid  War  I  are  un- 
able to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living  on 
pensions,  many  as  low  as  $78  a  month 
Many  without  any  pensions  at  all  are  in 
miserable  need.    These  are  the  men  and 
women  who  In  their  youth  offered  their 
all  In  the  cause  of  the  country  of  their 
affection.       it     is     revolting     to     any 
sense  of  decency  and  contrary  to  any 
conception  of  common   gratitude  that 
they  should  continue  to  go  unaided  and 
unattended  by  the  Republic  they  served. 
I  earnestly  call  upon   the   fine   and 
vWle  organization  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  to  drive  with  all  Its  strength 
for  the  enactment  of  Its  bill  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  to  that  drive 
I  pledge  my  full  support. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  bUl  of 
rights  for  Worid  War  I  veterans  and 
they  had  a  hard  time  getting  back  on 
their  feet  after  discharge  in  1919  and 
1920.  In  giving  my  enthusiastic  sup- 
port to  legislation  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans of  Worid  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war,  and  in  supporting  this  bUl  with  all 
my  heart.  I  am  not  unmindful  that 
there  Is  still  much  to  be  done  for  the 
remaining  veterans  of  Worid  War  I  that 
in  s«ne  measure  could  make  amends 
for  the  neglect  of  the  past.  I  urge  the 
great  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
give  Its  immediate  and  Intensive  atten- 
tion to  this  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  not  Inappro- 
priate at  this  time  to  Include  In  my  re- 
marks on  Hit.  12410  my  speech  on  June 
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26,  1958,  when  the  House  In  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  had  under  consideration  the  bUl  to 
Incorporate  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  O'Haka  Of  niinoU.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  last  Spanish  War  veteran  In  this  body 
I  feel  that  my  comrades  In  a  conflict  of  six 
decades  ago  would  wish  me  to  speak  I  am 
giving  full  and  enthusiastic  support  to  this 
bill.  I  commend  the  great  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee for  reporting  out  a  measure  calculated 
at  long  last  to  bring  the  veterans  of  World 
War  I  Into  their  own  organization  with  the 
dignity,  prestige,  and  authority  of  a  charter 
granted  by  the  Congreee  of  the  United 
States. 

nilnols  Is  proud  that  she  Is  the  birth  State 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  which 
set  the  pattern  of  veterans  of  one  war  being 
banded  in  an  organization  to  serve  God, 
country,  and  the  veteran  cause  as  long  as 
any  of  the  veterans  of  that  war  remained 
alive,  and  then  to  go  the  way  of  all  things 
human.  In  supporting  this  WU  i  am  re- 
sponding to  the  spirit  of  Illinois  and  the 
sentiment  of  her  people. 

For  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War  It  was  the  Union  veterans  banded  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  that  carried 
in  every  northern  State  and  in  every  north- 
em  city  and  village  the  banner  of  veteran 
solidarity  and  of  the  patriotism  that  has  Its 
highest  expression  in  the  veterans  who  have 
fought  together  in  their  youth  for  the  coun- 
try of  their  love. 

Then,  while  many  in  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  RepubUc  were  still  alive  and  active  came 
the  war  with  Spain  and  after  that  conflict 
ttie  forming  and  the  chartering  of  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  As  the  years 
passed  and  death  thinned  the  ranks  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  service  of 
taking  over  fell  to  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans, 

There  had  been  a  Unk  between  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  United  Span- 
ish War  Veterans  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
many  who  had  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
States,  both  on  the  northern  and  on  the 
Kjuthem  side,  fought  again  In  the  war  with 
Si»ln.  They  were  a  little  older  In  years 
but  stUl  young  in  patrioUsm.  There  were 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic who  also  were  members  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans.  Each  veteran  orga- 
nization had  its  own  work  to  do 

When  W(Srld  War  I  came  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  to  a  large  extent,  had  been 
replaced  by  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans.  The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
even  though  its  ranks  had  been  dlclmated 
by  the  passage  of  years,  continued  stUl  to 
function,  but  It  choree  were  passed  on  to 
the  younger  man  who  had  fought  in  the  war 
with  Spain. 

The  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc  now  is 
gone.  It  will  be  remembered  with  affec- 
tion in  all  the  years  ahead  and  its  history 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  the  generations 
to  OMne.  Soon  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  will  have  gone  Its  way,  Its  camps 
closed,  Its  books  and  records  turned  over  to 
history  and  its  last  member  resting  in  the 
grave  of  an  American  soldier,  sailor  or 
marine. 

I  am  deeply  moved  to  contemplate  that 
Uie  place  of  the  veterans'  orgamzatlons  that 
have  united  those  who  served  the  Union  In 
the  Civil  War  and  those  who  served  in  the 
war  with  Spain  U  to  be  taken  over  by  a 
veteran  organlzaUon  charteml  by  the  Con- 
gress o*  the  United  States,  and  member- 
ships in  which  is  confined  exclusively  to 
those  who  served  In  World  War  I  and  were 
honorably  discharged  at  the  completion  of 
their  service. 
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There  will  come  a  day,  and  It  Is  not  too 
long  away  oonsidertng  that  tbe  avera^  age 
today  o<  those  tilglble  ta  over  65.  when  the 
Teterans  of  World  War  I  erf  the  United  States 
wlU  follow  the  way  oC  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  and  ol  the  United  SpaiUab 
War  Veterans.  Then  wlU  come.  I  predict, 
the  (ormatlon  and  chartering  of  the  veterana 
ol  World  War  n  and  at  a  little  later  date 
the  organization  and  chartering  of  the  vet- 
erans of  the  Korean  war. 

ThU.  Ur.  Chairman,  follows  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  and  It  conforms  with  tbe 
rule  that  penons  of  cocnmon  experience 
and  coaimon  interest  are  more  efBclent  In 
thMr  undertakings  when  they  act  In  unison. 

There  were  many  veterans  of  the  war  with 
Spain  who  serred  in  World  War  I.  and  their 
Interest  In  the  United  Spanish  War  Veterans 
did  not  diminish  when  alao  they  became 
members  of  veterans  organizations  that 
were   open   to   quallAed   veterans   of   later 


The  chartering  of  the  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  of  the  United  States  will  not  In  any 
way  dampen  the  Interest  or  diminish  the 
loyalty  of  the  veterans  of  Its  membership 
to  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  In  which  great  organizations 
they  also  may  hold  wnnibwshlp.  I  know 
that  has  been  true  in  my  case.  I  have  been 
•  member  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
enuM  since  the  very  earliest  days,  and  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  during  all  the  years  of  lU  exist- 
ence, and  there  has  never  been  a  moment 
when  my  loyalty  to  one  organization  made 
demands  upon  my  loyalty  to  the  other  orga- 
nization. I  was  among  the  founders  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  ot  nilnola.  and 
my  loyalty  to  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  was 
only  strengthened  by  my  loyalty  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  My  membership  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  of  the  United  Syitee 
further  strengthens  om  In  my  loyalty  to 
these  older  organisations  and  In  that  dew 
tlon  to  country  that  every  man  and  woman 
who  has  ever  served  In  time  of  war  finds  Is 
part  and  parcel  of  his  being. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  when  this 
bill  comes  up  for  passage  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  In  order  that  all  Members  may  be  put 
on  record.  I  anticipate  that  every  Member 
who  Is  on  the  floor  wUl  vote  for  this  bill. 
When  they  have  done  that,  there  Is  one 
further  thing  that  they  can  do  to  make  this 
a  memorable  day  and  prove  fidelity  to  the 
veteran  cause  and  friendship  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  L  all  of  them  now  well  on  the 
march  to  the  sunset.  On  the  Clerk's  desk  is 
a  discharge  petition  to  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  bUl  granting  to  veterans  of 
World  War  I  a  pension  similar  to  the  Spanish 
War  pension.  That  petition  has  been  on 
the  Clerk's  desk  for  many  days,  and  there 
are  not  too  many  algnaturea.  The  reason  I 
would  say  Is  that  the  Members  of  the  House, 
engrossed  In  many  legislative  duties,  have 
had  good  Intentions  but  forgetful  minds. 
I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  reminder 
will  play  some  small  part  In  causing  an  Im- 
mediate rush  to  sign  the  petition. 

The  veterans  ot  World  War  I  are  no  longer 
young.  They  now  constitute  the  army  of 
veterans  that  Is  passing  on.  Just  as  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  passed  on  and  as  soon 
the  United  ^>anlsh  War  Veterans  will  pass 
on.  Many  of  them  are  in  need,  and  with 
each  yev  as  the  disabilities  of  age  multiply 
their  need  will  intensify.  We  should  not 
wish  It  said  of  our  country  that  any  of  Its 
servitors  In  time  of  military  peril  was  left 
unaHlfrt  lA  bis  age  and  In  his  dlstreassa. 


Wlij  the  United  SUtet-U^S.SJt.  Contular 
Treaty  Shoald  Be  Rejected 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky.  who  is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  has  written  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  proposed  con- 
sular treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  portion  of  the  article,  in  which 
Dr.  Dobriansky  discusses  three  reasons 
for  rejecting  the  treaty: 

It.    A     OIPUJMATIC     ArrOtMATION     OF     MOSCOW'S 
IMfin    EMPIKX 

The  second  reason  for  rejecting  the  treaty 
Is  that  it  constitutes  a  diplomatic  afflrma- 
tion,  a  stamp  of  approval  and  acceptance  of 
Moscow's  Inner  empire.  I'm  aware  of  the 
fact  that  most  Americans  cling  to  the  myth 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  Russia,  that  tbe 
US  S.R.  Ls  a  country  like  ours.  Indeed,  that 
this  Inner  empire  of  many  nations  Is  a  na- 
tion like  ours.  One  supwrficlal  account  of 
last  August's  episode  misleads  readers  In  this 
fashion:  "If  raUfied,  It  would  be  the  first  bi- 
lateral treaty  between  the  two  nations."  ' 

We  can  allow  for  such  Ignorance  In  an 
ordinary  newspaper  article,  but  for  our  lead- 
ers of  state  to  believe  that  the  U.S  S.R.  Is  a 
nation  Is  plainly  unpardonable.  If  we 
should  ever  lose  the  cold  war.  It  would  be 
basically  because  of  this  fundamental  gap 
in  our  understanding  of  t(ie  U.S.S  R.  as  an 
empire-state,  a  prisonhouse  of  many  cap- 
tive nations,  the  Inner  and  basic  sphere  of 
the  present  Soviet  Russian  Empire.  Despite 
other  objectives  and  purposes,  both  Napoleon 
and  Hitler  lost  hot  wars  In  this  area  of  east- 
ern Europe  because  of  substantially  the  same 
gap  In  understanding. 

This  fallacious  notion  of  the  U.S.S.R  as  a 
country  and  other  basic  myths  are  reflected 
in  the  convention,  which  of  course  cannot 
but  satisfy  the  propaganda  and  psychopolitl- 
cal  efforts  of  Moscow  to  the  utmost.  The 
treaty  is  founded  on  tbe  mythical  concep- 
tion that  the  U3.Sil.  is  a  nation-state  com- 
parable In  character  to  ours.  American  con- 
sulates In  any  of  the  non-Ruaslan  nations  In 
the  U.S.S.R.  woiild  tangibly  reinforce  this 
myth,  needlessly  abet  Russian  policies  aimed 
at  unifying  this  primary  Imperlum.  and  thus 
nullify  any  leverage  for  peace  we  may  have 
In  at  least  recognizing  the  freedom  goals  of 
the  captive  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
U  S  S  R. 

In  the  past  45  years  the  United  States  has 
committed  nnuiy  shortsighted  errors  bolster- 
ing and  strengthening  this  Inner  empire  of 
Soviet  Russia.  RatlflcaUon  of  this  treaty 
would  add  another  chapter  to  this  sordid 
record.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Fci-BaicHT.  the 
writer  emphasized  this  point  when  he  stated, 
"a  blind  ratlflcatlon  of  the  convention  would 
form  another  ch^ter  In  our  loog.  Inept  deal- 
ings with  the  Russians  and  expose  us  to  ths 
charge  ot  being  a  nattoa  ot  hypocrites  when 
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the  President  and  others  proclaim  our  "de- 
votion to  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  people  for 
national  Independence  and  human  liberty. 
This  treaty  Is  a  confirmation  of  Russia's  Im- 
perlo-colonlalism  within  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
further  evidence  uf  our  diplonuktic  ineptitude 
in  the  cold  war,  not  to  say  our  grave  lack  of 
understanding  of  America's  prime  enemy."' 
In  terms  of  power  and  ambition,  we  delude 
ourselves  If  we  think  Peiplng  rather  than 
Moscow  is  the  prime  enemy. 

Before  taking  action  on  the  treaty  It' would 
profit  each  Senator  to  read  a  recent  offlcU-il 
study  prepared  for  one  of  the  Senate's  own 
committees  on  the  empire  within  the  U.S.S  R. 
"Western  scholars  ^  Soviet  affairs."  it  ob- 
serves, "agree  on  the  Imperial-colonial  char- 
acter of  the  U.S.S.R."  '  Commendable  as  It 
Is.  even  this  study  doesn't  cover  all  aspects  of 
Soviet  Russian  Imperio-colonlallsm  In  the 
U.S.S-R..  For  succinct,  deep  insights  into  this 
inner  empire  each  Senator  would  do  well  to 
read  Adial  Stevenson's  remarkable  memoran- 
dum on  the  subject  In  the  United  Nations.' 
After  reading  these  he  would  have  to  &s^ 
himself.  "Could  I.  as  a  Senator,  representing 
people  In  a  democracy  and  Republic  dedicated 
to  principles  of  national  Independence  and 
self-determination,  vote  for  a  treaty  which 
explicitly  and  implicitly  misrepresents  a  state 
and.  in  effect,  places  a  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
tyrannical  empire?"  Each  In  his  own  con- 
science would  have  to  answer  this  question 

This  reason  for  not  ratifying  the  treaty 
Is  basic  to  all  others.  It  hinges  on  the  moet 
fundamental  Issue  of  the  contemporary 
struggle — Soviet  Russian  Imperlo-oolonlallsm 
versus  freedom  and  national  Independence. 
It  oSera  us  another  opportunity  to  fill  in  tlie 
gap  of  American  understanding  of  the 
U.SS.R.  The  first  was  Congress'  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resolution  (Public  Law  86-90)  In 
1959.  which  for  the  first  time  recognized  the 
freedom  aspirations  of  all  the  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.SJI.  Ratlflcatlon 
of  the  treaty  would  contradict  the  very  es- 
sence and  spirit  of  that  resolution.  Also. 
Secretary  Rusk  and  others  argue  that  Uie 
treaty  would  Improve  communications  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Aside  from  the 
rudimentary  fact  that  It  Is  hardly  within  the 
purview  of  consuleu-  activity  to  communicate 
or  negotiate  between  countries,  what  im- 
provement In  communications  could  be 
achieved  between  the  United  States  and  the 
many  nations  in  the  ua.S.R.  under  a  treaty 
which  slights  and  Ignores  the  presence  of  all 
but  one  of  these  nations?  To  our  own  detri- 
ment, the  very  opposite  would  be  achieved. 

nr.    LEGAL    INVALIDITTES    OF    THB    TSXATY 

A  third  substantial  reason  for  rejecting  the 
treaty  Is  Its  numerous  legal  Invalidities.  If 
some  of  our  lawmakers  in  the  Senate  still 
find  the  second  reason  difficult  to  grasp  at 
this  point,  surely  the  legal  contradictions  and 
Invalidities  of  the  pact  would  fall  more 
readily  within  their  Immediate  attention. 
In  a  court  of  law  any  patent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  parties  to  a  contract  or  blatant  con- 
tradictions to  fact  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  the  case  out  of  cotu-t.  The  consular 
treaty  Is  pitted  exactly  In  this  situation. 

Throughout  the  text  of  the  treaty  one 
reads  about  "a  national  of  the  sending 
state."  •  This  makes  sense  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  a  citizen  of  a  naUon  generally 
called  about  the  world  "an  American."  Who 
Is  the  national  of  the  Soviet  Union?  A  Rus- 
sian. Lithuanian,  Ukrainian.  Georgian,  and 
so  forth?  If  language  and  words  have  any 
meaning,  a  "national"  Is  an  Individual  mem- 
ber of  a  given  nation.  On  the  impregnable 
basis  of  all  evidence  provided  by  Moscow 
Itself,  ths  Soviet  Union  Is  no  nation  but 
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rather  a  so-called  union  of  many  nations 
Legally,  there  Is  no  such  animal  as  a  "Soviet 
national"  other  than  a  fictional  Image  in  the 
minds  of  some  who  wallow  in  the  myths  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  being  a  nation  or  anyone  In 
the  US.SJI.— worse  sOU  "Russia"— being  a 
^"Soviet."  which  Is  a  council  of  workers  and 
peasants. 

Clearly,  if  some  can  extricate  themselves 
from  the  unreasoned,  semantic  mess  Indi- 
cated here,  they  would  begin  to  see  that  the 
convention  contradicts  the  very  essence  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  Constitution,  which  though 
largely  semanUc  is  nonetheless  a  nominal 
compromise  with  the  non-Russian  nations 
In  the  \JS3S..  By  this  kind  of  mlsrepre- 
sentatlve  language  the  pact  violates  also  the 
authenticity  of  every  official  map  of  the 
U.S.S.R,  and  contradicts  reams  of  official 
Moscow  pronouncements  on  the  miUU-na- 
tlonal  oompoeltion  of  the  VSS.H.  In  their 
desire  to  reap  the  psychopoliUcal  advantages 
of  the  treaty  the  Muscovite  rulers  would 
prostitute  anything  and.  as  In  everything 
else,  accuse  the  other  party  ai  the  perver- 
sions. By  allowing  this  to  take  place  we  ex- 
hibit our  own  psychopolitlcal  immatvirlty. 

Further  examples  of  legal  invalidity  are. 
In  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  provisions 
for  "the  national  flag  of  the  sending  state" 
and  "the  national  coat-of-arms  of  the  send- 
ing state."  •  Of  course,  In  objective  circum- 
stance there  is  no  such  flag  or  coat-of-arms 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  Each  republic  has  its  own 
flag  and  emblem.  The  flag  and  coat-of-arms 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  shown  at  any  Moscow-estab- 
lished consulate  In  the  United  States  would 
be  another  perversion  of  fact  permitted  by 
the  legal  invalidity  of  the  treaty. 

Speaking  of  legalities,  no  one  has  raised 
the  question  of  accumulated  legacies  left  by 
Russian  emigres  and  others  In  behalf  of 
known  or  unknown  parties  In  the  U.S.S.R. 
How  many  millions  of  dollars  is  colonialist 
Moscow  seeking  to  acquire  under  article  10 
of  the  treaty?  The  Russians  are  employing 
every  trick,  including  "the  economic  Inde- 
pendence of  the  satellites."  to  build  up  their 
stock  of  foreign  currencies;  the  treaty  is 
another  means.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
see  what  the  Department  of  State  can  fur- 
nish on  these  accumulated  legacies.  Mr. 
Rusk  and  others  vaguely  argue  that  the  pact 
would  abet  "mutual  understanding."  With 
whom?  The  Imperlo-colonlalists  in  Moscow? 
What  of  the  various  nations  and  peoples  in 
the  U.S.S.R.?  How  would  all  these  allowed 
perversions  and  open  risks  mould  our  bonds 
of  mutual  understanding  with  them?  In  the 
long  run,  they  will  prevail,  not  the  ruling 
Russian  totalltarians. 


it  would  normalize  relations.     What  are  they 
seeking    to    normalize?     The    Inner    Soviet 
Russian    Empire,    Soviet    Russian    Imperlo- 
colonlallsm,  or   Moscow's  RusslflcaUon  pol- 
icies?   The  treaty  would  abnormally  relate 
us  to  these  ugly  phenomena  In  the  seeming 
position  of  even  accepting  them  as  normal 
Aside  from  the  essential  factor  of  compara- 
tive   advantage   In    the    cold    war,    what   a 
political  posture  we  are  asked  to  assume  by 
ratifying    this    treaty.     The    nation    of    the 
American  Revolution  and  all  the  perennial 
principles  this  Implies  is  itfged  In  the  name 
of  normalization  to  place  stamps  of  diplo- 
matic  approval   on    the  worst   institutional 
hallmarks  of  its  basic  enemy.     Also,  what  Is 
most  curious  is  that  those  who  talk  loudly 
today   about   the   liquidation   of   the   Com- 
munist   mqnollth,    growing   nationalism    in 
eastern  Europe,  a  world  of  diversity,  and  good 
Communists  and  bad  ones  are  normally  those 
who,    for    whatever    reasons,    stop    at    the 
borders    of    the    U.S.S.R.,    the    determining 
Inner   empire  Itself,   with   these   supposedlv 
new  notions.  ' 
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and  of  what  directions  the  world's  seas  and 
currents  are  flowing  at  any  given  point  la 
time.  Astronauts  may  even  be  able  to  mot, 
flsh-feedlng  grounds  with  special  cameras 
and  other  optical  devices,  and  direct  fishlna 
fleets  to  them.  ^ 


'  Murrey  Marder,  "U.S.-Soviet  Treaty  "  the 
Washington  Post.  Aug.  30,  1965. 

'  Communication,  Aug.  4.  1966. 

» "The  Soviet  Empire,"  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1965,  p.  166. 

*US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
memorandum  to  U.N.  delegations,  the  United 
Nations,  Nov.  25,  1961. 

•E.g.  Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
UrUon,  pp.  8.  9, 10,  etc. 

•Ibid.  p.  11. 

'Ibid.  p.  8. 

♦»,' ^  o  o^*"^'^^'  P«>Ples.  and  Countries  in 
the  U.S.S.R.,"  study  of  population  and  Immi- 
gration problems.  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  1964 
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IV.   AN   AMERICAN    ASSIST  TO    BDSSmCATION 

The  fourth  objection  to  the  treaty  Is  that 
Its  provUlons  engender  an  American  assist 
to  Russlficatlon  within  and  outside  the 
U£S.R.  The  provision  in  the  pact  for  the 
use  of  the  Russian  language  to  process  the 
fictitious  Soviet  national  U  In  every  sense  an 
Inadvertent  assist  to  the  well-known  Russlfi- 
catlon policies  of  Moscow.'  In  effect  here 
too  we  would  be  buttressing  Moscow's'  colo- 
nialist policy  of  enforcing  the  use  of  the  cap- 
tor's language  among  the  non-Russian  na- 
tions In  the  U.S.S.R. 

Here,  too,  before  he  casts  his  vote  on  the 
treaty  it  would  do  well  for  each  Senator  to 
scan  another  recent  congressional  study  on 
cultural  Russlficatlon  and  llnguaclde  In  the 
USSJl*  Do  we  want  to  be  placed  In  the 
position  of  confirming  and  abetting  this 
vicious  genocldal  tendency  further?  It  is  bad 
enough  that  functional  necessity  compels  us 
to  accede  to  It  on  the  ambassadorial  level 
though  this  could  be  rectified,  too,  by  a 
diplomatic   alternative   of  a  more   realistic 

With  a  premium  on  verbal  generality  lb 
Rusk  and  others  argue  for  the  treaty  because 

Footnote*  at  end  of  speech. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  National  Observer  of  January  ll' 
1966  asks  the  question  "After  the  Moon,' 
What?  and  goes  on  to  describe  the  op- 
tions that  are  available  In  our  current 
space  program  and  Its  extension  Into  the 
appUcations  of  the  Apollo  system  to  proj- 
ects which  will  give  a  tangible  return  for 
our  Investment  In  the  manned  space 
flight  program.  This  article  clearly  sum- 
marizes the  potential  problems  and  the 
prospects  In  our  manned  space  flight  ef- 
fort as  this  country  strives  to  make  fuU 
use  of  Uie  vast  capability  tiiat  we  have 
developed  since  1&58.  The  article  by 
Peter  T.  Chew,  foUows:  ' 

ArrcR    THE    Moon.    What?— Spacemen    Ant 

To  Make  Space  Work  Pay 

(By  Peter  T.  Chew) 

Washington,  DC— By  means  of  James 
Bondlan  ra<ilo  transmitters  Inserted  In  the 
hides  of  whales,  earth -orfel ting  astronauts 
may  one  day  track  them  and  determine  thrtr 
global  migration  patterns. 

With  radar,  astronauts  may  be  able  to  lo- 
cate and  track  icebergs,  even  through  heavy 
cloud  cover  and  fog. 

And  it  U  a  certainty  that  manned  space- 
craft WUl  increase  tremendously  man's 
knowledge  of  the  sea  In  general— the  "sea 
state,"  (H-  the  height  and  lengths  of  waves 


A  FEW  or  THE  POSSIBrtJTIES 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  ways  that 
manned  spacecraft  may  support  oceanog- 
raphy alone,  according  to  studies  made  for 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA)  by  the  aerospace  Industry. 
Other  studies  envision  astronauts  producing 
worldwide  agricultural,  mineral,  and  fresh 
water  surveys.  StUl  other  studies  fwesee 
manned  communications  satellites  providing 
worldwide  television  coverage  and  serving  as 
relay  points  for  deep-space  oMnmunlcatlons. 
The  aerospace  industry  hopes  that  such 
posslbUltles  win  answer  the  question:  After 
the  manned  lunar  landing,  what? 

Many  space  agency  officials  believe  the 
United  States  must  begin  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion this  year.  Otherwise,  the  enormous  In- 
vestment In  manpower,  launch  vehicles, 
spacecraft,  and  ground  faculties  will  "erode," 
as  Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  the  Agency's 
Deputy  Administrator,  likes  to  put  It. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  vrtilch  begins  July  1, 
the  Agency  would  like  to  make  a  downpay- 
ment  on  Saturn  I-B  laun<*  vehicles  and  3- 
man  Apollo  spacecraft  for  a  30-fllght  program 
that  woiUd  begin  In  the  summer  of  1968  and 
run  through  the  summer  of  1972.  Tbe  Apollo 
applications  program,  as  It  Is  called,  would 
thus  bracket  the  manned  lunar  landing  it- 
self, which  is  now  expected  to  take  place  in 
the  1969-70  period. 

Because  the  cost  curve  of  the  moon- 
landlng  program  wUl  start  down  as  the 
huge  Saturn  rocket  vehicles  and  custom- 
built  Apollo  space  craft  come  on  line,  NASA 
believes  It  can  conduct  the  applications  pro- 
gram without  exceeding  the  $S  blUlon-plus 
that  now  appears  to  be  the  Agency's  share 
of  the  annual  national  budget.  Mr.  Seamans 
hopes  to  divert  a  few  of  the  12  Saturn  l-B's 
and  21  Apollo  spacecraft  from  the  lunar- 
landing  program  to  the  applications  program 
If  it  appears  they  will  not  be  needed  for  the 
lunar  expedition. 

The  Apollo  applications  program  would  in- 
clude manned  earth-orbital  missions  of  45 
90,  and  136  days,  employing  modified  Apollo 
spacecraft  and  Saturn  1-B  rocket  vehicles 
With  the  larger  7JS  mllllon-poimd-thrust 
Saturn  6's.-3-man  lunar-orbltlng  missions  of 
38  days'  duration  will  be  possible,  as  wUl 
lunar  surface  explorations  of  up  to  2  weeks. 

The  Vietnam  war  having  oast  a  pell  of 
imcertainty  over  the  Agency's  budget  re- 
quest—NASA has  asked  for  $5.58  bilUon 
which  the  Budget  Bureau  has  reportedly 
pared  to  $5.1  biUlon— officials  are  not  eager  to 
detail  their  Apollo  applications  plans  (Nor 
do  you  hear  much  blue-sky  talk  in  NASA 
headquarters  these  days  about  manned 
Venuslan  "fly-bys,"  or  $60  bUllon  manned 
expeditions  to  Mars.)  When  they  do  talk 
they  like  to  emphasize  economy,  and  the 
practical  results  to  be  gained  from  earth- 
orbital  missions. 

"MOfimr  WHAT  WE  HAVE" 

"We  plan  to  modify  what  we  have  and 
make  do."  says  Mr.  Seamans.  the  Agency's 
No.  2  man  and  overall  program  manager. 

For  example,  the  ApoUo  spacecraft  can  be 
modified  to  carry  between  3.000  and  5  000 
pounds  of  eclenttflc  and  engineering  experi- 
ments when  flying  manned  earth-orbital 
missions.  This  will  be  poeslble  because  ths 
spacecraft  wUl  not  have  to  carry  on  such 
missions  the  heavy  suppUes  required  for  ths 
liuiar  flight. 

Similarly,  the  Lunar  BStcurslon  ModiUe  or 
"LEM,"  which  U  part  of  the  three-unit  Apollo 
spacecraft,  wUl  also  be  able  to  tote  stsable 
experiment  payloads  vrtien  flying  In  earth 
OTblt.  The  LEM  Is  that  part  o«  the  spaoe- 
■Craft  that  Is  scheduled  to  disengage  from  the 
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Ixmar-ortlUng  unit  and  c&rry  two  of  th« 
tbr«6  Mtrooauta  down  to  tbe  lunar  surfaoa. 
tbeoi  bta«t  off  and  return  tliem  to  th«  sp*ce- 
cnS%  agfOn.  In  aartb  orbit,  the  LXM  wlU 
not  reqoli*  lU  beavy  lunar-landing  legi  and 
rocket  array. 

One  parUeularly  Intereetlng  mlulon  under 
oooatdenitloa  involve*  •  manned  eorth- 
orbltlng  actrOQomlcal  obeerratory.  On  thl« 
n,tp.i>>n  aatroQAUU  will  fly  their  Apoillo 
spacecraft  Into  a  synchronoua  orbit  over  the 
equator  at  a  distance  of  ao.OOO-odd  nUles. 
In  aucb  an  orbit,  the  spacecraft  appears  to 
trover  awt  tbe  same  spot  on  earth  because 
Its  orbital  speed  is  relative  to  that  of  earth. 

A  RLBOOnC   TSW 

The  LBM  unit  of  tbe  spacecraft  would  t>e 
equipped  wttb  a  telescope,  star  trackers,  tele- 
Tlslan.  and  radio  aatronocny  antennas. 
Onoe  In  orbit,  an  astrooaut  would  adjust  tbe 
Instnunents.  and  peer  ttarougb  tbe  teleecope. 
RVs  view  from  this  speeding  platform,  far 
removed  from  tbe  atmo«pbertc  distortions 
that  have  bedeviled  earthbound  astronomers 
for  eenturtes.  wUl  surely  be  fantasUc 

The  astronaut  could  remain  aboard  tbe 
LKM  or,  more  Ukeiy,  leave  tbe  LEU  and  re- 
tiiru  to  tbe  command  unit  of  the  ApoUo 
■paoecraft.  which  would  then  disengage  rrom 
the  LKIC.  aUowlng  it  to  fly  on  alone  In  orbtt. 
Later,  astronauts  could  fly  back  to  tb«  orblt- 
Ing  LKU.  rendeevous.  dock,  and  go  aboard 
again  to  check  the  instruments  and  make 
any  neceasary  adjustments  or  repairs. 

In  order  to  ooDdoet  long-duraUon  exper- 
ImenU  in  ewth  orbtt.  aay  HASA  engineers. 
iTi>.»iMM<  spacecraft  wUI  spell  one  anotbsr. 
On*  satellite  crew  might  fly.  for  exampL*.  a 
conununlcatlons  or  navlgmtlon  satelltte  for 
4ft  day*,  then  a  fresh  crev  in  a  stmllarty 
equipped  «p)acecraft  would  rocket  up  and 
take  over  the  duty  for  tbe  next  4S  days.  And 
so  on. 

During  the  application*  program.,  astro- 
nauu  will  undoubtedly  engage  In  consider- 
able "extravehicular  activity."  leaving  their 
spacecraft  on  tether  line*  to  Inspect  and  re- 
ptOr  tbe  spacecraft,  and  to  perfect  astronaut 
reeeue  techniques. 

sxanciNO  SATKLLrrcst 
Perhaps  tb*  astronaut*  will  rendeevous 
with.  Inspect,  and  repair  faulty  unman nwl 
satelUte*  that  are  already  whlmlng  around 
the  earth.  Thought  has  bean  givan  to  flt- 
Ung  tb*  UOl  with  a  long  grappUng  hook 
with  which  to  recover  unmanned  satellite*. 
There  are.  ot  course,  a  multitude  of  Rus- 
slsn  unmanned  satelUtea  sipping  through 
space  over  our  heads.  Certainly  many  of 
the**  satellites  are  of  great  Interest  to  us. 
especially  from  a  military  standpoint.  Just  as 
sonae  of  our  unmanned  satellite*  are  of  In- 
tere*t  to  the  VSSA. 

This  brings  up  tb*  question  of  tb*  VS. 
Air  roroe-s  secret  Manned  Orbital  Laboratory 
or  "MOL'  program,  which  In  many  ways 
would  a{>pear  to  be  a  ooetly  dupUcatloa  ot 
tb*  propoaed  ApbUo  appUcaUons  program — 
or  Tlo*  vena,  depending  upon  one's  view- 
point. 

Tbe  Air  Force  plans  to  use  the  Titan  in 
rocket  vehicle  to  Uunch  tb*  MOL.  which  wUl 
consist  of  a  modlfled  Gemini  spacecraft  at- 
tached to  a  larg*  cylindrical  laboratory. 
rvrms  ass  slashko 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  recently  gave 
the  Air  Force  the  nod  to  proceed  with  the 
program,  which  he  baa  never  been  enthu- 
siastic about.  But  MOL  contractors  now  say 
that  the  Air  Force's  budget  request  for  MOL 
baa  bean  deeply  slashed  In  the  upper,  civilian 
ro*ch<*  of  the  Pentagon,  partly  because  of 
the  splraling  costo  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Tb* 
schedule  calls  for  the  flrst  MOL  flight  In  1968. 
whan  the  first  ApoUo  applications  flight*  ar* 
expected  to  begin. 

Sine*  lU  sputnlk-tnspUed  Mrtb  In  1068. 
tba  space  agency  has  enjoyed  a  charmed  life 
witb  Ita  budgets  one*  they  have  reached 
Oapltol  HIU.    The  sam*  appears  to  be  true 


thU  year.  Vietnam  notwithstanding.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this. 

To  begin  with.  Congressmen  say  that  most 
of  their  consUtuents  believe  this  country 
should  have  a  vigorous  space  program.  Sec- 
ondly, the  space  program  Is.  like  tbe  defense 
program,  a  political  honey  Jar. 

From  the  moment  that  Administrator 
James  E.  Webb  assumed  direction  of  NASA 
under  the  lata  President  Kennedy  be  baa 
distributed  "hi*  agency  facllttiea  and  con- 
tracu  with  finesse.  In  tbls  manner,  he  has 
built  a  broad  base  of  congresslonHl  support. 

At  the  same  tlnte.  Mr.  Webb's  Agency  baa 
distributed  millions  of  doUors  In  research 
grants  to  universities,  thus  gaining  another 
broad  bcue  of  support.  The  intense  criti- 
cism of  NASA  by  non-NASA  scientists  has 
all  \f\A  died  out. 


rrw    WATCHDOGS 

In  the  view  al  some  objective  observers  of 
the  space  program,  this  situation  has  Its 
unhealthy  aspects-  They  say  thera  ar* 
alarmingly  few  congressional  watchdogs  giv- 
ing the  space  program  a  sharp  going  over. 

A  noUble  exception  Is  Representative 
Joacni  K.  Kabth.  a  Minnesota  Democrat  on 
the  Hotis*  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, who  has  led  hardhitting  Investiga- 
tions of  NASA's  Ranger.  Centaur,  and  Sur- 
veyor programs.  His  recent  Investigation  of 
the  Surveyor  lunar  soft- landing  program,  for 
example,  revetded  that  the  program  has 
fallen  214  years  behind  schedule.  whUe  lU 
original  coat  eatlmate  of  (AO  million  has 
rocketed  to  (SSO  million,  and  is  certain  to 
go  higher.  His  conclxislon :  "Mismanagement 
was  the  prime  culprit." 

Mr.  Karth  prefers  to  let  his  Investigations 
•peak  for  themselves  and  refuses  to  criticize 
his  fellow  Congressmen.  But  another  Con- 
gressman, a  Republican,  says: 

"The  manned  space-flight  program  doesn't 
get  the  scrutiny  that  Mr.  Kabtr  gives  the 
unmanned  program.  The  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee, especially,  acta  Uke  tbe  Agency's  pro- 
tector rather  than  Its  overseer.  But  then  I'm 
not  a  space  booster.  As  I  see  It.  NASA  has 
created  a  gigantic  monster,  and  now  It's 
scxirrylng  around  Ilka  mad  trying  to  Justify 
its  continued  feeding." 

This  NASA-created  "monster,"  as  the 
rather  extreme  congressional  critic  prefer*  to 
call  It.  Includes  some  400,000  people  In  tbe 
20.000  companlea  Involved  in  tbe  vast  lunar- 
landing  project. 

CONTKACTOBS'    rBOBlXMS 

Tba  major  ApoUo  contractors  such  as 
North  American  Aviation.  Chrysler.  Boeing, 
Douglas,  and  Orumman.  have  Invested  un- 
told mil  lions  of  their  own  dollars  In  taUor- 
made  facilities  to  support  the  lunar  program. 
For  the  past  2  years  they  have  been  growi^ 
understandably  edgy,  waiting  for  NASA  ah4 
Congress  to  commit  tbemselvea  to  post^ 
ApoUo  planning. 

"The  Apollo  Applications  program  should 
soothe  their  nerves."  says  one  NASA  man. 

For  now,  tbe  Agency  plans  a  busy  year  of 
space  flights.  There  will  be  Ave  more  two- 
man  Gemini  flights  between  now  and  the 
first  of  next  year  whan  tba  Saturn  IB- 
ApoUo  program  wlU  begin  with  lunar-traln- 
Ing  fllghU  in  earth  orbit.  All  the  Gemini 
flight*  win  Involve  rendezvous  and  docking 
with  unmanned  Agena  rocket  vehicles,  plus 
extra-vehicular  activity. 

The  unmanned  program  Includes  29  flights. 
most  notably  the  flrst  Surveyor.  Lunar 
Orblter,  and  Orbiting  Astronomical  Obaerva- 
tory  launches. 

And  It  now  appears  that  NASA  Is  not  going 
to  wait  much  longer  to  get  cracking  on 
oceanographlo  research.  Lata  last  week 
NASA  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Oceanographlo 
ofllca  agreed  to  collaborate  aiMl  define  ooean- 
ograpbic  experiments  for  Apollo  Applications 
flights.  "The  photographs  of  the  sea  taken 
during  tba  last  few  Gemini  flights  really 
opened  peoplea'  ayes;  they're  fantastic."  says 
one  naval  oflloer. 


BottoB  CoDefe  Susu  Bow!  Jabilee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEHXi  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  6,  1966,  the  Boston 
College  Varsity  Club  celebrated  the  25th 
anniversary  of  their  victory  over  Ten- 
nessee in  the  New  Orleans  Sugar  Bowl  of 
1941.  The  guest  speaker  at  the  jubilee 
dinner  was  Msgr.  George  V.  Kerr,  who 
was  a  member  of  thaX  championship 
squad.  Monsignor  Kerr  has  an  outstand- 
ing record  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston, 
and  recently  he  was  chosen  by  Sports  Il- 
lustrated as  one  of  the  All -American 
selections  who  has  succeeded  in  his 
chosen  field. 

The  monslgnor's  talk  that  evening  was 
most  Inspiring  and  I  would  like  to  quote 
him  herewith: 

In  tba  name  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  team,  and 
In  the  name  of  Boston  College.  I'm  very 
prlvUeged  to  accept  this  goalpost  symboliz- 
ing a  high  honor. 

And  yet  any  one  of  the  members  behind 
me  are  equal  to  the  same.  Of  many  accom- 
plishments I  have  made  none  would  be  true 
without  Boston  CoUega  and  lU  continual 
Inspiration. 

So  really  in  the  name  of  my  teammate*, 
and  In  Boston  College.  I  thank  Mark  Mulvoy 
and  Sports  Illustrated  for  this  partlclpaUon 
.  In  football  and  In  life. 

I  don't  know  how  Joa  Zabllskl  feels  to- 

.  night.    But  as  for  myself.  If  I  had  the  chance 

to  meet  Ed  MoUnakl  and  Augle  Llo  before 

the  game,  I'm  almost  positive  that  I'd  never 

show  up. 

These  two  young  men — Ed  MoUnskl  and 
Augia  Llo— are  two  of  tba  greatest  guards 
ever  produced  In  America.  And  It's  a  great 
privilege  for  Joe  Zabllskl  and  myself  for  hav- 
ing the  honor  to  play  against  them  as  weU  as 
the  great  teammate  of  MoUnskl,  Bob  Suf- 
frldge  of  Tennessee. 

As  the  spokesman  for  the  Stigar  Bowl 
team,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  stole  phUoso- 
pher  of  Rome.  Eplctetus.  who  oooa  said 
something  that  bears  true  tonight,  whether 
you  talk  of  a  team,  statesman,  or  a  Ufe: 

"Nothing  great  In  this  life  Is  produced 
suddenly,  any  more  than  a  bunch  of  grapes 
or  a  flg.  If  you  ask  for  a  fig.  my  answer  to 
you.  There  must  be  time.  First,  let  It  blos- 
som:  then  bear  fruit:   then  ripen.'" 

Under  the  ever -deft  hand  of  a  Ted  DaUey. 
this  Sugar  Bowl  team  began  to  blossom  In 
Its  freshman  year. 

And  under  the  patient  Insistence  of  a 
great  and  venerable  coach  on  fundamentals. 
GaU  DoWe.  this  team  began  to  bear  fnUt  In 
varsity  competition. 

And  then  under  the  tree  at  Boston  Col- 
lege that  stood  sentinel  for  so  many  years 
over  old  Alumni  Field,  the  Sugar  Bowl  team 
began  to  ripen  and  It  met  for  the  flrst  time 
a  new  and  a  young  coach  by  the  nanve  of 
Prank  Leahy. 

And  It  didn't  take  this  team  long  to  know 
that  tbls  young  man  was  a  great  teacher. 

And  It  wasn't  long  before  the  lesson 
learned  was  to  be  hard  but  not  heartless,  to 
be  tough  but  not  toughs,  and  to  be  relentless 
but  not  rutbleaa. 

It  was  e**entlal  at  all  times  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, and  perhaps  the  mo«t  characteris- 
tic quality  of  this  new  mentor  was  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  disciplinarian. 

So  wer*  bis  assistant  coaches — men  of 
dedication,  men  who  worked  harder  at  time* 
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than  the  players  themselves:  Ed  McKeever 
and  Joe  McArdle  and  Johnny  Druza  and  Tted 
Galligan  and  Tom  Powers. 

And  they  aU  knew  to  a  man  that  you  can- 
not train  a  team,  and  you  cannot  train  an 
army,  you  cannot  train  yourself — without 
discipline,  without  deprivation. 

But  no  championship  team  Is  ever  bom 
but  was  made  with  sweat  and  sacrifice,  per- 
severance at  the  practice  field. 

And  so  tonight,  Coach  Leahy,  we  at  the 
Sugar  Bowl  were  better  men  because  of  you. 
And  we  are  happy  to  express  to  you  per- 
sonally the  thanks  of  the  Sugar  Bowl  team 
for  the  opportunity  to  play  under  your  di- 
rection, your  genius,  and  your  Inspiration. 
Nothing  great  Is  ever  created  suddenly. 
Many  helping  bands  are  needed  to  seed, 
to  water,  to  prune — and  we  bad  the  helping 
hands. 

We  had  a  great  press — ^men  who  were  not 
Just  reporters  but  evangelists;  men  who  were 
not  sportswrlters  but  friends,  even  to  this 
day. 

We  had  a  great  publicity  director  who 
brought  the  attention  of  this  team  to  the 
Nation,  Bill  SuUlvan. 

And  we  had  the  skill  and  the  dedication 
of  men  Uke  Frank  Jones  as  trainer  and  Larry 
Kenney,  our  equipment  manager.  And  Dr. 
Ben  Oodvln  Is  here  tonight,  our  team  phy- 
sician. 

We  had  the  unmatched  spirit  of  the  very 
special  organization  known  as  the  Chowder 
Club,  members  of  the  same  team  who  never 
or  rarely  played.  Their  enthusiasm,  their 
loyalty,  was  heroic. 

And  lastly,  we  had  the  helping  hand  of 
the  Jesuit  Fathers,  of  Fr.  Frank  Sullivan. 
Fr.  Pat  Collins,  Fr.  Maurice  Dullea,  Fr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  and  aU  the  wonderful  teachers  at 
Boston  College  and  their  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  team — and  to  the  players,  personally. 
They  have  enriched  our  lives  even  to  this 
moment,  because  by  their  lips  and  by  their 
deeds  they  carved  an  Invisible  niche  above 
the  portals  of  Boston  College. 

A  man  may  glitter  athletically  on  the  grid- 
iron, and  he  may  twinkle  IntellectuaUy  In 
the  classroom. 

But  unless  his  conscience  sinks  deep  into 
the  subsoU  of  religious  faith  and  shoots  Its 
antennas  up  beyond  the  stars  and  space, 
that  man  wlU  miss  alike  the  music  of  divine 
Inspiration  and  the  thunder  of  divine  com- 
mand. 

And  so  tonight  the  Sugar  Bowl  team  ex- 
presses from  all  the  helping  hands  of  the 
past  and  the  present  their  gratitude,  and 
especially  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Boston  College  Varsity  CTub,  to  the  pub- 
lisher, the  sports  editor,  and  the  sporte- 
wrlters  of  the  Boston  Globe,  for  making  this 
glittering  JubUee  dinner  possible. 

I  assure  you.  aU  you  gentlemen  tonight, 
that  it  wUl  remain  a  most  deUghtful  me- 
mento for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
Thank  you. 


edition  carried  a  fine  story  on  the  work 
the  local  St.  Petersburg,  Fla..,  Women's 
Job  Corps  CCTiter  is  doing.  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read 
It;  and  I  include  It  herewith : 

THB    On-THK-JOB    TkAIMIMC   COKPS 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  working.  It  is  proving  to 
be  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  shrill  cries  M 
the  opposition.  It  is  giving  hope  to  those 
with  no  hope.  It  is  helping  to  make 
dreams  come  true. 

One  of  Florida's  great  newspapers,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  in  its  February  4 


(By  Valerie  Croeewell) 
Job  Corps  vocational  training  for  girls  at 
the  St.  Petersburg  Center  meets  Florida  adult 
educaOon  standards,  says  Ralph  G.  Williams, 
vocational  supervisor.  Classee,  excluding 
cosmetology,  are  taught  by  personnel  from 
the  Job  Corps  and  Tomllnson  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center.  Each  Job  classification  is  out- 
lined, explaining  the  necessary  courses,  ex- 
pectations and  estimated  time  to  complete 
training  In  class  and  on  the  Job. 

Here's  what  the  girls  may  choose  from: 
Cosmetology:  A  1.200-hour  course  leading 
to  State  certlflcaUon.  A  girl  from  a  State 
requiring  more  hours  wlU  receive  additional 
training.  Classes  are  taught  at  Sun  State 
Academy  of  Cosmetology. 

Health    occupations:    Before    choosing    a 
specific  field,  enroUees  complete  a  210-hour 
health  occupations  orlentotlon  course  taught 
by  registered  nurses.    This  leads  to  training 
in  one  of  the  following:  day-oare  center  as- 
sistant, nurse's  aid,  Ucensed  pracUcal  nurse, 
physical  therapy  attendant,  medical  labora- 
tory techmcal  assUtant,  occupational  therapy 
attendant,  veterinarian's  assistant,  nurse  as- 
sistant,   dental   assUUnt,   X-ray   technician 
assistant     or     electrocardiograph     operator 
Length  of  training  depends  on  the  course 
Vocational  recreaUon:  A  12-month  course 
giving  enroUees  general  knowledge  of  admin- 
istration, aquatics,  arts  and  crafts,  physical 
education  and  leisure  and  cultural  time  edu- 
caUon.     The  girls  are  assigned   to  the  Job 
Corps  Center's  recreation  program.    They  re- 
ceive addiUonal  training  at  several  city  ele- 
mentary schools. 

Business  education:  Includes  training  for 
steno-secretory.  clerk-typist  I  and  II  and  key 
punch  operator.  Specialization  and  ability 
determine  the  length  of  the  course. 

Sale*  and  marketing:  Classes  In  store 
arithmetic,  display,  salesmanship,  employer- 
employe  relations  and  stockkeeping.  Four 
months  on-the-job  training  Is  required 

Job  Corps  trainees  also  may  enroll  at 
TomUnson  or  Dixie  Hollins  High  School  for 
courses  not  offered  by  the  center. 

Catherine  has  started  dreaming  again  She 
can  afford  to  because  today  she  has  a  fu- 
ture—more than  she  could  say  a  year  ago 

As  1  of  271  girls  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  226  Fourth  AvMiue 
North,  she  Is  enrolled  in  a  vocational  pro- 
gram which  begins  In  tbe  classroom  and  Is 
developed  on  the  Job. 

Catherine's  new  future  differs  sllghUy  from 
the  one  she  would  have  chosen.  Back  in 
•North  CaroUna  she  spent  16  years  dreaming 
of  becoming  a  nurse.  Her  father  put  an 
end  to  that  when  he  left  home.  Though  she 
loved  school— was  an  "A"  student.  In  fact- 
she  felt  obligated  to  help  support  the  other 
chUdren.  She  quit  school  to  work  In  a  laun- 
dry for  85  cents  an  hour. 

Months  later  she  beard  of  tbe  Job  Corps 
She  applied  after  learning  the  Government 
would  send  »50  a  month  home,  $25  ordUiarlly 
placed  In  the  trainee's  savings  account 
matched  by  another  $25.  That's  when  the 
new  dream  started.  Catherine  decided  to 
seek  training  as  a  dental  assistant.  Come 
graduation  this  summer  or  faU  she  will  b« 
qualified.  She  la  praised  highly  at  the  cen- 
ter. Her  dentlst-employCT  has  only  the  best 
to  say.  "Tejl  her  something  once  and  she 
takes  It   from   there  •  •  •  an  outstanding 

Not  all  the  trainees  have  suoh  bright  pros- 
pects. Some  may  lack  the  potential  or  tbe 
wlUlngness  to  learn.  Each,  however  has  tbe 
opportunity.  "We  offer  all  levels  of  train- 
ing," says  Ralph  G.  WllUama,  vocational 
supervisor.  "We  train  the  girl  according  to 
ber  abUlty."  "ms  « 
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When  a  girl  flrst  comes  to  the  vob  Corps, 
she  works  with  counselors  In  selecting  a 
career.  She  may  choose  from  five  major 
areas:  cosmetology,  health  occupations,  bus- 
iness, vocation  recreation,  or  sales  and  mar- 
keting. During  her  first  months  she  studies 
her  chosen  field  half  a  day.  6  days  a  week. 
The  rest  of  her  time  Is  taken  up  with  basic 
education,  home  and  famUy  life,  and  phys- 
ical education.  Once  she  completes  these 
courses  she  devotes  herself  to  the  prospec- 
tive career,  either  half  day  in  class  and  half 
on  the  Job,  or  full  time  on  the  Job. 

No  girl  U  required  to  stick  to  a  partlctilar 
field  If  she  Is  not  suited  to  it.  Early  in  her 
training  she  may  be  retested  and  counseled 
to  help  find  the  right  career. 

WUllams.  former  diversified  cooperative 
training  coordinator  at  Northeast  High 
School,  and  his  staff,  developed  the  program 
from  scratch.  It  began  May  11,  1965,  a 
month  after  the  center  opened.  All  courses 
have  outlines  meeting  standards  of  credit  for 
adult  education.  On-the-job  training  began 
in  June.  Today  147  trainees  work  at  no  sal- 
ary In  the  community. 

The  no-salary  requirement  presented  the 
oiUy  problem  WUUams  fovmd  in  placing  hU 
glrU.  "Most  people  expect  to  pay  whoever 
works  for  them,"  he  says,  "it's  Just  plain 
good  American  spirit."  A  few  buslnesse* 
turned   him  down   becatue   of  this. 

On  the  whole,  on-the-job  training  has  re- 
ceived conunimity  backing.  "A  total  public- 
spirited  endeavor,"  Williams  calU  It.  "If* 
costly  to  train  a  person,  especlaUy  when  tba 
training  is  terminal." 

WlUlams  insists  the  girls  are  not  replacing 
regular  personnel.  Nor  wlU  many  remain 
In  St.  Petersburg.  "People  have  thought  we 
WlU  turn  these  girls  loose  on  our  economy  " 
he  says.  "ThU  Un't  true."  Three  months 
before  a  girt  will  be  graduated,  the  Job  Corps 
malls  a  list  of  her  qualifications  and  lu 
recommendations  to  the  city  where  she  wlU 
live.  This  does  not  mean  she  wUl  have  a  Job 
waiting  for  her.  "though  we  have  had  calls 
for  some  of  the  girls,"  WUllams  says. 

The  vocational  supervisor  has  found  great 
satisfaction  In  the  program.  "There  are 
such  differences  In  ability  and  aptitude,"  he 
says.  "We  have  developed  different  sched- 
ules and  special  techniques  emphasizing  the 
special  attention  needed  In  reaching  a  voca- 
tional goal.  That's  too  difficult  a  Job  to 
attempt  in  public  school?" 


Oil  and  Nahiral  Ga«  in  West  Vtrgiaia 
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Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  Brenda  Faulkner,  writing 
for  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald-Ad- 
vertiser, has  written  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  the  oil  and  gas  developments  in 
our  section  of  West  Virginia. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
this  article  from  the  February  6  issue  of 
the  Herald-Advertiser,  entitled  "Bubblin" 
Crude": 

BtrSBLIN'  CBtroK 

(By  Brenda  Faulkner) 

There  may  not  be  gold  In  "them  thar  hills  - 
but  there  certainly  U  wealth  In  many  other 
formsThe  coal  Industry,  long  considered 
West  Virginia's  wealthiest  natural  resource 
Is  finding  lu  glory  light  shared  by  two 
others — natural  gas  and  olR 

OU  and  gas  both  have  been  extracted  from 
beneath  West  Virginia  soU  for  many  years. 
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but  within  the  put  4  to  5  years,  the  industry 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  tx>und£ — some  esti- 
mate a  growth  of  600  percent.  People  In  the 
know  In  the  business  attribute  this  rapid 
growth  to  Improved  methods  and  a  good  In- 
vestment with  Uttle  risk  provided  by  the  1d- 
dustry.  Drilling  equipment  has  been  suffi- 
ciently Unproved  to  facilitate  testing  deeper 
rocks  than  before  and  methods,  such  as  sand 
fracturing,  have  opened  what  once  would 
have  been  considered  dry  holes  to  wells 
pumping  40  barrels  a  day. 

"West  Virginia  U  one  of  the  SUtes  In 
which  production  of  oil  and  gas  was  de- 
veloped quite  early,  during  the  Civil  War  dec- 
ade and,  to  some  extent,  even  previously. 
The  period  of  rapid  development  extended 
from  1890  to  about  1920.  during  which  our 
maximum  rates  of  production  of  both  oil  and 
gas  were  attained."  according  to  an  article 
in  the  September  20.  1965  issue  of  Oil  and 
Oas  Journal  by  Paul  H.  Price,  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Geological  Survey  and  State 
geologist,  an^  O.  L.  Haught. 

The  western  part  of  the  State,  was,  for 
msmy  yearr,,  the  Nation's  chief  source  of 
natural  6>>s.  petroleum,  and  natural  gas 
liquids.  It  Is  now  surpassed  by  the  areas 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  is  still 
leader  among  the  Eastern  States. 

Five  hundred  ninety-eight  thousand  pro- 
ducing oil  and  natural  gas  wells  In  the 
United  States  produced  38  billion  barrels 
of  oU  In  1963.  contributing  greatly  to  the  6  6 
billion  barrels  produced  the  world  over.  The 
petroleum  industry,  our  principal  source  of 
energy.  Is  the  third  largest  in  the  country. 
Approximately  42.000  companies  of  all  sizes 
are  now  engaged  in  the  search  for  oil  and 
the  production,  refining,  transportation  and 
marketing  of  It.  Thirty-two  States  have 
either  oil  or  gas  wells  or  both.  Moat  wells 
produce  both  gas  and  oil,  some  only  oil  and 
MMXM  only  gas.  The  US.  crude  oil  output 
baa  soared  from  64  million  barrels  in  1900 
to  the  present  booming  Industry. 

Millions  of  dollars  In  oil  and  gas  were  lost 
before  the  value  of  the  natural  products 
became  known.  Prior  to  18S0  Indians  and 
settlers  skimmed  crude  petroleum  off  the 
siu-face  of  oil  springs  which  seeped  from  the 
earth  and  used  it  as  medicine  and  ointment. 
This  product  was  known  as  fossil  oil.  rock 
oU.  and  Seneca  oil. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  with  its  tre- 
mendous need  for  machine  lubrication,  etc.. 
and  the  need  by  the  late  1700'b  for  better  and 
cheaper  sources  of  lighting  for  homes  and 
factories  contributed  to  the  birth  and  rapid 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry. 

The  first  well  In  the  country  was  drilled 
In  181S  near  Charleston  using  the  only  prim- 
itive methods  then  known  to  the  industrial 
pioneers. 

In  1857  Edwin  L  Drake  of  New  Haven. 
Conn.,  with  the  Seneca  Oil  Co.  (Pennsyl- 
vania Rock  Oil  Co  ) .  drilled  the  first  well  to 
^taln  oil.  devised  methods  and  machinery 
to  do  so  rapidly  and  Introduced  the  use  of 
Iron  pipe  to  prevent  the  dreaded  and  fatal 
cave-lna.  His  well  was  near  TltusvlUe.  Pa., 
northwest  of  West  Virginia's  own  oil  fields. 

Then  In  1860  the  first  nearly  modem  oU 
well  was  drilled  In  West  Virginia  at  Burning 
Springs  In  Wirt  County,  which  lies  In  what 
la  now  known  as  the  Big  Injun  sand,  which 
extends  over  Richie,  Calhoun.  Roane.  Clay. 
Braxton.  Lewis,  Doddridge.  Harrison,  and 
Ollmer  Counties  as  well.  Drilling  has  been 
greatly  Intensified  with  excellent  success  In 
this  central  region  of  the  State. 

In  Upshur,  Barbour,  and  Lewis  Counties. 
the  Benson  sands,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
Riley  sand,  which  have  been  of  only  marginal 
value  prior  to  development  of  the  new  tech- 
niques of  well  completion,  are  now  develop- 
ing Into  extensive  fields,  according  to  the 
Prloe-Haught  report. 

There  are  now  some  60.000  people  engaged 
In  the  mining  Industries  In  West  Virginia, 
where    the   most   valuable  natiiral   resource 


is  her  minerals.  Co«U  ranks  first  place,  with 
natural  gas  and  natural  gas  liquids  taking 
second  and  third  place.  Stone,  Mind,  and 
gravel  are  ranked  next,  only  slightly  ahead 
of  petroleum. 

West  Virginia's  natural  gas  is  oirtled  to 
Pittsburgh  and  other  eastern  cities  by  great 
pipeline  systems  from  wells  drilled  8  inches 
plus  In  diameter  and  from  250  to  9,000  feet 
deep. 

Flaming  wells  of  natural  gas  were  once  left 
unchecked  at  oil  fields,  resulting  in  the  loss 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  products  For  a 
long  time,  natural  gas  was  regarded  as  a 
curiosity  and  a  nuisance.  In  Iran  and  India 
it  issued  from  crevices  in  rocks  and  people 
kept  it  burning  as  a  tribute  to  the  fire-god. 

The  United  States  has  the  world's  greatest 
wealth  of  natural  gas.  "Burning  springs" 
were  known  as  early  as  1775.  By  1821  natu- 
ral gas  was  being  put  to  use  in  Predonla, 
N.T.,  as  the  source  of  lighting.  TltusviUe. 
Pa.  was  collecting  and  piping  natural  gas 
on  a  commercial  scale  by  1872. 

The  substance  known  as  natural  gas  Is  a 
mixture  of  combustible  e^ses  and  vapors, 
chiefly  methane.  In  some  places  it  is  found 
alone,  in  others  it  must  be  extracted  from 
oil  and  still  in  others  it  is  found  In  the 
same  place  as  but  not  mixed  with  oil. 
Porous  rock,  coarse-grained  sandstone  or 
limestone  with  a  heavy  shale  cover,  is  the 
natural  habitat  of  this  gas.  In  most  gas 
fields  the  beds  are  arched  up  and  gas  accu- 
mulates in  arches,  often  al>ove  the  oil. 

The  oil-gas  industry  is  perpetuated  not 
only  by  the  great  commercial  operations  but 
also,  by  independent  operators.  These  op- 
erators are  considered  by  the  industry  to  be 
people  with  other  major  occupations  who  use 
this  as  a  sideline  or  combined  occupation- 
avocation.  It  is  sort  of  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivity for  two  Huntington  men.  Ernest  Tweel, 
owner  of  Nick's  News  Sc  Card  Shop,  and  Dr. 
L    E.  Parnsworth,  retired  optometrist. 

Tweel  first  tried  his  hand  at  the  business 
In  Wolf  County,  Ky.  with  Uttle  success  and 
much  disappointment.  But  undaunted,  with 
the  "oil  in  his  blood,"  he  Joined  forces  with 
Dr.  Famsworth  who  had  been  partially  at- 
tached to  the  business  for  many  years.  They 
decided  to  procure  leases  for  gas  and  oil 
fields  In  areas  of  West  Virginia.  Dr.  Farns- 
worth  located  their  first  lease  in  Ritchie 
County  where  they  formed  the  Richland  Gas 
Co.  which  has  produced  three  wells — two  gas, 
one  oil  and  gas,  and  two  dry  holes. 

Their  operations  also  Include  Kyger  Creek 
Oil  Co.  near  Cheshire,  Ohio,  Clayton  Oil  Co. 
in  Clay  County  (11  wells),  and  Burnt  Star 
Gas  Co.  m  Ritchie  County  (1  well).  Dr. 
Farnsworth  is  the  operator  for  these  individ- 
ually owned  companies.  Stockholders  sell 
their  goods  through  him  to  the  purchasing 
organizations. 

The  Kyecer  Creek  Oil  Co.  Is  serviced  by  Ford 
Brothers  of  Ironton.  Ohio,  who  haul  the  crude 
from  the  three  leases  there  to  Ashland  Oil  & 
Refining  Co.  which  pays  approximately  $2.97 
for  a  barrel  of  crude  (a  barrel  equals  42 
gallons).  The  Fulton  lease  at  Kyger  Creek 
was  obtained  by  Dr.  Famsworth  some  10  years 
ago  and  has  one  well  which  Is  still  producing. 
The  Tweel-Pamsworth  latest  Joint  efforts 
have  centered  at  Kyger  Creek  resulting  In 
other  leases  Including  the  Merritt  well  I. 
Reese  well  I,  and  Reese  well  n. 

The  concern  also  has  7  storage  tanks 
which  hold  100  barrels  each  and  fill  up  every 
5  days.  Bach  full  tank  brings  in  nearly  (300. 
Wells  are  now  set  up  with  electrical  timing 
devices  which  regulate  the  pumping  auto- 
matically, relieving  the  problem  of  having  an 
attendant  constantly  supervise.  Most  of  the 
pumps  work  at  off  and  on  again  shifts  of  4 
hours  e<M:h.  The  lax  of  4  hours  gives  the  hole 
time  to  fill  up. 

Durl  Fluharty  is  the  fleldman  in  charge  of 
the  Ritchie  County  holdings.  It  is  his  Job 
to  look  after  the  wells,  checking  the  lines, 
pumps,  and  timers  and  to  "blow  the  drips," 


that  Is  to  relieve  the  valves  on  the  top  of  the 
gas  lines  of  collected  moisture.  In  cold 
weather  ice  forms  at  the  drips. 

Carnegie  Steel  Is  the  market  for  the  Rich- 
land Oas  Co.,  as  the  Elk  Refining  Co.  near 
Clendenln  has  the  contract  for  the  Clayton 
Co.  Carl  B.  Young  of  Beaimiont  tends  all 
the  wells  In  Clay  County.  Products  are 
hauled  to  Elk  from  Clayton  by  tank  cars 
which  hold  42  barrels  each.  The  Hope  Nat- 
ural Gas  tc  Columbia  Gas  System  also  hold 
contracts  with  the  Tweel-Farnsworth  opera- 
tions. 

Since  1958  these  Huntington  men  have 
drilled  17  successful  wells  and  had  only 
3  dry  ones.  Their  ratio  of  success  far  sur- 
passes the  average  of  75  percent  paying 
wells  out  of  every  100  drilled.  These  wells 
are  drilled  at  an  approximate  cost  of  (22,000 
to  (25,000  each,  including  the  drilling  and 
completion.  They  are  considered  to  be  2 
year  payouts,  with  the  profits  gained  in  the 
first  2  years  of  operations  taking  care  of  the 
initial  debt. 

After  the  drilling  costs  are  written  off, 
every  drop  of  oil  or  gas  which  spouts  forth 
is  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  owners.  The 
average  life  of  an  oil  and  gas  well  is  16  to 
25  years  with  the  average  life  of  a  plain  gas 
well  30  to  40  years.  The  value  of  a  barrel 
of  oil  today  is  approximately  (3.85  compared 
to  60  cents  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930'8. 

Shallow  wells,  those  from  1.600  to  2,000 
feet  are  the  type  drilled  by  the  Huntington 
operators  In  the  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
sands.  Plans  are  being  made  for  future 
drilling   of  deeper  and  better-paying   wells. 

Developmental  wells  are  those  drilled 
in  existing  production  areas,  while  explora- 
tories  are  those  drilled  to  find  a  new  pool, 
extend  an  existing  pool  or  to  find  an  entirely- 
new  field.  The  latter  are  usually  called  wild- 
cat wells.  There  are  some  45.000  exploratory 
wells  drilled  each  year  in  the  United  States 
By  now  the  U.S.  petroleum  pipeline  network 
consists  of  over  200,000  miles  of  pipes  to 
transport  crude  oil  and  refined'  products. 
Almost  all  the  oil  gain  In  1964,  for  instance, 
has  been  attributed  to  wildcatting.  Through 
October  10.  1964,  there  had  been  687  success- 
ful wells  drilled  that  year  of  which  693  were 
wildcat  ventures  and  94  developmental. 

The  rugged  landscape  of  Kentucky,  where 
Emle  Tweel  started  his  first  wildcatting  with 
no  avail,  now  boasts  a  bigger  oil  crop  than 
the  country  corn.  There  has  been  a  progres- 
sion of  strikes  in  the  Sulphur  Uck,  Ky.,  area 
in  the  past  few  months  In  a  geological  forma- 
tion that  had  not  been  tapped  In  the  past. 
Farmers  are  being  paid  (25  to  (50  an  acre 
for  leases  near  the  land  where  the  big  strikes 
have  occurred.  The  oil  has  been  selling  for 
(2.48  a  barrel  with  an  eighth  of  it  going  to 
the  landowners. 

Situations  like  these  are  living  testimonies 
of  the  average  man's  chance  of  benefit  from 
the  bubbling  crude.  The  wealth  has  been 
placed  there  and  lies  In  wait — for  the  earth 
above  It  to  be  moved  and  the  initiative  of 
men  to  harness  its  power  to  benefit  them- 
selves and  the  whole  world. 

Even  with  all  the  financial  advantages,  Mr. 
Tweel  can  testify  that  there  are  days  when 
an  oilman  Is  better  off  to  stay  out  of  the 
fields.  One  Saturday  last  summer,  he  and 
his  partner  planned  to  spend  the  day  at  their 
Kyger  Creek  concern,  building  ladders  for 
the  new  storage  tanks.  Almost  at  their 
destination,  he  remembered  that  he  had  left 
the  nails  in  Huntington. 

"Never  fear,"  the  good  doctor  said,  "I  have 
just  the  size  we  need  in  my  tool  box  In  the 
back  at  the  car." 

They  t>egan  working,  with  Tweel  doing  the 
groundwork.  The  sun  came  blazing  down 
and  perspiration  hindered  his  nearly  futile 
attempts  to  dig  the  nails  out  of  the  box. 
(He  adds  that  one  needs  to  be  familiar  with 
the  state  ctf  affairs  are  In  that  particular  tool- 
box to  fully  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the 
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job.)  Laying  his  glasses  aside,  to  help  the 
situation,  he  finished  out  bis  work  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction. 

As  they  began  to  gather  tlielr  parapher- 
nalia together  to  return  home,  Mr.  Tweel 
bent  over  to  pick  up  his  glasses  and  found 
them  crushed  by  a  poorly  placed  shoe  heel. 

Fortunately.  Dr.  Famsworth  was  driving. 
The  tired,  tried  and  hungry  two  (Tweel  with 
also  a  no-glasses  headache)  stopped  In  Gal- 
lipolis  for  supper.  As  usual,  when  he  went 
Into  the  washroom  to  wash  his  hands,  he  took 
great  care  to  prevent  water  from  ruining  his 
watch,  so  he  laid  it  atop  the  towel  dispenser. 

When  they  finished  their  meal,  Tweel 
started  to  check  the  time  but  found  a  bare 
wrist.  By  the  time  he  got  back  to  the  wash- 
room the  watch  was  gone. 

Weary  and  disgusted,  but  not  undaunted, 
the  two  came  on  to  Huntington  where  Dr. 
Parnsworth  let  his  partner  out  at  Nick's  News 
to  do  a  bit  of  office  work.  As  was  his  custom, 
Tweel  unlocked  his  desk  drawer  and  left  the 
key  in  the  lock,  as  he  only  planned  to  be 
there  a  few  minutes.  Concentrating  on  the 
figures  before  him,  he  reached  over  to  a  side 
cabinet  for  something  and  broke  the  key  off 
in  the  lock. 

He  calmly  sat  down,  called  his  wife,  and 
waited  for  her  to  come  and  take  him  home, 
at  last. 


Special  Report  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  10,  1966 

Mr,  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 
vember I  made  a  special  report  on  Viet- 
nam to  my  constituents.  Much  of  the 
material  in  It  still  has  application.  I 
have  asked  that  It  be  reproduced  below: 
Special  Report  on  Vietnam 
(By  Congressman  CTraic  Hosmek) 

"Vietnlks"  demand  we  get  out  of  Vietnam, 
Mothers  wonder  why  their  sons  are  sent 
there.  TTie  President  wants  to  negotiate. 
Military  leaders  want  a  victory.  Most  Amer- 
icans believe  we  should  see  it  through.  There 
are  many  questions  about  the  war. 

What  is  the  country  like?  Etalf  the  size, 
but  similar  in  shape,  population,  and  coast- 
line to  California.  Ifs  rugged — mostly  thick 
tropical  forests,  dense  mangrove  swamps,  and 
concealing  rice  paddles.  Vietnam  is  more  a 
collection  of  small  villages  and  hamlets  than 
a  strong  nation  to  which  the  people  give  al- 
legiance as  we  do  to  oiu-  country.  The  people 
are  very  poor.  UntU  recently  their  only  con- 
tacts with  their  government  were  visits  from 
the  tax  collector  with  no  benefits  in  return. 
Along  with  I^oe,  Cambodia,  and  North  Viet- 
nam, South  Vietnam  was  created  from 
French  Indochina  after  Prance's  1953  de- 
feat at  Dienbienphu, 

Who  are  the  Vietcong?  The  Vietcong  are 
strong  Communist  forces  seeking  to  seize 
south  as  ripe  for  takeover  by  this  means, 
tion  strategy  used  successfuUy  in  Cuba. 
Following  1953.  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munist dictatorship  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  saw  the 
south  as  ripe  for  takeover  by  this  means. 
The  war  now  Is  In  its  12th  year.  Red  China. 
Just  to  the  north,  encourages  the  aggression 
by  supplying  great  amounU  of  munitions. 

How  do  the  VC  fight  war  of  liberation? 
Strictly  according  to  Communist  doctrine. 
Cadres  of  VC  political  organizers  and  dis- 
ciplined military  units  infiltrated  South 
Vietnam.  Glittering  Red  promises  of  a  bet- 
ter life  recruited  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese   Into    VO    ranks.      Where    promises 


failed,  threats  were  used.  Systematic  ter- 
rorism began.  VlUage  chiefs,  schoolteachers 
and  officlals'were  murdered  wholesale.  Klll- 
and-hide  guerrilla  tactics — so  effective  In 
Vietnam's  concealing  terrain — were  used  by 
VC  military  units  to  capture  much  of  the 
country.  Final  victory  was  to  be  capi>ed  by 
consolidating  guerrilla  bands  back  into  reg- 
ular military  regiments  for  the  last  battles. 

Why  haven't  the  VC  won?  For  two  rea- 
sons: First.  mUlions  of  South  Vietnamese 
would  rather  be  dead  than  Red.  They've 
fought  back  desperately  and  valiantly.  Sec- 
ond, the  United  States  has  helped  them  fight. 
To  begin  with,  by  supplies  and  military  "ad- 
visers "  and  now  directly  with  over  160,000 
men  and  more  coming  every  day.  Early  this 
summer  the  tide  of  battle  began  to  change. 
Now  it's  the  VC  who  suffer  setbacks. 

Why  Is  the  United  States  fighting?  For 
at  least  three  strong  reasons:  (1)  Born  in 
freedom,  our  country  cares  for  the  freedom 
of  others.  (2)  Should  South  Vietnam  fall, 
so  will  Laos  and  Cambodia — then  ThaUand, 
Malaysia.  Burma,  and  Indonesia.  Ultimately 
all  of  Asia — the  PhUlppines,  Formosa,  Korea, 
Japan,  and  New  Guinea — could  pass  behind 
the  Bamboo  Curtain.  We  fought  World  War 
II  to  keep  the  Par  East  from  domination  by 
a  single,  determined  aggressor  who  would 
force  our  first  line  of  defense  back  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  We  fight  In  Vietnam  for  the 
same  reason.  (3)  Castro  got  away  with  his 
war  of  liberation.  If  we  don't  defeat  this 
one,  the  Communists  surely  will  start  more 
of  them  all  over  Latin  America,  Africa  and 
elsewhere  in  the  world.  U.S.  troubles  will  be 
endless. 

What  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  is  morally 
right,  militarily  sound  and  geopolitically 
correct. 

How  do  U.S.  forces  fight?  At  sea  Navy 
Task  Force  77'6  carrier  aircraft  share  with  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  an  around-the-clock  harass- 
ment of  North  Vietnam,  bombing  and  straf- 
ing anything  that  moves  on  roads,  rails,  or 
trails.  In  South  Vietnam  they  bUtz  sus- 
pected Vietcong  concentrations.  They  are 
on  immediate  radio  call  to  aid  friendly  units 
engaged  on  the  ground.  The  Navy  a&o  hunts 
and  sinks  Vietcong  stilpplng  in  South  Viet- 
nam's inland  waterways  and  along  the  coast- 
line. Its  guns  fire  at  enemy  units  ashore. 
A  U.S.  naval  officer  assists  the  captain  of  each 
Vietnamese  Navy  ship. 

On  land  the  Vietcong  enemy  wears  no  uni- 
form and  assumes  many  disguises.  He  may 
be  anywhere — a  laborer  or  farmer  by  day,  a 
guerrlUa  at  night.  There  are  no  frontlinea. 
One  is  seldom  out  of  range  of  the  fighting 
anywhere  in  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Army 
and  Marines  fight  independently  and  In  co- 
operation with  Vietnamese  forces  to  search 
out  and  destroy  the  enemy.  Often  the  Viet- 
cong cannot  be  Identified  until  he  fires  at 
you. 

How  Is  VS.  morale  In  Vietnam?  It's  tops — 
ashore,  afloat,  and  in  the  air.  A  fighting  day 
may  last  16  to  20  hours — our  men  are  glad 
to  take  it.  They  know  their  Job  and  Its  im- 
portance. They  want  to  win  and  are  deter- 
mined to  do  so.  I  talked  with  many  wounded 
In  field  hospitals.  They  want  to  recover 
quickly  and  get  back  to  their  flghUng  units. 
They  feel  the  demonstrators  at  home  stab 
them  In  the  back  as  they  face  the  enemy  and 
are  as  hostile  to  them  as  to  the  Vietcong. 

Do  planners  in  Washington  try  too  much 
to  run  the  war?  Most  probably.  The  volume 
of  Instructions  to  generals  and  admirals  on 
the  spot  Is  tremendous.  They  know  as  much 
about  fighting  this  kind  of  war  without  let- 
ting it  get  out  of  hand  as  Washington  does. 
They  know  the  circumstances  at  hand  much 
better.  It  would  seem  wiser  to  give  them 
more  authority  while  still  reserving  top  pol- 
icy decisions  to  the  Pentagon. 

What  would  happen  If  we  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam?  Our  resolve  and  action  is  the  key- 
stone of  free  world  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  all  over  the  world.    Pull  out  that 


keystone  and  everything  collapses.  Red 
China  and  the  VSBR.  get  a  green  light  to 
take  over  most  of  the  world. 

Why  not  declare  war,  bomb  Hanoi,  block- 
ade the  north,  etc.?  Wisdom  of  these  actions 
must  be  kept  under  consta.nt  review.  For 
tlie  present  we  do  a  good  Job  destroying  sup- 
plies from  Red  China  and  reinforcements 
from  North  Vietnam.  Also,  supplies  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  bloc  countries  are 
coming  in  less  quantity  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Should  we  escalate  in  North  Viet- 
nam, it  would  give  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  cause  to 
caU  on  his  allies  for  more  effective  help. 
Thus,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin  when 
contemplaUng  these  possible  actions.  We 
want  the  best  one  up. 

Should  we  use  atomic  weapons?  In  my 
Judgment  this  amount  of  force  is  not  needed 
against  targets  In  North  Vietnam  and  the 
location  of  friendly  forces  and  people  in 
South  Vietnam  U  too  close  for  their  safe  use. 
How  about  using  'nonlethal'  gases?  These 
agents,  such  as  tear  gas  and  nausea  gas. 
could  be  used  very  effecUvely.  Example:' 
clean  out  enemy  caves  and  txmnels  with  non- 
lethal  gas  Instead  of  lethal  explosives.  A 
lot  of  kllUng  coud  be  avoided  and  the  work 
of  our  forces  made  easier.  The  gas  here  sug- 
gested for  use  does  not  kill  and  does  not  leave 
lasting  aftereffects.  It  Is  unlike  World  Wai- 
l's deadly  gases  which  created  so  much 
horror. 

Do  we  fight  cold  war  along  with  the  hot? 
Indeed  we  do.  Realizing  this  U  the  key  to 
understanding  why  military  victory  over  the 
VC  is  only  part  of  the  Job  in  Vietnam.  To 
win  final  vlctofy  and  get  out  we  must  create 
a  strong  nation  there — stable  and  able  to 
take  care  of  Itself  militarily  and  In  other 
ways.  This  means  convincing  the  people 
that  Communist  promises  are  hollow — that 
the  better  life  comes  from  their  own  free 
government  and  alliance  with  the  United 
States. 

How  do  we  fight  cold  war?  In  addition  to 
fighting,  every  one  of  our  servicemen  does 
something  to  make  the  people's  lives  better. 
As  they  liberate  a  vlUage  they  bring  In  food 
and  medical  supplies:  they  help  rebuild 
schools,  roads  and  other  pubUc  services. 
This  is  done  through  and  in  cooperation  with 
Vietnamese  Government  officials.  It  teaches 
the  latter  how  government  should  serve  the 
people.     It  demonstrates  to  the  people  that 

real    benefits — not    Just    hollow    prMnises 

foUow  allegiance  to  their  own  government. 
It  also  demonstrates  to  tlie  VC  they  have 
chosen  the  wrong' side — many  are  defecting 
from  the  Communist  side. 

We  also  have  In  Vietnam  many  hundreds 
of  dedicated  U.S.  civilians  In  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service  and  AID  mission.  They 
risk  their  lives  daUy  to  carry  the  war  for 
men's  minds  to  the  rice  roots — right  inside 
enemy  strongholds.  They  also  help  buUd  up 
the  country's  economy  to  make  it  self-svis- 
talnlng.  They  often  fly  through  heavy  bar- 
rages of  antiaircraft  flipe  to  drop  millions  of 
leaflets  urging  surrender  of  the  VC  and  ral- 
lying the  people  to  their  government.  An 
Important  part  of  their  ammunition  Is  re- 
lief supplies  for  the  people  bought  by  con- 
tributions from  Americana. 

When  will  we  win  in  Vietnam?  No  one  can 
predict  when  or  how  the  military  war  will 
end.  Right  now  It  looks  like  the  VC  effort 
will  intensify  for  a  while,  then  It  could  peter 
out  after  some  months — but  terror  tacUcs 
will  continue  much  longer.  Pinal  victory 
wiU  take  a  long  time.  We  must  win  the  cold 
war  too.  That  wUl  be  when  Vietnam  not 
only  Is  peaceful,  but  when  a  strong  nation 
Is  welded  together — able  to  care  for  itself 
against  the  enemy  and  to  provide  a  decent 
Ufe  for  Its  people. 

What  can  we  at  home  do  to  help  the  cause? 
(1)  Use  this  document  and  other  daU  to 
convlnoe  doubters  of  the  Importance  ot 
America's  stake  In  Vietnam.  (2)  If  you  know 
a  serviceman  there,  write  him  your  apprecla- 
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tlon  for  hl«  bravery  and  ■acrlflce — say  the 
same  thing  to  hla  family  here  at  borne.  (3) 
In  atldltlon  to  your  regular  donation  to 
United  Cniaade,  consider  a  contribution  ear- 
marked for  "Vletnameae  relief"  to  an  orgta- 
nlzatlon  *ucb  aa  CABS  or  Catbollc  Relief. 


Desperate  Coaditioiit  in  tbe  Mississippi 
Delta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    KXW    TOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  of  February  7.  1966,  carried 
an  article  by-  Gene  Roberts  entitled 
"Delta  Area  of  Mississippi  In  Turmoil." 
It  speaks  of  the  growing  militancy  in 
this  predominantly  Negro  cotton-pro- 
dudng  secticm. 

Unrest  in  the  delta  stems  from 
mounting  unemployment  due  to  farm 
mechanization  and  crop  reduction  pro- 
grams. Farm  employment  is  expected 
to  be  reduced  by  another  25  to  50  percent. 

The  Negro  farmworkers  feel  they  have 
not  been  reached  by  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion and  that  the  Federal  Government  Is, 
in  part,  responsible  for  their  plight.  The 
article  says  further  that  no  one  expects 
the  new  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs  to  come  anywhere  near  meet- 
ing the  need  of  the  people. 

I  commend  Gene  Roberts,  the  New 
York  Times  reporter,  for  bringing  these 
deplorable  conditions  to  the  attention  of 
America.    The  article  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  New  York  Times.  Feb.  7.  1066] 

Dklta  AacA  or  Mississim  at  Turmoil 

(By  Gene  Roberts) 

OaxxNvn.Li,  Mise  .  February  6. — Aunt 
Neffs  Cafe  was  crowded  one  afternoon  last 
week  in  nearby  Sunflower,  but  the  bright 
posters  that  advertised  a  cheap  l»«nd  of  beer 
and  a  stlU  cheaper  soft  drink  were  falling 
to  drtim  up  any  business. 

"We  can't  buy  no  nothing."  said  51 -year- 
old  Sam  Watts,  speaking  for  the  16  Negroes 
who  were  huddled  around  the  coal  b\irnlng 
stove  In  the  dim  cafe.  "There  ain't  one  of 
VIS  that's  hit  a  lick  of  work  since  before  Jan- 
uary.   The  white  man  got  all  the  Jobs." 

Frustration  like  that  of  IiCr.  Watts  Is  com- 
monplace In  the  alluvial  plain  that  Is  known 
locally  as  the  Mississippi  Delta — the  pre- 
dominantly Negro  cotton-producing  arc  from 
the  Intersection  of  the  ICsslseippl  River  and 
the  Tennessee  State  line  to  Vlcksburg  300 
miles  downriver. 

There  Is  growing  social  ferment  in  this 
land.  There  is  also  growing  militancy,  which 
aonxetlmea  turns  to  cold  anger,  in  the  young 
civil  rights  movement. 

Last  week.  110  Impoverished  Negroes  and 
civil  rights  workers  selaed  a  deactivated  Air 
Force  barracks  at  Orvenvllle.  then  kicked, 
bit.  and  cursed  the  military  policemen  who 
ejected  them. 

Next,  alrbase  demonstrators  and  other  Job- 
leas  Negroes  moved  to  Strike  City,  a  collection 
of  tents  and  one  wooden  assembly  ball  near 
Greenville.  They  were  built  by  60  Negroes 
who  were  evicted  from  delta  plantations  last 
sununer  after  waging  an  unsuccessful  farm 
strike. 

Now.  with  Strike  City's  population  swollen 
to  100  by  the  new  inflxix,  residents  are  de- 
nouncing the  Air  Force's  action  and  talking 
vaguely  of  "forming  our  own  government." 


Their  traditional  winter  problems  of  Inade- 
quate food  and  widespread  unemployment 
have  been  compo\xnded  this  year  by  sub- 
freezing  temperatures  and  by  continuing 
farm  automation  and  new  Federal  production 
controls  that  threaten  to  reduce  springtime 
farm  employment  by  25  to  SO  percent. 

Civil  rights  legislation,  meanwhile,  has 
forced  the  White  Citizens  Council  Into  dis- 
array. Civil  rights  workers  are  moving  across 
barren  and  muddy  fields,  from  one  clap- 
board plantation  cabin  to  another,  carrying 
out  voter  registration  drives  and  forming 
community  action  groups. 

James  Phlpps,  a  young  Mississippi  Negro 
who  wears  an  Irish  Republican  Army-type 
tranch  coat,  fllu  through  the  delta  denounc- 
ing the  "white  man's  government"  and  prais- 
ing Jomo  Kenyatta,  the  African  leader  who 
once  led  the  terrorist  Mau-Mau. 

"Hoppers" — a  name,  hazy  In  origin,  that 
has  t>een  given  by  established  civil  rights  or- 
ganizations to  freelance.  Northern  activlarts — 
drive  or  hitchhike  down  the  delta  highways, 
looking  for  civil  rights  "action"  and  leav- 
ing in  their  wake  religious  tracts  and  such 
publications  as  the  Communist  Party's  the 
Worker  and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party's  the 
Militant. 

A  WELCOME  RECEPTION 

Visitors — whether  they*e  reporters,  civil 
rights  workers'  or  hoppers — are  usually  wel- 
come at  cabins  whose  occupants  see  little 
hope  of  farm  employment  this  spring. 

Three  nights  ago  at  an  unpalnted  cabin 
livrtiral  Bolivar  County.  40  miles  from  Green- 
ville, Dave  Rockemore.  his  wife,  an  81 -year- 
old  aunt,  a  daughter-in-law,  five  children 
and  two  grandchildren  sat  around  their 
wood-burning  heater  before  retiring  for  the 
night  in  the  cabin's  three  beds. 

They  had  Just  finished  their  supper  of 
pork  neckbones,  water,  sirup  and  "flour 
bread,"  and  were  eager  to  talk  of  their 
lives  and  "tell  it  the  way  it  Is" 

"The  boss  man  told  me  In  November  we 
could  stay  on  in  this  house  free,"  said  Mr. 
Rockemore,  who  is  55,  "but  he  say  there 
wont  be  anything  for  anyone  In  the  family 
to  do  on  the  farm  but  me,  and  that'll  be  a 
mighty  liUle  bit." 

NO  HOPE  FOR  SPRING 

"There  won't  be  as  much  cotton  planted 
this  year,"  Mr.  Rockemore  continued,  "and 
the  boss  says  he's  broke  and  needs  to  use 
chemicals  on  the  weeds  this  year  instead  of 
cotton  choppers.  I  ain't  had  a  single  day  of 
work  since  the  first  day  of  November  and  now 
there  alnt  any  hope  for  spring." 

The  only  Income  "earner"  In  the  family  Is 
Mr.  Rockemore 's  Atmt  Mary,  who  took  a  dol- 
lar of  her  •46-a-montb  welfare  check  to 
buy  the  neckbone  for  the  fanUly's  supper. 

The  neckbone  "didn't  make  It  around  the 
table  twice,"  said  Mrs.  Rockemore.  but  it 
"tasted  good"  after  the  family's  winter  diet 
of  Government-provided  farm  commodi- 
ties— grits,  rice,  flour,  canned  beef,  meal,  and 
dried  milk. 

Three  miles  up  a  dirt  road  from  Mr.  Rocke- 
more's  cabin  lives  John  Usher,  47,  who  had 
been  counting  on  "picking  up  pecans"  this 
winter  to  supplement  his  family's  diet,  but 
now  even  that  hope  Is  gone. 

GOVERNMENT    IS    RESENHD 

"Some  winters,  I  used  to  msJce  $7  or  t8 
and  even  $9  a  day  picking  up  pecans  along 
the  levees  where  they  grow  wild,"  Mr.  Usher 
said,  "but  this  year  they  got  the  land  posted 
and  theyll  fine  you  if  you  get  on  it." 

He  thought  the  Federal  Government  had 
posted  the  land,  but  a  spokesman  for  the  levy 
board  said  that  the  OoverVunent  held  only  an 
easement  on  the  land,  and  that  it  had  been 
posted  by  the  timber  companies  who  owned  it 
to  "minimize  the  possibility  of  forest  fires." 

The  Federal  Government,  as  often  the 
planter,  is  the  target  of  Negro  farmworkers' 
bitterness.  They  do  not  feel  they  have  been 
reached  by  new  clvU  rights  legislation. 

In  Sunflower,  which  lies  35  miles  east  of 


Greenville,  Anderson  Maples  studied  the 
patent  medicine  calendar  in  his  four-room 
oabln  and  oliserved  that  it  would  be  a  "long 
time  'til  spring. 

"Somebody  killed  us  on  the  cross,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  who  it  was,  but  I  believe  It 
was  the  Government  or  something." 

Mr.  Maples  had  no  complaint  about  "Mr. 
Jack,"  the  plantation  owner,  who  provides 
free  housing  and  coal  and  pays  medical  and 
electricity  bills.  Still,  he  said,  things  were 
better  10  years  ago  when  a  man  could  farm 
on  shares.  Then  the  Government  com- 
menced to  pay  landowners  for  not  growing 
cotton,  and  some  of  the  landowners  used 
the  money  to  buy  tractors  and  mechanical 
cotton  pickers,  and  soon  there  wasn't  much 
left  to  do  but  drive  tractors  at  95  a   day. 

Mr.  Maples  left  his  sitting  room,  which 
was  crowded  by  12  children  and  grandchil- 
dren, a  bed  and  a  potbellied  stove,  and 
walked  outside.  There,  he  said  that  he  had 
had  "nary  a  day  of  work"  since  the  first  of 
January. 

Joe  Smith,  72,  walked  over  from  a  neigh- 
boring cabin  and  observed  that  what  Mr. 
Maples  said  also  applied  to  him.  As  Mr. 
Smith  talked,  he  kicked  up  the  muddy  earth 
with  his  shoes.  His  left  shoe  was  a  black 
wing-tipped  design,  his  right  one  plain  and 
brown. 

UNTm>    STATES    AIDS   THE    POOR 

Three  days  ago.  In  an  attempt  to  ease 
the  poverty  in  the  delta  and  throughout 
Mississippi,  the  Office  of  Ek;onomlc  Oppor- 
tunity announced  that  It  had  approved  a 
•1.2  million  grant  for  the  Mississippi  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  to  use  In  hiring  3,000 
Ix>or  persons  to  distribute  t24  million  in  sur- 
plus farm  commodities  over  the  n«xt  6 
months. 

The  grant  will  double  the  present  com- 
modity program  and  reach  an  estimated  total 
of  600,000  persons  in  families  whose  income 
is  under  $3,000  a  year.  This  represents  al- 
most a  third  of  the  State's  total  population. 

Better  yet,  in  the  view  of  some  delta 
Negroes,  tt  will  mean  that  the  fiow  ol  com- 
modities will  continue  into  the  spring  and 
summer,  when  six  delta  counties  have  tradi- 
tionally ended  the  program  to  insure  that 
Negroes  made  themselves  available  for  cot- 
ton chopping. 

It  will  also  bolster  the  State's  welfare 
program  in  a  period  in  which  the  average 
payment  f<»  a  family  with  dependent  chil- 
dren has  declined  $e  to  $33.19  a  month  be- 
cause of  "Insufficient  legislative  appropria- 
tions." 

Meanwhile,  the  Ofllce  of  Economl.c  Op- 
portunity and  the  Department  of  Labor  are 
financing  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of 
Mississippi  a  $7.2  million  Job  retraining  pro- 
gram and  also  underwriting  preliminary 
planning  for  Government-financed  Job  cen- 
ters and  commumty  action  programs  in  key 
delta  counties. 

PROBLEMS    STILL    REMAIN 

In  view  of  coming  labor  upheavals  on  the 
delta  plantations,  however,  no  one  is  pre- 
dicting that  the  poverty  programs  will 
amovmt  to  more  than  a  first  step  toward  al- 
leviating the  region's  economic  problems. 

The  Mississippi  State  Employment  Secu- 
rity Commission  says  that  by  spring  the 
number  of  tractor  and  farm  mechanic  Jobs 
In  18  delta  counties  will  have  declined  by 
25  percent  to  19,500  and  the  "hired  work 
force"  of  cotton  choppers  by  about  50  per- 
cent to  a  total  of  7,000. 

Such  reductions  appear  inevitable,  ac- 
cording to  the  commission's  labor  analysts, 
because  of  continuing  farm  mechnlzalion 
and  a  new  Federal  subsidy  program  that  is 
attacking  cotton  surpluses  by  offering  farm- 
ers 10.5  cents  a  pound  on  average  cotton 
yield  for  production  cutbacks  of  up  to  one- 
third. 

Thus,  the  long-range  outlook  is  for  more 
out-of-state  migration  In  an  area  where 
the  migration  toll  has  already  been  severe. 
A  recent  study  by  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
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slty  showed  that  114,4C0  Negroes  left  the 
State  in  the  1950's  from  11  delta  counties 
alone. 

Leroy  Percy,  a  Greenville  planter  who  is  a 
brother  of  the  novelist  Walker  Percy  and  a 
member  of  one  of  the  delta's  oldest  planta- 
tion families,  called  this  winter's  problems 
"part  of  a  long  trend." 

Mr.  Percy  has  kept  this  winter's  upheaval 
to  a  minimum  by  abolishing  only  the  five 
tractor  driver  Jobs  that  were  left  open  on  his 
plantation  by  attrition.  Thirty  Jobs  are 
left. 

He  said  he  believed  that  other  planters 
were  taking  the  same  approach  and  were, 
like  him,  also  gradually  replacing  farm  cabins 
that  have  no  plumbing  with  new  houses 
that  have  interior  toilets  and  forced  air  heat. 
But  In  Sunflower,  where  there  are  nine 
empty  stores  and  a  population  of  700,  Mayor 
W.  L.  Patterson,  a  planter,  stild  many  land- 
owners felt  compelled  to  reduce  their  work 
force  to  protect  themselves  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Federal  minimum  wage  for 
farmworkers. 

"There  is  not  as  much  worry  about  tractor 
drivers,  since  many  of  them  get  $7  a  day," 
he  said,  "but  a  $1.25-an-hour  pay  rate  lor 
cotton  choppers  would  ruin  you  when  you 
have  been  paying  (3  for  a  10-hour  day.  So 
a  lot  of  people  are  switching  to  chemical 
weed  controls  as  fast  as  they  can." 

Two  blocks  away,  at  Aunt  NefT's  Cafe,  2 
of  the  16  Negroes  stroked  the  backs  of  2 
cats  that  lay  near  the  stove  while  others 
rolled  their  cigarettes  from  cans  of  Prince 
Albert  tobacco. 

"Every  year.""  said  Willie  Pendleton.  49, 
"It  gets  worse." 
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words  of  the  creed  that  declare  "it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  respect  the  flag." 

The  unwashed  beatnik  who  tears  up 
his  draft  card  would  not  agree  with  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page  that  "it  is  my  duty  to 
my  country  to  defend  it  against  all  ene- 
mies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  Arm  belief  that 
those  in  our  midst  who  hate  our  country, 
who  refuse  to  take  loyalty  oaths,  who 
believe  they  are  above  the  law,  who  dis- 
honor our  flag,  and  who  hamper  our 
Nation  in  its  war  against  the  enemy 
comprise  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
our  people. 

We  should  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  that  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  American  people  love  their  coun- 
try, uphold  Its  Constitution,  are  law- 
abiding  citizens,  beUeve  its  flag  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  will, 
with  God's  help,  defend  our  country 
against  all  enemies. 


The  American's  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  throughout  the 
United  States  have  at  some  time  memo- 
rized "The  American's  Creed,"  which 
was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives in  1918.  It  was  written  by  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page,  an  employee  of  this 
body  who  served  as  Clerk  of  the  House 
from  1919  to  1931. 

How  thrilling  are  the  closing  words  of 
this  inspiring  gem: 

I  believe  It  is  my  duty  to  my  country  to 
love  It;  to  support  its  Constitution;  to  obey 
its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  defend  it 
against  all  enemies. 

The  smart  aleck  who  scoffs  at  patriot- 
ism, sneers  at  loyalty  to  one's  nation, 
and  would  welcome  a  victory  by  our 
enemies  would  not  agree  with  William 
Tyler  Page  that  "it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it." 

The  moocher  who  wants  a  handout 
from  the  Government  but  Is  unwilling  to 
take  a  loyalty  oath  would  not  agree  with 
the  author  of  the  creed  that  "It  ts  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  support  its  Con- 
stitution." 

The  power-drunk  agitator  who  public- 
ly shows  his  contempt  fo"  the  law  would 
not  agree  with  Mr.  Page  that  "it  is  my 
duty  to  my  country  to  obey  Its  laws." 

The  overeducated  fool  who  carries  the 
enemy's  banner  would  not  agree  with  the 


Dangerous  Advertising  by  Airlines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
Judge  Haven  Parker,  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Eastern  Middlesex  County 
of  Massachusetts.  Judge  Parker  Is  deep- 
ly alarmed  by  the  current  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements of  three  leading  airlines 
which  are  entitled  "The  American  Youth 
Plan."  As  a  member  of  the  juvenile 
court,  Judge  Parker  Is  an  authority  on 
the  activities  of  our  youths,  and  I  am  for- 
warding his  letter  to  Chairman  Charles 
Murphy,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  would  want 
to  join  me  in  expressing  grave  concern  to 
the  CAB. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Judge  Parker 
herewith : 

COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHU- 
SETTS, Third  District  Court  or 
Eastern  Middlessex, 

East  Cambridge,  February  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
House  Office  Building/, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  O'Nkll:  Pursuant  to 
my  telephone  conversation  with  you  yester- 
day. February  1,  1968,  I  send  you  herewith 
the  enclosed  copies  of  advertisement  wlilch 
appeared  in  Boston  Newspapeis  on  January 
31,  February  1,  and  2,  1966, 

As  a  Judge  of  a  juvenile  court  I  am 
shocked  that  such  reputable  business  corpo- 
rations as  American  Alrllnee.  Eastern  Air 
Lines,  and  United  Air  Lines  can  print  such 
deliberate  invitations  to  children  of  12  year« 
of  age  to  ran  away  from  home  and  scboc^ 
In  this  respect  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
wording  of  American  Airlines  advertisement. 
It  is  headed  In  large  type  "To  Any  Kid  Who'd 
Like  To  Leave  Home.  We'll  Pay  waif  Your 
Pare." 

Under  the  heading  "The  American  Toutli 
Plan"  it  is  stated  "American  wlU  pay  half 
the  Jet  coach  fare  for  anybody  13  through 
31"  and  after  further  Invitations  and  ex- 
planation of  how  easy  it  is  to  leave  home. 


thU  sentence  concludes  the  advertisement. 
"We  cant  add  anything  else.  Other  than 
it's  a  marvelous  opportunity  to  Just  take 
off." 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  offer  of  Ameri- 
can Airlines  to  children  of  12-16,  still  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  Massachusetts  to  be  In 
school,  says  nothing  about  paren'^al  or  school 
consent.  According  to  the  advertisement 
any  child  between  these  ages  regardless  of 
sex  could  be  carried  by  American  and  left 
miles  away  from  home  without  money  or 
any  place  to  stay.  The  child  then.  If  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  found  by  the  police  or 
Travelers  Aid,  would  have  to  be  returned  to 
its  home  at  the  cost  of  its  parents  or  the 
community  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  air 
lines  who  would,  of  course,  sell  the  airplane 
tickets  to  accomplish  this. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  airlines 
are  soliciting  a  $3  payment  from  minors. 
What  the  minor  may  get  beyond  a  card 
offering  them  a  chance  to  run  away  I  am 
unable  at  present  to  determine,  but  I  in- 
tend to  find  out. 

In  the  advertisement  published  by  Eastern 
I  desire  to  point  out  the  very  subtle  sug- 
gestion that  the  "ID  Card"  be  mailed  to  the 
school  address.  Is  this  so  that  the  parents 
of  a  12-year-old  girl  may  not  learn  that  their 
daughter  is  planning  on  her  own  to  see  and 
enjoy  by  herself  the  pleasures  of  Florida  at 
half  price  fare? 

The  advertisement  of  United  Airlines  in 
the  Record  American  of  February  2.  1966  is 
not  as  blatantly  objectionable  as  the  other 
two,  but  Is  still  an  invitation  to  teenage 
children  to  go  "To  the  sunny  Southlands- 
To  the  Coast;  Swing  a  little  in  the  big  city  ''• 
and  "Then  start  living  it  up  (at  a  happy 
one-half  fare)  in  the  friendly  skies  of 
United." 

In  my  opinion  these  advertisements  come 
close  to  contributing  to  delinquency  of  a 
minor.  j   «»   » 

I  am.  informed  that  the  Federal  bureau  to 
which  protest  should  be  made  is  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  Mr.  Charles  F  Murnhv 
Chairman.  Washington.  DC.  I  intend  to 
write  him  protesting  against  this  publicity 
by  the  airlines.  I  am  Indeed  giateful  for 
your  mterest  and  help  in  doing  srmethine 
to  put  a  stop  to  this,  to  say  the  least  at- 
tempt to  subvert  parental  and  school' au- 
thority and  control  over  Juveniles. 

With  best  personal  regards,  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  ' 


Most  respectfully, 


Haven  Parker, 

Justice. 


A  Freedom  War  Soldier  Is  Gone 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

OP    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  MisslsslppL  Mr. 
Speaker,  everytime  I  have  heard  the  lib- 
eral commentators  and  professors  make 
their  appeal  on  radio  and  television  for 
us  to  soften  our  thoughts  more  toward 
communism  and  ridicule  any  individual 
or  any  group  that  might  advocate  con- 
servatism and  constitutional  government, 
I  am  reminded  of  some  great  Americans 
that  I  have  known  who  knew  the  true 
story  of  ccHiununlsm  and  all  Its  vices. 

It  has  become  the  recent  fashion  for 
the  liberals  of  our  Nation  to  ignore  com- 
munism and  call  everyone  that  believes 
In  the  type  of  government  established 
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by  our  Founding  Fathers  a  rightist.  To 
me  any  politician  or  person  that  speaks 
In  this  tone  has  Utile  confidence  In  him- 
self. 

I  would  solicit  the  support  of  every  in- 
dividual regardless  of  his  Ideology,  since 
I  have  enough  confidence  In  myself  to 
know  I  will  vote  my  conscientious  con- 
victions every  time. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  worldly 
honors  for  this  humble  American  citi- 
zen to  have  known  a  great  young  Ameri- 
can of  our  times.  His  name  was  Paul 
Diakonofr.  He  lived  much  of  his  life  In 
Commimist  Russia  and  I  have  had  him 
to  cry  and  tell  me : 

We  muBt  prevent  oommunlam  from  taking 
over  our  wonderful  America  Uke  It  did  my 
homeland  of  Russia. 

In  my  estimation,  there  has  never  been 
an  Individual  who  loved  America  any 
more  than  did  Paul  Dlakonoff .  His  death 
should  be  a  real  challenge  to  all  Ameri- 
cans of  our  obligation  to  our  God.  our 
forefathers,  and  our  country.  An  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Dally  Review,  of 
Hayward.  Calif.,  on  January  14.  1966, 
most  accurately  expressed  the  unsurpass- 
able patriotism  of  Mr.  Dlakonoff. 

It  follows : 

A  FKxxooif-WAm  SoLom  Is  Gokk 

Ifioiy  Americana  qulcUy  can  give  the  name 
•ad  muofa  of  the  txickj^ound  of  our  famous 
profeaslonal  athletes.  But  the«e  same  dtl- 
Moa  could  name  few,  if  any,  of  our  great 
•danUsts  who  have  helped  to  revolutionize 
the  world  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Ukawlae,  many  men  elected  to  a  political 
ofllce  are  well  known  although  they  have 
contributed  little  to  the  welfare  of  govern- 
ment during  their  tenure  In  office. 

But  there  are  man;  citizens  whose  names 
are  virtually  unknown  but  who  have  con- 
tributed more  toward  the  preservation  of  our 
Government    than   the   elected   officials. 

One  of  these  was  Paul  DtakonofT.  who  died 
at  39,  Monday.  In  his  Hayward  home.  His 
background  was  such  that  he  could  talk  with 
authority  on  totalitarian  government,  be- 
oause  he  had  lived  under  It. 

Mr.  Diakonofr  was  a  tiatlve  of  Russia  who 
Iiad  lived  In  this  area  B  years. 

Peter  Dlakonoff,  his  fatber,  was  a  noted 
Russian  geologist  of  the  late  1920's  who 
Journeyed  to  England  to  accept  an  award  for 
bis  work.  When  he  returned  to  the  Soviet 
Union  he  was  summarily  executed  by  the 
Cotnmunist  regime. 

Mrs.  Diakonofr  was  Imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  eventually  released,  under  surveillance. 
Sb»  adTtBwl  her  son.  not  yet  a  teenager,  to 
Moape  the  country  when  he  oould.  He  made 
It  when  he  was  14,  talking  with  him  such  a 
hatred  for  the  Communist  system  that  he 
J<Hned  Hitler's  army  In  time  for  the  bitter 
Russian  oompalgn. 

Young  Dlakonoff  was  severely  wounded  and 
captured,  and  served  time  In  two  Soviet 
concentraUon  camps,  one  of  them  In  Siberia. 

Sventually  released,  he  assumed  the  stattis 
of  a  displaced  person  In  the  postwar  period 
and  worked  many  years  In  the  Belgian  ooal 
mlnaa.  With  his  eanUn«i.  b*  paid  the  way  ot 
several  other  refugMs  to  tba  United  States, 
and  finally  his  own.  He  arrived  in  the  United 
States  12  years  ago. 

Sofoe  teachers,  ministers,  labor  leaders,  and 
•leetad  clllclals  are  using  tbeir  influence  to 
•all  <rar  Nation  into  communistic  slavery. 
Tbaaa  are  theorists  who  have  never  lived  un- 
4mr  eondltlons  Imposed  by  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Dl^onofl  was  effective  In  his  expoatire 
•f  eommmlsm,  particularly  with  young  peo- 
ple, because  tie  could  teU  from  firsthand 
knowledge  the  evils  of  the  system. 

Ha  made  bis  living  as  a  jwvaaman.    At  boma 


be  repaired  television  and  radio  sets  and  he 
used  the  extra  money  for  antl-Communlst 
projects.  Using  his  technical  knowledge  of 
cooununlcatlons,  he  recorded  shortwave 
radio  propaganda  prepared  In  Moscow  for 
the  Russian  people  and  the  similar  basic  news 
slanted  for  world  consumption. 

Hi.  Dlakonoff  translated  the  broadcasts 
and  exposed  the  craft  ot  the  Soviet  propa- 
g:.nda  mill. 

Truly,  he  was  a  dedicated  antl-Communlst 
and  joined  "up  to  his  neck"  any  activity 
that  would  expose  the  Red  conspiracy,  said  a 
Hayward  friend. 

The  same  friend  said : 

"He  was  just  a  great  man — a  totally  un- 
selfish man." 

This  Is  borne  out  by  Mr.  Dlakonoff's  final 
arrangements  before  his  death.  He  donated 
his  eyes  to  a  bay  area  eye  bank.  The  sight 
that  he  had  wUl  be  Implanted  In  some  blind 
person. 

He  donated  his  body  to  the  University  of 
California  Medical  School. 

We  regret  the  passing  of  Mr.  Dlakonoff.  He 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who  knew 
the  effectiveness  c<  his  work. 


Confressional   Handling   of   Public   Law 
89-10 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  letter  I  recently  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Earl  Schramm,  who  Is 
director  of  elementary  education  In  Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Mr.  Schramm  has  raised  some  excel- 
lent points  in  criticism  of  the  passage  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of 
1965.  I  believe  his  presentation  Is  ex- 
cellent and  worthy  of  serious  attention 
by  the  Members  of  the  House.  The  mat- 
ter of  providing  adequate  educational  op- 
portunities for  children  in  poverty  is  of 
continuing  paramount  concern  to  this 
body,  and  one  which  I  know  will  be  de- 
bated again  this  year.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  all  Members  will  take  notice  of 
the  following  remarks  of  a  school  ad- 
ministrator who  is  devoting  his  life  to 
the  education  of  our  children. 

FAttia»OT.T  PcrBLic  Schools, 
Faribault.  Minn.,  January  17,  19S6. 
Re  Public  Law  88-10 
Congressman  Aubext  Qmx. 
House  of  Reepresmtatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  CoNosassMAM:  I  must  write  to  you  In 
protest  of  the  handling  of  said  law.  I  am  not 
at  all  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  It 
was  passed  In  both  Housea  I  do  not  think 
that  S  minutes  Ls  enough  discussion.  Were 
there  present.  In  advisory  capacity,  super- 
intendents or  qualified  school-oriented  peo- 
ple who  are  to  Implement  this  law  at  the 
grassroots  level?  The  Conoessional  Rsc- 
oao  does  not  so  state. 

This  law  shoiild  not  be  for  all  of  the  school 
districts  of  America. 

I  admit  that  I  would  like  to  see  the  poverty 
eycle  baited,  but  as  long  as  this  monetary 
crash  program  Is  beamed  at  upgrading  and 
updating  existing  school  and  educational 
situations  In  America,  why  not  put  priority 
open  tba  critical  regions  or  areas  and  pour 


the  money  and  resources  into  those  areas, 
regardless  of  why  or  how  they  got  to  be  the 
educationally  and  culturally  deprived  areas 
that  they  are. 

1 .  The  Black  Belt  of  the  South. 

2.  Appalachia. 

3.  The  slums  of  our  larger  cities. 

4.  Our  Indian  reservations. 

The  children  of  these  areas  need  our  forces 
of  concern  now  and  in  great  measure. 

The  rest  of  us  can  and  must  provide  for 
ourselves  until  general  aid  Is  needed  by  all. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the  FBIA's 
100  years'  attempt  to  make  a  dole  system 
work.  It  has  not  been  successful,  therefore 
don't  try  It  again  and  especially  not  on  a 
grander  scale. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  Influence 
amendments  to  this  general  aid  bill  that 
would  make  It  a  special  aid  bill  8p>eclflcally 
directed  to  the  four  areas  I  suggested  ear- 
lier.   May  I  hear  from  you? 

This  Is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  principal 
of  this  legislation,  sir.  I  hope  you  under- 
stand, as  I  am  really  a  relatively  easy  man 
to  live  with. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  considera- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 

Earl  Schramm, 
Director  of  Elementary  Education, 

Rice  County. 


Scott  Air  Force  Base  Newspaper  Broad- 
caster Obseryes  AnniTcrsary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLIMOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8,  1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Friday, 
February  11,  marks  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  111.,  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Broadcaster.  During 
that  time  the  Broadcaster  has  won  vari- 
ous Air  Force  and  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand journalism  awards. 

Thomas  J.  Lee.  Its  publisher  for  the 
25  years,  has  seen  the  Broadcaster  grow 
to  where  It  has  an  estimated  reading 
public  of  12,000  to  15,000.  Having 
worked  with  approximately  50  different 
editors  and  19  successive  base  command- 
ers, Tom  Lee  has  not  missed  a  Broad- 
caster publication.  The  February  3  edi- 
tion Is  the  1,301st  consecutive  issue, 
establishing  the  Broadcaster  as  one  of 
the  oldest.  If  not  the  oldest,  newspapers 
of  its  kind  serving  an  Air  Force  base. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Scott  Air  Force 
Base  recently  honored  Tom  Lee  for  his 
efforts,  awarding  him  a  certificate  of 
appreciation. 

I  congratulate  Tom  Lee,  the  Broad- 
caster, and  Itfi  staff  on  their  fine  record. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
an  article  by  Mr.  Cecil  Reynolds,  base 
historian,  appearing  In  the  February  3 
Issue  of  the  Broadcaster.  Following  that 
Is  a  letter  of  appreciation  to  the  Broad- 
caster from  Gen.  Howell  M.  Estes,  Jr., 
commander  of  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand. 
Broadcaster  Cn.^iUTES  25tr  Tear — Histort 

or      SsavTca      Recalled      DuRnta      Szlvex 

ANNrVKRSART 

(By  Mr.  Cecil  Reynolds,  base  historian) 
A  quarter  ot  a  century  ago,  February  11, 
1041,  the  first  Issue  oX  the  base  newspaper, 
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the   Broadcaster,    appeared   on   Scott  news- 
stands. 

This  Initial  issue,  eagerly  awaited  by  Soott 
readers,  culminated  a  year  of  groundwork 
by  base  officials  and  the  publisher,  the  D.  L. 
Lee  Publishing  Oo.,  Marlssa,  111. 

The  Broadcaster  was  the  second  base  news- 
paper In  Scott  history.  The  first  was  tba 
Aerofoil,  serving  Scott  Field  personnel  In 
World  War  I,  the  last  weekly  issue  of  which, 
the  27th,  was  published  March  22,  1919. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  base  was  known 
as  Scott  Field.  It  was  an  Army  Air  Corps 
communications  training  center.  The  base 
commander  was  Col.  Waloott  P.  Hayes. 

The  Broadcaster  was  initiated  on  a  trial 
basis.  When  queried  about  publishing  a 
base  newspaper  Colonel  Hayes  U  reported  to 
have  said,  "Do  you  think  we  really  need  one?" 
The  name  "Broadcaster,"  selected  as  sym- 
bolic of  Scott  Field's  mission.  Is  stUl  appro- 
priate since  broadcasting  means,  "spread- 
ing Information  over  a  wide  area  and  infor- 
ming many  people." 

The  paper's  organizers  shared  an  Interest 
In  newspaper  work,  conviction  of  the  need 
for  a  base  paper  and  confidence  In  Its  fu- 
ture. 

The  Broadcaster  made  its  debut  as  a  regular 
weekly  commercial  enterprise  base  news- 
paper, a  joint  product  of  the  Scott  Infor- 
mation personnel  and  the  publisher. 

The  fiedglng  paper  was  received  enthu- 
slasUcally  by  the  troops— an  Immediate  suc- 
cess. It  featured  news  of  Scott  Field  people 
local  happenings,  items  of  Interest  and  in- 
formation not  available  from  other  sources 
Then,  as  now.  It  could  be  said,  "Everybody 
reads  the  Broadcaster." 

The  Broadcaster  became  the  pioneer  Air 
Force  commercial  enterprise  base  newspaper, 
set  the  pattern  fM-  other  similar  papers  and 
prompted  the  Issuance  of  appropriate  control 
directives. 

For  the  next  two  and  one-half  decades 
through  changing  times,  differing  commands' 
and  19  successive  base  commanders,  the 
Broadcaster  established  a  tradition  of  service 
to  the  Scott  community. 

In  peace  or  war,  whether  serving  the  com- 
munications student  of  World  War  n  or  the 
MACmen  of  today,  the  paper  was  unfaUlng  in 
lU  commltmenu  to  Its  readers.  Today's 
Issue,  the  1301st  consecutive,  carries  on  thU 
tradition. 

The  paper  is  a  veteran  of  the  Scott  scene 
It  can  be  called,  "Old  Reliable."  There  was 
always  a  Broadcaster.  It  never  missed  a 
weekly  Issue.  It  was  always  out  on  tUne  It 
told  the  Soott  story  through  the  years 
featuring  the  big  and  the  UtUe  headlines  of 
the  times.  Its  name,  pubUsher.  and  format 
remained  the  same.  A  monthly  insert,  the 
AMTWX,  was  added  November   1964. 

The  paper  Is  published  today  in  over  7  000 
copies  weekly  and  has  an  estimated  readlne 
public  of  12,000  to  16.000. 

Many  people  have  worked  on  the  Broad- 
caster staff.  There  have  been  about  60  dif- 
ferent editors  since  the  first  Issue.  A  siz- 
able number  of  Its  staff  have  gone  on  to  suc- 
cess In  the  newspaper  world. 

Today's  silver  anniversary  draws  attention 
to  the  Important  role  of  the  Broadcaster  in 
base  me  and  marks  a  significant  milestone  In 
Its  longtime  operations  as  a  part  of  the  Scott 
team. 

The  Broadcaster  has  received  many  honors 
over  the  years,  most  recent  of  which  were: 
two  times  first  place  winner  (1961  and  1964) 
In  Its  class  In  the  Air  Foroe-wide  newspaper 
contest  and  first  place  winner  for  fourth  con- 
secutive time  (1961-64)  In  Ita  class  In  the 
MAT^-wlde  base  newspaper  contest. 

The  paper's  goal  for  tonuMTow,  Its  future 

role  and  purpose  are  the  same  today  as  ever 

service  to  Scott  people. 

The  Broadcaster  staff  thanks  its  diligent 
publisher.  Its  loyal  readers,  those  who  con- 
tributed to  Its  columns,  everyone  who  helped 
distribute  the  paper,  and  aU  that  assisted 
with  Its  success  In  any  way. 
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Lbtt^  or  APFaaciATioiT 

(By  Gen.  HoweU  M.  Estes,  Jr, 

MAC   Commander) 

Few,  U  any,  commercial  enterprise  news- 
papers at  Air  Force  bases  can  match  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Soott  Broadcaster  of  25  consecu- 
tive years  of  publication.  In  that  period 
the  Broadcaster  has  won  several  Air  Force 
and  MAC  awards  for  joiimallstic  ezceUence. 

More  Important,  the  Broadcaster  has  al- 
ways met  its  objecUve  of  Informing  the  men 
and  women  working  at  this  base  as  to  activi- 
ties and  accomplishments  of  base  units, 
major  air  commands  and  the  Air  Force.  It 
also  has  been  Invaluable  in  promoting  a  good 
relationship  with  businessmen  from  adjoin- 
ing communities  who  advertise  in  its  pages. 

During  this  period,  the  broadcaster  has 
been  provided  free  of  charge  to  Scott  per- 
sonnel by  one  publisher,  D.  L.  Lee  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  Marlssa,  III. 

The  extended  and  harmonious  working 
agreement  between  Mr.  Lee  and  Scott  Is  In 
Itself  a  testimonial  to  the  close  relationship 
this  base  has  with  adjoining  clvlUan  c<«n- 
munltles. 

Congratulations  to  the  present  editor  and 
staff  of  the  Broadcaster,  to  Tom  and  Bob  Lee 
and  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
successful  25-year  record  of  the  Scott  AFB 
Broadcaster. 


nango  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  Explorer  Post  12's  senior  ad- 
viser Is  Jerry  McElroy.  a  producer  on 
the  staff  of  WNBP-TV. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Klose 
said: 

This  project  is  just  further  evidence  of  the 
faith  that  we  at  the  WNBF  staUons  share  in 
the  youth  of  our  conununlty. 

Perhaps  other  radio  stations  in  other 
communities  would  now  like  to  follow 
WNBP's  Imaginative  and  practical  exam- 
ple. 


Bioghamton  (N.Y.)  Radio  Station  Shows 
Faith  in  Yonth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   KEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marking  the  56th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
makes  this  an  appropriate  time  to  tell 
my  colleagues  about  the  faith  that  Radio 
Station  WNBF.  in  Binghamton.  N.Y..  has 
in  the  Scouting  movement,  and  how  it 
put  that  faith  to  work. 


On  November  23.  last  year.  WNBF  in- 
vited local  Explorer  I»ost  12  to  "take  over" 
the  station  for  an  all-night  operation 
Prom  11:05  p.m.  untU  5  ajn.  a  dozen 
senior  high-school-age  Scouts  broad- 
casted a  special  preholiday  program  of 
news,  weather,  music,  and  holiday  safe- 
ty tips.  In  addition,  the  Scouts  recorded 
telephone  conversations  from  relatives 
and  friends  of  servicemen  in  Vietnam  for 
replay  over  the  Armed  Forces  Network 
in  Saigon.  The  members  of  Explorer 
Post  12  handled  every  phase  of  the  oper- 
ation—from preparation  music  and  cue 
sheets  through  editing  the  news.  They 
manned  the  control  boards  and  pre- 
sented the  commercials  as  well  as  the 
program  content.  The  entire  session  was 
so  successful  that  Robert  E.  Klose,  gen- 
eral manager  of  WNBP-Radlo,  Invited 
the  Scouts  to  return  (m  December  30 
for  another  aU-nlght  stint  of  news, 
weather,  music,  and  preholiday  safe 
driving  tips. 

The  Scouts  gained  Invaluable  exper- 
ience in  actual  on-the-alr  operaUon-of  a 
big  radio  station,  and  Mr.  Klose  in  rec- 
ognition of  their  outstanding  service  also 
presented  them  with  a  check  covering 
part  of  the  commercial  profits  of  the  two 
broadcast  period*  for  use  by  the  Susque- 


The  Flag  and  Peter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  has  a  special  mean- 
ing, not  only  to  those  of  us  who  have 
shared  its  proud  history,  but  to  mUUons 
of  people  around  the  world  who  a^ire 
to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their  coun- 
tries a  way  of  life  where  the  individual 
has  a  say  in  determining  his  own  destiny. 

Too  often,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  our  people  to  take  the  flag,  and 
all  that  it  represents,  for  granted.  AU 
of  us,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  ob- 
served the  casual  or  indifferent  attitude 
of  some  of  our  fellow  citizens  toward  the 
flag. 

Perhaps  now,  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  recent  history,  the  message  of 
our  flag  and  the  respect  which  it  de- 
serves should  be  foremost  in  our 
thoughts. 

Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  exceptionally  fine  and  heartwarming 
editorial  that  had  appeared  in  the  Au- 
gust 27,  1960.  edition  of  the  Utica,  N  Y 
Daily  Press.  The  piece,  written  by  Mr' 
Joseph  E.  Ray,  was  in  the  form  of  an 
exchange  of  letters  between  the  editorial 
writer  and  a  young  lad  who,  displaying 
maturity  far  beyond  his  years,  had  re- 
quested the  newspaper  to  "please  print 
the  rules  that  people  should  respect  for 
our  American  fiag  because  I  think  our 
flag  is  our  most  valuable  possession  and 
should  l>e  respected." 

This  widely  acclaimed  editorial  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation of  Valley  Forge  for  its  effective- 
ness in  promoting  patriotism  to  fiag  and 
country  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues: 

[Prom  the  Utlca  (N.Y.)  Dally  Press,  Aug  27 

1960] 

The  Flag   and   Petes 

(By  Joseph  E.  Ray) 

r_.    „  '  Utica,  N.Y. 

Dm  EorroB:  I  am  12  years  old  and  in  the 
eighth  grade  in  school. 

Wo«ld  you  please  print  the  rules  that  peo- 
ple should  respect  for  our  American  flag  In 
your  newspaper?  I  was  taught  early  in  my 
school  career  that  our  flag  should  be  taken 
down  at  sunset  but  I  have  watched  a  flae 
out  aU  summer  night  and  day  In  front  of  a 
bouse  in  my  neighborhood,  yet  they  teke 
in  their  lawn  umbrella  at  night.  This 
bothers  me  because  I  think  our  flag  is  our 
most  valuable  possession  and  should  be  re- 
spected. 
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I  think  Dutybe  some  people  hATe  forgotten 
or  are  juet  neglectful  and  U  thej  see  it  In  the 
paper  they  wUl  be  reminded  ac^Un;  U  Vtn 
right  I  hope  to  aee  It  In  your  paper.  Thank 
you. 

Pnra   Donx. 

Dkax  Prm:  Tou  are  right,  of  coxirse.  that 
our  Sag  la  more  important  than  a  lawn  um- 
brella. An  umtM-ellA  can  only  protect  you 
from  rain  or  sun;  thla  flag  can  protect  you 
from  foreign  dictators  and  domestic  tyrants. 
It  can  guarantee  you  freedom,  for  whatever 
constructive  purpose  y9u  want  to  use  your 
freedom — to  go  to  school,  to  cut  the  neigh- 
bor's lawn,  to  go  swimming,  to  read  a  good 
book,  to  stay  overnight  at  ,the  home  of  a 
friend  without  fear  of  being  dragged  out  at 
midnight  and  sent  away  to  death  or  slavery. 

It  Is  the  custom  to  dlaplay  the  flag  only 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  on  buildings  and  on 
Btattonary  flagstaffs  in  the  open.  However, 
the  flag  may  be  displayed  upon  special  oc- 
casion* when  It  la  desired  to  produce  a  pa- 
triotic effect.  The  flag  should  be  raised 
■napplly  and  lowered  solemnly. 

When  you  handle  this  flag  you  handle  the 
•ouls  of  mllllona  of  brave  men,  both  foreign 
and  American,  who  died  to  keep  Its  red. 
white,  and  blue  flelds  spotless.  Only  a  patriot 
should  touch  this  flag,  never  a  scoffer  or  a 
cynic. 

There  is  a  piece  of  Lincoln  and  a  piece  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  In  our  flag.  There  Is  a  piece 
of  Joyce  Kilmer,  George  Custer,  and  Andrew 
Jackaon.  There  Is  a  piece  of  Ira  Hayes, 
George  W.  Carver,  and  Helen  Keller,  and 
Jim  Thorpe,  and  George  M.  Cohan  and  Irving 
Berlin  and  Enrico  Perml  and  Charles  Mayo 
and  James  Whltcomb  Riley  and  Davey  Crock- 
ett, Herbert  Hoover,  and  Bmle  Pyle.  It's  a 
long  and  glorious  list,  Peter,  and  no  need  to 
recite  them  all. 

A  lot  of  nations  have  come  and  gone  since 
the  Rtxnan  Empire  but  all  of  them  together 
are  not  worth  one  postage  stamp  corner  of 
Old  Glory.  . 

Always  view  with  suspicion.  Peter,  any  man 
who  sneers  at  this  flag:  and  never  be.  on  the 
other  hand,  afraid  to  snap  to  like  a  soldier 
when  the  flag  comes  down  the  street.  Other 
more  timid  Americans  wUl  take  heart  by 
your  action. 

One  of  the  priceless  virtues  of  this  par- 
ticular flag,  Peter,  la  that  it  does  not  penalize 
or  Intimidate  those  citizens  who  live  under 
Its  folds  and  yet  remain  so  Indifferent  to  its 
greatness.  Other  flags  exist  which  do  not 
I>emlt  this  luxury.  Under  our  flag  you  and 
a  flve-star  general  of  the  U.S.  Army  are  equal; 
for  he.  too,  must  salute  it,  defend  it,  and  be 
loyal  to  it. 

There  is  but  one  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  there 
ts  but  one  America  and  one  God. 


Canfiaal  Shehaa  Honored  by  Hur  Sinai 
Brotherhood  in  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ilON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDa 

or   ICAkTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  brotherhood,  love 
for  one's  neighbor,  good  will,  and  toler- 
ance. As  a  direct  result  of  the  great  and 
truly  wonderful  efforts  and  work  of  the 
Vatican  Council  n,  the  spirit  of  ecumen- 
Icism  and  better  understanding  is  grow- 
ing. The  world  owes  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  late  Pope  John  XXm. 
who  convened  the  council,  and  to  His 


Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI,  who  successfully 
brought  Its  endeavor  to  fruition. 

Recently,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  been  present  at  an  occasion  that 
gave  unquestioned  proof  of  the  reality 
of  brotherhood  and  of  the  fact  that  the 
awnrexMSs  of  the  kinship  of  men  is  grow- 
ing, regardless  of  differences  of  faith. 
On  January  25,  1966.  at  the  brotherhood 
donor  dinner  of  Har  Sinai  Temple,  In 
Baltimore.  Md.,  tribute  was  paid  to  His 
Eminence  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan 
by  the  spiritual  leaders  and  members  of 
the  congregation  who  also  heard  a  most 
Inspiring  and  eloquent  address  by  Father 
James  B.  OUara  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Mary  Our  Queen.  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Har  Sinai  congregation  is  the 
oldest  continuously  Reform  Jewish  Con- 
gregation in  America,  having  l)een 
founded  In  1842. 

The  proceedings  of  that  eventful  eve- 
ning will  long  be  remembered  as  produc- 
tive of  a  far  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  those  things  that  unite 
men. 

The  invocation  was  made  by  Cantor 
Henry  Cooper  whose  voice  *s  matched 
by  his  creative  skill  as  a  painter  of  por- 
traits.   It  was  as  follows: 
Invocation  bt  Canto*  Henrt  Coopxm  at  th« 

Has    StNAi    Bkotheiikooo    Donob    Dinnes 

HoNoaiNO  His  Zttimncr  Cardinal  Shehan 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
this  opportunity  for  fellowship  and  humbly 
ask  the  grace  of  Thy  presence  among  us. 
Prom  ancient  days  we  have  been  taught: 
"Hlne  mah  tov  u-mah  nalm  shevet  achlm 
gam  yachad."  Behold,  how  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together 
in  unity.  We  thank  Thee  this  night  for  the 
vision  of  ancient  days,  that  Thou  didst  teach 
Thy  seers  to  dream  of  all  Thy  children  stand- 
ing humbly  in  reverence  before  Thee,  Joined 
In  mutual  friendship.  Grant  us,  we  pray 
Thee,  a  measure  of  Thy  goodness  and  Thy 
tolerance,  so  that  no  hatred  may  blind  ua 
to  each  other's  godliness.  May  all  of  ua  be 
ever  conscious  of  standing  together  in  Thy 
presence. 

And  as  we  Invoke  Thy  presence  among  us, 
we  especially  pray  that  Thou  be  with  His 
Eminence,  the  cardinal,  wHh  the  speaker 
who  brings  his  message  to  this  gathering,  as 
well  as  with  all  our  guests.  Strengthen  the 
leaders  of  our  congregation  and  our  brother- 
hood that  they  may  continue  to  guide  us 
with  wisdom  and  courage  to  do  Thy  will. 

As  we  are  about  to  partake  of  Thy  bounty 
we  Join  in  the  ancient  prayer  of  our  people: 
Praised  be  Tliou.  O  Lord,  Ruler  of  the  world, 
who  brlngest  forth  food  from  the  earth. 
Hamotzl  lechem  mln  ho-oretz.  We  give 
thanks  to  God  for  bread.  Our  voices  rise  In 
song  together  as  our  prayer  is  humbly  said. 
Boruch  atto  Adonol  elohenu  melech  ho-olom 
hamotzl  lechemmln  ho-oretz.     Amen. 

His  Eminence  Lawrence  Cardinal 
Shehan  was  introduced  to  the  gathering 
by  Dr.  Abraham  Shusterman,  rabbi  of 
Har  Sinai,  with  these  stirring  words: 

Tour  Bmlnence.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  friends,  and 
fellow  members  of  Har  Sinai  Brotherhood, 
it  has  been  my  prlvUege  to  attend  and  to  take 
part  in  a  number  of  affairs  honoring  His 
Eminence,  Lawrence  Cardinal  Shehan. 
Within  recent  months  I  delivered  the  invoca- 
tion at  the  annual  banquet  of  C>e  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  and  the 
benediction  at  the  good  wlU  luncheon  of  the 
Advertising  Club.  At  both  gathering  the 
guest  of  honor  was  His  Eminence.  He  was 
rightly  designated  as  Baltimore's  Man  of  the 
Tear.    For  many  months  it  has  been  my 


strong  desire  to  participate  in  a  meeting  held 
within  a  synagogue  and  under  Jewish  re- 
ligious ausplcfes  because  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  us  to  be  thankful  for  the  life  and 
service  of  this  leading  citizen  of  our  com- 
munity and  to  be  gratefxil  that  we  live  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  city  with  so  noble 
a  man.  For  me  this  hour  Is  one  of  fulflll- 
ment  and  It  Is  doubly  so  because  you  have 
honored  me  by  asking  me  to  make  this  state- 
ment and  the  presentation  with  which  It  wlU 
end. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why,  in  Biblical 
language,  we  deUght  to  honor  Cardinal  She- 
han. He  Is  a  native  Baltlmorean  who  was 
called  to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  this,  the 
primal  see  of  the  American  church  and  who 
was  elevated  to  the  college  of  cardlnala  by 
Hla  Holiness.  When  I  visited  him  in  his  of- 
fice last  summer  I  told  him  that,  In  the  eyes 
of  all  Baltimoreans,  he  had  become  "the 
cardinal"  of  all  the  community,  a  prince  of 
the  church  and  a  prophet  honored  in  his 
native  land.  Prom  our  conversations  before 
and  after  the  Vatican  Council  and  from  his 
recent  speeches  and  writings  I  have  what  to 
me  is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  part  he  played 
In  Rome,  both  on  the  floor  of  the  council  and 
behind  the  scenes.  But  this  picture  is  based 
on  newspaper  reports  and  hearsay.  Cer- 
tainly nothing  authoritative  has  been  dis- 
closed to  me.  However,  my  Impresslbns  can- 
not be  too  fanciful  for  I  know  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan  and  dally  my  conviction 
grows  stronger  that  he  Is  a  tower  of  strength 
to  men  of  good  wlU  and  a  pillar  of  righteous- 
ness and  Justice.  As  a  Jew  and  a  believer  in 
religious  liberty  I  have  no  doubt  what  stand 
His  Eminence  took  in  all  the  debates  at  the 
councils  In  Rome.  For  all  he  did  In  his  quiet, 
modest,  and  effective  way  I  give  him  the  as- 
surance that  our  gratitude  is  beyond  expres- 
sion. 

It  may  have  escaped  the  cardinal's  mem- 
ory that  our  association  began  when  he  was 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton and  was  stationed  at  the  Church  of  St. 
PhlUp  and  6t.  James  on  Charles  Street. 
When  the  first  picture  was  shown  on  the  very 
first  televised  program  of  WBAL-TV.  His 
Eminence.  Bishop  Noble  C.  Powell  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  I  were  the  three  clergy- 
men to  speak  and  bless  this  new  medium  In 
entertainment  and  education.  This  was 
about  20  years  ago.  ETxcept  for  his  service  as 
ordinary  of  the  diocese  of  Bridgeport  we  have 
enjoyed  an  unbroken  association  for  this 
score  of  years.  A  high  moment  without 
precedent  in  interfalth  relations  came  when 
he  summoned  me  to  his  throne  at  the  cathe- 
dral and  awarded  me  the  Cardinal  Gibbons 
Medal,  along  with  two  other  non-CathoIlcs, 
Dr.  Heifer  and  Wr.  Mlddaugh.  It  Is  a  source 
of  pride  for  me  to  reflect  that  I  am  the  only 
non-Christian  to  possess  this  medal  and  to 
have  been  honored  in  this  way  by  a  prince 
of  the  church.  For  these  tokens  of  friend- 
ship toward  a  rabbi,  a  colleague,  a  friend,  my 
gratitude  and  that  of  my  congregation  are 
too  great  to  describe. 

However,  there  is  a  reason  that  transcends 
the  personal  and  the  Jewish  aspects  of  this 
function  tonight.  His  Eminence  has  given 
leadership,  bold  and  daring  leadership,  not 
only  to  the  Catholic  community  but  to  the 
entire  State  of  Maryland  in  the  area  of  civil 
lights.  We  recognize  In  him  an  advocate  of 
all  democratic  tendencies  In  group  relations 
and  especially  in  those  areas  where  so  much 
injustice  has  been  done;  namely,  the  inter- 
racial. Let  me  describe  a  moment  of  tremen- 
dous spiiituat  grandeur.  I  was  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  speakers,  representing  Catholicism. 
Protestantism,  and  Judaism,  at  the  hearings 
before  the  city  council,  acting  as  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  held  at  the  war  memorial  about 
10  days  ago.  I  was  seated  directly  in  front  of 
the  microphone  from  which,  in  turn,  the 
Cardinal,  Bishop  Doll,  Bishop  Lord,  Dean 
Peabody,  and  I — along  with  others — were  to 
speak.    The  papers  estimated  the  audience  at 
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3.000.    About  half  of  them,  we  are  told,  came 
to  opposs  the  fair  housing  ordinance,  either 
by  speaking  or  by  nolsemaking.    As  the  paper 
described  the  scene,  aU  of  us  who  spoke  in 
behalf  of  open  housing  and  Justice  to  the 
Negro  were  not  only  applauded  but  booed. 
But  Cardinal  Shehan  was  the  first  to  be  in- 
troduced and  to  speak.    Tears  filled  my  eyes, 
as  I  watched  him — facing  his  audience  with 
dignity  and  evidence  of  deep  spirituality,  a 
giant  among  pygmies,  a  man  of  conviction 
ready  to  stand  his  ground.    But  my  tears  were 
not  only  tears  of  sorrow  that  little  men  would 
dare  so  vociferously  to  pEiss  Judgment  on  so 
princely  a  man.    They  were  tears  of  pride  that 
I  was  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  to  follow 
him  on  the  program  and  publicly  to  identify 
myself  with  the  point  of  view  he  espoused 
and  championed.    I  saw  greatness  in  action. 
Tour  Eminence,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  moments  of  grandeur  came  in  the  life  of 
Cardinal    Gibbons    but    none    could    have 
equaled   this  moment   when,   in   our  minds 
and  hearts,  the  title  "Cardinal"  and  the  cor- 
responding expression  "prince  of  the  church" 
meant    only    one    man — Lawrence    Cardinal 
Shehan.    At  that  moment,  though  I  long  to 
visit  far  distant  lands  before  I  grow  too  old — 
Israel,    Scandinavia,     the    Orient — I    would 
.  rather  have  been  there  at  the  war  memorial 
r  with  you  than  anywhere  else  on  the  face  of 
I  the  earth.     And  I  was  so  privileged  to  be 
there,  cheering  you  and  thanking  God  for  you. 
Tou    have    received    many    plaques    and 
testimonials  and  I  am  sure  these  bring  you 
Joy.    I   WBuit  to   be   both   sentimental   and 
practical  tonight,  first  to  give  you  this  pic- 
ture of  the  two  of  us,  token  in  your  ofBce  by 
our    president,    Morton    Oppenhelmer,    and 
used  m  both  the  Catholic  Review  and  the 
Jewish  Times  to  announce  this  meeting,     A 
copy  of  this  picture  will  have  an  honored 
place  at  Har  Slnal  for  all  to  see.    Tour  asso- 
ciates  tell   xn»   that   you   do  not   have   an 
Anchor  Bible  and   that  you  might  find  It 
useful.     So  far  only  seven  voliimes  have  ap- 
peared and  we  have  them  here,  as  the  gift  of 
Har  Sinai  Brotherhood  to  you  on  this  haK>y 
occasion.     But  there  are,  I  \anderstand,  31 
volumes  to  follow,  the  product  of  the  re- 
search and  thinking  of  mankind's  greatest 
Biblical  scholars.     I  hope  we  both  llvs  to 
add  the  final  volume  to  your  library  but 
these  wll  come  to  you  as  they  are  completed, 
one  by  one.     I  commit  our  brotherhood  (and 
will  leave  a  directive  to  my  successor)  that 
Tour  Eminence  is  to  receive  all  these  books 
as  gifts  from  us,  to  tise  an  expression  that 
has   its   place    in   Jewish   parlance.     If    120 
years  hence  you  and  I  are  no  longer  in  the 
acUve  ministry   the  lxx>ks  are  stUl   to  be 
added  as  Har  Sinai's  continuing  token  of  love 
to   the   library   of  His   Eminence  Lawrence 
Cardinal  Shehan.     Here  are  the  first  ot  the 
offerings;    the    rest    are    yet   to    cocne.    In 
making  this  presentation  of  a  gift  that  we 
know  will  be  useful  and  helpful  I  have  the 
high  honor  to  lead  in  acclaiming  our  leading 
citizen.  His  Eminence,  the  cardlnaL 

The  Reverend  James  B.  O'Hara,  as- 
sistant pastor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Mary 
Our  Queen,  is  very  active  in  ecumenical 
and  inberfaith  affairs  and  he  is  also  the 
Catholic  member  of  the  panel  of  clergy- 
men on  the  popular  TV  program,  "To 
Promote  Good  Will,"  on  channel  11. 
WBAL-TV  in  Baltimore.  Therefore,  I 
feel  that  his  inspirational  address  is  of 
such  importance  I  would  like  to  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Mr.  Prankel,  Rabbi  Shusterman,  and  our 
hosts  from  Har  Slnal:  Cardinal  Shehan,  and 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  clergy; 
Mayor  McKeldln,  Attorney  General  Flnan. 
distinguished  guesU,  members  and  friends 
of  the  Har  Sinai  Brotherhood,  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  comment  on  the- importance 
of  this  event  tonight.  When  the  brother- 
hood of  a  Jewish  Congregation  shows  itj 


earteem  and  affection  for  a  cardinal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  news  is  made.  For 
my  part,  I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  Invi- 
tation to  be  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

To  be  honest,  though,  tonight  is  a  very  real 
pleasure  for  me  in  another  way.  Since  my 
return  from  Israel  last  summer,  I  have  been 
haunting  the  tables  and  lecterns  of  Jewish 
groups.  I  have  spoken  to  Hadassah:  I  have 
addressed  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  I 
have  appeared  before  the  sisterhoods  of  sev- 
eral congregations,  not  to  mention  a  number 
of  women's  clubs. 

Now,  do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  like 
Jewish  women,  and  they  treat  me  very 
kindly.  But,  I  do  like  to  speak  to  men.  too. 
Besides — let  me  share  this  fear  with  you — 
you  know  how  Jewish  women  are  (better 
than  I)  :  the  presence  of  a  31-year-old,  un- 
married male  in  their  midst  is  taken  as  a 
personal  challenge.  And  when  he  can't  get 
married,  it  causes  a  certain  amount  of  frus- 
tration. Tonight,  gentlemen,  safe  from  the 
marriage  calculations  of  your  wives,  I  breathe 
easily. 

The  circumstances  of  tonight's  dinner 
suggest  a  quite  obvious  theme  for  my  re- 
marks. A  brotherhood  sponsors  this  affair, 
and  soon  Brotherhood  Week  wUl  be  with  us. 
Tonight  we  will  address  ourselves  to  the 
theme  of  the  natural  brotherhood  which 
ought  to  bind  together  Christian  and  Jew, 
and  especially  Catholic  and  Jew. 

To  begin,  we  must  admit  that  tills  nat- 
ural brotherhood,  to  me  bo  obvious,  has 
not  been  the  story  <«.^the  past.  The  history 
of  relations  between  iChrlstlans  and  Jews  is 
not  pleasant  to  read.'  It  Is  a  sorry  story,  we 
must  feel  deep  shame  as  we  think  about  it. 
And  even  the  present  Is  flUed  with  signs 
that  a  recognlUon  of  the  natural,  affecUon- 
ate  brotherhood  of  Christian  and  Jew  is 
more  a  hope  than  a  reality,  although  events 
like  this  one  suggesU  that  we  are  on  the 
way. 

But  sorrow  for  the  past  is  not  very 
positive,  is  It?  And  moaning  about  the 
present  is  not  very  positive  either.  If  there 
have  been,  or  If  these  are,  times  of  crisis  In 
Jewlsh-Chrtstlan  relations,  something  can 
be  done  about  it  here  and  now. 

President  Kennedy  once  remarked  that 
the  Chinese  word  "crisis"  Is  "composed  of 
two  characters,  one  signifying  danger  and 
the  other  signifying  opportunity.  •  •  • 
Our  task  is  to  overcome  the  dangers  in  order 
to  see  the  oppKjrtunltles." 

A  more  positive  approach  will  be  to  look 
at  Christianity  and  Judaism,  to  discover  In 
depth  what  it  is  that  unites  us.  Pope  John 
XXni  once  said:  "We  must  always  prefer 
to  Insist  on  what  unites  men,  and  to  go 
along  with  them  as  far  as  we  can.".  Wher» 
do  we  start? 

First,  we  can  begin  at  the  beginning.  The 
old  axiom  speaks  of  the  "brotherhood  of 
man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God."  It  Is 
trite  to  repeat  It  here,  but  the  old  axiom 
has  much  truth  to  It.  We  are  truly  bound 
together  by  our  theology.  We  are  united  by 
our  common  belief  in  one  and  the  same  God. 
No  Jewish  service  is  complete  without  the 
affirmation  of  the  Shema:  Hear,  O  Isreal  the 
Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one. 

This  common  belief  finds  expression,  too. 
In  our  common  acceptance  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. We  CathoUcs  must  look  upon  Abra- 
ham as  our  father,  too.  Jacob  and  Joseph, 
Moses  and  David  are  our  heroes,  too.  The 
psalms  are  also  our  songs,  and  the  prophets 
are  also  our  teachers.  Tour  holy  land  is  our 
holy  land,  too.  We  revere,  too,  your  land- 
marks and  your  milestones. 

I  have  the  suspicion  that  Christians  and 
Jews  do  not  usually  understand  how  deep 
and  wide  is  this  common  theological  heritage. 
And  the  misunderstanding  exists  not  only 
because  we  do  not  know  enough  about  each 
other;  It  exists  also  because  we  do  not  know 
enough  about  ourselves.  There  are  too  many 
Catholics  and  other  Christians  who  are  ut- 
terly Ignorant  about  anything  more  than  the 


most  obvious  simple  truths  of  their  faith. 
And  to  be  very  blunt:  there  are  too  many 
Jews  who  do  not  know  enough  about  their 
own  traditions  and  beliefs  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain them  Intelligently. 

A  deep  and  refiectlve  knowledge  of  religion 
Is  not  a  luxury  in  these  noisy  times.  If  your 
faith  and  my  faith  are  to  say  anything  to 
one  another,  we  must  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  things  that  unite  us  are 
very  deep,  and  the  deep  has  to  be  dug  for. 

What  is  more,  if  we  together  are  going  to 
say  anything  worth  saying  to  the  world  out- 
side of  sacristy  and  synagogue,  we  have  got 
to  put  aside  the  stupid  thought  that  theology 
Is  really  for  the  clergy,  and  the  layman  need 
do  no  more  than  pay  his  dues,  show  a  mid- 
dling Interest  in  what  is  going  on.  and  pat 
the  right  people  on  the  back  in  a  spirit  erf 
friendship  and  fellowship.  Superficiality  in- 
vites disaster.  And — let  us  be  brutally 
honest — we  have  all  been  very  superficial, 
both  in  dealing  with  one  another  and  In  un- 
derstanding our  own  faith. 

I  say  that  any  kind  of  Interfalth  move- 
ment worthy  of  the  name  begins  when  we 
show  each  other  the  beet  of  our  tradlUona 
Instead  of  a  mediocre  subeUtute,  lukewarm 
and  halfhearted.  I  caU  on  you  to  be  better 
Jews,  and  you  have  the  right  to  demand  real 
Christianity  from  me. 

A  second  place  to  start  will  be  In  our  tra- 
ditions. Both  Judaism  and  Catholicism  are 
faiths  heartily  rooted  in  tradlUons,  This 
ought  to  make  us  both  men  of  history  ac- 
quainted with  history,  and  shaped  by  his- 
tory. Too  often,  this  U  not  the  case.  A  man 
who  does  not  know  his  past  has  amnesia  and 
we  feel  sorry  for  him.  So  must  we  feel  sorry 
Christians  and  Jews  who  are  not  aware  of 
the  priceless  heritage  of  thedr  past.  I  am 
embarrassed  when  I  have  to  teU  a  Jew  where 
Meesada  Is  and  what  Messada  means.  And  I 
am  ashamed  when  Catholics  do  not  recog- 
nize the  great  names  and  places  of  our  his- 
tory. 

To  plead  tot  a  return  to  history  and  tradi- 
tions is  not  to  tell  men  of  this  day  that  they 
must  live  In  the  past.  But  we  can  never  be 
creative  and  dynamic  In  reshaping  the  tradi- 
tions and  making  them  grow  If  we  do  not 
even  know  what  they  are.  Ignorance  In  tiita 
case  condemns  us  to  sterility. 

Finally,  may  I  suggest  that  Catholics  and 
Jews  should  be  brought  together  by  a  com- 
mon concern  for  social  serrice  and  social 
JusUce.  This  social  concern  is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  Judaism,  and  has  been  so  since 
Isaiah.  It  is  a  growing  part  of  the  Christian 
Chiirch's  xmderstanding  of  itself.  And 
especially  since  the  days  of  Pope  Leo  xni  has 
Catholicism's  awareness  of  its  social  mission 
grown  and  developed. 

The  tasks  waiting  to  b«  done  are  enor-  - 
moua:  Interracial  Justice,  poverty,  crime 
starvation,  old  age,  sickness,  men  without 
futures,  chUdren  without  hope.  AU  these 
things  are  tasks  for  us,  not  only  for  ua  as 
members  of  a  city  or  a  community,  but  tasks 
for  us  as  members  of  a  faith,  groping  to  bring 
the  insights  and  intuitions  of  religious  men 
to  their  solution.  We  must  pitch  in  as  Chris- 
tians and  as  Jews,  unashamed,  armed  with 
hope  and  faith,  and  happy  to  be  called. 

My  dear  friends  and  brothers,  the  past  of 
Jewish-Christian  relatione  is  squalid,  tainted 
with  hatred,  and  bloodstained.     Thi  future 
U  what  we  make  It.  if  we  have  the  courage  to 
throw  out  the  superflcUlity  that  is  always  a 
temptation  and  dare  to  be  deep. 
To  stand  where  I  stand  tonight  Is  very  en- 
.oouraging.    The  recent  past  has  been  thrUl- 
^tng,  and  the  future  makes  your  head  swim 
when  one  looks  at  it  from  the  interfalth  point 
of  view.    I  compliment  the  members  of  thU 
brotherhood  on  the  contribution  we  can  aU 
make  together,  and  on  the  steps  we  take  to- 
gether  tonight.     I   particularly  compliment 
,my  deax  friend  and  your  rabbi,  Abe  Shuster- 
man, for  the  role  be  has  played  in  the  inter- 
falth Ufe  of  our  city.    May  the  God  of  us  BU 
bless  this  work  of  His.  tUl  It  be  done. 
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The  cardinal,  althoygh  speaking  with- 
out a  manuscript,  was  eloquent  and  his 
words  are  gems  of  wisdom.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  transcription  of  a  tape  record- 
ing of  his  remarks : 

During  the  past  few  months  all  of  us 
have  become  aware  that  there  has  been  a 
certain  gap  In  the  work  of  the  archdiocese 
and  It  was  only  this  evening  when  I  heard 
the  beginning  of  Father  O'Hara's  sjjeech  that 
I  realized  that  the  work  wasn't  being  done 
m  our  churches  because  he  was  visiting  your 
synagogues. 

I  am  very  happy,  however,  that  he  came 
safely  through  all  the  temptations  and  dan- 
gers and  that  at  la«t  he  has  landed  In  the 
hands  of  you  Jewish  men  who  will  see  that 
he  remains  safe  from  now  on. 

We  are  very  blessed.  It  seems  to  me.  in  this 
'•*  age  In  which  we  live  because  we  are  living 
In  an  age  In  which  we  can  look  forward  to 
deeper  understanding  and  stronger  bonds  of 
friendship  between  all  of  us.  As  I  listened 
both  to  Father  O'Hara  and  to  Rabbi  Shuster- 
man  this  evening,  I  became  aware  of  how 
strong  those  bonds  are  becoming.  And  I 
might  say  that  these  bonds  are  In  perfect 
conformity  with  the  noble  traditions  of  this 
community  of  Baltimore. 

Those  traditions  were  exemplified  by  my 
great  predeceasor.  Cardinal  Gibbons,  over  50 
years  ago  on  our  part,  and  on  your  part 
they  were  exemplified  dvtrlng  that  period  by 
the  many  rabbis  and  the  many  members  of 
the  Jewish  faith  who  were  over  so  long  a 
period  the  Intimate  friends  of  the  great 
cardinal. 

And  so  It  is  that  we  have  in  this  commu- 
nlii^<tf  Baltimore,  this  tradition,  this  tradi- 
tion of  understanding,  this  tradition  of 
friendship,  this  tradition  of  true  love. 

(Reference  was  then  made  to  the  recent 
schenut  pertaining  to  Jews  by  the  ecumen- 
ical council — this  portion  Is  missing  from 
the  tape.^ 

There  are  portions  of  that  statement  that 
many  of  us  would  have  wished  to  be  much 
stronger.  Fundamentally,  however,  it  Is  a 
good  document.  All  the  necessary  Ideas  are 
there — althovigh  I  say  we  would  have  wished 
the  words  to  have  been  strengthened,  par- 
ticularly In  two  places.  However.  I  feel 
grateful  that  we  have  such  a  document.  I 
feel  grateful  that  we  have  this  doc\iment 
which  does  underline  all  those  things  that 


we  have  In  common .  I  am  grateful  that 
we  have  this  document,  which,  I  believe, 
pavee  the  way  for  a  far  better  and  brighter  . 
future.  Never  again.  It  Is  our  hope  In  the 
life  of  that  doctiment.  will  there  be  those 
mlsvmderstandlngs.  those  tragedies  which 
have  defaced  the  history  of  Chrlstlan-Jewlsh 
relations  In  the  past. 

And  so  In  the  light  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  we  Catholics  look  forward  to  a  fu- 
ture, a  future  which  will  know  deeper  un- 
derstanding and  firmer  ties  and  stronger  Ues 
of  friendship,  a  future  In  which  all  of  us 
can  work  together  for  the  betterment  of  oxir 
community  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  whole 
country  and  our  whole  race. 

God  bless  you  all. 
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In  Support  of  Veterans'  Benefit  Bill 


SPEECH 
of 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  In  support  of  H.R.  12410.  the 
cold  war  veterans'  benefit  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  to  be 
enthusiastically  commended  for  the  out- 
standing Job  they  did  In  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House  this 
afternoon.  With  over  135  biUs  intro- 
duced on  the  subject,  the  committee 
molded  the  best  parts  of  each  into  a 
single  bill  that  is  supported  by  virtually 
every  veteran  In  my  congressional 
district. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  field  of  education, 
this  bill  provides  for  a  permanent  pro- 
gram of  educational  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals serving  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955.    Col- 
lege level  and  below  college  level  training 
in     trade,    vocational,    and    technical 
schools  is  provided.    Part-time  training 
Is  permitted.    Eligibility  accrues  at  the 
rate  of  1  month  training  for  1  month  of 
service,  not  to  exceed  36  months.     A 
minimum  of  180  days'  service  is  required 
to  establish  eligibility  unless  the  indi- 
vidual Is  discharged  for  a  service-con- 
nected  disability.     Persons  serving  on 
active  duty  for  training  do  not  accrue 
eligiblUty.    The  education  and  training 
aUowance  set  by  this  bill  for  full-time 
training  Is  $100  per  month  for  a  single 
veteran.  $125  a  month  for  a  veteran  with 
one  dependent,  and  $150  a  month  for  a 
veteran  with  more  than  one  dependent. 
Proportionate  rates  are  paid  for  three- 
quarters  and  half-time  training.     Edu- 
cation must  be  completed  within  8  years 
from  the  date  of  discharge  or  8  years 
from    the    effective    date    of    this    act. 
Training    is    provided    for   active    duty 
members  of  the  armed  services  who  have 
served  at  least  2  years,  a  portion  of  which 
occurred  after  January  31,  1955.    These 
active-duty  member^  may  receive  pay- 
ments for  fees  and  tuition.     The  admin- 
istrative provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Re- 
adjustment Assistance  Act  of  1952,  for 
Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  the  war 
orphans'  training  program  are  applicable 
\^  to  this  new  program.    Schools  will  be 
approved  by  the  State  approval  agencies 
of  the  various  States,  and  these  agencies 
will  be  responsible  for  extending  supervi- 
sion to  approved  schools. 

Other  provisions  of  this  act  call  for  the 
Veterans'  AdminlstraUon  home  loan 
guarantee  program  to  be  extended  to  thl« 
new  group  of  veterans  discharged  after 
January  31.  1955.    The  guaranteed  loan 
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by  a  private  lender  of  $7,500  Is  continued. 
Direct  loans  for  housing  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns,  established  as  direct- 
loan  areas,  will  be  available  to  this  group. 
The  maximum  amount  of  the  direct  loan 
Is  Increased  frc«n  $15,000  to  $17,500.  The 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  is 
given  authority  to  regulate  the  Interest 
rate,  consistent  with  the  ceiling  estab- 
lished for  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. A  fimd  is  established  for  the 
Administrator  to  offset  losses,  by  requir- 
ing the  veteran  to  pay  five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  his  loan  at 
closing. 

At  the  present  time,  veterans  serving 
after  January  31,  1955.  are  eligible  for 
medical  care  in  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  only  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. Under  this  act.  this  group  is 
made  eligible  for  non-service-connected 
medical  care  on  the  same  basis  as  vet- 
erans of  earlier  wars.  Eligibility  for 
non-service-connected  medical  care  Is 
based  on  availability  of  a  bed  and  the 
signing  of  an  oath  of  Inability  to  pay,  as 
is  required  of  veterans  of  earlier  wars 
entering  for  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities. 

Preference  in  employment  in  Federal 
service  is  extended  to  this  group  being 
discharged  after  January  31,  1955,  on  the 
same  basis  tis  is  currently  applicable  to 
war  veterans.  Persons  serving  on  duty 
for  training  purposes  do  not  accrue  vet- 
erans' preference  rights. 

War  veterans  are  now  covered  by  cer- 
tain presumptions  of  service  connection 
for  a  long  list  of  chronic  and  tropical 
diseases.  Peacetime  veterans  do  not  en- 
joy these  presumptions  of  service  con- 
nection. Under  this  bill,  the  wartime 
presumptions  are  extended  to  the  group 
being  discharged  after  January  31,  1955. 
A  flag  is  provided  to  drape  the  casket  of 
war  veterans.  This  provision  is  extended 
to  peacetime  veterans. 

War  veterans  are  provided  job  counsel- 
ing and  job  placement  assistance  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  bill  provides 
that  peacetime  veterans  should  be  placed 
on  the  same  basis. 

The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief 
Act  is  amended  to  Increase  protection  for 
individuals  who  are  renting  homes  when 
they  are  called  to  service.  The  amount 
of  rental  covered  Is  increased  from  $80 
monthly  to  $150  monthly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  is  de- 
signed to  recognize  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  our  military  personnel  during  the 
so-called  cold  war.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  spoken  out  in  support  of 
this  bill.  They  have  asked  that  we  help 
the  men  who  risked  their  Uvea  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom. 

Some  people  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  provisions  of  this  bill  might 
label  it  as  fringe  benefits  for  our  veterans. 
Nothing,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  bt  further 


fron  the  truth.  The  provisions  oi  this 
act  are  rightful  benefits  which  should 
accompany  the  service  of  men  and 
women  to  our  country. 

The  legislation  hsis  my  full  support  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In  giving 
the  bill  our  unanimous  support. 


Fanning  in  Idaho:  A  Look  Abend 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  9, 1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 16  I  was  pleased  to  be  the  guest 
of  the  Klwanis  Club  of  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 
at  its  farm-city  banquet,  given  each  year 
in  recognition  of  the  community  of  in- 
terest which  exists  between  farmers  and 
city -dwellers  in  the  Magic  Valley  area. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  speech 
I  delivered  on  that  occasion  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Farming  in  Idaho  :  a  Look  Ahkao 
(By  Senator  Frank  Chitrch,  Democrat, 
of  Idaho) 
This  year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  completion  of  Arrov^ock  Dam.  which,  in 
Its   day.   was    the   highest   dam   ever   biillt, 
and   which,   through   the   years,   has  trans- 
formed the  Ufe  of  the  Boise  VaUey. 

When  Arrowrock  Dam  was  dedicated,  on 
October  4,  1915,  a  remarkable  address  was 
delivered  by  J.  H.  Lowell,  of  Parma.  Mr. 
LoweU  was  the  chairman  erf  the  first  water 
users  association  in  the  area,  and  the  man 
whose  name  was  subsequently  given  t^ke 
LoweU,  In  memory  of  his  lifelong  service. 

In  his  dedicatory  address,  Mr.  Lowell  said: 
"We  are'  pioneers  working  with  tremendous 
nat\iral  resources,  out  of  which  we  are  seek- 
ing to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth. We  :iave  made  giant  strides,  but 
In  truth,  we  are  still  only  on  the  threshold  of 
our  development,  and  we  are  looking  Into 
the  future,  not  the  past." 

Fifty  years  ago.  the  people  of  Idaho  were 
willing  to  think  big  about  their  future.  In 
the  half  century  that  has  elapsed,  I  think 
we  have  come  around  full  circle,  and  that  the 
people  of  Idaho  again  stand  ready  to  think 
big  about  their  future  once  more. 

"The  tremendous  nattiral  resources,"  to 
which  Lowell  referred — the  vast  stretches  of 
fertile,  arid  land,  and  the  abundance  of  \m- 
used  water — still  await  full  uUUzaUon  and 
development.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  still 
stand  upon  the  threshold. 

In  all  candor,  we  have  not  stretched  our- 
selves to  put  these  resotirces  to  work;  w* 
have,  Tather,  come  through  a  long  period  of 
comparative  pause,  during  which  our  for- 
ward motion  has  been  mostly  ccKiflned  to 
small,  cautious  steps. 
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On  the  whole,  we  have  tended  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  big  rUJu  once  welcomed  by  the 
pUmeen.  The  Inheritance  they  left  ua,  we 
bsve  treated  aa  our  neat  egg  to  protect;  the 
exuberant  vlalon  they  held  of  a  future  un- 
limited, we  have  tended  to  circumscribe  with 
hesitancy  and  doubt. 

Indeed,  so  negative,  at  times,  has  been 
our  thinking,  that.  In  this  State  where  the 
economy  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  suc- 
cewful  reclamation,  we  have  actuaUy  come 
through  a  period  when  new  reclamation  proj- 
ects for  Idaho  have  been  strenuously  op- 
poeed.  Wo  have  contented  ourselves  with 
piecemeal  development,  with  a  principal  em- 
phasis being  given  to  the  Impoundment  of 
supplementary  water  IV  existing  tracts  of 
irrigated  land.  \ 

Now.  of  course,  there  have  been  reasons 
for  this.  pUuaibic  reasons,  perhaps  even  good 
reasons,  that  account  for  this  long  period 
of  lingering  restraint.  I  think  they  can  be 
asaemble<l  under  one  heading:  the  extraor- 
dinary revoluUon  that  has  occurred  on 
American  farms  in  this  genera  Uon.  and  the 
apprehension  and  uncertainty  concerning 
the  future  of  farming  which  this  revoluUon 
luM  occasioned. 

rutf  years  ago.  when  Mr  Lowell  was  mak- 
ing his  dedlcat«7  adrdrcss  at  Arrowrock  Dam. 
-  half  of  the  American  pwple  were  sUll  living 
on  the  farms.  That  ta  a  ratio  which  sUU 
exists  In  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries 
of  Baatern  «uTope.  But  In  America  today 
laae  V'*"  10  percent  of  our  people  remain 
on  the  farms,  and  they  are  producing  suffi- 
cient food,  not  only  to  feed  themselves  and 
the  90  percent  of  our  people  who  now  live 
In  the  clUes.  but  to  accumulate  huge  sur- 
pluses as  well. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  this  rural 
revolution  has  been  the  steady  decline  In  the 
number  of  farms.  Since  1945.  for  example, 
the  number  of  farms  In  Idaho  has  decreased 
from  42,000  to  35.800.  But  during  the  same 
period,  while  the  number  of  farms  has 
dropped,  the  toUl  agrlcxUture  yield  In  Idah(^ 
has  climbed  dramatically.  Potatoes  are  up 
65  percent,  wheat  up  55  percent,  dry  peas 
tip  44  percent.  We  are  producing  twice  as 
much  milk  and  three  Umee  as  many  eggs. 
In  terms  of  productivity,  this  U  our  part 
of  a  success  story  unequaled  by  ai^y  other 
country  in  the  world.  But  It  has  given  wlde- 
■preed  currency  to  the  belief— here  in  Idaho 
and  elsewhere— that  we  already  have  too 
much  farmland,  so  that  new  reclamaUon 
proJecU  can  no  longer  be  Justified. 

MQceover.  the  rising  productivity  on  our 
farms  has  not  been  accompanied  by  rtalii« 
prices  for  farm  products.  Indeed,  these  prlcea 
bare  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  coats. 
so  that  many  a  farmer  has  found  himself 
in  the  tightening  grip  of  a  serious  cost-price 
squeeze.  In  face  of  thU  predicament.  It  la 
lltUe  wonder  that  many  farmers  have  been 
disinclined  to  favor  new  reclamaUon.  which 
would  bring  stlU  more  farms  onto  the  pro- 
duction line  to  further  glut  the  marketplace. 
These  conslderaUons.  coupled  with  the  ex- 
pensive Government  farm  programs  that  at- 
tempt to  cut  back  on  production,  may 
account  for  the  relatively  slow  pace  of  new 
federally  sponsored  reclamation  in  Idaho  in 
recent  years. 

Surpriali^y.  baii«*«r.  though  the  same 
vndertylng  condlUoos  have  existed  elsewhere 
in  the  West,  other  western  States  have  re- 
nved  to  wear  the  same  straltjacket.  Pro- 
ceeding on  the  hypoiheels  that  dlveratflsd 
planUng  on  Federal  reciamatlon  projeeU 
does  not  contribute  sisni&canUy  to  the  sur- 
pltis  problem,  other  western  States  have  t>een 
moving  full  speed  ahead  with  ambltloua 
water  development  proframs.  SUtes  In  the 
Southwest,  like  CaUfomla.  Artxona.  and  New 
Mexico.  States  in  the  Upper  Coiorado.  Basin— 
which  now  boasts  ths  largest  developing  irrl- 
gaUon  procrmm  In  the  world — these,  our  sis- 
ter States  In  the  West,  have  refused  to  stand 
•tUl. 


And  the  growth  In  these  SUtes  has  been 
so  great  that  they  now  foresee  the  day  when 
they  win  be  running  short  of  water.  Already, 
with  a  prudent  determlnaUon  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future,  these  thirsty  States  are 
eyeing  unappropriated  and  unused  waters 
here  In  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Of  course,  we  can  hope  for  miracles,  we 
can  hope,  for  example,  that  the  next  few 
years  wlU  see  big  strides  In  the  desalination 
of  ocean  water,  which  might  prove  of  some 
relief  to  Loe  Angeles,  next  to  the  sea.  But 
even  the  most  accelerated  progress  In  this 
field  wUl  be  of  Uttle  avail  to  the  Inland 
States,  and.  in  any  case,  there  U  no  basis  to 
expect  that  this  water  can  be  produced 
cheaply  enough  for  agricultural  use.  There- 
fore, as  of  now.  we  must  assume  that  a  major 
attempt  will  be  made  In  the  years  ahead,  to 
divert  water  from  the  Northwest  Into  other 
rlx-er  basins. 

Indeed,  there  are  presently  study  proposals 
pending  In  Congress.  Introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  water-short  dlstHcts  of  the 
West,  which  contemplate  possible  diversions 
of  water  from  the  Northwest  In  the  future. 

And  where  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin  U 
concerned,  lefs  not  fool  ourselves;  It  would 
be  foolhardy  to  divert  water  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  at  sea  level,  and  pump 
It  all  the  way  over  the  Continental  Divide 
Into  the  Upper  Colorado  Basin.  That  water. 
If  It  Is  to  be  diverted  at  all.  will  have  to  be 
diverted  from  the  Snake  River  In  Idaho.  Al- 
ready, there  Is  one  study  under  consideration 
by  the  Interior  Committee  of  tlie  House  of 
RcpresentaUves  directed  toward  ascertaining 
the  feaaibUity  of  dlverUng  8',i  million  acre- 
feet  of  water  from  the  Northwest  Into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basins,  and 
to  supply  Irrigation  canals  along  the  route  of 
the  diversion.  ThU.  I  would  point  out  to 
you.  Is  in  excess  of  the  total  annual  flow  of 
the  Snake  River  at  the  site  of  the  proposed 
Gufley  Dam  in  southwestern  Idaho. 

What  would  this  water  be  used  for  In 
Colorado.  Arlxona,  or  southern  California? 
To  fill  the  empty  water  glasses  of  thirsty 
people?  To  provide  the  necessary  sanltaUon 
and  sewage  disposal  In  Phoenix  or  Los  Ange- 
les? To  meet  vital  Industrial  demands?  Not 
stall. 

The  water  which  would  be  siphoned  away 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  mainly  to  be 
put  to  the  very  same  Irrigation  uses  we 
have  pioneered.  At  fantastic  expense,  it  Is 
to  be  diverted  a  thousand  miles  to  reclaim 
new  land  In  the  Southwest,  while  deeert 
lands,  lying  next  to  the  very  source  of  the 
diversion  In  the  Nortbwrest  remain   dry. 

Incredible?  Tes.  but  the  proof  can  be 
found  In  the  present  use  of  the  water  In 
the  very  areas  which  now  search  for  more. 
Southern  CaUfornla  U  now  using  90  percent 
of  Its  water,  locally  developed  and  Imported. 
for  Irrigation.  Throughout  the  arid  South- 
west. 75  percent  of  all  the  water  U  going 
Into  reclaiming  new  land  or  Irrigating  old. 
So.  I  say  to  you  tonight,  whether  you  are 
an  Idaho  farmer  or  an  Idaho  businessman 
dependent  upon  the  farmer — we  are  laced 
with  a  challenge  of  an  enUrely  new  order 
of  urgency.  If  we  are  not  to  lose  the  excess 
water,  presently  unappropriated  in  the  Snake 
River  and  lU  tributaries,  we  must  delay  no 
longer  In  putting  that  water  to  use.  Partial, 
pteceoteal  projects  wlU  no  longer  suffice  The 
threat  of  eventual  diversion  U  real.  Paced 
with  It.  I  hope  It  WlU  never  be  said  to  us 
that  our  reeponse  was  "too  UtUe  and  too 
late." 

The  answer  does  not  lie  In  poUUcal  as- 
surances from  any  source.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  given  me.  in  the  most 
unqualified  langiiage.  aasuranoee  that  the 
Johnaon  administration  will  oppose  any  di- 
veiston  of  water  out  of  the  Columbia-Snake 
River.  But.  as  we  all  know,  administrations 
come  and  go.  and  such  assurances  are.  at 
best,  transitory  In  natvire.  The  only  reliable 
coune  U  to  get  on  with  the  development  of 


our  water  here  In  this  State  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficient to  protect  our  future. 

The  case  for  comprehensive  use  Is  exempli- 
fied In  a  proposal  that  Congressman  Comp- 
TON  WHm  and  I  recently  put  forward  for 
a   unified   southwest   Idaho   water  develop- 
ment pfcject.     Briefly  sUted.  thU  Is  a  $700- 
mllllcy  plan   to   put   the   unused   water    In 
southwest   Idaho  to  work.     When   It   takes 
flnallform.  the  project  may  pull  together  as 
many  as  five  previous  proposals  for  piece- 
meal development  of  the  region.     Two  ma- 
jor dams,  two  diversion  tunnels,  and  associ- 
ated   generator    facilities,    fully    Integrated 
with  existing  works,  would  be  entailed.    The 
project  would  Irrigate  some  600.000  acres  of 
vacant  deeertland.  putting  supplemental  wa- 
ter on  other  land,  now  irrigated  but  without 
adequate  water  supplies.     In   addition,  the 
project   would    generate   more   than   half   a 
million  kilowatts  of  saleable  Federal  power 
to  help  repay  Its  construction  costs.     Munici- 
palities and  industry  would  come  In  for  their 
share  of  the  water,  while  recreation,  fish  and 
wildlife  would  also  be  served. 

Elsewhere  In  southern  Idaho,  right  here.  In  i 
the  Magic  Valley,  on  the  Salmon  tract,  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  need  for  supple- 
mental water.  Southwest  of  Burley.  In  the 
Oakley  Pan  area,  there  Is  a  prospect  for  new 
reciamatlon  development  connected  with  the 
study  now  iinderway  to  Increase  the  height 
of  the  American  PalU  Dam.  And  in  the  Up- 
per Snake  there  are  still  other  possibilities. 
But  If  were  to  face  the  challenge  that  con- 
fronts us.  were  going  to  have  to  lift  our 
sights  above  the  confinement  of  our  own 
State  borders,  and  operate  instead  within  the 
whole  of  the  natural  basin  which  Is  formed 
by  the  Columbia  and  Snake  River  drainage 
systems.  In  short,  we're  going  to  have  to 
look  for  financing  assistance  which  can 
come  only  through  the  establishment  of  a 
basin  account. 

A  basin  accoimt  for  Idaho  is  not  a  parti- 
san proposal.  My  colleague.  Republican 
Senator  Len  Jordan,  fully  concurs  with  me 
m  advocating  such  an  account.  Let  me  Just 
take  a  moment  to  explain  It. 

Those  of  you  who  are  Irrigators  know  that, 
for  many  years  now.  it  has  not  been  possible 
lor  the  water  users  to  fully  defray  the 
mounting  coeU  of  new  irrigation  projects. 
For  a  loog  while  now.  In  connection  with 
new  reclamaUon  projects,  we  have  made  up 
the  difference  from  revenues  derived  from 
the  sale  of  public  power.  Without  a  basin 
account,  we  In  Idaho  are  limited  to  power 
revenuee  from  Federal  dams  located  within 
the  SUte.  Indeed,  until  very  recently  we 
were  even  confined  to  those  Federal  dams 
situated  In  southern  Idaho.  No  other  West- 
ern State  U  so  straltjacketcd.  The  South- 
western Idaho  water  development  project 
caimot  be  built  unless  Idaho  is  plugged  Into 
the  great  Federal  power  system  that  our  tax 
money  has  helped  to  create  downstream  on 
the  Bnake  and  Columbia  Rivers. 

This  system,  as  a  whole,  must  be  made  to 
pay  for  a  well-balanced  and  equitable  devel- 
opment of  all  the  lands  these  rivers  drain. 
This  can  be  achieved  only  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  overall  basin  account,  simi- 
lar to  those  that  have  already  been  set  up 
in  the  other  great  river  basins  of  the  West 
A  b«aln  account  would  enable  us  to  lump 
togetber  all  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  enormous  public  investment  that  has 
been  mad«  in  the  waterworks  of  the  North- 
west— including  the  power  revenues  from 
such  giant  Federal  generating  plants  as  Bon- 
neville. McNary.  and  the  Grand  Coulee — so 
that  we  might  draw  upon  the  surplus,  as 
these  projects  pay  ttieeiarives  off.  to  help 
finance  new  development,  wherever  It  may 
be  located,  upetream  or  downstream,  within 
the  drainage  system. 

Without  a  basin  account,  we  will  continue 
to  be  excluded  from  the  full  benefit  of  this 
tremendous  public  Investment:  we  will  re- 
main a  kind  of  second-class  citizen  among 
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the  States  of  the  Northwest.  Idaho's  en- 
titlement to  fully  participate  ought  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  The  downstream  dams  be- 
long fully  as  much  to  us  as  they  do  to  the 
people  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  And  fully 
a  fourth  of  the  water  turning  their  generators 
is  furnished  by  Idaho. 

So,  If  we're  not  going  to  shortchange  our- 
selves, the  time  has, come  for  us  to  seek  a 
Columbia  Basin  account.  Its  easy  enough  to 
blame  others  for  our  failure  to  secure  one 
long  ago.  But  the  truth  is  that  we  haven't 
gotten  together  to  work  for  one,  and  the 
blame  Is  ours.  Still.  I  think  the  time  Is 
ripe  and  the  opportunity  exists  In  Congress. 
Accordingly,  the  legislation  I  shall  Intro- 
duce In  the  upcoming  session  of  Congress  to 
authorize  the  southwest  Idaho  water  develop- 
ment project  will  contain  the  necessary 
"breakthrough  language,"  and  I  hope  that 
both  Senator  Jokdam  and  I  will  have  the 
united  support  of  Idaho  In  our  attempt  to 
achieve  this  breakthrough  In  the  months 
ahead.  It  means  a  great  deal.  Without  It. 
as  I  have  said,  the  full  development  of  our 
water  resources  in  southern  Idaho  can  never 
be  achieved. 

Well,  I  also  want  to  talk  about  the  farmer 
In  a  larger  context  this  evening.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  folks  have  heard  the  8t<»y 
about  the  Texas  rancher  who  came  to  visit 
an  Idaho  potato  farmer.  One  morning  the 
rancher  stepped  out  onto  the  porch  of  the 
farmer's  house.  He  looked  to  the  right  and 
he  saw  the  fencellne  nearby.  He  looked  off 
to  the  left  and.  down  a  little  piece,  he  saw 
the  other  fencellne.  So,  he  turned  to  his 
Idaho  friend  and  said.  "You  ought  to  see 
that  Texas  ranch  of  mine.  Why.  I  get  up 
early  in  the  morning,  get  Into  my  car.  and 
start  to  drive  fronm  one  of  my  fencellnes 
toward  the  other.  I  drive  and  I  drive  and  I 
drive,  and  late  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
sun  Is  beginning  to  set,  I  Anally  reach  the 
other  fencellne."  "You  know."  replied  the 
Idaho  farmer.  "I  used  to  have  a  car  like 
that  myself." 

I  wish  I  had  as  ready  an  answer  for  the 
big  question  which  continues  to  perplex  all  of 
us  ooncemlng  the  American  farmer  and  his 
future.  I  don't  possess  a  crystal  ball.  I 
can't  give  you  a  certain  forecast  of  things 
to  come.  But  I  can  teU  you.  on  the  basis  of 
signs  in  Washington  and  obvious  develop- 
ing facts  abroad,  that  I  strongly  sense  that 
the  pole  of  the  American  farmer  Is  going  to 
change;  that  instead  of  expensive  farm  pro- 
grams to  cut  back  on  the  production,  we're 
very  likely  to  find  the  American  farmer  soon 
enlisted  in  a  national  effort  to  produce  more 
Instead  of  less. 

Why  do  I  say  tbU?  Not  because  our  na- 
tional food  consumption  U  going  to  expand 
enough  to  change  things  for  the  farmer,  but 
because  of  the  world  situation.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  Is  that  we  are  faced  today  with 
the  specter  of  spreading  starvation  in  the 
worid.  Half  the  world's  people  are  suffering 
from  a  chronic  insufficiency  of  food  with 
every  likelihood  that  their  plight  wUl  worsen 
Only  3.5  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
arable,  and  moot  of  that  is  already  under 
cultivation.  But  world  population,  which 
took  100.000  years  to  reach  3  blUlon.  will 
double  in  size  In  the  next  36  years. 

I  Just  returned  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  where 
I  went  with  Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Rusk  to 
attend  the  Hemispheric  Conference  of  the 
American  Republics.  In  Latin  America.  35 
years  ago.  they  were  exporting  grain.  Today 
Latin  America  Imporu  far  more  grain  than 
it  exports.  There  Is  InsulHclent  food  being 
produced  to  feed  lU  present  population  of 
some  260  mlUlon  people.  Yet.  between  now 
and  the  end  of  the  century,  the  population 
will  increase  to  over  600  million. 

In  India.  In  the  next  15  ye^rs.  200  million 
people  will  be  added,  a  larger  number  than 
the  present  population  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Ineviubly.  the  world's  demand  for  food  la 
going  to  soar.  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 
In  the  face  of  this  prospect,  there  Is  a 


growing  feeling  In  Washington  that  we  can- 
not keep  on  paying  farmers  for  not  produc- 
ing when  spreading  starvation  stalks  the 
world.  So  it  Is  that  food.  In  my  Judgment, 
will  soon  become  our  mxist  precious  weapon 
for  peace.  Better  that  we  unleash  our  farm- 
ers; that  we  declare  all  all-out  war  against 
hunger  for  the  balance  of  this  century,  than 
suffer  the  consequences  that  spreading  star- 
vation will  bring. 

This  means  that  we  should  not  only  com- 
mence to  share  more  fully  in  the  commercial 
food  markets  of  the  world,  but  that  we  must 
expand  upon  our  food-for -peace  program. 
In  Africa,  Asia  and  In  Latin  America,  where 
the  best  efforts  to  produce  more  food  will 
fall  short  of  meeting  critical  needs. 

Now,  It  must  be  recognized  that  deliber- 
ately producing  farm  commodities  for  use 
overseas  represents  a  departure  from  past 
policy.  Present  food-for -peace  efforto  are 
based  largely  on  the  distribution  of  sur- 
pluses that  have  accumulated  in  spite  of 
farm  programs  to  prevent  them.  It  must 
also  be  recognized  that  In  most  cases  It  Is 
preferable.  If  not  essential,  for  developing 
countries  to  supply  most  of  their  own  food 
needs.  But  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  these  countries  cannot  in- 
crease their  production  fast  enough  to  meet 
their  needs  without  food  shipments  from  the 
United  States. 

The  question  Is,  WUl  we,  at  enormous  pub- 
lic expense,  continue  to  support  farm  pro- 
grams designed  to  cut  back  on  production, 
while  mounting  hunger  spreads  across  the 
world?  I  don't  think  we  wUl.  Morally,  I 
don't  think  we  can.  It  is  Impossible  to  Justi- 
fy subsidies  to  cut  back  production  when  the 
money  could  be  better  spent  to  protect  the 
producing  farmer  through  export  subsidies, 
especially  when  the  food  we  send  abroad  Is 
the  best  weapon  we  have  for  peace  and  sU- 
bUlty. 

I  serve  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
ConMnlttee.  where  I  try  to  work  for  sensible 
foreign  aid  programs.  I  have  become  con- 
vinced that,  of  aU  the  different  kinds  of  aid 
we  give,  the  food  Is  the  best.  Much  of  the 
money  we  are  spending  on  other  proJecU  is 
often  wasted.  It  may  well  be  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  Is  destined  to  become  the  most 
Important  single  contributor  to  American 
foreign  poUcy. 

The  second  and  more  fundamental  front 
In  the  war  against  hunger  Is  the  urgent 
need  for  a  rapid  acceleration  of  food  produc- 
tion abroad.  We  and  other  advanced  coun- 
tries must  assist  the  developing  world  to 
unrterUke  the  kind  of  agricultural  revolu- 
tion which  we  have  experienced  in  the  last 
hundred  years. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  the  knowledge 
and  skills  of  our  agricultural  technicians, 
research  scientists,  extension  workers,  and 
experienced  farmers.  An  American  Farmers 
Corps  consisting  of  retired  farmers  or  work- 
ing farmers  willing  to  teke  leave  of  their 
own  farms  for  a  time  cotild  perform  an  In- 
valuable service  abroad.  There  Is  great  need, 
too,  for  more  fertilizer,  pesticides,  irriga- 
tion development,  hybrid  seed  and  feed- 
mlxlng  equipment.  Enlightened  land  own- 
ership and  tex  policies,  improved  distribu- 
tion systems,  and  low-coet  credit  are  essen- 
tial to  rural  development.  So  U  an  Improved 
system  of  rural  education. 

This  type  of  aid  Is  not  Inexpensive  nor 
Is  It  easy  to  Implement.  But  food  and  agri- 
cultiuul  assistance  are  less  expensive  than 
millUry  hardware  and  they  are  much  more 
constructive  and  helpful  to  the  peoples  we 
assist.  As  one  watched  our  two  Impoverished 
friends,  India  and  PaklsUn,  shooting  at  each 
other  with  American  arms,  it  Is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  both  countries  need 
our  food  and  our  farm  know-how  more  than 
they  need  our  gvms. 

Fiu^hermore,  the  strengthening  of  the 
diets  and  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
developing  countriee — far  from  removing 
them  as  potential  American  markets — would 
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open  the  way  for  new  long-r&nge  VS. 
markets.  Those  nations  with  advancing 
agricultural  and  Industrial  productivity  are 
also  our  best  commercial  customers.  Can- 
ada with  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  population 
of  India  Is  a  larger  American  customer  than 
India.  After  assisting  postwar  Japan  de- 
velop Its  agricultural  and  Industrial  economy, 
we  discovered  that  she  has  become  the  larg- 
est purchaser  of  American  farm  produce. 

Communist  China  has  called  for  a  "peo- 
ple's war"  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
to  win  the  world  over  to  communism.  But 
Red  China  has  faUed  on  the  agricultural 
front  and  the  situation  has  been  worsened 
by  drought  and  other  natural  hazards.  She 
cannot  win  a  "people's  war"  against  the  de- 
veloped world  If  we  will  place  the  welfare  of 
people  above  short-term  goals  of  millUry 
maneuvering  and  cold  war  strategy.  So  let 
\ia  Uke  the  lead  In  a  "people's  war"  with 
com  instead  of  cannon,  with  farmers  Instead 
of  marines,  with  agricultural  technology  In- 
stead of  battle  plans,  with  food  Instead  of 
fear. 

The  futiu-e  of  the  American  farmer  Is  big— 
not  bleak.  Then,  let  us  begin  to  build  big 
again  for  the  future  of  Idaho's  farmer.  Let 
our  plans  match  the  dimensions  of  our  rivers 
and  our  deserts.  Let  us  move  ahead,  no 
longer  the  prisoners  of  pessimism,  but  as  pio- 
neers once  more  with  promises  to  keep. 

If  we  will  do  that,  our  grandchUdren.  long 
after  we  are  dead  and  gone,  will  remember 
us  in  their  prayers. 


Hanoi's  Dccumb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OP  mcAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "we  will  not 
grow  tired."  The  President  has  repeat- 
edly said  this,  but  it  Is  a  fact  which  un- 
fortunately has  not  penetrated  into  the 
thinldng  of  Hanoi. 

This  is  the  reason  for  Hanoi's  com- 
pletely negative  response  to  peace  offers. 

There  some  leaders  expect  that  we  may 
win  their  war  for  them.  The  war  for 
them  would  be  won  if  the  United  States 
should  tire  and  give  up  the  fight  against 
aggression. 

This  point  Is  made  abundantly  clear 
by  the  Houston  Post  which  states  that: 

Communist  leaders  are  counting  heavUy  on 
the  American  people  and  their  political  lead- 
ers to  win  the  war  ^n  Vietnam  for  them. 

Actually,  says  the  Post: 

It  was  the  men  in  Hanoi  who  made  the 
decision  for  a  resumption  of  the  bombing  of 
nUUtary  targets  in  North  Vietnam  since,  if 
the  war  must  continue,  the  effort  to  reduce 
or  prevent  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies  Into 
South  Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam  must 
continue. 

The  tragedy- over  there  can  be  stopped 
"anytime  the  Communists  will  abandon 
their  aggression  and  lust  for  conquest." 
Because  many  concerned  Americans  will 
want  to  ponder  the  wisdom  of  this  arti- 
cle, I  think  it  should  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  and  with  permission  of  my  col- 
leagues this  will  be  done: 

(Prom  the  Houston  Poet,  Feb.  1.  1966] 
BoicBiNO  Decision  Madk  in  Hanoi 
Communist  leaders  in  Hand,  and  presum- 
ably  in    Piping   and   Moscow   aa   weU,   are 
counting  heavily  on  the  American  people  and 
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their  poUtlcal  leaders  to  win  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam for  them,  and  they  have  been  given  en- 
oovrfoxent  by  a  few  noisy  American*,  in- 
elwUnc  aooM  Members  of  Congreu. 

Thla  U  the  only  logical  conclusion  that  can 
be  drawn  from  their  completely  negaUve  re- 
tponae  to  Prealdent  JohnacHi's  unprecedented 
pMM  UUtlaUvee  and  Hanoi's  declaraUon  of 
tu  intention  to  continue  the  conflict.  It  ac- 
tually was  the  men  in  Hanoi  who  made  the 
declaloD  for  a  reaumpUon  of  the  bombing  of 
mlUtary  targets  in  North  Vietnam  since.  U 
the  war  must  conUnue.  the  effort  to  reduce  or 
prevent  the  now  of  men  and  supplies  Into 
South  Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam  must 
continue. 

President  Johnson  took  obvlom  military 
risks  when  he  suspended  the  bombings  for 
more  than  a  month.  He  felt  that  these  were 
outweighed  by  other  conslderaUons.  and  he 
was  correct  In  doing  what  he  did.  At  the 
same  time,  the  military  sltuaUon  Imposed 
definite  UmltaUons  upon  how  long  the  sus- 
pension could  continue.  In  fact,  the  re- 
straint shown  by  the  Pre^«»ent  and  American 
mUltary  commander*  wA  In  luelf  unprec- 
edented. .    „ 

It  is  clear  the  Communist  leaders  beUeve 
that,  as  was  true  of  the  French  prior  to  X864. 
the  American  people  will  become  weary  of 
this  kind  of  war  and  Its  cost  and  that  the  war 
will  become  such  a  hot  domesUc  issue  in  this 
covintry  that  President  Johnson  or  a  succes- 
■or  in  the  White  House  will  be  forced  to  sur- 
render and  retreat  by  withdrawing  American 
forces  from  South  Vietnam. 

A  report  that  the  Communist  leaders  have 
decided  to  conUnue  the  war  through  the  19«8 
presidential  eleeUon  makes  sense.  In  a  sltua- 
tton  where  there  U  very  Uttle  sense  They 
hope  that.  If  they  cannot  force  President 
Johnson  to  capitulate,  they  can  bring  about 
the  election  of  another  President  who  will. 

Their  appraisal  of  the  Internal  American 
political  situation,  as  well  as  that  of  Ameri- 
can character,  has  been  encouraged  by  the 
conduct  of  some  Americans. 

It  U.  of  course,  desirable  that  VS.  policy 
with  respect  to  Vietnam  be  debated.  This  Is 
true  of  all  governmental  policies.  It  Is  true 
likewise  that  debates  of  this  kind  actuaUy 
strengthen  democracy.  But  It  also  U  true 
that  people  who  do  not  understand  democ- 
racy and  the  functioning  of  the  American 
democratic  system  can  easily  be  misled,  and 
▼ery  few.  IX  any.  Communists  have  this  un- 
derstanding. 

Tlnxe.  we  are  convinced,  will  show  the  Com- 
munists that  they  were  misled,  that  their  ap- 
praisals and  concltislons  were  erroneous. 
This  Is  not  the  first  time,  nor  Is  it  likely  to 
be  the  last,  that  the  workUhas  had  to  pay  a 
very  high  price  in  blood,  treasure,  and  suffer- 
ing for  the  miscalculation  of  a  lew  men  who 
happen  to  have  within  their  control  the  In- 
struments of  national  power. 

The  tragedy  is  that  all  this  waste,  death 
and  suffering  could  be  avoided  It  still  can 
be  avoided  anytime  the  Communists  wiU 
abandon  their  agression  and  lust  for  con- 
quest. President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear 
that  his  pursvilt  of  peace  will  go  on.  In  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere.  It  must,  but 
there  Is  not  much  hope  (or  success  so  long 
as  the  Communists  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  win  their  victory  for  them 

The  Recofiiitioa  of  God  ia  Ow  Publk  «ad 
Privste  LiTct 


Issues  facing  the  American  people  today 
Is  the  subject  of  the  recognition  of  Ood 
In  our  public  as  well  as  our  private  lives. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  secularizing  our  public  life  through 
Its  series  of  decisions  which  began  with 
outlawing  volunUry,  nonsecUrian  pray- 
ers in  public  schools.  Mr.  Gene  Rlckett 
has  published  a  book  of  poems  entitled 
Poems  of  Inspiration,"  which  are  a 
significant  contribution  toward  a  better 
public  awareness  of  the  Issue  which  laces 
the  American  public.  This  book  of  poems 
was  published  by  the  Marlboro  Herald- 
Advocate,  of  Bennettsville.  S.C.  and  Mr. 
Rlckett  has  been  kind  and  generous 
enough  to  present  me  with  aji  auto- 
graphed copy  of  his  book. 

One  particular  poem  bears  dlrecUy  on 
the  subject  of  prayers  in  schools.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  poem  en- 
titled "God  CXit  Of  School."  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

OoD  OoT  or  School 
(By  Oene  Rlckett)  «« 

The  Supreme  Court  made  a  decision  today 
To  put  God  out  of  the  schools  In  the  U.S.A. 
And  now  the  problem  that  we  have  to  face, 
Is  what  will  become  of  the  human  race. 


Are  we  better  today  than  we  were  long  ago 
Or  have  we  Just  reached  an  all-time  low? 
And  "We  the  People"  could  be  a  lot  worse 
When    we    face    the    Maker    of    this    great 

universe. 
And  these  Justices,  who  claim  they  stand  tall. 
Who  took  an  oath,  under  Ood.  to  serve  us  all. 
And  did  they  really  have  so  Uttle  to  rule. 
Than   to  pick  on  Ood,  to  put  Him  out  of 

school? 
Can   we  send   our   chUdren   to   an   atheUt 

school. 
Where  they  cant  even  mention  the  Golden 

Rule? 
Where  Ood  Isn't  welcome.  He  was  even  ex- 
pelled I 
By   this  decision   that   was   straight  out  of 

beU. 
Is   It    freedom   of   religion,    or    freedom    of 

speech. 
When    the    Government    telU    us    what    we 

cannot  teach? 
Is  It  Justice,  or  Just  tribulation 
And  doesn't  It  warrant  an  investigation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF  sotrru  casoixna 

IN  THB  aatNATB  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  196S 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  mo6t  controversial  and  Important 


Dr.  Frederick  P.  Wkiddon,  1  of  the  10 
Oatstaatfiaf  Yonnf  Men  in  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    AUiMAUA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  196S 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  US.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has,  for  the  paat  28  years, 
oofiducted  an  annual  project  In  which  it 
names  10  outstanding  young  men  of  the 
year. 

The  awards  su-e  determined  by  exten- 
sive study  as  a  means  of  honoring  some 
of  the  most  capable,  dedicated,  and  in- 
spiring young  men  of  the  Nation.  Men 
who  have  won  this  honor  in  the  past  In- 
clude some  of  the  most  Important  names 
of  our  national  leadership,  in  govern- 


ment, medicine,  education,  space  explo- 
ration, and  other  important  fields. 

One  of  the  10  men  selected  for  this 
extraordinary  honor  for  the  year  1965  is 
Dr.  Frederick  P.  Whiddon,  president  of 
the  University  of  South  Alabama  located 
at  Mobile.  He  is  worthy  of  the  honor. 
Dr.  Whiddon  is  35  years  old.  Is  married, 
and  has  four  children.  He  Is  a  native 
of  Henry  County  in  Alabama.  He  took 
his  undergraduate  study  at  Binnlngham 
Southern  College,  and  his  Ph.  D.  at 
Emory  University,  in  1963. 

In  November  of  1963.  he  was  selected 
to  be  president  of  the  University  of  South 
Alabama,  an  Institution  which  was  then 
created:  the  first  public  institution  of 
higher  learning  to  be  established  in  Ala- 
bama in  nearly  70  years. 

At  33,  Dr.  Whiddon  was  Judged  to  be 
the  yoimgest  college  president  In  the 
Nation,  according  to  a  study  of  2.046 
colleges  and  universities.  But  the  more 
significant  accomphshments  of  this 
young  administrator  over  the  next  18 
months  brought  added  laurels  from  the 
general  public  and  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

Within  that  period  he  engaged  and 
organized  an  administrative  staff  and 
faculty  of  100  members,  recruited  an 
initial  student  body  which  now  suri>asses 
estimated  capacity  by  100  percent,  de- 
veloped a  basic  curriculum,  supervised  > 
purchase  of  60,000  carefully  selected 
books  for  the  university  library,  and 
Inaugurated  first  classes  with  274  stu- 
dents In  the  summer  of  1964. 

Approximately  2.000  students  are  en- 
rolled at  the  university  now,  and  enroll- 
ment for  the  next  several  years  appears 
limited  only  by  the  physical  facilities. 
Dr.  Whiddon  has  a  rare  combination 
of  the  diligence  and  Insight  of  a  scholar 
and  the  business  acumen  of  a  man  of 
action.  He  has  needed  these  attributes 
in  his  successful  efforts  to  translate  the 
ideals  of  visionaries  Into  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  a  university. 

He  is  one  of  the  first  State  imlversity 
presidents  in  the  South  to  handle  racial 
integration  without  Incident.  He  early 
established  a  policy  of  guarantees  for 
academic  freedom,  and  frequently  has 
been  called  upon  to  defend  It. 

Thla  policy  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  attracting  highly  qualified  faculty 
members  from  throughout  the  Nation. 
Located  as  It  Is  In  a  major  port  city,  the 
University  of  South  Alabama  has  faculty 
members  from  Europe.  Central  America, 
and  the  Par  East,  and,  with  foreign  stu- 
dents, the  Institution  already  has  an 
international  atmosphere. 

President  Whiddon  has  moved  strongly 
ahead  to  establish  the  second  medical 
school  In  the  State,  and  $3  million  has 
been  committed  toward  its  development. 
Dr.  Whiddon  financed  his  own  educa- 
tion by  contracting  and  building  nine 
houses.  When  It  came  time  to  build  the 
new  university's  presidential  home  he 
refused  to  use  public  funds  for  it,  and 
Instead,  financed,  designed,  and  built  it 
himself 
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He  holds  a  clear  concept  of  the  sig- 
nificant role  of  education  In  our  lives. 
He  believes  that  Alabama's  full  potential 
will  be  resized  only  when  thousands 
more  of  its  citizens  have  available  the 
opportunities  for  higher  education. 


In  his  own  words,  he  states  the  objec- 
tives of  his  project  this  way: 

The  University  of  South  Alabama  dedicates 
Itself  to  the  assault  on  ignorance  and  misery 
and  to  the  leading  of  our  citizens  into  a  new 
dimension  of  realization,  wherein  every  man 
may  develop  the  full  extent  of  his  powers 
and  prasp  new  Insights  at  the  upper  reaches 
of  his  mind. 

The  US.  Jayoees  made  their  awards 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  January  of  this 
year.  I  would  like  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  brief  acceptance 
speech  which  Dr.  Whiddon  made  at  that 
time: 

DlstlnguUhed  ladles  and  genOemen,  to 
the  US.  Jaycees  and  especially  to  the  Mobile 
Jaycees.  my  profound  gratitude.  In  behalf  of 
my  colleagues  who  labor  patiently  and  long 
In  education,  I  accept  this  award.  This  hon- 
or, of  course,  surpasses  personal  merit  and 
conscience  demands  acknowledgment  of  hu- 
mUlty.  Like  my  fellow  honorees.  I  am  In- 
debted to  multitudes,  becatise  any  worth- 
while endeavor  Is  necessarily  the  work  of 
many  men  and  many  women.  Also  my  par- 
ents, my  devoted  wUe  and  children  must 
share  this  award. 

Since  the  task  In  which  I  am  engaged  Is 
lU  own  reward,  I  should  not  be  honored. 
That  the  high  privilege  of  serving  the  youth 
of  today  In  an  American  college  Is  both  thrill- 
ing and  challenging,  Is.  I  think,  beyond  ques- 
tion. Expanding  the  scope  and  the  horizon 
of  youth  of  all  areas  of  society  in  all  na- 
tions Is  worthy  and  demands  the  very  best 
that  Is  within  us.  Inescapably,  more  edu- 
cation U  the  solution  to  many  of  the  worlds 
problen^s. 

Most  areas  of  the  world  have  too  much  ad- 
versity and  hardship.    We  have,  perhaps,  not 
enough.     Strong   character   cannot  develop 
without  some   adversity.      Present,   tonight. 
Is  an  unsurpassed  example  of  courage  which 
Inspires  us  all.     StudenU  In  the  balls    the 
classrooms,  and  the  libraries  of  our  Institu- 
tions   of    higher   learning    today    are    going 
to  go  far  and  accomplish  more  than  we  now 
dream  possible.    If  we.  as  a  people,  have  prob- 
lems added  to  problems  staggering  to  con- 
sider, many  of  which  are  unrealized— we  have 
multiplied  capabilities  not  only  In  oiir  tech- 
nology but  also  In  the  talenU  of  our  youth. 
Solutions  to  all  of  our  problems  can  be  found 
If  we.  as  a  people  united,  can  exert  our  wUI. 
This  magnificent  sculpture  says  something 
about  the  human  spirit's  need  to  struggle 
for  something  beyond  lU  reach.     If.  in  the 
past,    the    American    scholar   has    been   de- 
scribed as  "Man  Thinking"  he  must  now  be 
described    as    "Stan    Thinking    and    Strug- 
gling"—struggling  for  purpose,  struggling  to 
assign  value.    Perhaps  we  shall  be  successful 
In  assigning  value  only  to  that  for  which 
we  sacrifice  or  for  which  we  patiently  labor. 
Spinoza's  stem  words  may  convey  some  of 
that  reasonable  wisdom  which  we  seek    "All 
things  excellent  are  as  difficult  as  thev  are 
rare."  ■' 


Dr.  Whlddon's  selection  was  flrst  an- 
nounced pubUcly  last  Saturday  at  the  Senior 
Bowl  football  classic  In  Mobile. 

His  appointment  in  November  1963,  when 
he  was  33.  made  him  the  ooimtry's  youngest 
college  president,  but  his  accomplishments 
in  the  next  18  months  as  an  administrator 
far  outshone  that  simple  statistic  and 
brought  added  praise  from  those  In  the  gen- 
eral public  and  in  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. 

Within  that  period.  someUmes  working 
single-handed,  he  engaged  and  organized  a 
staff  and  faculty  of  more  than  100  members, 
recruited  an  initial  student  body  which  now 
surpasses  estimated  capacity  by  100  percent, 
and  developed  a  basic  curriculum  arotmd 
the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  to  include 
departments  of  engineering,  commerce,  mur- 
ing, education  and  graduate  studies,  all  of 
which  will  be  expanded  into  separate  coUeges 
at  appropriate  times.  He  has  made  the  many 
decisions  necessary  to  get  imder  way  the  first 
$4  million  in  buildings  of  a  complex  ex- 
pected to  reach  $20  million  in  the  next  6 
years. 

Dr.  Whiddon  Is  a  native  of  Newville.  In 
Henry  County,  of  southeast  Alabama,  where 
he  obtained  his  basic  education. 

As  one  of  the  1965  outstanding  young  men 
(the  Usts  are  open  to  those  35  or  under)  he 
joins  other  such  notables  of  the  past  28  years 
as  Howard  Hughes  and  Rudy  Valee  (1938) 
Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Orson  Welles  (1841)! 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Joe  Louis  (1946)  Dr 
Prank  A.  Rose  and  Robert  P.  Kennedy  (1954) 
Pat  Boone  (1958),  and  VlrgU  (Gus)  Orlssom 

In  a  1964  speech.  Dr.  Whiddon  said: 
"The  University  of  South  Alabama  dedi- 
cates Itself  to  the  assault  on  Ignorance  and 
misery  and  to  the  leading  of  our  citizens 
into  a  new  dimension  of  realization,  wherein 
every  man  may  develop  the  full  extent  of 
his  powers  and  grasp  new  insights  at  the 
upper  reaches  of  his  mind." 

This  could  well  serve  as  Pred  'Wliiddon's 
credo  for  the  future,  and  MobUe  U  proud 
to  share  i\,  with  him. 


I  also  would  like  to  include  here  the 
text  of  an  editorial  regarding  the  honor 
given  to  Dr.  Whiddon,  as  it  appeared  In 
the  Mobile  Press  newspaper  for  January 
11,  1966: 

Tmbutx    to    Fbxd    WmsDON    Is    Ahothes 
AiOBZLx   HoiroK 

For  the  28th  year,  the  US.  Jaycees  have 
selected  the  10  outstanding  young  men.  and 
Mobile  was  honored  by  having  Dr.  Frederick 
P.  Whiddon.  president  of  the  University  of 
south  Alabama,  among  the  1965  selections. 

Others,  as  announced  today.  Include  Amer- 
ica's flrst  spacewalker  (Edward  H.  White), 
President  Johnson's  press  secretary  (BUI  D 
Moyers),  the  owner  of  the  world's  largest 
egg-produdng  plant  (Pred  Rodgers  Adams, 
or  Jackson,  Miss.),  and  a  young  author  who 
has  been  confined  to  his  bed  In  an  Iron  lung 
since  he  was  a  child  (Richard  Chaput) 


Thai  Arms  BniJdap 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF    • 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF   NTW    Tout 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

tj       Wednesday,  February  9,  196S 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Hanson  Baldwin,  In  the 
February  4,  1966,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Tunes,  on  the  ejyjanding  arms  strength 
of  Thailand  Is  another  clear  indication 
that  the  present  struggle  in  Vietnam 
will  not  end  U.S.  commitment  and  in- 
volvement in  southeast  Asia  Is  much 
broader  than  even  Vietnam.  Moreover 
It  once  again  points  up  the  necessity  of 
a  full-scale  congressional  debate  on  the 
future  U.S.  role  and  objectives  in  Asia 
as  a  whole. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  this  editorial  and  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  It  printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 
Thais     Expanddio     Axwed     SxREifCTH— US 

Assists  Thkm  Am  Thit  Hkj  Tlum  Lao- 

•riANs  To  Fight  thx  Pathit  Lao 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

Thailand,  threatened  by  Commimist  sub- 
version within  her  borders  and  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Laotian  Communists  ncnxs 
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the  Mekong  River,  is  strengthening  her 
armed  forces  and  police  and  assisting  antl- 
Communlst  factions  In  Laos. 

Thailand  has  been  acquiring  military 
strength  with  United  States  help,  and  in 
turn  has  helped  to  train  some  Laotian  fliers 
and  ground  troops. 

The  Bangkok  Government  has  denied  a 
recent  newspaper  report  that  Thai  armed 
forces  "Invaded"  Laos.  But  it  did  not  deny  a 
report  published  last  October  in  Fortune 
magazine  that  Thai  pllou  and  artillerymen 
in  Laotian  unUorms  had  been  supporting 
Laotian  ior<fee  against  attacks  by  the  pro- 
Communist  Pathet  Lao. 

Thai  experts,  along  with  experts  from  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  are  also 
said  to  have  participated  In  organizing  the 
Meos  and  other  mountain  tribesmen  in  Laos 
In  a  guerrilla  effort  against  the  Pathet  Lao, 
some  of  it  behind  Communist  lines. 

ThaUand's  northeastern  provinces,  border- 
ing on  the  Mekong  River— the  frontier  be- 
tween Laos  and  ThaUand— jut  deeply  into 
Laos.  At  Its  narrowest  pert  Laos  Is  squeezed 
to  a  width  of  about  55  mUes  between  Thai- 
land and  VJfetnam. 

The  Pathet  Lao  In  Laos,  with  the  aid  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops,  hold  much  of 
northern  Laos  and  a  corridor  in  the  east  that 
extends  along  the  Vietnamese  border  to 
Cambodia. 

The  so-called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU,  a  series 
Of  trails  and  roads,  some  of  th«n  usable  by 
trucks,  utilizes  this  corridor  from  North  Viet- 
nam into  South  Vietnam.  The  bulk  of  the 
yietcong  replacements  and  suppUes  comes 
Into  South  Vietnam  by  land,  traversing  por- 
tions of  the  Laotian  corridor. 

NATIONS  CLOSELT  TIXD 

Vietnam.  Laos,  and  ThaUand  have  lomr 
been  recognized  by  military  officers  as  stra- 
teglcaUy  Indivisible,  but  it  has  taken  time 
to  translate  this  recognition  Into  effective 
military  action. 

In  the  last  year,  as  the  United  States  com- 
mitment in  South  Vietnam  and  in  Thailand 
has  Increased,  the  strange  war  In  Laos  has 
been  progressing  somewhat  more  favorably 
for  the  anti-Communist  fca-ces. 

Premier  Souvanna  Phouma  and  his  neu- 
tralUt  forces,  supported  by  Laotian.  Thai  and 
United  States  aircraft,  and  Prince  Boun  Oum. 
the  rightist.  In  southern  Laos,  have  been  op- 
posing  the  Pathet  Lao  in  a  war  of  episodic 
skirmishes  and  air  attacks.  The  North  Viet- 
namese are  supportltg  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Among  the  strongest  and  most  important 
elements  of  the  non-Communist  forces  are 
the  Meo  mountain  tribesmen. 

MEO  TBOOPS  ACTIVK 

The  Meos  have  been  Instrumental  In 
stopping  several  Pathet  Lao  attacks  and  have 
recaptured  some  portions  ot  Samneua  Prov- 
ince and  the  strategic  Plalne  des  Jan«s 
Samneua  Province,  near  the  North  Vlet^ 
namese  border,  dominates  a  number  of  tm- 
P<Mlant  roads  and  trails  from  North  Vietnam 
Into  Laos. 

The  Meo  holdings  Include  a  nimiber  ot 
smaU  landing  fields  and  mountain  positions 
some  of  them  behind  Communist  Unes 
Helicopters  and  light  aircraft  land  at  these 
positions  on  supply  misdons  and  other  duties 
Forward  air  controllers  on  the  ground  or 
flying  In  light  liaison-type  planes  direct  the 
strikes  of  Laotian.  Thai,  and  United  States 
flghter-btMnbers  against  Pathet  Lao  positions 
and  Commimlst  supply  routes. 

Laos  has  an  air  force  of  about  35  T-28D 
armed  reconnaissance  planes  and  support 
aircraft.  About  half  of  these  c^erate  In  the 
Plalne  des  Jarres  area  and  In  the  nortli. 
The  others,  under  Lt.  Gen.  Thao  Ma,  com- 
manding the  Royal  LaoUan  Air  FOroe.  ars 
based  at  Savamiakhet,  and  conduct  a  sepa- 
rate  and  more  or  less  Independent  air  war 
against  Communist  poslUons  and  communi- 
cation routes  In  the  Laotian  panhandle. 
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"X        AIS   rOECl    HAS    20.000    MTN 

Behind  the  Mekong  River,  which  forma  tho 
border  between  ThaUand  and  Laoe.  the  Thais 
have  been  building  their  mUltary  strength. 
The  Thai  Army  of  about  86.000  men  includea 
3  Infantry  divUlona  and  1  horse  cavalry  divi- 
sion, a  good  idrbome  bataUton  and  a  group 
of  antlguerrtlla  forces.  It  has  few  support 
troops  and  Is  badly  balanced,  but  it  Inducts 
about  20.000  conscripts  annually  for  2  years' 
service  and  has  a  trained  reserve  of  abouV 
150.000.  ^  ,^^ 

Th»  Thai  Air  Force  of  fewer  than  20.000 
men  has  3  squadrons  at  P-86  Jet  Hghters, 
which  are  to  be  partlaUy  replaced  by  modern 
Northrop  P-6'b. 

Ten  other  squadrons  Include  T-28"8.  light 
alrtTaft.  transports  and  helicopters.  The 
navy,  which  Includes  a  well-trained  Thai 
marine  brigade,  operatss  71  patrol,  escort,  and 
coastal  craft,  including  1  destroyer  escort. 
The  Thai  Navy  will  receive  some  Grumman 
antisubmarine  warfare  planes  in  the  spring. 

In  addition  to  these  military  forces,  a 
paramUltary  force,  made  up  of  border  patrol 
units,  provincial  poUcetnen  and  metropolitan 
and  marine  poUce.  is  lielng  Increased  to  a 
strength  of  about  M.600  men. 


Daacers  of  4-Year  Hoase  Term 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CURK  MtcGREGOR 

or  MiNirasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 
Mr  MacOREOOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  Houae  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary began  19«6  hearings  on  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  a  4-yeer  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Represento- 
tlves.     It  Is  thus  pertinent  that  we  con- 
sider a  column  by  Richard  Wilson  which 
appeared  In  the  January  23,  Washing- 
ton Star.    I  believe  It  places  In  proper 
perspective  the  current  drive  for  such  a 
constitutional  amendment: 
fPnxn  the  Washington  Star.  Jan.  23,  lOM] 
Damoos  of  4-T«a«  HotTBK  Tnic 
( By  Richard  Wilson ) 
One   ttxlng   Is   bsskally   and   dangerously 
witMtg  with   the  propoMkl   for  4-year   terms 

for  CKiiiftii— I      The  rising  acceptance  of 

this  proposal  reveals  the  apparenUy  Irre- 
versible trend  of  increasing  the  power  of  the 
Presidency. 

A  ^year  term  Is  advocated  by  President 
johMon  for  thU  reason  and  this  reason 
alone.  l>»our-ftfths  o<  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  now  serving  for 
4  years  or  more.  The  President's  argument 
that  the  complexities  of  Oovernment  today 
require  Members  to  serve  at  least  4  years 
thus  iMS  only  marginal  application. 

The  rsasota  why  any  President,  and  par- 
ticularly Johnson,  favors  the  4-year  term  la 
to  lengthen  the  span  of  time  when  his 
abUlty  to  control  Congress  Is  at  lu  prc^aUe 
irmTimum  The  period  of  greatest  Presi- 
dential strength  typically  follows  the  Presi- 
dent's first  eleoUon  when  his  party  Is  Ukely 
to  win  the  most  seats  In  the  Houa*.  In  sub- 
sequent congressional  eleoUons  his  strength 
In  CX)ngress  Is  likely  to  faU  off. 

It  surely  cannot  be  questioned  that  tb«re 
Is  growing  authoritarianism  in  the  American 
systsca  ot  government.  How  else  can  we 
account  for  the  fact  that  by  the  President's 
declaim  alone,  within  only  the  vagueat  and 
most  general  directives  of  Ooocreaa.  we  are 
engaged  In  a  major  mUltary  thrust  In  AsU? 
How  else  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that. 


without  any  authority  whatsoever  conferred 
by  law.  the  President  controls  prices  of  major 
Industrial  commodities? 

Johnson's  awareness  of  the  need  for  4-year 
terms  for  Congrsssmen  came  upon  hlzn  last 
summer  when  he  foxmd  that  Congress  was 
not  going  to  do  all  he  wished  It  to  do  In  the 
first  2  years  of  his  administration.  An  elec- 
tion would  Intervene  before  all  that  he 
wanted  could  be  done. 

It  obviously  made  him  uneasy  to  contem- 
plate that  this  election  might  diminish  his 
authority  In  Congress.  He  therefore  set 
about  doing  everything  he  could  to  reinforce 
the  shaky  position  of  Congressmen  who  had 
ridden  In  on  his  coattalls  In  the  1964  presi- 
dential landslide  so  that  they  might  be  re- 
elected m  1966. 

Johnson  was  fully  aware  that  to  propose  4- 
year  terms  for  Congressmen  during  his  own 
tenure  of  o«ce  could  be  Interpreted  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  desire  to  dominate  Congress. 
To  escape  this  Judgment,  the  President 
proposed  that  4- year  terms  not  become  effec- 
Uve  until  the  elecUon  of  1972.  when,  presum- 
ably, he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
Uon. 

Such  a  deference  merely  reinforces  the  rea- 
sons why  4-year  terms  are  not  a  good  Idea 
now  or  any  time.  Johnson's  successor  may 
be  Just  as  eager  as  he  to  retain  maximum  au- 
thority over  Congress. 

The  surest  way  for  a  President  to  do  this 
U  to  carry  Into  office  with  him  every  4  years 
the  congressional  majorities  he  wants.  A 
staggered  system  of  electing  congressmen, 
similar  to  the  Senate  procediire  of  electing 
one-third  of  the  body  every  2  years,  has  been 
suggested.  If  haU  the  Congressmen  were 
elected  In  a  presidential  year  and  half  2  years 
later,  presidential  domination  of  Congress 
would  be  avoided.  It  Is  said. 

What  Improvement  this  would  be  over  the 
present  2-year  term  la  hard  to  see  It  would 
relieve  Congressmen  of  campaigning  so  often. 
But  It  would  threaten  a  President  with  a 
2-year  period  of  frustration  In  those  Instances 
when  the  voters  deoMmd  a  complete  political 
turnover.  Half  of  the  Houae  would  be  of 
the  new  order  and  half  of  the  old  order. 

The  Senate,  with  Its  staggered  system,  pre- 
serves enough  of  the  old  order  while  the  new 
order  cotnes  on.  An  election  of  Houae  Mem- 
bers every  2  years  provides  a  much  needed 
opportunity  for  a  full  electoral  review  of 
presldenUal  policies  in  midterm.  Election 
of  half  o*  tttem  at  midterm  would  provide  a 
half-way  review. 

Another  advantage  of  the  2-year  term  la 
that  It  tends  to  reduce,  although  It  does  not 
prevent,  the  entrenchment  of  Congressmen. 
This  process  Is  already  so  far  advanced  that 
once  elected  many  Congressmen  can  count 
on  their  Jobs  until  their  voluntary  retire- 
ment. ..Four-year  terms  would  make  the 
procew  that  much  easier. 

If  Congress  should,  by  some  now  unlikely 
chance,  happen  to  vote  to  propose  the  con- 
stitutional change,  the  States  would  have 
their  opportunity  to  say  that  the  power  of 
the  presidency  has  already  grown  enough  and 
reject  the  amendment. 


Henry  Y.  Kasai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALUCE  F.  BENNETT 


or    tJTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  some  brief  remarks 
and  an  editorial  from  the  Salt  Lake  Trib- 


une, dated  Pebruary  1,  1966.  concerning 
the  late  Henry  Y.  Kasai. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 

as  follows : 

Henst  Y.  Kasai 

Henry  Y.  Kasai.  who  died  last  week  at  the 
age  of  76,  had  nvade  a  notable  contribution 
to  good  relationships  between  the  Japanese 
and  other  American  communities  mud  cul- 
tures In  Utah. 

Born  In  Japan,  he  came  to  the  United 
Bi&tes  as  a  boy  of  14  In  1904.  attending 
school  in  California  and  Idaho,  and  finally 
moving  to  Salt  Lake  City  where  he  conducted 
a  successful  life  Insurance  business  for  many 
years.  But  his  real  work  was  in  building 
bridges  between  the  Japanese  community 
and  other  Americana.  Much  progress  In  that 
direction  was  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the 
war  and  some  regrettable  discriminatory  ac- 
tions agonist  Japanese  aliens  and  citizens, 
including  Henry  Kasai.  But  the  Impressive 
display  of  loyalty  to  their  native  or  adopted 
land  by  these  Japanese  Americana.  In  par- 
ticular the  many  young  men  who  served  so 
courageously  In  the  Armed  Forces,  gave  great 
Impetus  to  the  establishment  of  good 
relations. 

For  his  work  as  a  Utah  leader  In  this  regard 
Mr.  Kasai  was  hoiKn-ed  by  a  Salt  Lake  City 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  award,  a  Na- 
tional Japanese  American  citizens  League 
citation  and  presentation  by  the  Japanese 
Goveriunent  of  the  Order  of  the  Sacred 
Treasure,  given  so  far  to  only  11  Japanese 
Americans  for  their  work  In  behalf  of  Inter- 
national good  will. 

Many  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  races 
and  nationalities  will  Join  hla  close  friends 
and  associates  in  paying  tribute  to  Henry 
Kasai  and  in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  family. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  one  of  my  good  friends  and  a  great 
American,  Mr.  Henry  Y.  Kasai,  died. 

His  passing  will  leave  a  real  void  not 
only  for  his  family  but  for  his  many 
friends  in  Utah  and  in  fact  throughout 
the  world.  His  life  was  devoted  to  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  men  and  he  was  a  real 
giant  in  building  good  will  between  the 
Japanese  community  and  other  Ameri- 
cans. Henry  might  easily  have  become 
embittered  as  a  result  of  the  discrimina- 
tory treatment  given  to  Japanese-Amer- 
icans during  World  War  n,  but  he  was 
too  big  a  man  to  let  bitterness  rancor  his 
life.  He  arose  above  bigotry  and  petti- 
ness and  achieved  greatness  not  only  for 
himself  but  respect  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans  of  Japanese  descent. 

It  can  truly  be  said  of  Henry  Y.  Kasai : 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant: 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things.  I 
will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things :  enter 
thou  Into  the  Joy  of  thy  Lord.  (Math.  Ch. 
26,  V.  21.)       

The  Dancers  of  Getting  Used  to  Lies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MXMNVSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 
Mr  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Shaw, 
manager  of  the  Minnesota  Newspaper 
Association,  gave  a  most  outstanding 
speech  to  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  In  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  on 


February  9,  1966 
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January  14.  His  subject  "Oovernment 
Management  of  the  News"  Is  of  ever- 
lasting Importance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
Mr.  Shaw's  speech  In  the  Record. 
Spbch  bt  Robext  M.  Shaw 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association: 

First  of  all,  greetings  from  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association.  We  have.  In  my 
State,  the  same  kind  of  press  association  you 
do  here.  We  have  a  long  and  proud  history. 
Like  you.  we  also  have  a  musical  group  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  quality.  I  am  disappointed 
that  only  a  musician  from  our  fine  brass 
ensemble  could  come  here  today.  With  re- 
spect to  your  sympathy  orchestra.  I  must 
tell  you  this:  It  was  the  first  time  In  my 
whole  life  that  music  ever  brought  tears  to 
my  eyes. 

We  are  planning  our  100th  convention — 
starting  our  centennial  year — next  month, 
Pebruary  24,  25,  and  26,  In  Minneapolis.  Our 
Incoming  president  Is  Russ  Mills,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Minn.:  he  Is  with  xis  here  today.  Both 
he  and  I  cordially  Invite  you — especially 
those  who  live  near  the  State  border — to 
come  on  over  to  help  tis  celebrate  our  100th 
birthday. 

About  2  months  ago  I  told  Cub  Zlelke  I'd 
talk  on  newspaper  management  today — 
about  the  15  steps  to  Improve  management 
practices  on  yotir  newspaper.  I  have  been 
Interested  In  the  problems  of  newspaper  pro- 
duction for  a  long  time— It's  a  large  part  of 
my  dally  work.  But  last  week  I  read  a  book 
by  a  very  great  newspaperman :  "The  DespoU- 
ers  of  Democracy."  by  Clark  MoUenhoff.  of  the 
MlnneapolU  Trlbime's  Washington  staff. 
This  book  Is  a  factual  and  epeclflc  descrip- 
tion of  unbelievable  corruption  in  our  Federal 
Oovernment.  It  documents  with  names, 
dates,  and  data  the  truth  about  the  way 
news  la  "managed  "  these  days  In  our  Nation's 
Capital.  So  I  am  switching  signals  on  you  a 
bit  in  talking:  I  will  talk  about  management, 
but  about  news  management. 

Now,  if  any  of  you  want  to  hear  my  orig- 
inal st>eech  on  newspaper  management,  I'll 
give  It  to  you  later,  free,  in  the  bar.  I'll  tell 
you  (1)  charge  more  for  your  product,  par- 
ticularly charge  more  to  the  big  space  users 
who  steal  ad  space  for  less  than  cost;  also  to 
upcharge    your    classified    and    sub    rates; 

(2)  sell  local  advertising  with  prepared  lay- 
outs,   local   pictures,   and   Imagination,   and 

(3)  watch  your  costs  carefuUy  by  means  of 
a  monthly  financial  sUtement.  That  takes 
care  of  my  first  talk.  Now,  allow  me  to  get 
down  to  something  which  I  believe  needs 
your  attention. 

We  press  association  managers  are  always 
alerting  you  to  clear  and  present  dangers. 
We  are  a  bunch  of  professional  worriers, 
always  concerned  with  proximate  pressing 
problems — getting  a  certain  bill  through  the 
legislature  or,  more  often,  preventing  other 
bills  from  getting  through;  explaining  the 
effect  of  new  ruUngs  or  interpretations  by 
wages  and  hours  or  tax  people;  or— this  is 
our  particular  cross  to  bear— trying  to  make 
sense  out  of  Post  Office  Department  state- 
ments. We  managers  also  go  out  and  talk 
about  newspaper  problems  to  various  groups 
and  invariably  catch  hell  for  everything  any 
newspaper  has  ever  done  wrong  in  the  mem- 
ory of  every  person  In  the  room.  I'm  fed  up 
to  the  gills  on  being  a  whipping  boy. 

But  today  I  want  to  talk  about  a  deeper 
and  more  dangerous  problem,  one  in  which 
the  press  is  Intimately  Involved.  It's  the 
habit  of  our  Government  leaders  during  re- 
cent years  to  tell  us  Ues,  and  the  damage 
I  think  which  has  been  done  to  the  confi- 
dence between  us  and  our  leaders,  and  be- 
tween our  leaders  and  the  world,  when  these 
lies  have  been  found  out. 

Now  we  aU  know  that  even  with  the  best 
of  Intentions,  it's  a  tough  Job  to  report  the 


truth.    Reporters  always  want  the  facts  be- 
fore officials  think  It's  appropriate  to  give  the 
facts.     But  the  magnitude  of  the  systematic, 
deliberate,   brazen   lying   by  officials   of  the 
U.S.  Government — particularly  in  the  Penta- 
gon, the  State  Department,  and  the  White 
House — during  recent  years  Is  unparalleled 
in  American  history.     Some  of  the  best  news- 
papers In  the  country — the  New  York  Times, 
the    Christian    Science    Monitor,    the    Wall 
Street    Journal — ^have    rei>eatedly   cried   out 
against  this  wholesale  propaganda.     Some  of 
the  Nation's  top  reporters,  even  those  who 
support  the  administration's  foreign  policy, 
are  very  uneasy  about  the  way  news  Is  being 
disseminated  to  us,  from  our  leaders.    The 
Alsops  during  the  Elsenhower  administration 
warned  that  the  time  had  come  when  honest 
American  reporters  In  Washington — the  same 
as  honest   American   reporters  in  Moscow — 
should  warn  readers  in  advance  of  censored, 
slanted  stories.     Larry  Farming,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  sold  at  an  International 
Press   Institute   meeting   that   the  Kennedy 
administration  had   "    •    •    •   restricted  the 
flow    of    news    to    a    degree    that    threatens 
Journalism  Itself  •  •  •  the  Pentagon  In  gen- 
eral decides  what  should  be  done,  and  there 
Is  no  public  discussion  of  alternatives  before 
major  political  decisions  are  made."    Thvn 
have   been   books   written   by  some   of   our 
dependable  reporters,  on  the  true  facts  be- 
hind certain  news  events.    But  these  books, 
and  the  cries  of  these  few  newspapers,  have 
been  voices  crying  m  the  wilderness. 

We  were  told,  "way  back  In  1960,  that  the 
U-2  plane  shot  down  in  Russia  was  an  "upper 
altitude  weather  research  plane"  which  had 
mistakenly  flown  over  Pakistan.  In  a  book 
on  the  U-2  Incident,  two  reporters — Tom 
Ross  and  David  White — tell  how  the  CIA  put 
together,  in  advance,  "packaged"  news  re- 
leases which  Air  Force  information  officers 
were  to  release  to  the  public  if  U-2  planes 
did  not  return.  It  was  shocking  to  learn— 
from  the  Premier  of  Russia.  If  you  please — 
that  our  Government  was  lying.  Now.  even 
If  we  make  the  assumption  that  It  la  a  wise 
policy  to  fly  over  other  countries  on  spy- 
plane  missions — and  I  would  question  the 
assiunptlon — then  why  was  this  clumsy  false- 
hood necessary?  Why  didn't  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  simply  say  "no  coment"? 
Certainly  the  American  pubUc  Is  grown  up 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  competing  with 
dangerous  adversaries,  that  we  need  espi- 
onage. But  the  Russians  knew,  the  whole 
world  knew,  everyone  but  the  American  pub- 
lic knew  that  the  U.S.  Oovernment  was  telling 
a  whole  series  of  baldfaced  Ues.  It  to<A 
Khrushchev  to  spill  the  beans. 

It's  been  that  way  over  and  over  again. 
The  statements  of  our  leaders  have  consist- 
ently proven  to  be  uiu-ellable.  All  we  have  to 
do  Is  go  back  and  read  what  our  leaders  have 
said. 
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We  were  told  that  a  small  force  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  was  l>elng  sent  Into  Santo 
Domingo  to  protect  American  Interests.  Yet, 
at  the  very  moment  these  handouts  were 
being  distributed,  plans  were  being  made  to 
send  a  much  larger  force  there,  to  prevent 
what  was  feared  would  be  another  Com- 
munist takeover.  Now.  even  if  we  make  the 
assiunptlon  that  It  is  wise  poUcy  for  us 
to  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
nations.  Why  was  the  lie  necessary?  L3.J., 
in  announcing  this  event,  was  curiously  like 
Napoleon,  or  Julius  Caesar  making  hla  own 
foreign  policy,  going  ahead  with  his  military 
plana,  then  coming  home  to  report— of  ter  the 
fact — what  he  had  done,  to  hla  legislature 
When  they  took  power,  neither  Nopoleon  nor 
Caesar  abolished  their  legislatures.  They 
honored,  they  flattered,  the  lawmakers.  They 
Just  took  away  the  power.  But  there  was  no 
public  discussion  in  Caesar's  Rome,  or 
Napoleon's  France,  about  what  the  big  man 
was  going  to  do  next.  Come  to  think  of  it 
how  long  has  It  been  around  here  since  there 
iias  been  a  fuU,  pubUc  discussion  before  the 


fact,  on  foreign  policy?    Or  for  that  matter, 
a  full  congressional  discussion? 

President  Johnson  seemed  to  be  telling  us 
the  other  might,  that  we  might  be  stuck  in 
Vietnam  for  a  good  long  time.  It's  about 
time  he  said  so.  The  admlnlatratlon  per- 
sisted for  a  long  time  with  the  story  first, 
that  we  had  no  fighting  men  there  at  all. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  President  Kennedy, 
on  TV.  said  "No  Americans  are  fighting  in 

Vietnam — there    are   only   a   few   advisers 

and  no  Americans  ever  will."  But  as  early  as 
1962,  James  Reston  wrote:  "The  United 
States  is  now  Involved  in  undeclared  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  Is  well  known  to  the  Russians, 
the  Chinese  Communists .  and  everyone  else 
concerned,   except  the   American   people." 

Now  I  can  understand,  we  all  can,  that 
southeast  Asia  is  important  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  But  why  the  myth,  so 
long  continued,  about  "advisers"?  Why  was 
the  line,  until  recently,  that  everything  was 
going  Just  fine?  Reporters  In  Vietnam  find 
they  are  working  under  conditions  as  re- 
strictive as  any  since  World  War  n.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  himself  unsuccessfully  sought 
to  remove,  from  Vietnam,  two  top  reporters — 
Homer  Blgart  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tri- 
bune and  David  Halberstam  of  the  New  York 
Times,  a  man  who  later  went  on  to  win  a 
PuUtzer  Prize  for  his  honest  reporting. 

Of  the  Cuban  story,  Herbert  Matthews  of 
the  New  York  Times  said  "In  my  30  years 
on  the  New  York  Times,  never  have  I  seen 
such  a  bag  story  so  badly  handled  as  the 
Cuban  story."  Another  Times  rep<Mter,  Tad 
Szulc.  wrote  a  well-d&cumented  book  on  how 
badly  the  Story  was  told  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

It  was  well  known  for  2  years,  and  printed 
in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlapatch,  that  the  CIA 
was  training  an  army  of  exiled  Cubans  in 
Guatemala,  iat  an  Invas'ion.  But  In  spite  of 
checks  sent  regularly  to  wldovrs  of  CIA  fly- 
ers— this,  turned 'up  by  Senator  Dxkkskm.  oi 
nunols — the  full  story  of  the  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  awful,  botched  up,  hastUy 
conceived  and  haphazardly  executed  Bay  of 
Pigs  disaster,  has  never  yet  been  told. 

When  I  was  In  Washington  State,  several 
newsmen  there  were  Invited  to  a  special  State 
Department  "brteflng"  in  Washington.  D.C., 
a  few  days  before  the  Cuban  mlssUe  con- 
frontation. At  this  so-called  briefing,  one 
after  another  of  this  country's  top  officials 
took  to  the  podium  to  minimis  the  dangers 
In  Cuba,  but  point  with  great  alarm  to  the 
situation  In  Berlin.  It  turned  out  later  that 
this  performance  was  a  well  rehearsed  mock- 
ery. At  the  very  time  our  editors  and  re- 
porters were  hearing  about  extreme  dan- 
gers In  Germany,  our  military  leaders  were 
studying  photographs  of  Russian  missiles  In 
Cuba.  In  fact,  the  Government  knew  about 
the  missiles,  and  the  danger  in  Cuba,  well 
ahead  of  the  conference.  Which  raises  the 
question : 

What  did  the  Govenunent  hope  to  gain  by 
staging  this  elaborate  fraud?  And  what  did 
Secretary  of  Defense  UcNamara  hope  to 
gain  when  he  had  his  flackman  Arthur  Syl- 
vester say:  "News  la  part  of  the  weaponry  of 
international  diplomacy,  and  the  results 
Justify  the  methods  we  use."  This  state- 
ment has  never  been  rescinded.  But  even 
if  they  believed  it  In  their  secret  heart  of 
hearts,  what  was  to  be  gained  by  making 
such  an  arrogant  statement?  It  U  a  wide- 
open  anno\uic«nent  to  us  and  the  whole 
wide  world  that  "Of  ooxirse  we  tell  lies 
Those  are  the  rules  of  the  game  weTe  play- 
ing. And  we'll  do  It  again."  How  can  we 
trust    any    statement    McNamara    mak«»— 

or  has   his   flackman   make  for   Mm ever 

again? 

I  beUeve  the  story  of  Presldem*  Elsen- 
hower's attack  of  UeltU.  as  it  was  presented 
to  the  American  public,  was  poUtlcaUy  mo- 
tivated. I  do  not  believe  that  surgeons  Just 
happened  to  stuipble  on  a  kidney  stone  by 
accident  when  tliey  were  performing  a  gall- 
bladder   operation    on    President    Johnson 
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We  were  told  VJB.J.  WM  In  for  a  rel*UT«iy 
alxnple  gallbladder  opcratloa:  but  a  kldnef 
atone  operation.  Is  muob  more  aerloua.  I 
o»t«»>  thte  waa  a  clunvy  deceptloQ.  I  am 
taocTtfled  at  dark  MoUenhoirs  report  o(  tkow 
tb«  preaent  administration  sou^t  to  ooTer 
up  the  Bobby  Baker,  and  tbe  Walter  Jenklna. 
and  tbe  BllUe  Sol  Batee  aoandala.  I  can  un- 
dervtand  bow  tbeae  tblngs  can  happen.  But 
dont  our  leaders  think  the  American  public 
would  understand  it,  U.  for  Instance.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  bad  said,  of  the  Jenkins  mat-* 
ter:  "I  feel  terrible  about  this,  not  so  much 
for  Jenkins  himself,  but  for  the  danger 
which  this  put  on  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  Jenkins  obtained  a 
top-security  clearance,  even  after  he  had  a 
previous  oooiTloUon  as  a  bomoseruiU.  and 
after  conataxM  vaminga  by  Oovernment  se- 
curity people  that  hotnoeekuals  were  people 
who  were  always.  automaiUcally  open  to 
blackoMLU  by  bonununlst  agents.  Jenkins 
did  sit  In  on  top  security  council  meetings. 
It  la  my  fault.  I  wUl  see  that  no  mistake 
iMtppens  like  this,  ever  a^aln."  But  no. 
Ir*dy  Bird  put  out  a  relecue.  Indicating  that 
Jenkins  waa  111,  suffering  from  exhaustion, 
MBA  ahe  prayed  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Wall,  one  might  ask.  who's  praying  for  the 
■aeorlty  of  the  United  Statea? 

And  ao  It  goea,  on  and  on.  We  are  deluged 
with  more  propaganda  than  anytime  in  our 
Ulatcry.  The  Oovernment.  aa  you  may 
know,  la  even  playing  with  the  Idea  of  starv- 
ing Its  own  newspapers. 

Several  Mlnneaota  Congressmen  have  told 
me  that  It  la  uttarly  Impoaalble  to  get  In- 
formation from  certain  executive  de^iart- 
ments.  I  know  this  la  true.  I  have  been 
trying  for  3  years  to  get  a  square  answer 
tram  ttia  Internal  Bevenue  Service  about 
the  reported  sharing  of  their  computer  ays- 
tent  with  other  Oovernment  agencies.  I  have 
written  many  letters,  talked  to  many  people, 
about  this.  All  I  want  to  know  Is  this:  "la 
it  true  that  aucb  conferences  have  taken 
place?  Who  waa  there?  Where  are  the 
mlnutea  ot  the  mfsetlng?  la  It  actually 
true — aa  a  member  of  the  IRS  told  me — that 
you  are  considering  sharing  the  system  with 
other  agencies  of  the  Government?  Do  you 
know  something?  CoBgraaamen  themselves 
can't  find  out. 

Here  la  a  quote  from  a  letter  I  received 
the  other  day  from  one  tjt  our  Minnesota 
Congreesmen:  "We  have  tried  for  some  time 
to  get  Information  for  you  with  respect  to 
oooferencea  which  may  have  taken  place 
baCween  the  IBS  and  other  governmental 
bureaus.  There  la  almply  no  way.  under 
existing  law,  to  obtain  this  Information, 
when  the  ageneiea  of  the  executive  branch  do 
not  want  Members  of  Oongrees  to  have  It." 

Let's  think  about  this  for  a  minute.  Sup- 
pose that  ererything  about  you — your  name, 
your  work  history,  yoiir  service  record,  all 
your  financial  history,  genetics,  flngerprints, 
even  your  potltloa — ifere  recorded — as  this 
information  oould  be — on  half  an  inch  of 
electronic  tape.  Are  you  sure  that  the  Ped- 
erad  Oovernment  would  treat  this  confi- 
dentially? I  am  not  ao  sure.  The  IRS  has 
been  freely  passing  around  ao-calied  "oonfl- 
dentlal"  tax-return  Information  for  acnoa 
time.  This  fact  was  turned  up  by  Senator 
Wabsxit  MAOirnaoN  of  Washington,  at  a  Sen- 
ate Ooocunerce  Cotnmlttee  hearing,  of  which 
he  to  chairman,  in  1064.  Would  it  be  nice 
and  sweet  for  a  man  like  Bobby  Baker,  or 
acme  of  his  buddies  In  the  Oovernment,  to 
have  access  to  a  plaything  which  would  give 
them  all  tbe  Information  about  anyone  they 
wiabad? 

ICr.  MoUanhoC  documents.  In  hla  book, 
several  cases  when  members  of  the  cxaeu- 
tlve  departmenU  sought  to  get  damaging 
Information  on  indlrlduais  they  sought  to 
discredit.  Ona  -wma  a  mysierloua  releaatnc 
ot  auppoaadly  eanAAwMal  Mrvlce  infom*- 
tlon  r«cardli«  Don  Baypflida.  the  man  who 


teatmed  against  Bobby  Baker.  This  was  In 
an  obvious  attempt  to  discredit  Reynolds 
and  destroy  his  credibility.  The  second 
was  the  seizing  of  the  files  of  Otto  Otepka. 
the  State  Department  employee  who — often 
when  be  testified  honesUy  to  Senator  Mc- 
CkJBOAM's  InvestlgaUng  committee — was  de- 
moted, humiliated,  had  his  telephone  tapped. 
In  obvious  retaliation  for  his  cooperation 
with  the  Senate  committee.  Now  let  me 
ask  you:  What  would  a  blackmailer  do.  if 
he  wanted  to  "get"  someone?  Wouldn't  It 
be  a  dandy  Instrument  for  unscrupulous 
officials.  If  they  had  every  man's  total  data 
at  their  fingertips?  And  cant  you  see  this 
coming?  Wouldn't  It  be  easy,  pn  another 
extra  quartw-lnch  of  tape,  to  record  a  man's 
Ideas?  Hitler  had  only  card  flies  to  work 
with,  card  files  which  went  Into  exhaustive 
detail  about  each  Nazi  party  member.  A 
big-brother  computer  would  have  made  his 
work  much,  much  easier. 

What  Is  a  scandal,  anyway?  Remember 
the  sense  of  outrage  when  we  learned  that 
Sherman  Adams  had  accepted  the  vicuna 
coat  and  the  deep  freeze?  Doesn't  this 
seem  Uke  small  potatoes,  now?  Are  we  rap- 
Idly  becoming  conditioned  to  corruption. 
to  lying?  What  did  we  think — and  do — 
when  we  learned  that  Walter  Jenkins — the 
man  wide  open  to  Conununlst  blackmail — 
had  somehow  achieved  a  top-level  clearance? 
What  did  we  do.  say.  or  write,  about  the 
Bobby  Baker  affair?  The  awarding  of  the 
TTX  contract?  Sylvester's  brash  boast  about 
news  management?  The  untruths  about 
Vietnam,  and  Santo  Domingo?  I  have  the 
impression  that  we  said  very  little.  We  are 
getting  used  to  Uea.  And  when  we  get  used 
Ilea — accept  them  as  normal  behavior — then 
we  have  the  very  definition  of  a  decadent 
society. 

If  you're  really  In  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness— not  the  printing  business,  but  the 
newspaper  business — then  you're  Involved 
In  this.  too.  A  handful  of  top  Journalists — 
men  of  unquestioned  Integrity  working  for 
sonM  of  the  Nation's  finest  newspapers — 
have  been  telling  you  for  some  time.  now. 
that  you  are  being  lied  to.  I  don't  want 
to  sound  like  a  political  sorehead.  Actually. 
this  habit  of  deception  goes  back  for  about 
14  years — through  several  administrations  of 
both  political  parties. 

But  what  can  you  do?  I  don't  care  what 
size  newspaper  you  run.  you  can  get  good 
and  sore  at  the  way  newspapers  are  taking 
the  lash  from  the  public,  for  repeating  false- 
hoods. Yet,  what  can  we  do  when  top  Oov- 
ernment officials  from  the  President  on  down, 
make  statements  which  later  prove  to  be  un- 
true? We  can't  all  be  there  In  Washington. 
But  we  can  at  least  read  books  written  by 
some  oi  o\3X  beet  Journalists,  thoroughly  frus- 
trated men,  and  pass  the  truth  along  in 
every  way  we  know  how.  to  our  readers. 

Some  of  ujB  In  the  newspaper  buslneaa  may 
be  lazy,  or  tired,  or  old,  or  have  forgotten 
what  news  actually  la.  But  we're  not  a  na- 
tion of  sheep.  I  honestly  think  that  many 
of  our  Oovernment  leaders  think  we  are. 
They  "manage"  the  new* — brag  about  It.  I 
have  lost  confidence  In  these  men.  But  I  do 
have  confidence  In  men  like  Reston  and  Mol- 
lenhoff,  and  In  newspapers  such  as  the  New 
Tork  TUnea  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  aay  "speak  up" — stop  taking  the  editorial 
fifth  amandn^ent.  Defend  your  profeaalon. 
We  newspapermen  have  a  cerUln  stake  In 
all  this,  for  true  facts,  honestly  communl- 
catad.  are  the  only  poaalMe  way  that  our 
damocr&tlc  loctoty  can  oparau.  progresa,  and 
(row. 

Now.  thank  you  for  this  chance  to  talk 
to  you:  plaaaa  escuse  me.  Cub  Zlelka,  for 
awUohing  the  signals  on  you,  and  I  hope  to 
ba  able  to  ooma  down  to  earth — I  am  so  mad 
tMa  anrt  taik  to  any  oC  you  later 
prtvataly  about  nawspapar  managamant. 
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New  EafUad's  Big  Comeback 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOIKIAS  J.  McINTYRE 

or   MZW    UAICPSHIKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  are  deeply  committed  to  efforts 
to  expend  New  England's  economy  were 
very  pleased  to  see  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 7  Issue  of  U.S.  News  b  World 
Report. 

The  arUcle,  aiUtled  "New  England's 
Big  Comeback,"  shows  that  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  other  five  States  in  the 
region  are  "enjoying  a  boom  unprece- 
dented in  history." 

The  great  economic  prosperity  which 
is  coming  to  my  own  State  Is  a  great 
source  of  satisfaction  to  me  and  jives  me 
great  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  whole 
New  England  region. 

Mr."  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nrw  Enoland's  Bio  Oomcback — Latest  Suc- 
Stobt 


(Note.— A  few  years  ago.  New  England  was 
a  land  of  adversity.  Factories  were  closed. 
Joba  were  acarco.  More  people  were  leav- 
ing the  six-State  area  than  were  arriving. 
Now,  all  this  Is  changed.  New  Industries 
are  coming  In.  Older  plants  are  adapting 
to  the  spaoe  age.  Result:  Prosperity  never 
was  higher.) 

Boston. — New  England  today  is  enjoying 
a  boom  unprecedented  In  history — and  one 
which  Is  staadlly  gaining  momentum. 

The  upswing  Is  broadly  based.  It  ex- 
tends to  nearly  every  major  Industry  and  to 
almost   every    community   of    the    six-State 


■mployment  In  New  England  In  1065 
moved  past  the  4  million  mark — the  highest 
on  record.  Oalns  were  reported  not  only  in 
the  region's  factories,  but  also  In  a  nxmiber 
of  service  Industries  of  growing  Importance 
to  its  economy.  Among  these  are  Insurance, 
financial  and  business  services,  medical  serv- 
ice, education  and  recreation. 

Construction,  which  trailed  the  rest  of 
the  country's  Industries  last  year,  reached 
new  levels,  ^jendlng  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment rose  18  percent  In  the  region  in  1965. 
and  a  f'"""'f  Increase  Is  forecast  for  this 
year. 

Throughout  New  England,  unemployment 
Is  low  and  labor  scarce.  It  is  not  Just  skilled 
labor  and  technioal  employeea  that  are 
needed.  Many  employees  would  be  over- 
Joyed  to  find  unskilled  workers  who  could 
be  trained.  Help-wanted  adverUsements  in 
the  ntajor  newspapers  are  at  an  alltlnxe 
high.  Some  areas  are  running  short  of 
housing  for  recently  hired  workers  and  their 
families. 

Up  from  adversity 

The  current  boom  Is  something  new  and 
welcome  In  New  Snglad.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  the  region's  eoonomic  growth 
had  oonslatenUy  lagged  well  behind  that  of 
the  Nation  aa  a  whole.  Regional  compari- 
sons usuaUy  had  shown  New  England  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  in  nearly  every  measure  of 
economic  progreaa. 

Many  ot  New  Bngltmd's  woes  were  trace- 
able to  the  loss  ot  a  big  segment  of  an  Im- 
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portant  Industry— textUea.  Scores  of  major 
firms  picked  up  stakes  and  moved  to  the 
South  to  take  advantage  of  lower  wages, 
land  costo  and  taxes,  and  to  be  cloeer  to  raw 
materials  and  major  customers. 

Left  behind  were  factories  of  Civil  War 
vintage,  blighted  cities,  and  pockets  of  mas- 
sive unemployment. 

Other  long-established  Industries— shoes 
shipbuilding,  fishing,  and  paper— either  de- 
clined or  showed  slow  growth. 

The  States,  particularly  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont, suffered  heavy  losses  of  workers  as 
residents  moved  out  to  find  new  Jobs.  Says 
one  Vermont  official  of  that  period:  "Our 
biggest  export  was  our  young  folks." 

New  England  came  to  be  viewed  by  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  worn  out,  ultracon- 
servative,  lacking  vitality,  and  removed  from 
the  mainstream  of  postwar  prosperity  As 
one  Connecticut  official  remembers  It  "Peo- 
ple came  to  think  of  New  England  as  having 
nothing  to  offer  but  stone  fences,  lobster 
pots,  wooden  bridges,  and  Tale  University." 
The  spread  o/  success 
A  unique  feature  of  New  England's  new- 
found prosperity  is  that  the  northern  tier  of 
States— New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Ver- 
mont—U  sharing  in  the  uptrend.  Even  in 
good  times,  these  States  usuaUy  had  lagged 
behind  southern  New  England.  Conneticut 
for  many  years  has  been  better  off  than  the 
rest  of  the  region  and  unhappy  over  belne 
tarred  with  the  same  brush.  '' 

Ifow.  the  fastest  growing  State  In  New 
England  is  New  Hampehire.  Unemployment 
there  Is  the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  In  1965 
unemployment  averaged  2.9  percent  of  the 
State's  labor  force,  compared  with  a  national 
figure  of  4.6  percent.  Industrial  construc- 
tion in  New  Hampshire  In  1966  waa  up  400 
percent  from  the  1964  figure. 

Behind  the  boom:  brainpower 
What  has  happened  to. change  the  picture 
in  New  England  so  suddenly? 

Many  of  the  region's  top  economic  experts 
admit  they  are  stumpetftor  an  answer  One 
explains  It  this  way:  "It  is  all  very  vague- 
you  cannoj;  measure  it  by  statistics.  But 
New  England  today  has  a  competitive  advan- 
tage over  other  areas.  This  advantage  bolls 
down  to  this — brainpower." 

Long  a  leader  In  the  field  of  education 
New  England  lately  has  been  getting  a  big 
payoff  from  this  Investment.  The  brain- 
power advantage  Is  traceable,  mainly,  to  the 
big  three  of  lu  prestige  universities- 
Harvard,  Yale  and,  especlaUy,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

MIT  Is  a  university  completely  built 
around  science  and  technology.  Because  of 
its  pioneering  work  In  electronics.  It  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  Oovemment's 
World  War  n  research  laboratory  that  per- 
fected radar.  This  was  a  huge  effort,  com- 
parable to  the  Manhattan  jx-oject  which 
developed  the  atom  bomb.  Top  scientific 
and  engineering  personalities  were  drawn  to 
MIT  from  all  over  the  Umted  States. 

Another  warUme  latioratory  at  MIT  did 
early  work  on  guidance  systems  and  fire- 
control  techniques.  Today,  the  university 
U  heavily  engaged  In  guidance  systems  for 
missiles  such  as  Polaris  and  for  the  ApoUo 
moon  vehicle. 

When  Soviet  Russia  exploded  a  nuclear 
bomb  in  1949.  the  Federal  Government  caUed 
on  MIT  to  develop  an  Intercontinental-de- 
fense system.  A  new  laboratory  was  built 
on  Route  128,  a  highway  that  encircles  all 
of  Boston  but  the  waterfront.  In  the  process 
of  develt^lng  the  new  system,  major  ad- 
vances were  made  In  computer  technoloiry 
Among  universities.  MTT  Is  the  largest  com- 
puter-research center  In  the  world. 
"Offspring"  of  MIT 

To  supply  the  new  Uboratory  with  needed 
psrta  and  materiaU.  a  number  of  amaU 
nrms  began  to  spring  up  along  Route  128 


Many  top  scientists  and  englneerB  left  the 
laboratory  to  form  their  own  firms,  to  ex- 
ploit their  knowledge  In  a  new  and  expanding 
technology.  ' 

With  MIT  spawning  new  Ideas,  with  tCH>- 
notch  sclentista  and  engineers,  and  new  com- 
panies, the  Boston  area  became  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  electronics  and  research- 
oriented  Industry  based  op  new  technology 

Once  a  country  road.  Route  128  today  is 
bordered  by  new  planto.  A  recent  survey 
showed  674  firms  along  the  highway  em- 
ploying nearly  56,000  people.  Included  were- 
almost  100  nxanufacturlng  firms,  66  research 
companies,  and  66  engaged  In  both  research 
and  manufacturing,  since  1962.  there  has 
been  a  45-percent  Increase  In  the  number 
of  firms  along  the  "Golden  Semicircle"  as 
It  is  now  called. 

Graduates  of  MIT.  who  once  left  New 
England  to  take  Jobs  In  more  prosperous 
areas,  now  seem  to  prefer  to  settle  In  or  near 
Boston  and  to  work  In  one  of  the  many  lab- 
oratories or  electroiUcs  firms,  says  an  MIT 
official : 

"As  top  scientists  moved  Into  this  area 
more  and  more  younger  men  wanted  to  come 
and  rub  elbows  wtlh  them.  They  were  at- 
tracted, too.  by  the  cultural  advantages  of 
the  New  England  area.  Culture  is  an  'in' 
thing  with  these  highly  educated  people 
We  have  more  Ph.  D.'s  per  acre  around  here 
than  any  other  place  In  the  country  " 

Recently,  MTT  set  up  four  new  research 
centers— space  sciences,  life  sciences  earth 
sciences,  and  materials  science  and  engineer- 
ing.    Coming    la    on    In    communications 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  birth  of  new 
firms  Is  slackening.  It  appears  more  Ukely 
to  Increase.  University  officials  say  that  rev- 
olutionary changes  may  be  ahead  in  the 
field  of  biology.  Some  new  fields  being 
studied  by  MIT's  laboratories  Include  ocean- 
ography and  medical  Instrumentation. 

Other  major  New  England  universities 
also  are  beginning  to  expand  research  ac- 
tivities. 

Search  for  plant  sites 
The  mushrooming  growth  of  electronics 
and  related  research  firms  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Route  128  or  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Successful  firms  seeking  sites  for  new 
plants  are  pushing  out  Into  southern  New 
Hampshire  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Maine 
and  Vermont.  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, as  well,  are  gaining  new  industries 

The  growing  Interest  in  slUng  planta  in 
northern  New  England  U  due,  in  part,  to  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  blg-clty  congestion 
and  problems.  Vermont,  for  example 
stresses  ita  "moral  cUmate"  in  newspaper 
ads.  Says  one:  "Vermont  has  no  really  big 
cities  with  snarled  transportation,  strife 
crime,  bureaucratic  waste,  poor  housing  air 
pollution  and  aU  the  other  seemingly  hope- 
less problems  of  large  metropolitan  areas 
today." 

Industry  fits  to  area 
The  growth  of  research-oriented  industry 
fits  m  perfectly  with  New  England's  needs. 
The  region  does  pose  handicaps  for  masa-< 
production  industries.  It  is  poorly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  center  of  U.S.  poptUatlon 
It  has  high  transportaUon  and  electric  power 
costs,  and  Is  lacking  in  most  raw  materials. 
Because  of  these  deficiencies.  New  England 
Is  specializing  more  in  low-bulk,  high-value 
products.  "Even  in  electronics."  commente 
one  observer,  "when  something  u  developed 
suitable  for  mass  producUon,  it  Is  usuaUy 
produced  elsewhere.  Then  the  research 
people  come  up  with  something  new  We 
have  to  keep  running  aU  the  time  " 

Throughout  the  region,  there  has  been  a 
steady  shut  to  new  products  and  procedures 
based  on  research.  A  study  tn  1965  showed 
about  one-third  of  factory  employment  de- 
pended on  products  not  In  exlstance  a  dec- 
ade earlier.  A  similar  study  today.  experU 
say,  would  show  this  figure  to  be  about  one- 
half  of  total  manufacturing  employment 
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New  Englanders  believe  that  their  com- 
blnation  of  brainpower  and  a  sklUed 
adaptable  labor  force  win  enable  the  region 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments  They 
also  see  the  growth  of  research-based  indus- 
try as  giving  New  England  a  stability  It  never 
had  before. 

NXW  KOU  FOB  OU>KR  INDtTSTXlas 

Some  long-established  Industries  also  have 
played  a  role  Ui  New  England's  upswing 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  U 
transportation  equipment.  United  Aircraft 
centered  in  Connecticut,  Is  the  region's  big- 
gest private  employer.  Ite  payroll  U  ap- 
proachlng  70,000  and  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  1.000  a  month  aa  the  firm  seelu  to 
keep  up  with  orders  for  Jet  engines,  heUcop- 
ters  and  other  aircraft  componente  An- 
other big  employer.  General  Dynamics'  Elec- 
tric Boat  Division  at  Groton,  Conn.,  has  built 
much  of  the  UJ3.  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 
It  has  been  stepping  up  production,  hiring 
more  workers.  A  large  number  commute 
from  Rhode  Island. 

The  machine  tool  Industry,  long  impor- 
tant to  the  area's  economy,  is  showing  new 
strength.  Employment  m  this  industry 
tends  to  rise  and  fall  In  line  with  capltlU 
spending  by  firms  across  the  country  With 
plant-and-equlpment  spending  at  high  lev- 
els, and  further  gains  projected,  the  Indus- 
try Is  expected  to  continue  to  lend  ite  weight 
to  the  boom  . 

Textiles:  No  longer  a  drag 

Even  the  textile  Industry,  which  for  many 
years  acted  as  a  drag  on  New  England's 
economy,  added  slightly  to  Ita  payrolU  In 
1965.  During  the  postwar  period,  employ, 
ment  In  the  industry  had  fallen  from  275  000 
to  about  100.000,  but  now  It  appears  to  have 
stabilized  at  that  level.  Most  of  the  cotton 
textile  industry  already  has  been  lost  and 
remaining  firms  produce  mostly  woolen 
yarns  and  fabrics— a  more  expensive  product 

■The  leather  and  shoe  Industry  has  been 
adding  workers.  Much  oi  It  has  shifted  out 
of  older  Massachusetta  towns  with  high 
wage  rates  to  newer  plants  In  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  The  area  continues  to  pro- 
duce one -third  of  the  leather  footwear  made 
m  the  United  States. 

Shipbuilding,  which  had  been  In  the  dol- 
drums for  years,  is  showing  new  life— partly 
as  the  result  of  growing  defense  needs.  There 
also  has  been  heavy  new  Investment  in  the 
paper  industry.  Important  to  Maine 

New  England's  biggest  growth,  however 
has  not  been  In  manufactimng,  but  in  serv- 
ices. This  Includes  a  whole  grab  has  of 
activities.  a     "   u»g   OI 

Among  the  most  Important  U  medicine 
The  Boston  area  Is  one  of  the  world's  maj» 
medical  centers.  Doctors  and  patients  ootne 
from  Europe,  LaUn  America,  and  other  parte 
of  the  world  for  training  or  treatment 

Education  U  another  big  service,  and  New 
England  Is  the  leader  In  the  field.  Harvard 
Yale.  MTT.  and  Brown,  plus  a  host  of  smaller 
schools  such  as  Dartmouth,  Amherst  Wll- 
hams,  and  MlddJebury,  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's top-rated  educational  Institutions. 

Many  of  the  largest  Insurance  firms  have 
headquarters  In  New  England,  especlaUy  In 
the  Boston  and  Hartford  areas.  Boeton  Is 
one  rf  the  four  largest  financial  centers  in 
the  United  States.  Its  Inveetment  houses 
handle  most  of  the  major  mutual  funds. 
Winter  playground,  too 

New  England  always  has  been  a  p<M>ular 
area  for  summer  vacaUons,  and  Ite  share  of 
the  recreaUon  Industry  is  growing  steadily 
In  1966,  exceUent  weather  brought  huge 
gains  In  the  tourist  business. 

Now,  the  region  U  experiencing  a  winter- 
vacation  boom.  Ski  resorts  are  rising  aU 
over,  especially  In  the  northern  tier.  BuUd- 
Ing  of  new  lodges,  moteU,  and  roads  has  had 
a  major  Impact  on  the  constructton  Industry 
It  Is  also  driving  up  land  prices.  In  one 
part   of   Vermont   where   land  sold   5   years 
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MO  for  about  t&  an  »cr*— lew  than  It  coat 
in  neo— the  price  Tim»  to  WOO  an  acre  or 
more  when  a  new  »kl  center  went  up  nearby. 
The  l»e6-6«  akl  leaMHi  got  off  to  a  roaring 
■tort.  A  40-inch  anowlall  In  Vermont  in 
jMeatnber  Is  estimated  to  have  been  worth 
$300  000  an  Inch  to  the  SUte.  Holiday  akl 
buslneea  in  lotfte  are*»  ran  200  percent  ahead 
of  last  season. 

The  "multiiUieT  effect" 
aung  has  what  is  c*Ued  a  •^uUlpHer 
vaicxr  State  ofllclala  estimate  that,  for  •! 
spent  for  skiing,  an  additional  M  U  spent  for 
food,  lodging,  liquor.  e«Urtolnment.  ga*iUn« 
•sd  other  needed  goods  and  senrlcea. 

Northern  New  England  U  one  o*  the  few 
undeveloped  areas  left  In  the  Bastem  United 
States  It  is  accessible  to  huge  population 
cMttera  In  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Roads  are  being  Unproved,  making 
It  easier  to  reach.  With  more  people  having 
3  irirtii  or  more  al  vacation  a  year,  many  em- 
phMva  are  urging  worker*  to  take  part  of 
their  vacaUon  in  winter— and  New  B»gland 
Is  benefiting  frtxn  this  trend. 

England  also  Is  getting  a  boost  from 
development — the  desire  of  many 
I  families  to  own  two  homes.  More 
_,„,  .„^»  blgb- Income  famlUes  that  Uve 
Alons  the  SMtem  seaboard  want  to  get  away 
fwm  the  nsnearinn.  With  Increased  in- 
tarest  In  T"«"g  and  other  winter  sporU.  peo- 
ple can  \]ae  a  second  home  in  winter  as  well 
M  in  summer.  This  two-house  trend  U 
adding  to  the  rlae  in  Und  valuea.  especially 
In  southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampehlre. 
cmxs:  iiiBMO«*  or  PaoaPKarrr 
The  effecU  at  prosperity  can  be  seen  by 
driving    through    some    of    New    England  s 

Greater  Boston.  »tUl  the-  "hub"  of  New 
Kngland  with  3  3  million  of  the  region's  11.2 
million  pwjple.  has  been  changed  radically  In 
appearance  by  a  group  of  new  buildings. 

Inl»«  the  %l«0  million  PrudentUl  Cen- 
ter which  now  doenlnataa  the  Boston  skyline. 
opened  lU  doors.  In  process  of  oonstrucilon 
tea  WOO  mUllon  goT«mm«»t  center  In  the 
haart  of  the  city.  The  first  IwUdlng  of  the 
oMtv  to  be  completed,  a  Wfl  million  State 
olBce  building,  wa.  opM»d  »»«J«»f- ,  J^* 
finished  ta  a  new  TmOmnX  oace  buUdlng 
BCm  under  uii^liwTInn-  a  large,  crew^ent- 
,ft«~»H  oAm  »ii*f**~f  and  a  new  city  haU. 

AnotlMr  skyMfikper  nearing  completloo  Is 
tha  8to«a  Street  Bank  Building,  adjacent  to 
the  «i»M»cU!  district.  It  was  financed  by 
British  investors.  .-««.., 

Gonstructlon  U  about  to  start  on  a  too  mu- 
llon-electroiUcs-reeearch  center  for  the  Na- 
tkmal  AeronauUcs  and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon. 
It  wUl  rise  close  to  MTT.  across  the  Charles 
River  from  downtown  Boston. 

Boston  also  Is  having  a  boom  in  apartment 
construcUon.  A  Urge,  high-rise  buUdlng  Is 
going  up  across  from  the  Boston  Common. 
OOWTS  have  been  built  overlooking  the 
Charles  River  and  In  outlying  secUons  of  the 
dty. 

rtmissa  U  being  made  on  new  highways 
mad  estpnaaways.  In  1906.  the  last  link  of 
the  Maasachusetta  Turnpike  was  completed, 
bringing  It  Into  the  Axwntown  part  of  Boston. 
Urban  renewal  U  evident  In  many  other 
dues  ot  New  England.  HarUord  and  New 
Baven  In  ConnecUcut  have  completed  huge 
projecU  that  have  revitalised  large  areas. 

A  further  example  of  a  city  which  has  come 
back  Is  ProvUJenee.  R  I.  For  many  years,  this 
city  was  Hated  as  a  "depressed  area'  by  the 
Department  o<  Labor,  with  "Bub*antlal  and 
iMialslsnt  unamptoymmt."  Last  May.  Provt- 
dCDM  and  Ita  swiIiimm  were  taken  oS  the  list. 
In  OctotMT.  ieummmm  waa  down  U>  3.9  per- 
cent— lowest  flcora  In  Ift  years. 

ProvidMioe  has  baaa  balped  by  a  n«w  latsr- 
muta  Ughway  whMi  ««i«a  through  tba  MUtar 
«ff  1ft*  dty  and  links  it  closely  to  Boston  on 
tk*  north  and  New  Tork  on  the  south.    TtM 


hiChwm*  has  opwMd  new  industrial  sites,  and 
the  city  could  become  an  important  distribu- 
tion center. 

More  spectacular  than  the  progress  of  some 
of  the  larger  clUes  is  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  In  scores  of  smaller  cities  which 
wers   hard»t   hit   when   their   textile    mUls 
dosed  their  doors  and  moved  south. 
The  Nashua  story 
Nashua.   N  H..   lost   lU  major   textile   em- 
ployer in  1»48.    In  an  effort  to  find  Jobs  lor 
thousands  of  people  thrown  out  of  work,  a 
tax-free,  nonprofit  foundation  was  set  up  to 
buy  the  mill  properUes  and  either  sell  or  lease 
them  to  any  prospecUve  employer^    ,„^,„„ 
Today    hardly   a    square    foot    of    factory 
space  u'avaUable  of  the  25  million  square 
feet  originally  purchased.     Instead  of  1  firm 
employing  3,500  workers,  the  space  Is  occu- 
pied  by  24  separate  firms  employing  more 
than  8.000  workers. 

In  addition,  the  city  has  16  new  plants— 
5  of  them  built  by  firms  which  outgrew  their 
space  in  the  old  mill.  Manufacturing  em- 
pl^ent.  which  stood  at  8.400  before  the 
textile  plant  left,  has  grown  to  13.000. 

Nashua.  In  fact,  now  has  a  labor  shorUge^ 
Plrma  In  the  area  are  estimated  to  have  2.000 
Jobs  they  are  unable  to  fill.  As  1965  ended, 
unemployment  was  down  below  2  percent  of 
the  labor  force. 

Much  the  same  story  U  true  of  Manchester. 
After  the  loss  of  a  huge  textile  mill.  Man- 
chester had  staggering  unemployment.  Like 
Nashua.  It  U  now  booming,  has  a  much  more 
diversified  industry  and  la  looking  for  more 

workers.  _         ^     .  .„ 

Another  city  which  has  gone  from  bust  to 
boom  Is  Burlington,  largest  city  In  Vermont. 
It  lost  its  major  employer,  a  large  woolen 
mill  BurUngton  took  a  different  tack.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  interest  employers  In  the 
old  mill  property,  business  leaders  formed  an 
industrial  corporation  and  raised  money  to 
build  a  plant  on  speculaUon.  They  snagged 
International  Business  Machines.  Employ- 
ment at  the  plant  has  risen  from  500  to  2,500 
over  the  past  18  months. 

TRX    AKkS'S    SXalOCS    PaOBI.XMS 

New  England  Is  not  without  problems. 
Railroad  service  U  poor— Maine  U  the  first 
State  to  be  Inaccessible  to  passengers  on 
regular  schedules  by  rail— but  expected 
mergwa  «rf  Haw  England  railroads  with  major 
raU  natwwks  may  help. 

The  threat  ot  severe  drought  hangs  over 
the  region  unlaaa  It  geU  heavy  winter  snows 
and  apnng  rains. 

Sotne  of  the  older  dUes  still  have  financial 
problems  and  urban  blight.  Others  have 
excepUonaUy  high  property  taxes  that  could 
discourage  new  Industry. 

Another  worry  la  that  much  of  the  boom 
in  induatrles  such  as  electronics,  shipbuild- 
ing, and  trmnsportaUon  equipment  is  due 
to  defense  orders.  Any  major  cutback  in 
defense  spending  could  have  a  heavy  impact. 
But  many  biwlneas  leaders  aware  of  thU 
danger   are  ""^'"g  efforts  to  diversity. 

Right  now,  however.  New  EngUnds  great- 
aM  n(t>blam  Is  lu  labor  shortage.  Both  Oov- 
enuMOt  and  business  leaders  are  making 
«onoMt«d  efforts  to  attract  labor. 

wn^^iji  aa^kloyers  are  conalderlng  trying  to 
recruit  Cuban  rafuflaes.  or  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Negioea  from  crowded  eastern  cities.  At 
present.  New  Eng^'"'<  has  lew  ntowhltes. 
Vermont's  population  U  .003  percent  Negro, 
tftmy  New  Englanders  say  they  would  like 
to  keep  the  racial  balance  the  way  it  U  now. 
It  the  comeback  permanent? 
Because  of  New  England's  large  urban  pop- 
ulaUoei  and  heavy  Induotrtallzatlon.  few  ex- 
peru  believe  the  region  oan  match  newer 
area*  sueft  aa  the  Southwas*  or  Par  West  In 
growth  latsa.  But  they  saa  tite  present  boom 
M  mora  tlmn  a  crelleal  rarlval. 

•mte  sMt  coast  still  haa  the  Nation's  blg- 
gcat  market,  the  biggest  popiulatlon.-  my 


an  industrial -developoxent  oOdal   In  0>n- 

nacUc**^  .    .  .,       «_ 

And.  It  appears,  the  t1«w  that  New  Eng- 
land Is  deveplt,  out  of  tune  with  modern 
umes.  will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  updated 
aa  the  boom  continues. 


New  Rocbelk  VISTA:  Local  Peace  Corpt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    MXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  recent  months,  aspects  of  the  war  on 
poverty  have  been  undergoing  scrutiny 
and  criUcism  from  various  quarters.' 
Certainly,  the  need  to  know  If  these  pro- 
grams are  being  administered  soimdly, 
economically,  with  a  minimum  of  poli- 
tics and  in  the  clear  Interest  of  those  who 
most  need  help  and  training  for  mean- 
ingful jobs  is  plain.  Operation  Paycheck 
in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y..  is  an  antipoverty 
effort  that  meets  these  criteria  and  whose 
success  has  come  from  communitywlde 
cooperation. 

Paycheck,  Inc..  was  organized  in  July 
1964  and  it  provides  jobs  and  job  training 
for  more  than  40  disadvantaged  young- 
sters. It  Is  sponsored  by  three  local 
businessmen  and  supervised  with  the 
assistance  of  a  VISTA  volunteer,  Joseph 
AUard. 

Paycheck  is  the  only  privately  financed 
and  profltmaking  antipoverty  project  in 
the  country.  Its  primary  enterprise  is 
the  operation  of  a  450-car  parking  lot  in 
New  Rochelle.  In  addition  to  running 
the  lot.  the  boy^leam  how  to  keep  their 
own  books  and  tax  records  and  general 
business  practices. 

The  boys  also  oi>erate  a  snackbar  at  a 
municipal  marina,  sell  American  flags 
door  to  door,  perform  ofQce  maintenance 
work,  and  run  concessions  for  concerts. 
The  youngsters  pay  themselves  $1.25  per 
hour  for  their  work  and  In  April  of  1965 
were  able  to  pay  off  loans  they  had  re- 
ceived only  the  previous  July  as  well  as 
make  charitable  contributions  to  local 
agencies. 

Participation  in  the  project  has  en- 
abled all  the  boys  to  remain  in  school  and 
has  given  most  of  them  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  education  as  well  as 
experience  in  business.  Several  are  now 
planning  to  go  on  to  college. 

Mr.  Boris  Pelnman.  one  of  the  busi- 
nessmen sponsoring  the  project,  has 
stated  that — 

The  cooperaUon  of  city  officials  haa  been 
2.000  percent. 

At  the  same  time  as  giving  these 
youngsters  a  sUrt  in  life.  Paycheck  pro- 
vides needed  and  practical  services  to  the 
community. 

The  New  Rochelle  Standard-Star  re- 
cently published  a  story  on  the  work  of 
■VISTA  Volunteer  Joseph  Allard  with  Op- 
eration Paycheck.  Mr.  Allard  has  also 
written  an  article  on  the  purposes  and 
fO«ls  ot  thla  VISTA  project.  Under 
unanimous  consent ,  the  story  from  the 
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Standard-Star  and  Mr.  Allard's  article 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record  following 
my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  New  Rochelle   (N.T.)    Standard- 
Star.  Jan.  25,  1906] 
WESTCHiBTia  Today — New  Rochklle  VISTA : 
Local  Peace  Corps 

VISTA— Volunters  In  Service  to  America 

a  domesUc  version  of  the  Peace  Corps.  Is  rep- 
resented In  New  Rochelle  in  the  person  of 
Joseph  Allard.  of  Lowell.  Mass..  supervisor 
for  the  anUpoverty  project  known  as  Pay- 
check. Inc..  which  provides  jobs  and  Job 
training  for  disadvantaged  youngsters. 

Mr.  Allard.  22.  says  of  Paycheck.  •'Ifs  sort 
of  a  private  version  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps,  only  better.-  He  has  been 
working  hand-ln-hand  for  6  months  with 
Paycheck  director.  Boris  Pelnman,  a  New 
Rochelle  businessman  who  set  up  the  orga- 
nization In  July  1964. 

The  corporation  runs  a  series  of  small  pri- 
vate enterprises  and  employs  only  teenagers 
who  come  from  low-Income  families  on  wel- 
fare. "Our  biggest  enterprise,"  Mr.  Allard 
stated.  "iB  a  450-car  parking  lot.  Th^  lot  U 
located  on  a  vacant  urban  renewal  parcel 
downtown,  which  has  been  undeveloped  for 
10  years." 

In  running  the  lot,  Mr.  Allard  continued 
the  boys  learn  how  to  keep  books,  manage 
their  own  time  records,  file  the  necessary 
taxes  and  learn  all  about  economic  self- 
reliance.  Mr.  Allard's  Job  consists  of  super- 
vUlng  youngsters,  giving  them  supplemen- 
tary tutoring  In  English,  mathematics  and 
providing  counsel  for  them  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

Mr.  Allard  Is  enthusiastic  about  Paycheck, 
and  thinks  It  is  well  worth  copying  In  towns 
and  cities  all  over  the  country. 

SEIXrNG    OLD   GLORT 

"Another  enterprise  we  created."  he  said 
"was  seUlng  American  flags  door-to-door. 
The  flags  cost  »3  wholesale  and  the  boys  sell 
them  to  residents  for  $6.  In  the  process 
they  learn  the  value  of  a  smile  when  they 
deal  with  the  public. 

"This  project  Is  one  of  the  hottest  things 
going  In  the  whole  country  In  the  war  on 
poverty."  Mr.  Allard  added.  "Not  only  are 
the  kids  involved,  but  the  whole  community 
has  taken  an  Interest  and  cooperated  with 
us  100  percent. 

"The  reason  this  project  Is  so  great"  he 
stated,  "la  that  It  teaches  these  youngsters 
the  risk  of  loes,  and  how  to  run  a  business 
efficiently.  The  corporation  Is  not  a  play- 
thing. If  we  don't  earn  enough  money  to 
stay  In  business,  we  fold  and  they  lose  their 
Jobs." 

Among  the  other  enterprises  run  by  the 
youngsters  are  office  cleaning,  house  palnUnK 
and  a  restaurant. 

"It  takes  12  youngsters."  he  continued,  "to 
run  the  parking  lot,  at  one  time  we  had  as 
many  as  40  youths  Involved  In  the  various 
enterprises."  They  are  constantanly  looking 
for  new  services  they  can  perform  which  will 
make  money. 

The  son  of  Eveline  G.,  and  the  late  Arthur 
J.  Allard,  he  Is  a  Lowell  High  School  graduate 
He  also  attended  Northern  Essex  College  In 
Havorhlll.  Mass.,  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land School  of  Social  Work. 

rOR    THE    LESS   FORTUNATE 

Why  did  he  volunteer  for  VISTA?  He 
was  sitting  home  watching  television  when 
It  suddenly  struck  him  how  lucky  he  was 
He  resolved  to  go  out  and  do  something  to 
help  those  persons  less  fortunate  than  he. 

"I  felt  there  was  so  much  to  do  In  this 
world,  and  at  first  I  thought  I  would  Join 
the  Peace  Corps."  he  said.  "But  then  I  real- 
teed  that  we  have  some  very  big  problems 
nght  here  In  our  own  country,  that  ther» 
was  a  tremendous  oppcu^iinity  here  and  that 
I  had  to  take  it." 


Mr.  Pelnman  speaks  very  highly  of  the 
young  man,  describing  him  as  "dedicated, 
pleasant,  knowledgeable,  likeable,  hard-work- 
ing, capable  and  peracmable." 

Paycheck 
(By  Joseph  R.  Allard.  VISTA  volunteer 
assigned  to  Paycheck) 
Operation   Paycheck    Is   a   youth-oriented 
business  training  program  which  strives  to 
reach  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  the  city  by 
providing  Job  opportunities  for  them.     It's 
helping   to  answer  President  Johnson's   re- 
quest to  employ  youth  and  to  train  them  for 
the  future. 

Paycheck  creates  businesses  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  providing  Jobs  for  youth  In  need 
of  such  assistance.  The  entire  staff,  consists 
of  youngsters  14  to  16  years  of  age.  Examples 
of  such  Jobs  created  are:  a  450-acre  parking 
lot,  a  snack  bar  at  a  municipal  marina,  a 
sales  division  selling  American  flags  door  to 
door,  office  maintenance  work,  sign  painting, 
impresarios  who  sponsored  a  concert,  con- 
cessionaires for  concerts.  During  the  recent 
water  shortage  in  New  York,  the  youngsters 
pumped  water  from  city  lakes  and  sold  it  to 
residents  so  that  they  might  save  their  prized 
shrubbery. 

MORE   THAN    JtTST    A   JOB 

While  the  youngsters  earn  $1.25  an  hour 
they  receive  Individual  counseling  as  weU  as 
fanally  counseling.  Also  constant  contact 
with  New  Rochelle's  senior  high  school  and 
its  two  junior  high  schools  is  maintained. 
Both  school  guidance  counsellor  and  Pay- 
check help  Iron  out  the  youngsters  problems. 

Paycheck  stimulates  youngsters  to  observe 
better  working  habite  such  as  promptness 
responsibility,  courtesy,  and  good  health 
habits. 

Education  and  community  Involvement  Is 
stressed.  Tours  of  various  civic  agencies  are 
part  of  their  Job  training.  Tours  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  courthouse  to  witness 
a  trial,  city  council  meeUngs  and  the  like, 
are  Included.  These  are  intended  to  make 
the  youth  aware  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
community  and  to  prepare  them  to  play  their 
role  as  future  leaders. 

Paycheck  provides  a  real  and  pracOcal 
aervlce  to  the  community.  All  its  created 
businesses  have  provided  the  people  of  New 
Rochelle  with  needed  services. 

When  an  employee  leaves  Paycheck,  he  has 
a  darn  good  idea  of  employer-employee  rela- 
tionship, he  knows  what  to  expect  and  what 
la  expected  of  him.  This  is  a  service  well 
appreciated  by  all  employers. 

One  of  the  most  unique  qualities  of  Pay- 
check U  that  It  U  the  only  "privately 
financed."  profltmaking  antipoverty  program 
In  the  United  States,  which  donates  to  other 
charities.  Certainly  this  U  an  Ideal  example 
of  the  poor  helping  themselves. 

As  President  Johnson  said.  "We  must  open 
the  doors  of  opportunity.  But  we  must  also 
©quip  our  people  to  vsralk  through  these 
doo«."  Paycheck  has  opened  the  doors  and 
It  has  trained  Its  people  and  equipped 
them  to  walk  thru  those  doors  to  a  brighter 
future  and  a  more  fruitful  life. 
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We  must  concentrate  on  countries  that  are 
not  hostUe  to  us —  / 

He  said— 
and  that  give  solid  evidence  that  they  are 
determined  to  help  themselves. 

The  New  York  Journal-American 
recently  hailed  this  as  a  welcome  change 
commenting  that  this  should  be  "pleas- 
ing news  to  American  taxpayers  who.  far 
too  often  in  the  past,  have  seen  their 
money  go  to  countries  tacitly  or  openly 
hostile  to  us,  or  'neutral'  against  us." 

Because  the  editorial  praising  this 
message  makes  good  sense,  I  suggest  that 
others  may  want  to  see  it,  and  I  herewith 
offer  it  for  the  Record. 

Welcome  Change 

There  was  one  refreshing  emphasis  In 
President  Johnson's  foreign  aid  message  to 
Congress,  calling  for  $3.4  bUUon  in  fiscal 
1967.  The  President  Is  committed  to  giving 
more  help  to  countries  that  help  themselves 

"We  must  concentrate."  he  said,  "on  coun- 
tries not  hostile  to  us  that  give  soUd  evidence 
that  they  are  determined  to  help  themselves  " 

That  should  be  pleasing  news  to  American 
taxpayers  who.  far  too  often  In  the  past  have 
seen  their  money  go  to  coimtrles  tacitly  or 
openly  hostUe  to  us,  or  "neutral"  against  us 

Congress  has  debatable  topics  in  the  pro- 
posals for  a  long-term,  6-year  authority  for 
foreign  aid,  and  for  the  global  program  itself 
to  be  split  Into  separate  economic  and  arms 
aid  bills. 

But  taxpayers  owe  the  President  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  steering  foreign  aid  onto  a  more 
realistic  course. 


Analysis  GiveB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMi^KS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 


Welcome  Change 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or  PxmrsTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  there  was 
anew  and  welcome  note  of  realism  In 
President  Johnson's  message  on  foreign 
aid. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 
Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
announcement  that  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam  would  begin  again,  there  was 
widespread  discussion  in  this  country  as 
to  whether  It  should  or  should  not  be 
renewed.  Now.  however,  once  the  deci- 
sion was  made  and  clearly  stated  the 
Nation  has  united  behind  the  adminis- 
tration. ^ 

The  columnist.  William  S.  White,  pre- 
dicted that  this  would  happen,  and  one 
of  the  newspapers,  the  Houston  Chron- 
icle, which  prints  his  column  commented 
that  White's  analysis  "Is  Interesting  and, 
we  think,  significant." 

According  to  his  analysis,  there  has 
not  been  and  will  not  be  any  great  de- 
bate on  the  issue. 

White  estimates  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  Senate  would  want  to  "cut  and 
run,"  and  that  90  percent  would  "back 
the  President  and  his  advisers  on  meas- 
ures they  consider  necessary."  The 
newspaper  adds: 

The  Chrcmlcle  agrees  with  the  majority 
viewpoint.  ■' 

I  found  the  editorial  to  be  of  great  In- 
terest and  In  the  beUef  that  ottiers  will 
also  find  It  helpful,  I  offer  It  for  the 
Record. 
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Analtsis  or  Scnati  Vittnam  Stand 

The  William  S.  Wblte  article  on  tbU  page 
today  dealing  with  Senators'  poelUons  on 
Vietnam  policy  Is  Interesting  and,  we  think, 
significant. 

The  columnist  asserts  that  strong  opposi- 
tion to  resumed  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
Is  limited  to  10  or  less  Senators.  There  Is  an 
additional  ^oup  of  perhaps  25  who  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  being  opposed  In  vary- 
ing degree  to  bombing  "right  now."  Con- 
cerning these  Senators,  who  kept  hoping  In 
the  face  of  all  the  evidence  that  something 
would  turn  up  to  make  bombing  unneces- 
sary. White  writes: 

"Once  the  hard  decision  has  been  taken  at 
the  White  House  to  resume  what  must  be 
resumed  to  protect  our  troops,  this  bloc  of 
25  will  vanish  like  the  mists  after  sunrise." 

Concerning  the  10  or  fewer  who  would  "be 
left  nuuinlng  the  barricades."  the  columnist 
declares  that  their  position  Is  In  fact  no  posi- 
tion at  all.  They  simply  want  to  withdraw, 
which  means  surrender. 

And  that,  according  to  this  analysis,  Is  why 
there  hasn't  been  and  won't  be  any  "great 
debate"  on  the  issue.  For.  White  declares,  at 
some  point  these  Senators  "would  be  re- 
quired at  long  last  to  say  plainly  what  It  Is 
they  really  want." 

So.  White  estimates,  no  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  Senate,  and  perhaps  slightly  less, 
would  like  to  "cut  and  run.'"  Ninety  percent 
would  back  the  President  and  his  advisers 
on  measures  they  consider  necessary. 

The  Chronicle  agrees  with  the  majority 
viewpoint. 


Minnciota  Predact  Caocases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  Ma  GREGOR 

or  MimrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Min- 
nesota politics  Is  among  the  most  excit- 
ing In  the  Nation.  In  each  election  year 
th«  two  major  political  parties  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  conduct  precinct  cau- 
cioses  in  each  precinct  in  the  State. 
Both  the  MinnesoU  Republican  Party 
and  the  Minnesota  Democratic  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  are  conducting  these  cau- 
cuses this  winter.  The  Minneapolis 
Tribime  has  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
building  interest  in  precinct  caucuses 
through  a  series  of  three  articles  on  its 
editorial  pages.  Because  I  believe  so 
deeply  in  the  precinct  caucus  as  the 
proper  instrument  for  citizen  participa- 
tion in  politics  and  because  I  hope  that 
other  States  will  follow  the  Mirmesota 
lead,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Ricord  today 
this  fine  series  of  articles  written  by  Miss 
Miriam  Album  of  the  Tribune  editorial- 
opinion-page  staff : 
(From  the  Minneapolis.  Minn.  Tribune.  Jan. 

1,  looei 

P.>ECiNcT  CAucuass  OtTK  Voms  Cbancx  To 
Spkak  TRxni  Mxiras 
(By  Miriam  Album) 

Both  major  political  parties  are  gearing 
up  for  biennial  precinct  caucuses — to  be 
held  February  7  to  lA  by  the  Minnesota 
Republican  Party,  and  March  1  all  over  the 
State  by  the  Democratic  Fmrmer-L*bor  Party. 

Why  should  the  avsnga  voter  bother  to 
go  to  a  precinct  caucuaf 

To  the  tminltlated.  the  very  word  "cau- 
cus" may  suggest  factloiua  political  wrang- 


ling, or  a  kind  of  grubby,  low-level  organl- 
zatlonsJ  meeting  that  only  the  "pros"  find 
fascinating 

What  matters  to  most  voters — according 
to  this  casual  reasoning — Is  voting  for  the 
candidates  for  important  offices.  And  that 
comes  much  later. 

These  Impressions,  however,  don't  fit  the 
realities  of  the  precinct  caucus.  And  those 
who  stay  away  don't  kno>w  what  they're 
missing. 

The  caucuses  form  the  broadest  base  of 
the  Nation's  political  pyramid  and  serve  as 
the  source  of  much  of  the  political  structure 
and  activity  that  follow.  Many  candidates 
for  both  low  and  high  offices  get  their  initial 
push  at  the  precinct  level. 

Moreover,  little  groups  of  clUzens  gathered 
together  on  caucus  night  have  been  known 
to  launch  Ideas  that  could  change  the 
character  of  a  village  government  or  com- 
mand the  attention  of  the  National  Con- 
gress. 

EssenUally.  the  precinct  Is  the  neighbor- 
hood unit  of  political  organization.  And  so 
the  precinct  caucuses  are  held  In  ordinary 
neighborhood  locations — In  home  living 
rooms,  school  gyms,  church  bis'-menti,  cor- 
ner coffeeshops  and  the  like.  The  group  Is 
usually  small  and  the  mood  informal,  and 
everybody  gets  a  chance  to  talk,  or  not  talk, 
as  he  chooses. 

One  of  the  few  things  leaders  of  both 
parties  agree  upon  Is  the  Importance  of  broad 
partlclaptlon  In  precinct  caucuses.  They 
urge  attendance  by  professionals  and  average 
voters,  those  familiar  with  such  meetings 
and  newcomers,  older  and  younger  adults. 

"No  matter  what  you  hope  to  achieve  po- 
litically, the  precinct  caucus  Is  a  good  place 
to  start,"  says  George  Thlss.  State  Republi- 
can chairman. 

"By  not  attending,  you  hand  over  the 
political  process  to  someone  else,'"  George 
Parr.  State  DFL  chairman,  points  out. 

For  those  Inclined  to  be  suspicious  of 
party  systems,  the  professionals  point  out 
that  the  best  guarantee  the  public  has 
against  machine  political  control  is  high 
attendance  at  the  local  caucuses.  They  serve 
as  a  great  leveller.  The  tUgh-ranklng  poli- 
tician In  his  home  precinct  has  a  single  vote, 
and  so  does  the  man  or  woman  who  never 
went  to  a  political  meeting  before. 

The  questions  asked  by  newcomers  often 
provide  an  Informative,  useful  balance  In 
discussion  of  candidates.  Issues,  resolutions, 
and  party  philosophy. 

Even  those  In  attendance  who  choose  to 
listen  and  remain  silent  lend  some  stability 
to  the  situation.  Their  votes  and  their  mere 
presence  as  witnesses  assure  that  a  little 
handful  of  leaders  can't  take  over  In  ways 
not   approved   by  the  other  voters. 

The  League  of  Woman  Voters  of  Minneapo- 
lis, as  part  of  Its  continuing  program  of 
throwing  a  bipartisan  spotlight  on  politics 
and  government.  wUl  sponsor  a  precinct 
caucus  klckofr  luncheon  at  1  pjn.  Wednes- 
day at  the  PIck-Nlcollet  Hotel.  It  Is  planned 
as  a  bristling  session  for  the  public,  with 
talks  by  both  State  party  chairmen. 

(From  the  Minneapolis   (KClnn.)    Tribune, 

Feb.  1.  1S«6| 

"Unosganizkd"  Pkbcinct  Caucus  Is  a  Gkass- 

ROOTS    FKEM-rOU-AlA. 

(By  Miriam  Album) 

A  contingent  of  Russians  hod  arrived  In 
Minneapolis  to  Introduce  an  art  exhibit,  and 
It  occurred  to  one  of  their  official  hostesses 
that  they  might  be  Interested  In  attending 
an  old-fashioned  American  precinct  caucus. 

The  scene  was  a  church  basement  In  the 
second  ward,  with  precinct  groups  meeting 
separately  before  merging  for  a  ward  meet- 
ing. It  was  crowded.  It  was  noisy.  For 
the  strangers.  It  was  difficult  to  figure  out 
who  was  doing  what  or  why. 

But  the  Russians  were  fascinated  and  im- 
pressed. 


"It  seemed  so  Informal,  so  unorganized  to 
them — but  they  really  did  see  democracy 
at  work."  one  of  their  escorts  recalled  the 
other  day. 

"They  saw  nominations  come  from  the 
floor.  They  heard  resolutions  debated.  They 
witnessed  competition  for  delegate  positions, 
and  they  were  sxirprlsed  at  the  number  of 
articulate  people  there.  They  had  heard 
about  this  sort  of  politics,  but  had  to  see 
It  to  t>elleve  It 

"They  did  comment,  however,  that  the 
process  seemed  wasteful  of  time  and  energy," 
we  were  told. 

By  American  values,  the  precinct  caucus, 
however  chaotic  or  Inefficient  or  frustrating 
at  moments.  Is  never  a  waste  of  time. 

The  very  freedom  and  diversity  of  discus- 
sion which  made  it  seem  cumbersome  and 
unsystematic  to  the  Russians  are  what  make 
It  a  cherished  grassroots  free-for-all  to 
American  voters. 

If  you've  never  been  near  one  before,  you, 
too.  may  wonder  whether  vou're  really  help- 
ing the  democratic  system — as  political 
leaders  say  so  nobly  In  speeches — or  just 
contributing  to  the  confusion. 

"Who.  Me — Go  to  My  Precinct  Caucus?" 
Is  the  title  of  a  folder  prepared  by  the  St. 
Paul  League  of  Women  Voters  and  widely 
used  as  a  primer.  "Yes.  you.  Take  part  In 
the  party  of  your  choice."  Is  the  primer's 
obvious  answer. 

State  law  protects  the  system — by  requir- 
ing parties  to  set  dates,  times,  and  locations 
and  by  defining  a  few  ground  rules.  Other 
details  of  procedure  have  grown  up  by  cus- 
tom within  the  two  parties  and  are  not 
exictly  alike. 

Who  Is  eligible  to  participate?  "You  may 
attend  If  you  are  a  qualified  voter  or  will 
be  by  the  next  general  election.  •  •  •  You 
should  be  In  agreement  with  the  principles 
of  the  particular  party  and  have  either  voted 
or  afBllated  with  the  party  at  the  last  general 
election,  or  Intend  to  do  so  at  the  next 
general  election,"  explains  the  primer. 

By  law,  a  precinct  caucus  must  remain 
In  session  for  1  hour.  By  practice.  It  may 
last  much  longer.  Democrats  move  directly 
Into  ward  meetings  (the  next  step  up),  the 
same  evening  at  the  same  places.  Republi- 
cans hold  ward  conventions  at  later  dates. 
Both  are  laying  groundwork  for  the  signifi- 
cant county  conventions,  legislative  district 
meetings,  and  State  conventions. 

Voters  at  a  precinct  caucus  start  by  signing 
a  roster,  and  a  temporary  chairman  launches 
the  session.  A  permanent  caucus  chairman 
and  secretary  are  elected.  Then  the  business 
moves  on  to  election  of  permanent  officers 
(for  a  2-year  period)  and  convention  dele- 
gates. Any  nominee  may  be  qViestloned 
about  his  stand  on  public  Issues  and  candi- 
dates for  higher  offices. 

The  resolution  field  is  wide  opeir.  Some 
participants  come  with  prepared  statements. 
Some  may  tentatively  voice  concern  about 
problems  as  far  apart  as  dog  leashing  and 
Vietnam — and  if  others  agree,  the  Ideas  will 
be  put  into  resolution  form  for  voting. 

In  1964.  Republican  precinct  caucuses  were 
electrified  by  the  controversy  over  Senator 
Barry  Goldwater.  The  philosophical  split 
between  "moderates"  and  "conservatives" 
may  again  erupt  at  the  precinct  level. 

In  both  parties,  the  caucuses  will  offer  op- 
portunities for  the  first  voter-level  tests  of 
support  for  candidates,  announced  or  unan- 
nounced, for  Governor.  And  leaders  of  both 
parties  expect  lively  discussion  of  tax  prob- 
lems. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

February  2.  1966) 

Pabtibs    Hot   Alwats    Swated    bt    Ideoloct 

(By  Miriam  Alburn) 

Precinct  caucus  night  Is  the  beginning  of 

a  new  period  in  politics — the  time  when  each 

party  begins  to  renew  Itself  from  the  bottom 
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up  and  esUbllsh  Its  character  for  the  next 
2  years. 

It  also  Is  a  time  of  clear  party  identifica- 
tion. whlc(i  presents  special  problems  of  po- 
litics and  conscience  for  Minnesota's  nu- 
merous lndependen>t  voters. 

Do  the  Independents  really  belong  at  par- 
tisan caucuses — legally  or  philosophically? 
Are  they  welcome?  Are  they  being  honest 
with  themselves  and  the  sponsoring  party 
If  ultimately  they  do  not  vote  for  all  of  that 
party's  candidates? 

G.  Theodore  Mitau.  professor  of  political 
science  at  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  and 
an  authority  on  Minnesota  political  history, 
has  firm  answers  for  the  doubters. 

In  1960  he  wrote.  "In  the  dynamics  of  Min- 
nesota politics,  party  lines  have  never  seemed 
sacred.  Significant  numbers  of  voters  show 
no  hesitancy  in  crossing  over,  splitting  their 
ticket,  supporting  the  man  rather  than  the 
party.  •  •  •  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  no  absence  of  Intense  partisanship." 

Today  he  warns  against  too  literal  an  in- 
terpretation of  political  designations.  The 
two  major  parties  are  "not  primarily  ideolog- 
ical parties, "  he  says,  because  both  include 
wide  differences  of  viewpoint. 

Most  independenu  are  not  completely  In- 
dependent—they have  definite  leanings  to- 
ward one  party,  Btitau  points  out.  and  so  can 
appropriately  attend  the  caucus  of  that  party. 
In  fact,  the  voter  who  does  not  attend  a 
caucus  "robs  himself  at  the  moment  of  de- 
cisionmaking." relinquishing  his  chance  to 
Influence  the  choice  of  candidates,  accordinc 
—to  Mltau.  * 

"You  don't  lose  your  independence  of 
mind  and  judgment  by  attending  a  party 
caucus."  he  says.  "And  you  can  still  vote 
the  other  way"  in  any  given  race.  He  be- 
lieves strongly  that  participation  in  a  caucus 
Is  "a  test  of  caring  enough  to  work  through 
established  channels  for  the  good  of  the 
country"  and  a  way  to  express  protests  In  a 
calm  and  orderly  fashion. 

Both  parties  encourage  the  participation 
Of  independents,  hoping  to  win  them  over  to 
greater  partisanship,  of  course.  They  do  ex- 
pect honesty  about  political  leanings  how- 
ever, and  general  agreement  with  their  prin- 
ciples. They  have  a  right  to  challenge  any- 
one they  believe  may  represent  the  enemy 
camp,  and  no  voter  has  a  right  to  partici- 
pate In  caucuses  of  both  parties. 

Party  officials  try  to  make  the  caucm  sys- 
tem e.Tsy  and  convenient  for  voters  Lists  of 
times  and  places  are  published  In  advance 
and  noUces  posted  at  precinct  voting  places 
County  political  headquarters  are  useful 
sources  of  information.  They'll  give  caucus 
locations  by  phone,  answer  questions  about 
procedure,  and  mall  printed  material.  (In 
Hennepin  County,  the  DFL  number  U  33^ 
9241;  the  GOP  phone  Is  TA.  6-6837  )  The 
Republican  Workshop  already  has  held  a 
caucus  rally,  and  party  officials  are  holding 
training  sesions  for  caucus  convenors  The 
DFL  plans  a  "school  for  politics"  for  voters 
soon  after  the  caucuses. 

Hennepin  County  party  chairmen  directing 
much  of  this  activity— Lyle  Schwarzkopf, 
Republican,  and  Gerald  Dillon.  DP^-are 
urging  voters  to  hang  out  flags  on  both  cau- 
cus days,  to  emphasize  their  Importance 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  (PE.  3-6319) 
offers    pamphlets    and    general    voter   Infor- 

^l^'^.  "V'**  °^'^^  ^<*  ^^  an  Information 
booth  in  Donaldson's  s-tore.  which  will  be 
opened  after  the  league's  caucus  luncheon 
today  at  the  Plck-Ntcollet  Hotel. 

.^'l°r^  precinct  caucuses  In  Minnesota 
will  be  held  at  8  p.m..  March  1.  Republican 
precinct  caucuses  In  the  Twin  Cities  metro- 
polltan  area  will  be  held  at  8  p.m.  as  follows: 
Carver  County.  February  7;  Hennepin  and 
Dakota.  February  8;  Anoka.  February  10- 
Scott,  February  12;  Ramsey  and  Washington. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  found  that  the  weekly  press  often 
presents  intelligent  discussions  of  major 
issues.  One  issue  which  is  before  the 
Congress  this  year  is  the  proposal  for  a 
4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  One  of  the  well-writ- 
ten and  influential  newspapers  in  my  dis- 
trict is  the  Hinsdale  Doings,  whose  edi- 
tor is  Mr.  Wayne  Woltman.  He  has 
written  an  editorial  on  this  subject 
which.  I  believe,  expresses  a  widespread 
point  of  view. 

Risks    in    4-Year    Terms    Not    Worth    the 
Chance 
We  are  not  convinced  that  what  U  good 
for  Congressmen  Is  necessarily  also  good  for 
the  country. 

We  refer  to  President  Johnson's  state  of 
the  Union  recommendation  that  terms  of 
Congressmen  be  extended  from  the  present 
2  years  to  4  years  and  that  they  be  elected 
in  the  same  general  election  In  which  the 
President   is  elected. 

The  plight  of  the  Congressman  and  his 
2-year  term  long  has  been  a  topic  of  ap- 
praisal in  political  circles  and  by  political 
scientists.  There  Is  no  question  of  the 
burden  it  Imposes  both  in  time  and  cam- 
paign expenses.  For  all  purposes.  Members 
of  Congress  are  always  running  for  reelec- 
tion, with  little  time  for  detailed  work  on 
their  legislative  responsibilities.  Members 
of  the  Senate,  in  comparison  serve  comfort- 
able 6-year  terms. 

We  recognize  this  condition  and  don't 
envy  the  Congressman's  Job  stability.  It  is 
a  good  Job,  and  the  pay  and  benefits  today 
are  substantial.  Yet,  it  is  an  expensive 
process  to  win  a  nomination  and  an  election 
On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be  cauUous 
in  tampering  with  established  political 
machinery.  The  2-year  term  was  set  to 
provide  one  of  the  many  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  our  system.  It  provides  for  a 
"review "  by  the  voters  every  2  years  to 
Insure  responsiveness  to  the  changing  moods 
of  the  Nation.  The  off-year  election  Is 
an  Important  barometer  reflecting  public  ac- 
ceptance of  the  administration  and  serves 
a  practical  role  In  adjusting  the  balance  of 
party  power  In  the  lower  House. 

If  we  elect  every  Member  of  the  House  at 
the  same  time  we  elect  the  President,  we 
run  the  real  risk  of  emasculating  the  check 
of  the  legislative  over  the  executive.  In 
most  instances,  the  party  which  carries  the 
White  House  will  sweep  the  House,  and,  ex- 
cept for  the  Influence  of  the  Senate,  we  will 
have  a  one-voice  Government. 

Some  observers  say  this  Is  what  we  need 
that  too  frequently  the  positive  programs 
of  the  President  dies  becatise  of  legislative 
obstructionism.  This  is  true,  but  we  are 
convinced  It  Is  necessarily  bad.  We  today 
have  a  tempering  effect  which  whUe  slow- 
ing the  process  of  change  also  insures  our 
stability  against  turn-of-the-moment  think- 
ing. 

We  have  an  Increasing  drift  of  power  to 
the  Federal  Government,  partlculary  to  the 
enecutlve.  Extending  the  congressional  term 
to  4  years  and  making  it  coincide  with  that 
of   the   President   can   accelerate   this   con- 


centratlon  of  authority.     The  risk   in  our 
thinking,  isn't  worth  the  advantages. 

DuPage  County's  Congressman  John 
Eelenborn  was  one  of  the  early  critics  of  the 
plan  to  extend  House  terms  to  4  years.  His 
position  was  voiced  the  day  after  the  state 
df  the  Union  message. 


E.  Clinton  Towl,  Distinguished  Citizen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP  > 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  E.  Clin- 
ton Towl,  president  of  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corp.,  Bethpage,  Long 
Island,  was  honored  on  February  3,  being 
presented  with  the  Ettstinguished  Citizen 
Award  by  Adelphi  Suffolk  College. 

The  money  raised  at  his  award  dinner 
will  be  used  by  the  college  to  augment  its 
scholarship  fimd  as  part  of  its  program  of 
encouraging  excellence  by  aiding  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  intellectual  ability. 
In  introducing  Mr.  Towl  to  the  more 
than  600  Long  Islanders  in  attendance. 
New  York  State  Assemblyman  Perry  B. 
Duryea,  Jr.,  pointed  out  that  E.  Clinton 
Towl,  richly  deser\1ng  of  the  award,  was 
a  man  of  cwitrasting  and  seemingly  con- 
flicting attributes. 

For  example,  as  head  of  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corp.,  Long  Island's 
largest  industrial  organization,  and  one 
which  is  enjoying  phenomenal  growth 
since  liis  assumption  of  the  presidency  5 
years  ago,  he  undoubtedly  can  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  Nation  s  busiest  executives. 
Yet  in  the  past  year  he  has  taken  time 
to  direct  the  Long  Island  United  Fund 
Drive,  two  Boy  Scout  fundraising  efforts, 
serve  on  the  Nassau-Suffolk  Economic 
Development  Council,  on  Governor 
Rockefeller's  committee  to  study  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  on  Adelphi  Uni- 
versity's board  of  trustees  and  be  active 
in  the  Suffolk  College's  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

A  veteran  of  the  wood  and  fabric  air- 
plane era,  his  was  the  m^ntigerial  fore- 
sight which  brought  Grumman  into  top 
rank  among  companies  engaged  In  space 
projects.  The  lunar  excursion  module 
which  will  transport  men  to  the  surface 
of  the  moon  and  an  orbiting  astronomi- 
cal laboratory  soon  to  be  launched  are 
witness  to  tills. 

His  background  is  obviously  that  of  an 
administrative— he  was  administrative 
vice  president  before  election  to  his  pres- 
ent post— but  he  directs  the  most  sophis- 
ticated and  diversified  team  of  scientists 
and  engineers  on  the  east  coast. 

By  temperament  an  intellectual,  he  is 
an  outdoorsman  who  himts  and  fishes 
from  a  lodge  in  the  Berkshires  and  was 
rated  a  tough  skipper  to  beat  when  rac- 
ing small  sailboats  at  the  family  summer 
home  on  Shelter  Island  when  he  had 
enough  leisure  to  compete. 

Stem  enough  to  weld  a  30,000-man  or- 
ganization into  a  unified  team  and  drive 
It  to  prominence  in  an  extremely  com- 
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petitive  technological  Industry,  he  has  re- 
mained "Clint"  to  the  thousands  with 
whom  he  worked  during  his  rise  to  the 
top. 

He  asserts  he  is  conservative  in  fiscal 
matters,  but  shows  the  venturesome 
spirit  so  essential  for  progress  in  a  time 
of  rapid  change. 

Clint  Towl  is  a  complex  Individual, 
pleasant  to  know,  nice  to  be  with,  suc- 
cessful in  his  endeavors,  gruff,  warm, 
friendly — he  truly  is  a  distinguished  citi- 
zen, Mr.  IXiryea  concluded. 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  in  the  re- 
port the  brief  but  pertinent  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Towl  after  accepting  the 
award. 

Speech  bt  Cunton  Towt 

My  feelings  about  being  honored  tonight 
are  very  difflcult  to  expreaa. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  you  for  your  attend- 
ance, and  for  making  this  a  wonderful  eve- 
ning for  nte  and  my  family.  I  want  to  thank 
Dr.  Brown.  Dean  Robinson,  and  the  members 
of  the  board  al  overseers  of  Adelphl  Suffolk 
College  for  selecting  me  as  recipient  of  this 
award.  Their  interpretation  of  my  contribu- 
tions to  Suffolk  County  were  very  generous. 

To  all  those  who  have  made  this  occasion 
possible  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

And  keeping  in  mind  the  real  significance 
of  this  occasion,  on  behalf  of  the  many  col- 
lege students  whose  education  will  continue 
because  of  the  generosity  of  each  one  of  you 
here  tonight.  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for 
your  participation. 

The  nature  of  our  times  places  great  de- 
mands upon  us  to  insure  that  the  future 
letkdera  ot  this  Nation  are  adequately  pre- 
pared for  that  leadership. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  the  total  effort  of 
our  technological  capabiUtles  is  being  sum- 
moned for  the  national  good.  Not  only  to 
protect  our  hard-earned  freedoms,  but  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  outer  space  and  the 
ocean's  depths.  History  reveals,  however, 
that  technological  accomplishment,  by  Itself, 
will  not  fill  all  of  our  needs  and  make  us 
complete,  as  a  people  or  as  a  naUon. 

For  the  problem  of  the  world  really  hasn't 
I   changed.     It's  stlU  a  matter  of  wisdom:  the 
abUity  to  use  our  capabUitles  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

So.  It's  plain  we  must  continue  to  encour- 
age excellence  in  engineering,  science,  and 
technology.  And  It's  even  plainer  that  we 
must  foster  the  values,  the  understanding, 
the  total  comprehension  of  what  man  is  to- 
day and  what  he  has  been — that  will  enable 
the  generations  who  follow  us  to  apply  their 
capabilities  wisely. 

We  shaU  require  the  guidance  of  his- 
torians, the  understanding  of  philosophers, 
and  the  fresh  views  tmd  interpretations  of 
artists  and  musicians.  We  shall  need,  as 
the  world  has  always  needed,  specialists  in 
the  communication  arts. 

Liberal  arts  will  continue  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  upon  which  human  progress  and 
development  rest;  wUl  remain  the  custodian 
of  lessons  drawn  from  the  past;  and  will  be  a 
pioneer  in  promoting  sound  values — the  real 
determinate  of  man's  future. 

Thank  you'  very  much  for  the  privilege  of 
being  asked  to  Join  you. 


The  Reditiea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxmois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RIPBBBKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febmary  9,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,   because    of   his   loiig   years    as   an 


observer  and  writer  in  the  Orient,  Keyes 
Beech  has  earned  the  title  of  being  a  Far 
Eastern  expert.  Recently  in  a  column 
sent  from  Saigon  and  published  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News.  Beech  had  a  forth- 
right appraisal  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

With  facts  at  hand  and  In  his  clear, 
concise  way  with  words.  Beech  master- 
fully shot  dowTi  some  myths  which  have 
been  floating  aix)und  a  long  while. 

His  "Realities  Versus  the  Myths  About 
Vietnam'  will.  I  believe,  be  an  iriforma- 
tive  addition  to  what  we  know  about  the 
situation,  and  with  the  permission  of  my 
colleagues  I  offer  this  article  for  the 
Record : 
I  From  the  Chicago  (111  )   Dally  News.  Feb.  3. 

1066) 
The    Realities    Versus    the    Myths    About 
Vietnam 
(By  Kcyes  Beech) 
Saigon. — It  seems  to  be  fashionable  these 
days  to  examine  American  foreign  policy  in 
terms    of    "myths    and    realities."      Perhaps 
that  is  as  g(X)d  a  method  as  any  to  apply  to 
the  United  States  and  Vietnam  and  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  rest  of  Asia. 

Myth:  We  are  facing  a  nameless  debacle  in 
Asia. 

Reality:  The  United  States  is  in  fact 
stronger  in  Asia  today,  simply  because  of  Its 
presence  In  Vietnam,  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Korean  war. 

There  is  always  the  risk  that  China  will 
Intervene  but  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly 
against  It.  The  Chinese  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  make  clear  to  Hanoi — and  the 
United  States — that  they  want  no  part  of 
the  lighting  In  Vietnam. 

Red  China's  most  grievous  loss  was  Indo- 
nesia. Thanlts  to  an  abortive  Communist 
power  grab.  Indonesia's  once-flourishing 
Communist  Party  has  sunk  from  sight,  and 
with  It  Pelplng's  grand  design  to  outnank 
the  Va.  position  ii},^uth  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  as  Pelptng  struggles  with  end- 
less economic  problems.  Its  non-Communist 
neighbors  are  enjoying  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. 

Myth:  There  Is  no  support  for  the  Viet- 
namese war  In  Asia. 

Reality:  Every  non-Communist  nation  in 
Asia  knows  that  its  future  rests  on  the  out- 
come of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  has  sent  nearly 
30,000  troops  to  Vietnam.  Australia  1.500  and 
New  Zealand  300.  Nationalist  China  would 
send  troops  if  they  were  wanted,  which  they 
are  not. 

Thailand  has  stuck  Its  neck  out  and  pro- 
vided the  United  States  with  bases.  Many 
U.S.  Air  Force  strikes  on  North  Vietnam  are 
staged  from  Thailand.  Thailand  also  has 
pilots  nylng  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  and  has  "advisers"  In  Laos. 

Myth:  Good  works  rather  than  guns  will 
win  the  war. 

Reality:  Good  works  are  certainly  neces- 
sary and  the  United  States  has  done  more  In 
Vietnam  than  it's  given  credit  for.  But.  as 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  so  aptly  observed,  power 
comes  from  the  mouth  of  a  gun. 

Myth:  The  late  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  'Tobbed" 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  South  Vietnam  by  refusing 
to  hold  countrywide  elections  in  lB5fl  as 
called'  for  by  the  1954  Geneva  agreements 
ending  the  war  with  the  Frenthi. 

Reality:  He  certainly  did.  South  Vietnam 
never  signed  the  Geneva  agreements  and.  for 
that  matter,  neither  did  the  United  States. 
Diem  considered  the  division  of  Vietnam  a 
personal  betrayal. 

Besides,  free  elections  were  Impoaalble. 
North  Vietnam,  with  more  than  SO  percent 
of  the  population,  could  be  counted  on  to 
vote  100  percent  for  a  Communist  Vietnam. 
Myth:  The  National  Liberation  Front,  po- 
litical arm  of  the  Vletcong,  U  a  legitimate 


home-grown  political  movement  native  to 
South  Vietnam.  ^ 

Reality:  It  is  not  and  It  ne^r  was.  The 
front  has  been  Hanoi's  creature  from  the  very 
start.  It  4s  a  carbon  copy  of  the  Viet  Minh. 
which  Ho  created  to  wrest  North  Vietnam 
from  the  French.  And  the  Viet  Minh  was 
borrowed  frcwn  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Myth:  "The  South  Vietnamese  won't  light." 

Reality:  This  myth  has  been  so  carefully 
nurtured  that  it  dies  hard.  It's  tnie  that, 
because  of  suijcrior  organization  and  Indoc- 
trination, the  Communists  get  more  mileage 
out  of  their  soldiers. 

But  to  say  the  South  Vietnamese  won't 
fight  is  not  only  untrue  but  an  Insult  to  the 
thousands  wlvo  have  died.  Last  year  South 
Vietnam  lost  11.100  dead  and  22.600  wounded. 
That's  quite  a  few  casualties  for  a  people  who 
"won't  fight." 

Myth:  The  United  States  should  adopt  a 
holding  strategy  In  South  Vietnam  and  with- 
draw Its  coastal  enclaves  Instead  of  tracking 
down  and  destroying  the  enemy  In  his  Jungle 
bases. 

Reality:  This  strategy  would  abandon  the 
entire  countryside  to  the  Communists.  It 
would  allow  them  to  bring  up  heavy  weapons 
at  their  leisure  to  shell  the  enclaves  to  pieces. 

The  enclaves  would  in  time  degenerate  into 
isolated  pockets  of  resistance  inhabited  only 
by  American  garrison  forces  supported  by 
bars,  night  clubs,  get-rich-quick  artists,  and 
an  army  of  prosUtutes. 


Creative  Federalism  and  the  Great 
Society — II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  extend  my  remarks 
to  include  the  concluding  portion  of  an 
article  from  the  January  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine:  "Creative  Federalism  and  the 
Great  Society."  by  Max  Ways. 

Many  Great  Society  programs  are  marked 
by  an  emphasis,  similar  to  that  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  on  "cost  effectiveness." 

Take,  for  a  sample,  Appalachla.  The  cas- 
ual reader  of  the  news  may  assume  that  the 
program  for  stimulating  this  backward  region 
Is  Just  another  dribble  of  welfarlst  pap  from 
the  Washington  udder.  The  casual  reader 
will  be  wrong.  And  he  will  be  missing  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  of  recent  political 
Innovations. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  program 
contains  a  remarkable  clause:  within  Appa- 
lachla Federal  funds  are  to  be  "concentrated 
in  areas  where  there  is  a  significant  potential 
for  future  growth,  and  where  the  expected 
return  on  public  dollars  Invested  will  be  the 
greatest"  This  method  of  allocation  runs 
counter  both  to  the  old  congressional  pork- 
barrel  system  and  to  the  welfarlst  system  that 
allocated  funds  on  the  basis  of  "need."  Ap- 
palachla's  "need"  Is  such  that  the  tl.I  billion 
authorized  by  Congress  would  be  frittered 
away  if  it  were  concentrated  on  the  neediest 
hollows,  the  deadest  hamlets,  and  the  most 
eroded  hillsides. 

By  making  the  greatest  Investment  poten- 
tial Its  basic  criterion,  the  Appalachian  Act 
directs  the  program  to  concentrate  In  another 
way.  Within  Appalachla  there  are^/ right 
now.  a  number  of  economically  vigorous 
towns  that  may  be  stimulated  to  greater 
growth.  There  are  other  areas  where  local 
initiative  and  private  enterprise  can  make  a 
case  for  a  high  potential  return  on  Invest- 
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ment.  The  new  criterion  of  public  spending 
leads  the  men  in  the  Appalachian  program  to 
talk  In  btislnessllke  terms  about  market 
analysis  and  plant  location  strategy  rather 
than  in  terms  of  social  work.  John  L. 
Sweeney.  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  does  not  try  to 
wring  the  reporter's  heart  with  statlsUcs  of 
beriberi  and  llUteracy  In  Appalachla.  In- 
stead, he  makes  his  pitch  like  a  chamber  of 
commerce  secretary,  about  how  Appalachla, 
lying  between  the  two  great  markets  of  the 
United  States — the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
Great  Lakes  complex — may  have  a  glittering 
economic  future. 

But  how  will  concentration  on  the  growth 
counties  of  Appalachla  help  the  people  of 
the  back  hollows?  How  can  It  relieve  them 
of  the  grim  choice  between  continued  poverty 
and  psychologically  disruptive  migration  to 
Chicago,  Detroit,  and  other  great  Industrial 
centers?  In  answer,  Sweeney  turns  to  a  map. 
A  large  proportion  of  Federal  funds  for  Ap- 
palachla will  be  spent  to  aid  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  network  that  would  allow 
the  hill  dwellers  to  live  In  the  land  they 
love  and  commute  by  bus  or  car  to  Jobs  In 
the  growing  centers  of  the  region.  Motor- 
ized transit  offers  the  possibility  of  large 
labor  pools  without  a  megalopolis. 

One  danger  of  all  this  Is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  In  moving  away  from  welfarlst 
standards,  will  find  It  has  let  In  the  seven 
worse  devils  of  rigid  central  planning.  But 
the  Appalachian  program  is  set  up  In  a  way 
that  minimizes  this  danger.  The  key  power 
center  is  not  Sweeney's  office  but  a  com- 
mission made  up  of  the  Governors  of  the 
12  Appalachian  States.  States,  counties, 
towns,  colleges,  and  private  businesses  have 
already  been  stimulated  to  compete  In  pre- 
senting to  the  commission  proposals  based 
upon  the  test  of  "greatest  potential."  If 
this  local  initiative  continues  to  wax.  Federal 
coordinating  functions  will  be  a  small  part 
of  the  total  activity.  If  the  local  Initiative 
subsides  there  wouldn't  be  anything  worth 
coordinating  and  the  Appalachian  program 
will  be  a  clear-cut  failure.  In  neither  case 
win  Washington  have  Increased  Its  control 
of  Appalachla. 


tension  at  a  high  level 
The  same  organizational  principles  can  be 
seen  at  work  in  the  Government's  relations 
with  one  of  the  most  advanced  sectors  of 
U.S.  life,  higher  education.  John  W.  Gard- 
ner, the  recently  appointed  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  did  much 
shrewd  and  unconventional  thinking  about 
this  subject  when  he  was  head  of  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  of  New  York.  Over  a  year 
ago  m  a  speech  to  university  people  he  took 
aim  at  the  familiar  charge  that  the  flow  of 
Federal  money  to  universities  represents  a 
dangerous  increase  In  Federal  power  and  a 
threat  to  academic  Independence.  He  point- 
ed out  that  there  was  another  side  to  the 
story.  "To  the  old-line  Federal  official,  used 
to  a  world  In  which  Government  funds  were 
spent  for  purposes  defined  by  Government 
and  administered  by  hierarchically  organized 
departments  under  complete  Government 
control,  the  new  trend  looks  like  a  grievous 
loss  of  Government  power,"  he  said.  "Wher- 
ever he  looks,  he  sees  lay  advisory  bodies  rec- 
ommending how  Government  money  shall 
be  spent,  and  he  sees  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations spending  it." 

A  Government  agency,  because  It  Is  ac- 
countable to  Congress  and  the  taxpayer, 
wants  to  define  quite  precisely  what  Is  to  be 
done  with  public  money  that  It  hands  over  to 
a  university  research  project.  The  univer- 
sity, accustomed  to  the  notion  that  science 
work?  best  when  It  Is  free  of  externally  im- 
posed conditions,  resists  the  definitions,  re- 
strictions, and  reviews  Insuted  upon  by  the 
agency.  •' 

Gardner  has  urged  university  people  to 
give  more  sympathetic  understanding  to  the 
Government  view,  and  he  has  urged  Govern- 


ment officials  to  see  the  xmlverslty  view.  But 
he  does  not  beUeve — and  this  is  the  imp<M-- 
tant  point — that  the  tension  between  them 
will  or  should  disappear.  "Actually,  there  is 
some  advantage  to  the  public  interest  in 
keeping  a  certain  adversary  quality  In  the 
relationship." 

This  thought  gets  close  to  the  heart  of 
"creative  federalism."  In  the  context  of 
modern  knowledge  and  wwk,  whether  we  are 
talking  about  business  or  Government,  the 
overall  degree  of  centralization  or  decentrali- 
zation is  seldom  an  Interesting  or  useful 
question.  What  matters  Is  the  quality  of  an 
ever  evolving  process  of  deciding  which  func- 
tions to  centralize  and  which  to  decentralize. 
toward  a  livelieb  school  ststem 
"Creative  federalism"  is  also  conspicuous 
In  the  hugely  expanded  Federal  program  of 
aid  to  primary  and  secondary  education. 
Some  redistribution  from  the  prosperous  to 
the  poor  is  involved  In  this  program  since 
Federal  tax  money,  collected  mainly  from  a 
graduated  Income  tax.  will  be  spent  at  a 
higher  rate  per  pupil  in  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts. But  this  was  not  the  central  motive 
for  enacting  the  new  education  program  and 
is  not  the  dominant  idea  of  the  administra- 
tors in  Washington. 

Two  main  motives  have  converged  to  in- 
crease Federal  aid  to  schools.  The  first  is  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  next  30  years  will 
see  a  rapidly  Increasing  national  need  fw 
better  educated  men  and  women.  Econo- 
mists believe  this.  Business  executives,  now 
running  Into  skill  shortages,  believe  It 
PTA  groups  believe  it.  And  it  Is  almost 
certainly  true.  The  second  idea,  held  by 
many  educators,  is  that  techniques  of  teach- 
ing now  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  m^Jor  break- 
through Into  greater  efficiency  and  Improved 
quality.  Clinical  psychologists  have  demon- 
strated the  lifelong  importance  of  stimulat- 
ing the  learning  processes  of  children  under 
six.  For  all  age  groups,  radically  new  teach- 
ing materials — movies,  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision, programed  learning,  recording  de- 
vices— suggest  that  important  advances  may 
He  around  the  comer.  How  long  it  will  take 
to  turn  the  corner  will  depend  partly  on  how 
much  research  and  development  Is  done  In 
educational  methods. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  solutions 
to  educational  problems — and  no  particular 
competence  in  finding  soluUons.  It  has  no 
set  educational  philosophy  or  policy  to  sell, 
and  does  not  expect  to  develop  such  a  policy. 
Those  who  hope  and  those  who  fear  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  about  to  take 
over  the  schools  are  both  off  the  track.  The 
official  expectation  is  that  a  heavy  infusion 
of  Federal  funds  entering  the  educational 
scene  will  further  stimulate  innovation  and 
Improvement  at  those  points — nearly  all  out- 
side the  Federal  Government — where  edu- 
cational Innovation  can  actually  be  made, 

A  very  large  measure  of  control  over  the 
spending  of  Federal  funds  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  State  departmente  of  educaUon  and 
local  school  boards.  Congress  even  appro- 
priated a  small  but  significant  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education,  some  of  which  are  now  too 
professionally  feeble  to  carry  out  the  In- 
dependent functions  that  the  spirit  of  the 
program  requires  of  them.  Many  local  school 
boards,  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  will  find.  If  the  Federal  aid  pro- 
gram works  as  it  is  supposed  to,  that  they 
will  have  new  budgetary  elbowroom  to  de- 
velop their  own  Initiative.  Following  the 
1965  act.  the  Office  of  Education  has  Invited 
local  school  boards  to  submit  experimental 
projects,  the  most  promising  of  which  can 
be  supported  by  Federal  funds. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  scandal- 
ously little  professional  IntM^st  among  uni- 
versity scientists  and  scholars  In  the  qiiallty 
of  elemenury  and  high  school  teaching 
Lately  there  has  been  a  great  ferment  of 
which    the   new   math    and    the   new   high- 
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school  physics  course  designed  by  Prof  Jer- 
rold  R.  Zacharlas,  of  MIT,  and  his  associates 
are  the  best-known  products.  The  Federal 
research  program  is  designed  to  spread  and 
stimulate  this  ferment. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  won't  do  any 
of  this  research  and  it  won't  be  able,  even 
If  It  so  wished,  to  exercise  a  tight  control 
over  research.  Scholars  and  scientists  will 
Insist  that  they  be  given  a  rather  free  hand 
Moreover,  when  any  piece  of  research  is  fin- 
ished. Its  conclusions  are  not  going  to  be 
put  Into  practice  unless  local  administrators 
and  school  boards  are  Impressed.  Some  pro- 
posals will  be  tried  out  in  one  SUte,  some 
in  another.  Federal  aid  can  help  create  a 
livelier  network  of  professional  information 
and  evaluation — a  market,  that  is — in  which 
the  relative  merits  of  educational  innova- 
tions can  compete  more  actively.  Mar- 
kets, of  course,  are  far  from  Infallible;  but 
they  are  fundamentally  different  from  deci- 
sionmaking by  centralized  control.  The 
marvel  is  that  this  marketlike  competition 
for  forming  educational  policy  is  the  one 
that  now  appeaU  to  the  people  we  are  ac- 
cxistomed  to  call  educational  bureaucrats. 

WHO  WILL  CART  THE  GARBAGE? 

Research  and  its  more  costly  brother,  de- 
velopment, turn  up  at  point  after  point  in 
the  wide  spectrum  of  enlarged  Federal  ac- 
tivities enacted  by  the  1965  Congress.  A 
small  but  Interesting  example  Is  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act.  Hah,  cry  the  alarmlste, 
now  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  into 
garbage  collection;  the  last  rampart  of  local 
autonomy  has  bee'n  stormed.  But  maybe 
not. 

The  technology  of  a  nation  that  can  put 
men  in  space  may  discover  a  more  efBclent 
manner  of  garbage  and  trash  disposal  than 
burning  It,  or  dtimplng  It,  or  hauling  It  by 
scow  to  the  open  sea — which  will  wash  It  up 
on  the  beach  of  some  other  mimlclpallty. 
Cities  struggle  along  with  one  method  or  an- 
other, and  few  of  them  can  afford  a  thor- 
oughgoing R.  tt  D.  project  to  find  better 
ways  of  coping  with  the  garbage  and  trash 
explosion.  New  Ideas  for  solid-waste  disposal 
will  have  to  be  tried  out  in  practice,  and  In 
the  trying  It  may  be  desirable  for  Washing- 
ton to  make  a  grant  to  some  city  willing 
to  be,  If  one  may  put  It  so,  the  guinea  pig. 
Similarly,  we  have  Federal  programs  for 
research  Into  the  causes  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency and  Into  better  methods  of  trans- 
mitting Information  on  suspected  criminals. 
These  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  Washing- 
ton is  about  to  take  over  all  the  police  work 
of  the  Nation.  We  will  not  necessarily  be 
forced  to  choose  between  the  Keystone  cops 
and  the  police  state. 

Etealth,  Including  medicare.  Is  the  largest 
single  category  of  Increased  Federal  spending 
projected  by  the  1965  legislative  program. 
The  fact  that  there  is  now  a  huge  and  In- 
creasing population  over  66  years  old  repre- 
sents medical  triumphs  In  saving  lives  at  all 
age  levels.  The  pubUc  has  shown  Its  ap- 
preciation of  the  Improved  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  by  Increasing  its  payments  for  such 
services  from  a  level  of  4  percent  of  dis- 
posable Income  to  6  percent.  Part  of  this 
Increase  represents  the  fact  that  "unit  costs" 
of  medical  care  have  been  rising  somewhat 
faster  than  other  costs.  But  in  the  main, 
the  Increase  to  the  present  level  of  nearly 
WO  billion  a  year  indicates  that  the  pubUc 
has  decided  that  medical  care  Is  worth  more 
than  It  used  to  be. 

For  the  aged,  especially,  there  are  now 
many  opportunities  for  treatment  (e.g..  the 
removal  of  eye  pupils  in  cataract  cases)  that 
did  not  exist  a  generation  ago.  Once  such 
treatment  becomes  medically  feasible,  this 
society  raises  Its  standards  of  what  It  con- 
siders essential.  Lack  of  money,  It  says, 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  between  an 
aged  person  and  a  chance  to  preserve  his 
eyesight.  Even  though  private  health  In- 
surance, pension  plans,  and  Individual  sav- 
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Ings  have  expanded  rapidly,  they  lagged  be- 
hind the  hew  atandanla  of  minimum  medical 
Bervice  to  the  aged.  In  a  problem-aolving 
•odety  medicare  wm  eeen  as  a  way  of  cIoaln« 
a  gap  that  medical  progna*  had  opened  up. 

Unquestionably,  medicare  will  throw  a 
new  burden  of  demand  on  medical  servlcee 
that  are  already  overloaded.  Recent  Federal 
legislation  provldea  funds  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  medical  and  nursing  schools. 
THM  Ai»A  sairrs  rrs  gbouko 

MeanwhUe.  there  may  be  opportunlUes  to 
Increase  further  the  productivity  and  qual- 
ity of  medical  servloea.  To  explore  some  of 
these  opportunlUes  a  presidential  conunls- 
slon  headed  by  Dr.  Ulchael  B.  De  Bakey.  of 
Baylor  University,  proposed  Federal  aid  for 
an  elaborate  system  of  regional  centers  for 
the  treatment  of  heart,  stroke,  and  cancer 
cases.  The  American  Medical  Association  did 
not  like  De  B«ikey*8  plan,  but  In  thU  case  the 
AMA  avoided  the  all-out  Ideological  attack 
that  had  characterized  lU  unsuccessful  op- 
position to  medicare.  Congressmen,  sitting 
down  with  AMA  leaders  and  Federal  offl- 
claU.  greatly  modified  the  De  Bakey  plan 
Into  a  setup  that  many  doctors  believe  wlU 
work.  Federal  funds  wUl  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  professional  networks  that 
now  run  between  practicing  doctors  and  the 
great  centers  of  medical  research.  In  order 
to  take  advantage  of  the  best  medical  knowl- 
edge, a  paUent  In  a  small  town  wUl  not  hare 
to  be  transported  to  a  great  teaching  hos- 
pital; relevant  lnf(jrmatlon  can  be  brought 
to  his  bedside  by  closer,  quicker  connections 
between  existing  research  centers  and  local 
hospitals. 

This  U  not  a  bricks-and-mortar  program; 
Congress  authorized  no  funds  for  new  build- 
ings.    The  goal,  Improved  channels  of  com- 
munication among  the  doctors  of  a  region. 
obviously  can  be  sought  only  with  local  doc- 
tors In  control  of  the  program.    The  Federal 
fund  dispensers  can  suggest  procedures  and 
can  relay   Information   from  one   region   to 
another.     They  can  deny  funds  to  regional 
projecU  that  do  not  m<eet  the  very  flexible 
requirements  set  up  by  Congress.     But  the 
weight  ot  authority  wlU  have  to  lie  In  pro- 
faasional  crganlzaUons.     FUteen  years  from 
now  medical  praoUce  will  undoubtedly  be  or- 
ganised quite  differently,  but  It  Is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  90   percent  of  the 
dectolons  shaping  the  change  will  continue  to 
be  made  at  polnU  outside  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— even  If ,  as  Is  also  probable.  Federal 
activity  In  the  health  field  expands. 
Tiw  crrr   s  a  fsocbbs 
In  1965  the  Federal  Oovernment  acquired 
a    new    Cablnet-levrt    department — Housing 
and  Urban  Development.     Over  the  last  20 
years,   as    the   problems   of   the   cities   have 
beoome  more  formidable,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  how  we  think  about  these  prob- 
lems.    This   new  way   erf  seeing   the  urban 
challenge  works  against  the  danger  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  will  take  over  the  cities. 
A    generation    ago.    shun    had    a    shnple. 
phyblcal   meaning.     It  stgrUfled   a  group  of 
buildings  that  were  overage,  overpoplulated. 
and   imderequlpped.     Ttiat  simple  meaning 
Implied  a  remedy,  which  Is  now  understood 
to     be     Inadequate:     slum     clearance     and 
public  housing  would  replace  bad  buildings 
with-  better    buildings.      All    that    required 
was  money  and  the  Federal  Oovernment  bad 
It.     In  a  program  so  conceived  there  would 
be  some — but  not  much — Inherent  need  for 
local    dectstoamaklng    ami    local    Initiative. 
Flederal  houstng  on  this  model  made  some — 

but  not  muel> — Improvement. 

Slum  today  slgnlfles  a  complex  In  which 
such  elements  as  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  morale  ot  inhabitants  are  more  Im- 
portant    than     the     buildings     themselves. 

Bflor«over.  a  slum  Is  not  thought  of  as  an 
Isolated  blighted  aren  tlkat  can  be  quaran- 


tined and  dealt  with  Independently  of  the 
rest  0*  the  city.  We  are  now  aware  of  gray 
areas,  which  may  be  degenerating  Into  slums 
faster  than  bulldozers  can  level  old  slums. 
From  this  and  similar  observations  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  the  city  as  a  process  to  be 
improved  rather  than  as  a  product  to  be 
altered. 

As  any  manager  knows,  Improvement  of  a 
process  requires  analysis  of  how  Its  parts 
affect  one  another  and  how  they  can  be  bet- 
ter coordinated  to  obtain  the  chosen  objec- 
tives. It  Is  simply  unimaginable  that  In  any 
given  city  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  play 
a  major  role  In  such  coordination.  The  prob- 
lems are.  city  by  city,  so  unique  that  local 
coordination  and  local  Initiative  must  be  the 
determining  elements.  Experience  bears  this 
out.  Philadelphia.  New  Haven.  Boston,  are 
cities  where  urban  renswal  Is  making  huge 
strides  because  bubbling  local  Initiative  and 
increasing  professional  competence  make 
effective  the  spending  of  Federal  and  other 
urban  renewal  money.  By  contrast.  New 
York  lags,  not  because  It  has  been  out  of 
favor  with  Washington  fund  dispensers,  but 
because  It  has  lacked  the  local  political  and 
business  leadership,  which  Is  more  important 
than  money  from  Washington.  Members  of 
Congress — relics  of  the  old  politics — who 
promise  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  Increas- 
ing the  flow  of  Federal  money  to  such  laggard 
cities  as  New  York  will  continue  to  be  help- 
less until  local  Initiative  develops. 

Urban  renewal,  far  from  being  an  exten- 
sion of  the  monolithic  Federal  power,  has 
created  or  revived  a  host  of  local  organiza- 
tions, which  have  become  centers  of  Influence 
on  reconstructing  the  process  of  living  In 
cities.  A  Philadelphlan  Involved  In  the  re- 
vival of  that  city  said :  "Citizen  organlzatl;>n 
Is  the  prlnclpial  phenomenon  of  this  town." 
In  other  words.  Federal  housing  money  in 
Philadelphia  helped  to  create  and  strengthen 
decisionmaking  centers  that  lie  outside  of 
Federal  control. 

The  new  limits  are  practical  ones. 

It  Is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was  that  a 
free  society  must  be  vigilant  against  con- 
centration of  power  in  a  few  hands.  It  is 
also  true  that  In  the  aoth  century  many 
national  governments,  using  humanitarian 
slogans,  have  tended  to  squash  the  sphere 
of  local  government  and  constrict  the  scope 
of  private  organizations  and  Individuals. 
The  United  States  has  not  been  immune  to 
this  tren<W  Twenty-five  years  ago  State  and 
local  government  In  the  United  States  was 
anemic,  and  predictions — some  approving, 
some  despairing — were  widely  made  that  the 
Federal  political  system  must  be  transformed 
Into  a  unitary  national  system  on  the  British 
or  French  model.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
dispersed  and  competing  power  centers  of 
private  enterprise  were  being  cramped  by 
the  encroaching  power  of  Washington. 

As  resistance  to  this  trend  developed,  the 
United  States  seemed  to  be  In  a  struggle  be- 
tween what  was  politically  practical  and 
what  was,  by  traditional  interpretotion.  con- 
stitutional. The  tradltlonallsu  lost  ground 
steadily  until  it  became  much  harder  to  see 
the  tidy  pigeonholes  into  which  Americans 
used  to  separate  what  was  private,  what  was 
governmental,  what  was  dtate.  what  was 
Federal.  Today  the  scope  of  Federal  action 
cannot  be  specifically  defined  by  categories 
(e.g..  defense  and  foreign  afflalrs) .  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  may  have  a  proper  function 
in  almost  any  field  of  action.  This  change 
raises  a  question:  can  a  central  government 
that  has  masalve  roles  In  business  agricul- 
ture, schools,  health,  and  eyen.  perhaps,  gar- 
bage collection  truly  he  described  as  a  "lim- 
ited" Federal  Oovemment? 

Ths  answer,  oddly.  Is  yes.  The  new  UmlU 
on  Federal  power  have  been  imposed  by  polit- 
ical practicality.  Ironically,  the  popular 
hunger  for  profrees  that  seemed  to  generate 


a  threat  to  limited  government  kas  come  to 
the  rescue  of  limited  government.  An  elec- 
torate that  began  to  expect  real  results — 
and  would  not  be  fobbed  off  by  such  psy- 
chological tltiUatlons  as  "soaking  the  rich" — 
pressed  political  leaders  toward  more  effec- 
tive modes  of  action.  These  modes  turned 
out  to  put  a  heavy  practical  emphasis  on 
State  and  local  government,  on  biislness 
freedom,  on  the  market  as  a  way  of  making 
economic  decisions. 

If  in  January.  1956.  anybody  had  forecast 
a  Federal  Government  budget  of  9175  billion 
by  1976,  his  prediction  would  have  been 
taken  to  mean  that  more  and  more  power 
would  be  concentrating  In  Washington. 
Today  we  can  view  the  same  prediction 
against  a  projected  background  of  a  1976 
gross  national  product  of  over  a  trillion 
dollars  and  understand  that  Federal  spend- 
ing at  $nb  billion  would  take  a  smaller  share 
of  total  national  activity  than  the  present 
budget  does.  Today  we  are  less  Interested 
In  the  size  of  the  total  Federal  budget  than 
In  the  relative  "cost  effectiveness"  of  the 
programs  that  make  up  the  budget.  The  old 
public  sector  versus  private  sector  argument 
is  giving  ground  before  a  rUlng  Interest  In 
good  management,  both  government  and 
private. 

CONSTRUCTIVk     WORK     AND     OtJTDATED     OBATORT 

Lyndon  Johnson  as  Senate  majority 
leader  In  the  Elsenhower  years  showed  that 
he  sensed  the  new  political  framework.  He 
muted  the  strident  ideological  slogans  that 
had  dominated  his  party  In  the  years  1933- 
52  because  these  class  struggle  slogans  In  a 
rapidly  progressing  country  were  losing  their 
appeal.  As  President,  his  much-derided  In- 
sistence on  "consensus  pwlttlcs"  Is  In  part 
a  shrewd  recognition  that  "Issues"  are  no 
longer  central.  Knowing  that  his  new  pro- 
grams will  be  Judged  more  by  what  they 
accomplish  than  by  the  good  Intentions  of 
their  authors,  he  has  warned  administrators 
to  build  these  programs  soundly  rather  than 
quickly.  Even  so,  several  of  the  new  pro- 
grama — notably  the  "war  on  poverty" — have 
run  into  serious  organizational  difficulties. 
Johnsons  fundamental  difficulty  U  that 
many  leaders  of  this  party  are  still  stuck 
In  the  old  framework  where  Ideology  count- 
ed more  than  'good  management. 

Many  Republican  leaders  are  also  stuck 
there,  sUU  firing  Irrelevant  Ideological  guns 
at  a  target  area  from  which  the  enemy  Is 
decamping.  The  great  Republican  political 
asset  for  the  future  is  Its  hold  on  a  high 
proportion  of  the  managers  and  professional 
men  whose  skills  are  especially  needed  In  the 
conception,  execution,  and  criticism  of  the 
new  type  of  governmental  program.  Use  of 
this  asset  requires  cloee  engagement  with  the 
new  programs  at  local.  State  and  national 
levels.  Beneath  the  surface  of  the  last  con- 
gressional session  some  exceedingly  impor- 
tant work  was  done  in  improving  Great  So- 
ciety measures  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch — and  Republicans  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  Improvement  that  has  been 
somewhat  masked  by  the  party's  own  out- 
dated oratory. 

All  through  the  postwar  period,  partisan 
political  debate  has  lagged  behind  the  radi- 
cal change,  generated  outside  politics,  that 
has  been  sweeping  through  U.S.  society.  This 
accelerating  rate  of  change,  which  appears 
to  be  a  permanent  condition,  posed  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  fundamental  American  political 
institutions.  We  are  now  emerging — suc- 
cessfully— from  this  period  of  challenge.  In 
a  way  that  was  hardly  conceivable  25  years 
ago.  U.S.  democratic  institutions  have  proved 
flexible  and  adaptable  and  are  becoming, 
once  again,  the  objecu  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion by  discerning  men  In  other  countries 
The  American  political  genius  Is  moving 
through  creative  federalism  toward  new  ways 
of  expanding  Individual  choice  while  main- 
taining soclsl  cohesion. 
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Yonag    Cincinnatians    Learn    Skills    in 
Classes  at  Job  Corps  Camps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OP   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter. Margaret  Josten.  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  cm  the  antipoverty  program  in 
Cincinnati.  Today,  I  include  the  sixth 
part  of  her  series  to  illustrate  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  helps  inform  the  public 
about  the  various  antipoverty  programs 
at  work  in  our  communities  under  the 
U.S.  OtELce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

YOUNO    CmCINNATIANS    LEARN    SKILLS    IN 

Classes  at  Job  Corps  Camps 
(By  Margaret  Josten) 

Camp  Kilmer,  N.J.,  may  have  seen  more 
exciting  days— If  not  in  World  War  n  when 
It  was  the  U.S.  staging  area  for  the  European 
theater,  perhaps  In  1956.  when  It  was  a  tem- 
porary dwelling  for  refugees  from  the  Hunga- 
rian revolution. 

Now  the  sprawling  complex  of  weatherworn 
barracks  on  the  Jersey  coast  Is  the  showcase 
of  the  Job  Corps,  major  youth  program  of 
the  war  against  poverty.  It  has  never  been 
the  subject  of  a  headline  screaming  "trouble." 

Because  of  the  headlines  about  a  few  of  the 
75  camps  strung  throughout  the  Nation 
however,  the  visitor  to  Kilmer,  is  pleasantly 
siuprlsed  when  he  sees  no  evidence  of  the 
young  ruffian  who  has  become  the  Job  Corps 
mans  prototype  for  many  who  read  the  news- 
t     papers. 

The  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corp..  a  leader  In  electronics  and  communi- 
cations, operates  this  camp  for  the  Govern- 
ment. And  it  appears  to  be  giving  about 
1.200  young  men  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
21  the  kind  of  skills  which  may  one  day 
produce  a  reduction  in  welfare  rolls. 

Depending  upon  their  talents  the  young 
men  can  take  courses  in  elementarv  and  ad- 
vanced electricity,  welding,  logistics,  auto- 
mobile body  repair  and  flnlshing,  refrigera- 
tion, appliance  repair,  the  building  trades, 
office  machine  operation,  even  cooking. 

"We  have  been  successful  so  far "  says 
John  W.  Gullfoyle,  IT&T  vice  president. 

"Kilmer  graduates  have  been  hired  by  large 
and  small  firms  and  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Armed  Forces,"  Mr.  Gullfoyle  adds  "We 
have  every  indication  that  American  business 
Is  opening  the  doors  to  the  graduates  of  this 
and  every  other  training  center." 

Businesses  like  IT&T,  Itself  planning  to  hire 
at  least  100  Job  Corps  graduates,  were  chosen 
to  run  the  camps  for  approximately  40,000 
young  men  and  women  throughout  the 
Nation. 

The  businesses  know  the  problems  and  they 
know  how  to  get  results,  explains  R.  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director,  U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

"Kilmer  management  knows  what  a  body 
repair  shop  is."  Mr.  Shriver  says.  "It  has  had 
experiehce;  there  is  no  play-acting." 

Although  there  are  no  Job  Corps  camps 
near  Cincinnati,  well  over  100  young  men  and 
women  from  this  area  are  in  Installations 
which  have  been  set  up  In  both  urban  and 
rural  centers. 

A  number  of  Clndnnatlans  are  at  Kilmer, 
which  was  named  for  the  "Trees  '  composer 
CecU  Hamilton,  18,  formerly  a  resident  of 
Eslnore  Street  In  Mt.  Adams,  has  gained  32 
pounds  since  he  arrived  at  the  center  In 
May  1965.    He  Is  learning  to  be  an  automobile 
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mechanic  and  hopes  he  may  one  day  put  his 
skills  to  use  In  Cincinnati. 

Young  HamUton.  who  recently  took  first 
place  In  Kilmer's  pool  shooting  tournament, 
says,  "There's  a  good  chance  for  every  boy 
here." 

Then  there  is  George  C.  Vanderpool,  17, 
1703  Carll  Street,  who  completed  the  8th 
grade  at  Holnold  Junior  High  School.  He,  as 
well  as  all  other  corpsmen.  is  enrolled  In  an 
academic  program.  But  he,  too.  Is  learning 
the  basics  of  automobile  mechanics 

Richard  W.  Clift,  8406  St.  Clair  St.,  says  he 
likes  everything  about  the  Job  Corps  but  the 
food.  (It  Is  basically  the  same  as  that  served 
in  Army  camps.) 

At  any  rate  young  CUft  is  also  learning  to 
be  an  automobile  mechanic,  apparently  a 
popular  vocation  here  and  In  other  camps. 
He  wants  to  return  to  Cincinnati. 

Among  Job  Corpsmen  who  visited  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Center.  108  E.  Seventh 
St.,  while  home  on  holiday  education: 

Willie  Curry.  19.  1400  Unn  Street,  stationed 
at  Camp  Gary,  San  Marcos,  Tex.  He  had  gone 
as  far  as  the  llth  grade  and  had  done  no 
more  than  weekend  restaurant  work  before 
leaving  Cincinnati.  Now  he  Is  learning  weld- 
ing. 

Ralph  Bartholomew.  20,  148  W.  73d  Street, 
Carthage,  stationed  at  Mexican  Springs,  N.m! 
He  had  attended  school  until  the  10th  grade, 
but  now  Is  becoming  acquainted  with  the' 
ibasic  elements  of  electricity. 

Harry  Needom,  21.  326  W.  McMlcken  Ave- 
nue, now  at  Camp  Gary.  San  Marcos,  Tex. 

Young  Needom  says  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write  acceptably  before  entering  the  Job 
Corps.  "At  first  I  couldn't  even  read  letters 
from  home."  he  declared,  adding,  "But  I'm 
Improving  a  lot." 

Now  he  Is  learning  laundry  management, 
explaining,  "Some  hospitals  are  begging  for 
people  who  know  this  work." 

OBO  ofllclals  ask  how  anybody  can  con- 
demn a  system  which  Is  zeroing  in  on  such 
problems. 


Be&ijse  this  editorial  gives  such  a  clear 
analysis  3T-*»^bJect  of  great  concern  to 
all  Americaiis^nd  to  all  the  world,  I  in- 
sert it  in  the  Recokd  : 

[From     the    OoludLbus     (Ohio)     Dispatch, 

Peb.U,  1966] 

Second  LessAn  Begins  Now 

After  a  fruitless  B-week  suspension  of 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  during  which 
our  pursuit  of  a  negotiated  peace  was  In- 
solenUy  rejected  by  Hanoi,  President  John- 
son has  made  the  reluctant  but  inevitable 
decision  again  to  bring  to  bear  the  might  of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  against  the  centers  of 
support  and  supply  which  abet  the  Vletcong 
attack  on  South  Vietnam. 

The  only  fact  brought  to  light  In  the 
search  for  a  way  to  the  negotiaUng  table 
was  the  stubborn  Intention  of  Peiping  and 
Hanoi  to  press  their  luck  to  the  bitter  end. 

Behind  the  President's  decision  was  a 
reckoning  of  the  cost  in  Uves  and  money  of 
a  continued  diminished  military  effort 
against  the  lesser  overaU  cost  of  definitive 
action.  ^ 

In  ordering  renewed  bombardment  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  President  made  It  clear 
he  SOU  holds  the  door  open  for  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  should  they  find  negoCatlon  to  be 
more  profiUble  than  further  fighting. 

The  world  that  pays  attenUon  to  truth  is 
weU  aware,  alter  the  37-day  lull,  of  the 
t7.S.  good  intenUons  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  peace  offer. 

What  remains  now  is  to  convince  the 
Peiplng-Hanol  axis  that  we  are  dedicated  to 
the  defense  of  democracy  whether  by  con- 
versations aroimd  a  table  or  bombing  around 
the  clock. 


L.B  J/s  State  of  At  Union 


Gear  Analysis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  end- 
ing the  37-day  pause  in  the  bombing  of 
targets  in  North  Vietnam,  President 
Johnson  said  he  did  so  because  "only 
denunciation  and  rejection"  came  from 
Hanoi  and  Peiping  in  reply  to  his  peace 
offers,  and  because  a  continuation  of  the 
pause  would  cost  American  and  Allied 
lives. 

In  this  peace-searching  period  the  only 
fact  brought  to  light,  according  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  "was 
the  stubborn  intention  of  Peiping  and 
Hanoi  to  press  their  luck  to  the  bitter 
end." 

The  Dispatch  states  that: 

Behind  the  President's  decision  was  a 
reckoning  of  the  cost  in  lives  and  money  of 
a  continued  diminished  military  effort 
against  the  lesser  overall  cost  ot  definitive 
action. 

The  newspaper  believes  that— 
The  world  that  pays  attention  to  the  truth 
Is  well  aware,  after  the  37-day  lull,  of  fbe 
US.  good  Intentions  and  of  the  sincerity  of 
our  peace  aller. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  MacGREGOR 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
velopments in  the  past  4  weeks  demon- 
strate the  insight  expressed  in  an  edi- 
torial frcMn  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  of  Jan- 
uary 13.  1966,  published  the  day  after 
President  Johnson's  state  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress  and  the  American 
people.  This  editorial  accurately  places 
in  print  the  thoughts  that  many  of  us 
had  after  listening  to  the  President 

The  editorial  follows: 

L£.J.'s  State  or  the  Union 

It  will  be  possible  to  analyze  fairly  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  plans  to  provide  both  guns 
and  butter  only  as  specific  proposals  are  sent 
to  Congress,  but  on  the  face  of  It  his  state 
of  the  Union  address  Wednesday  night  comes 
across  as  an  election  year  document  full  of 
a  good  deal  of  windy  nonsense.  We  are  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  the  Great  Society,  to 
provide  for  every  human  want.  We  are  to 
continue  to  support  much  of  the  world,  even 
as  we  heard,  help  educate  It,  and  we  are  to 
pursue  the  war  In  Vietnam  with  vigor.  All 
of  this,  so  help  us,  at  no  additional  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  save  in  resumed  excise  taxes 
on  automobiles  and  telephones. 

This  was  an  address  filled  with  glad  tidings 
for  big  labor,  despite  his  admonition  to  both 
business  and  labor  to  keep  an  eye  on  inflation 
and  despite  his  plea  for  some  sort  of  weapon 
to  settle  such  strikes  as  that  which  tied  up 
public  transportaUon  In  New  York  City  for 
a'/i  weeks. 


^^^^S^S 
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It  must  have  be«n  ple«slng  to  the  greaA 
liberal  bloc  of  CoDgTem.  wblcb  views  tto« 
Federal  Treasury  as  a  vast  and  unendlns 
source  of  loot  and  solutions  for  all  of  man- 
kind's Ills. 

It  must,  howerer,  trouble  anyone  who  has 
watched  TV's  lat«-show  pitchmen  perform 
great  feats  of  Onanclal  legerdemain  by  which 
boobs  are  convinced  they  can  get  something 
for  practically  nothing. 

Qiilte  frankly,  we  don't  see  how  be  can 
have  It  all:  to  rebuild  cities,  to  provide  addi- 
tion largess  and  benefits  to  all.  to  expand 
medical  care  ;he  even  mentioned  physical 
examinations)  and  to  fight  a  costly  war  and 
close  the  budget  to  near  balance  (If  you 
happen  to  think  a  billion  dollars  or  ao  Is  an 
Insignificant  sum)  and  not  tax  us  untU  we 
are  bloody. 

His  expanded  Great  Society  will,  of  course, 
expand  the  Federal  dominion  In  the  States 
and  the  cities.  This  would  be  further 
heightened  by  his  contemplated  revision  of 
workman's  compensation.  Federal  intrusions 
Into  Jury  selection  and  what  seems  to  be 
the  beginnings  of  a  true  Federal  police  force 
to  enforce  special  Federal  law*  to  be  created 
for  the  protection  of  civil  rights  workers. 

Laws  are  needed,  he  said,  "to  strengthen 
the  authority  of  Federal  courts  to  try  those 
who  murder,  attack,  or  Intimidate  either 
civil  rights  workers  or  others  exercising  their 
constitutional  rights." 

The  conduct  of  southern  Juries  and  courts 
does,  of  course,  add  persuasiveness  to  this 
approach.  But  It  would  be  to  enter  a  realm 
of  constitutional  upheaval,  a  swift  approach 
to  the  "Big  Brother"  state  and.  we  think,  to 
kill  a  swarm  of  gnats  with  atomic  weapons. 

The  foreign  policy  portion  of  the  address 
contained  no  surprises  and  seems  to  have 
encountered  only  that  opposition  which 
could  have  been  expected.  It  was  a  simple 
rsaasertlon.  It  went  Into  no  additional  de- 
tail as  to  present  alms  In  Vietnam.  It  re- 
vealed again  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  Vletcong  are  having  none  of  our 
OTSrtures  for  peace. 

Somewhat  significantly,  the  President  re- 
ceived great  api^use  when  be  called  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  Increase  con- 
gressional terms  to  4  years.  Etoubly  signifi- 
cant, and  giving  a  quick  study  of  the  rubber 
ttamp  88tb  CongrsM.  was  the  enthusiastic 
MpplMise  wblch  greeted  the  President's  praise 
ot  Its  efforts  last  year,  which  were  truly  re- 
markable as  to  quantity  tX  not  quality. 

It  does  not  seenv  as  If  we  are  to  have 
a  year  of  cloee  study  of  that  wblch  has  been 
wrought  with  so  many  Imperfections  an< 
gross  miscalculations.  If  the  Oreat  Society 
leaks  a  bit  the  solution  apparently  Is  to  loctd 
It  rather  than  patch  it.  which,  in  the  case 
of  gas  balloons  and  tires  can  t>e  disastrous. 


Moscow  and  Washington  were  not  able 
to  And  a  way  by  themadves  but  conver- 
sations In  the  United  Nations  led  to  a 
settlement. 

Taking  the  Vietnam  problem  to  the 
United  Nations  was  hailed  by  the  New 
York  Journal-American,  which  stated: 

It  is  a  victory  for  the  United  States  and 
the  AmlnlstratloQ  because  It  dramatizes  be- 
fore all  the  world  the  sincerity  and  persist- 
ence of  the  President's  drive  for  an  honorable 
peace — a  truly  impressive  effort  that  has  ex- 
plored every  possible  diplomatic  approach. 

It  adds: 

It  U  a  victory  for  the  United  NaUons  be- 
cause It  affirms  that  body's  basic  reason  for 
existence,  which  Is  to  restcMre  and  maintain 
peace  wherever  it  Is  violated. 

Because  it  deals  with  a  matter  of  such 
vital  urgency.  I  suggest  that  the  editorial 
to  which  I  have  referred  be  published  in 
the  Record — and  it  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

A  Bw  Win  in  U.N. 

The  United  States.  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration, and  the  United  NaUons  Itself, 
have  won  an  Important  victory  In  the  vote 
of  the  Security  Council  permitting  a  full- 
scale  debate  on  the  Vietnam  war. 
"~~^,tt  is  a  victory  for  the  United  State*  and 
the  administration  because  it  dramatizes  be- 
fore all  the  world  the  aincerlty  and  persist- 
ence of  the  President's  drive  for  an  honorable 
peace — a  truly  impressive  effort  that  has  ex- 
plored every  possible  diplomatic  approach. 

It  Is  a  victory  for  the  United  Nations  be- 
cause it  afllrms  that  body's  basic  reason  for 
existence,  which  Is  to  restore  and  maintain 
peace  wherever  It  Is  violated. 

The  9  to  a  vote  (with  four  abstentions)  of 
the  Security  Council  Is.  on  the  ojiner  hand, 
a  shameful  indictment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  curious  companion.  France,  which  led 
the  opposition  to  the  debate.  Russia  voted 
"No"  along  with  BulgarU.  France  took 
transparent  refuge  in  abstaining,  along  with 
MaU,  Uganda.  >aad  Nigeria.  whl(di  was  a 
"chicken "  way  (rf^ylng  "No."  They  all.  In 
effect,  were  acting  against  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  UN. 

Our  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Oddberg  han- 
dled the  administration's  case  magnificently 
fn  turning  back  the  vltrloUc  attack  on  the 
United  States  by  Soviet  Delegate  Nikolai  T. 
Fedorenko. 

The  little  nation  of  Jordan,  which  east  the 
decisive  vote,  deserves  appUuse  for  seeing 
the  Issue  clearly  and  acting  accordingly. 

It  Is  not  a  conclusive  victory,  of  course, 
because  the  vote  on  the  VS.  reaolutlon  Itself 
Is  yet  to  come  and  opens  the  way  for  a  veto. 

But  it  was  a  l>lg  victory  Just  the  same. 


\JM.  AssigBaMBl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  HATHAWAT 

or  iCAnrx 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRE8KNTATTVES 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Vietnam  Issue  has  been  referred  to  the 
proper  authority  with  the  U.S.  requeit 
for  the  UH.  Security  Coimcil  to  use  Its 
"immense  prestige  In  finding  a  prompt 
solution."  t 

The  task  wlU  not  be  easy.  But  we  can 
take  hope,  remembering  that  It  was  In 
the  U.N.  conidon  that  the  Berlin  block- 
ade problem  was  finally  resolred. 


Intent  of  Confret*  Was  Not  To  Destroy 
the  Billboard  Indnttry,  Bat  Rather  To 
Develop  a  Profrsm  of  Besutification 
Witk  Reasonable  Refutations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LoiruiaN* 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSOfTATIVXS 

Wednetday,  February  9, 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  Department  of  Commerce 
pul^lshed  a  draft  of  standards  which 
they  are  proposing  to  regulate  the  use 
of  t^t>oards  on  Federal  highways  in 


cities  and  Industrial  areas.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  draft  standards  rep- 
resent a  serious  misinterpretation  of  the 
Intent  of  Congress  In  passing  the  High- 
way Beautiflcation  Act.  and  will  serious- 
ly jeopardize,  perhaps  almost  destroy, 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry. 

I  supported  the  President's  highway 
beautiflcation  program  when  it  came  to 
us  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  still 
support  it.  I  feel  that  we  can  vastly  im- 
prove the  beauty  of  our  countryside  by 
fair  and  judicious  control  of  billboard 
advertising.  The  general  appearance  of 
our  cities,  too.  can  be  improved  by  lim- 
ited control  of  blllbottrds.  However,  no 
interpretation  of  the  Highway  Beautifl- 
cation Act  can  accurately  describe  the 
intent  of  Congress  as  being  desirous  of 
the  destruction  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  the  bill  was  de- 
signed to  assist  the  outdoor  advertising 
in  its  development  consistent  with  the 
mutual  desire  to  Improve  the  appearance 
of  our  cities  and  countryside. 

Therefore,  the  draft  standards  came  as 
quite  a  shock  to  many,  for  they  go  far 
l)eyond  the  stated  Intent  of  Congress  and 
Indeed  In  some  places  violate  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law  Itself.  The  standards 
are  also  In  violation  of  the  expressed  In- 
tent of  Commerce  Secretary  John  Con- 
nor, in  his  explanation  of  the  proposal  as 
originally  put  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
debated  the  highway  beautiflcation  bill, 
as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  it  passed 
the  Tuten  amendment  which  called  for 
the  adoption  of  standards  "consistent 
with  customary  use."  The  standards 
proposed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are,  I  feel,  In  violation  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

The  draft  standards  would  Impose  a 
size  limitation  of  300  square  feet  for  any 
billboard  within  150  feet  of  the  roadway, 
require  a  minimum  setback  of  25  feet  for 
all  signs,  limit  the  height  of  billboards 
to  30  feet,  and  require  that  signs  be 
placed  at  least  500  feet  apart  with  the 
maximum  limit  of  6  per  mile.  A  pro- 
minent businessman  in  my  district 
rightly  referred  to  the  sLie  limitation  as 
a  "postage  stamp"  approach  and  said 
that  advertising  effectiveness  would  be 
seriously  hampered  by  the  imposition  of 
such  limitations.  The  requirement  of  a 
150-foot  setback  for  larger  signs  is  ex- 
tremely unrealistic  and  unfair  In  that 
such  setbacks  are  virtually  Impossible  to 
find  in  Industrial  or  heavily  populated 
areas.  The  Imposition  of  a  minimum  25- 
foot  setback  for  all  signs  would,  at  least 
in  the  industrial  areas  of  my  district, 
cause  the  destruction  or  removal  of  a 
large  percentage  of  billboards  and  result 
in  an  unreasonable  financial  loss  to  out- 
door advertising  companies.  The  height 
limitation  would,  of  course,  eliminate  al- 
most all  advertising  on  top  of  buildings. 
And  most  important  of  all.  the  proposed 
regulation  limiting  the  number  of  blll- 
l>oards  to  6  per  mile  would  in  Itself 
virtually  eliminate  the  Industry. 

None  of  these  regulations  can  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  be  considered 
as  following  "customary  usage"  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  I  certainly  feel  that 
some  regulation  of  the  billboard  Indus- 
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try  in  Industrial  and  urban  areas  may  be 
necessary,  but  the  draft  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  are  most 
punitive  in  their  effect.  I  feel  that  their 
adoption  would  at  best  be  an  unfair  and 
unwarranted  step  toward  the  complete 
destruction  of  a  valuable  advertising  in- 
dustry and  at  worst  is  a  direct  violation 
of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Act. 


H.R.  12410  Provides  Education  and  Other 
Benefits  for  Veterans  of  Service  After 
January  31,  195S 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  B.  McDOWELL,  JR. 

»  op    DEL  A  WAKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  vig- 
orously support  H.R.  12410,  the  bill  to 
provide  education  and  other  benefits  for 
veterans  of  service  after  January  31.  1955. 

This  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  a  good 
bill,  and  a  major  step  forward  in  provid- 
ing cold  war  veterans  realistic  compen- 
sation for  service  in  Vietnam  and  else- 
where. 

The  bill  is  more  far  reaching  than  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year,  and 
it  contains  most  of  the  provisions  of  my 
own  GI  cold  war  bill.  HR.  12215.  which 
I  Introduced  on  January  20,  1966.  and 
which  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Korean  conflict  GI  bill. 

The  new  GI  bill  provides  a  permanent 
program  of  educational  assistance  for 
Individuals  serving  after  January  31 
1955,  on  the  basis  of  a  month  of  training 
for  each  month  of  service  up  to  3  years 
It  also  provides  the  same  educational 
benefits  as  these  provided  by  the  Korean 
conflict  GI  biU. 

The  loan-guarantee  provisions  are  the 
same  as  for  veterans  of  the  Korean 
service.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
guarantees  as  much  as  $7,500,  and  direct 
loans  also  are  authorized  where  private 
financing  is  not  available,  up  to  $17,500. 

H.R.  12410  also  contains  all  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  for  medical  care  and 
job  training  for  veterans  as  were  pro- 
vided in  the  Korean  conflict  GI  biU. 

As  a  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  am  glad  that  so  many  of 
the  provisions  of  my  bill  have  been  in- 

fi'i'J^i^^K  n  ^-  ^2*^*'-  ^  "n  satisfied 
that  this  biU  is  complete  in  all  essential 
details  and  will  adequately  provide  for 
veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  as  well 
as  areas  of  potentiaJ  conflict. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
sign  this  legislation  promptly. 

During  the  congressional  recess  it  was 
my  privilege,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  to  travel  to 
Vietnam,  and  to  observe  firsthand  the 
liazards  faced  by  American  fighting  men 
and  to  see  their  dedication  to  duty  in 
the  swamps  and  Jungles  under  the  most 
difficult  conditions. 


It  was  also  my  privilege  to  visit  our 
troops  In  Korea  which  are  holding  the 
cease-fire  line  In  that  sensitive  and  Im- 
portant area  which  was  won  at  such 
great  cost. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
visited  these  areas  has  been  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  character  and  dedi- 
cation of  American  fighting  men  who 
are  serving  on  the  frontiers  of  freedom. 
Today  our  servicemen  are  serving  under 
combat  or  near-combat  conditions  In 
many  areas  of  the  world.  During  the 
period  of  time  which  is  covered  by  this 
bill,  our  Nation  has  gone  through  a  series 
of  crises  associated  with  Cuba,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  Taiwan-Matsu.  Leba- 
non, Berlin,  Laos,  and  now  Vietnam.  As 
the  committee  report  says,  "The  perpet- 
ual cold  war  condition,  with  its  crises 
compulsory  military  service,  and  ex- 
panded overseas  commitments,  makes 
tills  bill  necessary  if  our  servicemen, 
during  this  tense  period  of  history  are 
to  receive  equitable  treatment." 

In  Vietnam,  in  Korea,  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  in  Beriin.  and  in  other 
posts  which  are  now,  or  may  at  any 
moment  become  hot  spots  in  this  cold 
war  period,  American  fighting  men  must 
be  ready  at  any  moment  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  preserve  our  precious  heri- 
tage of  freedom.  The  cost  of  stopping 
aggression  is  a  high  one. 

It  is,  therefore,  entirely  proper  and 
fitting  that  we  at  home  express  our  grati- 
tude to  and  support  of  our  fighting  men 
of  the  Armed  Forces  now,  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict,  and  of  World 
War  I.  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  better 
way  to  do  this  than  to  establish  the 
permanent  program  provided  In  H  R 
12410,  which  will  assist  these  men  in  ob- 
taining educational  benefits  and  other 
assistance  upon  their  return  to  civilian 
life. 

Those  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
in  this  cold  war  period  shoulder  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  of  citizenship 
While  they  are  exposed  to  great  hazards 
In  the  service  of  their  country  other 
young  men  of  their  age  at  home  are  pre- 
paring for  occupational  or  professional 
careers. 

Here  at  home  we  must  make  certain 
sacrifices  to  insure  that  our  Armed 
Forces  personnel  can,  when  they  return 
pick  up  their  lives  and  progress  at  a 
normal  rate  in  our  rapidly  changing 
society  and  economy.  We  must  assist 
our  veterans  to  adjust  to  our  economy  at 
home  when  they  return,  as  we  pray  they 
will. 
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Clergymen  Back  President's  Vietnamese 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McCRATH 

or   NrW    JESJSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 
Mr.    McORATH.      Mr.    Speaker,    an 
article  of  great  significance  appeared  on 
Monday.  February  7.  In  the  Atlantic  City 


Press,  the  leading  daily  newspaper  in 
Atlantic  County,  JJew  Jerseys  Second 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. This  article  containing  the  views 
of  Atlantic  County  clergymen  on  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnamese  warfare 
makes  worthwhile  reading  for  the  Ideas 
which  my  district's  men  of  the  cloth  ex- 
-- less,  and  I  would  like  to  reproduce  It 

Te  and  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for 

heir  illumination. 
The  Atlantic  City  Press  article  follows: 
Clesctmen  Prom  Area  Support  LBJ.s  Viet 
Policy 
(By  Joseph  Dl  Leo) 

A  shadow  has  been  cast  across  the  fax:e  of 
southeast  Asia.  It  is  all  encompassing  le- 
thal In  ch.-iracter  and  woven  with  deception 

Today  nearly  200.000  American  GI's  are 
engaged  in  the  deadly  business  of  battUne 
the  elusive  Vletcong  troops  who  lurk  in  the 
sweltering  jungles  of  war-torn  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Por  these  men.  the  reality  of  war  has  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

Whether  the  limited  war  in  Vietnam  will 
mushroom  Into  a  worldwide  conflict  un- 
doubtedly Is  uppermost  In  their  minds 
Whether  these  men  will  see  their  families 
again  Is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  them 

"What  is  the  Mekong  Delta,  and  whv  must 
I  die  there?-  American  soldiers  In  Vietnam 
often  wonder.  "Who  will  remember  me— 
and  who  will  dig  my  grave?  ' 

The  loneliness  and  doubt  felt  by  many  OTs 
in  Vietnam  tindoubtedly  has  been  height- 
ened by  the  variety  of  opinions  among  Amer- 
icans as  to  the  feasibility  and  morality  of  the 

However,  a  poll  of  Atlantic  City  area  clergy- 
men indicates  they  support  the  Presidents 
policy  regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  press  called  three 
local  clergymen  for  their  comments  on  the 
war.  "Americans  to  decide  who  will  lead  the 
Nation.  Our  decision  is  demonstrated  at  the 
polls  on  election  day.  After  that  we  can  only 
have  confidence  In  our  leaders."  Rabbi  Je- 
rome S.  Llpsitz  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Margate 
said. 

Rabbi  Llpsitz,  who  served  as  an  Army 
chaplain  during  the  Korean  war.  said  the 
United  States  has  a  "vital  commitment"  to 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  but  added  we 
should  attempt  to  peacefully  settle  the  war 
Citing  the  similarities  between  the  Korean 
and  Vietnam  wars,  the  rabbi  said  "we 
shouldn't  draw  lines,  such  as  the  line  that 
divides  North  and  South  Korea,  In  seeking  a 
settlement  to  the  war. 

"If  we  have  to  negotiate  along  such  lines 
we  should  only  accept  a  divided  Vietnam  on  a 
temporary  basis,"  he  said,  predicting  that 
North  and  South  Korea  will  be  reunited 
within  20  years. 

Rabbi  Llpsitz  noted  that  during  the  Ko- 
rean war  American  GIs  were  beset  by  frus- 
tration because  they  had  to  fight  their  way 
to  the  tops  of  mountains  like  Old  Baldy 
and  Pork  Chop  Hill— in  a  nation  so  distant 
from  the  United  States  that  It  hardly  seemed 
worth  the  trouble. 

"The  situation  is  similar  In  Vietnam  and 
the  cause  U  Just  as  worthwhile,"  he  added 
The  Reverend  Charles  P.  Rinek  of  Grace 
Lutheran  Church,  Somers  Point,  said  "the 
United  States  must  stop  the  spread  of  com- 
munism." 

He  added  that  he  supported  the  policy  of 
the  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  to  extend 
the  Korean  war  into  Red  China. 

When  asked  if  he  thinks  the  United  States 
should  bomb  Hanoi,  the  minister  said-  "If 
we  can  fire  one  bullet  la  this  war  we  can 
bomb  Hanrt.  The  scope  of  the  war  is  not 
so  Important  as  we  make  it  out  to  be." 

However,  he  noted  that  bombing  Hanoi 
may  have  dangerous  consequences  in  that  It 
brings  Red  China  into  the  war 
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"We  are  not  at  war  with  China,  and  we 
never  wUl  be  unleaa  they  InltUte  it.  How- 
ever. Ruaala  woiUdnt  b«  unhappy  If  we  went 
to  war  with  China,"  he  aald.  adding  chances 
ar«  greater  of  war  developing  between 
Ruaala  and  China. 

He  said  dentocracy  would  better  suit  the 
peoples  of  southeast  Asia  than  communism 
because  of  the  economic  prosperity  It  would 
bring. 

"With  the  exception  of  Russia,  commu- 
nism has  stunt«d  the  economic  growth  of 
every  nation  in  which  it  has  developed,"  he 
said,  contrasting  thU  with  the  prosperity 
that  eannarka  the  democratic  nations  of 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

He  said  the  United  States  should  attempt 
to  agriculturally  develop  the  Mekong  Delta, 
now  Ibe  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  battles 
with  the  Vletcong,  once  the  war  is  settled. 
"It  would  be  easy  to  pull  out  and  go 
home — leaving  this  part  of  the  world  to  be 
eaten  up  by  the  'peaceful  revolution'  of 
communism,  but  this  would  not  be  the  beet 
thing  to  do. 

"The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  giving  Americans 
an  opportunity  to  discover  whether  they 
really  believe  In  democracy."  he  said. 

"I  believe  we  should  support  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  Vietnam  policy — even  if  we 
ttUnk  he's  wrong,"  the  Reverend  Kenneth 
Shirk  of  Epiphany  Church,  Pleasantville, 
said,  adding  be  personally  supports  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  war  policy. 

He  said  Americans  have  the  right  to  con- 
scientiously object  to  U.S.  participation  in 
the  war  so  long  as  they  don't  break  the  law 
by  so  doing — as  in  the  cases  of  burning  draft 
cards. 

The  Reverend  Shirk  said  the  reason  many 
America  young  men  seem  to  be  unenthus- 
tastlc  about  the  war  la  because  It  is  unde- 
clared. He  noted  that  if  the  war  grew  to 
the  enormity  of  World  War  n,  these  men 
would  rally  to   their  Nation's  side. 

"We  gain  nothing  by  not  having  diplo- 
matic relaUons  with  Red  China,"  he  said, 
citing  the  danger  of  that  nation  entering 
the  Vietnam  war. 

He  said  he  would  favor  admission  of  Red 
China  to  the  United  Nations  "U  sh^  alters 
her  terms  for  Joining."  Those  terms  call  for 
Immediate  expulsion  of  Nationalist  China 
from  the  U.N. 

"It  Is  no  longer  possible  for  a  limited  war 
to  take  place.  If  a  world  war  begins,  we  are 
in  for  a  major  holocaust.  And  if  a  nuclear 
war  develops,  China's  sheer  numbers  will  be 
to  her  favor. 

"If  there  Is  a  nuclear  war.  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  Is  run  to  the  nearest  bomb  shel- 
ter— and  pray  to  God."  he  said. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MUfmcsOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speakn*.  the  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Minnesota  Re- 
tail Federation.  Inc..  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Hodgson,  has  provided  me  with  sam- 
pllnsrs  of  a  most  unusual  survey  he  has 
taken  among  small  businesses  in  Min- 
nesota. Mr.  Hod£son  stated  In  an  ac- 
companying letter  that  "A  handful — of 
surveyed  stores — may  have  annual  sales 
of  $1  to  $2  million.  A  vast  majority  has 
sales  sotatanttaUy  under  $300,000  or 
$200.0M.  aadaHDe  aeU  as  Uttle  as  $50,000 
to  $100,000," 

s 


The  survey,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson, 
revealed : 

Thousands  of  small  and  large  retailers  In 
our  State  are  having  their  troubles,  strangely 
enough  in  a  period  of  unprecedented  expan- 
sion, high  economic  growth,  and  general  na- 
tional prosperity. 

What  are  these  troubles?  Mr.  Hodg- 
son observed : 

The  overriding  concern  of  the  merchants 
centered  on  laws  and  growing  governmental 
regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  Members  of  Congress  to  read  for 
themselves  representative  observations  of 
storekeepers  in  Minnesota  about  such 
matters  as  governmental  relation.s,  wage- 
hour  legislation,  and  unemployment 
compensation.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  these  appropriate  survey 
comments  in  the  Record  today. 
SuKVET  Comments 

COVntNMBNTSI.   RELATIONS 

Government's  regulations  and  reports  re- 
quire full-time  secretary  which  raises  our 
costs  higher  proportionally.  (Small  store  in 
town   of  3.000   population.) 

We  have  all  but  lost  our  voice  In  Govern- 
ment The  boys  In  Washington  couldn't 
care  less  about  what  Is  going  on  In  Windom. 
Minn.,  even  when  we  tell  them.  Unfortu- 
nately, our  State  government  Is  acting  the 
same  way. 

The  Federal  Government  and  also  the  State 
have  lost  sight  of  the  small  businessman. 
They  think  the  small  businessman  does  one- 
half  million  In  volume  and  up  and  that  they 
can  afford  some  of  the  garbage  the  Govern- 
ment Is  trying  to  pass  off  on  us.  What  about 
the  guy  who  does  9100.000  or  legs,  or  under 
•200.000.  We  can't  afford  high-priced  book- 
keepers for  Government  recordkeeping  and 
for  keeping  within  the  varied  and  sundry 
laws  that  we  are  under.  We  do  it 'ourselves. 
Tom.  we  have  all  we  can  do  with  trying  to 
keep  our  heads  above  water. 

Federal  interference  through  wage-hour 
law.  medicare,  raising  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  undeserving  people. 

Biggeet  problem — growing  encroachment 
of  Government  on  business.  Large  firms  can 
add  people  to  handle  these  things  at  a  di- 
rect cost  to  the  company.  "The  small  mer- 
chant doesn't  have  the  wherewithal  to  em- 
ploy additional  personnel  and  •  •  •  is  forced 
to  asstime  the  duty  himself  or  split  it  among 
other  present  employees  to  the  detriment  of 
their  present  duties. 

Any  governmental  regulations  that  don't 
take  Into  account  the  size  of  the  business 
and  the  locally  oriented  problems  cannot  be 
equitable  and  can  only  serve  to  crowd  out 
the  small  guy. 

The  head  of  a  large  State  retail  associa- 
tion lists  as  the  first  problem  govertunental 
regulations  and  taxes. 

Our  greatest  problem  Is  government  regu- 
lations. Because  we  are  small  and  I  have 
no  one  to  advise  us  on  our  individual  prob- 
lems, we  never  know  if  we  are  properly  com- 
plying or  not.  (Town  population  about  500.) 
Continued  takeover  by  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  more  and  more  regulations. 

Initlatlve-kllUng  bills — repeal  of  14(b) 
(taking  away  a  man's  rights),  reducing  to 
•250.000  the  qualification  to  come  under  the 
new  minimum  wage  and  hour  law  and  fed- 
eralization of  unemployment  <"'  ensation 
amendments  to  eliminate  ex  x  rating 

and  dispensing  our  money  f  .  -   ..ashington 
Instead  of  locally. 

"The  greatest  problem  the  small  retailer 
has  today  is  to  be  under  Federal  control  of 
wages  and  hours.  The  Government  says  that 
Federal  control  •  *  *  does  not  effect  the  small 
retailer  but  it  definitely  does.  Many  of  ua 
are  next  door  to  J.  C.  Penney's,  Woolworth's. 


Montgomery  Ward.  etc.  How  can  we  hire 
girls  for  $1  to  $1.25  an  hour  and  have  the 
girls  next  door  receiving  •l.VS?  It  wUl  force 
us  to  pay  H  75  but  at  the  same  time  we  will 
have  to  operate  our  business  with  one  or  two 
less  girls,  which  will  create  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

Another  problem  has  to  do  with  the  cleri- 
cal work  we  do  for  the  government.  It's  get- 
ting more  voluminous  dally.  The  govern- 
ment owns  a  lot  of  computers  •  •  •  why 
doepn't  It  go  Into  a  timesharing  deal  with 
smaller  retailers  so  that  we  could  feed  the 
information  for  our  firm  Into  their  com- 
puter. It  could  be  programed  the  way  the 
government  wanted  it  so  that  the  govern- 
ment reports  would  all  be  on  time  and  cor- 
rectly processed  by  their  own  computer.  Or 
is  that  too  naive?  In  the  absence  of  that, 
how  about  rebates  for  our  doing  government 
work,  or  the  government  sending  someone  to 
do  the  work  for  us? 

Recordkeeping.  "We  are  expected  to  keep 
records  on  so  many  things:  wages  and  hours 
worked,  social  security,  withholding  taxes, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  many 
more.  It's  time  consuming  and  expensive. 
"Buslrtess  today  is  not  working  for  Itself 
but  for  the  government  due  to  the  many  un- 
necessary rules,  laws,  regulations,  etc.  Reg- 
ulations are  running  rampant  and  not  until 
we  can  get  a  conservative  government  that  is 
not  labor  controlled  can  we  start  digging  out 
of  this  mess.  Government  today  channel.s 
everything  to  Interest  the  voter  and  it  Is  the 
vote  that  keeps  them  In  power  and  builds 
for  fiu-ther  power. 

"We  have  many  employees  In  our  store  and 
community  who  own  their  own  homes,  and 
cars,  are  debt  free,  and  have  sent  or  are  send- 
ing children  to  colleges,  who  earn  less  than 
•3.000  per  year.  We  do  not  appreciate  'Big 
Brother'  In  Washington  telling  them  they 
are  poverty  stricken  and  neither  do  they. 
The  government  wage  scale  and  ideas  of  pov- 
erty are  not  applicable  to  every  geographical 
and  economic  area  of  the  country. 

"Living  in  northern  Minnesota  we  have 
seen  what  happefts  to  the  American  Indians 
when  they  are  put  on  reservations  and  be- 
come wards  of  the  government.  We  are 
forced  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
our  country  when  we  are  faced  with  the 
rising  trend  toward  making  everyone  In  the 
country  a  ward  of  the  government.  The  peo- 
ple should  be  running  the  government,  not 
the  government  running  the  people." 

Too  many  duplicate  Government  forms 
(for  reporting)  that  take  up  too  much  of  a 
retailer's    time. 

"It  is  eep>eclally  difflcut  for  the  small  mer- 
chant to  assume  additional  duties  foisted 
on  his  business  by  the  Government  because 
his  primary  means  to  stay  competitive  are 
his  abilities  to  use  his  imagination  and  im- 
plement his  programs.  When  tied  down 
with  routine  duties  his  efficiency  is  curtailed 
and  his  creativity  dulled.  Without  the 
sntall  merchant  working  in  his  most  efficient 
manner,  the  sociological  and  economic  prob- 
lems may  make  some  of  the  present  problems 
in  these  areas  small  by  comparison."         ' 

WACK-HOUm 

"We  need  some  definite  guidelines  on  wage- 
hour  regulations  having  to  do  with  commis- 
sioned big-Ucket  salesmen.  We  don't  know 
how  liable  we  are  on  minimum  wages  for 
these  people." 

Because  he's  doing  a  Uttle  more  than  $250.- 
000  volume  a  year,  a  merchant  located  in  a 
very  smaU  rural  town  fears  being  saddled 
with  unrealistic  wage-hour  controls. 

Federal  wage  and  hour  regulations  have 
"kept  our  expenses  top  heavy  for  the  past  3 
years  and  made  It  almost  impoeslble  for  our 
store  to  show  a  profit.  A  10-cent-an-hour 
raise  to  our  employees  ooelx  us  •8,000  to 
••.000  per  year.  We  oan't  recover  from  one 
jolt  before  we  get  another." 

"The  restrictions,  regulations  (wage-hour) 
and  oompenaatlon  required  to  meet  the  Fed- 
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eral  law  place  a  trehiendous  handicap  on 
a  small  merchant.  We  have,  for  InBtancc, 
some  managers  of  minor  departments  thai; 
we  Just  cant  affOTd  to  pay  $150  per  week 
(executive  scale).  They  are  part  of  otir 
management  team  but  we  have  to  make 
them  piuich  the  clock.  It  taJces  away  their 
prestige  and  harms  their  pride  and  initia- 
tive.    It  is  a  sorry  situation." 

A  small  merchant  llsrts  aa  his  No.  1  prob- 
lem "Our  Federal  Government  setting  mini- 
mum pay  scales.  Very  difficult  for  a  small 
store  in  a  comparatively  small  town  to  main- 
tain a  •1.25  minimum  pay  scale  and  not  re- 
duce the  amount  of  service  our  customers 
are  used  to." 

A  medlim[i-slzed  retailer  in  a  city  of  about 
40,000  lists  as  his  third  most  serious  prob- 
lem the  Federal  wage-hour  regxUatlons 
(after  (1)  State  and  Federal  Income  taxes 
and    (2)    State  personal  property  taxes). 

"We  are  greatly  concerned  over  the  Federal 
wage  act  before  Congress  as  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  all  small  businesses  to  compete  on 
this  hourly  basis.  It  will  tend  to  compel 
many  of  the  smaller  stores  to  discontinue 
business  and  certainly  curtail  the  services 
now  enjoyed  by  the  public. 

"I  think  the  big  thing  that  Is  bothering 
me  Tom,  is  the  proposed  minimum  wage 
laws  which  seem  to  be  gaining  momentum. 
We  In  the  smaller  towns  are  faced  with  an 
entirely  different  picture  on  minimum  wage 
Quite  frankly  we  can  put  up  with  some  in- 
ferior help  at  the  rate  we  are  paying,  but  If 
they  make  the  move  to  $1.25  I  have  two  em- 
ployees who  must  go.  Nice  girls,  but  they 
will  never  command  this  rate,  and  when 
they  leave  here  under  a  •1.25  minimum  no 
one  else  will  use  them  either.  Our  labor 
market  being  as  restricted  as  it  is  makes  it 
difficult  to  get  the  kind  of  help  you  need  to 
be  able  to  pay  the  price  the  Government 
thinks  they  can  earn.  Let's  face  It.  some 
people  will  never  be  able  to  be  worth  certain 
values  such  as  the  minimum  wages  pro- 
posed. In  my  opinion  they  will  create  unem- 
ployment. 

UNEMPLOTMENT    COMPENSATION 

"The  federalization  of  unemployment 
(compensation)  is  about  as  needed  as  an- 
other hole  in  the  head.  It  Is  a  free  handout 
to  the  loafer  and  nothing  more,  again  who 
wants  to  work  for  pay  when  the  Government 
will  give  a  man  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  State 
average  wage." 

The  leading  merchant  in  a  city  of  about 
10.000  says  right  now  his  big  worries  are 
wage-hour  laws  and  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  bill,  "it  is  really  going 
to  hurt  our  merit  rating.  We've  earned  this 
through  many  years  of  careful  planning 
with  our  employee  relations  program.  Now 
with  one  swoop  the  Federal  Government  will 
wipe  out  thU  rating  (we  have  earned  and 
deserve  because  we  haven't  contributed  to 
any  noticeable  degree  to  the  tmemployment 
problem.)  In  fact,  we  helped  the  overall  em- 
ployment picture  by  giving  steady  employ- 
ment to  around  35  employees  year  in  and 
year  out." 
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Brioging  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
to  Its  Finest  Hour 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KXNTDCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 
Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton)    who  was 


principal  speaker  at  the  christening  of 
the  first  seagoing  vessel  built  on  the  Ohio 
River  since  World  War  n.  His  salient 
observations  point  up  the  importance  of 
this  great  river  to  the  general  economy 
of  the  entire  valley  and,  indeed,  its  value 
to  our  Nation.  Like  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton],  I  foresee  the 
Ohio  River's  vital  role  in  our  future 
progress  and  economic  prosperity. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  atten- 
tion   of    all    the    Members    and    under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  them  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  Member 
OF  Congress  Prom  Indiana,  at  Christening 
or  M  V  "Phaedya,"  Jeffboat,  Inc.,  Boat- 
yards, Jefpersonville,  Ind.,  December  18 
1965 

You  may  not  be  aware  of  it  but  today  you 
are  witnessing  a  historic  occasion  in  the  life 
of  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  You  may  not  be 
aware  of  it  from  my  speech  because  I'm  not 
that  good  at  conveying  thoughts,  but  in  spite 
of  my  speech,  and  not  because  of  It,  this  is 
a  historic  occasion. 

In  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V,"  the  king  is 
about  to  le.id  his  men  Into  battle;  he  gives 
them  a  stirring  oration  urging  them  to  arms. 
In  part  he  says  "And  gentlemen  in  England 
now  abed  shall  think  themselves  acursed  they 
were  not  here.'  Well,  I  don't  know  if  your 
friends  and  neighbors  who  are  not  here  to- 
day win  think  themselves  accursed  5  or  10  or 
20  years  hence,  but  I  do  think  they  might 
regret  it  because  this  is  a  significant  day  in 
the  history  of  the  Ohio  River  Valley. 

It  Is  significant  because  Jeffboat  has 
reached  a  milestone  by  producing  a  seagoing 
vessel,  the  first  since  World  War  n.  And  It  la 
because  a  milestone  has  been  reached  that 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  today  to  our  In- 
land waterways,  their  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion, to  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  and  to  Louis- 
ville. JeffersonvUle,  and  Jeffboat. 

This  Is  a  day  to  remember  because  we  see 
today  the  evidence  that  the  Ohio  River  Val- 
ley Is  on  the  move  in  meeting  oneiof  Its  and 
the  Nation's  greatest  needs — good'  transpor- 
tation. The  evidence  is  all  about  you. 
importance  to  the  nation 
The  milestone  reached  today  reminds  us 
of  the  Importance  of  the  Inland  waterways  to 
this  Nation. 

Water  carriers  today  move  431  million  tons 
of  freight  annuaUy— 14Vi  percent  of  all  of 
the  Nation's  dMnestlc  freight.  And  they  do 
it  at  an  average  coet  to  the  8hlK)er  of  3 
mills  per  ton-mile.  This  compares  with  an 
average  cost  to  the  shipper  by  raU  that  Is 
five  times  that  of  the  water  freight  coet  or 
15  mills  per  ton-mUe.  Truck  freight  service 
costs  the  shipper  an  average  of  e'/a  cents  per 
ton-mile— and  average  alrcargo  rates  are 
In  the  range  of  22  cents  per  ton-mile. 

The  savings  realized  on  our  waterway 
transportation  are  diffused  widely  through- 
out the  Nation's  economy.  Coal  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  that  and  very  Important 
to  us  because  almost  47  million  tons  moved 
on  the  Ohio  River  In  1964.  The  savings  in 
transportation  coats  of  coal  is  reflected,  for 
example,  In  the  price  of  electricity  in  h<xne 
and  factory. 

The  inland  waterways  are  the  workhorse 
of  our  transportation  system.  They  have 
set  the  floor  under  transportation  pricing  in 
this  country  for  many  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  water  transporta- 
tion Is  an  effective  competitor  for  business. 

Our  Inland  waterways  have  had  a  substan- 
tial  effect  on  water  resource  development. 
Navigation  requires  that  a  stable  supply  of 
water  be  maintained  In  a  channel  In  order 
to  provide  a  standard  operating  depth  for 
commercial  vessels.  In  most  water  resource 
development  projects,  this  is  done  by  buUd- 
ins  a  cerles  of  dams  which  create  relatively 


deep  Stillwater  pools.  But  In  order  to  feed 
that  system,  dams  are  built  on  headwaters 
and  tributary  streams  to  conserve  water 
supplies  which  feed  into  the  main  channel. 
The  water  supplies  created  in  these  navi- 
gation projects  are  among  the  most  precious 
and  most  valuable  assets  which  this  Nation 
has. 

Our  Inland  waterways  are  big  business  in 
America.  The  United  States  has  25,260  miles 
of  disable,  navigable  Inland  channels  exclu- 
sive of  the  Great  Lakes;  the  Ohio  River 
alone  is  981  miles.  In  all,  there  are  some 
1,700  companies  operating  on  the  waterways, 
some  2,600  tank  barges,  more  than  14,000 
dry  cargo  barges  and  scows  and  approxi- 
mately 4,000  towboats  and  tugs,  representing 
a  total  investment  of  over  •l.e  billion. 

The  inland  waterway  business  is  booming. 
It  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  our  oceangoing 
merchant  marine  which  required  a  total  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  during  the  calendar  year 
1964  of  ^319  million  for  construction  and 
oi)erational  differentials. 

The  Inland  waterway  system  is  a  recognized 
Instrument  of  national  defense. 

importance    to    OHIO    aXVES    VALLEY 

This  milestone  reached  today  of  producing 
the  first  seagoing  vessel  since  World  War  II 
reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  Inland  wa- 
terways to  JeffersonvUle,  Louisville,  and 
southern  Indiana. 

In  my  congressional  district,  we  talk  a 
great  deal  about  industrial  development. 
And  the  history  of  recent  years  shows  that 
off -river  plants  constitute  the  industrial  base 
of  much  of  southern  Indiana :  the  powerplant 
In  Madison,  the  distilleries  in  Lawrenceburg, 
Jeffboat,  and  the  detergent  and  soap  busi- 
ness in  JeffersonvUle.  In  the  last  decade  a 
high  proportion  of  industries'  capital  Invest- 
ment dollars  have  been  spent  in  adding  new 
facilities  or  expanding  existing  facilities 
along  the  navigable  Inland  channels — or  very 
close  to  these  channels. 

These  waterways  become  vital  to  the  com- 
munlUes.  Traffic  on  the  Ohio  River  doubles 
on  an  average  of  once  every  11  years.  It  is 
now  pushing  90  million  tons  annually.  In 
1963  there  was  an  average  of  64  tons  for  every 
household  in  Louisville.  It  is  easy  to  see 
what  an  Impact  on  income  and  prosperity 
the  waterways  have  in  the  Louisville  metro- 
politan area.  And  for  each  100  water-based 
Jobs,  it  is  estimated  there  are  100  to  135  ad- 
ditional Jobs  created  by  the  waterways. 

In  my  congressional  district,  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  we  have  no  greater  concern 
than  the  development  of  our  water  resources. 
I  usually  say  this  in  the  context  of  reservoirs, 
watersheds,  flood  control,  and  water  supply 
which  are  very  important  to  my  district. 
But  the  same  concern  applies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  waterways  which  abut  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  In  Dearborn.  Ohio. 
Switzerland,  Jefferson,  and  Clark  Counties' 
A  sound  use  of  our  waterways  creates  a  firm 
industrial  base,  helps  create  Jobs,  produces 
income  and  brings  economic  vitality  and 
prosperity  to  the  region. 

So  I  share  your  concern  that  the  Nation's 
future  U  vitally  dependent  on  full  develop- 
ment of  water  resources,  vigorous  prosecu- 
Uon  of  a  dynamic  policy  of  water  resource 
development.  American  national  policy, 
from  the  writing  at  least  oif  the  Federalist 
papers  and  the  famous  Northwest  Ordinance 
of  1787.  has  been  for  the  free  uae  of  the 
Nation's  rivers,  harbors,  lakes,  and  water 
courses. 

The  Northwest  Ordinance  said  "Navigable 
waterways  shall  be  common  highways,  and 
forever  free — without  any  tax,  impost  or 
duty." 

This  policy  Is  based  on  the  sound  recogni- 
tion that  the  waterways  have  served  and 
win  continue  to  serve  a  variety  of  basic  pub- 
lic purposes.  Among  them  are  unification 
of  the  country,  furtherance  of  western  ex- 
pansion,   defeat    of    sectionalism,    low-coet 
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tranaportation  and  lower  prices  to  the  con- 
•unMr.  water  reaoxirce  developixveiit,  water 
supply,  power,  reereatloa  and  oonserratloii. 
So  I  )otn  fan.  In  oppoalng  special  cbarKes 
and  user  taxes  oa  Amsrlca's  historically  free 
waterways.  Such  taxes  wouM  retard  essen- 
tial development,  upaet  coini>etltlTe  balance, 
bring  econoniie  hardship  to  businesses  which 
depend  on  water  commerce  (and  many  do), 
raise  prices  of  transporting  goods  andMoate- 
rlals,  and  It  would  be  an  economic  hardship 
to  Inland  dtlee  like  Louisville  and  Jefferson - 
vUle. 

J0TBOAT 

And  the  milestone  reached  today  of  pro- 
ducing the  first  seagoing  vesMl  by  Jeffboat 
since  World  War  II  symboUees  the  contribu- 
tion of  Jeffboat  and  Its  parent  company, 
American  Commercial  Lines.  Inc. 

Jefft>oat  Is  a  producer.  In  1965  it  com- 
pletes Its  greatest  peacetime  operation  in  its 
history— with  233  barges.  3  towboats,  1 
deepwater  vessel.  In  19M  things  look  even 
Ijetter— 250  barges,  7  towboats,  and  an- 
other deepwater  vessel.     A  barge  a  day. 

Jeffboat  is  a  wealth  creator.  In  1965  its 
revenue  will  exceed  120  million  and  In  1966 
this  figure  Is  expected  to  exceed  $25  million. 
It  Is  now  the  Nation's  biggest  manufacturer, 
tonnagewlse.  of  barges,  towboats.  and  related 
marine  equipment.  And  It  meets  a  stagger- 
ing production  schedule. 

Jeffboat  Is  an  employer,  too — 920  people 
approximately  were  employed  in  1965  and 
this  flgiire  will  probably  exceed  1,000  next 
year.  Its  present  annual  payroll  is  approxi- 
mately $0.3  million. 

And.  of  course.  It's  a  consumer,  too.  using, 
for  Instance,  about  9.000  tons  of  steel  a 
month. 

Jeffboat  and  the  American  Commercial 
Lines  have  had  a  distinguished  history 
rtechlng  back  Into  World  War  n  when  it 
produced  125  LST's.  It  was  honored  five 
times  by  the  U.S.  Navy.     The  t>est  is  ahead. 

So  I  am  exceedingly  pleased  to  be  here 
because  this  is  a  happy  occasion.  All  of  us 
want  to  build  and  grow  and  create.  And 
you  have  done  this  in  a  remarkable  way. 
Tou  are  helping  the  Ohio  River  Valley  and 
southern  Indiana  and  the  Louisville  metro- 
politan area  take  a  giant  stride  forward  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  Its  citizens.  Tou  ars 
conserving,  improving,  and  making  use  of 
our  natural  environment — the  waterways — 
to  the  benefit  ol  all  of  us.  And  many  of  us 
here  today  draw  strength  and  encouragenxent 
from  what  you  do — do  for  yourselves  and  for 
the  Obio  River  Valley  and  for  the  Nation. 

I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  the 
Ohio  River  Valley — a  futxire  in  which  we  will 
«"»■*">«  our  performance  with  our  potential, 
our  wealth  with  our  resources,  our  power 
with  our  purpose. 

I  look  forward  to  an  Ohio  River  Valley — 
Developing  Its  natural  environment. 
Harvesting  Its  rich  crops. 
Achieving  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
Using  Its  waterways  to  ntake  the  economy 
vital  and  vibrant. 

And  I  salute  you  in  the  major  part  you  are 
playing  to  bring  the  Ohio  River  Valley  to  Its 
flnast  hour. 


NeceMsry  Step 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLxufou 

IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  REPRSSINTATTVSS 

Wednesday.  February  9, 196S 

Mr.  FX7CIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
MOM  time  now  I  have  taken  the  noor  to 
support  President  Johiuon  on  his  deci- 
sions in  Vietnam.    The  record  continue* 


to  mount  on  how  right  the  President  Is. 

We  Americans  love  peace  and  want 
peace,  but  by  now  It  should  be  clear  to  all 
of  us  and,  Indeed  to  all  the  world,  that 
the  long  pause  In  bombing  raids  did  not 
persuade  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  make  even  the 
slightest  gesture  toward  peace. 

On  the  contrary,  Hanoi  only  reiterated 
Its  demand  that  the  United  States  sur- 
render its  commitment  and  withdraw 
from  Vietnam.  This,  the  administration 
will  not  do. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  peace  will  be 
continued — and  the  bombing  has  been 
resumed. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  'United  States 
Still  Seeks  Peace,"'  the  Detroit  News 
stated  that — 

This  Nation  put  a  stopper  on  Its  bombing 
power  (or  37  days  in  Its  pursuit  of  a  Vietnam 
peace,  but  because  the  Communists  did  not 
take  even  one  short  step  to  meet  our  appeal. 
North  Vietnam  Is  no  longer  an  unmune 
sanctuary. 

It  adds : 

This  Nation  could  no  longer  leave  as  a 
hostage  to  ill  fortune  the  security  of  200.000 
American  fighting  men  or  the  security  of 
allied  Vietnamese  forces  or  even  the  security 
of  the  villagers  whose  freedom  we  help  defend. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  stated : 
It  is  our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to 
limit  ^he  cost  in  lives. 

The  newspaper  says : 
We  will  keep  knocking  on  all  doors  which 
might  lead  to  peace. 

Adding  that — 

What  we  could  not  afford  was  to  prolong 
the  pause  and  thus  risk  having  the  Com- 
mimlst  aggressors  think  our  heart  wasn't  In 
the  Job  of  defending  the  south's  freedom  and 
also  risk  lives  on  our  side  by  pinioning  one 
hand  behind  our  back. 

Because  I  was  so  impressed  with  the 
good  common  sense  I  found  in  this  edi- 
torial I  would  like  to  recommend  It  for 
the  perusal  of  my  colleagues,  and  with 
their  permission  it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
RxcoRo: 

(From   the   Detroit    (Mich.)    News,    Feb.    1, 
19661 

SectrarrY   Rkquukd   Nxw   BoMBrrrc.   but 
UNrm>  States  Still  Scexs  Pxaci 

This  Nation  put  a  stopper  on  its  bombing 
power  for  37  days  In  Its  pursuit  of  a  Vietnam 
peace,  but  because  the  Communists  did  not 
take  even  one  short  step  to  meet  our  appeal. 
North  Vietnam  is  no  longer  an  immune  sanc- 
tuary. 

This  Nation  could  no  longer  leave  as  a  hos- 
tage to  ill  fortune  the  security  of  200.000 
American  fighting  men  or  the  security  of 
allied  Vietnamese  forces  or  even  the  security 
of  the  vUlagers  whose  freedom  we  help 
defend. 

As  President  Johnson  told  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  those  are  the  reasons  the  bomb 
pause  Is  over.  It  won  not  a  response  but 
denunciation  and  reJectloiL  To  persist  In  a 
diplomatic  effort  while  continuing  to  expose 
our  military  flanks  wm  ImpoMlble.  "It  is 
our  clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  limit 
the  cost  in  Uvea,"  is  the  sober  way  Mr.  John- 
son put  It. 

However  agonizing  the  ultimate  decision, 
ths  alternative  to  penUting  in  the  lull  was 
an  simple  as  that.  The  carrot  was  Ignored. 
The  stick  Is  brought  back  into  play.  But  the 
carrot  Is  ncK  withdrawn.  That  ts  why  this 
Nation  has  brought  the  Issue  of  more  war  or 
of  peace  to  the  UN.  Security  Counotl.  so 
often  a  meaningful  compromiser,  but  be- 


cause  of   the   veto   and   a  lack  of   military 
power,  rarely  a  decisionmaker. 

The  resolution  we  present  there  is  respon- 
sive to  "the  spirit  of  the  renewed  appeal  for 
peace  of  Pope  Paul."  Mr.  Johnson  says.  The 
key  word  here  Is  "spirit."  What  the  Pope 
suggested  was  that  neutral  nations  at  the 
United  Nations  should  arbitrate.  The  gen- 
uine impartiality  of  some  neutral  nations  is 
not  in  doubt.  But  the  motives  of  others 
which  profess  to  nonalinement  are  suspect. 

One-third  of  the  U.N.  membership  is  Afri- 
can and  professedly  nonallgned  in  the  cold 
war.  But  as  a  bloc  these  nations  have 
pledged  themselves  over  Rhodesia,  for  exam- 
ple, to  a  war  of  "national  liberation  of  the 
enslaved."  much  as  North  Vietnam  and  Red 
China  are  pledged  to  rid  the  "enslaved"  oi 
South  Vietnam  from  Imperialist  warmongers. 

Nevertheless  the  decision  to  bring  peace 
In  Vietnam  to  the  attention  of  the  Security 
Council  Is  welcome,  commendable,  and  even 
shrewd.  It  demonstrates  that  despite  the 
resumed  bombing  the  pursuit  of  peace  Is  not 
abandoned. 

The  world,  which  witnessed — and  in  large 
measure  commended — the  many-pronged 
American  peace  offensive,  now  seeft  us  on 
record  as  calling  on  the  ultimate  world  peace 
authority  to  use  its  good  offices. 

Moreover  this  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union 
(with  Its  veto)  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
It  either  wants  peace  in  Vietnam  or  more 
war.  As  cochairman  of  the  1954  Geneva  con- 
ference. It  can  no  longer  fence  straddle. 
Moreover,  the  recoiirse  to  the  council  de- 
mands that  De  Gaulle  (with  bis  veto)  act 
and  not  preach. 

All  the  doors  to  peace  on  which  this  na- 
tion has  knocked  in  the  last  month  are  still 
open — except,  it  would  appear,  some  Red 
doors.  Now  we've  flung  open  a  new  door. 
We  could  do  no  more.  We  could  do  no  less. 
What  we  could  not  afford  was  to  prolong  the 
pause  and  thus  risk  having  the  Communist 
aggressors  think  our  heart  wasn't  In  the  Job 
of  defending  the  South's  freedom  and  also 
risks  lives  on  our  side  by  pinioning  one  hand 
behind  our  back. 


Ambassador  Edward  Clark's  Statement  on 
His  Retnrn  to  Australia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'n\TES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  our  distinguished  Ambassador  to 
Australia,  the  Honorable  Ed  Clark  and 
Mrs.  Clark,  visited  Washington  in  order 
to  talk  with  the  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  other  oCBcials.  He 
brought  us  a  message  of  high  patriotism 
and  reminds  us  again  how  strong  are 
the  ties  l)etween  America  and  Australia. 

In  his  brief  tenure  as  Ambassador.  Mr. 
Clark  hai  traveled  more  miles  and  visited 
moi-e  cities  than  most  of  the  other  Am- 
bassadors to  that  country  put  together. 
He  has  brought  credit  to  his  country  by 
his  open  friendliness  and  colorful  char- 
acter and  his  genuine  interest  in  the 
people  of  Australia. 

When  he  returned  to  Australia  last 
week  he  made  an  arrival  statement  that 
I  think  again  shows  how  deep  are  his 
feelings  and  his  affection  for  the  Aus- 
tralian people  and  that  statement  Is  as 
follows:     . 
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Arrival  Stateitent  or  Ambmssador  Edward  A. 
Clark  oi«  RrruRN  to  Awstralia  From  thx 
United  Statbb,  Jakitart  23.  1966 
Friends  and  allies,  I  bring  you  greetings 
from  the  President  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  Just  returned  to  Aus- 
tralia from  a  3-week  visit  there.  I  visited  the 
President  both  at  his  ranch  in  Texas  and  at 
the  White  House  In  Washington.  He  remem- 
bers with  great  happiness  his  wartime  service 
here  and  always  says  that  the  only  person 
he'd  trade  Jobs  with  Is  me.  Next  to  being 
President  of  the  United  States,  he'd  rather  be 
Ambassador  to  Australia  than  any  other  Job 
in  the  world. 

I  visited  our  four  banks  In  Austin.  Center. 
San  Augustine,  and  San  Benito;  my  law  office 
in  Austin,  Tex.;  my  own  lands  In  the  plney 
woods  of  east  Texas;  and  my  grandchildren  In 
the  State  of  Mississippi  on  the  banks  <rf  that 
great  inland  waterway,  the  Mississippi  River. 
I  visited  the  office  of  the  State  Department 
(External  Affairs  to  you)  In  Washington,  our 
National  Capital.  I  visited  the  big  cities 
of  Texas.  Dallas,  and  Houston.  I  talked  to 
bankers,  oilmen,  big  ranchers,  and  little 
tree  farmers — a  cross  section  of  America. 
The  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  reechoed  In  my 
heart.  "This  Is  my  own,  my  native  land."  but 
oddly  there  was  another  echo  In  my  heart, 
another  dream  Intruding  in  my  slumbers  of 
the  broad  and  t>eautlful  land  which  is  now 
my  second  homeland.  My  friends,  I  am 
happy  to  be  home  again  with  you. 

Beyond  your  Imagination  Is  the  Intereet 
and  affectionate  feeling  I  found  In  the  States 
for  Australia.  Such  words  as,  "Those  folks 
think  Just  like  us."  I  met  a  man  traveling 
aroiind  the  world  from  Australia.  He  told 
me  that  next  to  Australia,  he'd  like  to  live  In 
west  Texas.  A  great  musician  asked  two 
questions:  "What  time  Is  It  In  Australia?" 
and  "How  can  I  buy  some  land — I'd  like  to 
own  a  small  piece  of  that  continent."  A  for- 
mer soldier  proudly  Introducing  his  beauU- 
ful  wife  says;  "Australia  gave  me  my  greatest 
asset.  I  love  that  country."  If  the  distance 
were  not  so  great,  I'll  warrant  the  exchange 
of  visitors  would  be  so  great  we'd  have  to 
expand  our  hotel  faculties  to  take  care  of 
them  In  the  United  States  and  In  Australia. 
As  Sir  Stanley  Burbury  In  Hobart  said  after 
his  trip  around  the  world,  "Time  and  distance 
are  nothing;  only  money."  We  are  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  reduce  that  cost  with 
group  flights  or  some  other  Imaginative 
scheme  so  that  there  can  lie  more  exchange 
between  our  two  friendly  peoples. 

Then  there  was  the  big  question  asked 
from  top  to  bottom;  from  the  President  to 
the  most  callow  schoolboy,  "Do  the  Austra- 
lians support  us  In  Vietnam?"  I  was  able  to 
look  them  all  dead  In  the  eye  and  proudly 
proclaim.  "They  do."  Australians  know  where 
their  Interests  He,  and  they  carry  their  share 
of  the  load.  Diggers  voluntarily,  willingly 
have  shouldered  their  Mathildas  again  and' 
Just  as  they  did  at  Galllpoll,  at  El  Alameln.' 
In  Ni-w  Guinea,  they  are  marching  beside 
American  doughboys,  pulling  their  share 
with  equal  efficiency  and  cheerfulness  be- 
cause they  know  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia are  defending  the  same  frontier;  that 
frontier  ts  not  the  Rhine,  but  Vietnam. 


trlot  that  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
my  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  Georgia  concerning  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
First  Federal  Savings 

&  Loan  Associatioit, 
St.  Simons  Island,  Gn.,  January  25, 1986. 
Hon.  J.  Russell  Tuten, 
Representative  in  Congress, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Russell:  I  note  from  the  latest  edi- 
torial of  US.  World  News  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  feel  the  war  in  Vietnam  should 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  early  as  possi- 
ble and  the  feUitary  shoxUd  be  given  the  op- 
portunity  to   win   the   war  and   not   seek   a 
stalemate  as  was  done  In  Korea.    I  also  note 
they  do  not  feel  the  use  of  groimd  forces  and 
putting  our  boys  through  the  "meat  grinder" 
by  degrees  Is  not  the  way  to  fight  this  war 
as  this  kind  of  war  is  the  kind  the  Vletcong 
would  like  to  fight.     It  is  further  noted  the 
House  and  Senate  both  feel  we  should  bomb 
the    sources    of   supplies    and    military    and 
power  InsUllatlons  In  North  Vietnam  In  or- 
der to  bring  the  war  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  this 
could  be  done  without  Involving  Red  China 
or  Soviet  Russia  in  a  third  world  war.     Of 
course,  I  know  the  administration  has  a  lot 
of  facts  we  do  not  have  but  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  group  called  "hawks  and 
doves."    I  am  sure  "the  hawks"  do  not  want 
to  escalate  the  war  but  they  do  want  to  fight 
the  war  to  win  and  not,  as  stated,  continue 
to  use  up  our  boys  fighting  the  war  the  Viet- 
cong  would  like  to  have  us  fight  it. 

I  have  a  married  son  23  years  of  age  who 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
who  has  volunteered  and  has  been  accepted 
In  the  Officers  Training  School  for  Army 
Service.  I  am  myself  a  war  veteran  and  our 
family  has  not  hesitated  to  serve  their  coun- 
try and  I  would  like  to  reiterate  we  feel  they 
should  not  have  to  fight  with  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs  but  should  be  allowed 
to  win  victory  for  their  country  when  our 
young  men  are  giving  their  Uves  for  it. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Dean  Rusk  and  to  President  Johnson, 
but  I  doubt  seriously  If  anyone  In  the  admin- 
istration win  ever  see  it. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 

Norman  A.  Wat. 


Stanford  Backs  Our  Policy  b  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


Letter  From  a  Patriot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  RUSSELL  TUTEN 

or   CEOROIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVK8 

Wednesday,  February  9, 1966 
Mr.  TUTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  recenUy 
received  a  letter  from  a  friend  and  pa- 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently received  a  copy  of  a  poll  con- 
ducted at  Stanford  University  in  which 
63  percent  of  those  polled  expressed  sup- 
port of  America's  poUcy  in  Vietnam. 
Inasmuch  as  12  percent  faUed  to  express 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  actual 
support  for  our  policy  was  71  percent 

Steve  Hoglund,  who  formerly  served 
the  minority  as  a  House  page,  recently 
wrote  an  interesting  article  for  the  Stan- 
ford Daily,  in  which  he  analyzed  the  re- 
sults of  the  polL  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  am  including  his  article 
and  the  breakdown  of  the  poll: 
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Poll    Shows    63    Percent    or    Communttt 
Backs  American  Polict  in  Vietnam 
(By  Steve  Hoglund) 
Are  you  a   Republican?     An  engineering 
majcs-?    If  so,  the  odds  are  4  to  1  that  you 
support  the  present  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam. 
But  if  you  are  a  Democrat,  or  If  your  field 
is  humanities.  It's  an  even  bet.     These  are 
but  a  few  of  the  Intriguing  patterns  which 
emerge   from   tabulaUons   of    the   Stanford 
Vietnam  poU  taken  last  November  29  and 
30,   which   indicates   that  a   large   majority 
of  the  Stanford  community.  63  percent  fa- 
vors  the  war   effort,    whUe   26   percent   od- 
poees  it. 

The  poll,  sponsored  by  the  Political  Union 
and  distributed  in  residences  and  in  depart- 
mental offices,  was  designed  not  only  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  of  support  and  opposition 
to  United  States- Vietnam  policy,  but  also  to 
determine.  If  possible,  what  basic  beliefs  ac- 
count for  this  support  and  opposition.  In 
addition,  the  poll  sought  to  Indicate  feelings 
about  the  conditions  for  and  the  goals  of  ne- 
gotiations to  end  the  war.  The  tabulations 
provide  a  backdrop  for  the  winter  quarter 
FOCUS  program  of  the  Political  Union,  en- 
titled "U.S.  Policy  in  Southeast  Asia  "  and 
consisting  of  5  weeks  of  coordinated  lecture* 
and  discussions  of  the  various  Issues  in- 
volved. A  similar  poll  wlU  be  conducted  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  in  order  to  trace 
changes  in  Vietnam  sentiment. 

MORE    POLLS    LATBK 

Computer  correlation  of  general  feelings 
about  United  SUtes-Vletnam  policy  wlUi 
class,  residence,  political  leanings,  and  field 
of  study  (see  table  below)  revealed  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  A  marked  drop  in  support  for  V.3. 
policy,  from  the  freshman  to  the  graduate 
level.  (Note:  DlfflcuJUes  in  distribution 
and  collection  of  polls  made  It  Impossible  to 
obtain  a  sampling  of  graduate  students  and 
faculty  either  sizable  or  repreaentatlve 
enough  to  warrant  generalizations.) 

2.  Greater  opposition,  proporUonately 
among  undergraduate  women  than  tunong 
undergraduate  men.  (Note:  Women  are 
underrepresented  In  the  poll;  the  percent- 
ages polled  at  Union  ( 16  percent)  and  Lag- 
unlta  (20  percent)  fall  considerably  below 
the  overall  number  of  undergraduates  polled 
(33  percent),  while  those  at  WUbur  (42 
percent)  and  at  the  Eating  Clube  (39  per- 
cent)   are  above  the  total  percentage.) 

3.  A  decided  split  among  Democrats,  a  bare 
plurality  favoring  present  U.S.  policy. 

4.  Considerable    opposition    among   fresh- 
men sponsors  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  (Note 
Compare  the  freshmen  totals  with  the  Bran- 
ner  Roble-Wllbur  totals  In  the  table  below) 

5.  Much  greater  opposition  among  those  In 
the  field  of  humanities  than  among  those  In 
other  fields.  (Note:  This  may.  however  re- 
flect a  disproportionately  large  numbw  of 
graduate  students  in  this  fleld  who  were 
polled.) 

6.  A  significant  number  (8-12  percent  in 
nearly  all  groupings)  who  are  neither  for  nor 
against  the  present  war  effort. 

anticommunism 
The  poll  listed  four  po«lble  reasons  for 
support  of  UJS.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  asked 
that  they  be  ranked  in  order  of  their  im- 
portance to  each  individual.    By  far  the  most 
Important  (Mted  first  by  69  percent  of  those 
who  ranked  this  section)  is:  "It  is  essential 
to  the  containment  of  commimlsm  for  US 
national  security."    The  other  three   In  de-' 
creasing  order  of  their  ImporUnce.  are:   (2) 
"It  promotes  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people";   (3)  "It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  keep  prior  commitments"- 
(4)  "As  a  VS.  citizen,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
support  U.S.  foreign  policy." 

No  such  clear-cut  ranking  emerges  among 
those  Who  oppose  U.S.  policy.  "It  violates  my 
moral  principles"  stands  out  as  the  most  Im- 
portant reason  (cited  first  by  25  percent  who 
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ranked  this  section),  and  least  Important  as 
a  basis  for  opposition  Is  the  belief  that  "TT.S. 
national  security  Is  not  Involved."  Tet  many 
stressed  the  danger  of  escalation  to  all-out 
war"  (cited  first  by  31  percent)  and  the  feel- 
ing that  "The  South.  Vietnamese  people  do 
not  want  us  there  (19  percent).  And  al- 
though the  belief  that  the  "United  States  has 
not  kept  Its  conunltment  to  seek  peace  at  any 
time  In  any  place"  received  fewer  first  rank- 
ings than  any  of  the  other  listed  reasons,  this 
r«sponae  nonetheless  ranked  nearly  evenly  In 
all  categories. 

Of  particular  significance  Is  the  extent  to 
which  people  qualify  their  support  or  op- 
position. Although  those  who  oppose  n.S. 
policy  In  Vietnam  are,  proportionately,  more 
inclined  to  qualify  their  general  feelings  than 
are  those  who  support  the  war  effort,  fully  10 
percent  of  the  sup>porters  Indicated  a  fear  of 
escalation — though  only  3  to  4  percent  cited 
each  of  the  other  three  reasons  for  opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  oppose  U.S. 
policy  qualified  their  opposition  rather  evenly 
among  the  four  reasons  offered  for  support- 
ing the  war,  In  Vietnam:  each  reason  was 
dted  by  6  to  8  percent  of  the  opponents. 


Yet  opponents  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  need 
not  be  overly  disheartened  by  the  over- 
whelnUng  (63  percent)  support  given  VS. 
policy.  For  while  present  policy  alms  at  Vlet- 
cong  capitulation,  only  37  percent  of  those 
polled  favor  such  capitulation  as  a  basis  for 
negotiations.  (Could  it  be  that  some  of  the 
supporters  don't  understand  U.S.  policy?)  A 
resounding  63  percent  call  for  "UN.  medi- 
ation" and  9  percent  desire  "Unilateral  US. 
declaration  of  a  cease-fire."  Furthennore, 
the  majority  (62  percent)  of  those  polled  be- 
lieve that  In  negotiations  the  U.S.  should 
"Agree  to  any  settlement  acceptable  to  a 
majority  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people," 
while  only  38  percent  call  for  "a  settlement 
that  would  guarantee  a  non-Communist  gov- 
ernment for  South  Vietnam. 

Finally,  when  asked  what  they  would  do 
If  drafted,  only  48  percent  of  the  Stanford 
men  would  "be  willing  to  serve  In  Vietnam," 
while  41  percent  would  try  "to  be  assigned 
elsewhere,  but  accept  unwillingly  service  In 
Vietnam";  11  percent  declare  that  they  would 
"Refuse  to  serve  In  Vietnam."  Or.  as  one 
girl  on  the  row  wrote  In  the  margin:  "If 
drafted,  I  would  burn  my  draft  officer." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNOU 

IN  THB  HOnSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr,  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stark 
County  News  on  January  26.  1966.  has 
reported  that  Illinois  has  become  the 
first  to  produce  a  bilUon-doUar  crop  of 
any  kind.  lUlnots  com  production  to- 
taled about  912  million  bushels;  this  is 
a  25-percent  Increase  over  1964. 

The  State  also  had  an  Increase  of  22 
percent  Jn  Its  soybean  production,  a  total 
of  175  million  bush^  of  soybeans. 

The  article  foUows: 


Ilunois  Bkcomis  Pibst  Statk  To  Pbodvcx  a 
Billion -DoLLAa  Cbop 

Will  this  year  match  1965  as  a  good  year' 
for  mldwestem  fanners?  ICaybe.  But 
last  year  was  an  exceptional  one  In  the  Mid- 
west, especially  In  Illinois.  Our  crops,  par- 
ticularly com.  were  very  good.  And  profits 
from  livestock  production  were  unusually 
high. 

Com  Is  by  far  the  most  important  element 
In  Illinois  agriculture.  About  half  of  the 
8t*t«  farm  Income  originates  In  our  com- 
flalds.  In  1965  Illinois  farmers  produced  a 
oom  crop  worth  a  billion  dollars,  making 
niLnols  the  first  State  to  produce  a  bUUon- 
doUar  crop  of  any  kind. 

The  final  196A  official  estimate  of  the  Illi- 
nois com  crop  was  893  million  bushels  of 
grain.  This  amount  was  35  percent  more 
than  th«  1964  crop  and  19  percent  mora  than 
th«  prev  lua  rscocd  output  In  1963.  It  wma 
enough  to  put  Illinois  In  first  place  amonc 
the  Statss  in  com  production.  Cora  made 
Into  sUag*  Included  an  additional  ao  million 
bushels.  Oonx  production  In  1M6,  thervfore, 
totaled  about  913  mUllon  bushels. 


At  an  average  of  $1.10  a  bushel,  the  value 
of  the  1965  Illinois  com  crop  was  Just  above 
Sl  billion.  This  amount  does  not  Include 
Oovemment  payments  received  by  fanners 
under  the  feed  grain  program.  These  pay- 
ments were  near,  or  above,  $100  million. 

The  State  average  corn  yield  was  92  bushels 
per  acre,  which  was  14  bushels  higher  than 
in  1964  and  7  bushels  above  the  previous  rec- 
ord set  in  1963.  Illinois  had  the  second 
highest  yield  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Indiana  was 
first  with  94  bushels.  Yields  in  other  States 
were:  Iowa,  82;  Wisconsin.  76;  Ohio,  75; 
Missouri,  72;  Nebraska,  67;  Michigan,  62,  and 
Minnesota,  61.  Some  of  these  States  may 
have  higher  yields  in  1966,  but  yields  In 
Indiana  and  Illinois  are  not  likely  to  equal 
those  of  the  past  year. 

BIGGEST    SOYBEAN    CROP 

Illinois  farmers  produced  175  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  In  1965.  This  amount 
was  22  percent  more  than  In  the  previous 
year  and  6  percent  more  than  the  previous 
record   crop  produced  2  years  before. 

The  big  crop  was  the  result  of  a  large 
acreage  and  high  yields.  The  USDA  esti- 
mated the  harvested  acreage  to  be  6.021.000, 
which  was  6  percent  more  than  In  1964  and 
8  percent  more  than  in  1963.  The  State 
average  yield  was  29  bushels  per  acre,  4 
bushels  more  than  in  1964  but  one-half 
bushel  less  than  the  record  yield  of  1963 
Soybean  prbductlon  in  1966  could  equal  or 
exceed  1965  levels. 

Soybean  prices  are  receiving  support  from 
high  prosperity  in  the  industrialized  nations, 
food  shortages  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, and  threats  of  international  conflict. 

Cattle  feeders  made  unusually  good  profits 
in  1966.  Prices  of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago 
averaged  about  $26  a  hundred  pounds,  the 
beet  in  3  years.  Since  these  cattle  had 
been  bought  at  unusually  low  prices,  the 
profit  margins  were  very  good.  Cattle  now  in 
feedlots  have  cost  much  more  than  those 
sold  In  1965.  Consequenty,  profits  may  be 
lower  even  If  prices  of  fat  cattle  exceed  those 
of  last  year. 

BEST  HOC  PROFITS  IN  A  LIFETIME 

Hog  prlcfls  advanced  spectacularly  In  1965 
The  average  price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at 
Chicago  rose  from  $14.43  in  November  1964  to 
over  $28  this  past  December.  Hog  prices  seem 
likely  to  hold  upSvell  in  1966,  especially  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  year.  We  are  now 
In  what  may  prove  to  be  the  most  profitable 
period  in  a  lifetime  for  hog  producers. 


ImaginaHTc  Meaiarei  Needed  To  Win 
War  Against  Hanger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  orga- 
nizational meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
the  World  Pood  Crisis  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington recently.  ^ 

Senator  Oeorce  McGovern,  of  South 
Dakota,  former  director  of  the  food  for 
peace  program,  was  one  of  the  speakers 
at  a  congressional  panel  discussion  on 
ways  and  means  to  wage  an  all-out  effort 
to  end  hunger,  malnutrition,  and  want 
in  the  world.  Other  panelists  included 
Representative  Harold  D.  Coolet.  of 
North    CstfoUna;    Representative    Paul 
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FiNDLEY,  of  Illinois;  Representative 
Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  of  Wisconsin;  and 
myself. 

Senator  McGovern's  remarks  were 
brief  and  to  the  point  and  I  asked  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record: 

Introductory  Remarks  or  Senator  George 
McGovern  at  Tin:  Organizational  Meet- 
ing or  the  CoMMrrTEE  on  the  World  Pood 
Crisis 

I  wnnt  to  congratulate  the  Committee  on 
,the  World  Pood  Crisis  for  Its  leadership  In 
Jjlanning  this  meeting. 

We  are  here  to  concentrate  new  attention 
on  the  most  important  problem  In  the 
world— the  present  fact  of  human  hunger  and 
the  mounting  race  between  food  and  people. 
Malnutrition  is  public  enemy  No.  1.  It  lies 
close  to  the  base  of  man's  most  fundamental 
concerns.  It  is  a  breeder  of  disease,  prema- 
ture death,  economic  stagnation,  and  politi- 
cal disorder.  It  Is  the  most  acute  challenge 
to  the  agricultural  technology,  the  political 
imagination,  and  the  moral  conscience  of 
mankind. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  tour  of  Viet- 
nam followed  by  an  address  to  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Conference  in 
Rome.  The  comparison  between  the  tragic 
destruction  in  Vietnam  and  the  quiet  but 
effective  crusade  agalqst  hunger  discussed  at 
the  Rome  Conference  was  a  painful  contrast 
indeed. 

No  nation  has  ever  sent  abroad  a  more 
gallant  and  superbly  trained  group  of  men 
than  our  fighting  team  now  doing  Ixattle  In 
Vietnam.  But  the  grim  fact  la  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  them  will  face  dea.th  imless 
the  diplomats  can  find  a  breakthrough  to  the 
conference  table.  That  U  the  only  course 
that  makes  any  sense  in  this  bleeding  land 
that  Is  afflicted  with  so  many  problems  that 
do  not  respond  to  a  military  effort.  One 
wonders  even  U  military  victory  should  come 
after  years  of  slaughter  and  devastation,  if 
there  could  then  be  buUt  on  such  a  chaotic 
foundation  a  political  structure  capable  of 
resisting  the  appeals  of  Communist  cadres 
It  saddens  one's  heart  to  see  the  lives  of  so 
many  brave  men  committed  to  a  cause  with 
such  an  uncertain  political  base.  In  the 
hospitals  near  Saigon,  in  the  refugee  camps 
along  the  coast,  and  with  the  marines  In  the 
field  ne«r  Da  Nang  and  Chulai.  1  found  my- 
self recalling  the  doubtless  oversimplified 
words  of  Benjamin  Praiiklln:  "There  never 
was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace." 

But  however  bad  war  may  be  and  however 
uncertain  Its  outcome,  there  Is  one  war  that 
is  a  good  war  and  that  can  end  In  victory 
for  all  mankind.  That  U  the  war  against 
hunger— the  most  Important  war  man  must 
fight  for  the  rert  of  the  centiu-y.  And  this 
is  the  war  to  which  this  Conference  Is  com- 
mitted. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  can 
Win  the  race  against  population  and  famine 
In  the  years  ahead.  We  have  the  tools  and 
the  knowledge  to  drive  hunger  from  the 
earth  within  the  next  decade.  We  can  end 
this  century  with  a  bettor  fed  world  tjian  we 
have  today  in  spite  of  population  growth 
if  we  conduct  the  war  against  hunger  with 
a  fracUon  of  the  zeal  and  reaources  we  now 
bring  to  military  confilot.  Victory  over  the 
dread  kUIer,  hunger,  will  require  bold  and 
imaginative  commanders;  it  calls  for  the 
proper  deployment  of  troops  and  the  wUe 
use  of  ammunition  and  logistical  support; 
It  calls  for  enlistment  for  the  duratlMi  by 
both  the  developed  and  the  less  developed 
people  of  the  globe. 

This  conference  represente  an  important 
part  of  that  commitment.  We  are  led  by 
Chairman  James  Patton,  an  internationally 
known  statesman  of  agriculture.  We  are 
led.  too.  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
organizing  committee,  Robert  Koch,  one  of 


the  most  briiuant  men  In  the  field  of  food 
and  agriculture  today.  And  we  are  led  by  a 
distinguished  eommlttee  of  auch  respected 
names  as  Hershel  Newsom.  Dwayne  Andreas. 
Pat  Greathouse,  Robert  Liebenow,  and  Mau- 
rice Atkins. 

These  are  men  who  have  spoken  clearly 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  more  on  the 
challenges  and  opportunities  In  the  field  of 
agriculture.  It  must  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction to  them  and  to  others  that  public 
opinion  is  now  responding  to  their  message. 

The  organizing  group  has  given  us  a  great 
American  as  our  speaker  for  today's  lunch- 
eon. He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  I  most  ad- 
mire in  the  entire  world.  If  there  is  such 
a  creature  as  the  ugly  American,  there  is  also 
the  beautiful  American.  And  no  one  rep- 
resents the  best  of  America  any  more  clearly 
than  our  distinguished  speaker  today — a 
brilliant  industrialist,  an  accomplished  pub- 
lic oHlclal.  and  international  statesman,  and. 
beginning  January  1  of  next  year,  the  head 
of  the  new  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram—Mr. Paul  Hoffman.  Mr.  Hoffman,  we 
.nre  glad  you  arf  here,  and  we  look  forward 
to  what  you  have  to  say.  .     _ 


Heart  of  the  Year  Award  Goes  to  Hon. 
John  E.  Fogarty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dui-lng 
the  past  few  years  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  liandled  some 
of  the  most  important  health  legislation 
ever  enacted  by  the  Congress.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  these  measures,  such  as 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Construction  Act.  the  Health  Professions 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  the  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  amendments, 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act.  and 
the  Nurses  Training  Act  wUl  help  us  to 
conquer  many  dreadful  diseases  which 
now  take  a  heavy  toll  of  lives  each  year. 

However,  we  are  all  very  much  aware 
that  It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  enact 
the  authorizing  legislation  if  we  did  not 
also  provide  the  funds  to  carry  out  these 
programs.  The  champion  in  this  field 
for  many  years  has  been  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
E.  Fogarty,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  he  has  handled 
legislation  to  insure  that  these  programs 
are  funded  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  people.  We  have  all  heard 
him  speak  eloquently  of  the  need  for  ade- 
quate funds  to  insure  the  success  of  pro- 
grams to  wipe  out  disease  and  mental 
illness.  Because  of  his  outstanding  work 
in  this  field,  I  was  very  pleased  to  note 
that  he  has  been  selected  by  the  Amer- 
ican Heart  Association  to  receive  the 
Heart  of  the  Year  Award.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  he  is  tiody  a  man  with  a  big 
heart  for  all  who  suffer  from  illness  and 
disease. 

President  Johnson  paid  a  great  tribute 
to  John  Fogarty  last  week  when  he  pre- 
sented him  with  this  award  and  I  insert 
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the  President's  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

Remarks  or  the  President  Upon  Presenta- 
tion or  Heart  of  the  Year  Award  or  tiw 
American  Heart  Association  to  Congress- 
man John  E.  Fogarty  in  the  Theater 
Congressman  Fogarty.  Dr.  Taussig,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  when  we  read  that  a  fully 
functioning  heart  is  possible  within  5  years, 
we  pay  tribute  to  congressional  leadership, 
and     particularly     to     Congressman     Jouh 
FocARry.  of  Rhode  Ishand. 

When  we  finally  call  a  halt  to  the  whole- 
sale murder  of  heart  disease,  all  of  us  will 
bless  the  day  that  Congress  took  effective 
action.  John  Fogarty  represents  the  Uttle 
State  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  U.S.  Congress, 
but  his  crusade  for  better  health  has  led  him 
often  to  the  first  house  of  the  land. 

He  came  here  last  August  4  for  the  signing 
of  the  Community  Facilities  Act.  He  was 
back  again  the  next  day  at  the  signing  of  the 
Community  Health  Services  Extension  Act 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  one  week" 
Community  Health  Service  Extension  Act  the 
next  week. 

Four  days  later  he  came  back  to  see  us  as 
a  sponsor  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  the  signing  of  the  Health  Research 
Pacllities  Act.  In  October  he  was  back  at  the 
White  House  again  for  the  signing  of  the 
heart,  cancer  and  stroke  amendments  to 
establish  regional  medical  centers  to  help 
us  in  fighting  these  killer  diseases 

Now  he  is  back  with  us  again  this  morn- 
ing. He  doesn't  have  a  bUl  In  hU  pocket  a 
congressional  bill.  I  mean,  but  this  I  think 
I  can  tell  you:  VSThen  he  comes  to  this  House, 
he  is  always  welcome. 

For  John  Pocarty  knows  what  we  all  must 
learn,  and  that  U  that  no  society  can  be 
great  which  U  not  first  of  aU  healthy  The 
healing  miracles  that  we  achieve  must  not  be 
gifts  for  Americans  only,  and  that  is  why  we 
have  suggested  another  health  measure  for 
this  NaUon  to  discuss,  debate,  consider  and 
I  hope,  ultimately  act  upon.  That  is  the 
International  Health  Act  of  1966. 

That  Is  to  launch  a  cooperative  effort  by 
all  of  the  world's  people  to  make  a  determined 
and   organized   attempt   to  conquer  disease 
wherever  it  exlste  in  human  beings.    I  don't  - 
let  you  in  on  any  secret  when  I  say  I  ana    A 
hopeful  that  after  this  International  Health 
Act  of  1966  is  considered  in  the  House  and 
Senate  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  John 
Pogartt  Is  back  here,  and  Dr.  Taussig   pay- 
ing us  another  visit,  and  waiting  for  his  pen 
The    world    cannot   wait.     The    clock    U 
ticking. 

I  know  that  as  we  work  on  these  messages, 
outline  our  hopes  and  our  purposes  our 
ambitions  in  the  world,  that  some  people 
may  think  that  we  have  too  many  goodies 
that  we  are  pretty  visionary,  and  that  we 
have  something  for  everyone. 

The  cynical  sometimes  are  critical.  But  I 
know  of  no  more  worthy  motive  or  purpose 
that  a  human  being  can  have  than  to  try  to 
lay  out  as  his  or  her  goal  a  program  that  will 
educate  the  mind  and  that  will  conquer  dis- 
ease in  the  body  and  that  will  permit  your 
children  and  your  people  to  live  In  an  at- 
mosphere and  an  environment  of  beauty  and 
culture  and  enjoy  the  better  things  of  life. 
Now.  we  cannot  conquer  disease  and  we 
cannot  educate  all  humanity  and  we  cannot 
have  a  symphony  in  every  town,  and  we  can- 
not have  a  Mellon  Art  Gallery  in  every  capi- 
tal, but  we  can  hope  for  them  and  we  can 
work  for  them  and  we  can  give  what  we 
have  to  them.  And  we  can  urge  them  and 
provide  leadership  and  ideas  and  try  to  move 
along. 

I  was  reading  a  speech  late  last  night  that 
the  Postmaster  General  under  President 
Roosevelt  made,  and  he  talked  about  hU 
first  100  days  aQd  his  first  100  bUls,  and  how 
most  of  them  lived  on  today  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  ijeen  really  repealed. 
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Wbat  I  hope  tbe  IMO's  will  be  remem- 
bered for  are  the  step*  we  have  taken  In 
education  and  health  and  In  tbe  under- 
standing of  our  fellowman.  not  just  In  tbe 
50  States  of  this  Union,  but  In  all  the  con- 
tinents of  tbe  world. 

It  may  just  be  a  few  thousand  or  a  few 
million  that  starts  tbe  program.  The  poverty 
program  was  really  started  with  tbe  NTA 
and  the  CCC  back  In  the  1930's.  and  It  has 
developed  from  there.  Tbe  whole  great  con- 
servation movement  In  our  water  resources 
In  this  country  started  with  something  we 
probably  called  TVA  that  Senator  Norrta 
did. 

The  health  program  that  this  man  picked 
up  when  he  was  a  lone  wolf — when  he  got 
lonely  be  went  to  see  Mr.  Hnx  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  outside  of  the  two  of  them  there 
weren't  many  around  that  could  believe  you 
could  do  something  about  It.  Yet  there  are 
people  In  this  room  today  that  are  living 
testimonials   to   the   fruiu   of   bis   research. 

It  gives  me  such  a  great  satisfaction  to  at- 
tempt in  the  best  way  I  can  to  pay  tribute  to 
Congressman  Pooa>tt  from  the  great  State 
of  Rhode  Island. 


ElUart,   Ud^   Trvtk   Praue*   tbe   Work 
of    the    iBter-Amcrkaa    DeTelopmeat 


The  United  States  litfhe  principal  patron 
of  the  Bank — this  couinry  has  put  tQ>  more 
ttaJtn  half  the  money  for  it  so  far.  but  the 
Latin  Americans  themselves  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  $300  million.  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  have  put  In  more  than  tlOO  mil- 
lion apiece.  Bach  of  the  19  Latin  American 
members  <Cub*  Is  not  one  of  them)  has 
anted  up  at  least  99  million  for  the  Bank  to 
use  in  lending. 

The  US  voice  In  the  operation  is  sub- 
stantial and  continuing. 

But  It  neither  has  nor  wants  absolute  con- 
trol Besides,  there  Is  Herrera:  Pellp*  Is  a 
strong  man."  says  an  American  who  knows 
him  well.  "He  would  never  consent  to  sit 
anywhere  that  he  was  Just  a  rubber  stamp  " 

For  19«5.  the  direction  of  the  Bank's  loans 
follQwed  a  typical  pattern:  (90  million  for 
projects  In  Brazil.  $00  million  to  Mexico,  and 
•50  million  to  Argentina  More  than  40 
p)ercent  of  the  money  loaned  by  the  Bank 
since  1961  has  gone  Into  these  three 
countries. 

Nevertheless,  every  member  has  been 
helped  a  little. 

So  far.  says  the  Bank,  not  one  of  the  coun- 
Ules  has  failed  to  make  lu  loan  repaymenU 
on  time.  For  the  United  States,  that's  an 
almost-unprecedentet".  success  story  In  an 
area  where  things  often  go  wrong 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMIAS 

or    CNDtAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  R«c- 
ou>  an  edltoiial  from  the  January  27. 
1966.  Elkhart.  Ind..  Truth  praising  the 
outotandlng  record  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  in  the  advance- 
ment of  hemisphere  development  and 
good  relations. 

The  editorial  foUows : 

DcvxLOPMKirr  Bamk  Hxi.ps  Latins 

The  Inter -American  Development  Bank  has 
an  outstanding  record  In  tbe  advancenxent 
of  hemisphere  development  and  good  rela- 
tions. 

"One  part  of  the  alliance  for  progress  that 
no  one  complains  about."  Time  magazine  baa 
called  it. 

Tbe  lADB  enjoytd  a  record  year  for  lend- 
ing in  1966.  Tbe  Bank  gruited  06  loans  last 
year  for  a  total  of  WTS.SOO.OOO — an  average 
of  roughly  91.76  for  every  human  being  in 
Latin  America. 

l^e  old  record  for  lo*ns  In  1  year  was 
•336.500,000  In  1963.  Since  making  its  first 
loan  in  February  1961,  tbe  Bank  has  made 
•  1.5  bUlion  available  to  its  clients. 

Under  tbe  shrewd  direction  of  Felipe  Her- 
rera. a  CtUlean.  the  Bank  Is  In  good  condition 
as  it  begins  its  sixth  year. 

It  txas  resources  of  more  than  •a  billion 
and  a  sound  Intemationai  reputation. 

For  many  LAtln  Americans,  the  lADB  was 
tbe  flr«t  solid  sign  that  tbe  United  States 
really  cared  alx>ut  Latin  America.  The  Bank 
represented  tbe  first  major  move  after  World 
War  II  to  give  special  U.S.  attention  to  Latin 
America. 

Latins  for  years  had  wanted  their  o'wn 
bank,  arguing  that  the  existing  World  Bank 
and  Export-Import  Bank  faUed  to  fill  their 
special  needs.  The  Bank's  legal  existence 
dates  from  December  90.  1959,  and  it  for- 
mally began  operations  on  October  1.  1960. 
a  month  before  John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected 
President. 


Rehabilitation  of  Wounded  Vietnameic 
Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Honorable  Ted  C.  Connell.  former  na- 
tional commander  in  chief  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  recently  visited  Viet- 
nam and  saw  firsthand  the  medical  fa- 
cilities for  wounded  Vietnamese  soldiers. 
He  has  also  visited  the  group  of  56  para- 
plegic Vietnamese  patients  who  are  pres- 
ently undergoing  treatment  In  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Castle 
Point.  N.Y.  Mr.  Connell  has  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  which  deserve 
consideration.  Our  gallant  Vietnamese 
allies  deserve  all  of  the  medical  help  we 
can  give  them,  and  they  deserve  the  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  which  would  be 
demonstrated  by  carrying  out  Mr.  Oon- 
nell's  recommendations. 

I  am  ln.serting  below  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Connell  regai'dinR  this: 

Kn.LixM,  Tex. 
February  1,  1966 
Hon.  OUN  E.  Tcagux. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Texas, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  CoNcazssMAN  Teacux:  As  an  average 
American  citizen,  I  visited  and  talked  with 
the  56  paraplegic  Vietnamese  patients  and 
of  I4-member  staff  of  trainees  who  accom- 
panied them  to  America. 

Words  will  not  convey  the  good  this  hu- 
manitarian act  by  our  President  has  done, 
not  OtUy  for  the  patients,  but  the  doctors  and 
staff,  who  after  training,  will  return  to  their 
homeland  to  better  serve  the  unfortunate  in 
South  Vietnam.  Tou  have  made  70  good  will 
ambassadors  for  America,  for  as  long  as  they 
live,  they  will  continue  to  teU  all  of  the 
world  they  come  In  contact  with,  of  not  only 
tbe  excellent  care  tney  received  while  here. 


but  also  of  the  warm  heartfelt  attitude  of 
thousands  of  Americans  who  wrote  them  let- 
ters, sent  Christmas  cards,  and  came  to  visit. 
Prominently  displayed  In  each  patient's  room 
Is  a  Christmas  card  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  Vincent  W.  Powers,  hospital  director, 
and  his  staff  are  doing  an  excellent  Job.  They 
have  nothing  but  praise  and  admiration  for 
the  assistance  and  motial  support  given  them 
by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director.  Institute  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  of  New 
York  University  Medical  Center.  His  valu- 
able counselling,  moral  support,  and  untiring 
efforts  has  endeared  this  dedicated  American 
to  all  wh6  work  with  him. 

I  was  told  that  the  majority  of  the  patients 
wovild  be  ready  to  return  to  their  country 
in  3  to  6  monttis.  That  the  doctors  and 
nurses  would  be  ready  to  return  to  set  up  a 
paraplegic  center  in  South  Vietnam  In  9 
months,  a  program  sorely  needed  in  that 
war-torn  country. 

I  would  like  to  respectfully  recommend  the 
following : 

1.  That  the  program  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude other  paraplegics  and  amputees  In 
South  Vietnam,  as  no  other  organization  In 
the  world  has  the  experience  In  this  field  as 
our  Veterans'  Administration. 

3.  That  we  continue  to  bring  a  team  with 
each  contingency  of  patients,  remembering 
that  In  a  country  of  over  16  million  people, 
tbey  have  less  than  800  doctors.  500  who  are 
In  the  army:  only  28  hospitals  with  surgical 
faculties,  whUe  in  1964  the  civilian  popula- 
tion had  over  11,000  casualties. 

3.  That  out  of  the  30  Vietnamese  nvirses 
In  our  country  on  scholarships  from  USAJD. 
several  are  graduating  in  January  1966.  At 
least  3  or  4  should  be  assigned  immediately 
to  Castle  Point  for  a  i>enod  of  at  least  3 
months  to  work  with  the  56  patients  there. 
(Elizabeth  Darden  at  USAID  in  Washington 
heads  this  program.) 

4.  That  before  the  medical  team  leaves  our 
country,  the  team  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  tour  Veterans'  Administration  reha- 
bilitation centers  In  America. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Ted  C  CoNNEti.. 


The  Cost  of  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKl 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  written  on  the  cost  and 
mismanagement  of  the  war  on  poverty 
program,  yet  specific  items  must  be  iso- 
lated and  emphasized  for  us  to  get  the 
proper  picture. 

The  Hegewlsch  News,  an  Independent 
publication  serving  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  Chicago,  carried  a  very  timely 
and  practical  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
February  4: 

T*HX  Cost  or  Weltare 

"Even  In  the  Great  Society.  It  would  be 
cheaper  to  send  the  unemployed  to  Harvard." 

That  wry  editorial  comment  comes  from 
the  Charleston.  S.  C.  News  tc  Courier.  It  has 
to  do  with  some  revealing  facts  concerning 
training  projects  in  Virginia,  as  disclosed 
by  Senator  RoBxa-rsoN  of  that  State.  Ex- 
amples: 36  unemployed  kitchen  helpers  were 
l>elng  trained  at  a  cost  of  $33,601.  Sixty  un- 
employed persons  were  being  trained  ,is 
nurses'  aids  at  a  cost  of  •78.390.     Eighteen 
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unemployed  workers  were  being  trained  as 
bricklayers  at  a  cost  of  •70.579. 

Senator  Robertson  did  a  little  arlthmeUc 
and  found  that  it  cost  •3.931  to  train  each 
bricklayer  and  »5.497  to  train  each  plumber's 
helper.  Even  in  these  days  of  Inflation,  you 
can  get  a  good  deal  of  college  education  for 
that  kind  of  money. 

You  may  be  for  or  against  the  antlpoverty 
and  other  welfare  programs,  but  one  thing 
is  crystal  clear:  The  cosU.  largely  because 
the  fine  and  grasping  hand  of  politics  is  al- 
ways present,  run  Inordinately  high  In  the 
light  of  the  results  obtained.  And  those 
costs  are  aUnost  Invariably  greater  than  the 
optimistic   preliminary   estimates 


Volunteers  Live  Among  Poor  and  Know 
Their  Needs 


\^. 


fSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLoatoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration's  war  on  poverty 
is  striking  at  the  heart  of  hard-core  pov- 
erty in  the  United  States.  VISTA— 
Volunteers  In  Service  to  America— is  al- 
ready proving  immeasurably  successful 
In  making  the  greatest  possible  gains  in 
this  area  by  dedicated  individuals  living 
with  the  poor. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  in  its 
January  28  edition,  ran  an  outstanding 
article  entiUed.  "Volunteers  Uve  Among 
Poor  and  Know  Their  Needs."  This  is 
but  one  story  in  a  series  being  carried 
by  this  great  paper.  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  included  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
Jan.  28,  1966) 

VOLUNTETRS     LIVE     AMONG     POOR     AND     KkOW 

THcn  Needs 

Note.— VISTA— Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America^— is  providing  some  of  the  most  ded- 
icated soldiers  in  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's war  on  poverty.  Here  Is  a  report  on 
what  they  are  doing  to  reach  the  really 
hard-core  poor. 

(By  William  C.  Selover) 
Washington.— One  thing  Richard  Bricher 
has  learned  about  helping  the  poor— it  takes 
hard  work  and  plenty  of  time. 

For  almost  6  months  now,  this  domestic 
peace  corpsman  for  VISTA  has  spent  7  days 
a  week.  16  to  18  hours  a  day.  trying  to  belp 
Improve  Uvlng  standards  of  87  Negroes  who 
live  in  12  shanties,  one  Junked  automobile 
and  a  packing  crate  in  Toby  Town,  Md.  Re- 
sults don't  show  up  quickly. 

So  far  he  has  helped  Toby  Town's  people 
put  in  a  new  well,  construct  a  sanitary  out- 
house, turn  an  abandoned  building  into  a 
community  center,  and  arranged  for  special 
tutors  to  belp  the  town's  26  children. 

XaCE    STATS    ON    JOB 

Just  getting  this  done  has  meant  many 
"ays  of  discouraging  slowness.  But  there 
nre  compensations.  "The  great  part  of  my 
Job. "  he  says,  "is  that  I  am  my  own  boe»— aU 
decisions  are  my  own— that's  why  I  dont 
get  tired— the  edge  doesn't  come  off  - 


Dick  was  hurriedly  fixing  lunch  In  a  typi- 
cally nonstop  day. 

"You  dont  have  time  to  prepare  a  real 
meal."  he  said,  stlrrtng  a  saucepan  fuU  of 
what  ttimed  out  to  be  a  concoction  of  wUd 
rice,  brown  rice,  canned  salmon,  mushroom 
and  celery  soup,  diced  onion,  and  Worcester- 
shire sauce. 

Pouring  the  steaming  contents  over  a  bowl 
lined  with  papito  nuts,  he  explained  smiling- 
"It  makes  a  quick  meal."  He  washed  it  down 
with  grape  Juice  drunk  from  a  Jar. 

Dick,  who  comes  from  Minnesota  and  had 
his  VISTA  training  at  Tuskegee  InsUtute 
in  Alabama.  Is  paid  a  basic  living  wage  of 
•168  a  month.  Twenty-seven-year-old  Dick 
Is  one  of  several  'VISTA  volunteers  assigned 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
Montgomery  project  in  several  poverty  areas. 
During  his  year  of  service,  the  OBO  banks 
•50  a  month  in  his  name,  payable  at  his 
departure  from  the  program.  He  can  reen- 
11st  for  a  total  of  2  years. 

Dick  is  1  of  nearly  2.000  VISTA  volun- 
teers ranging  in  age  from  18  to  85  at  work  in 
the  United  States  today.  They  come  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Most  are  between  18  and  25. 
But  about  12  percent  are  over  50.  "s 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  VISTA 
volunteers,  like  Dick  Bricher,  are  working 
in  rural  settings— working  to  establish  lines 
of  communication  between  people  where 
there  has  been  a  traditional  absence  of 
structure. 

EPTORTS     StrCCEED 

Some  300  VISTA  volunteers  are  working 
and  living  with  migrant  workers,  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Florida;  a  slightly  smaller  number 
are  on  some  49  Indian  reservations;  and  an 
equal  number  are  in  Appalachla. 

Some  50  volunteers  are  assisting  "in  23 
Job  Corps  camps. 

Around  400  are  working  in  urban  com- 
munity action  organizations. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  run 
by  Robert  Sargent  Shrlver.  Jr..  administers 
the  VISTA  program  directly.  But  until  re- 
cently the  OEO  made  little  attempt  to  pub- 
licize VISTA  accompUshments.  /Officers  con- 
sciously underplayed  its  role.  They  shied 
away  from  comparisons  with  the  Peace  Corps 
after  which  VISTA  is  frankly  modeled 

They  called  It  the  "silent  service"  and 
hoped  it  would  be  able  to  make  a  name  for 
itself  on  its  own  merits. 

And  In  many  respects  the  VISTA  program 
has  succeeded  In  ways  different  from  other 
parts  of  the  poverty  program. 

Prom  the  migrant  valleys  of  the  South- 
west to  the  desolate  slums  of  the  Northeast— 
VISTA  volunteers  are  reaching  and  helping 
the  poor.  * 

Several  basic  factors  contribute  to  this 
success  to  far.     \ 

They  live  witA  the  poor  on  subsistence 
wages— and  thus  gain  a  real  insight  into 
their  problems.  And  this  has  helped  VISTA 
volunteers  reach  the  really  hard-core  poor 
as  has  no  other  part  of  the  program. 

Most  social  scientists  agree  that  the  vastly 
totally  depressed  poor,  trapped  in  a  "poverty 
syndrome"  cannot  be  counted  on  to  even 
reach  out  for  help.  Most  poverty  programs 
are  designed  to  reach  those  who  have  at  least 
the  spirit  and  the  initiative  to  call  for  as- 
sistance. But  the  VISTA  volunteers  go  all 
the  way  to  the  severely  depressed— not  to 
give  handouts,  but  to  plant  ideas,  to  open 
doors,  to  instill  practical  bapt. 

As  VISTA  volunteer  Robert  Arms,  who  is 
working  in  community  development,  ex- 
plained It:  "One  week  we  drop  an  Idea.  Next 
week  we  drop  it  again.  Then  we  drop  It 
again.  Finally,  people  will  get  around  to  do- 
ing something.  It  takes  a  long  time  around 
nere,"  he  smiled.  Then  more  seriously  "^xtX 
it  has  to  be  »  group  declaion,  and  It  has  to 
oome  from  tltem,  or  a«em  to." 
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Bob,  a  20-year-old  from  South  Dakota,  is 
helping  people  In  Mount  Zlon,  a  rural  Negro 
area  of  about  300  people,  located  In  tbe  mid- 
die  of  wealthy  Montgomery  County,  Md 

Bob  is  proud  of  the  recreation  center  he 
has  helped  create  out  of  an  abandoned 
schoolbouse.  . 

VISTA  volunteers  are  not  earning  their 
living  at  helping  people,  and  many  people 
whom  they  help  realize  this  and  are  im- 
pressed by  It, 


SOME  SKEPTICAl, 

The  poor,  whose  moSt  intimate  contact 
With  professional  helpers  is  very  often  the 
welfare  worker,  respond  more  quickly  to 
the  volunteer  who  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
taking  a  real  interest  and  spending  time 
helping  people. 

It  doesnt  always  work  out  quite  this  way 
for  example,  one  woman  in  Toby  Town  told 
this  reporter  that  she  thinks  Dick  Brichw  is 
a  housing  agent  preparing  to  evict  her  and 
her  eight  children  from  their  two-room 
house. 

But,  understandably,  skepticism  dies  hard 
among  those  who  have  faced  nothing  but 
hardship  and  disappointment. 

The  VISTA  volunteers  are  not  fair-day  at 
dUettante  volunteers,  who  arrange  their  vol- 
unteering around  their  social  life.  They  are 
on  call  24  hours  a  day. 

Dick  Bricher  has  been  to  one  movie  since 
he  started  work  In  Toby  Town,  but  even  then 
he  took  along  a  gang  of  chUdren  from  the 
town. 

William  (Tex)  Arnold,  a  VISTA  volunteer 
working  at  Camp  Catoctin  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Center  near  Frederick,  Md  says  he 
has  calU  for  help  at  aU  hours  of  the  day  or 
night. 

"I  think  the  best  work  is  done  right  here 
in  my  room,"  he  explained,  leaning  forward 
on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  with  hU  elbows  rest- 
ing on  his  knees. 

THEY   NEED  AN  EAR 

Tex  is  combination  father,  mother,  broth- 
er, and  minister  to  100  boys,  16  to  21  who 
often  are  away  from  home  tot  the  first  tUne 
in  their  lives.  > 

Nineteen-year-old  Corpsman  John  Stover 
away  from  home,  which  is  Clinton,  Mo' 
says:  "If  it  weren't  for  Tex,  Id  be  home 
now." 

Another  corpsman.  Steve  Hubert  a  19- 
year-old  from  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  also  testified  to 
the  work  of  the  VISTA  man:  "Tex  takes  you 
to  church,  any  religion  you  want.  He  gives 
you  guitar  lessons,  if  you've  got  a  problem, 
you  talk  to  him." 

Tex  is.  In  fact,  an  ordained  Baptist  minu- 
ter. Born  Ui  Melissa.  Tex.,  he  graduated 
frMn  Baylor,  and  then  went  3  years  to  South- 
western Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
"Sometimes  I'm  completely  conked  out. 
They  come  here  to  the  room  and  knock  on 
the  door.  They  just  want  to  talk  about  their 
problems." 

Very  often  just  a  sympathetic  ear  is  all      ^ 
they  need,  he  explained. 

VISTA  volunteers  are  very  highly  moti- 
vated as  indlviduau.  The  young  ones,  espe- 
cially see  their  roles  as  a  younger  generation 
working  toward  %  more  hopeful  world  of  their 
own.  not  their  parents'  creation. 

■That's  why  Tex  Arnold  keeps  at  it  day  and 
night. 

For  Bob  Arms,  it  offered  him  some  co^ 
structive  role,  a  way  to  make  his  Idealism 
practical,  "i  thought  I'd  get  involved  in 
something  more  worthwhile  than  the  pursuit 

?  .  ^r^^"^*^'"  ^^  **y»'  "So  I  decided  to 
Join  VISTA.  I  had  traveled  around.  I'd  seen 
quite  s  bit  of  poverty  in  these  United  SUtes. 
I  wanted  to  do  something  about  It " 

WhUe  VISTA  volunteers  are  almost  uni- 
versally motivated  by  high  IdealUm  'their 
experiences  are  not  all  aa  rewarding  as  Dick 
Bricher's  or  Bob  Arms'  or  Tex  Arnold's 
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Cdifornia  Harrest  Louei  Are  Coii£med 
hj  UuTcrsity  of  CatiforBia  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CAiiroKinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  and  Governor  Brown  have 
Implied,  and  tried  to  produce  statistics  to 
verify  their  Implications,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Governments  experiment  with  sup- 
plemental labor  In  California  was  suc- 
cessful and  that  the  harvest  improved 
over  last  year  or  over  other  years. 

So  many  untrue  or  half  triie  claims 
were  broadcast  that  the  University  of 
California  made  a  survey  of  the  1965 
harvest.  The  University  of  California 
report  is  not  complete  but  Members  of 
Congress  may  benefit  from  the  Newslet- 
ter of  the  Council  of  California  Growers, 
dated  January  3V,  1966.  dealing  with  the 
University  of  California  survey  and 
report. 
V.C.  RcpoBT  BwrnTTTSO  TO  State  Board  of 

AOaiCULTV»I     CONFIXMS     Gboweb     Ha«v«st 

Loosss 

Prom  the  start  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor>  experiment  to  relocate  city  unem- 
ployed In  seasonal  farm  Joba  last  year  agri- 
culture warned  that  unless  adequate  sup- 
plies of  labor  were  avaUable  when  and  where 
they  were  needed  there  would  be  losses, 
loaaea  not  only  to  agriculture  but  to  the  en- 
tire economy. 

Secretary  Wlrtz  assured  agriculture,  and 
the  public,  that  there  would  be  no  "rotting 
of  crops  In  the  fields"  If  agriculture  coop- 
erated with  and  adhered  to  his  criteria.  To 
■  the  best  of  its  ability,  agriculture  did  co- 
operate. In  the  face  of  constantly  changing 
nUes  and  demands  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Only  when  It  became  apparent  that 
continued  cooperation  would  not  produce 
needed  workers  in  spite  of  huge  recruiting 
oocta  did  some  industries,  such  as  citrus,  de- 
cide that  they  would  try  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems without  any  "help"  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  As  one  grower  said:  "If  we're  go- 
ing to  go  broke,  we're  going  to  do  It  on  our 
own  terms." 

As  the  season  progressed.  It  soon  was  real- 
ized that  this  was  a  season  without  parallel 
In  the  memory  of  most  growers.  The  weather 
cooperated  with  the  Secretary  to  an  extent 
beyond  belief.  The  Department  and  Its  sup- 
porters l>egan  to  minimize  the  losses  that 
were  being  sustained.  Ttiey  said:  "Perhaps 
•OOM  crops  were  lost,  but  the  price  Increases 
will  more  than  compensate  for  any  losses." 
As  a  result  the  public  was  lulled  Into  be- 
lieving the  experiments  were  working. 

Even  the  Governor  got  Into  the  tu:t  and 
pointed  to  a  new  high  in  cash  receipts — $3.7 
bUllon — as  proof  that  agriculture  had  sur- 
vived the  crisis  without  serious  losses. 

All  along  growers  had  been  cautioning  that 
increased  gross  returns  did  not  mean  In- 
creases In  net  returns,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  experiments  were  costing 
hues  amounts  of  money,  and  that  general 
statements  should  not  be  used  to  prove  speci- 
fic points.  As  one  State  bocml  of  agriculture 
memlwr  said,  "the  release  of  generalities  U 
confusing  the  public,  and  infuriating  the 
fanner." 

Because  of  the  riitim^  azid  the  counter- 
elalmfl.  the  board  of  agriculture  asked  the 
University  ot  California  to  surrey  the  results 
Of  the  1965  tiarvest  teaaon  in  California.  The 
rsauit  of  this  survey  was  presented  to  the 


board  last  week — at  the  same  time  as  a  re- 
port on  a  survey  conducted  by  the  State 
department  of  agriculture.  These  two  re- 
ports showed  a  reduction  of  tl39.9  million  In 
net  Income  to  "  a  group  of  high  labor  use 
crops  m  California,  with  $90  million  of  this 
directly  due  to  Increased  production  and  har- 
vesting costs. 

The  asparagus  Industry,  as  an  example, 
where  a  longer  fresh  harvest  season  and 
sharply  higher  prices  were  cited  as  compen- 
sating growers  for  any  losses  of  crop  that 
might  have  occurred.  The  UC  survey 
showed  on  the  contrary  a  reduction  of  $2.4 
million  in  net  income,  much  of  it  from  the 
fact  that  growers  abandoned  several  thou- 
sand acres  In  the  middle  of  the  season. 

The  report  said  "Generally  grower  may 
plow  out  more  than  a  normal  numl>er  of 
acres  when  (1)  the  weather  la  poor.  (2)  mar- 
ket prtces  are  low.  or  (3)  lal>or  is  In  short 
supply."  It  continued  to  say  that,  "In  1965, 
the  weather  was  good  and  the  domestic  and 
export  market  outlooks  were  excellent,"  but 
that  "iiarvest  labor  costs  Increased  approxi- 
mately 46  percent."  In  other  words,  neither 
weather  nor  markets  caused  loss  of  crop  or 
acreage  reductions,  only  labor  Is  left  as  the 
cause  of  the  loss  of  crop  and  Income  to  the 
grower. 

The  UC  survey  further  documented  a  $3  1 
million  Increase  In  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  hauling  lemons,  and  a  $7  9  million  re- 
duction In  net  income  to  lemon  growers,  and. 
It  added,  "growers  failed  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional workers  needed  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  quality."  But  the  report  said  that 
It  had  made  no  attempt  to  measure  the  loss 
to  growers  from  "fruit  left  on  the  trees  too 
long"  nor  from  "spoilage  of  mature  fruit  In 
storage  and  transit'  caused  by  the  labor 
shortage  and  inefficient  workers.  So  com- 
plete as  the  report  Is.  there  were  still  addi- 
tional losses  directly  caused  by  the  shortage 
of  qualified  labor  and  having  a  direct  effect 
on  the  economy  of  California. 

The  report  added  that  strawberry  grower* 
"did  not  keep  fields  properly  picked  to  main- 
tain quality  and  that  they  "diverted  large 
quantities  of  overmature  and  poorly  picked 
berries  to  the  processing  outlets."  It  said 
growers  were  unable  to  take  advantage  of  a 
reducUon  in  crop  which  should  ncwmally 
mean  a  hl«?her  price  because  "a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  volume  shipped  to  the  fresh 
market  was  below  normal  quality."  accord- 
ing to  "Inspection  records."  and  "increased 
Imports  from  Mexico"  which  "reached  an 
estimated  4.515  million  pounds  of  fresh 
berries"  In  1966,  more  than  eight  times  the 
volume  of  tresh  fruit  shipped  In  I960,  and 
almost  a  million  pounds  more  than  1964. 

Both  the  poor  quality  fruit  picked  by  In- 
experienced help  and  the  movement  of  the 
crop  to  Mexico  are  facts  that  agriculture 
maintained  throughout  the  eeason  and  now 
are  confirmed  for  all  to  see. 

In  commenting  up6n  the  t«nato  season, 
the  one  bright  spot  In  the  high  labor  use 
crops,  the  UC  researchers  said  "the  1965 
season  was  an  unusual  one  for  the  California 
canning  tomato  Industry." 

They  added  that  "uncertalntv  about  avail- 
ability of  harvest  labor  discouraged  many 
growers  from  planUng  in  early  1965.  Late 
in  the  planUng  season  the  Secretary  of  tabor 
Indicated  that  the  tomato  crop  would  not 
be  lost  because  of  lack  of  labor.  Encouruged. 
growers  Increased  their  plantings  late  in  the 
season." 

The  almost  incredible  good  fortune  which 
permitted  this  late  crop  to  be  harvested  with- 
out loss  brought  forth  this  remark  from  the 
UC  economists:  "The  California  tomato  grow- 
ing season  U  usually  ended  by  the  fall  rains. 
which  may  come  any  time  from  mid -October 
on.  In  1966.  the  rainy  season  did  not  begin 
until  well  into  November.  Late  planttngs 
of  tomatoes  matured  and  were  available  for 
harvest."    The  report  also  took  recognition 


of  the  fact  that  "there  were  periods  when 
labor  shortages  caused  harvest  losses  In  early 
tomatoes,"  primarily  in  the  Merced  area. 

Wliat  does  It  all  add  up  to?  Just  this. 
While  gross  revemues  may  have  Increased,  yet 
Income  dropped  almost  $140  million  Ir  high 
labor  use  crops.  Most  of  this  was  caused 
by  tremendous  Increases  In  production  and 
harvest  costs  brought  about  by  inefficient 
labor,  high  turnover,  as  well  as  wage  in- 
creases. 

The  report  confirmed  that  labor  shortages 
"caused  harvest  losses  In  asparagus,  straw- 
berries, bruEsels  sprouts,  and  early  tomatoes." 
and  It  said  "local  labor  shortages  for  the 
1965  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  harvests 
caused  harvest  to  lag  behind  the  usual  har- 
vest pattern,  resulting  in  some  individual 
grower  losses." 

The  survey  did  not  attempt  to  place  dollar 
values  on  these  losses  but  where  records  were 
shown,  strawberries  worth  $4.1  million  were 
grown  and  not  harvested.  In  addition  to 
losses  because  of  poor  quality  and  asparagus 
worth  $18  million  was  unharvested  In  ad- 
dition to  6.500  acres  plowed  out  during  the 
harvest  season.  Allied  industry  suffered 
nearly  $4  million  additional  losses  because  of 
the  reduced  voliime  In  Just  these  two  crops 
the  survey  indicated,  proving  once  again, 
agriculture  was  right  when  It  said  that  the 
great  social  exp>erlment  was  going  to  cost  the 
economy  of  California  millions  of  dollars. 


Veto  Power  Over  Federal  Reserve  Would 
Remove  Congrettional  Control  and 
Destroy  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  28,  Mr.  Allan  Sproul,  Sr.,  retired 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York,  delivered  an  address  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on 
the  subject  "Veto  Power  Over  Federal 
Reserve  Would  Remove  Congressional 
Control  and  Destroy  System."  Flashes 
from  that  address,  as  published  In  the 
Commonwealth,  follow: 
Veto   Powca   Over  Federal  Reserve   Woxtld 

Remove      Congressional      Control      and 

Destroy  System 

During  most  of  this  long-lived  economic 
advance  we  have  been  dealing  with  a  situa- 
tion In  which  (overall)  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment was  Intolerably  high,  productive 
plant  and  equipment  used  at  less  than  op- 
timum rates,  unit  costs  of  production  were 
holding  steady,  and  fiscal  stimulants  strongly 
supported  by  monetary  policy  could  be  ad- 
ministered without  much  danger  of  creating 
cost  Increases  and  infiatlonary  pressures. 

That  situation  no  longer  exists.  Most  of 
the  slack  has  been  taken  up. 

The  apparent  complacency  of  those  In 
high  places  of  economic  responsibility  in 
Government,  who  fostered  the  myth  that  we 
had  mastered  the  business  cycle,  and  that 
we  could  continue  to  supprns  Infiatlonary 
preasures  by  exhortation  and  fhereats  In  the 
area  of  credit,  capital,  wages.land  prices,  Is 
reprehensible. 

vmvE  nrrLXTKHcm 

They  were  clinging  to  the  flscal-monctarv 
policies  which  had  worked  when  there  w... 
BtlU  Black  in  the  economy;  playing  down  the 
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economic  repercussions  of  the  Vietnam  war; 
and  professing  to  see  no  signs  of  over- 
heating In  the  economy  months  after  the  sig- 
nals had  begun  to  change. 

We  have  lieen  pursuing  a  liberal  fiscal 
policy  during  the  economic  upturn  which 
t>egan  in  1961.  The  principle  of  balancing 
the  Federal  budget  annually  was  abandoned 
years  ago.  It  was  followed,  in  theory,  by  the 
compensatory  budget  which  aimed  at  rough 
balance  over  the  business  cycle. 

NEBULOUS    national     BUDGET 

In  1961.  we  were  introduced  officially  to 
the  theory  of  fiscal  drag  and  a  budget  policy 
which  called  for  the  deliberate  adoption  of 
budget  deflclte.  without  regard  to  their  dura- 
tion or  the  stage  of  the  business  cycle,  so 
long  as  a  gap  existed  between  the  Nation's 
actual  production  and  what  It  theoretically 
could  produce  if  unemployment  did  not  ex- 
ceed 4  percent. 

This  theory  gained  wider  acceptance  when, 
despite  a  budget  deficit,  it  produced  corpo- 
rate and  Individual  income  tax  cuts,  accom- 
panied by  assurances  that  we  were  choosing 
tax  reduction  and  reJecUng  increased  Gov- 
ernment spending  as  the  way  to  economic 
growth. 

Now  fiscal  poUcy  is  in  a  bind.  The  bright 
prospect  of  a  constantly  growing  economy 
which  would  throw  up  Increased  revenues 
year  after  year  which,  in  turn,  would  support 
necessary  increases  In  Government  expendi- 
tures while  Justifying  a  succession  of  tax 
cuts,  has  been  completely  blurred  by  the 
budgetary  demands  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
With  most  of  the  slack  in  the  economy 
gone,  we  entered  a  new  phase  last  year  when 
credit  too  readily  available  was  likely  to  be 
dissipated  in  increased  prices,  instead  of  pro- 
moting increased  production  and  emplov- 
ment.  ■' 

The  answer  of  the  executive  administration 
seemed  to  be  to  try  to  hold  down  the  pres- 
sure gage  while  the  steam  imder  the  eco- 
nomic boiler  was  being  maintained.  TTiere 
were  frequent  oral  Injunctions  against  a 
lessened  availability  of  credit  and  an  Increase 
in  interest  rates,  and  th«-e  were  the  so-called 
voluntary  controU  of  specific  uses  of  credit 
and  so-caUed  voluntary  wage-price  gvUde- 
llnes  or  giiidepoets. 

TRIED    TO    STOP    RESERVE    BOARD 

But  as  demand  pressed  more  strongly 
against  supply  of  credit,  goods,  and  labor 
this  approach  was  bound  to  become  more 
difficult  and  less  effective. 

In  the  circumstances,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand the  length  to  which  the  executive  ad- 
ministration went  to  try  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  from  using  ite  sUtutory 
powers  to  lessen  the  ready  availability  of 
bank  reserves,  and  the  extent  of  its  attempt 
to  keep  commercial  banks  from  responding 
to  mounting  credit  demands  by  raising  in- 
terest rates  on  loans. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  for  the  established 
statutory  and  market  controls  of  credit  ex- 
pansion to  make 'their  contribution  toward 
sustainable  economic  growth,  without  infla- 
tion, this  was  it. 
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Expressions  of  regret  that  the  action  would 
raise  costs,  particularly  for  homes,  schools, 
hospitals,  and  factories,  were  equally  mis- 
placed. If  the  costs  of  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses could  be  held  down  only  by  an  expan- 
sion of  bank  credit  at  artificial  rates,  the 
Initial  savings  of  lower  interest  rates  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  Increased  costs. 

Wtiat  is  regrettable  U  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a  breakdown  of  the  Jtlnd  of  coordinated 
Government  economic  policy  which  we  have 
come  to  expect.  The  breakdown  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  It  made  a  de- 
cision which  had  to  be  made. 

federal  reserve  system  RESISTS  PERSONAL 
POWER 

The  greatest  concentration  of  personal 
power  of  our  Government  was  here  resisted 
by  one  of  our  principal  statutory  agencies 
Punitive  reactions  would  be  a  cause  for  con- 
cern, no  matter  what  their  form.  ThU  would 
include  pressure  for  legislation  which  would 
give  the  Executive,  directly,  or  Indirectly 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  an 
Economic  Council,  power  to  direct  or  veto 
actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

This  would  remove  from  the  Congress  final 
control  over  a  function  it  has  always  firmly 
retained  and  would  destroy  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  as  we  have  known  It  tar  the 
past  60  years.  Only  a  few  times  during  that 
half  century  has  the  System  had  to  assert 
the  powers  entrusted  to  It  by  the  Congress  in 
opposition  to  the  publicized  wishes  of  a 
President  or  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  who 
wanted  to  direct  Its  actions. 


NECESSARY  RESPONSE 

The  December  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  In  raising  the  discount  rate  and 
the  celling  rates  which  member  banks  can 
pay  on  time  deposits  was  a  logical  and  nec- 
essary response  to  changing  conditions  In  the 
doniestlc  economy  as  weU  as  having  within 
It  the  possibility  of  some  benefit  to  our  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments— which  is 
still  In  trouble. 

Statements  made  at  the  time  of  the  Fed- 

^}.  ^^'I"  **'"°''  **'**  **  '^  regrettable 
,     that  the  System  had  acted  before  January 
were  disingenuous.    They  smacked  of  coun- 

!!  It^J^^^"^  ^°^  ">*  "^^  °'  Oelay.  which 
nught  have  prevented,  for  some  time,  action 
Which  already  was  overdue.  There  was  and 
ta  the  fact  that  we  wouldn't  know  any  more 
in  January  than  we  did  In  December 


DISTORTED   FIGURES 

Wage .  guidepoete  are  gradually  being  In- 
serted into  our  economic  system.  They  were 
initially  projected  by  the  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  In  1962  "as  a  contribution  to 
the  public  discussion  of  how  the  national  in- 
terest may  be  Judged"  with  the  proviso  that 
they  were  only  first  approximations  that 
would  need  to  be  adapted  extensively  to  the 
circumstances  of  particular  industries. 

By  1964,  without  any  public  evidence  that 
they  had  been  so  adapted,  they  were  an- 
nounced as  a  "standard."  The  CompeUtive 
market  of  fact  has  been  made  to  fit  the 
Procrustean  bed  of  theory. 

The  guldeposts  are  based  on  elusive  esti- 
mates of  complex  aggregates  and  are  appUed 
in  a  hit  or  miss  fashion— mostly  hit  prices 
and  miss  wages:  hit  some  industries,  such  as 
steel  and  aluminum,  and  miss  others  In- 
cluding all  those  outside  the  glare  of  national 
publicity  and  the  reach  of  administration 
pressures  and  threats. 

There  is  something  distinctly  wrong  going 
on  here.  These  are  spasmodic  and  capricious 
interferences,  by  hazy  formula,  with  market 
mechanisms  which  must  be  responsive  to  the 
constantly  changing  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  to  retain  their  competlUve  vigor 

There  is  a  lack  of  precUion  as  to  when 
and  how  and  to  whom  the  controls  or  guide- 
lines wUl  be  applied,  which  creates  Inequi- 
ties that  can  lead  to  an  erosion  of  good  eco- 
nomic relations  between  Government  Indus- 
try, and  labor. 

PREFER    NONSTATUTORY    POWERS? 

There  is  the  danger  that  the  executive  will 
be  tempted  to  use  these  nonstatutory  powers 
to  try  to  suppress  particular  inflationary  de- 
velopments while  neglecting  the  general  fis- 
cal and  monetary  powers  which  the  Govem- 

m!?h^**^*\.  '*°*-  ^"^"y-  "»•  coercive 
methods  and  threats  of  reprisaU  are  cre- 
attog  a  troublesome  odor  of  punishment 
without  legal  sancUon  and  without  orderly 
procedures  for  redress  of  grievances. 

Until  we  have  a  better  basis  than  we  now 
have,  in  fact  and  in  law.  for  more  selective 
controU.  general  controU  should  continue  to 
our  mam  defense  against  economic  ex- 
cesMs.  They  have  served  us  well  during  the 
^tzJ^^  ^  promoting  vigorous  economic 

.^T^«  »^"'  '^  """*  «"  '^°^  ^  restrain- 
ing inflationary  pressures. 


ANSWERS   TO    WRrTTEN    QUESTIONS   nOM   n.OOR 

Q.  Can  Federal  Beserve  accompUsh  pur- 
pose when  part  of  financial  community  out- 
side system?  A.  Ability  of  life  insurance  and 
savings  and  loan  to  contribute  to  Uquidlty 
does  increase  difficulty  of  making  FRS  poUcT 
effecUve.  »~     * 

Q.  (Edwln^  D.  Berl)  How  much  longer 
can  we  remain  on  quasi -gold  standard? 
A.  Indefinitely.  Need  to  do  mor?  to  make 
present  system  work.  Out  gold  reserves  de- 
clining, Europe's  increasing.  Europe  doing 
less  than  share  in  foreign  aid,  mlUtary  de- 
fense. 

Q,  (Jolin  Shuman)  How  can  President  say 
"no  Inflation"  when  cost  of  BAKT  up  70  per- 
cent. A.  ConstrucUon  industry  has  paid 
Uttle  attention  to  wage/price  guides.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  may  have  erred 

Q.  (Loren  D.  PhiUlpsJ  How  high  will  new 
interest  rate  force  FHA  Interest  rate?    A.  No 
idea.    Housing  next  to  motherhood— housing 
authorities  probably  take  measures  to  keep     » 
rate  down. 

Q.  True  that  domestic  inflation  creates  no 
balance-of -payments  problem?  A.  Our  ex- 
porU  declining— since  Western  Europe  now 
pretty  well  through  their  Inflation,  flareup 
here  could  be  quite  dangerous. 

Q.  (Robert  de  Premery)  Does  our  mone- 
tary system  abet  Inflation  and  deflation  be- 
cause banks  borrow  short,  lend  long?  A. 
Banking  system  ameliorates  possibility  of  In- 
flation, deflation,  by  being  based  on  percen- 
tage of  reserves;  FRB  can  pretty  well  control 
amount  of  reserves  available.  Banks  borrow 
short,  lend  short;  and  vice  versa.  Banltini!  " 
system  can't  be  blamed.        r"^ 

Q.  (John  Braman)  Whatkffect  continua- 
tion of  current  executive  policies  on  our  econ- 
omy? A.  If  executive  reUes  on  personal  ex- 
hortation and  threats,  remains  reluctant  to 
Increase  taxes  and  use  monetary  measures— 
we'll  have  handsome  Inflation. 


A  Birthday  for  the  B07  Scouts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF  CAUrORNtA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  erf  February  Is  ordinarily  bleak, 
cold,  and  slushy.  But  In  ^ite  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather,  a  group  that  we 
honor  pereniaUy  had  its  beginning  In 
this  month.  And  it  has  managed  to 
flourish  as  if  it  were  born  on  the  kindest 
of  spring  days. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
56th  year  of  the  Boy  Scouts  organization 
m  the  United  States,  the  group  Is 
eternally  young,  its  purpose— to  build 
honorable  young  men  with  sound  minds 
bodies,  and  characters— has  been  strictly 
and  unwaveringly  adhered  to.    Its  goals 

and  ambitions  for  these  young  men 

good  citizenship  and  good  sense— have 
been  consistently  reached.  The  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  have  a  batting  average 
which  would  be  the  envy  of  any  World 
Series  champion. 

Scouting  gives  a  boy  the  weU-rounded 
many-faceted  education  he  needs  for  the 

ri?y  i?*  ^^  '^^'^  "  *«**y-  You  might 
cau  this  organization  a  junior  university 

;^.,wv. '"*"^:.   ^y'   ^^  o^y   learn 
about  the  world  of  nature;  they  learn 
about  the  world  of  themselves  as  well 
They  learn  resourcefulness  and  the  art  of 


U 


^1^'Vi 
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using  their  capacities  and  imaiginations 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  They  leam 
independence  and  stren^h.  yet  they  also 
leam  how  to  use  these  gifts  in  concert 
with  others.  They  learn  their  limita- 
tions while  developing  their  full  capaci- 
ties. They  learn  the  fortitude  and 
preseverance  and  versatility  that  they 
will  need  in  the  challenging,  exciting,  and 
trying  years  of  the  technological  space 
age.  We  as  Americans  have  much  to  be 
grateful  for  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  This  group  has  consistently 
contributed  to  the  quality,  versatility. 
and  education  of  America's  future  lead- 
ers. Many  of  our  Nation's  present  lead- 
ers were  Boy  Scouts  in  their  youth. 
They  still  praise  and  actively  support  the 
efforts  of  scouting. 

The  alumni  of  the  scouting  school  are 
ample  proof  of  the  quality  of  the  Boy 
Scouts.  I  believe  we  can  all  trust  to 
scouting 's  high  traditions,  worthy  gocds. 
and  past  accomplishments  to  continue 
in  the  years  ahead. 


More  Giveaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
chase in  Germany  of  weapons  for  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  Is 
almost  unbelievable,  especially  when  one 
of  the  Nation's  oldest  and  best  arsenals 
Is  being  closed  and  skilled  workmen  are 
being  deprived  of  their  Jobs. 

This  Is  another  In  the  long  series  of  in- 
dictments of  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  and  his  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  following  article  by  Mr.  Clark 
Mollenhoff  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
should  provide  the  basis  for  an  immedi- 
ate and  searching  investigation  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
or  Senate,  or  both: 

Pbotbbt  UKrriB  Staivs  BVTiifo  Abms 

PaoM  Nabs 

(By  Clark  M<^enboff) 

Wamumuiijm.  DC. — Th«  Oefenae  Dep*rt- 
in«nt  wa«  Accused  S*turcl*y  of  arranglxig  a 
•fiO-mlUlon  contract  with  a  Nasi -operated 
Oennan  gun  manulaotiirer  that  will  put 
ajOO  Americans  out  of  work. 

Mayor  Charles  Ryan  at  Spiingfleld.  Mass., 
sent  a  telegram  to  Praahtent  Jobnaoo  pro- 
taating  that  Defense  Secretary  Robert  Mc- 
Mamsra  Is  purchsMtnc  30-mm.  automatic 
(ons  that  are  Inferior  weapons  while  plan- 
ning to  shut  the  Springfield  Armory. 
.  Ryan  and  others  on  a  oommlttee  to  save 
the  Sprtngfleld  Armory  said  McNamara  has 
known  for  months  that  the  Oerman  firm. 
Rhelnmetal  Co.  of  Duseeldorf,  is  under  tbe 
direction  of  two  Naxls  who  operated  It  on 
slave  labor  diirlng  World  War  n. 

Ryan,  with  the  help  of  technical  experts 
from  the  Springfield  Armory,  has  been  fight- 
ing (or  18  months  to  get  McNamara  to  re- 
verse his  decision  to  dose  the  armory. 

The  SpringfleM  committee  has  an  alliance 
with  a  B'nal  B'rlth  organisation  that  has  ex- 
pressed outrage  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment would  deal   with   a  firm  operated  by 


Nazis  as  a  slave  labor  plant  In  World  War  n. 
The  firm  allegedly  refused  to  nuLke  repara- 
tions to  surviving  victims  ot  ttit  slave  labor 
era. 

CAIX  rr  A  SCANDAL 

Ryan  and  his  conunlttee  term  McNamara 's 
dealings  with  this  firm  "a  scandal"  and  a 
"monstrous  Infamy." 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  Is 
Investigating  a  Springfield  contention  that 
McNamara  used  erroneous  cost  figures  In  an 
effort  to  show  he  could  save  money  by  closing 
the  armory.  The  armory  has  been  a  major 
center  lor  weapons  research  and  development 
since  the  Revolutionary  War 

The  mayor  and  his  conunlttee  proved  that 
McNamara  was  using  erroneous  figures  In  his 
initial  contention  that  .  the  closing  would 
eventually  save  $5.5  million  a  year.  In  fact', 
the  study  claimed  that  Instead  of  ooetlng  tS 
million  to  close  the  armory.  It  would  cost 
more  than  t73  million. 

Instead  of  saving  S5.5  million  a  year,  the 
savings  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
•640.000  a  year,  and  It  would  take  45  years  for 
the  Government  to  come  out  ahead  on  the 
closing,  the  Springfield  group  claims. 

McNamara  then  contended  that  the  cost  of 
producing  guns  at  the  Government's  Spring- 
field Armory  was  higher  by  100  to  200  per- 
cent than  private  Industry. 

&AMB  COSTS 

The  mayor  and  his  team  ftroduced  figures 
claiming  to  show  that  the  Springfield  Armory 
was  producing  weapons  for  approxUnately 
the  same  costs  as  private  industry  and  in 
many  cases  was  producing  weapons  for  less 
money  than  private  Industry 

McNamara  then  had  an  outside  study  done 
by  a  management  firm.  Booz.  Allen  &  Ham- 
ilton, to  determine  If  private  Industry  could 
take  care  of  Government  weapons  needs  Lf 
the  Springfield  Armory  is  stlut. 

Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton  concluded  that  the 
Government  could  obtain  all  of  Its  weapons 
and  weapons  system  development  from  pri- 
vate Industry. 

Mayor  Ryan  and  his  committee  contend 
McNaman^,has  changed  the  rules  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  game  to  try  to  prove  that  his  ini- 
tial erroneous  decision  was  right.  ' 

They  also  charge  that  a  "conflict  of  inter- 
est"  existed  on  the  part  of  Boos.  Allen  A 
Hamilton  because  It  is  one  ot  the  private 
firms  competing  for  the  Job  of  doing  weapons 
development  work  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment if  Springfield  is  closed. 

LOWn  COST 

When  Mayor  Ryan  and  his  committee 
learned  that  the  Defense  Department  was 
negotiating  with  the  Rhelnmetal  Co..  they 
concluded  that  Springfield  could  produce  a 
superior  weapon,  and  could  do  It  at  a  lower 
price. 

Figures  dealing  with  armory  production 
coats  have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  headed  by  Senator 
John  Stknmis.  Democrat,  of  Mississippi,  and 
are  expected  to  be  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mayor  Ryan  and  his  committee  also  have 
argued  that  If  the  United  States  Is  gravely 
concerned  about  Its  balance  of  payments.  It 
should  not  be  spending  •0i»>milllon  abroad — 
parUcularly  In  Germany,  which  has  a  thriv- 
ing economy  and  Is  Importing  labor. 

Mayor  Ryan  and  his  group  were  told  that 
the  two  top  officials  of  Rhelnmetal — Otto 
Paul  Caeaar  and  Ernest  Blume — were  Nazi 
Party  members. 

They  researched  this  with  help  from  the 
B'nal  B'rlth  representatives,  determined  that 
Caesar  and  Blume  tiecame  Nazi  Party  mem- 
bers as  early  as  1036  and  1937  and  are  the 
two  key  figures  In  Rhelnmetal. 
KiTT  rarvATX 

Initially,  they  did  not  use  this  as  an  argu- 
ment. Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Cyrus 
Vance  was  Informed.  TTie  Defense  Depart- 
ment did  nothing. 


Mayor  Ryan  then  asked  the  President  "to 
take  whatever  steps  were  necessary  to  kill" 
the  proposed  S50  million  contract  with 
Rhelnmetal. 


Labor's  Rightful  Alarm  Over  the  Great 
Society:  What  Place  the  American 
Maritime  industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEffTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  year,  the 
President  stated,  and  I  quote : 

I  will  recommend  *  •  •  a  new  policy  for 
our  merchant  marine. 

Well,  13  months  later  we  are  still  wait- 
ing for  this  promise  to  be  fulfilled. 

Great  Society  legislation,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  come  up  to  the  Congress  in  a 
steady  stream.  Little  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  American  maritime  indus- 
try is  perplexed  over  the  role  it  Is  to  play 
in  the  grand  scheme.  Is  it,  for  example, 
to  be  accorded  its  rightful  place  of  im- 
portance? Or  is  the  maritime  industry 
to  be  treated  as  an  unwanted  stepchild? 
If  the  officials  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments who  authored  the  report  of  the 
Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  pre- 
vail, I  too,  fear  that  it  will  be  the  latter — 
that  of  an  unwanted  stepchild. 

The  concern  of  American  maritime  la- 
bor Is  expressed  in  Resolution  161  of  the 
Maritime  Trades  Advisory  Committee. 
It  was  approved  at  the  AFL-CIO  con- 
vention and  by  the  following  labor  orga- 
nizations in  my  district:  Shipyards  and 
Marine  Shop  Laborers  Union,  Local  No. 
886:  Walters  and  Dairy  Lunchmen's 
Union,  Local  No.  30;  Office  and  Profes- 
sional Employees,  Local  No.  3;  Ship- 
wrights and  Joiners,  Local  No.  1149: 
Military  Sea  Transport  Union;  Metal 
Polishers  and  Platers  International 
Union,  Local  No.  128:  Union  Label  Sec- 
tion: Retail  Clerks  Union,  Local  No.  648: 
Hospital  ana  Institutional  Workers' 
Union,  Local  No.  250 :  San  Francisco  Na- 
val Shipyard.  Lodge  No  9;  Marine  Cooks 
and  Stewards:  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  No.  1245: 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Lodge  No,  68;  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots, 
Local  No.  89:  Commercial  Telegraphers' 
Union,  Local  No.  34:  Bartenders  Union, 
Local  No.  41 :  San  Francisco  Stereotypers 
and  Electrotypers  Union  No.  29:  San 
Francisco  Musicians  Union,  Local  No. 
6;  Waitresses'  Union,  Local  No.  48:  De- 
partment Store  Employees  Union,  Local 
No.  1100;  Boilermakers  Union,  Local  No. 
6;  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aircraft  Workers,  Local  No. 
1305:  Bay  Counties  EMstrict  Council  of 
Carpenters. 

The  full  text  of  Resolution  161  Is  as 
follows: 

Whereas  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Maritime  Advisory  Committee  as  I 
have  outlined  it  and  in  view  of  the  conflict- 
ing reporta  from  the  President's  Maritime 
Adviaory  Committee  conslsrUng  of  labor.  In- 
dustry  and   public    members    appointed    by 
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President  Johnson  and  from  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  Committee  established 
by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connors,  we  be- 
lieve It  ImperaUve  that  a  resolution  be 
adopted  by  this  convention,  endorsing  imd 
giving  full  support  to  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Maritime  Advisory  Committee  and  de- 
nouncing and  rejecting  the  report  of  the 
Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Commit- 
tee;  and 

Whereas  the  report  of  the  President's  Mari- 
time Advisory  Committee  proposes  the  full 
implementation  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  as  amended,  to  revltaUze  the  mer- 
chant marine  Industry  of  this  Nation  where- 
by It  wUl  always  be  the  leading  maritime 
power  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  it  proposes  to  increase  our  fleet 
to  carry  all  domestic  and  30  percent  of  all 
foreign  borne  commerce  in  American-flag 
ships;  and 

Whereas  it  calls  for  the  construction  of 
these  ships  to  be  by  American  labor  In  Ameri- 
can shipyards  to  be  operated  by  American 
seamen,  governed  by  American  laws  and 
standards:  and 

Whereas  It  calls  for  a  continuing  and  In- 
creasing c«xgo  preference  to  assure  substan- 
tial cargoes  for  American-flag  ships;  and 

Whereas    the    provisions    Of    that    report 
would   materially  alleviate   the   deficit   bal- , 
ance  of  pa>Tnents  that  Is  steadUy  becoming 
a  greater  problem;  and 

Whereas  the  Interagency  Maritime  T^k 
Force  Committee  report  is  contrary  to  and 
In  conflict  with  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended;  is  contrary  to  and  In 
conflict  with  the  directions  of  President 
Johnson  to  the  Maritime  Advisory  Commit- 
tee he  appointed;  Is  contrary  to  and  In  con- 
flict with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Presidents  Advisory  Committee  at  their  first 
meeting  which  set  forth  clearly  the  purpose 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  the  scope 
of  tlielr  study,  deliberations,  and  flndlngs; 
In  direct  conflict  with  statemente  made  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  by  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Connors  and  Is  contrary  to  and 
In  direct  confUct  with  all  the  basic  principles 
set  forth  In  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  report:  Therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  APL-CIO  and  all  its 
affiliated  unions  endorse  and  give  active  sup- 
port to  the  report  of  the  President's  Marl- 
tliBe  Advisory  Committee;  and  be  It  further 
Keaolied.  That  the  APl,-CIO  and  Its  affi- 
liates go  on  record  to  do  everything  possible 
to  reject  and  defeat  the  report  of  the  Task 
Force  and  denounce  the  Maritime  Task  Force 
Committee  for  creating  the  unten.able  and 
unexplalnable  situation  that  President  John- 
son and  the  administration  is  placed  In  by 
their  conflicting  report. 
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National  Avocado  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or   CALiroBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  9, 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Bob 
Wilson,  and  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
resoluUon  which  calls  upon  President 
Johnson  to  proclaim  May  14,  1966,  as 
National  Avocado  Day. 

The  growing  of  avocados  has  become  a 
major  industry  In  the  fertile  valleys  and 
hills  of  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  in 
which  our  congressional  districts  are  lo- 
cated.    More  than  7,000  acres  are  de- 


voted to  the  production  of  this  delicious 
and  nutritious  fruit. 

Center  of  the  avocado  Industry  Is  Pall- 
brook,  which  has  sponsored  three  fes- 
tivals. The  last  one  attracted  8,000 
people,  and  Indications  are  that  the 
fourth  in  1966  will  be  the  biggest  and 
best  attended  yet. 

Fallbrook  is  the  "Avocado  Capital  of 
the  World. "  Mr.  Wilson  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  entirely  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  President  Johnson  proclaim  this 
day.  to  bring  national  recognition  to  a 
truly  ail-American  industry.  The  grow- 
ing of  what  many  call  "alligator  pears" 
has  been  developed  to  today's  major  in- 
dustry by  the  skills  and  perseverance  of 
dedicated  orchardists,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  also  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

I  am  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  In 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  on  this; 
resolution,  which  seeks  to  provide  de- 
served recognition  to  Ihe  avocado  in- 
dustry and  the  people  who  have  made  it 
an  American  agricultural  success  story. 

Text  of  our  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  fourth  annual  avocado  festi- 
val w«l  be  celebrated  at  Fallbrook,  California, 
on  May  14.  1966;  and 

Whereas  seven  thousand  acres  devoted  to 
the  production  of  avocados  Justifies  the  pride 
of  Fallbrook,  California,  in  its  title  of  "The 
Avocado  Capital  of  the  World":  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamaUon  designating  May  14,  1966,  as  Na- 
tional Avocado  Day  in  recognition  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  community  enter- 
prise and  InvlUng  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  tbe  observance  of 
the  fourth  annual  avocado  festival  on  that 
day  at  Fallbrook,  California. 


The  Other  Side  of  the  "New  Economics" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CALIFOBNIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
former  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Mr.  Maurice  H.  Stans,  recently 
wrote  a  highly  timely  and  thought-pro- 
voking article  entitled,  "The  Other  Side 
of  the  'New  Economies',"  which  appeared 
in  the  December  13,  1965,  issue  of  US. 
News  it  World  Report. 

Mr.  Stans  explores  and  discusses  the 
underlying  purposes  and  goals  of  the  so- 
called  new  economics,  motivations,  and 
assumptions  on  which  this  type  of  eco- 
nomic planning  is  based  and  the  risks  in- 
volved. 

It  is  a  sobering,  perceptive  analysis 
which  I  believe  wiU  be  of  interest  to  the 
Congress  and  public. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

The  Other  Sidk  of  th«  "New  Econouics" 
(From  a  key  man  in  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration comes  a  challenging  appraisal 
of  the  Democratic  admlnlstraUons'  "new  eco- 
nomioe." 


(Maurice  H.  Stans.  Budget  Director,  for  3 
years  and  now  a  well-known  investment 
banker,  says  the  system  offers  "a  pleasant 
euphoria  of  Irresponsibility"  tliat  obscures 
severe  risks. 

(Mr.  Stans  recognizes  some  ^'temporary 
success"  of  the  "new  economics,"  but  warns 
against  accepUng  this  as  proof  for  the  long 
term. 

(Where  will  It  all  lead?  Only  time  will  tell, 
he  says,  but  he  points  to  many  dangers.  In- 
cluding "disastrous  inflation'"  and  govern- 
ment controls — "a  dictatorship  ol  econonUc 
planners.") 

(By  Maurice  H.  Stans)' 

We  are  witnessing  In  Washington  a  daring 
attempt  to  devise  new  concepts  for  a  solution 
of  the  p>erslstent  problem  of  the  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  the  national  wealth  and  output. 

There  is.  In  fact,  underway  in  our  seat  of 
government  the  biggest  economic  experiment 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  important  that 
each  of  us  understand  clearly  what  it  is  and 
what  it  seeks  to  achieve,  and  what  risks  are 
involved,  for  our  personal  fca-tunes  and  our 
national  future  are  at  stake  on  the  outcome. 

The  national  economic  policy  which  is  now 
so  aggressively  being  tested  Is  not  designed  as 
a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  momentary 
difficulty.    It  is  an  avowed  way  erf  life. 

If  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a  major  turning 
point  in  the  economics  ot  government.  His- 
torians will  record  it  as  a  complete  reversal  in 
direction  for  the  science  of  political  manage- 
ment. 

If  it  falls,  it  will  be  an  equaUy  historic 
event  that  may  forever  shatter-the  strength 
of  our  free  democratic  processes. 

These  wide-scale  econonUc  experiments  are 
the  brain  children  of  a  present  generation  of 
hberal  economists  holding  considerable  In- 
fluence in  government  affairs.  They  do  not 
comprise  a  compact  group,  and  their  ideas  are 
not  uniform,  but  In  general  they  endorse  and 
support  these  propositions  of  governmental 
economics : 

1.  That  a  government  can  spend  a  nation 
Into  prosperity  aiid  assure  full  emifHoyment 
of  Its  manpower  and  resources — ^by  a  process 
of  force-feeding  the  economy  through 
planned  deficits; 

2.  That  a  limited  amoimt  of  inflatlcHi  is 
good  for  the  cotmtry — or.  at  least,  does  no 
harm; 

3.  That  a  tax  cut.  when  a  deficit  exists.  wlU 
stimulate  the  economy  and  thereby  enhance 
total  revenues — enough  to  achieve  future  sur- 
pluses; 

4.  That  the  national  debt  need  never  be  re- 
duced— and  should,  in  fact,  be  Increased  as 
the  national  output  grows. 

Behind  the  principles  Is  the  confident  be- 
lief that  the  future  of  a  nation  can.  be  suc- 
cessfully assured  through  closely  designed 
economic  blueprints,  enforced  by  a  system  of 
central  control  valves  that  regulate  the  eco- 
nomic stream  to  accomplish  desired  social 
objectives. 

In  short,  government  should  Intervene 
more  in  economic  planning  and  manage- 
ment. Only  then  can  we  gain  a  satisfactory 
annual  rate  of  growth  and  a  suitable  level 
of  living. 

All  this  Is  usually  described  as  the  new 
economics.  To  the  advocates  of  these  pre- 
cepts, anything  else  is  an  incantation  from 
the  forgotten  past,  an  ancient  cliche,  a  worn- 
out  tradition.  There  are  immediate  ques- 
tions that  these  proposlUons  bring  to  mind: 

Can  a  government  successfully  cast  out 
the  long-accepted  tenet  that,  to  be  finan- 
cially strong,  it  must  live  within  its  income? 

Will  persistent  deficit  spending  really  pro- 
vide enough  steam  to  iron  out  the  wrinkles 
and  gaps  in  employment  of  manpower  and 
resotu'ces? 

To  what  extent  and  tar  how  long  can 
annual  deficits  be  suffered  and  national  debt 
be  accumulated  without  Imposing  severe  in- 
flation,  with  its  consequent  loss  of  values 
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and  of  security,  especially  barsb  tor  ttoo— 
on  fixed  Incomes? 

Can  a  small  degree  of  Inflation  be  en- 
couraged without  serious  risk  that  It  will  get 
out  of  control? 

As  ptu't  of  all  this,  how  safe  Is  It  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  offer  lt«  people  the  attractive 
carrot  of  recurring  tax  reductions  when  there 
Is  already  an  existing  substantial  gap  be- 
tween  revenues  and  expenses? 

If  the  new  economics  succeeds.  It  would 
without  a  doubt  create  a  new  era  for  the 
United  States  and.  In  fact,  for  the  entire 
conununlty  of  nations.  Never  again  would 
a  national  government  need  to  be  Inhibited 
In  the  scope  of  Its  services  to  the  people  by 
'  old-fasbloned  thinking  Central  economic 
planning  would  became  a  major  tool  of  proi;- 
ress.  and  a  planned  full  economy  for  the 
United  States  would  be  a  key  weapon  against 
the  Soviet  threat  of  domination.  This  Is 
apparently  what  the  liberal  economists  hope 
and  believe. 

It  may  be  boldness  even  to  question  these 
policies  when,  after  a  few  years,  they  already 
Msm  to  be  highly  successful  But  a  few 
jMtfs  of  success  do  not  Insure  their  long- 
time survival  in  Ihe  face  of  the  Inevitable 
pressures  of  a  democratic  society,  and  it  Is 
over  the  long  term  that  their  ultimate  value 
will  be  Judged. 

WHAT     HAPPCNEO     IN     BtLAZlL 

Take  the  case  of  Brazil  as  one  example: 

Joe^  Perelra.  down  in  8&o  Paulo.  Brazil, 
doesn't  know  much  about  the  theories  of  eco- 
nomics. Except  for  the  complaints  he  hears 
from  his  fellow  workmen  In  the  glass  factory 
about  the  stupidity  of  the  politicians  way  off 
In  Brasilia,  he  doesn't  understand  much 
about  his  OoVernment's  affairs.  And  he 
wouldn't  recognize  a  flscal  policy  at  any 
distance. 

But  Jose  knows  some  things  about  his  own 
income  and  outgo.  He  knows  that  when  bis 
wife,  >I*ria.  goes  to  the  market  she  needs 
three  times  as  much  money  to  flU  her  basket 
with  groceries  as  she  did  a  years  ago.  He 
knows  tkat  the  medicines  he  needs  when  the 
doctor  comes  are  nine  times  as  expensive  as 
they  were  5  years  ago.  He  knows  that  the 
huaraches  that  cost  him  30  cruzeiros  In  1963 
have  gone  to  70  cruzeiros  In  1955.  to  300 
cruzeiros  In   19M,   to  3,000  cruzeiros  today. 

Jest  has  had  Increases  In  his  pay  during 
all  this  time,  but  they  never  seem  to  catch 
up.  Wha^^ood  Is  a  50-peroent  Increase  In 
pay  when  living  costs  have  gone  up  00  per- 
cent since  the  last  one.  leas  than  a  year  ago? 
There  Is  nothing  left  to  save  now.  and  the 
3.000  cruzeiros  he  put  away  In  the  big  bank 
for  a  nest  egg»lO  years  ago  are  hardly  worth 
going  after.  They  will  barely  pay  for  one 
piano  lesson  now  for  little  Marqulta.  and  be 
and  Maria  had  once  had  such  hope  that 
■ooMday  it  would  grow  to  buy  a  piano  for 
her  so  her  musical  talents  could  be 
developed. 

To  Jos^,  his  meager  pay  must  be  spent 
quickly  befcure  It  loses  Its  value.  Saving  Is 
useless,  and  the  future  is  dark  and  fore- 
boding. 

There  are  some  things  we  could  tell  Jos^ 
that  might  make  him  understand  his  plight: 

I.  In  the  last  13  years,  the  cruzeiro  has 
dropped  from  IS'^  to  the  dollar  to  1.850  to 
the  dollar.  It  has  lost  99  percent  of  Its  buy- 
ing power. 

3.  In  the  same  period,  the  Government  of 
Brazil  has  consistently  operated  with  large 
deficits,  financed  with  borrowed  and  printed 
money.  The  national  debt  la  astronomical. 
and  foreign  obligations  cannot  be  met  even 
with  large  amounts  of  new  aid. 

3.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
splrallng.  It  Increased  23  percent  In  I960 — 
43  percent  In  1961—52  percent  In  1962 — 75 
percent  In  1963 — 85  percent  in  1964 — and  Is 
still  going  up.  despite  all  efforts  of  a  new  re- 
form Government. 

Until  the  present  administration,  the  suc- 
cessive Governments  of  Brazil  were  following 


exactly  the  same  new  economic  philosophy 
that  Is  being  urged  on  the  United  States 
today  It  started  atwut  10  years  agfo  when 
a  President  of  Brazil  called  the  traditional 
economics  'fuddy-duddy"  and  set  out  to  use 
deficits  and  inflation  as  a  purposeful  eco- 
nomic device  He  promised  50  years  of  prog- 
ress In  5.  But.  In  the  words  of  one  expert 
a  few  years  ago:  He  achieved  40  years  of 
inflation  in  4.  Today,  the  only  thing  behind 
the  cruzeiro  Is  the  printing  press.  Fiscal 
Irresponsibility  Is  at  the  root  or  Brazil's  pres- 
ent problems." 

Is  this  a  typical  case  or  Is  it  unusual? 
Does  this  prove  that  our  present  flsoal  pol- 
icies  will    have    the   same   consequences? 

Perhaps  not,  standing  alone  But  there 
are  other  places  we  can  look.  too.  for 
evidence. 

Uruguay,  a  "welfare  state  run  wild,"  with 
annual  budget  deficits  and  with  two  out  of 
five  people  of  the  working  force  on  a  gov- 
ernment payroll  of  some  kind,  has  had  three 
currency  devaluations  In  3  years.  Living 
costs  Jumped  38  percent  In  1964  and  are 
rising  even  faster  this  year  Since  1960, 
Montevideo's  prices  have  soared  more  than 
300  percent.  For  years  considered  a  worker's 
paradise  and  an  example  of  successful  social- 
ism. Uruguay  Is  now  broke  and  facing  the 
same  strict  reforms  that  Brazil  Is  undergo- 
ing In  order  to  bring  Its  economy  back  to  a 
solid  base. 

Ecuador.  Argentina  and  Chile  have  had 
large  budget  de&clt-s  and  large  doses  of  In- 
flation In  the  last  decade.  In  Colombia,  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced  60  percent  In  the 
last  3  years.  Other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  suffered  in  lesser  degrees. 

Prance  has  had  to  tighten  Its  t>elt  and  In- 
voke controls  after  an  Increase  of  25  percent 
In  the  cost  of  living  In  a  S-year  period. 

In  Italy,  the  cost  of  living  moved  up  20 
percent  between  1961  and  1964.  and  It,  too, 
led  to  stringent  measures. 

Denmark  and  Sweden  are  flghting  Infla- 
tionary spirals. 

Indonesia's  money  has  fallen  heavily  In 
value  In  the  past  few  years. 

South  Korea's  inflation  this  year  Is  about 
25  percent. 

In  India  and  the  Philippines,  a  rising  cost 
of  living  Is  bringing  bitterness,  frustration 
and  Insecurity. 

cKotrNDs  roa  sKZPTicnM 

Certainly  In  these  experiences,  and  many 
others  around  the  globe,  there  are  grounds 
for  skepticism  about  the  optimistic  and  con- 
fident assurances  of  the  liberal  economists. 
The  evidence  Is  that  they  may  well  be  over- 
looking or  minimizing  some  Imposing  risks 
Involved  In  their  propositions.  Perhaps 
among  the  long-term  risks  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomcls  "  In  the  United  States  are  these: 

1.  The  risk  of  failure — with  a  high  penalty 
In  accumultaed  debt,  loss  of  value  of  our  cur- 
rency, disastrous  Inflation,  and  loss  of  our 
position  of  world  leadership. 

2.  The  risk  of  success — which  might,  para- 
doxically, bring  about  another  epidemic  of 
failures  in  weaker  nations   tempted  by  the 

•  sweet  smell  of  our  achievement,  but  unable 
to  keep  their  programs  In  bounds,  and  might 
also  tempt  us  to  demand  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  and  thereby  bring  about  our  downfall. 

3.  The  risk  of  degradation  of  the  national 
purpose  and  spirit — which  would  be  an  in- 
evitable accompaniment  of  a  reversal  of  the 
deep-seated  traditions  of  thrift,  self-reepon- 
slblllty,  freedom  of  choice,  and  driving  am- 
bition that  built  a  great  nation  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  insecure  racial  and  ethnic  strains. 

4.  The  risk  of  loss  of  personal  freedoms — 
a  price  which  most  likely  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  all-powerful  Central  Government 
that  long-rat\ge  eoonofnlc  planning  and  con- 
trols would  bring  and  high  spending  would 
create. 

In  the  absence  of  proof  that  the  new 
theories  are  workable,  these  risks  need  care- 
ful evaluation.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can 


be  said,  to  a  degree,  we  have  already  tested 
this  new  economic  philosophy  in  this  coun- 
try. All  through  the  1930's  our  Government 
promised  to  balance  the  budget  "over  the 
cycle,"  and  tried  to  reduce  unemployment 
and  "prime  the  pump  "  of  the  economy  by 
running  deliberate  deficits — some  as  much 
as  50  percent  of  the  revenues. 

The  adoption  of  the  economic  Ideas  of 
compensatory  fiscal  policy,  of  deliberate 
spending  to  "prime  the  pump."  of  "a  little 
Inflation  Is  good  for  us."  were  moves  of 
desperation  at  the  time,  to  Induce  a  recovery 
from  the  depression  of  the  1930'8.  They 
failed.  The  cycle  never  came  around,  there 
were  13  consecutive  deceits  In  13  years, 
unemployment  held  at  10  percent  or  more, 
and  It  took  a  world  war  to  pull  the  economy 
out  of  the  doldrums. 

USK:     DEPnCCIATION    OF    OUR    MONIY 

The  risk  of  failure,  therefore,  is  the  risk 
that,  afte^  a  period  of  years,  we  will  find 
what  we  have  really  achieved  is  an  ever- 
Increasing  debt,  continued  depreciation  of 
our  money,  a  flight  of  capital,  loss  of  our 
gold,  and  loss  of  our  national  strength  and 
International  prestige. 

Even  deeper  than  Its  Impact  on  today's 
living  costs  or  tomorrow's  debts  and  taxes 
Is  the  potential  danger  of  weakening  the 
national  ability  to  fight  communism.  We 
may  be  playing  right  Into  their  hands  by 
extravagant  fiscal  policies  that  carry  such 
overwhelming  risks.  How  do  we  preserve  the 
flexibility  and  reserve  strength  to  meet  emer- 
gencies If  we  constantly  pursue  a  course  of 
flscal  brinkmanship,  of  government  by  credit 
card? 

The  chances  for  successful  use  of  the  "new 
economies''  depend  on  finding  a  delicate  thin 
line  of  overspending  that  nevertheless  does 
not  tip  the  balance  to  disaster.  No  country 
has  ever  found  that  formula. 

The  proponents  of  the  "new  economics" 
deny  the  validity  of  the  American  traditions. 
They  characterize  our  national  beliefs  in 
frugality,  thrift  and  self-responsibility  as 
archaic,  primitive  and  Puritan.  A  balanced 
budget,  they  tell  tis.  Is  an  old  cliche. 

But  these  roots  are  deep  In  American  his- 
tory. In  establishing  their  Government,  the 
American  people  adopted  the  principle  of 
frtigallty  and  sought  to  avoid  the  accumula- 
tion of  debt.  This  was  not  a  casual  policy. 
It  was  expressed  as  the  national  will  by 
every  President  from  Washington  to  Elsen- 
hower. And  It  was  effectively  carried  out 
for  156  years  after  Independence.  The  early 
debt  of  the  Revolution  was  paid  in  full  lit 
1834.  The  new  debts  incurred  In  later  wars 
were  progressively  reduced  In  peacetime. 

Despite  the  massive  exi^endltures  of  World 
War  I.  the  national  debt  by  1930  had  been 
brought  down  to  a  mere  $16  billion.  It  is 
only  since  then  that  we  have  defaulted  in  our 
direction:  Since  1930.  we  have  paid  our  bills 
only  6  times  and  have  added  to  the  debt  In 
the  other  30  fiscal  years. 

We  WIXE  TAUGHT  TO  BE  THaiTTY 

Tbls  tradition  of  thrift  In  government  was 
paralleled  In  the  personal  lives  of  our  people. 
We  were  taught  to  be  thrifty,  to  be  self- 
reliant,  to  provide  for  our  future.  The  sav- 
ings of  Individuals  became  the  capital  that 
built  the  vast  Industrial  complex  that  carried 
us  safely  through  our  wars  and  brought  us 
from  a  primitive  rural  economy  to  the  world's 
most  advanced.  Until  the  recent  few  dec- 
ades, we  heard  no  economic  principles  In 
conflict  with  this  kind  of  progress. 

Ail  of  this  we  are  now  asked  to  ab.^ndon. 
All  of  this,  we  are  told,  Is  an  illusion,  a  repe- 
tition of  stale  phrases,  an  Inheritance  of 
stereotype,  a  hoary  tradition  to  be  burled. 
There  Is  an  easier  way  and  we  have  missed 
It  all  along. 

The  "new  economics"  dismisses  all  this  as 
mythology.  It  asks  the  Nation  to  give  up  Its 
moral  legacy  from  the  post.  In  offering 
the  primrose   path,   it  may  be   risking   the 
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destruction  of  the  Amerlacn  spirit  that  built 
American  greatness. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all,  the  liberal 
economists,  right  or  wrong,  may  be  risking 
the  loss  of  our  personal  freedoms  in  ad- 
vancing their  new  policies. 

Of  all  the  instruments  which  subvert  per- 
sonal freedoms.  Inflation  is  the  worst.  Mil- 
lions of  people  today  know  this  lesson.  But 
almost  as  bad  are  the  controls  that  will  seem- 
ingly be  necessary  to  hold  us  together  If  the 
new  economics  becomes  the  new  order. 

Where  does  the  new  economic  planning 
stop?  We  know  that  it  Includes  deliberate 
expenditures  to  stir  up  the  economy,  that 
It  includes  tax  cuts  regardless  of  deflcltfi 
that  It  Includes  artlflclal  interest  rates,  that 
It  Includes  a  growing  national  debt,  and 
that  It  includes  some  "acceptable"  Inflation. 
We  know  also  that,  sooner  or  later  it 
necessarily  Involves  Government  Influence  or 
control  over  prices  or  wages,  over  conditions 
of  work,  over  Investment  and  Investment  re- 
turns, over  business  policies  and  practices, 
over  the  flow  of  money  and  credit,  and  over 
economic  education. 

And  we  know  that  the  control  mechanisms 
themselves  and  the  bureaucracies  that  grow 
to  superintend  the  flow  of  spending  add  up 
to  ever-enlarging  power  over  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  people. 

Certainly  not  all  Government  growth  or 
Government  control  Is  to  be  condemned. 

The  population  explosion  and  an  acceler- 
ating pace  of  existence  require  more  agencies 
to  protect  rights  and  balance  out  opportun- 
ities. National  defense  in  a  threatening 
world  requires  manpower  and  money.  These 
are  proper  Government  functions. 

A    PLEASAhfT    IHRESPONSIBn.rrT 

In  summary,  the  new  economic  theories 
have  the  attracUona  of  promising  much  pro- 
viding a  pleasant  euphoria  of  irresponsibility 
and  postponing  the  reckoning  to  other  gen- 
erations. But  the  evidence  of  experience  U 
tinanlmous  In  showing  that  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  success. 

The  case  for  the  "new  economics"  has 
never  been  iwoved.  It  rests  on  a  sandy  foun- 
daUon  that  has  never  in  history  supported  a 
naUon's  long-term  progress.  It  has  failed 
under  every  test.  It  is  faUlng  right  now  In 
many  other  countries. 

"yes,  the  liberal  economists  may  be  over- 
looking some  things  in  advocating  this 
course:  the  likely  risks  of  failure  and  its 
disastrous  consequences:  the  intoxicating 
pitfalls  of  temporary  success:  the  deep- 
seated  beliefs  of  the  American  people  in  flscal 
integrity,  both  in  government  and  In  their 
personal  affairs,  and  the  loss  of  national 
character  that  will  ensue  if  these  beliefs  are 
bra  nwashed:  the  danger  that  by  pursuing 
their  course  they  may  build  over  us  a  dicta- 
torship of  economic  planners  and  of  central 
btireaucratlc  Government,  destroy  our  free- 
doms, and  In  the  end  make  us  easy  victims 
of  communism. 

Is  the  "new  economics"  a  blueprint  for 
Utopia  or  a  temporary  mess  of  economic 
pottage? 

Only  hUtory  will  teU,  but  the  signs  so  far 
suggest  that  there  are  more  reasons  for 
skeptlcUm  than  seem  to  be  generally 
recognized.  "     ciuny 


tation  and  Aeronautics  I  am  most  inter- 
ested In  all  legislation  which  will  benefit 
our  country  in  these  fields. 

The  international  airline  industry  of 
our  country  is  a  great  dollar  earner. 
Since  each  of  our  international  flag 
carriers  can  take  off  or  land  abroad  only 
pursuant  to  international  agreements, 
the' subject  of  our  international  air  trans-' 
port  outlook  in  negotiating  these  agree- 
ments is  a  most  important  one. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  including 
in  the  Record  today  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Jackson,  president  of  our 
only  U.S. -flag  transatlantic  all-cargo 
carrier,  Seaboard  World  Airlines,  Inc.. 
given  recently  before  the  International 
Aviation  Club  in  Washington.  Mr.  Jack- 
son is  to  be  commended  for  his  aggressive 
and  successful  leadership  of  Seaboard 
World  Airlines.  I  know  that  his  views 
will  be  given  consideration  by  those  of  us 
in  the  legislative  branch  as  well  as  those 
in  the  executive  branch. 

While  on  the  subject  of  international 
cargo,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  LATA— 
the  International  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation—will take  steps  to  eliminate  the 
disparity  between  transatlantic  cargo 
rates  on'  shipments  from  Baltimore  and 
New  York,  for  example.  A  Baltimore 
shipper  must  pay  6  cents  more  a  pound 
for  a  shipment  from  Baltimore  to  Eu- 
rope than  a  New  York  shipper,  and  If 
the  Baltimore  shipper  manages  to  put 
together  a  shipment  of  about  37,000 
pounds,  the  disparity  is  still  4  cents  a 
pound. 

There  is  a  basic  inequity  in  this  situa- 
tion, particularly  when  shipments  from 
many  points  in  Europe  are  common  rated. 
For  example,  cargo  rates  from  Milan, 
Italy,  to  New  York  are  the  same  as  the 
rates  from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  to  New 
York.  The  distance  between  Zurich  and 
MUan  is  actually  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance from  Baltimore  to  New  York  yet 
there  is  an  added  cost  to  the  Baltimore 
shipper,  but  there  is  no  added  cost  to 
the  Milan  shipper. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  to  give  the 
U.S.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  authority 
over  international  rates  and  fares  so 
that  this  type  of  discriminatory  practice 
will  cease.  Certainly,  if  lATA  caimot 
eliminate  these  Inequities,  the  govern- 
ments should  step  in. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Jackson's  speech  fol- 
lows: 
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Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tran^jor- 


Nee^:   A>rw  U.S.  Inteenational  Aib 
—    "^iwjjspoBT  Outlook 
(By  Richard; M.  Jackson,  president.  Seaboard 
World  Airlines,  Inc.) 
U.S.  International  aviation  has  outgrown 
the  proverbial  beanstalk  in  the  last  20  years 
and  has  the  potential  to  do  it  again  In  the 
next  10  years,  provided  that  the  policies  re- 
cently laid  down  in  Government  studies  and 
administration    statements     are     conscien- 
tiously followed  by  the  aviation  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Government. 

U.S.  foreign  poUcy  and  U.S.  international 
aviation  policy  must  develop  with  the  times 
and  must  be  proper  vehicles  for  accomplish- 
ment of  U.S.  economic  and  political  goals 
To  do  this  they  must  be  In  consonance  with 
the  immediate  and  long-range  national  ob- 
jectives as  enimclated  by  the  President  Let 
us  look  at  UB.  international  aviation  policy 
as  it  has  evolved  over  the  past  20  years. 

U.S.  fwelgn  policy  In  Immediate  postwar 
years  was  centered  on  the  theme  of  helping 
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with  material  means  the  free  world  nations 
which  had  been  weakened  by  the  ravages  of 
war.  In  certain  respects  thu  aid  to  foreign 
countries  might  have  appeared  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  U.S.  Industry 
and  commerce  in  that  It  would  build  and 
strengthen  foreign  competitors  of  the  United 
States.  However,  It  has  proved  its  point  and 
it  has  shown  the  potential  of  developing  as 
much  growth  in  markets  as  It  has  In  comne- 
titlon. 

It  was  the  VS.  carriers  that  were  able  to 
get  the  first  start  in  the  immediate  postwar 
period  and  in  many  respects  the  U.S.  interna- 
tional air  transport  policy  paralleled  the  Na- 
tion's overall  foreign  policy.     For  years  the 
U.S.  Government  has  been  exchanging  airline 
franchises  vrith  foreign  governments  allowing 
their  airlines  to  operate  to  and  through  the 
United  States  of  America  without  too  much 
regard    to   the   relative   market  sizes.     This 
liberal  policy  has  been  condemned  by  many 
who  felt  it  was  no  more  than  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram.    However.   It  fitted  into   the  general 
framework  of  the  then-existing  U.S.  foreign 
policy.    And  it  has  been  highly  successful  in 
strengthening  the  weak.     Seventeen  foreign 
airlines   which   were   almost  nonexistent  20 
years  ago,  today  operate  a  $300  million  plus 
transportation    business   on    the   North   At- 
lantic alone  and  this  highly  profitably  seg- 
ment of  their  operation  has  spawned  a  $2 
billion   a  year  VS.  tourist  industry  within 
their  countries,  which  contributes  substan- 
tially to  their  economies.    This  Is  how  much 
this  beanstalk  has  grown. 

The  U.S.-flag  International  air  carriers 
meanwhile,  have  also  thrived  and  today  ac- 
count for  more  than  40  percent  of  the  North 
Atlantic  air  transport  revenues.  The  largest 
of  these  U.S.  airlines  grosfed  »69  million  in 
revenues  in  1945  and  shoiUd  top  »670  mlUion 
in  1965 — almost  a  ten-fold  Increase. 

The  great  majority  of  the  travelers,  ship- 
pers and  spenders  are  American  citizens— 
some  two-thirds,  and.  as  such,  are  Individu- 
ally responsible  for  the  tremendous  growth 
and  success  of  the  airline  and  tourism  indus- 
tries. Twenty  years  ago  nobody  reckoned 
that  these  Individual  Americans  would  some 
day  exercise  their  personal  desires  and  pock- 
etbooks  to  the  extent  that  their  expenditures 
would  replace  Uncle  Sam  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent In  the  mtiltl-blUlon-doUar  postwar  re- 
construction program  of  Europe  And  yet 
they  have.  U.S.  direct  aid  to  Europe  has 
dropped  from  94  biUlon  a  year  In  the  Mar- 
shall plan  days  to  one- tenth  of  that  in  1965 

a  transition  made  possible  by  the  travels  of 
U.S.  tourists  in  conjunction  with  the  boot- 
str^  efforts  of  the  countries  themselves 
This  tourist  flood  appears  to  have  been  an 
tmpremeditated.  extraordinarily  fortuitous 
change  of  evente.  with  almost  no  precedent 
In  world  history. 

Partially  offsetting  the  outflow  of  gold 
from  U.S.  tourism  In  foreign  travels  has 
been  the  purchase  by  foreign  countries'  air- 
lines of  some  $3.2  billion  worth  of  U  S - 
manufactured  airplanes,  engines  and  com- 
ponents and  several  billions  more  are  on 
order.  This  superior  American  equipment 
has  played  no  small  part  in  obtaining  gen- 
eral public  acceptance  of  modern  air  trans- 
portation and.  In  fact,  has  been  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  spectacular  Industry 
growth.  ' 

This  has  been  the  metamorphosis  of  in- 
ternational political  and  aviation  relation- 
ships among  the  major  nations  of  the  free 
world  since  the  close  of  World  War  n 
Marshall  plan  and  other  aid  grants  were 
successful  catalysts  In  making  it  possible 
for  these  nations  to  pull  themselves  up  onto 
their  feet  and  now  we  are  dealing  among  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  poUtlcal  equals.  Early  U  S 
policies  were  successful  In  setting  up  these 
nations  and  their  industries  as  competitors, 
but  even  more  Importantly  as  markets  for 
the  United  States. 
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I  said  ]u«t  now  that  we  are  dealing  among 
economic  and  political  equals.  This  does 
not  mean,  that  we  all  deal  from  equal  com- 
petitive sir«ngttaa.  Each  of  us  baa  to  use 
hla  own  advantages  to  his  own  benefit.  We 
aay  In  our  Declaration  ot  Independence  that 
all  men  are  created  equal,  but  It  Is  an  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  rather  than  a  fixed  equal- 
ity of  strength  and  position.  Each  uses 
hla  strength  at  the  moment  to  get  the  best 
for  himself,  which  certainly  la  not  consid- 
ered undxily  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  his 
fellow  men.  So  It  la  an  International  politi- 
cal relationships — and  so  It  should  be  In  in- 
ternational air  relationships. 

The  strength  and  maturity  of  the  major 
foreign  carriers  Is  today  an  unquestioned 
fact.  Although  some  may  not  show  spec- 
tacular earnings,  their  operations  to  the 
United  States  are  ^most  Invariably  their 
most  profitable  routes.  Their  relative  com- 
petitive poaltlona  with  respect  to  each  other 
and  the  U.S.  carriers  reflect  the  extensive- 
ness  of  their  route  patterns,  the  inherent 
attraction  of  their  countries  to  tourists,  and 
the  industrial  strength  of  their  commerce. 
These  relative  positions  have  changed  con- 
siderably in  recent  years,  but  for  funda- 
BMntal  reasons  which  are  today's  commer- 
cial facts  of  life. 

The  VS.  International  carriers  also  have 
done  very  well  In  this  postwar  period  and 
are  recoralng  the  highest  profits  In  their 
lUstorles.  To  some  observers  these  results 
a|ip«rently  mean  that  all  Is  well  everywhere 
and  that  not  a  single  change  should  disturb 
the  rigid  status  quo. 

It  la  not  surprising  that  this  status  quo 
philosophy  la  widely  accepted,  since  the 
major  C.S.  International  carriers  advocate  it 
to  protect  themselves  from  further  competi- 
tion. I  reach  the  opposite  conclusion  and 
believe  that  n.S.  International  air  policy 
should  continue  to  reflect  the  growth  needs 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  International 
Air  Transport  Policy  Statement  issued  In 
April  of  1963  pointed  the  way  to  liberalism 
and  competition  on  air  transport  routes  and 
to  a  matter  even  closer  to  my  hearts-cargo 
routing  flexibility.  Since  then,  the  Interna- 
tional policy  statements  of  both  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Kennedy  have  explained  the 
necessity  for  our  Government  planners 
to  think  big  In  order  to  keep  their  plana 
apace  with  the  growth  potential  of  the 
Nation. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  measures 
to  boost  U.S.  economic  growth,  to  expand 
exports,  to  compete  with  lowered  prices  and 
Improved  techniqvies  against  foreign  prod- 
ucts, to  expand  markets  and  develop  new 
ones.  None  of  these  things  can  be  accom- 
plished with  a  policy  of  status  quo  or  with 
a  policy  of  not  exercising  our  Inherent  bar- 
gaining strengths. 

Moreover,  a  U.S.  international  aviation 
policy  of  status  quo  in  effect  would  mean 
that  the  status  quo  would  restrict  only  U.S. 
carriers  and  U.S.  carrier  routes.  It  cannot 
have  an  appreciable  effect  on  foreign  air- 
lines, since  they  are  agents  free  of  U.S.  con- 
trols and  many  of  their  countries  have 
treaties  assuring  them  of  transport  rights 
to  and  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

With  the  diminishing  need  for  foreign  aid 
programs  came  the  emerging  need  for  a  new 
U.S.  policy  primarily  based  on  the  welfare 
of  VS.  national,  economic,  and  commercial 
Interests  and  the  U.S.  traveling  and  shipping 
public.  The  new  objective  then  Is  not  to 
first  help  the  other  fellow,  but  to  first  help 
ourselves — a  policy  religiously  pursued  by 
other   nations. 

i  Let's  take  the  international  airline  Indus- 
try out  of  the  diplomatic-ptolltlcal-mllitary 
arena  and  put  It  in  the  commercial  arena 
where  it  belongs.  Let's  permit  the  conuner- 
cial  facts  of  life,  the  relative  market  strengths 
and  weaknesses  to  become  the  primary  Issues 
at  the  bargaining  table. 


For  example,  If  two-thirds  of  the  air  travel- 
ers between  two  countries  are  citizens  of  one, 
that  country  should  have  the  stronger  bar- 
gaining position.  Too  often  the  words  "equal- 
ity of  rights"  are  erroneously  interpett^d  to 
me%n  a  50-50  tplit  of  services.  "EquaJlty  of 
rights"  In  a  race  qualifies  the  runners  to  be 
at  the  starting  line.  It  does  not  mean  that 
they  all  have  the  right  to  tie  at  the  finish. 

It  makes  no  commercial  sense  to  give  "be- 
yond rights"  to  a  foreign  carrier  in  competi- 
tion to  a  VS.  carrier  without  a  solid  "quid 
pro  quo."  Swapping  a  horse  for  a  rabbit 
makes  no  commercial  sense  although  in  the 
past  It  may  have  been  ne<iessary  for  other 
than  commercial  reasons. 

Certain  foreign  carriers  claim  "squatters' 
rights"  ^n  routes  they  have  flown  to  the 
United  States  but  which  are  not  Included  In 
their  air  bilateral  agreenient.  These  opera- 
tions are  detrimental  to  the  U.S.  airlines 
and  should  be  stopped  or  swapped  for  equiv- 
alent U.S.  righU. 

The  United  States  has  been  threatened 
time  and  time  again  by  foreign  countries 
with  proposed  restrictions  on  U.S.  airline 
operations  In  terms  of  frequency,  capacity 
and  even  time  of  day  for  operations,  and 
then  the  offer  Is  made  to  remove  the  threat 
If  the  United  States  will  restrict  Itself  fur- 
ther in  valuable  trafllc  rlghU.     What  gall. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the  United 
States  in  almost  every  case  of  International 
airline  franchise  negotiation,  holds  the 
major  commercial  bargaining  cards  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  U.S.  markets  are  more 
valuable  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
The  threat  of  cancellation  of  rights,  even 
though  mutual  between  the  United  States 
and  another  country,  would  be  far  more 
damaging  to  the  other  country  and  Its  air- 
line. Can  you  visualize  the  effect  of  the 
mutual  cancellation  of  air  traffic  rights  be- 
tween New  York  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
capital  of  any  major  European  country  on 
the  other?  It  would  not  be  too  harmful  to 
the  U.S.  carriers  since  the  traffic  would  fun- 
nel via  other  Europeai^  gateways,  but  it 
would  be  almost  fatal  to  the  foreign  carrier 
and  disastrous  to  that  country's  economy, 
because  of  the  tourist  money  lost  to  It.  Al- 
though this  Is  clearly  a  situation  that  should 
never  occur,  the  threat  of  cancellation  and 
the  will  to  follow  through  should  by  no 
means  be  dropped  as  a  bargaining  position 
by  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  sinful  to  possess  the  most  valu- 
able Inventory  of  airline  franchises,  because 
this  is  indigenous  to  the  United  States  and 
is  the  product  of  the  United  States  relative 
size,  location,  and  economic  standards.  It 
Is  one  of  the  fmlts  of  our  Initiative  and 
labors.  We  should  be  proud  of  these  at- 
tributes and  use  them  as  required  to  obtain 
the  International  airline  franchises  needed 
by  our  carriers.  Our  foreign  friends  under- 
stand America's  strength  and  yet  play  the 
game  far  better  than  we  do  with  fewer  tools 
at  their  command.  It's  time  that  we  learned 
a  lesson  from  them. 

There  Is  another  very  critical  point  which 
has  hamstrung  our  negotiators  in  the  past. 
They  have  gone  to  the  bargaining  table  with- 
out the  ultimate  weapon — the  authority  to 
take  commercial  punitive  action  against  the 
other  party.  Incredible  as  It  may  sound,  our 
Government  agencies  Involved  believe  that 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  legal  power,  for 
example,  to  retaliate  against  a  foreign  car- 
rier whose  government  has  imposed  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  VS.  carriers.  It  is  obvious 
that  someone  in  the  VS.  Government  has 
such  authority — at  least  the  President — but 
the  delegation  of  appropriate  authority  to 
a  lower  level  Is  apparently  so  fuzzy  or  non- 
existent that  our  negotiators  are  forced  to 
gum  their  way  through  these  talks  In  a 
toothless  condition. 

I  recommend  that  appropriate  legislative 
or  rulemaking  action  be  taken  to  correct  this 
deficiency  and  I  note  that  a  proceeding  to  do 
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so  has  laid  dormant  before  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  3  years.  Such  authority 
should  be  designed  for  defensive  purposes 
only  and  not  offensive, 

I  favor  a  liberal  approach  to  granting  traf- 
fie  rights  and  I  apologize  for  having  talked 
with  you  just  now  about  the  negative  aspects 
such  as  punitive  actions  and  cancellation  of 
rights.  There  has  been  so  much  recent  talk 
of  this  sort  of  action  by  foreign  countries 
against  the  U.S.A,  that  I  had  to  address  my- 
self to  It. 

On  the  affirmative  elde,  the  United  States 
should  try  to  expand  its  International  air 
commerce  to  keep  pace  with  projected  na- 
tional growth  and  should  not  listen  to  the 
"status  quo  seekers"  who  are  only  trying 
to  protect  their  selfish  Interests.  It  should 
deal  fairly  with  foreign  governments  In  ex- 
panding routes,  capacities  and  rights.  But 
most  Importantly,  It  should  not  let  a  foreign 
government  obstinately  stand  in  the  way  of 
economic  growth  through  air  coounerce  for 
both  countries. 

Why  should  this  sort  of  thing  be  allowed 
to  go  on  when  the  United  States  of  America 
has  the  markets,  the  bargaining  strengths, 
the  need  for  air  route  expansion,  and  the 
clearly  expressed  national  policies  in  favor 
of  such  increased  cconpetition  and  economic 
growth? 

One  reoson  I  can  think  of  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  that  U.S.  negotiators  in  the  past 
have  hesitated  to  step  out  boldly  and  ad- 
vocate what  is  right  and  necessary  for  U.S. 
economic  growth,  as  well  as  that  of  the  free 
world  generally.  Maybe  they  have  felt  they 
would  be  overridden  by  higher  political  con- 
siderations, but  I  doubt  that  any  such  con- 
siderations should  outweigh  our  basic  drive 
for  econctnlc  expansion  and  balanced  pay- 
ments. Perhaps  they  are  concerned  over 
the  lack,  of  a  clearly  sp>elled  out  legal  power 
to  take  action.  But  surely  this  cannot  be 
too  difficult  to  arrange  In  view  of  its  Im- 
portance. It  could  be  that  top  level  policies 
Just  have  not  filtered  down.  Nothing  is 
more  Important  in  International  relation- 
ships than  to  Insure  that  policies  set  at  the 
top  are  followed  by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  Implement  them. 

What  would  be  the  effect  on  U.S.  inter- 
national air  commerce  of  Implementation  of 
established  U.S.- policies  by  U.S.  air  bilateral 
negotiators? 

First,  the  successful  prosecution  of  these 
policies  will  reduce  the  harassment,  the  at- 
tempts at  restrlctionlsm  too  often  applied 
against  U.S.  carriers  today  by  many  coun- 
tries, which  inhibits  the  natural  growth  of 
U.S.  international  air  commerce. 

Second,  It  will  permit  the  existing  US- 
flag  carriers  to  obtain  approval  frotn  the 
U.S.  Government  for  needed  extensions  of 
their  route  systems. 

Third,  ai^llcatlon  of  the  new  policy  will 
show  the  need  for  additional  U.S.  carriers  on 
the  largest  routes  of  the  world  which  have 
a   predominance  of  U.S. -origin   traffic. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
will  be  the  effect  on  U.S.  interests  other  than 
the  airlines  themselves — the  effect  of  help- 
ing the  economic  well-being  of  the  United 
States  by  Improvement  of  adverse  gold  flow 
and  the  effect  of  Improved  quality  of  service 
to  the  VS.  shipping  and  traveling  public. 
Both  of  these  result  from  added  U.S.  carrier 
services  and  Increased  percentage  participa- 
tion In  the  worldwide  markets. 

The  beanstalk  has  grown  under  liberal 
p>ollcle8  in  the  past  and  It  can  continue  to 
grow  with  renewed  vigor  under  similar  poli- 
cies in  the  future  if  only  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment in  all  Its  many  facets  resolves  to 
Implement  established  national  economic 
said  air  transport  policies  without  getting 
sidetracked  by  irrelevant  considerations. 
Let  us  hope  that  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portatkxi  will  permit  this  new  Department 
to  join  other  responsible  agencies  In  formu- 
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latlon  of  policy  for  bilateral  negotiations, 
and  to  insure  that  such  policies  are  promptly 
passed  down — and  Implemented. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 
Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  SpeaHfer,  on  Monday 
February  7,  the  New  YorK  Post  started  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  •Vietnam:  The 
Endless  War"  by  correspondent  Pete 
Hamlll,  who  writes  with  great  insight 
about  this  cruel  conflict.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  the  series  which  I  will  insert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  as  they 
appear. 

I  Prom  the  New  York   (N.Y.)    Post    Feb    7 
19661 
Vietnam:  The  Endless  War 
(By  Pete  Hamlll) 
Saicon. — There  are,  of  course,  no  good  wars. 
But  today.  In  a  small  country  on  the  far  side 
of  the  world,  the  mlghUest  military  power  on 
earth  Is  engaged  in  one  of  the  dirtiest,  most 
frustrating,    most    casually    brutal    wars    of 
modern   times,   and   can  see   no  Immediate 
prospects  for  victory.     As  a  nation,  we  are 
spending  billions  of  dollars,  and  permitting 
the  deaths  of  thousands  of  young  men.  but 
the  most  optimistic  progress  reports  say  only 
that  we  are  no  longer  losing  the  war.     We 
have  200.000  troops  scattered  across  the  Re- 
public of  South  Vietnam  and  they  are  still 
not  enough. 

They  are  battling  as  I  write  this,  those 
young  men.  In  some  of  the  cruelest  terrain 
soldiers  have  ever  been  asked  to  fight  upon 
They  are  fighting  in  the  filth  of  rice  paddles, 
in  the  dark  crawling  recesses  of  trackless 
jungle.  In  the  mosqiilto-rldden  Central  High- 
lands, on  the  spits  of  barren  beaches.  They 
are  using  the  most  destructive  weapons  in 
man's  history,  short  of  nuclear  arms,  yet  each 
day  the  enemy  grows  In  strength. 

That  enemy— whether  called  the  Vletcong 
or  the  National  Liberation  Front — Is  one 
which  specializes  In  assassination,  terror  and 
refined  cruelty.  The  countryside  of  South 
Vietnam  has  been  fertilized  for  8  years  now 
with  the  bodies  of  murdered  hamlet  chief- 
tains, schoolteachers,  priests  and  anonymous 
citizens.  Every  day  of  every  week,  the  Vlet- 
cong destroy  bridges,  schoolhouses  and  the 
homes  of  people  who  have  committed  the  sin 
of  disagreeing  with  them.  For  the  Vletcong, 
the  most  potent  political  weapon  is  terror.  A 
village  which  has  seen  Its  chleftlan  ripped' 
from  neck  to  navel,  his  children  smashed 
against  a  waU  and  his  wife  bleeding  to  death 
with  her  breasts  cut  off  will  not  oppose  these 
people  the  next  time  around.  They  are  doing 
all  of  this,  they  claim  for  the  greater  good 
and  future  happiness  of  Vietnam.  If  one 
needed  at  this  date  a  case  study  In  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  the  committed  Communist  revolu- 
tionary, the  Vletcong  would  certainly 
provide  it, 

Each  day.  these  young  Americans  are  a 
fraction  more  brutalized  by  thU  war.  Just  a 
bit  more  cynical.  In  Da  Nang  several  weeks 
ago,  I  asked  a  marine  sergeant  whether  he 
had  any  solution  for  the  problem  of  South 
Vietnam.     "Yeah,"  he  said.     "Pave  it." 

This  country  we  are  spending  our  national 
treasure  on,  and  allowing  our  young  men  to 
die  for,  has  been  In  existence  only  12  years 
It  was  carved  out  of  the  remnants  of  French 


Indochina,  along  with  Laos.  Cambodta.  and 
North  Vietnam.  It  runs  about  450  miles 
from  the  southern  Op  of  the  Mekong  DelU 
to  the  17th  parallel  above  Hue.  which  slices 
It  away  fi*n  North  Vietnam.  The  majority 
of  the  15  million  people  live  la  the  delta  and 
on  the  coastal  plains  which  run  off  from 
the  long  mounum  range  that  traverses  the 
republic  from  north  to  south. 

Americans  have  been  involved  In  the  fight- 
ing In  South  Vietnam  since  before  the  fall 
of  the  French  at  Dlenbienphu  in  1954. 
Originally,  our  military  men  were  advL-sers  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word:  we  helped  train 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army,  which  was  then 
fighting  with  the  French  against  the  Vlet- 
mlnh.  By  the  Ume  the  Geneva  Agreements 
were  signed  in  1954,  we  had  some  600  mili- 
tary men  and  civilians  there  on  official  busi- 
ness. The  number  has  grown  yearly  since 
then.  It  happened  gradually,  so  gradually 
that  we  did  not  really  seem  to  see  It  hap- 
pening at  all.  Today,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not  we  are  engaged  In  a  growing  undeclared 
land  war  In  Asia. 

Most  people  I  talked  to  in  this  country 
are  aware  of,  and  disturbed  by,  the  moral 
dilemmas  posed  by  this  war.  They  see  It  as 
the  inevitable  confrontation  with  Commu- 
nist China.  Some  of  them  admit  that  we  are 
acting  In  our  own  self-interests  and  that  the 
Interests  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Uiemselves 
don't  really  matter.  They  know  that  the  war 
will  be  a  long  one.  The  most  conservative 
estimates  I  heard  have  the  war  lasUng  at  least 
10  years,  at  the  cost  of  billions  of  dollars 
and  thousands  of  American  Uvea.  "This " 
said  one  top  political  officer  In  Saigon,  "will 
be  the  longest  war  we've  ever  gotten  our- 
selves Into.  We  could  be  fighting  it  stUl  in 
1990." 

The  more  one  probes  into  the  can  of 
worms  In  Saigon,  the  more  acute  that  mcwal 
dilemma  becomes.  The  Government  of 
South  Vietnam— like  its  Communist  counter- 
part In  the  north— has  never  held  a  free 
national  election,  allows  for  no  dissenting 
political  parties,  censors  the  press.  Its 
ideology  is  antlcommunism.  It  is  led  by 
the  latest  In  a  series  of  military  juntas. 

The  credentials  of  these  men  for  leading 
a  nation  into  war  seem  to  be  only  a  desire 
for  power  and  quick  fortunes,  and  the  abil- 
ity to  express  a  glib  antlcommunism.  The 
more  unstable  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  becomes,  the  stronger  our  commit- 
ment. That  of  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  Is  no  better 
and  no  wores  than  its  predecessors. 

In  Saigon,  the  small  talk  says  Ky  himself 
will  soon  be  out.  President  Johnson's  trip 
to  Honolulu  looks  like  a  desperate  measure 
to  prop  up  the  government.  It  doesn't  seem 
to  matter;  our  policy  is  like  betting  more  and 
more  money  on  a  hcrse  which  falls  farther 
and  farther  behind.  On  the  Vietnamese 
lunar  calendar,  this  is  the  year  of  the  horse 
but  no  one  with  sense  is  betting  on  it. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
Vletcong  are  a  band  of  hardy,  noble  Robin 
Hoods  marching  out  of  Sherwood  Forest  to 
do  battle  with  the  wicked  Sheriff  of  Notting- 
ham and  his  American  allies  in  Saigon  But 
unfortunately  they  have  rec<5fnlzed  that 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  country  ripe  for  revolu- 
tion. They  know  that  the  social  structure 
of  the  country  is  a  tangle  of  feudalism  and 
corruption  and  their  popular  support  rests  on 
that  and  a  crude  form  of  nationalism 

"I  would  hate  to  be  the  man  In  the  White 
House,  given  the  true  facts  in  South  Vlefc^ 
nam, "  said  one  civilian  political  officer,  who 
has  worked  in  the  country  for  several  years. 
"It  is  one  thing  to  send  money  to  a  coimtry 
tf  that  country  is  prepared  to  fight  for  its 
life.  But  when  we  decided  to  send  In  a 
large  army  last  year  we  admitted  that  Gov- 
ernment could  not  fight  its  own  battles.  So 
we  have  young  Americans  here  now.  dying  in 
larger  and  larger  numbers,  for  a  Government 
which  does  not  really  care." 

These  young  Americans  are  dying,  among 
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other    reasons,    to   allow   the   merchants   of 

Saigon  a  continuing  free  lunch  at  the  trough 

of  American  wealth. 

While  supplies  for  our  soldiers  are  backed 
up  in  the  Saigon  River,  and  loaded  ships 
are  forced  to  wait  at  enormous  expense  In 

harbors  as  far  away  as  Manila,  the  merchants 
of  Saigon  refuse  to  move  goods  from  their 

jammed  warehouses  until  the  prices  are 
driven  up  or  the  rental  becomes  sufficiently 
huge.  '' 

They,  at  least,  never  had  It  so  good.  They 
are  dying  to  make  sure  that  no  rice  paddle 
farmer's  son  will  ever  have  the  effrontery  to 
ask  for  a  university  education.  They  are 
dying  to  make  sure  that  one  of  the  most  in- 
competent groups  of  civil  servants  anywhere 
can  continue  its  long,  slow  suck  of  the 
country's  marrow. 

They  are  dying  so  that  the  daughters  of 
the  members  of  the  Cercle  Sportlf  can  vaca- 
tion at  Cannes  in  the  summertime,  while  the 
children  In  the  country.-;lde  die  In  stunned 
silence,  their  stomachs  distended  by  disease 
The  young  men  are  dying,  some  military 
strategists  have  told  us,  because  If  South 
Vietnam  falls  to  the  Communists,  the  other 
nations  of  southeast  Asia  wUl  follow  like  so 
many  dominoes.  Cambodia.  Laos  Thailand 
will  go,  followed  by  Malaya,  the  Philippines 
Indonesia,  even— I  do  not  exaggerate— Aus- 
tralia. Eventually.  tWs  theory  goes,  we  will 
be  fighting  the  Chinese  Communists  in 
Hawaii  or  San  Diego.  This  might  be  true 
and  certainly  the  United  States,  as  a  world 
power,  must  make  clear  to  China  that  It  will 
not  fold  up  before  the  rhetoric  of  violence. 
But  while  we  are  pouring  arms,  money  and 
men  into  the  war  la  South  Vietnam!  the 
other  pieces  In  the  domino  theory  arelalllnif 
anyway.  " 

The  guerrilla  war  has  been  foi^ht  in 
South  Vietnam  since  1968.  But  Cambodia 
is  already  a  dead  loss,  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  prime  sovereign  clowns  in  the  Orient- 
Laos  is  split  betwen  a  soft  neutral  govern- 
ment and  the  Pathet  Lao  Communists  along 
the  Vietnamese  border,  and  guerrillas  are 
already  prowling  the  countryside  of  Thailand. 
Obviously,   something   is   going   wrong. 

Something  Is  wrong  when  the  Vletcong 
who  had  about  5,000  men  In  1960,  can  ex- 
pand to  an  estimated  150,000  after  6  years 
of  defoliation,  bombing,  napalm,  helcopters 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  modern  arsenal. 

Something  is  wrong  when  some  of  our  Con- 
gressmen make  brave  speeches  about  bomb- 
ing Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  while  the  Vletcong 
already  have  in  their  control  75  percent  of 
the  territory  and  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South, 

"It's  too  late  in  the  game  to  think  we  can 
solve  this  problem  by  bombing  the  North." 
one  American  political  officer  told  me  here 
several  weeks  ago  (before  the  resumption 
of  bombing) ,  "Sure,  their  weapons  are  com- 
ing from  the  North,  and  we  should  conUnue 
to  bomb  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail.  But  heU 
our  Vietnamese  are  getting  their  weaponi 
from  us.  Under  those  terms  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  should  have  the  rleht 
to  bomb  Seattle. 

'"The  fight  for  South  Vietnam  U  right 
here,  in  the  countryside,  and  you  dont 
solve  that  problem  by  blasting  Hanoi  off  the 
map." 

We  have  been  told  for  years  now  that  we 
are  Involved  In  South  Vietnam  for  simple 
reasons.  At  the  request  of  the  legitimate 
government,  we  have  been  asked  to  help 
defend  that  republic  against  armed  aggres- 
sion from  North  Vietnam.  But  In  the  opin- 
ion of  most  observers,  there  never  has  been 
a  legitimate  government  of  South  Vietnam. 

Even  more  debatable  Is  the  extent  of  actual 
aggression  being  committed  by  the  North 
against  the  South.  It  U  certain  that  North 
Vietnamese  regulars  took  part  In  last  No- 
vembers fierce  fighting  at  Plelme  and  the 
la  Drang  Valley.  And  In  the  recent  battle 
for  Bong  Son  I  personally  saw  dead  men  In 
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Nortb  Vietnamese  ualforms.  But  almost 
every  expert  on  tbls  war— In  Saigon  and 
Washington — agrees  that  the  Initial  revolt  In 
1B58  was  spontaneous.  It  was  Communist- 
led,  to  be  sure,  and  received  moral  support 
from  North  Vietnam  and  China.  But  It  was 
South  Vietnamese  revolt.  Today,  of  course.  It 
Is  being  sustained  by  Communist  China  and 
North  Vletnant  with  arms,  trained  cadres, 
and  since  last  year,  with  regular  troope  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  army.  There  Is  some 
evidence  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Joined  the  con- 
flict with  a  certain  reluctance,  but  like  our 
own  government  found  it  dlfflculi  to  extract 
himself  without  losing  face.  It  Is  simpler. 
of  course,  to  say  that  the  whole  revolt  of  the 
Vietcong  was  planned  and  executed  accord- 
ing to  orders  from  Hanoi  or  Peiplng.  The 
Communists  do  not  have  a  lock  on  the  good 
guy  versus  bad  guy  theory  of  history. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  la  stepping  up.  The 
Vietcong  Is  now  drafting  young  men  with 
the  same  brutal  press  gang  methods  used  by 
the  Vietnamese  Government.  The  area  of 
battle  Is  widening. 

We  may  have  a  half  million  American 
troops  here  before  the  year  Is  out.  and'aome- 
people  think  the  number  will  rise  to  a  million 
by  the  next  PreeldenUal  election.  The 
napalm  Is  skidding  across  the  mountains.  : 
villages  are  burning,  schools  are  being 
bombed  and  young  men  are  dying. 


Balance  of  Paymeats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co..  whose  home  office  is  in  Peoria,  has 
aniiounced  that  75  percent  of  its  J607 
million  In  sales  outside  of  the  United 
States  were  products  exported  from 
American  plants.  This  will  result  in  a 
$461  million  Improvement  of  the  Nation's 
balance-of-payments  problem.  The  com- 
PMuiy  also  reports  that  for  the  10-year 
period  1956-65  the  net  contribution  of 
Caterpillar  was  $2.9  billion. 

This  Is  an  Impressive  achievement, 
wh^ch  underlines  the  necessity  of  mutu- 
ally advantageous  international  trade. 
Foreign  nations  use  dollar  earnings  from 
their  exports  to  increase  their  purchases 
of  American-made  equipment.  The 
healthy  flow  that  results  from  this  ex- 
change contributes  to  new  markets  and 
greater  profits  for  Industry,  more  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  working- 
man,  and  an  Increasingly  stronger  bal- 
ance of  trade  surplus  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article.  Peoria  Jour- 
nal Star.  February  4,  1968.  that  reports 
Caterpillar's  contribution  toward  eas- 
ing our  balance-of-payments  problem 
follows : 

Cat  Amis  Balance  bt  M61  MnxioN 

More  than  75  percent  of  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Co.'s  tWT  million  In  sales  outside  of  the 
United  States  were  products  exported  from 
American  plants,  the  company  reported  yes- 
terday. 

Primarily  as  a  result  of  this,  the  company 
said  that  it  helped  to  Improve  the  Nation's 
balanpe-of-payment  problem  by  $4«1  million 
last  year. 

The  company's  contribution.  Its  largest  for 
a  single  year,  was  ao  percent  more  than  the 


$373  million  contributed  In  1964.  according  to 
Caterpillar  President  WUliam  Blackla. 

For  the  10- year  period  19Sfl-66.  Uie  net  con- 
tribution of  Caterpillar,  the  largest  private 
employer  and  industrial  exporter  In  Illinois, 
was  92  9  bilUon. 

Blackle  noted  that  Caterpillar  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  Federal  Government  in  Its 
request  that  major  exporters  and  Arms  with 
substantial  Investments  abroad  try  to  im- 
prove their  net  contributions  to  a  more  fav- 
orable balance  of  payments. 

In  an  effort  to  maximize  its  own  balance 
of  payments,  be  said,  Caterpillar  began 
building  facilities  abroad  in  the  early  1950's. 
These  have  contributed  materially  to  an  in- 
crease in  exports  from  the  United  States  be- 
cause products  manufactured  abroad  use 
substantial  quantities  of  U.S. -built  com- 
ponents. Blackle  said. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF   CAUFOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  on  February  1.  accu- 
rately analyzed  the  course  of  events 
which  required  the  resumption  of  U.S. 
bombings  in  North  Vietnam.  The  Times 
has  consistently  demonstrated  a  respon- 
sible attitude  toward  the  President's  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam.  Their  editorials  have 
reflected  the  sentiments  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  that  we 
must  continue  to  be  firm  in  our  resist- 
ance to  Communist  aggression  while  al- 
ways remaining  ready  t*  negotiate  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Times"  admo- 
nition that  there  are  "Just  no  easy  an- 
swers" to  the  present  crisis  is  a  sound 
one  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  reality 
will  be  accepted  by  my  colleagues  as  we 
undertake  to  formulate  national  policy 
in  southeast  Asia. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Abrows  and  Oljvt  Branches 

The  UJB.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has 
resumed  after  a  pause  of  37  days,  during 
which  time  the  American  effort  to  sound  out 
Hanoi  on  mutual  steps  toward  de-escalation 
met  with  total  failure. 

Indeed,  even  if  the  bombing  suspension 
had  lasted  37  weeks,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Communists  would  have  given  any  con- 
crete indications — not  necessarily  an  agree- 
ment to  negotiate — that  they  were  prepared 
to  diminish  the  tempo  of  the  war. 

Secretary  of  State  Riisk  said  yesterday 
that  Hanoi  had  been  told  the  United  States 
was  willing  to  continue  the  b<xnbing  p>ause 
if  some  quid  pro  quo  were  offered.  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  gave  his  answer  the  other  day  when 
he  called  UJ3.  peace  overtures  an  "impudent 
threat." 

In  the  face  of  such  intransigence,  both 
military  and  political  needs  dictated  a  re- 
sumption ot  the  air  raids.  The  future  course 
o*  events  may  in  fact  require  an  expansion 
of  the  air  war.  This  is  for  the  Oommander 
in  Chief  and  bis  military  advlaera  to 
determine. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  wUl  continue 
to  pursue  diplomatic  steps  aimed  at  securing 
a  reduction  In  the  levri  o*  confrontation  or 
in  bringing  about  talks  to  end  the  war. 

The  first  move  Is  scheduled  at  a  XJJf. 
Security  OouncU  meeting  today,  called  a* 
U.S.  request.     Recourse  to  Um  United  Na- 


tions at  this  time,  however,  is  somewhat 
puzzling,  particularly  since  both  U.S.  and 
U.N.  spokesmen  have  recently  made  it  clear 
that  no  practical  role  in  the  Vietnam  Issue 
Is   seen    at   this   time   for   the   world    body. 

Quite  probably  the  U.N.  move,  along  with 
other  continuing  diplomatic  Initiatives,  is 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  even  while  the 
war  goes  on.  the  United  States  remains  pre- 
pared to  talk  peace.  There  Is  nothing  mu- 
tually exclusive  In  pursuing  both  the  mili- 
tary and  political  paths,  npr  anything  dan- 
gerous, so  long  as  the  miUtary  effort  Is  not 
compromised  in  any  way  by  false  hopes 
about  what  the  Communists  are  willing  to 
do. 

It  mtist  be  recognized,  though,  that  pros- 
pects for  a  political  settlement  at  this  time 
are  slim  indeed. 

The  Communists  have  been  told  with  no 
ambiguity  that  they  will  not  be  permitted 
to  gain  by  negotiations  what  they  are  trying 
to  gain  by  force,  control  of  South  Vietnam. 
Continuing  military  pressures.  In  the  air  and 
on  the  ground,  may  eventually  convince 
them  they  can't  win  by  fighting.  This  con- 
viction won't  necessarily  propel  them  to  the 
conference  table. 

The  domestic  debate  on  Vietnam  mean- 
while goes  on.  Liberal  critics  of  the  admin- 
istration's policies  have  not  been  silenced 
by  the  bombing  pause,  but  In  Hanoi's  re- 
sponse they  at  least  were  answered.  Nor  will 
more  belUgji-ent  critics — particularly  those 
who  see  air  power  as  the  answer  to  every- 
thing— be  silenced  or  satisfied  by  the  lim- 
ited resumption  of  bombing. 

What  this  means  is  that  Vietnam  as  a 
political  issue  will  be  very  much  with  us  this 
year,  and  perhaps  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  dangers  of  demagogy  on  both  sides  are 
great.  Perhaps  the  best  standards  of  Judg- 
ment for  the  listening  pubUc  to  keep  in  mind 
is  that  in  Vietnam,  there  are  Just  no  easy 
answers. 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  re- 
suming air  strikes  over  North  Vietnam, 
this  country  tried  every  conceivable  way 
to  get  Hanoi  to  the  conference  table. 

We  went  the  second  mile,  and  the  third, 
and  the  fourth. 

The  limits  to  which  this  country  did  go 
in  Its  search  for  peace  is  best  summed  up 
in  an  editorial  I  read  In  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

"The  Story  of  37  Days."  the  editorial 
states.  Is  the  story  of  how  we  suspended 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  to  prove  our 
devotion  to  peace;  of  how  we  sent  6  of 
our  best  diplomats  to  32  capitals  of  the 
world,  of  how  we  contacted  115  govern- 
ments In  all,  plus  various  organizations 
and  the  Vatican  in  a  search  for  peace. 

This  editorial  says: 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  we  kept  a  check  with 
scores  of  governments  and  groupings  of  gov- 
ernments to  see  if  Hanoi  had  made  even  the 
tiniest  of  responses.  It  had  not.  Only  in- 
sults. 

According  to  the  Gannett  newspapers : 

The  story  of  37  days  has  not  been  In  vain. 

We   have   gained   allies,   we   have  made   our 

cause  clear,  we  have  proved  that  peace  cannot 

b«  unilateral. 
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Here  Is  a  clear  statement  of  the  facts 
on  an  issue  of  vital  concern  to  us  all  and, 
because  many  will  want  to  read  and 
study  this  editorial.  I  herewith  submit  it 
for  publication  In  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Rochester  (N.T.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  Feb.  2,  1966] 
The  Story  of  37  Dats 

Something  of  a  mantle  of  sadness,  of  res- 
ignation, but  no  doubt  of  understanding  and. 
perhaps  even  of  pride,  must  have  settled 
upon  the  Nation  when  first  President  John- 
son, then  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  explained 
why  we  have  resumed  bombing  of  strategic 
targets  such  as  supply  lines  In  North  Viet- 
nam. 

What  they  told  was  the  story  of  37  days. 

It  is  a  story  unprecedented  In  the  history 
of  mankind. 

No  matter  what  went  before,  no  matter  If 
or  how  much  we  erred  in  the  past,  the  story 
of  37  days  Is  an  epic  of  a  great,  outgoing 
search  for  peace  at  any  price  short  of  abject 
surrender  and  flight. 

And  the  fact  that  strategic  bombing  has 
been  resumed  Is  not  the  end  of  the  storv  of 
37  days. 

On  the  contrary.  lUla  a  continuing  story; 
It  Is  being  pressed  dramatically  through  the 
United  N.atlon8;  It  geU  its  power  from  a  dic- 
tum of  unmistakable  clarity,  expressed  by 
the  President  In  such  phrases  as  "We  have 
made-it  clear  there  are  no  arbitrary  limits  to 
our  search  for  peace  •  •  •  our  decision  to 
stand  firm  has  been  matched  by  our  desire 
for  peace." 

What  Is  the  story  of  37  days?  , 

It  is  the  story  of  how  we  suspended  bomb- 
ing in  North  Vietnam  to  prove  our  devotion 
to  peace,  despite  evidence  that  Hanoi  was 
using  the  pause  to  beef  up  its  Infiltrating 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  we  sent  6  of  oiu' 
best  diplomats  to  32  capitals  of  the  world  to 
explain  our  cause  and  our  goal,  and  why  It  is 
also  their  goal. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  we  contacted  116 
governments  In  all,  plus  NATO,  plus  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  plus  the  Ota 
ganlzation  of  African  Unity,  plus  the  Vati- 
can; and  of  how  we  met  with  understanding 
and  support  from  the  great  majority. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  we  kept  a  check  with 
scores  of  governments  and  groupings  of  gov- 
ernments to  see  If  Hanoi  had  made  even  the 
tiniest  of  responses.  It  had  not.  Onlv  In- 
sults. 

It  Is  the  story  of  how  the  President  re- 
peated again  and  again,  in  only  slightly  diff- 
erent language,  that  we  were  willing  to  sit 
down  anywhere,  anytime,  with  anybody  to 
discuss  peace,  with  or  without  a  pause  In  the 
fighting. 

The  story  of  37  days  U  a  satisfying  story  If 
a  sad  one. 

But  It  U  a  great  story  for  what  It  has 
shown. 

It  has  shown  that  Hanoi  will  listen  to  no 
peace  bids  of  any  sort. 

It  was  imperative  that  this  be  determined. 

Hanoi  has  rebuffed  direct  American  pleas. 

Rebuffed  pleas  from  nonallned  nations 
to  negotiate. 

Rebuffed  the  Vatican. 

Rebuffed  pleas  from  nonallned  nations  to 
negotiate. 

Rebuffed  pleas  from  India  to  negotiate. 

Rebuffed  pleas  from  the  United  Nations 
(as  Hanoi  had  as  far  back  as  1964  when 
Russia  asked  Hanoi  to  come  before  the  Se- 
curity Council). 

Its  answer  has  always  been  the  same :  The 
United  States  (and  presumably  allied  forces 
aiding  the  South  Vietnamese)  mxist  get  out 
of  Vietnam  first;  then  there  miost  be  recog- 
nition of  the  Vietcong  as  the  sole  bargain- 
ing power  from  the  North. 

Those  stipulations  are  Inhumane  and  un- 
necessary. 


They  are  Inhumane  becaxise  they  spell 
mass  slaughter  of  South  Vietnamese,  and  Im- 
pose communism  on  South  "Vietnam  without 
a  vestige  of  democratic  process. 

They  are  unnecessary  because  the  United 
States,  even  as  the  United  Nations.  Is  com- 
mitted to  permitting  any  nation  to  decide 
Its  political  future  as  long  as  this  Is  done  by 
free  and  bloodless  election.  And  we  have 
said  we  will  talk  with  the  Vietcong. 

The  story  of  37  days  has  not  been  In  vain. 

We  have  gained  allies,  we  have  made  our 
cause  clear,  we  have  proved  that  peace  can- 
not be  unilateral. 

Whatever  happens  now,  the  story  of  37 
days  stands  in  our  favor.  We  can  do  no 
more  than  what  we  h&\e  done  and  are  now 
doing. 
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The  original  SaJk  vaccine  against  Infantile 
paralysis  and  the  original  vaccines  against 
diphtheria  and  other  diseases  were  Improved 
upon  after  being  first  Introduced. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  rep- 
resenting as  I  do  a  Chicago  area  district, 
I  found  our  metropolitan  papers  devot- 
ing considerable  space  In  the  past  year 
to  the  trial  of  Drs.  Ivy,  PhilUps,  and 
Durovlc  In  the  Krebiozen  matter. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  long  expen- 
sive trial  has  still  not  answered  the  fun- 
damental question  of  the  value  or  im- 
potence of  this  drug. 

The  Suburban  Economist.  In  an  edi- 
torial on  February  6.  emphasized  this 
point  of  view  in  a  most  practical  fashion : 
Wasted  Etfort 

After  a  trial  In  Federal  court  lasting  9 
months  In  local  history,  the  most  important 
issue  still  remains  unsolved. 

That  issue  Is  whether  Krebiozen  has  any 
merit  In  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

The  four  defendants  were  tried  on  charges 
of  using  the  malls  to  defraud,  submitting 
false  statements' to  the  Government,  viola- 
tion of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Act,  and  refusal 
to  permit  a  laboratory  Inspection. 

Although  178  Avltnesses  testified,  the  Jtu7 
was  not  asked  to  decide  whether  the  drug. 
Itself  was  a  fraud.  Certainly  during  the 
9  months  that  Issue  could,  and  should,  have 
been  explored.  Of  cotirse,  some  witnesses 
testified  the  drug  relieved  or  cured  them  of 
cancer,  other  witnesses,  principally  Govern- 
ment personnel,  testified  the  defense  wit- 
nesses did  not  have  cancer  or  that  surgery 
ultimately  effected  a  cure. 

As  a  consequence,  the  acquittal  of  Drs. 
Andrew  Ivy  and  WlUlam  P.  P.  Phillips  and 
the  Durovic  brothers  is  not  surprising.  The 
world  is  hoping  and  praying  for  a  cure  fw 
the  scourge  ailment,  and  the  average  person 
believes  any  effort  to  find  that  cure  should  be 
encouraged  Instead  of  being  tied  to  redtape 
regulations. 

A  siisplclon  also  prevailed  that  a  fOTtune 
awaits  the  discoverer  of  a  cure  and  that  cer- 
tain interests  were  more  concerned  In  shar- 
ing In  such  a  gain  In  developing  the  drug. 
Just  as  the  original  blotics  were  Improved 
through  use  and  further  experimentation. 

Now  that  the  coetly  trial  Is  over,  with 
great  financial  loss  to  the  Government  and 
defendants,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion or  some  other  suitable  Federal  Agency 
should  begin  at  onoe  whatever  tests  and  re- 
search are  necessary  to  not  <Aly  determine 
the  worth  of  Krebiozen,  but  also  to  Improve 
upon  It  If  possible. 


Lincoln  and  the  War  With  Mexico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R^RESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  a 
century  ago.  a  great  American  who  had 
opposed  our  entry  into  the  war  with 
Mexico  did  all  he  could,  not  to  obstruct 
the  war  effort,  but  to  aid  in  Its  successful 
prosecution  toward  victory.  Abrahaxu 
Lincoln  disagreed  with  President  James 
Knox  Polk,  but  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
he  voted  for  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  support  qf  the  war. 

In  these  critical  days,  when  so  many — 
but  by  no  means  all — of  the  civil  rights 
leaders  are  making  common -cause  with 
those  who  are  hindering  our  war  eflfort, 
the  words  of  the  Great  Emancipator  are 
well  worth  reading. 

On  February  1,  1848,  in  a  letter  to  his 
law  partner,  William  H.  Hemdon,  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  wrote: 

I  have  always  Intended,  and  still  Intend, 
to  vote  supplies;  perhaps  not  in  the  precise 
form  recommended  "by  the  President,  but  In 
a  better  form  for  all  purposes,  except  loco- 
foco  party  purposes  •  •  •.  The  locos  are 
untiring  in  their  effort  to  make  the  impres- 
sion that  all  who  vote  supplies,  or  take  part 
In  the  war,  do,  of  necessity,  approve  the 
President's  conduct  In  the  beginning  of  It: 
but  the  Whigs  have,  from  the  beginning, 
made  and  kept  the  distinction  between  the 
twq.  In  the  very  first  act,  nearly  all  kept 
the  distinction  between  the  two.  In  the 
very  first  act,  nearly  all  the  Whigs  voted 
against  the  preamble  declaring  that  war  ex- 
isted by  the  act  of  Mexico,  and  yet  nearly  all 
of  them  voted  for  the  supplies. 

Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  another  letter  to 
his  partner  June  22,  1848,  In  which  he 
discussed  the  subject  further: 

You  ask  how  Congress  came  to  declare 
that  war  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  •  •  • 
The  news  reached  Washington  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostUities  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  of  the  great  peril  of  General  Taylor's 
army.  Everybody,  Whig  and  Democrat,  was 
for  sending  them  aid.  In  men  and  money.  It 
was  necessary  to  pass  a  bUl  for  this.  The 
Locos  had  a  majority  in  both  Houses,  and 
they  brought  In  a  bill  with  a  preamble,  say- 
ing— ^whereas  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico, 
therefore  we  send  General  Taylor  men  and 
money.  The  Whigs  moved  to  strike  out  the 
preamble,  so  that  they  could  vote  to  send  the 
men  and  money,  without  saying  anything 
about  how  the  war  commenced;  but.  being 
In  the  minority  they  were  voted  down,  and 
the  preamble  was  retained.  Then,  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill,  the  question  came  upon 
them,  "shall  we  vote  for  preamble  and  bill 
both  together,  or  against  both  together." 
They  could  not  vote  against  sending  help  to 
General  Taylor,  and  therefore  they  voted  for 
both  together. 

Representative  Lincoln  addressed  the 
House  of  Repr^entatives  on  July  27, 
1848.  The  ^llOTing  paragraph  con- 
concerns  the  Mexican  War: 
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Tlie  declaration  that  we  have  always  op- 
posed the  war.  Is  true  or  false,  accordingly 
as  one  nuiy  understand  the  term  "opposing 
the  war."  II  to  say  "the  war  was  uaneces- 
sarlly  and  unconstitutionally  conunenced  by 
the  President"  be  opposing  the  war.  then  the 
Whigs  have  very  generally  opposed  It.  When- 
eTer  they  have  spoken  at  all.  they  have  said 
this;  and  they  have  said  it  on  what  has 
appeared  good  reason  to  them..  But  If. 
when  the  war  had  begun,  and  had  become  the 
cause  of  the  country,  the  giving  of  our  money 
and  our  blood,  in  common  with  yours,  waa 
supp>ort  of  the  war.  then  It  la  not  true  that 
we  have  always  opposed  the  war.  With  few 
Individual  exceptions,  you  have  constantly 
had  our  votes  here  for  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies. 

And.  more  than  this,  you  have  had  the 
services,  the  blood,  and  the  lives  of  our  poli- 
tical bretheren  in  every  trial,  and  on  every 
field.  The  beardless  boy.  and  the  mature 
man — the  humble  and  the  distinguished,  you 
have  had  them.  Through  suffering  and 
death,  by  disease,  and  in  battle,  they  have 
endured,  and  fought,  and  fell  with  you. 

The  Chicago  Times — not  to  be  con- 
fused with  the  present-day  Chicago  Sun- 
Tlmes — of  June  23,  1858.  charged  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  voted  against  a  bill 
appropriating  money  for  the  purchase 
of  medicine  and  the  employment  of 
nurses  for  Mexican  War  veterans.  The 
following  day  Lincoln  wrote  from  Spring- 
field to  Henry  C.  WTiltney : 

Give  yourself  no  concern  about  my  voting 
against  the  supplies,  unless  you  are  with- 
out faith  that  a  He  can  be  successfully  con- 
^tradlcted.  There  la  not  a  word  of  truth  In 
the  charge. 

On  June  25  Lincoln  went  into  detail 
about  his  votes  In  a  letter  to  jQseph  Med- 
111,  one  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  two  co- 
publishers: 

I  was  In  Ck>ngresa  but  a  single  term.  I  waa 
a  candidate  when  the  Mexican  War  broke 
out — and  I  then  took  the  ground,  which  I 
never  varied  from,  that  the  administra- 
tion had  done  wrong  In  getting  us  Into  the 
war.  but  that  the  offlceri  and  soldiers  who 
wsnt  to  the  field  must  be  supplied  and  sus- 
tained at  all  events. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Wh«n  I  came  Into  Congress,  money  was 
needMl  to  meet  the  appropriations  made,  and 
to  be  made:  and  accordingly  on  the  17th  day 
of  February  1S48.  a  bUl  to  borrow  tl8.SOO.000 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
which  I  voted. 

"Again,  on  the  8th  of  March  1848.  a  bill 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
which  I  voted.  •  •  •  The  last  section  of 
the  act  •  •  •  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$800,000  for  clothing  the  volunteers. 

"Tou  may  safely  deny  that  I  ever  gave 
any  vote  for  withholding  any  supplies  what- 
ever, from  officers  or  soldiers  of  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

The  first  debate  with  his  famous  rival. 
Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was  held 
at  Ottawa.  III..  Augtut  21.  1858.  Doug- 
las, referring  to  Lincoln,  said: 

Whilst  In  Congress,  be  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  War, 
taking  the  side  of  the  common  enemy 
■gainst  his  own  country. 

Here  Is  Lincoln's  reply  to  the  charge : 
I  think  my  friend,  the  Judge,  la  *  *  ■  at 
fault  when  he  charges  me  at  the  time  when 
I  was  in  Congress  of  having  op^xwed  our  sol- 
diers who  were  fighting  In  the  Mexican  War. 
•  •  •  Whenever  the  Democratic  Party  tzied 
to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war  bad  been 
rlghteoxisly  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  It.    But  whenever  they  asked  for  any 


money,  or  land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay 
the  soldiers  there,  during  all  that  time,  I  gave 
the  same  votes  that  Judge  Douglas  did. 
•  •  •  When  he,  by  a  general  charge,  conveys 
the  idea  that  I  withheld  supplies  from  the 
soldiers  who  were  fighting  In  the  Mexican 
War,  or  did  anything  else  to  hinder  the  sol- 
diers, he  Is.  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  alto- 
gether mutiiken. 

While  engaged  In  the  fourth  debate 
with  Senator  Douglas  at  Charleston,  111., 
September  18.  1858,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned 
to  the  crowd  on  the  platform  and  select- 
ed Orlando  B.  Picklln,  led  him  forward, 
and  said : 

Mr.  Picklln  •  •  •  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress at  the  only  time  I  was  In  Congress,  and 
he  knows  that  whenever  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  procure  a  vote  of  mine  which  would 
Indorse  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  war.  I 
refused  to  give  such  Indorsement,  and  voted 
against  It;  but  I  never  voted  against  the  sup- 
plies for  the  army,  and  he  knows,  as  well  as 
Judge  Douglas,  that  whenever  a  dollar  was 
asked  by  way  of  compensation  or  otherwise, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  I  gave  all  the 
votes  that  Plckltn  or  Douglas  did.  and  per- 
haps more. 

*  •  *  •  • 

Tou  know  they  have  charged  that  I  voted 
against  the  supplies,  by  which  I  starved  the 
soldiers  who  were  out  fighting  the  battles  of 
their  countrjif-  I  say  that  Plcklin  knows  It  Is 
false. 

There  lis  of  course  no  parallel  between 
the  origins  of  the  Mexican  and  Viet- 
namese wars,  as  the  latter  conflict  was 
already  in  progress  when  Lyndon  John- 
son assumed  the  Presidency.  Just  as  the 
Whigs  of  over  a  century  ago  joined  the 
Democrats  In  voting  the  necessary  funds 
and  supplies  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  so 
will  the  Republicans  of  today  Join  with 
their  Democratic  colleagues  In  voting 
whatever  is  necessary  for  fighting  the 
war  in  Vietnam  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion. 


'CkristuiB  Retpontibility  in  the  Political 
Order" — An  Article  by  ConsrestmaB 
John  Bradema*,  of  Indiana,  Together 
Magazine,  December  1965 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  ixoiAjrA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26,  1966 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional RscoRD  a  most  thoughtful  ar- 
ticle concerning  the  relationship  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  political  action. 
The  article,  which  appears  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1965  issue  of  Together,  a  publication 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  was  written  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  froxQ  Indi- 
ana, the  Honorable  John  Brademas. 

Congressman  Brademas.  himself  a 
Methodist,  spoke  on  this  same  subject 
earlier  this  year  at  the  annual  service  in 
honor  of  Memt)ers  of  Congress  at  the 
Cleveland  Park  Congregational  Church 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  text  of  Congressman  Brademas' 
article,  "Christian  Responsibility  in  the 
Political  Order,"  foUoiwn: 


Christian  Responsibiutt  in  thx  Political 

Oroek 

(By    John    Brademas,    Congressman,    Third 

District,   Indiana) 

It  Is  less  necessary  than  It  once  was  to 
persuade  Americans  of  the  Importance  of 
politics  in  the  modern  world.  We  live, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  In  a  time  when 
the  lives  of  all  of  us  are  touched  In  some 
important  way  by  the  actions  of  government. 
Moreover,  because  of  our  Country's  Immense 
power,  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world  are  affected  significantly  by  deci- 
sions of  the  oflBclals  In  our  Government. 

I  represent  a  congressional  district  In 
northern  Indiana  with  nearly  a  half  million 
people,  and  the  problems  they  bring  to  my 
ofBce  typify  the  broad  Impact  of  government 
today:  Social  security  and  veteran's  pension 
cases,  small-business  loans,  defense-contract 
problems.  manpower-retraining  projects, 
new  post  offices.  Immigration  bills. 

Nearly  2  years  ago.  I  experienced  firsthand 
the  ways  In  which  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  can  bie  mobilized  to  meet 
a  crisis  that  directly  touches  the  lives  of 
thovisands  of  people  In  a  local  conununlty. 
I  represent  the  district  In  which  the  Stude- 
baker  automobile  plant  was  shut  down, 
throwing  several  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work  and  creating  serious  human  hardships 
as  well  as  economic  distress.  But  we  were 
able  to  bring  together  assistance  from  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  Federal  agencies — 
and  not  even  the  local  chamber  of  commerce 
was  decrying  Federal  aid  2  years  ago  In 
South  Bend.  Ind. 

We  know,  of  course,  that  Oovernment 
plays  a  most  Important  role  In  the  economy 
of  every  modern  country.  Two  world  wars,  a 
depression,  the  cold  war,  and  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  the  welfare  state  are  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  vastly  Increased  Im- 
portance of  government  In  the  United  States. 
A  year  ago  I  traveled  extensively  In  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia,  all 
Conununlst  nations,  where  nearly  the  entire 
economic  effort  Is  under  government  direc- 
tion. And  in  the  world's  newly  developing 
nations,  government  Is  often  the  focal  point 
not  only  of  economic  planning  but  of  nearly 
every  Important  decision  that  Is  made  In  the 
entire  society. 

My  point  Is  simple:  In  modern  societies  In 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world,  big  govern- 
ment la  here  to  stay. 

But  If  government  is  an  increasingly  Im- 
portant factor  in  the  lives  of  people.  It  is 
Imperative,  at  least  In  a  society  that  claims 
to  be  free,  for  government  to  be  the  servant, 
not  the  master  of  the  citizens.  And  in  a 
free  society  this  means  recognition  of  the 
central — and  legitimate — place  of  politics,  of 
competition  and  confilct.  of  struggle  for  con- 
trol of  power  which  government  Is. 

Surely  then,  there  can  be  no  denying  the 
significance  of  government.  Similarly,  most 
of  tu  can  give  at  least  tacit  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  every  citizen  In  a  democracy 
has  some  obligation  to  participate  In  politics. 

OUR    CONCERN    AS   CHRISTIANS 

The  essential  question  for  us  as  Christians. 
however,  is  this :  why  should  we  t>e  concerned 
about  politics,  about  government?  Is  there 
a  religious  responsibility  Incumbent  upon 
Christians  for  action  In  the  political  order? 

Some  say  no,  that  the  Christian  as  an  Indi- 
vidual and  the  Christian  church  as  an  Insti- 
tution must  stand  aside  from  the  hurly-burly 
of  politics.  Separation  of  church  and  state, 
they  argue.  Is  the  same  as  separation  of  poli- 
tics from  religion. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  this  contention. 
Moreover.  I  often  find  It  a  thinly  disguised 
argument  for  maintaining  the  status  quo. 
I  am  profoundly  afraid  of  preachers  who 
never  preach  on  anything  but  how  to  find 
personal  happiness.  The  theme  of  the  great 
World  Conference  of  Christian  Youth  in  Oslo 
some  years  ago  was  "Jesus  Christ:  Lord  of  All 
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Life."  This  means  that  our  religious  faith 
must  touch  every  dimension  of  man's  exist- 
ence— social,  economic,  and  political  as  well 
as  private  and  individual . 

If  this  is  true,  we  must  then  have  a  specifi- 
cally Christian  perspective  on  responsibility 
for  action  In  the  political  order.  Surely  one 
of  the  reasons  Christians  have  such  a  diffi- 
cult time  coming  to  grips  with  politics  Is  that 
they  lack  a  perspective  which  Is  Intellectually 
honest,  theologically  consistent,  and  realistic 
In  the  world. 

Some  Christians  suggest — In  a  kind  of  sen- 
timental, Utopian  way — that  If  only  all  men 
were  to  become  Christians,  we  would  be  able 
to  resolve  thp  many  social  and  political  prob- 
lems that  afflict  mankind.  But  even  If  we 
were  all  Christians,  there  woxild  still  be  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  business  and  labor, 
black  and  white.  We  still  would  have  prob- 
lems, for  there  still  would  be  conflicts  of  ge- 
ography, of  interest,  of  viewpoint. 

DILEMMA    OF    RELATIONSHIPS 

The  core  of  the  dilemma,  as  I  view  It,  is 
th.1t  many  Christians  do  not  understand  how 
they  can  relate  the  law  of  love  to  the  world 
of  politics.  On  the  one  hand,  they  see  Chris- 
tian love,  agape,  represented  by  Christ  on 
the  cross — utterly  self-sacriflclng,  self-giving. 
other  regarding  love.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  see  the  calculating  world  of  politics, 
where  "accommodation. '•  "negotiation,"  and 
"compromise"  are  the  words  we  characteris- 
tically use  to  describe  what  happens,  for  ex- 
ample. In  a  Congress  composed  of  435  Repre- 
sentatives and  100  Senators,  working  with  or 
against  one  President — not  to  mention  the 
other  participants  In  the  governmental  pro- 
cess. Yet  these  are  precisely  the  words  which 
we  ought  to  use  if  we  want  to  get  something 
done. 

But  many  Christians  view  these  seemingly 
Irreconcilable  realms  of  religion  and  poll- 
tics — of  the  selfless  Christ  on  the  cross  and 
the  horse-trading  Congressman — and  con- 
clude that  there  can  be  no  link,  that  the  two 
worlds  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  each 
other. 

Let  me  put  the  same  point — that  never  the 
twain  of  politics  and  religion  can  meet — an- 
other way  in  the  words  of  Arthur  E.  Walms- 
ley,  an  executive  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  whose  field  Is  Christian  citizenship. 
Writing  in  "The  Church  in  a  Society  of 
Abundance."  '  he  says: 

"In  the  new  era,  decisionmaking  takes 
place  Increasingly  within  the  context  of  ever 
larger  structures:  the  modern  corporation, 
the  automated  industry,  the  welfare  state — 
group  settings  In  which  decisionmaking  by 
teams  or  task  forces  reduces  Individual  ac- 
countability to  a  minimum. 

"How."  he  asks.  "Is  power  to  be  exercised 
responsibly  In  this  setting?  Traditional  ap- 
proaches of  personal  accountability,  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  Protestant  ethic,  fall  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  nature  of  structure  and 
context  of  the  new  era.  •  •  •  The  human- 
izatlon  of  the  social  order  does  not  reduce 
itself,  in  situations  such  as  this,  to  the  cate- 
gories of  Christian  love." 

Christians,  sensing  the  extraordinary  com- 
plexlty  of  the  modem  age,  notes  Walmsley, 
look  with  nostalgia  to  a  simpler  era  when 
men  made  most  of  their  Important  decisions 
face  to  face,  and  felt  a  sense  of  personal 
choice  and  personal  accountability. 

But  we  live  in  a  different  time.  In  a  more 
vast  and  complicated  society,  where  men's 
lives  are  determined  In  large  measure  by 
powers  and  principalities — corporations,  gov- 
ernment, unions— rather  than  by  their  next 
door  neighbors  or  the  family  who  lives  down 
the  road  a  piece. 

What,  then,  has  the  law  of  love — of  utterly 
un-self-regardlng  love— to  say  to  such  a 
world,  to  a  President  or  a  Congressman? 

Does  It  say  to  withdraw?  Does  It  say  we 
must  reject  making  decisions  about  the  use 
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of  power  In  such  a  world?  My  answer  Is 
"No."  My  answer  Is  that  there  Is  a  link  be- 
tween the  law  of  love  and  the  practice  of 
politics,  a  concept  which  relates  the  two 
That  concept  is  justice.  * 

The  concept  of  justice  varies  in  human 
history,  but  I  suggest  that  at  the  very  least 
Justice  means  guaranteeing  to  every  man  hU 
due,  assuring  that  he  gets  what  is  ccHnIng 
to  him— what  he  Is  entitled  to  as  a  man. 

JUSTICE    IS     NOT     LOVE 

Now  justice  is  not  the  same  as  love.  Love 
does  not  count  or  reckon— but  justice  does. 
Justice  must  be  calculating.  It  Is  not  love 
therefore,  but  justice  that  should  be  the  Im- 
mediate objective  of  political  action. 

As  Walmsley  says,  "The  balance  of  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  one  group 
against  those  of  another  Involves  Issues  of 
Justice."  This  "balance  of  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities" of  competing  groups  of 
course.  Is  the  very  stuff  of  politics.  Justice, 
then,  is  not  a  hand-me-down  kind  of  concept 
"Justice  seen  in  this  light,"  Walmsley 
declares,  "is  not  a  crude  approximation  of 
love  but  the  means  by  which  the  ChrU- 
tlan  cooperates  with  the  will  of  God  precise- 
ly in  the  midst  of  life." 

As  Theologian  Relnhold  Niebuhr  puts  it, 
"Justice  is  the  instrument  of  love."  , 

And  as  the  late  William  Temple  said:  "As- 
soclatlona  cannot  love  one  another;  a  trade 
union  cannot  love  an  employers'  federation, 
nor  can  one  national  stattf  love  another.  The 
members  of  one  may  love  the  members  of  the 
other  so  far  as  opportunities  of  Intercourse 
allow.  That  will  help  in  negoUatlons;  but  it 
wUl  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  relationships 
between  the  two  groups.  Consequently,  the 
relevance  of  Christianity  In  these  spheres  Is 
quite  different  from  what  many  Christians 
suppose  It  to  be.  Christian  charity  mani- 
fests Itself  m  the  temporal  order  as  a  super- 
natural discernment  of,  .ind  adhesion  to 
Justice  In  relation  to  the  equilibrium  of 
power."  ' 

Look  at  the  greatest  issue  of  our  time 
here  at  home,  civil  rights,  and  lUten  to 
Martin  Luther  King: 

"I'm  not  asking  for  a  law  to  make  the 
white  man  love  me.  Just  a  law  to  restrain 
him  from  lynching  me." 

Listen  to  the  language  of  legislation :  par- 
ity lot  farmers,  equitable  tax  laws,  fair  la- 
bor sUndards — and  we  hear  echoes  of  the 
concept  of  Justice. 

Is  love  then  Irrelevant  to  political  action? 
No.  On  the  contrary,  It  is  our  love  for  our 
fellow  man — commanded  us  by  Christ — that 
generates  In  us  a  concern  that  our  fellow 
man  be  treated  Justly.  Love  Is  the  force  that 
motivates  our  commitment  to  Justice. 

So  we  now  have  in  the  concept  of  JusUce 
I  believe,  a  link  that  binds  together  the 
worlds  of  Christian  faith  and  political  ac- 
tion—and does  so  In  an  intellectually  hon- 
est, theologically  consistent  and  realistic  way. 

MEN  ARE  SINNERS 

Let  me  turn  to  yet  another  reason  beyond 
the  love  commandment  which  Imposes  on  us 
as  Christians  a  religious  responslbUlty  to 
strive  for  Justice  among  men. 

It  Is  that  men  are  sinners — that  men, 
you  and  I,  tend  to  put  ourselves  rather  than 
God  at  the  center  of  life. 

This  is.  of  course,  simply  another  way  of 
stating  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  It  is  this 
doctrine,  rather  than  the  idea  that  man  Is 
naturally  good,  that  Is  the  unartlculated  view 
of  human  nature  on  which  most  politicians— 
at  least  the  successful  ones — ^proceed. 

This  is  not,  I  must  emphasize,  a  cynical 
view,  not  one  that  declares  men  are  evil 
through  and  through. 

You  may  recall  MachlavelU's  comment- 
Whoever  organizes  a  state  and  arranges 
laws  for  the  government  of  It  must  presup- 
pose that  all  men  are  wicked  and  that  they 
will  not  fall  to  show  their  natural  depravity 
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whenever  they  have  a  clear  opportunity 
though  possibly  it  may  be  concealed  f*  a 
while." 

Not  so,  for  to  paraphrase  Niebuhr:  Men  are 
good  enough  to  make  democracy  work  Men 
are  bad  enough  to  make  democracy  necessary. 

It  is  in  part  this  more  skeptical  but  imcynl- 
cal  view  of  human  nature  that  caused  the 
Pounding  Fathers  to  write  into  the  fabric 
of  our  American  Constitution  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  We  do  elect  Members 
of  Congress  and  entrust  them  with  certain 
powers,  but  for  only  2  years.  And  even 
Senators  of  the  United  States  are  required 
to  have  their  credentials  reviewed  every  6 
years.  The  President  has  the  veto  power 
but  he  can  be  overridden.  Men  are  good 
enough  to  make  democracy  work  but  bad 
enough  to  make  democracy — with  all  lis 
checks  and  limitations  on  the  rulers- 
necessary. 

It  is  this  propensity  of  men  to  injustice— 
to  unwarranted  self-seeking— that  is  a  chief 
purpose  of  political  action  to  curb  and  chan- 
nel while  at  the  same  time  promoting  a  wider 
degree  of  Justice,  a  fair  share  for  all  men 

I  do  not  say  that  all  political  questions  can 
be  resolved  readily  into  'simple  issues  of 
Justice  or  Injustice,  for  many  problems  facing 
government  are  primarily  technical  In  nature 
requiring  expertise  and  know-how. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  all  poUtlcal  issue*  have 
two  equal  sides  although  sometimes,  as  with 
civil  rights,  there  is  clearly  greater  weight 
on  one  side  than  the  other. 

THE    POLITICIAN'S   TASK 


In  my  view.  It  is  the  task  of  the  poUtlcian 
to  seek  in  the  given  circumstances — ^th  all 
the  skill  and  imagination  he  can  muster— 
the  greatest  measure  of  justice  for  all 
concerned. 

I  believe  Christians  have  a  particular  ob- 
ligation to  seek  jusUce  for  the  disinherited 
As  Dean  John  C.  Bennett  of  Union  'nieologi- 
cal  Seminary  has  said,  "Christ  himself  con- 
centrated  on   the   people   of   greatest   need 
the    people    whom    respectable    society    ne- 
glected  or   despised."     It  is  this  aggressive 
caring   for   the   people   who  cannot   defend 
themselves    which    U    essential    when    the 
Christian  makes  political  Judgments.     It  is 
I  suggest,  at  least  one  of  the  major  moti- 
vations behind  the  present  wax  on  poverty. 
Thetllslnherited  are  now  being  heard  both 
at  home  (witness  the  Negro  revolt)   and  in 
the  developing  nations  of  the  world.    Pater- 
nalism win  not  do  as  an  enswer  to  this  cry. 
I  have  said  that  all  men's  lives  are  today 
Immensely  Influenced  by  what  governments 
do,  and  that  ChrisUans  have  a  religious  r»- 
sponslbility,    motlvate<\    by    love,    to    seek 
justice   for   their   fellow   men.     I   conclude 
therefore,  that  If  the  church  of  Christ  is  to 
say  anything  to  men  today,  it  must  speak 
to  them  not  only  in  their  individual   and 
family    capadUes    but    also    to    the    social 
economic,  and  political  dimensions  of  their 
existence. 

Niebuhr  tells  the  story  of  how.  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  late  Bishop 
Charles  WUllams  of  Michigan  was  ap- 
proached by  a  young  clergyman  with  a  plan 
for  organizing  a  Christian  layman's  league. 
Learning  that  the  league's  chief  objective 
was  to  close  all  movie  houses  on  Sunday,  the 
bishop  said,  "I  should  think  that  could 
wait  imtil  you  have  solved  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law." 

Niebuhr  warns  that:  "The  church,  as  does 
every  other  InsUtutlon,  sinks  Into  triviality 
when  it  falls  bo  deal  with  the  welghUer 
matters  of  the  law.  particularly  the  law  of 
love  or  the  basic  concern  of  the  self  for  the 
neighbor." 

If  the  ChrlstUn  church  today  falls  to  touch 
on  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law" — on 
the  outrageous  treatment  of  Negroes  In  both 
North  and  South,  on  the  paradox  of  poverty 
In  the  richest  NaUon  in  human  history  on 
the  slums  stUl  festering  In  our  great  cities, 
on  the  problems  of  devising  a  tolerable  peace 
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in  a  nucleax  wortd — than  oa  wb»t  mattsB 
will  It  touch? 

U  the  church  has  aothlz^c  to  aay  on  ytmtm 
great  IsaueB.  It  hM  little  at  MgrnlflcaDoe  to 
•ay  about  aoythlng.  because  these  are  tb* 
crucial  lasues  of  our  tUn*. 

CHirmCM  VOtCBS  ajix  hbabo 

Fortunately.  Tolcee  are  betn^  heard  within 
the  church  of  Chrlat  which  epecUc  out  fear- 
lessly and  eloquently  to  urge  the  church  and 
Christians  as  Individuals  to  touch  oa  the 
"weightier  matters  of  the  law." 

We  hear  one  such  voice  In  Dr.  King  who. 
more  than  any  other  American  of>9ur  time. 
has  moved  our  country  toward  realization  of 
the  conviction  which  we  vaunt  In  words: 
that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able rights. 

Indeed.  I  would  single  out  two  contempo- 
rary developments  as  the  moet  influential 
forces  shaping  the  present  reawakening  of 
•ocial  and  political  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  churches  of  America. 

The  first,  without  question.  Is  the  civil 
rights  movement.  The  Christian  churches 
were  a  long  time  awakening  to  the  sin  of 
segregation,  but  they  were  stabbed  awake  by 
the  Negro  revolution.  Most  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  1964  knew  full  well  that  the  chiu-ch 
leaders  brought  genuine  religious  commit- 
ment— and,  I  may  say.  some  political  mus- 
cle— to  the  battle  for  civil  rights  leglsIaUon 
For  the  first  time  In  a  long  time,  we  heard 
from  the  church  on  a  major  national  Issue— 
and  it  made  a  difference. 

The  other  event  that  shook  the  world- 
Christian  and  non-ChriaUan.  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic — was  the  papacy  of  John 
XXin.  Pope  John  gave  new  meaning  and 
fresh  urgency  to  the  Christian's  responsibil- 
ity for  the  social  and  political  order.  Read 
bis  encyclicals  on  povM-ty.  on  race  relations. 
on  peace  In  the  modem  world,  and  you  will 
find  a  spirit  speaking  with  relevance  and 
power  to  the  "weightier  matters  of  the  law." 
(  Tin  CHaisTiAN  IN  rouncs 

Although  I  do  not  advocate  Christian 
political  parties  and  although  I  find  the 
phrase  "Christian  politician"  suspect  as  both 
self-serving  and  inaccurate.  It  must  be  ob- 
vious that  I  believe  Christians  should  get 
Into  politics. 

For  Christians,  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  all  tsen.  can  nonetheless  be  Inspired  by 
the  law  of  love  to  enter  the  struggle  for  Jus- 
tice and  be  ready,  even  eager,  to  use  political 
action  as  a  legitimate  weapon  (but  not  the 
only  one)  in  that  struggle.  The  point  Is 
that  politics,  seen  from  a  Christian  perspec- 
tive, can  be  a  Christian  vocation  Just  as  much 
as  being  a  minister  or  missionary. 

May  I  be  bold  enough  to  offer  some  guide- 
lines to  Christians  In  politics: 

1.  It  Is  not  sufflclent  to  be  a  good  Chris- 
tian to  be  effective  In  polttlca.  You  must  also 
be  a  good  politician— that  is.  know  your  Job. 

3.  Tou  must  have  or  develop  a  thick  skin. 
The  other  day  I  chanced  upon  a  sermon 
preached  on  an  election  day  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  by  one  Nathan  Strong.  Mr  Strong's 
admonition  to  politicians  nearly  175  years 
ago  Is,  I  think,  worth  repeating  today: 

"A  ruler  needs  religion  much  more  than 
bis  unofllcered  brethren,  to  support  his  mind 
under  trials,  and  to  guard  him  against  temp- 
tations. When  the  respectable  citizen  rises 
from  private  Into  public  life,  he  must  expect 
to  exchange  quietness  for  trouble;  honor, 
though  alluring,  has  Its  bitterness  and  Its 
dangers:  enemies,  before  unknown,  will  rise 
up:  the  Jealous  will  sift  aU  his  actions,  and 
what  man  can  be  so  guarded  as  to  have  his 
behavior  escape  censure?  Th<>  ambitious, 
thinking  him  in  the  way  of  their  own  prog- 
ress, will  be  his  enacnles.  To  support  the 
mind  under  these  evils,  and  lead  it  Into  the 
exercise  of  prudence  and  patience,  religion 
Is  necessary."  ^ 

3.  All  (>ollcles.  societies,  governments,  and 
all   politicians  are  under  God's  Judgment. 


None  must  be  absolutiaed  or  defiled  as  In- 
carnating God's  will — for  none  Is  righteous — 
no,  not  one.  1*b«  Christian  In  politics  will, 
therefore,  always  live  under  tension,  always 
aware  that  he  measures  political  achleve- 
mants  by  standards  that  require  ever  greater 
effort.    He  can  never  be  satisfied. 

4.  The  Christian  In  politics  must  be  out- 
going and  must  actively  seek  Justice  and 
combat  Injustice.  I  should  add.  however, 
that  there  Is  no  mandate  on  him  to  ride  at 
full  armor  Into  every  battle  that  comes  along 
II  he  does,  be  will  soon  deplete  his  forces  and 
diminish  his  effectlvenees.  He  must  make 
realistic  Judgments  on  when  and  where  to 
move. 

5.  The  Christian  In  politics  Is  armed  with 
a  unique  understanding  of  human  nature. 
He  realizes  that  man  Is  made  In  the  Image 
of  Ood.  yet  prldeful;  he  U  aware  of  the  role 
of  self-interest  In  politics,  of  his  own  as  well 
as  t^at  of  others  He  knows  that,  as  an  ac- 
tive ^fiartlclpant  In  politics,  he  often  will  find 
hlmsH^  in  morally  ambiguous  situations. 
But  as  Dean  Bennett  said,  "Instead  of  being 
unnerved  by  guilt  or  despair  In  their  midst. 
Christians  do  know  the  experience  of  receiv- 
ing grace  and  forgiveness  while  they  take  re- 
sponsibility." • 

It  Is  this  forgiving  love  of  God  which  above 
all  will  svutaln  the  Christian  in  politics  as 
well  as  Ln  every  other  nfork  of  life. 


'  Quotes  from  "The  Chtirch  In  a  Society  of 
Abundance"  by  Arthur  E.  Walmsley  (Seabury 
Press,  93.951  used  by  permission  of  publisher. 

"  From  "What  Christians  Stand  For  In  the 
S^ular  World,"  as  published  in  Student. 
1944. 

*  Quote  from  "When  ChrlsUans  Make  Po- 
litical Decisions"  by  John  C.  Bennett,  a  Re- 
flection Book   (Association  I^ress.  SO  cents). 


U.S.  Policy  in  Vietaam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cAuaroRNia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday,  February  i.  1969 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  Rabbi  Juda  Glasner.  spiritual 
leader  of  ConKregation  Mishkan  Ylches- 
kel.  SuHland-TuJunga.  Calif..  I  insert  in 
the  Rkcord  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  Interested  In  the  debate  on  US. 
policy  In  Vietnam,  his  views  as  reflected 
in  a  recent  public  statement. 

As  UJS.  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam gains  momentum,  so  does  debate 
here  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  through- 
out the  country  and  the  free  world — and. 
yes.  even  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  where 
opinion  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  varies 
among  those  representing  different  ideo- 
logical factions  In  the  Communist  en- 
clave. 

I  do  not  think  anyone — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  President — expects 
to  reach  a  consensus  on  any  USue  which 
holds  forth  such  grave  and  far-reaching 
ramlflcations  as  Vietiuun. 

While  not  everyone  will  embrace  Rabbi 
Olasner's  position  as  their  own,  he  does 
represent  a  viewpoint  which  Is  shared, 
either  in  part  or  In  whole,  by  a  substan- 
tial number  of  his  fellow  Americans.  As 
one  who  supports  full  and  open  debate 
on  our  Vietnam  policy,  and  who  believes 
that  all  manner  of  opinion  on  this  criti- 


cal issue  deserves  to  be  heard,  I  submit 
Rabbi  Olasner's  statement  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Record : 

Statxmknt  bt  Rabbi  Jod*  Olasncs  on  the 
Vietnam  Was 

It  Is  with  deep  concern  that  we  learned 
about  the  endeavors  of  some  r^tglous  organi- 
zations In  urging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  any  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam  If  present  peace  efforts  fall. 
Religious  leaders  tiu-oughout  the  country  are 
greatly  disturbed  about  this  statement  since 
It  does  not  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  entire 
Jewish  community  throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  religious  leaders.  Including  myself, 
believe  that  our  prlnutry  task  Is  to  foster 
religion  and  to  safeguard  the  rellg:iouB  way 
of  life.  In  pursuing  this  objective  we  could 
serve  our  country  much  better  by  limiting 
our  activities  to  the  promotion  of  these 
spiritual  and  moral  goals.  In  offering  advice 
to  the  authorities  whose  responsibility  it  Ls 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  our  country,  we  are 
intruding  into  a  field  In  which  we  do  not 
have  sufficient  background  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  The  President  and  hU  Cabinet 
are  eminently  qualified  to  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  grave  situation  and  to  de- 
ternilne  which  course  of  action  will  best  serve 
the  Interest  of  our  Nation. 

Any  statements  from  religious  organiza- 
tions suggesting  policies  to  our  Government 
are  beyond  the  scope  of  such  religious  or- 
ganizations and  will  only  emasculate  the 
efforts  of  our  Government  to  win  peace  with 
honor  and  dignity. 

We  believe  that  we  need  to  embark  upon 
a  program  designed  to  rally  around  our  Gov- 
ernment In  support  of  those  endeavors  which 
will  promote  peace  with  Justice  and  secure 
our  own  freedom  as  well  as  that  of  other 
nations. 


Retain  Popular  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVKS 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSPELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  President  expressed  his  support  for  a 
4-year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  there  has  been  consid- 
erable discussion  on  this  subject. 

This  is.  of  course,  a  complicated  ques- 
tion. I  recognize  the  value  of  the  2-year 
term  and  the  desirability  of  keeping  the 
House  responsive  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation.  The  following  editorial  from 
Paddock  Publications,  Inc.,  Arlington 
Heights,  Dl.,  publishers  of  16  suburban 
newspapers,  presents  a  forceful  argument 
In  favor  of  retaining  the  2-year  term : 

RtTAIN     P0PULA«     CONT«OL 

Attention  has  been  focused  on  the  role  of 
Congress  as  the  result  of  President  Johnson's 
proposal  to  elect^ua.  Representatives  for  4< 
year  terms,  the  election  to  take  place  dur^ 
Ing  presidential  election  years. 

The  chief  argument  for  the  change  is  that 
It  would  free  Congressmen  from  frequent 
reelection  campaigns  and  therefore  g^ve 
them  the  time  and  peace  of  mind  needed  to 
Acome  more  effective  legislator*. 

This  sounds  good  In  a  tezt-booklsh  sort  of 
way.  But  a  second  look  at  the  proposal  re- 
veals It  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Men  who  are  good  legislators  will  be  good 
not  matter  how  long  their  terms,  and  thoee 
who  are  bad  won't  be  cured  by  giving  them 
longer  tenure.  Perhaps  they  would  become 
even  worse. 
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The  aim  of  freeing  Congressmen  for  legis- 
lative activity  can  be  achieved  Just  as  well 
by  giving  them  greater  clerical  and  research 
help. 

The  fatal  flaw  In  the  President's  proposal 
Is  that  it  would  remove  Federal  Government 
even  further  from  popular  control.  Con- 
gressmen find  it  difficult  enough  now  to  as- 
sert their  Independence  of  the  White  House. 
If  Congressmen  were  elected  only  in  presi- 
dential election  years,  they  would  be  still 
more  beholden  to  the  President. 

A  popular  check  on  the  Federal  adminis- 
tration every  2  years  is  not  too  often  in  these 
days  of  fast-moving  events.  Four  years 
would  be  too  long  an  interval. 

The  effective  Congressman  does  not  fear 
going  to  the  voters  frequently.  Part  of"  his 
Job  is  to  know  what  his  constituents  are 
thinking  and  to  inform  them  how  he  is  vot- 
ing and  why.  This  activity  Is  not  a  waste 
of  time,  but  rather  Is  a  positive  good. 

Two-year  terms  for  U.S.  Representatives 
should  be  retained. 


'Education:  The  New  Frontier  for  Amer- 
ican Business" — An  Address  by  Con- 
^essman  John  Brademas,  Sales  Ex- 
ecntiyes  Club  of  New  York  City, 
Febraary  8,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  , 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  an  addi  ess  I  delivered  on 
February  8,  1966,  to  the  Sales  Executives 
Club  of  New  York  City  on  the  subject: 
"EducaUon:  The  New  Frontier  for  Amer- 
ican Business." 

The  address  follows: 

Education  :  The  New  Frontier  for  American 

Business 
(An  address  by  Congressman  John  Brademas, 

Sales  Executives  Club  of  New  York  City 

February  8.  1966  > 

I  am  here  today  as  a  practicing  politician, 
one  who  sits  on  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  legislation  in  the  field  of  education 
and,  as  a  member  of  this  committee  I  have, 
during  the  past  7  years  talked  with  college 
and  university  prM^ents.  students,  and 
teachers  here  In  ou?own  country  as  well  as 
In  Buenos  Aires  and  Berlin,  London  and 
Djakarta.  Warsaw,  and  Moscow. 

This  experience  has  given  me  at  least  some 
awareness  of  the  challenges  which  now  con- 
front the  schools  and  colleges  and  unlversi- 
Ues  of  the  United  States  and  which  there- 
fore confront  not  only  us  in  Government  but 
you.  as  lenders  of  business  and  industry  as 
well. 

I  say  "therefore"  because  it  seems  to  me 
Increasingly  clear  that  the  relaUonships 
among  education  and  Government  and  busi- 
ness are  growing  more  Intimate  in  this  coun- 
try rather  than  less. 

Let  me  make  my  point  by  pltlng  some  ran- 
dom events  of  recent  days : 

1.  A  few  weeks  ago  John  Maynard  Keynes 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  Time,  a  posthumous 
tribute  to  the  new  economics  which  has 
helped  make  possible  Government  policies 
that  are  now  sparking  the  greatest  business 
boom  In  history. 


2.  Next  week  Congress  celebrates — and  I 
use  the  word  advisedly — the  20th  anniver- 
sary of  the  passage  of  the  Employment  Act 
of  1946. 

3.  Yesterday  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  which  will  bring 
to  veterans  of  Vietnam  educational  benefits 
approaching  half  a  billion  dollars  annually 
by  1970. 

4.  Last  week  President  Johnson  urged  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  International  Education 
Act  of  1966  and  companion  measures  de- 
signed, said  the  President,  "to  rid  mankind 
of  the  slavery  of  ignorance  and  the  scourge 
of  disease." 

5.  A  Harris  poll  reported  yesterday  that 
72  percent  of  the  American  people  believe 
the  country  can  afford  both  guns  and  butter 
but  that  if  domestic  reductions  should  be- 
come necessary,  the  last  two  programs  to  be 
cut  are  aid  to  college  education  and  health 
care. 

6.  The  titles  of  two  front  page  stories  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  "Hmes  financial  sec- 
tion read,  "Technology  Stirs  Search  for 
Profits"  and  "Electronics  and  Books:  Merger 
Path."  and  the  Times  sptoke  of  the  "race  for 
a  probable  multibllllon-doUar  prize." 

I  was  not  at  all  surprised  then  when  this 
week's  mall  brought  me  and  other  Congress- 
men a  printed  copy  of  a  recent  lecture  by 
President  Joseph  Wilson  of  the  Xerox  Corp. 
entitled,  "The  Conscience  of  Business." 

GOVERN  M£J*T.  BUSINESS.  AND  EDUCATION  DEPEND 
ON   EACH   OTHER 

For  today,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  education  are  like  three 
men  in  a  boat,  and  all  three  depend  In  sig- 
nificant ways  on  each  other. 

I  spoke  of  the  challenges  which  face  our 
Institutions  of  education.  Here  are  Just  a 
few: 

The  landing  of  Luna  9  makes  clear  the 
man's  exploration  of  space,  including  a  visit 
to  the  moon,  the  stuff  of  science  fiction  a 
few  years  ago,  is  now  within  reach. 

During  our  lifetime,  man  has  learned  to 
unleash  against  his  fellow  man  destructive 
forces  beyond  the  power  of  most  of  us  to 
Imagine. 

Here  at  home,  one  long  century  after  Lin- 
coln's EmanclpaUon  Proclamation,  Negro 
Americans  have  burst  into  the  national  con- 
sciousness to  insist  that  our  country — and 
theirs— make  real  the  bright  promise  of 
freedom. 

Each  day's  newspaper  reminds  us  of  new 
nations  of  the  world  pressing  their  claims 
not  only  for  political  Independence  but  for 
a  fairer  share  of  the  material  benefits  of  the 
planet  as  well. 

Surely  it  must  be  clear  that  our  capacity 
for  coping  with  these  challenges  Is  directly 
related  to  the  strength  and  resiliency  of  our 
system  of  education. 

PRESIDENTS   KENNEDY   AND   JOHNSON   AND   88TH 
AND  89TH  CONGRESSES  RESPOND  TO  CHALLENGES 

It  was  to  increase  the  Nation's  Investment 
in  education  and  thereby  help  respond  to 
those  challenges  that,  with  the  leadership 
of  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  both  the 
88th  and  present  Congresses  enacted  into  law 
a  whole  series  of  education  bills. 

Even  a  partial  recital  of  the  litany  of  new 
measures  may  weary  you.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Acts  of  1963  and  19fe5.  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  Health  Professions  Educa- 
tional Assistance  Act,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act.  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act,  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Act  and  subsequent  amendments, 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Foundation  Act 
the  Historic  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  all  the  programs  embraced 
within  the  war  on  poverty. 

Prom  fiscal  1964  to  fiscal  1966.  Federal 
spending  on  education  has  soared  from  M.5 
to  $8.7  billion,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 


Office  of  EducatloJi  have  Jumped  over  four- 
fold in  3  years. 

My  point  here  is  simple.  It  is  that  the 
Nation  is  now  making  and  will  continue  to 
make  an  enormous  investment  in  educa- 
tion. But  the  passage  of  all  these  laws  by 
no  means  solves  all  our  problems. 

AMERICAN    BUSINESS    AND    INDUSTRY    HAS    GREAT 
STAKE  IN  EDUCATION 

Surely  American  business  and  Industrial 
community  has  a  great  stake  In  this  Invest- 
ment— for  at  least  two  reasons.  As  business- 
men, you  can  see  very  clearly  that  the  revolu- 
tion In  American  education  offers  remark- 
able profltmaklng  opportunities. 

As  citizens,  you  have  a  responsibility  for 
helping  our  country  meet  the  challenges  of 
which   I  speak. 

I  believe  that  educatloh  Is,  for  both  these 
reasons,'  the  new  frontier  which  should  com- 
mand the  best  genius  and  enterprise  of 
American  business  and  Industry.  Let  me  try 
to  explain  why. 

I  have  suggested  that  education  is  big 
business.  It  is.  We  now  sp^nd  about  $40 
billion  annually  for  formal  education  In  this 
country. 

Seventeen  billion  dollars  of  this  amount 
are  spent  on  purchasable  manufactured 
items;  desks,  buses,  paper,  chalk,  textbooks, 
maps,  basketballs,  cosmetics  for  school, 
blajjiout  curtains,  slide  projectors,  shop 
tools.  Insurance,  toilets,  easels,  pianos,  and 
globes.'  Schools  are  consumers  and  they 
consume  In  almost  every ^area  of  Industrial 
production. 

But  there  are  other  substantial  if  less 
tangible  benefits  which  education  holds  for 
industry. 

The  progress  of  the  American  economy, 
as  of  every  other  sector  of  our  national  life, 
depends  In  very  large  measure  on  education. 
It  is  clear  that  our  Increasingly  sophisticated 
economy  requires  an  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated work  force.  This  is  one  reason  I  in- 
troduced the  Technical-Education  Bill  of 
1963,  subsequently  made  part  of  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  that  year.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  help  produce 
more  2-year  college-level,  semlprofessional 
technicians  to  help  our  scientists,  physicians, 
and  engineers. 

Education  has  long  helped  the  American 
farmer  achieve  extraordinary  feats  of  pro- 
ductivity. The  land  grant  colleges  and  the 
rural  extension  programs  are  the  moet  famous 
symbols  of  the  contribution  of  education  to 
economic  growth. 

With  the  passage  of  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  last  year,  we  hope  In  like  fashion 
to  help  make  available  to  American  business 
and  industry  the  latest  findings  of  science 
and  technology.  For  example,  your  firm 
under  this  new  program  could  arrange  with 
a  local  university  seminaps  to  upgrade  your 
engineers. 

All  the  recent  legislation  to  strengthen  col- 
leges and  universities  and  to  enable  more 
qualified  young  people  to  become  students 
is  aimed  at  producing  well-educated  men 
and  women,  a  fundamental  manpower  re- 
quirement for  American  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

EDUCATION   IS  GOOD  FOR  BUSINESS 

Certainly  educated  men  and  women  mean 
a  better  market  for  business.  The  high 
school  gradxiate  earns  about  $35,000  more 
during  his  lifetime  than  the  dropout,  and 
the  college  graduate  earns  $138,000  more 
than  the  high  school  graduate.  And  as  the 
educational  level  of  the  consumer  rises,  so 
does  his  recepOvity  to  new  Ideas,  new  prod- 
ucts, and  new  services.  We  educate  to  a 
steadily  rising  standard  of  living. 

Educational  expenditures  not  only  lead  to 
bigger  markets  for  businessmen  but  also 
help  cut  production  costs.  For  example,  the 
better  high  school  preparaUon  yovmg  people 
get  m  mathematics,  science  and  English,  the 
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faatcr — and  more  cheaply — they  can  learn 
new  techniques  in  oa-tbe-Jot>-tralnlng  pro- 
Kranu. 

I  think  It  relevant  here  to  note  that  a 
number  of  modem  economists  have  begun  to 
lay  more  stress  on  human  as  dlstlnguUhsd 
from  physical  capital  as  a  contributor  to 
economic  growth.  Theodore  Schultz  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  EMward  Denlson 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  are  among  the 
best  known  students  of  this  relationship. 
Both  agree  that  education,  as  It  affects  the 
quality  of  labor,  has  been  responsible,  over  a 
given  period,  for  over  20  percent  of  the  an- 
nual rate  of  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

I  can  tell  you  by  citing  only  one  example — 
and  I  could  cite  many  more — that  politicians 
certainly  recognize  the  close  link  between 
education  and  b«islness.  I  refer  to  the  mad 
scramble  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's new  200-bev  accelerator.  Every  Sena- 
tor and  Congressman  knows  that  major 
scientific  Installations  In  his  State  or  district 
mean  better  business  and  more  jobs. 

Sk>  let  us  agree  without  my  having  to  offer 
any  more  evidence,  of  which  there  Is  an 
abundance,  that  education  attracts  and 
holds  business  and  lndu%^.  creates  new  re- 
soxirces.  and  builds  new  markets:  the  basic 
commodity  of  the  civilized  world  is  knowl- 
edge and  the  educator  Is  its  retailer.  With 
the  greatly  Increased  financial  support  which 
government,  especially  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Is  now  giving  education.  It  Is,  I  think, 
self-evident  that  we  must  develop  a  triangle 
of  close  cooperation  among  government, 
business,  and  education. 

And  there  are  hopeful  signs.  Major  cor- 
porations seeking  to  diversify  now  look  to 
the  textbook  ao^leducational  equipment 
firms  as  sound  investments.  You  know  the 
list  better  than  I  do. 

Private  industry,  with  Its  long  history  of 
productive  research  programs,  has  already 
begun  to  develop  and  test  teaching  ma- 
chines, data  processing,  audiovisual  and 
other  advanced  and  experimental  teactilng 
equipment  and  materials  for  the  Nation's 
schools. 

Industry  Is  only  now  becoming  a  major 
contributor  to  the  network  linking  basic  re- 
search to  new  educational  tools,  equipment 
to  curricula,  teaching  methods  to  school 
organization,  preschool  training  to  post- 
doctoral results. 

WHT    SDUCATIOIf    IS    TBI    "NKW    FRONTTES"    FOB 
AUKRICAN    BUSINESS 

And  all  the  bills  we  have  been  passing  In 
Washington  are  obviously  further  stimulus 
to  American  business  and  industry  to  move 
more  and  more  boldly  into  the  ed^tcation 
market. 

But  the  sudden  availability  of  substantial 
sums  of  money  to  be  spent  on  education  is 
only  one  of  the  reasons  that  education  is  the 
new  frontier  for  American  business. 

Tou  must  believe  me  therefore  when  I  t«U 
you  that  the  best  educators  of  the  country 
ar«  ready  for  innovation:  they  want  new 
Ideas.  Tou  have  consumers  yearning  to  be 
sold  and,  as  I  ftave  said,  they  have  the  money 
to  buy,  much  of  it  Federal. 

Indeed,  a  careful  study  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  recent  education  legislation 
win  reveal  that  Congress,  too,  shares  this  de- 
sire to  enct>urage  new  and  better  ways  to 
tMlcb  and  vo  le«(m.  A  preoccupation  with 
raising  the  ciuallty  of  education  at  every  level 
runs  througa  the  hearings  on  nearly  all  these 
bills.  It  V'ds,  for  example,  the  princfpal  mo- 
tivation of  th«  Tsacher  Fellowship  bill  I  au- 
thored last  /ear  which  later  found  Its  way 
Into  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  which  la 
aimed  directly  at  Improving  the  quality  ot 
education  in  the  Nation's  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  by  Improving  the  quality 
of  the  teachers. 

Congress  and  the  educators  of  the  country 
not  only  want  more  education;  they  want 
better  education. 


Surely  this  concern  to  stimulate  innovation 
and  quality  should  spur  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise of  American  Industry. 

Another  reason  the  hour  is  ripe  for  Ameri- 
can business  to  ride  with  all  flags  flying  on 
to  the  field  of  American  education  Is  the 
sudden  confluence  of  major  social  forces 
making  for  change:  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  ecumenical  movement,  the  papacy 
of  John  23d,  the  war  on  poverty,  and  an 
activist,  hard-driving  President  committed 
to  education  as  has  been  no  other  President 
in  American  history  and  supported  by 
strong  majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Congress 
who  share  bis  commitment. 

AMCaiCAN  EDCCATIOX  NEEDS  EXPERIENCE  AND 
IMAGINATION  OP  AlCERICAN  BUSINESS  AND 
INOUSTRT 

I  hope  that  by  now  I  have  made  clear  to 
you  that  If  war  is  too  Important  to  be  left 
to  the  generals,  education  is  too  important 
to  be  left  solely  to  the  educators.  For  to 
solve  the  problems  that  face  American  edu- 
cation today,  we  also  need  the  intelligence 
and  experience,  the  Imagination  and  In- 
ventiveness of  American  business  and  indus- 
try. 

Frankly.  I  believe  It  would  be  Immensely 
valuable  for  those  of  us  In  Washington  with 
responsibility  to  make  decisions  about  edu- 
cation, both  in  the  excecutlve  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  to  consult  more  often  than 
we  now  do  with  you  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial communities.  We  need  your  Ideas 
on  how  we  can  attack  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  us,  and.  If  I  may  say  so.  I 
would  hope  that  you  would  not  suffer  too 
greatly  for  having  had  coffee  with  a  Con- 
gressman. 

SOME  TROUBLESOME  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  AMERICAN 
EDUCATIOIf 

Let  me  here  give  you  Just  a  sampling  of 
the  kinds  of  questions  about  American  edu- 
cation that  are  troubling  some  of  us  in 
Congress,  questions  where  we  need  your 
counsel  and  advice  and  questions  which  I 
hope  you  will  consider  as  you  and  your  firms 
do  your  planning  for  the  future — and  the 
future  Is  right  now. 

These  are  all  questions  the  answers  to 
which — If  there  are  answers — are  likely  to 
lead  to  profits  for  business  and  will  surely 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Nation. 

In  architecture:  What  are  the  best  kinds 
of  buildings  for  teaching  the  children  of  the 
poor,  for  teaching  other  children?  Are  there 
optimum  size  classes  for  various  teaching 
conditions?  Should  we  be  building  play- 
grounds on  rooftops  In  crowded  inner  cities? 

In  teaching:  How  do  you  teach  the  In- 
dividual child  with  his  Individual  strengths 
and  weaknesses?  How  do  you  discover  those 
strengths  and  weaknesses?  How  can  a 
teacher  teach  a  variety  of  kinds  of  children 
in  one  classroom?  When  Is  the  l)e8t  time 
to  introduce  children  to  new  fields  of  study? 
Are  there  better  ways  of  teaching  the 
mentally  retarded? 

Integration :  How  do  you  overcome  de  facto 
segregation  in  northern  schools?  .  What  Is 
the  relationship  of  patterns  of  Negro  mobil- 
ity to  the  school  systems  In  big  ci$es? 

Poverty:  How  do  you  best  teach  poor 
children?  What  kinds  of  materials?  How 
do  you  motivate  these  children?  How  can 
you  get  at  the  deprivation  that  extends  into 
the  rest  ot  their  lives  In  terms  of  Inadequate 
food  and  clothing  and  bousing?  How  do 
you  reach  and  teach  the  parents  of  the 
children  of  poverty? 

Vocational  education:  How  do  you  bring 
It  Into  line  with  the  manpower  needs  of 
today's  business  and  industry.  Can  we  re- 
structure vocational  education  to  appeal 
more  effectively  to  dropouts? 

Materials:  What  course  materials,  audio- 
visual aids,  are  best  In  enabling  children  of 
different  ages,  backgrounds,  abiUtlee.  to 
learn? 

Teachers:  What  is  the  best  way  to  teach 


teachers?  How  to  reeducate  tliem?  How  to 
bring  new  materials  and  methods  to  both 
teachers  and  administrators?  How  to  re- 
cruit good  teachers? 

Preschool  education :  Should  we  undertake 
a  massive  Investment  In  preschool  programs 
for  all  children?  only  poor  children?  Do  we 
have  enough  child-development  specialists? 
Are  special  buildings  and  equipment  re- 
quired? 

Adult  and  continuing  education:  Should 
we  have  continuing  education  programs 
both  to  retrain  workers  in  new  skills  and  to 
enhance  th»^ value  of  their  leisure  time? 
What  kinds  of  programs?  teaching  methods? 

International  education:  What  kinds  of 
education  can  we  provide  to  the  underdevel- 
oped countries?  What  can  we  learn  for 
American  education  from  educational 
methods  and  programs  in  foreign  countries? 

There  are  many  more  questions  I  could 
raise.  These  are  only  examples,  and  perhaps 
not  the  right  ones.    I  hope  you  have  others. 

But  above  all,  you  should  be  thinking  and 
thinking  hard  about  the  best  ways  to  teach 
and  to  learn,  and  you  should  not  wait  untU 
tomorrow. 

education:  both  a  market  and  a  responsi- 
bilitt  for  american  business 

For  I  must  reiterate  that  the  new  frontier 
for  American  business  is  education. 

In  the  first  place,  education  Is  a  market 
which  should  excite  and  stimulate  your 
profltmaking  Instinct,  a  wholly  legitimate 
and  nonsubverslve  Instlrict. 

In  the  second  place.  Improving  American 
education  is  a  responslbllty  which,  as  citi- 
zens of  a  democracy,  you  should  enthusias- 
tically welcome.  Tor  I  am  sure  you  want  to 
do  more  than  make  money.  It  was  that 
great  philosopher  of  education,  Alfred  North 
Whitehead,  who  said.  "•  •  'a  great  society 
is  a  society  In  which  Its  men  of  business 
think  greatly  of  their  functions." 

I   hope   you   will   think   greatly  of  yours. 


Editorials  Say  Preiident's  Peace  Efforts 
Branid  Reds  as  AggrcMors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OP  tknnbss^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson's  peace  offensive 
and  the  Implacable  refusal  by  North 
Vietnam  to  discuss  peace  have  exposed 
the  Communists  as  .  the  aggressors  In 
southeast  Asia,  This  is  the  substance 
of  a  perceptive  editorial  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

The  Knoxvllle  Journal  in  an  editorial 
on  January  18  has  a  telling  analysis  of 
the  alternatives  Pre.sident  Johnson  and 
our  Nation  face  in  Vietnam. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Insert 
these  editorials  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  because  of  their  broad  genersd 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean) 

The  Search  por  Peacr  Must  Stili.  b'^ 
Pushed  \ 

President  Johnson  has  sent  American 
bombers  back  over  North  Vietnam,  ending 
a  37-day  lull  during  which  he  pushed  peace 
talks  around  the  world.  The  peace  talks  will 
continue — will  perhaps  be  intensified — but 
the  President  has  decided  that  the  situation 
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can  no  longer  remain  static  while  the  Com- 
munists build  up  new  stocks  of  men  and 
material  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Johnson  coupled  his  order  to  resume 
bombing  with  instructions  to  Ambassador 
Arthur  Goldberg  to  act  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  promote  peace  through  the  United 
Nations. 

The  President's  appeal  to  the  U.N.  repre- 
sents a  departure  from  past  policy,  and  Indi- 
cates that  this  country  will  now  give  more 
emphasis  to  convincing  the  U.N,  that  Com- 
munist aggression  in  southeast  Asia  Is  a 
world  problem,  and  not  one  Just  for  the 
United  States  alone  to  deal  vBlth. 

Heretofore,  the  administration  has  wel- 
comed the  U.N. '8  concern  over  the  Vietna- 
mese war,  but  It  has  appeared  cool  to  any  sug- 
gestion that  the  U.N.  be  given  a  major  hand 
in  settling  the  dispute.  Yesterday,  however 
Mr.  Johnson  called  for  an  Immediate  meet- 
ing of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  In  an  effort 
to  bring  the  Vietnam  conflict  to  the  con- 
ference table. 

It  Is  uncertain  what  role  the  U.N.  can  play. 
It  seems  unlikely  that  a  peacekeeping  force 
could  be  the  answer.  But  there  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  problem  should  be  before  the  U.N, 
for  discussion  and  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
gendering whatever  pressure  the  free  nations 
may  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  Com- 
-   munlst  aggressors. 

It  Is  widely  regretted  that  the  37-day  lull 
found  no  favorable  Communist  response  to 
the  President's  peace  efforts  and  that  he 
found  It  necessary  to  resume  the  bombing. 

However,  according  to  Mr.  Johnson,  his  ad- 
visers had  told  him  that  If  continued  Im- 
munity were  given  to  those  who  support 
Vietnamese  aggression  the  cost  In  American 
lives  would  be  greatly  Increased. 

"In  the  light  of  the  words  and  actions  of 
the  government  In  Hanoi,"  he  said,  "It  is  our 
clear  duty  to  do  what  we  can  to  limit  these 
costs." 

Although  It  is  regrettable  to  see  the^ull  In 
the  bombing  come  to  an  end.  It  is  clear  that 
the  37-day  period— in  which  Mr.  Johnson 
sought  unsuccessfully  in  many  places  for  a 
way  to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam— has  ex- 
posed the  Communists  before  the  world  as 
the  aggressors  In  southeast  Asia. 

Their  refusal,  even  to  talk  about  peace,  and 
their  denunciations  of  Mr.  Johnson's  efforts, 
have  left  most  people  with  the  Impression 
that  peace  is  the  last  thing  the  Communists 
want. 

The  resumption  of  the  bombing  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  Presidents  policy  of  Impressing 
upon  the  North  Vietnamese  this  country's 
determination  to  remain  in  southeast  Asia, 
while  pursuing  every  path  that  might  lead  to 
peace. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  choice  in  Vietnam  for 
Mr.  Johnson — or  for  the  Nation.  It  Is  hoped 
a  way  will  soon  be  found  to  end  the  fighting, 
but  in  view  of  the  latest  developments  it 
seems  the  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  see  the 
situation  get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

(From  the  knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  Journal) 
L.B.J. 's  Comprehensive  Ofpers 

Most  Americans,  and  people  In  other  coun- 
tries as  well,  must  have  by  this  time  come  to 
the  conclusion  there  are  three  choices  for  the 
President  where  the  Vietnam  war  is  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  these  U  to  pull  out  all  American 
forces  and  thereby  undermine  confidence  in 
our  commitments  throughout  the  world. 

The  second  choice  would  be  escalation  of 
the  war  against  the  Hanoi  regime,  with  the 
possibility  of  finally  undertaking  a  ground 
war  against  the  Red  Chinese. 

A  third  one  would  be  the  continuation  of 
the  war  at  Its  present  level  from  the  concen- 
tration of  troops  and  alrpower  that  have  been 
built  up  over  the  past  year. 

The  third  choice  presumes  a  war  of  in- 
definite length,  for  one  of  Its  end  ptuposea 
would  be  to  outstay  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  and  his 
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bard  core  of  Communists  who  now  control 
the  Hanoi  regime.  Ho  Is  75  years  of  age  and, 
as  the  saying  goes,  he  can't  live  forever. 
Whether  he  will  have  hard  Une  succeasws 
equally  dedicated  to  communism  and  anti- 
Amerlcanlsm.  only  time  will  tell. 

Actually,  it  was  reasonably  clear,  a  fact 
which  the  President  no  doubt  took  Into  con- 
sideration before  he  latmched  his  "peace  of- 
fensive," that  nothing  short  of  abject  sur- 
render would  satisfy  the  Hanoi  Communists. 
Not  every  reader  has  in  mind  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  offers  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  already  made  In  volunteer- 
ing to  talk  with  Hanoi  without  conditions. 
Following  is  a  summary  at  what  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  conceded? 

This  country  wants  no  military  bases  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  does  not  want  to  keep 
troops  in  South  Vietnam,  once  peace  is 
assured. 

Free  elections  are  desired  In  South  Viet- 
nam to  give  the  people  a  government  of  their 
own  choice.  Reunification  of  the  country 
can  be  determliwd  by  free  decision. 

Countries  of  southeast  Asia  can  be  non- 
allned  or  neutral,  if  that  Is  their  wish. 

The  Umted  States  Is  prepared  to  contrib- 
ute to  reconstruction  in  southeast  Asia  at 
least  $1  billion  Inwhlch  North  Vietnam  can 
share.  f 

The  Communtet  National  Liberation 
Front,  or  Vletcong,  can  be  represented  in 
talks,  once  aggression  stops. 
'  The  reader  may  well  ask  what  other  offer, 
or  reward,  could  be  held  out  to  the  Hanoi 
regime  short  of  complete  surrender.  The 
answer  seems  to  us  to  be  that  there  is  not  a 
place  for  any  other  decoration  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree. 


American  Labor  Movement  Joins  War 
on  Hunger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP     , 

HON.  JOHII  C.  IWACKIE 

OP  ICICRICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr,  MACKIE,  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  300  persons  from  32  States  came  to 
Washington  recently  to  attend  the  or- 
ganizational meeting  of  the  Committee 
on  the  World  Pood  Crisis. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  given  at  that 
meeting  was  delivered  by  Pat  Great- 
house,  a  vice  president  of  the  United 
Autoworkers  Union. 

Representative  Harold  D.  Coourr. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  will  start  holding  hearings 
next  Monday  on  the  world  food  crisis. 
On  the  eve  of  these  hearings  on  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  before  Con- 
gress. I  beUeve  that  Mr,  Greathouse's 
exceUent  speech  will  be  of  Interest  to 
my  colleagues : 

Speech  bt  UAW  Vice  President  Pat  Great- 
house    AT    Conference    on    Woru>    Poob 

Crisis 

I  am  here  as  a  spokesman  for  the  union 
that  makes  the  tractors,  the  combines,  the 
haybalers.  the  milking  machines,  and  the 
trucks  that  have  made  American  agriculture 
the  marvel  of  aU  times.  And  I  am  here  as 
a  spokesman  for  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, which  believes  we  cannot  live  on  a 
high  hlU  with  good  food  and  bousing,  sur- 
rounded by  starving  millions  upon  mllU<»is 
of  people. 

The  world  food  crisis  is  here.  It  la  m  ter- 
rifying day-to-day  fact.    Other  speakers  her© 


today  win  document  what  it  means  In  caloric 
Intake  per  person,  to  young  children,  to  whole 
nations,  to  vast  continents.  All  I  can  say 
Is  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  debating  of 
the  facts.  Worldwide  hunger  is  a  desperate. 
agonizing  fact.  I  am  here  to  say  that  the 
UAW  and  the  American  labor  movement  are 
ready  to  respond  with  action,  with  compas- 
sion, and  with  readiness  to  serve  as  hunger 
fighters  in  this  noble  cause  to  svistaln  life 
for  all  mankind. 

The  food -for -peace  program  Is  more  than 
10  years  old  now,  and  I  submit  that  food 
for  peace  has  demonstrated  In  a  small  way 
what  can  be  done  on  a  much  bigger  scale  to 
feed  the  hungry,  to  mobilize  resources  to 
help  developing  countries  get  on  their  feet. 
Pood  for  peace  has  helped  to  build  railroads 
fertUlzer  plants,  schools,  hospitals,  and  agri- 
cultural training  centers.  But  now  we  come 
to  a  time  In  history  when  we  must  rethink 
the  dimensions  of  world  hunger,  see  clearly 
what  our  American  responsibility  is,  and  then 
set  out  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 

We  all  know  what  the  faultfinders  will  say 
They  will  point  to  the  bloopers.  Shipments 
will  rot  on  docks.  Road  machinery  will  rust 
in  the  Jungle.  Some  high-priced  personnel 
will  go  astray.  These  things  happen  and 
will  happen  again.  But  they  are  absolutely 
no  argument  for  putting  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  Ignoring  our  responsibilities  to  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

You  know,  we've  been  pretty  lucky  In  thl 
country.  We  took  this  huge  country 
chopped  down  the  trees,  cleared  Its  rich 
land,  harnessed  Its  waterways  and  power 
laced  It  with  roads  of  every  kind.  Our  cities 
have  never  been  bombed:  we've  never  known 
mass  starvation;  and  while  life  has  not  al- 
ways been  a  bed  of  roses.  Lady  Luck  has 
been  with  us  most  of  the  time. 

Today  we  are  locked  tightly  in  a  war  many 
miles  away  where  our  sons  and  our  fortunes 
are  being  lost  in  an  ever-escalating  cost  In 
human  lives  and  money.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam Is  a  tragic  conflict  for  us,  for  the  Viet- 
namese, and  for  the  world.  I  mention  this 
now  to  remind  us  all  that  history  does  not 
stand  stUl.  If  we  had  been  wllUng  to  Invest 
the  time,  the  money,  the  very  lives  that  are 
now  spent  In  war  10  years  ago  in  a  worldwide 

war  against  want  and  hunger,  who  knows 

perhaps  there  would  be  no  war  in  Vietnam 
today. 

The  president  of  our  union,  Walter  P. 
Reuther.  has  said  many  times,  and  It  always 
bears  repeating,  that  we  must  learn  to  dedi- 
cate to  the  positive  cause  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  what  we  so  readily  give  to  the 
negative  cause  of  war, 

I  tell  you  today  that  It  Is  better  for  us  «b 
send  our  people  overseas  armed  with  tract<»8 
and  plows,  slide  rules,  welding  machines,  ir- 
rigation rigs,  and  tool  kits — than  to  draft 
them  to  go  overseas  with  flamethrowers, 
bazooka  guns,  napalm  bombs,  and  automatic 
rifles.  We  In  the  UAW  said  this  20  years 
ago — ^It  Is  morer  true  today  than  it  ever  was. 

Some  people  may  say  you  wUl  raise  food 
prices  at  home.  Others  will  say  we  should 
abandon  all  farm  programs,  take  off  all 
restraints.  Neither  is  the  answer.  We  can 
protect  farm  Income  at  home,  and  we  must. 
We  can  do  what  needs  doing  without 
Jeopardizing  our  economy.  And  we  can  still  i 
give  the  American  consumesf  bargains  in 
food. 

What  about  the  charge  we  are  trying  to 
dump  our  goods  on  foreign  shores,  wipe  out 
or  discourage  necessary  food  producOon  in 
countries  with  huge  food  deficits? 

Any  program  to  be  successful  must  com- 
bine emergency  feeding  with  Increased  de- 
velopment and  production.  It  was  with  thl* 
In  mind  that  the  decade  of  the  sixties  waa 
named  the  de-nde  of  development. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  In  tima 
where  we  have  the  technical  knowledge  and 
resoxurces  to  build  any  kind  of  a  society  w* 
want,  barring  nuclear  war.  We  are  spendln* 
over  $50  bllUon  »  year  tor  defense,  and  it  la 
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not  hurting  our  economy.  In  fact,  many 
people  mistakenly  feel  that  we  need  this  as 
a  stimulus.  A  defense  program  by  Its  very 
nature  only  buys  us  time.  We  must  use 
that  time  to  Improve  conditions  and  lessen 
the  need  for  defense.  We  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  manpower  to  produce  equipment 
and  methods  to  Increase  agricultural  pro- 
duction In  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  It  is 
our  moral  duty  to  use  them. 

We  have  advocated  for  the  past  4  years 
use  of  skilled  mechanics  and  operators  by 
the  Peace  Corps  to  help  operate  and  main- 
tain equipment  to  build  farm-to-market 
roads  and  to  Increase  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  UAW  will 
shortly  have  a  Peace  Corps  auto  mechanics 
program — tb«  very  first  of  Its  kind — In  full 
operation  in  Guinea.  We  expect  this  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  Just 
begun  to  tap  the  great  reservoir  of  tech- 
nical know-how  waiting  to  serve  around  the 
world  where  needed. 

Our  problem  la  not  so  much  how  to  ac- 
complish this,  but  when,  or  how  soon.  My 
answer  to  that  is — the  sooner  the  better. 

Over  3  years  ago  at  the  World  Pood  Con- 
gress here  In  Washington,  I  proposed  a  plan 
which  could  easily  fit  into  any  new  program 
to  step  up  food  production.  I  proposed  six 
courses  of  action,  which  I'd  like  to  enimier- 
ate  again  very  briefly. 

Plrst.  establish  regional  depots  and  distri- 
bution centers  of  capital  equipment — where 
tractors,  plows,  pumps,  road  machinery,  and 
other  equipment  to  Improve  food  production 
could  be  available  on  short  notice*  and  could 
be  properly  serviced  and  maintained.  These 
regional  centers  could  be  within  a  given 
country  or  serve  nationwide,  depending  on 
the  geographic  circumstances. 

Second.  I  pfY>poa«  regional  universities— 
like  our  own  land-grant  colleges — to  Inten- 
sify seed  experimentation  and  other  scien- 
tific plans  for  Improving  farm  productivity. 
Tbia  would  be  done  to  spread  learning 
tbroughout  the  countryside.  While  there  Is 
still  suspicion  ot  new  ways  In  many  primitive 
oountrles.  there  must  be  better  ways  to  pass 
along  infomaatlon  to  improve  productivity. 

Third,  cloaely  related  to  this,  regional  con- 
centntttoo  and  dlatributlon  centers  for  scien- 
tific eqtUpmcnt.  As  I  said  to  the  World  Pood 
Congress.  "We  are  separated  by  pnly  a  very 
thin  wmll  from  a  breakthrough  Into  a  world 
ot  plenty  do  science  fiction  has  ever 
Imagined." 

Fourth,  we  favor  regional  research  centers 
focusing  on  the  reaouroes  and  needs  of  the 
area.  This  again  la  closely  related  with  the 
other  two  proposals. 

PUth.  a  ooordlaated  worldwide  effort  to 
utUlae  wealth  locked  up  in  every  human 
balsg  aa  inveatment  capital.  This  la  reaUy 
why  we  are  oonoemed  about  full  employ- 
ment m  the  United  9tataa  and  eradicating 
hunger  In  the  world.  People — educated, 
well-fed  people — are  the  greatest  reaource  of 
all  because  It  !■  paopla  who  ultimately  fash- 
ion oompurters.  cranes,  bridges,  tiirblnes,  and 
all  the  other  wonders  of  this  Industrial  age. 

Sixth  and  finally,  we  proposed  a  commit- 
ment by  the  United  NatkMM  and  ourselves 
that  the  social  and  economic  proy  w« 
seek  can  be  accompUahed  only  by  a  new 
worldwide  affcncy  to  halp  astabllah  free  and 
forward-looking  inatltutlona  so  democracy 
oan  'prevail. 

If  we  are  to  be  suoosMful  In  conquering 
poverty  ^d  hunger,  thare  is  another  Impor- 
tant reaource  we  must  develop.  We  have  the 
know-how  to  spUt  the  atom.  We  will  go 
to  the  moon.  We  can  conquer  dlseaae.  But 
we  have  not  learned  to  make  one  drop  ot 
water.  There  Is  the  scune  amount  ot  water 
In.  on.  and  around  the  eartii  that  there  has 
been  since  the  beginning  of  time.  We  can 
change    tha   form.    poUuta   and   purify — we 


cannot  produce  water.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
water  In  all  parts  o<  the  world.  This  In  It- 
self can  stimulate  and  increase  agricultural 
production. 

President  Johnson,  speaking  to  the  dele- 
gates to  the  desallnlzatlon  symp>oelum  at  the 
White  House  on  October  7.  196S,  said: 

"Over  various  areas  of  the  world  today 
water  is  the  key  to  man's  prosperity  or  man's 
poverty — the  key  to  his  comfort  or  his  misery. 
Every  24  hours  there  are  nearly  200,000  more 
people  on  this  earth.  A  billion  hunuui  be- 
ings also  live  on  the  ragged  edge  of  starva- 
tion. Water  Is  a  prime  necessity,  for  only 
If  we  have  water  can  our  growing  population 
ever  be  fed.  Only  water  can  give  future 
generations  a  chance  to  escape  wholesale 
misery  and  wholesale  starvation. 

"My  country,  as  you  know,  supports  with 
enthusla£m  a  continuing  food-for-peace 
program.  We  support  an  atoms-for-peace 
program.  We  are  committed  to  harnessing 
the  awesome  power  of  nuclear  energy  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity. 

"And  today  I  want  to  announce  the  begin- 
ning of  a  water-for-jjeace  program.  Under 
this  new  program  we  will  join  in  a  massive 
cooperative  international  effort  to  find  solu- 
tion for  man's  water  problems." 

I  urge  this  Conference  to  endorse  this  pro- 
posal and  pledge  assistance  toward  the 
achieving  of  these  goals. 

Any  massive  program  to  provide  food  for 
hungry  people  Is  a  target  for  people  whose 
favorite  pastime  is  to  give  speeches  against 
spending  money.  Let  me  say  here  and  now 
that  the  members  of  the  UAW  are  of  a  gen- 
eration which  had  jobs  on  WPA,  worked  In 
the  CCC  camps,  ate  from  siirplus  food  boxes, 
had  their  children  eat  school  hot  lunches, 
fought  In  World  War  11  and  Korea,  and  went 
to  school  on  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  In  spite 
of  all  that  Government  "coddling"  and 
spending,  our  gross  national  product  has 
kept  growing,  and  we  are  all  a  stronger  Na- 
tion because  of  it. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  If  we  want  a  world 
where  human  beings  can  live  full  lives,  where 
their  boSfles  grow  strong,  where  there  Is  light 
and  sunshine,  where  little  children  can  go 
to  school  instead  of  suffering  In  misery  and 
darkness — then  we  must  (ace  up  to  the  world 
food  crisis. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  we  have 
now  20  years  of  experience  in  using  our  re- 
sources overseas.  We  have  made  our  share 
of  mistakes  and  will  make  some  more.  Let's 
not  now  turn  our  backs  on  the  world.  Let's 
not  now  say  It  can't  be  done.  Either  we 
conquer  poverty  or  poverty  will  conquer  u». 

We  know  that  there  are  few  obstacles  in 
the  world  today  which  man's  ingenuity  can- 
not master  If  he  sets  his  mind  to  it. 

We  have  the  land,  farm  machinery,  and 
teclinlcal  knowledge  to  feed  additional  mil- 
lions of  people.  We  have  the  know-how  to 
help  other  nations  develop  seeds,  fertilizer 
plants,  and  insecticides  to  enormoiisly  raise 
their  food  output.  We  should  also  consider 
cultivating  those  crops  which  are  In  short 
supply  in  the  world.  The  only  thing  we  are 
not  sure  about  is — Do  we  have  the  will  to 
do  these  things  that  need  to  be  done? 

In  the  words  of  a  UAW.  resolution  on  world 
peace  at  our  last  convention,  let  me  con- 
clude by  saying: 

"We  ahould  not  expect  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  shape  Itself  In  the  American  Im- 
age. In  the  struggle  for  equality  and 
against  [x>verty  we  must  remember  that  the 
world  cannot  be  made  according  to  American 
patents,  or  conquered  with  American  adver- 
tising slogans.  Because  the  world  is  hungry 
both  for  food  and  equality,  we  must  join  with 
the  people  of  the  world,  as  coworkers  and 
equals,  in  a  search  for  a  path  out  of  present 
needs  ahd  troubles  toward  our  hopes  and 
visions." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or  wiscoifsiN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  highlights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  World  Food  Crisis  confer- 
ence on  December  9  of  Ifist  year  was  the 
presentation  of  Mr.  Paul  G.  Hoffman, 
managing  director  of  the  United  Nation 
Special  Fund,  who  outlined  the  complex- 
ities of  overcoming  the  hunger  problem 
existing  throughout  the  world  of  today. 

He  praised  the  expanded  program  of 
technical  assistance  in  agriculture  of  un- 
derdeveloped nations  and  urged  renewed 
determination  to  speed  up  the  battle 
against  want  and  the  elimination  of 
hunger  and  the  elimination  of  illiteracy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  who  wer^  not  in  attendance  at 
this  excellent  program,  I  include  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  remarks: 
aodkxsa  to  thz  commntkx  on  thx  world 

Pood    Crisis,    bt    Paiti.    Orat    Hoftman, 

Luncheon    Spkakxx,    Dccxmbcb    9,    1B65, 

Washinoton  Hilton  Hotd. 

Distinguished  Congressmen  and  Governors, 
ladies '  and  gentlemen,  'certainly  the  first  re- 
sptonslblUty  of  a  speaker  is  to  cut  himself 
down  to  size.  And  I  think  I  can  do  that  t>e8t 
by  telling  you  an  anecdote  about  a  grand- 
son of  mine  who  at  the  time  this  happened 
was  5  years  old.  We  were  living  in  California 
at  the  time,  and  he  came  out.  5  years  old 
I  think  I  said,  fully  equipped  with  chape,  two 
guns  and  a  hat — a  real  cowboy  outfit — and 
he  made  himself  quite  obnoxious  running 
around  the  house  saying,  "stick  'em  up," 
which  Is  apparently  the  kind  of  teaching  we 
get  nowadays  from  television.  At  the  pro- 
posed Ume  to  go  back  home  his  mother-%ald 
to  him.  "Bruce.  I  think  you  ought  to  have 
a  ride  on  a  real  horse  before  you  go  back 
home." 

He  thought  that  was  wonderful,  so  the 
next  morning  he  got  himself  all  dressed  up 
again;  but  as  he  approached  the  corral  he 
began  to  have — to  quake  a  little  bit,  and  as 
the  groom  lifted  him  on  the  horse,  he  leaned 
over  to  him  and  said,  "You  know,  I'm  not 
a  real  cowboy,  I'm  just  a  little  boy  from 
Libertyvllle,  111."  and  that  is  just  the  way  I 
Weel  Senator. 
XBut  believing  as  I  do.  that  there  is  no  task 
more  urgent  than  feeding  the  hungry,  you'll 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  be  here  today,  and 
how  encouraged  I  am  by  the  evidence  that 
there  is  spreading  through  America  an 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  a  problem  the 
world  Is  facing.  Of  the  world  s  3  billion  peo- 
ple approximately  500  million  are  perhaps 
overfed,  and  about  a  billion  are  fairly  well 
fed.  and  about  a  billion  are  underfed. 

Now  those  of  us  who  are  well  fed  should  be 
very  much  concerned  about  those  who  are 
underfed:  not  only  for  reasons  of  compas- 
sion, but  in  this  world;  this  new  world  of 
ours,  hungar  on  that  kind  of  a  scale  is  a  gen- 
uine menace  to  peace.  Now  there  is  nothing 
new  about  hunger,  the  high  percentage  of 
people  in  the  world,  since  history  began,  have 
been  hungry;  perhaps  a  higher  percentage 
than  there  Is  today. 

The  two  new  facts  that  we  have  to  face. 
one  of  which  has  already  been  commented 
on  by  Senator  MoOo^notK.  Is  that  it  Is  possible 
today  to  feed  the  world's  population,  because 
we  have  bad   such  advances  In  technology 
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and  such  advances  In  science  that  no  longer 
can  we  hold  back  and  say  It  can't  be  done. 
It  can  be  done.  Now  the  second  fact  that  we 
have  to  face,  and  this  bears  on  peace.  Is  that 
up  to  very  recenUy.  very  recently,  the  people 
who  were  hungry  In  the  world  bore  their 
hunger  patiently  because  they  didn't  believe 
anything  oould  be  done  about  it.  Then,  too, 
Inventions  came  In;  the  airplane  and  the 
radio.  And  farmers  in  faraway  Unds  listened 
to  their  radios. 

Farmers  who  were  living  miserable  lives 
suddenly  learned  that  farmers  in  other  lands 
lived  lives  of  peace  and  dignity,  and  they  are 
determined  to  have  better  Uvea  for  them- 
selves and  their  children.  That,  of  course,  is 
what  Is  meant  by  the  well-known  phrase, 
"revolution  of  rising  expectations."  Having 
been  in  a  great  many  of  the  less-developed 
countries  where  hunger  still  persists,  I  re- 
memt)er  very  well,  I  was  in  one  African  state 
where  hunger  was  a  real  problem,  and  civil 
war  was  threatening,  and  I  said  to  the  chief 
of  the  state,  "I  hope  you  can  get  things  under 
control  here,  because  you  know  that  civil 
war  will  set  you  back  10  years  in  your  devel- 
opment." He  said,  "Yes,  Mr.  Hoffman,  we 
know  that,"  but  he  said,  "unless  we  can 
make  the  evolution  somewhat  more  dynamic, 
we  are  going  to  have  violent  revolution." 
And  there  are  many  places  in  the  world 
where  that  holds. 

It  Is  really  difficult  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
this  world  of  ours  has  become  one  neighbor- 
hood. Why?  Because  it  has  all  happened  so 
fast.  I  can  remember  way  back  around  1900 
hearing  William  Jennings  Bryan,  who  was 
the  great  orator  of  that  day,  and  one  of  his 
attributes  was  the  fact  that  he  could  speak 
without  any  aids  whatsoever — to  10,000  peo- 
ple. Today  a  speaker  with  laryngitis  can 
get  in  front  of  a  microphone  and  speak  to 
30O  million  people  and  tomorrow  he  will  be 
able  to  speak  to  a  billion  people  and  his 
Image  will  be  projected  at  the  same  time. 

Also,  although  none  of  you  are  old  enough 
to  remember  it,  but  I  am,  the  great  furor  that 
built  up  when  Nellie  Blye  went  around  the 
world  in  80  days.  Now  we  can  go  around  In 
80  hours  and  the  astronauts  go  around  in  80 
minutes.  So  this  has  all,  this  all  has  com- 
pressed the  world  Into  a  neighborhood.  But 
it  is  a  very  hard  Idea  to  grasp  and  I  was 
having  trouble  with  it  because  I  presumed, 
you  can't  quite  visualize  3  billion  neighbors. 
That's  very  hard  to  do — they  are  neighbors. 
I  think  that  it  was  made  plain  to  me  be- 
cause I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  and 
I  said,  you  know  this  U  a  very  difficult  Idea 
for  me  to  grasp  and  a  much  more  difficult 
one  to  get  across  to  anybody  else.  He  said, 
well  stop  trying  to  talk  about  3  billion— 
that  kind  of  a  world.  Talk  Instead  about 
a  country  with  3  million  people  in  it,  each 
person  representing  a  thousand,  similarly 
placed  socially,  economically,  and  let's  take 
a  look  at  that  country  and  see  what  It  would 
look  like.  Well  there  would  be  a  mlllllon 
people  In  It,  mostly  white,  living  in  either 
comfort,  a  good  many  In  affluence,  almost  all 
literate,  with  a  life  span  of  70  years.  But 
in  that  same  country,  there  would  be  2  mil- 
lion people,  mostly  dark  skinned. 

Of  that  2  million  people,  you  would  have 
1  million  going  to  bed  hungry  every  night, 
and  you  would  have  800.000  who  couldn't 
re.-id  or  write  and  you  would  have  a  life  span, 
average  life  span  of  under  40  years.  Now 
how  long  would  that  country  last  without 
exploding?  And  that  is  the  kind  of  world 
we  are  living  In.  only  it  is  just  hard  to  get 
our  minds  around.  Now  the  need  for  speedy 
Action,  In  combating  hunger,  U  highlighted, 
I  think,  by  certain  facts. 

Among  them  are  these:  first,  that  our 
per  capita  basis,  our  per  capita  basis,  there 
is  less  food  In  the  WM-Id  today  than  there 
was  in  1900 — that  is  annual  production  of 
food.  There  are  twice  as  many  children 
today  In  the  world  who  are  undernourished 
than  there  were  16  years  ago  and  there  are 
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50  million  chUdren  In  India,  this  was  per- 
haps itetore  the  President  made  his  an- 
nouncement, but  I  think  it  stUl  holds,  that 
are  in  danger  of  starvation;  within  the  next 
10  years. 

These  are  terribly  hard  facts  to  wrap  your 
mind  around  when  you've  just  had  a  good 
lunch— but  they  are  crude  facts  and  we've 
got  to  really  face  them.  Now  the  task  of 
combating  hunger  U  many  sided  and  among 
the  elements— are  first,  thU  galloping  popu- 
lation explosion  that  we  have;  and  second, 
learning  how  to  use  surplus  foods.  If  I  dare 
use  the  word  surplus.  And  third.  Insuring  a 
much  more  abundant  agricultural  growth  in 
all  through  the  world,  in  all  the  countries 
than  we  have  today. 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged, because  I  think  that  almost  for  the 
first  time  we  now  see  a  genxUne  Interest  In 
this  matter  of  population  control.  I  think 
we  are  not  going  to  have  the  7  billion  people 
that  are  being  predicted  some  30  years  from 
now.  And  second,  both  on  the  national 
basis— I  think  the  food-for-peace  program 
in  the  United  States,  and  out  of  the  United 
Nations  food  program  has  come  much  knowl- 
edge of  how  this  can  be  done  and  this 
strangely  enough,  and  I'm  sure  every  one 
here  would  agree  with  me,  U  much  trickier 
than  it  sounds. 

The  people  say  with  all  that  surplus  food 
and  with  all  the  capacity  to  grow  more  food 
why  can't  we  solve  the  problem  by  Just  ship- 
ping it.  Well  believe  me,  the  situation  in 
every  country  differs.  Unless  food  surpluses 
are  very  carefully  handled,  they  can  cut 
down  the  total  amount  of  food  because  they 
can  discourage  the  local  producers.  So  you 
have  a  problem  In  xmlque  techniques.  I  say 
w  should  be  encouraged  because  those  tech- 
niques are  being  learned. 

Now  as  far  as  the  supply  of  food  is  con- 
cerned, here  I  find  myself  at  some  odds  with 
some  people  who  say  that  It  is  impossible 
to  grow  enough  food  on  this  planet  In'^rder 
to  feed  its  present  population;  let  alone  a 
population  twice  Its  size.  This  I  dont  agree 
with  for  thcFe  reasons:  No.  1,  I  don't  think  I 
know  that  these  were  given  to  me  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  facts,  that  the 
Asian  farmer,  outside  of  Japan,  produces  10 
percent  as  much  as  his  American  counter- 
part, remember  that  he  has  an  average  one- 
third  the  land  to  work;  but  that  Is  only  one 
factor.  And  the  average  African  farmer  pro- 
duces 4  percent  as  much  as  his  North  Ameri- 
can counterpart. 

Well,  one  of  the  reasons  that  this  produc- 
tion is  so  low  is  the  revolution  of  agri- 
culture, which  Is  one  of  the  great  revolutions 
In  America,  U  not  the  greatest.  I  dont  know 
if  Herschel  will  agree  with  me  but  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  in  1900  the  country  had 
75  million  people  we  had  about  18  million 
people  on  ova  farms  producing  enough  food 
to  care  for  us — and  some  export.  Today  we 
have  200  million  people;  we  have  between  6 
and  7  million  people  on  our  farms  and  they 
are  producing  so  much  food  that  sometimes 
It  Is  an  embarrassment. 

That.  Just  in  a  nutshell,  gives  a  picture  of 
what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  this  revol- 
ution, in  other  words,  it's  the  new  farming 
methods,  it's  the  Insecticides,  It's  better  fer- 
tilizer; It's  all  of  one  of  a  hundred  things 
that  go  Into  make  this  startling  revolution 
take  place— and  this  revolution  has  not  been 
Imported.  You  can't  export  anything-  it 
has  to  be  Imported. 

But  there  hasn't  been  enough  curiosity 
raised  about  new  farming  methods  to  really 
bring  this  about.  It's  happening  though. 
Its  beginning  to  happen  in  various  places 
In  the  world.  It's  beginning  to  happen  in 
a  small  way  in  India.  I  think  India  per- 
haps illustrates  this  point  very  well,  because 
some  6  years  ago,  a  group  of  agronomists 
went  to  India  to  make  ajtudy  of  the  agri- 
cultural situation:  cam^back  and  reported 
that  as  far  as  water^Sid  and  water  were 


concerned,  India  had  enough  land  and  water 
not  only  to  feed  her  present  population,  but 
a  population  twice  the  size  of  the  present 
population. 

What  she  lacked  was  one  simple  thing— 
and  that  was  storage,  the  rate  were  getting 
20  percent.  She  had  almost  no  fertUizer, 
she  had  never  used  Insecticides,  pesUcides! 
and  her  farming  methods  were  those  of  a 
thovisand  years  ago. 

Now  all  of  this  revolution  has  got  to  be 
imported.  It  is  being  Imported  slowly— not 
because  farmers  are  obstinate,  but  because 
farmers,  most  farmers  outside  of  America 
live,  have  marginal  existence,  In  other  words, 
they  can't  take  the  chance  of  just  getting 
by. 

We've  always  known  that  you  had  to  show 
and  not  talk  to  farmers  to  get  them  to 
change  their  ways.  But  this  revolution  Is 
going  on.  So  I  am  very  hopeful  of  that.  I 
think  also  that  this  U  a  new  attitude  devel- 
oping through  the  world. 

I've  been  Involved  to  some  extent  In 
assisting  these  developing  countries  Into 
speeding  their  development,  and  when  I  first 
got  started  In  this,  you  go  into  every  country 
and  they  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  new  air- 
line, or  a  new  steel  mill— they  were  Just  not 
Interested  In  agriculture. 

Well  today,  this  is  all  changing.  We  have 
today  on  our  special  fund;  we  have  had  some 
522  projecte;  we  cover  the  whole  field — indus- 
trial, agricultural,  InsUtutes,  research  insti- 
tutes for  applying  science  and  technology  to 
all  processes  including  agriculture.  Of  those 
of  our  projects  requested  by  the  governments 
over  200  are  In  the  agricultural  field. 

Those  projects  total  about  $500  miUlon.  of 
which  the  countries  themselves  are  putting 
up  $300  million,  and  we  are  putting  up  $200 
million.  They  are  agricultural  projects;  they 
are  Institutes  In  various  countries;  and  I 
must  say,  I  don't  know  too  much  about  agri- 
culture, except  that  I  am  Intrigued  by  what 
is  going  on  in  these  laboratories. 

There  Is  a  laboratory  In  Yugoslavia  where 
they  were  testing  plant  growth  with  radio 
isotopes  and  apparently  were  able  to  tell  the 
exact  mixture  of  soil,  water,  fertilizer,  neces- 
sary to  get  maximum  growth.  1  happen  to 
believe,  and  I  may  be  wrong,  that  there  la  at 
least  a  great  speeding  up  In  knowledge  of 
agriculture  that  is  going  on  right  now,  day 
oy  day,  and  that  U  going  to  be'applled  to  the 
produce  of  the  land. 

The  final  reason,  that  I  am  encouraged,  as 
I  said,  because  the  attitude  toward  agricxU- 
ture  has  changed  and  there  Is  a  recognition 
that  if  you  are  going  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  these  developing  countries  which  is 
our  business,  you  have  to  have  a  balanced 
program  and  the  program  starts  with  feed- 
ing people;  In  other  words,  people  cannot 
work  unless  they  have  some  strength.  I 
recall  very  well  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  1948;  having  come  out  of  Industry, 
I  was  quite  determined  that  no  Marshall 
plan  dollars  should  be  wasted  on  food  be- 
cause what  we  wanted  to  do  was  get  indus- 
try back  on  Its  feet  and  sooner  or  later  it 
would  take  care  of  the  situation,  of  the  feed- 
ing situation. 

I  met  Dr.  Fitzgerald,  who  many  of  you 
muslKknow,  and  he  made  just  one  point  he 
said,  'Well  to  tell  you  Mr.  Hoffman,  'the 
ItallansXare  getting  a  day  1,600  calories,  the 
German^  1.250  calories  and  the  French  1.600: 
and_tbey  can';t  work  unless  we  feed  them." 
the  first  $5  million  we  spent  on  the  Mar- 
shSpJl  program  was  spent  for  wheat.  For  the 
workers  of  Europe,  because  we  couldn't  pos- 
sibly get  work,  even  though  we  built  up  the 
factories  unless  they  had  the  strength. 

Now  there  Is  this  recognition  and  there  is 
a  close  relationship  between  Industry  and 
agricvltxu^;  in  other  words  they  work  to- 
gether. If  you  want  to  Increase  productivity 
on  the  farms  give  the  farmers  something  to 
work  for;  it  may  be  a  bicycle — but  Its  got 
to  be  something  they  can  see  and  also  as  you 
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Industrialize,  you  can  take  care  of  what  Is  a 
great  surplus,  and  tbat  Is  tbe  surplus  In 
labor — farm  labor. 

Moat  countries  have  a  great  excess.  This 
you  only  can  take  care  of  as  you  industrial- 
ize.   So  your  profram  most  be  balanced. 

It  must  start  however,  with  seeing  that 
the  people  have  enough  to  eat.  putting  an 
end  to  hunger.  That's  where  It  starts.  At 
the  s&me  time,  concurrently  If  possible,  start 
building  up  Industry  so  you  can  meet  these 
other  problems.  I'd  like  to  close  by  telling 
you  that  the  United  Nations  and  its  agen- 
cies are  with  you  in  this,  what  the  other 
gentleman  called  "war."  We  are  with  you 
In  the  war  on  want  to  the  hilt.  And  we 
think  we  can  do  quite  a  bit  about  it.  This 
new  program,  which  is  really  a  combination, 
a  merging  rather,  of  the  programs,  the  ex- 
panded program  of  technical  assistance, 
which  has  sent  30.000  people  in  the  field. 

I  should  explain,  that  this  special  fund, 
the  expanded  program  and  the  new  United 
Nations  development  program  are  financing 
operations.  We  help  finance  operations. 
The  actual  operations  In  the  field  for  exam- 
ple, agricultural  field,  are  carried  out  for  the 
moat  part  by  FAO.  They  have  over  aoo  of 
our  projects  for  which  they  are  executing 
agents.  There  are  the  other  types  of  pro- 
jects that  are  taken  up  by  other  specializing 
agencies.  But  we  have  today  a  United  Na- 
tions family  of  specialized  agencies:  a  United 
Nations   family  of   financing  agencies. 

The  financing  agencies  are  of  course  the 
World  Bank,  which  helped  supply  the  capi- 
tal investment  needed.  UNICEF  which  fi- 
nances primarily  projects  that  Improve  the 
lot  of  children  in  tbe  world  and  the  special 
fund,  which  up  to  now  has  financed  pro- 
j«cU  in  three  fields,  first;  U  Identifying  the 
natural  resources  that  are  present  in  these 
countries:  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Is 
a  rich,  rich  planet. 

Let  me  Just,  for  just  a  second  of  your  time, 
tell  you  what  we  mean  by  that.  We  have  as 
I  say  5X3  projects,  I'd  love  to  tell  you  about 
each  one  of  them — I'll  Just  tell  you  about 
one.  And  that  is  the  Niger  River  project — 
It  Just  more  or  less  tells  the  st^ry. 

The  Niger  River  has  been  there  for  quite 
a  while — Its  waters  have  been  used  very  lit- 
tle. We  were  asked  to  mkke  a  survey  oT  tbe 
Niger  River  to  see  if  we  could  locate  a  dam 
on  the  river  In  such  a  way  that  the  dam 
would  be  feasible.  And  we  did.  Two  great 
engineering  firms  made  the  study  under  the 
direction  of  the  World  Bank,  came  out  with 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  locate  a  dam 
•bout  100  miles  north  of  Lagoe  which  would 
rasult  In  the  building  of  a  lake  15  miles 
wide.  "70  miles  long.  Improve  greatly  naviga- 
/  tlon  in  Nigeria.  Improve  agriculture  by  pro- 
viding irrigation  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres:  make  possible  inland  fisher- 
ies: which  would  give  low-cost  protein,  which 
la  badly  needed  in  Nigeria:  and  provide  Ni- 
geria with  as  low-cost  power  as  there  Is  in 
the  world. 

That's  industrial  based  for  Nigeria's  de- 
velopment. This  was  all.  As  soon  as  this 
project  was  completed  we  succeeded,  not  me, 
not  me  personally,  but  $330  mllUon  of  capi- 
tal was  forthcoming  to  build  that  dam  that 
Is  now  being  constructed. 

I  could  give  you  example  after  example, 
after  example.  This  Is  a  rich,  rich  planet. 
One  thing  we  have  got  to  do  Is  to  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  are  going  to  carry  on  this 
war  against  want  and  eliminate  hunger, 
eliminate  Illiteracy:  and  also  provide  people 
generally  with  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
Now  I  think  that  the  work  that  we  are  doing 
at  the  United  Nations  and  through  national 
programs  is  In  the  prelnvestment  field,  which 
is  where  we  finance. 

And  the  ptrelnvaatment  field  Is  of  great 
Importance:  because  I  think  It  Is  preparing 
the  way  for  Investment  in  sulBclent  volume 
to  get  this  job  done.  I  can  only  refer  to  a 
report  madre  in   IBftl — by  the — some  of  the 


moet  Imminent  economists  who  estimated 
it  would  take  about  119  billion-plus  a  year 
of  capital  investment  to  bring  about  a  3- 
percent  increase  per  year  In  the  net  Income* 
of  people  In   less  developed  countries. 

The  problem  has  not  been  lack  of  money, 
the  problem  has  been  largely  a  lack  of  where 
the  money  could  be  usefully  and  profitably 
spent.  I  think  we  are  going  to  get  to  that 
$30  billion  as  soon  as  we  can. 

When  people  hold  back  on  30  billion  I 
think  we  only  need  to  remind  them  of  one 
thing — and  that  Is  that  this  world  of  ours 
at  the  present  time,  you  can  get  two  figtirea 
on  the  cost  of  armaments  in  the  world  to- 
day, and  one  figure  Is  $130  and  the  other 
figxire  is  $140 — that  is  that  nobody  knows 
within  $30  billion  of  what  It  Is  costing  at  the 
present  time  to  provide  annaments  and  to 
take  care  of  the  services  of  army  and  for 
us  to  say  for  a  minute  that  if  the  money  can 
be  used  profitably  and  usefully  that  money 
cannot  be  forthcoming,  I  think  makes  no 
sense  whatever. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


H.R. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vet- 
erans of  past  wars  have  not  forgotten 
the  benefits  they  received  from  the 
World  War  n  and  Korean  OI  bills. 

Early  In  January.  I  Introduced  H.R. 
11981  to  provide  wnefits  for  the  cold 
war  and  Vietnam  veterans.  Today  the 
House  demonstrated  its  support  by  pass- 
ing a  revised  bill  to  381  to  0. 

This  bill  received  the  support  of  all 
the  major  veterans  organizations,  and  I 
am  Inserting  the  letters  I  received  from 
the  national  commanders: 

WasHwcton.  d.c. 

February  4, 1966. 
Hon  Rat  Roacrrs, 
Wojhington.  D.C: 

We  understand  that  H.R.  12410  reported  by 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will 
be  taken  up  In  the  House  on  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 7.  While  this  bill  does  not  completely 
satisfy  the  American  Legion's  proposals  as 
set  forth  In  H.R.  12186  It  does,  among  other 
things,  provide  Immediate  benefits  to  the 
servicemen  now  returning  to  civilian  life. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  committee  for  Its 
efforts  and  hope  that  the  House  will  act 
promptly  so  that  a  readjustment  program  for 
our  veterans  can  be  enacted  without  delay. 

L.  ELOON  jAJfZS, 

National  Commandrr. 

American  Legion. 

D1SAB1.KO  AMEaiCAM  VrmuNB, 
Washintfton,  D.C.  Februarji  3,  t9t$. 
Hon.  Rat  Robzxts, 

U.S.    House   of   Representatives.   Old   House 
Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoifCKxasMAN  Roanrra:  The  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  reported  H.R. 
13410  which  will  be  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  by  the  House,  Monday, 
February  7,  l»««. 

This  cold  war  OI  bill  provide*  for  educa- 
tion and  training  benefits;  OI  loans:  pre- 
sumptive service  connection  for  tropical  and 
chronic  diseases:  medical  care:  Job  counsel- 
ing and  placement,  and  other  miscellaneous 
benefit*. 


The  Disabled  American  Veterans  urge  your 
support  of  this  bill. 
Sincerely, 

Chaelss  L.  HuMca, 
National   Director  of  Legislation 

\  Washincton.  D.C, 

I  February  5.  1966. 

Hon.  Rav  ROBebts. 

House  of  Representatives.  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 
Am  vets  strongly  urge  the  early  passage  of. 
H.R,  12410  which  embraces  substantive  vet- 
erans benefits  programs.  We  feel  that  the 
intent  of  this  bill  will  justify  the  mandates 
of  our  organization  and  we  urge  the  con- 
tinued support  of  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
accomplish  this  end. 

,  Ralph  E.  Hall, 

Amvets  National  Commander. 

VrrE«A!«s  OF  Foreign  Wars  op  the 
UNrrsD  States, 

February  4,  1966. 
Member. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dkar  Congressman  :  This  Is  In  refer- 
ence to  HJt.  13410.  the  cold  war  OI  bUl, 
which  Is  scheduled  for  your  consideration 
and  vote  on  Monday,  February  7. 

Jhe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  favors  the  extension  of  war- 
time veterans  rights  and  benefits  to  all  who 
have  served  honorably  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  since  January  31,  1955, 
the  official  end  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

H.R.  13410  Is  more  than  a  OI  bill.  Besides 
educational  training  and  home  loan  assist- 
ance, the  bill  proposes  entitlement  to  VA 
hospital  care,  job  counseling  assistance,  vet- 
erans preference  In  Federal  employment,  war- 
time presumptions  for  service-connected  dis- 
ability for  chronic  and  tropical  diseases  and 
other  provisions. 

Accordingly,  HR.  13410  represents  a  giant 
step  In  the  direction  of  carrying  out  our  na- 
tional resolution  to  elevate  cold  war  service 
In  the  Armed  Forces  to  wartime  status  so 
far   as   veterans  programs   are   concerned. 

"^our  support  and   vote   In   favor  of  HJ{. 
13410,  therefore,  will  be  deeply  appreciated 
by  the  1.300,000  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Andt     Borg, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

It  is  a  source  of  personal  pride  to  me 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Veterans 
Affairs  Committee  that  a  companion  bill, 
H  R.  12410,  received  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 


Next  Bif  Step  in  Space — The  Moon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  article  by  Richard  Lewis  in  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times,  Sunday,  December  26, 
1965,  brings  into  sharper  focus  the 
acliievements  of  this  past  year  in  the 
manned  space  flight  program.  Mr. 
Lewis  points  up  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  this  effort  and  the  important 
problems  that  NASA  faces  in  Its  prog- 
in  reaching  the  national  space  pro- 
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gram  goal  of  a  lunar  landing  In  this 
decade.  Tliis  thoughtful  article  does 
much  to  place  in  proper  prospective  the 
operational  capabilities  that  have  been 
achieved  as  the  program  progresses. 
The  article  follows : 

Next  Bio  Step  in  Space  :  The  Moon 
(By    Richard    Lewis) 

This  was  the  year  the  United  States  proved 
that  a  round  trip  to  the  moop  of  8  days  was 
physically  tolerable  to  human  beings. 

It  was  a  new  discovery.  Yet.  the  fact  It 
was  expected  dulled  its  Impact. 

The  entire  Apollo  program  of  landing  two 
men  on  the  moon  and  bringing  them  back 
was  based  on  the  assumption  men  could 
withstand  the  trip.  That  had  been  so  since 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  had  declared 
Apollo  a  national  goal  In  1961. 

However,  It  remained  for  Astronauts  Leroy 
Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  and  Charles  Conrad,  Jr.. 
to  prove  It  on  the  8-day  flight  of  Gemini  5 
in  August. 

Then,  in  the  grand  climax  of  a  year  filled 
with  surprises  and  triumphs  In  space,  the 
case  was  clinched  by  Astronauts  Frank  Bor- 
man  and  James  A.  Lovell.  Jr..  on  their  14-day 
ride  In  Gemini  7  December  4  to  18. 

Theirs  was  the  greatest  American  ride  since 
Paul  Revere.  Gemini  7  was  a  shot  not  only 
heard  but  seen  around  the  world  by  inter- 
continental television,  another  product  of  the 
space  age. 

the   spirit    of    '76 

Further  proof  of  the  feasibility  of  the 
lunar  voyage  was  provided  by  the  spectacular 
rendezvous  of  Gemini  6  with  No.  7.  As- 
tronauts Walter  M.  Schlrra.  Jr.,  and  Thomas 
P.  Stafford  accomplished  the  task  with  such 
precision  they  made  it  look  easy. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  double  mission 
of  Gemini  7  and  6  should  be  linked  with  the 
spirit  of  '76.  Symbolically,  It  showed  that 
man  could  free  himself  from  the  ancient  rule 
of  Mother  Earth  and  strike  out  for  himself 
In  the  cosmos  If  he  dared. 

His  physiology  enabled  him  to  adapt  to 
weightless  flight.  By  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1965,  his  technology  enabled  him  to  perform 
it  for  periods  of  time  up  to  2  weeks. 

But  would  the  American  economy  permit 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  pursue  its  goals  to  the  Moon,  to 
Mars  and  beyond? 

With  the  escalation  of  VS.  military  effort 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  it  became  obvious  that 
expendable  projects  in  space  would  have  to 
be  cut  or  deferred. 

That  was  started  as  the  year  ended.  The 
space  agency  dropped  a  $39  million  project  to 
develop  an  advanced  orbiting  solar  observa- 
tory. 

ARGONNB    PROGRAM    CUT   BACK 

Development  of  the  mighty  M-1  engine, 
designed  to  deliver  1  million  pounds  of  thrust 
from  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen, was  shelved  for  a  second  time  In  2  years. 

Nuclear  rocket  development,  proceeding  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  near  Chicago, 
In  the  design  stage,  and  at  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  in  New  Mexico  as  actual 
hardware,  w&s  to  be  cut  back. 

Within  the  space  agency,  there  was  a  de- 
termination to  save  Project  Ap>oIIo  at  any 
cost  and  keep  It  moving  on  schedule.  Not 
only  was  American  prestige  most  Intimately 
linked  with  it  but  by  the  end  of  1965  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  much  of  the  South  de- 
pended on  Apollo  and  post-Apollo  programs. 

More  than  300,000  men  and  women  In  7 
Southern  States  were  on  payrolls  in  Apollo 
as  skilled  workers,  technicians,  engineers, 
and  sclenUsts.  It  was  the  largest  develop- 
ment program  since  men  first  fashioned  a 
wheel. 

In  1966,  manned  space  flight  ceased  to  be  a 
stunt.  In  most  segments  of  American  so- 
ciety, It  was  regarded  as  bound  up  with  tech- 
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nological    development    and    national    well- 
being. 

FOB    ENTERTAINMENT   ONLT» 

Even  so,  a  commercial  television  network 
had  equated  the  launch  of  Gemini  7,  as  a 
si>ecies  of  Saturday  afternoon  entertainment, 
'with  a  college  football  game.  Both  were 
shown  on  the  same  screen. 

There  was  a  conspicuous  failure  here  to 
distinguish  between  what  Is  entertainment 
and  what  Is  history.  The  outlook  which 
teamed  Gemini  7's  launch  with  the  Penn 
State-Maryland  football  game  December  4 
might  Just  'as  well  have  double-billed  the 
siege  of  Plelku  and  the  Tonight  Show. 

Because  of  growing  war.  a  failure  in  the 
Gemini  program  this  year  could  have  de- 
railed Appolo. 

The  failure  actually  did  appear  October  25, 
when  Gemini  6  was  stalled  on  pad  19  by  the 
blowup  of  its  Agena  target  rocket,  with 
which  It  was  supposed  to  rendezvous  and 
dock  in  a  185-mlle  orbit. 

The  McDonnell  Aircraft  Co.  of  St.  LouU 
helped  pull  this  blazing  chestnut  out  of  the 
fire.  Its  top  engineers  convinced  NASA  to 
compensate  for  the  setback  by  a  double  flight 
of  Gemini  6  and  7.  NASA's  bo6s.*  James  E. 
Webb,  sold  the  idea  to  President  Johnson. 

L.B.J.    RUNS    SHOW AND    WELL 

If  there  was  any  doubt  who  was  running 
the  space  program.  It  was  resolved  by  this 
series  of  events.  Mr.  Johnson  was  running  It. 
As  matters  turned  out,  he  was  running  it 
mighty  well.  The  debacle  of  October  25  be- 
came the  smashing  success  of  the  Spirit  of 
•7C. 

Ironically,  the  Agena  that  couldn't  In  Oc- 
tober was  merely  a  minor  transformation  of 
the  Agena  that  could  earlier  in  the  year. 

Agena  Is  an  upper  stage  rocket  developing 
some  16,000  pounds  of  thrust.  It  fits  on 
top  of  an  Atlas  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile.  The  combination  had  scored  the 
great  successes  of  the  lunar  and  interplane- 
tary sweepstakes  during  1965. 

Following  the  success  of  Ranger  7  In  1964, 
Rangers  8  and  9  photographed  the  Moon's 
surface  In  February  and  March  of  1965.  Al- 
together, more  than  20,000  brilliant  photo- 
graphs of  the  Moon  were  radioed  back  to 
Earth. 

They  showed  what  a  few  astronomers  had 
always  •suspected— that  the  lunar  surface 
was  not  the  rough  and  j.igged  landscape 
Earth-based  photographs  suggested,  but  that 
contoiu-s  were  rounded  and  smooth  and 
slopes  were  gentle.  There  had  been  erosion, 
perhaps  from  the  solar  wind  that  blows  a 
stream  of  protons  among  the  worlds. 

The  nature  of  the  surface — dtist,  crtjshed 
rock  or  hard  lava — continued  to  be  a  matter 
of  debate.  But  striking  evidence  of  vol- 
canlsm  appeared.  The  Moon  was  or  had  been 
dynamic,  like  the  Earth,  for  there  appeared 
great  rills  or  spllte  In  the  surface  showing 
movement. 

BELIEVE  MOON  SURFACE  OK 

Despite  the  lack  of  surface  definition  from 
the  Ranger  photographs,  a  consensus  devel- 
oped among  most  students  of  the  Moon.  The 
surface  would  hold  the  weight  of  a  spaceship 
like  the  ungainly,  spider-legged  LEM,  or 
Lunar  Excursion  Module.  AstronauU  could 
land  without  sinking  into  a  treacherous  sea 
of  dust. 

The  Atlas  Agena  had  scored  another  bril- 
liant success  in  boosting  Mariner  4  to  MaJk, 
Launched  November  28.  1964,  Mariner  flew 
past  the  Red  Planet  on  the  evening  of  last 
July  14. 

The  message  it  sent  back  to  Earth  startled 
the  world  of  science.  Cratered  like  the 
Moon,  Mars,  with  only  a  wisp  of  an  at- 
mosphere, showed  little  signs  it  had  ever 
developed  living  organisms,  or  could  support 
them  if  It  had  at  some  earlier  phrase  of  its 
history. 

Although  it  rotates  as  rapidly  as  the  Earth 


does.  Mars  displayed  no  magnetic  field.  This 
was  Interpreted  as  evidence  it  had  no  liquid 
nor  any  solid  iron  core,  as  the  Earth  has.  It 
was  different  from  the  Earth.  Mars  was  more 
like  the  Moon. 

Tlie  22  pictures  Mariner  sent  back  from 
Mars  showing  a  desolate,  lifeless  locAlng 
landscape,  rent  and  torn  by  crashing  me- 
teorites, evoked  a  new  feeling  of  awe  among 
scientific  and  polltclal  leaders. 

LIFE   UNIQUE? 

When  he  saw  the  photos  projected  on  a 
screen  in  the  White  House,  President  i>hn- 
son  observed : 

"It  may  be— It  may  jxist  be— that  life  as 
we  know  It  with  Its  humanity  is  mor«?  unique 
than  many  have  thought." 

In  several  respects,  the  discovery  of  the 
Martian  landscape  eclipsed  the  feat  of  the 
Gemini  program  In  orbiting  10  men  during 
tl^  year.  And  yet,  it  is  to  man  that  the  space 
pl-ogram  is  tied,  not  to  machines. 

For  that  reason  the  clamor  of  influential 
scientists  calling  for  more  emphasis  on  un- 
manned scientific  satellites  and  less  on  man- 
ned orbital  Or  lunar  flights  was  ignored. 

The  biologists  got  their  way  with  the  acti- 
vation of  Project  Voyager,  the  program  to  de- 
posit a  scientific  capsule  on  Mars  in  1971  with 
a  life  detector  to  see  if  bacteria  might  live 
there.  The  debate  on  whether^  there  is 
primitive  life  on  Mars  lUvmilnated  l?alf  dozen 
scientific  seminars. 

ATMOSPHERE  TOO  THIK   ^ 

The  Mariner  4  data  showed  that  the 
Martian  atmosphere  was  too  thin  to  soft- land 
a  Voyager  spacecraft  by  parachute  A  brak- 
ing rocket  system  would  have  to  be  buUt  into 
the  vehicle,  signiflcantly  raising  its  weight. 

That  meant  the  Saturn  IB  launch  vehicle 
could  not  be  used  to  boost  Voyager  to  Mars. 
Instead,  the  booster  would  have  to  be  the 
mighty  Saturn  5,  the  moon  rocket. 

Using  the  Saturn  6  would  greatly  increase 
the  cost  of  Voyager,  from  $1.2  blUion  to  pos- 
sibly $3.2  billion  or  more.  The  Increase 
placed  the  program  in  Jeopardy  if  the  econ- 
omy ax  came  down,  as  nearly  everyone  ex- 
pected it  would'. 

In  the  mean.tlme,  Russian  experiences  in 
trying  U>\  soft^land  lunik  capsules  on  the 
moon  showed  that  this  feat  was  much  more 
difficult  than  expected.  Three  Russian  at- 
tempts failed  during  the  year  and  made 
American  project  planners  more  cautious  in 
starting  their  own  lunar  soft-landing  project. 
Surveyor. 

Tlie  first  Surveyor,  schediAyi  to  ride  to  the 
moon  aboard  an  Atlas-CedRur  in  the  au- 
tumn, was  postponed  until  1966. 

More  work  had  to  be  done  on  the  Surveyor 
landing  system. 

The  Lunik  crashes  showed  up  a  problem 
which  engineers  had  suspected — ambiguity 
about  the  location  of  the  lunar  surface.  Was 
the  stirface  that  reflected  radar  waves  tens  of 
feet  below  a  layer  of  soft  material  that  did 
not  reflect? 

Radar  tells  the  Surveyor  landing  system 
computer  where  the  sxirface  is.  The  com- 
puter controls  the  flring  of  the  braking  rock- 
ets to  slow  descent.  If  the  true  surface  does 
aot  reflect,  radar  cannot  see  it.  Then  the 
vehicle  must  crash. 

Whether  this  was  the  reason  for  the  Soviet 
crashes  was  speculative.  No  one  knew.  The 
problem  of  how  to  land  softly  on  the  moon 
was  the  major  unsolved  one  in  Project  Apollo 
at  the  end  of  1965. 

Gemini  had  proved  that  the  trip  was  phys- 
iologically feasible  for  men.  The  rendezvous 
of  Geminis  6  and  7  had  shown  that  the  tech- 
nique could  be  mastered.  It  Is  essential  for 
the  return.  LEM  lift*  off  the  moon  on  the 
return  joximey  and  must  rendezvous  and 
dock  with  the  orbiting  ApoUo  spaceship  for 
the  voyage  home. 

The  actual  landing,  soft-style  was  the  next 
step  In  ApoUo, 
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NATIONS  CO  OWN   WATS 


The  delay  in  Burrtjor  UuUcated  how  much 
the  space  afcoiwpllahmanta  or  f aUuree  of  each 
ot  the  space-fartnc  powera  influence  the 
other.  There  waa  talk  of  more  intemaUooal 
cooperation,  but  aach  natloa  went  Ita  own 
way. 

There  waa  vigorous  display  ot  one-up-maa- 
■hlp.  No  sooner  had  the  Communicatloaa 
Satellite  Corp.  orbited  Barly  Bird  to  prorlde 
a  TV  and  telephone  relay  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  than  Russia  orbited  Its 
communlcaUons  satellite. 

They  called  It  Molnlya  I  (lightning).  It 
relayed  color  TV  between  Moscow  and 
Vladivostok. 

After  Cosmonaut  Alexel  Leonov  made  the 
first  space  walk  In  March  on  the  flight  of 
Voskhod  2.  Astapnaut  Edward  H  White  II 
took  a  longer  walk  on  a  longer  tether  during 
the  June  flight  of  Gemini  4. 

The  US.  Air  Force  flred  Its  mighty  booster. 
Titan  3C  with  2.5  millon  pounds  of  thrust. 
The  Russians  flred  one  with  an  eetlnutted 
4.3  million  pounds.  Hftlng  a  13-ton  satellte. 
Proton  I. 

paxsTice  IN  oBBrrs 

The  raca  for  whatever  prestige  space 
prowess  confera  upon  a  (people  was  close  In 
1065.  The  Ruaalans  sent  2k>nd  n  to  photo- 
graph Mars  but  Ito  electronics  faUed.  They 
made  no  significant  advance  In  manned  space 
flight,  except  for  the  space  walk. 

With  Qeinlnls  5  and  7.  the  United  States 
soared  ahead  of  the  Ruaalans  In  the  manned 
effort,  chalking  up  new  records  in  both  man 
hours  and  vehicle  hours  in  orbital  flight. 
Ours  was  the  first  rendewous  between  two 
piloted  space  vehicles. 

Meanwhile,  when  Cape  Kennedy  closed 
down  for  Christmas,  the  first  Apollo  space- 
ship (unrAanned)  was  batnc  readied  for  its 
maiden  voyage  aboard  a  Saturn  IB  In  Jan- 
uary. The  Apollo  program  flight  test  pro- 
gram begins  In   lOM.  as  Oamlnl  ends. 

By  the  end  ot  1966.  «•  wmn  starUng  the 
last  lap  of  the  9-year  program  to  put  men 
on  the  moon.  There  was  every  Indication 
we  would  make  the  schedule  unless  the  war 
In  Vietnam  bogged  It  down. 


Wliy  Hm  United  SUite*-U.S.S.R.  Coaialar 
Treaty  Should  B«  Rejected 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxniois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBBSNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  2,  19€8 

Mr.  COLXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobilansky,  who  Is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  has  written  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  proposed  consular 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Under  leave  to  eictend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  a  portion  of  the  article.  In  which 
Dr.  Dobriansky  discusses  two  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  treaty: 
A  PoanoN  or  am  AancLi  bt  Da.  Lav  >.  Do- 

luamKT,      Pmorssaoa      or      Economics. 

OacHMSTowN  UMivsasrrT 

V.   Tttm  VHIT   OtWWWMMtrt  B^XOMATXC   ntMUNrrT 

The  preceding  three  reason  ■  for  nonratl- 
flcatlon  of  the  pact  received  far  less  atten- 
UoB  last  August  than  the  next  two.  Tet  In 
th«  broader  oontaxt  ot  nndarstandloff  the 
contemporary  aiimgla.  Ito  prime  souicw  of 
tension  and  long-run  dangers  to  world  peace, 
they  carry  greater  weight  than  the  next  two 


objections,  which  by  themselves,  of  course, 
are  adequate  to  justify  nonratlflcation.  It 
is  noteworthy  how  much  more  adept  and 
knowledgeable  the  Chinese  Reds  are  In  uti- 
lizing eesenttal  facts  concerning  the  Inner 
Soviet  Russian  Empire.  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-colonlalism.  Moecow's  ruaelfk»tlon 
program,  and  the  captive  status  of  the  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  US.SJi.  than  we 
are.'  Their  ends  are  different,  but  they  at 
least  do  not  acconunodate  the  Russian  to- 
talltarlans  in  their  worst  features. 

Contrary  to  the  baseless  contention  that 
this  consular  convention  is  no  different  or  Is 
even  slightly  different  trom  other  conven- 
tions, the  pact  Is  very  different  not  only  in 
Its  relation  to  our  prime  enemy  In  the  cold 
war  but  also  In  Its  Incredible  provision  of 
diplomatic  Immunity  to  consular  personnel 
for  all  crimes.  Including  espionage."  It  is 
sad  enough  that  the  treaty's  assumptions 
and  contents  seriously  depreciate  our  gen- 
eral political  posture  as  a  democratic  free 
world  leader,  but  this  provision  Is  an  open 
Invitation  to  Red  subversion  of  our  Nation. 
Every  other  existing  convention  grants  Im- 
munity only  from  punishment  for  misde- 
meanors. The  reader  can  now  understand 
why  I  entitled  an  article  on  this  subject 
"The  Second  Treaty  of  Moscow."  The  pact 
was  made  to  order — In  Moecow  Even  our 
allies  don't  enjoy  this  unprecedented  con- 
sular privilege. 

In  view  of  the  concentrated  dlscuaaion  on 
this  point  last  August,  It  is  unnecessary  to 
belabor  It  further.  Mr.  Leonard  C.  Meeker, 
the  State  Department's  legal  adviser,  admit- 
ted In  unqualified  terms  that  this  immunity 
from  criminal  Jurisdiction  "Is  not  present  In 
other  consular  conventions  to  the  samA  ex- 
tent."  *•  Mr.  Meeker,  who  Is  under  the 
illusion  that  some  "Soviet  national"  animal 
exists,  tried  to  moderate  the  immunity  pro- 
vision by  pointing  out  that  It  "will  extend 
only  to  those  consular  officers  and  employees 
who  are  agreed  to  by  tl)e  two  Governments."  '■ 
As  though  In  actual  practice  this  would  make 
any  significant  difference. 

The  views  expiressed  by  opponents  to  the 
treaty  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee are  quite  firm  on  this  Immunity  pro- 
vision." Publicized  discussion  of  the  point 
led  many  to  the  conclusion  which  one  Sena- 
tor put  In  these  words:  "It  Is  this  last  section 
that  la  Inimical  with  the  beet  interests  ot  the 
United  State*.  It  U  the  laat  section  that 
clearly  indicates  that  thla  convention  was 
negotiated  by  the  SovleU,  not  as  a  bilateral 
pact  for  Improving  Soviet-American  relations, 
but  as  a  oold  war  maneuver  to  enhance  and 
expand  the  Intelllgence-gatbeting  network  of 
the  U.S.SJl."  " 

Hr.  Rusk  and  others  argue  that  the  treaty 
would  offer  greater  protection  for  Americans 
touring  and  vlalUng  In  the  U.S3JI.  ThU 
protection  argument,  covering  some  12,000 
Americans  annually,  is  supposed  to  counter- 
txUance  the  lapse  In  it  as  concerns  the  im- 
munity provision.  Much  Is  made  of  the 
notifloation  and  acceas  provisions  regarding 
arrests.  Actually,  this  ao-called  Russian  con- 
cession should  have  been  demanded  long  ago 
on  the  purely  ambassadorial  level,  and  should 
be  so  demanded  on  the  simple  principle  of 
reciprocity.  U.S.S.R.  repreaentaUves  and 
tourists  are  aooorded  the  prlvilefces  and  bene- 
fits of  our  democratic  criminal  code:  pure 
reciprocal  relations  would  demand  the  same 
for  our  people.  To  hook  the  notification  and 
acceas  provlalana  ae  a  notable  Russian  "con- 
oesston"  to  the  eonaular  treaty  Indicates  that 
our  negotiators  had  already  walked  Into  the 
be&rtrap.  It  Is  as  much  a  cooceaalon  aa  a 
thief  giving  up  stolen  property. 

VI.    INTKNSinXO    POUnCAX.    WAKTAkK    IM   TBS 
VKTTtS  STATXB 

■splooag*  was  the  leading  word  for  the 
next  popular  objection  to  the  treaty  last 
AuguaC     Our  FBI  Director.  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 


was  quoted  at  length  In  support  of  this 
criticism..  In  earlier  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Hoover 
had  emphaalaed  that  U.S.S.R.  "consulates  In 
many  parts  Of  the  country  •  •  •  will  make 
our  work  more  difficult.**  A  later  state- 
ment by  him  stressed  the  following:  "One 
Soviet  Intelligence  officer  In  commenting  on 
the  agreement  spoke  of  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity this  presented  his  service  and  that 
It  would  enable  the  Soviets  to  enhance  their 
intelligence  operations."  '  So  effective  were 
these  points  that  the  President  subsequently 
Issued  a  directive  to  officials  to  support  ad- 
ministration policies,  aiming  It  particularly 
at  Hoover  •* 

There  are  several  aspects  to  this  sixth  rea- 
son for  nonratlflcation  that  need  some  clari- 
fication. First,  though  public  hearings  were 
barred.  It  obviously  behooved  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  Invite  Mr.  Hoover,  as 
another  Government  witness,  to  testify  on 
the  pact.  Surely  he  is  far  more  qualified  to 
discuss  the  likely  eepdonage  effects  of  the 
treaty  than  Is  Secretaiy  Rusk.  Second.  It  is 
certainly  no  strain  on  one's  imagination  to 
envisage  the  expanded  opportunities  for  So- 
viet Russian  espionage  with  consulates  rang- 
ing cross-country  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco. 

However,  considering  the  huge  spy  appa- 
ratus now  maintained  by  Moscow  In  this 
country,  one  can  rationally  allow  for  only 
a  relatively  small  increase  In  overall  effective- 
ness with  the  presence  of  consulates.  The 
economic  law  of.  diminishing  returns  applies 
in  this  field  as  In  others.  Doubtless  the 
establishment  of  consulates  would  make 
Hoover's  work  more  difficult,  but  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  the  condition  as  concerns  espionage 
activity  would  be  unmanageable.  Moreover, 
as  I  argued  elsewhere,  spying  Is  a  two-way 
street.  On  the  other  hand,  since  alternatives 
for  different  diplomatic  arrangements  exist, 
there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  accommo- 
date the  Russians  In  this  risky  respect. 

Especially  Is  this  so  when  a  broader  view  Is 
taken  of  Soviet  Russian  activity  in  this  coun- 
try. The  problem  entails  more  than  Just 
espionage.  It  can  best  be  described  as  one  of 
Intensified  political  warfare,  signs  of  which 
have  already  appeared,  in  civil  rights  riots, 
campus  agitation,  peace  demonstration.s. 
overt  U.S.SJI.  embassy  propaganda  on  the 
Watts  riot."  and  a  variety  of  actions  striking 
against  civil  and  political  authority.  Stra- 
tegically situated  consulates  would  not  only 
be  additional  spy  nests  but  also  active 
sources  of  conspiracy,  propaganda,  blackmail 
and  intimidation  against  those  with  relatives 
In  the  Red  Empire,  and  media  for  under- 
mining ethnic  and  other  antl-Communlst 
groups.  With  the  type  of  immunity  offered 
them,  they  should  make  bold  efforts  along 
these  lines. 

Mr.  Rusk  and  others  talk  glibly  about  our 
"open  society"  and  the  espionage  risks  we 
have  to  take.  They  fall  to  see  the  broader 
problem  Involved  here,  with  long-arm  rami- 
fications extending  to  our  actions  la  Viet- 
nam, the  OomliUcan  Republic,  and  almost 
everywhere  else.  Regarding  espionage  sole- 
ly, a  more  naive  observation  by  the  Sec- 
retary cannot  be  found  than  when  he  testi- 
fied. "I  do  hope  that  the  convention  will  re- 
duce misunderstandings  and  particularly  be 
of  assistance  in  not  letting  private  citizens, 
tourists,  businessmen,  exchange  people,  and 
others  get  caught  up  in  the  atmosphere  In 
which  this  other  type  of  problem  arises." " 
Projected  into  the  future,  this  type  of  un- 
critical thinking  would  virtually  guarantee 
the  closing  of  our  open  society. 
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Move  Toward  Vietnam  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27. 1966 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Johnson's  effort  to  continue 
the  peace  offensive  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  protecting  our  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam is  discussed  with  great  insight  and 
perception  in  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  last  February  3. 

The  consideration  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict In  the  United  Nations  opens  new 
avenues  for  discussions  and  negotiations 
and  brings  to  bear  the  prestige  and  in- 
fluence of  this  international  organization 
for  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
editorial  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
believing  It  to  be  of  broad  general  Interest 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Nation 
The  editorial  follows: 

Move  Toward  Vietnam  Peace 
Despite  the  mountainous  obstacles  still  to 
be  overcome,  the  vote  to  place  the  Vietnam 
war  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations 
Seciuity  Council  provides  an  opening  for 
international  action  to  move  the  conflict 
from  the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table 
The  formal  debate  that  has  been  authorized 
Is  far  less  Important  than  the  Informal  con- 
sultations now  opening  to  prepare  for  that 
dlsctisslon. 

The  objective  must  be  to  draft  a  resolution 
that  can  be  adopted  unanimously  or.  at  least 
Will  obtain  a  Soviet  abstention.  Moecow  can 
be  expected  to  use  the  threat  of  a  veto  to 
influence  the  shape  of  that  resolution.  Yet 
there  Is  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wUl  veto  a  responsible  effort  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement,  even  though 
It  may  feel  obliged  to  stand  aside  Initially. 
What  would  a  responsible  effort  comprise'' 
No  one  is  suggesting  that  the  United  Nations 
enter  into  the  substance  of  the  Vietnam 
dispute.  Hanoi  has  Just  repeated  Its  posl- 
ttqfi  that  Vietnam  "falls  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  1954  Geneva  Conference  on 
Indochina,  and  not  of  the  U.N.  Security 
Council."  As  Senator  MANsrittD  pointed  out 
yesterday,  the  task  now  is  for  other  partici- 
pants In  the  Geneva  settlement  to  move  to 
reconvene  the  Geneva  powers. 

Prance,  as  a  key  participant,  has  a  special 
responsibility  to  Join  with  Britain  fw^  this 
purpose,  if  Soviet  reluctance  rules  out  action 
by  the  two  Geneva  cochalrmen,  Briteln  and 
Russia.  Nothing  m  the  Geneva  accords  lim- 
its UUilatlves  to  the  cochalrmen.  The  chal- 
lenge that  faces  the  United  NaUons— and 
particularly,  the  African  nations  that  Joined 
France  In  abstaining  yesterday— Is  to  find  a 


way  around  the  obetacles  that  block  a  Geneva 
meeting. 

What  are  those  obstacles?  The  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  is  one.  But  the  United 
States  already  has  8u^>ended  that  bombing 
on  two  occasions.  It  may  be  surmised  that 
Washington  would  not  have  Initiated  a 
United  Nations  debate  were  it  not  prepared 
to  suspend  the  bombing  again,  if  prospects 
for  a  peace  conference  could  thus  be  im- 
proved. 

The  chief  bar  to  a  new  Geneva  conference 
Is  the  refusal  of  Hanoi  to  participate  unless 
ite  Pouj,^olnt8  are  accepted  and  the  United 
States  agrees  "to  recognize"  the  Vletcong's 
National  Liberation  Front.  But  Hanoi  main- 
tains that  the  Poiu-  Points  are  nothing  but 
"a  concentrated  expression  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords"—accords  the  United  States  supports 
Hanoi's  insistence  that  the  Liberation 
Front  is  the  "sole  genuine  representative"  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  has  all  the  out- 
ward marks  of  a  bargaining  maneuver  to  ob- 
tain maximum  status  for  the  Vletcong  in  the 
negotiations.  The  right  to  attend  a  recon- 
vened Geneva  conference  cannot— by  this 
maneuver  or  any  other— be  denied  to  the 
Saigon  Government,  which  attended  not  only 
the  1964  conference  but  also  the  one  on  Laos 
in  1962.  Both  groups  will  have  to  be  rep- 
resented. 

A  Sectirlty  Council  resolution  could  well 
combine  a  request  for  suspension  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  with  a  proposal 
that  Prance,  Britain  and  the  African  mem- 
bers consult  the  Geneva  participants  on  a 
way  out  of  the  impasse.  It  could  also  call 
upon  the  International  Control  Commission 
in  Vietnam  to  assemble  the  military  com- 
manders of  all  the  combatant  forces  on  the 
ground  In  South  Vietnam  to  discuss  a  cease- 
fire. 

Such  a  move,  if  successful,  would  open 
direct  contact  between  the  major  political 
as  well  as  military  forces  in  South  Vietnam— 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. And  they  undoubtedly  would  have 
to  discuss  a  political  settlement  along  with 
a  cease-fire,  since  the  two  are  inextricably 
intertwined  in  any  guerrilla  war. 

A  resolution  of  this  type  could  not  be  op- 
posed by  Washington,  which  has  expressed 
its  wllUngness  to  discuss  a  cease-fire  prior  to 
a  Geneva  conference  or  as  the  first  order 
of  conference  business.  It  would  be  dirfcult 
for  Moscow  to  veto  such  a  plan,  even  If 
Hanoi's  reluctance  to  go  to  a  conference  pre- 
vents an  affirmative  Soviet  vote. 

This  is  not  the  only  resolution  that  could 
help  advance  negotiations  on  Vietnam  Now 
that  the  United  Nations  has  been  brought 
Into  the  Vietnam  conflict,  the  way  is  open 
for  fresh  minds  and  the  freest  exercise  of 
diplomatic  Ingenuity.  Peace  Is  a  world  re- 
sponsibility: the  U.N.  was  created  to  fulfill 
that  responsibility.  Vietnam  could  become 
Its  finest  hour. 
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In  Your  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Congress  I  again  in- 
troduced a  truth-ln-lending  bill  that  is 
designed  to  protect  would-be  borrowers 
or  credit  users  from  some  of  the  mach- 
inations practiced  by  moneylenders. 

At  the  present  time' the  borrower  is  too 
often  victimized  by  unscrupulous  lenders 


who  engage  in  wUy  subterfuge  in  stating 
the  nature  of  finance  charges  and  in- 
terest rates. 

I  hope  that  favorable  consideration 
will  be  given  to  my  bUl  H.R.  8332  so  that 
the  would-be  borrower  Is  dealt  with 
truthfully  and  honestly  by  those  who  lend 
money  or  extend  credit. 

I  recommend  to  my  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing article  on  lending  practices  which 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion Department.  AFLr-CIO: 
In  Your  Interest:  The  Need  for  the  'Truth 
IN  Lendiko"  Bill 
■I    recommend    enactment    of    legislation 
requiring  all  lenders  and  extenders  of  credit 
to  disclose  to  borrowers  In  advance  the  actual 
amount  of  their  commitment  and  the  annual 
rate  of  Interest  they  will  be  required  to  pay 
-The  antiquated   legal  doctrine,   'Let   the 
buyer  beware,'  should  be  superseded  by  the 
doctrine,    'Let   the   seller  make   full   disclo- 
sure.'"—President    Lyndon    B.    Johnson     in 
hU  message  to  the  Congress,  "The  American 
Consumer,"  1964. 

"Excessive  and  untimely  use  of  credit  aris- 
ing out  of  Ignorance  of  its  true  cost  Is  harm- 
ful both  to  the  stability  of  the  economy  and 
^  ^^i  welfare  of  the  public.  Legislation 
Should  therefore  be  enacted  requiring  lend- 
ers and  vendors  to  disclose  to  borrowers  in 
advance  the  actual  amounts  and  rates  which 
they  will  be  paying  for  credit."— President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  March  15.  1962 

Had  any  debts  lately?  Of  course  you  have 
If  you  are  like  most  Americans.  But  do  you 
know  how  much  interest  or  other  financing 
costs  you  are  paying  for  those  loans  and  In- 
stallment purchases? 

If  you  do  know,  then  chances  are  you  are 
paying  only  a  half  or  a  third  a£  ipuch  In 
financing  costs  as  the  person  who  doesn't 
know  the  rate  of  interest  he  is  paying  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study.  This  study 
showed,  for  example,  that  among  persons  who 
had  taken  out  loans  for  $500  or  less  those 
who  were  told  or  took  the  trouble  to  find  out 
the  true  interest  rate  charged  were  paying 
only  12  percent,  while  those  who  did  not 
know  the  rate  they  were  charged,  actually 
were  paying  37  percent.  Just  knowing  makes 
a  big  difference.    Do  you? 

true  rates 
The  true  annual  interest  rate  Isn't  always 
what  you  think.    Do  you  know,  for  example 
that : 

The  3-percent-per-month  plan  of  small 
loan  companies  is  really  36  percent  per  year? 

The  4  '/^  percent  new  car  financing  plan  of 
some  commercial  banks  Is  really  9  percent  per 
year?  *^ 

The  advertised  5-percent  rate  on^home  im- 
provement loans  Is  not  less  than  a  6  percent 
first  mortgage,  but  nearly  twice  as  much  or 
almost  10  precent  per  year? 

The  so-called  6-percent  rate  for  financing 
used  cars  offered  by  some  dealers  is  at  least 
12-peroent  per  year  and  sometimes  very  much 
higher— 18  to  26  percent  per  year  or  more'> 

The  cost  of  teenage  credit  now  being 
promoted  by  some  retailers  as  only  "pennies 
per  week"  is  sometimes  as  high  as  80  percent 
per  year? 

Don't  feel  bad  If  these  facts  pu23!ae  you 
Another  recent  study  revealed  the  shocking 
news  that  at  least  4  people  out  of  every 
10  don't  know  how  much  they  are  paying  in 
credit  charges.  But  this  study  was  only  of 
persons  with  college  educations.  Probably 
closer  to  8  out  of  10  don't  know  the  rates 
of  Interest  they  are  paying. 

Unfortiuiately,  It  Is  frequently  very  dif- 
ficult for  you  to  find  out  the  true  cost  of 
what  you  pay  to  borrow  money  or  to  buy  on 
an  Inatallment  plan.  You  know  how  It  goes 
You  and  the  family  really  want  that  new  TV 
or  that  late  model  automoWle.  By  the  time 
you  get  to  looking  seriously,  you  want  It  and 
need  It  right  then— not  later  after  you  have 
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taken  the  time  to  read  tbe  fine  print  In  the 
aaloa  contract.  And  the  ■^Iwtman  or  loan 
offlctal  makes  those  small  monthly  payments 
sound  Tike  a  "breeze"  to  repay.  Then,  after 
you  think,  "I  most  hare  paid  that  off  by 
now."  and  the  blUs  stUl  keep  coming,  you 
may  wonder  how  much  that  purchase  really 
coat  In  credit  charges. 


Consumer  credit  has  beeome  one  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  businesses.  Nearly  every- 
body Is  a  consumer  of  credit.  Long-term 
consumer  debt,  primarily  In  the  form  of 
home  mortgages,  now  amounts  to  more  than 
ta09  billion  while  short-  and  tntermedlate- 
term  consumer  debt  Is  $83  bUUon.  or  a  total 
of  $29a  billion.  This  Is  almost  the  size  of 
the  entire  national  debt. 

What  Is  even  more  startling  is  the  dra- 
matic rise  in  consumer  debt  in  the  last  20 
years.  Long-term  consumer  debt  has  In- 
creased 1.133  percent  during  that  time: 
short-  and  intermediate-term  consumer  debt 
has  lncreased^l.449  percent,  while  the  na- 
tional debt  has  increased  by  only  18  percent. 
To  make  the  comparison  another  way.  if  the 
Federal  Government  had  Increased  Its  debt 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  American  consumer 
increased  his.  th«  national  debt  would  be 
nearly  93  trillion. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  figure  of  all. 
however.  Is  the  Interest  paid  on  consumei 
debt.  The  interest  payments  on  long-term 
consumer  debt  are  conservatively  estimated 
at  til  billion  a  year,  while  short-  and  inter- 
mediate-term debts  accoimt  for  at  least 
another  $11  billion  a  year.  Thus,  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  with  a  total  debt  slightly  less 
than  the  national  debt,  is  paying  at  least 
$22  billion  a  year  in  Interest,  or  nearly  double 
the  annual  Interest  charge  on  the  national 
debt. 

TOTAL  or  129  PESCENT  PCX  TEAK 

A  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee,  under  the 
cbairbianshlp  of  Senator  Pacx  H.  DoucLjia.  of 
IlUnols,  recently  held  Investigative  hearings 
In  Louisville,  St.  Louis.  Pittsburgh,  and  Bos- 
ton to  learn  the  practical  effects  of  borrow- 
ers not  knowing  the  cost  of  credit.  These 
are  only  a  few  typical  cases  which  witnesses 
described  to  the  subconunlttee: 

A  man  In  Jersey  City  bought  a  TV  set  for 
tl33.88.  He  was  given  a  coupon  book  which 
called  for  34  monthly  payments  of  tl7.50. 
The  Interest  rate  turned  out  to  be  229  per- 
cent per  year,  or  more  than  twice  the  cost 
of  the  TV  for  Interest  alone.  What  la  even 
more  tragic,  he  had  to  keep  up  the  payments 
or  lose  his  job. 

A  housewife  on  the  Lower  East  Side  of 
Manhattan  piirchased  a  couch  from  a  door- 
to-door  salesman  for  $300.  The  payments 
were  set  at  $13  every  3  weeks  for  2  years. 
The  total  interest  oharge  was  thus  $324  and 
the  annual  rate  lAs  107  percent,  although 
not  a  word  of  this  was  mentioned  at  the  time 
of  the  sale. 

A  New  Jersey  bus  driver  borrowed  $1,000 
from  a  small  loan  company.  He  was  told 
the  Interest  rate  was  4.6  percent.  The  actual 
rate  turned  out  to  be  39Ji  percent,  or  more 
than  a^t  times  the  claimed  rate.  Had  the 
borrower  known  this  at  the  start,  he  said. 
he  would  have  dealt  with  a  lower  cost  lender. 

A  similar  oaa*  occurred  in  PltUburgh  when 
a  witness  tesUfled  that  be  borrowed  $900 
from  a  small  loan  company  and  was  told  that 
his  monthly  payments  would  be  $58  10  for 
34  months.  The  Interest  rate  in  thU  case 
was  53  percent  per  year. 

Another  New  Tork  witness  bought  a  tele- 
vision set  on  credit  for  30  months.  The 
Interest  rate  on  this  transaction  turned  out 
to  be  143  percent.  The  committee  asked 
the  witness  whether  she  would  have  signed 
the  contract  if  she  had  known  the  Interest 
rate.     The  witness  replied.  "Never  In  my  life." 

Testimony  before  the  committee  also  re- 
vealed that  Negroes  and  Puerto  Ricans  in 
New    Tork    were   systematlcaUy   and   auto- 


matically charged  a  higher  rate  of  Interest, 

regardless  of  their  individual  credit  standing. 

NOT  jT7vr  m  pooa 

These  examples  and  hundreds  like  them 
have  been  disclosed  which  show  how  not 
only  the  poor  and  the  wage  earners  but 
salaried,  middle  class,  and  very  well  edu- 
cated Americans  are  often  misled  when  they 
borrow  or  buy  on  time.  Recent  investiga- 
tions disclosed  a  very  sorry  field  of  deception 
In  the  case  of  college  education  loans.  While 
Federal  education  loans  are  available  for  3 
percent  and  various  State  plans  run  from  3 
to  0  percent.  Senators  were  shocked  to  learn 
that  some  of  the  private  loan  plans  which 
are  offered  to  students  and  parents  by  our 
leading  colleges  and  universities  involved  an 
interest  rate  as  high  as  60  percent  per  year. 
Interest  rates  on  "low-cost  education  locuis" 
frequently  ran  from  26  to  54  percent  a  year. 

Or  consider  the  facts  revealed  during  a 
1965  hearing  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  about  a  small-loan 
finance  company  which  has  systematically 
bilked  our  American  servicemen.  This  com- 
pany specialized  In  auto  loans  and  mas- 
queraded under  an  offlcial-aoundicg  name 
as  though  It  were  a  Government  agency.  It 
charged  Interest  rates  as  high  as  100  percent 
over  a  3-year  period.  It  also  added  an  exces- 
sive charge  for  Insurance  which  sometimes 
didn't  even  exist. 

TBICKS  or  THE  TKADE 

Consumers  simply  do  not  know  what  rate 
of  interest  they  are  being  charged  on  an  in- 
stallment purchase  or  small  loan.  This 
brings  terrible  and  sometimes  tragic  burdens 
on  people  and  their  families.  Most  of  the 
blttme  for  this  lies  not  just,  or  even  pri- 
marily. In  the  Ignorance  of  the  buyer.  The 
responsibility,  as  Mr.  Douglas'  Senate  hear- 
ings have  shown,  lies  with  the  oonfuylng 
practices  of  the  seller. 

An  economist  who  Is  a  top  executive  with 
one  of  the  largest  automobile  manufacturing 
companies  once  told  a  Senate  conunlttee: 

"The  variety  and  complexity  of  finance  and 
Insurance  arrangements  and  the  charges  for 
them  are  such  as  almost  to  defy  compre- 
hension. It  Is  Impossible  for  the  average 
buyer  to  appraise  the  rates  for  finance  and 
insurance  services  offered,  as  compared  with 
alternatives  available  elsewhere." 

A  credit  union  manager  with  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  lending  field  vividly  de- 
scribed the  dilemma  of  today's  consumer. 
He  said: 

"The  average  borrower  Is  caught  in  a 
wonderland  of  credit  where  percentages  n>ul- 
tlply  and  divide  at  will,  where  finance 
charges  materialize  on  command  and  fees 
are  collected  on  the  way  out;  where  sharp 
t»actlces  and  rackets  not  only  Inflate  the 
costs  of  credit,  but  also  Impose  enormous 
financial  hardships  on  the  debtor,  particu- 
larly those  who  can  least  afford  it." 

Consider  some  of  the  practices  used  by 
many  lenders  which  the  Douglas  subcom- 
mittee has  uncovered  and  described  after  5 
years'  study. 

No  rate  quoted 

Often  no  rate  at  all  Is  quoted  to  the  con- 
sumer. This  la  the  simplest  and  most  di- 
rect method  of  obscuring  the  cost  of  credit. 
The  borrower  is.  for  example,  merely  told 
that  he  wiu  pay  $10  down  and  $10  a  month. 
Neither  the  total  finance  charge  nor  the  In- 
terest rate  Is  evident.  Unless  the  borrower 
is  a  persistent  questioner  and  skillful  mathe- 
matician, he  win  not  discover  the  true  facts. 
The  add-on  rate 

The  borrower  Is  told  that  the  finance 
charge  will  be  $6  on  a  1-year,  $100  loan,  re- 
payable m  equal  monthly  Installmenta.  The 
lender  represents  this  to  be  a  6-percent  loan. 
but  such  a  claim  la  merely  a  play  on  the 
number  0.  The  actual  rate  is  aimoet  12 
percent,  or  nearly  double  the  stated  rate, 
because  the  borrower  is  constantly  repay- 
ing the  loan  over  the  year  and  doe*  not  have 


the  use  of  the  $100  for  a  full  year.  His  aver- 
age debt  over  the  year  is  only  about  $50.  In 
other  words,  the  Interest  rate  is  quoted  on 
the  original  amount  of  the  debt  and  not  on 
the  declining  or  unpaid  balance  as  Is  the 
custom  in  business  credit,  government  loans, 
or  mortgage  transactions.  In  reality  the 
borrower  is  asked  to  pay  Interest  on  amounts 
he  has  already  repaid. 

The  dixcount  rate 

This  Is  a  variation  of  the  add-on  rate. 
In  the  case  of  the  add-on,  the  borrower  re- 
ceives $100  in  cash  or  goods  and  must  pay 
back  $106.  In  the  case  of  the  discount 
technique,  the  consumer  "borrows"  $100  but 
only  receives  $94.  The  finance  charge  again 
is  $i6  and  is  often  represented  as  being  6  per- 
cent Interest.  Again,  the  actual  rate  Is 
slightly  more  than  12  percent,  or  twice  the 
quoted  rate  because  the  borrower  is  periodi- 
cally repaying  the  loan. 

A  simple  monthly  rate 

This  rate  statement  method  is  usually 
quoted  by  small  loan  companies  and  by  re- 
tailers using  revolving  credit  plans.  The  fi- 
nance rate  is  represented  as  being  1,  2,  3,  or 
4  percent  per  month.  The  true  annual  rate 
in  this  case  Is  13  times  the  quoted  figure, 
or  12,  24,  36,  or  48  percent  per  year,  if  the 
interest  Is  based  upon  the  unpaid  balance  at 
the  end  of  each  month.  If  it  Is  based  upon 
the  entire  original  amount  of  the  loan  which 
Is  being  gradually  repaid,  the  simple  annual 
rate  m  approximately  24  times  the  quoted 
figure,  or  in  the  illustrations  cited  24,  48.  72. 
or  96  percent  per  year.  ^ 

"Loading  the  camel" 

Sometimes  lenders  compound  the  camou- 
fl.xglng  of  credit  by  loading  on  all  sorts  of 
extraneous  charges,  such  as  exorbitant  fees 
for  credit  life  Insurance  and  excessive  fees  for 
credit  investigations,  processing,  and  han- 
dling. These  charges  are  a  cost  of  dotng 
business,  and  should  rightfully  be  figured  in 
with  the  Interest  or  finance  charges.  By  ex- 
cluding them  in  a  separate  list,  the  Interest 
rate  can  be  superficially  reduced.  When 
these  charges  are  separated  from  the  Interest, 
a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  credit  with 
other  rates  becomes  impossible.  This,  of 
course,  cotild  be  the  purpose  of  all  this 
sleight  of  hand  in  the  first  place. 

Some  dealers  are  even  unwilling  to  use  the 
word  "interest."  They  prefer  to  call  It  a 
"small  monthly  charge." 

TKUTH-lN-l^NDIKG    BIIX 

The  confusion — and  subterfuge — which 
characterizes  the  world  of  credit,  along  with 
his  concern  for  the  effect  on  the  economy 
of  the  tremendous  growth  In  consumer  cred- 
it, led  Senator  Doucuis  to  propose,  with  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  many  of  his  Senate  col- 
leagues, his  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  Is  simply  to  give  the  con- 
sumer the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth  about  the  charges  he  Is 
asked  to  pay  when  buying  on  time  or  taking 
out  a  loan. 

In  brief,  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  requires 
that  anyone  who  lends  money  or  extends 
credit  must  supply  the  would-be  borrower 
or  credit  user  with  two  simple  but  vital  facts: 

First:  A  statement  of  the  total  finance 
charge  in  dollars  and  cents;  and 

Second:  A  statement  of  the  finance  charge 
expressed  In  terms  of  a  true  annual  rate  on 
the  ouUtandlng  unpaid  balance  of  the  obll- 
gatloo.  • 

The  bin  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  or 
control  the  rate  of  Interest  or  the  cost  of 
credit. 

The  bill  would  enable  the  typical  con- 
sumer to  compare  the  cost  of  credit  from 
various  sources  and  make  an  Intenigent  de- 
cision. It  would  also  assist  him  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  borrow,  pay  cash,  or  save 
toward  the  purchase  Instead. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  man  wants  to 
borrow  $1,600  to  flnanee  the  purchase  of  a 
car.    Assume  be  goes  to  two  lenders  and  the 
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first  states  the  payments  will  be  $53  40  a 
month  over  38  months.  While  the  second 
quotes  payments  of  $60  over  30  months. 
Which  credit  plan  Is  the  cheapest?  How 
can  the  buyer  Judge  between  these  two 
lenders? 

The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  would  require 
the  lenders  to  provide  the  InformaUon  the 
buyer  needs.  The  first  lender  would  be  re- 
quired to  disclose  that  monthly  payments 
of  $53.40  over  36  months  actually  amounts 
to  a  toUl  finance  charge  of  $422.40  at  an 
annual  rate  of  Interest  of  18.3  percent.  The 
second  lender  would  have  to  state  that  the 
paymente  he  receives  of  $60  a  month  over 
30  months  amount  to  a  total  finance  charge 
of  $300  at  an  annual  rate  of  Interest  of  15  5 
percent.  Thus  the  buyer  has  the  information 
to  make  an  Intelligent  choice. 

The  bill,  therefore,  would  apply  the  same 
conditions  to  those  who  sell  the  use  of  money 
as  we  require  from  those  who  sell  goods 
Just  as  we  except  the  butcher  to  Ust  the  price 
per  pound  for  the  meat  he  sells,  the  gasoline 
dealer  to  disclose  the  price  per  gallon  he 
charges  for  gasoUne,  and  food  stores  to  post 
the  price  for  milk  per  quart,  so  the  lender 
or  credit  extender  should  post  his  price. 

"TEITTH"    Mi:iI>EO 

There  are  a  number  of  sound  reasons  why 
the  truth-ln-leoding  bin  should  be  made 
law. 

First,  it  would  protect  the  consumer's 
/Ight  to  know  the  truth  about  credit  rates 
and  charges  so  that  he  can  compare  alter- 
natives and  make  Intelligent  choices  amone 
various  credit  plans. 

President  Johnson  aptly  summed  it  up  In 
his  1964  consumer  message  In  which  he  en- 
dorsed the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  The  Pres- 
ident said:  "The  cost  of  such  credit  must  be 
made  as  clear  and  unamWguous  as  possible 
eliminating  all  possibility  of  abuse  The 
antiquated  legal  doctrine,  'let  the  buyer  be- 
ware.' should  be  superseded  by  the  doctrine 
let  the  seller  make  full  disclosure.'  " 

It  will  help  to  put  a  stop  to  the  activities 
Of  thoee  who  prey  upon  the  poor  and  profit 
from  their  unfortunate  circumstances  It 
Will  not  only  help  to  win  the  war  on  poverty 
but  the  war  against  the  loon  shark  and  the 
fast-buck  artist.  Truth  In  lending  wlU  tip 
the  scale  of  Justice  a  Uttle  way  back  toward 
the  consumers  and  give  them  a  better  chance 
in  the  complex  marketplace  of  today. 

Second,  truth  In  lending  will  protect  the 
ethical  lender  and  businessman  from  losing 
buslnees  to  unscrupulous  compeUtors  An 
honest  businessman  may  nevertheless  be 
forced  to  adopt  unethical  credit  practices  by 
his  unethical  competitors.  If  we  require 
every  lender  bo  compute  and  sUte  the  true 
Interest  rate  in  a  uniform  manner,  however 
we  will  break  the  endlees  chain  of  misleading 
claims  and  shabby  decepUons.  Businessmen 
would  be  secure  from  the  fear  that  a  higher 
cost  competitor  will  lure  away  his  customers 
with  deceptive  credit  sUtUtlcs. 

Third,  It  will  invigorate  compeUtlon  and 
thus  encourage  more  efficiency  with,  in  the 
end,  an  added  benefit  to  consumers  in  the 
form  of  cheeper  credit.  Consumer  credit  U  a 
big  business.  In  the  short-  and  Inter- 
mediate-term field  alone,  which  means 
mainly  installment  debt,  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  paying  at  least  $11  billion  a  year  in 
Interest.  This  is  more  than  all  the  sales  of 
the  entire  natural  gas  Industry.  This  step 
to  increase  competition  in  the  growing  field 
of  consumer  credit.  In  which  there  exists  now 
almost  no  price  competition,  can  save  the 
American  people  mllUons  or  even  billions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

Fourth,  truth  In  lending  will  help  to  sta- 
bilize the  eopnomy.  The  Interest  rate,  that 
is.  the  cost  of  credit,  functions  as  a  built-in 
economic  stabilizer.  When  inflation  or  over- 
expansion  threatens,  a  rise  In  the  Interest 
rate  can  discourage  Investmeniland  help  to 
keep  the  econocny  on  an  even  keel.    Or  when 
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recession  or  underinvestment  becomes  a 
threat,  a  lowering  of  Interest  rates  can  en- 
courage Investment.  But  where  the  Interest 
rates  are  concealed,  this  mechanism  cannot 
work.  Most  consumers  do  not  learn  of 
changes  in  consumer  Interest  rates.  Truth 
in  lending  wUl  correct  this  by  requiring 
disclosure  of  interest  rates  so  that  changes 
in  them  could  then  have  their  proper  effect 
of  stimulating  or  discouraging  purchases  and 
thus  hrtp  to  stabilize  the  economy. 

Wir»^-NOT   TRUTH    AND    COMPETrriON? 

Why  lnd,eed  do  we  not  have  such  a  law  on 
the  books'  already?  Who  would  object  to 
truth  and  competition  In  consumer  credit? 
Despite  thb  work  of  many  groups  and  Con- 
gressmen for  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bin  since 
Senator  Douglas  first  introduced  it  in  1960, 
and  despite  President  Kennedy's  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  endorsement,  powerful  groups 
have  prevented  Its  enactment. 

Truth  In  lending  has  run  up  against  ex- 
actly the  same  arg\iments  used  against  earlier 
reform  legislation  to  protect  the  consumer, 
such  as  the  original  Food  and  Drug  Act  of 
1907.  the  truth  in  securities  legislation  of  the 
1930's,  the  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of 
1939,  the  Fur  Labeling  Act  of  1951,  the 
Textile  Fiber  Producte  IdentlficaUon  Act  o* 
1958,  and  the  Automobile  Information  Dls- . 
closure  Act  of  1958.  In  every  case  the  busi- 
ness groups  Involved  said  that  the  consimier 
had  no  particular  right  to  know  the  facts 
or  that  full  disclosure  to  the  public  would 
cause  the  Industry  to  collapse. 

Even  aside  from  these  clear  legislative 
precedents,  consumers  clearly  have  the  right 
to  know  and  to  compare  the  costs  of  credit. 
It  is  only  in  the  field  of  consumer  credit  that 
he  Is  denied  this  Information.  The  price  of 
credit  traditionally  has  been  expressed  as  a 
true  annual  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The 
terms  for  loans  on  houses,  interest  rates  on 
savings  accounts  In  commercial  banks,  and 
short-term  Interest  rates  to  businesses  to 
finance  payrolls  and  purchases  are  all  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  true  annual  rates.  It  is 
only  the  consumer  of  short-term  credit — 
mainly  the  Installment  buyer  and  the  person 
who  takes  out  a  small  loan — who  is  denied 
this  Information.  Of  course,  the  consumer 
has  a  right  to  know  the  cost  of  credit. 

If  knowing  the  truth  about  credit  wUl 
cause  the  Industry  to  collapse,  that  U  cer- 
tainly a  severe  Indictment  of  present  prac- 
tices. But  none  ol  these  reform  measures 
referred  to  above,  despite  dire  predictions 
from  opponents,  ruined  the  industries  in- 
volved. The  stock  market  did  not  collapse 
because  Investors  were  told  the  truth  about 
the  stocks  offered  for  sale.  Truth  In  secu- 
rities became  the  salvation  of  reputable 
stockbrokers.  Truth  In  lending  wlU 
strengthen  the  ethical  credit  Industry. 

What  the  Issue  comes  dovm  to  Is  whether 
we  want  truth  and  competition  to  operate 
effecUvely  in  the  marketplace,  and  whether 
we  think  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  the 
basic  information  he  needs  to  make  an  In- 
telligent decision  when  purchasing  credit. 
Those  who  believe  the  buyer  has  a  right 
to  know  the  truth  about  credit  charges  will 
want  to  express  their  support  for  this  legis- 
lation to  their  Members  of  the  Congress. 

"Let  us  keep  our  commitments  to  the 
American  consumer  and  pass  a  law  which  will 
give  him  an  even  break  In  today's  complex 
marketplace.  Let  us  reaffirm  our  faith  In 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  beneficial 
effects  of  honest  competition..  Let  us  re- 
store to  the  field  of  consumer  credit  the  ele- 
mentary prerequisites  of  fair  dealing.  Let 
us  pass  the  truth-ln-lendlng  bill."— Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  nunoU  July 
12,  1965. 
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Amendments  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
Are  Necessary 

SPEECH 
or        ^ 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  (TKONSKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9, 1966 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
706  would  end  some  gross  Injustices  in 
the  present  handling  of  employee  griev- 
ances in  the  railroad  industry — injustices 
that  have  caused  widespread  resentment 
among  the  employees. 

The  National  RaUroad  Adjustment 
Board  was  established  l>y  Congress  in 
1934,  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  to 
arbitrate  "minor  disputes" — unadjusted 
employee  grievances — in  this  industry, 
but  for  the  past  15  years  the  NRAB  has 
failed  miserably  to  function  as  it  should. 
The  NRAB  is  divided  into  four  divi- 
sions. The  first  division  handles  all 
claims  cases  of  the  "operating"  employ- 
ees. Three  other  divisions  handle  cases 
involving  the  "nonoperating"  «nployees 
As  an  example  of  the  delaying  tacUcs 
and  inaction  of  the  NRAB.  there  are  at 
the  present  time  over  4.000  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  first  division  of  the  Board. 
If  there  were  no  further  cases  sent  to 
the  first  division  as  of  this  date,  and  us- 
ing as  a  yardstick  the  production  rate 
of  the  division  for  the  past  3  years,  it 
would  take  32  year^  to  clear  the  present 
docket. 

Railroad  employees  now  wait  as  long 
as  10  to  11  years  to  get  a  decision  on  their 
claims  pending,  by  which  time  many  of 
them  are  either  retired  or  deceased.  Rail- 
road employees  are  certainly  entitled 
to  more  equitable  treatment  than  is  now 
being  afforded  them. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this  huge 
backlog  of  cases  ls~the  refusal  of  man- 
agement to  accept  awards  or  precedent 
in  subsequent  similar  cases  unless  they 
tend  to  deny  a  given  claim.  The  other 
basic  cause  for  the  slowdown  and  re- 
sultant backlog  is  the  refusal  of  the  car- 
rier members  of  the  Board  to  decide  a 
case  without  a  referee,  unless  the  labor 
members  will  agree  to  a  denial  or  dis- 
missal of  the  claim.  Preparing  briefs 
and  oral  argument  before  a  referee  takes 
many  days  and  even  weeks  in  many 
cases,  hence  the  reason  for  the  carrier, 
members  refusing  to  decide  cases  with- 
out a  referee.  The  raUroad  brothei> 
hoods  have  tried  for  years  to  reach  an 
understanding  with  the  executives  of  the 
Nation's  railroads  which  would  have 
taken  care  of  this  matter;  however,  their 
efforts  have  been  futile. 
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The  resiilt  is  to  deny  the  employees 
many  thousands  of  dollars  due  them  for 
as  long  as  10  to  11  years,  while  the  car- 
rier has  the  use  of  this  money  without 
interest  or  penalty  of  any  kind.  Deci- 
sions relating  to  basic  principles  In  the 
working  agreements  with  the  carriers 
are  also  withheld  by  delaying  decisions 
of  claims  of  contract   violations. 

H.R.  706  is  the  solution  to  this  problem. 
It  provides  that  upon  request  from  an 
organization  or  a  carrier  the  other  must 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  a  "special 
board"  on  that  particular  property  to 
dispose  of  pending  cases.  In  dealing 
with  the  economic  factor,  the  fact  is  that 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  cases  before  a 
"special  board"  would  be  much  less  for 
the  carrier,  the  organization,  and  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

There  Is  at  present  provision  in  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  for  the  establishment 
of  "special  boards  of  adjustment"  on  in- 
dividual railroads  to  dispose  of  dockets 
or  cases  upon  agreement  by  both  parties. 
Of  course,  those  railroads  that  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  huge  backlog  of  cases 
will  not  agree  to  "special  boards."  A 
number  of  railroad  carriers  will  at  the 
present  time  agree  to  such  "special 
boards."  There  is  no  backlog  of  cases 
on  these  railroads,  neither  do  they  have 
a  backlog  pending  at  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board. 

H.R.  706  is  equitable  to  both  the  em- 
ployees and  the  carriers.  It  makes  pos- 
sible the  settlement  of  claims  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  without  waiting  from  8  to 
11  years  for  the  same  settlement.  Jus- 
tice delayed  is  Justice  denied. 

Second,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  now 
provides  that  "all  awards  of  the  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board  are  final  and 
binding  except  insofar  as  they  shall  con- 
tain a  money  award."  The  serious  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  provision  on  the  em- 
ployees is  that  all  awards  which  deny  a 
worker's  claim  for  settlement  of  a 
grievance  are  final  and  binding,  while 
those  awards  which  sustain  his  claim 
when  money  is  involved  are  not  final  and 
binding  on  the  employer.  Some  rail- 
road managements  in  recent  years  have 
adopted  a  policy  of  refusing  to  pay 
awards  made  by  the  Adjustment  Board 
when  money  is  Involved.  The  only  re- 
course open  to  the  employee,  even 
though  his  claim  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Board,  is  to  file  a  law  suit  in  Federal 
district  court  and  have  his  case  tried  all 
over  again.  This  procedure  may  go 
clear  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  This  Is  a  gross  inequity  to  the 
employees. 

RaUroad  employees  have  suffered  a 
great  financial  loss  through  the  injustice 
of  railroad  management's  refusing  to  pay 
claims  which  the  National  Railroad  Ad- 
justment Board  has  sustained,  thereby 
finding  it  necessary  to  go  through  all  the 
courts  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  or- 
der to  try  to  collect  a  claim  which  has  al- 
ready been  decided  In  their  favor. 

HJl.  706  will  erase  this  gross  injustice. 
H.R.  706  simply  provides  that  all  awards 
of  the  National  Railroad  Adjustment 
Board  will  be  final  and  binding  <  includ- 
ing those  containing  money)  on  both 
parties.  It  provides  judicial  review  to 
either  party  if  they  can  prove  fraud,  cor- 


ruption, or  that  the  Board  went  beyond 
its  Jurisdiction  In  the  handling  of  the 
case.  These  are  the  tests  traditionally 
applicable  to  awards  of  arbitration  tri- 
bunals established  pursuant  to  section  9 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  This  bill  has 
had  full  and  complete  hearings  before 
the  Transportation  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee.  After  amendment,  it  was 
reported  to  the  full  conmiittee  without 
dissent  and  the  full  committee  has  now 
reported  the  bill  out  favorably  without 
dissent.  There  was  no  minority  report 
filed  on  the  bill.  The  committee  reported 
that: 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  committee 
feels  that  a  change  In  the  existing  procedures 
of  the  Board  is  not  only  warranted  but  Is 
easenUal.  Of  the  alternatives  considered  by 
the  conunlttee.  the  approach  set  out  In  the 
reported  bill  seemed  to  the  committee  the 
most  feasible  method  of  resolving  the  exist- 
ing Impasse. 

The  bill  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
22  organizations  represented  by  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association  and  by  the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  Members  to 
vote  for  this  biU. 


Why  Congressmen  Lore  Their  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF    N«W    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
an  article  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Think  entitled.  "Why  Congressmen  Love 
Their  Mail."  In  this  article,  the  author. 
Leonard  Baker,  a  former  Washington 
reporter  for  Newsday.  puts  his  finger — 
In  some  cases  in  a  very  himaorous  man- 
ner— on  the  Importance  and  the  prob- 
lems created  by  congressional  mail. 

I  believe  the  article  is  of  interest  to  my 
colleagues,  and  it  follows: 

Why  CoNOKEauiEN  Lovz  Tun  Maii. 
(By  Leonard  Baker) 

tU,S.  Congressmen  receive  some  50  million 
pieces  of  mall  a  year  They  range  from  off- 
beat requests  and  touching  thank-you  notes 
to  crackpot  complaints  and  abusive  criticism. 
Answering  them  is  a  never-ending  chore; 
but  stUl.  Congressmen  like  to  get  letter* 
They  are  vlui  links  to  tbe  people  who  vote.) 

A  New  York  Congressman  recently  bad  the 
unpleasant  Job  of  writing  to  a  constituent — 
an  aged  man  desiierately  In  need  of  an  In- 
crease la  bis  SocUl  Security  benefits — that 
bis  benefits  could  not  be  increased.  The 
Congressman  explained  bis  efforts  to  help 
the  elderly  man.  why  the  Uw  did  not  per- 
mit the  increase,  and  then  the  Congressman 
closed  his  letter  with  his  personal  apology. 
The  constituent  sent  a  reply  that  ended  with 
these  two  sentences:  "Don't  worry.  Tou 
done  your  damndest,  and  that's  all  you  can 
do."  The  Congressman  confesses  to  keeping 
that  letter  nearby  He  enjoys  reading  it 
every  so  often,  because,  be  says,  "it  gives 
me  a  boost." 

Not  aU  letters  to  members  of  Congress  are 
so  helpful.  Perhaps  50  million  pieces  at  maU 
win   flow   Into   th«    100   senatorial   and   436 


Representatives'  ofOces  this  year.  A  Senator 
from  a  large  State,  such  as  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  or  California,  receives  a  thousand 
letters  a  day.  A  Member  of  the  House  re- 
ceives between  100  and  20O  a  day.  Some  are 
thank-you  notes.  Others  are  requests  for 
help.  Most  are  demands  that  the  member 
either  support  or  oppose  a  particular  piece 
of  pending  legislation. 

Whatever  the  letter  Is.  it  Is  a  vital  part  of 
political  life.  To  the  sender,  the  letter  is 
a  link  with  the  va*t  maze  that  is  the  legis- 
lative process  and  the  great  bueraucracy  of  a 
paternalistic  Government.  To  the  receiver, 
the  letter  is  a  link  with  his  constituent — 
the  voter  who  determines  whether  he  will 
return  to  Capitol  Hill  after  the  next  election. 

ABStntD    REQUESTS 

This  Is  true  even  though  some  letters  are 
unrealistic.  Some  years  ago,  former  Senator 
Kenneth  B  Keating,  of  New  York,  received 
a  letter  from  a  group  asking  if  he  could  stop 
at  the  White  House  "on  your  way  to  the 
C.ipltol  one  morning"  and  ask  President 
Elsenhower  If  he  would  speak  at  the  group's 
annual  dinner.  When  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  making  his  trip  to 
Russia,  a  House  Member  received  a  letter 
from  a  constituent  asking  the  Member  to 
have  Nixon  bring  the  constituent  a  spoon 
from  Moscow.  Several  years  ago.  a  Texas 
Congressman  received  a  letter  written  by  a 
farmer  who  had  a  retired  veteran  living  on 
his  farm.  The  Congressman  was  asked  to 
help  the  veteran,  who  bad  "seen  military 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Cavalry  •  •  • 
in  obtainln^some  form  of  subsistence  "  so  the 
veteran  could  Uve  "In  the  dignity  which 
should  be  the  ex-soldler's  way." 

The  "veteran"  was  a  mule. 

Sometimes  the  letters  are  Just  strange.  A 
letter  that  came  to  one  congressional  office 
contained  a  bug — dead,  fortunately — and  a 
note,  saying:  "What  Is  it  and  how  can  I  get 
rid  of  it?"  A  check  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  idenUfled  the  bug,  and  the 
Department  recommended  the  best  bug 
killer.  The  bug  had  been  marauding  the 
letterwrtter's  roses. 

But  whether  the  letter  U  unrealistic, 
abusive,  emotional,  or  strange,  it  Is  an- 
swered. That  Is  the  first  rule  of  operating 
any  congre«sional  office  "The  worst  sin  in 
the  world  I  suppose."  said  a  Republican 
elected  to  Congress  10  times,  "la  not  to  an- 
swer their  letters."  After  this  rule,  there  are 
several  subsidiary  guidelines  to  follow. 

The  first  Is  never  take  a  position  in  a 
letter  on  pending  legislation.  As  one  Mem- 
toer— elected  to  the  House  11  Umes — ex- 
plained: "Never  In  your  correspondence  be- 
fore a  bill  has  had  Its  hearings  and  debate 
take  a  poslUon  either  for  or  against  the  bill. 
Because  lo  and  behold.  In  comes  a  guy  and 
he  takes  the  whole  inside  out  of  the  bill  and 
it  Is  completely  something  else.  Then  you 
have  to  switch  your  position,  but  your  con- 
stltuenu  will  never  understand  why." 

Another  guideline  handed  down  from 
senior  to  froslxmen  Members  la:  "Remember 
that  you  are  now  big  news  In  your  home  dis- 
trict and  don't  ever  write  anything  to  a  con- 
stituent that  you  wouldn't  be  willing  to  see 
on  page  I  of  the  local  newspapers.  If  you 
can  remember  that,  it  will  keep  you  out  of 
trouble." 

These  two  guidelines  often  result  In  this 
kind  of  letter:  "Dear  Mr.  Smith:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  regarding  the  pend- 
ing legislation  on  bearskin  import  quotas.  I 
will  keep  your  thoughU  In  mind  when  the 
bill  comes  before  the  House  for  debate  and 
vote.  Sincerely  yours. "  Substitute  medi- 
care or  voting  rights  or  any  other  major  issue 
for  "hMiiAlii  Import  quotas"  and  you  have  a 
oopy  of  ons  at  the  50.000  to  75.000  letters 
leaving  Oapltol  Hill  for  constltuenU'  mall- 
boxes  sacb  day. 

A  bland  reply,  yes;  but  safe,  very  much  so. 
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There  Is  sUll  a  third  guideline — give  the 
"crackpot"  mail  a  chance.  Each  Member  of 
Congress  dally  receives  mall  from  outraged 
voters.  By  a  rough  nile  of  thumb,  a  letter 
moves  from  the  "outraged"  to  the  crackpot 
category  when  It  Includes  at  least  three 
swear  words,  and  one  adjective  describing 
the  Member  as  "dumb"  or  "stupid."  and  an 
avowal  never  again  to  vote  for  the  Member. 

THE  PntSONAL  TOUCH 

Members  handle  this  kind  of  mail  in  vary- 
ing ways.  Some  write  placating  letters  ex- 
plaining why  they  did  what  they  did.  A  few 
Members  try  the  personal  approach.  They 
may  telephone  their  angry  constltutents  and 
try  to  talk  It  out.  One  Hoiise  Member  has  a 
secretary  call  the  letter  writers.  "That  takes 
the  bum  out,"  according  to  the  Congressman. 
A  few  days  later,  the  Congressman  himself 
calls. 

There  are  still  some  crackpot  letters  that 
Just  cannot  be  answered  In  a  rational  man- 
ner. "They  are  the  extremes,"  said  a  Senator. 
"Nobody  can  take  care  of  them.  I  say  tbe  12 
disciples  couldn't  answer  them  •  •  •."  Such 
letters  are  rarely  acknowledged  except  when 
a  Member  gives  vent  to  his  own  anger.  There 
Is  a  story  of  one  Senator  who  answered  such 
letters:  "Dear  Mr.  So-and-So:  I  have  received 
your  intemperate  letter  of  such  and  such  a 
date.    Sincerely  yours." 

Senator  Stephek  M.  Young,  of  Ohio,  has 
phrased  what  may  be  the  classic  response  to 
such  mall.  When  a  constituent  from  Ket- 
tering. Ohio,  accused  him  of  favoring  so- 
cialized medicine  because  h*  supported  medi- 
care, the  Senator  repUed:  "I  ant  sending  you 
s  letter  received  this  morning,  evidently  from 
some  crackpot  who  used  your  name."  When 
a  woman  In  Cincinnati  wrote  him  a  particu- 
larly nasty  letter.  Senator  Youno  replied: 
"LAdy.  reading  your  abusive.  Insulting,  and 
imtruthful  letter  causes  me  to  feel  happy  I 
am  not  your  husband." 

But  Meml>ers  of  Congress  love  their  mall; 
If  It  slacks  off,  the  Congressmen  quickly  be- 
come concerned.  There  is  a  feeling  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  that  any  constituent  Interest,  even 
a  negative  one.  is  better  than  disinterest. 
In  1962  a  Congressman  announced  that  a  de- 
fense plant  in  his  district  was  Ics'ing  a  major 
Pentagon  contract  and  that  perhaps  10,000 
men  would  become  unemployed.  After 
breaking  the  news  on  a  radio  broadcast,  the 
Member  waited  for  what  ho  expected  would 
be  an  avalanche  of  mall  from  angry  voters 
accusing  him  of  not  looking  after  his  dis- 
trict. A  week  later,  the  Congressman,  some- 
what stunned  and  very  worried,  reported: 
"Not  one  letter." 

Also,  the  mall  has  some  substantial  bene- 
fits for  tbe  Member.  The  number  of  letters 
on  a  specific  Issue  gives  him  some  Indication 
of  the  matter  bis  constituents  consider  Im- 
portant, and  a  guide  to  the  Issues  that  will 
be  hottest  in  the  next  campaign.  There  Is 
sUU  another  value.  SomeUmes  a  constitu- 
ent writes  a  good  letter,  one  that  suggests  a 
new  approach  to  national  problems,  or,  by 
Its  logic,  can  Influence  the  Member  to  change 
his  stand  on  pending  legislation.  Repre- 
sentative JoHif  W.  WrDua.  a  second-term 
Member  from  New  York,  expressed  It  this 
way :  "Sometimes  you'll  get  a  letter  that  will 
really  strike  you.  You'll  look  up  and  say. 
'This  guy  has  a  point.'  " 

The  Congressman's  mall  also  provides  him 
with  a  maUlng  list  of  pesons  who  have 
shown  they  are  Interested  in  Washington 
events  and  the  Congressman's  role  In  those 
evenU.  To  the  persons  on  that  list  go  the 
member's  newsletters,  copies  of  his  speeches 
and  other  propaganda.  Tbe  more  highly-or- 
ganized offices  on  Capitol  Hill  keep  a  card 
flle  with  tbe  names  of  every  person  writing 
to  tbe  Congressman,  tbe  subjects,  the  times 
and  the  dispositions.  The  file  is  kept  both 
alphabetically  and  geograiAlcally.  If  tbe 
Congressman  goes  to  m  certain  area  in  his 
district,  b^  first  reviews  tbe  cards  ot  letter 


writers  from  that  area.  Then,  if  he  meets 
any  of  them,  the  Congressman  recalls  their 
particular  letters — as  good  a  way  of  impress- 
ing voters  as  yet  devised. 

A  XEAL  LINK 

For  the  constituents,  too.  the  mail  has 
value.  As  more  and  more  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment enters  Into  all  our  lives,  the  aver- 
age citizen  feels  less  and  less  a  part  of  the 
decisionmaking  process.  There  are  several 
ways  he  can  counteract  this.  He  can  "march 
on  Washington,"  participate  in  a  university 
"teach-In-,"  contribute  funds  to  one  of  the 
many  committees  dedicated  to  saving  Amer- 
ica from  the  latest  evil.  But  the  easiest  thing 
he  can  do,  the  process  available  to  each 
American — even  those  too  young  to  vote — is 
simply  to  write  a  letter  to  bis  Congress- 
man. 

"It's  a  real  link  with  their  Government." 
said  a  young  House  Member.  He  frequently 
sends  out  newsletters  or  questionnaires  to 
gage  his  constituents'  attitudes  on  national 
Issues.  "Nothing  does  more  good  than  oae 
of  these  mailings."  he  said.  "It  really  tells 
the  people  you  are  here  and  generates  a  tre- 
mendous response."  His  constituents,  he 
said,  do  not  Just  answer  the  questionnaires 
with  a  yes  or  no.  but  "they  write  long  para- 
graphs telling  me  how  they  feel  and  why." 

Another  value  for  the  constituent  is  that 
the  Congressman  often  Is  the  key  to  the 
bureaucratic  doors  that  bar  the  American 
from  the  Federal  agencies.  A  citizen  has 
trouble  obtaining  the  veteran's  pension  he 
believes  he  should  have?  A  soldier  needs  an 
emergency  furlough  to  visit  a  critically  Ul 
member  of  bis  family?  A  family  needs  spe- 
cial legislation  bo  an  elderly  grandmother  can 
be  brought  to  this  country?  Write  the  Con- 
gressman. He  U  Mr.  Plx-Xt.  Whether  you 
voted  for  him  or  against  him,  contributed  to 
his  campaign  or  bis  opponent's,  tbe  Con- 
gressman will  help. 

According  to  1  estimate,  the  various  ex- 
ecutive branch  agencies  record  more  than 
200,000  queries  a  year  from  Capitol  Hill.  Be- 
cause many  such  queries  go  unreported,  that 
figure  is  undoubtedly  an  understatement. 
Some  of  these  queries  have  nothftg  to  do 
with  a  constituent;  the  Member  may  need  a 
fact  for  a  speech  he  Is  writing,  or  he  may  re- 
quire some  legal  advice  for  a  bill  he  is  In- 
troducing. But  the  vast  majority  of  such 
queries  involves  a  plea  by  a  constituent  for 
help  In  solving  his  problem  with  the  Federal 
agencies.  As  a  rough  estimate,  each  working 
day  a  Member's  office  may  have  at  least  one 
new  constituent  problem  to  take  up  with  the 
executive  branch,  and  each  problem  requires 
several  letters  and  phone  calls  between  the 
Congressman's  office  and  tbe  executive 
agencies. 

The  Federal  agencies — which  depend  on 
Congress  for  their  operating  funds — cooper- 
ate. Most  agencies  have  congressional  liaison 
offices  to  handle  queries.  And  every  2  years 
when  a  new  Congress  comes  to  town,  the 
agencies  have  seminars  on  Capitol  Hill  to  ex- 
plain to  the  new  Members  what  can  and  can- 
not be  done.  All  agencies  will  expedite  a 
matter,  unsnarl  a  ball  of  redtape,  and  give 
courteous  treatment  to  a  congressional  re- 
quest. But  the  Pentagon,  for  example,  will 
be  a  little  more  expeditous  and  courteous  for 
a  Member  of  Cong^ress  who  Is  on  an  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  will  the  Post  Office 
Department  for  a  member  of  a  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  as  will  most  agencies 
for  more  experienced,  uxore  powerful  legis- 
lators. 

TOO    MUCH    TO     HANDLX 

While  some  legislators  privately  grumble 
at  the  errand  rimnlng  they  mtist  do,  most 
accept  It  as  a  welcome  part  of  their  Job. 
After  all,  if  they  can  help  you,  there  Is  your 
vote,  your  wife's  vote,  her  brother's  vote,  your 
tmcle's  vote,  and  the  vote  of  the  grocery  man 
on  the  comer  who  listens  admiringly  to  yo\ir 
story  of  bow  Representative  Smith  was  so 


helpful  to  you  and  never  asked  anything  In 
return. 

But  as  Important  as  the  mall  Is  to  the 
Member  of  Congress,  its  volume  Is  too  much 
for  him  to  handle  personally.  A  SenatcH-.  for 
example,  cannot  even  sign  th»  1.000  letters 
that  may  be  processed  dally  by  his  office. 
Most  senatorial  offices  use  an  automatic  de- 
vice— a  machine  that  drives  a  pen  to  produce 
an  exact  replica  of  the  Senator's  signature. 
Its  very  exactness  is  the  only  reason  it  can 
be  detected  from  the  real  thing;  mechanical  - 
signatures  are  Identical  while  personal  sig- 
natures never  are.  Another  favorite  device 
is  the  automatic  typewriter.  If  a  large  num- 
ber of  letters  Is  received  on  a  single  subject, 
a  standard  reply  Is  prepared  and  recorded  on 
a  cylinder.  The  cyUnder  Is  Inserted  Into  the 
automatic  typewriter  In  much  the  same  way 
that  scores  were  Inserted  Into  the  oldtlme 
player  pianos.  A  staff  member  Just  types 
the  name  and  address,  and  the  salutations: 
the  machine  automatically  tjrpes  the  letter. 
Although  a  Member  cannot  handle  his 
mall  personally,  he  can  govern  the  efficiency 
and  the  courtesy  with  which  his  staff  han- 
dles It.  Most  Members  require  their  staffs 
to  produce  tallies. of  the  mall,  either  daily  or 
weekly,  showing  the  number  of  letters  on 
each  subject,  those  for  and  against  each  leg- 
islative proposal,  the  number  of  requests  for 
assistance  and  how  they  were  handled. . 
Members  usually  read  a  certain  amout  of 
the  mail,  following  the  annotuiced  practice 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  who.  it  was 
said,  read  every  50th  letter  the  White  House 
received.  Also,  If  a  staff  member  is  having 
trouble  with  a  Federal  agency  in  gaining 
help  for  a  constituent,  the  Member  takes 
over  the  case  personally.  The  voice  on  the 
telephone  to  Representative  Joe  Smith  is 
much  more  effective  to  the  bureaucrat  than 
the  voice  of  Representative  Smith's  secre- 
tary. 

A  Member  often  personalizes  his  mall. 
When  his  secretary  and  the  automatic  ma- 
chines have  combined  to  write  a  rather  cold 
letter  to  a  constituent  named,  say  Robert 
Jones,  the  Congressman  brings  back  the 
warmth  by  taking  pen  In  hand,  crossing  out 
the  typed  "Dear  Mr.  Jones"  salutation  and 
substituting  a  handviritten  "Dear  Bob." 

But  If  the  maU  leaving  Capitol  Hill  is  or- 
ganized, the  mall  coming  In  can  be  even  more 
so.  President  Kennedy  once  pointed  out 
that  "important  and  powerftil  and  well-or- 
ganized Interest  groups"  develop  large  maU 
campaigns  "which  tend  to  give  an  Impres- 
sion" of  greater  sentiment  on  the  specific 
matter  than  actually  exists. 

How  much  Impact  does  this  kind  of  mall 
have  oh  a  Member's  vote? 

Former  Representative  Frank  E.  Smith, 
of  Mississippi,  tells  the  story  of  the  House 
Member  who  always  relied  on  a  cotmt  of  his 
mail  to  determine  his  vote  on  controversial 
issues.  How  would  this  Member,  he  was  once  "* 
asked,  vote  If  the  letters  split  50-50?  The 
Member  answered :  "In  that  case  I  would  use 
my  own  Judgment."  Most  Members  do  not 
rely  on  their  mall  to  that  extent,  but  It  ap- 
•parently  does  have  an  Influence.  "You 
don't  get  a  letter,  and  then  vote  the  way  the 
letter  tells  you."  said  a  Member.  "But  your 
mall  is  one  of  the  things  that  does  Influence 
your  vote."  Another  Member  agreed:  "On 
any  controversial  Issue,  a  Cangresnnan 
knows  whether  bis  mail  Is  tor  It  or  against 
It." 

THE  POBTCAKO  DUVX 

The  simplest  mall  campaign  today  is  tbe 
postcard  drive.  In  1964  Members  of  Congress 
were  flooded  with  cards  demanding  they  sign 
the  "Becker  discharge  petition."  The  peti- 
tion, sponsored  by  former  Representative 
Frank  J.  Becker.  Republican,  of  New  York, 
would  have  forced  the  House  to  consider  a 
constitutional  amendment  permitting  reli- 
gious devotional  exercises  in  public  schools. 
One  Member  on  the  House  side  received 
5,000  such  postcards  from  constituents.    On 
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the  Senate  side.  Senator  Ht7CH  Scott.  Re- 
publican, ot  Pennaylvanla.  Introduced  tbe 
•am*  type  of  constitutional  amendment,  of- 
fering aa  one  of  tua  reaaona  that  "I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  mall  In  aupport  of  a 
conatltutlonal  amendment."  There  waa  no 
secret  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  poatcarda. 
Religious  groups  paaaed  out  the  preprinted 
carda  at  breakfast,  lunches,  and  other  gath- 
erings and  requested  their  members  to  sign 
them  and  mall  them  to  their  Congressmen. 

IT    MONET    IS    INVOLVED 

In  1963.  when  the  Kennedy  administration 
tried  to  establish  a  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dend and  Interest  Income,  savings  and  loan 
aasoclatlons  wrote  to  their  dep>ositors  sug- 
gesting they  protest  the  move  in  letters  to 
their  Congressmen.  Bfany  of  the  statements 
by  the  asaoclatlons  persuaded  the  depositors 
that  the  tax  was  a  new  one  The  tax  waa 
an  old  one,  actually,  but  the  proposed  means 
of  collecting  It  waa  new.  Again  the  letters 
deluged  Capitol  Hill.  Some  Senators  claimed 
to  have  received  more  than  30.000  letters 
objecting  to  the  withholding  provision. 

These  two  examples  and  what  happ>ened 
to  the  leglalatlon  lUustrate  something  tra- 
ditionally true  about  mall  campaigns.  If 
the  issue  involves  money,  the  caimpAlgn  has 
a  much  better  chance  of  succeeding  than  U 
It  Involvea  a  more  basic  issue  as  did  the 
Becker  petition.  In  the  case  of  the  with- 
holding tax  on  the  dividend  and  Interest 
taoome,  the  meaovire  was  not  approved  by 
Concress  although  the  administration 
eUlmed  it  would  mean  an  additional  MOO 
million  In  taxes  collected — a  $600  nUlllon 
already  owed  but  not  paid.  To  the  Member, 
It  seemed  Just  a  little  bit  too  risky  to  buck 
such  an  outpouring  ot  mall  on  a  matter 
equal  to  lees  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

The  Becker  discharge  petition,  however. 
Involved  a  fundamental  constitutional 
Issue — the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
At  first.  It  appeared  the  Members  would 
again  bow  to  public  preaaure  aa  evidenced 
by  their  mall.  In  this  case.  reaUalng  the 
depth  of  the  Issue,  they  waited  awhile,  hop- 
ing the  pressure  would  lapse.  "I'll  sign  the 
damned  petition."  said  one  Member  last 
year  to  a  newsman  as  he  fingered  the  latest 
batch  of  postcarda,  ~ir  something  doesn't 
happen  soon."  Things  did  happen  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  howerer.  Bearings  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  produced  con- 
siderable opposition  to  the  proposal. 

And  in  the  congressional  offices,  the  secre- 
taries looked  at  the  stacks  of  postcards  grow- 
ing higher  and  higher.  Some  bright-eyed 
admlnUtraUve  asrtstanU  noUced  that  the 
same  people  signed  as  many  as  three  or  four 
postcards.  The  more  energetic  Congressmen 
personally  met  with  some  persons  who  had 
signed  the  cards,  and  came  away  convinced 
that  the  signers  were  completely  unaware  of 
the  baste  Issues  or  the  fuss  they  had  arotised. 
In  short,  the  campaign  bad  hit  a  Uttle  too 
hard.  It  aroused  opporttlon.  suspicion,  and 
humor — enough  to  orarootn*  the  campaign 
Itself     The  proposal  never  came  to  a  vote. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  organisations  try  to 
disguise  their  mall  '^*^p^'gn  as  a  spontane- 
ous outburst  of  constituent  emotion.  But  it 
U  easUy  recognized  as  part  of  an  organized 
drive.  "Tou  get  10  letters  from  10  different 
places  In  the  district,-  said  a  Member,  "but 
you  can  see  they  are  almost  identical.  It's 
one  letter  really,  with  Just  one  message,  and 
all  10  get  one  answer."  Another  Member 
picked  up  a  letter  from  hU  desk,  and  said. 
"Tou  can  see  this  letter  was  not  typed  but 
was  obviously  printed  by  offset,  with  Just 
my  name  and  the  signer's  name  added." 

During  the  medlc«r«  fight,  one  Congrcss- 
man  acknowledgsd  bslng  impressed  by  the 
letters  he  recelTsd  from  tbe  doctors  in  his 
district  urging  him  to  to««  against  medicare, 
■nie  letters  ««re  stnoere,  courteous,  brief, 
unemotional,  and  some  even  complimented 


the  Representative.  Tlien  the  Member  came 
across  another  document.  This  one  was  from 
the  American  Medical  Association  to  doctors 
urging  them  to  write  their  Congressmen.  It 
advised  the  doctors  to  make  their  letters 
"sincere  •  •  •  courteous — a  conipllment  Is 
appreciated  •  •  •  brief  •  •  •  straightforward." 
and  also  suggest«l  the  doctors  "avoid  emo- 
tion." The  congressman's  final  reaction: 
"Aw.  come  on,  doc." 

There  have  been  numerous  other  times 
when  Members  ignored  their  mall  in  casting 
their  votes.  One  of  the  most  outstanding 
examples  happened  back  in  1941.  It  was 
August  and  the  draft  extension  was  on  its 
way  to  being  defe.ited  because  tte  Members 
of  the  House  were  getting  a  little  too  much 
heat  from  back  home  It  was  then  that 
Sam  Raybum  nioved  through  the  House, 
invoking  his  prestige  as  Speaker,  and  told 
the  Members  to  vote  for  the  draft  even  though 
It  might  mean  their  defeat  at  the  polls  The 
final  vote,  coming  just  4  montiis  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  was  203  to  302  In  favor  of  the 
draft  extension. 

WHSN    THE    M4IL    S.«ID    UTrUE 

Sometimes  Members  enjoy  voting  against 
their  mail,  or  at  least  appearing  to  vote 
against  It.  Such  an  act  suggests  they  are 
courageous  statesmen  rather  than  mere 
politicians.  A  clever  legislative  leader  can 
pUy  on  that  emotion.^  EvrxETT  M.  Doucsen 
did  during  the  Senate  debate  several  years 
back  on  the  United  Nations  t>ond  Issue. 
DniKSXN,  with  all  the  passion  at  his  com- 
mand, waved  his  hand  and  appealed  to  the 
Chamber  for  a  favorable  vote  on  the  issue, 
telling  his  fellow  Senators:  "It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  the  mail  from  back  home 
says  to  us." 

Actually,  the  mail  from  back  home  was 
saying  very  Uttle.  The  bond  Issue  was  hot  In 
Washington  but  had  lit  few  fires  with  the 
public.  With  those  IS  words,  however, 
DiaxsKN  had  created,  on  that  issue,  a  moral 
standard  to  differentiate  between  the  brave 
and  the  meek.     The  bond  issue  passed. 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  Interest- 
ing article  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wlckenden. 
technical  consultant  on  public  social 
iwllcy  of  the  National  Social  Welfare 
Assembly.  Inc..  ifith  reference  to  the  Im- 
portant subjectf  of  unemplojTnent  In- 
surance coverage: 

Unemplotmint  Insv«ancz  and  the  War 

ON  Povkmr 

(By  Elizabeth >Wlckenden) 

In  the  present  war  on  poverty,  as  In  other 
forms  of  comt>at.  It  is  perhaps  Inevitable  that. 
In  the  public  mind,  assistance  to  current 
casualties  should  initially  overshadow  the 
long-run  strategies  of  building  a  stable  and 
organized  social  order  In  which  such  casual- 
ties can  no  longer  occur.  Many  people  find 
It  easier  to  grasp  the  need  for  particular 
forms  of  Immediate  aid  to  deprived  individ- 
uals than  to  consider  the  need  for  basic  re- 
form in  the  institutional  structure*  which 
affect  us  all. 


Unemployment  Insurance,  as  the  principal 
mechanism  for  giving  the  worker  assured 
Income  to  partially  replace  that  which  he 
loses  through  involuntary  unemployment,  is 
clearly  such  an  institutional  structure  and 
hence  a  major  weapon  In  the  strategy  of 
fighting  poverty.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  central  role  in  any  effective 
war  on  poverty  has  not  yet  received  the  same 
degree  of  pinpointed  public  attention  as  the 
craah  program  of  innovation  measures  popu- 
Inrly  known  as  the  poverty  program,  au- 
thorized by  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to 
help  the  present  victims  of  poverty. 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  poverty 
program  la  to  center  the  attention  of  all  ele- 
ments in  our  affluent  society  on  the  presence 
in  Its  midst  of  over  30  million  persons  who 
are  not  sharing  that  affluence.  This  is  bound 
to  create  a  more  critical  and  constructive  in- 
terest in  the  basic  institutional  lags  and 
weaknesses  out  of  which  that  poverty  springs. 
Thus,  the  poverty  program,  as  It  becomes 
fully  operational,  Is  almost  certain  to  bring 
about  increased  attention  to  the  values  of 
the  unemployment  Insurance  mechanism  and 
the  need  to  bring  it  up  to  date  to  meet  cur- 
rent problems.  This  article  is  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  this  process  and  the  challenge 
It  presents. 

ASSETS     OF     THK     t7NKMPLOTItENT     INSXTRANCE. 
■TSTEK 

What  are  the  particular  assets  of  the  un- 
employment insurance  system  as  a  major 
weapon  in  the  war  on  poverty?  There  are 
four  closely  Interrelated  and  central  attri- 
butes whoae  values  will  surely  be  brought 
into  sharper  focus  as  the  programs  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  center  increasing 
attention  on  the  needs  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  in  our  society. 

First,  unemployment  Insurance  is  a  pro- 
gram of  cash  payments. — Otir  economy,  like 
other  market-oriented  industrial  economies, 
is  basically  money  oriented.  Poverty,  for  vir- 
tually all  Individuals  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  measured  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
gap  between  their  money  income  and  that 
which  Is  considered  a  tolerable  level  of  indi- 
vidual or  family  income  in  relationship  to 
the  total  actual  or  potential  productivity  of 
the  Ntftlon.  Obviously,  the  poverty  level  In 
the  United  States,  where  average  per  capita 
Income  currently  amounts  to  about  (3.000  a 
year,  is  a  quite  different  one  from  that  in  an 
underdeveloped  country  where  per  capita  In- 
come runs  below  $100  a  year. 

Poverty  Is  also  different  In  modern  Amer- 
ica from  what  It  was  In  the  days  when  most 
people  lived  directly  off  the  Und,  many  of 
them  in  the  relative  Isolation  of  the  frontier. 
In  those  days  Individual  enterprise  and  en- 
ergetic self-reliance  might  well  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  groaning  board  and  con- 
strlcUng  poverty.  Today  the  individual  must 
earn  his  livelihood  from  a  Job  (and  increas- 
ingly that  Job  requires  a  large  capital  invest- 
ment from  a  source  over  which  he  lacks 
control),  or  sell  some  product  or  service  In 
the  market,  or  live  from  the  Income  of  sav- 
ings, or  receive  cash  Income  from  a  govern- 
mental or  other  program  of  transfer  pay- 
ments— like  social  insurance. 

There  are  many  forms  of  nonmonetary 
benefit  and  service,  especially  those  related 
to  education  and  vocational  training,  that 
can  enhance  an  Individual's  earning  capac- 
ity, others  that  can  help  him  make  more 
effective  use  of  his  income,  and  others  that 
either  supplement  his  cash  Income  or  meet 
very  particular  needs  not  susceptible  of  an- 
swer in  the  market  economy.  In  the  final 
analysis,  however,  most  people  will  measure 
their  removal  from  poverty  In  terms  of  their 
cash  Income. 

Not  only  Is  money  income  the  measure  of 
removal  from  poverty  for  most  people,  but 
It  is  also  the  measure  of  their  dignity  and 
freedom  in  a  modern  society.  The  framers 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  understood  very 
weU  thU  value  of  the  cash  payment  for  they 
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had  clearly  before  them  the  indignities  of 
the  grocery  order,  the  rent  payment,  the 
community  woodshed  and  the  poorhouse.  As 
these  horrors  have  receded  from  memory, 
the  proposers  and  makers  of  policy  have 
sometimes  been  less  aggreaslve  in  their  ad- 
vocacy of  the  unrestricted  cash  payment  and 
some  of  their  qualifications  of  the  principle 
have  good  practical  Justification.  But  for 
the  poor  themselves,  the  most  obvious 
answer  to  poverty  is  more  cash  in  their 
pockets.  Unemployment  Insurance  Is  not 
the  answer  to  the  cash  needs  of  all,  but  In 
the  circumstances  for  which  it  is  logical — 
Interruption  of  wages  due  to  unemploy- 
ment—its cash  payment  aspect  is  a  major 
asset. 

Second,  the  purpose  of  unemployment  in- 
surance is  to  prevent  poverty,  not  to  alleviate 
poverty  after  it  has  occurred.  While  mr.et 
people  will  gladly  concede  in  theory  the 
primacy  of  measures  designed  to  prevent 
poverty,  most  of  the  popular  criticisms  di- 
rected against  the  unemployment  Insurance 
system  ignore  this  distinction.  The  allevi- 
ation of  poverty  is  a  welfare  Job  with  bene- 
fiu  based  on  and  related  to  the  fact  and  ex- 
istence of  poverty,  more  commonly  desig- 
nated as  "need."  But  unemployment  in- 
surance is  designed  to  prev'ent  poverty  by 
assuring  to  the  unemployed  worked  a  pre- 
dictable and  objectively  determined  Income 
Vhlch  is  related  to  his  previous  earnings  but 
unrelated  to  his  other  assets  or  his  need  and 
granted  as  a  matter  of  Insured  right.  It  is 
this  attribute  that  gives  unemployment  in- 
surance dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  beneficiary. 
The  fact  that  the  benefit  payment  is  often 
too  low  under  many  of  the  State  laws  to 
serve  In  preventing  poverty  is  a  different 
question,  discussed  later.  But  the  basic  role 
of  unemployment  insurance  is  a  preventive 
one. 

Two  kinds  of  criticism,  operating  on  quite 
different  levels  of  sophistication,  are  fre- 
quently made  with  respect  to  thU  preventive 
aspect  of  unemployment  insurance  The 
first  Is  epitomized  by  the  recurrent  news- 
paper story  of  the  unemployed  movie  star 
arriving  in  his  limousine  to  pick  up  his  un- 
employment check.  Here  a  naive  or  delib- 
erate confusion  Is  culUvated  between  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  in  which  entitlement  is 
based  on  prior  work  history  and  availability 
for  work,  and  public  assistance  where  en- 
titlement U  based  on  actual  need.  Both 
programs  suffer  from  this  common  confusion 
of  their  purposes.  A  more  sophisticated  ver- 
sion of  the  same  confusion  goes  something 
like  thU:  "Assuming  a  limited  amount  of 
money  available  to  help  the  unemployed 
any  payments  made  by  unemployment  in- 
surance to  the  nonpoor.  in  effect,  make  it 
impossible  to  give  adequate  aid  to  the  pov- 
erty-stricken unemployed." 

The  first  fallacy  in  this  line  of  reasoning 
to  the  assumption  that  either  the  number 
of  the  unemployed  or  the  amount  available 
for  their  support  U  fixed.  Obviously  well 
adapted  economic,  educational,  and  service 
policies  should  be  capable  of  reducing  the 
extent  of  unemployment  to  manageable  pro- 
p6rtions.  But  even  assuming  present  levels 
of  unemployment,  payments  made  to  the  un- 
employed play  such  a  role  in  malntolnlng 
the  consumption  side  of  the  market  equilib- 
rium as  to  Justify  them  as  an  element  of 
production  costs,  m  any  case  the  cost  of 
making  paymenu  related  not  to  need  but 
to  Joblessness  U  not  so  great*  as  to  JusUfy 
distorting  a  preventive  institution  into  one 
based  on  need.  If  one  starts  with  the  as- 
sumption that  prevention  of  poverty  is  a 
primary  social  goal,  no  benefit  condiUoned 
on  the  fact  of  poverty  can  serve  that  goal 

Again  many  of  the  criUclsms  directed  to- 
ward unemployment  insurance  are  based  not 
on  lu  basic  concept  of  entitlement  but  ca 
Its  Inadequate  implementation  in  terms  of 
extent  of  coverage,  benefit  levels,  and  condi- 
tions of  entitlement.    Obviously,  the  answer 


to  these  problems  Is  not  a  different  syst«n 
but  a  better  adapted  use  of  the  existing 
system. 

Third,  a  closely  related  value  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  is  the  factor  of  legally  en- 
forceable objective  criteria  for  entitlement 
based  on  a  previous  work  history. — If  one  ac- 
cepts the  premise  that  in  the  modern  world 
individuals  are  largely  dependent  on  social 
Instrumentalities  for  their  income,  it  follows 
that  the  only  effective  answer  to  a  eense  of 
helplessness  on  the  part  of  individuals  lies 
in  legally  enforceable  rights  and  entitle- 
ments. This  aspects  of  the  war  on  jxjverty 
has  been  recognized  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  the  strong  encourage- 
ment It  is  giving  to  the  financing  of  legal 
services  to  the  poor  and  the  emphasis  placed 
in  discussions  of  those  services  on  repre- 
sentation of  Individuals  before  the  govern- 
mental bodies  controlling  public  benefits. 
It  becomes  especially  important  with  respect 
to  those  benefits,  like  public  assistance  and 
unemployment  Insurance,  where  adverse 
public  opinion  in  particular  circumstances 
may  influence  the  decisions  and  policies  of 
administering  agencies. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  employees  of 
governmental  agencies,  conscious  of  their 
efforts  to  protect  the  Interests  of  their  pro- 
gram beneficiaries  against  every  sort  of 
pressure  and  criticism,  to  recognize  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  right  of  appeal  against 
their  decisions  and  representation  by  a 
lawyer  (m-  other  outside  advocate  protects  the 
health  of  the  program  for  which  they  are 
responsible.  The  effective  utilization  of  the 
right  of  appeal  would  also  seem  to  require 
the  review  and  consideration  of  State  agency 
practices  related  to  legal  representation  and 
assistance  for  unemployment  insurance 
claimants  and  the  difficulties  they  sc«netimes 
encounter  during  the  appeals  process.  Not 
only  the  observance  of  the  objective  rule  of 
law  guaranteeing  appeal  rights,  but  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  balance  between  the 
administrative  and  beneficiary  relationships 
is  the  essence  of  legal  processes  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  latter. 

A  legal  right,  however,  must  also  be  rooted 
in  a  well-accepted  social  value  and  here  again 
the  entitlement  factor  in  unemployment  in- 
surance has  a  basic  strength  in  its  relation- 
ship to  a  work  history.  For  work  Is  sUll  the 
moet  generally  accepted  basis  for  Income  in 
our  society,  despite  the  Interesting  specula- 
tions of  groups  like  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee 
on  the  Triple  Revolution  that  automation 
with  its  attendant  abundance  may  ultimate- 
ly make  this  an  obsolescent  relationship. 
Certainly  for  the  present  there  Is  no  question 
but  that  income  from  productive  labor  is 
the  moet  acceptable  ba^is  both  to  the  in- 
dividual and  to  the  molders  of  public  policy. 
In  this  sense  unemployment  insurance  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  deferred  return  on 
labor  already  performed  as  well  as  a  token 
of  good  faith  with  respect  to  the  wlUIngness 
of  the  worker  to  Return  to  productive  labor 
aa  soon  as  a  Job  is  available  to  him  Since 
his  ability  to  perform  such  labor  is  condi- 
tioned on  the  productive  af^aratus  of  the 
country,  the  cost  of  carrying  him  over  this 
period  of  involuntary  unemployment  Is  con- 
sidered an  ^proprlate  chargre  against  the 
cost  of  production  Itself,  and  hU  entiUement 
to  benefits  is  still  firmly  based  on  his  status 
as  a  member  of  the  work  force  in  good 
standing. 

There  are  many  precedents  for  legal  en- 
titlements surrounding  an  individual  in  his 
capacity  as  a  worker  and  unemployment  in- 
surance derives  great  strength  from  Its  asso- 
ciation with  them.  Here  again  the  short- 
comings of  unemployment  insurances  in  this 
respect  are  not  intrinsic  to  the  concept. 
They  result  from  failures  to  make  the  adapt- 
ive modifications  required  to  meet  rhanpHng 
conditions. 

Fourth,  and  basic  to  all  other  imemploy- 
ment  Insurance  values,  la  its  ongoing  Instl- 
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tutlonal  stability. — For  not  only  does  the 
mechanism  of  social  insurance  protection 
against  the  risk  of  unemployment  assure 
predictable  income  to  the  individual,  it  also 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  total  insUtuUonal 
structure  on  which  the  health  of  our  society 
increasingly  depends.  Neither  production 
nor  consumption  can  any  longer  be  regarded 
as  functions  based  exclusively  on  Independ- 
ent individual  initiative  and  effort.  Produc- 
tion requires  heavy  Investment  in  highly 
complex  organizational  structures  which  m 
turn  rely  on  a  market  situation  largely  sup- 
ported by  the  availability  of  expendable  In- 
come. 

An  employer  cannot  control  his  market 
conditions  any  more  than  a  worker  can  con- 
trol his  Job.  Both  are  equally  dependent  on 
an  elaborate  complex  of  delicately  balanced 
interactive  Institutionally  mechanisms  In 
which  the  market  economy  Is  only  one  of 
many  factors.  In  this  situation  the  health  of 
the  market  economy  is  as  dependent  on  over- 
all institutional  mechanisms  as  Is  the  em- 
ployer for  a  return  on  his  Investment  and  the 
worker  for  a  return  on  his  labor.  In  simple 
fact,  all  are  equally  dependent  on  their  com- 
mon instrumentality,  government — not  to 
supplant  their  own  functions  but  to  create 
the  institutional  relationships  within  which 
all  can  function  and  thrive. 

Obviously,  within  such  a  complex  interac- 
tion of  institutional  relationships  the  role 
of  government  must  itself  be  Institution- 
alized, i.e..  based  on  a  rule  of  law  and  opera- 
tional mechanisms  which  function  with 
predictable  continuity.  It  is  conceivable, 
of  course,  that  government  might  deal 
with  the  fact  of  individual  poverty  due  to 
Joblessness  in  a  purely  ad  hoc  manner  with 
some  official  reaching  Into  a  common  ftmd 
for  the  relief  6f  destitution  according  to  his 
own  best  Judgment  of  the  moment. 
.  But  in  the  anarchy  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment more  than  the  dignity  and  security  of 
the  worker  would  suffer.  All  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic funcUoning  would  be  thrown  into  dis- 
array and  the  rule  of  law  which  is  the  es- 
sence of  stable  government  would  be  totally 
undermined.  In  other  words,  the  prospect  Is 
so  unthinkable  in  the  modem  world  as  to 
make  the  point  really  unarguable:  institu- 
tional continuity  is  a  major  asset  In  the  role 
of  unemployment  Insurance  in  an  effective 
war  on  poverty. 

ADAPTATIONS    FOB    THE    UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSITKANCE    SYSTEM 

But  institutional  continuity  does  not 
mean  institutional  rigidity,  and  this  turns 
attention  to  the  other  half  of  this  analysis: 
the  changes  that  are  needed  to  make  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  a  really 
effective  Instrument  for  fighting  poverty. 
For  Institutions  are  like  people;  constant 
growth  and  adaptation  are  not  only  indis- 
pensable fcM-  effective  functioning,  they  are 
the  very  price  of  survival  Itself.  So  when 
one  comes  to  look  at  the  shorteomlngs  of 
unemployment  Insurance  "^  as  a  weapon 
against  poverty,  one  must  consider  first  the 
failure  of  oiu-  policymakers  to  keep  it  up 
to  date. 

In  the  30  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1936,  our  gross  national 
product  has  grown  from  »72.5  to  $634.6  bil- 
Uon  in  1964;  our  toUl  civilian  labor  force 
has  grown  from  62.8  to  74.2  mUlion  and  the 
distribution  of  that  force,  bothlin  terms  of 
occupation  and  geographical  location,  has 
drastically  altered;  changes  in  the  relative 
contribution  of  machinery  and  labor  to  pro- 
duction have  started  a  process  of  revolu- 
tionary change  which  Is  bound  to  accelerate; 
the  educational  and  skill  components  of  re- 
quired labor  within  that  production  pattern 
are  equally  altered:  the  age  and  sex  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  force  has  Ukewlse  under- 
gone a  major  change:  the  average  weekly 
gross  earnings  of  a  production  worker  In 
manufacturing  has  risen  from  $23.64  in  1939 
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to  $10338  In  1964:  and  the  scope  of  both 
domestic  and  world  markets  has  constantly 
widened.  These  are  Just  some  of  the  factors 
that  have  revolutionized  the  economic  and, 
more  specifically,  the  Job  market  sltuatloi  In 
which  unemployment  Insurance  Is  expected 
to  play  Its  appropriate  role. 

What  has  been  done  In  that  30-year  period 
to  bring  about  commensurate  adaptations  In 
unemployment  Insurance?  The  answer  Is 
▼ery  simple :  At  the  Federal  level,  at  least,  vir- 
tually nothing.  While  Its  companion  social 
Insurance  program  of  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  (OASDI)  has  been  re- 
peatedly enlarged.  strengthened.  and 
adapted  to  changing  needs — through  wider 
coverage,  higher  benefits,  and  new  forms  of 
protection — the  Pederal-State  unemploy- 
ment insurance  system  has  stood  virtually 
stUl  except  as  Individual  States  have  moved 
ahead  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  now  signs  of  resU  hope  for 
Imminent  change  in  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  put  forward  major  remedial 
proposals,  now  under  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
posed changes  In  terms  of  the  war  on  ptov- 
erty?  Without  discussing  the  Individual 
provisions  In  detail  their  Impact  applies  to 
five  broad  related  areas:  coverage,  benefit 
levels,  benefit  duration,  benefits  while  re- 
training, and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  unemployment  Insurance. 

I  COVniACB 

The  crttlclMn  Is  made  frequently  that  the 
tmemployment  Insurance  system  falls  to  pro- 
tect those  who  earn  the  least,  who  are  the 
most  vulnerable  to  unemployment  and  hence 
most  quickly  thrown  Into  poverty  if  they 
lose  their  Jobs.  Obviously,  this  Is  not  an 
attribute  of  the  system  Itself  but  of  our 
failure  to  move  it  out  of  the  selective  cover- 
age with  which  It,  Uke  OASDI.  began  Its 
existence  Into  one  of  more  universal  applica- 
bility. Assuming,  as  this  article  does,  that 
employment  opportunities  almost  universally 
derive  from  a  total  Institutional  complex 
which  Is  subject  to  social  and  economic  fac- 
tors that  cannot  be  controlled  either  by  the 
Individual  employer  or  tl?e  worker,  protec- 
tion against  the  risk  of  Individual  unem- 
ployment within  that  complex  should  be  unl- 
Tersally  shared. 

The  current  proposals  move  In  that  direc- 
tion by  extending  coverage  to  S  million  addi- 
tional workers,  mainly  those  In  small  firms, 
in  nonprofit  organizations,  and  on  large 
farms,  and  by  modifying  the  requirements 
for  effective  coverage.  The  fact  that  many 
of  the  workers  In  these  groups  are  peculiarly 
vulnerable  to  destitution  is  Important  to  the 
war  on  poverty  but  less  so.  In  the  view  of 
this  observer,  than  the  fact  that  It  Is  a 
movement  toward  universal  coverage.  For 
only  when  all  workers  are  covered  will  the 
preventive  wall  against  poverty  due  to  tem- 
porary Joblessness  be  complete. 

wmmwn  lxvxls 

Poverty,  to  the  Jobless  worker,  must  be 
measured  by  two  yardsticks:  the  absolute 
lerela  of  his  current  Income  and  the  degree 
to  which  he  has  suffered  a  reduction  from 
bis  normal  standard  of  living.  By  neither 
standard  la  our  current  unemployment  In- 
surance system  adequately  meeting  its  prop- 
er role  as  a  preventive  of  poverty.  The  war 
on  poverty  has  used  a  rough  average  of  (3.000 
a  year  for  a  family  of  four  as  the  pivotal 
measure  below  wtaicfa  poverty  may  be  as- 
sumed. 

Reduced  to  a  weekly  figure  this  would  re- 
quire an  Income  of  something  over  $57  for 
the  elimination  or  prevention  of  poverty.  But 
even  with  all  the  wide  variations  among  the 
State  benefit  schedules  the  average  weekly 
benefit  payment  in  1004  was  only  (39  96. 
There  are,  moreover,  only  seven  States  (at 
this  writing)  which  permit  unemployment 
Insurance  payments — under   even  the  most 


favorable  circumstances — to  reach  this  out- 
of-poverty  level  under  current  maximum 
limitations. 

For  the  worker  who  bases  his  standard  of 
living  on  the  assumption  of  a  continuing 
earning  power,  the  other  measure  of  poverty 
is  equally  lmp>c>rtant.  In  turn,  our  very 
economy  Is  based  on  this  same  worker's 
willingness  to  make  long-term  expenditure 
commitments  In  terms  of  such  essentials  as 
the  mortgage  on  his  house  or  rental  levels 
established  by  lease,  his  time  payments  on 
an  automobile  and  all  the  other  expensive 
investments  of  modem  living,  his  health 
and  other  Insurance  pajrments,  his  educa- 
tional obligratlons  to  his  children,  and  his 
taxes.  When  he  loses  his  Job,  not  only  his 
personal  economy  but  his  role  In  the  na- 
tional economy  is  thrown  Into  disarray 
unless  his  replacement  Income  bears  a  rea- 
sonable relationship  to  his  earnings. 

Yet  here  unemployment  insurance  pay- 
ments are  not  only  hopelessly  inadequate, 
averaging  only  35  percent  in  terms  of  wage 
rejSlacement,  but  are  actually  6-percent 
lower  than  they  were  in  1939.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  all 
States  would  be  required  to  raise  the  weekly 
benefits  amount  to  50  percent  of  the  Indi- 
vlduuls  weekly  wage  up  to  the  State  maxi- 
mum, and  the  maximum  would  be  set  ini- 
tially at  50  percent  of  the  statewide  weekly 
wage^  thus  rectifying  the  situation  to  that 
extent.  This  is  a  long  overdue  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

oxnuTioif 

In  this  hasty  overview  It  Is  clearly  Im- 
possible to  discuss  the  full  Implications  of 
existing  duration  limitations  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  unemployment  insurance  as  a 
preventive  of  poverty.  Perhaps  the  most 
significant  fact  to  note  in  this  area  Is  the 
changing  character  of  unemployuient  itself. 
In  the  unemployment  insiuance  system  en- 
visioned by  the  framers  of  the  S<x:lal  Secu- 
rity Act  In  1934,  it  was  apparently  assumed 
that  most  unemployment  would  result  from 
seasonal  factors  in  production  or  temporary 
dislocations  in  the  market. 

The  role  of  the  worker  In  this  picture  was 
assumed  to  be  relatively  static;  after  the 
seasonal  or  market  dislocations  had  passed, 
the  worker  would  return  to  his  former  or 
similar  Job.  But  in  today's  changing  eco- 
nomic pattern  the  causes  of  unemployment 
have  changed  In  ways  that  create  a  far 
greater  risk  for  particular  workers  of  long- 
term  unemployment  or  major  changes  of  oc- 
cupation, skill,  or  location  that  require 
considerable  time  for  readjustment.  Thus. 
in  practical  fact,  the  exhaustion  of  claim- 
ants' benefit  rights  under  existing  duration 
restrictions  of  the  State  laws  has  become  a 
major  fsu;tor  In  creating  poverty  and  de- 
pendency. Even  though  the  actual  number 
of  individuals  exhausting  their  benefit  rights 
before  securing  «nployment  has  gone  down 
In  recent  years,  they  still  constitute  nearly 
one-quarter  of  all  beneficiaries.  Obviously, 
these  people  have  no  choice  but  to  turn  to 
public  assistance  or  relatives  If  Jobs  cannot 
be  found. 

The  legislative  proposals  aim  io  Improve 
this  situation  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  requir- 
ing the  States  to  provide  benefits  for  at  least 
26  weeks  to  eligible  claimants  who  meet  the 
requirement  of  20  weeks  of  prior  employ- 
ment; (2)  by  giving  additional  financial  help 
to  States  whose  own  funds  are  depleted  due 
to  heavy  unemployment:  and  (3)  by  the 
provision  of  a  permanent  program  at  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Adjustment  Benefits 
(FUAB)  for  the  long-term  unemployed 
worker  with  a  strong  prior  attachment  to  the 
labor  force. 

KCTKAININC 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  duration, 
as  discussed  above,  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  unemployed  worker  can  hope  to  find  a  Job 
without  acquiring  a  new  or  different  skill. 
Under  the  original  unemployment  insurance 


concept  a  primary  condition  of  entitlement 
was  considered  to  l>e  "availability  for  suitable 
work,"  by  which  was  meant  that  the  worker 
must  be  continually  available  In  case  a  Job 
similar  to  the  one  he  had  formerly  held 
opened  up.  But  for  a  worker  displaced  by 
automation,  changing  skill  requirements,  or 
major  shifts  in  employment  distribution  such 
contlnous  "availability"  may  prove  nn  actual 
handicap  to  reemployment  If  It  prevents  him 
from  acquiring  a  new  skill  through  training 
or  from  moving  to  a  new  location  to  seek 
employment.  The  FUAB  program  would 
make  a  progressive  step  toward  solving  this 
problem  by  conditioning  these  extended 
benefits  on  retraining  where  appropriate  and 
by  the  provision  requiring  States  to  pay 
regular  benefits  to  unemployed  workers 
while  taking  training  approved  by  the  State 
agency. 

a  STBONGEm  FESEXAL  ROLK 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  contribution 
of  the  current  proposals  to  make  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  sjrstem  a  more  effective 
weapon  In  preventing  poverty  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  unemployment  is  a  national  prob- 
lem requiring  nationwide  standards  of  rem- 
edy. Even  though  the  Social  Security  Act 
left  the  actual  administration  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  to  the  States.  It  recognized 
the  need  for  a  nationwide  system  by  the  In- 
genious tax  offset  system  which  virtually  as- 
sured universal  State  participation  (which  in 
fact  did  occur),  and  imposed  certain  mini- 
mum standards  to  achieve  the  elements  of  a 
common  program. 

Again,  failure  to  upydate  those  standards 
to  meet  changing  conditions  has  left  the 
States  In  the  situation  where  any  Initiative 
by  a  particular  State  to  raise  standards 
above  the  Federal  requirement  is  resisted  by 
employers  who  fear  for  their  competitive 
situation  in  relationship  to  those  employers 
in  less  enterprisln^g  States.  Obviously,  in 
a  Federal  system  where  many  States  must 
function  within  a  single  national  market, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  the  only  Juris- 
diction which  can  assure  simultaneous  up- 
dating of  provisions  among  all  the  States. 
thus  providing  a  reasonable  standard  of 
adequacy  without  competitive  disadvantage 
to  any  one  State. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker,  the 
benefits  of  such  action  are  obvious,  but  It  Is 
hard  to  understand  why  employers  have  not 
all  been  equally  alert  to  see  Its  advantages 
for  them.  Not  only  will  this  act  simul- 
taneously protect  their  own  work  force  and 
their  own  competitive  poslttoB,  but  it  is  the 
surest  way  to  maintain  the  market  on  which 
their   prosperity   ultimately  depends. 

LIMrr&TTONS  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
SYSTEM 

In  conclusion  something  should  be  said 
about  the  limitations  of  the  unemployment 
Insurance  system  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
Not  all  or  even  a  majority  of  the  people 
who  are  presently  poor  can  expect  to  have 
their  poverty  eliminated  either  by  finding 
a  Job  or  receiving  the  kind  of  substitute 
Income  provided  by  unemployment  insur- 
ance. It  Is  even  possible  that  the  expanding 
productivity  of  each  worker  may  still  fur- 
ther reduce  the  work  force  by  extending 
the  period  of  youthful  preparation,  speeding 
the  retirement  of  the  elderly,  and  encour- 
aging other  forms  of  activity  for  persons 
whose  major  usefulness  and  fulfillment  may 
lie  outside  the  wage  economy.  There  are 
other  v/ays  of  assuring  adequate  Income  to 
these  (groups,  and  the  effectiveness  of  un- 
employment insurance  would  not  be  en- 
hanced by  trying  to  ^tretch  Its  provisions 
to  meet  their  needs. 

Moreover,  unemployment  Insurance  can 
never  substitute  for  a  full-employment  econ- 
omy. By  Its  very  concept  of  entitlement. 
Its  role  must  always  presuppose  the  ulti- 
mate and,  in  fact,  prior  existence  of  a  Job. 
Thus  the  creation  of  Jobs — whether  In  the 
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private  sector  motivated  by  profit,  the  public 
sector  providing  authorized  services,  or  the 
possible  extension  of  public  works  Jobs  spe- 
cifically designed  to  make  good  use  of 
available  workers — must  always  take  priority 
as  a  goal.  But  within  Its  own  supportive 
limits  unemployment  Insurance  should  be 
recognized  for  what  It  Is — a  major  arm  of 
the  country's  poverty-flghUng  establishment, 
needing  only  the  kind  of  updating  of  Its 
weaponry  that  has  been  so  generously  sup- 
ported In  other  kinds  of  warfare. 

SOME  "FIRSTS"  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT   INSURANCE    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 

1916;  The  first  proposal  for  a  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  law  in  the  United  States 
was  made  In  1916  when  a  bill,  modeled  largely 
after  the  British  Act  of  1911,  was  Introduced 
In  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 

1931:  In  a  special  legislative  session,  Wis- 
consin enacted  the  first  unemployment  In- 
surance law  In  this  country.  The  Wisconsin 
Unemployment  Reserves  and  Compensation 
Act,  approved  on  January  28,  1932,  culmi- 
nated 10  years  of  legislative  discussion  In  the 
State. 

1935;  Following  approval  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  August  14,  which  established 
the  Federal-State  system  of  unemployment 
Insurance  In  the  United  States,  Congress 
>  enacted  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  August 
28.  ThU  was  the  first  "State  law"  to  Include 
coverage  of  one  or  more  at  any  time,  and  to 
provide  benefit  allowances  for  dependents. 

1935;  The  first  State  unemployment  Insur- 
ance laws  were  approved  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board:  District  of  Columbia  on  No- 
vember 15  and  Wisconsin  on  November  27. 
1936;  On  August  17,  Wisconsin  paid  the 
first  unemployment  benefit  check  to  be 
Issued  In  this  country  from  a  State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  fund. 

1940;  On  September  23,  New  Jersey  became 
the  first  State  to  enact  a  provision  for  pre- 
serving a  servicemen's  benefit  rights  earned 
before  induction  for  use  after  military 
service.  ■ 

1942:  On  April  29,  Rhode  Island  became  the 
first  State  to  enact  a  temporary  disability 
insurance  law,  to  be  administered  in  coordi- 
nation with  the  unemployment  insurance 
program. 

1944:  Michigan  wa*  the  tet  State  to  add  a 
provision  for  dependents'  allowances  to  Hb 
State  unemployment  insurance  law. 

1945 :  Maryland  was  the  first  State  to  elimi- 
nate the  waiting  period. 

1946:  Total  benefit  payments  exceed  »1 
billion  for  the  first  time. 

1949:  On  February  28,  Kansas  became  the 

first  State  to  enact  legislation  providing  tor 

a  flexible  maximum  weekly  benefit  amount. 

1953;  Nevada  was  the  first  State  to  Increase 

maximum  taxable  wages  above  $3,000. 

1954;  The  Employment  Security  Adminis- 
trative Financing  Act  of  Augxiat  6,  included 
tlie  first  permanent  provision  for  Federal 
assUtance  to  States  with  low  reserve  funds. 
1954:  September  1,  marked  the  first  major 
extension  of  coverage  under  the  Federal  Un- 
employment Tax  Act— to  firms  employing 
four  or  more  employees  In  20  weeks,  effective 
after  January  1.  1966. 

1958:  On  June  6,  Pennsylvania  became  the 
first  State  to  sign  an  agreement  with  the  Ufi 
Secretary  of  Labor  electing  to  participate 
fully  In  the  temporary  unemployment  com- 
pensation program.  However,  on  April  16 
Connecticut,  prior  to  the  inception  of  the 
Federal-State  TUC  program,  but  while  It  was 
under  active  discussion,  was  the  first  State 
to  Initiate  its  own  program  of  paying  addi- 
tional benefits,  equal  to  60  percent  of  regular 
benefits,  to  clalmante  who  exhausted  their 
regular  unemployment  Insurance  benefits. 

1964:  On  May  2,  Hawaii  became  the  first 
State  requiring  employer  contributions  on  a 
flexible  taxable  wage  base.  Beginning  in 
1965,  an  employer  was  required  to  pay  con- 
tributions In  a  calendar  year  based  of  re- 
muneration  paid   for   employment   to   each 
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individual  not  to  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
"State  average  annual  wage."  In  1963,  one 
house  of  the  Idaho  Legislature  passed  a 
measure  providing  for  a  flexible  taxable  wage 
base. 
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fairness,  of  Justice,  of  decency  between  man 
and  man. 

No  amount  of  palaver  can  disguise  the  fact 
that  the  imion  leaders  want  a  union  shop  in 
order  to  reap  dues  for  their  pollUcal  and 
propaganda  endeavors,  to  bring  imwUllng 
workers  under  their  discipline,  to  Increase 
what  U  euphemistically  called  "bargaining 
power,"  meaning  the  abiUty  to  put  an  em- 
ployer out  of  business  till  he  meets  their 
terms. 


Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
timely  and  significant  editorial  on  the 
proposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  written  by  John  M. 
Johnston,  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Mr.  Johnston 
brings  out  certain  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion tliat  once  again  merit  attention. 

His  editorial  follows: 
Compulsion — The  Isstrz  in  14(b)  Fight 
(By  John  M.  Johnston) 
A  delegation  of  100  Illinois  businessmen 
Is  going  to  Washington  next  week  to  lobby 
against  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  According  to  the  announce- 
ment by  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
they  Intend  to  explain  to  Congressmen  "how 
a  closed  shop  and  other  critical  labor  Issues 
could  affect  their  business." 

Such  a  mission  seems  to  be  as  misguided 
as  Ite  publicity  Is  deceptive.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  prohibits  a  closed  shop.  What 
is  involved  In  14(b)  Is  the  union  shop.  Not 
even  that  Is  at  stake  In  nilnols,  where  the 
political  strength  of  the  labor  unions  Is 
ample  to  block  the  passage  of  a  rlght-to- 
work  law. 

The  big  objection  to  the  mission,  however, 
is  that  It  falsely  makes  the  issue  merely  one 
of  who  woiUd  be  hurt  and  who  helped.  (The 
14(b)  clause  permits  States  to  outlaw  con- 
tracts requiring  union  membership  as  a 
condition  of  employment.) 

The  real  issue  is  far  deeper.  President 
Johnson  had  his  try  at  beclouding  It  by 
asserting  that  his  purpose  In  asking  repeal 
was  to  make  the  labor  laws  uniform,  to 
•bring  the  19  States  with  right-to-work  laws 
into  line  with  the  31  which  do  not  have 
them."  But  mere  unlfcwmity  could  be 
achieved  Just  as  well  by  amending  Taft-Hart- 
ley to  forbid  the  union  shop. 

Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrte  says 
the  Issue  is  really  the  liberty  of  contract,  the 
right  of  an  employer  and  tmlon  to  make  an 
agreement  by  which  all  employees  must  join 
the  un^on.  It  would  be  an  evil  principle, 
however,  which  held  that  the  right  of  con- 
tract destroyed  all  the  rights  of  minorities. 
Wlrtz'  position  would  sanction  agreements 
In  which  employers  agreed  to  hire  no  women, 
or  Negroes,  or  Presbyterians. 

The  struggle  over  the  union  shop,  while  of 
no  practical  significance  In  Ulinois,  really 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  preservation  of  de- 
mocracy. I  question  whether  there  Is  a  single 
supporter  of  14(b)  repeal  who  does  not  know 
in  his  heart  that  he  Is  morally  wrong  in 
pursuing  an  oppressive  course  for  his  own 
advantage. 

The  Johnson  administration  to  Its  dis- 
credit, Is  paying  off  a  debt  few  the  support  of 
the  labor  unions.  The  unions  are  un- 
ashamedly reaching  for  more  power.  Who 
can  doubt  that,  if  they  could,  the  tmlon 
chiefs  would  conscript  every  worker  and  bind 
him  to  pay  dues  and  obey  commandsf" 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  businessmen  should 
give  the  Impression  that  they,  too,  are  equally 
narrowly  concerned  with  their  own  Interest. 
Democracy  presupposes  that  people  are 
capable  of  doing  things  tor  the  general  good, 
of  foregoing  private  advantage  In  favw  ot 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

M'bnday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  PraNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cold 
war  GI  bUl  will  provide  an  adjustment 
program  necessary  to  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  our  times.  Like  its  predeces- 
sors, it  refiects  our  deep-seated  gratitude 
to  the  men  and  women  who  have  faith- 
fully served  in  oia  Armed  Forces  during 
what  Is  termed  the  cold  war.  The  label 
"cold  war"  is  in  a  sense  a  mlsnwner 
since  every  individual  entering  the 
service,  regardless  of  the  year  or  partic- 
ular world  situation  can  incur  risks  of  a 
special  nature.  Furthermore,  he  may 
be  required  to  interrupt  his  education  or 
career,  often  for  an  extended  period. 
During  this  time  he  receives  relatively 
low  pay,  certainly  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  save  for  the  future  education  or 
training  essential  to  a  successful  career. 
As  a  result,  some  readjustment  benefit 
plan  is  necessary  to  help  the  veteran  ob- 
tain the  education  or  skills  vital  in  this 
age  of  technology.  This  bUl  is  designed 
to  accomplish  just  this  objective. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
legislation  is  of  economic  value  not  only 
to  the  veteran,  but  also  to  his  commu- 
nity and  Nation.  Our  society  is  bound 
to  be  enriched  by  the  strengthening  of 
the  capabilities  of  those  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  lead  our  Nation  in  the 
important  years  ahead.  They  will  be 
treated  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
accorded  their  fathers,  brothers,  and 
uncles,  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of 
previous  GI  bills. 

In  terms  of  return  on  investment, 
there  is  ndhe  better.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  past  GI  programs  have 
more  than  repaid  their  cost  in  tax  rev- 
enue received  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
income  of  the  veterans.  I  am  confident 
the  result  of  this  bill  will  be  likewise. 

While  much  has  been  said  about  the 
educational  benefits  provided  by  this 
legislation,  its  other  provisions  are  also 
significant.  The  home-loan  benefits, 
non-service-connected  disability  rights 
and  veterans  preference  provisions  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  These  consid- 
erations have  been  refiected  in  prior  pro- 
grams which  over  the  years,  have  proven 
effective  and  justifiable. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelm- 
ing bipartisan  support  which  is  accorded 
to  this  measure  deserves  more  than  pass- 
ing mention.  It  is  not  often  that  legis- 
lation of  this  import  can  pass  without 
a  single  dissenting  vote.  Such  backing 
is  a  tribute  to  our  veterans  and  reflects 
the  attitude  of  a  grateful  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  METCALF.     Mr.  President,  I  am 

indeed  pleased  that  so  many  past  and 

present  residents  of  my  State  are  receiv- 

■    ing  recognition. 

The  new  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps, 
Mr.  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  is  a  former  Mon- 
tanan.  Jack  Mahan,  of  Helena,  Is  the 
new  Chairman  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board,  and  is  also  former 
national  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars, 

Senator  Mansfield  this  month  selected 
Joseph  S.  "Stan"  Kimmitt,  a  former 
resident  of  Great  Falls,  as  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  Kimmitt  retired  last  month  as  a 
colonel  from  the  Army.  He  served  5 
years  as  Senate  liaison  ocer  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  Udall 
named  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Linduska,  formerly 
of  Butte,  as  Associate  Director  of  the 
Bjireau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
Dr.  Fred  Honkala,  dean  of  the  grad- 
uate school  at  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, was  appointed  by  Secretary  Udall 
to  a  vacancy  on  the  General  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Coal  Research. 

Director  Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr..  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  named 
George  McCarthy,  formerly  of  Butte,  as 
Deputy  Director  of  Congressional  Affairs. 
The  Washington  Post  recently  featured 
two  Montanans  who  are  in  active  roles  in 
this  area.  "Man  Prom  Montana  is  D.C. 
School  Find,"  read  the  headline  on  Col- 
umnist George  Lardner,  Jr.,  story  about 
Joe  Carrol],  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School 
System.  Twice  Mr.  Carroll's  age  but  also 
working  In  education  is  Dr.  Catherine 
Nutterville,  a  VISTA  volunteer  who  spent 
more  than  50  years  teaching  in  Montana. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the 'Appendix  of 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  8,  19661 
Teacher.  78,  Carsixs  Bannqi  ro%  VISTA 

(By  Anthony  Keith) 
A  veteran  educator  who  taught  the  poor 
In  a  rural  schoolhouse  more  than  50  years 
before  the  war  on  poverty  was  declared  la 
one  of  Washington's  cadre  of  17  Volunteen 
In  Service  to  American  (VISTA) ,  the  poverty 
program's  '•domestic  Peace  Corps." 


Appendix 

Catherine  NuttervUle,  now  78.  is  stUl  a 
teacher,  but  her  alms  and  techniques  are 
keyed  to  the  new  etlart.  Uke  moet  of  the 
other— college  age — VISTA  volunteers  here, 
she  works  through  the  United  Planning  Or- 
ganization, the  city's  poverty  agency. 

Miss  Nutterville,  who  has  been  working 
at  UPOs  neighborhood  legal  services  head- 
quarters since  early  November,  Is  completing 
plans  to  teach  impoverished  youngsters  "in 
terms  that  will  reach  them"  what  their  legal 
rights  are.  Using  such  devices  as  mimeo- 
graphed pamphlets  and  informal  drama  she 
hopes  to  convince  them  to  "see  themselves 
as  dignified  human  beings  "  in  a  classroom 
that's  new  to  her — one  of  UPO's  neighbor- 
hood development  centers. 

One  of  Miss  NuttervUle's  proposals  Is  to 
sponsor  a  student  essay  contest  on  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  people  who  rent  or 
buy  houses.  She  points  out  that  "while 
these  children  are  competing  they  will  be 
carrying  the  word  home,  for  the  generation 
that  didn't  learn." 

Education  was  different  in  the  one-ro(Hn 
schoolhouse  in  Port  McGlnnls.  Mont.,  to 
which  she  rode  on  horseback  in  the  c»rly 
years  of  the  century. 

"I  was  working  with  23  rural  children  aged 
6  to  IS,"  Miss  NuttervUle  recalls.  "My  oldest 
boy  was  older  than  I  was  myself.  We  played 
and  worked  together;  It  was  a  very  simple 
world. 

•These  people  were  poor,"  she  adds,  "but 
they  weren't  poverty  stricken"  and  they 
didn't  face  social  discrimination  as  many 
Washington  youngsters  have.  "Now  I  come 
Into  these  complexities  of  color  and  poverty 
The  world  is  different." 

Convincing  whites  and  Negroes  alike  she 
is  not  "a  little  old  lady  in  a  glass  case"  Is 
one  problem,  she  says,  and  she  wants  to  be 
"in  on  the  testing"  of  her  theories  at  a  neigh- 
borhood development  center. 

"I  had  fussed  because  I  didn't  have  any 
field  work"  during  6-week  VISTA  training 
at  the  University  of  Syracuse,  she  recalls. 
Complaints  won  her  an  assignment  to  teach 
three  functionally  ilUterate  adults  in  their 
homes,  one  of  whom  read  to  fourth-grade 
level  after  13  visits,  she  said. 

Miss  NuttervUle  Joined  VISTA  last  July 
because  "it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise." 
Helping  the  poor  was  famUy  doctrine,  she 
said,  and  the  depression  years  in  Butte 
"were  a  very  subtle  type  of  schooUng."  She 
came  out  of  semiretirement  In  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  after  a  teaching  career  that  spanned 
more  than  50  years  at  elementary  and  high 
schools  and  colleges.  Along  the  way,  in 
1942,  she  obtained  a  doctorate  in  education 
from  Columbia  University. 

VISTA'S  wage  scale  made  life  "a  lltOe 
rough"  the  first  months  here,  said  Miss  Nut- 
terville, who  lives  alone  in  a  modest  down- 
town apartment.  (Volunteers  get  a  monthly 
living  allowance — about  »140  here — and 
lump  payment  of  $600  when  they  complete 
a  year's  service.) 

But  if  she  can  convince  Washington 
youngsters  "that  they're  dignified  human 
beings  •  •  •  that  they're  not  droi^- 
outs  •  •  •.  If  I  can  get  that  acroea  I  think 
It  wlU  be  worth  the  year  I  put  In." 

Man  Frou  Montaka  Is  DisnucT  or  Coldmbu 

'  SCBOOI.    "PrNB" 

(By  George  Lardner,  Jr.) 
Wolf  Csxek,   Mont. — Seems   an   unlikely 
beginning  for  a  blg-clty-scbool  oOclal. 


But  the  mountain  air  must  have  done  Joe 
Carroll  good. 

He  didn't  Just  teach  at  Wolf  Creek's  high 
school— in  Cascade.  Mont..  35  miles  away. 
He  drove  the  schoolbus,  too.  In  his  spare 
time,  he  coached. 

"There  werent  many  serviced,"  he  says, 
"but  you  did  a  lot  of  things  with  the  stu- 
dents." 

Carroll's  title  Is  now  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  budget,  research,  and 
legislation  for  Washington's  public  school 
system. 

The  city  was  lucky  to  get  him.  For  new 
ideas  from  school  officials,  the  39-year-old 
Carroll  is  the  man  to  watch. 

School  Superintendent  Carl  Hansen  U  stlU 
the  boss  And  as  Carroll  told  a  panel  pro- 
gram here  recently,  the  two  don't  always 
agree.  But,  he  stressed,  Hansen's  always  will- 
ing to  listen. 

And  every  once  In  a  while.  CarroU  makes 
a  sale. 

He  started  work  2  years  ago.  Since  then 
school  officials  have  stopped  apologizing  for 
their  budget  requests  and  started  fighting 
for  them.  Most  of  the  cuts  were  being  made 
at  the  District  Building  with  all  the  dis- 
crimination of  a  bologna  sUcer,  a  study  b_y 
Carroll  charged. 

The  complaint  drew  dentals.  But  officials 
at  the  District  BiUldlng  no  longer  cut  budg- 
et requests  without  thinking  twice.  In  fact, 
they've  grown  qu^te  sensitive  about  the  cuts 
they  do  make. 

The  schools,  of  course,  are  stlU  short  1,001 
things  and  not  Just  in  dollar  signs.  Carroll's 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  suggestions  he 
pushes  are  ideas  rather  than  answers  for  the 
problems  of  Washington's  schools.  But  he 
believes  that  answers  can  be  found  and  short 
of  the  nUUennium,  too. 

"This  is  the  decade  of  the  big  cities  ahead 
of  us,"  Carroll  feels.  "Somewhere  we're  going 
to  be  able  to  break  the  bind,  make  people  in 
the  city  feel  like  individuals." 

After  Wolf  Creek,  where  individuals  have 
no  trouble  feeling  that  way,  Carroll  shifted 
to  Harvard  where  he  spent  2  years  finishing 
up  his  work  for  a  master's  degree  and  get- 
ting a  doctorate  in  education. 

Prom  there  he  went  to  the  Newton,  Mass 
schools,  a  highly  touted  system  of  some  17.000 
students  ("full  of  new  ideas  and  experi- 
ments"), where  he  worked  in  the  business 
office  for  5  years.  Before  coming  to  Wash- 
ington, he  spent  another  3  years  as  a  man- 
agement   consultant    for    a    Chicago   firm 

but  he  got  tired  of  the  traveling  involved. 

On  his  third  trip  here,  an  assignment  for 
the  Fairfax  schooU,  he  heard  the  budget  Job 
was  open,  caUed  Hansen  and  got  it. 

"He  did  teU  me  It'd  be  frustrating."  Carroll 
recalls.  "And  he  also  told  me  that  if  I  had 
trouble  working  in  a  blraclal  sltuaUon  thU 
wouldn't  be  the  place  for  me." 

The  Carrolls  bought  a  home  in  Integrated 
Neighbors,  Inc.  territory,  entered  their  two 
chUdren  at  Shepherd  Elementary.  The  old- 
est. Walker,  had  trouble  with  his  reading  in 
first  grade,  but.  Carroll  says,  the  class  had 
39  youngsters,  "too  many  for  a  teacher  to 
handle  adequately."  AU  in  aU,  though,  he's 
satisfied  with  the  school  and  Its  teachers. 

"I  dont  feel  the  kids  are  losing,"  he  says, 
"but  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  we're  able  ta 
shore  them  up  at  home. 

"If  you  took  the  same  classroom  load,  but 
with  more  chUdren  who  have  problems  and 
no  special  help  at  home,  the  teacher  would 
have  to  be  a  second  cousin  to  Christ  to 
handle  It," 
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If  the  city's  schools  are  to  get  anywhere 
close  to  the  educational  paradise  of  "Indi- 
vidualized treatment"  for  every  student,  Car- 
roll adds,  "we've  got  to  get  on  the  bicycle 
and  move.  Our  problem  Isnt  Integration; 
It's  disintegration. " 

The  mammoth  dream  budget  presented  by 
Hansen  to  a  House  Education  and  Labor  sub- 
committee this  month — •312.4  million  a  year 
in  operating  costs  plus  a  $365.7  million  con- 
struction program — indicates  what's  in- 
volved. 

"The  number  one  answer,"  as  Carroll  sees 
It,  "is  making  the  school  system  highly  com- 
petitive. Salaries  are  a  factor  in  this,  but 
I'd  put  It  second  or  third.  What  teachers 
want  most  is  a  situation  where  they  can  work 
with  a  feeling  o(  aocompllshment,  a  chance 
to  try  out  their  own  Ideas.  If  a  teacher  Is 
(Iven  a  dUBcult  assignment.  It  should  be  a 
sign  that  he  or  she  Is  good  enough  to  handle 
it." 

Carroll  would  also  like  to  see  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  school  system  under  community 
superintendents  reporting  to  the  central  ad- 
ministration. Some  may  suspect  this  would 
only  foster  de  facto  segregation,  but  that 
would  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  how  the 
boundaries  are  drawn.  Others  may  feel  It 
would  (OBter  autonomous  little  principalities, 
but  that.  Carroll  feels,  could  be  prevented  by 
tight  management  controls. 

'3tgneit."  be  says,  "isn't  necessarily  good- 


That's  a  lesson  that  educators  from  Wolf 
Cr«ek,  Mont.,  have  no  trouble  remembering. 


Sewart  AFB  Gosia;  Leavei  Builder* 
Holdinx  the  Bag 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

'     HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TXNNESsn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, evidence  continues  to  mount  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  announced  proposal 
to  close  Sewart  Air  Force  Base  in  Ruth- 
erford County.  Tenn.,  was  hastily  con- 
ceived and  ill  advised. 

It  has  now  been  disclosed  that  just 
2  months  prior  to  the  announcement 
of  the  proposed  closure  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  an  Air  Force  ofBcial  told 
builders  in  the  area  ftround  Sewart  that 
475  homes  would  be  needed  for  Sewart 
airmen. 

The  Nashville  Banner  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  In  this  connection,  de- 
tailing the  experience  of  one  builder.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brandon  of  Smyrna,  Tenn. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
letter  in  the  Record,  believing  it  to  be  of 
broad  general  Interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  Nation. 

The  article  from  the  Nashville  Banner 
follows : 

SrwABT  Cixmuid  Lxaves  Bxttloiu 
HOLBiNO  Bag 

(By  Prsnk  Van  Der  Linden) 
Washtngtow. — Defense  Secretary  Robert 
B.  McNamara's  sudden  order  closing  Sewart 
Air  Porce  Base  at  Smyrna  by  1970  has  left 
local  builders  holding  the  biog  with  about 
•300.000  worth  of  unsold  homes.  Representa- 
tive Joe  L.  Bvurs  was  inform.ed  today. 

EvTNs  gave  a  Rouse  Armed  Services  sub- 
committee a  letter  from  J.  W.  Brandon  of  the 
fimyrna  Hardware  and  Lumber  Co.  charging 


that  the  Air  Porce  pleaded  for  construction 
of  475  new  homes  for  Sewart  airmen  last 
October. 

That  was  Just  3  months  before  McNamaxa 
decided  to  scrap  the  •44.0  million  troop 
carrier  facility,  which  he  had  previously  cer- 
tified as  permanent. 

Brandon  told  the  SmithvlUe  Congressman 
that  "on  or  about  October  3.  1965.  Brig.  Gen. 
Ernest  C.  Hardin  called  about  six  of  us  build- 
ers together  to  acquaint  us  with  the  proposed 
buildup  of  Sewart  Air  Porce  Base  •  •' •  he 
and  his  staff  requested  that  we  provide  as 
many  new  dwellings  as  possible,  requesting 
a  total  of  475  units  of  all  types. 

"As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  we  pulled  the 
stops  out  and  by  the  time  Secretary,  Mc- 
Namara  made  his  closing  announcement,  we 
had  either  under  construction  or  almost  com- 
pleted 20  new  homes,  representing  some 
•300.000  worth.  . 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  announce- 
ment practically  stopped  the  sales  of  new 
homes.  We  are  selling  a  few  simply  because 
there  Is  no  other  place  for  the  servicemen  to 
live:  but  with  little  folks  like  ourselves, 
operating  on  limited  capital.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  our  Defense  Department 
would  operate  in  this  manner. 

"In  addition,  we  understand  that  at  the 
briefings  of  new  men  entering  Sewart  Air 
Porce  Base,  they  are  being  told  not  to  buy 
new  homes  under  any  circumstances.  This 
seems  unfair  to  us  after  General  Hardin's 
request  to  provide  as  many  homes  as 
possible." 

Brandon  said  McNamara  showed  very  poor 
Judgment  by  reversing  his  pledges  of  last 
April — that  Sewart  would  be  permanent — 
and  by  scrapping  an  Important  troop  carrier 
base  when  every  indication  points  to  an 
escalation  of  war  in  southeast  Asia. 

EviNs  has  high  hopes  that  the  House  sub- 
committee will  recommend  that  the  Sewart 
order  be  rescinded. 


The  First  Statue  Dedicated  to  the  Memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  nxmots 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  smnlversary  of  the  birth 
of  Illinois  common  man  for  the  ages. 
I  think  It  appropriate  to  enter  into  the 
record  an  interesting  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  edition  of  the 
Illinois  Bar  Journal  concerning  the  first 
known  statue  of  this  common  man  whose 
words  and  deeds  have  made  such  a  last- 
ing Impression  upon  mankind  that  he 
belongs  not  to  one  nation  or  generation 
but  to  all  nations  and  all  generations. 
Abrahajh  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  year  the  first 
statue  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  At>r&ham 
Unooln  waa  luivelled  in  San  Prandsco. 

The  statue  was  produced  by  Pletro  Maz- 
■ara.  who  is  believed  to  b«  of  Italian  an- 
ocatry.  He  raalded  in  San  PTanclsoo  for 
several  fsai*  aooording  to  news  Items  car- 
ried In  San  Rtuicisoo  papers.  He  died  in 
September  1883.  in  Paris,  at  the  age  of  00. 


Mazzara  apparently  was  moved  to  sculpt 
the  statue  within  days  After  Unooln °s  death. 
His  model  was  ready  for  exhibition  within 
3  months  of  Lincoln's  assassination  and  was 
shown  In  the  autumn  of  1865  at  the  Me- 
chanics' T&iT  In  San  Francisco. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  group  of  citizens 
headed  by  William  Chapman  Ralston,  pa^el- 
dent  of  the  State  Bank  of  California,  pur- 
chased the  statue  from  Mazzara  and  placed 
It  on  a  pedestal  in  troat  of  a  new  grammar 
school  named  after  Unooln.  The  statue  was 
dedicated  April  14,  1866. 

The  Uncoln  Grammar  School,  a  four- 
story  brick  structure,  was  one  of  the  finest 
buUdiijgs  in  San  Francisco  at  that  time. 
It  was  located  at  Market  and  Fifth  Street. 
The  school  was  opened  on  June  29.  1865. 

A  third  grader  at  the  school  by  the  name 
of  George  W.  R.  King  was  given  the  honor 
of  unveiling  the  statue.  He  told  his  school 
master  that  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Un- 
coln on  April  11.  1865.  while  passing  through 
Washington. 

The  statue  is  unique  In  two  respects:  (1) 
Oorftrentloual  statue  garb  was  discarded  for 
contemporary  drees,  and  (2)  Unooln  Is 
shown  dressed  In  the  pink  of  fashion. 

P.  Laurlston  Bullard,  the  author  of  the 
book.  "Unooln  in  Marble  and  Bronze."  states 
that  the  "pose  is  theatrical — that  of  a  self- 
oonsclous  man.  which  Uncoln  was  not — but 
the  uplifted  face  Is  Uist  of  a  man  proud 
of  a  great  deed."  Hls^rlght  hand  holds  a 
scroll,  smybolizing  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation, and  his  left  hand  is  uplifted  in  a 
gesture  of  grandeur. 

Another  Uncoln  authority.  Lucias  L.  Solo- 
mans,  staled  in  a  speech  in  1936  that  "the 
(right)  hand  rested  upon  the  curly  head  of 
a  manumitted  slave  boy."  Photos  of  the 
statue  do  not  make  this  dear. 

The  statue,  made  of  plaster,  stood  in  front 
of  the  Unooln  Grammar  School  until  1889 
when  a  replica  made  of  French  bronze  was 
substituted  for  It.  Then  in  1906  the  great 
earthquake  that  hit  San  Francisco  destroyed 
the  statue. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Inscrip- 
tion on  the  statue  contained  a  mistake  In 
stating  Unooln  was  elected  President  in 
March  1861  and  reelected  m  March  1865.  He 
was  Inaugurated  at  those  times.  The  In- 
scription reads: 

"Abraham  Unooln.  born  February  12.  1809. 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  March 
1861,  reelected  March  1865,  died  April  1865." 
Illinois  Bar  Journal. 


Voice  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

h5n.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or  sotrrn  Carolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
■^        Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Con- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD  my  remarks,  I  include 
therein  an  Item  which  appeared  In  the 
Andrews.  B.C.,  High  School  paper  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Susan  Terry  of  Andrews, 
S.C,  entitled  "Democracy:  What  It 
Means  to  Mc." 

Miss  Terry's  grandfather  came  to  this 
country  from  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  40 
years  ago  and  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  sculptor.  He  supervised  the  carving 
of  most  of  the  figures  on  the  east  front 
of  the  U.S.  CapltoL 

I  am  delighted  to  know  that  our  yoimg 
people  are  beginning  to  take  more  in- 
terest in  their  GovemAent. 
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I  trust  that  every  Member  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  article  written 
by  Miss  Terry: 

Democract:   What  It  Means  to  Me 

( By  Susan  Terry,  member  ^f  the  senior  class. 

Andrews  High  School.  Andrews.  S.C.) 

Democracy?  What  about  It?  What  U 
democracy? 

Democracy  Is  our  government,  our  work, 
our  enjoyment,  our  own  personal  religion;  it 
is  our  way  of  life  in  this  United  States  of 
America. 

Today,  a  man  picks  up  his  newspaper  and 
reads  a  group  of  liberals  are  burning  their 
draft  cards,  marching  In  Alabama,  or  pro- 
tesUng  the  war  In  Vietnam.  As  he  reads  on. 
he  notices  the  newspapker's  remarks  on  these 
and  other  world  affairs.  All  the  remarks  are 
not  complimentary.  He  wonders  how  these 
people,  these  liberals  these  demonstrators 
can  do  these  things.  Why  can  the  paper 
print  such  material?  He  knows  this  is 
America,  the  land  of  democracy,  which  per- 
mits freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of 
the  people  to  oppose  their  government. 
Even  though  these  people  opt>ose  violently, 
they  do  it  because  they  have  the  right  of  op- 
position. 

Last  night,  on  his  way  home  from  work, 
the  man  heard  people  on  the  streets  orating 
on  such  subjects  as  our  Government,  religion, 
the  stock  market,  the  Peace  Corps.  What 
right  do  th'Me  people  have  to  do  this  he  won- 
ders. Then  he  realizes  that  freedom  of 
speech  Is  also  i>art  of  our  democracy. 

Sunday  the  man  and  his  family  attend  the 
church  of  their  choice  because  of  democracy's 
freedom  of  religion. 

The  man  sits  on  the  Jury  In  court  the  next 
week.  Five  men  stand  before  the  Judge. 
Two  of  the  men  are  the  sons  of  a  wealthy, 
well-known  businessman.  One  Is  a  Negro 
who  already  has  a  criminal  record.  The 
other  two  men  are  nationalized  Anvericans. 
One  is  an  exiled  Cuban:  the  other  was  an 
honest  man  tlU  he  fell  In  with  the  others. 
The  five  men  are  given  the  same  sentence 
because  in  America  men  are  equal  regardless 
of  their  birth,  wealth,  race  or  religion. 

The  man  goes  home  and  thinks  over  the 
events  of  the  past  few  day.  He  wonders 
about  his  freedom  to  follow  tl»e  cause  of  his 
choice,  his  freedom  to  be  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  his  right  to  have  an  equal 
share  in  government.  Is  this.  too.  still  a  part 
of  democracy?  Which  part?  Yes,  these 
freedoms  are  all  involved  In  democracy,  but 
they  are  of  different  types. 

Economic  democracy  Ik  his  freedom  and 
right  to  pursue  the  career  of  his  choice  and 
to  better  himself  in  it. 

Social  democracy  1»  his  right  to  have  equal 
rights  regardless  of  his  race,  birth,  wealth, 
religion  or  sex. 

Political  democracy  Is  his  right  to  have 
an  equal  share  in  government. 

"Democracy  Is  a  way  ot  life  that  U  my 
abilities  derived  from  my  background  and 
how  I  use  them."  the  man  has  decided. 

How  can  we  strive  to  keep  democracy?  We 
can  by  being  good  citizens  taking  an  active 
part  in  government,  by  getUng  the  right  edu- 
cation so  that  we  can  understand  and  do 
our  duties  to  our  country  to  help  better  our 
lives,  by  fighting  daUy  against  commu^ilsm. 
fascism,  and  other  types  of  dictatorship  to 
helping  those  in  need.  The  poverty-strlckem 
hungry  or  111  person  Is  always  tempted  by 
these  other  ways  of  life. 

I  am  Just  one  person,  a  student  at  an  Amer- 
ican high  school,  but  together  we.  the  clU- 
«ena  of  thU  country,  are  a  vast  army  that 
can,  by  trying,  keep  democracy  In  our  country 
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Progressive  Investor-Owned  Power  Com< 
pany  Makes  Si^ficant  Report  to  West 
Virginia  Delegation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  west  vircinia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  West  Virginia  Delega- 
tion in  the  Congress  were  privileged  to- 
day to  have  been  guests  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  Power  Co.,  at  the  annual  luncheon 
that  progressive  firm  hosts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  on  notable  develop- 
ments in  its  important  service  area. 

Today's  significant  event  In  which  I 
shared  guest  status  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  and  Representatives  Harley  O. 
Staggers,  Ken  Heckler,  John  M.  Slack, 
Jr..  and  Jakes  Kee,  was  the  "Upward 
Appalachia"  limcheon  in  the  annual 
series. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  for  the 
title,  "Upward  Appalachia,"  as  the  theme 
of  the  luncheon.  Things  are,  indeed, 
looking  up  In  Appalachia.  a  note  on  the 
program  pointed  out,  listing  as  an  ex- 
ample the  Monongahela  Power  Go's,  up- 
ward progress  in  the  construction  of  its 
$110  million  Fort  Martin  Power  Station 
on  the  Monongahela  River  near  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.  When  this  huge  station  Is 
finished,  it  wUl  more  than  double  Mo- 
nongahela Power  Co.'s  use  of  West  Vir- 
ginia coal. 

Monongahela  Power  President  Don 
Kammert,  emphasized  that  the  Indus- 
trial outlook  In  West  Virginia  Is  most 
promising,  with  many  firms  Indicating 
more  than  a  cursory  interest  in  possible 
new  plant  locations  in  the  Mountain 
State.  He  pointed  out  that  in  addition 
to  the  State's  basic  natural  resource  In- 
dustries— coal,  oil,  gas,  quarrying,  and 
lumber— there  Is  Increasing  diversifica- 
tion, and  this  is  a  significant  develop- 
ment. And,  Mr.  Kammert  further  «n- 
phasized.  West  Virginia's  highway  de- 
velopment and  projections  are  proving 
to  be  magnetic  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try, while  outside  industries  also  are 
noting  the  Mountain  State's  progress  in 
tourism  and  tourist  accommodations — 
with  further  substantial  Improvements 
In  this  field  coming  "in  the  very  near 
future." 

The  Monongahela  Power  Co.,  through 
its  energetic  president  and  fellow  officers 
and  staff  members,  presented  to  the  West 
Virginia  delegation  a  splendid  report  on 
activities  of  the  comp>any  and  its  service 
area  which  relate  to  the  economic  growth 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  with  these  remarks,  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  report 
to  which  I  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 


A  Report  or  Monongahela  Powex  Co.  Acnvi- 
ties  Which  Relate  to  the  Economic 
Growth  or  West  Virginia 

S2. 200.000    rate   reduction 

Effective  January  1.  196«,  Monongahela 
Power  reduced  rates  for  practically  all  of  its 
customers.  These  reductions  amount  to 
$2,200,000  on  an  annual  basis  and  represent 
the  largest  reduction  in  the  history  erf  our 
company.  The  reductions  apply  to  custom- 
ers In  all  categories  and  exclude  only  those 
few  who  now  are  paying  fixed  minimum  bills. 

These  reductions  have  been  made  possible 
by  increased  efficiency  of  operation,  increased 
volume  of  sales  and  recent  reductions  In  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
new  rates  wlU  stimulate  greater  use  of  elec- 
tricity and  make  our  area  more  attractive  to 
industry. 

We  are  proud  of  our  record  of  rate  re- 
ductions which  are  in  keeping  with  our 
policy  of  always  striving  to  provide  electric 
service  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  This  is 
our  sixth  reduction  In  the  past  8  years.  In 
27  of  the  past  40  years  we  have  effected  re- 
ductions. One  result  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
average  cost  per  kUowatt-hour.  In  1926  the 
average  household  was  paying  7.7  cents  per 
ItllDwatt-hour.  Today  it  is  down  to  around 
214  cents. 

OUR    CONSTRUCTION    PROGRAM 

Monongahela  Power  will  spend  more  than 
•25  million  for  construction  of  generation, 
transmission,  distribution  and  general  serv- 
ice facilities  during  1966.  That  is  about  19.5 
mllUon  more  than  we  spent  during  1965.  the 
difference  being  accelerated  expenditures  at 
Fort  Martin  generating  station  wh6re  con- 
struction will  reach  a  peak  thU  summer. 
Aside  from  Fort  Martin  we  still  wUl  spend 
around  $10  mlUion  this  year  for  regular 
construction  and  for  additions  to  our  major 
transmission  system. 

It  may  also  be  of  interest  that  Allegheny 
Power  System  companies,  of  which  we  are 
one  of  three — all  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
glcm— will  spend  a  total  of  $74,600,000  dur- 
ing 1966. 

Barring  unforeseen  delays,  the  first  unit 
at  Port  MartUi  wUl  be  placed  In  operation 
in  May.  1967,  and  the  second  unit  no  later 
than  spring,  1969.  The  rapidly  developing 
market  for  power  supply  has  caused  us  to 
step  up  our  target  dates  for  both  units.  Our 
forecasts  now  Indicate  that  we  wlU  have 
need  for  additional  power  supply  by  1970. 

The  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission  sys- 
tem that  will  link  Port  Martin  and  the  Al- 
legheny Power  System  companies  Into  a 
broad  network  of  500,0O0-volt  lines  Is  under- 
way and  It,  too.  should  be  completed  by  1967 
We  will  start  construction  of  towers  on  the 
72-mile  segment  from  Port  MarUn  to  Virginia 
Electric  &  Power's  new  plant  at  Mount 
Storm  as  soon  as  the  weather  breaks. 

INDUSTRIAL    DEVELOPMENT 

Figures  which  have  Just  been  compUed  by 
Monongahela's  area  development  department 
on  Industrial  development  during  1965  are 
particularly  encouraging.  More  than  $32 
million  was  spent  on  new  industrial  faclUUes 
within  our  service  area,  practicaUy  all  of  it 
in  West  Virginia.  A  total  of  29  completely 
new  industries  came  Into  the  area,  while  42 
of  our  existing  Industries  expanded  opera- 
tions. Those  combined  expansions  represent 
1.P66  new  Jobs,  with  a  potential  additional 
employment  as  high  as  3.341. 

Our  own  industrial  development  staff  proc- 
essed 332  Inquiries  during  the  year  and  after 
those  were  screened  there  remained  122  pros- 
pects, many  of  whom  are  still  being  furnished 
with  Information  about  the  area.  • 

The  upswing  in  Lndustrlal  development  In 
West  Virginia  can  very  definitely  be  credited 
fo  the  fine  teamwork  that  exists  in  the  State, 
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Involving  all  agencies  of  development — Fed- 
erml.  State,  and  local  agendee,  induatry,  and 
the  oonununltlea  tbcmselvea.  We're  in  a  bet- 
ter position  than  ever  before  to  grow,  and 
the  completion  of  our  new  highway  ayBtecn 
should  do  muoh  to  stimulate  that  growth. 

THK    OaXAT    BLACK  OCT 

NoDe  of  Allegheny  Power  System's  Inte- 
grated faclUtlea  were  aflected  by  the  outage 
on  November  9.  1066.  which  blacked  out  New 
York  City  and  most  of  New  KigUuad  for  sev- 
eral hours.  As  a  result  of  that  blackout, 
however,  we  have  undertaken  to  review  our 
facilities,  operating  practices  and  planning 
phlloaoptay  to  help  us  avoid  such  an  occur- 
rence on  our  system  Unfortunately,  the 
New  England  Incident  has  resulted  In  consid- 
srable  unjustified  criticism  of  Interconnected 
•jratoms.  when  actually  interconnections  rep- 
resent a  moat  Important  contribution  to  the 
stability  of  power  supply.  Also,  as  the  use  ci 
eleotrldty  grows  by  leaps  and  botlnds,  those 
interconnections  represent  one  of  the  major 
factors  In  keeping  power  supply  cheap  as  well 
as  plentiful.  Just  within  our  own  system  It 
mtfir*  that  we  can  use  the  more  efficient  and 
soonomlcal  generating  units  of  the  three 
companies  and  deliver  power  supply  any- 
vbere  in  the  system  to  meet  varying  peaks 
in  the  flve-State  area.  That  same  situation 
holds  for  our  Interconnections  with  the  other 
transmission  systems  around  us. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or    MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continuing  concern  over  civil  rights 
clearly  Indicates  that  regardless  of  the 
number  of  Federal  laws  proposed  and  en- 
acted, the  real  aoluticxi  for  such  problem 
lies  In  local  Initiative  and  decision.  This 
Is  one  of  the  significant  points  made  by 
Dr.  John  A.  Hannah,  Chairman  of  the 
XJS.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  in  a 
speech  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Human  Relations  Comml.sslon  on 
January  27,  In  which  he  reviewed  the 
civil  rights  issue  since  the  Commission 
was  established  in  1957.  He  commented 
not  only  on  the  current  situation  but 
made  recommendations  as  to  the  efforts 
which  must  continue  If  we  are  to  elimi- 
nate discriminatory  practices  throughout 
our  country. 

While  there  Is  still  much  to  be  accom- 
plished to  Insure  equal  opportunity 
among  our  citizens.  Dr.  Hannah's  re- 
marks about  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  are  encouraging. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Dr.  Hannah's  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  problems  before  his  Com- 
mission and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  his  speech  in  the  Rxcoro  : 

Thx  Oin,T  TmiTK  Gloct 
(Ad<tress    by    John    A.    Hannah.    Chairman 
•  VS.  Onmmlsston  on  ClvU  RtgbU  at  the  an- 
nual  meeting   of   the   Cincinnati    Human 
Relaitlons  Commission.  January  37.   19M) 
The    opportunity    to    parUclpate    In    this 
annual    meeting  c€   the   Cincinnati   Human 
ReUtioos  Oommlsslon  U  appreciated.     As  we 
learn    more    and    more    about   the    oomplez 
problem   of   dvu   rights   In    Amerioa.   It   Is 


Interesting  to  note  how  the  various  com- 
munities approach  a  solution  of  their  spe- 
cific difficulties.  No  two  take  exactly  the 
same  approach,  and  this  Is  as  it  should  be; 
for  no  two,  ootnmunlUes  are  exactly  alike, 
and  what  works  weU  In  one  will  not  neces- 
sarily  work    In  another. 

Cincinnati  Is  especially  Interesting  to  the 
outside  observer  In  view  of  its  history.  Its 
geographical  location  with  -ties  to  both  the 
North  and  the  South,  the  composition  of  its 
population.  Its  rich  cultural  heritage,  and  Its 
Industrial  importance.  Other  cities.  like 
your  own  In  some  respects,  may  well  be  able 
to  learn  from  yoxir  experience  here,  and  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  as  the  flow  of  tniormatlon 
improves,  you  may  be  able  to  learn  from  ex- 
periences elsewhere 

Thla  very  diversity  argues  strongly  for 
the  contention  that  no  overall  panacea  for 
our  social  Ills  can  be  divined  In  Washington, 
enacted  Into  law.  and  Imposed  uniformly 
on  the  whole  country.  If  my  9  years  as 
Chairman  of  the  Oommlsslon  on  ClvU  Rlghu 
have  taught  me  anjrthing.  It  la  that  the  final 
solutions  wiU  have  to  be  worked  out  locally, 
and  that  whether  they  will  be  worked  out 
depends  on  the  willingness  of  local  leaders 
to  work  together  In  a  spirit  of  oooperatton, 
mutual  trust,  and  shared  responsibility. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  pcu-t  to  play,  that  all  ocui 
be  left  to  local  initiative  and  decision.  The 
evidence  Is  all  to  the  contrary.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  there  are  levels  of  responslbUlty. 
with  Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
being  called  upon  t^  act  In  their  own  areas 
of  influence. 

But  the  responsibility  does  not  end  with 
the  agencies  of  government;  it  runs  to  many 
kinds  of  organizations  and  to  the  individual 
citizen,  too.  If  our  theory  of  democratic 
government  is  to  retain  its  validity  and 
virility,  then  every  American  must  partici- 
pate in  the  solution  of  what  Is  surely  the 
most  pressing  and  most  demanding  domestic 
problem  of  our  times.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  no  domestic  problem  confronting  our 
country  today  is  more  complex,  more  frus- 
trating at  times,  more  Important,  and  more 
demanding  of  solution  than  the  problem  of 
civu  rlghU. 

The  participation  of  every  American  In  the 
decisions  that  mxut  be  made  being  essential. 
It  Is  heartening  to  observe  so  many  private 
citizens  lending  their  talents  as  volunteers 
to  the  efforts  to  find  fair,  equitable,  and 
honorable  ways  out  of  our  great  difficulties. 
Once  the  majority  of  Americans  become  In- 
volved In  Intelligent  discussion,  we  can  de- 
pend upon  them  to  mak)»  the  right  decisions 

What,  specifically,  are  we  talking  about 
when  we  discuss  civil  rights? 

Civil  rights  are.  by  definition,  the  rights 
of  citizens — all  citizens.  Furthermore,  and 
more  important,  they  are  the  rights  extended 
to  all  citizens  equally. 

For  our  purposes  today,  let  us  define  civil 
rights  to  be  the  rights  of  all  Americans  to: 

1  Equal  opportunity  to  be  educated  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  human  Ulents; 

a.  Equal  opportunity  to  fully  xise  their  po- 
tential contribution  to  our  society  through 
equal  opportunity  for  employment  and  com- 
parable compensation  for  that  contribution; 

3.  Equal  opportunity  to  live  in  decent 
housing  and  In  wholesome  neighborhoods; 
and 

4.  Equal  opportunity  to  participate  fully 
as  citizens  through  a  fully  free  and  encour- 
aged opportunity  to  vote  in  all  elecUons. 

If  all  Americans  enjoyed  equal  opportvuilty 
In  these  four  particulars,  then  the  more  seri- 
ous problems  of  civil  rights  would  so<^  be 
solved. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  founders 
of  our  system  of  government  did  not  delude 
themselves  that  they  had  developed  a  per- 
fect system.  They  were  wise  men  who  made 
the  art  of  social  organization  their  principal 
concern,  but  they  were  also  bumble  men  who 


understood  that  changing  conditions  would 
demand  changes  in  the  social  structure. 
Hence  they  deliberately  framed  a  system  for 
our  government  that  would  be  fiexlble  and 
adaptable  to  new  situations  as  they  de- 
veloped. There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
basic  system  they  devised— the  fault  lies  with 
those  who  have  failed  to  sense  changing  con- 
ditions through  the  decades  and  failed  to 
make  the  changes  that  were  so  evidently 
needed. 

The  Founding  Fathe:  s  wrestled  at  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  with  the  problem  of 
human  slavery  and  worked  out  an  acceptable 
compromise  of  divergent  views.  They  pro- 
vided that  the  importation  of  slaves  Into  our 
country  was  to  be  prohibited  after  a  date  not 
far  In  th*  future,  calculating  that  with  the 
supply  shut  off  the  InsUtution  of  slavery 
would  wither  away  as  more  and  more  free 
Americans  became  available  to  perform  the 
work  then  assigned  to  slaves.  As  events  were 
to  prove,  they  miscalculated.  Slavery  did  not 
wither  away,  but  Instead  continued  to  be  a 
point  of  bitter  contention  until  it  was  wiped 
out  in  the  aftermath  of  the  bloody  Civil  War 

At  the  end  of  that  war.  those  in  the  vic- 
torious North  recognized  that  something  had 
to  be  done  if  the  millions  of  newly  freed 
slaves  were  to  be  assimilated  Into  society,  and 
for  a  few  years  there  was  Intensive  activity 
intended  to  insure  the  vote  to  these  new 
Americans,  and  16  give  them  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Then  Interest  dwindled, 
and  for  too  many  decades  the  American  peo- 
ple shut  their  eyes  to  a  situation  plainly 
demanding  adjustment  and  redress. 

It  was  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  schocd  segregation  cases  in  1954  that  in- 
terest in  ClvU  rights,  so  long  dormant,  was 
rekindled. 

You  may  remember  th^  those  decisions 
immediately  precipitated  dispute  over  what 
the  actual  facts  were  in  the  whole  area  of 
denial  of  civil  rights  because  of  race,  or  color, 
or  religion,  or  national  origin. 

Some  insisted  that  the  old  separate-but- 
equal  doctrine  provided  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity;  others  denied  it.  Some 
claimed  that  Jobs  were  equally  available  to 
all;  others  said  that  was  not  true.  Some 
asserted  that  there  were  equal  housing  op- 
portunities available  to  all  Americans;  others 
claimed  the  contrary.  Some  insisted  that 
there  was  unfair  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice;  others  denied  it 
Some  said  that  in  too  many  places,  citizens 
were  being  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of 
color  or  race;  others  claimed  that  was  untrue. 

In  thla  atmosphere  of  contention,  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  created  by 
the  Congress  in  1957  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower  in  an  attempt 
to  substitute  light  for  heat.  It  was  created 
as  an  Independent  bipartisan  agency,  and 
President  Eisenhower  app>olnted  three  mem- 
bers from  the  North  and  three  from  the 
South. 

The  very  charter  of  the  Commission  sug- 
gests the  state  of  confusion  about  the  facts 
prevalent  at  the  time,  it  was  given  the  re- 
sponsibility to  investigate  complaints  that 
citizens  were  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  vote  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin.  It  was  given  the 
responsibility  to  appraise  public  policies  re- 
lating to  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  in 
such  areas  as  education,  housing,  employ- 
ment, the  administration  of  Justice,  and  the 
use  of  public  facilities  and  transportation. 
Finally.  It  was  to  report  the  facU  of  vio- 
lations and  abuse.  If  any  were  found,  and  to 
make  suggestions  for  their  correction  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

Please  note  that  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  was  given  authority  only  to  investi- 
gate, report,  and  recommend,  not  to  take 
any  action  on  its  ovm« 

At  that  time,  many  doubted  that  any  Fed- 
eral agency  with  authority  only  to  investi- 
gate, report,  and  recommend,  but  not  to  act 
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or  to  enforce,  could  make  much  Impact  on 
the  troubled  civil  rights  situation. 

Today,  less  than  9  years  later,  there  is  no 
longer  any  serious  dispute  about  the  facts. 
There  is  plenty  of  argument  about  what 
should  be  done  to  correct  violations  and 
abuses,  but  little  or  none  about  the  facts. 
The  credit  for  this  constructive  change  In 
atmosphere  I  claim  with  all  modesty  for  the 
US.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

In  developing  the  information  on  which 
decisions  could  be  strongly  based,  the  Com- 
mission has  held  15  major  hearings  In  cities 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Commission  plans  to  hold  its  next 
Important  hearing  in  Cleveland.  Testimony 
will  be  taken  In  all  areas  of  civil  rights  con- 
cern, but  much  emphasis  will  be  on  educa- 
tion. Cleveland  is  chosen  as  the  site  of  this 
Important  hearing  because  It  is  a  large 
northern  city  with  a  large  Negro  poptilatlon 
and  problems  typical  of  those  In  northern 
urban  areas.  More  Importantly.  Cleveland  has 
demonstrated  that  It  has  good  community 
leadership  and  a  st/ong  disposition  to  tackle 
Its  difficulties  in  an  atmosphere  of  coopera- 
tion and  good  will.  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
from  this  hearing  there  will  come  suggestions 
that  will  be  helpful  to  other  large  cities  in 
both  the  North  and  South. 

Every  year  since  the  Commission  was  estab- 
lished in  1957,  it  has  published  a  report  sum- 
marizing information  developed  in  the 
.course  of  the  year,  and  malting  specific  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. The  recommendations  have  been 
based  in  part  on  testimony  taken  at  hear- 
ings, in  part  on  information  developed 
through  the  Commission's  staff  through  In- 
vestigation and  research,  and  in  part  on 
information  supplied  by  voltmteer  advisory 
committees  to  the  Commlslon  now  func- 
tioning in  all  60  SUtes  and  the  EMstrict  of 
Columbia. 

In  addition,  the  Commission  has  published 
a  number  of  special  reports  offering  an  hon- 
est appraisal  of  the  programs  of  certain  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  Etepartment  of 
Agriculture:  the  Department  of  Defense;  the 
Department  of  Justice;  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and  others. 
The  Commission  has  made  25  major  re- 
commendations for  changes  in  Federal  law 
or  Federal  policy  since  It  was  established  In 
1957,  and  19  of  those  recommendations 
have  been  adopted  In  whole  or  In  major 
part.  In  addlUon.  there  have  been  In- 
numerable changes  in  the  regulations  and 
procedures  of  Federal  agencies. 

Sometimes,  in  the  midst  of  demonstrations 
and  bitter  controversy,  we  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  taking  of 
testimony,  patient  investigation,  and  sen- 
sible recommendations  for  action  have  and 
can  have,  profound  effect.  I  commend  that 
approach  to  you  here  In  Cincinnati. 

Tou  might  be  Interested  in'Just  one  brief 
case  history  of  the  evolution  of  a  Commis- 
sion recommendation  because  it  shows  how 
powerful  an  idea  can  be  when  it  is  based 
on  unassailable  fact  and  appeals  to  the 
American  sense  of  Justice. 

In  1959.  three  of  the  six  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  took  the  pofet- 
tlon  that  since  all  Americans  pay  taxes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  none  should  be  ex- 
cluded because  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  na- 
tional origin  when  Federal  funds  are  granted 
In  support  of  specific  projects.  That  led  to 
the  recommendation  that  Federal  agencies 
withhold  funds  from  any  Institution  of 
higher  learning  which  refused  to  admit,  on 
racial  grounds,  any  student  otherwise  qua'i- 
fted  for  admission.  At  the  time,  the  Federal 
Government  was  granting  through  univer- 
sities and  colleges  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  support  or  research,  stu- 
dent loan  programs,  etc.  Much  of  thte  was 
going  to  public  universities  which  were 
denying  admission  to  Negroes  solely  on  racial 
grounds.     At  that  time,  three  of  our  fellow 
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Commissioners  disagreed  with  us.  as  did  a 
lot  of  newspapers  and  other  comdl^tators. 
A  year  later,  however,  in  1960,  the  entire 
Commission  endorsed  a  similar  recommenda- 
tion. In  1962,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  he,  by  execu- 
tive order,  advise  all  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  Federal  funds  be  withheld 
where  their  expenditure  would  support  ac- 
tivities in  violation  of  Federal  law — consti- 
tutional, statutory,  or  Supreme  Court  inter- 
pretation. The  Conunlsslon  was  roundly 
criticized  for  this  recommendation,  not  only 
in  the  Squth  but  in  the  North  as  well. 
President  Kennedy  indicated  In  a  news  con- 
ference that  he  would  not  follow  the  Com- 
mission's recommendation  on  the  grovmds 
that  such  executive  action  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  his>part  and  that  he  would 
not  ask  Congress  for  the  authority  which 
he  felt  was  not  his  already. 

However,  in  1964,  only  2  years  later.  Con- 
gress followed  the  reconunendation  and  pro- 
vided in  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  that  all  Federal  funds  be  expended  in 
a  non-discriminatory  manner  only. 

So.  in  5  years,  a  recommendation  originally 
applying  only  to  colleges  and  uiUversltles, 
and  later  expanded  to  cover  all  Federal 
funds,  was  written  into  Uw  to  apply  to  aU 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  and  all 
other  insututlons  and  agencies  receiving 
Federal  financial  sui>port. 
Why  this  drastic  change?  ,„ 

I  like  to  think  it  was  because  the  majority 
of  Americans  had  come  to  agree  that  If  a 
citizen  is  required  to  pay  taxes  or  serve  his 
country  In  the  military  or  elsewhere,  no 
matter  what  his  color  or  race  or  religion, 
then  he  Is  entitled  to  share  all  benefits  when 
tax  money  Is  expended. 

That  something  will  be  done  when  Ameri- 
cans know  the  facts  is  one  of  the  most 
heartening  aspects  of  the  difficult  civil  rights 
situation.  The  great  majority  believe  In  fair 
play,  and  once  they  become  persuaded  that 
the  deck  Is  stacked  against  one  group  of  their 
fellow  citizens,  they  support  action  to  as- 
sure them  an  even  break.  The  history  of 
recent  years  bears  that  out,  and  Justifies  the 
hope  for  continual  progress — slower  than 
some  w^d  like,  but  continuing  progress  all 
the  same. 

RUklng  the  danger  that  always  attends 
historical  assessment  at  close  range.  It  can 
be  suggested  that  In  the  years  since  1957 
the  Federal  Government  has  reexamined  and 
restated  the  rules  under  which  we  are  going 
to  operate  in  the  area  of  civil  rights;  It  has 
reasserted  the  traditional  American  belief 
In  the  equality  of  men;  it  has  set  in  motion 
powerful  machinery  to  bring  about  the  prac- 
tical realization  of  our  Idealistic  concepts; 
and  It  has  acted  to  Insure  that  its  own  prac- 
tices and  procedures  do  not  impede,  but 
stimulate,  progress  toward  those  goals. 

In  these  tiu-bulent  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  played  a  role  It  had  long  avoided 
but  oould  not  honorably  escape.  When  we 
talk  about  civil  rights,  we  talk  about  the 
rights  of  citizens — aU  citizens — and  we  look 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  the 
Congress,  and  the  Chief  Executive  to  define 
and  protect  the  rights  to  which  all  of  us  are 
entitled  as  American  citizens. 

Now  the  Federal  Government  has  rede- 
fined those  rights.  Furthermore,  it  has  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Acts  and  related  laws  are  going  to  be  en- 
forced. It  has  served  ample  notice  that  when. 
Federal  funds  are  expended,  they  are  going 
to  be  expended  without  discrimination  among 
citizens.  Race,  color,  creed,  or  nationality  are 
not  to  count  against  any  citizen's  eligibility 
to  share  in  the  benefit  of  Federal  programs. 
To  be  sure,  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done,  and  will  be  done.  It  may  be  too  soon 
to  say.  but  certainly  not  too  soon  to  ask 
whether  we  have  not  reached  a  memorable 
point  In  this  great  social  readjustment.  It 
is  not  too  soon  to  ask  whether  we  have  not 


reached  the  point  at  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, having  pointed  the  way,  begins  to 
shift  the  burden  of  responsibility  to  others. 
Is  It  not  now  the  responslbUlty  of  Stote  and 
local  government,  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  as  well — social  associations, 
labor  xmions,  business  and  industry,  schools 
and  churches — to  bring  their  policies  and 
practices  Into  line? 

This  relates  to  what  was  said  earlier  to  the 
effect  that  the  final  solutions  of  civil  rights 
depend  to  such  a  large  extent  on  local  initia- 
tive and  determination.  There  Is  no  com- 
fort In  this  thought:  A  great  deal  of  drudgery 
will  be  involved,  and  infinite  patience,  cour- 
age, good  sense,  and  good  will  will  be  de- 
manded of  us.  All  of  us  know  that  It  Is  a 
lot  eaeler  to  make  poUcy  than  to  devise  a 
workable  system  for  putting  It  Into  effect. 

With  due  respect  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government,  all  of  us  should  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  Washington  agencies  are  less 
prominent  on  the  civil  rights  scene,  and  State 
and  local  agencies  and  organizations  come  to 
the  fore.  Such  a  development  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  American  people  had  accepted 
and  endorsed  the  principle  of  equality  of 
citizenship,  and  turned  their  efforte  and  at- 
tention to  the  task  of  making  that  phUo- 
sophlcal  concept  a  working,  living  reality  In 
their  hcxne  communities. 

Looking  forward  to  that  day— and  it  will 
surely  come — let  us  attempt  to  put  our  diffi- 
culties Into  some  kind  of  perspective. 

First  of  all,  we  should  attempt  to  throw 
off  some  of  our  guilt  feelings,  which  might  ' 
well  distort  our  Judgment,  and  understand 
that  the  situation  today  is  not  entirely  one 
of  our  own  creation.  Each  generation  has  - 
inherited  the  problem  from  the  one  before 
What  is  distressingly  clear  is  that  each  suc- 
cessive generation  has  Inherited  a  larger  ac- 
cumulation of  difficulties  because  of  lack  of 
corrective  action  in  earlier  years.  It  U  only 
in  our  time  that  the  accumulated  deficit  re- 
sulting from  years  of  failure  to  take  correc- 
tive action  has  reached  the  critical  stage— 
the  point  of  the  explosions  that  have  marred 
the  national  scene  In  recent  years.  It  Is  our 
lot  that  the  necessity— or  the  opportunity— 
to  set  things  aright  has  fallen  to  us  of  this 
time. 

Then  we  must  realize  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  tremendous  social  readjust- 
ment, not  In  IsolaOon,  but  at  a  time  of  social 
and  political  revolution  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  As  a  prominent  banker  pointed  out 
recently,  poUUcal  power  U  In  the  hands  of 
the  mllUons  in  the  underdeveloped  nations 
today.  Hunger  now  has  access  to  political 
power.  Poverty  with  political  power  lifts  Its 
voice,  articulate  and  without  apology.  So  It 
Is  In  the  world,  so  It  is  In  America,  and  what 
we  do  is  being  done  In  the  powerful  spotlight 
of  world  attention. 

Then  we  should  keep  In  mind — and  this 
has  special  pertinence  for  you  In  Cincin- 
nati—many of  the  final  answers  to  the 
nagging  questions  with  which  we  are  beset 
will  be  hammered  out  In  the  cities.  The 
majority  of  Americans  live  in  the  cltlc«- 
wealth  and  economic  power  are  centered  In 
the  cities;  Jobs  and  opportunities  are  most 
plentiful  In  the  cities;  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  urban  life  exacerbate  the  difficulties 
of  housing,  health,  and  education  which  are 
the  major  components  of  the  total  problem 
More  and  more,  the  aspirations  of  those 
who  are  demanding  their  full  civil  rights 
ar^  being  defined  In  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic, but  mostly  economic  terms.  Jobs 
and  opportunity  for  advancement  are  the 
prizes  most  eagerly  sought,  particularly  In 
the  Northern  States,  and  it  U  In  the  cities 
that  they  are  sought  most  InslstenOy. 

We  must  recognize  that  Negroes  make  up 
the  largest  single  minority  group  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  hence  their  Jtistlfled  de- 
mands deserve  priority  of  attention. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  wUl  do  us  no  good 
to  Ignore  those  demands,  or  to  bUndly  trust 
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that  the  complex  problem*  they  pose  will 
aomehow  solve  themaelves.  Negroes  already 
constitute  a  majority  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  In  19flO  they  made  up  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
central  cities  of  11  metropolitan  areas  having 
a  million  or  more  residents.  By  1980.  If  the 
arithmetical  projections  of  current  popula- 
tion trends  are  Ixjme  out,  Negroes  wUl  be  in 
the  majority  In  Detroit.  Cleveland.  Baltimore. 
Chicago,  and  St.  Ixjuls.  These  are  the 
realities  with  which  we  must  deal,  and  deal 
soon. 

Our  concern  for  the  Negro  must  be  more 
Intense  and  possibly  more  immediate  for  the 
simple  reason  that  he  labors  under  handicaps 
more  severe,  more  humiliating,  and  more 
destructive  of  will  Bind  motivation  than  the 
rest  of  us.  We  need  to  persuade  him  that 
education  offers  him  the  best  way  out  of  his 
present  economic  and  social  condition. 

This  opportunity  other  Americans,  be  they 
fourth  generation  or  newly  arrived  from  for- 
eign lands,  have  been  quick  to  exploit.  Im- 
migrants to  these  shores  have  either  already 
known  or  quickly  learned,  that  education 
could  open  the  doors  to  opportunity.  Per- 
haps It  wma  too  late  for  the  parents,  but  not 
for  their  children. 

The  Irishman,  the  Hungarian,  the  German, 
the  Italian,  the  Swede,  the  Armenian,  the 
Oreek,  bore  no  physical  char^terlstic  that 
made  him  different  from  others  in  this  coun- 
try and  hence  a  fixed  target  for  dlscrimina- 
tlon.  Furthermore,  they  did  not  bear  the 
stigma  of  slave  descent. 

All  of  us  in  this  room,  \inles8  there  be  full- 
blooded  American  Indians  among  us.  are  the 
descendants  of  immigrants.  But  who  can 
tell  about  the  majority  of  us.  by  looking  at 
us,  from  what  country  our  progenitors  came? 
Furthermore,  who  cares? 

But  all  Americans  do  not  enjoy  this  Im- 
munity from  categorization.  The  Negro  la 
forever  marked  by  the  color  of  his  skin  as 
one  apart.  He  cannot  lose  himself  In  the 
homogeneity  In  which  the  rest  of  us  can 
take  refuge.  He  Is  forever  marked  as  be- 
ing of  another  race,  fellow  American  though 
he  be. 

We  must  keep  In -mind.  too.  that  progress 
Is  being  made,  and  made  rapidly.  Theo- 
dore H.  White  has  written  that  "the  success 
of  the  Negro  in  many  of  the  great  American 
cities  Is  one  of  the  breathtaking  stories  of 
buman  progress." 

Negro  life  expectancy  has  risen  from  35 
years  at  the  turn  of  the  century  to  65  years 
today;  Individual  Income  for  Negroes  rose 
M  percent  between  1950  and  1960;  for  fami- 
lies. It  went  up  73  percent.  In  1945.  only 
4  percent  of  Negro  families  made  more  than 
$6,000  a  year;  In  1961,  the  proportion  had 
Increased  to  20  percent. 

Censxis  data  in  1960  showed  that  whereas 
only  one-third  of  Negro  males  In  the  South 
were  employed  as  production  workers,  crafts- 
men, clerical  or  sales  workers.  In  the  North 
nearly  one- half  were  so  classified.  PorHhls 
gain  we  can  thank  enlightened  business 
and  labor  leadership. 

These  data  are  cited,  not  to  suggest  that 
the  Negroes  have  no  basts  for  complaint, 
but  to  demoetrate  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  made,  and  that  more  can  be  made 
given  sufficient  good  will  and  determination. 
We  have  not  been  handed  a  puzzle  without 
an  answer,  but  one  that  can  be  solved  with 
patience  and  effort. 

Our  concern  cannot  be  for  the  Negro  alone. 
It  must  extend  to  the  white  man  in  the  slums 
as  well  as  to  the  members  of  all  the  minor- 
ity groups  that  are  sometimes  discriminated 
against — Latin  Americana,  American  Indians, 
and  others.  It  must  extend  to  the  young- 
ster on  the  cutover  subsistence  farms,  the 
unemployed  miner  in  Appalachia.  the  nU- 
grant  farm  workers  and  the  tenant  farmer 
on  the  Southern  plantation,  as  weU  as  to 
those  even  more  disadvantaged  in  the  ghettos 
of  our  big  cities.    All  these  must  be  the  ob- 


jects of  our  concern,  else  we  shall  be  guilty 
of  the  discrimination  we  all  deplore. 

I  would  be  unfaithful  to  my  trust  as  a  unl- 
verstiy  president  If  I  failed  to  point  out  that 
much  of  the  growth  In  income  most  of  us 
have  enjoyed  in  recent  years  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  better  educated  work  force  using 
more  and  better  equipment.  For  me.  educa- 
tion Is  the  most  promising  Instrument  with 
which  we  have  to  wcx'k,  but  that  is  another 
story  too  long  to  by  related  here. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  have  two  major 
problems,  one  short  range,  one  long  range. 
In  the  immediate  future  we  must  find  ways 
to  help  those  who  find  it  difficult.  If  not  im- 
poesible.  to  find  useful,  productive  employ- 
ment for  reason  of  lack  of  education.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Congress  have  already 
laiinched  a  number  of  programs  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  this  large  group,  and  make  them 
useful,  productive  members  of  society. 

The  long-range  programs  must  do  some- 
thing for  the  youngsters,  and  those  yet  to  be 
born,  and  here  education  Is  the  key  factor. 
We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  we  must 
live  through  a  long  period  of  tension  and 
difficulty  and  that  It  wUI  not  end  uatll  a 
whole  new  generatioa  has  grown  to  aaaturlty. 
a  generation  g^rown  up  under  conditions  en- 
couraging the  development  *i  all  yotith  of  all 
colors  and  all  races  and  all  econenxic  condi- 
tions, with  all  having  access  to  the  same  op- 
portunities for  growth,  and  education,  and 
employment,  and  recognition  as  all  other  of 
their  fellow  Americans.  This  Is  the  great 
challenge  that  faces  our  society  In  1966.  How 
do  we  make  these  opportunities  available 
equally  to  all — and  encourage  all  to  use 
them? 

As  a  final  comment  designed  to  help  put 
our  difficulties  in  prespecUve,  we  should  re- 
mind ourselves,  as  all  Americans  should  re- 
mind themselves,  that  freedom  and  self -dis- 
cipline are  forever  Intertwined,  that  rights 
and  responsibilities  are  the  two  faces  of  the 
same  precious  coin. 

In  this  connection.  I  like  a  comment  made 
recently  by  David  Rockefeller  when  he  said: 

"No  society  can  guarantee  every  man  the 
fulfillment  of  his  Individual  quest.  What 
It  can  do  Is  to  spur  his  wllUngnsES  to  learn, 
reward  his  daring  to  venture,  hold  forth 
promise  for  his  striving  and  his  ability,  and 
make  room  for  his  personal  capacity  to 
create.  It  can  also  instill  and  reinforce  the 
sense  of  responsibility  which  Is  necessary  not 
only  for  good  Citizenship,  but  also  for  good 
individual  fulfillment." 

Finally,  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
ftgency  created  by  you  here  In  Cincinnati  to 
wrestle  with  these  tremendous  social'  prob- 
lems has  taken  the  name  of  "human  rela- 
tions commission."  Many  others,  a  remark- 
able number,  have  done*  the  same. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  making  a  mistake 
by  lumping  all  of  these  complex  matters  of 
racial,  religious,  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal relatlonshlfw  together  under  the  temx 
"civil  rights."  Perhaps  we  should  be  talking 
about  human  rights  Instead.  Hie  phrase 
"dvil  rights"  has  a  cold,  legalistic  tone  about 
It,  and  may  mislead  us  into  the  delusion  that 
law  can  and  will  right  all  wrongs. 

But  when  we  speak  of  "human  rights,"  we 
bring  the  matter  down  to  the  level  of  each  of 
us.  and  we  begin  to  think,  as  we  should,  of 
others  as  human  beings  like  ourselves,  hu- 
man beings  with  the  same  ambitions,  hopes, 
fears,  and  aspirations  that  we  all  entertain — 
human  beings  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
and  dignity  others  enjoy. 

The  task  of  education — and  religion,  too — 
the  task  for  all  of  us  In  1966  is  to  p>crsuade 
people  that  color  and  race  make  no  difference. 

The  British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Sir  Patrick  Henry  Dean,  brought 
home  this  point  forcefully  last  year  in  a 
speech  at  Williamsburg,  Va.  Sir  Patrick 
pointed  out  to  his  American  audience  that 
the  founders  of  this  country  sought  to  create 
a  truly  humane  society  in  which  the  indi- 


vidual man  Is  seen  to  be  the  center  of  our 
political  universe. 

"In  such  a  society,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"the  Individual  man  must  be  the  master  and 
not  the  slave  of  his  ideological  and  national 
environment,  and  the  only  true  glory  can 
come  from  his  being  able  to  choose  in  free- 
dom, and  satisfy  in  dignity,  bis  own  personal, 
spiritual,   and  material  aspirations." 

Are  we  of  this  day,  two  centuries  later, 
willing  to  settle  for  a  society  less  humane 
than  our  forefathers  sought  to  create  for  us? 
Are  we  of  this  day  too  crass,  too  materialistic, 
too  selfish  to  accord  to  our  fellow-citizens 
lees  than  we  demand  for  ourselves? 

I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  why  I  believe 
that  this  new  year,  and  the  years  to  come, 
will  see  you  In  Cincinnati  and  joxxt  fellow- 
citizens  In  hundreds  of  other  cities,  lead  the 
way,  steadily,  and  confidently,  toward  the 
time  when  all  Americans  will  enjoy  all  of 
their  civil  rights  equally,  and  their  human 
rights  as  well. 


Breaktiiroogh  to  Dignity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  two 
poems    written    by    my    friend,    David 
Glmbel  of  Broc*lyri,  N.Y.,  who  has  done 
so  much  in  behalf  of  retarded  children: 
Breakthbouch  to  DicKTrr 
(By  David  Qlmbel) 
Across  the  length  of  this  great  land. 
There   are  countless   children   who   need  a 

friend. 
For  they  dwell  In  a  world  untouched  by  time. 
By  generations  of  people  who  have  drawn  a 
line. 

And  so  In  the  country,  village  or  city. 

When  folks  pass  them  by  they  say,  "What  a 

pityl". 
While  they  go  on  their  way  and  soon  will 

forget 
The  child  that  they  saw  but  nev«r.^ad  met. 

Tet  retarded  children.  In  their  own  gentle 

way, 
Are  like  other  children  in  their  affectionate 

way. 
They  seek  only  love,  for  on  this  they  all 

thrive, 
Becaxise  this  la  the  food  that  keeps  them 

alive. 

They  watch  other  children  as  they  play  and 

they  run. 
But  they're  not  accepted  to  Join  In  the  fun. 
And  so,  like  a  wall  that  seems  without  end. 
They  are  all  closed  in  without  even  a  friend. 

Tet   we    hope    that    the    clouds    will    soon 

disappear 
And  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  will  begin  to 

appear. 
Then  the  breakthrough  to  dignity  from  these 

centuries  of  strife 
Will  bring  all  of  these  children  a  new  way  of 

life. 

Tht     CHXtBUXtt,    T^T     CMnJMEN 

(By  David  Glmbel) 

O  Eternal  Father  of  the  universe.  In  ths 
shadows  of  our  existence  we  pray  to  thee  for 
guidance. 

For  we  are  the  parents  of  retarded  chil- 
dren who  must  live  every  day  with  the  dawn 
ot  fear  and  with  the  sunset  of  distress.    In 
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their  community  of  bewilderment  they  so 
tenderly  reach  out  but  most  of  these  angel 
children  only  find  so  much  emptiness. 

O  dear  God  we  beseech  thee  to  awaken 
those  who  seem  deaf  to  our  pleas  and  who 
are  so  blind  to  reality.  How  many  more  words 
will  yet  have  to  be  spoken,  how  many  more 
tears  shall  we  shed,  how  many  decades  must 
we  still  wait? 

O  dear  Lord  how  many  times  the  welcome 
mat  has  been  pulled  from  under  the  very  feet 
of  these  angel  children.  As  a  result  like  drift- 
wood they  were  left  to  pile  up  on  a  lonely 
beach  the  debris  of  humanity.  Although 
some  of  us  manage  to  smile,  our  hearts  al- 
ways seem  to  cry  within  us.  For  laughter  is 
the  echo  of  happiness,  but  tears  are  merely 
the  silence  of  yesterday. 

Guide  us  dear  God  from  the  stormy  seas 
that  has  engulfed  our  lives  and  into  a  safe 
port  of  understanding  and  hope.  Tls  there 
we  wUl  find  the  warmth  of  friendship  and 
the  open  gate  of  acceptance  for  oiu-  children 
In  the  circle  of  brotherhood. 

O  dear  God  make  our  days  brighter  and 
our  hearts  will  be  lighter.  Make  our  hopes 
everlasting  for  thy  love  of  humanity  is  like 
a  gentle  caress  that  Is  filled  with  the  beauty 
of   loveliness. 

Forsake  not  thy  little  ones.  Oh  Lord  who 
dwell  at  thy  feet.    Amen. 
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The  Abolishment  of  Pornography  and 
Antitheistic  Materials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

■>  or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  Woman's 
Club  of  El  Campo.  Tex..  I  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  a  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  that  organization  con- 
cerning the  abolishment  of  pornography 
and  antitheistic  materials. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  Woman's  Cldb, 
El  Campo,  Tex.,  January  25, 1966. 
The  Abolishment  or  Pornography  and 

Antttheistic  Materials 
Whereas  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bxireau 
of  Investigation  has  stated  that  American 
morals  are  besieged  today  by  an  unprincipled 
force  in  the  spread  of  obscene  literature 
through  the  means  of  films,  photographs, 
comic  books,  magazines,  books,  phonograph 
records,  and  pornographic  materials;  and 

Whereas  this  practice  is  robbing  our  coun- 
try of  decency  and  serves  as  a  seedbed  for 
delinquency  and  sex  deviation  amon^'juve- 
niles  and  depravity  among  all  ages;  and 

Whereas  unspeakable  vile  and  antitheistic 
materials  are  being  sent  unsolicited  through 
the  U.S.  malls  into  homes  *nd  are  sold  openly 
elsewhere:   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Woman's  Club  of  El 
Campo.  Tex  ,  strongly  urge  Its  members  and 
other  citizens  to  use  every  available  means 
to  combat  obscenity,  pornography,  and  anU- 
thelsm;  and  be  It  further 

_Reso/red,  That  we  write  our  President. 
Senators,  and  Representatives  to  ask  their 
assistance  to  bring  this  before  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  solicit  their  aid  in  preventing  such 
material  being  brought  before  the  public. 
Mrs.  James  Rankin, 

Pre»i<tent, 
Mrs.  George  Wilson, 

Chairman. 
Mrs.  PloTD  Christian. 

Mrs.  PAtTL  Lamplet, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  my  oflSce  has  received  literally 
hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  from 
residents  of  my  State  who  are  subscrib- 
ers to  Community  Antenna  Television. 
These  people  are  deeply  concerned  about 
reports  that  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Is  planning  to  Impose  re- 
strictions upon  the  CATV  industry  which 
will  impair  the  service  which  they  pres- 
ently receive.  After  some  study  of  the 
problem,  I  can  only  conclude  that  thetr 
fears  are  not  unjustified. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  maintain  that 
the  FCC  Is  without  authority  to  regulate 
CATV.  Nor  is  It  my  contention  that  no 
regulation  is  needed.  However,  the  au- 
thority of  the  FCC  to  regulate  and  ac- 
tual regulation  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Moreover ^^  judging  from  the  substance 
of  staCf  recommendations  at  the  FCC  and 
the  basic  assumptions  underlying  these 
recommendations,  I  seriously  question 
the  correctness  of  what  I  anticipate  the 
regulations  will  be. 

I  do  not  lnfe«^d  at  this  time  to  delve 
too  deeply  Into  the  technical  aspects  of 
the  problem.     I  will,  however,  cite  the 
possible  effects  that  regulation  will  have 
upon  CATV  subscribers  In  my  district, 
specifically  in  Laconla,  N.H.,  which  pres- 
ently has  the  sole  CATV  system  In  my 
district.     It  Is  my  Impression  that  the 
situation  In  Laconla  Is  not  dissimilar  to 
other  situations  throughout  the  country. 
Laconia  is  a  small  city  in  central  New 
Hampshire.     It  has  no  local  television 
station  of  its  own.    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  only  TV  broadcaster  In  New  Hamp- 
shire is  located  In  Manchester  about  45 
miles  from  Laconla.     By  present  FCC 
standards.  Laconia  is  located  within  the 
grade  B  contour  of  three  Maine  broad-- 
casters  who  represent  all  thrfee  majoi; 
networks.    A  grade  B  contour  is  one  In 
which  the  broadcaster  delivers  an  ac- 
ceptable signal  to  70  percent  of  the  lo- 
cations 50  percent  of  the  time.   The  plain 
and  simple  fact  Is,  however,  that  for 
those  who  live  within  the  city  of  La- 
conla.  normal  off-the-air  reception   Is 
inadequate  and  imrellable.     Therefore, 
many  people  desirous  of  better  reception 
have  made  the  financial  outlay  to  sub- 
scribe to  Community  Antenna  Service. 
The  very  fact  that  people  subscribe  to 
the  system  is  evidence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  oflf-the-alr  reception. 

The  Community  Antenna  Service  also 
furnishes,  by  way  of  microwave  relay,  a 
major  New  York  independent  station. 
This  service  is  .particularly  attractive 
since  this  station  carries  the  New  York 
Yankees  baseball  games. 

If  the  FCC  staff  recommendations  are 
Incorporated  into  regulations  much  of 
the  service  now  provided  will  be  severely 
ciulalled.  For  example,  the  nondupli- 
catlon  requirement  of  the  recommenda- 
Uons  would  require  the  CATV  to  black 
out  any  show  which  Is  being  carried  by 


any  other  stations  in  a  grade  B  contour. 
The  practical  effect  would  be  to  require 
the  viewer  to  watch  the  weak  signals 
transmitted  by  the  Maine  broadcasters, 
or  watch  nothing  at  alL  Such  a  regu- 
lation would  be  totally  unrealistic.  It 
would  effectively  deprive  a  large  segment 
of  the  Subscribers  of  decent  television  re- 
ception. 

The  FCC  has  indicated  that  one  of  the 
reasons  it  wants  to  restrict  CATV  Is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  local  tele- 
vision stations.  There  Is  undeniably 
merit  In  this  purpose.  However,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has  ever 
evinced  an  Interest  In  establishing  a  lo- 
cal station  In  or  near  Laconia. 

A  further  justification  for  restricting 
CATV  has  been  its -^'economic  Impact." 
This  can  be  and  often  Is  a  valid  justifica- 
tion. The  underlying  assumption  In- 
volved Is  that  CATV  has  a  negative  ef- 
fect on  local  advertising.  But  when  the 
community  involved  lies  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  a  station's  B  contour,  this  jus- 
tification is  less  persuasive.  A  Maine 
television  station  is  not  the  logical  me- 
dium for  Laconla.  N.H.,  suivertlslng.  I 
would ,  therefore,  seriously  doubt  that 
CATV  in  Laconla  has  adversely  affected 
the  advertising  revenues  of  the  Maine 
broadcasters.  '  f 

I  have  not  attemptedto  discuss  all  the 
effects  that  unwise  andunduly  restrictive 
regulation  .would  have  upon  CATV.  I 
have  atteApted  to  briefly  outline  the 
most  harmiul  effect  that  such  regulation 
would  hav^  upon  one  community.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  countless  other 
communities  In  the  same  position.  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  my 
primary  concern  is  for  those  subscribers 
who  without  CATV  would  not  receive 
adequate  television  service.  I  will  vigor, 
ously  oppose  any  regulation  which  will 
Impair  this  service. 


The  Independence  of  die  Small  Basmett 
AdministratioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS  / 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  small  businessmen  of  the  Nation 
are  dismayed  at  recurrent  rumors  that 
the  Small  Business  Administration  Is  to 
he  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  In  the  face  of  these  rumors 
many  expressions  of  alarm  and  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  proposal  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. 

TVpical  of  these  Is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ernest  H.  Osgood,  president  of  the  Small- 
er Business  Association  of  New  England, 
Inc.,  a  great  organization  well  known 
for  its  dedicated  advocacy  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Osgood  very  ably  sets 
out  strong  reasoning  why  the  SBA  should 
not  be  absorbed  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  but  should  remain  independ- 
ent. 


\ 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanlmoiis  consent 
I  Insert  the  letter  from  Mr.  Osgood  in 
the  Rkcobd.    The  letter  follows: 
BwATT.jM  BuaiN«aa  Association  op 

,       New  Enolams.  Imc. 

Boston,  Mata.,  February  3, 1966^ 
Hon.  JOK  li.  BvTMs, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, House  Office  Building,  Waatiinffton, 
D.C. 

Dkas  Oongkkssman  Evxns:  Many  members 
of  th«  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  have  heard  disturbing  rumors  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  that  plans  are  now 
being  discussed  In  Washington  to  strip  the 
Small  Business  Administration  of  Its  Inde- 
pendence and  place  It  within  the  Depeirtment 
of  Commerce. 

Out  association  strongly  believes  such  a 
move  would  seriously  weaken  the  effective 
role  the  SBA  has  performed  since  1953. 
Tttere  Is  no  organization  for  small  business 
In  the  ootmtry  that  has  been  more  closely 
associated  with  the  SBA  than  ours.  SBAME 
worked  closely  wth  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Committees  in  the  years 
preceding  the  Small  Business  Act  of  1953  and 
many  of  Its  proposals  were  Incorporated  In 
this  legislation.  During  the  past  years  we 
have  continued  to  give  close  attention  and 
oonstant  oSlcial  liaison  to  the  SBA  and  know 
of  the  extensive  assistance  this  agency  has 
given  the  small  business  community  of  the 
Nation  since  it  became  an  independent 
agency. 

Por  years  before  the  SBA  was  created, 
agencies  for  small  business  existed  within 
the  Dep«Lrtment  ot  Commerce  but  their 
capabilities  were  never  realized  In  a  depart- 
ment long  preoccupied  with  large  business 
aifalra.  SBANE  Is  alarmed  that  small  busi- 
nsw  problems  will  again  be  relegated  to  sec- 
ond place  within  a  department  more  attuned 
to  big  business. 

Since  1963  Congress  has  recognized, 
through  the  SBA.  the  dlllerence  between  big 
and  imal  business  and  has  served  well  Ha 
obligation  to  assist  the  small  business  com- 
munity. SBANS  reapectfuly  urges  that  you 
use  the  Influence  of  your  office  In  opposition 
to  any  plans  that  would  dilute  the  alms  and 
programs  of  the  Small  Business  Admlnlstra- 
lon. 

Sincerely. 

Eumr  H.  Omood.  Jr..  President. 


Piaia  Wor«b 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  Nrw  Mzxico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  of 
the  many  thousands  of  words  written 
about  Vietnam  the  plainest  words — in 
the  opinion  ot  Columnist  David  Law- 
rence— came  from  President  Johnson  on 
his  arrival  in  HawaiL  For,  says  Law- 
raioe,  "he  simuned  up  the  American  case 
In  a  plain-spoken  way." 

Lawrence  said  that  President  John- 
son's statement  "against  retreat  and 
surrender  are  a  timely  warning  to  the 
enemy  that  the  United  States  Is  resolute 
and  determined  to  carry  on  the  war 
until  an  honorable  settlement  Is  made. 
The  principle  of  safeguarding  smali  na- 
tions against  aggresslmi  Is  vital  to  Amer- 
ica's safety  in  a  world  menaced  by 
Communist  Imperialism." 


Reading  this,  I  felt  that  others  will 
also  want  to  see  the  appraisal  made  by 
this  writer  who  was  on  the  scene  at  Ge- 
neva when  the  fate  of  Indochina  was 
the  issue,  and  with  this  in  mind  I  would 
like  to  submit  his  column  for  the 
Record. 

ToDAT  n»  National  Avtaibs:  Wht  We're  in 

Viet — Johnson  Explains 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington.— "What's  the  Vietnam  war 
all  about?"  Many  a  person  who  doesn't  fol- 
low in  detail  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  war 
10,000  miles  away  asks  that  question  and 
begins  to  wonder  how  it  Is  related  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States. 

Out  of  the  many  thousands  of  words  writ- 
ten about  the  war,  perhaps  the  simplest  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  problem  was  given  by 
President  Johnson  on  his  arrival  In  Hawaii 
last  Sunday.  For  he  summed  up  the  Amer- 
ican case  In  a  plain-spoken  way.  The  speech 
appeared  In  condensed  form  In  most  cities, 
but  the  actual  text  of  a  few  paragraphs  is 
worth  reading  and  rereading.  The  President 
said: 

"It  Is  a  question  of  the  gravest  Importance 
to  all  other  nations,  large  or  small,  whose 
people  seek  to  walk  in  peace  and  Independ- 
ence. Por  were  the  Communist  aggressors  to 
win  in  Vietnam,  they  would  know  they  can 
accomplish  through  so-called  wars  of  na- 
tional llt>eration  what  they  could  not  accom- 
plish through  naked  aggression  In  Korea — 
or  Insurgency  In  the  Philippines.  Greece,  and 
Malaya — or  the  threat  of  aggression  in  Tur- 
key— or  in  a  free  election  anywhere  In  the 
world.  •  •  • 

"There  are  special  pleaders  who  counsel 
retreat  In  Vletniun.  They  belong  to  a  group 
that  has  always  lieen  blind  to  experience  and 
deaf  to  hope.  We  cannot  accept  their  logic 
that  tyranny  10,000  miles  away  is  not  tyranny 
to  concern  us — or  that  subjugation  by  an 
armed  minority  In  Asia  is  different  from  sub- 
jugation by  an  armed  minority  In  Europe. 

"Were  we  to  follow  their  course,  how  many 
nations  might  fall  before  the  aggressor? 
Where  would  our  treaties  be  respected,  our 
word  of  honored,  our  commitment  believed? 

"In  the  forties  and  fifties,  we  took  our 
stand  In  Europe  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  threatened  by  aggression.  If  we  had 
not  then  acted,  what  kind  of  Europe  might 
there  be  today?  •  •  • 

"If  we  allow  the  Communists  to  win  In 
Vietnam.  It  will  become  easier  and  more  ap- 
petizing for  them  to  take  over  other  coun- ' 
tries  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  will 
liave  to  fight  again  some  place  else — at  what 
cost  no  one  knows.  That  Ls  why  It  Is  vitally 
Important  to  every  American  family  that  we 
•top  the  Communists  In  South  Vietnam." 

Unfortunately,  an  appeasement  policy 
which  may  not  attract  much  attention  at 
the  time  can  turn  out  later  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  big  war.  In  1938  many  people 
hailed  as  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  peace 
a  conference  at  Munich  between  British 
Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and  Adolf  Hit- 
ler, the  head  of  the  Nazi  Oovemment  In  Ger- 
many. But  Hitler  misconstrued  Its  meaning 
as  weakness  and  a  year  later  started  World 
War  II.  He  assumed  that  the  British  would 
not  fight  to  defend  the  Continent  of  Europe 
-and  that  the  United  States  would  never  enter 
>  the  war  at  all. 

Unquestionably,  the  Red  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets  are  watching  the  development  inside 
the  United  States  of  a  pacifist  and  isolation- 
ist movement  which  argues  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  United 
States,  tliat  troops  should  be  brought  home 
and  that  Asia  should  be  left  to  Its  own 
devices. 

The  dangers  In  this  kind  ot  argument 
would  hardly  be  apparent  to  those  who  have 
not  followed  closely  the  page*  of  history. 
This  corre^Kmdent  was  at  Oeneva  in   1954 


when  the  fate  of  Indo-Chlna  was  the  Issue. 
It  was  as  evident  then  as  it  Is  today  that  the 
Communists  were  trying  to  take  over  In 
southeast  Asia,  and  the  United  States  refused 
to  sign  the  final  document  because  It  ap- 
peared to  be  a  surrender  to  the  Conununlsts. 
Immediately  thereafter,  steps  were  taken  by 
the  United  States  to  draw  up  a  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  comparable  to 
NATO  in  an  attempt  to  assure  peace.  The 
Communists  were  not  dismayed  and  gradu- 
ally began  to  overrun  Vietnam  as  a  start 
toward  the  conquest  of  all  of  southeast  Asia. 
President  Johnson's  statements  this  week 
against  retreat  and  surrender  are  a  timely 
warning  to  the  enemy  that  the  United  Stales 
Is  resolute  and  determined  to  carry  on  the 
war  until  an  honora"ble  settlement  Is  made. 
The  principle  of  safeguarding  small  nations 
against  aggression  is  vital  to  America's  safety 
In  a  world  menaced  by  Communist  Im- 
perialism. 


Clifford  R.  Shaw  Award  Presented  to 
Elliott  Donnelley 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr  Speaker  a  very 
distinguished  citizen,  Elliott  Donnelley, 
of  Chicago,  was  honored  on  Sunday, 
January  30,  1966,  by  the  Chicago  Fed- 
eration of  Community  Committees. 

Mr.  Donnelley,  vice  chairman  of  R.  R. 
Donnelley  L  Co.,  located  in  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  tmd  one 
of  the  largest  printing  firms  In  the  coun- 
try, was  presented  the  Clifford  R.  ShaW 
Memorial  Award  In  recognition  of  out- 
standing contributions  in  human  rela- 
tions, youth  welfare,  and  delinquency 
prevention. 

Attended  by  500  persons  at  Luigl's 
Restaurant,  2550  West  North  Avenue,  the 
award  was  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
federation  by  Anthony  Sorrentlno,  de- 
linquency prevention  supervisor  for  the 
division  of  community  services  of  the 
Illinois  Youth  Commission. 

In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  Sor- 
rentirvo  remarked : 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  privilege  and 
honor  accorded  me  by  the  Chicago  Federa- 
tion of  Community  Committees  to  present 
Its  special  award,  the  Clifford  R.  Shaw 
Memorial  Award — bearing  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinguished social  scientist  and  humani- 
tarian— for  presentation  to  an  eminent 
industrialist,  philanthropist  and  humani- 
tarian, our  good  friend  xhllott  Donnelley. 

I  know  that  Clifford  R.  Shaw,  the  sociolo- 
gist, founder  and  director  of  the  Chicago 
area  project,  would  have  been  pleased  and 
proud  to  know  that  this  first  award  bearing 
his  name  Is  being  presented  to  the  man  we 
are  honoring  this  evening.  For  the  man  we 
are  honoring  Is  an  extraordinary  man. 

Our  honored  gruest  has  an  illustrious  record 
In  the  field  of  human  relations  and  youth 
welfare.  Last  year,  for  example,  he  was  given 
special  recognition  and  an  award  by  the 
United  Negroes  Fund  for  his  outstanding 
contribution  in  promoting  the  education 
and  welfare  of  our  Negro  citizens. 

Mr.  Donnelley  is  especially  noted  In  our 
city  aa  the  founder,  organizer,  and  major 
supporter  of  the  Chicago  youth  centers,  on* 
of  the  moat  valuable  resources  for  thousands 


of  disadvantaged,  culturally  deprived  chll' 
dren.  Under  his  able  leadership,  and  bound- 
lees  generosity,  the  Chicago  youth  centers 
have  grown  during  the  past  decade  from  a 
few  boys'  clubs  to  over  six  major  Lnstttu- 
tlons.  In  addition  the  centers  carry  on  spe- 
cial community  services  and  work  with  street 
gangs,  performing  vitally  needed  programs 
for  youth  welfare  and  delinquency  control. 

Another  unique  project  started  by  Elliott 
Donnelley  about  6  years  ago  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Job-ftndlng  Investigating 
committee.  Financed  almost  slnglehanded- 
ly  by  him,  with  staff  services  by  the  Illinois 
Youth  Commission,  this  project  was  the  .very 
first  In  the  city  of  Chicago  to  focus  attention 
on  the  need  for  special  services  for  our  un- 
employed youth,  and  particularly  for  those 
who  had  been  In  trouble  with  the  law.  This 
project  paved  the  way  for  other  special  proj- 
ects in  the  field  of  youth  employment  which 
were  later  supported  by  foundations  and  by 
city  and  State  government  and  more  recently 
by  the  war  on  poverty  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Those  of  us  who  are  Identified  with  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Community  Commit- 
tees and  the  Chicago  area  project  which 
work  with  anil  tlirough  the  division  of  com- 
munity services  of  the  Illinois  Youth  Com- 
mission, are  especially  grateful  for  Mr.  Don- 
nelleys  interest  and  financial  support  to  our 
community  projects  for  the  treatment  of 
delinquents  and  the  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. Under  Mr.  Donnelley's  leadership  a 
plan  was  Initiated  last  year  to  give  financial 
assistance  to  self-help  community  commit- 
tees and  to  assist  them  in  the  further  devel- 
opment of  their  programs,  and  hopefully  to 
prepare  them  for  participation  In  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Chicago. 

These  are  Just  a  few  highlights  of  Mr. 
Donnelley's  activities  and  contributions.  In 
addition  he  Is  a  generous  supporter  of  num- 
erous other  charitable,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tional programs,  too  nimierous  to  mention. 
In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  mention 
just  a  few  of  Mr.  Donnelley's  aflUiatlona.  He 
is  a  former  mayor  of  Lake  Forest.  At  the 
present  time  he  Is  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Co.  In  1961  hfe 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Otto  Kerner  to  the 
advisory  board  of  the  division  of  community 
services  of  the  Illinois  Touth  Commission. 
A  fishing  enthusiast  and  world  traveler,  he  Is 
virtually  a  railroad  engineer  with  an  avid 
Interest  in  all  things  pertaining  to  trains 
from  model  trains  to  locomotives  on  the  nar- 
row gage  to  the  sleek,  modern  dieeels. 

Above  all.  our  honored  guest  Is  a  man  who 
Is  endowed  with  great  commousense,  who 
has  deep  insight  In  Identifying  a  problem  and 
great  capacity  for  making  intelligent  de- 
cUions  and  plans  for  an  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem. In  short,  he  Is  a  down-to-earth  man  of 
acUon  and  a  great  humanitarian  In  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

Neighborhood  volunteers  and  profes- 
sional workers  in  youth  welfare  were  also 
honored.  Walter  S.  Klimek.  nilnols 
Youth  Commission  member,  also  pre- 
sented awards  to  31  volunteers  who  sup- 
port the  work  of  community  committees 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  area  project. 
•Dr.  James  E.  McKeown.  chairman  of 
the  Sociology  Department  of  De  Paul 
University,  also  presented  awards  of 
merit  to  four  professional  youth  workers 
for  unusual  dedication  to  their  work. 
The  four  are:  Mrs.  Lural  Evans,  an  at- 
tendance officer  for  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Education;  John  F.  McGuire.  probation 
officer  for  the  Family  Court  of  Cook 
County;  Donald  E.  Thomas,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  Department  Youth  Bureau; 
and  Edward  MiUer,  a  parole  officer  for 
the  Illinois  Youth  Commission, 


During  the  meeting,  the  Honorable 
John  Trolke.  chairman  of  the  Illinois 
Youth  Commission,  spoke  on  the  value  of 
volunteers  in  delinquency  prevention. 

The  main  speaker  was  Arthur  H. 
Kruse,  executive  director  of  the  Commu- 
nity Fund  of  Chicago,  who  stressed  first 
that  we  need  to  join  leadersliip  and 
money  of  the  total  community  with  the 
leadership  and  money  of  the  local  neigh- 
borhood. Second,  we  need  to  join  to- 
gether the  motivations  and  Inspirations 
of  volunteers  and  professional  people. 
Third,  we  should  strive  to  mobilize  and 
coordinate  all  resources  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

Currently,  with  our  Government's  em- 
phasis on  the  war  on  poverty  and  in  the 
prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency,  this 
approach  by  the  Chicago  area  project 
and  the  Illinois  Youth  Commission,  is 
especially  worthy  of  our  attention.  It 
was  Clifford  R.  Shaw  who  first  stressed 
the  Indispensability  of  involving  the  local 
residents  in  any  attempts  to  deal  with 
community  problems,  and  especially  the 
problem  of  delinquency.  Shaw  was 
truly  a  pioneer  In  this  field  and  It  is 
heartening  to  see  our  Government  and 
many  private  agencies  now  employing 
these  self-help  ideas. 

Since  the  Chicago  area  project  Is  so 
little  known,  yet  so  significant,  a  brief 
account  of  the  story  of  this  enterprise  by 
Anthony  Sorrentlno  is  herewith  Included 
for  the  Record. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  many  Inquiries  my  office 
has  received  from  constituents  who  ex- 
pect to  participate  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram but  want  to  know  what  they  will 
need  In  the  way  of  supplementary  pri- 
vate insurance  or  financial  assistance  In 
the  event  of  sickness,  I  have  developed 
a  fact  sheet  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some 
help  to  them. 

The  Social  Security  Administration, 
of  course,  has  made  complete  material 
on  the  program  available  but  Ijas  ap- 
proached the  task  with  Information  as 
to  the  coverage  medicare  will  provide. 
The  fact  sheet  developed  In  my  office 
shows  exactly  what  the  program  does 
not  cover. 

This  Information,  which  has  been 
checked  for  accuracy  by  the  Social  Se- 
ciuity  Administration,  should  be  help- 
ful to  those  persons  who  want  to  provide, 
through  private  insurance,  for  those  ex- 
penses not  covered  by  medicare.  Many 
people,  I  find  do  not  realize  that  medi- 
care will  not  pay  all  the  bills. 

My  concern  about  the  eventual  cost  of 
this  program  and  the  philosophy  behind 
It  Is  a  matter  of  record,  but  my  pior- 
pose  In  setting  forth  the  limitations  of 
medicare  is  not  to  find  fault  with  It  Imt 
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to  make  sure  qiy  constituents  know  ex- 
actly what  it  wUI  provide.  With  this 
knowledge,  they  should  be  letter  pre- 
pared to  i>articipate  in  the  program. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  that  has 
been  shown  In  this  approach  to  the 
problem,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  fact 
sheet  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  any  Member  who  might  find 
it  us^ul: 

THK    Limitations    or    Medicare 

This  fact  sheet  has  been  prepared  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  limitations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's new  medical  c^re  program  for  peo- 
ple 65  and  over  and.  hopefully,  to  assist  you 
In  the  selection  of  private  health  Insurance 
to  supplement  the  Government  plan.  Ac- 
tually, there  are  two  Government  insurance 
programs,  both  starting  next  July  1.  One 
helps  you  pay  your  hospital  bUls,  the  other 
helps  you  pay  your  doctors'  bUIs.  In  either 
case  win  the  Government  program  cover  all 
of  your  expenses.  Listed  below,  for  your  use 
as  a  participant  In  the  program.  Is  a  brief 
description  of  the  limitations. 

HOSPITAL   INSURANCK 

(Eligibility  Is  automatic  If  you  are  65  or 
over  and  now  get  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  benefits.  If  you  are  not  getting 
these  benefits — whatever  the  reason — you  are 
probably  eligible.  If  so  you  must  fill  out 
a  routine  application  to  establish  coverage. 
There  are  no  monthly  premiums.) 

Hospital  bills:  Limited  to  90  days  each  Ill- 
ness. You  must  pay  the  first  $40  in  each 
spell  of  Ulness.  After  60  days  In  any  one 
spell,  you  must  pay  $10  a  day  for  the  addi- 
tional 30  days  of  hospital  care  to  which  you 
are  limited. 

Outpatient  diagnostic  services:  Limited 
to  20  days.  You  must  pay  first  $20  In  ctfets 
and  20  percent  of  remaining  cost  during  the 
20-day  period. 

Posthospltal  nursing  home  care :  You  must 
have  been  In  the  hospital  at  least  3  days 
before  you  qualify  for  this  convalescent  care 
In  a  nursing  home  or  specially  designated 
extended-care  section  of  a  hospital.  After  20 
days  of  this  care,  you  must  pay  $5  a  day  for 
each  of  the  remaining  80  days  provided  In  a 
single  spell  of  Illness. 

Home  health  care:  Does  not  pay  for  doc- 
tors' bills.  Program  will  pay  for  100  visits  to 
your  home  (by  nurses,  etc.)  In  any  36S-day 
period  following  your  hospitalization. 

MEDICAL    INSURANCE 

(You  must  enroll  and  pay  $3  a  month  for 
this  plan,  which  wUl  Hfelp  you  pay  your 
doctors'  bills.  The  Government  also  pays 
another  $3  a  month  for  you.  If  you  were  65 
by  last  year,  you  must  enroll  on  or  before 
March  31,  If  you  want  to  be  covered  tmder 
this  plan  when  It  starts  In  July  1966.  Those 
who  are  65  or  over  and  are  getting  social 
security,  clvU  service  or  railroad  retirement 
benefits  wUI,  upon  enrolling,  have  the  $3 
deducted  each  month  from  benefit  checks. 
Those  not  getting  monthly  benefits  will  be 
told  later  how  and  where  to  pay. ) 

Doctors'  bills:  You  must  pay  the  first  $50 
of  medical  expenses.  Including  doctors'  bills 
and  other  medical  services  (see  "other  medi- 
cal services"  below).  In  any  calendar .  year 
and  20  percent  of  the  remaining  "reasonable" 
charges  In  tliat  year. 

Home  health  visits:  Tou  are  entitled  to 
up  to  100  home'health  visits  per  year  (In 
addition  to  the  home  health  visits  under 
hospital  Insiirance)  subject,  of  course,  to  a 
plan  having  been  approved  by  the  attending 
doctor  for   the  same. 

Other  medical  services:  Other  medical 
services,  such  as  X-rays,  surgical  dressings, 
splints,  casts,  etc.,  are  also  covered. 

SEBVICXS    NOT   COVESED    AT   ALL 

You  must  pay  for  rouUne  physical  check- 
ups, eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  dental  expenses 
(exospt   in   certain   surgical   cases),   private 
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duty  nurses,  custodial  care  In  a  nursing 
borne,  and  such  personal  services  as  a  tele- 
phone and  television  In  your  room.  Doctors' 
bills  are  not  covered  unless  you  sign  up 
tor  the  medical  insurance  plan. 
DRiras 
f  Under  hospital  Insurance,  drugs  are  coTered 
only  when  tumlshed  In  a  hospital  or  ex- 
tended care  facility. 

Under  medical  insurance,  drugs  are  cov- 
ered only  when  actually  administered  by  a 
physlcl&n;  not  wta^n  self -administered,  even 
If  at  a  doctor's  direction. 

WHAT  XT  TOC  HAVK  OTHKK  BKALTM   INStHIANCBt 

Although  medicare  doeent  cover  all  your 
hoepltal  and  medical  exp^ises.  It  does  offer 
aom*  benefits  <home  heafni  care,  and  nurs- 
ing borne  convalescent  care,  for  example) 
not  normally  covered  by  private  health  In- 
surance policies.  In  fact,  many  Insurance 
companies  have  Indicated  that  to  the  covered 
Individual,  medicare  Is  a  bargain  and  have 
advised  people  over  66  to  sign  up  for  the 
medical  insurance  feature  before  the  March 
31  deadline.  There  are  indications  that 
many  companies  are  now  in  the  process  of 
changing  their  policies  so  that  after  July 
they  can  offer  to  pwrsons  over  65  covered  by 
medicare  new  policies  to  cover  those  things 
for  which  me<llcare  does  not  pay.  There  Is 
nothing  In  the  act  to  prohibit  private  cover- 
age and  It  Is  suggested  that  you  consult 
your  Insurance  agent  concerning  additional 
coverage. 

Remember,  though,  that  medicare  doesn't 
start  untU  July  I.  19M.  so  if  you  sign  up 
for  It.  dont  cancel  any  health  Instirance 
you  now  have,  at  least  until  then.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  how  your  present 
Insurance  will  be  affected  by  medicare,  get 
In  touch  with  your  Insurance  agent. 

SHOULD    TOU    SIGN    VV    ro«     MCStCAXX'S    DOCTOB 
BUX    INSUSANCE? 

That  decision  Is  entirely  your  own.  Cov- 
erage Is  not  automatic.  However,  as  your 
Repreaentatlve  In  Congress,  I  would  urge  you 
to  sign  up  without  delay.  If  you  sign  up 
by  March  31,  you  will  protect  your  rights 
to  all  medicare  benefits,  and  you  can  also 
carry  one  of  the  new  supplementary  private 
insurance  policies  If  you  wish.  However.  If 
you  miss  the  Bfarch  31  deadline,  you  won't 
have  another  chance  to  sign  up  until  the 
end  of  1907,  when  the  premiums  will  be 
higher. 

In  order  to  sign  up  fdr  medical  Insurance 
one  need  not  visit  the  local  office  In  person 
but'may  do  so  by  mall.  All  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  your  district  office  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 
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or  IOWA 
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Mr   HANSEN  of  Iowa.     Mr.  Speaker. 

the  recent  raising  of  the  Interest  rates  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  caused 
quite  a  furor.  Those  of  us  from  the  Mid- 
west feel  especially  unhappy  about  these 
developments. 

The  farm  economy  of  our  area  has 
never  progressed  under  a  tight  money 
policy.  Because  we  must  borrow  funds 
for  most  of  our  farm  operations,  the  raise 
In  Interest  rates  is  costing  the  farmers  of 
the  Seventh  Iowa  District  considerably 


more  than  previously.    This  Is  neither 
wise  nor  fair. 

One  of  the  editors  of  our  district,  P.  S. 
Nelson  of  Shenando&h,  commented  on 
this  is  his  paper  the  Weekly  Times.  His 
recent  article  along  with  a  news  story 
quoting  two  of  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Wright  Patman,  and  Congressman 
WiLLiAJf  BARRETr,  fairly  well  expresses 
my  personal  feeling  on  this  matter. 
I  From  the  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Weekly  Times, 
Jan.  12.  Id66| 
Asoirr  Raisko  Inttxcst  Ratu 

(EDtTOK's  NOTX:  the  noted  financial  col- 
umnist J.  A.  Livingston  recently  tried  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised 
Interest  rates.  His  widely  read  column, 
usually  very  succinct  and  profound,  caused  a 
furor  across  the  Nation,  President  Johnson 
openly  opposed  McCheeney  Martin.  Federal 
Reserve  chairman.  In  the  move.  The  follow- 
ing letter  by  veteran  Congressman  Wright 
Patman.  of  Texas,  siuns  up  the  administra- 
tion views  on  the  matter  quite  clearly,  and 
we  publish  It  for  your  enlightenment. 
F.S.N.) 
To  the  EDrroa: 

Columnist  J.  A.  Livingston  has  now  given 
us  the  Christmas  bedtime  version  of  the 
continuing  and  constantly  shifting  story  of 
"Why  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised  In- 
terest rates." 

Mr.  Livingston  assures  his  readers  that  the 
action  was  all  part  of  a  Christmas  Eve  urge 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  benefit  the 
Uttle  savers  of  the  Nation.  Yes,  Mr.  Living- 
ston, there  Is  still  a  Santa  Claus. 

But  for  the  average  consumer  who  does  not 
subscribe  to  the  Santa  Claus  theory  of  eco- 
nomics. Mr.  Livingston's  column  has  a  cold, 
hard  ring  For  they  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
reaching  down  deep  to  pay  an  added  925  bil- 
lion in  interest  charges  in  1966.  up  25  per- 
cent from  the  Interest  rate  bill  of  SlOO  billion 
In  1965. 

Mr.  Livingston's  theory  la  based  on  the 
fact  that  there  are  millions  of  savings  ac- 
counts In  various  financial  institutions. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  Livingston  the- 
ory, millions  benefit  when  interest  rates  are 
increased.  The  columnist  attempts  to  imply 
that  among  these  savers  are  millions  of  low- 
income  Americans. 

What  Mr.  Livingston  leaves  out  of  this 
Santa  Claus  image  of  the  Federal  Resei^e 
Board's  action  Is  astounding. 

First,  tdr.  Livingston  Ignores  the  Income 
distribution  (Igurea.  The  fact  Is  that  more 
than  half  of  the  population  has  annual  In- 
come of  less  than  94,600.  Surely  the  col- 
umnist does  not  suggest  that  this  group  has 
amassed  huge  fortunes  In  savings  accounts. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  families 
and  single  Individuals  have  no  liquid  as- 
sets— that  la.  no  savings.  On  the  other  hand, 
virtually  all  of  this  group  must  borrow  to 
survive.  Higher  Interest  rates  take  more 
dollars  out  of  the  already  inadequate  In- 
comes of  this  segment  of  the  population. 

Another  28  percent  have  liquid  assets  or 
savings  of  under  9500  and  another  12  percent, 
liquid  assets  of  between  9600  and  9909.  In 
other  words.  64  percent  of  the  Nation's  fam- 
ilies and  single  Individuals  have  savings  of 
leas  than  91.000. 

But  the  big  question  Is  bow  much  debt  Is 
on  the  backs  of  this  group  of  nonsavers  and 
small  savers  which  make  up  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population.  The  '  Interest  on 
this  debt  Is  staggering  and  does  not  begin  to 
be  offset  by  the  minimal  Interest  gained  on 
small  savings  accounts. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  home  mort- 
gages runglng  between  910.000  and  920.000. 
Millions  of  the  same  Americans  also  aw 
91.000  to  91.S00  on  an  automobile.  Millions 
of  small  businessmen  and  farmers  are  deeply 


Ln  debt  for  capital.  All  of  this  group  must 
pay  the  25-percent  Increase  In  Interest  Im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  Is 
nothing  lees  than  a  tax  on  this  group. 

I  hope  Mr.  Livingston  Is  not  suggesting 
that  the  small  saver  who  may  draw  interest 
on  a  9300  or  9400  savings  account  is  benefited 
when  he  must  pay  25  percent  more  for  In- 
terest on  a  $20,000  home.  For  example,  a  1- 
percent  increase  in  Interest  rates  adds  94.734 
In  Interest  costs  to  a  920,000  loan  over  a  30- 
year  achedul^of  maturity.  •  This  Is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  annual  Income  for  more 
than  half  the  population. 

Mr.  Livingston's  upside-down  economics 
notwithstanding,  the  truth  Is  that  Interest 
Income  goes  primarily  to  a  handful  of  high- 
Income  groups,  large  corporations,  and  finan- 
cial Institutions.  It  takes  money  from  the 
p>ockets  of  the  average-  and  low -Income 
citizen. 

Mr.  Livingston  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
it  takes  money  to  make  money  with  money. 
Weight  Patman, 
Chairman.     Banking  rand     Currency , 
Committee.  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atwei. 

Tvfc'o  veteran  congressional  leaders  today 
charged  that  the  increase  In  Interest  rates 
on  FHA  mortgagee  was  the  direct  result  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  defiant  action 
In  Increasing  the  discount  rate  on  Decem- 
ber 6. 

"Now  William  McChesney  Martin  has  suc- 
ceeded In  Jeopardizing  President  Johnson's 
housing  programs  to  the  detriment  of  mil- 
lions of  American  homeowners,"  Representa- 
tive Weight  Patman.  Democrat  of  Texas,  and 
Representative  William  Bakxett,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  said  In  a  Joint  statement  re- 
leased following  the  announcement  of  the 
PHA  Interest  rate  Increase.  B^.  Patman  Is 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  and  B<r.  Bakrett  Is  chair- 
man of  that  committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

The  two  Congressmen  described  the  FHA 
action  as  "highly  regrettable." 

"This  one-fourth  of  1  percent  Increase  In 
the  FHA  rate  will  add  nUlUons  of  dollars  to 
the  cost  of  homes  purchased  In  1966,"  they 
said.  "For  example,  a  home  buyer  who  pxir- 
chaaes  a  920.000  bouse  wUl  pay  91.122  In 
addlUonal  Interest  charges  over  the  life  of  a 
30-yeSJ\.locm." 

Btr.  patman  and  Mr.  Bakxett  said  that  al- 
though the  FHA  Increase  was  held  to  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent,  there  Is  "grave  danger 
that  this  nvte  hike  will  lead  to  even  larger 
Increases  In  the  cost  of  conventional  home 
mortgages."  This  has  been  the  traditional 
r>attem  In  previous  Interest  rate  Increases, 
they  noted. 

"Much  oC  the  effect  of  the  1965  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  wUl  undoubt- 
edly be  wiped  out  by-  Increased  Interest 
costs."  they  said.  "These  Increases  will  ham- 
string and  slow  the  building  industry 
throughout  the  country,  placing  decent 
housing  out  of  the  reach  of  many  Amerlcaru." 

The  two  Congressmen  said  that  the  In- 
crease of  the  Interest  rate  on  housing  added 
another  "substantial  reason"  for  forcing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  rescind  Its  Decem- 
ber order  raising  Interest  rates. 

"The  Congress  cannot  sit  Idly  by  while 
the  housing  and  other  vital  programs  are 
threatened  by  a  one-vote  majority  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,"  they  said. 

The  Congressmen  said  that  interest  al- 
ready represents  too  high  a  proportion  of  the 
total  cost  of  housing.  With  the  new  increase 
In  FHA  rates,  they  noted,  homeowners  will 
pay  a  total  of  920,881  In  Interest  on  a  30- 
year,  920,000  mortgage — more  than  the  cost 
of  the  home  Itself. 

"These  are  costs  that  should  be  brought 
down  and  not  raised."  they  said. 
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Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
porter. Margaret  Josten.  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Enquirer,  has  written  a  seven-part 
series  on  the  antlpoverty  program  in 
Cincinnati.  Today,  I  Include  the  last 
part  of  her  series  to  Illustrate  the  kind 
of  reporting  that  helps  inform  the  public 
about  the  various  antipoverty  programs 
at  work  in  our  communities  under  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Cmr's  War  on  Poverty  Runs  Well,  but 
HAfli  Its  Troubles  in  Job  Pteld 
(By  Margaret  Josten) 
While  the  antlpovertr  war  at  the  Federal 
level  Is  beset  by  a  never-ending  stream  of 
financial  and  political  troubles,  Cincinnati's 
effort  seems  to  be  running  on  fairly  well- 
oiled  wheels. 

Theodore  M.  Berry,  former  ClnclnnaU  vice 
mayor,  now  a  top  official  In  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  Is  gratified.  In  fact, 
to  see  his  home  city  doing  Its  Job  with  what 
he  caUs  "a  minimum  of  the  kind  of  tension 
and  conflict  general  In  other  communities." 
He  rates  Cincinnati's  effort  as  better  than 
average,  adding.  "I  think  It  ranks  very  well 
in  the  upper  lOth  of  the  class." 

Cincinnati  does  have  some  problems,  how. 
ever.  And  while  they  may  not  he  of  Im- 
portance In  the  big  picture,  some  do  get  to 
the  very  key  to  the  success  of  the  anti- 
poverty  war.  They  have  to  do  with  Jobs  and 
Job  training. 

A  dispute  has  developed  here  4n  recen* 
weeks  between  the  Community  Action  Com- 
mission, local  arm  of  the  war,  and  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation, 
charged  by  law  with  setting  up  Job-training 
programs  under  the  Manpower  Development 
Training  Act. 

John  E.  Hansan.  CAC  executive  director, 
charges  that  the  BUG  has  failed  to  show 
aggressive  action  in  getUng  such  programs 
into  operation. 

Lewis  H.  Evans,  BUG  area  manager,  an- 
swers that  he  cannot  set  up  Job-training 
classes  until  he  determines  whether  Jobs  will 
be  available  for  the  graduates. 

"We  can  do  not  greater  Injustice  to  an 
Individual  than  to  put  him  Into  training  and 
then  have  no  Job  for  him,"  adds  Mr.  Evans. 
Mr.  Hansan's  argument  is  that  MDTA  re- 
quirements m  connection  with  occupational 
demand  can  be  adhered  to  "liberally  or 
rigidly."  He  thinks  Mr.  Evans  Is  being  too 
rigid. 

Another  argument  which  goes  'round  and 
•round  In  ClnclnnaU  has  to  do  with  union 
membership  for  Negroes,  who,  by  their  very 
position  on  the  economic  ladder,  are  most 
Involved  In  the  war  against  poverty. 

ClvU  rights  groups  charge  that  the  build- 
ing trades  unions  give  only  token  member- 
ship to  Negroes.  The  unions  say  otherwise. 
Efforts  to  straighten  out  the  matter  locally 
have  had  Uttle  effect. 

This  argument  goes  on  nationally,  too. 
Top  OEO  officials  avoid  taking  one  side  or 
another.  One  does  say,  however,  that  a  large 
union  (presumably  In  the  building  trades)  Is 
getting  ready  to  set  up  an  apprenticeship 
program  which  would  alleviate  much  of  the 
trouble. 

A  number  of  Job-training  programs  are 
underway  In  Cincinnati.  The  boexd  of  edu- 
cation, the  Citizens  Committee  on  Youth, 


and   the   BUG    are   prominent   among   the 
sponsors. 

Mr.  Evans  reports  that  an  average  of  400 
persons  a  month  have  been  In  training  under 
th^p  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
during  1965.  This  does  not  Include  on-the- 
job  programs  In  which  113  persons  are  train- 
ing In  17  categories  at  private  local  firms. 

Occupations  for  which  people  train  under 
MDTA  range  from  automobile  repairing  to 
welding,  from  tool  and  die  making  to 
cooking. 

A  major  problem  in  the  local  antlpoverty 
effort  lies  In  that  area  known  as  Over  the 
Rhine,  where,  although  help  Is  sorely  needed, 
there  Is  as  yet  no  program  funded  by  OEO. 
Over  the  Rhine,  which  Mr.  Hansan  calls 
one  of  ihe  most  dlffictilt  neighborhoods  In 
Cincinnati,  Is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  ot 
young  and  old,  white  and  Negro,  old  estab. 
llBhed  families  and  migrants.  The  topogra- 
phy is  so  fragmented  It  really  is  not  a  single 
neighborhood. 

Mr.  Hansan  explains  that  the  area  has  a 
proliferation  of  social  agencies  and  reli- 
gious Institutions,  each  with  Ite  own  way  of 
doing  things,  but  none  with  the  staff  or 
budget  to  do  the  big  Job. 

In  addition,  he  says,  southern  Appalach- 
ian migrants,  of  whom  there  are  many  in 
Over  the  Rhine,  are  neither  Joiners  nor  be- 
longers.  This  makes  any  Idnd  of  neighbor- 
hood attack  on  poverty  difficult,  he  adds. 

But  Mr.  Hansan  Is  optimistic.  He  hopes 
that  "sometime  before  spring"  enough  lead- 
ership will  have  been  pulled  together  from 
among  the  residents  and  the  Institutions  to 
make  some  definite  antlpoverty  plans. 

The  word  from  Washington  is  such,  how- 
ever, that  the  financial  outlook  for  new 
programs  Is  bad. 

Several  national  programs  will  need  to  be 
cut  back.  And  the  community  action  divi- 
sion of  the  OEO,  now  beaded  by  Mr.  Berry, 
Is  not  going  to  be  free  with  Its  money  in  the 
future. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  top  priority. 
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Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  I  learned  of 
the  action  of  students  of  the  Kg  Spring 
High  Sdhool.  Big  Spring,  Tex.,  who  have 
formed  the  Big  Spring  Youth  for  Free- 
dom in  Vietnam  and  who  have  obtained 
533  signatures  on  a  petition  supporting 
VS.  policy  in  Vietnam.  The  petition 
reads: 

We.  the  tinderslgned,  as  patriotic  students 
of  Big  Spring  Senior  High  School,  In  the  In- 
terest of  promoting  a  better  understanding 
of  the  prevailing  opinion  of  American  youth, 
and  recognizing  the  right  to  dissent,  never- 
theless realizing  that  any  aggression,  whether 
It  be  fascist,  Nazi,  or  Oommunlst,  must  be 
arrested,  do  hereby  proclaim  that  we  support 
the  present  U5.  policy  In  Vietnam. 

I  coou^iment  these  yoimg  people  on 
thifi  most  Impressive  statement,  and  Join 
tbem  in  the  sentiments  they  express.  It 
causes  a  weUlng  pride  that  students  in 
my  area  have  taken  an  initiative  in  this 
matter,  at  a  time  when  we  hear  of  the 
protesters  and  draft  card  burners  in 
other  ports  of  the  Nation, 


The  following  is  an  article  from  the 
Big  Spring.  Tex..  Herald,  which  describes 
this  effort  on  the  port  of  these  students. 
TouNGSTXRS  Favoring  U.S.  Vietnam  Policy 

(By  Tom  Barry) 
The  effects  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  can  l»e 
felt  thousands  of  miles  away — by  politicians, 
the  electorate,  demonstrators  pro  and  con— 
and  In  Big  Spring,  where  vibrations  have 
reached  Into  Big  Spring  High  School. 

Reaction  to  the  war  and  Its  Implications 
recently  came  from  three  Big  Spring  High 
Junior  classmen,  David  Thomas,  Larry  Am- 
hart,  and  Dale  Pless.  They  were  discussing, 
these  16-year-olds,  Vietnam  over  the  noon 
meal  at  the  school  cafeteria.  More  par- 
ticularly, they  were  discussing  draft  card 
burners,  beatniks,  and  the  Image  given  by  a 
loudmouthed  minority  to  the  majority  of 
teenagers.  These  boys  felt  something  should 
be  done. 

petition  plan 
Others  were  listening  to  the  discussion. 
Ten  in  aU  decided  that  the  thing  to  do  ffaa 
to  get  500  students  to  sign  petitions  saying 
they,  even  though  nonvoting  teenagers, 
support  the  present  policy  of  the  U.S.  In 
Vietnam.  When  signed,  the  petitions  will 
be  sent  to  Members  of  Congress.  || 

Forms  were  printed,  permission  of  school 
authorities  was  granted  to  pass  them  out  and 
post  them  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  by 
Friday  more  than  the  original  goal  of  600 
signatures  of  students  had  been  obtained. 

Also,  the  group  gave  Itself  a  name — Big 
Spring  Youth  for  Freedom  In  Vietnam. 

Five  hundred  students  represent  more  than 
one-third  of  the  entire  student  body  of  the 
high  school,  according  to  the  youthful  chair- 
man of  the  organization,  David  Thomas. 

"We  expect  more,  and  will  not  close  our 
signature  drive  until  Tuesday,"  he  said.  "We 
have  had  surprisingly  Uttle  opposition  to  the 
drive,"  he  continued.  "We've  had  more 
trouble  with  students  signing  two  or  more 
petitions  each  than  with  those  who  refuse 
to  sign." 

David  said  only  three  students  have  re- 
fused to  sign  the  petition  because  they 
favor  getting  the  U.S.  out  of  •Vietnam;  and 
a  few  more  refused  to  sign  because  they  think 
the  war  ought  to  be  accelerated. 

Four  purposes  unite  the  10  members  of 
the  organization  to  disavow  the  draft  card 
burners;  to  show  the  adult  world  how  they 
feel;  to  encoyrage  representatives  In  Gov- 
ernment; and  to  support  the  present  policy 
In  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
group,  like  young  Thomas,  are  strongly  con- 
servative In  their  political  views;  others  are 
on  the  left  side  of  the  fence;  and  there  are 
some  who  are  mlddle-of-the-roaders. 

After  the  petitions  are  signed,  they  wlU  be 
divided  Into  three  groups  of  about  equal . 
nimibers  and  mailed  to  Senator  John 
TowHi,  Omab  Burleson,  representing  the 
17th  district,  and  George  Mahon,  represent- 
ing the  19th  district. 

"We  hope  we  have  a  l?etter  chance  of  the 
petitions  having  more  weight  by  sending 
them  to  the  three  Individuals  rather  than 
to  President  Johnson,"  Thomas  s&ld.  "after 
all.  In  a  few  years  we'll  be  the  ones  fighting 
In  Vietnam  If  the  war  goes  on,  and  It  Is  an 
election  year,  even  though  we  can't  vote 
yet." 

About  12  teachers  are  helping  the  group 
In  one  way  or  another,  Thomas  said,  putting 
petitions  up  In  classrooms  and  passing  them 
around  In  government  classes. 
WlU  the  petitions  do  any  good? 
"Well,"  Thomas  said,  "let's  say  our  hopes 
are  moderate."  ^ 

"We  thought  we  should  do  somethlng," 
Thomaa  said.  "We  are  hardly  the  type  to 
demonstrate  In  the  streets,  and  we  know 
that  petitions  don't  normally  get  a  lot  of 
results,  but\we  wanted  to  speak  otir  piece." 
The  vlgorN^rtth  which  the  10  members 
of  the  cH^anlzatlan  are  presenting  their  case 
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for  the  majority  of  teenagen  (Already  several 
teachers  have  announoed  open  support  of 
the  campaign,  according  to  Thomaa)  Indi- 
cates that  something  beyond  Ignoring  the 
normaUy  quiet.  "»Tenif»"  teenager  should 
result. 


EicUe  Taxe*  To  Eliiniaate  Jaakyarda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  SAYIOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  prior  to  his 
confirmation  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
B4ine8  last  week.  Dr.  Walter  R.  Hibbard. 
Jr..  noted  that  very  promising  progress 
is  being  made  on  the  Bureau's  research 
project  for  the  use  of  automobile  scrap 
in  modern  steelmaklng.  In  view  of  the 
numerous  steps  ttrnt  are  in  the  maidng 
to  contend  with  the  auto  junkyard  prob- 
lem. I  feel  that  every  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress should  familiarize  himself  with  all 
facets  of  the  subject. 

The  Highway  Beautiflcation  Act  of 
1965  provides  that  the  establishment  and 
use  and  maintenance  of  junkyards  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate  System 
and  the  primary  system  should  be  con- 
trolled in  order  to  protect  the  public  in- 
vestment in  such  highways,  to  promote 
the  safety  and  recreationtU  value  of  pub- 
lic travel,  and  to  preserve  natural  beauty. 
Among  the  provisions  are  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  junkytu-d  removal,  land- 
scaping and  screening,  as  well  as  a  re- 
duction in  federal  highway  funds  to 
states  which  fail  to  provide  effective  con- 
trols. 

Also  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  proposed  that  1  percent  of  the 
auto  excise  tax  be  used  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  dispose  of  auto  Junk- 
yards, with  as  much  as  half  of  the  in- 
come to  be  put  Info  research  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Junked  cars  have  fur- 
ther economic  use.  Numerous  recom- 
mendations have  come  from  the  general 
public  as  well  as  from  interested  busi- 
nesses in  response  to  this  suggestion,  and 
meanwhile  considerable  development 
toward  economic  disposal  of  scrapped 
cars  has  taken  place.  I  have  received 
correspondence  from  representatives  of 
the  scrap  industry  who  are  convinced 
that  research  thus  far  clearly  indicates 
that  the  time  is  near  when  thr6ugh 
proper  crushing  and  Incineration  old 
cars  can  be  dismantled  and  the  steel 
salvaged  profitably.  Meanwhile  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall  has 
invited  universities,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, business  firms,  and  individual  citi- 
zens to  submit  constructive  recommen- 
dations and  proposals  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  expanded  research  cm  disposal 
of  scrap  autos  and  other  solid  mineral 
wastes. 

The  Bulttiu's  own  scrap-auto  research 
is  described  as  follows: 

Bureau  reeearcta  on  the  scrap-auto  prot>- 
lem  la  directed  toward  overoomlng  preaenUy 
known  economic  and  technological  barrtera 


— such  as  changes  In  steel  making  and  auto- 
mobile manufacturing  practices — that  have 
caused  once-sizable  markets  for  these  dis- 
carded cars  to  shrink.  Out  of  the  Bureau's 
research  have  come  two  promising  metal- 
lurgical processes,  both  of  which  are  sched- 
uled for  early  testing  In  large-scale  demon- 
stration plants. 

One  process  Involves  the  conversion  of 
all  the  Iron  and  steel  In  auto  body  scrap  to 
a  high-grade  Iron  ore  for  which  there  Is 
a  ready  market.  With  this  process  the  scrap 
can  be  used  as  a  reductant  for  low-grade, 
nonmagnetic  taconlte  that  Is  abundant  In 
the  United  States.  This  Is  done  by  care- 
fully controlled  roasting  of  the  scrap  and 
the  taconlte  In  a  rotating  kiln,  which  con- 
verts both  the  Iron  In  the  taconlte  and  the 
Iron  and  steel  In  the  scrap  to  magnetic  Iron 
oxide.  After  roasting,  any  unconverted  scrap 
Is  screened  for  recycling,  and  the  Iron  oxides 
are  concentrated  by  magnetic  separation 
Into  a  high-grade  form  of  Iron  oxide.  All 
nonferrous  materials  In  the  scrap,  as  well  as 
the  gangue  In  the  taconlte.  are  rejected  In 
the  tirocess.  By  changing  the  roasting  con- 
ditions, the  process  can  be  made  to  operate 
without  taconlte.  In  this  variation  Iron  In 
the  scrap  Is  obtained  as  an  oxide,  which 
can  be  separated  niagnetlcally  from  non- 
ferrous  contaminating  elements  In  the  scrap. 

In  the  other  process  being  developed  by 
the  Bureau,  cylindrical  shaped  bales  made 
from  cannibalized  automobiles,  less  engines 
and  transmissions,  will  be  rxin  through  a 
rotary  kiln  at  a  temperature  high  enough 
to  burn  the  combustible  materials  and  nxelt 
the  nonferrous  metal  parts.  The  kiln  gases 
will  be  cleaned  to  prevent  air  pollution.  Re- 
sulting clean  scrap,  upon  discharge  frotn 
the  kiln,  will  be  compacted  to  any  desired 
density  for  steelmaklng  charges.  After  the 
technique  for  burning  and  separating  non- 
ferrous  metals  from  baled  automobile  hulls 
Is  developed  In  a  pilot  plant,  a  larger  demon- 
stration plant  Including  a  modem  electric 
steelmaklng  furnace  with  necessary  acces- 
sories will  be  built  for  demonstrating  the 
economic  feasibility  at  the  thermal  treat- 
ment technique.  The  objective  is  to  show 
that  many  types  of  steel  can  be  produced 
from  thermally  treated  automobile  scrap 
only,  and  that  almost  any  type  of  steel  can 
be  economically  produced  from  thermally 
treated  scrap  and  directly  reduced  Iron  ore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  these  efforts  continue, 
the  number  of  junked  cars  to  blight 
suburbs  and  countryside  rises  annually. 
More  than  5  million  were  dumped  onto 
the  heaps  last  year.  The  president  of 
General  Motors  predicted  on  January 
17  that  the  average  anniud  demand  for 
cars  and  trucks  in  the  United  States 
could  exceed  11  million  by  1970.  thus 
blazing  the  way  for  bigger  and  bigger 
junkyards. 

WMle  the  unsightly  cars  are  piled 
higher,  adjacent  land  tracts — whether 
they  are  business,  residential,  or  farm 
areas — suffer  fl6rrespondlngly.  Regard- 
less of  how  attractive  your  own  plot  of 
ground  may  be.  its  beauty  is  quickly 
marred  if  a  neighbor  Is  unconcerned 
about  the  trash  in  his  yard.  In  our  par- 
ticular region  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Co.,  has  long  practiced 
beautifying  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
the  properties  on  which  its  facilities  are 
located,  including  the  rights-of-way  for 
power  lines.  Trees  are  planted  and  care- 
fully nurtured,  and  the  company  takes 
pride  in  helping  to  keep  our  State  beau- 
tiful. 

Responsible  mining  comp>anles  needed 
no  laws  to  Insist  upon  reclamation  of 
stripped  properties.   For  years  they  have 


been  turning  earth  from  which  coal  has 
been  extracted  through  surface  opera- 
tions into  attractive  forest,  farm,  and 
recreational  areas. 

These  operations  by  the  utilities  and 
coal  companies  have  been  carried  out 
at  their  own  expense,  without  cost  to 
Federal  or  State  government.  By  the 
same  token,  it  would  seem  reasonable 
for  auto  manufacturers  and  consumers 
to  provide  the  means  for  proper  disposal 
of  cars  that  are  no  longer  usable,  and 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  excise  tax 
would  appear  to  be  the  least  injurious 
or  objectionable  means  of  absorbing  the 
cost. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  projects  are  com- 
mendable and  should  receive  high  priori- 
ty, but  once  a  satisfactory  method  of 
economic  disposal  of  auto  bodies  Is  de- 
veloped, the  Federal  Government  should 
retire  from  this  activity  and  permit  com- 
mercial growth  of  the  industry.  I  am 
hopeful  that  such  plans  will  be  achieved 
prior  to  July  1.  1970.  in  order  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  Federal  and  State 
governments  to  finance  removal  and 
screening  of  auto  junltyards,  as  provided 
in  the  Highway  Beautification  Act  of 
1965. 

Newspaper  Columnist  Joe  Crump  has 
oljserved: 

Making  Junked  automobiles  commercially 
profitable  Is  a  sure  way  to  remove  them  from 
the  scene. 

■Wt^fi  a  portion  of  the  excise  tax  avail- 
able in  support  of  the  Junked  car  dis- 
posal program,  there  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son to  assume  that  research  can  and  will 
make  it  a  profitable  undertaking. 

While  some  development  engineers  are 
confident  that  small  disposal  plants — 
even  portable  facilities— ^an  dispose  of 
junked  cars  economically,  the  concensus 
would  appear  to  favor — at  least  In  the 
early  stages — large  centers  to  which  the 
steel  shells  would  be  hauled  from  points 
within  a  wide  periphery.  In  the  latter 
event,  I  would  hope  that  automobile 
transportation  firms  will  be  ready  to  as- 
sume a  role  In  the  operation  without 
delay.  Stackback  and  piggyback  rail- 
road cars  as  well  as  the  two-deck  auto- 
carrying  trucks  that  move  from  assem- 
bly centers  with  new  vehicles  snuggled 
closely  together  should  quickly  be  con- 
verted for  hauling  remnants  from  scat- 
tered junkyards  to  points  where  giant 
Incinerators  have  been  established. 

We  are  obviously  making  headway  In 
our  battle  to  eliminate  the  ghastly  auto 
junkyard.  Let  us  give  it  a  boost  by  ap- 
plying 1  percent  of  the  excise  tax  to  this 
crusade.  . 
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A  Gtuea's  Views  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   AKIZOXA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10, 1966 

Mr.  UDALIx  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  we  all  receive  a  great  deal  of  mall 
these  days  oa  Vietnam.     This,  to  me, 


indicates  a  great  concern  and  uneasiness 
throughout  the  land.  My  own  mail  re- 
fiects  the  obvious  differences  in  opinion 
and  comes  from  people  in  all  walks  of 
life.  The  expression  and  understanding 
of  the  writers  varies  greatly  but  recently 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
which  so  cogently  states  some  of  the  un- 
derlying questions  in  people's  minds,  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  would 
insert  it  in  the  Record.  We  have  all 
heard  from  many  sources  the  argiiments 
for  and  against  our  policy  In  'Vietnam: 
and  while  I  do  not  agree  with  all  the 
writer's  views,  his  letter  is.  I  believe,  an 
eloquent  effort  by  a  citizen  to  reason 
things  out  for  himself. 

SiERKA  Vista.  Asiz.. 

February  1,  1966. 
Dear  Sir:    I,  as  an  American  citizen  and 
veteran,  deplore  the  ambiguous,  indecisive, 
vicious  policies  of  the  administration  in  re- 
gard to  Vietnam. 

If  our  objective  Is  to  merely  stem  Com- 
munist aggression,  why  are  we  unable  to  en- 
list wider  allied  support? 

If  we  wish  to  be  the  power  In  Asia,  won't 
It  be  necessary  to  "acquire  territories  and 
bases?" 

If  we  are  striving  for  a  military  victory, 
why  did  we  engage  In  a  bombing  pause  or 
throw  ourselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  United 
Nations? 

If  we  desire  peace  through  the  United 
Nations,  why  are  we  bombing  North  Viet- 
nam? 

If  the  problem  Is  so  complex,  why  do  the 
alternatives  of  policy,  to  bomb  or  not  to 
bomb,  sound  so  simple? 

We  stand  In  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords and  the  United  Nations"  Charter,  yet 
we  claim  to  be  prepared  to  wage  a  6-year  war 
to  the  tune  of  half  a  million  American 
men. 

Along  with  an  IneSectlve  buildup  of 
strength  and  a  relatively  ineffective  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  we  are  to  assume 
that  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  will 
stay  out  of  the  conflict  In  the  field. 

To  disagree  with  our  current  policy  is  not 
to  endorse  the  righteousness  of  either  the 
Vletcong  or  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  rather  to 
realize  that  the  time  for  sending  living,  pro- 
ductive citizens  to  die  for  an  ambiguous  and 
strange  point  of  honor  has  passed  us  by. 

And  this  conflict  does  hinge  on  a  strange 
point  of  honor.  Senator  John  Stennis  has 
said  It  was  a  mistake  to  enter  this  conflict, 
but  now  that  we  are  committed  we  cannot 
back  down  or  withdraw.  The  commit  your 
policy  and  your  sons  to  a  stubborn  position 
such  as  this  is  strange  Indeed.  History  will 
label  It  not  only  strange  but  vicious. 

I  suspect  that  since  the  war  Is  a  reality 
(undeclared  and  unconstitutionally  execut- 
ed) your  mall  Is  divided  10  to  1  In  favor  of 
our  policy.  However,  sir.  If  on  the  eve  of  our 
now  vast  commitment  It  had  been  put  to  a 
vote,  I  wonder  If  our  President  would  have 
enjoyed  suoh  odds. 

Finally,  I  resent  this  administration's  muz- 
zling of  debate.  Let  me  remind  you,  sir,  a 
conferefice  with  21  congressional  leaders  Is 
not  debate,  any  more  than  a  public  state- 
ment announcing  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing Is  debate  after  this  bombing  has  already 
occurred. 

When  you  read  the  opinions  of  your  con- 
stituents Into  the  CoNGREssioNAi,  Record,  I 
would  feel  far  less  helpless  II  you  could  ex- 
press mine  In  the  halls  of  what  was  once  a 
vital  forum  for  debating  and  forming  pol- 
icy—the Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Timothy  W.  Garciulo. 


The  New  GI  BUI  of  Rights 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA11VES 
Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
repeatedly  urged,  supported  and  voted 
for  the  new  GI  bill  of  rights — H.R.  12410. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  program  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  veterans  of  mili- 
tary service  discharged  after  January  31, 
1955. 

The  serviceman  has  met  his  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Nation.  It  is  the  Nation's 
responsibility  to  pr^are  the  serviceman 
returning  from  service  to  take  his  place 
in  civilian  life. 

I  only  regret  that  the  benefits  of  this 
bill  do  not  come  up  to  those  of  the 
Korean  war  bill.  I  supported  such  in- 
creased benefits.  The  administration 
opposed  them  and  made  clear  that  any 
attempt  to  raise  benefits  would  end 
chances  for  Presidential  approval  of  the 
legislation. 

Analysis 
Education:  Provides  a  permanent  program 
of  educational  assistance  for  individual^  serv- 
ing in  the  Armed  Forces,  discharged* after 
January  31,  1955.  College-level  and  below- 
college-level  training  In  trade,  vocational, 
and  technical  schools  Is  provided.  Part-time 
training  is  permitted.  Eligibility  accrues  at 
the  rate  of  1  month  of  training  for  1  month 
of  service,  not  to  exceed  36  months.  Persons 
serving  on  active  duty  for  training  do  not 
accrue  eligibility.  The  education  and  train- 
ing allowances  provided  are  as  follows: 


•    TyiM-  of  iiropam 

Node- 
pendents 

1  de- 
pendent 

2  or  more 
depend- 
ents 

Institutional: 
Full  tune    . 

$100 
75 
SO 
80 

$125 
95 
65 
100 

$150 

lis 

75 
120 

Tliree-quarter  time. 
Half  time   . 

Cooperative  . 

Pees  and  tuition  are  paid  for  less  than  half- 
time  training.  Education  must  be  com- 
pleted within  8  years  from  the  date  of  dis- 
charge or  8  years  frtMn  the  effective  date 
of  the  act,  whichever  is  later.  Training  Is 
provided  for  active-duty  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  served  at  least  2 
years,  a  portion  of  which  occurred  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1955.  These  active-duty  members 
may  receive  payments  for  fees  and  tuition. 
Administrative  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  for 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  war 
orphans'  training  program  are  applicable  to 
this  proposed  program.  Schools  will  be  ap- 
proved by  State  approval  agencies  of  the 
various  States,  and  thfese  agencies  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  extending  supervision  to  ap- 
proved schools. 

Guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans:  Bene- 
fits of  both  the  guaranteed  and  the  direct 
home  loan  programs  are  extended  to  vet- 
erans discharged  after  January  31,  1966.  The 
guarantee  of  a  loan  by  a  private  lender  In 
the  amount  of  $7,500  U  extended  to  this 
group  and.  In  areas  established  as  direct  loan 
areas  where  guaranteed  financing  has  not 
generally  been  available,  a  maximum  direct 
loan  of  $17,500  U  authorized.  The  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  is  authorized  tb 
regulate  interest  rates,  consistent  with  the 
celling  established  for  Department  of  Hous- 


ing and  Urban  Affairs.  A  fund  Is  established 
for  the  Administrator  to  offset  losses  under 
this  program,  by  requiring  the  veteran  to 
pay  0.05  percent  of  his  lotin  at  closing. 

Non-service-connected  medical  care:  At 
the  present  time,  veterans  serving  after  Jan- 
uary 31,  1956,  are  eligible  for  medical  care 
in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  only 
for  service-connected  disabilities  This 
group  Is  made  eligible  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  for  treatment  of  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  on  the  same  btisis  as 
war  veterans.  EliglbiUty  for  treatment  of 
non-servlce-oonnected  disabilities  Is  based  on 
availability  of  a  bed  and  the  signing  of  a 
statement  of  Inability  to  pay  for  treatment 
elsewhere,  as  Is  required  of  veterans  of  earlier 
conflicts. 

Preference  in  Federal  employment:  Pref- 
erence In  employment  In  Federal  service  Is 
extended  to  the  group  of  veterans  discharged 
after  January  31,  1955,  on  the  same  basis  as 
Is  currently  applicable  to  war  veterans.  This 
benefit  Is  not  extended  to  those  on  active 
duty  for  training. 

Presumption  of  service  connection  of 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases :  This  presump- 
tion of  service  connection  of  numerous 
chronic  and  tropical  diseases,  as  listed  m 
section  301,  title  38,  United  States  Code,  now 
applicable  to  war  veterans,  is  extended  to 
those  veterans  with  service  after  January 
31.  1955. 

Burial  flags:  The  bill  will  permit  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  furnish  a  flag  for 
draping  the  casket  of  deceased  veterans  of 
service  after  January  31,  1955,  as  is  now  pro- 
vided war  veterans. 

Job  counseling  and  job  placement  assist- 
ance: Places  veterans  discharged  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  on  the  same  basis  as  veterans 
of  earlier  conflicts  for  assistance  through  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  Job  placement  and 
counseling. 

Soldiers'  and  sailors'  civil  relief:  Amends 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  by 
Increasing  protection  for  individuals  who  are 
renting  homes  when  called  to  service  from 
»80  monthly  renUI  to  $150  monthly  rental. 


Recommendations  of  the  GoTernor's  Con- 
ference on  Natural  Beaaty  and  Natural 
Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^NTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  uijder 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  letter  to  me  dated  January 
31,  1966,  from  the  Honorable  Roger  D. 
Branlgin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, setting  forth  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  recent  Governor's  Confer- 
ence on  Natural  Beauty  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

Governor  Branigin's  letter  follows: 

State  or  Indiana, 
Department  or  Naturai,  Resources. 

Indianapolis,  January  31,  1966. 
Hon.  John  Braoeiaas, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  had  a  very  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty  and  Natural  Resources,  and  now 
must  see   that  every  recommendation  from 
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tb«  [wrtlctpanU  Is  carefully  (tudied  and  Im- 
plemented  If  possible. 

The  following  ■iiimiiUtliiiiii  have  been 

brought  to  my  attatUott  by  Mr.  John  B. 
MltcbAU.  cbatrman  of  tti*  cooferenc*  and 
director,  department  of  natural  resources. 
I  am  referring  them  to  the  congreaelonal 
delegation  for  further  consideration  and*  Im- 
plementatloa. 

I  trust  you  will  find  these  recommendations 
both  Interesting  and  helpful. 

That  the  Federal  grant-in-aids  program 
for  the  construction  of  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  be  expanded  materially  In 
order  to  Insure  a  construction  rate  which 
wUl  provide  facilities  for  the  adequate  treat- 
ment of  all  the  State's  municipal  sewage 
within  7  to  10  years.  T^ls  means  at  least 
trebling  the  currently  authorized  Federal 
programs.  ^ 

That  the  State  of  Indiana  provide  con- 
struction grants  for  municipal  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  as  a  supplement  to  Federal 
grants  and  In  an  amount  sufflcleat  to  raise 
the  total  grants  on  each  project  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost. 

That  a  Federal  law  be  enacted  which  per- 
mits rapid  tax  wrlteoir  by  Industry  of  the 
Investment  in  Indxistrlal  waste  treatment 
faculties. 

That  storage  for  low-flow  augmentation 
be  included  In  all  reservoir  developments  in 
Indiana  whenever  It  Is  practicable  or  eco- 
nomically feasible.  That  as  a  similar  con- 
tribution to  streamflow  maintenance,  great- 
er consideration  be  given  by  local  constit- 
uents In  small  watershed  programs — to  the 
preservation  and  restoration  of  headwater 
marshes,  swamps,  and  other  wetlands  which 
can  be  useful  for  water  retention  and  wild- 
life habitat. 

Federal  appropriations  should  be  Increased 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration  Act   of    1961.   as    amended,    to 
rural   areas    in    financing    water   and 
I  works.    (Presently  there  is  not  enough 
money  to  meet  the  demand. ) 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rocsk  D.  Bkanicin. 
Got>emor,  5tafe  of  Indiana. 


Redwood  Natioul  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    mCKICAN 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Joined  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  in  pro- 
posing the  creation  of  a  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  In  California.  Without  my 
knowlAg  or  anticipating  it.  the  Michigan 
Democratic  State  Central  Committee  on 
January  9,  19«fl,  had  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  also  calling  for  a  Redwood 
National  Park. 

You  can  imagine.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
pleasure  in  welcoming  this  resolution 
which  coincides  so  closely  with  my  own 
views.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  sub- 
mit the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Michi- 
gan Democratic  State  Central  Committee 
calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Redwood 
National  Park  to  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rscoao. 
RssoLtmoM  roa  s  Rcdwooo  Nation  ai.  Paax 

Whereas  the  Cmllfomla  Redwood  forasU 
ar*  SOBS  of  tbs  Nation's  most  outstand- 
ing sosnlc  resources,  and  the  demand  at 
the  people  of   ths  entire  Natloa  for  sucti 


Irreplaceable  areas  of  spectacular  natural 
beauty  Is  ever  Increasing;   and 

Whereas  of  the  over  2  million  acres  of  vir- 
gin redwood  forest  that  once  forested 'tlie 
northern  coast  of  California  there  Is  only 
one  remaining  nukjor  blocit  of  land  suitable 
for  a  National  Park;   and 

Whereas  the  area  of  the  proposed  park  is 
being  logged  right  now.  and  the  time  is  al- 
most p>ast  when  it  will  be  possible  to  save 
this  area  from  damage  by  logging  and  free- 
ways, and  the  flood  and  storm  damage  which 
result  when  the  watershed  Is  destroyed: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral C<Mnmlttee  of  Michigan  go  on  record  in 
support  of  the  establishment  of  a  90.000-acre 
Redwood  National  Park  on  the  northern 
co€LSt  of  California  in  the  Pralrle-Creek — 
Redwood-Creek  groves  and  Gold  Bluffs  wild 
beech  area,  as  recommended  by  the  Nation- 
al Park  Service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  State  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Michigan  request  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  to  make  every  effort  to  ar- 
range a  moratorium  on  logging  in  the  pro- 
posed park  area  until  Congress  has  acted  on 
the  proposal  now  before  it;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senators  McNamaxa  and  Hait  and  to 
the  Democratic  Congressmen  from  Michigan. 


Appoiabneat  of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  To 
Head  the  Peace  Corps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  visit  the  other  body  yes- 
terday and  to  testify  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  nomination 
of  Jack  Hood  Vaughn,  to  be  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corjjs. 

While  my  primary  purpose  in  testify- 
ing was  to  urge  the  committee  to  ap- 
prove Mr.  Vaughn's  nomination,  I  also 
discussed  the  role  of  the  Peace  Coi-ps  in 
our  oversea  assistance  efforts. 

Bedause  of  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
Mr.  Vaughn  ^nd  the  Importance  I  at- 
tach to  the  position  to  which  he  has  been 
nominated,  I  thought  my  testimony 
would  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues  and 
offer  It  herewith  for  Insertion  into  the 
Record. 

TrsTiMoNT  OP  Hon.  Richaso  L.  OrriNCEa.  or 

New  York.  BEroRX  the  Senatc  CoMMrmx 

ON   FoaxicN   Rkxj^tions,   Relativx  to  the 

NoioMATioN  or  Jack  H.  Vattchn.  as  Dnxc- 

TOR  or  THE  Peace  Corps.  Pebxdart  9,  1966 

'    Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  grateful  and  delighted 

at  the  opportunity  you  have  afforded  me  to 

testify  In  behalf  of  the  nomination  of  Jack 

Hood  Vauglin  lor  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

I  warmly  endorse  his  nomination. 

While  I  know  it  Is  usual  to  speak  pri- 
marily of  a  nominee's  qualifications  at  these 
hearings,  I  should  like  to  concentrate  first 
on  ths  importance  of  the  position,  for  I  think 
it  has  been  underrated  both  In  Congress  and 
by  the  public. 

The  Peace  Corps  too  often  still  today  U 
▼lewed  as  a  mere  idealistic  outlet  to  absorb 
tb*  energies  of  the  starry-eyed  do-gooders 
of  our  society.  WhUe  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Sargent  Sbriver  it  has  earned 


universal  praise  from  the  complete  spectrum 
of  our  society — from  Its  most  conservative  to 
its  most  liberal  elements — its  weight  and  Im- 
portance is  stUi  not  geiffrally  recognized. 
One  has  but  to  ponder  that  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's highest  aids.  Bill  Moyers.  aspired  to 
this  poet  as  the  "Everest"  of  his  ambitions, 
to  come  to  second  thoughts  about  lis  sig- 
nificance. 

In  my  view,  the  Peace  Corps  demonstrates 
an  approach  to  success  in  our  endeavors  with 
the  developing  countries,  where  all  other  ap- 
proaches have  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree 
failed.  I  think  I  will  meet  little  argument 
that  the  future  of  the  world  and  of  our  role 
in  the  world  lies  largely  with  these  develop- 
ing nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Peace  Corps  has  proved  the  validity 
of  working  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than 
from  thfr  top  down  in  these  countries.  It 
has  demonstrated  the  success  potential  of 
community  development  techniques  of  hav- 
ing oiur  people  live  with  the  people  they  are 
assisting  in  tl^  slums  that  surround  all  of 
the  major  cities  of  these  countries  and  in 
the  countryside  In  the  rural  peasant  villages. 
It  has  demonstrated  the  Importance  and 
practicality  of  stimulated  self-help — and  the 
economy  of  such  programs.  It  has  shown 
that  work  In  primitive  societies  does  not 
necessarily  require  top  technical  back- 
ground— that  the  average  citizen  of  this 
country  can  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the 
development  of  a  country  where  Infant  mor- 
tality is  over  50  percent  and  the  people  don't 
know  the  significance  of  feces  disposal,  water 
impurities,  or  sound  diet.  It  has  proved  the 
feasibility  and  efficacy  of  intensive  language 
and  cultural  preparation  of  our  foreign 
cadres,  of  having  them  live  within  the  com- 
munities they  serve  rather  than  in  isolated 
American  ghettos,  of  having  them  receive 
compensation  comparable  to  their  host 
counterparts  and  play  roles  not  as  superior 
advisers  but  as  coequals. 

The  future  expatvslon  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance endeavors  should  be  along  lines  dem- 
onstrated successful  by  the  Peace  Corps — 
and  no  more  appropriate  person  could  be 
found  than  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  to  preside 
over  this  extension. 

Indeed,  by  standards  of  experience,  knowl- 
edge, ability,  personality,  character,  and 
temperament,  no  equal  could  be  conjured. 

Jack  Vaughn  Is  a  close  personal  friend  and 
became  so  when  he  was  my  boss  at  the 
Peace  Corps.  He  was  Regional  Director  for 
Latin  America  anS  I.  Director  of  Programs 
for  the  west  coast  of  South  America  under 
him.  virtually  from  the  start  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

I,  therefore,  am  able  to  speak  of  him  from 
a  vantage  point  of  an  associate  as  well  as  a 
friend,  and  as  a  person  Intimately  familiar 
with  the  Peace  Corps  operation  he  is  to 
head,  for  I  was  the  second  staff  member 
brought  on  board  by  Mr.  Shrlver  to  formu- 
late the  concept  of  a  Peace  Corps  early  in 
1961.  I  can  also  speak  of  him  from  a  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  his  knowledge  of 
Latin  America  and  the  respect  Latins  hold 
for  him. 

What  an  unusual  combination  of  experi- 
ence. Jack  Vaughn  has  served  in  virtually 
all  of  our  overseas  agencies — the  State  De- 
partment as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Latin  America  and  before  that  as  Ambassador 
to  Panama;  our  foreign  aid  agency  as  mis- 
sion director  in  Senegal;  he  started  hU  Gov- 
ernment career  In  the  early  days  of  USIA 
In  Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica:  and,  of  course,  he 
served  as  a  Regional  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps  itself. 

The  geographic  diversity  of  his  foreign 
experience  has  been  broad,  bringing  him  In 
direct  contact  with  two  of  the  three  conti- 
nents of  tlie  world  with  which  the  Peace 
Corps  deals — Africa  and  Latin  America — and 
with  incomparable  breadth  and  depth  where 
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the  greatest  Peace  Corps  concentration  of  ac- 
tivity lies.  In  Latin  America. 

Jack  Vaughn's  rise  to  responsibility  has 
been  meteoric  and  hard  won.  He  came  up 
the  hard  way.  by  his  bootstraps.  It's  a  real 
American  success  story  worthy  of  Horatio 
Alger — how  a  golden  gloves  fighter  from  Co- 
lumbus. Mont.,  going  under  the  inauspi- 
cious pseudonym  of  "Johnny  Hood"  made 
good.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1943  and  volunteered  for  the 
Marine  Corps  where  his  talents  earned  him 
promotion  from  private  to  captain  in  Just 
3  years.  He  got  a  toaster's  degree  from 
Michigan  when  he  got  out  and  taught  there 
and  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1949  he  offered  his  services  to  USIA  and  from 
there  had  the  spectacular  span  of  Govern- 
ment service  and  rise  of  personal  success 
previodkly  recounted. 

In  the  Peace  Corps.  Jack  Vaughn  built 
the  Latin  American  program  from  Insig- 
nificance to  the  dominant  program.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  universally  respected  in  a 
highly  competitive  organization  and  whose 
advice  and  counsel  were  sought  by  all.  As 
a  boss,  he  encouraged  his  associates  to  inno- 
vate and  Inspired  from  them  an  indescribable 
devotion  which  led  to  uncanny  productivity. 
This  human  quality  no  doubt  played  an  Im- 
portant p.art  in  his  continuing  series  of  suc- 
cesses and  his  warm  following  among  his 
associates  and  the  foreign  peoples  with  whom 
he  worked.  He  was  Immensely  popular  and 
respected  both  as  Ambassador  to  Panama  and 
previously  as  ICA  mission  chief  in  Senegal 
as  wen  as  at  his  other  posts.  The  universal 
acclaim  he  received  from  all  Latin  capitals 
during  his  recent  trip  as  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  State  Is  well  known  and  recognized  as  a 
maj(w  contribution  to  our  Latin  American 
relations. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  give  this 
nomination  my  unqualified  praise  and  to 
urge  upon  you  and  the  committee  the  con- 
firmation of  a  most  unusually  well  qualified 
man  for  this  Job  of  great  national  and  Inter- 
national importance. 


Mission  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  Hanoi  and  Peiplng  have  thus 
far  given  only  negative  responses  to 
peace  overtures,  we  are  continuing  the 
search  for  a  door  which  will  one  day 
lead  to  peace.  ,  We  can  be  encouraged 
that  efforts  toward  peace  are  being  taken 
by  the  United  Nations,  by  the  Pope,  by 
various  governments,  as  well  as  by  pri- 
vate diplomatic  explorations. 

And  we  can  all  be  encouraged  by  the 
bold  and  positive  move  which  our  Presi- 
dent took  in  going  to  Hawaii. 

In  an  editorial  dealing  with  the  mis- 
sion to  Hawaii,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  commented  that  it  will  be  of 
great  advantage  for  President  Johnson  to 
meet  personally  with  the  two  ranking 
South  Vletnames  delegates,  and  it  adds: 

Indeed,  the  meeting  will  be  of  equal  ad- 
vantage for  the  Vietnamese.  Direct,  blunt 
talks  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments can  only  recult  in  closer  understand- 
ing of  each  other's  proMems  and  an  improved 
cooperation  In  pursuing  the  war. 


The  newspaper  concludes  that  "once 
again  President  Johnson  has  made  a  bold 
and  positive  move  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
plosive Par  East  situation,  and  the  Na- 
tion should  solidly  support  him  in  his 
effort." 

I  tlilnk  many  of  my  colleagues  may 
want  to  read  the  editorial  in  its  entirety, 
and  with  this  in  mind,  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record. 

Mission  to  Haw  An    ^ 

President  Johnson's  sudden  trip  to  Hawaii 
to  confer  with  top  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese officials  on  the  Vietnam  war  is  further 
evidence  of  the  mounting  gravity  of  that 
conflict  and  of  the  administration's  pre- 
occupation with  ending  It. 

Significantly,  it  marks  L.BJ.'s  first  de- 
parture from  the  continental  United  States 
since  becoming  President. 

Hawaii  is  a  logical  place  for  so  top-level  a 
conference.  As  well  as  being  the  closest  the 
President  should  go  to  Vietnam,  as  far  as  his 
personal  safety  Is  concerned.  Hawaii  Is  also 
the  conunand  center  of  all  American  military 
operations  In  and  off  Vietnam. 

Oen.  WUllam  C.  Westmoreland.  American 
commander  in  Vietnam,  reports  to  the 
Hawaii  headquarters  of  Adm.  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  Sharpe.  commander  of  US.  forces  in 
the  Pacific.  In  turn.  Admiral  Sharpe  reports 
to  the  Pentagon,  which  then  reports  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  Thus  the  President  is,  in  ef- 
fect, temporarily  shortening  this  lengthy 
chaln'of  command  by  his  visit. 

It  will  also  be  of  great  advantage  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  meet  personally  with  the 
two  ranking  South  Vietnamese  delegates. 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  and  Chief  of  State 
Nguyen  Van  TTileu. 

Indeed,  the  meeting  will  be  of  equal  advan- 
tage for  the  Vietnamese.  Direct,  blunt  talks 
between  the  leaders  of  the  two  Governments 
can  only  result  In  closer  imderstanding  o* 
each  other's  problems  and  in  Improved  co- 
operation in  pursuing  the  war. 

Once  again  President  Johnson  has  made  a 
bold  and  positive  move  with  regard  to  the 
explosive  Par  East  situation,  and  the  Nation 
should  solidly  support  him  In  his  effort. 


Thaddeus  Kosciuszko — Hero  of  Two 
Worlds 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPftESENTATlVES 
Monday,  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  Americans  and  Poles  alike  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  Polish  soldier  and 
statesman.  His  unswerving  dedication  to 
the  great  cause  of  national  independence 
for  both  the  United  States  and  Poland 
earned  him  the  title  of  "hero  of  two 
worlds." 

Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  was  a  man  of  ac- 
tion, of  great  courage,  and  of  an  imdying 
belief  in  the  right  of  every  nation  to  be 
free.  When  the  American  Revolution 
erupted,  he  hastened  to  this  continent  to 
fight  for  American  Independence.  To  the 
cause  he  brought  great  skill  as  an  engi- 
neer and  great  personal  valor,  and  in  1783 
a  grateful  United  States  of  America  ex- 
tended to  him  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship  and  tlie  deepest  thanks  of  the 
American  Congress. 


His  task  In  America  done,  Kosciuszko 
returned  to  his  beloved  Poland  to  join  in 
the  struggle  to  prevent  the  third  and  final 
partition  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 
The  PoUsh  patriots,  led  by  General  Kos- 
ciuszko, defeated  the  Russians  at  Ra- 
clawice  and  ably  defended  the  beautiful 
city  of  Warsaw  but  were  at  la^t  overcome«i- 
by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy. 
In  the  battle  of  Maciejowice  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1794,  the  gallant  Poles  were  de- 
feated and  their  leader  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Russians.  Released  2  years 
later,  General  Kosciuszko  dedicated  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  efforts  to  obtain  Polish 
independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  torch  of  freedom  has 
been  passed  to  our  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans and  Poles.  We  gain  Inspiration 
from  the  great  hero  Thaddeus  Kosci- 
uszko and  on  this  day  reconsecrate  our 
lives  to  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to 
which  he  gave  his  best. 


New  England's  Economic  Comeback 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   ICASSACRUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rfe'RESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic headaches  we  in  New  England 
have  suffered  almost  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n  are  a  familiar  story  to 
most  Americans.  While  the  country  in 
general  progressed  and  moved  forward 
to  new  records  of  prosperity  each  year. 
New  England  for  a  long  time  lagged  be- 
hind. We  were  in  a  virtual  depression 
while  the  rest  of  the  Nation  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  boom. 

We  lost  the  bulk  of  our  textile  indus- 
try. Because  of  economic  stagnation,  we 
lost  our  young  people  who  migrated  to 
the  areas  of  greater  opportunity.  We 
lost  industry,  manpower,  and  economic 
resources. 

But  as  dramatically  as  the  nightmare 
began,  so  apparently  has  it  ended. 

New  England  has  bounced  back.  To- 
day It  Is  an  economic  success  story  of 
major  proportions. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
the  six  great  States  that  comprise  the 
New  England  region  are  justly  proud  of 
the  progress,  the  imagination,  the  initia- 
tive, and  courage  that  are  so  much  a  part 
of  New  England  traditions  and  which 
have  been  demonstrated  again  so  well  in 
recent  years. 

This  week  the  pages  of  the  U.S.  News 
8i  World  Report  magazine  contained 
an  excellent  story  about  our  economic 
comeback.  The  article  deals  specifically 
with  the  causes  behind  both  our  eco- 
nomic decline  and  our  unprecedented  re- 
juvenation. Credit  Is  given  where  It  Is 
due — primarily  to  the  businessmen  and 
industrialists,  to  the  ecOTiomists  and 
planners  who  could  see  through  the  des- 
pair of  one  generation  to  the  bright  op- 
portunities of  another;  who  could  re- 
member the  resourcefulness  and  op- 
timism of  a  bygone  day  when  New  Eng- 
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land,  and  our  great  city  of  Boston,  was 
truly  the  Hub  of  the  Universe. 

The  adaptation  of  existing  resources  to 
modern  problems,  the  Initiation  of  Im- 
portant new  industries  keyed  to  the 
unique  skills  and  capabilities  of  the  New 
England  region  lie  behind  our  success 
story. 

I  feel  the  aforementioned  magazine 
article  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  Ameri- 
cans and  certainly  by  the  Members  of 
this  body.  In  my  opinion  it  contains 
some  valuable  seeds  of  wisdom  for  those 
of  us  whose  Job  it  is  to  ponder  the  scope 
and  efBcacy  of  government  with  respect 
to  regional  economic  problems.  I  there- 
fore have  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
reprint  the  article  in  full  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  and  respectfully  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 


New  England's  Bio  Comkback: 
Success  Stobt 


Latxst 


Boston. — New  England  todsy  Is  enjoying 
%  boom  unprecedented  In  history — and  one 
which  Is  steadily  gaining  momentum. 

The  upswing  Is  broadly  based.  It  extends 
to  nearly  every  major  Industry  and  to  almost 
every  oocnmunlty  of  the  sU-State  area. 

Employment  In  New  England  In  1966 
moved  past  the  4  million  mark — the  hlghesc 
on  record.  Oatns  were  reported  not  only  in 
the  rsflon's  factorlee,  but  also  In  a  number 
of  aervlce  industries  of  growing  importance 
to  Its  economy.  Among  these  are  Insurance, 
financial,  and  business  services,  medical  serv- 
ice, education,  and  recreation. 

Construction,  which  trailed  the  rest  of  the 

country's  industrtes  last  year.   re(u;hed  new 

leyels.     Spending  for  plant  and  equipment 

:,roae  IS  percent  In  the  region  In  1965.  and  a 

similar  Increase  Is  forecast  for  this  yetu'. 

Throughout  New  England,  unemployment 
Is  low  and  labor  scarce.  It  Is  not  just  skilled 
labor  and  technical  employees  that  are 
needed.  Blany  employers  would  be  overjoyed 
to  find  unskilled  workers  who  could  be 
trained.  Help-wanted  advertisements  in  the 
major  newspapeni  are  at  an  all  time  high. 
Some  areas  are  running  short  of  housing  for 
recently  hired  workers  and  their  families. 
I J  \    OP  raoM  Aowasrrr 

If  The  current  boom  Is  something  new  and 

welcome  in  New  England.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  H.  the  regloD's  economic  growth 
had  consistently  lagged  well  behind  that  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Regional  compari- 
sons usually  had  shown  New  England  bring- 
ing up  the  rear  In  nearly  every  measure  of 
economic  progress. 

Many  of  New  England's  woes  were  trace- 
able to  the  loss  of  a  big  segment  of  an  Im- 
portant Industry — textiles.  Scoree  of  major 
finne  picked  up  stakes  and  moved  to  the 
South  to  take  advantage  of  lower  wages, 
land  costs,  and  taxes,  and  to  be  closer  to  raw 
materials  and  major  customers. 

Left  behind  were  factories  of  Civil  War 
vintage,  blighted  cities  and  pockets  of  mas- 
sive unemployment. 

Other  long-estabUshed  Industries — shoes. 
shlpbuUdtng.  fishing,  and  paper — either  de- 
clined or  showed  slow  growth. 

The  States,  particularly  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont, suffered  heavy  losses  of  workers  as 
residents  moved  out  to  find  new  jobs.  Says 
one  Vermont  official  of  that  period:  "Cur 
biggest  export  was  our  young  folks." 

New  England  came  to  be  viewed  by  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  worn  out.  ultracoo- 
servatlve.  lacking  vitality,  and  removed  from 
the  mainstream  of  postwar  prosperity.  As 
one  Connecticut  official  remembers  It,  "Peo- 


ple came  to  think  of  New  England  as  having 

nothing   to   offer   but   stone   fences,    lobster. 

pots,  wooden  bridges,  and  Tale  University." 

TRc  spasAD  or  STTCCeSS 

A  unique  feature  of  New  England's  new- 
found prosperity  Is  that  the  northern  tier 
of  States — New  Hampshire.  Maine,  and  Ver- 
mont— Is  sharing  In  the  uptrend.  Even  In 
good  times,  these  States  usually  had  lagged 
behind  southern  New  England.  Connecticut 
for  many  years  has  been  better  off  than  the 
rest  of  the  region  and  unhappy  over  being 
tarred  with  the  same  brush. 

Now  the  fastest-growing  State  In  New  Eng- 
land Is  New  Hampshire.  Unemployment 
there  Is  the  lowest  In  the  Nation.  In  1965, 
unemploynxent  averaged  3.9  percent  of  the 
State's  labor  force,  compared  with  a  national 
figure  of  4.6  percent.  Industrial  construction 
In  New  Hampshire  In  1965  was  up  400  percent 
from  the  1964  figure. 

BEHIND    THE    BOOM:    BKAINPOWKB 

What  has  happened  to  change  the  picture 
In  New  England  so  suddenly? 

Many  of  the  region's  top  economic  experts 
admit  they  are  stumped  for  an  answer.  One 
explains  It  this  way;  "It  Is  all  very  vague, 
you  cannot  measure  It  by  statistics.  But  New 
England  today  has  a  competitive  advantage 
over  other  areas.  This  advantage  bolls  down 
to  this — brainpower." 

Long  a  leader  In  the  field  of  education. 
New  England  lately  has  been  getting  a  big 
payoff  from  this  Investment.  The  brain- 
power advantage  Is  traceable,  mainly,  to  the 
big  three  of  Its  prestige  universities — Har- 
vard. Tale  and.  especially,  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology. 

MIT  Is  a  university  completely  built 
around  science  and  technology.  Because  of 
lu  pioneering  work  In  electronics.  It  was 
selected  as  the  site  of  the  Government's 
World  War  11  research  laboratory  that  per- 
fected radar.  This  was  a  huge  effort,  com- 
parable to  the  Manhattan  project,  which  de- 
veloped the  atom  bomb.  Top  scientific  and 
engineering  personalities  were  drawn  to  MIT 
from  all  over  the  United  States. 

Another  wartime  laboratory  at  MIT  did 
early  work  on  guidance  systems  and  fire- 
control  techniques  Today,  the  university  Is 
heavily  engaged  In  guidance  systems  for  mis- 
siles such  as  Polaris  and  for  the  Apollo  moon 
vehicle. 

When  Soviet  Russia  exploded  a  nuclear 
bomb  In  1949.  the  Federal  Government  called 
on  MIT  to  develop  an  Intercontinental  de- 
fense system.  A  new  laboratory  was  buUt 
on  Route  128.  a  highway  that  encircles  all 
of  Boston  but  the  waterfront.  In  the  process 
of  developing  the  new  system,  major  ad- 
vances were  made  in  computer  technology. 
Among  universities.  MIT  Is  the  largest  com- 
puter research  center  In  the  world. 
orrsPaiNO  or  mit 

To  supply  the  new  laboratory  with  needed 
parts  and  materials,  a  number  of  small  firms 
began  to  spring  up  along  Route  12t.  Many 
top  scientists  and  engineers  left  the  labora- 
tory to  form  their  own  firms,  to  exploit  thelr 
knowledge  In  a  new  and  expanding  tech- 
nology. 

With  MIT  spawning  new  ideas,  with  top- 
notch  scientists  and  engineers,  and  new  com- 
panies, the  Boston  are*  became  a  leader  in 
the  field  of  electronics  and  research -oriented 
Industry  based  on  new  technology. 

Once  a  country  road.  Route  128  today  Is 
bordered  by  new  plants.  A  recent  survey 
showed  574  firms  along  the  highway,  em- 
ploying nearly  55.000  people.  Included  were 
almost  100  manufacturing  firms.  66  research 
companies,  and  56  engaged  In  both  research 
and  manufacturing.  Since  1963.  there  has 
been  a  4S-percent  Increase  In  the  number  at 
firms  along  ths  golden  semicircle,  as  It  Is 
now  called. 


Graduates  of  MIT.  who  once  left  New  Eng- 
land to  take  Jobs  In  more  prosperous  areas, 
now  seem  to  prefer  to  settle  In  or  near  Bos- 
ton and  to  work  In  one  of  the  many  labora- 
tories or  electronics  firms.  Says  an  MIT 
official : 

"As  top  scientists  moved  into  this  area, 
more  and  more  younger  men  wanted  to  come 
and  rub  elbows  with  them.  They  were  at- 
tracted, too,  by  the  cultural  advantage  of  the 
New  England  area.  Culture  Is  an  'In'  thing 
with  these  highly  educated  people.  We  have 
more  Ph.  D.'s  per  acre  around  here  than 
any  other  place  In  the  country." 

Recently.  MIT  set  up  four  new  research 
centers — space  sciences,  life  sciences,  earth 
sciences  and  materials  science  and  engineer- 
ing.    Coming  Is  one  In  communications. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  birth  of  new 
firms  is  slackening.  It  appears  more  likely 
to  Increase.  University  officials  say  that 
revolutionary  changes  may  be  ahead  In  the 
field  of  biology.  Some  new  fields  being 
studied  by  MIT's  laboratories  Include  ocean- 
ography and  medical  Instrumentation. 

Other  major  New  England  universities  also 
are  beginning  to  expand  research  activities. 

8KARCH    roK    PLANT    SITES 

The  mushrooming  growth  of  electronics 
and  related  research  firms  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  Route  128  or  the  Greater  Boston 
area.  Successful  firms  seeking  sites  for  new 
plants  are  pushing  out  into  southern  New 
•  Hampshire  and.  to  a  lesser  extent.  Maine 
and  Vermont.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Is- 
land, as  well,  are  gaining  new  Industries. 

The  growing  Interest  In  siting  plants  In 
northern  New  England  Is  due.  In  part,  to  a 
desire  to  get  away  from  blg-clty  congestion 
and  problems.  Vermont.  for  example, 
stresses  Its  "moral  climate"  in  newspaper  ads. 
Says  one:  "Vermont  has  no  really  big  cities 
with  snarled  trans(k>rtatlon.  strife,  crime, 
bureaucratic  waste,  poor  housing,  air  pollu- 
tion and  all  the  other  seemingly  hopeless 
problems  of  large  metropolitan  areas  today  " 
iNDnsrar  rrr  to  area 

Tl^e  growth  of  research-oriented  Industry 
fits  In  perfectly  with  New  England's  needs. 
The  region  does  pose  handicaps  for  mass- 
production  Industries.  It  Is  poorly  situated 
with  respect  to  the  center  of  US  population. 
It  has  high  transportation  and  electric-power 
costs,  and  Is  lacking  in  most  raw  materials. 

Because  of  these  deficiencies.  New  England 
Is  specializing  more  In  low-bulk,  high-value 
products.  'Even  In  electronics."  comments 
one  observer,  "when  something  Is  developed 
suitable  for  mass  production.  It  Is  usually 
produced  elsewhere.  Then  the  research  peo- 
ple come  up  with  something  new.  We  have 
to  keep  running  all  the  Ume  " 

Throughout  the  region,  there  has  been  a 
steady  shift  to  new  products  and  procedures 
based  on  research.  A  study  in  1955  showed 
about  one  third  of  factory  employment  de- 
pended on  products  not  In  existence  a  decade 
earlier.  A  similar  study  today,  experts  sav. 
would  show  this  figure  to  be  about  one  half 
of  total  manufacturing  employment. 

New  Englanders  believe  that  their  combi- 
nation of  brainpower  and  a  skUled.  adaptable 
labor  force  will  enabl>.the  region  to  keep 
abrecut  of  new  developments.  They  also  see 
the  growth  of  research-based  Industry  as 
giving  New  England  a  sUblllty  It  never  had 
before. 

NEW    BOLX    FOB    OLDER    INDUSTXIES 

Some  long-established  Industries  also  have 
played  a  role  In  New  England's  upswing. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  these  Is 
transportation  equipment.  United  Aircraft. 
centered  in  Connecticut,  is  the  region's  big- 
gest 'private  employer.  Its  payroll  Is  ap- 
proaching 70.000  and  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  of  1.000  a  month  as  the  firm  seeks  to 
keep  up  with  orders  tor  Jet  engines,  hell- 
copters    and     other     aircraft     components. 
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Another  big  employer.  General  Dynamics' 
Electric  Boat  division  at  Groton.  Conn.,  has 
built  much  of  the  U.S.  nuclear-submarine 
fleet.  It  has  been  stepping  up  production, 
hiring  more  workers.  A  large  number  com- 
mute from  Rhode  Island. 

The  machine-tool  Industry,  long  Impor- 
tant to  the  area's  economy.  Is  showing  new 
strength.  Einployment  In  this  Industry 
tends  to  rise  and  fall  in  line  with  capital 
spending  by  firms  across  the  country.  With 
plant-and-equlpment  spending  at  high 
levels,  and  further  gains  projected,  the  In- 
dustry Is  expected  to  continue  to  lend  Its 
weight  to  the  boom. 

textiles:  no  longer  a  drag 

Even  the  textile  Industry,  which  for  many 
years  acted  as  a  drag  on  New  England's  econ- 
omy, added  slightly  to  its  payrolls  In  1965. 
Dxirlng  the  postwar  period,  employment  In 
the  Industry  had  fallen  from  275.000  to  about 
lOO.OOO.  but  now  It  appears  to  have  stabilized 
at  that  level.  Most  of  the  cotton-textile  In- 
dustry already  has  been  lost,  and  remaining 
firms  produce  mostly  woolen  yarns  and 
fabrics — a  more  expensive  product. 

The  leather  and  shoe  Industry  has  been 
adding  workers.  Much  of  It  has  shifted  out 
of  older  Massachusetts  towns  with  high  wage 
rates  to  newer  plants  In  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  area  continues  to  produce 
one  third  of  the  leather  footwear  made  In 
United  States. 

Shipbuilding,  which  had  been  In  the  dol- 
drums for  years  is  showing  new  life — partly 
as  the  result  of  growing  defense  needs. 
There  also  has  been  heavy  new  Investment 
In  the  paper  Industry.  Important  to  Maine. 

New  England's  biggest  growth,  however, 
has  not  been  In  manufacturing,  but  In  serv- 
ices. This  Includes  a  whole  grab  bag  of 
activities. 

Among  the  most  Important  Is  medicine. 
The  Boston  area  Is  one  of  the  world's  major 
medical  centers.  Doctors  and  patients  come 
from  Europe.  Latin  America  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  for  training  or  treatment. 

Education  Is  another  big  service,  and  New 
England  la  the  leader  In  the  field.  Harvard, 
Yale,  MTT  and  Brown,  plus  a  host  of  smaller 
schools  such  as  Dartmouth.  Amherst.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mlddlebury.  are  among  the  Na- 
tion's top-rated  educational  institution. 

Many  of  the  largest  insurance  firms  have 
headquarters  In  New  E^ngland.  especially  In 
the  Boston  and  Hartford  areas.  Boston  is 
one  of  the  four  largest  financial  centers  In 
the  United  States.  Its  Investment  houses 
handle  most  of  tiie  major  mutual  funds. 

winter  PLAYCROtTNT),  TOO 

New  England  always  has  been  a  popular 
arear  for  summer  vacations,  and  Its  share  of 
the  recreation  Industry  Is  growing  steadUy. 
In  1965.  excellent  weather  brought  huge 
gains  In  the  tourist  business. 

Now.  the  region  Is  experiencing  a  winter- 
vacation  boom.  Ski  resorts  are  rising  all 
over,  especially  In  the  northern  tier.  Building 
of  new  lodges,  motels,  and  roads  has  had  a 
major  Impact  on  the  construction  Industry. 
It  Is  also  driving  up  land  prices.  In  one  part 
of  Vermont  where  land  sold  6  years  ago  for 

about  $5  an  acre — less  than  it  cost  in  1760 

the  price  rose  to  (300  an  acre  or  more  when 
a  new  ski  center  went  up  nearby. 

Vermont  has  the  fanciest  of  the  new  ski 
resorts.  Some  offer  such  lures  as  heated  out- 
door swimming  pools,  sauna  baths.  Ice  skat- 
ing, closed  gondolas  to  take  people  up  ski 
elopes,  rather  than  T-bar  lifts  or  rope  tows, 
and  cocktail  lounges,  night  dubs,  and 
theaters. 

The  1965-66  ski  season  got  off  to  a  roaring 
start.  A  40-lnch  snowfall  in  Vermont  In 
December  is  estimated  to  have  been  worth 
•250.000  an  Inch  to  the  State.  Holiday  ski 
business  in  some  areas  ran  300  percent  ahead 
of  last  season. 


THK    IrCTTLTTPLnSR    EPFBCT 

Skiing  has  what  Is  called  a  "multiplier  ef- 
fect." State  officials  estimate  that,  for  tl 
spent  for  skiing,  an  additional  $4  Is  spent 
for  food,  lodging,  liquor,  entertainment,  gas- 
oline and  other  needed  goods  and  services. 

Northern  New  England  Is  one  of  the  few 
undeveloped  areas  left  in  the  Eastern  United 
States.  It  is  accessible  to  huge  population 
centers  In  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. Roads  are  being  Improved,  making  It 
easier  to  reach.  With  more  people  having 
3  weeks  or  more  of  vacation  a  year,  many 
employers  are  urging  workers  to  take  part 
of  their  vacation  In  winter — and  New  Eng- 
land is  benefiting  from  this  trend. 

New  England  also  Is  getUng  a  boost  from 
another  development — the  desire  of  many 
American  families  to  own  two  homes.  More 
and  more  high  Income  families  that  live 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  want  to  get  away 
from  the  congestion.  With  Increased  in- 
terest in  skiing  and  other  winter  sports,  peo- 
ple can  use  a  second  home  In  winter  as  well 
as  In  summer.  This  two-house  trend  is  add- 
ing toithe  rise  In  land  values,  especially  In 
southern  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 
crrtES:  uirbors  of  prosperitt 
The  effects  of  prosperity  can  be  seen  by 
driving  through  some  of  New  England's 
cities. 

Greater  Boston,  still  the  "hub"  of  New 
England  with  3.2  million  of  the  region's  11.2 
million  people,  has  been  changed  radically 
In  appearance  by  a  group  of  new  buildings. 
In  1965,  the  (leo  million  Prudential  Cen- 
ter, which  now  dominates  the  Boston  skyline, 
opened  Its  doors.  In  process  of  construction 
Is  a  $200  million  Government  center  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  The  first  building  of  the 
center  to  be  completed,  a  (26  million  State 
office  building,  was  opened  last  year.  Just 
finished  Is  a  new  Federal  office  building. 
Still  under  construction:  a  large,  crescent- 
shaped  office  building  and  a  new  city  hall. 
Another  skyscraper  nearlng  completion  is 
,  the  State  Street  Bank  building,  adjacent  to 
the  financial  district.  It  was  financed  by 
British  Investors. 

Construction  Is  about  to  start  on  a  »60 
million  electronics-research  center  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. It  will  rise  close  to  MIT.  across  the 
Charles  River  from  downtown  Boston. 

Boston  also  is  having  a  boom  In  apartment 
construction.  A  large,  high-rise  building  is 
going  up  across  from  the  Boston  Common. 
Others  have  been  built  overlooking  the 
Charles  River  and  In  outlying  sections  of  the 
city. 

Progress  U  being  made  on  new  highways 
and  expressways.  In  1965.  the  last  link  of 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  was  completed, 
bringing  It  Into  the  downtown  part  of 
Boston. 

Urban  renewal  Is  evident  In  many  other 
cities  of  New  England.  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  In  Connecticut  have  completed  huge 
projects  that  have  revitalized  large  areas. 

A  further  example  of  a  city  which  has 
come  back  Is  Providence,  R.I.  For  many 
years,  this  city  was  listed  as  a  "depressed 
area"  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  "sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment." 
Last  May.  Providence  and  Its  environs  were 
taken  off  the  list.  In  October,  joblessness 
was  down  to  3.9  percent — lowest  figure  In 
15  years. 

Providence  has  been  helped  by  a  new  Inter- 
state highway  which  cuts  through  the  cen- 
ter of  the  city  and  links  It  closely  to  Boston 
on  the  north  and  New  York  on  the  south. 
The  highway  has  opened  new  Industrial 
sites,  and  the  city  could  become  an  Impor- 
tant distribution  center. 

More  spectacular  than  the  progress  erf 
some  of  the  larger  cities  Is  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  In  scores  of  smaller  cities 
which  were  hardest  hit  when  their  texUle 
mills  dosed  their  doors  and  moved  south. 


TH«  NASHT7A  8TORT 

Nashua.  N.H.,  lost  Its  major  textile  em- 
ployer In  1948.  In  an  effort  to  find  jobs  for 
thousands  of  people  thrown  out  of  work,  a 
tax-free,  nonprofit  foundation  was  set  up  to 
buy  the  mill  properties  and  either  sell  or 
lease  them  to  any  prospective  employer. 

Today,  hardly  a  square  foot  of  factory  space 
Is  available  of  the  2>^  mUllon  square  "feet 
originally  purchased.  Instead  of  one  firm 
employing  3.500  workers,  the  space  Is  oc- 
cupied by  24  separate  firms  employing  more 
than  6,000  workers. 

In  addition,  the  city  has  16  new  plants — 
five  of  them  built  by  firm.'^  which  outgrew 
their  space  In  the  old  mill.  Manufacturing 
employment,  which  stood  at  8,400  before  the 
textile  plant  left,  has  grown  to  13,000. 

Nashua,  In  fact,  now  has  a  lalxv  shortage. 
Firms  In  the  area  are  estimated  to  have 
2.000  jobs  they  are  unable  to  fill.  As  1965 
ended,  unemployment  was  down  below  2 
percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Much  of  the  same  story  Is  true  of  Man- 
chester. After  the  loss  of  a  huge  textile 
mill.  Manchester  had  staggering  unemploy- 
ment. Like  Nashua,  It  Is  now  booming,  has 
a  much  more  diversified  industry  and  Is  look- 
ing for  more  workers. 

Another  city  which  has  gone  from  bust 
to  boom  is  Burlington,  largest  city  In  Ver- 
mont It  lost  Its  major  employer,  a  large 
woolen  mill.  Burlington  took  a  different 
tack.  Instead  of  trying  to  Interest  employ- 
ers In  the  old  mill  property,  business  lead- 
ers formed  an  Industrial  corporation  and 
raised  money  to  build  a  plant  on  specula- 
tion. They  snagged  International  Business 
Machines.  Employment  at  the  plant  has 
risen  from  600  to  2.600  over  the  past  18 
months. 


THB  area's  SERIOrS   PROBLEMS 

New  England  Is  not  without  problems 
Railroad  service  Is  poor— Maine  Is  the  first 
State  to  be  Inaccessible  to  passengers  on 
regular  schedules  by  rail— but  expected  merg- 
ers of  New  England  railroads  with  major  rail 
networks  may  help. 

Tbe  threat  of  severe  drou^t  hangs  over 
the  region  imless  It  gets  heavy  winter  snows 
and  spring  rains. 

Some  of  the  older  cities  stUl  have  financial 
problems  and  iirban  blight  Others  have  ex- 
ceptionally high  property  taxes  that  coiUd 
discourage  new  Industry. 

Another  worry  is  that  much  of  the  boom 
In  Industries  such  as  electronics,  shipbuild- 
ing and  transportation  equipment  is  due  to 
defense  orders.  Any. major  cutback  in  de- 
fense spending  could  have  a  heavy  Impact 
But  many  business  leaders  aware  of  this 
danger  are  making  efforts  to  diversify. 

Right  now,  however.  New  England's  great- 
est problem  Is  Its  labor  shortage.  Both  gov- 
ernment and  business  leaders  are  making 
concerted  efforts  to  attract  labor. 

Some  employers  are  considering  trying  to 
recruit  Cuban  refugees,  or  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
Negroes  from  crowded  eastern  cities.  At 
present,  New  England  has  few  nonwhltes. 
Vermont's  population  Is  .002  percent  Negro 
Many  New  Englanders  say  they  would  like 
to  keep  the  racial  balance  the  way  it  te 
now. 

IB  THE  COMBACK  PKRMANTENTT 

Because  of  New  England's  large  urban 
population  and  heavy  Industrialization,  few 
experts  l>elleve  the  region  can  match  newer 
areas  such  as  the  Southwest  or  Par  West  In 
growth  rates.  But  they  see  the  present  boom 
as  more  than  a  cyclical  revival. 

"The  east  coast  stUl  has  the  Nation's  big- 
gest market,  the  biggest  population."  says 
an  Industrial  development  official  In  Obn- 
liectlcut. 

And,  It  appears,  the  view  that  New  England 
Is  decrepit  out  of  tune  with  modem  times, 
will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  updated  as  the 
boc»n  continues. 


'^'-■^  '■^. 
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VicAam:   The  Eadlcts  War— Artkl*  1! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  nw  TOftX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 

Vietnam  Is  being  covered  by  New  York 
Post  Correspondent  Pete  Hamlll.  Prom 
that  strifet<MTi  area  at  the  world  he  has 
been  writing  a  series  of  articles  which 
are  very  revealing. 

On  February  8.  1966.  he  discussed  the 
Vletcong  In  his  second  article.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  find  the  following  of 
interest. 

ViXTMAM :  Thc  Enolkss  Was — AmcLK  II: 

The  Enemt 

(By  Pete  Hamlll) 

Saicon. — The  boy  waa  about  17  and  he  was 

•quattlng  In  the  Shade  of  a  long.  barrackB- 

style  buUdlng  at  the  edge  of  a  dusty  road 

leading  out  of  Ben  Tre.  In  the  Mekong  Delta 

country.    He  had  a  close  crewcut.  hard  black 

eyes  behind  a  high  ridge  of  cheekbones,  and 

be  was  dressed  In  black  pajamas  and  sandals 

cut  from  rubber  tires.     Three  weeks  before. 

he  had  deserted  from  the  Vletcong. 

An  Interpreter  asked  htm  why  he  had  left. 
He  looked  up  at  the  two  Aiaerlcan  visitors. 
The  interpreter  asked  him  again.  He  started 
tmifciwg  aoftly  In  the  singsong  cadence  of 
tlM  Vietnamese. 

"He  says  he  was  ttred."  the  Interpreter  said. 
"He  saya  that  he  did  not  want  to  Join  the 
Vletcong  anyway.  He  says  they  made  him 
Join.  They  told  him  that  Lf  he  did  not  Join 
they  would  chop  oO  his  Index  finger  so  that 
he  could  never  fire  a  gun  for  the  government. 
He  says  he  had  no  choice." 

The  young  man  said  that  be  bad  spent 
moat  of  hla  314  years  with  the  Vletcong  In 
flight.  Hla  guerrilla  unit  of  about  100  men 
traveled  by  night,  slept  In  caves  and  tun- 
nels by  day.  Most  of  their  attacks  on  isolated 
hanUets  and  vlllagea  took  place  at  night.  He 
personally  had  killed  14  men.  he  said,  and 
others  had  killed  more  than  50. 

"He  says  that  he  wanted  to  live  a  normal 
Ufe."  the  Interpreter  explaUied.  "He  says 
he  wanted  to  have  a  wife  and  children  and 
to  work  on  some  land.  He  wants  to  be  left 
alone." 

It  could  be  said  that  most  Vietnamese 
agree  with  him.  There  la  no  farmer,  on 
either  side,  who  wishes  to  Uve  with  the  con- 
stant threat  of  Vletcong  terror.  American 
defoUatlon  and  l>ombtng  raids,  or  the  con- 
scription drlvea  of  the  Vietnamese  Army. 
But  the  war  wUl  not  go  away.  Neither  the 
Vietnamese,  nor  the  Americans,  nor  the  Vlet- 
cong will  allow  It  to  go  away. 

There  are  still  great  empty  spaces  In  the 
known  history  of  the  Vletcong  revolution, 
but  the  basic  outlines  are  on  the  record. 
The  roots  of  the  mov«&ent  Ue  In  the  long 
struggle  against  the  Prench  which  ended  in 
the  slaughter  of  Dlenblenphu  and  the  com- 
plex ot  agreements  made  at  Geneva  In  1054. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreements^  most 
ot  the  Viet  Mlnb — northerners  and  aoutb- 
emers — went  to  North  Vietnam.  About 
5.000  stayed  behind,  to  Insure  a  revolution- 
ary base  In  the  event  tbat  the  government 
of  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  reneged  on  the  Geneva 
agreements.  Diem  bad  never  signed  thoa* 
agTeementa  (and  neither  had  the  United 
State*)  and  ahowed  his  contempt  for  them 
by  canceling  the  1954  elections  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  reunify  the  country.  There  U 
some  evidence  tbat  B&  Chi  Mlnh  was  not 
anxious  to  face  a  free  election  that  year 
either,  because  of  peasant  unrest  in  the 
North.    But     Diem    was    apparently    con- 


vinced tbat  Ho  would  be  elected  and  can- 
celed the  elections  anyway.  Most  observers 
tasrs  feel  this  was  the  most  crucial  decision 
IMsm  ever  made,  and  tbat  It  was  the  wrong 
one. 

There  Is  no  way  to  determine  at  tills  date 
what  might  have  happened  In  South  Viet- 
nam If  Diem  bad  not  been  installed  as  lead- 
er. The  country  might  have  fallen  to  the 
CoQununlsts  immediately.  Most  people  at 
the  time  of  the  Geneva  agreements  gave 
him  only  a  few  months.  But  Diem  was 
tougb  and  resourceful,  a  man  with  an  iron 
sense  of  righteousness.  He  broke  the  power 
of  the  religious  sects,  and  crushed  the  crimi- 
nals who  ran  Saigon  like  a  private  flefdom. 
For  a  while,  people  talked  of  the  miracle  of 
Diem. 

.  But  by  1957  the  revolt  In  the  countryside 
was  already  underway.  Some  of  the  sup- 
pressed Cao  Dal  and  Hoa  Hao  sectlsts  Joined 
the  Vletcong.  and  the  first  sporadic  raids  on 
hamlets  and  villages  started.  By  1958.  the  re- 
volt was  spreading,  and  Diem  reacted  exactly 
as  the  Communists  had  expected.  All  opposi- 
tion— Buddhist,  nationalist,  democratic — 
was  labeled  "Oommuntsts"  and  ruthlessly  re- 
pressed. When  a  relatively  free  election  was 
held  In  1959.  and  Dr.  Dan — an  antl-Com- 
munlst  and  antl-Dlemist — was  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly.  Diem  reacted  by  Im- 
prisoning him.  Many  of  Dan's  supporters 
switched  allegiances  to  the  Vletcong  be- 
cause there  was  simply  no  other  viable  po- 
litical organization. 

One  of  the  classic  strategies  of  guerrilla 
war  Is  the  Isolation  of  the  countryside  from 
the  cities.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  marched  Into  Hanoi 
without  ever  fighting  for  that  city.  He 
didn't  need  to;  he  had  the  countryside.  The 
Vletcong  began  a  systematic  campaign  of 
blowing  up  bridges  and  railways,  of  cutting 
communication  lines,  of  tearing  up  highways. 
They  were  Isolating  the  city  from  the  coun- 
try with  little  serious  oppoeltlon  and  they 
were  aided  In  their  work  by  the  intransigent 
character  of  Dtem  himself. 

There  Is  neither  room  nor  need  to  relate 
here  the  whole  dreary  story  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem.  Most  of  It  Is  known:  his  remote, 
monastic  character,  his  Catholic  religion, 
which  put  him  in  a  minority  in  bis  own 
country,  bis  Mandarin  background,  his  re- 
pression of  the  Buddhists,  his  growing  fear 
of  and  separation  from  the  people  he  ruled, 
his  weakness  in  the  face  of  the  ruthlessness 
of  bis  brother  Nhu  and  bis  famous  wife. 
The  story  has  been  told  many  times.  But 
as  Fidel  Castro  needed  his  Batista,  the  Vlet- 
cong needed  a  Diem.  They  thrived  under  his 
attempts  at  suppression. 

Since  the  Vletcong  could  never  compete 
with  DIem's  arsenal  of  American  weaponry, 
they  returned  to  the  tactics  used  success- 
fully at  the  beginning  of  the  Viet  Mlnh  revo- 
lution. They  used  selective  terror:  assassi- 
nating unpopular  province  chiefs,  tax 
collectors,  conscription  squads.  In  especially 
intransigent  areas,  they  made  examples  of 
people  loyal  to  the  government.  They  struck 
swiftly,  and  brutally,  often  under  the  noses 
of  government  forces.  In  those  places  where 
they  were  not  thought  of  as  true  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  they  became  a  mysterious, 
all-powerful  enemy  capable  of  striking  with 
deadly  effect  whenever  they  wanted  to. 

From  a  hard  core  of  5.000.  they  soon  grew 
Into  an  army  which  now  stands  at  about 
150.000  in  main-force  battalions,  vrtth  an- 
other 100,000  in  looser  guerrlUa  companies. 
(Eaeentlaily  there  are  three  kinds  of  Vlet- 
cong: the  main-force  soldiers,  organized  In 
battalion  and  regimental  units  and  capable 
of  conventional  stand-and-flght  warfare: 
guerrilla  units,  used  for  ambushes,  swift 
barraaslng  strikes  and  terror;  and  local 
squads,  made  up  of  men  who  farm  by  da; 
and  freelance  at  terror  at  night.) 

They  set  up  a  poll  Ucal  arm  in  1960 — an 
amorphous,  almost  Invisible  organization 
called  the  National  Liberation  Front,  and 
began    demanding    aid    from    Himni    and 


Pelplng.  The  NU  Included  non-Com- 
munists, Buddhists,  and  members  of  other 
groups  united  by  opposition  to  Diem.  Its 
platform  was  relatively  mild.  It  began  turn- 
ing out  trained  political  and  military  cadres 
and  the  drift  of  southerners  from  North 
Vietnam  along  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  began 
accelerating. 

Today,  the  Vletcong  Is  the  most  powerful 
political   organization  In   the  country. 

Some  well-informed  Americans  I  talked  to 
In  Saigon  point  to  the  very  anonymity  of  the 
Vletcong  leadership  as  proof  that  the  entire 
revolution  emanates  from  Hanoi. 

"Where  is  the  Fidel  Castro  of  this  move- 
ment?" one  of  these  men  said.  "Where  Is 
the  Ben  Bella?  The  Lenin?  Why  Is  the 
National  Liberation  Front  so  amorphous? 
The  only  reason  can  be  Chat  In  the  event  of 
victory  the  only  Communist  personality  In 
Vietnam  can  assume  command.  That's  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh.  It's  In  his  Interest  to  keep  the 
leadership  anonymous.  If  the  Vletcong  win, 
he  can  move  In  and  take  the  credit.  If  It 
get  licked,  he  can  blame  It  on  the  anonymous 
leaders.  And  If  any  of  the  NLF  men  get 
uppity,  they  can  be  murdered  without  fan- 
fare.   It's  as  simple  as  that." 

It  may  not  be  as  simple  as  that,  but  some- 
thing which  Is  obvious  after  weeks  of  criss- 
crossing this  country  Is  the  tenacity  of  the 
Vletcong  In  the  areas  they  control.  Before 
any  overt  move  Is  ever  made  against  a  village 
or  a  hamlet,  the  Vletcong  intelligence  men 
make^»reful,  detailed  surveys  of  the  situa- 
tion. All  those  capable  of  leadership  or  op- 
position are  assassinated.  A  "shadow"  sys- 
tem of  government  Is  set  up,  so  that  political 
control  can  be  effected  Immediately.  The 
process  of  selective  terror  stifles  grumbling 
and  oppoeltlon. 

"They  administer  their  areas  with  absolute 
control  and  great  efHclency."  one  American 
adviser  In  the  delta  tpld  me.  "They  run 
their  own  mail  system,  their  own  system  of 
domestic  courts,  even  their  own  public  works 
programs.  In  every  single  case  I  know  of. 
they  g^>vem  their  villages  with  greater  effi- 
ciency than  the  Government  does,  and  with 
a  greater  sense  of  Justice.  It's  not  nice  to 
say  so.  but  this  is  unfortunately  the  truth." 
Most  American  military  men  I've  si>oken 
to  also  Eulmire  the  Vletcong  as  soldiers.  "They 
have  greet  discipline,  dedication,  and  cour- 
age." a  marine  major  said.  "If  the  Vlenam- 
ese  Army  fought  half  as  well,  this  war  would 
have  been  over  3  or  4  years  ago." 

Despite  some  slackening  of  morale,  and 
the  manpower  shortage,  the  Vletcong  remains 
a  formidable  enemy.  They  might  be  beaten 
in  any  single  large-scale  military  action.  But 
most  observers  here  feel  that  they  will  be 
around  for  years  to  come. 

"They  have  a  lot  of  the  people  on  their 
side,"  one  American  province  representative 
for  the  AID  program  said.  "As  long  as  they 
have  that  popular  support,  they  will  keep 
fighting.  The  way  things  are  going,  that 
could  be  for  the  rest  of  the  century." 


Too  Smart  To  Fight? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  rLoaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  approval  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
12522.  to  establish  a  special  educational 
and  physical  rehabilitation  program  for 
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enlistees  and  draftees  rejected  for  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Rex  Edmondson,  a  versatile  and 
very  astute  writer  for  the  Jacksonville 
<Fla.)  Journal,  had  some  terse  comments 
on  the  rejection  of  Casslus  Clay,  the 
heavyweight  boxing  champion  of  the 
world,  in  his  editorial  column  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1966,  which  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record,  in 
support  of  my  legislation: 

Too    SMART   To    F^GHT? 

We  sometimes  wonder  who  makes  such  de- 
cisions as  the  classification  of  heavyweight 
boxing  champ  Casslus  Clay  as  4F  because  he 
couldn't  pass  the  Army's  mental  tests. 

He  Is  (a)  smart  enough  to  get  rich  and 
(b)  smart  enough  to  win  fights. 

And  after  all,  Isn't  fighting  the  main  oc- 
cupation of  the  Army?  We've  never  heard 
yet  of  a  man  wearing  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key  In  combat.  Just  bis  dogtags  will  be 
enough.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps 
Mohammed  All  is  too  smart  to  be  a  soldier. 


Is  the  Poverty  Program  Creating  Political 
Frankenstein  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Society's  poverty  program  has 
been  aimed  at  alleviating  the  concern 
which  normally  accompanies  off-year 
elections  by  the  party  in  power — 
substantial  unemployment — their  own. 
Using  poverty  funds  to  pay  off  those  who 
will  in  turn  continue  to  deliver  for  the 
Great  Society,  millions  of  dollars  of  tax- 
payers' money  has  been  expended.  The 
goal:  To  insure  that  no  Great  Society 
political  supporter  will  fall  below  that 
basic  level  of  income  which  Is  essential 
to  keep  him,  and  the  administration.  In 
business. 

In  the  past,. such  fimds  have  at  least 
been  expended  under  the  aura,  however 
Illusory,  of  eliminating  poverty.  Thus 
poverty  funds  have  been  used  for  train- 
ing people  in  such  skills  as  political-ma- 
chine operators  and  big-wheel  oilers. 
And  under  the  Great  Society's  progr^ 
to  strike  at  unemployment  in  big  citici, 
the  greatest  cause  of  which  is  loss  of  city 
hall,  big  city  Democrat  mayors  have  been 
allowed  to  use  poverty  funds  to  grease, 
oil,  and  undercoat  the  machinery  of  ward 
bosses  and  other  political  lackeys. 

That  there  is  no  business  like  the  con- 
sultant business  under  the  Great  Society 
has  been  especially  well  demonstrated. 

Principal  poverty  promoter  Shriver  has 
apparently  become  concerned  with  the 
disturbing  possibility  that  these  latent 
programs  will  not  provide  a  long-range 
solution  to  the  looming  possibility  of  sub- 
stantial Democrat  unemployment.  A 
new  gimmick  paid  for  out  of  poverty 
funds  is  being  designed,  therefore,  to 
computerize  the  whole  business  of  ap- 
pealing to  voters  on  a  continuing,  long- 
range  basis. 

An  Information  Center  Division  with  a 
staff  of  90  has  been  established  in  the 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  pro- 
gram every  city,  cotmty,  and  every  con- 
gressional district  In  the  Nation.  This 
operation  will,  by  the  mere  flick  of  • 
switch,  provide  its  operator  with  all  the 
Information — economic,  social,  politi- 
cal— that  he  needs  to  know  about  any 
congressional  district  as  well  as  the 
State  In  which  it  is  located. 

This  setup  has  the  disturbing  poten- 
tial of  becoming  a  Frankenstein  of  dan- 
gerous proportions  whose  only  relation- 
ship to  the  antipoverty  program  is  the 
insatiable  political  appetite  of  the  people 
administering  it. 

Following  is  an  editorial  which   ap- 
peared in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  dis- 
cussing this  new  program : 
Shriver's   Computers   Loom   as   Storehouse 

OF  Potent  AMMUNmoN  for  PoLmciANS 

The  report  that  poverty  fighter  Sargent 
Shriver  Is  McNamara-izlng  bis  Department 
sounds  at  first  blush,  as  though  some  busi- 
ness-like methods  were  being  injected  into 
the  giveaway  operations. 

Computers  are  being  installed,  programs 
are  going  to  be  analyzed  to  see  where  the 
greater  benefits  are  being  achieved  and  other 
procedures  are  In  the  offing. 

But.  a  closer  look  at  all  of  this  raises  a 
strong  odor  of  strictly  party  politics.  In- 
herent in  the  operation  is  the  potential  of 
providing  campaign  ammunition  which  will 
make  the  party  in  power  comparable  to  a 
nation  using  nuclear  weapons  fighting  a  foe 
with  bows  and  arrows  or  slingshots. 

Columnists  Rol>ert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott 
detailed  some  of  Mr.  Shriver's  plans  on  this 
page  yesterday. 

Reportedly.  J.he  poverty  program  policy 
now  is  to  give  priority  to  projects  which  have 
a  long-range  potential  while  playing  down 
those  which  are  geared  to  Immediate  returns. 

Because  of  this,  the  educational  experi- 
ment— Head  Start — and  the  costly  Job  Corps 
project  training  teenagers  at  $7,000  yearly 
are  due  to  receive  Increased  appropriations, 
if  Mr.  Shriver  has  his  way. 

But  Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
the  controversial  Harlem  Representative  and 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  overseejng  the  antipoverty 
programs,  has  different  Ideas. 

Representative  Powell  Lb  not  a  long-range 
Idealist  but  a  short-term,  practical  politi- 
cian. He  favors  Jobs  for  unemployed  first 
and  projects  which  are  apt  to  return  votes  at 
the  next  election. 

He  has  a  point  In  saying  that  while  the 
youth  programs  might  reap  long-term  gains, 
"the  jobless  adults  cannot  be  disregarded." 
He  notes  "that's  where  the  dynamite  Is"  and 
what  the  antipoverty  program  was  supiJbsed 
to  accomplish. 

The  real  political  potential,  however.  Is  re- 
lated to  another  phase  of  Mr.  Shriver's  oper- 
ation. For  this,  he  has  brought  in  Leon 
GUgoff  who  served  under  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  as  former  assistant 
budget  director  of  the  Air  PHarce.  Mr.  GUgoC 
has  set  up  the  Information  Center  Division 
with  a  staS  of  90. 

The  intriguing  point  is  that  this  unit  is 
busy  compiling  "a  complete  social  profile 
of  the  country."  When  It  Is  set  up,  it  wUl 
be  the  most  complete  county-iby-county 
analysis  of  the  United  States  everimade.  At 
a  moment's  notice.  It  will  be  possible  to  find 
out  the  problems  of  any  given  congressional 
district  or  county,  what  Is  being  done  about 
them  and  what  should  be  initiated. 

"I  see  the  day."  Mr.  GllgoS  says,  "when  a 
Member  of  Congress  can  flick  a  television  set 
in  his  office  and  in  a  few  minutes,  from  a 
central  computer  set  in  WashlngtAi,  get  all 
the  information — economic,  social,  politi- 
cal— that  he  needs  to  know  about  bis  State 
or  district." 

In  placing  some  emphasis  on  the  "politi- 


cal," Mr.  GUgoff  Is  being  honest.  Imagine 
what  all  this  can  mean  to  a  Congressman 
setting  up  a  reelection  campaign  or  one  seek- 
ing to  support  and  swing  his  district  to  the 
party's  presidential  nominee. 

It  Is  a  ready-made  tool  for  an  astute  cam- 
paign manager  intent  on  putting  issues  in 
terms  of  local  needs  and  "what  the  great 
Federal  Government  is  doing  for  you,  the 
voter." 

Interestingly  enough,  Ig-.  GilgofT  hopes  to 
have  completed  the  firsC^u-t  of  this  unique 
profile  by  spring.  This.  OTfcourse.  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  fact  that  1966  is  a  con- 
gressional election  year  when  some  of  this 
Information  might  be  a  major  factor  in  con- 
ning voters  to  swing  one  way  or  another  In 
the  interests  of  maintaining  a  lopsided  con- 
trol of  Congress. 

This  has  the  potential  of  becoming  a 
mighty  pat  political  operation  and  one  to 
which  Mr.  Shriver  looms  as  the  kingpin. 

It  would  not  be  surprising  in  the  least  If 
some  Congressmen,  anxious  to  have  this 
campaign  ammunition,  might  vote  gener- 
ously for  Mr.  Shriver's  programs  to  keep  on 
his  good  side. 

The  question  presents  itself  whether  all  of 
this  was  strictly  Mr.  Shriver's  idea  or  whether 
his  presldesntial-lnslpred  brother-in-law, 
Senator  Bobbt  Kennedy,  may  have  visual- 
ized the  possibilities  of  the  vast  resources 
being  accumulated  by  Mr.  Shriver's  depart- 
ment. 

And  the  American  public  might  well  ask 
whether  a  Frankenstein  Is  being  created. 
— Harvey  A.  Call. 


CIA  Defended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  short  while  ago  I  extended  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  inserted  several  ar- 
ticles dealing  with  the  CIA.  In  that 
statement  I  Indicated  that  I  strongly 
supported  this  organization  and  felt  that 
they  were  doing  a  fine  job. 

Last  Sunday  on  CBS,  Senator  Salton- 
STALL,  a  respected  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  a  member  of  the  Anned  Services 
Committee  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  dealing  with  CIA  activi- 
ties appeared  on  the  program  "Pace  the 
Nation."  I  was  pleased  with  the  Sena- 
tor's remsirks  dealing  with  the  CIA  and 
was  doubly  pleased  that  he  too  rose  to 
the  defense  of  this  organization.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
that  portion  of  Senator  Saltonstall's 
remaiiu  concerning  the  CIA : 

Mr.  AcRONSKY.  Senator,  you  are  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  of  Senator  McCarthy 
of  Minnesota,  and  he  seeks  to  Investigate  the 
Influence  of  the  CIA  on  foreign  policy.  He 
feels  that  it  is  perhaps  too  much,  and  that 
It  is  harmful.    How  do  you  feel  about  tbat? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  am  very  much 
against  such  an  investigation,  Martin,  for 
this  reason.  We  are  the  largest  and  most 
responsible  free  nation  of  the  world.  We 
know  that  there  has  got  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  in  other  nations  of 
the  world  which  is  necessary  for  us  to  know. 
We  know  that  it  is  being  done  on  us  here 
in  the  United  States. 

Now  you  cannot  have  an  intelligence 
agency  operated  entirely  in  the  public.    For 
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what  reason  U  for  no  oUi«r.  that  w«  wx>ul<l 
lose  aocne  of  our  amenta.  We  know  that  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  them  that  are  taken 
away  from  ua  efery  year,  not  many  we  hope, 
but  that  of>eratlaci  haa  ^ot  to  be  under  cover. 

Now  from  a  oongreMlonal  point  of  view.  I 
am  on  the  mbcoounlttee  that  haa  handled 
that  ever  since  Ita  Inception.  In  (act.  I  waa 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  adopted  the  Defense  Department 
as  a  unit.  And  w*  can  get  any  Information 
from  the  CIA  under  Ita  leaders,  Dullee. 
kCcCone.  and  now  Rayborn  that  we  want  to, 
and  they  are  completely  open.  They  give 
us  anything  we  want.  But  we  try  to  keep  It 
secret.  We  hare  no  reporter  at  those  hear- 
ings or  anything  else.  But  we  have  got  to 
operate  It  that  way.  And  I  would  be  very 
much  against  an  open  Investigation. 

iti.  AtiaoNSKT.  3ut  Senator.  Senator  Mc- 
Cabtbt's  concern  la  a  different  one.  His 
feeling  la  that  the  CIA  Influences  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy,  and  perhaps  in  a  bad 
way  as,  for  example,  there  are  many  Indica- 
tions that  a  CIA  evaluation  reeiilted  In  the 
fiasco  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  That  is  what  con- 
cerns Senator  IIcCabtht. 

Senator  SALTOKsrau.  Well,  I  do  not  agree 
with  that,  Martin.  The  CIA  gathers  facta. 
Just  like  the  Armed  Forces  aids  in  various 
embassies,  }ust  Ilka  the  State  Department, 
and  those  facts  are  all  put  together  In  ona 
memorandum,  and  I  think  every  day  It  Is 
given  to  the  President  azid  all  our  top  lead- 
ing ofBclals,  and  the  CIA  is  the  whipping  boy 
of  a  lot  at  these  questions,  because  they 
know  It  can't  answer.  And  futhermore  we 
want  to  remember  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  cannot  carry  on  subversive  warfare 
as  that  term  Is  used.  That  has  got  to  be 
done  by  the  CIA. 


AmericaBi  of  Italian  Heritage  Oppose 
Valadii't  Book 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NTW    T^UXt 

Vm  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
permit  Joseph  Valachi  to  submit  his 
maauscriiH  for  publication  has  most  un- 
derstandably caused  consternation  and 
resentment  among  American  citizens  of 
Italian  descent. 

One  principal  reason  advanced  by  the 
Department  is  that  "it  is  possible  and 
perhaps  likely  that  law  enforcement  can 
be  benefited  substantially  by  publication 
'  of  the  book."  This  vague  possibility 
surely  does  not  Justify  an  exception  to 
the  Department's  lon?-standing  policy 
not  to  permit  publication  of  prisoners' 
stories  of  their  lives  of  crime,  particu- 
larly when  the  Valachi  memoirs  will 
cause  embarrassment  to.  and  defame  the 
good  name  of  Americans  of  Italian  heri- 
tage. The  Intolerant  and  vindictive  seg- 
ments of  our  society  will  seize  upon  the 
Valachi  book  as  a  means  of  dishonoring 
and  discrediting  all  Americans  of  Italian 
origin  and  of  spreading  dlvislveness  and 
distrust  at  a  time  when  unity  and  good 
will  are  so  a—nnHnl, 

The  case  sgftlnst  the  publication  of 
the  memoirs  Is  ably  set  forth  In  a  letter 
to  the  Attorney  General  from  Frank  A. 
NlgTO.  president  ot  the  F^denUoa  ot 


Italian  American  Societies.  Newark.  N  J., 
composed  of  highly  respected  citizens 
who  are  far  more  representative  of  their 
ancestry  than  are  Valachi  and  his  fellow 
criminals. 
Mr.  Nlgro's  letter  follows: 

PsaauART  4,  1:^66. 
Hon.  NicHOCJM  dkB    Katzznbach. 

Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  M>.  Katzekback;  As  Americans  of 
Italian  heritage  we  strongly  urge  you  to  stop 
the  publication  of  the  Intended  memoirs  of 
one  Joseph  Valachi. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  If  this  book  U 
published  it  Win  definitely  be  a  setback  to 
Americans  of  Italian  heritage  and  their 
achievements  'and  contributions  given  to- 
ward the  biUldlng  of  this  great  NaUon  of 
ours:  namely,  music,  art.  literature,  engi- 
neering, science  and  In  law  enforcement 
lUielf. 

Why  should  so  many  millions  of  good  and 
loyal  Americans  of  Italian  heritage  be  la- 
beled or  t>e  associated  with  these  few  so- 
called  cosa  nostra,  mafia,  etc.,  or  In  plain 
words,  "hoodlums,"  undesirables  In  this 
country  or  any  other  country.  Just  to  benefit 
Mr.  Valachi,  the  publisher  and  the  writers. 
To  publish  this  book  would  antagonize  mil- 
lions of  honest,  law-abiding  citizens.  This 
nonsense  should  be  stopped  once  and  for  all. 
Let's  stop  bringing  up  from  tune  to  time  the 
Insignificant  things  that  degrade  our  race. 

Mr.  Valachl's  case  and  any  facts  be  gave 
should  only  be  used  for  constructive  pur- 
poses toward  law  enforcement. 

Throughout  our  country  everyone  agrees 
in  civil  rights  so  as  to  erase  prejudice  against 
minority  groups.  There  are  many  factions 
who  until  very  recently  (and  In  some  In- 
stances even  today)  are  considered  minority 
groups  and  who  have,  through  merit  found 
a  place  in  society.  Why  should  this  be  de- 
stroyed through  the  media  of  this  proposed 
publication. 

Trusting  you  will  consider  our  request, 
we  are. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Feank  a.  Nigbo, 

Prejtdenf. 


Oae  Man,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   IdCHIGAIf 

IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

c 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of 
the  work  of  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers. I  believe  the  league's  contribution 
to  better  goverrunent  and  a  more  In- 
formed citizenry  hsus  been  very  great  in- 
deed. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  recently  that 
the  league  has  taken  a  position  in  full 
support  of  the  Supreme  Court's  one-man. 
one-vote  decisions  on  apportionment  of 
State  legislatures.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
find  myself  on  the  same  side  of  this  vital 
issue  as  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 

On  January  12.  1966.  the  league's 
Washington  o£Bce  issued  a  press  release 
announcing  support  for  the  principle  of 
equality  of  representation  in  legislative 
apportioimient. 

The  Release  follows: 
IXAcca  FAToas  Otn  Mam,  Onb  Von 

WASHiifOTOw.  D.C,  January  12. — The 
League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United  State* 


today   came  out  In   favor   of   the   Supreme 
Court's  one-man,  one-vote  decision. 

National  league  President  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Stuart  said  league  members  are  convinced 
that  the  Court's  standard  for  apportioning 
both  houses  of  State  legislatures  substan- 
tially on  population  should  be  maintained 
and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  should  not  be 
amended  in  any  way  which  would  allow 
consideration  of  factors  other  than  popula- 
tion. Any  such  amendments  introduced  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  she  went  on  to  say, 
will  be  opposed  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

According  to  the  league  president,  the 
overriding  consideration  influencing  the 
league  decision  was  the  conviction  that 
population  Is  the  "fairest  and  mo«t  equitable 
way  of  assuring  that  each  man<b  vote  Is  of 
equal  value." 

The  new  league  position  was  announced  at 
the  close  of  a  5-day  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion's 17-member  national  board  of  directors. 

Other  considerations  taken  Into  account 
by  the  league  in  teaching  its  conclusion  were 
the  beliefs  that  the  Constitution  "should 
not  be  amended  hastily  or  without  due  con- 
sideration because  of  an  'unpopular'  court 
decision  and  that  individual  rights  now  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  should  not  be 
weakened  or  abridged." 

By  supporting  the  population  standard. 
Mrs.  Stuart  said  league  members  hoped  to 
lnsiu«  more  representative  legrlslatures  and 
thus  stronger  and  more  effective  State  gov- 
ernments, a  longstanding  Interest  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

Mrs.  Stuart  described  the  league  position 
as  reflecting  a  "truly  nationwide  consensus" 
for  upholding  the  population  standard.  She 
said  the  national  league  had  received  local 
consensus  reports  from  leagues  In  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  that^here  was  no 
evidence  of  a  rural-urban  ot  geographic 
split. 

Although  30  State  leagues  had  been  active 
In  the  apportionment  field  within  their  own 
States,  no  effort  was  made  to  reach  nation- 
wide agreement  until  last  May. 

In  light  of  congressional  developments  at 
that  time,  league  delegates  ffom  all  50  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  voted  at  a 
Washington  meeting  to  take  up  a  study  of 
apportionment  with  the  goal  of  reaching  a 
nationwide  agreement  by  January   1966. 

(According  to  league  procedures,  no  ac- 
tion either  supporting  or  opposing  specific 
legislation  can  be  taken  i^ntil  a  consensus 
of  members  has  been  reached  at  the  appro- 
priate organizational  level.) 

League  members  studied  the  issues  In- 
volved during  the  summer  and  fall  and  last 
month  sent  their  conclusions  to  the  national 
office. 

During  this  week's  meeting.  bo€U-d  mem- 
bers also  discussed  plans  for  the  league's 
convention  In  Denver  May  2.  through  6  and 
proposed  a  196S-68  program  developed  from 
recommendations  reported  by  local  leagues. 

This  proposed  program  will  be  announced 
In  the  National  Voter,  copies  of  which 
are  sent  to  the  league's  145.550  members, 
and  wlU  be  voted  on  by  delegates  to  the 
national  convention. 

National  officers  and  directors  attending 
the  meeting  were: 

President:  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Stuart,  Spokane. 
Wash. 

First  vice  president:  Mrs.  William  H. 
Wood.  Bladensburg,  Md. 

Second  vice  president:  Mrs.  William  S. 
Morgan.  Norman.  Okla. 

Secret%ry:  Mrs.  Tyler  Shlnn.  Fairfield, 
Conn. 

Treasurer:  Mrs.  Hans- Arnold  FraenkeL 
Hartsdale.  N.T. 

Directors: 

Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Benson,  Amherst,  Maaa. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Campbell,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Chrlstopherson,  Louisville, 

Ky 
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.  Louis  Hirsch,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
John  D.  Kenderdlne,  Holtwood.  Pa. 
Colin  J.  Macdonald.  Dallas.  Tex. 
K.  E.  Montgomery,  Eugene,  Oreg. 
W.  Eugene  Pbaris,  Webster  Orovea, 

.  Haskell  Roeenblum,  Washington,  D.C. 

Vernon  C.  Stoneman,  Belmont,  Mass. 

John  F.  Toomey,  Narragansett.  BX 
.  Robert  Zurbach,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Oeorge  A.  Little,  of  Old  Greenwich. 
.  league  observer  to  the  United  Na- 
also  attended. 


Why  the  United  States-U.S.S.R.  Coosular 
Treaty  Should  Be  Rejected 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky,  who  Is  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Georgetown  University  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Committee,  has  written  a 
scholarly  article  on  the  proposed  con- 
sular treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
Ucs. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  portion  of  the  article,  In  which 
Dr.  Dobriansky  discusses  four  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  treaty : 

VII.   BASIS    rOB    INTENSIFIED   POLITICAL    WARFARE 
IN    LATIN    AMERICA 

Speaking  of  ramifications  emerging  from 
a  shortsighted  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the 
next  four  reasons  for  nonratlfication  indicate 
whot  we  can  expect  from  this  further  ap- 
peasement of  Soviet  Russian  desires.  It 
should  be  evident  now  to  the  reader  that  all 
of  these  reasons  against  ratification  are  In- 
tegrally related,  though  any  one  Is  sufficient 
cause  for  rejecting  the  treaty.  To  the  re- 
curring distinction  made  between  the  treaty 
as  a  body  of  guidelines  for  consular  activity 
and  the  actual  establishment  of  the  con- 
sulates, which  some  even  suggest  the  State 
Department  might  act  upon  devoid  of  any 
treaty,  one  can  reasonably  maintain  the  vir- 
tual inseparability  of  the  two  and  the  polit- 
ical certainty  of  no  consular;  If  these  many 
reasons.  Individually,  In  combination  or  as 
an  Integral  whole,  lead  to  a  Senate  rejection 
of  the  pact. 

Thus,  the  seventh  reason  for  nonratlflca- 
tton  Is  that  a  Senate  confirmation  of  this 
treaty  would  open  up  a  Pandora's  Box  of  So- 
viet Russian  pressure  against  every  free  gov- 
ernment in  Latin  America.  The  Immediate 
objective  would  be  similar  consulap^nven- 
tions;  the  ultimate  objective  w/Juld  be  a 
really  Intensified  political  vgiS^re  In  the 
area.  This  at  a  time  when  manyoKmir  own 
officials  have  been  warning  us  to^>Kpect 
stepped-up  Red  subversion  throughout  the 
continent. 

Strangely  enough,  this  reason  against  rati- 
fication was  scarcely  brought  up  In  the 
August  discussion.  Few  even  knew  that  as 
of  now  no  U.S.SJl.  consulates  exist  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  In  a  cogent  rebuttal 
to  a  newspaper  editorial.  Congressman  Der- 
wiNSKi  stated  the  case  eloquently:  "Acqui- 
escence of  the  United  States  to  Soviet  con- 
sulates would  set  an  obvious  precedent  that 
would  soon  find  the  Communist  rulers  oi 
Moscow  spreading  their  Influence  In  Latin 
America  by  means  of  consular  actlvltlea. 
What  Latin  American  government  could  re- 


fuse the  request  for  a  consulate  after  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  has  extended  this 
benefit  to  the  rulers  of  the  Kremlin?"" 

Need  more  be  said  on  this  point  of  consu- 
lar proliferation  for  extended  Red  subversion 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere?  The  ratlflca- 
tlon  of  the  treaty  would  create  a  solid  basis 
for  Intensified  Russian  political  warfare  In 
Latin  America.  As  In  the  area  of  trade  with 
the  Red  empire,  or  lack  of  firm  and  con- 
sistent policy  will  be  another  government's 
rationalization  for  Its  actions  under  pressure, 
vrn.  A  trade  wedge 

Another  reason  for  not  ratifying  the  pact 
Is  the  obvloiis  use  made  of  this  treaty  as  a 
diplomatic  wedge  to  liberalize  and  Increase 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red 
empire  In  general.  Time  and  time  again 
in  his  testim{>ny  Mr.  Rusk  spoke  of  the  pros- 
pect of  "Increasing  trade  between  our  two 
countries."  *  At  times  It  appears  thls^argu- 
ment  of  dollars  and  cents  carried  more  weight 
with  him  than  the  argument  of  humane 
protection  for  Americans  In  the  U.S.SJl. 

The  Issue  of  Increased  trade  with  the 
UJ9JS Jl.  and  the  Red  empire  Is  a  controversial 
problem  in  and  of  Itself.  This  writer  has 
pointed  out  In  testimony  and  In  emphatic 
terms  that  any  such  liberalized  trade  would 
not  be  the  first  time  the  United  States  has 
contributed  myoplcally  to  the  economic 
strengthening  of  the  Soviet  Russian  empire — 
always,  of  course.  In  the  Interests  of  "peace," 
"normal  relations,"  "relaxation  of  tensions," 
and  other  self-legitimations.*^  Up  to  now 
those  seeking  such  East- West  trade  have  been 
careful  to  distingiUsh  between  our  trading 
more  liberally  with  the  captive  states  In 
Central  Europe  and  that  with  the  U.SJ8.B. 
The  former  Is  Eupp>osed  to  unlatch  these  Red 
totalitarian  states  from  the  chains  of  Russian 
domination,  though  for  years  Moscow  Itself 
has  pursued  the  empire  policy  of  division  of 
national  labor. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  we  see  Secretary 
Rusk  Injecting  the  trade  Issue  into  this  con- 
sular one  with  evident  abandon  of  the  dis- 
tinction mentioned  above.  Our  fighting  men 
In  South  Vietnam  should  take  great  comfort 
In  this  switch  since  economic-trade  support 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  should  In  turn  bolster  Mos- 
cow's support  of  Hanoi  for  an  even  more 
challenging  conflict  in  that  area. 

The  fragmented  policy  of  our  Government 
conduces  to  many  blatant  contradictions. 
This  tactic  of  arguing  for  the  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  trade  prospects  which  In  turn  would 
facilitate  the  economic  means  of  Moscow's 
global  cold  war  operations  against  our  in- 
terests is  a  gem  of  pHjlicymaking  fragment- 
Ism.  It's  cause  enough  to  reject  the  treaty  as 
a  trade  wedge. 

DC.  the  most-pavored-nation  sieve 

As  In  the  area  of  trade  with  the. Red 
empire,  the  moet-favored-natlon  sieve  exists 
In  consular  agreements.  This  ninth  reason 
for  not  ratifying  the  treaty  was  emphasized 
by  several  scrutinizing  Senators  who  '^ffif 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  ImmtHty 
eprlvilege  to  27  other  nations  and  states.  In- 
cluding Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.*'  As  they 
pointed  out,  as  many  as  400  consular  per- 
sonnel would  be  eligible  under  the  treaty  and 
their  covering  conventions  with  the  moet- 
favored-natlon  clause  for  immunity  from 
prosecution  for  all  crimes. 

On  this  point  Secretary  Rusk  alBrmed  that 
"others  would  have  the  right  to  raise  with 
us  establishing  various  privileges,  but  only 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity."  *  It  Is  Interesting 
that  this  concern  for  reciprocity  shows  Itself 
here  but  not  with  the  protection  of  American 
citizens  In  the  U.S.SJl.  on  the  ambassadorial 
or  full  diplomatic  level.  With  this  sieve  the 
risks  mentioned  earlier  become  all  the  more 
magnified.  Also,  Red  governments  with  ho 
consular  agreements  at  present  would  also 
seek  the  Inclusion  of  the  most-favored- 
natlon  clause  In  any  future  conventions. 


The  snowball  effects  of  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions are  thus  not  difficult  to  determine. 
They  all  point  to  a  substantial  net  disad- 
vantage for  us.  Recently,  for  example,  our 
officials  have  uttered  some  tart  remarks  with 
regard  to  Japan's  apathy  toward  the  Vietnam 
war  and  Its  warm  behavior  toward  the  Red 
Empire.  Encouraged  by  our  action,  Japan, 
too,  is  on  the  road  to  signing  a  consular 
agreement  with  the  U.S.S-R."  If  in  short 
time  it  Judges  the  U.S.S.R.  to  be  a  far  greater 
threat  to  the  free  world  than  Red  China 
could  possibly  be  In  the  next  decade,  it  would 
have  a  self-legltUnatlng  basis  for  establish- 
ing similar  and  probably  closer  relations  with 
Pelplng. 

X.    THE   BALTIC    DILEMMA 

A  final  reason  for  nonratlfication  bears  on 
the  Baltic  dilemma  to  which  the  treaty  ex- 
poses us.  This  reason  is  logically  a  deriva- 
tive of  the  second  reason  we  considered,  as 
well  as  being  based  on  an  act  of  US.  policy. 
The  United  States  does  not  recognize  the 
forced  incorporation  of  Lithuania.  Estonia, 
and  Latvia  in  the  U.S.SJl.  Yet.  despite  the 
silent  treatment  preferred  by  the  State  De- 
partment's legal  counsel,  any  consular  ac- 
tivity In  these  Republics  cannot  but  in  prac- 
tice end  In  time  constitute  de  facto  recog- 
nition.** With  the  allowable  establishment 
of  consular  districts  there,  this  condition 
would  become  crystal  clear.  At  least  Secre- 
tary Rusk  admitted.  "We  do  have  a  bit  of  a 
dilemma  there.  Senator."  " 

In  conclusion,  there  are  many  dilemmas, 
contradictions,  and  risks  posed  by  this  con- 
sular convention.  Prom  Moscow's  viewpoint, 
as  an  Instrument  of  the  cold  war  It  is  fraught 
without  Innumerable  advantages — imperial 
legitimacy,  propaganda,  legacies,  political 
warfare  penetrations,  espionage,  and  so  forth. 
Our  viewpoint  Is  already  so  beclouded  that 
many  cannot  see  a  real  diplomatic  alternative 
to  this  disadvantageous  arrangement  which 
would  satisfy  most  of  the  reasons  given  for 
ratification  of  the  convention.  Including  the 
inadequacy  of  our  Embassy  in  Moscow,  and 
yet  realize  a  substantial  net  advantage. 

Before  alternatives  can  be  examined,  the 
treaty  Itself  should  be  subjected  to  full. 
critical  examination.  This  has  not  as  yet 
been  done.  The  question  is  a  simple  one: 
Blind  ratification  or  open,  public  hearings? 

"Edward  J.  Derwinskl,  "The  Consular 
Treaty,"  the  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.C, 
Aug.  27,  1965.  * 

"Eg.  "Consular  Convention  With  the 
Soviet  Union,"  p.  33. 

*'  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  "Five  Perspectives 
on  East-West  Trade."  "East-Weet  Trade." 
hearings,  pt.  II,  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  1965,  pp.  94-104. 

♦•  "Consular  Convention  With  tile  Soviet 
Union,"  minority  views,  p.  4. 

""Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union."  p.  23. 

""Japan,  Russia  Are  Negotiating,"  Reau- 
tera,  Moscow,  June  10.  1965. 

""Consular  Convention  With  the  Soviet 
Union."  p.  26. 

"Ibid,  p.  25.  • 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speecli. 


Letter  From  Chester  R.  Lmdsef 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxnfom 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Alliance  Witness,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance,  In  Its  Issue  for  February  2, 
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1966,  has  published  a  letter  from  Lt  Col. 
Chester  R.  Lindsey.  division  chaplain, 
for  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  now  In  Viet- 
nam, to  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance.  This  letter  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
work  of  missionaries  In  Vietnam  from 
the  chaplains  and  military  personnel  of 
the  Ist  Air  Cavalry  Division.  They  are 
so  Interested  in  furthering  the  work  of 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 
in  Vietnam  that  they  have  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  voluntary 
missionary  effort  in  that  country. 

In  recent  days  our  Government 
through  the  Declaration  of  Honolulu  has 
Indicated  that  we  are  going  to  give  pri- 
ority to  economic  and  social  welfare  pro- 
grams In  South  Vietnam  even  as  the 
military  effort  continues.  This  letter  In- 
dicates that  in  addition  to  this  govern- 
mental effort  the  heroic  and  sacrificial 
effort  of  Christian  missionaries  In  South 
Vietnam  in  establishing  church  build- 
ings and  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people  is  also  going  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  the  important  effort  Of  re- 
constructing a  war-torn  coxmtry.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  both  for  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  South  Vietnam,  and  also  for 
the  service  of  our  faithful  chaplains.  I 
read  somewhere  recently  that  attendance 
at  chapel  services  by  our  men  in  South 
Vietnam  is  almost  100  percent.  To  me 
this  Is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  bits 
of  news  to  come  out  of  the  war  zone  In  a 
long  time.  For  It  indicates  that  our 
fighting  men  feel  a  spiritual  hunger  and 
need  even  as  they  carry  out  the  difficult 
tasks  that  fall  to  them  as  soldiers,  sailors 
and  airmen  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimoiis  con- 
sent I  Include  with  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  Ldeutenant  Colonel  Lindsey's  letter. 

HXADQUAKmS,  1st  CATAUIT  DIVI- 
SION (AlBlfOBIt,S).  OmCX  OKTHK 
DiVlaXON  CHAfUUIf , 

APO  San  Franciaco,  December  16, 1965. 
Tbe  Chubtian  and  Missionast  Allianct, 
260  West  44th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dka«  Sn:  Our  cbaplabu  and  the  military 
personnel  of  tbe  Ist  Air  Cavalry  Division  In 
Vietnam  have  become  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  missionaries  and  have  observed  tbe 
woric  which  they  are  doing. 

We  have  received  an  offering  at  otir  chapel 
services  and  present  this  check  for  $696. 7& 
for  the  work  of  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  In  Vietnam. 

We  have  become  acquainted  with  the  work 
of  Rev.  and  BIfb.  Chester  K.  Travis,  of  Qui 
Nhon.  We  request  the  offering  be  designated 
for  their  work  In  order  that  they  may  assUt 
the  Christians  of  this  Province  In  establish- 
ing church  buildings  In  locations  within  this 
Province  where  refugees  may  be  relocated 
and  churches  need  to  be  established. 

Although  we  are  aware  that  all  of  your 
work  is  vital  and  lllUng  a  real  need,  we  would 
be  grateful  If  this  offering  could  be  used  for 
ttie  purpose  stated  above. 

With  every  good  wish  for  continued  success 
In  yovu  work.  I  recoaLn 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ciusiu  R.  Ldtdokt, 
Chaplain    {Lieutenaru    Colonel)     US. 
Arm]/,  Division  Chaplairi.. 


Tbe  Miami  Basinets  and  Professiona] 
Womea's  Club  Celebrate  SOtb  Anni- 
Tersarj 


^    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    rLOUOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Sat- 
urday the  Miami  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  will  celebrate  its 
50th  anniversary  of  service  to  the  south 
Florida  community. 

It  Is  often  remarked  that  behind  every 
successful  man  there  stands  a  woman. 
It  is  no  less  true  of  a  city.  During  the 
last  half  century,  while  our  globe  was 
steadily  shrinking.  Miami  has  been  busy 
growing  from  a  small  village  to  one  of 
America's  greatest  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion now  over  1  million.  Behind  this 
growth  has  stood  a  dedicated,  hard- 
working group  of  women — the  Miami 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club.  The  contribution  made  by  Miami's 
business  and  professional  women,  both 
as  individuals  and  as  members  of  their 
club  is  immeasurable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  50  years  of  achieve- 
ment are  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us 
in  Miami,  but  they  must  especially  be 
so  for  the  women  who  have  so  ably  lead 
the  group  over  the  years,  including  Mrs. 
Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas,  who  first 
organized  the  group  in  1916.  the  current 
president  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Yoder.  and 
Mrs.  Edna  Van  Acker,  twice  past  presi- 
dent and  anniversary  chairman. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate them  and  all  the  members  of 
the  Miami  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  on  a  Job  well  done. 

BusiifESS.  Professional  Women  Observe 
Their  SOth  Birthday 

Miami  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  will  light  50  birthday  candles  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  at  the  Everglades  Hotel.  Actually 
the  birth  date  was  February  2.  1916.  but  the 
Saturday  evening  event  was  chosen  for  the 
convenience  of  guests  from  many  places. 

Chief  hostesses  will  be  the  club's  first  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas  (1916- 
17)  and  the  current  leader,  Mrs.  Florence  M. 
Yoder  (1964-66).  Past  President  Mrs.  Edna 
Van  Acker  (1944-46  and  1960-62)  Is  anniver- 
sary chairman. 

Official  emissary  from  the  Florida  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs  is  the  State  president. 
Delia  Rosenberg,  of  Starke.  She  will  attend 
with  other  officers,  district  directors,  and 
committee  chairmen. 

Mlnnesota-bom  Mrs.  Douglas,  a  young  wel- 
fare worker  and  writer  from  Massachusetts, 
arrived  In  south  Florida  in  1915  Just  In  time 
to  help  charter  the  new  club. 

It  was  named  the  Business  and  Profession- 
al Women's  League.  Organizer  and  promoter 
was  Alice  Lueblg.  a  telephone  company  su- 
pervisor who  served  as  "club  mother" 
throughout  her  lifetime. 

When  the  national  federation  came  into 
being  at  St.  Louis  In  1919  the  Miami  women 
changed  their  club's  name   and  joined  the 


new  federation.    Club  history  has  been  woven 
Into  that  of  the  community  ever  since. 

There  were  problems.  During  the  early 
years  of  World  War  I  there  was  no  suitable 
place  for  the  women  to  meet  or  eat. 

Friends,  and  ingenuity  helped  on  the  club 
decision  is  go  into  Its  own  cafeteria.  A  tiny 
cottage  was  rented  where  lunches  could  be 
prepared,  cooked,  and  served.  With  a  later 
move  Into  larger  quarters  the  cafeteria  fa- 
cilities were  opened  to  the  public. 

Prom  the  sale  of  that  cafeteria  ($700)  plus 
$300  more  from  the  club  treasury,  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  received 
$1,000  for  its  building  fund.  It  helped  pay 
lor  the  former  Port  Dallas  Hotel  which  be- 
came the  YWCA  home  at  108  SE.  Second 
Avenue  In  1920. 

The  hurricane  of  1926  brought  property 
and  job  losses.  Many  BPW  members  left  the 
city;  membership  dropped  from  an  all-time 
high  of  225  to  a  new  low.  Then  the  Oakland,' 
Calif  ,  BPW  Club  sent  a  check  for  $100  to  the 
Miami  club,  for  assistance  to  members. 

"It  was  a  gift  that  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  early-day  members  who  learned  just  how 
big  a  $100  check  could  look,"  says  a  club 
historian. 

When  Mary  V.  Morris  (retired)  ■vslb  presi- 
dent (1925-27)  the  Hialeah  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  (now  Hlaleah- 
Mlaml  Springs)  was  organized  by  the  Miami 
Club  shortly  after  the  hurricane.  Clarissa 
Greene  (also  retired),  a  reporter  for  the  Mi- 
ami Dally  News  &  Metropolis  had  signed  up 
prospective  members  discovered  during  her 
posthurrtcane  coverage  for  her  paper. 

Miami  BPW  Club  became  interested  In 
scholarships  by  1928  when  Catherine  Shelley 
Walsh,  owner-operator  of  the  Walsh  School 
of  Business  Science,  established  one  in  the 
name  of  the  plub  and  maintained  It  for  sev- 
eral years. 

Then  the  club's  scholarship  loan  fund  was 
formed.  During  Miss  Walsh's  term  as  presi- 
dent ( 1933-35)  the  problems  of  Miami  unem- 
ployed women  were  taken  to  emergency  re- 
lief officials  and  the  problems  of  juveniles 
were  studied  by  active  participation  In  the 
juvenile  court  council. 

Among  other  needs,  cleaner  picture  shows 
were  sought,  laws  affecting  women  were 
studied  and  a  registry  maintained  of  unem- 
ployed club  members. 

One  of  the  club's  most  important  galas 
was  a  reception  in  honor  of  club  member 
Ruth  Bryan  Owen  Rohde  prior  to  her  de- 
parture tor  Europe  as  Minister  to  Denmark 
(1933-36). 

Credit  goes  again  to  Miss  Oreene.  and  to 
Mrs.  Faye  Sherman  (president,  1937-38),  for 
establishment  of  a  Red  Cross  highway  emer- 
gency first  aid  station  40  miles  west  of  Mi- 
ami on  the  Tamiami  Trail.  During  the  first 
year  38  accident  victims  were  treated  there. 

During  the  World  War  II  years  members 
served  in  every  type  of  duty:  bond  and  Red 
Cross  drives.  The  Miami  BPW  Club  deco- 
rated, equfpped.  and  managed  one  of  the 
largest  USO  services  in  the  area  in  the  old 
City  Club.  Many  members  served  from  the 
opening  to  the  closing  of  the  censorship 
office.  ^ 

During  Mrs.  Van  Acker's  first  term  dues 
went  up  to  $10,  $3  into  the  Miami  BPW 
building  fund,  for  a  long  dreamed-of  club- 
house not  yet  realized.  In  1965  the  club 
incorporated  in  cHXIer  to  be  able  to  buy  and 
maintain  a  clubhouse — at  some  future  date. 

Throughout  the  years  the  club  has  main- 
tained a  membership  In  the  Dade  County 
Ortme  Commission,  begun  during  the  term 
ot  the  late  Louise  Simmons.  Twenty-seven 
club  members  were  charter  signers  of  the 
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Women's  Division,  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Thje  club  sponsored  a  13-week  traffic  safety 
program  on  Channel  2  In  1958  and  Edna  Van 
Acker  that  year  t>ecame  Southeastern  Re- 
gional Chairman  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

She  previously  had  headed  district  10  and 
the  Florida  Federation,  which  she  also  had 
served  as  scholarship  chairman  and  member- 
ship chairman.  In  her  latter  role  she  assisted 
In  organizing  25  clubs  in  Florida,  with  a 
membership  of  more  than  1,000  women. 


A  BiRTHDAT  Honor:  The  Leading  Women  of 
Miami  Bitsiness  and  Professionai.  Women's 
Club 

Business  and  professional  women's  club 
leaders  have  been  heralded  throughout  the 
last  half  century  in  this  community  ever 
since  the  Miami  BPW  Club  was  organized 
February  2,  1916. 

Miami  Club  will  honor  several  of  theirs  at 
its  50th  birthday  party  Saturday  at  Ever- 
glades Hotel  including  their  first  president, 
Marjory  Stoneman  Doug'las,  who  has  written 
many  books  that  have  brought  her  fame 
since  that  day  when  she  took  office. 

Mrs.  Douglas,  a  former  newspaperwoman. 
Is  author  of  "The  Everglades.  River  of  Orass," 
"Road  to  the  Sun."  "Freedom  River"  and 
"Hurricane"  as  well  as  many  magazine 
stories. 

When  the  club's  current  leader.  Florence 
McMahon  (Mrs.  Richard  T.)  Yoder  left  De- 
troit for  Miami  in  1956  she  went  back  to 
college.  TWO  years  later  she  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  University  of  Miami,  a 
bachelor  of  biisiness  administration. 

Mrs.  Yoder  began  her  business  career  run- 
ning a  sewer  cleaning  business.  Today  she 
Is  external  auditor  for  the  Dade  County  Port 
Authority  at  Miami  International  Airport, 
employed  by  Morgan  Altemus  &  Barrs,  CPA 
firm. 

She  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Lambda  Delta, 
Beta  Sigma  Phi,  and  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Upon 
graduation  from  the  university  she  received 
an  award  from  the  Florida  Institute  of  Cer- 
tified Public  Accountants.  In  September 
1965  "Mac"  married  Richard  Yoder  of  the 
Finance  Office,  Urban  Renewal  Project  In 
Dade  County. 

One  of  the  Miami  club's  past  presidents, 
Mrs.  Clara  Caspar,  will  come  all  the  way  from 
Junction  City.  Kana..  to  attend  the  50th 
birthday  candlelight  dinner.  She  served  her 
club  In  1941-42  and  was  the  first  of  its 
World  War  11  leaders.  She  saw  her  member- 
ship making  quick  response  to  wartime  vol'- 
unteer   service.  ' 

With  other  past  presidents  Mrs.  Caspar 
will  be  Introduced  during  Saturday's  cele- 
bration by  another  past  president,  Lila  Mae 
(Mrs.  Samuel  L.)  Durgan. 

Lila  Mae  rose  to  be  president  of  the  Flori- 
da Federation  of  BPW  Clubs  in  1958.  She 
was  first  State  governor  of  Florida  Optl-Mrs. 
Clubs;  was  chairman  of  the  Polnclana  Fest- 
ival in  the  city  of  Miami  In  1961.  In  1962 
she  served  as  president  of  the  United  Church 
Women  of  Greater  Miami. 

It  was  during  her  administration  of 
Miami  BPW  that  she  inaug\irated  the  Club 
Chatter,  a  bulletin. 

Traffic  safety  has  long  been  a  must  In 
the  lives  of  the  Miami  BPW  Club  members. 
Among  past  presldente  who  backed  It  with 
fervor  Is  Irene  Redstone,  attorney,  who 
served  as  prexy  in  1946—47. 

She  Inaugurated  a  traffic  sticker  program 
that  employed  the  slogan  "Safety  Througb 
Courtesy." 

Miss  Redstone  Is  assistant  staff  counsel  for 
the  Florida  Bar  Association  In  charge  of  its 
grievance  committee  office.  She  specializes 
In  child  custody  matters. 

Her  membership  in  Miami  BPW  was  inter- 
rupted during  World  War  n  by  3  years 
in  the  Navy  as  Yeoman  1st  Class.  It  was 
after  the  war  that  she  studied  law  at  tli* 


University  of  Miami  and  earned  her  degree. 

She  serves  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Council  on  the  section  of  family  law. 

When  Mlamian  Valley  K.  Bennett's  hus- 
band Robert,  died  In  Tifton.  Oa..  In  1917.  she 
became  president  of  Bennett's  Hardware.  Inc.. 
dealers  in  hardware,  paints,  varnishes,  and 
farm   implements. 

Mrs.  Bennett  learned  "Ignorance  Is  bliss. 
It  stood  me  in  good  hand  during  many  an 
Incidental  need  for  knowledge." 

She  started  learning  the  business  Includ- 
ing how  to  assemble  plows,  mowing  machines, 
milk  separators,  cultivators,  much  to  the 
amazement  of  my  customers. 

In  Tifton  in  1918  she  helped  organize  and 
became  president  of  the  Tifton  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club.  Then 
came  an  exodus  of  many  Georgians  to  Flor- 
ida, among  them  Mrs.  Bennett. 

Through  the  first  vice  pr^ident  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Miami,  Mildred 
Romfh,  Mrs.  Bennett  became  manager  of  the 
savings  department  of  the  bank.  Miss 
Romfh  was  a  past  president  of  the  Miami 
BPW  Club,  which  Mrs.  Bennett  had  Joined. 
Valley  herself  became  president  in  1933. 

Before  her  retirement  In  1953  Mrs.  Beimett 
had  been  an  accountant  for  a  factory  rep- 
resentative of  food  products  and  allied  lines. 
During  World  War  n  she  was  chairman  of 
tbe  business  and  professional  women's  divi- 
sion of  the  Dade  County  War  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

She  also  is  an  active  member  of  the  Miami 
Soroptimlst  Club  and  the  Miami  Bookfellows. 

While  Judge  Mattle  Belle  Davis  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Miami  BPW  Club  (1952-54)  Dade 
County  women  became  incensed  by  the  lack 
of  enforcement  of  the  1951  meat  inspection 
law  in  Florida. 

Her  Miami  club  joined  other  clubs  in  show- 
ing their  disapproval.  The  result  was  favor- 
able action  by  the  State  Livestock  Board. 

Judge  Davis  is  the  first  Floridlan  to  serve 
as  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Women  Lawyers  and  the  only  woman  to  sit 
on  the  bench  of  the  Dade  County  Metropoli- 
tan Court. 

She  began  her  legal  career  as  a  secretary 
in  the  office  of  the  late  Troy  Davis,  whom 
she  later  married.  With  him  she  practiced 
law  after  passing  her  bar  examinations  In 
1936. 

Georgia-bom  Judge  Davis  was  appointed 
as  Judge  of  the  Metropolitan  Court  of  Dade 
County  by  the  board  of  commissioners  In 
1959  and  reappointed  In  July  1964.  She  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
associate  and  advisory  committee  to  the 
standing  committee  on  the  traffic  court  pro- 
gram. 

She  is  active  In  Zonta  Club  of  Greater 
Miami  and  is  on  the  international  safety 
committee  of  Zonta  International.  For  2 
years  she  was  president  of  the  Haven  School 
for  Mentally  Retarded  Children;  then  Its  sec- 
retary. For  2  years  she  headed  the  Dade 
TB  Association.  She  has  served  8  years  as 
legislation  chairmen  for  the  Dade  County 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


NBC  Honors  Chicago's  Lea  O'Connor  on 
His  25th  Tear  of  Reporting 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   nXZNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  January  12,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night .  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
honored  one  of  Chicago's  most  highly 


respected  journalists,  Len  O'Connor,  who 
is  observing  hls'25th  year  of  repdrting. 

Len  O'Connor  is  one  of  Chicago's  most 
popular  television  journalists  and  com- 
mentators. NBC  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  honoring  him  on  his  25th  anniver- 
sary. 

He  is  frequently  called  the  "Guardian 
of  Chicago's  Conscience. "  Because  of 
his  thorough  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lems of  a  large  city  like  Chicago;  his 
deep  insight  into  problems  of  America 
and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  inter- 
national affairs,  he  today  has  several 
million  people  in  the  Midwest  following 
his  daily  commentary  both  on  radio  and 
television. 

Len  O'Connor  is  a  newspaperman's 
Journalist.  He  is  penetrating,  percep- 
tive, understanding  and  often  pungent, 
but  neveV  unfair.  He  has  earned  the 
respect  not  only  of  those  he  'reports 
about,  but  also  those  he  reports  for. 

Mr.  Speaker  it  was  a  privilege  to  be 
Invited  yesterday  to  see  the  top  manage- 
ment people  from  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  Midwest  facilities  present 
Len  O'Connor  with  a  wrist  watch  in 
grateful  recognition  of  his  25  years  of 
outstanding  journalism. 

May  time  be  kind  to  him  so  he  can 
observe  his  golden  jubilee  of  enterprising 
and  dedicated  contributions  to  the  high- 
est standards  of  American  journalism. 


Hope  and  Promise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

<  OF   COLOaAD'?^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  17, 1966 

Mr.  Mc"VlCKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica is  at  its  greatest  when  It  accents  the 
positive,  and  this  we  are  able  to  do  when 
we  fight  "wars"  on  poverty  and  disease 
and  thus  lift  up  the  spirits  of  mankind. 

This  Is  the  step  we  are  taking  now  in 
Vietnam — a  positive  step,  reflected  by 
the  fact  that  the  President  took  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Welfare  and  Agriculture  to 
the  Honolulu  meeting. 

The  New- York  Herald-Tribune  said: 
It  is  In  their  fields  that  the  United  States 
can  well  take  the  offensive,  against  disease 
and  poverty,  and  thus  strengthen  the  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam  at  vital  points.  For 
this  is  the  positive  side  of  the  ugly  war,  the 
hope  and  the  promise. 

And  It  Is  this  that  gives  a  particular  moral 
content  to  the  whole  united  effort  to  bring 
peace  to  a  free  South  Vietnam. 

I  foimd  the  editorial  to  be  most  en- 
lightening, and  I  therefore  recommend 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record,  where 
others  also  may  read  it. 

Council  in  the  Pacific 

It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  tbe  pri- 
mary Intent  of  President  Johnson's  journey 
to  Hawaii  to  meet  with  the  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  concerned  with  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam  Is  to  discuss  the  prosecution 
6t  the  war.  Meanwhile,  in  the  wake  of  the 
Security  Council's  decision  to  Uke  up  the 
Vietnam  question,  U.N.  members  have  been 
stepping  up  activities  intended  to  end  the 
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war.  Yet  tba  two  eSorta  are  not  cdntra- 
«Uctor7. 

American  alma  In  Vietnam  are  eoeentlally 
defensive.  They  are  to  prevent  the  forcible 
abaorptlon  of  South  Vietnam  by  the  north. 
Diplomatic  eflorta  to  end  the  war  must  take 
Into  account  the  stark  fact  that  the  goal  of 
the  North  Vietnam  Government  and  the 
Vletcong  Is  to  swallow  up  the  south:  neither 
baa  ever  deviated  In  public  statements  from 
that  go«a.  Naturally,  the  Communlsta  would 
prefer  to  accomplish  this  without  further 
fighting;  naturally,  they  would  accept  sur- 
render by  the  south.  But  since  this  Is  com- 
pletely at  odds  with  the  American  commit- 
ment, the  diplomatic  purpose  must  be  to 
demonstrate  that  conquest  is  Impoeslble. 
And  unless  this  la  credible,  from  events  In 
the  field,  diplomacy  will  fall— again. 

Whether  Ur.  Johnson's  Pacific  conference 
portends  dramatic  new  developments,  or 
merely  the  intensification  of  present  military 
efforts,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  one  Inter- 
esting feature  of  the  conference  will  be  the 
presence — emphasUed  by  President  John- 
son— of  the  Secretaries  of  Welfare  and  Agrl- 
evature.  It  Is  in  their  fields  that  the  United 
States  can  well  take  the  offensive,  against 
diaoanrt  and  poverty,  and  thus  strengthen  the 
defense  of  South  Vietnam  at  vital  polnU. 
For  this  is  the  positive  side  of  the  ugly  war. 
the  hope  and  the  promise.  And  It  la  this 
that  gives  a  particular  moral  content  to  the 
whole  united  effort  to  bring  peace  to  a  free 
South  Vietnam. 


Fufaire  To  Remove  Snow  at  District  of 
Columbia  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
days  ago  I  commented  on  the  failure 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  snow  situation  which 
paralyzed  the  city.  Since  then  I  have 
had  many  reports  and  examples  of  dan- 
gerous situations  which  were  permitted 
to  exist.  For  instance.  I  am  told  that 
a  *week  after  the  snow  fell,  along  the 
school  grounds  at  13th  Street  NW..  at 
MUlUry  Road.  UtUe  tots  stlU  had  to 
chooee  whether  to  defy  the  deady  rush- 
hour  traffic  on  13th  Street  or  brave  the 
chin-deep  snow,  still  untrampled  on  the 
Khool  walk. 

In  front  of  Wilson  High  School  on 
Nebraska  Avenue,  the  snow,  higher  than 
a  tall  man  stands,  remained  untouched 
for  days  after  the  children  returned  to 
school.  The  report  which  came  to  me 
Indicated  that  similar  conditions  were 
found  at  most  other  District  of  Columbia 
schools.  It  seems  that  the  only  thing 
brought  to  bear  on  the  snow  surrounding 
our  public  schools  here  were  the  cold, 
damp  feet  of  courageous  children  beating 
a  path  to  classes  that  were  declared  re- 
opened, with  a  dare  to  get  there  If  you 
can. 

In  times  of  such  emergency,  why  can- 
not we  recruit  from  among  the  ranks 
of  those  men  who  are  drawing  upon  the 
various  Federal  sustaining  programs,  at 
least  to  perform  the  public  service  of 
clearing  a  path  to  our  school  buUdlngs — 


before  we  order  the  children  to  return? 
Perhaps  the  Job  Corps  could  help  in  such 
instances — or  those  who.  under  better 
weather  circumstances,  would  be  working 
on  the  beautification  pn^ram. 
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Wheelchair  Folk  Ignored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  two 
colums  by  one  of  Cleveland's  most  tal- 
ented and  Interesting  columnists,  Wln- 
sor  French.  In  the  Cleveland  Press.  He 
points  out  from  firsthand  knowledge  a 
situation  confronting  handicapped  per- 
sons which  certainly  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  In  respect  to  Federal 
buUdlngs. 

Whulchaik  Folk  ICNoaxo 

Every  now  and  again  I  hear  from  a  reader 
who.  as  I.  must  rely  on  a  wheelchailr  and 
wants  to  know  If  I  can  tell  her  how  one  man- 
ages to  get  into  certain  bulldlnga.  If.  Indeed, 
It  Is  fHxslble  at  all.  The  last  time  I  heard 
from  her,  her  Interest  was  Ui'  Public  Hall 
where  she  had  hoped  to  see  the  trailer  show. 
This  she  was  unable  to  do.  persevere  though 
she  did. 

Well,  the  auditorium,  as  ao  many  of  our 
public  buildings,  la  the  product  of  Inept 
architecture.  Even  getting  Into  the  new 
multimillion-dollar  wing  Is  an  impossibility 
for  the  chalrbome. 

The  hall  does  have  ramps  but  how  to  find 
them  Is  a  Chinese  puzzle  and  no  one  Is  very 
cooperative. 

In  fact,  after  several  futile  attempts,  and 
it  was  a  snowy,  blustery,  bitter  night,  my 
friend  was  asked  by  a  guard  why  she  h&d 
even  bothered  to  make  the  effort.  In  other 
words.  If  you  are  handicapped  and  present 
a  problem,  then  stay  home.  Anyway,  that 
did  It.  The  disappointed  lady  and  her  quite 
rightly  outraged  husband  drove  away. 

I  suggested  the  next  time  she  contem- 
plated such  an  adventure  that  she  call  Paul 
Hurd.  who  manages  the  building,  and  leave 
It  up  to  him.  He  must  at  leavt  know  where 
the  rampa  are. 

But  Public  Hall  la  not  the  only  offender. 
It  would  be  eaaler  to  climb  the  pyramids 
than  make  It  into  the  Federal  Building  on 
Public  Square. 

In  fact,  anyone  In  a  chair  must  arrange 
to  have  the  freight  elevator  brought  up 
through  the  aldewalk.  which  la  precisely 
what  I  did  when  I  had  to  get  a  new  paaaport 
not  too  long  ago.  Actually,  I  rather  enjoyed 
it,  but  It  waa  summer  and  the  weather  was 
fine. 

The  public  library?  I  gave  that  up  long 
ago.  I  went  to  the  practically  brand  new 
art  institute  last  waek,  howwer,  eager  to 
see  the  faculty  show. 

Well.  It  U  a  splendid  exhibition,  small  and 
beautifully  hung  but  the  effort  spent  getting 
inside  the  building  was  exhausting  and  I  will 
think  twice  before  attempting  It  again. 

It  seems  simply  incredible  that  our  great 
public  buildings  and  mtiseums  shouldn't  at 
leaat  provide  the  people  with  narrow  wooden 
ramps  flanking  the  stairs.  They  would  be 
very  Inexpensive  to  Install  and  make  life 
much  easier  for  the  multltudea  of  the  handi- 
capped. And  even  getting  into  the  Preaa 
BuUdlng  U  no  cinch  xinleaa  you  know  tha 
ropea. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  series  of  articles  written  from 
Vietnam  for  the  New  York  Post  by  Cor- 
respondent Pete  Hamill.  I  include  at  this 
point  the  third  article  in  the  series: 
Vittnam:  The  E>fDi.Ess  War — Article  III: 
Ottr  Allies 
(By  Pete  Hamill) 

Saigon. — The  one  thing  everyone  was 
agreed  upon  when  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  took  over 
as  Premier  of  South  Vietnam  last  year  was 
that  he  had  color.  There  was  no  question 
about  it:  At  34,  he  was  young,  handsome  and 
dashing,  with  all  the  swaggering  style  of  the 
Japanese  movie  star  Toehiro  Mlfune. 

As  head  of  the  country's  air  force,  he  led 
his  squadron  Into  battle  In  a  tallormade 
black  silk  Hylpg  suit  and  lavender  scarf,  with 
a  chrome-plated,  pearl-handled  revolver 
slung  low  on  his  hip.  To  celebrate  hl.s  divorce 
from  his  wife — a  FYench woman  who  bore  him 
five  children — and  his  remarriage  to  a  pretty 
Air  Vietnam  stewardess,  he  led  his  squadron 
of  20  Skymlders  on  a  low  sweep  over  Saigon 
to  a  bombing  run  on  an  empty  clump  of 
jungle  not  far  from  the  capital.  Embar- 
rassed Vietnamese  military  spokesmen  later 
said  the  area  waa  a  Vletcong  stronghold,  and 
the  air  strike  had  been  a  success.  Ky's  flying 
buddlea  toasted  blm  that  night  with 
champagne,  then  moved  to  the  backyard  to 
empty  their  revolvers  at  tin  cans.  There 
were  no  casualties. 

Away  from  the  hazards  of  war,  Ky  acquired 
a  garish  reputation  as  a  Tu  Do  Street  hipster. 
He  and  his  fiyboy  buddies  would  spend  the 
evenings  in  restaurants  like  Brodard's.  nur- 
sing brandy  and  coffee,  listening  to  the 
melancholy  songs  of  Edith  Plaf  on  the  Juke- 
box, dlac\iastng  endlessly  the  merits  of  their 
women.  At  parties,  he  would  compose  love 
poems  on  the  spot,  and  recite  them  to  the 
loveliest  woman  in  the  room,  his  voice 
choked,  hia  eyee  brlnmiing  with  tears.  When 
such  pursulta  wearied  him.  he  turned  for 
solace  to  his  gamecocks,  which  he  raised  on 
the  side. 

Today,  his  Intimates  say,  Ky  is  a  changed 
man.  The  burdens  of  office  He  heavily  upon 
him.  The  girls  don't  see  him  around 
Brodard's  any  more,  his  literary  talent  Is  ex- 
ercised on  official  documents  and  speeches, 
and  even  when  he  visits  a  battlegroiuul  he 
brings  his  wife  along.  He  hasn't  done  any- 
thing swashbuckling  In  months.  Except, 
perhaps,  to  survive. 

In  the  can  of  worms  which  Is  Saigon  pol- 
itics, to  survive  as  long  as  Ky  has  Is  a  very  real 
accomplishment.  When  he  took  the  Job  last 
June,  as  the  front  man  for  a  10-man  military 
junta,  he  became  the  head  of  the  ninth  gov- 
ernment in  South  Vietnam  since  the  murder 
of  Ngo  EMnh  Diem  In  November  1963. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  tor  Ky's  survival 
la  hla  realistic  attitude  toward  the  job.  "The 
generals  have  picked  me  more  to  risk  my  life 
than  as  an  honor,"  he  said  when  he  took  the 
poat  last  June.  "I  have  told  my  wife  to  buy 
me  a  coffin." 

One  cannot  blame  blm,  Saigon  today  Is  a 
alnkhole  of  corruption.  Indifference,  and 
greed.  As  the  American  milllona  are  poured 
In.  the  number  of  hands  reaching  eagerly  Into 
tha  till  ara  proliferating.  On  the  Saigon 
waterfront,  a  shipping  owner  can  get  his  ship 
unloaded  out  of  turn  by  paying  t500.  At 
police  checkpolnta,  Communist  agents  carry- 
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Ing  contraband  medical  equipment  Into  the 
countryside  get  by  with  a  small  bribe.  The 
stalls  in  the  black  market  are  choked  with 
American  soaps,  hair  sprays,  cigarettes, 
candy,  shoe  polish  and  even  C-ratlons,  most 
of  it  booty  from  pilfered  PX  deliveries. 

The  wives  of  prominent  Chlneee  merchants 
smuggle  diamonds  out  of  the  country  every 
week,  because  gold  Is  too  bulky,  and  the 
paper  currency  Is  about  as  stable  as  the  g;ov- 
ernment  which  prints  It.  In  the  Indian  book- 
shops on  Tu  Do  Street,  where  you  can  still 
pick  up  dusty  copies  of  such  classics  as  "Dave 
Dawson  in  Libya,"  the  rate  Is  now  up  to  170 
plasters  to  the  dollar;  the  bfflclal  rate  Is  73 
to  the  dollar. 

The  rice  merchants  plead  that  the  Vletcong 
have  cut  off  their  deliveries,  and  then,  when 
the  price  has  been  sufficiently  Jacked  up.  they 
produce  large  quantities  of  It.  The  wife  of 
at  least  one  Vietnamese  general,  according  to 
reliable  sources,  takes  a  monthly  cut  from  a 
string  of  brothels.  And  the  liveliest  argu- 
ments among  the  members  of  the  Junta  are 
not  over  methods  of  beating  the  Vletcong. 
but  over  who  will  control  the  customs,  the 
I>ort  of  Saigon  and  the  communications  sys- 
tems. 

When  Ky  first  took  office,  he  announced 
with  loud  fanfare  that  his  major  task  would 
be  the  elimination  of  graft  and  black  mar- 
keteering.  ( Has  any  military  Junta  in  history 
promised  anything  different?)  He  sum- 
moned the  top  28  rice  merchants  in  Saigon 
and  told  them  that  If  prices  were  not  low- 
ered, one  of  them  would  be  selected  by  lot 
and  shot.  The  prices  went  down,  at  least  for 
a  while. 

Ky  also  promised  to  reform  the  draft  sys- 
tem. And  it  is  true  that  In  Saigon  you  can 
watch  the  police  round  up  young  men  coming 
out  of  movie  theaters  every  afternoon.  But 
It  is  still  possible  to  pick  up  a  forged  draft 
card  for  about  HO.  and  for  $250  a  young  man 
can  obtain  an  exit  visa  and  study  medieval 
scholasticism  at  the  Sorbonne  In  Parts  for  the 
duration.  Meanwhile,  In  rural  areas,  the 
army — like  the  Vletcong — employs  a  system 
which  differs  from  kidnaping  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  no  ransom  is  asked. 

Aside  from  the  usual  tributes  to  freedom 
and  a  kind  of  glib  antlcommunlsm.  no  one 
really  knows  where  Ky  and  the  Junta  stand 
politically.  Last  month.  In  a  Vietnamese 
equivalent  of  a  state  of  the  union  message, 
Ky  promised  a  new  constitution  for  the  coun- 


For  pracrtlcal  political  purposes  Lodge 
could  Just  as  well  be  serving  as  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  Patagonia.  He  was  here  as  Ambassa- 
dor once  before,  tar  seven  months  beginning 
In  June  of  1963,  and  perfMined  creditably  at 
that  time.  Arriving  during  the  Buddhist 
crisis  which  eventually  toppled  the  Diem  re- 
gime, he  bad  nowhere  to  move  but  up — 
everything  having  gone  wrong  under  the 
tenure  of  the  previous  Ambassador,  Frederick 
Noltlng.  Lodge  workeQ  relatively  hard,  and 
used  his  past  experience  as  a  professional 
politician  to  some  advantage  In  defusing  the 
antl-Amerlcan  sentiment  caused  by  the 
Buddhist-Catholic  argument. 

Since  replacing  the  ley  Maxwell  Taylor, 
however,  it  has  become  more  and  more  evi- 
dent that  Lodge's  prime  qualification  Is  that 
he  is  a  Republican,  and  that  he  photographs 
well.  The  men  who  work  under  him  say 
that  he  Just  does  not  seem  interested  in  the 
Job  any  more..  They  say  he  prefers  swimming 
at  the  Cercle  Sportlf  to  the  back-breaking 
homework  that  such  a  job  requires. 

"Oabot  Lodge  always  had  a  lazy  mind," 
one  member  of  the  American  civilian  estab- 
lishment told  me.  "But  there  were  times 
when  he  could  rise  to  an  occasion,  as  he  did 
against  the  Russians  In  the  VJi.,  as  he  did 
during  his  first  tour  here.  But  he  doesn't 
care  any  more  and  I  think  I  know  why.  He 
has  stopped  running  for  office." 

Some  observers  say  that  the  main  problem 
with  Lodge  is  his  image;  In  a  revolutionary 
situation  the  most  important  American  in 
the  country  should  not  look  like  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  landed  gentry.  "Hell,  we'd 
be  better  off  with  some  tough  old  roll-up- 
the-sleeve  radical  like  Saul  Allnsky,"  an 
officer  in  the  AID  program  said.  "That  kind 
of  guy  would  go  out  and  pull  rice  with  the 
peasants,  drive  bulldozers  in  the  country, 
look  like  he  understood  what  the  roots  of 
the  war  are  all  about." 

Such  criticism  is  harsh  and,  in  some  ways, 
unfair.  Lodge  gets  along  well  with  Ky.  and 
is  an  Improvement  over  Taylor  In  matters 
of  tact.  Many  of  the  Vietnamese  generals 
could  not  forgive  Taylor  for  what  they 
thought  was  his  haughty,  disdainful  manner. 
The  story  is  told  that  after  one  of  the  coups 
that  plagued  his  year  as  Ambassador,  Taylor 
summoned  the  generals  to  dinner  at  a  res- 
taurant, asked  them  If  they  understood 
English,  dressed  them  down  for  pulling  the 
ooup,   then   told    them   he    had   wasted   bis 


try  by  October,  and  free  elections  to  be  held>«iJioney    even    buying    them    dinner.      Lodge 
next  year.     Most  old  Saigon  hands  doubted  ^|[ould  never  consider  doing  such  a  thing, 
that  he  would  be  around  to  vote  in  them.  Meanwhile,    Ky    continues    to    walk    the 


Many  officials  in  the  American  mission 
here — civilian  and  military — shudder  at  the 
prospect  of  Ky's  having  a  free  hand.  They 
realize  that  this  war  Is  as  much  a  political 
problem  as  a  military  one,  and  that  the  poli- 
tical solutions  will  take  years  of  hard,  frus- 
trating, grueling  work. 

The  Vietnamese  have  also  becMne  quite 
touchy  about  what  they  feel  Is  a  growing 
American  takeover  of  the  war.  Ky  has  made 
some  statements  asserting  his  Independence, 
viewing  that  the  war  would  never  be  solved 
without  the  consent  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment. But  the  hard  fact  is  that  we  have 
committed  billions  of  dollars  to  the  war,  and 
more  than  200,000  troops,  and  we  should  have 
a  major  say  in  the  solution. 

"The  Vietnamese  want  it  both  ways,"  one 
American  political  officer  In  Saigon  told  me. 
"They  want  our  money,  otir  guns  and  our 
men  to  die  for  them.  But  they  don't  want 
us  to  negotiate  a  settlement.  Goddammit, 
the  hard  truth  Is  thiit_thls  has  become  our 
war  and  we  should  settle  it  our  way  without 
worrying  about  wounded  feelings." 

The  man  with  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining some  equilibrium  between  the  Amer- 
ican leaders  and  the  Vietnamese  Is  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Somewhere  there 
must  be  a  man  with  the  adrenalin.  Ideas 
and  style  to  handle  this  delicate,  taxing  job. 
Many  here  feel  that  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is 
not  that  man. 


tightrope.  His  meeting  In  Honolulu  should 
shore  up  his  prestige  and  perhaps  he  can 
continue  as  Premier  for  a  few  more  years. 
He  has  already  lasted  longer  than  anyone 
expected. 

But  if  he  survives,  Ky  will  have  to  do  more 
for  bis  country  than  ask  for  more  bombing, 
more  American  troops  and  more  money.  He 
has  to  become  a  leader  of  hla  people.  And 
he  will  never  do  that  sitting  In  an  office  In 
Saigon. 


The   Elkhart,   Ind.,  Truth  Endorses 
4- Year  Term  for  Congress 

E^ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  editorial  published  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  1966.  by  the  Elkhart,  Ind.. 
Truth  endorsing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 


bers of  Congress  and  expressing  support 
as  well  for  staggering  the  terms. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Fodr-Year  Terms,  atrr  With  Proviso 

While  we  favor  extending  the  terms  of  U.S. 
Representatives  from  2  to  4  years,  as  proposed 
by  President  Johnson,  we  don't  believe  they 
should  all  be  elected  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion years. 

To  do  that  would  greatly  Increase  the 
power  of  the  presidency,  and  thereby  upset 
checks  and  balances  as  between  the  Jsranches 
of  the  Government. 

This  would  encourage  the  candidacy  of 
"coattall  riders,"  seeking  to  reach  legislative 
office  through  t*ie  casting  of  straight  tickets 
for  a  personally  popular  President  or  other 
presidential  candidate. 

Besides,  it  Is  important  that  people  have 
recourse  during  an  "off-year"  election  to  the 
choice  of  some  new  Representatives  in  case 
they  don't  like  what  has  happened  in  the  2 
years  past. 

This  could  be  taken  care  of  easily  by  "stag- 
gering" the  terms,  for  example  by  electing 
half  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
presidential  year  and  half  in  the  off-year. 

Yea,  the  4-yea^  term  for  House  Members 
would  be  good.  It  would  allow  new  Members 
more  time  to  learn  the  ropes;  It  would  re- 
quire current  Members  to  spend  lees  time  on 
campalg^ng  for  reelection,  thus  they  could 
devote  more  time  to  the  pfeple's  business. 

But  In  drawing  up  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  accomplish  this,  let's 
apply  the  modification  as  to  method  of  elec- 
tion we  have  Indicated. 


Tribate  to  William  C.  Burnham 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  January  31.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news- 
paper In  my  congressional  district, 
namely,  the  Neighborhood  Journal  of 
Oakland,  Calif.,  has  a  correspondent. 
Mrs.  Elena  Moneak  Snlte,  who  nms  a 
continuous  column  entitled  "Personality 
Profiles." 

Mrs.  Snlte  is  a  lady  of  great  per- 
spicacity who  tends  to  focus  on  Indi- 
viduals whose  daily  endeavors  contribute 
so  much  to  our  everyday  life  but  who 
largely  remain  anonymous. 

On  January  26  her  column  was  de- 
voted to  highlighting  the  work  of  Mr. 
William  C.  Burnham,  who  Is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Dlmond  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  In  Oakland,  Calif.  I 
think  that  Mrs.  Snlte's  column  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  Mr.  Burnham  and  the 
hundreds  of  other  loyal  post  office  em- 
ployees who  do  so  much  each  day  for 
those  of  us  who  depend  on  this  important 
line  of  commimlcatlon. 

I  am  plfeased  to  Insert  Mi-s.  Suite's 
column  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
Personality   Profiles 
(By  Elena  Moneak  Suite) 

In  approaching  my  personality  profile  for 
this  week.  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Burnham,  who  Is  the 
very  capable  and  alert  superintendent  of  the 
Dlmond  branch  of  our  Government  Post  Of- 
fice. I  immediately  had  the  Impression  that 
here  waa  a  gentleman  that  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  no  man  can  prosper  until  he  ap- 
pUes  as  much  dignity  to  any  labor  he  may 
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perform  as  he  would  U  he  were  writing  » 
poecn. 

"Mrs.  Snlte.  I  feel  blewed  tbmt  I  have 
found  the  work  that  I  love  to  do." 

"I  wa«  born  In  Connecticut  and  graduated 
from  the  high  school  there  in  the  midst  of 
the  depression.  My  family  at  that  time  de- 
cided to  come  to  California  imd  after  trying 
•everal  Jobs  in  California  I  knew  that  I 
wished  to  work  for  our  Government.  I  then 
took  and  passed  the  required  ClvU  Service 
examination  which  fortified  me  with  the 
general  knowledge  pertaining  to  postal  work 
and  I  have  been  In  postal  service  since  1941. 
I  wa«  transferred  from  the  main  poet  office 
In  Oakland  to  the  Dlmond  branch  where  I 
have  been  since  1954.  At  tfils  branch  we 
handle  about  10.000  pieces  of  mall  a  day— we 
have  26  carriers — 4  clerks — and  an  assistant 
superintendent. 

"I  have  learned  that  men  seldom  die  of 
hard  work  and  that  activity  Is  God's 
medicine.  The  greatest  source  of  fulfillment 
Is  willingness  and  ability  to  do  hard  work. 
It's  Interesting  work  that  rids  us  of  three 
great  evils;  Irksomeness — vice — and  poverty. 
I  know  of  no  secret  of  success  but  hard 
work." 

"Each  day  I  am  grateful  for  my  many 
blessings.  I  have  a  good  wife  which  we  all 
know  is  heaven's  beet  gift  to  man.  We  are  so 
proud  of  our  daughter  Linda  and  her  hus- 
band Jim  and  of  course  little  Kandy  Ann 
who  >a  3  years  old  and  Patricia  .  Marie 
Just  4  months  old.  Our  son  William  Gary 
Is  already  busy  chiseling  his  own  niche  in 
life  and  Is  at  present  employed  with  Todd 
^llp  Building  In  Alameda." 

"No  man  properly  occupied  Is  ever  miser- 
able. My  wife  Is  kept  busy  taking  care  of 
our  home,  our  beautiful  garden  and  many 
other  services  that  demand  ail  of  her  time. 
And  I  spend  whatever  extra  time  I  have  in 
the  activities  of  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors  and  the  Independent 
Rifles  Club  of  San  Ftanclsco." 

Thank  you  Mr.  Bumham  for  your  time  and 
the  oppotrunlty  for  your  Dlmond  Clients  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  you.  You 
have  proven  the  axiom  that  they  that  govern 
most  make  the  least  noise.  In  rowing  a 
barge  they  that  do  drudgery  work  slash, 
puil  and  sweat:  but  he  that  governs,  sits 
quietly  at  the  stem  and  scarcely  Is  seen  to 
stir. 


Mr.  Bflkiiael  Monroney 


/ 


Monroney  brought  to  his  postal  job 
considerable  and  varied  experience  in 
journalism  and  in  local  and  Federal 
Government  affairs. 

Moving  Into  nearby  Silver  Spring.  Md.. 
following  his  graduation  from  Dart- 
mouth College  m  1951.  he  covered  subur- 
ban affairs  as  a  staff  reporter  for  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Post  and  Times-Her- 
ald during  most  of  his  5  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

In  1957  and  1958.  he  served  as  a  top 
aide  to  the  county  manager  of  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md..  adjacent  to  the 
EMstrict  of  Columbia.  In  1956  he  served 
on  the  presidential  campaign  staff  of 
Gov.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 

The  38-year-old  Monroney  served  for 
2  years  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Congressman  John  Braoemas.  of  Indi- 
ana, during  which  he  worked  on  a  variety 
of  legislative  problems,  including  aid  to 
distressed  areas.  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, the  Federal  airport  construction 
program  and  labor-manas;ipient  reform 
legislation.  "^^ 

He  left  Congressman  Braoemas'  staff 
In  January  of  1961  to  assume  his  present 
position.  As  executive  assistant  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  Monroney  is  In 
charge  of  congressional  liaison  for  the 
Post  Office  Deparment  in  addition  to 
other  assignments  at  the  direction  of  the 
Postmaster  General. 

Named  Maryland  Young  IDemocrat  of 
the  Year  In  1961,  Monroney  was  also 
nominated  that  same  year  for  one  of  the 
10  outstanding  young  men  of  the  year 
awards  sponsored  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  Navy  veteran,  he  Is  the  son  of  VS. 
Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  of  Okla- 
homa. 

I  would  like  to  wish  him  the  best  of 
success  In  whatever  field  of  endeavor  he 
chooses  to  enter.  Past  experience  shows 
that  Mike  is  a  man  who  has  a  deep  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  for  his  fel- 
lowman  and  is  dedicated  to  serving  his 
country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
would  like  to  Join  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. Lawrence  O'Brien,  in  expressing  my 
deep  regret  over  the  resignation  of  his 
Executive  Assistant,  Mr.  Michael  Mon- 
roney. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues In  saying  that  Mike  Monroney's 
vast  experience  In  Government  affairs 
will  be  missed.  He  has  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  Post  Office  Department 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Mike  has  served  his  country  well  under 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son. Mike  Monroney  began  his  present 
as&i^nment  in  early  1961  under  former 
Postoaaster  General  J.  Edward  Day,  as- 
sisting! him  diirlng  the  transition  of  the 
Post  Office  Depcutment  to  the  Kennedy 
administration. 


Space     Experts      Matt      Soon     Decide 
Qaestioii:  Wbere  After  the  Moon? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Karl  Abraham  in  his  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  January 
17  discusses  the  question  of  what  pro- 
grams NASA  will  undertake  after  the  lu- 
nar landing.  In  his  article  Mr.  Abraham 
points  out  that  the  Saturn  V 'launch  ve- 
hicle will  soon  be  available  with  its  tre- 
mendous payload  capability  and  dis- 
cusses manned  as  well  as  unmanned  use 
of  this  large  vehicle.  He  also  clearly 
ix>lnts  out  the  need  to  reach  an  early 
decision  so  that  our  current  space  pro- 
gram will  have  sufTlclent  time  to  allow 
for  gradual  changeover  of  the  current 
work  imderway  to  the  newer  objectives 
that  will  follow  our  initial  lunar  land- 
ing. 


The  article  follows: 

[Prom    the    Philadelphia   Evening   Bulletin. 

Jan.  17. 19<I6| 

Space  Bxputs  Must  Soon  Decdx  Question  : 

WuEMC  ArrxB  the  Moon? 

f(By  Karl  Abraham) 

"The  men  who  run  the  Nation's  space  pro- 
gram, altb.jug)^  they  are  not  yet  sure  of 
succescfuUr  landing  men  on  the  moon,  must 
decide  soot:^  what  to  do  after  the  first  lunar 
landings  aie  made. 

The  alternatives  are  extensive  explorations 
of  the  moon  for  a  decade  or  a  shift  of  em- 
phasis toward  planetary  missions.  Both  are 
to  be  reckoned  In  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars. 

For  President  Johnson,  who  omitted  men- 
tion of  the  space  program's  future  from  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  last  week,  it  is 
liu-gely  a  financial  question  to  be  weighed 
against  hU  hopes  for  the  Great  Society  and 
conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
carncAi.  decision 

But  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Its  space  centers,  the  Indus- 
tries, universities,  and  the  Nation's  scientific 
and  engineering  communities  face  a  related 
critical  decision  within  the  space  program 
Itself. 

The  decision  confronts  them  now — pos- 
sibly somewhat  earlier  In  the  drive  toward 
the  moon  than  many  had  anticipated — 
largely  because  of  a  single  technological  de- 
velopment: the  Impending  arrival,  finally, 
of  big.  powerful  rockets. 

The  moon  rocket,  the  advanced  Saturn, 
sometimes  called  the  Saturn  5.  with  Its  7.5- 
mllllon-pound  thrust  booster  and  two  upper 
stages,  giving  It  a  total  power  of  8.7  million 
pounds  thrust,  will  be  a  mighty  workhorse. 
NEW  possiBn-rriEs  open 

With  other  upper  stages,  such  as  the  new 
hydrogen-fueled  Centaur,  all  kinds  of  new 
possibilities   open  up   In   space   exploration. 

The  Saturn  6's  primary  mission  is  to  send 

a  95.000-pound  Apollo  ttu-ee-man  moonship 

to  the  moon.   Including  the  lunar   landing 

craft  and  enough  rocket  power  for  the  trip 

'  back  from  the  moon. 

But  It  Is  capable  of  other  missions  also. 

It  can  lift  250,000  pounds— 125  tons — Into 
a  500-mlle-hlgh  earth  orbit;  carry  60  tons 
away  from  earth:  45  tons  toward  Mars  or 
Venus;  20  tons^to  the  giant  planet  Jupiter: 
and  with  a  Centaur  upp>er  stage,  it  could 
even  carry  a  probe  weighing  7.5  tons  clear 
out  of  the  solar  system. 

WHERE  NEXT 

Saturn  5  will  make  possible  the  assembly. 
In  Earth  orbit,  or  other  larger  rockets — sent 
up  a  stage  at  a  time,  the  fuel  separately.  A 
complete  Saturn  5  could  be  assembled  In 
space  for  all  kinds  of  missions. 

It  is  this  Impending  prospect  and  the 
knowledge  that  many  years  of  engineering 
and  design  of  payloads  will  be  needed  to  take 
advantage  of  Saturn  5  for  these  advanced 
missions  that  makes  a  decision  on  "where 
after  the  Moon?"  such  an  urgent  one. 

The  decision  Is  by  no  meani  only  a  scien- 
tific or  technical  one. 

The  attitude  of  James  E.  Webb,  NASA's 
Administrator — very  much  reflecting  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  also — is  tied  up  In  a  ques- 
tion he  has  posed  to  many  of  «ils  workers 
and  consultants. 

BENETITS  QT7ESTIONEO 

"How  can  the  space  program  most  sub- 
stantially benefit  the  American  people? 
How  can  space  exploration  and  what  we 
learn  from  It  help  us  on  Earth,"  he  asks  over 
and  over. 

One  segment  of  the  Nation's  scientific 
community,  while  mindful  of  these  consid- 
erations, poses  the  question  of  the  future  in 
different  terms. 

Saturday's  report  by  a  space  science  board 
panel,  which  urged  higher  priorities  for  ex- 
ploring the  planets,  put  It  this  way: 
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"The  exploration  of  the  solar  system  bears 
on  three  central  scientific  problems  of  our 
time:  the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  Earth. 
Sun.  and  planets;  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  life;  and  the  dynamic  processes  that  shape 
man's  terrestrial   environment." 

For  many  biologists,  the  search  for  forms 
of  life  elsewhere  in  the  universe,  beginning 
with  Mars  and  possibly  Venus,  is  the  para- 
mount challenge. 

COMPARISON  SOUGHT 

Earth  scientists  look  hungrily  at  the  pros- 
pect of  comparing  one  planetary  body  they 
have  studied  for  centuries — the  Earth — wltl) 
others,  hoping  to  learn  from  the  historical 
and  evoluUAnary  comparisons. 

Some  gJnoglsts  feel  extensive  studies  of 
the  Moonjmay  open  a  door  to  early  Earth 
history,  iimlle  others  see  that  doorway  on 
Mars. 

Astronomers,  geophyslclsta.  and  others  look 
upon  space  as  a  new,  vast  laboratory,  where 
the  workbench  Ls  as  long  as  Interplanetary 
distances,  and  the  objects  of  experimentation 
are   not   tabletop-sized   but    whole   planets. 

Some  of  these  scientists  envision  massive 
scientific  laboratories  In  orbit  around  the 
Earth,  the  Moon,  possibly  Mars,  in  the  dis- 
tant future.  Inculdlng  telescopes  twice  the 
size  of  the  Earth's  biggest,  and  opportunities 
to  set  out  on  the  Moon  and  planets  more 
sensitive  or  larger  scale  Instruments  than 
are  feasible  on  Earth  because  of  the  restrict- 
ing cover  of  atmosphere. 

MONET    a   factor 

They  feel  that  technological  progress  is 
bound  to  put  these  opportunities  within 
their  reach  In  Just  a  few  years,  if  only  the 
money  for  these  projects  can  be  obtained. 

Many  of  these  scientists  feel  that  extensive 
exploration  of  the  Moon — ^more  precisely,  a 
commitment  to  it  before  the  first  landing  Is 
even  made — may  take  the  space  program  in 
a  direction  that  It  would  be  very  costly  to 
retreat  from  should  the  Moon  prove  of  less 
scientific  Interest  than  some  predict. 

In  looking  at  new  directions,  the  space 
agency  Itself  must  consider  how  particular 
programs  will  affect  its  farflung  field  centers 
and  their  specialized  work  In  rockets,  space- 
craft, communications,  electronics,  and  all 
the  supporting  research  and  engineering  they 
require. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time,  at  enormous 
expense,  to  assemble  the  NASA  field  center 
teams  and  their  installations,  many  of  which 
would  l>e  entirely  useless  In  any  endeavor 
other  than  space  exploration. 

Indeed,  some  are  so  highly  specialized  that 
a  sharp  change  of  direction  In  rocketry  or 
spacecraft  and  satellite  objectives  would  tear 
them  apart  unless  sufliclent  advance  time 
were  allowed  for  gradual  changeovers  to  the 
new  missions. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBUCAnON  OP 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  aerancement.  sttle,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congrzs- 
bional  Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  e.  23.  i  13.  28  QUt.  803.) 

Tttlk  44,  Section  182b.  Same;  nxus- 
trattons,  MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  tb« 


Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1938,  c.  630,  i  2.  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  wiiich  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  cUiily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7 '/i -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
^helr  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  V2 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day..  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  TTiat 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unleas  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 


Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  cotmnlttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporteirv  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  at  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  apt>ear- 
ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
Iimltatl»ns,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Recorhs 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Pongresa.  ^ 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter  \ 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance  /' 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Recorb 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex-  \ 
tend  his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  thf 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Hecobo  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appmdlx.  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


Thursday,  February  10,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

Senate  again  rejected  motion  to  close  debate  on  motion  to  taxe  up  right-to- 
work  repeal  and  took  up  military  procurement  authorization  bill. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine   Procedings,    pages    2792-2863 

Bills  Introduced:  13  bills  and  i  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  2912-2924;  .ind  S.  Res.  220. 

Pa9«  2793 

'  Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 

S.  2791,  fiscal  1966  supplemental  authorizations  for 
military  procurement,  with  amendments  (S.  Rept.  992). 

Pog*  3793 

Bills  Referred:  Two  House-passed  bills  were  referred 
to  appropriate  committees.  pa,«  jtoo 

President's  Message — Food:  Message  was  received 
from  President  transmitting  his  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  a  worldwide  war  on  hunger — referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  po9*<  2729-2731 

President's  Message — Reorganization  Plan  No.  1: 
President  transmitted  his  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1966,  proposing  transfer  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  the 
Department  of  Justice — referred  to  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  pog*,  2728-2729 

Sundry  Measures  Passed:  Senate  took  up  by  unani- 
mous consent  and  passed  the  following  three  bills  and 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  President: 
World  health:  H.J.  Res.  403,  authorizing  funds  to  en- 
able the  U.S.  to  extend  invitation  to  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  hold  its  22d  assembly  in  Boston  in  1969. 

With  amendment,  to  be  sent  back  to  House: 

Overseas  teaching:  H.R.  6845,  to  adjust  compensation 
for  teachers  in  overseas  schools  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

Without  amendment  and  cleared  for  House: 
Petroleum:  S.J.  Res.  63,  authorizing  President  to  in- 
vite the  States  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in  the 
International  Petroleum  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Tulsa, 
May  12-21,  1966;  and 

D84 


Boy  Scouts:  S.  Con.  Res.  68,  recognizing  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  chartering  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Po9«s  2731-2732 

Mexican  Parliamentarians:  Members  of  the  Mexican 
delegation  to  the  U.S.-Mcxico  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ferenct  visited  and  were  introduced  to  the  Senate. 

Pogat  2740-2743 

Right  To  Work:  By  50  yeas  to  49  nays,  Senate  rejected 
Mansfield  motion  to  close  debate  on  his  motion  to  take 
up  H.R.  77,  repealing  the  right-to- work  provisions  (sec. 
14(b))  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  pro- 
posed amendments  thereto.  An  affirmative  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting  would  have  been 
necessary  to  adopt  this  motion.   Poge$  2733-2740, 2743-2744 

Veterans:  By  unanimous  vote  of  99  yeas  (motion  to  re- 
consider tabled),  Senate  concurred,  with  amendments, 
in  House  amendment  to  S.  9,  to  give  "cold  war"  veterans 
educational  and  home  loan  benefits  similar  to  those 
afforded  veterans  of  World  War  II.  Pa,,s  2745-2756 

Monday  Session:  By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered 
that  when  Senate  completes  its  business  today  it  adjourn 
until  10  a.m.  Monday,  February  14,  when  it  will  imme- 
diately adjourn  without  transaction  of  any  business,  until 
noon  Wednesday,  February  16.  Pog,  2756 

Authority  To  Report:  Committee  on  Finance  was 
granted  extension  of  time  until  midnight  February  16  to 
file  reports  on  H.R.  136  and  3438,  bills  having  to  do  with 
bankruptcy.  ^       Pog„  2765-2766 

Military  Procurement:  Senate  made  its  unfinished 
business  S.  2791,  fiscal  1966  supplemental  authorizations 
for  military  procurement.  Pog„  3756, 2863-2864 

Private  Bill:  S.  1407,  a  private  bill,  was  cleared  for 
President  when  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendments 
thereto.  pog.  j863 

Confirmations:  Senate  confirmed  the  following  nom- 
inations: Lisle  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  (rf  New  York,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  oi  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare ; 
and  numerous  nominations  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 

Force.  poge,  2866-2869 
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By  Mr.  COOLEY: 
H.R.  12784.  A  bill  tto  authorize  the  Com- 
mcxllty  Credit  Corporation  to  establlBh  and 
maintain  reserves  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  protect  consumers,  and  fc*  other  p\ir- 
poees;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  12785.  A  bill  to  promote  International 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities,  to  com- 
bat hunger  and  malnutrition,  to  further  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GORMAN: 
nn.  12786.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
660.  86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National 
TrafBc  Safety  Agency  to  provide  national 
leadership  to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses 
by  means  of  Intensive  research  and  vigorous 
application  of  findings,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
rorelgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
H.R.  12787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of    articles    to   or   from    the    tJnlted    States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  12788.  A    bill    to    extend    the    period 
within  which  certain  requests  may  be  filed 
under  the  Tariff  Schedules  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB : 
H.R.  12789.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of    articles    to   or    from   the    United    States 
aboard  certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other 
purpoees;    to   the   Committee    on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  LOVE: 
H.R.  12790.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MIZE : 
H.R.  12791.  A  bin  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
September   30.    1966.   the   period   for  Initial 
enrollment  In  the  program  of  supplementary 
medical  Insurance  benefits  fca-  the  aged  pro- 
vided  under  part  B   of  such   title;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.R.  12792.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  grant  fellowships  for 
graduate   study   in   highway   transportation 
engln«€rlHg;    to  the   Committee   on   Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  PUCINSKI: 
H  R.  12793.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
TJnlted  States  Code  to  exclude  from  Income 
pension  and  annuity  payments  under  the 
Railroad  ReUrement  Act  of  1937  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veter- 
an's pension  under  chapter  15  of  that  title; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H  R.  12794.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.R.  12786.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  the  amoimt  of  the  deduction 
for  contributions  to  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  made  on  behalf  of  self- 
employed  Individuals  and  to  change  the  defi- 
nlUon  of  "earned  Income"  applicable  with 
respect  to  such  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.RONCALIO: 
H.R.  12796.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  separate 
sleeve    Insignia    for    MerrUl's    Marauders,    a 
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volunteer  unit  of  the  U.S.  Army  that  served 
In  the  Chlna-Burma-Indla  theater  of  opefa- 
Uons  during  World  War  n;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  SICKLK: 
H.R.  12797.  A  bill  to  reserve  certain  public 
lands  for  a  national  wild  rivers  system,  to 
provide  a  procedure  for  adding  additional 
public  lands  and  other  lands  to  the  system, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
H.R.  12798.  A  bill  to  protect  domestic  con- 
sumers against  an  Inadequate  supply  of  soy- 
beans and  soybean  products,  to  maintain  and 
promote  foreign  trade,  to  protect  producers 
of  soybeans  against  an  unfair  loss  of  Income 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  a  reserve 
supply,  to  assist  In  marketing  soybeans  for 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STALBAIHil: 
H.R.  12799.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   St.   Croix   NaUonal   Scenic 
Rlverway  In  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  12800.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  authorizing  the  develop- 
ment or  removal  of  certain  oil  or  gas  deposits 
underlying  the  Pacific  Ocean;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  12801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920,  to  prohibit  transportation 
of  articles  to  or  from  the  United  States  aboard 
certain  foreign  vessels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
HH.  12802.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  660. 
86th  Congress,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  to  provide  national  leadership 
to  reduce  traffic  accident  losses  by  means  of 
Intensive  research  and  vigorous  application 
of  findings,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GRIDER : 
H.R.  12803.  A  biu  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  12804.  A  bill  to  provide  tat  a  special 
milk  program  for  chUdren;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultxire. 

By  Mr.  STALBAUM : 
H.R.  12805.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  chUdren;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
H.R.  12806.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  special 
milk  program  for  children;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.DIGGS: 
HJi.  12807.  A  blU  providing  for  Jury  selec- 
tion In  Federal  and  State  courts,  jM-osecutlon 
and  removal  to  Federal  courts,  civil  preven- 
tive relief,  civil  indemnification,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MOORE: 
H.    Con.    Res.    588.  Concurrent    resolution 
expressing  the  sense   of  the  Congress   with 
respect   to   the   continued   Independence   of 
the  SmaU  Business  Administration;   to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California: 
H.   Con.   Res.   689.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the   sense  of  the  Congress  with 


respect  to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana : 

H.  Con.  Res.  590.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  591.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Admlnlstratton;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Curency. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina : 

H.  Con.  Res.  592.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  593.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  continued  Independence  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
weer  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

396.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
LegUlature  of  the  State  of  Maine,  relative 
to  support  of  the  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam; 
to  the  Conmilttee  on  Armed  Services. 

397.  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  12808.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Sergio 
Samano  Roche  and  Luz  Maria  Samano  Roche- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  12809.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Barbara 
Zakrzewska;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  12810.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maydls 
Kmada  King;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  RONAN: 
HJl.  12811.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Cavlt 
Alldede;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peUtlons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

325..  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Pioneer 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Plqua.  Ohio, 
relative  to  loons  to  rural  electric  coopera-'s 
tlves;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

326.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Pla.,  relative  to  trading  wlUi  the 
enemy;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 


L««  Aac*l**  *t  H«at 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  cALpoaifiA 

IN  THX  HOnSS  OF  BIPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  26.  1968 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  early 
California,  in  the  days  of  the  dons  and 
the  ranchos,  the  visitor  to  a  home  was 
met  with  the  traditional  Spanish  greet- 
ing of  "Ml  caa»  es  lu  ca»."— "My  house 
la  your  house."  This  greeting  has  be- 
come the  motto  of  a  new  civic  organiza- 
tion, formed  4  years  ago  and  known  as 
"Los  Angeles  at  Home."  The  warm  hos- 
pitality implied  In  this  salutation  Is  be- 
ing revived,  and  Its  recipient  is  the  in- 
ternational tourist  visiting  in  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  area. 

The  purpoae  of  "L^  Angeles  at  H^e" 
is,  of  course,  to  enable  the  tourist  to  meet 
with  to  learn  something  of  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  for  the  host  family.  In 
turn,  to  learn  about  their  guest's  way  of 
life.  It  makes  poaalble  an  exchange  of 
information  concerning  the  differences 
and  similarities  In  our  peoples,  our  cus- 
toms, and  our  nations,  and  thus  strength- 
ens friendship  and  understanding  among 
the  individuals  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Important,  too.  Is  the  opportunity  for 
the  international  tourist  to  spend  a  warm 
and  delightful  afternoon  or  evening  In 
the  home  of  a  boat  family  whose  Inter- 
ests, hobbles,  family,  or  business  back- 
grounds are  similar  to  their  own.  And 
over  dinner  or  refreshments,  around  the 
fireplace,  the  pool,  or  In  the  patio  they 
are  able  to  discuss  their  mutual  Interests. 

At  the  moment.  *Xos  Angeles  at  Home" 
has  over  700  host  families  on  file  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  business,  family 
backgrounds,  and  Interests.  These  host 
families  are  drawn  not  only  from  the 
city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles,  but  from 
the  cities  and  towns  in  Orange,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Ventura,  and  Riverside  coun- 
ties— ^In  short,  from  all  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angele6  area. 

In  addition- to  these  Individual  fam- 
ilies, "Los  Angeles  at  Home "  has,  too, 
the  interest  and  sut>port  of  many  other 
dvic  organizations  and  clubs,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  newspapers,  radio  and  televi- 
sion, governmental  ofSces,  the  travel  In- 
dustry, and  so  forth. 

In  order  to  match  up  the  tourM  with 
a  host  family  of  similar  Interests.  "Los 
Angeles  at  Home"  asks  the  tourist  to  fill 
out  certain  forms  which  are  then  checked 
against  the  host  family  forms  already 
on  file.  The  length  of  the  visit — It  may 
be  for  the  siftemooo,  for  dinner  and  the 
evening,  or  for  a  few  hours  after  dinner — 
Is  arranged  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
both  the  visitor  and  the  host  family. 
The  type  of  entertainment  Is  left  entirely 
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to  the  discretion  of  the  host  family.  "Los 
Angeles  at  Home"  can  give  Its  host  fam- 
ilies at  least  24  hours  notice  so  that  they 
can  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
about  picking  up  their  guests  at  their 
hotel,  and  so  forth. 

There  Is  no  charge  to  the  tourist  for 
this  service,  nor  does  the  host  family 
receive  any  remuneration.  The  host 
families  act  solely  out  of  a  desire  and 
interest  to  make  the  tourist  feel  wel- 
come to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area.  The  organi- 
zation is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California  as  a  nonprofit 
corporation  and  as  such  is  supported 
financially  by  various  civic-minded  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  and  foundations 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  guiding  light  of  "Los  Angeles  at 
Home"  Is  Mr.  Donn  Gift.  It  Is  through 
his  untiring  efforts  that  this  program 
continues  to  flourish.  Mr.  Gift  and  all 
those  who  participate  In  the  program 
deserve  the  tharUcs  and  admiration  of  all 
of  us. 


Rehabilitation  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    NIW    TUBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RePRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  14. 1966 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  problems  facing  urban  Mem- 
bers Ls  the  deterioration  of  once  sound 
nelKhborhoods  within  their  districts.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  have  this  problem 
have  a  responsibility  to  bring  Govern- 
ment agencies  Into  the  area  to  reverse 
the  trend.  I  have  been  working  very 
hard  on  such  a  project  in  the  Hlghbrldge 
neighborhood  of  my  district. 

I  have  prepared  a  newsletter  to  be 
sent  to  the  residents  of  the  area  explain- 
ing what  I  am  doing  and  enlisting  their 
cooperation.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
newsletter  for  the  benefit  of  those  of 
my  colleagues  who  may  be  considering 
similar  projects. 

DCAm  HiGnaaxDCB  Rssibsnt:  I  am  delighted 
to  greet  you  and  to  wish  you  and  your  family 
the  best  of  health  and  good  fortune  for  1966. 

This  year  has  begun  In  a  truly  auspicious 
way  for  Hlghbrldge.  The  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Federal  Government  has  offlclaily 
committed  themselves  to  arresting  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  neighborhood.  A  massive  aid 
program,  which  will  include  tl.OOO.OOO  for 
enforcement  of  building,  sanitation,  and 
electrical  codes,  street  Improvement  work, 
streetllghtlng.  street  signs,  and  tree  planting, 
will  start  In  Hlghbrldge  In  a  few  months.  By 
spring,  we  should  all  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  Hlghbrldge. 

In  addition,  construction  for  a  combina- 
tion new  P.S.  136  and  middle-Income  housing 
project  at  Ogden  Avenue  and  167th  Street, 


will  also  commence  this  year.  This  Is  most 
welcome  news  to  the  community.  I  would 
like  all  the  Hlghbrldge  resldenu  who  ha\ie 
worked  unceasingly  over  the  years  to  Improve 
their  community  to  know  that  their  unselflbh 
efforts  are  now  being  capped  by  concrete  suc- 
cess. Ttie  power  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
and  city  governments  are  being  martlaled  to 
serve  Hlghbrldge  and  Its  residents. 

P.S.  128  BXCOMES  A  RBALJTT 

After  years  of  promises  and  negotiations, 
New  York  City  announced  on  December  23 
that  construction  on  the  P.S.  136  ho^i^lng 
complex  will  begin  this  spring.  The  new 
PS  126  will  replace  PS  11,  which  was  built 
In  1800. 

In  an  Important  "flrsf  for  Hlghbrldge. 
a  35-Btory  apartment  house  will  be  built  on 
top  of  the  school.  This  Is  the  first  school- 
housing  project  ever  built  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  hopeful  that  many  Hlghbrldge 
residents  will  obtain  apartments  In  the  proj- 
ect. It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  apartments 
will  rent  at  approximately  $35  per  room  per 
month. 

The  announcement  by  the  city  that  con- 
struction on  PS.  126  will  start  this  spring  Is 
the  culmination  of  years  of  effort  by  several 
people  living  In  Hlghbrldge  and  a  stepp>ed  up 
campaign  by  my  office,  headed  by  Jack  De- 
laney.  Jack  and  I  worked  very  closely  with 
Ernie  Mlnott,  Jim  Egan.  and  the  PTA's  of 
P.S.  11  and  73  In  bringing  the  attention  of  the 
highest  echelons  of  Government  to  the  many 
years  of  frustrating  and  disappointing  delays 
In  the  development  of  P.8.  126. 

We  held  repeated  meetings  with  Eugene 
Hult,  director  of  construction  for  the  New 
York  public  school  system:  Herbert  Evans, 
Director  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Board:  Budget  Director  Shea,  and  Chief  En- 
gineer Joseph  Fltzpatrlck,  to  get  this  project 
moving. 

PS.  126  will  accommodate  about  1.200  stu- 
dents. I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
assure  that  construction  does  start  on  sched- 
ule and  that  PS.  126  Is  an  example  of  the 
best  in  school  architecture  and  design  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

RZHABtLrTATTON    OV    RICHBXIDCE   BCCIMS 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  last  year  I 
assigned  a  top  priority  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  Hlghbrldge.  Over  the  last  few  years.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  continued  de- 
terioration of  the  area.  I  was  determined 
that  this  trend  should  be  arrested  promptly. 

The  first  step  I  took  was  to  Invite  a  large 
number  of  civic,  community,  business,  and 
religious  leaders  in  Hlghbrldge  to  become 
members  of  a  Hlghbrldge  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. 

The  response  of  the  community  to  my  plea 
was  Immediate  and  encouraging.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  the  committee  was  operational 
and  Leo  Welns.  vice  president  of  H.  W.  Wil- 
son Co.,  took  over  as  chairman.  Leo  brought 
to  the  committee  his  tremendous  organiza- 
tional and  administrative  expertise,  and  his 
splendid  leadership  qualities.  We  were  also 
fortunate  In  having  the  full  cooperation  of 
Father  Kavanagh  and  Father  Relslg  of  Sacred 
Heart  Church  as  well  as  Rabbi  Taragln  of 
the  Hlghbrldge  Jewish  Center. 

The  committee  worked  swiftly  to  draft  a 
report  outlining  the  specific  problems  In 
Hlghbrldge  for  submission  to  Herbert  Evans, 
director  of  the  city  housing  and  redevelop- 
ment agency.  After  a  series  of  meetings  with 
our  committee,  Mr.  Evans  agreed  to  assign 
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a  full-time  staff  director  to  coordinate  the 
rehabilitation  effort  In  Hlghbrldge.  The  staff 
director  will  work  out  of  an  office  which  the 
Hlghbrldge  Conservation  Committee  has  Just 
leased  at  1165  Woodycrest  Avenue,  at  167th 
Street. 

We  plan  to  Invite  all  of  you  to  a  gala  open- 
ing of  this  office,  later  this  month,  to  help 
us  drink  a  toast  to  the  "New  Hlghbrldge." 

The  details  of  the  program  to  rehabilitate 
Hlghbrldge  are  as  follows:  The  city  of  New 
York  has  applied  to  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  for  Fed- 
eral .funds  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1965. 
As  a  result  of  our  Joint  eff6rts.  Hlghbrldge 
will  receive  •1.600.000  over  3  years.  The  larg- 
est single  amount  of  money,  $500,000.  will 
be  spent  to  provide  for  strict  enforcement  of 
building,  sanitation,  and  electrical  codes,  for 
community  organization  specialists,  and  for 
architects  and  planners:  «300.000  Is  allocated 
for  street  Improvement  work,  $175,000  for 
curbs  and  gutters,  $220,000  for  street  lights, 
police  and  fire  communications  systems, 
$5,000  for  new  street  signs,  and  $120,000  for 
the  planting  of  trees. 

In  addition,  property  owners  will  receive 
federally  Insured  3-percent  loans  to  carry  out 
rehabllitaUon  and  the  FHA  will  insure  mort- 
gages at  e'/i  percent  Interest.  Low  income 
homeowners  are  eligible  for  $1,500  outright 
nonretumable  grants  to  Improve  their 
homes. 

As  you  can  see,  the  mighty  resources  of 
the  Federal  and  city  governments  will  now 
be  used  to  give  Hlghbrldge  a  thorough  face- 
lifting and  will  serve  to  stabilize  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  new  borough  president,  Herman  Ba- 
dlllo.  has  offered  his  full  cooperation  and 
that  of  his  staff  and  office  to  Insure  the  suc- 
cess of  our  project. 

The  members  of  the  Hlghbrldge  Conserva- 
tion Committee  Include:  Leo  Welns.  chair- 
man: Father  Relslg.  Father  Kavanagh, 
Rabbi  Taragln,  Dan  and  Barbara  Cetrone, 
John  Clark.  Al  Correa,  Bob  Croghan.  Jim 
Egan.  Harold  Plnkelsteln,  Theodore  Frank. 
Lillian  Frledlander.  Tom  Goldrlck.  Pearl 
Granoff,  Phyllis  Grunauer.  Eddie  Green,  Joe 
Hlrsch,  Rita  Kartg.  Bernard  Marcus.  Mary 
McCrystal.  Douglas  Merrill,  Ernie  Mlnott. 
Frank  Negron,  Daniel  Noonan,  Florence 
Parker.  John  Respol.  Stuart  Rosensweet,  Jean 
Sealo,  Carl  Sontz.  Max  Silverman,  and  Joe 
Polser.  (These  members  have  attended  two 
or  more  meetings.) 

NEIGHBORHOOD    TOtTTH    CLEAK    VACANT    LOT 

To  the  tune  of  the  latest  rock  and  roll 
music  provided  by  the  Hlghbrldge  Crickets, 
80  Hlghbrldge  youngsters  cleaned  the  vacant 
lot  opposite  P.S.  73  (Anderson  Avenue  be- 
tween  164th  and  165th  Streets)  on  Saturday 
December  4. 

The  young  men  who  worked  from  about 
10  am.  to  1  p.m..  were  supervised  by  Father 
Kavanagh  from  Sacred  Heart  Church,  who. 
In  a  scene  reminiscent  of  the  Pled  Piper  of 
Hamlin,  led  the  lads  from  Sacred  Heart 
Church  over  the  hlU  and  down  onto  Ander- 
son Avenue  to  attack  the  assortment  of  beer 
cans,  broken  bottles,  abandoned  bed  springs 
mattresses,  ancient  Ice  boxes,  and  other 
debris  which  disfigured  the  lot. 

Other  supervisory  "straw  bosses"  were  Pa- 
trolman Tom  Goldrick,  Charlie  Mlnsberg  of 
PAL,  and  John  Mlnnlch  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 

By  1  p.m.  the  lot  was  cleaned  and  some 
SO  tons  of  debris  were  removed  by  a  shuttle 
of  sanitation  department  trucks.  This  Is  a 
great  days  work  which  demonstrated  once 
again  the  unusually  high  caliber  of  commu- 
nity spirit  m  Hlghbrldge  so  evident  In  young 
and  old  alike.  '        " 

The  lot  cleaning  was  organized  by  John 
Respol  and  Leon  Welns  of  the  Hlghbridge 
Conservation  Committee  In  cooperation  with 
Jack  Delaney  of  my  office.  The  men  who 
worked  so  hard  that  chilly  December  mom- 
ing  are:  Capt.  Anthony  McNally.  of  the  44th 


precinct:  Supervisor  Charles  Byrnes,  of  the 
sanitation  department:  Dan  Cetrone.  of  the 
Hlghbrldge  Capital:  Roland  Carpenter;  Wil- 
liam Cronln;  Dan  Duggan;  Dr.  Benjamin 
Plelsslg;  Joseph  McTlernan;  John  McNamee; 
John  Mlnnlch;  Paul  Noonan;  Dan  Qutnn-  and 
Nell  Sullivan. 

WATCH  rOB  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  HIGHBRIDGE 
CONSERVATION  PROJECT,  11S5  WOODTCREST 
AVENUE      (167TH     STBEET) 

As  you  can  see.  Hlghbrldge  U  finally  on  lt« 
way.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  entire  com- 
munity for  the  vital  support  and  coopera- 
tion which  has  enabled  me  and  my  entire 
congressional  staff  to  serve  you  effectively  In 
pushing  forward  with  these  exciting  pro- 
grams. I  look  forward  to  working  closely 
With  an  Increasing  number  of  Hlghbridge 
residents  In  the  months  ahead,  for  a  newer 
and  finer  Highbrldge  neighborhood. 


Iowa  Farm  Task  Force  for  India 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  established  the  Peace  Corps  ori 
September  22,  1961.  Objectives  defined 
by  the  act  for  the  Peace  Corps  are  to 
promote  world  peace  and  friendship  by 
making  available  to  interested  countries 
Americans  who  will : 

First.  Help  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries meet  their  needs  for  trained  man- 
power. 

Second.  Help  promote  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  people  on  the 
part  of  the  peoples  served. 

And  third,  help  promote  a  better 
understanding  of  other  peoples  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

This  has  probably  been  the  United 
States  most  successful  endeavor  in  for- 
eign affairs  In  many  years.  The  Corps 
success  stands  as  a  tribute  to  our  late 
beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  In 
whose  fertile  mind  the  program  was  first 
conceived. 

The  great  State  of  Iowa  has  actively 
participated  in  the  Peace  Corps  program. 
Dedicated  young  lowans  now  represent 
their  State  and  their  country  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Venezuela. 

If  we  lowans  have  any  one  speciality 
It  would  have  to  be  agriculture.  To  more 
fully  utilize  this  particular  talent,  the 
Peace  Corps  is  now  recruiting  an  all- 
Iowa  task  force  for  service  In  India. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
herewith  submit  recent  articles  from  the 
Shenandoah  Weekly  Times  and  the  Des 
Moines  Register  which  explain  this  Iowa 
project.  Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  Interested  in  a  similar  plan  for 
their  own  States. 

|From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Feb.  2,  1966] 
Iowa  Farm  Task  Force  for  India 
The  Idea  of  forming  an  all-Iowa  Peace 
Corps  unit  for  agricultural  assistance  In 
India  appeals  to  commonsenfie.  We  are  sure 
It  will  receive  a  favorable  response  In  the 
State.  The  plan  originated  with  the  Iowa 
State  Manpower  Development  Council  and 
has  been  warmly  supported  by  Gov.  Harold 
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Hughes,    the   Peace   Corps,    and    the   IndUn 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

Recruitment  of  volunteers  has  begun,  and 
applications  may  be  made  to  the  Peace  Corps 
In  Washington,  to  the  Governor's  office  or 
through  the  State  universities  and  the  State 
college.  India  has  requested  older  people, 
retired  farmers,  and  others  who  are  expe- 
rienced In  farm  work  and  farming  technol- 
ogy, so  emphasis  In  recruiting  wUl  be  placed 
on  that  kind  of  volunteers.  Iowa  has  a  good 
supply  of  such  people,  many,  we  fancy,  who 
win  welcome  an  opportunity  for  useful  serv- 
ice to  their  country. 

The  Iowa  task  force  would  be  located  in 
northern  India,  presumably  in  the  Punjab 
and  Rajasthan.  These  are  states  In  the  area 
near  the  national  capital  of  New  Delhi.  The 
major  crops  are  wheat  and  other  small 
grains.  Iowa  farmers  could  contribute  much 
valuable  assistance  In  production  of  these 
crops.  Through  the  Agency  for  Internationa! 
Development  and  the  Ford  Foundation,  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  In  Punjab 
toward  developing  chicken  and  egg  produc- 
tion, another  field  In  which  many  older 
farmers  are  expert. 

India's  problem  of  food  production  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  rapidly  Increasing  population 
Is  the  most  critical  in  the  world.  "After 
encouraging  gains  for  several  years  following 
Independence,  progress  has  lagged  recently. 
A  record  grain  crop  was  harvested  In  the 
spring  of  1965.  but  severe  drought  reduced 
output  of  fall  and  winter  harvests,  and  these 
fall-winter  crops  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  India's  food  grains. 

An  Iowa  Peace  Corps  unit  cannot  make  the 
rain  fall,  but  It  could  help  farmers  make 
better  use  of  the  Irrigation  water  available 
and  could  pave  the  way  for  Improved  farm 
output   In   the   future. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  often  have  been 
criticized  for  lack  of  practical  farmers  and  too 
many  scientific  experts  who  are  unable  to 
communicate  with  farm  people  and  who 
cannot  Improvise  to  do  the  best  Job  with 
what  Is  available.  lowans  of  practical  farm 
experience,  even  though  their  experience  Is 
with  a  different  type  of  agriculture,  could 
make  a  contribution  to  Indian  agriculture. 
This  Ifi  not  to  say  that  young  agricultural 
college  graduates,  even  without  farm  expe- 
rience, could  not  be  useful  in  such  a  team 
also. 

Iowa  has  an  opportunity  to  pioneer  a  po- 
tentially important  new  Instrument  In  for- 
eign aid  with  this  task  force  for  India.  Peace 
Corps  officials  believe  this  might  be  an  ex- 
ample for  many  other  States  to  send  similar 
units  to  undeveloped  countries. 

[From  the  Shenandoah  Weekly  Times 

Feb.  2,  1966) 

Peace  Corps  Seeking  Aix-Iowa  Task  Force 

To  Serve  in  India 

Des  Moines.— The  Peace  Corps  will  recruit 
an  all-Iowa  task  force  oriented  toward  agrl- 
4  culture  to  serve  In  India,  Gov.  Harold  Hughes 
announced  recently. 

Hughes  said  recruiting  of  both  yoimger  and 
older  volunteers  will  begin  February  1  and 
continue  through  March  15.  Those  accepted 
win  be  trained  this  summer  and  go  to  India 
as  a  unit  thU  fall. 

The  projecto  is  believed  the  first  time  a 
Peace  Corps  unit  has  been  formed  of  vol- 
unteers from  a  single  State. 

The  Governor  said  the  Idea  for  the  all- 
Iowa  task  force  originated  with  the  State 
Manpower  Development  CouncU  and  has 
been  under  examination  by  the  Peace  Corps 
since  last  fan. 

Huges  noted  that  India  faces  a  severe  food 
shortage  and  urgently  needs  Peace  Corps 
workers  with  farming  skills.  He  urged 
lowans  to  volunteer  for  2  years  of  service. 

Peace  Corps  officials  said  they  hoped  at 
least  200  lowans  would  Join  the  India  task 
force,  and   that  even  more  could  be  used. 
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They  said  most  of  the  Iowan«  probably 
would  be  stationed  In  northern  India  where 
the  ramlne  proMMB  la  at  lU  worst. 

Oovernor  HugbM,  who  proclaimed  Feb- 
ruary as  Pmm»  Corpa  Uooth  In  Iowa,  said 
the  program  proTldea  an  excellent  oppt*- 
tunlty  for  lowans  to  u»e  their  agricultural 
skills  for  saving  llTea  and  helping  Interna- 
tional relations. 


United  States  at  the  Fork:   More  Lunar 
or  PUnet  Trips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
t    or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOOSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Karl  Abraham.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Sunday  Bulletlii,  January  16.  1966, 
examines  the  alternatives  of  our  na- 
tional space  program  following  the 
lunar  landing  In  this  decade.  He  clearly 
describes  several  alternatives  and  cites 
the  recent  studies  of  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  findings  of  a  group  con- 
vened by  NASA  last  July  at  Falmouth. 
Mass.  I  commend  this  article  to  your 
rending  as  an  Illustration  of  major  deci- 
sions that  must  be  taken  In  our  national 
space  program  In  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 
Vifrrss  ^ans  at  trb  Pouc:  Moat  Lunab  oa 
Puunr  Taips 
(By  Kart  Abraham) 

Whir  did  President  Johnson's  state  of  the 
Union  message  omit  mention  of  the  American 
space  program?  Because  Its  future  has  never 
seemed  so  unsettled. 

Its  current  and  future  coats — It  Is  expected 
to    command    4.9    percent    of    the    Federal 


budget — have  never  stood  so  inconveniently 
alongside  the  Nation's  domestic,  foreign,  and 
defense  obligations,  aa  the  President  sees 
them. 

The  President  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tic* and  Space  Administration,  while  stlU 
really  In  the  infancy  of  the  space  age,  have 
been  earned  to  a  perpleUng  croMroads  by 
siirrwsw  nrhlniTTl  or  imminent — that  they 
war*  barely  prepared  to  face,  even  without 
two  new  major  problems  now  crowding  them 
financially. 

TRa   BACKCaOVNO 

Today,  tha  Nation's  exploration  of  space 
must  be  conducted  against  the  background  of 
the  bro€Ml.  costly,  and  end-out-of -sight  Great 
Society  project*  and  the  war  in  Vietnam 

When  Prealdent  Baenhower.  on  July  '29. 
196S.  announced  that  Xbm  XTnited  SUtes  would 
launch  small  unmannad  aartb-clrcUng  satel- 
lites be  plainly  did  not  foresee  that  a  decada 
later  the  nations  would  be  halfway  to  the 
moon. 

Not  even  in  1961,  when  President  Kennedy 
started  the  coxmtry  on  the  path  toward  land- 
>i«g  men  on  Um  moon  by  1970,  could  he  fore- 
■aa  that  in  1M6.  wbUe  sUll  short  of  the  lunar 
goal,  the  NaUon  would  be  confronted  by  a 
comparably  large  dadalon. 

The  decision  Is  this: 

Should  the  Unltad  States,  when  It  has 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  moon,  follow  this 
with  a  decade  of  expanding  bases  and  opera- 
tions there? 

Or.  should  It.  after  the  early  landings,  then 
set   Ita  sights  oa  exploration  of  the   near 


pVaneU  and  later  the  remoter  reaches  of  the 
solar  system? 

TWO  UX>KS  AHXAS 

sine*  the  first  of  thU  year,  separate  ex- 
tensive reports  analyzing  these  alternatives, 
have  been  Issued  in  Washington.  They  help 
cast  light  on  President  Johnson's  omission 
last  Wednesday  night. 

The  first,  on  "Lunar  Exploration  and 
Science,"  constituting  an  extensive  plan  for 
post-Apollo  landing  operations  on  the  Moon 
through  the  19708,  represent*  the  findings 
of  a  group  convened  by  NASA  last  July  at 
Falmouth,  Ma**.  This  report  wa*  made 
public  January  5. 

The  second,  on  "Space  Research:  Direc- 
tions for  the  Future,"  considering  both 
planetary  and  lunar  programs,  but  empha- 
sizing upgrading  of  planetary  explorations, 
was  produced  by  the  Space  Science  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
group  met  last  summer  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
Its  report  was  released  yesterday  In  Washing- 
ton. 

WHTCR  WAT  TO  CO? 

The  alternatives  are  these:  Give  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Moon  highest  priority  and 
retard  preparation  of  planetary  lunar  ex- 
plorations sufficiently  missioned;  or  lessen 
the  pace  •  •  •  to  engage  In  a  comparable  or 
slightly  larger  effort  toward  Mars,  Venus, 
and  other  planet*. 

For  the  NASA-organlaed  study  of  lunar 
exploration,  the  group  Included  nearly  70 
Government  employees,  just  over  40  from 
universities  or  nonprofit  Institution*  and 
about  10  Industrial  scientists  and  engineers. 
It  was  heavily  weighted  with  representatives 
of  NASA's  manned  space  programs  and  with 
scientists  Interested  In  Moon  studlea. 

The  lunar  proposals  Include:  A  progrton 
of  manned  flights  orbiting  the  Moon  to  sur- 
vey larger /|x>rtion*  of  the  surface  than  Is 
practical  from  the  ground. 

Then,  through  1974.  perhaps  five  or  six 
landings,  with  stays  on  the  Moon  of  up  to 
3  weeks;  lunar  surface  surveys  extending 
up  to  about  10  mile*  from  the  landing  site; 
the  placing  of  automatic  data  reporting 
packages.  Also,  development  of  a  surface 
roving  vehicle  for  these  excursions,  perhaps 
a  small  lunar  fiylng  vehicle  and  equipment 
to  drill  about  10  feet^into  the  Moon's  crust. 

In  the  next  phase,  between  1975  and  1980, 
missions  at  a  rate  of  about  one  per  year,  each 
lasting  from  2  months  to  a  year. 


SPACrWASO,  HO 


In  the  Space  Science  Board's  study,  the 
working  group  of  34  Included  only  3  Gov- 
ernment sclentlsU,  1  Industrial  representa- 
tive, and  wa*  otherwise  made  up  of  uni- 
versity or  inatitutlon  scientists. 

They  arrived  at  the  following  priorities  for 
the  1970-SS  period. 

First,  Mars.  Second,  either  the  Moon  or 
the  planet  Venus.  Then,  In  this  order,  the 
major  planets,  most  notably  Jupiter  and 
Saturn:  then  comets  and  asteroids;  Mer- 
cury: Pluto;  and  studies  of  interplanetary 
cosmic  dust. 

These  repreeented  priorities  of  scientific 
Interest  revolving  around  major  scientific 
puzzles. 

As  a  program,  the  group  recommended : 

Beginning  immediately  and  through  1975. 
emphasis  of  the  space  exploration  should 
be  shifted  "toward  the  planets  and  away 
from  the  moon,  progressing  toward  a  rough- 
ly equal  expenditure  for  lunar  and  for  plane- 
tary  exploration   In   the   1970-85   period." 

Primary  emphasis  to  be  given  to  Mars,  with 
secondary  emphasis  to  Venus  and  the  major 
planet*. 

The  types  of  spacecraft  envisioned  to  un- 
do'take  these  projects,  leaning  heavily.  In 
the  case  of  Mars  and  possibly  Venus  on  the 
search  for  evidence  of  present  or  past  life 
form*,    include:    Mars    orblters;    a   Voyager 


soft-landing  capsule;  an  advanced  automated 
biological  laboratory;  and  suitable  orbiting 
and  landing  vehicles  for  the  other  planetary 
mission*. 

NONSCIENTinC  OBJECTIVES 

No  prominent  attention  was  given  to  land- 
ing men  on  Mars  (or  any  of  the  other 
planets).  The  panel  approached  the  scien- 
tific problems  with  the  apparent  assumption 
that  unmanned  probes  would  provide  enough 
Information  to  support  useful  work  Ir  the 
1970-85  period. 

The  financial  and  possibly  technical  con- 
sideration* of  manned  voyages  to  the  planets 
now  appear  Immense,  although  some  have 
suggested  a  manned  landing  on  Mars  by  1985 
■1*  poaslble. 

The  Space  Science  Board  group  recognized 
It  faced  some  stiff  competUlon  In  the  quest 
for  such  a  program,  not  all  of  It  entirely 
on  the  scientific  or  technical  side. 

"We  further  anticipate."  said  the  report, 
"substantial  demands  on  NASA's  limited  re- 
sources for  programs  the  Justifications  of 
which  are  based  on  considerations  other  than 
those  of  science. 

"MOaK   THAN    «S    BILUON    A    TEAE 

"Since  we  believe  the  exploration  of  the 
solar  system  bears  so  directly  on  major  cen- 
tral scientific  questions  of  our  time,  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  percentage  of  support  of 
lunar  and  planetary  exploration  be  main- 
tained over  the  1965-85  time  period  and  be 
devoted  predominantly  to  scientific  objec- 
tives and  that  programs  whose  objectives  are 
other  than  sclenUfic  be  started  only  as  ad- 
ditional resources  become  available." 

If  either  of  these  series  of  proposals,  lunar 
or  planetary,  S3  to  be  undertaken  within  the- 
recommendedVVme   periods,   decisions   must 
be  made  soon  on  starting  the  advance  work. 

It  U  difficult  to  see  how  President  John- 
son could  have  said  anything  meaningful 
about  the  future  of  the  space  program  with- 
out betraying  a  leaning  in  one  direction  or 
the  other,  possibly  even  committing  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President  made  It  clear  he  intends  to 
maintain.  Indeed  expand  his  Great  Society 
programs,  and  that  he  Is  prepared  If  he  must 
to  support  more  vigorously  the  military  op- 
erations In  Vietnam. 

Unices  the  space  program  presented  him 
now  clearly  captured  the  pubUc  imagination 
a*  assuredly  as  did  President  Kennedy's  drive 
for  the  moon.  President  Johnson  would  find 
It  difficult  to  undertake  a  major  new  space  ef- 
fort to  the  poaslble  impairment  of  his  other 
objectives. 

The  space  program,  which  may  consume 
more  than  »6  billion  thU  year,  represente  an 
Immense  involvement  of  the  national  eco- 
nomic life.  Decisions  to  be  made  this  year 
may  have  far-reaching  affects  on  Industrial 
activity  and  employment,  and  all  that  follows 
from  that. 

THEN  WHAT? 

If  the  Nations  space  workers  and  com- 
panies are  deprived  of  another  major  project 
after  the  first  moon  landing,  then  what? 

In  another  2  years,  most  of  the  work  to  put 
men  originally  on  the  moon  will  have  been 
completed,  and  most  of  the  required  »20 
billion  or  more  will  have  been  spent. 

Aa  the  administration  makes  up  lU  mind 
about  the  future  of  the  space  program,  the 
long-range  economic  impact  of  any  decision 
win  be  an  Important  factor  to  consider. 

When  the  President's  budget  message  goes 
to  Capitol  Hill,  and  as  the  Congress  approves 
or  alters  the  next  year's  space  expenditures 
and  objectives,  the  new  directions  of  the 
■pace  program  may  become  clearer. 

Alternatively,  the  omission  of  "space"  from 
the  state  of  the  Union  message  may  mean 
that  the  great  decision  has  already  been  put 
off.  for  a  year  or  more. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  during  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  I  had  been  prodding  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  H.R.  12410,  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of  1966, 
so  I  was  extremely  pleased  to  see  It  ori 
the  calendar  early  in  this  session. 

Many  of  my  constituents  have  written 
expressing  their  concern  about  this 
measure,  particularly  with  respect  to  our 
boys  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  an  excellent  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  It  designs  a  permanent  program  for 
our  veterans.    As  the  committee  pointed 
out,  the  structure  of  veterans'  laws  which 
have  developed  over  the  past  200  years 
has  been  based  on  the  concept  of  war- 
time and  peacetime  service.    In  the  past, 
war  veterans  have  been  given  substan- 
tially more  benefits  than  peacetime  vet- 
erans and  this  system  worked  very  well 
through  World  War  n.    However,  after 
World  War  II,  when  we  entered  the  so- 
called  cold  war.  problems  began  to  arise. 
It  has  been  during  this  period  that  we 
have     continued     compulsory     military 
service  for  an  extended  period  of  time  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history.     Prior  to 
World  War  II,  we  had  few  servicemen 
stationed  outside  the  United  States.    To- 
day, however,  our^rvlcemen  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  world,  and  in  many 
Instances  are  serving  under  combat  or 
near  combat  conditions.    During  the  pe- 
riod of  time  which  Is  covered  by  this  bill, 
our  Nation  has  gone  through  a  series  of 
crises  associated  with  Cuba,  the  Domin- 
ican Republic,  Taiwan-Matsu,  Lebanon. 
Berlin,   Laos,   and   Vietnam.     The  per- 
petual cold  war  condition,  with  Its  crises, 
compulsory    military    service,    and    ex- 
panded  overseas    commitments,   makes 
this  bill  necessary  if  our  servicemen,  dur- 
ing this  period  of  our  history,  are  to  re- 
ceive equitable  treatment. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bin  Is  to:  first,  enhance  and  make 
more  attractive  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  second,  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  a  higher  education  to 
qualified  and  deserving  young  persons 
who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  af- 
ford such  an  education;  third,  provide 
vocational  readjustment  and  restore  lost 
educational  opportunities  to  those  sei-v- 
Icemen  and  women  whose  careers  have 
been  Interrupted  or  Impeded  by  reason 
of  active  duty  after  January  31,  1955; 
and  fourth,  aid  such  persons  in  attain- 
ing the  vocational  and  educational  status 
which  they  might  normally  have  aspired 
to  and  obtained  had  they  not  served  their 
country. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Veteians'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952,  It  is  not  the  In- 
tention of  this  legislation  to  establish  a 
program  which  completely  subsidizes  the 


cost  of  a  veteran's  education  program  as 
weU  as  his  living  costs.  This  legislation 
Is  designed  as  an  aid  program  and  It  is 
expected  that  In  many  cases  the  veteran 
wUl  be  required  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  cost  of  his  own  education  program 
It  is  believed  that  the  veteran  wUl  main- 
tain a  greater  Interest  In  the  use  made 
of  the  funds  provided  by  this  bill,  If  he 
Is  required  to  make  a  contribution  from 
his  own  resources. 

Moreover,  the  purpose  of  the  commit- 
tee is  not  to  equalize  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  the  veteran  population,  but 
rather  to  provide  assistance  to  help  a 
veteran  follow  the  educational  plan  that 
he  might  have  adopted  had  he  never  en- 
tered the  Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legislation 
further  insures  that  the  Nation  shall  be 
able  to  utilize  the  highest  skills  and  abili- 
^s  of  the  veterans  who  benefit  from  it 
This  IS  especially  important  since  at  this 
time  the  number  of  young  men  a-CTaiiable 
to  fill  the  essential  technical  and  profes- 
sional posts  is  the  lowest  in  ratio  to  our 
total  population  which  we  have  had  or 
probably  ever  wiU  have  for  a  decade  to 
come.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  doubly  essen- 
tial that  we  make  fuUest  use  of  the  skills 
of  the  young  men  who  are  available 

I  reiterate,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has 
my  unconditfonal  support. 


Milwaukee  Joomal  Cites  United  Nations 
Responsibility  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'  HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
all  know  that  the  road  ahead  may  be 
long  and  arduous,  the  submission  of  the 
Vietnam  issue  to  the  United  NaUons  is 
a  hopeful  step  forward. 

The  charter  of  the  U.N.  makes  clear 
that  the  Security  Council  Is  the  forum 
where  threats  to  world  peace  are  Ini- 
tially discussed.  '  4 

The  resolution  offered  to  the  Security 
Council  would  open  the  way  toward  a 
durable  peace  In  southeast  Asia  based 
upon  the  1954  Geneva  Conference. 

The  MUwaukee  Journal's  recent  edi- 
torial. "It  Is  U.N.  Duty  To  Seek  Peace," 
follows : 

[Prom   the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)    Journal    Feb 

3.  1966] 

It    Is    UJ*.    Doty    To    Seek    Peace 

The  U.S.  resolution  seeking  a  fuU-scale  de- 
bate on  Vietnam  has  reached  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  agenda  and  a  long 
debate  probably  U  In  store.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  undoubtedly  offer  a  counterreso- 
lutlon  demanding  that  the  United  States 
piUl  out  of  South  Vietnam  completely.  In 
the  end  a  compromise  may  be  reached  as  a 
first  step  toward  peace  negotiations.  Or  It 
may  reach  a  point  where  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoes  the  whole  effort. 

Original  French  and  Soviet  opposition  to 
any  consideration  of  peace  mbves  In  the  8e- 
ctirlty  Council  Ignored  the  clear  responsibU- 
Ity  U.N.  members  have  to  seek  peace. 
Chapter  1.  article  1  of  the  U.N.  Charter  starU 


by  saying  that  among  the  purixjses  of  the 
organization  Is: 

"To  maintain  international  peace  and  se- 
curity, and  to  that  end:  To  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threate  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breeches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  vrith  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  international  law 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  Intematlonal 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace." 

To  argue  that  actlcm  is  not  possible  be- 
cause China  and  North  Vietnam  are  not 
members  is  to  lgnc«-e  article  2(6)  of  the 
charter,  which  sajrs : 

"The  organization  shall  insure  that  states 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions act  In  accor^nce  with  these  prin- 
ciples so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  Intematlonal  peace  and  secu- 
rity." 

Peace  Is  primarily  the  responsibility  of  the 
Security  Council.  Chapter  V.  article  24(1) 
says :  ' 

"In  order  to  Insure  prompt  and  effective 
action  by  the  United  NatlAM.  Its  members 
confer  on  the  Security  Council  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  agree  that 
in  carrying  out  this  responsibility  the  Secu- 
rity Council  acts  on  their  behalf." 

Chapter  VI  clearly  states  the  methods  the 
Security  Council  is  to  use  In  settling  dis- 
putes. Chapter  VH  even  provides  that  the 
Council  may  use  land,  sea,  or  air  forces  to 
maintain   Intematlonal  peace  and  security 


George  Kennan  Statement  on  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  26.1966 

Ut.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
eminent  diplomat  and  scholar,  George 
F.  Kennan.  testified  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  concern- 
ing our  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Kerman,  after  many  years  In  the 
State  Department  as  an  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  later  Yugoslavia 
Is  considered  by  many  to  be  our  top  ex- 
pert in  the  cold  war. 

His  remarks,  I  believe,  present  a  very 
clear   and   rational  picture  concerning 
American  Involvement  In  Vietnam: 
Kennan   Statement   on   Vi^-nam 

(Note. — George  P.  Kennan.  former  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  now  a  member  of 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  testified  on  Vietnam  yesterday 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Here  Is  the  official  transcript  of 
Kennan's  prepared  statement,  as  delivered.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  Invited  to  give  my 
views  this  morning  is,  as  I  understand  It, 
the  cc»nplex  of  problems  connected  ivlth  our 
present  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  explain.  In  undertaking 
to  speak  to  thU  subject,  that  southeast  Asia 
Is  a  part  of  the  world  for  which  I  can  claim 
no  specialized  knowledge,  I  am  not  familiar 
wtlh  the  official  rationale  of  otir  policy  there 
except  as  It  has  been  revealed  in  the  press 
I  cannot  recall  that  I  have  ever,  either  dur- 
ing my  official  service  in  Government  or 
subsequently,  been  drawn  b7  the  executive 
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hnneh  ot  our  OoTemment  Into  conaulUtlon 
on  the  problem  of  our  policy  In  aoutbeaat 
Asia,  or  even  been  nude  prl»y  to  tbe  of- 
flclnl  dlBCuaslona  by  wbtcb  tbst  policy  was 
decided. 

I  am  rare  that  tbere  are  many  data  that 
are  relevant  to  any  thoroughly  founded 
judgment  on  theee  matters  which  are  not 
available  to  me,  and  this  being  the  case. 
I  have  tried  In  recent  wortcs  and  months 
not  to  Jump  to  llnal  conclusions  even  In 
my  own  thoughts,  to  remain  sympathetically 
receptive,  both  to  oux  Governments  ex- 
planations of  the  very  real  difficulties  It  has 
faced  and  to  the  doubts  and  questions  of 
Its  serious  critics. 

ECPKalXMCS   IfORD 

I  have  not  been  anxious  to  press  my 
views  on  the  public,  but  I  gladly  give  them 
to  you  for  whatever  they  are  worth,  claiming 
no  particular  merit  for  them  except  perhaps 
that  they  flow  from  experience  with  Com- 
munist affairs  that  runs  back  now  for  some 
38  years,  and  also  from  the  deepest  and  most 
troublrfd  sort  of  concern  that  we  should  And 
the  proper  course,  the  right  course,  at  thU 
truly  crucial  moment. 

The  first  point  I  would  like  to  make  Is 
that  If  we  were  not  already  Involved  as  we 
are  today  In  Vietnam.  I  would  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  should  wish  to  become  so 
Involved,  and  I  oould  think  of  several  rea- 
sons why  we  should  wish  not  to. 

Vietnam  Is  not  a  region  of  major  military. 
Industrial  ln>portance.  It  Is  difficult  to  t>e- 
lleve  that  any  decisive  developments  of  the 
world  situation  would  be  determined  In 
normal  circumstances  by  what  hapf>ens  on 
that  territory. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  considerations  of 
prestige  that  arise  precisely  out  of  our  pres- 
ent Involvement,  even  a  situation  in  which 
South  Vietnam  was  controlled  exclusively 
by  the  Vletcong.  while  regrettable,  and  no 
doubt  morally  unwarranted,  would  not.  In 
my  opinion,  present  dangers  great  enough  to 
Justify  our  direct  military   Intervention. 

Given  the  situation  that  exists  today  In 
the  relations  among  the  leading  Communist 
powers,  and  by  that  I  have,  of  course.  In  mind 
prliRamy  the  Soviet-Chinese  conflict,  there 
Is  every  likelihood  that  a  Communist  regime 
In  South  Vietnam  would  follow  a  fairly  In- 
dependent courae. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  such  a 
regime  would  find  it  either  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  present  circumstances  to  function 
simply  as  a  passive  puppet  and  Instrument 
of  Chinese  power.  And  as  for  the  danger 
that  Its  establishment  there  would  unleash 
similar  tendencies  In  neighboring  countries. 
this,  I  think,  would  depend  largely  on  the 
manner  In  which  It  came  into  F>ower. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  recently  hap- 
pened In  Indonesia,  and  on  the  Indian  sub- 
continent, the  danger  of  the  so-called  domi- 
no effect — that  Is.  the  effect  that  would  be 
produced  by  a  limited  Conununlst  success 
In  South  Vietnam — seems  to  me  to  be  con- 
siderably leas  than  It  was  when  the  main 
decisions  were  taken  that  have  led  to  our 
present  Involvement. 

Let  me  stress,  I  do  not  say  that  that  dan- 
ger does  not  exist:  I  say  that  It  Is  less  than 
It  was  a  year  or  two  ago  when  we  got  Into 
this  Involvement. 

Prom  the  long-term  standpoint,  therefore, 
and  on  principle,  I  think  our  military  In- 
volvsoksnt  In  Vietnam  has  to  be  recognized 
as  unfortunate,  as  sooiethlng  we  would  not 
choose  deliberately,  U  the  choice  were  ours 
to  make  aU  over  again  today,  and  by  the 
uime  token,  I  think  It  should  be  our  Gov- 
ernment's aim  to  liquidate  this  Involve- 
ment Just  as  soon  as  this  can  be  done  with- 
out inordinate  damage  to  our  own  prestige 
or  to  the  stability  ot  conditions  In  that  area. 
It  Is  obvious  on  the  other  band  that  this 
Involvement  Is  today  a  fact.  It  creates  a 
new  situation.     It  raises  new  questions  ul- 


terior to  the  long-term  problem  which  have 
to  be  taken  Into  account:  a  precipitate  and 
dlsftrderly  wlthdrawtJ  could  represent  In 
present  circumstances  a  disservice  to  our 
own  Interests,  and  even  to  world  peace  grea- 
ter than  any  that  might  have  been  Involved 
by  our  failure  to  engage  ourselves  there  In 
the  flrst  place. 

This  Is  a  reality  which.  If  there  Is  to  be 
any  peaceful  resolution  of  this  conflict.  Is 
going  to  have  to  be  recognized  both  by  the 
more  critical  of  our  friends  and  by  our 
adversaries. 

But  at  the  same  time.  I  have  great  mis- 
givings about  any  deliberate  expansion  of 
hostilities  on  our  part  directed  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  something  caUed  victory — If  by  the 
use  of  that  term  we  envisage  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  recalcitrance  with 
which  we  are  now  faced,  the  formal  sub- 
mission by  the  adversary  to  our  will,  and  the 
complete  realization  of  our  present  stated 
political  alms. 

I  doubt  that  these  things  can  be  achieved 
even  by  the  most  formidable  military  suc- 
cesses. 

"There  seems  to  be  an  Impression  about 
that  If  we  bring  sufficient  military  pressure 
to  bear  there  will  occur  at  some  p>otnt  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  a  political  capitula- 
tion on  the  other  side.  I  think  this  Is  a 
most  dangerous  assumption.  I  don't  say 
that  It  Is  absolutely  Impossible,  but  It  Is  a 
dangerous  asstunptlon  In  the  light  of  the 
experience  we  have  had  with  Communist 
elements  In  the  past. 

The  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vletcong 
have  between  them  a  great  deal  of  space  and 
manpower  to  give  up  If  they  have  to.  and  the 
Chinese  can  give  them  more  If  they  need  It. 
Fidelity  to  the  Communist  tradition  would 
dictate  that  If  really  pressed  to  extremity  on 
the  military  level  these  people  should  dis- 
appear entirely  from  the  open  scene  and 
fall  back  exclusively  on  an  underground 
political  and  military  existence  rather  than 
to  accept  terms  that  would  be  openly 
humiliating  and  would  represent  In  their 
eyes  the  betrayal  of  the  future  political  pros- 
pects of  the  cause  to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cated. 

Any  total  rooting  out  of  the  Vletcong  from, 
the  territory  of  South  Vietnam  could  be 
achieved.  If  It  could  be  achieved  at  all.  only 
at  the  coat  of  a  degree  of  damage  to  civilian 
life  and  of  civilian  suffering  generally  for 
which  I  would  not  like  to  see  this  country 
responsible. 

Apd  to  attempt  to  crush  North  Vietnamese 
strength  to  a  point  where  Hanoi  could  no 
longer  give  any  support  for  Vletcong  political 
activity  In  the  south  would  almost  certainly. 
It  seems  to  me.  have  the  effect  of  bringing  In 
Chinese  forces  at  some  i>olnt.  whether 
formally  or  In  the  guise  of  volunteers,  thus 
Involving  us  In  a  military  conflict  with  Com- 
munist China  on  one  of  the  most  unfavorable 
theaters  of  hostility  that  we  could  possibly 
choose. 

This  Is  not  the  only  reason  why  I  think  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  the 
escalation  of  this  conflict.  There  Is  another 
one  which  Is  no  less  weighty,  and  this  Is  the 
effect  the  conflict  Is  already  having  on  our 
policies  and  InteresU  fxirther  afleld.  This 
Involvement  seems  to  me  to  represent  a 
grevlous  misplacement  of  emphasis  on  our 
foreign  policies  as  a  whole. 

Not  only  are  great  and  potentially  more 
Important  questions  of  world  affairs  not  re- 
ceiving, as  a  consequence  of  our  involvement 
In  Vietnam,  the  attention  they  should  be 
receiving,  but  In  some  instances  assets  we 
already  enjoy  and.  hopefully,  possibilities 
we  should  be  developing  are  being  sacrificed 
to  this  unpromising  Involvement  In  a  remote 
and  secondary  theater. 

Our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
suffered  grievously,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  far  more  Important 
things  were  Involved  In  those  relations  than 


what  Is  ultimately  Involved  In  Vietnam  and 
when  we  had  special  reason.  I  think,  to 
cultivate  those  relations,  and  more  unfortu- 
nate still.  In  my  opinion.  Is  the  damage  being 
done  to  the  feelings  entertained  for  us  by 
the  Japanese  people. 

The  confidence  and  the  good  disposition 
of  the  Japanese  U  the  greatest  asset  we  have 
had  and  the  greatest  asset  we  could  have  In 
east  Asia.  As  the  greatest  Industrial  complex 
In  the  entire  Par  East,  and  the  only  place 
where  the  sinews  of  modern  war  can  be 
produced  on  a  formidable  scale  there,  Japan 
la  of  vital  importance  to  us  and  Indeed  to 
the  prospects  generally  of  peace  and  stability 
In  east  Asia. 

There  Is  no  success  we  could  have  In  Viet- 
nam that  "would  conceivably  warrant.  In  my 
opinion,  the  sacrifice  by  us  of  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  Japanese  people. 

Yet,  I  fear  that  wo  abuse  that  confidence 
and  good  will  in  the  piost  serious  way  when 
we  press  the  military  struggle  In  Vietnam, 
and  particularly  when  we  press  It  by  means 
of  strategic  bombing,  ^  process  to  which  the 
Japanese  for  historical  reasons  are  peculiarly 
sensitive  and  adverse. 

I  mention  Japan  particularly  because  It  Is 
an  outstanding  example,  both  In  Importance 
and  m  the  Intensity  of  the  feelings  aroused, 
of  the  psychological  damage  that  Is  being 
done  In  many  p>arts  of  the  world  by  the 
prosecution  of  this  conflict,  and  that  will  be 
done  In  even  greater  measure  If  the  hostili- 
ties become  still  more  bloody  and  tragic  as  a 
result  of  our  deliberate  effort. 

It  Is  clear  that  however  Justified  our  action 
may  be  In  our  own  eyes,  It  has  fadled  to  win 
either  enthusiasm  or  confidence  even  among 
peoples  normally  friendly  to  us. 

Our  motives  are  widely  misinterpreted,  and 
the  spectacle,  the  spectacle  emphasized  and 
reproduced  In  thousands  of  presa  photo- 
graphs and  stories  that  appear  In  the  press  of 
the  world,  the  spectacle  of  Americans  Inflict- 
ing grievous  Injury  on  the  lives  of  a  poor  and 
helpless  people,  and  particularly  a  people  of 
different  race  and  color,  no  matter  how  war- 
ranted by  military  necessity  or  by  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  adversary  our  operations  may 
seem  to  us  to  be  or  may  genuinely  be.  this 
spectacle  produces  reactions  among  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  world  profoundly 
detrimental  to  the  Image  we  would  like  thenl 
to  hold  of  this  country. 

HOIXOW    VICTOBT 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  Is  Just  or  right. 
I  am  saying  that  this  Is  so.  and  that  It  Is 
bound  In  the  circumstances  to  be  so,  and  a 
victory  purchased  at  the  price  of  further  such 
damage  would  be  a  hollow  one  In  terms  of  our 
world  Interests,  no  matter  what  advantages 
It  might  hold  from  the  standpoint  of  devel- 
opments on  the  local  scene. 

Now.  these  are  the  reasons,  gentlemen,  why 
I  hope  that  our  Government  will  restrict  our 
military  operations  In  Vietnam  to  the  mini- 
mum necessary  to  assiire  the  security  of  our 
forces,  and  to  maintain  our  military  presence 
there  until  we  can  achieve  a  satisfactory 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  and  these 
are  reasons  why  I  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  pursue  vigorously,  and  I  nuiy  say  consist- 
ently, the  quest  for  such  a  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  conflict,  even  If  this  involves  some 
moderation  of  our  stated  objectives,  and  even 
If  the  resulting  settlement  appears  to  us  as 
something  less  than  Ideal. 

I  cannot,  of  course.  Judge  the  military 
necessities  of  our  situation.  But  everything 
that  I  can  learn  about  Its  political  aspecu 
suggests  to  me  that  Oen.  James  M.  Gavin  is 
on  the  right  track  In  his  suggestions  that  we 
should.  If  I  understood  him  correctly,  decide 
what  llnolted  areas  we  can  safely  police  and 
defend,  and  restrict  ourselves  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  position  there. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest  to  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  brought  forward  In 
opposition  to  his  views,  and  I  must  say  that 
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I  have  not  been  much  impressed  with  some 
of  them.  When  I  am  told  that  It  would  be 
difficult  to  defend  such  enclaves.  It  Is  hard 
for  me  to  tmderstand  why  It  would  be  easier 
to  defend  the  far  greater  areas  to  which  pre- 
sumably a  successful  escalation  of  our  mili- 
tary activity  woiild  bring  us. 

I  also  find  It  difficult,  for  reasons  that  I 
won't  take  time  to  go  Into  here,  to  beUeve 
that  our  allies,  and  particularly  our  Western 
European  alUes.  most  of  whom  themselves 
have  given  up  great  territories  within  recent 
years,  and  sometimes  In  a  very  statesman- 
Uke  way.  I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  we 
would  be  subject  to  great  reproach  or  loss  of 
confidence  at  their  hands  simply  because  we 
followed  a  defensive  rather  than  an  offensive 
strategy  In  Vietnam  at  this  time. 

In  matters  such  as  this.  It  Is  not  In  my 
experience  what  you  do  that  Is  mainly  deci- 
sive. It  Is  how  you  do  It,  and  I  woiUd  submit 
that  there  Is  more  respect  to  be  won  In  the 
opinion  of  this  world  by  a  resolute  and  coura- 
geous liquidation  of  unsound  positions  than 
by  the  most  stubborn  pursuit  of  extravagant 
or  unpromising  objectives. 

And  finally,  when  I  hear  It  said  that  to 
adopt  a  defensive  strategy  in  South  Vietnam 
would  be  to  rat  on  our  commitment  to  the 
government  of  that  territory,  I  am  a  little  be- 
wildered. I  would  Uke  to  know  what  that 
commitment  really  consists  of,  and  how  and 
when  It  was  Incurred. 

What  seems  to  be  Involved  here  Is  an  ob- 
llgaUon  on  our  part  not  only  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  a  certain  political  entity  against 
outside  attack,  but  to  assure  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  Its  goveniment  In  circumstances 
where  that  government  Is  \mable  to  assure 
that  security  by  lu  own  means. 

Now,  any  such  obUgatlons  is  one  that  goes 
obviously  considerably  further  In  Its  Implica- 
tions than  the  normal  obligations  of  a 
military  alliance. 

If  we  did  not  Incur  such  an  obligation  In 
any  formal  way.  then  I  think  we  should 
not  be  Inventing  It  for  ourselves  and  as- 
suring ourselves  that  we  are  bound  by  It 
today. 

But  If  we  did  Incur  It.  then  I  do  fall  to 
understand  how  It  w^  possible  to  enter  Into  - 
any  such  commitment  otherwise  than 
through  the  constitutional  processes  which 
were  meant  to  comeMnto  play  when  even 
oommJtments  of  lesser  Import  than  this  were 
undertaken. 

Now,  Just  two  concluding  observations:  I 
would  like  It  understood  that  what  I  have 
said  here  Implies  nothing  but  the  highest 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  our  forces  In  the  field.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  In  them,  men  and  com- 
manders alike. 

I  have  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  they  can 
and  wlU,  If  duty  requires,  produce  before  this 
thing  Is  over  military  results  that  will  sur- 
prise both  our  skeptical  friends  and  our 
arrogant  adversaries.  It  Is  not  their  fighting 
qualities;  It  Is  the  purpose  to  which  they 
are  being  employed  that  evokes  my  skeo- 
tlclsm. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  say  I  am  trying 
to  look  at  this  whole  problem  not  from  the 
moral  standpoint  but  from  the  practical 
one.  I  see  In  the  Vletcong  a  band  of  ruthless 
fanatics,  partly  misled,  perhaps  by  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  drummed  Into  them,  but 
cruel  In  their  purposes,  dictatorial,  and  op- 
pressive In  their  alms.  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  any  sympathy  for  them. 

I  think  their  claim  to  represent  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  imfounded  and  ar- 
rogant and  outrageous.  A  country  which 
fell  under  this  exclusive  power  would  have 
my  deepest  sympathy,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  eventuality  at  any  rate  would  be  avoided 
by  a  restrained  and  moderate  policy  on  ova 
part  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  our  country  should  not  be  asked,  and 
should  not  ask  of  Itself,  to  shoulder  the 
main   burden   of   determining   the   political 


realities  In  any  other  country,  and  particu- 
larly not  In  one  remote  from  our  shores, 
from  our  culture,  and  from  the  experience 
of  our  people. 

ThU  Is  not  only  not  our  business,  but  I 
don't  think  we  can  do  it  successfully. 

WORDS    OP   ADAMS 

In  saying  this,  I  am  only  paraphrasing 
and  very  poorly  the  words  once  uttered  by 
one  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  who,  had  a  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  existed  In  his  day, 
would  unquestionably  have  been  a  member 
of  It.  This  was  John  Qulncy  Adams,  and 
I  would  like  your  permission  to  recall,  before 
I  close,  the  words  of  his  that  I  have  In  mind. 

They  were  spoken  in  this  city  145  years 
ago  on  the  4th  of  July  1821 : 

Chairman  J.  WnxiAM  PuLBBiGHT.  1821. 

Kennan.  1821.  thank  you. 

Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  them 
but  they  stand  repeating  at  this  moment: 

"Wherever  the  standard  of  freedom  and 
Independence  has  been  or  shall  be  vmfurled, 
there,"  Adams  said,  "will  be  America's  heart] 
her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers.  But  she 
goes  not  abroad,"  he  went  on,  "in  search  of 
monsters  to  destroy.  She  is  the  well-vrtsher 
to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  all. 
She  Is  the  champion  and  vindicator  only  of 
her  own. 

"She  will  recommend  the  general  cause  by 
the  countenance  of  her  voice,  and  by  the 
benignant  sympathy  of  her  example.  She 
well  knows  that  by  once  enlisting  under 
other  banners  than  her  own,  were  they  even 
the  banners  of  foreign  Independence,  she 
would  Involve  herself  beyond  the  power  of 
extrication.  In  all  the  wars  of  Interest  and 
Intrigue,  of  Individual  avarice,  envy,  and  am- 
bition, which  assiune  the  colors  and  usurp 
the  standards  of  freedom. 

"The  fundamental  maxims  of  her  policy 
would  Insensibly  change  from  liberty  to 
force.  •  •  •  She  might  become  the  dlctatress 
of  the  world.  She  would  no  longer  be  the 
ruler  of  her  own  spirit." 

Now.  gentlemen,  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
John  Qulncy  Adams  had  In  mind  when  he 
spoke  those  words,  but  I  think  that  without 
knowing  It,  he  spoke  very  directly  and  very 
pertinently  to  us  here  today. 


News  Media  Comments  on  Proposed 
Thompson  Burial  Ceremony 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  18, 1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Dally  News,  In  Its  February 
10  edition,  included  an  extensive  article 
on  Robert  Thompson,  who  died  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  was  cremated,  and  whose 
ashes  the  Communist  Party  determined 
to  use  in  a  way  embarrassing  to  the 
United  States.  Thompson,  a  national 
leader  In  the  Communist  Party  in  this 
coimtry,  was  convicted  of  trying  to  over- 
throw the  U.S.  Government.  The  article 
by  Milton  Berliner  says  in  part : 

On  January  22.  a  short  press  dispatch  from 
New  York  reported  that,  according  to  Mrs, 
Thompson,  her  husband  would  be  burled  in 
Arlington  Cemetery  on  January  31. 

But,  said  Mrs.  Thompson,  to  point  up  her 
disagreement  with  the  Government's  Viet- 
nam policy,  there  would  be  no  rm»>^ute. 

The  Dally  Worker  boasted  "his  ashde  will 
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be  Interred  at  the  famed  burial  place  where 
President  Kennedy  lies,'"  and  immediately 
began  organizing  a  memorial  march  on 
Washington  for  the  burial  ceremonies. 

Lt.  Col.  Douglas  C.  Jones,  at  the  Pentagon 
said:  "As  far  as  we  know,  no  known  Com- 
munists are  btirled  at  Arlington." 

The  history  of  the  man  over  whcan  all  this 
commotion  was  raised  would  seem  to  Indi- 
cate that  he  wouldn't  have  cared  less  about 
being  burled  In  Arlington  Cemetery— unless 
It  caused  the  establishment  embarrassment. 

The  January  27  copy  of  the  New  York 
DaUy  News  carried  the  following  ac- 
count: 

CAPrroL  Stupp 
(By  Jerry  Green) 

Washington,  January  26— Snow  fell  genUy 
against  the  little  white  crosses  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  this  morning,  a  sharp 
Wind  out  of  the  northeast  twitched  the  brown 
lace  of  the  bare  trees.  The  wind,  the  shroud- 
ing snow  and  the  stillness  of  the  rolUng  hill- 
side muffled  the  crack  of  the  rifle  volleys  and 
muted  the  voice  of  the  bugle  sounding  taps 
It  was  a  small  funeral.  An  enlisted  man 
rates  only  the  firing  squad,  six  pallbearers 
and  a  bugler,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
chaplain.  Only  a  hanlful  of  mourners  hud- 
dle under  the  awnl*  of  the  grave's  green 
canopy;  the  honor^  dead  had  lived  In  a 
distant  city,  and  nrf  many  could  come  to  his 
service.  f 

Not  far  away  JLother  open  grave  stood 
waiting.  Across  *he  slopes  another  firing 
squad  cracked  off  ke  three  volleys  from  their 
M14's.  ^ 

It  was  brisk,  nUUtary.  poignant.  There 
were  30  of  these  funerals  in  Arlington  today 
By  midafternoon  the  snow  was  nearly  4 
Inches  deep,  the  flakes  dropping  steadily. 

On  Monday  they  had  bxuied  a  lad  killed  in 
Vietnam.  Two  more  bodies  flown  from  Saigon 
rested  in  the  cemetery  depository,  with  fu- 
neral services  set  for  tomorrow. 

Below  the  Lee  mansion,  the  construction 
crew  that  had  come  to  work  at  7  a.m.  knocked 
off  2  hours  later.  The  snow  was  thickening 
too  heavily  for  the  workmen  to  accomplish 
much  more  this  day  In  their  preparation  of 
the  memorial  tomb  for  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Despite  the  dreary  weather  a  few  mourners 
had  come  by  to  bow  their  heads  at  the  fence 
protecting  the  presidential  graveslte  and  Its 
eternal  flame. 

A  visitor  could  hear  a  growl  from  one  of 
those  workmen,  an  angry  word  of  bitter 
protest. 

This  one  had  seen  a  headline  In  a  morning 
paper  and  he  was  sickened.  The  Oommunlst 
Party,  he  had  read,  was  seeking  to  turn  thfese 
hallowed  acres  into  a  mockery.  They  were 
planning,  these  Reds,  to  profane  the  Nation's 
symbolic  memorial  to  all  Its  heroes  with  the 
Interment  of  a  Commimlst  chieftain.  They 
almost  got  away  with  It. 

DlSTINOtnSHED  SERVICE  CROSS   HOLDER   WAS 
HICH   COIIMIX   OFFICIAL 

The  plan  had  the  earmarks  of  a  routine 
matter  when  it  began.  Had  it  not  been 
caught,  it  could  have  been  turned  into  a 
propaganda  ooup  of  international  magnitude 
and  even  today  during  the  delaying  process! 
Moscow's  Tass  news  agency  was  screaming 
protests. 

An  unsuspecting  Army  received  a  normal, 
ordinary  request  for  permission  to  inter  the 
ashes  of  former  Staff  Sgt.  Robert  Thompson. 
A  legitimate  hero,  winner  of  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Nation's  second  highest 
decoration,  he  would  appear  to  be  more  quali- 
fied for  the  burial  than  many. 

The  Army  was  rocked  when  It  read  In  the 
January  23  issue  erf  the  Worker,  official  Com- 
munist newspaper  in  New  York  City,  an  an- 
noTincement  that  Thompson  had  been  a  top 
party  official  and  "his  ashes  will  be  Interred 
at  the  famed  burial  place  where  President 
Kennedy  lies," 
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An  angry  Army  dlacorcred  In  th«  Janxiary 
2S  iMue  ot  tb«  Worker  thAt  the  Commies 
were  drumming  up  a  marcb  on  Waablngton 
to  parUdpat*  In  tb«  burial  ceremonies,  aet 
tor  January  31  at  1  pjn. 

iTvs  TSAxa  IN  PBMOir  km  commix  PLorroi 

The  Army  tjulckly  asked  for  a  ruling  by 
the  Justice  Department,  an  opinion  which 
could  have  but  one  conclusion.  Thompaon 
h»/i  served  5  years  and  a  month  of  sentences 
totaling  7  years  alter  bis  conviction  In  1949 
for  conspiracy  to  advocate  the  violent  over- 
throw Ot  the  VS.  Oovemment.  Under  regu- 
lations, the  6  years  In  prison  seemed  sufficient 
to  bar  the  burial. 

The  Kennedy  Memorial  workman  wasn't 
alone  In  his  disgust.  Uembers  of  Congress 
fired  protests  to  the  Pentagon.  Andy  Borg, 
conxmander  In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  telegrapbed  President  Johnson 
this  afternoon  that  Um  Commie  plot  "comes 
as  a  shock  to  the  oonaotence  of  this  Nation." 

Of  all  the  tricky,  smelly  outrages  the  Com- 
munists have  sought  to  sneak  across,  this 
was  one  of  the  worst.  The  Issue  chosen  for 
exploitation  was  delicate.  The  timing  was 
perfect  for  the  purpose  of  stirring  discord. 
Thompaon  died  and  was  cremated  last  Octo- 
ber only  a  few  days  ago  came  the  sudden 
desire  for  an  Arlington  interment — with 
speeches. 
cKircmae  mao  was  TrmAir  or  staxn'b  ctvu. 

WAB  S 

Word  was  sent  to  the  Army  that  there 
should  be  no  firing  squad,  no  guns  to  remind 
anybody  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  was 
Involved  In  a  war  In  Vietnam. 

There,  was  no  question  that  Thompson  was 
a  genuine  hero,  that  his  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  was  well  earned  in  a  display  of 
extraordinary  bsrolsni  In  leading  an  as- 
sault against  machlnegun  positions  In  New 
Oulnsa  in  1»43. 

Without  faulting  the  heroism  of  this  single 
event.  It  might  be  noted  that  perhaps 
Thompson  had  a  trifle  more  experience  than 
some  of  his  fellow  draftees.  He  was  a  vet- 
o-an  of  the  Conununlata  International  Bri- 
gade in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

He  had  been  a  Communist  Party  member 
slnc«  1933.  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Mos- 
cow, and  held  high  oac«  In  the  American 
branch  before  and  after  World  War  U.  finally 
rlslhg  to  the  poet  at  national  executive  secre- 
tary. Convicted  under  the  Smith  Act  In  1940. 
Thompson  Jumped  ball  while  an  unsuccessful 
appeal  was  pending  in  1961  and  was  finally 
captured  by  the  FBI  In  1953.  He  drew  an- 
other 4  years'  sentwice  tor  contempt  of  court 
and  was  paroled  after  S  years  and  a  month. 

Thompson's  ghost  could  find  consolation 
'  In  the  knowledge  that  not  all  military  heroes 
make  It  to  Arlington.  Once  there  was  a 
major  general.  His  name  was  Benedict  Ar- 
nold. 


AoaiTersaiy  tt  LidHMBUJi  ladependencc 
Ceunensrated  by  LitiioanijiB  Ameri- 
fm  C««adl,  lac^  •!  Raciac,  Wix. 


slon  which  seelu  to  erase  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy from  earth. 

The  Racine.  Wis.,  branch  of  the  Lith- 
uanian American  Council.  Inc.,  In  my 
hometown,  recently  commemorated  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of 
Independence  to  Lithuania.  These 
friends  of  mine  adopted  a  resolution  at 
their  gathering  In  St.  Casimlr's  Hall 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue its  support  of  needy  and  developing 
nations  voicing  praise  for  this  Nation's 
resolute  stand  In  Vietnam  and  for  Amer- 
ica's nonrecognltlon  of  the  Soviet  ag- 
gression and  occupation  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

I  am   personally  pleased   with   their 
resolution,  and,  therefore.  Include  It  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
REsoLOnoN  ar  LrrmTANiAN  Amzxican  CorrN- 

cn..   Inc.,   Racutx,   Wis.,  Bbanch,   Racinb, 

Wis. 

Whereas  the  Independence  won  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  48  years  ago  was  erased 
in  1940  by  the  Illegal  colonlallzatlon  of 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and 
still  Is  striving  to  win  official  recognition  of 
its  Illegal  seizure  and  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  In  forefront  of  the  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities ending  foreign  colonlallzm  all  over 
the  world:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  extend 
its  support  to  all  nations  which  are  seeking 
to  maintain  their  sovereignty  are  making 
positive  efforts  to  Improve  living  standards 
of  their  people;  also  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  are  grateful  for  all  the 
efforts  being  made  by  the  VS.  Government 
in  fighting  back  Communist  aggression  in 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam;  also  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  our  Government 
for  Its  Just  and  firm  stand  in  refusing  to 
recognize  the  Soviet  aggression  and  occupa- 
tion of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  and 
finally  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  b«  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes.  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk,  to  the 
Senators  of  the  Stats  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Honorable  Wn.i.iAM  Pboxmiu  and  the  Hon- 
orable Oatxoko  Nklsoh,  and  the  Congress- 
man from  the  First  Congressional  District 
of    the   State    of   Wisconsin    the    Honorable 

LTNN  9TAI.aAUlC. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  L  STALBAUM 

IN  THS  HOUSS  or  RSPRSSKNTATIVn 

Thurtday.  Fetnitary  3,  1968 

Mr  STALRAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
undiminished  hope  for  freedom  of  the 
peoples  of  lithuanlA.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia now  enslaved  by  oommunlsm  should 
make  all  Americans  feel  even  more  d»- 
termined  to  remain  firm  against  agsree- 


Vetersas'  Readjotfaneot  Benefits  Act 
of  1966— HJl.  12410 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNwxcncTJT 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  passed  the  Veterans'  Read- 
justment Benefits  Act  of  1966.  Based  on 
the  experience  of  the  Nation  with  the 
results  of  the  Serviceman's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  the  enactment  of  this 
new  legislation  should  enrich  greatly  the 
human  resources  of  this  Nation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  action  by  the  House  expresses 
the  philosophy  that  the  Nation  is  grate- 


ful for  the  time  and  effort  sacrificed  by 
those  who  have  shared  the  burden  of 
providing  for  our  physical  security,  often 
at  extreme  peril  to  themselves. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  enacted  In  1944,  Mr.  John  S. 
Gleason.  Jr.,  then  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  stated : 

Today  we  are  a  far  stronger  nation  for  the 
Infusion  of  the  skills  manpower  gained 
through  the  GI  bill:  450,000  engineers. 
180.000  doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses,  360,000 
schoolteachers,  150,000  scientists.  243,000  ac- 
countants. 107,000  mechanics,  383,000  con- 
struction workers.  288,000  metalworkers. 
138,000  electricians,  and  the  almost  700,000 
who  trained  for  business  and  executive 
careers. 

Altogether.  It  was  the  largest  program  of 
mass  adult  education  ever  undertaken  at 
bargain  rates.  The  $14.5  billion  cost  has  been 
more  than  recouped. 

The  GI  bill  continues  to  pay  for  itself  at 
close  to  $1  billion  a  year.  The  return  comes 
from  additional  Income  tax  paid  by  better 
educated,   higher  earning   GI  bill   veterans. 

Equally  beneficial  has  been  the  long-range 
effects  of  the  OI  bill  loan  program.  Struc- 
tural evidence  ot  it  dots  the  countryside. 
One  out  of  every  five  homes  built  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  was  financed  with  a  GI 
loan.  As  someone  said,  the  landscar>e  archi- 
tect of  postwar  America  has  been  the  VA 
loan  guarantee  officer. 

More  than  5.268.000  World  War  H  vet- 
erans were  granted  Veterans'  Administration 
home,  farm,  or  business  loans  totaling  more 
than  $43  billion.  The  almost  5  million  home 
loans  in  this  total  helped  touch  off  a  post- 
war housing  boom  that  turned  Americans  In- 
to a  nation  of  homeowners.  This  infusion 
of  credit,  ot  course,  resulted  In  an  enormous 
stlmiUus  to  our  national  economy.  For  pur- 
chases of  new  housing  dilate  the  economic 
arteries'.  Purchases  of  new  furniture,  new 
appliances,  and  new  cars  follows;  and  school 
construction  and  other  public  works  are  not 
far  behind  as  new  suburban  communities 
mushroom.  (These  are  communities  with 
good  credit  ratings,  it  might  be  said,  fca* 
more  than  a  third  at  the  OI  loans  are  paid 
In  full.) 

The  potential  stimulation  of  self-Im- 
provement in  the  areas  of  Job  training, 
advanced  education,  and  home  owner- 
ship resulting  from  the  1966  act  hold 
similar  promise  for  benefits  to  American 
veterans  and  to  the  development  of  the 
human  resources  of  the  Nation.  This 
is  not  largesse;  this  Is  an  Investment  In 
humanity,  with  a  visible  payoff  in  dollars 
and  cents,  and  incalculably  greater  re- 
turns In  the  enrichment  of  lives  and  the 
nurturing  of  talent  and  competence. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  final  action 
on  this  bill  can  be  taken  by  the  other 
body,  and  that  the  President  will  sign 
this  Into  law  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 


Vetcraas'  Readjattaeat  Benefits  Act  of 
1966— HJl.  12410 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

m  THE  BOUSB  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  SicaKSTl. 


Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
recognizes  what  all  of  us  and  what  the 
American  people  have  known,  that  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  we  have 
been  In  a  continuous  global  war  against 
communism  everywhere.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  say  when  It  wiU  end.  This  bill 
starts  with  1955  and  It  Is  open-ended 
until  this  conflict  Is  resolved. 

The  benefits  (rf  the  bill  have  been  dis- 
cussed. There  Is  a  training  program. 
While  the  on-the-job-training  and  farm 
training  has  been  left  out,  there  Is  avail- 
able under  this  bill  vocational  training  of 
any  and  every  kind  available  to  any  vet- 
eran and  any  veteran  has  the  right  to  go 
to  any  agricultural  school  In  the  United 
States  of  America  or  to  go  back  to  his 
high  school  If  he  has  not  finished  high 
school  and  take  an  agricultural  course. 
These  do  not  make  up  the  full  programs 
that  were  in  the  original  bill  but  it  does 
offer  as  much  opportunity  for  this  train- 
ing as  the  veteran  wants  to  take  ad- 
vantage of.  This  bill  was  considered  for 
a  long  time  by  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  Many  of  us  have  intro- 
duced bills.  I  Introduced  one  last  year, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Ayres]  introduqed  the  first  one  back  in 
1955.  immediately  after  the  President  had 
declared  the  Korean  bill  to  be  ineffective. 

This  bill  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and 
of  every  single  Individual  on  the  com- 
mittee. It  has  the  support,  I  am  sure,  of 
every  veterans'  organization  In  the 
United  States. 

It  does  not  perhaps  please  every  In- 
dividual in  every  particular,  but  it  is  over- 
all an  excellent  bill  and  one  that  should 
pass  this  House  today. 
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Plenty  of  Fish  in  the  Sea? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

Or  rLoxmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  19.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose 
herewith  for  reprint  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  timely  article  entitled 
"Plenty  of  Pish  in  the  Sea?"  by  Martin 
Kane.  It  appeared  In  the  January  31 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  and  effectively 
portrays  a  dangerous  situation  for  sports 
fishermen. 

The  article  follows : 

Puitrrr  or  Fish  in  thx  Sea? 
(By  Martin  Kane) 

(Don't  believe  it.  An  ancient  technique 
of  commercial  fishing  has  proved  so  efficient 
that  sportsmen  fear  It  will  destroy  big  game 
fishing  In  a  few  years.  Called  long  lining, 
and  used  on  an  enormous  scale  by  the  Jap- 
anese, the  practice  already  has  begun  to 
deplete  the  world  stock  of  tuna,  marlln  and 
swordfish.) 

The  world  population  of  big  game  fishes 

most  notably  swordfish.  the  martins,  sallflsh 
and  the  various  tunas— U  threatened  with 
early  declmaUon.  A  technique  of  commer- 
cial fishing  that  U  centuries  old  but  has 
been  applied  on  a  large  scale  only  recently 
Is  ravaging  the  oceans.  It  is  called  long 
lining,  ana  It  U  the  subject  of  dismayed 


denunciation  In  every  big  game  fishing  port 
on  the  coastal  perimeter  of  the  United 
States,  throughout  the  Caribbean,  along  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  in  Scandinavia.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  It  has  sparked  skir- 
mishes between  sport  and  commercial  fisher- 
men. It  has  alarmed  marine  scientists,  most 
of  whom  concede  Its  devastating  effecte  as 
a  matter  of  commonsense  but  urgently  need 
funds  to  establish  scientifically  the  precise 
extent  of  the  harm  it  has  done  to  fish  pop- 
ulations already  and  what  its  continued  un- 
trammeled  use  portends.  Objective  of  the 
research:  International  controls.  To  many 
a  salt  water  angler  the  prospect  that  such 
controls  can  be  Instituted  In  time  Is  dim. 

Robert  S.  Nyburg.  a  Baltimore  sport  fish- 
erman and  advertising  man  who  specltdlaes 
in  blllflsh,  fears  that  "there  may  be  no  more 
salt  water  sport  fishing  in  this  country"  by 
1970.  (If  you  think  striped  baas  are  a  sport 
fish,  Nyburg  does  not  know  you.  He  thinks 
In  terms  of  bigger  game.)  "There  is  a  real 
and  present  danger."  Nyburg  says.  "that, 
unless  some  fast  action  is  taken,  there  will 
be  no  more  marlln,  sallflsh,  giant  tuna  or 
broadbUl  fishing  on  either  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  a  very  few  years." 

At  least  eqxially  alarmed  Is  Ed  Louys,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  director  of  the  Carib- 
bean Gamefishlng  Association. 

"Soon  there  will  be  no  fishing  In  the 
Caribbean,"  he  said  recently  in  Miami. 
"Commercial  fishermen  themselves  told  me 

this  In  Venezuela.  In  Trlndad,  in  Jamaica 

that,  unless  restrictions  are  placed  on  this 
fishing,  they  wlU  be  destroyed.  Since  the 
long  lining  thing  came  out  we  have  been 
answering  questions  from  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple asking  what  we  should  do,  what  can  we 
do.  to  prevent  overfishing." 

Gerald  Talbert,  head  of  the  'nburon 
(Calif.),  Marine  Laboratory  of  the  VS.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  believes 
that  since  the  Japanese  are  by  far  the  most 
extensive  users  of '  long  lining,  "our  only 
hope  is  to  appeal  to  the  basic  good  nature 
and  the  sense  of  fair  play  among  the  Japanese 
people.  If  properly  approached."  he  says, 
"I  believe  they  would  imderstand  and  with- 
draw from  the  sport-fishing  area.  So  far  as 
I  know,  no  official  protest  has  ever  been 
entered." 

«iough  there  are  others  who  hold  that  the 
only  effective  recourse  would  be  a  threat  ot 
economic  sanctions  in  areas  other  than  fish- 
ing. Talbert's  view  Is  by  no  means  naive. 
The  Japanese  have  been  singularly  coopera- 
tive In  game-fish  tagging  programs  aimed  at 
understanding  and  eventual  conservation  ot 
the  fish  Involved  and  are  more  aware  than 
any  other  national  fishery  of  the  excessive 
efficiency  of  long  lining.  But  they  do  need 
enormous  quantities  of  fish  to  supply  the 
protein  requirements  of  their  national  diet, 
as  do  many  Island  peoples.  To  pose  the  Im- 
portance of  recreational  fishing  against  the 
need  may  be  difficult,  but  there  Is  more  to 
It  than  that.  While  long-line  fishing  has 
been  profitable  for  them,  their  catches  have 
begun  to  thin  out  under  long-lining  pressure 
and  they  might  well  be  amendable  to  inter- 
national controls  If  these  were  to  be  pro- 
posed with  sound  scientific  backing. 

Unfortunately,  sound  scientific  backing 
does  not  exist.  If  sufficient  research  grants 
were  available  immediately,  it  might  take  6 
years  or  more  to  put  together  a  persuasive 
argument  of  solid  scientific  vaUdity.  In  5 
years,  many  sport  fishermen  believe,  the 
whole  matter  may  be  tragically  academic. 

Long  lining  Is  as  simple  as  It  U  ancient. 
"He  a  line  to  the  handle  of  a  glass  Jug.  add 
a  hook  and  bait  to  the  line  and  toss  the  Jug 
over  the  side.  As  the  Jug  drifts  free,  the 
bait  will  attract  a  fish.  When  a  fish  is 
hooked  It  pulls  against  the  resistance  ot  the 
Jug  and  seemingly  tries  to  drag  it  under 
The  Jug  always  wUis.  l-he  fish  Is  inevitably 
exhausted.  The  fisherman  recovers  the  lug 
and  hauls  In  the  fish. 


Multiply  that  single  hook  by  thousands 
and  the  glass  Jug  by  hundreds  of  glass-ball 
floats,  all  connected  by  surface  Unes  that 
strung  together,  may  extend  10  miles  or 
more,  and  you  have  long  lining,  the  deadliest 
method  of  ocean  fishing  ever  devised. 

The  long  lines  basic  unit,  called  a  basket 
because  the  Une  Is  colled  into  baskets  on 
deck,  is  a  main  line  about  300  yards  long, 
buoyed  to  the  surface  by  fioat  Unes.  Branch 
lines,  to  which  baited  hooks  are  attached  ex- 
tend down  into  the  water  at  jrarlable  depths. 
About  10  hooks  are  used  for  every  300  yards 
or  so  of  main  line.  BaskeU  are  connected 
one  to  another  until  a  length  of  10  mUes  or 
more  may  be  reached.  AdrUt  in  a  current 
such  a  line  has  the  effect  of  a  wide  broom 
sweeping  the  sea. 

Tuna  constitute  85  percent  of  the  Japanese 
catch  in  Pacific  waters,  the  remaining  15 
percent  being  bUlflsh.  The  boats  put  out 
Individually  and  in  fleets,  some  accompanied 
by  a  mother  ship,  aboard  which  the  catch  Is 
processed  and  canned.  There  Is  one  major 
flshlng  firm  which  operates  two  mother  ships 
and  112  catcher  boats,  each  of  them  long  lin- 
ing. At  10  miles  to  a  line,  though  actually 
some  lines  are  shorter,  these  112  boats  would 
represent  1,120  miles  of  flshlng  line  in  simul- 
taneous operation. 

Long-lining  can  deplete  the  sea  Itself  It 
has  done  Just  that  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
which  U  the  world's  third  largest  and  seel 
ond  deepest  sea.  Long-lining  so  drained  It 
of  yellowfln  tuna— the  catch  dropped  from 
12  fish  per  100  hooks  set  to  about  5  per  lOO— 
that  the  Japanese  all  but  quit  flshlng  for 
Hum.  there.  They  switched  to  marUn  and 
saUfish  and  in  1956  began  to  concentrate  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  In  ever- 
widening  scope.  Now  the  Japanese  seem  to 
be  flshlng  themselves  out  of  the  Atlantic 
With  declining  catches  there,  half  the  Japa- 
nese Atlantic  fleet  has  been  order«d  back  to 
Japan.  The  bankruptcy  Inherent  in  long- 
lining  Is  being  seen  m  the  Pacific,  too  Ac- 
cording to  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  In 
Washington,  "Marlln  harvests  by  Japanese 
long-Uners  flshlng  off  the  Pacific  coast  ot 
Central  America"  were  poor  in  1M5— only 
throe  or  four  fish  per  boat,  compared  with 
catches  of  hundreds  per  boat  In  1964  Aver- 
age weight  per  fish  u-as  about  two-thirds  of 
what  it  used  to  be,  a  fact  oonflrmed  by  sport 
fishermen,  who  note  that  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  marlln  once  averaged  110  pounds  and 
now  are  down  to  60  or  70  pounds.  Mexican 
resMt  owners,  largely  dependent  on  sport 
flshennen,  are  In  a  state  of  panic. 

The  Sport  Pl&hlng  Institute,  which  is 
largely  suppcwted  by  tackle  manufacturers 
and  provides  research  grants  for  sclenUflc 
Institutions,  observed  in  Its  November  Bul- 
letin that  "bluefin  tuna  stocks  in  the  Allan- 
tic  Ocean  also  may  soon  be  In  trouble** 
Not  just  long-lining  but  purse-seining 
threatens  the  Atlantic  ttina  population  to 
such  an  extent  that  O.  V.  Wells,  Deputy 
Director  General  of  the  Unite*  Nations  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization,  said  last  sum- 
mer that  "the  rational  utillzauon  of  tuna 
resources  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  requires 
urgent  international  attention."  Durlnr 
1962  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
found,  US.  fishermen  landed  a  mere  40  000 
pounds  of  tuna  at  Middle  AUantlc  ports 
Two  years  later  the  U.S.  figure  had  Jumped  ui 
6  million  pounds,  and  the  fishery  had  become 
so  attractive  that  purse  seiners  were  moving 
in  from  as  far  away  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Japanese  are  by  no  means  the  only 
long-liners.  The  Norwegians  are  In  the  At- 
iMiUc.  off  the  U.S.  coast,  concentrating  on 
sharks  but  geUIng  a  share  of  swordfish  and 
other  gamesters,  too.  Swedish  sportsmen 
are  decrying  the  fact  that  long-lining  has 
begun  to  affect  their  salmon  catch.  Canada 
has  some  250  vessels  In  the  summer  and  25 
in  the  winter  long-lining  the  Atlantic  tor 
swordfish.  once  taken  mosUy  by  harpoon  as 
they  lolled  on  the  surface.    The  U.S.  fishery 
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tuu  a  score  or  «o  of  long-Unlng  vessel*  In 
the  Atlantic,  and  these  have  been  averaging 
300  Bwwdflsh  a  trip  during  the  peek  fall 
seaaon.  Red  China  U  long-Unlng,  but  no 
one  knows  to  what  extent,  and  the  same  U 
true  of  the  VSBS...  which  has  Just  an- 
nounced a  new  5-year  plan  aimed  at  In- 
creasing Its  catch  more  than  50  percent. 
Cubans  are  long-lining  for  marlln.  And  the 
Spanish  are  at  It.  too. 

But  all  these,  separately  and  together,  are 
minuscule  In  comparison  with  the  Japanese 
operation  Its  growth  from  1956  to  1963  was 
astronomical.  In  1966.  when  164.000  hooks 
were  set  by  the  Japanese,  they  caught  7  met- 
ric tons  of  striped  marlln  (100  fish)  and 
50  metric  tons  of  blue  marlln  (400  fish). 
By  1963  they  had  more  than  50  million  hooks 
out  and  took  8.236  metric  tons  of  striped 
marlln  (126.700  flah)  and  9.413  metric  tons 
of  blue  marlln  (75.300  flah) .  Not  to  mention 
countless  other  blllflsh  and  tuna. 

Today  Japan  has  825.835  persons  engaged 
directly  In  the  fishing  Industry,  a  decline 
from  the  790.000  so  occupied  In  1963.  The 
decline  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
ptmslon  of  Japanese  Industry  and  higher 
wages  on  land  pvUled  many  a  fisherman  away 
from  the  sea. 

Japanese  boats,  ranging  In  size  from  300 
to  800  tons,  flah  through  the  south  seas  and 
deposit  their  catches  In  southeast  Asia,  then 
move  on  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  unload 
their  next  haul  In  Mediterranean  ports. 
Prom  the  Mediterranean  their  course  takes 
them  Into  the  South  Atlantic,  down  through 
the  Caribbean — some  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  others  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  out  Into  the  Pacific  again,  where 
they  deposit  their  catches  In  Samoa  before 
sailing  back  to  Japan.  This  marketing  sys- 
tem somewhat  compromises  the  theory  that 
the  Japanese  are  seeking  protein  only  for 
home  consumption.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
fish  taken  by  their  wandering  fieeu.  In  fact, 
la  sold  to  foreign  countries. 

Behind  the  explosive  expansion  of  the 
long-Une  fishery  is  the  development.  In  1955. 
of  the  tuna  hot  dog.  which  has  become 
widely  popular  In  Japan.  This  sausage  made 
possible  the  exploitation  of  the  bigeye  tuna, 
which  had  been  held  In  low  regard  until 
then,  the  yellowfln  and  bluefln  being 
preferred.  Then  the  marllns  began  to  be 
uaad  for  sausage  and  the  bUlflsh  kUl  became 
a  Taluable  adjunct  to  the  tuna  fishery.  The 
Japanese  also  like  marlln  raw  as  sashlml, 
an  appetizer.  (North  Americans  seldom  eat 
marlln,  though  It  U  esteemed  In  Latin 
Amerlck.) 

Last  year  the  Japanese  fieets  did  not  do 
too  well,  especially  with  tuna,  but  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  decline  was  due 
to  overfishing,  as  sport  fishermen  Insist,  or 
changes  In  water  temperature,  available  food 
and  salinity,  as  some  marine  scientists 
suspect. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  was 
not  both.  There  Is  every,  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  overfishing,  by  purse  seiners  as 
well  as  long-liners,  is  the  leading  vlUa^. 
The  1964  annual  report  of  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Tropical  Tuna  Commission  recalled  that 
In  1083  Or.  Mllner  B.  Schasfsr,  then  lu  di- 
rector of  Investigations,  was  able  to  assert 
that  the  maximum  average  equilibrium 
catch  of  yellowfln  tuna  would  be  In  the 
vicinity  of  183  million  pounds.  In  other 
words,  overfishing  would  begin  at  this  point. 
The  catch  In  1959  was  145  4  million  pounds. 
Jumped  sharply  to  234.2  and  239.8  In  1B80 
and  1961  respectively,  fell  oS  for  a  couple  of 
years,  then  rose  again  to  197  8  In  1964. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  few  commercial 
fishermen,  perhaps  responding  to  long  years 
of  warfare  with  sport-fishing  interests,  pro- 
fess to  s«s  no  threat  to  the  tuna-flshlng  in- 
dustry from  long-Unlng.  One  of  these  Is 
August  Felando,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Tuna  Boat  Association  In  San 
Diego.    Felando  points  out  that  the  Japanese 


are  primarily  interested  In  bigeye  tuna,  which 
are  deep  swimmers  and  unimportant  to  either 
the  U.S.  commercial  fishery  or  sport  fishery. 
The  yellowfln  has  become  a  secondary  prize 
(20  percent  of  the  total  catch  in  the  eastern 
Pacific),  and  bluefin  tuna  are'only  occasion- 
ally taken  by  the  J.^panese  In  the  Pacific. 

But  Felando  docs  concede  that  his  asso- 
ciation's boats  see  Increasing  numbers  of 
Japanese  long-llners  fishing  off  the  Mexican 
coast  and  that  these  are  working  primarily 
for  swordflsh  and  marlln. 

Bruce  Barnes  and  BUI  Poole,  partners  In  a 
San  Diego  charter-fishing  operation,  believe 
that  the  decline  In  the  marlln  catch  out  of 
San  Diego  during  the  1965  season  could  well 
be  attributed  to  the  more  extensive  use  of 
the  long-line  technique  ^ff  the  Mexican  and 
Souh  American  coasU.  In  1963  the  confirmed 
count  of  marlln  at  San  Diego  docks  was  1.500. 
In  1965  It  had  dropped  to  400. 

There  Is  something  approaching  terror  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Mexican-Central 
American  land  strip. 

•ThU  year  ( 1965)  Is  the  worst  Jamaica  has 
had,"  says  Ed  Louys.  "In  the  blue-marlln 
tournament  only  five  fish  were  caught  and 
the  biggest  weighed  162  poimds.  But  a 
Japaneses  vessel  which  needed  medical  atten- 
tion for  one  of  its  crew  put  Into  Montego 
Bay  In  late  September.  It  was  loaded  with 
blue  marlln.  " 

SF>ortsmen  like  Louys  are  not  Impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  other 
long-Uners  are  harvesting  protein.  The 
proflu  derived  from  sport  fishing,  they  feel, 
are  a  source  of  life.  too.  for  those  engaged  In 
boatbuilding,  tacklemaklng.  resort  mainte- 
nance and  allied  servicing  of  sport  fisher- 
men. In  the  United  States  alone,  salt  water 
sport  fishermen  spent  $626. 191. 000  In  1960. 
according  to  the  US.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife.  Talbert  notes  that  In 
1960.  17  billion  pounds  of  edible  fish  wer^ 
caught  commercially,  but  marine  sport  fish- 
ing brought  In  almost  as  much — J  .4  billion 
pounds.  So.  say  the  sportsmen,  their  kind 
of  fishing  is  a  rich  source  of  protein,  too,  and 
does  not  deplete  the  available  stock. 

But  the  high  seas  are  free,  whether  they  be 
considered  to  begin  3  miles.  12  nules,  or  200 
mUes  out  from  shore.  Besides,  It  Is  not  Just 
coastal  overfishing  that  threatens  the  sports- 
men. The  pelagic  fish  he  most  esteems  are 
far-ronglng  wanderers,  and  It  matters  not  a 
whit  whether  they  are  destroyed  5  mUes  out 
or  500 

Since  no  practical  means  of  controlling  the 
long-Uners  has  yet  been  devised,  or  even  pro- 
posed, a  few  frustrated  sport  fishermen  have 
been  taking  matters  Into  their  own  hands. 
Long-Une  sets  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
Atlantic.  Off  Acapulco,  sport  fishermen, 
persistently  wreaking  havoc  on  long-lines  off 
their  coast,  forced  one  Japanese  vessel  to 
abandon  the  area  as  too  expensive.  US. 
sport-flshlng  boats  sailing  off  the  shores  of 
Baja  California  play  a  game  called  ocean 
skeet.  They  shatter  the  long-Uners'  glass 
buoys  with  shotguns. 

The  damage  inflicted  by  such  means  Is.  of 
course,  a  mere  nuisance  and  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  the  enormous  enterprise  that 
long-Unlng  has  become.  But  when  a  Japa- 
nese long-liner  ran  aground  last  September 
on  the  southernmost  tip  of  Baja  California 
gleeful  Mexican  fishermen  Indulged  In  soul- 
satlafylng  fantasies  to  account  for  the  wreck 
and  take  credit  for  It. 

The  350-ton  vessel  crashed  onto  a  reef 
about  2  a.m.  The  18  men  aboard  all  got 
ashore  safely.  Some  comnverclal  and  sport 
fishermen  went  aboard  and  found  the  boat 
equipped  with  the  very  latest  In  navigational 
and  flsh-findlng  equipment,  from  radar  to 
sonar.  Stacked  In  her  freezer  locker  below 
decks  were  an  estimated  140  tons  of  tuna.  40 
tons  of  nuirlln.  and  an  unknown  quantity  of 
shark  meat.  In  addition  to  dolphin,  wahoo, 
and  sailfish. 

How  to  account  for  the  wreck?    The  Mex- 


Icaiu  wink  and  teU   any  of  a  number   of 
stories : 

1.  Mexican  fishermen  turned  off  the  light 
In  the  lighthouse.  (Ah.  but  with  all  that 
electronic  gear  a  modern  vessel  does  not 
bother  with  lighthouses.) 

2.  They  turned  off  the  light  and  set  up 
another  light  atop  a  high  cUff  to  lead  the 
Japanese  astray.  (But  the  radar  would  have 
Indicated  the  huge  landmass— cliffs  several 
hundred  feet  high  on  the  beach — behind  the 
Judas  light.) 

3.  Long-line  sets  are  equipped  with  tran- 
sistorized homing  buoys  that  send  out  a 
signal  to  guide  the  fishing  boat  to  where  the 
sets  have  drifted.  The  Mexicans  took  one 
such  buoy  and  put  It  on  the  beach.  (This 
one  Is  more  ingenious  than  plausible.  The 
Japanese  navigational  gear  again  would  have 
(oiled  the  plot  t 

What  hope  Is  there,  since  even  the  wishful 
cleverness  of  Mexican  wreckers  Is  no  match 
for  the  vast  Japanese  fleet?  One  theory,  not 
very  attractive,  Is  that  overflshlng  will  solve 
Itself. 

"In  some  ways  long-Unlng  may  be  con- 
sidered self-llmltlng."  says  Prank  J.  Mather 
III.  associate  scientist  at  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc  Institution  and  himself  a  sport 
fisherman.  "When  the  catch  declines  enough 
it  becomes  unprofitable.  I  think  there  is 
cause  for  concern  but  don't  know  what  can 
be  done.  Agreement  among  all  the  nations 
Involved  would  be  very  difficult." 

"We  know  the  extent  of  long-Unlng." 
Mather  says,  "but  we  have  no  Idea  of  the  size 
of  fish  populations."  Such  knowledge  would 
be  essential  to  the  establishment  of  mean- 
ingful international  controls,  but  It  simply  Is 
not  there  to  be  laid  on  the  bargaining  table. 

There  Is  unanimity  among  marine  scien- 
tists that  research  is  a  sine  qua  non  o<  inter- 
national controls. 

"We  are  getting  more  and  more  letters  from 
Congressmen  inquiring  about  long-Unlng," 
says  Albert  H.  Swartz,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
.^Ivlsion  of  Fishery  Research  of  the  U.S. 
Btl^uiu  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 
"Some  people  are  advocating  an  extensive  re- 
search program.  Others  are  talking  about  an 
international  convention — but  there  are  no 
facts  to  bring  to  It.  A  research  program 
would  take  about  5  years  before  we  could  go 
to  the  Japanese  regarding  conservation 
measures." 

Swartz  made  a  point  that  sport  fishermen 
and  their  associations  might  consider. 

"Until  now,"  he  said,  "international  con- 
ventions have  always  been  on  food  fish.  The 
sport  fishery  has  never  been  represented. 
Now  sport  fishing  should  be  lepresented. 
The  International  Game  Fishing  Association 
should  have  a  voice." 

It  should  indeed.  And  so  should  all  sport 
fishermen,  organized  or  unorganized,  who 
know  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  Con- 
gressmen, who.  In  turn,  might  well  be  per- 
suaded to  Initiate  preliminary  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  while  a  crash  research  pro- 
gram Is  under  way.  The  extent  of  this  crisis 
cannot  wait  for  precise  scientific  determina- 
tion. The  commonsense  evidence  is  plentiful 
now.  At  this  Juncture  the  need  for  controls  in 
clear.  In  the  long  run,  controls  need  not  de- 
prive the  Japanese  of  their  protein  supply. 
They  could.  In  fact,  preserve  It. 

Edward  W.  Allen  recently  was  chairman  of 
an  international  meeting  which  sought,  un- 
successfully, to  Institute  new  controls  on 
flshlng  In  the  north  Paclflc.  Though  he 
spoke  In  another  context.  In  a  statement  to 
the  conference  he  may  have  suggested  the 
theme  for  a  preliminary  meeting  of  world 
sport-Ashing  associations  and  the  leading 
fishing  nations.    He  put  It  this  way : 

"Ocean  fUberles  should  not  be  deemed  to 
exist  merely  for  the  beneflt  of  (commercial  | 
flshermen  and  cannery  operators,  but  should 
be  considered  to  be  a  great  trust  for  the 
beneflt  of  humanity." 
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U.S.  Space  Program  Chalked  After  1970 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  by  Neal  Stanford  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  January  18,  dis- 
cusses the  recent  report  of  the  Space 
Science  Board  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  completed  at  the  request  of 
the  White  House  on  r>ost-Apollo  pro- 
grams. This  study  clearly  outlines  the 
need  not  only  for  our  efforts  in  space 
In  the  1970"s  but  makes  a  strong  case  for 
sufficient  Earth-based  effort  to  supple- 
ment our  space  effort.  This  brief  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Stanford  identifies  well  sev- 
eral of  the  most  promising  opportunities 
for  our  national  space  program  following 
the  lunar  landing  in  this  decade.  The 
article  follows : 

US.    Space    Pbogsam    Chaijced    After    1970 
(By  Neal  Stanford) 
Washington.— The    American    space    pro- 
gram Is  outlined  untU  1970,  when  it  Is  to  put 
men  on  the  moon. 

While  there  Is  a  lot  of  talk  and  speculation 
about  what  the  United  SUtes  does  after  that 
In  space,  there  Is  no  official  program,  no  an- 
nounced goal. 

The  flrst  step  toward  nailing  down  a  spe- 
elflc  space  program  for  the  post-Apollo  years, 
running  from  1970  to  1985.  has  been  Uken 
now. 

The  Space  Science  Board  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  the  request  of  the 
White  House,  has  come  up  with  a  long  list 
of  projects  and  given  them  priorities. 

Top  priority  goes  to  unmanned  exploration 
of  Mars. 

Next  comes  detailed  investigation  of  the 
lunar  surface. 
Third  Is  immanned  exploration  of  Venus. 

EABTH-BASKD  STCDT   STkEFSED 

Then  comes  investigation  of  other  major 
planets,  comets,  asteroids,  and  Interplane- 
tary dust. 

This  program  is  not  too  different  from 
what  has  been  expected,  and  from  what 
probably  wUl  be  approved.  But  what  the 
space  science  board  has  done  now  is  propose 
50  different  speclflc  space  Investigations  for 
the  post-ApoUo  years,  and  explain  why  these 
have  been  chosen. 

The  report  takes  Issue  with  certain  present 
policies  and  premises  on  space  research  and 
exploration. 

It  suggests  that  earth-based  studies  of  the 
planets  and  solar  system  must  not  be  ne- 
glected Just  because  man  now  has  a  means 
of  piaking  deep-space  probes.  It  says  with 
some  sharpness:  "There  Is  great  concern  over 
the  gap  between  present  programs  in  ground- 
based  observation  of  the  planetary  system 
and  what  could  bs  done  with  exlstlne 
facilities." 

In  other  words:  Don't  do  in  space  what 
can  be  done  more  cheaply  on  earth. 

QtTSSTIONS    OUTLINED 

Here  are  some  of  Its  proposals  and  recom- 
mendations for  this  period: 

Launching  an  orbiUng  planetary  observa- 
tory. 

More     observation     of     planete     through 
ground-based  telescopes, 
landing  a   Martian   capsule   early   In   the 

Putting  life -detection  experlmenU  in  early 
landers  on  planeu,  even  though  they  have 
a  low  chance  of  success. 


The  report  makes  pertinent  points  about 
various  space  programs: 

Mars:  The  purpose  is  not  only  to  look  for 
existence  of  life  on  Mars,  but  to  see  If  It 
geographlcaUy  has  a  core,  a  mantle,  a  crust; 
not  Just  study  volcanic  activity,  but  deter- 
mine whether  Mars  came  from  the  same 
chemical  crucible  as  the  Earth. 

Moon:  The  moon  should  be  mapped  both 
from  lunar  orbit  and  then  from  landings  and 
traverses.  It  U  Important  to  know  such  a 
simple  thing  as  how  a  handful  of  moon  dust 
would  distribute  itself  Lf  aUowed  to  faU  back. 

Venus:  It  is  possible  scientists  have  been 
too  hasty  In  accepting  the  assumption  from 
radiation  measurements  that  the  surface 
temperature  Is  too  high  to  support  Ufe. 
Such  heat  could  come  from  nonthermal 
sources,  and  low  temperatures  could  exist  at 
the  summit  of  the  high  mountain  ranges. 
Also  some  form  of  life  could  even  develop  In 
suspension  In  the  dense  atmosphere. 

This  Is  only  the  first  of  three  reports  the 
space  science  board  Is  making  on  space  re- 
search directions  for  the  future. 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  there  will 
be  a  space  program  after  1970.  This  first 
report  tries  to  suggest  what  it  will— or 
should— look  like. 


Lutz  Cabinet  Co.,  a  Wyoming  Industry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMIMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans have  always  taken  pride  in  the 
recitation  of  a  single  man's  success  In 
our  free  enterprise  system.  An  integral 
part  of  our  culture  is  the  firm  and  abid- 
ing belief  that  our  economic  system  offers 
each  man  an  opportunity  to  seek  a  better 
way  of  life  through  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  a  continuing  faith  in  our  Na- 
tion's potential.  , 

This  lesson  is  all  the  more  valuable 
when  it  demonstrates  that  there  are  still 
developing  markets  in  our  Nation  that 
offer  great  rewards  to  men  of  these  as- 
pirations. Wyoming  is  such  a  place,  with 
abundant  natural  resources,  reserves  of 
trained  manpower,  an  excellent  trans- 
portation system,  amidst  an  area  of  well- 
to-do  consumers. 

I  am  proud  today  to  call  attention  to 
the  achievements  of  a  friend  of  many 
years,  Louis  Lutz  of  Laramie,  Wyo.  Be- 
ginning as  a  carpenter  in  Laramie,  Mr. 
Lutz  recognized  Wyoming's  potential  and 
pursued  his  career  in  Laramie,  ultimately 
building  one  of  Wyoming's  fastest  grow- 
ing industries.  His  cabinet  company, 
founded  in  1949,  now  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  over  $300,000,  employing  25 
persons.  It  is  Wyoming's  largest  wood 
milling  shop  and  one  of  the  largest  cus- 
tom furniture  producers  In  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  following  article  from  Wyoming 
Progress  Reports,  a  monthly  publication 
of  the  Wyoming  Natural  Resource  Board 
explains  Mr.  Lutz'  good  cause  for  faith 
in  Wyoming's  growing  ability  to  sustain 
profitable  industrial  ventures.  I  rec- 
ommend his  philosophy  to  those  who 
seek  a  promising  and  profitable  career 
In  the  great  undeveloped  markets  of  the 
Rockies. 
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The  article  follows: 

One  of  Wyoming's  fastest  growing  busi- 
nesses recently  occupied  a  new  plant  In 
Laramie,  representing  an  Investment  of  more 
than  »300,000. 

Lutz  Cabinet  Co.,  the  State's  largest  wood 
milling  shop,  began  operations  at  its  new 
26,000-square-foot  faculty  late  in  1966  sig- 
naling the  latest  achievement  In  a  proud 
growth  record. 

Louis  Lutz,  a  native  of  Laramie,  founded 
Lutz  Cabinet  Co.  m  1949  as  a  smaU-scalo 
operat*n.  The  company  now  employs  25 
persons  and  U  among  the  largest  custom 
furniture  producers  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region. 

The  flrm  does  not  manufacture  furniture 
for  the  general  market.  Its  products  are 
custom  bunt  for  speclflc  contract  purposes 
For  example,  work  Is  ctirrently  underway  on 
a  •500,000  contract  to  supply  dormitory  fur- 
niture for  the  University  of  Wyomlne  m 
Laramie.  " 

Major  supply  sources  for  the  company  are 
the  East  (for  birch  and  oak)  and  the  Paclflc 
Northwest  (for  plywood) . 

Lutz  Cabinet  Co.'s  principal  product  U 
cabinet  work  for  Laramie  area  contractors 
on  such  projects  as  apartments  and  resluen- 
tlal  developments.  In  recent  years,  the  com- 
pany has  broadened  Its  base  of  operaUons 
with  the  receipt  of  many  contracts  for  col- 
lege dormitories,  hospitals,  and  State  Insti- 
tutions. For  these  projects,  Lutz  Cabinet 
Co.  produces  drawers,  wardrobe  units  and 
desks. 

As  an  added  feature  of  Its  operaUons  the 
firm  designs  many  of  its  producU  and  much 
of  Its  equipment,  enlisting  the  assistance 
of  University  of  Wyoming  speclaUste  as  con- 
sultants on  speclflc  projects. 

Lutz  cites  several  advantages  of  his  Lar- 
amie location.  Transportation  faclUtles— 
both  truck  and  rail— are  excellent.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Laramie  area  offers  an  abundance 
of  skilled  labor.  The  flrm's  proximity  to  Its 
growing  market  facUItates  shipping  of  ths 
highly  flrUshed  company  product. 

Within  a  150-mUe  radius  of  Laramie  are 
the  University  of  Wyoming,  Colorado  State 
University,  Colorado  State  College,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines,  University  of  Colorado  Den- 
ver University,  and  several  Junior  colleges— 
comprUlng  an  excellent  market  for  Lute  Cab- 
inet Co.'s  products  In  Wyoming.  Colorado 
and  Nebraska. 

Finally,  Lutz  credits  the  Laramie  area's 
highly  favorable  business  climate  with  help- 
ing the  growth  and  prosperity  of  his  com- 
pany. 


The  Fnture  Farmers  of  America — 
Guardians  of  the  Soil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WIUIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  14,  1966 
»fr.  NATCHER,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  Is  once  again  preparing  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  our  first  President. 
Americans,  throughout  the  land  will 
pause  on  that  day,  February  22,  and  pay 
due  tribute  to  the  splendid  and  unselfish 
genius  of  his  great  man  who  gave  so 
much  of  himself  and  his  talents  in  his 
efforts  to  establish  and  sustain  this  then 
fledgling  young  NaUon.  History  records 
George  Washington  as  a  leader  in  many 
fields  and  certainly  not  the  least  of  his 
acc(Mnpllshments  were  in  the  area  of 
agriculture.    At  heart.  George  Washing- 
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ton  was  a  farmer  and  recognizing  this,  a 
group  of  America's  finest  young  men 
have  selected  the  week  of  his  birthdate 
as  their  national  week.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  who 
will  observe  their  38th  anniversary  the 
week  of  February  19  to  February  28. 

I  am  sincere  when  I  speak  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America  as  a  group 
of  this  Nation's  finest  young  men.  At 
home,  in  the  Second  District  of  Ken- 
tucky, one  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the 
very  strong  and  the  very  positive  in- 
fluence that  the  members  of  this  organi- 
zation exert  in  their  homes  and  In  their 
communities.  I  know  of  no  group  that 
commands  more  respect  or  receives  more 
wholehearted  support  than  our  Future 
Farmers  and  I  am  sure  this  Is  true  not 
only  in  our  section  of  Kentucky,  but 
across  the  bo€tfd  expanse  of  our  country. 
Thirty-eight  years  ago.  some  high 
school  students  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  be- 
lieved In  the  future  of  farming.  They 
formed  a  new  orgaiilzatlon — an  organi- 
sation for  farm  boys — and  employed  this 
belief  in  their  creed.  Their  faith  has 
been  Justified,  for  It  was  then  as  it  is 
now — farming  Is  the  backbone  and  the 
heart  of  agriculture. 

It  was  in  1928  that  these  boys  first  met 
and  set  forth  their  Ideals  and  goals.  The 
outgrowth  of  their  meeting  has  been  a 
national  organization,  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America,  with  more  than  454.516 
active  members  in  9.156  local  chapters. 
This  membership  is  distributed  through- 
out our  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Op- 
erating under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Vbeational  Education  Arts.  It 
has  become  an  educational,  nonprofit, 
and  nonpolltlcal  farm  youth  movement 
and  has  as  Its  aim  and  purpose  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  leadership,  of 
citizenship,  and  of  patriotism. 

As  our  great  Nation  has  extended  its 
growth  and  power,  as  our  population  has 
Increased,  and  Aiperica,  in  its  compassion 
for  the  hungry  of  the  world  has  in- 
creased Its  foreign  commitments,  so  too 
have  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
augmented  their  program  to  meet  these 
new  demands  upon  our  agricultural  re- 
sources. Vocational  Agriculture  now 
embraces  the  study  of  science,  tech- 
nology, and  management.  The  American 
farm  and  Amerfcan  farmworkers  re- 
main the  center  link  in  our  present  agri- 
cultural system.  Servicing  and  supply- 
\i\g  these  7  million  people  are  some  6 
million  workers.  In  the  third  and  final 
link,  an  additional  10  million  handle  and 
process  our  abundant  farm  produce. 
Agriculture,  in  a  sense,  has  become  agri- 
business. 

To  those  who  love  the  land,  however, 
agriculture  is  more  than  a  career — 
more  than  a  business.  It  is  a  very  rich 
and  rewarding  way  of  life.  The  dreams 
of  forefathers  are  nurtured  and  har- 
vested and  the  good  earth  is  replenished 
with  hope  for  the  farmers  of  tomorrow 
to  tend.  A  farm  Is  a  masterpiece  of 
riature  and  a  symbol  of  the  eternal  bond 
between  man  and  soil. 

I  salute  the  Future  Farmers  of  Amer- 
ica upon  their  38th  aimiversary.  A  great 
trust  is  their  and  I  wish  for  them  a 
future  of  even  greater  achievement. 


\ 


VictMm:.Thc  EaiUess  War— Article  IV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  February  14.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pete  Hamill. 
who  is  reporting  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
for  the  New  York  Post,  has  been  writing 
a  series  of  articles  from  that  region 
which  shows  great  insight  into  the  nature 
of  the  struggle.  I  include  the  fourth  ar- 
ticle in  the  series  which  was  published  on 
February  10.  I  especially  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  his  two 
concluding  sentences : 

U  anything  at  all  Is  clear  about  this  con- 
fused war.  It  Is  that  1^  roots  are  political. 
tJltlmately,  Its  solutlon^wUl  be  political  too. 

The  article  follows: 
Vittnam:    The    Bnduss    Wah — Akticlb    IV: 
The  Mn-rTART  Srauccut 

( By  Pete  HamlU ) 
Saigon. — The  correspondents  who  were 
there  still  rememoer  the  last  terrible  days 
of  the  French  In  what  was  then  known  as 
Indochina.  Every  evening  In  that  spring 
of  1954,  the  bars  of  Hanoi  would  grow 
emptier.  The  young  French  officers  would 
toast  each  other  with  champagne,  sing  gay, 
brave  songs,  and  then  fly  off  In  the  morning, 
heading  180  miles  to  the  west  for  a  town 
In  the  valley  of  the  Namyoum  River  called 
Dlen  Blen  Pbu. 

The  young  men  would  leave  In  groups  of 
60  or  ao  In  those  first  days  of  the  57-day 
siege:  then  in  groups  of  30  or  less:  and  at 
the  end,  one  or  two  at  a  time.  The  music 
In  the  Hanoi  bars  played  to  empty  rooms. 
The  prostitutes  walked  home  alone.  The 
customers  of  both  were  off  being  slaughtered. 
And  while  thoee  thousands  of  young  men 
were  again  proving  that  France  produces  the 
bravest  soldiers  and  the  worst  generals  of 
any  modem  nation,  while  they  were  being 
shot  down  like  trapped  animals  In  that  valley 
without  exits,  the  French  military  kept  ly- 
ing. The  war  was  not  finished,  they  told 
visiting  correspondents,  no  matter  what 
happened  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  Small  military 
gains  were  being  made  In  the  Red  River 
Valley.  The  Vietmlnh  were  getting  discour- 
aged. The  pacification  program  was  spread- 
ing like  oil  on  water  through  the  countryside. 
The  Vietmlnh  were  resorting  to  terror  In 
the  collection  of  troops  and  the  peasantry 
was  abandoning  the  cause.  It  was  all  re- 
lated In  careful,  rational  tones,  and  all  of  It 
was  nonsense. 

On  May  7,  1964.  Dlen  Blen  Ph»  was  overrun, 
by  the  forces  of  VletnUnh  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen 
Olap:  the  next  day,  the  Geneva  Convention 
opened  and  the  colonial  empire  France  had 
fought  so  bravely  and  stupidly  to  retain 
was  finished.  Today,  the  second  part  of  that 
war  continues,  though  the  names  of  most  of 
the  players  have  changed.  In  what  Bernard 
Fall  describes  as  the  second  Indochina  war, 
the  old  bands  have  a  distinct  sense  of  deja 
vu. 

"There  are  some  crucial  differences  between 
the  French  phase  of  the  war  and  the  Ameri- 
can phase,"  one  veteran  American  Journalist 
told  me  several  weeks  ago.  "For  one  thing. 
the  French  were  fighting  to  stay  In  a  colony: 
we're  fighting  to  get  out.  We  have  over- 
whelming air  iwwer  and,  with  the  helicopters, 
more  flexibility.  Despite  the  peace  move- 
ment, we  don't  have  anything  like  that  anti- 
war feeling  In  France  at  the  time  of  the  war, 
which  choked  off  supplies  and  needed  man- 
power:   the   French    after    all    had   a    large. 


powerful  Communist  Party.  But  in  other 
ways.  It  seems  to  me  we're  making  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  the  same  nUstakes." 

Even  some  of  the  American  politicians  ad- 
mit tiiat  host  of  otir  mistakes  to  date  have 
been  political:  but  they  also  feel  that  we 
are  In  danger  of  making  some  of  the  same 
military  mistakes. 

"Our  greatest  weakness  here  Is  the  ARVN." 
one  American  military  man  told  me.  (The 
Initials  are  for  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vi*t- 
nam  )  "If  they  were  doing  their  Job,  we 
wouldn't  be  here.  We  could  stand  off  like 
the  Chinese  are  doing,  give  them  the  guns 
and  let  them  do  the  fighting.  But  even 
though  they  are  individually  brave,  they  are 
lousy  as  an  army." 

There  are  about  250.000  troops  In  the  South 
Vietnamese  Army  and  some  units  perform 
well.  Others  are  a  hopeless  grabbag.  One 
unit  I  visited  In  the  Mekong  Delta  was  made 
up  of  260  fighting  men  and  750  women  and 
children,  all  def>endents  of  the  soldiers.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  get  a  soldier  to  desert 
the  warmth  of  his  family  bed  at  3  In  the 
morning  to  do  battle  with  the  Vletcong.  De- 
sertions continue  to  bleed  the  army  of  its 
stability.  The  pay  Is  abysmally  low — $20  a 
month  for  a  private,  or  about  what  a  prosti- 
tute earns  In  an  hour  on  Saigon's  Tu  Do 
Street. 

Pew  ARVN  soldiers  have  any  respect  at 
all  for  the  commanders,  most  of  whom  seem 
more  interested  In  turning  their  weapons  on 
the  latest  Saigon  government  than  In  fight- 
ing the  Vletcong.  In  addition,  the  Vietna- 
mese Army  Is  riddled  with  Vletcong  agents, 
to  the  point  that  some  American  outfits  re- 
fuse to  work  on  operations  with  them.  "It's 
Impossible  to  plan  a  large  operation  with 
them."  one  Marine  colonel  said.  "By  the 
time  we  get  to  where  we  want  to  go.  the 
Vletcong  are  gone.  It's  like  a  cop  frcrni  the 
vice  squad  working  for  Lucky  Luciano." 

An  even  more  serious  problem  Is  that  most 
of  the  Vietnamese  officers  have  been  trained 
by  either  the  French  or  the  Americans. 
Their  military  thinking  runs  along  conven- 
tional lines.  The  Australians — some  of  whom 
are  most  caustic  about  American  military 
strategy — say  that  the  Vietnamese  would  be 
great  soldiers  In  some  open  flat  field  In  the 
south  of  France,  but  that  they  still  don't 
understand  Jungle  warfare. 

"In  this  kind  of  war,"  one  Australian  officer 
who  had  served  In  New  Guinea  said,  "you 
have  to  slide  up  on  your  man  and  cut  his 
throat.  You  don't  come  barging  In  like  a 
horde  of  bloody  elephants,  letting  blm  know 
you're  coming." 

(The  Australians,  by  the  way,  rate  the 
Americans  third  In  the  Jungle  warfare  league. 
"The  Japanese  were  best,  because  they  used 
the  Jungle;  the  Australians  were  second,  be- 
cause they  learned  to  live  with  the  Jungle; 
Americans — they  remove  the  Jtingle.") 

The  French  t)iought  they  could  hold  Indo- 
china with  strings  of  forts  from  which  they 
could  strike  with  some  sort  of  mobility;  but 
the  Viet  Mlnh  controlled  all  of  the  country- 
side, had  the  support  of  most  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  knocked  off  each  fort  with  brutal 
efficiency  until  at  DIenblenphu,  they  knocked 
off  the  biggest  fort  of  them  all. 

Many  observers  feel  we  are  doing  the  same 
thing.  Our  position  at  Da  Nang,  Anh  Khe. 
Bien  Hoa,  Pleiku,  and  Nha  Trang  are  reason- 
ably well  defended  (though  the  Vletcong 
slipped  through  two  regiments  of  Vietnamese 
to  mortar  Bien  Hoa  a  year  ago,  and  managed 
to  ,blast  the  Da  Nang  airstrip  a  few  weeks 
ago) .  The  Americans,  because  of  the  kind  of 
warfare  they  are  waging,  must  have  these 
bases.  Unfortunately,  they  control  no  more 
of  the  countryside  than  the  French  did. 
When  I  asked  to  visit  the  battlefield  of  the 
la  Drp.ng  Valley  where,  last  November,  we 
took  heavy  losses,  and  killed  almost  2.000 
Vletcong.  1  was  laughed  at.  "Unless  you  can 
find  a  spare  battalion  around  here."  I  was 
told,  "forget  It." 
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So  we  are  killing  Vletcong.  but  regaining 
very  little  territory  for  the  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment we  are  fighting  for.  In  some  areas, 
such  as  the  Mekong  Delta,  we  have  less  terri- 
tory under  Government  control  than  we  had 
18  months  ago. 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland  is  in  charge 
of  the  American  military  effort  here.  Like 
Gen.  Dwlght  Elsenhower  In  World  War  II  he 
finds  himself  spending  almost  as  much  time 
in  the  airy  sphere  of  diplomacy,  soothing  the 
wounded  egos  of  other  military  men.  as  he 
does  in  fighting  the  war. 

Unlike  Elsenhower,  though.  Westmoreland 
doesn't  even  have  the  luxury  of  a  unified 
command.  In  theory  at  least  he  must  ask 
permission  from  the  Vietnamese  general^  be- 
fore moving  his  men  Into  battle.  And  for 
reasons  stated  above  this  Is  often  not  In  his 
best  Interests.  Too  often  In  this  war.  large, 
expensive  military  operations  are  pulled  on 
empty  valleys.  One  operation  last  year  re- 
sulted m  a  net  kill  of  26  water  buffaloes.  No 
one  could  determine  whether  they  were  Vlet- 
cong sympathizers. 

In  certain  ways,  Westmoreland  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  American  effort  here. 
For  one  thing,  he  looks  like  a  general.  He  Is 
lean  of  Jaw,  steely  of  gaze,  with  fierce  black 
eyebrows  that  John  I'ord's  makeup  men 
would  have  a  hard  time  inventing.  He 
doesn't  smoke,  seldom  drinks,  and  utters  only 
%fia  occasional  "dag  nabblf  when  upset.  To 
^*me  of  those  working  with  him,  he  Is  still 
the  Eagle  Scout  he  once  was. 

"Westmoreland  Is  a  very  nice  guy."  one 
American  political  expert  says,  "but  I  don't 
think  he  understands  much  about  evil.  He 
wants  his  men  to  be  gentlemen,  noble  war- 
riors preserving  freedom  for  an  lmp>erlled 
country.  They  should  be  out  cutting 
throats." 

Most  homefront  heroes  cannot  understand 
why  a  war  In  a  small  country  like  Vietnam 
should  be  giving  a  great  power  like  the  United 
States  so  much  trouble.  They  believe  we 
should  blow  up  Hanoi  or  Haiphong,  drop  our 
nuclear  weapons  and  blast  the  Communists 
off  the  map.  (It  Is  Interesting  that  the  atom 
bomb  advocates  are  always  willing  to  drop  the 
bomb  on  Asians;  It  Is  doubtful  they  would 
drop  it  If  this  war  were  being  fought  in 
Sweden.) 

The  American  military  men  understand 
some  of  the  folly  of  these  arguments.  For 
one  thing,  Saigon  Is  the  hostage  for  Hanoi. 
If  our  bombers  took  out  Hanoi— no  simple 
matter,  since  It  la  conceded  that  the  Com- 
munist capital  has  more  formidable  anti- 
aircraft facilities  than  wartime  Berlin — the 
Communists  could  take  out  Saigon  In  3 
days.  Their  supporters  could  blow  up  most 
major  facilities,  hotels,  and  the  communi- 
cations and  sewer  systems:  if  Haiphong  goes 
the  Saigon  River  could  be  bottled  up  with 
a  few  well-placed  mines  and  mortar  fire 
could  wreak  havoc  at  Ton  Son  Nhut  airport. 
So  the  strategy  has  become  relatively  sim- 
ple. The  military  must  operate  on  the 
theory  that  no  peace  will  be  negotiated. 
Starting  from  that  point  they  believe  that 
for  the  next  several  years  an  all-out  war  of 
attrition  must  be  waged  against  main-force 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  units. 

While  the  Americans  and  the  best  Vietna- 
mese units  are  waging  that  kind  of  war*  (it 
will  require  at  least  another  200,000  Ameri- 
cans), the  Vietnamese  Popular  Forces  and 
regional  mlUtla  uniU  will  have  to  deal  with 
the  guerrilla  units  In  the  countryside.  Keep 
the  pressure  on.  and  the  guerrilla  war  will 
simply  peter  out.  The  lowest  time  estimate 
for  accomplishing  all  this  Is  7  years. 

A  lot  of  people  have  severe  doubts  about 
this  strategy.  It  echoes  the  French  methods, 
and  denies  the  fact  that  large-scale  oper- 
ations too  frequently  result  in  the  deaths  of 
the  very  peasantry  the  government  Is  sup- 
posed  to  be  winning  over. 

Probably  the  only  hope  of  winning  lies 
with  the  kind  of  pacification  program  being 
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run  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Lewis  Walt 
and  his  marines  out  of  Da  Nang.  The  ma- 
rines have  been  treated  harshly  by  some 
critics  because  they  have  not  gone  out  and 
killed  as  many  people  as  possible.  But  Walt 
understands  the  futility  of  battles  Uke  that 
of  the  la  Drang  in  which  great  numbers  are 
killed  ahd  the  government  still  cannot  walk 
back  In.  His  men  have  been  working  quietly, 
with  some  efficiency,  village  by  village. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  If  the  Marine 
Corps  alumni  association  forces  them  to  give 
up  and  go  back  to  all-out  assaitlt.  If  any- 
thing at  all  is  clear  about  this  confused  war. 
it  Is  that  Its  roots  are  political.  Ultimately, 
its  solution  will  be  political  too. 


Marine  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  ever-increasing  interest 
and  discussion  on  the  future  of  our  great 
maritime  industry.  The  technological 
aspects  of  it  are  of  particular  concern  to 
us  all. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
when  I  read  the  remarks  of  Adm.  John 
Harllee.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  be- 
fore the  Transportation  Association  of 
America's  National  Transportation  Insti- 
tute on  January  12,  1966,  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

His  remarks  follow,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress: 

Remarks  or  Adm.  John  HARLLrr,  U.S.  Navt, 
RrmiED,  CHAntMAN  of  thk  Fhjeral  Marx- 
TIME  Commission,  Bepore  the  Transporta- 
tion Association  of  America's  National 
Transportation  Institute  on  Jantjast  12, 
1966,  AT  THE  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City 

These  are  exciting  times  In  the  marine 
transportatlonJlndustry  and  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  exciting  phases  Is  the  new 
Impetus  in  contalnerlzatlon  which  could 
achieve  a  technological  revolution  In  ocean 
transportation. 

But,  while  the  year  ahead  will  unquestion- 
ably see  the  first  manifestations  of  transat- 
lantic contalnerlzatlon  it  might  be  years  be- 
fore the  full  Impact  of  this  new  type  of  ship- 
ping service  is  felt  by  the  Industry. 

Before  contalnerlzatlon  arrives  full  blown, 
we  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  must 
reexamine  and  reassess  our  governing  stat- 
utes, the  rules  and  transportation  principles 
enunciated  thereunder,  and  our  body  of  case 
law,  all  formulated  under  traditional  con- 
cepts of  break-bulk  service,  and  determine 
whether  they  meet  future  traflsportatlon 
needs  and  whether,  in  their  present  form 
they  are  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  regu- 
latory guidance  and  assistance  to  steamship 
operators  and  protection  to  the  prospective 
users  of  containerized  ocean  transportation. 

As  you  know,  the  transatlantic  steamship 
trade  Is  one  of  our  most  Important,  whether  It 
be  viewed  In  terms  of  the  number  of  vessels 
committed  to  It,  the  type  of  cargo  moving,  the 
volume  of  that  cargo  or  its  value.  Today  the 
carriers  In  that  trade  OF>crate  services  largely 
Indistinguishable  from  those  existing  when 
the  Shipping  Act  was  passed  In  1918.  That 
Is  changing  fast  and  within  the  next  few 
years  the  trade  may  become  unrecognizable. 
Within  that  time  at  least  four  major  U£.- 


flag  carriers  and  four  foreign-flag  carriers  will 
Inaugurate  Integrated  container  service  with 
significant  numbers  of  high  speed  vessels 
between  the  United  States  and  northern 
Europe.  Most  of  these  vessels  expect  to  load 
and  discharge  containers  on  a  lift-on,  lift-off 
basis,  but  some  may  be  designed  for  roll-on. 
roll-off  operations.  This  technological  revo- 
lution has  been  long  In  coming  to  our  foreign 
trade  and  should  be  welcomed  not  only  by 
this  Nation  and  Its  trading  partners  in  Bhirope 
but  also  by  the  shippers  and  consignees  en- 
gaged m  that  trade. 

The  need  for  high-speed  container  service 
in  the  transatlantic  trades  is  manifest.  Ob- 
viously, operators  of  containerized  vessels  will 
continue  to  be  confronted  by  operational 
and  labor  problems.  There  is  also  the  prob- 
lem of  International  trade  rivalries.  While 
the  United  States  may  feel  it  has  the  Ed- 
vantage  of  a  head  start  there  is  every  in- 
dication that  foreign-flag  interest  In  con- 
talnerlzatlon is  accelerating.  All  in  all,  how- 
ever, the  proepecte  for  the  success  of  con- 
tainerized service  in  this  and  other  trades 
appear  encouraging.  The  caplUl  required  to 
move  these  new  vessels  from  the  drawing 
boards  to  the  berth  Is  staggering.  We  should 
tender  a  hearty  well  done  to  all  those  steam- 
ship companies  who  Intend  to  partlcipat* 
in  this  venture  to  so  dramaUcally  Improve 
service.  Contalnerzlatlon  should  bring 
benefits  to  carriers  and  shippers  alike  and 
make  a  substantial  contribution  toward 
achieving  the  national  goal  of  expanding 
our  foreign  trade. 

The  full  Impact  of  the  operational  changes 
that  win   be   forthcoming   from   contalnerl- 
zatlon of  the  transatlantic  trade  cannot  be 
evaluated  until  we  have  had  actual  experi- 
ence with  this  method  of  ocean  transport. 
Nevertheless,    prudence    and    commonsense 
dictate  that  we  make  preparations  now  for 
what  is  coming.    The  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  other  agencies  who  regulate 
transportation    must    reevaluate    their   reg- 
ulatory programs  on   the   basis  of  what  U 
about  to  happen  rather  than  what  happened 
yesterday.    We  do  know  that  contalnerlza- 
tlon will  bring  changes   in  more  than  the 
physical  features  of  the  vessels  involved.     We 
do  know  that  the  maximum  efficiencies  ot 
containerized   service   can   be   realized   only 
when  the  containers   are   loaded   at   Inland 
points,  where  most  of  the  cargo  originates, 
and  are  tendered  for  delivery  at  Inland  points 
of  destlnaUon.     We  know  that  contalnerlza- 
tlon has  encouraged  the  through  movement 
of  goods  and  that  this  trend  wlU  be  greatly 
accelerated    when    containerized    service    is 
fiUly  established  In  the  transatlantic  trades. 
The  carriers  have  been  attempting  to  comply 
with  existing  legislation  by  segmenting  the 
charges  for  the  service  they  perform  by  filing 
with  various  regulatory'  agencies  those  ap- 
plicable   segments    of    the    through    rates. 
For  example,  motor  carriers  file  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  rates  cover- 
ing the  portion  of  the  haul  in  the  United 
States.     Under  present  rules  those  carriers 
must  file  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission  their   port-to-port   rates   based    on 
the  theory  that  they  are  non-vessel-owning 
common  carriers  by  water  In  foreign  com- 
merce.    That  portion  of  the  haul  occurring 
within  the  foreign  country  Is  not  required  to 
be  filed  anywhere.     When  such  transporta- 
tion Involves  atr  carriers  they  must  file   a 
portion  of  the  through  rate  with  the  Civil 
Aeronautics    Board    and    their    port-to-port 
rates  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
This  type  of  segmented  rate  regulation  may 
be  unwieldy,  time  consuming,  costly,  and  of 
marginal  utility  to  both  shippers  and  car- 
riers.    A  single  factor  through  rate  filed  with 
a  single  governmental  entity  nay  be  more 
conducive    to      an    effective    transportation 
system.    Perhaps   a   Joint   board   similar   to 
the  one  proposed  by  the  Federal  Biaritlme 
Commission,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  exercise 
Jurisdiction  over  through  rates  In  certain  ol 
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our  domeatlc  offshore  trftd«a  sbould  be  ex- 
panded to  Include  our  foreign  trades.  Mat- 
ters stich  as  these  have  been  under  contin- 
uing study  by  the  chairmen  of  all  three  of 
the  major  transportation  regulatory  agencies 
and  we  Intend  to  maintain  this  liaison. 
However,  neither  a  Joint  board  nor  the  re- 
spective staffs  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  or  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  can  effectively 
deal  with  these  problems  unless  we  receive 
the  counsel,  advice,  and  cooperation  of  the 
carriers  Involved  and  the  users  of  their  serv- 
ices. We  need  to  know  more  precisely  the 
types  of  services  contemplated,  the  problems 
both  operational  and  regulatory  that  are  en- 
visaged by  the  carriers  and  the  shippers,  and 
most  Impwrtant  the  views  of  all  concerned  as 
to  how  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  Government 
transportation  regulators  can  be  utilized  to 
accommodate  carriers  and  shippers  alike 
whUe  maintaining  the  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

We  must  also  direct  our  efforts  to  find 
answers  to  these  problems  which  are  likely 
to  arise  from  major  contalnerlzatlon  prob- 
lems: 

Will  contalnerlzatlon  bring  changes  In  tra- 
ditional rate  patterns  and  rate  structures? 
Win  contalnerlzatlon  change  the  method 
of  pricing  transportation  service? 

For  Instance,  under  contalnerlzatlon  will 
pricing  relate  more  to  the  movement  of  the 
container  rather  than  to  Its  contents? 

>Wlll  "freight  all  kinds"  rates  be  available 
In  these  services? 

Can  a  single  bill  of  lading  with  a  single 
factor  rate  be  utilized  to  cover  the  through 
movement  of  goods  from  an  Inland  point. 
across  the  ocean  and  then  to  another  Inland 
point? 

Win  contalnerlzatlon  reduce  the  need  'or 
the  proliferation  of  shipping  documents  that 
are  now  necessary  to  move  cargo  from  an  In- 
land point  m  the  United  States  to  an  Inland 
point  in  Europe? 

Win  contalnerlzatlon  permit  slmpUflca- 
tlons  of  the  shipping  documents  that  wUl 
be  required? 

What  effect  win  contalnerlzatlon  have  on 
Independent  ocean  freight  forwarders  and 
nonveasel  owning  common  carriers  now  reg- 
ulated by  the  Federal  Btorltlme  Commission? 
Contalnerlzatlon  will  obviously  bring 
manifold  changes  in  the  method  of  loading 
and  unloading  vessels.  What  effect  will 
these  technological  changes  have  on  tradi- 
tional terminal  operations?  Indeed,  consid- 
ering the  heavy  capital  outlays  that  will  be 
required  to  adapt  present  terminal  facilities 
to  contalnerlzatlon  wUl  It  be  possible  for  the 
lines  to  operate  such  facilities  at  all  ports 
prcaently  being  served?  If  not.  will  it  mean 
that  certain  ports  wlU  have  the  benefits  of 
contalnerlzatlon  and  others  will  not?  More 
Important  perhaps  Is  the  question  of 
whether  contalnerlzatlon  will  draw  substan- 
tial amounts  of  cargo  from  ports  where 
such  service  Is  unavailable.  If  this  is  so, 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  public  Interest 
and  compatible  with  sound  transportation 
policy? 

Is  It  feasible  to  move  all  types  of  general 
cargo  In  containers?  If  not,  what  accommo- 
dations will  be  made  for  moving  such  Items? 
WlU  containerized  vessels  attract  only  the 
highway  paying  cargoes?  If  so,  what  will 
happen  to  those  operators  of  modern  yet 
conventional  veoseU  who  wlU  be  relegated 
to  the  carriage  of  low  paying  cargo? 

How  are  the  regulatory  agencies  to  police 
such  malpractices  as  mlsdeclaratlon  of 
freight.  mlBwelghlng,  and  rebating?  Which 
agency  will  have  Jurisdiction  over  these 
matters?  Who  Is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
these  pracUces,  ihe  shipper,  the  freight  for- 
WMXler.  the  non- vessel-owning  common  car- 
tUk.  the  Inland  carrier,  or  the  ocean  carrier? 
Fortunately,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  the  cooperation  of  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  has  embarked  on  a 
compliance  program  on  containerized  freight 
moving  In  our  domestic  offshore  trades.  We 
are  hopeful  that  that  program  when  ade- 
quately tested  WlU  serve  as  a  model  for  simi- 
lar programs  In  foreign  trades. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  pretended 
to  know  the  answers  to  aU  the  questions 
raised  here.  But  I  Intend  to  do  my  part  In 
preparing  myself  and  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  to  be  In  a  better  posi- 
tion In  the  days  ahead  to  come  to  v^pa  with 
these  problems  and  others,  and  IX  possible  to 
formulate  rational  and  effective  responses. 
I  know  my  colleagues  at  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Join  me  In  these  pursuits.  Time  Is 
one  of  the  luxuries  seldom  enjoyed  by  a 
regulatory  agency.  Usually,  we  are  required 
to  react  to  a  crisis  already  In  Ijelng.  Here 
we  are  confronted  with  a  grand  opportunity 
to  lay  plans  for  a  revolutionary  change  In  the 
techniques  of  transportation.  But  we  can- 
not wait  too  long  or  this  problem  too  wllPbe 
upon  us. 

Every  regulatory  program  should  have  a 
purpose  and  I  can  assure  this  audience  and 
those  with  whom  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission deals  more  directly  that  If  our  pro- 
grams are  found  purposeless  In  the  light  of 
changing  transportation  conditions  they  will 
be  promptly  reevaluated.  When  our  pro- 
grams and  policies  no  longer  serve  to  protect 
those  Involved  In  ocean  transportation  from 
the  evUs  the  Shipping  Act  was  designed  to 
eliminate  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
win  act  promptly.  It  Is  essential  that  tech- 
nological advances  In  transportation  not  be 
hamstrung  and  frustrated  by  governmental 
policies  which  have  no  place  In  a  modern 
transportation  system. 

I  solicit  your  assistance  and  advice  as  to 
how  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  can  effectively  dis- 
charge their  regulatory  responsibilities  in  the 
technological  challenges  we  all  await.  The 
Information  and  assistance  you  are  able  to 
provide  regarding  this  new  concept  of  trans- 
portation may  be  determinative  of  whether 
we  spend  our  time  wisely. 


service.  The  Inability  of  private  Industry  to 
extend  electric  service  In  those  days  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  This  measure  promoted  farm  elec- 
trification through  low-interest  Oovemment 
loans.  As  a  result,  today  more  than  98  per- 
cent of  the  country's  farms  have  some  sort  of 
electrification. 

Despite  this  worthy  accomplishment,  the 
REA  unfortunately  Is  constantly  being  made 
the  whipping  boy  by  ultraconservatives  and 
disgruntled  politicians.  They  attack  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  program 
•IK  another  form  of  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
is  creating  unfair  competition  for  jwivate 
Indvistry. 

Such  criticism  Is  unfair.  Should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  be  criticized  for  stepping  In 
and  meeting  a  need  that  obviously  should  be 
met?  Certainly  the  Nation  has  benefited  by 
the  Government's  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram. Perhaps  there  were  good  reasons  why 
private  Industry  was  not  able  to  extend  its 
services  in  the  1930'8.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  the  necessity  for  rural  electrification 
could  be  overlooked  or  indefinitely  delayed. 

When  private  industries  or  individual 
States  fall  to  function  to  provide  a  necessary 
public  service,  the  Federal  Government  in- 
evitably steps  In  to  meet  the  need. 


MUdirected  Critkism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  wiacoNsiif 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  14.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Oovemment 
are  unfairly  criticized  for  assiunlng 
legitimate  responsibilities  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

When  editorial  praise  for  a  controver- 
sial Federal  service  occurs,  it  Is  an  occa- 
sion to  be  noted.  For  this  reason,  I  re- 
quest to  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
February  12  edition  of  the  Sheboygan, 
Wis.,  Press: 

MisDtaacTKD  CBmcisx 

The  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  which 
opens  a  4-day  session  at  Las  Vegas  Monday. 
Is  a  timely  reminder  that  the  rural  electrifi- 
cation program  in  this  country  is  ^proach- 
Ing  lt«  90th  birthday  with  a  becoming 
maturity. 

In  the  present  era.  It  la  dlfllciilt  to  recall 
that  as  recently  as  1036  only  about  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms  were  receiving  electric 


Shortage  of  Technicians  a  Problem  for  All 
of  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PIWWST1.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  improved 
and  expanded  vocational  and  technical 
education  is  vital  to  the  continued 
growth  of  our  economy.  The  United 
States — indeed,  the  world— is  faced  with 
a  gigantic  rebuilding  task,  and  this  can 
be  successfully  accomplished  only  with 
the  assistance  of  thousands  of  new  tech- 
nicians. 

This  is  a  problem  in  which  I  am  vitally 
interested.  Last  year,  I  sponsored  the 
National  Vocational  Student  Loan  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1965.  I  had  the  honor  of 
seeing  this  act  become  Public  Law  89- 
287.  This  is  one  step  and  one  approach 
toward  providing  more  technicians  to 
our  workforce. 

The  problem  in  general  is  being  vigor- 
ously approached  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education's  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Commissioner  Dr.  Wal- 
ter M.  Arnold.  A  training  program  on 
the  vast  scale  envisioned,  however,  can 
only  be  successful  if  there  is  close  coop- 
eration between  all  parties  concerned — 
Government,  educational  institutions. 
and  priviite  industry. 

This  point  is  brought  out  effectively  in 
a  stimulating  article,  based  in  large  part 
on  statements  made  by  Dr.  Arnold,  which 
appeared  this  month  in  Testing  World. 
a  maEazine  published  by  Solltest,  Inc.. 
long  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  electronic 
methods  in  subsurface  investigations  and 
quality  control  of  construction  work  gen- 
erally. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  insert  this  article 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 


Febniary  H,  1966 
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Wc  Can  Tkain  Technicians  Now 
Although  there  is  eUll  a  serious  shortage 
of  technicians  In  civil  engineering  and  other 
engineering  and  science  fields,  it  should  be 
possible  now  to  solve  this  problem  if  we 
can  see  it  not  as  a  problem  Just  for  edu- 
cators but  for  all  of  us— employers,  business- 
men, g^jvemment  ofScials,  and  students  alike 
This,  plainly  stated,  is  the  beUef  of  Dr! 
Walter  M.  Arnold.  Assistant  Commissioner 
and  Director.  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare. 
,  The  solution  to  the  technician  shortage  Is 
now  possible,  says  Dr.  Arnold,  because  of  new 
Federal  vocational  education  legislation  and 
the  Joint  Federal -State  vocational  education 
and  training  programs  this  legislation  makes 
possible.  In  short,  the  money  is  available. 
Now,  the  people  must  use  It. 

STEPS  TO  VOCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

The  money,  the  legislation,  the  programs 
for  educating  and  training  technicians  and 
others  in  vocational  fields  did  not  come  easily 
or  quickly.  Attempts  to  meet  the  Nation's 
vocational  education  needs  have  come  in 
gradual  stages,  through  the  years. 

Step  by  step  we  have  pursued  the  solu- 
tion to  the  vocational  education  problem 
with  new  laws,  new  provisions,  but  always 
the  ultimate  solution  has  seemed  Illusive.  If 
we  have  met  the  needs  for  vocational  educa- 
tion In  one  field,  then  needs  in  another 
field  have  developed.  And  gradually,  in  re- 
cent years,  a  great  need  has  been  mounting 
for  more  and  more  technicians.  It  is  re- 
assuring for  our  faith  in  the  democratic 
method,  however,  that  as  the  problems  of 
technician  and  other  vocational  education 
have  grown  more  serious  and  complex,  our 
naUonal  solutions  have  become  more  in- 
genious and  now.  it  Is  believed,  ultimately 
successful. 

The  major  steps  toward  vocational  educa- 
tion progress  began  with  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  of  1817.  which  provided  $7.2  million  to 
the  States  for  vocational  programas.  and  range 
forward  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 
which  gives  financial  aid  for  work  at  the  col- 
lege and  university  level. 

WHAT    EMPLOYERS    CAN    DO 

Clearly  the  legislation  exists  now  to  do 
this  Job  of  education.  But  Just  as  clearly, 
says  Dr.  Arnold,  "vocational  educators  can- 
not carry  this  new  and  tremendous  burden 
alone."  What  la  needed  Is  the  help  of  em- 
ployers, the  Nation's  businessmen.  Says 
Walter  F.  Carey,  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States: 

"The  buslneasman  is  the  key  element  in 
this  whole  education  picture.  Par  better 
than  any  educator  or  government  adminis- 
trator, he  Is  in  a  position  to  know  what  his 
company's  manpower  requirements  will  be 
for  the  next  5  years,  the  next  10  years." 

And  yet  at  the  same  time  the  businessman 
himself  often  Is  impeded  In  playing  his  full 
potential  role  In  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  technicians.    Dr.  Arnold  comments : 

"The  character  effectiveness  and  economic 
value  of  capable  technicians  Is  still  not  uni- 
versally appreciated  in  American  indus- 
try ••  •.  Some  employers  have  never  had 
a  chance  to  hire  a  really  good  technician, 
much  less  appreciate  him."  The  probable 
caxise  for  this  situation.  Dr.  Arnold  reasons. 
Is  the  limited  number  of  schools  training 
highly  competent  technicians  combined  with 
the  ready  employment  of  these  graduates  by 
the  relaUvely  few  firms  near  to  the  schools. 

THE    NEK),    THE    LEGISLATION 

This  short  supply  and  restricted  employ- 
ment of  technicians  in  past  years  was  one  of 
several  causes  which  has  contributed  to  the 
overall  naUonal  technician  problem — and  iU 
solution. 

Some  of  these  causes  have  grown  more  in- 
tense and  others  have  developed  anew  during 
the  great  period  of  national  growth  since 
World  War  H.     Taken  together  they  have 
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produced  the  push  that  in  turn  produced 
the  surge  of  corrective  Federal  and  State 
legUlaUon  of  the  late  IQSO's  and  the  1960's 
from  the  beginning  of  the  decade  to  the 
present. 

The  nationa*  need  for  techniciana  la 
further  indicated  in  Dr.  Arnold's  enumera- 
tion of  conditions  that  he  says  led  directly 
to  Congress  enacting  title  VIII  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958: 

"First  of  all,  the  highly  skilled  technician 
was  becoming  an  increasingly  essential  part 
of  the  scientific  and  management  team  In 
modern  scientific  research,  development,  pro- 
duction, and  services.  The  team  Is  com- 
posed of  professional  sclentlste,  engineers, 
specially  trained  technicians  supervisors,  and 
skilled  production  or  laboratory  workers. 

"Second,  technicians  are  In  short  supply. 
The  ratio  of  technicians  to  scientists  or  engi- 
neers is  usually  less  than  1  to  1.  but  there  Is 
need  for  two  or  more  technicians  to  support 
each  engineer  or  professional  scientist. 

"Third,  •  •  •  the  explosion  of  scientific 
knowledge  (has  been)  creating  changes  in 
scientific  education  so  that  the  professional 
scientist  or  engineer  (has)  received  little 
laboratory  experience.  Thus,  a  vacuum  (has 
developed)  in  the  area  of  applied  laboratory 
knowledge  which  (has)  had  to  be  filled  by 
highly  skilled  technicians." 

To  cope  with  these  interrelated  factors  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  moved  to  vastly  improve  American  voca- 
tional education,  including  the  education 
and  training  of  technicians. 

AUDIOVISUAL    AND    OTHER    METAODS 

One  of  the  key  areas  in  which  the  new 
education  laws  effectively  help  technical 
education  is  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques,  methods,  and 
materials  for  teaching. 

The  Intent  here  Is  to  educate  and  train 
technicians  more  efficiently  by  developing 
and  using  new  teaching  aids  such  as  the 
Solltest,  Inc..  35-mIlllmeter  training  film 
strips.  Other  provisions  are  made  for  re- 
search and  development  of  programed  learn- 
ing techniques. 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  covered  specifically  the  construction 
of  facilities  for  public  and  nonprofit  col- 
leges, authorizing  »1.2  blUlon  for  this  pur- 
pose. OPthls  total.  22  percent  is  earmarked 
for  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  Institutes,  institutions  which  offer 
numerous  vocational  courses. 

nCURES    Tn-L   THE   RESULTS 

These  have  been  the  plans,  the  new  laws, 
the  techniques  aimed  at  producing  enough 
technicians  and  other  vocational  workers  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  United  States  which 
has  grown  from  140  mllllon^populatlon  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  to  200  million  in 
Just. two  decades.  The  needs  of  other  na- 
tions In  the  world  are  comparable. 

The  results  can  be  seen  in  some  simple 
-statistics,  as  explained  by  Dr.  Arnold: 

"For  many  years  (prior  to  the  new  laws) 
the  number  of  new  technicians  formally  pre- 
pared to  work  with  physical  scientists  and 
engineers  had  been  limited  to  about  16.000 
graduates  of  a  relatively  few  publicly  sup- 
ported institutions  and  a  number  of  private 
nonprofit  technical  Institutes.  Studies  of 
physical  sciences  and  related  engineering 
fields  Indicate  a  need  for  at  least  100,000  new 
technicians  each  year." 

How  close  Is  the  United  States  coming  to 
these  gools?  Is  the  Nation  meeting  its  needs 
for  the  technically  educated? 

Since  1958,  when  the  NDEA  was  passed, 
some  63,000  new  technicians  have  completed 
training  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Enrollment  of  full-time  students  In  tech- 
nical education  programs  swelled  from  20,000 
in  1958  to  102.000  In  the  1964-65  school  year. 
Total  enrollment,  both  full  time  and  part 
time,  has  grown  from  about  94.000  In  1958 
to  about  250,000  In  the  1964-65  school  year. 


Of  these.   148.000  were  employed  adults  In 
upgrading  and  refresher  courses. 

The  number  of  schools  offering  techni- 
cUn  training  has  grown  from  260  at  the  be- 
ginning of  NDEA  In  1958  to  nearly  1,000  in 
1965. 

The  Nation,  it  is  apparent,  has  recognized 
its  need  for  educating  technicians.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  meet  these  needs. 

"We  are  all  in  this  endeavor  together," 
says  Dr.  Walter  M.  Arnold.  •••  •  •  readers 
In  Industry  and  In  vocational  and  techni- 
cal education  •  •  •  are  being  called  upon 
to  provide  realistic,  high-quality  occupa- 
tional education  to  meet  present  and  future 
manpower  needs  at  the  lowest  net  long-term 
coet.  Modem  America  requires  techni- 
cians •  •  •  and  their  counterparts  in  man- 
agement, marketing,  and  servicing — with 
better  basic  training  at  the  start  of  their 
careers  than  ever  before.  The  pattern  of 
the  past  •  •  •  Is  not  good  enough  largely 
because  of  the  Impact  of  research  on  all 
facets  of  modern  living. 

"Educators  alone  cannot  perform  this  task. 
but  together  we  can  meet  the  challenge  In 
a  truly  American  tradition  of  cooperative 
accomplishment." 


Appointment  of  Bob  Fleming  as  Presi- 
dential Press  Secretary  Is  Good  News 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  appointment  of  Rob- 
ert H.  Fleming  as  Presidential  press  sec- 
retary was  good  news.  He  brings  out- 
standing talents  to  a  very  demanding 
Job. 

Mr.  Fleming  has  had  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished career  in  Journalism.  He  is 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Milwailkee  Journal. 

I  include  hereafter  an  article  written 
by  Milwaukee  Journal  reporter  Lau- 
rence Eklund  on  Mr.  Fleming's  appoint- 
ment: 

Fleming's  New  Job  Means  Hectic  Pace 
(By  Laurence  C.  Eklund) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  leisurely  week- 
ends of  Robert  H.  Fleming,  his  wife,  Jean, 
and  their  sons,  Robert,  Junior,  17.  and  Fred, 
14.  are  coming  to  an  end.  Usually  the  Flem- 
ings drive  40  miles  to  their  quiet  retreat,  a 
cabin  they  own  in  the  country  near  Mount 
Airy,  Md.,  leaving  home  Saturday  morning 
and  returning  Sunday  evening. 

This  weekend,  the  Jaunt  to  their  refuge 
was  cut  to  only  Saturday,  becaiise  of  the 
flurry  caused  by  President  Johnson's  ap- 
pointment of  Fleming,  former  Milwaukee 
Journal  reporter,  as  his  new  press  aid. 

has  ABC  WORK 

.  Before  assuming  the  hectic  Job  of  main- 
taining liaison  with  all  the  news  media  cov- 
ering the  White  House,  Fleming  must  wind 
up  his  affairs  at  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.,  where  he  has  been  Washington  bureau 
chief  since  1960. 

When  Fleming  takes  over  the  White  Hotise 
hot  seat — probably  the  hottest  In  all  of  of- 
ficial Waslilngton — his  family's  mode  of  liv- 
ing will  change. 

The  long  hours  of  the  demanding  job 
mean  that  he  will  see  much  less  of  his 
family.    It  probably  means  that  Mrs.  Flem- 
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Ing,  as  the  wile  of  m  key  GoTemment  official, 
will  be  caugbt  up  In  conalderably  more  social 
actlTlty. 

That  la  uncertain,  however,  conaldertng  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  people  around  Johnaon, 
a  hard  taakmaater,  are  too  bvisy  for  much 
•odal  life.  Certainly  the  Flemings  will  be 
•ought  out  aoclaUy,  since  they  are  now  In 
the  White  House  Inner  circle. 

JOB   P4TS   LSU 

Bven  though  his  family  will  see  less  of 
him.  they  approved  of  his  taking  the  }ob, 
which  at  •28.600  a  year  pays  somewhat  less 
than  he  made  at  ABC. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  the  first  to  know  about 
the  offer  of  the  Job  made  to  Fleming  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  by  Bill  D.  Moyera.  White  House  press 
secretary. 

She  talked  It  over  with  Fleming  at  length. 
After  conceding  that  the  longer  hours  would 
keep  him  away  from  home,  she  agreed  with 
^lm  that  the  Job  presented  an  opportunity 
and  challenge  that  would  have  Its  com- 
pensations. 

The  Fleming  boys  were  not  told  of  the 
offer  until  the  following  PYlday — February 
4 — Just  before  Fleming  took  off  for  Honolulu 
with  the  President.  They  took  the  same  at- 
titude as  their  mother. 

BOU«    IN    MILWAtrKKX 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  being  thrust 
Into  the  middle  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional affairs  would  supplement  the  boys' 
schooling. 

Robert.  Junior,  is  a  senior  at  Woodrow 
Wilson  High  School,  not  far  from  his  com- 
fortable four-bedroom  home  In  northwest 
Washington. 

Fred  is  In  the  ninth  grade  at  Alice  Deal 
Junior  High  School.  Both  Jx>ys  were  bom 
In  Milwaukee. 

As  a  result  of  the  earlier  family  discussions 
of  the  matter,  the  excitement  was  partly 
over  by  the  time  the  President  made  the 
announcement  Friday  at  an  impromptu  news 
conference. 

The  telephone  began  to  ring  Immediately 
at  the  Fleming  home.  For  tm  hour  Fleming 
took  the  calls,  which  were  from  Washington 
correspondents  and  associates  in  the  broad- 
casting Industry  who  were  calling  to  con- 
gratulate him. 

OBT   ACQUAINTKO    DINNXK 

Then  the  Flemings  drove  to  the  Moyers 
home  for  dinner.  This  was  a  get  acquainted 
session  for  Jean  Fleming  and  Judith  Moyers, 
who  had  not  previously  met.  And  it  gave 
Fleming  and  Moyers  a  chance  to  talk  bxisi- 
ness. 

The  conversation  was  Interrupted  by  a 
number  of  calls  transferred  from  Fleming's 
home  to  Moyers'  home  through  the  White 
HooM  switchboard.  Presidential  press  secre- 
tarlea  are  always  reached  through  the  White 
Hoxise,  since  the  (q>erators  there  know  where 
they  are. 

The  first  call  to  Fleming  through  the 
White  House  came  while  he  was  at  Moyers' 
bouse.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Polly  Oreenberg, 
daiighter  of  Undsay  Hoben.  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  One  of  .Fleming's  sons 
had  told  her  he  was  at  the  Moyers. 

Hn.  Oreenberg  wanted  to  arrange  for  ABC 
covermg*  of  the  visit  to  Washington  of  a  child 
development  group  from  Mississippi  cona- 
posed  of  48  children  and  35  parents  and 
teacher  Involved  In  Project  Headstart. 

MOU   CAIXa    SATXrailAT 

The  group  came  here  to  demonstrats^  the 
quality  of  the  Head  Start  program  to  Con- 
grass  and  to  eiq;>reaB  Its  disappointment  over 
Um  delay  of  the  o(Bc«  of  economic  opportu- 
nity Ut  refunding  the  project. 

Fleming  called  ABC  from  Moyers'  home  to 
assign  a  camera  cr«w  to  the  Mississippi  dele- 
gation. 

Fleming  took  a  few  more  congratulatory 
calls  when  he  got  home  Just  before  midnight 


as  well  as  Saturday  morning  before  he  finally 
escaped  to  the  weekend  cabin. 

But  even  there  the  calls  kept  coming, 
from  old  friends  and  associates  like  Anthony 
G  DeLorenzo,  former  Wisconsin  newspaper- 
man now  vice  president  for  public  relations 
of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  and  Fred  W. 
Friendly,  an  official  of  the  Colimibia  Broad- 
casting System. 

Fleming  spoke  wistfully  Saturday  of  those 
restful  weekends  In  the  country.  He  still 
holds  out  hopes  of  continuing  to  go  there. 


Hopcfnl  SifB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  a  magnificent  height.  United  Na- 
tions delegates  can  look  over  the  East 
River  and  a  part  of  the  world  and  per- 
haps be  inspired  to  play  a  meaningful 
role,  with  some  quiet  diplomacy,  which 
could  eventually  lead  to  peace  negotia- 
tions In  Vietnam. 

The  realist  carmot  be  too  optimistic, 
but  still  the  presenting  of  a  resolution  on 
the  Security  Council  agenda  represents 
a  victory  for  this  administration. 

According  to  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register: 

The  Security  Council  set  no  date  for  de- 
bating the  resolution  in  the  hope  that  quiet 
diplomacy  would  accomplish  something. 

The  UJ*.  meeting  was  worth  while — 

The  editorial  continued — 
because  It  showed  In  action  that  the  T7.S. 
peace  drive  Is  not  ended,  even  though  U.S. 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  has  been  re- 
sumed. It  reminded  VJS.  members  who  have 
been  reluctant  to  spend  money  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations  how  valuable  a  U.N. 
peace  force  might  be. 

Despite  what  may  be  a  long  road 
ahead,  the  Des  Moines  paper  sees  the 
UJJ.  Security  Council  meeting  as  a  sign 
of  hope — as  "one  more  drop  of  water  on 
the  stone."  So  that  others  may  see  this 
summary  of  why  reasonable  talk  might 
eventually  lead  to  peace,  I  recommend 
this  editorial  and  Include  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

THX  U.N.  AMD  VnTNAM 

The  United  Nations  is  the  worst  possible 
form  of  world  organization  (to  paraphrase 
Winston  Churchill),  except  any  other  form 
of  world  organization  the  world  has  yet  had. 
For  years  people  of  good  will  have  been 
saying,  "Why  doesn't  the  United  States 
bring  the  Vietnam  war  before  the  United 
Nations?"  Now  the  U.S.  Government  has 
done  so. 

The  results  so  far  show  why  referral  was 
delayed  so  long. 

U.N.  member  nations  In  the  charter  con- 
ferred on  the  XJJS.  Security  Council  primary 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  power  to 
Issue  binding  orders,  enforceable  by  their 
combined  armed  might,  to  members  and 
nonmembers  alike.  That  was  on  paper.  The 
practice  for  30  years  has  been  rather  dif- 
ferent. 

The  practice  has  been  to  refer  disputes 
back  to  the  disputing  parties,  sometimes  wKh 
mild  suggestions  about  principles  to  follow. 


The  most  the  United  States  thought  it 
practical  to  ask  of  the  UJT.  Security  Council 
was  a  nonblndlng  resolution.  The  proposed 
resolution  "notes"  that  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments of  1954  and  1963  on  southeast  Asia 
"have  not  been  implemented."  It  calls  for 
immediate  discussions  without  precondi- 
tions "among  the  appropriate  Interested 
governments"  to  arrange  a  conference  "look- 
ing toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954  and  1963  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  durable  peace  In  southeast  Asia." 
The  proposed  resolution  also  "recom- 
mends" that  the  parties  start  by  reaching 
agreement  on  a  ceasefire,  "under  effective 
supervision."  The  resolution  goes  on  to  offer 
U.N.  assistance  "by  all  appropriate  means." 
including  arbitrators  or  mediators  if  desired, 
a  "call"  for  "cooperation  by  all  concerned." 
and  the  services  of  Secretary  General  U 
Thant. 

The  United  States  Just  barely  got  this 
mild  resolution  placed  on  the  agenda,  and 
the  debate  showed  there  would  not  be  the 
votes  needed  to  pass  the  resolution  and  that 
in  any  case  there  would  probably  be  a  Soviet 
veto. 

The  Security  Council  set  no  date  for  debat- 
ing the  resolution  in  the  hope  that  quiet 
diplomacy  would  accomplish  something. 
E\en  If  the  resolution  should  be  adopted.  It 
simply  passes  the  buck  to  the  Geneva  con- 
ference powers,  some  of  whom  have  been 
refusing  for  months  to  reconvene  the  con- 
ference. 

Yet  the  U.N.  meeting  was  worthwhile.  It 
showed  in  action  that  the  U.S.  peace  drive 
is  not  ended,  even  though  U.S.  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam  has  been  resumed.  It  re- 
minded U.N.  members  who  have  been  re- 
luctant to  spend  money  for  XJH.  peacekeep- 
ing oi>eratlons  how  valuable  a  UJ*.  peace 
force  might  be. 

In  Vietnam,  both  sides  say  they  accept  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  agreements,  but 
each  wants  to  control  South  Vietnam  mili- 
tarily while  the  people  decide  In  free  elec- 
tions. The  United  States  would  accept  a 
properly  constituted  UJI.  force  or  neutral 
force  pending  free  elections.  So  far  the  Com- 
munist side  will  not.  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China  say  they  won't  accept  any  VJi. 
role  there  at  all.  They  have  not  been  ad- 
mitted as  members  and  regard  the  U.N.  as 
a  US.  front. 

But  North  Vietnam  and  the  VIetcong  might 
.come  to  accept  some  kind  of  neutral  force 
( 1 )  when  they  find  that  Is  the  only  way  to 
get  U.S.  Armed  Forces  out;  and  (2)  when 
they  become  convinced  that  the  United 
States  really  Is  willing  to  get  out  on  those 
terms. 

The  UJf.  Security  Council  meeting  was 
one  more  drop  of  water  on  the  stone  to  drive 
these  points  in.    Not  blood,  water. 
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SUtement  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Hamphrey  Before  the  25th  AniuTertary 
Celebration  of  United  Service  Organi- 
lations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TXXAa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  SpecJier. 
on  Thursday,  February  3,  1966,  there 
were  held  throughout  the  Nation  a  series 
of  celebrations  marking  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  service  by  the  UnUed  Service 


Organizations.  No  one  who  has  been 
a  member  of  our  Armed  Forces  or  who 
has  had  a  loved  one  serving  for  our  flag 
could  fall  to  be  indebted  to  this  great 
organization  for  the  wholesome  enter- 
tainment and  recreation  it  has  provided 
our  troops  throughout  the  world. 

In  New  York  City,  the  principal  speak- 
er at  the  USO  banquet  was  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  His  vital 
theme  was  the  historic  challenge  facing 
our  Nation  for  the  defense  of  Vietnam 
against  Communist  aggression. 

A  Gold  Medal  Award  was  presented  to 
the  Vice  President.  Previous  high 
wirmers  of  the  award,  I  am  happy  to 
point  out,  included  His  Eminence  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  and  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur — posthumous. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Vice  President 
-  Humphrey's  outstanding  address  In  the 
Record  and  precede  it  by  the  inscription 
of  the  award  which  was  so  appropriately 
conferred  upon  him. 
Text    or    Inscription    on    Gold    Medallion 

Presented  on  Pebruart  3,   1966.  by   USO 

or  New  York  Citt 

The  USO  of  New  York  City  takes  pride 
in  presenting  to  the  Honorable  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  its  Gold  Medal  Award  in  recognition 
of  his  dedicated  leadership  and  wholehearted 
support  of  USO  as  It  continues  to  keep 
the  faith  with  America's  Armed  Forces, 
February  3.  1966. 

Remarks  or  Vice  President  Hubert  Hxtm- 
PHRET.  USO.  New  York  Cttt,  February 
3.  1966 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  receive  your  Fifth  An- 
nual Gold  Medal,  as  it  Is  a  privilege  to  Join 
with  you  In  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  USO. 

During  this  quarter  of  a  century,  over 
20  mlUion  American  men  and  women  who 
have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country 
have  found  in  the  USO  a  home  away  from 
home. 

USO  seeks  to  answer  the  two  questions  al- 
ways on  the  mind  of  every  GI  wherever  he 
Is: 

"Does  anybody  know  I'm  here?  Does  any- 
body care?" 

And  to  these  two  questions  you  answer. 
In  actions  as  well  as  words:  "Yes,  we  do 
know  and  we  do  care." 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  American 
young  men  away  from  home — young  men 
serving  without  complaint  and  with  a  high 
standard  of  performance. 

At  Clark  Field,  near  Manila.  I  saw  recent- 
ly young  Americans — some  of  them  terribly 
wounded— fresh  from  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam.  As  I  talked  with  them,  they 
showed  in  every  word  and  action  those  spe- 
cial qualities  of  courage  and  determination 
which  Americans  have  always  demonstrated 
in  every  war.  We  can  surely  be  proud  of 
them. 

In  Korea,  I  traveled  north  to  the  truce  line 
and  talked  with  American  and  Korean  sol- 
diers In  this  cold  and  bleak  place. 

Here,  over  a  decade  after  the  UJ^.  repelled 
Communist  aggression,  our  American  soldiers 
are  stiU  standing  guard  In  one  of  freedom's 
loneliest  and  most  remote  frontiers. 

The  soldiers  I  saw  in  Clark  Field  and  Korea, 
like  those  In  other  remote  and  often  dan- 
gerous areas  of  the  world,  deserve  the  as- 
surance that  the  American  people  have  not 
forgotten  them.  And  USO— which  I  saw  In 
action  at  Tokyo,  Manila,  and  Seoul— pro- 
vides that  kind  of  assurance. 

And  I  think  it  Is  In  the  best  spirit  of 
American  democracy  that  USO.  representing 
our  three  major  faiths.  Is  nongovernmental 
and  represents  a  wholly  voluntary  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
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Why  are  so  many  American  soldiers  In 
Asia  either  standing  guard  or  engaged  In  a 
shooting  war? 

They  are  there,  primarily,  to  Insxire  the 
peoples  of  the  countries  In  which  they  are 
stationed  the  right  to  choose,  the  right  to 
decide  their  own  futures — In  other  words,  to 
have  the  basic  human  rights  of  sell- 
determlnatlon  and  of  Independence. 

Self-determination  and  Independence  are 
threatened  today  by  Asian  communism.  And 
so  is  man's  search  for  peace.  For  we  face 
adversaries  who  seek  to  prove  that  peaceful 
coexistence  Is  a  fraud — that  militancy  and 
force  are  the  paths  to  final  Communist 
victory. 

During  my  two  recent  trips  to  Asia.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  talk  with  many  national 
leaders.  I  sought  their  Impressions  of  Asian 
communism,  with  which  all  of  them  have 
had  firsthand  experience.  I  did  so  because 
It  Is  vital  to  know  one's  adversary  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible,  and  through  many  differ- 
ent eyes. 

I  did  not  come  back  with  simple  answers 
or  simple  panaceas. 

Asian  communism  is  a  complex  ideology. 
It  Is  deeply  rooted  In  the  tragic  past  of  Asia, 
yet  It  Is  raw  and  dynamic. 

It  Isn't  the  tlmeworn,  biireaucratlc  com- 
munism that  has  evolved  In  other  places 
It  Is  aggressive.  And  Ite  leaders  are  con-i 
vlnced  of  their  ultimate  success. 

Its  approach  Is  not  merely  economic,  al- 
though It  capitalizes  on  the  poverty  and 
despair  of  the  Asian  peasant. 

lu  tactic  is  not  merely  political,  although 
Its  hard-core  followers  are  dedicated  beUevers 
in  Marxist  doctrine,  and  although  It  wraps 
Itself  In  the  robes  of  natlonalUm  to  attract 
those  who  aren't  yet  ready  for  the  full 
gospel. 

Its  thrust  for  power  U  not  simply  military 
although  It  never  has  won  power  except 
by  ruthless  use  of  force— and  I  beUeve  It 
never  will. 

The  Immediate  threat  Is  In  Vietnam.  What 
are  the  reaUtles  of  today  In  Vietnam? 

First,  there  U  the  reaUty  that  we  face  In 
South  Vietnam  no  mild-mannered  liberal 
evoluUonary  reformist  party.  We  face  dedi- 
cated Communist-led  revolutionaries  seek- 
ing by  force  to  subject  a  nation  to  their  will 
Some  of  these  revolutionaries  are  from  the 
south.  Some  are  from  north.  Some  are  Ir- 
regixlars.  Some  are  regular  North  Vietna- 
mese soldiers.  Some  of  their  supply  and 
direction  comes  from  the  south.  Some  of  It 
comes  from  Hanoi.  Some  of  It  comes  from 
Pelplng.  Their  creed  U  communism  and 
their  means  Is  terror. 

Second,  there  U  the  reality  that  what 
U  happening  In  Vietnam  Is  not  an  isolated 
occurrence,  unconnected  to  events  elsewhere. 
Those  who  Inspire  and  support  the  the  use 
of  force  In  Vietnam  have  made  their  plana 
clear.  Those  plans  Include  the  use  of  sulv 
version,  of  propaganda,  of  assassination,  of 
sabotage,  and  of  outright  military  action  to 
gain  their  objectives  throughout  the  world. 
In  some  places,  such  as  Vietnam,  aggression 
has  come  in  the  guise  of  a  war  of  national 
liberation.  In  others,  such  as  India  and 
Korea.  It  has  come  as  movement  of  regular 
troops  across  a  national  frontier. 

The  Communist-backed  terrorism  In  AHet- 
nam  Is  being  felt  not  only  In  Asia,  but  also 
In  Africa  and  In  Latin  America. 

Third.  I  would  point  to  the  reaUty  that- 
faced  with  this  aggressive  force — our  response 
has  been  measured  and  our  objective 
peaceful.      ^ 

Last  April,  President  Johnson,  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  made  clear  the  uncon- 
ditional nature  of  our  offer  toward  peaceful 
negoUatlon.  He  has  reiterated  that  offer 
many  times.  He  has  emphasized  that  so- 
called  National  Liberation  Front  representa- 
tives coxild  be  represented  In  the  negotiations. 

Last  May  the  President  ordered  suspension 
of  bombing  in  the  north  In  the  hope  that 


this   might  stimulate   negotiation.     In   De- 
cember we  suspended  the  bombing  again. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  the  President 
has  sent  emissaries  throughout  the  world 
to  seek  some  means  toward  peaceful 
negotiation. 

Initiatives  outside  our  own — by  the  UJJ 
Secretary  General:  by  17  nonallned  nations- 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  Ghana,  India,  and 
other  Commonwealth  nations;  by  Japan,  by 

the  United  Arab  Republic;  by  Pope  Paul  VI 

have  been  undertaken  without  success. 

We  have  stated  unequivocally  that  we  sup- 
port any  effort  toward  negotiation,  no  mat- 
ter where  Initiated.  And  we  have  directly 
communicated  to  Hanoi  our  willingness  to 
begin  immediately  unconditional  discussions. 

What  has  been- the  response  from  Hanoi 
and  Pelplng?  J.  read  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
letter  of  last  Friday: 

"The  U.S.  Imperialists  are  clamoring  about 
their  desire  for  peace  and  their  readiness  to 
engage  In  unconditional  discussion  In  the 
tope  of  fooling  world  opinion  and  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

"Obviously  the  VS.  search  for  peace  Is  only 
designed  to  conceal  its  scheme  for  intensify- 
Ing  the  war  of  aggression." 

Prom  Pelplng  has  cc»ne  an  unusually 
violent  torrent  of  hate  propaganda  regarding 
President  Johnson's — and  I  quote — "filthy 
and  vicious  •   •   •  basket  of  peace." 

It  U  clear  that — in  this  time  as  In  the 
past — those  whose  creed  Is  force  disbelieve 
the  determination  of  democratic  societies  to 
resist  their  force. 

Given  this  response  to  the  V3.  peace  of- 
fensive. President  Johnson  had  no  choice 
but  to  take  steps  to  restore  military  pressure 
on  North  Vietnam. 

In  announcing  this  decision,  the  President 
emphasized  that  "the  end  of  the  pause  does 
not  mean  the  end  of  our  own  pursuit  of 
peace." 

For  we  must  not  permit  the  struggle  to  be- 
come purely  military,  either  In  Vietnam  or 
elsewhere. 

We  must  persUt  with  diplomatic  Initia- 
tives for  peace,  In  the  United  Nations  and  In 
all  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

We  must  counter  the  Commtmlst  political 
thrust  with  better  pollOcs — the  poUtlcs  of 
democracy,  of  self-determination,  of  hiunan 
dignity. 

We  must  help  the  nations  of  Asia  move 
forward  with  economic  and  social  reform  so 
that  the  Asian  citizen  wlU  have  a  real  stake 
In  his  country. 

This  Is  where  the  struggle  wiU  be  decided 
in  the  long  nin. 

We  have  a  clear  obligation  to  help  the 
people  of  Asia  and  of  other  continents  to 
help  themselves.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
commend  to  you  the  foreign  aid  program 
which  President  Johnson  submitted  to  Con- 
gress this  week. 

The  President  has  proposed,  and  I  quote, 
"to  help  give  the  people  of  the  less  devel- 
oped world  the  food,  the  health,  the  skills, 
and  education— and  the  strength— to  lead 
their  nations  to  self -sufficient  lives  of  plenty 
and  freedom." 

We  have  set  ourselves  no  easy  task.  It 
wlU  require  patience  and  fortitude  for  years 
ahead. 

But  I  believe  we  can,  in  the  end,  succeed. 
For  I  believe  Americans  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  history  so  that  we  may  not  be 
doomed  to  rep>eat  them. 

We  have  learned  that  the  appetite  of  ag- 
gressors Is  never  satisfied. 

We  have  learned  that  a  threat  to  freedom 
elsewhere  can  soon  become  a  threat  to  free- 
dom here. 

Can  we  accept  the  possibility  that  the 
struggle  against  Communist  expansion  can 
go  on  for  ye&n  ahead? 

Can  we  adapt  the  use  of  our  military  power 
to  achieve  limited  goula  while  possessing  mlU- 
tary  power  In  almost  limitless  qtiantlty? 
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Can  we  p«r»ever«  in  our  search  for  peace- 
ful negotiaUon  In  the  face  of  rejection  by 
oar  adTeraarlea? 

Can  we  deyote  ourselves  to  patient  efforts 
toward  economic  and  social  progress  In  an 
environment  of  violence  and  terror? 

Can  we  maintain  our  own  devotion  to  free 
Institutions  while  oppoeed  by  those  without 
regard  for  them? 

Can  we,  flnally.  convince  those  who  live  by 
force  that  time  Is  on  our  side? 

Can  we  demonstrate  to  them  that  we  are 
too  strong  to  be  afraid,  too  determined  to 
be  defeated? 

I  answer :  Tea,  We  can  and  we  shall. 

Americans  are  capable  of  waging  the  long, 
bard  battle  for  freedom  aroiuid  the  globe 
for  as  long  as  freedom  is  threatened.  We 
have  the  leadership  and  the  resolution  to 
fulfill  our  responsibility  as  leader  of  the 
free  world.    And  we  shall. 


Our  Stand  Clear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  14.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  my  opinion,  the  President's  recent 
peace  offensive  was  not  the  utter  failure 
it  has  been  made  out  to  be  by  Mr.  John- 
son's critics.  Despite  Hanoi's  refusal  to 
even  take  notice  of  our  Invitations  to 
negotiate,  the  President's  overtures  met 
with  success  in  other  areas. 

Our  motiVes  for  being  in  Vietnam  and 
our  determination  to  stay  there  were 
made  clear  to  other  nations  throughout 
the  world.  We  showed  the  world  that 
we  want  peace — but  not  at  any  price.  If 
nothlni;  else  were  gained  by  our  peace 
offensive,  it  still  must — in  Ught  of  this 
fact — be  considered  at  least  partially 
successful. 

The  district  which  I  represent,  the 
Seventh  Iowa  District.  Is  well  known  for 
its  conservative  nature — especially  in 
foreign  affairs.  I  am  presenting  a  re- 
cent editorial  from  the  Carroll  £>ally 
Times  Herald  to  give  my  colleagues  the 
benefit  of  the  views  of  a  conservative 
section  of  Iowa  concerning  Vietnam. 
Oum  Staitd  Ci-kab 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  apparently  bacJt 
where  It  was  at  the  end  of  December,  before 
the  moratorium  on  bombing  raids  on  the 
north  began. 

Yet  the  nature  of  the  conflict  has  changed 
In  a  very  important  way,  despite  the  faUure 
of  the  peace  offensive  to  move  the  Hanoi 
regime  toward  the  negotiating  table. 

It  Is  now  clear  to  all  but  the  most  rabidly 
antl-Amtflcan  that  no  nation  Is  more  anxious 
to  put  ai^kd  to  the  fighting  than  the  United 
States.  It  Is  now  clear  to  all  but  those  Im- 
movably committed  to  viewing  the  world 
through  red-tinted  glasaes  that  this  country 
desires  peace  and  will  take  any  feasible  and 
honorable  steps  to  secure  It. 

Our  call  for  a  full-dreas  Security  CouncU 
debate  on  Vietnam  was  such  a  step.  The 
pressure  for  peace  has  now  been  placed  upon 
the  International  community,  and  some  of 
that  pressure  must  inevitably  permeate  to 
Hanoi. 

On  the  surface,  the  bombing  lull  accom- 
plished nothing,  though  no  one  can  say  with 
certainty  just  what  went  on  during  those  37 


days  In  the  minds  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders. 

The  resumption  of  the  raids  wUl  Ukely  have 
little  effect  on  the  Immediate  course  of  the 
fighting.  It  was  essentially  a  stalemate, 
though  slowly  escalating  on  both  sides.  It 
wlU  remain  essentially  a  stalemate  until 
either  a  cease-fire  is  achieved  or  untU  all 
possible  paths  that  could  lead  to  a  cease-fire 
have  been  explored  and  found  useless. 

But  while  both  the  military  effect  of  the 
resumed  bombings  and  the  political  force 
of  a  United  Nations  resolution  may  be 
limited,  the  two  combined  would  amount  to 
considerable  and  continual  pressure  on  the 
North  Vietnamese. 

Whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  the  nature 
of  the  war  has  changed. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  can  no  longer 
pose  as  the  sympathetic  underdogs  fighting 
valiantly  against  an  Immoral,  Imperialistic 
bully.  They  have  nothing  to  gain  by  disdain- 
ful rejection  of  the  peaceful  offices  of  other 
nations.  Neither  now  nor  next  year  nor  10 
years  from  now  are  they  going  to  take  over 
South  Vietnam  and  drive  the  United  States 
out  by  force  of  arms. 

Sooner  or  later,  these  truths  must  get 
through  to  Hanoi  and  Pelping.  Until  they 
do,  however,  continued  fortitude,  patience 
and  restraint  wlU  be  required  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  contiirued  sacrifice  will  be 
asked  of  thelr 


Statement  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Before  Panel  on  Science  and 
Technology  of  Home  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
January  25  to  27,  1966.  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  held  Its  seventh 
annual  meeting  with  its  Panel  on  Science 
and  Technology.  Under  the  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Congressman 
Georgk  Millcs,  the  committee  was 
pleased  to  welcome  one  of  the  great 
spokesmen  of  science  in  the  world.  Sir 
Charles  Snow. 

It  was  appropriate  that  this  eminent 
forum  began  with  an  address  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

His  talk  covered  many  of  the  great 
scientific  and  technical  challenges  of  our 
time.  He  stressed  the  need  for  increased 
partnership  between  Government  and 
science  in  order  that  the  greatest  bene- 
fits of  this  age  might  l>e  realized. 
.  I  include  the  text  of  Vice  President 
Humphrey's  address  in  the  Rxcord: 

OPKNINOS    RKMAKKS,    Vice    PUSIDKNT    HUBIXT 

HutCPBKCT,  Panel  on  Sciknck  and  Tcch- 
NOLOcr,  House  CoMMrTTBZ  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  Washington,  DC,  Janu- 
AMT  25,  1966 

I  would  like  you  to  know.  Hi.  Chairman, 
how  proud  President  Johnson  Is  of  the  work 
which  your  cofnmUtee  has  perfsrmed.  This 
committee  has  provided  a  nwxlel  ot  congres- 
sional oversight.  Tour  panel  of  16  outstand- 
ing scientists  and  engineers  has  provided 
Invaluable  counsel — not  only  to  the  31  mem- 


bers of  this  committee  but — Indirectly — to 
the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

May  I  say  to  otir  distinguished  Speaker, 
you  can  be  very  proud  of  having  been  a 
father  erf  this  House  committee.  The  record 
of  history  will  show  that  you.  Mr.  Speaker, 
played  a  crucial  role  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives effective  response  after  Sput- 
nik I. 

May  I  say,  too.  to  my  friend  Jim  Fulton 
that  one  of  the  most  gratifying  aspects  of 
this  committee's  work  is  that  you  have  acted 
on  a  bipartisan  or  better  still,  nonpartisan 
basis. 

In  the  full  committee,  in  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Scientific  Research  and  Development 
chaired  by  Congressman  Daddakio,  and  in 
other  subcommittee  work,  there  has  been 
a  sclentlflclike  search  for  facts  and  for  the 
best  opinion.  The  committee  and  its  sub- 
committee have  "experimented"  and  the  ex- 
periments have  been  very  successful. 
.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  committee, 
which  enjoys  so  outstanding  an  International 
reputation,  should  be  host  today  to  so  great  a 
world  scientist  and  scholar  as  Lord  Snow. 
We  are  proud  to  have  him  as  our  guest. 

May  I  begin  today  by  saying  that,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council.  I  am  continually  astounded  by  the 
expansion  of  scientific  knowledged  and  Its 
technological  applications. 

One  brief  visit  to  Cape  Kennedy  Is  all  the 
average  cltteen  needs  to  realize  how  far  sci- 
ence and  technology  have  gone  beyond  his 
everyday  capacity  for  understanding. 

I  am  in  fact  often  reminded  of  the  words  of 
the  Queen  to  Alice  In  Wonderland: 

■"Now  here,  you  see.  It  takes  all  the  running 
you  can  do  to  keep  In  the  same  place.  If  you 
want  to  get  somewhere  else,  you  must  run  at 
least  twice  as  fast  as  that." 

Sir  Charles  Snow  has  warned  of  the  gap 
between  science  and  the  humanities — the 
two  cultures,  as  he  has  called  them. 

There  is  danger  of  another  gap:  a  gap  be- 
tween public  |x>llcy  and  advancing  science 
and  technology.  In  government  we  face  the 
task  of  closing  that  gap. 

One  of  our  panelists.  Dean  Price,  has 
stressed  the  Importance  of  this  In  his  schol- 
arly and  helpful  book.  ''The  Scientific 
Estate."     He  says: 

"Only  if  a  nation  can  Induce  scientists  to 
play  an  active  role  In  government,  and  poll- 
Mclans  to  take  a  sympathetic  Interest  In  sci- 
ence (or  at  least  In  scientific  Institutions) 
can  It  enlarge  Its  range  of  positive  freedom, 
and  renew  Its  confidence  that  science  can 
contribute  progressively  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind." 

It  has  often  been  said  tbaft  to  govern  Is  to 
choose. 

Those  of  us  In  government,  who  have  the 
responsibility  to  choose,  must  have  the  In- 
sights and  foresights  that  scientists  and 
technologists,  in  government  and  outside, 
can  offer  us. 

Among  the  decisions  that  have  faced  the 
President  in  recent  months,  many  have  in- 
volved scientific  and  technological  consider- 
ations. I  think  of  decisions  concerning 
water  resources,  desalting,  oceanography, 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  transporta- 
tion, urban  problems,  education,  defense — 
and  the  list  is  by  no  means  complete. 

And  our  Government  is  not  unique  In  this 
respect.  Virtually  every  developed  nation  Is 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  adapting  Its 
laws,  procedures,  and  institutions  to  meet 
advanced  science  and  technology. 

To  cite  only  two  examples,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  reorganized  Its  struc- 
ture for  dealing  with  scientific  matters,  and 
so  has  the  French. 

Here  In  the  United  States  the  President  has 
had  a  Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology since  1960.  The  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  has  been  In  existence  only  since 
1963. 
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We  are  fortunate  that,  when  the  space  age 
began,  the  Congress  responded  to  it  promptly 
and  foreslghtedly,  by  establishing  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences. 

Our  discussions  here  today  Illustrate  the 
kind  of  creative  partnership  that  has  been 
established  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government,  the 
scientific  community,  and  Industry. 

This  Is  a  partnership  which  we  must 
maintain. 

It  is  a  partnership  which,  in  time,  may  be 
able  to  develop  solutions  to  many  of  the 
pressing  problems  of  this  half -century. 

For  Instance:  I  think  of  the  application  to 
major  public  problems  of  the  systems  analysis 
techniques  which  have  been  so  effectively 
used  by  Industry. 

These  techniques,  as  you  know.  Involve  de- 
fining the  goal  to  be  accomplished,  developing 
various  hypothetical  methods  to  achieve  It, 
and  testing  out  these  solutions,  through  use 
of  computers,  to  determine  which  one  yields 
the  highest  ratio  of  effebtlveness  to  cost. 

Under  this  approach,  for  example,  we  would 
consider  transportation  as  the  problem  of 
how  to  move  men  and  materials  most  effec- 
tively, rather  than  In  terms  of  the  particular 
problems  of  railways,  airlines,  highways,  and 
waterways. 

At  present,  we  In  government  are  Ill- 
prepared  to  do  so,  for  transportation  Is  par- 
celled out  among  various  government  agen- 
cies— 35  In  all. 

The  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Transportation,  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  his  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage, would  make-  it  possible  to  look  at  the 
transportation  problem  as  a  whole,  and  If 
appropriate  to  draw  upon  systems  analysis 
for  its  solution. 

The  State  of  California,  where  many  of  our 
progressive  aerospace  Industries  are  located, 
has  already  made  a  pioneering  experiment  In 
directing  their  expertise  to  some  of  its  prin- 
cipal government  problems.  Under  contract 
with  the  State,  four  leading  aerospace  com- 
panies recently  analyzed  specific  problems — 
transportation,  garbage  dlspKMal,  crime,  and 
paperwork — and  came  up  with  new  Ideas  for 
their  solution.  O 

I  can  visualize  similar  techniques  being 
applied  In  the  analysis  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  deal  with  the  pollution  of  our  en- 
vironment, our  spiralling  education  and 
health  requirements,  the  chaotic  sprawl  of 
our  cities,  and  other  priorities  which  face  us 
as  a  nation. 

Another  promising  area  of  partnership  be- 
tween government  and  science  lies  In  the 
International  field — In  what  I  like  to  call 
science  for  p>eace. 

International  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
science  and  technology  was,  tn  fact,  one  of 
the  most  imf>ortant  matters  dlsctissed  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  International 
Cooperation  2  months  ago,  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  chairing. 

A  distinguished  Citizens'  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Detlev  W.  Bronk,  of  Rockefel- 
ler University,  and  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  made 
imaginative  proposals  for  further  practical 
areas  of  International  cooperation. 

Above  all,  the  committee  stressed  the  need 
to  narrow  the  technological  gap  between 
the  Industrial  and  the  developing  nations — 
not  by  slowing  down  the  technological  prog- 
ress of  the  former,  but  by  speeding  up  that  of 
the  latter. 

The  application  of  technology  does  not 
take  place  automatically  or  easily,  but  Is  an 
extraordinarily  complex  and  dlSlctilt  process. 
Even  Invthe  United  States,  there  are  wide 
variations  In  the  degree  to  which  existing, 
on-the-shell  technologies  are  known  and 
applied.  (It  was  to  speed  up  this  process 
that  the  Congress  enacted  the  State  Techni- 
cal Service*  Act  last  year.) 
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In  the  developing  nations,  people  must  be 
trained  to  understand  and  apply  the  new 
technologies.  Moreover,  these  technologies 
must  often  be  substantially  adapted  to  meet 
local  needs  and  conditions — a  process  re- 
quiring not  the  mere  skills  of  a  copyist  but 
creative  scientific  and  technological  Imagina- 
tion. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  festering  social 
and  political  unrest  In  the  poor  two-thirds 
of  the  world — as  I  have  seen  It — can  doubt 
the  priority  of  helping  to  bring  precious  tech- 
nological education  to  those  who  need  It 
most. 

Yes,  there  are  an  abundance  of  opoprtunl- 
tles  at  home  and  abroad  for  our  partnership. 
As  President  Johnson  has  stated: 

"It  Is  imperative  for  political  science  and 
physical  science  to  advance  together,  and  to 
grow  together  and  to  have  mutual  under- 
standing of  each  other.  The  politician  who 
closes  his  mind  to  science  Is  a  disservice  to 
his  people  and  his  time.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  scientists  who  closes  his  mind  to 
politics." 

Let  us,  then,  in  today's  discussions  par- 
ticipate with  open  minds  and  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  are  in"  the  midst  of  an  age 
when  man  possesses  not  only  the  power  to 
destroy  himself  but,  for  the  first  time,  to 
bring  mankind's  benefits  to  parts  of  the 
earth  still  living  In  darkness  and  hunger. 


Have  You  Registered  To  Vole? 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25. 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  January  25  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced HJl.  12297.  which  Is  designed  to 
encourage  voter  participation  by  remind- 
ing citizens  through  a  special  postal  can- 
cellation mark  of  the  need  to  register  to 
vote.  The  cancellation  mark  proposed  by 
the  bill  would  bear  the  words,  "Have  You 
Registered  To  Vote?" 

When  I  originally  introduced  this  leg- 
islation during  the  88th  Congress,  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  president  of  the  Adver- 
tising Council,  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Repplier, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  D'Arcy  Brophy,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  these  organizations  to 
encourage  more  Americans  to  vote. 

Since   reintroducing  my  bill,  I  have 
again  h^rd  from  Mr.  Repplier.    I  In- 
clude his  letter  of  February  10  as  part  of 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
The  Advebtisinc  Council,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  10, 1966. 
Hon.  James  G.  O'Haha, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Concbessman  O'Haba:  Thank  you 
very  much.  Indeed,  for  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 26  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Congressional 
Rbcobo  of  January  25. 

I  was  happy  that  you  included  my  letter 
and  am  encouraged  that  you  have  reintro- 
duced your  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
a  postal  cancellation  mark  to  encourage  reg- 
istration for  voting. 

We  are,  of  course,  still  enthusastlc  about 
this  Idea.  We  have  by  now  had  sufficient 
experience  with  the  problem  to  know  that 
constant  reminders  do  Increase  the  number 
of  people  who  go   to  the  polls.    Certainly 


such   a   mall  cancellation  mark   would  b« 
an  effective  remainder. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Cordially. 

T.  S.  Repplier. 


Women's  Club  Offers  Resolutions  on 
Trade  With  Communist  Countries,  Rec- 
ognition of  Red  China  in  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Long 
Island  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Inc.,  is  a  most  worthwhile  organization 
performing  a  valuable  service  to  resi- 
dents of  the  area.  The  160.000  mem- 
bers of  the  groups  comprising  the  fed- 
eration are  fulfilling  in  a  practical  way 
the  responsibilities  of  good  citizenship  we 
all  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  George  J.  Conway, 
of  94  Payne  "Whitney  Lane.  Manhasset, 
N.Y.,  an  officer  of  the  Long  Island  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  sent  me 
copies  of  two  resolutions  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  more  than  200  delegates  to 
the  federation's  recent  convention,  and 
under  unanimous  permission  I  include 
them  in  the  Record  : 

Resolution  on  Tkaoc  With  CoMMtrNisT 
Coumtbies 

To  the  Long  Island  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc.: 

Whereas  an  Intensive  campaign  Is  under 
way  for  greatly  Increased  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist  bloc,  despite   Increased   Communist  • 
aggression  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere;  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  Is  providing  North 
Vietnam  with  surface-to-air  missiles  which 
already  have  sent  U.S.  airmen  to  their 
graves;  and 

Whereas  trade  with  Communist  nations 
Involving  technical  processes  developed  un- 
der free  enterprise  helps  Communist  econo- 
mies to  leapfrog  ahead  of  American  competi- 
tors; and 

Whereas  trade  with  Communist  countries 
does  not  create  bonds  of  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding with  Communist  peoples,  but 
passes  through  government-owned  busi- 
nesses and  thus  further  entrenches  the 
power  of  government  over  the  people;  and 

Whereas  there  are  no  such  things  as  non- 
strategic  goods,  as  all  goods  In  an  economy 
are  strategic;  and 

Whereas  Communist  governments  are 
seeking  e'xpanded  trade  with,  and  long-term 
credits  from,  western  democracies  In  order 
to  overcome  their  economic  plight — since 
the  military  structure  of  a  nation  is  directly 
dependent  on  Its  economy:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  In  convention  as- 
sembled this  21st  day  of  January,  1966,  urges 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
review  Its  trade  policies  In  the  light  of  na- 
tional Interest,  and  to  adopt  a  realistic  atti- 
tude in  Its  dealings  with  the  Communist 
countries  who  give  aid  and  comfort  to  North 
Vietnam  with  whom  we  are  engaged  in  an 
actual  but  undeclared  war;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.  Senators  from 
New  York. 
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Submitted  by  Citizens'  Action  Cpmmlttee 
of  NaoMU-Suffolk. 

tin.    JOfDT    HKSMSTTD). 

Chairman. 
tin.  Gsoaos  Conwat. 

President. 

RzsOLCnoN  ON  R«coc»imoN  or  Red  China 

AMS  Its  Asmxbmon  to  the  U.N. 
To  the  Long  /slsnd  Federation  of  Women'M 
Clubs,  Inc.: 

Whereas  the  Communist  Kovemment  of 
mainland  China,  commonly  known  as  Red 
China.  Is  Illegally  and  Immorally  Imposed 
on  the  people  of  China:  and 

Whereas  reliable  testimony  has  proved 
Red  China  denies  human  rights  to  the  peo- 
ple of  China,  holds  them  effectively  In 
slavery,  and  enforces  Its  will  by  terror,  tor- 
ture, and  persecution:  and 

Whereas  Red  China  holds  in  prison  or  has 
never  accounted  for  an  estimated  450  Amer- 
ican soldiers  taken  as  prisoners  In  the  Korean 
conflict,  and  has  since  imprisoned  without 
cause,  and  not  released,  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican citizens :  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Island  Federation 
of  WoHMn's  Clubs.  Inc..  In  convention  as- 
sembled this  2l8t  day  of  January  1966.  urges 
that  Red  China  shall  not  be  admitted  to. 
nor  seated  In,  the  United  Nations;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  U.S.  Senators 
from  New  York,  the  congressional  Repre- 
sentatives from  Kin^,  Queens,  Nassau,  and 
Suffolk,  and  the  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations.         -^ 

Submitted  by  Floral  Park  Woman's  Club. 
Mrs.  BoesL  Lows. 

Legislation  Chairman. 
Mrs.  Haiou)  B.  Van  Cott. 

President. 


t.ww  Davis  &  Associatcs.  Inc.. 

February  9,  1966. 
Hon.  Joe  L.  SviNS. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

DcAB  Jox:  I  read  with  much  interest  and 
congratulate  you  on  your  statement  regard- 
ing the  propoeal  for  merging  SBA  Into  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  My  long  experi- 
ence with  the  RFC  convinces  me  that  you  are 
absolutely  correct  in  your  objection  to  such 
a  merger  which  would  eliminate  any  inde- 
pendence in  the  agency  and  leave  small  busi- 
ness without  a  sponsor. 

It  is  another  indication  of  the  power  of 
the  executive  bureaus  and  departments  in 
acquiring  more  authority  to  control  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  feel  very  strongly  as  you  do  that 
the  balance  of  power  In  the  three  branches 
must  be  maintained. 

Your  Small  Business  Committee  in  the 
House  and  the  Senate  committee  with  the 
SBA  seems  to  be  the  last  hope  to  encourage 
and  save  the  free  enterprise  system  by  as- 
sisting small  businesses  to  grow. 

I  have  been  hoping  that  the  President 
would  appoint  a  strong,  experienced,  aggres- 
sive, and  dedicated  man  to  head  the  SBA  who 
would  do  the  kUid  of  Job  you  want  done. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely.  • 

R.  Lee  Davis.  President. 


The 


Small      Butinets      Administration 
Should  Remain  Independent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TXNNESSKE 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  many  expressions  of 
alarm  and  opposition  received  by  me  con- 
cerning rumofs  that  the  SBA  is  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  R.  Lee 
Daris.  Lree  Davis  and  Associates,  Inc., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  financial 
consultant  with  many  years  of  prior  ex- 
perience with  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  He  Is  extremely 
knowledgeable  concerning  the  financing 
of  small  business  and  Government  agen- 
cies which  have  been  'charged  with  this 
responsibility  through  the  years.  His 
letter  contains  strong  and  Impelling  rea- 
sons why  the  SBA  should  remain  an  In- 
dependent agency  and  should  not  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  letter  from  Mr.  Davis  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rsooko: 


The  Battle  of  New  Orleans  as  Viewed  by 
a  British  Consal  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  3, 1966 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  gen- 
erally accepted  that  the  British  have  an 
unusually  keen  sense  of  humor  but  I  do 
not  l)elieve  I  have  ever  seen  it  more  de- 
lightfully demonstrated  than  by  Her 
Majesty's  consul  general  to  New  Or- 
leans, Stafford  E.  D.  Barff. 

The  occasion  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  on  January  8, 
at  the  dinner  of  the  Louisiana  Historical 
Society,  presided  over  by  one  of  Louisi- 
ana's most  distinguished  citizens  and 
brilliant  lawyer,  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson,  Sr. 

Each  year  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans 
Is  observed  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
This  year  Mr.  Barff  was  the  principal 
speaker.  It  would  seem  rather  odd  per- 
haps that  a  Britisher  would  be  selected 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  the 
defeat  of  his  coimtry  in  battle,  but  Mr. 
Barff  Is  a  most  unusual  man  as  you  wiU 
readily  recognize  when  you  read  the 
speech  which  he  delivered. 

After  reading  the  speech  you  will  also 
readily  understand  why  Mr.  Barff  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  and  has  more  strongly  cemented 
the  friendship  of  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish peoples. 

Her  Majesty  is  Indeed  fortunate  to 
have  In  her  service  a  man  with  the  stat- 
ure of  her  consul  general  at  New  Or- 
leans.   He  has  brought  to  the  post  a  keen 


Intellect,  a  remarkable  imderstanding, 
and  above  all,  a  personality  which  has 
attached  and  endeared  him  to  the  people 
of  New  Orleans. 

The  only  regret  we  have  Is  that  we 
know  in  the  course  of  time  his  tour  will 
come  to  an  end  and  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  will  be  deprived  of  his  presence. 
I  do  hope  that  day  is  In  the  distant  fu- 
ture because  we  of  New  Orleans  love  and 
admire  this  man  so  much. 

Enough  of  telling  you  about  Stafford 
E.  D.  Barff — let  him  speak  for  himself. 

Here  is  undoubtedly  a  classic  In  wit 
and  humor,  and  an  important  document 
In  depth  In  evaluating  the  aftermath  of 
a  iMittle  which  was  fought  after  a  war 
was  over. 

Here  is  the  speech : 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  again  at  this 
traditional  and  rightly  famed  banquet  so 
ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Hugh  Wilkinson — 
a  historian  of  real  eminence. 

And  how  fortunate  you  are  to  have  him  as 
your  president  and  toastmaster  at  this  an- 
nual event  commemorating  the  great  battle 
of  1815  In  which  my  country  was  so  soimdly 
defeated  and  routed. 

And  how  lucky  I  am — as  were  for  many 
years  my  predecessors  before  me — to  be  hon- 
ored each  year  on  this  anniversary  of  my 
country's  catastrophic  defeat,  by  being  given 
the  honor  to  celebrate  it  here  In  this  room, 
and  In  such  distinguished  company.  In  my 
capacity  as  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  repre- 
sentative and  to  be  asked  to  deliver  the  prin- 
cipal address. 

^nd  earlier  in  the  day  I  had  the  privilege — ■. 
again  a  time-honored  custom^-of  laying  a 
wreath  at  the  foot  of  that  famous  American's 
statue  in  the  square  that  bears  his  name,  a 
statue  and  square  honoring  the  general,  who 
on  this  day  151  years  ago,  defeated  General 
Pakenham  at  Chalmette  with  such  disas- 
trous consequences  for  him,  poor  man.  that 
he  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  that  day, 
and  to  the  forces  under  his  command. 

There  Is  a  file  In  our  office — one  of  the  fat- 
test that  we  possess — about  the  wreath. 
The  contents  date  back  many  years — the 
subject  matter  In  essence  being  whether  the 
cost  of  the  wreath  should  be  borne  by  pub- 
lic funds,  i.e..  British  Government  funds — 
or  by  the  consul  general  en  poste  at  New 
Orleans  on  January  8  of  any  given  year.  The 
Foreign  OfQce  have  been  typically  unimagi- 
native on  the  subject.  Their  argument  in  re- 
sponse to  our  past  requests  for  sympathetic 
consideration  has  always  been  that  if  Her 
Majesty's  government  were  to  encourage  the 
provision  of  wreaths  at  public  expense  to 
their  representatives  in  all  the  countries 
where  Her  Majesty's  forces  had  been  de- 
feated at  some  time  or  other  In  the  past  sev- 
eral hundred  years,  the  cost  would  be  intol- 
erable and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the 
Government's  constant  reminders  that  econ- 
omy in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  must 
be  the  watchword — and  that  the  Estimates 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  would 
frown  severely  on  the  inclusion  of  budgeting 
expenditure  for  wreaths  and  other  such  man- 
ifestations in  celebration  of  past  British  de- 
feats. It  was  usually  and  rather  laconically 
pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  com- 
mittee might  be  disposed  to  more  leniency  in 
approving  funds  for  celebrations  commem- 
orating British  victories  of  the  past. 

However,  the  general  sense  of  the  corre- 
spondence seems  to  always  h&ve  been  that 
they  have  no  objection  to  Her  Majesty's 
refkresentative  In  New  Orleans  participating 
In   a  modest   way  in   helping  to  celebrate 
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Britain's  defeat — ^but  to  be   clearly  under- 
stood that  It  mu«t  be  at  his  own  expense. 

A  typical  hidebound  viewpoint,  I  admit — 
but  If  my  dlstlng^ulshed  French  colleague  will 
not  take  It  amiss,  less  rigid  than  President 
de  Gaulle,  who  would  have  no  truck  offlcially 
or  personally  In  Joining  with  us  in  Britain 
last  year  in  celebrating  the  Sesqulcentennlal 
of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

And  If  I  may  perhaps  pay  one  more  tribute 
to  Mr.  Wilkinson — a  personal  one  of  thanks 
and  appreciation — It  would  be  for  his  timely 
advance  notice  that  I  should  be  expected  to 
say  a  few  appropriate  words  this  evening. 

Because  I  shall  always  remember  among 
the  highlights  of  my  experience  on  arrival  In 
New  Orleans  last  year,  the  first  banquet  I 
ever  attended  in  this  city  that  care  forgot — 
It  was  about  this  time  last  year  2  or  3  days 
after  we  got  here^the  sesqulcentennlal  din- 
ner at  the  Roosevelt,  In  the  company  of 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  congressional 
delegation  from  Louisiana,  descendants  of 
the  Pakenham  family  and  of  the  Andrew 
Jackson  family — a  great  bevy  of  dlstln- 
•-  gulshed  pec^le. 

I  recollect  that  I  had  Just  enjoyed  the  first 
course— oysters,  my  very  favorite  Indulgence 
here,  and  was  settling  down  to  enjoy  the 
rest  of  the  meal  and  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished speeches — when  suddenly  I  heard 
ominous  noises  coming  from  a  few  places 
down  the  table  where  my  wife  was  sitting 
next  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States. 

She  seemed  to  be  frantically  drawing  my 
attention  to  something — apparently  the 
banquet  program.  I  glanced  casually  down 
the  program  until  my  eye  fixed  upon  my 
name — and  against  It  the  words,  "the  prin- 
cipal speaker." 

No  one  had  remembered  to  teU  me  before- 
hand. 

This  little  incident,  and  some  of  the  other 
events  that  followed  diiring  the  sesqulcen- 
tennlal week.  Is  always  coupled  In  my  mem- 
ory with  your  distinguished  Congressman. 
Mr.  Eddie  Hebxrt.  He  seemed  to  make  every- 
thing seem  easy,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  as 
well,  regardless  of  the  hazards  that  beset  us 
occasionally  during  the  week's  celebrations. 
I  recollect  too  that  he  promised  to  Introduce 
me  to  red  beans  and  rioe,  real  country  style, 
when  we  had  time  to  relax.  That  treat  is 
still  to  oome. 

Enough  of  small  talk — and  I  must  bear  In 
mind  the  admonition  of  Bacon's  words 
printed  In  your  program,  "Let  him  be  sure 
to  leave  other  men  their  time  to  sp>eak." 

Indeed,  this  admonition  Is  reinforced  by 
the  quotation  from  Cato,  also  on  the  pro- 
gram. "Speak  briefly  and  to  the  point" — and 
we  still  h»ve  the  benediction,  I  notice. 

This  battle  that  we  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  tonight  was  In  a  way  a  blessing  In 
disguise.  The  outcome  In  every  sense  was 
a  redoubtable  victory  for  you  and  a  severe 
defeat  for  us.  As  everyone  knows.  It  should 
never  have  taken  place.  The  war  was  over, 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  signed,  and 
whatever  campaigns  had  been  planned 
should  have  forthwith  been  called  off — most 
Importantly,  General  Pakenham's.  But,  the 
news  of  the  peace  bad  not  reached  these 
shores. 

Why,  then,  a  blessing?  Should  any  war 
or  battle  with  all  the  attendant  cruelty  and 
casualties  be  thought  a  good  thing?  Why 
could  It  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
even  In  retrospect  and  scores  of  years  later 
be  condoned — unless  either  it  was  fought  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  and  to  with- 
stand an  unacceptable  tyranny  or  Ideology — 
and  there  has  been  no  shortage  of  such 
challenges  In  our  history  since  that  time? 

Or  the  beneficent  results  which  followed — 
even  if  unintended  at  the  time,  were  such 
that  they  perhaps  justified  the  cost  In  suf- 
fering and  human  Uvea  at  this  time. 

Looking  back  I  doubt  there  will  be  many 
who  disagree  with  me  if  I  say  that  the  War 


of,  1813  was  unwarranted  and  uncalled  for. 
on  either  side — achieving  very  UtUe  In  terms 
of  political  or  military  advantage — and  doing 
little  credit  to  either  adversary  apart  from 
some  notable  exceptions  of  Individual  cour- 
age and  Initiative  and  particularly  In  naval 
combat  on  the  high  seas  and  on  the  inland 
waters  of  America. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  most  his- 
torians— and  I  refer  mainly  to  American 
historians — think  that  the  war  was  needless. 
The  causes  all  derived  from  the  power 
struggle  In  Europe,  not  from  any  challenge 
by  one  side  or  the  other  to  vital  Interests  of 
either  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain. 

But  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  was  another 
matter.  For  America  It  was  a  dramatic  vic- 
tory which  fired  the  country's  Imagination. 
Its  effect  upon  the  people  was  8pK>ntaneous 
and  acted  like  magic.  It  was  of  far  greater 
Importance  than  all  the  other  engagements 
put  together. 

It  Is  generally  agreed,  I  think,  that  If 
there  was  one  thing  the  war  achieved.  In 
which  Jackson's  victory  here  against  General 
Pakenham's  veterans  was  the  paramount  In- 
gredient, it  was  the  consolidation  of  national 
sentiment,  the  emergence  of  new  found  self- 
confidence  and  pride  in  national  unity  and 
a  strengthening  of  collective  patriotism.  It 
united  the  Nation  as  never  before. 

The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  though  it  oc- 
curred after  the  peace  had  been  declared, 
was  the  decisive  contest  and,  of  all  the 
forays  elsewhere,  it  perhaps  alone  produced 
results  of  really  lasting  Importance  and  value 
to  the  United  States  at  a  point  In  history 
when  this  stimulus   was  most  needed. 

For  us  also  it  heralded  the  beginning  of 

an  era  reaching  down  to  the  present  time 

the  results  of  which  have  been  of  IncalciUable 
values — not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  you  and 
all  free  people.  The  defeat  In  1815  marked 
the  last  military  adventure  undertaken  by 
Great  Britain  In  North  America.  When  next 
Britons  and  Americans  met  on  a  battlefield, 
more  than  100  years  later,  it  was  as  com- 
rades In  arms  and  In  sentiment. 

This  era  which  had  Its  origins  In  1815,  an 
era  of  peace,  of  amity,  of  friendship  and 
solidarity  with  the  American  people — a 
friendship  based  on  common  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples, the  rule  of  law,  of  democratic  govern- 
ment by  the  majority  but  having  full  respect 
for  the  rights  of  the  minority,  above  all  a 
common  belief  In  and  respect  for  personal 
liberty,  and  the  recognition  that  the  in- 
dividual is  greater  than  the  State — this  era 
had  Its  beginnings  in  1815— in  a  real  sense 
its  birth  was  here. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  what  this 
ha  meant  historically  for  the  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  and  Indeed  for  the  world.  In  this 
century  alone.  But  long  before  the  outset 
of  the  two  World  Wars,  this  vmwrltten  but 
nevertheless  very  real  alliance  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  nations  had  begun  to 
manifest  Itself. 

There  emerged  for  instance  in  the  world 
scene  of  the  last  century  a  period  of  com- 
parative peace  which  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Pax  Brltannlca.  • 

On  this  side  of  the  ocean  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  a  direct  result  was  the  formula- 
tion and  practice  of  an  American  policy  to 
be  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Its 
origins  stem  from  a  ganging  up  by  certain 
Etu-opean  powers  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century,  the  formation  of  an  axis  which 
became  itnown  as  the  Holy  Alliance.  This 
alliance  had,  amongst  other  things.  Its  eye 
on  the  Americas,  particularly  South  America. 
One  of  its  proclaimed  objects  was  to  quash 
any  further  development  of  what  was  de- 
scribed in  the  articles  of  alliance  of  this 
group  as  "the  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment" as  practiced  in  some  European 
countries,  and  to  prevent  this  system  being 
"Introduced  In  those  countries  where  it  la 
not  yet  known." 


The  tUtlmate  danger  to  America  from  these 
avowed  objectives  of  the  alUance  was  obvious, 
and  President  Moiu-oe  was  alarmed  and 
sought  advice  from  Thomas  Jefferson,  then 
your  greatest  living  statesman  who  was  liv- 
ing in  retirement,  on  what  shoxild  be  the 
American  reaction. 

You  may  remember  what  Jefferson  said 
when  he  replied  to  President  Monroe.  His 
letter  in  part  reads,  "The  question  presented 
by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me  is  the  most 
momentous  which  has  ever  been  offered  to 
my  contemplation  since  that  of  independ- 
ence. That  made  us  a  nation,  this  sets  our 
compass  and  points  the  course  which  we 
are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  open- 
ing on  us.  And  never  could  we  embark  on 
it  under  circumstances,  mere  auspicious. 
•  •  •  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb 
us  in  this  purstUt,  she  now  offers  to  lead, 
and,  accompany  us  In  it.  By  acceding  to  her 
proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the  bands, 
bring  her  mighty  weight  Into  the  scale  of 
free  government,  and  emancipate  a  conti- 
nent at  one  stroke,  which  might  otherwise 
linger  long  in  doubt  and  dUBcjilty.  Great 
Britain  Is  the  nation  which  can  do  us  the 
most  harm  of  anyone,  or  all  on  earth;  and 
with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her  then,  we  should  most 
sedulously  cherUh  a  cordial  friendship,  and 
nothing  wotUd  tend  more  to  knit  our  affec- 
tions than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side 
by  side.  In  the  same  cause." 

BasicaUy  this  unwritten  alliance 'between 
the  British  and  American  Navies  became  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  an  Important  contribution 
of  the  Pax  Brltannlca,  and  for  100  years 
America  was  free  from  any  real  menace  of 
Invasion,  and  she  prospered  accordingly. 

There  were  disputes  as  well  in  this  halcyon 
period  as  the  l&th  century  advtmced.  Most 
occurred  during  the  Civil  War.  Some  were 
heated  and  caused  much  emotion,  but  always 
they  were  settled  as  warm' disputes  between 
reasonable,  law-abiding  citizens,  and  were 
sensibly  setUed  by  negotiation  or  arbitration. 
Among  such  disputes  you  will  remember  was 
the  case  of  the  Alabama,  a  man-of-war 
buUt  in  Liverpool  and  aUowed  by  the  British 
Government  to  slip  out  to  sea  manned  by 
Confederate  officers  and  sailors.  America  de- 
manded reparation  and  got  it.  As  a  result  of 
arbitration  we  paid  to  the  tune  of  «15  million 
m  damages — exactly  the  same  sum  as  you 
paid  Napoleon  for  the  real  estate  acquired 
through  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  Values  get 
mixed,  don't  they? 

But  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  the  unwrit- 
ten alliance  between  Britain  and  America 
came  In  the  first  half  of  this  century,  when 
aggression  on  the  grand  scale  and  playing  for 
the  highest  stakes  ever,  was  let  loose,  twice 
in  the  lifetime  of  some  of  us  here.  Freedom 
and  liberty  were  threatened  as  never  before. 
It  was  In  these  catastrophic  years  of  the 
20th  century  that  the  full  reallzaUon  of 
Anglo-American  unity  and  friendship,  bom 
of  the  War  of  1812,  came  to  full  fruition. 
There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  our  "together- 
ness" In  the  last  war.  The  partnership  de- 
veloped In  the  blood,  sweat,  and  tears  of  that 
time,  was  of  a  degree  unparaUeled  In  history. 
The  victory  we  achieved  has  not  brought  us 
universal  peace.  Today  we  continue  to  face 
together  new  dangers  and  threats  from  many 
quarters  of  the  world.  We  are  not  as  power- 
ful as  we  used  to  be.  The  struggle  and  the 
cost  of  two  world  wars  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom has  weakened  us.  A  greater  share  of  the 
trurden  which  was  once  mainly  ours  now  falls 
on  you.  Nevertheless  the  partnership,  the 
special  relationship  continues,  and  we  are 
still  able  to  give  you  powerful  suppKDrt. 

Indeed  the  Immutable  guiding  light  and 
focus  in  poUcles  pursued  by  successive  British 

Governments  have  been  and  remain  today 

above  all  else  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
now  closely  Interwoven  threads  of  our  alliance 
and  ideals  which  have  brought  us  together 
through  so  many  grave  dangers  in  the  past. 
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May  I  dOM  with  ChurchUl's  words,  spoken 
At  Harvard  University  some  years  ago: 

"If  we  are  togetber  nothing  is  Impossible. 
If  we  are  divided  all  will  fall.  I  therefore 
preach  continually  the  doctrine  of  the  fra- 
ternal association  of  our  two  peoples,  not  for 
any  purpose  of  g&lnlng  Invidloxis  material 
advantages  for  either  of  them,  not  for  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  or  the  vain  pomp  of 
earthly  domination,  but  for  the  sake  of 
service  to  mankind  and  for  the  honour  that 
comes  to  those  who  faithfully  serve  great 
causes." 


Geaeral  GaTu't  YietnaiB  Strategy  Gains 
Impresstre  Support 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NrW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
number  of  distinguished  and  Influential 
Americans  who  support  the  strategy  for 
Vietnam  proposed  by  Gen.  James  M. 
Gavin  continues  to  grow.  While  it  Is 
true  that  one  man's  view  may  vary  subtly 
from  the  next,  the  basic  approach  Is  the 
same:  Remain  In  Vietnam  but  avoid  es- 
calation; limit  the  fighting  while  con- 
tinuing the  effort  to  transfer  the  conflict 
to  the  negotiating  table. 

The  list  now  Includes:  General  Gavin: 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Rldgway,  U.S.  Army, 
retired;  George  P.  Kennan.  former  D.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Yugoslavia;  Walter  Lippmann,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  and  columnist ;  James 
B.  Reston,  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times;  and  J.  William  Pclbricht, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

The  case  against  escalation  was  force- 
fully presented  last  week  by  General 
Gavin  and  Ambassador  Kerman  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  was  summarized  as 
follows  In  a  New  York  Times  editorial  of 
February  11: 

Thi  Cask  Against  Escalation 
Two  Americans  once  deeply  Involved  In 
top-level  planning  on  the  diplomatic  and 
military  fronts  have  now  given  the  Nation 
strikingly  parallel  analyses  of  the  dangers  of 
escalating  the  war  In  Vietnam  In  quest  of 
victory. 

Oeorge  F.  Kennan  doubts  that  "the  most 
formidable  military  successes"  would  bring 
victory  If  that  term  means  the  end  of  Vlet- 
cong  resistance  and  the  realization  of  all  our 
stated   poUtlcsU  alms. 

Gen.  James  M.  Gavin  warns  that  escala- 
tion could  impair  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  to  meet  more  vital  commitments  else- 
where in  the  world  at  the  same  time  that  It 
created  the  risk  of  imllmlted  war  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia  against  Communist  China. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
evaluations  by  the  former  chief  of  the  State 
Department's  policy  planning  staff  and  the 
onetime  chief  of  plans  and  operations  for  the 
Army — both  delivered  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — Is  the  extent  of  their 
concurrence.  President  Johnson  would  find 
It  difficult  to  place  either  man  in  bis  cate- 
gory of  "specliU  pleaders  who  counsel  retreat 
in  Vietnam. " 

For  Kennan  and  Gavin  concede  that  the 
United  States  cannot  simply  pxill  out  of  Viet- 
nam.    Their  plea  Is  for  limiting  the  fighting 


to  the  minimum  necessary  to  insure  the 
security  of  our  forces  while  continuing  the 
effort  to  transfer  the  conflict  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  And  their  concept  of  minimal 
necessity  involves  a  military  commitment 
Bignlflcantly  smaller  than  that  envisioned 
by  the  Pentagon  or  Marshal  Ky. 

The  Kennan  and  Gavin  testimony  clearly 
challenges  many  of  the  things  said  during 
and  atter  the  conference  In  Honolulu  earlier 
this  week,  if  not  the  carefully  drawn,  lan- 
guage of  the  communique.  It  recalls  cer- 
tain basics  that  Americans  in  this  difficult 
situation  need  to  keep  in  mind:  Powerful  as 
It  Ijs.  the  United  States  Is  not  omnipotent: 
wise  Americans  have  long  warned  of  the 
perils  of  getting  mired  in  land  war  on  the 
Asian  mainland:  and  In  the  nuclear  era  few 
things  are  more  delusive  In  a  major  conflict 
than  the  goal  of  victory. 

If  the  Senate  committee  had  heard  only 
General  Gavin  and  Mr.  Kennan,  Its  Inquiry 
Into  American  policy  in  Vietnam  would  have 
been  worth  while. 

^ 


Small  Basiaest  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIJIS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  amend  section  4(c)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

This  bill  would  replace  the  present  re- 
volving loan  fund  utilized  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration  with  three  sepa- 
rate funds.  The  first  of  these  funds 
would  finance  the  business  loan  program 
authorized  by  section  7(a)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  and  the  loan  program 
established  by  the  1964  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  The  second  fund  would  sup- 
port the  disaster  loan  program,  and  the 
third  would  finance  loans  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958, 
other  than  the  lease  guarantee  functions. 

As  you  probably  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  October  11  of  last  year,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  not  only 
failed  to  grant  any  further  business 
loans,  with  a  minor  exception  during  the 
New  York  transit  strike,  but  they  have 
also  refused  to  accept  any  applications 
for  direct  financial  assistance,  regardless 
of  need.  The  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
which  Is  In  my  congressional  district, 
made  application  for  a  small  business 
development  center  but  was  turned  dowTi. 
I  was  told  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration that  these  drastic  steps  are 
necessary  because  of  drains  on  the  pres- 
ent loan  fund  due  to  several  natural 
disasters. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  emergency  re- 
quires another  supplemental  appropria- 
tion as  well  as  a  change  In  the  structure 
of  the  loan  program  Itself. 

Congress  created  the  Small  Business 
Administration  In  1953  because  Inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  support  was  needed 
In  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
for  the  Nation's  4.6  million  small  busi- 
nessmen. There  is  no  area  where  such 
support  is  more  essential  than  the  grant- 
ing of  small  business  loans. 

Big  business  often  has  the  flexibility  to 
withstand  temporary  setbacks  simply  by 


shifting  resources  from  another  section 
of  the  firm  or  calling  upon  their  ample 
conventional  credit  sources.  When  the 
same  challenge  is  hurled  against  a  small 
businessman,  he  may  go  under,  not  for 
any  lack  of  ability  or  dedication,  but  sim- 
ply because  he  does  not  have  time  to 
gather  money  needed  to  provide  a  transi- 
tion to  the  next  opportunity  for  profits, 
financial  repair,  and  growth. 

Since  last  October,  however,  the  assist- 
ance that  Congress  has  declared  should 
be  available  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  been  denied.  In  effect, 
we  have  said  to  the  small  businessman, 
"When  disaster  strikes  elsewhere  in  the 
Nation,  you  must  bear  a  special  burden. 
You  must  survive  without  the  programs 
that  Congress  said  you  should  have. " 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  first  time  that  regular  business  loan 
suspensions  have  been  decreed.  And, 
unless  Congress  acts,  it  will  not  be  the 
last. 

The  loan  program  suspension  comes 
upon  the  heels  of  another  serious  blow 
at  small  business  credit  by  the  Govern- 
ment— the  Increase  in  the  rediscount 
rate  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The 
consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  credit  is 
,  already  being  felt  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Therefore,  small  business  now 
faces  a  two-pronged  crisis  In  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  in- 
sulate the  business  loan  program  against 
drains  caused  by  natural  disasters.  I 
recognize  that  my  bill  does  not  solve  the 
problem  of  stabilizing  the  disaster  loan 
program  so  that  its  proper  benefits  will 
always  be  available.  The  impredictable 
timing  and  scope  of  such  disasters  poses 
special  dilemmas  in  assuring  the  full  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  a  program.  Possible 
remedies^  in  thic  field  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  but  I  strongly  insist  that 
the  brunt  of  such  disasters  should  not  be 
placed  upon  small  businessmen  through- 
out the  United  States. 

The  business  lo«m  program  must  be 
given  a  permanent  and  protected  status. 
Appropriations  for  these  loans  must  be 
carefully  planned,  fully  evaluated  by 
Congress,  and  should  not  be  permitted  to 
rise  and  fall  on  the  whim  of  nature. 

Congress  has  wisely  recognized  the 
crucial  value  of  small  business  to  our 
free  enterprise  economy,  therefore,  I 
come  before  you  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
plesul  for  the  reform  and  reinvigoration 
of  the  small  business  loan  program  and 
recomend  this  bill  as  a  most  important 
measure  to  translate  congressional 
promise  into  permanent  performance  for 
the  small  businessmen  of  America. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced similar  bills  and  I  am  happy  to 
join  with  them  in  this  legislation. 
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Scoutiii{  Commemoratet  Federal  Charter 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  KiBSOTnu 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9. 1966 

Mr.  HALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
privilege  on  Wednesday  morning,  Feb- 


ruary 9,  to  attend  the  charter  year 
breakfast  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
which  was  held  at  the  International  Inn 
in  Washington,  D.C.  Purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  observe  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Federal  charter  granted  by 
the  64th  Congress  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  and  to  celebrate  the  56th  birth- 
day of  the  organization  which  was  in- 
corporated February  8,  1910. 

Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey.  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  sched- 
uled to  deliver  an  address,  but  was  un- 
able to  be  present  because  of  a  special 
assignment  by  the  President  to  repre- 
sent him  at  conferences  in  Vietnam. 

Congressman  Clarence  J.  Browk.  Jr., 
of  Ohio,  who  on  that  day  was  the  newest 
Member  of  Congress  to  take  office,  was 
called  by  Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired, 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  to  speak  in- 
stead of  the  Vice  President.  He  gave  a 
very  fine  speech  which  contained  some 
significant  facts  about  the  involvement 
of  Members  of  Congress  in  Scouting.  His 
cogent  remarks  were  as  follows: 
Address  bt   How.   Clakenck  J.   Brown,   Jr.. 

Congressman  Prom  Ohio,  at  the  Cbartck 

Year       BREAKrAsx.       Washington,       DC 

Pebrdart  8. 1966 

General  Clarke,  Mr,  Bnmton,  Senator 
Hatden,  report  to  the  Nation  Scouts,  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress,  fellow  Scouts  and 
Scouters,  see  how  fast  you  can  rise  in  the 
world  In  Washington.  Just  a  couple  of  days 
ago  I  was  the  youngest  Member  of  Congress, 
or  the  newest  Member  of  Congress,  and  now 
I  am  substituting  for  the  Vice  President. 

As  a  tenderfoot  In  this  distinguished  body 
to  which  I  belong.  I  was  a  little  bit  strained 
to  know  what  I  could  say  alwut  Scouting  that 
would  not  already  have  been  said  by  this 
time  In  this  program  and  that  some  of  my  fel- 
low colleagues  and  those  of  you  here  did  not 
know.  So  I  decided  to  lean  on  the  newest 
device  of  people  with  problems,  and  that  was 
research.  I  made  a  little  survey  of  the 
membership  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  try  to 
answer  the  question  of  what  Scouting  has 
done  for  the  Congress  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  would  be  discussing  this  morning  what 
Congress  had  done  for  Scouting  50  years  ago 
I  was  surprised,  as  I  think  you  will  be. 

As  a  result  of  my  effort  to  gather  some 
statistics  on  Scouting  in  the  Congress  I 
found  out  that  240  of  the  535  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  today  have 
been  Scoute  or  Soouters.  Now.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  minorities  In  this  country— 
the  Republican  Party— that  Impressive  total 
m  Congress  U  very  encouraging  to  me.  I 
know  the  Republicans  would  like  to  have 
that  many  Members  In  Congress.  I  wlU  tell 
you  a  little  bit  about  that  later. 

Two  hundred  and  one  Members  of  Congress 
have  been  Boy  Scouts.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  them  have  been  and  are, 
and  many  of  them  still  are — and  this  Is  a 
message  for  those  at  you  who  talk  to  people 
who  say  they  are  too  busy.  Manv  of  them 
are  still  Scout  leaders.  Eighty-one'  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  Scoute  and  are  Scout 
leaders  today,  and  46  of  them  have  been 
leaders  only.  One  hundred  and  twenty  of 
them  have  been  «6couts  and  have  not  con- 
tinued their  Scouting  as  volunteer  Scouters. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  re- 
Bjxjnses  I  got  Indicated  that  they  had  been 
neither  Scoute  nor  were  they  Scout  leaders 
and  I  hasten  to  point  out  to  you.  as  was 
pointed  out  to  me  on  a  couple  of  these  sheete 
that  I  got  back,  they  were  not  Scoute  be- 
cause, in  some  Instances,  they  were  too  old. 

In  other  words.  Scouting  was  not  available 
when  they  were  growing  up  and  In  a  number 
of  Instances  they  were  not  Sooute  because 
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in  their  area,  geographically,  <»  because  they 
came  from  what  now  Is  being  called  disad- 
vantaged areas,  there  was  no  Scout  troop. 
I  trust  that  we  wlU  cure  that  in  the  next 
50  years  as  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
curing  It  In  the  past  50  years. 

The  reckson  '  I  could  not  get  a  total  of 
535  responses  Is  because  there  are,  or  were 
when  I  took  the  survey,  3  vacancies  In  Con- 
gress and  also  because  12  of  the  seate  In  Con- 
gress are  held  by  women.  Two  of  these 
women,  Catherine  May,  of  Washington,  and 
Florence  Dwtkb,  of  New  Jersey,  ought  to  be 
in  this  survey,  although  I  Just  could  not 
bring  myself  to  Include  them  because  Mrs. 
Mat,  last  year  became  an  honorary  Boy  Scout 
through  a  council  in  her  district  and  has 
confused  her  daughter,  or  at  least  made  her 
daughter  something  uniisual  in  scBool,  be- 
cause she  goes  to  school  now  and  tells  people 
that  she  has  the  only  mother  In  the  country 
who  Is  a  Boy  Scout.  Florence  Dwthi,  of  New 
Jersey,  says  that  she  was  not  a  Boy  Scout  but 
she  sure  worked  like  the  dickens  being  a 
den  mother. 

To  be  a  little  more  serious,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  Just  a  moment  of  my  background. 
I  moved  to  Washington  with  my  predecessor 
in  this  seat  in  Congress  when  I  was  12  years 
old  and  soon  after  that  Joined  Boy  Scout 
TToop  6  at  St.  Alban's  church,  up  near  the 
Cathedral.  In  that  troop  I  became  a  senior 
patrol  leader  and  an  Eagle  Scout,  and  later 
out  In  Ohio  served  as  an  .assistant  scout- 
master and  Just  this  past  summer  have  been 
Involved  In  some  work  in  Tecumseh  Co\mcll 
In  southwestern  Ohio  to  encourage  boys  to 
respond  to  the  motto,  'Follow  the  Rugged 
Road."  I  would  not  have  been  a  Scout,  how- 
ever, and  I  am  sure  I  would  not  have  been 
an  Eagle  Scout,  and  I  am  sure  perhaps,  too 
that  I  would  not  be  here  today  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  If  It  were  not  for  the  man  who 
made  my  Scout  troop  and  my  Scouting  ex- 
perience possible,  and  he  Is  here  this  morning 
and  I  would  like  for  you  to  meet  him.  He  is 
John  Ballas.    John,  will  you  stand? 

John  was  my  Scoutmaster  and  was  acUve 
In  Scouting  in  the  National  Capital  Area 
CouncU  and  In  troop  5  for  about  35  years. 
He  Is  retired  from  Scouting  now  to  devote  his 
full  time  to  trying  to  make  a  living  and  to 
make  a  cathedral.  He  Is  curator  of  the 
Washington  National  Cathedral  up  on  the 
HUl.  To  him  and  to  the  other  Scout  leaders 
and  to  the  Boy  Scoute  who  are  here  repre- 
senting the  Scoute  of  the  Nation,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  I  woiUd  say  that  you  have 
kept  the  trust  expressed  In  you  some  50 
years  ago  by  Senator  Hatden  and  others 
very  well.  Congress  presented  you  a  charter 
and  perhaps  in  many  respects,  you  have  given 
us  back  a  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  you  the  names  of 
the  Eagle  Scoute  in  Congress  and  also  to 
give  you  the  names  of  some  of  the  top 
Scoxiters  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  Eagles 
include  Representatives  George  P.  Senner, 
Jr.,  of  Arizona;  Burt  Talcott,  of  California' 
Charles  Bennett,  of  Florida;  Charles  Welt- 
NER,  of  Georgia;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Dll- 
nols;  John  Culver,  of  Iowa;  Hervet  Macren, 
of  Maryland;  Gerald  Ford,  of  Michigan' 
Thomas  Curtis  and  Durward  Hall  of  Mis- 
souri; Barber  Conable  and  Richard  Ottin- 
GER,  of  New  York;  Horace  Kornecat,  of  North 
Carolina;  Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota 
and  myself  and  Bill  Stanton,  of  Ohio;  Tom 
Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Daniel  Flood  and  IeUch- 
ARD  ScHWEiKER,  Of  Pennsylvania;  J.  J.  Pickle, 
of  Texas;  John  Marsh,  of  Virginia;  Henrt 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Senator  Frank 
Moss,  of  Utah.  I  don't  trust  myself  to  com- 
ment on  the  fact  that  there  U  only  one 
Senator  on  the  list. 

The  adult  Scout  leaders  with  special  hon- 
ors are  Senators  Carl  Hayden.  of  Arlaana 
and  Oeoroe  Murpht,  of  Oalifomla,  both  Sil- 
ver Buffalo;  RepresentaUve  from  Missouri, 
Durward  Hall.   Sliver  Antelope,  and  Bilva 


Beaver,  and  Senators  Clinton  Anderson,  of 
New  Mexico,  Everett  Jordan,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Representatives  Tom  Curtm,  of 
Missouri  and  Del  Clawson,  of  California, 
Sliver  Beavers. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  what 
you  have  done  with  your  charter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  special  guest  of  honor  at 
the  charter  year  breakfast  was  Senator 
Carl  Hatden,  of  Arizona,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate  and  only  living 
Member  of  the  64th  Congress  which 
granted  the  charter  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  Chief  Scout  Executive  J.  A. 
Brunton,  Jr.,  presented  to  Senator  Hay- 
den a  beatiful  plaque  containing  a  mosaic 
tile  inlay  of  the  original  charter  and  a 
statement  of  "affection,  esteem,  and 
gratitude"  for  the  great  contributions 
Senator  Hayden  has  made  to  scouting  as 
a  Member  of  Congress. 

Senator  Hayden's  response  was  con- 
tained in  a  letter  which  he  liad  prepared 
and  framed  for  the  occasion : 

Senator  Hayden's  letter  follows: 

Febsuart  9.  1966. 
To  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America: 

Fifty  years  ago,  a  bill  H.R.  755  was  Intro- 
,duced  In  the  64th  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  bUl  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  March  6,  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  May  31,  1916.  It  was  duly  signed  by 
the  then  Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  Champ 
CUrk,  and  by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Bank- 
head,  the  Preeldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  bill  became  law  upon  approval  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  on  June  15  1916 
Section  3  of  the  act  states : 

"The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be 
to  promote,  through  organization,  and  co- 
operaUon  with  other  agencies,  the  ability 
of  boys  to  do  things  for^  themselves  and 
others,  to  train  them  In  scoutcraft,  and  to 
teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reliance, 
and  kindred  virtues,  using  the  methods  which 
are  now  in  common  use  by  Boy  Scoute." 

As  a  Member  of  the  89th  Congress,  who 
was  also  a  Member  of  the  »4th  Congress.  I 
greet  and  commend  you.  the  members  of  the 
Boy  Scoute  of  America  and  leaders  of  your 
95.000  local  chartered  Institutions,  on  this 
1966  Boy  Scout  Week,  which  features  and 
recognizes  the  golden  anniversary  of  the 
charter. 

The  magnificent  accompllshmente  of  the 
Boy  Scoute  of  America  over  the  years,  under 
the  Federal  charter  have  fully  Justified  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  our  NaUon.  As  a  further  evidence  of  na- 
tlonal  appreciation  several  of  my  colleagues 
Joined  with  me  In  introducing  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  S.  68.  oh  January  14,  1966, 
which  states  In  part: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress hereby  pays  tribute  to  the  Boy  Scoute 
of  America  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  granting  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  Charter  of  the  Boy  Scoute  of 
America,  and  expresses  Ite  recognition  of  and 
appreciation  for  the  public  service  performed 
by  this  organization  through  ite  contribu- 
tions to  the  lives  of  the  Nation's  youth." 

I  have  every  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  and  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
concur  In  this  resolution. 

The  need  for  the  Boy  Scoute  of  America 
Is  as  timely  today  as  It  was  In  1916.  I  would 
remind  you  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
charter  was  granted  remains,  and  urge  you  to 
conUnue  to  pursue  dlllgenUy  your  objectives 
to  make  Scouting  avaUable  to  all  boys  In 
every  community  throughout  our  beloved 
America. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Carl  Hatdkn, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Arizona. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  also  honored  at  the  char- 
ter year  breakfast  were  14  Scouts  and 
Explorers  chosen  by  merit  to  represent 
5,732.708  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  at  report  to  the  Nation  activities 
during  1966.  These  fine  young  men  were 
later  to  have  the  high  privilege  of  a  visit 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Whlt§  House  and  reported  to  him 
concerning  the  progress,  achievements. 
and  activities  of  Scoutiiig.  Eagle  Scout 
James  C  Smith,  17.  of  Colimibla.  Tenn.. 
spoke  for  the  Scouts;  and  National 
American  Legion  Commander  L  Eldon 
James,  of  Hampton.  Va.,  responded  in 
behalf  of  the  95.000  local  institutions  who 
sponsor  Scouting  units. 

Some  historical  highlights  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  were  presented  on 
stage  in  a  visual  and  In  the  printed  pro- 
gram. Since  these  highlights  reflect  the 
tremendous  role  that  Scouting  has 
played  In  the  strengthening  of  America 
through  its  program  of  character  build- 
ing, citizenship  training,  and  physclal 
fitness.  I  wish  to  Incorporate  them  In  my 
refUArfcs: 

Boy  Scouta  of  America  Incorporated  Febru- 
ary 8.  1010.  under  the  laws  of  the  Dlatrlct 
of  Columbia. 

Sea  Scouting  tor  older  boys  started.  Boys' 
Life  became  the  offlclal  magazine  1013. 

Federal  qharter  granted  to  the  Boy  ScouU 
of  America.  June  15.  IBIS.  Number  of  char- 
tered InsUtutlona  at  the  cloae  of  the  year  waa 
9.300      Membership   totaled  346.183. 

Unprecedented  service  rendered  by  418.984 
Boy  Scouta  to  World  War  I  effort.  ScouU 
sold  over  9200  million  In  Liberty  Ix>an  bonds 
and  wax  savings  stamps.  1919. 

First  World  Jamboree  held  In  England  at- 
tended by  301  Scouta  from  United  SUtes. 
1030. 

Outstanding  good  turna  rendered  In  for- 
est conservation  throughout  the  country. 
Membership  reached  613.015.  1031. 

First  National  Training  School  for  Scout 
Executives  opened.  1035. 

The  Cub  Scout  program  formally 
launched.  1930. 

"nie  Mortimer  L.  Schtlf  Scout  Reservation 
dedicated.  1033. 

Membership  paaaed  the  million  mark  and 
the  5  millionth  copy  of  Boys'  Life  was  pub- 
lished. Sea  Scouting  waa  Implemented  by 
adoption  of  Explorer  program  for  older  boys. 
1035. 

First  National  Jamboree  held  In  Washing- 
ton. DC.     Attended  by  27.333.  1937. 

National  rededlcatlon  to  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Phllmont  Scout  Ranch.  Cimar- 
ron, N.  Mex..  given  by  Walte  PhiUlpa  to  the 
National  CouncU.  1938. 

Total  resources  of  the  Boy  Scouta  of  Amer- 
ica placed  at  the  dispoeal  of  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment  for  duration  of  the  war.  Services  In- 
cluded distribution  of  defense  bonds  and 
stamp  posters,  collection  of  aluminum  and 
wastepaper.  cooperation  with  American  Red 
Croos  and  Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Moblll- 
Batlon.  1941. 

Boy  Scout  war  service  continued.  More 
than  500.000  Scout  victory  gardens  grown — 
30.000  earned  the  Oen.  DouglOs  MacArtbur 
medal  for  growing  food.  1046. 

Forty    thousand    Scouts    and    leaders    at- 
.  tended    the    Second    National    Jamboree    at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.    First  Boy  Scout  stamp  is- 
sued by  XJ3.  Post  Office  Department.    1050. 

Thirty-three  percent  gain  In  membership 
announced  as  result  of  the  "Strengthen  the 
Arm  of  Liberty"  program  launched  In  1048. 
Boy  memberahlp  at  the  cloae  of  the  year 
waa  3.679.615.  1061. 


The  National  CouncU  office  moved  to  Ita 
new  locaUoo  near  New  Brunswick.  SJ. 
Boys'  Ufe  circulation  paaaed  1  million  mark. 
Unprecedented  membership  growth  con- 
tinued to  alltlme  high  of  3.774.015.  1964. 

Thlrty-sU  mUUcm  Uberty  Bell  doorknob 
hangers  placed  by  Cub  Scouta.  Boy  Scouts, 
and  Explorers  In  get-out-the-vote  cam- 
paign. 1956. 

Fifteen  millionth  copy  of  Handbook  for 
Boys  presented  at  White  House  ceremony. 
Over  50.000  ScouU  and  leaders  attended 
Fourth  National  Jamboree.  1957. 

The  new  Explofer  program  launched.  1958 

Scouting'8  golden  Jubilee  year  celebrated. 
Membership  total  over  5  million  Highlight 
was  Fifth  National  Jamboree  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  Johnston  Historical  Museum 
dedicated  at  New  Brunswick.  N.J  .  1980 

In  Greece.  631  ScouU  and  leaders  from  the 
United  States  attended  the  Uth  World  Jam- 
boree. 1963. 

Strengthen  America's  Heritage  program 
launched  In  cooperation  with  Freedom's 
Foundation.  Sixth  National  Jamboree  held 
at  Valley  Forge.  Pa  .  1964. 

The  program  of  emphasis  breakthrough  for 
youth  inaugurated.  Total  Boys'  Life  suh- 
scriptions.  3.4  mUllon.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sandth Eagle  Badge  awarded.  Memlsership 
at  close  of  year  waa  5.733.708.  Cumulative 
membership  1910-«6  exceeded  40  mlUlon. 
Over  31  million  Boy  S<:out  Handbooks  dis- 
tributed since  1910.  1965. 

Fiftieth  aniversary  of  Federal  charter  from 
Congress.  At  the  laeglnnlng  of  the  charter 
year,  the  total  number  of  chartered  institu- 
tions exceeded  95.000 — which  Is  10  times 
greater  than  the  total  chartered  institutions 
In  1916.     Number  of  unlU  U  144.538,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  charter  year 
breakfast  launched  a  nationwide  em- 
phasis on  the  partnership  with  cooperat- 
ing agencies  as  defined  in  the  charter. 
Key  leaders  in  the  field  of  religion,  edu- 
cation, civic  and  community  life  In  every 
local  council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  Invited  to  a  special  meeting 
of  the  executive  board  to  consider  ways 
and  means  of  working  together  In  bring- 
ing the  Scouting  program  to  more  boys, 
especially  in  the  congested  inner-city 
and  deprived  rural  areas.  This  will  be 
followed  by  relationships  conferences  In 
every  one  of  the  2.750  districts  with  heads 
of  institutions  that  are  present  or  pro- 
spective sponsors  of  Scout  units. 

In  closing  may  I  reiterate  a  convic- 
tion which  ts  shared  by  all  of  us  that 
Scouting  Is  a  vital  force  in  strengthen- 
ing the  foundations  of  freedom  In  our 
beloved  country  and  throughout  the  free 
world.  For  the  boys  themselves  It  is 
fun.  adventure  and  activity  that  helps 
them  to  grow  in  personal  and  social  de- 
velopment, gives  them  a  sense  of  moral 
values,  and  motivates  them  to  do  their 
duty  to  God  and  coimtry. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New  York 
Post  Correspondent  Pete  Hamlll.  In  his 
fifth  article  in  the  series  from  Vietnam 
obaerves: 


The  hard  truth  of  the  situation  in  this 
country  is  that  most  of  the  peasantry  (that 
is.  most  of  the  people)  support  the  Vletcong. 
The  guerrillas  simply  could  not  have  grown 
so  large  without  them.  And  the  Vletcong 
propagundisU  work  hard  at  holding  that 
support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  article 
published  in  the  New  York  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  which  describes  the  political 
strength  of  the  Vletcong. 

It  follows: 

VIETNAM  :  The  ENDtxss  Wax — Abttcle  V: 
Thk  Poutics  op  War 

(By  Pete  Hamill) 

SAicoM.^The  moat  relentless  adversary  we 
face  in  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  mind  of 
Vo  Nguyen  Clap.  This  round-faced.  54-year- 
old  lawyer  is  the  only  man  to  have  won  a  war 
in  Indochina  in  this  century.  He  attended 
no  West  Point,  no  St.  Cyr.  "His  school,"  a 
friend  once  said,  "waa  the  bush."  In  that 
bitter  school.  Giap  painfully,  carefully,  put 
together  bis  theory  of  war.  He  destroyed 
the  French  with  the  great  Vletmlnh  army 
he  constructed.  And  today  In  South  Viet- 
nam his  admirers  in  the  Vletcong  are  using 
his  theories  to  fight  the  mightiest  military 
power  on  earth  to  a  frustrating,  expensive, 
and  bloody  standstill. 

The  core  of  Gtap's  theory — derived  from 
the  writings  of  Mao  Tke-tung — is  that  no 
modern  revolution  can  be  won  unless  the 
military  arm  is  attached  to  a  political  body 
If  a  concrete  political  base  has  been  con- 
structed, Olap  says,  defeat  Is  ImpHiseible. 

Giap  himself  la  a  Communist  and  much  of 
his  writing — which  on  military  matters  has 
a  hard  precision — la  damaged  by  a  kind  of 
mindless  Marxism.  But  Olap,  and  the 
political  commissars  who  roam  the  country- 
side preaching  on  behalf  of  the  Vletcong.  are 
not  naive  enough  to  believe  they  can  sell 
something  as  abstract  as  communism.  They 
concentrate  on  more  mundane  matters. 

'They  go  Into  a  village  the  way  we  should." 
said  one  American  p>olltical  officer  In  the 
Mekong  Delta.  "They  come  in  and  search 
around  and  ask  people  about  their  gripes. 
When  they  find  out  what  the  people  feel  is 
unjust,  they  remedy  the  Injustice.  If  the 
hamlet  chief  is  corrupt,  they  shoot  him.  If 
a  landlord  Is  charging  exhorbltant  renU.  they 
kill  him  and  burn  down  his  tvoiise  and  make 
much  ceremony  of  turning  the  land  over  to 
the  peaaanU." 

These  so-called  armed  propaganda  teams 
are  the  vanguard  of  the  Vletcong.  Following 
Giap's  rules,  they  are  like  the  rest  of  the 
Vletcong.  They  never  enter  a  house  without 
asking  permission.  They  pay  for  everything 
they  eat.  and  if  there  are  foo^  shortages,  they 
go  without.  When  they  have  convinced  the 
majority  of  people  of  their  honesty.  Integrity, 
and  sense  of  Justice,  the  terror  begins. 

Open  dissenters  are  murdered.  Those  sus- 
pected of  being  lukewarm  disappear. 
Graphic  examples  are  made:  leaders  are  be- 
headed and  their  heads  left  to  dry  on  poles 
in  the  sun.  Women  are  openly  butchered. 
Those  peasanU  who  are  not  held  by  admira- 
tion for  the  Vletcong  are  held  by  terror. 
Most  are  held  by  admiration.  And  without 
those  people  In  the  countryside.  Giap  s 
theories  about  revolutionary  war  could  never 
succeed. 

"Without  the  support  of  the  population  " 
Olap  has  written,  "we  shall  have  no  Informa- 
tion. We  shall  be  able  neither  to  preserve 
secrecy,  nor  carry  o«t  rapid  movements 
•  •  •  The  people  suggeaU  stratagems  and 
acU  aa  guide.  It  flnda  liaison  officers,  hides 
us.  protecU  our  activities,  feeds  us  and  tends 
our  wounded."  (Thla  la  a  variation,  of 
oouTBe.  of  Mao'a  theory  that  a  guerrilla 
ahould  move  among  the  people  "like  a  fish 
through  water.") 
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In  South  Vletium.  this  first  stage  In  the 
.  Olap  theory  has  been  working  well  for  years. 
The  hard  truth  of  the  situation  In  thla  coun- 
try Is  that  moat  of  the  peasantry  (that  Is, 
most  of  the  people)  support  the  Vletcong. 
The  guerrillas  simply  cotUd  not  have  grown 
BO  large  without  them.  And  the  Vletcong 
propagandlsU  work  hard  at  holding  that 
support.) 

In  the  province  of  Klen  Hoa  in  the  Mekong 
Delta,  the  Vletcong  were  telling  the  peasants 
that  American  Negro  soldiers  were  really  can- 
nibals from  Africa,  with  a  taste  for  small 
children.  They  said  that  the  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers — a  kind  of  roofed  LST — con- 
tained machinery  which  ground  prisoners 
Into  gruel.  In  one  small  town  I  visited.  Army 
engineers  were  building  a  fluoridated  water 
system  to  replace  the  centuries-old  practice 
of  drinking  river  muck.  The  Vletcong  told 
the  villagers  that  the  fluoridated  water  was 
all  an  American  plot — which  should  surprise 
some  of  the  homefront  commandos  who  have 
been  shouting  for  years  now  that  fluoridated 
water  is  all  some  kind  of  Communist  plot. 
The  more  serious — and  more  effective — 
propaganda  is  that  which  attempte  to  make 
the  Americana  a  mere  extension  of  the 
French,  and  our  Involvement  In  this  country 
Just  another  kind  of  colonial  war. 

"They  tell  the  people  that  we're  coming 
to  get  the  country  back  for  the  French." 
one  American  AID  representative  told  me 
"They  tell  them  that  we  will  make  them  pay 
back  rent,  back  taxes,  fines.  And  we  have 
no  way  of  saying  that  Is  not  true.  With  the 
present  government  In  Saigon,  it  is  true." 
The  Americans  are  trying  almost  desper- 
ately to  convince  their  Vietnamese  allies  here 
(the  Vletcong  call  them  "American  valets") 
to  really  make  an  effort  to  enlist  the  peoples 
support.  "But  they're  Just  not  Interested." 
the  AID  represenUtive  told  me.  "They  buUd 
an  'Open  Arms'  center  for  returning  Vlet- 
cong. and  they  leave  It  a  filthy  mess.  We've 
requested  17  times  for  the  Saigon  authorities 
to  send  us  some  small  amenities:  a  type- 
writer, some  tables,  perhaps  a  phonograph. 
They  don't  even  ancwer  the  letters.  They 
fly  over  one  day  dropping  tons  of  leafleU  ex- 
plaining how  glorious  their  government  Is. 
and  the  next  day  they  aeud  over  defoliation 
teams  to  poison  the  crops.  It  doesn't  make 
any  sense." 

When  Olap  stresses  that  guerrillas  shovUd 
be  scruptiiously  honest  in  dealings  with  vil- 
lagers. It  la  because  as  a  Vietnamese,  he 
knows  what  a  foul  reputation  soldiers  have 
In  his  country.  The  French  troops  would 
take  food  and  women  the  way  some  people 
pluck  strawberries.  Today,  the  AEVN 
soldiers  enter  a  town  and  proceed  to  plunder 
It  for  such  paltry  Items  as  chickens,  pottery 
and  water.  Oen.  WUliam  C.  Westmoreland 
Is  determined  that  American  troops  will  not 
do  such  things  and  was  even  moved  to  pre- 
pare a  leaflet  explaining  manners  to  the  foot- 
soldiers. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  things  we  have 
going  against  us  is  our  color.  It  might  be 
difficult  to  convince  people  that  Marx.  Engles. 
and  Lenin  are  the  keys  to  earthy  salvation 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  explain  that  the  Vletcong 
are  only  fighting  to  get  the  foreigners  out  of 
the  country.  For  some  of  the  more  politi- 
caUy  conscious  young  men  In  Vletnairflt  Is 
as  natural  to  Join  the  Vletcong  as  It  was 
for  an  Irish  kid  tt>  Join  the  IRA  after  1916 
^  Until  last  year  this  was  not  a  crucial  prob- 
lem. But  there  are  over  300,000  American 
soldiers  here  now,  and  more  coming,  and 
their  presence  la  highly  visible.  In"  Saigon 
alone  there  are  23.000  Americans  and  they 
dominate  the  face  of  the  city.  I  can't  be- 
lieve that  a  Vletnameae  youth  wUI  sing  the 
praises  of  the  Americana  when  any  night  of 
the  week  he  can  see  GI's  buying  his  women. 

Giap's  work  conatantly  repeaU  the  need 
for  a  well-defined  enemy,  and  the  Viet- 
namese Government  la  doing  lu  best  to 
help  him.  If  the  South  Vietnamese  were  a 
revolutionary  movement.  Instead  of  a  group 


of  spokesmen  for  personal  InteresU.  they 
would  rob  the  Vletcong  of  their  only  rea- 
son for  existence:  revolution. 

"Why  do  the  CommuntsU  have  to  have 
the  patent  on  revolution?"  that  AID  repre- 
sentative told  me.  "Why  is  our  country  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  antls:  the  antl- 
CommunlsU.  the  antlrevolutionarles?  We 
seem  to  think  that  no  revolution  In  thla 
century  can  be  non-Communist.  And  yet 
the  great  strength  of  the  Vletcong.  and  of 
the  old  Vletmlnh.  was  the  great  masses  of 
people  who  were  stirred  by  nationalism  and 
revolution.     Not  by  communism." 

In  South  Vietnam  there  was  never  much 
difficulty  for  the  Vletcong  In  lining  up  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  countryside,  specifically 
because  all  the  necessary  conditions  for  re- 
volt were  there.  Giap's  political  base  is 
there,  as  hard,  and  stubborn  as  he  could  de- 
sire. With  that  established,  the  Vletcong 
were  free  to  act  in  more  daring  military 
fashion. 

Giap  breaks  down  the  revolutionary  army 
Into  three  classes,  and  defines  them  thla 
way:  "The  task  of  the  regulars  Is  to  carry 
a  war  of  movement  over  a  wide  theater  of 
operation,  in  order  to  wipe  out  the  enemy's 
main  forces.  The  regional  troops  operate  In 
their  own  localities  and  insure  the  coordina- 
tion of  tasks  between  the  regulars  and  the 
guerrillas. 

"The  guerrillas  defend  their  own  villages, 
take  a  hand  In  production  and  Join  the 
regular  and  regional  forces  to  prepare  for 
and  then  engage  In  battle." 

The  army  never  attacks  until  it  is  sure  of 
victory.  When  faced  wtlh  overwhelming  op- 
position. It  fiees  to  fight  another  day.  When 
the  American  troops  pile  Into  deserted  vil- 
lages by  the  thousands,  the  Vletcong  are 
usually  gone.     They  are  not  fools. 

Giaps  theory  also  calls  for  a  three-phase 
war.  with  no  time  limits.  The  first  phase  in 
South  Vietnam  is  over.  This  Is  a  defensive 
war.  during  which  the  population  Is  split 
from  the  government,  the  roads  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  enemy  is  Isolated  in  large 
cities.  The  second  phase  Is  swift,  mobile 
guerrilla  warfare,  which  forces  the  enemy 
to  divide  and  disperse  his  forces.  The  third 
pliaae  U  a  general  counteroffenslve,  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  main  unlU,-as  the  Vletmlnh 
did  to  the  French  at  Dienblenphu.  Most 
ejqjerts.  American.  French,  and  Vletnameae, 
say  that  the  Vletcong  are  now  In  phaae  2. 
It  Is  Giap's  belief  that  no  democracy  can 
fight  the  kind  of  long,  brutal,  frustrating 
war  that  the  Vletcong  are  now  waging. 

Giap  knows  that  governmente  of  democ- 
racies must  answer  to  the  people.  In  a  war 
like  this,  If  It  laaU  long  enough,  someone  will 
begin  shouting  about  bringing  the  boys  home 
for  Christmas.  Someone  will  recognize  that 
the  war  will  mean  endless  casualties,  loss  of 
treasure,  and  a  growing  national  disgust.  At 
that  point,  Olap  la  known  to  believe,  the 
Americans  will  sue  for  peace.  This  Is  why 
neither  Hanoi  nor  the  Vletcong  are  very  In- 
terested in  negotiations.  They  think  they 
can  win. 

Giap  Is  fortunate  in  that  his  admirers  in 
the  Vietcong  have  the  perfect  enemy  to  op- 
pose. That  awful  20th  century  phrase — the 
minds  and  hearU  of  the  people — Is  really 
what  this  war  Is  about,  and  the  Saigon  au- 
thorities reaUy  don't  care  very  much  about 
them. 

But  Giap.  lUte  most  Communist  theore- 
ticians, reminds  one  of  poor  Ivan  Karamazov 
who  loved  hu^nanlty  and  hated  people.  Giap 
was  prepared,  in  the  war  against  the  French, 
to  take  aa  many  casualties  as  were  necessary. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  die  every 
minute  on  the  earth."  he  once  wrote.  "Even 
if  they  are  Vietnamese,  the  deaths  of  a  hun- 
dred, a  thousand,  or  tens  of  thousands  of 
men  amount  to  very  little." 

Th  Vletcong  believe  the  same,  and  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  dead  here  in  the  next  few 
years  to  underline  it. 
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Textile  Indnstrr  Sapportt  Clean  Water 
Cainpai|;a 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  textile 
Industry  is  playing  a  leading  role  in  the 
campaign  to  clean  up  our  rivers  and 
streams.  Mr.  Louis  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Canton  Cotton  Mills,  Canton,  Ga., 
recently  delivered  an  outstanding  ad- 
dress to  the  National  Technical  Task 
Committee  on  Industrial  Waste. 

I  commend  Mr.  Jones'  great  and  timely 
address  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Wateb  Pollution;  Challencx  to  Insustsial  ' 
Leaoe&skip 

We  in  the  textile  industry  like  to  think 
that  we  started  It  all — the  Industrial  revo- 
lution which  swept  first  England  and  then 
this  NaUon.  We  like  to  hark  back  to  our 
early  beginning  during  the  Infancy  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790.  Samuel  Slater  buUt 
the  first  textile  mill  to  use  mechanical  meth- 
ods successfully  In  Pawtucket,  R.I.  The  mill 
Btill  stands,  now  a  museum.  In  1703,  Ell 
Whitney  Invented  the  cotton  gin  to  make 
available  for  the  first  time  an  adequate 
supply  of  cheap  lint  cotton  for  use  in  the 
maas  production  of  yarns  and  fabrics. 

We  of  tlie  textile  Industry  like  to  think  .we 
have  been  a  part  of  this  Nation's  progress 
and  have  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  our 
country  and  our  people.  We  call  attenUon 
to  the  fact  that  a  Georgia  textUe  mlU  wove 
the  duck  for  the  covered  wagons  of  our  pio- 
neer forefathers  who  ptished  the  Nation's 
frontier  westward.  That  same  company  to- 
day manufactures  the  material  which  houses 
the  tracking  stations  for  Telstar.  And  the 
textile  Industry  is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
fabric  of  the  space  auita  which  protect  our 
aatronauU  aa  they  invade  the  vaat  new 
frontier  of  outer  space. 

We  In  the  textile  Industry  like  to  think  we 
have  always  played  an  active  role  In  the 
chaUenge  of  the  times  from  thoae  earliest 
days  of  our  Nation's  beginnings  to  the 
present. 

During  World  War  n  the  textile  Industry 
Joined  with  many  of  our  Industrial  brethren 
In  a  massive  production  effort  which  led  ulti- 
mately to  defeat  of  the  Axis  powers.  To  this 
day  those  men  we  fought  against  insist  that 
it  was  not  mUltary  force  alone  which  over- 
whelmed them,  but  the  fantactic  capacity  of 
the  United  States  to  produce  the  materials 
of  war  and  supporting  equipment  used  by 
our  forces  and  our  Allies. 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  our  great  United 
States  and  its  Industries  have  walked  hand 
in  hand  through  peace  and  war.  The  Na- 
tion could  not  exist  without  Industry,  even 
as  Industry  could  not  exist  without  Govern- 
ment. 

It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  now  how  the  first 
primitive  Industries,  with  their  water-turned 
wheels,  thrived  In  our  young  country  What 
did  they  face?  What  did  they  see— thefie 
hardy  ancestors  of  ours  who  forged  the  path 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific?  If  only  our 
children  today  might  see  a  little  of  the  great 
natural  beauty  of  our  Nation  aa  it  was  in 
those  days.  If  only  we  had  been  privileged  to 
see  It.  But  along  with  industry  and  prog- 
ress came  tragedy  and  waste.  The  foreaU 
were  exploited  and  the  land's  topsoU  treasury 
waa  washed  down  the  rivers  Into  the  sea. 
The  passenger  pigeon  was  so  ruthlessly  slain 
for  commercial  use  that  the  bird  became  ex-  • 
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ttnct.  The  buffalo,  once  numbering  40  mll- 
lloD,  wa<  bunted  so  relentlessly  tbat  fewer 
tb&n  300  survived  by  1900. 

These  are  but  examples  of  the  tragedies 
that  accompanied  the  clvlUzlng  of  thla  great 
Ration — tragedies  of  wastefulness,  thought- 
lessness, exploitation.  But  today  there  Is  an 
even  sadder  story  to  tell,  because  the  very 
air  we  breathe  Is  now  Jeopardized.  Our  once 
pure  streams,  rivers  and  national  waters  are 
a  national  disgrace.  The  pollution  of  our 
river  basins  and  natural  waters  has  reached 
such  a  serious  stage  that  even  an  all-out 
effort  now  may  not  be  enough  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption  with  which  20th  century 
man  in  the  United  States  seems  Intent  upon 
polaonlng  himself. 

A  famous  philosopher  once  said,  "No  man 
steps  Into  the  same  river  twice "  Today's 
thinking  man  might  say  Judiciously.  "In 
most  of  otir  rivers  he  would  do  better  not  to 
step  at  all."  Potent  fumes  which  rise  from 
some  of  our  Nation's  polluted  rivers  have 
peeled  paint  from  the  walls  of  nearby  buUd- 
ln((s.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  Iso- 
lated live  polio.  Infectious  hepatitis  and  more 
than  30  other  viruses  which  may  carry  dis- 
ease from  treated  sewage  effluent.  Because 
we  must  repeatedly  reuse  our  water,  the 
chances  are  4  out  of  10  that  the  water  we 
drink  was  flushed  out  of  someone's  household 
plumbing  or  out  of  an  industrial  plant  sewer. 

National  health  experts  tell  us  It  la  only 
because  our  water  treatment  plants  are  the 
best  In  the  world  that  we  have  safe  drinking 
water.  Because  chlorine  and  other  chemicals 
kill  bacteria  we  can  take  "safe"  drinking 
water  from  some  of  the  world's  worst  pol- 
luted streams.  It  may  not  taste  or  smell 
good,  but  It  Is  safe. 

However,  the  experts  are  now  wondering 
bow  safe  Is  safe.  Kven  with  the  chlorine 
oocktaU  treatment,  there  are  foreign,  some- 
times exotic  substances  which  come  Into  our 
drinking  water  supply.  There  are  only 
traces.  It  is  true,  but  scientists  are  concerned 
about  their  long-range  effect  upon  man. 
Some  of  the  complex  wastes  now  entering 
our  streams  are  difficult  or  Impossible  to 
detect  In  water. 

As  the  Nation  grows  and  Increases  Its  de- 
mands upon  Industry  and  upon  sewage  sys- 
tems, the  pollution  problem  could  easily 
outgrow  UB.  Our  Industries,  which  use  some 
160  billion  gallons  of  water  each  day.  will 
be  using  more  than  twice  that  amount  by 
1080.  according  to  present  estlxnatee.  This 
means  that  by  1980  Industry  will  u^e  304 
bllUon  gallons  of  water  a  day — two-thirds  of 
the  water  used  by  the  Nation. 

Although  our  problem  Is  staggering,  we 
know  that  pollution  control  can  be  achieved. 
In  the  densely  populated,  heavily  Industrial 
Ruhr  Valley  of  Western  Germany,  pollution 
control  Is  so  effective  that  the  river  remains 
safe  for  swUnmlng  and  recreation  activities. 

But  what  Is  the  outlook  for  our  country 
and  the  terrible  problem  which  faces  us? 
Some  trends  are  definite  and  inescapable. 
The  public  Is  alarmed. 

More  and  more  the  newspapers,  television 
and  radio  stations  around  us  are  spreading 
the  concern  about  pollution.  There  have 
been  national  alarms  over  hepatltls-bearlng 
oysters  taken  from  sewage-polluted  waters. 
Increasingly  we  see  signs  on  t>eaches  which 
say  "Unsafe  for  Swinunlng."  Fishermen  and 
wildlife  authorities  from  most  States  have 
angrily  denounced  fish  kills  and  caused 
widespread  publicity"  about  them.  The  pub- 
lic outcry  and  concern  about  pollution  rivals 
even  civil  rights  and  Vietnam  news  for  top 
billing  by  the  Nation's  press. 

In  the  put-up-or-shut-up  category.  New 
Yorkers  lead  the  national  parade,  having 
recently  voted  passage  of  a  91  bllUon  bond 
issue  to  begin  an  earnest  po'lutlon  cleanup 
In  that  SUte. 

The  Federal  Govemment  la  In  the  pic- 
ture bigger  than  life  with  the  signing  Into 
law  of  recent  pollution  control   legislation. 


Our  Nation,  because  of  public  opinion,  Its 
most  forceful  mover,  is  ready  to  move.  It 
takes  no  great  prophet  to  foretell  that. 
Every  one  of  you  here,  by  your  very  presence. 
Indicates  your  feeling  that  something  must 
be  done.  The  question  Is — how  much?  The 
answer  from  this  minor  prophet  la — a  lot. 
And  soon.  The  time  Is  long  past  for  saying, 
"Let's  wait  and  see  how  much  well  be  made 
to  do  "  For  Industry  and  for  growing  cities 
which  have  too  long  put  off  treatment  of 
their  pollution  problems.  It  Is  already  late. 

In  my  home  State  of  Georgia,  the  textile 
Industry  has  pledged  Its  support  to  the  alms 
of  the  Georgia  Water  Quality  Control  Board. 
It  Is  only  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Es- 
timates have  It  that  total  Industry  expendi- 
ture In  the  State  over  the  next  10  years 
will  cost  $100  mlUlon  for  waste  contjol  In- 
stallations and  pilot  treatment  plants.  Com- 
munities and  cities  have  an  even  greater 
responsibility.  Forty  communities  with 
300.000  people  have  no  sewage  treatment 
at  all.  One  hundred  Georgia  towns  and  cities, 
lamong  them  Atlanta,  must  expand  existing 
sewage  treatment  facilities  to  meet  the  needs 
of  1,300.000  people.  The  total  costs  of  these 
city  and  '  community  sewage  projects  will 
amount  to  more  than  9150  million. 

The  Georgia  textile  Industry's  pledge  "to 
obey  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
State's  water  quality  control  law"  Is  not 
an  Idle  one.  Nor  Is  It  a  publicity  seeking 
statement,  although  the  Industry  has  re- 
ceived wide  attention  and  acclaim  for  taking 
the  position.  Our  industry  leaders  have 
planned  seminars  to  discuss  some  revolution- 
ary textile  processing  projects  now  underway 
at  Georgia  Tech.  These  projects  hold  great 
promise  for  drastic  reduction  of  waste  eff- 
luents for  some  textile  planU.  Moreover, 
we  feel  that  many  of  our  Industrial  mem- 
bers can  profit  from  discussing  pollution 
cleanup  problems  which  they  face  and  which 
have  already  been  met  by  others.  Above  all. 
we  hope  to  convince  all  our  fellow  members 
that  pollution  control  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
good  corporate  citizen. 

In  1960  our  plant  In  Canton  began  oper- 
ation of  a  pollution  control  system  which  In- 
cluded sewage  waste  from  part  of  the  city. 
We  hope  to  expand  our  system  soon,  taking 
In  even  more  municipal  waste,  which.  Inci- 
dentally, augments  our  own  waste  control 
problem.  We  hope  that  by  taking  the  lead 
In  solving  a  pollution  control  problem  which 
became  acute  for  our  plant  and  for  the  city 
when  a  Federal  dam  was  built  downstream 
about  1950.  we  have  provided  a  good  example 
for  the  city  to  follow.  The  city  has  now 
scheduled  the  building  of  a  waste  treatment 
plant  which  will  cost  half  a  million  dollars 
and  should  adequately  control  all  municipal 
wastes. 

Although  I  mention  the  efforts  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  to  clean  up  pollution  In  Georgia. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  textile 
Industries  In  North  and  South  Carolina  have 
made  significant  Inroads  on  the  problem 
there.  A  lot  still  must  be  done  In  all  our 
States.  And  while  I  speak  for  the  textile 
Industry.  I  know  there  are  many  other  In- 
dustries wh^ch  have  Impressive  waste  con- 
trol programs  underway. 

Finally.  I  would  hope  that  all  of  us — 
brothers  In  Industry — could  Join  hands  In 
leading  the  national  water  pollution  fight. 
Let  us  begin  by  acknowledging  our  obliga- 
tion to  pass  on  to  others  water  that  Is  as 
clean  as  the  water  we  received.  If  those 
upstream  are  polluters,  let  us  pass  on  water 
that  Is  cleaner  than  the  water  we  receive. 
Let  us  begin  by  conquering  our  own  prob- 
lems In  waste  treatment.  Then  let  us  lend 
support  wherever  It  Is  needed — to  fellow  In- 
dustrialists, to  our  communities,  to  our  Na- 
tion. Let  us  put  forth  that  concerted  effort, 
the  unstinting,  unselfish  effort  of  which 
American  Industry  Is  capable.  Let  us  com- 
mit ourselves  unfailingly  as  Industry  always 
does  In  time  of  crisis. 


For  I  submit  to  you  that  we  are  In  a  crisis. 
The  crisis  Involves  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion. It  Involves  the  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tion, the  health  of  the  Nation,  the  beauty  of 
the  Nation.     It  Involves  our  self-respect. 

We  in  Industry  must  lead  the  fight  to  re- 
turn to  our  children  their  natural  heritage 
In  Its  pristine  form. 


General  WestmoreUnd's  Typical  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  have  been  In  Vietnam  realize 
the  magnitude  of  the  Job  Oen.  William 
C.  Westmoreland  Is  doing  there.  He  ex- 
emplifies the  finest  traditions  of  the  U.S. 
military,  serving  his  country  with  cour- 
age, skUl,  and  devotion. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  the  Associated 
Press  story  Thomas  Reedy  wrote  In  yes- 
terday's Sunday  Star.  In  the  event  that 
it  may  have  been  missed  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  I  have  permission  to  Insert 
It  in  the  body  of  the  Record  : 

A  Typical  Day  u*  thi  Lnrx  or  Genexal 

Westmobkland 

(By  Thomas  A.  Reedy) 

Saicon  — The  general  uaed  everything  but 
a  canoe,  and  he'd  have  used  that  too,  if 
necessary. 

Armed  helicopters,  a  fixed-wing  light  air- 
plane, sedans,  and  Jeeps  and  plain  old-fash- 
ioned footslogglng  carried  the  general 
.iround  part  of  his  theater  of  command  on 
one  normal,  action-packed  day. 

Matching   strides    with    Gen.    William    C 
Westmoreland,  the  51 -year-old  commander  o^ 
U.S.  forces  In  the  Vietnam  war,  calls  for  a 
giant.     Pygmies  need  not  apply. 

This  day  opened  as  usual  with  light  calis- 
thenics and  breakfast  at  6:30  a.m.,  a  quick 
check  of  reports.  Into  combat  fatigues,  and 
the  general  was  off  to  the  teeming  Tan  Son 
Nhut  Alrbose  for  a  look-see  in  the  field.  By 
8  o'clock  the  blades  of  the  armed  helicopter 
were  whirling,  a  gunner  at  each  wide-open 

door  in  a  frozen  attitude  of  alert. 

1 

PaiSONER    or    CLOCK 

Aboard  came  Westmoreland's  aide.  Capt 
Tom  Sherburne,  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  the 
man  who  would  stenograph  whatever  repHDrts 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  top  channels 
of  the  Military  Assistance  Command  Vietnam. 
He  was  Capt.  Ken  Kleypas,  of  Hobbs,  N.  Mex. 

"I'm  a  captive  of  schedules,"  said  the  gen- 
eral, a  lean  6-footer  with  a  lantern  Jaw.  the 
energy  of  a  tank  and  the  hands  of  a  pianist. 
"I've  got  to  be  a  prisoner  of  the  clock  or  I 
would  never  get  my  work  done." 

The  clock  required  landing  at  Phuoc  Vlnh. 
where  the  1st  Brigade,  1st  Infantry  Division, 
was  deployed.  At  5  minutes  to  9.  on 
schedule,  the  helicopter  sat  down.  The  jeep 
convoy  moved  Into  the  artillery  perimeter, 
crews  at  attention  behind  their  sandbags. 

Westmoreland  fired  questions  at  the  men 
who  fire  the  guns  and  they  fired  back  the 
answers.  He  seemed  more  Interested  in  how 
they  answered,  their  state  of  mind,  than  in 
which  words  they  were  using. 
rAvoarrx  thxmes 

He  addressed  the  men  by  their  names, 
here  and  there  recognized  soldiers  who  served 
with  him  In  Korea,  asked  sometimes  their 
hometowns,  how  long  they  had  been  in  the 
field,  or  In  the  Army  how  they  were  feeling. 
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By  the  time  he  got  through  with  the  outfit 
and  headed  In  huge  strides  for  the  mess  tent, 
he  was  able  to  say : 

"Sergeant,  I  congratulate  you.  The  men 
say  the  chow  is  good  and  when  they  say  that, 
it  mtist  be  so.    So  I  won't  bother  to  Inspect." 

Further  into  the  woods  the  Interrogation 
proceeded.  How  was  the  road  opening  work 
going?  And  then  the  general  got  on  two  of 
bis  favorite  themes:  What  are  the  relation- 
ships with  the  South  Vietnamese  militia  In 
the  neighborhood,  and  what  Is  the  division 
doing  In  the  way  of  civic  actions — Unking  up 
to  help  the  populace,  cement  friendship  and 
with  success  and  time  be  able  to  leave  behind 
a  lasting  lmaf;e? 

An  officer  said  the  mUita's  "popular  force" 
In  the  sector  was  wary  at  first.  One  man 
spoke  only  Vietnamese  the  first  day  and  then 
on  the  second  day  spoke  rather  good  English. 
His  distrust  had  been  broken  down  that 
quickly. 

Another  dart  toward  the  dispensary  tent, 
a  splc  and  span  layout  which  won  a  compli- 
ment for  Capt.  Albert  Maggioll  of  Buffalo. 
N.T.  Westmoreland  warned  him  to  keep 
after  the  men's  feet — the  oldest  advice  In  the 
Infantry — and  while  he  was  on  the  subject 
turned  to  other  officers  and  tu-ged  them  to 
have  plentiful  supplies  of  socks. 

"In  the  monsoon  season  these  men  are 
going  to  have  wet  feet  for  many  hours,"  West- 
moreland said. 

KNOW  ABotrr  f  U.i 

He  knows  about  feet,  at  Kasscrlne  Pass, 
the  Remagen  Bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and 
Korea. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  watch  and  the  sched- 
ule and  the  helicopter  was  off  again  for  a 
40-minute  ride  to  Xuan  Loc  and  the  10th 
Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  Division. 

Gen.  Lu  Lan,  amlllng  and  courteous,  along 
with  his  top  American  adviser.  Col.  Charles 
Relderbaugh.  of  Oarllsle,  Pa.,  did  the  honors. 
With  a  pointer  and  a  map.  General  Lan  told 
of  some  considerable  success  at  clearing  the 
Vietcong  out  of  the  "rice  bowl."  He  said 
his  division  had  secured  the  area  with  a 
population  of  30,000  people  loyal  to  the  Gov- 
emment. 

Westmoreland  wanted  to  know  something 
deeiier:  How  do  his  troops  get  along  with  the 
countrymen?  What  are  they  doing  to  raise 
the  prestige  of  the  Tillage  and  hamlet  chiefs 
and  elders? 

At  the  time  of  Tet,  the  sacred  lunar  New 
Year  holiday,  did  the  people  as  well  as  the 
soldiers  have  all  the  food  they  needed  for  a 
happy  celebration? 

Lu  Lan  beamed  as  though  he  was  op  cer- 
tain ground. 

"Yes,  we  had  everything  for  Tet,"  he  said. 

"And  our  men  are  getting  along  fine  with 
the  people.  I  bare  three  fundamental  or- 
ders to  the  troops  when  they  go  Into  p>opu- 
lated  places.  They  are:  First,  smile;  second, 
salute  the  people,  and  third,  when  you  see  a 
chance  to  help  somebody  clear  up  his  place 
or  trying  to  do  a  chore  too  big  for  blm,  help 
him." 

MAKING    HISTORT 

The  American  commander  commended 
General  Lan,  knowing  he  was  in  fact  making 
history.  Armies  In  this  part  of  the  world 
have  traditionally  been  overbearing,  often 
cruel  and  the  suSerlng  populace  has  had 
Uttle  faith  in  the  soldier. 

The  Inexorable  clock  beckoned  and  It  was 
off  again  by  chopper  due  south  to  the  South 
China  seacoast  hamlet  of  Ham  Tan.  It's 
a  remote  spot.  Vietcong  to  the  left,  Vietcong 
to  the  Tight.  Vietcong  controlling  the  main 
highway  whenever  they  choose  to  stop  traffic 
and  exact  taxes.  They  had  Just  blown  a 
bridge  and  It  could  be  seen  from  the  air. 
That  bridge  had  been  rebuUt  by  Lan's  men 
five  times. 

What  would  It  take  to  control  that  high- 
way, the  American  commander  Inquired. 


The  group  of  American  advisers  as  well 
as  the  Vietnamese  officers  at  Ham  Tan  broke 
Into  big  smiles.  They  knew  the  general  was 
half  serious,  half  Jesting.  Colonel  Relder- 
baugh said,  "give  me  four  or  five  choppers 
and  when  they  start  their  tax  collecting  we 
can  do  them  In.  but  this  way  we  can't  get 
there  quickly  enough." 

NEVIX   ENOUGH 

The  colonel  knew  that  asking  for  that 
many  choppers  was  asking  for  the  moon. 
The  whole  theater  is  so  enormous  there  never 
seems  enough  to  go  around — the  plaint 
of  the  American  soldier  ever  since  Valley 
Forge. 

Westmoreland  wished  them  all  a  happy 
Tet  and  then,  addressing  the  province  chief 
and  the  Vietnamese  officer,  told  them  he 
knew  the  past  Year  of  the  Snake  was  an 
unhappy  one  for  them. 

"But  this  Is  the  Year  of  the  Hone,"  be 
declared.  "You  know  the  horse  is  a  strong 
animal.  He  can  gallop  down  the  road  and 
he  can  hurdle  obstacles.  I  am  confident  this 
horse  will  gallop  and  will  hurdle  these  ob- 
stacles and  we  can  proceed  to  success.  My 
country  has  reaffirmed  our  determination  to 
stand  behind  you  and  help  you  bring  peace 
to  your  land.  I  feel  our  American  troops  wlU 
be  effective  In  your  fight  for  yovir  coun- 
try." 

"Never  In  all  history  have  military  men 
to  two  countries  worked  so  closely  together," 
be  said.  "We  are  making  history.  And  after 
we  succeed  In  helping  you  win  peace  In  your 
land,  then  and  only  then,  shall  we  return  to 
our  homeland." 

It  was  after  1  o'clock  and  a  brief  hop  to  a 
forward  air  control  field  nearby  enabled 
Westmoreland  to  chat  with  the  pilots.  Then 
he  shifted  from  the  helicopter,  thanked  the 
crew  and  got  aboard  his  four-seater  Beech- 
craft.  It  headed  due  north  to  Bao  Loc,  the 
capital  of  Lam  Dong  Province.  Out  came 
sandwiches  and  cold  tea  for  lunch,  taken 
literally  on  the  fly. 

BRU:rEI>  LN  ENGLISH 

The  twin-engine  craft  sat  down  on  the 
dirt  strip  on  the  tea  plantation  with  a  bounce 
which  elicited  from  the  general  the  dry  com- 
ment: "Not  much  margin  there."  And  from 
his  aide:  "You've  got  to  use  every  Inch  of 
this  strip." 

Lt.  Col.  Mgo  Nhu  Blch,  the  province  cblef, 
and  his  American  military  advisers  were 
ready  with  a  limousine  bearing  four  stars. 
The  briefing  by  the  chief,  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish, was  an  uncomplaining  recital  of  a  pro- 
vince plagued  with  both  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  at  times,  and  too  Uttle 
equipment  for  too  big  a  Job. 

Colonel  Bich  responded  to  the  general's 
best  wishes  for  Tet,  saying : 

"Tet  is  the  time  of  pardon,  of  friendship, 
and  of  gratitude.  Even  the  worst  enemies 
(except  Communists)  are  forgiven. 

"One  year  has  passed,  through  bad  and 
good  days.  Some  valiant  soldiers  have  faUen, 
obscure  heroes  of  freedom  and  democracy." 

ICEETS    VAMILT 

He  referred  to  "we"  In  his  message  and  then 
■aid :  "This  term  Includes,  for  sure.  American 
pilots  working  day  and  night,  American  offi- 
cers and  NCO's  crisscroe£lng  the  Jungle  with 
their  Vietnamese  friends,  American  civilian 
officials  performing  their  Job  with  nothing 
else  but  a  desire  to  help.  You  are  those 
valiant  Americans.  May  our  foreig:n  friends 
who  share  our  difficulties  and  fight  our  own 
fight  know  tbat  they  are  In  a  part  of  our 
heart." 

Prom  there  the  group  proceeded  to  the 
colonel's  house  where  Westmoreland  present- 
ed the  colonel's  wife  with  a  spray  of  fiowers 
and  met  the  couple's  seven  chUdren. 

The  demanding  timepiece  intruded  again. 
Westmoreland  had  to  be  back  In  Saigon  to 
see  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  by  4  p.m. 
And  It  was  already  after  3  o'clock. 


The  Beechcraft  took  off  and  the  pUot 
really  gunned  It.  At  Tan  Son  Nhut  there  was 
the  usual  stackup.  Pour  fighter-bombers 
were  taking  off.  Two  big  cargo  and  troop- 
carrier  planes  were  arriving.  A  half  dozen 
helicopters  were  In  the  stream.  On  the 
ground  the  general's  plane  taxied  carefully 
among  a  swlrl  of  propellers.  Westmoreland 
said  goodbye  before  the  wheels  had  stopped 
and  leaped  out  to  a  waiting  car  and  hurried 
off  to  his  meeting  with  Lodge. 

human  compxttkb 

After  the  meeting  with  the  Ambassador, 
Westmoreland  visited  his  opposite  numbers 
In  the  Vietnamese  high  command  to  wish 
them  a  happy  New  Year. 

This  was  pushing  the  day  Into  the  night. 
What  was  he  doing  that  night : 

"I'm  tired,"  said  his  aide,  "but  the  general 
relieves  me  mostly  of  social  functions.  He 
goes  generally  alone.  Then  he  works  at 
home." 

That's  qiUte  a  day. 

It  would  be  quite  a  day  even  for  a  mechan- 
ical  computer  which  lacked  all  emotion. 

Come  to  think  of  It,  the  commanding  gen- 
eral was  doing  a  lot  of  computing  for  one 
human  being  In  every  one  of  the  multiple 
roles  he  had  played. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
13,  the  New  York  Post  published  the  last 
of  six  articles  written  from  Saigon  by  Re- 
porter Pete  Hamill.  The  articles  have 
been  informative  as  well  as  provocative. 
Pete  Hamill  has  realistically  appraised 
the  situation  and  in  the  final  article  dis- 
cusses the  hard  choices  In  Vietnam  which 
confront  us. 

The  author  says: 

The  truth  Is  that  It  is  absurd  to  think  of 
negotiating  a  solution  to  the  war  without 
making  the  Vietcong,  and  their  j>olltical 
arm,  the  National  Liberation  Front,  a  party 
to  the  proceedings.  They  made  the  revolu- 
tion— with  the  Bupi>ort  of  North  Vietnam 
and  China,  to  be  sure — and  they  wlU  have 
a  say  In  how  It  ends. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing: 

Vietnam:    The   Endless   War — AxncLx   VT: 

The  Chinese  PUZ22.B 

(ByPeteHamlU) 

Saigon. — There  Is  no  way  to  dUcuss  the  hit- 
ter choices  we  face  In  Vietnam  without  con- 
sidering the  size,  power,  history,  and  ambi- 
tions of  China. 

China  Is  there;  it  will  not  go  away;  and 
there  has  not  been  so  much  as  a  single 
sentence  from  Pelping  In  the  years  since  1940 
to  Indicate  that  as  a  nation  China  is  any- 
thing other  than  our  enemy.  Its  700  mil- 
lion inhabitants  are  ruled  by  hardfisted  old 
men  whose  language  is  violent  and  inflexible. 
With  Its  fledging  atomic  weapons  and  huge 
land  army,  it  stands  unchallenged  as  the 
most  powerful  nation  In  Asia.  Its  variety 
of  communism  Is  single  minded  and  ruthless, 
and  Its  history  as  a  nation  Is  one  marked  by 
repeated  attempt*  at  territorial  expansion. 

"There  i»  no  doubt  In  my  mind  tbat  you 
Americans  are  making  a  stand  In  Vietnam 
against  China,"   one  British  military  man 
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here  said  to  me.  "IT  you  want  to  call  this 
fight  aotnethlng  elM  that  la  your  privilege. 
But  basically  you  are  resisting  the  Chinese 
thrust  for  complete  dominance  of  Asia,  and 
I  commend  you  for  It.  Tou  are  the  only  na- 
tion In  the  world  with  the  guts  and  vigor  to 
do  It." 

Both  hawks  and  doves  agree  that  China  Is 
one  of  the  central  Issues  of  the  war.  and  that 
the  VIetcong  verstis  Vietnamese  Ck)vemments 
struggle  Is — relatively — a  side  Issue.  The 
hawks  are  pressing  for  a  direct  confronta- 
tion with  China,  some  of  them  even  hoping 
for  an  excluse  to  t>omb  out  the  Chinese  nu- 
clear facilities.  The  doves  feel  that  no  mat- 
ter what  we  do.  China  In  the  year  2000  will 
clearly  be  the  dominant  power  In  Asia,  as  we 
are  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  It  Is  a 
wast«  of  money  and  lives  to  fight  such  a  use- 
less fight. 

The  terrible  thing  Is  that  both  arguments 
are  valid,  and  a  choice  between  them  Is  not 
simple.  A  direct  challenge  to  the  Chinese 
would  not  be  a  simple  matter  of  bombing 
atomic  facilities.  One  would  have  to  send 
in  a  land  army  to  fight  across  China,  and  as 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  pointed  out.  It  would  be 
almost  Impossible  for  us  to  field  an  army 
large  enough  for  victory.  We  are,  after  all, 
almost  completely  alone  In  our  current  Asian 
poUtjy. 

The  assirmptlon  that  China  Is  Interested 
only  in  consolidating  Its  power  In  Asia  as- 
sumes that  a  dedicated  Communist  revolu- 
tionary has  a  point  at  which  be  becomes 
sated.  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the  Chinese 
will  launch  a  fleet  of  junks  across  the  Pacific 
to  storm  ashore  at  San  Diego. 

But  the  military  strategists  are  also  aware 
that  In  a  few  years  the  Chinese  will  have  the 
missiles  required  to  launch  their  atomic 
weapons,  and  whe^  that  day  dawns,  the 
United  States  will  be  faced  with  an  adversary 
far  more  dangerous  than  Nikita  Khrushchev 
ever  was.  There  is  no  Indication  that  the 
younger  generation  of  Chinese  Communists, 
whose  character  was  not  formed  In  the  long, 
bloody  civil  war  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  are 
'  less  bard,  or  less  Chinese  than  the  aging 
guerrillas  head  by  Mao  Tse-tung. 

"It  took  the  Russians  40  years  to  face  the 
responsibilities  of  their  power,"  one  American 
political  officer  said.  "The  Chinese  are  Just 
starting  to  flex  their  muscUes.  It's  like  a 
street  fight.  The  most  dangerous  kid  on  the 
block  Is  usually  the  strong  young  kid  who 
thinks  he's  unbeatable." 

No  one  understands  the  Chinese  thirst  for 
exp>anslon  better  than  the  Vietnamese,  north 
and  south.  They  fought  the  Chinese  for 
almost  1.000  years.  In  his  way,  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh 
baa  done  an  astute  job  of  holding  them  back 
even  now. 

"Ho  has  played  It  very  cagey."  one  Saigon 
political  observer  said.  "He  took  all  the  help 
be  needed  from  the  Chinese  diu'tng  the  fight 
agalxut  the  French,  and  used  China  as  a 
■aactuary.  But  be  never  allowed  North 
Vietnam  to  become  the  kind  of  outright 
satellite  that  say,  Rumania,  was.  The  VIet- 
cong are  taking  the  weapons  from  China,  and 
the  political  support.  They  know  that  most 
Asians  fear  China,  and  they  make  that  fear 
work  for  them.  But  they  also  tell  you  that 
they  will  not  have  fought  the  Japanese,  the 
French  and  the  Americans  for  30  years  just 
to  let  the  Chinese  march  in." 
^  In  •ome  ways,  the  Vletoong  In  the  south 
Qo  not  even  trust  Ho  Chi  Minh.  On  at  least 
three  separate  occasions  the  north  has  sold 
out  the  southern  revolution:  in  March  1946, 
when  Ho  made  an  agreement  with  the  French 
that  created  a  free  state  within  the  French 
Union,  but  left  Cochin  China  (South  Viet- 
nam)  under  absolute  French  rule;  in  Oeneva, 
In  IBM.  when  Ho  accepted  the  cutoff  at  the 
17th  parallel:  and  again  in  1054  when  North 
Vietnam  made  only  feeble  protests  about  the 


cancellation  of  the  elections  which  were  sup- 
poeed   to  reunite   the  country. 

"Everyone  thinks  the  war  can  be  solved 
if  the  United  SUtea  jxist  sits  down  with  the 
North  Vietnamese."  one  Saigon  oiBclal  said. 
"Suppose  the  VIetcong  say  to  both  'get  lost'? 
What  happens  then?" 

The  truth  U  that  It  Is  absiird  to  think 
of  negotiating  a  solution  to  the  war  without 
making  the  VIetcong,  and  their  political  arm, 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  a  party  to  the 
proceedings.  They  made  the  revolution — 
with  the  support  of  North  Vietnam  and 
China,  to  be  sure — and  they  will  have  a  say 
In  how  It  ends. 

Unfortunately,  the  best  we  can  expect  from 
a  negotiated  settlement  Is  a  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  there  Is  little  doubt  that  such  a 
government  would  become  Communist  In  a 
matter  of  a  few  years.  With  China  breathing 
hard  upon  all  of  them,  there  Is  little  hope  (or 
any  nation  In  southeast  Asia  to  be  truly  inde- 
pendent. They  might  be  sovereign, 
but  no  more  independent  than,  say,  Ouate- 
mala.  And  our  own  chances  at  trying  to 
transform  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  into  a  kind  of  south- 
east Asian  Tito  withered  In  the  cold  war,  and 
the  missionary  evangelism  of  Jolm  Poster 
Dulles.  The  history  of  our  Involvement  in 
Vietnam,  like  that  of  China  and  CUba,  Is  a 
history  of  lost  chances. 

So  the  hard  choices  In  Vietnam  are  staring 
us  In  the  face.  We  can  negotiate  a  settle- 
ment. If  the  other  side  agrees  finally  to  talk, 
and  be  prepared  eventually  to  lose  South 
Vietnam  to  a  Communist  government.  We 
can  save  face  doing  this  by  agreeing  to  phase 
out  oirr  troops  over  a  3-year  period  while  the 
coalition  government  tries  to  govern  the 
country.  As  a  nation,  we  can  then  pull  back 
to  a  more  sensible  commitment  in  the  world. 
We  can  concentrate  on  South  America,  on  oiir 
own  domestic  running  sores  like  slums  and 
poverty.  We  can  give  up  the  role  of  playing 
policemen  to  the  world. 

But  if  we  do  that  we  must  recognize  It  as  a 
kind  of  victory  for  China.  The  Chinese 
themselves  are  making  this  war  into  a  war  of 
Asians  against  white  men.  We  mast  be  very 
clear  on  that  if  we  decide  to  negotiate.  China 
is  holding  up  the  Vietnamese  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  One  more  decade  of  in- 
competent, hopeless  rule,  and  India  could  go 
to  the  Communists.  If  Africa  continues  on 
Its  erratic  path,  the  Communists  could  take 
most  of  It.  The  one  thing  conununlsm  does 
offer,  after  all.  Is  stabUlty.  It  Is  the  stability 
of  the  graveyard,  but  if  you  are  searching  for 
peace  and  quiet.  Albania  is  the  place  to  go. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  situation  do 
not  believe  much  In  the  domino  theory,  but 
they  do  feel  that  the  Chinese  Communists  see 
the  world  power  struggle  as  an  extension  of 
guerrilla  warfare.  In  guerrilla  warfare  you 
Isolate  the  enemy  In  the  cities  by  taking  over 
the  countryside.  By  extension,  the  conti- 
nental United  States  becomes  the  city,  the 
underdeveloped  world  the  countryside.  In 
those  terms  the  Chinese  threat,  especially 
when  It  achieves  the  means  of  delivering 
atomic  weapons,  is  a  real  one. 

So  the  second  choice  is  to  fight.  If  we  de- 
cide the  fight  is  worthwhile  and  that  we  can 
contain  Chinese  expanionism  by  making  that 
fight  in  South  Vietnam,  then  we  must  imme- 
diately make  the  terms  of  the  fight  clear.  We 
must  stop  the  pious  rhetoric  and  the  murky 
generalities.  We  must  tell  the  people  of  this 
country  that  young  men  will  die  In  the  next 
6  or  8  years  as  they  have  never  died  before. 
One  military  man  in  Saigon  told  me  that  we 
must  be  prepared  to  take  300,000  casualties, 
and  possibly  more.  We  can  hope  that  in  the 
Interim  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  TSe-tung  will 
die;  the  VIetcong  cause  will  lose  popularity 
with  the  death  of  Ho:  and  the  Chinese  might 
become  nK>re  tractable  without  Mao. 


Every  military  man  I  spoke  to  Is  agreed 
that  the  war  will  be  bloody  and  long.  The 
popularity-of-the-war  polls  are  running  In 
favor  of  keeping  the  war  going.  But  mdst 
experts  suspect  that  this  is  only  because  the 
war  and  Its  bloody  possibilities  have  never 
been  fully  explained. 

The  various  plans  for  solving  the  war.  in- 
cluding the  so-called  Gavin  plan,  are  all 
based  on  an  American  pul|put.  One  can  sit 
in  enclaves  and  leave  the  rebt  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  the  VIetcong  until  a  peace  of  sorts 
can  be  negotiated.  Other  plans  call  for  fight- 
ing until  the  rebellion  Is  crushed,  as  was 
done  In  Malaya,  the  PliiUpplnes,  and  Greece. 
Each  Is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  are 
simple  solutions  to  complex  problems. 

As  a  reporter,  I  discovered  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  the  world  is  never  as  simple  as  it 
seems  when  sitting  at  a  typewriter  In  New 
York.  I  don't  like  young  men  dying.  I  don't 
like  the  Idea  that  my  country  is  fighting  to 
keep  a  corrupt,  selfish,  feudal  society  in  power 
in  a  country  whose  citizens  demand  revolu- 
tion. I  wish  for  once  we  had  joined  a  revolu- 
tion Instaad  of  fighting  against  It. 

But  I  would  hate  to  have  to  explain  to 
young  men  in  1980  that  the  reason  we  are 
about  to  engage  the  Chinese  in  a  contest  to 
destroy  the  world  with  nuclear  arms  was 
because  we  walked  away  from  a  fight  In  1966. 
I  do  wish  the  cant  and  the  lying  would  be 
removed  from  the  discussion  and  that  we 
would  be  told  some  concrete  truths  about 
the  war.  Perhaps  If  ovir  Government  would 
do  that  we  could  all  decide  clearly  what  we 
think  should  be  done.  I  don't  really  know. 
I  do  know  that  as  you  read  this  young  men 
are  dying. 


Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE       ^ 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  present  Congress  Is  adjourned, 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  consider  and 
act  on  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation 
affecting  labor  and  Industry.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to 
Include  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
small  independent  businessman.  Names 
and  flgiires  have  been  deleted,  but  the 
thoughts  In  the  letter  are  worthwhile  In 
light  of  the  pending  legislation: 

Januaxt  14,  1966. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  New  York, 
where,  for  a  period  of  10  days,  I  was  forced 
to  experience  the  inconvenience  and  discom- 
fort in  connection  wltft  what  was  probably 
the  costliest  and  most  unnecessary  strike  in 
the  history  of  the  city  of  New  York.  If  there 
had  not  already  been  a  critical  need  for  such 
a  letter  as  this,  going  through  the  subway 
strike  would  certainly  have  provoked  one. 

First  of  all,  may  I  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  fact  that  you  are  our  Congressman 
at  large,  and  I  find  myself  seldom  If  ever  In 
disagreement  with  the  stand  you  have  taken 
on  legislation.  \ 

We  are  now  in  a  new  session  of  Congress, 
and  If  one  would  be  Influenced  by  President 
Johnson's  message  to  Congress,  it  would 
seem  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration  will  be  of  a  char- 
acter, which.  If  enacted,  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  smaller  towns  and  smaller 
retailers,  so  disastrous.  In  fact  that  there  Is 
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no  question  but  that  It  will  wipe  out  many 
of  both.  I  feel,  therefore,  that  you  will  wel- 
come the  information  and  facts  contained  in 
this  letter. 

Small,  independent  businesses,  in  my 
Judgment,  are  an  important  element  in  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  characteristic 
of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  in  which  a  man 
Is  free  to  make  choices  and  achieve  security 
through  his  own  efforts.  HlstoricaUy,  ours 
has  been  a  nation  of  independent  business- 
men who  are  proud  of  their  self-reliance,  and 
In  my  Judgment,  our  legislators  will  make  no 
mistake  if  they  strive  to  enact  laws  which 
win  provide  for  the  successful  future  for 
such  folk.  Particularly  those  In  the  smaller 
towns  and  Ofjeratlng  smaller  businesses. 

Apparently  we  are  In  an  era  where  the  end 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  the  legislation  which 
becomes  law,  turns  out  to  be  a  breeder  of 
bigness,  of  mergers,  of  consolidations.  And 
these.  In  turn,  seem  to  develop  an  economy 
dally  becoming  more  regimented,  and  this, 
unfortunately,  tends  to  develop  a  sort  of  uni- 
formity, a  dull  level  of  medlocrtty  on  the 
part  of  the  worker,  rather  than  an  ambition 
to  make  a  name  fot  oneself  and  achieve  secu- 
rity through  one's  own  efforts. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  Is  one  example  of  what 
I  am  thinking  about.  In  recent  years,  this 
company  has  closed  stores  in  two  of  our 
towns,  and  are  now  in  process  of  closing  one 
In  a  third,  and  It  Is  my  understanding  they 
plan  to  continue  this  procedure  in  the  small- 
er towns;  whereas,  here  In  Dallas,  they  have 
recently  opened  what  has  been  advertised 
as  the  largest  Penney  store  in  the  world. 

Our  firm, ,  Is  a  small  company,  aftd 

our  stores  are  all  located  In  smaller  towns. 
However,  because  of  Increased  expenses,  pri- 
marily a  result  of  the  wage  and  hour  law, 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  close  oxu*  store 

in  .  as  the  volume  of  business  we  are 

able  to  do  there  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  our 
cost  of  doing  business,  wlilch,  incidentally, 
Is  largely  made  up  of  payroll.  Frankly,  If 
some  legislation  is  not  enacted  which  is 
favorable  to  the  small  towns  and  small 
stores,  it  Is  on4y  a  matter  of  time,  in  my 
Judgment,  until  there  vrtll  be  none,  and  I 
feel  the  conj^^hutlon  such  towns  and  busi- 
nesses hslfenwide  to  the  American  way  of 
life  Is  of  sufficient  Importance  that  legisla- 
tion shoTild  be  enacted  to  protect  them  and 
provide  an  Incentive  for  them  to  stirvlve  and 
make  a  modest  profit. 

Our  company  now  has stores, 

of  which  are  covered  by  the  present  wage  and 

hour  law,  and of  which,  because  their 

volume  Is  less  than  $250,000  per  year,  are  not 
covered.  Since  you  as  a  legislator,  I  am  sure, 
are  Interested  In  facts,  I  have  asked  our 
controller  to  prepare  figures  on  two  of  our 
stores,  one  of  them  being  a  smaller  store 
not  now  covered  by  the  wage  and  hour  law, 
and  the  other  a  larger  one  which  is.  Fol- 
lowing these,  are  flg:ures  setting  out  how  the 
wage  and  hour  law  would  affect  our  entire 
company. 

Frankly,  confidential  figiires  such  as  these 
are  usually  not  revealed,  and  they  are  being 
submitted.  In  confidence,  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  that 
faces  our  company.  Further,  may  I  add  that 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  small  and 
medium  size  stores  throughout  the  Nation 
that  will  face  conditions  similar  to  ours. 
What  I  want  to  emphasize  Is,  that  the  con- 
ditions we  face  at Is  not  unique.  In- 
stead, It  Is  typical. 

First,  may  I  submit  the  figures  of  the 
smaller  store,  showing  the  results  of  Its  op- 
eration in  the  1964  fiscal  year  ending  Jan- 
uary 31,  1965,  and  directly  beside  these  are 
figures  showing  how  this  store  would  be  af- 
fected in  1969  If  It  came  under  the  wage  and 
hoyuc  law  and  the  proposed  amendments  now 
under  consideration:  '' 


^ 

1964 

1069 

Amon&t 

Perceot 

Amoont 

Sales 

100.00 

loaoo 

Gross  proBt 

83.62 
3.07 

^ 

33  62 

Other  Income,  discounts,  etc 

3.07 

Eiponses: 

S:Uaries 

14.17 
17.42 

23  67 

AU  other  ' 

17.94 

Total  expenses 

31.60 

41  61 

Net  profit 

6.00 

(8.02) 

'  Tax  Increase  Included  In  "All  other." 

The  above  figures  reveal  that  In  1964,  the 
store  made  a  modest  profit  of  5  percent  on 
the  volume  of  business  done,  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  excessive.  In  1969,  if  the  store 
Is  able  to  maintain  the  same  volume  as  it 
did  in  1964,  the  position  would  be  reversed 
from  a  profit  of  5  p>ercent  to  a  net  loss  of 

5.02  percent,  or  from  a  profit  of  % to 

an  actual  loss  of  $ . 

You  win  observe  that  the  salaries  increased 
from  14.17  percent,  or  ( — . ,  to  23.67  per- 
cent, or  $ .     This  reveals  that  almost 

the  entire  difference  in  expenses  is  In  sal- 
aries. Actually,  our  payroll  would  Increase 
67.4  percent.  No  business  can  stand  such 
an  Increase,  and,  this  store  would  even  op- 
erate at  a  loss  with  salaries  of  $1.25  an  hour. 

Unfortunately,  the  volume  in  this  vXcxe, 
and  most  of  our  other  stores,  has  shrunk  in 
recent  years,  and  there  is  little  reason  to 
feel  that  volume  can  be  Increased  In  these 
smaller  towns  and  smaller  stores  In  this  era 


of  bigness,  and  with  the  possible  enactment 
of  legislation  which  might  only  be  absorbed 
by  giant  corporations  having  a  tremendous 
volume  of  business. 

I  would  now  like  to  submit  the  figures  of 
our  largest  store,  which,  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  and  has  been  covered  by  the  wage 
and  hour  law,  we  are  submitting  in  a  slightly 
different  manner,  showing  the  gradual  In- 
crease in  expenses  and  decreases  in  proflta 
each  year  from  a  profit  of  4.94  percent  to  a 
loss  of  1.19  percent  in  1969.  The  flgxires 
used  for  the  1964-65  period  cover  our  fiscal  ^ 
year,  which  began  on  February  1,  1964,  and 
ended  on  January  31,  1965.  However,  we 
used  the  calendar  year  for  the  others,  inas- 
much as  the  tax  changes  covered  by  them  are 
figured  on  the  calendar  year  basis.  And 
whUe  the  loss  in  1969  is  not  as  g^reat  as  the 
one  In  the  smaller  store,  it,-  nevertheless,  a 
loss. 


Actual, 

1964-65 

($1.15  and 

$1.20) 

1966 
($1.28) 

1967 
($1.6(0 

1968 
($1.60) 

•969 
($1.75) 

Sales 

Oross  profit 

Other  income 

E  xpen.ses: 

Salaries  (percent  of  sales) 

11.82 

.43 

16.60 

13.62 

.92 

16.69 

16.21 

1.14 

16.  «S 

16.02 
1.19 

u.eo 

17  02 

1  36 

Other  (percent  of  sales)  . 

15  60 

Total  (percent  of  sales) 

27.94 

3a  13 

32.04 

32.80 

34.07 

Profit  (loss)  (percent  of  sales)  

4.94 

2.76 

.84 

.08 

(1. 19) 

These  two  examples  illustrate  what  would 
happen  If  only  those  employees  now  under 
the  minimum  were  advanced,  whereas  all  of 
our  more  efficient  employees  now  receiving 
higher  salaries  would  also  expect  Increases, 
as  they  are  aware  that  they  have  greater  skill 
and  value  than  those  less  efficient  who  are 
now  receiving  less.  If  the  less  sklUed,  less 
efficient  employees  received  an  Increase  of 
50  cents  per  hour,  those  with  greater  sklU,  In 
all  probability,  would  expect  no  less  than  an 
Increase  of  75  cents  per  ho\ir,  which  would 
result  In  an  even  greater  loss. 

In  submitting  these  two  examples,  I  have 
taken  one  of  our  smallest  stores  and  our 
largest  store,  the  larger  one  now  covered  by 
the  wage  and  hovir  law,  as  I  am  anxious 
that  the  comparisons  provided  be  fair.  How- 
ever,  In   the   final   analysis,  since   we  have 

stores  that  are  not  now  covered  by 

the  wage  and  hour  law,  and  since,  IX  the 
proposed  amendments  under  consideration 
become  law,  all  of  our  stores  woxild  be  cov- 
ered, it  will  be  apparent  that  the  position 
of  our  company  as  a  whole  would  be  more 
truly  refiected  by  the  figures  of  the  smaller 
store  than  those  of  the  larger  one.  I  believe 
the  following  figures  for  our  company  as  a 
whole  will  Talidate  this  statement. 


These  figures  illustrate  how  the  payroll  of 
our  entire  comp>any  would  be  affected  if 
brought  under  the  wage  and  hour  law  as  it 
now  stands  at  $1 .25  per  hour,  and  then  what 
would  happen  if  this  wage  rate  were  ad- 
vanced to  $1.50,  to  $1.60,  and  finally  to  $1.75 
an  hour. 


Rata 


$1.26  per  boor. 
$1.60  per  hour. 
$1.60  per  boor. 
$1.75  per  hour. 


Dollar 
increaaa 


Peroeotage 
increase 


29.19 

52.10 
59.17 
60.60 


Frankly,  no  company  oiu-  size  can  live 
under  such  circumstances.  Undoubtedly 
we  would  have  to  liquidate,  which  Is  a  dis- 
tressing situation  Indeed,  to  confront  a  sol- 
vent company,  after  having  operated  profit- 
ably for  a  period  of  over  60  years. 

In  addition,  this  would  create  and  Increase 
imemployment  In  every  town  where  we  have 

a  store.     I  might  add  that  in  ,  where 

we  have  just  closed  our  store,  this  situation 
has  already  obtained,  as  those  who  were 
working  for  ua  are  now  unemployed,  and 
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Uila  will  leave  both  business  and  residential 
property  vacant,  to  say  notblng  of  the  tre- 
mendous loss  our  company  has  suffered 
through  this  liquidation. 

Right  here  I  should  add  that  the  1061 
amendments  and  the  1964  increases  In  mini- 
mum wage  have  already  had  an  adverse  effect 
on  retail  employment,  as  we  are  using  more 
part-timers  and  fewer  full-timers  In  order 
to  minimize  Increases  In  payroll  expenses. 
Employment  opportunities  for  students  have 
been  reduced,  and  will  be  virtually  elimi- 
nated by  the  proposed  In^eases  now  under 
consideration. 

I  have  always  supported  essential  and 
b«Mlc  social  legislation,  but  I  believe  that 
such  legislation  should  be  used  only  to  main- 
tain basic  standards,  rather  than  to  stimu- 
late artinclally  the  natural  development  of 
economic  levels.  These  new  proposed  regu- 
lations. If  adopted,  instead  of  simply  guaran- 
teeing a  basic  4inlnlm\un  wage,  would.  In 
effect,  artlflclally  Increase  wage  rates,  dis- 
turb the  interrelationships  among  wages, 
productivity  and  prices,  and  contribute  to 
Inflationary  pressures,  at  a  time  when  such 
pressures  are  already  near  the  danger  level. 
I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  by 
j^  some  labor  leaders  that  no  employer  should 

9  be   In   business   who   cannot   pay   the    legal 

mlnlpiiun.  Such  a  stand  merely  amounts 
to  putting  the  existence  of  a  business  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Government.  This  Is  a  fal- 
lacloos  argument.  I  believe  that  right  non^, 
our  legislators  should  give  thought  to  the 
question  of  whether  It  Is  better  for  society 
to  allow  these  less  efficient  workers,  or  work- 
ers unwilling  to  move  from  riiral  areas  where 
they  live  and  earn  as  much  as  they  can,  to 
continue  to  do  so  If  they  so  desire,  or  should 
they  be  put  out  of  work  with  an  excessive 
legal  minimum  wage  so  that  they  earn 
nothing. 

Perhaps  the  most  questionable  of  all  is 
the  argument  that  an  Increase  In  the  mlnl- 
mxun  wage  would  help  business  by  enlarging 
consumer  buying  power.  If  this  were  a 
valid  argument,  I  would  be  writing  and 
aaklng  you  to  increase  wagte.  But  why  stop 
at  $1.75,  when  910  or  $20  an  hour  would 
reaUy  enlarge  purchasing  power  •  •  •  or 
woMld  It? 

I  am  arware  that  this  letter  may  already 
be  a  bit  tiresome,  but  with  us.  It  represents 
■urvlv&l  itself.  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  for 
you  to  have  ttft  necessary  facts,  and  because 
at  the  seriousness  of  this  situation,  I  would 
like  to  know  just  bow  you  stand  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  woulc*  appreciate  having 
your  assurance  that  you  will  vote  against  any 
increases  In  the  wage  and  hour  law  which 
would  affect  businesses  o<  our  size. 

So  much  for  the  wage  and  hour  law  and 
Its  effect  on  our  compcuiy. 

Now,  may  I  cite  some  stetlstlca  as  to  how 
^  the  new  unemployment  compensation  pro- 

posal would  affect  us.  While  this  Increase, 
doUarwlse,  pales  Into  lnslgnlflcanc«  when 
compared  to  increases  In  the  wage  and  hour 
regutetlon.  If  the  new  unemployment  com- 
penaatloQ  bUl,  H.R.  8383,  ts  eiutcted,  our  ocst 
under  this  would  be  Increased  71.44  percent. 
This    Is    excessively    high,    particularly    for 


■mailer  retaUers.  The  profits  of  our  com- 
pany have  been  meager  Indeed  In  recent 
years,  and  the  Increase  which  would  be 
brought  about  by  HJl.  8282  alone,  might 
wlp»e  out  our  proflts. 

Our  President  has  recently  commented 
about  the  threat  of  overheating  the  economy 
through  price  and  wage  Increases.  He  ob- 
served that  1966  would  be  another  record 
year  for  the  American  economy,  if  there  Is 
prloe-wage  restraint. 

Treasury  Secretary  Fowler,  speaking  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
tiirers,  said,  "In  the  price  factor,  some  dis- 
turbing signs  have  appeared  "  He  added 
that  "Industrial  wholesale  prices  have  risen 
by  1.3  percent  In  the  12  months  ending  this 
October,  after  6  years  of  comparative  flat- 
ness." 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  both  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Treastiry  Secretary  are  saying 
that  the  threat  of  Inflation  Is  growing.  Cer- 
tainly the  growing  shadow  of  the  Vietnam 
war  and  our  other  military  oommltmenta 
around  the  world  can  no  longer  be  Ignored. 
All  of  which  adds  to  the  growing  threat  of 
Inflation.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
this  Is  no  time  even  for  consideration  of 
increases  in  either  wages  or  unemployment 
compensation. 

Finally,  because  I  am  a  small  merchant, 
with  small  stores,  I  have,  quite  naturally, 
directed  my  remarks  to  smaller  towns, 
smaller  stores,  and  our  own  stores  speclfl- 
cally.  However,  after  having  said  that,  I 
question  seriously  If  any  store  can  live  un- 
der the  burden  of  these  proposed  Increases. 
Frankly  speaking,  I  believe  these  two  Issues, 
the  wage  and  ho\u-  proposals  and  the  In- 
creases In  Federal  employment  taxes,  coupled 
with  the  already  passed  social  security  In- 
crease, could  wreck  the  retail  Industry. 
Therefore,  because  It  represents  survival  It- 
self to  us,  I  would  like  to  know  the  stand  yt}u 
win  take  on  each  of  these  proposals. 

Again  I  apologize  for  the  length  of  my 
letter,  which,  however,  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  feel  It  fully  justified,  and  I  will 
kx>k  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

Thanking  you  for  your  support  of  our 
position,  and  with  kindest  personal  regards, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 


President. 
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Tribute  to  Albert  Thontas :  A  Great 
American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSJEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  flag  of  our  country  flies  at  half- 
mast  today  and  the  hearts  of  our  people 
are  saddened  because  of  the  death  of 
Albert  Thomas — our  colleague — one  of 
the  great  men  of  our  time. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  means  of  pay- 
ing a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to  his 
memory  and  to  his  life  of  selfless  and 
dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

We  are  indeed  saddened  by  the  real- 
ization that  Albert  Thomas  is  gone — 
never  to  retujn  to  the  House — never  to 
be  with  us  agdin  in  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  or 
In  the  Congress. 

It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  there 
has  never  been  a  greater  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  than 
Albert  Thomas. 

He  worked  long. 

He  worked  hard. 

He  was  dedicated  to  the  Congress — 
to  his  district — to  his  beloved  State  of 
Texas — and  to  this  great  Nation.  Amer- 
ica will  bear  the  imprint  of  the  creativity 
and  imagination  of  Albert  Thomas  for 
generations  to  come  as  the  work  he  did 
here  continues  to  unfold  In  growth  and 
progress.  Our  children  end  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  live  in  a  better 
America  because  of  the  foresight  and  wis- 
dom of  Albert  Thomas. 

His  grasp  of  complex  and  difficult 
problems  was  remarkable  and  his  judg- 
ment was  sound.  He  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  vision  and  Initiative  in 
the  fields  of  space  and  science  and  tech- 
nology— and  in  other  areas  of  growth 
and  progress. 

Albert  Thomas  was  one  of  the  first  to 
visualize  the  importance  of  space  explor- 
ation and  the  technological  byproducts 
that  such  exploration  has  developed — 
and  will  continue  to  develop.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  and  played  a  crucial  role  In 
the  development  of  atomic  energy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Defense  Appropriations  and  took  a 
consistent  and  strong  position  for  a  pow- 
erful defense  posture  for  our  country — 
for  great  national  strength — for  an 
America  more  powerful  than  any  nation 
In  history. 

The  unselfish  dedication  of  Albert 
Thomas  to  the  national  interest  will  echo 
down  the  corridors  of  history  as  the 
United  States  meets  the  challenges  at 
home  and  abroad  which  he  anticipated. 
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It  was  my  great  honor  to  serve  with 
Albert  Thomas  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  Appropriations  for 
some  14  years.  I  sat  at  his  side  and 
learned  great  lessons  from  this  great 
man  and  this  great  teacher. 

Albert  Thomas  saw  this  committee  as 
an  instrument  of  service  and  progress — 
an  Instrument  that  touched  the  lives  of 
almost  every  American  through  the  inde- 
pendent agencies  our  committee  funded. 
Albert  Thomas  realized  this  and  it  gave 
him  vision  and  dedication — and  a  will  to 
create  a  greater  America. 

But — in  addition  to'Tiis  great  record  of 
public  senice  and  his  devotion  to  the 
national  interest — Albert  Thomas  was  a 
warm  human  being.  He  had  a  great 
capacity  for  friendship — I  was  his  close 
friend.  Working  with  him,  I  came  to 
know  him  well.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
man  but  a  good  man — a  man  of  concern 
and  compassion. 

And  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  saddened 
by  his  passing.  We  are  shocked  and 
shaken  by  the  departure  of  this  wonder- 
ful man,  good  friend,  and  statesman. 

Although  Albert  Thomas  would  have 
wanted  the  Independent  Offices  Subcom- 
mittee to  continue  its  work,  in  deference 
to  his  memory,  hearings  were  suspended 
this  morning. 

This  Congress  and  the  Nation  mourn 
the  passing  of  this  great  man  from  Texas. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Thomas,  to  his  two  lovely  daughters,  and 
to  the  other  members  of  his  family  in 
their  bereavement. 


Strong  Resolve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  ^jeaker. 
It  took  a  long  while  before  the  Marshall 
plan  was  appreciated  and  It  may  even 
be  awhile  before  this  administration's 
plan  for  southeast  Asia  is  appreciated  as 
fully  as  it  should  be. 

Commenting  on  the,  declaration  of 
Honolulu  and  our  strong  resolve  to  help 
Vietnam,  Columnist  David  Lawrence 
said: 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unselfish  and  generous  ex- 
pressions of  a  nation's  purpose '  which  has 
been  witnessed  In  this  century. 

He  believes  that  ultimately  "the  Amer- 
ican crusade  to  secure  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  Vietnam  will  be  recog- 
nized as  a  manifestation  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple and  Ideal." 

I  found  this  column,  with  Its  review 


of  the  purposes  of  the  Honolulu  declara- 
tion and  indeed,  the  role  of  the  United 
States  in  southeast  Asia,  to  be  most  in- 
formative, and  I  offer  it  to  the  Record  for 
Insertion : 

(From  the  New  Ywk  Herald  Tribune. 
Feb.  11,  1966] 

Declaration  or  Honolttlit:  A  Strong 

Resolve  on   Vnrr 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washington. — It  looks  like  a  long,  gruel- 
ing war  ahead  In  Vietnam.  All  the  talk 
about  escalation  or  unlimited  bombing  or 
mobilizing  a  vast  army  of  Americans  to  fight 
the  war  has  been  superseded  by  a  planned 
determination  to  build  up  steadily  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  strength  of  South  Viet- 
nam, even  If  It  takes  years  and  years  to  do 
the  Job. 

The  chances  are  that  no  big  battles  will  be 
fought  and  that  no  sjjectacular  military 
measures  will  be  taken,  but  that  the  United 
States  wUl  continue  to  exercise  an  Increas- 
ing pressure  that  will  eventually  drive  out 
the  Communist  guerrillas. 

If  on  any  occasion  In  the  meantime  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  wishes  to  talk 
peace,  the  United  States  will  be  ready.  But 
there  wlU  have  to  be  some  evidence  from 
the  enemy  that  there  Is  a  genuine  desire  to 
end  the  war. 

President  Johnson's  trip  to  Hawaii  was 
Intended  to  strengthen  the  morale  of  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  at  the  same 
time  proclaim  to  the  world  America's  Inten- 
tion to  carry  on  the  fight  for  the  Ideals  that 
have  been  set  forth  again  and  again  In  the 
past.. 

The  Declaration  of  Honolulu  is  significant, 
not  because  any  new  principles  are  envim- 
clated  but  because  the  purposes  of  the 
Untied  States  are  defined  In  even  more  reso- 
lute terms  than  before.     It  says.  In  part: 

"The  United  States  of  America  Is  Joined 
with  the  people  and  Government  of  Vietnam 
to  pervent  aggression.  This  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  determined  effcwt  of  the  American 
armed  forces  now  eng^aged  in  Vietnam.  The 
United  States  seeks  no  bases.  It  seeks  no 
colonial  presence.  It  seeks  to  Impose  no  al- 
liance or  allnement.  It  seeks  only  to  prevent 
aggression,  and  Its  pledge  to  that  ptirpoee  Is 
firm.  It  alms  simply  to  help  a  people  and 
government  who  axe  detennlned  to  help 
themselves. 

"The  United  States  Is  pledged  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  self-determination  of  peoples, 
and  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  *   •   •. 

"Just  as  the  United  States  Is  pledged  to 
play  Its  full  part  In  the  worldwide  attack 
upon  hungar,  ignorance,  and  disease,  so  In 
Vietnam  It  wlU  give  special  support  to  the 
work  of  the  people  of  that  country  to  build 
even  while  they  fight  •   •   *. 

"The  purpose  of  the  United  States  remains 
a  purpose  of  peace.  The  U-S.  Goveirnment 
and  the  Government  of  Vietnam  will  con- 
tinue in  the  luture,  as  they  have  In  the  past, 
to  press  the  quest  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
In  every  forum." 

It  Is  Interesting  to  compare  what  President 
Johnson  affirmed  at  Honolulu  with  what  he 
said  In  a  Bf>eech  on  August  12,  1964,  Just  after 
Congress  had  authorized  him  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  Viet- 
nam.  Be  said  at  that  time : 

"For  10  years  through  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration,  the   Kennedy    administration. 
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and  thU  administration,  we  have  had  on« 
consistent  alm^-obaervance  of  the  1954  agree- 
ments which  g:uarante«d  the  Independence  of 
South  Vietnam.  That  Independence  has 
been  the  consistent  target  of  aggression  and 
terror.  For  10  years  our  respond  to  these 
attacks  has  followed  a  consistent  pattern. 
Plrst,  that  the  South  Vietnamese  have  the 
basic  responsibility  for  the  defense  of  their 
own  freedom. 

"Second,  we  would  engage  our  strength 
and  our  resources  to  whatever  extent  needed 
to  help  others  repeal  aggression  *   *   *. 

"Some  say  we  should  withdraw  from  South 
Vietnam  •  •  •.  But  the  United  States  can- 
not and  must  not  and  will  not  turn  aside 
and  allow  the  freedom  of  a  brave  people  to 
be  handtfd  over  to  Communist  tyranny.  This 
alternative  Is  strategically  unwise,  we  think, 
and  It  Is  morally  unthinkable." 

Although  some  Americans  may  think  there 
Is  a  magic  way  to  bring  the  Vietnam  war  to  a 
early  end.  they  will  find  that,  while  the 
policy  decided  upon  now  does  not  call  for 
hasty  or  Impulsive  action.  It  means  a  steady 
pressure  designed  to  convince  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  that  Its  aggression  In 
Soutti  Vietnam  has  to  be  abandoned. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  unselAsh  and  generous  ex- 
pressions of  a  nation's  purpose  which  has 
been  witnessed  In  this  century.  Ultimately, 
th«  American  crunde  to  secure  self-deter- 
minaUon  for  the  people  of  Vietnam  will  be 
recognised  as  a  manifestation  of  a  great  prin- 
ciple and  Ideal.  It  took  a  long  while  for 
the  Marshall  plan  to  be  appreciated  In  the 
decade  after  World  War  II  was  ended,  and 
It  will  probably  take  an  equally  long  time 
before  the  disinterested  and  unselUsh  serv- 
ice rendered  to  the  people  of  Vietnam  by  the 
United  States  U  truly  understood  by  the 
world. 


Time  for  Renewed  Dedication 


"Our  own  freedom  Is  a  direct  Issue.  If  we 
back  away  now  we  will  tell  our  friends  and 
enemies  that  we  can't  be  trusted  and  we  wUl 
lose  our  stake  in  Asia." 

Although  General  Krulak  restricted  his 
remarks  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  present 
war  there,  they  hold  true  equally  well  and 
also  apply  to  our  global  commitments  to 
West  Germany,  Latin  America,  Japan,  and 
all  free  nations  around  the  globe  to  which 
we  are  bound  either  by  treaty  or  moral 
obligations. 

The  general  left  no  doubt  as  to  bis 
thoughts  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam as  he  predicted  victory  for  the  US 
forces  "because  the  kids  we  have  over  there 
are  doing  their  Job." 

Calling  for  renewed  dedication  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans,  he  declared : 

"Our  young  people  In  Vietnam  are  doing 
their  Job.  It  has  always  been  the  young 
people  of  our  country  who  have  carried  the 
burden  of  war  •  •  •  |butl  the  Issue  Is  not 
up  to  them^lt  Is  up  to  us." 

His  predlcUon  of  victory  U  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  country  Is  coming  "more  and 
more  to  recognize  the  problem  faced  In 
Vietnam." 

On  draft-card  burners.  General  Krulak  re- 
called how  a  young  wounded  marine  told 
him:  "They  don't  count  •  •  •  m  bet  they 
never  burned  their  social  security  cards  or 
their  unemployment  checks." 

Another  boy  In  a  hoeplUl  told  the  gen- 
eral, rcjgardlng  the  college  campus  demon- 
strators : 

"I  don't  really  mind  this  within  rvason. 
It  doesn't  amount  to  much,  but  I  think  that 
any  university  that  would  permit  signs  on 
Its  campus  which  call  tis  butchers  doesn't 
deserve  to  be  called  a  university." 

With  the  great  majority  of  Americans 
backing  our  troops  with  icuewed  dedication, 
the  words  of  the  two  hospitalized  boys  gain 
strength  and  p>erhaps  even  greater  purpose 
than  they  Intended. 

"They."  Indeed,  "don't  count." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BDB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOSNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  wn^ON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  these  trying  moments  when 
pressure  from  all  sides  Is  upon  us  to  back 
down  from  our  commitment  in  Vietnam 
I  found  the  enclosed  San  Diego  Union 
editorial  of  January  31  to  be  most  en- 
lightening and  helpful  In  sustaining  our 
convictions.  It  la  entitled  "Marine 
Sounds  the  Call — Time  for  Renewed  De- 
dication," and  was  based  on  the  brief 
comments  made  by  a  most  able  Marine 
In  the  Pacific,  U.  Gen.  Victor  H.  Krulak. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
this  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks : 

ICAUmc  SoOTfDS  THX  Call — Time  roa 
Rnrrwis  Dxbication 

It  took  only  a  few  short  sentences,  but 
Lt.  Oen.  Victor  H.  Krulak,  commander  o* 
the  Pacific  Fleet  Marine  Force,  answered 
with  firmness  and  his  authority  gained  over 
31  years  In  the  corps  Just  why  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  Is  fighting  atbeutlc  com- 
munism In  South  Vietnam. 

"If  the  United  States  should  abandon  Its 
coihmitment  to  South  Vietnam,  we  will  face 
more  Vietnams  In  Thailand.  Cambodia, 
Malaysia.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand."  the 
veteran  Marine  Corps  combat  offlcer  declared. 

"We  are  in  Vietnam  to  protect  freedom. 
The  freedom  of  others,  which  we  respect,  and 
our  own  freedom,  which  we  cherish.  "  General 
Krulak  said,  adding  there  is  also  a  subjective 
side  to  our  being  committed  to  battle. 


Grain  Research  Vital 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  15,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  edi- 
torial In  the  Topeka,  Kans  .  Dally  Capi- 
tal points  out  an  Instance  where  the  new 
budget  may  he  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  •  This  Is  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  cuts  In  Pederal  research  funds. 
Kansas  State  University  and  other  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  will  t>e 
seriously  hampered  in  carrying  out  vital 
research  if  these  funds  are  cut  back. 
The  timing  Is  especially  bad  because  the 
cuts  are  proposed  at  a  time  when  we  are 
talking  about  solving  world  food  prob- 
lems. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  am  sure  they 
will  find  the  words  of  Dr.  Glenn  Beck, 
quoted  In  the  editorial,  worthy  of  note  as 
he  exposes  the  Inconsistency  in  these 
recommendations.  The  editorial  follows: 
(From  the  Topeka  (Kans.)  Dally  Capital, 
Feb.  4,  IBM] 
Gbain  RisxAacR  Vir'Ai. 

There  was  bad  news  on  the  Kftntas  farm 
front  this  week  as  Dr.  Glenn  H.  Beck,  vice 
president  for  agriculture  at  Knneai  Stat* 
University,  told  the  annual  Agricultural  Kx- 


perlment  Station  Conference  at  Manhattan 
that  Kansas  stands  to  lose  $222,352  In  Fed- 
eral research  funds  effective  July  1  this  year. 

If  President  Johnson's  proposed  budget  Is 
adopted,  said  Dr  Beck,  s  122 .000  would  be 
unavailable  for  studies  dealing  with  wheat 
and  sorghum.  The  remainder  of  the  slash 
would  affect  the  Kansas  Agriculture  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  Kansas  Cooperative 
Extension  Service. 

The  proposed  reduction.  Dr.  Beck  con- 
tended. Is  not  realistic  for  obvious  reasons. 

"Much  of  this  reduction  is  directed  toward 
studies  dealing  with  wheat  and  sorghum," 
he  said.  "This  comes  at  a  time  when  two- 
thirds  of  the  countries  in  the  world  face 
disastrous  famine.  And,  paradoxically.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  it  Is  our  proclsdmed 
policy  to  extend  our  help  In  trying  to  solve 
the  world  food  problem." 

Similar  reductions,  he  said,  have  not  been 
made  In  research  on  such  commodities  as 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  peanuts. 

As  the  No,  1  producer  of  wheat  among  the 
States.  Kansas  raised  250  million  bushels  of 
grain  in  1965  worth  $350  million.  But  the 
State  must  depend  on  quality  as  well  as 
quantity,  sold  Dr.  Beck,  and  loss  of  Federal 
research  support  will  be  costly  In  that  It  will 
hinder  wheat  quality  programs. 

Pest  control  research  may  also  be  cut  back 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  mean  crop  losses 
equivalent  to  $26  to  »50  million  annually. 

"Harvest  sorghum  grain,  alone,  has  a  cash 
value  of  at  least  $135  million,"  Dr.  Beck 
pointed  out.  "More  important,  it  serves  as 
a  principal  source  of  energy  needed  to  pro- 
duce meat  animals  worth  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars." 

Dr.  Beck's  objections  to  the  proposed  cut- 
backs In  Federal  support  are  based  on  sound 
reasoning.  With  a  huge  food-producing  task 
ahead,  Kansas  farmers  will  need  to  keep  up 
the  continual  Improvement  of  quality  and 
production  methods  as  they  have  In  the  past. 

Now  U  the  time  for  all  good  Kansans  to 
take  time  to  write  to  their  congressional  dele- 
gaUon.  It's  hard  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration wanu  to  take  steps  to  lessen 
fopd  production  when  our  grain  reserves  con- 
tinue to  dwindle  and  the  demand  Is  Increas- 
ing. 

Washington  promises  other  nations  that 
help  In  the  way  of  food  is  coming.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  to  cancel  productive  pro- 
grams. In  the  light  of  appropriations  these 
days,  the  amount  involved  Is  relaUvely  sm&U 
for  the  benefits  It  will  bring.  Surely  oxir 
represenUtlres  In  Congress  will  do  their  best 
to  maintain  present  research  programs. 
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Onr  New  War— Anti-Inflatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  February  15. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  30,  1966,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
contained  an  outstanding  editorial  on 
the  problem  of  inflation. 

It  very  properly  and  forcefully  points 
out  that  to  check  Inflationary  tendencies 
requires  not  only  restraint  by  labor  and 
mantigement,  but  by  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment Itself.  As  inflation,  wWch  has  fre- 
quently been  defined  as  a  hidden  tax,  af- 
fects all  of  our  people.  I  recommend  the 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  In  the 
RicoRo: 


Otrm  New  Wak — Anti-Ikixation 

Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  spokesmen  for 
the  Johnson  administration  were  busily 
denying  that  Inflation  constitutes  a  real  dan- 
ger to  the  booming  U.S.  economy. 

The  President  sang  a  different  and  more 
realistic  tune  In  his  annual  economic  report 
to  Congress  Thursday.  He  warned  that  In- 
flation could  eat  up  the  fruits  of  the  Ameri- 
can economic  miracle  and  served  notice  that 
he  will  seek  higher  taxes  If  necessary  to  keep 
It  under  control. 

Nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes.  But,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  observed.  Inflation  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  paychecks  Just  as  sure- 
ly as  a  tax  Increase.  And  It  bears  more  heav- 
ily on  those  In  lower  Income  brackets,  who 
are  least  able  to  pay. 

Any  Increase  In  Individual  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  should  be  held  off,  however,  im- 
tU  other  less  drastic  antl-lnflatlonary  weap- 
ons have  been  tried. 

Certainly  the  Pederal  Government  should 
exercise  the  same  kind  of  economic  restraint 
which  President  Johnson  is  asking  from  busi- 
ness and  organized  labor. 

In  preparing  to  fight  Inflation,  It  helps  to 
understand  how  our  economy  arrived  at  Its 
present  healthy  but  overheating  state. 

Five  years  ago,  unemployment  was  high 
and  the  Nation's  factories  were  operating 
well  under  capaclt>.  To  promote  prosperity 
and  put  more  people  to  work,  Washington 
cut  taxes  and  spent  freely. 

Whether  In  response  to  this  medicine  or 
from  Its  own  native  vigor,  the  U.S.  economy 
has  surged  to  imprecedented  levels  of  pros- 
perity. ^ 

Unemployment  Is  approaching  the  lowest 
level  In  13  years.  Proflts  and  wages  are  up. 
and  our  gross  national  product  Is  growing 
faster  than  that  of  any  major  industrial 
country  In  the  world. 

Now  the  problem  has  become  one  of  re- 
straint rather  than  growth.  Labor  shortages 
are  cropping  up  In  certain  skills,  and  manu- 
facturers are  operating  at  or  near  capacity. 

Under  these  pressures,  prices  are  going 
up — sharply  so  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

As  the  President  noted,  these  are  prob- 
lems of  prosperity  which  other  countries  may 
well  en\'7.  Nevertheless,  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  society  strong  and  growing,  and  avoid 
a  return  to  wartime  controls  on  wages  and 
prices,  the  Inflationary  threat  must  be  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  already  asked  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  speeding  collection  of 
present  Income  taxes,  and  relmposlng  certain 
excise  taxes  which  expired  only  recently. 

Beyond  that,  his  spokesmen  are  telling 
both  business  and  labor  that  It  Is  more  im- 
portant than  ever  for  them  to  keep  wages 
»nd  prices  within  the  suggested  f^ederal 
guidelines. 

That  is.  wage  Increases  should  be  held  to 
3.2  percent  per  year,  and  employers  should 
absorb  payroll  Increases  of  this  size  without 
raising  prices. 

Both  business  and  labor' must  strtVe  to 
stay  within  these  guidelines.  If  stronger 
medicine  la  to  be  avoided.  However,  the 
country  has  a  right  to  expect  some  restraint 
and  purposeful  action  on  the  Government's 
part,  too. 

First,  the  President  should  employ  his  per- 
suasive powers  Just  as  strongly  against  exces- 
sive union  demands  as  against  unwarranted 
price  Increases.     He  has  not  done  so  to  date. 

Demands  for  higher  Federal  spending  must 
be   resisted,   except  for  defense   purposes. 

A  further  tightening  of  credit  and  the 
money  supply  should  be  considered  by  mone- 
tary authorities.  The  average  citizen  should 
spend  less  and  save  more. 

If  serious  Inflation  nevertheless  develops. 
Income  tax  Increases  may  be  necessary.  But 
they  should  be  levied  on  a  temporary  basis, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  revenue  will 
not  be  used  to  generate  more  Inflation 
through  more  Government  spending. 


The  money,  instead,  should  be  used  to  hold 
down  the  deficit  or  perhaps  even  reduce  the 
national  debt. 


National  Park  in  the  Cascades 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
gratifying  to  discover  an  editorial  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  recogniz- 
ing the  unique  and  as  yet  unspoiled  nat- 
ural landscape  values  of  the  North  Cas- 
cades Mountains  of  Washington  State. 

In  a  timely  editorial  this  great  news- 
paper pays  just  tribute  to  those  who 
have  been  crusading  for  years  to  presei-ve 
this  region  from  commercial  exploitation 
by  establishment  of  a  new  national 
park — a  project  which  in  principle  I 
have  favored. 

Right  now  conflicting  pressures  are 
being  exerted  In  connection  with  Im- 
plementation of  the  recent  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Departments'  study  of  mass 
recreation  needs  in  this  area.  In  this 
regard,  I  must  concur  with  the  hope  ex- 
pressed by  the  Times  that  something 
closer  to  perfection  than  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  new  study  will  be 
achieved. 

One  aspect  of  the  current  controversy 
which  must  be  resolved  Is  overlooked  by 
the  Times ;  namely,  a  related  proposal  to 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  the  Olympic 
National  Park.  Special  care.  It  seems 
to  me.  should  be  exercised  to  assure  that 
in  any  compromise  with  commercial  In- 
terests, existing  conservation  achieve- 
ments not  be  jeopardized. 

Meanwhile,  I  am  happy  Indeed  that 
progress  toward  new  legislation  is  being 
made.  It  Is  highly  desirable  that  the 
administration  make  Its  proposals  known 
and  that  Congress  give  them  expeditious 
consideration. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  referred  to  which  de- 
serves to  be  read  by  all  Members  of 
Congress: 

Nationai,  Pabk  is  thz  Cascades 

After  2  ',4  years  of  caref \il  Inqxiiry  and  tense 
bureaucratic  negotiations,  the  Agriculture 
and  Interior  Departments  have  Joined  In  rec- 
ommending the  creation  of  a  new  national 
park  in  the  North  Cascade  Mountains  In  the 
State  of  Washington.  But  the  agreement  is 
fragile  and  Incomplete,  and  some  of  the  com- 
promises at  the  heart  of  the  report  are 
damaging. 

The  area  under  consideration,  more  than  a 
million  acres  east  of  Seattle  and  stretching 
north  to  the  Canadian  border,  is  an  Incom- 
parably beautiful  part  of  the  Nation's  land- 
scape. Sometimes  called  the  American  Alps, 
this  region  has  rugged,  towering  peaks,  gla- 
ciers, snow  and  ice  fields,  Alpine  meadows, 
brilliant  lakes,  and  fast-running  rivers.  If 
ever  there  was  a  region  of  the  country  de- 
serving of  full  protection  as  a  national  park, 
the  North  Cascades  Is  that  region. 

Controversy  arises  because  the  area  Is  rich 
In  timber,  much  of  It  In  nationai  forests 
under  the  administration  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  Forest  Service.     Since  the  For- 


est Service's  multiple-use  policy  permits 
profitable  logging  operations,  the  private 
lumber  com.panles  have  long  opposed  a  park. 
And  since  a  park  would  be  under  the  control 
ot  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Agri- 
culture Department  Is  reluctant  to  yield 
Jurisdiction.  These  two  Interests  have  been 
Joined  by  a  third — local  business  groups  who 
want  the  area  more  Intensively  developed  for 
mass  recreation.  The  compromises  in  the 
report  reflect  these  conflicting  pressures. 

The  report  recommends  a  nationai  park  of 
698.000  acres,  only  half  the  size  originally 
envisaged  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
leaving  the  other  half — the  spectacular  Gla- 
cier Peak  Wilderness — under  Forest  Service 
control.  But  Glacier  Peak  Is  the  most 
superb  section  of  the  Cascades;  It  can  l>e  kept 
as  a  wilderness  area  and  still  be  given  park 
protection. 

Unfortunately,  the  study  team  proposes  to 
draw  the  boundaries  to  Include  dams  within 
the  park.  Generating  plants  have  rarely  If 
ever  been  jjermltted  within  the  conflnes  of  a 
national  park;  and  their  Inclusion  here  would 
set  a  wretched  precedent. 

In  deference  to  the  local  tourist  Industry, 
the  report  proposes  helicopter  service  and 
chairllft  lines  as  well  as  many  new  roads  Into 
the  higher  mountain  country.  The  former 
would  be  innovations  In  a  nationai  park — 
and  uniformly  bad  ones — entirely  contrary 
to  the  whole  Idea  of  parks  as  natural 
preserves. 

As  recently  as  5  years  ago  prospects  for 
getting  a  park  seemed  jjoor.  That  the  pro- 
posal has  advanced  this  far  Is  a  tribute  to  the 
tireless  crusading  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the 
North  Cascades  Conservation  Council  and  to 
the  mediating  efforts  of  Edward  C.  Crafts, 
chairman  of  the  study  team.  But  the 
unique  value  of  the  North  encodes  com- 
mands effort  to  bring  this  proposal  still  closer 
to  perfection. 


'Why"  We're  There 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Dehver  Post  says  quite  plainly  that  we 
should  keep  our  attention  on  the  central 
reason  of  "why"  we  are  in  Vietnam,  and 
It  adds  that  Senator  Gale  McGee  is  right 
In  calling  a  "rambling  debate  over  Viet- 
nam a  potential  danger  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  conflict." 

The  Post  noted  that  a  discursive  ar- 
gument is  one  that  digresses,  and  itJ  adds 


that: 


.;, 


Such  debates — over  what  a  general '  really 
meant  or  what  Hanoi  radio  really  is  trying 
to  say  (beneath  the  surface) — should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  more  relevant  discus- 
sion. 

Because  I  find  the  guidelines  offered 
here  very  helpful,  I  ask  permission  of  my 
colleagues  that  the  article  be  made  a  part 
of  the  Record  : 

[From  the  Denver  Poet,  Feb.  9,  1966] 

SOICK   GUTOEUNKS    ON    VIETNAM    D^JATK 

Senator  Gai.s  McOee,  Democrat,  of  Wyo- 
ming, Is  right  In  calling  the  rambling  debate 
over  Vietnam  a  potential  danger  to  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  conflict.  He  says,  "specifi- 
cally, that  the  question  of  why  we  are  in 
Vietnam  Is  the  important  one" — and  that  we 
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•hotildnt   get   bogged  ^down   In   a  series   of 
"diaciinlve"  argumenU. 

A  diacunive  argument  la  one  that  dlgre«8es. 
We're  sure  that  MoOkx,  a  former  university 
profeaaor.  haa  seen  enough  dtacurslve  student 
eaaays  to  be  at  home  with  the  word. 

A  student,  conceivably,  may  digress  In  th« 
hope  he  will  confuse  his  teacher  Into  believ- 
ing he  knows  the  answer.  Possibly  the  same 
motivation  Is  involved  in  some  of  the  criti- 
cism of  President  Johnaon. 

The  problem,  as  Senator  McGke  sees  it.  la 
that  hundreds  of  minor  things  are  brought 
into  major  debate.  And  sometimes  major  is- 
sues are  twisted  into  questionable  directions. 

An  example  of  the  latter  is  the  reaction  to 
lit.  Oen.  James  M.  Gavin's  now  famous  letter 
to  Harper's  magazine  last  month.  Gavin  ex- 
ptesasd  some  disagreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration's Asia  policy.  He  was  supposed  to 
favor  retreating  to  coastal  enclaves. 

But  the  result  was  that  Gavin  was  so  widely 
misunderstood — and  so  widely  hailed  as  an 
opponent  of  President  Johnson's  policies — 
that  Gavin  said  last  week  he's  sorry  he  com- 
mitted the  Ideas  to  paper. 

Gavin  explained:  "I  did  not  suggest  we 
withdraw  to  the  enclaves;  I  said  that  where 
we  are  now.  we  have  these  enclaves,  and  If  we 
stay  with  what  vre  have  •  •  •  we  can  either 
hold  CHI  or  consolidate  in  several  large  areas 
or  one  large  area." 

This  Is  not  necessarily  bad  military  logic — 
as  some  Johnson  supporters  say  It  Is — nor  is 
it  proof  that  Gavin  Is  unalterably  opposed  to 
Johnson's  Asia  policy.  He  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Tuesday,  for 
example,  that  he  approved  the  resumption  of 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam. 

So  what  Anally  emerges  is  a  warning  by  an 
experienced  military  man  that  we  cannot 
fight  a  land  war  with  China  all  over  south- 
east Aala.  That's  good  advice — if  the  ad- 
ministration Is  planning  such  a  course. 

And  it's  worth  discussing.  But  we  wonder 
If  there  Isn't  a  lot  of  ideological  hysteria — 
masquerading  as  a  search  for  logic — Involved 
In  the  Vietnam  policy  discussions  at  the 
civilian  level. 

Such  debates — over  what  a  general  really 
meant  or  what  Hanoi  radio  really  la  trying 
to  say  (beneath  the  surface) — should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  more  relevant  discussion. 
Such  discussion.  Senator  McGcx  says,  should 
Include  a  background  realization  of  why  we 
are  In  Vietnam  and  how  our  Involvement 
there  fits  into  "the  full  screen  of  global  poU- 
tica."    Hla  point  la  worth  considering. 


World   Hancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MXSSOUBI 

tS  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15. 1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  his 
humane  and  wlae  efforts  to  relieve  world 
hunger.  President  Johnson  Is  being  hailed 
as  a  statesman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. 

His  policies  In  this  field  came  in  for 
high  praise  from  colimmlst  James 
Reston  who.  In  the  New  York  Times, 
declared  that  when  the  history  of  this 
postwar  generation  Is  written  the  quiet 
and  generous  policies  of  the  American 
Government  will  stand  out  above  Its 
other  exploits. 

Reston  stated: 

Nothing  Uluatrates  the  pdnt  better  than 
President  Jotmaon's  new  eBorta  to  relieve 
world  hunger. 


He  U  no  longer  thinking  of  the  Nation's 
food  s\irpluses  as  a  problem  but  as  an  op- 
portunity. He  la  not  talking  now  about 
taking  more  acreage  out  of  production  Imt 
of  putUng  some  of  the  60  million  land  bank 
acres  back  Into  production,  and  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  Is  likely  to  prove  that  this  is  not  only 
good  agricultural  policy,  but  good  foreign 
policy  and  social  policy  at  the  same  time. 

Reston  is  convinced  that  the  war  to 
relieve  world  hunger  appeals  greatly  to 
President  Johnson.  He  has  a  feeling  for 
the  land  and  the  poor — having  come 
from  both — that  comes  through  in  his 
food  and  poverty  messages  more  clearly 
than  any  others:  and  In  emphasizing 
them,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  is 
establishing  a  record  that  mpy  In  the 
end  be  the  symbol  of  his  administration. 

The  column  by  James  Reston  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.  11.  19681 
Washington  :  Fight  'Em  o*  Feed  'Em? 
( By  James  Reston ) 

Washincton.  February  10. — ^There  Is  a 
kind  of  Gresham's  law  of  Journalism  In 
which  the  bad  news  drives  out  the  good,  the 
negative  overwhelms  the  positive,  and  the 
warmakers  drown  out  the  peacemakers. 

Yet  when  the  history  of  this  postwar  gen- 
eration Is  written,  the  quiet  and  generoua 
policies  of  the  American  Government  are 
likely  to  stand  out  even  above  Its  military 
exploits,  and  nothing  illustrates  the  point 
better  than  President  Johnson's  new  efforts 
to  relieve  world  hunger. 

He  Is  no  longer  thinking  of  the  Nation's 
food  surpluses  as  a  problem  but  as  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  Is  not  Ulklng  now  about  Uklng 
more  acreage  out  of  production  but  of 
putting  some  of  the  60  million  land  bank 
acres  back  into  production,  and  In  the  proc- 
ess, he  Is  likely  to  prove  that  this  Is  not  only 
good  agricultural  policy,  but  good  foreign 
poUcy  and  social  policy  at  the  same  time. 

HOOSrVH-TS  rOBKSICHT 

Here  Is  a  field  in  which  the  United  States 
has  dealt  consistently  and  generously  with 
the  causes  of  war — from  the  Marshall  plan 
to  the  Johnson  plan.  It  la  Just  over  20 
years  ago  that  Franklin  Roosevelt's  Atlantic 
Charter  pledge  of  "Freedom  From  Want" 
waa  given  substance  in  the  formation  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  OrganlzaUon  of  the 
United  Nations. 

Since  that  time,  the  net  total  of  VS.  eco- 
nomic aid  to  other  countries  was  over  $65 
billion,  and  in  the  last  decade  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams have  provided  over  140  mUllon  tons 
of  food  for  needy  nations. 

TKSZAT  or  rAMINC 

Nevertheless,  world  food  shortages  are 
greater  than  ever.  With  the  human  popu- 
lation Increasing  by  63  mUllon  every  year, 
and  food  production  not  keeping  up,  there  Is 
a  serious  threat  of  famine  In  India  and  other 
developing  countries,  and  the  United  NaUons 
estimates  are  that  In  these  countries  total 
food  supplies  wlU  have  to  increase  by  103 
percent  by  1980  and  by  261  percent  by  the 
end  of  the  century  to  maintain  even  a  min- 
imum standard  of  nutrition. 

President  Johnson's  food  message  this 
week  combined  a  new  sense  of  urgency  and 
realism  about  hla  problem.  He  knows  that 
peace  and  starvation  do  not  go  well  to- 
gether, but  he  Is  also  emphasizing  that  this 
staggering  problem  cannot  be  met  for  long 
by  the  surpluses  of  the  advanced  nations  but 
must  be  faced  by  modem  agriculture  in  the 
land  of  the  hungry  nations. 

Therefore,  he  la  proposing  expanded  food 
shipments  to  countries  where  food  needs  are 
growing,  and  self-help  efforts  are  underway; 
Increaacd  capital  and  technical  assistance; 
expanded  food  producUon  in  this  country; 
IncrsAaed  emphaaia  on  high  protein  foods 
to  combat  malnutrition,  and  provision  for 


adequate     reserves     to     meet     any     world 
emergency. 

Aside  from  the  humanitarian  aspects,  the 
social  and  political  considerations  of  this 
program  at  home  and  abroad  are  likely  to  be 
considerable.  Even  a  much  larger  produc- 
Uon of  food  In  the  United  States  will  not 
stop  the  steady  flow  of  people  Into  the  cities, 
but  It  may  slow  It  up.  Farm  income  is  Ukely 
to  Increase  encouraging  people  to  stay  on 
the  land  and  in  the  small  agricultural  towns, 
and  If  Mr.  Jefferson  was  right  about  the 
character  of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
wickedness  of  urban  societies,  this  will  be  all 
to  the  good. 

0\er8eas.  the  most  striking  advantage  of 
the  United  States  In  Its  compeUtlon  with 
the  Communist  coiuitrles  is  on  tiie  land. 
The  Russians  have  got  to  the  moon  but  some- 
how they  cannot  get  out  of  the  hole  on  the 
earth.  Before  the  war,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  E^irope  and  ^ 
even  continental  China  were  exporters  of 
food;  now  they  are  all  importers. 

The  United  States  Is  now  producing  its  vast 
agricultural  surpluses  with  less  than  10  per-* 
cent  of  iu  people  on  the  land  while  the 
Soviet  Union  cannot  feed  itself  with  over  50 
percent  of  its  people  on  the  farm.  Tleld  per 
acre  has  Increased  by  109  percent  in  North 
America  in  the  last  25  years;  by  only  7  per- 
cent In  Asia;  and  these  are  factors  in  the 
world  agricultural  and  political  revolution 
that  are  not  Ukely  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
leaders  of  the  new  and  hungry  nations. 

THE   PARADOX 

All  this  appeals  greaUy  to  President  John- 
son. He  has  a  feeling  for  the  land  and  the 
poor — having  come  from  both — that  comes 
through  in  bis  food  and  poverty  messages 
more  clearly  than  any  others;  and  in  em- 
phasizing them,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he 
la  establishing  a  record  that  may  in  the  end 
be  the  symbol  of  his  administration. 

This  In  a  way  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of 
Vietnam.  Sometimes  we  give  the  Impression 
that  we  are  determined  to  save  those  people 
from  communism  If  we  have  to  kill  them  In 
the  process,  and  the  controversy  over  this 
gets  in  the  way  of  the  larger  interests  and 
nobler  concerns  of   the  American  people. 


Kansas  High  School  Press  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  15. 1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  23  it  was  my  high  honor  to 
hold  a  press  conference  with  high  school 
journalism  students  from  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Kansas.  The  con- 
ference was  sponsored  by  the  Kansas 
City.  Kans.,  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  questions  were  outstanding  and 
challenging,  and  I  believe  it  was  a  most 
worthwhile  experience  for  all  of  us.  A 
prize  was  offered  by  the  Kansas  City 
Klansan  to  the  high  school  student  turn- 
ing in  the  best  story  on  the  conference, 
judged  by  a  special  committee  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  Sandy  Stines, 
of  Washington  High  School,  of  Bethel. 
Kans.,  won  first  place,  and  Sharon  Wohl- 
ford,  of  Argentine  High  School,  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Kans..  won  honorable  mention. 
I  commend  these  articles  to  the  Congress 
as  proof  that  the  world  of  journalism  has 
a  rich  future,  and  Include  them  herewith: 
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F^ST  Place  Award 


(By  Sandy  Stines.  Washington  High  School. 
Bethel,  Kans.) 

Representing  Washington,  Senior  Sherry 
King,  coedltor  of  the  Washlngtonian.  at- 
tended a  press  conference  with  Congressman 
Robert  Ellswobth,  December  21. 

Journalism  students  accompanying  Sherry 
as  observers  Included  Seniors  Phyllis  Kinder, 
Janice  Murray.  Sharyn  Ballard.  Linda  Koop. 
Sandy  MUlsnp.  and  Jim  Cordonler,  coedltor 
of  the  Washlngtonlan;  and  Juniors  Geneva 
Cllne.  Greg  Green,  Marianne  Moll,  Genelle 
Richards.  Ralph  Bridges,  and  Sandy  Stines. 

Mrs.  Sandra  Benson.  Journalism  Instructor, 
sponsored  the  trip  to  the  Town  HouEe  Hotel. 

Official  delegates  attended  from  Argentine, 
Wyandotte.  Ward,  Piper,  Sumner,  Bonner 
Springs,  and  Washington  High  Schools,  as 
well  as  Kansas  City  Junior  College. 

Opening  remarks  by  the  Congressman  con- 
cerned population  explosion,  communications 
growth,  and  the  move  from  the  country  to 
the  city  in  the  United  States. 

First  questions  asked  by  the  delegates 
covered  the  Vle>tnam  situation.  When  ques- 
tioned about  recent  draft-card  burnings,  the 
Congressman  expressed  sympathy  for  the 
attitude  of  the  objectors  and  cited  war  as  "a 
terrible  thing,"  but  he  stated  that  those  who 
are  fighting  for  peace  are  the  ones  who  de- 
sei-ve  attention. 

EixswoRTH  feels  that  the  American  people 
are  being  told  mone  about  the  situation  In 
Vietnam  than  In  any  of  the  other  confiicts, 
but  noted  that  everything  cannot  be  told  the 
public  for  security  reasons. 

He  stated  three  ways  of  helping  bring  the 
war  to  a  quicker  close  as  ( 1 )  cutting  supply 
lines  through  Laos  and  Cambodia;  (2)  de- 
stroying railroad  lines  from  Red  China;  and 
(3)  blockading  Haiphong  Harbor,  the  last  of 
these  being  the  Congressman's  choice  as 
most  effective. 

When  asked  about  a  rumor  that  food  short- 
ages among  our  troops  In  Vietnam  are  oc- 
curring, ELLSWORTH  dismissed  the  subject 
as  coming  from  an  "unreliable  source." 

Query  by  the  Argentine  delegate  revealed 
that  ELLSWORTH  does  not  favor  Intervention 
into  another  country's  Internal  affairs,  but 
advocated  helping  countries  that  have  been 
disturbed  by  other  countries. 

Turning  to  the  recent  national  elections  In 
Prance.  Ellsworth  stated  the  beUei  that  De 
Gaulle  will  move  cautiously  since  the  so- 
called  hunUllatlon  of  a  runoff  election;  and 
that  though  he  may  ask  NATO  to  pull  their 
headquarters  out  of  France,  great  consider- 
ation would  be  given  It  first. 

He  feels  that  had  De  GauUe's  Communist- 
backed  opponent  beep  elected,  a  move  for  a 
united  Europe  woul4  be  In  the  making. 

The  Congressman  would  not  "tip  his  hand" 
on  the  Issue  of  tax  increases,  but  promised  to 
give  It  his  careful  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  war  on  poverty,  Ells- 
worth called  the  program  a  national  scandal 
because  It  had  become  a  "giant  fiasco  of  po- 
litical patronage."  When  asked  what  he 
would  do  to  clean  up  the  program,  the  Con- 
gressman urged  inquests  of  former  activities 
and  reorganization  under  local  government. 

Other  subjects  touched  upon  Include  the 
possibility  of  Kansas  as  the  site  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's atom  smasher,  the  focus  on  for- 
eign affairs  as  coming  election  issues,  barge 
traffic  on  the  Kaw  River,  the  national  debt,  a 
possible  review  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  the  substantiality  of 
the  social  security  program. 

Questions  were  submitted  by  the  audience 
in  written  form,  but  time  would  not  permit 
their  coverage. 

Members  of  professional  communication 
media  were  preaent  but  could  not  ask  ques- 
tions or  participate  In  any  way. 


Honorable  Mention  Award 

(By  Sharon  Wohlford,  Argentine  High 
School,  Kansas  City,  Kans.) 

Robert  P.  Ellsworth,  U.S.  Oongressman 
from  the  Ttilrd  IMstrlct  of  Kansas,  held  a 
press  conference  at  the  Town  House  Hotel 
for  Wyandotte  County  High  School  students 
and  stxidents  from  the  Kansas  City  Commu- 
nity Junior  College  on  Tuesday,  December  21, 
1965 

The  press  conference  first  focused  on 
questions  concerning  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Congressman  Ellsworth  generally  agrees 
with  President  Johnson's  present  policy  in 
Vietnam,  and  stated  that  he  felt  Aiie  main 
cause  for  the  war  is  that  the  Vietnamese 
Government  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  division 
of  the  coimtry  into  north  and  south.  Mr. 
Ellsworth  feels  that  the  main  objective  of 
the  United  States  is  to  convince  the  Vlet- 
cong  that  they  are  fighting  a  losing  battle. 
"Vietnam  is  a  confrontation  between  two 
people:  those  who  want  to  run  the  world  in 
peace  and  those  who  want  to-  run  It  with 
violence." 

Ellsworth  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  way  to  stop  the  North  Vietnamese  sup- 
port Is  for  the  United  States  to  cut  supply 
lines  from'  Cambodia  and  Laos,  from  Red 
China,  and  interdict  and  quarantine  the 
port  of  Haiphong. 

Regarding  the  present  news  coverage  of 
the  war.  he  feels  that  we  will  never  receive 
all  the  true  facts  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
He  says  if  we  know  the  facts,  our  enemy  will 
know  them  also.  He  does  feel  that  we 
should  be  getting  better  and  mcH-g.  accurate 
news  than  we  are  at  this  time,  however. 

Many  questions  were  asked  on  interna- 
tional, national,  and  domestic  affairs. 

Discussing  national  affairs  Congressman 
Ellsworth  observed  three  major  changes 
taking  place  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time.  We  are  experiencing  a  population  ex- 
plosion which  will  be  even  greater  In  the 
futiu*,  a  communications  explosion  with 
communications  satellitee  in  orbit,  the 
Gemini  filghts  exploring  space  and  relaying 
messages  back  to  us,  and  an  urban  Implosion, 
where  many  people  are  moving  into  the  city. 

Atx>ut  the  war  on  poverty,  he  remarked 
that  many  feel  this  bill  U  a  national  scandal 
and  Just  another  fad  of  the  American  people. 
He  said  it  was  designed  to  help  tiiose  people 
who  had  fallen  into  despair  and  were  living 
in  bad  conditions,  but  that  it  was  hurriedly 
drawn  up  and  is  being  poorly  administered. 
He  feels  that  if  more  time  were  taken  and 
the  bill  revised,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  mankind. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  explained  that  the  chances 
for  the  Kansas  City  area  being  the  site  of 
the  proposed  atom  smasher  are  good.  "We 
seem  to  be  in  the  right  part  of  the  country, 
for  a  change,"  he  said,  "and  the  survey 
team  was  favorably  impressed  with  this  area 
for  various  reasons." 

If  we  succeed  in  getting  the  atom  smasher, 
he  said,  it  will  create  a  sizable  Increase  in 
populaUon  tor  the  greater  Kansas  City  area. 
Many  new  Job  opportunities  and  stronger 
physics  and  mathematics  departments  will 
be  created  in  area  schools  enlarging  our  uni- 
versities to  an  even  greater  extent.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  the  Kansas  City  area  does 
not  qualify  it  will  profit  greatly  because  of 
the  work  that  has  already  been  done  to 
evaluate  the  city. 

Commenting  about  recent  draft  card  burn- 
ings, Congressman  Ellsworth  explained  that 
It  is  a  Federal  offense  to  do  this.  He  said 
he  can  sympathize  with  boys  being  drafted, 
however. 

In  reference  to  Intervention,  he  said  that 
he  felt  that  we  should  intervene  in  a  nation's 
problems  if  there  la  a  good  chance  that  they 
might  cause  some  external  problems. 


Ellsworth  remarked  that  there  is  a  feasi- 
bility study  now  being  made  on  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  economical  to  dredge  the 
Kaw  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  In 
Kansas  City  upstream  for  about  15  miles. 
He  feels  this  would  benefit  the  Kansas  City 
area  greatly  because  Kansas  could  transfer 
Items  quickly  from  Kansas  City  down  the 
Missouri  River  to  New  Orleans,  and  this 
could  develop  a  worldwide  market  for  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.,  products. 

There  were  students  and  teachers  present 
at  the  press  conference;  however,  only  the 
elected  school  representatives  were  allowed 
to  direct  questions  to  Congressman  Ells- 
worth. Others  attending  the  press  confer- 
ence were  allowed  to  write  out  their  ques- 
tions and  send  them  up  to  their  school  repre- 
sentative. The  schools  attending  the  press 
conference  were:  Argentine.  Bonner  Springs, 
Junior  College,  Piper,  Rosedale,  Sumner. 
Turner,  Ward.  Washington,  and  Wyandotte. 

After  the  wide  variety  of  questions  had 
been  answered.  Congressman  Ellsworth 
concluded  the  press  conference  with  a  per- 
sonal word  to  the  audience  saying  that  he 
was  sincerely  glad  to  see  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica so  Interested  in  world  affairs  and  so  eager 
to  gain  knowledge  and  help  in  infiuenclng 
the  idea  of  peace  on  earth. 


The  Professor  and  Picking  Pickles 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  15. 1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  report  of  Secretary  Wirtz'  blue 
ribbon  panel  on  Michigan's  experience 
with  migratory  labor  last  year  has 
amazed  most  everyone  who  is  at  all  fa- 
miliar with  what  happened. 

The  alert  editor  of  the  Parwell,  Mich. 
News  very  ably  reflects  the  concern  of 
cucumbergrowers  about  the  future  of  the 
cucumber  crop  in  what  has  been  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  pickle  producing  State. 

His  editorial  follows: 
[From   the   Farwell    (Mich.)    News,    Jan.    6, 
1966) 
The  Professor  and  Picking  Pickles 

We  were  somewhat  aghast,  as  you  prob- 
ably were,  when  it  was  announced  last  week 
that  a  committee,  headed  by  a  college  pro- 
fessor, advised  Secretary  Wirtz  that  Michigan 
picklegiayers  didn't  need  any  help  from 
MexlcaflBracero  labor. 

Now,  we  would  suggest  that  before  this 
professor  be  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  that  he  be  required  to  work  1 
full  week  as  a  pickle  picker  on  a  Michigan 
farm  that  grows  the  cucumbers  for  this  tasty 
side  dish  on  almost  every  American  table. 

Like  so  many  college  professors,  when  you 
get  him  out  of  his  little  narrow  field,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  even  more  ignorant  than  the 
ordinary  fellow. 

Without  exception  all  of  the  farmers  who 
have  grown  pickles  commercially  for  many 
years,  say  they  will  not  plant  them  next  year. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  they  sign  con- 
tracts for  acreage.  With  the  prospect  of  an- 
other year  like  the  19dS  season,  when  at  least 
a  third  of  their  crop  went  unharvested,  they 
are  }\ist  not  signing  up. 

Tnirt«w<1  of  helping  a  lot  of  unwilling  stu- 
dents and  others,  who  Secretary  Wirtz  said 
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were  being  cheated  out  of  Jobs,  tbe  Secretary 
baa  In  effect  ended  any  chance  for  them  to 
get  Joba.  and  taken  an  Important  farm  in- 
come away  from  hundreds  of  Michigan  farm- 
ers. Michigan  Is  one  of  the  largest  plckie 
growing  States,  that  Is.  we  were,  but  it  looks 
like  we  might  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile 
next  year.  When  you  get  a  college  professor 
and  an  Unpractical  poUtlcan  working  to- 
gether you  can  be  s«ire  they  will  come  up 
with  something,  not  good  for  the  economy. 


lacone  Tax  LegisUtioa 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   nw    TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  pa>Tnents 
for  State  and  local  Income  taxes. 

This  legislation  will  help  produce  the 
answer  to  New  York  State's  fiscal  prob- 
■*  lems.  Under  the  legislation  I  propose. 
New  York  State  will  be  able  to  raise  Its 
taxes,  and  the  Federal  Government — and 
not  the  taxpayers  of  New  York  State — 
will  pick  up  the  tab.  My  bill  would  also 
provide  a  credit  for  any  city  Income  tax. 

Under  my  legislation.  New  York  State 
and  New  York  City  will  be  able  to  get  the 
extra  revenues  they  will  need  in  years 
to  come,  although  I  believe  that  New 
York's  needs  will  also  be  reduced  by  the 
great  financial  success  of  the  lottery 
about  to  be  established  In  New  York. 

Under  the  Pino  tax  credit  bill,  our 
States  and  cities  will  be  able  to  institute 
or  raise  income  taxes  to  get  more  money 
without  this  money  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  The  Federal  Oov- 
emment  will  be  surrendering  some  of  its 
revenues  back  to  the  States  so  that  the 
States  will  be  able  to  conduct  programs 
without  ruimlng  to  Washington  for 
money.  The  dollars  that  are  spent  In 
the  States  will  go^  further  than  the  dol- 
lars spent  by  the  Federal  Government, 
hopefully,  because  they  will  not  have  to 
pay  for  a  round  trip  to  Washington,  and 
resultant  shrinkage. 

This  is  a  measure  in  support  of  waning 
federalism.  Today,  when  the  Federal 
Government  Is  seeking  to  saddle  our  cit- 
ies and  States  with  Federal  coordina- 
tors or  commissars  to  supervise  Federal 
programs.  I  think  it  is  Important  to  pro- 
vide the  financial  wherewithal  for  the 
return  of  these  prosrams  to  the  States 
without  Federal  control. 

Federal  tax  credfts  for  payments  of 
State  income  taxes  would  have  several 
advantages.  It  would  encourage  all 
States  to  resort  to  State  income  taxes, 
aiming  for  much  greater  tax  uniformity. 
It  would  also  mean,  as  I  have  said,  that 
the  States  and  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  decide  Just  what  should  be 
done  with  the  revenues  they  raise.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  dangar  Uuit  revenue* 
would  be  cut  off  in  a  rwifmhiii.  which 
means  that  States  could  be  in  a  position 
to  maintain  their  expenditures. 

This  Idea  to  not  a  panacea.  I  would 
won7  that  lome  Statea  might  InsUtute 


excessive  Income  taxes  so  as  to  get  vast 
slush  funds.  They  might  be  able  to  get 
away  with  this  because  the  people  of  the 
State  would  not  be  hurt.  Just  the  Federal 
Government.  Obviously,  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  limit  on  the  credit  that  can 
be  given. 

As  a  start.  I  propose  that  the  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  State  income  tax  be 
limited  to  an  amount  which  shall  not 
exceed  20  percent  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  paid.  This  will  give  real  meaning  to 
the  idea  of  creative  federalism. 


Statement  on  National  Committee  for  a 
Nonsubsidixed  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or   ICABTUINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15,  1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  critical 
decisions  are  about  to  be  made  regarding 
the  future  financing  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  The  Seaway  Corporation  and 
its  Canadian  counterparts  are  obligated 
to  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
by  July  1,  1966,  recommendaUona  on  the 
toll  structure. 

Originally,  these  recommendations 
were  to  have  been  submitted  and  acted 
on  by  July  1,  1964,  but  a  2-year  extension 
was  given  to  further  observe  performance 
of  the  new  waterway  system. 

The  past  2  years  have,  we  believe, 
strengthened  the  position  consistently 
taken  by  this  committee  that  adjust- 
ments In  the  tolls  should  now  be  made 
aimed  at  reaching  the  self-supporting 
level  decreed  by  law. 

When  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  seaway  project  was 
conceived  as  a  taxpayer-supported  in- 
vestment which  would  repay  its  heavy 
debt  through  revenues  collected  from 
toUs.  The  original  toll  tariff  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  observers,  much  too  low 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  failure 
of  the  seaway  to  live  up  to  original  traCBc 
projections  further  diminished  the  prob- 
ability of  establishing  a  self-supporting 
basis. 

Advocates  of  the  seaway  have  claimed 
that  the  toll  structure  was  too  high  and 
was  one  of  the  factors  limiting  the  use 
of  the  porta  along  the  waterway  system. 
As  recently  as  last  year,  seaway  Inter- 
ests suggested  that  moves  be  made  to 
either,  first,  reduce  tolls  on  the  seaway; 
second,  hold  them  at  their  present  low 
levels;  or  third,  eliminate  them  entirely. 
While  any  of  these  courses  would  seem 
inconceivable  in  view  of  the  vast  money 
commitments  of  both  governments  and 
the  performance  of  the  seaway  to  date, 
pressures  are  mounting  from  seaway  in- 
terests to  attempt  to  attract  addltl<MUl 
business  through  lowering  or  elimination 
of  tolls. 

This  thinking  was  evident  In  some 
testimony  which  was  submitted  to  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  during  1965  by  seaway 
advocates.    There  was  a  strong  feeling 


that  the  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
port, through  direct  In  Indirect  subsidies, 
seaway  operations,  particularly  promo- 
tion of  seaway  ports  and  solicitation  of 
cargo  for  these  ports.  Etesplte  the  fact 
that  North  Atlantic  ports  and  others 
protested  strongly  before  hearings  of  this 
same  special  Senate  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee, none  of  these  protests  found  their 
way  into  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  was  released  In  September  1965. 

The  report  Itself  was  so  slanted  in  favor 
of  the  seaway  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Ports  Association  and  many  of  its  indi- 
vidual members  filed  strong  exceptions 
with  Senate  and  Department  of  Com- 
merce oflQcials. 

The  essential  problem  In  dealing  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  has  been  the 
Insistence  on  the  part  of  Its  advocates 
and  some  officials  and  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  that  the  taxpayers, 
having  made  a  huge  financial  commit- 
ment to  the  seaway,  should  be  forced  to 
further  subsidize  this  quasi-govemment 
operation  in  order  to  Increase  Its  usage. 
This  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  upon  which 
seaway  development  was  founded.  It 
also  has  a  very  severe  Impact  on  compet- 
ing ports  on  North,  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coast  ranges,  which  ports  have  his- 
torically and  are  now  presently  support- 
ing their  own  port  development  and  pro- 
motion activities. 

Because  the  seaway  was  nationally 
financed,  it  is  a  matter  of  national  con- 
cern. This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Nonsubsidized 
Seaway  was  formed.  This  committee 
now  feels  that  the  whole  matter  of  sea- 
way tolls  should  be  given  a  very  thorough 
and  public  airing. 

It  Is  prepared'  to  Join  others  In  pre- 
senting reasons  why  the  tolls  should  be 
raised  to  assure  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 
out  the  capital  investment  in  the  sea- 
way. This  would  not  only  assure  a  fair 
and  equitable  program  as  far  as  the  tax- 
payers and  the  North  Atlantic  ports  are 
concerned,  but  would  follow  the  course 
set  out  by  law  and  legislation  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

Evidence  mounts  that  seaway  Inter-- 
ests  are  dedicated  to  spending  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  while  not  willing 
to  p&s  the  costs  of  additional  invest- 
ments. Indeed,  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee found  that  the  seaway  proponents 
would  ask  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
deepen  and  clear  Great  Lakes  channels 
and  harbors  to  27-foot  depths  and  that 
they  would  like  a  concerted  effort.  In- 
cluding Government  participation,  to  In- 
Interest  American-flag  vessels  in  utiliz- 
ing the  seaway  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  present.  There  are  also  requests  that 
lock  facilities  be  Improved  and  expanded, 
because,  according  to  those  who  testified 
on  behalf  of  the  seaway  before  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee,  this  waterway  system 
may  be  overtaxed  within  the  next  10 
years. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that 
seaway  proponents  have  suggested  sev- 
eral alternate  refinancing  methods.  In- 
evitably, these  methods  recommend  the 
extension  of  amortization  periods  or  the 
lessening  or  elimination  of  financial 
commitments  on  behalf  of  the  seaway  it- 
self. 
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Obviously,  if  the  seaway  is  to  be  as 
successful  as  these  proponents  say  it 
will  be,  then  there  shoiild  be  no  need 
for  lowering  tolls  nor  eveiKmaintainlng 
them  at  the  present  level.  Instead,  they 
should  be  raised  to  more  fully  repay  the 
American  taxpayer  for  his  Investment  In 
this  waterway  system.  However,  more 
specific  evidence  of  why  seaway  tolls 
should  be  brought  into  a  more  realistic 
level  will  be  submitted  by  this  committee 
at  such  time  as  It  Is  called  before  proper 
bodies  to  present  its  opinion  on  the  sea- 
way toll  structure. 

At  this  time,  the  committee  wishes  to 
state  that  it  feels  the  upcoming  review 
of  seaway  revenues  and  tariffs  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  whole  Nation, 
and  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  pub- 
lic ;  and  that  every  segment  of  transpor- 
tation, shipping,  port,  and  civic  inter- 
ests be  given  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  appropriate  bodies. 

The  actions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  attempting  to  divert  cargo, 
through  promotion  and  other  means,  to 
the  seaway  away  from  ports  which  are 
more  self-reliant  and  which  have  histor- 
ically done  their.own  port  promotion  and 
developing,  is  shocking.  The  committee 
feels  that  more  should  be  said  on  this 
subject,  and  that  definite  guidelines 
should  be  established  to  make  certain 
that  the  Government  does  not  unfairly 
use  its  resources  to  promote  seaway 
ports  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  ports 
In  the  United  States  with  whom  the 
seaway  competes. 

At  this  time,  the  committee  prefers  to 
call  attention  to  the  requirement  that 
the  toll  program  of  the  seaway  be  re- 
viewed and  recommendations  made  by 
July  1,  1966,  and  to  ask  that  this  review 
be  made  part  of  a  public  dialog  con- 
sidering the  tremendous  investment  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  made  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  the  po- 
tential Impact  of  further  tax  subsidy 
upon  the  non-federally-supported  ports 
In  the  North,  South  Atlantic,  and  gulf. 


National  Eye  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  It  Is  my  privilege  to  Introduce  a 
companion  bill  to  one  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from^ennsylvania.  Congress- 
man Fred  B.  Rooney,  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Elye  Institute  as  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  to  the 
tragic  waste  In  human  resources  that 
takes  its  toll  each  year  In  eye  diseases. 

With  over  11  million  people  In  the 
United  States  either  pai-tially  or  totally 
blind,  we  need  to  face  this  problem  with 
more  than  a  hope  of  better  days. 

In  Iowa  we  have  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grams for  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  in 
the  entire  country.     Under  the  excep- 


tional direction  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Jemigan. 
this  program  has  been  able  to  revitalize 
lives  that  were  doomed  to  despair  and 
discouragement.  Along  with  this  reha- 
bilitation work,  the  fine  Lions  Club  eye 
bank  project  has  restored  sight  to  a 
number  of  fortunate  Individuals. 

It  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from 
the  excellent  work  of  these  organizations 
to  say  that  we  are  failing  In  our  efforts. 
We  fail,  because  so  little  is  known,  and 
the  problems  are  multiplying  faster  than 
we  can  provide  answers.  In  1963,  the 
cost  of  caring  for  those  already  blind 
amounted  to  more  than  $1  billion.  At 
the  same  time,  public  and  private  sources 
spent  only  $9  million  on  research.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  much  work  is  needed 
In  this  area. 

With  more  than  80  percent  of  all  loss 
of  vision  in  our  Nation  due  to  diseases 
whose  causes  are  unknown  to  science, 
we  have  an  urgent  responsibility  to  press 
forward  in  this  area. 

The  emotional,  f,  psychological,  and 
physical  disturbances  that  arise  from 
blindness  are  well  known.  We  now  have 
to  bring  the  posOT  of  our  scientific  agje 
to  bear  upon  this  major  health  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure,  so  that  the  fear  that  stalks  our 
land  in  the  form  of  blindness  may  be  put 
aside. 


Hon.  Albert  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  request  of  Director  Leland  J. 
Haworth.  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  I  reguest  unanimous 
consent  that  a  tribute  bo  the  memory  of 
the  Honorable  Albert  Thomas,  our  be- 
loved colleague,  be  reprinted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  tribute,  in  the  form  of  a  letter. 
follows: 

National  Science  Foundation. 

Oftice  op  the  Director. 
Washinffton.D.C,  February  IS.  1966. 
Hon.  JoeL.  Evins, 
House  of  Representatwes, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Evins:  In  cxjmmon  with  all  who 
knew  him,  we  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation are  saddened  today  to  learn  of  the 
passing  of  AI.BERT  Thomas.  His  Iom  will  be 
felt  deeply  by  the  sclentlflc  community  and 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  whoni 
he  worked  so  devotedly. 

I  personally  came  to  know,  admire,  and  re- 
spect Mr.  Thomas  as  a  great  public  servant 
and  as  a  warm  and  considerate  personality 
through  my  relations  with  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  later  with  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  which  he  chaired.  He  de- 
manded the  highest  standards  of  public  serv- 
ants, while  meeting  these  standards  himself 
In  every  way.  He  was  rigorous  In  his  de- 
mands, but  he  was  always  fair,  and  he  was 
always  receptive  to  new  Ideas  that  might 
make  the  Government  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  It  serves. 


The  high  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by 
the  Foundation  Is  attested  to  by  the  fact 
that  upon  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  100th  meeting  of  the  National 
Science  Board  last  May.  the  Board  pret>ented 
him  with  a  certificate  In  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  American  people  to  him  for  his 
vision  and  his  help  In  making  the  Founda- 
tion a  more  effective  Instrument  to  serve  the 
national  purpose. 

Today  we  honor  his  memory.  His  State, 
his  Nation,  and  his  countrymen  are  the  bet- 
ter for  his  great  accomplishments  on  their 
behalf. 

Sincerely, 

UiXAND  J.  Haworth. 

Director. 


Marine  Fighting  for  All  of  Us 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE«0USE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1966 

yMr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Diego  Union  recently  ran  a  most  en- 
.lightening  letter  to  the  editor  from 
"Marine  Corps  Sgt.  Jlmmle  L.  Harris  In 
Vietnam.  Sergeant  Harris  is  a  native  of 
San  Diego  and  his  feelings  about  the 
■get  out  of  Vietnam"  demonstraticms  are 
set  forth  in  clear  language  that  every 
American  can  easily  comprehend. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks : 
Readers'   Viewpoint:    Marine   Fighting   fob 

All  CfF  Us 
EDrroR,  the  Union: 

I  am  a  Marine  sergeant  presently  stationed 
in  Vietnam,  and  a  native  of  San  Diego.  It 
has  been  several  years  since  I  have  lived 
there.  However,  my  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  P.  Callas,  live  at  1610  Union  Street. 

I  receive  the  San  Diego  Union  here  and  I 
continue  to  read  of  the  many  "Get  out  of 
Vietnam"  and  anti-U.S.  policy  demonstra- 
tions. 

I  cannot  understand  how,  supposedly,  ma- 
ture, and  educated  people  can  so  openly  defy 
a  decision  made  by  our  Commander  In  Chief, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  decision  was  made  by  our  Government 
to  help  the  determined  South  Vietnamese 
people  to  win  their  war  against  a  Communist 
aggressor  so  they  may  have  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing.  ~" 

Have  the  demonstrators  ever  stopped  to 
realize  the  damaging  amount  of  fuel  they  ' 
are  giving  to  the  Communist  regime  to  be 
used  as  propaganda  against  us?  We  here 
In  Vietnam  are  having  enough  problems 
fighting  a  very  effective  enemy  without  ou.' 
own  people's  adding  to  them. 

I.  for  one,  wish  it  was  possible  to  get  these 
individuals  over  here  to  see  the  agony,  hurt, 
heartaches,  and  grief  that  is  suffered  every 
day  so  that  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  the 
freedom  and  rights  they  now  exercise.  We 
are  paying  a  very  high  price  here  to  stop 
Communist  aggression  so  we  will  not  have  to 
fight  our  next  battle  on  our  own  soil. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  but  a  small  minor- 
ity group  demonstrating  and  tearing  up 
draft  cards.  However,  this  minority  is  being 
heard  loudly  all  over  the  world.  My  per- 
sonal opinion  is  that  they  are  cowards  and^ 
they  do  not  have  enough  guts  to  stand  up 
and  protect  their  rights.  I  only  hope  I  will 
never  come  into  direct  contact  with  these 
demonstrators   or   see   them   wave  Vletcong 
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flags,  because  I  will  be.  with  much  pleacure. 
facing  charge*  of  anault  and  battery. 

We  have  recelTed  to  very  many  packages 
and  cards  from  American  citizens,  unknown 
to  us.  who  are  behind  us  all  of  the  way. 
These  are  tdte  true  Americans  who  should  be 
heard  above  all  others  and  commended  for 
their  Interest  and  support  for  an  unicnown 
serviceman  In  a  war  so  very  many  miles  from 
home. 

I  am  an  American  fighting  man  serving  my 
country  the  beet  I  know  how  and  I  am  proud 
at  being  here  doing  what  I  know  must  be 
done.  I  have  a  wonderful  wife  and  three 
lovely  children  that  I  love  and  miss  very 
much.  However,  I  am  willing  to  live  in  mud. 
dust,  a  foxhole,  tent,  rain,  and  heat  so  they 
may  continue  to  be  safe  and  warm  in  the 
land  of  the  free. 

Sgt.  JiMMix  L.  Hamis.  nSMC. 


Great  Americaa  PresideaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    IWW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leava  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
oao.  I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
tward  of  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Corp..  at 
the  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Country  Club,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Coca-Cola  bottling  plant  in  Dubuque  on 
February  3.  1966.  I  am  also  including  an 
Interesting  edltorlxU  from  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  February  4.  1966.  and  an 
article  from  the  Des  Moines  Flegister  of 
the  same  date: 

OaCAT  Amkmicam  PutsmcNTs 
(Address  by  Hon.  Jamea  A.  Parley,  chairman 
of  the  board,  the  CX>ca-Oola  Export  Corp.. 
at  the  dinner  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  Coca-ODla  bottling  plant. 
Dubuque.  Iowa.  February  3,  !»««.  Dubuque 
Country  Club) 

I  am  not  one  to  contradict  Shakespeare 
but  I  think  I  can  prove  that  comparisons 
are  not  always  odious.  I  take  nothing  away 
from  President  Andrew  Jaekaon  when  I  say 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  Presi- 
dent: and  I  take  nothing  away  from  Presi- 
dents Jackson  or  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  or 
Truman  when  I  say  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  has  already  proven  that  he  is  of 
the  same  moid. 

I  am  mindful  that  these  Presidents  all 
were  DemocraU.  It  la  not.  however,  why  I 
picked  them,  thotigh  I  am  wUllng  to  concede 
that  being  Democrats  didn't  count  afalnst 
them  either. 

All  four  Preeldenu  measured  their  prob- 
lems with  only  one  yardstick:  •  Whafs  best 
for  the  American  people"  and.  that  answered, 
they  Immediately  activated  their  decisions! 
President  Jackson  urged  low  interest  rates 
for  the  comn>oo  people — so  does  President 
Johnson.  President  Jackson  was  imder- 
standlng.  as  President  Jobnsoo  Is.  of  ths  fact 
that  the  Inflattooary  fean  of  the  financial 
market  aren't  ne«rly  as  dose  to  the  conunon 
peopls  as  the  deflaUonary  fean  of  unem- 
ployment and  farm  foreclosure. 

When  I  Orst  eams  to  Iowa.  36  years  ago.  In 
the  depths  of  ttts  dspnssloo.  a  farmer 
couldnt  buy  a  pMkacs  of  cigarettes  for  a 
buahel  of  com.  The  farm  country  was  at  the 
point  of  rsbeUlon.  Arasd  farmers  prevented 
foreclosures:  and  when  the  Isglalature  met 
they  sustained  the  fanners. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  wanted  neither  fore- 
closures nor  rebelUon.  What  he  wanted  was 
a  New  Deal  for  all  and  he  got  it  In  the  form 
of  100  basic  pieces  of  legislation  passed  In 
100  days — a  feat  unparalleled  In  American 
history  until  President  Johnson's  programs 
were  enacted  by  the  80th  Congress.  Of  those 
100  basic  acts  of  Congress,  as  the  late  great 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  pointed  out.  none  have 
been  repealed,  all  have  been  expanded  and 
all  are  now  part  of  the  platforms  of  both 
major  parties. 

And.  of  course,  the  same  thing  will  be  true 
of  the  Oreat  Society  measures  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  now  enacting  into  law.  I 
predict  that  In  another  35  years  from  now 
the  Great  Society  will  be  flourishing,  and 
further  the  principal  question  will  not  be  why 
It  was  enacted  by  President  Johnson  but  why 
It  was  delayed  until  he  alone  had  to  accom- 
plish It.  # 

I  understand  that  these  are  expansive  dec- 
larations but  I  am  prepared  to  prove  them. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  is  the  direct 
spiritual  heir  of  a  number  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Presidents.  The  first  Is  President  Jeffer- 
son. President  Johnson  has  done  .something 
more  than  merely  adopt  President  Jefferson's 
theory  of  government.  He  has  elaborated 
it  Into  the  most  effective  method  of  party 
responsibility  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
It  annoys  me.  to  be  frank,  to  see  hU  «on- 
summate  skill  criticized  as  that  of  mere 
clever  manipulation.  Actually,  it  represenu 
a  new  and  fundamental  approach. 

More  particularly.  President  Jefferson  In- 
sisted that  the  party  assume  full  responsi- 
bility before  the  American  people.  In  order 
to  give  the  American  people  an  honest  choice 
of  It*  policies  President  Jefferson  believed 
that  the  congressional  leadership  and  the 
Chief  Executive  should  be  In  constant  con- 
ference before  the  legislation  was  offered. 
President  Jefferson  himself  attended  such 
caucuses  and  when  he  could  not  ;o  he  sent 
Albert  Oallatln.  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

President  Johnson  has  furthered  the  same 
system.  Had  Presidents  Jackson,  Wilson,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  employed  the  Johnson - 
Jefferson  approach  they  would  have  saved 
the  country  many  a  crisis,  and  would  have 
avoided  many  headaches  for  themselves  In 
their  wars  with  Capitol  Hill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  employ  thU 
method  for  his  first  term.  TTiere  was  com- 
plete party  responsibility  and  there  was  com- 
plete cooperation  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A*  President  Jefferson  employed  Albert 
Gallatin  to  maintain  such  liaison,  the  Pres- 
ident delegated  that  duty  to  me  as  Post- 
master General  and  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Vice  President 
Gamer.  Senators  Joseph  T.  Robinson.  Pat 
Harrison,  and  Jamea  T.  Byrnes,  and  Con- 
gressmen Henry  Ralney.  Joseph  Byrne,  and 
Sam  Rayburn.  certainly  as  astute  as  any 
men  who  trod  Capitol  Hill,  were  prime  fac- 
tors In  moving  that  massive  legislation  to 
completion.  It  was  the  Jefferson  pattern  In 
full  and  effective  sway.  Everyone  who  la 
familiar  with  what  has  happened  In  the 
Congress  for  over  30  ysws  knows  fuU  well 
that  President  Johnson  was  a  protege  of 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  Every  bit  of  legis- 
laUve  know-how  he  possessed  was  made 
known  to  the  young  Congressman,  and  I 
think  it  U  fair  to  say  that  the  pupil  has  at 
least  equaled  the  master  now. 

President  Roosevelt  was  prevailed  upon  by 
a  certain  group  to  abandon  this  procedure 
and  the  disastrous  policy  of  attacking  the 
Supreme  Court  was  embarked  upon,  even  » 
as  the  congressional  liaison  was  abandoned. 
In  fact,  the  Congrsss  was  not  even  consulted 
before  ths  plan  was  made  public — and  nei- 
ther was  I.  Ths  result  was  a  paralysis  of 
Oovemmsnt  for  a  fuU  year.  President  John- 
son would  never  havs  mad*  this  '"'«talm 

Unfortunatsly.  those  who  did  not  bsllsre 
In  the  Jsfferaon  approach  lost  more  by  their 


bad  manners  than  they  could  possibly  have 
gained  for  the  country  by  their  good  policies. 
The  New  Deal  bogged  down,  not  because 
Its  alms  were  less  exalted  but  because  its 
bright  young  men  had  no  concept  of  work- 
ing with  the  Congress.  President  Johnson 
makes  no  such  mlst^akes.  He  assumes  that 
election  to  public  office  carries  a  presumption 
that  the  officeholder  Is  also  a  gentleman.  His 
unexampled  good  manners  with  the  Congress 
have  resulted  In  unexampled  good  legisla- 
tion lor  the  country.  The  net  effect  is  that 
the  country  is  more  united  under  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  than  any  time  since  the 
era  of  good  feeling  under  President  Monroe. 
But  It  annoys  me,  I  repeat,  to  see  a  great 
constitutional  function  Initiated  by  the 
moet  effective  President  In  American  history 
with  the  Congress  and  have  It  passed  off, 
or  even  criticized,  as  mere  political  clever- 
ness. So  much  for  that:  President  Johnson 
has  placed  the  Government  nearer  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Cong^ress  than  any  man  since 
Jefferson.  If  continued,  it  will  result  In  or- 
derly, democratic  government  without  the 
paralysis  of  a  continued  duel  between  Capi- 
tol Hill  and  the  White  6ouse,  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  Therefore,  in  this  alone  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
constitutionalist  of  the  American  Presidents. 
And  now  let  us  examine  the  Great  Society. 
President  Jefferson  vras  bitterly  criticized  for 
paying  tlS  million — $15  million,  not  billion— 
for  all  of  the  territory  between  New  Orleans 
and  Montana.  On  It  now  stand  dozens  of 
cities  where  one  city  block  la  worth  more 
than  that. 

Secretary  Seward  was  called  a  fool  for 
paying  some  $7'/4  million  for  Alaska.  The 
fish  catch  alone  now  exceeds  the  purchase 
price  every  single  year. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  do  not  ^ee  that 
President  Johnson  has  discovered  a  whole 
new  country— 1,200  miles  long  and  250  miles 
wide,  within  our  own  country.  I  mean  Ap- 
palachla,  and  I  predict  that  this  Johnsonland 
will  blossom  forth  with  vast  new  cities  on  the 
western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanles  in  the  next 
century  as  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies 
brought  forth  their  great  clUes  In  the  last. 
There  are  those  who  deride  but  there  ara 
those  who  decide.  I  can  only  say  that  one 
of  the  gatea-ays  to  Appalachla,  AUanU,  Is 
leading  the  country  In  expansion.  Atlanta 
win  be  to  Appalachla  what  St.  Louis  Is  to 
the  Missouri  Valley.  Mall  volume  alone  went 
up  even  25  percent  last  year. 

Private  Industry  has  glimpsed  the  vision  of 
President  Johnson — and  is  translating  It  Into 
reality.  Therefore,  I  count  the  opening  of 
Appalachla  on  a  par  with  Jefferson's  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  Accordingly,  what  has  been 
sneered  at  as  a  poverty  program  will  develop 
by  the  year  2000  Into  one  of  the  country's 
great  assets.  And  for  this.  too.  history  will 
call  President  Johnson  great. 

Now  let  me  again  remind  you,  if  I  may. 
of  my  first  visit  to  Iowa  In  1931.  Millions 
and  millions  of  people  were  out  of  work.  In 
that  terrible  hour  It  Is  my  proud  statement 
that  President  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  rescued 
the  country  from  civil  disorder  and  even 
rebellion.  He  saved  the  farms,  the  banks, 
the  Insurance  companies,  our  industrial  em- 
pire and  he  saved  the  hi^mea  of  the  people 
And  he  did  It  In  the  pattern  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson — and  In  the  pwttern  now 
being  elaborated  by  President  Johnson.  I 
can  state  it  In  one  sentence.  The  Federal 
Reserve,  pursuant  to  lU  duty  U  charged  with 
guarding  the  currency  from  Inflation:  but 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  a  much 
higher  order  of  oath.  U  charged  with  guard- 
ing the  American  people  from  the  Infinitely 
greater  disaster  of  deflation.  I  can  under- 
stand the  alarm  of  a  financial  commimlty 
which  fears  we  are  expanding  too  fa^.  But, 
again.  I  can  mors  readily  sympathize  with 
a  President  who  is  determined  that  the  ex- 
panding economy  shall  not  contract  at  alL 
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For  those  who  tell  you  that  you  share  of 
the  national  debt  Is  Increasing  I  strongly 
urge  that  you  ask  If  your  share  of  the  na- 
tional assets  Is  Increasing  more  rapidly  to 
say  nothing  of  your  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. You  will  find  that  the  American  Re- 
public Is  so  overwhelmingly  solvent  that  any 
talk  of  the  American  dollar  being  unsound 
Is  pure  nonsense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is 
not  told  which  Is  holding  up  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  It  Is  the  value  of  the  dollar 
which  Is  holding  up  the  gold  standard.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  perfectly  aware  that  the 
American  dollar  Is  backed  by  the  greatest 
production  machine,  the  most  skilled  labor 
force,  anc^Ahe  most  advanced  scientific 
groups  In  the  history  of  man.  To  keep  this 
combination  In  the  forefront  he  has  brought 
every  possible  assistance  at  the  command  of 
the  Presidency. 

There  are  many  facets  to  the  expanding 
Great  Society  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  even 
begin  to  enumerate,  must  less  to  treat  each 
one.  But,  at  random,  let  us  consider  the 
case  of  the  aged.  When  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt first  promulgated  social  security  It 
started  more  than  a  great  debate.  It  started 
the  great  abuse.  It  was  declared  that  the 
President  was  undermining  the  American 
character.  It  was  further  stated  that  he 
slandered  the  ability  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican to  take  care  of  himself  In  his  old  age. 
But  we  called  upon  the  actual  statistics. 
They  proved  that  90  percent  of  all  American 
workers  over  60  were  dependent  upon  their 
relatives  for  support.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
many  married  children  could  not  support 
their  parents  and  they  bad  to  go  to  the 
Alms  House,  In  my  home  county  called  the 
poorhouse. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  unfair  kind  of 
attacks,  I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  under 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  1  helped 
guide  the  legislation  which  not  only  wiped 
the  Alms  House  off  the  map  but  blasted  the 
undignified  word  of  poorhouse  out  of  the 
language. 

And  now.  President  Johnson  has  gone  far 
beyond  even  our  hopes  of  those  days.  He 
will  pilot  through  legislation  which  will  put 
two  schools  in  every  place  where  there  used 
to  be  a  poorhouse  and  by  doing  so  be  will 
triple  the  already  huge  assets  of  the  Nation. 
And.  I  am  not  talking  In  the  abstract.  I  am 
talking  In  the  concrete.  In  the  first  place, 
our  expansion  as  a  country  cannot  continue 
without  an  expanding  school  system.  In  the 
second  place,  for  every  dollar  Invested  In  the 
education  of  the  young  $25  will  be  returned 
to  the  young  citizen  In  Increased  earnings. 
The  taxes  he  will  pay  as  an  educated  man 
will  return  at  least  110  percent  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  as  an  Investment. 

So  the  Issue  of  whether  or  not  we  can 
afford  the  Great  Society  Is  not  only  spurious 
but  Idiotic.  The  fact  Is  that  we  cannot 
afford  not  to  follow  the  President  forward. 
In  1933,  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt brought  the  country  out  of  a  depression 
because  he  banked  on  the  great  character  of 
the  American  people  In  the  past.  President 
Johnson,  In  these  happier  times,  is  leading 
the  American  people  to  new  heights  by  bank- 
ing on  that  same  American  character  in  the 
future.  To  him  will  come  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  known  to  man.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son thought  so  much  of  his  contribution  in 
this  field  t"hat  he  omitted  mentioning  that 
he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
mentioned  that  he  was  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  In  his  will.  President 
Johnson's  Oreat  Society  has  as  Its  corner- 
stone the  foiuidlng  of  a  great  many  schools 
and  colleges  to  give  every  Americsm  child  a 
chance  to  develop  his  talent.  Once  a  politi- 
cal party  In  this  country  could  stand  for 
election  on  a  platform  merely  of  a  full  dinner 
pell.  Then  It  advanced  to  a  chicken  In  every 
pot.     Then  a  car  In  every  garage. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  abandoned  this 
material  approach.    He  stands  on  a  platform 


of  an  education  for  every  child  and  the  neces- 
sary, books  and  schools  and  scholarships  to 
develop  Its  talents.  In  my  opinion,  as 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  BlU  of  Bights  for 
all  American  men  and  women  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  written  a  bill  of 
rights  for  every  American  child.  And  for 
this  alone  he  will  go  down  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Presidents.  Thus,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's greatest  monument.  In  his  own  opin- 
ion, was  his  name  on  the  cornerstone  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Hence,  President 
Johnson's  greatest  monument  will  be  his 
name  In  the  hundreds  of  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  he  Is  already  founding. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  knew  him 
when  he  was  a  yearling — when  only  the  eyes 
of  Texas  were  upon  him.  But  I  have  seen 
him  grow  until  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  were 
upon  him  as  majority  leader — and  no  man 
was  more  wholeheartedly  dedicated  to  the 
Nation  than  pemocratic  Majority  Leader 
Johnson  when  he  supported  Republican 
President  Elsenhower  during  the  Berlin 
crisis.  Ex-President  Elsenhower  could  tes- 
tify to  that.  I  urge  that  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  is  entitled  to  the  same  support 
as  President  that  he  gave  as  majority  leader. 

For  some  time  there  has  been  much  con- 
troversy pro  and  con  on  the  situation  in 
Vietnam.  The  President  has  no  real  option 
in  Vietnam.  The  real  option  rests  with  the 
Communists,  for  they  are  the  aggressors  and 
have  been  since  1945.  For  a  month  now,  the 
President  has  sotight  some  sort  of  an  ac- 
commodation by  which  killing  would  stop. 
Since  the  Reds  have  not  responded  It  must 
be  assximed  that  they  wish  to  continue  the 
war. 

But  Vietnam  Is  not  an  Isolated  spot.  It  is 
merely  the  one  on  which  the  Communists 
are  exerting  full  pressure  at  t^^s  ffme.  As 
Al  Smith  said,  "Let's  look  at  the  record." 

The  Communists  first  succeeded  In  getting 
a  coalition  government  In  China.  They  were 
then  given  the  Japanese  war  arsenal  in 
Manchuria.  With  the  superior  arms  they 
threw  out  the  Nationalists. 

When  Moscow  put  Berlin  under  pressure. 
Red  China  seized  Korea.  When  we  forced 
them  back  to  the  38th  paraUel  and  they  saw 
they  were  going  to  be  defeated,  only  then 
and  then  only  did  they  seek  an  armistice. 
They  prolonged  this  for  months  and 
months — while  they  moved  their  forces 
down  to  the  south.  Then  they  demanded 
Qtiemoy  and  Matsu.  When  they  found  we 
would  not  yield  they  conquered  Tibet  and, 
Incidentally,  put  thousands  and  thousands 
of  Innocent  people  to  death. 

When  that  was  accomplished,  they  put 
pressure  on  Vietnam  and  threw  out  the 
French.  When  an  agreement  was  reached  In 
1954,  on  Vietnam,  they  at  once  transferred 
pressure  to  Laos.  They  succeeded  In  geittlng 
a  coalition  government  in  Laos,  and  threw 
that  country  into  chaos.  Now  they  are 
using  Laos  as  part  of  their  line  of  supply 
to  South  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  if  we  vacated  South  Vietnam 
they  would  continue  the  (iressure  through- 
out southeast  Asia. 

Thus.  President  Johnson  did  not  adopt  a 
war  policy.  He  had  war  thrust  upon  him. 
Our  position  in  South  Vietnam  is  not  Uke  a 
Normandy  beachhead.  It  is  more  like  a 
Dunkirk.  The  President  is  In  the  same  poel- 
Uon  as  Winston  Churchill  In  1940.  He  Is  a 
receiver  In  bankruptcy  of  the  policy  of 
appeasement.  Ap{>easement  has  brought 
our  affairs  In  Asia  to  this  sad  state.  Con- 
tinued appeasement  will  not  only  lose  Viet- 
nam, it  will  lose  us  our  Asiatic  allies  and 
greatly  impair  our  Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  President,  like  Churchill,  can  only 
offer  us  blood,  sweat,  and  tears:  but  If  we 
attwnpt  to  run  away  the  pressure  wlU  In- 
crease every  time.  The  fact  Is  that  had  the 
policy  of  the  President  been  adopted  In  1946, 
Instead  of  1966,  there  would  be  peace  In  the 
Pacific  right  now. 


Much  has  been  said,  and  rightly,  of  the 
necessity  of  the  United  States  honoring  its 
commitment  to  Its  allies.  I  go  one  step  fur- 
ther. Thirty-one  thousand  Americans  died 
and  one  hundred  thousand  were  wounded 
In  Korea.  We  would  sham^  ourselves  and 
belle  their  sacrifice  If  we  gave  away  In  the 
Jungles  of  Vietnam  what  they  died  for  In 
the  snows  of  Korea. 

The  great  tragedy  Is  that  the  Conununlsts 
always  mistake  humanity  tor  weakness.  The 
strong  effort  the  President  has  been  making 
for  peace  has  been  derided  by  them  as  his 
fear  of  American  public  opinion.  Nothing 
could  be  further  frcrni  the  truth.  He  has 
done  all  that  he  could  and  the  American 
public  knows  it.  Accordingly,  when  hostili- 
ties resume  on  a  full  scale  every  American 
win  know  without  being  told  exactly  what 
President  Roosevelt  reported  to  the  Nation 
on  Pearl  Harbor  Day:  "They  asked  for  It." 

I  am  sure  the  American  people  approve 
the  position  taken  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  statement  to  the  Nation  on  Monday  of 
the  resumption  of  all  activities  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  reason  for  his  course  of  ac- 
tion was  explained  In  greater  detaU  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  immediately 
afterward  at  a  press  conference.  This  should 
settle  any  prolonged  debate  and  we  should 
back  the  President  to  a  man  in  the  posi- 
tion he  has  taken  which  In  his  Judgment 
Is  In  the  best  interests  of  our  country  and 
the  free  world  as  wefl. 

As  President  of  the  United  States  the  eyes 
of  not  only  the  Nation  but  of  the  world  are 
on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  And  If  the  Biblical 
phrase  "By  their  fruits  ye  know  them"  con- 
tinues to  be  as  true  In  the  future  as  It  has 
been  In  the  past  the  future  generations  of 
our  country  will  as  gratefully  remember 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  as  they 
now  revere  the  names  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and 
Harry  S.  Truman.  I  think  a  roan  has  seen 
much  If  he  once  sees  greatness  in  his  life- 
time. I  congratulate  myself  that  I  have  seen 
It  four  limes — in  Presidents  Wilson,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  and  Truman.  And.  make  no 
mistake,  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb.  4,  1966) 
GtnsT  £brrouAi,  rr  Formek  Postmastkb  Gen- 
eral James  A.  Parixt,  SPXAitrNG  THtrasDAT 
AT  A  Big  Coca-Cola  Do  in  DtJBUQCE,  Iowa 
President  Johnson  did  not  adopt  a  war 
policy.  He  had  war  thnist  upon  him.  Our 
position  m  South  Vietnam  is  not  like  a  Nor- 
mandy beachhead.  It  Is  more  Uke  a  Dun- 
kirk. The  President  is  In  the  same  position 
as  Winston  ChurchUl  In  1940.  He  Is  a  re- 
ceiver In  bankruptcy  of  the  policy  of  appease- 
ment. Appeasement  has  brought  our  affairs 
In  Asia  to  Uils  sad  state.  Continued  appease- 
ment will  not  only  lose  Vietnam,  It  will  lose 
us  our  Asiatic  allies  and  greatly  Impair  our 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

The  President,  like  Churchill,  can  only 
offer  us  blood,  sweat,  and  tears:  but  If  we 
attempt  to  run  away  the  pressure  will  In- 
crease every  Ume.  The  fact  Is  that  had  the 
policy  of  the  President  been  adopted  in  1946, 
Instead  of  1966,  there  would  be  peace  in  the 
Pacific  right  now. 

(From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register.  Feb. 

4.  1966] 

Wise  Eating  Tied  to  Health 

Dubuque,-  Iowa. — A  T7-year-old  former 
U.S.  Postmaster  General  told  20  persons  at 
a  press  conference  at  Loras  College  Thurs- 
day that  the  way  he  stayed  in  good  health 
was  pushing  himself  away  from  the  dinner 
table. 

James  A.  Farley  served  as  national  Demo- 
cratic chairman  before  he  was  appointed 
Postmaster  General  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 
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Farley  s&ld  hla  robuat  health  wm  because 
"I  leMl  a  busy  and  dladptlned  life." 

Parley,  m  Dubuque  to  dedicate  a  new 
bottling  plant  for  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 
here.  U  now  chairman  of  the  bawd  ot  the 
Coea-CoU  Kzport  Corp 

He  aald  he  tries  to  be  In  bed  at  II  30  pm. 
5  nights  each  w*ek  and  sleeps  well  "uulees 
I  eat  unwisely."  He  Indicated  that  some 
banquet  meals  were  among  the  unwise  meals. 

He  also  said  that  he  was  "blessed  with  a 
good  constitution  due  to  my  rugged  fore- 
bears." and  he  watches  his  diet. 

He  also  commented  on; 

President  Johnson:  "The  best  quallHed 
maa  ever  nominated  In  the  history  ot  the 
Oetnocratlc  Party." 

The  national  c>conomy:  "Steadily  Increas- 
ing, good  during  ths  last  S  years." 

Vietnam:  "The  President  has  no  real  op- 
tion. The  option  lies  with  the  Communists 
irmsHiBssisi  - 

ClvU  rtghU:  "The  solution  to  the  problems 
of  ths  Negroes  and  Puerto  Rlcana  is  educa- 
Uon  for  them." 

Successor  to  President  Johnson:  "Hubest 
HuMraarr.  He  would  make  a  great  presi- 
dent." 

The  war  on  poverty:  "Will  develop  by  the 
year  aooo  as  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest 
assets." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAaoUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  pause  to  note 
the  passing  of  a  beloved  colleague.  Too 
often  the  stalwarts  of  the  Congress,  who 
have  written  so  much  of  the  history  of 
their  times,  are  suddenly  gone  from  the 
scene.  In  awe  of  God's  inscrutable  ways 
we  meet  today  to  register  our  sincere 
thoughts  of  Albsrt  Thomas,  what  he 
meant  and  how  we  will  miss  him. 

To  know  Albzkt  was  to  love  and  re- 
spect him.  During  the  years  he  so  ably 
served  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas.  I  learned  to  appreciate  what  a 
fine,  outstaitdlng  Job  he  did  in  carrying 
out  his  responsibilities  to  tiis  people. 
Loved  and  respected  for  his  fairness, 
sound  Judgment,  deep  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  America,  his  rare  capacity  for 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
years  to  come. 

He  was  qiiiet  and  soft  spoken,  and  as  he 
went  about  his  daily  tasks,  he  had  a  kind 
greeting  for  everyone. 

In  thinking  of  Ai.but.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  penned  by  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Osier,  the  noted  Canadian  phy- 
sician: 

I  have  three  personal  ideals.  One.  to  do 
the  day's  work  well  and  not  to  bother  about 
tomorrow  The  second  Ideal  has  l>een  to  act 
the  Golden  Rule,  ss  far  as  In  me  lay.  toward 
my  professional  brethren  and  toward  those 
committed  to  my  care.  And  the  thinl  has 
been  to  ctUtivate  such  a  measure  of 
equanimity  as  would  enable  me  to  bear  suc- 
cess with  humility,  the  affection  of  my 
friends  without  pride,  and  tp  be  ready  when 
the  day  of  sorrow  and  grief  came  to  meet  It 
with  the  courage  befltttng  a  man. 

Albxit  Thomas  fully  measured  Op  to 
such  ideals.  We  shaU  miss  him.  but  he 
has  left  forever  with  us  counUess  mem- 
ories of  a  wonderful  person. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   ILLIMOtB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  February  5,  1966,  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  contained  an  Interesting 
article  on  Woodrow  Wilson  by  Author- 
Journalist  James  T.  Farrell,  and  in  read- 
ing this  editorial,  I  felt  that  others  will 
also  want  to  see  the  appraisal  made  by 
this  writer,  and  with  this  in  mind.  I 
would  commend  this  article  to  the  at- 
tenUon  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.    It  follows: 

Topics:   Woooaow  Wilson  Remembekco 
( By  James  T.  Parrell ) 

Porty-two  years  ago  this  week  Woodrow 
WUson  died  at  his  house  In  Washington.  He 
had  always  liked  Thomas  Oray's  "Elegy 
Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  When 
"the  paths  of  glory  "  led  him  to  his  "InevlU- 
ble  hour."  WUson  Is  supposed  to  have  said  to 
his  wife: 

"Edith.  I'm  a  broken  machine,  but  I'm 
ready." 

As  I  look  back.  I  can  summon  from  my 
Imagination  and  memory  and  from  my  retul- 
Ing  several  different  Images  of  this  man  who 
beoame  President  when  I  was  0  years  old, 
and  a  War  President  when  I  was  13.  and  who, 
when  I  was  14.  was  the  Hero  of  the  World,  as 
though  he  were  a  savior  of  mankind,  and 
tiien  lost  and  crumbled.  Repudiated  polit- 
ically, paralyzed  physically,  he  left  office  at 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  and  the  exponent 
of  "normalcy"  succeeded  him. 
rocxjs  or  tbagbdt 

When  I  was  passing  through  adolescence 
and  young  manhood  In  the  1920s.  Wilson 
then  seemed  to  me  to  focus  the  tragedy  of 
the  world  Into  which  my  oontetnporarles  and 
I  were  growing  up.  With  the  years,  he  be- 
comes one  of  the  many  characters  of  that 
tragedy,  not  the  sole  protagonist.  I  cannot 
think  of  him  with  sadness. 

Kvffn  In  my  first  hot  moments  of  postwar 
disillusionment,  with  the  anger  of  a  young 
man's  feeling  of  betrayal,  and  the  expectation 
that  my  generation  and  I.  myself,  would  pay 
the  price  of  Wilson's  historic  failure  as  a 
peacemaker  at  Versailles.  I  did  not  lose  my 
underlying  sense  of  sadness.  Por  It  was  not 
the  failure  of  a  man.  but  of  human  hope  for 
a  better  and  much  different  kind  of  world, 
which  Imbues  the  story  of  Wilson  with  the 
somber  tones  of  tragedy. 

A    BOT'S    TROST 

But  those  were  not  my  first  Impressions  of 
Wilson.  As  an  Irish  boy  In  Chicago  I  grew  up 
thinking  that  he  was  a  great  man.  the  great- 
est President  since  Abraham  Lincoln.  My 
father  had  voted  for  him.  He  was  brainy,  a 
scholar:  he  had  a  big  vocabulary.  I  was  a 
trusting  boy.  My  trust  extended  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  I  wanted  him  to  do  right  and  to 
be  right. 

With  the  succession  of  days  from  1914  to 
1»17.  the  Plrst  World  War  slowly  penetrated 
na  consdousneas,  as  It  did  that  of  most 
Anaerlcans.  The  war  meant  death  and  suf- 
fering, ths  death  of  countless  thousands;  It 
meant  sokUsn  going  over  the  top  on  bayonet 
charges  and  being  mowed  down  by  machine- 
guns.  But  President  WUson  knew  what  to 
do.  I  didn't  even  have  to  teU  myself  such 
a  thought:  I  knew  it  and  believed  U  as  I 
bsUeved  that  the  sun  would  shine  In  the 
nrMX^Ung  that  must  follow  the  night.  Presi- 
dent WUson  was  a  hero  of  mine. 

WUson  at  one  point  early  In  the  war  pro- 
claimed   that    the    United    States    was    "too 


proud  to  fight "  I  later  perceived  that  this 
famous  sUtement  reflected  one  of  WUaon's 
outstanding  traHs  He  was  a  phrasemaker 
who,  too  frequenUy,  substituted  words  far 
the  deeds  of  decision.  Such  a  statement  was 
a  phraaemaker's  remark.  Americans  have 
never  to  my  knowledge  been  "too  proud  to 
fight."  but  they  were  reluctant  to  fight  at 
that  time  because  they  didn't  quite  know 
what  the  fighting  was  all  about. 

Wilson  understood  Intellectually  that  the 
Presidency  Is.  first  of  all,  a  place  where  power 
has  to  be  exercised  and  action  taken.  As  he 
said  shortly  aft«r  his  election  In  1912:  "This 
la  an  office  In  which  a  man  must  put  on  his 
war  paint.  Fortunately.  I  am  not  of  such  a 
visage  as  to  mind  marring  it." 

But  Wilson,  a  minister's  son.  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  words,  who  came  to  the  prac- 
Uce  of  politics  late  In  his  career,  was  not  by 
nature  at  ease  with  himself  when  he  liad 
his  "war  paint"  on.  H.  L.  Mencken  described 
him  as  "the  perfect  model  of  the  Christian 
oad."  That  was  once  a  fashionable  Judg- 
ment which  I  largely  shared,  though  I  never 
wholly  lost  my  compassion  for  hlrt.  At 
times,  Wilson  may  have  acted  In  a  way  that 
Justified  Mencken's  description. 

At  the  climax  of  his  life,  however,  Wilson 
died  bravely  for  his  conduct,  his  acUons,  hU 
signature.  Beaten,  with  the  people  turn- 
ing against  him.  he  went  out  to  face  them 
to  try  to  persuade  them.  Self -deluded  as  he 
was  at  Versailles  and  as  J.  M.  Keynes  so 
graphically  described  for  us  In  "The  Eco- 
nomic Consequences  of  the  Peace."  WUson 
faced  the  people  in  defense  of  hla  conduct 
Vanity.  In  part,  appears  to  have  been  a  source 
of  his  courage;  but  how  many  of  the  \-ain 
have  courage? 

His  conduct  suggests  that  If  his  health 
had  not  failed  he  would  have  convinced  the 
people  or  would  have  walked  In  loneUness 
to  his  grave.  "For  nothing  less  depends 
upon  this  decision  (whether  or  not  to  ratify 
his  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty),  nothing 
less  than  the  liberation  of  the  world,  •  •  ••• 
he  declared. 

DKATK    or   AN    IDEAL 

But  when  WUson  became  no  more,  the 
hopes  which  he  had  lifted  out  of  the  mud 
and  blood  and  agony  Into  a  dreamlike  eupho- 
ria of  faith— those  hopes  had  died.  He  had 
outlived  his  oratorlcaj  Idealism. 

CniT  world,  our  tragic  century,  had  truly 
begun. 
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Support  Given 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'^  or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or   COLOEAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnsons  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  has  the  firm  support  of 
the  Denver  Post,  which  asserts  that  the 
President  has  asked  for — "and  deserves 
to  get— the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  his  broad-based  program  for 
South  Vietnam." 

In  a  February  10  editorial,  the  Post 
declared: 

The  Ume  Is  late  and  the  opposlUon  of  the 
Communist  enemy  Is  great.  But  the  Presi- 
dents goals  are.  we  believe,  sincere,  and 
should  be  given  e^ery  chance  to  succeed. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert 
this  clearly  sUted  editorial  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rkcobd. 

L.BJ.  Maintains  PosmvB  Vnrr  9tamcb 


President  Johnson  has  asked  for— and  de- 
serves to  gev— the  supi>ort  of  the  American 


people  In  his  broad-based  program  for  South 
Vietnam.  Ths  time  Is  late  and  the  opposi- 
tion ol  the  Communist  enemy  Is  great.  But 
the  President's  goals  are,  we  believe,  sincere 
and  should  be  given  every  chance  to  succeed. 

In  seeking  strength  to  carry  on  the  war. 
Joined  by  a  renewed  effort  to  build  social  and 
economic  progress  Into  South  Vietnamese  In- 
stitutions, the  President  admittedly  Is  un- 
dertaking a  mon\imental  task. 

Our  enemy  In  Vietnam,  the  Vletcong,  hold 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  country.  Never- 
theless. Vletcong  units  are  capable  of  striking 
widely  to  destroy  peaceful  programs  Insti- 
tuted by  United  States  and  Saigon   forces. 

This  has  happened  repeatedly.  It  will 
happen  again.  To  overcome  such  a  pattern 
will  require  tremendous  effort  and  manpower. 

Such  a  poUcy.  however.  Is  the  price  of 
standing  firm  In  Vietnam. 

Tlie  President's  new  stance  already  Is  being 
vilified  by  many  prominent  Americans  who 
see  the  I>eclaratlon  of  Honolulu  either  as  a 
crude  attempt  to  Justify  a  "wrong"  war  or 
as  a  prelude  to  vast  escalation  of  American 
fighting  power  In  Vietnam. 

Discussion  Is  fine  but  all  too  often  the 
President  Is  attacked  by  people  who  shoot 
from  the  hip.  Among  the  criticisms:  "the 
war  Is  going  badly;  let's  get  out  while  we 
can."  Or:  "we  shouldn't  have  gone  there 
in  the  first  place." 

The  validity  of  such  statements  must  be 
measured  against  the  broader  Issues  of  this 
Nation's  commitments,  not  simply  in  South 
Vietnam  but  in  Thailand  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  criticism  from  other  people  who 
refuse  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  enemy. 

The  search  for  peace  must  be  maintained. 
But  this  should  not  Include  calling  the 
President  deaf  every  time  a  new  nmior  floats 
from  Hanoi.  Here  is  what  Hanoi  has  said 
about  peace  (and  we  think  it  Is  the  cur- 
rent view) :  "The  Internal  affairs  of  South 
Vietnam  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with 
the  program"  of  the  Vletcong. 

Such  a  statement  leaves  little  room  for 
American  initiative  In  mediation.  We  can- 
not STirrender  hundreds  of  thousands  of  loyal 
Vietnamese  to  the  whims  of  the  Vletcong. 
Nor  can  we  agree  to  the  implicit  view  of 
Hanoi:  that  the  Vletcong  is  the  "legal"  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam, 

Given  the  benefit  of^  hindsight,  many 
Americans  would  not  choose  involvement  In 
a  war  such  as  that  which  exists  in  South 
Vietnam.  To  other  Americans,  it  Is  a  war 
In  which — once  committed — we  should  have 
have  made  our  force  felt  In  overwhelming 
fashion. 

But  the  confrontation  for  President  John- 
son Is  that  which  exists  today.  We  think 
the  announcements  following  his  meeting  in 
Honolulu  with  South  Vietnamese  leaders 
indicate  he  Is  seeking  to  salvage  more  than 
honor  from  this  war. 

He  is  seeking  positive  things:  helping  an 
embattled  ally  mllltarUy  and.  at  the  same 
time,  trying  to  advance  the  social  reforms 
which  South  Vietnam  needs  for  survival. 
The  President's  critics  shoiUd  keep  those 
things  In  mind  In  their  search  for  answers 
tiiat  are,  admittedly,  difficult,    y 


Message  From  the  Director 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  cALrroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15.  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  an- 
other example  of  his  excellent  service  to 
the  public,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  discussed  the  attempt  by  the  Com- 


munist   Party    to    gain    new    Inroads 
through  working  on  college  campuses. 

Writing  In  the  February  1966  issue  of 
the  FBI  lAw  ESiforcement  Bulletin,  Di- 
rector Hoover  states  that  the  college 
student  of  today  is  being  subjected  to  a 
"bewildering  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
perhaps  unlike  any  social  challenge  ever 
before  encountered  by  our  youth." 

He  says  that  the  Conunimist  cause  is 
being  promoted  primarily  through  a  two- 
pronged  offensive,  a  college  speaking 
program  and  campus-oriented  Commu- 
nist W.  E.  B.  DuBois  Clubs  of  America. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  Mr.  Hoover's  article  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  : 

Message  Riom  -rHE  Directob 

The  American  college  student  today  Is  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  dangerous 
conspiracy  perhaps  unlike  any  social  chal- 
lenge ever  before  encountered  by  our  youth. 
On  many  campuses  he  faces  a  turbulence 
built  on  unrestrained  Individualism,  repva- 
slve  dress  and  speech,  outright  obscenity, 
disdain  for  moral  and  spiritual  values,  and 
disrespect  for  law  and  order.  This  move- 
ment, commonly  referred  to  as  the  "new  left," 
is  complex  in  Its  deceitful  absurdity  and 
characterized  by  Its  lack  of  commonsense. 

Fortunately,  a  high  percentage  of  the 
more  than  3  million  full-time  college  stu- 
dents are  dedicated,  hardworking,  and  serl- 
ous-mlnded  young  people;  however,  their 
good  deeds  and  achievements  are  greatly 
overshadowed  by  those  who  are  doing  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  talking  but  very  little 
thinking. 

Much  of  this  turmoil  has  been  connected 
with  a  feigned  concern  for  the  vital  rights 
of  free  speech,  dissent,  and  petition.  Hard- 
core fanatics  have  used  these  basic  rights 
of  our  democratic  society  to  distort  the 
Issues  and  betray  the  public.  However,  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  who  know  from  experi- 
ence that  freedom  and  rights  also  mean  duties 
and  responsibilities,  are  becoming  alarmed 
over  the  anarchistic  and  seditious  ring  of 
these  campus  disturbances.  They  know  lib- 
erty and  Justice  are  not  possible  without  law 
and  order. 

The  Communist  Party,'  U.S.A.,  as  weU  as 
other  subversive  groups.  Is  Jubilant  over 
these  new  rebellious  activities.  The  unvar- 
nished truth  is  that  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy is  seizing  this  insurrectionary  climate 
to  captivate  the  thinking  of  rebellious- 
minded  youth  and  coax  them  Into  the  Com- 
munist movement  Itself  or  at  least  agitate 
them  Into  serving  the  Communist  cause. 
This  Is  being  accomplished  primarily  by  a 
two-pronged  offensive — a  much-publicized 
college  speaking  program  and  the  campus- 
oriented  Communist  W.  E.  B.  DuBols  Clubs  of 
America.  Therefore,  the  Communist  influ- 
ence Is  cleverly  injected  Into  civil  disobedi- 
ence and  reprisals  against  our  economic,  po- 
litical, and  social  system. 

There  are  those  who  scoff  at  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  student  flareupw,  but  let  us 
make  no  mistake :  the  Communist  Party  doea 
not  consider  them  insignificant.  The  partici- 
pants of  the  new  left  are  part  of  the  100,000 
"state-of-mlnd"  members  Gus  Hall,  the 
party's  general  secretary,  refers  to  when  he 
talks  of  party  strength.  He  recently  stated 
the  party  is  experiencing  the  greatest  up- 
surge in  its  history  with  a  "one  to  two  thou- 
sand" increase  in  membership  in  the  last 
year.    . 

Por  the  first  time  since  19S9,  the  party 
plans  a  national  convention  this  spring.  We 
can  be  sure  that  high  on  the  agenda  wUl 
be  strategy  and  plans  to  win  the  new  lefV 
and  other  new  members.  A  Oommunlst  stu- 
dent, writing  In  an  official  party  organ,  re- 
cently stated,  "There  la  no  question  but  that 
the  new  left  will  be  won." 

Thus,    the    Communists'    Intentions    are 


abundantly  clear.  We  have  already  seen  the 
effects  of  some  of  their  stepped-up  activities, 
and  I  firmly  beUeve  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  pubUc  Is  disg\isted  and  sickened 
by  such  social  orgies.  One  recourse  is  to 
support  and  encourage  the  millions  of  youth 
who  refuse  to  swallow  the  Oommunlst  bait. 
Another  is  to  let  It  be  known  far  and  wide 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  stand  idly  by  and 
let  demagoges  make  a  mockery  of  our  laws 
and  demolish  the  foundation  of  our  Republic. 
John  Edgab  Hoovek, 

Director. 
Februart  1,  1966. 


Reforms  Proposed  for  Foreign  Aid 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

of    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  major  reforms  In  the 
foreign  aid  program.  The  new  program 
is  directed  toward  those  countries  ready 
and  willing  to  help  themselves. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
commented  on  these  proposals  In  a  very 
timely  and  thoujht-provoklng  editorial 
entitled  "Reforms  Proposed  for  Foreign 
Aid."  The  editorial  pointed  out  that  em- 
phasis "will  be  placed  on  self-help  proj- 
ects in  education,  health,  agriculture, 
and  population  control  designed  to  assist 
underdeveloped  nations  in  developing 
the  human  resources  upon  wliich  eco- 
nomic development  depends." 

Because  the  editorial  is  timely,  I  have 
permission  to  include  it  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Reforms  Profoss)  for  Foreign  An> 

A  bold  step  toward  bringing  order  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  foreign  aid  program,  proposed 
In  the  Senate  last  year  and  then  killed,  has 
been  urged  again  by  President  Johnson  In  the 
foreign  aid  blU  for  X967  presented  to  the 
Congress  this  week. 

In  essence,  what  the  President  has  pro- 
posed is  a  5 -year  authorization  (instead  of 
1  year)  to  enable  long-range  planning  of  ma- 
jor projects,  principally  in  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, health,  and  agriculture  where  quick 
solutions  to  age-old  problems  are  simply  not 
possible.  The  President  also  has  advocated 
the  separation  of  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance, as  advocated  last  year  by  Senator 
FuLBRiGKT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas.  Iliis  may 
complicate  the  task  of  moving  the  bill 
through  Congress,  but  it  should  also  explain 
the  philosophy  and  policy  goals  underlying 
the  massive  assistance  programs. 

The  administration's  conviction  in  the  wis- 
dom of  these  reforms  is  Indicated  by  the  re- 
duced money  request:  93.38  bUllon  was 
asked  for  1967,  $336  milUon  less  than  for  the 
current  year,  in  the  belief  that  lower  prices, 
transportation  costs,  and  other  efficiencies 
will  actually  Increase  the  volume  of  com- 
modities to  be  shipped  abroad. 

Opposition  to  similar  reforms  last  year 
centered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
In  maverick  corners  of  the  Senate,  most  not- 
ably in  Senator  Wayne  Mobse,  Democrat,  of 
Oregon.  A  Senate  amendment  embracing  a 
2-year  authorization,  separation  of  military 
and  economic  aid,  and  a  commission  to  rec- 
ommend policy  goals  was  discarded  In  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee,  but^ 
with  stipulations  that  the  proposals  would 
again  be  considered  this  year. 

Basis  for  the  opposition  is  an  understand-  ' 
able   reluctance   In   Congress   to   relinquish 
annual  review  of  foreign  aid  operations. 
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Howev«r.  th«  shlfUng  focus  of  foreif^n  aid, 
outlined  \yj  Mr.  Johnaon,  seems  to  mlnlmljie 
these  objections.  Kmplusls  tinder  the  pro- 
gnuns  proposed  wUl  t>e  pUced  on  self-help 
projects  In  education,  bealth.  sgtioulture, 
and  population  control  designed  to  assist  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  developing  tbe  bu- 
man  reeources  upon  which  economic 
development  depends. 

'These  are  uodertaklnga  that  cannot  be 
planned  year  by  year.  and.  If  successfiil. 
promise  sljrnlflcant  foreign  policy  gains  for 
the  United  States.  CX>ngTess.  furthennore. 
wUl  stUl  have  an  opportunity  for  annual  re- 
view of  the  program  before  making  the  final 
appropriations. 


Fairfax   Coanty   Giamber   of   Commerce  k 
Commeads  Seaator  Harry  F.  Bjrrd,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vntciMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  15.  1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out America,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
ot  concern  and  discussion  over  the  pro- 
posed repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  The  recently  concluded 
debate  in  the  Senate  was.  I  believe,  in- 
dicative oi  the  widespread  public  concern 
over  this  issue. 

I  recently  noted  a  news  release  put 
out  by  the  Fairfax  Chamber  of  Cwn- 
merce,  of  Fairfax,  Va.,  commending 
Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  for  his  stand 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  repeal. 
Senator  Btrd,  who  has  served  in  the 
Senate  Just  a  short  time,  has  strongly 
favored  our  State  right-to-work  laws  and 
ha«  effectively  presented  his  views  in  this 
connection.  Having  served  In  the  State 
Senate  of  Virginia  for  18  years  and  hav- 
ing a  wide  background  both  in  public  life 
and  In  business,  he  Is  most  familiar  with 
this  overall  issue. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  the  text  of  the 
news  release  published  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
accompanying  resolution  printed  at  this 
place  In  the  RxcoitD. 

F&arAZ    OOtTNTT    CMAMBBI    COMliKMOS 
SKNATOK    HABXT    Y.    BTKO,    JR. 

"Senator  Haut  Flood  Btrs.  Jr..  was  offl- 
dally  oonin)£nded  today  by  the  Fairfax 
County  Cbaikiber  of  Commerce,  board  of  di- 
rectors for  his  firm  stand  In  support  of 
section  14(b)  ot  the  Taft-Hartley  Act."  an- 
nounced   Chamber    President    R.     Brandcm 


"Our  directors  voted  unanUnously  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Btrd."  said  Marsh,  "and  for 
the  restatement  of  the  Fairfax  County  Cham- 
ber's continued  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
this  measure."  The  following  is  the  offlclal 
atatsment  of  the  directors : 

"Together  with  Senator  Btrd.  the  Fairfax 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  unalterably 
opposes  rejieal  of  section  14(b) .  MemJiers  of 
the  ohnmher  admire  their  SetM^tor's  defense 
otf  this  law  which  permits  States  to  fcM'bid 
nnlons  and  employen  to  force  a  man  to  Join 
vbe  union  or  be  fired. 

"We  believed  in  the  rights  granted  under 
14(b) .  which  19  States  exercised  to  pass  laws 
prohibiting  so-called  union  shop  clauses  in 
labor  agreements;  when  the  union  shop 
makes  union  nrwimharrtUp  a  condition  ot 
holding  a  Jot).  We  Join  Senator  Btrd  in  his 
dedlcatton  to  the  principle   that  a   person 


has  tbe  right  to  work  with  the  freedom  of 
cbotce  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  union. 

"We  bellere  the  worker's  freedom  of  cbotce 
glkould  not  be  taken  away  from  him  and  sold 
to  the  highest  bidder  in  the  market  place  of 
the  bargaining  table. 

"Accordingly,  the  Fairfax  County  Chamber 
of  Oommerce  adopts  the  foLUTwlng  resolution 
conunending  Senator  Btrd  for  his  coura- 
geous opposition  to  tbe  repeal  of  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act: 

"Whereas  Senator  Harrt  Flood  Btrd,  Jr.. 
has  eloquently  defended  and  supported  sec- 
tion i4(b)  of  the  Tart-Hartley  Act  befcM-e 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  behalf  of  his  Virginia 
constituents:  and. 

"Whereas  the  Fairfax  County  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  desires  to  Join  Senator  Btrd  and 
the  majority  of  Virginia's  citizens  in  unalter- 
ably opposing  repeal  of  section  14(b):  and, 

••Whereas  there  is  pending  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  legislation  which  at- 
tempts to  void  the  rlght-to-work  laws  of 
Virginia  and  18  other  States:  and 

"Whereas  these  State  laws  preserve  the 
decision  to  Join  or  not  to  Join  a  labor  union 
as  an  individual  right  left  to  tlie  exercise 
of  one's  own  conscience;  and, 

"Whereas  Virginians  admire  their  Sena- 
tor's stanch  defense  of  this  law  which  per- 
mits Virginia  and  her  sister  States  to  pro- 
hibit unions  and  employers  from  forcing  a 
person  to  Join  a  union  or  be  fired:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a 
meeting  assembled  at  Evans  Farm  Inn.  Fair- 
fax County,  Va.,  on  February  8,  1966,  That 
we  hereby  congratulate  Senat(»'  Harrt  Flood 
Btrd,  Jr.,  for  his  defense  of  section  14(b) 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act;  and  declares  the 
chamber's  continued  unalterable  opposition 
to  Its  repeal;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  all  Rep>reeentatlvee  of 
Virginia  serving  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  urged  to  continue  their 
supiiort  of  this  position." 


La  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald-ArKus,  Praises  Ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Wearer,  as 
First  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
DcTelopment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  liave 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  from  the  La  Porte,  Ind., 
Herald-Argus,  of  January  19,  1966,  prtils- 
ing  the  appointment  of  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver. 

The  tribute  and  much  deserved  one  to 
Dr.  Weaver  follows : 

Nrw  Cabinbt  Post 

When  the  UjB.  Senate  confirmed  without  a 
dissenting  voice  appointment  of  Robert  C. 
Weaver,  as  the  first  Negro  in  American  his- 
tory to  sit  In  the  President's  Cabinet,  a  vital 
brmkthrough  for  Integration  was  achieved. 
It  was  an  isolated  example  of  the  movement 
toward  equality  for  the  minority  race.  It 
was  also  recognition  again  that  quality  ap- 
pointments rarely  encounter  roadblocks  In 
the  Senate.  Weaver^s  abUitles  and  qualifi- 
cations are  beyond  question. 

More  Important  than  Weaver's  becoming 
the  first  ot  his  race  to  occupy  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion Is  the  fact  of  the  new  Federal  Depart- 


ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
which  he  heads.  When  the  Issue  of  whether 
s\ich  a  department  should  be  created  was 
before  Congress  there  was  doubt  that  such 
a  Department  was  needed  or  desirable.  Now 
there  is  more  Important  evidence  than  ever 
that  the  American  city  typically  is  sick  even 
while  more  people  than  ever  flock  within  Its 
gates. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  too  that  the  Im- 
mense problems  which'  create  and  multiply 
the  Illness  cannot  be  met  and  solved  by  the 
municipalities  alone,  unaided  and  uncoor- 
dinated. There  must  be  assistance,  fiscal, 
technical,  legal,  from  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

Seventy  percent  of  us  now  live  In  urban 
areas.  In  cities  and  towns  and  suburbs.  And 
the  percentage  grows  higher  with  every  pass- 
ing day.  As  peculation  Increases  the  decay 
of  the  inner  cores  of  our  mvuilclpalitles  be- 
comes more  marked.  The  poor  and  under- 
privileged move  in  as  the  well  to  do  leave. 
Tax  base  is  lost.  Slums  and  ghettos  become 
worse.  The  automobile  Is  choking  the  life 
out  of  the  inner  city  as  traffic  multiplies 
much  faster  than  ways  to  deal  with  It. 
Crime  becomes  a  graver  problem  as  the  hous- 
ing blight  worsens.  Downtown  business 
areas  shrink  and  suffer. 

This  urban  malaise  afflicts  communities  of 
all  sizes  and  locations.  The  general  prob- 
lems are  common  all  over  the  Nation.  And 
they  seem  to  grow  more  serious  from  year 
to  year. 

This  brandnew  Department  has  as  Its  pur- 
pose the  cocH-dlnatlng  under  Federal  laws 
the  rehabilitation  and  develc^ment  of  urban 
areas  everywhere.  It  wUl  be  the  agency  de- 
voted to  helping  cities  and  towns  overcome 
the  decay  and  the  complex  matters  of  trans- 
port, housing,  beautiflcatlon,  health,  safety. 
cultural  growth.  Every  community  will  have 
to  do  much  on  its  own.  but  the  Federal 
agency  should  be  the  assristing  means  to 
great  renewal  and  development  in  the  teem- 
ing areas  where  by  far  most  Americans  live 
today. 
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The  Serbian  Figbt  for  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  join  the  Serbians  throughout  the 
world  In  commemorating  the  revolt  for 
independence  from  the  Turks  which  was 
led  by  the  famed  Karageorge.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Serbian  people  are  now 
captives  of  communism,  and  this  great 
holiday  Is  forbidden  in  their  homeland 
by  their  present  dictator,  Tito. 

On  this  historic  day  we  must  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  our  efforts  to  see  that 
freedom  Is  restored  to  the  brave  people 
of  Serbia  and  all  the  other  captives  of 
communism. 

The  great  Serbian  leader  Karageorge 
offered  his  life  and  fortune  to  rid  Serbia 
of  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Serbians  were  victorious  in  their 
fight  for  independence  and  freedom. 
Serbia  achieved  international  recogni- 
tion when  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  was 
signed  in  1812  and  secured  a  limited 
autonomy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  only  observe 
historic  events  such  as  the  Serbian  light 
for  independence  in  words,  but  in  deeds 
as  well.  I  urge,  therefore,  that  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  Captive  Nations  be 


established  to  study  the  present  condi- 
tions of  oppression  under  which  the  Ser- 
bians and  other  captive  peoples  are 
suffering. 

Furthermore,  the  Voice  of  America 
should  provide  more  effective  and 
lengthier  broadcasts  to  pierce  the  wall 
of  Communist  propaganda  and  deliver 
the  truth  to  the  brave  people  of  Serbia. 
In  recent  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Voice 
of  Ainerica  has  been  reducing  both  its 
^hours  of  broadcast  in  the  Serbian  lan- 
guage and  In  the  natuer  of  these  broad- 
casts. The  Voice  of  America  gives  only 
straight  news  and  under  present  admin- 
istration policy,  is  fearful  of  offending 
the  Soviet  Ujiion.  However,  the  brave 
Serbian  people  deserve  the  truth,  and 
the  Voice  of  America  should  give  It  to 
them  in  order  that  their  resistance  to 
communism  be  strengthened. 


The  Job  Corps  in  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15. 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  unjustly 
criticized  the  Job  Corps,  singling  out 
Idaho  for  their  attacks,  may  be  enbght- 
ened  on  learning  of  the  reaction  in  Idaho 
to  their  attempts  to  undermine  the  Na- 
tion's antipoverty  program.  I  believe 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune  editorial 
writer  Bill  Hall  has  expressed  very  well 
the  indignation  of  the  average  Idaho  cit- 
izen. 

The  editorial,  published  on  February 
10,  follows: 

CONCRBSSMEN,    KU>S    AND   LAW   OF  THE   JXTKCLK 

Young  men  being  given  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  their  lives  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  to  acquire  the  social  graces  and  to 
become  responsible  citizens  have  enough  of 
a  bmrden  without  being  poleaxed  by  politi- 
cally motivated  Congressmen  In  a  sweeping 
and  unfair  generalization. 

Representatives  Albert  H.  Qxtte,  Republi- 
can, of  Minnesota,  and  Charlxs  E.  Ooodell, 
Republican,  of  New  Tork.  have  landed  on  an 
Isolated  Incident  at  an  Idaho  Job  Corps  Cen- 
ter and  pictured  It  as  somehow  typical  of  a 
program  with  which  they  disagree. 

They  have  questioned  the  handling  by 
Job  Corps  officials  of  a  stabbing  at  the  Moun- 
tain Home  Center,  saying  It  has  encouraged 
corpsmen  to  believe  that  "the  law  of  the 
Jungle  prevails"  in  the"  camp. 

To  assume  one  incident  is  somehow  typical 
of  the  young  men  in  the  Job  Corps  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  assuming  that  all 
Congressmen  are  as  irresponsible  In  their 
wild  generalizations  as  Representatives  Qui« 
and  GooDEu.. 

Critics  of  the  program  have  always  been 
quick  to  jump  to  the  Inaccurate  conclu- 
sions that  Job  Corps  centers  are  populated 
only  by  young  toughs  from  the  big  city. 
There  are  such  types  at  the  centers,  but  they 
are  not  in  the  miajority,  and  they  usually  ac- 
cept rehabilitation  w  wash  out. 

The  Job  Corps  and  Its  remarkable  parent, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the  1930'8, 
were  never  intended  as  Boy  Scout  camps. 
Most  Boy  Scouts  don't  require  rehabilitation. 
They  already  know  how  to  read  and  write, 
and  they  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  learn- 
ing a  trade  or  going  to  college  once  they 
complete   high  school. 


The  bulk  of  the  Job  Corps  men  have  little 
if  any  hl^h  school,  they  are  largely  unskilled 
and  virtually  unemfrioyable.  They  were  fu- 
ture candidates  for  the  relief  rolls  and  the 
Nation's  prisons  until  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
vided them   with  an  alternative. 

It  is  commendable  tiiat  this  Nation  is 
willing — over  the  objections  of  Qinx  and 
GooDELL — to  try  to  reclaim  the  few  young 
toughs  from  the  big  cities  who'  are  en- 
rolled. But  the  bulk  of  those  enrolled 
In  the  Job  Corps  are  from  tvery  section  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  the  children  of  south- 
ern sharecroppers,  of  Idaho  Indigents,  and 
California  fleldworkers.  Some  are  orphans, 
the  children  of  no  one. 

Anyone  who  believes  the  corps  is  a  Oov- 
ernment-sponsored  gang  of  hoodlums  should 
visit  the  Cottonwood  Job  Corps  Center  just 
outside  of  the  town  of  Cottonwood.  He 
will  discover  eager  youngsters  with  a  re- 
markable esprit  de  corps.  And  many  of 
them  do  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions  their 
camp  is  filled  with  incorrigibles.  A  reporter 
from  this  newspaper  interviewed  several 
Cottonwood  corpsmen  on  that  point  last 
summer. 

"That's  a  l)^nch  of  bunk,"  said  one  of 
them  in  what  is  probably  an  accurate  ap- 
praisal of  the  ccmments  this  week  by  the 
two  Congressmen. 

Of  course,  some  politicians  out  to  shoot 
down  a  Federal  program  are  not  above  using 
the  material  they  have,  whether  it  Lb  rep- 
resentative or  not. 

Talk  about  law  of  the  Jungle. 


Foreign  Commercial  Fishing  It  Damaging 
Our  Sports  Fishing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  our  citizens  are  unaware  that  the  ex- 
cellent sports  fishing  long  available  In 
the  coastal  waters  bounding  the  North 
American  Continent  is  being  subjected 
to  severe  injury.  This  injury  results 
chiefly  from  the  entry  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels  into  waters  close  to  our  coasts 
and  the  use  by  these  vessels  of  commer- 
cial fishing  techniques  which  take  many 
tons  of  sports  fish  from  the  seas  im- 
mediately off  our  shores.  The  conse- 
quence Is  that  a  major  source  of  recrea- 
tion for  many  thousands  of  persons  is 
being  damaged  severely  and  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  many  persons  who  provide 
equipment  and  services  to  sports  fisher- 
men is  affected  adversely.  The  problem, 
as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  good 
solution,  is  explained  clearly  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  Martin  Kane  In  the  January  31, 
1966,  Issue  of  Sports  Illustrated.  This 
article  was  Inserted  in  the  Record  for 
February  14,  1966,  at  page  A713,  by  the 
distinguished  Congressman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Sikes].  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  support  efforts 
which  can  legally  be  taken  by  appropriate 
authorities  of  our  National  Government 
to  provide  relief  from  this  depredation. 
Such  efforts  should  extend  to  negotiation 
of  new  international  agreements  if 
necessary. 


Gains  Noted 

9 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
-or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF  Colorado 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
tried  energetic  and  farflung  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  peace,  this  administration 
has  now  met  with  South  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  establish  better  means  of  re- 
sisting aggression  and  meanwhile,  to  car- 
ry out  extensive  economic  and  social  re- 
forms. 

What  the  Honolulu  conference  accom- 
plished, according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  was  "to  bring  together  officials  who 
are  going  to  have  to  work  together  if  the 
war  is  to  be  skillfully  conducted  and  if 
the  restoration  of  the  country  is  to  go 
foi-ward."  It  was  a  good  thing  to  bring 
them  together. 

I  feel  that  the  editorial  makes  a  clear 
and  honest  simimary  of  what  was  ac- 
complished at  the  Honolulu  conference, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  others  may  ° 
want  to  see  this  article,  I  offer  it  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  10, 
1966] 

HONOLTTLTT 

The  Honolulu  conference  did  not  produce 
any  dramatic  decisions  to  expand  the  war  or 
any  miracles  to  terminate  it.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  officials  of  either  participating 
country  expected  it  to  do  so,  but  apparently 
some  of  the  spectators  did.  They  are  dis- 
appointed. 

What  the  conference  did  do.  and  what  It 
obviously  was  intended  to  do  from  the  begin- 
ning, was  to  bring  together  officials  who  are 
going  to  have  to  work  together  if  the  war  is 
to  be  skillfully  conducted  and  if  the  restora- 
tion of  the  country  Is  to  go  forward.  It  was 
a  good  thing  to  bring  them  together. 

The  statements  by  the  two  delegations  and 
the  cocnmunlque  issued  Wednesday  were  not- 
able for  two  declarations.  One  was  the  com- 
mon declaration  that  the  countries  are  In 
accord  upon  continued  diplomatic  efforts  for 
peace.  "The  other  was  the  very  evident  re- 
emphasis  of  Joint  objectives  in  favor  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country  and  tbe 
achievement  of  political,  social,  and  economic 
reforms. 

The  clarification  of  the  positions  of  the 
two  countries  on  these  points  alone  would 
Justify  the  conference.  It  certainly  can  be 
{Minted  out  that  General  Ky's  comments 
later  indicate  a  continuing  unwillingness 
to  negoUate  with  the  Vletcong  that  Is  not 
wholly  in  accord  with  American  attitudes 
on  the  National  Liberation  Front.  There  is 
still  work  to  be  done  on  the  joint  bargaining 
position,  but  the  Honolulu  declarations  make 
it  clear  that  we  are  further  along  than  we  ' 
were  when  Secretary  Rusk  last  visited  Saigon. 

The  increased  emphasis  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic fN-ograms  Is  still  on  paper,  and  it  needs 
urgently  to  be  transferred  into  acts.  The 
unfortunate  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
bearing  the  brunt  of  a  disastrous  and  de- 
structive war  that  is  not  in  their  interests  < 
alone,  if  our  own  declared  objectives  are  to 
be  believed.  To  them  we  have  an  obligation 
of  conscience.  The  people  of  this  country 
will  support  a  vast  expansion  of  expenditures 
for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  and  rescue  of 
thousands  of  homeless  people  who  have 
found  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  in  the  midst  of  military  operations. 

More  than  30  years  of  experience  with  the 
sponsor-client    relationships    between   great 
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and  small  powers  have  not  solved  all  of  the 
problems  Involved  In  such  difficult  diplomatic 
relatlonshlpa.  Honolulu  did  not  solve  tbem 
eitber.  They  may  be  In  large  part  Insoluble. 
But  If  thy  are  soluble  at  all  it  U  by  such 
efforts  to  ^rrlve  at  a  common  understanding 
on  objectives  and  means  of  reaching  them. 
Mlsginnga  have  been  expressed  about  the 
tendency  of  such  high-level  conferences  to 
bind  us  more  Inseparably  to  the  fate  of  a 
South  Vietnam  Government  In  which  there 
are  signs  of  Instability.  But  the  very  act  of 
waging  a  common  war  Is  an  endeavor  In 
which  the  participants  cannot  avoid  a  degree 
at  intimacy  or  escape  a  certain  Identification 
with  each  other.  It  Is  a  little  late  to  do 
anything  about  that,  much  as  It  may  worry 
us. 

The  administration  made  an  energetic.  If 
so  far  unsuccessful,  effort  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  That  having  failed,  it  has  set  about 
trying  to  perfect  better  means  of  resisting 
aggression  and  reforming  the  economic  and 
social  condlUons  of  South  Vietnam.  There 
doee  not  seem  to  be  any  alternative. 


Purpose  Defined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLOaAOO 

n»  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  IS,  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er— 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  long.  hard,  and  coet- 
>y-  But  It  la  a  war  for  a  worthy  people's 
fnedom.  We  applaud  President  Johnson's 
reoognltlon  of  that  fact.  ' 

These  are  the  worda  of  the  Chrlatlan 
Science  Monitor,  which  commends — in 
the  strongest  possible  way— the  firm 
stand  taken  by  this  administration  to 
fight  the  war  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion, and  to  Insist  on  measures  which 
will  give  the  people  of  that  war-torn 
land  an  opportimlty  for  a  good  and  de- 
cent life. 

The  newspaper  points  out  that  the 
President's  trip  to  Hawaii  was  vastly  im- 
portant because,  for  one  reason,  it 
brought  the  problems  into  sliarper  focus. 

Its  editorial  quotes  the  President: 

Our  stand  must  be  as  firm  as  ever.  •  •  • 
aggression  must  be  stopped  •  •  •  thoee  who 
counsel  retreat  •  •  •  belong  to  a  group  that 
has  always  been  blind  to  experience  and 
deaf  to  hope. 

As  the  Monitor  says,  these  are  very 
strong  words,  but  they  reestablish  the 
fundamental  and  justmable  reason  for 
American  efforts  and  sacrifices  In  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  flmi  belief  that  the  Monitor's 
"Restatement  of  Purpose"  editorial  will 
be  read  by  others  with  Interest  and  en- 
lightment.  I  would  like  to  make  It  avail- 
able to  them,  and  therefore  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Rccord. 

The  editorial  foUows: 
I  Prom  the  ChrlstUn  Science  Monitor  Fteb  0 
l»6e] 

RWTATXMWtT  OF  PCXFOSB 

Now  that  President  Johnson  has  gone  to 
Hawaii.  It  suddenly  becoaus  clear  Just  how 
badly  such  a  step  had  been  needed.  Al- 
ttootigh  the  TUit  has  solved  no  problems,  it 
has  helped  bring  many  at  them  back  mto 


sharper  focus.  After  nearly  a  month  and  a 
half  of  doubts,  debatee.  peace  efforts,  disap- 
pointed hopes,  and  renewed  bombings,  it  was 
apparent  that  some  fudamental  restatement 
of  Washington's  alms  was  necessary. 

The  President  dealt  bluntly  with  one  at 
these  alma  when  he  said  that  "our  stand 
must  be  as  firm  as  ever."  that  aggresfilon 
must  be  stopped,  and  that  those  who  "coun- 
sel retreat  •  •  •  belong  to  a  group  that  has 
always  been  Ulnd  to  experience  and  deaf  to 
hope."  These  are  very  strong  words.  But 
they  are  words  which,  so  far  as  they  go.  re- 
establish the  fundamental  and  Justifiable 
reason  for  American  efforts  and  sacrifices  In 
Vietnam. 

They  must  be  and  are  accompanied  by 
other  words.  These  latter  are  a  reiteration  of 
Washington's  determination  to  continue  un- 
fiagglngly  seeking  peace  while  repelling  Im- 
perialism Simultaneously,  we  welcome  the 
assurance  that  America  wUl  press  forward 
far  more  strongly  with  the  effort  to  reach 
and  win  over  the  uncommitted  Vietnamese 
peasantry  without  whose  sympathy  the  long- 
range  ouUook  may  well  be  hopeless. 

We  believe  that  the  peasantry  can  be 
reached.  Like  people  everywhere,  the 
average  Vietnamese  wishes  primarily  to  l>e 
left  alone,  to  live  in  dignity,  security 
and  moderate  well-being.  We  believe  that 
with  a  strong  enough  military  effort  a 
sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  country- 
side can  be  pacified  to  enable  Saigon  to  put 
new  and  better  conceived  rural  programs  into 
effect.  But  this  effort  can  never  be  made  if 
Washington  hesitates  to  commit  the  man- 
power, firepower,  and  machlnepower  neces- 
sary. 

Regardless  of  what  many  say.  we  find  It 
hard  to  believe  that,  at  bottom,  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  In  North  Vietnam  and  within  the 
National  Uberatlon  Front  (Vletoong)  are  not 
reallsu.  If  Moscow  has  recognized  (and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has)  that 
the  chance  of  a  Osmmunlst  military  victory 
has  gone,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Hanoi  win  not  eventually  become  as  per- 
ceptive. 

Furthermore,  the  Communists  have  a 
graceful — and  democratic — way  out.  They 
can  still  seek  to  win  Vietnam  in  the  only 
morally  permissible  way.  This  Is  through 
the  ballot  box  and  under  a  constitution 
which  guarantees  the  freedom  of  all  political 
points  of  view,  a  guarantee.  Incidentally 
conspicuously  inoperative  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  la  long.  bard,  and 
costly.  But  it  is  a  war  for  a  worthy  people's 
freedom.  We  applaud  President  Johnson's 
recognition  of  that  fact. 


How  Do  Yoa  Win? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  February  IS.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  much  confusion 
over  the  question  of  the  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Some  critics  charge  that  the  Johnson 
admlnlatratlcm  has  a  no-wln  policy  and 
is  not  doing  enough  with  its  military 
might. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  this  question 
by  an  editorial  by  Bob  Gerhart  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  New  Era.  The  New 
Erfc  Is  a  weekly  APL-CIO  paper  published 
in  Reading,  Pa. 


With  permission  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  this  editorial  with 
my  remarks : 

How  do  you  win  in  South  Vietnam?  That 
question,  in  my  bumble  opinion,  is  the  basic 
one  which  must  be  resolved  before  you  can 
cast  your  vote  for  either  the  hawks  (resume 
bombing)  or  the  doves  (don't  resume  bomb- 
ing) In  the  increasingly  costly  and  confusing 
tangle  In  Asia. 

If  you  go  back  a  few  years  when  all  we  had 
In  Saigon  were  so-called  advlsiers,  the  big 
problem  facing  the  South  Vietnam  regime 
was  survival.  Communlsu  from  the  north 
had  infiltrated  villages,  assumed  community 
control,  and  developed  a  guerrilla  operation 
that  defied  opposition.  Presumably,  the 
days  were  numbered  for  Saigon  and  fall  of 
the  nation's  independence  appeared  to  be 
Imminent. 

As  a  nation  we  were  committed  to  help 
South  Vietnam  stay  alive.  Our  advisers  were 
Increased,  along  with  arms.  A  few  provoca- 
tions such  as  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  episode  con- 
gealed the  Nation's  emotions  and  suddenly 
Uncle  Sam  had  planted  both  feet  in  the  land 
of  rice.  Then  a  theory  emerged  that  if  South 
Vietnam  could  hold  off  the  northern  raiders 
during  the  monsoon  season  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  the  United  SUtes  to  clean 
house  and  restore  Independence.  Unfortu- 
nately that's  not  how  the  script  evolved. 

American  forces,  now  numbering  about 
200.000  and  still  rising,  established  beach- 
heads and  patrols  and  began  to  move  Into 
the  Jungles  and  tall  grass  with  the  ubiquitous 
helicopters,  ferreting  out  the  elusive  Cong 
As  GI  Joes  came  face  to  face  with  the  Com- 
munist warriors  of  the  north,  people  here  at 
home  started  talking  tough  and  demanding 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  That  would 
knock  the  Vletcong  out  of  the  box,  we  were 
told. 

But  It  didn't.  If  anything,  the  bombing 
hardened  the  determination  and  tenacity  of 
the  Communists  to  continue  the  battle,  and 
they  poured  more  men  and  weapons  down 
the  Ho  Chi  MInh  trail  in  Laos.  More  Amer- 
ican planes  entered  the  fray,  firing  on  foot 
soldiers,  bombing  ammunition  and  oil  sup- 
plies, and  generally  harassing  the  Reds. 

Meanwhile,  here  at  home,  the  marchers* 
walked  for  peace  until  President  Johnson 
waged  his  global  peace  offensive  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  thumbed  their  nose  at 
L  BJ's  diplomatic  overtures  to  every  capi- 
tal m  the  world.  This  peace  offensive  began 
during  a  Christmas  truce  and  with  the  halt- 
ing of  bombing  the  north.  President  John- 
son, a  beleagured  man  who  faced  one  of  the 
gravest  decisions  any  human  being  could 
face,  has  resumed  bombing.      \ 

It  is  In  this  context  that  the  hawks 
screamed  for  resumption  of  bombing  and  the 
doves  cooed  that  the  bombing  did  no- good 
when  conducted  previously  and  If  resumed 
can  only  invite  Communist  retaliation 
against  Saigon  and  other  South  Vietnam 
targete.  The  hawks  make  It  sound  as  though 
bombing  of  the  north  will  win  the  war 
When  you  ask.  "But  what  if  the  Chinese 
enter  the  fray?"  the  hawks  fearlessly  cry 
"Then  bomb  China  with  nuclear  weapons 
if  necessary.  But  win  we  must."  How  do 
you  win? 

And  suppose  our  nuclear  ttomblng  brings 
Russia  In  as  an  enemy,  what  then?  "Bomb 
Russia,  too.'"  the  hawks  arrogantly  cry.  And 
what  if  we  do  bomb  Russia  and  the  Russians 
touch  off  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
which  deliver  nuclear  warheads  Into  Times 
Square  In  New  York— or  Detroit.  Michigan— 
or  Cape  Kennedy  and  the  rocket  center  at 
Houston?    Who  wins  then? 

You  think  it  can't  happen?  Dont  kid 
yourself.  Once  the  trigger  is  pulled  and 
world  war  HI  begins,  we've  reached  the  point 
of  no  return.  ThU  is  what  the  doves  in 
Washington  are  trying  to  say.    They  believe 
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that  Americans  and  South  Vietnam  forces 
can  consolidate  their  position  in  the  south 
and  gradually  clean  out  pockets  of  resistance 
without  raining  bombs  on  North  Vietnam 
and  without  leaving  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  defenseless.  During  such  an  Inter- 
lude our  economic  and  educational  aid  to 
the  starving  and  injured  people  might  bear 
fruit.  And  La  the  forum  of  world  opinion 
we  undoubtedly  could  reap  goodwill  in  such 
large  quantities  that  mankind  would  really 
respect  us  as  a  peace-loving  nation  com- 
manding the  respect  of  everyone.  The  doves 
do  not  propose  withdrawal  from  the  south 
leaving  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  the  ravag- 
ing Communists.  But  they  do  recognize  that 
a  stalemate,  much  like  the  one  In  Korea,  is 
In  the  best  Interests  of  the  American  people 
and  the  human  race.  Standing  firm  on  a 
line  drawn  by  us  Is  not  appeasement.  Hawks 
constantly  need  new  prey  to  feed  on.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  remember  that  hla 
predecessor  learned  it  the  hard  way,  too— 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in  Cuba. 


VFW  Commander  Urges  North  Vietnam 
Ship  Blockaife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  the  national  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Andy  Borg,  Issued  a  state- 
ment calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
blockade  against  shipping  into  North 
Vietnam.  Because  of  the  deep  concern 
of  many  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  about  the  continued  assistance 
being  rendered  by  free  world  ships  es- 
pecially, I  believe  that  the  views  of  the 
spokesman  for  one  of  our  leading  vet- 
erans' organizations  clearly  deserve  wide 
circulation.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  release  eiTtltled  "VFW  Commander 
Urges  North  Vietnam  Ship  Blockade": 

VFW  (XUtMANDEB  UBGES  NORTH  VIETNAM  SHIP 

Blockade 

Washington.  DC,  February  8. — ^National 
commander  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Andy  Borg,  of  Su- 
perior. Wis.,  today  urged  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  a  blockade  against  shipping 
Into  North  Vietnam. 

Explaining  the  VFW  position.  Commander 
Borg  8«ild,  "with  the  continuing  Intensifica- 
tion and  growth  of  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
the  time  has  oome  to  face  up  to  the  steady 
prooeeslon  of  ships  delivering  material  to 
North  Vietnam.  These  ships  bring  the 
weapons,  bullets,  and  war  material  used  to 
kill  American  troops  and  those  of  our  allies."' 

"The  way  .to  stop  this  overseas  support  of 
the  Communist  aggression  Is  to  Impose  a 
quarantine  type  of  blockade  to  prevent  the 
warmaking  cargoes  from  reaching  North 
Vietnamese  ports." 

Continuing,  Commander  Borg  said,  "what 
is  required  U  the  kind  of  blockade  or  quar- 
antine such  as  the  late  President  Kennedy 
established  around  Communist  Cuba  during 
the  missile  crisis.  Such  a  quarantine  is  not 
an  act  of- war.  It  is  essentially  a  means  of 
preventing  warmaking  and  war-supporting 
material  from  reaching  the  aggressor.  Thus, 
an  effective  blockade  would  reduce  the  Com- 
munist warmaking  abdllty  and  would  be  a 


step  toiward  ending  the  war.  Such  a  quar- 
antine— or  Pacific  blockade — is  well  recog- 
nlaed  under  international  law.  It  could  be- 
oocne  an  act  of  war  only  If  the  nations  whose 
ahlpe  are  blockaded  decide  to  so  consider  It 
and  attempt  to  shoot  their  way  through." 

"It  Is  important  to  keep  in  mind."  the 
VFW  commander  said,  "that  ships  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  when  confronted  by  the  quaran- 
tine in  the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba,  turned 
back  and  did  not  try  to  force  their  way 
through  the  blockade." 

Commander  Borg,  who  visited  combat 
areas  in  South  Vietnam  recently,  said  that 
supply  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam.  "It  Is  extremely  doubt- 
ful that  the  Communists  could  keep  up  or- 
ganized aggression  without  the  cargoes  be- 
ing brought  Into  North  Vietnam  by  ships." 

"It  Is  not  generally  appreciated,"  he  said, 
"how  much  cargo  is  shipped  into  North  Viet- 
nam. For  Instance,  In  1965  It's  a  reasonable 
estimate  that  there  were  well  over  100  free 
world  ships  and  probably  an  equal  or  larger 
amount  of  Soviet  Union  and  other  Com- 
munist-bloc ships  making  North  Vietnamese 
Bprts.  One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  re- 
ducing the  Communist  aggression  is  to  cut 
off  this  seaborne  flow  of  supplies.  This  will 
save  Uves  and  shorten  the  war." 

Commenting  on  free  world  shipping  Into 
North  Vietnam,  the  VPW  commander  said, 
"we  would  have  no  apologies  to  make  to  any 
free  world  nation  for  blockading  their  ships 
headed  for  Hanoi.  Such  trafficking  with  our 
enemy  by  ships  flying  free  world  flEiga  Is  a 
betrayal  of  our  friendship  and  a  disservice 
to  the.  cause  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world." 

Concluding.  Commander  Borg  said,  "we 
have  seapower  superiority  over  communism 
in  the  Pacific  and  southeast  Asia.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not,  therefore,  ex- 
ploit our  advantage." 

"If  the  United  States  could  establish  a 
quarantine  blockade  around  Cuba,  at  a  time 
when  American  troops  were  not  getting 
killed,  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
Impose  a  similar  quarantine  against  a  vi- 
cious, aggressive  enemy  In  North  Vietnam 
who  Is  killing  American  and  allied  fighting 
men." 

Commander  Borg  emphasized  that  his  rec- 
ommendation for  a  blockade  against  North 
Vietnam  was  based  upon  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  delegates  represent- 
ing the  1,3(X),000  overseas  combat  veterans 
who  are  members  of  the  VFW  at  their  1966 
convention  in  Chicago. 


Albert  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"nVES 

Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Albert  Thomas,  Representative  from 
Houston,  is  a  particularly  great  loss  to 
the  Texas  delegation,  of  which  he  was 
a  senior  member.  An  alumnus  of  two 
fine  Texas  institutes  of  higher  learning — 
Rice  University  and  the  University  of 
Texas,  he  was  also  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I  and  a  distinguished  attorney  at 
law.  He  came  to  Washington  some  30 
years  ago  to  distin.guish  himself  further, 
this  time  as  a  U.S.  Congressman.  As  the 
years  passed,  he  became  an  important 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, heading  several  key  sub- 


committees, and  serving  on  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

But  it  is  not  just  for  his  great  public 
service  that  I  shall  remember  AifBERT 
Thomas.  I  shall  first  and  foremost  for- 
ever cherish  my  remembrance  of  him  as 
a  fine  human  being  and  as  my  friend. 
When  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1963, 
Mr.  Thomas  was  a  great  help  to  me  in 
lesuTiing  the  fine  details  of  the  legislative 
process.  Always  con^derate  and  gra- 
cious, he  was  what  I  think  a  true  gentle- 
man must  be.  A  Democrat  who  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  his  party,  he  was  liked  and 
admired  by  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike.  He  was  my  friend,  and  I  shall 
truly  miss  him.  But  even  more  impor- 
tant to  note  here  today  is  that  the  loss  of 
this  fine  Member  of  Congress  will  be  felt 
by  the  Nation  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  place  of  such  a  fine  gentleman  as 
Albert  Thomas  Is  not  easily  filled  in  the 
world  today. 


Can  Vietnam  War  Be  Won? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  IS.  1966 

-Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  more 
one  reads  of  the  incredible  obstacles  that 
confront  those  who  are  trying  to  save 
Vietnam,  the  more  serious  becomes  the 
question  of  whether  the  government  of 
that  country  will  permit  it  to  be  saved. 

The  Odyssey  of  Mr.  H.  O.  Beck,  master 
of  the  SS  Louise  Lykes,  as  related  to  his 
employers  from  Saigon,  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  believe.  It  is  a  story  of  incompe- 
tence at  its  worst.  It  is  a  story  of  waste 
of  the  American  taxpayers'  money  that 
ought  to  make  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try shudder. 

Here  was  a  vessel,  carrying  a  combined 
cargo  of  rice  and  military  supplies,  the 
master  of  whi<^  almost  had  to  fight  a 
war  to  deliver  free  to  a  nation  which 
claims  to  be  fighting  a  wax. 

But  read  the  report.    It  follows: 
SS  "Jjomst  Ltkbs," 
Saigon,  VietTiam,  December  28, 194S. 
Mr.  R.  1^  Reckling, 

Assistant  Vice  President,  Operationt,  Lykes 
Bros.  Steamshig^  Co..  Inc.,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Dear  Sol:  Following  is  a  r^jort  on  the  de- 
lays encountered  at  Da  Nang,  Vietnam: 

On  the  way  from  Japan  to  Da  Nang  we 
followed  our  usual  custom  of  sending  otir 
estimated  time  of  arrival  as  soon  as  possible. 
Since  we  could  not  contact  the  local  station 
at  Danang  advised  both  Manila  and  Saigon, 
requesting  the  latter  to  inform  Danang.  We 
happened  to  hear  that  the  "old"  Louise  Lykes 
was  at  Da  Nang  and  after  that  sent  our  mes- 
sages through  the  old  Louise  to  pass  to  the 
agent  at  Da  Nang.  We  were  Informed  by  the 
agent,  through  the  Louise  that  we  would 
have  a  delay  of  at  least  3  weeks  before  we 
woxild  start  discharging  due  to  the  arrival 
of  a  Liberian  vessel  with  14,000  tons  of  rice 
the  previous  day,  we  passed  the  information 
on  to  Manila. 

December  17:  Arrived  off  Da  Nang  at  8  pjn.. 
but  due  to  heavy  weather  stayed  outside  and 
hove  to,  but  reported  otir  arrival  to  the 
harbor  entrance  control,  requesting  an  an- 
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chorage.  We  had  talked  to  the  Chrisiopfier 
Lykes.  whic£  was  alao  In  the  bay  and  were 
adviaed  not  to  attempt  to  enter  aa  the  vesaels 
In  the  bay  experienced  very  heavy  swells  and 
high  winds.  We  had  no  Intention  or  entering 
as  w«  had  listened  to  phone  calls  from  vessels 
stating  that  they  were  dragging  thetr  an- 
chors, requesting  new  anchorages.      • 

December  18:  Approached  the  entrance 
to  the  t>ay  at  daybreak  and  hove  to  3  miles 
oft.  reporting  and  requesting  again  to  have 
an  anchorage  asalgntd  to  us.  The  weather 
had  moderated  somewhat,  but  we  could  not 
see  the  land  due  to  constant  rain  squalls. 
Finally,  at  1  pm  .  received  instructions  to 
anchor  280  degrees,  4.800  yards  rrom  Ob- 
aervaitory  Light.  Entered  and  anchored  in 
Um  middle  of  the  bay,  rolling  very  heavily 
and  slilpplng  water  on  deck,  laying  broadside 
to  the  swells  entering  tl^e  bay.  Talked  to 
old  Louise  and  to  the  Christoptier ,  both  of 
whom  Informed  us  that  they  had  not  seen 
the  agent  in  a  couple  days  due  to  the  bad 
weather.  Sent  a  message  to  the  agent 
through  the  local  station  Informing  him  of 
our  arrlTal.  ( 

December  19:  No  contact  yet,  no  news. 
Informed  by  another  vessel  that  the  "agent 
will  be  out  tomorrow."  Vessel  neither  en- 
tered nor  cleared.  Lykes  Manila  wanted  to 
know  best  draft  we  could  trim  to.  In- 
formed UanUa  best  draft  30  feet,  6  inches. 
December  20:  Agent  did  not  come  aboard 
No  contacts. 

December  21 :  Received  message  from  agent 
.  through  local  station,  "Walt  Instructions  ad- 
vice from  8*lgon"  Centraco.  Received  mes- 
sage trom  Manila  quoting  concern  of  New 
Orleans  regarding  delay  at  Danang.  request- 
ing we  explore  possibilities  of  debunkerlng 
at  Danang  to  Louise,  Chrutopher,  Rutn.  or 
any  vessel.  Called  Christopher  on  the  phone, 
were  told  that  agent  was  aboard  CfirUtopher. 
passed  a  message  from  us  -to  agent,  also 
passed  message  from  Manila  to  agent,  at  the 
same  time  demanding  that  agent  come  out 
to  vessel  immediately.  When  the  agent  came 
aboard  It  bectime  appttrent  at  once  that  there 
was  absolutely  nothing  that  he  could  do 
to  assist  us.  Rather  than  risk  further  delay 
went  with  agent  to  Louise  to  explore  pcesi- 
bUlty  of  giving  bunkers  to  Louise  which 
needed  them. 

Found  that  Louise  had  neither  hose  nor 
fittings  and  neither  did  we.  Conditions  for 
coming  alongside  in  this  port  are  extremely 
haaardous  due  to  swell  at  times.  An  old 
oil  b&Dge  which  we  were  going  to  use  as  a 
fender  between  the  vessels  was  found  to  have 
sunk  In  the  meantime.  Since  the  Louise 
was  ready  to  sail  by  this  time  we  continued 
— txire  with  the  agent  In  order  to  talk  to 
U8TB  but  were  told  that  they  had  neither 
barges,  hose,  nor  fittings,  that  they  would 
explore  possibtliUes  and  let  us  know.  Talk- 
ing to  the  Christopher  we  found  that  she 
could  take  8,000  barrels,  had  hose,  and  could 
make  some  sort  of  fittings.  But  then  the 
question  of  camels  or  fenders  arose.  We 
could  not  go  in  where  she  was  due  to  our 
draft,  she  was  B4STS  and  working  at  the 
time.  UST8  had  to  be  contacted,  the  Navy 
or  fenders  located  somewhere. 

Before  we  could  pursue  the  matter  further 
••  recelTed  a  message  from  Manila  to  "pro- 
oaad  Manila  for  debunkerlng  acknowledge 
advising  WTA."  We  had  advised  ManUa  re- 
garding oiiT  efforts  and  failure  up  to  then. 
We  might  have  succeeded  In  the  end,  but 
valuable  time  would  have  been  lost  as  it 
would  have  taken  a  minimum  of  a  day  or 
more  to  coordinate  everything,  then  possibly 
another  day,  with  the  ever-present  poaslbU- 
ity  of  swell  or  the  inability  to  obuin  suitable 
fenders. 

Advised  the  local  authorities,  harbor  en- 
trance control,  port  conrtol.  the  agent 
through  tlie  S-uomIco  a  nSNS  tanker,  that 
we  were  leaving  as  soon  as  we  had  steam  up. 
In  the  meantime  we  were  stUl  trying  to  con- 
tact the  Ruth  Lykes  at  a»m  Ranh  Bay,  ap- 


parently, a  very  sheltered  place,  but  were 
unable  to  raise  her.  Called  the  local  control 
stations,  since  they  are  In  touch  with  aacb 
other,  explanlng  our  dUBcxUUes,  requesting 
permission  to  use  the  channel.  While  sym- 
pathetic they  did  not  want  to  be  bothered, 
but  suggested  that  we  use  the  local  Western 
Union  We  would  have  gotten  an  answer  In 
a  week  B4STS  was  going  to  advise  us  what 
they  had  come  up  with  We  asked  how  by 
phone?  They  said  their  phone  did  not  reach 
across  the  street,  they  had  no  InsiUators  on 
their  antennas.  Doing  ashore  with  the  agent 
we  had  to  wait  first  while  the  boat  crew 
repaired  or  made  adjustmenu  to  the  motor 
Going  ashore  It  Isecame  doubtful  whether  we 
would  be  getUng  back  to  the  ship  again 
Communications   are  extremely   poor. 

Sent  some  radios  to  Saigon,  asking  if  we 
could  debunker  at  Cap  St  Jacques,  if  we 
could  obtain  barges,  hoses,  fittings?  No 
answer  We  could  not  raise  Cam  Ranh  Bay 
Later  I  found  out  that  efforts  were  being 
made  at  Saigon  along  those  lines,  in  fact 
were  In  progress  whUe  we  were  calling,  but 
ended  in  faUure  for  one  reason  or  another 
Knowing  we  have  a  message  at  a  station  we 
would  call  for  an  hour  or  two  before  they 
would  deign  to  answer.  Saigon  for  insUnce 
sends  her  traffic  at  certain  hours  and  you 
either  catch  the  sution  then  or  not  at  all 
Many  times  other  ships  would  relay  for  us 
and  we  would  do  the  same  as  otherwise  no 
one  would  get  any  messages  thr^h  except 
possibly  a  few  lucky  ones. 

December  22 :  SaUed  from  Da  Nang  at  12  30 
am.  and  at  9  ajn.  advised  ManUa  that  we 
had  saUed.  giving  our  estimated  time  of 
arrival.  Manila.  Received  orders  at  the  same 
time  canceling  the  diversion,  telling  us  to 
keep  m  touch  with  Manila,  in  the  meantime 
to  remain  at  Da  Nang.  Since  we  were  already 
180  miles  from  Da  Nang  slowed  down,  heading 
south  and  awaited  developments.  Since 
Jettisoning  fuel  was  mentioned  we  were  in 
posiUon  to  do  so  any  time  we  were  ordered 
to  conunence. 

We  remained  in  touch  with  ManUa  and 
Saigon  throughout  the  day  and  night  re- 
ceiving and  answering  instrucUons.  passing 
messages  from  Manila  to  Saigon,  adding  our 
own  requssts.  In  the  meantime  continued 
steaming  south  slowly  in  order  to  be  able  to 
proceed  either  Manila  or  Saigon  as  ordered,  at 
the  sams  time  to  be  near  enough  Saigon  to 
Insure  making  the  tide  if  ordered  to  Jettison 
fuel.  ^ 

December  23 :  at  1 : 30  a jn..  Informed  Manila 
that  we  were  starting  to  Jettison  fuel  as  the 
deadline  had  arrived  to  Jettison,  staying  far 
enough  offshore  and  at  the  same  time  make 
the  Ude  on  the  24th.  adding  if  objection  ad- 
vise immediately.  No  answer  came  back  so 
we  conunued  to  Jettison  unui  we  felt  we  were 
light  enough  to  be  able  to  proceed  uprlver  on 
the  tide.  I  had  left  myself  time  as  I  did  not 
know  how  long  it  would  take  to  Jettison  that 
much  fuel,  also  the  speed  the  ship  would 
make  once  we  started  steaming  again  We 
did  not  want  to  Jettison,  then  faU  to  make 
the  Ude.  It  seems  o\ir  worries  were  un- 
founded. Completed  Jetttoonlng  at  4  p  m 
and  started  for  Cap  St.  Jacques  making  20 
knots. 

During  the  night,  after  we  picked  up  the 
first  landmarks,  slowed  down  in  order  to  enter 
Cap  St.  Jacques  during  dayUght  hours. 
Arrived  and  anchored  off  the  Cape  at  8  ajn 
Read  the  draft  as  well  as  we  could  both  for- 
ward and  aft  and  amidships,  port  and  star- 
board and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  on  the  draft  we  were  supposed  to  be 
on.  We  stiU  had  water  in  the  forepeak 
which  we  were  going  to  use  to  trim,  but  did 
not  use  it  for  fear  of  tipping  the  vessel  aft 
too  much.  We  had  figured  that  we  would 
have  to  pump  half  of  it  out.  but  left  well 
enough  alone. 

Orders  came  out  by  boat  saying  that  we 
wotUd  proceed  uprlver  about  1400.  also  asking 
the  draft.  Informed  pUoU  29  feet  2  Inches, 
as  read.     When  the  pilot  came  aboard  he  also 


asked,  we  told  him  29  feet  2  Inches,  or  29 
feet  10  Inches  fresh  water.  When  we  crossed 
the  bar.  apparently  a  mere  two  or  three  ship 
lengths,  the  vessel  never  hesitated,  did  not 
slow  down,  did  not  stir  up  mud.  Just  kept 
steaming  as  before.  On  arrival  at  Saigon 
the  draft  was  found  to  be  30  feet  3  inches 
forward  and  29  feet  11  Inches  aft.  The  only 
berth  available  were  buoys  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  harbor.  The  distance  between  these 
buoys  Is  insufficient  for  a  vessel  of  this  size, 
so  we  made  one  buoy  fast  alongside  of  the* 
bow  and  using  an  anchor,  in  order  to  have 
the  after  buoy  astern  of  the  vessel.  While 
being  cleared  by  the  local  authorities  we 
were  informed  the  discharge  would  com- 
meuce  Christmas  Day  at  7  p.m. 

December  26:  Barges  alongside  at  7  p.m.. 
but  no  labor.  It  seems  that  barge  people  had 
advised  everyone  that  barges  could  not  be 
alongside  before  2200.     No  work  this  day. 

December  26:  USOM  and  AID  people 
al>oard  with  agent.  Commander  Pink  of 
USOM  informed  me  that  he  had  been  trying 
to  line  up  a  large  fuel  barge  to  debunker  us 
at  Cap  St.  Jacques.  At  the  same  time  use 
Junks  and  barges  to  discharge  part  of  the 
rice  while  debunkerlng.  He  was  going  to 
bring  the  vessel  Into  the  river  above  Cap.  St 
Jacques  In  order  to  be  In  quiet  water  and 
had  arranged  for  a  naval  patrol  to  see  that 
we  were  not  surprised  by  the  Vletcong. 
Labor  costs  would  have  been  tripled  sending 
stevedores  that  distance  (40  miles),  but  It 
would  have  been  still  cheaper  than  Jettison- 
ing. But  he  could  not  get  anywhere  with 
his  plan  due  to  the  obstructionist  attitude  of 
the  local  government.  He  stated  that  we 
needed  a  permit  to  discharge  at  the  river- 
mouth,  then  there  would  be  trouble  bring- 
ing the  rice  to  Saigon.  When  pointing  out 
that  the  rice  was  destined  to  Vietnam  and 
that  Cap.  St.  Jacques  Is  in  Vietnam  as  is 
Danang  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders 
saying  that  he  could  not  force  people,  that 
he  could  merely  advise  them.  I  could  only 
agree  with  him.  having  dealt  with  the  same 
people. 

Labor  boarded  the  vessel  at  1480  this  day 
and  knocked  off  again  at  1500.  The  receiver 
had  failed  to  obtain  a  permit  at  the  custom- 
house to  discharge  into  lighters.  No  work 
this  day.     Informed  Manila  by  radio. 

December  27,  9  a.m. :  Two  gentlemen  from 
AID  aboard  accompanied  by  a  Colonel 
Jock(?)  from  CPA,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment agency  receiving  the  rice.  I  asked  him 
regarding  the  debacle  the  previous  day  when 
the  discharge  of  badly  needed  rice  was 
stopped  for  the  lack  of  a  piece  of  paper,  which 
is  given  by  one  Government  agency  (cus- 
toms) to  another  (receiver)  which  after  all 
Is  only  a  matter  of  form.  In  the  meantime 
a  very  expensive  ship  is  being  held  up.  He 
drew  his  whole  6  feet  up  and  stated  that  we 
do  not  work  on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  This 
did  not  sit  too  well  with  me  and  I  pointed 
out  that  I  not  only  worked  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  but  day  and  night,  every  day.  so  did 
everyone  else,  the  crew,  the  AID  people,  the 
people  loading  the  ship  at  home,  in  fact 
everyone  and  one  sure  thing,  the  Vletcong 
were  working.  It  made  no  impression  on  the 
gentleman  at  all.  The  AID  people  took  off 
in  high  dudgeon  telling  the  colonel  that  they 
would  see  the  Minister,  whoever  be  U.  some 
Vietnamese  Cabinet  officer. 

At  1315  five  gangs  came  aboard  and  started 
discharging  Noe.  2.  3.  4,  6.  and  6.  During 
the  day  Mr.  T.  Gleason  and  five  aids  came 
aboard  accompanied  by  Commander  Fink. 
USOM.  They  are  here,  as  you  probably  are 
aware,  to  use  their  talents  In  unsnarling  the 
local  bottleneck  by  Improving  coordination, 
using  labor  and  barges  and  other  facilities 
IntelllgenUy.  I  received  the  Impression  that 
Mr.  Gleason  has  been  here  since  October, 
but  from  all  I  can  gather  whUe  they  know 
where  and  what  the  trouble  Is,  there  is  very 
little  ttiat  they  can  do  except  advise.  You 
might  as  well  advise  the  rice  to  get  out  under 
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its  own  power,  you  get  Just  as  far  as  advis- 
ing the  local  yokels.  You  think  you  have 
troubles? 

Mr.  Gleason  ajid  his  gang  came  back  later 
during  the  day.  We  sUll  had  five  gangs 
working  and  continued  to  do  so  until  2315 
when  the  barges  at  Noe.  2  and  5  were  loaded 
and  no  replacements  had  arrived.  The  rest 
continued  until  0500  the  next  morning  when 
the  shift  ended  and  the  barge  at  No.  3  was 
loaded. 

December  28:  At  0730  five  gangs  came 
aboard,  two  went  to  work  at  Nos.  5  and  6, 
while  the  gangs  at  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  stood  by, 
waiting  for  barges.  Apparently  they  only 
get  paid  while  they  work,  because  at  10 
o'clock,  when  a  half  a  dozen  barges  showed 
up  the  labor  was  gone.  Mr.  Gleason.  ILA 
and  aids,  with  a  gentleman  from  AID  came 
aboard  again,  watching  operations  for  a 
while,  pointing  out  that  the  load  was  always 
hanging  In  the  air.  waiting  to  be  lowered 
In  the  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  barge.  The 
opening  Is  at  one  end  and  the  cargo,  or 
rice,  has  to  be  carried  clean  to  the  other  end 
In  the  barge.  Mr.  Gleason  stated  that  he 
had  forwarded  a  report  to  Washington  In 
October,  pointing  out  that  they  needed  large 
flat  barges,  land  the  cargo  on  them  and  cover 
It.  That  Is  all  that  happened,  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  it.  At  the  present  moment 
we  have  four  rice  ships  here  now. 

Apparently  the  rice  is  not  needed  as  badly 
as  we  think.  I  heard  an  aside  ^tween  the 
AID  people,  saying:  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  it.  they  are  harvesting  In  the  delta 
and  they  will  come  up  with  another  200.000 
tons." 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  six  empty 
barges  alongside  (2  p.m.)  but  no  labor 
on  the  barges  to  land  and  stow  the 
rice  in  the  barges.  While  the  rice  is  checked 
off  the  ship,  it  also  must  be  checked  on  to 
the  barge.  The  barge  checkers  have  not 
shown  up  either. 

I  am  writing  this  little  epistle  from  notes 
which  I  am  trying  to  keep  in  chronological 
order.  If  they  are  confusing,  or  If  you  are 
confused,  think  nothing  of  it,  so  am  I.  I  keep 
asking  questions,  prodding  the  agent  and 
stevedore,  but  halt  the  time  I  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  because  while  I 
received  excellent  training  during  my  3-year 
sojourn  in  Turkey,  these  people  can  teach 
the  T^ks  when  it  comes  to  procrastinating 
and  evading.  The  agent  and  stevedore  both 
are  doing  their  best  apparently,  but  it  Is  also 
apaprent  that  It  is  not  good  enough. 

We  discharged  some  1.350  tons  of  rice  yes- 
terday up  until  5  ajn.  today  in  what  may 
be  called  2  Interrupted  shifts  (lack  of 
barges  etc.).  However,  most.  If  not  all  the 
discharged  cargo  is  still  alongside.  The  cargo 
has  to  be  discharged  Into  warehouses  some 
distance  from  here  and  the  barges  returned 
for  further  loading.  If  the  local  people  could 
coordinate  their  efforts  It  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  days  to  discharge  a  vessel  such 
as  this,  but  either  there  Is  no  labor,  or  no 
checkers,  or  no  barges,  or  the  tide  Is  wrong 
or  too  strong  or  even  the  lack  of  a  piece 
of  paper  which  niUllfles  all  efforts.  I  have 
been  Informed  by  Mr.  Gleason  that  there  Is 
no  trouble  getting  labor  at  any  time  of  the 
day  or  night,  so  there  should  be  no  trouble 
on  that  score. 

So  far  the  military  cargo  has  not  been 
touched.  I  understand  that  we  will  probably 
have  to  shift  to  another  berth  In  order  to 
unload,  unless  the  military  are  willing  to  un- 
load their  vehicles  Into  barges.  It  Is  too 
early  to  start  prodding  as  some  of  the  stuff 
is  still  burled  by  the  rice,  even  though  No.  1 
can  be  discharged  now. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  Is  what  you  had  In 
mind  when  you  requested  that  I  inform  you 
of  any  and  all  delays.  A  detailed  log  will  also 
be  kept  and  forwarded  prior  to  sailing  frMn 
Saigon.  In  order  to  keep  this  epistle  down 
to  manageable  size  I  shall  close  now,  continua 


to  keep  notes  and  complete  It  before  sailing 
from  hera. 

Yours  very  trtily, 

H.  O.  Beck,  Master. 


Mistakes  of  McNamara  Are  Danger  to 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pressure  to  do  something  about  the  mul- 
tiplying McNamara  errors  In  Judgment 
is  Increasing  with  the  unfolding  of  every 
day.  A  good  example  of  the  tempera- 
ment of  my  constituency  Is  contained  in 
the  following  article  entitled  "Mistakes 
of  McNamara  Are  Danger  to  Nation,"  by 
Henry  J.  Taylor  which  recently  appeared 
In  the  San  Diego  Union  is  in  the  must- 
read  category  for  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
Mistakes  of  McNamara  Ar«  Dancer  to 
Nation 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 
Another    of   Defense   Secretary   Robert   S. 
McNamara's   great   plans   has   folded   under 
him  (and  under  our  men  In  Vietnam)    like 
a  dying  camel.    But  who  would  know  It? 

This  war  is  not  the  administration's  war. 
It's  the  American  people's  war.  And  the 
truth  we  fall  to  get  Is  utterly — shamefully — 
appalling. 

Once  again.  In  the  largest  matters  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's Judgment  apparently  vanishes  like 
a  pricked  balloon. 

Among  other  examples,  the  records  show 
him  dead  wrong,  successively  wrong  and 
wrong  on  all  sides  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 
In  February  1962.  Mr.  McNamara  stated:  "By 
every  quantitative  measure  we  are  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam."  And  so  it  goes  wth 
Mr.  McNamara. 

Now  it's  about  ships.  And  this  brings 
us  to  the  facts  herein;  Just  one  more  exam- 
ple, but  you  can  frame  it: 

In  testifying  to  Congress  4  years  ago  after 
retum^g  from  Vietnam,  Mr.  McNamara 
stated  Ihe  had  decided  to  take  ships  largely 
out  of  the  defense  picture.  Air  transport 
would  be  substituted  as  our  primary  mili- 
tary supply  vehicle.  This  would  take  the 
place  of  ships  "we  do  not  need." 

Were  Mr.  McNamara's  computers  Just 
spinning  their  reels?  Representart;lve  Ed- 
ward A.  Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland, 
acting  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  and  others  apparently 
told  him  it  would  take  260  of  the  C5A  planes 
to  carry  the  load  of  a  single  O-4-type  work- 
horse ship.  And  it  would  cost  eight  times 
as  much  per  ton  mile. 

Planked  by  his  whiz  kids,  fresh  from 
their  computers,  the  answer  was  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's same  old  yakety-yak  of  leave-lt-to- 
me.  a-one.  a-two.  a-three. 

Well,  here  it  Is  4  years  later  and  what  is 
the  truth  about  what's  happened?  By  the 
Defense  Department's  own  records,  2  of  every 
3  soldiers  in  Vietnam  had  to  be  transported 
by  ships.  As  of  January  24,  98  percent  of  the 
cargo  and  supplies  for  the  war  went  In  ships. 
But  because  Mr.  McNamara  was  wrong  we 
haven't  got  the  ships.  Instead,  our  fighUng 
men  have  got  the  shortages  in  Vietnam. 

When  will  Mr.  McNamara  admit  that  Viet- 
nam cargoes  are  piling  up  scandalously  In 


New  York,  New  Orleans.  Oakland.  Norfolk, 
and  Baltimore?  When  will  he  admit  the  few 
ships  he  has  belatedly  reactivated  cannot  un- 
load their  cargoes  fast  enough  to  get  back 
here  and  take  on  the  supplies  that  are  piling 
up? 

When  will  he  admit  that  even  these  few 
ships  often  wait  in  Vietnam  sometimes  nearly 
3  months,  with  their  supplies  undelivered 
to  our  troops  because  the  ships  arrive  to 
find  no  suitable  unloading  conditions? 

In  July.  Mr.  McNamara  finally  caved  in  to 
the  extent  of  (quietly)  reactivating  50  ships, 
and  then  another  25  or  so,  from  our  mothball 
fleet.  But  he  demanded  a  10-cent  Job  for 
their  reflttlng,  and  practically  no  time  for 
testing. 

Water,  instead  of  detergent,  was  qulcUy 
pumped  through  the  boUer  tubes.  It  re- 
sulted In  a  scandal.  But  who  would  know 
It  Unrwnoved  oil  sediment  and  sludge 
caused  boiler  after  boiler  to  blow  up  or  break 
down  at  sea. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  McNamara  now  needs 
ships  BO  badly  and  so  fast  that  there  Isn't 
time  to  refit  enough  in  time  to  move  the 
cargoes. 

Mr.  McNamara's  c<Mnputer-backed  words 
are  convincing.  His  housekeeping  in  the  De- 
fense Department  is  splendid  and  his  re- 
markable intelligence  fully  deserves  the 
praise  received.  But  intelUgence  Is  not  the 
same  as  good  Judgment.  And  at  top  levels  no 
man  can  claim  to  have  good  Judgment  who 
falls  to  make  allowances  foe  the  conse- 
quences If  he  Is  wrong. 

This  Is  the  first  requirement  of  good  Judg- 
ment. Yet  Mr.  McNamara  repeatedly  bets 
the  very  essence  of  our  national  security  that 
he's  right,  with  no  place  for  us  to  turn  If 
he's  wrong. 

To  be  that  bullheaded,  that  positive  you 
are  right.  Is  dangerous.  On  his  record  In  the 
big  questions  that  really  count  most,  iSx. 
McNamara  should  resign. 


Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Albert  Thomas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    mvr    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  IS.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of 
Albert  Thomas,  as  a  Representative  of 
the  State  of  Texas  and  as  a  symbol  of 
great  statesmen  is  an  irreplaceable  one. 

My  admiration  for  him  began  during 
my  first  days  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

All  of  the  outstanding  attributes  for 
which  the  image  seekers  of  today  search, 
veritably  shone  in  the  great  mind,  the 
wit  and  above  all,  the  character  of  Con- 
gressman Thomas.  I  hasten  to  join  in 
tribute  today  with  my  colleagues.  He 
was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

His  magnificent  verbal  sparring  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
either  In  the  presentation  of  a  supple- 
mental budget  or  in  his  flawless  elucida- 
tion of  an  argument,  was  eagerly  antici- 
pated by  each  and  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  served  with  Con- 
gressman Thomas  In  his  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  called  him  my  col- 
league. 
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I  wish  t<>  express  my  deep  sympathy  to 
the  Thomas  family  i»nd  pray  for  Ckxl's 
blessings  upon  them  to  endure  their 
sorrow. 


New  Need*  aad  New  Opportniiitie* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  Michigan,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  In  this  body,  con- 
tains a  number  of  excellent  Institutions 
of  higher  education.  Among  them,  of 
course.  Is  the  University  of  Michigan, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished 
State  universities  In  the  Nation,  and.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  great  universities  in  the 
world. 

Last  week.  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
asked  to  serve  as  congressional  host  at 
the  14th  annual  congressional  dinner, 
held  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Club 
of  Washington.  DC.  The  main  speaker 
that  evening.  Dr.  Harlan  H.  Hatcher, 
projected  the  future  of  the  university. 
As  its  president.  Dr.  Hatcher  Is,  of  course, 
concerned  with  that  future.  But  he  Is 
also  vitally  Interested  In  the  future  of 
all  higher  education  In  this  country. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  Include 
»t  this  point  In  the  Record,  an  article  by 
President  Hatcher,  discussing  some  of 
the  trends  In  higher  education.  The 
article  appeared  In  the  January  1966, 
Issue  of  the  Michigan  Business  Review, 
published  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

The  article  follows: 
New  Needs  and  New  OppoRTtrNTms 
(By  HarUn  Hatcher) 

Let  me  feed  Into  your  personal  computera 
some  Items  of  InfoiteaUon.  and  then  we  can 
try  to  draw  some  conclusions  and  some 
new  directions. 

Item:  In  August,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare  reported 
that  during  fiscal  lOM  more  than  93  blUton 
wUl  flow  from  the  Pederal  Treasury  through 
a  single  agency,  the  VS.  Office  of  Education, 
to  schools  and  colleges,  teachers  and  students, 
libraries  and  librarians.  Since  that  rep>ort 
was  made,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966 
has  been  signed  by  President  Johnson,  not- 
ably providing  140,000  undergraduate  schol- 
arahlpa. 

Item:  In  fiscal  1966,  four  of  the  largest 
Government  agencies  contracting  with  col- 
leges and  universities  for  research — the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Atomic  Energy 
Ckimmlsslon,  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  the  U  S.  Public  Health 
Service — will  spend  an  estimated  (840  million 
through  our  colleges  and  universities.  Please 
note  that  this  figure  does  not  Include  the 
operation  of  the  research  centers  which  a  few 
of  otir  universities  administer  for  these  agen- 
cies, nor  does  It  Include  the  training  pro- 
grams of  these  agencies. 

Item:  The  published  listing  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  Pederal  money  will  be  spent 
In  1966  through  the  Office  of  Education  In- 
cludes 67  titles.  Kvery  one  of  them  Is  mis- 
sion-oriented: every  one  of  them  has  a  given, 
specific  purpose  for  which  alone  the  money 
can  be  ^)ent.    The  pants  and  contracts  for 


research  are  equally  apeclflc  and  project- 
centered. 

Item:  In  1  recent  year,  the  total  current 
fund  Income  from  aU  sources  of  all  our 
colleges  and  universities  was  97.3  billion — 
only  about  twice  the  sum  of  the  two  Federal 
Items  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Item:  Ck>rporate  giving  to  higher  educa- 
tion has  risen  from  $80  million  In  1954  to 
taso  mlUlon  In  1964 — a  notable  Increase. 
But  some  observers  note  a  levellng-off  In  cor- 
porate giving  and  some  murmurs  are  heard 
to  the  effect  that  such  giving  Is  now  less 
necessary  because  of  the  Influx  of  Federal 
dollars. 

A    CAMOT    rOR    HTCHEK   EDUCATION 

Let  me  make  one  other  jx)lnt  concerning 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  Federal  spend- 
ing before  turning  to  something  else.  Just 
a  week  ago.  In  reportlngl  the  ceremony  of 
signing  the  Higher  Education  Act.  the  New 
York  Times  education  editor,  Mr  Fred  Hech- 
Inger,  made  this  statement:  "The  law  la, 
perhaps  first  and  foremost,  a  carrot  to  per- 
suade higher  education  that  It  ought  to  lead 
In  the  search  for  the  Great  Society." 

In  other  words,  the  legislation  was  written, 
not  so  much  to  help  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities reach  the  goals  they  have  set  for 
themselves,  but  rather  to  use  these  Institu- 
tions to  achieve  certain  goals  for  society 
which  the  makers  of  the  laws  perceive. 

This  Is,  of  course,  entirely  legitimate. 
Setting  goals  for  the  Nation  and  selecting 
methods  for  achieving  them  Is  a  proper  task 
of  Government.  Participating  In  this  task 
Is  also  proper  for  education — but  It  Is  not 
the  whole  of  the  universities'  responsibilities. 

OIMINtSHtNG  DtriTKENCES  BETWEEN  PT7BI.IC  AND 
PRIVATE    INSTITUTIONS 

Now  let  US  take  a  look  at  another  set  of 
facts  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  topic  "New 
Needs  and  New  Opportunities." 

We  have  long  been  accustomed  In  this 
country  to  distinguishing  between  colleges 
and  universities  on  the  basis  of  whether  they 
are  "private"  or  "public."  We  have  today  743 
Institutions  which  are  considered  public,  and 
1,357  classed  as  private.  In  the  public  Insti- 
tutions, we  have  now  well  over  60  percent 
of  all  the  students  enrolled,  and  by  1980  prob- 
ably three-fourths  of  all  our  students  will  be 
In  the  public  Institutions. 

But  this  distinction  between  public  and 
private  Is  harder  and  harder  to  make — and 
less  and  less  significant.  Already,  private  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  receive  enor- 
mous sums  of  "public"  money — Including 
more  Federal  research  funds  than  go  to  all 
the  so-called  public  Institutions.  And  con- 
versely, some  of  the  public  Institutions  own 
some  of  the  largest  endowments,  even  though 
endowment  Is  often  considered  the  hallmark 
of  the  private  coUege. 

Still  another  Interesting  development  Is  the 
growth  of  cooperative  program^  of  various 
kinds  which  Involve  both  public  and  private 
Institutions.  I  will  cite  Just  two.  centered 
In  our  own  Midwest.  The  Committee  on  In- 
stitutional Cooperation  embraces  the  nine 
public  universities  of  the  Big  10  and  the  one 
private  member — Northwestern — plus  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  CIC  is  blazing  a 
trail  in  Intertnstitutlonal  cooperation  which 
is  being  noted  by  educators  throughout  the 
country.  Another  organization  Is  the  newly 
formed  Argonne  Universities  Association, 
comprised  of  16  public  and  10  private  Insti- 
tutions. This  association  wiU  formulate  pol- 
icies for  the  operation  of  Argonne  National 
Laboratory. 

DISTINCTION  BXTWEb^ COLLEGE  AND  UNTVERaiTT 

What  we  are  seeidg  today  Is  a  blurring  of 
the  once  sharp  distinction  between  public 
and  private  and  the  emergence  of  another 
distinction  of  great  Importance.  This  is  the 
distinction  between  college  and  uniyerslty — 
certainly  not  a  new  phenomenon,  but  one 
that  has  great  significance  for  us  In  this  time 


of  swift  evolution  of  our  total  educational 
system. 

Traditionally,  the  emphasis  of  corporate 
giving  has  been  upon  the  private  colleges — 
the  traditional  4-year  liberal  arts  Institution 
under  private  control.  TTie  results  are  cause 
for  national  pride,  for  we  have  a  truly  out- 
standing group  of  private  colleges — such  in- 
stitutions as  Amherst,  Belolt,  Carleton,  and 
so  on  down  the  list.  Over  the  years,  this 
Nation  has  looked  to  such  Institutions  as 
these  for  Its  leaders  In  business.  Industry, 
government,  and  the  professions. 

We  still  expect  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  leadership  to  come  from  the  liberal  arts 
college,  both  public  and  private.  But  today, 
more  and  more  of  those  prospective  leaders 
graduate  from  their  liberal  arts  studies  and 
go  on  to  a  university  for  advanced  and  pro- 
fessional training.  And  this  Is  the  level — the 
graduate  school  and  the  professional 
school — at  which  great  new  needs  and  op- 
portunities exist  for  private  support. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  this  by  mention- 
ing a  report  I  received  a  few  days  agp  from 
the  school  of  business  administration  of  my 
own  University  of  Michigan.  The  report  in- 
dicated that  last  year  more  than  300  cor- 
porations sent  representatives  to  our  campus 
to  Interview  prospective  graduates  about 
Jobs.  The  median  starting  salaries  for  the 
people  employed  by  these  companies  were 
•590  per  month  for  bachelor's  degree  i)eople. 
and  $700  for  master's  degree  recipients.  The 
top  salaries  were  $725  per  month  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  and  tI.3S0  for  the  master's. 
Obviously,  our  corporations  place  a  consid- 
erable monetary  value  on  graduate  study. 

This  Is  not  a  point  which  needs  belaboring, 
for  I  think  It  Is  now  widely  recognized  that 
as  our  total  supply  of  knowledge  expands — 
and  It  has  been  expanding  at  a  dizzying  rate 
this  past  half  century — the  number  of  years 
which  an  lndlvldu.il  spends  on  his  formal 
education  must  likewise  expmnd.  And  we 
know  also  that  these  graduate  and  profes- 
sional programs  of  Instruction  are  expen- 
sive, a  great  deal  more  expensive  than  the 
basic  4-year  undergraduate  liberal  arts 
sequence. 

NEW  DiaecnoNS  por  cx>rporate  support 

Out  of  these  somewhat  disparate  Hems, 
let  us  now  see  if  we  can  chart  some  new  di- 
rections for  corporate  participation  In  sup- 
port of  higher  education  In  the  next  several 
years. 

First  of  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
possible  direction  for  corporate  support  is 
upward.  This  is  not  simply  because  Federal 
spending  Is  expanding.  Rather,  corporate 
support  should  go  up  because  the  need  is 
greater  and  because  the  capacity  of  otir  econ- 
omy to  meet  that  need  Is  greater  than  It  has 
ever  been  In  our  history. 

Second,  corporate  support  must  move  up- 
ward in  another  sense.  It  must  be  Increased 
at  the  graduate  and  professional  levels  of 
education,  both  because  this,  too,  Is  where 
needs  are  growing  most  urgrently  and  be- 
cause this  ts  the  level  from  which  corpora- 
tions are  Increasingly  drawing  their  tech- 
nologists and  their  managers.  Farsighted 
corporate  policy  dictates  support  for  this 
level  of  education  because  business  Is  chang- 
ing too,  and  win  ne^  more  and  more  tech- 
nologists and  better  trained  managers  In  the 
future. 

Third,  private  contributions  must  expand 
in  order  to  maintain  the  diversity  of  higher 
education  in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years,  we  have  thought  of  that  diversity  in 
terms  of  a  balance  between  public  and  pri- 
vate Institutions.  But  now  we  need  to 
maintain  both  pubUc  and  private  Interests 
in  both  public  and  private  institutions.  If 
the  public  institutions  become  solely  dep>end- 
ent  upon  tax  funds,  then  we  may  be  sure 
that  their  programs  will  be  geared  to  fit  the 
mission-oriented  funds  available  through 
Government   agencies.     If    private   Instltu- 
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tlons  are  to  be  confined  to  private  funds 
alone,  some,  at  least,  will  simply  face  bank- 
ruptcy. The  diversity  of  our  educational 
system — In  kinds  and  levels  of  Institutions 
and  programs — depends  upon  continuation 
and  expansion  of  both  public  and  private 
support  for  all  kinds  of  institutions. 

And  we  might  add  that  the  rising  propor- 
tion of  our  young  people  who  attend  the 
so-called  public  institutions  means  that 
private  support  must  go  to  these  universities 
as  well  as  those  dubbed  private.  Such  sup- 
port will  be  necessary  If  the  private  sector  of 
the  economy  Is  to  have  much  Influence  upon 
the  total  course  of  higher  education. 

Finally,  education  needs  most  urgently  to 
see  an  expansion  of  private  support  In  order 
to  have  the  funds  necessary  for  Innovation, 
for  experimentation,  for  pioneering.  At  the 
risk  of  undue  repetition,  I  remind  you  of  the 
project  nature  of  Federal  appropriations. 
Advances  In  education  come  mo&t  often  from 
the  institutions  which  have  the  resources  to 
follow  their  own  stars,  not  simply  those  of 
offices  In  Washington  and  the  statehouse. 

OP    STUDENT    ACTIVISM 

Finally,  I  want  to  touch  on  a  subject  which 
may  seem  at  first  to  be  extraneotis,  but  is 
not.  I  believe.  Irrelevant  to  our  topic.  In 
recent  weeks,  presidents  of  a  good  many 
colleges  and  universities  have  been  receiving 
letters  about  what  is  usually  called  "student 
activism,"  and  more  specifically  about  the 
actions  of  a  small  but  very  vocal  group  of 
students  In  regard  to  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. At  the  University  of  Michigan,  where 
we  are  now  engaged  In  an  effort  to  secure  (55 
million  in  capital  funds  gifts,  some  have 
suggested  that  our  funds  drive  fhay  be  "htirt" 
by  these  demonstrations.  Some  few  are  fear- 
ful that  student  activism  Is  so  unpopular 
with  the  public  that  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation may  level  off  or  even  decline. 

I  have  no  precise  measure  for  the  popu- 
larity or  lack  of  It  of  such  things.  But  I 
submit  that  popularity  Is  not  the  issue  here. 
The  question,  rather,  concerns  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

On  that  score,  I  can  only  reiterate  the 
position  taken  not  only  by  my  own  univer- 
sity but  by  other  responsible  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  As  citizens,  students  have 
the  same  freedom  of  speech,  peaceful  as- 
sembly, and  right  of  petition  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens  by  our  Constitution.  Activities 
of  students  sometimes  result  In  violation  of 
the  law.  When  such  violations  occur.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Perhapis  a  distinction  needs  to  be  drawn 
between  actions  which  are  offensive  or  dis- 
tasteful to  many  of  us,  and  those  which  are 
Illegal.  To  prohibit  expression  of  student 
opinion  with  which  we  disagree,  or  because 
we  dislike  the  manner  In  which  students 
choose  to  express  their  opinion,  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  freedoms  so 
precious  to  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  believe  that  universities  will  suffer, 
in  the  long  run,  because  they  guard  the  free- 
dom of  their  faculties  and  students.  Free 
speech,  right  of  assembly,  right  of  p>etition 
were  not  created  by  universities  In  this  coun- 
try, but  were  first  established  In  America  by 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  and  the 
Bin  of  Rights.  The  tmiversitlee  have  the  ob- 
ligation, however,  to  continue  and  to  help 
protect  these  basic  liberties.  In  good^con- 
sclence,  we  cannot  do  otherwise. 

In  conclusion,  I  turn  your  attention  to  one 
final  characteristic  of  our  American  system 
of  higher  education.  This  Is  the  emergence 
of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  I  shall 
have  to  call  the  national  universities.  We 
have  perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  such  institu- 
tions— universities  which  tower  above  the 
academic  scene.  Some  of  them  are  private; 
some  are  public.  With  their  faculties  of 
scholars,  their  thousands  of  undergraduate, 
graduate    and   professional    students,    their 


scores  of  academic  programs,  their  tremen- 
dous research  efforts,  these  unlversitiea  con- 
stitute an  Indispensable  national  asset.  They 
demand  the  best  of  all  of  us  who  work  In 
them  and  for  them.  Iliey  deserve  support 
from  both  national  and  regional  businesses. 


The  Ford  Foundatioii't  Mexican-American 
Stndy  Project  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fomia.  Lot  Angeles 
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Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  is  heard  these  days  about  poverty, 
disadvantaged  groups,  and  ethnic  and 
racial  minorities. 

The  Impact  of  rapid  technological 
change,  the  crowded  urban  areas,  and 
the  tense  conditions  of  poverty  have  all 
contributed  to  a  growing  national  con- 
cern for  the  less  privileged  who  live  in 
our  country. 

We,  here  in  Congress,  have  voted  enor- 
mous amounts  of  money  to  cope  with 
these  problems  through  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  to  name 
only  two  of  the  most  recent  pieces  of 
legislation. 

On  the  admlfilstratlon  side,  the  Presi- 
dent has  tried  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  long- 
forgotten  Inhabitants  of  our  American 
pockets  of  poverty. 

The  task  has  been  dlfiQcult  in  the  ex- 
treme. Men  like  Sargent  Shriver  have 
sought  data  that  would  help  them  to 
Implement  our  congressional  Intent. 
Studies  have  been  made  by  the  OfQce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  otho-  agen- 
cies across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
Nation  to  discover  the  poor  and  to  assess 
properly  the  conditions  of  their  lives. 
In  many  areas  the  task  of  helping  the 
poor  has  often  been  made  more  difficult 
by  the  lack  of  meaningful  information. 
Many  areas  of  poverty,  we  now  realize, 
are  little  known  to  the  larger  society. 

According  to  the  1960  census.  In  the 
Southwest,  the  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple number  SVi  million,  and  nearly  IY2 
million  of  them  live  In  California  where 
my  district  is  located.  These  numbers 
are  substantially  larger  at  the  present 
time. 

For  many  years  Mexicans  In  the 
United  States  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
mjrstery  in  the  history  books.  Today 
they  represent  a  virtually  unknown  fac- 
tor to  national  decisionmakers  and  social 
scientists. 

I  have  noted  that  in  Washington,  New 
York,  and  other  places  far  removed  from 
the  Southwest,  the  term  "Mexican"  often 
evokes  the  Image  of  a  Mexican  contract 
laborer.  The  Mexican  population  of  the 
Southwest,  long  an  Integral  part  of 
America,  Is  little  known  on  the  east  coast 
and  not  much  better  understood  In  the 
Southwest  Itself. 

Books  in  the  public  libraries  and  the 


texts  used  In  classrooms  tell  the  casual 
reader  that  Mexicans  are  a  rural,  roman- 
tic people,  when  they  are,  in  fact,  about 
as  highly  urbanized  as  the  rest  of  our 
I>opulatlon.  Por  years  Mexican-Ameri- 
can scholars  have  tried  to  cDfemge  the 
Image  of  the  Mexican- American;  to 
prove  tb  the  larger  society  that  the  Mex- 
ican-American people,  like  many  immi- 
grant groups,  are  part  of  the  American 
social  drama  and  that  they,  the  Mexican- 
Americans,  are  also  here  to  stay. 

Unfortunately,  these  sporadic  and  usu- 
ally local  research  efforts  were  not  stiffl- 
cient,  and  they  did  little  to  alleviate  the 
grievances  of  the  Mexican  community. 
Systematic,  reliable,  and  comprehensive 
information  was  rarely  found.  Conse- 
quently, the  Mexican-American  people 
remained  an  enigma  on  the  American 
scene. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Pord  Foundation 
turned  Its  attention  to  the  plight  of  the 
Mexican-American.  The  Pord  Potmda- 
tion  recognized  that,  unlike  the  Negro 
people  and  other  minorities,  Mexican- 
Americans  could  not  point  to  a  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  their  problems  com- 
parable to  Gunnar  Myrdal's  "An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma." 

At  about  the  same  time,  an  academic 
group  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  began  to  explore  the  Mexican- 
American  population  and  its  problems. 
This  group  was  led  by  Dr.  Leo  Grebler,  a 
well-iknown  economist  and  professor  at 
the  UCLA  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

Professor  Grebler  himself  Is  an  Immi- 
grant and  a  refugee  from  the  savagery  of 
of  Nazi  Germany.  His  work  with  census 
data  and  his  extensive  research  in  urban 
economics  made  him  curious  about  gaps 
in  the  data,  and  about  the  appalling  dif- 
ferences between  widely  held  stereotyped 
views  of  Mexican-Americans  and  the  real 
facts.  Who  were  these  Mexicans?  Why 
were  they  so  terribly  deprived  in  a  so- 
ciety of  plenty? 

Why  was  so  little  known  about  this 
minority  and  why  was  so  much  that  is 
purported  to  be  known  so  wrong? 

Dr.  Grebler  felt  that  only  a  compre- 
hensive, full-scale  study  could  provide 
the  answers  and  so,  together  with  his 
associates  he  submitted  a  research  pro- 
posal to  the  Pord  Foundation,  which  the 
foundation  approved  and  fimded 

Because  of  this  man's  scholarly  con- 
cern and  because  of  the  empathy  that 
he  felt  for  a  people  whom  he  suspected 
to  be  considerably  underprivileged,  the 
Mexican -American  study  project  was 
established  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia In  Los  Angeles,  It  Is  the  most  elab- 
orate study  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  Mexican-American  peo- 
ple ever  imdertaken. 

Dr.  Grebler  gathered  a  staff  about  him. 

Among  the  staff  members  is  Prof.  Joan 
Moore,  a  sociologist  trained  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  now  teaching  at 
the  University  of  California,  Riverside; 
a  young  woman  of  great  promise  who 
has  a  special  Interest  in  minority  prob- 
lems and  is  the  associate  director  of  the 
project. 

Another  staff  person  is  Prank  G.  Mlt- 
telbach,  also  a  refugee  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many who,  as  a  child,  was  smuggled  Into 
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England  to  escape  the  persecution  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  Mittelbach.  a  higtily  com- 
petent statistician.  Is  assigned  the  task 
of  gathering  and  analyzing  hard  data 
on  the  Mexican-American  people. 

To  round  out  his  central  staff,  Profes- 
sor Orebler  looked  for  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican scholar  who  would  be  the  only  full- 
time  staff  person  and  who  would  perform 
both  scholarly  and  administrative  work: 
For  this  task  he  chose  Ralph  Guzman, 
a  doctoral  candidate  in  political  science 
at  UCXA  and  a  npan  long  active  in  Mexi- 
can-American community  affairs,  who, 
at  the  time  of  ills  selection,  was  serving 
as  the  Peace  Corps  Director  for  northern 
Peru. 

Many  other  scholars  representing  dif- 
ferent academic  fields  are  working  on  the 
project.  For  example.  Prof.  Julian 
Samora,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
sociology  at  Notre  Dame  University,  is 
doing  a  special  study  of  the  Mexican- 
American  population  living  in  East  Chi- 
cago, Ind.  Prof.  Nancie  Gonzales,  a  cul- 
iun^  anthropologist  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  is  in  charge  of  a  study  of 
the  Spanish -American  people  in  that 
State.  In  Texas,  Prof.  Arthur  Rubel,  an 
anthropologist,  and  Dr.  Richard  Brymer 
are  looking  into  the  problems  facing  the 
Mexican-American  people  in  San  An- 
tonio. Many  young  Mexican-American 
students  have  been  brought  in  to  do  the 
research. 

Recently,  the  Mexican-American  study 
project  released  two  advance  reports. 
One,  on  the  relationship  l)etween  educa- 
tion and  Income,  has  provided  important 
Insight  into  the  social  mobility  of  young 
Mexican-Americans  who  work  hard  to 
achieve  and  are  later  inhibited  by 
society.  The  other  report  concerns  immi- 
gration. It  provides,  for  the  first  time,  a 
comprehensive  record  and  analysis  of 
Mexican  immigration  to  the  United 
States.  I 

Other  advance  reports  are  scheduwd 
for  release  within  the  next  few  months. 
And  a  textbook  to  be  published  shortly 
on  "California  Politics  and  Policies"  con- 
tains a  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Mexican-American  commimity  by  Ralph 
Guzman,  the  assistant  director  of  the 
project. 

Beyond  its  many  research  con- 
tributions, the  staff  of  the  Mexican- 
American  study  project  has  been  en- 
gaged in  numerous  lectures,  training  pro- 
grams, conferences,  and  consultations. 
The  research  work  is  closely  associated 
with  community  advisory  committees  in 
Loe  Angeles  and  San  Antonio,  where  in- 
tensive local  studies  are  in  process. 
These  committees  include  outstanding 
persohs  drawn  from  the  Mexican-Amer- 
ican communities.  I  am  proud  to  serve 
on  the  Lo6  Angeles  committee. 
In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
^Mexican-American  study  project  per- 
forms an  extremely  significant  role,  and 


I  believe  that  It  promises  to  provide  an 
imprecedented  factual  basis  for  better 
public  policies  and  for  Improved  under- 
standing between  this  minority  group 
and  American  society  at  large. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  tireless  effort 
to  discover  truth  will  help  people  like 
you  and  me  to  understand  reality  more 
thoroughly  and  to  serve  more  effectively 
the  best  Interests  of  our  constituencies. 
The  Mexican -American  study  project  at 
UCLA  deserves  recognition  and  the  sup- 
port of  us  all. 


Hon.  Albert  Thomas 
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HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  15, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  a  heart  full  of  sorrow  that  I 
eulogize  my  good  friend  Albert  Thomas. 
who  this  day  was  called  by  his  Maker 
after  many  years  of  personal  suffering. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  unforgettable 
characters  I  have  ever  met,  but  I  know 
I  am  the  richer  for  It.  He  never  com- 
plained to  anyone  and  always  had  a 
happy  and  hearty  "HI  there"  for  every- 
one, together  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

His  service  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives spans  three  decades  in  which  much 
important  legislation  was  written,  and 
in  which  much  liistory  was  made.  It  is 
marked  with  the  same  characteristic  of 
no  thoughts  for  himself,  but  always  for 
his  fellow  man,  and  his  welfare.  The 
people  he  represented  saluted  this  char- 
acteristic by  returning  him  15  times  to 
this  great  body. 

Albert  Thomas'  position  on  the  Ap- 
propriatloiu  Committee  brought  him  into 
daily  contact  with  officials  of  the  various 
Independent  offices  of  our  Government. 
His  knowledge  of  fiscal  affairs  and  budg- 
etary procedures  was  uncanny.  He  was 
a  shrewd  Inquisitor  of  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  his  committee  and  yet  was 
respected  by  all. 

I  Join  his  family  In  mourning  the  loss 
of  tills  great  statesman  who  served  his 
country  well. 


RECXDRO  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  b«  recetred  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RscoRD  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copiea  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
offictt. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  coet  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive departme/t,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  'pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25.  DC,  at  coet 
thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public  Printer 
plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  discount  of 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  allowed  to 
authorized  bookdeaiers  and  quantity  pur- 
chasers, but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  .Government  publications  by 
bookdeaiers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docimients  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimbiu^e  the 
exjjenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  ISO,  p. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  p>er8on 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


New  York  City's  Water  Supply  and 
Cornwall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  recaU 
the  excitement  and  dismay  this  past 
year  when  New  York  City  faced  the 
dreaded  and  dreadful  water  shortage. 
The  crisis  is  still  with  us,  although  the 
worry  and  fear  are  not  quite  so  vocal. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  and  snow  have 
greatly  helped,  but  the  reservoirs  are 
still  far  from  full  and  the  danger  of  a 
water  shortage  has  not  passed.  Nor  will 
it  pass  unless  nature  is  helped  by  man's 
Ingenuity. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  possibUlty  of  New 
York  using  Consolidated  Edison's  pro- 
posed pumped  storage  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Cornwall.  NY.,  to  help  supple- 
ment the  city's  water  supply  in  dry 
years.  From  the  information  I  have.  It 
seems  obvious  that  long-range  solution 
to  the  city's  water  requirements  Is  the 
Hudson  River.  There  is  no  need  for  the 
city  to  have  water  shortages  when  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  gallons  of  fresh  water 
flow  down  the  Hudson  each  year  and  are 
wasted  in  the  ocean.  This  resource  must 
be  conserved  for  public  use. 

Any    plan    for    using    Hudson    River 
water  on  a  large  scale  Is  going  to  re- 
quire huge  pumping  facUiUes  to  get  the 
water  from  the  river  into  the  water  sys- 
tem.    While  the  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibUity  of  the  plan  to  use  the 
ComwaU  facilities  for  tills  purpose  have 
yet  to  be  determined,  the  proposal  would 
seem  to  have  merit  in  that  it  would  make 
avaUable  to  the  city  at  minimum  capital 
cost  the  largest  pumping  facilities  any- 
where.   This  proposal  to  combine  power 
and  water  supply  In  one  major  project 
Indicates  an  intelligent  approach  to  the 
development  of  our  Nation's  water  re- 
sources.   It  would,  in  a  sense,  help  the 
natural  supply  of  water  Metropolitan 
New  York  City  now  possesses.     Thus 
man's    ingenuity    becomes    the    hand- 
maiden of  nature. 

For  some  time  now  the  city  has  been 
carefully  studying  all  practical  means  of 
augmenting  its  water  supply.  From  the 
Information  available,  it  seems  apparent 
the  long-range  answer  lies  with  the  Hud- 
son River.  The  passage  on  November 
2,  of  the  $1  billion  clean  water  bill  by 
the  voters  of  New  York  State  brings  the 
use  of  the  Hudson  Rlvo-  for  piut  of 
New  York  City's  water  supply  much 
closer  to  realizatkML 
Indications  are  that  New  York  Citya 
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present  system  of  water  supply  reservoirs 
Is  adequate  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  more  reservoir 
capacity,  but  rather  how  to  have  the 
reservoirs  full  at  the  end  of  each  annual 
spring  runoff  period.  During  years  of 
normal  rairJall  this  is  not  a  problem  and 
even  with  2  or  3  dry  years  in  a  row 
the  system  seems  to  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  city's  needs.  However,  with  a 
more  prolonged  dry  period,  as  recently 
existed,  the  situation  becomes  calami- 
tous. 

Since  late  last  summer  the  city  has 
been  studying  a  method  of  using  Hudson 
River  water  to  fill  the  reservoirs  in  the 
springtime  during  dry  years.  This  In- 
volves the  use  of  the  planned  pumped 
storage  plant  at  Cornwall,  N.Y. 

During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring 
months,  the  volume  of  fresh  water  flow- 
ing down  the  Hudson  averages  up  to  20 
billion  gallons  a  day.  Ehiring  this  period, 
I  am  informed,  the  water  flowing  past 
Cornwall  Is  fresh,  and  the  quality  of  tiie 
water  even  now  is  such  that  normal 
treatment  practices  can  make  it  potable. 
Furthermore,  the  condition  of  this  water 
should  markedly  Improve  as  the  anti- 
poUution  program  takes  effect  during  the 
next  3  or  4  years. 

The  problem,  then.  Is  how  to  conserve 
a  portion  of  the  huge  volumes  of  fresh 
water  that  flow  during  the  early  months 
of  the  year  for  subsequent  use  during  the 
dry  season.  The  planned  Cornwall 
pumped  storage  project  can  provide  an 
ideal  solution.  It  will  be  the  largest 
pumping  station  in  the  world,  and  more 
than  adequate  to  handle  the  large 
quantities  of  water  Involved. 

The  project  will  have  a  reservoir  with 
a  capacity  of  8  billion  gallons  located  at 
an  elevation  of  some  1.100  feet  This 
reservoir  will  be  at  a  higher  elevation 
than  several  of  the  reservoirs  in  both 
the  Catskill  and  Delaware  watersheds 
Thus,  by  gravity  flow,  it  will  be  possible 
to  fill  reservoirs  in  these  systems  with 
Hudson  River  water  from  the  ComwaU 
reservoir.  As  an  example,  it  would  take 
only  thejequlvalent  of  12  fills  of  the 
Cornwall  reservoir  to  add  nearly  100 
bUllon  gallons  of  water  to  the  city's 
supply.  This  arrangement  should  make 
It  possible  for  New  Yorir  City  to  have  its 
reservoirs  completely  filled  at  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  each  year. 

Methods  of  connecting  the  ComwaU 
project  to  the  city's  reservoir  system  are 
being  explored.  One  of  these  being  con- 
sidered would  require  the  construoUon 
of  about  8  mUes  of  aqueduct  to  integrate 
the  new  source  of  supply.  Preliminary 
estimates  Indicate  that  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing this  additional  water  will  be  only  a 
fraction  of  the  average  cost  of  the  city's 
water  suwly  at  present,  which  Is  15  cents 
per  thousand  gallons. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  some  9 
mlUlon  people,  aU  citizens  of  the  Metro- 


poUtan  New  York  area,  are  to  be  served 
by  this  Cornwall  project. 

The  Cornwall  plant  has  been  attacked 
as  an  invasion  of  the  scenic  beauty  of 
the  Hudson.  We  are  all  naturally  in- 
terested in  preserving  beauty,  but  from 
what  I  have  been  able  to  gather.  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
wiU  be  any  invasion  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Hudson.  Nor  is  scenic  beauty  a  sacred 
cow  to  be  worshipped  at  all  and  any  cost.  \ 
Remember,  9  million  persons  are  pres-  ' 
ently  involved.  The  future  will  usher  In 
milUons  more  to  be  affected.  I  am  in- 
formed that  when  this  project  was  first 
proposed,  even  Governor  Rockefeller  re- 
fused to  intervene  against  it.  He  wrote 
to  a  New  York  State  senator  that  he  felt 
the  project's  benefits  would  outweigh 
any  damage  to  the  sftenery.  Even  the 
Governor's  distinguished  brother.  Lau- 
rance  S.  Rockefeller,  cliairman  of  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  CcHimiission.  said 
tliat  if  no  altemative  can  be  found.  Con 
Edison  should  go  ahead  with  ComwaU. 
I  doubt  whether  a  substitute  can  be 
found.  Thus,  scenic  beauty  is  not  an 
absolute,  although  highly  important. 

The  company  claims  that  this  project 
will  add  to  rather  than  subtract  from  the 
scenic  beauty,  that  it  will  add  to  recrea- 
tional facilities  and  contribute  substan- 
tially to  the  aims  of  conservationists 
and  that  there  will  be  cleared  out  at 
Cornwall  demoUshed  buildings,  aban- 
doned factories,  and  protruding  rottoi 
barges  as  weU  as  a  bumed-out  pier. 
There  wUl  be  constructed  a  waterfront 
recreational  park  and  many  acres  will  be 
added  to  the  forest  parkland  on  Storm 
King.  Furthermore,  I  am  informed  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  waterfront 
plant  wlU  be  imderground  and  what  wlU 
be  visible  will  be  low  buildings  along  the 
waterfront.     There  wiU  be  no  stacks. 

I  believe  both  demands  cap  be  satisfied 
namely,  the  need  to  preserve  the  beauty 
of  the  Hudson  scenery  with  a  minlmnni 
of  impairment  and  the  need  for  fresh 
water  and  other  advantages 


Jndfe  Oscar  B.  Jones  of  Lonrriew,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

/  OF   1XXAS 

INTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
desire  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Recoko  an  editorial  fnan  the  Longview 
Morning  Joumal  of  Sunday,  February 
13.  1966,  about  a  very  outstanding  public 
official  of  Gregg  County,  Judge  Oscar  B. 
Jones.  I  have  known  Oscar  many  years 
and  know  he  is  a  very  fine  and  c^>able 
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official.   I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Oscar 
and  hlA  family. 

The  editorial  follows: 

IProm  the  Longrlew  (Tex.)  Morning  Journal. 

Feb.  13.  19M1 

CoifMDn>&BX.c  Skkvick 

(By  Kllle  Hopkins) 

Now  and  then  an  elected  public  official 
doe*  luoh  an  outatandlng  and  thoroughly 
•atlafactory  work  t&at  he  merits  and  should 
be  given  public  recognition  and  conunenda- 
tion.  Judge  Oscar  B.  Jonea  of  the  court  of 
domeatlc  relation*  of  Gregg  Ck>unty  baa 
performed  with  such  capacity  and  under- 
standing that  we  believe  all  the  people  of 
our  country  should  be  better  acquainted 
with   hla   efTecUve   service   In   this   position. 

Aa  head  of  the  court  of  domestic  relations 
alnce  It  was  created  on  October  1 .  1950,  Judge 
Jonea  has  served  so  effectively  that  he  has 
been  eleotad  and  reelected  to  the  oourt  with- 
out opposition.  This  represents  a  tine 
tribute  which  the  people  of  Gregg  County 
bave  given  to  this  able  jurist  for  the  good 
Job  he  Is  doing  In  a  difficult  position. 

Not  everyone  realizes  that  this  court  deals 
mostly  with  such  ticklish  problem  matters 
as  divorce  and  broken  homes,  children  In 
need  of  support  and  parental  care,  and  the 
deeply  Involved  problems  at  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. These  are  personal  matters,  often 
Involving  great  bitterness,  disappointment, 
and  hurt.  There  Is  contention  and  dispute 
and  misunderstanding  on  all  sides. 

This  means  that  the  Job  of  being  Judge  In 
the  oourt  of  domeatlc  relations  is  a  nerve- 
wracking,  strenuous,  and  often  thankless 
one.  Sitting  on  the  bench  and  trying  to 
maintain  orderly  process  Is  only  the 
beginning.  Judge  Jonea  has  made  hlnvseU 
available  at  all  times,  hae  given  countless 
hotira  at  what  wouid  be  considered  by  moaC 
]udCM  ••  private  time  to  acconunodaUng 
Mam  DMda  and  requests  of  both  litigants  and 
•ttaciMys,  and  In  giving  all  fair  and  thought- 
ful treatment. 

Alvmjrs  before  him,  whether  on  the  bench, 
in  his  official  ahambers.  or  seeking  rest  at 
hofne  with  bis  family  at  night.  Judge  Jonea 
baa  the  problem*  of  the  welfare  of  the  chil- 
dren involved  In  broken  homes,  those  left 
without  paternal  support,  and  those  who  for 
lack  of  a  favorable  home  Ufe  have  become 
wayward  and  delinquent.  Such  matters  can 
weigh  heavily  on  the  person  who  feels  a 
natural  concern  and  normal  desire  to  try  to 
work  out  the  best  solution  possible. 

It  la  a  matter  of  record  that  Judge  Jones 
has  secured  support  for  thousands  of  children 
vhoae  fathers  were  reluctant  or  refused  to 
support  them.  This  has  saved  the  taxpayers 
many  thousands  of  dollars  when  support 
secured  through  his  court  saved  placing  the 
children  and  even  the  mothers  on  public 
welfare  rolls. 

Judge  Jones,  with  a  broad  background  of 
experience  and  service  that  qualifies  him 
partleiilarly  well  for  a  taxnlly  and  children's 
court,  spends  much  time  in  marriage  coun- 
seling. He  has  saved  many  homes,  helping 
to  restore  confidence  and  happiness  and 
keeping  the  children  from  being  forced  into 
the  probiema  and  Insecurity  of  broken 
homes.  In  divorce  matters.  It  has  been  his 
practice  to  make  the  welfare  of  the  children 
his  first  concern.  Ministers  In  particular  are 
well  acquainted  with  his  effective  work  as  a 
counselor  in  family  problems. 

In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  Judge 
Jonas  has  shown  a  deep  concern  and  under- 
standing of  problems  and  causes.  Ha  has 
spent  much  time  alter  office  hours  and  on 
Saturdaya  in  visiting  and  counseling  delin- 
quents w|io  have  been  paroled.  His  patience 
iuid*rst*ndtng.  and  bis  reluctance  to 
children  la  Instttattoaa  If  local  aaslst- 
i  and  help  osoi  be  provided,  have  enshlert 
him  to  Influence  many  children  to  ch*nge 
their  attitudes  toward  home  and  becoms 
goo^  students  in  school. 


The  deep  concern  and  temperamental  qual- 
ities of  Oscar  Jones  for  the  Judgeship  which 
he  holds  are  well  known  to  those  who  have 
had  matters  before  his  court.  A  highly  re- 
garded and  weU-reepected  member  of  the 
bar  and  Judiciary,  he  U  recognized  for  his 
able  decisions  and  often  complimented  by 
attorneys  for  his  honesty  and  sincerity  in 
rendering  fair  decisions. 

While  serving  as  Judge,  he  has  not  neglected 
bis  citizenship  responsibilities.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Long^■lew  Civitan  Club. 
Americanism  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion,  local  and  State  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  member  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  Methodist  church, 
and  active  in  other  civic  and  patriotic  serv- 
ice to  his  community. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  court  and 
subsequent  election  by  the  people.  Jones 
served  as  criminal  district  attorney  of  Gregg 
County.  He  Is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war.  a  retired  Army  reservist, 
a  husband  and  father.  His  character  and 
reputation  are  unquestioned.  His  honesty 
and  Integrity  are  above  reproach. 

Judge  Jones  is  due  public  recognition  for 
a  high  quality  of  citizenship  and  we  com- 
mend him  for  giving  an  unusual  measure 
of  human  understanding  along  with  Jualclal 
wisdom  in  bis  service  as  Judge  of  the  domes- 
tic relations  court  and  the  Juvenile  court 
of  Gregg  County.  Such  able  and  dedicated 
service  earns  the  public  appreciation  and 
respect  which  has  been  accorded  htm,  for 
it  brings  honor  to  our  country. 


Wkeat  Sorplns  Could  Melt  Fast 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

oy  KAiraAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  OGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared an  excellent  article,  written  by 
Roderick  Tumbull.  the  Kansas  City 
Star's  agricultural  editor,  in  the  Febru- 
ary 13,  1966.  edition  of  the  Star.  Mr. 
Tumbull  is  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  is  widely  respect- 
ed as  a  top  agricultural  editor.  His  arti- 
cle "Wheat  Surplus  Could  Melt  Past."  is 
particularly  timely  since  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  Is  now  holding 
hearings  on  Public  Law  480.  popularly 
referred  to  ks  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Tumbull's  article  clearly  Il- 
lustrates that  we  to-e  moving  from  sur- 
pluses to  scarcities. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress  from 
agricultural  areas,  and  others  who  regu- 
larly read  the  Rscord,  will  agree  that 
this  article  accurately  and  timely  de- 
scribes the  situation. 

Whsat  Sumpi.trs  CoiniJ  Mxtx  Past 

It  didn't  happen  overnight,  but  Jtist  last 
week  It  became  afpparent  that  many  analysts 
In  the  grain  tr«de  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sloo  the  wheat  carryover  July  1  this  year 
could  be  down  to  only  600  million  bushela,  or 
poealbly  below. 

All  fall  and  winter,  gr&inmen  have  been 
taiklng  about  the  big  exports  of  all  kinds  of 
grain,  including  wheat,  and  there  has  been 
speculation  that' the  carryover  (surplus) 
would  be  much  less  than  the  Government 
had  predicted  sftsr  banrsst  In  1»66. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  Late 
as  last  November,  was  estimating  that  the 
wheat  carryover  this  year  wotild  be  down 


about  70  million  bushels  from  last  year.  Last 
year,  the  carryover  was  619  million  bushels, 
so  with  the  predicted  drop  the  total  would 
be  around  750  million  this  year. 

Various  members  of  the  trade  had  been 
speculating  that  the  carryover  would  be  less 
than  700  million  bushels  and  some  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  It  could  drop  to  a  level 
of  «25  mlllid^v.^ 

Now,  with  thKblg  rush  shipments  to  India 
and  other  PublLd  Law  480  sales,  plus  a  good 
dollar  busines^  members  of  the  trade  are 
talking  about  the  600  million  bushel  cau-ry- 
over.  They're  hedging  their  estimates  with 
some  Ifs  and  ands,  but  Just  the  same  that 
figure  la  being  put  forth  seriously. 

Usually,  too.  the  gralnmen  contend  they 
are  reflecting  opinions  held  In  Washington 
that  concern  Is  developing  over  a  worldwide 
wheat  shortage.  The  United  States  doesn't 
have  a  shortage,  but.  when  the  reet  of  the 
world  needs  more  wheat,  the  only  place  now 
to  get  it  is  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Indi- 
cated drawdown  on  U.S.  supplies. 

H.  Hentz  &  Co.,  Chicago,  in  a  market  let- 
ter commenting  on  proejjectlve  exports  the 
rem.-Under  ot  this  marketing  year.  said.  "It 
might  be  that  record  U.S.  exports  can  be 
achieved  in  the  current  season  and  privately 
some  theorite  that  our  carryover  might  be 
below  600  million  bushels,  and,  with  equally 
large  clearances  next  season,  down  to  per- 
haps 400  to  500  million  bushels  or  less  (in 
1967)." 

"As  a  result,"  Hentz'  letter  (formerly  the 
Uhlmann  letter)  continued.  "A  long-range 
solution  is  being  discussed  In  Washington, 
and  the  1960  acreage  might  have  to  be  In- 
creased by  as  much  as  10  percent." 

Francis  I.  du  Pont  Si  Oo.,  Kansas  City 
office,  also  comments  In  Its  letters  on  the 
concern  over  a  world  wheat  shortage.  It 
refers  to  the  wheat  conditions  In  Western 
Europe. 

Surveys  have  shown  tha*  plantings  of 
wheat  In  principal  nations  of  Western  Europe 
are  down  30  to  25  percent  from  last  year 
because  of  eiu-ly  severe  winter  weather.  It  Is 
possible  to  plant  spring  wheat  In  Western 
Etirope,  thus  a  good  crop  still  has  not  been 
ruled  out  definitely.  But  a  winter  crop  In 
good  condition  would  hold  more  promise 
than  a  spring  crop  yet  to  be  seeded. 

The  current  condition  of  the  European 
crop  Is  something  that  oould  not  be  assessed 
last  fall  or  late  sununer.  It  Illustrates  how 
things  can  change  to  affect  market  values. 

The  Australian  harvest  is  completed  and 
production  Is  esthnated  at  255  million  bushels 
as  compared  to  370  million  bushels  a  year 
ago  Reports  from  that  oo\intry  are  that 
only  155  million  bushels  are  available  for 
export,  compared  to  almost  twice  that  much 
the  previous  year. 

Argentina  Is  gathering  a  crop  now  esti- 
mated at  5.6  million  tons  compared  to  10 
million  tons  the  year  before.  Argentina  al- 
ready has  made  big  commitments,  principally 
to  China  and  Brazil,  which  will  take  almost 
all  that  It  can  export. 

The  drought  In  India  apparently  Is  even 
woras  than  was  reported  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  The  Indian  Government  Is  estimating 
its  grain  shortage  at  about  19  million  tons. 

President  Johnson  has  Just  promised  to 
rush  to  India  as  fast  as  possible  2  million 
tons  of  wheat  (74300.000  bushels)  and  I 
million  tons  of  mllo  (40  million  bushels). 
A  UBDA  team  that  recently  returned  from 
India  reported  Indian  ports  now  could  handle 
In  exosss  of  1  million  tons  a  month,  which 
is  somewhat  more  than  the  grain  trade  had 
been  thinking.  The  ports  wUl  have  to  handle 
this  much  if,  aa  President  Johnson  hopes, 
the  recently  promised  wheat  and  mllo  are 
delivered  In  the  next  3  months. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  to  India  and  other 
countries  that  are  eontlnidng  to  get  their 
quotas  of  Public  Law  480  wheat,  dollar  sales 
are  high  because  of  prosperity  In  Western 
Europe  and  Japan. 
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Just  last  Tuesday,  export  subsidies  wer» 
approved  for  sales  totaling  3,750,000  busheU 
to  such  countries  as  the  Netherlands,  Great 
Britain,  Belgium,  Prance,  Spain,  and  Japan. 
When  all  these  things  are  added  together — 
the  drought  and  great  demand  from  India, 
the  relaUvely  poor  prospects  In  Western  Eu- 
rope, plus  a  heavy  demand  in  the  same  area, 
poor  crops  In  Argentina  and  Australia,  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam — it  Is  found  that  a 
new  situation  has  been  created,  one  that 
hardly  could  have  been  visualized  a  year  or 
two  ago. 

The  wheat  picture  has  been  changed  dras- 
tically. It  does  become  entirely  possible, 
as  many  In  the  grain  trade  are  contending, 
that  exports  this  year  (up  to  July  1)  actual- 
ly may  reach  950  mllUon  bushels.  The  previ- 
ous record  was  1964  at  850  million  when  the 
big  sales  were  made  to  Russia. 

At  the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  no 
doubt  exist*  on  the  speeded-up  exports,  but 
there  Is  wonder  on  how  all  this  grain  will 
be  moved  to  poru  In  view  of  the  boxcar 
shortage. 

Part  of  this  concern  ov«r  transportation 
springs  from  another  big  change  in  the  wheat 
situation.  For  many  years,  the  surplus  has 
been  primarily  in  the  winter  wheat  area. 
This  is  where  the  big  shlpmenU  of  Public 
lAW  480  wheat  have  originated.  This  is  the 
Kansas  City  trade  territory  area. 

But  now  these  stocks  are  dwindling  while 
relatively  the  spring  wheat  stocks  are  heavy 
December  31,  1964,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Government  grain  handling 
agency.  ow;ned  413.400,000  bushels  of  Hard 
Red  Winter  wheat  and  152,500,000  bushels  of 
Hard  Spring  wheat.  December  31.  1965,  the 
CCC  owned  240  mllUon  bushels  of  Hard  Win- 
ter and  142,500.000  of  Hard  Spring. 

Obviously.  If  the  United  States  Is  to  ful- 
fill commitments  promised  on  wheat  It  is 
going  to  have  to  draw  frcMn  Its  spring  wheat 
stocks.  This  means  wheat  will  have  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  Dakotas  and  the  Min- 
neapolis area.  Until  water  navigation  opens 
In  the  spring,  on  both  the  lakes  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  transportation  will  have  to  be 
rail. 


absence,  largely  because  of  hia  charm 
and  sweetness  of  character. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  ktndly  man  and 
his  ever-present  smile,  even  when  hia 
body  was  racked  with  pain,  left  an  in- 
delible mark  on  all  our  hearts.  All  of 
us  are  a  bit  better  for  having  known  him, 
and  we  shall  keep  his  memory  forever 
green.  May  Almighty  God  bring  rest 
to  his  gentle  soul. 

Mrs.  E>ague  joins  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  sor- 
rowing faJtnily,  and  it  is  our  prayerful 
hope  that  they  may  be  given  added 
strength  as  they  travel  through  the  dark 
valley. 


The  Best  Kind  of  Poverty  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOflIB 
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sldlzlng  the  training  or  upgrading  of  275,000 
men  and  women  this  year. 

Uost  of  this  traimng  has  been  offered  la 
schools  and  Institutions. 

However,  experience  shows  It  is  cHbaper  and 
more  effective  to  subsidize  on-the-job  train- 
ing by  employers  who  then  have  a  vested 
Interest  In  hiring  the  trainee  permanently 
As  a  result.  Washington  Is  moving  now  to 
emiAaslze  this  approach. 

There  are  budgetary  llnUtaUons.  however 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  proposal  by  a  large  group  of  House  Re- 
publicans to  offer  a  tax  credit  to  employers 
who  develop  programs  to  train  poor  and 
tinskilled  workers.  ^^ 

The  lost  revenue  would  be  more  than  made 
up  to  the  extent  that  welfare  recipienU  werv 
turned  Into  working  taxpayers. 

This  Is  the  best  kind  of  war  on  poverty 


War's  Corse 


The  CCC  for  several  weeks  has  been  mov- 
ing spring  wheat  to  the  AtlanUc  and  Pacific 
coasts.  But  a  lot  more  wlU  be  needed  to 
meet  all  orders.  The  same  Is  true  for  ship- 
ments out  of  the  Kansas  City  area  to  the 
gulf. 

Government  and  gralnmen  alike  will  agree 
that  It  U  going  to  tai^  transportation  facili- 
ties to  the  limit  to  get  thU  grain  to  port 
for  export.  And  therell  be  another  crop 
coming  on  In  about  4  months. 


Albert  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  B.  DAGUE 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  stands  bereft  of  one 
of  its  stalwarts  and  all  of  the  colleagues 
of  Albert  Thomas  are  immeasurably  sad- 
dened by  his  passing, 

Albert  Thomas  distinguished  himself 
as  an  able  and  conscientious  legislator 
and  the  American  taxpayer  Is  in  his  debt 
because  of  his  wise  and  prudent  scan- 
ning of  aM>roprlation«.  We  recognised 
his  outstanding  leadenhlp  in  the  field  of 
governmental  eoonomlcs,  but  our  hearts 
yearn  for  him  today  and  we  mourn  hia 


or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  February  14,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  editorial  urges  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  proposed  leg- 
islation to  grant  tax  credits  to  employers 
to  develop  programs  to  train  poor  and 
unskilled  workers. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  has 
spoken  in  favor  of  this  legislation  edi- 
torially previously,  states  It  considers 
this  the  best  kind  of  war  on  poverty. 
The  Best  Kind  or  Povebtt  Was 
This  Nation  faces  a  paradoxical  situation. 
Intensified  by  the  escalation  in  Vietnam,  In 
which  many  thousands  of  Jobs  are  going  beg- 
ging at  the  same  time  that  2.9  mllUon  Amer- 
icans are  out  of  work. 

The  trouble  Is  that  few  of  the  tmemployed, 
particularly  those  In  the  poverty  community, 
have  the  education  w  skUls  reqtUred  for  the 
kinds  of  Jobs  that  are  open  In  Los  Angeles 
and  other  Industrial  areas.  Some  un- 
doubtedly are  unemployable. 

Surely,  though,  there  will  never  be  a  better 
opportunity  to  bridge  the  gap  through  Job 
training— to  draw  into  the  labor  fc«-ce  men 
who  are  passed  over  by  employers  In  more 
normal  times. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  doing  muchhn 
this  area  already,  but  Congress  should  give 
urgent  attention  to  whether  enough  Is  being 
done  to  encourage  businessmen  to  hire  and 
tram  workers  with  low  or  nonexistent  lob 
skills.  ■^ 

Without  special  incentives,  private  Indus- 
try wUl  continue  to  bypass  the  hard  core  of 
unemployed  in  favor  of  other,  less  marginal 
sources  of  addiUonal  labor. 

Employers,  for  example,  will  Increase  the 
overtime  worked  by  their  existing  labor 
forces,  and  encourage  their  workers  to  post- 
pone scheduled  retirement. 

Rosy  the  Riveter  is  expected  to  make  a 
comeback  as  industry  turns  to  easily  train- 
able women. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  higher  priority 
does  not  go  to  hiring  and  training  unsklUed 
Negroes  and  oth«  members  of  the  poverty 
community.  But  this  will  not  happen  unless 
the  businessman  Is  given  a  dollar-and-cents 
incentive. 

Under  the  Manpower  Develc^mient  and 
Traimng  Act.  the  Federal  Government  Is  sub- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    KASTUUfS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nadas 
Rastenis  was  bom  in  Uthuania,  January 
4,  1891.  In  his  boyhood  he  attended 
grade  school  only  7  weeks.  His  father 
became  111  when  he  was  12  years  of  age 
so  he  became  a  farmer  and  worked  his 
father's  small  farm. 

In  1911  he  came  to  the  United  States 
settled  in  Manchester,  NJI.,  and  worked 
as  a  weaver  In  cotton  mills.  In  1914  he 
moved  to  Massachusetts,  working  on  a 
farm  and  in  shops  and  factories  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston. 

lof^w*^  ^''  ^^^8'  ^  September  5. 
1919.  Mr.  Rastenis  served  in  the  UJ3 
Army,  was  with  Expeditionary  Ptorces  iii 
i^nce  and  was  wounded.  When  dis- 
charged from  service  as  a  disabled  vet- 
eran he  applied  for  permission  to  study 
law,  but  his  application  was  rejected,  be- 
cause the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  Boston 
was  of  the  opinion  that  since  he  had  had 
but  7  weeks  of  schooling.  It  would  take 
mm  some  15  years  of  schoolwork  to 
become  a  lawyer.  But  In  view  of  hia 
persistence,  he  was  admitted  to  study 
law  and  in  4  years  and  5  months  he 
had  completed  all  required  studies  and 
graduated  from  Boston  University  School 
of  Law  receiving  an  LL3.  degree  in  June 
of  1924. 

In  the  spring  of  1925  Mr.  Rastenis  was 
admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar.  In  1942 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  Maryland  and  served  for  4  years 
During  World  War  n,  he  served  as  ari 
appeal  agent  for  draft  board  No.  15  In 
Baltimore. 

Who's  Who  for  1962-63  contains  the 
following  Information: 

Rastenis,  Nadas,  lawyer,  poet,  translator- 
born  Uthuania,  January  4,  1891;  came  to 
United  States  1911,  naturalized,  1918:  son 
of  Antanes  and  Domlcele  (Jursenas)  B; 
LL3,  Boston  University,  1934;  married 
Julia  IL  Baltrukonis,  Jime  18,  1927.  Ad- 
mitted to  Maryland  bar,  1925.  Ohio  bar  1935- 
practiced  In  Baltimore  1925-36.  Cleveland 
1935-^6.  Member  Maryland  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 1942-46.  Director  World  Poetry  Day 
Served   with   U.S.   Army,    191ft-l».     Member 
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Utbu&nlan  WrlUn'  AatocUtlon  American 
he^ion.  Bar  AaaoclaOoo  at  Baltlmor*  Demo- 
crmt.  Auttaior;  numeroua  poems  in  Bncllah. 
LIthu&nlkn.  transUtor  oUaalc  and  oUmt 
poam«.  folkaonci  tmn  Lithuanian  Into 
Bncllata:  work*  from  Bngllah  Into  Lithuanian 
Including  Veniia  and  Adonla  (Shakespeare), 
"Rubalyat  ot  Omar  KtaayTam"  (ntzgerald). 
"Tb*  Saven"  (Poe).  others;  from  Rualan 
Into  Bngllah.  "Whit*  Ntght.  Parting"  (BorU 
Paatemak).  Addrew:  MS  Holllns  Street. 
Baltimore. 

When  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  In  1939. 
Mr.  RastenlA  heard  a  Harvard  professor 
In  Cambridge  condemning  wars  and 
wishing  that  someone  would  write  a 
poem  condemning  wars  like  Edwin  Mark- 
ham  condemned  exploitation  of  labor  In 
his  poem.  "The  iitm  With  the  Hoe." 

Thereupon    Rastenls    undertook    the 
challenge  and  camiMoed  the  following 
poem  entitled  "War's  Curse": 
Wab's  Cusss 
(By  Nadaa  Ractanla) 
O  lucky  itar*.  O  lucky  suna. 
So  far  from  raging  men  and  guna. 
Unmarred  by  mad  humanity 
And  dTlUaed  inaanlty. 
When  Mother  KHth  la  str«wn  with  dead, 
When  flelda  and  aeaa  are  dipped  1b  red. 
When  blind  men  other  blind  men  klU — 
Ton  auns  and  stara  are  bright  and  still. 
Beeauae  o<  greed  and  rivalry. 
Thla  Olobe  la  but  a  CalTary. 

O  lucky  auna,  O  lucky  atara. 

Cntamlahed  by  the  bloody  curse. 

Not  even  the  mistreated  Mars 

Takes  any  part  In  shaping  wars. 

Of  all  the  comets  whirling  by. 

The  planets  sailing  through  the  sky. 

The  stars  uncounted  In  the  blue — 

Mon«  vrer  wear  a  crimson  hue. 

TlM  Kaith  alone,  whereon  man  reigns. 

I>  doomed  to  bear  the  bloody  stains. 

From  the  gray  dawn  of  human  race. 

XB  brottter's  blood  man  bathes  his  face. 

Thoagb  Moses'  voice,  enfeebled,  shrill. 

Did  cry  to  man.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

And  yet,  before  his  echo  died. 

The  Naaarene  was  erueUled. 

And  through  tb«  •(<■•  old  and  mw. 

This  Xarth  was  drenched  with  crimson  dew. 

Withal  his  trained  and  seasoned  brain. 

Man  stUl  Is  but  a  ruthless  Cain. 

O  Heavens  blue.  O  Heavens  high. 
Ara  man  sent  here  to  slay  and  die? 
WhSB  eountleas  millions  millions  kill. 
Why  the  Blue  Heights  are  calm  and  still? 
What  recompense  and  what  reward        ^ 
Will  get  the  m«n  who  die  of  sword?        ^ 
What  punlshmsnt  and  what  regret 
The  authors  of  mad  wars  will  get? 
How  will  be  balanced  judgment's  scale? 
Who  will  go  down,  who  will  prevail? 

No  matter  what  deep  punishment 

For  the  mad  lords  of  war  la  meant. 

For  crimson  crime  and  bloody  bluff — 

All  HeU  win  not  be  hot  enough. 

Nor  the  Infernal  wrath  and  din 

Will  ever  punish  their  base  sin. 

No  Demon  ever  will  Invent 

For  them  befitting  punishment 

For  all  the  murderoua  afrlght 

Brought  by  the  war.  their  mad  delight. 

What  of  the  manhood  n^med  and  crushed? 
What  of  the  chUdhood  torn  and  hushed? 
What  of  the  aged.  weak,  and  Ul. 
That  bombs  destroy  and  bullets  kill? 
What  of  the  fields  that  give  the  grain. 
Drenched  by  undrylng  crimson  rain? 
The  meadows,  where  the  flowers  smile. 
Upturned  by  guna.  mile  after  mile? 
Th(e  mighty  forests  IrJd  to  ground. 
.  aU  the  fiendish  deeds  around? 
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What  of  the  bridges,  ships,  and  docks. 
Sent  down  to  Neptune's  allent  locks: 
Vast  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  bright. 
Turned  Into  shambles  over  night: 
The  seats  of  learning  put  to  smoke. 
Oreat  museums  ruined  with  a  stroke: 
The  libraries  of  volumes  rare 
Obliterated,  set  aglare: 
And  all  the  fruiu  of  hand  and  brain 
Reduced  to  nothingness  again? 

What  of  the  things  that  wise  and  great 

Men  through  the  ages  did  create: 

The  works  of  art.  the  books  of  verse. 

The  theses  on  the  universe: 

What  of  the  dreams,  distorted,  torn — 

Lives  and  ideals  destroyed  unborn . 

Lofty  ideas  and  lucid  themes 

Hushed  by  Infernal  blows  and  screams — 

Oreat  deeds  undone,  wise  sages  slain 

And  all  for  nought,  and  all  In  vain. 

What  of  the  oountleas  lives  destroyed. 
The  fields  and  hooves  made  bare  and  void: 
What  of  the  children,  women,  men. 
Who  will  not  work  or  walk  again: 
Who  wlU  be  crippled,  deaf,  mute,  blind. 
With  murdered  souls,  bereft  of  mind : 
Like  creeping  ahadowa.  raging  mad — 
Though  living,  yet  aa  good  as  dead — 
Without  hope,  vision,  or  repose. 
Bearing  war's  curse,  till  Ups  wUl  close. 

What  or  the  tears  and  bleeding  hearts 
Of  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweethaarts: 
Of  mental  wounds  that  never  heal. 
And  all  the  hideous  ordeal : 
Blood  on  the  fields,  blood  on  the  seas. 
Minutes  like  mad  eternities — 
Torture  of  soul,  twisting  of  brain. 
Onef .  want,  starvation,  mortal  pain — 
And  all  the  Mows  of  bomb  and  aheU. 
That  nukke  this  world  a  living  hell. 

And  what  about  the  other  side — 
The  things  divine  and  sanctified? 
The  temples  and  cathedrals,  built 
Of  marble  rare,  with  spirals  gilt. 
With  altars  high  and  chiming  bells — 
Wherein  the  man  his  troubles  tells: 
Where  candles  shower  hopeful  raya. 
Where  a  worn  mortal  raata  and  prayi: 
A  alngle  missile  from  the  air — 
The  sanctuary  Is  not  there. 

Then  think  about  the  sacred  soil. 
Where  m«n,  who  ended  their  life's  toU, 
Out  of  the  way,  ln>bedded  deep. 
Repose  In  sweet  eternal  sleep — 
Relieved  of  dally  stress  and  strain. 
Immune  to  hunger,  want,  and  pain. 
And  all  the  earthly  misery : 
Forever  good,  forever  free. 
A  Mast  Oft  bomb,  a  detMlly  sound — 
The  human  bones  strewn  all  around. 

If  lipping  wine  and  tasting  gin 

Is  a  soul-talntlng  vile  and  sin: 

If  a  inlsde«d,  a  lack  of  care, 

Is  punishable  here  and  there : 

Then  It  should  be  extremely  hard 

To  find  an  everflttlng  yard. 

As  well  as  unvarying  scale. 

To  weigh  and  measure  In  detail 

Bach  dreadful  deed,  each  mortal  mar. 

Of  each  atrocious  lord  of  war. 

But  the  eternal  judgment  day 
Is  unannounced  and  far  away. 
And.  what  Is  worse,  year  after  year. 
The  war  lorda  seem  to  have  leas  fear 
Of  what  will  happen  to  them  all. 
When  Gabriel  will  blast  the  call. 
Some  somber  and  unwelcome  mom. 
On  his  soul-terrlfylng  horn — 
When  seas  will  boil  and  hills  will  quake- 
Such  fear  the  war  lords  lightly  take. 

Tls  but  the  millions  of  the  meek 
That  with  great  awe  await  and  speak 
Of  long  predestined  judgmbnt  day. 
When  ev'ry  culprit  will  repay 
His  lifelong  unabated  debts. 


By  floating  in  red  silhouettes: 
And  eVry  Just  one,  at  the  feet 
Of  the  AU-Wlee  wUl  take  hU  seat. 
And  while  awaiting  for  the  call. 
The  minions  do  not  stir  at  all. 

Long  centuries  men  watch  the  sky, 
Long  centuries  men  slay  and  die: 
Loog  centuries  men  pray  and  nod. 
Long  centuries  men  spill  the  blood. 
Pharaohs.  Kings.  Caesars.  Emperors, 
BegUded  chiefs  of  horrid  wars, 
Each  came  and  painted  this  earth  red. 
And  went  to  sleep  in  bloody  bed; 
Mow  the  dictators  slay  and  kill. 
And  paint  this  planet  redder  still. 

That  life  Is  precious,  men  of  wit — 
Sage,  saint,  and  sclenUst — do  admit: 
That  hell  U  war  and  war  Is  hell. 
All  men  and  women  know  too  well. 
And  yet  they  let  the  senseless  curs 
To  drag  the  nations  Into  wars. 
Themselves  remaining  meek  and  mute. 
Performing  angiilar  salute: 
Then,  whan  the  morons  spill  the  blood. 
The  alUy  mortals  blame  good  Ood. 

For  man's  own  paltry  guilt  and  shame. 

Why  lay  to  Ood  the  truthless  blame? 

For  man's  own  definite  neglect. 

Why  charge  the  heaven's  Intellect? 

Tls  true,  the  warlords  gravely  sin. 

By  drawing  wine  of  human  skin: 

But  those  that  such  outrage  permit. 

Are  likewise  culpable  for  It: 

Therefore  each  aide  should  taste  and  smell 

The  fury  at  the  flaming  hell. 

When  men  of  learning  and  of  aenae 
Let  the  m&raudera  to  advance. 
To  take  the  mastry  and  lead 
Of  nations,  and  permit  to  bleed 
Vast  continents  and  foaming  seas — 
Then  answer,  answer.  If  you  please, 
Who  Is  to  blame,  who  Is  at  fault. 
For  bloody  soil  and  crimson  aalt: 
Just  tboae  who  cause  the  aangulne  try. 
Or  even  those  that  slay  and  die? 

For  brutal  brawls  and  wicked  wars. 

All  mren  are  blamable.  of  course. 

No  king,  no  ruler,  ever  could 

Dlwupt  the  tranquil  brotherhood 

Of  men  and  nations  on  this  Sphere. 

If  mortals,  honest  and  sincere — 

The  men  who  think,  the  men  who  slave. 

Would  rise  united,  peaceful,  brave. 

And  damn  the  fratricidal  spell — 

Send  the  warmakera  straight  to  Hell. 

Please,  answer,  answer.  If  you  can: 

Why  should  sane  men  kill  blameless  men 

And  guiltless  women,  young  and  old. 

For  neither  a  revenge  nor  gold — 

Destroy  goods,  property,  and  wealth. 

Corrupt  lives,  morals,  habits,  health 

Of  countless  millions,  without  cause — 

And  gather  medals  and  applause 

Of  foolish  men.  and  then  creep  lame,  ' 

Under  a  crushing  load  of  shame? 

And  what's  a  shame.  It  Is  a  sin. 

It  mars  tbe  face  and  hurts  within. 

The  gory  actors  of  mad  waj-s 

Forever  bear  the  ugly  scars 

Of  crippled  bodies,  souls  upset. 

With  horrid  p&ln  and  deep  regret 

That  never  cease  and  never  fade. 

And  seldom  varlate  In  shade — 

Forever  painting  woes  of  war. 

IIU  the  dimmed  eyes  can  see  no  more. 

For  when  the  war's  mad  echoes  die. 
And  the  long  years  drag  slowly  by — 
When  the  pale  twilight  spins  around. 
And  the  life's  dreams  sink  to  the  ground: 
How  gruesooie  then  It  Is  to  see 
The  endless  ouuxh.  the  swaying  sea. 
Of  men  and  women,  maimed  and  killed. 
Of  precious  blood  Insanely  spilled: 
Vofwver  moving  to  and  fro, 
Forever  staging  selfsame  show. 
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Roaring  of  planes,  thunder  ot  guns: 
Mowing  at  men — fathers  and  sons; 
Killing  of  wives,  mothers,  and  babes; 
Fire.  ruin,  and  death,  sweeping  In  wav«s: 
FIngerleaa  hands,  bodllees  heads — 
Bodies,  arms.  Umbs.  reduced  to  shreds: 
Veins  slashed,  skulls  bent,  bones  blown  to 
bits: 

Gassed,  shell -shocked  maniacs,  ultwlte 

Bodies  and  limbs,  water  and  mud. 
Painted  In  red.  In  human  blood. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night. 

The  same  bane  show,  the  same  mad  fright: 

Languish  of  hurt,  horrors  of  dead. 

Follow  awake,  surround  In  bed: 

Walling  of  wives,  screaming  of  tots — 

Distorted  dreams  by  bloody  blots: 

Wounds,  pains,  moans,  curses,  prayers,  tears. 

Dull  fading  eyes.  Irk  weary  ears — 

Drag  the  lone  beings  down,  the  hUl. 

Until  the  heart  grow*  cold  and  stilL 

Besides  the  lives  ruined,  damaged,  lost. 

Think  of  the  war's  enormous  cost. 

Its  chest  Is  ever  bottomless — 

The  more  'tls  stuffed,  the  more  there's  less. 

Into  Its  depth.  In  endless  flow. 

Billions  do  come,  billions  do  go: 

Fly  like  the  wlnd-wlnged  desert  dust. 

Never  creating  worth  or  trust; 

Never  producing  any  good 

For  human  need  or  brotherhood 

Yes:  through  the  ages  long  and  sad. 
Pharaohs.  Kings.  Caesars.  Bnp'rors  mad. 
And  now  dictators,  blind  and  vain. 
Have  caused  and  cause  the  grief  and  pain. 
Squandering  wealth  of  multitude 
Of  men  and  nations,  stripping  nude 
Young,  old.  and  weak  of  the  last  thread. 
And  robbing  them  of  dally  bread. 
Snatching  their  last  coin — evermore 
Striving  to  please  the  god  of  war. 

War  Is  the  felon's  gory  axe. 
War  Is  the  cause  of  endless  tax : 
Tax  for  defense,  tax  for  offense; 
Tax  ages  old.  tax  In  advance. 
Tax  on  amusement,  raiment,  food; 
Tax  on  tobacco,  oil.  and  wood; 
Tax  on  umbrella,  coat,  and  hat; 
Tax,  tax  on  this.  tax.  tax  on  that; 

Tax.  tax.  and  tax.  on  bread  and  wine 

Tax.  tax.  and  tax.  tax.  down  tne  line. 

War  Is  the  source  of  deep  regrets. 
War  Is  the  curse  of  stringing  debts. 
Debts  of  this  war.  debts  of  that  war; 
Debu  of  the  war  that  came  before.  * 
Debts  of  the  wars  centuries  old. 
Debts  In  uncounted  tons  of  gold; 

Debts  since  the  Joshua's  distant  days 

Debts  the  taxpayer  pays  and  pays; 
Debts  that  are  murderously  made. 
And  In  the  end  remain  unpaid. 

Think  If  the  gold  and  credit  was 
Applied  to  a  construcUve  cause; 
If  human  sinews,  brain  and  breath. 
And  lives  that  met  untimely  death! 

Were  used  for  a  productive  end 

This  world  would  be  serene  and  grand- 
Unscarred  by  missile,  bomb  and  shell, " 
Unmarred  by  bloody  work  of  hell — 
No  mother  would  have  suffered  pain. 
No  son  would 've  lost  his  life  in  vain. 

Each  swamp,  each  marsh  today  would  be 
A  pasture  green,  a  flowered  lea; 
The  rugged  roads  and  curving  ways. 
Would  be  smooth,  straight  and  wide  high- 
ways; 
Millions  of  bridges,  dipped  In  grrfd. 
Would  sptm.  the  winding  rivers  old; 
Eternal  deserts,  wide  and  bare. 
Covered  with  green  would  skyward  stare; 
And  where  the  murdered  aoldiera  lay. 
The  flelda  of  rye  and  wheat  would  sway. 


Oymnaslimis.  and  swimming  pools. 
Health  clinics,  llbrarlos.  playgrounds. 
And  museums — within  the  bounds 
Of  each  cotmnunlty  would  rise. 
Before  the  citizens'  glad  eyes. 

No  child  would  cry  for  lack  of  milk; 
lathers  coiUd  wear  lace,  satin,  allk; 
Afflicted,  weary,  weak,  and  poor. 
Would  not  beg  alms  from  door  to  door; 
Men.  women,  working  for  a  wage. 
Would  need  not  fear  of  doleful  age: 
They  would  be  certain  that  they  will 
Have  their  own  cottage  on  a  hill; 
And,  there,  among  the  shrubs  and  trees. 
Would  end  their  twUlght  days  in  ease. 

Poisonous  reptiles,  rodents  sleek. 
Mosquitoes  with  Infecting  beak. 
Dangerous  bugs.  flys.  Insects,  gnats. 
Black  widows  with  alluring  nets. 
And  deadly  germs  that  cause  disease. 
Would  disappear,  forever  cease: 
And  for  each  pain  and  malady, 
A  proper  treatment  there  would  be. 
Men  would  be  happy,  unafraid; 
No  one  would  die  for  lack  of  aid. 

No  one  would  grumble  or  complain. 
Folk  would  be  healthy,  safe,  and  sane. 
All  people  would  be  dressed  and  fed. 
No  one  would  starve  for  lack  of  bread; 
Men  would  be  versed  In  art  and  lore; 
Rosea  would  bloom  at  ev'ry  door, 
By  evTy  window,  path,  and  fence: 
Children  would  gaily  sing  and  dance; 

Men  would  refrain  from  doing  wrong 

The  life  would  be  a  happy  song. 

O  ye.  good  people  of  all  lands. 
Extend  outstretched  fraternal  hands. 
Ye.  who  are  peaceful,  sane  and  sound, 
Why  keep  adrenched  the  gory  ground 
With  brother's  blood  and  blood  of  yours? 

Stop,  stop  that  damned  eternal  curse 

The  curse  of  gods,  the  curse  of  men. 

That  all-destroying  hurricane. 

Which  ends  no  grudge,  and  rights  no  wrong. 

And  brings  but  death  and  ruin  along. 

Men.  kill  the  war*  that  malm  and  kill 

Hang  the  dictators,  if  you  will. 
Yes;  do  away  with  the  heU's  greed. 
Which  propagates  the  root  and  seed 
Of  brown  and  black  hypocrisy. 
And  of  red  dreadful  leprosy; 
And  then.  In  freedom's  holy  name. 
Lift  up  democracy's  bright  flame : 
.And  keep  It  there,  and  keep  it  high. 
So  that  men  will  not  slay  or  die. 

Ah,  the  democracy— some  state 

Is  much  too  slow  and  out  of  date. 
Yes:  It  is  not  a  perfect  plan; 
Yet,  under  it  enlightened  men 
Find  more  true  happiness  eachday. 
Than  under  any  other  sway.  "^ 
For  vmder  true  democracy. 
All  men  are  equal,  safe  and  free; 
And  the  freemen  forevermore 
Leave  for  the  light  an  open  door. 

Under  the  democratic  rule 
Life  is  much  more  secure  and  full : 
Each  person  may  go  his  own  way. 
May  undertake,  do,  think,  and  say. 

As  he  may  please,  as  he  may  care 

So  long  as  he  does  not  impair 

The  other  fellow's  self-same  rights 

He  Is  the  highest  on  the  heights; 
No  one  may  harry  him  or  Jeer : 
He  is  the  citizen  and  peer. 
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In  place  of  shabby  aheda  aul  aha^Vr. 
By  filthy  docka  and  railroad  tiwcks. 
And  tenements  by  dingy  stiope. 
Hoiises  of  glass  with  glided  tope. 
And  marble  halls  for  township  schools— 


And  yet  some  mortals  even  now 
In  certain  lands  leave  scythe  and  plough, 
Desk,  shop,  and  mill,  ladle,  and  gage. 
Bench,  and  machine,  and  go  to  wage 
A  most  Inhuman  bloody  broil. 

That  moves  the  lives,  ruins  homee  and  soU 

They  flght  the  free  democracies. 
Nearby  and  far  across  the  seas; 
They  propagate  debauchery. 
They  cast  the  chains  of  slavery. 


The  slavery,  brown,  red,  and  black. 

The  system  that  will  bend  the  back 

Of  lands  and  nations  vast  and  old. 

With  stress  and  servitude  imtold;  ' 

The  order  of  the  meanest  kind, 

Where  men  will  be  mute,  deaf,  and  blind; 

Where  free  expression,  deed,  ot  word. 

Is  never  to  be  known  or  heard; 

Where  light  will  fade  with  candle's  flame 

Where  life  wUl  be  a  sorry  game. 

Ah.  in  the  past,  great  men  with  pride 

For  Liberty  and  Freedom  died. 

But  now,  o  Silent  Universe, 

Men  flght  and  die  for  the  reverse. 

Some  still  do  battle  and  defend 

The  liberty,  the  home,  the  laxid; 

Yet  others,  filled  with  greed  or  fright. 

Keep   saying,    "Let's    you    and    he    flght." 

Entrust  their  future  to  the  Fate. 
Then  comes  the  end — It  is  too  late. 

War  U  man's  most  destructive  curse: 

Mad  as  it  is,  it  still  grows  worse. 

So,  if  'twas  ever  worth  to  flght. 

Now  'tls  the  time  to  show  the  might 

Of  men  and  women,  sound  and  sane. 

Who  are  determined  to  remain 

Unburdened,  unoppressed,  and  free 

To  rise  like  an  unharnessed  sea. 

To  deal  the  flends  a  mortal  blow : 

To  send  them  where  the  hot  flames  glow. 

Then,  from  each  roof  and  mountain  top. 

Good  men  must  preach  and  never  stop 

Apreachlng  to  their  fellow-men. 

That  they  will  need  not  flght  again. 

If  they  damn  the  dictatorships — 

Their  chains,  their  guillotines,  their  whlpe— 

Then  under  sweet  democracy 

They  will  be  happy,  safe  and  free: 

The  nations  then  will  heal  their  scars 

Then  there  will  be  no  future  wars. 

For.  with  the  tyrants  done  away. 

This  world  will  greet  a  Joyful  day 

The  day  for  which  long  centuries 

Men  hoped  for,  praying  on  their  knees. 

Moisting  the  soil  vrtth  burning  tears 

Bending  their  heads,  stretching  their  ears. 

To  hear  the  answer,  which  would  bring 

An  end  to  all  the  suffering 

Of  men  and  women  from  the  war; 

Such  answer  has  not  come  so  far:' 

The  day  that  will  indeed  extend 
The  Light  and  Freedom  to  each  land; 
For  on  that  day  there  will  be  heard 
The  answer,  in  a  single  word; 
That  word,  so  welcome  and  so  dear 
To  ev'ry  mortal's  heart  anfi  ear. 
Will  be  outspoken  by  the  grace 
Of  gods  and  written  on  the  face 
Of  the  glad  earth  In  letters  these — 
Proclaiming  and  inscribing — peace. 

The  Peace,  the  everla^ng  peace. 

Which  win  forevermore  release 

Each  continent  and  commonweal 

From  the  wars  dastardly  ordeal; 

The  peace,  which  thenceforth  wlU  permit 

The  men  of  the  unwarllke  wit 

To  make  this  earth  a  garden  green. 

Safe  from  the  parasites  unclean. 

And  let  the  women  to  adorn  , 

It  with  a  rose  without  a  thorn. 

The  garden  green,  wherein  each  nn»»« 
May  rea^  the  earth's  fruit,  as  he  can. 
And  scan  the  smiling  heaven's  glow 
For  his  own  good,  as  he  may  know; 
Where  men  and  women,  hand  in  hand. 
In  each  community  and  land. 
And  on  each  large  and  tiny  Isle. 
WUl  Uve  in  peace,  will  toll  and  smile. 
Dream,  speak,  learn,  travel,  and  convene. 
With  happy  hearts  and  mind  serene. 

For  then  the  mankind  wlU  be  free. 

The  war  will  be  a  memory, 

A  dark  night's  terrifying  dream. 

Of  man's  mad  dash  and  rage  extreme; 

Then  each  dictator  will  be  known 

As  the  crazed  show's  inhuman  clown. 

Men  In  the  museums  wiu  see 
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The  mxirderons  artillery. 

Tbe  ataeUa  and  botntM  Ui*t  kill  and  biMt, 

As  tba  baM  rellca  of  tbe  past. 

For  tbe  fulfillment  of  that  task. 
Tbe  very  eartb  and  Heaven  ask — 
Tbe  wmr-tom  oontlnenta  entreat. 
And  tbe  raped  lands  and  atatea  repeat — 
That  the  heart-rending  plea  and  cry 
Of  tbe  brave  men.  who  slave  and  die 
For  the  war's  end  and  freedom's  sake. 
Should  find  each  human  aoul  awake. 
And  ready  to  eraae  the  di«ad 
Of  the  dictators,  brown  and  red. 

lien  of  all  lands,  men  of  the  deeds. 

Foe  get  your  politics  and  creeds. 

Tbe  mankind  dies,  the  mankind  bleeds — 

The  mankind  for  your  rescue  pleads. 

Arise  united  and  avow 

To  slay  tbe  Axis  dragon  now. 

Por  tf  you  {alter,  swerve,  and  fail — 

Tour  life  win  be  a  sorry  tale; 

A  tale  of  cowardice  and  shame. 

Unworthy  of  a  freeman's  name. 

And  all  the  morrows  will  Impart. 
That  you  have  failed  to  do  your  part. 
But  If  youll  step  forth  In  accord. 
Unsheathe  the  freedom's  mighty  sword. 
And  without  waiting,  on  tbe  spot. 
Will  cut  tbe  bloody  gordlan  knot — 
And,  thus,  forever  end  the  curse 
Of  all  the  massacres  and  wars- 
Then  In  the  day*  to  come  all  men 
Win  bleae  you  evermore.     Amen. 
Baltimou.  Uo.,  May  30.  1941. 


Wise  Words  oa  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 


or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  has  long  been  the  favorite  of  unin- 
formed critics  to  attack  the  presence  of 
the  so-called  corrupt  ix>litlcians  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  Congress.  Many 
mothers  want  their  sons  to  be  Presi- 
dent— but  they  do  not  want  them  to  be- 
come politicians  in  order  to  reach  that 
lofty  position. 

I  have  always  been  amused — and 
sometimes  disturbed — by  this  concept  of 
"dirty"  politics  and  politicians.  There 
are  a  few  bad  apples  in  every  barrel — 
someone  once  said — but  I  feel  that  very 
few.  if  any.  of  these  "bctd  apples"  have 
ever  found  their  way  to  a  seat  in  this 
august  body. 

Ffx  the  benefit  of  my  distinguished 
0(dle«gues,  whom  I  think  are  all  "good 
i^iplM,"  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Hmcoko  the  following  article  from  the 
Shenandoah  Weekly  Times  which  Is  con- 
cerned with  our  chosen  professtDn — pol- 
itics. 

Wise  Woaos  on  Poi-mca  bt  Whxiam  Aixkm 

WHms 

There  Is  much  scandalous  talk  by  scantily 

Informed    people    aboHMthe    corruptioD    of 

politics.     Tbe  truth  of  tbe  matter  Is:  Tbat 

politicians  are  about  as  honest  In  their  buel- 

ness  as  storekeeper*  are   In   their   buslneaa, 

or  lawyers  are  in  their  business  or  bankers 

or  preachers,  or  day-laborers,  or  farmMS.  or 

college  profeeson.  are  in  their  own  caUlnf. 

Of   course,   politicians  are   not  so   honest 

as   lawyers   Imagine   tbey  would   be   if  tbey 

were  preachers,  nor  as  preachers  fancy  Utey 


would  be  If  they  were  storekeepers;  nor 
as  storekeepers  believe  tbey  would  be  as 
lawyers.  But.  in  tbe  main,  the  business  or 
profeaslonal  man  has  no  reason  to  deeplse 
tbe  politician.  For  the  politician  does  not 
lie  unless  be  is  forced  to  by  another  man's 
duplicity  (which  is  the  standard  In  other  vo- 
cations). He  does  not  take  bribes  except 
in  Ignorance — as  the  businessmen  and  tbe 
farmer  and  the  preacher  do  every  day  of 
their  lives.  And  the  politician,  above  all. 
does  not  admire  the  cheat  and  the  deceiver. 
Tbe  political  Ideals  of  tbe  average  ward- 
caucus  are  as  high  as  the  Ideals  in  most 
other  gatherings. 

The  brave  man.  who  wins  by  raw  cour- 
age and  shrewd  directness  and  simple  hon- 
esty, is  honored  as  sincerely  and  Is  as  suc- 
cessful in  politics  today  as  he  Is  In  any  oth- 
er branch  of  human  endeavor,  however 
exalted  Its  criterion.  Tbe  county  convention 
of  Douglas  County.  Kans.,  or  of  Kings  Coun- 
ty, N.Y.,  Is  operated  on  a  moral  plane  about 
as  high  as  the  faculty  poUtics  of  tbe  aver- 
age university,  or  as  that  of  the  church 
politics  of  tbe  various  religious  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  business  of  poUtics  we  are  all  part- 
ners. The  concern  reflects  the  American  aver- 
se. The  man  who  does  not  participate  in 
tbe  partnership — who  refuses  to  vote — merely 
drags  down  tbe  average  (or  an  honest  Negro 
or  an  active  Polak  or  a  capable  Irish  emi- 
grant to  elevate. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  liar  falls  and 
the  honest  man  succeeds  with  about  tbe 
regxilarity  that  liars  faU  and  honest  men 
succeed  in  llf^  while  the  Ignorant  flounder 
and  the  strong  man  grows  weary  even  as 
in  life.  The  complaint  that  they  end  un- 
happily may  be  filed.  To  which  this  alBant 
answereth :  Life  often  ends  unhappily.  Tbey 
are  intended  to  be  as  moral  as  life — these 
stories;  but  no  more  so;  and  if  they  teach 
anything  probably  it  ts  what  politics  and 
business  and  physical  and  intellectual  life 
teach:  That  it  pays  to  spetJc  the  truth,  to 
be  brave,  to  be  kind,  to  be  helpful.  And 
further  deponent  sayetb  not. 

(BDrroR's  note. — The  above  was  a  portion 
of  the  preface  of  the  book  "Stratagems  and 
Spoils.  '  written  in  1901  by  William  Allen 
White,  later  to  be  known  as  the  "Sage  of 
Emporia."  White,  tbe  beloved  publisher 
of  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette,  was  credited 
with  developing  the  modem  Journalism  creed 
for  the  foxu-th  estate's  treatment  of  political 
matters  in  tbe  American  press.  We  thought 
you  would  enjoy  some  of  Editor  White's  wis- 
dom In  this  election  year.) 


I  can  think  of  a  million  things  that  our 
senior  citizens  can  do  to  brighten  the^ 
lives  of  the  pec*>le  of  their  communities. 
They  can  work  in  handicraft  centers,  in 
hospitals,  day-care  centers,  career-coun- 
seling centers,  and  other  places  where 
they  would  supplement  and  not  displace 
regular  members  of  the  work  force. 

Just  as  important  as  the  aid  that 
would  be  rendered  to  others  is  the  self- 
respect  and  sense  of  accomplishment 
that  participation  in  this  program  would 
give  our  senior  citizens.  Perhaps  this  is 
really  the  most  important  aspect  of  this 
legislation.  It  would  be  a  program  of 
Federal  investment  in  the  age-old  tradi- 
tion of  human  self-respect. 


National  Commanity  Senior  Citiiens  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
National  Community  Senior  Citizens 
Corps. 

The  bill  would  authorize  grants  to 
States  which  establish 'part-time  employ- 
ment programs  for  senior  citizens  over 
the  age  of  60  In  projects  of  value  to  the 
community.  Small  salaries  of  up  to  $125 
a  month  could  be  paid,  and  these  salaries 
would  not  Interfere  with  social  security 
benefits.  Ideally,  most  of  the  partici- 
pants would  be  volunteers  who  would 
need  only  out-of-pocket  expenses. 


HortoB  Marks  220tii  Birthday  of  Thaddeus 
Koscinszko — Universal  Patriot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  FebryaiT 
12  marked  the  220th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  a  man  who  stands  In  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  great  patriots — Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko.  Polish  statesman  and  soldier. 
His  valor  on  the  field  of  battle,  his  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  tyrarmy,  and  his 
struggle  for  the  national  independence  of 
Poland  are  as  relevant  to  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  in  the  age  of  George  Washington 
and  Napoleon  Bonapai-te. 

The  struggles  of  the  valiant  American 
colonists  against  the  British  fired  the 
imagination  of  Kosciuszko,  and  In  1776 
he  left  Pcriand  for  the  American  Conti- 
nent. While  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  War  upon  his  aiH)lication,  he 
found  work  at  Philadelphia  In  the  con- 
struction of  fortifications  against  the  ex- 
pected attack  across  the  Delaware.  His 
expert  service  gained  him  his  commission 
from  Congress  on  October  18.  1776.  as  an 
engineer  In  the  Continental  service.  His 
military  career  In  the  service  of  Ameri- 
can Independence  was  a  brilliantly  dis- 
tinguished one.  In  recognition  of  his 
merit  Gen.  George  Washington  promoted 
Kosciuszko  to  tl1ej;t^ank  of  colonel  of  ar- 
tillery and  made  Tiim  his  adjutant. 

In  1783  a  grateful  and  proud  United 
States  of  America  rewarded  the  Polish 
patriot  for  his  6  years  of  service  and  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence by  extending  to  him  the  thanks 
of  Congress,  the  privilege  of  American 
citizenship,  and  the  rank  of  bripadier 
general. 

America  was  freed  of  foreign  oppres- 
sion, but  beloved  Poland,  his  homeland, 
still  languished  in  the  grip  of  tyranny. 
Thus  did  Kosciuszko  hasten  to  his  coun- 
try, and  following  the  proclamation  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3.  1791. 
took  a  leading  part  In  the  ensuing  cam- 
paigns against  Russia.  When  the  King. 
Stanislas  n,  accepted  the  second 
partition  of  Poland,  Kosciuszko  and  many 
other  Polish  generals  gave  up  their  com- 
missions and  hastened  to  Leipzig,  which 
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soon  became  the  center  of  Polish  emigra- 
tion. 

The  Polish  Insurgents  Invited  General 
Kosciuszko  to  head  the  rebellion  against 
Russia  and  offered  him  command  of  the 
Polish  national  armies.  With  the  news 
of  the  Insurrection  and  Russian  de- 
termination to  crush  it.  he  hastened  to 
Cracow,  where  he  summoned  his  people 
to  arm  and  proclaimed  new  decrees  in 
favor  of  the  peasants. 

The  Polish  patriots  led  by  Kosciuszko 
defeated  the  Russians  at  Raclawice  and 
ably  defended  Warsaw  but  were  at  last 
overcome  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy.  On  October  10,  1794,  the  gal- 
lant Polish  force  of  7.000  was  almost 
annihilated  by  a  Russian  force  over  twice 
as  large.  General  Koscluszko's  valor  and 
heroism  In  this  battle  were  unsurpassed. 
Three  horses  were  killed  under  him  as  he 
rode  again  and  again  Into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle.  Finally,  seriously  wounded 
and  insensible,  the  heroic  general  was 
taken  prisoner.  As  the  poet,  Campbell, 
has  written.  "Preed<Hn  shrieked  when 
Kosciuszko  feU." 

Freed  by  the  Russians  2  years  later,  the 
Polish  patriot  traveled  to  the  United 
States  for  a  brief  period  and  then  re- 
turned to  Europe  where  until  his  death 
In  1817  he  continued  his  unceasing  efforts 
for  the  liberation  of  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  and  Poles 
alike  revere  the  memory  of  General 
Kosciuszko  for  his  service  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  countries.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  one  of  the  noblest 
causes  of  all— freedom.  His  heroism 
transcends  dimensions  of  time  and  man- 
made  national  boimdaries.  He  is  the 
universal  patriot,  and  to  him  we  pay 
tribute  and  from  him  we  gain  inspira- 
tion and  strength  for  our  own  hard  fight 
for  f  reed(Hn. 
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Hanoi's  Decision 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or   ICICHIOAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mrs.  GRrPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  U  S 
Ambassador  Goldberg  stated  the  case 
succinctly  when  he  said: 

The  United  States  Is  not  responsible  for 
resuming  the  bombing.  President  Ho  Cbl 
Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  Is  responsible. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Detroit  News 
said: 

Ambawador  Goldberg  laid  the  blame  where 
L^«  ?.  "*•  ^^  temperate  and  reasoned 
Justification  for  the  indictment  wont  satisfy 
the  scattered  spectrum  of  vociferous  crltiCB 
particularly  at  home,  because  hard  facts  will 
never  satisfy  them. 

In  his  efforts  for  peace,  the  editorial 
points  out  President  Johnson  "halted  the 
bombing  unconditionally,  sent  6  special 
f"^oyf,to  34  capitals,  contacted  more 
than  115  governments,  even  directly  ap- 
proached   the    aggressor.    North    Viet- 


It  adds: 

The  Reds   wwe   asked   to   show  only  an 
'ylnkllng  of  wllllngnees  for  a  negoUated  eetUe- 
a^t  so  that  the  guns  could  be  silenced  at 
lesHt  tecnporarlly  in  Asia. 

For  anyone  who  wishes  the  facts,  he 
may  read  this  editorial  and  get  them. 
Because  I  thought  It  a  lucid  examination 
of  this  matter  which  so  vitally  concerns 
iis  all,  I  offer  It  to  the  Record  for  publi- 
cation. 

GoLOBEso  Takes  U.S.  Cas«  to  U.N..  bxtp 

Hanoi  Spurns  Psacb  Bid 
"The  United  States  is  not  responsible  for 
resuming   the  bombing.    President   Ho   Cbl 
Mlnh  of  North  Vietnam  Is  responsible." 

Tiiua  succinctly  U.S.  Ambassador  Arthur 
H.  Goldberg,  appearing  before  the  UJ*.  Se- 
curity Council,  laid  the  blajne  where  It  should 
lie.  His  temperate  and  reasoned  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Indictment  wont  satisfy  the  ' 
scattered  spectrum  of  vociferous  critics,  par- 
ticularly at  home,  because  hard  facts  wUI 
never  satisfy  them. 

In  their  dream  world  they  bleat  or  whine 
about  the  United  States  being  an  "interna- 
tional outlaw  with  blood  on  its  bands"— to 
quote  Senator  Watn«  Mossk  of  Oregon— and 
they  protest  it  is  wicked  to  pursue  peace  and 
at  tbe  same  time,  in  the  event  that  tbe  pur- 
srult  falls,  to  xise  military  power  to  protect 
those  willing  to  resist  aggression. 

These  oddly  assorted  critics  were  given 
their  chance  by  President  Johnson.  He  tried 
It  their  way.  He  halted  the  bombing  uncon- 
dltlonaUy.  sent  6  special  envoys  to  34  capi- 
tals, contacted  more  than  115  goverdments 
even  directly  approached  the  aggressor.  North 
Vietnam.  ^'^ 

Here  was  communism's  opportimlty  to 
prove  Mr.  Johnson's  critics  were  on  sound 
ground.  The  Reds  were  asked  to  show  only 
an  inkling  of  wUlingneas  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  so  that  the  guns  could  be  sUenced 
at  least  tempca-arUy  m  Asia.  But  what  was 
the  outcome? 

As  Goldberg  said:  "No  letup  in  war  activi- 
ties on  the  Communist  side.  No  reduction 
In  infiltration  Into  South  Vietnam.  No  re- 
duction In  terror.  No  reduction  In  the  sup- 
ply of  men  or  arms  during  the  bombing 
pause.  No  wUllngness  to  negotUt*  or  even 
to  talk  quietly  through  diplomatic  channels 
with  a  view  to  negoUatlons  •  •  •,  absolutelv 
nothlnjr."  ' 


what  is  discussed  there  can  be  on  cotnmu- 
nlsm's  terms  alone. 

It  appears  that  If  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
be  blackbaUed  and  the  conference  table 
denied  us  and  our  aUles,  we  shaU  now  have 
to  answer  aggression  In  the  only  language  It 
permits. 


Tbe  U.S.  Tax  System  and  Intematibnal 
Relationships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OBXOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It 
Is  a  matter  of  utmost  Importance  that 
the  United  States  diligently  pursue  the 
possibilities  of  resolving  the  many  prob- 
lems of  International  relationships  in  the 
area  of  taxation. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  In 
recent  years  in  the  number  of  agreements 
effected  with  other  nations  and  in  our  tax 
regulations  treating  Income  of  UJS  for- 
eign investments  and  the  Investments  of 
foreign  nationals  In  this  country. 

Former  Secretary  of  Treasury  Douglas 
Dillon  deserves  great  credit  for  Initiating 
many  Important  steps,  as  does  his  suc- 
cessor. Henry  Fowler,  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Stanley  S.  Surrey.  Mr.  Surrey 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  better 
understanding  of  this  compUcated  prob- 
lem in  a  recent  symposium  of  the  Tax  In- 
stitute of  America.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  Insert  his  remartcs  in  the 
Record: 

The   U.S.    Tax   SraiTu   and    Internationai. 

1965^*'^'*''''*""*^^'™'*"      Dbvexopminto, 


nothing 

Goldberg  explained  how  even  before  the 
bomb  pause  was  1  week  old,  this  Nation  dl- 
recUy  Informed  Hanoi  of  the  suspension  and 
advised  that  if  Hanoi  reciprocated  by  making 
a  serious  contribution  toward  peace  It  woiild 
hAve  a  favorable  effect  on  further  extension 
of  the  pause. 

Por  30  days  after  that  we  waited,  to  no 
avau.    So,  back  to  the  bomb  racks  we  had 

It  was  not,  however,  the  end  of  our  pursuit 
J°'*?^"^',"  Goldberg  explained.  Recourse 
to  the  United  Nations  opened  up  "a  new  di- 
mension" in  that  drive,  with  an  offer  to  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  to  come  before  the 
worid-s  only  established  peacemaking  forum 
and  plead  their  differing  causes. 

But  that  hope  apparently  has  died,  too 
Hanoi  rejecting  as  Invalid  any  Security  Coun- 
cil action  to  settle  the  war.  More  It  wouldn't 
even  agree  the  United  NaUons  should  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  And  on  this  stand  It  was 
^ked  in  the  Security  Council  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  sour  apple  of  the  Western 
aUlance.  De  Gaulle's  France. 

TTie  short  answer  to  all  this  is  that  North 
Vietnam,  the  Vletcong.  and  Red  China,  that 
giant  skulking  in  the  background,  dont 
mant  to  talk  peace  because  they  dont  want 
peace.  Trapped  by  their  own  fanaUdsm 
about  power  in  the  barrel  of  a  gun  being  the 
final  and  only  arbiter,  they  say  that  U  the 
^1^^^  mscussed  at  all.  it  must  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  1954  Geneva  accord  powers  and 


(Remarks  by  Hon.  Stanley  8.  Surrey,  Assist- 
ant   Secretary    of    the    Treasury     at    the 
Tax  Institute  of  America  Symposium,  the 
New  Tork  HUton  Hotel.  New  Tork    NY 
Thtirsday,  December  2,  1965) 

»>r;^,!f"^t^/*'  ago  in  a  paper  presented  at 
Montreal  helore  the  Tax  Executives  Institute 
I  discussed  the  U.S.  Tax  System  and  Interna.' 
tional  Tax  Relationships,  since  then  two  !n. 
come  tax  protocols,  with  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many, were  signed  and  have  been  ratified  by 
the  Senate;  three  treaties  with  less  developed 
counwes.  the  Philippines.  Thailand,  ind 
Israel,  have  been  signed  and  are  pending  in 
the  Senate:  tentaUve  agreemente  have  been 
reached  with  the  Netherlands  and  India-  and 
negotiations  are  actively  being  pursued  with 
a  number  of  countries.  Including  the  United 
Kingdom.  Prance.  Portugal.  Honduras  Trini- 
dad, and  Tobago,  and  Taiwan. 

Since  then  Important  regulations  and 
riillngs  affecting  the  International  alloca- 
tion ot  income  have  been  Issued  and  more 
are  In  preparation.  A  comprehensive  blU  re- 
vising our  statutory  income  tax  treatment  of 
foreigners  Is  moving  through  the  Congress. 

A  consideration  of  these  current  develop- 
ments Is  now  appropriate.  I  shall  divide  thU 
consideration  into  three  parte— Income  tax 
treaties,  both  with  developed  and  less  de- 
veloped countries,  the  administration  of 
VS.  statutory  or  unilateral  treatment  of 
foreign  Income,  and  VB.  atatutory  or 
unilateral  treatment  of  forvignera.  Because 
m  the  length  of  this  paper,  I  have  prepared 
a  summary  which  precedes  the  paper. 


•'^fesss^Bik 
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Income  tax  tremties 

The  XTolted  St«tes  U  engaged  In  an  esten- 
slTC  rcTUlon  of  Its  Income  Uuc  tr«*Uet  with 
d«Telop«d  countries,  prompted  by  the  recent 
ehmngm  In  the  corporated  t&x  systems  of  the 
Buropean  countries  and  the  adoption  tn  1963 
by  the  OECD  of  a  model  income  tax  conven- 
tion. The  protocol  with  Germany  ratified 
recently  by  the  Senate  and  the  tentative  pro- 
tocol with  the  Netherlands  shortly  to  be 
signed  Illustrate  much  of  the  pattern  that 
this  revision  Is  taking.  This  pattern  provides 
a  widened  flexibility  to  International  trade 
and  Investment  activities  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  scope  of  export  ac- 
tlTltles  in  a  treaty  country  can  now  be  en- 
larged, for  Instance,  by  displays  and  ware- 
houses for  the  storage  or  delivery  of  goods, 
without  subjecting  the  exporter  to  a  tax  in 
that  country. 

Also,  in  cases  where  a  firm  maintains  con- 
siderable oommerdal  or  industrial  activity  in 
a  treaty  country  and  therefore  is  taxable  there 
on  that  activity  at  regular  corporate  rates,  it 
can  at  the  same  time  make  Investments  in 
that  country,  or  establish  licensing  relatlon- 
■hlpa,  that  will  remain  subject  to  the  lower 
rates  oX  tax  which  treaties  provide  for  Invest- 
ment and  royalty  Income.  Investors,  more- 
over, wlU  generally  be  free  from  tax  on  capi- 
tal gains  arising  In  a  treaty  cotintry.  In  the 
Important  matter  of  withholding  rates  on 
dlTldends  paid  to  parent  companies  In  one 
treaty  country  by  their  subsidiaries  In  an- 
other treaty  country,  the  United  States  la  In 
favor  of  the  low  OBCD  model  rate  of  5  per- 
cent, and  likewise  favors  the  15  percent  rate 
on  portfolio  Investment.  It  also  favors  the 
principles  that  the  withholding  rates  should 
be  nondiscriminatory — In  that  a  country 
should  be  willing  to  offer  the  same  rates  to 
«U  Its  treaty  partners— «uul  reciprocal — In 
that  a  country  should  not  claim  higher  treaty 
rates  than  the  rates  It  desires  us  to  adopt  In 
the  treaty. 

TlMse  concepts  cover  ground  that  has  been 
considerably  explored  tn  recent  years.  But 
the  new  corporate  tax  systems  present  prob- 
es fully  mapped.  Some  of  these  sys- 
Isvolve  integration  of  the  corporate  tax 
with  the  individual  shareholders'  taxes  on 
distributed  dividends,  through  credits  to 
these  shareholders  for  the  corporate  tax. 
Their  structure,  by  """'""g  these  credits  to 
tfonsstlc  shareholdMS  In  domestle  corpora- 
tions, discriminates  agslnst  both  tbeir  domes- 
tic shareholders  who  Invest  abroad  and  the 
shareholders  from  abroad  who  Invest  in  their 
domestic  corporatloDs.  The  OECD  conven- 
tion does  not  fully  meet  these  problems,  and 
therefore  an  analytic  framework  for  their 
solution  is  needed.  Such  a  framework  should 
be  rested,  as  far  as  possible,  on  two  basic 
concepts:  first,  the  concept  of  long-range 
neutrality  In  a  country's  tax  system  between 
those  of  Its  investors  who  invest  at  home  and 
those  who  Invest  abrocul:  and  second,  the 
concept  of  nondiscrimination  in  a  country's 
tax  system  t>etween  its  investors  at  home  and 
Investors  from  abroad. 

lYiese  treaties,  under  the  pressure  of  nego- 
tiating problems  and  lasvltable  differences 
among  countries  and  negotlaton.  wlU  not 
always  exhibit  uniformity  in  phrasing  and 
■iraogement,  apart  from  substantive  dtffer- 
enoss,  There  Is  therefore  clearly  a  need  to 
clarify  the  dlsunlformity — to  state  through 
regulations  or  otherwise  when  and  to  what 
extent  different  pbraaes  and  different  ap- 
proaches In  TartouB  treatlss.  or  even  the  seme 
treaty,  really  wnhody  tfHarsMess  In  end  t«- 
■ult  and  are  so  tatODdad.  The  United  States 
Intends  to  Improve  Its  regulations  In  re- 
sponse to  tiiia  need. 

The  United  States  Is  also  engaced  In  an 
extensive  program  of  negotiations  to  obtain 
a  ^twork  of  treaties  with  lass  developed 
countries.  We  believe  that  such  treaties 
significantly  Improve  the  trade.  Investments, 
and     cultural     relationships     between     the 


United  States  and  these  countries.  tCany  of 
the  Buropean  nations  are  also  engaged  in 
similar  efforts.  While  these  new  less  devel- 
oped country  treaties  In  many  provisions  fol- 
low those  with  developed  countries,  there  are 
quite  significant  differences  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  Investment  and  trade  flows 
from  the  United  States  to  these  countries  Is 
generally  much  larger  than  the  reverse  flows. 
As  a  consequence,  and  also  in  the  light  of  the 
revenue  problems  of  these  countries,  the  re- 
ductions In  withholding  rates  on  investment 
Income  and  royalties  in  these  treaties  do  not 
always  match  those  in  the  developed  country 
treaties.  There  also  Is  pressure  to  widen  the 
definition  of  permanent  establishment  and 
thus  contract  the  area  of  trading  activities 
free  from  tax  Ir^  these  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, since  the  restrictions  on  taxation  by 
the  source  country  that  do  emerge  in  these 
treaties  bear  in  a  revenue  sense  more  heavily 
on  the  less  developed  countries,  such  coun- 
tries seek  some  provisions  on  the  part  of  the 
developed  countries  that  can  be  regarded  as 
an  encouragement  to  investment  In  them. 

The  European  nations  have  responded 
through  provisions  reducing  the  burden  of 
their  taxes  on  Income  flowing  back  from 
these  investments,  either  through  an  exemp- 
tion or  adoption  of  tax-sparing  credits.  The 
United  States,  emphasizing  instead  the  en- 
couragement to  the  investment  itself  at  the 
time  that  it  Is  t>elng  considered  by  the  US. 
taxpayer.  Is  responding  through  extending 
to  Investment  in  less  developed  treaty 
countries  the  7-percent  credit  now  In  our 
law  for  Investment  at  home.  This  7-percent 
treaty  credit  extends  to  Investments  of  cash 
and  tangible  property.  A  complementary 
provision  offers  encouragement  to  the  In- 
vestment of  technical  assistance,  through 
deferring  tax  In  both  countries  where  in- 
tangible assets,  such  as  patents,  processes 
or  know-how.  are  exchanged  by  a  U.S.  in- 
vestor for  stock  in  a  corporation  in  the  less 
developed  country. 

We  believe  that  extension  of  the  Invest- 
ment credit  is  appropriate  only  where  the 
other  country  is  receptive  to  our  Investment 
ai]d  where  Its  tax  system,  taken  as  a  whole 
and  In  the  light  of  any  modifications  made 
in  the  treaty,  does  not  Involve  measures  that 
can  be  regairded  as  significantly  working  at 
cross -purposes  with  this  investment.  This 
negotiating  approach  on  our  part  has  met 
with  an  aiflmiatlve  response  by  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

The  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  performed  a 
useful  public  service  tn  holding  full  hearings 
on  one  of  these  new  treaties,  the  Thailand 
Treaty.  The  published  hetu-lngs  contain  a 
complete  technical  explanation  of  the  tzaaty 
and  a  description  of  factors  affecting  nego- 
tiations with  less  developed  coantrles. 

Necessarily,  as  experience  Is  gained,  the 
present  pattern  that  has  so  far  evolved  In 
our  negotiations  with  less  developed  coun- 
tries can  be  improved.  The  progress  of  theee 
negotiations  Is  encouraging,  for  it  Indicates 
that  the  United  States  and  these  countries 
can  reach  a  treaty  arrangement  that  each 
regards  as  fair  and  conducive  to  Improved 
investment,  trade,  and  cultural  relatloa- 
ships.  This  attitude  and  the  promise  It 
holds  for  a  growing  network  of  tax  treaties 
upssssnt  a  major  step  in  oar  political  and 
economic  relatkmshlps  with  these  countries. 
Administration  of  U.S.  ttatutory  taxation  of 

foreign  income — Allocation  of  income  and 

section  482 

The  importance  at  developing  a  sound 
administration  of  the  U.S.  statutory  taxation 
of  foreign  incanxe  Is  matched  by  the  formida- 
ble nature  of  the  task:  The  field  Is  relatively 
new  as  tax  matters  go.  and  the  needed  ex- 
perience, anaiyala  ot  detail,  and  synthesis  of 
concepts  are  still  In  a  formative  stage;  the 
international  business  activities  to  which  the 
rules  relate  are  rapidly  expanding  in  ^p«r- 
tance  and  number,  and  thus  the  variety  of 


traiuacUons  and  business  relationships  In- 
volved steadily  Increases;  the  tax  rules  more- 
over are  constantly  being  buffeted  by  the 
shifting  exigencies  of  baiance-of-payments 
problems.  But  all  of  this  merely  under- 
scores the  challenge  of  the  task,  and  the 
Treasury  is  seeking  to  respond  In  a  fitting 
manner. 

The  Treasury  regards  as  the  matter  pres- 
ently having  major  priority  the  establish- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  framework  for  the 
ndministratlon  of  the  rules  governing  trans- 
actions k)etween  the  domestic  and  foreign 
units  of  oar  business  compcmles. 

In  our  tax  parlance,  this  centers  on  the 
application  of  section  482  of  our  code,  au- 
thorizing the  Conunlssloner  to  allocate  in- 
come, deductions,  and  credits  between  re- 
lated units  of  an  enterprise  so  as  to  prevent 
evasion  or  clearly  reflect  the  income  of  the 
various  units.  The  variety  and  number  of 
transactions  In  the  foreign  area  that  lie 
within  the  reach  of  the  section  have  over- 
strained the  level  of  technical  development 
that  had  been  achieved  in  the  earlier  domes- 
tic application  of  the  section.  The  situation 
thus  calls  for  a  many-faceted  Implementa- 
tion of  the  section  so  that  It  may  carry  the 
new  burden  placed  on  it. 

Several  steps  have  already  been  taken. 
The  first.  In  revenue  procedure  64-54, 
achieved  an  orderly  treatment  of  controver- 
sies that  ha4  arisen  for  years  prior  to  1963 
by  permlttlifg  Uxpayers  to  offset — against 
any  increase  In  U.S.  taxes  occasioned  by  an 
adjustment  under  this  section  allocating 
additional  Income  to  the  U.S.  unit  of  the 
enterprise — the  foreign  taxes  paid  on  the  in- 
come Involved  and  thus  to  avoid  double 
taxation.  In  addition,  the  revenue  proce- 
dure stated  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice wonld  not  pursue  for  those  years  adjust- 
ments based  on  applications  of  section  482 
not  clearly  required  by  its  previous  technical 
development.  Through  lu  achievement  of 
an  orderly  treatment  of  the  pre-1963  years 
and  the  consequent  very  marked  reduction  in 
numljer  and  dollar  amount  of  deficiencies 
under  the  section  for  those  years,  this  rev- 
enue procedure  has  jjermltted  the  needed 
technical  development  of  the  section  to  pro- 
ceed In  an  atmo^here  free  of  acrimonious 
disputes  that  would  otherwise  have  existed. 

The  second  step,  In  revenue  procedure  65- 
17.  provides  rules  governing  the  transfer  of 
income  between  foreign  subsidiary  and  US. 
parent  Intended  to  reflect  ah  adjustment 
correcting  an  understatement  of  the  parent's 
Income,  as  where  It  charged  too  low  a  price 
for  goods  sold  to  the  subsidiary  or  rendered 
services  to  It  for  an  Inadequate  fee.  The 
principal  Impact  of  these  inles  Is  to  permit 
broad  flexibility  In  fitting  the  section  482 
adjustment  Into  a  proper  position  within 
the  flow  of  funds  from  the  foreign  subsidiary 
and  Its  dividend  pattern.  This  removes  im- 
pedimenta to  the  orderly  repatriation  of 
funds  from  the  subsldary  and  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  the  taxjiayer  to  accept  the  adjustment 
without  increasing  the  tran&fer  of  Income 
from  subsidiary  to  parent  more  than  It  con- 
siders desirable. 

These  procedural  steps  set  the  stage  for 
the  development  of  appropriate  guidelines 
for  the  substantive  application  of  section 
482.  To  this  end  the  Treasury  has  already 
issued  detailed  proposed  regulations  covering 
transactions  where  assets  or  services  of  a 
U.S.  parent  are  made  available  to  its  foreign 
subsidiary — where  money  is  lent,  where  man- 
agement or  other  services  are  rendered,  where 
machinery  and  other  tangible  assets  are  made 
available,  gwsentlslly  the  approach  U  to 
offer  taxpayers  a  safe  conduct  pass  through 
section  482  through  guidelines,  based  on  the 
costs  Incurred  by  the  parent  and  an  alloca- 
tion sT  those  costs  to  the  subsidiary  in  a 
manner  that  follows  accepted  accounting 
precedents  outside  the  tax  field.  The  second 
set  of  proposed  regulations,  now  In  prepa- 
ration and  far  more  difficult  to  develop,  will 
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contain,  the  rules  applicable  to  Intercom- 
pany sales  of  products  and  transfers  of  in- 
tangibles, such  as  patent  licenses.  These 
rules  will  involve  the  determination  of  a 
fair  profit  for  an  endless  variety  of  assets 
that,  under  the  arm's  length  concept  of  sec- 
tion 482,  are  regarded  as  transferred  In  a 
ppoflt-seeking  transaction.  Both  theee  regu- 
lations must  then  be  coordinated  with  the 
rules  of  section  862.  requiring  an  allocation 
lietween  domestic  and  foreign  source  Income 
of  expenses  not  allocable  to  specific  Items  of 
gross  Income. 

These  regulations  relate  to  the  proper 
formulation  of  our  unilateral  rules  of  allo- 
cation with  respect  to  International  transac- 
tions. But  since  theee  are  international 
transactions  a  unilateral  approach  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  country,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  rules  of  one  country  must  mesh 
with  those  of  other  countries  to  avoid  dou- 
ble taxation.  Also,  each  country  must  see 
both  sides  of  the  problem — the  rules  we  re- 
gard as  proper  to  allocate  Income  to  our  par- 
ent companies  from  transactions  with  their 
foreign  subsidiaries  are  the  rules  we  must 
be  willing  to  accept  when  the  subsidiary  is 
here  and  Its  parent  is  a  foreign  corporation. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the  OECD 
Fiscal  Committee  is  the  proper  body  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  establishing  the  alloca- 
tion standards  to  guide  countries  in  reach- 
ing accommodations  with  each  other,  and 
we  are  fully  assisting  the  working  party 
which  that  Committee  appointed  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  Is  to  insure 
that  any  agreements  reached  between  gov- 
ernments in  particular  cases,  under  present 
standards  or  those  to  be  formulated,  should 
be  capable  of  being  Implemented  in  full. 
However,  as  these  cases  generally  Involve  a 
considerable  time  before  agreement  Is 
reached  on  the  adjustment,  a  taxpayer  and 
the  countries  concerned  may  find  that  pro- 
cedural barriers,  such  as  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations on  refunds,  may  make  It  impossible 
to  Implement  the  adjustment  in  the  country 
that  has  overtaxed  the  Income.  To  avoid 
thU  result,  the  United  States  believes  that 
treaties  should  provide  that  a  refund  be  al- 
lowed In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  de- 
spite procedural  or  other  barriers.  Such 
agreemenu  could  relate  either  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  profiU  or  to  the  source  of  an  item  of 
Income,  and  In  the  latter  case  the  imple- 
mentation shoxUd  extend  to  the  effect  of  the 
agreed  source  on  a  foreign  tax  credit.  Other 
countries  appear  to  agree  vrtth  this  view, 
and  clauses  for  this  purpose  are  being  in- 
corporated in  our  treaties,  as  In  the  German 
protocol.  We  regard  this  result  as  a  slgnlfi- 
cant  step  toward  the  goal  of  achieving  a 
proper  framework  to  meet  the  problems  of 
international  allocation. 

U.S.  statutory  taxation  of  foreigners 
The  steady  attention  foctued  by  the 
United  States  in  recent  years  on  its  bal- 
ance-of-payments  position  has  resulted  in 
an  extensive  examination  of  the  U-S.  tax 
treatment  of  foreigners  who  invest  In  the 
United  States.  Against  the  background  of 
the  Fowler  task  force  repeal;  to  the  President 
and  Treasury  recommendations,  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  devel- 
oped a  bin,  HJl.  11297,  now  available  for 
comment  before  being  reported  to  the  House 
In  1966.  The  bill  recognizes  that  some  of 
the  existing  provisions  of  our  code  have  be- 
come discriminatory  and  inequitable  to  for- 
eign Investors  and  thus  involve  a  barrier  to 
Investment  in  the  United  Statea.  In  cor- 
recting this  treatment  the  bill  avoids  at  the 
other  extreme  rules  that  would  represent 
only  a  desire  to  attract  foreign  Investment 
rules  which  would  be  but  mere  tax  induce- 
ments to  tax  concessions. 

The  blU  would.  In  effect,  draw  back  US 
source  JurlsdlcUon.  both  under  the  income 
tax  and  the  estote  and  gift  taxes,  to  a  mora 
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realistic  and  administratively  manageable 
position.  It  would  also  simplify  the  tax 
rules  we  present  to  the  foreigner  desiring  to 
Invest  here.  As  a  consequence,  in  general 
the  Indlvldtial  foreigner  investing  in  our 
stocks  and  securities  or  real  property  would 
find  his  periodic  Income  from  the  Investment 
subject  only  to  tax  at  withholding  rates, 
either  at  30  perc^t  or  a  lower  treaty  rate, 
and  not  to  progressive  rates.  His  capital 
gains  would  not  be  taxed. 

These  results  would  not  be  altered  by  ex- 
tensive trading  in  these  stocks  or  securities, 
even  where  the  trading  is  conducted  by  a 
Ufl.  broker  who  has  discretion  to  act  for  him. 
His  real  estate  Investments  would  be  taxed 
on  a  net  Income  basis  at  regular  rates  If  that 
is  preferable.  The  foreign  Investor  would 
also  see  a  far  lower  scale  of  U.S.  estate  tax 
rates  on  his  U.S.  Investments.  The  exemp- 
tion would  start  at  $30,000  Instead  of  $2,000 
as  at  present,  and  the  top  rate  would  be 
25  percent  Instead  of  77  percent.  The  effec- 
tive rates  would  thus  be  drastically  reduced, 
and  would  only  be  3  percent  on  a  $100,000 
U.S.  estate,  7  percent  for  $500,000,  10  percent 
for  $1  million  and  18  percent  for  $5  million. 

The  corporate  Investor — or  an  individual 

with  a  business  activity  in  the  United  States 
would  find  l-tself  taxed  at  regular  rates  on 
any  business  Income  and  any  Investment  in- 
come "effectively  connected"  with  that  ac- 
tivity, whether  the  source  of  the  Income  Is 
within  or  without  the  United  States.  The 
United  States  would  thus  obtain  its  proper 
tax  on  this  type  of  Income. 

But  any  unrelated  Investment  Income 
would  be  freed  from  business  tax  rates  and 
taxed,  where  Its  source  Is  In  the  United 
States,  only  at  the  vrtlhholdlng  rates  we  con- 
sider appropriate  for  Investmerit  Income.  A 
foreign  corporation  whose  stock  Is  owned 
entirely  for  foreigners  would  no  longer  be 
subject  to  personal  holding  company  tax 
liability.  <  And  our  "second  dividend"  tax 
would  only  apply  to  a  foreign  ocwporatlon 
whose  activity  Is  almost  solely  confined  to 
operating  a  branch  in  the  United  States 
These  simpler  and  more  logical  rules,  applied 
to  Individual  and  corporate  foreign  investors 
should  in  a  meangful  way  remove  tax  bar- 
riers which  our  present  structure  now 
presents. 

The  approach  of  the  blU  closely  parallels 
the   pattern   now   taken   In   our   tax   treaty 
negotiations.     The  blU,  however,  would  ex- 
tend these  steps  to  all  foreigners  promptly 
and  on  a  unilateral  basU.     But  to  preserve 
the    bargaining    power    and    flexibility    our 
negotiators  need  to  obtain  through  treaties 
reciprocal  concessions  from  other  countries 
on  Income  our  taxpayers  derive  from  abroad 
the  bin  empowers  the  President  to  reinstate 
the  former  statutory  rules.    The  President 
can   do   so   with   respect  to   residents   of   a 
foreign  country  when  he  finds  that  the  for- 
eign   country,    if   requested   by   the    United 
States,  does  not  modify  its  taxes  to  parallel 
the    changes    we    are    making    unllateraly. 
This  power  of  the  President  can  be  appUed 
on  a  selective  basis,  country  by  country  and 
tax  provision  by  tax  provision,  and  need  be 
applied  only  when  he  finds  that  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  do  so  In  each  case. 
Conclusion 
Current  developments  In  our  International 
tax  relationships  underscore  the  wide  range 
of  policy  and  administrative  Issues  that  are 
under  consideration.     Indeed,  the  continued 
rapid    growth    in    international    investment 
and  trade  has  brought  vrtth  It  a  multitude 
of  varied  tax  problems  that  press  beyond 
our    present    framework    of    concepts    and 
analysis.    Intensive     legal     and     economic 
thought  is  reqiUred  to  develop  that  frame- 
work   into    one    adequate    to    the    task— a 
framework  that  embodies   a  coherent  logic 
capable  of  expansion  to  meet  new  patterns 
and  relationships.    In  one  sense  this  is  a 
truly   formidable    task,    since    each    of   the 
countries  of  the  world  can  cUim  a  voice  in 


the  effort.  But  the  ingenuity  and  insight 
promised  by  this  host  of  architects  shotUd 
be  viewed  as  welcome  assets.  The  task  for 
the  United  States  U  to  see  that  In  this  inter- 
national effort  we  play  a  role  fitting  to  our 
poBitidn.  We  can  do  so  if  aU  of  us  with 
a  stake  in  the  outcome — the  Government 
and  Its  oflJclals,  our  taxpayers  with  inter- 
national activities  and  their  advisers,  our 
imlvensltles  and  research  institutions  and 
their  scholars — work  cooperatively  in  shap- 
ing ot*-.  contribution. 

I.    INCOMK    TAX    TKEATIES 

The  United  States  U  continuing  to  main- 
tain an  active  schedule  of  treaty  negotia- 
tions, .along  with  Its  participation  in  the 
delibemtions  of  the  OECD  Fiscal  Committee. 
The  treaty  negotiations  cover  a  variety  of 
Issues,  and  extend  both  to  developed  and 
less  del^eloped  countries. 

I  Developed  countries 

The  united  States  now  has  a  fuU  comple- 
ment of  Income  tax  treaties  with  the 
European  Common  Market  countries,  and 
indeed  Vith  most  of  the  developed  countries. 
Spain  and  Portugal  remain  as  the  principal 
excepttona,  and  arrangements  for  negotia- 
tions with  theee  countries  are  underway. 

But  Ihe  treaty  process  In  the  tax  field  is  an 
ever  changing  one,  so  that  we  and  our  treaty 
partners  of  the  developed  world  find  ourselves 
engaged  In  a  wide-ranging  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting arrangements.  The  principal  factors 
behind  this  reexamination  have  been  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  corporate  tax  systems  of 
the  European  countries  and  the  adoption  In 
1963  by  the  OECD  of  a  Model  Income  Tax 
Convention.  The  United  States  recently  con- 
cluded protocols  with  Belgium  and  Germany, 
and  wUl  shortly  sign  a  protocol  with  the 
Netherlands.  It  Is  cturently  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations with  France  looking  to  a  revision  of 
the  existing  treaty,  which  goes  back  to  1939, 
and  with  the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  the 
problems  created  by  the  extensive  changes 
enacted  this  year  in  the  United  Kingdom  tax 
law. 

The  effect  of  the  OECD  model  convention 
on  these  treaty  negotlaUons  is  significant. 
While  there  are  differences  in  degree  among 
the  various  member  countries  In  the  extent 
of  tiielr  adherence  to  the  language  of  that 
convention,  and  Indeed  these  differenoes  vary 
Irom  provision  to  provision,  that  Convention 
U  always  kept  in  mind  by  treaty  negotiators. 
This  Is,  of  course,  understandable,  since  the 
representaUon  In  the  OECD  Fiscal  Committee 
which  drafted  the  convention  Is  composed  of 
the  officials  charged  with  the  responsibility 
to  negotiate  tax  treaties  for  their  respective 
countries.  And  Indeed  for  many  purposes, 
that  convention  meerte  satisfactorily  the 
poUcy  and  technical  Issties  that  confront 
treaty  negotiators.  But  new  Issues  con- 
stanUy  emerge,  and  old  Issues  take  different 
shapes,  so  that  In  some  areas  the  guidance  of- 
fered by  the  convention  seems  Inadequate. 
Perhaps  the  principal  areas  In  this  respect 
relate  first,  to  the  rates  of  dividend  with- 
holding appropriate  to  the  varying  forms  of 
domesUc  corporate  Income  taxation  that  are 
being  adopted  by  the  member  countries,  and 
second,  to  the  poUcy  and  technical  problems 
that  are  emerging  with  respect  to  the  aUoca- 
tlon  of  profits  between  the  components  of  In- 
ternational business  enterprises. 

As  for  the  United  States,  the  recent  protocol 
with  Germany  and  that  to  be  signed  soon 
with  the  Netherlands  lUustrate  a  significant 
part  of  the  pattern  which  the  revision  of  our 
treaties  U  taking.  The  German  protocol  was 
recently  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  this  ac- 
tion, together  with  the  nature  of  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  held  on  it,  indicates  that 
the  pattern  embodied  In  it  Is  appropriate  for 
the  United  States. 

It  therefore  may  be  helpful  to  turn  to 
the  more  significant  aspects  of  that  pattern. 
As  win  be  seen  later  In  the  discussion  of  our 
unnateral  treatment  of  foreigners,  this  pat- 
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t«m  U  alao  ImporUnt  tn  the  sbAplng  of  our 
statutory  rules. 

Definition  of  prrmanmt   eatabliihment 

The  definition  of  permanent  eetabUsh- 
ment  aet  forth  in  tlve  0»CD  dmft  U  clearly 
becoming  the  model  for  the  varlovu  treaties. 
The  member  countrleB  have  recognteed  that, 
while  subject  to  some  technical  deficiencies 
or  ambiguities,  the  definition  is  satisfactory 
oyerall.  They  therefore  have  adopted  It.  Im- 
prortng  on  It  as  the  definitional  problems 
emerge.  The  provision  set  forth  In  the  Ger- 
man protocol  Is  the  form  the  United  States 
Is  currently  using.  This  provision  Is  more 
particularised  than  the  previous  form,  and 
somewhat  more  permissive  In  the  operations 
that  can  be  conducted  by  a  biiilnsss  activity 
before  it  will  be  regarded  as  having  a  perma- 
nent establishment.  It  may  be  observed  that 
this  definition  refers  specifically  to  a  "place 
of  management"  as  a  permanent  establish- 
ment. 

Though  this  concept  was  not  separately 
deUneated  before.  It  was  in  effect  recognized 
as  a  factor  under  some  prior  treaties,  as  In 
the  ease  of  the  German  treaty.  But  since 
U  may  be  a  relatively  unfamiliar  term  in  our 
tax  lexicon,  the  United  States  Is  taking  ap- 
propriate steps,  through  memorandums  of 
uiKlantandlng.  exchanges  of  letters,  and  the 
Oke,  together  with  lu  own  regulations,  to 
emphaalae  that  the  term  refers  to  "manage- 
ment" In  a  substantive  and  meaningful  sense 
and  not  to  minor,  representational  or  spo- 
nkdlc  activities.  More  care  Is  also  being  given 
In  the  treaties  to  the  definition  of  "industrial 
and  commercial  profits"  <the  kind  of  Income 
for  which  the  presence  of  a  permanent  es- 
tablishment Is  requisite  to  lu  taxation), 
with  the  result  of  greater  particularity  In 
the  enumeration  of  types  of  Income  not 
covered  by  the  phrase. 

Given,  on  the  one  hand,  the  scope  of 
operations  thus  afforded  to  a  business  ac- 
tivity before  It  Is  regarded  as  constituting 
a  permanent  establishment  and.  on  the  other, 
the  tax  and  nontax  factors  that  point  to 
the  use  of  a  foreign  subsidiary  as  operations 
become  still  more  extensive.  It  seems  likely 
that  permanent  estabUahments.  or  branch 
operations,  are  relatively  quite  few  in  num- 
ber, or  are  generally  confined  to  certain 
lines  of  activity,  such  as  insxirance,  banking. 
and  natural  resource  activities.  Thus,  as 
respects  the  permanent  establishments  of 
foretgners  In  the  United  States,  there  were 
leas  than  600  foreign  corporations  actively 
engaged  In  bualneas  tn  the  United  States  In 
1983.  of  which  almost  half  reported  a  loss 
on  their  U.S.  business  operations.  The  total 
amount  of  income  reported  by  the  profit- 
making  branches  was  leas  than  1100  million. 
of  which  over  75  percent  was  attributable 
to  M  insurance  companies  and  14  investment 
companies. 

If  the  deficit  companies  are  taken  Into 
acco\mt  and  the  Insurance  conipanles  ex- 
fl^aded  from  the  calculations,  the  total  tax- 
able Income  of  the  375  other  branches  Is  leas 
than  ^7  million.  This  ttgure.  however.  re- 
Sects  allowance  of  the  85  percent  dividends 
received  deduction,  without  which  it  ^ght 
be  coiulderably  higher. 

Force  oj  attraction 

Our  prevlotu  treaty  pattern,  once  a  per- 
manent establishment  existed  In  a  country, 
was  to  provide  that  all  income  of  the  taxpayer 
arlalng  In  that  country  was  attracted  to 
tbat  permanent  sstahllshment.  and  taxed  at 
ths  ratas  and  In  the  saanner  applicable  to 
tmslnsss  enter prlsss.  This  meant,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Investment  Income  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  taxed  under  the  treaty 
at  relatively  low  wlthboldlng  rates  or  fully 
exempt,  remained  subject  to  tax  at  regular 
rates.  The  DECD  draft  abandons  this  force 
of  attraction  approach  and  therefore  leaves 
the  Investment  Income  of  a  taxpayer  having 
a  permanent  estabOahment  to  be  separately 
treated,  except  where  the  asset  giving  rise 


to  that  Income  Is  effectively  connected  with 
the  pcnnansnt  estabUshment.  Alao,  only 
the  industrial  or  commcrdaJ  proats  attrib- 
utable to  a  permanent  estabUshntMit  are  to 
be  subject  to  tax.  and  any  Industrial  or  oocn- 
merclal  profits  not  so  attributable  are,  lack- 
ing the  relationship  to  a  permanent  estab- 
Uahment,  exempt  from  tax  under  this 
approach. 

This  approach  has  much  to  commend  It, 
since  the  separation  It  permits  between  trad- 
ing or  other  business  activity  and  Investment 
activity  makes  tor  a  freer  movement  of  capital 
and  goods  between  countries.    The  approach 
alao  makes  unnecessary  the  steps  taxpayers 
have  taken,  recognizing  the  utility  of  that 
separation,  to  achieve   it  through   Isolating 
tlM    business   or   Investment   activities  In   a 
separate  subsidiary  solely  designed  for  this 
purpose     For  these  reasons  the  approach  has 
been   adopted   by  the   United  States   in   the 
German     and     Netherlands     protocols.       Of 
course,  any  new  concept  and  Its  terminology 
carry    their   Interpretative    problems   at   the 
edges  of  the  concept,  and  this  will  be  true 
of   such  phrases   as    "effectively   connected" 
and  "attributable   to."   Just   as  It  has  been 
true  of  other  phrases  and  concepts  In  the 
treaties.     Nor  can  we  here  expect  full  uni- 
formity of  treaty  terminology,  as  the  com- 
bination of  emerging  experience  atxd  negoti- 
ating preferences  will   produce  some  varia- 
tions.    We  hope  through  regulations,  how- 
ever,   to    offer    guidance    as    the    questions 
emerge  and  to  place  any  language  variations 
In   their  proper  perspective. 
Capital  gains 
The  OECD  draft  convention,   largely   fol- 
lowing Eruropean  practice,  restricts  the  taxa- 
tion   of    capital    gains    to    the    country    of 
residence,  except  as  to  gains  on  real  property 
and    assets    effectively    connected    with    a 
permanent   establishment.     While   this   ap- 
imiach  Is  at  variance  with  some  of  our  prior 
treaties,  it  often  has  been  followed  by  us 
in  the  past.    Moreover,  the  approach  is  based 
on   the  desirability  of  a  free  movement  of 
capital  and  the  difficulties  of  effectively  tax- 
ing capital  gains  tn  the  source  country  In 
an  orderly  way. 

Consequently,  the  German  arfd  Nethertand 
protocols  provide  generally  for  the  exemp- 
tion at  source  of  capital  gains.  The  German 
protocol  excepts  from  exemption  short-term 
gains,  on  assets  held  for  6  months  or  less, 
where  the  taxsayer  has  resided  in  the  source 
country  for  ifc  days  or  more.  This  excep- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  with  an  ex- 
tended presence.  I.e..  183  days,  in  the  source 
country  is  likely  to  appear  In  our  various 
treaties.  A  stay  of  that  length  seems  to 
warrant  a  tax  liability  to  the  source  country, 
especially  where  the  gains  are  speculative 
In  nature  as  in  the  case  of  assets  held  for 
a  short  period  of  time.  Moreover.  In  many 
countries,  such  a  stay  will  make  a  taxpayer 
a  "resident,"  and  hence  subject  to  tax  on 
capital  gains.  This  IBS-day  exception  may 
take  variant  forms,  as  our  experience  devel- 
ops and  the  attitudes  of  other  countries  are 
farmed. 

Treatment  of  dividends 

The  OECD  draft  recommends,  as  appropri- 
ate international  withholding  rates  on  div- 
idends. 5  percent  on  parent-subsidiary  dlv- 
Mends  and  IS  percent  on  dividends  on  port- 
foUo  Investment.  A  parent-subsidiary  re- 
lationship requires  a  stock  ownership  by  the 
parent  of  35  percent  of  the  stock  of  the 
subsidiary.  But  the  treatment  of  dividends 
Is  one  of  the  treaty  provislDns.  perhaps  the 
principal  one.  that  Is  generally  the  subject 
of  real  differences  of  opinion  and  hard 
bargalnliig  between  treaty  countries.  Since 
dividends  usually  represent  the  main  item  In 
the  Inootne  fiow*  between  countries,  the  rev- 
enue Importance  of  the  withholding  taxes 
on  dividends  is  usually  significant,  and 
certainly  more  so  than  for  the  other  Items. 

Also,  one  country  may  find  that  Its  port- 
folio Investment  abroad  Is  more  significant 


than  its  direct  Investment,  whereas  the  op- 
posite could  be  the  case  for  the  other  treaty 
country.  * 

Moreover,  the  rates  of  the  underlying  cor- 
porate tax  will  vary  from  country  to  country. 
Further,  the  form  of  the  underlying  cor- 
porate tax  also  will  vary:  some  countries  may 
have  a  straight  corporate  tax  (the  United 
States  and  the  new  United  Kingdom  taxes) ; 
others  a  tax  that  provides  a  lower  rate  to  the 
corporation  for  distributed  profits  (the  Ger- 
man tax) :  others  a  tax  all  or  part  of  which  Is 
regarded  as  a  withholding  tax  on  the  share- 
holders so  that  the  latter  receive  a  corre- 
sponding credit  against  their  Individual  In- 
come tax  on  their  dividends.  The  form  of 
this  credit  In  turn  may  vary:  It  may  be  of  the 
gross-up  variety,  and  therefore  accurately 
refiectlng  the  part  of  the  corporate  Ux 
treated  as  withholding  tax  (the  former 
United  Kingdom  tax.  the  Belgian  Ux.  and 
new  French  tax) ;  It  may  or  may  not  Involve 
refunds  to  taxpayers  who  otherwise  cannot 
use  the  full  credit;  it  may  or  may  not  extend 
to  foreigners;  it  may  not  Involve  a  gross-up 
credit  but  only  be  a  flat  percentage  of  divi- 
dends received  (the  Canadian  tax).  And  a 
country  which  treats  part  of  Its  corporate  tax 
as  a  withholding  tax  may  also  have  as  a  col- 
lection device  a  supplementary  withholding 
tax  on  dividends  similar  to  its  other  Internal 
withholding  taxes.  In  addition.  In  some 
countries  bearer  Instruments  may  predomi- 
nate and  thus  restrict  to  some  extent  the  de- 
gree to  which  certain  tax  approaches  can  be 
effectively  Implemented. 

These  differences  In  revenue  significance, 
in  corporate-shareholder  tax  structure.  In 
the  differing  policy  goals  and  attitudes  re- 
specting the  encouragement  of  private  sav- 
ings and  Investment  that  they  reflect,  and  In 
the  prevalence  of  the  bearer  or  registered 
share  form  of  corporate  shareholdings  all 
combine  to  shape  a  county's  approach  to  the 
treaty  prox'ision  governing  dividends.  Given 
all  this,  one  cannot  expect  uniformity  In  this 
area. 

The  US  basic  position  regarding  the  divi- 
dend provision  Is  to  a  considerable  -degree, 
reflected  In  Its  recent  treaty  activities.  V^e 
stand  ready  to  offer  any  country  the  OECD 
recommended  rates  of  15  percent  on  port- 
folio Investment  and  5  percent  on  parent- 
subsidiary  Investment. 

Some  other  countries  chose,  however,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  not  to  adopt  the  5-percent  . 
rate  on  parent-subsidiary  Investment  so  that 
as  a  consequence  some  of  our  treaties  will. 
as  a  reflection  of  treaty  negotiations,  contain 
rates  of  10  percent  or  15  percent  for  that  In- 
vestment. But.  since  the  United  States  offers 
the  OBCD  rate  of  5  percent  to  all,  the  varia- 
tions In  our  treaties  thus  reflect  the  unwill- 
ingness of  other  cotmtrles  to  adopt  that  5- 
percent  rate. 

We  believe,  however,  that  countries  should 
seek  to  present  a  uniform  approach  to  all 
their  treaty  partners,  and  thus  as  far  as  pos- 
sible fix  on  a  set  of  rates  that  they  will  offer 
to  all  oomsrs  rather  than  seek  to  differentiate 
one  country  from  another.  In  addition,  the 
rates  of  wtthboldlng  tax  that  are  adopted 
should  be  redproeal.  In  that  a  country  should 
not  be  able  to  claim  higher  treaty  rates  than 
the  rates  It  desires  us  to  adopt  in  the  treaty. 
The  other  country  is  free,  of  course,  to  prefer 
rates  lower  than  those  which  It  seeks  of  us. 
We  prefer  a  definition  of  the  parent - 
subsidiary  relationship  that  uses  a  as-percent 
stockownership  test,  but  which  would  per- 
mit that  degree  of  ownership  to  be  met 
ftltber  by  a  single  parent  company  or  by 
several  corporate  shareholders  In  combina- 
tion. Also,  adequate  attention  must  be  paid 
to  prevent  the  reduced  dividend  rates,  as 
#eU  as  reduced  rates  on  Interest  and  royal- 
ties, from  fiowlng  to  nonrssMents  of  a  treaty 
country,  since  we  do  not  desire  to  encourage 
the  tax-haven  form  for  the  holding  of  In- 
tsrests   ^n.   tbe    United   States.      Our    treaty 
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with  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles protocol  reflect  this  approach. 

The  recent  protocols  concluded  with  Bel- 
glum.  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands  are  In 
keeping  with  these  concepts.  The  first  two 
adopt  a  15-percent  rate,  reflecitlng  the  desire 
of  those  countries  that  the  withholding  rate 
be  15  percent  for  both  portfolio  and  parent- 
subsidiary  Investment:  the  Netherlnads  pro- 
tocol has  the  OECD  rates  of  15  percent  and 
5  percent.  The  German  protocol  provides 
the  protection  needed  by  a  country  using  a 
lower  rate  for  distributed  profits  against  a 
dividend  distribution  followed  by  Immediate 
reinvestment,  where  the  latter  route  Is  ad- 
vantageous tax  wise,  by  raising  the  German 
rate  to  25  jwrcent  In  such  a  situation. 

The  Belgian  protocol  achieves  reciprocal 
rates  of  15  percent  on  registered  shares,  thus 
reducing  the  otherwise  applicable  Belgian 
18.2  percent  effecUve  rate,  while  allowing  a 
period  of  time  to  explore  the  administrative 
problems  of  applying  the  15-percent  rate  to 
bearer  shares  and  taking  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  In  actual  practice  the  rate  on  the 
bearer  shares  typically  held  by  American  In- 
vestors rarely  exceeds  15  percent. 

The  concepts  enumerated  above  will  meet 
satisfactorily — many  of  the  varying  slttxa- 
tlons  presented  under  the  Influences  earlier 
mentioned.  But  It  Is  quite  possible  that 
further  concepts  are  needed,  to  achieve  a 
freer  flow  of  International  Investment  and 
proper  International  tax  treatment.  Some 
corporate  tax  structures  result  In  an  unneu- 
tral tax  effect  between  those  of  a  country's 
taxpayers  who  Invest  abroad  and  those  who 
Invest  at  home. 

This    unneutrallty    may    not    alwavs    be 
Initially  Intended   In  the  structural   deelgn. 
but  rather  may  represent  the  way  the  pieces 
fitted  together  in  the  end.     More  often  it  will 
be    a    consequence    of    a    structural    design 
chosen   for   Internal    reasons,   but   a   conse- 
quence that  becomes   a  policy  If  steps  are 
not  taken  to  prevent  the  unneutrallty  from 
persisting.    This  Is  most  likely  to  occur  where 
a  coimtry  adopts  a  corporate-shareholder  tax 
relationship  under  which  a   credit  It  given 
to  domestic  shareholders  for  part  or  all  of 
the  corporate  tax  on  domestic  corporations. 
If  a  cc»nparable  credit  Is  not  extended  by 
the  country  to  its  domestic  shareholders  who 
Invest  in  foreign  corporations,  then  the  tax 
system  will  embody  an  unneutrallty  favoring 
Investment  at  home.     The  United  Kingdom, 
when   It   used   an   Integrated  corporate   tax 
with  a  grossed  up  shareholder  credit,  avoided 
this  unneutrallty  by  allowing  its  sharehold- 
ers by  treaty  a  credit  for  a  foreign  underlying 
corporate  tax.     Its  treaty  partners  sometimes 
reciprocated,  as  In  the  case  of  the  United 
Sutcs-Unlted    Kingdom    treaty    where    the 
United  States  gave  Its  shareholders  in  United 
Kingdom   corporations   a   credit   for  under- 
lying  United   Kingdom   corporate  tax.     But 
such  reciprocity  would  not  appear  to  be  a 
necessary  Ingredient,   since  It  In  turn  may 
Inject  an  unneutrallty  between  the  redpro- 
eatlng  country's  Investors  at  home  and  Its 
Investors  abroad. 

It  would  seem  that  an  appropriate  goal  In 
International  tax  relationships  Is  the  achieve- 
ment as  far  as  possible  of  a  basic  neutrality 
In  tax  effect  between  investment  at  home  and 
Investment  abroad.  This  neutrality  should 
be  a  long-range  aim  of  a  tax  structtire. 
There  may  be  reasons,  such  as  those  asso- 
ciated with  a  balance-of -payments  posture, 
to  depart  temporarily  from  time  to  time 
either  to  favor  Investment  at  home  or  In  the 
ease  of  a  defldt  country,  or  to  encourage  in- 
vestment abroad  In  the  case  of  a  surplus 
eountry.  But  even  here  the  temporary 
•wings  could  be  made  more  appropriately 
through  devices — such  as  the  Interest  equali- 
sation tax  in  the  United  States  or  foreign 
exchange  measures  abroad— not  associated 
with  the  basic  Income  Ux  structure  lest 
i*ey  become  embedded  In  that  structure  and 
nslstant  to  change  when  the  temporary  need 
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has  passed.  The  presence  of  Investment  In- 
centives, such  as  Investment  credits  or  allow- 
ances or  rapid  depredation,  may  also  Impart 
an  unneutrallty  through  being  limited  to 
domestic  Investment. 

As  far  as  possible,  however,  the  achieve- 
ment of  neutrality  between  Investment  at 
home  and  Investment  abroad  should  be  a 
part  of  the  basic  structural  design  of  a  coun- 
try's tax  system.  But  It  also  would  seem 
appropriate  to  use  the  treaty  medium  to 
achieve  the  alteration  In  unilateral  statutory 
treatment  necessary  to  reach  this  neutrality. 
Since  the  OECD  Convention  does  not  really 
deal  with  this  acept,  it  Is  an  area  where 
further  exploration  Is  needed. 

One  other  matter  requiring  ftirther  ex- 
ploration is  that  of  the  so-called  "round  trip 
dividend."  If  a  parent  in  country  A  receives 
a  dividend  from  its  subsidiary  In  country  B, 
there  will  usually  be  a  withholding  tax  paid 
to  country  B  on  that  dividend.  If  residents 
of  country  B  own  stock  in  the  parent,  then 
on  payment  of  a  dividend  to  them  by  the 
parent,  there  will  be  a  withholding  tax  by 
country  A.  One  can  ask  whether,  as  a 
consequence,  this  "round  trip"  is  too  heavily 
taxed.  Of  course,  the  parent's  dividends  to 
country  B  are  not  dollar  for  dollar  trace- 
able to  the  dividends  it  received  from  Its 
subsidiary  In  that  country. 

But  still  some  amounts  have  taken  a 
"round  trip."  Further,  there  are  at  present 
very  few  owporate  parents  In  the  world 
where  such  flows  from  and  to  a  country 
would  be  of  a  size  In  which  the  amounts  of 
both  flows  were  significant.  And  the  tech- 
nical patterns  and  the  pitfalls  of  possible 
solutions  are  not  readily  apparent.  Still, 
since  the  "round  trips"  are  likely  to  Increase 
in  nimiber  and  significance,  the  problem 
should  commend  Itself  to  the  tax  experts 
for  study. 

Nondiscrimination 
Another  facet  of  international  neutrality 
lies  in  the  comparison  of  the  treatment^- 
tween  domestic  taxpayers  and  the  taxt^^er 
from  abroad.  The  older  version  of  tax 
treaties  generally  sought  nondiscrimination 
between  the  dotnestlc  taxpayer  and  the  for- 
eign national  residing  In  the  country,  and 
sometimes  extended  the  coverage  to  a  per- 
manent 'establishment.  The  OECD  Con- 
vention, in  the  interests  of  a  wider  neutrality, 
further  extends  this  nondiscrimination  to 
domestic  corporations  of  a  country  owned 
by  nationals  erf  the  other  country.  The 
United  States  beUeves  the  OECD  approach 
Is  desirable,  and  It  Is  contained  for  example 
In  the  Netherlands  protocol.  Generally,  it 
would  appear  that  the  Inclusion  or  applica- 
tion of  this  clause  should  not  Involve  serious 
policy  differences,  and  neutrality  of  this 
type  should  be  achievable. 

The  effect  of  the  varying  corporate-share- 
holder   tax    patterns    described    above    on 
neutrality   between  domestic   investors  and 
Investors  from  abroad  may,  however,  be  In 
need  of  further  analysis.    For  example,  a  cor- 
porate tax  system  under  which  part  or  all  of 
the  corporate  tax  Is  regarded  as  a  withhold- 
ing   tax   on    the   shareholders,   so   that   the 
shareholders    are    allowed    a    credit   for   the 
"withheld  tax,"  will  discriminate  against  the 
shareholder    Investors    from    abroad    tf    the 
benefits  of  that  credit  are  not  extended  to 
the  latter.    The  nondiscrimination  clause  In 
the  OECD  draft  can  be  regarded  as  implying 
that  the  task  of  avoiding  discrimination  In 
this  context  falls  on  the  country  of  source. 
The  possible  methods  of  achieving  this  re- 
sult would  of  course  have   to  be  explored. 
And  the  effect  of  any  such  step  on  the  in- 
vestment relationships  in  the  other  country; 
le.   the  relationship   between   its  taxpayers 
who  invest  at  home  and   those  who  Invest 
abroad   (and  thus  become  the  "shareholder 
Investor  from  abroad"  In  the  first  context) 
must  be  kept  in  mind.    These  also  are  mat- 
ters not  fully  discussed  in  the  OECD  con- 
vention and  thus  require  further  attenUon. 


Allocations  of  income 
The  OEDC  convention  continues  the  con- 
ventional clauses  regarding  allocation  of 
Income:  the  allowance  of  appropriate  deduc- 
tions to  a  permanent  establishment  of  all 
expenses  connected  with  It  wherever  Incur- 
red; the  arm's-length  standard  of  allocation 
between  related  persons,  such  as  a  parent- 
subsidiary  relaUon;  the  entitlement  of  a 
taxpayer  to  present  to  his  Government  a  case 
of  alleged  action  contrary  to  the  treaty  and 
the  exhortation  to  the  contracting  parties  to 
resolve  any  such  situation  If  well  founded; 
and  the  desirability  of  consultation  between 
the  contracting  parties  to  settle  Interpreta- 
tive and  other  questions.  In  addition,  any 
excess  of  "interest"  or  "royalty"  payments 
over  a  fair  and  reasonable  consideration  Is 
not  regarded  as  covered  by  the  Interest  and 
royalty  articles,  but  the  excess  Instead  Is 
taxed  In  a  manner  appropriate  to  the  situ- 
ation, which  presumably  will  usually  be  as 
a  dividend. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  follow  these 
provisions  in  its  treaties,  since  they  repre- 
sent a  necessary  technical  framework.  But 
we  feel  that  the  day-to-day  problems  of 
International  allocation  cut  deeper  and  will 
require  further  substantive  rules  If  a  proper 
international  framework  Is  to  be  achieved. 
The  main  need,  simply  stated  but  very  dif- 
ficult in  execution,  is  to  achieve  standards 
and  criteria  furnishing  guidance  on  what  are 
appropriate  allocations  in  the  great  variety 
of  cases  that  arise — the  payment  of  Interest 
on  Inter-company  loans,  the  payment  of 
royalties  on  inter-company  Ucenses,  the  fix- 
ing of  prices  on  Inter -ocmpany  sales,  the 
reimbursement  of  expenses  incurred  for  In- 
ter-company services,  and  so  on.  This  mat- 
ter is  discussed  further  in  connection  with 
our  statutory  rules. 

It  Is  recognized  that  It  wlU  uke  time  to 
evolve  agreed  upon  standards.  But  the 
United  States  believes  that  through  treaties 
we  should  now  Insure  that  any  agreements 
that  are  reached  between  governments  and 
taxpayers  In  particular  cases,  under  present 
standards  or  those  that  wlU  be  formulated, 
should  be  capable  of  being  Implemented  In 
full.  As  matters  now  stand,  however,  pro- 
cedural and  other  barriers  may  prevent  this. 
Thus,  since  disputes  of  this  nature  often 
take  considerable  time  t^p  resolve  In  particu- 
lar cases,  an  agreement  iiay  be  reached  call- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  theXa/ previously  paid 
to  one  of  the  countries  only  for  the  parties 
to  find  that  the  statute  of  limitations  has 
run  on  the  filing  of  a  refund  claim  or  the 
payment  of  the  fefund. 

Such  a  procedural  barrier  would  result 
m  International  double  taxation.  To  avoid 
Impediments  of  this  nature,  the  United 
States  believes  that  treaties  should  provide 
than  an  agreement  once  reached  shall  be 
fully  implemented,  and  a  refund  allowed  In 
accordance  with  the  agreement,  despite  such 
procedural  or  other  barriers.  Such  agree- 
ments could  relate  either  to  the  allocation  of 
profits  or  to  the  source  of  an  item  of  in- 
come. In  the  latter  case  the  implementa- 
tion should  extend  to  the  consequent  effect 
of  the  agreed  source  on  a  foreign  tax  credit. 
Other  countries  appear  to  agree  with  this 
▼lew,  and  clauses  to  this  effect  are  being 
incorporated  in  our  treaties,  as  In  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Netherlands  protocols  and  the 
Israel  treaty.  It  has  also  been  agreed  with 
Belgium  that  the  language  of  our  existing 
Belgian  treaty  has  a  similar  effect.  We 
regard  this  result  as  a  significant  step  toward 
the  goal  of  achieving  a  proper  framework 
to  meet  the  problems  of  International  allo- 
cation. 

Drafting  and  interpretation 
Those  who  read  and  apply  treaties — as  well 
as  all  persons  with  orderly  minds  and 
habits — earnesUy  urge  uniformity  in  the 
drafting  of  tax  treaties.  And  all  treaty  nego- 
tiators will  fully  agree  In  principle.  How- 
ever, each  negotiator  usually  has  his  mind 
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•et  on  bla  own  pattern  of  a  uniform  and 
orderly  treaty.  And  tbere  Is  no  negotiator 
who  will  place  uniformity  above  agreement 
when  the  hour  la  late  and  a  seemingly  In- 
tractable problem  ylelda  to  a  welcome  solu- 
Uon  that  departs  "Just  a  blf  from  the  words 
In  other  treaties  and  may  "possibly"  have 
some  ambiguities  which  the  negotiators  feel 
any  reasonable  men  will  later  t>e  able  to 
resolve  if  the  cases  actually  arise — Just  as 
the  negotiators  have  so  successfully  resolved 
their  problem. 

Uniformity  and  clarity  never  stand  aa  Im- 
passable barriers  to  compromise  solutions. 
If  they  did.  we  would  have  the  uniformity 
of  no  treaties.  Nor  should  uniformity  with 
the  past  block  lmproven\ent«  that  are  now 
seen  to  be  desirable. 

All  of  this  Is  not  said  to  disparage  the  goal 
of  uniformity,  and  the  United  States  seeks 
to  achieve  It  as  far  as  possible.  But  in  prac- 
tice we  know  we  will  tall  short.  An  offset- 
ting step  ts  to  clarify  the  dlsunlformlty — to 
state  through  regulations  or  In  other  ways 
when  and  to  what  extent  different  words, 
different  phrases  and  different  approaches 
In  various  treaties,  or  even  the  same  treaty, 
really  embody  differences  in  end  result  and 
are  so  intended.  Despite  delays  that  have 
occurred,  we  therefore  are  working  on  regu- 
lations that  would  maintain  order  among 
the  variations.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
within  the  framework  of  a  master  set  of 
tre«ty  regulations  or  whether  some  other 
device  Is  more  useful  remains  to  t>e  seen,  but 
the  end  we  seek  seems  clearly  necessary. 
Lest  developed  countriea 
In  my  Montreal  paper  I  described  at 
length  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
in  achieving  treaty  relationships  with  less 
developed  countries,  and  the  Interests  of 
those  countries  In  the  same  goal.  We  are 
not  alone  In  recognizing  these  values,  for 
many  of  the  other  developed  countries  are 
engaged  in  considerable  efforts  to  achieve  a 
network  of  treaties  with  the  less  develop>ed 
countries,  and  Indeed  are  succeeding.  This 
In  turn  behooves  us  to  keep  to  the  task. 
lest  we  lose  the  advantage  which  others  Qnd 
In  this  very  useful  device  for  ordering  some 
of  the  relationships  between  the  developed 
and  less  developed  worlds. 

Fortunately,  our  efforts  to  achieve  a 
proper  set  of  treaties  are  succeeding.  We 
have  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Philip- 
pines, Thailand,  and  Israel,  in  that  order, 
and  these  are  before  the  Senate.  We  have 
agreed  on  a  draft  with  India,  and  are  en- 
gaged In  completing  negotiations  com- 
menced earUer  with  Taiwan.  We  are  In- 
formally discussing  with  several  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  the  appropriateness  of  nego- 
tiations. Also,  existing  treaties  are  being  re- 
vised; thus  we  are  considering  with  Hon- 
duras, whose  treaty  was  the  Orst  we  nego- 
tiated with  a  leaa  developed  country,  appro- 
priate modifications  of  that  treaty.  As 
another  Ulustratlon.  we  are  engaged  In  nego- 
tiations with  Trinidad  and  Tobcigo  to  explore 
revisions  In  a  treaty  which  has  Its  origin  In 
the  extension  of  our  United  EUngdom  treaty 
to  that  country  on  its  independence.  Indeed, 
we  are  Ukely  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
process  of  treaty  extension  has  given  us  a  set 
of  trestles  with  a  number  of  less  developed 
countries  which  have  achieved  independ- 
ence.* 

We  also  have  tr«*tles  with  Honduras  and 
Pakistan — as  well  as  the  three  pending  in 
the  Senate — to  complete  the  present  list  of 
our  treaties  with  independent  less-developed 
countrlea. 


•  Cyprus.  Jamaica.  Ualawl.  Nigeria.  Sierra 
Leone.  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Zambia 
(United  Kingdoms  treaty  extension):  B\ir- 
undl.  Congo  (Dam.  Bep.  of),  and  Ruanda 
(Belgium  treaty  extanaloo):  also  Nether- 
land  AntUlea  (Netherlands  treaty  exten- 
■loa). 


These  treaties  in  one  sense  are  In  an  evo- 
lutionary period,  especially  since  for  many 
of  the  countries  Involved  the  very  negotia- 
tion of  tax  treaties  Involves  a  new  activity. 
Moreover,  many  of  these  countries  are  nego- 
tiating against  a  t>ackground  of  evolving 
internal  laws,  as  their  tax  policies  change 
and  as  technical  Improvements  are  made 
under  the  pressure  of  modem  commercial 
relationships  and  transactions.  Neverthe- 
less, a  certain  pattern  Is  being  achieved  In 
these  treaties,  which  we  are  seeking  to  utilize 
as  we  extend  the  range  of  our  negotiations. 
The  three  recent  treaties,  with  the  Philip- 
pines. Thailand,  and  Israel,  largely  exhibit 
that  pattern,  with  the  Israel  treaty  evidenc- 
ing the  arrangement  and.  In  general,  the 
technical  drafting  which  we  regard  as  desir- 
able. 

The  following  la  a  summary  of  the  de- 
veloping pattern: 

Arrangement  and  drafting 

These  treaties,  while.  Influenced  by  the 
OECO  draft,  are  not  Ukely  to  t>e  as  closely 
tied  to  that  draft  In  wording  or  arrangement. 
The  treaty  with  Israel,  for  example,  follows 
an  entirely  different  arrangement  of  the  trea- 
ty provisions,  and  one  which  we  believe  Is 
more  manageable. 

Relief  from  double  taxation 

The  countries  so  far  have  followed  a  credit 
approach  to  relieve  double  taxation,  as  does 
the  United  States.  We  may  not  see  there- 
fore as  much  resort  to  the  exemption  ap- 
proach, or  the  combined  exemption-credit 
approach,  that  we  see  on  the  part  of  our 
treaty  partners  In  our  developed  country 
treaties. 

Source  of  income 

The  treaties  generally  contain  a  descrip- 
tion of  source  rules  for  various  items  of  In- 
come, following  International  standards.  In 
some  cases  this  treaty  approach  Is  a  way  of 
meeting  the  problem  caused  by  the  absence 
of,  or  Incomplete,  source  rules  In  the  statu- 
tory provisions  of  these  countries. 
Nondiscrimination 
The  OECD  Convention  respecting  non- 
discrimination of  foreign  nationals  residing 
in  the  country,  permanent  establishments, 
and  domestic  corporations  owned  by  na- 
tionals Is  being  followed. 

Permanent  establishment  and  industrial 
profits 
The  OECD  approach  Is  generally  followed 
In  the  definition  of  permanent  establishment 
and  on  the  treatment  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial profits,  with  a  few  exceptions.  One 
Is  that  the  force  of  attraction  approach  is 
still  being  applied,  as  perhaps  simpler  of 
administration,  though  the  desirability  of 
continuing  to  use  this  approach  Is  an  open 
question.  Another  Is  that  some  countries 
(not  Israel)  desire  specifically  to  treat  as  a 
permanent  establishment  an  agent  who  reg- 
ularly secures  orders  In  the  country  for  the 
foreign  taxpayer  or  maintains  a  stock  of 
goods  from  which  delivery  Is  regxUarly  made. 
If  such  an  agent  Is  an  Independent  agent, 
however,  he  will  not  constitute  a  p>ern)anent 
establishment.  These  countries  may  desire 
to  specify  that  an  agent  is  not  independent 
who  acts  exclxislvely  or  almost  exclusively  for 
the  foreign  taxpayer.  Aspects  of  this 
approach  are  a  cause  of  concern  to  some 
U.S.  taxpayers  who  have  been  securing  orders 
for  their  goods  through  a  subsidiary  formed 
In  the  other  country.  As  a  consequence, 
we  will  carefully  explore  with  these  countries 
ways  of  meeting  this  situation  which  do  not 
upset  these  parent-subsidiary  exporting  ar- 
rangements or  other  appropriate  arrange- 
ments. 

Dividends 

Some  of  these  countries  are  hesitant  to 
reduce  their  withholding  rates  on  dividends, 
fearing  a  loss  of  revenue.  Where  relevant 
they  point  out  that  extensive  Incentive  provl- 
ot    their    law*    often    ellmlnAt*    or 


materially  lessen  the  corporate  tax  rate,  so 
that  the  effective  rate  of  total  tax  Is  well 
l>elow  48  percent.  The  United  States,  where 
relevant,  calls  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  reducing  overall  effective  rates  to  48  per- 
cent, and  even  lower  where  not  grosslng-up 
the  foreign  dividend  produces  an  excess  for- 
eign tax  credit.  The  foreign  reaction  differs. 
The  Philippines  were  not  ready  to  make 
any  reduction  in  withholding  rates  on  In- 
vestment Income,  leaving  that  country  with 
a  30-percent  Internal  corporation  tax  and 
a  30-percent  withholding  tax  for  an  effective 
rate  of  51  percent  on  dividends  going  abroad 
(in  the  absence  of  a  domestic  Incentive  pro- 
vision ) . 

When  all  profits  net  of  corporate  tax  are 
distributed  this  produces  an  excess  credit  of 
8.4  percent.  Thailand  reduced  Its  withhold- 
ing rate  from  a  maximum  of  25  percent  to 
20  percent,  with  a  corporate  tax  rate  of  25 
percent  (in  the  absence  of  an  Incentive  pro- 
vision), giving  an  effective  rate  of  40  per- 
cent— the  prior  rate  was  43%  percent,  which 
resulted  In  an  excess  credit  of  about  1  per- 
cent for  a  corporate  shareholder.  Israel  re- 
tained lU  25-percent  withholding  rate. 

Israel  Imposes  a  cori>orate  profits  tax  of 
28  percent  plus  a  tax  of  25  percent  on  cor- 
porate net  Income  after  profits  tax  less  any 
dividends  distributed  (in  the  absence  of  an 
Incentive  provision).  Dlrtdends  distributed 
are  thus  subject  to  the  corporate  profits  tax 
of  28  percent  and  a  withholding  tax  of  25 
percent,  leaving  an  effective  rate  of  46  per- 
cent, below  our  48-percent  rate  but  resulting 
In  an  exoess  credit  In  the  absence  of  gross  up 
of  about  3  6  percent.  As  will  be  discussed 
below,  the  United  States  applied  certain  In- 
vestment provisions  on  Its  part,  such  as  ex- 
tension of  our  7-percent  Investment  credit  In 
the  Thailand.  Israel,  and  Indian  cases,  but 
not  In  the  case  bf  the  Philippines  in  part  be- 
cause Its  effective  rate  exceeded  48  percent. 
It  should  be  recognized  that  In  their  treat- 
ies with  other  developed  countries,  the  above 
countries  adopt  largely  similar  approaches 
as  respects  their  withholding  rates. 
Interest 
These  countries  api>ear  even  more  hesitant 
about  reducing  withholding  rates  on  inter- 
est. They  are  wUllng  to  do  so  If  the  lender 
on  our  side  Is  a  Government  agency,  where 
exemption  la  g^ranted.  and  In  the  case  of  Is- 
rari  If  It  ts  a  bank,  where  a  16-percent  rate 
Is  used.  But  otherwise  they  appear  so  far 
to  put  revenue  maintenance  ahead  of  even 
possible  reduction  In  Interest  costs  to  their 
debtors  where  the  foreign  lender  Is  passing 
on  the  withholding  tax  to  the  borrowers. 
Royalties 
The  royalty  area  presents  a  mixed  ap- 
proach. Some  countries,  as  Israel  and  Thai- 
land, reduced  their  withholding  rates  to  15 
percent.  Others  are  not  desirous  of  taking 
this  step,  but  are  willing  to  permit  royalties 
(and  rents)  to  be  taxed  electlvely  on  a  net 
Income  basis. 

In  all  of  these  situations— dividends.  In- 
terest, and  royalties — these  countries  are  not 
basically  concerned  about  our  30-percent 
withholding  rate  since  they  do  not  receive 
Investment  fiows  from  the  United  States.  As 
a  matter  of  treaty  reciprocity,  however,  they 
ask  for  provisions  that  match  their  conces- 
sions. 

Ships  and  aircraft 
These  countries,  paralleling  developed 
country  tre»tlee.  consent  to  reciprocal  ex- 
emption for  air  and  ship  transportation, 
though  sometimes  the  latter  will  receive  only 
a  reduction  to  60  percent  of  the  otherwise 
applicable  tax  rather  than  complete  exemp- 
tion. 

Temporary  visitors 

These  countries,  here  also  paralleling  to 
a  considerable  extent  developed  country 
treaties,  consent  to  exempt  temporary  busi- 
ness visitors  from  their  taxes.  The  stand- 
ards will  differ  somewhat,  but  usually  In- 
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TOlve  a  limited  period  of  time,  such  as  183 
days,  and  a  limitation  on  the  amount  earned, 
sometimes  applied  on  a  dally  basis  In  the  case 
of  entertainers  and  other  performers. 
Other  substantive  provisions 
These  treaties  generally  contain  the  other 
standard    subetan/tlve    provisions,    such    as 
those  affecting  teachers,  students,  and  train- 
ees (but  with  more  emphasis  on  their  part 
on  this  aspect  and  perhaps  with  more  liberal 
exemptions  at  source  being  sought),  govern- 
ment personnel,  and  pensions  and  annuities. 
Procedural  provisions 
These  treaties  also  contain  the  customary 
procedural  provisions,  such  as  consultation, 
exchangee  of  taxpayer  information  and  legal 
information,     and     taxpayer     claims.     The 
Israel  treaty  and  the  Indian  draft  include 
the   removal   of   procedural   barriers  to   the 
effectuation  of  agreements  on  the  allocation 
of  profits  and  the  source  of  items  of  Income. 
Provisions    on     the    V.S.    side— Investment 
credit,  technical  assistance,  and  charita- 
ble contributions 

The  treaty  pattern  described  above  rep- 
resents significant  accommodations  by  the 
lees  developed  countries  to  the  International 
standards  that  have  evolved  In  treaties  be- 
tween developed  countries,  but  do  not  In 
turn  represent  any  real  concessions  on  the 
port  of  the  developed  coimtries.  The  flows 
of  investment  Income — dividends.  Interest, 
royalties — and  of  export  trade,  business,  and 
cultural  visitors,  and  ships  and  aircraft  are 
overwhelmingly  from  developed  countries  to 
less  developed  countries.  Perhaps  the  only 
excepUon  is  that  of  students  and  trainees. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  treaty  pro- 
visions are  wrong  or  unfair  In  concept,  but 
simply  reflects  the  economic  relationships 
on  which  these  International  tax  standards 
are  being  superimposed.  Yet  all  of  this  un- 
derstandably presents  problems  to  the  less 
developed  countries — problems  of  revenue 
loss,  of  negoUatlon,  and  of  justlflcaUon  to 
their  p>eople8. 

Under  these  circumstances  these  coun- 
tries have  sought  some  concession  from  the 
developed  countries.  This  search.  In  the 
light  of  their  desire  for  additional  Invest- 
ment from  abroad,  has  centered  around 
treaty  provisions  that  they  regard  as  offer- 
ing encouragement  to  this  foreign  invest- 
ment. 

As  a  consequence,  the  other  Industrialized 
countries  entering  into  tax  treaties  with 
less  developed  countries — and  there  appear 
to  be  over  30  of  these  treaUes — have  found 
It  necessary  to  Incorporate  &  provision 
which  the  less  developed  countries  consider 
•  stimulus  to  capital  inflows  in  order  to 
obtain  a  treaty  with  them.  One  approach 
foUowed  Involves  exemption  by  the  Indus- 
tralized  country  ot  various  forma  of  Income 
received  by  lu  taxpayers  from  activities  In 
the  less  developed  country.  Another  ap- 
proach Is  the  so-called  tax  sparing  credit. 
In  treaties  tncorporaUng  such  a  provision 
the  capital  exporUng  country  agrees  to  al- 
low a  credit  against  Its  Ux.  not  only  for  the 
taxes  actually  paid  to  the  less  developed 
country,  but  also  for  the  taxes  that  would 
have  been  paid  to  the  lees  developed  country 
If  that  country  had  not  reduced  Its  Income 
taxes  under  some  special  tax  concession 
•cheme.  There  appear  to  be  some  20  tax 
sparing  treaUes  in  force  between  industrial- 
ized countries  and  the  less  developed 
countries. 

In  our  view  these  approaches  are  un- 
desirable. Thus,  tax  exempUon  of  Income 
derived  from  Investment  In  less  developed 
countries  would  be  viewed  as  a  highly  in- 
equitable provision  by  American  taxpayers 
engaged  In  business  In  the  United  States 
and  would  have  a  highly  erratic  effect  on 
the  relaUve  tax  burden  of  foreign  producers 
as  compared  with  those  engaged  In  do- 
mesUc  producUMi.  It  would  be  basically  « 
Inconsistent  With  the  principle  of  the  for- 
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elgn  tax  credit  which  seeks  to  majn^fn 
neutrality  In  tax  burdens  as  between  do- 
mestic and  foreign  economic  activities.  A 
tax  sparing  credit  would  equally  be  un- 
deeirable  since  It  would  operate  capriciously, 
providing  the  largest  tax  benefits  to  our 
Investors  In  less  developed  countries  hav- 
ing the  highest  nominal  tax  rates  and  with- 
out any  necessary  relationship  to  the  fvmda- 
mental  economic  needs  of  a  country  or  to 
such  policies  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 
Moreover,  such  a  credit  would  stimulate  the 
rapid  repatriation  of  profits  from  less  de- 
veloped countries  rather  than  the  reinvest- 
ment of  profits  In  those  countries. 

Clearly  we  need  some  provision  comparable 
In  purpose  if  the  United  States  Is  to  ob- 
tain treaties  with  less  developed  countries. 
As  a  consequence  the  United  States  has  of- 
fered to  extend  by  treaty  to  these  coun- 
tries the  7-percent  credit  that  now  exists 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  Invest- 
ment In  the  United  States.  Since  In  the 
Code  this  credit  does  not  extend  to  invest- 
ment abroad.  Its  adoption  established  In  ef- 
fect a  preference  for  domestic  Investment 
as  compared  with  foreign  Investment. 

Consequently,  the  extension  of  the  7-per- 
cent Investment  credit  by  treaty  to  these 
countries  offers  itself  as  a  fitting  approach 
to  the  recognition  those  countries  seek  with 
respect  to  the  encouragement  of  capital  in- 
flows. It  would,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  remove  an  impediment  to  in- 
vestment in  less  developed  countries  and 
thereby  In  this  respect  establish  a  general 
parity  of  treatment  between  domestic  In- 
vestment and  investment  In  the  less  de- 
veloped country.  In  establishing  this  parity 
and  thus  assisting  investment  in  these  co\m- 
tries,  we  would  also  be  piu^ulng  a  policy 
reflected  In  other  tax  legislation  recently 
adopted  by  Congress. 

Thus,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  which  was 
directed  to  "tax  haven"  or  "base  companies" 
abroad,  contains  a  number  of  provisions  fa- 
vorable to  Investment  In  less  developed  coun- 
tries as  compared  with  Industrialized  nations. 
Moreover,  tmder  the  Interest  equalization 
tax,  loans  made  to  enterprises  In  less  de- 
veloped countries  and  Investments  therein 
are  treated  In  the  same  way  as  domestic  loans 
and  Investments  and  thus  are  exempt  from 
the  tax. 

Moreover,  the  Investment  credit  approach 
Is  far  more  appropriately  suited  to  less 
developed  countries  than  the  tax  sparing 
approach  or  the  exemption  of  Income  ap- 
proach, from  the  standpoint  of  equity,  effi- 
ciency, and  administration.  Since  the 
Investment  credit  c^>erate6  on  the  act  of  In- 
vestment. It  eases  the  risk  of  Investment  at 
the  very  outset.  Since  the  credit  does  not 
turn  on  the  receipt  of  Income  In  the  United 
States  from  the  foreign  Investment,  as  do 
tax  sparing  and  tax  exemption.  It  does  not 
encourage  qtilck  repatriation  of  profits. 

Since  the  credit  does  not  turn  on  foreign 
tax  concessions,  as  does  tax  sparing,  it  does 
not  have  the  capriclousness  of  that  device 
and  Its  capacity  to  encourage  concession 
competition  among  less  developed  countries, 
nor  does  It  transfer  from  the  United  States 
to  a  foreign  country  the  decision  as  to 
whether  a  tax  benefit  Is  to  be  conferred  and. 
U  so,  the  extent  of  such  benefit.  Since  the 
extension  of  the  investment  credit  to  less 
devel<^>ed  countries  would  but  follow  the 
treatment  accorded  domestic  Investment,  It 
does  not  Involve  the  treaty  process  In  tuYor- 
ing  the  foreign  Investor  as  against  the  do- 
mesUc  investor  In  a  matter  closely  linked 
to  the  rates  of  tax,  as  did  tax  sparing. 

The  less  developed  countries  so  far  have 
responded  favorably  to  our  suggesUon  that 
extension  of  the  7-percent  Investment  credit 
Is  a  recognition  of  their  desire  for  an  en- 
couragement of  capital  Inflows.  We  have 
been  able  to  demonstrate,  moreover,  that  the 
monetary  benefits  to  the  Investor  from  this 


what  It  would  receive  from  a  tax  sparing 
approach,  given  reasonable  assumptions  as 
to  the  time  pattern  of  distributions  dis- 
count rates,  and  the  like.  And  many  coun- 
tries recognize  the  advantages  enumerated 
above,  both  to  the  Investor  and  the  less  de- 
veloped country,  of  the  credit  approach  over 
the  tax  sparing  approach. 

In  this  light  the  extension  of  the  7-percent 
credit  by  treaty  U  the  negotiating  tool  which 
permiU  the  United  States  to  achieve  tax 
treaUes  with  less  developed  countries  which 
both  we  and  they  can  regard  as  fair  and 
balanced.  Tlie  importance  of  this  provision 
thus  basically  lies  not  In  the  benefits  it  ex- 
tends to  investors,  but  rather  In  what  It 
thereby  obtains  for  the  United  States— a 
sound  treaty  system  with  the  less  developed 
countries  with  aU  the  advantages  such  a 
system  provides— for  both  parties  to  the 
treaty— for  Improved  Investment,  trade  and 
cultural  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  these  countries. 

As  a  consequence,  the  provision  U  Incor- 
porated In  the  Thailand  and  Israel  treaties 
and  In  the  India  draft.  Its  technical  provi- 
sions, as  expressed  In  the  Israel  draft,  are 
of  course  subject  to  Improvement  as  experi- 
ence is  gained.  Moreover,  the  provision  can 
be  terminated  after  6  years  without  a  termi- 
nation of  the  entire  treaty. 

The  United  States  In  tliese  negoUations  Is 
quite  clear  on  its  view  that  extension  of  the 
Investment  credit  is  appropriate  only  wha-e 
the  other  country  Is  recepUve  to  our  invest- 
ment and  where  Its  tax  system,  teken  as  a 
whole,  does  not  Involve  measurec  that  can 
be  regarded  as  significantly  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  this  investment.  In  many  cases 
the  existing  tax  systems  of  less  developed 
coimtries  do  not  meet  thU  standard.  But 
the  treaty  process  ItseU  permits  the  foreign 
country  to  modify  Its  tax  system  through 
the  treaty  and  thus  deal  with  the  provisions 
of  Its  tax  law  which  act  as  disincentives  to 
Investment  from  the  United  SUtes. 

For  example,  the  existence  of  a  complex  of 
corporate  taxes  and  withholding  taxes  on 
dividends  in  a  less  developed  country,  which 
brings  the  effective  rate  of  tax  on  profits 
earned  there  above  the  general  level  of  the 
U.S.  corporate  tax.  creates  a  tax  barrier  to 
our  Investment  In  such  coimtriee.  It  would 
generally  be  difficult  to  Justify  a  tax  credit 
for  UJS.  Investment  in  such  a  country  unless 
that  country  is  prepared  to  reduce  Its  taxes 
to  the  level  prevailing  In  the  United  Stotes. 
This  often  can  be  done  by  a  treaty  but  not 
otherwise,  since  that  country  may  not  be 
prepared  to  reduce  Its  taxes  on  Its  own  na- 
tionals or  those  of  third  countries. 

The  treaty  process  alto  permits  comple- 
mentary modifications  where  appropriate  In 
the  tax  laws  of  the  other  cotmtry  which  are 
conducive  to  Improved  International  trade. 
Where  the  other  country  is  not  yet  ready  to 
make  certain  modifications,  or  is  more  con- 
cerned with  continuing  a  somewhat  restric- 
tive approach  to  foreign  investors,  then  the 
Investment  credit  need  not  be  extended. 
While  it  may  well  be  that  In  most  of  these 
cases  a  treaty  naay  presently  not  be  negoti- 
able, this  need  not  always  be  the  result,  as 
the  Philippine  treaty  indicates.  That  treaty 
does  not  contain  an  extension  c*  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

The  Investment  credit  applies  to  Invest- 
ments of  cash  and  tangible  property.  The 
Israel  and  Thailand  treaties,  and  the  In- 
dian draft,  also  contal^i  a  complementary 
provision  that  seeks  to  offer  encouragement 
for  the  Investment  of  technical  assistance. 
Here  the  approach  Is  that  of  a  deferral  of 
both  our  tax  and  that  of  the  less  developed 
coimtpy  on  any  gain  that  would  otherwise  be 
recognized  when  Intangfble  assets,  such  as 
patents,  processes,  or  know-how.  are  ex- 
changed by  a  VS.  Investor  for  stock  In  a 
corporatl<m  of  the  less-developed  cotmtry. 
Under  our  statutory  law  this  deferral  would. 
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80-p«Tcent  control  1b  obtained  by  the  UA 
transferor.  Below  Uxls  level  of  control  our 
tax  would  apply-  MoreoTeE,  there  U  fre- 
quently a  tax  In  the  other  country  aa  well, 
even  In  the  caae  of  80-percent  control.  The 
treaty  provision  deferring  these  taxes  until 
the  etock  la  sold  removes  an  Impediment  to 
the  transaction,  and  la  of  minor  effect  on  the 
VS.  revenues,  since  a  foreign  tax  that  would 
be  Incurred  In  the  absence  of  the  provision 
woi^d  generally  be  creditable  against  the 
US.  tax. 

Finally,  as  a  step  In  simplifying  the  proc- 
ess of  contributions  to  charitable  organiza- 
tions In  these  countries,  a  provision  may  be 
Inserted,  as  In  the  Philippine  and  Thailand 
treaties  but  not  Israel,  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion against  U.S.  tax  of  contributions  made 
directly  to  such  organizations.  Under  our 
statute  the  deduction  could  be  obtained  If 
made  Indirectly  tlirough  a  UJ3.  organization. 
The  treaty  provision  reqiUres  that  the  for- 
eign organization  must  meet  the  standards 
established  In  each  country  for  a  charitable 
organization.  It  may  be  observed  that  our 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  experience  In 
passing  on  'the  charitable  character  of  for- 
eign organizations  as  a  result  of  Its  admin- 
istration of  the  rule  under  our  statutory  law 
that  a  forlegn  organization  which  meets  oxir 
test  of  "charitable"  Is  not  subject  to  any  tax 
on  Income  It  receives  from  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  has  perfortne<r\a 
useful  public  service  In  holding  last  August 
full  hearings  an  the  Thailand  Treaty.  The 
published  hearings  contain  a  complete  tech- 
nical explanation  of  these  U.S.  provisions, 
as  well  as  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  entire 
treaty  and  a  description  of  factors  affecting 
negotiations  with  leas-developed  countries. 
They  also  contain  the  views  of  organizations 
representing  U.S.  concerns  that  invest 
abroad,  and  the  views  are  favorable  to  these 
Investment  provisions  and  to  the  treaty  Itself. 
The  only  matter  referred  to  as  needing  fur- 
ther consideration  by  the  Treasury  Is  that 
mentioned  earlier  In  connection  with  the 
definition  of  permanent  establishment. 

Necessarily  as  exp>erlence  Is  gained  the  pres- 
ent pattern  described  above  that  has  so  far 
evolved  in  our  negotiations  with  the  less  de- 
Teloped  countries  can  be  Improved.  The 
pimnesi  of  these  negotiations  Is  encouraging, 
for  It  Indicates  that  the  United  States  and 
these  countries  can  reach  a  treaty  arrange- 
ment that  each  regards  as  ftdr  and  conducive 
to  Improved  investment,  trade,  and  cultural 
relationships.  This  attitude  and  the  promise 
It  holds  for  a  growing  network  of  tax  treaties 
represent  a  major  step  in  our  p>olltlcal  and 
economic  relationships  with  these  countries. 

n.    AOKINISTRATtON       OT      VA.      STATOTOKT 
TAXATION    OV    rOKXION    DfCOMX 

In  the  Montreal  paper  I  stressed  the  Im- 
portance of  developing  a  sound  administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  statutory  taxation  of 
foreign  income.  This  task  is  a  formidable 
one:  The  field  Is  relatively  new  as  tax  matters 
go,  and  the  needed  experience,  analysis  of 
detail,  and  synthesis  of  concepts  ars  stIU  In  a 
formative  stage;  the  International  business 
activities  to  which  the  rules  relate  are  rapidly 
expanding  in  Importance  and  number,  and 
the  variety  of  transactions  and  business  re- 
lationships Involved  thus  steadily  increases: 
the  tax  rules  moreover  are  constantly  being 
buffeted  by  the  shifting  exigencies  of  balance- 
of -payments  problems.  But  all  of  this  msrs- 
ly  iinderscores  the  challenge  of  the  task,  and 
the  Treasury  Is  seeking  to  respond  In  a  fitting 
manner. 

As  I  stated  In  my  Montreal  paper,  some 
matters  have  already  been  accomplished. 
The  regulations  for  the  1963  Revenue  Act 
provisions  regarding  foreign  Income  have 
been  Issued.  Further,  one  of  these  regula- 
tions provides  ths  tax  accounting  concepts 
essential  to  any  onlarly  administration  of 
U.S.     tax    rules    affecting    foreign    income. 


These  regulations  provide  the  guidance 
needed  to  trapalate  foreign  Income  state- 
ments Into  the  earnings  and  profits  of  our 
tax  laws. 

AUtKation  of  income — lection  4»Z 

With  this  done,  the  Treasury  has  regarded 
as  the  next  order  of  business  the  establish- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  framework  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  rules  governing  trans- 
actions between  the  domestic  and  the  foreign 
units  of  our  business  concerns  with  foreign 
activities.  In  our  tax  parlance,  this  centers 
on  the  application  of  section  482  of  our  code, 
authorizing  the  Commissioner  to  allocate  In- 
come and  credits  between  related  units  of 
an  enterprise  so  as  to  prevent  evasion  or 
clearly  reflect  the  income  of  the  various 
units. 

While  this  section,  whose  presence  and 
application  are  clearly  necessary  to  a  sound 
income  tax  system,  had  its  original  technical 
development  in  connection  with  transactions 
between  domestic  units  of  a  U.S.  enterprise, 
its  recent  Importance  is  almost  entirely  in 
terms  of  its  application  to  the  foreign  Income 
field.  The  very  variety  and  number  of  trans- 
actions In  this  field  that  lie  within  the  reach 
of  the  section  had  overstrained  the  level  of 
technical  development  that  had  been 
achieved  In  it*  domestic  application.  The 
situation  thus  caUed  for  a  many-faceted 
Implementation  of  the  section  so  that  It  may 
carry  the  new  burden  placed  upon  It.  The 
following  discussion  catalogs  the  steps  being 
taken  to  achieve  that  implementation. 
Orderly  treatment  of  the  pre-1963  years — 
Revenue  procedure  64-54 

The  first  major  step  needed  was  an  orderly 
treatment  of  the  controversies  that  had 
arisen  for  the  years  prior  to  1963.  The  rec- 
ognition by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In 
the  late  1950's  that  section  482  had  to  be 
applied  on  a  nxuch  wider  basis  in  the  foreign 
field  brought  a  sudden  surge  of  audits  and 
controversies,  since  many  taxpayers  In  their 
intercompany  arrangements  may  not  have 
fully  considered  the  rang^  or  Implications  of 
that  section.  While  some  aspects  of  the  sec- 
tion— such  as  the  requirement  of  an  "arm's 
length  price"  on  sales  of  products  between 
related  enterprise — were  recognized,  other 
requirements  had  not  been  explicitly 
developed. 

As  a  consequence,  many  taxpayers  for 
these  years  were  faced  with  Internal  Revenue 
Service  adjustments  Increasing  their  U.S. 
Income  under  clrcupistances  which  made  It 
doubtful,  at  least  In  their  view,  that  they 
could  recoup  the  foreign  taxes  paid  on  the 
Income  involved  In  the  adjustment — as  where 
on  audit  Income  was  for  section  482  purposes 
shifted  from  a  foreign  subsidiary  to  a  U.S. 
parent.  The  double  taxation  that  could  re- 
sult would  thus  generally  make  it  iniperatlve 
for  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  resist  strongly  any 
claimed  adjustment,  and  the  lines  were  being 
formed  for  prolonged  and  widespread  con- 
troversy. 

To  prevent  this,  the  Treasury,  in  Decem- 
ber 1064,  issued  revenue  procedure  64-54, 
which  allows  taxpayers  in  the  case  of  ad- 
justments for  years  prior  to  1963  to  offset 
against  any  Increase  in  VS.  taxes,  occasioned 
by  the  adjustment,  the  foreign  taxes  paid 
on  the  Income  involved  and  thus  to  avoid 
double  taxation.  In  addition,  the  revenue 
procedure  states  that  the  Revenue  Service 
would  not.  except  In  certain  limited  In- 
stances, pursue  for  those  years  adjustments 
based  oi^  applications  of  section  483  that 
were  not  clearly  required  by  Its  previous 
technical  development,  such  at  the  require- 
ment of  interest  on  Intercompany  loans  or 
royalties  on  patents  licensed  io  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries, or  the  allocation  of  general  and 
administrative  expenses. 

The  effect  of  this  step  has  been  quite 
salutary.  Through  Its  achievement  of  an 
orderly  treatment  of  the  pre-1963  years  and 
the   consequent   very  marked   reduction    in 


number  and  dollar  amount  of  deficiencies 
under  the  section  for  those  years,  it  has 
permitted  the  needed  technical  development 
of  the  section  to  proceed  In  an  atmosphere 
free  of  acrimonious  disputes  that  would 
otherwise  have  existed.  It  has  thereby  en- 
abled— and  Indeed  requires — taxpayers  and 
the  Government  to  consider  objectively  and 
responsibly  the  shape  of  that  technical 
development. 

The  confinement  to  pre-1963  years  of  the 
ability  under  the  revenue  procedure  to  off- 
set foreign  taxes  against  a  U.S.  adjustment 
Is  of  basic  importance.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  Internal  fairness,  this  limitation 
mirrors  the  fact  that  taxpayers  by  the  egd 
of  1962  had  generally  become  aware  both  .of 
the  possible  reach  of  section  482  and  of  the 
Service's  decision  to  apply  the  section  in 
keeping  with  that  reach.  But,  of  more  Im- 
portance, the  limitation  recognizes  that  a 
country  cannot  continue  to  administer  such 
a  section  in  this  self-denying  manner.  For 
the  continued  allowance  of  the  foreign  tax 
offset  would  simply  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  be  yielding  control  over  Its 
allocation  problems  to  the  allocation  rules 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  decisions  of 
their  administrators.  Double  taxation  would 
be  averted — but  the  cost  would  be  borne  by 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

While  our  foreign  tax  credit  system  recog- 
nizes that  to  prevent  double  taxation  we  are 
willing  to  yield  first  claim  to  the  country  of 
source,  the  integrity  of  that  system  depends 
on  a  rational  framework  of  International 
allocation  rtiles.  The  United  States  is  thus 
entitled  to  insist  on  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  rules  It  believes  proper,  and  Is  not 
required  to  surrender  its  piart  In  the  con- 
struction of  that  framework.  The  same 
privilege  of  ooiirse  belongs  to  any  other 
country.  The  claims  of  the  various  coun- 
tries may  conflict  and  their  failure  to  re- 
solve them  win  lead  to  double  taxation  and 
Increased  burdens  for  the  international  tax- 
payer. But  that  is  but  another  facet  of 
the  problem,  to  be  dlsciissed  later,  rather 
than  a  signal  for  los  unilaterally  to  jrleld  the 
field. 

Hence,  the  Imjxjrt  of  Revenue  Procedure 
64-54  for  the  future  is  to  underscore  the  Im- 
portance of  the  formulation  of  rational  In- 
ternal guldellee  under  section  482. 
Repatriation  of  income  and  section  482  ad- 
justments— Revenue  procedure  65-17 

A  section  482  adjustment  in  the  foreign 
area  usually  means  that  a  U.S.  taxpayer  has 
understated  Its  VS.  income  and  overstated 
Its  foreign  Income — goods  have  been  sold  by 
a  U.S.  parent  at  too  low  a  price  to  Its  foreign 
subsidiary,  services  have  been  rendered  by 
tliat  parent  at  an  Inadequate  fee,  and  so  on. 
What  are  the  rules  that  shoiUd  govern  the 
attempt  to  recast  the  accounts  between  the 
subsidiary  and  the  parent:  Suppose  the  sub- 
sidiary desires  now  to  transfer  the  Income 
that  la  said  to  be  the  parent's  Income — will 
the  transfer  be  a  taxable  dividend  or  handled 
Instead  as  a  payment  on  account  of  the  sec- 
tion 482  adjustment?  Suppose  a  dividend 
was  Included  in  the  parent's  Income  for  the 
year  to  which  the  adjustment  relates — can 
the  dividend  be  recast  as  a  payment  on  ac- 
count of  the  adjustment?  These  questions 
of  course  required  answers  so  that  the  trans- 
actions oould  be  fitted  Into  their  proper  tax 
niche.  But  balance-of-payments  consider- 
ations added  an  extra  urgency  to  the  ques- 
tions. Taxpayers  wishing  to  respcoid  to  the 
Government's  stress  on  the  desirability  of 
repatriating  foreign  earnings  were  concerned 
about  distributing  dividends  frocn  their  for- 
eign subsidiaries  If  they  also  were  to  be  faced 
by  section  482  adjustments  In  the  parent's 
Income.  They  saw  in  the  c<Hnblnatlon  the 
possriblllty  of  having  more  Income  being 
taxed  In  the  United  States  than  they  desired 
or  was  required  by  law. 
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To  meet  these  questions,  the  Treasury  In 
March  1965  announced  rules  later  embodied 
In  revenue  procedure  66-17.  establishing  an 
appropriate  relationship  between  repatria- 
tions of  Income  and  section  482  adjustments. 
Under  this  revenue  procedure  a  taxpayer 
will  be  permitted  to  recast  dividend  pay- 
ments, for  the  year  to  which  a  section  482 
adjustment  relates,  into  the  type  of  pay- 
ment required  to  reflect  the  section  482  ad- 
justment— the  dividend  may  thus  become 
a  payment  to  the  parent  for  goods  or  serv- 
ices, thereby  avoiding  the  enlargement  of 
the  parents  Income  that  wQuld  occur  U 
dividend  and  adjustment  were  kept  sepa- 
rate. In  this  case,  of  course,  foreign  taxes 
associated  with  the  dividend  are  not  allowed 
as  credits. 

A  taxpayer  that  did  not  receive  a  dividend 
in  the  year  to  which  the  adjustment  relates 
(or  did  not  elect  to  recast  a  dividend  of  that 
year)  may,  within  90  days  after  the  adjust- 
ment Is  made,  transfer  an  amount  from  the 
foreign  subsidiary  and  have  the  transfer 
treated  as  the  required  payment  and  not 
as  a  dividend.  NecessarUy,  the  broad  flexi- 
bility thus  provided  the  taxpayer  must  be 
protected  against  abuse,  or  else  section  482 
would  be  deprived  of  any  self-policing  con- 
tent. Hence  the  revenue  procedure  states 
that  for  years  after  1963  this  flexibility  wUl 
not  be  available  to  taxpayers  who  cast  their 
transactions  in  a  manner  which  had  avoid- 
ance of  VS.  tax  as  a  principal  purpose. 

This  revenue  procedure  U  thus  an  impor- 
tant step  in  permitting  the  section  482  ad- 
justment to  be  fitted  Into  a  proper  position 
within  the  flow  of  funds  from  the  foreign 
subsidiary,  a  position  that  both  removes 
impediments  to  the  orderly  repatriation  of 
funds  and  makes  It  possible  for  a  taxpayer 
to  accept  the  adjustment  without  increasing 
the  transfer  of  Income  from  subsidiary  to 
parent  more  than  it  considers  desirable. 
Again,  as  did  revenue  procedure  64-54,  Its 
flexibility  makes  possible— and  likewise  de- 
mands— a  responsible  approach  to  the  guide- 
lines governing  the  substantive  reach  of  sec- 
tion 482. 
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Section  482.  Substantive  guidelines 
The  above  procedural  steps  have  set  the 
stage  for  the  development  of  appropriate 
guldeUnes  for  the  substanUve  appUcation  of 
section  482.  The  Treasury  Is  approaching 
this  part  of  the  task  through  the  Issuance  of 
detailed  proposed  regulations  under  section 
482,  to  replace  the  present  regulations  which 
for  the  most  part  simply  establish  the  stand- 
ard of  arm's  length  deaUfag.  The  assign- 
ment Is  a  formidable  one,  but  we  must 
rememl>er  that  the  development  of  the 
giUdellnes  does  not  start  from  an  accounting 
vacuum.  The  tax  minded,  and  especially 
the  lawyers,  tend  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
their  new  tax  problems  have  very  often  been 
faced  for  some  time  In  contexts  outside  the 
tax  field. 

Thus,  accounting  pracUces  and  conven- 
tions respecting  allocations  of  income  have 
had  to  be  developed  before  this  in  nontax 
fields,  both  for  Internal  accounting  purposes 
and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  outside 
Intereste.  The  vast  majority  of  Industrial 
companies  In  the  United  States  make  some 
allocation  of  general  and  administrative  ex- 
penses to  their  various  operations  as  a  nor- 
mal business  practice.  The  reqiUremente  of 
government  procurement  contracting  and  of 
public  utiUty  regulation  have  necesslUted 
allocations  of  expenses  between  the  govern- 
ment contract  work  and  the  other  operations 
and  between  the  regulated  and  the  nonregu- 
lated  sectors.  And.  Indeed,  even  In  the  tax 
field  taxpayers  have  made  allocations  to 
their  foreign  branches  to  determine  the  for. 
sign  taxes  they  consider  to  be  properly 
payable.  »-     k-    j 

The  first  set  of  proposed  regulations 
building  In  large  part  on  this  experience,  was 
Issued  In  April,  1966.     In  general,  It  covers 


the  allocations  required  where  assets  or  serv- 
ices of  the  parent  are  made  available  to  the 
foreign  subsidiary — where  money  is  lent, 
where  management  or  other  services  are 
rendered  or  made  available,  where  machinery 
and  other  tangible  assets  are  made  available. 
Essentially  the  approach  is  to  provide  guide- 
lines which,  if  the  taxpayer  follows  them, 
offer  a  safe-conduct  pass  through  section 
482. 

The  guidelines  are  Intended  to  furnish  a 
maximum  of  flexibility,  and  of  course  do  not 
prevent  the  use  by  the  taxpayer  of  other 
defensible  approaches.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  based  on  the  costs  Incurred  by  the 
parent  and  an  allocation  of  those  cosu  to 
the  subsidiary  In  a  manner  that  follows 
accepted  accounting  precedents  The  fol- 
lowing offer  general  Illustrations.  While  the 
guidelines  cover  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
transactions,  their  discussion  here,  and  their 
main  area  of  application,  relate  to  the  for- 
eign area. 

Loans:  Interest  must  be  charged  on  a  loan 
to  a  foreign  afllUate:  a  4-percent  rate  is  ac- 
ceptable; a  lesser  rate  must  be  Justified,  and 
if  it  cannot  be  Justified,  the  service  will  ap- 
ply a  5-percent  rate. 

Managerial  and  other  services:  Manager- 
ial and  other  services  rendered  by  the  parent 
to  benefit  a  foreign  subsidiary  must  be  com- 
pensated for  though  a  profit  need  not  be 
charged  by  the  parent.  The  amount  of  the 
compensation  generally  may  be  the  cost  to 
the  parent  of  those  services,  since  the  sub- 
sidiary could  itself  have  employed  the  per- 
sons performing  the  service.  While  cost  In- 
cludes both  direct  and  Indirect  costs  and 
they  are  to  be  reflected  on  a  full  cost  and  not 
a  marginal  cost  basis,  the  Indirect  costs  may 
be  allocated  under  any  reasonable,  consist- 
ent method  in  keeping  with  sound  account- 
ing practices. 

Machinery  and  tangible  assets :  Machinery 
and  other  tangible  assets  made  available  to 
a  foreign  subsidiary  can  be  reimbursed  on  a 
cost  basis,  covering  out-of-pocket  costs,  de- 
preciation, and  a  small  profit  representing  an 
allowance  for  a  return  on  the  parent's  invest- 
ment. This  cost  allocation  approach  rather 
than  that  of  establishing  a  rental  figure  U  a 
method  of  reflecting  on  the  Income  side  what 
would  otherwise  generaUy  be  the  required 
disallowance  of  deductions  to  the  parent.  It 
also  eliminates  the  disputes  that  would  arise 
under  an  approach  seeking  to  establish  a 
fair  rental  value  based  on  market  rates. 

Arm's   length    test:    The   above   rules   are 
cast    within    the   general    framework   of   an 
arm's  length  test,  and  do  not  turn  on  follow- 
ing the  transactions  through  the  books  of 
the  subsidiary  to  see  whether  it  used  In  a 
profitable   way   the  money   lent,   the   assets 
made    available,    or    the    services    rendered 
The  fact  that  the  subsidiary  is  losing  money 
does  not  therefore  prevent  these  allocations. 
This   Is   the  essence   of   the  arm's-length 
approach,  and  Is  in  keeping  with  the  fact 
that    these    are    International    transactions 
under  which  the  United   States  is  entlUed 
to  a  fair  reflection  of  the  moneys,  goods  and 
services    that   are   being   transferred.     It   is 
also   in   keeping   with   the   general   deferral 
rules  that  are  consequent  upon   treatment 
of  the  foreign  subsidiary  as  a  separate  legal 
entity.     It  also  is  consistent  with  a  proper 
approach  to  consolidated  return  accounting. 
The  second   set  of   proposed   regulations 
now  in  preparation,  will  contain  the  rules  ap- 
plicable to  Intercompany  sales  of  products 
and  transfers  of  intangibles,  such  as  patent 
licenses.     The  problems  here  faced  in  seek- 
ing   appropriate    criteria    or    guidelines    are 
much  more  difficult.     The  first  set  of  regu- 
lations Involved  transactions  which  oould  be 
governed    either    by    cost    standards    or   by 
establishing   an    appropriate    charge    for    a 
fungible  item,  money.     But  the  second  set 
of  regulatlops  Involves  the  matter  of  deter- 
mining a  fair  profit  for  assets  that,  under 
the  arm  Is  length  rule,  are  regarded  as  trans- 
ferred In  a  profit-seeking   transaction. 


Nevertheless,  we  seek  to  eertablish  as  help- 
ful a  set  of  rules  as  U  possible  in  this  area. 
We  have,  in  this  context.  In  TIR  441  issued 
In  1963,  established  guidelines  to  govern 
transactions  between  Puerto  RIcan  affiliates, 
who  typically  engage  in  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities, and  their  U.S.  mainland  parents, 
who  handle  the  distribution  of  the  goods. 
This  TIR  has  been  helpful  In  facilitating  the 
disposition  of  a  large  number  of  difficult 
cases.  Wilie  it  deals  with  a  situation  that 
has  some  unique  aspects,  It  still  provides  lis 
with  some  experience  in  approaching  the 
proposed  regulations. 

Finally,  we  are  preparing  regulations  to 
coordinate  our  section  482  regulations  with 
section  862  of  the  code,  a  section  requiring 
an  allocation  between  domestic  and  fweign 
source  Income  of  expenses  not  allocable  to 
specific  Items  of  gross  Income.  When  such 
expenses  are  allocated  to  gross  Income  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States,  the  net 
amount  of  that  income  is  decreased.  This 
allocation  of  expenses  Is  Important  largely 
for  foreign  tax  credit  purposes  (the  gross 
IncMne  and  expenses  are  Independently 
already  taken  Into  account  In  computing 
th^  taxpayer's  domestic  taxable  income), 
befcause  the  allocation,  by  reducing  foreign 
source  Income,  can  reduce  a  taxpayer's  for- 
eign tax  credit.  Clearly,  coordination  with 
section  482  Is  necessary — as  a  simple  exam- 
ple, an  expense  of  the  parent  for  managerial 
services  rendered  to  Its  foreign  subsidiary 
and  compensated  for  by  a  fee  should  be  allo- 
cated to  that  fee  and  not  to  a  dividend 
received  from  the  subsidiary. 

The  needed  intematiOTial  accommodation 


All  of  the  above  relates  to  the  proper 
formulation  of  our  unilateral  rules  of  allo- 
cation with  respect  to  international  transac- 
tlMs.  But  since  they  are  international 
trafisactions,  a  unilateral  approach  by  the 
United  States,  or  any  country,  is  not  suffi- 
cient. For  If  our  unilateral  rules  do  not 
mesh  with  those  of  other  countries  the  re- 
sult will  be  double  taxation,  the  tax  burden 
of  which  will  be  borne  either  by  one  gov- 
ernment through  the  foreign  tax  credit  or  by 
the  taxpayer,  with  the  other  government  ob- 
taining an  unwarranted  benefit.  (Far  less 
likely,  though  possible.  Is  undertaxatlon  of 
the  taxpayer.) 

Each  country,  of  course,  must  see  both 
sides  of  the  allocation  coin — the  rules  which 
the  United  States  regards  as  proper  to  allo- 
cate Inccwne  to  our  parent  companies  from 
transactions  with  their  foreign  subsidiaries 
are  the  rules  we  must  be  wUllng  to  accept 
when  the  subsidiary  U  here  and  Its  parent 
is  a  foreign  corporation.  This  factor  should 
have  an  effect  in  tempering  the  interna- 
tional assertion  of  rigid  positions,  and  thus 
make  It  easier  to  achieve  international  ac- 
commodation. For  It  is  clear  that  this  must 
be  the  ultimate  goal,  an  internationally  ac- 
ceptablt,6etof  xational  rules  to  govern  the 
allocation  oflnternational  Income  arising 
through  these  transactions. 

The  United  Staj,s»^jelleves  that  the  OECD 
Fiscal  Committed  is  tMyroper  body  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  ertabiuhing  the  alloca- 
tion standards  to  guide  countries  In  reach- 
ing accommodations  with  each  other.  The 
OECD  Fiscal  Committee  appointed  a  working 
party  for  this  purpose. 

We  Intend,  as  a  measure  of  assistance  to 
that  workUig  party,  to  lay  before  it  our  pro- 
posed section  482  regulations  as  they  are 
developed.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  these  reg- 
ulations may  represent  a  more  structurally 
developed  and  detailed  framework  of  allo- 
cation rules  than  has  been  formulated  else- 
where, and  hence  may  prove  helpful  as  a 
starting  point  and  as  a  way  of  focusing  at- 
tention on  a  wide  range  of  Issues.  We  would, 
of  course,  welcome  the  analysis  and  discus- 
sion which  we  expect  this  would  stimulate. 
We  would  be  ready  to  make  modifications  in 
these  proposed  rules  if  such  changes  are  seen 
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to  be  appropriate  u  a  rasult  of  this  Inter- 
national  dlacuaBlon. 

It  m*y  turn  out  tJt>*t  full  Lntematlonal 
agreement  on  »U  the  rulea  tm  not  poaalble. 
We  would  then  expect  tbat  the  varloua  gcn- 
emmenta  would  eonMder  what  steps  may  be 
appropriate  In  de&Unf  wttli  the  reaultlng 
conflicts  and  their  double  taxation  effects. 
Various  deTioeik  wtkleb  can  be  mentioned 
without  an  eadoraaMBent,  haTe  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  aibltratlon.  a  pajrment  once 
by  the  taxpayer  at  the  higher  of  the  two 
rates,  or  some  formula  to  divide  the  burden 
among  the  taxpayer  and  the  governments. 

While  this  formulation  of  International 
rules  Is  proceeding,  we  must  remember  that 
adjustments  wUl  be  made  under  existing  uni- 
lateral rules  and  many  will  t>e  acceptable  to 
both  the  countries  concerned.  However,  as 
these  cases  tend  to  Involve  a  considerable 
time  before  sgiiiemtint  Is  reached  on  the  ad- 
justment, a  taxpayer  and  the  countries  con- 
cerned nMiy  find  that  procedural  barriers. 
mmix  as  a  statute  of  limitations  on  refunds. 
WUKJ  make  it  tnxpoeatble  to  Implement  the 
•djustment  In  the  oounfry  that  has  over- 
taasd  the  Inoome.  To  remedy  this,  the 
United  States  suggests  that  tax  treaties  con- 
tain provisions  waiving  these  barriers  and 
thus  permitting  the  adjustment  to  be  Imple- 
mented. We  are  flndlnc  otbar  countries  re- 
ceptive to  this  approach,  and  as  observed  In 
the  discussion  above  under  treaties,  have 
already  included  such  a  provision  in  several 
treaties. 

Section  in 

There  Is  another  important  aspect  of  our 
healMte lit  of  foreifn  Income  that  requires  an 
etabanUlon  of  the  appltaaMe  administrative 
mlee.  This  is  secttea  ttn  ot  our  code,  which 
in  effect  requires  the  Coi—lMlntitir's  con- 
sent to  be  obtained  by  tbe  taxpayer  before 
the  benefits  available  undv  a  nun>ber  of  the 
corporate  tax  provtaloos  can  be  achieved  If 
the  transaction  la  question  involves  a  for- 
elgm  corporation.  Here  also  w*  are  con- 
wlth  a  provision  of  wide  application 
to  prevent  tax  avoidance  In  the 
Held  ot  foreign  InoOBM.  for  the  taxpayer 
must  satisfy  the  CooiflalMtoner  that  the  pro- 
posed transaction — such  as  ths  formation  or 
liquidation  of  a  foreicB  corporation — does 
not  have  tax  avoidance  as  one  of  Its  princi- 
pal purposes.  It  would  be  helpful  to  tax- 
payers— and  administrate** — Lf  detailed 
guidelines  could  be  formuUted  setting  forth 
objective  standards  to  govern  the  applloatlon 
of  that  section.  The  Tteasury  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  theee  guidelines 
and  is  hopeful  of  early  action  In  this  regard, 
m.  ir.a.  sTATuroaT  tsxatioii  or  roanciTias 
The  steady  attetttlon  focused  by  the  United 
States  In  recent  yean  on  !«■  balance-of-pay- 
menu  poaltlon  has  tmmt%»A  tn  an  extensive 
-■"■"'"r**^^  of  the  UJBw  tax  treatment  of 
riw  ilgnwi  «to»  iMfWt  ta  tiM  United  states. 

pert  on  April  27.  1M4.  ot  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy  on  Promoting 
Inoeaasd  Fotetfn  Investnksnt  in  U.S.  Cor- 
porate Ssouilttas  and  Increased  Foreign 
Ptnaaclng  for  VA  Corporations  Operating 
Abroad,  which  was  chaired  by  tlie  then  Un- 
der Secretary,  and  now  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Henry  H.  Fo>wtar. 

The  Treasury  Department  study  of  that 
report,  and  of  the  antars  statutory  treatment 
of  foreignere  investing  tiare.  resulted  In  pro- 
posals to  Coograas  c^^bodled  in  H-R.  MK. 
Introduced  in  March  1MB.  The  11  owes  Ccna- 
mlttee  on  Waya  and  Manns  then  ^i 
slve amsiartnsi  to  that  Mil  and  in 

at  tiM  OomxalttM.  lBtoa*Mad  a  modlfled 

bm  la  fsforts*  to  «k«  JtoMa  In  19M.  TIm 
new  blU.  HJL  lUTl.  antttta*  ths  r*orei«n 
Inveators  Tax  Act.  contains  ths  BMsntlal  ale- 
menu  of  the  prsaacssanr  bill,  but  with  ear- 
tain  modlflcaSlaaa. 


In  my  Montreal  paper  I  discussed  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  Treasury  Department  con- 
sidered appllcaJMe  to  the  revision  of  this 
aspect  of  International  tax  relaUonshlps.  and 
these  may  briefly  be  sununarixed:  (1)  The 
rules  adopted  should  be  in  conformity  with 
acceptable  International  norms.'  The  United 
States,  with  lu  large  flows  of  capital  and 
goods  In  and  out  of  the  country,  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  take  a  major  role  In  seeing 
that  there  U  developed  a  proper  Interna- 
tional tax  framework  against  which  the  tax 
system  of  any  particular  country  can  be  con- 
sidered. (3)  The  rules  should  permit  a  fair 
and  sensible  allocation  among  the  various 
countries  of  the  Income  from  activities  that 
reach  across  International  borders.  (3)  The 
rules  should  assist  In  maintaining  as  far  as 
possible  the  free  international  market  of 
capital  and  goods,  with  taxes  In  any  country 
as  neutral  a  factor  as  possible  consistent  with 
the  domestic  policies  to  be  served  by  a  tax 
system.  (4)  A  proper  balance  must  be  main- 
tained between  the  taxes  paid  by  our  citizens 
on  their  U.S.  Income  and  those  paid  by  for- 
eigners on  the  same  income  arising  here. 
(S)  The  rules  should  not  permit  the  United 
3tates  to  be  turned  Into  a  tax  haven  country 
vls-a-vls  foreign  Investors,  nor  be  so  framed 
as  to  permit.  In  combination  with  the  tax 
rules  of  another  country,  the  transformation 
of  that  country  into  a  tax  haven  that  would 
attract  foreigners  seeking  to  invest  in  the 
United  States.  (6)  The  rules  should  not  be 
structured  as  to  cause  the  capital  of  leas  de- 
veloped countries,  which  are  badly  In  need  of 
the  capital  at  home,  to  be  drained  off  for 
Investment  In  the  United  Statea.  (7)  Any 
beneflu  granted  unilaterally  by  the  United 
States  should  be  so  structured  as  to  preserve 
a  proper  bargaining  position  for  the  United 
States  In  tax  treaty  negotiations. 

The  bill  that  has  evolved  from  the  con- 
sideration by  ttie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  represents  a  balanced  application  of 
these  principles.  It  recognizee  that  some  of 
the  existing  provisions  of  our  code  have  be- 
come discriminatory  and  Inequltlble  to  for- 
eign Investors  and  thus  a  barrier  to  invest- 
ment In  the  United  States.  In  correcting 
this  treatment  the  bill  avoids  at  tb*  other  ex- 
treme rules  that  would  represent  only  a  de- 
sire to  attract  foreign  Investment,  rules 
which  would  be  but  mere  tax  Inducements 
or  tax  conceeslons.  Indeed,  the  bill  moves 
to  correct  certain  Instances  where  In  the  past 
our  legislation  was  too  favorable  to  foreign- 
ers when  compared  with  the  treatment  of  our 
own  cltlsens. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill  are  here 
summarised ; 

Corporate  activity 

Moat  foreign  corporations  that  are  in- 
volved In  bustnees  activities  In  the  United 
States  generally  operate  through  ownership 
of  U.S.  domestic  sutjsidiariea  or  of  significant 
stock  interests  in  those  corporations.  The 
U.S.  tax  rules  applicable  are  not  complicated. 
and  generally  relate  to  our  withholding 
taxes.  This  is  equally  so  as  to  royalty  situa- 
tions. But  where  the  foreign  corporation 
operates  here  In  branch  form,  the  rules  be- 
come more  Involved. 

Tba  existing  statutory  rules  provide  that  a 
fusslfn  corporation  (or  an  Individual)  en- 
gaged ia  trade  or  buslnees  In  the  United 
Statee  is  taxsd  on  all  Its  Income  from  US. 
sources  at  t&s  racular  rates  applicable   to 

cams  fWm  trmds  or  burinsas  but  also  any 
tinralated  Investment  Ineame.  The  result 
paraHstert  tlis  force  of  attraction  concept  of 
the  permanent  eetabllshmsnt  prorlstan  In  tax 
tiaatlea.  The  new  bill  conflnes  this  taxation 
at  regular  boalaaaa  tnoome  rates  to  the  In- 
come -egSBUyely  ccmscted  wlUi  the  conduct 
of  the  trade  cr  businsai  within  the  United 
StatsB,'*  leSTtng  tiM  cttter  Income  of  the  for- 
eignar  from  TTjB.  sources  to  be  taxed  at  our 
SO-parcant   statutory    withholding    rate    or 


lower  treaty  rates.  The  bill  thus  moves  our 
treatment  In  this  area  over  to  the  general 
approach  followed  by  many  other  nations. 

It  also  Is  In  accord  with  the  OECD  Model 
InconM  Tax  Convention  and  our  new  treaty 
approach,  evidenced  In  our  protocols  with 
Oermany  and  the  Netherlands,  and  thus  has 
the  advantage  of  conformity  to  International 
practice.  The  bill  offers  guidelines,  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  legislative  history,  to 
the  application  of  the  "effectively  connected" 
concept.  A  foreigner  who  Is  receiving  large 
amounts  of  Investment  Income  from  the 
United  States,  under  the  approach  of  the  bill 
would  no  longer  need  be  concerned  that 
some  other  activity  In  the  United  States  will 
suddenly  be  considered  as  giving  blm  a  trade 
or  business  status  In  the  United  States,  and 
thus  subjecting  the  Investment  income  to 
business  taxation.  Instead,  as  long  as  the 
Investment  income  Is  not  connected  with  the 
other  activity,  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
status  of  the  latter  would  not  color  or  affect 
the  investment  Income. 

The  bill  Implements  the  "effectively  con- 
nected" concept  by:  (1)  Making  taxable  any 
Income  so  connected  even  though  Its  source 
Is  not  within  the  United  States,  such  as 
where  a  branch  located  In  the  United  States 
Imports  goods  from  abroad  and  then  resells 
the  goods  outside  the  United  States,  with 
title  passing  outside  the  United  States.  The 
income  from  the  sale,  untaxed  today  by  the 
United  States  and  Indeed  often  untaxed  by 
any  country,  would  be  taxable  under  the  bill. 
(Any  Inoome  not  so  connected  with  the 
trade  or  biislness  Is  taxed  only  if  it  Is  from 
sources  within  the  United  Statee  under  the 
usual  source  rules.)  (2)  In  keeping  with 
the  above  approach,  providing  a  foreign  ta.x 
credit,  against  the  UB.  tax  on  the 
trade  or  buslnees  income,  for  foreign  taxes 
paid  on  that  income.  If  the  foreign  tax  is 
levied  on  Uve  basis  of  source  Jurisdiction  by 
the  other  country. 

In  this  manner  the  bill  obtains  for  the 
United  States  its  proper  tax  on  the  full  in- 
come of  the  trade  or  business  conducted 
there,  and  on  any  Investment  Income  effec- 
tively connected  with  It.  At  the  same  time, 
by  freeing  the  unrelated  Investment  income 
from  business  tax  rates.  It  leaves  that  Income 
to  t>e  taxed  at  the  rates  we  consider  appro- 
priate for  investment  income. 

A  number  of  our  treaties  provide  for  re- 
duced withholding  rates  or  exemption  on 
Investment  Income  only  If  the  foreign  tax- 
payer has  no  pennanent  establishment  in 
the  United  States.  The  adoption  of  the 
effectively  connected  approach,  however,  re- 
flects a  desire  to  permit  application  of  those 
lower  rates  or  exemption  to  all  investment 
Income  which  Is  not  connected  with  a  per- 
manent establishment.  We  could  achieve 
this  result  by  a  revision  of  each  of  our 
treaties  to  apply  the  lower  rates  or  exemp- 
tion despite  the  permanent  establishment. 
However,  this  process  would  take  a  period  of 
time.  The  bill  eliminates  this  problem  by 
unilaterally  stating  that  these  treaties  will 
be  applied  to  Income  not  effectively  con- 
nected as  If  the  taxpayer  did  not  have  a  per- 
manent establishment  In  the  United  States. 
Individual  investment 

Most  foreign  individuals  with  interesU  In 
the  United  SUtes  are  involved  in  Investment 
acUvltlea.  such  as  the  ownership  of  U.S. 
stocks  or  securities.  Under  existing  rules 
foreign  individual  investors  in  the  United 
Statee  have  been  subject  to  progressive  rates 
of  tax  on  their  U.S.  Inoome.  when 
the  total  amount  of  that  Income  involved 
a  greater  tax  under  the  progressive  rates  than 
was  collected  through  our  withholding  taxes. 
The  investors  In  turn  have  sought  to  sidestep 
those  rates  through  placing  their  invest- 
ments In  a  foreign  o<xporation  and  thereby 
obtaining  either  the  80-percent  statutory 
wlthholdUif  rate  or  lower  treaty  rates  on  the 
InTestmant  Income.    But  they  have  had  to 
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be  careful  to  structure  the  foreign  corpora- 
Uon  to  avoid  its  being  a  personal  holding 
company  with  respect  to  Its  U.S.  source 
Income.  And  of  course  some  Investors 
have  simply  sought  to  cover  their  tracks,  rec- 
ognizing the  difficulties  any  tax  admin- 
istration faces  when  It  moves  beyond  with- 
holding taxes  In  Its  attempt  to  reach  Income 
going  to  foreigners.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was  that  the  United  States  collected  very 
little  taxes  under  the  progressive  rates,  so 
that  the  withholding  rates  were  In  practice 
the  effective  rates. 

The  bill  simplifies  this  whole  area  by  aban- 
doning the  application  of  progressive  rates 
and  limiting  our  assertion  of  tax.  as  respects 
investment  Income  (not  "effectively  con- 
nected" with  a  trade  or  bvislness),  to  the 
technique  of  withholding  and  to  the  level 
of  withholding  rates.  The  bill,  in  keeping 
with  this  approach,  also  exempts  from  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax  liability  a  for- 
eign corporation  whose  stock  is  owned  en- 
tirely by  foreigners.  Moreover,  In  the  case 
of  any  foreign  corporation  receiving  Income 
from  US.  sources.  It  conflnes  our  assertion 
that  dividends  distributed  by  that  corpora- 
tion to  Its  shareholders  are  In  turn  to  be 
considered  by  us.  In  the  shareholders'  hands, 
as  income  from  U.S.  sources,  to  a  situation 
where  80  percent  or  more  of  the  gross  Income 
of  the  foreign  corporation  Is  effectively  con- 
nected with  the  conduct  of  a  trade  or  bus- 
iness In  the  United  States. 

The  tax  on  that  portion  of  the  dividends 
of  the  foreign  corporation — our  so-called 
"second  dividend"  tax — Is  thus  confined  to 
a  case  where  the  activities  of  the  foreign 
corporation  largely  consist  of  operating  a 
branch  In  the  United  States,  so  that  the  com- 
bination of  our  corporate  tax  on  the  branch 
proflts  and  the  second  dividend  tax  results 
in  about  the  same  tax  burden  that  would 
exist  If  the  foreign  corx>oraUon  had  con- 
ducted Its  UJ3.  business  through  a  U.S.  sub- 
sidiary. 

The  bill  in  two  specific  types  of  Investment 
revises  present  law  to  remove  tax  clouds  over 
that  investment.  As  to  real  estate  Invest- 
ment, an  individual  foreigner  (or  corpora- 
tion) Is  permitted  to  elect  to  treat  the  in- 
come from  the  investment  as  trade  or  busi- 
ness income.  He  thereby  may  receive  the 
benefiU  of  deducUons  connected  with  that 
income  and  Is  Uxable  on  the  resulting  net 
income  at  business  rates  If  that  approach  is 
preferable  to  taxaUon  on  the  gross  Income 
at  withholding  rates.  This  provision  elimi- 
nates many  tax  uncertainties  that  presently 
attend  investment  In  real  property  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  stocks  and  securities. 
the  bill  provides  generally  that  a  foreigner 
individual  or  corporate,  trading  In  those  in- 
vestments In  person  or  through  a  resident 
agent,  who  may  or  may  not  have  discreUon 
to  carry  on  Investment  activities,  will  not 
thereby  be  regarded  as  being  engaged  In  trade 
or  business  In  the  United  States.  This  provi- 
sion should  serve  to  clarify  uncertainties  in 
present  law  which  have  confused  potential 
foreign  investors. 

Finally,  as  respects  the  US  capital  gains 
of  foreign  Individual  investors,  the  present 
unrealistic,  and  complicated  rules  have  been 
restated  to  tax  such  gains  only  if  the  for- 
eigner is  in  the  United  States  for  183  days  or 
more  during  the  year,  and  thus  has  a  "pres- 
ence" here  comparable  to  that  which  would 
make  him  a  "resident"  under  the  tax  laws 
of  many  foreign  countries.  Also,  capital 
gains  effectively  connected  with  a  trade  or 
business  are  subject  to  tax.  In  the  case  of 
foreign  corporations,  this  Is  the  only  situa- 
tion in  which  lu  U5.  capital  gains  are 
taxable. 

This  drawing  back  of  U,8.  source  Jurisdic- 
tion to  a  more  realistic  and  administratively 
manageable  position  would  materially  sim- 
plify the  tax  rules  which  we  present  to  the 
foreigner  desiring  to  inveet  In  our  stocks  and 
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securities  or  real  prt^jerty.    As  a  general  rule, 
his  periodic  Income  would  be  subject  only  to 
withholding  taxes,  either  at  30   percent  or 
a  lower  treaty  rate,  and   his  capital   gains 
wovud  not  be  taxed.    These  result*  are  not 
altered    by    extensive    trading    in   stocks   or 
securities,   even  where   the   trading   is  con- 
ducted by  a  UJ3.  broker  who  has  discretion 
to  act  for  him.    His  real  estate  investmente 
would  be  taxed  on  a  net  Income  basis  at 
reg\Uar  rates  If  that  is  preferable,  and  if  his 
real  estate  investments  are  so  active  or  so 
conducted  as  to  constitute  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness on  their  own  account,  and  consequenUy 
taxable  in  any  event  at  regular  rates,   any 
other   Investments   not  connected   with   the 
real  estate  would  still  remain  subject  only 
to  the  usual  withholding  rates.     This  sim- 
pler, logical  pattern  would  serve  to  remove 
Income  tax  Ixu-rlers  which  our  present  struc- 
ture now  presents  to  the  foreign  investor. 
Estate  and  gift  taxation 
The  United  States  now  presents  the  for- 
eign individual  investor  with  extremely  high 
rates  of  esute  tax  on  his  U.S.  investment 
The  estote  tax  starts  at  the  (2,000  level  and 
the  rates  climb  to  77  percent.     For  a  $100  000 
estate  In  the  United  States  this  means'  an 
effective  rate  of  17  percent;   for  $500  000    28 
percent;  for  $1  million,  28  percent;  and  for 
$5  million,  43  percent.    Such  rates  are  among 
the  highest  In  the  world.    Moreover, (they  are 
far  above  the  rates  we  Impose  on  our  own 
citizens,  a  relaUonshlp  that  U  Just  the  re- 
verse  of    that   which    generally   prevails    in 
other   countries,   or   under   our   income   tax 
provisions    applicable    to    foreigners.     It    is 
thus  clear  why  foreigners  regard  our  estate 
tax  as  a  real  barrier  to  Investment  In  the 
United  States,  and  one  that  very  often  bars 
the  Investment  or  channels  it  into  an  invest- 
ment made  In  foreign  corporate  form. 

The  bin  recognizes  the  unreality  of  this 
existing  rate  structure.  In  seeking  a  lower 
and  more  reaUstlc  level,  the  bill  uses  as  a 
standard  the  effective  rates  applied  to  otir 
own  citizens  (under  conditions  where  the 
estate  of  the  VS.  decedent  is  eUgl- 
ble  for  the  marital  deduction,  which  permits 
property  passing  to  a  spouse  to  be  untaxed 
up  to  one-half  the  total  estate).  The  bill 
thus  starts  with  an  exemption  of  $30  000  in 
place  of  the  present  $2,000,  and  applies  a  6- 
percent  rate  to  the  first  $100,000  of  taxable 
U.S.  estate,  rising  to  10  percent  thereafter 
up  to  $500,000  and  then  16  percent  up  to  $1 
million.  The  top  rate  U  25  percent  reached 
at  $2  million  (higher  than  the  15  percent 
recommended  by  the  Treasury).  The  new 
rate  schedule  would  thus  provide  effective 
rates  of  3  percent  on  a  $100,000  estate,  7  per- 
cent for  $500,000,  10  percent  for  $1  million 
and  18  percent  for  $5  million. 

The  bill  reshapes  the  definition  of  U.S. 
property  to  Include  bonds  of  a  U.S.  corpora- 
Uon  and  other  debt  obligations  of  a  US 
obligor,  regardless  of  the  physical  location 
of  the  Instruments,  and  also  deposits  in  U.S. 
t>anks.  It  thus  rounds  out  the  present 
definitions  into  a  consistent  pattern. 

As  a  consequence,  the  foreign  Investor 
would  see  a  far  lower  scale  of  US 
estate  tax  rates  on  his  VB.  invest- 
ment, and  one  that  compares  favorably 
with  a  number  of  foreign  countries.  More- 
over, since  many  of  the  European  countries 
grant  their  cltleens,  either  by  statute  or 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  a  credit 
against  their  domestic  estate  *ax  for  the 
U.8.  tax  on  the  US.  estate,  the  new  rates 
would  be  largely  or  entirely  absorbed  through 
these  credits.  As  respects  oxu-  gift  tax,  the 
bill  would  leave  ai^licable  to  that  tox  only 
tangible  property  located  In  the  United 
States.  Thus,  the  bill  would  present  the 
foreigner  with  a  UJ3.  estate  and  gift  tax  struc- 
ture vaeUy  different  from  the  present  pattern, 
and  one  that  should  in  a  meaningful  way 
remove  barriers  tliat  the  present  pattern  now 
Unpoaes. 


Jtelationahip  to  tax  treaties 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  provide  distinct 
benefits  to  foreigners  with  VS.  in- 
come or  assets  as  compared  to  present  law 
through  the  changes  that  we  would  be  mak- 
ing in  our  statutory  provisions.  These 
changes,  at  the  same  time,  represent  ap- 
proaches which  we  think  are  appropriate  tn 
the  treaty  area  as  well.  Thus,  our  recent 
protocol  with  Germany,  and  the  tentative 
draft  of  the  Netherlands  protocol,  refiect  In 
a  number  of  instances  the  changes  in  the 
bUl.  for  example,  with  respect  to  the  al>an- 
donment  of  the  force  of  attraction  and  the 
cutback  in  capital  gains  taxation. 

And  tn  the  past  our  treaUes,  In  establish- 
ing reduced  withholding  rates  for  Investment 
Income,  have  thereby  also  abandoned  appli- 
cation to  that  Income  of  our  progressive 
rates.  But  treaties  are  bilateral  and  their 
restrictions  reciprocal.  These  concessions  on 
our  part  have  been  matched  by  similar  con- 
cessions granted  1t)y  the  treaty  country  on  in- 
come our  taxpayers  derive  from  that  coun- 
try. A  unUateral  grant  of  theee  concessions 
on  our  part,  by  a  statutory  revision,  might 
thus  seriously  sCect  oiu-  treaty  bargaining 
strength  and  make  It  more  dlfflcult  for  us  to 
seciire  similar  treaty  concessions  in  the  fu- 
ture. At  the  same  time,  we  desire  to  remove 
as  quickly  as  possible  any  Inappropriate  tax 
baxrlers  to  the  foreign  Investor  now  con- 
tained In  our  statutory  system.  Unilateral 
acOon  can  be  prompt  and  cover  all  foreigners, 
while  the  treaty  process  takes  time  and  op- 
erates country  by  country. 

The  bill  neatly  meets  these  difficulties  by. 
first,  providing  prompt  action  and  wide  cov- 
erage through  the  unilateral  act  of  a  statu- 
tory   revUlon,    and,    second,    by    reuinlng 
treaty     bargaining     power     and     flexibility 
through  empowering  the  President  to  rein- 
state the  fMTOer  statutory  rules.    The  Pres- 
ident can  do  so,  with  respect  to  the  residents 
of  a  foreign  countoy,  when  he  finds  that  the 
foreign  country,  if  requested  by  the  United 
States,  in  a  treaty  negotiation  for  example, 
does   not   modify   its   texes   to   parallel    the 
changes  we  are  making  unilaterally.     This 
power  of  the  President  can  be  applied  on  a 
selective  basis,  country  by  country  and  tax 
provision  by  tax  provision,  and  need  be  ap- 
plied only  when  he  finds  that  It  U  In  the 
pubUc  interest  to  do  so  In  each  case.     Our 
treaty  negotiators  will  thus  be  able  to  point 
out  to  a  foreign  country  that  our  concessions 
are  reversible,  so  that  the  negotiations  can. 
In  effect,  proceed  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
Expatriates 
The   abandonment  of  the   application   of 
the  progressive  income  tax  rates  to  foreign 
Individuals  Investing  in  the  United  States, 
the  cut-back  of  other  income  tax  provisions, 
and  the  reduction  of  estate  tax  rates  would 
establish  a  dlstlncUy  brighter  tax  picture  In 
the  United  Stotes  for  the  foreigner.    Indeed, 
the  picture  U  such  that  Americans  may  be 
tempted  t&  become  "foreigners"  for  tax  rea- 
sons.    In  1936,  when  the  United  States  had 
similarly  abandoned  its  progressive  Income 
tax  rates  as  respects  foreigners,  it  quickly 
restored  them  a  year  later,  in  part  because 
some  Americans  had  given  up  their  citizen- 
ship to  take  advantage  of  the  change.     But 
to  the  extent  possible  we  should  not  permit 
our  tax  problems  with  Americans  to  act  as 
a  bar  to  rational  revUlons  In  our  treatment 
of  foreigners.     The  proposed  bill  meets  this 
objective   by    keeping   American   expatriates 
still  subject  to  full  U.S.  tax  on  their  US     . 
Income  and  assets,  for  6  years  after  loss  of 
citizenship  in  the  case  of  the  Income  tax  and 
for  10  years  In  the  case  of  the  estate  tax. 
where  the  loss  of  citizenship  is  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  avoid  our  taxes.     Where  such 
a  result  Is  contrary,  however,  to  a  tax  treaty, 
the  treaty  would  govern.    But  since  our  tax 
treaties  are  largely  with  countries  whose  tax 
systems   Involve   rates  at  significant   levels, 
an  expatriate  who  establishes  residence   In 
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thoM  countotw  U  not  Ukety  to  IM  moti- 
vated bj  a  dMlre  to  avoid  U^.  t«xea. 
concLtmoir 
Current  deyelopment*  to  o«r  Intematlonal 
tax  r«laUonship«  undwacore  the  wide  range 
of  policy  and  admlnlatntlT*  luuea  that  are 
under  conalderatton.  Indeed,  the  continued 
rapid  growth  In  totemaUonal  inTertment  and 
trade  haa  brought  wttit  It  a  multitude  of 
▼arled  tax  protolema  that  aererely  atraln  and 
pnaa  Iwyoiut  oar  present  framework  of  con- 
cepts and  analysla.  IntenalTe  legal  and  eco- 
nomic thought  to  develop  that  framework 
Into  one  adequate  to  the  task — a  framework 
that  embodlee  a  coberent  logic  capable  of 
expansion  to  meet  new  patterns  and  relation - 
•hlpa.  In  one  sense  this  U  a  truly  formidable 
task,  since  each  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
can  claim  a  votce  In  the  effort.  But  the  In- 
genuity and  Insight  promised  by  this  host  of 
architects  should  be  viewed  as  welcome  assets. 
The  task  for  the  United  States  Is  to  see  that 
m  this  IntemaUonal  effort  we  play  a  role 
fitting  to  our  poattloa.  We  can  do  so  If  all 
of  us  with  a  stake  tn  tbe  outoome — the  Oot- 
emment  and  Its  cOctala.  «ir  taxpayers  with 
IntemaUonal  actlTltles  aiMt  their  advisers, 
our  universities  and  r  MMmli  tasUtuUons  and 
their  scholsrs— work  uuupwatively  In  shap- 
ing our  contribution. 


The  F»od  aid  Afrkahiire  Ortaniatioa — 
A  Report  oa  tW  IM  Sessioo  of  tb« 
Coafercace,  U.S.  AssUlaacc  io  Skopje, 
TafatlavM,  the  F*o^or-Pe«c«  Pr*- 
gnm  is  Grcoct  aad  Aaeriuui  Ccae- 
teriec  m  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


or 

IN  THI  HOnSK  OF  RKPRESSaTTATIVES 

WedneMday.  Ftbruant  16.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Ur.  Speaker,  at  the  con- 
duilan  (A  the  past  aentoo  of  the  89th 
CoocTCfla,  It  waa  our  privilege  to  be  se- 
lected to  serve,  tocether  vlth  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimeaota  (Mr.  OlsohI.  as  a 
eonsressloiml  advlaer  to  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion at  the  20th  annlTenary  aeaston  of 
the  Food  and  Agrlcaiture  Organlzatloo 
of  the  United  Nations  held  In  Rome, 
Italy. 

Durins  nxy  participation  In  the  FAO 
Conference.  I  alao  had  an  opportunity  to 
briefly  visit  Oreece  In  regard  to  a  pend- 
ing tlUe  IV.  Public  Law  480  agreement, 
and  spend  1  day  In  Skopje.  Yugoslavia. 
While  In  Italy.  I  also  visited  American 
cemeteries  for  servicemen  killed  In  action 
In  World  War  IL 

Upon  the  convening  of  the  2d  session 
of  the  89th  Congreaa.  a  report  of  my 
activities  aiKl  obaervatlons  was  submitted 
to  Speaker  McCoucack.  who  suggested  a 
report  along  the  lines  contained  In  my 
correspondence  to  him  be  Inserted  In  the 
Recokb.  The  Speaker's  letter  la  as 
follows : 

Thx  SpsasExa's  Booms. 
VS.  HocMK  oar  Wsisisiiiisttv— , 
WmMMn0t0ii.  A.C..  Jmnumry  24,  1944. 
Hon.  Boa  Dot^ 
Mouse  OJIos  BuHdimf, 
Wat/itnftam.  D.C. 

Dkas  Boa:  I  am  tn  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
January  31.  giving  m»  (UU  information  In 


relation  to  your  attandanee  at  the  ISth  ses- 
sion of  tbe  OonMreaee  of  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture In  Rotne,  Italy,  wtilch  very  Informative 
letter  I  have  read  with  special  intersst.  I 
appreciate  very  much  your  tboughUulness  In 
sending  the  same  to  me.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  you  ought  to  insert  a  statement  or 
report  of  some  kind  in  the  Kwvii)  along  the 
lines  outlined  in  your  letter  to  me.  Such 
an  insertion  would  be  very  Informative  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  to  countless  of 
persons  who  read  the  CoNcaxsaiONAL  Rccoao. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  McCosmack. 

Accordingly,  there  follows  my  observa- 
tions and  report  on  the  PAG  Conference, 
the  results  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Skopje. 
Yugoslavia,  the  food-for-peace  program 
In  Greece,  and  comments  on  my  visit  to 
American  cemeteries  In  Italy : 

Thx  Food  sms  Acaictn.TT7BX  Okcanization 
CoirrsxxKCK 

A  short  distance  from  the  ancient  Colos- 
seum In  Rome.  Italy,  stands  the  very  modern, 
white  marble  and  glass  complex  of  buildings 
known  to  the  modern  Romans  as  "fow,**  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization.  Here 
113  nations  of  the  world  gathered  for  the 
13th  Session  of  the  Conference  which  Is  the 
primary  governing  body  of  .the  FAO. 

BACKCaODMO  OT  FSO 

In  May  and  early  June  of  1943.  a  44-naUon 
Conference  on  Food  and  Agriculture  was  held 
In  Hot  Springs,  Va.  Here  tbe  groundwork 
was  laid  for  the  organisation  which  resulted 
in  the  signing  of  a  oonstltutlan  by  34  nations 
in  Quebec.  Canada,  in  October  of  IMS.  and 
the  first  meeting  of  tbe  conference.  Before 
the  conference  had  ended.  8  additional  na- 
tions had  Joined,  bringing  the  membership 
to  i3.  Temporary  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished in  Washington  from  1»45  to  early  1951 
when  permanent  headquarters  were  located 
In  Rome. 

During  the  two  decades  of  its  existence  tbe 
membership  has  increased  over  360  percent 
to  its  present  strength  of  1 13  nations.  Many 
new  nations  have  become  members  and  sacna 
of  the  older  ones  have  withdrawn.  At  one 
time  China.  CBecboalovakia.  and  Hungary 
were  members.  Now  the  only  Conununist- 
bloc  country  members  are  Cuba,  Poland,  and 
Tugoslavla. 

The  Conference,  the  primary  governing 
body  of  FAO.  holds  regular  sessions  bien- 
nially. Special  iasslwni  may  be  called  to  deal 
with  einsn— sy  or  otkar  special  problems. 
Kach  iiiMilisi  govarmasnt  may  send  one 
delegate  to  the  Conference  and  has  one  vote. 
The  delegates  may  be  accompanied  by  alter- 
nates, associates,  and  advlaars  la  accord  with 
the  desires  of  tbe  reepectlve  governments. 
The  Conference  acts  on  application  for  mem- 
bership In  the  organization,  elects  member 
governments  to  the  councU  which  is  the 
governing  body  between  sessions  of  the  Con- 
ference, decides  the  level  of  the  budget,  sets 
the  scale  of  contributions,  reviews  and  ap- 
proves the  program  of  work,  revlesrs  the  state 
of  food  and  agriculture,  makes  decisions  on 
adnUnlstratlve  and  constitutional  questions, 
discusses  any  special  topics  that  it  may  In- 
clude In  its  agenda,  and  appoints  the  Di- 
rector General  and  tbe  Independent  Chair- 
man of  the  Council. 

THS    ISTH    aaMTOW    or  THX   OOKVXXZNCK 

The  rather  large  American  delegation  to 
the  Conference,  which  met  from  Wovember 
30.  to  December  10,  190S,  was  led  t>y  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman,  ac- 
companied by  the  official  U.S.  delegate. 
Assistant  Secretary  Dorothy  Jacobson.  and 
representatives  of  many  other  branches  of 
the  Oolvernmgnt,  including  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Agriculture  Department,  and  AID. 
Tbe  House  of  Re  presents  ttvee  was  officially 
represented  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 


sota, Mr  Olson,  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Hyde  Murray  and  Mr.  George  Mlsslbeck. 
staff  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  While  in  Rome,  two  Members 
aC  Congress  from  Texas.  Mr.  Poaox  and  Mr. 
PtracKLi..  also  attended  tbe  stall  meetings 
and  plenary  sessions  of  the'  FAO.  Some  of 
the  leading  far.Ti  organizations  were  also 
represented:  notably  the  American  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Farmers  Union,  the  National 
Grange,  and  the  National  Council  of  Parmer 
ODoperativce.  At  8  a.m.  on  each  morning  of 
the  Conference,  the  US.  delegation  held  a 
staff  meeting  to  discuss  the  previous  day's 
activities  and  the  day's  agenda.  We  found 
these  meetings  both  interesting  and  useful. 

The  first  7  days  of  the  meeting  were  de- 
voted to  addresses  by  the  delegates.  Each 
delegate  was  allotted  30  minutes,  and  the 
majority  used  this  time  fully.  Simultaneous 
translations  in  E^ngllsh,  Spanish.  French,  and 
German  were  carried  through  headphones 
throughout  the  large  auditorium. 

Many  of  the  delegates  spent  much  of  their 
time  describing  the  accompllahmenu  of  agri- 
culttire  In  their  respective  countries,  giving 
long  lists  of  statistics.  Some  were  critical 
of  the  accomplishments  of  FAO  and  the  qual- 
ity of  technicians  sent  to  the  developing 
countries.  The  Cuban  delegate  subjected 
the  membership  to  a  43-mlnute  screaming 
harangue  towaxd  tbe  end  of  which  the 
Director  General  walked  out  after  twice 
warning  tbe  Cuban  that  his  time  was  up. 
The  Cuban  delegate  made  many  compari- 
sons betwson  the  conditions  of  agrlcultiue 
before  and  after  the  revolution,  painting  a 
glowing  picture  of  their  tremendotu  suc- 
cesses, making  one  wonder  why  the  Cuban 
people  were  standing  in  line  waiting  to  leave 
the  country.  He  also  made  numerous  refer- 
ences to  the  North  American  capitalists,  the 
neocolonlallsts,  and  the  Imperialists  across 
the  StraiU  of  Florida. 

Doing  the  balance  of  the  Conference,  three 
coouniasions  met  (often  simultaneously)  on 
tbe  subjects  within  their  Jurisdiction.  These 
meetings  were  more  or  less  tbe  sessions  at 
which  most  of  the  work  of  the  Conference 
was  accomplished. 

wosLS  POOD  cams 

The  general  thought  seemed  to  pervade 
the  entire  Conference  and  the  various  social 
gatherings  that  the  world  Is  at  the  doorstep 
of  an  enormous  calamity.  The  popula- 
tion explosion,  particularly  tn  the  under- 
developed nations.  Is  fast  outstripping  ths 
supplies  of  food.  Unless  some  drastic  meas- 
ixres  are  taken  and  more  emphasis  placed 
on  food  production  rather  than  industrial 
production,  the  famine  which  now  faces  In- 
dia will  spread  elsewhere  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
LAtln  America  In  the  next  couple  of  decades. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  living  In 
poor  nations  do  not  get  enough  to  eat.  yet 
their  food  supply  must  double  in  the  next 
30  years  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  same 
miserable  level  of  existence.  Population 
control  was  discussed  as  an  eventual  solu- 
tion, but  not  as  one  of  immediate  practical 
Impact.  Expanded  food  output  by  both  de- 
veloped and  underdeveloped  nations  were 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  most  practical 
step  available  In  the  next  decade  to  close 
the  mounting  "food  gap"  on  this  planet. 
One  could  not  escape  the  Implication  that 
unless  something  concrete  Is  done,  and  soon, 
on  this  question  facing  the  world,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  world  fanoine  will  eclipse  in  im- 
portance contemporary  issues  of  war  or  peace 
in  tbe  nuclear  age. 

CONCmN  SBOVT  VM.  rSKIf  LSOISLATION 

Another  thought  that  one  heard  frequent- 
ly, when  talking  to  the  various  delegates,  was 
the  fear  that  the  recent  passage  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1M6  would  reduce 
the  surplus  of  agricultural  cotnmodttles  in 
the  United  States  to  the  point  where  we 
could  no  longer  provide  any  aid  even  in 
emergencies.    Secretary  Fieeiiian  assured  the 
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meeting  that  this  was  not  so  and  pointed 
out  that  the  United  States  coiild  put  millions 
of  acres  back  Into  production  should  any 
emergency  be  Impending. 

FAO  BtJDCET 

The  budget  was  approved  and  each  coun- 
try's contribution  was  assessed.  The  VS. 
contribution  is  about  one-third  of  the  849.9 
million  2-year  administrative  budget  and 
about  40  percent  of  the  financial  obligations 
under  the  special  programs  which  are  budg- 
eted at  882  million  during  the  period  1966- 
67. 

The  congressional  advisers  were  In  agree- 
ment that  the  American  delegation  effec- 
Uvely  represented  this  country,  both  in  the 
official  functions  and  tn  the  many  social 
gatherings  where  political  discussions  were 
also  carried  on.  I  personally  feel  that  Mrs 
Jacobson  did  an  excellent  Job  in  represent- 
ing our  country. 

MZCTIMG  WTTH  DISECTO*  CE3(KRAI. 

In  a  private  half-hour  meeting  with 
the  Director  General.  Dr.  B.  R.  Sen  of 
India,  Mr.  Murray  and  I  were  told  of 
the  famine  now  facing  India.  He  said 
that  unlees  the  United  States  or  some 
coxmtry  can  supply  about  12  mlUlon  tons  of 
wheat  during  196«,  some  8  to  10  million 
people  will  die  of  starvaUon.  India  has  been 
troubled  with  a  shortage  of  water  and  severe 
drought  conditions,  so  that  even  if  they 
could  under  normal  circumstances  feed  their 
«wn  people,  it  would  be  impossible  at  this 
time.  Dr.  Sen  also  reflected  the  general  con- 
cern expressed  at  the  Conference  over  US 
policies  which  might  result  In  a  redycUon  of 
American  farm  output.  He  also  indicated  his 
strong  support  for  the  concept  that  U.S.  aid 
should  be  conditioned  on  acUon  by  recipient 
countries  to  increase  their  own  agricultural 
production. 
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the  foreseeable  future.  These  local  cur- 
rencies are  not  dollars  and  they  can  be  used 
only  with  TugosUvla." 

COIfCXESSIONAL    SELEGATIOlr   VISIT   IN    1963 

At  about  the  same  time  as  the  visit  of 
Secretary  Freeman,  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  also  visited  Skop- 
je, accompanied  by  other  Members  of  the 
House.  This  delegation  consisted  of  Repre- 
sentatives Hakold  D.  Cooley,  chairman;  W. 
R.  PoACE,  vice  chairman  and  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Oper- 
aUons;  Chaxles  B.  Hoeven,  ranking  minor- 
ity Member;  Alexander  Pirnie,  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee;  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Appropria- 
tons  Committee;  and  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

On  Sepember  26,  1963,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  held  a  hearing  on  the 
Skopje  earthquake  tragedy  and  a  lengthy 
discussion  was  held  on  the  amount  and  type 
of  aid  given  and  projected.  During  the  dis- 
cussion Mr.  CooLET  said:  "i  saw  a  lot  of 
devastation  In  Europe  and  the  Pacific  during 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  but  I  think 
this  devastation  Is  utterly  complete  and  in- 
definable." 

Mr.  CooLET  also  said  concerning  the  850 
million:  "We  didn't  see  any  sign  of  It  over 
there.  As  Mr.  Poage  says,  there  was  a  lot 
of  talk  about  it.  Now,  has  the  money  actu- 
ally been  made  available,  and  If  so.  to  whom 
and  when?" 


VISIT  TO  SXOPJE,  TUOOalAVIA 

Background— Skovle  disaster,  July  26.  1963 
On  Friday  the  2flth  of  July,  an  earth- 
quake of  disaster  proportions  struck  the  city 
of  Skopje.  Yugoslavia.  Reports  there  indi- 
cated almost  the  entire  populaUon  was  left 
homeless  and  that  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  city's  buildings  were  destroyed  or 
rendered  unfit  for  use.  Over  1.000  people 
were  killed.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster 
was  flashed  around  the  world,  the  response 
was  Imnwdiate.  During  the  first  7  days,  while 
the  men  and  women  of  Skopje  were  stUl 
searching  the  ruins  for  possible  survivors 
some  43  countries  and  voluntary  agencies 
responded  Immediately  with  cash  and  ma- 
terial assistance. 

Beyond  meeting  the  ImmedUte  needs  of 
the  Skopje  victims  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment took  further  measures.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  visited  Skopje  on  August 
9  and  reported  in  part  as  foUows: 

"It  was  dramatically  clear  to  me  that  the 
brave  and  jesourceful  people  of  Skopje  at- 
ready  are  beginning  the  difficult  task  of  re- 
building theU-  fine  city.  I  was  glad  there- 
fore to  be  able  to  inform  President  Tito  that 
following  urgent  consultation  with  my  col- 
leagues In  Washington.  I  have  been  author- 
Ixed  to  offer  Yugoelavta  additional  financial 
resources  to  the  value  of  850  million  toward 
PWlevlng  the  economic  burden  of  the  disaster 
The  additional  resources  are  derived  from 
dinar  funds  owned  by  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  sales  during  recent  years  to  Yugo- 
slavia of  our  surplus  agricultural  commod- 
ities under  our  food-for-peace  program 
(Public  Law  480).  These  dinars  originally 
had  been  set  aside  under  sales  agreements 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  United  States 
They  will  be  made  available  on  this  basU  ■  825 
million  (equivalent)  as  a  grant  and  825  mil- 
lion ( equivalent  )  as  a  long-term  loan.  These 
funds  wUl  be  used  for  the  relief  and  rehabil- 
itation and  reconstruction  of  Skopje. 

"The  United  States  has  dinar  holdings  In 
Yugoslavia  weB  In  excess  of  U.S.  needs  for 


observations  on  SKOPJE 

This  quesUon  was  not  completely  answered 
and  with  this  In  mind  Committee  staff  mem- 
bers Hyde  Murray  and  George  Mlsslbeck  and 
myseU  made  arrangements  to  visit  Skopje 
some  a  years  and  4  months  after  the  tragedy. 
TransportaUon  arrangements  were  made 
through  the  Embassy  tn  Rome  for  the  Naval 
Attach^  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Oreece 
to  supply  an  aircraft,  an  amphibious  land- 
sea  rescue  craft,  to  fly  from  Athens  to  Skopje, 
although  some  doubt  was  cast  as  to  how 
soon  this  could  be  accomplished  as  the  Yugo- 
slavs usually  require  that  a  flight  plan  be 
filed  7  to  10  days  before  the  flight.  Here 
was  the  first  indication  of  their  cooperatlve- 
ness  when  the  flight  plan  was  approved  with- 
in 24  hours.  However,  the  Ambassador  in 
Belgrade  filed  a  flight  plan  to  fly  to  Skopje 
to  be  with  us  and  this  was  refused. 

We  left  Athena  about  8:30  ajn.  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1965,  and  after  a  flight  through  sleet 
rain,  and  snow,  landed  on  the  grass  and 
gravel  runway  of  the  Skopje  airport.  Here 
we  were  met  by  an  aid  to  the  vtce  president 
of  the  city  council,  Mr.  Antonle  Sazdovskl, 
and  a  woman  Interpreter,  Mrs.  Dannce  Saz- 
dovskl (no  relation).  There  was  a  delay  of 
about  a  half  hour  while  walUng  for  an  in- 
different customs  official.  When  he  did  ar- 
rive he  said  he  couldn't  stamp  the  passpwis 
as  he  did  not  have  the  rubber  stamps  which 
were  in  someone  else's  custody.  After  much 
discussion  between  the  two  escorts  and  the 
customs  official,  it  was  flnally  agreed  that 
the  passports  would  be  stamped  when  the 
group  left  the  airport  in  the  afternoon.  He 
was  the  only  one  who  created  any  dlfflctUty 
everyone  else  was  very  hoeplUble  and  cour- 
teous. 

Two  cars  were  supplied  for  our  group  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  heart  of  the  city.  All 
rubble  has  been  cleared,  but  many  buildings 
still  have  large  cracks  and  will  eventually 
have  to  be  demolished.  The  railroad  eta- 
Uon  Is  sttli  a  shambles  and  may  be  left  In 
that  condition  as  a  monument  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  earthquake.  The  clock  on  the 
outer  wall  of  the  station  still  stands  where 
it  stopped  at  5:16  on  the  morning  of  Julv 
26.  1963.  "^  ' 

The  next  stop  was  the  temporary  home  of 
the  city  coimcil  where  the  delegation  was 
greeted  by  the  vice  president  of  the  council 
Mr.  Dragaljub  Starrev,  and  another  woman 
interpreter,  liCiss  nilnka  Drakolevaska.  She 
spoke  excellent  English  and  had  recently  re- 


turned from  a  year  of  study  in  England.    She 
was  an  employee  of  the  protocol  office. 

A  short  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of 
the  vice  president,  and  he  recounted  a  shMt 
history  of  the  earthquake.  His  first  mention 
was  of  the  American  field  hospital  which 
arrived  only  24  hours  after  the  disaster.  The 
hospital  was  turned  over  to  the  local  author- 
ities when  the  Americans  left  and  Is  now  In 
storage  to  be  used  for  emergencies. 

Eventually  the  question  came  up  as  to 
what  has  been  done  with  the  850  million 
worth  of  dinars  given  and  loaned  by  the 
United  States  to  the  city— very  little  that 
we  could  determine.  A  very  small  amount 
had  been  used  for  clearing  expenses,  but 
what  was  really  needed  In  the  InltUl  phases 
of  reconstruction  was  hard  currencies  to 
purchase  supplies  in  other  countries.  How- 
ever, we  were  told  that  the  money  will  be 
used,  particularly  for  roadbulldlng.  City 
officials  said  that  only  10  days  before  we 
visited  the  city,  a  master  plan  for  the  com- 
plete rebuUding  of  the  central  part  had  been 
approved  with  great  plans  for  wide  avenues 
and  boulevards,  one  of  which  will  be  named 
Kennedy  Boulevard.  Apparently  here  Is 
where  a  good  portion  of  the  money  will  be 
expended.  Mr.  Starrev  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  local  citizens  tor  aU  the  aid  they 
had  received  from  many  foreign  governments 
and  from  the  United  States.  He  then  sug- 
gested that  the  delegation  tour  some  of  the 
rebuilt  sections  of  the  city. 

The  first  place  visited  was  a  fully  equipped 
four-story  clinic,   a   gUt   of   the   Rumanian 
Government.    One  department  was  especially 
designed  for  allmenta  of  athletes  and  fea- 
tured  ^jedal   exercising   equipment,   thera- 
peutlc  baths,  and  massage  tables.     Another 
department    was    a    rather    modern-looking 
X-ray  facility.    Hospital  offlicals  said  that  aU 
people  who  work  are  entitled  to  free  medical 
care.    Outeide  the  dental  department  was  a 
large  waltln?  room  filled  with  people,  and  in 
the  office  were  two  dentlsta  and  another  half- 
dozen  people  waiting  their  turn  in  the  chairs. 
Rumania  also  contributed   three  modern 
styled   apartment   buildings  with    110  fUts. 
The    CjBechoslovaklan    Government    built    a 
small  community  of  steep-roofed  houses  com- 
pletely furnished.    Othra-  bloc  countries  made 
their  contributions  of  housing  and  this  was 
pointed  out.    Tlie  Russians  had  contributed 
a    steelmill.    The    Swedes    and    Norwegians 
were  building  a  250-bed  hospital  for  children 
speciaUzlng  in  TB  cases.    This  was  on  a  hill- 
side overlooking  the  city  and  was  a  very  at- 
tractive  building.     Inside  It  was  completely 
equipped  wltli  modem  kitchens,  cribs,  small 
tables  and  chairs,   and  medical   rooms      It 
was  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Yugoslavs  la 
a  few  days. 

THK   AmaiCAN    CONTRIBtJnON 

Then  our  group  was  driven  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town  to  see  the  American  con- 
tribution, rt  was  a  rather  disturbing  sight 
Here  were  a  large  group  of  dirty  quonset  huta 
set  in  a  muddy  field.  Concrete  walks  cov- 
ered with  corrugated  plastic  did  connect  the 
various  buildings  within  a  group,  but  the 
streeta  connecting  the  groups  were  deep  in 
mud.  Gypsies  were  quartered  In  these  build- 
ings, one  of  which  had  been  set  aside  as  a 
school.  Heating  was  suppUed  by  GI  pot- 
bellied stoves.  We  understood  one  Interpre- 
ter to  say  that  these  btiUdlngs  had  been  used 
for  the  American  Army  units  stationed  there 
for  rescue  work  and  then  turned  over  to  the 
city.  The  other  interpreter  said  that  these 
units  had  t>een  built  specifically  as  a  gift  and 
had  been  occupied  for  about  a  year.  They 
looked  to  be  10  years  old. 

Mr.  Starrev  Insisted  that  we  have  lunch 
with  him  at  the  local  hotel  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  rather  elal>orate  dinner.  Rela- 
tions were  very  cordial  and  the  dinner  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  Unfortimately  we  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  airport  immediately  after  eating 
to  be  able  to  take  off  before  dark.  There 
were  no  landing  U^U  or  any  navigaUonal 
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AkU  a.t  thU  airport  aerrlnc   thla'  city  ol  a 
quart«r  mUllon  people. 

On  the  return  fllgbt  ve  encountered  strong 
headwinds,  heary  Icing  conditions,  and  lim- 
ited TlslbUlty.  but  the  aides  cleared  as  wa 
approached  Athena  and  a  good  landing  was 
made  at  about  0  pjn. 

RTU   XT   4«0    AOaXSMKMT   WITH    Ol 


During  our  2  daya  in  Athens.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  with  our  agricultural 
attach^,  tfr.  Mots,  and  Ambassador  Phillips 
Talbot,  a  pending  tltla  IV  long-term  dollar 
credit  agreement  Involving  the  sale  of  feed 
grains  to  Greece  under  Public  l.aw  480,  the 
food -for -peace  program. 

Without  going  Into  all  of  the  details,  this 
proposal  Involved  the  question  o<  exporting 
feed  grains  to  Oraece  at  a  time  she  held  a 
modest  surplus  of  wbsat.  The  reasoning  In 
support  of  such  an  arrangemeat  was  Im- 
pressive and  I  evpreitcl  this  sentiment  to 
Secretary  rtMOHUi  In  Rome,  and  to  Agricul- 
ture Departmsnt  nlllrtals  In  Washlngtoxi. 
upon  my  return.  Recently  our  Ooiranunsmt 
announced  the  new  title  IV  agraamants, 
which  call  for  the  eventual  repayment  of  the 
entire  proceeda  In  dollara. 

We  also  toured  agricultural  areas  sur- 
rounding Athens  and  saw  vast  areas  devoted 
to  wheat  farming.  The  Lake  Kopals  recla- 
mation area  was  of  considerable  Interest. 
We  were  Informed  some  80.000  hectares  of 
land  had  "been  reclaimed  and  used  tot  Irri- 
gated fanning.  Although  the  farms  were 
small,  modern  farm  equipment  was  being 
used.  As  In  our  counoy,  Oreek  farmers  have 
a  problem  In  acquiring  sufficient  (arm  labor. 
Many  Oreeks  have  emigrated  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  better  paying  Industrial  Jobs. 

In  Oreece,  as  In  many  other  countries, 
cattle  are  trlpurpoaa  animals:  work.  milk, 
and  meat.  Beef-feeding  operations  are  al- 
most unknown.  The  largest  beef-feeder  Is 
feeding  about  300  head,  which  Is  mainly  for 
the  hotel  trade.  Moat  of  the  beef  Is  slaugh- 
tered one  day  and  sold  fresh  the  next  day. 
There  Is  little  or  no  refrigeration  In  the  ma- 
jority of  the  shops  visited. 

Poultry  Is  still  a  delicacy  and  generally 
costs  more  than  lamb,  mutton,  or  beef. 
When  froEen  American  poultry  was  first  In- 
trodiiced.  It  gained  wide  acceptance.  The 
trade  name  of  the  first  frocen  birds  Is  still 
synonymous  with  all  frtnen  poultry  and  com- 
mands the  highest  prlca. 

Poultry  raising  Is  a  farmyard  operation, 
but  we  were  told,  about  30  Integrators  are 
now  In  operation.  The  largest  Is  growing 
about  500.000  birds.  He  produces  his  own 
feed,  proct— as  It,  feeds  It,  slaughters,  and 
distributee  through  about  60  retail  outleta 
In  Athens.  We  visited  one  retail  shop  In  a 
reeldentlal  area,  and  the  chickens  being  sold 
were  very  similar  to  our  white  broilers  of 
3  to  3H  pounds,  and  were  about  53  cents  a 
pound.  The  only  other  product  handled  In 
these  outlets  was  fresh  eggs. 

Later  we  visited  the  Ore^  Parliament 
which.  In  appearance.  Is  very  much  like  the 
IT.S.  House  Chamber.  The  Speaker  Is  In  the 
center,  and  the  Members'  seats  are  arranged 
In  a  semicircle.  The  galleries  for  spectators 
are  the  same  except  that  there  are  two  levels. 
The  king  sits  where  our  press  gallery  la 
located.  The  conservatives  sit  on  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  party  In  the 
center,  and  the  leftists  on  the  left. 

I  also  visited  with  two  Athens  families 
rtiated  to  soma  Kansas  constituents.  They 
were  most  hospitable  and  we  enjoyed  visit- 
ing about  Wsnsss  and  Oreeee. 

Upon  our  return  to  Rome  from  Greece 
and  Tugoalavia,  I  attended  the  American 
delegation  staff  nteetlng  and  conferred  with 
Secretary  Freeman  in  regard  to  a  pending 
Public  Law  4ao  title  IV  agreement  with  the 
Oovemment  at  Greece. 

ntmiHMMn  ftalt 

Over  the  weekend  ot  November  38,  1965.  I 
visited  the  are»  la  northern  Italy,  around 


Oastel  D'Alano,  where  I  bad  been  wounded 
In  World  War  n  while  serving  as  a  platoon 
leader  In  the  10th  Mountain  Infantry  Di- 
vision. It  was  Indeed  a  strange  feeling  to 
return  to  the  spot  of  foreign  soil  which  had 
such  a  profound  effect  on  my  life. 

There  has  been  little  change  In  this  moun- 
tainous area,  but  I  was  more  than  a  little 
surprised  to  find  the  trenches  and  foxholes 
much  as  they  were  over  30  years  ago.  It  was 
from  this  general  area  the  American  forces 
launched  their  last  major  push  in  Italy  which 
carried  them  across  the  Po  Valley.  The  re- 
turn to  the  Appenlnes  was  an  Interesting 
personal  experience  I  shall  long  remember. 
Needlees  to  say.  the  pro-American  attitude 
of  the  Italians  there  was  Impressive  and  en- 
couraging. 

AMEBICAM    CEMrnOUKB 

Nearby.  In  Florence,  the  U.S.  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  maintains  a  truly  beauti- 
ful memorial  cemetery  for  American  troops 
killed  in  World  War  n.  Together  with  the 
cemetery  at  Anzlo-Nettuno  (which  we  later 
visited)  some  13,000  of  the  35.000  Americans 
killed  In  the  BatUe  of  Italy  are  Interred. 
These  cemeteries  are  both  well  managed  and 
well  maintained  as  fitting  memorials  to  those 
Americans  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  country  At  each  cemetery  I  pre- 
sented the  officials  In  charge  an  American 
flag  which  had  flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol. 
Every  American  who  visits  Italy  should  take 
time  to  visit  an  Amerlcsoi  cemetery  If  at  all 
possible.  You  feel  proud  of  your  country  and 
thankful,  beyond  description,  to  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  preserve  our  precious 
freedcnns. 

In  conclusion.  I  again  thank  Speaker  Mc- 
CoKMACK  and  the  minority  leader.  Mr.  Foao, 
for  this  assignment  as  It  was  Interesting  and 
gratifying  to  have  such  an  opportunity. 
I  feel  certain  this  assignment  wlU  be  In- 
valuable In  the  days  ahead  as  new  challene^ea 
are  faced  at  home  and  abroad. 


Improvmf  Fordfa  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  Its  conception  In  the  1940's,  our 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  an  almost 
constant  target  of  the  professional 
critics.  I  would  like  to  present  some  fac- 
tual statistics  concerning  the  program. 

The  present  aid  program  represents 
less  than  six-tenths  of  1  percent  of  our 
ffross  national  product,  and  less  than 
3 ''2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 
These  percentages  are  the  lowest  since 
the  program  began  In  the  1940's. 

More  than  80  percent  of  all  aid  dol- 
lars are  spent  for  n.S.  goods  and  services. 
Less  than  half  was  spent  on  U.S.  goods 
5  years  ago.  The  program's  Impact  on 
our  balance  of  payments  Is  thus  a  rather 
minor  factor.  It  Is  far  smaller,  for  ex- 
ample, than  tourist  expenditures  or  lux- 
ury Imports. 

No  fewer  than  14  recipient  countries 
are  now  in  the  process  of  transition  from 
depending  on  aid  to  relying  on  more  nor- 
mal sources  of  lending  and  Investment. 
So  the  program  has  not  been  without 


Recently  President  Johnson  has  pro- 
iTosed  several  changes  to  further  stream- 


^ 


line  and  Improve  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

I  submit  an  editorial  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 3  issue  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  This 
article  gives  a  short  and  concise  view 
of  the  President's  plan: 

iMPaoviNO  FosKiON  Km 

President  Johnson  proposed  a  number  of 
constructive  changes  In  his  foreign  aid  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

He  submitted  requests  for  $3.39  billion  for 
military  and  economic  aid  In  two  bills  In- 
stead of  the  usual  one,  for  the  purpose  of 
"clarifying  the  goals  and  functions  of  these 
programs  In  the  minds  of  the  public  and  the 
Congress."  This  Is  a  step  which  Senator 
J.  William  FuLBaiOHT.  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comnilttee,  has  long  advocated. 

The  change  had  been  resisted  In  part  for 
historic  reasons.  Practically  all  U.S.  aid  was 
military  or  "defense  support"  at  the  time  of 
the  Korean  war.  There  was  also  a  hope  that 
some  of  the  congressional  and  public  support 
for  the  military  would  rub  off  on  economic 
aid.  President  Johnson  now  opts  for  clarity 
rather  than  sympathy. 

The  President  said  he  would  send  a  sepa- 
rate meaaage  and  additional  separate  bills 
soon  for  $1  billion  for  food  aid,  assistance  to 
foreign  agricultural  productivity,  and  to  for- 
eign health  and  education.  (Much  of  the  $1 
billion  U  Included  In  the  »3.39  bUllon  asked 
February  1.)  Food  aid  he  recognizes  as  a 
temporary  device  and  proposes  to  shift  to 
harder  financial  terms  "as  quickly  as  our 
mutual  interests  permit."  But  health,  edu- 
cation and  agricultural  productivity  he 
rightly  regards  as  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
basic  causae  of  poverty. 

For  aid  to  foreign  agricultural  production 
he  asks  a  big  increase  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Too  much  foreign  aid  money  has 
been  spent  on  showy  buildings,  dams  and 
highways,  and  not  enough  on  what  should 
come  first  in  hungry  peasant  lands:  more 
efficient  production  of  food. 

The  administration  has  started  classifying 
food  for  peace  as  foreign  aid,  which  it  Ls.  In- 
stead of  Including  It  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  budget  as  aid  to  farmers.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  wUl  continue  to 
have  major  duties  in  handling  the  food-for- 
peace  program.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
the  food-for-peaoe  office.  But  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  get  across  to  the  public  that 
the  entire  cost  of  this  program  should  not  be 
charged  on  the  books  as  a  subsidy  to  farmers. 
The  President's  Intention  is  to  be  much 
harder  headed  In  the  whole  aid  program 
than  In  the  past.  He  wants  to  concentrate 
U.S.  aid  on  countries  willing  to  help  them- 
selves, willing  to  keep  their  commitments 
and  "not  hostile  to  lis-." 

Finally,  the  President  Is  making  another 
try  to  get  a  longer  term  "authorization"  from 
Congress,  for  6  years  Instead  of  1.  The 
actiial  appropriations  will  continue  to  be  for 
1  year  at  a  time,  so  this  In  no  way  diminishes 
the  power  of  Congress  to  Insist  on  changes 
from  year  to  year.  But  It  is  a  reminder  to 
Congress  and  to  the  country  that  this  Is  a 
long-term  proposition.  Needs  will  continue, 
results  will  not  be  quick. 

Americans  can  take  pride  In  the  growing 
niimber  of  countries  which  have  outgrown 
U.S.  aid,  including  some  In  Asia  as  well  as 
Western  Europe.  But  things  are  tough  al- 
most all  over,  and  foreign  aid  remains  a 
moral  duty  of  an  affiuent  nation  and  an  In- 
dispensable tool  of  UJ3.  foreign  policy  In  the 
Interests  al  the  United  States  Itself.  Mis- 
takes have  been  made,  some  ol  them  avoid- 
able: but  the  program  continues,  year  after 
year,  under  constant  scrutiny  and  readjust- 
ment by  President  and  Congress. 
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Fatker  Shea  Retires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  nxnvois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Francis  J.  Shea,  PR.,  has  been 
appointed  pastor  emeritus  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church,  Wauke- 
gan,  HI.,  as  of  February  15,  1966.  This 
climaxes  more  than  50  years  of  service 
as  a  priest  in  Waukegan  and  C:hicago. 

The  golden  jubilee  celebration  honor- 
ing Father  Shea  was  held  last  May  30, 
1965.    Many  of  the  events  which  have 
been  Identified  with  Father  Shea's  life 
were  recaUed  and  this  great  man  of  God 
was  appropriately  honored  at  that  time 
Father  Shea  came  to  Waukegan  from 
Chicago  in  1926  to  become  the  pastor  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  Church.    He 
was  among  those  who  officiated  at  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
edifice  in  1928.   Indeed,  this  great  struc- 
ture   will    always    be    associated    with 
Father  Shea's  life  of  devotion  and  serv- 
ice to  his  parishioners,  his  church  and 
his  community.    I  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker 
because  Father  Shea  was  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  relocation  of  Immacu- 
late   Conception    Church,    the    parish 
school,  rectory,  and  convent  which  now 
stend  as  a  great  center  of  religious  and 
educational  activity  at  Grand   Avenue 
and  West  Street  In  Waukegan.    The  Im- 
maculate Conception  Parochial  School 
erected  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $900  OOo' 
was  opened  for  classes  In  1955. 

Father  Shea's  service  spread  to  other 
areas  of  useful  activity.  He  was  one  of 
those  responsible  for  the  location  of  St 
Therese  Hospital  In  Waukegan  and  of 
the  Ascension  Catholic  Cemetery  near 
LibertyvlUe.  He  has  served  many  other 
needs  over  the  years. 

During  World  War  U,  Father  Shea 
arranged  fw  the  purchase  and  directed 
the  actlvlUes  of  a  Catholic  United  Serv- 
ice Organization  Center  in  Waukegan 
Here  was  provided  hospitality  for  thou- 
»nds  of  servicemen,  particularly  from 
the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Trainhig  Center 
nearby. 

In  assuming  his  new  duties  as  pastor 
or  Immaculate  Conception  Church 
Father  Paul  J.  Cull  has  made  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  heritage  gained 
torough  close  association  with  Father 
Shea.  Public  figures  and  religious  lead- 
ers from  all  denominations  are  united 
in  their  tributes  of  respect  and  honor  to 
i-ather  Shea  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  Father 
Sheas  leadership  as  pastor  of  the  Im- 
maculate exception  Church  and  the 
prltual  and  moral  direction  which  he 
has  provided  within  his  own  parish  and 
within  the  community  have  brought 
precious  gifts  from  which  residents  of 
Waukegan  and  all  citizens  of  the  12th 
Illinois  District  have  benefited.  I  join 
today,  in  behalf  of  all  of  those  whom  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing,  in 
hononng  and  paying  tribute  to  Father 


Francis  J.  Shea,  pastor  emeritus  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church,  Wauke- 
gan, Hi. 
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Majority  of  One 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  good  newspapers  in  the  14th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  is  the  Naperville  Clarion 
and  its  editor  is  Jane  Wltte,  who  writes 
an  excellent  personal  column  called 
"Majority  of  One." 

In  It  she  discusses  with  considerable 
perception  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
and  in  a  recent  column  she  had  some 
things  to  say  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  be  sure.  It  was  written  with 
tongue  In  cheek,  but  I  think  it  could  be 
instructive  to  all  of  us  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Majobitt  op  One  bt  Jakb  Wittk 

I  was  going  to  begin  saving  money  system- 
atically. 

Old  age  and  poverty  would  probably  ar- 
rive at  the  same  moment,  I  reasoned.  One 
of  the  two  is  enough — or  so  I  thought 

Last  week  I  listened  to  a  new  program 
on  television,  a  color  spectacular  called  "The 
L.B.J.  Giveaway." 

Then,  somehow,  the  Idea  seemed  so  futUe 
and  so  unnecessary,  after  30  minutes  of 
listening  to  "never  fear,  Lyndon's  here  " 

I  discovered  that  by  the  time  I  get  turned 
out  to  pasture,  it  is  going  to  be  great  to  be 
jwor. 

No  need  to  worry  about  doctors'  bills,  hos- 
pital bills,  dental  blUs.  Someone  will  care- 
medicare  win  care. 

The  poor  home  of  the  future  will  have 
features  in  step  with  the  times,  I  envision 
my  own  suite  In  Ffederal  Poor  House,  ni  6223 
It  overiooks  a  lake  In  a  scenic  but  eco-' 
nomically  depressed  section  of  our  great 
strong  wealthy  Nation.  It  was  buut  of  na- 
tive material  under  the  direction  of  and 
financed  by  the  rural  renewal  program 

A  motorized  wheelchair  will  whiz  me 
down  the  dock— an  army  surplus  number 
left  over  from  world  war  m.  Th«-e  I  can 
cast  my  hula  popper  with  the  help  of  an 
electric,  automatic  reel  which  prevents  back- 
lash, to  my  heart's  content. 

By  that  time.  huU  poppers  will  not  only 
wiggle  over  the  water,  theyu  hum  harmonki 
such  as  "Lovely  Hula  Hands"  which  all  bass 
wlU  find  Irresistably  attractive. 

Handsome  lads— members  of  the  Job 
Corps— wlU  be  on  hand  to  gently  disen- 
gage the  hopelessly  hooked  bass  from  the 
steely  clutches  of  my  hula  popper  I  shall 
have  my  <A<Mce,  bass  fried  In  (surplus) 
butter  or  bass  pitched  beck  Into  the  (Ffed- 
eral flood  control  program)  waters. 

When  bored,  I'll  motor  back  into  the  poor 
house  and  from  my  third  floor  balcony  watch 
the  sxm  set.  Simset  colors  will  be  varied 
evening  to  evening  by  space  walkers  who  from 
great  heights  are  painting  the  (smog-free) 
clouds  with  sunshine. 

•These  men  are  retired  astronauts  who  do 
this  for  a  hobby. 

As  the  light  dwindles.  I  open  the  sUdlne 
doors  and  view  the  index  on  the  book  selects 
A  quick  touch  on  the  keys  Indicated-  Up 
the  shoot  comes  my  novel  for  the  night 
courtesy  U.S.  National  Educational  Equal  Op- 
portunity Act  CLC.  ^ 
And   the  late  snack.     The  food  selector 


tells  me  what's  In  the  poor  house  larder 
Synthetic  shrbnp  (made  with  soybeans)  diet 
cracker*  (made  with  soybeans),  that  de- 
licious ice  in  three  dozen  flavors,  take  your 
choice  (made  of  soybeans)— 4t's  only  a 
questlcai  of  what  flavor  soybeans  I'd  like 
At  this  stage,  soybeans  are  stUI  very  popu- 
lar in  the  Department  of  Federal  Food  for 
Poor  People. 

A  beautiful  young  creature  glides  in  to 
dial  my  bed  to  the  correct  degree  of  warmth 
fw  my  old  weary  bones.  She  pats  my  fraU 
shoulder,  placing  six  pin  curls  In  my  few 
remaining  scraggly  grey  locks,  finds  my  hw- 
mone  face  cream  under  the  dreesing  table 
^ere  I   dropped   It.   then  wUhes   me   good 

She  U  training  in  the  new  Government 
program  "Human  Touch."  It  Is  required 
that  each  day  she  touch  10  old  people  on 
the  shoulder  and  so  comfort  them  for  the 
dark  night  ahead. 

There  I  am— old,  fraU.  poor— it  is  true 
But  on  a  full  stomach,  with  a  weU-stocked 
lake  In  front  of  my  (poor)  house  and  with 
instant  books  and  Instant  multlflavM-ed 
(soybean)   snacks  at  my  beck  and  caU. 

WUI  It  be  that  way?  Who  knows.  But 
Isn  t  It  a  lovely  thought. 

Say  yes.  Because  after  we  get  done  pick- 
ing up  the  tab  for  the  GreaV«&iety  via  high- 
er auto  prices,  via  higher  phone  taxes,  via 
(It  has  to  come)  higher  Income  taxes  via 
now-Increased  social  security  payments  after 
struggling  with,  the  mortgage  and  sending 
kids  through  school  and  feeding  (the  LB  J 
way)  the  underfed  of  the  world  and  edu- 
cating (the  L3J.  way)  the  uneducated  of 
the  world. 

And  after  eradicating  poverty  (the  LB  J 
way)  where  do  you  think  pet^ie  like  us 
are  going  to  be— rich? 

Like  I  said,  I  changed  my  mind.  Sav- 
ing money  is  not  only  futUe,  unnecessarv 
but  also  Impossible.  ' 

Guess  111  buy  a  new  dress. 


Serions  Reflections  by  16-Ycar-OId 
Mark  Slack 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP  ILXJNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  CoNCRxssioHAt 
Record,  and  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, some  words  of  wisdom  ex- 
pressed by  16-year-old  Mark  Slack,  son 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Slack,  who  Is 
an  honor  student  In  IMxoti.  HI  High 
School.  '    ^^ 

The  following  article  which  reflects  the 
consensus  of  today's  youth  and  their  high 
regard  for  law  and  order  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Voice  of  Youth  Column  of 
the  (Chicago  Tribune: 

Asx  You  A  Taarroa? 
(By  Mark  Slack,  DUum  Junior) 
According  to  the  famous  English  philoso- 
pher, John  Locke,  everyone  Is  born  with  oer- 
taln  Ood-glven  rights,  among  these  are  life 
Uberty,  and  property.    He  also  beUeved  that 
the  Government  should  protect  these  rights. 
These  beliefs  are  the  ones  around  which 
our  Oovemmeni  was  formed.    We  stUl  be- 
Ueve  m  this  theory  almost  200  years  later 
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There  are  sosne  pMBona.  though,  who  do 
not  seem  to  concern  ttumaelvee  with  theae 
right* — peraoDs  who  *r«  eo  prejudiced  they 
have  taJcea  the  llTee  of  dril  rights  workers: 
penona  who  are  ao  Indolent,  they  b*«» 
abuMd  their  liberty  by  no*  voting:  and 
persona  so  blinded  by  Intolerance  they  have 
dMtroyed  another's  property. 

Who  do  people  think  they  are  that  they  can 
take  away  Ood-glven  right*?  To  me  they  are 
tralton  to  themselves,  to  Ood.  and  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

(EsrroB's  NoTS. — Mark  Slack.  16.  son  of  Dr. 
and  tirs.  Frederick  Slack,  Is  on  the  honor 
roll  In  Dtzoo.  ni..  high  school  where  he  sings 
with  the  robed  choir  and  is  a  member  of  the 
dnunatlca  club,  chess  club,  and  science  club. 
Ha  baa  not  chosen  a  college  but  will  major 
In  mathematics. ) 


[In  percent] 


Fift7-«i{bt  Percent  Say  CoDfrest  Shonld 
Decide  Dates  for  Dajlifht  Saving 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTiL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaj/,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
broad  public  support  for  Congress  to  pass 
a  law  that  would  set  uniform  dates  for 
starting  smd  ending  daylight  saving  time 
wherever  it  is  used  in  our  country.  In 
my  own  StatcTT-poUshowed  58  percent 
favoring  congressional  action. 

A  number  of  bills  are  before  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. These  include  S.  1404,  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year,  H.R.  1581.  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Staggers],  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  two  I  have  introduced, 
and  several  others. 

The  committee  has  completed  hear- 
ings. I  hope  we  can  take  action  in  time 
to  avoid  the  scramble  of  time  changes 
that  threatens  to  strike  again  this  spring. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to  set  out  in 
the  Record  a  report  of  the  opinion  poll 
frttn  Mlimesota  on  this  subject: 

ICnrNTBOTA  Poll;   50  Pncsirr  Sat  CoNcaisa 

SBOtTLD    OVCIDI    OATIB    FOB    DaTUOHT    SAVING 

Mlnneaotana  are  divided  on  whether  to 
start  daylight  saving  time  (d.s.t.)  In  late 
April  or  In  late  May.  but  a  majority  of  State 
reaidents  think  It  would  be  better  If  Con- 
gress set  uniform  limits  for  all  States  who 
uae  It. 

In  a  statewide  survey  by  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune's  Minnesota  poll,  58  percent  of  the 
people  Interviewed  favor  having  Congress 
establish  \mlform  dates  for  daylight  time. 

The  switchover  to  d.s.t.  in  Minnesota  was 
complicated  this  year  because  some  com- 
munities like  Duluth  and  Winona  started 
4  weeks  ahead  of  the  ofllclal  date. 

That  development  led  Representative 
Donald  Paaasa  of  BClnneapolls  to  Introduce 
a  bin  In  the  U.S.  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
caUlng  for  day  Ugh  t  tlma  to  begin  each  year 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  April  and  continue 
untu  the  last  Sunday  In  October.  His  blU 
would  apply  just  to  d.s.t.  SUtes. 

The  final  question  In  the  series  was: 
"Which  do  you  think  la  better — that  Con- 
greas  decide  when  daylight  time  should 
start  and  end  for  all  States  that  uae  It.  or 
that  each  State  decide  that  for  Itself?" 

The  response  of  different  types  of  Stata 
raaldenta: 
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Padded  Africoltoral  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP  ttxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  10,  1966 

Mr,  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  progress  of 
agricultural  exports  and.  Judging  by  of- 
ficial reports,  they  have  been  performing 
admirably  in  recent  years. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  prog- 
ress during  the  past  12  years,  through 
1964: 

U.S.  exports  of  offrieultural  products,  1953-64 


Year 

Exports 
(mllUoia) 

Share  of 

total  exporU 

(pereent) 

1953  

12.847 
3,064 
3.198 
4.170 
4.506 
3,955 

4,8a 

6,084 
5,586 

8,347 

18  0 

!».::::::: : 

1856 

1967 

19S8 

20.0 
21.0 
ZLO 
32.0 
23  0 

19« „. 

1»«2 

24  0 
24  0 

igea 

24.0 

1964 „ 

25.6 

Source:  U.S.  Foreign  Airlcultaral  Trade  bv  Com- 
modities, calendar  year  l»i3,  June  1964,  ERS,  U.3, 
Department  of  A(rtculture:  slao  October  1068. 

By  looking  at  these  statistics  we  are 
struck  not  only  by  the  doubling  of  dollar 
exports  since  1954,  but  also  by  the  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  total  exports  en- 
joyed by  agricultu)^  exports.  This 
share  rose  from  18  percent  In  1953  and 
20  percent  in  1954  to  25.6  percent  in  1964. 

This  fact  would  seem  to  call  for  con- 
gratulations to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

However,  let  us  not  forget  that  Public 
Law  480  was  passed  in  1954,  In  1956 
agricultural  exports  Jumped  to  $4,170 
million  or  by  a  billion  over  1955.  Since 
1959  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
exports  of  farm  products,  rising  to  $6,347 
million  In  1964,  a  record  high.  The  1965 
total  Is  not  yet  available  but  the  indica- 
tions are  that  there  was  a  slight  decline 
to  $6.2  billion  in  that  year,  from  the 
1964  high. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  interested  in  a 
statement  in  the  Noveml>er  1965  issue  of 
"Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  of  the 
United  States,  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture."  It 
said,  to  quote: 


The  major  factor  behind  such  a  rapid  ex- 
port expansion  was  the  high  rate  of  indus- 
trial growth  In  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

However,  if  we  look  at  page  7  of  the 
same  publication,  table  1,  we  find  that 
the  share  of  Europe  in  our  total  agricul- 
tural exports  dropped  from  48  percent 
in  1959  to  43  percent  in  1964.  Asia's 
share  went  in  the  opposite  direction,  or 
from  25  percent  of  the  total  in  1959  to 
31  percent  In  1964.  However,  Japan's 
share  dropped  from  39.5  percent  of  our 
total  agricultural  exports  to  Asia  in  the 
1955-59  period  to  36.9  percent  in  1964. 
India's  share,  on  the  other  hand,  rose 
sharply  from  $153  million  In  the  1955-59 
period  to  $480  million  in  1964  or  from 
15.6  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Asia  In  the  1955-59  period  to 
24.6  cents  in  1964.  There  was  also  a 
sharp  rise  In  such  exports  to  Iran — a 
sixfold  Increase — and  a  threefold  In- 
crease to  Pakistan — see  table  14,  same 
publication,  pages  17-18.  The  upshot  is 
that  of  the  billion-dollar  increase  in  our 
agricultural  exports  to  Asia  during  this 
period  only  a  third  went  to  Japan  while 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  went  to  other 
Asiatic  countries,  mostly  to  India, 
Pakistan.  Iran,  and  Iraq. 

It  is  therefore  difficult  to  follow  the 
statement  quoted  above,  to  the  effect  that 
the  major  factor  behind  the  rapid  rise 
In  our  agricultural  exports  has  been  the 
high  rate  of  industrial  growth  in  Europe 
suid  Japan. 

When  Europe's  share  of  our  total  agri- 
cultural exports  dropped  from  48  to  43 
percent  between  1959  -and  1964  and 
Japan's  share  of  our  exports  to  Asia 
dropped  from  39.5  percent  in  the  1955-59 
period  to  36.9  percent  In  1964,  it  must 
be  apparent  that  some  other  factor  was 
at  work ;  and  of  course  it  was  the  increase 
in  shipments  to  such  countries  as  India, 
Pakistan,  and  so  forth.  These  were,  as 
we  know,  heavily  dependent  on  Public 
Law  480  shipments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  much  In  need 
of  clear  statistics  in  this  field,  particu- 
larly if  we  are  to  unravel  unsubsidlzed 
and  unassisted  exports  of  farm  products 
from  exports  that  move  In  private  chan- 
nels on  a  competitive  basis. 

For  the  latest  fiscal  year  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  reports  total  agri- 
cultural exports  of  $6.09  billion.  This 
was  for  the  year  ended  June  20,  1965. 
Of  this  total  $1,669  billion  were  Indeed 
reported  in  the  Agriculture  Department's 
publication  as  exports  under  Govern- 
ment-financed programs,  leaving  a  total 
of  $4,426  billion  which  were  classified  as 
"commercial"  exports. 

The  trouble  with  this  classification  so 
far  as  reflecting  the  competitive  position 
of  this  country  is  concerned,  is  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  My  reason  for 
saying  this  is  that  we  export  "commer- 
cially" about  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton,  rice,  and 
so  forth,  outside  of  the  Public  Law  480 
or  AID  program.  These  sales  are  made 
because  of  a  considerable  Federal  sub- 
sidy of  these  products  and  not  because 
we  are  comp>etitive. 

If  we  add  such  exports  to  those  that 
we  shipped  under  titles  I-IV  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  so  forth ;  that  is,  those  clas- 
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slfied  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  Government-financed  programs,  the 
$1,669  billion  rises  to  $2,605  billion.  This 
will  leave  $3,599  bUlion  as  truly  commer- 
cial competitive  exports  of  agricultural 
products  in  the  1964-65  fiscal  year  in- 
stead of  $4,426  billion— see  table  3.  page 
15.  of  the  above  cited  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture publication. 

This  leaves  a  considerably  less  brilliant 
accomplishment.  No  doubt  we  could  ex- 
port well  above  $6  billion  in  agricultural 
products  if  we  first,  sold  more  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480; 
second,  moved  more  exports  imder  fam- 
ine and  emergency  relief  under  title  n 
of  Public  Law  480;  third,  Increased  for- 
eign donations  under  section  416,  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1949  and  section  302,  Pub- 
lic Law  480;  and  fourth,  and  offered  more 
shipments  under  barter  programs — CCC 
Charter  Act;  section  303,  Public  Law  480- 
and  so  forth. 

But  if  we  did  so  we  would  not  advance 
by  one  lota  the  competitive  capacity  of 
this  country  In  foreign  markets.  This 
Is  a  matter  of  production  costs,  and  giv- 
ing away  agricultural  products  does  not 
reduce  costs  of  production.  It  tends  to 
raise  them  because  of  the  higher  tax 
burden  created, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  false  Impression  cre- 
ated by  the  inclusion  of  subsidized  farm 
products  In  our  exports  and  shipments 
under  Public  Law  480,  and  so  forth,  is 
matched  by  another  statistical  practice 
that  is  equally  pernicious  in  Its  effects,  I 
refer  to  what  has  been  called  the  f.o.b.- 
cl.f.  dlstorticm.  AU  the  other  leading 
trading  nations  report  their  imports  on 
the  CAS.  basis.  This  merely  means  that 
they  record  the  true  cost  of  the  goods  im- 
ported by  adding  to  the  foreign  price,  the 
cost  of  shipping  and  insurance  incident 
to  bringing  the  goods  to  their  ports  of 
entry. 

What  is  our  practice?  We  leave  off 
these  charges  and  record  the  value  of  our 
imports  at  their  foreign  price,  point  of 
export.  If  anyone  believes  this  to  be  a 
minor  matter  he  should  compare  the 
price  of  an  automobile  at  Its  f.o.b.  De- 
troit level  and  what  the  cost  would  be  if 
he  took  delivery  several  thousand  miles 
away. 

From  calculations  made  on  the  basis 
of  actual  Import  and  export  statistics  of 
this  country  in  its  trade  with  England 
and  Japan,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  our 
Imports  from  these  countries  are  under- 
valued from  20  to  25  percent  for  the  rea- 
son Just  set  forth.  This  represents  a  se- 
rious distortion,  and  we  should  review  all 
our  Import  statistics  with  this  distortion 
In  mind. 

Surely  we  cannot  base  our  trade  poli- 
cies on  unreUable  statistics.  Yet  that  Is 
what  we  have  been  doing. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  place  of  a 
$5.2  billion  surplus  in  our  exports  over 
Imports  for  1965  as  reported  recently  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  we  actu- 
ally ran  a  deficit  of  about  $2  billion,  when 
the  figures  are  corrected  by  the  guides 
I  have  set  forth  above. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  see  this  statistical 
practice  corrected  as  soon  as  possible  and 
am  introducing  appropriate  legislation  to 
that  aid.  I  urge  all  who  are  concerned 
about  a  sound  foreign  trade  policy  to 
take  an  Interest  In  this  matter  and  to 
support  the  l^lslation. 
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Migratory  Bird  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  release  from  the  31st  North  American 
Wildlife  &  Natural  Resources  Conference 
to  be  held  In  the  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  March  14-16,  1966,  at  which 
time  an  announcement  will  be  made  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Stamp  to  celebrate  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
Great  Britain,  and  Canada. 

This  was  one  of  the  great  milestones 
of  American  conservation  and  wildlife 
history  and  it  Is  highly  appropriate  that 
the  announcement  be  made  at  that  time 
Also  inserted  Into  the  Record  is  back- 
ground information  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  and  Canada  made 
available  by  the  WUdUfe  Management 
Institute,  one  of  the  outstanding  wUdlife 
and  conservation  organizations  In  the 
United  States. 

The  material  follows : 
MiGRATORT  Bird  Treaty  Stamp  To  Be  Issukd 
AT  Wildlife  Conference 

A  new  5-ccnt  postage  stamp  commemorat- 
ing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  that  provides  tml- 
form  protection  for  migratory  birds  In  the 
United  Statee  and  Canada  wUl  be  issued  on 
March  16  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  Btamp- 
lasuance  ceremony  will  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  3l8t  North  American  Virudllfe 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference,  which 
wUl  be  held  at  the  Pittsburgh  Hilton  Hotel, 
March  14-16,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 

Described  as  a  starkly  modem  artwork,  the 
horizontal  stamp  features  two  birds  In  white 
outline,  one  flying  north,  the  other  south 
at  the  Canadian  border.  Canada  U  red;  the 
United  States  blue;  the  Great  Lakes  a  lighter 
blue.  At  the  top  In  a  white  panel  appears 
In  black  capitals  "Migratory  Bird  Treaty/ 
1916  United  States-Canada  1966."  The  words 
"U.S.  Postage  Five  Cents"  appear  In  black 
In  a  white  panel  at  the  bottom. 

The  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  was  signed  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  by  Sir  Cecil  Arthur  Spring 
and  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lansing  on 
August  16,  1916.  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
after  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  proclaimed  the  treaty  December  8 
1916. 

The  treaty  observed  that  "many  species  of 
birds  In  the  course  of  their  annual  mlgT«- 
tlona  traverse  certain  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada:  that 
many  of  these  species  are  of  great  value  as 
a  source  of  food  or  In  destroying  Insects  which 
are  injurious  to  forests  and  forage  plantt 
•  •  •  as  well  as  to  agricultural  crops  •  •  • 
but  are  nevertheless  In  danger  of  extermi- 
nation through  lack  of  adequate  protection 
during  the  nesUng  season  or  whUe  on  their 
way  to  and  from  their  breeding  grounds." 

Collectors  desiring  flrst  day  cancellations 
may  send  addressed  envelopes,  together  with 
remittance  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  stamps 
to  be  affixed,  to  the  Postmaster,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  15219.  Send  money  order  or  certified 
check  only.  The  envelope  to  the  Postmaster 
should  be  endorsed  "First  Day  covers  5-cent 


Migratory    Bird    Treaty    Stamp."      Requests 
must  be  postmarked  not  later  than  March  16. 

Background   Information:    60th    Anniver- 
sary OF  THE  Migratory  Biro  Treaty  With 
Great  BarrAiN  and  Canada 
By  1910  It  was  apparent  that  the  effects 
of   year-round   hunting   of   migratory   birds 
with  Improved  firearms  for  both  sport  and 
commerce,    coupled    with    the    vagaries    of 
weather  and  the  demands  of  an  expanded 
rural  population,  were  drasUcally  decreasing 
the  abundance  which  characterized  the  fron- 
tier era. 

It  was  also  evident  to  the  leading  con- 
servationists of  the  time  that  this  was  a 
matter  of  national  concern  which  would  not 
be  met  by  Individual  actions  of  the  several 
Statee. 

On  August  16,  1916,  the  Convention  Be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
for  the  Protection  of  Migratory  Birds  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada  was  signed.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  later  that  year  and  pro- 
claimed by  President  Wilson  on  December 
8,  1916.  It  remains  a  unique  action  among 
nations  In  dealing  with  wlldUfe  protection 
and  preservaUon.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
treaty  between  sovereign  nations  when  It 
was  signed  and  remains  so  after  60  years. 

This  treaty  afforded  international  pro- 
tection for  the  flrst  time  to  named  migra- 
tory game  and  nongame  birds  common  to 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States  and 
made  each  nation  responsible  for  enacting 
Its  own  laws  to  Implement  the  treaty  provi- 
sions. 

Nine  families  of  migratory  game  birds  and 
33  families  of  InsecUvorous  and  other  non- 
game  species  are  under  its  protection.  Mi- 
gratory waterfowl  and  the  recreation  these 
birds  afford  have  particularly  benefited 
from  the  treaty. 

The  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  treaty 
and  the  resulting  national  legislation  to  im- 
plement it  have  been  much  broader  than 
those  envisioned  by  the  proponents  of  the 
treaty.  This  International  agreement  has 
affected  leglslaUon  and  regulations  of  most 
of  the  States. 

More  than  230  waterfowl  refuges  and  over 
45  general  migratory  bird  refuges  comprising 
over  2  million  acres  have  been  acquired  or 
set  aside  by  the  VS.  Government  In  addi- 
tion to  nearly  100  waterfowl  production  areas 
comprising  over  100,000  acres.  A  broad  pro- 
gram of  migratory  bird  research  costing  over 
$1,800,000  anually  has  developed  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Sport 
Plshertes  and  WUdlife. 

An  International  Bird  Banding  Center  at 
Laurel,  Md.,  Is  the  focal  point  of  a  single 
system  of  bird  banding  on  the  contlnMit. 
Here  records  are  maintained  on  automatic 
date  processing  systems  which  support 
studies  of  migratory  birds  by  both  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs. 

An  International  Migratory  Bird  Commit- 
tee, conslsUng  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  United  States,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian Director  of  Agriculture  and  Canada's 
Deputy  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Resources,  was  formed  In  1961  to  give 
further  attention  to  the  continental  man- 
agement of  migratory  birxls. 

Pour  flyway  councils,  consisting  of  State 
and  Provincial  officials,  give  continuing  at- 
tention to  the  welfare  of  migratory  water- 
fowl. Cooperation  among  these  councils,  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and 
the  Canadian  WUdlife  Service  provide  for  the 
most  comprehensive  annual  surveys  and  con- 
tinued studies  of  migratory  birds  In  the 
world. 

The  Canadian  Government  carries  out  re- 
search, establishes  hunting  regulations,  and 
provides  law  enforcement  In  Ita  implementa- 
tion of  the  treaty.  Canada  also  is  embark- 
ing on  a  wetlands  preservation  program. 
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The  effectlveosM  ot  thU  trMtty  I«d  to  th« 
development  of  a  almllu'  agreement  wltb 
Mexico,  concluded  In  1938. 


T«w  Tows  May  Ja«t  Kttd  Stirriaf  Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 


IN  THE  HOUSZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
person  who  has  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Burlcbumett,  Tex.,  \s  impressed  by  the 
•SCreuiveness  and  activity  in  that 
eommunlty. 

Burkbumett  offers  ample  evidence  of 
the  old  rule  that  'communities  that  pull 
together  get  things  done." 

Recently  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor told  the  story  of  Burkburnetts  proj- 
ects which  are  being  entered  in  the  1964- 
65  community  improvement  program 
sponsored  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  and  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Foundation. 

To  those  Interested  In  learning  what 
an  outstanding  community  can  do  to 
make  itself  a  better  place  to  Uve.  I  com- 
mend tiie  following  article : 

I  Prom  the  ChrtstlMi  Science  Uonltor. 
Jan.  as.  IBM  I 

Touv  TowM  Mat  Ju»r  Nksd  STTsaiNC  Vr 

Bt7mKBrr»i«iTT.  TBI. — Wben  high  school 
■tiidenu  must  travel  15  mllea  to  the  nearest 
hbrary  to  study  for  enuns.  your  town's  In  a 
bad  way. 

Pacing  such  a  dllenama,  cltUens  of  Btirk- 
burnett  decided  a  library  was  first  among 
manj  town  needs.  The  Council  of  Fsd«r- 
ated  Study  Cluba.  of  which  Mrs.  P.  M.  Mc- 
Murtry  Is  ptreeldent.  saw  thoee  needs,  entered 
the  coBunnnlty  tmpttrrement  program  (CIP) 
last  February,  and  called  a  cotnmunltywlde 
iiwelliig  at  the  town  hall. 

High  school  Bttadente  as  well  as  tlveir  elders 
I  on  hand  for  tbe  m« 


"We  wUI  make  •noacb  patrons  to  Justify 
the  Ubrary,"*  said  tiM  students  They  were 
articulate.  They  sttll  are  and  they  take 
active'  part  In  Burkbumett's  community 
projects.  The  student  eounctl  Is  among  the 
40  organlSKUans  nvrcasntsd  oo  tiie  Com- 
munity Servtos  OouBcU. 

The  CoRUBunlty  Ssrrloe  Council  was  orga- 
nised by  the  steering  coaoaolttss  appointed 
at  the  initial  mestlng.  Bavtog  no  pattern 
for  the  nnr  oouaeU.  BorMomett  cut  its 
own.  Mrs.  Marjorle  Kaaer  wrote  the  consti- 
tution and  bylaws. 

Like  many  another  community,  Burk- 
bumett's b4g  need  was  for  eltlsens  to  pull 
togvtbsr.  That  they  had  not  done  ao  until 
rsosBtly  might  parhape  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  town^blstory. 

When  Burkburastt  was  incorporated  in 
1907,  there  was  an  oU  well  In  every  back 
yard,  and  water  sold  for  more  than  ofl.  A 
^stld  War  I  aikd  an  oU 
'  ths  waawim  "Boom  Town"? 
Burkbumett  was  that  town.  Its  population 
soared  to  M.OOO  but  stumped  back  to  5,000 
when  peace  rams  sad  ended  the  boom, 
ci.nrwwo 


Old 
as  shabby 
pertty.     A  turn  at 


at  ths  vanlshsd  pras- 
suiTlTsd  OTsr  ths 


years.  But  they  have  been  fast  dissppearlng 
as  Bxirkburaett,  spurred  by  Its  women  citi- 
zens, presses  on  with  the  library  and  other 
projects. 

The  |x>pulatlon  is  rising.  In  the  past  de- 
cade, Burkburnett  tas  doubled  Its  popula- 
tion and  tripled  Its  school  enrollment.  Farm- 
ing, ranching,  and  business  from  Sheppard 
Air  Force  Base  give  stability  to  '.he  economy. 

It  was  spring  In  January  the  day  I  landed 
at  the  Wichita  PalU  Airport.  On  the  15-mlle 
drive  to  Burkburnett.  I  heard  about  some  of 
lt«  accomplishments. 

There  was  a  cleanup  week  ( November  8- 
15)  with  Joe  Salter,  chairman  of  the  civic 
Improvement  committee  and  vice  president 
of  the  Community  Service  Council.  In  charge. 
On  November  11,  schoolchildren  were  given 
A  hall  holiday  and  furnished  Utter  t>ags  with 
which  they  cleared  the  streets.  High  school 
students  worked  by  classes  on  assigned 
areas:  the  seniors  won  the  student  council 
award  for  the  best  Job. 

Members  of  the  ministerial  alliance  man- 
ned tractors  to  mow  vacant  lots.  Members 
of  the  men's  clubs  cleared  downtown  streets 
and  alleys. 

As  we  swung  Into  town  through  an  under- 
pass, one  of  my  hostesses  apologized  for  beer 
cans  and  other  roadside  Utter.  Burkburnett 
Itself  Is  dry  by  local  option,  she  ssid,  but 
beer  Is  available  In  nearby  towns.  Boy  Scouts 
are  trying  to  cope  with  the  nuisance  and  do 
the  clearlng-up,  but  soon  the  police  will  step 
In. 

At  the  home  of  Mayor  James  E.  Frye.  some 
at  the  clubwomen  talked  of  their  projects 
while  Xita.  Frye,  the  steering-committee 
chairman,  served  hot-muUed  cranberry  and 
pineapple  Juice  and  sandwiches. 

UBSABT    rUSRD 

"The  most  Unportsnt  thing  for  us."- said 
Mrs.  Frye,  "Is  to  have  a  resi  cross  section 
'  of  our  town  In  this,  and  we  have.  No  one 
group  or  individual  Is  doing  It." 

Membership  in  the  Cotnmunlty  Service 
Council  extends  to  two  rural  home-demon- 
stration clubs  and  the  nearby  Clara-Pair- 
vlew  organized  rural  community.  Claude 
Adams,  Clara-Palrvlew  president,  la  chair- 
man of  the  Burkburnett  library  committee 
and  board. 

"I've  Uved  here  all  my  Ufe,"  said  Mrs. 
Philip  Carpenter,  first  and  only  woman  yoB 
the  Burkburnett  City  Council,  "and  we've 
never  had  a  library — always  had  to  go  15 
miles  to  Wichita  Falls." 

The  library  committee  did  research  on 
the  choioe  of  a  site,  funds  available,  and 
standards.  They  visited  other  Ubrarles  and 
consulted  with  the  Texas  State  Ubrartan  In 
Austin. 

"Many  of  our  first  Ideas  had  to  bs  re- 
vised.'* the  women  told  me.  "0\ir  park 
would  not  bs  an  Ideal  stt«.  Ths  Ubrary 
couldn't  be  suecessfuUy  operated  by  vol- 
unteers. Ws  knew  that  what  ws  got  we'd 
bars  to  live  with  a  long  time.  If  we  were 
going  to  liavs  a  Ubrary  we'd  have  to  think 
Wg- 

At  this  point  things  happened.  Mr.  and 
>fts.  Walter  Bohner  gave  a  lot  opposite 
Town  Hail  with  a  frame  building,  their 
former  family  home.  They  also  gave  SI. 000. 
Many  other  docuitlons  have  slnos  oome  In. 

Tb»  <4d  house  wUl  be  removed  to  an  ad- 
joining lot.  Meanwhile,  architects  plans 
have  been  approved  for  an  (M.OOO  library 
biilldlng  The  city  will  voU  on  a  $43,000 
bond  Issue  to  be  matched  by  State  funds. 

"A  bunch  o<  little  psople  trying  to  do  big 
things,"  soms  psople  sstd  at  first.  But  now 
that  they  sss  things  shaping  up  they've 
changed  their  opinloos.  Bverybody  Is  be- 
hind ths  project. 

"People's  attttuds  is  wonderful."  eald 
Mr.  Adams. 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
period  of  discussion  on  the  whole  range 
of  problems  associated  with  the  Vietnam 
conflict  some  very  excellent  appraisals  of 
the  situation  have  been  made.  I  respect- 
fully include  in  the  RkcoRD  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Long  Island  Press 
about  the  vilws  of  former  Ambassador 
George  Kennan.  and  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  this  distinguished  body: 

NcrTHCB  Dovx  nob  Hawk 

Oeorge  Kennan.  o\ir  former  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and  one-time  chairman  of  State  De- 
partment policy  planning,  did  the  Nation  a 
great  service  last  week  In  bis  testimony  at 
a  Senate  airing  of  Vietnam  i»iicy-  He  made 
the  point,  too  often  lost  In  the  passion  of 
this  debate,  that  we  have  to  be  neither  doves, 
hightailing  It  away  from  danger,  nor  hawks, 
swooping  down  on  the  enemy.  We  can  be 
wise  old  owls — or  better  yet,  reasonable, 
realistic  human  beings. 

Surrender?  Of  course  not,  said  Kennan. 
"Precipitate  and  disorderly  withdrawal  oould 
represent  In  our  present  circumstances  a 
disservice  to  our  own  Interests  and  even  to 
world  peace  greater  than  any  that  might 
have  been  Involved  In  our  failure  to  engage 
ourselves  In  the  first  place." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  doubted  that  even 
the  most  formidable  military  successes  would 
bring  about  "the  complete  disappearance  of 
the  recalcitrants  with  which  we  are  faced, 
the  formal  submission  by  the  adversaries 
to  our  win  and  the  complete  realization  of 
our  present  stated  political  alma." 

If  we  have  such  dlfllculty  In  tiny  Vietnam. 
Just  think  of  the  formidable  task  Ln  Impos- 
ing our  wUl  on  700  mUUon  Chinese. 

To  "dlft  m  and  wait"  for  a  political  solu- 
tion to  emerge,  as  Mr.  Kennan  suggested.  Is 
esaentlsUy  what  we  are  doing  In  Asia.  And 
It  U  essentially  ths  poUcy  we  have  followed 
successfully  In  Europs— since  1945.  s  policy 
largely  shaped  by  Mr.  Kennan  himself.  The 
differences  are  In  degree,  not  In  substance — 
whether  It  bs  Mr.  Kennan's  "dlggin'  In"  or 
Oen.  James  M.  Oavln's  enclaves  or  Lyndon 
Johnson's  more  aggressive,  yet  quite  limited. 
kind  of  wsr. 

Ws  caa  profit  from  the  long  experience  of 
cold  war  confrontation  In  Europe  and  apply 
soms  of  Its  lessons  to  the  hotter  wsir  in 
Asls.  The  hawks  and  the  doves  were  busy 
In  Kurope.  too,  with  one  side  urging  us  to 
destroy  the  other  to  embrace  the  Soviets. 
But  the  Russian  bear  dies  hard,  as  Hitler 
discovered  even  before  atom  bombs;  and  his 
embrace  can  be  a  fatal  hug,  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  In  East  Europe  weU  know. 

We  took — and  still  take — neither  course. 
Instsad.  ws  built  up  our  allies  In  West 
Europe  and  drew  lines  beyond  which  we 
msde  It  clesr  Russia  must  not  tread — In 
Greece,  in  Iran,  In  Turkey.  In  BerUn  and  In 
Cuba.  We  dug  In  and  we  waited  and  now 
each  day,  the  prospect  of  war  in  Europe 
grows  less  and  less  likely. 

A  mlllenlum?  Utopia?  Detente,  even? 
Of  course  not.  We  wUl  have  profound  differ- 
ences with  Ruasts  and  will  for  yean  to  come. 
There  can  be,  as  Mr.  Itennan  said  of  Vietnam, 
"no  tiappy  sray  out  of  this  conflict."  What 
ws  have  had  sines  1945  is  s  de  facto  co- 
exlstencs.  nelthsr  Intolerable  surrender  nor 
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impossible  victory,  but  the  difficult  and 
painful  sharing  of  a  crowded  planet  with 
disagreeable  neighbors. 

This  is  what  we  seem  to  be  up  to  In  Asia. 
Just  last  Friday  Pelplng  screamed  that  the 
SovleU  have  joined  the  United  States,  India, 
and  Japan  In  forming  a  "ring  of  encircle- 
ment" around  Red  China — not  de  facto  co- 
existence but  de  facto  containment. 

We  do  not.  however,  share  Mr.  Kennan's 
misgivings  over  the  Honolulu  Conference. 
There  are  many  ways — none  without  risk — 
to  wage  limited  war.  Honolulu  was  basically 
an  extension  of  how  Lyndon  Johnson 
chooses  to  do  It.  Instead  of  Just  digging  In. 
we  are  trying  to  pressure  the  enemy  to  the 
peace  table.  And.  at  the  same  time  we  are 
trying,  sad  to  say,  belatedly  to  Improve  the 
political  and  social  climate  so  that  we  can 
put  to  work  the  gains  of  the  battlefield.  It 
is  a  difficult  and  dubious  path.  But  this  is  a 
difficult  and  dubious  world  that  seldom  offers 
perfect,  absolute  answers. 


School  Milk  Profram 
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Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  serve  notice  that  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  administration 
plans  to  slash  funds  for  the  school  milk 
program.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  this 
program  benefited  more  than  90,000 
schools  and  child  care  institutions.  The 
amount  appropriated  for  the  special  milk 
program  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  $103  million.  According  to  the  Milk 
Industry  Foundation,  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  national  school  lunch 
program  accounted  for  the  usage  of 
nearly  3  billion  pounds  of  milk. 

If  the  milk  had  not  been  used  it  would 
probably  have  been  acquired  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  where  at  pres- 
ent support  prices  it  would  have  cost  the 
taxpayers  exactly  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  was  required  to  finance  this 
program  which  Is  so  highly  beneficial  to 
the  nourishment  and  health  of  American 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  makes  very  little  sense 
to  fund  new  expenditures  and  untried 
programs  which  cost  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  and  then  penalize  a  tried 
and  true  program  like  the  special  milk 
program  or  the  school  lunch  program. 

I  am  amazed  that  an  administration 
which  professes  to  be  so  Interested  in 
fighting  the  war  against  poverty  and  in 
doing  something  about  school  dropouts 
is  so  shortsighted  in  its  approach  to 
these  problems.  Furthermore,  as  a  Rep- 
resentative from  an  area  where  dairying 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the 
farmers'  cash  income.  I  am  distressed 
that  the  Governments  false  economy 
will  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the  con- 
sumption of  milk.  There  are  so  many 
other  areas  In  which  savings  could  be 
accomplished  without  sacrificing  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  schoolchildren 
of  America. 


Conoectkut'*  Highway  Conmusioner  Itcs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an 
article  published  in  the  Hartford  Courant. 
in  the  issue  of  February  7,  1966,  about 
Connecticut's  highway  ccwnmissioner, 
Howard  S.  Ives. 

Commissioner  Ives,  who  resides  at 
North  Stonington,  Conn.,  in  my  district, 
has  devoted  a  lifetime  of  service  to  the 
State  highway  department  dating  back  to 
1917.  He  started  as  a  rodman  and  was 
appointed  commissioner  in  1959  by  the 
then  Gov.  Abraham  A.  Riblcoff.  Com- 
missioner Ives  has  been  nationally 
honored  for  his  work  on  highway  beauti- 
fication  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  our 
most  safety-minded  road  engineers  and 
experts. 

The  article  about  Commissioner  Ives 
not  only  tells  us  about  the  man  and  his 
accomplishments  over  the  years,  but  also 
his  views  and  outlook  on  life,  his  char- 
acter and  his  fine  qualities.     I  am  de- 
lighted to  count  him  among  my  friends. 
The  article  reads  as  follows : 
Howard    S.    Ives:    Mam    in    Middle    of   the 
Roads 
(By  James  J.  Devaney) 
State   Highway   Commissioner   Howard   S. 
Ives  is  the  man  in  the  middle. 

Everyone  agrees  the  State  needs  roads,  but 
no  one  wants  the  road  to  go  through  his 
house. 

Ives  has  been  nationally  honored  for  hU 
work  on  highway  beautlflcation— and  his 
name  arouses  Ire  among  lovers  of  Bushnell 
and  East  Rock  Parks. 

He  is  noted  as  one  of  the  most  safety- 
minded  engineers  ever  to  head  the  depart- 
ment—and Is  criticized  for  allegedly  danger- 
ous crossovers  on  I-Ol  In  Hartford. 

CONSCIOUS    OF   COMPLAINTS 

Ives  is  acutely  conscious  of  the  complaints, 
but  he  points  out,  "I'm  charged  with  running 
a  department,  carrying  out  the  mandate  of 
the  legislature— to  buUd  facilities  with  the 
funds  made  available. 

"We're  not  a  bunch  of  flrebreathers,  but 
we  have  to  keep  our  minds  on  the  goal— to 
put  these  faciUtlee  where  they  wlU  do  the 
most  good  for  the  most  people,  and  we  can't 
deviate  from  that." 

He  feels  many  critics  would  rnnaln  silent 
"if  people  would  only  realize  the  extremes 
we  go  to  to  Insure  safe,  economical  and 
englneerlngwlse  sound  roads. 

"What  people  don't  realize. "  he  continues 
"is  you  can  pick  up  a  newspaper  in  Provi- 
dence, or  Talahassee,  or  Just  about  anywhere 
else  and  find  the  same  complaints.  But 
these  roads  are  the  work  of  the  best  engi- 
neering minds  in  the  country." 

But  Ives  has  a  real  concern  for  people  af- 
fected by  new  highways.  One  of  his  aids 
said  "I've  seen  him  leave  meeUngs  and  take 
off  to  ■<»ie  lltUe  town  In  a  far  corner  of  the 
State  to  Investigate  some  complaint  per- 
sonally." *^ 

Ives  comments  "One  of  the  most  painful 
things  Ui  the  department  Is  the  displace- 
ment of  people.    It  tears  us  apart,  but  we  do 
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what  we  have  to  do  under  the  law,  as  f&lrly 
and  humanely  as  possible." 

Discussing  the  charge  that  highways  de- 
stroy natural  beauty  spots  Ives  says  "People 
think  of  ruthless  destruction  as  they  see  the 
biUldozers,  earthmovers,  and  trucks.  But 
this  ruthleesness — these  earthmovers— are 
to  the  engineer  a  sign  of  progress. 

CITES    GOALS 

"This  ugUness  is  temporary.  The  goal  is  a 
highway.  Two  roads  divided  by  a  median. 
Something  planned  and  executed  very  care- 
fully. 

"The  landscape  engineer  is  active  in  even,- 
phase  of  construction.  We  try  to  design  a 
highway  so  it  looks  as  if  it  belongs  there 
"When  we  put  a  road  throxigh  woodland  or 
countryside,  conservationists  complain.  But 
we've  enabled  thousands  of  people  to  enjoy 
that  area  who  never  had  a  chance  to  do  so 
before. 

"As  a  conservationist,  I  look  at  a  tree,  and 
know  how  long  it  took  to  grow  it  and  that 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  As  a  safety  man.  I 
hate  trees — those  near  the  pavement — be- 
cause people  can  run  off  the  road  and  kill 
themselves." 

Much  of  the  superhighway  activity  In  the 
SUts  since  Ives  took  office  July  1,  1959,  has 
been  concentrated  In  the  Hartford  area. 

"We  talk  about  the  populaUon  explosion 
and  It's  a  real  thing."  Ives  said.  1-91  was  de- 
signed several  years  ago  with  the  1970  popu- 
lation In  mind.  Now  we're  designinK  for 
1990  and  2000."  s       s     " 

Ives  continues  "The  Hartford  highway 
complex  Isn't  complete.  It  won't  really  work 
until  1-291  Is  complete."  1-291  is  the  Unk 
between  I-Ol  and  1-84  which  will  give  Hart- 
ford a  belt  highway  system. 

Discussing  criticism  of  1-91  and  its  link  to 
the  city  and  over  the  bridges  of  the  city  Ives 
says  "There  Un't  anything  that  has  Ijeen 
done  that  can't  be  corrected — and  will  be 
corrected:  only  minor  changes  are  needed. 

"The  fact  that  we've  msde  some  changes 
In  signs  and  movement  Is  not  a  sign  of  bad 
design.  We  know  that  one  of  the  worst 
troubles  Is  that  people  drive  too  darn  fast. 

"No  one  In  the  department  will  make  ex- 
cuses for  anything  we  do.  If  we  make  mis- 
takes, we  say  so.  and  correct  them.  We  don't 
make  the  same  mistake  twice." 


LOVES    VMXDGXa 

He  sums  up:  "All  I'm  trying  to  do  is  run 
the  highway  department.  And  when  some- 
one says  'Ives,  go  home,'  I'll  go  home,  but  I 
want  to  leave  a  heritage  of  highways. 

"Outside  of  my  family  and  my  country 
this  has  been  my  Ufe." 

Bom  In  New  Haven,   July  31,   1900,   Ives 
grew  up  In  Norwich,  where  he  attended  lo-       * 
cal  schools  and  planned  his  future.    And  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  do. 

"I  can't  remember  when  I  didn't  want  to 
build  bridges.  I  read  every  book  on  bridges 
I  could  get  my  hands  on,  starting  when  I 
was  about  10  years  old. 

"If  there's  anything  I  love  to  do  It  Is  to 
build  bridges.  A  bridge  Is  something  alive 
and  beautiful.  If  I  could  do  what  I  want  to 
do.  I'd  be  building  bridges,  not  slttlne 
here."  ^ 

Ives  started  his  career  with  the  highway 
department  as  s  rodman  with  a  survey  crew 
in  the  summer  of  1917.  One  of  his  cherished 
powesslons  now  la  a  plaque  which  reads 
From  rodman  to  ctxnmlssloner."  "That's 
the  story  of  my  Ufe,"  he  says. 

He  worked  for  the  department  until  1922 
and  after  various  engineering  positions  and 
his  quaUficaOons  as  a  professional  engineer 
In  1926,  he  returned  to  the  department  in 
1927,  and  started  his  rise  through  the  ranks. 
And  he  helped  build  bridges— the  Middle- 
town-Portland  Bridge,  the  Housatonlc  River 
Bridge  connecting  the  Merrltt   and   Wilbur 
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CroM  Parkways  betwMn  MiUord  and  Strat- 
ford: the  Oxart«r  Oak  BrMg*:  Oold  Star 
MexnorUi  IHIili  o««r  tlM  TliaiiiM  batwacn 
Nrv  London  and  Oraton.  and  tba  Baymond 
B.  Baktirtn  Bililti  ofar  tba  OoauMcUcut  ba- 
twaen  Oid  aaybraok  aad  Old  Lyma. 


HU  favorlta  waa  tba  Arrlgonl  Bridge  In 
Mlddletown.  "R  «aa  tba  Brat  big  bridge  on 
which  I  waa  i>to)ae«  aactaaar.  and  tba  flnt 
high  icTel  brtdca  In  ODonaetlcut.  Portu- 
nataly.  eTerythtBg  eaiaa  to«a«her  right,  or  Id 
b«  UvlDg  to  Mexico  " 

Ivaa  waa  appolntad  dapaty  highway  com- 
miaatoner  In  July  19aS,  and  ooncentrated  on 
organizing  the  dapartmant  far  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ooaxnacttent  Tumptke.  and  the 
davelopment  of  a  dlrtalon  of  reaaarcb  and 
darrtapBaant  within  tba  dapartment. 

Ba  nalfnad  in  1066  to  bacoma  general 
manager  of  the  Bdward  Balf  Co  of  Hartford, 
but  returned  to  tba  dapartaMnt  when  be  was 
appotnted  Stata  highway  commlaaloner  by 
Got.  *—»-»»«  A.  Riaioarr  In  1950. 

Batwaan  the  time  ha  took  office  July  1, 
10M  and  June  30.  1005.  the  Department  spent 
more  than  tdOO  mUlloo  for  about  333  mUea 
of  new  blgbwaya. 

In  addition  to  hla  career  as  an  engineer. 
Ivee  managed  an  actlre  military  career. 

He  enlisted  aa  a  prlrate  In  the  Connecticut 
Army  National  Guard  In  1938,  when  he  was  38 
years  old. 

"I  went  for  a  year's  acUve  training,  and  It 
atretched  to  more  than  5  years."  be  aald. 
•^  Uka  It,  but  I  didn't  car*  too  much  for 
the  spit  and  pollah." 

Ives  served  aa  an  engineer  oAcer  both  In 
the  Pacific  and  In  Kuiope  during  World  War 
n.  He  was  recalled  to  acUve  duty  during 
the  Korean  war.  but  to  his  chagrin.  Instead 
of  being  sent  to  Korea,  be  wound  up  com- 
manding the  antiaircraft  defeneee  of  Balti- 
more. Md. 

"It  bothers  me  that  I  had  to  retire  a  few 
years  ago.  and  I  cant'  get  Into  this  one."  he 
comments.  Ives  retired  tn  1957  as  a  brigadier 
general. 

BflUnOTBOaTS 

IvM  and  hla  wife,  tba  former  Caroline 
Wallen  of  Norwlcb.  live  at  Long  Pond.  North 
Stonlngton.  In  a  former  sxunmerhouse  they 
converted  to  year-round  as  a  family  project 
after  V^orld  War  n 

He  lists  his  hobbles  as  hla  eight  grandchil- 
dren and  boating.  Hla  boat  the  "Kitty  Hlg- 
glns  VI."  Is  a  crulaer  tlufd  for  sport  fishing. 

Ives  explains  "Kitty  Hlgglns '  was  a  nick- 
name he  first  gave  his  wife — It  was  the  name 
of  a  comic  strip  character.  Ives  has  had  five 
boats— "Kitty  Hlggina  II"  was  hU  Jeep  In 
Europe  during  World  War  n. 

Ivea  is  acutely  awara  that  his  poalUon  la 
a  hot  spot  "People  ask  me  Why  do  you 
atlck  to  It?'  I  dont  kxujw  Every  3  months 
or  so  I  say  Td  batter  go  home.'  But  I  don't, 
and  I  don't  want  to.  I  Just  hope  I  know 
enough  to  go  home  when  finally  I  should." 


ward  M  a  free  naUon.  aehicrlng  a  high 
level  of  economic  and  social  prosperity. 
Tragically,  this  taste  of  freedom  was 
brief.  It  was  only  a  little  over  two  dec- 
ades after  the  establishment  of  Inde- 
pendence that  Lithuania  once  more  be- 
came the  victim  of  her  overpowering 
neighbor.  The  totaliUrian  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union  has  since  been  used  to  ex- 
terminate any  sense  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tionhood. Despite  oppression;  the  Lith- 
uanian people  continue  to  resist  tyran- 
ny and  attempt  to  preserve  their 
heritage  of  freedom. 

Today,  our  prayer  and  hope  is  that 
this  proud  nation  of  people  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  their  his- 
tory will  once  again  Join  the  family  of 
free  nations.  We  honor  these  people  on 
this  48th  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence and  Join  with  all  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  In  rene?fing  our  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice. 


We're  oa  tke  Wiuuiic  Track 


LilkaaMaa  ImleptuAtmct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxmoca 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BXPBaBBNTA'1'lVEU 

Wedneadav.  FOfnutrt  16.  19€t 

Mr.  RUMSFEU).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  apeak  in  behalf  of  the 
Lithuanian  people,  who  48  years  ago.  at 
Vilnius,  the  eeiiltal  of  Uthuanla,  pro- 
claimed their  lndep«idence  after  over 
a  century  of  RussUa  rule  and  went  for- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  IfXW   ToaK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  hiULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  success 
in  fulfilling  our  commitments  In  Viet- 
nam is  now  within  reach. 

The  following  column  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  which  appeared  In  the  New 
York  Hei-ald  Tribune  of  February  9.  1966. 
gives  a  realistic  estimate  of  the  war  situ- 
ation and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues : 
CoNC  Poaca  Wakikos:  A  VtrrMAM  B^rOrr— 

Wt'BX  ON  WINKINC  TRACMT 

(By  Roacoe  Drumnnond) 

Washingtok. — What  la  the  moat  reliable 
and  reallatlc  eatlmata  of  bow  the  war  Is  go- 
ing In  Vietnam?  Are  we  loalng?  Are  we 
Just  holding  on?  Are  we  bopaleasly  stale- 
mated? Are  we  making  solid  headway  to- 
ward victory? 

It  la  tbe  purpose  of  this  column  to  re- 
port the  overall  trend  of  tbe  fighting  In 
Vietnam — and  to  cite  the  evidence.  It  Is 
based  on  Information  and  Judgment  of  peo- 
ple, some  only  Just  returned  from  Saigon, 
whom  I  consider  trustworthy  and  objective. 

Here  are  the  essential  elements : 

1.  The  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong 
troops  are  being  hurt — and  hurt  badly.  The 
extent  to  which  the  enemy  Is  hurting  Is  only 
now  becoming  evident. 

a.  Hanoi's  whole  timetable  and  strategy 
of  conquest  U  out  of  gear.  Vletcong  "vic- 
tories" during  the  monsoons  last  year  were 
to  enable  the  Vletcong  to  take  the  offensive. 
Captured  North  Vietnamese  prisoners  say 
they  were  told  they  were  being  sent  south 
Just  "to  wrap  It  up."  It  Isn't  happening  that 
way.  Vletcong  morale  ls/d»terloratlng  and 
Hanoi  radio  U  bracing  IW  trbops  for  a  "long, 
bard  war."  I  { 

3.  There  Is  absolutely  nydefaatlsm  among 
the  highest  U.S.  officials  (military,  poUtlcal. 
and  economic)  who  are  oa  tbe  scene  In  Viet- 
nam. They  are  confident  that  the  Independ- 
enca  of  Soutb.  Vietnam  caa  and  wlU  be  se- 
cured. 

4.  No  easy  or  early  victory  la  expected. 
Hard  fighting,  perhapa  harder  than  we  have 
thua  far  experienced,  may  lie  ahead.    There 


la  no  basis  for  airy,  blue-sky  optimism.    But 
sucosaa  la  within  reach. 

Here  are  some  pertinent  facts. 

Troop  strength:  During  1906.  U.S.  mlUtary 
manpower  rose  from  33.000  to  181.000  and 
will  expand  further.  South  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  increased  from  560.000  to  879.- 
000.  Enemy  military  strength  rose  from 
103.000    to    330.000. 

Lnsirs  In  battle:  Enemy  troops  killed  in 
batUe  In  1965  totaled  34.000.  with  6.000  cap- 
tured— a  100-percent  Increase  In  losses  over 
1964.  U.S.  losses  were  sUgbtly  more  than 
1.300  In  1968,  South  Vietnamese  losses  were 
11.000. 

Where  Vletcong  Is  hurting.  In-depth 
Interviews  with  several  hundred  Vletcong 
prisoners  and  defectors,  carried  out  by  ex- 
perU  Independent  of  any  government  agency, 
reveal: 

That  Vletcong  forces  are  thrown  badly  off 
balance  because  B-8a  bombers  constantly 
keep  them  on  the  run.  preventing  them  from 
resting  and  regrouping.  They  complain: 
"There  Is  no  longer  any  place  to  hide." 

That  the  Vletcong  Is  Increasingly  losing 
the  support  of  the  villagers  and  peasants 
who  have  hid  them  In  the  past.  They  are 
losing  It  through  terror  and  taxes.  The  vil- 
lagers mostly  blame  the  Vletcong  for  the  air 
attacks  which  their  presence  brings. 

The  Vletcong  are  so  short  of  manpower 
they  are  Impressing  15-year-olds  and  young 
women  Into  armed  service. 

The  Vletcong  prisoners  complain  of  heavy 
losses  In  combat,  and  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners admit  they  were  mlaled  by  Hanoi, 
which  had  assured  them  that  US.  soldiers 
would  be  soft  and  couldn't  fight  against 
guerrillas. 

The  great  majority  of  prisoners  say  that 
most  have  now  come  to  believe  the  Vletcong 
can't  win  the  war. 

It  U  clear  that  there  la  a  feeling  among 
quite  a  few  Americans  In  the  United  States 
that  we  can't  win.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
evidence  Is  on  the  side  that  we  can  win.  are 
winning,  and  will  win. 

The  confidence  and  stamina  of  our  men 
on  the  battlefront  deserve*  to  be  matched 
by  confidence  and  stamina  on  tbe  homefront. 


Operation  Tradinf  Stanpi: 
Service 


Commnnity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF    NrW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday.  Febniary  16.  1966 

Mr.  OTTINQER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  our  colleague's  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  community  service 
which  has  been  performed  by  one  of  my 
constituents,  Mr.  Al  Reld,  of  Yonkers. 
NY. 

Mr.  Reid  is  the  publisher  of  the  Illus- 
trated News,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Yonkers  and  for  more  than  2  years  he 
has  collected  over  400.000  trading 
stamps.  He  has  redeemed  these  stamps 
and  has  distributed  more  than  2,000  toys. 
games,  and  other  comforting  Items  to 
hospitals,  convalescent  centers,  chil- 
dren's homes,  homes  for  the  aged  and 
other  deserving  institutions.  Recently 
the  Peoples  Savings  Bank  of  Yonkers 
contributed  10,000  trading  stamps  to  Mr. 
Reids  project.  These  stamps,  in  turn, 
were  translated  into  a  dozen  toys  and 
games  which  were  presented  to  the  chil- 


Febniary  16,  1966 
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dren's  ward  at  St.  John's  Riverside  Hos- 
pital. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  Al  Reid's  friends  and  neighbors  In 
honoring  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
community. 


MetropolitaB  Dade  Comity's  PioBeering 
Traffic  Coort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLoan>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
July  1,  1959,  Dade  County,  Fla..  has  had 
a  new  and  effective  tra£Qc  court.  This 
court  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  In 
helping  Greater  Miami  deal  with  the 
problems  caused  by  a  steadily  Increasing 
number  of  cars  and  trucks  on  our  high- 
ways. It  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
safety  and.  In  the  6'/2  years  of  Its  oper- 
ation, has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  effective  courts  In  the  Nation. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues to  a  most  Informative  article 
concerning  the  court  In  this  month's  Is- 
sue of  American  County  Government,  by 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  Metropolitan 
Dade  County,  Charles  Hall. 

The  article  follows: 

Fewer  Accidents  Aim  of  a  Pioneesing 

Traffic  Coinrr 

(By  Mayor  Charles  Hall) 

The  metropolitan  court  of  Dade  County, 
Fla..  has  been  ^recognized  as  the  best  In  its 
field  nationally.  Winner  of  10  national 
awards  since  It  was  estabUshed  In  1967.  the 
court  received  5  from  the  American  Bar 
Association  for  estabUshment  of  a  model 
court  and  Its  continued  progress. 

Metro  court  jurisdiction  includes  all  cases 
arising  under  county  ordinances  adopted  by 
the  metro  commission.  It  may  punish  for 
contempt;  impose  fines  not  exceeding  91.000; 
commit  oiTenders  to  the  county  jail;  and 
Issue  bench  warrants.  If  the  offense  Is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  exceeding  »500  or  Imprison- 
ment of  more  than  60  days,  the  accused  can 
demand  a  Jury  trial. 

The  court,  which  tries  all  traffic  offenses  In 
Dade  County.  Is  based  on  the  underlying  con- 
cepts omrafflc  safety  through  driver  educa- 
tion and  uniform  laws  and  treatment. 

The  objectives  of  metro  court  are  to  In- 
crease respect  for  traffic  laws  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  total  community  effort  re- 
quired to  reduce  traffic  accidents.  The  main 
tool  In  this  all-out  campaign  is  not  the  fear 
of  having  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  but  the  educa- 
tion of  the  violator. 

After  blng  In  metro  court,  many  motorists 
say  they  hadn't  realized  the  Importance  of 
traffic  laws  or  the  dignity  In  which  the  court 
conducte  Itself.  Such  statements  are  a  pleas- 
ant contrast  to  those  charging  that  many 
traffic  courts  are  mere  fine-collecting  agencies 
with  no  concern  for  JusUce  or  correction. 

Before  metro  court  was  established,  the 
quality  of  Justice  ranged  from  excellent  to 
terrible  In  the  27  municipal  traffic  courts. 
Small  cities  were  unable  to  afford  proper  fa- 
cilities or  full-time  Judges.  Twenty-seven 
different  sets  of  regulations  made  knowledge 
of  the  driving  laws  almost  Impossible. 


Result?  A  deterioration  of  the  driving  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  the  law  and  law  en- 
forcement that  was  seriously  reflected  In  the 
county's  soaring  death,  Injury  and  accident 
rate. 

Metro  court  had  to  overcome  many  hur- 
dles— mainly  legal  suits — before  arriving  at 
its  present  position.  In  one  1958  decision, 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  metro 
traffic  ordinance  57-12  expressly  nullified  and 
superseded  the  ordinances  of  all  Dade  Coun- 
ty municipalities  and  that  traffic  offenses 
arising  under  county  ordinances  should  be 
tried  only  In  the  metro  court. 

After  Initial  legal  obstacles  were  overcome, 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  approved 
a  three-phase  proposal  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  to  render  traffic  court  services 
to  Dade  County,  setting  up  the  present  court 
system. 

The  court  went  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1959. 
with  seven  court  locations  (another  was 
added  latter).  In  addition  to  all  27  munic- 
ipalities, the  Dade  County  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment and  the  Florida  Highway  Patrol  also 
file  traffic  cases  In  the  metro  court. 

Except  for  violations  of  Inspection  regu- 
lations, equipment  requirements,  pedestrian 
and  parking  laws,  all  moving  violations  are 
scheduled  for  a  court  hearing  on  first  of- 
fenses. 

COCRT  APPEARANCE 

without  extentuatlng  circumstances,  all 
persons  must  appear  personally  before  the 
Judge.  Tbls  follows  a  national  recommend- 
ation of  the  Conference  of  State  Supreme 
Court  Chief  Justices.  The  arresting  police- 
men are  assigned  specific  court  dates — twice 
a  month.  The  courtroom  for  the  case  de- 
pends on  where  the  citation  was  Issued. 

Personal  appearance  of  violators  affords  the 
Judges  the  opportunity  to  review  the  per- 
son's prior  driving  record,  to  observe  any 
mental  or  physical  deficiencies,  and  to  give 
enough  Individual  attention  to  educate  and 
correct  the  individual  violators  rather  than 
to  punish  them.  In  his  opening  remarks 
the  Judge  talks  about  local  problems  and 
cxu-rent   accident  statistics. 

Tourists  and  nonresidents  may  advance 
the  Uial  date  by  arrangement  with  either  the 
individual  police  officer  at  the  time  a  Ucket 
Is  Issued  or  the  clerk's  office,  where  the  of- 
fender posts  a  nominal  bond  equal  to  the  fine 
for  the  offense.  This  prlvUege  U  extended 
to  local  residents  when  circumstances  war- 
rant It. 

Dade  County  residents  or  property  owners 
may  be  released  without  ball  upon  a  written 
promise  to  appear  in  court,  except  for 
hazardous  moving  violations  which  require 
booking  and  ball.  Noncounty  residents  may 
be  released  on  cash  baU  except  where  the 
officer  is  required  to  book  the  person.  The 
officer  may  also  release  sick  persons  from  cus- 
tody If  a  valid  driver's  license  U  siu-rendered 
or  when  he  Is  willing  to  accept  a  written 
promise  to  appear. 

All  parking,  standing,  and  nonmovlng 
violations  may  be  paid  by  mail  upon  signing 
a  waiver  of  appearance  and  a  guilty  plea. 
This  privilege  is  entended  to  certain  moving 
offenses  when  no  court  appearance  Is  re- 
quired. 

Strict  accountabUlty  for  the  issuance  of 
traffic  complaints  has  been  Incorporated  Into 
the  clerical  and  financial  processing  to  elim- 
inate ticket  fixing.  Police  officers'  voided, 
spoiled  or  lost  complaints  are  processed  lii 
open  court. 

In  1964.  288.000  cases  were  handled.  By 
November,  the  1965  load  had  surpassed  the 
300.000  mark.  The  cases  are  bandied  by  175 
employees. 

A  traffic  school  originally  was  maintained 
by  the  Miami  Police  Academy,  but  was  as- 
signed to  the  metro  court,  which  updated 
and  expanded  it  In  1961  In  conjimctlon  with 


the  Dade  County  Board  of  Public  Instruct 
tlon. 

Tbe  school  has  paid  dividends.  Many  mo- 
torists who  made  dangerous  errors  through 
Ignorance.  Inexperience  or  faulty  Judgment 
are  not  fined  but  sent  to  the  school. 

In  the  drive  for  traffic  safety,  the  court 
promotes  vehicle  and  pedestrian  safety  la 
English  and  Spanish  on  radio.  TV.  news- 
papers, billboards,  photo  and  literature  dis- 
plays, waste  cans  and  postmarks  on  metro 
mail. 

The  court  sponsors  the  ABA  program.  "Go 
to  Traffic  Court  as  a  Visitor,  Not  as  a  Vlola- 
ter."  and  hosts  groups  such  as  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  civic  organizations. 

Realizing  that  Dade  County  has  a  larga 
number  of  SpanUh  speaking  people,  a  Latin 
American  safety  education  program  was 
launched  in  1960.  Some  1.800  Latin  Ameri- 
cans attended  classes  taught  In  Spanish  and 
learned  all  phases  of  driving  regulations  and 
the  Florida  financial  responsibility  law. 

Five  years  ago  the  metro  court's  student 
traffic  safety  council,  recently  cited  as  the 
most  outstanding  such  countywlde  group 
In  13  Southeastern  States,  was  organized. 
The  council  has  representatives  from  sa 
county  high  schools.  The  Judges  send  stu- 
dent defendants  to  the  cotmdl  for  driving 
education  punishment. 

Another  court  project  is  the  distribution 
of  a  printed  monthly  report  of  its  activities 
with  complete  accident  analysis.  Including 
conviction  rate  by  type  of  violation. 

Metro  Judges  are  chosen  in  accordance 
with  the  so-called  Missouri  plan,  approved 
by  Dade  County  voters.  Candidates  for  the 
13  Judgeships  are  screened  by  a  committes 
consisting  of  attorneys,  laymen,  and  the  pre- 
siding senior  Judge  of  the  clnmlt  court. 
The  county  conunlsslon  appoints  one  of 
three  selected  by  the  committee  to  serve 
until  the  next  prUnary.  At  that  time,  the 
candidate  runs  unopposed  for  the  approval 
Of  the  electorate.  If  he  wins  a  majority,  he 
receives  a  full  term.  The  top  seven  In  the 
ballqtlng  serve  for  6  years;  the  others  4 
years. 


Hope  Is  Sees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or  XABTLANB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  quest  for  peace  in  Viet- 
nam has  at  last  received  a  glimmer  of  en- 
couragement. 

This  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
Vietnam  issue  has  been  moved  to  the 
corridors  of  the  United  NaUons.  I  was 
one  of  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
communicated  with  President  Johnson 
last  month  to  request  that  he  formally 
request  the  United  Nations  to  seek  an 
effective  cease-fire  and  that  we  pledge 
our  support  and  our  resources  to  such  an 
effort. 

Certainly,  the  declslMi  o:  the  UJ?. 
Security  Council  to  place  the  Vietnam 
issue  on  its  agenda  martEs  a  clear  victory 
for  this  administration.  It  could  prove 
the  necessary  step  in  moving  the  prob- 
lem frcan  the  battlefield  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  said  the  fact  that  the  issue  n<>w  la 
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before  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil "means  that  another  door  Is  beins 
held  open  while  another  possible  route 
to  a  Geneva  conference  is  being  ex- 
amined." 

The  editorial  suggests  that  "words  like 
hawks,  doves,  and  aggression,  for  ex- 
ample, could  well  be  dispensed  with  for 
the  time  being  while  calm,  dispassionate 
efforts  are  made  to  discover  the  basis 
for  a  rational  peace  settlement." 

Here  Is  a  calm,  di£vassionate  ap- 
praisal of  a  subject  of  vital  concern  to 
us  all,  and  place  the  editorial  In  the 
Record: 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Feb.  4,  1906] 
In  th«  Unitid  Nations 

As  Ambassador  Ooldberg  keeps  saying, 
what  the  Unlt«d  States  Is  trying  to  do  Is  to 
have  the  Vietnam  war  brought  to  the  con- 
farcnce  table.  Our  objective,  our  belief,  our 
hc^w  is  to  have  it  settled  there  rather  than 
on  the  field  of  battle.  The  fact  that  the 
Issue  now  is  before  the  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council,  after  proced\iral  preliminaries 
which  tended  to  obscure  the  modest  nature 
of  the  tJnlted  States  proposal,  means  that 
another  Aoot  Is  being  held  open  while  an- 
other possible  route  to  a  Geneva  Conference 
Is  being  examined. 

To  this  extent  the  Involvement  of  the 
Security  Council,  limited  as  It  Is,  may  be 
helpful.  Commtinlst  China  and  North  Viet- 
nam, which  pour  vituperation  on  the  United 
States  and  scorn  the  United  Nations,  may 
talk  more  candidly  with  some  of  the  small 
XKtnaiined  states.  Diplomatic  conversations 
thus  could  be  more  useful  than  a  public 
deb«te  In  the  Security  CouncU  over  a  formal 
resolution,  especially  If  a  debate  should  end 
In  a  Soviet  veto. 

Public  debate  Is  useful,  of  course,  at  the 
proper  time,  when  It  promotes  understand- 
ing by  sifting  the  grains  of  facts  from  the 
chaff  of  speculation  and  emotion.  Words 
like  hawks,  doves  and  aggression,  for  example, 
oould  wen  be  dispensed  with  for  the  time 
being  while  calm,  dispassionate  efforts  are 
made  to  discover  the  basis  for  a  rational 
peace  settlement.  This  applies  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee's  lnq\ilry  as  well  as  to  the 
United  Nations. 


Ad  Hoc  CoBftessioaal  Conference  on 
VictMM  . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP   mw    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATtVKS 

Wednesday,  February  1$.  1966 

Mr.  ROSEamiAL.  Mr.  ^seaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcoro,  I  am  inserting  below  the  report 
of  an  ad  hoc  congressional  conference 
on  Vietnam,  held  In  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 21  and  22  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  eight  Members  of  Congress. 
listed  in  the  report. 

The  report  represents  the  views  of  a 
group  of  experts  pcutlcularly  qualified  to 
dlacuiw  American  dipl<xnacy.  The  con- 
clusions were  reached  by  that  group, 
rather  than  by  the  congressional  spon- 
sors. The  sponsors  believe  the  report 
merits  careful  consideration  by  their  col- 
leagues, the  executive  branch,  and  the 
American  people. 

The  report  follows: 


RxposT  OP  rax  Ao  Hoc  Concsxssionai.  Con- 

PXaXNCB    ON    VmVAM,    HXLD    IN     WaSHINS- 
TON,  D.C.,  jAXVAkT  31  AMD  23,   1946 
CONQXaSIONAI.     SPONSOBS 

BsNJAMiN  S.  R08ENTHAL.  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork,  chairman. 

Chaklbs  C.  Dices,  3%.,  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Don  Edwaxos,  Democrat,  of  California. 

Lxonako  Pasbstsin.  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 

Donald  M.  Pxasex.  Democrat,  of  Minnesota. 

RoBEBT  W.  Kastenmeixb,  Democrat,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Henrt  S.  Rxuss,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin. 

WnxiAM  P.  Rtan,  Democrat,  of  New  Tork. 
ForewoTd 

On  January  31  and  23,  1966.  a  group  of 
experts  and  scholars  met  In  Washington  at 
the  Invitation  of  eight  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  analyze  the  current 
situation  In  Vietnam  and  prepare  realistic 
proposals  to  help  end  the  war  and  racllltate 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

The  sponsoring  Congressmen  have  felt  un- 
satisfied with  the  recent  role  of  Congress 
In  foreign  affairs.  They  believe  their  office 
requires  a  more  fundamental  examination 
of  foreign  policy  than  that  allowed  by  even 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  specific 
legislation.  The  sponsors  are  convinced  that 
the  level  of  congressional  analysis  can  be 
raised  through  greater  intimacy  between  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  Intellectual  and 
university  community.  It  was  with  this  in 
mind  that  they  invited  to  Washington  a 
group  of  experts  particularly  qualified  to  dis- 
cuss with  them  Vietnam  and  Its  implications 
for  American  diplomacy. 

Some  of  the  pcurtlcipants  have  spent  con- 
siderable time  In  Vietnam,  and  have  obtained 
intimate  association  with  conditions  there. 
Others  offered  the  Important  perspectives  of 
experience  In  negotiation,  study  of  econom- 
ics, diplomacy  or  International  law,  or  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  relevant  geographical 
areas. 

Participants  were  requested  not  to  dwell 
on  episodes  or  errors  of  the  past.  Instead, 
they  were  asked  to  discuss  present  policies 
and  possible  alternatives  to  them:  to  analyze 
the  problems  ijlnvolved  in  reaching  and  en- 
forcing a  settlement  in  Vietnam:  and  to  pro- 
ject the  outlines  of  a  creative  American  pol- 
icy toward  Asia. 

Certain  conclusions  and  recommendations 
by  the  participants  emerged  in  the  discus- 
sions and  these  are  stated  explicitly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  report.  The  subsequent 
summary  of  the  discussions  also  Includes 
some  Individual  points  which  contributed  to 
the  analysis,  although  they  were  not  unan- 
imously endorsed. 

The  sponsors  regard  the  proposals  made 
by  the  conference  as  important  contributions 
to  their  own  thinking  al>out  Vietnam  and  the 
formulation  of  American  foreign  policy. 
They  feel  the  report  deserves  the  attention 
of  their  congressional  colleagues,  members 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  the  American 
people.  Plnally.  they  view  the  conference 
as  having  set  an  Important  precedent  for 
future  congressional  initiatives  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

CONPXXBNCe     PABTICIPANTS 

Dr.  Arthur  Larson,  chairman,  director. 
Rule  of  Law  Research  Center,  Duke  Univer- 
sity: former  director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  and  Special  Assistant  to  President 
Elsenhower. 

Mr.  Richard  Barnet,  codlrector.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies:  former  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Political  Research.  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Prof.  Robert  Browne,  professor  of  econom- 
ics. Palrlelgh -Dickinson  University:  former 
AID.  official  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  former  counsellor 
to  the  Department  of  State. 

Prof.  Richard  Falk.  associate  professor  of 
International  law.  Princeton  University:  edi- 
tor. American  Journal  of  International  Law. 


Prof.  Bernard  Fall,  professor  of  interna- 
tional relations,  Howard  University:  author 
of  "The  Two  Vletnams." 

Mr.  Arnold  Pralelgh.  lecturer  in  political 
science.  Oeorge  Washington  University; 
former  Porelg;n  Service  officer. 

Dean  Edmund  GuUlon.  dean,  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy:  former  Coun- 
sellor of  American  Legation  in  Saigon: 
former  Ambassador  to  the  Congo. 

Prof.  Oeorge  McT.  Kahln,  director,  south- 
east Asia  program,  Cc»nell  University. 

Prof.  John  Lewis,  professor  of  government. 
Cornell  University. 

Prof.  John  Lewis,  professor  of  government. 
Cornell  University. 

Mr.  Robert  Nathan,  economic  consultant. 

Mr.  Marcus  Raskin,  codlrector.  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies;  former  member  of  the 
special  staff  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Prof.  Louis  Sohn,  Bemls  Professor  of  In- 
ternational Law.  Harvard  Law  School. 

Mr.  James  Warbtug.  writer  on  foreign 
policy. 

Betty  Goetz  Lall.  Rapporteur.  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations.  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Paul  T.  Gorman,  executive  assistant. 

Mr.  Nathan  attended  that  part  of  the 
conference  dealing  with  economic  aid  but 
did  not  participate  In  the  preparation  of 
the  report. 

Dean  Gullion  Is  not  in  agreement  with  n 
majority  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

CONrxaENCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  conference  reached  the  recommenda- 
tions and  conclusions  set  out  below.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  from  which  they 
were  developed  follows : 

Present  itrategies 

There  are  diplomatic  alternatives,  not  yet 
fully  explored,  to  continued  military  escala- 
tion of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Continued  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  Is 
not  In  the  American  Interest  either  In 
shortening  the  war  or  in  Improving  prospects 
for  a  negotiated  settlement. 

There  should  be  no  further  escalation  of 
American  troop  commitment.  There  are 
serious  risks  of  Inviting  greater  North  Viet- 
namese and  Chinese  activity. 

Unilateral    withdrawal    of    all    American 
troops   prior  to  a  cease   fire  or  peace   con- 
ference is  not  In  our  national  Interest. 
New  policy  initiatives 

The  most  productive  course  for  the  future 
is  a  deescalation  of  military  activity  and 
commitment. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  must  be 
recognized  as  a  iNlnclp>al  belligerent  in  the 
war.  and  as  a  necessary  party  to  any  peace 
conference  and  settlement. 

To  Improve  the  likelihood  of  negotiations, 
the  Saigon  government  should  be  broadened 
to  Include  representatives  less  hostile  to 
negotiations. 

The  United  States  must  help  promote 
greater  contact  between  all  South  Viet- 
namese factions — representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Llt>eration  Front,  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment, and  influential  private  citizens. 
Neffotintiont  and  the  convening  o/  a 
conference 

The  differences  between  the  several 
negotiating  positions  are  not  insurmount- 
able. The  United  States  might  agree  to 
Hanoi's  four  points,  treating  them  as  one 
interpretation  of  the  1954  agreement  and 
thus  an  appropriate  basts  for  negotiations 
The  controrverslal  point  3  of  the  Hanoi 
program  would  then  be  a  subject  for  sub- 
sequent discussion  rather  than  prior 
approval. 

The  1954  Geneva  Conference  should  be 
reconvened  with  all  parties  to  the  hostilities 
represented. 

A  procedure  for  reconvening  the  Geneva 
Conference  would  be  to  have  the  three  na- 
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tions  on  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion (Canada.  India,  Poland)  request  a  con- 
ference to  receive  new  instructions  on 
enforcement  of  the  1964  agreements. 

The  Inability  of  the  United  Nations  thus 
far  to  use  its  good  offices  to  help  end  the 
Vietnam  war  dramatizes  the  urgency  of  In- 
cluding China  a4  a  full  member  of  that  in- 
stitution. Despite  the  difficulties  of  Involv- 
ing the  United  Nations  In  a  settlement  of 
the  war.  all  parties  should  seek  opportuni- 
ties to  utilize  the  United  Notions  In  appro- 
priate ways. 

Terms  of  a  settlement 

A  cease"*flre  must  be  secured.  Given  the 
dispersed  nature  of  the  conflict,  such  a 
cease-fire  might  be  more  easily  reached  at  a 
conference,  though  the  possibility  of  a  prior 
cessation  of  hostilities  should  be  explored 
carefully. 

Agreements  must  be  reached  on  a  provi- 
sional government  In  South  Vietnam  and 
procedures  for  the  holding  of  elections  to 
form  a  constituent  assembly.  A  provisional 
government  might  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  geographical  areas  controlled,  with 
contested  areas  to  be  administered  tempo- 
rarily by  the  International  Control  Commis- 
sion. Alternatively,  decisions  regarding 
such  a  government  could  be  reached  by  prior 
negotiations  between  all  parties  In  the 
south. 

AH  parties  must  firmly  adhere  to  the  re- 
sults of  free  elections. 

Amnesty  must  be  granted  for  all  parties 
In  the  conflict. 

Guarantees  of  the  cease-fire,  the  provi- 
sional government,  free  elections,  troop 
withdrawals,  amnesty,  and  neutralization 
must  be  enforced  by  an  effective  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission.  The  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  must  therefore 
be  significantly  strengthened.  United  Na- 
tions participation  In  this  process  might  re- 
duce administrative  difficulties  and  set 
precedent  for  future  United  Nations  partici- 
pation in  the^solution  of  other  civil  conflicts 
threatening  world  peace. 

A  settlement  should  assure  the  -neutrali- 
zation of  the  two  zones  of  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  Cambodia.  Arms  control  agreements 
must  be  reached  applying  to  other  nations 
of  the  area,  prescribing  their  nonpartlclpa- 
tlon  in  military  alliances,  the  freedom  of 
their  territory  for  foreign  military  bases,  and 
their  protection  from  outside  arms,  mate- 
rial, and  armed  personnel  infiltration. 

CONPEXENCK    SUMMAKT 

/.  The  current  situation  in  Vietnam 
In  discussing  the  present  situation  In 
Vietnam,  the  Conference  concentrated  on 
two  major  Issues:  the  status  and  relations 
of  the  several  Vietnamese  parties  in  conflict 
and  the  political  effect  of  various  military 
tactics  and  strategies. 

The  Vietnamese  Antagonists 
There  is  little  Information  about  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  its  military  arm. 
the  Vletcong.  Their  top  leaders  are  not 
easily  contacted;  below  the  top  leadership 
few  of  their  personnel  have  been  adequately 
Identlfled  by  Americans.  Many  of  the  par- 
ticipants felt  this  lack  of  knowedge  Itself 
obstructed  needed  Initiatives  in  the  diplo- 
matic sphere.  Several  participants  ac- 
quainted with  poUtics  in  South  Vietnam 
reminded  the  Conference  that  the  Vletcong 
had  grown  out  of  the  resistance  movement 
when  all  of  Vietnam  was  struggling  against 
the  French.  The  National  Liberation  Front 
Is  clearly  dominated  by  the  Communists,  al- 
though several  experts  pointed  out  that  the 
Front  does  consist  of  various  factions,  some 
of  them  more  nationalist  than  Communist. 
It  was  felt  that  attempts  must  be  made  to 
learn  more  about  the  structure  of  the  Front, 
constituting  as  It  does,  such  a  slgnlflcant 
force  In  the  south. 


There  were  varying  viewpoints  regarding 
the  strength  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  Conference  was  aware  of 
the  extreme  mutability  of  circumstances  in 
Saigon.  Some  psutlclpants  believed  there 
was  no  organic  non-Communist  political 
structure  left  In  South  Vietnam,  and  that 
the  military  government  was  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  the  American  presence.  Others 
argued  that  there  was  considerable  structure 
Intact.  The  Conference  agreed  that  the  sta- 
bility and  prestige  of  the  Government  was 
largely  a  function  of  the  degree  of  American 
support. 

Many  participants  were  deeply  disturbed 
by  the  Ky  government's  Insistence  that  talk 
of  negotiations  jeopardizes  Its  life  and 
threatens  to  dissolve  Its  army's  will  to  fight. 
All  agreed  that  this  position  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  In  fact.  It  was  felt  that 
a  broadening  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment would  be  a  prerequisite  for  moves 
toward  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Relations  Between  Saigon  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front 
Given  the  above  evaluation,  the  partici- 
pants were  deeply  convinced  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  promote  greater  contact  between 
the  National  Liberation  Front,  members  of 
the  Saigon  Government,  and  Influential 
South  Vietnamese  citizens.  American  policy. 
In  Its  insistence  that  the  war  is  a  simple 
case  of  external  aggression,  may  be  under- 
cutting this  goal.  While  many  noted  the 
intransigence  of  Saigon  on  stimulating  con- 
tacts, several  of  the  participants  pointed 
out  that  some  South  Vietnamese  officials. 
Buddhists,  Independent  political  figures,  and 
non-Communist  Intellectuals  are  undoubt- 
edly acquainted  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front  agents  and  officials.  The  United 
States,  through  local  aid  and  intelligence 
officials,  should  actively  seek  to  promote 
these  relations.  The  participants  thought 
that  the  United  States  must  persuade  the 
Ky  government  not  to  obstruct  this  process 
and  Inflict  punishment  on  citizens  engaged 
in  promoting  contact  between  presently  hos- 
tile groups.  If,  as  all  parties  to  the  conflict 
agree,  a  future  South  Vietnam  must  be  au- 
tonomous and  free  from  foreign  interfer- 
ence, then  attempts  at  reconciliation  within 
the  country  must  be  made. 

Relations  Between  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  Hanoi 

Many  in  the  group  believed  there  art  dif- 
ferences between  the  National  Liberation 
Front  and  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Some  argued  that  those  fighting  in  the  south 
are  likely  to  feel  less  inclined  to  compromise 
for  a  settlement.  An  example  of  this  differ- 
ence was  the  variation  In  Interpretation 
given  by  the  National  Liberation  Front  and 
North  Vietnam  to  the  statement  first  Issued 
by  the  Front  on  March  17.  1965.  The  North 
Vietnamese  version,  broadcast  3  days  after 
the  National  Liberation  f^nt  account,  was 
much  toned  down. 

The  difference  In  outlook  betwe«^  the 
Front  and  North  Vietnam  was  cited  as  an- 
other reason  why  the  United  States  should 
encourage  the  Government  in  South  Vietnam 
to  make  contact  with  the  National  Liberation 
Front.  We  could  be  committing  serious  er- 
rors if  we  assimied  that  Hanoi  had  such  com- 
plete authority  over  the  National  Liberation 
Front  that  it  could  speak  for  It  on  all  Issues 
of  stopping  the  war  and  negotiating  a  set- 
tlement. We  do  not  know  definitely  that  the 
National  Liberation  P'ront  would  accept  Han- 
oi's terms  for  a  settlement  In  fact,  It  was 
felt  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  reunifica- 
tion of  North  and  South  Vietnam  is  no  longer 
an  Issue  of  priority  was  the  recognition  by 
Hanoi  that  even  with  a  Vletcong  victory,  re- 
unification would  involve  a  complicated 
procees  of   bargaining  between  Hanoi  and 


whoever  formed  a  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Political  Effects  of  Military  Tactics: 
Bombings  in  the  North 
The  Conference  partlclpanta  were  In  agree- 
ment that  the  bombings  In  the  north  were  of 
little  military  value,  while  the  diplomatic 
disadvantages  were  very  serious.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  bombings  had  helped  bolster 
South  Vietnamese  morale;  but  it  was  believed 
this  factor  did  not  outweigh  harmful  diplo- 
matic effects.  Further  escalation  of  the 
bombings,  it  was  felt,  could  not  be  expected 
to  improve  the  situation. 
The  Political  Effects  of  Military  Tactics: 
Operations  in  the  South 
The  Conference  expressed  extreme  anxiety 
over  the  prospect  of  increased  American 
troop  commitments  In  the  south.  Echoing 
the  conclusion  of  the  recent  Mansfield  re- 
port, the  participants  argued  that  an  escala- 
tion of  troop  commitment  would  likely  re- 
sult in  stalemates  on  yet  higher  levels  of 
engagement.  There  was  profound  aware- 
ness of  the  risks  of  provoking  greater  North 
Vietnamese  and  possible  Chinese  ground  par- 
ticipation. No  member  of  the  group  be- 
lieved the  United  States  should  withdraw  all 
Its  forces  from  Vietnam  prior  to  a  settlement. 
But  the  group  agreed  that  the  most  desirable 
future  course  would  be  a  deescalation  of 
military  activity  and  Involvement.  Many 
held  that  American  Initiatives  on  staged 
withdrawals  would  be  more  In  the  VS.  Inter- 
est than  a  continued  enlilrgement  of  our 
Involvement. 

The  Conference  also  noted  that  bombings 
in  the  south  and  ground  clear-and-hold  op- 
erations were  creating  a  serious  refugee  prob- 
lem. The  number  of  refugees,  estimated  at 
1  million  in  1965,  was  growing  beyond  the 
capacity  of  pacification  programs  to  absorb 
them.  The  problem  was  thought  to  be  of 
increasing  Importance  to  the  stability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government. 

Throughout  the  discussion  there  was  con- 
cern expressed  that  the  more  the  United 
States  makes  the  war  our  war,  the  less  chance 
we  have  of  building  attitudes  congenial  to  a 
settlement.  With  respect  to  U.S.  economic 
efforts,  for  example,  it  was  argued  that  with- 
out the  willingness  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  to  commit  Itself  to  Improving 
conditions  in  the  countryside,  large  Increases 
of  U.S.  economic  aid  and  personnel  are  not 
likely  to  achieve  Intended  political  results. 
//.  Negotiations  and  a  peace  conference 
The  conference  discussed  In  some  detail 
the  present  bargaining  positions  of  the 
parties  in  conflict.  From  here,  it  tvimed  to 
an  examination  of  the  problems  involved  In 
initiating  negotiations  and  convening  a  peace 
conference. 

Current  Negotiating  Posltiona 
On  the  surface  it  appears  that  both  side* 
in  the  war  are  agreed  on  what  should  con- 
stitute the  basis  for  negotiations  and  a  peace 
conference.  Tlie  United  States  and  North 
Vietnam  have  said  that  the  1954  Geneva 
Agreement  should  form  the  foundation  of 
a  settlement;  the  United  States  has  pre- 
sented 14  points  as  representing  its  own 
positron.  The  North  Vietnamese  position  is 
represented  by  the  four  points  announced 
on  April  8,  1965.  Of  these,  point  three  has 
been  the  principal  obstacle  to  agreement. 
This  point  reads:  "The  Internal  affairs  of 
South  Vietnam  must  be  settled  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  themselves,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  of  the  NFLSV  (the 
South  Vietnam  National  Liberation  Front) 
without  any  foreign  Interference."  The 
United  States  has  Indicated  that  all  points. 
4  or  14,  could  be  dealt  with  in  negotiation. 
Ye*  there  is  still  considerable  controversy 
regarding  the  true  nature  of  Hanoi's  point 
three.  One  view  was  that  point  three  meant 
that  Hanoi  would  settle  for  nothing  leas  than 
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•  aettlement  baMd  entirely  on  the  program 
of  the  front.  Hkny,  however,  disputed  this 
lnterpr«tatlon.  arguing  tb*t  the  four  polnU 
are  but  an  elaboration  of  Hanoi'*  under- 
standing of  the  1964  agreement.  Cited  aa 
docvunentlng  this  contention  were  the 
precuaible  and  poatsciipt  to  the  four  points. 
The  preamble  states  that  It  Is  the  Intention 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Oovernme'ht  "to 
strictly  respect  the  1864  Geneva  agreements 
on  Vietnam  and  to  correctly  Implement  their 
bcwlc  provisions  as  embodied  In  the  follow- 
ing four  points" : 

A  significant  number  of  participants  felt 
that  the  negotiating  positions  of  the  pextles 
were  not  so  irreconcilable.  It  wes  then  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  should  accept 
the  four  points  of  Hanoi,  treating  them  as 
one  Interpretation  of  the  Oeneva  accords, 
and  thus  an  appropriate  basis  for  negotia- 
tions. The  controversial  point  three  wotild 
then  become  a  subject  for  discussion  at  a 
conference  rather  than  pricw  to  it.  This 
American  diplomatic  Inltatlve  would  give 
Hanoi    less    reason    to   oppose    negotiations. 

There  was  some  belief  that  Hanoi  was  not 
disposed  to  negotiate  now  since  It  felt  that 
the  United  States  could  be  worn  down 
psychologically. 

If,  however,  the  above  view  Is  not  entirely 
the  case,  and  If  the  positions  of  the  several 
parties  are  not  so  opposed,  what  then  Is 
holding  up  the  convening  ot  negotiations 
and  a  conference?  There  appears  to  be  the 
lack  of  conviction  on  eiach  side  that  the 
other  side  does  In  fact  accept  the  conditions 
proclaimed  for  a  settlement.  There  may  also 
be  conviction  that  military  success  Is  still 
possible.  And  clearly  there  is  ambiguity 
regardng  the  role  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front,  In  addition  to  other  procedural  dif- 
ficulties regarding  the  convening  of  a 
conference. 

Dealing  with  the  National  Liberation  Front 

A  main  stumbling  block  to  negotiations 
has  been  the  refueal  at  the  United  States 
to  accept  the  presence  erf  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  as  one  of  the  necessary  parties 
to  the  negotiations  and  settlement.  The 
U.S.  position  has  been.  In  the  words  of  the 
President:  "The  Vletcong  would  not  have 
dUBculty  being  represented  and  having  their 
views  represented  If  for  a  moment  Hanoi 
decided  she  wanted  to  cease  aggression.  I 
dont  think  that  would  be  an  Insurmount- 
able problem."  This  has  appeared  to  be  In- 
sufficient recognition  to  satisfy  the  Front 
and  North  Vietnam.  And  Hanoi  has  some- 
times seemed  to  take  the  extreme  view  that 
the  Front  Is  the  only  group  from  South  Viet- 
nam that  should  be  dealt  with. 

The  group  felt  strongly  that  the  United 
States  should  be  clearer  about  Its  willingness 
to  deal  with  the  Front  at  the  negotiating 
table.  While  the  United  States  should  con- 
sult fully  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Oot- 
emment  on  Its  view,  the  Ky  government 
shotild  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  veto 
over  U.8.  policy  in  this  respect.  One  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  the  Front  might  be  an 
American  decision  to  grant  the  Front  bel- 
ligerent status. 
Reconvening  of  the  1054  Geneva  Conference 

The  reconvening  of  the  1054  Geneva  Con- 
ference Is  almost  a  certain  prerequisite  to 
negotiating  an  end  to  the  war.  There  Is, 
however,  a  procedural  problem  as  to  which 
government  or  body  should  request  the  re- 
convening of  this  conference. 

While  there  are  considerable  uncertainties 
regarding  future  developments,  the  partici- 
pants thought  It  Important  to  discuss  likely 
alternative  procedure*  for  convening  a  con- 
ference. 

The  cochairmen  at  the  1054  conference — 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union — 
are  unlikely  to  iastie  a  conference  call  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Unloii  might  not  wish  to 
expose    Itself   to   further   denunciations   by 


China  or  complicate  its  good  relations  with 
North  Vietnam.  So  this  avenue  was  there- 
fore considered  unpromising. 

Another  posslbUlty  Is  that  the  United 
Nations  might  request  the  reconvening  a< 
the  conference.  The  principal  problem  here 
Is  that  neither  North  nor  South  Vietnam  or 
ChMP  are  members  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  North  Vietnam  and  China  may  continue 
to  regard  any  United  Nations  action  as  likely 
to  be  partisan  and  therefore  unacceptable. 

A  third  possibility,  now  unlikely.  Is  to  act 
on  a  former  (1064)  Cambodian  request  to 
reconvene  the  conference  to  guarantee  Its 
neutrality  and  borders,  which  Cambodia 
charged  were  threatened  by  the  Vietnam 
war  This  conference  might  then  be  used 
by  the  parties  to  discuss  a  settlement  of  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

There  Is  a  fourth  possibility,  as  yet  un- 
tried, which  might  be  most  acceptable  to  all 
parties.  The  three  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Control  Commission  (India.  Canada, 
and  Poland)  could  request  that  the  Geneva 
Conference  be  reconvened  In  order  that  they 
receive  further  Instructions  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1054  agreement.  At  this 
conference,  the  terms  of  a  settlemem  to  the 
present  war  could  be  considered. 

In  requesting  such  a  conference,  the  Inter- 
national Control  Conunlsslon  members  might 
propose  that  representation  be  determined 
along  the  lines  of  the  1061-63  Laos  Confer- 
ence, which  allowed  each  of  the  warring  fac- 
tions to  participate  In  discussion.  One  of  the 
major  functions  of  that  conference  was  to 
provide  a  channel  through  which  leaders  of 
the  three  groupw  met  and  eventually  agreed 
on  the  formation  of  a  government.  The 
Laos  accord  was  then  Intended  to  be  a  guar- 
antor of  the  settlement. 

III.  Terms  of  a  settlement 
Cease-Flre 

A  cease-fire  will  have  to  be  a  precondition 
for  elections  to  form  a  government  for 
South  Vietnam.  Tet  given  the  dispersed  na- 
ture of  the  conflict,  there  would  have  to  be 
prior  negotiations. 

The  U.S.  position  Is  that  It  will  accept 
a  cease-flre  before  a  conference  or  will  agree 
to  a  cease-flre  as  the  subject  of  a  conference. 
The  group  agreed  that  either  sequence  cotUd 
be  tried.  But  given  the  complexities  of  such 
matters,  a  cease-fire  would  probably  have  to 
be  worked  out  at  preconference  or  confer- 
ence negotiations. 

The  United  States  is  accepting  some  risk  In 
being  willing  to  have  p  cease-fire  before  a 
conference.  It  la  one  thing  to  call  upon 
major  military  forces  to  stop  fighting,  and 
quite  another  to  rely  on  the  observance  of  a 
cease  fire  by  guerrilla  forces.  Tet.  the  United 
States  side  would  gain  politically  as  a  reeult 
of  a  cease-fire.  Participants  noted  that 
there  are  numy  recent  examples  where  nego- 
tiations were  convened  while  fighting  con- 
tinued. This  was  the  case  in  Indonesia, 
Cyprus,  Yemen,  Algeria,  and.  In  1054,  Indo- 
china. What  Is  desirable  ts  that  the  bel- 
ligerents agree,  at  least  tacitly,  that  they  will 
engage  In  a  maximum  amount  of  deescala- 
tlon  so  as  to  permit  a  conference  to  meet  In 
the  most  relaxed  possible  atmosphere. 
ProTlalonal  Government 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  for  a 
reconvened  peace  conference  to  settle  Is  the 
nature  of  any  provisional  government  pend- 
ing the  holding  of  elections.  Some  believed 
that  this  question  Is  so  difficult  for  outside 
parties  to  decide  that  elections  to  form  a 
constituent  assembly  for  South  Vietnam 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
organized.  Others  thought  that  elections 
immediately  following  a  cease-flre  would 
present  serious  problems. 

Two  principal  ways  of  forming  a  provi- 
sional government  pending  elections  were 
discussed.  At  the  national  level,  an  all  South 
Vietnamese  Government  would  be  compoeed 


of  representatives  drawi)  from  geographical 
areas.  Although  many  details  would  have 
to  be  worked  out  In  conference,  the  essential 
functions  of  government  would  be  divided 
among  the  major  South  Vietnamese  groups 
and  the  International  Control  Commission. 
At  the  local  level  the  Saigon  government 
would  continue  to  exercise  authority  over 
areas  controlled  by  It,  and  the  same  would 
be  true  for  the  National  Liberation  Front 
as  well  as  such  largely  autonomous  groups 
as  the  Cao  Dal.  Hoa  Hao.  and  some  of  the 
Montagnard  groups.  As  to  those  geographi- 
cal areas  which  are  contested,  the  Interna- 
tional Control  Conunlsslon  would  need  to  ex- 
ercise temporary  control.  (It  was  noted  that 
there  Is  some  precedent  for  this  In  the  agree- 
ment which  gave  the  United  Nations  tem- 
porary administrative  control  in  West  Irian  ) 
In  this  connection,  members  of  the  group 
again  stressed  the  Importance  of  promoting 
closer  contacts  by  the  different  groups  in 
South  Vietnam. 

A  second  way  of  forming  a  provisional 
government  Is  the  more  traditional  one  of 
having  the  parties  decide  en  a  cabinet  where 
portfolios  would  be  divided  among  them. 
Within  this  context  the  I.C.C.  could  be  given 
special  responsibilities.  Some  expressed 
anxiety  that  this  form  of  provisional  govern- 
ment has  provided  Communists  with  a  means 
of  staging  a  coup  d'etat.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  others  that  whether  such  a  provisional 
government  can  function  until  elections  are 
held  depends  In  large  measure  on  the  political 
orientation  of  the  population.  In  such 
countries  as  France  and  Italy,  Communists 
were  Included  In  the  cabinet  of  the  Immedi- 
ate p>08t-World  War  11  governments  with 
no  subsequent  Communist  takeover.  In  the 
Laos  Agreement  of  1961-62,  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment that  was  formed  at  the  time  sub- 
sequently broke  down  when  the  Conununlst 
faction  withdrew  Its  support  and  refused  to 
participate,  leaving  the  centrist  and  right- 
wing  groups  to  run  that  part  of  the  country 
they  controlled. 

Elections 

There  was  unanimity  that  elections  should 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  gov- 
enunent  of  South  Vietnam  and  that  tlie 
United  States  and  all  other  parties  to  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  should  be  absolutely  firm 
In  their  willlngnees  to  accept  the  results  of 
them.  The  United  States,  among  Its  14 
points  for  a  settlement,  includes  the  "sup- 
port of  free  elections  In  South  Vietnam  to 
give  the  South  Vietnamese  a  government  of 
their  own  choice."  Most  of  the  group  felt 
that  the  VS.  Government  would  honor  this 
commitment. 

Fndlng  acceptable  means  by  which  elec- 
tions can  be  held  will  be  a  difficult  task. 
The  International  Control  Commission  was 
commissioned  at  Geneva  to  supervise  elec- 
tions for  the  reunification  of  the  two  zones 
of  Vietnam.  The  group  assiuned  that  the 
International  Control  Commission  could  also 
be  given  the  duty  of  supervising  elections  for 
the  formation  of  a  constituent  assembly 
among  whose  responsibilities  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  government. 
Amnesty 

The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1054  provided 
that  the  representative  authorities  of  the 
northern  and  southern  zones  of  Vietnam 
"must  not  permit  any  Individual  or  collec- 
tive reprisals  against  persons  who  have  col- 
laborated In  any  way  with  one  of  the  parties 
during  the  war,  or  against  members  of  such 
persons'  families."  This  amnesty  will  need 
to  be  reinforced  In  a  peace  settlement.  If 
necessary,  the  IOC  must  be  given  special 
authority  to  see  that  amnesty  Is  being  ob- 
served, and  to  consider  reports  of  violations 
and  recommend  action  in  their  event. 
Unification  With  North  Vietnam 

The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1054  provided 
that  elections  would  be  held  in  July  1956,  for 
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the  purpose  of  retinifylng  the  northern  and 
southern  zones  of  Vietnam.  Among  the 
members  of  the  group  who  have  had  cloee 
contacts  In  Vietnam  there  was  agreement 
that  North  Vietnam  wo\ild  not  demand  early 
reunification  of  the  country.  Since  the 
United  States  Is  on  record  as  supporting  any 
free  decision  of  the  people  of  Vietnam  on  re- 
unification, this  issue  no  longer  appears  to  be 
among  those  causing  great  controversy.  A 
constituent  assembly  could  be  g^lven  respon- 
sibility for  achieving  reunification.  On  this 
point  It  was  noted  that  In  January  1957,  6 
months  after  the  failure  to  hold  elections  in 
Vietnam  for  reunification,  the  Soviet  Union 
proposed  that  North  and  South  Vietnam  be 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  as  separate 
states.  The  United  States  rejected  the  pro- 
posal at  the  time. 

Neutralization  of  North  and  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia 
The  Geneva  Agreement  of  1954,  by  provid- 
ing that  North  and  South  Vietnam  could  not 
accept  foreign  military  personnel  and  bases 
or  participate  in  military  alliances,  set  the 
stage  for  a  military  neutralization  of  the 
four  areas  comprising  Indochina.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  group  that  such  neutrali- 
zation does  not  preclude  governments  in 
these  countries  headed  or  controlled  by  Com- 
munists, but  that  insofar  as  military  mat- 
ters are  concerned.  Communist  or  non- 
Communist  governments  could  not  be  alined 
with  other  countries.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  the  group  that  neutralization  of  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos  would 
not  Jeopardize  the  security  interests  of 
America  or  the  non-Communist  states  of 
Asia. 

Withdrawal  of  Troopw 
Informally  and  unofficially,  many  Commu- 
nlst  spokesmen  have  stated  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw Its  troops  In  advance  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  In  Vietnam.  There  Is,  however, 
some  uncertainty  whether  Hanoi  and  the 
Front  are  In  accord  on  this  point. 

The  VS.  position  Is  that  we  "want  no  U.S. 
bases  in  southeast  Asia,"  and  that  "we  do 
not  desire  to  retain  U.S.  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam after  peace  Is  assured."    Assuming  flexi- 
bility on  the  part  of  both  sides  on  this  Issue, 
the  group  did  not  think  that  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  per  se  would  constitute  a  major 
Issue  In  the  negotiations.    The  exact  staging 
of  the  withdrawal  of  troops  on  the  part  of 
both  the  United  States  and  North  Vietnam, 
of  course,  would  need  to  be  the  subject  of 
rather  detailed  discussions. 
Enforcement  Provisions   of   a   Settlement 
The    International    Control    Commission, 
under  the  terms  of  the  1964  Oeneva  Agree- 
ment, Is  made  responsible  for  Implementing 
the  terms  of  the   agreement.     However,   in 
the  1954  agreements  It  was  expected  that  the 
French   Army  would   provide   the  necessary 
logistic  support  and  that  financial  support 
would  be  given  by  the  French  Government. 
When  the  French  withdrew  from  South  Viet- 
nam In  August  1956,  the  Commission  was  left 
without  any  means  of  support.    The  need  for 
a    reinforced    ICC,    therefore,    was    strongly 
felt  by  all  members  of  the  group.     If  the 
IOC  Is  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  It^ 
In  1954,  plus  any  additional  ones  designated 
by  a  new  peace  conference,  there  must  be 
agreement  on  a  new  financing  formula.    The 
Laos    Agreement    of    1961-62    bolstered    the 
ICC  In  its  operations  In  that  country;  this 
Included  a  financing  formula  whereby  the 
UrUted    States,    the    Soviet    Union,    China, 
Prance,  and  the  United  Kingdom  each  agreed 
to  pay  17.6  percent  of  the  costs.    The  other 
parties  agreed  to  pay  lesser  percentages. 

Some  of  the  group  felt  that  the  ICC  by 
Itself  did  not  have  the  kind  of  administrative 
structure  needed  to  perform  Its  duties.  It 
was  therefore  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
Uons  could  provide  administrative  support  to 
strengthen  the  Implementation  of  a  settle- 


ment. Whether  the  Cblneae  would  agree  to 
such  administrative  support  was  not  known, 
but  some  participants  thought  that  a  United 
Nations  decision  to  support  strict  observance 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  would  be  evidence 
to  the  Oblneee  of  the  United  Nations  Impar- 
tiality regarding  a  settlement. 

IV.  Related  aspects  of  a  Vtettiamese 
settlement 
China 
At  a  nvunber  of  points  In  the  conference 
China  was  discussed.  These  discussions 
covered  China's  view  of  the  Vietnamese  con- 
filct,  and  the  relation  of  Its  domestic  affairs 
to  foreign  policy.  Thought  to  be  particu- 
larly Important  were  the  problems  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  food  for  Its  expanding  popu- 
lation, the  succession  question,  and  the 
adaptation  of  the  army  to  ix>lltlcal  rather 
than  professional  military  purposes.  Chi- 
nese food  needs  cannot  be  met  by  extending 
control  over  small  states  In  the  area.  Only 
In  the  loess  region  of  North  China  can  toted 
food  production  be  substantially  raised, 
something  In  the  order  of  40  p)ercent.  As  to 
the  question  of  succession,  the  older  leader- 
ship has  attempted — with  only  only  mod- 
erate success — to  instill  revolutionary  and 
anti-American  attitudes  In  those  younger 
men  likely  to  replace  them.  American  poli- 
cies, however,  can  affect  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess the  older  leadership  has  with  this 
indoctrination  process. 

It  was  also  noted  that  the  Maoist  leader- 
ship fears  that  the  United  States  may  at- 
tack the  mainland  soon  and  that  China 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  this  attack  by 
various  forms  of  defense  encompassing 
guerrilla-type  operations.  There  are  signs, 
however,  that  army  leaders  may  be  seriously 
resisting  the  role  assigned  them  by  the  party 
in  the  defense  of  China. 

On  Chinese  foreign  policy,  the  specialists 
In  the  group  noted  the  gross  misinterpreta- 
tion given  by  many  to  the  September  1066 
statement  of  the  Chinese  Defense  Minister, 
Lin  Plao.  This  statement,  contrary  to  pop- 
ular and  some  official  beliefs,  advocated 
scallng-down  of  overt  Chinese  action  and 
those  militant  policies  which  increased  the 
risk  to  China  Itself.  The  Chinese  espoused 
the  view  that  revolutions  and  wars  of  libera- 
tion could  not  be  Imported,  and  that  con- 
ditions within  a  country  had  to  be  ripe  In 
order  for  such  revolutions  to  succeed.  ITils 
did  not  mean  that  China  would  not  send  out 
agents  and  propaganda  to  foment  revolu- 
tion. Yet  such  tactics  shottld  be  dlfferenU- 
ated  frcMn  the  likelihood  of  repeated  large- 
scale  Chinese  aggression  and  the  sending  of 
Chinese  troops  and  arms  to  local  Commu- 
nist groupw  m  the  developing  areas  of  the 
world.  Notable  too  In  the  Un  statement 
was  the  absence  of  threate  to  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam,  even  though  China  had 
Issued  many  such  threats  In  the  earlier 
months  of  1965. 

Thus  In  Vietnam,  China  has  exercised 
caution.  Yet  In  assessing  future  Chinese  In- 
tentions It  was  stressed  that  there  \mdoubt- 
edly  was  a  threshold  for  China's  acUve  parti- 
cipation In  the  war.  At  some  point  in  a  con- 
tinued U.S.  escalation  the  Chinese  would 
doubtless  feel  compelled  to  enter. 

Many  believed  that  since  1963  Chinese  for- 
eign policy  had  suffered  a  series  of  signifi- 
cant setbacks  In  the  developing  areas  pri- 
marily because  of  the  hostile  reacUons  of 
indigenous  populations  and  leaders. 
Wars  of  Liberation 
The  group  considered  the  above  evalua- 
tion as  having  particular  relevance  to  Com- 
munist policy  on  wars  of  liberation.  Given 
Chinese  inabUlty  or  rriuctance  to  commit 
military  force  to  support  wars  of  liberation, 
and  what  some  felt  was  a  growing  uneasiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  unilaterally 
to  promote  these  conflicts,  the  participants 
felt  it  Important  that  the  United  States 
revise  Its  conception  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 


American  response  to  Communist  agita- 
tion for  oonfllot  In  developing  areas  must 
not  be  to  react  unilaterally  with  military 
force*.  VS.  aid  to  certain  governments  with 
anti-democratic  featiiree  appears  to  have 
pressed  the  Soviet  Union  Into  Inceraslng  Its 
agitation  for  disorder.  Yet  Soviet  and  Chi- 
nese exhortations  to  developing  countries 
have  met  with  little  success.  Those  nations 
which  are  In  their  poet-colonial  stage  are 
anxious  for  periods  of  sustained  economic 
growth  which  increased  revolution  and  vio- 
lence would  only  disturb.  There  are  still 
some  nations,  nevertheless,  In  which  revo- 
lution Is.  or  may  soon  be  ripe.  This  must 
be  anticipated  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
felt  that  our  own  particular  revolutionary 
tradition  was  not  appropriate  to  guiding 
these  revolutions.  But  our  Interests  are 
moet  likely  to  be  served  by  a  sympathetic 
rather  than  a  hostile  response  when  these 
events  finally  occiu-. 

In  discussion  of  possible  responses  to  rev- 
olutions In  the  developing  nations,  the  con- 
ference emphasized  the  need  for  discover- 
ing new  roles  for  International  organiza- 
tions. Likewise,  the  participants  thought 
the  United  States  should  seek  to  explore  new 
avenues  of  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
within  the  United  Nations. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  major  powers  in 
local  conflicts  of  the  future,  many  favored 
stress  on  developing  procedxire  within  in- 
ternational law  rather  than  emphasis  on  se- 
curing agreement  on  general  principles. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  whether 
Communist-Inspired  violence  was  likely  to 
break  out  In  Thailand.  The  topic  was  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  speculative,  though  sev- 
eral experts  expressed  the  view  that  a  major 
outbreak  of  hostility  was  tinllkely.  Local 
tension  and  Increased  terror,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  thought  to  be  a  distinct  possibil- 
ity. Some  thought  was  given,  therefore,  to 
the  possibility  of  multUateral  action  to 
anticipate  strife  and  prevent  a  crisis 
analogous  to  that  In  Vietnam. 

The  group  also  noted  the  need  for  arms 
control  agreemtents  In  Thailand  and  possibly 
other  areas.  Such  agreements  might  pro- 
hibit the  import  of  arms  or  armed  personnel, 
the  establishment  of  foreign  military  bases! 
and  the  Joining  of  military  alliances.  These 
steps  could  be  Incorporated  Into  a  general 
conference  on  Vietnam,  or  as  an  adjunct  to 
a  Vietnamese  settlement.  Our  greatest  in- 
terest, flnally,  should  lie  In  Insulating  these 
conflicts  from  outside  Interference. 

On  the  relationship  of  Vietnam  to  other 
coimtries  in  southeast  Asia,  including 
Thailand.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Vietnam 
was  the  only  case  in  southeast  Asia  where 
the  Commvmlsts  effectively  Identified  them- 
selves with  the  country's  nationalists.  Else- 
where In  southeast  Asia,  nationalism  has  not 
been  forced  Into  fusion  with  communism. 
Indeed,  the  failure  of  Communist  insurrec- 
tions In  Biirma,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  and  the 
Philippines  testifies  to  the  positive  contribu- 
tion of  Asian  nationalism.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  the  inability  of  Conununlst  Insurgents 
to  secure  nationalist  backing  defeated  their 
ultimate  goals. 


"Not  To  Doubt,"  bj  Ricbu-d  aaput— A 
Sa^a  of  Spiritnal  Conqaett 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NrW    HAMPSHIHB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker,   on 
January  12,  I  paid  tribute  In  the  Con- 
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CRXSBONAI.  RacxjRO — pagc  A62 — to  Mr. 
Richard  R.  Chaput  of  Nashua.  N.H..  who 
was  named  1  of  10  outstanding  young 
men  in  America  by  the  National  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

On  January  20.  I  paid  further  tribute 
to  Mr.  Chaput  and  Inserted  a  wonderful 
editorial  from  his  hometown  paper  the 
Nashua  Telegraph — Congrzssionai.  Ric- 
ORD.  page  A  260. 

Mr.  Chaput  achieved  his  distinctions 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  nearly  to- 
tally paralyzed  as  the  result  of  child- 
hood polio.  His  accomplishments  In- 
clude the  authorship  of  his  autobio- 
graphy "Not  to  Doubt."  which  contains 
a  foreword  by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing. 

Since  my  remarks  appear  in  the  Rkc- 
OKD.  a  nimiber  of  my  colleagues  have  in- 
quired about  the  book  and  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  repeat  the  name  of  It 
fmd  to  recommend  it  as  an  honest,  grip- 
ping, moving  story  of  a  man's  conquest 
over  pain,  fear,  depression,  loss  of  faith, 
and  fnistraUon  at  what  apepcu^ed  to  be 
a  hopeleM  life. 

I  have  sent  a  copy  to  the  President 
to  the  belief  he  would  find  the  story  of 
a  man  whom  trouble  could  not  conquer 
Inspiring  in  this  time  of  our  country's 
troubles.  I  wish  It  were  possible  for  me 
to  send  a  copy  to  each  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress,  who  also  bear  great 
burdens  in  these  days  of  strife  and  un- 
certainty. 

Again.  I  am  pteaaed  to  recommend 
*Tlot  to  Doubt",  an  ln«>lring  story  of 
spiritual  conquest  by  a  brave  man. 


Uthaania:   A  Captive  NatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  XLLXMOtS 

IN  THB  HOtrsI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  nations 
like  individuals,  wish  to  be  free  to  order 
their  affairs  as  they  see  Qt.  How  tragic 
it  thus  Is  when  a  nation  Is  deprived  of  its 
independence  through  no  fault  of  Its 
own.  Certain  great  states  were  deprived 
of  their  freedom  for  a  few  years  recently 
because  they  had  shown  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  rights  of  other  peoples. 
But  when  a  nation  is  subjugated  to  the 
will  of  a  foreign  power  simply  because  it 
was  too  small  and  weak  to  resist  the 
brute  force  of  its  neighbors,  then  we  are 
faced  with  a  situation  which  Is  wrong 
and  which  assaxilts  all  the  instincts  for 
f airplay  and  decency  which  we  profess. 

Lithuania  is  one  such  case  of  a  nation 
held  captive  by  a  stronger,  rapacious 
neighbor.  The  Lithuanian  people  have 
an  identifiable  history  dating  back  to  the 
Dark  Ages.  They  have  a  proud  history 
as  one  of  Uie  great  luitions  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  have  a  culture  and  lan- 
guage which  has  set  them  apart  from 
their  neighbors.  They  certainly  have  as 
much  right  to  an  Independent  luttional 
existence  as  any  people.  Yet,  this  Is  not 
today  the  case.     Since  1940  Lithuania 


has  not  been  an  independent  country. 
While  it  Is  right  that  our  Government 
has  not  recognized  the  destruction  of  the 
Lithuanian  state  and  still  has  diplomatic 
relations  with  representatives  of  Inde- 
pendent Llthtianla,  the  unpleasant  fact 
is  that  more  than  2>>2  million  people 
live  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  Russian 
domination  In  their  own  homeland. 

The  last  two  and  a  half  decades  have 
been  especially  hard  years  for  the  people 
of  Lithuania.  Their  country  was  a  bat- 
tleground in  one  of  the  most  merciless  of 
conflicts — the  Eastern  Front  of  the 
Second  World  War.  After  the  Soviet 
armies  returned  in  1944  the  infamous 
methods  of  Stalinist  repression  increased 
the  suffering  of  the  people.  Opposition 
was  quickly  blotted  out.  Sovietization 
of  all  forms  of  living  was  Imposed.  The 
population  declined.  Russian  Immi- 
grants appeared  to  fill  the  places  left 
eippty  by  the  deaths  and  deportation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  native  populace. 

But  what  is  especially  terrible  about 
these  events  Is  that  they  began  by  the 
destruction  of  the  independent  Lithu- 
anian nation.  When  the  Soviets  reim- 
posed  the  rule  of  Russian  czars,  they 
ended  22  years  of  Lithuanian  freedom. 
Lithuania  had  become  Independent  on 
February  16.  1918.  In  the  years  which 
followed,  a  great  deal  of  progress  was 
made,  especially  in  social  matters,  which 
Indicated  that  Lithuania  would  be  a 
peaceful,  developing  nation.  It  is  par- 
ticularly sad  that  this  renaissance  was 
so  viciously  ended  and  the  freedom  and 
progress  of  Lithuania  transformed  into 
the  sterile  slavery  of  a  Communist  sa- 
trapy. Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  It  Is  thus 
especially  appropriate  that  we  take  note 
of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  Lithuania.  Let 
me  extend  to  the  people  of  captive  Lith- 
uania my  deepest  wishes  that  the  great 
hope  for  the  future  embodied  in  the  an- 
niversary of  their  independence  may  soon 
be  fulfilled. 


People  to  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   UAMTLAm 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
troubled  times  when  international  un- 
derstanding and  good  will  are  so  im- 
portant. It  is  heartening  to  note  the  in- 
dividual acts  of  brotherhood  performed 
by  some  dedicated  citizens. 

One  fine  example  of  such  action  is  well 
demonstrated  by  the  work  of  my  good 
friend,  Mr.  Frank  M.  Perper,  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.  This  businessman,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  Motel  Management  Corp. 
of  America,  Inc.,  has  made  many  un- 
selfish contributions  of  his  tima  and 
energy,  as  well  as  his  resources,  to  help 
further  friendslilp  between  the  people  of 
Korea  and  the  United  States. 

Therefore.  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  attend  a  recent  reception  held  in  his 


honor  by  the  Korean  Ambassador  and 
Madam  Kim.  The  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  honored  Frank  Per- 
per on  this  occasion  in  appreciation  for 
his  arduous  support  of  the  Korean  Cul- 
tural and  Freedom  Foundation.  His  ef- 
forts are  in  the  highest  tradition  of  our 
country's  "people-to-people"  program 
and  we  can  aU  be  proud  of  Frank's  con- 
tributions to  international  understand- 
ing and  good  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Korean  Ambassador  at 
large  concerning  the  tour  of  the  "Little 
Angels"  and  the  letter  of  appreciation  to 
Prank  Perper: 

Tn    KOCXAM    CXTLTUmAL    AND 

FtXHMIC     PotmOATlON.     INC., 

Waahtngton,  DC,  January  21,  1966. 

Dka«  Pkiznds:  The  Little  Angels'  1965  tour 
ol  the  United  States  was  a  cultural  triumph. 
Audiences  res(>onded  to  perlormances  by 
tbee«  38  yoting  ladles  and  I  tx>y  from 
Korea  with  ovations.  Critics  used  such 
words  as  "cliarmlng,"  "magnificent,"  "su- 
perb" to  describe  their  skillful  and  enter- 
taining Korsan  folk  dances,  accompanied  by 
ancient  oriental  music. 

In  these  critical  days  tn  Asia,  of  course,  the 
Little  Aagels'  performances  do  more  than 
bring  Americans  a  better  vmderst&ndlng  of 
the  centurlee-old  Korean  culture.  They  also 
honor  those  Americans  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  preserve  the  Independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  emphasize  that  Free 
Korea  Is  one  of  America's  stancheet  allies 
In  the  defense  of  freedom  In  Asia. 

The  Little  Angels  would  like  to  return  to 
the  United  States  this  year  as  part  of  a  world 
tour  planned  by  the  Korean  Cultural  and 
Freedom  Foundation.  All  funds  raised  by 
the  tour  will  assist  the  greater  cause  and 
objectives  of  the  Foundation,  which  Include 
the  education  of  underprlvUeged  children  In 
Korea. 

Whether  or  not  the  1966  tour  will  be  pos- 
sible depends  In  large  part  upon  the  people 
Uke  you  who  have  an  abiding  Interest  in 
culture'  and  in  people-to-people  exchanges 
as  a  means  of  Increasing  world  understand- 
ing. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Too  Cram  Yanc. 
Executive   Vice   President   and   AmtHis- 
aador  at  Large  of  Korea. 

MiNisTiT  or  Public  InroRMATioif, 

Republic  or  Kobca, 
Seoul,  Korea,  November  1,  1965. 

This  letter  of  appreciation  Is  presented  to 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Perper.  the  Motel  Management 
Corp.  of  America,  Infc.,  Arlington,  Va.,  in 
recognition  and  gratitude  of  bis  unselfish 
contributions  which  helped  to  ftirther  the 
friendship  between  the  i>eople8  of  Korea  and 
the  United  States. 

As  an  arduous  supporter  of  the  Korean 
Cultural  and  Freedom  Foundation  he  has 
made  tangible  aid  available  In  assisting  the 
recent  tour  of  the  Little  Angels,  Korean  chil- 
dren's musical  and  dancing  group. 

He  also  cooperated  cordially  In  providing 
facilities  and  services  for  official  and  cere- 
monial occasions  tn  WMblngton,  D.C,  area, 
and  has  shown  warm  humanity  by  assisting 
many  Korean  students  in  the  United  States 
to  beootne  self-supporting  In  contmulng 
their  education. 

The  generosity  of  Mr.  Perper  will  long  and 
afTectlonaitely  be  remembered  by  the  Korean 
people,  and  is  hereby  recognised  and  com- 
mended. 

BOIM  JONO  Crdl. 

Minuter.   Ministry  of  Public   Informa- 
tion, Republic  of  Korea. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  COLOEADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  fact  that  our  President  and  so  many 
of  our  top  people  flew  to  Honolulu  for  a 
conference  with  South  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials was  important  for  two  reasons: 
First,  we  made  a  rededication  to  our 
allies  that  we  will  not  desert  their  cause, 
and  second,  we  gave  proof  to  the  enemy 
that  our  will  to  resist  aggression  remains 
firm. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  hailed 
the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  government 
as  "a  fresh  and  stronger  demonstration 
of  mutual  confidence."  It  added  that 
"on  this  basis  they  can  now  proceed  to 
mount  measures  for  dealing  with  the 
equally  important  military  and  civilian 
aspects  of  the  war." 

The  Herald  Tribune  states  that: 

It  will  not  be  easy.  In  time  of  war,  to 
promote  health,  education  and  welfare.  But 
In  Vietnam  they  are  as  essential  as  arms, 
and  must  be  pursued  with  the  same  vigor  as 
we  press  the  war  on  the  battlefield. 

With  permission  of  my  colleagues  I  am 
submitting  this  editorial  for  the  Record, 
In  the  belief  that  it  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  importaiice  of  the  rededica- 
tion that  was  mad'.  In  Honolulu. 

RkOEOtCATION    AT    HONOLTTLU 

The  slutrp  campaign  at  criticism  at  tiome, 
followed  by  President  Johnaon's  Intensive 
peace  offensive,  had  had  the  unfortunate  ef- 
fect of  creating  confusion  and  misunder- 
standing among  both  enemies  and  allies  In 
the  Vietnam  war.  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  were 
deluded  Into  believing  that  It  woiUd  break 
Washington's  will  to  resist.  Saigon  was 
haunted  by  the  fear  that  President  Johnson 
was  looking  for  a  face-saving  retreat  and 
surrender.  The  result  was  likely  to  be  in- 
tensified aggression  by  our  enemies  and  de- 
clining morale  among  our  allies. 

The  top-level  meeting  of  Americans  and 
South  Vietnamese  at  Honolulu  should  help 
lay  theee  ghosts  and  misconception  to  rest. 
President  Johnson  has  rededlcated  himself, 
his  administration,  and  his  country.  In  clear 
and  forceful  language,  to  the  cause  to  which 
we  are  committed  in  Vietnam.  His  aim  Is  to 
stand  and  fight — never  to  retreat — ^untu 
Communist  aggreesdon  has  been  halted  and 
the  Independence  of  the  region  has  been 
secured. 

That  is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  help 
find  a  peaceful  solution,  as  Senator  Morsk 
so  wrongly  and  foolishly  charges.  The  solu- 
Uon  sought  through  the  United  Nations  or 
any  other  diplomatic  channel  was  not  to  con- 
secrate Communist  aggression  but  to  end  it. 
If  It  is  now  necessary  to  look  to  arms,  with- 
out abandoning  diplomacy.  It  is  only  because 
the  Communists  have  refused  to  parley  and 
have  insisted  on  continuing  the  war. 

The  meeting  in  Honolulu  presents  the 
prospect  of  our  re8\imlng  the  war  In  more 
favorable  circumstances.  The  meeting  of 
the  heads  of  the  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemments  Is  a  fresh  and  stronger 
demonstration  of  mutual  confidence.  .  On 
this  basis  they  can  now  proceed  to  mount 
measures  for  decUlng  with  the  equally  Im- 
portant military  and  civilian  aspects  of  tti» 


The  two  are  intimately  related,  especially 
in  the  guerrilla  type  ol  warfare  which  the 
Communists  are  waging.  Our  aim  must  be 
not  only  to  score  a  succeeslcm  otf  military  vic- 
tories but  also  to  clear  the  Communists  from 
an  ever-widening  area  of  South  Vietnam. 
For  that,  the  loyalty  and  rui^nrt  of  the 
peasants  In  the  Interior  are  essential.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  bidding  for  them  by  offer- 
ing some  of  the  benefits  of  his  Great  Society 
program  to  the  South  Vletncuneee. 

It  will  not  be  easy.  In  time  of  war,  to  pro- 
mote health,  education,  and  welfare.  But  In 
Vietnam  they  are  as  essential  as  arms,  and 
must  be  pursued  with  the  scune  vigor  as  w« 
press  the  war  on  the  battlefield. 


Address  hj  Hon.  G.  Mennen  WUliamt,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs,  Before  Internationa]  Relations 
Coancil,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  January  28, 
1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  moiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  organizations  in  my 
congressional  district  is  the  Interna- 
tional Relations  Council,  Inc.  The 
council  brings  to  Indiana  outstanding 
authorities  on  International  affairs  to 
lecture  on  major  foreign  problems  facing 
our  country. 

I  once  had  the  honor  of  serving  as 
president  of  the  International  Relations 
Council  and,  therefore,  am  very  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  group.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  council  this  year  is  an  out- 
standing South  Bend  businessman.  Jack 
H.  Morrow. 

Among  the  distinguished  speakers  be- 
ing sponsored  during  1966  by  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Council  are  the  Hon- 
orable G.  Mennen  Williams,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  African  Affairs; 
Pierre  Mendes-Prance,  the  former  Pre- 
mier of  France,  and  television  commen- 
tator Howard  K.  Smith. 

On  January  28.  1966,  Mr.  Williams, 
who,  as  former  Governor  of  «ur  neigh- 
boring State  of  Michigan,  Is  widely 
known  and  admired  in  Indiana,  dis- 
cussed the  present  crisis  in  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
text  of  Assistant  Secretary  Williams' 
thoughtful  address  in  the  Congressional 
Record  along  with  an  account  of  his 
talk  published  in  the  January  29,  1966, 
issue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

The  address  follows : 
AoDRxss  BT  Hoif.  O.  Msmnor  Williams,  Ab- 

SISTA»T    SBCXXTART    OT    STATE    FOB     AtRICAN 

ArrAHS,  Before  the  IirrERNATiONAL  Rela- 
tions CoiTNciL,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Predat, 
Janttart  28,  1969 

The  present  Southern  Rbodeslan  crisis  Is 
an  Important  last  chapter  In  the  historic 
process  of  British  decolonization.  This  has 
been  an  honorable  and  commendable  history 
which  has  won  respect  and  friendship  from 
the  former  subject  populations,  not  only  for 
Britain  but  for  the  West.  The  American 
who  hopes  to  gain  cheap  popularity  by  deni- 


grating the  British — In  India  or  in  many 
parts  of  Africa — quickly  finds  that,  onca 
Britain  has  shed  the  embarrassments  of  co- 
lonialism, former  subjects  and  many  of  their 
friends  hold  the  Crown,  Britishers  and  Eng- 
lish traditions  In  genuine  esteem.  Thus, 
Britain,  as  it  comes  toward  the  end  of  de- 
colonization, has  at  stake  both  a  proud  tra- 
dition and  practical  assets  of  considerable 
value  to  her  and  to  the  Western  world. 

What  Is  Involved  in  Southern  Rhodesia  U 
the  opposition  by  a  few  white  supremacists 
to  Britain's  efforts  to  develop  orderly  and 
measured  transition  to  majority  rule  for  a 
country  of  320,000  whites  and  4  million 
blacks. 

What  Is  further  involved  Is  the  position 
of  Britain  and  the  West  In  aU  of  Uie  rest  of 
Africa  north  of  the  Zambezi  and  the  contin- 
uation of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  democratic 
force  In  the  world. 

Originally,  xinder  the  Welensky  tunbrella 
of  the  now-defunct  Federation  of  Rhodesia 
and  Nyassaland  and  the  Whitehead  govern- 
ment of  Southern  Rhodesia  ( 1953-63) ,  a  pro- 
gram of  Interracial  partnership  made  some 
progress  toward  racial  harmony.  In  1M2, 
however,  reaction  set  In  with  the  election  of 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Field.  When  he 
failed  to  move  fast  enough  toward  white- 
dominated  Independence,  however,  his  party, 
the  rlghtwlng  Rhodeslan  Front,  oxisted  him 
and  put  Ian  Smith  in  power  In  April  1964. 
On  November  11,  1965,  ^Ith  led  Southern 
Rhodesia  Into  rebellion  against  the  British 
and  toward  the  establishment  of  a  white- 
supremacy  regime. 

*ice  that  time,  we  have  supported  the 
Britoh  Government  In  Its  efforts  to  depose 
the  brealcaway  regime  and  return  the  colony 
to  the  path  of  constitutional  progress  toward 
eventual  majority  rule.  We  have  done  so 
because  we  believe  the  British  sincerely  are 
seeking  the  only  Just  and  sensible  solution  to 
this  uniquely  difficult  problem.  The  Brit- 
ish want  to  set  In  motion  a  peaceful  and 
orderly  transition  toward  self-determination, 
on  a  basis  acceptable  to  the  Southern  Rho- 
deslan people  as  a  whole.  Our  support  for 
this  British  goal  remains  fljm. 

WILSON  states  principles 

The  British  policy  was  entmclated  clear- 
ly and  frequently  to  Mr.  Smith — and  to  the 
world — by  Prime  Minister  Wilson  before  the 
Smith  regime  broke  off  negotiations  wltti  the 
British  on  November  11  and  seized  power 
Illegally.  That  policy  can  be  summed  up 
In  five  principles  which,  In  effect,  establish 
the  conditions  under  which  Britain  wUl  be 
willing  to  agree  to  Independence  for  South- 
em  Rhodesia.    They  are: 

1.  There  must  be  unimpeded  progress  to- 
ward majority  rule.  This  does  not  require 
one  man,  one  vote  tomorrow  but  It  does 
mean  just  and  reasonable  progress  in  tliat 
direction; 

2.  There  must  be  firm  provisions  against 
any  retrogression  by  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
Government  on  constitutional  guarantees  for 
majority  rule; 

3.  There  must  be  immediate  constitutional 
advance  for  black  Africans; 

4.  Thjre  must  be  progress  In  reducing  ra- 
cial discrimination,  Including  repwal  of  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  (the  basis  for  both 
the  inequitable  distribution  of  land,  as  well 
as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Southern  Rhodeslan 
system  of  racial  segregation) ;  and 

6.  There  must  be  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  majority  of  the  Southern  Rhodeslan 
population — ^not  merely  a  majority  of  the 
whites  or  a  majority  of  the  Government- 
salaried  chiefs — accepts  the  1961  constitu- 
tion as  a  basis  for  IndependMice. 

Last  Tuesday.  January  25,  Prime  Minister 
Wilson  m  Parliament  added  a  sixth  prin- 
ciple: "TThe  need  to  ensm-e  that,  regardless 
of  race,  there  is  no  oppression  of  majority  by 
minority  or  of  minority  by  majortty." 
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.  It  Is  bard  to  tM  at  tlila  point  In  the  30tb 
eentury  what  policy  co>uld  be  more  Just. 
Bior«  practical  or  more  democratic  tta&n  this. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  consUtutloiuJ 
and  legal  considerations  In  the  Brttlab- 
Soutbem  RhodMlaa  relationship  at  this 
stage.  First  of  all.  no  nation  in  the  world 
has  recognized  the  Smith  regime,  and  It  re- 
mains a  British  colony.  Britain  reacted  to 
the  rebellion  by  having  the  Governor  dismiss 
the  entire  Smith  cabinet  and  by  a  parlia- 
mentary declaration  Invalidating  any  act 
passed  by  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  parlia- 
ment after  November  10  Thus,  as  far  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  Is  concerned.  Southern  Rho- 
dMla  remains  under  British  sovereignty. 

The  British  Parliament,  ttierefore.  Is  the 
only  body  which  may  now  legally  legislate 
for  Southern  Rhodeaia.  Acting  for  Southern 
Rhodento.  the  British  have  enacted  a  series 
of  Orders-ln-Councll  banning  the  Import 
of  oil  Into  Southern  Rhodesia,  banning  the 
export  ot  chrome  from  Southern  Rhodesia,, 
dlamlaalng  the  board  of  the  Southern  Rbo- 
de^an  Beeerve  Bank  and  creating  a  new 
board  In  london  under  which  control  of 
Southern  Rhodeslan  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves Is  placed.  These  Orders- In -Council 
at  tbls  point  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
the  law  of  the  land  for  all  thoee  affected  by 
them. 

With  the  cooperation  of  almost  all  na- 
tions In  tbe  world,  these  controls  have 
proved  to  be  remarkably  effective. 

I^irty  percent  of  the  country's  gross  na- 
tkMtal  product  Is  dependent  upon  exports, 
such  a«  tobacco,  chronve,  asbestos,  lithium, 
pig  iron,  and  other  nUnerals.  In  a  normal 
year,  Southern  Rbodeala  toxns  2S  percent 
(about  ten  million)  of  its  foreign  exchange 
ftotn  the  United  Kingdom  and  another  20 
percent  trota.  Zambia. 

Meaaurea  taken  by  the  British  and  other 
major  trading  partners  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
have  cut  the  country's  foreign  exchange 
eamlq^  capacity  by  about  50  percent  already. 
There  Is  every  Indication  that  the  screws 
will  be  further  tightened. 

American  re«M:tlon  to  the  Illegal  seizure 
of  power  by  the  Smith  regime  was  immediate 
and  positive.  In  the  weeks  that  have 
elapsed  since  November  11,  we  have  given 
many  concrete  evidences  of  our  support  of 
the  British  program  of  economic,  political, 
and  psychological  countermeasiues.  We  are 
encouraged  by  and  pleased  to  acknowledge 
the  widespread  support  our  actions  have  re- 
ceived In  the  VS.  press.  In  American  business 
circles,  and  from  the  general  public. 

XTmRD   STATES    KNrOaCCS    AKMS    EMBARGO 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States  is 
enforcing  an  arms  embargo,  announced  In 
the  UJI.  Security  Council  last  November  12. 
against  the  Southern  Rhodeslan  regime. 
Under  the  Afutual  Security  Act  of  10M.  as 
amended,  we  have  put  anything  In  the 
munitions  line  under  Government  license  to 
prohibit  the  export  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  the  rebel  regime. 

Under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  we  have  prohibited  the  export  from 
the  United  States  of  all  petroleum  and  pe- 
troleum products  to  aid  the  British  oil  em- 
ttargo.  As  far  as  foreign  oil  operations  of 
American  companles-^are  concerned,  they  are 
voluntarily  respecting  the  British  embargo, 
although  export  control  regulations  do  not 
apply.  Although  we  are  not  a  major  supplier 
of  petroleum  products  to  Southern  Rhodesia, 
we  did  supply  that  country  with  about  15  to 
20  percent  of  its  heavy  lubricants,  and  those 
can  now  be  cut  off.  Ilnder  this  act,  we  also 
are  In  a  position  to  stay  In  step  with  the 
Brltlah  as  tbiir  aanottooa  against  exports  to 
Southern  BiKWl— U  become  tighter  and 
Ughter. 

Although  control*  over  U.S.  exports  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  are  proTldad  for  by  exist- 
ing legislation,  there  are  no  comparable  con- 
trols over  Imports  from  Southern  Rhodesia. 


The  President  has,  however,  employed  powers 
given  blm  under  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments 
of  1M6  to  suspend  Southern  Rhodesia's  sugar 
quotas  for  1M6  and  19«6. 

In  tact,  the  entire  Southern  Rhodeslan 
sugar  quota  for  1066  was  turned  back  at  sea 
in  early  December.  But  for  the  most  part, 
the  United  States  has  had  to  rely  upon  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  American  Industry 
and  for  their  recognition  of  British  orders 
In  council  that  apply  to  their  operation  in 
Southern  Rhodeaia.  Such  cooperation  has 
been  forthcoming  in  commendable  fashion 
from  American  Importers  of  Southern  Rhode- 
slan commodities. 

We  have  managed  to  cut  our  Imports  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  almost  in  half  through 
the  elimination  of  sugar  imports  and  by 
obtaining  the  voluntary  agreements  of  U.S. 
importers  of  lithium  and  asbestos  to  find 
other  sources  of  these  materials.  Last  week, 
the  British  Government  Issued  an  order  in 
council  banning  exports  of  chrome  from 
their  Southern  Rhodeslan  colony.  If  such 
exports  are  cut  off.  it  would  be  another  blow 
to  the  Smith  regime's  remaining  foreign  ex- 
change earnings.  This  would  go  a  long  way 
In  tightening  the  economic  noose  around  the 
Southern  Rhodeslan  regime. 

Let  me  express  here  our  regard  for  the  oil 
companies  who  were  partners  in  the  con- 
sortium that  oi>erated  the  Southern  Rhode- 
slan oil  refinery  at  Umtall.  Those  companies 
responded  cooperatively  to  the  British  order 
In  council  banning  the  import  of  oil  into 
Southern  Rhodesia. 

Now,  having  mentioned  some  of  the  meas- 
ures being  taken  against  the  ret>el  regime  In 
southern  Rhodesia,  let  me  turn  to  some  of 
their  effects. 

First  of  all,  the  oil  embargo  has  proved  to 
be  almost  completely  successful,  as  far  as  we 
can  ascertain.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
southern  Rhodeelana  should  have  pumped 
their  last  tank  dry  unless  they  succeed  In 
their  efforts  to  find  alternate  sources  of  sup- 
ply. No  crude  oU  has  been  pumped  through 
the  pipeline  from  the  Indian  Ocean  at  Belra, 
Mosamblque,  to  southern  Rhodesia  since  De- 
cember 31,  and.  as  a  consequence,  the  Umtall 
refinery  has  been  forced  to  shut  down. 

SMITH    MIBCALCTTI.ATCO 

Tlie  Smith  regime  obviously  miscalculated 
British  determination  to  end  the  rebellion. 
Smith's  planning  was  very  poor  In  this  re- 
gard— and.  Indeed,  In  many  other  regards. 

For  example,  he  counted  on  support  from 
other  nations,  but  such  support,  as  he  ad- 
mitted publicly  on  a  television  program  last 
week,  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Seizing  power  when  it  did,  the  Smith  re- 
gime was  caught  with  only  2  or  3  months  of 
Its  normal  supply  of  petroleum  products  in- 
side the  country.  Smith  waited  a  critical 
8  weeks  after  the  rebellion  started  before 
initiating  gasoline  rationing,  and  he  has 
since  twice  reduced  the  very  small  amounts 
of  gasoline  people  In  the  country  are  being 
allotted. 

The  British  aeries  of  fiscal  measure?^ has 
resulted  in  the  seizure  or  freezing  of  all  of- 
ficial Southern  Rhodeslan  foreign  exchange 
reserves  abroad.  This  has  resulted  in  a  dras- 
tic cut  in  the  economy's  available  foreign 
exchange. 

The  Rhodeslan  pound,  which  has  lost 
sterling  backing,  has  fallen  to  nearly  half  Its 
value  in  the  fc^  market. 

By  the  end  of  January,  nearly  all  major 
international  alsUnes  serving  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  discontinue  their  service  to 
Salisbury. 

Imports,  upon  which  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  white  Southern  Rhodeslans  was 
based,  have  been  reduced  to  about  one-third 
of  the  former  total  and  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced even  further.  Taxes  have  been  in- 
creaacd  on  many  coounoditles. 

While  the  Smith  regime  aUowed  the  gen- 
eral public  to  have  a  good  Christmas,  within 


3  days  after  Christmas  many  retail  dealers 
began  laying  off  their  staffs  and  shortages 
of  goods  were  noticeable  In  most  shops  with 
no  replenishments  in  sight. 

The  only  tire  manufacturer  In  Southern 
Rhodeaia  has  laid  off  60  percent  of  its  worlc 
force,  and  other  large  businesses  and  nUnlng 
firms  are  similarly  laying  off  their  staffs. 

Unemploj-ment  in  the  white  community 
already  Is  believed  to  be  reaching  10  piercent 
and  there  Is  perhaps  an  even  higher  per- 
centage of  unemployment  among  the  black 
African  work  force.  The  regime  is  already 
talking  of  a  public  works  program  to  give 
work  to  the  unemployed  of  both  races. 

There  are  some  indications  of  white  South- 
ern Rhodeslans  looking  around  for  Job  op- 
portunities in  other  countries.  The  black 
Africans  have  been  hit  proportionately 
harder  by  sanctions  than  whites,  but  their 
scale  of  living  already  was  low  and  they  can 
get  subsistence  living  in  their  home  villages. 
On  the  other  hand,  white  living  standards 
are  going  down  sharply,  and  they  face  rela- 
tively greater  hardship. 

There  will  be  a  whole  series  of  corporate 
and  individual  bankruptcies  over  the  next 
few  months  unless  the  Smith  regime  steps 
In  and  meets  notes  for  the  following  year. 

All  this  is  happening  at  a  time  of  the  worst 
drought  in  80\itbem  Africa  in  this  century. 
It  has  become  questionable  whether  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  be  able  to  pixxluce  enough  corn, 
which  Is  the  staple  African  diet,  to  feed  Its 
people  this  year.  Cattle  are  reported  dying 
by  the  thousands  per  week.  The  tobacco 
crop,  which  normally  accounts  for  nearly  50 
percent  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  foreign  ex- 
change earnings,  will  be  less  than  two-thirds 
its  normal  sixe  this  year.  It  also  is  hard  to 
see  how  any  of  it  can  be  marketed  abroad,  as 
the  United  Kingdom  and  most  other  major 
Importers  of  Southern  Rhodesia  tobacco  have 
banned  Its  Import  for  the  duration  of  the 
emergency. 

MANT    aXM AIM   LOTAL   . 

Thousands  of  people  have  shewed  their 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  to  the  beleaguered 
Governor,  Sir  Humphrey  Glbbs,  by  signing  his 
visitors'  book. 

As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the  Judiciary 
has  all  remained  loyal  to  the  Crovm. 

The  various  church  groups  have  courage- 
ously stood  up  and  announced  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  rebel  regime.  A  pastoral  letter 
was  signed  by  all  six  Catholic  bishops  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  Anglican  Bishop 
of  Mashonaland  was  the  first  churchman  to 
take  a  public  position  against  the  regime 
from  the  pulpit. 

There  are  indications  that  some  antl-Smlth 
groups  within  the  country  are  beginning  to 
make  efforts  to  coalesce. 

African  efforts  to  organize  strikes  have  had 
to  be  put  down  by  Smith's  police,  teargas. 
and  guns.  On  November  11  there  were  about 
2.000  African  nationalists  held  in  deten- 
tion— most  of  them  without  trial — for  essen- 
tially political  reasons.  There  have  been 
hundreds  of  additional  such  arrests  since 
that  time. 

Another  Indication  of  popular  reaction  Is 
found  in  the  regime's  attempt  to  make  all 
Government  employees  sign  a  loyalty  oath. 
The  regime  started  Its  effort  with  postal 
workers,  the  great  bulk  of  whom  are  black 
Africans.  When  resistance  was  encountered, 
however,  the  whole  project  was  dropped. 

The  stringent  censorship  the  regime  Is 
enforcing  has  prevented  people  Inside  the 
country  from  learning  about  the  full  extent 
of  the  economic  strictures  being  brought  to 
bear  on  them,  but  the  British  axe  making  an 
effort  to  enlighten  Southern  Rhodeslan  opin- 
ion by  building  a  BBC  relay  transmitter  in 
neighboring  Bechuanaland.  That  station  U 
now  In  operation. 

Thus,  the  sum  total  of  all  these  measures 
is  that  only  a  little  more  than  3  months  has 
brought  a  drastic  reduction  in  standards  of 
living   among   whites   in    the    countrj-^-tfod 
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they  have  only  seen  the  beginning.  The 
British  have  promised  to  invoke  an  evsn 
wider  range  ot  sanctions  and  are  expected  to 
announce  the  next  round  shortly. 

There  is  no  question  In  our  nUnds  about 
the  determination  of  the  British  to  see  this 
program  through.  I  might  point  out  that 
at  the  Lagos  Conference  of  January  11-12, 
the  British  appear  to  have  convinced  all 
other  Commonwealtli  members  who  attend- 
ed that  there  were  sufflclent  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  these  sanctions  can  be  successful. 
This  led  to  a  decision  to  wait  until  July 
before  the  Commonwealth  will  reexamine 
the  effectiveness  of  this  attempt  to  bring 
down  the  Smith  regime.  We  are  sure  that 
the  British  will  xise  that  time  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

Before  and  after  the  Illegal  rebellion,  the 
British  position  has  been  that  they  would 
not  use  force  in  the  Southern  Rhodesia 
rebellion,  except  to  restore  law  and  wder. 
Shortly  after  the  rebellion  took  place,  the 
British  gave  an  Indication  that  they  were 
willing  to  send  troops  into  neighboring  Zam- 
bU,  although  agreement  could  not  be  reached 
with  Zamblan  President  Kenneth  Kaunda 
on  a  mandate  for  such  troops. 

In  the  meantime,  when  the  poesibllity  that 
the  Smith  regime  would  cut  off  Zambia's 
power  from  the  Karlba  I>am  became  a  spec- 
ter on  the  horizon.  British  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  publicly  stated  that  the  Unit- 
ed Kingdom  could  not  stand  idly  by  and 
allow  that  to  bl^>pen.  Zambia's  entire  cop- 
per-based economy  depends  on  Karlba  pow- 
er. Late  last  week,  too,  a  British  military 
mission  arrived  In  Zambia  for  talks  with  the 
Zamblan   Government. 

The  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom are  united  in  their  determination  that 
Zambia  shall  not  be  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  crisis.  As  a  result 
of  their  common  colonial  past,  the  economies 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Zambia  cu-e  rather 
intricately  intertwined.  All  of  Zambia's  oil, 
for  example,  has  been  received  from  the  re- 
finery at  Umtall.  Thus,  the  announcement 
of  the  British  oil  embargo  caught  Zambia 
with  lees  than  2  weeks'  supply  of  petroleum 
products,  although  measures  were  already 
underway  to  meet  ZambU's  petroleum  re- 
quirements by  alternate  overland  methods. 
These,  of  course,  take  time  to  function  fully. 

KEICHBOXS     HKLT    ZAMBIA 

The  help  given  to  Zambia  by  its  African 
neighbors  has  been  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
supply  operation.  Kenya  and  Tanzania  have 
cooperated  magnificently  In  making  avail- 
able their  pcMt.  railroad,  and  airport  facilities 
for  the  BrltUh  segment  of  the  airlift.  Tan- 
zania has  greatly  facilitated  the  overland 
flow  of  petroleum  by  helping  to  organize 
truck  convoys. 

The  Congo  has  met  every  request  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  Governments 
to  make  a  success  of  the  airlift  we  have 
mounted  from  Leopoldvllle.  Two  great 
American  overseas  airlines.  Pan  American 
Airways  and  Trans  World  Airlines,  deserve  a 
hearty  "well  done"  for  their  assistance  with 
this  airlift.  Together,  they  are  carrying  a 
minimum  of  180  tons  of  diesel  fuel  a  day  to 
Zambia. 

By  the  first  of  March,  the  petroleum  sit- 
uation within  Zambia  should  be  sufficiently 
normal  again  for  that  aspect  of  the  airlift  to 
be  discontinued,  but  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue the  airlift  for  other  vitally  needed 
supplies.  President  Mobutu  made  a  large 
gift  of  oil  from  his  Government's  own  stocks 
to  help  tide  ZambU  orer  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  oil  shortage.  The  Portuguese 
authorities  In  Mozambique  and  Angola  and 
the  South  African  Government  have  shown  a 
correct  attitude.  They  have  respected  the 
British  oil  embargo  and  show  every  sign  of 
continuing  to  practice  their  neutrality  In 
what  they  see  as  a  domestic  British  prob- 
lem. 
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Let  me  close  with  a  comment  on  tiie  dalm 
of  the  Smith  regime  that  it  is  a  bulwark 
against  communism  in  Africa.  We  disagree. 
We  believe  the  regime's  policies  and  actions 
are  designed  to  perpetuate  minority  rule. 
If  those  are  left  unchallenged  and  im- 
checked.  they  would  create  exactly  the  kind 
of  situation  In  which  the  Communists  could 
greatly  extend  their  Influence  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  which  woidd  encourage  the 
Communists  to  renew  their  efforts  elsewhere 
In  Africa. 

We  have  had  some  experience  in  helping 
responsible  African  governments  resist  Com- 
munist encroachments — far  more  exp>erlence, 
I  might  add.  than  the  Southern  Rhodeslan 
regime.  We  believe  the  policies  of  govern- 
ments in  other  African  countries — policies 
looking  toward  social  advancement,  respon- 
sible majority  rule,  and  political  stability — 
are  far  more  effective  weapons  against  com- 
munism than  any  of  the  methods  the  Smith 
regime  might  devise. 

We  know  of  no  Communist  threat  to 
Southern  Rhodesia  at  present,  but  we  fear 
one  may  well  devel(^  if  the  colcmy  continues 
on  its  present  course.  We  do  not  consider 
our  support  of  British  efforts  to  return 
Southern  Rhodesia  to  legal,  consUtutlonal 
government  inconsistent  with  our  policy  of 
resisting  the  Communist  threat  to  genuine 
Independence  in  Africa.  On  the  contrary, 
we  look  on  ovu-  opposition  to  the  rebel  regime 
as  additional  evidence  of  our  determlnaUon 
to  resist  that  threat. 

(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Jan. 

29,  1966] 

"Africa  Lauds  Pxack  Stxps"  Mznnxn  Wn.- 

LiAMs  TxLLs  or  Tal,ks  Wrrii  LxAineas 

AssisUnt  Secretary  of  State  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  who  carried  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  "peace  offensive"  to  Africa,  said 
here  Friday  night  that  the  African  part  of 
the  peace  effort  was  successful. 

Williams,  former  six-term  Governor  of 
Michigan  and  now  African  affairs  assistant 
in  the  State  Department,  spoke  at  a  dinner 
meeting  of  the  International  Relations  Coun- 
cil of  St.  Joseph  Coimty  in  the  Morris  Inn. 

The  "peace  offensive"  was  weU  received  by 
African  leaders,  said  WUltams,  who  traveled 
the  length  of  Africa,  visiting  14  heads  of  state 
in  7  days,  to  explain  this  Nation's  Viet- 
namese policy. 

Williams  said  African  leaders  were  pleased 
to  be  consulted  and  praised  the  United 
States  for  efforts  to  open  Vietnam  peace  ne- 
gotiations. 

FKOMISX   ACTXOW 

Many  of  those  to  whom  he  talked  prom- 
ised to  approach  the  Communist  world  and 
urge  negotiations,  WUliams  said. 

"Even  If  the  North  Vietnamese  refuse  to 
negotiate,"  Williams  added,  "I  am  positive 
that  we  have  convinced  the  leaders  of  black 
Africa  of  the  sincerity  of  our   intentions." 

During  a  question  period  following  his 
speech,  Williams  also  said  communism  has 
lost  Itt  early  Impact  on  Africa  and  has  set- 
tled into  a  status  more  Uke  imperialism. 

"Ideologically,  communism  hasn't  made 
any  headway  In  Africa,"  Williams  said.  "The 
number  of  card-carrying  Communists  in  Af- 
rica is  very  small." 

He  said  the  only  really  successful  effort  by 
Red  China  and  Russia  has  been  Brazzaville, 
the  Congo. 

The  main  topic  of  .WilUams'  speech  was 
the  Southern  Rhodeslan  crisis  resulting  from 
the  effort  of  the  Ian  Smith  regime  to  obtain 
Independence  from  the  British  Government 
and  extend  a  white  supremacy  ruled. 

PSAnCS    EFTOBT 

WUliams  praised  \the  efforts  of  Britain  to 
bring  down  the  Smith  regime.  He  said  the 
efforts  of  Britain  t6  use  controls  on  trade 
rather  than  armed  cbnfllct  In  the  Southern 
Rhodeslan  matter  are\provlng  successful. 


"American  reaction  to  the  illegal  seizure  of 
power  by  the  Smith  regime  was  immediate 
and  poeitive,"  WlUlama  said.  He  praised 
American  businessmen  for  voluntary  coop- 
eration in  helping  to  make  tlie  trade  controls 
successful. 

WUliams  scoffed  at  the  claim  by  Smith 
that  the  minority-rule  government  in  South- 
ern Rhodesia  would  be  a  bulwark  against 
communism. 

On  the  contrary,  Williams  said.  Smith 
policies  to  perpetuate  minority  rule  and  hold 
down  the  advancement  of  the  Negro  majority 
creates  "exacUy  the  kind  of  situation  in 
which  the  Commimlsts  could  greatly  extend 
their  Influence  in  Southern  Rhodesia"  and 
encour'ages  Communists  effcn-ts  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 


Commanisiii  and  Gins  is  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   ITXW   TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVK3 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mrs.  KELIY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  and  to  commend  to 
the  attention  of  the  membership  of  this 
body,  an  editorial  entitled  "Communism 
and  Crisis  in  Italy,"  which  appeared  in 
the  February  14,  1966.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

For  many  years  I  have  spoken  in  this 
House  about  developments  in  Italy,  ex- 
pressing my  growing  concern  about  the 
Influence  of  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
governmental  affairs  of  this  country. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe,  and  as  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Italian  people,  their  contributions  to  our 
culture,  and  their  poeitive  and  Im- 
portant role  In  the  NATO  structure,  I 
have  viewed  with  dismay  the  progress 
which  the  Communist  Party  of  Italy  has 
made  over  the  years  in  various  local,  ad- 
ministrative, and  national  elections.  TTie 
current  government  crisis  in  Italy  Is  in 
part  attributable  to  those  developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
current  situation  In  Italy— a  situation 
which  may  provide  the  opportunl^  for 
the  increase  in  power  of  the  Commimtst 
I*arty  of  that  cotmtry — will  be  resolved  in 
such  a  maimer  so  as  to  prevent  any 
diminution  of  Italy's  important  role  in 
the  affairs  of  the  free  world. 

The  editorial  follows: 

COMMXTKISM    AND    CbISIS    IN    iTAtT 

The  failure  of  Aldo  Moro,  leader  of  the 
Christian  Democrats,  to  form  a  government 
on  his  first  try  in  the  present  Italian  political 
crisis  is  bad  news  for  everyone  but  the  Com- 
munists, The  possibilities  now  are  a  long 
crisis,  a  caretaker  government,  or  a  general 
election.  The  four-party  coaUtlon  is  dis- 
playing lack  of  unity  Just  at  the  moment 
that  the  Italian  Communist  Party  (PCI)  has 
reorganized  and  unified  Its  leadership. 

The  PCI,  largest  Communist  Party  In  the 
West,  Is  likely  to  continue  on  the  relatively 
moderate  line  set  for  it  years  ago  by  the  late 
Palmlro  Togllattl.  In  its  esoteric  termli^ri- 
ogy,  polycentrism — or  autonomy  from  Mos- 
cow and  Pelplng — is  the  party's  poUcy  In 
International  affairs.  In  Internal  affairs.  It 
is  democratic  centralism,  which  calls  f<»  cen- 
tralized strategy  but  diversity  and  even  lib- 
eralism in  tactics. 
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The  Intrtc&te  maneu'reTing  that  broucbt 
thla  result  took  place  at  tbe  recent  annua] 
Communist  congreaa.  where  iMlgl  Laongo.  ex- 
World  War  resistance  leader  and  now  sec- 
retary  general  of  tbe  party,  asserted  his  domi- 
nance. In  the  process,  he  crushed  the  hard- 
liner, Pletro  Ingrao,  and  got  an  apologetic 
retreat  from  the  soft-liner.  Olcrglo  Amen- 
dola.  who  wanted  to  see  the  Communists 
make  a  deal  with  the  left-center. 

The  twists  and  turns  Inside  the  PCI  are 
Important  only  because  the  Italian  Com- 
munists are  important.  Although  party 
■MOHlMralilp  has  shown  a  gradual  drop  in  tbe 
last  fleeade,  the  Communists  have  steadily 
gained  popular  votes  and  seats  In  Parliament. 
In  tbe  IOCS  general  election  the  PCI  won  263 
percent  of  tbe  votes  and  166  out  of  630  seats 
In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Only  the 
Christian  Democrats — who  loet  votes  and 
seats  in  tbe  election — have  a  larger  repre- 
sentation. 

Tbe  paradox  In  Italy,  as  in  France,  Is  that 
the  nation  can  absorb  such  a  large  foreign 
body  In  its  political  structure  and  remain  a 
democracy.  There  Is  no  reason  to  expect  the 
Communists  to  weaken  In  tbe  next  3  years, 
but  neither-  Is  there  any  reason  to  expect 
them  to  gain  power.  Italy  has  proved  that 
in  a  country  which  defends  Its  free  Institu- 
tions, keeps  the  extremists  more  or  less  Iso- 
lated while  leaving  them  free,  and  adapts 
relatively  advanced  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams, neither  communism  nor  fascism  can 
win  popular  majorities. 


A  ViUl  Trip 


EXTENSION  OP  RiMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OP    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr;  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Si)eaker.  typical 
of  many  editorials  praising  the  efforts 
being  made  by  my  longtime  friend.  Vice 
President  HtncPHxrr,  on  his  swing  to 
several  Far  Eastern  capitals  was  one  of 
February  10  In  the  Long  Island  Newsday, 
which  declared  that  Mr.  HtniPHRET.  "an 
able  assistant  to  his  chief.  Is  carrying  on 
for  President  Johnson  in  implementing 
political,  economic,  and  social  progress 
for  South  Vietnam." 

His  trip  Is  designed  to  inform  several 
governments  "of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Johnson  program  for  help  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  as  well  as  the  corollary  mili- 
tary program  for  expediting  progress  in 
the 


The  editorial  sums  up  very  clearly  the 
Importance  of  the  Vice  President's  trip, 
and  I,  therefore,  wish  to  Include  the 
article  in  the  Recokd: 
I  From  the  Long  Island  (NT)  Newsday. 
Feb  10.  1906) 
HTTifPHaxT's  Vrrat  Tbip 

Vice  President  Hincravrr.  an  able  assist- 
ant to  bis  chief,  is  carrying  on  for  President 
Johnson  In  implementing  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  progiei  for  South  Viet- 
nam. His  trip  will  take  him  from  that  war- 
torn  country  to  India,  Australia,  UaJaysla. 
Thailand,  and  Japan,  all  of  whose  govern- 
ments will  be  Informed  flratband  ot  the 
magnitude  of  tbe  Johnaoc  program  for  help 
to  tta«  South  yietnameae  as  well  as  tbe  oorol- 
lary  military  program  for  expediting  progress 
in  tlie  war. 


This  la  a  vital  trip,  and  a  pronopt  foUow- 
up  to  tbe  Declantkn  of  Hooolulu.  wfatcta 
•uodnotly  restetecT^  tbe  Amertroan  po«itk», 
msasiiiiiil  the  Vietnamese  that  we  seek  only 
titetr  right  to  self-de>tennliMtkm,  and  advised 
tbose  under  tbe  sway  ctf  Bo  Chi  Mlnh  that 
we  intend  to  stick  by  our  ally  until  a  truce 
or  an  American -South  Vietnamese  triumph 
tMS  occurred.  Tbe  Vice  President  has  a  task 
worthy  of  bis  mettle.  We  wish  him  tbe  very 
best. 


Oac  Handred  Urbaa  Affair*  Experts  Sireta 
laiportaace  of  Faadiaf  Reat  Supple- 
meat  Prograii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
one  of  the  first  major  actions  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  be  to  fulfill  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  request  for  funds  to  put 
the  rent  supplement  program  into  effect. 

Recently  100  experts  In  urban  prob- 
lems endorsed  a  letter  to  Presld<?nt  John- 
son emphasMng  the  great  Importtuice  of 
the  rent  supplement  program.  The  let- 
ter, from  Leon  Shull,  national  director  of 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
calls  the  rent  supplement  program  "the 
most  important  new  Initiative  in  housing 
policy  to  aid  low-Income  families  since 
1949." 

I  believe  this  letter  and  the  list  of  en- 
dorsers will  be  of  Interest : 

Febroast  11.  1966. 
Tba,  Prxsioknt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  PueaiDSNT:  We  believe  that  tbe 
rent  supplement  program  adopted  by  the 
Congress  in  tbe  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  ts  tbe  most  Important  new 
lnltlatlv<r  In  housing  policy  to  aid  low-In- 
come families  since  1949.  If  tbe  rent  sup- 
plement program  Is  adequately  funded,  and 
Is  used  In  our  metropolitan  areas— cities  and 
suburbs — It  will  be  a  basic  tool  to  eliminate 
Blum  bousing  In  which  so  many  of  our  poor 
now  live. 

Regrettably  the  House  of  Representatives 
faUed  to  appropriate  funds  for  this  program. 
While  tbe  Senate  appropriated  funds,  tbe 
program  was  not  funded.  Until  tbe  rent 
subsidy  program  Is  funded  It  cannot  aid  low- 
Income  families  In  their  housing  needs. 

The  purpose  of  the  rent  subsidy  program 
is  to  aid  low-Income  families  who  are  either 
physically  handicapped,  elderly,  occupy  sub- 
standard housing,  or  have  been  displaced  by 
governmental  action.  The  legislation  assures 
that  only  low-Income  Xamilies  will  receive 
the  program's  benefits. 

Since  eligibility  for  the  rent  supplement 
program  is  limited  to  the  maximum  income 
permissible  for  public  housing  occupancy,  to 
suggest  that  rent  supplement  Is  not  a  pro- 
gram to  benefit  low-income  families,  as  the 
bill's  opponents  have,  grossly  distorts  the  real 
facu. 

Low-lnco(ne  families  Invariably  spend  more 
proportionately  per  unit  for  housing  than 
other  families;  a  family  earning  a  low  In- 
come Is  often  forced  to  spend  as  much  as 
35  percent  of  their  Inconxe  on  bousing.  We 
beUeve  that  the  rent  supplement  program 
Is  a  valuable  tool  precisely  because  It  lowers 


rent  costs  for  low-Income  families  while  at 
the  same  time  provides  such  families  with 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  tioualng. 

As  Important  as  funding  tbe  rent  subsidy 
program  Li,  It  Is  necessary  that  tbe  program 
be  allowed  to  function  as  Congress  intended 
it — without  undue  restrictions.  In  1965. 
however,  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee limited  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  rent 
subsidy  program  by  requiring  that  rent  sub- 
sidy program  projects  must  be  "either  part 
of  a  workable  program  or  *  *  *  have  been 
ofllctally  approved  by  tbe  local  community 
concerned." 

These  restrictions  are  imwLse  public  pol- 
icy, and  will  severely  cripple  tbe  rent  sup- 
plement program.  Uany  communities  do  not 
have  workable  programs.  Also,  since  the 
rent  subsidy  program  does  not  Involve  a 
matching  grant,  local  ofllclals  should  not  be 
In  the  position  of  having  a  veto  power  over 
a  program  that  neither  Involves  local  otBcials 
administratively  nor  financially. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  legislative  solution  is 
obvious.  To  end  blight  and  Increase  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  hcnislng  requires  funding 
the  rent  supplement  program,  and  without 
restrictions.  We  respectfully  request  your 
public  support  on  this  matter  as  a  major 
administration  priority.  Its  success  will  be 
a  great  victory  In  tbe  war  against  poverty 
and  an  end  to  slum  bousing. 

Attached  Is  a  list  of  endorsers  of  this  let- 
ter. Their  organizational  and  Institutional 
afliiiatlons  are  listed  for  identification  pur- 
poses only. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Leon  Shtjli.. 
Sational  Director. 

Endoksexs  op  Rent  ScBsmv  Lrrrfx  to 
Presidknt  Johnson 

John  Anderson,  attorney,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ellis  Ash.  administrator,  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  Stoneham.  liass. 

David  Baum,  assistant  professor  of  law. 
College  at  Law,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 

ni. 

Henry  C.  Beertlz,  attorney,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

James  Besberes,  associate  professor  of 
sociology,  KIT,  Newton,  Mass. 

Richard  F.  Bolan,  assistant  to  the  director. 
Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Richard  H.  Buford,  commissioner  of 
licensee  and  ln^>ectloin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Terry  ChlshoUn.  executive  director,  Phila- 
delphia Conunlaslon  on  Human  Relations, 
PhUftdelphla,  Pa. 

Carls  Oohen.  city  planner,  Washington, 
DC. 

TheodMV  Coggs,  former  president.  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

M.  Todd  Cooke,  Jr..  banker,  Philadelphia. 
Pa 

Harvey  Cox,  associate  professor.  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Craft,  Inner  dty  development  proj- 
ect. Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Louis  I>anzlg.  executive  director.  Newark 
Housing  Authority,  Newark,  N.J. 

Paul  Davldoff,  chairman,  department  of 
city  planning.  Hunter  College,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

Terry  Dellmuth,  public  welfare  consultant, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Cushing  Dolbeare,  managing  director. 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

James  R.  Dum.pson,  chairman.  Hunter 
School  ot  Social  Work,  Hunter  College.  New 
York.  NY. 

Edward  Elchler,  California  homebuUder, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Maurice  Fagan,  executive  director,  Pel- 
lowabip  Conunlaslon.  Pbiladelphla.  Pa. 

Bernard  Farber.  professor,  department  of 
sociology.  University  of  Illinois.  Urbana,  III. 
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Garham  S.  Finney,  executive  director. 
Council  for  Community  Advancement.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edwin  H.  Folk,  executive  director.  Phila- 
delphia Citizens  Catnmlttee  on  City  Plan- 
ning, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Ftankle  M.  Freeman,  attorney.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Bernard  Frieden.  associate  professor  of  city 
planning,   M.I.T.   Cambridge,   Mass. 

James  J.  Gallagher,  professor.  Institute 
for  research  of  exceptional  children.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Herbert  Gans,  associate  professor.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  center  for  ur- 
ban education,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Daniel  Olaser.  chairman,  department  of 
sociology,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Arnold  Greenberg,  attorney,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Charles  F.  Grosser,  associate  professor  of 
social  work.  New  York  University,  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Arnold  Gurln,  associate  professor  of  social 
administration,  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  Brandeis  University. 
Newton.  Mass. 

Chester  W.  Hartman,  Samuel  Stouffer  Pel- 
low  Harvard-M.I.T.  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Philip  Herr,  lecturer  on  city  planning, 
M.I.T.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Gerald  Hill,  attorney,  former  director  of  the 
Governor's  Advisory  Commission  on  Housing 
Problems,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  Hoyt,  pastor,  Eklucatlon  Ascension 
Lutheran  Church,  urban  atfairs  consultant. 
Northern  Missouri  Synod,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Lawrence  Howard.  Human  Relations  In- 
stitute, University  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Theodore  Husted,  Jr.,  vice-dean.  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School;  president, 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

William  W.  Jeiftntt.  attorney.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Marshal  Kaplan,  executive  director.  Insti- 
tute for  Planning  and  Development,  San 
Francisco,  Cajtf: 

Jotin  Kearney.  Mayor's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Organiza- 
tion; executive  director.  Independent  Voters 
of  Illinois.  Chicago,  ni. 

John  Langhome.  associate  director,  special 
services  department.  United  Community 
Services  of  MetropolltaJi  Boston.  Brighton, 
&iass. 

Jay  A.  Larkey.  MJ).,  chairman,  medical  ad- 
visory committee.  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Milton  Lebowltz,  professor  and  chairman, 
community  organization  division,  Fordliani 
University.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Thomas  V.  Lefevere,  attorney.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Phillip  E.  Lerman,  president.  Wisconsin 
State  board  of  vocational,  technical  and  adult 
education,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Mrs.  F'rances  Levensoo.  director,  demon- 
stration rehabilitation  project.  New  York. 
NY. 

Joan  Ann  Levin,  assistant  research  protea- 
sor,  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School  of  So- 
cial Work,  Brandeis  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michael  Lewis,  assistant  professor,  depart- 
ment of  sociology.  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  111. 

Charles  Liddell.  executive  director.  United 
South  End  Settlement  of  Boston.  Needham. 
Mass. 

Mllford  Lieberthal,  department  of  labor 
and  Industrial  relations,  Unlveralty  of  nUnols, 
Urbana,  Ul. 

David  Llederman,  assistant  director,  Rox- 
bury  Federation  of  Neighborhood  Centers, 
Wlntbrop.  Mass. 

Joseph  litterer,  professor  of  business  ad- 
ministration. University  of  niinols,  Urbana, 
111. 

David  Ludlow,  director.  American  Friends 


Service    Committee,    bousing    opportoQlties 
program.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Kevin  Lynd,  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
facility,  Harvard-MJ.T.  Joint  Center  for 
Urban  Studies,  Watertown.  Mass. 

John  McDowtil.  dean,  Boston  University 
SdiOfA.  of  Social  Work,  Bostcm.  Mass. 

Herbert  McLaughlin,  architect,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Bertram  McNamara,  district  director.  U.S. 
Steel  Workers  District  No.  32,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Daniel  Mandelker,  professor  of  law.  School 
of  Law,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  Mo, 

Seymoxu-  Mann,  director  of  public  admin- 
istration and  urban  affairs  program.  Southern 
Illinois  University,  EdwardsvUIe  Campus,  Ed- 
wardsviUe,  111. 

Robert  March,  executive  director.  Roxbury 
Federation  of  Neighborhood  Centers.  Boston. 
Mass. 

Roger  Montgomery,  director,  urban  renewal 
design  center,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

William  W.  Nash,  associate  professor  and 
chairman  of  tbe  department,  city  planning 
and  regional  planning,  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  Winchester,  Klass. 

Troy  R.  Nestmeyz,  assistant  dean,  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration,  New  York 
University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Eleanor  B.  O'Connor,  board  member. 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

Rftl  Okamoto.  architect  and  urban  designer. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Robert  Osbom.  assistant  professor  of 
political  science.  University  of  Pennsyivanla. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Sue  Osbom.  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

James  Pawley,  executive  director,  UTban 
League,  Essen  County,  VJ. 

George  Pazik,  execuUve  vice  president. 
North  Town  Planning  and  Development 
Council,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Walter  Phillips,  assistant  professor,  de- 
partment of  sociology.  University  of  IlUnois, 
Urbana,  111. 

P.  W.  Purdom,  professw  of  environmental 
engineering  and  services,  Drexel  Institute  of 
Technology,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lee  Rainwater,  professor  of  sociology, 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Henry  T.  Eeath,  attorney,  vice  president. 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Janet  Reiner,  consultant.  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Carleton  C.  Richards,  MD.,  board  member, 
Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Alan  Sagner,  Levin-Sagner  Urban  Rede- 
velopment Corp.,  Newark,  NJ. 

George  Schermer,  human  relations  con- 
sultant, Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  Scoble,  director,  tenant  relations, 
Boston  Housing  Authority,  NewtonviUe, 
Mass. 

Malcolm  Scott.  Jr.,  director.  Council  on 
Equal  Housing  Opportunity.  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Joseph  A.  Singer,  builder,  PhUadelphla.  Pa, 

Ann  Louise  Strong,  acting  director.  In- 
stitute of  Legal  Research,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Michael  L.  Strong,  attorney,  vice  president, 
citizens  council  on  city  planning,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Adolph  Sturmtbal,  professor,  department  of 
labor  and  industrial  relations,  Univemty 
of  niinols,  Urbana,  111. 

PhlUls  B.  Taylor,  coordinator.  Housing  In- 
formation Service,  and  Fair  Housing  Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Richard  K.  Taylor,  executive  director.  Fair 
Housing  CouncU,  Delaware  Valley.  Pa. 

Morton  I.  Telcber,  dean.  School  of  Social 
Work,  Yesblva  University,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harry  M.  Tlebout.  Jr.,  associate  professor 
of  phUoeophy,  University  of  Dllnols,  Urbana, 

m. 


Hev.  Homer  Tucker,  clialrman.  Social  Wel- 
fare Division  of  Greater  Newark  Council  ot 
Churches,  Newark.  JfJ. 

Wayne  Vasey,  dean,  George  Warren  Brown 
School  of  Social  Wcffk,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  LouU,  Mo. 

FrancoU  C.  Vigler,  assistant  professor,  city 
planning  and  urban  design.  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Design,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Donald  C.  Wagner,  research  professor.  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Walnwright.  associate  professor 
of  philosophy.  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana. 
Bl. 

David  A.  Wallace,  professor,  city  planning. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 

John  Williams,  antlpoverty  community  ac- 
tion representative,  Philadelphia,  P«t. 

James  Q.  Wilson,  director.  Harvard-MIT 
Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nochem  Wlnnet,  attorney,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mildred  Palrchlld  Woodbury,  board  mem- 
ber. Philadelphia  Housing  Association,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Arnold  Zander,  retired  prertdent,  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees,  Washington.  D.C. 

Frank  Zeidler,  past  mayor  of  MUwaukse. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Wakefield  Item  Gamers  Priiet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or  KassACHTTsnTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  to  In- 
form my  colleagues  here  In  the  House 
of  the  recent  recognition  given  to  the 
Wakefield  Item  of  Wakefield,  Mass.,  at 
the  recently  held  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Association. 
With  some  600  entries  entered  in  13  dif- 
ferent categories,  the  Item  won  first  place 
for  general  excellence  among  the  New 
England  dallies.  The  same  paper  also 
took  a  second-place  award  for  the  best 
individual  news  story  of  1965  for  papers 
in  Its  circulation  classification.  The 
story  which  garnered  this  latter  prize  was 
composed  by  the  very  well  known  and 
capable  reporter  of  the  Item,  Mr.  Di<* 
Baker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  bring 
these  achievements  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  I  need  not  stress  to  this 
body  the  very  great  role  which  respon- 
sible journalism  plays  in  the  democratic 
tradition  of  this  country.  This  Nation 
was  founded  upon  the  belief  that  an  in- 
formed citizenry  is  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent of  effective  responsive  government. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  learn  first- 
hand, Mr.  Speaker,  the  dedication  to 
these  principles  that  is  shared  by  the 
president  of  the  Wakefield  Item  Co.  and 
his  very  able  and  talented  staff.  They 
have  maintained  a  constant,  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  despite  the  fiequency 
of  their  publication,  for  which  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  share 
my  very  great  and  genuine  admirati<m. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  congratulate  the  Item  and  its 
president  and  his  staff  and  to  extend 
them  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
success. 


'-■'t.\ 


Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 


HIGHUGHTS 


Daily  Digest 


Senate  considered  military  procurement  authorizations. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine   Proceedings,  pages   2893-3006 

Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  and  five  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2925-2930;  S.J.  Res.  137;  and 

S.  Res.  221-225.  Pot«»  a897-289t 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  207,  to  print  additional  copies  of  hearings  held 
by  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1965  (S.  Rcpt  993) ; 

S.  Res.  208,  to  print  additional  copies  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  on  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  (S.  Rept.  994) ;  and 

S.  Res.  219,  to  print  additional  copies  of  a  committee 
print  entitled  "Report  on  the  Five- Year  Record  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Its  Future  Role"  (S.  Rept.  995). 

The  following  four  bankruptcy  bills  were  reported  by 
Committee  on  Finance,  with  recommendations  (for  de- 
tails on  the  four  reports  see  Senate  Report  996  on  S.  976) : 

S.  976,  to  limit  the  priority  and  nondischargeability  of 
taxes  in  bankruptcy  (S.  Rept.  996) ; 

S.  1912,  respecting  statutory  liens  in  bankruptcy  (S. 
Rept.  997); 

HJl.  3438,  to  limit  the  priority  and  nondischarge- 
ability (rf  taxes  in  bankruptcy  (S.  Rept.  998) ; 

H.R.  136,  respecting  statutory  liens  in  bankruptcy  (S. 
Rept.  999) ;  and 

H.R.  5831,  providing  for  free  entry  of  certain  stained 
glass  and  cement  windows  for  Our  Lady  of  Angels  Sem- 
inary of  Glenmont,  N.Y.  (S.  Rept.  1000) ; 

H.R.  1 1006,  extending  statutory  burial  allowance  to 
certain  veterans  whose  deaths  occur  as  a  result  of  a 
service-connected  disability  (S.  Rept.  looi); 

H.R.  1 1007,  providing  statutory  authority  for  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  assume 
the  duties  of  the  Administrator  during  his  absence  or 
disabiHty,  or  during  a  vacancy  in  that  office  (S.  Rept 
1002); 

H.R.  1 1747,  restricting  conditions  under  which  bene- 
fits are  immediately  reduced  upon  readmission  of  vet- 
erans for  hospitalization  or  other  institutional  care  (S. 
Rcpt.  1003); 
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H.R.  10625,  relating  to  the  tax  treatment  of  certain 
amounts  paid  to  servicemen  and  their  survivors  (S.  Rcpt. 
1004) ;  and 

S.  Res.  222-223,  payments  of  gratuities  to  survivors  of 
deceased  Senate  employees  (no  written  reports). 

Peg*  2897 

President's  Message — National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency.-;  President  transmitted  First  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
which  was  referred  to  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  po,,  3)9^ 

Bankruptcy:  Authority  was  granted  for  filing  minority 
views  with  the  reports  of  Committee  on  Finance  on  S. 
976,  1912,  H.R.  3438,  and  136,  having  to  do  with  bank- 
ruptcy matters,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found  under 
item  above  entitled  "Bills  reported."  pog.  3897 

Military  Procurement:  Senate  considered  S.  2791,  fiscal 
1966  supplemental  authorizations  for  miUtary  procure- 
ment, pending  question  at  adjournment  being  adoption 
of  committee  amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  bill).  po,„  3006-3033 

Authority  To  Report:  Committee  on  Finance  was  au- 
thorized to  file  until  midnight  tonight  certain  reports, 
with  individual,  supplemental,  or  minority  views. 

{  Pog*  3033 

Condolence  Resolution:  S.  Res.  225,  expressing  condo- 
lences on  the  death  of  Representative  Albert  Thomas,  of 
Texas,  was  adopted.  pog,  3034 

Treaty  Received:  Convention  on  the  Settlement  of  In- 
vestment Disputes  Between  States  and  Nationals  of 
Other  States  was  received  (Ex.  A,  89th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) — referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Page  3033 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived: Elmer  Boyd  Staats,  of  Kansas,  to  be  Comptroller 
General ;  Dixon  Donnelley,  of  D.C.,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State;  Lee  C  White,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a 
member  of  FPC;  Timothy  J.  May,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  R.  D. 
Pennewell,  of  Missouri,  and  A.  Lars  Nelson,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  members  of  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 


The  Job  Corps  in  Idaho 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I  WHITE,  JR. 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Job  Corps  program  In  Idaho  has  re- 
cently become  a  subject  of  national  In- 
terest. Td  assure  that  the  membership 
is  kept  fully  informed  on  current  devel- 
opments, I  offer  for  publication  in 
the  Record  the  following  three  news- 
paper articles : 

IProm  the  Owyhee  (Idaho)  Nugget, 

Feb.  10.  1966] 

Marsinc   Job    Corpsmen    Qraduate   Fbom 

Center 
Two  corpsmen,  Roland  Bland  and  Jeffery 
Bolden.  Jr.,  received  certificates  of  comple- 
tion  February   7,    1966   at   the   Marsing  Job 
Corps  Conservation  Center. 

ROLAND    BLAND 

Roland  Bland,  17,  is  from  Petersburg,  Va 
•nd  wa«  tranBferred  to  the  Marsing  Center 
from  Curlew  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 
Curlew,  Waah.,  on  October  25,  1965  He 
originally  entered  the  Job  Corps  program 
June  10.  1965.  Roland  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant corpsman  leader  while  at  Curlew  and 
was  promoted  %o  corpsman  leader  when  he 
arrived  at  Marsing.  He  was  sent  to  our  cen- 
ter to  assist  us  by  providing  corpsman  lead- 
erstilp  at  our  Initial  stages. 

Willie  at  Marsing  he  was  assigned  duUes 
of  teachers  aid  and  as  work  leader  He  per- 
formed these  duties  in  an  excellent  manner 
He  previously  completed  the  education  pro- 
gram while  at  Curlew  Job  Corps  ConservaUon 
Center.  Roland  was  transferred  to  Kilmer 
Job  Corps  Urban  Center  in  Edison  NJ 
to  further  his  training  in  his  desired 
trade  skills  of  machinist  and  welding. 

ThU  Urban  Center  has  a  maximum  enroll- 
ment of  2.500  corpsmen  and  Roland  will  be 
able  to  stay  up  to  a  maximum  of  2  years  at 
this  center  starting  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  Job  Corps  in  June  1965 

JIFFERT    BOLDEN 

Jeffery  Bolden,  Jr..  20.  is  from  Mount  Ver- 
non. Ala.,  and  came  to  this  center  November 
23  1965.  Jeffery  excelled  in  the  education 
and  work  program  and  progressed  rapidly 
He  advanced  from  the  Job  Corps  fourth  level 
to  the  ninth  level  in  approximately  3  months 
and  has  completed  the  basic  education  pro- 
pam.  He  also  has  learned  and  practiced 
basic  work  attitudes  and  skills. 

His  qualifications  were  discussed  with  the 
employment  service  at  his  hometown  and 
they  stated  that  with  his  basic  knowledee 
work  habits  and  attitudes,  he  can  have  a 
choice  of  several  Jobs  at  the  present  time 
Because  he  has  completed  the  basic  educa- 
tion-work program  and  has  been  assured  of 
Job  placement,  he  has  fulfilled  the  purpose  of 
the  Job  Corps  program  and  was  graduated  to 
become  a  taxpayer. 


Appendix 

(Prom    the   Owyhee    (Idaho)    Nugget,   Feb 

10.  1966] 
Marsing  Job  Corps  Center  To  Expand  to  168 
Corpsmen 
Enrollees  at  the  Marsing  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation CMiter  will  be  increased  by  56 
corpsmen  »  June  15,  from  the  112  now  at 
the  Center;  reported  Daniel  Weir,  regional 
Job  Corps  coordinator.  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, and  Cleve  S.  Bollngbroke.  Center  direc- 
tor. This  wUl  make  a  total  of  168  corpsmen. 
and  the  staff  wUl  be  increased  from  the 
present  31  to  47. 

,  "By  expanding  the  Center,"  the  men  said, 
"it  will  mean  a  far  l>etter  vocational  training 
program  in  automotive  maintenance,  heavy 
equipment  operation,  concrete  and  brick 
work,  carpentry,  welding,  and  many  more 
vocational  trades.  More  and  better  equip- 
ment will  be  brought  to  the  site. 

Over  $150,000  vrtli  be  spent  at  the  Center 
between  now  and  June  15  for  expanded  fa- 
cilities which  will  Include  a  new  56-man 
dormitory,  a  l.OOO-square-foot  dispensary  a 
new  gym  90  by  96  feet,  and  a  new  shop 
building.  *^ 

Plans  are  being  formulated  to  develop  the 
corpsmen's  social  abilities  and  help  them 
find  a  better  place  in  society. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  Weir,  Mr.  Bollng- 
broke. E.  R.  Indreland,  deputy  director  of 
the  Marsing  Job  Corps  works  program,  met 
with  Marsing  Mayor  Dave  Haken.  and  Harold 
Curt,  president  of  the  Marsing  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  to  discuss  plans  on  beautifying  the 
Marsing  Island  Park.  The  Center  plans  to 
spend  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  island 
project,  which  should  make  a  beautiful  place 
for  all  to  enjoy. 

IProm  the  Cottonwood  (Idaho)  Chronicle 
Feb.  10.  1966] 
The  need  for  better  communication  \x- 
tween  citizens  of  Cottonwood  and  the  sur- 
rounding communiUes  and  the  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center  at  Cottonwood  has 
been  recognized  since  the  opemng  of  the 
camp  and  the  arrival  of  the  corpsmen  at  the 
Center. 

In  November,  a  group  of  public-spirited 
citizens  Of  Cottonwood  from  social-action 
groups  and  churches  met  with  the  staff  at 
the  Center  and  estabUshed  a  coordinating 
councU.  This  council  has  now  become  a 
point  of  contact  between  the  town  and  the 
camps. 

On  February  1  the  group  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  year,  to  continue  discus- 
sions of  ways  and  means  for  interesting 
other  organizations  of  the  community  in 
the  work  at  the  Job  Corps  Center,  and  es- 
pecially to  devise  methods  for  establishing 
more  points  of  contact  between  the  two 
groups. 

It  was  felt  that  one  of  the  important 
ways  m  which  men  fend  women  of  Cotton- 
wood could  observeAhe  educational  faciU- 
tles  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  Job 
Corps  conservation  crews  was  by  actual  visits 
to  the  camp.  During  these  visits,  the  staff 
and  various  counsriors  and  instructors 
could  answer  quesUons  and  explain  the 
educational  and  vocaUonal  facillOee  open 
to  the  corpsmen.  The  boys,  themselves 
would  be  available  for  answering  questions 
about  their  Ufe  at  the  Center  and  in  the 


forest  "splice  camps"  to  which  they  go  vol- 
untartly  for  ranger  training  and  experience. 

Another  effective  form  of  communication 
it  was  felt,  would  be  having  some  of  the 
young  men  attend  open  meetings  of  the 
social-action  groups  in  Cottonwood  to  ob- 
serve how  these  function — especially  how 
various  community  projects  are  proposed, 
carried  out.  completed,  or  tabled.  They 
also  hope  some  of  the  women's  organiza- 
tions might  participate,  so  a  broader  under- 
standing of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
program  of  tiie  Job  Corps  might  lessen  the 
communication  gap  between  the  town  and 
the  Center. 

Attending  the  meeUng  were  Len  Kuther, 
chairman:  Cletus  Ulilom  for  the  business 
community.  Bud  Walkup  and  Ladd  Arnoti- 
Center  Director  Robert  R.  Lusk,  Margaret 
Raymond,  VISTA  Volunteer;  Sam  Jordan 
and  otto  H.'Ost. 


An  Important  Warning  for  the  Future 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel 
F.  Pryor  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
of  all  of  our  bases  in  southeast  Asia  and 
has  made  i>ome  very  important  observa- 
tions which  should  serve  as  a  warning 
for  the  future. 

Some  of  his  conclusions  are  given  in 
the  following  column  by  Ruth  Mont- 
gomery which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Journal  American  of  February  11,  1966: 

Capttal  Letter:  What  ip  Red  China  Had  | 
Our  Muscle? 


(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 
Washington.— A  nongovernmental  avU- 
tlon  expert  who  directed  the  development  of 
50  overseas  military  airfields  during  World 
War  II  has  Just  returned  from  a  compre- 
hensive tour  of  all  U.S.  bases  in  southeast 
Asia.  His  conclusion:  President  Johnson 
has  been  right  every  step  of  the  way  in  his 
Vietnam  policy. 

Samuel  P.  Pryor,  longtime  executive  of 
Pan  American  World  Airways,  made  the  trip 
in  company  with  our  Air  Force  Pacific  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Gen.  Hunter  Harris,  Jr. 

Having  convinced  himself  of  the  Tightness 
of  our  policy— both  the  lull  and  the  resumed 
bombing— Pryor  reserves  his  scorn  for  those 
who  say  that  America  should  pull  out  of  the 
area.  He  has  this  word  of  waAlng  for  the 
doves,  and  for  the  fence-sitting  nations  of  the 
world : 

"Add  together  our  guided  missile  program 
our  ICBM's  and  nuclear  capacity,  cmr  Air 
Force,  Polaris  submarines.  Navy,  Marines, 
artillery  and  Army,  and  you  have  the  great- 
Mt  mjUtary  strength  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind.  Couple  this  with  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, which  is  half  of  the  entire  world's, 
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and  Imagine  what  would  happen  If  the  Red 
Chlneee  poaaeaaed  thla  strength. 

"They'd  be  In  Moacow  and  Parla,  Afrtc* 
and  South  America  right  now.  and  half  oi 
our  American  oltles  would  be  botnbed  out. 
Let's  face  facta.  Do  we  want  thla  to  hap- 
pen to  our  children,  or  do  we  vAnt  to  stop 
the  Red  Chinese  now?  Do  we  want  them 
to  overrun  southeast  Asia  and  Thailand,  and 
then  pick  off  sparsely  settled  Australia? 
That's  our  choice." 

Pryor  visited  every  U.S.  base  In  South  Viet- 
nam, Taiwan,  and  Okinawa,  plus  all  the  "mil- 
itary assistance"  place*  In  Thailand.  Prom 
long  experience  he  says  that  no  war  Is 
kind,  but  that  we  are  "fighting  a  kind  war 
In  Vietnam."  He  explains  that  during  the 
recent  bombing  lull,  the  Presdent  was  in 
effect  saying  to  the  Vletcong:  "Now  you  see 
what's  happening.  Plea£e  stop.  We  don't 
want  to  hurt  you." 

When  the  Reds  refused  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  reason.  Pryor  thinks  the  President 
had  "no  alternative  but  to  give  them  another 
taste  of  our  strength."  He  also  assures  the 
hawks  that  the  lull  was  by  no  means  wasted 
on  our  side. 

We  were  uaing  that  period,  he  says,  to 
build  up  "tremendous  strength."  and  through 
Intelligence  and  flyovers  to  gage  the  cap- 
ability of  the  enemy  In  rebuilding  Its 
bombed-out  bridges  and  supply  roculs. 

As  a  narcotics  expert.  Pryor  looked  Into 
the  smuggling  problem  during  the  Asian 
toiir.  The  contraband  drugs  are  moving  out 
of  Red  China  Into  the  black  markets  of  the 
world,  and  Pryor  says:  "Heroin  Is  the  stuff 
you  would  only  want  your  enemies  to  xiae. 
Red  China  has  a  strict  ban  on  its  use  by  Its 
owp  people,  but  It  Is  moving  out  for  sale 
In  the  free  world." 

Pryor,  despite  his  conviction  that  the  Pres- 
ident Is  right  In  stepping  up  the  pace  of 
the  war.  Is  anything  but  a  saber  rattler. 
Returning  here  only  long  enough  to  make 
a  private  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
be  Is  now  off  to  theffioly  Land  In  company 
with  Bishop  WalteMiray  of  the  Connecticut 
^tscopal  diocese.  ^ 

"We  will  visit  every  spot  In  Jordan  and 
Israel  that  was  trod  by  the  Prince  of  Peace," 
be  saya.  Pryor  and  the  bishop  even  have 
rare  pemUssion  to  pass  both  ways  through 
the  Mandelbaum  Oat«  which  separates  the 
two  warring  nations. 


TIm  U.S.  Merduuit  Marine  Academy — 
TraiuBC  School  for  Oar  Natioa't  Sea- 
goug  Heroes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   IfVW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mer- 
'  chant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point, 
N.Y.,  which  U  located  In  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent in  this  distinguished  body,  has  been 
a  steady  source  of  stalwart  men  of  the 
sea.  That  the  Academy  produces  men  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  three  Kln^s 
Pctot  alumni  have  been  cited  for  bravery 
and  outstanding  sendee  in  Vietnam,  I 
would  like  at  this  point  to  include  in  the 
Rscoiu)  a  newspaper  story  about  the  moet 
recent  Kings  Point  graduate.  Navy 
CJomdr.  Alexander  C.  Kuegler.  Jr.,  and 
his  service  to  our  Nation : 


THno  Kmoa  Point  Oeab  CrrcD  as 

VlXTNAJM    HXBO 

Navy  Cootdr.  Alexander  C.  Kuegler,  Jr.,  of 
Sea  Cliff  Is  the  lateat  of  three  graduate*  cC 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  In  Kings 
Point  to  be  cited  for  outstanding  service  In 
Vietnam. 

Kuegler  was  recently  awarded  the  Viet- 
namese Medal  of  Honor  and  the  Navy  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  bravery  under  gunfire 
while  V!3.  military  adviser  to  the  Com- 
mander, River  Porce. 

CLASSMA'TKS  IN    l»4A 

Previously,  Lt.  Ocxndr.  Harvey  E.  Rodgen, 
of  Smlthtown.  was  awarded  the  Vietnamese 
Medal. for  GaUantry  for  his  part  In  sinking  a 
Vletcong  armored  vessel  In  Vung  Ro  Bay  and 
Comdr.  Paul  C.  Ewlng.  ot  McLean.  Va..  re- 
ceived th*  Navy  Commendation  Medal  for 
eetabllshlng  and  operating  a  complex  mari- 
time eulvisory  program. 

Kuegler.  a  member  with  Ewlng  of  the 
class  of  1944,  was  cited  for  his  service  be- 
tween July  4.  1963,  and  July  4,  1964,  which 
"provided  advisory  assistance  which  proved 
combat  readiness  of  Vietnamese  Navy  in 
support  of  counterlnsurgency  of  effort 
against  Vletcong." 


Water  Pollntion  in  Mkhigai 
Its  Solution 


-A  Way  to 
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or   MtNNEaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
very  excellent  speech  delivered  by  our 
good  friend  John  Dingell  at  the  Clean 
Water  Conference  of  the  Michigan  State 
Association  of  Supervisors  on  the  subject 
of  water  pollution : 
Watb  PoixuTioN  IN  Michigan — A  Way  to 

Its  Solution 
(Address  of  Hon.  John  D.  Dingell,  Democrat. 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  to 
tb*  Michigan  State  Association  of  Super- 
▼iaocB,  on  January  18,  1966,  at  their  Clean 
Water  Conference  In  Lansing,  Mich.) 

My  dear  friends,  I  want  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  the  privilege  of  being 
here  today  and  for  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing on*  ot  the  most  pressing  resource 
problems  of  our  day.  I  want  to  commend 
both  my  valued  friend,  Ed  ConnM',  one  of 
our  outstanding  public  officials,  for  bis  ex- 
preasion  of  oonfldence  tn  me>  and  the  asso- 
ciation for  its  Interest  In  this  desperate  prob- 
lem of  water  pollution. 

The  Utl*  assigned  to  me  was,  "Water  Pcdlu- 
tlon  faD  Michigan."  I  would  like  to  talce  the 
liberty  of  adding  to  that  title  the  words,  "A 
Way  to  Its  Solution."  Briefly  that  solution 
Is  Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation,  large 
expenditure*  of  funds,  and  vigorous  enforce- 
ment of  our  antlpoUutlon  laws. 

Before  I  observe  any  of  you  going  to  sleep. 
I  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  commence  a  doleful  recitation  of 
contamination  of  our  State's  once  pristine 
waters.  Nor  do  I  lnten<i  to  descend  to  a 
lugubrious  recital  of  the  effects  of  this  con- 
tamination on  health,  welfare,  and  recrea- 
tional oppcM'tunltiee  of  our  people.  Neither 
will  I  go  into  Its  devastating  effects  upon 
fish  and  wildlife  and  on  the  attracting  of  new 
industry  to  our  State. 

Certain  of  my  comment*  will  necessarily 
touch  cm  these  matters  but  only  as  incidental 
to  a  calm  dlacuHlon  of  our  water  problem*. 


Michigan,  like  all  other  States,  has  been  a 
bit  like  the  fanner  who  was  approached  by 
the  county  agent  and  offered  new  advice  on 
the  latest  and  best  ways  to  farm.  The  farm- 
er replied,  "Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help,  but  I  am  not  farming  right  now  as 
well  as  I  know  how."  I  say  this  with  due 
deference  to  Mr.  Lorlng  P.  Oemlng,  the  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
our  Michigan  Water  Resources  Commission, 
who  over  the  years  have  done  one  of  the  best 
Jobs  In  the  United  States  of  managing  water 
resources. 

I  can  well  recall  that  for  a  long  time  I  used 
to  receive  a  visit  during  Just  about  every 
Congress  from  either  MUt  Adams,  former  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Conunission,  or  from  our  able  assist- 
ant attorney  general,  Nick  Olds,  two  of  my 
very  dear  friends.  Both  of  these  men  are 
among  the  most  able  officials  and  public- 
interest  oriented  individuals  anywhere,  and 
I  think  that  all  three  of  us  looked  forward  to 
these  vlsiu.  They  Initiated  a  regxUar  tilt 
dealing  with  legislation  sponsored  by  me 
which  each  of  these  good  gentlemen  sin- 
cerely felt  would  put  our  State  agencies  out 
of  business,  a  calamity  desired  by  none  of  us. 

Our  contacts  started  back  in  1956  when 
Congre**man  John  Blatnck  flrst  began  the 
flght  for  meaningful  water  pollution  control 
with  the  introduction  of  what  was  to  become 
Public  Law  660.  the  fundamental  Federal 
water  piollutlon  law.  This  was  enacted 
after  the  opposition  of  the  States,  some  com- 
munities, and  most  Industries,  as  well  as  the 
dedicated  opposition  of  the  Elsenhower  ad- 
ministration, was  overcome.  All  of  the  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation;  industrial  groups, 
.State  agencies,  and  the  administration, 
stressed  what  to  them  were  valid  reasons  for 
opposition.  Industry  pleaded  the  problems 
of  compliance  and  cost  Increase;  State  agen- 
cies feared  that  the  proposed  legislation  Im- 
pinged upon  their  treasured  Jurisdiction;  and 
the  Elsenhower  administration  argued  that 
"water  pollution  was  a  uniquely  local  blight," 
and  of  course  worried  that  the  legislation 
would  provide  $50  million  a  year  to  assist 
communities  in  construction  of  desperately 
needed  sewage  abatement  works. 

Ultimately  the  differences  with  the  State 
administrators  were  resolved  by  limiting  the 
Federal  activity  to  areas  of  pollution  origi- 
nating In  one  State  and  affecting  health,  life, 
and  welfare  in  other  States.  The  objections 
of  the  polluters  and  of  the  executive  branch 
were  simply  battered  aside,  or  compromises 
were  made  which  resulted  in  garnering  of  a 
vote  here  or  there,  sufficient  unto  the  need 
for  passage  of  the  legislation. 

To  their  great  credit,  the  Michigan  Water 
Resources  Conunission.  and  my  old  friend. 
Milt  Adams,  recognized  the  wisdom  of  that 
legislation  and  fought  valiantly  for  it  at  the 
end. 

I  saw  my  two  beloved  friends  at  tWe  time 
I  Introduced  a  draft  of  the  bill  permitting 
communities  to  request  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  in  the  abatement  of 
pollution  coming  from  their  upstream 
neighbors.  This  bill  was  changed  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Governor  of  the  State  could 
request  the  Public  Health  Service  to  com- 
mence proceedings  for  the  abatement  of 
Intrastate  pollution.  It  then  became  law 
and  was  supported  by  my  two  friends  and 
Michigan's  State  agencies.  Parenthetically, 
it  was  this  legislation  wtiich  was  utilized  to 
initiate  the  Federal  cleanup  now  taking 
place  on  the  Detroit  River  at  the  request  of 
former  Governor  Swainson. 

I  was  again  visited  by  my  two  old  friends 
when  I  Introduced  legislation  to  establish 
Federal  standards  for  the  abatement  of  pol- 
lution of  Interstate  and  navigable  waters 
and  to  establish  a  Federal  agency  to  handle 
pollution  of  our  waters.    > 

It  has  been  a  remarkable  experience  to  me 
to    observe    the    continuing    opposition    of 
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state  agencies  to  the  upgrading  of  Federal 
water  p)ollutlon  control  endeavors  on 
grounds  that  it  is  not  needed,  it  coets  too 
much,  and  it  impinges  upwn  State  responsi- 
bilities. 

Happily,  this  legislation  also  became  law. 
The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  is  applauded 
even  by  its  former  critics,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  whom  now  seeks  to  run  the  new 
agency  he  so  vigorously  opposed.  Through 
this  law,  a  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Agency  has  been  established,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  workable  Federal  stand- 
ards to  abate  pollution  of  our  interstate 
waters.  More  importantly,  these  several 
legislative  fights  have  brought  about  an  in- 
crease in  the  level  of  Federal  expenditures 
to  States  and  communities  for  abatement  of 
water  pollution  from  $60  million  to  a  figure 
today  in  excess  of  $280  million,  with  the 
possibility  of  an  expenditure  of  $300  million 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  commencing  July  1. 

Since  these  Federal  expenditures  have 
generated  local  expendltiires  at  the  rate  of 
about  4  to  1,  we  can  reasonably  anticipate 
that  total  expenditures  in  the  field  of  water 
pollution  In  the  coming  year  may  be  In- 
creased from  $1.2  to  $1.6  bllUon. 

The  best  indication  of  national  need  Is 
shown  by  the  vast  number  of  new  plants 
which  must  l>e  constructed  and  obscdete 
plants  which  must  be  upgraded. 

The  cost  of  cleanup  can  be  conservatively 
estimated  at  anywhere  from  $20  to  $40  bU- 
llon. 

We  recently  had  oppwrtunity  to  observe 
the  attitude  of  the  Michigan  Water  Re- 
sources Commission  in  connection  with  two 
Federal  proceeding*,  the  first  on  the  Menom- 
inee, an  interstate  proceeding,  and  the 
second  on  the  Detroit  River,  an  Intrastate 
abatement  action. 

EssenUally   the   reaction   was   the  same 

opposition  to  Federal  cleanup;  although  in 
the  second  case  the  opposition  was  muted 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  proceeding  waa 
begim  at  the  request  of  the  then  Governor 
of  our  State,  the  Honorable  John  Swainson. 

What  opposition  was  lacking  on  the  part 
of  the  State  government  to  clean  up  the 
Detroit  River,  iu  tributaries,  and  the  Michi- 
gan waters  of  Lake  Erie,  was  certainly  abun- 
danUy  suppUed  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  Detroit  Board  of  Water  Commissioners 
who  characterized  Federal  cleanup  of  the 
Detroit  River  as  unnecessary  and  an  act  of 
gross  intrusion  into  the  aSains  of  the  SUte 
and  the  Detroit  Water  Board. 

I  would  be  fair  to  point  out  to  you  that 
the  Detroit  River  Is  recognized  by  all  who 
dwell  near  it  or  who  use  It.  as  a  greatly 
defiled  body  of  water.  Succinctly  put,  some 
640  million  gallons  of  municipal  waste  con- 
taining an  oxygen-consuming  capacity  equal 
to  the  raw  sewage  from  a  population  of  over 
3  million.  Innimierable  coUform  bacteria 
over  25.000  pounds  of  Iron.  600.000  pounds  of 
siispended  solids,  almost  300.000  pounds  of 
settleable  solids,  some  16,000  gallons  of  oil, 
1,200  pounds  of  phenolic  substances  and 
many  thousands  of  pounds  of  ammonia 
phosphates,  and  chlorides  are  deposited  there 
dally.  In  addition  to  this,  a  total  Ladustrlal 
waste  volume  of  l.l  bUlion  gallons  U  dis- 
charged dally  Into  the  Detroit  River  contain- 
ing among  other  things,  wastes  that  have  an 
oxygen-consuming  capacity  equal  to  raw  sew- 
age from  a  population  of  over  1  mllUon,  3  000 
gallons  of  oil.  800.000  pounds  of  suspended 
solids,  1,400  pounds  of  phenol,  80,000  pounds 
of  iron.  8,000  pounds  of  ammonia,  200,000 
pounds  of  acid  and  over  two  mllUon  pounds 
of  chlorides.  My  friend*,  I  repeat,  these  are 
dally  discharges. 

An  ancient  combined  sewer  system  permits 
raw  sewage  discharges  about  45  times  a  year, 
and  Detroit's  main  sewage  treatment  plant 
contributes  95  percent  o*  the  municipal 
wastes   going  into  the  Detroit  River. 

Without  reading  them  to  you  by  name, 
other  streams  in  Michigan  have  reports  of 
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fish  kills,  phenol  and  cyanide  escapes,  and 
similar  spectacular  examples  of  pollution. 
We  constantly  read  complaints  in  the  news- 
papers of  rivers  like  the  Rouge,  the  Huron, 
the  Grand,  the  Red  Cedar,  and  of  course  the 
Kalamazoo,  which  life  the  fabled  western 
river  are  too  thick  with  pollutants  to  drink 
but  too  thin  to  plow. 

It  U  passing  strange  that  we  who  live  in 
a  State  whose  auto  license  plates,  by  State 
statute,  bear  the  motto  "Water-Winter 
Wonderland"  are  faced  with  a  Public  Health 
Service  report  which  indicates  Detroit  and 
Michigan  hold  unchallenged  last  place  in 
regard  to  water  pollution  control  In  the 
Lake  Erie  abatement  proceedings. 

Primary  treatment  systems  remove  from 
30  to  35  percent  of  the  solids  Involved  in 
the  waster,  and  secondary  ta-eatment  systems 
remove  from  80  to  85  percent  of  the  oxy- 
gen-consuming organisms  present  in  the 
solid  components  of  the  waste. 

One  hundred  percent  of  Indiana's  and 
Pennsylvania's  drainage  into  Lake  Erie  is 
served  by  secondary  treatment  plants. 
Cleveland  has  switched  all  its  waste  treat- 
ment to  secondary  plants,  and  60  percent  of 
Ohio's  drainage  into  Lake  Erie  wlU  have  sec- 
ondary treatment.  The  figure  for  secondary 
treatment  in  the  whole  State  of  Michigan  is 
only  15  percent.  Still  the  general  manager 
of  the  Detroit  Water  Board  protests  that 
Detroit  does  not  need  to  go  to  secondary 
treatment,  and  that  the  Detroit  River  is  not 
polluted. 

If  aU  the  commiuiltles  in  these  other 
States  have  been  able  to  finance  and  build 
the  plants,  why  can't  Detroit?  If  the  other 
States  have  been  willing  to  Insiu-e  that  their 
cities  and  commimltles  abate  pollution,  why 
has  not  Michigan  done  so? 

Our  society,  our  economy,  and  the  unique 
producUvlty  of  our  area,  are  based  upon  the 
Great  Lakes,  their  tributaries,  and  In  a  very 
large  measure,  upwn   our   inland   lakes. 

The  beneficent  presence  of  the  Great  Lakes 
moderates  the  temperature  extremes.  This 
magnificent  supply  of  fresh  water,  the  larg- 
est in  the  world,  and  our  splendid  climate 
and  scenery  make  our  tourist  Industry.  Our 
industries  are  dependent  upon  our  waters 
for  cooling,  washing,  and  other  purposes. 
From  Lake  Erie  alone  Industries  take  4.7 
billion  gallons  of  water  a  day,  including  3.86 
billion  vised  for  power  production.  Muni- 
cipalities along  Lake  Erie  shore  draw  another 
619  million  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

By  using  these  figures  to  iwoject  water 
usage  on  the  other  lakes,  the  enormity  of 
the  dependence  of  our  people  on  the  Great 
lakes  takes  on  its  proper  and  imbelleveable 
proportions.  The  abundance  of  our  water 
reeourcea  has  created  an  econacaj  of  incredi- 
ble productivity. 

Prospects  for  continued  expansion  of  in- 
dustry and  prosperity  of  the  Great  Lake* 
region  are  bright.  Production  In  our 
Detroit  area  alone,  measured  in  value  added 
by  manufacture,  could  increase  from  about 
•5.8  billion  In  1960  to  something  ov«  $13 
billion  in  1980.  Population  in  the  Detroit 
area  will  probably  approach  5.5  million  by 
1980. 

"Yet  with  population  and  industry  growth 
come  ugly  results.  Every  species  of  game 
fish  that  thrived  In  Lake  Erie  had  declined 
greaUy.  and  Detroit  and  other  Michigan 
communlUe*  and  industries  are  major  con- 
tributors to  the  contamination  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  clear  blue  water  of  that  lake  is  steSttUy 
being  transferred  into  something  thick  and 
ugly.  The  shores  are  lined  with  debris  of 
all  types;  decaying  organic  matter,  and 
waste  from  ships,  cities  and  industries.  The 
same  sltuaUon  is  foimd  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Michigan. 

Hardly  a  mall  delivery  comes  to  my  office 
that  I  do  not  find  a  complaint  about  the 
condition  of  our  Great  Lakes  or  our  inland 
lakes.  Our  people  complain  of  declining 
water  levels  and  flltb  and  contamination 


that  result  in  noxious  odon,  and  ruin  swim- 
ming, fishing,  and  water  skiing  opportunities. 
The  manager  of  the  Wyandotte  waterworks 
complained  to  me  that  he  was  being  forced 
to  run  a  waste  treatment  plant,  not  a 
municipal  water  distribution  system.  The 
Detroit  Water  Board  suggested  Wyandotte 
place  its  intakes  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  outside  the  "Water-Winter  Wonder- 
land." 

A  warning  of  new  wastes  appeared  In  the 
Michigan  Municipal  Review.  In  an  excel- 
lent article  In  that  publication,  Donald  M 
Pierce,  chief.  Waste  Water  Section,  DlvUion 
of  Engineering,  Michigan  Department  of 
Health,  points  out  "new  wastes  create  new 
hazards,"  and  continuing  the  quote,  "tech- 
nological developmente  of  industry  in  recent 
years  have  produced  many  new  substances 
whose  characteristics  have  introduced  new 
and  complex  problems  in  water  treatment 
and  In  waste  water  treatment  and  disposal. 
At  the  same  time,  medical  science  has  raised 
new  questions  yet  unanswered  on  the  public 
health  significance  of  many  of  these  products. 
"The  toxlcologist  has  gone  Just  far  enough 
In  practical  research  to  begin  to  recognize 
the  long-range  toxic  potential  on  man,  ani- 
mal, fish,  and  bird  life  of  the  thousands  of 
known  toxic  substances  manufactured  today 
and  In  common  use  by  the  public.  A  wide 
array  of  these  substances  reach  our  streams, 
flawing  through  waters  used  for  recreation 
and  entering  water  supply  intakes.  These 
Include  synthetic  detergents,  organo-lnsec- 
tlclde*,  fungricldes,  herbicides,  certain  classes 
of  both  inorganic  and  organic  substance*, 
and  even  radioactive  substances.  Many  of 
these  may  also  reach  the  groimd  water  re- 
source, through  percolation  from  Industrial 
waste  lagoons,  sewage  lagoons  and  oxidation 
ponds,  and  even  soUd  absorption  systems 
from  septic  tanks  and  cesspools." 

Twenty-five  years  ago  water  pollution  was 
a  problem  of  the  heavily  populated  areas  of 
the  northeastern  United  States. 

Today  It  la  a  crteis  in  aU  parte  of  our 
country. 

An  editorial  in  one  of  the  major  Maryland 
newspapers  described  one  of  the  principal 
recreation  areas  of  that  great  State  as  be- 
ing a  peninsula  surroimded  by  sUt  and 
sewage. 

A  Federal  official  brovight  two  Jugs  of  water 
along  with  him  into  a  congressional  hearing 
recently,  one  of  which  was  a  sample  of  the 
drinking  water  supply  of  a  community  and 
the  other  treated  waste  water.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  that  there  was  no 
earthly  way  to  teU  the  difference  by  taste, 
odor,  or  color. 

At  low  water,  the  bacteria  count  in  the 
Cuyahoga  River  fiowing  into  Lake  Erie  from 
Akron  and  Cleveland  is  four  Umes  as  high  as 
In  a  stream  of  raw  sewage.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  Delaware  Bay  estuary  has  been 
rxiined  by  refuse  of  cities  and  plants  on  the 
Delaware.  Its  oxygen  content  has  faUen  al- 
most to  zero  and  present  are  sciun,  black 
sludge,  dead  fish,  noxious  odors,  gas  bubbles, 
and  floating  debris, 

RecenUy,  the  WUlamette  River  near  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  was  turned  Into  a  giant  septic 
tank  and  to  flush  it  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
teriOT  had  to  order  release  of  water  from  Ped- 
edal  dams.  When  water  is  low,  rivers  such 
as  those  in  New  Jersey  consist  largely  of  un- 
dUuted  sewage,  and  the  Connecticut,  Mer- 
rimack, and  areas  ot  the  Potomac  have  been 
unsafe  for  a*  long  as  50  years. 

Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  recently  retired  bead 
of  the  Pubhc  Health  Service,  declared  not 
long  ago,  "We  are  by  no  means  svae  tliat  at 
least  some  viruses  are  not  slipping  through 
our  present  water  puriflcaUon  and  disin- 
fection processes  and  entering  our  water 
mains.  Hepatltto  may  be  an  example."  Dr. 
Terry  cited  In  oonnectlMi  with  this  tbe 
rather  noticeable  IncreMe  in  hepatitis  cases 
In  many  part*  ol  the  United  States. 
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In  1900  waat«  tmm  our  cities  and  town* 
was  the  equivalent  of  raw  s«wage  from  24 
million  people,  and  organic  waste  from  In- 
dustry equaled  the  raw  sewage  o£  15  million 
people.  Clty-bom  wastes  flowing  Into 
streams  In  1960  equaled  the  raw  sewage  frocn 
73  million  people,  and  Industrial  waste  the 
raw  sewage  of  ISO  million  persons.  In  1970. 
just  a  few  short  years  hence,  municipal 
wastes  will  equal  the  raw  sewage  of  85  mil- 
lion people,  and  Industrial  waste  will  equal 
the  raw  sewage  of  210  million  people. 

The  population  growth  In  Michigan,  pro- 
jected by  the  Census  Bureau  through  1965, 
gives  an  Idea  of  the  Increase  In  water  de- 
mands which  can  be  anticipated  by  oxir  peo- 
ple. In  1960  the  population  was  7.8  million. 
In  1970  our  population  will  be  B.6  million. 
By  1985  Michigan's  populaUon  will  be  10  5 
million  people,  using  prodigious  amounts  of 
water  for  Industrial  and  municipal  purposes. 

The  problem  Is  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  will  get  worse.  In  Michigan  and 
elsewhere,  unless  most  vigorous  action  Is 
taken.  While  Michigan  has  performed  bet- 
ter than  most  States,  and  while  much  has 
been  done,  vastly  more  remains  for  us  to  do. 

On  a  statewide  basis  there  are  only  two 
municipalities  with  populations  In  excess  of 
6,000  without  treatment  works.  But  many 
of  these  treatment  works  are  not  now  ade- 
quate for  the  demands  upon  them,  and  ar« 
still  less  adequate  for  future  requirements. 

Only  a  few  of  Michigan's  communities  have 
secondary  treatment  systems.  Many  small 
towns  and  communities  In  oiir  State  lack 
any  treatment  facilities  at  all. 

It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  many  Mich- 
igan industries  have  established  treatment 
plants.  It  would,  however,  be  equally  fair 
to  say  that  there  are  others  which  need  treat- 
ment plants  or  which  have  Inadequate  or 
even  hopelessly  obsolete  treatment  plants. 
Many  which  do  have  treatment  plants,  fall 
to  properly  operate  those  plants,  or  have 
been  found  not  to  operate  them  at  all  for 
substantial  periods  from  time  to  time. 

Michigan's  legislature  Is  to  be  praised  for 
Its  enactment  of  good  water  quality  legisla- 
tion. The  statute  enacted  by  this  legisla- 
ture dtirlng  Its  last  session  offers  more  prom- 
ise than  anything  Michigan  has  yet  seeix, 
and  more  promise  than  the  legislature  of 
almost  any  other  State.  It  shows  that  our 
great  State  Is  beginning  to  move  forward. 

Prom  the  foregoing  we  can  arrive  at  some 
conclusions.  Michigan  has  become  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  Its  respooslbllltlee.  Although 
the  citizenry  of  Michigan  have  not  been  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  needs  of  abatement  of 
pollution,  they  have  been  ahead  of  their 
ofllclals.  In  like  manner,  our  i>eopIe  have 
not  been  aware  of  the  need  to  make  their 
will  known  to  their  public  servants.  Our 
oflBclals  on  all  levels  need  new  awareness  of 
the  need,  and  the  enormous  pool  of  latent 
support,  which  exists  for  cleanup. 

A  striking  comparison  is  New  York,  whose 
fiscally  responsible  Oovemor  rammed 
through  a  water  quality  program,  probably 
better  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  involving  substantial 
State  funding  by  loans  and  grants  of  muni- 
cipal pivjects.  and  Involving  remarkable  ex- 
pansion of  State  enforcement  powers.  These 
programs  passed  the  legislature  unanimously 
and  were  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State 
when  presented  to  them  by  referendum  with 
better  tbmn  a  4  to  1  msirgin. 

Certainly  this  shows  the  wllUngnees  of 
people  to  support  proper  action  by  States 
and  municipalities  for  cleanup  of  our  waters. 

Bfore  Immedltaely.  a  program  of  coopera- 
tion based  upon  mutual  trust  and  common 
purpose  between  State,  local  and  Federal 
Government  Is  required. 

Subataotlml  expenditure  of  funds  by  State 
and  local  agencies  will  be  required. 

Increased  funding  on  the  Federal  level  U 
required.  The  taso  million  for  matching 
iranU  to  States  and  communities  for  water 


pollution  abatement  works  is  less  than  half 
the  amount  needed.  For  this  reason,  last 
session  I  introduced  legislation  to  increase 
Federal  expenditures  under  Public  Law  660 
to  (500  million  and  to  increase  fourfold  the 
size  of  grants  to  communities. 

The  State  of  Michigan  should  be  prepared 
to  participate  In  the  funding  of  local  en- 
deavors, and  active  consideration  should  be 
given  to  tax  benefits  for  industrial  waste 
treatment  works  by  the  State. 

Secondary  treatment  plants  should  be  re- 
garded as  mandatory  for  all  municipal  sys- 
tems, except  for  the  very  small  and  Isolated 
communities.  High  standards  of  treatment 
on  a  local  and  State  level  for  septic  tanks  and 
similar  private  treatment  works  are  a  must. 

Disinfection  of  municipal  waste  eOIuent 
must  be  practiced  to  reduce  conform  densi- 
ties to  below  6.000  organisms  per  100  milli- 
liters. Combined  storm  and  sanitary  sewers 
must  be  prohibited  In  newly  developed  urban 
areas  and  eliminated  in  existing  areas  wher- 
ever possible.  Urban  renewal  must  be  used 
as  a  vehicle  for  accomplishing  this  purix>8e. 
Alternative  methods,  less  complicated  and 
more  economical  than  actual  physical  sepa- 
ration, are  now  being  developed  and  should 
be  applied  as  soon  as  they  are  successfully 
demonstrated. 

State,  county,  and  city  officials  should  de- 
terminedly embark  on  a  course  of  action  to 
encourage  combined  treatment  of  municipal 
and  industrial  wastes  In  the  same  treatment 
plant.  This  spells  economy  of  operation  and 
savings  for  both  the  public  and  Industry. 
Where  Industry  locates  on  the  city's  environs. 
It  will  stlU  pay  the  community  to  install  an 
Interceptor  sewer  to  brtng  that  Indiistry's 
wastes  to  the  city  plant  for  treatment. 

All  new  sewage  facilities  must  be  designed 
to  prevent  the  necessity  of  bypassing  un- 
treated waters,  something  which  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  pollution  of  the  Detroit 
River. 

The  operation  of  waste  treatment  plants 
should  be  entmsted  only  to  trained  and 
skilled  operators,  who  should  be  required  to 
obtain  state  certification  of  their  competency. 

Great  emphasis  must  be  given  to  preven- 
tion of  accidental  spUls  of  waste  materials 
Into  Michigan's  waters.  Inplant  surveys  to 
prevent  accldenu  should  be  utilized  by  State 
and  local  officials. 

An  appropriate  system  of  reporting  of  un- 
tisual  increases  in  waste  output  and  acci- 
dental spills  to  the  appropriate  State  and 
local  agencies  must  be  instituted.  Use  of 
waters  of  the  State  for  disposal  of  trash, 
garbage,  and  other  noxious  refuse  must  be 
prohibited. 

Existing  dximps  along  the  waters  of  our 
State  must  be  eliminated.  Industrial  plants 
must  be  required  to  improve  practices  for 
segregation  and  treatment  of  waste  to  effect 
maximum  reductions  of  acids,  alkalies,  tarry 
substance*,  oils,  phenoU,  ammonia  and 
nitrogen  compounds,  phosphorous  com- 
pounds, and  all  other  wastes  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  oxygen-demanding  substances. 

Federal  agenciee  must  be  forced  to  conform 
to  high  standards  in  the  discharge  of  their 
wastes.  The  President  has  Issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  which  squarely  place*  this  re- 
quirement on  all  Federal  installations.  Fed- 
eral water  quaaty  standards  under  the  Fed- 
eral statute  Just  passed  under  sponsorship  of 
Congressman  Blatntk,  Senator  Mcskh  and 
myself  must  be  fixed  at  the  highest  feasible 
levels. 

More  adequate  funding  of  State  programs, 
and  indeed  of  local  programs,  m\ist  take  place 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  ability  to  analyze, 
trace  and  prevent  sources  of  pollution.  More 
enforcement  personnel  on  the  State  and  local 
level  must  be  available  to  combat  pollution. 

Since  1966  the  Federal  Government  has  In- 
creased its  expenditures  In  all  areas  of  water 
pollution  almost  sixfold  and  has  assisted  gen- 
erously State  programs  for  prevention  of  pol- 
lution and  abatement  of  this  terrible  hazard. 


Communities  have  bettered  this  record,  yet 
an  enormous  construction  backlog  remains. 
There  is,  as  New  York  has  shown,  reason  for 
State  participation  In  funding  projects. 

Michigan  and  other  States  must  have  a 
more  realistic  system  for  appraising  and  re- 
porting needed  waste  treatment  facilities. 
For  example.  Michigan's  three  largest  cities 
report  needs  for  $98  million  for  construction; 
Detroit  indicating  needs  of  $45,300,000.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Conference  of  State  San- 
itary Engineers  came  up  with  a  figure  for  the 
whole  State  of  $4.7  million.  The  Public 
Health  Service  Conference  on  cleanup  of  the 
Detroit  River  estimates  Detroit's  needs  for 
secondary  treatment  to  be  on  the  order  of 
$500  mlUlon;  whereas,  the  Detroit  Water 
Board  says  that  secondary  treatment  alone, 
which  Is  badly  needed  on  the  Detroit  River, 
will  cost  $750  miUlon.  It  appears  that  some 
better  way  of  reporting  present  and  future 
needs  must  be  devised. 

A  Senate  committee  study  will  shortly  show 
National  and  State  needs  and  expenditures 
are  vastly  larger  than  any  present  source 
Indicates. 

Local  officials  must  Insist  on  this  adequate 
reporting  to  enable  enactment  of  adequate 
State  and  Federal  aid  programs. 

All  State  and  municipal  agencies  must 
require  sewerage  or  water  use  charges  suf- 
ficient to  finance  construction  and  operation 
of  adequate  collection  and  treatment  works. 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  drawn 
Into  water  pollution  abatement  by  failure 
of  the  States  to  preser^'e  our  waters  and  to 
abate  polluUon.  If  the  several  States. 
Michigan  included.  Intend  to  preserve  their 
ancient  right  and  responsibility  in  water 
quality  control  they  must  display  new  vigor 
and  effectiveness. 

There  must  be  a  full  understanding  that 
there  Is  place  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
activity  in  pollution  abatement.  The  Federal 
Government  neither  desires  nor  has  the 
ability  to  handle  every  single  source  of  pol- 
lution and  every  improperly  managed  and 
operated  cesspool  and  Industrial  or  munici- 
pal treatment  works.  If  the  States  and  com- 
munities will  accept  the  Invaluable  skills 
and  tremendous  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government:  if  they  will  support  Federal 
actlTltlea  to  abate  pollution  by  understand- 
ing it  Is  a  cooperative  endeavor;  and  if  they 
will  carry  out  their  own  great  responsibili- 
ties In  this  area;  prospects  are  good  that 
when  we  see  "water  wonderland"  it  will  mean 
Just  that,  not  only  for  Michigan,  but  for  all 
America. 
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Declaratioa  of  Honolnln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  decision  to  dispatch  Vice 
President  Humphhiy  to  several  Asian 
countries  la  seen  by  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  as  a  sign  that  "while  Uhsk^war 
continues,  the  quest  for  peace  goes  on." 

The  Journal  noted  that  the  Honolulu 
declaration  Is  "another  vigorous  reaf- 
firmation of  broad  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam: resisting  Communist  aggression 
while  continuing  to  pursue  every  path 
toward  honorable  peace." 

The  newspaper  also  found  It  en- 
couraging that  the  declaration  reem- 
phaslzed  that  "the  purpose  of  the  United 
States  remains  a  purpose  of  peace." 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  entire 
editorial,  as  follows,  be  Included  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Milwaukee   (Wis.)   Journal, 
Feb.  9.   1966] 
Declaration  of  Honolulu 
Shorn  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that 
attended  its  birth,  the  declaration  of  Hono- 
lulu app>ears  as  another  vigorous  reaffirma- 
tion  of  bpoad   U.S.  policy  In   Vietnam:    Re- 
sisting Communist  aggression  while  contin- 
uing to  pursue  every  path  toward  honorable 
peace. 

Although  unstated  In  the  official  communi- 
que, the  Honolulu  gathering  clearly  served 
another  function.  It  committed  the  Unit- 
ed States  more  firmly  than  ever  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  present  Saigon  government.  The 
pledges  of  more  Intensive  efforts  to  revive 
the  battered  Vietnamese  economy  and  to 
provide  a  better  life  for  the  people  are  evi- 
dence of  this.  Of  course,  such  goals  can 
never  be  fully  realized  when  a  war  Is  rag- 
ing. 

Slgrnlficantly.  the  declaration  Ignored  the 
publicized  demands  of  the  Saigon  leaders 
to  step  up  the  war.  particularly  viHth  wid- 
er air  operations  against  the  North.  Also, 
another  basic  difference  Is  signaled  by  the 
silence  on  the  issue  of  recognition  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  parent  politi- 
cal organization  of  the  Vletcong.  as  one  pre- 
condlOon  for  any  possible  negotiation. 
Prime  Minister  Ky  Insists  on  total  nonrec- 
ognltlon.  The  United  States  has  said  that 
the  Vletcong  would  have  no  difficulty  In  hav- 
ing their  views  represented  at  any  confer- 
ence. 

It  Is  encouraging  that  the  declaration  re- 
emphaslzed  that  "the  purpose  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  remains  a  purpose  of  peace."  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  decision  to  dispatch  Vice 
President  Humphrey  again  to  several  Asian 
countries  seems  to  be  a  sign  that,  while 
the  war  continues,  the  quest  for  peace 
goes  on. 


Policy  Pays  Off 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  know  from  experience  that 
frequently  it  is  not  easy  for  either  a 
parent.— or  a  nation— to  take  a  stand, 
to  be  firm.  But  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary. 

We  all  recall  Hitler's  aggressive  steps, 
and  the  great  world  conflict  it  took  to 
stop  him. 

The  New  York  Journal  American  re- 
calling this  and  other  aspects  of  aggres- 
sion, has  commended  the  administration 
for  its  stand  in  Vietnam. 

In  an  editorial  which  I  thought  par- 
ticularly apropos,  the  paper  stated  that 
In  Hawaii  President  Johnson  "has  em- 
phatically restated  the  unassailable  case 
for  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam  " 
and  it  adds: 

^J'^'^^  **^*  '^***  striking  point  made  by 
the  President  was  his  comparison  of  the 
Vietnam  war  to  American  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions of  the  1940-s.  and  1950s  when  "we 
took  our  stand  In  Europe  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  those  threatened  by  aggression." 

The  editorial  asserts  that  President 
Johnson's  Hawaii  speech  is  a  "reempha- 


sis  of  the  'so  far  and  no  farther'  outlook 
which  has  been  a  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  In  the  post-World 
War  n  years."  And  the  paper  con- 
cludes : 

The  ix>llcy  has  worked,  and  to  depart  from 
it  would  court  disaster,  shame,  and  inevitably 
world  war  m. 

While  I  have  quoted  from  the  editorial, 
I  am  certain  that  many  will  want  to  read 
it  in  its  entirety  and,  therefore,  with 
permission  granted  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Journal -Ameri- 
can, Feb.  8.  1965] 
L.B.J.'s   Reminder 

Speaking  In  Hawaii,  President  Johnson  has 
emphatically  restated  the  unassailable  case 
for  the  American  presence  In  Vietnam.  The 
speech  provides  a  fitting  rebuff  to  opponents 
of  his  Vietnam  policy  who,  regardless  of  their 
motivation  Invariably  fall  to  offer  a  logical 
and  honorable  alternative. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  point  made  by 
the  President  was  his  comparison  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  American  foreign  policy  decisions 
of  the  1940's  and  1950's  when  "we  took  our 
stand  In  Europe  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
those  threatened  by  aggression." 

The  firmness  of  such  stands — for  example, 
In  Greece  and  during  the  Berlin  airlift — has 
apparently  convinced  Soviet  Russia  that 
America  means  business  when  it  says  It  will 
not  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  communism 
prey  on  small  and  relatively  defenseless  re- 
gions. This  determination  was,  of  course, 
also  strikingly  and  grimly  Illustrated  during 
the  Korean  war,  at  great  cost  In  American 
life  and  treasure. 

The  taking  of  such  a  stand,  moreover, 
evokes  sad  memories  of  the  pre-World  War  II 
era  when  democracy  allowed  Adolf  Hitler  to 
prey  In  precisely  the  same  fashion  on  his 
neighbors.  It  took  a  great  world  conflict  to 
stop  him.  or  don't  the  administration's 
Vietnam  oppbnents  recall  this? 

The  Hawaii  speech  Is  a  reemphasis  of  the 
"so  far  and  no  farther"  outlook  which  has 
been  a  cornerstone  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  the  post- World  War  II  years.  The 
policy  has  worked,  and  to  depart  from  It 
would  court  disaster,  shame,  and  Inevitably 
world  war  III. 


Marcellui  M.  Mardock: 
Service 


68  Years  of 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIK 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday.  February  15,  1966,  Marcellus 
M.  Murdock,  a  distinguished  Kansan 
and  great  American,  was  honored  in 
Wichita,  Kans.,  on  the  occasion  of  68 
years  of  service  in  journalism,  his  com- 
munity and  State.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  be  present  with  other  citizens  from 
Kansas  and  other  parts  of  the  Nation 
to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Murdock. 

Mr.  Murdock  remains  active  as  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  Publishing 
Co.  The  Murdock  name  has  been 
synonymous  with  newspapers  and  with 
progress  in  Kansas  for  many,  many 
years. 
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Marcellus  Murdock  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  aviation  in  our  State  and  he 
has  assumed  a  leading  role  in  making 
Wichita,  Kans.,  the  air  capital  of  the 
world.  At  83  he  is  a  man  who  is  young 
at  heart,  and  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
have  sat  with  him  to  discuss  personal 
problems,  business,  politics,  or  the  fu- 
ture in  general. 

Britt  Brown,  vice  president  and  secre- 
tary of  the  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon 
Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  presided  at  the 
luncheon  honoring  Mr.  Murdock.  Under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
of  Mr.  Brown's  informal  presentation 
concerning  Mr.  Murdock: 

As  I  told  you  In  my  letter  of  invitation. 
thU  is  In  no  way  to  be  construed  as  a  re- 
tirement party.  To  the  contrary,  he  will  con- 
tinue hU  very  active  participation  in  both 
the  management  and  the  setting  of  editorial 
policy  for  the  newspapers. 

In  addition  to  thanking  each  and  every 
one  of  you  for  taking  time  from  your  busy 
schedules  and  in  some  cases  to  come  from  as 
far  away  as  Los  Angeles  and  North  Caro- 
lina to  help  coDMnemorate  this  auspicious 
occasion.  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
my  great-  (and  I  do  mean  "great")  uncle 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 

"One  fine  old  stud  horse  of  the  Murdock 
line  who  stUl  proudly  stands,  pawing  the 
gravel  and  sniffing  the  breeze,"  as  William 
L.  White  stated  It  so  well  in  his  editorial 
honoring  "The  War  Horse"  published  today 
in  the  Emporia  Gazette.  I  commend  it  to 
your  reading.  Though  of  course  Bin  is  very 
very  prejudiced  In  this  instance. 

Marcellus'  professional  life  In  the  field  of 
Journalism  began  In  1898.  when  as  a  high 
school  boy  of  15.  he  began  working  for  the 
Wichita  Daily  Eagle,  established  by  his 
father.  Col.  Marshall  M.  Murdock.  April  12. 
1872.  In  1907  when  he  was  barely  24  and 
when  growing  Wichita  had  a  population  of 
47,000,  Marcellus  M.  Murdock  succeeded  his 
father  as  publisher  of  the  Wichita  Eagle.  In 
1927.  he  established  the  Evening  Eagle  to 
supplement  the  morning  paper.  In  1960  the 
Wichita  Eagle  purchased  the  Wichita  Beacon 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Murdock  became  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  Publishing  Co  a 
position  he  holds  with  active  Interest  and 
distinction.  For  many  years  he  was  also  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  radio  sta- 
tion KFH.  You  know,  that  other  media.  In 
1961.  Marcellus  M.  Murdock  received  out- 
standing recognition  in  the  field  of  Journal-  r 
ism  when  he  was  awarded  the  Kansas  cita- 
tion for  JoumallsOc  merit  by  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation. 

Many    of    you    present    today    were    also 
present  at  that  award  on  February  10    1961 
when   our  good  friend   Clyde  M.  Reed    Jr ' 
wrote  a  presentation  entitled,  "The  Man  Who 
Did  Not  Run". 

You  will  remember  the  presentation  talk 
was  prepared  by  Clyde  M.  Reed.  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Parsons  Sun,  and  delivered,  because 
of  the  Illness  of  Mr.  Beed,  by  Fred  W.  Brin- 
kerhoff.  publisher  of  the  Pittsburg  Sun  and 
Headlight.  The  response  by  Mr.  Murdock 
who  also  was  ill.  was  read  by  Rolla  A.  Clymer 
past  president  of  the  foundation  and  editor 
of  the  El  Dorado  Times. 

Mr.  Murdock.  who  recently  purchased  a 
new  Beechcraft  Bonanza,  Is  still  active  as  a 
pilot  at  the  age  of  83,  even  though  his  close 
friend,  the  late  Walter  Beech,  said  to  him  In 
1928,  when  Murdock  was  45  years  old.  "Mur- 
dock. you're  too  old  to  fly." 

"I  will  show  you  who  Is  too  old."  retorted 
Miudock.  "Get  me  an  airplane  and  an  in- 
structor, and  ni  show  you."  And  so  it  was 
that  Beech  secured  for  Murdock  an  instruc- 
tor and  In  1929  sold  him  an  OX-5  powered 
open-cockpit  Travel  Air.    Many  of  you  OX- 
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5'ers  here  today  probably  remember  thta  well. 
Receiving  hU  private  license  (No.  69«4 — mine 
la  1063536  azul  I  have  been  at  It  some  30 
years)  and  a  certificate  stoned  by  none  oUmt 
than  Orvllle  Wright  in  April  1939.  Murdock 
became  aviation's  moet  enthusiastic  booeter 
m  a  town  that  was  then  beginning  to  con- 
sider itself  the  air  capital  of  the  world. 

Using  his  airplanes  extensively  for  news 
gathering  and  picture  taking  for  his  news- 
paper, he  was  one  of  the  real  pioneers  in  the 
development  of  aviation. 

Flying  In  those  early  days  without  the 
benefit  of  such  now-taken-for-grantcd  Items 
as  navigational  aids,  dependable  engines  and 
prepared  airfields,  Murdock  had  hu  share  of 
catastrophles.  But  since  there  are  PAA  peo- 
ple present,  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  during 
his  first  few  years  In  aviation,  he  perma- 
nently retired  two  Travel  Airs  and  a  Cessna. 
Yet,  In  six  unorganized  landings,  the  only 
injury  he  ever  sustained  was  a  broken  tooth. 
This  occurred  when,  having  flipped  a  Travel 
Air  on  its  back  landing  on  a  rough  field,  he 
unbuckled  the  seat  belt  and  fell  out  on  bis 
head. 

Always  a  spokesman  for  aviation  Interests 
In  Kansas,  Murdock  was  Instrumental  In 
establishing  airfields  aU  across  the  State.  In 
Wichita  alone  he  took  an  active  part  In  de- 
veloping three  municipal  airports.  Including 
the  present  tlO  million-plus  facility. 

During  World  War  n,  he  served  as  a  cap- 
tain   la   the   Civil   Air   Patrol    and   flew   his 
Cessna  C-3   on   practice  missions.     In   1947 
he  purchased  the  fastest  4-8eat  airplane  on 
the  market,  a  Beechcraft  Bonanza.     Fasci- 
nated   by    the    new    Ughtwelght    (for    those 
days)     navigational    and    radio    equipment 
being   made   available   to   general   avlaUon. 
Murdock  determined  that  he  would  become 
an  Instrument  pilot  and  began  taking  instru- 
ment Instruction  early  In  1954.     In  July  of 
1955.  at  the  age  of  72.  he  passed  the  CAA 
Instrument  written  test  with  a  perfect  score 
of  100.     Up  until  that  date  no  one  had  ever 
done  this  and  to  date  only  two  others  have. 
ThU  Is  the  only  thing  in  our  close  and  per- 
sonal   association    for    which    I   have    never 
forgiven   him.     It   took   me   three   attempts 
to  pass  the  written  and  I  finally  did  with  a 
score    1    point    above    passing.      I    will    say 
that  I  have  logged  more  actual  Instrument 
time  than  he.  but  this  U  merely  a  monu- 
ment   to    monumental    lack    of    Judgment 
You  know  the  saying  quoted  among  us  blrd- 
men.  'There  are  old  pilots  and  there  are  bold 
pUou.   but   there   are   no   old,   bold   pilots." 
Marcellus  Mayberry  Murdock  was  83  yester- 
day.   At  the  age  of  82.  he  received  his  multi- 
engine   rating   in    the    corporation's    Beech- 
craft  Baron  and  today  at  the  age  of  83   flies 
not  only  his  1963  model  Beechcraft  Bonanza 
almost  dally,  but  the  twin  Baron,  and  wears 
proudly  hU  mach  buster  pin  on  his  lapel 
having   exceeded   the   speed   of  sound   in   a 
F-lOO  Super  Sahrejet.     Further,  he  Is  still 
^nln^  his  FAA  physicals  with  what  must 
■eem   to   many   younger  men,   a   dlsgustlna 
regularity.  * 

When  asked  if  he  has  any  regreU  about 
his  long  career  In  aviation,  this  intrepid 
open-cockpit  veteran  of  engine  failures,  bird 
collisions,  forced  landings,  ground  loops,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  close  shaves  and  near 
misses  too  numeroxis  to  caUlog,  replies 
"Only  one,  that  I  didn't  start  flying  20  years 
sooner."  ' 

He  was  a  member  of  the  flrit  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  WlchlU  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  for  10  years  headed  the  avUtlon 
committee  of  the  chamber.  His  many  ac- 
tivities In  State  and  municipal  organizations 
which  have  promoted  the  educauonal  social 
and  cultural  uxe  of  the  State,'  and  of  this 
conmiunlty.  are  numerous.  He  has  found 
time  to  serve  on  the  Community  Cheat  from 
Its  beginning  In  1923  and  sUll  serves  on  the 
Unltwl  Pund  board  of  directors.  He  received 
the  first  honorary  degree  oonfenrd  by  ths 
University  of  Wichita  since  1944  when  Milton 
Elsenhower  was  similarly  honored  (the  fli»» 


since  1933)  on  August  18.  1963,  when  they 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
humane  letters  during  Wichita  University's 
siunmer  commencement  ceremonies.  Dur- 
ing 83  years  of  vigorous  living  In  a  period  of 
phenomenal  growth  and  expansion  for  Wlch- 
lU and  Kansas,  he  has.  through  organiza- 
tional connections  and  professional  Journal- 
istic activities,  been  an  Integral  part  of  the 
development,  of  the  culture  of  our  com- 
munity and  our  time.  His  life  span,  which 
began  In  Wichita  on  February  14,  1883, 
covers  all  but  22  years  of  the  life  of  the 
State  of  Kansas. 

He  has  served  the  city  of  WlchlU  and  the 
Bute  of  Kansas  with  Integrity  and  distinc- 
tion. His  career  reveals  a  long  and  enviable 
tradition  of  progress  and  foreslghtedness. 
He  possesses,  moreover,  the  personal  qual- 
ities of  humility,  courage,  and  intelligence. 

It  Is  Indeed  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  here  assembled  today  should  seize  the 
privilege  of  doing  ourselves  the  honor  of 
commemorating  this  68  years  «f  service  to 
our  area  and  the  WlchlU  Eagle^d  Beacon, 
the  newspapers  that  serve  It. 


February  17,  1966 


Daylight  Saving  Time  Uniformity  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV'ES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

•  Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent statement  in  support  of  national 
uniformity  in  starting  and  ending  dates 
for  daylight  saving  time  has  been  made 
by  Lloyd  Brandt,  manager,  legislative  de- 
partment of  the  Minneapolis  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Mr.  Brandt  testified  be- 
fore committees  in  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  S.  1404  passed  the  Senate 
and  soon  we  wUl  be  considering  the  ques- 
tion in  this  body. 

I  am  sure  the  problems  raised  in  Min- 
nesota by  the  lack  of  time  uniformity  are 
typical  of  many  States.   Many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  type  of  confu- 
sion described  in  Mr.  Brandts  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Llotd  Bbandt.  Manager,  Legis- 
lative Depaktment,  Minneapolis  Chamber 
or  Commerce— Heakino  Before  the  Com- 
mtttex  on  Commerce,  U.S.  Senate  on  S 
1404,  April  26,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  happy  to  have  the 
opportumty  to  read  a  short  sUtement  from 
our  organization. 

The  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
resolution  of  Its  board  of  directors,  supports 

After  years  of  experience  In  our  SUte  legis- 
lature, it  u  our  conclusion  that  a  national 
bin  Is  the  only  way  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos.  This  bUl  has  definite  llmluUons  but 
It  U  a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

This  is  the  situation  In  Minnesota.  The 
time  sUtute  in  Mlnnesou  orders  daylight 
saving  time  from  the  fourth  Sunday  in  May 
to  Labor  Day.  However,  communities  along 
the  Wisconsin  border  such  as  Duluth,  Wi- 
nona, and  a  host  of  smaller  towns  moved 
their  clocks  forward  the  last  Sunday  in 
April  to  conform  to  daylight  saving  time  be- 
ing observed  in  Wisconsin.  On  the  fourth 
Sunday  In  May,  the  rest  of  the  SUte  will  go 
on  fast  time  except  certain  communities 
along  the  DakoU  border.  The  same  pro- 
cedure will  be  followed  in  the  faU— some 
cities  remaining  on  dayUght  saving  Ume 
while  the  SUte  goes  back  to  central  sUndard 
time. 


As  a  result  of  this  confusion,  for  6  months 
all  Mlnnesou  clocks  are  the  same.  During 
the  reffialnlng  6  months  various  combina- 
tions of  time  can  be  found  In  the  State  de- 
pending on  what  month  or  day  it  happens 
to  be. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  what  kind  of 
problems  are  presented  to  the  transportation 
companies,  radio  and  television,  and  others 
by  this  confusion.  These  are  Isolated  in- 
dustries, however,  and  If  only  they  were 
affected,  it  might  be  a  tolerable  situation. 

Such  Is  not  the  case:  the  efficiency  of  every 
major  company  if  affected.  We  are  a  grain, 
finance,  and  electronics  center  and  for  the 
most  part,  our  community  of  Interest  is  with 
the  East.  The  great  majority.  80  percent  of 
long-distance  telephone  calls  originated  In 
the  MinneopolU  area  are  with  the  eastern 
connections.  During  the  period  that  we  are 
on  central  sUndard  time  and  the  East  Is  on 
daylight  saving  time,  our  time  for  telephone 
contact  with  the  eastern  offices  Is  reduced  to 
leas  than  2  hours  per  day. 

Ocntlei^en,  we  are  traditionally  a  conser- 
vative organization.  We  don't  usually  look 
too  favorably  upon  Federal  soluUons  to  local 
problems.  In  this  case,  however,  we  feel 
Justified  in  requesting  your  Intervention  In 
what  has  heretofore  been  a  local  matter. 
This  does  Involve  commerce  across  SUte 
lines  and  It  Is  a  problem  that  cannot  or  will 
not  be  satisfactorily  resolved  by  the  States. 
In  Mlnnesou,  I  am  sure  that  after  re- 
apportionment, our  problem  will  be  solved 
as  we  get  heavier  dominations  from  the 
urban  areas  and  we  will  go  Into  conformity 
with  the  East.  But  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  are  many  other 
SUtes  that  are  then  going  to  be  faced  with 
the  same  problem  that  we  have  had  for  the 
last  8  years— In  the  Dakota*,  In  Nebraska 
where  there  has  been  rural  domlnaUon,  and 
as  the  urban  areas  are  more  heavily  repre- 
sented In  their  legislatures,  they  are  going 
to  start  struggling  with  this  problem  of  If 
they  have  daylight  saving  time,  how  long, 
and  arriving  at  some  kind  of  compromise. 

So  we  urge  the  passage  of  S.  1404.  We 
think  It  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction  since 
we  are  one  of  the  few  communities  of  our 
size  in  the  country  that  Isn't  on  the  stand- 
ard 6  months  daylight  saving  time. 


Blessings  After  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  I  cannot  say  that  I 
relish  the  postponement  of  some  of  the 
tax  cuts  we  made  last  year,  nor  do  I  ever 
really  enjoy  paying  taxes.  I  think  that  a 
column  from  the  files  of  the  Pomona 
Progress-Bulletin  of  December  15.  1965. 
written  by  Joseph  H.  Firman,  has  a  suc- 
cinct message  in  this  regard.  The  article 
follows : 

Blessings   After   Taxes 
(By  Joseph  H.  Firman) 

Having  coffee — and  In  my  favorite  greasy 
spoon  the  other  morning.  I  was  afBlcted  by 
sense  of  despondency  such  as  comes  over 
every  thinking  man  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  as  I  sloshed  a  chunk  of 
doughnut  about  in  the  coffee. 

An  elderly  over-easy-and-bacon  next  to  me 
glanced  my  way. 

"Whoosh."  I  said.  In  answer  to  his  \in- 
spoken  InvlUUon  to  unburden  my  soul 
"Taxas.    I  mean,  Uxes." 
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"Pretty  tough,"  agreed  over-easy.  "Still, 
you  think  of  what  you  get  for  your  taxes — 
police  protection,  roads,  good  schools,  water." 
I  stared  at  him.  "Tou  some  klnda  nut  or 
something?  Sure  these  things  are  good,  but 
do  I  have  to  carry  practically  the  whole 
burden  of  the  SUte  all  by  myself?" 

Short-stack-and-sausage  on  my  other  side 
Joined  the  discussion. 

"Property  Uxes  pretty  high?"  I  nodded 
glumply.  "So  you  must  have  a  pretty  nice 
home,  eh?    Nice  part  of  town?" 

"WeU,  sure, "  I  said.  "Sure.  Its  a  pretty 
good  home,  I  guess.  And  In  a  good  section. 
But  still,  man,  that's  a  lot  of  dough.  And 
income  Ux  time  still  ahead." 

"If  you're  not  making  much  money  you 
don't  have  to  pay  much  Income  Ux,"  said  a 
heretofore  unheard-from  ham-and-scram- 
bled  two  stools  away.  "I'd  say  you're  pretty 
lucky  to  have  a  good  paying  Job  right  now." 
I  was  surrounded.  "Well  of  course  I'm 
glad  to  be  working  and  all,"  I  said.  "But 
what  I  pay  for  the  privilege.  And  car  li- 
cense fees — ouch." 

"Well,  you  got  a  car,"  said  overeasy.  "Lots' 
of  people  don't." 

"Yeah,  and  I've  got  a  few  teenagers  In  the 
home  who  make  my  car  Insurance  something 
like  the  national  debt." 

Short-stack  nodded  soberly.  "I  know 
what  you  mean.  If  you  could  Just  get  rid 
of  your  children,  your  auto  Insurance  would 
go  way  down." 

I  gaped.    "Get  rid  of  my " 

"Sure,"  said  bam-and-scrambled,  "and  I'll 
bet  with  those  kids  your  grocery  bill  Is  some- 
thing to  see." 

"Oy  veh.  Don't  mention  grocery  bills. 
Know  what  It  cost  me  last  month,  not 
counting  milk?    Two 
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"There  you  go.  If  you  didn't  have  all  that 
family,  your  car  Insurance  would  be  down 
and  your  food  bills  down.  There's  a  lot  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  now;  maybe  your  boys 
will  get  sent  to  prison — let  the  State  support 
'em  for  awhile." 

"Hey,  wait  Just  a  darn  minute."  I  was 
Indignant.  "I  can  support  my  family,  all 
right.  And  I  don't  begrudge  them  what 
they  cost  me.     It's  Just  that " 

"Taxes  are  a  lot  lower  In  Nebraska."  sug- 
gested a  coffee-and-bearclaw  at  the  end  of 
the  counter.  "You  could  move  there  and 
not  have " 

"You  ever  spent  a  winter  In  Nebraska?" 
I  snorted.  "No,  thanks.  I'll  take  southern 
California,  even  If  the  smog  Isi  strangling 
us."  ^ 

"They  got  air  conditioning  Irf  the  hos- 
plUl,"  said  overeasy.  "if  you  were  laid  up 
there  for  6  months  or  so,  you  wouldn't  even 
notice  the  smog." 

I  slid  from  my  stool.  "Boy  what  a  bunch 
of  gloomy  guys  you  guys  are,"  I  said.  "Ho6- 
plUls,  prisons,  wow.  So  we  got  smog  and 
high  taxes  and  Insurance  and  grocery  bills. 
You  guys  never  had  it  so  good,  and  you  bet- 
ter know  it." 

And  I  squared  my  shoulders  and  marched 
briskly  out. 


Antique  Dealer  Richard  Gordon  Scores 
Dodd  Gun  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
week,  the  Plymouth  Record  of  Plymouth, 
N.H.,  carries  a  column  called  Local  View- 
point. Authored  by  different  writers 
each  week,  this  column  gives  interested 


citizens  of  the  community  an  opportunity 
to  air  their  comments  and  opinions  in  the 
local  press. 

The  February  3  issue  carried  a  column 
by  Mr.  Richard  L.  Gordon,  of  Holdemess, 
proprietor  of  Gordon's  Antique  Shop 
on  Route  3  near  Little  Squam  Lake. 

Mr.  Gordon,  who  has  been  In  business 
many  years,  writes  with  feeling  and 
knowledge  about  the  proposed  gun  con- 
trol legislation.  He  expresses  the  opin- 
ion of  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow 
citizens  in  New  Hampshire  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  column  reprinted  at 
this  point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  recommend  it  highly  to  my  colleagues. 
Relative  to  Antigun  Legislation 
It  Is  Indeed  most  disturbing  to  realize  that 
so  many  intelligent  citizens  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  disarming  the  American  citizen  will 
prevent  criminal  acts  by  those  Intent  on  so 
doing.  Needless  to  say.  Improvements  as  to 
the  use  of  firearms  are  most  desirable  and 
needed  to  Improve  and  overcome  the  prob- 
lems at  hand.  However,  the  emphasis 
should  and  must  be  placed  where  it  Justly 
belongs,  and  that  Is  on  the  use  of  firearms 
and  not  on  firearms  themselves. 

Disarming  or  In  any  significant  way  mak- 
ing ownership  and  proper  use  of  firearms 
unavailable  to  the  citizen  would  only  tend 
to  Induce  and  give  added  courage  to  those 
individuals  who  will  use  them  for  Illegal  and 
undesirable  purposes.  Crooks  and  criminals 
will  always  find  ways  to  procure  firearms 
and  when  they  realize  that  the  average  citi- 
zen Is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  protect 
himself  and  his  property  because  of  the  re- 
sults of  antigun  legislation,  the  amount  of 
crime  will  increase  considerably  beyond  Its 
present  state.  Prohibition  did  not  accom- 
plish anything  and  neither  would  restric- 
tions on  our  gun  ownership.  As  for  the 
registering  of  firearms  or  allowing  any  par- 
ticular authority,  local  or  otherwise,  to  de- 
cide who  shall  and  who  shall  not  be  allowed 
ownership,  and  use  of  same,  would  be  only  a 
first  step  toward  later  and  eventual  legisla- 
tion to  completely  do  away  with  guns. 

Aside  from  the  criminal  aspect,  there  Is 
that  of  the  sportsman  and  collector,  who 
number  in  the  millions  In  this  country  and 
the  world  over.  These  people  or  this  group 
Is  comprised  and  always  has  been  of  people 
of  all  walks  of  life  from  honest,  everyday, 
hardworking  citizens  to  executives,  sena- 
tors, Judges,  presidents,  and  kings.  Because 
of  the  misuse  of  firearms  by  a  minority 
group  such  as  criminals.  Is  It  In  any  way  fair 
or  otherwise  Just  to  outlaw  this  privilege, 
pleasure,  and  sport  which  has  been  In  exist- 
ence for  hundreds  of  years? 

It  is  furthermore  a  most  subsUnUal  part 
of  our  American  heritage,  as  well  as  a  right 
granted  by  our  Constitution  to  own  and  l«ar 
arms,  and  It  Is  due  time  that  more  of  iMese 
principals  and  documents  were  preserved  and 
enforced  and  enjoyed  rather  than  being  rldlc- 
lUously  reduced,  reinterpreted,  and  overruled 
by  people  now  lacking  in  pride,  red  blood, 
and  guts  and  a  lack  of  determination  and 
desire  to  do  things  for  themselves,  rather 
than  have  the  Government  or  the  SUte  do  it 
for  them.  There  is  altogether  too  great  a 
tendency  to  become  soft  and  meek  Instead 
of  facing  up  to  situations  requiring  a  firm 
stand. 

With  further  reference  to  guns  In  sport 
and  collecUng  of  antiques,  it  Is  today  a  very 
substantial  part  of  our  economy  and  of  our 
recreational  program.  Any  unwise  curUil- 
ment  of  gun  ownership  will  have  very  ad- 
verse effects  on  both  of  these  as  they  are  so 
closely  related  in  their  function.  There  are 
millions  of  privately  owned,  very  valuable 
collections  of  antique  firearms  all  over  the 
country.  What  would  become  of  these  if  the 
laws  and  restrictions  of  these  antigun  cranks 
became  effective?     Would  they  be  put  Into 


the  melting  pot  or  dumped  into  the  ocean 
along  with  other  Government  surplus?  I 
have  a  few  that  won't  be  so  disposed  of. 

Firearms  as  such,  are  no  more  deadly  than 
automobiles  or  airplanes.  It  Is  their  misuse 
that  Is  the  problem  to  be  overcome.  More 
stringent  legislation  against  those  offenders, 
such  as  stiffer  penalties.  Jail  sentences,  etc., 
and  a  reversal  of  the  trend  In  present  day 
courts  of  protecting  the  criminal  Instead  of 
the  offended,  would  be  a  great  accomplish- 
ment indeed  and  worthy  of  high  praise. 

Hysteria  and  decisions  made  by  those  who 
do  not  know  which  end  of  a  gun  that  the 
bullet  comes  out  of,  will  only  add  to  confu- 
sion and  make  matters  worse. 

An  attempt  to  remove  guns  from  sUble- 
law-abiding  citizens  could  result  in  a  revolu- 
tion of  no  small  proportions. 

It  is  realized,  however,  by  responsible  gun 
owners,  that  certain  new  legislation  Is  neces- 
sary to  Improve  present  clrcumsUnces  rela- 
tive to  availability  of  firearms  to  criminals. 
deUnquents,  and  unsupervised  teenagers  and 
also  to  prevent  further  dum;.'ng  of  foreign 
mlUUry  and  other  cheap  arms  In  this  coun- 
try. Present  legislative  bills  such  as  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd  and  the 
administration  In  Washington  advocating  re- 
striction of  firearms  or  disarmament  are  not 
the  answer  to  the  problem.  Congressman 
Robert  Casey,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  does  present 
a  far  more  sound  and  sensible  approach  and 
one  that  most  blinking  Americans  would  be 
Inclined  to  accept. 

In  conclusion.  I  ask  that  you  support  Con- 
gressman Caset  and  not  the  Dodd  bill. 


A  High  Ideal  and  a  Stern  Command 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  appointed  the  members  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities, 
an  impressive  group  of  talented  Ameri- 
cans.   Until  July  1  the  Chairman  will  be 
the    distinguished    scholar.    Dr.    Henry' 
Allen  Moe,  Who  set  the  "high  ideal"  of 
the  Humanities  Council  in  an  address 
recently    to    the   American   Coimcil    of 
Learned  Societies.    Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  ask  that  his  address  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Address  bt  Dr.  Hknry  Allen  Moe,  to  Ameri- 
can   Council    or    Learned    Societies    at 
Washington,  D.C,  January  20,  1966 
This   seems   to   be   an   occasion    for   self- 
oongratulation;  and  I  think  that's  fine.    Con- 
gra tuitions  are  Indeed,  In  order,  even  self- 
congratulatlon  by  the  American  Council  of 
Learned   Societies.     This,    all   recognize,    or 
should  reoogniae.    What  was  not  reasonably 
imaginable  In  the  forties  has  come  to  pass  In 
the  sixties:  and,  for  this,  the  ACIM  and  Its 
constituent  socIeUes  deserve  a  measure  of 
credit. 

Yet,  let  us  not  be  too  stuck  on  ourselves. 
I  may,  I  think.  Include  myself  among  "our- 
selves"; for  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  oldest  of  your  con-  \ 
stltuent  societies,  repH-eeented  here  by  Prof. 
Albert  Baugh,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
philoeophlcal  society  as  he  would  be  of  any 
learned  society. 

I  said,  "let's  not  be  too  stuck  on  ourselves," 
nor  Indulge  In  too  much  self-oongratulatlon. 
We  should  remember  what  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  used  to  admonish,  even  before  he  was 
a  judge,  that  the  laws  that  govern  us,  at  any 
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given  time,  are  dependent  on  "the  felt  necea- 
sttiea  of  the  time,  the  prevalent  moral  and 
political  theortee.  intultlonB  of  public  poUcy. 
avowed  or  iinconaclou*.  and  with  the  prej- 
udices which  Judges  (and  Congreaamen,  If 
I  may  add  a  word  to  Ux.  Justice  Holmea' 
saying)  share  with  their  fellow  men  •  •  •" 
Ui.  Holmes,  o*  oourae.  UMd  the  word  prej- 
udlc«  In  Ita  primary,  not  Ita  Invidious,  sense. 

In  the  line  at  Mr.  Holmes'  thought,  you 
should  have  no  doubt  that  the  law  which  sets 
up  and  governs  the  National  Foundation  for 
'  the  Arts  and  Humanities  and  which  con- 
trols us.  was  enacted  to  meet  the  felt  neces- 
sities of  the  present  time.  In  the  seeing  to 
It  that  the  necessities  became  felt,  the  ACLS 
surely  had  a  major  p«rt.  For  the  ACLS  took 
the  lead  In  the  formatlMi  ot  the  Commission 
on  the  Humanities,  \mder  the  chairmanship 
of  Bamaby  Kenney:  and  It  was  the  report 
of  this  conunlsslon  that  foc«ued  the  attention 
'  of  Congress  on  the  legislation  we  celebrate. 

That  this  necessity,  brought  to  a  head  by 
the  ACLS.  was  a  long  time  developing  Is  true. 
But  let  us  not  forget  what  John  Adams  wrote 
In  the  18th  century — that  he  bad  to  study 
ixrittlcs  and  war.  so  that  his  sons  might  study 
the  useful  arts  and  philosophy,  so  that  his 
grandsons  might  stvidy  the  arts.  The  sec- 
ond President  of  the  United  States  had  his- 
torical and  political  sense. 

So  did  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  third  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
as  he  was  of  the  United  States.  And  It  Is  to 
be  noted,  too.  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Philosophical  Society  twice  as 
long  as  he  was  President  o(  the  United  States: 
and,  I  dare  say — because  Julian  Boyd  told  me 
so — enjoyed  It  twice  as  much.  For  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society  did  then,  as  It 
does  now.  consider  all  knowledge  to  be  with- 
in Its  province.  The  society  and  its  presi- 
dents have  made  no  exclusions,  then  or  now. 
among  the  sciences  and  the  humanities  as  is 
commonly  done  nowadays.  And  so  It  was 
that  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  his  second  Inaugural  message  of 
1808.  delivered  when  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  declared  that 
all  areas  of  learning  in  the  United  States 
should  be  "placed  among  the  articles  of 
public  care,  all  part  of  which  contribute 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  country."  So 
,  said  Mr.  Jefferson;  In  abort,  he  urged  the  de- 
/  velopment  of  all  learning  as  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

One  could  follow  the  development  of  John 
Adams'  and  Thomas  Jefferson's  "felt  neces- 
sities" through  a  century  and  a  half,  and  see 
them  develop.  In  an  up  and  down  kind  of 
way.  taking  account  of  "prevalent  moral  and 
political  theories"  until  the  felt  necessities 
became  "intuitions  of  public  policy." 

And  this  brings  us  up  to  the  Bush  report. 
"Science :  The  Endless  Frontier."  published  In 
1044.  Then,  as  Prof.  Don  K.  Price,  dean  of 
the  Oraduate  School  of  Public  Administra- 
tion at  Harvard,  wrote  In  his  recent  (1966) 
book  "The  Scientific  Estate."  "the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States"  was  reversed  in 
two  ways:  "Ub  (the  Bush  report)  persuaded 
universities  and  private  research  institu- 
tions that  they  bad  to  ask  the  Government 
for  support  and  persuaded  the  Oovernment 
that  basic  science,  as  well  as  applied  research, 
deserved  support."  "But  •  •  •  hardly  any- 
one." continues  Dr.  Price,  "stopped  to  ask 
the  fundamental  question:  How  Is  science, 
with  all  Its  new  power,  to  be  related  to  our 
political  purposes  and  values,  and  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  constitutional  system?" 

But  there  was  one  questioning  voice,  and 
In  the  self-congratulatory  spirit  that  prevails 
here  today.  I  shall  reniaik  that  the  question- 
ing voice,  asking  the  fandament*!  question, 
was  mine. 

For  as  chairman  of  one  of  Dr.  Bush's  ad- 
visory committees.  I  wrote  the  reports  chap- 
ter on  the  discovery  and  development  of  sci- 
entific talent.  Tou  may  read  on  pages  143 
and  143  at  the  Bush  report  what  I  said.  In 


1944.  about  the  fundamental  question.  sUted 
by  Dr.  Price.  Here.  I  shall  quote  only  a  few 
sentences,  as  follows: 

"The  statesmanship  of  science  •••  re- 
quires that  science  be  concerned  with  more 
than  science.  Science  can  only  be  an  effec- 
tive element  In  the  national  welfare  as  a 
member  of  a  team  •  •  •.  We  could  not  sug- 
gest to  you  a  program  which  would  syphon 
Into  science  and  technology  a  disproportion- 
ately large  share  of  the  Nation's  highest  abili- 
ties without  doing  harm  to  the  Nation,  nor. 
Indeed,  without  crippling  science.  The  fruits 
of  science  become  available  only  through  en- 
terprise, Industry,  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
others  as  well  as  scientists.  •  •  •  There  Is 
never  enough  abUlty  at  high  levels  to  satisfy 
all  the  needs  of  the  Nation:  we  would  not 
seek  to  draw  Into  science  any  more  of  It  than 
science's  proportionate  share." 

You  may  think.  In  the  year  1966.  that  these 
are  reasonable  and  quite  Innocuoiis  state- 
menU.  Yet  In  1945  and  into  1946  I  was  told, 
with  a  good  deal  of  violence,  that  I  cer- 
tainly had  gummed  the  works.  Neverthe- 
less. I  persisted  and  in  1946  I  told  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, meeting  In  Boston,  that  unless  science 
desisted  from  its  then  purpose  to  hog  it  all. 
free  science  might  well  be  something  that 
their  successor  scientists  would  read  about 
but  did  not  Rave. 

The  denouement  Is  pleasant  to  record:  the 
voice  of  science  now  pleads  eloquently  for 
humanistic  learning. 

So  much  for  hUtory.  with  Just  the  remark 
that  we  shall  forget  It  at  our  peril. 

The  peril  would  come  from  forgetting  Bilr. 
JusUce  Holmes'  gUdes.  "the  felt  necessities 
of  the  time,  the  prevalent  moral  and  political 
theories,  intuitions  of  public  policy,  avowed 
or  unconscious." 

In  government  one  shoiild  be  out  In  front, 
but  must  not  be  too  far  out  in  front.  I  do 
not  regard  this  as  counsel  of  timidity:  I  do 
regard  It  as  counsel  of  wisdom.  The  wisdom 
of  it  lies  in  this:  Considering  the  6.000  3-year 
fellowships,  chiefly  for  humanistic  studies 
that  the  Office  of  Education  plans  to  award 
in  1966  for  graduate  studies,  rising  to  7.500 
In  1967-68.  and  considering  the  funds  now 
available  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities,  the  prospect  for  humanistic 
studies  Is  bright,  financially  brighter  than 
It  ever  has  been.  For  1966-67.  the  Office 
of  Education's  commitment  for  Its  graduate 
fellowships  Is  $55  million. 

To  continue  to  merit  such  support  by  the 
taxpayers'  money  we  must  put  ourselves  into 
position  to  demonstrate  some  Impact  of  our 
efforts  on  our  total  American  culture.  To 
put  it  more  bluntly,  what  the  Humanities 
Endowment  does  with  the  taxpayers'  money 
must,  to  merit  continuing  support,  make 
some  Impact — visible,  recognizable  Impact — 
upon  the  lives  of  people  outside  the  academic 
community.  In  Ui.  JusUce  Holmes'  lan- 
guage, what  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  does,  must  become  one  of 
the  felt  necessities  of  our  time. 

Saying  what  I  have  Just  said,  decidedly 
does  not  mean  that  works  of  scholarship 
should  not  receive  support.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  they  should;  for  they  are  basic 
to  advance  in  thought,  in  morality,  in  polit- 
ical theory.  In  taste,  and  even  in  manners. 
The  formal  education  of  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers and  their  lifelong  studies  show  this 
to  be  true  beyond  a  doubt.  We  should  not 
expect  too  much  of  history,  but  neither 
should  we  think  that  what  is  commonplace 
to  us  has  always  been  so.  As  the  Founding 
Fathers  were,  those  responsible  for  the  oper- 
ations of  the  National  Humanities  Endow- 
ment should  be.  or  at  least  must  try  to  be, 
men  of  the  past,  (tresent.  and  future. 

This  la  a  tall  order:  and  my  aaylng.  so  far, 
has  been  much  too  generalized. 

So  let  me  go  on  to  say  something  more, 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  get  myself  labeled,  by 
I  hofte  only  a  few,  as  somebody  who  should 


not  be  allowed  to  be  loose  In  the  land.    What 
I  shall  add  now  is  simply  this: 

The  curse  of  humanistic  scholarship  in 
my  time  has  been  pedantry:  you  all  know 
what  I  mean  and  I  needn't  define  it.  Some- 
times when  viewing  what  passes  for  fine 
scholarship  and  what  I  regard  as  its  excesses 
of  picayune  malaise.  I  have  seen  In  it  a  new 
scholasticism,  with  a  more  than  alexandrine 
twist.  But  we  must  strive  to  make  the  so- 
called  humanistic  learning  humane — that  is. 
human.  Otherwise  It  is  Just  a  sterile  busi- 
ness, without  any  impact  that's  worth  a 
tinker's  dam  on  American  culture,  on  the 
good  life,  on  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  on 
ttie  rights  of  men.  on  political  liberty  on 
freedom  of  the  mind.  The  study  of  litera- 
ture, to  adduce  only  one  example,  should 
cultivate  human  Judgment,  developing  both 
taste  and  moral  feeling. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties will  not  in  my  time,  nor  In  Barnaby 
Keeney's.  encourage,  support,  stake  or  grub- 
stake what  we  and  oiu-  Council  deem  to  be 
pedantry. 

The  classics,  yes;  medieval  and  renaissance 
studies,  certainly;  philosophy,  of  course,  but 
not  logomachy;  history,  my  best  love,  but 
not  desslcated  antlquarlanlsm;  law.  which  in 
some  aspects  Is  fertile  humanistic  territory, 
but  not  pettifoggery;  linguistics — but  I  have 
enumerated  enough  to  give  you  the  general 
idea  of  the  way  my  mind  runs. 

And  lest  there  remain  any  doubt  about 
the  way  it  runs.  I  shall  say  that  I  agree  with 
what  Oeorge  Stelner,  of  Churchill  College. 
Cambridge,  wrote  recently  ("The  Listener." 
October  21.  19C5:  "A  man  would  have  to  be 
an  outright  optimist  or  gifted  with  self- 
deception  to  argue  that  all  Is  well  In  the 
study  and  teaching  of  English  literature. 
There  Is  a  distinct  malaise  in  the  field,  a 
sense  of  things  gone  wrong  by  default." 

Well  and  good,  you  may  say;  you  might 
even  say,  OK.  But  In  either  case,  you  will 
ask.  "What's  to  be  the  determiner?  " 

To  that  I  can  only  respond  by  making  a 
personal  statement:  I  am  a  lawyer  and  I  am, 
in  what  I  regard  as  the  best  of  legal  systems, 
a  case  lawyer.  In  the  Anglo- American  legal 
tradition.  I  believe  that  Justice  and  equity 
are  best  done  by  deciding  the  particular  case; 
that  no  man  has  good  enough  brains,  or  a 
large  enough  vision,  or  enough  wisdom,  to 
pronounce  a  generalized  proposition  appli- 
cable to  all  cases.  I  distrust  the  builders  of 
complicated  systems  of  thought  about  hu- 
man affairs  supposed  to  be  luilversally  appli- 
cable; I  detest  the  glorifiers  of  abstractions 
who  write  their  abstractions  In  a  lingo 
mostly  private  to  themselves;  and  the  same 
goes  for  artists  who  say  nothing  to  my 
favorite  human  characters.  Tom.  Dick,  and 
Harry,  or.  as  Lord  Bowen,  a  great  English 
Judge,  used  to  put  it,  to  "the  man  on  the 
Clapham  onuiibus." 

They  are  great  persons,  are  citizens  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry,  and  so  are  citizens  Anne. 
Jane,  and  Sue:  and  no  matter  what  bvis 
they  ride,  th^y  are  anxious  to  learn  and  are 
capable  of  much  more  learning  than  they 
are  usually  credited  with,  as  Barnaby  Keeney 
has  said  often.  TTie  act  under  which  we  op- 
erate declares  "that  democracy  demands 
wisdom  and  vision  In  Its  citizens  and  must 
therefore  foster  and  support  a  form  of  edu- 
cation designed  to  make  men  masters  of 
their  technology  and  not  its  unthlnkLng 
servant." 

That's  what  the  law  says  we  must  do.  We 
shall  do  it  by  fostering  such  scholarship  as 
has  a  concern — and  here  again  I  quote  from 
the  act — for  "a  high  civilization."  with 
"dedication  and  devotion"  to  the  ei}d  that 
the  vision  and  imagination  In  our  fellow 
citizens  may  make  them  masters  of  their 
technology  and  their  fates. 

This  Is  at  once  a  high  Ideal  and  a  stem 
command. 

The  high  Ideal  and  the  stem  conunancV 
both,  are  In  the  act  that  created  us.    For 
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both  we  thank  President  Johnson.  Vice 
President  Hvmphrkt.  and  the  Congress.  To 
them,  not  to  ourselves,  congratulations 
should  flow  In  the  fullest  measure. 


Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   MASSACRUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently a  young  lady  who  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  here  in  the  Congress  sub- 
mitted the  first  place  entry  in  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  Contest  sponsored  by  the 
S.  Sgt.  A.  P.  DePranzo  Post  2346  VFW 
and  its  ladies  auxiliary.  She  is  Miss 
Elaine  Manoogian,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
and  Anna  Manoogian  of  Saugus.  Mass. 
Elaine  wrote  on  the  subject  "Democracy: 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

Qualities  of  thoughtfulness  and  of  ob- 
vious sincerity  are  readily  apparent  in 
this  young  lady's  prize-winning  essay. 
Her  remarks  show  a  maturity  and  a 
clarity  of  thought  that  is  uncommon  In 
one  on  such  relatively  tender  years. 

In  this  day  and  age,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  men  in  the  free  world  have  every 
good  reason  to  conduct  their  search  for 
national  purpose,  I  find  Elaine's  expres- 
sion of  her  thoughts  indeed  inspirational, 
not  only  for  their  cont«nt,  but  also  as 
testimony  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
young  citizens  like  Elaine  in  our  country, 
who  see  the  great  value  in  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  are  depending  on 
us  to  help  preserve  It. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  introduce 
the  text  of  Miss  Manoogian's  essay  into 
the  CoNCREssioNAL  RECORD  SO  that  the 
Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
young  lady's  well-expressed  thoughts: 
Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 

The  hands  that  built  America  belonged  to 
people  of  more  than  60  nationalities.  They 
were  working  hands  and  artistic  hands.  The 
minds  that  moved  those  hands  had  one  great 
idea  In  common:  Democracy,  and  all  the 
decent  principles  of  life  for  which  democracy 
stands. 

These  ^pet^le  left  their  homes,  famUles. 
and  familiar  surroundings  because  they 
wanted  to  provide  freedom  and  opportunity 
for  their  children.  Out  of  their  toU  and 
labor  a  democratic  way  of  life  was  estab- 
lished: one  which  gives  man  the  opportunity 
to  make  as  much  or  as  litUe  of  himself  as  he 
wishes. 

For  many  people  today,  democracy  Is  no 
more  than  a  popular  government  by  which 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
may  be  gained. 

For  me.  democracy  la  the  faith  that  I  have 
in  my  fellow  man. 

I  feel  that  democracy  recognizes  that  some- 
thing in  man  is  divine 

Today,  democracy  has  that  same  appeal  to 
man's  Imagination  and  emotion  as  it  did  in 
the  past.  Each  day,  many  Americans  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  democracy,  to  preserve  the 
fundamental  idea  on  which  democracy  is 
based— the  development  of  the  Individual, 
and  his  creative  powers. 

To  me.  democracy  is  precious  because  it  is 
an  achievement  and  not  an  inheritance.  The 
consciousness  of  being  an  American  U  always 


with  me.  It  U  a  wonderful  feeling  to  be  able 
to  help  people  in  my  own  community  where 
there  Is  a  need,  and  to  take  part  In  civic 
drives,  but  all  this  would  not  l)e  possible  If 
there  wasn't  liberty  and  Justice.  However, 
liberty  and  Justice  are  Just  words.  If  I  do  not 
put  life  Into  them  by  living  out  their 
meaning  in  my  dally  life,  I  am  not  living  the 
American  Idea. 

The  trouble,  today.  Is  too  many  people 
want  to  accept  these  freedoms  without  con- 
tributing or  participating. 

We  must  all  deal  with  democracy  In  order 
to  make  It  work,  for  we  are  the  Government 
in  the  United  States. 

We  must  accept  responsibUities;  democ- 
racy is  not  merely  a  privilege  to  be  enjoyed.  It 
is  a  trust  to  keep  and  maintain.  The"  demo- 
cratic way  cannot  prevail  against  the  orga- 
nized force  and  propaganda  that  assail  it, 
unless  those  who  enjoy  Its  benefits  have  a 
burning  enthusiasm  for  It.  unless  those  who 
believe  in  it  are  willing  to  be  evangels,  pa- 
triots and.  If  necessary,  martyrs.  Such  pa- 
triotism will  unify  our  diverse  elements 
facing  us  today,  and  enable  us  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  regimented  forces  that 
challenge  us. 

We  must  discard  our  apathy  and  cynicism. 
Each  citizen  should  take  a  fair  share  of  re- 
sponsibUities so  that  we  are  able  to  live  and 
work  in  peace,  and  contribute  a  full  measure 
to  the  common  goal  of  national  greatness. 
Only  through  renewed  devotion  to  democracy 
can  we  maintain  the  national  imlty  that  is 
so  essential. 

Let  us  prove  to  the  world  that  true  democ- 
racy, rationally  appraised  and  cherished,  can 
be  both  effective  and  triumphant. 


Secrecy  in  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  18.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSPELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  have  been 
urging  for  many  years  the  enactment  of 
a  freedom  of  information  bill  as  vital  to 
the  interests  of  their  industry  and  of  the 
public  in  general.  Representatives  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
sociation testified  in  support  of  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  October,  and 
together  with  other  organizations  In  the 
field  of  newspaper  publishing  are  calling 
for  action  by  the  House. 

The  Day  of  New  London,  Conn.,  re- 
cently added  its  voice  to  those  urging 
House  passage  of  a  freedom  of  informa- 
tion bill.  The  following  editorial,  de- 
crying secrecy  in  Government,  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  that  newspaper: 
Secrbct  in  Government 

The  US.  House  of  Representatives  soon 
wUl  have  an  opportunity  to  consider  legUla- 
tlon  Intended  to  define  areas  of  secrecy  on 
Government  information,  and  rights  of  ac- 
cess to  other  facts  in  Goveriunent  possession. 
It  will  be  asked  to  consider  S.  1160,  a  bUl 
passed  in  the  Senate  and  quite  similar  to 
H.R.  5012,  Introduced  by  Representative 
John  E.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  California  and 
18  other  House  Members. 

Over  the  years  U.S.  Government  sources  of 
Information  of  vital  concern  to  taxpayers 
have  slowly  been  drying  up.  More  and  more 
excuses  have  been  found  In  Innumerable 
bureaus,  agencies,  and  departments,  to  con- 
ceal facts  through  some  trumped-up  label. 


suggesting  that  the  information  Is  con- 
fidential. 

The  freedom  of  information  bills  proposed 
would.  In  general,  set  up  court-enforced 
means  of  access  to  information,  list  cate- 
gories of  Government  Information  which 
must  be  safeguarded  for  security  reasons  or 
In  the  general  Interest,  and  clarify  require- 
ments on  publication  of  official  material  la 
the  Federal  Register. 

All  of  this  Is  dellghUulIy  vague  at  pres- 
ent— trying  to  find  the  means  of  persuading 
cagey  officials,  often  enough  Interested  mostly 
in  concealing  the  ineptitudes  and  mistakes 
of  their  own  agencies,  to  release  information 
that  rightfully  belongs  to  the  public  in  the 
first  place.  Often  officials  act  as  though  do- 
ing the  ordinary  citizen  a  great  favor  to  tell 
him  selected  portions  of  background  opera- 
tions of  his  own  Government. 

S.  1160  spells  out  In  specific  tenhs  what 
facts  are  to  be  available,  not  Just  to  news 
media  but  to  any  person,  which  Is  as  it 
should  be.  Failure  to  adopt  this  or  some 
similar  bill  at  this  session  would  mean  that 
the  slow  progress  of  fencing  In  more  and 
more  Government  background,  and  depart- 
mental facts,  will  be  strengthened. 


Recommendationt  to  Congress  on 
Rhodesia 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10.  1966 

M15.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  recent  privilege  to  visit  the  newly  In- 
dependent nation  of  Southern  Rhodesia. 
Next  week,  I  will  present  a  fuU  report 
on  the  observations  which  Ralph  DeTole- 
dano,  Dr.  Max  Yergan,  and  myself  have 
after  our  visit,  along  with  our  recom- 
mendations. Specifically,  however,  I 
would  like  to  make  two  of  my  own  rec- 
ommendations to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

First,  I  l)elieve  we  should  authorize  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  House  Por- 
eign  Affairs  Committee  to  visit  Southern 
Rhodesia  and  get  a  first  hand  look  at 
what  is  going  on  there.  I  ask  this  be- 
cause It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  getting 
the  whole  story  or  the  true  from  our 
State  Department.  This  request  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  able  chairman  of 
that  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr. Morgan]. 

Second,  I  believe  this  Congress  should 
take  a  serious  look  at  our  State  Depart- 
ment policy  regarding  Rhodesia.  We 
should  specifically  consider,  at  minimum, 
a  congressional  resolution  which  would 
urge  the  State  Department  and  the  ad- 
ministration to  withhold  any  coopera- 
tion in  the  British  sanctions  and  boycott 
until  that  nation  ceases  its  shipping  into 
North  Vietnam.  It  Is  a  travesty  of  jus- 
tice and  offensive  to  commonsense  that 
we  should  aid  them  in  their  boycott 
against  Rhodesia,  a  questionable  policy 
in  the  first  place,  when  they  give  no  reci- 
procity to  our  position  in  South  Vietnam 
where  we  are  fighting  a  Communist  en- 
emy and  they  are  currently  the  chief  free 
world  shipper  to  North  Vietnam. 

Africa  is  in  ferment.  We  failed  in  Asia 
because  the  people— indeed,  as  the  lata 
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President  Kennedy  once  pointed  out, 
even  the  dlploznata  and  the  Congress — 
failed  to  understand  the  dimensions  of 
what  was  taking  place,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  contending  forces  and  our 
policy  therein.  To  make  sure  this  does 
not  happen  In  Africa  we  need  the  pierc- 
ing light  of  public  and  congressional  in- 
quiry not  the  paper  curtain  of  the  State 
Department  with  its  handed-down  press 
releases  and  positions.  We  can  do  no 
less. 


Confrontation  With  Chiiu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  TOMC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last  the 
Congress  Is  beginning  to  debate  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  In  Vietnam.  The 
hearings  conducted  by  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  report  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Congressional  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam which  eight  of  us  sponsored.  Senator 
RiBicoFT's  proposal — all  contribute  to  a 
better  imderstandlng  of  the  problem. 
Yesterday  Walter  Lippmann  writing  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  pointed 
out  that  the  issue  is  between  a  limited 
war  and  an  unlimited  war.  He  warns 
that  the  United  States  is  facing  a  po- 
tential confrontation  with  China  In  a 
land  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia.  He 
reminds  us  of  1950  when  the  Chinese  in- 
tervened In  North  Korea.  I  hope  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  read  and  ponder 
Walter  Llppmann's  article. 

[Prom   the   New  York   Herald   Tribune. 
Feb.  15,  19flfi| 

CONTRONTATION    WlTH    CHINA 

(By  Walter  Uppmann) 

The  televlaed  hearings,  at  which  General 
Oavln  and  Ambassador  Kennan  appeared  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
have  done  an  Inestimable  service  to  our 
people.  For  they  broke  through  the  official 
screen  and  made  visible  the  nature  of  the 
war  and  where  our  present  policy  Is  leading 
us.  On  the  rule  that  IT  you  cannot  beat 
them.  Join  them,  which  In  Its  modern  form 
Is  that  If  you  cannot  debate  with  them,  say 
you  agree  with  them,  the  President  takes  the 
position  that  there  Is  not  much  difference 
between  the  Oavln-Kennan  thesis  and  the 
Rusk-M(;Namara  poUcy. 

There  U  in  fact  a  radical  difference — the 
dUference  between  a  limited  and  an  imllm- 
ited  war.  The  President  may  not  want  to 
flght  an  unlimited  war.  I  have  no  doubt  my- 
self that  he  does  not  want  to  do  so.  But  the 
pronUsea  he  made  In  Honolulu,  which  the 
Vice  President  Is  now  broadcasting  so  lavish- 
ly in  Saigon  and  Bangkok,  are — if  they  are  to 
be  taken  seriously — an  unlimited  commit- 
ment of  American  soldiers  and  American 
money.  It  la  thU  imlimlted  commitment 
which  those  of  us  who  belong  to  the  Oavln- 
Kennan  school  oppoee.  For  we  see  that  as 
the  nimibers  of  our  troops  and  the  range  of 
our  lx)mblng  are  escalated,  and  as  the  theater 
of  the  war  becomes  widened.  It  Is  highly 
probable.  Indeed  it  Is  well  nigh  Inevitable 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  And  itself  con- 
fronting China  In  a  land  war  on  the  main- 
land o<  Asia. 


Last  week's  hearings  made  visible  that  this 
is  where  the  course  we  are  taking  leads.  Con- 
gress and  the  people  would  be  frivolous  If 
they  did  not  examine  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness how  real,  how  valid,  how  significant 
is  the  hypothesis  that  the  kind  of  war  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  conducting  Is 
leading  to  a  confrontation  with  China. 

Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  since  1961  has 
played  a  leading  part  In  our  military  Inter- 
vention in  South  Vietnam,  has  recognized 
that  the  prospect  of  a  land  war  with  China 
Is  today  our  greatest  worry.  In  an  Interview 
published  In  the  current  Issue  of  US  News  & 
World  Report.  General  Taylor  is  asked  about 
the  danger  of  '"a  military  confrontation  with 
Communist  China.'  He  replies  that  "one 
can  never  rule  out  the  possibility  But  I 
would  list  the  probability  quite  low  in  terms 
of  percentage." 

This  has  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the 
colloquy  in  1050  between  President  Truman 
and  General  MacArthur.  (Compare  Lawson. 
the  "United  States  in  the  Korean  War,"  p. 
79.) 

"In  your  opinion,"  President  Truman 
asked  General  MacArthur.  "Is  thei«  any 
chance  that  the  Chinese  might  enter  the 
war  on  the  side  of  North  Korea?" 

MacArthur  shook  his  head.  "I'd  say 
there's  very  little  chance  of  that  happening. 
They  have  several  hundred  thousand  men 
north  of  the  Talu,  but  they  haven't  any 
air  force.  If  they  tried  to  cross  the  river 
our  Air  Force  wo#d  slaughter  them.  At 
the  most  perhaps  60.000  troops  would  make 
It.  Our  Infantry  could  easily  contain  them. 
I  expect  the  actual  fighting  in  North  Korea 
to  end  by  Thanksgiving.  We  should  have 
our  men  home,  or  at  least  in  Japan,  by 
Christmas." 

At  the  very  moment  that  President  Tru- 
man and  General  MacArthur  were  talking 
there  were  already  more  than  100,000  Chi- 
nese Communist  troops  in  North  Korea,  and 
another  200,000  were  ready  to  cross  the 
Yalu.  By  mid-November  at  least  300.000 
Chinese  would  be  poised  to  strike — and  the 
ROK.  the  Americans  and  other  U.N.  forces 
would  not  even  be  aware  of  their  presence. 
Before  the  war  was  over  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist armies  in  Korea  would  reach  a  peak 
strength  of  more  than  a  million  men. 

On  the  question  of  the  need  to  contain 
the  military  expansion  of  Red  China,  there 
Is  virtually  universal  agreement  In  this  coun- 
try. The  containment  of  Red  China  to- 
day, like  the  containment  of  Stalinist  Rus- 
sia after  the  World  War,  Is  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  is  a  vital  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  What»  Is  debatable  Is  the 
diplomatic  policy  we  are  pursuing  In  order 
to  contain  Red  China.  If  we  compare  what 
Mr.  Rusk  and  Mr.  William  Bundy  are  do- 
ing with  the  diplomatic  policy  by  which 
some  15  years  ago  Stalin  was  contained,  the 
differences  are  very  striking. 

The  cardinal  difference  Is  that  our  Chi- 
nese containment  policy  Is  a  unilateral 
American  policy  whereas  our  Stalinist  con- 
tainment policy  was  shared  with  and  par- 
ticipated In  by  all  the  Western  allies.  It 
is  often  said  officially  that  In  the  Par  East 
today  we  are  repeating  what  was  done  so 
successfully  in  Europe.  If  thU  were  what 
we  are  doing,  there  would  be  an  alliance  to 
contain  China  in  which  Japan,  Russia.  India. 
Pakistan,  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
and  France  were  alined  in  a  Par  Eastern 
Marshall  plan  and  NATO.  Instead,  owing  to 
the  miscalculations  and  blundering  of  the 
Vietnamese  war,  we  have  alienated  and  In- 
deed neutralized  all  the  great  powers  of  the 
Asian  mainland. 

The  difference  between  the  two  contain- 
ment policies — In  Europe  and  in  tie  Far 
East — Is  the  difference  between  realism  and 
verbalism,  between  professionalism  and 
amateurism.  Our  present  policy  Is  as  If  we 
had  set  out  to  contain  Stalinist  Russia  by 
Ignoring  the  British,  the  French,  the  Ital- 


ians, and  the  Germans,  and  had  decided  to 
make  our  stand  against  communism  by  the 
defense  of^let  us  say — Bucharest. 


February  17,  1966 
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U.S.  Broiler  Indastry  Comei  of  Age 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    KOBTH    C.\ROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  distinct  Impression  that  the 
U.S.  broiler  Industry  has  come  of  age. 
I  want  also  to  review  some  of  the  work 
of  the  National  Broiler  Council  which  has 
borne  a  large  responsibility  in  the  growth 
of  this  industry. 

Broilers  today  are  a  billion  dollar  busi- 
ness, an  industry  producing  7 ',2  billion 
pounds  of  chicken  meat  annually.  My 
own  State  of  North  Carolina  ranked 
fourth  among  the  broiler -producing 
States  last  year,  producing  over  200 
million  broilers  for  a  gross  income  of 
about  $100  million.  Chatham  County, 
which  is  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve  in  the  Congress,  Is 
one  of  the  leading  broiler-producing 
areas  in  the  world. 

I  remember  when  broilers  were  little 
more  than  a  backyard  business.  The  in- 
dustry has  changed  significantly  in  the 
last  decade,  and  today  broiler  production 
is  an  organized  biLsiness.  Vertical  inte- 
gration— or  the  contract  system— has 
brought  many  eCBciencies  into  the  broiler 
business.  As  the  system  developK,  I  trust 
that  the  broiler  grower  will  always  realize 
a  fair  return  for  the  capital  and  labor 
he  invests  In  his  end  of  the  business.  I 
think  the  trend  Is  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  would  agree  with 
my  statement  that  the  American  broiler 
industry  has  cwne  of  age,  if  he  had  been 
privileged  to  attend — as  I  was— the 
National  Broiler  Coimcil's  Annual  Con- 
ference in  Atlanta  last  fall. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Paris,  then  president  of  the 
council  said  in  his  address  to  the  con- 
ference : 

I  feel  in  a  very  strong  sense  that  the 
National  Broiler  CouncU.  like  the  broiler  in- 
dustry Itself,  has  now  moved  from  adoles- 
cence to  maturity — that,  by  and  large,  we've 
quit  flying  by  the  seat  of  oiir  pants.  Man- 
agement decisions  are  now  being  made  based 
on  fapts. 

Mr.  Paris  commended  the  council's 
executive  vice  president  and  his  staff  for 
the  orderly  manner  in  which  the  head- 
quarters office  was  moved  from  Rich- 
mond to  Washington  in  early  1965,  with 
"literally  no  interruption  of  service." 

It  was  my  privilege  to  address  the  con- 
ference and.  as  near  as  I  can  recall  my 
exact  words.  I  said : 

I  want  to  pause  here  to  compliment  the 
National  Broiler  Council  upton  all  the  help 
that  they  have  provided  for  us  on  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  It  Is  my  honor  to  serve 
as  chairman,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the 
board  of  directors  for  arranging  to  transfer 
your  headquarters  to  the  city  of  Washington 


which,  after  all,  is  not  only  the  Capital  of 
our  country,  but,  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Is  the  capital  of  the  free  world.  There  we 
are  In  constant  communication  with  each 
other.  When  you  are  in  trouble,  we  can  call 
In  people  who  represent  you.  It  isn't  possi- 
ble for  all  of  you  to  come  to  Washington;  It 
Isn't  necessary  lor  all  of  you  come  to  Wash- 
ington. We  can  always  count  on  Prank 
Prazler  (NBC  executive  vice  president),  who 
Is  held  In  high  esteem  by  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  to  bring  forth  the  facts 
and  Information  which  will  be  helpful  and 
valuable  to  us. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  you  will  always 
be  welcome  In  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Those  of  you  in  the  House  who  are 
familiar  with  my  work  on  this  committee 
over  the  past  30  years  know  that  I  have 
maintained  the  position  that  our  farm- 
ers have  been  subsidizing  the  consumers 
of  this  Nation  for  many,  many  years. 
Certainly,  in  like  manner,  the  American 
broiler  Industry  today  is  giving  unparal- 
leled value  to  the  consumers  of  the  Na- 
tion. Broiler  prices  to  the  consumer 
have  been  coming  down  in  recent  years, 
while  many  other  consumer  prices  have 
been  rising. 

I  have  championed  Federal  farm  pro- 
grams for  certain  commodities.  I  am 
proud  of  these  programs.  I  think  they 
have  brought  righly  deserved  benefits  to 
American  farmers  over  the  years,  begin- 
ning with  the  depression-ridden  1930's. 
I  said  to  the  Broiler  Council  Conference : 

We  hear  a  lot  of  people  say,  "Keep  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  agriculture."  That's  all 
right.  If  you  want  to  stay  out.  We  must  give 
up  these  (Government)  pwograms  at  some 
time  In  the  future,  but  we  cannot  abandon 
them  all  at  once.  We  must  work  together. 
You  are  a  vital  part  of  agriculture.  You  may 
not  need  a  program  now,  you  may  not  want 
a  program  now,  and  certainly  it  will  not  be 
our  piuTJose  in  our  committee  to  force  any 
sort  of  a  program  on  you.  We've  only  tried 
to  provide  the  tools  which  would  enable 
farmers  to  control  production  and  keep  pro- 
duction In  line  with  consumer  demand. 

During  the  annual  conference,  I  was 
Impressed  to  hear  Prank  Prazler  report 
that.  In  the  National  Broiler  Council's 
program  of  consumer  education,  fea- 
tures on  chicken  reached  936  million 
readers  in  the  first  10  months  of  1965, 
compared  to  700  million  for  the  same 
period  in  1964,  an  increase  of  34  per- 
cent. He  reported  on  the  excellent  work 
the  Broiler  Council  is  doing  in  educating 
journalists  in  the  taste  appeal  and  nu- 
tritive values  of  chicken. 

In  1965,  NBC  conducted  an  Industry 
tour  of  Arkansas  for  leading  food  edi- 
tors, a  tour  of  the  Delmarva  producing 
area  for  farm  editors,  and  a  refresher 
course  in  New  York  City  for  top  food 
editors.  The  Council  also  distributed 
to  more  than  1,600  food  experts  an  at- 
tractive publication  called  "Chicken 
Uttle."  Mr.  Prazier  reported  that,  ac- 
cording to  figures  from  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  between  1956 
and  1964  homemakers  serving  chicken 
at  least  once  a  week  Increased  from  50 
percent  to  64  percent. 

With  the  aggressive  marketing  and 
public  affairs  programs  being  conducted 
by  the  Broiler  Council,  I  foresee  broiler 
consumption  rising  at  an  even  more 
rapid  rate  In  the  years  ahead. 


Speaking  of  public  affairs,  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  in  cooperation  with  other 
poultry  organizations,  conducted  a  well- 
planned  and  vigorous  campaign  during 
1965  aimed  at  defeating  proposed  Gov- 
ernment loans  for  establishment  of  a 
huge  integrated  broiler  complex  in  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

I  was  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the 
Broiler  Council  in  fighting  these  loans 
because,  to  me,  they  would  do  nothing 
but  shift  poverty  from  one  area  to  an- 
other. This  would  happen  because  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized production  in  Penn- 
sylvania would  compete  with  already  es- 
tablished, privately  financed  production 
in  broiler  areas  such  as  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina.  I  scheduled  a  public 
hearing  on  the  matter  in  the  Dairy  and 
Poultry  Subcommittee  last  fall,  and 
many  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress came  and  testified,  most  of  them 
in  opposition  to  the  proposed  loans.  It  Is 
a  tribute  to  fine  work  by  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  finally  rejected  the 
New  Castle  loan  applications. 

The  National  Broiler  Council  was  also 
most  active  last  year  in  fighting  the  pro- 
posal to  shift  the  $20  million  annual  cost 
of  poultry  Inspection  from  public  funds 
to  the  poultry  industry.  I  oppose  the 
proposed  transfer  because  poultry  In- 
spection is  primarily  a  consumer  protec- 
tion service;  therefore,  the  cost  should 
not  be  saddled  on  the  Industry.  The  is- 
sue is  before  us  again  this  year,  and  I  am 
sure  than  the  Broiler  Council  Is  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  do  battle  again. 

Among  the  many  public  affairs  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Broiler  Council 
last  year  was  their  work  in  connection 
with  activities  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Pood  Marketing.  As  Mr.  Prazler 
reported  to  the  annual  conference : 

NBC  cooperated  with  the  Food  Commission 
in  arranging  for  witnesses  to  appear  at  a 
hearing  in  Atlanta  last  May.  NBC  presented 
a  brief  at  this  hearing,  describing  the  Indiis- 
try  and  Its  organization  structure.  NBC  rep- 
resentatives conferred  with  the  Food  Com- 
mission on  the  development  of  the  question- 
naire tliat  was  sent  to  processors,  NBC  ar- 
ranged for  Dr.  Paul  Parrls  from  the  Pood 
Commission  to  meet  with  members  of  the 
NBC  Grower  Advisory  Committee, 

Three  Members  of  Congress  partic- 
ipated in  the  Broiler  Council's  annual 
conference.  Senator  Thrtjston  Morton, 
of  Kentucky,  addressed  the  conference 
as  did  Representative  Prentiss  Walker, 
of  Mississippi,  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and,  I  believe, 
the  only  member  of  our  committee  who 
is  a  poultryman  himself. 

Mr.  Paris  concluded  his  address  at  the 
annual  conference  with  these  remarks: 

When  I  reflect  on  the  predicted  popula- 
tion explosion  to  take  place  In  the  years 
ahead,  and  when  I  consider  that  we  are  in 
better  shaf>e  to  feed  the  extra  population 
than  most  other  segments  of  our  agri-busi- 
ness econonjy,  I  can  only  conclude  that  our 
future  Is  very  bright  Indeed. 

Frank  Frazier  likes  to  say  of  the  In- 
dustry he  represents  that  broiler  produc- 
tion today  is  a  system  of  coordinated 
economic  efficiency.  At  the  annual  con- 
ference he  called  it  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced system  of  food  production — a  sys- 


tem that  can  result  In  upgrading  diets 
of  millions  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Frazier  have  their 
eyes  on  the  larger  food  problems  that  are 
confronting  us  as  a  Nation  blessed  with 
what  we  used  to  call  food  abundance. 
In  the  light  of  world  food  needs,  we  do 
not  have  an  abimdance  of  food  at  all. 
Rather,  there  is  a  shortage.  That  is 
why  I  have — this  week — convened  pub- 
lic hearings  on  extension  of — and  possi- 
bly new  directions  for — our  food-for- 
peace  program  or,  as  the  President 
called  it  last  week,  food-for-freedom. 

Yes,  the  broiler  industry  has  come  of 
age.  But  we  are  now  moving  into  an 
age  in  which  we  must  fight — in  the 
words  of  legislation  I  have  introduced — 
"A  World  War  on  Hunger." 

I  note  that  next  month  Mr.  Frazier, 
along  with  Mr.  Ted  Cameron,  of  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  president  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council,  will  go  to  Japan  to  par- 
ticipate with  representatives  of  the  U.S. 
Feed  Grains  Council  in  a  trade  seminar 
where  world  food  problems  will  be  among 
the  topics  imder  discussion. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  America's 
broiler  industry  is  preparing  to  join  the 
agricultural  rollcall  of  commodities  and 
commodity  groups  and  go  to  work  on  the 
larger  challenges  ahead. 


Bank  Merger  Bill 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

The  House  In  Conmilttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  12173)  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  for  the  review  of  proposed 
bank  mergers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity 
of  the  dissolution  of  merged  banks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly favor  assuring  the  banking  com- 
munity of  this  Nation  fair  and  even  ap- 
plication of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
surely  favor  assuring  expeditious  resolu- 
tion of  antitrust  actions  arising  out  of 
bank  mergers. 

Bill  H.R.  12173  before  us  today  pur- 
ports to  produce  these  benefits.  But  this 
bill,  unless  improved  by  amendments, 
will  create  more  problems  to  all  con- 
cerned than  ^neflts. 

In  critical  paragraphs,  the  phraseology 
of  the  bill  Is  so  Imprecfee  that  years  of 
litigation,  costly  to  botli  the  banks  and 
to  the  taxpayer,  will  become  inevitable 
in  order  that  the  sterile  words  of  the  bill 
can  be  given  practical  meaning. 

Why  pass  legislation  ostensibly  draft- 
ed to  clarify  and  define  standards  for 
judicial  decisions,  but  which  in  fact  first 
invalidates  well-established  case  law 
guidelines,  without  then  providing  any 
equivalently  useful  replacement? 

Furthermore,  I  object  that  the  bill 
unnecessarily  interferes  with  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Justice  Department,  as 
the  sole  and  responsible  legal  agent  be- 
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tare  the  courts  of  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Oovemment. 

This  bill  has  had  a  bizarre  history. 
An  article  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  entitled  "The  Bank 
Merger  Bill's  Zany  Journey,"  tells  the 
story  well.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues.  The  second  paragraph  of  the 
article  summarizes  the  situation  well : 

And  now,  after  months  of  comic  parlia- 
mentary pratfall*  and  fishwtfely  Invective, 
the  bank  merger  bill  Is  about  to  pass.  Sure 
enough.  It  reasserts  congressional  author- 
ity over  the  subject.  But  that  reassertlon 
•is  so  vaguely  worded  that  the  Supreme  Ootirt 
Inevitably  will  be  asked  to  define  what  Con- 
gress  really   meant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  as  now  drafted,  in  the  hope  that 
the  committee  will  introduce  an  im- 
proved version. 


Time  for  a  Federal  DajU^lit  Saving  Time 
Uw 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    KIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate has  passed  S.  1404  to  set  uniform 
dates  for  the  beginning  and  end  of  day- 
light saving  time  each  year.  It  is  now 
up  to  the  House  to  act. 

Hearings  have  been  held  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  earlier  this  month. 
I  trust  that  the  committee  will  soon  re- 
port a  bill  that  will  let  us  have  an  end 
to  the  spring  and  autumn  periods  of  time 
confusion  we  have  had  In  recent  years. 

A  recent  editorial  in  a  Minneapolis 
newspaper  sets  out  the  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State  for  effective  action  by 
Congress  to  bring  time  uniformity. 
Tatx  FOR  A  Pedekai.  Datucht  Saving  Timk 
Law 

It  was  Ground  Hog  Day,  a  curious,  and 
somewhat  early,  juncture  for  a  congressional 
committee  to  be  considering  daylight  saving 
time  legislation.  But  let  the  scene  shift  Into 
late  April,  when  most  Americans  advance 
their  clocks  an  hour,  and  the  subject  of  day- 
light saving  time  wUl  assume  a  real  urgrency. 

Then,  unless  Congresa  acts  to  guarantee 
order,  we  shall  be  moving  Into  another  period 
of  hopeless  confusion  In  which  even  neigh- 
boring communities  suffer  the  inconveniences 
of  operating  on  different  times. 

Most  States  with  daylight  saving  time  set 
the  clock  an  hour  ahead  In  late  April,  turn 
It  back  late  In  October.  Mlnnesotans  must 
be  content  with  a  schedule  running  from 
late  May  to  early  September.  We  enjoy  the 
sunlit  pleasures  of  daylight  saving  time  dur- 
ing the  3  summer  months  when  we  need  It 
least  and  deprive  ourselves  of  those  pleasures 
during  the  shorter  days  of  May.  September, 
and  October. 

This  makes  no  sense  at  all  and  the  folly 
of  it  Is  compounded  by  the  inconveniences  of 
^  being  out  of  step  with  many  other  States  and 
by  the  Ume  chaos  which  results  when  com- 
munities within  Minnesota  set  their  clocks 
capriciously  to  suit  their  own  convenience. 

A  biU  passed  by  the  Senate  would  require 
aU  States  having  daylight  saving  time  to 
start  It  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April  and  end 


It  on  the  last  Siinday  In  October.  The  re- 
sulting tinlformlty  would  be  a  boon  to  mll- 
Uons  of  Americans,  not  to  mention  the  head- 
aches which  would  be  dispelled  for  the  trans- 
portation Industry  and  for  Innumerable  busi- 
nesses. 


Secretary    Weaver    Speaks    Before    the 
National  Press  Club 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7.  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  today  to  hear  the  Honorable 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  deliver  a  highly 
Informative  address  before  the  National 
Press  Club.  The  topic  of  the  Secretary's 
address  was  "Creative  Federalism  and 
Great  Cities." 

In  his  remarks  Secretary  Weaver 
pointed  out  that  creative  federalism 
stresses  local  initiative,  local  solutions  to 
local  problems,  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assuming  a  more  active  role  in  pro- 
viding support  of  various  types  for  these 
locally  initiated  and  locally  administered 
activities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  new 
and  bolder  approach  to  the  problems  of 
urban  America  must  be  launched  if  we 
are  to  find  solutions  to  the  growing  prob- 
lems of  our  great  cities. 

The  new  approach  outlined  by  Secre- 
tary Weaver  calls  for  a  dynamic  partner- 
ship t>etween  Federal,  State  and  local 
governments— a  partnership  which  har- 
nesses our  public  and  private  resources 
behind  forward  looking  and  workable 
programs  to  meet  the  urban  challenge. 

Mr.  Windsor  Booth,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club,  and  Mr.  John  Cos- 
grove,  chairman  of  the  speakers'  com- 
mittee, deserve  credit  for  arranging  this 
first  and  timely  public  address  by  our 
new  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  They  have  performed  a 
real  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confident  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  impressed  by  the 
grasp  of  and  the  practical  approaches 
to  our  urban  problems  set  forth  by  Sec- 
retary Weaver  and  imder  leave  previ- 
ously obtained,  I  include  the  text  of  his 
address. 

C»£ATTVE    FXOERALISM    AND    GREAT    CmSB 

(Address  by  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Before 
the  National  Press  Club,  Washington 
DC.) 

Not  quite  2  years  ago.  President  Johnson 
made  an  historic  speech  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
when  he  introduced  two  fresh  concepts: 
creative  federaUsm  and  the  Great  Society. 

The  first  was  cast  as  a  path  to  the  second  ,- 
rather  than  an  end  in  Itself.  And  the  Presi- 
dent defined  creative  federalism  as  embody- 
ing "new  concepts  of  cooperation  between 
the  National  Capital  and  the  leaders  of  local 
communities."  And,  as  we  have  seen  sub- 
sequently, he  meant  private  leadership  as 
well  as  public  leadership. 

Both  concepts  are.  at  once,  a  reflection  of 
and  guldeposts  for  this  Nation.  Both  recog- 
nize the  key  characteristics  of  the  Natlcm  at 
this  point  in  time:  It  Is  urban.  It  Is  affluent. 
It  Is  relentlessly  innovative. 


Today  I  woxild  like  to  talk  about  the  Im- 
pUcatlons  of  these  aspects  of  our  society,  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  how  the  Department  both 
responds  to  and  affects  the  many  forces  at 
work  In  this  Increasingly  pluralistic  culture. 
In  this  context,  I  will  mention  both  the 
new  programs  which  the  President  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  the  new  structure  and  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  Is  charged  with  the  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  out  these  programs 
and  a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
responding  effectively  to  what  the  President 
has  called  our  most  critical  domestic  prob- 
lem— improving  the  quality  of  urban  life. 

The  forces  of  growth  which  are  shaping 
our  cities  must  be  mastered,  and  the  new 
Federal  Department  Is  only  one  Instrument 
m  the  greater  effort.  Every  level  of  govern- 
ment Is  faced  by  the  urban  challenge,  and 
every  unit  of  government  must  effect  an 
appropriate  resi>onse  or  face  physical  and 
economic  anarchy. 

The  sum  of  these  responses  Is  what  Is 
meant  by  creative  federalism.  In  the  budg- 
et message  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  President 
put  It  this  way: 

"Many  of  our  critical  new  programs  in- 
volve the  Federal  Government  In  Joint  ven- 
tures with  State  and  local  governments  In 
thousands  of  communities  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  success  or  failure  of  those  pro- 
grams depends  on  timely  and  effective  com- 
munication and  on  readiness  for  action  on 
the  part  of  both  Federal  agencies  In  the 
field  and  State  and  local  governmental 
units," 

The  sort  of  "Joint  ventures"  which  the 
President  has  In  mind  represent  a  slg^nlficant 
break  with  more  traditional  forms  of  govern- 
mental enterprise.  Through  the  early  years 
of  our  constitutional  system,  we  operated 
under  a  concept  qf  dual  federalism — the  con- 
viction that  Nation  and  State  were  divided 
by  impenetrable  walls  of  separate  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  power  struggle  between  those 
advocates  of  strong  States  rights  and  those 
who  favored  more  Federal  centralization  re- 
sulted In  a  peculiar  sort  of  stand-off.  Prob- 
lems which  did  not  fall  readily  within  one 
Jurisdiction  were  swept  under  the  rug. 

But  the  Nation  developed  and  older  an- 
tagonisms became  subjugated  to  the  need 
for  solving  new  problems  of  economic  and 
social  growth.  And  so  a  new  sort  of  federal- 
Ism  evolved — a  cooperative  federalism.  This 
pattern  brought  together  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  shared  responsibility  through  the 
device  of  Federal  grants-in-aid.  These  In 
turn  meant  a  measure  of  collaboration  on  a 
number  of  fronts.  But  precincts  of  power 
were  still  staked  out  and  Jealously  guarded 
as  under  dual  federalism. 

The  conviction  remained  that  expansion 
of  power  In  one  level  of  Government  worked 
to  lessen  power  In  another,  and  the  spheres 
of  cooperation  were  largely  restricted  to  pol- 
icy execution  and  administration — not  mu- 
tual development  of  new  activities.  Thus, 
the  New  Deal  was  essentially  a  national  In- 
spiration— a  limited  response  to  an  emer- 
gency, not  a  fundamental  change  In  the 
processes  of  government. 

Today,  and  only  very  recently,  a  third 
Interpretation  of  federalism  has  emerged. 
more  suited  to  our  times,  more  sensitive  to 
the  rapidly  changing  pressures  and  powers 
in  an  Increasingly  pluralistic  society. 

Creative  federalism,  unlike  earlier  brands, 
does  not  conceive  of  power  as  a  static  com- 
modity, to  be  transferred  from  private  to 
public  sectors  or  State  to  national  levels  at 
the  expense  of  the  earlier  possessor  of  power. 
Public  policy,  rather,  arises  In  response  to 
new  needs  and  conditions  and  changes  as 
pressures  change.  And  the  energies  of  the 
creative  response  from  all  levels  and  sectors 
in  ttirn  galvanises  the  Federal  sector  Into 
positive  action. 
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Today,  concern  over  Issues  has  given  way 
to  concern  for  broad  problems.  As  contem- 
porary, problems  such  as  poverty,  social  dis- 
organization, civil  rights  and  rampant  ur- 
banization become  readily  Identified,  creative 
federalism  responds  with  solutions  instead 
of  ideologies. 

This  approach  Involves  the  Initiation  and 
shaping  of  new  responses  to  urban  and  other 
domestic  problems  through  a  complicated 
Interplay  of  many  forces,  public  and  private. 
In  terms  of  urban  problems,  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  such  responses  rests  with 
government,  as  the  public  welfare  Is  the 
focus. 

Yet  private  enterprise  and  private  Institu- 
tions are  increasingly  being  called  upon,  in 
this  new  form  called  creative  federalism,  to 
play  key  roles  not  only  in  program  execution, 
whether  as  homebuilders  or  campus  develop- 
ers, but  In  policy  formulation  as  well. 

This  development,  still  In  Its  early  evolu- 
tion, parallels  what  Is  happening  in  the  de- 
fense and  space  Industries.  These  are  today 
vast  complexes  of  private  and  public  enter- 
prise, contiguous  In  their  operations  at  many 
different  points  but  ordered  systematically 
within  the  context  of  specific  problems  to  be 
solved. 

But  let  me  first  Indicate  the  broader 
framework.  Creative  federalism  streeses 
local  initiative,  local  solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems. The  Federal  role  as  a  partner  In  cre- 
ative federalism  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
support  for  locally  Initiated  and  locally  ad- 
ministered activities.  But  this  is  not  a  pas- 
sive role.  Where  the  obvious  needs  for  ac- 
tion to  meet  an  urban  problem  are  not  being 
fulfilled,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility at  least  to  generate  a  thorough 
awareness  of  the  problem. 

The  goals  we  have  set  for  urban  America 
are  the  most  ambitious  In  our  history.  The 
times  call  for  Inventiveness  and  ingenuity  to 
match  the  welter  of  change  boiling  in  and 
around  our  great  metropolitan  areas.  In- 
deed, none  of  our  Institutions  Is  Ukely  to  be 
the  same  by  the  time  this  century  draws  to 
a  close — by  the  time  we  have  built  another 
urban  America. 

Thomas  Jefferson  suspected  and  even 
feared  the  city.  He  was  a  gentleman  farmer 
at  heart,  although  certainly  the  most  urbane 
farmer  In  this  or  perhaps  any  nation's  his- 
tory. But  Jefferson  understood  change,  and 
the  necessity  for  adapting  to  it.  And  he 
once  described  change  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety in  terms  which  come  strikingly  close 
to  defining  what  we  now  call  creative  federal- 
Ism: 

"Laws  and  Institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances. 
Institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times." 

And  so  creative  federalism  and  the  ap- 
proaches which  evolve  from  Its  conceptual 
framework  will.  Indeed,  change  our  Institu- 
tions. It  must,  if  these  institutions  are  to 
survive.  . 

Our  approach  today  stresses  Innovation 
and  the  breaking  of  customary  Ineffective 
patterns.  We  Intend  to  do  this  through 
experiment  and  demonstration. 

Last  year,  a  striking  innovation  in  pro- 
viding housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
famUles  was  proposed.  The  President  called 
the  program,  for  rent  supplementation,  "the 
most  crucial  new  instrument  in  our  effort 
to  Improve  the  American  city."  It  would 
bring  the  strength  of  the  private  building 
market  to  bear  direcUy  upon  our  greatest 
unsolved  urban  problem — the  construction 
of  decent  housing  for  low-Income  famlUes. 
This  program  Involves  mortgage  Insxirance 
offered  by  FHA  at  market  rates  of  Interest 
of  nonprofit,  limited  dividend  and  coopera- 


tive   sponsors.      The    hotising    is    privately 
owned,  managed,  and  privately  financed. 

Although  the  Congress  has  not  yet  funded 
this  critically  needed  program.  Interest  has 
built  up  terrifically  in  the  past  several 
months.  We  have  already  received  prelimi- 
nary proposals  from  sponsors  for  the  con- 
struction of  nearly  70,000  low-income  units. 
These  proposals  have  come  from  265  different 
localities  In  43  States,  and  sites  are  already 
available  for  40,000  of  the  units.  There  is 
no  disputing  the  need  for  or  the  interest 
In  this  program. 

Now  we  have  pushed  Into  the  most  dra- 
matic form  of  experimentation  this  urban 
nation  has  ever  seen — striving  to  demon- 
strate that  whole  chunks  of  cities,  large  and 
small,  can  be  reborn  in  the  Image  of  this 
Nation's  promised  urban  greatness. 

Yesterday,  I  spoke  to  a  group  of  4O0  mu- 
nicipal leaders  from  Connecticut.  I  outlined 
how  this  new  demonstration  cities  program 
win  work.  I  stressed  that  its  failure  or  suc- 
cess rides  principally  upon  their  own  In- 
ventiveness and  ability  for  effecting  the 
changes  so  badly  needed  to  make  their  cities 
viable  systems  for  human  development. 
Their  response  gives  me  as  much  confidence 
as  anything  I  have  yet  heard  In  the  capacity 
of  the  American  city  to  adapt  to  change. 
Most  Important,  even  wtiile  understanding 
that  not  all  Connecticut  cities  can  be  In  at 
the  beginning  of  this  expyerlmental  program, 
these  officials  realize  that  the  solutions  and 
approaches  which  will  be  developed,  through- 
out the  Nation,  will  help  them  In  their  own 
problem  solving.  For  while  we  have  come 
to  see  that  the  city  holds  a  myriad  of  facets 
to  every  major  problem,  there  are  solutions 
which  can  be  developed  and  tailored  to  fit 
every  individual  situation.  That  Is  what  we 
are  looking  for  In  this  program. 

This  Is,  In  a  very  real  sense,  where  It  all 
comes  together.  The  President's  message 
shows  the  way.  It  Indicates  that  this  new 
program  has  three  major  thrusts: 

To  concentrate  all  available  resources  In 
planning  tools.  In  housing  construction.  In 
job  training.  In  health  facilities,  in  recrea- 
tion, in  welfare  programs.  In  education — to 
improve  the  conditions  of  life  In  urban  areas. 

To  coordinate  aU  our  available  talent  and 
skills. 

To  mobilize  local  leadership  and  private 
initiative,  so  that  local  citizens  will  deter- 
mine the  shape  of  their  new  city  freed  from 
the  constraints  that  have  handicapped  ttlfelr 
past  efforts  and  Inflated  their  costs. 

Solutions  will  be  tailored  by  local  officials, 
with  a  minimum  of  Federal  direction  but  a 
maximum  of  Federal  assistance  and  tech- 
nical aid.  Those  cities  developing  the  most 
imaginative  solutions  and  energetic  leader- 
ship will  be  the  first  aboard.  This  Is,  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else,  a  time  for 
the  testing  of  the  Ingenuity  and  resiliency 
of  the  American  urban  intellect. 

These  demonstrations,  and  Indeed  aa  our 
programs,  wUl  be  operated  from  a  new  con- 
text which  In  Itself  reflects  the  creative 
federalism  of  which  I  have  been  speaking. 

As  most  of  you  know,  we  have  been  in  the 
midst  of  drastic  reorganization,  aimed  at 
making  ■  all  of  our  programs — including 
demonstration  cities — most  effective.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  developing  new  man- 
agement techniques,  under  the  so-called 
plannlng-programlng  budgeting  system,  for 
getting  the  maximum  Impact  from  Federal 
expenditures,  as  well  as  the  fullest  measure 
of  administrative  efficiency. 

The  new  organizational  structure  we  are 
developing  Is  facUltated  by  the  legislation 
which  created  the  new  Department.  ITiat 
legislation  places  In  the  Secretary  the  au- 
thority to  administer  and  effectively  super- 
vise all  the  programs  now  in,  and  to  be 
assigned  to,  the  Department.  With  such 
new  powers,  we  are  rearranging  functions. 
In  the  organizational  structure  that  will 
soon  be  announced  responsibilities  for  super- 


vision and  direction  pt  the  major  activities 
of  the  Department  will  be  delegated  to  As- 
sistant Secretaries.  The  grouping  of  activi- 
ties, however,  will  be  oriented  to  broad  prob- 
lem solving  rather  than  on  the  basis  of 
bureaucratic  IdenUflcaUon.  For  we  are  re- 
solved that  traditional  agencies  must  be 
Integrated  to  meet  total  objectives. 

Consistent  with  principles  of  sound  publio 
administration  and  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  \irban  America,  we  shall  place  greater 
declslonmalilng  authority  closer  to  the  prob- 
lems and  the  people.  For  those  programs 
which  are  established,  the  decisionmaking 
authority  will  be  In  the  regional  ofllces.  And 
In  the  new  demonstration  cities  program, 
much  of  the  decision  authority  will  be  at 
the  local  level  centered  in  Federal  coordi- 
nators. 

These  novel  officials  will  be  located  at  the 
local  level.  They  wUl  not,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  look  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
mayors.  Rather  they  wlU  serve  the  local 
communities  by  coordinating  HUD  programs, 
assisting  in  the  coordination  of  other  Federal 
programs,  aiding  local  officials  in  securing 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  State  agencies, 
and  generally  expediting  Federal  activities  in 
the  locality.  Their  usefulness  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  many  mayors  in  the  Nation. 
Speaking  for  a  group  of  them.  Mayor  Mc- 
Keldln  of  Baltimore  recently  said  that  they 
had  been  disabused  of  the  fear  that  the  Fed- 
eral coordinator  would  be  a  czar  dictating 
local  policies. 

Thus,  in  this  new  Department  we  are  be- 
ginning to  give  form  and  substance  to  the 
new  federalism.  Our  efforts  wlU  be  sup- 
ported by  a  continuing  program  of  research, 
demonstration,  and  experimentation.  Not 
the  least  of  our  concerns  will  be  to  assert 
leadership  for,  and  encourage,  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  to  solve  the  administra- 
tive problems  which  emanate  from  the  long- 
existing  proliferation  and  overlapping  of 
local  governments.  We  shall,  with  continu- 
ing careful  evaluation  of  results,  attempt  to 
utilize  and  apply  the  newer  tools  of  systems 
analysis  to  urban  problems. 

Two  weeks  ago.  President  Johnson  called 
for  vigorous  support  so  that  1966  could  In- 
deed be.  In  his  words,  "the  year  of  rebirth 
for  American  cities." 

This  rebirth,  this  rebtUlding  of  our  great 
cities  will  start  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
strongest  economy  in  U.S.  history.  This  year, 
the  gross  national  product  is  expected  to 
total  over  $722  billion,  representing  a  rise  of 
5  percent  in  real  growth,  after  accounting 
for  possible  price  changes.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant, this  great  and  growing  economic 
strength  provides  us  with  the  opportunity  to 
utilize  as  fully  as  possible  our  manpower 
and  to  direct  a  maximum  effort  at  relieving 
those  dislocations  in  our  labor  market  which 
have  particularly  afflicted  cities  with  pools 
of  tinemployed. 

The  economy  Is  strong  and  the  temper  of 
the  Nation  is,  as  I  have  already  Indicated, 
for  change  and  continued  striving  toward  a 
better  life.  iTils  might  seem  surprising  be- 
cause it  has  often  been  assumed  that  in 
times  of  prosperity,  democratic  peoples  are 
content  to  sit  and  live  off  the  fat  of  the 
land.  This  Is  hardly  true  today.  Not  only 
Is  there  widespread  support  for  a  major 
campaign  against  poverty,  both  In  cities  and 
rural  areas,  but  the  Nation  is  even  exercised 
about  beauty.  And  If  you  don't  believe  that. 
I  refer  you  not  only  to  the  tremendous  en- 
thusiasm generated  by  last  year's  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty,  but 
also  to  what  happened  recently  in  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  which  Just  passed  a  pio- 
neering law  restricting  strip  mining  In  the 
State.  This  action  opens  the  way  for  seven 
other  nearby  and  adjacent  States  to  enter 
Into  a  compact  which  would  halt  the  rav- 
ages of  this  wasteful  practice,  which  has  so 
brutalized  the  landscape. 
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80  w«  moT«  Into  the  second  >">'»  of  tliU 
tiecade  with  a  most  fortunate  combination 
of  circumstances:  A  nationwide  concern  with 
the  environment  and  the  economic  where- 
withal to  tranalate  thla  concern  into  action 
prognuna. 

Last  year,  the  Congren  provided  great 
Impetus  to  this  tltuatlon.  with  both  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  and 
the  creation  at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  President  also 
delivered  a  special  message  on  developing 
goals  for  natural  beauty.  The  latter  pricked 
the  conscience  of  almost  every  American 
community  and  has  stimulated  a  growing 
preoccupation  with  the  shape  and  condition 
of  our  total  environment. 

In  closing,  there  are  a  couple  of  important 
aspects  of  our  whole  approach  which  I  want 
to  emphasize.  First.  I  cannot  stress  strongly 
enough  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  see 
that  what  are  perhaps  the  two  most  endur- 
ing characteristics  of  the  city — diversity  and 
opportunity — are  greatly  enhanced  through 
all  our  programs. 

Diversity  la  what  makes  the  city  exciting 
and  vital.  We  recognUe  that  It  must  be 
fortified  and  made  to  thrive.  There  must  be 
room  for  all  peoples,  of  man7  Incomes  and 
with  many  different  notions  about  what 
constitutes  the  good  community.  Hope- 
fully, these  wlU  continue  to  be  aired.  In  dem- 
ocratic fashion,  and  out  of  the  continuing 
consensus  will  come  the  sort  of  urban  en- 
vironment which  can  continue  to  make  the 
democratic  city  the  chief  symbol  of  civilized 
men. 

Diversity  Is  a  hollow  virtue  without  op- 
portunity, and  the  President  has  emphasized 
that  the  demonstration  cities  program  will 
aim  squarely  at  creating  new  opportunities 
not  only  for  employment  and  training,  but 
also  In  the  choice  of  housing  available  and 
the  use  of  community  facilities.  While  we 
demonstrate  new  ways  to  achieve  maximum 
opportunity,  I  trust  we  no  longer  need  dem- 
onstrate that  this  la  the  essential  element 
of  the  democratic  city.  That  is  what  the 
rest  Is  all  about. 

Another  key  aspect  of  this  new  program 
Is  an  emphasis  upon  qiiallty  which  will  per- 
vade every  element  of  every  project.  This 
means  not  only  the  highest  regard  for  archi- 
tecture and  design,  but  also  for  the  critical 
intarplay  of  building  and  spaces,  for  the  stra- 
tegic positioning  of  open  green  spaces  and 
plantings,  for  the  opening  up  of  those  areas 
long  congestsd  tty  rubble-aUed  aUeys  and 
Junkyards,  and  for  the  development  of  com- 
munity vistas  which  can  make  a  lasting  eon- 
trlbuUon  to  a  Iplrlt  of  pride  and  spiritual 
enrichment. 

The  words  I  bavs  been  using  today  fall 
Into  easy  sequence: 

The  opportunity  for  a  better  life,  and  to 
demonstrate  workable  solutions  toward  that 
goal  through  the  carefully  geared  workings 
of  our  flexible  constitutional  system — crea- 
tive federalism. 

In  the  months  to  come,  you  will  see  the 
things  I  have  been  talking  about  coming  to 
life.  A  major  Instrument  to  achieve  this  will 
be  the  demonstration  cities  program  with  its 
•qiuUly  Important  companion  proposaU  for 
demonstrations  In  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan planning. 

In  any  case,  our  urban  programs  will  be 
earned  forward  with  a  greater  sense  of  pur- 
pose as  our  system  evolves  more  effective 
solutions  to  problems  plaguing  our  cities  and 
metropolitan  areas.  In  that  process,  our 
constant  concern  will  be  to  lift  the  horizons 
of  hope  and  expectation  of  urban  America. 
For  we  are  convinced  that  there  can  and 
must  tM  a  better  America.  We  are  dedicated 
to  make  a  slgnlflcant  contribution  to  that 
objactlve.  And  we  know  that  It  can  be 
■ebloved  only  through  a  partnenlUp  between 
gnu Tiwt  ak  aU  tts  levels  and  society,  wttb 
au  its  ilaMma  iBvatvfld. 
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Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Ambassador  George  Kennan  is  one  of  the 
men  most  qualified  to  give  advice  on  our 
foreign  policy  and  our  outstanding  ex- 
pert on  communism. 

His  statement  before  the  Senate  Fbr- 
eign  Relations  Committee  should  be  read 
by  every  American. 

I  am  therefore  entlring  it  into  the 
Record: 
STATxicxurr   or   QsoacE   P.   Kknnan.   Senate 

CoMMrrTKX   on    Porjucit   Relations,   Fes- 

SUAET  10.  1066 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  sub- 
ject on  which  I  am  invited  to  give  my  views 
this  morning  Is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  com- 
plex of  problems  connected  with  our  pres- 
ent Involvement  in  Vietnam.  May  I  ex- 
plain. In  undertaking  to  speak  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  southeast  Asia  Is  a  part  of  the 
world  for  which  I  cau  claim  no  special  knowl- 
edge. I  am  not  familiar  with  the  offlclal 
rationale  of  our  policy  there,  except  as  it 
has  been  reHected  in  the  press.  I  cannot 
recall  that  I  have  ever,  either  during  my 
service  in  Oovemment  or  subsequently,  been 
consulted  by  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  on  the  problems  of  our  policy 
in  southeast  Asia  or  even  been  made  privy 
to  the  offlclal  discussions  in  which  that  policy 
was  decided.  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
data  relevant  to  any  thoroughly  founded 
Judgment  on  these  matters  which  are  not 
available  to  me.  This  being  the  case,  1  have 
tried  not  to  Jump  to  flnal  conclusions,  even 
in  my  own  thoughts,  and  to  remain  sym- 
pathetically receptive  both  to  our  Govern- 
ment's explanations  of  the  very  real  diffi- 
culties It  has  faced  and  to  the  doubts  and 
questions  of  its  serious  critics.  I  have  not 
been  anxious  to  press  my  views  upon  the  pub- 
lic; but  I  gladly  give  them  to  you  for  what- 
ever they  are  worth,  claiming  no  particular 
merit  for  them  except  that  they  reflect  an 
experience  with  Communist  affairs  running 
back.  now.  for  nearly  40  years,  and  that  they 
flow  from  the  deepest  and  most  troubled  con- 
cern that  we  should  And  the  right  course  at 
this  truly  crucial  Juncture. 

The  first  point  I  should  like  to  make  Is 
that  If  we  were  not  already  Involved  as  we 
are  today  In  Vietnam.  I  would  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  should  wish  to  become  so 
Involved,  and  I  can  think  of  several  reasons 
why  we  should  wlah  not  to.  Vietnam  Is  not 
a  region  of  major  industrial-military  Im- 
portance. It  U  difficult  to  believe  that  any 
declalve  development  of  the  world  situation 
is  going  to  be  determined  by  what  happens 
on  that  territory.  Were  It  not  for  the  eon- 
skleratloQS  of  prestige  that  arise  out  of  our 
exiating  involvement,  even  a  situation  In 
which  South  Vietnam  was  controlled  exclu- 
sively by  the  Vletcong.  while  regrettable  and 
no  doubt  morally  unwarranted,  would  not 
present.  In  my  opinion,  dangers  great  enough 
to  Justify  our  direct  militarj  intervention. 
Given  the  situation  that  exists  today  in  the 
reUUoDs  fmoog  the  leading  Communist 
powers,  there  Is  every  likelihood  that  a  Cotn- 
munlat  regime  In  South  Vietnam  would  fol- 
low a  tairty  tadipandaBt  poUUcal  course. 
There  U  no  xmma  «•  mpmt  that  s«ch  a 


regime  would  find  It  either  necessary  or 
desirable.  In  present  circumstances,  to  func- 
tion simply  as  a  passive  puppet  and  Instru- 
ment ot  Chinese  power.  And  as  for  the  dan- 
ger Its  setablishment  there  would  unleash 
similar  tendencies  in  neighboring  countries, 
this  would  depend  largely  on  the  manner  In 
which  It  came  Into  power.  In  the  light  of 
what  has  recently  happened  In  Indonesia 
and  on  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the  danger 
of  the  so-called  domino  effect  of  a  limited 
Communist  success  In  that  area  seems  to  me 
to  be  considerably  less  than  It  was  when  the 
main  decisions  were  taken  that  led  to  our 
present  involvement. 

From  the  long-term  standpoint,  therefore, 
and  on  principle,  I  think  our  military  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  has  to  be  recognized  as  un- 
fortunate— as  something  we  would  not  choose 
deliberately  If  the  choice  were  ours  to  make 
all  over  again  today;  and  by  the  same  token 
I  think  It  should  be  our  Government's  aim  to 
liquidate  this  Involvement  Just  as  soon  as  this 
can  be  done  without  Inordinate  damage  to 
our  own  presUge  or  to  the  stabUity  of  condi- 
tions in  that  area. 

It  Is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
Involvement  Is  today  a  fact.  It  creates  a 
new  situation.  It  raises  new  questions,  ul- 
terior to  the  basic  long-term  problem,  which 
have  to  be  taken  Into  account.  A  precipitate 
and  disorderly  withdrawal  could  represent  in 
present  circumstances  a  disservice  to  our 
own  Interests  and  even  to  world  peace  great- 
er than  any  that  might  have  been  Involved 
In  our  failure  to  engage  ourselves  there  In 
the  first  place.  This  Is  a  reaMty  which,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  peaceful  resolution  of  this 
conflict,  will  have  to  be  recognized  not  only 
by  the  more  critical  of  our  friends  but  by  our 
adversaries  as  well. 

I  have,  at  the  same  time,  great  misgivings 
about  any  deliberate  expansion  of  hostilities 
on  our  part  directed  to  the  achievement  of 
something  called  victory — If.  by  the  use  of 
that  term,  we  envisage  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  recalcitrance  with  which  we 
are  now  ^ced.  the  formal  submission  by  the 
adversary  to  our  will,  and  the  complete  reali- 
zation of  otir  present  stated  poUtlcal  alms. 
I  doubt  that  these  things  can  be  achieved 
even  by  the  most  formidable  military  suc- 
cesses. There  seems  to  be  an  Impression  that. 
If  we  bring  sufficient  military  pressure  to 
bear,  there  will  occur  at  some  point  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  a  political  capitula- 
tion by  the  other  side.  I  think  this  Is  a  most 
dangerous  assumption.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vletcong  have,  between  them, 
a  great  deal  of  space  and  manpower  to  give 
up.  if  they  have  to.  and  the  Chinese  can  give 
them  more  if  they  need  it.  Fidelity  to  the 
Communist  tradition  would  dictate  that.  If 
really  pressed  to  extremity  on  the  military 
level,  they  should  disappear  entirely  from  the 
open  scene  and  fall  back  exclusively  on  an 
underground  political  and  military  existence, 
rather  than  accept  terms  that  would  be  open-' 
ly  humiliating  and  would  represent  In  their 
eyes  the  betrayal  of  the  political  prospects  of 
the  causes  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Any 
total  rooting  out  of  the  Vletcong  from  the 
territory  of  South  Vietnam  could  be  achieved. 
If  It  could  be  achieved  at  all,  only  at  the  cost 
of  a  degree  of  damage  to  civilian  Ufe,  and 
civilian  suffering  generally,  for  which  I 
should  not  like  to  see  this  country  respon- 
sible. And  to  attempt  to  crush  North  Viet- 
namese strength  to  a  point  where  Hanoi  could 
no  longer  give  any  support  for  Vletcong  po- 
litical activity  In  the  south  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  the  effect  of  bringing  in  Cliinese 
forces  at  some  point,  whether  formally  or  In 
the  guise  of  volunteers,  thus  Involving  us  In 
a  military  conflict  with  Communist  China  In 
one  of  the  uKiet  unfavorable  theaters  of  hoe- 
UUty  that  we  could  possibly  choose. 

This  Is  not  the  only  reason  why  I  think  we 
should  do  everything  possible  to  avoid  the 
'  ktloa  or  this  conflict.  There  U  another 
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one  which  Is  no  less  weighty.  This  Is  the 
effect  the  conflict  is  already  having  on  our 
policies  and  interests  further  afield.  Not 
only  are  great  and  potentially  more  Im- 
portant questions  of  world  affairs  not  re- 
ceiving, as  a  consequence  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  Vietnam,  the  attention  they  should 
be  receiving,  but  in  some  instances  assets  we 
already  enjoy,  and  hopeful  possibilities  we 
should  be  developing,  are  being  sacrificed  to 
this  unpromising  Involvement  In  a  remote 
and  secondary  theater  of  activity.  Our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  have  suffered 
grlevlously  as  was  to  be  expected — and  this 
at  a  time  when  far  more  Important  things 
were  Involved  in  those  relations  than  what  Is 
involved  In  Vietnam,  and  when  we  had  spe- 
cial reason  to  cultivate  them.  More  un- 
fortunate still.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  damage 
being  done  to  the  feeling  entertained  to- 
ward us  by  the  Japanese  people.  The  con- 
fidence and  the  good  disposition  of  the  Japa- 
nese Is  the  greatest  asset  we  have  had — and 
the  greatest  asset  we  could  have  In  east  Asia. 
As  the  greatest  industrial  complex  In  the 
entire  Par  East,  and  the  only  place  where 
today  the  sinews  of  modem  war  could  be 
produced  on  a  formidable  scale,  Japan  is  of 
vital  Importance  to  us  and  Indeed  to  the 
prospects  generally  of  peace  and  stability  in 
east  Asia.  There  Is  no  success  we  could  have 
In  Vietnam  that  could  conceivably  warrant 
the  sacrifice  by  us  of  the  confidence  and  good 
will  of  the  Japanese  people.  Yet  we  abuse 
that  confidence  and  good  will  In  the  most 
serious  way  when  we  press  the  military  strtig- 
gle  In  Vietnam,  and  particularly  when  we 
press  it  by  means  of  strategic  bombing. 

I  mention  Japan  particularly  because  it  is 
an  outstanding  example,  both  in  importance 
and  in  the  intensity  of  the  feelings  aroused, 
ow  the  psychological  damage  that  is  being 
done  in  many  parts  of  the  world  by  the  pros- 
ecution of  this  confiict,  and  that  will  be  done 
In  even  greater  measure  if  the  hostilities  be- 
come still  more  bloody  and  tragic  as  a  result 
of  our  deliberate  effort.  It  Is  clear  that  how- 
ever justified  our  action  may  be  In  our  own 
eyes.  It  has  failed  to  win  either  enthusiasm 
or  confidence  even  among  other  peoples 
normally  friendly  to  us.  Our  motives  are 
widely  misinterpreted;  and  the  spectacle  of 
Americans  Inflicting  grievous  Injury  on  the 
lives  of  a  poor  and  helpless  people,  and  par- 
ticularly a  people  of  different  race  and  color, 
no  nuitter  how  warranted  by  military  neces- 
sity or  by  the  excesses  of  the  adversary  of  our 
operations  may  seem  to  us  to  be,  produces 
reactions  among  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  profoundly  detrimental  to  the 
Image  we  would  like  them  to  hold  of  this 
country.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  Just  or 
right.  I  am  saying  that  it  is  so.  and  that  it  is 
bound.  In  the  circumstances,  to  be  so.  A  vic- 
tory purchased  at  the  price  of  further  such 
damage  would  be  a  hollow  one  in  terms  of  our 
world  Interests,  no  matter  what  advantages  It 
might  hold  from  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ments on  the  local  scene. 

These  are  the  reasons,  gentlemen,  why  I 
hope  that  our  Government  will  restrict 
our  military  operations  in  Vietnam  to  the 
minimum  necessary  to  assure  the  security 
of  our  forces  and  to  maintain  our  military 
presence  there  until  we  can  achieve  a  satis- 
fact<»y  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict; 
and  why  I  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  pur- 
sue vigorously  the  question  for  such  a  reso- 
luUon  of  It,  even  if  this  Involves  some  mod- 
eration of  our  stated  objectives  and  if  the 
resulting  settlement  appears  to  us  as  less 
than  ideal.  I  cannot,  of  course,  Judge  the 
mUltary  necessities  of  our  situation;  but 
everything  I  know  about  Its  political  aspects 
suggests  to  me  that  General  Gavin  is  on  the 
right  track  in  his  suggestions  that  we  should, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly,  decide  what 
limited  areas  we  can  safely  police  and  defend, 
and  restrict  ourselves  largely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  position  tho^.  I  have  listened 
with   Interest   to   the   arguments  that  have 


been  iM-ought  tarwtinl  In  opposition  to  his 
views,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  been 
much  Impressed  vrlth  some  of  them.  When 
I  am  told  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend 
such  enclaves,  it  Is  bard  tor  me  to  understand 
why  It  would  be  easier  to  defend  the  much 
wider  areas  which  expanded  hostilities.  If 
successful,  would  presumably  bring  und^r 
our  normlnal  control.  Nor  do  I  understand 
the  argument  that  oui  allies  will  lose  confi- 
dence In  us  if  we  fail  to  press  forward  ag- 
gressively in  Vietnam.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  serious  commentator 
has  been  pressing  for  anything  like  a  total 
and  Inunedlate  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
But  even  if  that  were  the  case,  it  seems 
implausible  to  me  that  we  should  suffer 
much  loss  of  confidence  on  that  account  at 
the  hands  of  a  Britain  which  has  wisely  and 
tolerantly  liquidated  great  portions  of  Its  for- 
mer colonial  empire  since  the  recent  war;  of 
a  Prance  which  has  only  recently,  in  an  im- 
pressive exhibition  of  statesmanship,  with- 
drawn from  Its  former  north  African  posses- 
sions; or  of  a  Netherlands  which,  under  our 
urging  and  encouragement,  has  had  the  gen- 
erosity to  give  up  the  great  territories  In 
Indonesia.  In  matters  such  as  this.  It  is  not, 
in  my  experience,  what  you  do  that  is  de- 
cisive; it  is  how  you  do  It.  I  would  submit 
there  Is  more  respect  to  be  won  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world  by  a  resolute  and  courageous 
liquidation  of  unsound  positions  than  in  the 
most  stubborn  pursuit  of  extravagant  or  un- 
promising objectives. 

And  finally,  when  I  hear  it  said  that  to 
adopt  a  defensive  strategy  In  South  Vietnam 
woxild  be  to  rat  on  our  commitment  to  the 
Government  of  that  territory,  I  would  like  to 
note  what  that  commitment  really  consists 
of  and  when  and  how  it  was  incurred.  What 
seems  to  be  Involved  here  is  an  obligation  on 
our  part  not  only  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  a 
certain  foreign  political  entity  but  to  assure 
the  Internal  security  of  Ite  Government  In 
circumstances  where  that  Government  is  un- 
able to  assure  that  security  by  its  own  means. 
Now  any  such  obligation  Is  one  that  goes, 
obviously,  considerably  further  than  the  nor- 
mal obligations  of  a  military  alliance.  If  we 
did  not  really  incur  it  In  any  formal  way, 
then  we  should  not  be  Inventing  It  for  our- 
selves, and  assuring  ourselves  that  we  are 
botmd  by  it,  today.  But  If  we  did.  then  I 
faU  to  understand  how  It  was  possible  for 
us.  In  entering  into  any  such  commitment, 
to  bypass  the  processes  of  senatorial  advice 
and  consent  which  were  meant  to  come  Into 
play  when  undertakings  of  even  lesser  Im- 
port than  this  were  entered  Into. 

Now  Just  two  concluding  observations: 

First.  I  would  like  It  understood  that  what 
I  have  said  here  Implies  nothing  but  the 
highest  respect  and  admiraUon  for  the 
fighting  qualities  of  our  forces  in  the  field. 
I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  them  men 
and  commanders  alike.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  can  and  will.  If  duty  requires, 
produce  military  results  that  will  surprise 
both  our  skeptical  friends  and  our  arrogant 
adversaries.  It  is  not  their  fighting  qualltiee 
but  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  being 
employed  that  evokes  my  skepticism. 

Secondly,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  look- 
ing at  this  whole  problem  from  the  moral 
standpoint  but  from  the  practical  one.  I 
see  in  the  Vletcong  a  band  of  ruthless  fanat- 
ics, partly  misled  perhaps  by  the  propa- 
ganda that  has  been  drummed  Into  them, 
but  cruel  in  their  methods,  dictorlal  and 
oppressive  in  their  alms.  Their  claim  to 
represent  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
unfounded,  arrogant,  and  outrageous.  A 
country  which  feU  under  their  exclusive 
power  would  have  my  deepest  sympathy. 
And  I  would  hope  that  this  eventuality,  at 
least,  can  be  prevented  by  our  present  effort. 

But  our  own  country  should  not  be  asked, 
and  should  not  ask  of  Itself,  to  shoulder  the 
main  burden  of  determining  the  political 
realitiee  in  any  other  country,  and  particu- 
larly not  In  one  remote  from  our  shoree. 


from  our  culture,  and  from  the  experience 
of  our  people.  In  saying  this,  I  am  only 
paraphrasing,  and  v«-y  poorly,  words  once 
uttered  by  one  who  had  at  one  time  been  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  who,  bad  a 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  existed  in  his 
day,  would  certainly  have  been  a  member  of 
It.  This  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  I 
would  Ilk©  your  permission  to  recall,  before 
I  close,  the  words  of  his  that  I  have  in  mind. 
They  were  spoken  in  Oils  city  145  years  ago, 
on  the  Fourth  of  Jiiiy  1821.  Some  of  you 
may  be  familiar  with  them,  but  they  will 
stand  repeating  at  this  moment. 

"Wherever  the  stajidard  of  freedom  and 
Independence  has  been  or  shall  be  unfurled, 
there,"  Adams  said,  "will  be  America's  heart, 
her  benedictions,  and  her  prayers."  "But 
she  goes  not  abroad,"  he  went  on,  "In 
search  of  monsters  to  destroy.  She  is  the 
well-wisher  to  the  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence of  all.  She  is  the  champion  and  vindi- 
cator only  of  her  own.  She  wUl  recom- 
mend the  general  cause  by  the  countenance 
of  her  voice,  and  by  the  benignant  sympathy 
of  her  example.  She  well  knows  that  by  once 
enlisting  luider  other  banners  than  her  own, 
were  they  evNi  the  banners  of  fcn^ign  In- 
dependence, she  would  involve  herself  be- 
yond the  poww  of  extrication.  In  all  the 
wars  of  Interest  and  intrigue,  of  individual 
avarice,  envy  and  ambition,  which  assume 
the  colors  and  usurp  the  standards  of  free- 
dom. The  fundamental  maxims  of  her 
policy  would  Insensibly  change  from  liberty 
to  force.  •  •  •  She  might  become  the  dicta- 
tress  of  the  world.  She  would  no  longer  be 
the  ruler  of  her  own  spirit." 

Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what 
Adams  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  those 
lines;  but  I  think  that,  without  knowing  it, 
he  B|K>ke  very  pertinently  to  uaTand  very 
wisely. 


TV  and  America's  Conscience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES 
Thursday,  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY,  Mr.  President, 
Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  Oklahoma  editor, 
publisher,  author,  and  syndicated  col- 
umnist, never  misses  a  chance  to  prick 
America's  conscience.    He  points  out: 

History  Is  endless  rep)etltion  of  the  truth 
that  the  most  glittering  civilizations  collapse 
if  the  central  core  rots  out  with  corruption, 
crime,  and  license. 

When  he  lectured  publishers  on  the 
subject  several  years  ago,  he  stated  the 
case  so  colorfully  that  reprints  of  his 
speech  were  immediately  exhausted,  and 
new  ones  ordered.  The  speech  made  a 
hit  In  Congress,  too.  I  believe  a  dozen 
Members,  besides  myself,  asked  permis- 
sion to  put  It  in  the  Record. 

Now  he  has  turned  to  the  television 
Industry  with  both  praise  and  needle. 
He  applauds  proposals  within  the  indus- 
try for  turning  the  cathode  tube  on  the 
problem  of  "patching  the  slow  leak  in 
America's  moral  values"  and  for  "pump- 
ing up  some  pride  and  spirit  in  the  busi- 
ness of  citizenship  and  prosocial  be- 
havior." 

In^iratlon  for  his  column  In  ihe 
Washington  Star  last  Saturday  is  a  pro- 
posal filed  recently  with  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  by  Its  new 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  American  Values. 
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Like  Mr.  Jones.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
committee's  call  for  programincr  which 
counterbalances  the  present  path  of 
least  resistance,  the  featuring  of  vio- 
lence, mayhem,  and  passion  will  meet 
with  prompt  action. 

The  ad  hoc  committee  accents  some- 
thing most  of  us  have  known  a  long  time, 
first,  that  there  Is  a  positive  side  of 
American  life — for  every  criminal  there 
are  1.000  law-abiding  people — and  sec- 
ond, that  the  positive  does  not  have  to 
be  made  dull  on  television. 

Columnist  Jones  refers  to  some  televi- 
aion  attempts  to  be  positive  as  per- 
functory wastage  of  prime  time  by  ama- 
teur sermons  produced  by  the  office  boy, 
and  urges  the  Industry  to  use  its  best 
genius  to  remind  America  that  good  liv- 
ing is  good  living  and  that  national  sur- 
vival  depends  upon   national  behavior. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  column.  "TV 
and  America's  Conscience."  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  February  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TV  AND  Ambica's  Conscicnci; 
( By  Jenicln  Lloyd  Jones ) 

There  la  a  lot  more  to  selling  the  good  llJe 
In  America  than  depleting  the  good  guy 
feUlng  the  bad  guy  with  a  kick  In  the 
stomach  and  a  karate  cbof>. 

And  to  start  selling  the  good  life  In  Amer- 
ica OTcr  the  piowerful  medium  of  television 
is  the  self-appointed  task  of  a  new  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  on  American  Values  headed  by 
Charles  H.  Crutchfleld.  president  of  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Co.  of  Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

In  a  report  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  on 
January  28.  Crutchfleld  and  five  leading  TV 
execuUvea  came  up  with  specific  proposals 
toward  turning  the  cathode  tube  on  the 
problem  at  patching  the  slow  leak  In  Amer- 
ica's tusnl  values  and  pumping  up  some 
pride  and  spirit  In  the  business  of  ciuzensblp 
and  proeoclal  behavlorr 

CrutchQifld  and  his  committee  Indict  the 
broadcasting  business  on  two  counts.  First. 
Its  preoccupation  with  the  lawless,  the  ab- 
normal, and  the  sleazy  In  American  life. 

"Foe  v\erj  criminal,"  says  the  committee, 
"there  are  1.000  law-abiding  people:  for 
erery  Juvenile  delinquent  there  are  20  con- 
structive kids:  for  every  member  of  an 
extremist  group  there  are  180  members  of 
moderate  philosophies.  While  the  featuring 
of  violence,  mayhem  and  passion  is  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  It  Is  the  legitimate  task 
of  an  American  values  committee  to  call  for 
the  addition  of  programing  which  counter- 
balances them." 

Second,  the  Crutchfleld  coounlttee 
tackles  the  plea  by  broadcasters  that  semi- 
nars or  documentaries  on  social  problems 
cause  most  viewers  to  twist  the  station  knob 
The  positive  can  be  made  dull,  but  it  doesn't 
have  to  be.     As  Crutchfleld  puts  It: 

"If  we  can  sell  soap,  we  can  sell  sanity. 
If  we  can  sell  cigarettes,  we  can  sell  cltlaan- 
ablp.  If  we  can  sell  hardware,  we  can  sell 
honesty.  If  we  can  seU  raaor  blades,  we  can 
sell  rssponslbUlty  We  can  sell  American 
values  to  the^  American  people.  And  It  Is  a 
product  they  need." 

Crutchfleld's  group  points  to  a  recent  sur- 
vey of  45.000  people  published  In  This  Week 
magafne  on  a  choice  of  15  national  goals. 
Tb«  Biatorlty  placed  the  control  of  inflatton 
as  No.  1,  the  raising  of  human  standarda— 
moral,  religious.  IntsUectual.  and  physical — 
as  No.  3.  and  the  control  of  crime  and  lai>or 
xacketeertng  as  No.  3. 


The  committee  admits  that  a  lot  of  uplift 
programs  are  horribly  dull.  On  crime,  for 
example,  an  inarticulate  police  chief  appears 
on  the  screen  to  bumble  through  a  ream 
of  statistics.  But.  says  Crutchfleld.  consider 
the  Impact  on  a  youngster  If  a  hard-hitting 
professional  TV  personality  looked  straight 
Into  the  camera  and  unloaded  something 
lUce  this: 

"Ever  thought  about  robbing  a  bank? 
Do  you  want  to  be  an  Idiot?  The  average 
bank  robber  makes  $75  for  every  year  he 
spends  In  prison.  Seventy-flve  dollars  a 
year.  You  could  make  a  better  salary  every 
week,  and  In  freedom.  Nine  out  of  ten 
bank  robbers  are  promptly  caught.  Would 
you  walk  across  an  expressway  if  you  had 
9  chances  out  of  10  of  being  hit  before  you 
got  to  the  other  side?" 

The  pitfalls  of  teenage  marriages,  the 
ultimate  agony  of  dope  addiction,  the  life- 
time millstone  hung  around  the  neck  of  the 
youth  who  gets  a  criminal  record,  the  long 
dark  tunnel  of  alcoholism,  the  bitter  taste 
of  promiscuity — all  these  have  lent  them- 
selves to  high  and  absorbing  drama  In  litera- 
ture, and  In  the  hands  of  experts  they  can 
make  high   and  absorbing  drama  on   TV. 

A  hedonistic  nation,  ever  more  dedicated 
to  the  quick  satisfaction  of  appetites,  has 
no  uncertain  future.  History  Is  endless 
repetition  of  the  truth  that  the  most  glitter- 
inc;  civilizations  collapse  If  the  central  core 
rots  out  with  corrxiptlon,  crime,  and  license. 
The  road  down  which  the  movie  moguls  are 
currently  taking  as  bears  the  wheel  ruts 
of  ancient  Rome,  Egypt  of  the  Ptolemies. 
Constantinople,  and  Imperial  Prance. 

The  power  of  popular  TV  should  have  a 
higher  mission  In  modem  America  than 
the  chasing  of  rustlers,  the  leering  dropout, 
and  the  exposure  of  cleavages  down  to  here. 

It  Is  time  for  the  television  Industry  to 
shoulder  this  responsibility,  not  by  the 
perfunctory  wastage  of  prime  time  by  ama- 
teur sermons  produced  by  the  office  boy,  but 
by  using  Its  best  genius  to  remind  America 
that  good  living  Is  good  living,  and  that 
national  surlvlal  depends  upon  national 
behavior. 


What  We're  FishHns  For 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  -WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
efforts  of  a  local  radio  station  In  San 
Diego.  KSON.  set  a  realistic  example 
of  community  and  national  service  for 
the  country's  broadcasters  to  take  note 
of.  KSON  president.  Dan  McKlnnon. 
son  of  our  former  colleague  Clinton  D. 
McKlnnon,  has  sponsored  a  "Why  We're 
Fighting  In  Vietnam"  contest  and  the 
results  attracted  exceptionally  thought- 
ful reaction  from  KSON  listeners. 

Dan  McKlnnon's  creative  and  catch- 
ing contest  produced  three  winning 
statements  from  San  Diego  listeners  and 
under  unanimous  consent  I  include  them 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
What  Wc'rs  Pichtinc  Pom 
( By  Herb  TtavU.  San  Diego.  Calif.) 

The  reasons  for  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
many  and  varied. 

The  most  Important  reason  Is  communism 
has  got  to  be  stopped,  somewhere,  some- 
how. The  United  States  has  decided  that 
Vietnam    la   where    It   must   end.      If   com- 


munism is  not  stopped  there.  It  will  spread  to 
here.    That  must  not  happen. 

Our  boys  are  giving  their  all.  so  that  we 
at  home  can  enjoy  this  Christmas  and  many 
more  to  come. 

The  war  Is  being  fought  to  show  the  world 
and  those  who  wish  to  control  It.  that  we 
will  not  and  that  we  are  tired  of  other  coun- 
tries being  overrun,  stepped  on.  beaten, 
starved,  raped,  murdered,  and  Vietnam  Is 
the  place  where  the  United  States  of  America 
has  decided  that  communism  has  to  end. 

And  remember  all  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
and  the  life  we  are  accustomed  to.  and  all 
the  things  which  we  take  for  granted,  are  at 
stnke. 

Maybe  my  reasons  aren't  the  best,  but  these 
are  the  things  that  run  through  my  mind. 

There  are  Ave  more  reasons,  personal  ones, 
for  the  war  in  Vietnam:  So  my  wife.  Donna, 
my  sons.  Jimmy  and  BlUlc.  and  my  little 
daughter,  Drbbte  may  live,  grow,  and  work 
OS  they  please.    Freedom  to  do  as  they  please. 

WXAT  We  Aax  PIohting  Po« 
( By  Bernard  Wewer.  El  Cajon.  Calif.) 

In  Asia.  In  the  whole  of  this  planet  for 
that  matter,  we  are  fighting  for  many  things, 
Including  our  own  freedom.  Communism  is 
a  greater  threat  to  xis  than  the  Nazi  Party 
was  some  25  years  ago. 

Adolf  Hitler  tried  taking  over  the  world 
In  the  same  manner  as  Alexander  the  Great 
and  the  Romans  did  thousands  of  years 
ago — by  brute  force.  This  way  of  doing  It — 
Hitler's  way — arouses  anger,  hatred,  and  a 
will  to  flght  back  In  the  people  the  aggressors 
try  to  conquer.  In  Vietnam  and  all  over  the 
world  we  are  flghUng  for  countries,  freedom, 
and  human  beings.  With  lies,  empty  prom- 
ises, and  sometimes  by  force  If  need  be.  Red 
China  and  Russia  make  America  look  like  a 
horrible  monster  In  the  eyes  of  the  people 
In  other  countries.' 

Their  aim  Is  to  get  a  strong  grip  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  In  Africa.  Asia,  South 
America,  Central  America,  and  Mexico,  so 
they  could  choke  the  United  States  to  death. 
With  America  out  of  their  way,  they  could 
go  on  to  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  If 
they  succeed  In  their  takeover  In  Vietnam, 
that  win  make  so  many  more  men  for  their 
army,  more  land  upon  which  they  can  build 
army  and  navy  bases.  That  strengthens 
them  and  weakens  us — so  we  can't  afford 
another  Laos,  Korea,  or  Hungarian  revolt. 
Russia  and  Red  China  seem  to  reepect  power 
and  a  country  that  steps  forward,  not  back, 
when  Its  toes  are  stepped  upon. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  proved  this 
when  he  began  to  push  back  when  Russia 
tried  to  bluff  Its  way  through  the  Cuban 
crisis.  President  Elsenhower  didn't  back  up 
the  Hungarian  people  in  their  revolt  as  he 
had  promised.  What  made  Russia  think  that 
America  wouldn't  back  down  again?  If 
America  did.  It  would  make  us  appear  afraid 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  South  America  and 
Asia,  along  with  other  parts  of  the  world 
made  up  of  smaller  and  weaker  countries, 
will  give  up  to  communism  sooner  If  they 
think  America  Isn't  going  to  back  them  up. 
After  all,  how  can  such  small  countries  hope 
to  stand  up  under  the  huge,  powerful  Soviet 
Union  without  outside  help?  Russia  made 
a  bluff,  J  PJC.  called  It,  and  Russia  backed 
down.  This  made  a  few  people  think  that 
the  great  Soviet  Union  isn't  such  hot  stuff 
after  all. 

Russia  failed  with  their  mixture  of  psy- 
chology and  bluffs,  so  now  Red  China  Is  tr^'- 
Ing  to  back  Johnson  In  a  comer.  Now  that 
the  United  States  came  out  flghtlng.  Red 
China  can't  give  up  Just  like  that.  If  they  do. 
they  lose  face.  If  they  keep  fighting  and 
lose.  they'U  have  to  try  something  else  or 
feel  humiliated.  If  they  flght  and  win.  we. 
as  Americans,  lose.  We  lose  what  respect  we 
have  In  Asia,  and  It'll  make  It  harder  to  put 
In  more  and  bigger  bases  In  the  yet  free 
countries  there. 
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What  I've  said  hasn't  made  much  sense, 
but  one  thing  should  be  as  plain  as  a  smog- 
free  day.  Every  Inch  of  land  lost  to  commu- 
nism Is  that  much  closer  to  conquering  the 
whole  world.  It  Is  only  a  buildup  to  their  all- 
out  attack  on  the  United  States  and  their 
attempts  to  strip  us  of  everything  from  our 
10  cent  cigars  to  our  minds  themselves.  We 
would  Just  be  another  country  with  no  free 
enterprise,  no  churches,  no  personal  freedom 
of  any  kind,  and  no  right  to  even  the  shirts 
on  our  backs.  If  we  let  other  countries  fall 
one  at  a  time,  no  matter  how  small  that 
country  Is,  as  far  as  we  know,  America  may 
be  the  next  to  fall.  That's  what  I  think  we 
are  fighting  for  In  Vietnam,  no  matter  how 
mixed  up  It  sounds. 


gresslon  which  they  have  made  no  qualms 
about  their  Intentions  to  extend  tinto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth — a  sort  of  crime 
preventive  measure. 

Sure  we  could  turn  oju  backs  and  peece- 
fuUy  watch  the  reat  of  the  free  world  gobbled 
up  around  us  by  the  blood-letting  Conunu- 
nlst  machine.  But  what  will  we  do  when  we 
are  the  only  free  nation  left?  You  can't 
flght  the  whole  world,  and  we  don't  Intend 
to. 

A  stitch  In  time  caji  stUl  save  nine — may- 
be more. 


Small  Basinets  Goals 


What  We're  Ptohtino  Por 
(By  Donald  Biddy,  San  Diego.  Calif.) 

Since  the  Red  Chinese  came  into  power 
they  have  left  a  crimson  trail  of  blood  In 
the  wake  of  their  conquests  and  aggression. 
To  establish  their  government  in  China  re- 
quired a  blood  purge  of  millions  of  their  own 
people.  E^'eryone.  who  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Red  leaders,  represented  a  threat  (whether 
real  or  Imaginative)  to  their  government 
were  either  Imprisoned  or  brutally  murdered. 
Should  they  take  over  our  Nation  today, 
tomorrow  could  very  easily  be  your  last  day 
on  earth — especially  If  you  are  over  30  years 
old,  of  religious  Inclination,  or  Just  plain 
patriotic  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  Red  Chinese  extended  their  aggres- 
sion into  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam  fell 
to  them  becoming  their  satellite.  The  South 
Vietnamese,  like  the  South  Koreans,  did  not 
want  to  come  under  Communist  rule.  They 
wanted  to  remain  free  and  Independent,  but 
were  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  the 
Communist  aggression — armed  terrorists,  po- 
litical and  civil  agitators,  guerrilla  activity"!*' 
and  all  types  of  scientific  aggression  inspired, 
governed,  and  implemented  by  the  Commu- 
nist political  machine  now  solidly  estab- 
lished In  North  Vietnam. 

The  South  Vietnamese  had  a  decision  to 
make.  Esther  submit  to  a  Commvmist  take- 
over with  Its  subsequent  blood  bath  v  engage 
them  In  a  war  for  which  they  were  totally 
unprepared.  Either  way  meant  the  loss  of 
numerous  lives  and  eventtial  Communist 
takeover.  They  decided  to  flght  for  their 
freedom.  If  they  were  to  lose  their  freedom, 
they  would  at  least  go  down  flghtlng. 

They  made  an  appeal  to  the  Unite*  States 
for  help.  Not  being  a  military  nation  they 
needed  not  only  arms  and  ammunition,  but 
technical  assistance  and  expert  advice  as  to 
how  they  might  successfully  resist  the  Com- 
mvmist  aggression.  To  have  looked  the  other 
way  and  made  excuses  or  to  have  refused  to 
help  them,  would  have  been  a  wanton  act  of 
Inhumanity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Initial  role  In  the  conflict  was  that  of 
military  advisers,  but  when  the  Vletcong, 
the  Internal  South  Vietnamese  faction,  be- 
gan to  receive  help  from  North  Vietnam,  Red 
China  and  Russia  In  not  only  the  form  of 
arms  and  ammunition  but  armed  troops 
from  the  north,  we  were  forced  to  either  get 
out  and  let  them  have  South  Vietnam  or 
beef  up  our  troops  there  and  render  physical 
as  well  as  technical   assistance. 

To  withdraw  would  be  to  let  the  Commu- 
nists take  over.  This  would  be  a  great  moral 
victory  for  them  and  only  fan  the  flres  of 
their  dedicated  determination  to  conquer 
the  whole  world — Including  us.  ^^ 

If  we  can  beat  then;  over  there  we  can  not 
only  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese but  seriously  curtail  the  steady 
stream  of  Communist  aggression  and  blood- 
shed flowing  out  of  Red  China. 

We  are  In  South  Vietnam  for  the  following 
reasons:  First  and  foremost  we  are  there  on 
an  errand  of  mercy  helping  a  free  people  to 
retain  their  freedom.  Next,  we  are  there  In 
our  own  Interests  (and  of  the  entire  free 
world)   to  stem  the  flow  of  Communist  ag- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Irv- 
ing H.  Dale  delivered  a  presidential  ad- 
dress to  Uie  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies 
at  their  seventh  annual  meeting  held  at 
the  Plaza  in  New  York  City,  on  November 
30. 1965. 

I  know  Mr.  Dale  as  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  my  city  and  State;  I  have  also 
worked  with  him  in  matters  affecting 
small  business.  I  know  the  fine  record 
made  by  him  during  his  year  as  president 
of  the  trade  association  which  repre- 
sents SBIC's.  During  hl§  tenure  he  set 
high  standards  of  conduct  and  lofty 
goals  for  the  Industry. 

I  believe  his  remarks  worthy  of  review 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  Mr.  Dale's  address  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

President's    Address    bt    Irving    H.    Dale, 
November  30,  1966 

Pour  years  of  service  as  a  member  of  the 
board  and  as  an  ofllcer  of  NASBIC  are  draw- 
ing to  a  close  tonight.  Even  If  I  were  to 
harbor  some  romantic  Illusion  that  this  en- 
titles me  to  come  before  you  to  make 
speeches,  to  reminisce,  and  to  act  pontlflcal. 
I  have  come  to  know  you  well,  and  you  to 
know  me,  and  we  both  know  that  you  wont 
abide  any  such  nonsense.  Purthermore,  you 
owe  me  nothing,  not  even  an  obligation  to 
listen.  Although  the  work  has  been  time 
consuming  and  often  taxing,  you  know  that 
I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  it  and  am 
really  In  debt  to  you  for  giving  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  whatever  contribution  I  have 
made. 

Let's  talk  first  and  brlefiy  about  the  past 
year,  not  as  historians,  but  only  for  whatever 
light  It  throws  on  the  future. 

Our  SBIC's  have  done  better.  They  con- 
tinue to  make  more  and  more  investments. 
They  have  started  to  reap  some  of  the  re- 
wards from  their  good  Investments.  Some 
marginal  SBIC's  have  left  the  Industry,  and 
others  are  planning  to  leave.  Those  that 
remain  are  beconUng  stronger.  The  prices 
of  the  stocks  of  the  public  companies  have 
moved  up  and  their  stockholders  are  faring 
better.  In  some  cases  they  are  getting  divi- 
dends and  profit  distributions. 

Our  reputation  has  Improved.  Other 
sectors  of  the  financial  community  have  come 
to  know  us  better,  and  unless  my  senses  and 
observations  are  deceiving  me,  their  opinion 
of  us  is  growing  more  favorable  with  every 
passing  day.  Our  public  relations  programs, 
thanks  to  the  near-unanimous  support  you 


gave  It,  Is  well  launched,  and  will  enhance 
our  stature. 

Our  relationship  with  the  Government 
continues  to  be  excellent.  Perfect?  No. 
Our  legislative  program,  though  absolutely 
sound  and  well  conceived  and  strongly  sup- 
ported, was  not  enacted  during  this  past 
year.  Our  tax  bill  has  still  not  been  intro- 
duced, and  is  still  awaiting  final  approval 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Our  capital 
bank  blU  Is  likewise  being  studied,  and  will, 
I  hope  but  do  not  promise,  be  introduced  In 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress. 

Businessmen  continued  to  seek  our  finan- 
cing and  counsel.  Our  Investment  oppor- 
tunities Improved  In  quality.  It  was  proved 
beyond  any  doubt  that  American  small  busi- 
ness needs  the  SBIC  Industry. 

That's  a  brief  but  fair  summary  of  last 
year.  Now  let's  look  ahead,  and  let  us  start 
with  our  relationship  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration.  Never  in  the  history 
of  our  industry  has  this  relationship  been 
as  mutually  respectful,  as  constructive,  and 
as  productive.  I  have  no  thought  of  re- 
counting tonight  the  numerous  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  regulations.  We 
win  be  hearing  about  them  at  our  various 
business  sessions  and  you  have  been  reading 
them  as  they  crossed  your  desks.  I  had  a 
fond  hope  that  I  might  be  able  to  tell  you 
tonight  that  every  proposal  we  made  was 
approved  and  has  been  put  into  effect.  I 
cannot.  The  administrative  process  grinds 
slowly.  If  speed  alone  were  the  problem, 
the  answer  would  be  easy  to  find.  There  are 
other  problems,  however,  and  they  reveal 
what  I  believe  to  be  an  issue  of  principle. 
This  issue  of  principle  is  so  basic  that  I  pro- 
pose to  make  It  th^  central  theme  of  this 
address. 

My  dear  Milton  Stewart  uses  an  expres- 
sion about  the  SBIC  program;  he  barkens 
us  to  look  at  "the  grand  design."  Consider 
those  words.  They  can  mean  something 
quite  pedestrian.  "Orsuid"  can  mean,  for 
Instance,  "overall";  and  "design"  can  mean 
"pattern,"  and  "grand  design"  can,  there- 
fore, mean  "overall  pattern"  or  "structure" 
or  any  other  words  which  would  allude  to 
the  laws,  the  rules,  the  regulations,  and 
other  formal  matters.  But  "grand"  can  also 
mean  "high."  and  "design"  can  also  mean 
"purpose."  at  "social  objective,"  and  that 
leads  us  to  think  of  "high  purfKwe"  and  the 
social  goals  of  the  SBIC  program.  If  we  lose 
sight  of  otir  high  purpose,  we  cease  to  be 
of  Importance  in  our  society.  Yet,  as  crafts- 
men, we  must  never  forget  that  high  pur- 
pose Is  not  achieved  only  with  fine  words 
and  noble  demeanor;  It  takes  a  well  con- 
ceived set  of  rules  and  regulations  to  make 
the  high  purp>ose  achievable. 

What  Is  our  purpose?  Why  were  we  cre- 
ated? Our  Government  correctly  determined 
that  small  businessmen  were  not  able  to  get 
the  kind  of  long  term  capital  that  they 
needed  to  grow  strong.  It  determined  also 
that  small  businessmen  need  not  only  cap- 
ital, but  seasoned  help  and  advice  to  achieve 
success  in  this  complex  society  of  ours. 
High  purpose  No.  I.  therefore,  is  to  see  to 
It  that  small  businessmen  get  this  financing 
and  this  help.  Whatever  fosters  their  get- 
ting it  is  consistent  with  this  high  purpose; 
whatever  blocks  It  is  contrary  to  pubUc 
poQcy. 

But  this  high  purpose  cannot  be  achieved 
In  a  vacuum.  We  can't  do  our  Job  unless  we 
too  are  successful  and  confident  enough  to 
remain  venturesome  and  to  take  the  risks 
Involved  In  backing  Independent  business. 
If  we  are  weak.  If  we  don't  prosper,  If  we 
grow  timid  or  uncertain.  If  our  activities  are 
luiduly  obstructed,  we  won't  perform  our 
function.  Whatever  removes  these  hin- 
drances is,  therefore,  consistent  with  the 
high  purpKwe;  and  whatever  peri>etuate« 
them  is  contrary  to  public  policy. 

In  that  simple  basic  context,  what  Is  the 
responsibility  of  our  industry,  and  what  is 
the   responsibUity   of   SBA,   our   regulator? ' 
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It  la  never  to  lose  awareneM  of  the  hlgb  pur- 
pose, and  to  foster  a  practical  pattern  of  reg- 
ulation within  wblcb  It  can  be  achleyed. 
We  respect  SBA  too  mucb,  and  I  think  they 
respect  us  too  much,  to  permit  ourselves  to 
get  bogged  down  In  trivial  details;  but  some 
of  the  most  Important  things  In  life  are  an 
agglomeration  of  details,  and  the  art  of  the 
skilled  leader  Is  to  know  what  Is  trivial,  and 
what  Is  really  part  of  the  grand  design. 

There  are  many  examples  I  could  recount 
here  of  a  running  dialog  on  various  Issues 
that  has  been  going  on  with  people  at  the 
SBA.  There  Is  no  need  tonight  to  document 
my  point.  I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that  our 
eyes  are  always  on  the  same  goal,  that  we 
place  a  high  value  on  that  goal,  and  that  we 
dont  permit  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from 
It.  The  crossing  of  fs  and  the  dotting  of  is 
Is  a  function  of  pattern,  not  of  high  purpose. 

The  question  should  always  be.  will  this  or 
that  regulation  make  It  more  likely  tHat 
small  businessmen  will  get  more  flnancing 
and  more  help.  If  the  answer  is  yes.  then 
everyone  must  move  forward  to  fashion  the 
words  and  details  to  bring  it  into  being,  and 
argumentation  about  clauses  should  be  tol- 
erated with  only  as  much  patience  as  a  de- 
tail deserves  In  the  light  of  the  grand  design. 

No  one  should  forget  that  small  business  is 
90  percent  in  number  of  all  American  enter- 
prise. Small  businessmen  are  a  major  foun- 
dation in  our  society  for  the  preservation  of 
true  democracy.  They  keep  the  large  busi- 
nessmen lively  and  alert  and  competitive; 
they  keep  open  the  door  of  opportunity 
to  aU  young  people  starting  out  on  their 
own  careers,  they  police  a  real  anti-trust 
program  simply  by  creating  a  constant 
pressure  of  competitive  talent  and  energy. 
They  employ  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, render  innumerable  services,  pay  billions 
In  taxes,  and  keep  the  basic  cfream  of  our 
society  true.  So  long  as  small  business  sur- 
vives, grows,  and  succeeds,  men  will  know 
that  In  this  country  there  Is  no  elite  society 
of  managers,  there  is  no  elite  group  of  eco- 
nomic power.  There  will  be  no  position  to 
which  competent  people  cannot  aspire  and 
no  measure  of  success  for  which  they  cannot 
hope.  And  thU,  In  large  part.  Is  what  de- 
mocracy is  all  about. 

I  give  you  another  issue  to  examine  In  the 
same  perspective  Once  again  we  are  faced 
with  the  problems  that  arise  with  a  change 
of  administration  of  our  progrant. 

Oene  Ftoley.  that  brUlUnt  dynamo  who 
contributed  so  mightily  to  our  progress  the 
past  2  years,  has  left  us.  ThU  Is  but  one  In 
a  repetitive  series  of  changes  over  the  years 
In  either  the  Administrator's  or  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrators poelUon.  This  necessarily 
creates  doubt,  confusion,  and  concern  with- 
in the  Agency,  and.  in  turn,  in  our  Industry. 
This  must  affect  adversely  the  rendering  of 
*>»•  ••rvlces  we  are  expected  tp  give  to  small 
biulnsss. 

X  suggeeted  last  year  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  Important  public  policy  to  see  to  it  that 
the  SBA  and  the  Investment  Division  In  the 
SBA  were  headed  at  all  times  by  outstanding 
men  who  would  welcome  It  as  a  suitable 
career  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  who 
would  participate  in  the  highest  councils 
of  Government.  If  the  grand  design  U  to 
help  small  business,  then  what  Is  happen- 
ing now  and  what  has  happened  In  the  past 
and  will  conUnue  to  happen,  hurts  small 
business.  It's  against  public  polity.  Why 
does  It  keep  on  happening?  Is  our  govern- 
mental partner  facing  up  to  Its  responslbll- 
iUes? 

Let  us,  you  and  I.  fellow  SBICers.  now 
look  at  o\ir  responslbllltlee.  Our  »1^Tt  u 
supplying  American  Independent  bxislnesa 
with  the  funds  which  history  teaches  It  could 
not  otherwise  get  and  to  give  all  the  other 
ftids  we  can  to  help  it  proaper. 
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I  know  that  it  may  seem  childish  and 
unsophlstlcatad  to  be  talking  ot  social  re- 
sponsibilities. After  all.  are  we  not  money 
men,  hard  boiled,  knowledgeable.  Intent  only 
on  profit?  Should  we  not  let  the  phUoa- 
ophers  write  the  theses  about  responsibllt- 
tlee  to  society?  Let's  Just  make  money. 
Don't  label  me  an  idealist;  such  a  reputa- 
tion could  destroy  me.  But  surely  hard 
headedness.  overdose  and  xinbalanced.  re- 
moved from  all  feeling  of  what  men  owe 
men.  Is  not  sophistication;  It  Is  intellectual 
and  emotional  Jaundice. 

Let  me  say  quickly  that  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  must  serve  wi|thout  profit  to  our- 
selves. Businesses  that  do  not  profit  do  not 
survive.  What  this  adds  up  to.  therefore. 
Is  that  we  are  an  Industry  charged  with  a 
vast  public  responsbility;  that  we  Intend  to 
meet  that  responsibility  with  honor,  with 
wisdom,  and  with  profit  both  to  those  we 
help  and  to  ourselves.  In  this  goal,  we 
should  be  Joined  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative arms  of  government. 

The  relationship  between  us  Is  and  should 
be  a  partnership.  We  should  support  them, 
and  they  us,  to  achieve  the  high  purpose.  If 
there  are  errors  and  malfunctions,  let  us 
press  for  their  elimination. 

When  we  need  help,  let  us  not  be  chary 
about  asking  for  It.  Remember  that  we  go 
not  as  supplicants,  not  to  win  some  tawdry 
private  advantage,  but  as  worthy  and  In- 
dispensable members  of  our  economic  society, 
who  made  a  compact  with  our  Government 
and  they  with  us.  and  who  simply  call  on  our 
partners  to  do  their  share  of  the  Job  so  that 
we  can  do  ours.  We  can  afford  to  be.  and 
have  the  duty  to  be.  frank,  outspoken,  and 
untiring  in  our  efforts  to  make  our  program 
Increasingly  effective. 

This  grand  design,  this  hlgb  purpose, 
obliges  us  to  exert  our  every  Joint  effort  to 
procure  the  enactment  of  the  tax  bill  which 
we  so  urgently  need  In  order  to  make  us 
more  effective  Instruments  of  public  policy. 
and  of  the  capital  bank  bill  and  of  other 
legislative  matters  to  which  we  have  not  yet 
given  sufficient  attention.  Prom  the  very 
bottom  of  our  hearts,  we  thank  Gene  Foley 
and  Dick  Kelley  for  taking  on  this  major 
task  and  bringing  it  to  the  point  of  develop- 
ment where  It  now  rests,  but  It  would  be 
both  unfair  and  unwise  to  expect  them  to  do 
It  by  themselves.  It  is  up  to  us  to  go  directly 
to  our  partner,  to  remind  him  of  the  high 
purpKMe  of  the  program  and  to  ask  that  sup- 
port which  partners  ought  to  give  to  each 
other.  That  we  shall  achieve  success  in  these 
goals  is  undoubted.  I  don't  doubt  It.  because 
I  linow  how  stanch  you  are  and  you  can  be 
sure  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  your 
officers  and  governors  are  as  firm  In  their 
dedication  to  this  task  as  you  could  wish. 

And  now.  at  the  risk  of  appearing  insati- 
able in  my  appetites  for  this  industry,  let 
me  make  clear  my  personal  conviction  that 
when  we  have  finally  gotten  the  regulations 
into  harmony  with  the  grand  design,  when 
we  have  finally  gotten  the  tax  bill,  when  the 
capital  bank  has  been  organized  and  is  func- 
tioning, we  can  then,  and  perhaps  without 
even  waiting  for  that  moment,  address  our- 
selves to  some  truly  basic  problems  that  will 
challenge  our  strength  and  our  talents. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  need  for  liquid- 
ity on  the  part  of  our  own  investors.  The 
public  companies  are  only  part  of  the  picture. 
What  of  the  Investors  In  private  SBICs  who 
either  because  of  discouragement,  personal 
reasons.  Impatience,  or  personal  need,  desire 
to  liquidate  all  or  part  of  their  Investment? 
Of  what  meaning  Is  the  overly  touted  tax 
loss  provision  to  a  man  who  cant  sell?  Can 
you  expect  Increased  capital  to  flow  Into  an 
Industry  when  that  capital  will  become 
rigidly  locked  In?  And  with  all  the  Irrele- 
vant and  unintended  complications  thrown 
upon  our  public  companies  by  provisions  of 


the  1940  Investment  Company  Act  which 
were  never  Intended  to  apply  to  them,  how 
can  smaller  companies  afford  to  think  seri- 
ously of  becoming  public?  Does  this  mean 
that  there  Is  no  way  to  give  some  measure 
of  liquidity  to  their  stockholders?  I  refuse 
to  accept  this  hopeless  conclusion.  No  one 
can  persuade  me  that  In  this  audience  of 
Intelligent  and  knowledgeable  human  beings. 
we  can't  find,  if  not  a  final  answer,  at  least 
a  vast  Improvement. 

And  what  about  liquidity  in  our  Invest- 
menu  in  portfolio  companies?  Is  the  only 
recourse  sale,  merger,  or  going  public  in  some 
limited  regional  market? 

What  does  it  mean  for  a  small  company  to 
go  public  when  the  over-the-counter  market 
la  100  or  200  shares  a  day  and  sometimes 
those  sbiires  are  traded  bock  and.  forth  by 
the  same  brokers  Just  to  create  the  illusion 
of  a  market.  Are  we  incapable  of  developing 
some  Instrumentality  which  will  provide 
some  measure  of  liquidity  to  our  invest- 
ment? 

One  day  soon  we  must  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  valuing  our  portfolloe.  A  bal- 
ance must  be  struck.  lYue.  we  can't  permit 
overoptlmlstlc  Boards,  nt  those  Infiuenced 
by  questionable  motives,  to  exercise  an  un- 
fettered Judgment  in  valuing  things  that 
have  a  limited  market.  But  If  truth  is  the 
objective.  Is  it  any  less  misleading  to  under- 
state value  than  to  overstate  it? 

In  finding  the  answers  to  these  problems 
we  shall  need  the  support  and  sympathetic 
understanding  of  SBA.  SEC,  the  Oongres.s. 
and  the  White  House,  and  I  am  undismayed 
about  getting  this  suppcn-t  if  we  do  our 
homework  and  develop  sound  programs;  I 
have  this  confidence  because  this  liquidity 
wUl  free  funds  and  time  and  talent  for  small 
business,  will  Increase  the  success  of  SBICs, 
will  multiply  their  usefulness,  and  will  con- 
tribute to  the  forward  march  of  American 
independent  business.  It  fits  In  precisely 
with  the  high  purpose  for  which  we  were 
created,  and  so  long  as  our  objectives  are  at- 
tuned to  this  piu7x>8e  we  can  expect  and  will 
get  all  the  aid  and  support  we  need. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  unwavering  sup- 
port of  Senators  Sparkman  and  Proxmire,  to 
Oongreesman  Patman.  and  many  other  legis- 
lators in  both  Halls  of  Congress  on  whose 
help  we  can  count  with  complete  confidence. 

And  am  I  not  fturtunate  to  be  given  this 
opportunity  to  express  publicly  the  gratitude 
I  feel  and  which  I  know  I  express  on  your 
behalf  to  Walter  Stults,  Charlie  Noone,  Al 
Hattal,  and  Eileen  Blermann.  There  are  no 
more  capable  association  executives,  and 
to  this  I  can  bring  testimony  not  only  from 
myself  but  from  the  p>eople  In  Washington 
who  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  tell  it  to 
me. 

As  I  pass  my  nonexistent  gavel  on  to  my 
successor.  I  may  be  pardoned  the  human 
frailty  of  wondeimg  whether  what's  hap- 
pened this  year  at  NASBIC  has  made  an  im- 
pact, and  whether  our  labors  and  efforts  will 
be  remenib«-ed.  I'm  Just  vain  enough  to 
hope  they  will  be.  But  there  is  one  thing 
I  don't  have  to  wonder  about.  When  our 
contributions  to  America  have  become  suf- 
ficiently Important  that  sensible  historians 
win  feel  some  urge  to  make  a  record  of  them, 
they  will  not  fail  to  remember  me  for  one 
thing,  and  that  is,  the  part  I  played,  how- 
ever small,  in  helping  to  select  the  won- 
derful group  of  men  who  will  follow  me  In 
the  leadership  of  NASBIC.  and  in  persuading 
them  to  serve.  I'm  in  goodly  company  when 
I  am  succeeded  by  Orogan  Lord,  and  after 
him.  given  good  fortune,  by  Milton  Stewart 
and  ElUott  Davis. 

Those  of  you  who  know  them  well  know 
how  true  Is  the  assxu'ance  I  give  to  the  rest 
of  you.  that  your  interests  could  not  be  In 
better  hands,  and  tliat  our  greatest  accom- 
(rilshments  lie  ahead. 
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Address  by  Hon.  John  E.  Home,  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  to  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan 
League,  January  31,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  John  Home,  has  devoted  many 
years  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

On  January  31,  1966,  he  addressed  the 
annual  legislative  conference  of  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  made  several  points  which 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Of  particular  interest  to 
me.  were  his  comments  In  support  of 
Federal  charters  for  mutual  savings 
banks,  a  proposal  which  I  have  been  in- 
troducing in  bill  form  since  1957. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Bank  Supervision  and  Insurance  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, is  actively  considering  H.R.  11508, 
which  would  authorize  the  granting  of 
these  charters.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
report  a  bill  to  the  full  committee  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Chairman  Homo's  remarks  follow : 
Speech  of  John  E.  Horne  Before  the  An- 
nual Lecislattve  Conference  op  the  U.S. 
Savings  and  Loan  League,  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.C,  Monday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1066 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  again  at  your 
legislative  conference.  Last  year,  in  my  first 
speech  as  chairman,  I  attempted  to  point 
out  some  broad  principles  which  the  Board 
thought  should  guide  our  joint  efforts.  To- 
day, it  seems  appropriate  to  attempt  to  apply 
these  principles  to  an  environment  char- 
acterized by  change. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Board,  it  was 
apparent  that  the  Agency  already  recognized 
tiiat  the  industry  was  in  a  new  environment 
and  that  further  adjustments  would  be  re- 
quired. Not  long  after  I  became  a  member, 
the  Board  took  one  of  the  most  lm|>ortant 
steps  on  record  in  adopting  the  present  re- 
serve regulation.  I  say  with  some  pride  that 
I  vigorously  supported  the  regulation  and 
participated  In  determining  its  provisions. 
Other  Board  actions  hAve  been  taken  from 
time  to  time,  designed  to  take  account  of 
the  changed  environment. 

Several  elements  have  changed  in  our 
environment  in  recent  years,  but  two  of 
them  seem  most  appropriate  for  discussion. 
First,  Is  the  mortgage  and  housing  market, 
and  second.  Is  the  savings  market. 

As  recently  as  the  late  1950's  there  was  a 
backlog  of  housing  demand  that  provided 
major  absorptive  capacity  for  most  additions 
to  the  housing  stock.  The  mortgage  'mar- 
ket, as  a  consequence,  posed  few  risks. 
Since  then,  supply  and  demand  have  come 
Into  much  better  balance.  Except  for  a  few 
areas  where  there  have  been  Important  eco- 
nomic dlsclocatlons  or  overly  enthusiastic 
construction,  it  has  not  been  a  bad  market. 
It  was  one,  however.  In  which  greater  skill 
and  care  have  been  required.  Other  Impor- 
tant factors  to  be  remembered  are  that  other 
mortgage  lenders  have  become  more  active, 
mortgage  interest  rates  liave  been  and  are 
lower  than  they  were  6  or  7  years  ago,  and 
risks  generally  are  greater.  "Ilowever,  the 
market  In  general  has  been  good.    Neverthe- 


lees.  some  markets  have  been  overbuilt  be- 
cause of  unwise  decisions  and  practices. 

On  the  savings  side,  commercial  and 
mutual  savings  banks  have  become  Increas- 
ingly stronger  competitors  for  funds  than 
they  were  In  the  late  ig50's.  Sometimes,  let 
me  caution,  there  can  be  overreactlon  to 
competition  from  other  Institutions.  For 
example,  as  regards  the  recent  Increase  in 
permissible  ceilings  on  certificates  of  deposit 
there  Is  evidence  that  some  associations 
have  responded  when  little  or  no  response 
was  required. 

However,  these  two  developments,  a  less 
bouyant  mortgage  market  and  tighter  com- 
petition for  savings,  have  produced  some 
effects  that  we  must  recognize.  Profit 
margins  are  slimmer,  maneuverability  Is 
more  restricted,  and  risks  are  clearly  greater. 
It  Is  this  pattern  of  development  with  which 
the  Board  was  endeavoring  to  cope  that  re- 
sulted In  a  series  of  new  policies. ' 

These  policies  exist  for  your  protection. 
What  the  Board  has  done  is  not  merely  an 
attempt  to  satisfy  some  abstract  principle. 
It  can  be  said  quite  fairly  that  we  would  be 
derelict  In  our  performance  If  we  did  not 
take  appropriate  measvires  to  preserve  the 
Integrity  and  posture  of  all  institutions.  So 
while  we  engage  in  fulfilling  our  legislative 
responsibility  and  serving  the  public  inter- 
est, we  protect  you  from  those  few  who  do 
not  engage  in  the  necessary  self-discipline 
to  stay  out  of  trouble. 

To  achieve  this  mission  the  Board  em- 
barked on  a  course  which  emphasizes  per- 
formance In  terms  of  adequacy  of  reserve 
allocations,  soundness  of  assets,  and  condi- 
tions in  an  association's  market.  The  steps 
we  have  taken  are  well  known  and  repeti- 
tion here  would  serve  no  purpose.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  these  measures  have 
anticipated  and  probably  facilitated  the  ad- 
justment process.  When  conditions  have 
changed,  we  have  revised  appropriate  poli- 
cies as  we  did  last  month.  But  the  key 
point  is  that  these  steps  are  essential  to 
giving  you  the  proper  environment  in  which 
tb  operate. 

There  are  some  developments  of  the  past 
few  weeks  that  deserve  comment.  One  such 
development  is  the  performance  of  the  In- 
dustry with  regard  to  advances  in  Decem- 
ber. You  recall  that  the  Board  asked  mem- 
bers not  to  borrow  In  anticipation  of  with- 
drawals and  to  attempt  to  meet  a  part  of 
the  withdrawal  drain  from  their  own  re- 
sources. Yotir  officials  of  the  VS.  Savings 
and  Loan  League  urged  your  cooperation 
with  our  request.  We  can  report  now  that 
generally  this  re<}liest  was  reasonably  well 
observed  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  mem- 
bers. Advances  rose  only  $270  million  in 
December  1965  compared  with  $540  million 
a  year  earlier. 

I  should  like  to  extend  to  each  of  you  who 
made  this  performance  possible  our  sincere 
thanks  for  your  cooperation.  This  proce- 
dure demonstrates  that  a  flexible  approach 
can  work  if  all  of  us  recognize  our  mutual 
interest  in  conducting  an  effective  and  ap- 
propriate credit  mechanism.  It  demon- 
strates, too,  the  probability  that  not  all  rules 
must  of  necessity  be  put  Into  a  fixed,  regu- 
latory form.  Adherence  to  a  procedure  of 
this  type  can  make  both  your  performance 
rand  ours  more  successful. 

Another  point  of  interest  Is  the  cliange  In 
the  movement  of  the  reserve  ratio  last  year, 
■you  may  recall  that  in  previous  years  the 
reserve  ratio  declined  steadily.  Between  1963 
and  1964  It  fell  by  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  It 
is  pleasing  to  note  that  apparently  this 
gfround  was  recovered  last  year.  To  those  of 
you  who  contributed  to  this  reversal  of  an  ad- 
verse trend,  again  our  sincere  compliments. 
Perhaps  this  improvement  will  induce  all  of 
us  to  think  about  the  need  for  protecting 
reserve  positions  even  when  gross  earnings 
are  hard  to  convert  to  net.  We  hope  in  the 
light  of  the  next  few  years  it  does  not  prove 


to  be  just  a  momentary  job  but  marks  the 
Iseglnnlng  of  a  sustained  upward  movement. 
As  to  the  future,  no  one  would  suggest 
that  the  Increased  competition  for  savings 
Is  likely  to  abate  very  soon.  Furthermore, 
in  jjeriods  of  economic  growth  like  that  we 
most  likely  wUl  experience  In  1966,  people 
tend  to  put  less  into  liquid  savings  in  rela- 
tion to  income.  They  usually  spend  more 
on  durable  goods  and  Invest  more  in  stocks 
and  even  bonds.  This  may  mean  a  some- 
what smaller  Inflow  of  savings  in  1966  than 
in   1965. 

However,  panicky  conclusions  about  dire 
consequences  are  not  appropriate.  In  1966, 
the  Industry  will  probably  have  repayments 
on  loans  of  close  to  $17  billion  and  an  in- 
flow of  savings  of  $8  billion.  In  terms  of 
mortgage  Investment,  you  should  have  about 
$25  billion  at  your  disposal.  Based  on  the 
Immediate  outlook  for  mortgage  demand  this 
year.  It  will  be  a  challenge  to  place  all  of 
these  funds.  It  seems  wise,  therefore,  to 
examine  most  carefully  the  need  for  pursuing 
a  more  vigorous  flow  of  savings  and  the  costs 
associated  with  it. 

As  for  the  mortgage  market  Itself,  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  highly  competitive  market  for 
sometime  yet  to  come.  The  prospects  for 
increased  resldent^l  construction  are  not 
very  strong.  Most  authorities,  Including  your 
league's  economist,  do  not  look  for  signifi- 
cantly if  any  more  new  housing  this  year 
tlian  last.  Yet,  there  are  signs  of  increasing 
household  formation. 

This  may.  In  time,  exert  some  upward 
pressure  on  the  need  for  additional  housing. 
Even  If  that  date  Is  not  far  off,  we  must  take 
Into  account  the  still  substantial  surpluses 
that  exist  in  some  areas  and  in  some  types  of 
structures. 

The  main  point  really  is  a  need  for  all  of 
us  to  recognize  that  we  face  a  basically 
healthy  situation.  It  may  not  provide  all 
the  zip  or  vim  and  vigor  for  the  housing  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  we  would  like,  but  It 
does  afford  ample  room  for  sound,  thought- 
ful operation.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
all  endeavor  to  avoid  over  ^thuslasm.  Of 
course,  a  strong  economy  ana  some  Increase 
in  household  formation  are  likely  to  bring 
about  some  strengthening  In  housing  de- 
mand, but  If  we  attempt  to  convert  this  Into 
an  Immediate  housing  boom,  we  may  be 
sorely  disappointed. 

The  essential  Ingredients  of  the  present 
situation  require  that  we  evaluate  matters 
realistically.  We  shovild  not  accept  or 
adopt  views  of  gloom  because  some  dimen- 
slons  of  the  situation  are  a  bit  tighter.  Nor 
should  we  proceed  to  swing  into  high  gear 
simply  because  the  road  ahead  locdu  a  bit 
smoother.  Otir  key  ought  to  be  judicious- 
ness and  flexibility. 

At  this  point,  I  want  again  to  reemphaslze 
the  joint  Interests  of  the  Board  and  the  in- 
dustry. We  should  truly  have  a  common 
goal — a  sound  industry  with  meritorious 
practices  In  which  those  who  are  Inclined  to 
wander  into  dangerous  or  Improper  activities 
are  brought  back  to  the  mainstream  of  per- 
formance. We  can  talk  about  the  public  in- 
terest and  our  responsibility  under  law. 
These  are  proper  and  overriding  principles, 
but  they  are  abstract.  Plainly,  your  own 
interest  requires  that  the  Board  act  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity Is  protected  from  the  misdeeds  of  the  few. 
In  the  absence  of  such  action,  your  economic 
position  and  your  standing  with  the  public 
will  suffer. 

While  we  must  act  to  protect  your  In- 
terests, It  is  essential  that  you  support  our 
efforts.  I  appeal  to  you  to  do  so,  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  fleld  of  needed  legislation. 
In  my  address  to  this  Conference  a  year  ago, 
I  outlined  the  legislative  program  that  I  en- 
visioned for  the  Board,  mentioning  three 
bills.  Two  of  these  have  now  been  intro- 
duced in  the  ctirrent  Congreae:  the  holding 
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company  bill  and  the  Federal  savings  bank 
bill. 

There  remains  for  introduction  the  super- 
visory bill,  to  amend  section  5(d)  of  the 
Home  OwnCTS"  Loon  Act  and  section  407  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  In  his  budget 
last  Monday  the  President  Informed  Congreos 
that: 

"Legislation  is  being  recommended  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  with 
effective  remedies.  In  the  relatively  few  cases 
where  required,  to  preserve  the  soundness  of 
our  savings  and  loan  InstltuUons  without 
confining  the  Board  to  taking  over  an  Insti- 
tution or  terminating  Its  insurance." 

Again  In  his  economic  message  a  few  days 
ago.  the  President  stated  his  recommenda- 
tion for  congressional  action  on  legislation 
to  "arm  regulatory  agencies  with  a  wider 
range  of  effe«tlve  enforcement  remedies." 
I  expect  the  transmittal  to  Congress  and  in- 
troduction of  the  Board's  supervisory  bill 
very  shortly,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  twice  given  this  measure 
his  endorsement  in  major  messages  to  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  discussed  aspects  of  this  bill  with 
you  on  other  occasions,  but  I  want  to  make 
it  completely  clear  why  the  Board  attaches 
so  much  importance  to  its  enactment.  Our 
recent  experience  has  made  the  members  of 
the  Board  feel  keenly  the  need  for  some  im- 
provement In  our  capacity  to  try  to  prevent 
losses  in  this  industry.  The  Board's  present 
sanctiona  are  principally  those  of  last  re- 
sort— the  takeover  of  a  Federal  association 
under  section  5(d)  of  the  termination  of  In- 
surance of  a  State  association  under  section 
407.  The  ultimate  nature  of  these  remedies 
makes  it  Inappropriate,  in  the  view  of  the 
Board,  to  use  them  lightly  or  prematurely. 
We  have  found,  therefore,  that  we  need  ways 
to  correct  practices  or  to  resolve  controver- 
sies without  waiting  so  long  or  having  so 
much  at  stake. 

The  dilemma  confronting  the  Board  is 
particularly  acute  in  the  case  of  section  407. 
Termination  of  Insurance  is  a  drastic  rem- 
edy; as  a  means  of  protecting  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  It 
Is  also  a  futile  remedy  If  it  actually  has  to 
b«  used.  The  progress  of  a  termination  pro- 
ceeding through  notice,  correction  period, 
hearing,  recommended  decision,  and  deci- 
alcm  by  the  Board  consumes  many  months 
and  may  be  further  prolonged  through  court 
appeals.  In  Its  entirety,  the  process  can  con- 
sume years.  And  If  at  the  end  of  the  line  a 
termination  order  becomes  effective,  then 
the  Insurance  Corporation  remains  liable  on 
existing  accounts  for  3  more  years,  no 
matter  what  happens  to  the  association  or 
bow  badly  its  affairs  are  mangled. 

That,  stated  briefly.  Is  why  the  Board  be- 
lieves there  is  definite  need  for  the  provision 
of  new  Intermediate  remedies,  more  limited 
in  Impact  and  more  readily  employed.  As 
you  are  already  aware,  the  Bo&rd's  super, 
visory  bill  would  provide  such  lesser  rem- 
edies of  two  sorts:  first,  cease-and-desist  au- 
thority and  second,  provision  for  removal  or 
suspension  of  an  offlcer  or  director. 

The  new  general  purpose  remedy  would  be 
the  cease-and-desist  authority.  The  ground 
for  a  cease-and-desist  order  would  be  viola- 
tion of  law  or  regulation  or  the  commission 
of  unsafe  or  unsound  practices  Following 
notice  and  the  holding  of  a  full  hearing  on 
the  record  before  an  Independent  bearing 
examiner,  an  order  could  be  Issued  by  the 
Board  which  would  become  effective  after 
90  days.  If  during  that  30-day  pe- 
riod an  association  wished  to  appeal  to  a 
court  of  appeals,  it  could  do  so.  and  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  Board's  action. 

The  grounds  for  removal  or  suspension  of 
an  oOcer  or  director  are  more  closely  hedged, 
and  I  have  lltUe  doubt  that  this  remedy 
would  be  leas  often  employed.  Even  though 
tbare  were  a  violation  of  law  or  regulation 
by  the  person  In  question  orV^e  commis- 


sion of  unsafe  practices,  the  Board  could  not 
commence  such  a  proceeding  uniooft  it  also 
found  that  the  association  would  inciir  sub- 
stantial loss  or  damage  from  such  violation 
or  practice. 

In  other  words,  only  where  the  offlcer  or 
director  had  inflicted  substantial  Snanclal 
Injury  on  the  Institution  as  a  result  of  his 
misconduct  would  this  remedy  be  available 
to  the  Board.  What  we  are  seeking  here, 
as  many  of  you  know.  Is  some  answer  to  the 
devastation  that  can  be  visited  upon  an  in- 
stitution by  a  faithless  manager.  For  that 
reason,  we  also  provide  for  suspension  of  an 
officer  or  director  who  Is  Indicted  for  com- 
mission of  a  felony  Involving  the  affairs  of 
an  Insured  bank  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, and  for  his  removal  if  convicted.  We 
have  seen  such  situations  as  these  in  some 
of  our  cases  In  recent  years,  and  we  feel  an 
obligation  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  prevent 
such  scenes  in  the  future. 

The  supervisory  bill  contains  some  lesser 
provisions  which  we  hope  will  be  helpful, 
such  as  a  requirement  for  notification  of 
change  of  control  of  an  institution  that  Is 
along  the  lines  of  the  bill  passed  In  1964 
relating  to  banks,  and  the  provision  of  bet- 
ter examination  authority  for  those  perform- 
ing this  vital  task.  But  the  essence  of  our 
bill  lies  in  the  two  measures  I've  described, 
with  which  we  might  try  to  prevent  or  lessen 
losses  rather  than  being  confined  to  the  grim 
chore  of  taking  over  or  canceling  the  Insur- 
ance of  Institutions  ruined  beyond  repair. 

You.  as  responsible  members  of  this  In- 
dustry, have  an  equal  stake  in  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  The  Board,  of  course, 
has  the  duty  of  discharging  lt«  statutory 
responsibilities  and  of  protecting  the  pub- 
lic. The  reputation  and  public  standing  of 
this  Industry — and  of  your  own  institutions — 
depend  In  no  small  part  on  how  well  we  can 
do  that  Job. 

Your  stake  In  our  success  also  has  a  con- 
crete doUars-and-cents  component.  Under 
the  provisions  of  law  governing  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation, 
your  obligation  to  make  payment  and  pre- 
payment of  Insurance  premiums  continues 
unabated  until  the  primary  and  secondary 
reserves  of  the  Insurance  Corporation  reach 
the  level  of  2  percent  of  the  savings  accounts 
and  creditor  obligations  of  Insxired  institu- 
tions. How  long  It  takes  tis  to  reach  that 
level  depends  In  part  upon  how  fast  those 
reserves  are  depleted  by  losses  which  the 
Insurance  Corporation  must  bear.  At  the 
present  time,  the  industry  Is  making  pay- 
ments and  prepayments  of  Insurance  pre- 
miums to  the  Corporation  at  a  rate  of  $250 
million  per  year.  Each  loss  that  the  Insur- 
ance Corporation  must  absorb,  due  to  man* 
agement  either  criminal  or  Incompetent,  pro- 
longs your  payment  of  Insurance  premiums 
by  exactly  the  same  amount. . 

On  the  basis  of  projections  that  the  In- 
surance Corporation  made  in  1961,  the  cutoff 
level  of  a  percent  reserves  was  expected  to 
be  reached  In  1970.  Both  how  much  you 
pay  In  the  way  of  Insurance  premiums  and 
how  long  you  pay  them,  are  directly  and 
Immediately  affected  by  our  capacity  to  deal 
with  problems  and  problem  Institutions  be- 
fore they  result  In  millions  of  dollars  of 
losses  to  the  Insurance  Corporation. 

The  possibility  also  exists  that  you  could 
be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  losses  of 
the  Corporation  through  an  additional  as- 
sessment. And.  as  you  know,  you  could  be 
asked  to  supply  deposits  to  the  Corporation 
to  protect  its  liquidity.  We  do  not  regard 
these  as  likely  steps,  but  they  should  il- 
lustrate the  Importance  of  keeping  this  in- 
dustry healthy  and  of  providing  a  regulatory 
environment  which  restricts  those  who  are 
careless  or  unwise.  It  Is  in  this  light.  It 
seems  to  me.  that  you  must  assess  your 
position   on   effective  supervisory  authority. 

In  making  such  an  assessment,  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  misconceptions  about  the 


actual  content  of  the  Board's  proposal.  As 
I  have  participated  In  discussions  of  these 
Issues  from  time  to  time,  I  must  admit  that 
I  have  encountered  such  misconceptions.  Let 
me  take  a  moment  to  deal  with  two  that 
seems  to  crop  up  repeatedly. 

I  have  heard  some  people  express  the  view, 
or  fear,  that  the  Board's  supervisory  bill  does 
jiot  afford  those  affected  by  It  adequate  pro- 
tection in  terms  of  due  process  and  Judicial 
review.  This  Indicates.  It  seems  to  me,  either 
a  total  lack  of  familiarity  with  what  the 
Board  proposes  or  else  an  attitude  that  su- 
pervision ought  not  to  exist  or  function. 

Let  me  be  specific.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  Issuance  by  the  Board  of  two  tjrpes  of 
final  orders — cease-and-desist  or  removal. 
No  such  final  order  could  be  Issued  by  the 
Board  except  after  opportunity  for  a  full 
hearing  on  the  record  In  which  the  Institu- 
tion or  person  affected  could  Introduce  evi- 
dence and  cross-examine  adverse  witnesses 
under  oath.  Every  such  final  order  is  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts. 

The  bill  also  provides.  In  situations  where 
the  violation  or  practice  threatens  substan- 
tial financial  damage  to  the  association,  for 
the  Issuance  by  the  Board  of  temporary 
orders  of  cessation  or  suspension.  Such  or- 
ders would  be  confined  In  duration  to  the 
pendency  of  the  administrative  hearing  and 
proceeding;  even  so,  such  temporary  orders 
could  be  limited  or  set  aside  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  district  courts. 

As  a  final  note  on  how  completely  the 
bill  provides  the  safeguards  of  Judicial  re- 
view, the  ex  parte  takeover  of  a  Federal  as- 
sociation by  the  Board,  when  that  measure 
of  last  resort  has  to  be  used,  Is  made  subject 
to  Immediate  review  In  the  U.S.  district  court 
on  an  expedited  basis.  Under  existing  Judi- 
cial decisions,  the  takeover  of  an  association 
by  Board  appointment  of  a  supervisory  rep- 
resentative In  charge  Is  not  an  act  Itself  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  courts. 

In  sum,  Judicial  review  of  Board  action  is 
fully  provided  and  more  extensive  than  pres- 
ently exists.  One  must  Indeed  strain  to  find 
In  this  legislation  some  sort  of  threat  of  de- 
nial of  due  process  or  Judicial  review.  The 
precise  opposite  is  true.  Court  review  Is  ele- 
vated by  the  bill  to  a  far  larger  role  In  the 
supervisory  process  than  It  has  ever  had 
before. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  stress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  It  is  essential  that  super- 
vision be  free  to  act  promptly  when  situa- 
tions deiiuuid.  Money  Is  the  stock  in  trade 
of  a  financial  institution,  and  no  business 
has  a  kind  of  merchandise  more  susceptible 
to  rapid  dissipation.  The  agency  that  ex- 
amines and  Is  familiar  with  this  business 
must  be  able  in  the  first  instance  to  Judge 
when  action  la  necessary  and  what  action  is 
appropriate.  This  Board,  I  can  assure  you, 
would  never  willingly  accept  any  measure 
that  reduced  supervision  to  the  role  of  a 
plaintiff  seeking  redress  before  the  courts  In 
often  protracted  Utlgatlon.  Both  the  public 
Interest  and  your  own  require  firmer  protec- 
tion than  that. 

A  second  misconception,  perhaps  not  as 
fundamental  as  the  first  but  one  which  none- 
theless interferes  with  real  understanding  of 
the  legislation.  Is  the  charge  that  It  simply 
refiects  the  Board's  desire  for  more  power 
over  the  Industry.  I  will  concede  that  this 
interpretation  of  the  bill  Is  simple,  but  It  Is 
not  very  accurate.  To  begin  with.  It  shoxild 
be  clear  to  all  that  the  Board's  existing  i>ow- 
ers  are  drastic — taking  over  an  Institution  or 
terminating  its  Insurance  may  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  amount  to  Its  end  as  an  Inde- 
pendent enterprise.  It  should  also  be  clear 
that  the  grounds  for  invoking  these  powers 
are  broad^the  statutory  reference  Is  to  tuiy 
violation  of  law  or  regulation,  or  unsafe  or 
unsound  practice  or  operation.  In  terms  of 
the  legal  language,  any  infraction  could 
mean  the  end  of  the  Institution. 
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Against  that  background,  I  would  hope  It 
would  be  evident  that  the  issue  Is  not  one  of 
the  breadth  of  our  pwwers  but  of  their  meas- 
ured use.  The  Board  Is  seeking  not  broader 
grounds  for  action  but  the  possibility  of  act- 
ing in  more  limited  ways — ways  that  may 
prevent  deterioration  of  a  precarious  situa- 
tion' or  forestall  greater  ultimate  loss.  In- 
deed, the  proposed  legislation  actually  nar- 
rows some  of  the  grounds  for  takeover  of  a 
Federal  association.  Only  If  a  violation  of 
law  or  regulation  portends  substantial  finan- 
cial damage  to  the  Institution  would  it  be  a 
basis  for  the  appointment  of  a  conservator 
or  a  receiver. 

This  bin  is  easier  to  understand  If  you 
think  In  terms  not  of  power  but  of  remedies. 
The  constant  problem  before  supervision  Is 
to  choose,  and  be  able  to  take,  action  that  Is 
both  appropriate  and  timely.  Hence  this 
bill  provides  remedies  that  are  lesser  than 
the  present  ones,  In  the  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent ones,  which  are  so  drastic,  may  become 
less  needed  and  lees  used. 

The  implications  of  what  we  are  discussing 
reach  into  the  very  basis  upon  which  super- 
vision of  the  savings  and  loan  business  is  to 
be  conducted.  I  noted  at  your  Dallas  con- 
vention the  decided  preference  expressed  by 
your  outgoing  president.  John  Stadtler,  for 
greater  reliance  on  supervision  on  an  indi- 
vidual case  basis  and  less  prescription  of  de- 
tailed regulations  applicable  to  the  entire 
Industry.  I  can  understand  his  feeling  and 
sympathize  with  It.  The  Board,  too.  Is  not 
greatly  enamored  of  the  constant  promul- 
gation of  numerotis  regulations.  One  of 
the  real  problems  we  have  with  supervision 
by  regufatlon  Is  the  volume  of  small  changes 
constantly  being  suggested  to  make  this  or 
that  minor  Improvement  in  the  coverage  or 
operation  of  some  section. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  however,  preventive 
supervision  Is  a  vital  aspect  of  our  Job  and 
one  we  must  seek  to  advance  by  one  means 
or  another.  If  the  only  enforcement  reme- 
dies we  have  Are  terminal  In  nature,  then 
we  must  rely  on  the  issuance  of  regulations 
to  try  to  halt  at  an  early  stage  dangerous 
tendencies  or  developments.  On  the  other 
band.  If  a  broader  choice  of  remedies  is 
available,  the  Board  might  well  find  that  a 
particular  problem  could  be  handled  with 
a  limited  number  of  cease-and-desist  orders, 
thereby  obviating  the  need  for  a  whole  area 
of  regulation. 

The  misgiving  that  I  have  always  heard 
some  people  voice  Is  that  supervision  on  a 
case  basis  may  be  arbitrary  or  vinreasonable 
supervision  If  It  Is  not  tied  to  a  set  of  de- 
tailed rules.  If  we  again  place  greater  stress 
on  case  supervision  through  reliance  on  a 
new  cease-and-desist  order  remedy,  the 
availability  of  Judicial  review  whenever  that 
remedy  is  invoked  should  surely  temper  such 
misgiving. 

At  the  same  time  I  realize  the  subject  of 
offlcer  or  director  removal  Is  not  one  likely 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  a  management 
meeting.  Limited  and  safeguarded  as  It  Is, 
I  believe  it  also  need  not  genuinely  arouse 
your  forebodings.  For  I  concede  that  it 
would  not  atten  be  appropriate  or  employed. 
A  kind  of  removal  remedy  has  been  available 
to  the  Board  since  1954  in  the  case  of  Fed- 
eral anoclations  through  the  emergency  ap- 
pointment of  a  supervisory  representative 
in  charge,  and  It  has  been  utilized  only  fotir 
times.  That  figure  ought  to  be  some  answer 
to  those  who  would  exaggerate  yoiu-  fears 
beyond  any  realistic  dimensions.  Nonethe- 
less, some  of  our  cases  do  lead  us  to  feel 
that  at  times  nothing  short  of  removal  could 
produce  a  change  in  policy  and  operations 
when  the  wrong  element  has  obtained  con- 
trol. 

When  you  weigh  all  the  factors,  therefore, 
I  hope  this  measure  wUl  receive  your  con- 
sidered support — In  OUT  mutual  interest. 

I  have  devoted  most  ot  my  att«ntlon  to 
the  supervisory  bill.     It  would  ooi  b«  a{>- 


proprlate,  however,  for  me  to  pass  over  other 
bills  without  mention,  for  that  might  Imply 
that  they  would  not  have  the  Board's  strong 
and  active  support. 

The  holding  company  bill  Is  one  that  we 
continue  to  feel  Is  necessary  for  the  security 
of  this  business.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have 
grown  somewhat  more  acctistomed  to  the 
situation,  and  perhaps  it  does  not  immedi- 
ately concern  you  as  much  as  before.  But 
the  public  Interest  can  only  be  protected 
in  the  long  run  by  supervision  of  all  of  those 
who  conduct  the  affairs  of  Institutions  en- 
trusted with  the  people's  money.  The  exist- 
ence of  another  corporate  layer  cannot  safely 
be  made  an  Instilatlon  from  the  scrutiny  of 
examiners  or  the  policing  of  transactions.  I 
trust  this  measure  will  continue  to  receive 
your  meaningful  support. 

I  should  at  least  mention,  even  If  I  have 
no  time  remaining  to  discuss,  the  Federal 
savings  bank  bill  and  the  Federal  Deposit 
and  Share  Account  Insurance  Act  bill.  The 
savings  bank  charter  bill  continues,  I  believe, 
to  afford  a  potential  option  of  great  signifi- 
cance and  value  to  the  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness, or  at  least  to  the  mutual  segment  of  it. 
And  the  Federal  Deposit  and  Share  Accoiint 
Insurance  Act  contains  safeguards  whose  en- 
actment would  strengthen  the  framework 
within  which  all  our  financial  institutions 
operate.  Both  measures  have  the  Board's 
unqualified  support,  and  I  hope  both  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  Con- 
gress this  year. 

We  also  expect  shortly  to  transmit,  and  I 
hope  Congress  will  enact,  a  bill  to  make  pos- 
sible suitable  buildings  for  not  only  the 
Board  staff  here  in  Washington  but  also  o\ir 
regional  banks.  With  your  assistance,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  take  another  step  toward  better 
public  recognition  of  the  role  the  savings  and 
loan  sector  of  our  economy  and  Government 
has  come  to  play, 

I  could  develop  quite  a  few  of  these  points 
further,  but  I  believe  we  have  reached  the 
time  for  lunch.  I  wish  you  a  profitable  and 
productive  meeting,  and  I  appreciate  your ' 
Invitation  to  give  you  this  expression  of  the 
views  and  i>osltion  of  the  Board. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


A  Tribote  to  Will  Clayton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  February  9,  1966,  the  world,  no  less 
than  my  home  State  of  Texas,  suffered 
a  tremendous  loss  with  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam Lockhart  Clayton.  Will  Clayton 
combined  all  the  attributes  that  a  modti 
man  could  have — he  proved  his  success 
in  business,  in  Qovemment  service,  In 
diplomacy,  and  in  statesmanship. 

A  man  who  was  bom  of  modest  means 
and  succeeded  In  building  the  world's 
largest  cotton  company,  he  furthered  the 
progress  of  the  world  in  commerce  and 
trade  relations  between  nations. 

The  free  world  is  indebted  to  him  for 
his  leadership  in  the  formation  of  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  International  cooperation. 
He  shared  his  fortune  no  less  than  his 
nme  in  ccmtributing  to  causes  for  the 
betterment  of  the  general  welfare  of 
this  country  and  the  entire  free  world. 


His  role  was  both  advisory  and  official, 
but  always  he  was  far  sighted  and  suc- 
cessful in  his  participation  in  many  so- 
lutions to  the  world's  problems. 

As  a  tribute  to  William  Lockhart  Clay- 
ton, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
front  page  article  from  the  Houston  Post 
of  February  9,  1966,  entitled  "W.  L.  Clay- 
tion  Dies  Here  After  Heart  Seizure,"  the 
article  from  the  Houston  Chronicle  of 
February  9,  entitled  "William  L.  Clayton, 
Statesman,  Dies,"  the  editorial  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1966,  entitled  "WUl  Clayton,  Citi- 
zen of  the  World,"  the  editorial  from  the 
Houston  Post,  dated  February  10,  1966, 
entitled  "William  L.  Clayton,"  and  the 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  dated 
Sunday,  February  13, 1966,  entitled  "Will 
Clayton,"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Feb.  9,  1966] 

W.    L.    Clatton    Dies    Hekk    Atter    Heart 

Suzmx 

William  Lockhart  Clayton,  the  man  who 
helped  found  the  world's  largest  cotton  com- 
pany and  years  later  Jotted  down  a  memo 
that  provided  the  concept  of  the  MarshaU 
plan,  died  in  Houston  at  4  pjn.  Tuesday  in 
Methodist  Hospital. 

Clayton,  who  was  86  Monday,  died  after  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  at  5300  Carolina^ 

Funeral  services  wlU  be  at  10:30  a.m. 
Thursday  at  the  First  Methodist  Chtirch  with 
burial  at  Qlenwood  Cemetery. 

His  son-in-law,  S.  Maurice  McAshan,  Jr., 
said  the  attack  was  sudden. 

Clayton  was  talking  to  one  of  his  daughters 
Monday  in  the  early  evening  when  he  was 
seized  by  the  attack. 

He  Is  Biirvlved  by  four  daughters,  several 
grand  and  great-grandchildren. 

A  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
cofounder  of  Anderson.  Clayton  &  Co. 
in  1904,  Clayton  has  been  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  the  idea  man  be- 
hind the  Marshall  plan — the  plan  by  which 
wartom  Evirope  was  able  to  make  Its  miracu- 
lous recovery. 

In  Houston,  he  and  his  wife — Susan 
Vaughn  Clayton,  who  died  January  7,  1960 — 
donated  large  tracts  of  land  and  great 
amounts  of  money  to  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. 

He  was  honored  by  local,'  national,  and  in- 
ternational groups  for  his  contributions  to 
business  and  the  general  welfare. 

An  Imposing  man  who  stood  6  feet  3 
Inches,  with  gray  hair  and  black  brows,  he 
was  known  for  his  nervy  calm  In  explosive 
emergencies. 

He  had  a  record  of  Oovo^unent  service 
dating  back  to  1918,  and  almost  untu  the 
instant  of  his  death,  was  deeply  involved 
with  furthering  the  cause  of  democracies. 

One  of  his  favorite  activities  was  within 
the  framework  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  and  2  years  ago  was  the  co- 
author of  the  agenda  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  meeting. 

Although  retired  from  "administrative 
duties"  of  Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co.,  In. 
1951  at  71,  he  served  on  the  company's 
board  of  directors  and  maintained  an  office 
in  Houston.    He  worked  6  days  a  week. 

Politically,  he  once  said:  "I  consider  my- 
self, by  stSLixdards  of  today,  a  conservative- 
liberal.  I'm  not  a  liberal  in  the  sense  that 
I  am  a  Socialist  or  a  Communist.  I  am  a 
Democrat." 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  Tupelo,  Miss.,  Clayton 
grew  up  In  Jackson,  Tenn.    He  left  school  at 
13   and   by   studying   shorthand    at    night,  ( 
qualified   as  a  court  stenographer  and  did 
odd  Jobs  on  the  side. 
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An  early  cuatomer,  however,  wasn't  com- 
pletely satUfled  wlUi  hia  work.  WUllam 
JennlngB  Bryan  taade  him  retype  a  apeecb 
he  had  copied  because  the  margins  wer«  too 
narrow. 

It  was  his  proficiency  at  shorthand  that 
led  him  to  the  field  he  sutMequently 
dominated. 

The  firm  of  Anderson,  Clayton  It  Co. 
started  in  1904  by  Clayton,  a  brother-ln-Uw. 
Prank  E.  Anderson,  aiul  Prank's  brother. 
Monroe  CUyton.  with  an  Initial  (3.000  In- 
vestment, became  a  company  with  $475  mil- 
lion In  assets  by  1962. 

The  firm  moved  to  Hovuton  from  Okla- 
homa City  In  1916. 

Always  an  advocate  of  expanded  world 
trade.  In  opposition  to  high  tariffs.  Clayton's 
first  Oovemment  poet  was  with  the  Office  of 
the  Coordinator  of  Inter- American  Affairs 
for  which  he  received  no  salary. 

He  served  as  Deputy  Federal  Loan  Admin- 
istrator. Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  Surplus  War  Property  Administrator 
before  being  appointed  In  1944  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 

As  Director  of  Economic  Affairs  for  the 
State  Department.  Clayton's  sphere  of  re- 
sponsibility touched  such  fields  as  trade 
treaties,  commercial  policies,  International 
aviation,  and  oil  agreements. 

The  target  of  senatorial  Investigations 
aevsral  times.  Investigated  by  those  who 
queaUoned  his  widespread  market  acUvltles. 
CUyton  emerged  unscathed.  He  was  calm 
and  unfailingly  courteous  as  a  witness. 

(Fran     the     Houston      (Tex.)      Chronicle. 

Feb.  9.  l»e«) 
WiLt.      L.      Clattok.      Statxsman,      Dim — 

MaMHAIX  PtAIf  OUCIMATOa.  HUMANrrAElAN, 

FDf  AMCixa  Was  M 
^  (By  Olen  Clements) 

WUliam  Lockhart  CUyton,  statesman, 
humanitarian,  financier,  who  quietly  ranked 
among  the  20th  century's  great  Americans,  is 
dead  at  a  series  ot  swift,  sever*  coconarr 
ooduatoos. 

Death  came  at  4  pjn.  Tuesday  In  Uethodlst 
Hospital  of  a  painful  heart  disorder  that  be- 
set him  at  the  close  o<  hU  86th  birthday  cele- 
bration on  Monday. 

TAUKIMS  TO  BAPttHtaa 

Be  was  at  home.  5300  Caroline,  talking 
with  one  of  hU  four  surviving  daughters 
«hm  sttleken. 

Sarrloea  wui  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Thursday  In 
Rrst  Methodist  Church. 

The  bandaome.  silver-haired  Clayton  spent 
the  Utter  part  of  his  life  pumping  new  Uf* 
Into  a  world  economy  twice  devastated   by 
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He  was  the  creator  c€  the  Marshall  plan, 
which  i«nks  as  the  gNateat  act  of  interna- 
tional gwieroalty  In  history.  He  did  It  by 
Jotting  down  a  memorandum  while  flying 
back  from  Europe  on  May  37.  1947. 
asi«xai8  or  policy 

Tta*  BMnioranduin  waa  the  grnasis  of  the 
VS.  atutude  toward  Burofwan  eoonamlc 
union  and  followed  hu  almost  alnglebAaded 
MTancanoant  of  a  «3.74  bllUon  loan  to  Mam- 
Und  In  1946. 

Th0  niggad-facwl  CUyton  did  not  atop 
with  the  Marshall  pUo.  He  went  on  to  plug 
for  the  Furnpaaii  Oommon  Market  and  a 
Western  HeaaUpiMn  tx—  trade  area  for  Latin 
America. 

He  had  great  tntaUaotuai  capacity  and  a 
natural  aUUty  for  Isartsrshlp.  He  headed 
Aadeiaon  Clayton  *  Co..  the  world's  largest 
cotton  factor,  for  moat  at  hla  life.  He  was 
sUU  a  director  at  his  rtaafh 


HU  vialona  of  oil.  eotton,  aulfur  and  the 
great  Hooaton  Ship  Olianiiel  provided  much 
of  tha  ainhwy  of  «m  aoec— a  of  the  dty  of 
to  WMA  be  devoted  much  of  hU 
moTlng  hoe  in  1917. 


Clayton  had  the  knack,  at  bringing  the 
poor  and  wealthy  together.  He  concentrated 
heavily  on  whatevo-  be  did,  but  he  did  It  in 
a  quiet,  soft  manner. 

He  was  an  articulate  man  of  Innate  gen- 
tleness, tact  and  ocKisideration.  He  knew 
and  associated  with  some  of  the  great  men 
of  hla  time.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  Winston  Churchill,  Bernard 
Baruch,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jesse  Jones. 
Yet  he  knew  and  practiced  humility  all  of 
his  Ufe. 

His  philanthropies  were  manifold.  One 
of  his  last  waa  OSO.OOO  to  Johns  Hopkins 
University's  School  for  Advance  .  Interna- 
tional Studies  In  Washington.  DC. 

His  gift  In  excess  of  $350,000  enabled  Tex- 
as Southern  University  here  to  start  con- 
struction of  Its  first  campus  dormitories,  in 
1952.  In  1959.  he  gave  the  university  $30.- 
000  to  finish  the  Student  Union  Building. 
CUyton  once  served  as  TSU  board  chair- 
man. 

$150,000   OOMATIOM 

/*  Only  a  few  days  ago.  In  assocUtlon  with 
his  daughter  and  son-ln-Iaw.  Mr.  and  BCrs. 
8  M.  McAshan.  Jr..  he  donated  $150,000  to 
the  Planned  Parenthood  AssocUtlon  for  in- 
ternational expansion. 

The  Houston  chapter  of  the  assocUtlon 
was  one  of  his  favorite  projects.  He  had 
been  trying  to  Induce  20  other  VS.  phl- 
Unthropista  to  give  $150,000  each  to  the 
association. 

With  all  of  hla  work  In  the  humanities, 
he  still  found  time  to  devote  his  energies  and 
financial  genius  to  improving  the  economy 
of  the  Western  World.  Laat  week  he  spent 
4  days  In  New  Yprk  and  Washington  where 
he  attended  meetings  with  the  AUantIc 
Council  and  the  U.S.  Citizens  Commlaalon 
on  NATO. 

Clayton  first  served  hU  country  in  1918 
as  an  economic  adviser  in  World  War  I  He 
returned  to  Oovemment  service  In  1942  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  He  be- 
came the  AsslsUnt  Secretary  of  State  for 
■oooomle  Affairs  in  1944.  a  Job  created  es- 
pecially for  him  by  Congress. 

In  1962  the  Houston  Rotary  Club,  second 
largest  In  the  world,  honored  Clayton  as  a 
dutingulshed  citizen.  It  waa  an  honor  of 
which  he  waa  proud. 

Prealdent  Kennedy  wrote  him  on  the  eve 
of  the  occaalon; 

"Yours  la  a  record  of  long  and  wlae  aerr- 
Ice  to  our  Government.  Your  Ideaa  and  ad- 
vice contributed  richly  to  the  development 
of  new  dlrectlona  In  International  policy. 
MotoUUatlon  of  our  reaources  In  two  wars. 
planning  on  an  International  acale  for  emer- 
gency aid  to  the  needy,  and  the  marshalLng 
of  public  support  for  the  European  recovery 
program  owe  much  to  your  efforts. 

"We  are  grateful  for  your  leadership  In 
economic  policy  mattera  while  Under  Secre- 
tary In  the  immediate  postwar  years.  The 
raoent  report  on  foreign  economic  policy  you 
and  former  Secretary  (Christian)  Herter  pre- 
pared for  the  Joint  Congressional  Economic 
Conunittee  has  contributed  greatly  to  pub- 
lic awareneeaa  of  the  problema  which  Ue 
ahead. 

"I  congratulate  you  on  your  aplendld  rec- 
ord of  service  and  dedication  to  your  coun- 
try- 
Clayton,  bom  in  Tupelo.  Mlaa..  in  1880, 
founded  Anderson.  Clayton  A  Co.  In  1904 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Frank  B.  Anderson, 
and  Anderson's  brother,  Monroe  D.  Haad- 
quartara  vara  In  Oklahoma  City.  Monroe 
Utar  0(«a$ed  the  multl-mlUlon-dolUr  M.  D. 
Aadaraon  FoundaUon. 

Tha  trio's  M.000  investment  grew  Into  a 
firm  with  $475  Million  In  aaaeU  in  1962. 

CUyton  retired  from  administrative  duUea 
with  the  company  in  1951  but  rsmalnad  a  di- 
rector. 

Ha  waa  married  to  th*  former  Sue  Vaughan 
of  Clinton.  Ky.,  in  Jackaon.  MIm..  on  Aug. 


14,   1902.  Mrs.  CUyton  died  on  January   7 
1960.  '      ' 

Clayton  went  to  work  at  the  age  of  13. 
But  he  continued  his  education,  mastering 
shorthand  and  typing  and  becoming  a  dep- 
uty clerk  in  the  chancery  court  of  JaclLson 
Tenn..  at  the  age  of  16. 

Working  part  time  as  a  stenographer  In 
a  hotel,  he  met  William  Jenlnngs  Bryan 
and  Jerome  Hill,  a  St.  Louis  cotton  merchant 
who  was  to  play  the  leading  role  In  shaping 
Clayton's  career  In  the  cotton  business. 

Hill  gave  Clayton  a  Job  as  his  secretary  at 
$65  a  month.  Hill  was  general  manager  of 
the  Cotton  Dinners  Compress  Co.,  and  taught 
Clayton  the  cotton  business  thoroughly. 

Clayton  was  acclaimed  "Cotton's  Man  of 
the  Year"  In  1948,  after  returning  from 
Oovemment  service. 

A  nonsmoker.  he  did  not  touch  alcohol 
until  bis  58th  year  when  a  doctor  prescribed 
sweet  sherry  as  medicine. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen  and  the  Reverend 
Frederick  Marsh  will  conduct  Clayton's 
rltee.     Burial  will  be  In  Olenwod  Cemetery. 

The  family  ask  that  contributions  be  sent 
to  the  Planned  Parenthood  Association, 
Houston  chapter. 

Survivors  are  four  daughters,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Clayton  Oarwood.  author  of  a  biography  of 
her  father  and  wife  of  St.  John  Oarwood, 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Texas 
and  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Texas;  Mrs.  Susan  Clayton  McAshan.  Jr..  wife 
of  the  president  of  Anderson.  Clayton  ti  Co.; 
Mrs.  Burdlne  Clayton  Johnson,  wife  of  J.  M. 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  cotton  com- 
pany, and  Mra.  JulU  Clayton  Baker,  wife  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Baker,  head  of  the  heart  re- 
search program  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Baltimore.  Md.;  nine  grandchildren,  eight 
great-grandchildren;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Prank  E. 
Anderson,  and  a  brother,  Benjamin  Clayton, 
both  of  Houston. 

(From  th«  Houston   (Tex.)    Chronicle,  Feb 
10.  1966] 

WnX    CtATTON.     CmZTN     OF    THK    WORLO 

A  problem  for  historians  will  be  to  record 
the  many  accompllshmenu  of  William  Lock- 
hart  CUyton  within  the  span  of  86  years 
allotted  to  him.  Even  with  his  own  example 
of  how  to  be  Industrialist,  philanthropist, 
humanitarian,  and  statesman,  it  will  be  no 
easy  task. 

At  an  age  when  most  successful  business- 
men are  p«annlng  only  for  retirement.  Will 
Clayton  began  a  second  life.  He  was  60 
when,  aft«r  building  the  cotton  firm  he 
headed  Into  the  world's  largest,  embarked 
upon  a  career  of  national  and  international 
achievement  matched  by  few  others  in  a  full 
lifetime.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  offl- 
cial  and  advisory  roles,  his  genius  was  de- 
voted to  betterment  of  mankind  through  far- 
sighted  programs  that  changed  the  course  of 
history. 

In  Houston.  Will  Clayton's  name  will  live 
in  the  giant  business  organization  he  created, 
and  m  the  hovising  for  underprivileged  made 
possible  by  his  gracious  wife.  Afield,  it  will 
live  in  such  memorable  concepts  as  the  Mar- 
shall pUn  that  saved  war-ravaged  Europe 
from  economic  diaaster.  the  NATO  alliance 
that  holda  the  line  against  military  aggres- 
alon,  and  the  Common  Market  that  apeeda 
prosperity  through  united  effort. 

Will  Clayton  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
vision,  and  of  extaaordlnary  force.  He  was 
a  man  devoted  to  the  principle  of  brother- 
hood among  men  and  nations.  He  was  a 
man  Impossible  to  cast  In  such  vague  ex- 
preaslona  aa  liberal  or  conservative.  He  was 
a  man  who  towered  above  others  in  physical 
size  and  msit&l  strength. 

Will  CUyton  waa  one  of  Houaton'a  greateat 
cltiaena.  and  Bouaton  mourna  hU  death.  In 
»  '•fw  •"«••  ha  waa  a  citizen  of  the  world, 
and  tlia  world  haa  loat  a  great  humanitarian. 
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IProm  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Feb.  10,  1966] 

WUXIAM   L.    Cl.ATTO»f 

William  Lockhart  Clayton,  who  died  Tues- 
day at  the  age  of  86,  was  one  of  the  truly 
great  men  of  his  time,  and  even  though  he 
scrupuously  and  consistently  avoided  the 
limelight  to  the  extent  that  he  could,  he 
contributed  notably  to  the  shaping  of  the 
contemporary  world  and  left  behind  him  an 
Imprint  upon  the  affairs  of  men  that  never 
win  be  effaced. 

He  was  one  of  a  breed  of  men  that  is  all 
too  rare.  In  that  he  blended  the  hard  realism 
that  Is  essential  to  success  in  the  world  of 
business  and  commerce  with  an  Idealism, 
compassion  for  his  fellow  men  and  a  high 
regard  for  human  values  that  provided  the 
foundation  for  a  career  of  outstanding  public 
service. 

As  a  founder  of  the  world's  largest  cotton 
company,  an  enterprise  which  contributed 
mightily  to  making  Houston  one  of  the  major 
port  cities  of  the  world,  he  demonstrated  hla 
acumen  and  ability  as  a  businessman. 
Through  extensive  philanthropies,  he  and 
Mrs.  Clayton  helped  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
large  numbers  of  their  fellow  citizens  and  the 
community  as  a  whole. 

In  the  area  of  public  service,  he  will  be  re- 
membered best  as  on  originator  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  which  brought  about  the  phe- 
nomenal postwar  recovery  of  Western  Europe. 
He  believed  passionately  in  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  He  was  honored  and  respected  in  in- 
tellectual circles.  He  recognized  and  accept- 
ed the  social  responsibilities  that  go  with 
wealth  and  business  success. 

If  any  one  thing  contributed  most  to  the 
stature  that  he  gained  and  deserved.  It  was 
perhaps  the  fact  that  he  understood  the 
realities  of  the  world  In  whl(di  he  lived.  And 
In  his  thinking  and  conduct  he  proved  that 
realism  need  not  be  incompatible  with  vision 
and  the  pursuit  of  goals  that  are  part  of  man- 
kind's deepest  aspirations. 

His  counsel,  as  well  as  his  services,  were 
sought  on  frequent  occasions  by  those  in  the 
highest  echelons  of  Government.  He  re- 
sponded without  ostentation  or  fanfare. 
And.  although  he  never  sought  elective  office, 
he  was  an  active  i>artlclpant  in  the  political 
life  of  his  Nation. 

In  the  conflict  between  conservative  and 
liberal  political  philosophies,  which  often 
seems  to  revolve  around  the  question  of  value 
priorities,  he  once  said  that  he  considered 
himself  a  conservative  liberal.  In  any  case, 
he  was  a  Democrat  and  remained  stanchly 
loyal  to  that  party  throtigbout  his  life.  Op- 
position partisans  respected  his  views,  as  they 
respected  him  as  a  man. 

Internationally,  his  special  area  of  knowl- 
edge BjnO.  expertise  was  that  of  trade  and  com- 
mercial relations  between  nations.  This  was 
based  on  personal  experience  with  and  under- 
standing of  the  economic  forces  Involved. 
But  he  recognized  that  economics,  politics, 
and  social  considerations  are  Insepar^le, 
that  they  underlie  and  Influence  reUtlons  be- 
tween countries  as  they  do  among  individ- 
uals, and  that  they,  therefore,  are  crucial  in 
the  continuing  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy. 

By  any  measure,  William  Lockhart  Clayton 
was  a  man  of  unusual  talents  and  an  out- 
standing citizen,  not  only  of  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation,  but  the  free  world.  In- 
deed, mankind  as  a  whole  Is  Indebted  to  him. 
It  la  further  along  the  road  toward  achieve- 
ment of  Ita  goals  as  a  result  of  his  endeavors, 
only  part  of  which  were  in  Government. 
This  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  were 
the  only  rewards  that  he  sought  in  a  long  and 
fruitful  career  of  public  service. 

Mentbers  of  his  generation  were  fortunate 
to  have  had  among  them  a  man  of  his  gifts, 
principles,  and  dedication,  and  the  Influence 
that  he  exerted  will  continue  to  be  felt  far 
Into  the  future. 

The  Post  Joins  with  all  his  fellow  citizens 
in  saluting  his  memory  and  in  extending  con- 


dolences to  members  of  hJs  family.    He  was  a 
good  and  valued  friend. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Feb.  18, 
1968] 

WnX   ClJlTTON 

"Economic  nationalism,"  Will  Clayton  used 
to  say,  "Just  won't  mix  with  political  and  mil- 
itary internationalism."  In  his  qvilet,  courtly 
way,  Clayton  fought  with  a  ruthless  mission- 
ary determination  for  hU  creed,  and  it  was 
Clayton  as  much  as  anyone  who  made  eco- 
nomic Internationalism  come  alive  during 
the  crucial  transition  period  spanning  the 
war  and  piostwar  years.  He  picked  up  where 
Cordell  Hull  left  off  In  the  newly  created 
role  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs.  Economic  expertise  found  a  place 
within  Foreign  Service  sanctums  tor  the  first 
time  In  the  heady  early  days  of  the  Clayton 
regime  at  the  State  Department  when  the 
Marshall  plan  was  born.  Later,  as  an  elder 
statesman  peering  down  on  Washington  from 
retirement  in  Houston,  he  became  one  of  the 
flrst  to  see  the  interrelationship  between 
trade  and  aid  in  the  Western  approach  to 
the  developing  countries. 

The  personal  charm  which  gave  Will  Clay- 
ton his  special  finesse  as  a  negotiator  and 
bureaucrat  was  a  blend  of  warmth  and  com- 
manding dignity.  His  manner  and  style  In- 
stantly conveyed  the  story  of  the  self-made 
man  who  could  go  from  a  sharecropper's 
cabin  In  Mississippi  to  the  cotton  brokerage 
houses  of  Manhattan  and  then,  at  63,  to  ful- 
fillment In  a  new  career  as  one  of  our  ex- 
emplary public  servante. 


Tbe  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Ren- 
dered Magnificent  Service  to  Louisiana 
in  Aiding  and  Assisting  the  State  To 
Recover  From  the  Effects  of  the  Disas- 
trous Hurricane  Betsy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOXnSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hur- 
ricane Betsy  was  one  of  the  most  disas- 
trous storms  ever  to  hit  this  hemisphere 
in  all  history,  and  at  the  time  that  the 
Louisiana  people  so  desperately  needed 
help,  and  needed  It  quickly,  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  arrived — hardly 
before  the  wind  stopped  blowing.  In 
fact.  President  Ljmdon  Johnson  literally 
put  them  off  the  Presidential  plane  when 
it  arrived  in  New  Orleans  with  instruc- 
tions to  "get  going  and  get  the  job  done" 
and  they  did  just  that.  They  set  up 
headquarters  immediately  and  did  an 
amazing  job  in  the  weeks  that  followed. 

In  view  of  this  tremendous  acc(Mn- 
plishment,  I  have  written  the  following 
letter  of  commendation  to  the  Honorable 
FYanklin  B.  Dryden,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning: 
Congress  of  thi  UKma)  States, 

HODSK  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  16. 1966. 

Hon.  FYlANKLIN  B.  DRTOKN. 

Acting  Director,  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, Executive  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Drtden:  There  is  an  old  adage 
which   goes  "a  friend   in   need,   is  a  friend 
Indeed,"  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 


tiuilty  to  thank  your  agency  for  being  such 
a  magnificent  friend  to  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana in  their  hours  of  deepest  need  following 
the  devastating  Hurricane  Betsy. 

The  fine  assistance  of  your  agency  In 
organizing,  coordinating,  and  directing  Fed- 
eral emergency  relief  held  the  tragic  effects 
of  this  storm  to  a  minimum  by  helping  to 
prevent  further  loss  of  life  and  human 
suffering,  and  by  aiding  and  assisting  our 
State  in  overcoming  this  tragedy. 

Louisiana  will  be  forever  grateful  to  your 
agency,  and  to  your  capable,  hardworking 
representatives,  who  went  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  striken 
State. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Morrison, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Our  Senator  Becomes  a  Statesman — 
United  States  Vietnam  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    " 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  17. 1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  finest  weekly  newspapers  in  Indiana 
is  the  Bloomington  Star-Courier.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  news- 
papers in  my  State. 

This  respected  newspaper  recently 
editorialized  on  my  position  concerning 
our  Vietnam  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  from  the 
Bloomington,  Ind.  Star-Courier  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  "* 

OCR  Senior  Senator  Becomes  a  Statesman 

Ebullient,  young  man  In  a  hurry,  R.  Vanck 
HARTKE  Is  now  at  age  46,  Indiana's  senior 
U.S.  Senator. 

Resoundingly  elected  and  then  reelected  as 
a  Democrat  from  normally  Republican  In- 
diana. HARTKE  spent  his  flrst  6-year  term 
learning  the  ropes,  doing  his  homework 
well,  and  following  the  politician's  maxim, 
"The  best  way  to  get  along  is  to  go  along." 

Now,  to  the  surprise  of  many  who  had 
become  resigned  to  Vance  Hartke's  bvistltng 
earnestness  and  hU  somewhat  co\intrlfled 
political  outlook.  Senator  Hartke  Is  showing 
all  the  signs  of  becoming  a  statesman,  In  the 
real  sense  of  the  word. 

Long  happy  to  be  tagged  as  one  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  most  dependable  yes-men,  Senator 
Hartke  has  In  the  past  year  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated the  independence,  courage,  and  in- 
telligence which  set  him  apart  from  oth^ 
young  men  and  which  propelled  him  steadily 
upward  in  this  world. 

Item:  A  few  months  ago,  Hartke  alone 
had  the  courage  to  inveigh  against  L.B.J.'8 
appointment  of  a  retired  Air  Force  general 
to  head  the  supposedly  civilian-dominated 
Federal  AvUtion  Agency  (PAA).  Hartke 
warned  against  the  ever-growing  trend  to- 
vrard  military  men  and  retired  brass  hats 
controlling  our  Government.  (Too  many 
people  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  farewell  message  which 
warned  against  the  danger  of  the  growing 
military-industrial  complex.) 

Item:  Following  L.B.J.'s  state  of  the  Union 
message  ft«H"e  for  higher  taxes  and  relmpo- 
Mtion  of  recently  lowered  excise  taxes,  Hartkx 
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was  among  the  few  to  doubt  publicly  wheth. 
er  tb«  excise  taxes  sbould  be  reinstated. 

Item:  Vamcx  HAanu  led  the  10  Detnocratle 
U.S.  Senator!  who  laat  week  wrote  Pr«aklent 
Johnaon  asking  that  be  seriously  consider 
not  resuming  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

We're  not  sure  whether  we  agree  with  all 
of  Hastks's  positions  on  the^  Issues.  How- 
ever, hlB  Information  Is  far  superior  to  ours, 
And  we  must  assume  from  past  peformance 
that  the  Senator  did  not  reach  his  dissenting 
opinions  without  patient  study  and  delib- 
erate Judgment. 

It  la  heartening  to  see  a  poor  boy.  who 
fought  his  way  up  from  the  little  German 
Tillage  of  Stendahl  In  rural  Pike  County,  at 
last  feel  secure  enough  on  the  national  po- 
litical scene  to  reveal  himself  as  a  true 
Jackaonlan  Democrat  who  cares  about  the 
welfare  of  people. 

So  hats  off  to  the  emerging  "'New  Vanck 
Hastkz,  "  humanitarian  and  statesman. 


Food  uid  Graia  Inttitiite,  a  Center  of 
Excellence,  To  Be  EtUblished  at  Kan- 
sat  State  University 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KAMSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kansas  State 
University,  of  Manhattan.  Kans..  con- 
tinues to  set  the  pace  In  enlarging  the 
world's  knowledge  In  the  areas  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  food  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Food  and  Feed 
Oralns  Institute  on  that  campus. 

The  scope  and  importance  of  this  un- 
dertaking are  outlined  In  a  story  in  the 
February  8  issue  of  the  Southwestern 
Miller.  The  editors  of  this  fine  publica- 
tion also  saw  fit  to  editorialize  on  the 
center  of  excellence  which  this  Insti- 
tute will  become. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  the  news  story  and  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro. 

These  items  follow : 

EaTA«LISB  POOO  AND  P*n>  GkADfS  INSTUUI'K 

IfANRATTAK.  Kans:,  February  7  — Bstabllsh- 
ment  of  the  FDod  and  Peed  Oralns  Institute 
at  Kansas  State  University  to  Include  the 
present  Internationally  noted  department  of 
flour  and  feed  milling  Industries  and  to  ex- 
pand the  services  to  the  grain  processing  In- 
dustries and  American  agriculture  was  an- 
nounced last  week  by  Dr.  James  A.  McCain, 
president  of  the  university.  The  Institute 
will  also  Involve  the  university  more  fully  In 
growing  International  food  programs.  It  was 
announced. 

Dr.  Olenn  H.  Beck,  university  vice  president 
for  agriculture,  who  joined  in  the  announce- 
ment, said  the  Pood  and  Peed  Oralns  Insti- 
tute will  be  a  "center  of  excellence"  In  train- 
ing personnel  for  serrlce  In  the  industries 
with  which  It  Is  concerned,  in  conducting  re- 
search, and  In  providing  needed  Information. 
It  wlU  be  supported  by  the  resources  of  the 
entire  university. 

The  new  institute,  recently  approved  by 
the  Kansas  State  board  of  regenU.  wUl  Incor- 
porate the  flour,  feed,  and  baking  activities  of 
the  university  and  also  draw  on  the  school's 
resources  In  human  and  i^ntmsl  nutrition, 
marketing,  and  grain  production.  Bach  of 
the  programs.  lncludlng.mimng.  feed,  baking, 
and  others  wUl  be  under  a  chairman  with  an 
OTerall  director. 


Da.  wnxxAM  J.  Hoovxx.  MaBCrua 

Por  director  of  the  institute.  Dr.  William  J. 
Hoover,  now  admlnlstrMlve  vice  president  of 
Com  Industries  Research  Foundation,  Inc..  in 
Washington.  D.C..  has  been  chosen.  He  wlU 
aasiune  his  new  duties  April  1. 

Dr.  Hoover  will  t>e  the  director  and  wtll  also 
take  over  as  bead  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
pculjuent  of  flour  and  feed  nulling  indus- 
tries which  Dr.  John  A.  Shellenberger  has 
headed  with  great  distinction  for  31  years. 

Dr.  Hoover,  now  37.  received  three  degrees 
at  the  University  of  UUnols.  where  he  spe- 
ciallxed  In  food  technology.  He  has  been 
In  Uulustrlal  research  nearly  15  years.  He 
also  has  been  active  In  several  professional 
and  honorary  organizations.  Including  the 
American  Chemical  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Cereal  Chemists.  He  Is 
a  former  chairman  of  the  Washington  section 
of  the  Institute  of  Pood  Technologists,  and 
was  chairman  of  that  organization's  session 
on  cereals,  starches  and  confections  at 
Its  1965  meeting  In  Kansas  City.  He  Is  sched- 
uled to  preside  as  chairman  of  a  session  on 
cereal  grains.  Industrial  uses  at  the  1966 
annual  meeting  of  the  AACC  In  New  York 
City  In  April.  At  last  year's  AACC  meet- 
ing In  Kansas  City,  he  presented  a  paper  on 
"Challenges  to  Increased  Cereal  Product 
Utilization." 

He  began  his  career  as  a  food  technologist 
with  the  Quartermaster  Food  &  Container 
Institute  In  Chicago  In  1951.  and  a  year  later 
became  an  Instructor  at  the  University  of 
nunols.  A  number  of  his  papers  have  ap- 
peared In  technical  Journals.  He  was  born 
In  Champaign.  111..  In  1928. 

SHELLEMBXRCES  tN  A  MAJOK  ROLE 

Dr  ShellenbergeV  has  reached  the  regents' 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  university  ad- 
ministrators, but  will  continue  on  the  staff 
in  an  Important  position.  The  leadership  of 
Dr.  Shellenberger  brought  International  at- 
tention upon  the  services  of  Kansas  State 
University  to  milling,  baking,  and  feed  manu- 
facturing and  peved  the  way  for  the  Pood  & 
Peed  Grains  Institute. 

OtrrUKl  OF  MAJOR  OBJtcnvES 

The  major  objectives  planned  for  the  Insti- 
tute were  thus  listed  by  Dr.  McCain  and  Dr. 
Beck: 

Educate  and  train  personnel  for  the  grain 
and  feed  processing  and  marketing  Indus- 
Ules. 

Develop  methods  of  milling  and  processing 
grains  as  foods  for  humans  and  feeds  for 
livestock. 

Study  nutritional  properties  of  grain  and 
grain  products  for  humans  and  for  livestock. 

Investigate  new  food  and  Industrial  uses 
of  grains  with  particular  emphasis  on  wheat 
and  sorghum. 

Develop  basic  methods  of  evaluating  qual- 
ity In  grains  and  grain  products. 

Study  both  ecoifbmlc  and  physical  prob- 
lems associated  with  handling,  transporting, 
and  storing  grains  and  grain  products. 

Study  domestic  and  International  grain 
marketing  structures. 

Provide  Information  to  decisionmakers  at 
State  and  National  levels. 

AtONX  WITH  UHlVXaUTT  OXGRias 

The  flour  milling,  feed  mUllng.  and  baking 
courses  of  Kansas  State  University,  now  a 
part  of  the  department  of  flour  and  feed 
milling  Industries,  stand  out  In  the  world. 
It  Is  the  only  school  In  the  world  granting 
a  Tuilveralty  degree  in  mlUlng  technology. 
It  also  offers  the  only  4-year  baking  pro- 
gram In  the  country  which  leads  to  a  bache- 
lor of  science  degree.  The  curriculum  pro- 
vides university  training  not  only  in  milling 
and  baking,  but  In  engineering,  the  human- 
ities, and  in  aU  the  basic  sciences.  Students 
have  enrolled  in  the  department  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  staff  now  Includes  specialists.  nUlUng 
engineers,  biochemists,  bacteriologists,  ml- 
croacoplsts,     biologists,     baking     engineers. 


btislness     administrators,     and    experienced 
educators. 

The  faclllUes  include  a  pilot  flour  mill,  a 
pilot  feed  mill,  and  a  baking  laboratory,  all 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery 
and  devices.  The  equipment  consists  largely 
of  gifts  from  various  Interests  that  aggregate 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  doUars. 

FIKST   MILLING  LESSONS  IN    l»09 

Instruction  In  operative  milling  at  Kansas 
State  University  was  Inaugiu^ted  In  1909. 
The  flrst  Instruction  was  by  Prof.  L.  A. 
Fltz.  MlUlng  and  baking  tests  have  been 
conducted  at  the  university  since  1905.  The 
early  Investigators  Included  Dr.  C.  O.  Swan- 
son,  who  headed  the  department  from  1923 
to  1939  and  brought  to  It  worldwide  atten- 
tion. The  mlUlng  department  was  headed 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Bayfield  from  1939  to  1945,  and 
Dr.  Shellenberger  has  l)een  Its  head  since 
1945. 

OOOKDINATE    WITH    tr.S.    fACILlTY 

The  new  Institute  will  be  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  U.S.  Grain  Marketing  Re- 
search Center  to  be  eetablUhed  on  the 
campus  of  Kansas  State  University  and  also 
with  grain  Industrtes  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Dr.  McCain  said. 

A  Center  of  Excixlence 
With  an  admirable  record  of  Invaluable 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  the 
grain  growing  and  processing  industries  that 
has  won  it  national  and  world  acclaim.  Kan- 
sas State  University  moved  last  week  to  add 
to  Its  usefulness  In  this  field.  Dr.  James  A. 
McCain,  president  of  the  university,  an- 
nounced the  establishment  of  a  Pood  and 
Peed  Oralns  Institute  along  lines  that  should 
cheer  millers,  bakers,  feed  manufacturers, 
and  wheatgrowers  in  their  quest  for  still 
greater  achievements  In  production  and  dis- 
tribution In  their  businesses.  The  Institute, 
Dr.  McCain  disclosed,  will  aim  not  only  to 
expand  services  to  American  agriculture  and 
processing  industries  but.  at  the  same  time. 
Involve  the  university  more  fully  in 
the  growing  International  food  programs.  It 
win  weld  together  the  present  Department  of 
Flour  and  Peed  MUllng  Industries,  including 
flour  milling,  baking  and  feed  mlUlng  facili- 
ties, with  the  university's  resources  In  hu- 
man and  animal  nutrition,  marketing  and 
grain  production.  It  will  be 'closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  S3.50O.0OO  U.S.  Grain  Market- 
ing Research  Center  being  established  on 
the  university's  campus.  The  aim  Is  to  make 
It  a  "center  of  excellence"  in  training  person- 
nel for  industry  and  research  and  as  a  source 
of  Information,  Dr.  Olenn  H.  Beck,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  university  for  agriculture,  added 
In  the  announcement. 
/  In  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  the 
highest  level  of  the  university,  the  work  In 
milling,  baking,  feed  milling,  and  other  un- 
dertakings will  acquire  added  prestige  and 
Importance  within  the  organization.  It  will 
share  In  greater  cooperation  from  all  the 
other  facilities  of  the  university.  To  realize 
the  ambitious  objectives  outlined  for  It.  the 
Institute  wlU  function  through  chairmen  of 
its  programs  on  flour  milling,  baking,  and 
feed  milling,  and  on  other  activities.  The 
present  Department  of  Flour  and  Feed  MlU- 
lng Industries  will  thus  give  way  to  the  Food 
and  Peed  Grains  Institute. 

The  objectives  listed  for  the  Institute  by 
Dr.  McCain  and  Dr.  Beck  leave  no  doubt 
that  It  will  be  indeed  busy  and  possess  possi- 
bilities of  inestimable  results.  Besides  con- 
tinuing In  the  training  of  personnel,  for 
which  the  flour  and  feed  mlUlng  and  baking 
industries  have  already  endowed  the  univer- 
sity with  many  thousands  of  dollars  In 
money  and  equipment,  the  Institute  will 
study  nutritional  properties  of  grain  and 
grain  products  for  food  and  feeds.  Investigate 
new  uses,  seek  to  Improve  quality  evaluation, 
and  study  economic  and  physical  problems  In 
handling    and    storage.     It   will    also    study 
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domestic  and  international  grain  marketing 
structures  and  assemble  Information  to  deci- 
sion makers  at  State  and  National  levels. 

To  head  the  Institute.  Dr.  William  J. 
Hoover,  a  young  man  who  Is  now  admin- 
istrative vice  president  of  Com  Industries 
Foundation.  Inc.,  In  Washington,  has  been 
chosen  as  director.  The  university  spent  no 
little  time  In  making  the  choice  for  this 
post.  Dr.  Hoover,  a  food  technologist  who 
has  been  administering  the  business  of  the 
Foundation  and  Its  applied  research,  dis- 
cussed "Challenges  to  Increased  Cereal  Prod- 
uct Utilization"  at  the  1965  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Cereal 
Chemists. 

Dr.  John  A.  Shellenberger.  now  head  of 
the  Department  of  Flour  and  Feed  MllUng 
Industries,  has  reached  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  for  university  administrators, 
but  win  have  an  Important  assignment  In 
the  new  Institute.  That  the  institute  Is 
being  established  and  that  the  university  is 
in  a  position  to  propose  so  many  vital  serv- 
ices for  it  In  its  special  field  Is  due  In  no 
small  measure  to  the  foundations  laid  by 
Dr.  SheUenberger.  His  exceptional  abilities 
brought  worldwide  recognition  to  the  De- 
partment of  Flour  and  Feed  MlUlng  Indus- 
tries, Inspired  the  industries  It  serves  to  sub- 
scribe large  sums  to  supplement  the  public 
funds  it  derives  as  paxt  of  a  State  Institution, 
and  brought  him  many  honors.  He  Is  sched- 
uled to  become  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Ceral  Chemists  this  year. 

Kansas  State  University,  which  Inaugu- 
rated Instruction  in  grain  processing  back  in 
1909.  merits  support  on  Its  newly  established 
Food  and  Feed  Grains  Institute  and  its  am- 
bitious plans. 


The  Federal  School  Program  and  the  Oper- 
ation of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor> 
tnnity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news  re- 
port concerning  a  meeting  of  the  Dover, 
N.H.,  School  Board,  contained  in  the 
Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader,  for 
Tuesday,  February  15.  and  another  news 
story  concerning  the  resignation  of  a 
volunteer  worker  for  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  In  Swanzey,  N.H., 
which  appeared  In  the  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  News,  for  February  13. 

I  Insert  these  without  comment.  They 
are  public  statements  bearing  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  method  of  administra- 
tion of  two  vital  programs  under  the 
Great  Society,  and  they  certainly  merit 
careful  consideration  and  verification. 

If  any  explanation  or  answer  to  the 
facts  alleged  are  presented,  either  In  the 
public  press  or  by  ofBclals  of  the  pro- 
grams involved,  I  shall  be  glad  to  Insert 
such  responses  when  they  are  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recxjro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 
Feb.  16,  1966) 

Titlk  I  School  Psocram  Cattses  Dover 
Confusion 

Dover. — There  was  considerable  confvislon 
among  school  board  members  here  last  eve- 


ning as  to  just  how  thoroughly  they  are 
Involved  In  the  Federal  Government's  title  I 
program. 

Miss  Mildred  Berwick,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  triggered  a  discussion  of 
the  board's  position  on  title  I  for  "educa- 
tionally deprived  children"  when  she  pro- 
posed the  hiring  of  cbUd  development  spe- 
cialist. Peter  R.  Cegelka  at  a  salary  of  95,550 
under  the  title  I  program. 

BRYANT  POSES   QTTESTION 

Attorney  Donald  Bryant,  vice  chairman  of 
the  board,  questioned  whether  the  boexd 
had  ever  approved  the  local  title  I  program 
under  which  Cegelka  was  supposed  to  be 
employed. 

Miss  Berwick  replied  that  it  had  not,  ex- 
plaining that  the  State  approved  the  local 
program  only  last  week  and  last  night  was 
the  first  oppwrtunity  to  bring  it  before  the 
board. 

School  Committeeman  William  Isaacs 
suggested  the  board  hire  Cegelka,  then  ap- 
prove the  program. 

Cegelka  was  hired,  but  Bryant  said  be  was 
not  of  a  mind  to  approve  a  program  that 
he  was  seeing  for  the  flrst  time  and  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 

Mrs.  Helen  Phlppe.  checking  some  min- 
utes of  a  board  meeting  last  December,  first 
said  the  board  had  accepted  the  program, 
then  altered  her  position  and  decided  that 
the  board  voted  at  that  time  to  accept  $47,- 
000  the  Federal  Government  wanted  to  give 
Dover. 

FEDERAL    CONTROL   ISSUE 

Dr.  Jesse  Gait,  pointing  out  that  there  has 
been  considerable  publicity  given  communi- 
ties rejecting  Federal  funds  under  title  I, 
asked  Mls»^  Berwick  if  it  was  not  true  that 
there  was  considerably  less  control  involved 
In  this  program  than  in  Headstart  and 
others. 

Mrs.  Phipps  questioned,  "there  Isn't  any 
(Federal)  control.  Is  there?" 

Miss  Berwick  agreed  with  Dr.  Gait  there 
Is  less  Federal  control  than  In  the  case  of 
Headstart.  She  said  under  title  I  she  hasn't 
had  to  ask  parents  how  much  money  they 
are  making.  She  said  she  drew  up  the  pro- 
gram and  submitted  It  for  approval. 

After  the  meeting.  Miss  Berwick  was  asked 
about  the  70-page  booklet  of  Federal  regula- 
tions she  was  carrying  with  her.  She  replied 
that  the  booklet  provided  guidelines  by 
Vhlch  she  was  to  set  up  the  program. 

Asked  If  Cegelka  would  function  the  same 
as  any  guidance  counselor  employed  on  an 
elementary  level  by  the  Dover  School  Depart- 
ment, she  Indicated  be  would  not  because  he 
will  have  to  perform  his  duties  In  keeping 
with  title  I. 

When  the  title  I  program  money  originally 
was  appropriated.  Supt.  Frederick  C.  Walker 
said  the  $47,000  was  based  on  236  youngsters 
in  Dover  that  a  1960  Federal  census  said 
came  from  homes  in  which  the  income  was 
$2,000  or  less  annually.  He  said  this  pro- 
gram w&s  aimed  even  lower  than  the  $3,000 
limit  under  Headstart.  Walker  went  to  the 
city  welfare  director  and  found  only  one 
family  qualified. 

Last  night  Miss  Berwick  Indicated  the  pic- 
ture has  changed.  She  said  it  would  be  Im- 
possible to  find  the  236,  some  of  whcnn 
might  no  longer  be  around,  and  the  salary 
level  is  no  longer  the  determining  factor.  11 
a  child  needs  the  program,  he  can  be  In- 
cluded. ' 

She  said  the  latest  Federal  regulation  re- 
fers only  to  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren" and  this  might  apply  to  the  student 
who  misses  school  frequently,  or  who  hasn't 
been  attentive  when  he  Is  there. 

She  said  a  committee  representing  public 
and  parochial  schools  approved  a  iMX>grain 
under  title  I  In  remedial  reading,  guidance 
and  q;>eech  therapy. 

The  board  approved  Bryant's  suggestion 
that  approval  of  the  program  be  delayed  un- 
til the  next  meeting. 


In  other  action,  the  board  employed  Mrs. 
Shlrlle  Abbott  as  a  part-time  school  nurse 
at  a  salary  of  $2,725  and  voted  to  buy  three 
school  buses  for  $17,256.60. 

Bryant  sought  to  hold  up  the  hiring  of 
Mrs.  Abbott  because  he  said  he  wanted  to 
ask  the  superintendent  some  questions,  but 
the  board  defeated  his  tabling  motion  that 
also  had  the  supi>ort  of  Mrs.  Phipps. 


[Prom   the   New   Hampshire   Sunday   News, 

Feb.  13.  1966) 

SwANZET    Woman    Who    Quit    OBO    Blasts 

Setup 

(By  Llnnea  Staples) 

SwANZET,  February  12. — The  antlpoverty 
program  has  become  "a  paid  political  organi- 
zational vehicle  for  the  Democratic  Party," 
a  Swanzey  woman  charged  yesterday. 

"This  business  of  hiring  a  bvmch  of  anti- 
poverty  amatevirs  and  paying  them  whopping 
salaries  to  go  out  and  do  a  job  they  know 
almost^fiothing  about,  just  doesn't  make 
sense,"!  observed  Mrs.  Blanche  MacFarlane, 
who  revealed  that  her  resignation  earlier  this 
winter  as  a  volunteer  worker  for  OBO  (OfQce 
of  ESconomlc  Opportunity)  was  prompted  by 
her  growing  disenchantment  with  the  pro- 
gram. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  her  dis- 
Ulusionment.  she  stated,  including: 

"A  State  director  who  doesnt  understand 
hlB  own  program;  the  choosing  of  a  governing 
body  without  the  prior  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  many  of  those  chosen;  everything 
constantly  at  sizes  and  sevens";  and  "too 
much  confusion." 

OOVESNING    BODT 

Mrs.  MacFarlane  charged  that  the  program 
director  for  the  combined  Cheshire  and  Sul- 
livan Counties  office.  Stuart  Nlms.  was 
selected  by  a  "screening  committee."  the 
membership  of  which  included  Keene  Mayor 
and  Governor's  Councilor  Robert  Blallat. 
County  Commissioner  Gerard  Russell,  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Page,  of  Keene,  and  Earl  Borden,  of 
Claremont.  rather  than  by  the  governing 
body  as  a  whole. 

This  governing  body  is  supposed  to  be  made 
up  at  least  33  percent  of  citizens  with  In- 
comes under  $3,000  a  year  and  those  affected 
by  the  program,  and  the  remainder  by  rep- 
resentative citizens  and  persons  working 
with  the  needy,  she  said,  and  Is  a  sort  of 
policymaking  and  advisory  board. 

Mrs.  MacFarlane  commented:     . 

"If  the  Federal  Government  really  wanted 
to  accomplish  something  worthwhile  with 
this  prograpi.  why  wasn't  it  set  up  to  op- 
erate through  ezx>erlenced  agencies  already 
equipped  to  Implement  it? 

"If  they  must  use  their  own  people,  then 
why  not  make  them  qualify  by  means  of 
civil  service  exams?" 

A  conspicuous  lack  of  Republicans  in  high- 
ly paid  antlpoverty  jobs,  Mrs.  MacFarlane  de- 
clared, bears  out  her  conviction  that  It  U 
being  used  as  a  party  vehicle. 

She  cited  as  a  case  In  point  that  Involving 
Robert  Devoid  of  Swanzey  whom,  she  de- 
scribed as  having  "done  a  lot"  for  topflight 
Democrats. 

"Now  Bob  Devoid  has  been  named  OEO 
publicity  man.  and  is  traveling  all  over  the 
State  with  a  sal&xy  of  some  $12,000  a  year 
plus.  I  beUeve,  about  another  $3,000  In  ex- 
pense money,"  she  said,  asking : 

"Can  you  think  of  a  better  Democratic  or- 
ganizational vehicle  than  that?" 

Mrs.  MacFarlane  said  that  she.  a  RepubU- 
can,  became  a  volunteer  worker  for  the 
Cheshlre-SulUvan  Coxinties  antlpioverty  pro- 
gram last  May.  putting  in  20  hours  a  week 
doing  secretarial  and  clerical  work  at  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  assisting  In  setting  up  the  two- 
county  office.  She  resigned  in  November  but 
is  still  a  member  of  the  governing  body. 

•"This  war  on  poverty  Is  a  hopeful  thing," 
she  continued,  "but  It  didn't  take  long  for 
me  to  realize  it  wasn't  going  much  of  any- 
where, or  about  to  accomplish  much  of  any- 
thing along  the  lines  It  Is  supposed  to. 
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"The  State  director  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand tU»  own  program.  For  Instance  after 
he  had  been  In  offlce  a  year,  he  was  speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  the  League  of  Women  Voten 
which  I  attended,  and  was  asked  about  the 
makeup  of  the  governing  body.  He  oouldnt 
tell  us." 

FKOKISXD    "VKAL" 

She  then  averred  that  one  worker,  known 
to  her,  was  promised  "Juicy  deal  If  she  played 
her  cards  right." 

The  worker  repllad  Uiat  she  wasn't  Inter- 
ested In  "deals"  bulTonly  in  getting  the 
program  going,  and  was  reminded.  Mrs. 
I4«cParlane  stated,  that  this  could  be  done 
also,  but  that  "there  are  other  things,  too. 
youkix>w." 

Concerning  appointments  to  the  govern- 
ing body,  she  declared: 

"Almost  everyone,  so  far  as  I've  been  able 
to  learn,  was  put  on  the  list  without  being 
asked  if  they  wanted  to  be.  so  It  Isnt  sur- 
prising that  meetings  are  only  sparsely  at- 
tended and  there  Isn't  much  Interest* 

Her  own  observations  while  working  In  the 
oflloe.  were  that  OEO  affairs  are  "contlniially 
miked  up.  always  at  slxcfl  and  sevens,  and 
no  one  seems  to  know  what  Is  going  on." 
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Great  loTesbaent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

,^  or   WASHtMOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  money  this  Government 
will  spend  for  education  represents  a 
"grreat  UJ3.  investment,"  the  Charleston 
Gazette  believes. 

It  states : 

The  new  Pederal  outlays  for  education  of 
future  citizens  and  leaders  Is  the  shiniest 
example  of  creative  federalism. 

And  adds  that — 

Hopefully,  this  Investment  In  eiu-lchment 
of  minds  may  some  day  exceed  the  Nation's 
spending  for  military  purposes — or  even 
abolish  the  need  for  it. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
most  informative  and  t>ecause  It  has 
pertinent  facta  on  a  matter  of  general 
concern  to  us  aU  I  am  offering  it  for  the 
Rzcoiu): 

(Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  Peb. 
7.  19««| 

OOTLAT  roa  ESTTCATION  Oreat  U.S. 
iKVKSTMDrr 

Next  nscal  year — for  the  first  time  In  his- 
tory— the  Pederal  Government  will  spend 
more  foe  education  and  welfare  than  for 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Assuming  that  President  Johnson  gets 
what  he  asks  for  in  the  new  budget,  total 
expendltxirea  for  education  and  welfare  will 
hit  »8.4  billion  In  fiscal  1M7. 

Thli  means  la  cenu  of  every  Pederal  reve- 
nue dollar  will  go  for  education,  and  wel- 
fare. Interest  on  the  Pederal  debt — an  Item 
that  now  commands  the  second  largest  slice 
of  the  revenue  pie — will  get  1 1  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar. 

Put  another  way.  it  means  that  people  who 
seek  knowledge  and  subsistence  will  get  a 
bigger  share  of  the  tax  dollar  than  people 
who  lUTSst  In  VS.  Treasury  bills  and  bonds 
tbs  Government  must  issus  to  pay  for  Its 
oper^Uotx. 


Perhaps  there's  no  moral  to  be  drawn  here. 
The  biggest  budget  Item  of  all— defense — 
still  claims  more  than  half  of  the  Pederal 
tax  dollar. 

But  It  Is  significant  that  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment Is  steadily  moving  Into  a  vacuum 
created  by  the  InabUlty  of  Individual  States 
to  cope  with  the  so-called  "knowledge  ex- 
plosion." Climbing  college  enrollments  and 
the  full  Impact  of  the  postwar  baby  boom 
have  overwhelmed  many  State  budgets — In- 
cluding West  Virginia's.  Despite  Increased 
State  spending,  educators  contend  funds  are 
Inadequate  to  meet  the  demand  for  more 
teachers  and  more  facilities. 

A  breakdown  of  the  proposed  Pederal 
spending  next  year  Is  contained  In  the  Com- 
merce Clearing  House's  college  and  univer- 
sity reports,  which  carry  the  ngures  and  fed- 
erally supported  programs. 

The  $8.4  billion  total  spending  proposed 
for  education  and  welfare  represents^a  tl  3 
billion  Increase  over  the  present  fiscal  year. 
It  Is  (3.2  billion  more  than  was  spent  last 
fiscal  year. 

Almost  half  the  money.  $38  billion,  will 
be  spent  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare — with  the  Offlce  of  Edu- 
cation spending  72  percent  of  this  amount. 
And  the  Department  of  Defea-e  will  spend 
•2.1  billion  on  training  other  than  such 
specialized  military  activities  as  recruit  and 
pUot  training.  Other  Pederal  agencies  wUl 
split  the  remaining  $2.5  billion. 

The  total  Pederal  education  tab  has  risen 
by  more  than  50  percent  In  the  past  3  years, 
CCH  reports.  Expenditures  for  precollege 
level  programs  have  risen  from  $793  million 
m  1966  to  a  projected  $2  4  billion  next  year. 

CrlUcs  of  mushrooming  Pederal  Involve- 
ment In  affairs  held  the  primary  concern 
and  responsibility  of  States  can  find  UtUe 
solace  m  these  figures.  But  those  who  decry 
the  great  human  waste  of  human  mlndpower 
In  an  Increasingly  complex  world  where 
knowledge  Is  at  a  premium  may  rejoice  at 
this  Pederal  Invasion  of  State's  rlghte.  These, 
we  believe,  do  not  Include  the  right  of  State 
governmente  to  keep  their  people  Ignorant 
and  111  fed. 

The  new  Pederal  outlays  for  education  of 
future  citizens  and  leaders  Is  the  shiniest 
example  of  "creaUve  federalism. "  Hopefully, 
this  Investment  In  enrichment  of  minds  may 
someday  exceed  the  Nation's  spending  for 
mUitary  purposes— or  even  abolUh  the  need 
for  It. 


OperatioD  Cro$$roadt  Africa,  Inc., 
ReceiTe$  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NTW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  recenUy. 
the  1966  Institute  of  International  Edu- 
cation-Readers Digest  Foundation 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  In- 
ternational Education  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Operation  Crossroads  Africa, 
Inc.,  "for  its  vigorous  and  compelling 
contribution  to  the  concept  of  partner- 
ship for  mutual  assistance  understand- 
ing, and  brotherhood  between  Americans 
and  Africans."  This  award  Is  made  an- 
nually by  IIE  and  the  Reader's  Digest 
Foundation  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  recognizing  American  citllzens 
from  every  segment  of  local  and  national 
life  who  are  contributing  to  international 


understanding.  The  award  was  accept- 
ed by  Rev.  James  H.  Robinson,  director 
of  Operation  Crossroads  Africa. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CrTATION      TO      A      PrIVATX      ORGANIZATION      rOR 

DtSTiNcdsHCD   Service   in    International 

EDtJCATIOIt 

To  Operation  Crossroads  Africa.  Inc.,  a  pri- 
vately financed  program  dedicated  to  build- 
ing bridges  of  friendship  and  understanding 
between  America  and  Africa,  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  and  the  Reader's 
Dlgeet  Foundation  present  their  Award  for 
Distinguished  Service. 

Pounded  in  1957  by  Dr.  James  H.  Robin- 
son, Crossroads  has  been  a  pioneer  In  send- 
ing studenu,  teachers,  professors,  and  other 
specialists  to  countries  In  Africa  for  short- 
term  summer  programs.  More  than  1,800 
Canadian  and  United  States  students  have 
been  involved  In  119  building  projects  In  28 
countries  of  East,  West.  North,  and  Central 
Africa.  These  Include  village  schools,  mater- 
nity clinics,  community  centers,  playgrounds, 
wells,  access  roads,  and  market  places.  Liv- 
ing and  working  together  with  their  Afri- 
can counterparts,  translating  idealism  Into 
practical  action,  and  Immersing  themselves 
In  the  life  of  African  communities,  Cross- 
roaders  serve  while  they  gain  firsthand  In- 
sight Into  the  problems  of  emerging  nations. 

Crossroads  is  a  living  demonstration  at  the 
grassroots  level  that  America  ccu-es.  People 
of  every  religious  and  ethnic  background 
have  taken  part  in  the  program,  and  It  Is 
significant  that  the  young  Crossroader  raises' 
about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  his  participa- 
tion. Voluntary  contributions  from  Indi- 
viduals, churches,  service  clubs,  preparatory 
schools,  student  chest  funds,  and  founda- 
tions provide  the  other  two-thirds. 

In  addition  to  sending  students  to  Africa, 
Crossroads  Innovations  Include  special  proj- 
ects which  furnish  profefslonal  services  to 
African  communities.  In  1961-63,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, short-term  teacher  training  for  Af- 
rican teachers  was  carried  on  by  experienced 
American  teachers  In  Liberia  and  Gabon. 
Volunteer  American  and  Canadian  physi- 
cians, nurses,  and  technicians  have  served 
with  medical  projects  In  African  hospitals, 
clinics,  and  public  health  programs.  Ath- 
letes and  physical  education  directors  have 
helped  train  athletes  In  Egypt,  Somali, 
Guinea,  and  Mall  for  the  Brazzaville  games. 
One  hundred  and  eight  U.S.  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  preparatory  schools  cooperate 
with  Crossroads  In  the  Initial  screening  of 
applicants  from  their  Institutions,  and  In 
helping  to  raise  funds  for  those  finally  se- 
lected. Participants  prepare  by  extensive 
briefing  before  their  departure  and  return 
home  to  share  their  experience  through  talks 
to  many  groups  and  Individuals.  As  ambas- 
sadors of  their  adopted  countries,  Croseroed- 
ers  help  to  Improve  the  Image  of  Africa  In 
America.  They  send  books,  school  and  medi- 
cal supplies,  funds  for  scholarships  In  Africa; 
provide  hosplUUty  to  African  students  In 
this  country,  and  keep  alive  a  vital  contact 
with  African  youth  who  will  become  Africa's 
futiire  leaders. 

The  Impact  of  the  program  continues  long 
after  participation  ends.  Nearly  25  percent 
of  the  fcamer  Croesroaders  have  returned  to 
Africa  to  work  with  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
United  NaUons.  AID.  in  the  east  Africa 
teachers  program,  with  religious  groups,  or 
to  work  directly  with  African  governments  In 
various  capacities. 

For  Its  vigorous  and  compelling  contribu- 
tion to  the  concept  of  partnership  for  mutual 
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assistance,  understanding,  and  brotherhood 
between  Americans  and  Africans,  IIE  and 
the  Reader's  Digest  Foundation  are  proud  to 
hall  Operation  Crossroads  Africa  as  a  unique 
example  of  the  finest  tradition  of  American 
volunteer  agencies. 

The  award  was  accepted  by  Rev.  James  H. 
Robinson,  director. 


I  Think  I  Never  Knew  PoTerty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January^  3  San  Diego  Union  carried  a 
very  unusual  article  written  by  one  of 
the  country's  most  distinguished  edi- 
torial writers  and  columnists,  Floyd  Mc- 
cracken. For  over  35  years  Mr.  Mc- 
cracken has  reduced  the  news  of  the  day 
to  clear  and  understandable  language. 
His  vast  following  attests  to  his  remark- 
able and  valuable  talent.  With  your 
permission  I  insert  his  fine  article  en- 
titled, "I  Think  I  Never  Knew  Poverty," 
which  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  read. 

I  Think  I  Neveb  Knew  Povektt 

Recently  I  have  come  to  believe  that  I 
personally  never  knew  poverty.  This  sur- 
prises me  a  little  because  I  have  lived 
through  hard  times,  business  declines,  re- 
cessions, and  depressions.  We  knew  them 
by  different  names,  but  they  all  had  about 
the  same  effect  upon  human  hopes  and 
realizations. 

But  poverty — no.  In  my  younger  days 
the  word  seldom  was  used,  and  I  think  there 
was  a  good  reason. 

To  have  applied  the  word  to  conditions 
of  our  society  would  have  been  to  admit  de- 
feat, and  that  we  were  not  about  to  do. 

There  were  other  reasons,  too.  Men  were 
willing  and  eager  to  work  at  any  honorable 
task  that  would  earn  a  little  money.  They 
had  an  abiding  sense  of  responsibility  for 
their  families.  I  knew  a  man  (my  father) 
who  worked  In  the  woods,  making  fence  rails 
and  posts.  He  got  a  dollar  for  100  rails  and 
the  same  amout  for  150  posts,  but  he  had 
to  take  half  of  his  pay  In  wheat.  The  grain 
was  taken  to  a  mill  3  miles  away  where  It 
was  ground  Into  flour,  the  miller  taking  half 
of  the  wheat  for  his  pay. 

Today  that  man  and  his  family  doubtless 
would  be  classed  as  poverty  stricken,  but  I 
am  sure  he  would  have  rejected  any  such 
Idea  with  scorn.  Tomorrow  would  be  bet- 
ter, he  told  himself.  He  would  make  It 
better. 

It  Is  true  that  some  things  were  simpler  In 
those  days.  The  clottilng  we  wore  was  truly 
functional.  A  couple  of  pairs  of  overalls 
(with  the  pockets  riveted  In),  rough  work 
shirts,  laced  boots,  and  a  hat.  These  were 
standard  for  man  and  boy.  Underwear  was 
for  winter. 

Pood.  too.  was  simple.  Plenty  of  bread, 
sometimes  butter,  occasionally  beef  or  ven- 
ison that  was  boiled  or  fried,  stewed  chicken, 
smoked  ham  and  bacon  from  our  own 
smokehouse,  beans,  cooked  cereal  for  break- 
fast— such  fare  was  filling  If  not  fancy. 
Cakes  and  pies  were  for  Sunday  or  holidays. 
There  would  be  Jams  and  Jellies  If  the  wild 
huckleberries  had  done  well,  or  If  currants 
and  gooseberries  had  produced  a  good  crop. 
We  raised  our  own  potatoes,  carrots,  and 
cabbage.  These  were  stored  In  froet-reslst- 
ant  root  houses  for  winter  use. 


I  have  a  notion  that  such  conditions  to- 
day would  cause  a  political  storm.  There 
would  be  an  outcry  that  would  reach  across 
the  land.  Relief  would  be  forthcoming,  and 
I  am  not  saying  this  would  not  be  a  good 
thing. 

But  I  am  saying  that  the  life  we  lived  in- 
spired a  code  of  self-reliance.  Because  there 
was  no  other  way,  we  learned  to  meet  ad- 
versity with  a  t>ellef  that  we  would  conquer. 

And  another  thing — we  never  were  over- 
whelmed with  a  lack  of  mental  stimulation. 
There  was  no  poverty  of  the  mind.  The  few 
books  we  had  were  read  and  reread. 

The  odd  thing  about  aU  ttiat  Is  that  we 
were  struggling  toward  what  we  have 
today. 


Addres$  Delivered  by  Former  Representa- 
tive  Brooks  Hay$  at  the  National  Inter- 
fraternity  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or   OKXAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Brooks  Hays,  who  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  Con- 
gress, recently  made  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
tional Interfraternity  Conference  which 
I  believe  may  be  interesting  to  many  of 
his  former  colleagues  on  the  Hill. 

Although  a  southerner,  from  Arkansas, 
former  Congressman  Hays  was  an  early- 
day  advocate  of  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
human  dignity  and  equal  justice.  He 
now  is  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt  Professor  at 
Rutgers  University  and  consultant  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

His  experiences  as  a  leader  of  his  fra- 
ternity, as  a  professor,  and  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  have  given  him  a  rare  un- 
derstanding which  makes  important  his 
comments  on  the  three-way  relationship 
existing  between  the  national  commu- 
nity, the  academic  community,  and  the 
Greek  letter  community. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  on  the  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from   the   speech   were   ordered   to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Excerpts   Prom    Address   or   Brooks    Hats, 

Abthdr  T.  Vanderbilt  Professor,  Rutgers 

Univeesitt  and  Consot,tant  to  the  Przsi- 

DENT    or    THE    UnTTED    STATES,    TO    THE    NA- 
nONAL  iNTERJRATniNITT  CONTERENCE, 

Washington,  D.C,  December  3,  1965 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  fellow  Greeks,  we 
are  entering  the  golden  age  of  education. 
Popular  education  has.  of  course,  been  the 
basis  of  our  hopes  for  popular  government 
almost  from  the  beginning;  but.  not  until  re- 
cently has  the  Pederal  Government  launched 
a  bold  program  for  berth  elementary  and 
higher  education.  The  potentials  are  breath- 
taking, particularly  in  the  light  of  a  stepped- 
up  private  concern  for  this  cause. 

In  signing  one  of  the  milestone  bills.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said  of  education,  "It  conveys 
benefits  beyond  limit.  It  endows  a  person 
with  the  ability  not  only  to  make  a  living 
but  with  the  precious  capacity  to  live  with 
purpose.  It  Is  the  richest  heritage  one  gen- 
eration can  bestow  upon  the  next." 

The  projection  of  the  substantial  new  Ped- 
eral help  should  be  welcome.  But  It  requires 
a  reexamination  of  the  relations  which  the 


colleges  and  the  fraternities  bear  to  the  Peoy- 
era!  Government  with  Its  new  benefactions. 
More  on  that  point  later. 

I  have  few  institutional  Interests.  Among 
my  chief  loyalties  are  tliose  having  to  do 
With  my  politics.  I  am  a  Democrat.  My 
faith:  I  am  a  Baptist.  And  my  academic 
ties:  I  am  a  Sigma  Chl. 

Al  Smith  also  had  a  triple  connection  with 
a  slight  difference.  He  said.  "I  belong  to 
the  Catholic  Church  which  cares  for  my 
soul;  to  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  which 
cares  for  my  body;  and  the  Democratic  Party 
which  keeps  body  and  soul  together." 

As  a  visiting  professor  at  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, I  have  picked  up  some  of  the  aca- 
demic Jargon.  I  know,  for  example,  that  the 
president  Is  to  do  the  talking,  the  faculty 
Is  to  do  the  thinking,  and  the  dean  is  to  keep 
the  president  from  thinking  and  the  faculty 
from  talking. 

At  Rutgers,  I  have  indulged  some  inter- 
ests that  a  hectic  political  life  denied  me. 
I  enjoy  the  company  of  young  people.  I  am 
able  to  see  the  world  through  their  eyes  Just 
a  little  better  than  when  I  Joined  them.  I 
have  more  time  for  reflection  and  reading. 
Finally,  I  have  leisure  for  recalling  earlier 
experiences.  My  memories  of  my  own  college 
days  bring  delights. 

I  became  a  fraternity  man  Just  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  and,  while  I  have  not  worked  at  It 
as  devotedly  as  many  of  you.  I  have  pre- 
served my  ties  to  two  chapters  and  to  the 
national  organization  and  have  had  gratify- 
ing rewards  for  the  effort. 

The  three-way  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  national  community,  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  the  Greek  letter  com- 
munity Is  the  focus  of  my  comments  tonight. 
This  relationship  has  become  one  of  Intricate 
design  and  even  tension  as  a  result  of  the 
vastly  significant  changes  in  20th  century 
life.  I  can  touch  only  fleetlngly  some  of  the 
implications. 

At  the  outset,  I  offer  a  personal  Judgment 
on  one  topic  of  current  Interest — the  moral 
fiber,  or  lack  of  It.  of  American  youth,  par- 
ticularly on  the  campuses.  To  state  It  suc- 
cinctly, I  have  every  confidence  In  the  moral 
solvency  of  student  life  today. 

To  be  sure,  some  adverse  forces  have  re- 
vealed points  of  strain,  and  some  of  the  Indi- 
vidual failures  have  had  dramatic  aspects, 
but  underneath  the  Irritations  and  excesses  Is 
a  solid  character  that  Is  a  credit  to  our  cul- 
ture and  Ideals. 

The  fraternity  Is  a  creature  of  freedom. 
It  was  the  product  of  a  quieter  centiory  and 
was  an  agency  of  Intellectual  exertion  fitting 
that  simpler  campus  life.  Some  of  Its  phases 
which  still  persist  came  out  of  a  paucity  of 
academic  facilities.  A  vacuum  had  to  be 
filled.  Our  fresh  affluence  has  altered  this 
but  there  are  some  new  and  unsettling  forces 
that  call  for  flexibility  In  policy  and  a  con- 
tinuing dialog  between  the  colleges  and 
the  fraternities.  When  faith  In  student  char- 
acter Is  shaken,  It  Is  not  surprising  that  the 
particular  segment  which  Is  the  concern  of 
this  conference  should  have  Its  critics.  In- 
deed, a  wholesome  self-criticism  within  the 
fraternity  structure  has  been  induced.  You 
have  not  asked  lnununlty  from  the  altera- 
tions necessitated  by  the  most  sweeping 
changes  in  the  history  of  higher  education. 

The  word  fraternity  is  not  our  monopoly. 
It  has  Its  counterparts  In  the  Nation's  politi- 
cal vocabulary:  brotherhood,  good  will,  co- 
operation. The  concepts  of  nationhood 
would  be  Impossible  without  this  powerful 
Ideal  which  in  the  larger  community  pos- 
sesses an  Inspiring  Incluslveness. 

The  local  chapter  provides  the  cell  life  of 
the  fraternity  system;  and  the  chapter  life 
provides  one  of  the  finest  proving  grounds 
for  human  relations  on  the  American  scene. 
In  the  intimate  ties  of  friendship  and  mu- 
tual help  Is  one  practical  application  of  the 
Ideals  of  our  Western  culture.  This  ctilture, 
which  Is  the  soil  for  our  growth.  Is  not  In- 
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di^nous.  though  it  bears  a  frontier  Oavor. 
Our  19tb  century  forebears  rejoiced  to  fea- 
ture the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  tn  special 
programs,  a  practice  we  modems  leave  largely 
to  the  acad«nlc  routine,  but  I  assume  that 
every  ritual  reflects  the  Greek  emphasis  upon 
brotherhood  and  learning.  This  emphasis 
has  found  favor  In  our  Judeo-Chrlstian 
counseling.  It  was  echoed  In  St.  Paul's 
cryptic  accolade:  "I  am  debtor  to  the  Greek." 
It  w^  eloquently  phrased  by  Edmund  Kern: 
"Greek  culture  broke  out  of  its  shell,  be- 
came part  of  the  currency  of  the  0,ld  World, 
softening  with  humanity  the  sternness  of 
Rome  and  stilfenlng  with  reason  the  mysti- 
cal fervor  of  Christianity." 

In  these  times,  with  mammon  proved  a 
false  god,  and  science,  though  a  magnificent 
aid.  foiind  not  to  be  the  hoped-for  angel  to 
emancipate  us  from  Ignorance  and  proTln- 
clallsm.  we  must  give  life  and  meaning  to 
the  Ideals  from  which  our  fraternity  system 
flowered.  We  must  confront  the  distraught 
bystanders,  both  friend  and  critic,  with  firm 
convictions.  The  Nation  needs  us  in  this 
role. 

It  was  evident  from  the  Senate  debate  on 
September  22  on  the  provisions  of  the  educa- 
tional bill  regarding  controls  that  might  be 
imposed  on  fraternities  that  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  limited  character  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  authority  in  this  field. 
That  authority  la  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  use  of  public  funds  carries  the 
obligation  to  use  them  without  discrimina- 
tion. This  iSrlnclple  Congress  respects, 
hence  their  refusal  to  direct  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  not  to  Inquire  at  all 
into  the  matter  of  fraternity  policies.  Still 
It  was  evident  that  Congress  does  not  In- 
tend to  replace  fraternity  and  academic  pol- 
icy with  arbitrary  and  sweeping  judgments. 

Further,  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  State 
governments'  authority,  and.  In  the  case  of 
church-related  colleges,  of  ecclesiastic  U  au- 
thority to  be  considered.  Finally,  the  aca- 
demic authorities  have  responsibilities 
growing  out  of  our  very  existence  of  the 
campuses.  In  other  words,  we  cannot 
claim  Immunity  as  churches  may  from  any 
external  scrutiny  whatever. 

At  the  same  time,  there  Is  a  great  re- 
source at  hand — respect  for  the  principles  of 
free  association  and  voluntary  separatism, 
and  these  can  be  reconciled  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  nondiscrimination  where  good  will 
and  wisdom  prevail.  I  trust  that  sufficient 
flexibility  will  be  preserved  to  enable  frater- 
nity leAdershlp  to  move  toward  the  essential 
goals  and  that  gains  for  the  minority  group 
will  be  largely  voluntary.  Contemplating 
this  problem  of  conflicts  of  authority  and 
policy  In  the  governing  of  human  society. 
James  Madlsoo  said  there  must  be  "recipro- 
cal forebearaaee." 

In  my  own  fraternity,  which  happily  elim- 
inated the  Caucasian  clause  In  1903.  my 
counsel  will  always  be  In  the  direction  of 
creating  conditions  In  which  the  Negro,  the 
oriental.  Indeed,  all  others  may  aspire  to 
full  participation  in  fraternity  life.  For 
ua  to  lag  In  moving  toward  this  goal  Is  to 
leave  the  undergraduate  confused  about  the 
American  dream  of  equality  of  opportunity. 
We  do  not  want  the  Greek  letter  fraternity 
which  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  American 
educational  system  to  fall  behind.  We  do 
not  want  It  to  be  said  that  we  are  less  de- 
voted to  the  l<}eal  Itself  than  those  of  the 
oonaoademlc  world. 

Obviously,  whatever  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  accomplishes  In  imple- 
menting title  VI  ot  the  1994  act  as  limited  by 
the  1966  Educational  Aid  Act  must  be  within 
the  framework  of  American  college  life  with 
the  great  dlverslUes  that  go  with  It.  Na- 
turally. I  would  hope  to  see  the  fullest  co- 
operatloo  given  the  Conunlssloner  and  the 
college  leadership  by  fraternity  ofllclals  at 
the  local  and  national  levels.  Surely  It  la 
apparent  that  the  quiet  but  profound  social 


revolution  now  taking  place  has  penetrated 
college  life.  We  cannot  aSord  to  close  our 
eyes  and  ears  to  it. 

In  the  Interest  ot  jxistlce  to  all  who  have 
Invested  energy  and  means  In  their  frater- 
nities, let  us  make  sure  that  the  point  of 
view  of  the  alumni  is  considered. 

A  distinguished  alumnus  of  my  fraternity. 
Bolon  Turner.  Is  Its  present  grand  consul — 
the  head  of  our  national  governing  body. 
One  day  In  1919.  I  Introduced  him— a  law 
school  freshman — to  the  men  of  George 
Washington  chapter  and  he  became  a  Sigma 
Chi.  Recently  I  read  the  correspondence 
between  Judge  Turner  and  some  of  the  col- 
lege presidents.  With  candor  and  convincing 
logic,  he  presented  the  fraternity  point  of 
view  He  defended  the  national  membership 
standards  and  pointed  to  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  Its  retention.  The  faculty 
advisers  should  recognize  not  only  the  rea- 
sonableness of  such  standards  but  the  de- 
sirability of  having  the  parent  organization 
as  an  adjunct  of  discipline  and  good  scholar- 
ship.  The  corollary  Is  that  such  national 
standards  shall  not  be  used  to  sustain  out- 
moded practices  related  to  racial  minorities. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  the  Individ- 
ual college  authorities  to  rule  that  so-called 
local  autonomy  must  prevail. 

Basically  the  Ideals  of  fraternities  are  the 
Ideals  of  the  college  and  the  Ideals  of  the 
Nation — and  all  are  rooted  in  our  Biblical 
faith.  More  than  half  of  my  undergraduate 
life  was  spent  in  a  dormitory.  I  found  In  the 
loosely  knit  social  life  of  our  wing  in  the 
dormitory  much  the  same  kind  of  friend- 
ships and  loyalties  that  endeared  my  frater- 
nity to  me.  To  be  under  flre  from  those  who 
are  honestly  skeptical  about  tiie  fraternity 
patterns  should  not  divert  fraternity  men 
from  their  exertions  nor  make  them  apolo- 
getic, for  we  are  defending  established  values. 
Fraternities  are  applying  critical  Judgments 
thenuelvee  Just  as  we  expect  the  college  and 
the  Nation's  Government  to  have  a  continu- 
ing scrutiny  that  makes  for  Improvement. 
The  Christlail  world.  Indeed  the  world  of 
religion,  has  had  exactly  the  same  posture  as 
reflected  In  G.  K.  Chesterton's  familiar  state- 
ment: "Christianity  has  not  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  It  has  been  found  difficult 
and  not  tried." 

We  have  a  twofold  task  In  helping  the  fra- 
ternity man  to  enjoy  the  adjustments  that 
spare  him  from  what  the  psychologists  are 
calling  alienation.  The  first  Is  Individual. 
The  final  values  of  life  are  focused  In  the 
soul  and  the  mind  of  the  Individual.  He 
must  not  be  alienated  from  himself.  Sec- 
ondly, he  must  find  himself  In  society.  In 
this  process,  he  needs  to  comprehend  the 
width  and  the  depth  of  "fraternity."  It  Is 
easier  to  understand  It  In  terms  of  personal 
friendship  in  chapter  life.  The  brothers 
are  dear  to  him.  It  Is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
appreciate  and  maintain  fraternal  feelings 
toward  other  fraternity  men.  toward  non- 
fratemlty  men.  toward  all  other  men. 

It  Is  generally  easier  to  hold  in  affection 
those  of  one's  own  community  and  of  one's 
own  nation.  The  Ideal  of  fraternity  to  be 
Inclusive  must  have  wide  horizons.  It  en- 
compasses the  earth.  The  college  man  who 
must  bear  the  burdens  of  leadership  In  a 
changing  world  must  be  compassionate  and 
Just  and  magnanimous — tn  short  he  must 
be  fraternal  not  alone  to  those  in  his  circle, 
but  to  all  who  might  be  touched  by  him  In 
the  Nation's  corporate  life.  This  corporate 
expression  Is  as  vital  as  the  Individual  ex- 
pression. 

The  academic  authorities  may  be  restless 
because  ihe  new  Ideas  having  to  do  with  ex- 
tension of  fraternal  ties  to  eligible  men  of 
minority  groups  are  not  enibraced  In  sudden 
edicts  and  actions.  Patience  at  this  point 
is  a  necessary  virtue.  The  college  has  the 
power  to  apply  rigid  rules  and  invoke  drastic 
penalties  In  some  local  situations.  However, 
the  net  res\ilt  of  abrupt  rulings  might  be  to 


reduce  the  number  of  chapters  in  some  of 
the  older  organizations.  There  are  practical 
ways  of  achieving  the  essential  goals  of  non- 
discrimination without  these  dire  results. 

The  Ideals  that  underlie  fraternity  rituals 
are  the  abstractions  of  our  religious  faith. 
But  without  the  abstractions  we  cannot 
come  to  grips  with  the  frightening  realities 
of  the  times. 

Boiled  down,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  Is 
that  there  Is  something  more  In  the  frater- 
nallty  message  than  help  for  the  Individual 
fraternity  man  in  becoming  in  "Integer."  and 
this  is  compatible  with  what  I  had  to  say 
about  the  final  values  being  built  Into  his 
heart  and  soul  and  mind. 

We  cannot  afford,  in  other  words,  as  aca- 
demic men  and  fraternity  men  to  be  Indif- 
ferent to  the  environmental  Influences.  In 
meeting  the  larger  requirements  of  citizen- 
ship, we  are  still  concerning  ourselves  with 
the  Individual.  We  are  seeking  to  condition 
the  Individual's  environment  so  as  to  make 
likely  favorable  decisions  In  the  soul  struggles 
which  every  man  experiences. 

I  would  hope  to  give  no  encouragement  in 
this  comment  to  the  fallacy  that  the  stu- 
dent be  less  reflective  and  less  devoted  to 
the  routine  of  study  and  tlie  disciples  of  the 
classroom  and  undertake  by  some  of  the 
novel  adventures  of  off-campus  movements 
to  enter  into  the  decislonmaJtlng.  This  be- 
longs not  to  him  but  to  his  elders.  I  am 
merely  reiterating  that  the  college  and  the 
fraternity  must  work  bard  at  the  Job  of 
equipping  the  student  to  meet  effectively  the 
tough  challenge  of  life  when  he  emerges. 
And  It  Ls  not  too  early  to  impart  to  him  that 
the  concept  of  fraternity  can  be  enriched 
only  as  It  assumes  an  Inclusive  character. 


The  People  of  Louisiana  Are  Gratefal  to 
the  Corpi  of  Engtneeri  for  Their  Assist- 
ance Following  Horricane  Betsy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LotnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
would  be  dlflBcult /or  the  average  person 
to  Imagine  the  wemendous  amount  of 
devastation  wrought  by  Hurricane  Betsy 
when  it  hit  Louisiana  last  fall — only  If 
you  had  personally  witnessed  this  tragedy 
would  you  comprehend  the  magnitude 
of  the  taslc  undertaken  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  repair  and  rebuild  facilities 
necessary  to  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  and  to  assist  them 
in  debris  clearance.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers rose  to  the  challenge  and  are  ac- 
complishing this  herculean  task  In  a  re- 
markable manner. 

To  commend  the  Engineers  for  this 
magnificent  job,  I  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing letters  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Lt.  Oen.  William  P.  Cassldy,  and  the 
district  engineer  In  Louisiana,  Col. 
Thomas  J.  Bowen : 
CoNcana  or  trb  UNrrss  STA'rcs, 

Hot7SB   or  RSPmCSKNTATrVSS,     . 
Washington.  D.C..  February  It,  1966. 
Lt.  Gen.  Wilxiam  F.  Cassiot, 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkar  Gknxbai.  Cassidt  :  Now  that  the  shock 
or    the    disastrous    Hurricane    Betsy,    which 
struck  Louisiana   with   such   fury   last  fall. 
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has  passed  and  reconstruction  Is  underway, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  Corps  of  Elngineers  for  the  magni- 
ficent role  which  they  played  in  aiding  and 
assisting  our  stricken  State. 

Without  the  capable  help  of  the  engineers, 
Louisiana  could  not  have  so  rapidly  made 
strides  toward  recovery  irom  the  devastating 
effects  of  this  storm,  perhaps  the  worst  hur- 
ricane ever  to  hit  our  shores.  Naturally, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  obtain  further 
protection  from  future  storms  of  a  similar 
nature,  however  progress  Ls  being  made  to- 
ward this  goal,  which  is  encouraging. 

You  can  be  assured  that  the  people  of 
Louisiana  will  long  remember  the  helping 
band  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  which  was 
extended  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  need. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  an}. 
Sincerely. 

Jaues  H.  Morrison, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Represent atives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  16, 1966. 
Col.  Thomas  J.  Bowen, 

District  Engineer,  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, New  Orleans,  La. 
Dear  Colonel  Bowen:  The  people  of  Lou- 
isiana owe  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  to 
you  for  the  wonderful  Job  that  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  did  in  aiding  and  assisting  the 
State  in  recovering  from  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  Hurricane  Betsy. 

Only  those  who  personally  vritnessed  the 
awesome  damage  will  know  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  magnificence  of  this  accomplish- 
ment. The  capable  and  willing  help  of  the 
corps  will  always  be  remembered  and  appre- 
ciated by  a  grateful  State. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Morrison, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Jim  Boren,  Director  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  Is  an  Outstanding  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  successful  Government 
programs  that  the  United  States  has  ever 
undertaken  Is  that  of  the  partners  of  the 
alliance.  This  is  a  program  that  has  a 
small  annual  budget,  haa  attracted  too 
little  commendable  attention,  yet  has 
suffered  no  adverse  criticism. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  partners  of  the  alliance  is  the 
dynamic  and  responsible  leadership  of 
the  Director,  Jim  Boren.  Mr.  Boren  has 
been  the  Director  of  the  program  since 
It  began  in  March  1964,  and  through  his 
tireless  efforts  and  diplomatic  manner 
he  has  succeeded  in  creating  29  alliances 
between  States  of  our  Nation  and  coxm- 
trles  and  states  of  Latin  America. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  leadership  and  the 
success  of  this  commendable  program  I 
&sk  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Sunday,  Peb- 
ruary  6,  1966,  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


( 


H*  "Weds"   Americans  to   Latin   Develop- 
ment 

(By  Lee  Winfrey) 

Washington. — Jim  Boren,  who  took  his 
last  vacation  in  1958,  sat  up  in  a  hospital 
bed  and  said,  "I've  got  to  get  back  to  work 
next  week." 

Boren  is  a  round-faced,  40-year-old  Tex- 
an who  looks  :a  little  like  Comedian  Jona- 
than Winters. '  Since  1064  he  has  traveled 
more  than  150,000  miles — the  equivalent  of 
six  times  around  the  earth — as  Director  of 
Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

In  his  travels,  which  keep  him  on  the  road 
3  days  out  of  every  5,  Boren  has  hooked 
up  29  States  of  the  TTnlted  States,  with  an 
equal  number  of  countries  and  States  In 
Latin  America.  Marks  of  his  largely  unpub- 
liclzed  work  stretch  from  Mexico  to  Uru- 
guay. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  consists  of  11  peo- 
ple in  an  office  of  the  Agency  for  Intema- 
tlonal  Development,  the  foreign  aid  arm  of 
the  VS.  Government,  Boren  doesn't  give 
away  money,  however. 

"I'm  a  catalyst,"  he  says.  "My  Job  is  to 
travel  and  get  other  people  Interested.  This 
Is  not  a  giveaway  program." 

Specifically,  the  Partners,  an  arm  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  encourage  and  orga- 
nize States  and  statewide  groups  to  go  Into 
partnership  with  a  country  or  State  in  Latin 
America. 

Boren,  for  example,  has  arranged  partner- 
ships between  Alabama  and  Guatemala,  be- 
tween Delaware  and  Panama,  between  Min- 
nesota and  Uruguay. 

He  has  married  Illinois  to  the  Brazilian 
industrial  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Utah  to  the 
mining  areas  of  the  Bolivian  mountains, 
California  to  four  seacoest  states  in  Mex- 
ico. 

It  is  mostly  an  on-the-road  Job;  80  per- 
cent of  the  Partners'  annual  $200,000  budg- 
et goes  for  travel.  Although  the  Partners  will 
be  2  years  old  next  month,  there  has  been 
little  time  for  stocktaking:  only  a  kidney 
ailment  last  week  forced  Boren  to  stop  long 
enough  to  add  up  what  he  and  his  staff 
have  done. 

Boren  figures  they  have  stirred  up  $3.5 
million  worth  of  projects  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  past  2  years.  Partners  projects 
have  reached  Into  all  but  5  of  the  19 
principal   republics   In  Latin   America. 

Only  Argentina,  Chile,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti,  and  Paraguay  have  been  un- 
touched by  the  jmrtners'  program — and 
Boren  hopes  to  get  something  rolling  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Paraguay  this  year. 

Boren  winces  at  any  Idea  that  this  Is  an 
adoption  progj^un.  "The  term  'adoption'  is 
patronizing"  he  says.  "South  .  America  has 
plenty  to  offer  In  exchange.  This  Isn't 
charity." 

Thus  the  partners  brought  12  educators 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Oregon  to  spend  3V4 
months  Impro^ilng  the  teaching  of  Spanish  In 
12  Oregon  school  districts.  A  $100,000  col- 
lection of  Venezuelan  art  is  in  Tennessee  on 
a  9-month  tour  of  galleries  In  seven  cities. 

In  exchange.  30  young  Colombian  women 
are  studying  for  a  semester  at  six  Florida 
Junior  colleges,  improving  their  secretarial 
skills  and  their  English.  Lights  bum  In  18 
rural  schools  In  Peru  because  of  15  electric 
generators  sent  from  Texas. 

Boren's  Job  Is  to  go  out  Into  the  United 
States  and  help  organize  State  partners  com- 
mittees. Sometimes  a  Congressman  helps: 
Representative  Richard  Fulton,  of  Nashville, 
called  the  organizational  meeting  In  Ten- 
nessee. Sometimes  It  Is  an  organization, 
such  as  the  Minnesota  Jaycees  who  went  Into 
partnership  with  Uruguay. 

Once  a  State  committee  Is  organized, 
Boren's  office  pays  the  exp>en6es  for  them  to 
go  to  the  Latin  American  country  or  state 
and  set  up  a  list  of  i»^oJect8. 

"These  aren't  Junketa,"  he  says  emphati- 
cally.    "From  Kentucky,   we   got  the  State 


Treasurer,  the  head  of  the  Farm  Bxireau  and 
the  vice  president  of  the  State  chamber  of 
commerce.  To  get  to  their  8irea  in  Ecuador, 
they  traveled  180  miles  by  dugout  canoe. 

"They  eat  the  dust  and  wade  in  the  back- 
waters," says  Boren,  who  is  a  great  believer 
In  the  grassroots  approach.  "You  don't 
learn  about  Peru  by  Just  visiting  Lima  and 
sitting  In  the  hotel  drinking  whisky  soxirs." 

When  the  UJS.  partners  come  home  with 
their  project  list,  Boren  stays  put  in  Wash- 
ington amd  lets  them  carry  the  ball  from 
there.  No  government  aid  money  goes  into 
paying  for  the  projects  the  State  committees 
decide  to  handle. 

So  far,  the  partners  program  has  escaped 
serious  criticism  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  Con- 
gressmen often  look  askance  at  aid  projects. 
Perhaps  because  he  spent  4  years  on  the  Hill 
as  administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Ralph 
W.  YAasoaoDCH,  Democrat,  of  Texas.  Boren's 
congressional  connections  are  good. 

Boren  got  the  idea  for  the  partners  while 
serving  2  years  as  deputy  director  of  the  UB. 
foreign  aid  mission  in  Peru.  He  has  been 
the  director  of  the  program  since  it  began  In 
March  1964. 

He  plans  to  slow  down  a  little  In  1966, 
though.  This  year  he  has  promised  his  wife, 
is  time  for  the  vacation  they  havent  bad  for 
8  years. 


The  Trial  Ends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Herblock  cartoon  In  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  portrays  the  ghost  of 
Stalin  In  front  of  thi  Kremlin.  On  the 
Kremlin  wall  a  sign  announces  that  two 
liberal  Soviet  authors  have  been  sen- 
tenced to  prison  terms  for  their  writings. 
The  cartoon's  caption  is  "That's  more 
like  the  good  old  days."  This  very  well 
sums  up  world  reaction  to  the  7-  and 
5-year  prison  terms  given  to  Andrei  Sin- 
yavsky  and  Yuli  E>anlel. 

Over  the  years  all  of  us  have  been 
heartened  by  the  gradual  withering  away 
of  the  totalitarian  state  that  had  char- 
acterized Stalin's  Russia.  The  cultural 
exchange  program  between  the  Soviet 
Union  suid  the  United  States,  the  in- 
crease in  American  travelers  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  relaxation  of  restrictions 
on  writers  and  artists  all  bode  well  for 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  Soviet  Union 
^n(^.  the  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

Recent  developments,  particularly  the 
Newcomb  Mott  tragedy,  appeared  to  fore- 
shadow a  movement  toward  closing  a 
door  that  had  been  only  pairtially  ojiened. 
The  dooi  I  am  speaking  of  Is  the  door 
to  an  open  society  and  an  open  mind. 
The  sentences  of  these  two  Soviet  writ- 
ers, who  merely  claimed  the  privilege  of 
all  writers  and  artists  who  have  ever 
lived  to  bring  the  power  of  their  pens 
to  express  their  Ideas,  closes  that  door 
further.  Ideas  must  be  fought  by  more 
compelling  ideas,  not  by  the  compulsion 
of  prison. 

As  John  Milton  declared  long  ago  in 
"Areopagitlca" : 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let 
loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  truth  be  In 
the  field,  we  do  Ingloriously,  by  licensing  and 
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prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength 
ber   and   falaehood    grapple:    whoever   knew 
truth  put  to  the  worse  In  a  free  and  open 
encounter? 
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BCr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  editorial 
on  this  subject  in  today's  Washington 
Poet  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Thx  TUai.  Bnos 

Th«  opprobrium  which  has  descended  on 
the  SoiTlet  Oovemment  for  Its  conTicUon  on 
two  writers  is  richly  deserved.  Andrei  Sln- 
yavsky  and  Tull  Daniel  were  guilty  of  noth- 
ing more  than  presenting  the  artistic  ver- 
sion of  the  truth  as  they  saw  it.  This  Is 
the  single  essential  function  of  art. 

That  the  two  men  were  convicted  for 
writing  as  prophets  rather  than  parrots  Is 
not  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  they  got  a 
semlpubllc  trial  and  not  a  star  chamber 
bearing  or  a  bullet.  They  were  punished 
for  their  views;  that  Is  the  central  point. 
How  self-degrading  that  the  Soviet  public 
should  now  be  summoned  to  blindly  con- 
demn the  two  men  for  views  It  has  never 
been  allowed  to  read. 

The  Irony  Is  that  the  Soviet  Union,  like 
the  United  States  and  Upper  Volta  and  every 
other  Inhabited  point  on  this  earth,  vitally 
needs  the  kind  of  Independent  critical  an- 
alysis supplied  by  SLnyavsky  and  Daniel.  In 
the  short  run,  perhaps,  probing  honest  criti- 
cism of  any  established  order  may  be  em- 
barrassing but  In  the  long  run  It  Is  essen- 
tial. This  is  particularly  so  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  whose  every  major  advance  has  been 
In  response  to  conscientious  criticism.  At 
each  stage,  the  critics  have  first  been  sup- 
pressed. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  acted  as 
though  the  Slnyavsky-Danlel  brief  would 
undermine  It.  This  Is  ridiculous.  The  So- 
viet system  has  admitted  much  criticism 
since  Stalin,  all  belated  and  all  beneficial 
The  Government  still  stands  and  the  peo- 
ple rarely  riot  In  the  streets.  Soviet  power 
Is  strong  and  one  wonders  why  the  Krem- 
lin should  show,  so  much  more  doubt  than 
Its  native  critics. 

The  Communist  Party  has  an  interest  in 
maintaining  a  theoretical  monopoly  on 
"truth."  Hence  its  compulsion  to  squat  atop 
independent-minded  men.  But  the  party 
la  In  trouble,  probably  permanent  trouble. 
Stalin  used  the  terror  to  enforce  the  party's 
will,  but  nothing  less  will  do.  If  some  men 
will  court  death  In  order  to  speak  out.  many 
more  men  will  speak  out  if  they  need  not 
court  death.  Unless  the  Kremlin  Is  willing 
to  klU  Its  crlUcs.  It  must  learn  to  live  with 
them.  Far  better  that  it  should  recognize 
how  valuable  critics  are. 


Fif  htioc  Alcofaoiism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   NIW    TOKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  has  described  alco- 
holism as  among  the  worst  of  our  public 
health  menaces,  ranking  behind  only 
heart  disease,  mental  illness,  and  cancer. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  to 
business  and  Industry  from  absenteeism, 
inefficiency,  and  accidents  due  to  alco- 
holism runs  to  some  $2  billion  annually. 

There  are  an  estimated  5  to  8  million 
alcoholics  in  the  Nation.  1  out  of  every 
15  Americans  who  drink.    Roughly  250,- 


000  persons  each  year  Join  the  ranks  of 

Icohollcs.  Some  15  percent  of  all  new 
admissions  to  public  non-Federal  mental 
hospitals  In  1960  were  alcoholics. 

Yet,  despite  the  heavy  incidence  of 
alcoholism  and  its  human  and  economic 
costs,  the  Federal  establishment  today 
has  relatively  few  programs  dealing  with 
this  problem.  To  remedy  this  situation, 
on  January  26  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Cooper.  Fannin.  Mohphy.  PuoirrY. 
and  Scott.  I  Introduced  the  Alcoholism 
Control  Act  of  1966 — S.  2834.  This  meas- 
ure establishes  an  Office  of  Alcoholism 
Control  under  the  Surgeon  General  to 
administer  a  program  of  matching  grants 
to  the  States  for  treatment,  rehabilita- 
tion, education,  prevention,  and  research 
in  alcoholism;  the  Office  would  also  ad- 
minister a  program  of  research,  training, 
and  demonstration  projects  and  coordi- 
nate alcoholism  programs  conducted  by 
different  agencies. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  a  February 
14  editorial,  has  indicated  support  of 
this  proposal  as  an  approach  which 
would  "insure  a  nationwide  effort  to  con- 
trol a  disease  which  is  responsible  for  a 
staggering  amount  of  human  anguish 
and  crime  as  well  as  the  destruction  of 
the  careers  and  lives  of  too  many  of  this 
Nation's  citizens." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

To  FiOHT  Alcoholism 

In  light  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  decision  in  the  Driver  case  that 
chronic  alcoholics  cannot  be  prosecuted  as 
criminals,  a  new  emphasis  must  be  placed  on 
treating  those  afflicted  with  this  most  perni- 
cious disease.  If  State  and  local  courts  come 
to  accept  the  precedent  of  this  decision,  there 
will  b«  heavy  reepooslbility  at  the  State  and 
community  level  to  provide  adequate,  well- 
run  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism. 

Fortunately  Jacob  jAvrrrs  and  several  other 
Republicans  In  the  Senate  have  proposed  a 
measure  that  would  institute  a  Federal 
grant-in-aid  program  to  fight  alcoholism. 
Senator  JAvrrra  asks  that  an  Office  of  Alco- 
hollam  be  established  under  the  Surgeon 
General  "to  administer  a  program  of  match- 
ing grants  to  the  States  for  treatment,  re- 
habilitation, education,  prevention  and  re- 
search in  alcoholism."  The  program  would 
begin  with  (3  million  in  the  next  fiscal  /ear 
and  rise  to  an  annual  level  of  tO  mlUloB. 

This  approach  would  insure  a  nationwide 
effort  to  control  a  disease  which  is  respon- 
sible for  a  staggering  amount  of  human  an- 
guish and  crlm«  as  w«U  as  the  destruction  of 
the  careers  and  Uvea  of  too  many  of  this 
Nation's  citizens.  With  a  push  from  the 
courts  and  the  asalstance  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment perhaps  the  battle  against  alcohol- 
ism can  be  pursued  with  more  vigor. 


Job  Corpt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 


IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  low*.    Mr.  Speaker. 
recently  I  received  the  following  letter 


from  a  man  who  has  been  very  vocal  in 
the  past  about  the  waste  in  the  Job 
Corps  program.  After  making  a  visit  to 
the  Job  Corps  center  in  Omaha.  Nebr., 
he  had  this  to  say:  , 

Went  for  a  tour  of"  the  Women's  Job  Jorps 
the  other  day.  Am  convinced  it  is  a  good 
deal.  Theee  girls  were  well  groomed,  bright- 
eyed,  and  looked  like  a  group  right  out  of 
some  college  home  economics  department. 
It  Is  smart  business  for  the  Government  to 
take  dead-enders.  spend  (3.000  to  t6.000  on 
them  and  put  them  in  the  Income  tax  paying 
category — which  It  appears  is  what  this 
center  is  dotng.  Costs  are  what  they  are.  due 
to  the  very  low  teacher-student  ratio.  It  is 
about  1  for  10  plus  counselors  and  advisers. 

Well.  It  la  apparently  working.  These  girls 
are  working  hard  and  taking  a  real  interest 
In  themselves  and  other  people  too.  They 
are  being  exposed  to  experiences  and  values 
which  the  average  kid  grows  up  with.  It  is 
people  helping  people — not  using  or  abusing 
or  ignoring — but  helping. 

Let's  spend  the  money.  It  will  change  lives 
for  the  better.  How  can  .'uch  a  thing  ever 
be  valued  in  dollars? 


It'*  UdcIc  Who  Pays 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  Rich- 
ard Stames  Is  a  lucid  columnist  whose 
writings  appear  In  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspapK-rs,  and  others.  He  is  a  keen 
observer  of  national  affairs.  One  of  his 
keen  and  lucid  observations  was  pub- 
lished on  Monday.  February  14,  In  the 
Washington  News.  I  ask  unAhlmous  con- 
sent that  this  column  entitled.  "It's  Un- 
cle Who  Pays"  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

It's  Unclx  Who  Pats 
(By  Richard  Starnes) 

If  the  war  in  Vietnam  follows  the  melan- 
choly course  of  every  other  such  mad  enter- 
prise, it  will  double  in  cost  In  1867  (which 
would  put  the  tab  at  »30  billion  and  change) . 
and  then  will  level  off  and  only  Increase  by 
about  10  percent  every  year  thereafter  until 
it  ends. 

The  official  rationale  for  the  high  price  of 
wars,  first  developed  to  explain  why  the  Bat- 
tle of  Hastings  was  so  infernally  exp>enslve. 
is  that  the  machinery  for  making  war  Is  al- 
ways becoming  more  complicated  and  hence 
more  costly.  Broadswords  cost  more  than 
pikes,  for  example,  and  matchlocks  cost  more 
than  longbows. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  our  own  crop  of 
war  budget  apologists  are  missing  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  advancing  the  art  of 
explaining  the  high  cost  of  war.  The  old 
system  Is  still  effective,  to  be  sure,  for  it  is 
a  fact  that  an  F-105  costs  a  lot  more  than  a 
Spad.  But  where  is  the  planning  for  100 
years,  which  is  what  the  current  generation 
of  Intellectual  generals  is  supposed  to  be 
noted  for?  The  sensible  man  can  now  fore- 
see the  day  when  we  will  be  back  to  fighting 
with  clubs  and  large  boulders,  and  then 
where  is  the  glib  explanation  to  Congress  on 
why  that  war  will  cost  more  than  the  previ- 
ous one? 

Instead  of  explaining  away  the  cost  with 
the  old  story  of  more  sophisticated  hardware. 
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someone  should  here  and  now  make  the 
point  that  this  Is  the  only  war  In  history 
financed    almost   entirely   by   one   side. 

Of  course  it  U  going  to  cost  915.8  bU)lon  to 
run  the  show  in  1966.  for  the  pity  'sakes. 
We're  supplying  our  own  chaps,  which  Is 
only  fair  when  you  think  about  it.  and  we're 
supplying  our  South  Vietnamese  allies, 
which  Is  probably  unavoidable.  But  we  are 
also  still  supplying  a  great  deal  of  the  hard- 
ware (a  lovely  word  that  no  one  but  an 
ordained  general  can  use  convincingly)  that 
the  VIetoong  Is  shooting  back  at  us.  They 
capture  it.  or  otherwise  acquire  it,  and  it 
makes  for  qiilte  an  economical  war  for  them, 
if  not  for  us. 

In  addition  to  weapons,  our  side  supplies 
the  VIetoong  with  huge  gobs  of  cash  money. 
It  isn't  by  choice,  naturally,  but  It  is  hap- 
pening. The  thriving  black  market  of  Saigon 
is  very  likely  a  comfortable  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Vletcong.  and  so  undoubtedly  are 
other  earthier  forms  of  corruption  that 
flourish  there.  All  roadborne  commerce  In 
Vietnam  is  subject  to  VIetoong  tolls.  In- 
cluding supplies  that  go  to  some  American 
Special  Forces  camps.  It's  all  American 
money,  because  the  only  money  In  the  miser- 
able little  country  is  American. 

There  must  be  many  students  of  budget 
hearings  who  pine,  just  as  I  pine  for  the  day 
when  some  oily  rascal  explodes  at  his  tor- 
mentor and  says,  "why,  dagnab  It.  Senator, 
of  course.  It  Is  an  expensive  wair.  We're  pay- 
ing for  both  ends  of  it  aren't  we?  Its  bound 
to  be  expensive.  Just  thank  your  lucky 
stars  we  don't  have  more  allies  In  the  thing 
with  us.    No  country  could  afford  it  then. 


Baild  Rampt  for  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  a 
column  by  Winsor  French,  of  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  which  was  Inadvertently 
omitted  on  February  10: 

Build  Ramps  K>a  Handicappxd 

Well,  here  I  go  again  on  the  subject  of  the 
handicapped,  paraplegics,  cardiacs,  the  peo- 
ple who  must  live  in  wheelchairs  and  who 
all  find  their  lives  are  made  unnecessarily 
more  difficult  simply  because  the  architects 
who  design  so  many  of  our  Important  build- 
ings never  give  a  thought  to  ramps. 

I  recently  had  a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Tiaomas 
H.  Mltohell  concerning  the  problems  her  late 
husband  had  to  face,  having  become  a  para- 
plegic following  Injxirles  sustained  in  World 
War  I. 

Not  a  man  to  be  defeated  easily.  Mr.  Mltoh- 
ell never  lived  in  the  past,  was  always  plan- 
ning for  the  future  and  also  thinking  of  the 
problems  of  other  people  In  his  condition. 
Engaged  in  the  construction  and  engineering 
field,  he  had  to  travel  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  he  and  Mrs.  Mltohell  did  to- 
gether, either  by  air  or  In  their  own  car. 

The  problems  arose  in  various  hotels  where, 
as  she  writes,  they  had  to  be  transported  In 
ash  lifts,  garbage  elevators  and  so  on.  They 
pretended  to  view  theee  experiences  as  a  lark, 
but  they  weren't,  of  course,  and  they  were 
always  trying  to  think  of  a  way  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Finally  they  carried  along  with  them  espe- 
cially made  pieces  of  folding  balsa  wood 
that  could  b«  used  as  ramps  If  there  were 
not  too  many  steps. 


It  was  a  step  forward,  but  they  realized 
hardly  an  adequate  solution.  And  they  were 
still  trying  to  solve  it  when  a  serious  Infec- 
tion caused  Mr.  Mltohell 's  death  in  1960. 
Still  today  Mrs.  MltoheU  gives  it  great 
thought,  wonders  why  so  many  buildings 
have  been  constructed  with  nothing  done 
to  help  the  hiige  army  of  the  handicapped. 

I  have  bad  many  an  architect  draw  my 
attention  to  escalators,  but  these  are  not 
even  a  small  step  in  the  right  direction. 
There  are  very  few  wheelchalr-bome  people 
who.  unattended,  can  leave  their  chair,  fold 
it.  and  then  carrying  It  somehow  manage 
to  step  onto  a  moving  staircase. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  crystal  clear: 
Build  ramps,  and  gently  Inclined  ones,  at 
that. 

It  Is  a  far  more  serious  problem  than  the 
average  able-bodied  man  or  wcHnan  might 
imagine.  Forgetting  the  disappointment  to 
people  barred  from  theaters,  galleries,  and 
some  Instances  even  churches,  it  also  affects 
youngsters  struggling  for  a  proper  educa- 
tion, as  I  will  try  to  point  out  at  a  later  date. 


L.B.J.  and  die  Cities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  two 
differing  views  of  the  President's  ambi- 
tious "demonstration  cities"  program. 

My  first  Insertion  is  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  of  January  31, 
1966.  The  E>aily  News  feels  as  I  do  that 
the  program  Is  probably  biting  off  more 
than  It  can  chew,  and  that  there  is  a 
very  real  menace  In  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral "coordinators"  or  "commissars"  as 
they  are  likely  to  be.  The  News  editorial 
makes  the  point  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  be  getting  a  means  of  put- 
ting a  stranglehold  on  city  plannln^r- 

There  Is  certainly  no  desire  In  this 
Nation  for  a  Federal  stranglehold  on  city 
planning.  At  the  same  time,  there  cer- 
tainly Is  room  for  some  creative  federal- 
ism. Life  magazine,  In  a  February  11 
editorial,  says  that  the  "demonstration 
cities"  program  Is  Just  the  kind  of  crea- 
tive federalism  we  need.  I  certainly 
agree  that  Federal  funds  are  needed  in 
our  great  megalopolltan  areas — particu- 
larly in  the  great  megalopolis  stretching 
from  Boston  to  Washington.  I  think 
Federal  coordination  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent overlap  and  offer  informational 
guidance — especially  as  to  program 
availability.  In  making  these  points, 
Life  is  certainly  correct.  What  worries 
me  is  the  point  at  which  "creative  fed- 
eralism" ends  and  "encroaching  cen- 
tralism" begins. 

Federal  coordination  and  planning  are 
theoretically  good,  but  in  practice,  they 
will  sichieve  something  less  than  their 
abstract  desirability.  Federal  planning 
will  be  the  plarming  of  backroomers 
who  will  put  the  financial  and  political 
weight  of  the  Federal  Government  be- 
hind a  veritable  zoo  of  social  schemes. 
The  social  "commissar"  implementing 
this  encroaching  centralism  may  be  the 


coordinator  or  he  may  be  a  Washington 
back-room  planner.  Whoever  he  Is  to 
be,  he  worries  me. 

My  feeling  with  respect  to  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  bill  is  that  while  it  may  be 
too  wide  eyed  and  optimistic,  it  is  still  an 
exciting  Jump  into  the  middle  of  a  tough 
problem  except  for  the  potential  threat 
embodied  In  the  so-called  coordinator. 
This  function  properly  is  a  basically  in- 
formational one,  and  I  propose  to  try  to 
change  the  bill  to  achieve  that  result. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  substi- 
tute an  information  officer  for  the  "com- 
missar." To  me,  that  is  the  change  the 
bill  needs.  When  I  commented  on  the 
President's  message,  I  said  "the  Presi- 
dent's carrots  come  with  Federal  fish- 
hooks." I  want  to  see  Congress  cut  out 
the  fishhook.  That  is  the  way  I  resolve 
the  confiict  between  the  creative  federal- 
ism and  the  encroaching  centralism 
arguments  summed  up  In  the  following 
Daily  News  and  Life  editorials: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News, 

Jan.  31,  1966] 

L.B.J.  Ajp  THE  Cimcs 

Charging  aheacCn  pursuit  of  his  visions  of 
the  Great  Society.  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son last  midweek  unveiled  a  proposal  for 
Federal  aid  In  rebuilding  sheeted  U.S.  cities 
on  what  he  called  an  unprecedented  scale. 

The  work  would  continue  for  6  years,  at  an 
estimated  total  cost  of  $2.3  billion. 

Cities  with  big  slum  areas  would  have 
those  sore  spots  cured. 

New  towns  would  be  built  outside  rtetro- 
polltan  areas,  with  the  population  explosion 
In  mind. 

"Effective  social  programs" — whatever  that 
means — ^would  be  combined  with  physical 
revamping  and  reconstruction  in  cities.  Big 
pilot  projects  would  be  numerous. 

We  should,  said  the  President,  "focus  all 
the  techniques  and  talent  within  our  society 
on  the  crisis  of  the  American  city."  As  for 
the  extent  of  this  program : 

There  are  few  cities  or  towns  In  America 
which  oould  not  participate  In  the  demon- 
stration-cities program.  We  shall  take  spe- 
cial care  to  see  that  urban  communities  of 
all  sizes  are  included  •  •  •  the  Impact  of 
the  program  will  be  significant,  involving  as 
much  as  16  to  20  percent  of  the  existing  sub- 
standard structures. 

All  this  is  ambitious,  and  we  suppose  it 
excites  more  than  a  few  people.  And  far  be 
It  from  us  to  deny  that — 

SEalOVS   PBOBLEMS 

Serious  problems  bedevil  many  cities  now- 
adays. 

We  are  not  aware,  thotigh,  that  any  of  our 
cities  were  built  to  their  present  size  and 
impressiveness  with  massive  direct  help  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Our  belief  has  been  that  private  citizens 
and  privately  owned  corporations  did  the 
work,  from  the  ground  up,  and  that  few  apol- 
ogies are  owed  to  anybody  for  what  was 
accomplished. 

LXT   XrSCLE    BAM    DO    IT 

Or  is  it  possible  that  such  things  as  the 
patoh  of  mldtown  Manhattan  pictured  above 
are  merely  mirages  which  don't  really  exist, 
and  will  not  come  Into  being  until  L.B.J.'s 
Washington  city  wizards  arrive  and  go  to 
work? 

Seriously,  we're  more  worried  than  edified 
by  the  Johnson  city  renewal  and  improve- 
ment vision. 

To  us.  It  looke  like  (1)  a  means  of  giving 
the  Federal  Government  a  stranglehold  on 
dty  planning  and  development,  and  con- 
versely, (2)  a  standing  excuse  for  city  officials 
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to  poM  the  buck  to  Washington  on  local 
problems  which  thoa«  offlclala  ought  to  solve. 
We  think  Oongreas  should  hesitate  long 
before  adopting  this  plan  or  anything  Uke  it. 
If  Congress  eventually  refuses  to  adopit  It, 
we  doubt  that  the  Nation  ot'  the  people  wUl 
be  seriously  harmed.    They  ma^  even  benefit. 

[From  Ufe  Magazine,  pyb.  11.  1986] 
A  Chanck  roB  Cekattvx  PcsBaAusM 

President  Johnson  wants  to  rebuild  whole 
neighborhoods  In  a  number  of  cities — per- 
haps as  many  as  70.  And  he  would  have 
Washington  put  up  90  percent  of  the  money. 
The  program  would  deal  not  only  with  bous- 
ing but  also  the  health,  education,  welfare, 
transportation,  and  recreation  facilities  of 
the  affected  area. 

The  usual  complaints  are  heard  from  all 
sides — that  the  plan  Is  another  lavish  New 
Deal  handout  or  that  It  Is  Just  a  skimpy 
rehash  of  existing  programs.  To  New  York 
GOP  CXjngressman  Paul  Pino  it  Is  a  power 
grab:  "No  dty  that  refuses  to  turn  over  Its 
municipal  affairs  to  a  Federal  commissar  will 
get  a  nickel."  he  glooms. 

The  oomplalners  miss  the  point — and  may 
be  missing  an  opport\uUty.  The  "demonstra- 
tion cities  program."  as  It  has  been  tagged.  Is 
renutrkable  not  for  Its  size  (a  relatively 
nKxlert  t2.3  billion  spread  over  6  years)  but 
for  what  It  shows  about  the  Johnsonian  con- 
cept of  "creative  federalism." 

This  Is  more  than  a  catch  phrase.  Writing 
In  Portunre  (January  1906) ,  Max  Wajrs  makes 
the  distinction  clear.  Ordinary  federalism 
KnpUes  that  the  central  goveniment  and 
State  and  local  governments  have  a  strictly 
limited  amount  of  power  to  share.  "Crea- 
tive federalism"  describes  the  situation  now 
developing  as  technology  and  our  society's 
natural  vigor  widen  the  range  of  available 
choices.  "Total  power — private  and  public. 
Individual  and  organizational — is  expanding 
very  rapidly."  Therefore,  Ways  says,  "It  Is 
possible  to  think  of  vast  Increases  In  Federal 
OoTemment  power  that  do  not  encroach 
upon  or  diminish  any  other  power." 

Johnson's  urban  program  is  a  concrete 
example  of  this  concept.  By  letting  local 
authorities  actually  spend  Federal  money 
(under  the  overall  surveillance  of  a  locally 
chosen  supervisor  who  alines  their  efforts 
and  serves  as  contact  with  Washington), 
those  authorities  are  supposed  to  wax 
stronger  and  more  effective.  Federal  funds 
will,  however,  not  simply  be  "left  on  the 
stump"  to  be  used,  misused  or  stolen,  as 
was  the  case  In  some  earlier  urban  renewal 
operations.  The  Federal  Oovemment — by 
virtue  of  Its  capacity  to  see  and  act  across 
the  boundaries  of  local  government — will 
coordinate,  prevent  overlap  and  offer  guid- 
ance of  many  kinds. 

If  the  program  works  the  result  Is  clearly 
more  "power"  for  everybody  to  share.  Wash- 
ington Is  In  a  position  to  Jar  cities  Into  trying 
new  approaches — "we  Intend."  says  the  Pres- 
ident, "to  help  only  those  cities  who  help 
themselves" — because  one  of  the  main  theses 
of  "creative  federalism"  is  that  the  money 
wlU  go  where  It  -will  do  the  moet  good,  not 
necessarily  where  It  is  moet  lacking.  Of 
course,  some  flexibility  and  Ingenuity  will  be 
needed  In  Washington,  too.  The  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD),  which  will  over- 
see the  program.  Is  mostly  an  amalgam  of 
acencles  with  a  reputation  for  stodglneas. 

The  United  States  Uready  has  had  enough 
experience  with  urban  recovery  projects,  good 
and  bad,  to.  know  that  local  Initiative  and 
competence  are  Indispensable.  The  Presi- 
dent's plan  must  be  Judged  by  how  well  It 
stimulates  the  cities  themselves  to  use  their 
imagination.  On  paper,  it  appears  well  cal- 
culated to  do  Just  that. 
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HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

or  Norm  casolina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  WHTTCNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8.  1966,  WUllam  J.  Erwln. 
chairman  of  the  board,  Dan  River  Mills, 
Inc..  and  first  vice  president.  American 
Textile  Manufacturers  Institute,  made  a 
very  excellent  address  at  an  industry  ap- 
preciation dinner  sponsored  by  the  Shel- 
by, N.C..  Lions  Club. 

Mr.  Erwin  discussed  in  a  very  splendid 
manner  his  subject,  "The  Role  of  Indus- 
try in  Today's  Society." 

Since  Mr.  Erwin's  remarks  were  so 
impressive  I  felt  that  our  colleagues 
would  be  interested  in  having  the  benefit 
of  them.  I,  therefore,  request  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Appendix  of  the  Concrbssional  Record. 

THX   ROLX  or  INBDSTRT   IN   TOOAT'S  SOCIETY 

(By  William  J.  Erwln.  chairman  of  the  board, 
Dan  River  Mills,  Inc.;  first  vice  president. 
American  Textile  Manufacturers'  Insti- 
tute) 

You  are  very  kind  to  Invite  me  to  speak  to 
you  tonight.  To  me,  this  Is  like  a  home- 
convlng.  for  I  was  born  In  Plnevllle.  N.C.,  not 
far  from  here,  and  lived  In  Shelby  In  the 
late  twenties  as  manager-superintendent  of 
the  Ella  Mills. 

The  company  that  I  serve  has  made  many 
acquisitions  In  the  past  10  years  and  I  have 
been  involved  In  them,  but  this  was  not  my 
first  exi>erlence  In  the  acquisition  business. 
The  first  acquisition  I  made  was  In  Shelby, 
when  I  persuaded  Elizabeth  Suttle,  a  Shelby 
girl,  to  marry  me.  Perhaps  I  should  call  It 
a  merger.  It  has  paid  good  dividends 
through  the  years,  and  one  stock  dividend. 

Elizabeth  Is  not  only  my  cloeest  tie  In 
every  facet  of  my  life;  she  Is  also  my  closest 
tie  to  Shelby,  but  not,  as  I  have  indicated, 
the  single  tie.  After  all,  I  labored  in  your 
vineyard  for  several  years  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  and  being  tutored  by  sev- 
eral textile  executives  who  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  the  cultural  and  Industrial  life  of 
Cleveland  County.  I  should  like  to  mention 
two  of  them :  J.  B.  Dover  and  R.  T.  LeOrand. 
I  am  so  pleased  that  the  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  these  patriarchs  are  following  In  their 
footsteps. 

Virginia  Is  my  adopted  State  and  North 
Carolina  my  native  State.  I  have  deep  ad- 
miration for  and  revel  In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  both — which  makes  me  think  of 
the  occasion  when  a  prominent  North  Caro- 
linian was  telling  a  prominent  Virginian 
about  the  virtues  of  Industrial  development 
of  the  Tarheel  State  and  the  Virginian  be- 
came a  little  annoyed.  "You  know,  Virginia 
Is  the  cradle  of  the  Republic  and  the  mother 
of  Presidents,"  said  the  Virginian.  The 
North  Carolinian  retorted,  "Yes,  but  Vir- 
ginia hasn't  been  pregnant  for  many,  many 
years." 

The  presence  c*  your  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor and  your  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
your  Congressman,  and  many  State  officials, 
tempts  me  to  mention  that  Dan  River  has 
a  substantial  Interest  In  North  Carolina. 
Pour  of  our  directors  are  from  your  State, 
and  more  than  1,100  North  Carolinians  own 
some  three  quarters  ot  a  million  shares  at 
Dan   River  ICllls'  stock,    RecMitly,   we   ac- 


quired a  company  In  Burlington,  now  our 
only  manufacturing  operation  In  North 
Carolina.  AddltlMially,  we  are  substantial 
users  of  the  fibers  you  produce  In  Cleveland 
County,  and  expect  to  become  even  larger 
users. 

I  must  assume  by  the  nature  of  things  that 
I  am  the  spokesman  for  the  large  number  of 
Lndiistry  people  here  this  evening,  and  In 
that  context,  I  must  commend  the  Lions 
Club  (I  am  not  so  much  of  a  Rotarlan  that 
I  can't  see  some  good  even  in  a  Lion)  for 
sponsoring  and  organizing  this  gathering  on 
behalf  of  all  the  citizens  of  Shelby  and 
Cleveland  Oounty. 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  Is  a  very  rare  event. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  dinners  to  appreciate 
this  person  or  In  testimony  to  another,  but 
appreciation  to  Industry — that  is  a  seldom 
thing.  Like  all  things  rare — a  helping  hand, 
an  unexpected  courtesy,  a  gracious  compli- 
ment when  least  anticipated — It  has  a  spe- 
cial quality  which  surprises  and  touches  the 
recipient. 

Industry  evokes  an  Image  of  plants,  ma- 
chinery and  equipment,  production  lines, 
high  finance,  and  board  rooms.  But  when 
you  strip  It  down  to  what  really  counts.  In- 
dustry Ls  people.  The  people  of  Industry 
in  Shelby  and  Cleveland  County  are  moved 
by  your  appreciation. 

Yes,  your  expression  here  tonight  Is  a 
high  moment  In  the  lives  of  those  of  us 
who  must  be  concerned,  as  the  popular  com- 
ment goes,  with  meeting  a  pajrroU. 

The  concern  goes  much  deeper  than  that, 
of  course,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  the 
moet  constructive  contribution  I  could  make 
would  be  to  reflect  In  these  next  few  minutes 
an  Industrialist's  view  of  Industry — Its  role 
and  Its  responsibilities. 

Basically,  the  responsibilities  of  industry 
fall  Into  three  broad,  very  general  categories : 
to  make  a  profit,  to  provide  Jobs,  and  to  take 
part  in  community  life. 

But,  as  I  said,  the  concern  goes  much 
deeper  than  these  broad  categories,  moving 
Into  a  myriad  of  more  definitive  byways  of 
the  mainstream. 

In  the  first  place.  In  our  pursuit  of  profit, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  produce  high 
quality  goods,  to  Innovate  in  terms  of  both 
product  and  production  to  the  end  that 
prices  and  production  costs  alike  are  realistic 
and  honest.  And  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  sell  those  goods  vigorously  in  every  avail- 
able market. 

In  the  second  place.  In  providing  Jobs,  It  Is 
not  enough  merely  to  provide  a  man  who 
wants  to  work  with  a  place  to  do  that  work. 
Our  responsibility  is  so  broad  as  to  Insist 
that  we  offer  Incentive  as  well  as  security,  to 
provide  the  means  by  which  employees  might 
refine  their  basic  needs  In  a  constant  up- 
lifting of  both  living  standards  and  personal 
ambitions. 

Tlilrd,  In  taking  part  in  community  life, 
our  basic  responsibility  Includes  a  deep- 
seated  obligation  to  Invest  in  growth — 
growth  for  the  comi>any.  Its  product  line,  its 
people  and  Its  environment,  and  not  neces- 
sarily In  that  order.  Our  resiwnslbillty  In- 
cludes Imparting  a  sense  of  order  to  that 
growth,  planning  It  as  carefully  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances  which  shape  our 
Judgment,  establishing  It  soundly,  and 
transacting  It  smoothly. 

The  young  king  of  Egypt  In  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.,  complained  to  his  teacher,  the 
great  Euclid,  that  he  had  to  apply  himself  In 
order  to  learn  geometry  and  was  favored  virlth 
the  classic  response,  "There  Is  no  royal  road 
to  geometry,"  There  Is  no  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess. Our  social  responsibilities  have  never 
been  greater. 

Just  to  remind  you  of  the  Influence  of 
Industry    In    community    growth,    let    me 
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cite  these  figures.  If  they  are  wrong. 
blame  the  Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
they  furnished  them.  In  the  short  6-year 
period  from  1958  to  1964,  the  Cleveland 
County  taxable  property  valuation  almost 
doubled,  from  $88  to  »175  million;  Insured 
wages  increased  100  percent,  from  $33  to  $66 
million;  average  Insured  emplojrment  Jumped 
from  12,000  to  more  than  17,000.  These  are 
outstanding  gains;  they  do  you  credit.  Ob- 
viously, not  all  these  gains  occurred  within 
Industry,  but  I  do  no  disservice  to  any 
other  segment  of  your  economy  when  I  as- 
sert that  Industry  is  the  engine  which  pow- 
ered this  remarkable  economic  growth. 

Industry  does  not  perform  Its  role  In  a 
vacuum.  Rather,  it  is  performed  in  a  pres- 
sure vessel  which  sometimes  simmers  and 
more  often  bubbles  as  heat  is  applied  from 
all  sides.  For  example,  we  are  obligated  to 
recognize  that  we  are  no  longer  part  of  a 
world  that  is  limited  by  geographical  condi- 
tions or  by  the  distance  you  can  travel  In  a 
day's  time.  There  Is  no  Insularity  from  the 
world  around  us,  certainly  not  in  the  textile 
Industry. 

Actually,  I  believe  the  dally  encounters 
with  a  shrinking  world  are  but  reminders 
of  something  we  began  to  realize  30  years 
ago.  The  realities  were  forced  Into  the 
background  by  World  War  n,  the  unnatiiral 
economic  conditions  following  the  war,  and 
then  the  Korean  conflict — but  they  were 
shoved  violently  at  us  about  10  s^ars  ago. 
We  realized  that  there  was.  Indeed,  a  re- 
buUt  textUe  Industry  In  Japan.  That  Hong 
Kong  could  be  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
free  port  with  a  chronic  water  shortage. 

We  realized  that  trade  agreements  nego- 
tiated with  one  nation  could  be  quickly 
appropriated  by  others  under  our  most- 
favored-nation  concept,  and  that  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  sell  American  cotton  abroad 
on  a  cutrate  basis  could  have  that  cotton 
turn  around  and  sent  back  to  us  In  shirts 
and  slacks  faster  than  we  could  bat  an  eye. 
We  realized  that  we  could  lose  domestic 
markets  to  goods  from  places  we  never  heard 
of,  and  that  we  couldn't  sell  goods  in  those 
never-heard-of  places  If  we  wanted  to.  In 
short,  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  we  could 
be  dead  as  the  world's  great  textile  Nation, 
and  In  a  hurry. 

This  explains  our  great  concern  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  unique  long- 
term  International  cotton  textile  trade  ar- 
rangement, which  regulates  the  movement 
of  cotton  textiles  between  exporting  and  im- 
porting nations.  It  explains  our  great  hope 
that  the  concept  of  this  arrangement  might 
be  extended  to  all  textile  products  regardless 
of  fiber  content.  As  I  have  said  so  often, 
this  Is  a  multlflber  Industry  and  our  foreign 
trade  program  must  take  this  fact  Into 
account. 

There  was  a  time  when  we.  like  other 
American  Industry,  believed  the  solution  to 
our  problems  lay  in  a  tariff  wall  that  was 
penetrated  only  at  great  cost.  Now.  there 
Is  hardly  an  Indust^  In  this  country  which 
win  deny  the  Importance  of  international 
trade.  There  simply  must  be  foreign  access 
to  our  domestic  markets,  and  access  to  for- 
eign markets  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  make  the  United  States  carry  the  full 
burden  of  trade  with  developing  and  expand- 
ing Industrial  nations.  The  answer,  of 
course.  Is  In  a  foreign  trade  policy  some- 
where between  these  extremes,  a  concept 
which  takes  into  realistic  account  the  various 
capabilities  of  trading  nations.  It  Is  a  con- 
cept which  demands  a  view  longer  than  the 
moment,  a  vision  with  reality  and  proveable 
fact. 

Another  example:  As  you  well  know,  deci- 
sions made  in  Washington  by  the  adminis- 
tration or  by  the  Congress,  have  a  widening 
Influence  on  the  conditions  under  which 
industry  operates.  And  the  Influence  la  not 
all  bad. 


Recent  administrations  have  recognized 
that  the  textile  Industry  Is  basic  to  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health,  that  there  are  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  earn  their  living 
from  textiles  by  growing  or  making  the  raw 
materials,  by  producing  the  yams  and  fab- 
rics, and  by  transforming  them  into  ap- 
parel, household  furnishings,  and  industrial 
products. 

There  are  other  millions  In  the  military 
service  who  need  the  fabrics  this  industry 
produces.  As  the  struggle  in  Vietnam  es- 
calates, and  the  requirements  of  the  military 
grow,  these  needs  will  be  met.  On  this, 
the  industry  is  of  one  mind. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  County  do  not 
need  to  be  sold  on  the  importance  of  the 
textile  Industry,  but  Washington  did.  The 
leaders  and  staff  of  the  American  TextUe 
Manufacturers  Institute,  your  representa- 
tives In  Congress,  the  represenatlvis  of  other 
great  textile-products  States,  your  governors 
and  other  governors,  all  Joined  together  to 
do  the  job.  These  administrations — Ken- 
nedy's and  Johnson's — were  convinced  that 
there  were  problems  which  bore  heavily  on 
the  Industry  which  only  they  could  correct. 
They  advocated  anC  took  action  to  allevi- 
ate them.  First,  they  liberalized  deprecia- 
tion allowances  for  the  textile  Industry.  Sec- 
ond, they  worked  out  the  long-term  cotton 
textile  arrangement  I  mentioned  earlier  to 
bring  some  reasonable  control  of  cotton  tex- 
tile Imports  from  low-wage  foreign  nations. 
Third,  they  urged  Congress  to  legislate  one- 
price  cotton  and  the  Congress  responded. 

The  results  are  history.  In  1965,  textile 
production  was  at  a  record  high.  Fiber  con- 
sumption hit  a  new  peak.  Cotton  con- 
sumption Increased.  TextUe  sales  volume 
was  at  the  highest  level  In  history.  Profits 
were  up  substantially.  Capital  mvestment 
by  the  textile  Industry  reached  a  record.  As 
recently  as  1958,  capital  Investment  by  tex- 
tile companies  amounted  to  about  $300  mil- 
lion. In  1966,  by  conservative  estimates, 
capital  Investment  wUl  exceed  $i  billion, 
more  than  a  threefold  Increase. 

Employees  shared  In  the  industry's  new 
pro6p)erity.  In  recent  years,  wage  increase 
has  followed  wage  Increase,  and  other  benefits 
have  been  Improved.  And  there  are  more 
employees  working  In  the  Industry  to  par- 
ticipate In  these  Improvements. 

The  consumer  has  gained,  too.  The  Amer- 
ican consumer  can  buy  from  a  hitherto 
unmatched  array  of  textile  products — un- 
matched in  terms  of  variety  of  style,  of  color, 
of  fiber  content,  of  quality,  and  of  price. 
In  no  other  product,  can  he — or  more  often 
she — obtain  so  much  value  for  the  money 
spent. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  risen.  Higher  standards  of  what  is  ap- 
propriate and  fitting  in  a  prosperous  economy 
contribute  to  this;  so  too  has  the  gradutJ 
inflation  we  have  experienced  for  a  number, 
of  years.  This  has  affected  textile  prices. 
They  have  increased,  but  less  than  those  for 
other  products.  If  you  will  analyze  the  con- 
sumers' price  Index,  the  accepted  measure  of 
changes  In  the  cost  of  living,  and  break  It 
down  into  Its  comiwnent  Items,  you  will  be 
Impressed  by  the  fact  that  apparel  prices 
have  Increased  the  least — «ind  textiles  are  the 
raw  materials  for  apparel.  Go  a  step  fTirtha", 
Analyze  the  changes  In  the  wholesale  price 
index  which  reflects  directly  the  course  ot 
textile  prices.  Again  you  will  be  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  textile  prices  have  advanced 
less  than  the  prices  on  other  commodities. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable — farmers, 
employees,  stockholders,  the  government, 
everybody — has  benefited  from  the  upsurge 
In  textiles.  Another  conclusion  is  clear — 
unshackled,  freed  o<  unwise  Government- 
Imposed  restrictloms.  Industry  can  best  per- 
form its  classic  role  In  investment  and 
expansion. 

Let's  look  at  another  side  of  Industry^ 
role.    It  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  quits 
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special  affinity  between  the  textUe  Industry 
and  the  commtmltlea  In  which  our  plants 
are  located.  It  traces  back  to  the  way  our 
Industry  was  founded.  The  beginnings  were 
small.  More  often  than  sot,  a  textile  mill 
was  started  by  local  capital,  usually  In  a 
small  town,  sometimes  not  in  a  town  at  all, 
but  on  a  river  site,  with  the  town  growing 
up  around  it.  In  any  event.  It  was  a  local, 
community  enterprise.  The  fortunes  of  the 
town  and  the  mlU  were  closely  intertwined. 
Much  of  that  has  changed.  The  Industry 
has  multiplied  In  size;  ownership  has  broad- 
ened; acquisitions  and  mergers  have  created 
big,  diversified,  integrated  organizations. 
Local  capital  is  important,  but  Wall  Street  Is. 
also. 

HappUy,  not  aU  has  changed.  The  affinity 
remains.  Textile  companies  continue  to  be 
concerned  about  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  operate.  They  sup- 
port better  schools,  support  civic  Improve- 
ments. BupjKjrt  the  institutions  and  agencies 
which  make  the  community  what  it  Is. 
PlnanclaUy.  of  course,  but  It  Is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  taxes  and  contributions.  Look 
among  your  leaders,  here  or  elsewhere  In  the 
South — In  civic  clubs,  on  governing  bodies, 
on  school  boards,  on  commissions,  in  fund 
campaigns,  you  find  textile  people.  They 
are  there  by  choice,  yes;  but  with  the 
encouragement  and  backing  of  their  compa- 
nies. 

You  can  call  this  self-serving,  but  If  you 
do,  you  miss  the  point.  The  textile  Industry 
abides  by  the  gospel  that  its  responsibility 
does  not  end  with  the  running  of  a  succees- 
fiU  operation  and  the  making  of  a  profit. 
It  Is,  like  everyone  else,  a  citizen  of  the 
community,  and  expects  to  act  accordingly— 
and  responsibly. 

There  Is  one  other  area  I  want  to  men- 
tion In  which  the  textile  Industry  has  ac- 
cepted ite  role  with  enthusiasm.  I  speak  of 
education,  and  more  specifically,  higher  ed- 
ucation. The  quest  for  educaUon  Is  a  domi- 
nant feature  of  our  society,  and  we  are  happy 
to  see  It.  Selfishly,  we  cry  of  our  need  for 
bright,  highly  educated  personnel  who  can 
master  a  new  technology  and  adapt  to  the 
challenge  of  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing 
Industry.  On  larger  grounds,  we  see  the 
educated  man  and  woman  as  the  best  answer 
to  the  quest  for  sanity  and  peace  in  a  world 
bewildered  by  the  science  of  the  space  age, 
yet  torn  by  the  kinds  of  fears.  Jealousies,  and 
hates  which  had  their  birth  in  the  jungle. 

In  a  recent  siirvey.  It  was  discovered  that 
the  textile  Industry  ranked  second  to  print- 
ing and  publishing  in  the  percentage  of  net 
earnings  donated  to  support  higher  educa- 
tion. The  largest  company  in  our  Industry 
has  contributed  about  $5  million  in  the  past 
decade  to  aid  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Many  other  companies  designate  colleges  and 
universities  as  the  principal  recipients  of 
their  corporate  giving.  Dozens  of  textile 
companies  provide  scholarships  or  loans,  or 
both,  to  assist  needy  young  people  In  their 
pursuit  of  college  and  graduate  degrees. 
Textile  executives  and  managers — they  must 
count  In  the  hundreds — serve  as  trustees  on 
the  boards  of  colleges  and  universities,  and 
give  of  their  time  and  counsel  to  guide  these 
institutions  as  they  Improve  and  expand  their 
programs  and  facilities.  You  can  sense  I  am 
proud  of  the  manner  In  which  the  textile 
industry  has  seized  hold  of  Its  role  In 
education.. 

You  surely  have  heard  of  the  moimtaln 
man  In  North  Carolina  who  was  Interviewed 
by  a  newspaper  reporter  on  his  lOOth  birth- 
day. When  the  reporter  asked  him,  "You've 
seen  a  lot  of  changes  In  your  day,  havent 
you?"  the  old  feUow  repUed,  "Yes,  and  I've 
been  agin  every  single  one  of  them." 

Whether  we  are  against  It  or  not,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  history  Is  a  never-ending 
process  of  adjustment,  of  change,  of  transi- 
tion— and  this  Is  partlctUarly  true  of  our  eco- 
nomic apparatus.    You  cannot  stop  change 
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aAj  more  than  King  Canute  could  turn  back 
tlie  waves.  Arnold  Toynbee  calls  It  a  per- 
manent Industrial  revolution.  Each  suc- 
ceeding generation  must  face  up  to  peril  and 
promise  unlike  any  before  It.  And  each  gen- 
eration has  a  choice  of  sleeping  through  It, 
like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  or  working  to  influence 
the  direction  the  change  takes. 

The  greatest  fa^^t  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  was 
not  that  be  beat  his  wife — that's  only  a 
simple  misdemeanor — nor  that  he  neglected 
and  abused  his  children,  nor  even  that  he 
got  drunk.  Old  Rip's  real  tragedy  was  that 
he  slept  through  a  revolution  with  a  loaded 
rifle  a^  his  aide.  In  every  phase  of  our  na- 
tional existence — economic,  political,  social, 
cultural — strong  forces  are  at  work.  We 
must  not  sleep  like  old  Rip;  we  must  flght 
to  preserve  the  private  enterprise  system 
which  has  enabled  Industry  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibility In  underglrdlng  today's  society. 


Lithoanian  ladependcBce 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxutozs 

W  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRB3ENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  both 
right  and  necessary  that  we  devote  a  few 
minutes  today,  the  16th  of  February,  to 
pay  homage  and  tribute  to  a  nation 
whose  people  deserve  the  highest  acco- 
lades it  is  iToesible  to  give.  The  nation  of 
which  I  speak  is.  of  course.  Lithuania, 
which  today  celebrates  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  Its  declaration  of  independ- 
ence on  this  date  In  1918. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  nearly 
one-half  century  since  the  Lithuanian 
people  were  able  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors,  the  idea  and  goal  of  an 
independent  state  wherein  they  could 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
prosperity  has  not  for  a  moment  been 
abandoned.  Indeed,  the  devotion  and 
ardor  with  which  the  Lithuanians  for 
many  centuries  sought  tfl  rid  themselves 
of  the  tyrannical  rule  imposed  upon  them 
by  a  series  of  conquerors,  invaders  and 
occupiers  is  a  magnificent  and  moving 
tale. 

Against  the  most  incredible  odds,  the 
Lithuanian  people  maintained  their  na- 
tional identity,  their  language,  their  re- 
ligion, and  their  culture.  Despite  the 
attempts  of  the  Russian  czars,  the  Polish 
Army,  and  German  occupiers  of  all 
ix>lltlcal  hues  to  root  out  this  brave  peo- 
ple, the  Lithuanian  national  conscious- 
ness continued  to  flourish.  In  the  few 
years  of  liberty  which  Lithuania  enjoyed 
enjoyed  between  the  two  world  wars,  a 
great  flowering  of  the  arts  took  place. 
Musicians,  actors,  athletes,  writers,  poets, 
and  artists  made  their  homeland  famous 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
There  are  few,  if  any,  musicians  among 
us  who  have  not  heard  of  Mikas  Petraus- 
kas  and  Anna  Kaska:  those  interested  in 
the  theater  know  Ivan  Lebedeff  and 
Shirley  White;  followers  of  sport  know 
Jack  Sharkey  and  Billle  Burke,  while 
names  such  as  V.  D.  Brenner,  Louis  Ros- 
enthal, Basanavi^lus,  and  J.  Maciulliu- 
BCairools  have  also  made  their  names 


bywords  in  their  own  field  of  artistic 
endeavor. 

This  is.  I  think,  the  highest  tribute  of 
all:  the  efforts  and  achievements  of  a 
people  despite  all  the  adversities  which 
a  cruel  fate  has  heaped  upon  them. 
When  the  Lithuanians  are  once  again 
permitted  to  live  in  peace,  and  follow 
their  own  pursuits,  we  may  look  forward 
to  a  new  renaissance  from  this  embattled 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  await  that  day  with 
pleasure,  and  wish  the  Lithuanians  noth- 
ing but  the  best  until  that  glorious  day 
arrives. 


Poverty   War   Workers   Join   Antirodent 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBZS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOKiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  primary  aims  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's war  on  poverty  is  to  get 
people  to  work.  To  get  them  off  the 
local  welfare  rolls  and  help  them  be- 
come self-sufflclent  citizens  learning 
trades  and  paying  their  fair  share  of 
the  taxload. 

There  appeared  an  article  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 8  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
dealing  with  a  rather  unusual  application 
of  poverty  war  workers  hired  under  a 
grant  as  community  aids  to  the  Chicago 
rodent  and  pest  control  program.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  approach  will  greatly 
aid  in  the  flght  against  rodents  and  pests 
in  the  poorer  sections  of  the  city.  It 
will  be  the  flrst  time  that  inspection  aids 
will  be  women  and  it  will  be  another  flrst 
for  the  war  on  poverty. 

I  commend  the  article  from  the  Sun- 
Times  to  my  colleagues : 
[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times.  Peb.  8. 

I960) 
PovntTT    Was    Womuss    Join    ANTnoDENT 

PaOJECT 

(By   Basil   Talbott) 

Chicago's  rodent  and  pest  control  program 
entered  a  new  phase  Monday  with  the  reas- 
signment of  32  poverty  war  workers  to  the 
Chicago  Department  of  Buildings. 

The  workers  were  lent  by  the  Chicago 
Conxmlttee  on  Urban  Opportunity  and  are 
being  trained  to  make  modified  building  in- 
spections In  the  city's  step|>ed-up  war  on 
slums. 

They  were  transferred  to  the  building 
deptu^ment  from  CCUO's  urban  progress 
centers  where  they  bad  been  employed  as 
community   and   program   representatives. 

Abel  D.  Swlrsky.  deputy  commissioner  of 
the  building  depej-tment.  said  Commissioner 
Sidney  D.  Smith  plans  to  deputise  the  new 
personnel  as  Inspector  aids  under  srupervl- 
olon  of  professional  city  Inspectors. 

Three  of  the  new  aids  had  been  com- 
munity representatives  working  in  neighbor- 
hoods "famUarlzlng  persons  with  all  anti- 
poverty  programs  and  meeting  with  com- 
munity organizations,"  said  a  CCUO  spokes- 
man. 

The  other  were  program  representatives 
"asalgned  to  urban  ix-ogreas  centers  since  the 
oold   ■—■on."   tb*   qx>kMmaA   said.    "Host 


of  the  programs  they  'were  working  on 
depended  on  the  availability  of  youths  out- 
doors." 

The  aids  attended  their  first  class  Prlday 
at  the  building  department  and  began  work- 
ing In  the  field  Monday,  Swlrsky  'said. 
Working  with  the  aids  are  10  laborers  and 
street  foremen  on  loan  from  the  department 
'  of  streets  and  sanitation. 

The  sanitation  department  personnel,  who 
had  been  working  on  another  phase  of  the 
rat  control  program,  received  their  training 
Thursday. 

"TTie  aids  will  visit  buildings  and  flats  and 
ascertain  whether  rodent  and  pest  situations 
exist  there."  Swlrsky  said.  Under  supervi- 
sion of  a  special  team  of  18  department  In- 
spectors working  out  of  the  urban  progress 
centers,  the  aids  will  prepare  notices  of  viola- 
tions to  the  property  owners,  he  said. 

Copies  of  'the  notices  will  be  sent  to  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Health  which  has  been 
supervising  a  rat-extermination  program 
funded  partially  by  the  war  on  poverty. 

Carlos  Stepto,  assistant  chief  of  inspection 
for  the  building  department  and  head  of  the 
new  program,  said  the  aids  will  act  as 
advance  men  for  the  health  department 
teams,  who  have  been  doing  the  actual  ex- 
termination. 

"They  will  make  a  cursory  examination  of 
buildings  solely  for  rats,  roaches  and  rub- 
bish conditions  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  rat  control  crews  in,"  Stepto  said.  Pro- 
fessional department  Inspectors  will  make 
complete  Inspections  at  a  later  time. 

Some  50  of  the  100  persons  who  have  been 
working  on  the  actual  extermination  were 
hired  under  a  wau'  on  poverty  grant  as  com- 
munity aids.  "The  50  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed  neighborhood  residents  who 
were  referred  to  the  health  department  by 
the  CCUO, "  according  to  Health  Commis- 
sioner Saniuel  L.  Andelman. 

Sixteen  of  the  new  building  inspection 
aids  are  women.  "As  far  as  I  know  this  Is 
the  flrst  time  women  have  worked  as  build- 
ing Inspectors,"  Swlrsky  said. 

"It's  not  a  dainty  asflgnment."  he  said, 
"but  women  have  a  deep  and  natural  In- 
terest in  these  matters.  Women  can  locate 
houf<ekeeplng  violations  Just  as  well  as  men 
can.'" 

Stepto  said  that  the  women  "seemed 
enthusiastic  during  the  training  sessions" 
and  that  he  was  confldent  they  would  work 
out  well. 

Before  the  teams  of  Inspector  aids  were 
established,  city  Inspectors  were  acting  as 
the  advance  men  for  the  rodent  control 
teams,  Swlrsky  said. 

"With  the  addition  of  aids  we  will  double 
or  triple  the  building  surveys  we  have  been 
doing  and  step  up  the  Involvement^jflBhe 
poor  in  the  program,"  he  said. 
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The  56th  Annirersary  of  the  Boy  Scouti 
of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNoi8 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
celebrating  their  56th  anniversary. 

The  history  of  this  outstanding  orga- 
nization is  one  of  which  all  Boy  Scouts — 
past  and  present — can  be  tremendously 
proud.    The  Boy  Scouts  were  chartered 
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by  Congress  in  1916.  In  the  past  56 
years,  more  than  37  million  Americans 
have  been  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts; 
the  Scouts  have  more  than  5'/2  million 
members  today.  Many  of  our  Nation's 
leaders  were  Boy  Scouts  in  their  youth. 

The  Boy  Scouts  work  to  develop  hon- 
orable young  men  of  initiative  and  good 
character.  Good  citizenship  and  good 
sense  is  stressed. 

I  join  with  millions  of  other  Americans 
in  saluting  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  in  wishing  them  continued  success. 


Hu  Work  on  CivU  Rights  WiU 
Be  a  Memorial  to  Him 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 11,  Battle  Creek  lost  a  devoted  pub- 
lic servant  and  the  Fort  Custer  Job 
Corps  Center  lost  a  good  right  arm. 
Herman  McOee,  who  was  among  the 
strongest  and  most  dedicated  persons  I 
have  known,  and  who  won  many  battles 
W'hich  would  have  been  avoided  by  ordi- 
nary men,  will  continue  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  have  been  left 
behind  him. 

Mr.  McGee  had  dedicated  himself  to 
the  belief  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  might  need  not  make  right,  and 
that  love  and  respect  for  one's  fellows 
must  pervade  the  Individual  lives  of 
each  of  us.  He  lived  his  beliefs,  and  the 
illness  which  took  him  was  aggravated 
by  his  concerns  that  he  must  always  do 
more  to  reduce  the  frictions  arising  in 
his  community. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Mr.  McGee  gave 
his  life  to  the  Fort  Custer  Job  Corps 
Center.  He  spent  his  evenings  allaying 
the  misunderstandings  which  developed 
between  the  boys  from  the  center  and 
those  from  the  town.  He  was  at  street 
comers  and  in  soda  fountains  when 
needed.  He  took  the  boys  into  his  own 
home.  He  was  determined  that  the  boys 
from  the  center  would  gain  fully  from 
the  opportunity  which  It  offered  them. 
His  passing  leaves  a  gap  which  will  re- 
main open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  news- 
paper serving  the  community,  the  Bat- 
tle Creek  Enquirer  &  News,  expressed  in 
its  editorial  page  last  Sunday  a  fitting 
tribute  to  this  great  citizen,  and  I  insert 
it  following  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
His  Work  on  Crvn,  Rights  Wru,  Be  a 
MzaiosiAi,  TO  Hoc 

Back  in  1961,  a  Houston,  Tex.,  Industrialist 
Offered  any  Communist  or  Socialist  one-way 
passage  "to  the  country  of  his  choice,  pro- 
vided he  gives  up  bis  citizenship  and  never 
returns." 

Declaring  he  was  neither  a  Communist  nor 
a  Socialist,  a  Battle  Creek  man  wrote  the 
Texan. 

"I  accept  your  offer  tor  my  family  and  my- 
self," he  salU.     "My  reasons  are  numerous, 


but  It  should  be  explanation  enough  to  you 
to  say  that  I  am  a  Negro. 

"Since  I  haven't  enjoyed  many  of  the  priv- 
ileges and  rights  of  a  U.S.  citizen  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government,  which 
they  cannot  enforce,  I  do  not  feel  that  re- 
nouncing this  second-class  citizenship  will 
be  any  great  loss. 

"I  am  not  bitter,  but  I  do  feel  that  this  Is 
a  hopeless  situation  for  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  partly  to  blame." 

The  writer  of  that  letter,  Herman  McOee, 
died  Prlday.  His  death,  at  the  age  of  40,  was 
untimely,  but  he  bad  lived  long  enough  to 
witness  some  change  In  the  conditions  he 
protested. 

After  writing  the  letter  quoted  above,  Mr. 
McGee  said  privately  that  rather  than  run- 
ning away  from  the  problem,  he  had  decided 
to  stay  here  and  do  something  about  It.  He 
put  his  decision  into  action  by  helping  to 
found  the  Battle  Creek  chapter  of  the  Con- 
gress on  Racial  Equality  and  serving  as  its 
chairman,  and  by  serving  as  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advsmce- 
ment  of  Colored  People.  He  served,  also,  with 
distinction,  as  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
munity action  division  of  the  Calhoxin 
County  Community  Council. 

Always  firm  In  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  he 
was  also  willing  to  listen  and  to  learn. 
Thereby  he  did  a  great  deal  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  Negro  and  the  white  communi- 
ties in  this  city. 

Mr.  McGee  would  not  say  that  his  task  was 
completed.  It  is  far  from  done.  But  It  can 
be  said  of  him  that  he  contributed  more  than 
most,  Negro  or  white,  for  a  cause  In  which 
he  believed.  His  work  will  be  a  memorial 
to  him. 


Eli  Lilly  and  Ayrshire  Given  Honors  by 
Wabash  Valley  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY   . 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  H6USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years  we  have  become  educated  to  the 
fact  that  the  water  supply  which  we  take 
for  granted  in  many  areas  Is  in  real 
jeopardy  because  of  pollution. 

Partly  the  problems  of  water  pollution 
stem  from  our  rapidly  growing  popula- 
tion and  its  demands  for  water.  Another 
major  problem  results  from  Industrial 
wastes  which  are  dumped  Into  our 
streams  imtreated  or  inadequately 
treated. 

Consequently  the  far-sighted  and  re- 
sponsible action  of  the  Ell  Lilly  Co.  in 
constructing  an  excellent  treatment 
facility  for  their  Tippecanoe  Laboratories 
in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  very  welcome  news. 
This  company  again  demonstrates  the 
kind  of  community  interest  and  concern 
for  the  general  welfare  which  have  made 
it  an  outstanding  company. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  this 
very  responsible  action  by  the  company 
was  recognized  by  the  Wabash  Valley 
Association  and  honored  for  its  "out- 
standing efforts  in  handling  waste  mate- 
rials." The  story  Is  well  told  in  the 
following  story  from  the  February  6, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune- 
Star: 


Wabash     Vaixet     News:     Eli     Lilxt     amd 

Ayrshire  Given  Honoes  by  Wabash  Vallxt 

Association 

Olney,  Iix. — Ell  Lilly  tc  Co.  was  honored 
here  Friday  for  its  outstanding  efforts  in 
handling  waste  materials  at  its  Tippecanoe 
Laboratories  in  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  Its  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  keep  the  Wabash  River 
clean. 

The  Lilly  Co.  Is  the  flrst  Indiana  in- 
dustrial concern  to  be  cited  for  Its  water  con- 
servation efforts  by  the  9- year-old  Wabash 
Valley  Association.  Pour  other  companies 
with  plants  In  Indiana  and  Illinois  also-re- 
ceived commendations. 

The  awards  were  made  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association  at  Olney.  More  than 
1 ,000  association  officers  and  members  attend- 
ed the  awards  program. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Association  has  head- 
quarters In  Mount  Carmel,  Hi.  It  was  orga- 
nized in  1957  in  an  effort  to  educate  citizens 
In  proper  water  management  and  soil  conser- 
vation. There  are  58  assoclaticHi  chapters  In 
the  80  counties  wholly  within  the  Wabash 
Valley  watershed. 

Many  of  Indiana  and  Illinois'  U.S.  ^nators 
and  Representatives  are  charter  members  of 
the  group.  Its  president  Is  Robert  Gramel- 
spacher.  Jasper,  Ind.,  buslneseman  and  a 
former  member  of  the  Indiana  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Association  awards  were  presented  by 
Henry  J.  Wallace,  flrst  vice  president. 

In  accepting  the  award  for  the  Lilly  Co.. 
Jerome  J.  Stefaniak,  Ph.  D.,  director  of  the 
Tippecanoe  Laboratories,  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation for  the  recognition.  He  pointed 
put  that  the  achievements  ^ere  made  pos- 
sible by  the  efforts  of  the  engineering  and 
technical  staff,  headed  by  Robert  H.  L.  Howe. 
Ph.  D.,  and  the  full  coopwratlon  of  the  group 
assigned  to  waste  disposal. 

The  Wabash  Valley  Association's  citation 
states: 

"Eli  LUIy  &  Co.  has  performed  a 
meritorious  service  in  its  effort  to  prevent 
stream  pollution  to  the  best  of  Its  con- 
siderable ability.  The  design,  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Tippe- 
canoe Laboratories  in  Lafayette,  which  are 
engaged  in  the  production  of  phrmaceutl- 
cals  and  agricultural  chemicals,  are  an  out- 
standing example  of  a  modem  corporation's 
efforts  to  live  In  harmony  with  its  environ- 
ment. 

"As  the  laboratories  were  originally  desig- 
nated, adequate  waste  treatment  facilities 
were  included  as  part  of  the  building  pro- 
gram. As  the  operations  have  been  ex- 
panded, so  have  the  waste  treatment  facili- 
ties." 

The  waste  dlspoeal  system  Installed  by  EU 
Lilly  &  Co.  at  the  Tippecanoe  facility  cost 
nearly  (2  million,  and  operational  costs  to- 
^  tal  more  than  $200,000  armually.  The  com- 
'  pany  has  an  active  waste  monitoring  pro- 
grun,  both  above  and  downstream  from  the 
plant,  and  monthly  results  are  submitted  to 
the  Indiana  Water  Pollution  Control  Board. 

The  Tippecanoe  Laboratories  were  estab- 
lished in  1954  with  35  employees.  Employ- 
ment today  Is  more  than  30lo.  Seven  employ- 
ees operate  the  disposal  system  on  a  24-hour, 
7-day-a-week  bfisls.  The  system  Is  large 
enough  to  handle  the  disposal  needs  of  a 
city  with  60,000  to  70.000  population.  This 
population  is  roughly  that  of  the  cities  of 
Lafayette  and  West  Lafayette  combined. 

A  second  Indiana  comp>any  to  be  com- 
mended by  the  Wabash  Valley  Association 
Is  Ayrshire  Collieries  Corp.  of  Indianapolis. 
It  was  recognized  for  its  strip  mine  reclama- 
tion work  In  Clay  County. 

Illinois  concerns  honored  for  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  are  Marathon  Oil  Co.'s  re- 
flnery  at  Robinson,  Texaco's  reflnery  at 
Lawrencevllle,  and  American  Machine  It 
Foimdry'B  wheel  division  at  Olney. 
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Litdc't  Research  Report  Backs  Amy's 
CiviliaB  Gob  fr%gT*m 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  have  been 
bombarded  with  a  constant  flow  of  antl- 
flrearms  propaganda,  and  I  take  the 
floor  today  In  another  attempt  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

My  colleagues  have  heard  alarming 
accusations  of  the  loose  operation  of  the 
Army's  civilian  marksmanship  pro- 
gram— oi  how  guns  and  ammunition 
furnished  by  the  Defense  Department 
are  going  to  arm  fanatics,  and  that  the 
program  is  worthless  and  a  waste  of 
money.  The  Army  itself  ordered  a  study 
into  the  entire  program  of  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Marksmanship  following  the  as- 
sassination of  Presideht  John  K.  Ken- 
nedy, and  reports  that  told  of  fanatical 
groups  hoarding  arsenals  to  flght  off 
Communist  invasion  of'  our  country. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co..  a  private  and  respected  re- 
search firm,  and  it  will  be  made  available 
within  a  few  days.  Already  garbled  and 
twisted  versions  of  the  report  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  Nation's  press.  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  '^of  my  colleague's 
an  article  about  the  report  tliat  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  13, 
1966. 

My  colleagues  might  note  that  the 
headline  belies  the  content  of  the  story, 
but  the  casual  reader  would  not  get  past 
the  implication  carried  In  the  headline 
"New  Curbs  Urged  on  Rifle  Program." 
In  view  of  the  harsh  accusations  against 
this  program,  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion which  is  associated  with  it.  and  de- 
cent law-abiding  people  who  oppose  un- 
necessary restrictions  on  peaceful  use 
of  flrearms.  the  Impact  is  obvious.  Well, 
let  us  look  at  exactly  what  the  story 
says: 

However,  the  study,  which  waa  carried 
out  by  a  private  research  concern,  endorsed 
the  basic  i>rogram  and  advocated  a  more  ef- 
fec^ve  public  relations  effort  to  win  "social 
^a<^ptance."  It  also  endorsed  the  close  Ual- 
v~""Bon  between  the  Army  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
under  this  Army  program,  limited  quan- 
tities of  military  arms  are  loaned,  and 
amunition  furnished  free,  to  be  used  in 
target  practice  by  orgarUzed  shooting 
clubs.  It  Is  under  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 
headed  by  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Army,  and  works  colsely  with  NRA.  The 
executive  office  is  headed  by  Col  M.  R. 
Preble,  who  has  the  title  of  Director  of 
Civilian  Marksmai^ship. 
Permit  me  to  continue  with  the  story: 
The  stud;  group  recommended  that  the 
staff  ot  the  director  be  broadened  to  include 
representatives  throughout  the  country.  It 
also  recommended  that  the  Army  offlclal  as- 
sume direct  responsibility  for  checking  In- 
dividual participants  In  the  national  pro- 
gram. 


The  Arthur  D.  Little  Investigators  reported 
that  although  Improvements  In  control 
woiUd  be  desirable,  they  bad  been  unable 
to  uncover  a  single  Incident  where  a  club 
affiliated  with  the  Director  of  Civilian  Marks- 
manship or  Its  members  have  been  convicted 
of  using  flrearms.  ammunition  and/or  Gov- 
ernment property  Improperly,  or  where  Di- 
rector of  Civilian  Markamanshlp  arms  have 
been  used  In  crimes  of  violence. 

The  Investigators  endorsed  the  program 
on  the  same  ground  on  which  It  was  Initiated 
50  years  ago,  as  a  n^eans  of  contributing  to 
national  defense  by  training  young  men  In 
the  use  of  arms.  The  Army's  training  pro- 
gram. It  observed,  still  leaves  something  to 
be  desired. 

Studies  Indicated  that  the  men  who  had 
previous  rifle  training  were  .not  only  more 
proficient  than  other  recruits  "but  more  apt 
to  enlist"  and  "more  apt  to  prefer  a  combat 
outfit." 

Sure,  the  report  recommended  tighten- 
ing controls  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
program,  but  the  twisted  headline  in 
this  news  story  in  my  judgment  is  in- 
credible. The  full  story,  in  my  judg- 
ment, gave  a  clean  bill  of  health  to  this 
program  in  a  study  of  more  than  100 
clubs  "in  areas  where  problems  of  con- 
trol were  apt  to  be  most  critical."  The 
areas  selected  by  the  research  group  ac- 
cording to  the  story  Itself  were  "known 
to  have  problems  wlih  racial  tensions 
and  violence,  extremists  and  subversive 
groups,  and  high  crime  rates."  The  re- 
port said  it  found  "no  instances"  of  di- 
rect orientation  toward  any  political  pro- 
grams or  extremist  activities,  and.  in  al- 
most all  instances,  club  officers  stressed 
that  it  was  club  policy  to  reject  appli- 
cants known  to  have  extremist  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  Congress  have  sat 
idly  by  In  the  past  and  seen  valuable  and 
vital  Government  programs  harshly  and 
unduly  criticized,  without  raising  the 
voice  of  commonsense. 

This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. The  statements  made  concerning 
its  operation  have  been  unjustified.  In 
this  day.  and  in  this  age,  when  young 
men  are  forced  to  carry  arms  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  free  world — every  nainute  of 
training  in  the  use  and  care  of  firearms 
Is  Important  to  them  and  to  us. 

I  want  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention a  few  brief  paragraphs  of  a  let- 
ter I  received  from  a  close  friend  and 
constituent,  who  knows  from  his  own  war 
experience  the  value  of  such  training. 
These  comments  are  from  Mr.  Billy  E. 
Lee.  an  attorney  at  law  in  Houston,  and 
I  think  they  have  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
matter: 

"In  1943  I  went  Into  the  Marine  Corps 
with  no  weapons  training  except  what  I  had 
picked  up  as  a  kid  bunting  anA  practicing 
on  targets  with  a  .23  and  a  .410  single-shot- 
gun. In  1043.  I  requested  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  assigned  to  the  scout  and  sniper 
school  of  the  4th  Marine  Division,  training 
at  Camp  Pendleton.  Calif.  There  I  was  Is- 
sued a  superb  1903A4  Springfield  with  a  star 
gaged  bore  and  mounting  an  8X  Unertl  scope. 
All  marines  with  whom  I  ever  came  In  con- 
tact had  been  Instilled  with  a  deserved  con- 
fidence both  In  themselves  and  their  rifle. 
and  all  marines,  cooks,  clerks,  and  assault 
troot>s  alike,  were  riflemen,  and  proud  of  It. 
In  the  scout  and  sniper  school  this  was  even 
more  pronounced.  Bach  of  us  was  specially 
chosen,  specially  trained,  and  supplied  with 
a  special  rifle.  To  us,  our  Individual  rifle 
was  not  only  a  weapon  of  defense.  It  was  the 
Dveans  ot  scvlng  the  Uves  of  many  of  our 


brothers  In  arms.  We  were  totally  misnamed, 
as  we  were  neither  scouts  nor  snipers.  We 
were  actually  antlsntpers.  Whenever  Iso- 
lated enemy  sniper  action  held  up  an  ad- 
vance, one  of  us  would  be  sent  Into  the  area 
to  locate  and  remove  the  enemy.  In  seek- 
ing out  an  entrenched  enemy  you  can  read- 
ily see  that  we  were  expendable.  However, 
our  superior  marksmanship  as  Individuals 
enabled  us  to  save  many  lives  that  would 
have  been  lost  by  a  frontal  attack  by  a  squad 
or  platoon  of  marines. 

After  the  war.  a  rifle  ceased  to  be  my  chief 
means  of  survival.  I  returned  to  the  civilian 
Ufe  I  had  known,  with  no  necessity  to  de- 
pend upon  a  weapon  and  my  marksmanship 
training  to  hang  on  to  my  own  life  and  to 
protect  my  friends.  The  training  I  had  re- 
ceived was  not  mustered  out  of  existence  at 
the  same  time  I  was  mustered  out  of  service, 
however.  Instead,  It  haa  continued  and  has 
Improved  considerably  since  my  termination 
of  Marine  Corps  service.  I  am  a  member  of 
Bayou  Rifles,  Inc..  of  Houston,  and  of  San 
Antonio  Big  Bore  Rifle  Club,  and  of  the 
Texas  State  Rifle  Association,  and  am  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Rifle  Association 
During  the  course  of  a  year  I  shoot  In  at  least 
15  tournaments.  I  have  my  own  reloading 
press  and  dies  and  load  my  own  ammunition. 
Each  year  for  the  past  6  years  I  have  gone  to 
Colorado  for  the  big  game  season  In  October, 
and  next  year  plan  on  going  to  Idaho  for  a 
pack  trip  into  this  Nation's  big  wilderness 
area  In  the  Idaho  primitive  area.  I  am  not 
an  officer  in  any  of  the  organizations  men- 
tioned, just  a  gun-totlng.  run-of-the-mill 
shooter.  By  constant  practice  and  continued 
training  I  am  now  a  much  better  scout  and 
sniper  than  I  was  In  the  days  that  I  was 
being  paid  by  the  Government  to  act  as  such. 
My  natural  equipment,  such  as  youthful  eyes 
and  strong  body,  are  depreciated  by  ttv* 
years,  but  the  education  I  have  received  by 
practice  and  study  have  more  than  made  up 
for  the  quality  of  this  one  Individual  shooter. 
If  Uncle  Sam  should  have  further  need  of 
me.  either  as  a  frontline  fighting  man.  or 
as  a  rifle  coach  In  training  other  young  men 
to  go  into  combat,  or  as  a  last  ditch  guerrilla 
fighting  off  an  enemy  who  Invaded  us  deeply 
and  who  was  a  challenge  to  our  very  exist- 
ence as  a  democracy. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  type  of  man 
I  want  to  see  tlais  program  keep  trained 
to  benefit  our  country.  And  I.  for  one. 
thank  God  our  Army  had  the  foresight 
50  years  ago  to  initiate  this  program,  and 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  see  that  it  is 
continued.  \ 

The  story  from  the  New  York  Times 
to  which  I  referred  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  13.  1966) 
Nrw  CmiBs  Urged  ok  Rtn^  PaocaAM 

Washinoton,  February  12. — Tighter  meas- 
ures of  control  have  been  recommended  In 
a  special  study  of  the  Government's  program 
for  promoting  rifle  practice  with  loaned  arms 
and  free  ammunition. 

Among  the  recommendations  was  one  that 
would  strengthen  the  Army's  direct  respon- 
sibility In  the  program.  In  which  the  clvlUan- 
run  National  Rifle  Association  now  has  a 
dominant  role. 

However,  the  study,  which  was  carried  out 
by  a  private  research  concern,  endorsed  the 
basic  program  and  advocated  a  more  effec- 
tive public  relations  effort  to  win  social  ac- 
ceptance. It  also  endorsed  the  close  Ualson 
between  the  Army  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association. 

The  study  was  ordered  by  the  Army  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  and 
stories  about  the  arsenals  that  had  been  col- 
lected by  the  Mlnutemen,  a  group  preparing 
to  flght  as  guerrillas  In  the  event  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  this  country. 

Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc..  of  Cambridge.  Mass., 
an    Inditftrlal    group   beaded   by   Maj.   Oen. 
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James    M.    Gavin,    retired,    conducted    the 
study. 

Under  the  existing  Federal  program,  the 
Army  distributes  limited  quantities  of  mili- 
tary arms,  on  loan,  and  free  ammunition  to 
be  used  In  target  practice  to  organized 
shooting  clubs. 

BACKED   BT    FEDERAI.    FT7NDS 

The  clubs  are  suppxjrted  by  the  federally 
financed  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice,  headed  by  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  In  close  coordination 
with  the  privately  managed  National  Rifle 
Association,  which  has  more  than  600,000 
members. 

These  include  youth  groups,  hunters  for 
sport  and  competitors  In  target  shooting. 
The  study  recommended  that  club  officers 
be  flngerprlnted  and  the  prints  be  sub- 
mitted for  checking  with  police  authorities. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  board  is  an 
Army  colonel  who  also  has  the  title  of  Direc- 
tor of  Civilian  Marksmanship.  The  present 
director.  Col.  Merele  R.  Preble,  has  a  civilian 
deputy  and  a  staff  of  22  persons  to  keep 
records. 

The  study  group  recommended  that  the 
staff  of  the  director  be  broadened  to  Include 
representatives  throughout  the  country.  It 
also  reconunended  that  the  Army  official  as- 
sume direct  responsibility  for  checking 
Individual  participants  In  the  national 
program. 

Most  of  this  Is  now  done  by  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  although  the  national 
board  Is  technically  responsible  for  lending 
arms  and  distributing  ammunition  to  qual- 
ified clubs.  The  board  thus  supports  about 
half  of  the  association's  12,000  member 
clubs. 

NO    ABUSES    UNCOVERED 

The  Kennedy  assassination  and  the  stories 
about  the  Mlnutemen,  especially  one  about 
the  discovery  of  a  huge  Minuteman  arsenal 
in  Clinton.  111..  In  May  1964.  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  precautions  taken  to  assure  that 
only  authorized  and  responsible  persons 
were  getting  arms  and  ammunition  under 
the  Federal  program. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  investigators  reported 
that  although  Improvements  in  control 
would  be  desirable,  they  had  been  unable  to 
uncover  a  single  incident  where  a  club  affili- 
ated with  the  Director  of  Civilian  Marksman- 
ship, "or  Its  members  have  been  convicted  of 
using  flrearms,  ammunition,  and/or  Govern- 
ment property  improperly  or  where  the 
Director  of  Civilian  Marksmanship  arms  have 
been  used  in  crimes  of  violence." 

The  investigators  endorsed  the  program  on 
the  same  ground  on  which  it  was  initiated  50 
years  ago.  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  na- 
tional defense  by  training  young  men  in  the 
use  of  arms.  The  Army's  training  program, 
it  observed,  "still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired." 

Studies  indicated  that  the  men  who  had 
had  previous  rifle  training  were  not  only  more 
proficient  than  other  recruits,  but  more  apt 
to  enlist  and  more  apt  to  prefer  a  combat 
outfit. 

The  study  group  also  emphasized  the  ben- 
efits of  the  program  In  developing  teams  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  international 
marksmanship  competition,  Including  the 
Olympics. 

The  report  Included  recommendations  for 
Improved  budget  pracUces,  so  that  while 
savings  could  be  achieved  In  certain  areas 
the  net  effect  would  be  to  underscore  the 
value  of  the  entire  program  for  relatively 
modest  outlays. 

The  report  said  that  100  clubs  "In  areas 
where  problems  of  control  were  apt  to  be 
most  critical"  were  selected  for  the  study. 
These  were  areas.  It  was  said,  "known  to 
have  problems  with  racial  tensions  and  vio- 
lence, extremists  and  subversive  groups,  and 
high  crime  rates." 

The  group  said  that  It  found  no  instance* 
of  direct  orientation  toward  any   political 


programs  or  extremist  activities  and.  tn  al- 
most ail  instances,  club  officers  stressed  that 
It  was  club  policy  to  reject  applicants  known 
to  have  extremist  views. 


Job  Corpsmen  Visit  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  goals  of  the  war  on  poverty  Is  to 
help  our  less  fortunate  Americans  equip 
themselves  for  a  full,  active  and  produc- 
tive life. 

The  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  Feb- 
ruary 13  contained  an  su-ticle  about  38 
Job  Corpsmen  from  the  Camp  Kilmer, 
N.J..  Job  Corps  camp  visiting  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  spending  the  weekend 
with  families  in  the  greater  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  Through  such  week- 
end "happy  family  hospitality  sessions." 
the  rather  limited  world  of  these  young 
people  can  be  Immeasurably  broadened 
and  brightened.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  read  this  article: 
[Prom  the  Waslilngton  (D.C.)  Star.  Feb.  13. 

1966] 

FAMn.T   Weekend:    38   Job   Cohpsmen   Visit 

Here 

(By  Larry  A.  Still) 

Thirty-eight  members  of  the  Job  Corps 
from  Camp  Kilmer,  N  J.,  today  are  ending  a 
"happy  family  weekend"  with  complete 
strangers  in  Washington. 

The  38  corpymen  were  selected  from  1,600 
trainees  at  Kilmer  to  participate  In  the  sec- 
ond "hospitality  weekend"  with  families  In 
the  greater   metropolitan  Washington  area. 

Some  22  families  volunteered  to  pick  up  the 
youths,  ranging  from  16  to  21  years  of  age, 
to  give  them  ai).  opportunity  to  share  In  the 
normal  life  of  an  average  family  for  a  week- 
end, said  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Larlnl,  who  ac- 
companied the  group  as  chaperones. 

The  families  met  their  coipsmen  at  the 
Foundry  Methodist  Church,  16th  and  O 
Streets  NW.  They  Immediately  began  a 
roimd  of  activities  that  included  a  visit  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial,  to\irs  of  the  Capitol 
and  Arllng^n  Cemetery,  supper  at  the  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation,  and  an  evening 
of  social  relaxation  with  "their  family  and 
friends." 

The  volunteers  included  residents  of  Alex- 
andria and  Arlington,  Va..  Sliver  Spring  and 
RockvlUe.  Md..  and  the  District  who  piartlcl- 
pated  through  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  and  the  Office  of  Economic -Oppor- 
tunity. 

Two  youths  from  each  of  the  19  dormi- 
tories at  Camp  Kilmer  were  picked  for  the 
trip  on  the  basis  of  class  merit,  attendance, 
and  conduct,  Mrs.  Larlnl  said. 

Larlnl  is  an  instructor  In  the  buUdlng 
trades  at  the  camp  and  his  wife.  Ruth,  is  a 
social  activities  specialist.  James  Shlckora. 
a  recent  graduate  of  American  University, 
also  accompanied  the  youths  as  a  dtxinitory 
group  leader. 

"They  all  line  up  for  these  trips.  They 
would  rathM-  come  to  Washington  than  go 
to  New  York  on  weekends."  Mrs.  Larlnl  said. 

The  hospitality  weekends  began  last  No- 
vember with  the  first  trip  to  Washington. 
Since  then.  Kilmer  corpsmen  have  visited 
families  in  Princeton,  N.J..  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island. 

"We  try  to  Involve  our  young  people  with 


the  young  people  of  the  neighboring  area  so 
it  win  increase  the  bond  of  understanding  be- 
tween them,"  the  chaperone  explained. 

Most  of  the  youths  admitted  the^  preferred 
Washington  to  other  cities.  "My  mother  told 
me  If  I,  ever  get  a  chance  to  get  here,  to 
take  it,"  said  Matthew  Struckhoff,  21,  of 
Augusta.  Mo. 

Matthew  has  been  In  the  Corps  2  montlis. 
He  Is  studying  auto  mechanics  in  order  to 
operate  heavy  equipment  machinery  In  high- 
way construction.  "I  have  always  liked 
tractors,"  he  explained.  "I  am  Just  a  farm 
boy." 

Struckhoff's  companion,  Robert  White,  also 
21.  of  Houston,  was  making  his  second  faihily 
visit  after  touring  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  "where 
President  Roosevelt  lived." 

Struckhoff  and  White  were  taken  home  by 
Bert  H.  Cooper  of  1313  Porter  Street  NW.,  who 
participated  In  the  first  hospitality  weekend 
last  fall. 


Ethics  in  the  Congest 


EXTENSION  OP 
or 
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REMARKS 


or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
came  to  the  U.S.  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary of  1965,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  need  for  legislation  relating 
to  ethics  in  the  legislative  branch. 
After  reviewing  the  many  bills  and  reso- 
lutions introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  during  the  past  10  years,  I 
felt  that  proposed  legislation  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  providing  th^  basis  for 
continuing  guidelines  in  this  field. 

On  February  4,  1966,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege  to  address  the  New 
York  University  Alumni  of  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  in  New  York  City. 
I  include  my  remarks  on  that  occasion  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
EJthics  in  the  Congress  or  the  United  States 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  8»th  Congress 
In  November  1964.  one  of  my  first  tasks  was 
to  review  my  personal — my  business  and 
real  estate  Investments,  and  -ipy  legal  and 
professional  affiliations  as  senior  partner  of 
a  New  York  law  firm,  to  determine  possible 
areas  of  conflict  of  Interest. 

Since  this  was  my  first  experience  in  hold- 
ing public  office — I  had  not  been  l^^lltl;se 
before — ^I  sought  the  advice  of  th^  of  the 
leading  Members  of  the  House  whom  I  .iiad 
known  for  periods  up  to  30  years. 

Willie  I  knew  there  was  no  offlclal  set  of 
standards  to  which  I  could  refer,  I  was 
amazed  to  learn  that  there  was  no  set  of  un- 
official guldeUnes^or  House  Members  to 
follow. 

In  my  campaign  for  this  high  office,  I  bad 
expressed  my  Interest  In  legislation,  both  at 
the  State  and  Federal  level,  which  would 
require  persons  who  hold  public  office  to 
make  such  disclosures  as  would  protect  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  who  elected 
them.  I  favored  then  and  still  favor,  a  full 
disclosure  of  financial  Interests,  investments 
In  stocks,  bonds,  and  securities,  as  well  as 
real  estate  holdings — and  a  disclosure  of 
such  Interests  when  voting  on  legislation 
affecting  them. 

Wlien  I  went  to  Wastilngton  In  January, 
I  researched  legislation  prevloijsly  offered  in 
this  area.  I  found  that  the  main  thrust  of 
the  pending  legislation  was  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  Ethics  to  deflne  the  con- 
duct expected  of  Members  of  the  legislative 
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branch.  Such  «  propoaal  ta  contained  In  bllla 
Introduced  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
AU  the  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  estab- 
Uah  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  report  and 
propose  a  code  of  ethics.  Then  the  commit- 
tee U  discharged. 

Many  bills  provide  for  a  public  disclosure 
of  Onandal  Interests,  using  a  doUar  figure. 
most  favoring  the  figure  of  HCOOO.  Thus 
only  financial  Interesu  over  and  above  that 
amount  would  be  required  to  be  reported. 
Only  few  of  the  bills  Include  a  means  of 
enforcement,  or  the  consequences  of  violation 
of  the  code  of  ethics. 

When  a  new  Member  of  the  Bouse  sp- 
pK>mche»  his  colleagues  for  advice  and  guid- 
ance in  matters  involving  a  possible  conflict 
of  Interest  the  responses  are  vague.  Indefinite, 
conflicting,  and  confusing. 

Let  me  cite  some  of  the  problems  which 
I  was  faced  with  when  I  was  elected.  Other 
House  Members  are  likewise  faced  with  com- 
plex problems,  varying  only  Ih  matters  of 
degree. 

I  was  and  still  am  senior  meihber  of  a  law 
flmf  which,  at  that  time  had  S  partners  and 
13  aMoclates.  A  quick  survey  showed  that 
w«  had  very  little  to  do  with  Federal  agencies 
Inaolar  as  our  real  estate  activities  were  con- 
cerned, and  no  clients  who  sold  products 
directly  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  In 
our  activities  on  behalf  of  corporations,  we 
did  considerable  worlr^rMMk«ifliFurttles  and 
exchange  Conunlsslon.  Also  In  our  corpo- 
rate work  Ve  had  dealings  with  the  Food  ^nd 
Drug  Admlnlstratlcp  and  the  usual  contact 
with  the  Internal  Beyenue  Service. 

I  could  get  no  betlnlUve  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  filing  of  a  registration  statement 
v^on  behalf  of  a  client  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  or  even  the  filing  of 
a  routine  periodic  report  form  would  repre- 
sent a  "conflict  of  interest." 

It  was  recommended  by  House  Members 
that  a  new  law. firm  be  established  In  which 
I  would  not  be  a  partner  and  not  partlclp>ate 
In  fee* — which  would  engage  In  handling  all 
matters  In  which  the  Federal  Oovemment 
was  Involved — a  procedure  approved  by  the 
bar  association.  This  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  best  solution  o€  the  problem  since 
there  need  not  necessarily  be  a  conflict  of 
Interest  Involving  the  routine  dealings  by  a 
law  Arm  with  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Oovenunent. 

I  carefully  studied  all  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation and  I  have  thus  far  refrained  from 
mtiiesaliia  myself  m  favor  erf  or  In  support 
of  any  of  the  bills  and  have  refrained  from 
introducing  a  bill  of  my  own,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  I  have  not  found  the  answer  to 
provide  the  elements  missing  from  the  pend- 
ing legislation. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association  during  the  past 
7  years.  I  have  also  served  as  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  to  examine  into  problems 
dealing  with  professional  ethlc^ — profes- 
sional economics — and  unlawful  practice  of 
the  law.  One  of  the  speclflc  problems  dealt 
with  by  my  special  committee  was  that  (pro- 
vlaloa  of  penal  law  section  270)  dealing  with 
division  of  fees  with  attorneys  and  the  prob- 
lem of  so-called  forwarding  fees.  The 
State  of  New  Tork  considers  an  attorney  In 
any  one  of  the  other  40  States,  not  admitted 
to  practice  In  the  State  of  New  Tork.  as  a 
layman  and  prohibits  the  sharing  of  fees  with 
him. 

I  have  been  Impressed  throughout  the  years 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  self-[x>llclng 
procedures  relating  to  professional  ethics 
and  conduct  by  bar  associations.  The  in- 
vestigations of  alleged  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  an  attorney  Is  conducted  under  rules 
of  maximum  seciirlty  to  protect  the  number 
of  the  bar  who  Is  Involved.  I  know  of  no 
violations  of  the  confldanttal  nature  ot  these 
Investigations. 


That  is  why  I  am  now  considering  and  am 
engaged  in  drafting  legislation,  the  main 
purpose  of  which  wlU  be  to  establish  a  joint 
Senate-House  Committee  of  Congressional 
ethics,  or  two  sepeirate  committees,  one  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  House  Members 
and  the  other  dealing  with  problems  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  Such  committee  will 
not  be  confined  only  to  lawyers  but  should  be 
available  to  assist  all  Members  with  possible 
conflict-of-interest  problems. 

As  I  conceive  It.  the  committee  should 
be  available  for  advisory  opinions  and  thus 
set  up  guidelines  and  standards  which  could 
be  used  by  all  Members.  The  committee 
would  also  hear  complaints  against  Members 
Insofar  as  it  relates  to  problems  of  ethics 
and  conflict  of  Interest  and  enforce  the  code 
of  ethics  which  Congress  Itself  adopts. 

I  Invite  the  cooperation — the  advice  of  ttt 
American  Bar  Association,  the  New  York 
County  Lawyers  Association,  the  Nassau 
County  Bar  Association,  and  other  Bar  As- 
sociations In  helping  to  formulate  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  bringing  it  to  you  today  I  have  done  so 
to  stimulate  your  Interest  In  the  problem 
of  ethics  and  conflict  of  Interest  and  welcome 
your  recommendations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  I  receive  replies  to 
the  Inquiries  which  I  have  sent  to  some  of 
our  distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  I 
plan  to  introduce  legislation  along  the 
lines  outlined  above.  I  urge  •  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  these  suggestions  so 
that  we  may  eliminate  thoee  situations^ 
which  create  even  the  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest  or  Improper  conduct 
for  members  of  the  legislative  branch. 


Backs   Profran 


EXTENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Houston 
Post  sees  that  "social,  economic,  and  po- 
litical reform*  are.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
weapons  for  achieving  the  desired  vic- 
tory" in  Vietnam. 

It  said  on  February  11  that  "without 
the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people  in 
the  villages  and  rice  paddles,  however  It 
is  obtained,  the  Vietcong  would  soon 
wither  away." 

As  the  Post  clearly  puts  it,  "rehabilita- 
tion and  conquest  must  go  on  simultane- 
ously." 

In  reading  this  editorial  on  "Security 
and  Reform  Linked,"  I  felt  It  would  add 
some  light  to  a  subject  which  vitally  con- 
cerns the  entire  world,  and  with  this  In 
mind  I  make  the  editorial  available  for 
the  Record: 
^  (From  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  11,  1966] 

SCCtrUTT   AND    RorOKM    LlIOUD 

Some  observers  of  the  Honolulu  confer- 
ence professed  to  see  evidence  of  conflict,  de- 
spite the  public  declaration  of  agreement,  in 
the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnam  ofllclals.  in 
their  public  statements,  emphasized  the  mil- 
itary aspects  of  the  war  In  their  country 
while  the  Americans  stfeaaed  the  dual  nature 
of  the  struggle,  the  Importance  of  a  simul- 
taneous effort  to  Improve  conditions  of  life 
for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  remarkable  tf  ther^uwere  not 


some  differences  of  viewpoint  or  opinion  be- 
tween the  governments  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington. Communist  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, the  leaders  of  South  Vietnam  are  not 
puppets.  Their  people  have  been  experienc- 
ing war  for  a  decade,  and  they  can  hardly 
be  blamed  for  wanting  to  achieve  a  military 
victory  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  fact  IS  that  security  and  the  need  for 
social  and  economic  reforms  that  would  ben- 
efit the  South  Vietnamese  people,  particu- 
larly those  In  the  countryside,  are  Insep- 
arable.  Obviously,  very  little  can  de  done  ' 
for  them  except  on  a  very  tempwrary  basis 
until  the  government  In  Saigon  is  able  to 
give  them  physical  protection  from  Commu- 
nist terror  and  tyranny. 

However,  the  launching  of  these  non- 
mllltary  efforts  Is  not  something  that  can 
wait  until  the  entire  country,  or  even  most 
of  It.  has  been  cleared  of  enemy  elements. 
Social,  economic,  and  political  reforms  are. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  weapons  for  achieving 
the  desired  victory. 

The  military  effort  required  would  be  much 
less  tf  the  people  would  refuse  to  submit  pas- 
sively any  longer  to  Communist  control  In 
areas  that  the  Communists  hold.  But  they 
must  be  given  both  an  Incentive  to  resist, 
and  an  alternative  to  submission. 

At  the  very  least,  reforms  can  be  initiated 
In  those  areas  that  are  held  firmly  by  the 
Saigon  government  and  Its  allies,  and  ex- 
tended as  the  other  areas  are  brought  under 
control. 

Without  the  support  of  thri  Vietnamese 
people  In  the  villages  and  rice  paddles,  how- 
ever, it  is  obtained,  the  Vietcong  would  soon 
wither  away.  And  without  their  support 
for  the  Saigon  government,  the  struggle 
coxild  go  on  interminably. 

The  dual  nature  of  the  war  that  is  be- 
ing fought  confuses  a  great  many  people.  It 
is  different  from  the  wars  of  the  past  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  In  these  con- 
ventional wars,  all  energies  and  resources 
could  be  concentrated  on  winning  a  military 
victory  in  a  relatively  short  time,  with  little 
regard  for  social,  economic  and  political  re- 
forms in  the  areas  being  fought  over.  The 
nvessy  and  costly  Job  of  cleaning  up  and 
rehabilitating  conquered  areas  could  come 
later. 

In  the  type  of  guerrilla  war  to  which  the 
Communists  are  resorting  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  two  operations  cannot  be  wrapped  into 
neat,  separate  packages.  Rehabilitation  and 
conquest  must  go  on  simultaneously. 

If  in  any  given  situation  it  comes  to  a 
choice  of  which  should  have  priority,  the 
military  or  the  nonmilitary  effort,  then,  of 
course,  the  military  one  must  take  prece- 
dence because  the  work  of  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  carried  out.  on  any  basis  of  per- 
manency, until  firm  physical  control  has 
been  established  and  there  is  physical  se- 
curity for  the  people  in  the  area.  There  are 
many  areas  in  South  Vietnam  where  this 
choice  does  not  have  to  be  made. 


LiHiaaiiian  Independence 


I  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  February  16  marked 
the  48th  amnlversary  of  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence, Lithuania  has  not  been  truly 
independent  since  1940  when  that  gallant 
nation  was  again  taken  over  by  Russian 
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force  of  arms.  Her  actual  Independence 
lasted  only  a  little  over  20  years,  but  her 
spirit  of  Independence  is  as  high  and 
brave  as  ever.  Her  people,  both  home 
and  abroad,  continue  to  resist  the  tyr- 
army  and  oppression  of  Communist 
domination.  I  salute  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania,  and  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  they  will  all  be  able  to 
celebrate  In  truth  her  independence. 


Embargo  Problems  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  14,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  encouraged  to  note  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star.  February  16.  1966  the 
comments  of  the  syndicated  columnist, 
Richard  Wilson,  on  the  subject  of  the  ris- 
ing concern  over  the  continuation  of  free- 
world  trade  with  North  Vietnam.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  make  this  article  avail- 
able to  the  wider  audience  it  deserves. 
Embargo  Pboblems  in  Vietnam 
(By  Richard  WUson) 

A  contradiction  In  the  Vietnam  war  that 
excites  many  people  is  the  continuous  sup- 
ply of  the  Vietcong  by  U.S.  allies,  particu- 
larly the  British.  This  Is  one  of  those  prob- 
lema  that  gets  through  to  main  street. 

County  newspapers  are  publishing  letters 
from  irritated  readers  who  can't  understand 
why  our  closest  allies  should  engage  In  a 
profitable  trade  In  war  materials  with  our 
adversaries.  Even  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  shows  a  little  irritation  when  he  notes 
that  the  British  ask  us  to  embargo  Rhodesia 
but  won't  themselves  embargo  Hanoi. 

Some  high  U.S.  Navy  officials  are  bothered 
by  the  contradiction,  also.  Adm.  Roy  L. 
Johnson,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  commander,  says 
the  7th  Fleet  in  the  western  Pacific  "has  the 
capability"  to  blockade  or  quarantine  the 
North  Vietnam  ports,  but  he  stops  short  of 
advocating  It  as  do  some  Navy  ofQclals  far- 
ther down  the  line  at  the  Pentagon. 

All  through  1865  free-world  ships  plied 
in  and  out  of  North  Vietnam  harbors  with 
vital  supplies.  About  150  vessels  were  at  one 
time  engaged  In  this  trade  under  the  flags 
of  Britain,  Norway,  Greece,  The  Netherlands, 
Lebanon  and  even  West  Germany — all  good 
allies. 

Britain  supplied  the  most  shipping,  prob- 
ably about  half  of  It.  In  1965  a  combina- 
tion of  pressure  and  high  Insurance  rates 
began  to  cut  into  a  trade  that  helped  to  sup- 
ply the  Vietcong. 

At  one  time  more  than  a  dozen  ships  car- 
ried cargoes  into  Communist  North  Vietnam 
and  then  came  into  American  ports  to  pick 
up  or  deliver  shipments  in  the  United  States. 
These  were  mainly  Greek  ships.  Such  ships 
are  now  being  blacklisted  by  U.S.  maritime 
authorities  from  hauling  Government- 
financed  grain  and  other  goods. 

Now  there  is  an  Interesting  shift  in  car- 
goes for  North  Vietnam.  Allied  trade  to  help 
supply  the  Vietcong  has  fallen  off  and  the 
Red  flag  now  flies  above  more  ships  going 
into  the  Vietnam  harbors.  Polish  and  Rus- 
sian ships  are  the  main  suppliers.  An  air- 
lift carries  goods  from  the  Soviet  Union 
across  Communist  China  into  North  Viet- 
nam.     Russian    rail    shipments    are    trans- 


shipped twice  to  cross  China  for  unloading  in 
North  Vietnam. 

But  goods  are  still  reaching  the  Vietcong 
by  sea,  and  it  Is  suspected  that  free-world 
ships  may  be  unloading  at  Hong  Kong  for  re- 
shipment  to  continue  the  flow  of  supplies 
through  North  Vietnam.  According  to  one 
estimate,  allied  ship  trade  with  the  Vletcc«ig 
has  accoimted  for  approximately  17  percent 
of  all  nonstrateglc  goods  going  into  JJorth 
Vietnam. 

What  stands  out  in  all  this  is  that  the  c6n- 
tlnuous  sea  supply  for  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Vietcong,  whether  allied  or  Communist, 
could  be  stopped  if  we  had  the  wUl  to  do  it, 
and  without  bombing  Hanoi  or  the  harbor  at 
Haiphong. 

The  Kennedy  precedent  In  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  Is  Invoked  to  show  what  a  deter- 
mined government  can  do  In  using  Its  su- 
perior sea  power.  When  the  Kennedy  quar- 
antine was  Imposed,  the  Russian  ships  turned 
back.  Republican  policymakers  have  called 
for  the  Imposition  of  a  Kennedy  quarantine 
on  Hanoi. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  sharp  dif- 
ferences between  the  Cuban  quarantine  and 
the  Vietnam  shipping  problem.  The  Cuban 
quarantine  was  confined  to  offensive  weap- 
ons. It  did  not  cover  the  range  of  supplies 
that  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong 
need  to  maintain  their  economy  and  carry  on 
guerrilla  warfare. 

Heavy  military  equipment  is  believed  to  be 
going  into  the  Vietnam  ports  in  Russian  and 
Polish  ships.  A  recent  Polish  broadcast 
spoke  of  the  50th  shipment  from  the  port  of 
Gydnla  to  Hanoi  as  shipments  from  the  free 
world  have  dropf>ed  off. 

The  new  condition,  therefore,  is  that  a 
quarantine  would  not  stop  at  sea  and  turn 
back  the  ships  of  our  allies  so  much  as  It 
would  ships  flying  the  Red  flag.  This  would 
amount  to  a  serious  confrontation  on  the  sea 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Government,  and  not  merely  an  exchange  of 
frigid  notes  with  the  Wilson  government  in 
Britain. 

v.Sentiment  In  Congress  against  this  ship- 
ping, originally  aroused  by  Representative 
Paul  Rocebs,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  appears 
to  be  rising  as  more  protests  axe  heard  from 
main  street,  but  there  is  yet  no  sign  that 
the  Johnson  administration  is  moving  to- 
ward either  a  blockade  or  a  quarantine. 


Vast  Opportnntty 


Lithnanian  Independence  Day  < 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
we  pause  to  join  with  Lithuanian  people 
everywhere  in  commemorating  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Independ- 
ence Day,  February  16.  Today,  while 
we  do  not  recognize  the  incorporation  of 
this  valiant  country  into  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  brave  people  of  this  nation 
are  enslaved  by  their  Commmulst  op- 
pressors. Lithuanian  Americans  de- 
serve much  credit  for  the  vigorous  work 
they  have  done  and  are  continuing  to 
do  in  behalf  of  freedom  for  their  native 
country.  We  must  stand  firm  in  our 
support  for  the  rise  of  this  nation  to  be 
free  and  independent  again.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  rededication  to  the  fight 
for  self-determination  for  Lithuania  and 
all  forcibly  enslaved  i&tions. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA  ^ 

rW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nash- 
ville Tennessean  declares  that  Presidenfe*^ 
Johnson's  food-for-freedom  plan  "could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  significant  steps 
the  United  States  has  taken  in  its  rela- 
tions with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  paper  thinks  that  "the  key  to  the 
program,  insofar  as  other  countries  are 
concerned,  is  self-help.  The  President 
correctly  pointed  out  that  it  would  be 
self-defeating  for  this  country  to  in- 
crease food  aid  without  regard  to  in- 
centives in  recipient  lands." 

This  program  Is  being  hailed  in  all 
sectors  of  the  country  by  informed  ob- 
servers and  because  the  editorial  to 
which  I  liave  referred  is  so  typical  of 
many  I  have  read  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
printed in  the  Record,  where  It  may  be 
read  in  its  entirety. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[Prom  the  Nashville  Tennessean,   Fftb.   12, 
1966) 

FOOD-rOR-FBEEDOM        PLAN        CAN        Bs        VaST 

Opportunitt 
Hunger  represents  the  oldest,  most  per- 
sistent and  moet  explosive  political  Issue  In 
the  world.  The  cry  for  bread  has  helped 
spark  two  of  history's  most  profound  revolu- 
tions in  France  and  Russia.  It  Is  a  vast 
and  growing  problem  today. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  a  United  Nations 
agency  that  up  to  one-half  the  world's  popu- 
lation s\iffers  from  chronic  hunger  or  mal- 
nutrition. At  least  a  billion  people  are  un- 
dernourished as  a  result  of  poor  diet.  And. 
with  the  world  population  burgeoning, 
himger  could  prompt  a  savage  struggle  for 
survival  among  millions  in  many  lands. 

Within  this  framework  of  reference.  Presi-  ■- 
dent  Johnson's  new  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram is  an  encouraging  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. As  outlined  to  the  Congress,  the  ex- 
panded program  woxild  not  only  extend  food 
subsistence  to  hungry  nations,  but  will  seek 
to  supply  American  know-how  and  materials 
to  enable  farmers  in  less-developted  countries 
to  Increase  their  own  production. 

The  key  to  the  program.  Insofar  as  other 
countries  are  concerned,  is  self-help.  The 
President  correctly  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  self-defeating  for  this  country  to  in- 
crease food  aid  without  regard  to  Incentives 
in  recipient  lands.  "Local  agriculture  would 
decline  as  dependence  upon  U.S.  food  in- 
creased. Such  a  course  would  lead  to 
disaster." 

Too,  there  is  a  problem  at  home.  This 
Nation's  own  food  stockpiles  are  shrinking, 
and  obviously  there  must  be  adeqiiate  food 
reserves  for  the  futxire.  The  switch  in  long- 
range  domestic  emphasis  from  curbing  sur- 
pluses to  assuring  adequate  commodity  re- 
serves probably  won't  mean  any  immediate 
changes  in  acreage  or  marketing  controls  for 
crops  other  than  wheat,  rice,  and  soybeans. 

But  In  the  future  great  increases  In  plant- 
ing, involving  relaxation  in  crop  controls, 
might  well  oome — as  determined  by  domes- 
tic needs,  commercial  export  market  de- 
mands, and  reqiUrements  of  the  food-for- 
freedom  problem. 

Congress  should  look  closely  at  the  legis- 
lative mechanisms  for  implementing  this 
ixx>grazn.  with  an  eye  on  future  potentials  of 
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change  and  the  effect  on  the  farmer.  But  as 
to  the  overall  program.  It  could  well  be  one 
of  the  most  algnlflcant  step*  the  United 
States  has  taken  In  Its  relations  with  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Humanity  and  prudence  call  equally  for 
a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Nation 
to  help  others  help  themselves  to  stave  oS 
mankind's  oldest  aAemy — hunger. 


The  Surf e  for  Cl«aa  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

y       or  Nxw  jnarr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  1,1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  will  be  forever  In- 
debted to  the  man  who  has  made  the 
need  for  clean  water  a  topic  of  conversa- 
tion on  every  ones  lips.  I  refer  to  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  dean  of  the 
Minnesota  delegation.  Mr.  John  Blat- 

NIX. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  list  the 
accolades  that  have  poured  in  twiross  the 
country  in  honor  of  the  chief  sponsor  of 
such  laws  as  the  Water  Quality  Act  of 
1965.  In  appreciation  of  his  great  con- 
tribution to  his  Nation,  our  colleague  has 
well  earned  the  name,  "Mr.  Water  Pol- 
lution Control." 

Today  John  Blatnik  Is  delivering  an 
important  talk  before  the  Midwest  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  in  Lexington.  Ky..  as 
part  of  his  relentless  campaign  to  clean 
up  our  rivers  and  streams. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House 
to  read  and  digest  this  talk : 

Thx  StTaos  FOB  Clzan  Watcb 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik 

at  Midwest  Oovemors'  Conference,  Lexing- 
ton. Ky..  February  ^7,  1966) 

I  am  prlvUeged  and  certainly  honored  to 
be  Invited  to  address  this  distinguished  group 
o<  Midwest  Oovemors.  I  convey  the  best 
wishes  of  your  respective  congressional  dele- 
gations for  a  successfxil  conference.  It  is 
indeed  an  Inspiration  to  see  successful  lead- 
ers Uke  yourselves  turn  so  much  attention  to 
the  enormous  task  of  cleaning  up  our  water. 
This  is  the  kind  of  team  effort  we  have  fought 
for  since  the  &nt  water  pollution  control  bill 
back  In  1066.  If  we  are  to  overturn  pollu- 
tion as  the  boss  of  our  waterways,  our  Joint 
effort  must  be  a  total  all-out  commitment. 

During  the  decade  since  1956  the  Federal 
Ctovemment  has  spent  approximately  t200 
million  for  treatment  plant.,  construction 
tight  here  In  the  Midwestern  States  that  are 
represented  here  today.  This  Is  not  even  a 
down  payment  on  what  should  be  done. 
This  kind  of  pace  In  1966  Is  like  using  the 
same  tools  toiday  to  cross  the  ocean  that 
Columbus  used.  As  you  know.  It  took  him 
70  days  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  Lindbergh 
crossed  It  In  33  hours.  A  B-68  can  do  It  In  a 
little  over  3  hours,  and  3  months  ago  our 
Gemini  spacecraft  covered  thaf  distance  In 
Just  about  10  minutes. 

Why  Is  It  then,  with  this  fantlstlc  advance 
of  science,  that  we  are  still  In  the  era  of 
Columbus  when  It  comes  to  rolling  back  the 
tide  of  p<41utlon?  This,  gentlemen.  Is  the 
hnmedlate  and  enormous  task  that  we  must 
set  about.  We  need  your  leadership,  yotir 
help.  There  Is  a  big  gap  between  70  days  and 
10  minutes.    But  we  are  going  to  close  It. 

The  surge  for  clean  water  soared  to  an  all- 
tlme   high  In   the  89th  Congress.     To  help 


make  up  for  lost  time  Congress  directed  five 
separate  cabinet  level  agencies  to  zero  In  on 
what  has  been  called  the  No.  1  domestic 
problem — that  of  cleaning  up  our  waters. 
These  bold,  realistic  steps  are  more  In  keep- 
ing with  20th  century  living  This  all-out 
legislative  effort  will  push  us  forward  at  least 
to  the  Lindbergh  era.  But  the  fact  still  re- 
mains that  we  have  allowed  pollution's  pois- 
oning power  to  become  the  absolute  master 
of  our  waterways  before  we  launched  this 
fivefold  89th  congressional  attack  for  clean 
water. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  blghllghU  of  these 
major  efforts: 

Water  Quality  Act  of  1966:  This  powerful 
Instrument  Is  the  result  of  Just  plain  hard 
work.  We  met  with  conservationists,  with 
InduatrlallsU.  with  State  and  Federal  offi- 
cials, civic  groups  eind  many  others  to  come 
up  with  a  cross  section  representation  of  the 
needs  of  this  vast  program.  I  must  admit 
some  of  these  meetings  were  not  too  pleasant, 
but  we  called  a  spade  a  spade  and  so  did 
our  opposition.  Finally,  after  6  months 
In  conference  and  about  eight  drafts  Of  stat- 
utory language,  we  emerged  with  a  strong 
workable  bUl  that  was  a  major,  significant 
surge  forward  In  our  pollution  abatement 
program.  ^ 

Frankly,  the  States'  role  In  the  stepped-up 
program  for  clean  water  put  us  to  the  wall. 
Many  said  the  States  'haje  obviously  failed — 
we  cannot  depend  on  them."  But  fortunate- 
ly the  majority  of  the  conferees  agreed — and 
I  led  that  point  of  view— that  the  States 
should  be  given  a  chance  to  establish  their 
own  water  quality  criteria.  If  they  comply, 
then  this  can  be  the  basis  for  Federal  stand- 
ards. This  Is  consistent  with  the  team  effort 
of  having  governments  at  every  level  work 
hand  In  hand  to  accomplish  this  task. 

In  addition  to  upgrading  the  whole  pro- 
gram, this  act  also  doubles  the  amount  of 
the  grants  available  for  single  and  Joint  proj- 
ects. It  also  makes  920  million  a  year  avail- 
able the  next  4  years  for  waste-water  research 
and  development.  I  have  summarized  the 
contents  of  the  act  In  the  handout  that  you 
should  have  at  your  tables.  Now  let's  move 
on  briefly  to  other  89th  Congress  leglslaUon 
that  fortifies  our  all-out  effort  for  clean 
wai 


»A  (PubUc  Law  89-117)  :  Now  under 
new  Cabinet  head,  Robert  C.  Weaver.  This 
act  Includes  authorization  for  50  percent  of 
project  cost  to  local  governing  bodies  to 
build  public  water  and  sewer  facilities.  The 
purpose  of  this  act  is  to  promote  orderly 
urban  development,  especially  In  needed 
conununlty  facilities  for  low  income  families. 
As  of  this  date  (100  million  was  appropriated 
under  this  act  for  this  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Amend- 
ments of  1965:  Administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  grants  for  the  construc- 
tion of  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems will  be  available  on  a  50-percent 
matching  grant  basis.  The  grants  are  au- 
thorized to  total  $60  million  annually  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities.  It  Is  expected 
that  over  30.000  riiral  conununities  (lees 
than  6.500  population)  will  qtiallfy  for  this 
60-percent  matching  grants.  These  grants 
are  designed  to  serve  a  rural  area  and  as  such 
take  up  where  other  programs  leave  off,  so 
as  not  to  leave  a  gap  between  urban  and 
rural  programs.  No  grant  will  be  made  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  certifies  that  the  waste  water  car- 
ried by  the  proposed  facility  meets  the  ap- 
propriate water  quality  standards. 

Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965:  I  was  privileged  to  manage  this 
act  on  the  House  side,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  we  got  the  Federal  share  up  to  80 
percent  In  the  neediest  areas  for  water  and 
sewer  facilities.  Basic  criteria  for  eligibility 
for  substantial  unemployment  and /or  low 
famUy  income.  As  you  know,  this  program 
comblnte   the  best   features   of  accelerated 


public  works  and  ARA  and  authorizes  tSOO 
million  annually  for  4  years  for  public  works 
and  development  facility  grants. 

Water  Resources  Planning  Act:  This  act 
establishes  a  water  resources  council  made 
up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Interior,  Agriculture,  Army, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  purpose  of  it  is  for  maxi- 
mum development  of  water  resources  by  the 
coordinated  planning  of  water  supply  needs 
by  region.  The  act  authorizes  »5  million  i>er 
year  for  10  years  to  States  for  water  re- 
source planning,  with  emphasis  on  compre- 
hensive development. 

Encouraging  as  this  legislation  seems,  it 
Is  but  an  idle  paper  entry  unless  we  dre  able 
to  harness  the  State  leaders  right  here  In 
this  room  In  an  all-out  unprecedented  "pull 
together"  effort  to  meet  the  challenge  at 
hand.  One  only  need  glance  at  the  over- 
powering reality  of  the  20th  century  t<j  ap- 
preciate the  urgency  of  maintaining  clean 
water.  Look  at  the  population  explosion 
alone. 

Keep  in  mind  that  our  supply  of  water  is 
more  or  less  constant,  but  think  that  at  the 
begrinning  of  the  Christian  era — at  the  time 
of  the  first  Christmas — there  were  only  about 
250  million  people  in  the  whole  world. 

In  another  10  years  there'll  be  that  many 
might  here  In  the  United  States.  And  we 
live  on  only  7  percent  of  the  earth's  surface. 
So  it's  time  we  take  bold  action  commen- 
surate with  the  era  In  which  we  live. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  manage  and  con- 
serve this  precious  Item  called  water.  The 
same  amount  of  water  must  be  made  to  serve 
more  and  more  people.  This  mandate  is 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  It  took  the  hu- 
man race  over  2,000  yecws  to  develop  a  popu- 
lation fit  3  billion  people,  and  we  are  going  to 
double  that  figure  In  less  than  30  years. 
Right  here  ln^,America  we  are  growing  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  almost  the  numerical 
equivalent  of  a  new  State  of  Kentucky  every 
year.  This  Is  Just  people  Increase,  not  to 
mention  the  vast  new  technological,  chem- 
ical, and  scientific  changes  that  correspond 
to  such  a  grovrth. 

Imagine  the  Impact  these  changes  have  on 
our  supply  of  water.  One  of  the  best  yard- 
sticks to  demonstrate  this  Impact  of  our 
changing  times  Is  the  fact  that  our  old 
processes  are  becoming  obsolete  so  fast  today 
that  the  average  American  industrial  worker 
changes  Jobs  15  times  and  has  to  be  retrained 
3  time*  In  the  course  of  his  career.  So  Just 
as  our  highly  retrained  Industrial  worker 
gives  his  product  the  1966  treatment,  let's 
do  the  same  for  oirr  Nation's  water.  Let  us 
stop  pretending  that  the  ancient  aqueducts 
that  carry  our  ccanblned  sewer  and  storm 
runoff  are  sufficient.  Like  the  up-to-date 
Industrial  worker,  let's  attack  the  backlog 
of  unbuilt  treatment  plants.  Let  us  prod  our 
State  pollution  officers  Into  firm  action. 
Some  of  our  States  have  been  real  laggards 
In  this  effort.  Once  we  get  a  full,  all-out 
commitment,  then  you  prod  us  Into  Increas- 
ing the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  this  na- 
tional problem.  Tlie  success  of  this  Joint 
effort  stems  largely  from  your  Initiative. 
Your  cooperation  made  the  highway  pro- 
gram work.  It  win  also  make  this  program 
work. 

A  good  example  of  strong,  bold,  realistic 
State  action  Is  the  blUlon-doUar  bond  Issue 
passed  by  New  York  State.  The  worst 
drought  In  two  centuries  has  forced  public 
action  In  that  State.  It's  not  bard  to  talk 
about  clean  usable  water  to  New  Yorkers. 
The  lack  of  usable  water  has  made  It  the 
number  one  topic  of  conversation.  Restau- 
rants were  forbidden  to  serve  water  unless 
the  customer  specifically  asked  for  It.  This  Is 
a  real  paradox  when  the  Hudson  flows  right 
by  their  doorstep,  but  severe  pollution  has 
put  the  Hudson  water  off  limits.  E^ven  If  It 
took  the  drought  to  bring  the  message  home 
to  New  York,  they  responded,  and  In  6  years 
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they  hop>e  to  again  have  clean  usable  water. 
I  salute  New  York's  commitment  and  I  hope 
other  States  will  follow  suit. 

As  we  enter  our  60th  month  of  continuous 
economic  expansion — the  longest  period  of 
unbroken  economic  growth  In  the  history  of 
our  Nation — I  hope  all  of  us  here  make  a  firm 
commitment  to  provide  enough  clean  useable 
water  to  allow  this  economic  trend  to  con- 
tinue. Water  is  the  llfeblood  of  our  econ- 
omy, yet  through  misuse  and  mismanage- 
ment we  enter  1966  with  torrents  of  pollu- 
tion and  a  trickle  of  clean  water.  With  your 
forceful  help  In  the  months  ahead,  we  will 
reverse  this.  .^ 

We  can  count  on  help  from  others  too. 
The  Presidential  Selene*  Advisory  Committee 
has  just  released  Its  pollution  panel  report 
with  over  100  recommendations  ranging  from 
assessing  taxes  on  those  who  pollute  to  sug- 
gested enforcing  procediires.  This  Is  not  the 
only  panel  of  experts  channeling  their  efforts 
to  restore  clean  water.  With  the  fivefold  in- 
crease of  water  In  the  United  States,  Just  In 
the  last  50  years  Industry  too  Is  tooling  up 
to  meet  this  challenge — the  industrially  sup- 
ported National  Council  for  Stream  Improve- 
ment has  established  five  regional  research 
centers,  the  soap  and  detergent*  Industry 
spent  over  a  million  dollars  last  year  to  mini- 
mize the  role  of  detergents  as  pollutants.  We 
can  also  count  on  technical  and  scientific 
data  to  start  flowing  from  the  two  national 
water  quality  labs  that  are  staffing  up  now  to 
Join  the  surge  for  clean  water.  So  you  can 
see,  many  hands  are  at  work  in  our  common 
effort  to  unseat  pollution  as  the  king  of  our 
waterways. 

The  most  helpful  of  these  cooperative 
hands  has  been  In  the  form  of  Federal  incen- 
tive grants.  From  1956  through  1965  the  13 
mldwestem  States  represented  here  today 
have  received  over  $200  million  in  grants  un- 
der the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  and 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Acts.  This  con- 
struction assistance  for  these  2.325  projects 
represents  a  total  cost  of  $835.5  million. 
Your  larger  cities  alone  need  a  staggering 
$660  million  worth  of  construction  at  present. 
By  1972  they  must  pVovlde  an  additional  $747 
million  worth  of  facilities. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  sound  too  critical, 
but  the  one  area  where  we  have  failed  the 
greatest  and  received  the  least  amount  of 
support  is  at  the  State  level.  Though  the 
States  have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
water  pollution  control,  the  13  States  repre- 
sented here  today  have  not  put  up  $1  to- 
ward the  over  $835  million  construction  cost 
of  these  waste  treatment  plants  Just  men- 
tioned. The  communities  or  municipali- 
ties have  had  to  come  up  with  over  $635 
million  and  the  Federal  Government  came  up 
with  over  $200  million  in  grants.  So  I  urge 
you  to  go  to  your  legislatures  and  bring  the 
States  Into  this  program.  Surely  If  the  local 
communities  can  raise  over  $600  million  and 
the  Federal  Government  can  put  In  over  $200 
million,  then  the  State  can  come  up  with 
some  financial  grants.  If  one  city  like  St. 
Louis  can  commit  Itself  to  a  $95  million  pro- 
gram, the  State  should  be  able  to  come  up 
with  as  much,  and  more.  One  of  the  States 
here  provides  loans  for  treatment  construc- 
tion plants,  but  I  was  horrified  to  learn  that 
none  of  our  13  States  provide  construction 
grants.  I  hope  you  will  Join  the  all-out  ef- 
fort and  urge  yoiir  legislatures  to  correct 
this.  The  alternative,  and  you  would  not 
*  wish  to  countenance  It,  Is  having  your  cities 
bypass  the  State  entirely  and  deal  directly 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  Wash- 
ington. 

If  these  States  would  authorize  construc- 
tion grante  like  some  of  their  sister  States 
do,  we  on  a  Federal  level  would  have  a  much 
easier  Job.  As  you  know,  the  Federal  con- 
struction -grants  program  expiree  June  30, 
1967.  How  do  you  expect  us  to  renew  this 
program  If  we  have  to  report  that  blocks  of 
States  like  this  group  meeting  here  today 


do  not  put  one  1  cent  for  construction 
grants.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  inactivity 
that  forced  the  Federal  Government  to  go  in 
and  set  standards.  The  Sta4«s  failed  to  act 
and  the  Federal  Government  was  forced  to 
step  In. 

Stepped-up  State  activity  In  all  aspects 
of  water  pollution  prevention,  control,  and 
abatement  Is  now  urgently  necessary.  Your 
universities  are  training  and  turning  out  sci- 
entific minds  eager  for  the  challenge.  Put 
them  to  work  for  you  In  developing  effective 
solutions  to  your  complex  problems.  In  your 
efforts  to  further  your  State's  economic 
growth  and  progress,  keep  the  tong-range 
Interest  In  view.  Insist  that  the  new  Indus- 
tries attracted  to  your  States  abide  by  your 
conditions  for  waste  disposal.  ,  They  vifould 
be  the  first  to  leave  if  their  supply  of  accept- 
able wat»r  should  run  out.  Enforce  these 
conditions,  as  well  on  all  water  iisers  In  your 
State.  A  modem  treatment  plant  Is  a  con- 
siderable investment.  It  would  be  better 
protected  If  the  State  provided  for  certifica- 
tion of  those  entrusted  with  Its  operation 
and  maintenance.  ITiese  are  only  some  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken.  Most  important, 
of  course,  is  the  effective  administration  and 
Implementation  of  the  laws  you  already  have 
for  controlling  water  pollution. 

I  hope  we  can  have  more  meetings  like  this 
one  In-order  to  better  understand  our  mutual 
problem  of  cleaning  up  our  water. 

In  closing  then  I  Just  want  to  remind  you 
of  President  Johnson's  closing  remarks  at  the 
signing  of  this  Water  Quality  Act  of  1956: 
"The  ultimate  victory  of  cleaning  up  our 
waters  really  rests  In  the  hands  of  all  the 
people  of  America,  not  Just  the  Government 
in  Washington.  Much  of  the  money.  Imagi- 
nation, and  effort  must  be  generated  at  the 
local   level." 

Thanks  again  for  your  indulgence,  and  I 
firmly  believe  with  your  help  and  coopera- 
tion water  pollution  can  be  conquered  in 
this  century. 


America  and  Her  Agricnltore  in  a 
Changing  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Limestone  Institute,  January  17, 
at  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Mr.  Herschel 
D.  Newsom,  master  of  the  National^ 
Grange,  raised  several  pertinent  ques- 
tions regarding  the  role  of  America  In 
world  food  production. 

Mr.  Newsom's  knowledge  and  under- 
standing are  such  that  his  views  are 
worthy  of  note,  particularly  the  questions 
he  posed  regarding  the  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  population  versus  adequate 
food   production. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Newsom's  address  fol- 
lows: 
America  and  Hex  Agricctltuke  in  a  Chancxno 

WORU) 

America  and  her  agrlcultxire  have  under- 
gone drastic  changes  In  the  past  50  years. 
There  are  few.  If  any.  major  segments  of  any 
economy  anywhere  In  the  world  that  have 
changed  more  as  a  result  of  the  terrific  In- 
crease In  general  knowledge  and  technology, 
which  characterizes  the  world  In  which  we 
now  live.   Sometimes  I  feel  that  not  aU  of  us 


who  are  making  decisions  of  our  own  or 
trying  to  Influence  the  pattern  In  which  we 
live,  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  terrific 
change  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  knowledge. 

We  need  to  remind  oxu  contemporaries 
and  cowork»i  that  whereas  It  took  1,750 
years  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  double  the 
world's  knowledge,  the  second  doubling  was 
achieved  by  1915 — or  In  only  165  years.  The 
third  doubling  came  in  1950,  but  the  fourth 
doubling  of  knowledge  came  In  1960.  There 
are.  Indeed,  those  among  us  who  suspect  that 
the  fifth  doubling  of  knowledge  has  even 
now  been  achieved — or  will  be  very  early 
In  1966. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  This  change  in  agri- 
culture (and.  Indeed,  In  our  America)  has 
not  been  at  a  steady  or  uniform  rate. 
America  and  her  agriculture  have  had  their 
economic,  technical  and  scientific — and.  In- 
deed, their  whole  social  structure  changed 
drastically — even  uprooted — as  a  result  of 
wars  and  their  ces&atlon,  and  the  consequent 
dislocation  of  anything  remotely  resembling 
a  normal  production  pattern  and  its  evolu- 
tion. 

Having  responded  to  the  demand  to  feed 
as  well  as  arm  our  allies,  as  well  as  our- 
selves, to  make  the  wcwld  safe  tor  democracy, 
American  agriculture  found  itself  making  an 
adjustment  that  extracted  $34  billion  from 
Its  capital  structure  In  the  infamous  decade 
of  the  1920's,  \inder  the  compulsion  of  re- 
versing the  adjustment  that  was  required  In 
the  second  half  of  the  decade  of  the  teen's. 

In  fact,  that  downward  adjustment,  which, 
of  necessity,  extended  Into  the  decade  of  the 
1930's,  not  only  destroyed  sigrlcultural  pur- 
chasing power  In  the  United  States,  but 
brought  the  whole  rural  economy  to  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  although  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  contribution  that 
certain  other  factors  made  to  the  great  de- 
pression, there  are  few  people  who  fall  to 
recognize  that  no  national  economy  can 
afford  to  put  any  substantial  segment  of 
Itself  through  the  sort  of  disastrous  adjust- 
ment that  befell  American  agriculture  In 
the  1920's  and  early  1930's. 

Many  of  you  here  today  remember  the  cam- 
paign slogan  "Pood  will  win  the  wsu"  and 
write  the  peace"  in  the  late  1930's.  Some  of 
you  know  also  of  the  downward  adjustment 
(and  the  i>aln  therein)  In  the  middle  and 
latter  1940'8.  All  of  us,  I  believe,  can  re- 
member the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  Federal  Government  to  alle- 
viate the  dlsastrovis  Impact  on  American 
agriculture  at  the  close  of  the  Korean  war. 
Many  of  us  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment, though  obviously  they  were  not  as 
Intelligently  designed  and  directed  as  they 
might  have  been;  else  we  would  not  have  fol- 
lowed a  policy  that  taxed  the  total  storage 
capacity  of  the  Nation  itself  and.  Indeed,  put 
Government  Itself  In  possession  of  well  over 
100  million  tons  of  grain,  along  with  a  com- 
ptarable  quantity  of  other  products.  In  at- 
tempting to  fix  a  price  level  below  which  no 
portion  of  the  total  production  In  this  coun- 
try could  move  into  any  market,  other  than 
that  provided  by  Government  itself. 

Pacing,  as  we  do,  Uierefore,  a  changed 
world  In  our  second  half  of  the  decade  of  the 
1960's,  the  Importance  of  our  having  at  long 
last  achieved  the  first  substantial  modifica- 
tion In  policy  with  reference  to  the  basic 
question  of  how  Government  should  attempt 
to  balance  the  effects  of  those  economic  In- 
stitutions and  practices — both  within  oiir 
own  economy  and  international  In  char- 
acter— Is  hard  to  overestimate.  We  have  all 
too  long  tended  to  Insulate  America's  agri- 
cultvire  from  the  rest  of  the  economy;  even 
at  the  very  time  that  we  were  Increasingly 
becoming  more  and  more  lnterdei>endent 
upon  all  other  sectors  of  our  own  economy. 
It  should  be  clear  that  we  have  also  become 
less  able  to  Insulate  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

There  may  be  reason  to  supp>ort  the  con- 
tention ctf  some  of  the  leaders  In  agriculture 
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at  the  rest  of  tbe  world — both  In  developed 
ajid  developing  countries — that  our  pro- 
longed practice  of  trying  to  uae  the  power  of 
Government  to  peg  prices  in  our  own  country 
above  the  world  prices  and  then  use  the 
economic  power  of  American  taxpayers 
(through  export  subsidy)  to  maintain  a  pre- 
sumably reasonable  or  just  share,  or  In  some 
cases  to  recapt\ire  that  share  of  the  world's 
nuu'ket  for  our  natural  export  products  con- 
stituted an  act  of  economic  aggression  on  the 
rights  of  producers^  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

They  do  not  accept  the  InfallabUlty  of 
the  US.  Government  to  make  determina- 
tion as  to  a  fair  oc  reasonable  share  of 
the  world  market  for  American  farmers. 
Some  even  believe  that  this  very  action  it- 
self has.  In  some  cases,  contributed  to  the 
declining  {M'oductlon  of  food  and  agricul- 
tural products.  In  relation  to  the  population 
of  those  very  countries  themselves. 

I  therefore  have  no  hesitancy  In  saying 
that  the  very  substantial  change  In  our  U.S. 
farm  policy,  which  c^me  In  the  wheat-cotton 
legislation  of  1963  and  which  was  brought 
substantially  further  Into  focus  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  and 
out  of  which  very  wonderful  results  have 
already  been  achieved,  place  us  In  excellent 
position  for  the  future. 

Tbe  achievement  of  the  highest  average 
Income  per  farm  In  the  history  of  the  United 
States  stands  as  a  testimonial  to  this  fact. 

The  substantial  reduction  in  Government- 
held  surpluses  In  the  same  period  of  time, 
•long  wltlf  the  reasonable  and  sound  in- 
crease in  agricultural  exports  (up  tl.8  bil- 
lion since  I960)  with  the  ptoepect  of  equi- 
tably achieving  another  billion  dollars  in- 
crease within  the  next  2  or  3  years — coupled, 
of  course,  with  the  expansion  of  the  quantity 
of  food  available  to  needy,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  continuing  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  food  in  relation  to  consumer  Income — 
all  these  stand  as  noteworthy  achievements 
of  the  past  few  years. 

Let  us  then  recognize  that  we  have  an 
excellent  framework  for  preserving  our  in- 
dividual enterprise  system  in  agriculture — 
both  in  agricultural  production  and  in  the 
processing  as  well  as  domestic  and  export 
trade  Jn  the  products  of  agriculture — in  com- 
petition with  anything  that  the  collective  or 
Communist  pattern  of  a  substantial  portion 
of   the   world   may   even   dare   to   dreanf   of. 

Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz.  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Purdxie  University,  clearly  sets 
forth  the  problem  facing  the  world  in  th«, 
following  statement: 

"The  world  is  on  a  collision  course.  When 
the  massive  forces  of  an  exploding  world 
population  meet  the  much  more  stable  trend 
of  world  food  production,  something  must 
give.  Unless  we  give  Increased  attention 
now  to  the  softening  of  the  impending  col- 
lision, many  parts  of  the  world  within  a 
decade  wiU  be  skirting  a  disaster  of  such 
proportions  as  to  threaten  the  peace  and , 
stability  of  the  Western  World." 

The  growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  and  Its  agricultural  and  po- 
litical leaders  of  this  Impending  crisis  In 
world  food  production  and  the  nutrition  re- 
quirements have  led  to  a  flurry  of  statements 
and  proposals  that  range  from  responsible  to 
the  Irresponsible.  Simple  answers  and  politi- 
cal cliches  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
highly  complicated  and  Interrelated  eco- 
nomic, political,  social,  and  moral  problems 
confronting  the  concerned  people  of  the 
world  as  the/  try  to  devise  programs  to  al- 
leviate the  prospect  of  abject  hunger  In  ma- 
jor porttons  of  the  world.  Let  me  propose  to 
you  some  of  the  quandrles.  the  very  sharp 
and  uncomfortable  horns  of  not  one  but 
several  dilenunas  that  face  us  as  we  seek 
solutions. 

1.  How  can  the  limited  productive  ca- 
pacity of  North  America,  Western  Europe, 
and  Australia-New  ZesJand,  the  only  sur- 
plus food-producing  ar«M  In  the  world,  com- 


prising less  I  than  one-fourth  of  the  world's 
population.  «xpect  to  meet  the  food  deficit 
of  an  exploding  population  lijithree-fourths 
of  the  world?  ' 

Even  if  we  took  all  of  the  SO  million  acres 
out  of  the  present  US.  land  reserve,  we 
would  produce  an  additional  40  million  tons 
of  grain.  This  would  allow  us  to  triple  our 
shipments  overseas,  but  would  stlU  leave  a 
food  deficit  In  tbe  early  I980's  of  an  addi- 
tional 50  to  60  millions  tons. 

2.  Obviously,  U  there  is  to  be  any  solution 
to  the  problem  of  population  versus  produc- 
tion, much  of  the  solution  rests  «'ith  the 
developing  countries.  Several  of  these 
countries  do  not  have  any  physical  frontiers 
available  to  expand  the  acreage  available  for 
production.  Therefore,  how  can  we  stimu- 
late a  takeoff  In  production  per  acre  In  the 
developing  countries  in  the  face  of  limits 
on  available  land  and  capital,  and  in  the 
face  of  an  unbelievable  Illiteracy  as  well  as 
institutional  inertias  such  as  religious 
taboos,  social  ciistoma,  etc.? 

Not  only  is  this  a  question  of  methods, 
but  time  is  the  Important  element.  There- 
fore, the  question  is:  How  quickly  can  the 
less-developed  countries  make  the  transition 
from  area-expanding  methods  of  Increasing 
food  output,  to  the  yield-raising  methods 
which  will  obviously  be  necessary? 

More  baflUng  quandaries  yet  remain. 
Among  them  are  these  questions: 

1.  How  can  we  continually  increase  our 
production  for  nonmarket  demands  without 
destroying  the  integrity  of  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  productive  capacities  of  West- 
ern Europe.  North  America.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  a  surplus  which  Is  not  market- 
able in  its  regular  sense  tends  to  destroy 
or  depress  the  existing  cash  markets? 
*2.  The  second  dilemma  is  related  to  the 
first.  How  do  we  prevent  reduction  in  mar- 
ket prices  as  a  result  of  technological  im- 
provements In  food  production  in  the 
developing  countries; to  the  point  that  the 
foodstuffs  will  be  available  for  the  needy 
peoples  of  the  world,  without  destroying  the 
capacities  of  these  same  countries  to  in- 
crease their  own  food   production? 

Most  of  the  developing  countries  depend 
on  their  agricultural  exports  for  the  capital 
neceesary  for  the  development  of  their  econ- 
omies. It  is  axiomatic  that  a  takeoff  in 
agricultural  production  must  precede  cap- 
ital and  Industrial  development.  History 
has  clearly  demonstrated  this  fact.  If  the 
developing  countries  are  not  to  become  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  the  blandishments 
of  communism,  then  this  development  must 
be  relatively  rapid. 

Suggestions  that  the  United  SUtea  can 
become  unilaterally  responsible  for  the  in- 
creasing food  needs  of  the  world  is.  there- 
fore, economically  irresponsible  and  politi- 
cally hazardous.  We  must  try  to  bring  evo- 
lution to  a  velocity,  however,  which  will 
prevent  revolution.  Observation  of  what  Is 
happening  in  this  world  food  and  popula- 
tion situation  clearly  confirms  the  develop- 
ment of  crisis  during  the  next  two  decades. 
It  promises  to  require  much  of  the  produc- 
Uve  capacity  of  the  United  States,  properly 
directed  to  the  commercial  markets  of  the 
world,  and  wisely  directed  at  the  food  needs 
which  are  not  met  by  the  commercial  mar- 
kets. But  it  Is  also  going  to  take  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
food  deficit  areas,  and  highly  stimulated  In- 
crease in  the  per-acre  yields. 

This  will  require  a  maximum  effort  to  im- 
prove the  technology  of  food  production  -in 
the  food-deficit  areas.  This  must  Include 
general  education  programs,  designed  to 
improve  the  literacy  level  ol  the  peasants 
who  produce  the  food.  It  will  require  sub- 
stantial outlay  of  capital  by  the  developing 
countrtea.  There  must  be  substantial  ex- 
portation of  technological  know-how  by  the 
developed  countries.     And.  of  Interest  to  a 


group  such  as  this  gathered  here  today,  it 
must  include  both  the  exportation  of  the 
facilities  for  the  production  of  soil-bulldlng 
chemicals  and  sollbuUders  themselves  from 
the  developed  countries,  and  a  proper  In- 
centive to  the  producers  themselves  to  In- 
duce the  necessary  human  effort,  to  apply 
all  these  and  the  growing  and  developing 
ingenuity  and  will  to  work— which  has 
characterized  our  own  individual  enterprise 
agricultural  system. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  we  do  not 
have  time  to  build  the  hydroelectric  plants 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  fertlUzer  capacity  which  U  going  to  be 
required  by  the  food-deficit  nations. 

In  any  projection  into  the  future,  govern- 
ment must  play  a  substantial  role  in  this 
evolution.  We  can.  however,  and  must  de- 
velop individual  incentive  and  opp>ortunity 
or  the  program  will  fail. 

At  the  present  time  the  U.S.  is  exporting 
three-fifths  of  all  our  wheat  being  used  each 
year.  Approximately  50  percent  of  this  goes 
out  under  government  programs.  If  we  were 
to  triple  our  exports,  which  would  be  the  '' 
result  of  maximum  usage  of  our  productive 
land,  then  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that 
we  would  quadruple  the  amount  that  we  are 
shipping  under  Government  programs.  This 
means  that  twice  as  much  would  be  going 
out  under  Government  programs  as  would  be 
consumed  for  domestic  use  and  exported  for 
cash. 

Such  a  possibility  even  though  it  may  be 
temporarily  required  cannot  be  accepted  as  a 
permanent  pattern.  We  note  with  Interest 
that  the  American  Bankers  Association  has 
chosen  as  the  subject  of  Its  annual 
symposium  next  month.  "Government-Busi- 
ness Relationships."  Even  though  our  Gov- 
ernment may  be  required  to  engage  in  a 
massive  program  to  alleviate  hunger  in  the 
world,  and  to  Improve  economic  development 
in  the  free  world,  we  must  not  carelessly  lead 
or  permit  those  who  have  yet  to  determine 
the  course  of  their  governments  and  econ- 
omies to  conclude  that  farmers  anywhere  In 
the  world  are  not  entitled  to  and  need  not 
have  a  fair  and  reasonable  income  In  rela- 
tion to  their  fellow  countrymen. 

A  strong  and  viable  agricultural  program. 
In  which  the  Government  plajrs  a  partner- 
ship role,  ts  clearly  indicate*  for  the  future. 
Pricing  policies  such  as  tlreee  which  were 
developed  and  made  a  part  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1965.  In  which  the  domesUc 
share  of  our  agricultural  production  is  In- 
sured at  a  price  that  will  bring  farm  Income 
Into  proper  relationship  with  the  Income 
levels  of  the  rest  of  our  American  economy 
are  both  just  and  sound. 

We  are  now  able  to  offer  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  a  substantial  amount  of  agricul- 
tural production  which  can  be  priced  com- 
petitively with  the  agrlcultiiral  exports  of 
other  food -exporting  countries.  We  must, 
however,  look  forward  to  conunodlty  ar- 
rangements cr  agreements  permitting  the 
farmers  of  agricultural  exporting  countries 
to  maintain  reasonable  access  to  markets,  as 
well  as  levels  of  Income  and  the  opportunity 
to  Increase  their  productive  capacity  in  terms 
of  efficiency. 

Although  the  "market"  as  we  have  known 
it  must  perform  certain  functions  in  this 
situation:  clearly  this  is  not  a  problem  that 
can  be  answered  by  a  "return  to  a  free 
market  economy."  We  cannot  lump  all  this 
production  into  one  pile  and  destroy  at  one 
time  the  economic  integrity  of  the  Invested 
capital  of  farmers  around  the  world;  and 
with  this  destruction  also  destroy  any  pos- 
sibility of  meeting  the  projected  food  needs 
of  the  world  within  our  democratic-capital- 
istic, eoonomio,  and  political  structures. 

The  Individual  freedom  and  the  economic 
organization  erf  agriculture  within  the  United 
States  clearly,  therefore,  dictate  that  we 
should  talk  and  think  of  meeting  the  world 
food   crisis   within   this  present   leglslaUve 
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framework,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the 
greatest  possible  assurance  of  the  expansion 
of  individual  freedom  and  of  the  wise  and 
constructive  economic  organization  of  agri- 
culture in  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  intel- 
ligent example  or  demonstration  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States. 

Clearly.  American  agriculture  has  a  pro- 
ductive potential  that  staggers  the  imagina- 
tion. All  talk,  therefore,  of  eliminating  rea- 
sonable market  regulations  and  effective  price 
and  income  influences  on  production  pat- 
terns seems  as  certain  to  invite  disaster  as 
did  the  old  philosophy  of  a  one-price  strait- 
jacket  with  such  control  of  production  as 
became  necessary,  invite  economic  stagna- 
tion. 

If  we  are  to  enhance,  rather  than  diminish, 
the  prospect  of  peace  In  the  world,  as  an  ob- 
jective of  organized  society,  then  we  must 
be  reasonably  certain  that  such  action  as  we 
take  In  attempting  to  change  or  reverse  the 
direction  of  agriculture,  must  be  taken  or 
evolved  cautiously  and  with  the  establish- 
ment of  both  domestic  and  International 
machinery  that  will  insure  that  the  burden 
of  meeting  the  food  and  nutritional  require- 
ments of  the  world  In  this  changing,  or  ad- 
justment, period— the  burden  In  terms  of 
money  and  the  benefits  In  terms  of  markets 
and  outlets,  will  be  shared  logically  and 
equitably  according  to  efflcle^y  (rather  than 
according  to  any  one  government's  edict  or 
decision)  among  all  the  producing  as  well  as 
contributing  nations  of  the  world. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past 
50  years  as  we  plan  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  next  20  or  30  years. 


The  Ombudsman :  Tribune  of  the  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  early 
in  1963,  I  have  been  working  for  the 
adoption  of  an  Americanized  version  of 
the  ombudsman,  a  remarkable  Swedish 
bred  institution. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, my  bill  to  establish  an  Administra- 
tive Counsel  of  the  Congress  as  an  Amer- 
ican ombudsman  was  accorded  a  hearing 
in  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  has  the 
proposal  under  consideration. 

In  the  last  several  months,  interest 
in  the  ombudsman  has  increased  sharply, 
spurred  in  part  by  the  announcement  of 
the  British  Government  la5t  October 
that  it  would  ask  the  current  session  of 
Parliament  to  create  a  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Administration  or 
British  ombudsman.  The  British  White 
Paper  outlined  an  Institution  which 
would  be  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
proposed  American  ombudsman.  A  bill 
to  establish  a  British  ombudsman  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday. 

Last  month,  Senator  Edward  Long, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure  In 
the  other  body,  announced  his  intention 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  ombudsman. 

In  view  of  this  interest,  I  should  like 
to  call  Members  attention  to  the  current 


issue  of  the  annals  of  the  American^ 
Academy  of  Political  smd  Social  Science." 
It  contains  an  article  by  Prof.  Stan- 
ley Anderson  and  me  which  describes  the 
American  ombudsman  proposal  in  the 
context  of  problems  which  are  common 
to  modern  governments  throughout  the 
world. 

Professor  Anderson  is  a  lawyer  and  an 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara.  He  is  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  American-Scandinavian  Foundation 
and  an  expert  on  the  ombudsman.  Dur- 
ing 1964,  he  was  associated  with  me  as  an 
American  Political  Science  Association 
fellow. 

I  include  the  article  from  the  Annals: 

THK    OMBTTDSMAN:     TaiBITNE     OP    THK     PEOPLE 

(By  Henbt  S.  Rkitss  and  Stanley  V. 
Anderson ) 

Abstract:  Tbe  ombudsman  is  an  agent  of 
Parliament  who  receives  and  may  Investigate 
citizens'  grievances  against  bureaucracy. 
His  powers  are  to  recommend,  to  publicize, 
and  to  report  to  Parliament.  Tbe  Institu- 
tion began  in  Sweden  and  has  been  adopted 
or  considered  by  many  other  countries. 
There  is  widespread  interest  in  the  ombuds- 
man because  the  institution  meets  a  general 
need  In  modern,  industrialized  nations  for 
a  means  of  resolving  citizens'  unique,  indi- 
vidual problems  with  a  depersonalized  ad- 
ministration. The  courts,  which  are  slow 
and  costly,  do  not  provide  adequate  means  of 
redressing  citizens'  personal  grievances.  In 
the  United  States,  Congressmen  have  an  om- 
budsmanhke  role  in  investigating  and  try- 
ing to  solve  constituents'  problems.  But 
this  job — called  "casework"  on  Capitol  Hill — 
Is  so  burdensome  that  it  interferes  with 
Congressmen's  more  important  legislative 
and  policymaking  functions.  Congressman 
Reuss  has  proposed  establishing  an  admin- 
istrative counsel.  Inspired  by  the  ombuds- 
man, to  take  over  a  part  of  the  "casework." 
thereby  lightening  the  burden  on  Congress- 
men and  aiding  citizens  more  effectively. 
The  chairman  of  the'  administrative  con- 
ference may  also  function  as  a  kind  of  om- 
budsman.  California  and  other  States  and 
cities  are  considering  establishment  of  om- 
budsmen. 

We  promised  another  freedom  to  our  peo- 
ple at  election  time,  that  we  would  set  up  a 
citizens'  appieal  authority,  an  ombudsman, 
to  which  any  aggrieved  citizen 

Honorable  Members:   "Ha-ha." » 

Such  was  the  response  which  Prime  Min- 
ister Keith  Holyoake  received  from  the  New 
Zealand  House  of  Representatives  In  June 
1961.  when  he  referred  to  the  ombudsman 
plank  contained  in  the  National  Party's  plat- 
form for  the  19^0  general  elections. 

The  members'  outburst  was  directed  at  the 
name  "ombudsman."  rather  than  at  the  con- 
cept. But  when  the  debate  was  completed 
and  the  measure  finally  adopted  In  Septem- 
ber 1962.  the  members  agreed  that  "there 
shall  be'  appointed,  as  an  officer  of  Parlia- 
ment, a  commissioner  of  investigations,  to 
be  called  the  ombudsman."  And  the  man 
chosen  by  Parliament  to  fill  the  office.  Sir  Guy 
Powles,  a  distinguished  jurist,  diplomat,  and 
administrator,  styles  himself  ombudsman 
rather  than  commissioner.  New  Zealand's 
adoption  not  only  of  the  institution  but  of 
its  outlandish  title  was  symbolic  of  the  great 
prestige  the  ombudsman  has  won  as  a  de- 
fender of  individual  rights.  ' 

ORIGIN  IN  SWK)EN 

The  Institution  originated  in  Sweden  156 
years  ago.  In  Swedish,  "ombudsman"  means 
"agent"  or  "representative."  Similar  offices 
were   set   up   in   Finland    (1919),  Denmark 
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(1955).  and  Norway  (1963).'  Separate  om- 
budsmen for  military  affairs  were  created  in 
Sweden  (1916),  Norway  (1952).  and  West 
Germany  ( 1956) .  (In  1965.  the  Swedish  mili- 
tary ombudsman  was  merged  again  with  tbe 
office  of  civil  ombudsman.)  Related  institu- 
tions exist  in  India,  Japan,  N^al,  and  the 
Philippines. 

Ombudsman  proposals  are  currently  under 
consideration  in  Australia,  Canada,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States.  In  1965,  ombudsman  bills  were  intro- 
duced In  the  legislatures  of  Callfomta.  Con- 
necticut. Illinois,  New  York,  and  Utah,  as 
well  as  in  the  New  York  City  CouncU,  and 
companion  bills  were  dropped  into  the  hop- 
pers of  the  U.S.  Congress  by  Congressman 
Henst  S.  Rross  (HJt.  4273)  and  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  (S.  984) ,  proposing  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  administrative  counsel  of 
Congress,  modeled  after  the  ombudsman. 

The  literature  on  the  ombudsman  is  exten- 
sive. A  bibliography  of  English-language 
materials  alone  fills  seven  typewritten  pages.' 
Articles  have  appeared  in  such  widely  read 
publications  as  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine.* the  New  Yorker,'  and  the  Reader's 
Digest.' 

What  Is  this  ombudsman? 

Drawing  a  oompoeitc  picture,  the  ombuds- 
man is  appointed  by  the  legislature  for  tbe 
term  of  office  of  that  body.  He  Is  eligible  for 
reappointment,  and  may  be  discharged  by 
Parliament,  though  Parliament  may  not  In- 
terfere In  his  handling  of  Individual  cases. 
The  ombudsman  has  great  discretion  In  de- 
ciding what  matters  to  Investigate.  He  re- 
ceives citizens'  complaints  and  makes  an- 
nounced and  unannounced  Inspection  tours. 
He  may  take  matters  up  of  his  own  volitlofi. 
Finally,  the  ombudsman  may  compel  testi- 
mony and  tbe  production  of  evidence. 

THE    ombudsman's    POWXB 

While  the  ombudsman  has  no  power  to 
alter  the  results  of  an  %lminlstratlve  deci- 
sion, changes  are  sometimes  made  when  he 
commences  an  investigation  or  upon  bis  final 
recommendation.  The  only  sanction  which 
the  ombudsman  can  Impose  is  censure.  The 
ombudsman  must  extend  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  to  anyone  whom  he  intends  to  repri- 
mand. Tlie  ombudsman  may  suggest  that 
disciplinary  action  be  taken  by  an  agency, 
following  established  procedures  of  notice 
and  hearing,  or  he  may  recommend  that  the 
regular  prosecuting  authorities  Institute 
criminal  charges. 

The  ombudsman  is  free  to  suggest  changes 
In  rules  and  regulations  to  the  administra- 
tive agencies,  and  may  also  propose  remedial 
legislation  to  the  Parliament,  usually  in  his 
annual  report.  He  makes  available  to  the 
press  the  results  of  his  InvestigatlODs  when 
he  deems  its  advisable. 

The  office  of  ombudsman  is  quite  small, 
composed  of  hajf  a  dozen  attorneys  and  a 
correeponding  number  of  secretaries.  It 
would  not  do  to  create  a  parabure&ucracy: 
this  would  merely  superimpose  a  new  layer 
of  officials  on  top  of  those  we  already  have. 
Jhe  ombxidsman  is  alerted  by  squeaking 
wheels — citizens*  grievances  and  newspaper 
reports — and  must  rely  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  agencies  under  investigation  to  supply 
the  facts  he  needs  to  Judge  tbe  merits  of 
the  complaints  he  receives.  The  New  Zealand 
ombudsman  has  stated  tbat  he  could  not 
function  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
bureaucracy. 

Fortunately,  this  cooperation  is  almost  in- 
variably forthcoming  civil  servants  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  have  unfounded  com- 
plaidts  identified  as  such.  The  majority  of 
the  complaints  which  the  ombudsman  re- 
ceives are  without  merit.  Often,  the  com- 
plainant is  laboring  under  a  mistake  of  fact 
or  law,  which  the  ombudsman's  reply  can 
clarify  for  him.  Furthermore,  government 
employees  are  among  those  who  may  com- 
plain to  the  ombudsman  when  they  have 
grievances    about    working    conditions.    At 
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the  top,  Bupervlaory  offlcl&Is  welcome  the  In- 
formation which  the  ombudsman  may  sup- 
ply on  the  operation  of  the  lower  echelons. 

THX  tma  FOS  THX  OMBUDSMAN 

Why  all  thlB  Interest  in  the  ombudsman? 

The  organization  of  the  modern,  positive 
state  requires  depersonalized  administration. 
Ooyernment  can  b«  accomplished  only 
through  dlrectlTes  laid  down  by  rulemakers 
who  are  several  layers  removed  from  the  peo- 
ple ruled. 

The  citizen  is  faced  with  a  vast,  and  often 
bewildering,  panoply  of  statutes,  regulations, 
and  ordinances  applied  by  an  overlapping  ar- 
ray of  judges  and  bureaucrats. 

All  the  Industrialized  nations  are  con- 
fronted with  the  conflict  between  the  de- 
flBADds  of  society  and  the  desires  of  indlvtd- 
vsto.  between  the  need  for  general  rules  and 
practices  of  administration  and  the  pecu- 
llaritlea  of  particular  cases.  / 

Totalitarian  government  resolves  the  prob- 
lem by  endeavoring  to  crush  individuals  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  state  and  the  arbi- 
trary application  of  its  ukases.  Indifference 
to  the  Individual  is  Justified  by  reference  to 
a  millennial  future.  In  which  "each  will  re- 
ceive according  to  his  needa." 

In  democratic  societies,  there  must  be  un- 
ceasing adjustment  of  the  relation  between 
Individuals  and  society. 

Through  representatlv*  government,  the 
society's  highest  legislative  and  administra- 
tive authorities  are  reaponsible  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  President  of  the  United  States. 
Oovemors,  Congressmen,  State  legtalators, 
county  supervisors,  dty  councllmen.  district 
attorneys — these  are  all  elected  officials.  In- 
dividuals have  their  vote  to  make  their  In- 
terests and  desires  felt  In  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. 

Powerful  nongovernmental  organizations 
have  arisen  which  represent  individuals  by 
classes — as  Industrial  workers,  as  bankers. 
as  gun-club  members,  or  whatever.  Trade 
unions,  large  corporations,  interest-group 
associations — these  are  the  bodies  who  have 
the  weight  to  Influence  the  policies  of 
government. 

DSAiJNO  WTTR  oronrmuaL  psoblbms 
But  neither  tba  nltlmate  control  of  public 
officials  throngb  ttm  alectonil  process  nor 
widespread  p«itletp»tlo(i  by  citizens  in  In- 
fluential nongovernmental  organizations 
meets  fully  the  need  of  individuals  with 
unique,  personal  problems  wltb  tlie  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  great  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations deal  wttfae  the  government.  It  Is 
tisually  over  general  problems  and  broad 
qUMUons  of  public  policy.  But  what  of  the 
man  tn  the  street?  "When  two  elephants 
fight.  It  Is  the  grass  that  suArrs."  ' 

Moveover,  the  offidaJa  with  whom  the 
public  most  frequently  comes  Into  contact 
are  not  elected.  They  are  admUHstrators  who 
have  the  tenure  In  oOo*  which  is  needed  to 
operate  a  merit  civil  service  and  to  provide 
the  expertise  required  to  ruo  a  modem 
government. 

The  citizen  with  an  Individual  problem 
has  recourse  to  the  courts.  The  courts  are 
the  final  guardians  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
protecting  the  Individual's  freedom  of 
speech,  privacy,  movement,  and  assembly. 
Judges  can  pass  also  on  the  legality  of  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  action.  But  Judicial  remedies 
are  slow  and  costly.  They  can  be  applied  to 
the  multifarious  actlvltlee  of  the  positive 
state  only  at  the  cost  of  swamping  the  courts 
and  paralyzing  the  bureaucracy. 

couM  rai wuuHTs  to  BuxkAucSAnc  povm 
Bureaucratic  Ills  may  be  susceptible  to 
bureaucratic  solutions — a  bit  of  the  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bites.  Attempts  to  provide 
such  solutions  are  jmany.  In  19«4.  for  ex- 
ample, llfUaon  ofltcera  for  consumer  affairs 
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were  set  up  tn  a  number  at  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies.'  California  has  a  con- 
sumer counsel,  to  represent  "the  public 
interest  at  legislative,  regulatory,  and  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  to  balance  against 
the  highly  paid  spokesmen  of  Industry."  * 

Civilian  police  review  boards  have  been 
established  In  Rochester,  N.T..  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  Last  March,  an  alleged  official 
nUaconduct  section  >*  was  set  up  In  the  Los 
Angeles  district  attorney's  offlee. 

Examples  could  be  multiplied:  legal-aid 
societies,  public  defender  systems.  Better 
Business  Bureaus — all  of  these  are  govern- 
mental or  quasi-governmental  operations, 
designed  to  equalize  the  weight  of  the  Indi- 
vidual against  the  organized  forces  of  society. 

Because  the  Individual  carries  little 
weight  against  the  vast  power  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy, the  Oovemment  must  lend  Its 
weight  to  him,  using  the  force  of  Oovem- 
ment to  restrain  and  humanize  government. 

Clearly,  what  Is  needed  Is  an  institution 
responsive  to  citizens'  problems  which  can 
control  bureaucracy  without  stifling  bu- 
reaucracy, allow  necessary  discretion  wlth- 
,out  p«nmlttlng  caprldousness,  reward 
promptness,  coiirtesy.  and  efficiency  by 
singling  out  delay,  rudeness  and  bumbling, 
and  Insure  fairness  by  uncovering  bias  and 
error. 

THX  success  or  THX  OMBUDSMAN 

Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  Scandi- 
navian states  and  New  Zealand,  the  ombuds- 
man Is  extraordinarily  well  suited  to  foster 
these  ends. 

Primary  reei>onslb(ltty  for  good  govern- 
ment must  rest  with  honest  and  Intelligent 
officials.  But  even  the  very  best  of  bureauc- 
racies administering  the  best  laws  will  suffer 
the  flaws  which  arise  from  sheer  size  and 
human  foible.  A  successful  ombudsman 
win  reduce  malfunction  by  his  very  presence 
and  through  the  reforms  which  he  inspires. 
But  he  will  not  put  himself  out  of  business 
until  administrators  become  phlloeopher 
kings. 

Under  the  American  system  of  separation 
of  powers.  State  and  Federal  legislatures 
make  laws,  or  delegate  the  power  to  do  so, 
and  executive  officers  carry  them  out.  To 
complete  the  circle,  the  legislators  are  sup- 
posed to  check  on  the  executive  In  order 
to  Insure  that  the  laws  are  enforced  prop- 
erly. The  vastneaa  and  variety  of  modem 
bureaucracies  make  this  an  extremely  de- 
manding task. 

THE  IMPOKTANCX  OT  CAOX  WOBK 

Individual  legislators  are  striving  to  ful- 
fill this  role,  not  least  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
On  the  basis  of  extensive  Interviews  and 
round-table  discussions  with  nearly  a  score 
of  Representatives  from  each  political  party, 
the  author  of  a  Brookings  Institution  study 
notes: 

"Probably  the  most  Important  mall  (re- 
ceived by  a  Congressman)  is  the  'case' 
mall.  •  •  •  Denied  a  favorable  ruling  by 
the  bureaucracy  on  a  matter  of  direct  con- 
cern to  him.  puzzled  or  Irked  by  delays  in 
obtaining  a  decision,  confused  by  the  ad- 
ministrative maze  through  which  he  Is  di- 
rected to  proceed,  or  ignorant  of  whom  to 
write,  a  constituent  may  turn  to  his  Con- 
gressman for  help.  •  •  •  A  person  who  has 
a  reasonable  complaint  or  query  is  regarded 
as  providing  an  opportunity  rather  than  as 
adding  an  extra  burden  to  an  already  busy 
office.  The  party  affiliation  of  the  Individ- 
ual even  when  known  to  be  different  from 
that  of  the  Congressman  does  not  normally 
act  as  a  deterrent  to  action."  » 

No  systematic  study  has  been  made  of  the 
number  and  kind  of  constituent  complaints. 
During  the  first  0  months  of  1961,  Senator 
Vakcb  Habtks  reports  that  he  "had  300  In- 
quiries from  people  from  Indiana  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  wanted  as- 
sistance with  something  pertaining  to  their 
jotM  •  •  •  handled   700    (service   and    vet- 


eran) problems  •  •  •  assisted  261  Hooslers 
with  social  security  problems,  27  with  draft 
board  problems.  18  with  railroad  retire- 
ments, and  •  •  •  61  Inunlgratlon  cases 
who  could  be  helped  within  the  framework 
of  the  present  law."  " 

"     "HUMANIZING  THX  BtTREAUC»ACT" 

To  handle  this  casework,  as  it  is  called  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  to  do  the  other  work  of  a 
congressional  office.  House  Members  have  ap- 
proximately 10  staff  members  and  Senators 
have  30  or  more.  Lawmakers  throughout  the 
world  undoubtedly  perform  a  similar  func- 
tion— in  Great  Britain  It  Is  referred  to  as 
"constituency  surgery" — but  probably  now- 
here is  the  volume  as  great  as  In  Washing- 
ton, DC.  "Write  your  Congressman,"  Is  a 
byword  of  the  American  political  vocabulary. 

As  one  of  the  authors  has  pointed  out 
elsewhere : 

"Thousands  of  citizens'  complaints  and 
problems  flow  Into  con^Tesslonal  offices  every 
year.  •  •  •  Legislators  and  their  staffs  spend 
a  large  part  of  their  time  investigating  such 
problems,  urging  correction  of  apparent  In- 
justices and  errors  and  explaining  to  the 
citizens  a  bureaucracy  that  Is  often  too 
wrapped  up  In  Jargon  to  explain  Itself.  •  •  • 
This  congressional  role  has  been  Important 
In  humanizing  the  bureaucracy  and  In  mak- 
ing it  responsible.  •  •  •  ItTlelps  to  have  (the 
actions  of  civil  servants)  watched  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  to  answer  to  the 
people  every  2  or  6  years;  he  Is  sure  to  prod 
them  toward  the  best  possible  administra- 
tion of  the  laws.  •  •  •  So  the  United  States 
in  a  sense,  already  has  not  only  one  but  535 
ombudsmen  in  lu  100  Senators  and  435  Rep- 
resentatives.» 

CONCRESSMXN'S  TTMB 

This  would  aU  be  well  and  good  If  It  were 
not  for  one  major  drawback:  casework  dis- 
tracts the  Congressman  and  his  staff  from 
their  primary  legislative  function.  While 
still  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  de- 
scribed a  sample  workday  of  15  hours,  in 
which  actual  sessions  of  the  Hoiise  and  his 
two  committees  lasted  about  7  hours.  After 
taking  care  at  consUtuent  visits  and  requesU, 
time  for  studying  pending  legislation  had  to 
be  squeezed  In  between  7  and  8:45  a.m., 
during  Ixmchtlme,  and  after  midnight.'* 

Recognition  of  theee  conflicting  demands 
on  the  legislators'  time  underlies  the  previ- 
ously cited  Eteuss-Pell  bill  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  It  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

"Sic.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
the  Federal  Government  has  created  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  private  citizens  In 
dealing  with  the  Government,  that  there 
is  a  clear  need  for  the  Congress  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  |such  difficulties, 
particularly  those  of  a  reciurent  nature.  In 
order  that  remedial  legislative  action  may 
be  taken,  and  that,  under  existing  pro- 
cedures, such  Information  Is  only  sporadical- 
ly available  and  frequently  is  Inadequately 
developed  or  falls  entirely  to  reach  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees.  The  Con- 
gress further  finds  that  the  necessary  and 
proper  efforts  of  Its  individual  Members  to 
deal  with  theee  problems  have  increasingly 
become  so  burdensome  ns  to  constitute  a  seri- 
ous Impediment  to  the  discharge  of  their  oth- 
er legislative  duties." 

TH»  ADMINI^rXATTVk  COUNSKL 

ConsequenUy,  the  bill  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Administrative  Counsel 
of  the  Congress,  to  be  apponted  for  the  2-year 
term  of  a  given  Congress  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  Under  the  Reuss'  bill,  the 
Counsel  Is  to  receive  the  same  pay  as  a 
Congreeaman,  and  Is  given  the  Investigatory 
powers  o*  a  congressional  committee,  ex- 
cluding the  rl^t  to  Issue  subpenas. 
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The  duties  to  be  assumed  by  this  new 
office  are  spteclfled  In  section  4  of  the  bill: 

"Upon  the  request  of  any  Member  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  the  Admlnistsatlve  Cotm- 
sel  shall  review  the  case  of  any  person  who 
alleges  that  he  believes  that  he  has  been 
subjected  to  any  Improper  penalty,  or  that 
he  has  been  denied  any  light  or  benefit 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  or  that  the  determination 
or  award  of  any  such  right  or  benefit  has 
been,  is  being,  or  will  be  unreasonably  de- 
layed, as  a  result  of  any  action  or  failure 
to  act  on  th^.  part  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  other  than  (the 
President,  Congressman,  judicial  officers,  and 
officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia].  •  •  • 
Upon  the  completion  of  his  review,  he  shall 
report  his  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
If  any,  to  the  Member  or  committee  by  whom 
the  claim  was  referred." 

Finally,  the  Counsel  Is  authorized  In  sec- 
tion 7  to  make  Interim  reports  to  Congress 
"on  any  occasion  when  he  deems  such  action 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpKSses  of 
this  act,"  and  is  directed  to  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress : 

"Such  report  shall  summarize  his  activi- 
ties, shall  Include  reviews  of  those  Individual 
cases  which,  in  bis  judgment,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
and  shall  set  forth  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  further  Investigation  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate." 

ADVANTAGES    AND    ORIGINS  ' 

The  Counsel  would  have  other  advantsiges 
besides  that  of  allowing  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  devote  more  time  to  legislative  and 
policy  matters. 

With  a  small  staff  of  experts,  the  Counsel 
could  do  a  better  Job  than  Members  of  Con- 
gress* In  protecting  citizens'  rights.  As  It  is 
now.  Members  of  Congress  and  the  men-of- 
all-work  on  their  staffs  must  be  generallsts 
who  find  themselves  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage in  dealing  with  the  administration's  ex- 
perts. Centralizing  congressional  "case- 
work" In  the  Counsel  would  be  far  more 
efficient  and  less  costly  than  Indefinite  expan- 
sion of  the  535  individual  congressional  office 
staffs. 

While  the  ombudsman  Idea  Inspired  the 
proposal  for  an  Administrative  Counsel,  the 
Counsel  also  parallels  existing  American  in- 
stitutions. In  the  Offices  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel  and  In  tli^  Legislative  Reference 
Service  erf  the  Library  of  Congress,  Congress 
has  givenAtself  the  advantages  of  expert,  cen- 
tralized ^Istance  in  legislative  drafting  and 
researchyrespectively.  During  1964,  for  ex- 
ample, ihe  Legislative  Reference  Service's 
150  exjierts  responded  to  105,000  congres- 
sional inquiries. 

Congressional  oversight  does  not,  of  course, 
relieve  the  executive  branch  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  keep  Its  own  house  clean.  A  new 
broom  was  created  on  the  executive  side  In 
1964,  through  the  establishment  by  Congress 
of  an  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  the  head  or  dep- 
uty of  each  executive  department  and  Inde- 
pendent regulatory  board  or  commission,  as 
well  as  of  lawyers  and  scholars  appointed, 
by  the  President  or  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference.  . 

The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference might  function  as  a  kind  of  ombuds- 
man himself.  He  is  empowered  "to  make  in- 
quiries into  matters  he  deems  Important  for 
conference  consideration.  Including  matters 
proposed  by  persons  inside  or  outside  the 
Federal  Government."  The  grievances  of  pri- 
vate citizens  would  fall  under  this  blanket, 
as  would  the  Information  and  recommenda- 
tions supplied  as  public  documents  by  an  Ad- 
ministrative Counsel  of  the  Congress. 

STATE    PROPOSALS 

Meanwhile  at  the  State  level,  the  more 
manageable  Mze  of  populations  would  seem 
to  permit  a  more  direct  Implementation  of 
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the  ombudsman  concept.  Three  of  the  larg- 
est-States and  two  ot  the  smallest  are  work- 
ing in  that  direction.**  In  the  1965  session 
of  the  California  Legislature,  fpr  example. 
Speaker  Jesse  M.  Unruh  Introduced  assembly 
bill  No.  2956,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  office  of  ombudsman.  Speaker 
Unruh  has  also  called  for  the  creation  of  a 
nine-man  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  "to 
investigate  the  feasibility  of  Incorporating 
Into  the  structure  of  the  State  government 
an  official  similar  to  the  ombudsman." 

All  of  these  proposals — State  and  Fed- 
eral— are  signs  of  widespread  concern  with 
Individuals'  rights  and  Individual  Justice  In 
administration.  This  concern  Is  a  wholesome 
sign.  It  should  not  exhaust  itself,  however, 
in  righteotis  Indignation  or  hopeless  resigna- 
tion. Rather,  concern  should  lead  to  con- 
tinuing appraisal  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
political  institutions  to  the  needs  of  man  In 
an  Increasingly  depersonalized  society.  Ap- 
praisal, in  turn,  should  lead  to  carefully  tai- 
lored proposals  for  specific  reform. 

Article  I  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  directs: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  *  *.  *  abridg- 
ing •  •  •  the  right  of  the  people  •  •  •  to 
petition  the  Government  lor  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

If  this  guarantee  Is  to  be  meaningful,  we 
must  Insure  that  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation are  kept  open  and  effective.  The  voice 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  must  be  selectively 
amplified  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  the 
State  legislatures.  Adaptations  of  the  om- 
budsman give  promise  of  high  fidelity." 


•"Parliamentary  Debates,"  N.Z.  (1961),  p. 
96. 

'  See  Stanley  V.  Anderson,  "The  Scandi- 
navian Ombudsman,"  12  The  American- 
Scandinavian  Review,  No.  4  (December  1964) , 
pp.  403-409.  Upon  request,  the  author  will 
supply  reprints  of  this  survey  article. 

•  "The  Ombudsman :  A  Bibliography,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Northern  California  Friends 
Conunittee  on  Legislation,  San  Francisco, 
February  1965. 

•  Henet  S.  Reuss,  "An  'Ombudsman'  for 
America."  The  New  York  Times  magazine, 
Sept.  13,  1964,  pp.  30,  134-135,  reprinted 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  23, 
1964,  pp.  21839-40,  and  In  Joseph  S.  Clark 
(ed.),  "Congressional  Reform:  Problems  and 
Prospects"  (New  York:  Crowell,  1965),  pp. 
292-297. 

"  John  Balnbrldge,  "A  ClvUlzed  Thing,"  the 
New  Yorker,  Feb.   13,   1965,  pp.   136-151. 

"  George  Kent,  "Where  You  Can  Fight  'City 
Hall.'  "  103  the  Rotarian  (July  1963),  pp.  38- 
40,  condensed  as  "Watchdog  for  the  Common 
Man,"  Reader's  Digest  (August  1963) ,  pp.  82- 
85. 

: '  An  African  proverb,  taken  from  Cecil  V. 
Crabb.  Jr.,  "The  Elephants  and  the  Grass:  A 
Study  of  Nonallnement"  (New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.  Praeger,  1965). 

•  "Government  Aids  to  Consumers,"  Con- 
sumer Reports  (December  1964),  pp.  259-265. 

•Ibid.,  p.  264. 

'"'  A  name  which  surely  would  warrant  an- 
other "ha-ha"  If  It  had  been  presented  to  the 
New  Zealand  Parliament. 

"  Charles  L.  Clapp.  "The  Congressman:  His 
Work  as  He  Sees  It"  (Garden  City,  N.Y.: 
Doubleday.  1964),  p.  84.  The  title  of  this 
excellent  work  calls  to  mind  the  Jibe  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  at  a  revinlon  with  a  prominent 
classmate:  "Well,"  he  said,  "we  have  both 
gone  out  to  do  the  Lord's  work,  you  In  your 
way,  and  I  in  His." 

"  Congressional  Record,  Oct.  16,  1961,  pp. 
A82O4-A8205,  excerpted  In  Norman  C.  Thomas 
and  Karl  A.  Lamb,  "Congress:  Politics  and 
Practice"  (New  York:  Random  House,  1964), 
pp.  42-43. 

"Henry  S.  Reuss,  "We  Need  ah  American 
Ombudsman,"  Christian  Century,  Mar.  3, 
1966.  pp.  269-271,  reprinted  in  the  Congres- 


sional Record,  Mar.  15,  1965,  pp.  A1165- 
A1166. 

"  Estes  Kefauver  and  Jack  Levin,  "A  Twen- 
tieth-Century Congress"  (New  York:  Duell. 
Sloan  &  Pearce,  1947),  p.  194,  excerpted  In 
John  P.  Roche  and  Leonard  W.  Levy  (eds.). 
The  Congress:  Documents  in  American  Oov- 
emment (New  York:  Harcotirt,  Brace  & 
World.  1964),  pp.  204-208. 

"  See  Stanley  V.  Anderson  "The  Ombuds- 
man.: Public  Defender  Against  Maladminis- 
tration." 6  Public  Affairs  Report,  No.  2  (April 
1965).  This  Is  the  bulletin  of  the  Institute 
of  Governmental  Studies,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley.  The  Institute  Is  carrying 
out  a  study  of  the  suitability  of  ombuds- 
man institution  for  adaptation  In  California. 

"  A  lengthy  symposium  on  the  ombudsman 
appeared  in  Canada  after  this  article  was 
written.  It  U  Donald  C.  Rowat  (ed.) ,  "The 
Ombudsman:  Citizen's  Defender"  f Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1965). 
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Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  privilege.  It  is  a  right.  No 
category  of  workers  should  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits.  So  it  is  shocking  that 
p>eople  who  work  in  voluntary  hospitals 
are  not  awarded  unemployment  insur- 
ance. 

In  an  editorial  last  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 12,  the  New  York  Amsterdam  News 
eloquently  criticized  this  inequity  in  the 
present  law.  It  pointed  out  that  1,500 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  woricers  have 
been  laid  off  in  the  last  2  years;  they  re- 
ceived no  insurance.  It  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  support  H.R.  8282,  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr, 
Mills]. 

The  editorial  f oUows : 

CoBSEcnvE  Measure 

During  the  recent  transit  strike  consider- 
able publicity  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
workers  who  couldnt  get  to  work  should 
apply  for  Immediate  unemployment  Insur- 
ance benefits  to  tide  them  over  that  rugged 
period. 

This  applied  to  all  workers  except  those 
employed  In  voluntary  hospitals. 

Does  that  make  sense?    Is  it  fair? 

We  say  it  doesn't  make  sense  and  it  cer- 
tainly Isn't  fair. 

There  should  be  no  glaring  exceptions  such 
as  these  In  the  attitude  of  our  local.  State, 
and  Federal  Government  between  any  group 
of  workers. 

But  these  exceptions  do  exist  and  some  of 
the  111  Informed,  when  told  that  this  group 
of  hospital  workers  were  not  covered  by  un- 
employment Insurance,  quickly  asked  why 
hospital  workers  need  unemployment  Insur- 
ance. After  all,  they  said,  "they  don't  have 
any  layoffs." 

This  Is  simply  not  true. 

Last  year  Mount  Morris  Park  Hospital 
closed  Its  doors.  What  happened  to  the 
workers  who  couldn't  get  jobs  right  away? 
They  were  left  to  beg  or  go  on  relief. 

Reliable  reports  state  that  some  1,500  Negro 
and  Puerto  Rlcan  hospital  workers  have  been 
laid  off  In  the  last  2  years  because  the  hoe- 
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pltaU  they  worked  In  closed  their  doors,  or 
food  and  laundry  departments  were  leased  to 
commercial  firms,  or  they  were  knocked  out 
of  their  Jobs  because  of  the  Introduction  Into 
the  hospital  of  more  scientific  equipment. 

These  glaring  injustices  can  be  corrected  by 
the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  an  admin- 
istration bin  .which  would  extend  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  benefits  to  this  group  of 
workers.  The  bill,  known  as  the  McCarthy- 
Mills  bin.  Is  listed  as  S.  1991  In  the  Senate 
and  H.R.  8283  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves.  ^. 

If  enacted,  the  bill  would  extend  unem- 
ployment Insurance  benefits  to  the  1  million 
workers  employed  in  nonprofit  hospitals  as 
well  as  to  all  nonprofit  Institution  employees. 

The  American  Hospital  Association,  which 
employs  these  workers,  is  unfortunately  op- 
posied  to  the  bill. 

But  the  fact  that  the  American  Hospital 
Association  Is  forever  looking  backward  today 
when  the  look  Is  strictly  forward  should  make 
no  difference. 

The  bill  should  be  passed  and  passed  Im- 
mediately. 


Second  Front  in  Yietnam 


IN 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.^iiERBERT  TENZER 

OF  wrw  Tomx 
)USE  PP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 


Mr.  TENZER.  'Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  Im- 
portant for  all  Americans  to  keep  in  mind 
that  our  commltmerit  In  South  Vietnam 
and  our  chances  for  victory  in  southeast 
Asia  do  not  depend  on  military  achieve- 
ment alone.  The  struggle  to  obtain  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  the  right 
of  self-determination  smd  freedom  Is  a 
many  faceted  struggle  having  military, 
social,  human  and  political  aspects. 

The  following  editorial  frwn  the  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1966.  edition  of  Newsday  dls- 
CTisses  the  second  front  agreed  to  by 
President  Johnson  and  South  Vietnam 
Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  find  the  editorial  Interesting 
and  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  depth 
of  our  commitment  to  freedom. 

SCCOKD  PSONT  IN  VIETNAM 

President  Johnson  and  South  Vietnam  Pre- 
mier Nguyen  Cao  Ky  have  agreed  to  open  a 
second  front — a  peaceable  front.  WhUe 
pressing  forward  with  the  war.  a  program 
of  social  and  political  reform  will  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam In  an  effort  to  bring  a  better  life  to  the 
people  after-  they  have  been  made  secure 
Irom  the  Vtetcong. 


This  Is  a  vital  peiTt  of  our  struggle  for  free- 
dom In  South  Vietnam.  While  there  Is  strong 
antl-Communlst  feeling  among  many  South 
Vietnamese,  large  numbers  of  villagers  have 
either  been  "reeducated"  or  terrorized  Into 
cooperating  with  the  Vletcong.  Unless  the 
Ky  government,  with  American  aid.  can  un- 
dercut the  Reds'  hold  on  these  people,  the^ 
stabUlty  of  South  Vietnam  will  remain  In 
Jeopardy  even  If  our  side  Is  victorious  In  bat- 
tle with  the  Conununlst  forces. 

About  25  percent  of  the  country  Is  so  firmly 
In  control  of  the  Vletcong  that  no  program 
of  pacification  and  rural  Improvement  can 
be  carried  out.  Another  20  percent  Is  being 
fought  over,  and  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  remaining  territory  is  In  delicate  equilib- 
rium. Thus  the  second  front  program  Is 
to  be  concentrated  In  one-third  or  fewer  of 
the  rural  vlUages  and  hamlets  the  South 
Vietnam  Government  claims  to  control.  That 
Is  a  fairly  small  beginning,  but  It  Is  the 
philosophy  behind  It  that  counts. 

President  Johnson,  with  his  dramatic  meet- 
ing In  Honolulu,  has  chosen  a  new  approach 
to  the  Vietnam  problem  that  is  bound  to 
win  public  supiiort  In  this  country  and.  hope- 
fully, will  achieve  concrete  results  In  South 
Vietnam.  American  troops  have  saved  South 
Vietnam  from  a  Communist  takeover.  But 
as  our  forces  continue  to  fight  for  military 
victory,  there  must  be  an  equally  aggressive 
fight  to  win  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  the 
people.  The  Johnson-Ky  "second  front"  is 
an  Imag^atlve  Idea,  and  one  that  deserves 
endorsement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  our  President,  our 
Vice  President,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  and  our  ambassadors 
around  the  world  continue  to  search  for 
the  road  to  the  conference  table  and 
ultimate  peace  which  appears  to  be  so 
elusive,  the  opening  of  a  second  front  as 
outlined  in.  the  Newsday  editorial  will 
bring  comfort  to  the  Vietnamese  who 
have  suffered  so  much  for  so  long  a  time. 
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or 

HON.  B.  EVERETT  JORDAN 

or  north  Carolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  18, 1966 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  Uif  people  of  North  Carolina 
are  very  proud  of  their  educational  Insti- 
tutions and  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  education  in  our  State  over 
the  years. 

An  outstanding  example  of  how  edu- 
cation is  growing  in  North  Carolina  Is 
the  case  of  Chowan  College. 

It  has  not  been  many  years  since 
Chowan  College  was  a  small  Institution 
that  almost  became  a  casualty  of  World 
War  n.  Today  Chowan  College  is  the 
second  largest  private  junior  college  in 
North  Carolina,  and  It  is  widely  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  and 
most  progressive  junior  colleges  in  our 
Nation. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  work  this 
college  is  doing  and  with  its  president, 
my  good  friend.  Dr.  Bruce  Whitaker,  who 
serves  with  a  distinguished  board  of  trus- 
tees and  faculty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  editorial  concerning  Chowan  College 
which  was  published  in  the  January  5, 
1966,  issue  of  the  News-Herald  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  N.C. 

There  being  no  objectiMi,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chowan  No.  1  at  Home 

It  was  already  known  hereabouts  that 
Chowan  College  is  Just  not  what  it  used  to 
be  any  more.  Nonetheless  there  are  many 
who  were  probably  surprised  to  learn 
through  a  recent  news  story  that  Chowan  is 
now  the  second  largest  private  Junior  col- 
lege In  the  State. 

"And  the  least  among  you  shall  be  first."  Is 
almost  a  reality  at  Chowan.  It  was  always 
a  nice  school  as  the  saying  goes.  But  it  really 
used  to  be  sort  of  seedy.  In  those  days  it 
Inspired  more  sympathy  than  anything  else 
from  those  who  wanted  to  see  It  progress. 
Now  that  sympathy  has  turned  to  pride. 

The  news  release  said  Chowan's  current 
enrollment  Is  1.179.  second  only  to  Wlngate's 
1.486.  All  we  can  say  Is  "Wlngate  better 
look  out."  It  better  If  the  recent  past  Is  any 
*lnd  of  an  indication  of  what  the  near  fu- 
ture will  be.  Prcan  only  a  few  hundred  stu- 
dents Just  a  decade  ago.  Chowan  Is  now  well 
over  the  thousand  student  mark.  This  Is  a 
growth  record  of  which  any  Institution — 
educational,  business,  or  other — could  be 
proud. 

But  of  even  more  importance  In  the  Job 
of  providing  a  sound  Christian  education  are 
two  other  factors,  one  of  which  Is  easy  to  see 
at  Chowan.     The  other  la  also  present  but 
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not  as  easily  noted  and  often  forgotten.  The 
growth  In  the  physical  plant  on  the  Mur- 
freesboro  campus  Is  obvious  to  even  casual 
visitors  who  remember  what  It  used  to  be 
like.  Not  to  be  noticed  by  merely  looking 
at  the  school  Is  that  the  Instructional  staff 
and  facilities  available  have  been  constantly 
upgraded  all  during  the  period  of  student 
body  growth.  The  real  test  of  a  school  and 
the  education  It  provides  is  the  quality  of  the 
teachers  and  the  things  they  have  available 
to  teach  with.  In  these  areas  Chowan  con- 
tinues to  Improve. 

There  are  many  factors  and  many  people 
responsible  for  the  growth  and  Improvement 
of  the  Roanoke-Chowan's  own  home  grown 
community  college.  Certainly  among  the 
chief  of  these  is  the  type  of  leadership 
Chowan  has  had  In  two  consecutive  admin- 
istrations. The  late  Dr.  P.  O.  Mixon  guided 
Chowan  on  the  start  of  Its  upward  climb. 
His  work  has  been  continued  and  new  ap- 
proaches begun  by  today's  dynamic  presi- 
dent, Dr.  Bruce  Whitaker.  Institutions 
many  times  the  size  of  Chowan  would  deem 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  even  one  pres- 
ident the  caliber  of  these  two  Christian  edu- 
cators. For  Chowan  to  have  had  two  in  a 
row  is  singularly  fortunate. 

It  Is  easy  to  take  hometown  things  for 
granted  and  even  to  depreciate  their  value. 
In  Chowan's  case  those  of  us  in  Its  home 
region  ought  not  to  let  this  happen  to  us. 
The  Roanoke-Chowan  is  an  immensely  bet- 
ter place  to  live  because  it  has  Chowan  in 
Its  midst.  Not  only  can  our  children  attend, 
so  can  we  ourselves  In  various  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  The  books  of  its  library  are 
available  to  all.  Its  athletic  events  and  cul- 
tural programs  are  brighteners  to  life  In 
this  area.  Its  faculty  members  and  students 
who  hall  from  other  places  are  good  leavens 
for  our  often  too  Ingrown  ways. 

Note  should  be  taken  of  Chowan's  posi- 
tion now  as  second  largest  private  Junior 
college  in  the  State.  But  more  importantly 
for  those  of  us  close  to  It,  appreciation 
should  be  had  for  what  It  has,  is  and  can 
mean  to  the  greater  Roanoke-Chowan  area 
In  which  It  Is  located. 


Alsop   Article    Spotlights    Nuclear   War 
Danger 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CXJNNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSkI.  sMr.  Speaker,  In 
an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  the  distinguished 
columnist  and  commentator,  Mr.  Stew- 
art Alsop,  brought  forcefully  to  our 
minds  the  overriding  danger  of  our 
time — nuclear  warfare.  We  have  lived 
so  long  with  this  potential  threat  we 
often  fall  to  realize  its  magnitude.  I  am 
grateful  to  Mr.  Alsop  for  his  timeless 
and  timely  reminder.  I  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  his  words: 


^ 


ArrAiRs    OP   State:    "W«   Could    Stockfilk 
Base" 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 
Washington. — ^Well,  Just  for  example,  we 
could  stockpile  birds.  It  wouldn't  be  Impos- 
sible, you  know — biologists  know  how  to  trap 
birds  by  the  thousands.  There's  always  some 
way  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

This  odd  comment,  made  by  a  high  De- 
fense Department  official,  rather  vividly  sug-  ^ 
gests  the  surrealistic  complexities  surround- 
ing an  Immensely  grave  decision  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  sooner  or 
later  going  to  have  to  face  up  to.  The  deci- 
sion Is  this — whether  to  make  a  really  serious 
effort  to  assure  the  stirvlval  of  a  big  pro- 
portion, at  least,  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  In  case  of  nuclear  war.  The  decision 
Involves  a  great  many  billions  of  dollars.  It 
could  also  involve  a  great  many  millions  of 
American  lives — 71  mUlion  American  lives 
according  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara's  estimate.  • 

Last  year,  in  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Secretary  McNamara,  with  his  passion  for 
"quantification,"  reduced  the  problem  to  a 
sort  of  money-lives  equation.  He  produced 
a  little  chart  which  assumed  a  massive  nu- 
clear attack  on  our  biggest  cities  as  follows: 
Spending:  Fatalities 

0 149,  000,  000 

$5,000,000,000 120.000,000 

»15.000,000,000 96,000,000 

$25,000,000,000 78,  000,  000 

In  other  words.  If  nothing  Is  done,  and  If 
McNamara's  quantification  Is  correct,  about 
three  out  of  four  Americans  would  die  In  a 
major  nuclear  war.  But  given  a  fully  mature 
A-ICBM,  or  antimissile  system,  only  (an  odd 
word  to  tjse  In  this  context)  a  bit  more  than 
a  third  of  the  citizenry  woiild  be  kUled. 
That  Is  quite  a  difference. 

To  make  the  difference,  the  first  require- 
ment Is  a  system  which  wUl  really  shoot  down 
Incoming  missiles.  This  Is  quite  a  trick — it 
is  a  bit  like  hitting  one  bullet  with  another 
bullet.  But  there  Is  no  longer  any  doubt 
that  the  trick  can  be  done. 

The  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  been 
playing  games  with  each  other  In  the  Kwaja- 
lein  Island  area,  and  these  games  have  proved 
beyond  question  that  an  antimissile  missile 
really  can  shoot  down  an  Incoming  inter- 
continental missile.  They  have  proved  that 
a  mature  missile  defense,  with  aU  its  fantas- 
tic complex  of  computers,  radar,  and  mis- 
siles, could  indeed  destroy  a  very  high  pro- 
portion of  incoming  missiles  before  they 
reached  their  target — if  the  radar  could  first 
sort  out  the  real  mlssUes  from  the  fake  mis- 
siles. 

"Interception  isn't  the  problem  any  more," 
says  one  expert.  "The  problem  is  discrimina- 
tion." There  are  all  sorts  of  tricks  for  fool- 
ing the  radar-computer  system  of  the  de- 
fense, from  dropping  "chaff,"  or  metal  strips, 
to  create  confusing  blips  on  the  radar  screen, 
to  attaching  "dinosaur  wings"  to  the  mlssUe 
to  make  Its  trajectory  unpredictable.  But 
even  the  problem  of  discrimination  can  be 
solved,  the  experts  believe.  If  enough  money 
is  spent. 

But  Is  It  worth  spending  billions  of  dollars 
to  solve  the  problem?  The  more  you  ex- 
amine that  question,  the  more  eerily  unan- 
swerable It  seems.  In  the  first  place,  as  Mc- 
Namara has  pointed  out,  an  antimissile  mis- 
sile system  Is  not  worth  having  unless  It  is 
married  to  an  adequate  shelter  program. 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  Is  so. 
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First,  an  A-ICBM  like  Nike  X  has  a  nuclear 
warhead.  The  warhead  U  designed  to  ex- 
plode In  the  atmosphere,  which  creates  radio- 
active fallout.  It  would  not  be  very  useful 
to  Are  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  such 
missiles,  knocking  out  a  high  proportion  of 
enemy  missiles.  U  It  meant  killing  by  radia- 
tion millions  of  yoxir  own  people. 

Second,  the  enemy.  Instead  of  aiming  at 
the  defended  cities,  might  aim  at  the  unde- 
fended open  spaces.  To  kill  the  people  of 
Chicago,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hit  the  city — 
a  big  thermonuclear  weapon  exploded  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  upwind  of  Chicago  could 
kill  every  Chlcagoan  not  protected  from  ra- 
diation. So  a  lot  of  the  »25  billion  in  the 
biggest  McNamara  estimate  would  go  for 
radiation  shelters. 

But.  some  scientists  ask,  what  good  is  it 
to  protect  people  In  shelters  If  they  are  go- 
ing to  die  anyway  when  they  emerge  from 
the  shelters?  Here  we  come  to  those  stock- 
piled birds.  S^retary  McNamara's  precise 
^—figures  were  produced  by  feeding  certain 
y  "quantifiable"  assumptions — weight  of  at- 
tack, concentration  of  population,  defen- 
sive kill  rate,  degree  of  sheltering — into  a 
computer,  and  then  reading  off  the  answers. 
But  the  scientists  point  out  that  there  are 
some  factors  in  this  terrible  equation  which 
are  simply  not  quantifiable. 

Take  those  birds.  Dr.  Barry  Commoner  of 
Washington  University  points  out  that  birds 
are  about  10  times  as  sensitive  to  radiation 
as  most  Insects  (of  course,  the  creeping,  un- 
dercover Insects,  yke  cockroaches,  would  also 
bave  shelter).  The  humans  might  be  In 
their  shelters  during  a  nuclear  exchange,  but 
the  birds  wouldn't  be.  The  birds  would  die. 
the  Insects  would  survive,  and  the  "ecologi- 
cal balance."  or  chain  of  life,  would  be  upset. 
With  no  birds  to  control  them,  the  insects 
would  multiply  at  a  cancerous  rate,  and  the 
humans  would  emerge  from  their  shelters  to 
find  their  crops  and  food  supplies  consumed. 
Having  escaped  a  new-fashioned  death  by 
radiation,  they  would  die  an  old-fashioned 
death  by  starvation. 

Of  course,  the  birds  serve  only  to  Illustrate 
the  problem.  The  heart  of  the  problem  Is 
this ;  Some  animals  and  plants  are  a  lot  more 
vulnerable  to  radiation  than  others.  (Pine 
trees,  for  example,  are  much  more  vulnerable 
tban  deciduous  trees. )  Thus  a  major  nuclear 
attack,  quite  apart  from  blast  and  fire  dam- 
age, might  render  a  whole  continent,  even  a 
whole  world,  uninhabitable,  simply  by  up- 
setting the  ecological  balance. 

There  are  other  problems  which  are  not 
quantifiable,  like  the  danger  of  floods  result- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  ground  cover, 
the  danger  of  strontium  90  and  other  death- 
dealing  radiation  In  foodstuffs,  the  danger 
of  epidemics  resulting  from  the  breakdown 
of  medical  services.  There  is  even,  according 
to  a  Hjidson  Institute  study,  some  danger  of 
another  ice  age  resulting  from  a  very  big 
nuclear  exchange.  A  catastrophic  climactic 
change  could  result  from  the  global  dust 
cloud,  obscuring  the  sun.  thrown  up  by  the 
explosion  "^f  thousands  of  bombs. 

All  this  sounds  macabre  to  the  point  of 
lunacy.  But  these  are  serious  matters,  which 
serious  men  must  seriously  debate  behind 
the  closed  doors  where  the  vital  decisions  are 
made.  As  all  this  suggests,  some  scientists 
contend  passionately  that  even  Secretary 
McNamara's  blood-chilling  quantification  of 
the  fatalities  resulting  from  a  major  nuclear 
exchange  Is  very  liw.  In  any  case.  McNa. 
mara  has  surely  been  eternally  right  In  re- 
jecting the  Idiot  theory  of  the  "bigger  bang 
for  a  buck" — the  notion  that  the  nuclear 
weapon  is  a  nice,  cheap  substitute  for  all 
other  forms  of  defense. 
L^  The  plain  fact  Is  that  resort  to  nuclear  war 

''  Is  In  Itself  an  act  of  total  despair  sind  utter 

Irrationality — and  yet  we  must  somehow  con- 
vince our  adversaries,  and  our  allies  too.  that 
we  will  coomilt  this  act  of  madness  if  we  are 
left    no   choice.     Meanwhile,    there   may    b« 


some  consolation  In  Winston  CburchlU's  re- 
mark, at  the  beginning  of  the  atomic  age: 
"I  sometimes  have  the  awed  thought  that 
when  everyone  can  kill  everyone  else,  no  one 
will  want  to  kill  anyone  at  all." 


The  Payments  Outlook 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  february  18, 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  there  ap- 
peared a  very  able  editorial  on  our  bal- 
ance-of -payments  situation. 

The  principal  point  of  the  editorial  is 
that  there  is  a  great  likelihood  that  our 
balance-of-payments  position  In  the 
current  year  will  very  likely  deteriorate, 
partly  because  of  the  growing  expenses 
of  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  our  declining  trade  surplus. 

To  an  important  degree,  however,  the 
unfavorable  outlook  of  our  balance  of 
payments,  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
points  out.  is  due  to  unwise  Government 
policies,  principally  the  Interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  and  the  "voluntary  controls"  on 
direct  investment  and  bank  loans  to  for- 
eign borrowers.  I  agree  with  the  vital 
point  of  the  editorial : 

Those  prograoxs  are  conducted  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  Is  somehow  possible  to 
Isolate  the  trade  account  from  the  capital 
account  in  the  balance  of  payments.  But 
the  facts  suggest  that  there  are  close  links 
between  exports  of  dollars,  and  exports  of 
goods  and  services.  Those  links.  as«well  as 
the  Vietnamese  wiu*.  may  block  "the  march 
toward  equilibrium  In  1966." 

In  my  statements  on  this  issue  over 
the  years.  I  have  tried  to  make  these 
very  same  points.  We  Ignore  this  rather 
elementary  principle  only  at  our  gravest 
peril. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post.  Feb  18. 
1966) 
Thi:  Payments  Oxttlook 
Although  the  Improvement  in  the  U.S. 
balance-of-payments  position  was  greater  in 
1965  than  in  any  year  since  1957.  Treasury 
Secrrtary  Henry  H.  Fowler  has  wisely  re- 
frained from  raising  expectations  of  com- 
parable progress  In  1966.  This  Intensifica- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  war  is  the  most 
obvious  cause  for  an  Increased  dollar  outflow. 
But  unfavorable  economic  factors,  notably 
a  faster  rate  of  growth  In  this  country  than 
elsewhere  in  the  industrialized  world,  and 
unwise  Government  policies,  should  not  b« 
Ignored. 

According  to  Secretary  Fowler's  estimates, 
the  Vietnamese  war  added'  $250  million  to 
the  dollar  outflow  id  1965  and  Is  likely  to 
add  $700  mllUcm  In  1966.  Becaiise  of  weU- 
establlshed  business  links,  a  substantial 
portion  of  that  dollar  oiffltow  may  find  its 
way  Into  the  coffers  of  the  Sank  of  France, 
where  it  can  be  used  to  make  further  pur- 
chases of  gold  from  the  US.  Treasury. 
Tet   It   Is   the   trade  balance   rather   than 


Government  spending  abroad  that  may  cause 
the  greatest  trouble  In  1966.  Between  1964 
and  1966  the  trade  siirplus — merchandise 
exports  less  merchandise  Imports — dropped 
from  $6.7  to  $4.8  bUHon  principally  because 
imports  grew  faster  than  exports.  In  1966, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  trade  surplus  will  rise  to 
$6  billion.  But  there  are  forces  at  work 
which  reoder  it  unlikely  that  that  expecta- 
tion will  be  realized. 

So  long  as  the  U.S.  economy  grows  faster 
than  those  of  other  advanced  countries.  Us 
trade  position  Is  likely  to  deterlorat-e.  The 
rapid  rate  of  Income  growth  in  this  couTitry 
will  Increase  the  demand  for  Imports,  and 
with  booming  domestic  markets  and  tight- 
ness on  the  supply  side  the  Incentive  to 
export  will  diminish.  Slower  Income  growth 
In  other  countries  will  dampen  the  demand 
for  Imports  from  the  United  States  while 
excess  capacity,  slackness  on  the  supply  side, 
should  make  It  possible  for  them  to  expand 
exports. 

Although  the  ch.irge  will  be  denied,  these 
unfavorable  trends  are  being  reinforced,  not 
mitigated  by  the  Interest  equalization  tax 
and  the  "voluntary"  controls  on  direct  In- 
vestment and  bank  loans  to  foreign 
borrowers.  Those  programs  are  conducted 
on  the  assumption  that  It  is  somehow  p>06- 
sible  to  Isolate  the  trade  account  from  the 
capital  account  In  the  balance  of  payments. 
But  the  fact  suggest  that  there  are  close 
links  between  exports  of  dollars  and  exports 
of  goods  and  services.  Those  links,  as  well 
as  the  Vietnamese  war,  may  block  "the 
march  tow.ird  equilibrium  In  1966." 
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Fiscal  Planning  for  an  Urban  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
obvious  that  our  large  url)an  communities 
in  the  United  States  must  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  fiscal  plan- 
ning. Schools,  hospitals,  private  agen- 
cies, and  local  governmental  units  must 
find  new  ways  of  meeting  the  costs  of 
serving  the  public. 

With'  the  assistance  of  a  demonstra- 
tion grant  from  the  Federal  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  and  matching 
funds  provided  by  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Edu- 
cational and  Charitable  Trust,  a  3-year 
study  has  been  carried  out  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh area.  I  think  other  Members  of 
the  Congress,  as  I  have,  may  find  the  re- 
port on  this  study  highly  instructive.  It 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  note  that 
the  very  able  new  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urt)an  De- 
velopment, Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood,  was  a 
special  consultant  to  the  agencies  which 
carried  out  this  study. 

Undej^leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  an  explanation  of  the  report  at 
this  point  In  the  Record: 

P*urther  action  toward  development  of  a 
countywlde  system  of  fiscal  planning  prac- 
tices has  been  urged  by  the  redevelopment 
agencies  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County. 

Robert  B.  Pease,  executive  director  of  the 
Urban  Bedevelopqient  Authority  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Sherwood  Pine,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Redevelopment  Authority  of  Al- 
legheny County,  said  In  a  Joint  statement; 
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"It  is  quite  clear  that  schools,  hospitals, 
private  agencies  and  local  governmental  units 
throughout  Allegheny  County  must  take 
decisive  steps  soon  to  meet  the  mounting 
costs  of  serving  the  public. 

"But  they  need  to  act  cooperatively  and  in 
relation  to  each  other  IT  they  are  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  expanding  demands  for  more 
and  better  community  services.  Together, 
they  must  find  a  way  of  coordinating  and 
budgeting  of  funds  for  community  improve- 
ment and  services." 

The  statement  was  Issued  in  connection 
with  thelr\announcement  that  a  100-page 
report  on  public  finance  In  Pittsburgh  and 
Allegheny  County  has  been  published  in  full 
and  Is  available  for  general  distribution. 

The  report,  titled  "Fiscal  Planning  for  an 
Urban  Community."  was  based  on  a  3-year 
study  made  by  the  Economy  League  staff  un- 
der sponsorship  of  the  Urban  Redevelopment 
Authority  of  Pltteburgh.  and  the  Redevelop- 
ment Authority  of  Allegheny  County. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood,  recently  appointed 
Under  Secretary  of  the  new  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  served 
as  special  consultant  to  the  two  redevelop- 
ment authorities  In  developing  the  study. 

The  research  study  and  publication  of  the 
book  presenting  its  findings  were  financed 
through  a  demonstration  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency, 
with  one-third  local  matching  funds  provided 
by  the  A.  W-Mellon  Educational  and  Chari- 
table Trtist. 

Mr.  Pease  pointed  out  that: 

1.  The  Fiscal  Study,  covering  the  1957-61 
period,  predicted  an  overall  community  serv- 
ice deficit  of  nearly  $150  million  by  1967. 

2.  Budgetary  trends  of  the  past  4  years  in 
both  private  ai^  governmental  fields  of  com- 
munity service  show  a  continuation  of  1957- 
61  trends  and  sustain  the  study's  deficit 
projection.   .  , 

The  following  financing  developments  of 
recent  years  were  cited  as  major  examples: 

Average  tuition  rates  of  five  Pittsburgh 
universities  and  colleges  have  Incre^ed  by 
48  percent  in  4  years. 

While  hospital  costs  generally  have  in- 
creased at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  In  the 
1957-61  period,  the  Blue  Cross  hospitaliza- 
tion benefit  program  has  required  two  rate 
Increases  in  4  ■years,  the  second  of  which  be- 
comes effective  next  month. 

Since  1961,  92  communities  in  Allegheny 
County  have  found  It  necessary  to  increase 
real  estate  mlllage  for  school  purposes,  even 
though  State  appropriations  to  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  substantially  expanded. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  School  District  has 
received  an  additional  allocation  of  State 
funds  which,  when  fully  effective,  will  be 
equal  to  more  than  7  mills  on  city  real  estate, 
thus  forestalling  a  tax  rate  boost. 

The  city  ot  Pittsburgh  municipal  govern- 
ment, for  the  current  year,  has  raised  real 
estate  taxes  I  mill  and  water  rates  20  per- 
cent to  obtain  $3  million  in  essential  rev- 
enues. Since  1961,  the  city  has  also  In- 
creased revenue  by  adding  parking  and  oc- 
cupation taxes,  though  eliminating  the 
wholesale  tax. 

Of  the  128  suburban  municipalities  of 
Allegheny  County,  14  have  raised  real  estate 
levies  since  1961.  Many  others  were  able 
to  hold  the  line  on  real  estate  taxes  only  be- 
cause they  continue  to  realize  an  increasing 
return  from  earned  Income  (wage)   taxes. 

In  addition.  Federal  and  State  grants  to 
local  operating  budgete  (excluding  highway 
funds  and  programs  not  financed  by  cur- 
rent budgets,  such  as  urban  renewal)  In- 
creased from  $370,000  in  1961  to  $2,597,000 
by  1964,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Internal  Affairs. 

The  most  criUcal  budget  problems,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pease  and  Mr,  Pine,  conUnua 
to  be  those  affecting  universities  and  col- 
leges, which  the  fiscal  study  analyzed  as'tbe 


fastest  growing  field  of  community  service 
in  terms  of  financial  requirements. 

The  severity  of  these  problems,  they  added, 
has  been  vividly  brought  home  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh's  $19  milUon  deficit, 
which  led  to  an  emergency  State  appropria- 
tion and  in  recent  weeks  a  move  toward 
State-related  status  for  continuing  appro- 
priations. 

While  the  plight  of  other  local  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  Is  not  as  critical, 
they  have  been  forced  to  raise  tuition  fees 
In  order  to  operate  within  their  financial 
limitations. 

"All  Pittsburgh  colleges  and  universities 
are  under  the  same  kind  of  economic  pres- 
sures, which  in  the  future  will  expand,  not 
abate,"  the  statement  said. 

"All  Pittsburgh  schools  of  higher  learning 
must  be  given  priority  consideration  In  any 
overall  fiscal  planning." 

Mr.  Pease  said  two  major  steps  have  been 
taken  to  Implement  some  of  the  chief  rec- 
ommendations of  the  fiscal  study,  as  pre- 
sented in  preliminary  form  at  a  3-day  con- 
ference of  the  Allegheny  seminar  early  last 
fall. 

In  the  first  action,  the  Allegheny  seminar 
agreed  to  expand  its  participating  member- 
ship to  Include  private  community  service 
agencies  together  with  representaUves  of 
the  educational  field,  both  public  and  private. 

As  a  result,  the  Health  and  Welfare  As- 
sociation, Hospital  Planning  Association, 
Catholic  Diocesan  School  Board,  Pittsburgh 
colleges  and  universities,  and  local  founda- 
tions have  accepted  the  seminar's  Invitation 
to  become  participating  members. 

Secondly,  at  the  request  of  the  Allegheny 
seminary,  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League 
win  continue  to  collect  data  and  make  finan- 
cial projections  for  the  seminar. 

Within  the  near  future,  the  league  staff  wlU 
begin  research  activities  to  bring  the  pub- 
lished fiscal  planning  report  up  to  date,  ac- 
cording to  Howard  B.  Stewart,  director  of 
the  Economy  League's  western  division. 


Tougher  Diplomacy  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  18, 1966 

Mr.- MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Alice 
Widener,  the  highly  skilled  writer  and 
political  analyst,  has  written  a  thought- 
provoking  article  on  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  our  foreign  policy.  This  col- 
xmin,  entitled  "Needed  by  United 
States — Tougher  Diplomacy."  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Shreveport  Journal, 
a  Shrev«x)rt-Bossier  City,  La„  news- 
paper, as  well  as  a  number  of  other  news- 
papers throughout  the  coimtry,  on  Peb- 
i-uary  7.  Since  it  so  fully  describes  dis- 
crepancies in  our  dealings  with  allies  who 
ought  to  be  giving  us  their  full  support 
at  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  article  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Neb)ed  by  UNrrED  States — TotrcHca 

Dnn-OMACT 

(By  Alice  Widener) 

New  Yokk. — In  a  recent  television  debate 

on  our  Vietnam  poUcy.  Senator  Kaw,  Mumrr. 


of  South  Dakota,  called  for  a  tougher  ap- 
proach to  our  overall  diplomacy,  an  ap- 
proach that  would  result  In  some  mdre 
equitable  arrangements. 

For  much  too  long,  indeed  since  1945,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  main  giver  in 
•International 'affairs.  Scores  of  other  na- 
tions, including  our  principal  allies,  have 
been  the  takers.  While  expecting  us  to  be 
generous,  idealistic  and  self-sacrificing,  they 
feel  entirely  free  to  be  selfish,  realistic  and 
demanding.  Their  attitude  is  not  based  on 
the  concept  that  Americans  are  morally  bet- 
ter than  other  people;  mainly.  It  Is  based  on 
the  concept  that  since  we  are.,  richest  and 
strongest  we  should  be  the  targets  of  soak- 
the-rlch  strategy  and  tactics. 

In  1945.  our  main  allies  were  victorious 
but  economically  almost  prostrate.  In  con- 
trast to  other  victorious  nations  In  other 
wars,  they  could  not  enrich  themselves 
through  seizure  of  booty  because  the 
vanquished-  -nations  were  devastated  and 
bankrupt. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In  contrast 
with  the  end  of  World  War  I,  there  was  no 
talk  of  long-term  reparations.  In  Germany, 
the  Russians  seized  aU  the  factOTles,  ma- 
chinery and  movable  assets  possible.  But 
the  British,  French  and  Americans  did  not 
loot  the  German  territory.  Nor  did  the 
United   States   loot   Japan. 

From  1946  until  the  Marshall  plan  was 
ended,  we  Americans  gave  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  nations  of  West 
Europe  and  to  GrAt  Britain.  Long  after 
their  prosperity  was  restored,  we  continued 
to  look  on  J^em  as  near-destitute  welfare 
clients. 

In  1958,  during  a  trip  through  West 
Europe,  I  reported  it  was  "rich,  prosperous, 
and  fiUly  recovered^rom  the  war."  In  their 
dealings  with  us,  however,  most  West  Euro- 
peans and  the  British  continued  to  talk 
"poor  mouth."  Also,  they  were  not  above 
blackmailing  us  with  threats  of  making  deals 
wlt^  and  concessions  to  their  common 
^B*my,  the  Russian  Communist  regime. 

In  deference  to  our  West  European  allies 
and  to  Britain,  and  also  to  minority  pres- 
sures at  home,  we  foolishly  acceded  to  the 
disarmament  of  West  Germany,  the  only 
force  the  Russians  really  are  scared  of. 

We  also  foolishly  disarmed  Japan,  the  only 
Asian  nation  capable  of  effectively  opposing 
the  Red  Chinese.  Diulng  the  years  we  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
could  force  solution  of  various  problems  by 
exercise  of  tough  diplomacy,  w*  refrained 
from  throwing  our  real  weight  around  and 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  trick  us  into 
InacUon  by  peace  propaganda  until  it  could 
create  a  powerful  nuclear  force. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  we  weakened 
our  European  and  British  allies  by  support- 
ing the  Socialists'  and  Communists'  de- 
colonization policy.  It  also  Is  true  that  Euro- 
pean and  British  Socialists  and  Communists 
had  Just  as  much  to  do  with  the  decolonial- 
Ization  as  we,  perhaps  much  mc»«.  Today, 
though,  all  the  former  colonial  nations  are 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  World  War  II. 
Be  aU  that  as  it  may,  the  United  States 
abandoned  for  21  years  virtuaUy  all  effort 
at  getting  any  quid  pro  quo  In  lU  Inter- 
national dealings.  Instead  of  forcing  a  show- 
down on  whether  the  nations  do  or  don't 
wish  to  have  a  United  Nations  organization, 
we  have  borne  an  entirely  disproportionate 

share  of  the  cost  in  all  U.N.  undertakings 

political,  social,  economic  and  humanitarian. 
While  we  register  mild,  smiling  objections, 
the  British  sell  whatever  they  please  to  Red 
Cuba,  but  demand  we  enforce  sanctions 
against  Rhodesia. 

While  we  buy  an  enormous  amount  of 
French  manufactures  and  spend  miUions  of 
tourist  dollars  in  Prance,  we  tolerate  without 
strong  protest  the  antl-Amerlcan  defamation 
campaign  conducted  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment   In   the   offices   trf   the   Qual    d'Orsay. 
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of  WALTm  MoNDALE.  And.  I  know  I  need  not 
remind  you  that  oxir  Vice  President  1«  the 
ChaUinan''of  the  Council  which  advises  and 
assists  the  President  across  the  board  on 
space  and  aeronautics  matters.  Hubert 
HuMPHBET  Is  so  able,  so  knowledgeable,  so 
energetic,  and  so  personable  that  I  would 
be  almost  certain  to  understate  the  case  U 
I  started  to  talk  about  him. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  national 
space  program  and  perhaps  It  would  be  well 
If  I  explained  what  I  mean  when  I  call 
It  that.  All  the  Industrial,  academic,  and 
governmental  resources  devoted  to  space 
activities  combine  to  make  up  the  national 
effort.  This  Includes  the  research,  the  de- 
velopment, and  the  operations  of  NASA. 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  AEC,  the 
Weather  Bureau,  as  well  as  other  agencies. 
It  Is  the  efficient  employment  of  all  otir 
space  assets  which  has  enabled  us  to  over- 
come so  much  of  the  great  beadstart  the 
Soviets  were  pernxltted  to  obtain  over  us. 
\No  one  agency  of  the  Government,  no  one 
or  TKXAS  'company,  and  no  one  group  of  experts  has  a 

>•  ,   »  monopoly  on  our  space  capability.     It  is  a 

REPRESENTATIVES      '"naUbnal  resource,  which  can  be  used  for  the 


While  we  feed  one  out  of  every  three  Indians, 
we  sit  back  and  permit  tbe  leaders  of  the 
Government  of  India  to  carry  on  an  antl- 
Amerlcan.  neutral-to-the-left  foreign  poUcy. 
For  years  and  years,  we  Americans  per- 
mitted ourselves  to  become  patslee  for  aid 
without  strings  »ttached  to  nearly  a  hundred 
nations.  What  this  propaganda  really  means 
Is  the  demand  that  we  put  up  and  shut  up. 
While  we  put  up  for  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  be 
uses  both  our  dollars  and  food  In  pursuit  dt 
his  own  devious  Communist  policies.  While 
we  put  up  money  and  food  In  Egypt.  Nasser 
conducts  Intrigues  with  our  worst  enemies. 


Benefits  of  National  Space  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  .Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Welsh.  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  our  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  Is  without  doubt  the  best 
salesman  this  country  has  ever  had  In- 
sofar as  our  space  program  Is  con- 
cerned. He  has  an  uncanny  ability  to 
reduce  the  technical  aspects  of  this  In- 
tricate program  Into  language  under- 
standable by  the  layman  and  place  It  In 
a  perspective  so  that  even  an  outspoken 
critic  has  dlfiQculty  In  arguing  against  It. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rkcord,  I  wish  to  include  the  text 
of  Dr.  Welsh's  remarks  before  the  Twin 
Cities  section  of  the  AIAA  at  St.  Paul. 
Minn. 

BKNETTra  or  the  National  Space  Peooeam 
(Address  by  Dr   Edward  C   Welsh.  Executive 

Secretary.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Council,  before  the  American  Institute  of 

Aeronautics  and  Astronautics.  Twin  Cities 

secUon.  St.  Paul.  Minn..  February  14.  19<Jfl) 

At  the  request  of  your  distinguished  Con- 
gi— miisii  and  my  good  friend  Joe  Kaeth,  I 
•greed  to  brave  the  anticipated  cool  weather 
of  this  time  of  y«*r  in  your  great  metropolis 
and  talk  with  you  about  the  benefits  of  the 
national  space  program.  I  am  confident  that 
a  group  such  as  this  Is  well  Informed  about 
space  projects  and  the  many  scientific,  en- 
gineering, and  managerial  complexities  which 
combine  to  make  them  successful.  How- 
ever, you  have  a  great  responsibility  In  addi- 
tion to  that  of  understanding  or  even  per- 
forming space  technology.  You  should  Join 
In  tbe  Job  of  explaining  to  the  general  pub- 
lic— to  tbe  general  taxpayer — why  we  should 
be  Investing  so  mucb  In  the  space  program. 
Consequently.  I  chose  to  review  with  you  to- 
day some  of  the  more  important  reasons  for 
our  national  drive  to  attain  space  com- 
petence. 

Wblle  I  would  make  the  statement  any- 
where. It  seems  particularly  appropriate  for 
me  to  point  out  here  that  one  of  the  major 
forces  which  makes  our  space  activities  so 
beneficial  to  the  Nation  is  that  It  has  a  Jo* 
Kaeth  devoting  bis  very  considerable  talents 
to  tbe  program.  As  I  am  sure  you  aU  know, 
be  Is  one  of  tb«  very  t>est  in  tbe  bualneaa 
and  Is  recogntsMl  ••  such  by  thoae  fortu- 
nate enough  to  associate  with  blm  In  Waab- 
tngton. 

In  fact,  Minnesota  lias  made  some  tremen- 
dous contributions  to  the  space  success  of 
tbls  Nation.  On  tbe  Senate  side  of  tbe  Oon- 
grMB,  tbe  space  committee  there  has  been 
lauDMUurably  strengthened  by  tbe  addition     more  spedflc 


peace   and   progress   of   mankind. 

I  would  now  like  to  reter.  briefly  to  some 
of  the  major  benefits  which  We  flowing  and 
win  In  the  future  flow  In  even  greater  num- 
bers from  the  national  ^>ace  program. 
economic 

I  mention  the  broad  economic  contribu- 
tions first  In  "order  to  help  clear  up  mis- 
understandings which  sometimes  exist.  At 
the  outset  then,  we  should  make  It  clear 
that  space  activity  Is  productive  and  crea- 
tive. Some  of  our  most  valuable  resources, 
such  as  skilled  manpower  and  modern  fa- 
cilities, are  at  work  producing,  creating, 
doing.  Most  of  these  resources  represent  in- 
vestments by  taxpayers.  These  Investments 
are  In  turn  paid  out  In  the  form  of  wages, 
salaries,  and  profits  to  people  throughout  tbe 
whole  country. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out.  but  I  win  do  so  anyway,  that  all  of 
the  U.S.  space  money  Is  spent  here  on  earth 
rather  than  out  on  the  moon  or  some  other 
heavenly  body — despite  careless  assertions 
to  the  contrary — and  almost  all  of  it  is  spent 
right  here  In  tbe  United  States.  Some  peo- 
ple would  have  you  believe  that  spacf  budgets 
are  funds  which  Just  disappear  or  are  wasted. 
The  opposite  Is  tr\ie. 

Space  money  stimulates  tl^e  economy  with 
a  multiplier  effect,  at  the  retail  store  as 
well  as  at  the  steel  mill  and  the  aeroepcLCe 
plant.  Some  of  tbe  money  goes  through 
the  process  of  salaries  and  dividends  into 
savings  accounts  and  stocks  and  bonds;  some 
goes  through  the  process  to  purchase  clothes 
or  finance  college  educations;  some  goes 
to  build  new  laboratories,  new  facilities  of 
all  types — to  Increase  our  country's  produc- 
tivity. Practically  all  of  it  goes  to  broaden 
the  base  and  Increase  tbe  size  of  our  gross 
national  product  and.  In  so  doing,  to  lessen 
not  tbe  sise  but  the  burden  of  taxation.  A 
major  economic  aspect  of  the  space  program 
is  that  It  develops  methods,  techniques,  and 
procedures  which  can  increase  tbe  efficiency 
of  mucb  of  our  Nation's  business. 

What  I  tiave  Just  said  Is  probably  rather 
obvious  and  elementary.  In  a  sense,  it  adds 
up  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  space  program  Is 
similar  to  other  productive  activity  In  our 
society,  but  perhaps  more  so. 
innovations 

Havtng  pinned  the  "productivity"  label  on 
•pace  bvislneas,  we  might  pause  to  identify  a 
few  things  that  It  produces.  I  could  sum- 
marize by  saying  that  it  produces  progress 
through  the  development  of  new  materials, 
new  products.  Improved  services,  new  pro- 
ductive processes,  and  more  effective  man- 
agerial tACbnlquee.     But  let's  be  just  a  little 


\ 


In  the  field  of  medicine  alone,  the  benefits 
nre  impressive.  Medical  Instrumentation, 
Improved  as  a  result  of  electronic  applica- 
tions from  tbe  space  program,  are  begin- 
ning to  revolutionize  the  equipment  of 
clinics,  hospitals,  and  doctors'  offices.  For 
the  first  time.  healthy — Impresslveiy 
healthy— individuals,  the  astronauts,  have 
been  studied  thoroughly  under  a  variety  of 
adverse  or  hostile  conditions.  The  resultant 
addition  to  medical  knowledge  Is  consider- 
able. 

Other  direct  benefits  come  In  the  form  of 
such  Important  services  as  wideband  trans- 
oceanic communications,  global  weather  re- 
porting and  forecasting,  improved  forest  fire 
fire  detection,  and  high  accuracy  navigation. 
Or.  we  might  note  many  improvements  and 
developments  in  metals,  alloys,  ceramics  and 
other  materials,  with  great  potential  for  im- 
proving our  standard  of  living.  And  I  can  go 
on  with  such  useful  things  as  accelerated 
use  of  liquid  oxygen*  In  steelmaklng.  new 
coatings  for  temperature  control  of  build- 
ings, detergent  filters,  and  fantastic  strides 
m  more  effective,  more  reliable,  and  more 
compact  electronic  equipment. 

Separate  and  Increasing  attention  Is  being 
given  to  the  application  of  space  developed  ■ 
methods,  managerial  techniques,  systems 
engineering,  and  other  innovations  to  solv- 
ing or  at  least  to  help  solve  near-space  prob- 
lems In  this  complex  society.  The  range  of 
problems  to  which  aerospace  experience  looks 
promising  Is  Indeed  wide,  stretching  from  air 
pollution,  traffic  congestion,  garbage  dis- 
posal, to  the  elimination  of  many  other  ills 
of  city  living. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  say  such 
benefits  as  I  have  here  mentioned  are  greatly 
exagger»tcd  or  would  have  come  along  any- 
way. The  skeptics  do.  however,  find  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  play  the  ostrich  act 
and  pretend  these  benefits  from  space  tech- 
nology Just  aren't  there. 

Remember  this  Is  a  young — a  very  young- 
program  and  it  Is  already  producing  or 
promising  manifold  benefits,  some  of  which 
are  material  and  measurable  and  some  are 
not.  I  might  say  somewhat  parenthetically 
that  I  find  myself  at  odds  with  those  self- 
appointed  critics  who  discount  the  Im- 
portance of  our  space  program  because  they 
cannot  measure  precisely  in  quantitative 
terms  many  of  the  benefits  flowing  there- 
from. Actually,  there  are  few  more  blind 
than  those  who  believe  only  those  things 
exist  which  can  be  measured  and  weighed 
and  packaged.  Such  a  state  of  mind  points 
to  the  Inadequacy  of  the  measurer  and  not 
to  the  nonexistence  of  the  benefits.  But, 
let  us  move  along,  as  there  are  more  cate- 
gories of  benefits  to  mention. 

national   SEC' U Ell  X 

The  maintenance  of  oiu*  democracy  and  of 
our  private  enterprise  system  requires  that 
we  be  strong  in  our  ability  to  defend  our- 
selves. More  than  that;  It  requires  that 
everyone  should  know  that  we  will  use  that 
strength  In  response  to  aggression  and. that 
we  will  not  use  It  for  aggression  against  oth- 
ers. The  national  space  program  makes  Im- 
portant contributions  to  this  state  of  na- 
tional security. 

Keep  In  mind  that  by  law  and  by  policy 
all  of  our  space  activities  are  to  be  directed 
to  peace<ul  objectives.  And  surely  no  ac- 
tivity is  more  peaceful  in  effect  than  that 
which  discourages  war. 

Alertness  on  our  part  and  av.arene.s  by 
others  of  the  certainty  of  a  prompt  responst 
to  aggression  discourage  war.  Our  peaceful 
application  of  space  cotnpetence  to  national 
security  takes  such  forma  as  support  for  our 
terrestrial  Armed  Forces  in  better  communi- 
cations, tnore  accurate  knowledge  of  weather, 
more  effective  map>ping.  earlier  warning  at 
Impending  dangers,  knowledge  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  space  or  In  tbe  atmosphere,  etc. 
In  sdcBtlon  to  the  direct  national  security 
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advantages  from  space  competence,  the  Na- 
tion Is  also  strengthened  through  our  large 
Investment  in  modem  facilities,  In  exprtlence, 
and  in  trained  personnel  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  a  wide  variety  of  purposes  as  we 
seek  peace. 

KDtJCATION 

In  at  least  three  different  ways  the  space 
program  has  shown  major  benefits  for  edu- 
cation. First  of  all,  tbe  obvious:  it  has  add- 
ed Immeasurably  to  the  total  available  knowl- 
edge of  man.  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  solar 
system.  Second,  funds  have  flowed  from 
NASA,  for  example,  to  our  educational  Insti- 
tutions In  the  form  of  scholarships  and  fel- 
lowships. In  the  form  of .  new  laboratories, 
and  research  opportunities. 

It  Is  estimated  that  from  this  one  source 
about  1,000  new  Ph.  D.'s  are  added  annually 
to  this  resource  of  the  Nation.  And  third, 
the  space  program  has  been  a  catalyst  and  a 
stimulus  to  education  Uiroughout  the  whole 
country.  It  has  enccmrag^ed  young  people, 
particularly  In  science  arid  engineering,  but 
also  In  other  fields  as  well. 

In  a  short  period  of  time,  the  8i)ace  pro- 
gram has  given  more  impetus  to  improved 
education  than  has  almoet  any  other  major 
activity.  In  fact,  the  space  program  can 
properly  be  called  the  "antldropouf  pro- 
gram. 

INTERNATIONAI,   REIATIONS 

Some  people  tend  to  minimize  the  inter- 
national prestige  benefit  resulting  from  our 
national  space  program.  Maybe  It  is  Just  the 
term  "prestige"  which  offends.  In  any  event, 
we  should  be  concerned  with  the  impression 
people  of  other  countries  have  of  the  United 
States.  We  gain  from  a  "prestige  Image." 
The  ideal  pjcture  is  that  of  a  Nation  of  vi- 
tality and  Jferength  in  ideas,  in  technology, 
in  freedom.  In  standards  of  living,  in  edu- 
cation, in  opportunity,  and  in  objectives  tar 
peace. 

The  space  program,  effectively  and  imagi- 
natively conducted,  contributes  positively  to 
such  an  International  picture.  Currently, 
we  are  cooperating  In  some  aspect  of  space 
performance  with  some  70  countries  around 
the  world.  Our  astronauts  carry  exciting  In- 
formation about  their  country  and  Its  space 
program  to  distant  lands. 

All  too  few  In  this  country  are  aware  of 
what  a  successful  job  the  USIA  is  doing  in 
distributing  the  truth  about  our  space 
achievements  throughout  the  globe.  Our 
handling  of  exciting  portions  of  our  space 
program  out  in  the  open  for  all  to  see  has 
done  much  to  give  an  excellent  impression 
of  our  d«nocratlc  system.  In  fact,  few  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States  have  reflected 
as  favorably  on  our  great  Nation  as  has  the 
•pace  program. 

CONCLUSION 

The  national  space  program  is  a  seedbed 
of  Invention,  a  spur  to  our  economy,  a  source 
of  Insurance  for  our  safety,  a  stimulus  to 
education,  and  a  worldwide  ambassador  for 
peace.  Let  us  support  tills  dynamic  effort 
and  give  it  full  credit  for  the  healthy  im 
pact  It  is  having  on  our  great  Nation. 


Lithuanian  Independence  0%^ 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

OF   ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
join  with  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where In  commemorating  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  Independence  of  Lithua- 


nia. On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania 
was  able  to  proclaim  its  Independence 
following  more  than  a  century  of  sub- 
jugation by  czarlst  Russia.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  freedom  was  short  lived, 
and  after  an  all-too-brlef  22  years  of  in- 
dependence, the  country  of  Lithuania 
again  ^ell  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  op- 
pressioh. 

Tlie  Lithuanian  people,  however,  fer- 
vently remember  the  glorious  period 
when  they  were  masters  of  their  own 
fate  and  able  to  bpeathe  deep  of  the 
fresh  air  of  freedom.  Although  they  re- 
main oppressed  by  the  totalitarianism  of 
Soviet  communism  the  Lithuanian  people 
are  silently  resolute  and  determined  to 
regain  their  independence  no  matter 
how  diflScuIt  or  long  the  struggle  may  be. 

Having  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle 
to  gain  our  Indeiiendence,  we  have  a 
common  bond  with  the  Lithuanians  and 
on  this  symbolic  occasion  we  voice  our 
hope  that  this  small  but  valiant  country 
will  once  more  be  victorious  In  the  battle 
for  self-determination  and  Independ- 
ence. It,  of  course,  will  not  b^  easy,  but 
there  have  been  victories  against  longer 
odds  In  the  pages  of  history. 


Cooperative  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
hear  increasingly  in  the  days  ahead  from 
skeptics  who  will  speak  scofflngly  of  pro- 
grams that  attempt  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  other  coimtrles.  It  will  be  said, 
and  in  some  respects  demonstrated,  that 
our  demands  at  home  and  the  urgencies 
of  Vietnam,  preclude  a  continuing  effort 
in  foreign  assistance. 

May  I  point  out  a  source  of  strength 
and  a  potential  for  multljrfying  our  per- 
formance which  has  so  far  not  been 
widely  acknowledged?  The  i>eople  we 
have  helped  are  now  In  a  position  to 
themselves  assume  some  of  the  burdens 
of  improving  world  conditions.  We  have 
for  some  time  been  urging  greater  par- 
ticipation in  this  great  calling  from  our 
European  allies.  Let  us  not  disregard 
the  emerging  cs«>abllltle«  of  our  friends 
in  the  Pacific  community. 

The  free  Chinese  of  Taiwan  are  now 
extending  technical  assistance  to  20  na- 
tions in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
The  effectiveness  of  these  technicians 
freshly  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  a 
country  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
benefits  of  adapting  to  newer  methods 
and  Improvements,  cannot  be  underes- 
timated. The  underdeveloped  nations 
which  must  be  encouraged  to  stretch  into 
the  mainstream  of  modem  industriali- 
zation can  relate  far  more  readily  to 
those  who  have  just  gone  through  the 
experience  of  the  major  shift  than  they 
can  relate  to  the  arrived  giant,  America. 
We  can  magnify  at  least  fivefold  the 
effectiveness  of  our  dollars  in  the  foreign 


assistance  field  by  cooperating  with  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  from  Taiwan, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines  when- 
ever, and  to  the  degree.  It  is  possible  and 
feasible.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
the  next  logical  step  in  the  evolution  of 
our  international  aid  programs.  At  the 
same  time  it  can  answer  positively  the 
carping  critics  who  maintain  we  cannot 
solve  all  the  world's  ills  alone.  The  an- 
swer Is  clear.  We  are  not  alone,  and  we 
need  not  be  alone.  Let  us  commence  a 
dynamic  program  of  cooperative  effort. 
Not  only,  mind  you,  from  the  most  ad- 
vanced countries  to  the  least  advanced, 
but  from  the  more  developed  areas  to  the 
less  developed  areas.  Free  China  has 
given  us  a  classic  showcase  that  should 
be  duplicated  and  expanded. 


RibicoiF  Safety  Bill  Aas  Vast  Poten^al 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONNXCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star,  of  Thurs- 
day, February  17,  the  columnist,  James 
J.  KUpatrick,  focused  attention  upon  the 
excellent  highway  safety  proposals  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  my  State,  the 
Honorable  Abrabau  Ribicoff.  I  call  the 
attentiOTi  of  the  House  to  this  perceptive 
article. 

Rebicoft  Road  Safety  Bill  Hailed 
^  (By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

Well,  sir.  It  sounds  an  awful  lot  like  heresy 
in  the  ranks  of  -the  SUtes  rights  religion, 
but  tbe  avowBJ  has  to  be  made.  Senator 
Abraham  Ribiccwt's  bill  to  create  a  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center  ranks  amojig 
the  finest  pieces  of  domestic  legislation  now 
pending  In  the  Congress.  The  bill  offered  by 
the  Connecticut  Democrat  should  be  passed. 

It  may  seem  incredible  for  a  card-carrying 
conservative  to  speak  In  this  unseemly  fash- 
Ion  of  tbe  Rlblooff  bill.  After  all.  the  meas- 
ure numbers  among  Its  sponsca^  such  certl- 
fled  liberals  as  Clark,  Douglas.  GRimnKo, 
McOee,  Morse.  Mrs.  Neubexges,  and  Kennxdy 
of  New  York.  The  WU  would  create  one  more 
program  of  Federtd  grants-in-aid,  to  be  added 
to  the  120  such  programs  already  channeling 
$13  billion  a  year  back  to  the  subvervlent 
States.  One  section  of  the  proposed  act 
would  Involve  an  educational  "frill."  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  bill  bears  all  the  aspects  of 
legislation  we  could  get  along  without. 

Yet  in  point  of  fact,  the  wonder  is  that 
Congress  has  waited  so  long  to  tackle  the 
prodigious  problems  of  highway  safety;  and 
the  puzzling  thing  is  that  the  people  them- 
selves have  applied  no  pressure  for  con- 
gressional action. 

Surenr,  If  there  had  been  and  dlspoeltlon 
In  the  Congress  to  act,  a  solid  constitutional 
basis  could  have  been  laid  long  ago  for  Fed- 
eral action  In  the  field.  The  power  to  regu- 
late commerce  among  the  States  plainly  could 
be  Invoked  to  justify  sweeping  Federal  regu- 
lation of  our  highways.  Yet  the  Congress 
seldom  has  concerned  Itself  with  highway 
safety  a«  such.  A  House  committee  con- 
ducted certain  hearings  In  1969,  Issued  a 
largely  unread  repcMi;  In  1961,  and  came  up  2 
years  ago  with  Public  Law  8&-616,  prescrib- 
ing certain  safety  standards  for  motor  ve- 
hicles purchased  by  the  Government.    Apart 
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from  a  few  anudl  grantt  for  research,  that 
has  been  the  aUe  of  the  Federal  Interest. 

A  stole  and  Indifferent  public  ha«  lot 
asked  for  anything  noore.  The  American 
character,  strange  to  say.  seems  almoa:  averse 
to  safety  regulations.  When  the  automobile 
comes  In.  reason  departs:  and  the  otherwise 
rational  fellow  succumbs  to  the  automotlTe 
obsession.  His  mind  blots  out  the  unlovely 
aspects  of  his  love — the  cost,  the  fumes,  the 
accident  statistics.  As  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion, highway  safety  may  have  some  appeal. 
In  terms  of  specifics,  highway  safety  Is  a  bore. 
The  subject  leaves  him  n\unb.  He  ts  deaf 
to  the  grisly  facts. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  while  Risiccrr  was 
holding  bearings  on  his  bill,  the  annual  re- 
port for  1066  came  In  from  the  NatlonaJ 
Safety  Council.  Highway  accidents  last  year 
killed  40.000  persons,  seriously  Injured  1.8 
million  more,  and  caused  economic  losses  of 
•85  billion.  These  are  staggering  figures. 
But  who  Is  staggM«d  by  them?  To  judge 
from  congressional  mall,  the  public  Is  far 
more  concerned  about  the  slaughter  of 
steers.  It  Is  page  1  news  when  three 
soldiers  die  of  meningitis,  but  It  Is  ho- hum 
when  nearly  a  thousand  human  beings  are 
brought  home  dead  off  the  highways  every 
week. 

Rmcorr  Is  determined  to  break  through 
this  stone  wall  of  indifference.  As  one  of 
Oonneotlcut's  most  able  Oovemors,  he  made 
highway  safety  a  personal  crusade.  Through 
research,  education,  stringent  laws  and  firm 
enforcement,  he  got  spectacular  results. 
Scene  of  these  same  i4>proachec'  are  em- 
bodied In  his  bill. 

One  part  of  the  bill  would  create  a  Na- 
tional Hl^liway  Traffic  Safety  Center, 
equipped  to  conduct  major  programs  of  re- 
search and  engineering.  Out  of  these  studies 
would  come  certalil  national  minimum 
standards  for  highway  traffic  safety.  The 
assumption  Is  that  eventually  these  stand- 
ards would  be  applied  to  the  design  of  auto- 
mobiles, ths  engineering  of  highways,  the  fix- 
ing of  speed  limits,  and  the  training  and 
licensing  of  drivers. 

A  second  part,  of  the  bill  would  provide 
incentive  grants  to  the  States,  amounting  to 
pes^aps  tlOS  million  a  year,  to  finance  new  of 
exi>anded  programs  of  vehicle  inspection  and 
of  driver  training  In  the  schools.  It  Is  ncgt 
out  of  the  question  to  Imagine  a  day  of 
Federal  standards  for  operator's  permits. 
Speeding  on  a  Pederal-ald  hlgjiway  may  yet 
baooAie  a  Federal  offense,  subject  to  trial  In 
ftderal  courts.  Convictions  may  be  federal- 
ly recorded  as  a  factor  In  the  fixing  of  punish- 
ment or  the  suspension  of  permits  acroee  the 
Nation. 

Nothli^  so  drastic  may  develop,  for  much 
can  be  aocompllsbed  by  the  auto  manufac- 
turers and  by  the  States.  Significantly 
General  Motors  will  make  collapsible  steering 
wheels  a  standard  feature  on  Its  1967  mod- 
els. Other  design  obanges,  aimed  solely  at 
safety,  doubtless  can  be  achieved  by  Indirect 
means  Instead  of  by  o(»npulslon.  Rmcorr's 
bill  is  a  moderate  bill,  limited  In  scope  tnit 
ot  Tast  potential  value.  It  merits  more  fa- 
ranUlm  attention  than  It  has  received  from 
motorists  thus  far. 


We  Are  Orercome 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CAUrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  20, 1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  the  gremlins 
are  loose  again  and  this  time  they  have 
joined  the  civil  rights  movement — at  the 
expense  of  the  overburdened  and  usually 
infallible  corps  of  proofreaders  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  may  have  un- 
covered a  new  style  of  subversive  activity 
designed  to  unnerve  both  sides  in  the 
current  struggle  for  equal  rights.  It  may 
be  that  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  should  consider  placing  this 
matter  on  its  agenda  for  investigation 
when  it  has  completed  its  current  work 
on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

At  any  rate,  you  can  understand  my 
siirprise  and  dismay  when  I  looked  in  the 
1966  Congressional  Directory  table  of 
contents  to  find  the  page  on  which  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  listed.  I  was 
directed  to  turn  to  page  84.  I  was 
shocked,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  discover  that 
page  84  contains  the  biographical  listing 
of  the  Mississippi  delegation. 


What  About  the  Draft  and  the  Athletes? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or  coNJtxcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
recent  weeks  a  considerable  number  of 
words  have  been  spoken  on  the  question 
of  athletes  and  the  drait.  Just  this  week 
boxer  Casslus  Clay  has  been  reclassified. 
It  seems  to  me  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  confusion  surrounds  this  question.  I 
agree  with  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New 
Haven,  Conn..  Register,  that  asks  for  a 
policy  decision  and  the  clarification  of 
this  question.  I. ask  the  Members  to  take 
note. 

A  MKAStnts  To  Deatt  Hauatb, 
CASsras  Clat 

A  Florida  Congressman,  acting  on  the 
protest  of  a  father  who  objected  to  the  draft- 
ing of  his  son  when  Joe  Namath  and  Oasslus 
Clay  remained  draft-proof,  has  sponsored  a 


bill  that  would  permit  the  drafting  of  the 
Jet  football  star  and  the  heavyweight  cham- 
pion. The  Defense  Department  is  rep>orted 
as  endorsing  it.  One  may  be  sure  that  It 
will  draw  substantial  public  endorsement  as 
weU.  Equally,  one  may  be  sure  that  It  will 
be  a  center  for  extensive  pro  and  con  public 
debate. 

In  our  opinion  such  a  bill  should  not  be 
necessary.  Joe  Namath  and  Casslus  Clay 
should  not  be  in  the  Armed  Forces  just 
because  they  are  listed  among  the  Nation's 
athle14c  greats.  But,  by  the  same  token, 
they  should  not  be  exempt  from  such  serv- 
ice because  of  who  they  are. 

If  It  Is  honestly  demonstrated  that  Joe 
Namath  and  Casslus  Clay  are  physically  and 
mentally  capable  of  serving,  no  matter  how 
the  extent  of  that  service  might  be  limited 
they  should  be  In  uniform — pronto.  But  If 
the  contrary  Is  demonstrated,  honestly  and 
beyond  points  of  dispute,  then  all  this  fuss 
and  furor  should  be  terminated. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  \a^. 
but  only  w^ien  the  same  shall  be  accomplt- 
nied  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US   Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p    1937). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congsessional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Rajrmond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcou)  at  tl.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rkcoro  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIR6CTORV 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  mads 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1030). 


Address  of  Hon.  William  H.  Avery  to 
Committee  on  the  World  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1965.  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Avery,  Governor  of  Kansas,  made  some 
Interesting  observations  at  the  organiza- 
tional meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
World  Food  Crisis.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where,  I  might 
add.  Governor  Avery  was  very  much  at 
home,  having  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  from  1954  through 
1964.  I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  who  regularly  read  the  Record 
will  benefit  from  a  reading  of  Governor 
Avery's  remarks: 
Remarks  op  Hon.  William  H.  Avekt,  Gover- 

NOB  OP  Kansas,  to  the  CoMBirrrEK  on  ths 

World  Pood   Crisis,  Washington   Hilton 

Hotel.  Washington,  D.C.  December  9,  1965 

I  am  honored  to  represent  the  middle  west 
agrlcultviral  area  at  the  organizational  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  the  World  Pood 
Crisis. 

After  reviewing  the  background  of  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  on  the  program  today,  it 
seemed  most  appropriate  that  I  should  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  the  economics  of  the  pro- 
ducers' vlev?polnt.  By  thus  proceeding,  I  wUl 
defer  to  the  other  speakers  the  philosophical 
questions,  particularly  as  they  relate  to  moral 
questions  and  the  relationship  of  this  pro- 
posed program  to  foreign  poUcy  and  peace 
crusade. 

It  Is  self-evident  that  before  we  proceed  to 
any  great  extent  in  this  discussion  today,  or 
in  a  similar  exploration  later,  some  stipula- 
tions must  be  set  out. 

First,  are  we  merely  discussing  an  ac- 
celerated distribution  plan  for  our  present 
food  stocks,  or.  are  we  planing  full  utilization 
and  employment  of  our  total  agricultural 
resources? 

Second,  speaking  as  one  representative 
from  the  great  food-producing  region  of  this 
Nation,  I  feel  we  must  consider  the  element 
of  agricultural  prices  to  the  producer,  if  we 
are  considering  the  fuU  utilization  of  our 
'agricultural  plant. 

Referring  back  to  the  first  question.  It  Is 
apparent  that  if  we  are  merely  considering 
the  accelerated  distribution  of  our  present 
stocks,  there  isnt  very  much  to  talk  about. 

Due  to  the  greater  implementation  of  the 
principle  of  the  soil  bank  program  in  the 
present  farm  program,  accelerated  sales  un- 
der Public  Law  480,  and  the  intensified  effort 
for  dollar  sales  by  both  Government  and  pro- 
ducer organizations,  our  stock  of  cereal  grains 
Is  down  to  about  one-third  of  the  all-time 
high  comrhodlty  inventory  that  was  reached 
In  1961. 

Our  present  stock  of  wheat  Is  less  than  our 
domestic  needs,  even  for  1  year. 

This  reduction  has  been  accomplished  un- 
der  favorable  weather  conditions,    Aa  you 
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can  Imagine,  we  are  particularly  aware  of  this 

in  Kansas  where  we  produce  between  16  and 

20  percent  each  year  of  the  Nations  wheat 

supply.     We  have  a  total  storage  capacity  of 

nearly  850  million  bushels,  and  this  Is  down 

to  about  20  percent  of  capacl 
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not  seem  to  me  that  we  cai 

proach  the  question  of  a  fi 

basis  that  we  have  burde 

that  we  have  any  surpU^at  all. 

The  stocks  of  all  basic  commodities  are  no 
longer  considered  unmanageable,  but  have 
been  worked  down  to  about  what  Is  consid- 
ered "prudent"  for  national  reserves. 

Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  just  20  years  ago  our  wheat  stocks  were 
also  very  low,  following  World  War  II.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  on  a  20-year  cycle, 
or  It  is  a  relationship  to  the  present  military 
conflict,  or  for  what  reason  that  we  find  our- 
selves without  surplus  commodity  stocks. 

Now,  proceeding  on  to  the  second  premise 
that  we  must  obviously  be  considering  a 
greatly  accelerated  agricultural  production 
rate,  I  want  to  make  some  observations. 

You  can  probably  understand,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  middle  west  agricul- 
tural area,  I  would  look  generally  with  favor 
on  a  higher  level  of  production.  This  higher 
level  of  production  would  considerably  en- 
hance the  agricultural  income  of  the  region. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  regardless 
bf  controls  or  price  supports,  agricultural 
comniodities  are  one  of  the  few  American 
products  that  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  to 
favorably  compete  on  the  world  market  with- 
out a  subsidy. 

Before  the  American  farmer  Is  committed 
to  any  contemplated  world  food  programs, 
it  Is  my  contention  that  the  farmer  Is  en- 
titled to  some  assurances  that  he  wUl  not 
be  expected  to  produce  for  this  program  at 
less  than  a  reasonable  return  for  his  work 
and  a  reasonable  return  on  his  investment. 

It  was  demonstrated  last  month  that  de- 
spite our  lower  Inventory  of  wheat  stock,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sufficient  In- 
ventory to  reg\Uate  the  open  market  prices 
of  wheat  by  volume  disposal  of  Government 
stocks.  As  in  the  more  recent  case  of  alumi- 
num, commodity  credit  has  also  demon- 
strated that  it  could  control  price,  in  this 
instance  wheat  With  the  fact  of  Govern- 
ment price  control  accepted  as  a  reality,  it 
seems  only  reasonable  that  some  under- 
standing be  reached  as  to  the  price  level  for 
this  contemplated  agricultural  production. 

These  hard,  cold  economic  facts  may  be  a 
little  out  of  place  in  a  forum  such  as  we  have 
here  today,  as  I  presume  most  of  the  discus- 
sion will  revolve  around  the  social  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  proposed  food  program. 
It  is  my  contention  that  the  economic  con- 
sequences cannot  be  pushed  aside  and  over- 
looked. Consider  for  a  moment  the  factors 
that  will  be  Involved. 

The  common  carrier  on  water  or  land  has 
his  rates  fixed,  and  therefore  would  logically 
favor  this  production  concept,  because  it 
translates  Into  more  business. 

The  manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  will 
want  to  sell  more  equipment,  and  probably 
at  increased  prices. 

The  fertilizer  industry  will  favor  the  pro- 
gram because  fertilizer  is  needed  to  produce 
a  profitable  crop  In  virtually  ail  regions  of 
the  Nation. 

Financial  Interests  will  i>e  willing  to  ex- 
tend credit,  as  there  Is  every  evidence  tliat 


agriculture  Is  moving  Into  a  cycle  of  ths 
seller's  market,  and  therefof-e,  the  loan  Is  a 
good  risk. 

With  aH  of  these  forces  favoring  an  accel- 
erated production  program,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible the  fanner  could  end  up  on  the  price 
structure  where  every  other  aspect  of  the 
economy  would  be  deriving  a  full  profit  and 
the  producer-farmer  expected  to  contribute 
his  resources  and  labor  for  the  good  of  the 
cause. 

Under  this  circumstance,  the  producer 
would  simply  be  a  vassal  of  a  new  sj'stem. 
He  will  do  his  part  as  he  always  has  done, 
but  he  should  not  be  expected  to  acquiesce 
to  a  price  devise  where  other  segments  of  the 
economy  receive  full  profit,  and  the  farmer 
realizes  only  the  bare,  minimum  cost  of 
production. 

Regardless  of  price  levels  or  of  commodity 
supplies,  there  Is  one  pattern  that  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  market  structure  of  agricul- 
tural commodlUes.  This  factor  is  the  con- 
tinual decreased  percent  of  the  food  dollar 
that  Is  received  by  the  farmer  or  the  original 
producer. 

In  1960,  the  farmer  was  receiving  33.8  per- 
cent of  every  dollar  spent  for  food.  By  1964. 
this  had  been  reduced  to  32.3  percent  of  the 
food  dollar.  During  this  same  period  the 
portion  of  the  dollar  received  by  labor  re- 
mained approximately  the  same — 29.9  per- 
cent In  1960  and  29.8  percent  In  1964.  The 
percentage  for  transportation  remained 
about  the  same.  Corporate  profits  before 
taxes  Incretised  from  3.4  percent  in  1960  to 
3B  percent  In  1964.  Other  costs,  such  as  ad- 
vertUing,  rent,  ad  valorem  taxes,  interesU, 
etc.,  increased  from  25.5  percent  in  1960  to 
26.8  percent  in  1964. 

We  have  had  a  managed  farm  economy  ever 
since  the  Korean  War,  and  yet  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  food  dollar  has  been  continually 
decreasing  each  year. 

And  finally,  I  am  concerned  that  we  may 
be  Inclined  to  get  ourselves  committed  to  a 
program  whose  dimensions  may  explode  be- 
fore It  even  gets  underway.  The  news  media 
reports  increased  need  for  food  nearly  every 
day.  It  seems  to  me  we  could  do  violence  to 
our  foreign  policy  and  international  image 
of  this  Nation,  if  we  Inadvertently  lead  un- 
derdeveloped nations  to  become  dependent 
on  our  food  supply,  without  some  economic 
and  social  adjustments  mad^  simultaneously 
within  the  recipient  nations.  Just  last  week 
Gen.  William  Draper,  chairman  of  the  Popu- 
lation Crisis  Committee,  stated,  "Populations 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  losing 
the  race  between  people  and  food.  In  ttiese 
areas,"  h^  pointed  out,  "populations  are  In- 
creasing by  more  than  2  percent  per  year, 
while  the'  food  resources  are  Increasing  by  1 
percent  per  year." 

I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  an  expert  In 
population  trends,  but  I  sufficiently  under- 
stand International  politics  to  appreciate  the 
consequences  of  building  a  food  pipeline  to 
oiu-  own  breadbasket,  and  then  suddenly  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  shut  off  the  pipeline  In 
order  to  sustain  our  own  domestic  popula- 
tion. 

I  am  not  too  optimistic  about  any  great 
Increase  in  food  production  in  foreign  coun- 
tries in  tJie  Impiedlate  future.  With  all  of 
the  admitted  technical  and  scientific  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  Russia,  she  has 
not  been  able  to  solve  her  food  supply  prob- 
lem. If  that  nation  cannot  solve  this  seem- 
ingly simple  problem,  how  can  we  expect  an 
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underdeveloped,  undercapitalized  nation  to 
be  successful 

India  haa  been  a  generotu  and  proper  re- 
cipient of  United  States  wheat  since  1957. 
She  still  receives  aprpoxlmately  600,000  tons 
each  month,  mostly  under  Public  Law  480. 

A  visiting  Congressman  in  India  Just  last 
week  reported.  "There  will  be  a  tremendous 
gap  between  food  production  and  food  needs 
and  this  gap  must  be  met." 

"At  the  beginning  of  February.  I  think 
we'd  have  to  Increase  the  wheat  shipments 
In  order  to  save  our  world  brothers." 

In  other  words.  I  think  we  have  a  moral 
obUgatloa  In  the  matter  of  sharing  our  food 
stocks.  We  bave^an  obligation  to  ourselves, 
however  .-to  make  certain  that  our  commit- 
ments do  not  outpace  our  anticipated  pro- 
ductivity, with  the  result  that  benevolence 
would  bring  down  our  own  house. 


Partaert  of  the  Alliance 


ESCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr  President,  the 
associate  director  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mr.  Wade  B. 
Fleetwood,  spoke  late  last  month  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association  at  Casper.  Wyo. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  addressed  himself  to 
the  progress  of  a  partners  program  in 
Wyoming  and  the  Brazilian  State  of 
Goias  under  which  Wyoming  gives  direct 
assistance  to  the  Brazilians. 

Mr.  Fleetwood  described  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  As  a  "happy 
complement  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Govemment-to-Govemment  pro- 
gram involving  the  common  deter mina- 
tlcwi  of  all  the  republics  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  raise  living  standards  and  to 
rally  the  resources  and  skills  necessary 
to  defeat  the  common  enemies  of 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease." 

Mr.  Fleetwood's  speech  explains,  not 
only  the  purpose  of  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance,  but  the  specifics  of  the  program 
as  It  affects  Wyoming  and  Ooias  state  in 
Brazil. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Fleetwood's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RzMAaKS  OF  Wadb  B.  Pucrrwooo.  Associate 

DnXCTOa,     PAMTfTBiS  ■  OF    THX     ALUANCS.     OF 

Washington.  D.C.  Ca8pk>.  Wto.,  Jamuakt 

aa.  1966 

Mr.  President,  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Wyoming  Press  Association,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I'm  pleased  to  be  in  Wyoming 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  address  this 
banquet  meeting  of  the  Wyoming  Press  Asso- 
ciation. I'm  grateful  to  Mr.  Wallace  Biggs, 
head  of  the  Journalism  department  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  In  Laramie  for  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  me  to  think  together  for 
a  few  minutes  with  the  editors  and  publish- 
ers of  this  State  about  the  role  of  Wyoming 
In  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  program. 

Ptrst  of  all.  I  come  to  you  as  a  fellow  west- 
erner, bom  In  Oregon,  raised  and  schooled  in 
your  neighboring  State  of  Idaho.  I'm  here 
at  the  Invitation  of  your  Stnte  Partners' 
ebalrman  to  help  blm  and  his  committee  to 


broaden  the  base  of  support  for  the  Partners' 
program  and  to  interest  more  groups  and 
organizations  In  taking  an  active  role  In  your 
partnership  with  the  State  of  Goias  In  Brazil. 
It  is  good  to  be  In  the  West  again.  Though 
the  temperature  was  14  below  when  I  arrived 
In  Casper  a  few  days  ago,  I  have  been  warmed 
not  only  by  the  traditional  western  hospi- 
tality that  this  State  always  displays  but 
also  by  the  ready  response  of  your  diverse 
citizen  organizations  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  responsibility  in  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program.  The  warmth  of  both  ex- 
periences has  been  very  pleasant  indeed. 
Our  office  in  Washington.  D.C.  Is  the  catalyst 
that  seeks  to  bring  the  private  community 
groups  here  together  with  private  counter- 
part organizations  in  your  partner  State  of 
Oolas  and  we  know  tliose  peoples  in  Brazil 
will  be  elated  with  additional  support  from 
your  citizens. 

In  these  past  few  days.  I  have  spoken  to 
the  Lions  Club  and  Klwanis  Club  luncheons 
In  Casper,  to  the  Natrona  County  Clalsroom 
Teachers'  meeting  here,  to  the  International 
Relations  Club  of  Natrona  County  High 
School  and  Casper  College,  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  high  school  and 
Junior  high  officials  In  Laramie,  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Wyoming  State  Board  of 
Education  luncheon  in  Laramie,  attended  by 
President  Fey  of  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
and  at  sessions  with  other  university  officials. 
Everywhere  there  was  evidence  of  new  blood 
coming  to  your  statewide  Partners'  effort 
with  great  e.ithusiasm  and  determination  to 
respond  to  self-help  activities  underway  In 
Goias. 

Specifically,  the  heartening  results  can  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  At  the  Lions  Club  luncheon  on  January 
19  in  Casper,  a  visiting  Lion  from  Albuquer- 
que. N.  Mex..  requested  five  projects  for  Ave 
Lions  Clubs  In  Albuquerque  to  assist  Wyo- 
ming in  completing  self-help  activities  In 
Goias: 

2.  The  Casper  Lions,  the  Casper  Midwest 
Classroom  Teachers  Association,  the  Casper 
Klwanis  Club,  the  International  Relations 
Clubs  of  Natrona  County  High  School  and 
Casper  College  plan  to  present  the  Partners 
program  to  their  executive  boards  and  plan 
to  Implement  projects; 

3.  The  Kelly  Walsh  High  School  Student 
Council  in  Casper,  the  forenslcs  and  speech 
class  at  the  same  school,  a  teacher  at  a 
Casper  elementary  school,  a  Casper  church, 
the  superlntendetn  of  school  In  Laramie,  and 
the  president  of  the  Wyoming  Life  Under- 
writers Association  have  accepted  projects  to 
Implement: 

4.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Education, 
Mr.  Total  Stroock.  was  named  to  represent  the 
State  board  of  education  on  the  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  Committee  and  coordinate  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchanges  with  Oolas: 

5.  The  University  of  Wyoming,  upon  de- 
termination of  specific  needs,  has  undertaken 
to  gather  lab  equipment  and  technical  and 
scientific  books  for  the  University  of  Oolas, 
to  seek  additional  foreign  scholcu-shlps,  and 
to  consider  adding  Portuguese  to  the  lan- 
^age  department: 

6.  A  Casper  theater  owner  has  offered  to 
show  films  on  Goias  and  send  quarterborse 
semen  to  Goias. 

I  know  I  will  encounter  a  similar  reaction 
when  I  go  to  Cheyenne  on  Monday  and  speak 
at  East  High  School,  a  general  assembly  at 
Central  High  School,  and  to  the  Cheyenne 
Lions  Club  luncheon  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  people  of  Wyoming  want  to  partici- 
pate In  a  program  that  honors  self-help  and 
makes  good  sense.  The  operation  of  the 
Partners  program  in  39  U.S.  States  and  29 
ibreas  of  Latin  America  In  12  Republics  la 
ample  proof  that  direct  participation  at  the 
grassroots  level  is  not  only  desired  but  sought 
by  the  poeple  of  your  State  and  by  people 
from  Oregon  to  Connecticut  and  from  Minne- 
sota to  Texas. 


You  are  in  good  company.  Eight  other 
US.  States  are  matched  State  for  State  in 
Brazil — Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Connecti- 
cut. New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland.  Each,  in  Its  own  way.  is  repre- 
sentative of  their  peoples'  effort  to  take  a 
hand  in  foreign  aid.  Last  year,  when  your 
Governor  Hinsen  called  a  conference  in 
Cheyenne  of  representatives  from  service 
groups,  business,  labor,  education,  medical 
association,  and  other  diverse  facets  of  your 
State.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  explaining  how 
Wyoming  could  become  a  partner  in  a  na- 
tionwide program.  This  initial  meeting  to 
launch  your  Partners  program  had  then  and 
still  enjoys  the  full  endorsement  and  sup- 
port of  the  entire  Wyoming  congressional 
delegation.  I  explained  that  I  was  glad  the 
meeting  was  held  In  the  house  chamber  of 
the  Capitol  Building  for  two  reasons:  one. 
had  It  been  held  in  the  senate  chamber.  I 
might  have  been  inclined  to  filibuster,  and. 
second,  because  the  house  represents  people. 
The  Partners  program  is  a  program  of,  by. 
and  for  the  people  of  this  State  in  concert 
with  people  in  Goia^. 

I  would  like  to  Introduce  a  man  who  has 
Indicated  his  willingness  to  bring  the  con- 
cept of  partnership  to  the  grassroots  of  this 
State.  In  Laramie  yesterday,  the  Wyoming 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee  selected 
him  as  the  new  State  chairman.  He  Is  a 
teacher  in  Casper  at  Natrono  County  High 
School,  a  resjjected  citizen  and  community 
leader,  a  man  I  have  counted  as  my  friends 
for  10  years,  Mr.  Edwin  C.  Brennan.  He  is 
here  tonight.  Also,  and  editors  please  note, 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  first  in  the 
national  Partners  program.  Brennan's  wife 
was  named  by  the  commltee  to  serve  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  I  want  you  to  know  Mary 
Nell  Brennan.  They  are  both  willing  and 
eager  to  serve  this  State  with  dedication  and 
initiative.  I  submit  that  they  will  do  an 
outstanding  and  highly  creditable  Job  to- 
ward uniting  and  coordinating  the  efforts 
here  so  as  to  cause  the  program  to  move  for- 
ward at  a  rapid  pace. 

The  Partners  program  Is  a  happy  comple- 
ment to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  gov- 
emment-to-govenunent  program  involving 
the  common  determination  of  all  the  repub- 
lics In  this  hemisphere  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards and  to  rally  the  resources  and  skills 
necessary  to  defeat  the  common  enemies  of 
poverty.  Ignorance  and  disease.  The  Charter 
of  Punta  del  Estes  that  set  the  Alliance  in 
motion  also  declares  that  the  energies  of  all 
the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  be  utilized 
toward  this  objective. 

The  overall  Alliance  program  is  moving 
forward  and  making  significant  and  note- 
worthy progress.  Thousands  of  teachers  are 
b^ng  trained,  sewage  systems  are  being  com- 
pleted, potable  water  has  been  brought  to 
hundreds  of  new  areas,  medical  services  are 
being  extended,  agricultural  credit  and  loans 
are  being  made  available  to  Increasing  num- 
bers and  housing  Is  being  made  ready  for  new 
occupants.  But  It  takes  time  to  Institute  an 
extension  service  In  riiral  Latin  America,  it 
takes  time  to  train  doctors  and  nurses  to  help 
combat  disease,  it  takes  time  to  train  teach- 
ers to  do  the  basic  Job  in  the  early  grades 
and  It  takes  time  to  make  credit  available 
« to  all  who  need  it.  Look  at  the  United  States. 
It  took  time  to  develop  our  institutions  to 
reach  the  people  of  this  country.  So  It  will 
take  time  to  reach  everyone  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. And  as  President  Kennedy  said  in 
his  Inaugural  addrecs.  the  United  States  will 
assist  men  and  governments  for  as  long  as  is 
nscecsary  because  it  is  right.  President 
Johnson  announced  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
address  on  January  12  that  our  Government 
would  take  new  steps  to  assist  the  Alliance 
for  Progress. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Partners  program 
seeks  to  reach  out  and  touch  the  man  and 
woman  and  child  In  the  rural  and  slum  areas 
of  LAtln  America  who  are  presently  practic- 
ing selX-belp  until  the  benefits  of  the  larger  ' 
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economic  development  programs  reach  them. 
The  needs  of  Goias  are  basic  needs.  The 
people  need  desks  and  blackboards  for  their 
slum  and  rural  schools:  medicines  und  In- 
strument's for  their  health  posts  and  clinics; 
and  pumps  and  pipe  for  community  weUs. 
They  have  supplied  the  labor  and  materials 
and  have  done  70  or  80  or  90  percent  of  a 
Job  but  need  a  boost  to  complete  a  Job.  Since 
their  nnances  are  meager,  they  can't  raise 
locally  the  funds  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  a  completed  and  usable  unit  and  an 
abandoned  project.  For  $100,  $200,  or  $300, 
groups  and  organizations  in  Wyoming  can 
give  the  assistance  required  to  help  progress. 
When  Wyoming  private  funds  are  earmarked 
for  an  Impact-type  project,  the  people  of 
Goias  will  know  that  it  is  the  people  of 
Ca.sper  or  Laramie  or  Cody  who  have  reached 
them. 

The  Partners  program  is  a  two-way  street, 
allowing  private  groups  in  Latin  America  to 
participate  with  dignity  in  true  partnership. 
We  expect  and  are  receiving  a  flow  back  of 
benefits  from  Latin  America.  We  have  much 
to  learn  from  our  neighbors  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Costa  Rica  sent  12  educators  to 
Oregon  to  help  upgrade  high  school  Spanish 
classes  and  serve  as  resource  people  in  social 
studies.  Oregon  has  gained  most  from  this 
partnership  activity  in  reverse.  An  art  col- 
lection from  Venezuela  is  now  toiu-ing  the 
galleries  in  their  Partner  State  of  Tennessee. 
A  Brazilian  instructor  conducted  a  course  In 
Portuguese  in  Ohio  for  Spanish  teachers 
which  resulted  in  new  interest  in  the 
language  In  college  currlculums. 

Each  US.  Partner  State  is  looking  to  Its 
own  Partner  in  Latin  America  for  areas  in 
which  they  can  be  assisted  In  a  real  sense 
with  this  reverse  flow  of  culture  and  re- 
sources. We  were  pleased  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Partners  Conunlttee  when  he  an- 
nounced recently  that  Iowa  was  "happy  to 
Join  the  traffic"  in  their  two-way  street 
partnership  with  an  area  in  Mexico. 

From  the  response  experienced  here  In 
Wyoming  these  past  lew  days,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  yoiu-  State  desire 
to  move  forward  In  this  program.  We  sense 
that  they  want  to  reach  out  to  the  grass- 
roots of  Goias  and  make  telling  Impact  In 
those  rural  areas  to  let  their  Brazilian  part- 
ners know  that  a  ground  swell  of  interest  and 
concern  has  begun  here.  The  people  have 
shown  a  commendable  responsibility  In 
wanting  to  share  their  know-how  and  re- 
sources with  those  who  are  exhibiting  much 
self-help. 

The  newspapers  of  Wyoming  were  paid  a 
fine  compliment  by  an  editorial  In  the 
Casper  Star-Times  yesterday.  It  said  that 
the  papers  of  this  State  "became  permanent 
partners  In  the  growth  of  the  areas  they 
served."  We  know  that  this  Is  true.  It  is 
our  hope  that  your  great  press  will  Join  In 
supporting  the  partnership  between  Wyo- 
ming and  Goias. 


Votini:  Record  of  Congressman  Wayne  L. 
Hays  on  Major  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  my  voting  record  on  major  bills 
to  come  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  the  89th  Congress  to  date. 
I  have  done  this  since  I  have  be4n  in 


Congress  and  mailed  out  copies  so  that 
my  constituents  could  have  a  convenient 
method  of  checking  my  record.  As 
voters  in  the  18th  Congressional  District 


they  have  the  right  to  know  how  their 
Congressman  represented  them  in  Wash- 
ington and  how  I  voted  on  the  major 
issues.     The  record  follows: 


How  I  vol^ 


Yes- 


Issue 


Status 


Ycs- 


Yis. 
Yis. 


V.'S- 


Vi'S 

Yt?s 
Yes 
Yos 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
No. 

Yes. 
Yes. 

No. 


.Appalachian  Rcginnal  IX-vclopmont  Act  authorizes  aid  to  revive  ecnn- 
I      oiny  of  .Apiwlachinn  region. 

rul)lic  \V«rks  ami  Economic  r>evelopracnt  .\ct  authorines  loans  and 
I      ([rants  in  economically  depressed  areas. 
^F..ttension  o(  .Manix)wer  Duvelopment  and  Training  .\ct  for  3  years 

Klementiiry  and  S<>c«)ndary  Education  .\ct  of  1965  authorizes  Sl.KK),- 
UnO.OCKi  to  improve  elemonlary  and  secondary  education 

Higher  Education  .\ct  of  ISiVi  antliori/.in);  grants  for  cr)lleee  .students 
with  excfptioiial  financial  need,  fcUowsliips  for  U-acliers.  and  a  Xa- 
tional  'I'lachors  Cori>s. 

•Heducti<m  of  excise  taxes __ 

I  Social  Si'curily  Act  amendments  to  authorize  medicare  and  7  percent 
increase  in  social  security  benefits. 

Ilousine  and  I'rban  Development  Act  of  1965 extending  public  liousing, 
urban  renewal,  and  cnnmiunity  facilities  laws  and  authorizing  grants 
to  cnmnmnities  for  water  and  sewer  facilities. 

Esfablisli  a  Cabinel-level  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Voting  Rights  .\ct  of  I9i>5  to  enforce  the  15th  amendment 

.\bolish  national  origins  quota  system  in  ilumigration  .. 

.Authorize  »I,snn.()00,ooo  for  fiscal  1966  for  antipoverty  program  under' 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  nf  1964. 

Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  strengthen  control  over  water 
(wllution  and  imrease  aid  for  community  sewage  projects. 

Establish  a  .National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities 

l*rovidc  average  10.4  basic  pay  increase  for  uniformed  military  personnel 

I*rovlde  3.6  pay  increase  for  classified,  postal,  aSd  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

Imrease  veterans'  disability  compensation 

Foreign  aid  bill  providing  economic  and  military  asssistance...!!""" 

Kesolution  pro|Kising  constitutional  amendment  for  I'residentliki  con- 
tinuity. 

Establish  eticclive  controls  for  depressant  and  stiniulunl  drugs 

Cold  war  O I  bill 


Asian  Development  Bank  Act. 


Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 


Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 


Enacted.       ^ 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Enacted. 

Enacted. 
Enacted. 
Adopted. 

Enacted. 
Approved  by- 
Congress. 
Passed  llousl. 


Safe  Surrender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  poem  which  I  think  goes  a  long 
way  toward  expressing  in  rhythm  what 
many  think  in  prose. 
The  poem  is  as  follows : 

Safe  Surrender 
Is  it  true,  must  we  surrender; 

Are  we  better  "Red  than  dead?" 
What  of  those  who've  gone  before  us. 
Who  hoped  and  fought  and  bled? 

Was  it  not  inventive  genius. 

And  the  courage  of  the  free; 
That  built  this  mlghyt  Nation, 

Gave  it  then  to  you  and  me? 

Our  leaders  talk  of  war,  in  years; 

Of  containment,  so  they  say. 
Contain  but  not  to  conquer  him. 

Just  keep  the  foe  at  bay. 

How  must  our  young  men  feel  today. 

In  the  murky  Jungle  deep? 
Our  bombers  not  allowed  to  strike. 

The  enemy  we  keep. 

Why  choose  this  distant  Asian  land. 

To  blood-waah  this  disease; 
While  near  our  shore  this  enemy. 

We  coddle  and  appease? 

Disarm.  Disarm,  appease  appeaae 

Our  great  planners  do„lnslst. 
The  enemy  will  not  attack. 

If  we  cannot  resist. 

So  remove  defensive  missiles. 
Take  the  bombers  from  the  air; 

Tes,  limit  every  phase  ot  war. 
To  not  arouse  the  Bear? 


Let  the  cream  of  this  great  country. 
Waste  and  fight  and  die  betrayed. 

With  weapons  of  the  ancient  past. 
Becatise  we  are  afraid? 

Afraid  to  use  the  might  that's  ours, 
Win  and  end  this  futile  strife. 

And  stop  this  cancer  at  Its  source. 
Before  It  takes  our  life. 


Will  our  sovereignty  surrendered. 
And  our  banner  tightly  furled; 

Loose  shackles,  foolish  cartels  placed. 
On  men  throughout  the  world? 

— Jack  Kakk. 


Got  Problems?     Learn  To  Share 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOENXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
the  master  satirist,  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe, 
had  a  very  good  column  iii  the  February 
15  San  Francisco -Chronicle,  relative  to 
this  Government's  position  on  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  column^follows: 

Got  Problems?    I^arn  To  Share  " 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

The  smooth  Interworklngs  of  our  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  riever  been  better  dem- 
onstrated tbaji  In  the  great  smoking  battle. 
No  Informed  citizen  can  deny  that  in  their 
constant  efforts  to  protect  us  all  these  agen- 
cies are  holding  their  own. 

For  years,  as  you  know,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  subsidizing  farmers  to 
encourage  them  to  grow  more  cigarette  to- 
bacoa  Which- was  fine  imtil  another  agency, 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  announced 
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tliat  clgfarettes  probably  caused  cancer,  heart 
diaeaae,  and  chronic  coreopalB. 

An  alarmed  Congreaa,  concerned  with  our 
welfare  above  all.  took  the  momentous  step 
of  ordering  warnings  printed  on  all  cigarette 
packages  that  the  coffin  nails  therein  might 
be  bad  for  us.  It  then  voted  continued  sub- 
sidles  to  the  farmers  to  go  on  growing  more 
cigarette  tobacco. 

But  many  a  smoker,  on  viewing  the  warn- 
ing, cried:  "Good  heavens.  Cigarettes  may 
be  bad  for  me.  I  never  would  have  thought 
It."  And.  naturally,  the  clgai-ette  Industry 
was  gravely  concerned. 

The  dilemma  seemed  Insoluble.  But  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  stepped 
Into  the  breech.  It's  spending  (210.000  on  a 
filmed  commercial  entitled  "The  World  of 
Pleasure."  It's  designed  to  stimulate  more 
cigarette  smoking.  But  that's  OK,  because 
we're  only  going  to  show  it  abroad. 

The  Depcirtment  says  the  film  will  be  shown 
In  ^apan,  Thailand,  and  Austria  as  part  of  a 
"promotion  program  to  help  buffer  any  dam- 
Age  to  American  tobacco  sales"  caused  by  the 
cancer  scare  at  home.  The  Department  did 
not  say  what  the  rest  of  the  program  con- 
sisted of. 

Actually.  Tva  In  receipt  of  another  chatty 
letter  from  the  noted  CIA  agent.  Homer  T. 
Pettlbone.  Yale  1907.  which  may  shed  fur- 
ther light  on  \jkiM  Interesting  new  concept: 

"I've  been  If  Japan  these  past  few  months 
on  loan  to  our  new  supersecret  B»P  Service, 
old  bean."  he  writes.  "That  stands  for  Ex- 
port Our  Problems  and  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  Ifs  been  pretty  dreary  work — hanging 
around  schoolyards  offering  these  Japanese 
kids  fags. 

"Frankly.  I  dldnt  care  much  for  it.  Tssst. 
kid.'  rd  say.  -Want  a  new  thrill?  Not  a 
cough  In  a  carload.'  And  while  I  realized  I 
was  serving  my  country  In  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  the  EOP  Service.  I  never  ootild 
•tand  all  that  coughing  and  spluttering. 

"So  when  the  Chief  called  me  in  to  offer 
me  a  new  assignment.  I  was  ready.  "We're 
giving  you  a  bigger  Job.  Pettlbone."  he  said. 
'Pushing  marihuana.' 

"  'Marijuana,  sir?*  says  I. 

"  "Right.  PetUbone,'  he  says.  'After  all,  the 
^forld  supply  of  marihuana  ts  Unilted.  The 
more  we  can  get  smoked  up  over  here,  the 
lew  there  will  be  for  those  beatniks  at  home. 
So  get  out  there,  for  the  glory  of  your  coun- 
try, and  hook  those  kids." 

'TWell.  I  can't  teU  you  what  a  Joy  It  U  to 
•ee  the  way  these  kids'  eyes  light  up.  It 
shows  you  the  value  at  sharing,  doesn't  It? 
But  I  must  say,  I  do  hope  the  Chief  doesnt 
take  me  off  marihuana  and  put  me  on  the 
heroin  detail. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  the  motto  of  us  dedi- 
cated agents  In  the  marihuana  branch  ap- 
peals to  me  mo«t:  "For  the  gxjod  of  America, 
help  the  world  go  to  pot.' " 


^ 


Vole  oa  Vtetaaai 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOf(.  DEL  CLAWSON 

"      OF  CaUEPCSMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaj/.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Saturday's  Washington  Post  contained 
an  editorial  which  presents  a  clearcut 
statement  of  the  alternatives  facing  us 
In  Vletruun.  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  following  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RccoKo: 


Vorr  ON  VtETNAK 

Policies  that  the  United  States  is  pur- 
suing In  South  Vietnam  have  emerged  out 
of  convictions  matured  over  a  generation. 
"They  are  based  on  the  settled  policies  of 
one  government  after  another.  They  rest 
legally  and  constitutionally  on  the  resolu- 
tions and  appropriations  and  actions  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Oommlt- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  especially  in  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
have  reminded  the  country  of  how  we  ar- 
rived at  these  convictions.  "They  have 
focused  attention  on  the  premises  upon 
which  we  have  acted.  They  have  made  clear- 
er the  continuity  of  American  policy.  They 
have  reminded  Congress  and  the  country  of 
the  legal  and  constitutional  framework  of 
our  policy. 

The  southeast  Asia  resolution  of  August 
10,  1964,  was  Inspired  by  a  particular  crisis 
but  It  did  not  Initiate  a  new  doctrine,  de- 
part from  precedent,  discard  any  prior  com- 
mitments, or  Introduce  anything  novel  in 
American  policy.  And  it  was  and  is  a  fair 
statement  of  this  country's  Intentions  over 
decades.    It  said : 

"The  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Its 
national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  (he 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security  In  southeast  Asia.  Consonant  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  in 
accordance  with  Its  obligations  under  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty, 
the  United  States  is.  therefore,  prepared  as 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps.  Including  the  use  of  armed  force, 
to  assist  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty  requesting  aaslstance  In  defense  of 
its  freedom." 

Senators  are  right  to  say  that  Congress 
did  not  thereby  forfeit  Its  responsibility,  but 
they  are  not  right  to  attack  the  Oovemment 
for  not  abandoning  the  policy  approved  on 
August  10,  1964.  This  remains  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  until,  under  the  tenna 
of  the  resolution,  the  President  declares  the 
peace  of  the  area  secured  or  the  Congress 
temUnates  the  policy  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  appropriate  path  has  been  mad«  clear 
for  those  who  now  wish  the  policy  changed. 
The  policy  has  had  an  adequate  review  In 
the  hearings  before  the  committee.  Those 
who  dissent  from  it  ought  to  embrace  the 
Invitation  of  Secretary  Rusk  to  vote.  Such 
a  vote  could  be  had  by  the  introduction  of 
a  concurrent  resolution  to  terminate  the 
authority  which  the  Congress  gave  the  Presi- 
dent 18  months  ago. 

It  will  be  a  grave  choice,  as  Secretary  Rusk 
has  pointed  out.  But  the  Senate  has  the 
duty  to  make  such  grave  choices.  It  cannot 
properly  neglect  or  abdicate  Its  responsibili- 
ties and  then  reproach  the  executive  depart- 
mfnt  for  disregarding  the  Senate's  constitu- 
tional duty  to  give  Its  advice  and  consent 
on  foreign  policy.  The  country  will  have  a 
right  to  regard  the  failure  of  the  committee 
to  now  recommend  any  amendment  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  of  August  10  aa  a 
solemn  reafflrautUon  of  policy. 

In  broad  principle,  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive spokesmen  may  not  be  as  far  apart 
as  they  Imagined  when  the  hearings  com- 
menced. Resistance  to  aggression  has  been 
a  central  element  of  national  policy  for  a 
long  time.  As  far  back  aa  1M6,  Senator 
PuLBKiGHT  himself  pointed  out  that  "a  basic 
principle  of  our  foreign  policy  must  be  that 
there  ts  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot. 
In  Justice  to  ourselves  and  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  which  we  are  the  heir,  permit  any 
nation  to  expand  without  offering  resistance 
by  force." 

The  general  policy  has  been  in  effect  since 
the  Truman  doctrine  was  proclaloMd.  Its 
application  to  the  particular  crisis  In  South 


Vietnam  was  affirmed  In  August  1964.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  reaffirm  or  to  change 
the  general  policy  or  the  application  of  that 
policy  In  South  Vietnam.  It  should  do  so, 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  hearings.  In  a  man- 
ner that  Eliminates  all  uncertainty  as  to  the 
national  purpose. 


Rural  America  Matt  Not  Be  Shortchanged 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    • 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


OF    NIZRASKA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


tl 


Monday,  February  21,  1966 

r.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  statement  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Rural  America  must  not  be 
shortchanged,  as  such  neglect  would 
have  grave  consequences  so  far  as  our 
national  welfare  is  concerned. 
The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

Statcmxnt  of  National  FARMms  Union 
Exrctrmrx  Commtttee  Mxetino  in  Den- 
ver, Colo..  Fkbruakt  8,  1968 
The  Johnson  administration's  new  budg- 
et. If  put  Into  effect,  would  be  a  slap  In  the 
face  for  America's  hard  working  and  already 
disadvantaged  farm  and  ranch  families.  We 
fail  to  see  ar.y  reasonable  Justification  for 
the  heavy  cutbacks  in  funds  for  soil  conser- 
vation, the  commodity  programs,  farm  and 
home  loans,  rural  electrification,  vocational 
agriculture  and  the  land  grant  college  and 
extension  education  when  a  hungry  world 
is  crying  for  food.  The  slashing  of  school 
milk  funds  Is  a  tragic  oversight. 

Pew  people  realize  most  of  these  moneys, 
except  for  agricultxiral  education,  are  on 
matching  funds  or  reimbursable  lending 
basis  and  contribute  Importantly  to  the 
gross  national  production  In  addition  to 
adding  strength  to  rural  living.  Yet  these 
vital  functions  are  being  seriously  weakened 
while  there  has  been  no  such  cutback  In 
Federal  aid  to  the  big  bankers,  as  the  budget 
shows  this  Interest  Item  for  the  Federal  debt 
has  been  set  at  the'astoundlng  level  of  near- 
ly $13  billion  annually. 

We  call  upon  Members  of  Congress  to  re- 
move these  gross  deflclehcles  In  the  Johnson 
budget  that  adversely  affect  agriculture  and : 

1.  Provide  sufficient  matching  funds  to 
step  up  the  valuable  conservation  of  soU 
which  concerns  the  future  of  the  Nation. 

2.  Increase  the  authorlzaion  for  Farmers 
Home  Administration  permitting  that 
agency  to  go  on  with  the  Job  of  making 
low-coet  credit  available  to  undercapitalized 
rural  areas. 

3.  Put  sufficient  funds  Into  the  price  sup- 
port programs  with  an  upper  limit  on  loans 
and  payments  so  that  larger-than-famlly 
farms  and  clty-orlented  agribusiness  will  no 
longer  have  an  undue  advahtage  over  fam- 
ily-type fanners  and  ranchers  and  enable 
the  latter  to  overcome  the  deficiency  of  their 
77-cent  dollar.  "^ 

4.  Appropriate  at  least  $680  million  for 
desperately  needed  rural  electric  loans  and 
establish  a  revolving  REIA  loan  program  per- 
mitting the  repeated  use  of  the  millions  of 
dollars  In  advance  repayments  diligent  farm 
asBOdatloiU  are  making  on  their  obligations, 
and  to  maintain  the  3  percent  REA  interest 
rate. 

6.  Bdake  available  further  public  Invest- 
ment for  agricultural  education  and  re- 
search commensurate  with  the  growing  con- 
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sumer  demands  of  the  20th  and  2l8t  cen- 
tiuice. 

6.  Restore  and  even  Increase  the  public 
underwriting  of  the  school  milk  and  school 
lunch  programs  to  pertnit  America's  little 
children  to  have  at  least  the  basic  nutrition 
an   affluent  society  can  easily  afford. 

We  respectfully  urge  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  appropriation  committees  to  correct 
the  social  and  economic  errors  of  the  budget 
and  bring  priorities  Into  balance.  Anything 
less  gives  a  phony  ring  to  the  much-heralded 
Great  Society. 

The  statement  was  signed  by  the  entire 
National  Farmers  Union  Executive  Commit- 
tee: James  G.  Patton,  president,  NPU;  Glenn 
J.  Talbott,  vice  president,  NFU;  and  State 
Presidents  Ed  Smith.  North  Dakota,  chair- 
man; Leonard  Kenfleld,  Montana,  vice 
chairman;  Edwin  Chrlstianson,  Minnesota; 
Ben  Radcllffe.  South  Dakota;  GUbert  Rhode. 
Wisconsin;  George  Stone.  Oklahoma;  and 
Lall  Schmidt,  Rocky  Mountain  (Colorado- 
Wyoming-New  Mexico). 


Gulf  Coast  Shrimp  ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  put  out 
a  fancy  news  release  the  other  day  an- 
nouncing that  "Americans  are  eating 
more  shrimp  than  ever  l)efore." 

It  says  that  on  a  per  capita  basis 
Americans  are  eating  about  75  percent 
more  shrimp  now  than  In  the  years  Just 
after  World  War  n.  The  release  goes 
on  to  say  that  "there  appears  to  be  no 
single  answer  to  why  Americans  are  con- 
suming more  shrimp." 

Perhaps  it  Is  true  that  there  Is  ru> 
single  answer.  But  surely  there  Is  one 
fact  that  makes  up  a  big  part  of  the  an- 
swer. The  reason  is  that  much  of  the 
shrimp  comes  from  the  wonderful  waters 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  caught  by  the 
highly  competent  seafaring  men  oper- 
ating out  or  the  ports  along  the  coast 
of  southwest  Alabama. 

The  people  engaged  in  shrimping  and 
In  related  activities  along  tlft  gulf  coast 
are  hard-working.  Imaginative  people 
who  are  making  real  contributions  to 
the  Improved  quality  of  shrimp  which 
consumers  all  over  the  Nation  are  coming 
more  and  more  to  know  and  enjoy. 

I  want  to  join  in  recognition  of  the 
growing  shrimp  Industry  and  to  high- 
light the  fact  that  southwest  Alabama 
shrimpers  are  a  major  part  of  this 
growth. 

Shrimp  Is  a  delicious  food.  People 
everywhere  enjoy  this  delightful  repast 
frequently,  and  It  has  never  been  better 
than  today. 

The  text  of  the  Plsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  release  follows: 

Srrimf  DisHxa  Qbow  in  Popotjuutt 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  Bureau 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  reports  that  Amer- 
icans are  eating  more  shrimp  than  erer  be- 
fore. Total  consumption  in  1965  Is  esti- 
mated at  323  million  pounds,  compared  with 
299  million  pounds  In  1964. 


On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  Bureau  repwrts, 
Americans  are  eating  about  75  percent  more 
shrimp  than  In  the  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II. 

The  Bureau  says  there  appears  to  be  no 
single  answer  to  why  Americans  are  con- 
suming more  shrimp,  but  rising  purchasing 
power,  growing  consumer  preference,  de- 
velopment of  new  products,  wider  distribu- 
tion, improvement  in  quality,  and  in- 
creased product  promotion  have  all  been 
contributing  factors. 

The  domestic  shrimp  Industry  Is  primar- 
ily in  the  Gulf  Stetos.  The  United  States 
also  imports  large  quantities  of  shrimp. 
Mexico  and  other  Latin  American  countries, 
along  with  India,  have  been  supplying  in- 
creasing quantities  In  recent  years. 


"Joho  F.  Kennedy  on  Education" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  impending 
publication  of  a  new  volume  entitled 
"John  P.  Kennedy  on  Education"  com- 
piled and  edited  by  William  T.  O'Hara, 
now  assistant  dean  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut  School  of  Law.  The  volume 
bears  a  preface  written  by  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague  John 
Brademas.  I  commend  it  to  you  as  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  O'Hara's  fiiie 
volume : 

"John  F.  Kennedy  on  Education" 
•   (A  preface  by  Congressman  John  Bradi%ias, 
of  Indiana) 

"Education  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress."  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  told  Congress  as  he  began  his  spe- 
cial message  on  education  of  January  29,  1963. 
Kennedy  went  on  to  present  the  most  sweep- 
ing program  for  Federal  help  to  education 
ever  advocated  by  an  American  President. 

Yet.  as  Arthur  Schleslnger  has  recently  re- 
minded us,  "Little  disappointed  the  Ken- 
nedys more  In  domestic  policy  that  their  fail- 
ure to  make  significant  progress  in  Federal 
aid  to  education."  ("A  Thousand  Days:  John 
F.  Kennedy  in  the  White  House."  Houghton 
Nlfflln  Co..  Boston,  1965.  p.  662.) 

Schleslnger's  Judgment,  while  accurate, 
must  be  tempered.  For  less  than  3  years 
after  Kennedy's  1963  message,  nearly  every 
education  measure  which  he  had  then  pressed 
Congress  to  enact  had  become  law. 

President  Johnson's  leadership,  substan- 
tial margins  In  Congress  committed  to  edu- 
cation and  widespread  public  support — all 
these  factors  heljied  produce  the  extraordi- 
nary record  of  education  legislation  of  1963- 
65;  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  the  Higher  Education  Acts  of  1963 
and  1965,  the  Health  Professions-Educational 
Assistance  Act  and  major  amendments  to  the 
Vocational  Education  and  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Acts,  to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal measures. 

WllUam  O'Hara's  book,  "John  F.  Kennedy 
on  Education,"  is  a  valuable  documentation 
of  the  contribution  of  President  Kennedy's 
leadership  to  the  remarkable  educational 
achievements  of  the  88th  and  89th^  Con- 
gresses. 

For  despite  the  tragedy  of  the  assassination 
and  de^te  the  hurdles  which  frustrated  the 
passage  of  education  bills  during  the  3  year« 


of  his  Presidency,  Kennedy,  by  his  vigorous 
advocacy  of  Increased  Federal  support  of  edu- 
cation, helped  make  possible  the  later 
achievements. 

By  providing  excerpts  from  Kennedy's  pub- 
lic statements  on  education  during  his  years 
as  a  Representative  and  Senator  as  well  as 
during  the  1960  campaign  and  the  presi- 
dential period,  Mr.  O'Hara  has  llliimlned  a 
significant  asp>ect  of  Kennedy's  entire  politi- 
cal career.  These  speeches  and  articles  re- 
veal Kennedy's  continuing  interest  in  educa- 
tion, in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  They 
refiect  his  profound  concern  with  the  quality 
of  American  life,  his  respect  for  Intelligence 
and  ideas,  his  rapport  with  the  academic 
community,  and  his  preoccupation  with  the 
problems  of  young  people. 

Again  and  again  Kennedy  speaks  of  im- 
proving the  dialog  between  the  politician 
and  the  scholar,  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
young  to  prepare  for  leadership  In  a  democ- 
racy, of  the  value  of  education  not  only  as 
a  national  resource  In  the  cold  war  but  as 
essential  In  enhancing  the  quality  of  the  life 
of  the  individual. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  now  assistant  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  Law  School,  was,  as 
couilsel  to  the  special  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  from 
1962  (April)  to  1963  (November),  a  direct 
participant  In  work  on  most  of  the  education 
bills  Congress  considered  during  President 
Kennedy's  administration  and  is  therefore 
well  qualified  to  undertake  this  highly  useful 
compilation. 

Kennedy's  Interest  In  education  as  a  pub- 
lic issue  grew  and  matured  over  the  years — 
from  the  Congressman's  proposal  to  Improve 
selection  procedures  for  service  academy  ap- 
pointments to  the  Senator's  opposition  to 
the  loyalth  oath  requirement  In  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  to  the  Presidents 
plea  to  Congress  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
over  a  broad  spectrum.  As  a  member  of  the 
two  congressional  committees  with  primary 
Jurisdiction  over  ellucatlon  bills,  the  House 
CoHlmlttee  on  Ediicatlon  and  I^bor  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Kennedy  was  exceptionally  well  schooled  in 
the  politics  of  education  by  the  time  he  came 
to  the  Presidency.  As  a  legislator,  he  saw 
first-hand  the  major  obstacles  confronting 
advocates  of  education  bills:  the  issues  of 
civil  rights,  aid  to  church-related  schools 
and  Federal  control. 

All  these  issues  are,  in  one  way  or  other, 
still  with  us  but  all  have.  In  at  least  one 
respect,  been  overcome:  Congress  Is  passing 
major  education  bills  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  support  of  Ameri- 
can education  has  grown  substantially  in 
the  last  few  years,  'indeed,  during  my  four 
terms  in  Congress,  especially  as  a  member  of 
Congressman  Kennedy's  old  committee. 
Education  and  Labor  (and  presently  holder 
of  his  old  seat  as  second-ranking  member 
of  the  subcommittee  which  handles  elemen- 
taiy  and  secondary  school  bills) ,  I  have  my- 
self witnessed  this  significant  change. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  have 
been  taking  seriously  President  Kennedy's 
observation  In  his  first  message  to  Congress 
on  education,  on  February  20,  1961.  "The 
human  mind  Is  our  fundamental  resource." 
President  Johnsoa  has  long  shared  this  con- 
viction and  the  Nation  ts  now  Investing 
more  In  this  most  valuable  of  all  our  re- 
8o\iroes.  Mr.  0"Hara"s  book  traces  the  Ken- 
nedy commitment  to  that  Investment. 

The  book  moves  from  the  congressional 
years  to  the  1960  camftalgn  and  the  presi- 
dential years  and  concludes  with  a  section 
on  that  most  successful  of  all  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's appeals  to  American  youth,  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"The  appendices  will  be  tisefiU  to  students 
of  Kennedy"s  domestic  pedicles.  They  list 
education  bUls  he  introduced  while  In  Con- 
gress and  those  enacted  into  law  during  hla 
administration. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TSMMCMBI 

nt  THE  HOUSB  OP  RKPRSSKNTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21, 196S 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Rzcoro.  I  Include  the 
following: 

Many  of  us  in  this  Chamber  today  are 
Bons  of  farmers  or  ranchers  or  at  least  we 
were,  when  we  were  growing  up,  coun- 
try boys. 

None  of  us  would  want  to  exchange  the 
pleasure  we  once  knew  In  the  open  fields 
and  streams  where  we  fished  or  the  hay- 
stacks on  which  we  tumbled  for  the  side- 
walks of  New  York. 

Tet.  today,  countless  thousands  of  the 
poor  are  leaving  our  rural  areas  and 
moving  Into  big  dty  ghettos  because  rural 
areas  somehow  are  not  offering  Its 
struggling  poor  a  good  life  or  even  the 
promise  of  one. 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  has  praised 
"the  long  awaited  Federal  program  for 
overcoming  rural  poverty." 

The  paper  said: 

Th«  meaaage  offer*  a  ■atlsfActory  Indica- 
tion that  the  President  la  by  no  means  un- 
aware of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  poverty 
{wograms  that  fit  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  areeLB. 

Tet.  what  is  Important  Is  that  studies 
and  planning  are  developing  in  this  area. 
Many  will  hail  the  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  per- 
mission that  it  be  included  In  the  Record. 

RuBAL  Povami'  1  An>  SotJCHr  bt  Pxssidknt 

The  long  awaited  Federal  program  for  over- 
eomlng  rural  poverty  began  to  take  shape 
yesterday  In  a  special  meaaage  from  President 
Jobnacn  to  the  Oongreaa. 

TiM  aeemlng  InabUlty  of  the  existing  war 
on  poverty  to  reach  effectively  down  Into  the 
rural  areas  first  received  public  attention  last 
summer.  At  that  ttme  33  Senatora  from 
Statea  with  large  niral  populations  called  for 
fresh  efforts  pinpointed  to  rural  needs. 

Since  that  time  practically  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's poverty  program  advisers  from  Mr. 
Sargant  Shrtver.  chief  of  the  overall  task 
lor«J/to  Vice  President  Hrram  HuMPHarr, 
publicly  acknowledged  that  existing  weapon^! 
aeem  inadequate  for  a  rural  poverty  war. 

The  President  made  clear  in  his  message 
that  the  first  year  of  his  administration's  new 
poverty  effort  will  be  largely  a  year  of  study 
and  planning. 

A  few  action  programs  will  be  Initiated  In 
pilot  areas  while  all  rural  areas  Interested 
will  be  organized  Into  community  develop- 
ment districts.  In  these  districts  an  attempt 
will  b«  made  to  plan  on  a  multiple  county 
basts,  many  pubUc  services  and  Improved 
governmental  functions. 

The  message  offers  a  satisfactory  Indica- 
tion that  the  President  Is  by  no  means  un- 
aware of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  poverty 
programs  that  fit  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Mr.  Shrl- 
vers  Office  of  Bconomlc  Opportunity  have 
•xpreesed  concern  recently  at  a  freah  wave 
»t  migration  from  rural  aectlona  of  big  city 
gbettoa. 

In  such  attuatlona  thera  seem  to  be  few 
hopeful  poaalbUlUaa.  On*  of  tbeae  la  the 
luiowledga  gained  In  pilot  nuuipower  train- 
ing programs  acattered  over  the  rural  South 


In  the  past  2%  years.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  rural  citizens  who  could  not  be 
pushed  Into  vocational  or  Indoctrination  for 
dty  life  courses  once  they  arrived  In  the 
xirban  center,  gladly  will  enroll  In  such 
courses  when  they  are  offered'at  home.  v. 
Regardless  of  the  problems  and  complexi- 
ties facing  Mr.  Shrlver,  It  Is  encouraging  that 
the  President  has  pushed  new  life  Into  this 
most  Important  domestic  Issue. 


Polaad't  MUlcBiuain  Celebrations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OV   NEW   JnSXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
year  1966  marks  the  1000th  anniversary 
of  the  embracement  of  Christianity  by 
the  Polish  nation. 

In  the  year  966.  about  40  generations 
ago,  the  conversion  of  Mleszko  to  Chris- 
tianity was  an  event  which  led  to  the 
entry  of  all  of  the  Polish  people  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

In  connection  with  this  millennium 
celebration.  I  would  like  to  bring  'j  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  this  honor- 
able body  an  essay  written  by  Mr.  Stefan 
Korbonskl  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Korbonskl  is  a  noted  Polish  Jour- 
nalist and  vice  chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Captive  European  Nations.  He  Is 
the  author  of  two  widely  acclaimed  vol- 
umes, "Warsaw  In  Chains"  and  "Fight- 
ing Warsaw,"  and  soon  he  will  publish 
his  latest  work.  "Warsaw  In  Exile." 

Mr.  Korbonskl's  essay  on  the  "Polish 
Millennium"  represents  an  eloquent  syn- 
thesis of  Poland's  history  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Korbonskl's  essay  follows: 
Polish  Mujjcnntdm — Past  I 
( By  Stefan  Korbonskl ) 

The  year  1966  ushers  In  the  1.000th  anni- 
versary of  Christianity  In  Poland.  If  one 
looks  at  the  spirit  of  Its  history  and  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  progress  and  achelvement 
of  mankind  from  the  perspective  of  this  an- 
niversary, the  following  reflections  come  to 
mind. 

The  fact  that  the  Polish  Prince  Mleszko 
espoused  Christianity  In  the  year  008.  was 
of  great  clvlltzatlonal  and  national,  as  well  as 
religious  significance.  It  changed  Poland 
from  a  pagan  country  to  a  nation  modern 
for  those  times,  belonging  to  the  great  fam- 
ily of  Christian  Western  nations  within  the 
orbit  of  Rome. 

The  adoption  of  Christianity  took  the  pre- 
text away  from  nelghbtxlng  Germanic  rulers 
who  attacked  Poland  under  the  watchword 
of  converting  the  pagan  Slavic  tribes  to 
Christianity.  Tt^  new  religion  took  bold 
quickly. 

The  son  of  King  Boleslaw  Krzywousty, 
Henry  k  Sandomlerskl  (1135-«5),  together 
with  his  knights,  took  part  In  the  Crusades. 

Assuming  an  Important  religious  mission 
In  the  East.  Poland  achieved  In  1386  the  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  Lithuania  and 
Samogltia  through  the  marriage  of  Polish 
Queen  Jadwlga  to  Lithuanian  Prince  Jagl- 
ello. 

In  time  the  Catholic  Church  language. 
Latin,  became  the  official,  literary  and  edu- 
cated-class language  In  Poland:  In  Polish 
acbltectura  In  turn  the  Bnmanaaqua,  Ootblo 


and  Baroque  styles  prevailed.  The  Italian 
renaissance  was  reflected  In  Polish  science, 
culture  and  art.  Polish  youth  which  sought 
learning  abroad  studied  mainly  In  Italy  (uni- 
versities In  Padua  and  Bologna) ,  and  In  time 
In  Prance.  The  roads  linking  Poland  with 
and  In  the  so-called  October  Revolution  of 
1956. 

MONGOL  nrVASION 

Owing  to  Its  geographic  position.  Poland 
waa  exposed  to  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  who 
sought  to  conquer  Europe,  and  by  warding 
off  these  attacks  It  became  a  real  "bulwark 
of  Christianity."  When  the  Mongol  hordes 
Invaded  Europe  from  Asia,  their  way  wsm 
barred  by  Polish  armies  beaded  by  Polish 
Prince  Henryk  Pobozny  (the  Pious). 

Although  Henryk  fell  Ui  the  battle  of  Leg- 
nica In  1341  together  with  his  knights,  the 
Mongol  Invaders  suffered  heavy  losses,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat  to  Asia. 

During  later  wars  with  the  Moslems,  the 
King  of  Poland  and  Hungary.  Wladyslaw 
Jaglellonceyk,  fell  In  battle  with  the  Turks 
In  1444,  near  Wama,  In  Bulgaria.  And  In 
1683  King  Jan  the  Third  Sobleskl  who  went 
to  the  aid  of  Vienna  under  siege  by  Turks 
won  a  big  victory  which 'put  an  end  to  Tur- 
kish expansion  In  Western  Europe. 

BATTLX  OF  WAXSAW 

Poland  played  a  similar  role  of  "bulwark 
of  Europe"  In  1920  when,  after  the  victorious 
battle  near  Warsaw  popularly  known  as  the 
"miracle  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,"  the 
Polish  army  led  by  BCarshal  Jozef  PUsudskl 
arrested  the  march  of  Bolshevik  armies  on  a 
Germany  defeated  In  the  First  World  War, 
helpless  and  anarchized.         ^ 

This  battle,  called  by  Wesftrn  historians 
"the  18th  moat  Important  battle  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world"  at  that  time  saved  Europe 
from  communism. 

Plnally,  In  1939,  Poland  was  the  flrst  to 
oppoae  Hitler  In  his  drive  to  conquer  Euro[>e. 

Polish  resistance  In  1939  gave  England 
time  to  arm,  and  contributed  to  the  victory 
over  Hitler.  Poland  played  an  Important 
role  In  the  Second  World  War. 

BATn.X     OF     BRTTAIN 

The  historic  air  battle  of  Britain  In  August 
1940  was  won  with  the  outstanding  help  of 
Polish  fighter  pilots. 

The  Polish  Army  was  the  third  largest,  after 
the  American  and  British  (the  100,000— 
strong  Second  Corps  led  by  Gen.  Wladys- 
law Anders— besides  an  armored  division, 
parachute  brigade,  Carpathian  brigade,  as 
well  as  the  more  than  300,000-strong  under- 
ground home  army  led  by  Gen.  Tadeusz 
Bor-Komorowskl.  officially  considered  an 
allied  and  combatant  army) . 

Poles  fought  in  guerrilla  battles  In  the 
country  and  In  Warsaw  uprising,  as  well  as  In 
the  famous  battles  of  Narvik.  Tobruk,  Arn- 
helm,  Palatte.  Monte  Cassino,  Aflcona.  Bo- 
logna and  many  others  on  land,  sea,  and  In 
the  air. 

And  although  at  the  end  of  World  War  II 
Poland  found  itself  under  Soviet  domination, 
the  same  indomitable  spirit  was  revealed  in 
such  Incldenta  as  the  Poznan  uprising  In 
June  1956. 

Polish  MilLenntum — Part  n 
BPntrr   of   pbocbess 
During  the  course  of  its  history  Poland  be- 
came a  pioneer  in  modem  Internal  and  exter- 
nal constttuUonal  forms.     In  1385.  through 
.   the  marriage  of  Jadwlga  to  Joglello  it  formed 
the  first  union  of  two  countries — Poland  and 
Lithuania — In    the    history    of    the    modem 
world.     When  the  Germanic  Order  of  Teu- 
tonic Knights  continued  the  German  "Drang 
nach   Oaten,"   King  WladysUw   Jaglello  de- 
feated It  in  the  battle  of  Orunwald  In  1410. 
The   "Drang  nach   Oaten"  waa  arreeted   for 
many  years,  and  only  stirred  again  during 
the  reign  of  the  Prussian  kings. 

When  the  son  of  King  ZIgmunt  the  Third. 
Prince  Wladyslaw,  waa  chosen  cxar  of  Russia 
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by  Russian  Boyars.  Poland  tried  to  form  a 
union  with  Russia,  but  this  did  not  bring 
positive  results.  In  this  period  (1566-1632) 
the  Polish  Armies  under  the  leadership  of 
Hetman  Stanlslaw  Zolklewskl,  occasionally 
occupied  Moscow  and  the  Kremlin. 

In  1920,  Poland,  with  future  federation  In 
mind,  helped  Ataman  Semen  Petlura  to  form 
an  Independent  Ukraine,  and  In  a  battle  with 
Soviet  armies,  the  Polish  forces  Uberated  the 
capital  of  the  Uln-alne.  Kiev. 

FIXST   KCPX7BLIC 

As  for  Internal  coitstttutlonal  forms,  from 
the  year  1573  the  Polish  nobility  began  to 
elect  Its  kings,  and  thus  Poland  became  the 
first  republic,  although  only  nobiliary. 

Political  freedom  flourished,  manifested  by 
such  outgrowths  as  "Pacta  Conventa,"  or 
argeemenU  made  by  the  nobility  with  the 
elected  kings  which  Imposed  various  polit- 
ical and  financial  obligations  on  them,  and 
"Ltberum  Veto,"  which  made  It  possible  for 
only  one  deputy  to  parliament  (the  Sejm) 
to  dissolve  the  parliament  and  annul  It's 
resolutions.  (In  a  senae  the  veto  In  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  can  trace 
Its  ancestry  to  Poland  In  the  17th  century.) 
This  led  to  an  anarchy  In  political  life  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Inner  strength  of  the 
nation  and  contributed  to  the  partitions  c* 
Poland. 

Nevertheless,  It  waa  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  Plnally,  the  modem  con- 
stitution of  May  3,  1791.  did  away  with  this 
anarchy,  restoring  hereditary  monarchy  and 
a  strong  government  and  canceling  the 
"Llberum  Veto."  Three  years  later,  on 
May  7.  1794.  Gen.  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko 
Issued  the  Polanleckl  Manifesto  which 
served  to  partially  free  the  peasanU  from 
serfdom  while  during  the  1863  uprising 
•gainst  Russia  the  National  Government 
freed  them  from  these  duties  completely. 

COUNTXT  or  raXEDOM 

During  the  course  of  history  Poland  be- 
came the  country  of  religious  freedom  and 
tolerance.  Insured  by  the  Warsaw  Confedera- 
tion of  1573  which  guaranteed  the  free  wor- 
ship of  any  religion.  Arlana,  Lutherans  and 
Oalvlnlsts,  Polea  and  foreigners,  enjoyed  this 
freedom.  Prom  the  llth  century  Jewa 
settled  In  Poland  in  their  flight  from  perse- 
cution in  other  European  countries.  Before 
the  Second  World  War  more  than  3  million 
Jews,  enjoying  full  righte,  lived  In  Poland. 
JewUh  religious  life  flourished.  The  most 
Important  Hebrew  tmlversltlea  and  puh- 
llcatlons  were  to  be  found  In  Poland 
(Jeszybot  In  Lublin).  The  Hitlerite  occupa- 
tion put  an  end  to  this — at  this  time  the 
Polish  Jews  were  exterminated,  except  few 
300.00  hidden  by  the  Polish  people,  al- 
though they  were  threatened  with  the  death 
penalty  for  helping  them. 

In  present-day  Poland  there  Is  no  room 
for  religious  tolerance,  but  nevertheless  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Polish  people  suc- 
cessfully oppose  the  religious  persecution  by 
the  Communist  regime. 

Polish  Millennium — Conclusion 
sciENTinc  contribution 

Poland's  contribution  to  the  scientiflo 
achievement  of  the  world  Is  considerable. 
Here  may  be  mentioned  the  Jaglellonlan 
University  founded  in  1364,  which  celebrated 
Its  600- year  anniversary  a  short  time  ago,  the 
first  ministry  of  education  in  Europe 
founded  on  the  basis  of  the  ConsUtution  of 
1791.  or  scholars  such  aa  MlkolaJ  Kopernik 
(1473-1543).  Ignacy  Lukasiewicz  (1822-82) 
the  Inventor  of  the  keroeene  lamp,  a  process 
of  distilling  oil  and  the  founder  of  the 
world's  first  oil  mine  near  Krosno.  Ludwlk 
Zamenhoff,  the  Inventor  o*  the  language  of 
esperanto  (1887)  and  Maria  Curle-Sklodow- 
•ka  (1867-1934)  Nobel  Laureate  for  the  dis- 
covery of  radium. 

In  the  field  ot  literature  the  following 
Writers  galne4  recognlU«n:  Wladyslaw  Rey- 
mont  (1867-1935),  who  received  the  Nobei 


Prize  mostly  for  his  novel  "The  Peasants"; 
Henryk  Sienklewlcz  (1846-1916),  who  also 
received  this  prize  mostly  for  his  epic  "Quo 
Vadls,"  and  Jozef  Conrad-Korzenlowskl,  a 
Pole  writing  in  English,  an  author  of  world 
fame. 

In  music  Pryderyk  Chopin  (1810-49)  Is 
one  of  the  world's  IwEst  renowned  composers; 
besides  him  there  are  Stanlslaw  Monluszko 
(l8l9-72),  Ignacy  Paderewskl  (1860-1941), 
and  Karcd  Szymanowskl  (1882-1937)!'  In 
the  theater  and  cinema  Helena  Modrzejew- 
ska-ModJeska  (1840-1909).  Pola  Negri,  bom 
1897,  gained  world  fame. 

POLES    IN    UNITED    STATES 

At  the  time  of  the  Polish  partitions,  Polish 
life  also  began  to  develc^  outside  of  Poland, 
particularly  In  the  United  States,  where 
thousands  of  people  emigrated.  Poles  took 
part  In  the  American  Revolution. 

The  first  five  Poles  arrived  In  America  on 
the  English  ship  3fory  and  Margaret  land- 
ing In  Jamestown  on  October  1,  1608. 

General  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  came  to 
America  In  August  1776.  and  General  Kazl- 
mierz  Pulaski  In  1777,  and  both  of  them  took 
part  In  the  Revolutionary  War  under  the 
leadership  of  George  Washington. 

At  the  end  of  the/  war  Kosciuszko  waa 
celled  "the  fatherr  of  American  artillery." 
and  Pulaski,  who  fell  In  the  battle  of  Savan- 
nah, was  called  "the  father  of  American 
cavalry."  The  American  people  honor  them 
to  this  day.  Statues  of  Kosciuszko  may  be 
found  in  the  square  before  the  White  House, 
in  West  Point,  and  Pulaski's  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  In  Washington,  and  In  many  other 
places.  Many  towns,  bridges  and  highways 
in  the  United  States  bear  the  names  of  these 
American  heroes. 

During  the  Civil  War  168  officers  and  about 
4,000  men  of  Polish  extraction  served  In  the 
Union  Army,  among  them  Generals  Wlod2i- 
mierz  Krzyzanowskl,  Joeef  Karge  and  Albln 
Schoepf,  and  In  the  Confederate  Army  there 
were  17  officers  and  about  1. 000  men  of  Polish 
extraction,  among  them  General  Kacper 
Tochman. 

Approximately  900,000  Polish-Americana 
served  In  the  American  Army  In  World  War 
II. 

In  1860  the  Polonla  In  the  United  Statea 
numbered  30,000;  at  present  It  niunbers  more 
than  10,000.000  Americans  of  Polish  descent, 
and  the  capital  of  Polish-American  organi- 
zations comes  to  approximately  $500,000,000. 

There  are  more  than  50,000  members  of  the 
Polish -American  intelllgentsta  (professors, 
attorneys,  Judges,  doctors,  engineers.  Jour- 
nalists, etc.).  In  the  present  UJ3.  Congress 
there  is  1  Senator  of  Polish  extraction.  Ed- 
mund MusKiE.  and  11  Congressmen. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  thousand-year 
exUtence  of  Poland  as  a  Western  Christian 
country.  31,500.000  Poles  at  home  and  10,- 
000.000  Poles  abroad  Uvlng  all  over  the  wcn-ld 
can  view  proudly  Poland's  role  In  the  history 
of  the  world  and  its  part  in  the  progress  and 
achievement  of  mankind.  The  Indomitable 
spirit  of  Polish  history  Is  a  guarantee  that 
this  country,  halted  In  Its  progress  through 
the  Communist  regime,  imposed  on  it  by 
force  by  Russia,  In  time  will  throw  off  its 
shackles  and  wUl  regain  ita  freedom  and 
Independence. 


To  Bafld  Up 

EXTE2«JSlON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21, 19SS 

Mr.  NIX.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commu- 
nists have  let  loose  an  idea  in  southeast 


Asia  which  cannot  be  stopped  by  bul- 
lets— ^but  only  by  another  Idea,  more 
appealing  and  more  meaningful  to  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 

Because  of  this,  it  was  vrtse  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  reall2e  that  the  Vietnam 
war  is  a  war  on  two  fronts,  and  both 
must  be  waged  at  the  same  time. 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of 
February  8  had  a  thoughtful  editorial 
along  these  lines  the  other  day.  and  it 
pointed  out  that  : 

The  task  has  always  been  understood.  The 
difficulty  was  and  remains  a  related  problem, 
how  to  protect  the  civUlan  aids  In  areas 
still  open  to  Vietcong  attack. 

Yet,  the  editorial  continued — 
Protection  and  progress  must  go  hand  In 
hand.  That  will  require  a  massive  effort.  In 
which  the  Saigon  government  seems  dis- 
posed to  try  to  play  a  more  effective  role,  with 
greater  resources,  than  It  waa  ever  able  to 
play  before. 

The  need  for,  and  the  problems  of  re- 
tfonstruction  and  a  general  building  up  of 
homes  and  schools  and  crops  in  this  land 
of  agony  is  one  \rtilch  concerns  us  all,  and 
because  of  this,  the  editorial — so  en- 
lightening on  the  subject — ^is  offered  for 
the  Record. 

RECOMSTRUCnON  Ttf  VIETNAM 

As  Premier  Ky  has  expressed  It,  the  cen- 
tral problem  fOT  the  Vietnamese  Government 
Is  "not  only  to  root  out  the  Vietcong  from 
the  rural  areas,  but  also  to  root  ourselves  In." 

This  means,  as  It  has  for  the  past  10  years, 
the  training  of  thousands  of  young  Viet- 
namese to  go  out  In  teams  to  Isolated  villages 
after  the  army,  with  American  assistance, 
has  cleared  the  area.  Their  pTirpoee  wlU  be 
to  replace  the  sinister  and  shadowy  domina- 
tion of  the  Vietcong  ^wlth  something  visibly 
better  In  the  way  of  health  and  sanitation, 
school  construction,  poUce,  crop  manage- 
ment, land  reform,  and  local  self-government. 

The  task  haa  always  been  understood.  The 
dlfflctUty  was  and  remains  a  related  problem, 
how  to  protect  the  civilian  aids  In  areas  stlU 
open  to  Vietcong  attack.  Over  the  years, 
the  Communists  have  relied  on  a  cold- 
blooded campaign  of  assassination, ,  which 
haa  bled  South  Vietnam  of  thousands  of 
trained  young  workers.  Combined  with  sab- 
otage. It  has  effectively  terrorized  the 
villagers. 

Not  until  they  know  that  i>artlclpatlon  In 
Government  reconstruction  wUl  not  bring 
•avage  reprisals  from  the  Vietcong  will  the 
farmers  of  South  Vietnam  and  their  families 
be  able  to  Join  wholeheartedly  in  rebuilding 
their  community  Ufa  in  peace.  Protection 
and  progress  must  go  hand  In  hand.  That 
will  require  a  massive  effort,  In  which  the 
Saigon  Government  seema  disposed  to  try  to 
play  a  moi-e  effective  role,  with  greater  re- 
sources, than  It  waa  ever  able  to  play  before. 


School  Lmich  Profram 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY. 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this 
problem  of  poverty  that  the  President 
would  have  the  people  of  America  believe 
he  is  desperately  fighting,  the  one  group 
of  people  that  need  help  the  most  are  the 
youngsters  of  America,  and  yet  in  his 
budget  message  the  flrst  group  of  people 
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whcxn  he  proposes  to  cut  are  the  young- 
sters who  are  getting  a  warm  school 
lunch  at  noon  and  who  are  getting  a  glass 
of  milk. 

Of  all  the  worthwhile,  established 
programs,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  school  lunch 
program  is  the  best,  and  does  the  most 
good  and,  of  course,  this  is  a  ripe  plum 
to  be  picked  by  the  welfare  state  in  order 
that  they  may  substitute  some  fancy 
newfangled  political  program,  not  with 
a  Yiew  of  tddlng  the  poor,  but  with  a  view 
of  aiding  some  poor  politician  who  may 
get  himself  a  real  nice  salary  out  of  it. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  superintendent 
of  schools  in  my  State  who  has  described 
this  exit  In  the  school  lunch  program 
much  more  eloquently  than  I. 

The  letter  with  the  name  and  the 
school  district  stricken  is  as  follows: 

On  behalf  of  our  acbool  pAtrona  &n<l  board 
of  educatlcMi'  I  am  wrttlng  to  aak  that  you 
\1M  all  of  your  Influence  to  obtain  reinstate- 
ment of  the  funds  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  school  lunch  program. 

This  program  hss  long  since  proven  itself 
to  be  highly  worthwbUe  aiKl  valuable  to 
schools  In  South  Dakota.  We  have  kept  the 
costs  to  a  remarkably  low  level  of  2S  cents 
per  pupU  In  order  to  keep  It  within  the 
reach  of  nearly  all  families.  For  those  who 
oannot  afford  even  this  low  charge  we  glad- 
ly furnish  lunches  entirely  free  whUe  still 
others  are  given  some  sort  of  minor  work 
detail  whereby  they  can  earn  their  lunches. 
Surely  no  one  can  question  the  value  of  a 
hot  lunch  which  supplies  all  the  nutritional 
needs,  to  every  child. 

We  cannot  possibly  nalntaln  this  program 
without  an  Increased  charge  or  through  gen- 
eral fund  subsidy  which  would  increase  the 
school  tax  that  Is  already  at  or  near  the  legal 
limit  in  most  of  our  schools.  If  we  Increase 
the  per  pupil  cost  we  will  shut  out  some  who 
cannot  afford  it  and  are  too  proud  (thank 
Ood  w«  still  have  some  such)  to  take  a 
"dole"  or  "handout." 

It  was  a  nlp-and-tuck  battle  to  make  ends 
meet  at  the  5  cents  per  meal  and  4  cents 
per  one-half  pint  of  milk  reimbursement 
plus  the  commodities  which  we  once  re- 
ceived. With  a  cutback  in  the  latter,  from 
5  to  4  cents  per  meal  and  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion In  the  milk  program  we  cannot  continue 
the  program  without  Mie  or  the  other  of  the 
above-memtloned  policies. 

Why  have  these  cuts  been  made  In  the  face 
of  the  liberal  appropriation  under  89-10  for 
title  I  and  others?  How  can  one  Justify  cut- 
ting back  programs  which  are  tried,  tested, 
and  proven  valuable  on  the  one  hand  and 
then  turn  around  and  offer  the  money  for 
something  new  which  must  still  be  tested? 

4  take  the  Uberty  of  enclosing  a  bit  of  my 
own  thinking  on  the  whole  F>ederal  aid  con- 
cept. Frankly.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  the 
"giveaway"  program  and  scared  to  death  of 
the  controls  which  most  assviredly  will  follow 
In  due  time.  I  don't  care  to  hand  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  an  inheritance  of 
Federal  controls  and  socialUm  which  seems 
to  be  the  direction  in  which  we  are  heading 
all  too  fast. 


Tbe    37tli    AiuuTertary    of    Lcafae    of 
United  Lada  AnericaA  Ctizens 


r-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREOKNTATTVBS 
MoTulay,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.    Mr  Speaker, 
with  a  wtlrm  appreciation  of  the  good 


works  of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens,  popularly  known  as 
LULAC,  I  Join  in  the  laudatory  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
WHTTk],  In  this  Chamber  on  Thursday 
last,  the  37th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  organization,  that  as  Con- 
gressman White  sftys  has  become  one 
of  the  outstanding  groups  of  our  Na- 
tion for  the  fostering  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  participate  with  the  members  of  the 
league  in  the  patriotic  observances  that 
annually  are  a  vibrant  feature  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  in  the  district  that 
I  am  hondred  to  represent  in  this  body.*^ 
American  citizens  of  Latin  blood  are  a 
numerous  and  proud  part  of  our  com- 
munity, and  they  hold  a  high  and  digni- 
fied place  of  eminence  in  all  the  activi- 
ties of  our  people.  The  brilliant  record 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  LULAC,  the  Hon- 
orable David  Cerda.  as  a  judge  In  the 
courts  of  Cook  County,  has  been  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction. 


National  Secarity  and  the  Merchant 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS  . 

OP    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  effective  statement  of  what 
the  U.S.  merchant  marine  means  to  our 
national  security  was  delivered  recently 
by  Capt.  J.  W.  Clark,  president  of  the 
Delta  Steamship  Lines,  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines. 

Spes^lng  on  February  8,  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association  here  In  Wash- 
ington. Captain  Clark  highlighted  in  ex- 
cellent fashion  the  need  for  action  to 
bring  our  merchant  shipping  capability 
to  the  level  requipd  by  the  national 
security. 

His  remarks  serve  to  reinforce  state- 
ments made  by  several  members  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  recently,  including  mine 
of  February  16. 

I  am  Inserting  Captain  Clark's  state- 
ment in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord: 
Ths   AxnicAN   Meschant  Marine — Krr   to 
National  SBCUarrT 

(An  address  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Clark,  president. 
Delta  Steamship  Lines,  Inc.  (New  Orleans) . 
(chairman.  Committee  of  American  Steam- 
ship Lines).  Mississippi  Valley  Associa- 
tion's 47th  annual  meeting.  Washington. 
D.C..  February  8.  1966) 

American-flag  shipping  Is  a  key  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  our  national  security 
Involves  not  only  the  defense  aspect,  but  also 
the  commercial  aspect — the  ability  of  our 
manufacturers  to  effectively  compete  in  In- 
ternational commerce  with  foreign  products. 

American-flag  shipping  Is  today,  however, 
only  a  "skeleton"  key  to  national  security 
(although  we/x:an  still  open  many  foreign 
trade  doors).  \and  I  say  this  because  our 
maritime  authorities  have  permitted  this  Im- 
portant key  to  national  security  to  be  re- 
duced fronii  its  former  proud  position  of  first 


merchant  fleet  In  the  world  to  the  status  to- 
day of  a  poor  sixth — we  rank  far  behind  Great 
Britain.  Norway.  Japan.  Russia,  and  Liberia. 

Most  of  you,  no  doubt,  are  aware  of  the 
controversy  currently  boiling  around  pro- 
posals to  revise  our  national  maritime  policies 
and  to  restructure  the  so-called  subsidy 
programs.  On  October  7.  1966.  there  was 
Issued  a  report  entitled  the  "Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  Report. '•  This  Is  fre- 
quently referred  to  as  the  "Boyd  report."  after 
my  fellow  panelist.  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Transportation.  Alan  3.  Boyd.  The 
Interagency  report  was  followed  promptly  by 
a  report  prepared  by  the  President's  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee.  The  Interagency  report 
was  prepared  by  Government  personnel:  the 
principal  architects  were  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator and  his  planning  staff. 

Maritime  Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson 
is  a  brilliant  young  law  professor,  with  con- 
siderable charm,  who  has  the  oratorical  de- 
livery to  sway  almost  any  lay  audience  to  his 
point  of  view— and  In  this  case  his  selected 
mission  has  been  to  "sell"  the  Interagency 
report. 

The  MAC  report  was  prepared  by  profes- 
sionals, drawing  heavily  on  the  maritime  In- 
dustry for  advice,  including  shipowners,  mari- 
time labor,  and  shipbuilders. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  publicly 
stated  on  January  25.  that  "If  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  fulfilling  Its  obligations  to- 
ward building  up  the  merchant  marine  over 
the  years,  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
would  be  resolved  because  there  would  be 
adequate  American -flag  tonnage  to  haul 
American  commerce."  Secretary  Connor 
serves  as  chairman  of  the  President's  Mart- 
time  Advisory  Committee,  and  has  been  a 
consistent  supporter  of  American-flag  ship- 
ping. 

Under  Secretary  Boyd,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  a  recent  article  In  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  stated  that  only  intuition  causes  him 
to  feel  that  we  need  an  American  merchant 
marine.  He  further  stated  that  ships  built 
today  in  foreign  shipyards  cannot  be  regis- 
tered under  the  American  flag.  This  is  not 
so;  they  can  be  "imported " — and  without 
duty.  There  are  practical  problems  which 
discourage  such  practices.  Under  Secretary 
Boyd  has  also  made  the  statement  that  the 
only  valid  reason  for  financial  assistance  to 
American-flag  ships  is  for  reasons  related  to 
national  defense. 

In  all  fairness  to  Mr.  Boyd.  I  must  say  that 
we  suspect  that  the  interagency  report  was 
probably  completed  before  he  assumed  his 
present  position  of  responsibility.  In  assem- 
bling the  information  presented  in  the  con- 
troversial interagency  report,  the  MARAD 
planning  group  conferred  with  Government 
experts  in  various  departments  and  agencies. 
Professional  shipping  men  view  these  largely 
theoretical  recommendations  of  these  experts 
as  Impracticable,  and  we  draw  the  conclusion 
that  this  Is  primarily  due  to  lack  of  experi- 
ence and  practical  knowledge. 

Thinking  of  these  "experts."  I  am  reminded 
of  the  story  about  the  fellow  who  was  appear- 
ing on  the  television  show.  $64,000  (Ques- 
tion." 

After  going  through  all  of  the  preliminary 
questions  and  reaching  the  final  $64,000  ques- 
tion, the  gentleman  was  advised  that  he  could 
have  the  services  of  an  expert  to  assist  him 
with  the  final  question.  As  the  question  in- 
volved was  one  with  three  parts,  dealing  wrlth 
the  subject. of  love,  our  friend  thought  long 
and  hard  and  finally  decided  that  he  would 
obtain  the  services  of  a  Frenchman  well 
known  for  his  romantic  expertise.  Came  the 
big  lUght  and  our  contestant  faced  the  master 
of  ceremonies.  The  first  part  of  the  question 
was  given  to  him  as.  "if  you  were  walking  in  a 
forest  and  came  up  a  clearing,  and  you  saw  a 
beautiful  chalet  In  a  most  romantic  setting. 
and  a  lovely,  bloesomy  young  lady  appeared 
In  the  doorway,  completely  In  the  nude,  what 
would  you  doT"  Our  friend,  without  an*_ 
hesitation   whataoever,   promptly   responded;' 
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"I  would  say  'hello.'  "  ^»e  master  of  cere- 
monies said,  "Tou're  absolutely  right."  The 
second  part  of  the  question  was,  "and  then 
what  would  you  do?"  Our  lad,  again  without 
hesitation,  answered,  "I  would  introduce  my- 
self."   "Absolutely  right."  said  the  questioner. 

Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  In  view  of  the 
critical  Importance  of  the  final  part  of  the 
question,  tbe  contestant  should  think  long 
and  hard,  and  should  seriously  consider  seek- 
ing the  advice  of  his  "expert"  before  answer- 
ing. The  last  part  of  the  question  for  $64,000 
was — "and  then  what  would  you  do?"  So, 
our  contestant,  realizing  the  situation,  con- 
ferred with  his  noted  adviser. 

The  Frenchman,  with  face  somewhat  red. 
advised:  "You  had  better  answer  for  yourself. 
I  was  wrong  on  the  first  two  questions." 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  I  cer- 
tainly mean  no  disrespect  to  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Bo^d.  or  to  his  expert  advisers, 
butt  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  agree  that 
they  have  been  right  about  even  the  first  two 
questions  concerning  the  maritime  Industry. 

American-flag  shipping  contributes  almost 
$1  billion  yearly  to  our  balance  of  payments. 
Our  Casl  Lines  alone  contribute  In  excess  of 
$500  million  a  year  in  favorable  payments. 

In  addition  to  this,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  our  Casl  members  are  engaged 
In  extensive  trade  promotional  activities, 
spending  $17  million  a  year  of  their  own 
resources  to  Increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

By  comparison,  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
Maritime  Administration,  which  Is  charged 
specifically  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  to  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  Merchant 
Marine,  has  publicly  displayed  little  Interest 
In  this  mandate  of  Congress.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  public  statement*  of  the  Maritime 
Administrator,  however  well  Intentloned, 
have  resulted  in  considerable  confusion  not 
only  among  Industry  members,  but  also 
among  international  traders  and  the  public. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  American-flag 
shipping  Is  excessively  subsidized,  and  that 
American-flag  operators  display  little  Initia- 
tive In  advancing  technological  development. 

All  of  this  simply  Is  not  true,  and  I  only 
wlsli  that  I  could  take  enough  of  your  time 
to  refute  each  and  every  criticism  of  Ameri- 
can-flag shipping.  « 

But.  briefly,  let  me  answer  loud' and  clear 
a  few  of  these  Inferences. 

First.  American-flag  shipowners  do  not  re- 
ceive one  penny  of  subsidy.  Co&U  ashore, 
such  as  overhead  (Including  my  salary), 
cargo-handling  expenses,  and  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  expenditures  Incurred  In  operating 
steamship  lines,  and  representing  75  percent 
of  all  of  our  costs,  are  for  the  sole  account  of 
American  shipowners. 

Steamship  operators  merely  channel  Gov- 
ernment wage  differential  subsidy  payments 
to  American  seamen  to  offset  lower  wages 
paid  on  foreign  ships.  American  plants 
abroad  can  use  low-cost  local  labor — we  can- 
not— our  "plants"  must  compete  In  the  world 
market  while  employing  hlgh-standard-of- 
Uvlng  American  personnel. 

The  same  applies  to  the  construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy,  which  Is  paid  directly  to 
U.S.  shipyards  to  make  them  competitive 
with  foreign  shipyards,  and  to  assure  their 
availability  for  construction  of  ships  In  times 
of  national  emergency. 

We  have  no  guarantee  of  profit  whatsoever, 
and  we  must  actively  compete  with  foreign- 
flag  competitors  for  every  dollar  of  revenue 
that  we  receive.  Our  profits  are  modest  and 
generally  average  less  than  5  percent. 

Our  contributions  to  the  national  economy, 
especially  when -$ou  consider  the  usual  eco- 
nomic multiplier  of  three,  are  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  plus  side  In  comparison  to  the 
Government  wage  differential  subsidy  p^id 
to  American  labor.  We  are  required  by  stat- 
ute and  regulations  to  build  and  repair  our 
•hips  and  to  purchase  all  of  our  supplies  and 
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equipment  in  tbe  United  States.  These  ex- 
penditures, along  with  the  salaries  paid  to 
our  American  citizen  employees,  constitute  a 
major  contribution  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  security. 

Conversely,  when  foreign-flag  shipping  Is 
used.  73  cents  of  every  freight  revenue  dol- 
lar is  taken  away  from  the  United  States. 
It  might  Interest  you  to  know  that  we  re- 
cently made  a  study  of  the  purchasing  and 
repair  practices  of  one  of  our  Scandinavian 
competitors.  We  found  that  this  line  regu- 
larly obtains  the  greater  part  of  Its  supplies 
from  foreign  sources,  even  foodstuffs.  When 
major  repairs  and  drydocklng  are  required, 
their  ships  are  sent  back  to  Europe  on  a  voy- 
age charter.  Most  of  their  seamen's  low 
wages  are  sent  back  to  the  old  country  In  the 
form  of  family  allotments.  In  other  words, 
these  people  spend  as  little  dollar  exchange 
In  this  country  as  they  possibly  can,  and 
drain  away  "Invisible"  payments  (dollar  ex- 
change)  In  the  form  of  freight  revenues. 

American -flag  lines  have  displayed  real 
Initiative  in  developing  and  programing  tech- 
nical advances  such  as  multihatch  ships, 
automated  machinery,  barge  ships,  contain- 
ershlps,  and  many  other  design  features 
which  are  now  being  copied  by  our  foreign- 
flag  competitors.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  American-flag  stei^mshlp  lines 
with  negligible  Government  assistance.  We 
have  used  our  own  money  In  the  develop- 
ment of  these  new  design  features.  What 
has  the  Maritime  Admlnlstratioa-  done  to 
help  technological  development?  As  I  »in- 
derstand  It.  the  Maritime  Administration's 
limited  research  and  development  funds  have 
gone  principally  into  the  Savannah  program. 
Initiated  10  years  ago,  but  a  substantial 
amount  has  gone  Into  such  exotic  develop- 
ments as  the  hydrofoil  and  air-cushion  ves- 
sel projects,  wlUch  primarily  Involve  small 
craft  and  are  related  to  national  defense  or 
short-range  passenger  transportation.  I 
personally  know  of  no  single  major  project 
involving  large  ocean-going  vessels  to  which 
the  present  Maritime  Administration  baa 
made  any  significant  contribution. 

CABCO    PHKFERENCK 

For  years  our  foreign-flag  competitors  have 
clamored  long  and  loud  m  protest  against 
our  cargo  preference  laws  which  require  that 
50  percent  of  all  Government  aid  or  Govern- 
ment financed  cargoes  be  transf>orted  by 
American-flag  vessels.  The  Interagency  re- 
port recommends  elimination  of  these  cargo 
preference  statutes,  and  It  does  so  with  a 
very  naive  approach.  I  was  amazed  to  learn 
that  few  of  our  high  Government  officials 
realize  that  there  are  two  considerations  af- 
fecting cargo  preference— (1)  routing  pref- 
erence and  (2)  rate  preference.  The  Inter- 
agency report  recommendation  that  cargo 
preference  be  eliminated  Is  confusing  and 
Is  based  on  the  fa$se  philosophy  that  elimi- 
nation of  cargo  preference  and  payment  of 
"Incentive"  subsidy  would  enable  a  new 
bulk  carrier  fleet  to  successfully  compete 
with  foreign-flag  competition.  This  Is  ab- 
surd. There  Is  no  objection  to  the  phasing 
out  of  "rate"  differentials  as  new  bulk  car- 
riers are  placed  In  operation,  but  It  Is  abso- 
lutely Imperative  that  preferential  "routing" 
be  retained  or  there  will  be  little  opportunity 
for  the  transportation  of  any  bulk  U.S.  aid 
cargoes.  It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  foreign 
governments  will  divert  aid  cargoes  to  their 
own  vessels  for  "political"  reasons.  Further, 
the  trade  missions  and  foreign  freight  brok- 
ers appointed  by  foreign  Governments  to 
handle  these  shipments  are  highly  suscepti- 
ble to  nationalistic  control.  With  bulk  Im- 
ports largely  controlled  by  Industrial  giants 
who  favor  their  own  "flags  of  convenience" 
fleets,  and  the  complete  lack  of  any  assur- 
ances that  American-flag  bulk  carriers 
would  participate  In  U.S.  aid  cargoes.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  any  responsible 
owner  will  venture  the  necessary  rls^  capital. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  cargo  pref- 


erence, including  PR  17.  would  leave  us  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  foreign  Governments 
and  there  would  remain  no  effective  Instru- 
ment for  leverage  In  assuring  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  for  U.S.-flag  vessels.  There 
Is  ample  evidence  that  the  elimination  of 
many  dlscrlnllnatlons  against  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels has  only  been  accomplished  through 
cargo  preference  leverage.  To  the  contrary, 
the  routing  aspects  of  cargo  preference  leg- 
islation should  be  made  more  effective. 

If  U.S.-flag  vessels  do  not  carry  such  car- 
goes then  obviously  they  will  be  carried  by 
foreign-flag  vessels  to  the  detriment  of  the 
U.S.  economy  through  adverse  balance  of 
payments  and  national  Income. 

Our  cargo  preference  laws  and  maritime 
policies  have  been  adequately  defended  in 
the  past  by  the  U.S.  Government.  The  de- 
fense of  our  present  statutes -is  a  matter  of 
International  record. 

There  is  a  further  misconception  that 
cargo  preferences  result  in  higher  freight 
rates.  This  is  basically  Incorrect  with  re- 
gard to  all  cargoes  which  move  In  the  liner 
trades.  Freight  conference  rules  and  rates 
apply  equally  to  American-  and  foreign-flag 
vessels,  and  freight  conference  are  strictly 
controlled  by  the  U.S.  Federal  Maritime 
Commission. 

As  to  the  proposed  Russian  grain  deal, 
there  Is  no  assurance  that  Russia  or  any  of 
the  Communist  satellite  countries  would  reg- 
ularly purchase  large  quantities  of  U.S. 
wheat  when  and  If  the  Government  restric- 
tion imposed  for  the  use  of  American-flag 
vessels  Is  eliminated.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
Russia  has  seized  upon  the  50  percent  ship 
Amwlcan  policy  as  a  propaganda  tool  to  stir  • 
up  further  trouble  with  our  NATO  allies.  It 
should  be  recalled  that  several  of  these 
E^iropean  coimtrles,  notably  Germany,  have 
recently  protested  against  the  aggressive  use 
of  Russian-controlled  vessels  to  break  pre- 
vailing freight  rate  structures. 

Russia  is  building  up  a  large  merchant 
marine  and,  by  her  own  admlsll*n.  Intends 
to  utilize  her  shipping  as  an  Instrument  of 
foreign  policy  without  regard  to  cost.  If  the 
Russian  objective  is  achieved  in  building 
up  a  huge  merchant  marine  and  utilizing 
same  to  force  down  International  freight 
rates,  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
would  soon  find  their  respective  fleets  with- 
out cargoes  and  facing  virtual  bankruptcy. 
Therefore,  only  through  an  effective  and 
active  U.S.  merchant  marine,  operating  with 
minimum  Government  restraint,  yet  with 
adequate  Goi^nment  protection  In  the  di- 
rection of  cargo  routing,  and  with  Govern- 
ment backing  to  eliminate  foreign  govern- 
ment discriminations,  can  we  avoid  putting 
ourselves  completely  at  the  mercy  of  Com- 
niunlst-domlnated  shipping. 

In  view  of  the  affinity  of  our  NATO  aUles 
to  serve  the  Communist  trades  In  Cuba,  the 
Middle  East,  Communist  China,  North  Vlet- 
rim  and  Russia  Itself,  it  follows  that  In  con- 
sideration of  charters  and  the  concession  of 
participation  of  Communist  trades,  foreign- 
flag  shipping  could  be  Influenced  to  assUt 
the  Communist  program  to  dominate  Amer- 
ican foreign  trade. 

DOLLARS  AND  CENTS  ECONOMT 

As  to  commercial  Justlflcatlon  for  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  admlnlstraj* 
tlon  wUl  undoubtedly  be  greatly  Influenced 
by  the  dollars-and-cents  costs  of  American- 
flag  shipping  operations.  While  we  disagree 
with  many  of  the  Interagency  projections,  I 
would  like  to  spotlight  one  glaring  question 
mark  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  pre- 
pared the  interagency  report. 

The  projected  high  savings  frequently  re- 
fered  to  by  interagency  report  advocates  Is 
highly  questionable.  This  Is  largely  based 
on  a  projected  Increase  In  Government  aid 
cargoes  and  a  doubling  of  the  rate  differen- 
tials, amounting  to  a  projected  savings 
through  1085  of  almost  $2  bUUon  ($100  mil- 
lion a  year).     In  the  first  place,  we  have 
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be«n  given  no  explanation  whatsoever  for 
the  projected  doubling  ot  the  rate  differen- 
tials applying  to  cargo  preference  cargoes. 

Recent  analyses  and  reports  on  merchant 
marine  policy  have  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  current  tramp  ship  program  Is  Ineffective 
and  that,  with  provision  for  cost  differential 
subsidy  payments,  a  modern  and  competi- 
tive bulk  fleet  can  be  developed  and  rate  dif- 
ferentials paid  to  tramps  canAe  phased  out. 
Further,  there  are  no  known  plans  for  an 
Increase  In  f^«tgn  aid  tonnage.  Just  last 
week.  In  fact.  President  Johnson  strongly  em- 
phasized self-help  as  a  basis  for  administer- 
ing our  foreign  aid  programs.  Although  the 
United  States  has  emphasised  self-help  for 
Tears  In  administering  aid.  no  President  has 
mreased  It  as  strongly  as  President  Johnson. 
(The  President  Indicated  a  change  In  for- 
eign aid  policy  primarily  In  the  direction  of 
making  It  harder  for  aid  beneficiaries  to  qual- 
ify. When  you  add  to  this  reports  that  our 
surplus  grain  stores  have  been  greatly  reduced 
In  the  last  few  years.  It  Is  clear  that  foreign 
*  aid  cargoes  may  decrease  rather  tban  In- 
crease. If  you  take  the  projected  savings 
away  from  the  Interagency  report  calcula- 
tions, then  there  Is  little  merit  to  any  claim 
for  economy  on  the  part  of  ttte  interagency 
task  group  report,  as  compared  to  the  MAC 
report.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Amertcan- 
fiag  shipping  wage  support  subsidy  per  ship 
should  be  drastically  reduced  through  auto- 
mation in  the  next  10  years,  and  the  relative 
cost  projections,  and  results,  are  highly 
debatable.  ^ 

NATioNAi.  SEcrRrrr  defense  aspects 
As  to  the  Importance  of  merchant  shipping 
to  our  national  security,  several  eminent 
naval  officers  In  recent  months  have  spoken 
out  In  favor  of  the  tremendous  contributions 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  the  de- 
fense effort  In  Vietnam,  and  to  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  of  our  modem  vessels  which 
participated  In  the  "steel  pike"  landing  exer- 
cises off  the  Sp>anlsh  coast. 

Let  us,  for  a  moment,  reflect  on  World  War 
n  and  the  fleet  of  American- flag  merchant 
ships  which  supplied  the  logistical  support 
for  our  major  campaigns  Ln  Europe  and  In 
the  Pacific  areas. 

American-flag  ships  played  a  major  role  In 
the  Korean  conflict  and.  as  usual,  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  heavily  Involved  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  It  Is  disturbing  to  note  the 
lack  of  cooperation  received  from  our  NATO 
allies  in  the  Vietnam  war  and.  Just  as  In  the 
case  of  Cuba  many  of  our  fair-weather  friends 
are  serving  Conununlst  masters  contrary  to 
UJ8.  Interests.  On  checking  through  recent 
issues  of  Lloyd's  "Shipping  Index  Voyage 
Supplement,"  I  learned  that  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Oreece.  and 
otber  Eiiropean  countries  have  been  calling 
at  Haiphong  and  at  Chinese  and  Russian 
ports.  A  typical  example  of  one  of  these  voy- 
ages Involves  the  Norwegian  ship  Herborg.  as 
listed  In  line  January  21,  19M,  Issue  of  Lloyds. 
This  Norwegian  ship  sailed  from  Hong  Kong 
on  October  13,  and  remained  In  Haiphong 
until  October  18,  then  proceeded  to  Nakhoda 
(Russia) .  then  back  to  Hong  Kong  on  Decem- 
ber 33,  and  thence  to  Port  Said.  Egypt.  It 
Is  recalled  that  in  the  Cuban  crisis  our  NATO 
allies  flagrantly  violated  our  embargo,  and 
some  still  do.  At  one  time,  the  Norwegian 
Prime  Minister  publicly  stated  that  Cuba  was 
an  "American  affair." 

It  was  the  U.S.  merchant  marine  which  was 
promptly  called  Into  service  to  supply  vessels 
^^  for  the  Vietnam  emergency.  Just  as  we  have 
been  the  first  to  go  to  war  during  so  many 
previous  emergencies,  and  It  Is  a  pathetic 
circumstance  that  foreign  crews  have  refused 
to  eairy  U.S.  military  cargoes  to  Vietnam. 
This  bears  out  tba  good  advice  of  high-rank- 
ing navea  spokesmen  who  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  the  interest  of  foreign-flag  ship- 
ping during  periods  of  emergency  might  not 


coincide  with  the  naMonal  Interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  recently  reit- 
erated the  Department  of  Defenses  1962  po- 
sition that  "the  reserve  fleet  plus  the  vessels 
In  service  plxis  the  construction  program  that 
has  prevlou8ly,been  outlined  ( 1M2)  as  a  ten- 
tative program  appear  adequate."  On  Jan- 
uary 28,  Secretal7  McNamara  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  "the  national  defense  reserve 
fleet  is  adequately  serving  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  planned  and.  In  conjunction 
with  our  active  merchant  fleet,  it  Is  doing  a 
fine  Job."  Further,  he  is  quoted  as  saying 
"the  responsible  reaction  of  the  merchant 
fleet  together  with  reserve  fleet  reactivations 
in  the  ciurent  Southeast  Asia  emergency 
confirms  the  adequacy  of  our  seallft." 

While  we  appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of 
Secretary  McNamara  as  to  the  effectiveness  of 
American-flag  shipping  cooperation  in  the 
southeast  Asia  area.  I  am  sure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  now  be  well  aware 
of  the  poor  condition  of  our  reserve  fleet. 
A  great  many  of  the  ships  which  have  been 
broken  out  of  the  reserve  fleets,  mostly  World 
War  II  Victory  type  vessels,  have  incurred  ex- 
cessive reactivation  costs  averaging  MOO.OOO 
each,  and  the  frequent  breakdowns  exper- 
ienced. Indicate  that  these  over-age  vessels 
cannot  be  considered  reliable. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  hailed  the 
development  of  the  giant  cargo  aircraft,  the 
C5-A — scheduled  to  be  placed  In  operation, 
sometime  In  the  early  1970's — as  a  great  ad- 
vance In  logistical  support.  This  aircraft  Is 
being  developed  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
•2  billion — paid  for  by  the  Department  of 
Defense — and  predictions  have  been  made 
that  thU  360-ton  flying  "Holland  Tunnel" 
win  promote  a  tremendous  Increase  In  future 
air-cargo  services.  Strangely  enough,  the 
principal  ccwnmerclal  airlines  of  the  United 
States  who  are  usually  the  beneficiaries  of 
heavy  subsidization  in  plane  design  and  de- 
velopment through  Defense  Department  con- 
tracts?Stfe  reported  to  be  lukewarm  on  the 
project.  The  C6-A  could  be  another  "Great 
Republic" — the  oversized  and  Ill-fated  clipper 
Bhl{^-of  a  century  ago.  According  to  a  No- 
vember article  In  Fortune  magazine,  the  C5-A 
•'will  liberate  the  Army  from  dependence  on 
sea  transportation  except  for  low  cost  bulk 
items  such  as  fuel."  There  are  certain  prac- 
ticable considerations  which  immediately 
come  to  my  mind.  In  the  first  place,  these 
planes  are  expected  to  land  on  relatively 
short  runways  in  remote  areas  under  adverse 
circumstances,  and  such  runways  are  subject 
to  damage  or  destruction  by  enemy  action. 
These  planes  would  also  make  a  nice  fat 
target  for  enemy  aircraft  and  missiles.  By 
comparison,  seaborne  transports  provide 
highly  flexible  logistical  support — with  naval 
support — ships  can  be  moved  frc«n  one  port 
to  another  and  are  not  necessarily  dependent 
on  fixed  facilities  for  delivery  of  war  material. 
As  troop  carriers,  giant  planes  such  as  the 
C6-A  could  carry  600  to  700  fxHIy  eqxiipped 
troops,  but  malfunction  or  enemy  attack  on 
this  relatively  slow  aircraft  would  be  a  great 
risk.  As  a  skipper  of  cargo  and  troop  ships 
during  the  last  war,  I  participated  in  landing 
operations.  I  saw  ships  go  down — including 
one  of  my  own.  Sea  rescue  operations,  how- 
ever tragic  and  dangerous,  afford  a  much 
greater  probability  of  recovery  than  do  air- 
craft disasters. 

At  the  present  time,  seallft  is  supplying  98 
percent  of  all  logistical  support  to  the  Viet- 
nam theater  and  a  high  percentage  of  per- 
sonnel. The  First  Cavalry  Division,  of  which 
you  hear  so  much  about  these  days  carrying 
on  operations  In  Vietnam,  was  transported 
to  Vietnam  entirely  by  ship  along  with  all  of 
Its  equipment,  including  400  helicopters. 

The  U.S.  shipping  Industry  Is  affording  full 
cooperation  to  our  military  people  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Our  seamen  have  offered 
to  assist  in  unloading  operations,  and  labor 


leaders  have  visited  the  area  and  suggested 
ways  and  means  of  overcoming  labor  bottle- 
necks In  the  ports.  Our  Committee  of  Amer- 
ican Steamship  Lines  has  offered  to  supply 
fully  qualified  professionals,  at  our  own  ex- 
pense, to  assist  in  overcoming  port  and 
harbor  problems  related  to  ship  and  cargo 
operations. 

The  role  of  American  shipping  as  a  key  to 
o\ir  national  security,  both  as  to  the  com- 
mercial and  defense  aspects,  will  greatly  de- 
pend upon  the  administration's  program  and 
the  consideration  which  will  be  given  by  the 
second  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  As  pro- 
fesslonals,  we  sincerely  believe  that  American- 
flag  shipping  can  play  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant part  In  the  Nation's  best  Interest. 

The  Conunlttee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines  supports  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  rejjort.  We  trust  that  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leaders  will 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  con- 
structive maritime  policy  planning. 


Editorial  by  William  Mathews 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JJOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ABIZON* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, William  R.  Mathews,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  of 
Tucson,  has  traveled  widely  In  the  Par 
East,  ^e  has  studied  its  people,  its  gov- 
ernments, and  has  well-formed  Ideas 
concerning  the  appropriateness  of  our 
actions  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

In  the  Arizona  Daily  Star,  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1966,  Mr.  Mathews  published  an 
editorial  which  is  so  well  considered  that 
I  am  sure  it  should  be  read  by  every 
Member  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Make  the  Best  or  a  Tbagic  Mess 
(By  William  R.  Mathews) 

Rather  than  shed  more  tears  about  the 
President  and  Vietnam,  the  time  has  come 
when  our  Nation  should  unite  to  make  the 
best  of  what  unmistakably  U  a  tragic  mess. 

The  President's  peace  campaign,  unreal- 
istic as  It  has  proven  to  be  In  bettering  things 
in  Vietnam,  has  produced  the  positive  results 
of  Improving  the  image  of  the  President 
throughout  the  world,  as  well  as  at  home. 
It  has  damaged  seriously  the  Image  of  the 
Pelplng  Communists  and  North  Vietnam  by 
making  them-selves  appear  to  be  rigidly  un- 
reasonable. Johnson  has  neutralized  those 
wso  posed  as  negotiators,  conferencemakers, 
peacemakers,  and  so  on  by  seriously  txying  to 
do  w^at  they  plesuled  he  do. 

The  uncomproailslng  attitude  of  North 
Vietnam  leaves  no  other  alternative  than  to 
wage  war  In  traditional  American  manner. 
That  it  amounts  to  sheer  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  North  Vietnam,  becomes  more 
apparent. 

If,  for  instance.  North  Vietnam  had  re- 
sponded to  the  President's  pleas.  It  could 
have  caught  him  out  on  a  limb.  He  prom- 
ised over  and  over  again  unconditional  sur- 
render. Yet  when  he  was  pinned  down  by  his 
fellow  countrymen  and  others,  he  insisted  oa 
imposing  the  original  conditions  of  American 
policy.  This  seems  to  have  gone  over  tb« 
heads  ot  most  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  too. 

If  the  Vietnamese  had  stolen  the  ball  from 
him  by  offering  to  negotiate  unconditionally, 
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they  would  have  driven  him  Into  a  comer. 
But  such  an  attitude  on  the  Communists' 
part  seemed  to  defy  the  centuries-old  tradi- 
tion of  the  Chlne§fr  and  most  orientals,  to 
take   their  thne  and  make  haste  slowly. 

Time  would  have  been  on  their  side.  If  they 
had  restrained  the  Vletcong  and  themselves 
to  the  point  that  would  have  made  American 
military  forces  no  longer  necessary.  Within 
a  few  years  the  odds  would  be  greatly  on 
their  side.  In  a  few  years  they  could  win  by 
subversion,  which  would  have  allowed  them 
to  make  communism  appear  to  be  a  peaceful 
political  philosophy. 

That  they  abandoned  their  basic  political 
philosophy  of  confidence  In  time,  apparently 
has  been  caused  by  the  corrupting  of 
Marxism  of  the  West,  which  calls  for  glorify- 
ing violence  and  actual  war. 

The  world,  not  Just  America,  should  take 
note  of  this  change.  It  confirms  how  un- 
compromising and  unreasonable  Communists 
are.  It  confirms  how  undependable  their 
word  Is.  Their  violation  of  their  own  pro- 
posed cease-fire  amounted  only  to  a  trap  to 
bring  In  more  supplies  and  regroup  their 
forces.  That  Lenin  himself  made  a  peace  In 
1918  with  Germany,  in  order  to  give  time  to 
consolidate  the  Russian  revolution,  these 
oriental  Communists  seem  to  forget. 

As  to  the  role  of  China,  it  appears  more 
and  more  as  a  great  big  bluff.  It  Is  worth 
noting  how  she  withdrew  from  her  Invasion 
of  India,  when  India  showed  her  will  to 
fight.  We  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  If 
President  Johnson  limits  the  bombing  of 
targets  In  North  Vietnam,  we  are  confessing 
our  fear  of  China.  If  the  President  extends 
bombing  to  strategic  targeu  like  electric  gen- 
erating plants,  oil  storage  tanks,  and  various 
Industrial  complexes,  we  are  definitely  calling 
the  Chinese  bluff.  We  will  be  shortening  the 
war,  not  prolonging  It.  Of  course,  tactical 
bombing  against  railroads,  bridges,  and  other 
military  targets  must  continue  with  an  in- 
creased tempo. 

China  does  have  vast  manpower,  but  she 
can  supply  North  Vietnam,  and  the  Vletcong, 
with  only  a  part  of  the  weapons  they  use. 
The  latter  have  to  depend  upon  supplies 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  vthe  present  time,  China  has  only  a  few 
atoftilc  bombs.  If  she  dares  make  use  of 
theiri,  we  must  retaliate  until  we  break  her 
powWr  to  make  nuclear  and  other  weap>ons. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  China  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  completely  destroyed  now, 
when  she  knows  that  by  keeping  at  peace  she 
will  grow  stronger  dally  and  yearly.  She  will 
keep  on  bluffing  as  long  as  we  evade  calling 
her  bluff  by  strategic  bombing  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 
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Georgia  Land  Is  Mine 

(Lyrics  by  Elise  Boylston,  music  by  Mrs. 

Lynda  Moore) 

1 

If  I  were  a  poet  with  a  magic  loom, 

I'd  weave  a  banner  of  gold; 
And  I'd  tuck  a  wish  and  a  loving  thought 

In  the  midst  of  each  shining  fold; 
I'd  snare  me  a  sunbeam  and  fasten  It  tight 

In  the  threads  of  the  silken  band; 
And  I'd  weave  a  legend  for  all  to  read — 
Georgia,  by  cherished  land! 

CHORUS 

I'm  weaving  a  song  of  Georgia  land — 

The  land  that  \  adore: 
Her  smiles  and  tears  throughout  the  years 

Make  rainbows  evermore. 
My  shuttle  hums  a  merry  tune 

As  heart  and  loom  combine 
To  weave  a  prayer  of  thankfulness 

That  Georgia  land  is  mine. 

2 

I'd  catch  the  spark  of  a  baby's  smile; 

TTie  Joy  of  a  love  devlne; 
The  rippling  sound  of  a  singing  brook; 

The  scent  of  a  jasmine  vine. 
I'd  match  the  carmine  of  the  soil 

With  the  blue  of  a  distant  hill;  * 
I'd  capture  a  wild  bird's  melody. 

And  the  sing  of  the  whlppoorwlll. 


Georgia  Land  Is  Mine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or   OEOHCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent, Elise  Boylston,  is  a  charming 
lady  now  in  her  80th  year.  She  was  art 
director  of  the  Atlanta  public  schools 
before  her  retirement  and  has  written 
several  textbooks.  She  Is  still  an  active 
member  of  the  Atlanta  Pen  Women. 

Amdng  the  many  lasting  contributions 
she  has  made  are  her  lyrics  to  the  song, 
"Georgia  Land  Is  Mine."  Mrs.  Lynda 
Moore  wrote  the  music  for  this  song. 

I  insert  this  in  the  Record  in  the  hopes 
that  many  more  will  enjoy  it  as  I  have. 


Ho  Chi  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  latest  developments  in  the  mass 
confusion  over  our  foreign  policy  is  the 
dangerous  advice  being  given  by  the  rad- 
ical left  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  commented  edi- 
torially on  this  situation  in  this  morn- 
ing's issue,  and  I  am  inserting  their  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  : 

Ho  Chi  Kennedy 

Senator  Bobbt  Kennedy  has  reached  a  level 
of  Irresponsibility  without  parallel  even  for 
him  in  suggesting  that  the  way  out  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  for  the  United  States  to 
accept  a  coalition  government  in  South  Viet- 
nam which  would  admit  the  Communist 
Vletcong  as  a  ruling  element. 

Mr.  Kennedy  could  only  advance  an  idea 
of  this  sort  if  he  was  entirely  Ignorant  of 
history  and  experience.  We  conclude  that 
he  is  utterly  deficient  In  both? 

The  record  of  coalitions  with  commimlsm 
demonstrates  that  any  coalescence  of  this 
sort  leads  Inevitably  to  a  surrender  to  com- 
munism. Czechoslovakia,  after  World  War 
n,  tried  the  experiment.  It  led  to  a  com- 
plete Communist  takeover. 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was  dispatched  to 
China  alter  the  end  of  the 'same  war  with 
instructions  written  by  State  Department 
appeasers  to  force  the  Nationalist  China  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek  into  a  coalition  with  the 
Commimists  who  had  been  fighting  his  gov- 
ernment for  20  years.  When  Chiang  refused 
this  suicidal  deal,  the  United  States  cut  off 
all  supplies  to  his  forces  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Meanwhile,  the  Communists,  armed  with 
weapons  taken  from  the  Japanese  army 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Russian  Com- 
munist forces  in  Manchuria,  were  gathering 


the  strength  to  conquer  the  country,  as  they 
did. 

Most  recently  the  coalition  formula  was 
Invoked  in  Laos,  which,  like  Vietnam.  Is  a 
splinter  state  out  of  the  former  French  pos- 
session of  Indochina.  In  that  country  an  * 
uneasy  combination  was  attempted  among 
disparate  elements  of  the  pro-Western  and 
an tl -Communist  monarchy,  a  neutralist  ele- 
ment of  the  military,  and  the  Communist  " 
Pathet  Lao.  The  Comvmists  have  taken 
over  great  areas  of  the  country  and  intend 
to  take  it  all.  The  Idea  that  such  antago- 
nistic forces  will  or  can  cooperate  Is  a  myth 

the  myth  promulgated  by  the  KremUn  that 
"peaceful  coexistence "  is  a  means  of  recon- 
ciling sheep  and  wolves. 

Mr.  Kennedy  might  be  dismissed  as  the 
demagog  that  he  Is  If  he  were  Ignorant  of 
this  history,  but^fhe  may  not  be  excused  for 
his  Ignorance  of  the  origins  of  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  he  had  read  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  last 
Friday,  he  would  know  that  the  Communist 
Vletcong.  and  its  political  sponsor,  the  so- 
called  National  Liberation  Front,  are  not 
Indigenous  elements  of  a  civil  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  but  are  the  deliberately  contrived 
"fronts"  of  the  Communist  government  of 
North  Vietnam  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh. 

The  third  conference  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communist  party  In  Hanoi  decreed, 
in  1961.  that  South  Vietnam  was  to  be 
abolished  as  an  Independent  state  and  ren- 
dered subject  to  the  Communists.  For  this 
purpose,  a  dummy  political  arm,  designated 
as  the  National  Liberation  Front,  was  estab- 
lished as  a  pretender  to  authority  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  noncommixnlst  regime  In  Saigon. 
The  Vletcong  became  the  military  extension 
of  this  Invented  political  cat's-paw  of  Hanoi. 
It  has  no  more  standing  as  an  authentic 
element  in  the  political  or  social  organiza- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  than  the  Hebrides 
Islands  in  relation  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kennedy,  out  of  his  Ignorance 
and  political  ambition,  has  compromised  his 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  when  it  U  at 
war  by  subscribing  to  Communist  msahs  and 
adopting  them  as  his  own,  in  opposition  to  a 
national  policy,  which  is  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  American  citizens. 
He  Is  not  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  is  the  senior  senator  from  Communist 
*Iorth  Vietnam— Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Trojan  horse 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 


Dickson  County  Doctors  Are  Patriots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  R.  ANDERSON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Vietnam  conflict  has  in- 
spired many  acts  of  patriotism  by  civil- 
ian groups.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
selfless  acts  that  hasvfoeen  brought  to  my 
attention  is  described  in  the  following 
article  from  the  Dickson  Coimty  Herald, 
"Medical  Association  To  Offer  Free  Medi- 
cal Care  to  Outpatients  of  Vietnam 
Soldiers." 

By  offering  free  out  patient  medical 
care  to  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers 
now  fighting  in  Vietnam,  the  members  of 
the  Dickson  Coimty  Medical  Society  have 
set  an  example  that  all  Americans  could 
do  well  to  ponder  and  follow. 
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IttBICAL  ASSOCIATtOM  TO  OrTEK  FKEX   MCOICAL 

Cakx  To  OcTPATtxNTS  OF  VtrrNAii  SoLcinu 

The  Dickson  Oounty  Uedlcal  ^soclaUon, 
In  an  unprecedented  move,  has  agreed  to  ex- 
tend outpatient  medical  care  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  ierv  Icemen  engaged  in  thu 
cotintry's  struggle  in  Vietnam,  It  was  an- 
nounced today  by  D.  W.  A.  Croeby  and  Dr. 
J.  T.  Jackaon.  who  drafted  a  resolution  to 
this  effect  at  the  request  of  the  association. 

The  Dickson  County  Medical  Association  U 
oom.poaed  of  all  practicing  physicians  of  the 
county. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  members  of  the 
Dickson  County  Medical  Association.  That  we 
are  In  complete  sympathy  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  its  effort  to  promote 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world,  and  we 
are  proud  of  our  fellow  Tennesseans  who  are 
now  serving  and  who  will  serve  our  country 
in  Vietnam  In  trying  to  bring  to  an  early  end 
the  fighting  which  has  already  cost  the  Uvea 
of  many  of  the  fine  brave  youth  of  this  great 
State:   be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  here  at  home  realize 
the  hardships  and  the  Inconveniences  that 
our  earvtcemen  are  going  through  In  being 
aeparated  from  their  loved  ones  while  on  ac- 
tive duty  In  Vietnam;  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  want  to  express  our 
appreclaUon  for  the  great  effort  and  sacrifice 
being  made  by  our  fellow  Tennesseans  by 
offering  our  services  in  the  following  man- 
ner: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  If  any  man  who  has  ever  been  a 
patient  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  Dick- 
son Oounty  Medical  Association  Is  called  to 
•erve  his  country  in  the  struggle  In  Vietnam, 
then  we  willingly  agree  to  extend  outpatient 
Biedical  care  to  bis  wife  and  children  free  of 
charge  so  long  as  he  remains-  on  active  duty 
In  that  theater  of  operations;  be  It  further 
"Beaoifed,  "That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities  of 
the  Tennessee  State  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  and  to  the 
War  Department  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"Signed : 

"MwMnwn  or  Dickson 

COVtm   MXOICAI,  SOdETT." 


art  and  his  city,  leaves  Mr.  Shaw  a  care- 
fully assembled  aggregation  of  80  excel- 
lent musicians — a  solid  foundation  from 
which  to  launch  further  musical  tri- 
umphs. 

The  Atlanta  Arts  Alliance,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  Richard  H. 
Rich,  and  Vice  Chairman  Luclen  Oliver, 
Charles  L.  Tower,  symphony  president, 
and  Charles  R.  Yates,  chairman  of  the 
symphony  executive  committee:  are  to 
be  commended  for  their  painstaking 
search  of  over  100  applicants  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe — the  search 
which  culminated  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Shaw. 

The  late  Arturo  Toscaninl  said  of  Rob- 
ert Shaw:  "I  have  at  last  found  the 
Maestro  I  have  been  looking  for."  As 
Atlanta  Constitution  Columnist  Bruce 
Oalphin  noted.  "So  has  Atlanta." 


Robert  Shaw  is  Atlanta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  WELTNER 

or  c^aoiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiyiav.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1965 
Atlanta  entered  Into  major  league  sports 
with  the  franchise  of  the  Atlanta  Braves, 
and  most  recently  with  the  newly  formed 
National  League  football  team,  the  At- 
lanta Falcons. 

Xjast  week,  Atlanta,  always  a  cultxiral 
center,  scored  another  "big  league"  feat, 
with  the  Atlanta  Arts  Alliance  armounce- 
ment  that  the  distinguished  Robert  Shaw 
has  been  named  music  director  of  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Shaw  will  resign  his  post  as  as- 
sociate conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra and  will  assume  his  duties  in  At- 
lanta In  1967. 

One  of  the  world's  most  renowned 
choral  directors,  his  famous  Robert  Shaw 
Chorale  has  made  musical  history  In  Its 
tours  of  48  States,  and  its  celebrated  Rus- 
sian tour  In  1963. 

Conductor  H«iry  SopUn,  retiring  after 
31  years  of  selfless  and  able  service  to  his 


The  Schools  of  Compton,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON. 

or  cALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  singular  honor  has  come  to  a  section 
of  my  constituency,  the  city  of  Compton, 
Calif.,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  the 
recognition  with  my  colleagues. 

In  a  way,  this  honor  synthesizes  a 
number  of  Interrelated  Issues  which 
have  had  our  attention  for  a  long  time. 

We  speak  of  poverty,  of  racial  tensions, 
of  law  violation.  There  is  general 
agreement  that  the  heart  of  the  matter 
Is  education  and  understanding — and 
the  heart  of  education,  we  have  been 
told  many  times.  Is  "money" — as  If 
"money"  alone  could  buy  the  skill  to 
inspire  children  to  leam,  prevent  drop- 
outs, and  give  to  a  community  a  deep  and 
penetrating  Interest  In  raising  the  edu- 
cational level  of  Its  citizens. 

The  fullest  mesisure  of  money  means 
little  without  the  zeal  to  do.  the  Imagina- 
tion to  conceive,  the  willingness  to  dare, 
and  genuine  dedication  to  a  cause. 

In  this  city  of  Compton.  there  are  peo- 
ple with  all  these  qualities — and  their 
dedication  is  to  education — although 
their  wealth  Is  modest.  These  are  the 
people  who  administer  Its  school  sys- 
tem under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr. 
Leonard  C.  Erickson.  superintendent  of 
the  Compton  city  schools. 

More  than  17,000  pupils  crowd  Its 
classes.  We  are  advised  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating each  student  Is  the  lowest  In  all 
of  Los  Angeles  County — and  under- 
standably so — as  compton  Is  a  city  with 
a  number  of  poverty  areas — and  no  Fed- 
eral funds  are  allocated  for  building  new 
school  structures. 

Yet  this  community  voted  to  Incretwe 
its  property  tax,  to  increase  It  so  that 
new  schools  could  be  built.  The  entire 
community  voted  this  sacrifice.  An  en- 
tire multiracial  community  voting  in 
favor  of  the  future. 

"ITiis,  however.  Is  not  unusual. 
It  was  decided  to  build  the  first  of 
these  schools  in  the  area  of  the  city  where 


the  need  was  the  greatest.    This,  too.  Is 
not  unusual. 

But  rather  than  merely  decide  to  build 
a  school  that  would  house  a  specific  num- 
ber of  pupils,  the  goal  was  more  ambi- 
tious. It  was  decided  to  build  a  school 
that  would  be  beautiful,  one  In  which 
the  community  would  take  pride,  one 
that  would  provide  a  welcome  atmos- 
phere, one  that  the  people  would  cherish, 
one  that  would  motivate  students  to 
leam,  an  oasis  of  knowledge — a  center  of 
learning  worthy  of  any  city — anywhere. 
And  all  this  they  hoped  to  achieve  on 
the  slimmest  of  budgets. 

Long,  tedious  hours  went  into  the 
search  for  the  answers.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  merely  press  a  button  or 
two  and  have  a  school  much  like  all  other 
schools — and  no  one  would  complain,  for 
they  would  be  getting  what  they  would 
naturally  expect. 

But  the  city  of  Compton  can  be  proud. 
This  school,  designed  by  the  architectural 
firm  of  Carmlchael-Kemp,  AIA,  to  be 
built  in  a  section  designated  by  Los  An- 
geles County  as  a  hard-core  poverty 
area,  has  Just  received  a  national  award 
for  Its  excellence  in  architecture — Its 
beauty,  its  warmth.  Its  color — and  Its 
functional  use  In  education,  from  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators' Architectural  Jury  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  This  ar- 
chitectural Jury  is  composed  of  three  of 
the  Nation's  leading  architects  selected 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
and  three  of  the  Nation's  most  eminent 
educators. 

This  is  no  small  school.  It  is  2  stories 
with  more  tiian  30  classrooms,  and  gen- 
tlemen, the  cost  of  building  this  school 
will  be  well  within  the  budget  set  by 
the  State  of  California  as  the  average 
cost  for  similar  size  structures.  It  Is  fit- 
ting, too,  that  this  institution  of  learn- 
ing will  be  named  the  Clarence  A.  Dickl- 
son  Elementary  School,  honoring  a  pio- 
neer of  the  city  of  Compton,  who  was 
not  only  its  first  mayor,  but  who  also 
made  his  contribution  to  education  as  a 
teacher,  vice  principal,  principal,  and  a 
member  and  president  of  the  Compton 
City  Elementary  School  Board. 

And  as  if  Compton  needed  further 
honor,  the  California  State  Department 
of  Schoolhouse  Planning  Is  considering 
using  this  award-winning  school  for  a 
pilot  study  relative  to  the  savings  effected 
by  Its  type  of  structure  in  heavily  popu- 
lated areas. 

This  coveted  award,  naturally,  means 
a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Erickson.  the  Board 
of  Education  and  to  the  architects.  Dan 
Carmlchael  and  Dick  Kemp,  but  It  mean* 
immeasurably  more  to  the  people  of  the 
area.  A  school  worthy  of  the  wealthiest 
city  anywhere  Is  theirs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'hON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    WXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uondali/,  February  21, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
during   the   Ist  session  of   the  current 
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89th  Congress,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  conducted  hearings  on  the 
status  of  religion  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee received  testimony  and  state- 
ments from  some  50  witnesses,  including 
many  Members  of  Copgress. 

As  a  result  of  our  findings,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs — and  subse- 
quently the  entire  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives — approved  a  resolution 
decrying  the  persecution  of  religion  in 
Communist  lands,  drawing  special  atten- 
tion to  the  singular  and  tragic  plight  of 
the  Jewish  people  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  calling  on  the  Communist  govern- 
ments of  the  countries  in  question  to  ex- 
tend to  all  of  their  citizens  the  right  to 
freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of 
conscience. 

Because  of  our  deep  concern  with  the 
Issue  of  religious  freedom,  I  war,  very 
much  interested  to  read  an  article  en- 
titled. "Religion  in  the  Soviet  Union." 
which  appears  in  the  February  19,  1966, 
issue  of  America  magazine. 

Written  by  Rev.  Thurston  N.  Davis. 
S.J..  the  editor  in  chief,  and  Rev.  Eugene 
K.  Culhane,  S.J.,  managing  editor 
of  America,  the  article  Is  a  report  on 
a  special  Interfaith  study  mission  spon- 
sored by  an  organization  entitled  the 
Appeal  of  Conscience  Foundation  of  New 
York  City. 

In  addition  to  FatherTDavis  and  Fa- 
ther Culhane,  the  membership  of  this 
study  mission  included  Dr.  Harold  Bos- 
ley,  pastor  of  Christ  Church  Methodist 
In  New  York;  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Schneier  of  Congregation  Zichron 
Ephralm,  &]go  of  New  York;  and  former 
Congressman  and  Mrs.  Francis  E.  Dom 
of  Brooklyn. 

The  report,  based  on  firsthand  ob- 
servations of  the  members  of  the  study 
mission,  confirms  most  of  the  findings  of 
my  committee  last  year.  It  describes 
In  some  detail  both  the  condition  and  the 
prospects  of  religion  in  the  Sojlet  Union. 
It  also  calls  public  attention  to  the  very 
serious  and  tragic  plight  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  that  this 
article  Is  of  great  importance  and  inter- 
est to  Members  of  Congress.  I  wish  to 
taclude  its  text  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  my  Impression  that,  in 
addition  to  the  report  written  by  Father 
Davis  and  Father  Culhane.  there  has 
been  or  shortly  will  be  published  a  sep- 
arate report  on  religion  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  entire  Interfaith  study 
group  which  participated  in  the  trip 
sponsored  by  the  foundation.  I  have 
asked  the  foundation  to  furnish  me  with 
a  copy  of  that  report  and  I  wUl  Include 
It  also  in  the  Record  upon  its  receipt 
The  article  follows: 

Religion  in  thb  Soviet  Union 
(By  Thurston  N.  Davis  and  Eugene  K. 
Culhane) 
(NoTt.— The  editor  In  chief  and  the  man- 
aging editor  of  America  present  an  unoffi- 
cial report  on  their  trip  to  Russia.  As  part 
of  a  mission  sent  to  Investigate  the  condi- 
tion of  religion  In  an  atheistic  state,  they 
found  signs  of  hope  for  the  ChrisUan  reU- 
Jions,  but  little  to  contradict  the  charge  of 
Soviet  antl-Semltlam.) 
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The  seven  of  us  who  boarded  a  Soviet 
Aeroflot  Jetliner  in  Brussels  on  the  morning 
of  January  4  had  limited  ejcpectatlons.  We 
represented  a  modest  entity,  the  Appeal  of 
Conscience  Foundation,  which  has  its  offices 
in  New  York  City.  We  were  flying  to  Mos- 
cow and  Lennlngrad — and  later  to  other 
cities  In  the  satelUte  countries — to  inform 
ourselves  and  to  be  Informed  about  the  con- 
ditions under  which  believers  live  and  work 
In  the  hostile  atmosphere  of  official  state 
atheism.  We  did  not  expect  doors  to  spring 
open  to  us,  but  we  had  resolved  to  avcrid 
mere  tourism  and  to  try  hard  to  achieve  the 
purpose  of  our  mission.  Dr.  Harold  Bosley. 
pastor  of  Christ  Church  Methodist  in  New 
York,  Rabbi  and  Mrs.  Arthiu-  SchJiler  of 
Congregation  Zichron  Ephralm.  also  In  New 
York,  and  former  Congressman  and  Mrs. 
Francis  E.  Dorn.  of  Brooklyn,  were  our  com- 
panions. 

The  morning  after  our.  arrival  in  Moscow, 
we  went  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  greet  Am- 
bassador Poy  D.  Kohler  and  to  be  briefed 
on  the  state  of  religious  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  by  several  Embassy  specialists,  who 
said  there  was  little  hope  we  would  be  able 
to  reach  the  key  persons  we  wished  to  talk 
with.  But  developments  of  the  next  few 
days  surprised  us  and  probably  the  Embassy 
doubters. 

After  several  approaches  and  seeming  re- 
buffs, we  succeeded  In  making  contact  with 
the  government.  Our  In-tourlst  guide  an- 
nounced that  she  had  set  up  an  appointment 
for  us  the  next  day  with  a  member  of  the 
Soviet  Council  on  Religious  Cults.  Peter 
Makartsev.  We  drove  to  MakartseVs  office 
for  a  meeting  at  6:30  pjn.  and  spent  a  full 
hour  with  him  on  January  6.  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  Russian  Christmas  Eve.  He 
said  he  was  an  atheist.  UntU  recently,  he 
had  been  charged  ^th  relaUons  between  the 
Soviet  state  and  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church.  Now,  under  a  plan  to  reorganize 
the  Council,  his  responsibilities  were  to  be 
wider. 

Makartsev  answered  our  questions  fully 
and  clearly.  He  propounded  the  official  So- 
viet view  of  religion,  stressed  that  faith  was 
strong  only  among  aging  "beUevers,"  and 
outlined  the  constitutional  llmlta  within 
which  religious  organizations  are  obliged  to 
work  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  did  not  try 
to  hurry  us.  He  heard  us  out,  realizing  that 
we  were  there  not  to  make  protests  but  to 
gather  facts.  After  setting  a  date  with  Mr. 
Makartsev  for  the  following  day,  and  get- 
ting him  to  agree  to  come  with  us  to  the 
Russian  Orthodox  midnight  mass  (Rabbi 
Schneier  said :  "How  about  coming  to  church 
with  us  tonight?"),  we  went  away  with  the 
Impression  that  from  here  on  we  would  And 
few  closed  doors. 

Our  hotel  was  within  walking  distance  of 
several  churches  and  of  the  main  synagogue. 
Rabbi  Schneier  kept  In  touch  with  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Moscow,  got  Government  clearance 
to  deliver  a  message  In  the  synagogue  the 
following  Sabbath,  and  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  conditions  of  Jew- 
ish religious  life. 

We  all  went  together  to  the  Jampacked. 
3-hour  Christmas  Eve  service  In  the  Ortho- 
dox Cathedral,  presided  over  by  aged 
Patriarch  Alexet.  Our  Intouiist  guide,  a 
declared  atheist,  who  told  us  how  she  and 
her  Communist  father  had  finally  persuaded 
her  believing  mother  to  take  down  her  ikon 
fro»  the  wall,  went  along  with  us.  saying 
that  this  was  only  the  second  time  she  had 
been  inside  a  church.  There  was  an  im- 
mense crowd.  Old  ladles  were  crushed  and 
fainted  for  lack  of  air.  One  was  carried  out 
to  the  side  door  at  the  front  where  we  stood 
She  was  revived  by  a  young  man  who  had 
some  brandy  m  his  pocket. 

Afterward,  in  the  sacristy,  we  met  the 
Metropolitan  of  Moscow  and  newly  con- 
secrated auxiliary  bUhop  of  Juvenal,  30  years 
ol   age,   who   had   been    one   of   the   official 


Russian  Orthodox  observers  at  the  Vatican 
Council. 

Readers  may  be  Interested  in  how  we  hap- 
pened to  get  Into  the  sacristy.  During. the 
long  service,  we  had  noticed  a  particularly 
devout  gentleman  standing  near  us,  singing 
and  praying  in  old  Slavonic.  He  Introduced 
himself  after  the  Mass.  He  was  Dr.  Alois 
Hertes,  First  Secretary  of  the  West  German 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  and  a  Roman  Catholic. 
It  was  Dr.  Hertes  who  too?  us  to  the  sacristy 
and  made  the  introduction.  Later  he  told_ 
us  he  had  12  more  hours  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
since  he  had  been  orderM  to  leave  the  next 
morning.  A  religious  news  service,  bulletin, 
which  we  found  waiting  for  us  when  we 
returned  to  New  York,  said  that  Dr.  Hertes 
had  been  accused  of  spreading  anti-Soviet 
propaganda  and  of  gathering  ■  information  , 
for  Opus  Del,  a  Catholic  secular  Institute. 
Dr.  Hertes  Is  reported  to  have  denied  these 
charges  and  to  have  declared  he  has  never 
been  a  superior  of  Opus  Del. 

In  Moscow,  we  two  priests  said  mass  at  the 
church  of  St.  Louis,  whose  pastor  Is  Father 
Michael  Tarvidls.  We  had  a  long  talk  with 
him.  In  Leningrad,  we  said  mass  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  where  a  29-year-old 
Latvian  priest.  Father  Jan  Butklewlcz.  re- 
ceived us  cordially.  We  met  several  times 
with  Father  Eugene  La  Plante.  an  American 
Assumptlonlst,  who  Is  in  Moscow  to  serve 
Catholics  attached  to  our  Embassy  and  cer- 
tain other  embassies.  Between  them  the  two 
posters  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad  serve  ap- 
proximately 12,000  Catholics  of  Lithuanian  or 
Polish  origin. 

OTHER  CATHOLICS  TO  THE  NOBTH  AND  SOtJTH 

Because  there  were  no  other  Catholic 
priests  to  visit,  we  can  say  that  our  survey 
of  the  CathoUc  Church  in  this  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  was  complete.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  1954  statUtlcs 
show  740  priests  In  Uthuanla,  126  In  Latvia. 
Two  bishops  there  were  consecrated  in  1956 
a  third  in  1957. 

In  the  Ukraine,  approximately  6  million 
Ukralnian-rlte  Catholics  are  deprived  of  free- 
dom to  practice  their  religion.  Just  before 
the  end  of  Vatican  Council  n,  a  statement 
was  Issued  In  Rome  by  13  Ukralnlan-rite 
bishops.  It  was  addressed  to  all  the  fathers 
of  the  council,  asking  them  to  pray  for  the 
Catholics  of  the  XTkralnlan  Soviet  Republic 
It  urged  the  coimcU  fathers  to  take  up  this 
matter  with  their  countries'  officials,  so  that 
Intervention  might  be  made  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic 
at  the  United  Nations.  Unfortunately  we 
were  not  able  to  visit  the  Ukraine  and  to 
report  on  It  at  firsthand. 

Dr.  Harold  Bosley.  who  had  earlier  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Metropolitan  Nlkodlm 
of  Leningrad  through  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  initiated  plans  to  have  our  entire 
group  visit  wlOi  this  prelate  before  our  de- 
parture. We  succeeded  In  doing  this  both  ' 
In  Leningrad  and  later  in  Moscow,  and  at 
both  meetings  we  were  warmJy  welcomed  by 
the  young,  bearded  churchman,  who  plays  a 
unique  role  In  maintaining  relations  between 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  other 
churches,  and  has  undoubtedly  been  instru- 
mental in  setting  up  what  appeared  to  him 
to  be  satisfactory  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Government.  •• 

Dr.  Bosley  and  Rabbi  Schneier  went  with 
us  to  visit  the  weU-known  Baptist  Church  in 
Moscow,  whose  father-and-son  pastors  Ja- 
kov  and  Michael  Zhldkov.  gave  us  places  of 
honor  during  their  2-hour  Christmas  service 
and  later  conferred  with  us  in  private. 

In  Leningrad,  we  were  given  a  gracious 
welcome  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  seminary 
where  the  rector  and  vice  rector  showed  us 
through  their  establishment  and  Introduced 
us  to  some  visiting  seminarians.  In  the  same 
city,  we  visited  the  museum  of  atheistic 
propaganda  housed  in  the  beautiful  Cathe- 
dral of  Our  Lady  of  Kazan. 
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In  the  ooiine  of  a  totirUUc  vlBlt  to  majn- 
motb  Moscow  UolTenlty.  where  we  Inspected 
claasrooma.  Uvlnc  quarter*  (S.OOO  stiidenta 
reside  there)  and  apeclAllzed  (and  much 
used)  libraries,  we  tat  In  on  a  seminar  with 
a  gp-uff  professor  who  holds  a  chair  of  phllos- 
ephy  of  religion  In  the  graduate  department 
of  the  unlverdty.  With  his  graduate  stu- 
dents around  him.  all  eager  to  see  and  hear 
the  Tlsltlng  Americans,  we  exchanged  Ideas 
on  Marxism -Lenin  Ism,  discussed  Whitehead. 
Alexander,  and  Sidney  Hook,  and  learned  that 
one  of  his  students  was  doing  a  dissertation 
on  the  psychology  of  religion  In  the  United 
States,  while  another  was  anxious  to  gather 
material  for  a  thesis  on  Father  Pierre  Tell* 
hard  de  Chardln. 

We  kept  our  second  appointment  with  Mr. 
IfakATtaev.  of  the  Council  on  Religious  CxUts, 
Mod  on  this  occasion  found  blm  prepared  to 
dlsniss  some  of  the  particular  questions  that 
touch  Jewish  religious  practice.  Again,  he 
was  not  only  correct  but  quite  cordial,  and 
w*  might  well  have  gone  back  for  a  third 
Tlalt  with  him  had  time  permitted. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  iwlnts  that  MakartaeT 
made  In  our  two  discussions.  The  U.8.8Jt., 
be  said.  Is  an  atheistic  state  that  carries  on 
a  program  of  antlreUglous  propaganda.  He 
did  not  need  to  tell  us  how  effective  the  state 
had  been  In  eUmilnatlng  frotn  public  life  any 
and  all  Testtges  of  religious  tradition.  This 
was  evident.  We  were  in  Moscow  at  the 
Christmas  season,  but  all  the  holiday  atmos- 
phere that  was  centered  around  the  pro- 
tracted celebration  of  New  Tear's  Day.  with 
decorated  trees,  Father  Frost  and  the  Snow 
Maiden  as  stage  props.  Outside  of  the 
churches,  of  course,  the  irords  Christ  and 
Christmas  appeared  oowbere.  A  big  Father 
Frost  celebration  was  held  for  children  at 
the  Kremlin  peiace.  where  ttwey  were  enter- 
tained by  ballet  dancers  and  top  Soviet 
downs. 

Mr.  Makartsev  told  us  we  should  visit  the 
churches  that  were  available  In  Moscow  and 
see  for  ourselves  how  freedom  of  religion 
thrives. 

He  went  en  to  point  out  that  alnoe  all 
property  is  owned  by  the  state,  religious 
groups  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  state  for 
the  use  of  church  buildings,  and  that  they 
pay  a  small  rental  and  Insurance  fee  for  such 
use.  Minister*  of  religion  pay  taxes  on  their 
personal  income.  All  moneys  for  religious 
activity  must  be  raised  by  the  churches  from 
the  glfta  of  bsllevers.  Their  Onanctal  records 
are  inspected  by  the  state.  All  temporal  af- 
fairs of  the  religious  groups  are  In  the  hands 
of  p*rlah  oonunlttees  of  laymen,  i^o  act  as 
the  liaison  a^sney  between  the  churches  and 
the  Oouncll  on  Religious  Cults,  which  Itself 
Is  the  go-between  for  working  out  church 
affair*  with  the  state. 

Makaratsv  insisted  that  all  reasonable 
needs  of  religious  groups  are  fulfilled  by 
the  state,  but  that  applications  for  these 
acts  of  cooperation  with  religious  groups 
have  to  be  made  through  the  church  or 
synagogue  committees.  Religious  Mganlza- 
tlons  must  take  the  initiative,  he  said.  The 
state  will  do  nothing  on  Its  own  to  encourage 
their  actlvtles.  but  It  will  do  Its  part.  Thus. 
the  printing  of  prayerbooks  or  bibles,  the 
baking  of  matBos  for  Jewish  Passover  meals, 
structusal  repairs  of  church  buildings,  etc., 
are  provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  for  by 
the  rellgloiis  congregations,  after  approval 
of  applications  to  the  Council.  All  groups, 
he  was  insistent  in  pointing  out.  are  treated 
equally  according  to  constitutional  norms. 
We  recUlzed  that  we  were  seeing  only  the 
top  of  an  Immense  Iceberg.  We  were  visit- 
ing only  3  cities,  which,  despite  a  com- 
bined population  of  over  10  million,  do  not 
give  a  visitor  any  Insight  Into  the  sUte  of 
religious  life  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  hopes  to  maintain  good  relations  with 
would  see  to  It  that  some  few  rell- 
I  tfMwplacea  be  open  as  a  refutation  of 
XtM  ebai(«  erf  psTMCutioa. 


With  these  reservations  In  mind,  here  are 
somft  highlights  of  what  we  were  able  to 
learn  about  the  state  of  the  different  reli- 
gious groups  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

wx  oo  TO  Tisrr  wtth  thb  BApnsn 

The  Baptists  of  Moscow  make  a  good  start- 
ing point.  The  word  "Baptist."  when  It  la 
used  of  this  thriving  congregation,  has  a 
somewhat  loose  sense,  since  those  we,  visited 
are  In  reality  a  combination  of  several  funda- 
mentalist Protestant  atralna.  Including 
Seventh  Day  Adventlsts.  We  witnessed  the 
saoond  a-hour  service  held  on  Christmas 
Day,  and  we  were  Impressed  by  the  tone  of 
ooheslveness  and  devotion  that  prevailed 
In  the  congregation.  The  large  teen-age 
choir  sang  beautifully,  mostly  to  Western 
hymn  tunes,  and  our  collective  judgment 
was  that  about  a  quarter  of  the  congregation 
4raa  under  45  or  50  years  of  age.  There  was, 
as  we  found  to  be  the  case  In  every  church, 
a  great  swell  of  older  women,  crowding  every 
available  foot  of  space,  singing  and  praying 
with  great  relish.  Preaching,  prayers,  and 
hymns  alternated  throughout  the  long  serv- 
ice. There  was  a  strong  Biblical  and  Instruc- 
tional content  to  the  discourses  of  the  band 
of  elders  and  ministers  wno  preached.  Some 
In  the  congregation  had  printed  hymnbooks, 
but  others  bad  hymnbooks  that  were  written  ■ 
out  by  hand.  The  Baptists  regularly  conduct 
six  services  a  week. 

After  the  service,  talking  with  80-year-old 
Pastor  Emeritus  George  Zhldkov  and  with 
his  son,  Michael,  who  had  received  theologi- 
cal training  In  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, we  learned  that  they  felt  things  were 
going  along  rather  well  and  that  they  had 
a  measure  of  freedom  In  which  to  regulate 
their  internal  affairs.  They  spoke  of  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Bible  In  Russian,  printed  for 
them  on  state  presses  about  10  years  ago 
with  plates  furnished  from  the  American 
Bible  Society  In  New  York.  They  said  that 
they  were  able  to  publish  a  Journal.  Brotherly 
Herald,  for  distribution  among  their  people, 
and  that  the  press  run  Is  currently  5,000 
cpples.  Young  Pastor  Zhldkov  told  us  there 
are  approximately  5.000  Baptist  congrega- 
tions— all  of  them  native  Russian — through- 
out the  Soviet  Union.  We  had.  of  course,  no 
opportunity  to  verify  this  statement  or  to 
visit  any  of  these  congregations.  If  they  get 
along  rather  well,  it  la  partly  because  the 
Russian  Baptists  have  no  International  ties. 
Connections  abroad  are  extremely  suspect  In 
the  xenophobic  U.S.SJI. 

One  of  US  proposed  a  question  to  the 
Baptist  ministers.  If  a  band  of  U.S.  Texas 
Baptists  were  to  collect  sulBclent  money  for 
such  a  project  and  train  themselves  In  the 
Russian  language,  we  asked,  would  they  be 
allowed  to  come  to  Moscow  and  set  up  an- 
other chapel,  designed  to  extend  Baptist  In- 
fluence within  the  capital  city  and  the  Soviet 
Union    The  answer  was  no — absolutely  no. 

The  Baptists  have  no  seminary.  The 
training  of  future  ministers  and  preachers 
for  their  church  Is  done  by  correspondence 
courses  and  by  actual  practice  In  preaching 
and  prayer. 

The  Zhldkovs  are  proud  of  their  handsome 
leather  guest  book,  which  contains  the  salu- 
tations of  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  have 
come  to  see  them  over  past  years.  Promi- 
nent among  the  signatures,  and  marked  with 
special  ribbons  In  the  book,  are  the  greet- 
ings of  the  late  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  late 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and  former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  T.  Benson.  Many  American 
groups  have  visited  the  Baptist  center  and 
signed  that  guest  book.  It  seems  significant 
that  the  Zhldkovs  have  calling  cards  printed 
In  English. 

BtrSSXAK    OXTHODOX    nCETVXS    US    COKDtALLT 

Despite  Its  long  history  of  association  with 
the  homeland,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
claims  that  It  enjoys  no  special  privileges  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  assert  that  It  Is  dealt  wtth  more  favor, 
ably  than  others,  and  even  that  it  Is  manlp- 
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ulated  as  an  instrument  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy.  This  charge  was  made  most  recently 
by  Metropolitan  Phllaret,  Primate  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  Outside  of  Russia, 
In  a  flve-page  documented  statement  thut 
he  Isaued  in  New  York.  The  Metropolitan 
la  primate  of  32  Orthodox  bishops  with 
dioceses  In  the  free  world. 

During  our  visit,  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
evidence  that  would  prove  or  disprove  the 
charges  of  those  who  assert  that  the  Russi.in 
Orthodox  Church  In  the  Soviet  Union  Is  se- 
riously compromised.  One  Item,  however, 
should  be  noted.  The  day  we  arrived  In 
Moscow,  Patriarch  Alexel  who  Is  the  B8-year- 
old  bead  of  the  church,  lesued  a  Christmas 
message  that  waa  published  by  Tass,  ofilclal 
Soviet  news  agency.  The  patriarch.  In  his 
references  to  the  United  States,  repeated  the 
ofilclal  Soviet  line  on  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
He  said:  "In  these  days  of  Christmas,  our 
eyes  turn  to  the  country  whose  people  expe. 
rlence  great  suffering.  Strangers  are  waging 
a  bloody  war  In  South  Vietnam,  making  air 
raids  on  the  territory  of  a  sovereign  state, 
democratic  Vietnam  *  *  *.  In  the  name  of 
what,  has  a  power  with  old  democratic  tra- 
ditions such  as  the  United  States  of  America 
■embarked  on  the  road  of  trampling  justice 
underfoot  and  preventing  by  violence  the 
Vietnamese  people  from  settling  their  do- 
mestic affair*  themselves?" 

We  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  the  aged 
man  we  saw  officiating  at  the  midnight  Mass 
in  Moscow  la  the  actual  author  of  this  docu- 
ment.   But  he  lent  it  hla  name. 

Although  thla  historic  church  might  dare 
to  count  aa  many  aa  40  million  adberenta 
throughout  the  territories  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
there  is  no  way  tot  the  transient  visitor, 
who  stops  only  in  the  major  cities.  To  tell 
how  well  served  (if  served  at  all)  the  faith- 
ful of  the  towns,  villages,  and  countryside 
may  be.  We  learned  that  in  Moscow 
there  are  at  least  40  Orthodox  churches, 
each  with  3  or  4  prteets.  In  Leningrad 
there  may  be  as  many  aa  10  churches. 
Metropolitan  Nlkodtm  said  that  there  are 
enough  priests  to  go  around  (we  can  pre- 
sume he  means  for  those  churches  that  the 
state  allows  to  function) ,  and  that  the  three 
seminaries  that  remain  open  provide  as 
many  new  member*  of  the  clergy  ss  are 
needed.  The  aeminary  at  Zagorsk,  near 
Moscow,  has  approximately  300  students:  the 
one  la  Leningrad,  200:  a  third,  in  Odessa. 
100.  We  were  not  able  to  verify  these  fig- 
ures. A  total  of  000  seminarians  would  seem 
a  pitifully  small  number  for  so  vast  a  coun- 
try, where,  at  least  In  some  areas,  there  art 
so  many  adherents  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
faith. 

During  an  extended  visit  to  the  seminary 
in  Leningrad,  we  inspected  the  chapel,  whers 
the  students  attend  and  help  to  conduct  a 
2-hour  service  in  the  morning  and  another 
3-hour  service  at  night.  We  were  shown 
through  the  student  library  and  reading 
room,  and  we  noticed  among  new  accessions 
three  shelves  of  theological  works  in  Eng- 
lish, most  of  them  from  Anglican  sources. 
Usually,  professors  of  theology  in  the  Rus- 
sian Orthodox  Church  are  laymen.  A  long 
line  of  framed  photographs,  bung  in  th« 
corridors  each  year  to  commemorate  grad 
uatlng  classes,  shows  the  lay  faculty  with 
those  clerical  students  who  have  finished 
course  work.  We  noted,  in  one  recent  group 
photo,  the  face  of  newly  consecrated  Bishop 
Juvenal,  whom  we  bad  met  in  Moscow. 
Since  we  visited  the  seminary  in  Leningrad 
during  the  Chrlstntaa  holidays,  we  had  no 
opportunity  to  meet  the  students,  who  wert 
away  on  vacation.  But  we  did  meet  several 
visiting  seminarians  from  Zagorsk,  some  of 
them  from  Ugahda  and  others  from  Lebanon. 

Incidentally,  a  recent  report  in  the  London 
Spectator,  written  by  a  Moscow  resident, 
tells  of  a  church  opposite  Gorki  Park  on 
which  about  00,000  rubles  have  been  spent 
for  renovations.    Whether  these  funds  canw  . 


from  the  state,  and  were  made  available  to 
preserve  the  artistic  and  architectual  fea- 
tures of  the  church  buildings,  or  from  the 
donatlona  of  the  faithful,  is  not  known. 
The  writer  also  mentioned  the  refurbishing 
of  two  smaller  churches,  one  on  each  aide 
of  the  giant  new  hotel  Roeaiya,  which  we  saw 
to  be  hearing  completion  near  the  Kremlin, 
and  which  our  guide  said  would  be  the  larg- 
est hotel  in  Europe  (6,000  rooms). 

Russian  Orthodox  priests  usually  wear 
their  traditional  black  robes  and  black  hats 
in  the  streets.  We  mingled  with  a  large 
group  of  them  In  Leningrad,  where  15  or 
more  were  holding  some  sort  of  luncheon  or 
reception  In  the  Hotel  Europa  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  age  level  of  the  group  waa 
low.  They  were  well  dressed,  dignified, 
reserved  in  manner.  Some  appeared  shy 
about  talking  with  foreigners. 

The  two  receptions  accorded  us  by  Metro- 
politan Nikodlm  of  Leningrad — one  at  his 
home  In  Leningrad,  the  other  In  a  large 
office  that  he  occupies  In  Moscow — l«t  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of 
warmth,  cordiality,  and  openness.  He  an- 
swered our  questions  in  detail.  He  spoke  of 
the  large  congregations  that  worship  in  his 
churches  in  Leningrad;  1  cathedral  there, 
he  said,  can  contain  as  many  as  12,000  wor- 
shipers. We  got  the  Impression  from  him 
that  the  working "  relations  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  with  the  state  are  tolerable 
and  even  saUsf  actory. 

The  church,  he  explained.  Is  able  to  sup- 
port  Itself  through  offerings  given  for  can- 
dles, which  are  manufactured  very  cheaply, 
and  through  the  sale  of  crucifixes  and  other 
religious  articles.     It  publishes  the  scholarly 
Journal  of  the  Moscow  Patriarchate.     Niko- 
dlm stressed   the  fact  that  his  chxirch  has 
traditionally  never  had  any  special  organlza- 
tlona  for  youth,  and  that  thus  the  Govern- 
ment's proscription   of  special   programs   of 
rellgiotis  formation  for  youth  has  not  caused 
them  to  cxirtall  such  practices.    The  ques- 
Uoner,  of  course.   Is   left  to  wonder   where 
future  believers  are  to  come  from  in  a  society 
that  does   everything  possible — through   Its 
Komsomol  and  other  organlzatlon».^to  at- 
tract the  loyalty  of  youth  to  atheistic  Ideals. 
Metropolitan  Nikodlm  entertained  us  in  a 
spacious  office  and  reception  room,  where  he 
proudly  showed  us  a  photograph  of  himself 
with  Pope  Paul  VI,  Uken  during  his  recent 
visit  to  Rome  for  the  closing  session  of  Vati- 
can CouncU  II,     With  us  during  the  Inter- 
view was  a  distinguished  lay  theologian.  Dr. 
Alexander  Kasem-Beg,  who  acts  as  theologi- 
cal adviser  to  Patriarch  Alexel  and  is  closely 
aaaoclated  with  the  Metropolitan.     Dr.  Ka- 
aem-Beg,  who  taught  for  more  than  10  years* 
at    Cormectlcut    College    during    and    after 
World  War   n,  has  a  great  Interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Vatican  Council.    He  ssdd  he  had 
written  about  2,000  typed  pages  of  commen- 
tary on  Its  decrees.     He  has  not  been  on  a 
visit  to  Rome  in  several  years,  but  frequently 
visited  there  in  earlier  times, 

yisrriNG  thk  pkiests  in  Moscow 

AND   LENINORAD 

Our  visits  with  the  two  Catholic  parish 
priests  In  Moscpw  and  Leningrad  were  ex- 
tremely frateriftl.  Father  Michael  Tarvldls  of 
Moscow  has  an  active  parish.  He  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  this  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  a  Catholic  land,  and  that  those  few 
Catholics  who  are  to  be  found  there  are  im- 
migrants from  Lithuania  or  Poland.  He  says 
that  he  gets  along  well  with  the  government, 
that  religious  leaders  are  occasionally  invited 
to  receptions  in  the  Kremlin,  and  that  when 
he  was  recently  asked  by  Pope  Paul  to  come 
to  visit  the  Vatican  Council  as  the  Pope"« 
special  guest,  government  ofllcials  congratu- 
lated him  on  this  Invitation  and  urged  him 
to  go.  He,  too,  proudly  showed  us  a  photo- 
graph taken  with  Pope  Paul  during  his  stay 
In  Rome. 

Father  Tarvldls  told  an  Interesting  story 
about  a  radio  program  be  taped  a  year  ago 
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last  Christmas  for  an  Italian  network.  He 
asked  for  state  clearance  to  make  this  pro- 
gram, and  was  requested  to  say  what  he  was 
going  to  talk  about.  He  said  he  planned  to 
speak  about  peace,  love,  and  the  Pope.  "What 
are  you  going  to  say  about  the  Pope?"  he 
was  asked,  and  answered :  "I  am  going  to  say 
that  the  Pope  is  in  favor  of  peace  and  has 
great  love  for  all  men."  He  then  proceeded 
to  tape  the  talk,  which  presumably  was 
broadcast  in  Italy.  This,  be  said,  was  the 
only  act  of  control  the  Government  has  exer- 
cised in  his  case  during  his  2 -year  tenure  In 
Moscow.  In  fact,  he  said  that  officials  had 
recently  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  wish 
to  move  to  a  larger  church,  formerly  a  Lu- 
theran Church,  now  no  longer  In  use.  Father 
Tarvldls  had  not  decided  to  leave  his  present 
church.  Just  around  the  corner  from  Lub- 
yanka  IMson. 

Young  Father  Butkiewica  entertained  us 
In  Leningrad  over  the  breakfast  table  in  hie 
modest  quarters  next  to  the  parish  church. 
He  was  sent  to  Leningrad  by  the  Bishop  of 
Riga  In  Latvia,  when  Riga  was  asked  to  sup- 
ply a  priest  to  fill  the  place  of  an  aging 
priest,  now  deceased,  who  waa  there  before 
him.  His  la  a  lonely  post,  but  he  appears  to 
have  no  difficulties  about  it,  and  Insists  that 
things  are  going  along  rather  well  and  that 
notions  held  in  the  West  about  religious  per- 
secution In  the  U,S.S.R.  are  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. He  says  that  no  one  prevents  him 
fnxn  visiting  the  sick  In  the  hospitals.  His 
long,  sung  masses,  followed  by  lengthy 
supplications  done  in  the  Russian  manner, 
warm  his  cold  church  with  hardy  tones  and 
certainly  keep  alive  the  faith  of  his  parish- 
ioners. He  waa  ordained  in  Riga  several 
years  ago  In  a  class  of  nine  aemlnarlana,  all 
the  rest  of  whom  are  working  In  Latvia. 

Thus,  one  came  away  from  conversations 
with    Protestants,    Riisslan    Orthodox    and 
Catholics  with  a  certain  measure  of  hope 
that,  even  though  religious  life  may  never 
be  allowed  to  flourish  under  the  Communist 
regime.  It  atlll  has  a  good  chance  of  surviv- 
ing.    In  fact,  we  heard  in  various  places  of 
the   curiosity  of   younger   people   about  re- 
ligion,   and    even   of   a   certain   faddlshness 
connected  with  their  attendance  at  church 
services   or   wearing   religious  medals.     ITie 
atheistic    overzealousness    of    some    officials 
during  the  previous  regimes,  which  had  been 
more  ruthless  in  their  fight  against  Religion, 
seems  to  be  tapering  off  a  bit.    A  recent  tele- 
vision program,  we  are  told,  even  spoofed  the 
notion  of  trying  to  root  out  all  traces  of  re- 
ligion from  street  names,  native  music,  etc. 
During    the    program,    someone    advocated 
doing  away  with  all  names  of  saints  that  are 
still  to  be  found  on  Soviet  street  signs.    An- 
other speaker  replied  that  the  Government, 
If  It  were  to  be  consistent  in  pursuing  such 
a   policy,   would   then   have   to   change   the 
name  of  every  single  Soviet  citizen  named 
Popov,  because  popov  means  son  of  a  priest. 
We  found  evidence,  too,  of  a  certain  sense 
of  shame,  or  at  least  uncertainty,  about  the 
strident    and    vulgar    displays    of    atheistic 
propaganda  In  the  Leningrad  Museum  de- 
veloped to  that  subject.    We  were  told  by  our 
atheist  friend,  Mr.  Makartsev,  that  we  were 
not  likely  to  flnd  the  museum  displays  "ob- 
jective."    The   guides   there   hustle    foreign 
visitors    past   the   more    gruesome   dlspla3rs, 
which  Include  a  complete  set  of  bright,  shiny 
torture  Instruments,  said  to  have  been  used 
In  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.     A 
Soviet  newspaper  comment  on  the  museum 
recently  remarked  that  It  Is  not  necessary,  in 
teaching  against  religion,  to  "Insult  people." 
The  museum  Is  certainly  not  "objective,"  but 
there  was  a  long  queue  of  Soviet  citizens  out- 
side Its  doors,  patiently  waiting  in  the  bitter 
cold  to  get  into  the  crowded  corridors.     A 
guide  told  us  that  each  weekday  four  to  ten 
groups  of  children  are  shown   through  the 
museum   as    "background  for   their   history 
courses." 

Thus,  there  are  elements  that  suggest  con- 
fldence  and  other  elements  that  make  the 


picture  very  bleak.  God  has  been  taken  out 
of  pubUc  life;  no  religious  Instruction  of 
youth  Is  permitted;  churches  are  severely 
curtailed  in  their  activities;  missionary  work 
is  forbidden.  Yet,  on  balance,  there  seem  to 
be  some  slgna  of  hope  for  Christian  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 


WE  ARE  WORRIED  BT  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  JXW6 

The  plight  of  the  Jewish  i>eople  Is  differ- 
ent. There  are  an  estimated  3  million  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  of  whom  about  half  a 
million  live  In  Moscow  and  330,000  In 
Leningrad.  Because  they  are  a  nation  and 
a  culture  as  well  as  a  religious  group,  Jews 
are  always  officially  denominated  as  such 
(Yevrel),  no  majk^r  from  what  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  the^come.  Thvis,  a  man  from 
the  Ukraine  haa  his  |>aper8  stamped 
"Ukrainian."  another  from  Georgia  has 
"Georgian"  on  hla  papers.  But  a  Ukrainian 
or  a  Georgian  who  la  a  Jew  has  "Yevrel"  In- 
delibly Impressed  on  his  document. 

Moreover,  the  Jew  of  the  Soviet  Union  haa 
a  deep,  atavistic  fear  of  persecution.  He  may 
well  explain  this  fear  by  pointing  to  a  cen- 
turies-old record  of  pogroms  under  the 
czars.  Anti-Semitism,  always  so  rife  In 
Eastern  Europe,  has  deep  roots  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Stalin  and  Khrushchev  were  both 
antl-Semltlc  In  their  writings  and  attitude. 
The  Jewish  people,  therefore,  seem  to  live  In 
constant  apprehension  that  the  "black  years" 
of  the  StaXln  period — 1948-53,  when  so  many 
of  their  leaders  were  sent  off  to  exile  and 
death — may  return. 

Everyone  you  ask  wlU  tell  you  that  Jews 
are  treated  by  the  state  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  other  groups.  When  Jews  com- 
plain that  certain  of  their  requests  have  not 
been  honored,  the  official  explanation  is 
likely  to  be  that  they  have  not  really  made 
clear  what  they  require  for  their  services, 
l^t  them  take  the  InlUatlve,  we  were  told, 
and  there  wlU  be  no  problem. 

But  It  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  so  sim- 
ple. From  what  we  coiUd  see,  the  Jews  are 
afraid.  They  are  more  afraid  of  reprtsaU 
than  any  other  group  we  spoke  with.  They 
are  reported  to  be  much  more  obsequious  to 
the  government  in  their  public  statemenU 
than  other  religious  communities.  If  the  re- 
port Is  Justified,  then  such  obsequiousness 
doubtlees  springs  from  an  understandable 
Insecurity  and  fear.  If  the  chief  rabbi  of 
Moscow  Lb  the  one  who  signs  such  state- 
ments, our  guess  U  that  these  statements 
are  written  for  him  by  others,  probably  by 
the  minor  lay  official  who  are  officers  of  his 
synagogue  and  who  surroimd  him  like  a 
bodyguard.  The  chief  rabbi  can  rarely  be 
visited  In  privacy.  His  lay  committeemen 
close  In  on  him  when  a  visitor  arrives  and 
Inject  themselves  into  the  conversation. 

Our  group  had  the  experience  of  meeting 
with  the  chief  rabbi  In  his  office  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  Sabbath.  The  little  that  he  was 
free  to  tell  us  about  the  conditions  of  Jewish 
life  was  carefully  tailored  U>  the  sensibilities 
of  his  lay  admonltors,  who  were  present. 
They  were  not  only  present,  but  very  vocal. 
Interrupting  the  chief  rabbi,  they  angrily 
asked  us  why  we  had  come,  why  religious 
persons  should  benconcerned  with  such  ques- 
tions as  we  wer*  asking,  why  Americana 
daubed  swastikas  on  synagogues,  and  why  we 
did  not  go  home  and  stop  the  VS.  aggression 
In  Vietnam.  They  overplayed  their  role, 
whatever  it  was  supposed  to  be,  and  made  a 
very  bad  Impression  all  around.  {' 

We  left  Moscow  for  Leningrad  after  cur 
Interview  with  the  chief  rabbi,  promising 
that  we  would  return  for  another  visit  the 
next  week.  On  our  return,  the  chief  rabbi 
waa  unavailable.  We  were  told  that  he  waa 
in  the  hospital,  that  he  was  Ul,  that  he  waa 
"In  quarantine,"  and  that  It  was  Impossible 
for  the  lay  officers  of  the  synagogue  to  reveal 
where  he  could  be  visited.  Rabbi  Schneler 
was  allowed  to  talk  with  him  ©n  the  phone. 
The  chief  rabbi  said  that  he  waa  doing  all 
that  he  could  in  the  situation,  that  he  waa 
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not  ft««  to  say  where  he  wmi*.  and  that  he 
sent  regarda  to  his  brethren  In  the  United 
States. 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  case  of  the  Jews — as 
In  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics — special 
dllBcultiee  arise  because  of  thetr  "outside" 
connections.  Judaism,  if  not  actually  perse- 
cuted as  a  religion.  Is  suspect  because  It  Is 
the  faith  ot  an  International  group  of  be- 
lievers all  over  the  world  who  are  dlFpersed 
but  cohesive,  and  who  can  command  finan- 
cial help  and  the  effective  support  of  propa- 
ganda from  many  Influential  quarters.  We 
caught  a  whiff  of  official  resentment  when 
Mr  Makartsev  looked  at  a  clipping  we 
showed  him  from  a  New  York  paper,  in  which 
a  prominent  rabbi  assailed  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  restrictions  he  said  were  being 
leveled  at  Soviet  Jewry.  Markartaev  brushed 
it  off  as  "anti-Soviet  propaganda." 

One  poaslble  key  to  the  plight  of  the  Jews 
m  the  Soviet  Union  lies  in  what  was  to  us 
the  omlnoxis  activity  of  the  lay  committee- 
men who  surround  the  few  aging  rabbis. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  these  salaried 
laymen  are  not  government  agents.  If  they 
are  not  formally  such,  their  attitude  of  fear 
and  servility  seriously  compromises  the  cause 
of  religious  freedom  ot  the  Jewish  com- 
munity and*  pre»*nts  necessary  Initiatives 
that  would  help  to  solve  the  problems  that 
face  Judaism  In  an  anti-Semitic  land.  Some 
of  them  actually  told  us:  "If  you  say  any- 
thlns.  say  only  what  la  favorable." 

Specific  complaints  with  reFp>ect  to  the 
state  of  the  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union  cover 
a  wide  field:  the  availability  of  matzos.  the 
printing  of  liturgical  books,  the  manufacture 
of  prayer  shawls  and  phylacteries,  the  need 
for  Jewish  burial  grounds,  the  reestabllsh- 
ment  of  a  seminary,  the  wider  authorization 
of  books  In  Yiddish,  the  need  for  a  Yiddish 
press  and  a  Yiddish  theater.  Some  of  theee 
needs  are  religious,  others  cultural.  A  recent 
"Special  Report"  of  the  B'nal  BYlth  Interna- 
tional Council  (l«J40  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20036).  enUUed  "The 
StatiM  of  jiws  In  the  Soviet  Union."  supplies 
excellent,  factual  background.  The  report 
was  published  In  August  IBM. 

Can  Judaism  survive  In  this  unfriendly 
atnuisphere?  The  remaining  rabbis  are  so 
old;  the  Jewish  community  lives  in  such  ap- 
parent fear  and  Insecurity;  there  seems  to  be 
so  little  hope  that  a  seminary  will  be  estab- 
lished. There  Is  no  question  but  that  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union. need  the  prayers  of 
their  fellow  believers — and  of  us  all. 

We  started  oiu  trip  home  by  flying  from 
Moscow  to  Budapest.  Hungary  Is  a  satellite 
covintry.  but  the  change  In  atmosphere 
struck  us  immediately.  Prlesta  walked  the 
streets  in  their  cassocks.  The  churches  were 
open  and  crowded.  The  chief  rabbi  of  Buda- 
pest met  us  at  the  airport.  But  that  la 
another  story. 


Friday  Ni(kt  TelecaitiBf  of  Pro  FooHmJI 
Gamt* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

OV   OHIO 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATTVES 

Monday,  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatness  of  our  country  can.  In  part. 
be  attributed  to  our  spirit  of  competi- 
tiveness and  our  knowledge  that  team- 
work is  Important  In  obtaining  our  goals 
and  retaining  our  basic  freedoms.  One 
of  our  scholastic  sports,  namely  football, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  a  vehicle 


useful  In  the  learning  of  the  value  of 
teamwork  and  useful  also  In  fanning 
the  spark  of  competitive  si^rlt. 

I  would  hereby  warn  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  pos- 
sible demise  of  scholastic  football  and  its 
component  i>arts  of  teamwork  and  com- 
petition. This  demise  will  come  about 
if  and  when  professional  sports  are  al- 
lowed to  compete  with  scholastic  sports 
fo^  attendance  figures  and/or  television 
viewers. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  to^insert  the 
following  letter  into  the  Record  so  that 
all  who  read  it  will  be  cognizant  of  the 
importance  of  voting  wisely  on  S.  950,  an 
act  to  make  the  antitrust  laws  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  applicable  to 
orgranized  professional  team  sports. 
Lancasteb  CrrT  Schools, 

February  10. 1966. 
The  Honorable  Congressman  W.  H.  Moelxxs. 
Lancaster.  Ohio. 

Deab  CoNCKcssiCAN  MOEUJ3I :   In  the  Feb- 
ruary newsletter  from  the  Ohio  High  School 
Athletic   Association   Is   the   following   news 
Item: 
"rmn>AT   night  txixcastino  or  p«opcssionai. 

rOOTBAIX    GAMES 

"On  tte  basis  of  Information  we  have  re- 
ceived, both  the  American  Football  League 
and  the  National  Football  League  will  have 
a  series  of  telecasts  during  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  Interscholastlc  season.  We  are  en- 
listing the  support  of  the  schools,  their  ad- 
ministrators, boards  of  education,  cocu:hes. 
newspapers,  civic  groups,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  In  a  vigorous  campaign  to  pre- 
vent these  telecasts.  We  are  unalterably 
convinced  that  the  insidious  effects  of  such 
a  program  will  have  dire  consequences  on 
interscholastlc  football.  We  solicit  your 
wholehearted  aggressive  cooperation.  Let 
your  Congressman  know  how  you  feel  on 
this  matter." 

We  feel  this  would  have  an  effect  on  high 
school  athletic  programs  and  would  appreci- 
ate 'your  support  on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 
*  Larry  PrrRmsoN. 

Director  of  Physical  Education 

and  AtMetica. 


Ewa  Elementary  and  Intermediate  School 
Children  Outstanding  in  Lincoln  Day 
Protnram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  great  privilege  on  February  11, 
1966,  to  participate  in  a  program  com- 
memorating the  22d  anniversary  of  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  erected  In  honor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  Ewa  Elementary 
and  Intermediate  School  in  Hawaii.  The 
annual  function  has  drawn  national  at- 
tention and  has  been  featured  in  na- 
tional publications.  Under  the  guiding 
hands  of  Its  principal,  Mr.  Ross  Bach- 
man,  who,  incidentally,  was  my  high 
school  teacher  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
the  school  has  kei>t  up  a  traditlonsd  prac- 
tice of  paying  tribute  to  the  honored,  and 
the  bronze  likeness  of  our  16th  Presi- 
dent is  annually  draped  with  floral  lels. 


The  program  this  year  also  featured 
Lydia  Goto,  a  sixth  grader,  who  read  a 
poem  which  she  herself  had  composed, 
entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln."  The  pro- 
gram was  highlighted  by  Gail  Omiya  who 
delivered  her  winning  essay  which  bore 
the  chsdlenging  title,  "How  Do  We  Com- 
pare With  Abe  Lincoln?" 

Both  compositions  reflect  the  tre- 
mendous impact  which  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  is  continuing  to  exert  on 
our  young  Americans.  It  was  deeply  re- 
assuring to  me  to  find  that  even  our 
schoolchildren  of  tender  years  have  the 
capacity  to  recognize  and  admire  the  fine 
personal  qualities  that  Limoln  possessed. 

I  was  asked  to  this  Lincqin  Day  obser- 
vance as  the  principal  speaker  to  pro- 
vide some  food  for  Inspirational  thought, 
but  It  was  I  who  came  away  from  It  all 
the  richer  because  of  the  experience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Congressman  from 
Hawaii,  I  am  proud  to  share  Lydia's 
poem  and  Gail's  essay  with  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  Their  re- 
spective original  compositions  follow : 
How  Do  We  Compare  With  Abe  Lincoln? 
(By  Oall  Omlya) 

A  man's  heredity,  envlroiunent.  appear- 
ance, and  education  do  not  make  blm  suc- 
cessful or  famous. 

Abrabam  Lincoln  lived  In  a  log  cabin  with 
not  much  furniture.  Children  nowadays  live 
In  comfortable  furnished  homes  and  are  still 
asking  for  more  things  like  color  television 
seta,  stareos,  and  transistor  radios.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  thankful  for  what  few  things  he . 
had. 

Children  of  today  fuss  about  the  use  of 
their  study  desks  by  their  younger  brothers 
or  sLstars.  Tbey  complain  about  their  using 
them  tcjb  often  and  messing  them  up.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  had  no  desk,  so  this  detarmlned 
boy  bad  to  He  on  the  floor  and  study  by  the 
fireplace.  He  had  no  pencil  or  paper  like  we 
have  today,  but  he  was  satisfied  with  charcoal 
which  served  as  his  pencil  and  a  smooth 
board  which  served  as  his  paper. 

Many  of  us  complain  about  walking  a 
block  or  tt^o  to  school  and  have  to  ride  to 
school.  Abraham  Lincoln  walked  2  miles  to 
school  with  his  sister.  They  did  not  com- 
plain because  they  believed  It  was  a  great 
privilege  to  attend  school. 

Children  nowadays  want  fashionable  cloth- 
ing. Girls  want  the  English  type  of  dresses 
with  the  high  waist.  Boys  like  to  wear  the 
Beatle  boota  made  In  England.  Many  chil- 
dren like  to  get  new  things  whenever  a  spe- 
cial occasion  comes  up.  Abraham  Lincoln 
didn't  have  many  new  things.  He  had  no 
shoes  except  in  winter  when  he  did  have  a 
pair  of  home-sewn  moccasins  to  cover  nis 
bare  feet  and  a  coo.nskln  cap  to  wear  over  his 
head.  His  clothes  were  made  from  homespun 
cotton. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  honest  lad  and 
thus  he  acquired  the  nickname.  "Honest 
Abe."  A  car.  a  monument,  a  penny,  and  a 
city,  all  remind  us  of  this  great  man.  We, 
at  Ewa  School,  are  even  more  fortunate  for 
we  have  a  statue  on  our  school  ground  to 
remind  us  of  what  he  stood  for. 

Hrfw  many  of  you  are  honest  with  yovir- 
selves?  When  homework  Is  assigned,  do  ^rou 
let  It  go  and  then  early  the  next  day  go  to 
school'and  copy  the  work  from  your  friends? 
Or  are  you  one  of  those  who  write  the  an- 
swers when  the  teacher  or  studenta  read  their 
answers?  There  are  many  children  who  are 
taking  these  shCH-t  cuta  In  school  work.  It 
Is  a  shame  that  the  children  have  to  cheat 
themselves.  What  will  the  future  be  for 
these  children? 

'  SotxM  ohlldren  feel  that  they  oan't  do  well 
in  school  because  they  come  from  homes 
whosi^  parenta  are  not  very  well   educated. 
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But  look  at  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  of  his 
parenta  could  neither  read  nor  write.  He 
did  well  because  he  wanted  to  learn.  Every- 
one who  has  read  his  Gettysburg  Address 
knows  what  a  fine  writer  he  was. 

Abraham  Lincoln  taught  us  a  leeaon  which 
we  sometimes  tend  to  forget,  that  what  a 
person  can  do  and  what  be  has  to  say  are 
fax  more  important  than  what  kind  of  pw- 
ento  he  has,  or  what  kind  of  house  be  lives 
in,  or  what  style  of  clothes  he  wears.  We 
must  leem  to  make  the  most  of  what  we  have 
and  do  what  Is  right.  And  as  we  look  at  our 
statue  each  day,  let  It  continue  to  inspire  us 
with  all  his  virtues,  so  we  can  all  be  better 
persons  In  the  tomorrows  to  come.  Let  us 
not  let  this  statue  be  here  in  vain. 

Abraham  LiNCOur 
(ByLydlaGoto) 
Born  In  the  great  year  of  1809. 
Fata  showed  wisdom  In  his  line. 

Poor  boy,  ragged  clothes,  hla  feet  were  bare. 
To  lead  a  life  of  tander  care. 

'Twas  In  a  log  schoolhouse  he  was  to  learn 
That  for  education  he  would  forever  yearn. 

In  1816,  a  move  to  Indiana 
What    hardships    they    endured,    Abe    and 
Sarah. 

To  grow  up  on  the  frootler  was  a  challenge 

Indeed 
A  life  of  his  own  Abe  wbs  to  lead. 

He  did  different  odd  Jobs,  tmt  none  were 

near 
The  end  of  the  line  tor  the  search  of  a 

career. 

For  poUtloai  office  then  Abraham  ran 
And  soon  he  was  elected  Oongreseman. 

Lincoln,  the  President  In  1861 

At  la£t  hla  great  deelre  Abraham  had  won. 

The  Civil  War  began  diorlng  Abe's  admlnl*. 
tratlon 

But  he  tackled  this  problem  with  great  de- 
termination. 

So  we  pay  trlbuta  to  this  great  God's  hand 
Who  helped  to  creata  our  free  honest  land. 


Loaisiaoa  Coandl  for  Music  and  Ferform- 
bkg  Arts,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

OF   LOTTISLAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  percentagewise,  Louisiana  has 
forged  ahead  of  her  sister  States  In  In- 
dustrial development  and  Ui  raising  the 
per  capita  Income  of  her  citizens.  Our 
progress  along  material  lines  has  been 
matched  by  renewed  Interest  and  em- 
phasis in  Louisiana's  long  and  varied  cul- 
tural background. 

A  distinguished  group  of  government 
ofHcials,  civic  leaders  and  private  citizens 
have  banded  together  to  form  the  Louis- 
iana Council  for  Music  and  Performing 
Arts,  Inc.  The  laudatory  purposes  and 
aims  of  the  new  group  are  succinctly 
stated  in  a  brochure  prepared  by  the 
council  which  I  now  read  for  your  con- 
sideration: 

For  years  our  State  has  needed  an 
organlzatlan  of  many  dtlnena  of  good  will, 
to  enrich  the   existence  of  our  cltlea  and 


towns  and  smaller  areas.  In  music  and  per- 
forming arts — the  good  things  of  life  which 
encourage  the  realization  of  values  by  which 
mkn  live. 

Now,  after  long  advance  efforts  In  many 
parta  of  Louisiana,  we  are  launching  a  care- 
ful, well-prepared  movement  toward  that 
end. 

The  purposes  are  several: 

1.  To  stimulata  greater  statewide  Interest 
in  mijslc.  In  the  theater  In  Ita  many  forms, 
and  In  the  wide  variety  of  related  arte  In 
which  the  adulta  and  the  young  have  always 
joined  to  their  mutual  benefit. 

2.  To  give  concrete,  vigorous  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  Louisiana  talent 
In  these  fields. 

3.  To  advance  the  provisions  for  suitable 
performing  facilities  throughout  Loulslsma. 

4.  To  work  steadily  and  effectively  In 
drawing  new  visitors  and  new  industries  to 
the  State. 

5.  To  help  In  creating  the  best  possible 
cultural  Image  of  Louisiana  In  the  eyee  of 
the  Nation  and  of  the  world. 

6.  To  assist  In  obtaining  the  former  Civil 
Courts  Building  on  Royal  Street  in  New 
Orleans,  for  conversion  into  a  great  Louisi- 
ana Center  for  Music  and  «'erf arming  Arts — 
as  a  major  center,  but  not  the  sole  one.  In 
the  furtherance  of  this  statewide  goal. 

Rival  cities  of  the  South  are  succeeding  In 
many  Instances  In  overtaking  the  leadership 
long  claimed  by  Louisiana.  For  our  ovra 
continued  cultural  advancement,  as  wril  as 
for  the  realization  of  our  opportunities,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  supply  a  present  gap, 
an  luifwiiunate  lag  In  our  community  life. 

Then,  too,  we  must  be  prepared  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  which  the  thousands  of 
newcomers  to  our  State  expect  of  their  new 
places  of  residence. 

Toward  these  ends  we  will  work  for  the 
following  detailed  goal: 

Development  of  a  cultural  exchange  plan 
throughout  Louisiana;  the  listing  of  talent 
and  organizations  In  this  field,  so  that  each 
commxuilty  can  note  what  It  has  to  offer 
and  what  other  communities  provide;  en- 
couragement of  booking  of  one  or  more  cul- 
tural attractions  from  s\ich  lista,  thus  giving 
artlsta  new  Incentive  to  remain  In  Louisi- 
ana and  at  the  same  time  allowing  Loulslan- 
lans  to  benefit  by  enjoyment  of  the  talent 
remaining  in  our  State. 

Such  encouragement  and  increased  audi- 
ences would,  we  feel,  raise  the  level  of  con- 
certo, productions,  and  other  presentations. 

Local  unite,  to  be  headed  by  leading  citi- 
zens of  each  community,  wlU  be  formed  In 
every  parish,  city,  tmd  town,  to  unite  cul- 
tural Intereste  and  encourage  the  sharing  of 
many  beneflte.  Such  unite  will  stimulate 
addlOonal  Interest  and  develop  greater  com- 
munity pride  in  local  talent — and  alsp  give 
Impetus  to  further  cultural  opportxinlUes^ 
and  attractions. 

We  will  work  to  develop  an  accurate,  com- 
prehensive calendar  of  evento.  In  order  to 
Interest  more  Loxilslanlans  In  the  musical 
and  performing  arte  In  our  State;  to  draw 
additional  visitors  to  Louisiana;  to  Increase 
the  proepecte  of  tours  and  ctrculte  by  indi- 
vidual artlsta  or  groups  of  performers;  to 
encourage  more  and  better  evente  of  gr«iter 
variety  In  festivals,  Indl/ldual  evente.  and 
related  activities  In  every  part  of  the  State; 
to  show  business  and  Industry  additional 
reasons  for  locating  in  Louisiana. 

We  will  work  steadily,  with  energy  and 
Imagination,  to  encourage  the  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  many  existing  schools  and 
organizations  which  deal  with  music  and 
performing  arte. 

We  win  cooperate  with  colleges  and  educa- 
tional leaders  to  explore  all  posslbUltles  for 
enrichment  of  the  life  of  our  Louisiana 
communities. 

We  wUl  give  particular  stress  to  the  devd- 
opment  of  cultural  api^reclatlon  among  our 
young  people. 


We  will  woric  vlgcffoosly  to  bring  forth,  or 
widen,  the  range  of  programs  for  school- 
children. 

Not  least,  we  wlU  eooperate  with  all  other 
groups  or  Indlvlctuala  to  foster  a  high  level 
of  presentation  and  an  ever-enriched  talent 
which  will  attract  audiences  and  be  of  last- 
ing educational  value  for  Louisiana. 

Throughout  America  our  people  are  be- 
coming steadily  more  and  more  aware  of  the 
need  for  realization  of  their  cultural  oppor- 
tunities. The  national  trend  of  interest  in 
music,  the  performing  arte,  and  related  sub- 
Jecte  Is  revealed  graphically  in  >the  soaring 
sales  of  books,  musical  Instrumente  and 
records,  and  the  ever-Increasing  attendance 
at  plays,  symphony,  opera,  operetta,  folk 
music.  Jazz  concerta,  dance  groups,  theater 
and  musical  festivals,  and  many,  many  other 
kinds  of  performances. 

Louisiana  has  a  long  and  varied  cultural 
background.  This  Is  the  birthplace  of  Jazz. 
The  first  opera  In  the  Nation  was  here, 
and  regular  professional  theatrical  perform- 
ances were  held  In  the  State  as  early  as 
1791,  or  earlier.  One  noteworthy  aspect  of 
our  rich  Louisiana  advantages  stems  from  the 
fact  that  cultural  activities  come  In  a  wide 
■  variety  of  forms — not  least  of  theia— folk 
singing  and  creative  writing.  In  each  of 
these  aspecte  Louisiana  has  contributed  ex- 
ponente  who  have  won  national  fame. 

Many  businesses  place  a  high  emphasis  on 
cultural  and  recreational  offerings  of  a  re- 
gion being  considered  for  potential  location 
of  a  plant.  Often  employees,  ranging  from 
top  management  to  unskilled  worker,  find 
that  cultural  and  recreational  faculties  af- 
fect employment  decisions.  We  must  for- 
get none  of  these  facte  In  our  labors  to  bring 
Louisiana  back  to  her  rightful  place  as  one 
of  the  major  cultural  centers  of  America. 
In  the  former  Civil  Coxirte  Building  on 
RoyaJ.  Street  we  feel  certain  that  we  have 
AJt&ioi  asset,  a  splendid  structxire  to  pro- 
jnde  a  magnificent  setting  for  our  work.  Ita 
use  for  this  purpose,  after  conversion,  has 
been  declared  entirely  feasible;  the  coete 
of  such  conversion  would  be  comparatively 
small — the  beneflte  to  the  State  would  be 
tremfendous.  Thousands  of  groups  and  In- 
dividuals favor  developing  a  music  center  In 
the  Vleux  Carre  because  of  Ite  tourist  appeal 
and  have  given  their  warm  support  to  the 
Royal  Street  building  as  an  Ideal  setting  for 
a  State  center  for  music  and  performing 
arte,  and  for  use  for  advertising  purposes  for 
the  many  attractions  In  all  other  sections 
of  Loulslanil. 

We  solicit  your  cooperation  and  support. 
We  invite  you  to  Join  the  LouUlana  CouncU 
for  Music  and  Performing  Arte.  For  the 
betterment  of  our  State,  let  us  take  this 
step  forward  together. 

For  further  Information  and  membership 
application  address:  Louisiana  Council  for 
Music  and  Performing  Arts.  Inc.,  865  Com- 
merce Building,  Post  Office  Box  4775,  Baton 
Rouge,  lA. 

LoxnsiANA  CatmciL  foe  Mtrsic  akd  Pertorm- 

tNG  AsTS,  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

officers 

The  Honorable  John  J.  McKelthen,  Cover- 

nor  of  the  State  of  Lovilslana;  State  capital. 

Baton  Rouge;  honorary  chairman,  board  of 

directors. 

Mrs.  Earl  K.  Long,  chairman,  board  of  di- 
rectors, 7449  Boyce  Drive,  featon  Houge;  wife 
of  late  former  Governor  of  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Blum,  president  and 
founder,  7624  St.  Charles  i  Avenue.  New 
Orleans. 

Senator  Mlchaol  H.  O'Keefe,  first  vice  pres- 
ident, American  Bank  Building,  New  Or- 
leans; attorney  at  law  and  Louisiana  Senate 
floor  leader. 

Mrs,  Jottn  B.  Foumet,  vice  president, 
Booeevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans  (and  Jennlnga, 
La.)  ;  wife  of  the  chief  justice  of  Louisiana. 
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Congressman  Bdwtm  W.  Kdwabos.  tIc*- 
presldent.  13641  North  Avenue.  J.,  Crowler: 
Member  of  U.S.  Cocgreas.  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Carmoucbe.  Tlce-presldent. 
1111  Bayou  Oaka  Lane.  lAke  Charles;  attor- 
ney at  law. 

Mr.  Roy  Therlot,  corresponding  secretary; 
State  comptroller.  State  capltol.  Baton 
Rouge   (and  Abbeville). 

Blra.  Ellen  Bryan  Moore,  recording  secre. 
tary:  registrar  of  State  lands.  State  capltol. 
Baton  Rouge. 

Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Martai.  treasurer.  1139 
Eleonore  Street.  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  George  Piazza,  parliamentarian,  1807 
Pere  Marquette  Building.  N^  Orleans;  at- 
torney at  law„  ^ 

BOABo  or  ojmmotoma 

Mrs.  Lionel  Adams.  2402  Octavla  Street. 
Newi;>rleans. 

Mn.  Oeorge  W.  Bernard.  1S71  OcUvia 
Street.  New  Orleans. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  H.  C.  Bezou,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
New  Orleans,  734  Camp  Street.  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  WUllam  T.  Brown,  manager,  Kalaw 
Aluminum  ft  Chemical  Corp.  public  affairs, 
southern  area,  430  Oil  and  Gas  Building,  New 
Orleans:  industrial  development  advisor  to 
Gov.  John  J.  McKeithen. 

Mrs.  Edgar  Burns,  1331  State  Street,  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Victor  Buasle.  State  president  of  Lou- 
isiana AFL-CIO,  Poet  Office  Box  58,  Baton 
Rouge. 

Mr.  Henry  Zac  Carter,  president.  Avondale 
%        Shipyards.    Inc..    Avondale.    La.;    residence: 
1300  Valence,  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Russell  Clark.  1080  State  Street.  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Pierre  Clemenceau.  485  Lowerllne 
Street.  'Slew  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Coughlln.  3938  Albwt  Street. 
Alexandria. 

Mr  Charles  Q.  Crawford.  1315  Plrst  Street. 
New  Orleans. 

Councilman  Henry  B.  Curtis.  City  Hall. 
Civic  Center,  New  Orleans;  councilman  of 
New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  David,  3738  St.  Charles  Ave- 
nue. New  Orleans. 

Mr*.  E.  Allen  Davis,  505  Hartng  Road.  Me- 
talrle.  La. 

Mrs.  Charles  de  la  Vergne,  473  Walnut 
Street.  New  Orleans 

Mr.  Vail  Deloney.  speaker  of  the  house. 
State  legislature.  State  capltol.  Baton  Rouge; 
residence:  1003  Lake  Street.  Lake  Providence. 

Mr  William  J.  Dodd.  State  superintendent 
of   education.   State   capltol.    Baton    Rouge. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  C.  Downs,  MUltary  Highway. 
Plnevllle.  Alexandria. 

Bir  T.  Sterling  Dunn.  301  Baronne  Street, 
New  Orleans,  group  manager.  Sears,  Roebuck 
*  Co.  In  New  Orleans,  past  president  of  Intsr- 
natlonal  House  of  New  Orleans  (1065). 

Mrs  Crawford  H.  EllU.  5411  St.  Charles 
Avenue.  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Robert  Ewlng.  Jr..  Shreveport,  editor, 
the  Shreveport  Tlmea. 

lix.  Paul  Fabry.  International  House.'  807 
Oravler  Street.  New  Orleans,  managing  di- 
rector. International  House  cd  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Darwin  Fenner.  015  Coounon  Street. 
New  Orleans:  president,  board  of^admlnlstra- 
tors,  Tulane  University. 

Mr.  Murray  C.  Flncber,  1315  Prytanla 
Street.  New  Orleans;  vice  president.  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Dr.  Joel  L.  Fletcher.  Lafayette:  past  presi- 
dent (1966).  University  of  Southwestern 
Louisiana. 

Mr  Harold  Forgotstoo.  Whitney  Bank 
Building.  New  Orleans:  immediate  past  pres- 
fdent.  Cultural  Attractions  Fund  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mr*.  M\uiel  B.  Francis.  1535  Louisiana 
Avenue.  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Richard  W.  freeman.  395  Walnut 
Street.  New  Orleans. 


Mr.  W.  Crawford  Fullllove.  Shreveport; 
chairman.  cultural  affairs  committee, 
chamber  ot  commerce,  Shreveport. 

Mr.  James  Gardner.  Shreveport:  former 
mayor  of  Shreveport. 

Mr.  Caniillle  Gravel.  811  Murray  Street. 
Alexandria:  attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Maurice  Grundy.  National  Bank  of 
Commerce.  New  Orleans;  president.  Maurice 
W.  Grundy  Lumber  Co. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hamilton.  1134  St.  John 
Street.  Lafayette. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Haspel,  Sheraton-Charles 
Hotel,  N^w  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Venus  D.  Hells.  2323  Prytanla  Street. 
New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Hunt  Henderson.  1410  Second  Street. 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  J.  Paul  Hewitt.  1312  Louisville  Avenue. 
Monroe:  chairman.  Louisiana  Commission  of 
Culture  and  the  Performing  Arts. 

•Mr.  Homer  L  Hitt.  office  of  the  chancellor. 
LSU  at  New  Orleans;  chancellor.  LSU.  New 
Orleans. 

Mrs.  Elayn  Hunt.  Raymond  Building. 
Baton  Rouge:   attorney  at  law. 

Dr.  John  Hunter.  Baton  Rouge:  president. 
Louisiana  State  University. 

tin.  Hamilton  P.  Jones,  2433  Prytanla 
Street.  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Jordan.  1415  Third  Street. 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Harnett  T.  Kane.  5919  Freret  Street. 
New  Orleans;  author,  president  of  Louisiana 
Landmarks  Society. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Kenney.  13  Maryland  Drive. 
New  Orleans:  vice  president.  Malson  Blanche 
Co..  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  E.  James  Kock.  2535  St.  Charles  Ave- 
nue. New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Jules  F.  Landry.  348  Lafayette  Street. 
Baton   Rouge;    attorney   at   law. 

Bflrs.  Harry  Latter.  Pontchartraln  Hotel. 
New  Orleans. 

..^Dr.  Herbert  E.  Longenecker.  13  Audubon 
Place.  New  Orleans:  president.  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Mark  P.  Lowrey.  509  Orleans  Street. 
New  Orleans:  architect,  president.  Vleux 
Carre  Property  Owners.  Inc..  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Wade  O.  Martin.  Jr..  State  capital. 
Baton  Rouge:  secretary  of  state. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Mc Bride.  1623  Dufoesat 
Street.  N^w  Orleans;  wife  of  Judge  McBrlde. 
court  of  appeals.  State  of  Lo\Uslan4. 

Mr.  Edwin  R.  McDonald.  Newellton;  cotton 
planter. 

Mrs.  J.  Edgar  Monroe.  5531  St.  Charles  Ave- 
nue. New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Moran.  1448  P^aurth  Street. 
New  Orleans,  chairman  of  board,  Thomas  J. 
Moran  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Mrs.  James  Morrison.  Hammond:  wife  of 
U.S.  Congressman  MoaxisoN. 

Mr.  Joseph  MuUlna.  Monroe:  dean.  School 
of  Music.  Northeast  Louisiana  University, 
Monroe. 

Mr.  J.  Freyhan  Odenhelmer,  4  Dtinlelth 
Court,  New  Orleans:  president.  New  Orleans 
Philharmonic  Symphony  Association. 

Mrs  Duncan  Parham,  4833  St.  Charles  Ave- 
nue, New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Fred  Preaus,  110  North  Franklin,  Bas- 
trop; attorney-at-law. 

Mrs.  M1''>'»'''  Provosty.  1111  Jefferson  Ave- 
nue. New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  W.  Boatner  ReUy.  Jr.,  2321  Prytanla 
Street.  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  W.  Boatner  ReUy  m.  M  Pelham 
Drive.  Metalrle. 

Mrs.  O.  N.  Reynolds.  Columbia,  chairman. 
Folk  Festival  of  Columbia,  La. 

Mrs.  Peggy  Richards.  SUte  Museum.  New 
Orleans;  director  of  Louisiana  State  Museum. 

Mayor  Victor  H.  Schlro.  city  hall,  civic  cen- 
ter. Hvr"  Orleans;  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
Orleans. 

Mr.  Clem  Sthrt.  5870  Canal  Boulevard. 
Nsv  Orleans:  president.  National  American 
Bank  of  New  Orleans. 


Mrs.  W.  E.  Slmms.  1427  Fourth  Street.  New 
Orleans. 

Very  Reverend  Andrew  C.  Smith,  Loyola 
University,  New  Orleans:  president,  Loyola 
University.  j 

Mrs.  Oeorge  M.  SnelUngs,  Jr.,  Monroe;  at- 
torney-at-law. 

Mrs.  Frank  P.  Stubbe,  in,  1415  Third  Street, 
New  Orleans;  president.  State  Youth  Group 
of  the  Louisiana  Council  of  Music  and  Per- 
forming Arts.  Inc. 

Mr.  B.  B.  Taylor.  Uoulslana  National  Bank 
Building,  Baton  Rouge. 

Mr.  John  P.  Tims,  615  North  Street,  New 
Orleans;  president,  the  Tlmes-Plcayune 
Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Calvin  Watts,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Public  Works,  State  Capltol  Annex,  Baton 
Rouge:  assistant  director,  department  of  pub- 
lic works. 

Mr.  Qus  Weill.  State  Capltol.  Baton  Rouge; 
executive  secretary  to  the  Governor  of 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Philip  Werlein  IV.  605  Canal  Street. 
New  Orleans;  president,  Werleln's  for  Music. 

Mrs.  L.  Kemper  Williams.  2618  Coliseum 
Street.  New  Orleans. 

Mrs.  Francis  A.  Woolfley,  933  Solomon 
Place,  New  Orleans. 


The  Wqi-To  Wdf 

E3?rENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 'war 
In  Vietnam  was  going  on  for  some  time 
before  we  got  into  it.  The  war  in  Eu- 
rope raged  for  years  before  we  made  an 
all-out  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  atroc- 
ities. To  show  any  less  of  a  desire  or 
passion  to  help  our  oriental  friends  who 
love  freedom  and  democracy,  would  be 
discrimination. 

We  have  had  to  make  these  decisions 
In  the  past,  and  until  a  better  world  is 
built,  we  probably  will  have  to  make  sim- 
ilar decisions  in  the  future.  The  fol- 
lowing editorial  points  out  that  our  basic 
will  must  remain  the  same  in  order  to 
discourage  future  conflicts  and  shorten 
the  present  one.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  aforementioned  edi- 
torial: 

Was  Pouct  :  'Tm«  Wai.  To  Win 

In  the  argximent  between  the  "hawks"  and 
the  "doves"  over  conduct  of  the  Vietnamese 
war,  the  basic  principles  and  all  the  lessons 
bought  In  blood  from  the  past  are  being 
Ignored  onoe  again. 

"Hawks"  who  want  to  blast  "all  out"  in 
a  total  destruction  of  North  Vietnam's  In- 
dustry, agriculture  and  commerce  are  as 
wrong  as  the  "ddlres"  who  want  to  buy  peace 
with  appeasement. 

Neither  works. 

The  task  of  diplomacy  and  of  policy  re- 
mains the  same  even  though  they  have  de- 
generated to  the  ues  of  war  as  a  tool.  War 
Is  not  a  purpose  in  Itself.  Victory,  even.  Is 
not  aji  end  in  Itself. 

Ever  since  Clausewltz  first  expressed  It.  ev- 
ery student  of  war  has  agreed  and  recognized 
that  the  purpose  of  war  Is  to  change  the 
enemy**  mind.  It  Is  a  contest  of  wUl,  and  it 
Is  his  will  we  seek  to  break,  and  our  will  that 
he  seeks  to  break. 

)t  la  costly  to  forget  this  simple  fact. 
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We  forgot  It  in  World  War  II  with  our  de- 
mand of  unconditional  surrender  that 
lengthened  the  war  substantially. 

We  did  even  more  damage  with  the  Mor- 
genthau  plan,  another  civilian  stunt  that 
horrified  professional  military  people.  In 
Prance,  the  German  armies  were  cnunbling — 
a  remnant  with  only  fiashes  of  the  German 
fighting  spirit — until  the  plan  was  revealed 
to  reduce  Germany  to  one  big  pastureland. 
Then,  in  the  bulge,  German  officers  and 
men,  veterans  and  tenderleet,  fought  like 
tigers  once  again.  The  threat  of  total  de- 
struction revived  them  tO'rtrloufl  battle. 

Russian  armies  surrendered  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  soldiers,  with  little  sign 
of  any  fighting  spirit  when  the  Germans 
slashed  Into  the  Ukraine,  but  after  the  Ger- 
man command  treated  all  Slavs  as  slaves. 
Red  troops  and  partisans  fought,  even  In 
small  units  and  surrounded,  to  the  death. 

More  recently,  the  Arabs'  loud  boasts  and 
threats  boldly  calling  for  the  extermination 
of  the  Jews  In  Israel  contributed  to  the  fierce 
and  desperate  fighting  spirit  of  the  Israeli 
troops  and  civilians  alike,  and  contributed  to 
the  Arab  defeat. 

It  does  not  help  victory  to  wage  a  war  of 
extermination  or  seeming  extermination.  It 
merely  provides  you  with  a  desjjerate  noth- 
ing to  lose  enemy  who  makes  victory  harder. 
It  Is  his  win  you  are  at  war  with  In  the  first 
place.  Tour  strategy  must  not  be  to  make 
It  stronger,  but  to  make  It  weaker. 

Appeasement  also  falls  because  It  whets  the 
appetite  of  the  aggressor  and  strengthens  his 
will  to  take  more  and  more  by  force.  It  Cer- 
tainly doesn't  weaken  his  will. 

The  League  of  Nations  declined  to  act 
against  Japan  in  Manchuria,  and  the  Man- 
churian  adventure  was  promptly  expanded  to 
an  attempt  to  seize  all  China  and  eventually 
Into  the  attack  on  all  southeast  Asia  cov- 
ered by  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

We  now  know,  that  because  of  our  previous 
conduct,  the  Japanese  launched  their  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  calculation  that  we 
simply  wouldn't  have  the  stomach  for  a  long 
war  In  the  far  Pacific  and  would  negotiate 
a  peace  In  which  they  would  get  all  tba^they 
really  wanted. 

The  Japanese  success  In  Manchuria  was 
the  signal  for  Mussolini  to  hit  Ethiopia, 
knowing  now  that  the  League  of  Nations 
wouldn't  really  interfere.  I 

The  neutrality  of  the  Democratic  world 
(which  meant  no  arms  for  Republican  Spain) 
emboldened  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  send 
arms  and  troops  to  Franco  In  the  Spanish 
Civil  War — and  the  Communists  to  take  over 
the  Republican  defenders. 

Western  eagerness  to  understand,  make 
concessions,  and  let  bygones  be  bygones 
led  directly  to  Hitler's  bolder  and  bolder  ad- 
ventures— and  ultimately  to  World  War  U. 

This  Is  a  course,  or  series  of  courses,  not 
only  charted  by  history  in  terms  of  public 
events,  but  available  for  study  from  detailed 
accounts  from  Inside  both  German  and  Japa- 
nese regimes  which  reveal  the  processes  of 
thought  and  reaction,  and  how  our  appease- 
ment did  Infiuence  them  directly  to  the 
course  of  ultimate  disaster  and  major  war. 

The  problem  of  policy  and  of  war  Is  the 
same.  To  Influence  the  will  of  one's  oppo- 
nent. 

How  Is  that  done? 

1.  He  must  be  convinced  that  your  will 
is  not  weakening,  that  he  cannot  change 
your   mind. 

2.  He  must  be  convinced  that  he  cannot 
physically  achieve  victory. 

3.  And  he  must  be  convinced  that  peace 
will  not  be  too  bad. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  other  clever  Ideas 
about  the  natiu-e  of  a  challenge  at  arms,  but, 
unhappily  history  Is  Uttered  with  the  wreck- 
age of  the  empires  that  tried  to  meet  ag- 
gression with  other,  more  clever  means. 

China  itself,  once  a  great  and  powerful 
civilization,  decided  it  wanted  nothing  but 


peace,  and  figured  to  be  so  much  more  intel- 
ligent than  the  barbEu^ans  on  Its  borders 
that  It  could  persuade  and  sometimes  bribe 
them  to  peace  (and  even  hire  some  of  them 
to  police  the  borders) .  China  promptly  fell 
to  the  Mongols  like  a  ripe  plum. 

And  that  success  stirred  the  Mongol  lead- 
er, Genghis  Khan,  to  rampage  on  across  half 
the  world. 

Today,  the  Reds  by  their  actions  In  battle 
and  by  their  words  and  propaganda,  are  try- 
ing to  achieve  victory  by  convincing  the 
American  people  that  (1)  their  will  Is  un- 
breakable, (2)  we  cannot  win  on  the  battle- 
ground, and  (3)  surrender  would  make  things 
better  for  us.  This  is  their  road  to  victory. 
They  expect  to  win  by  bending  our  will. 

And  some  folks  in.  our  midst  are  trying  to 
convince  us  of  precisely  the  same  things. 

It  certainly  handicaps  us  in  accomplishing 
the  necessary  conditions  for  an  end  to  Red 
aggression.  There  Is.  actually,  no  question 
but  that  we  can  beat  them,  and  no  serious 
question  but  that  all  we  ask  is  for  them  to 
top  grabbing.  But  the  question  of  our  basic 
will  remains. 

They  are  counting  on  It.  It  provides  them 
the  Indispensable  motive  for  continuing  an 
otherwise  hopeless  war. 

Yet  convincing  them  of  our  determination 
is  the  only  way  to  peace.  Appeasement 
merely  provides  the  Ideal  conditions  for  a 
new  and  larger  attack.  All-out  destruction 
only  provides  the  conditions  for  an  all-out 
defense. 

The  way  left  to  us  to  shorten  the  conflict 
and  discourage  future  ones  both  is  to  apply 
powerful  military  pressure  at  the  front — and 
an  open  escape  hatch  behind  it  whereby  they 
can  stop  the  war  and  escape  without  too  seri- 
ous harm. — C.L.  Dancet. 


Noted  Harvard  Professors  Say  die  Presi- 
dent Is  Wrong  on  Section  201(a)  of 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1965 
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Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1965,  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  into  law  the  bill, 
S.  2300,  which  subsequently  became  the 
Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1965.  he  voiced  strong  op- 
position to  one  of  the  sections,  section 
201(a)  of  the  legislation  which  requires 
only  committee  approval  of  water  re- 
source projects  costing  less  then  $10 
million  rather  thsui  congressional  ap- 
proval. 

The  President's  strong  statement  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  re- 
frain from  exercising  the  authority  which 
section  201(a)  vests  in  him  and  accusing 
the  Congress  of  enacting  legislation 
which,  in  his  opinion,  runs  counter  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
came  as  a  profound  shock  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  many,authorlties  in  the  area 
of  constitutional  interpretations. 

Inasmuch  as  similar  provisions  are 
contained  in  at  least  two  public  laws 
from  which  similar  authority  is  derived: 
Public  Law  86-249,  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959  and  Public  Law  83-566,  the 
Watershed  Protection   and  Flood  Pre- 


vention Act;  it  came  as  a  surprise  to 
legal  authorities.  Some  have  said  that 
it  indicates  the  power  hujjgry  nature  of 
the  Chief  Executive  to  exercise  complete 
domination  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  appeared  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  De- 
cember 26,  1965,  prepared  by  two  out- 
standing professors  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  this  very  issue.  The  article,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Arthus  Maass,  a  professor 
:of  government  at  Harvard,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Cooper,  an  assistant  professor  of 
government  at  that  same  institution, 
clearly  puts  into  perspective  the  issues 
involved  in  this  conflict. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
this  article  as  a  part  of  the  Record.  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  follow  through  in  seeing  its  inten- 
tions regarding  section  201(a),  which  it 
had  when  it  enacted  the  law  last  fall,  are 
carried  out.  More  importantly,  I  hope 
that  the  President  will  recognize  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  procedure  set  forth 
in  section  201(a)  and  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  implement  the  sec- 
tion. , 

PRESroENT's  Harbor  Isn't  Safe — Criticism  of 
Congressional  ji   Pttblic      Works      Pow^ 
Should   Be   Tak^n   Back 
(By  Arthur  Maass  and  Joseph  Cooper,  pro- 
fessor and  assistant  professor  of  govern- 
ment, respectively,  at  Harvard  University) 
When  President  Johnson  signed  the  Omni- 
bus RTvers  and  Harbors  Act,  he  strongly  ob- 
jected  to  a  provision  giving  the  Secretary 
of   the  Army  authority   to  construct   small 
water  resource  projecte,  costing  less  than  »10 
million,  but  requiring  that  the  Public  Works 
Committees  of  both  Houses  approve  specific 
projects  by  resolution  before  money  can  be 
spent.      The    President   said    this    provision 
"would  dilute   and   diminish   the  authority 
and  power  of  the  Presidency"  and  that  he 
had   not   been   elected   "to  preside   over   its 
erosion."     He   said   he    had   Instructed    the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to  exercise  the 
authority  and  promised  to  seek  repeal  when 
Congress  meets  again. 

The  President's  position  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  significance.  In  the  last  two  dec-  ' 
adee,  Congress  has  been  developing  and  ex-  . 
perlmentlng  with  a  nejy  and  promising 
mechanism  of  leglslatlvtfoverslght — a  legis- 
lative veto  which  authorizes  an  executive  of- 
ficer to  take  a  specified  action,  but  requires 
that  It  not  go  Into  effect  unUl  subjected  to 
some  form  of  congressional  assent. 

Thj  mechanism  is  well  suited  for  modern 
government  In  situations  in  which  the  exec- 
utive is  better  suited  than  the  legislature  to 
formulate  a  specific  decision,  but  in  which 
the  legislature  feels  that  the  decision  Is  too 
Important  to  be  delegated  outright  to  the 
executive.  Perhaps  the  most  noted  example 
of  this  concerns  the  grant  of  power  to  the 
President  to  reorganize  agencies  and  func- 
tions In  the  executive  branch.  The  Presi- 
dent makes  reorganization  plans,  but  they 
do  not  go  Into  effect  tmtll  they  have  been 
before  Congress  for  60  days — when  either 
House  can  disallow  them  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vote.  ' 

We  feel  this  mechanism  Is  constitutional 
and  that  it  would  be  deplorable  to  strike  It 
down  on  the  basis  of  a  d^lcs  book  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  The  purposes  for 
which  the  veto  Is  used  and  the  forms 
through  which  it  is  applied  should  be  Judged 
by  criteria  based  on  policy  donslderatlons, 
and  In  this  Instance  the  purpose  is  desirable 
and  the  form  not  Inappropriate. 
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President  Johnson  holds  that  the  provision 
Is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  because 
It  "dilutes  and  diminishes"  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency.  It  U  true  that  the  President 
could  not  veto  committee  decisions  under 
the  provision.  Just  as  he  cannot  reto  con- 
gessional  decisions  that  overturn  his  reorga- 
nization plans.  But  these  congressional  ac- 
tions are  not  "legislation"  and  need  not  be 
approved  by  the  President.  They  are  simply 
actions  established  to  goram  the  authority 
granted  to  the  Executive. 

The  provision  does,  of  course.  Interfere 
with  the  free  exercise  ct  Executive  authority. 
But  this  does  dilute  Executive  power  in  such 
a  way  as  to  violate  the  provisions  of  article 
II  of  the  Constitution  that  vest  Executive 
power  In  the  President?  To  say  that  It  does 
Is  to  rule  out  all  forma  of  legislative  over- 
sight, for  these  too  Impose  conditions  and 
restraints  on  executive  officers. 

Moreover,  the  requirement  for  conunlttee 
approval  in  the  pnTvlslon  Is  attached  to 
Congress  appropriations  power.  In  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  the  veto  exists  only  as  a  con- 
dition of  appropriation.  Is  It  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Congress  cannot  structure  the 
appropriations  process  in  this  way?  Why 
can  It  not  require  that  legislative  committees 
as  well  as  appropriations  committees  approve 
requests  for  money,  since  Congress  can  re- 
fuse to  appropriate-any  money  for  programs 
that  it  has  authorized?  The  legislaUve  veto 
may  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  President 
to  obtain  appropriations,  but  if  difficulty  were 
the  test  of  constitutionality,  many  con- 
gressional procedures  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Even  amofig  Presidents,  the  case  against 
constitutionality  of  the  legislative  veto  Is 
not  universally  accepted.  If  the  river  and 
harbors  provision  ts  unconstitutional,  so  is 
the  executive  r«og»alsatlon  law — which  has 
been  on  the  books  itnc*  1930  and  had  the 
consistent  support  of  Preaid«nts.  Indeed,  it 
was  renewed  In  the  last  awslon  of  Congress 
on  the  reconxmendatloD  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

Finally,  the  committee-action  veto  mlr^t 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  al.  :«b 
a  part  of  Congress  to  "legislate"  for  "-he 
whole  and.  therefore,  rlolates  article  I  cf  the 
Constitution.  This  argument  ts  invalid,  we 
believe,  because  veto  decisions  are  not  "legis- 
lation." But  President  Johnson  has  not 
rmlaed  this  point. 

The  disputed  provision  ts  not  unconstitu- 
tional. But  the  President  can  and  should 
"veto"  legislation  that,  though  constitu- 
tional, is  in  his  view  undesirable  because  of 
Its  provisions  on  policy  or  procedure.  Thus. 
If  ths  rivers  and  harbors  provision  would  In 
-  practice  dilute  and  diminish  bo  any  signifi- 
cant degree  the  authority  and  powers  of  ths 
Presidency.  President  Johnson  would  have 
strong  Justification  for  his  "reto."  But  the 
facts  do  not  support  the  President's  conclu- 
sion. 

The  present  procedure  for  water  projects 
Is  as  follo^rs:  The  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
pares a  wport  on  a  proposed  development; 
this  report  and  the  recommendations  of  oth- 
er Federal  and  State  agencies  are  scrutinized 
by  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget.  If  the  Bureau 
objects,  the  corps  ordinarily  will  make  modl- 
ikiatlons  and  then  submit  the  report  to  Con- 
pMK.  However,  the  corps  may  stick  to  Its 
orlctnal  report,  providing  it  Informs  Con- 
gress about  the  Budget  Bureau,  objections. 
The  congressional  Committees  oo  Public 
Works  eventually  put  together  an  omnibus 
bill   authorizing    projects    they   approve. 

This  Is  caUed  the  hiennlal  pork  barrel  bUl 
by  most  critics,  but  the  bUl  Is  more  the 
President's  bill  than  la  much  legislation,  for 
almost  all  projects  la  It  have  been  reoooN 
mended  by  the  President.  Congiass  hard- 
ly ever  Includes  a  project  on  which  the 
corps  ha^  reported  unfavorably,  and  seldom 
one  whlcot  the  corps  favors  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Budget  Bureau. 


The  President  also  has  the  Initiative  in 
appropriation  of  funds.  Many  more  projects 
are  authorized  than  are  funded.  The  Presi- 
dent selects  the  projects  that  are  to  be  in 
his  budget:  Congress  reviews  his  proposals, 
cutting  some  and  adding  others.  The  Pres- 
ident can  veto  the  appropriations  bill  If  he 
is  displeased  with  Congress  changes,  or  he 
can  Impound  funds  for  a  project  that  he 
considers  undesirable. 

What  changes  in  this  procedure  does  the 
rivers  and  harbors  provision  provide?  The 
only  change  is  In  the  form  that  Congress 
can  use  to  authorize  projects  that  cost  less 
than  tlO  million.  These  projects  can  either 
be  Included  In  the  biennial  omnibus  bill 
or  they  can  be  approved  by  resolutions  of  the 
Public   Works   Committees  of   both   Houses. 

Clearly.  Congrees  reason  for  adopting  this 
alternative  was  not  to  "dilute  and  dlnain- 
Ish  the  authority  and  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dency." but  rather  to  expedite  the  consid- 
eration of  small  projects. 

The  President  did  not  say  how  this  pro- 
vision Is  a  challenge  to  Presidential  author- 
ity. We  can  think  of  two  reasons  that  could 
be  adduced  to  support  the  President's  posi- 
tion, though  we  find  neither  significant  in 
the  full  picture.  First,  while  the  President 
can  veto  an  omnibus  bill,  he  cannot  veto  the 
resolutions  of  congressional  committees. 
Second,  in  terms  of  the  President's  informal 
Influence  with  Congress.  It  may  be  harder 
for  him  to  work  his  wUl  with  a  committee 
^han  with  a  whole  House. 

It  ts  hard  to  find  the  dangers  that  the 
President  fears:  the  reports  before  the  com- 
mittees for  their  approval  will.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  be  ones  the  President 
has  recommended:  his  objections  will  be  well 
knoMm  and  documented  If  any  reports  to 
which  he  objects  are  submitted  to  Congress; 
and  the  President' will  retain  all  his  discre- 
tion over  the  budget,  and  the  rlghJ  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds. 

Furthermore,  because  the  President  would 
be  roost  unlikely  to  veto  an  omnlbiu  rivers 
snd  harbors  bill  because  he  objected  to  a 
small  project  In  It,  the  loss  of  the  formal 
veto  power  on  small  protects  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. ^ 

The  principal  problem  with  the  procedure 
for  authorizing  water  resource  projects  is 
not  that  Congress  has  whittled  away  Presi- 
dential power,  but  that  the  President  has 
failed  to  use  his  power. 

The  statutes  do  not  include  standards  and 
criteria  adequate  to  guide  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  planning  water  projects,  or  Congress 
In  reviewing  and  authorizing  them.  With- 
out such  standards,  the  committees  and 
Congress  are  forced  to  rely,  especially  for 
small  projects,  on  the  personal  opinions  of 
Congressmen  In  whose  districts  the  projects 
are  to  be  built. 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  desirable,  but  the 
fault  lies  not  so  much  In  the  procedure  for 
approving  projects  as  In  the  lack  of  stand- 
ards against  which  to  judge  them.  And  the 
Presidency  Is  largely  responsible  for  this 
shortcocnlng.  Since  World  War  n,  no  Presi- 
dent has  initiated  legislation  to  establish  a 
consistent  set  of  standards  and  criteria  for 
the  design  of  water  resource  developments. 

In  want  of  Executive  leadership,  certain 
committees  of  Congress  tried  In  the  I960'i  to 
Initiate  such  legislation,  but  failed.  In  such 
a  complex  field.  Congress  is  virtually  depend- 
ent on  the  Executive  for  the  extensive  staff 
work  required  to  develop  legislative  propos- 
als. Several  new  policies  relating  to  the 
design  of  water  projects  have  become  law 
since  World  War  II.  but  all  originated  In 
coounlttees  of  Congress,  working  sometimes 
clandestinely  with  Executive  bvireaus.  None 
came  from  the  Chief  Executive. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  complex,  but  the 
principal  one  Is  that  the  President's  advisers 
la  the  Executive  Ottes  da  not  trust  Congress 
In  the  area  of  standard*.  So  they  have  Is- 
sued a  partial  set  of  standards  in  the  form 


of  budget  circulars  and  Executive  orders, 
not  subject  to  congressional  approval,  and 
not  necessarily  accepted  by  Congress. 

If  there  were  legislated  standards,  as  we 
believe  there  should  be.  Congress  could  use 
an  array  of  procedures  for  reviewing  and  au- 
thorizing reports  that  had  been  prepared  by 
the  Corps,  reviewed  by  other  agencies  of  in- 
terest and  cleared  with  the  President.  For 
large  river  basin  developments,  authorizing 
legislation  would  be  in  order;  for  smaller 
projects,  authorization  could  be  left  to  the 
Executive  las  la  now  the  case  for  projects 
Involving  less  than  $500,000  In  Federal 
funds);  and  for  those  In  betveen.  congres- 
sional action  could  be  In  the  form  of  a  one- 
House  veto,  committee  resolutions  or  simply 
a  waiting  period  after  which  the  project 
would  be  authorized  automatically. 

When  and  If  the  President  Initiates 
standards  legislation,  it  would  be  entirely 
proper  for  him  to  propose  the  types  of  con- 
gressional action  that  should  match  the 
different  types  of  projects,  and  he  might  well 
prefer  something  other  than  the  committee 
resolution.  Until  then,  however,  he  has  no 
good  reason  to  virtually  "veto"  the  commit- 
tee-action form,  especially  when  it  represents 
a  desirable  attitude  of  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  Congress. 

In  the  House  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port of  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  Repre- 
sentative Jotcf  F.  Baldwiw,  Republican,  of 
Oallfomia,  said  representatives  of  adminis- 
trative agencies  had  warned  some  conferees 
that  they  would  recommend  that  the  Presi- 
dent veto  the  bill  if  the  committee  resolu- 
tion provision  were  retained.  The  President 
has  followed  this  advice,  wlthoyt  striking 
down  the  whole  bill. 

We  believe  his  action  was  wrong  as  re- 
gards both  constitutionality  and  desirability. 
The  President  should  withdraw,  or  simply 
Ignore,  the  statement  he  made  in  signing 
the  bill  and  order  the  development  of  stand- 
ards for  the  design  o(  river  projects  that  he 
can  propose  to  Congress^-thus  putting  to  use 
the  leadership  powers  that  are  unquestion- 
ably his. 


Jnttice  OB  Trial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


OF 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21. 1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared In  the  February  2  issue  of  the 
Dallas  News  an  editorial  which  is  very 
timely  and  reflects  the  thinking  of  a  great 
number  of  Americans.  It  raises  un- 
answered questions  as  to  why  there  has 
been  no  prosecution  of  three  Americans 
who  traveled  to  Hanoi  In  January,  ob- 
viously for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemy — even  as  American 
lives  were  being  lost  in  the  struggle 
•  against  Communist  aggression  In  Vlet- 
^nam. 

The  three  who  made  the  trip  were: 
Prof.  Staughton  Lynd.  of  Yale  University, 
Herbert  Aptheker,  an  avowed  Com- 
munist, and  a  leftwlng  founder  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society, 
named  Thomas  Hayden. 

The  lefider  of  that  motley  trio  was 
Aptheker.  It  was  admittedly  a  Com- 
munist-Inspired trip.  In  Hanoi  they  con- 
demned the  United  States  and  praised 
the  Communists.'  , 
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That  trip  was  made  in  (H)en  defiance 
of  a  law  which  prohibits  travel  to  Hanoi 
without  approval  by  our  Government. 
While  other  la'ws  were  probably  violated, 
there  appears  to\)e  no  doubt  about  giilt 
in  failure  to  obtain  approval  of  the  jour- 
ney, i 
Mr.  Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  are 
asking:  Why  has  nothing  thus  far  been 
done  about  prosecuting  these  characters? 
The  editorial  follows: 

Justice  on  Trial 
There  must  be  no  Justice.  In  the  minds  of 
those  two  GI's  who  sold  their  uniforms  to 
some  East  Germans  who  wanted  to  go  over 
the  wall.  The  Army  has  scheduled  a  court- 
martial  where  the  two  could  draw  as  much 
as  2  years  and  4  months  In  Jail  and  dishon- 
orable discharges. 

The  soldiers  broke  the  law.  So  did  the 
three  East  Germans  who  bought  and  wore 
uniforms  against  Western  Allied  regulations. 
But  what  of  some  other  recent  lawbreaking 
incidents? 

Remember  those  three  "factflnders"  who 
dropped  In  on  North  Vietnam  not  long  ago? 
Well,  they're  back  home  now.  One,  a  pro- 
fessor, has  been  all  over  the  newspapers  and 
television  with  his  Inside  tips  on  how  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam :  Give  up  and  throw  ourselves 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Communists. 

The  "factflnders"  have  Communist  and 
other  leftist  affiliations  that  fill  several  type- 
written pages.  They  blatantly  defied  a  State 
Department  ban  on  travel  to  North  Vietnam 
and  are  subject  to  5-year  prison  sentences 
and  fines  of  up  to  (5,000.  So  far.  no  prose- 
cution or  reprimand. 

And  what  of  ■the  Transit  Workers  Union 
which  violated  tWfc  State  laws  with  an  Illegal 
strike  that  cost  NeV  York  City  at  least  a  bil- 
lion dollars?.  ThJ  charges  were  dropped 
when  the  strike  v^  settled,  and  the  law- 
breakers. Instead  o|  drawing  stiff  fines,  got 
fat  pay  raises. 

Yet  the  Army  Is/preparing  to  punish  two 
young  men  for  Helping  a  small  group  of 
Communist  captl>^6  flee  to  freedom.  Is  it 
Justice? 

The  answer  lies  In  thetWestern  concept  of 
law  and  order.  Under  our  system,  laws  are 
made  to  be  enforced,  and  agencies  are  set 
up  to  handle  enforcement.  Police  depart- 
ments fall  Into  this  category,  and  so.  In  a 
larger  sense,  do  the  Armed  Forces. 

Law  enforcement  should  begin  with  those 
who  enforce  the  law.  Thus  it  is  that  police- 
men are  suspended  and  soldiers  court- 
martialed  for  breaking  laws  and  regulations. 
Because  enforcers  of  the  law  should  set 
an  Impeccable  example  of  law  and  order,  the 
Army's  course  of  action  Is  Just.  Hopefully  It 
will  be  contagious. 


Peoria  Unions  Pledged  to  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H:  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  February  9, 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 

An    iNTHlESTtNO    UNION    PROPOSAL 

A  group  of  Peoria  union  chiefs  are  spear- 
heading a  plan  which,  if  the  details  can  be 
ironed  out.  looks  like  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive programs  to  come  down  the  road  In 
a  long  time.  ^ 


It  Is  a  bold.  Imaginative,  pioneering  effort 
that  might  make  central  Illinois  a  national 
model  for  peace  in  the  construction  indus- 
try— a  condition  that  should  do  a  great  deal 
to  further  stimulate  economic  development 
here  and  make  construction  work  plentiful. 
The  Idea  Is  simple.  The  details  are  terribly 
complex. 

Construction  is  complicated  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  extremely  flexible  system  of  a 
general  contractor  and  a  series  of  subcon- 
tractors, brought  together  on  the  basis  of 
the  specializations  needed  on  each  given  Job. 
On  the  other  hand,  construction .  workers 
are  organized  into  a  variety  of  specialities, 
each  with  its  own  union  and  its  own  Juris- 
diction. 

One  or  the  problems  for  all  concerned  has 
been  the  fact  that  often  when  a  dispute  over 
which  union  Jurisdiction  is  appropriate  rears 
Its  head  the  contractor,  the  unions  directly 
.  Involved,  and  all  the  other  union  worker 
■  groups  employed  on  the  Job  are  apt  to  suffer 
as  the  Job  lies  idle  for  all  concerned  while 
the  dispute  is  ironed  out. 

Most  of  those  injured  are  Innocent  by- 
standers— the  unions  not  a  part  of  the  dis- 
pute who  would  otherwise  be  working,  the 
contractor,  and  the  preson  who  is  counting 
on  the  factory,  dwelling,  or  commercial 
building  he  is  paying  for  and  has  contracted 
for  but  which  isn't  getting  built. 

Yet.  for  a  union  to  yield  Jurisdiction  in 
such  a  dispute  mean's  n<Jt  only  the  loss  of 
work  involved  tn  the  one  case  but  might 
prejudice  all  such  Jobs  in  the  future. 

Indeed,  in  a  craft  union.  If  Jurisdiction  Is 
chipped  away  the  union  is  out  of  business 
and  ceases  to  exist — and  its  members  are 
without  work. 

With  the  variety  of  unions  Involved  4nd 
the  variety  of  contractors  and  subcontrac- 
tors Involved,  a  variety  of  such  problems 
have  arisen  and  the  overall  problem  has  be- 
come very  serious. 

So  serious  that  a  great  deal  of  sober  and 
responsible  effort  has  gone  into  the  problem 
of  how  to  fairly  decide  and  consistently  re- 
solve such  disputes — and  establish  fixed  ahd 
known  and  stable  Jurisdictions. 

These  efforts  were  climaxed  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  joint  board  and  an 
appeals  board  for  the  specific  settlement  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  In  the  building  and 
construction   industry. 

Further,  basic  agreements  and  decisions 
that  have  been  made  are  compiled  in  what 
the  trade  calls  "the  green  book"  for  the 
guidance  of  all  concerned  so  as  to  avoid  the 
same  dispute  erupting  twice. 

This  structure  was  hammered  out  by  the 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment of  the  APlIcio  and  the  two  majcx' 
contractor  associations  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  witness. 

It  Is  a  significant  step  forward,  but  far  too 
often  this  machinery  doesn't  come  into  play 
until  a  Job  Is  underway  and  the  job  itself 
Is  held  up  until  the  procedures  for  settle- 
ment are  completed. 

What  U  now  proposed,  at  the  Initiative  of 
local  leaders  In  the  construction  unions,  is 
a  general  meeting  of  all  Interested  parties,' 
contractors,  union  representatives,  and  oth- 
ers— such  as  bank  finance  people. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  iron  out  a  fxirther 
step,  providing  for  procedures  whereby  the 
plans  and  work  outline  of  any  Job,  once 
contracted,  would  be  made  available  in  ad- 
vance in  a  "plan  room"  or  by  some  other 
arrangement. 

Within  1  week  of  this  availability,  the 
various  unions  would  be  required  to  formally 
claim  which  work  fell  into  their  Jtirisdlc- 
tlons.  If  claims  overlapped.  cVeating  the 
conditions  for  a  dispute,  a  hearing  would  be 
scheduled  in  an  attempt  to  iron  it  out,  and 
when  all  the  hearing  evidence  was  In  regard- 
ing ptist  agreements,  past  decUions  in  like 
cases,  and  if  need  be,  lacking  such  case  his- 
tories, reference  to  past  local  practice,  the 


contractor  would  make  his  decision  as  to 
which  of  the  disputing  unions  he  believes 
ha.s  the.  best  claim  of  Jurisdiction. 

The  union  in  contention  may  then,  if  it 
chooses,  appeal  that  decision  to  the  already 
established  and  presently  functioning  na- 
tional Joint  board. 

In  the  meantime,  the  contractor's  decision 
stands  and  the  work  must  go  forward  without 
disruption  or  a  work  stoppage.  If  the  na- 
tional Joint  board  agrees  with  the  contractor, 
he  goes  forward  as  is.  If  it  reverses  him.  he 
must  shift  the  work  over  to  the  designated 
union. 

In  either  case,  there  is  a  pledge  of  no  work 
stoppage  because  of  the  dispute. 

In  short,  the  local  leaders  propose  to  take 
a  further  step  on  present  procedures  designed 
( 1 )  to  detect  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  or  prob- 
lem in  advance.  (2)|to  settle  it  by  orderly  and 
recognized  processes,  and  ( 3 )  to  get  this  done 
before  the  work  commences  so  it  will  not 
interfere  with  the  work,  and  In  any  case  to 
outlaw  a  work  stoppage  during  the  pro- 
cedural steps  If  the  matter  does  go  to  appeal 
at  the  present  national  Joint  board  leveK 

Such  a  purpose,  and  such  initiative  aAong 
union  leaders  In  this  area,  can  only  ^^  ap- 
plauded. The  complex  details  of  anofflective 
"plan  room,"  of  signatories  to  such  an  agree- 
ment, and  of  the  rights  of  appea^all  involv- 
ing in  some  way  both  many  unwis  and  many 
contractors  may  pose  proW^ns,  and  differ- 
ences of  approach. 

But  It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  attack 
those  details  ^nd  try  to  work  them  out  fairly. 
Success  In  such  a  conference  would  produce 
a  labor  landmark  of  ^national  significance. 

It  would  be  a  leadership  step  here  in  this 
area  that  would  focus  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Industry,  and  a  climate  that  would  en- 
courage development  in  this  area  to  the  Joint 
benefit  of  contractors  .  and  construction 
unions — as  well  as  the  community  as  a  whole. 

It  could  also  be  a  classic  example  of  how 
people  engaged  tn  the  same  basic  activity  in 
different  ways  can  make  much  more  progress 
by  finding  those  areas  where  pulling  together 
provides  a  mutual  advantage,  rather  than 
fostering  differences  to  mutual  disadvantlige. 

And  it  Is  significant  for  the  potential  future 
of  this  area  that  the  initiative,  the  energy, 
and  the  responsible  study  bringing  forth  this 
effort  has  come  from  the  ranks  of  labor. 

L.  Dancet. 


M.  Gerard  Deschaseauz,  Promoter  of 
French-American  Friendship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause much  has  been  made  of  recent 
dififerences  between  our  Government  and 
the  Government  of  France,  I  take  partic- 
ular pleasure  today  in  unfolding  to  you 
and  to  my  esteemed  colleagues  a  heart- 
warming story  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  France.  Although  this 
friendship  is  probably  not  one  that  would* 
lead  to  world-shaking  decisions,  it  should 
serve  as  an  inspiration  for  those  of  us 
who  are  continually  striving  to  promote 
good  will  among  the  dififerent  peoples  of 
the  world.  FVjr,  after  all,  are  not  Gov- 
ernments made  up  of  people? 

I  refer.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  steadfast 
friendship  that  exists  between  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  city  of  Bruy^res  In  far-off 
Prance.  Perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
will  recall  that  Bruy^res  Is  one  of  the 
French  towns  which  were  liberated  by 
the  men  of  Hawaii's  442d  Infantry  Regi- 
ment and  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion 
In  World  War  II.  Having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  100th  Infantry  Battalion.  I 
am  greatly  pleased  tliat  out  of  the  fierce 
struggle  for  Bruyeres  among  the  forested 
foothills  of  the  Vosges  Mountains  has 
come  about  a  lasting  friendship  between 
two  peoples.  Many  of  our  brave  fighting 
men  were  felled  In  Bruyeres.  and  they  too 
would  rejoice  that  they  did  not  die  in 
vain. 

Although  the  relationship  between  the 
people  of  Hawaii  and  the  citizens  of 
Bruyeres  had  a  dramatic  beginning.  I 
am  sure  that  "Bruyeres"  would  today  be 
a  mere  memory  of  a  battle,  had  it  not 
been  for  dedicated  Individuals  who  have 
devoted  much  time  and  effort  in  the  in- 
tervening years  to  keep  this  friendship 
alive.  I  stand  before  you  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  has  done  so  much 
to  foster  this  friendship.  He  Is  a  French 
citizen  and  a  councilman  in  the  city  of 
Bruyeres  M.  Gerard  Deschaseaux. 

The  unselfish  devotion  of  Councilman 
Deschaseaux  has  been  movingly  re- 
counted In  a  recent  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Wilbert  S.  Hoick,  deputy  clerk  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu.  As  one 
who  also  has  been  Instrumental  in  pro- 
moting this  friendship  and  the  sister  city 
affiliation  between  Honolulu  and  Bru- 
yires,  Mr.  Hoick  points  out  that  the 
Hawaii  SUte  Senate  and  House  jointly, 
the  City  Council  of  Honolulu,  and  the 
442d  and  100th  Infantry  Clubs  In 
Hawaii  intend  to  pay  tribute  to  Council- 
man Deschaseaux. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Rtcxmo  the  inspiring  story  of 
Mr.  Deschaseaux's  accomplishments  as 
related  by  Mr.  Hoick: 

"Councilman  Deacbaaeaux  \a  one  of  the 
many  who  are  Instrxunental  In  creating  the 
congenial  pro-American  attitude  among  the 
dtlsena  of  France,  particularly  within  the 
Vosges  area.  His  newspaper  articles  describ- 
ing our  cltlaens  of  the  mainland  United 
States  and  Haw&U  during  a  visit  in  1903  was 
most  revealing.  His  articles  provided  the 
French  citizens  with  a  most  Intimate  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

He  has  established  close  contact  with  the 
U.S.  oOetals  in  the  people- to- people  program. 
Today  there  are  three  cities  In  Prance  par- 
ticipating and  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  people-to-people  program.  These  are 
Marseille.  Strasbourg,  and  Bruyires.  Indi- 
viduals in  charge  In  each  of  the  three  cities 
arrange  for  our  young  US.  stxidents  to  Uve  In 
the  privates  homes  a<  their  cities  for  a  few 
days.  Mr.  Dssnhssesnx.  who  Is  responsible 
tar  Bruyeres.  also  taksa  In  two  U.S.  students 
each  year. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  Mr.  Deschaseaux 
has  been  unselfish  in  giving  his  time,  energy, 
and  money  in  providing  ^or  visitors  from 
Hawaii.  He  personally  entertains  all  Hawai- 
lans  and  arranges  for  all  443d  and  100th 
veterans  to  tour  formar  battle  areas  and  meet 
old  wartime  friends.  Any  Hawaiian  visiting 
Bruyeres  is  tnuaadltaely  made  to  feel  at  bocne 
(by  many  dtlaana  o<  that  town  until  Mr. 
Deschaseaux  arrlvea  to  take  over.  Hawaiian 
servicemen  and  women  aixl  their  fanxilles  in 
Europe  are  wwlcotnej  by  the  people  there 
because  of  MT.  DeaetiaMaux's  untiring  efforts 
to  maintain  good  wiu  and  hla  sincere  beliefs 


in  the  Honolulu.  HawaU-Bruy^res.  Prance  sis- 
ter city  relations. 

The  people  of  Bruyeres  honor  the  men  of 
the  100th  and  443d  Infantry  kUled  In  the 
tMttle  to  liberate  their  town  on  tlie  third 
Sunday  of  every  October.  Since  October  of 
1901  they  also  celebrate  the  anniversary  of 
their  sister  city  afflUatlon  with  Honolulu. 
Hawaii.  Tlie  celebrations  really  commence 
on  the  day  before  and  terminate  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  third  Sunday.  Mr  Deschaseaux. 
being  the  chairman  of  the  Bruyeres,  Prance- 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  sister  city  committee 
of  Bruyeres.  is  also  program  ctialrman.  He 
arranges  for  hotel  and  private  home  accom- 
modations for  all  visitors  (primarily  from 
Hawaii)  and  coordinates  the  celebration 
activities. 

Since  1961  Mr.  Deschaseatix  has  made  ar- 
rangements for  all  students  of  Bruyeres  to 
have  a  pen  pal  In  Hawaii.  This  pen  pal  aaao- 
eiatlon  continues  till  this  day  with  high 
school  students  from  Farrlngton  Castle,  and 
the  Catholic  schools.  His  goal  Is  to  educate 
the  young  people  of  Prance  and  other  nations 
ttu-ougb  oorreapondence  so  that  better  under- 
standing and  good  will  can  be  developed.  He 
long-range  plan  Is  to  liave  an  exchange  of 
young  students  such  as  that  undertaken  in 
the  VS.  people- to- people  program. 

Mr.  Deachaaaaux  is  of  high  moral  char- 
acter nnd  a  well-respected  man  in  the  Vosges 
area.  Although  he  could  be  elected  in  higher 
political  ofBces.  he  has  refused  only  because 
of  devotion  to  his  ocupatlon.  He  is  an  engi- 
neer of  natural  resoiuxsea  (forestry,  water, 
and  game)  In  the  Vosges  area. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  world  would  be  a 
much  better  place  in  which  to  live  If  we 
had  more  men  like  M.  Gerard  Deschase- 
aux, I  take  great  pleasure  and  deem  it 
an  honor  to  pay  tribute  to  this  great 
Frenchman  and  world  citizen. 


L.B J.'>  Bif  Week  Left  the  World  Gaspiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  ifiasotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  untiring  efforts  to  make 
this  a  world  of  stability  and  peace  were 
hailed  by  the  Kaijsas  City  Times,  which 
noted  that  he  "made  the  7  days  of  Feb- 
ruary 6-12.  1966.  a  week  to  remember. 
The  President  was  positively  dazzling  in 
the  pace  and  breadth  of  his  personal  per- 
formaiKe." 
The  paper  noted  that  in  Honolulu: 
The  military  campaign  was  played  down. 
The  greater  emphasis  waa  on  tba  struggle 
against  poverty,  disease,  and  illiteracy  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon  go>vemment 
was  represented  as  ptishlng  social -aoonomlc 
betterment  programs  with  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  Johnson  administration. 

As  a  summary  of  efforts  to  attain  peace 
the  "big  week"  as  reviewed  by  the  Times 
is  noteworthy,  and  I  am  including  it  in 
the  Record : 
L.B.J. 's  Big  Wexk  l^irr  tmx  Wocld  Ossporo 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  the  7  days  of 
Pebruary  6-13,  1900,  a  week  to  remember. 
The  President  was  positively  dftBlIng  in  the 
pace  and  breadth  of  his  personal  perform- 
ance. 

On  very  short  notice  he  flew  into  Hono- 
lulu for  a   whirlwind   conference   that  re- 


focused  the  picture  of  the  U.S.  efforts  In 
Vietnam.  The  military  campaign  was  played 
down.  The  greater  emphasis  was  on  the 
struggle  against  poverty,  disease,  and  illit- 
eracy In  South  Vietnam.  The  Saigon  gov- 
ernment was  represented  as  pushing  social- 
econocnlc  betterment  programs  with  the 
enthusiastic  Bupp>ort  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Johnson  style  demands  more  than 
words,  however.  The  President  sununoned 
Vice  Preeldent  Hubert  Humprret  to  meet 
him  at  the  Ixis  Angeles  airport  for  a  run- 
down on  the  Honolulu  conference.  Then 
Mr.  Humphrct  was  whUlced  off  across  the 
PaciAc  to  dramatize  the  administration's 
peaceful  intentions  in  Vietnam.  Orville 
Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was 
also  dispatched  to  Vietnam  on  a  food-coun- 
seling and  Inspection  trip  that  tiad  been 
scheduled  earlier  but  fitted  perfectly  into 
the  Jotinsonlan  timetable. 

Upon  returning  to  Washington,  President 
Johnson  scarcely  paused  l>efore  sending  Con- 
gress a  meaaage  outlining  a  5-year  American 
food -for- freedom  program,  with  the  promise 
of  expanded  foreign  food  assistance  based  on 
a  requirement  that  hungry  areas  help  them- 
selves. 

Lnte  Friday  President  Johnson  called  a 
press  conference  to  discuss,  among  other 
matters,  the  U.S.  military  operations  in  Viet- 
nam. He  placed  his  own  interpretation  on 
the  Senata  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings,  which  some  people  thought  the 
Preeldent  wanted  to  consign  to  the  stiadows 
by  the  drama  of  his  newsmaklng  trip  to 
Hawaii  Mr.  Johnson  conunented  that  the 
two  chie(.-witneaBes,  retired  Army  Oen.  James 
Oavln.  and  George  Keruian,  a  former  diplo- 
mat, both  said  that  they  did  not  want  "to 
escalate  or  get  out"  and  "that's  how  we  feel" 
But  be  also  said  that  American  troops  would 
be  sent  to  Vletnadi  as  needed  by  the  field 
commanders. 

StUl  full  of  splzzerinctum.  Mr.  Johnson 
announced  that  he  has  picked  a  new  man  to 
be  his  press  secretary,  a  new  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  and  a  new 
Comptroller  General — all  highly  important 
posts. 

The  average  American  must  have  felt  worn 
out  from  Jtist  trying  to  keep  up  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  performance  last  week.  As 
for  LB.J.  himself,  he  gave  the  Impression 
of  not  even  being  winded.  Nevertheless, 
even  for  him.  this  man  of  such  amazing 
energy  and  tnventlveneaa  surely  made  It  a 
memorable  7  days. 


The  Federal  Reserve 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  other 
body.  Senators  question  the  judgment  of 
military  policymakers  in  an  active  con- 
frontation with  North  Vietnam,  and 
they  criticized  the  advice  and  direction 
of  the  State  Department  in  defining  and 
pursuing  a  national  policy  in  regard  to 
that  conflict.  They  are  carrying  out  a 
basic  responsibility  of  the  Senate  in 
foreign  affairs.  We  in  the  House  have 
the  fundamental  power  of  the  purse.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  carry  on  a  dia- 
log over  the  Judgment  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  criticize  the  advice  and  di- 
rectives of  the  Treasury. 


February  21,  1966 
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Foreign  policy  and  economic  policy: 
These  two  subjects  now  before  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  are  both  of  awe- 
some proportions  and  equally  fraught 
with  dangers  for  the  future  of  our  land 
and  the  position  of  our  Coimtry  in  world 
affairs. 

Personally  I  am  not  so  well  qualified 
that  I  would  care  to  substitute  my  judg- 
ment for  those  who  have  the  prime  re- 
sponsibility for  decision.  However,  there 
should  be  no  hesitancy  to  raise  questions 
as  they  appear  and  to  seek  comment  and 
explanation  wherever  these  seem  ap- 
propriate. I  have  before.  Mr.  Speaker, 
joined  Mr.  Henry  Reuss  from  Wisconsin 
in  voicing  concern  over  recent  actions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Their  action  on 
monetary  policy  uncoordinated  with  our 
fiscal  decisions  was  unquestionably 
within  their  powers.  But  we  have  not 
only  the  right  but  also  the  obligation 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
critically  weigh  the  effects  of  their  de- 
cision and  question  its  impact  on  the 
Country. 

Let  us  state  the  matter  clearly.  The 
Federal  Reserve  determined  that  there 
was  an  existing  trend  of  inflation  and  a 
growing  potential  in  the  trend  that 
threatened  our  economic  health.  There 
is  ample  data  available  to  give  consider- 
ation merit  to  that  analysis.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  further  determined  that  the 
remedy  for  the  malady  they  had  diag- 
nosed was  a  heavy  dose  of  interest  in- 
crease across  the  board — to  discourage 
the  volume  of  loans  they  perceived  to  be 
overheating  the  economy  and  feeding  in- 
flation. Watching  the  patient  over 
these  passing  months,  I  can  agree  with 
the  finding  on  the  symptoms,  but  the 
medicine  has  had  some  dangerous  side 
effects. 

One  very  disturbing  side  effect  is  the 
following:  The  report  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis  released  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1966,  reports  that  in  the  recent 
refunding  of  the  Federal  debt  the  aver- 
age maturity  or  due  date  on  our  Federal 
notes  are  shorter  than  in  1965.  In  1965 
the  average  maturity  was  64  months, 
and  that  lengthlng  had  come  through 
great  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Dillion 
and  Mr.  Rossa,  and  others,  of  the  Treas- 
ury.    Now  we  are  slipping. 

The  latest  report  is  that  average  ma- 
turity is  now  60  months.  The  shorter 
the  maturity  of  the  public  debt  the  more 
Inflationary  will  be  its  influence.  Short- 
term  debt  is  more  liquid  and  it,  there- 
fore, represents  a  more  liquid  asset  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  hold  it.  The 
more  liquid  people's  assets  are,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  spend.  If  we  do  not 
now  raise  the  long-tferm  Interest  rate 
above  the  present  4.25  ceiling,  we  wUl 
continue  to  shorten  the  maturity  rate 
and  tend  to  lower  long-term  interest 
rates  in  relation  to  short-term  rates. 
This  will  make  plant  and  equipment 
loans  more  attractive  and  feed  inflation. 
Here  it  appears  interest  increase  will  feed 
interest  increase  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Fed  stated  they  were  acting  to 
discourage  business  loan  expansion  in 
commercial  banks.  Look  at  what  has 
happened.  Last  year  in  November  when 
the  Fed  took  the  plunge,  these  loans 
were  nmnlng  at  an  aimual  Increased 
rate  of  21  percent.     Now  with  over  3 


months  passing  since  the  Fed's  decision, 
business  loans  are  increasing  at  a  26- 
percent  annual  rate,  an  increase  of  5  per- 
cent. The  deterrence  sought  did  not 
occur;  the  fact,  the  action  probably  ac- 
celerated loans  in  fear  of  further  in- 
creases by  the  Fed  which  is  not  unlikely. 

We  turned  over  $23  billion  In  our  recent 
refinancing  by  the  Treasury;  6.5  biUion 
were  on  notes  for  just  under  5  years  for 
a  "magic"  5-percent  return,  the  balance 
was  turned  over  at  a  maximum  interest 
rate.  This  has  meant  almost  $3  billion 
increase  in  our  Federal  debt  service,  up 
from  10  billion  per  annum  to  13  billion. 
This  outflow  of  Federcd  funds  has  the 
least  dynamic  effect  in  the  economy  and 
would  not  ,be  consciously  sought  as  a 
proper  fiscal  choice. 

Let  us  look  at  where  the  full  Impact 
of  the  Fed's  interest  rate  increase  was 
felt.  Not  in  the  business  loans  as  data 
discloses,  but  In  the  field  where  decreased 
activity  was  already  a  problem— the 
homebuilding  and  other  construction 
fields.  In  California  alone  private  single 
dwelling  construction  has  decreased  an 
alarming  40  percent  from  last  year  at 
this  period.  The  traumatic  effects  in 
the  mortgage  market  have  all  agencies 
scrambling  to  raise  interest  rates  where 
already  other  detertents  were  effectively 
dampening  construction.  This  building 
field  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  dy- 
namic and  provides  maximum  velocity  in 
the  econc«ny.  So  a  serious  brake  on  this 
segment  leads  to  grave  and  justified  con- 
cern. 

I  would  raise  this  question  loud  and 
clear,  gentlemen.  Is  the  Federal  Re- 
serve really  up  to  date  on  the  patient? 
They  may  be  quite  correct  about  sjTnp- 
t<Mns  but  the  old  medicine  does  not  have 
the  right  reaction  on  the  patient.  Is  it 
fair  to  point  out  that  the  age  of  change 
has  demonstrated  not  only  that  all 
things  are  changing,  but  that  they  are 
changing  at  kn  increasingly  rapid  rate. 
Does  the  Federal  Reserve  appreciate  that 
the  commercial  banks  are  not  <mly  dras- 
tically different  than  they  wer#  as  insti- 
tutions 15  years  ago,  they  are  also  dra- 
matically different  than  they  were  5 
years  ago. 

Is  there  any  doubt  that  the  various 
facets  of  our  econcKny  respond  with  a 
different  timing  and  a  different  degree 
of  reaction  than  was  the  case  when  our 
national  economy  was  simpler  and 
dominated  by  fewer  leading  segments. 

It  is  time  to  go  back  to  anatomy,  gen- 
tlemen, of  the  Fed.  Your  medicine  kit 
is  out  of  date  smd  may  be  downright 
dangerous.  We  do  not  need 'nostrums 
like  the  old  patent  medicines  that  cured 
everything  from  chilblains  to  hoof  and 
mouth  disease.  We  need  remedies  more 
selective  in  their  amelioration  and  more 
effective  in  meeting  the  new  diseases 
from  which  old  symptoms  seem  to  flow. 

The  intermix  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  also  seems  highly  desirable,  "nie 
Treasury  must  put  on  a  bolder  front  not 
only  in  seeking  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  equally  and  per- 
haps even  more  painful.  It  should  coun- 
sel the  Congress  on  selective  tax  in- 
creases. Can  we  expect  to  meet  the 
.competing  and  expanding  demands  of 
the  war  abroad  and  the  efforts  at  home 


without  restraints?  The  answer  seems 
clearly  negative.  But  I  am  confident 
that  we  do  not  need  to  handcuff  the  de- 
sii-able  goals  of  balanced  growth,  if  pia- 
ture  and  enlightened  judgment  is  made 
as  to  what  segments  of  the  economy  as- 
sume the  buixlens  and  suffer  the  re- 
straints. 

Up  fio  now  the  Federal  Reserve,  in  my 
judgment,  has  merely  assured  the  exist- 
ence of  the  condition  they  were  so  sure 
they  could  see  coming — inflation.  In  ad- 
dition, they  have  placed  on  segments  of 
our  economy  burdens  that  the  conditions 
of  the  times  simply  do  not  warrant.  Will 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  please  indicate  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  if  the  reactions  in  the  com- 
mercial banks  were  in  time  with  their 
expectations?  How  long  has  it  been 
since  the  Federal  Reserve  has  made  a 
profile  of  the  working  institution  desig- 
nated as  a  commercial  bank  in  1966? 

What  studies  does  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  have  relative  to  the  velocity  of 
various  segments  of  our  economy  and  the 
degree  of  response  in  each  to  interest 
rate  change?  f- 

Why  should  the  Fed's  monetary  ix)l- 
Icy  operate  without  consideration  for 
and  cooperation  with  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  policy? 

Mr.  Speakfer,  most  of  the  heat  has  been 
taken  off  the  Federal  Reserve  because  the 
infiation  they  warned  about  is  more  evi- 
dent now  than  when  they  acted.  What 
I  should  like  to  know  is  the  following: 

First.  Are  we  sure  that  in  its  action  the 
Federal  Reserve  did  not.  in  fact,  make  a 
contribution  to  some  of  the  present  in- 
fiation? 

Second.  Can  we  believe  that  of  all 
modem  institutions  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  the  only  one  imchallenged  by  change? 
Alone  not  required  the  painful  adjust- 
ment to  complexity;  sharpening  Its  tools 
and  diversifying  its  arsenal  of  weapons 
to  cope  with  the  complexities  of  our  eco- 
nomic life. 

Third.  Without  demonstration  can  we 
be  sure  that  the  model  of  the  banking 
community  used  In  Washington  is  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  what  exists  in  the 
dynamic  changing  environment  through- 
out the  country?  "* 

Fourth.  Are  we  getting  the  full  bene- 
fit of  balanced  choice  In  all  the  alterna- 
tives that  operate  to  spvir  output  in  times 
and  places  of  lag  and  to  deter  infiation 
at  the  tim^  and  In  the  places  where 
"overheating"  is  a  fact? 

Let  us  ke^  asking  questions  so  long 
as  the  truth  appears  elusive.  In  our 
time  dogma  is  deadly  and  doubt  must  be 
a  constant  companion. 


Cfiterpinar  Shows  the  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.T.TNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21. 1966 

Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker,    imder 
unanimous  consoit,  I  wish  to  Include 
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the  following  editorial  from  the  Febru- 
ary 8,  1966,  issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal 
Star: 

Catskpuxak  Shows  tux  Wat  on  Exports 

A  couple  of  years  ago  It  was  fasblonable 
among  those  whose  prejudices  autocnatlcally 
expect  perfidy  and  doubletaJk  from  "man- 
agement" to  suspect  and  expect  the  worst 
frocn  Caterpillar  overseas  expansion. 

Today,  the  actual  performance  and  experi- 
ence demonstrates  that.  In  fact.  Caterpillar 
management's  explanations,  projections,  and 
pronouncements  on  their  future  operations 
were  accurate  and  wise. 

The  latest  annual  report  to  the  stockhold- 
ers reveals  that  exports  have  so  increased  as 
to  Jump  already  high  figures  by  20  percent 
In  the  income  from  overseas  sales.  This  In- 
crease they  have  reported  in  the  context  of 
the  "balance  of  payments"  and  of  how  (re- 
sponding to  the  crying  need  the  President 
baa  sounded)  they  have  contributed  M61 
million  to  a  more  favorable  balance.  The 
previous  year  It  had  climbed  to  >373  million. 

This  is  of  key  benefit  to  the  entire  flium- 
cial  position  of  the  United  States  with  Its 
delicate  situation  on  gold  In  foreign  trade, 
but  the  direct  nature  of  the  benefit  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  good  manufacture  In 
our  plants  and  sold  overseas. 

The  25  percent  of  overseas  sales  that  is 
actually  manufactured  overseas  has  "opened 
doors"  whereby  the  75  percent  overseas  sales 
being  made  of  pcoducts  made  here  exceeds  all 
previous  sales  put  together. 

Net  gain  Is  spectacular,  and  Is  precisely 
what  Caterpillar  predicted,  and  the  gainers 
are  not  Just  Government  with  its  eye  on 
foreign  trad^'  balance  but  the  t^ns  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  engaged  In  ^n&klng  the 
equipment  here  that  Is  th\is  being  sold 
abroad. 

The  increase  once  again  emphasizes  the 
plain  fact  that  Caterpillar's  success.  Its  em- 
ployment level,  and  Its  ability  to  meet  cost 
levels  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  make  sales  in  other  countries.  ^ 

As  a  leader  in  this  complex  field.  Cater- 
pillar has  also  passed  on  some  of  Its  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  to  others,  and  luslsted 
Oovemor  Kemer  In  his  efforts  to  stimulate 
overseas  sales  for  Illinois  firms. 

It  Is  no  accident  that  the  Manufacturers 
News,  in  announcing  the  1966  directory  of 
Illinois  Manufacturer's,  calls  attention 
proudly  to  the  fact  that  "Illinois  industry  Is 
developing  new  international  muscle." 

More  than  S,000  lUlnols  firms  now  sell 
goods  and  services  throughout  the  world. 
Almost  30  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
and  processing  firms  In  this  Midwestern 
State  now  do  business  overseas. 

Meanwhile  some  1,600  flrms  moved  Into 
Illinois  locations  during  1965  and  only  3 
ntoved  out  to  locations  elsewhere. 

There  Is  a  connection. 

The  Oovemor  deserves  due  credit  for  rec- 
ognlxtng  that  the  grassroots  base  for  resolv- 
ing economic  problems,  for  having  a  t>as«  to 
support  governmental  efforts  In  solving  social 
prnWwns,  aiMl  for  maintaining  key  services 
llM  In  iner«M«d  Industry. 

He  deserves  credit  for  working  effectively 
In  that  direction  J  and  for  recognizing  the 
key  importance  of  export  sales  to  It. 

Caterpillar  deserves  credit  for  pioneering 
In  this  field  and  for  giving  every  expert  as- 
sistance to  the  Governor's  program  and  to 
other  firms  interested  in  d(kng  business  In 
foret^^ands. 

Bv«yone  is  better  off  for  it.  Just  as  we 
Wmld  all  find  ourselves  worse  off  if  this 
SUte  had  stood  stUl  In  this  field  of  activity. 

Caterpillar  has  thus  also  deoaonstrated, 
with  dramatic  results,  the  honesty,  integrity. 
and  accuracy  of  its  announcements  on  fu- 
ture plans  of  this  kind,  and  Its  effective 
concern   for   the   United  States,  this  State, 


this  community,  and  the  security  of  Its  own 
work  force. 

Talk  Is  talk,  and  facts  are  facts. 

We  have  again  been  shown  that  the  two 
go  together  at  Caterpillar,  and  this,  too,  la 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  this  com- 
munity. 


Food  for  Freedom  and  SnrriTal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Si?eaker,  a  timely 
editorial  in  the  February  13,  1966,  edition 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  clearly  defined 
the  present  world  food  situation. 

The  Time's  editorial  pointed  out  in  no 


uncertain  terms : 


J 


Food  availability  and  population  needs  are 
on  a  collision  course.  Something  must  give. 
The  world  will  either  move  quickly  to  limit 
its  population  increase  and  enlarge  its  food 
supply,  or  It  wlU  face  disasters  of  unprece- 
dented proportion. 

This  is  no  crank  prediction.  This  is  a 
clear  statement  on  a  situation  that  poses 
one  of  the  major  challenges  ever  to  tax 
man's  ingenuity. 

All  of  our  energies  and  resources  must 
be  brought  to  bear  if  we  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  meeting  this  immense  confronta- 
tion with  hunger.  On  January  12.  1966, 
I  informed  the  Members  of  the  range  of 
alternatives  available  to  substantially  in- 
crease man's  available  protein  sources. 

On  that  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed 
out  that  virtually  two-thirds  of  the 
earth's  inhabitants  were  suffering  from 
poor  health  and  physical  weakness  pri- 
marily because  of  the  absence  of  suffl- 
oient  amounts  of  protein  from  their  diets. 
And,  I  also  pointed  out  that  the  world's!^ 
present  deficit  in  this  most  Invaluable 
foo<i..nutrient  is  some  40  billion  pounds. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^o  made  clear 
that  while  there  is  a  present  protein 
deficit  there  is  also,  at  the  same  time, 
tremendous  untapped  protein  re«)urces 
in  the  ocean,  as  well  as  new  and  more 
efficient  means  of  protein  production  and 
distribution  that  could,  within  10  years, 
supply  a  sufficient  nutritious  diet  to  feed 
a  population  10  to  15  times  the  size  of 
the  present  worlds  population. 

We  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
promise  and  potential  that  food  tech- 
nology now  holds;  for  as  I  stated  on 
January  12,  we  have  suffered  from  a  lack 
of  political  motivation  to  adequately  ex- 
plore and  take  advantage  of  what  is 
available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Los  Angeles  Times' 
editorial  so  clearly  points  out.  with  more 
than  two  billion  of  the  world's  people 
chronically  undernourished,  we  can  ill 
afford  not  to  concentrate  on  providing 
enough  protein  to  feed  our  present,  and 
greatly  increased  future  population. 

No  more  imixsrtant  task  confronts  us. 

At  this  pdnt  I  wish  to  include  the 
February  13  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial. 
The  editorial  is  an  important  contribu- 


tion to  the  dialog  now  taking  place  on 
feeding  the  billions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  of  today,  and  tomorrow. 
Food  for  Frkedom  and  Survival 

President  Johnson's  food-for-freedom  pro- 
gram, submitted  to  Congress  last  week,  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  opening  move  In  the  most 
Important  U.S.  commitment  yet  made  toward 
confronting  the  rapidly  accelerating  world 
crisis  in  agriculture. 

For  all  Its  significance,  however,  Mr.  John- 
son's message  still  fell  short  of  indicating 
adequately  the  awful  dimensions  of  this 
crisis,  and  the  threat  It  poses  and  will  con- 
tinue to  pose  not  only  to  human  life  and 
well-being,  but  quite  possibly  to  Interna- 
tional peace  as  well. 

Our  preoccupation  with  the  spectre  of  nu- 
clear war,  with  armed  conflict  and  political 
struggle  in  a  dozen  areas,  has  for  too  long  dis- 
tracted attention  from  the  less  dramatic  but 
no  lees  urgent  fact  that  we  live  in  an  ever- 
more hungry  world.  The  man-food  ratio  Is 
in  decline:  millions  now  and  millions  more  in 
the  years  ahead  are  faced  with  starvation, 
while  world  population  Inexorably  climbs 
higher. 

Food  availability  and  [xipulatlon  needs  are 
on  a  collision  course.  Something  must  give. 
The  world  will  either  move  quickly  to  limit 
Its  pKipulatlon  Increase  and  enlarge  its  food 
supply,  or  It  win  face  disasters  of  unprece- 
dented proportion. 

The  United  States,  because  of  Its  agricul- 
tural abundance  and  technical  know-how, 
can  play  a  major  role  In  confronting  this 
crisis.     But  that  role  Is  not  unlimited. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  this  clear  In  bis  mes- 
sage to  Congress  when  he  outlined  the  twin 
approaches  needed.  For  the  United  States, 
this  Involves  expanding  production  and  ex- 
ports In  key  food  areas,  rice  and  proteln-rlch 
soybeans  to  begin  with,  other  commodities 
later.  Additionally,  he  wants  this  country  to 
provide  greater  technical  help,  fertilizers,  and 
pesticides  to  food-short  nations.  The  pro- 
gram looks  toward  the  time  when  U.S.  farm- 
ers can  seU,  for  hard  currency,  much  more 
of  their  output  abroad. 

The  second  approach  Indicated  Ity  the 
President  Is,  In  the  long  rua.  more  vital. 
This  requires  that  food-short  countries  place 
ever  greater  emphasis  on  developing  their 
own  agricultural  capabilities.  F^r  all  It* 
bounty,  the  United  States  cannot  feed  the 
world.  Self-help  on  the  part  of  other  coun- 
tries Is  the  key  to  the  problem. 

According  to  U.N.  estimates,  the  develop- 
ing countries  will  have  to  Increase  their  food 
supplies  by  103  percent  by  1980,  and  by  261 
percent  by  the  year  2000.  simply  to  maintain 
a  basic  nutrition  standard  for  an  exploding 
population.  Realistically.  It  must  Im  doubted 
that  such  increases  can  be  made,  ^ut  some 
advance  over  the  existing,  situation  certainly 
Is  possible. 

The  Immense  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  Improving  food  supplies  in  the 
underdeveloped  world  can't  be  minimized. 
Problems  of  climate  and  topography,  of  reli- 
gion and  social  custom,  of  technological 
backwardness  and  political  shortsightedness 
all  must  be  dealt  with.  Capital  and  know- 
how  win  not  alone  serve  to  bring  solutions. 
Social  and  poUtical  awareness  are  equally 
involved. 

This  means  that  p>opulatlon  control  pro- 
grams must  also  be  started  on  a  sweeping 
scale,  for  without  them  moves  to  Increase 
the  available  world  food  supply  will  come  to 
nothing.  We  are  witnessing  again.  In  India, 
the  consequences  of  the  food -population  Im- 
balance. Experts  warn  that  this  Is  only  a 
preview  of  what  lies  ahead  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  If  present  trends  are  per- 
mitted to  continue. 
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Dr.  Brady's  SOtli  Tew  of  Medical  Practice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McGARTHY 

or  iraw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
John  C.  Brady  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  last  week 
celebrated  his  50th  year  of  medical 
practice. 

Chief  surgeon  at  Sisters  Hospital  in 
Buffalo  for  25  years  as  well  as  an  assist- 
ant professor  at  State  University  at  Buf- 
falo, Dr.  Brady  is  a  devout  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory  and  an  ardent  golfe^. 

I  call  Dr.  Brady's  anniversary  to  the 
attention  of  my  Colleagues  because  I 
think  we  all  are  aware  of  the  great  need 
for  devoted  and  dedicated  doctors  like 
Dr.  Brady. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  ^I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
relating  Dr.  Brady's  life  and  outstanding 
career : 

Knight  Keeps   Oath:    Dedication  to  Rnj- 

cioN  AND  Healing  Marks  Sttrgeon 

(By  Jim  McAvey) 

Dally  Mass:  In  1916,  when  he  was  25,  I>r. 
John  C.  Brady  made  a  solemn  pledge. 

"I  will  preserve  the  purity  of  my  life  and 
my  art,"  he  said,  as  he  took  the  Hlppocratlc 
oath. 

Today,  at  75,  Dr.  Brady  goes  to  mass  In  a 

Roman  Catholic  Church  at  8  every  morning. 

•  He  usually  gets  to  bed  between  11 :30  p.m.  and 

midnight  but  he  makes  Mass  regardless  of 

how  many  hours'  sleep  he  gets. 

Busy  practice :  On  the  average,  he  performs 
four  operations  a  week  In  Sisters  Hospital. 
He  has  a  very  busy,  full-time  practice  at  his 
offlce-home,  240  Morris  Avenue,  with  office 
hours  Monday  afternoon  and  evening  and 
Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons. 

Dr.  Brady  is  an  ardent  golfer  who  shoots 
In  the  eighties  and  delights  In  giving  the 
younger  set  their  comeuppance  on  the  links. 
The  only  remote  concession  he  makes  to  the 
possibility  that  the  years  may  be  taking  some 
toll  Is  when  he  says,  "I  used  to  be  able  to  get 
down  In  tiie  seventies  toward  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Golfing  Injury:  He  was  a  topnotch  foot- 
ball player  at  Canlslus  High  and  College  and 
Pordham  University.  The  doctor  now  walks 
with  a  limp  from  an  Injtuy  he  suffered  on  a 
golf  course  6  years  ago.  He  was  riding  In 
a  cart  when  It  was  hit  by  another  cart. 
He  was  dumped  hard  on  the  ground. 

"I  came  down  on  one  leg  and  twisted  my 
hip  and  I've  had  a  lot  of  pain  from  It  since," 
he  said. 

He  Is  a  spry,  rugged  looking  75.  He  has  all 
but  two  of  his  own  teeth;  his  hearing  and 
eyesight  are  fine  and  his  5-foot-9-lnch,  160- 
pound  frame  Is  solid  looking.  He  has  a 
full  head  of  gray  hair  and  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. 

Cites  smoke  peril:  Dr.  Brady  has  been 
a  pipe  and  cigar  smoker  for  more  than  60 
years  but  believes  there  Is  definitely  a  con- 
nection between  chain  smoking  and  cancer. 

He  Was  bom  In  Buffalo  and  he  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Leila  McGulre,  had  a  son 
and  four  daughters.  One  daughter  died  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

Dr.  Brady  received  his  medical  degree  from 
Pordham  University  and  completed  his  train- 
ing at  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals.  Dur- 
ing World  War  I,  he  served  In  an  Army  medi- 
cal unit  in  Franch. 


Chief  sxirgeon :  He  was  chief  surgeon  at  Sis- 
ters Hospital  for  25  years  and  during  World 
War  n  was  director  of  surgery  at  Ileyer 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  retired  as  chief  con- 
sultant at  Meyer  Meihbrlal  10  years  ago  at 
the  same  time  he  retired  as  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  State  University  at  Buffalo. 

Dr.  Brady  said  It  Is  impossible  for  him 
to  estimate  how  many  thousands  of  people 
he  has  treated  over  the  years  and  how  many 
thousands  of  operations  he  has  performed. 

"I  would  Just  have  to  says^ousands,"  he 
said.  "But  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
change  In  medicine  since  I  started  practice. 
In  the  old  days  If  you  couldn't  perform  an 
operation  In  a  hour.  It  was  no  good.  Now 
an    operation   may   last  9   hours   or   more." 

Notes  advances:  We  had  lots  of  real 
trouble  with  typhoid,  measles,  and  scarlet 
fever."  Dr.  Brady  said.  "That's  Just  about 
gone  now.  And  too.  40  to  80  percent  of  the 
cases  In  which  an  appendix  ruptured  were 
fatal.  You  almost  never  hear  of  that  any- 
more. Brain  surgery  wasn't  much  In  the 
early  days  and  chest  and  heart  surgery  have 
Just  come  Into  their  ovra  In  recent  years." 

In  1942,  the  Pope  made  Dr.  Brady  a  Knight 
of  St.  Gregory.  The  doctor  accepted  that 
not  only  as  a  great  honor  but  also  as  a  great 
obligation  and  It  was  then  that  he  began 
his  practice  of  attending  Mass  every  day. 

On  Monday,  Dr.  Brady  was  honored  at  the 
160th  annual  convention  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  In  New  York  City  for  completing 
50  years  of  medical  practice.  He  was  given 
a  certificate  citing  his  dedication  to  his  com- 
munlty^and  his  profession. 

Implied,  of  course,  was  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  preserved  "the  purity  of  his  life 
and  bis  art." 


Ashburnham  Bicentennial  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACHtrSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 22  hEis  a  special  slgnmcance  tor  the 
town  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. Not  only  does  the  day  mark  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington — a  day 
when  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  rhan  who 
most  fully  personifies  our  most  cherished 
traditions  of  strength,  wisdom,  and  inde- 
pendence—but it  also  marks  the  day  of 
the  founding  of  this  thriving  community, 
which  I  have  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
representing  in  this  House. 

And  with  the  coming  of  February  22 
this  year,  there  will  have  come  to  an 
end  in  Ashburnham  a  year  that  will  long 
be  remembered  by  the  town  as  the  year 
of'  celebration  marking  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  this  proud,  outstanding  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  a  year  ago, this  month.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  the  Aaiburnham  Histori- 
cal Society  opened  Ashbumhain's  year- 
long bicentennial  with  a  silver  tea  in 
the  Ashburnham  Community  Church 
with  members  and  guests  dressed  In 
colonial  costumes.  Later  on  In  April, 
the  gala  bicentennial  ball  was  held  in 
the  Oakmont  Regional  School  cafeteria. 
The  highlight  of  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration came  in  October  with  a  huge 


parade,  one  of  the  finest  ever  held  in 
northern  Worcester  County,  which  at- 
tracted over  30,000  people  and  several 
thousand  marchers. 

There  were  more  than  100  units  from 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
which  thrilled  the  crowds  along  the  3- 
mlle  parade  route  through  the  center  of 
the  town.  It  was  pcirticularly  pleasing 
for  me  to  arrange  for  the  participation 
of  Federal  units  in  the  parade  at  the  re- 
quest of  my  friend,  W.  Irving  Taylor, 
chairman  of  the  bicentennial  parade 
committee,  and  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  my  colleagues  In^the  House  that  the 
various  branches  of  the  service  were  well 
represented  in  the  parade.  ' 

With  the  opening  of  Ashb^irnham's  bi- 
centennial. I  was  happy  and  proud  to 
send  a  special  message  of  greeting  to  the 
Ashburnham  community  and  imder 
unanimous  consent  the  text  of  my  letter 
will  b^  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

House  or  RepresentAtves, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  16, 1965. 
Board  op  Selectmen, 
Ashbumbam,  Mass. 

My  Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  informed 
that  you  will  celebrate  the  200th  annlverary 
of  the  Inoorporation  of  Ashburnham  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  and  I  azn  very  proud  and  pleased 
Indeed,  to  send  you  and  the  loyal  patriotic 
people  of  your  outstanding  ootnmunlty,  my 
heartiest  congratulations  upwn  this  great 
event  and  ail  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Your  greaA  own  of  Ashbiirnham  Is  rich  In 
history,  strong  In  patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
the  Nation,  vigorous  In  its  progress  and  ad- 
vancement. For  the  magnificent  contribu- 
tions of  your  people  throughout  the  years 
since  the  early  origins  of  our  Government.  I 
express  my  deep  gratitude;  for  your  magnifi- 
cent achievements,  my  unbo^inded  admira- 
tion; for  yoxir  Inspiring  loyalty  to  the  Nation, 
my  pride  and  appreciation  for  your  noble, 
forward-looking  public  spirit  and  your  high 
purpose  for  the  future,-  my  prayers,  my 
pledge  of  wholehearted  cooperation,  and  my 
complete  confidence  In  your  ability  to  reach 
your  high  goals. 

This  day  will  go  down  in  the  history  of 
our  State  and  our  country.  It  la  another 
proud  marker  of  your  progresB,  your  vitality, 
and  your  determination  to  go  forward. 

Warm  regards  cmd  best  wishes  to  all. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHiLrp  J.  Philbin. 

In  these  troubled  times,  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  well  to  recall,  as  we  i>ay  homage  to 
the  memory  of  George  Washington,  that 
the  early  settlers  of  Ashburnham  were  of 
the  same  intrepid  breed  of  pioneers 
which  helped"  to  build  tJils  great  land. 
Like  George  Washington,  they  chose 
liberty  as  their  standard  and  rejected 
tyranny  at  all  costs. 

It  was  on  February  22. 1765 — that  same 
year  that  George  Washington  was  sup- 
porting Patrick  Henry's  revolutionary 
Stamp  Act  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses— that  the  little  settlement  of 
Dorchester  Canada  in  the  rocky  wilder- 
ness came  into  existence  as  the  incor- 
porated town  of  Ashburnham. 

Located  in  the  easternmost  pert  ot 
Worcester  Oountycc  the  New  Hampshire 
line,  Ashburnham  was  established  from 
seven  eariy  land  grants,  notably  the  Dor- 
chester Canada  or  Townslilp  grant  <rf 
1735,  which  was  divided  among  the  de- 
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scendant's  of  the  stalwart  men  who 
fought  in  the  Canadian  expedition  of 
1/  1690. 

The  names  of  Starr.  Converse,  and 
Rolfe  also  flgxire  prominently  among 
these  early  grants  which  were  given  by  a 
grateful  MassachusettA  Bay  colony  in 
recognition  of  the  gallantry  and  great 
contributions  of  these  families  in  the 
building  of  a  new  land. 

It  was  in  1650  that  young  Dr. 
Thomas  Starr  gave  his  life  in  a  struggle 
with  the  fearsome  Pequot  Indians, 
leaving  behind  a  young  wife  and  eight 
small  children.  It  Is  the  later  descend- 
ants of  this  family  who  benefited  from 
Dr.  Starr's  heroism  when  they  were  given 
400  acres  of  land  in  his  memory. 

A  similar  grant  Is  named  after  MaJ. 
James  Converse  whose  heirs  benefited 
from  his  distinguished  service  to  the 
colony.  The  son  and  two  daughters  of 
the  Reverend  Benjamin  Rolfe  were  given 
600  acres  after  escaping  an  Indian  raid  in 
1706.  in  which  the  parents  and  another 
sister  lost  their  lives. 

It  is  from  these  heroic  deeds  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  pioneer  settlers  that  Ash- 
bumham  got  Its  start,  and  it  Is  from  the 
spiritual  strength,  resourcefulness  and 
determination  of  these  early  forebears 
that  our  Nation  got  Its  strength  and  pur- 
pose to  become  the  great  country  it  is 
today — tnily  a  giant  ^mong  the  nations 
of  the  world,  the  most  powerful,  richest, 
and  most  advanced  with  the  highest 
standards  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Among  the  great  names  still  echoing 
^rom  that  rugged  and  glorious  period  of 
growth  and  progress  In  golden  history  of 
Aah^bumham  is  that  of  Cushing.  which  Is 
wlth^  today  in  the  living  memorial  of 
Cushl^^cademy,  named  after  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Cushing,  and  one  of  the 
great  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  participate 
last  year  in  the  100th  anniversary  cele- 
bration of  Cushing  Academy,  which  Is 
today,  more  than  ever,  a  model  of  aca- 
demic excellence. 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Cushing  was 
the  first  minister  for  the  Ashbumham 
settlement.  On  the  occasion  of  his  half- 
century  sermon,  delivered  on  November 
3.  1S18.  he  reflected  on  past  events  In 
the  history  of  the  town,  describing  the 
♦  perllouB  days  when  "soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned in  these  pcurts  to  range  the  wil- 
demasB  and  protect  the  scattered  Inhab- 
itants which  numbered  under  50." 

After  recounting  the  births,  deaths,  ill- 
nesses, and  marriages  which  took  place 
during  his  years  of  ministry,  he  con- 
cluded with  this  description  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  which  is  particu- 
larly noteworthy  at  this  time  of  homage 
to  the  memory  of  Oeorge  Washington: 

Tb*  opposition  to  the  acta  of  tta«  BrttUb 
PwUaoMOt.  tb«  wkr  that  ensued.  •  •  •  c&n- 
not  b«  fully  ooncvtved  of  by  the  preaent  gen- 
«r»tlon.  It  coat  the  Staites  tnunenae  blood 
and  tresaure. 

What  peopiB  b*T«  been  more  highly 
favoured?  CMd  ralaed  up  Waahlngton  to 
le*d  our  armiea  to  Tlctary  and  Independenoe: 
and  when  the  new  CooaCltutlon  wms  eatab- 
Usbad,  ha  w«a.  by  a  unanimous  rote  ol  th* 
paopU.  placed  twice  at  the  head  of  the  Oor- 
•nunent.  where  he  abooe  with  aa  dlstln- 
gulahed  iuatre  aa  at  tta*  bead  o<  our  armlaa. 


What  la  the  man  ln/-aU  history  to  be  set  In 
competition  with  him? 

If  Washington  could  have  visited  Ash- 
bumham any  time  last  year  he  would  not 
have  been  surprised  by  the  looks  of  some 
residents  of  the  town  because  the  bicen- 
tennial celebration  prompted  many  to 
wear  the  wigs  and  garments  of  colonial 
America.  Even  the  parades  would  have 
seemed  familiar  to  him.  featuring  as  they 
did,  oxen,  horse-drawn  carriages  and 
wagons,  various  fife  and  drum  corps,  and 
bagpipe  units.  He  certainly  would  have 
been  impressed  with  the  October  10  fire- 
works display,  one  of  the  largest  ever 
presented  in  the  area,  and  the  cannon 
firing,  and  the  "Gentlemen  of  the  Brush" 
would  not  have  surprised  him. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  the 
whole  George  Washington  would  have 
been  well  pleased  with  the  birthday  year 
of  Ashbumham  and  all  the  wonderful 
events  which  went  into  making  it  the 
great  memorable  celebration  that  It 
was — the  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  participa- 
tion, the  helicopters  and  antique  auto- 
mobiles, the  lovely  and  gracious  bicen- 
termial  queen,  the  time  capsule  with  its 
bfdlpolnt  pen  and  modem  razor  among 
its  contents,  the  parties  and  balls. 

I  think  also  that  George  Washington 
would  have  been  convinced  that  Ash- 
bumham has  not  stood  still,  but  has 
kept  pace  with  the  times  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  He 
would  draw  inspiration,  as  we  all  can, 
from  the  great  and  glorious  history  of 
our  past,  as  reflected  all  over  America 
by  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  hun- 
dreds upon  hundreds  of  thriving  com- 
munities like  Ashbumham. 

Let  us  all  be  thankful,  with  hearts 
overflowing  with  everlasting  gratitude, 
for  the  blessings  of  the  Creator  and  the 
epochal  work  and  achievements  of  those 
who  have  preceded  us  and  whose  blessed 
memory  we  honor  on  d£iys  of  remem- 
brance. 

Let  me  again  express  the  hope  and  the 
prayer  that  the  next  200  years  will  bring 
to  Ashbumham  and  all  its  loyal  i>eopIe 
that  greatness  in  the  spirit  and  the  wajrs 
of  Independence,  liberty,  and  peace 
which  will  insure  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, not  only  In  the  material  sense,  but 
In  the  spiritual  graces  that  have  always 
been  so  much  a  part  of  this  splendid 
American  community. 


The  Sapreae  Sacrifice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOTT 

or  CALiroaiTiA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  9.  1968 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  hear  the  voices  of  defeat  and 
despair  from  those  who  know  little  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  battles 
being  waged  In  Vietnam. 

The  views  and  feelings  of  the  soldier  in 
the  thick  of  battle  may  be  interesting 
and  enlightening  to  those  safely  at  home. 


I  request  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
a  letter  which  I  received  recently  from 
Army  Sgt.  Thomas  E.  Wilcox.  He  says 
several  important  things  in  a  simple  but 
poignant  way. 

Tnt  Hoa.  Vietnam, 

February  13.  1966. 

DcAS  S:r:  My  name  is  Thomas  E.  Wilcox 
I  reside  at  1817  Lincoln  Avenue  In  Seaside. 
Calif. 

I  have  been  In  this  country  since  the  2d  of 
January.  19M.  Thus  far  I  have  seen  many  of 
my  buddies  killed  and  wounded. 

This  Is  a  dirty,  stinking  war.  I  am  willing 
to  pay  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  freedom  here 
In  Vtetnanx  to  stop  Communist  aggression  in 
southeast  Asia.  « 

I  trust  you  are  a  backer  of  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policies.  This  country  and 
its  people  must  not  be  betrayed  and  aban- 
doned Into  Communist  hands.  In  South 
Vietnam  the  United  States  must  stand  Orm. 

If  you  must  deal  with  people  who  Insist 
that  the  Vletcong  are  our  brothers  and  only 
want  peace,  you  can  ask  them  to  come  to 
South  Vietnam  and  take  note  of  the  Vlet- 
cong's  "brotherly,  peaceful"  politics.  I 
guarantee  these  Vletnlks  would  change  their 
tune  after  taking  note  of  the  Vletcong's 
ritual  of  murder  and  violence  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  hope  that  peace  will  come  to  this  land 
before  too  long. 

Toura  with  respect. 

Tom  Wnxox. 

Sergeant  Wilcox  is  a  patriot,  con- 
vinced by  firsthand  experience  of  the 
meaning  of  our  national  commitment 
and  our  grave  responsibility  in  South 
Vietnam.  We  all  join  in  his  hope  for 
that  foreign  iknd  which  is  nevertheless 
Inhabitated  by  human  beings  who  would 
cherish  Uberty  and  freedom  above  phys- 
ical peace. 


School  Lunch  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
*  or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  onio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
not  In  the  habit  of  inserting  into  the 
Congressional  Record  letters  from 
constltutents  in  my  district;  in  fact.  I 
have  never  done  so  until  now.  How- 
ever, when  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  C.  Priese.  director  of  food  services 
at  Kent  State  University.  I  was  thor- 
oughly impressed  with  his  eminent 
knowledge  of  the  school  lunch  program. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  Mr.  Prlese's  letter  into  the  Record. 

KcNT  State  UNivEiisrrT. 
JTenf,  Ohio.  February  16,  1966. 
Hon.  J.  WnxiAM  Stanton. 
7025  Lonffioorth  House  Office  Building. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dkae  CoicoaissMAN  Stanton;  May  I  also 
add  my  thanks  for  your  help  In  procuring 
the  exceUent  colored  film  on  the  astronaut 
flights  that  we  showed  to  two  local  Boy 
Scout  troop  last  month.  It  was  amazing  to 
me  to  listen  to  the  intelligent  comments  of 
these  13-  and  13-year-old  boys  after  watch- 
ing the  plcturea. 

My  prime  reason  for  writing  to  you  Is  be- 
cause part  of  my  responsibility  here  at  Kent 
State    University    is    that    of    directing    the 
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school  lunch  program  in  our  university 
school  for  grades  kindergarden  through  the 
12th  grade.  For  over  15  years  I  have  had 
connections  with  this  very  successful  Fed- 
eral program  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  For 
the  past  6  years,  our  department  has  pio- 
neered cook-manager  workshops  for  Ohio 
school  lunch  personnel  In  conjuntlon  with 
Mr.  Wade  Bash,  director  of  the  State  school 
lunch  program.  It  is  with  this  background 
pnd  Interest  that  I  wish  to  present  several 
thoughts  for  your  consideration  about  the 
proposed  drastic  cuts  in  Federal  subsidy  to 
the  school  lunch  milk  program. 

Unfortunately,  my  information  regarding 
the  reasons  for  this  budget  decision  are 
based  on  newspaper  and  trade  magazine  arti- 
cles, which  at  best,  may  be  incomplete.  For 
25  years  I  have  favored  the  various  Federal 
programs  such  as  the  WPA  and  NRA  through 
to  the  present  ones  that  compose  the  Great 
Society.  Many  of  them  have  been  excellent 
but  for  the  first  ttme.  I  am  now  concerned 
about  the  seemingly  extravagant  waste  of 
Federal  money  for  vocational  retraining. 
Head  Start,  and  other  of  the  recent  poverty 
programs.  If  the  needy  and  untrained  peo- 
ple were  reaping  benefits  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  spent,  I  would  never  question 
these  programs.  Government  bureaucracy  is 
inevitable  and  you  know  better  than  I  what 
Is  happening  In  these  emerging  programs. 

This  leads  to  my  second  point,  which  In 
question  form  might  be  as  such:  Why  does 
the  Federal  Government  drastically  cut  the 
very  successful  program  of  milk  subsidy  for 
schoolchildren  with  known  results  and  insti- 
gate new  programs  of  unknown  value?  Food 
is  probably  the  greatest  world  problem  that 
now  exists.  Our  housing  may  be  substand- 
ard, our  wages  low.  and  education  week,  but 
the  good  Lord  help  us  if  our  children  are 
hungry  in  this  land  of  surpluses  which  the 
Government  subsidizes  such  as  wool,  cotton, 
and  unused  farmlands  such  as  "the  land  bank 
program.  The  schoolchildren  of  Kent,  Ohio. 
will  not  suffer  vrtth  this  proposed  budget 
cut  because  of  the  economic  level  of  the 
town,  but  the  rural  children  of  the  surround- 
ing townships  will  suffer  from  this  penny- 
ptnchlng  Idea.  This  false  economy  will  not 
only  effect  Ohio  children,  but  of  greater  im- 
portance, children  of  the  entire  United  States. 

Granted  that  food  is  my  vocation,  and 
please  excuse  any  dramatic  phrase  that  I  may 
have  used,  but  I  hope  that  our  Government 
will  find  better^ways  to  economize  for  the 
war  effort  than  to  take  away  from  growing 
schoolchildren  and  future  leaders  the  most 
perfect  food  in  the  world — milk. 
Tours  very  truly. 

John  C.  Friese. 
Director  of  Food  Services. 


Buffalo  Is  on  the  Move 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  8,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  an 
editorial  in  today's  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  the  growing  dynamic  spirit  of 
Buffalo  in  recent  years  is  reported. 

In  urban  renewal,  culture,  sports,  and 
average  weekly  Income,  Buffalo  rates 
high  in  New  York  State  and  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

According  to  the  latest  Labor  Depart- 
ment bulletin  on  employment  and  earn- 
ings, Buffalo  Is  reported  to  have  the 
highest  average  weekly  earnings  for 
factory  workei*>ln  the  Eastern  United 


States.  In  addition  to  high  wages,  «n- 
ployment  is  also  soaring. 

We  in  Buffalo  are  very  proud  of  our 
progress,  both  physically  and  spiritually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
Record  the  editorial  from  the  Courier- 
Express  : 

Buffalo  Develops  a  Dynamic  Spirit 

Buffalo  Is  not  the  town  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  It's  much  better  now.  And  the  change 
is  not  only  in  physical  appearance,  although 
the  rejuvenation  which  the  downtown  area 
is  undergoing  is  making  a  big  improvement 
in  that  aspect.  But  It's  more  than  that, 
much  more. 

Buffalo — and  when  we  speak  of  Buffalo  we 
mean  the  entire  metropolitan  area — has  ac- 
quired a  spirit,  an  elan  it  didn't  have  in  the 
1950's.  And  it  Is  reflected  In  a  pride  which 
only  a  few  years  ago  many  people  were  talk- 
ing about  but  few  people  had.  What  has 
brought  it  about?    Many  things. 

Certainly  the  success  of  the  Buffalo  BUls 
has  contributed,  even  if  you're  not  much  of 
a  football  fan.  And  the  Albright-Knox  Art 
Gallery,  even  if  you  can't  stand  pop  or  im- 
pressionistic art.  And  the  Buffalo  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra.  And  the  Studio  Arena 
Theater.     And  the  general  prosperity. 

Maybe  that  prosperity  is  an  underlj 
cause  of  the  other  factors.  For  proepe^us 
we  are.  Just  how  prosperous  was  imUcated 
in  the  Laboc  Department's  latest -brfUetln  on 
employment  and  earnings  which  showed  that 
factory  wages  here  are  the  highest  In  the 
eastern  portion  ot  the  United  States  and 
higher  than  most  other  metropolitan  areas 
in  the  Nation. 

The  average  weekly  efu-nings  of  production 
workers  on  factory  payrolls  here  in  mid- 
December  amounted  to  $134.62.  That's  $4.14 
more  than  the  average  a  year  earlier.  It's 
$8.06  a  week  more  than  the  average  in 
Rochester,  the  second  highest  in  the  State, 
and  it's  34  percent  more  than  the  weekly 
average  in  New  York  City  where  the  cost  of 
almoat  everything  is  greater  than  it  Is  here. 

Not  only  are  wages  high  here  but  there 
are  fsir  more  people  working.  The  Labor 
Department  reported  that  there  were  458,700 
workers  on  nonagricultural  payrolls  in  mid- 
December,  almost  41,000  more  than  there 
■wete  a  year  earlier. 

We  dont  know  how  much  of  this  new 
Buffalo  spirit  and  this  new  Buffalo  prosperity 
has  been  due  to  the  constant  drumbe^tlng: 
"Boost  Buffalo,  It's  Good  for  You."  But  we 
have  boosted  Buffalo  and  it  has  been  good 
for  us.    Let's  stick  with  a  winner. 


The  Odds  Are  on  Dirksen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  in  a 
race  against  Lyndon  Johnson,  I  would 
put  my  money  on  Everett  McKinlit 
Dirksen.  Although  AFL-CIO  official. 
Peter  McGavln,  stated  "if  President 
Johnson  had  put  as  much  emphasis  on 
the  repeal  of  14(b)  as  he  did  on  his  wife's 
beautiflcatlon  bill,  we  would  have  gotten 
repeal,"  I  feel  Mr.  McGavln  has  imder- 
rated  the  power  of  Senator  Dirksen. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1966,  issue  of  the  Peoria  Jour- 
nal-Star, points  out  that  Dirksen  used 
the  mibuster  In  his  14(b)  victory,  but 
broke  the  filibuster  In  order  to  move  the 


cjvll  rights  bill.  Perhaps  he  can  do  It 
again  on  reapportionment.  Under  unan- 
imous consent,  I  'nclude  the  aforemen- 
tioned editorial: 

DntKSEW  and  the  FiLteusTEas 
'Senator  Dirksen's  "victory"  on  14(b)  will 
be  matched,  In  all  probability,  by  a  defeat  on 
his  second  most  cherished  battle  of  this  ses- 
sion— that  for  a  reapportionment  amend- 
ment to  overcome  the  "one-man,  "one-vote" 
ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  reestablish 
State  legislatures  on  the  national  model. 

And  the  simple  fact  is  that  Dirksen's  own 
tactics  will  be  used  to  do  it. 

In  short,  the  '.'liberals"  who  so  recently 
condemned  the  "fillbxister"  not  on  the  merits 
of  the  proposed  labor  legislation  but  with 
howls  of  outraged  "principle"  will  soon  be 
"outraging"  the  same  "principle." 

Those  who  Inspired  parades  saying  "Let  the 
majority  speak, '  "Let  the  Senate  vote,"  and 
condemned  Dirksen  as  if  it  were  felonious 
to  conduct  a  filibuster  and  was  destroying 
democracy — will  conduct  a  filibuster  them- 
selves. 

Now.  it  Is  the  "liberal"  turn  ^  switch  from 
condemning  filibusters  to  conducting  one 
•  •  •  and  this  time  labor  will  conduct  no 
antlflllbuster  campaigns. 

And  the  chancy  of  getting  a  cloture-  vote 
to  stoiTi^hem  win  be  even  more  remote  than 
getting  on^  against  Senator  Dirksen. 

What  a  good  many  people  fall  to  recognize 
is  that  many  Senators  simply  do  not  believe 
in  cloture.  They  think  that  the  filibuster  is 
the  last  refuge  and  the  last  chance  and  the 
last  defense  of  any  minority  to  protect  itself 
from  being  run  over  by  a  majority. 

Indeed,  without  the  filibuster  technique, 
a  majority  could  smash  down  opposition  so 
efficiently  and  so  promptly  and  so  easily  that 
the  issue  might  never  even  be  dramatized 
and  the  minority  never  even  get  its  point 
across  to  the  public. 

A  determined  majority,  with  an  important 
enough  cause,  can  overcome  a  filibuster,  and 
many  Senators  believe  that  those  conditions 
should  exist  before  some  legislation  Is  passed. 
So  cloture  is  hard  to  get  for  either  side. 

Two  things  emerge  frcwn  a  study  of  the 
use  of  the  filibuster : 

One  is  the  basic  hypocrisy  and  political 
maneuvering  Involved  by  those  who  condemn 
the  tactic.  Itself,  when  It  stands  in  their 
way — but  do  not  hesitate  to  \ise  it  when  It 
serves  their  purpose. 

The  other  is  the  truly  unusual  and  re- 
markable accomplishment  of  Senator  Ever- 
ett Dirksen  when  he  did  succeed  in  break- 
ing a  filibuster  in  cwder  to  move  the  clvU 
rights  bill. 

It  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  get  done.  He 
won't  get  It  done  again  for  reapportionment. 

A  footnote  should  be  added.  Dirksen, 
whatever  agreement  or  disagreement  one  has 
with  him  on  this  issue  or  that,  has  never 
treated  the  filibuster  when  making  or  break- 
ing them,  as  anything  but  part  "of  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  He  never  played  the 
demagogic  game  of  condemning  the  Instru- 
ment Itself — even  when  breaking  the  most 
determined  filibuster  In  modem  history.  His 
premise  was  simply  that  the  time  had  come 
to  vote. 


A  Tampa,  Fh^  Reporter  Wins  Broan 
Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OP    FLOnSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.    GIBBONS.      Mr.    Speaker,    last 
week,  (Hie  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  John 
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Prafica.  of  Tampa.  Fla..  won  the  coveted 
25th  Annual  Heywood  Broun  award  ot 
the  American  Newspaper  Oulld. 

Mr.  Prasca  came  to  Washington  last 
week  to  accept  the  award  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach. 
Mr.  FYasca.  a  reporter  for  the  Tampa 
Tribune  received  this  outstanding  Jour- 
nalism award  for  a  series  of  articles 
which  resulted  In  the  release  from  prison 
of  an  innocent  man  who  was  serving  a 
10-year  sentence  for  robbery.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Prasca's  persistence  and  ex- 
cellent journalistic  ability,  that  young 
man  today  is  a  free  man. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  power  of  the  press.  And  we  are  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  "pen  is  might- 
ier than  the  sword."  These  are  Indeed 
true,  and  all  of  us  should  be  thankful  for 
the  American  system  of  government  and 
free  thoughts  typiled  by  a  man  like  John 
Frasca. 

The  New  York  Times  of  February  15 
contained  a  story  about  John's  winning 
the  Heywood  Broun  award. 

The  article  follows.- 

A  Tampa  Rkpobtbb  Wms  BaoiTN  Awiuu> 

WASHmoTtMr.  Ptbruary  14. — John  Anthony 
Fraacs  of  the  Tampa,  na.  Tribune  wu  named 
winner  today  of  the  36th  annual  Heywood 
Broun  Award  by  the  Amertcan  Newapaper 
OuUd. 

Mr.  Praaca  won  the  awaid.  ^htch  Includea 
tl.OOO.  for  a  aerlea  of  atoiiee  thkt  resulted  In 
the  releaae  from  prlaon  of  an  Innocent  34- 
year-old  m*n  who  had  received  a  10-year  aen- 
tanctt  for  robbery.  As  a  reault  of  Mr.  Praaca'a 
•erlee.  another  nuui  oonfeaaed  to  the  crime 
and  a  police  chief  and  two  policemen  were 
charged  with  conspiracy  in  a  robbery. 

The  Broun  Award  judges  also  gave  special 
commendations  to  Steve  Underwood  and 
Harry  Jonea.  Jr..  reporters  on  the  Kaniias 
City  Star,  and  honorable  mention  awards  to 
Robert  H.  Collins  of  the  St.  Louis  Poet  Dls- 
I>atch  and  John  Moore  of  the  Houston  Poet. 

Mr.  Underwood  and  Mr.  Jones  wrote 
articles  on  nursing  home*  and  care  for  the 
aged  in  private  institutions  that  led  to  a 
number  of  refonns  In  nursing  home  care  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas. 

Mr.  CoUlns  was  cited  for  a  series  of  article* 
on  the  Irregularities  that  led  Qov.  Otto  E. 
Kerner.  of  Illinois,  to  filsmlsa  a  former  State 
director  of  public  safety.  Mr.  Moore  was 
honored  for  exposing  the  use  of  Harris 
County,  Tex.,  machinery  and  workmen  to 
build  roads  on  private  property. 

Judgea  of  the  awards  were  David  BrlnUey. 
NBO  news  commentator:  Benjamin  C.  Brad- 
lea,  managing  editor  of  the  Washington  Poet, 
and  Can  T.  Rowan,  fanner  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  and  now  a  news- 
paper columnist. 


Hob.  Basil  L.  Wliiteaer  Aidrtsttt  Stales- 
^  Tille,  N.C.,  Veteraas  Groop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OP  MoaTH  CAaoLzws 

IN  THX  HOnSB  OF  RSPRSSBNTATTVIIS 

Mondav.  Febmary  21. 1H6 

Mr.  KORNEOAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Oon- 
greasman  Basil  L.  Whitej»k»  strongly 
supported  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  a  speech  made  before  a  veterans 


group  at  Statesvllle.  N.C..  on  February 
18.  1966. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  said  that  the  greatest  problem 
confronting  our  Nation  at  the  present 
time  Is  the  Vietnamese  war. 

I  feel  that  my  colleagues  will  And  his 
fine  speech  to  be  most  interesting  and  in- 
formative, and  I  request  that  It  be  In- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord. 
ADoaaaa  sr  Hok.  Basil  L.  WHrrucxa.  Mxm- 

Boi  or  CoHonas  Faoii  Norra  CAaoUNA.  at 

AKittrAL    BASsacxTB)    RAsarr    and    CRAarrr 

Ball.  Hasmowt  School.  Statisvillk.  N.C  . 

PssacAXT  is.  10M 

J[t  Is  a  pleastxre  for  me  to  be  with  you  this 
^enlng  on  this  unique  occasion.  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  In  Iredell  Coiuity  and  to  have  the 
cif>portunlty  to  visit  with  so  many  of  my 
friends  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  In 
various  capeu^tlea  and  have  had  the  pleasure 
to  know  personally  down  through  Uie  years. 

My  friends,  there  are  a  number  o<  things 
I  could  discuss  with  you  In  the  brief  time  I 
have  been  allotted  this  evening  I  think  I 
know,  however,  what  Is  uppermost  In  your 
minds  at  the  preeent  time.  As  mature  and 
responsible  citizens,  I  know  that  you  share 
my  view  that  the  greatest  problem  confront- 
ing our  Nation  at  the  present  time  Is  the  war 
in  which  we  are  engaged  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  erosion  of  constitutional  liberty  in 
the  United  State*,  the  Increase  In  our  na- 
tional debt  with  resulting  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  problems  that  we  have  with  respect 
to  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the 
great  effort  we  are  making  to  Improve  the 
standard  of  living  for  every  segment  of  our 
population  all  recede  Into  the  background 
whenever  we  consider  the  full  impact  and 
significance  of  the  commltnxent  we  have 
made  to  keep  the  light  of  freedom  from  going 
out  In  southeast  Asia. 

During  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
referred  to  the  Vietnamese  war  in  a  number 
of  speeches  I  have  made  in  North  Carolina. 
I  plan  to  speak  to  the  Midwinter  Oonference 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  tomorrow 
night  Ln  Charlotte.  In  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  wUl  discuss  the  Vietnamese  war. 
I  feel  it  is  Imperative  that  our  people  come  to 
know  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and  by  so  doing 
muster  that  moral  and  material  support 
which  our  Government  must  have  If  we  are 
to  halt  the  spread  of  cooununlam. 

It  la  necessary  for  us  to  understand  our  in- 
volvement In  southeast  Xsla.  It  is  neceasary 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  battle  in  Vietnam 
Is  another  incident  In  the  struggle  which  has 
been  galng  on  for  the  past  two  decades  to 
prevent  the  entire  free  world  cooUng  under 
the  Communist  yoke. 

We  are  familiar  with  our  successful  eco- 
nomic and  military  efforts  to  contain  Rusatan 
conununism  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  Marshall  and  Truman 
plans  saved  the  Western  European  nations 
and  Oreece  and  Turkey  from  communism. 

Our  military  forces  in  Weait  Germany  and 
our  commitment  through  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  has  held  the  Russian 
miUtary  machine  at  bay  in  Europe  and  the 
Middle  Bast.  Our  stand  In  Berlin,  our  inter- 
vention In  Lebanon,  and  our  refusal  to  be 
intimidated  diplomatically  and  militarily  at 
other  strategic  points  In  Europe  have  given 
Europeans  the  opportunity  to  reach  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  their  history. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  communism 
has  been  just  as  virulent,  insidious,  and 
cancerous.  When  the  history  of  the  30th 
century  Is  written,  the  fall  of  China  to  com- 
munism will  be  listed  as  one  of  the,  if  not 
the.  greatest  catastrophe  for  the  free  world. 

Th*  Ut*  Oen.  Joseph  SstUwell  said  that 
two  American  divisions  In  194S  could  have 
prevented  the  yoke  of  communism  from  being 
placed  over  the  necks  of  over  700  million 


Chinese.    The  magnitude  of  the  Coonmunlst 
take-over  in  China  staggers  the  ImaglnaUon. 

Communist  China  poses  not  only  a  threat 
to  the  llberaUon  of  Southeast  Asians,  but  to 
Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia.  The 
326.000.000  Russians  l^e  cause  to  view  with 
great  alarm  the  threats  to  world  peace 
emanating  from  Pelplng.  ' 

My  friends,  there  would  be  no  problem 
In  South  Vietnam  today  were  it  not  for  the 
fanatical  support  that  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  giving  to  North  Vietnam.  The  Pres- 
ident said  on  February  IT.  1965,  that  "Our 
purpose  in  Vietnam  Ls  to  join  in  the  defense 
and  protection  of  freedom  of  a  brave  people 
who  are  under  attack  that  is  controlled  and 
that  is  directed  from  outside  their  country." 

For  the  past  10  years  North  Vietnam,  with 
Chinese  help,  has  been  trying  to  subjug.ite 
South  Vietnam.  Few  people  realize  the  ter- 
rorism, sabotage,  assasslnaUon.  and  kidnap- 
ing to  which  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
have  been  subjected  during  the  last  decade. 
Only  in  1961  did  the  South  Vietnamese  call 
upon  the  United  States  to  furnish  greater 
military  assistance.  As  late  as  January  1. 
1966,  total  US.  forces  committed  to  South 
Vietnam  amounted  to  only  23.000  persons. 

During  I9S6,  however.  American  determi- 
nation to  bring  the  Communists  In  Vietnam 
to  the  conference  table  by  dlplomaUc  means 
or  to  bring  about  a  military  decision  has 
caused  a  buildup  in  our  forces  to  approxi- 
mately 181.000  at  the  end  of  196fi.  At  the 
present  Ume  over  300.000  American  troops 
are  in  Vietnam,  and  the  nuntber  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Our  forces  have  joined  the 
679.000  South  Vietnamese  citizens  under 
arms. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  unlike  any  other 
struggle  in  which  our  NaUon  has  been  en- 
gaged. Our  troops  are  fighting  in  the  most 
difficult  terrain  In  the  world  and  under  cli- 
matic and  environmental  conditions  without 
parallel  In  our  history. 

A  look  at  the  magnitude  of  our  military 
operations  during  1965  should  dispel  any 
doubt  that  our  enemies  might  have  as  to  our 
Intentions  In  South  Vietnam.  The  Commu- 
nist forces  lost  over  34,000  men  killed  in 
Vietnam  In  1965.  The  uiilted  States  and 
Vietnamese  air  forces  flew  13,000  strike  sor- 
ties Into  North  Vietnam  and  over  60,000 
within  South  Vietnam.  The  U.S.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  flew  more  than  6,600  sorties 
Into  North  Vietnam.  Over  39.000  sorties  were 
flown  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1965  alone  more 
than  600  highway  bridges  were  destroyed. 
The  U.S.  Air  Force  carried  over  265.000  tons 
of  cargo  into  SoAth  Vietnam  and  more  than 
660.000  paasengera  In  addition  to  our  purely 
military  operation  In  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  distributed  to  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  over  106.000  tontf  of  foodstuffs. 

We  built  over  3.400  military  and  civilian 
type  bviUdings  in  South  Vietnam.  Imports 
by  ships  into  the  country  rose  more  than 
800  percent  during  1965.  More  than  20.000 
American  civilians  were  employed  In  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  tragic  part  of  our  effort  to  destroy 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  ttfu  been 
the  casualties  we  have  suffered.  Over  1,300 
American  troops  lost  their  lives,  and  many 
thousands  were  wounded  In  1966.  In  our 
operations  we  lost  more  than  340  aircraft. 

Unless  there  Is  a  dramaUc  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Communists,  however,  we  can 
expect  a  drasUc  increase  in  our  commitment 
of  men  and  material  to  South  Vietnam  dur- 
ing 1906.  We  must  be  prepared  to  face  the 
grim  fact  of  additional  casualties. 

In  our  past  wars  we  have  had  the  support 
of  our  major  allies.  In  South  Vietnam,  in- 
stead of  enjoying  the  support  of  our  allies, 
we  are  suffering  by  reason  of  their  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  and  China  and  their 
constant  criticism  of  our  efforts  to  preserve 
freedom  In  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  ironic  that 
those  nations  we  have  helped  the  most  xo 
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preserve  their  freedom  In  Europe  from  mili- 
tary and  economic  aggression  are  the  coun- 
tries which  are  interfering  with  our  military 
and  diplomatic  efforts  in  Vietnam. 

I  admire  many  of  the  fine  qualities  In- 
herent In  the  character  of  our  oldest  ally, 
the  Republic  of  France.  I  cannot  admire, 
however,  the  French  attitude  toward  Viet- 
nam, or  for  that  matter.  France's  attitude 
toward  American  efforts  to  maintain  a  free 
Europe. 

France  lost  the  war  against  communism  in 
Indochina.  Instead  of  supporting  the 
United  States  in  the  valiant  effort  our  coun- 
try Is  making  to  undo  some  of  the  damage 
of  the  French  debacle,  France  openly  advo- 
cates our  withdrawal  from  her  former 
colonial  empire. 

Our  Government  is  greatly  disturbed  over 
the  extent  of  trade  on  the  part  of  the  free 
world  with  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
«  matter.  I  feel  that  It  Is  a  grave  problem 
which  calls  for  stem  measures  on  the  part 
of  our  Government. 

I  know  you  will  find  it  hard  to  understand 
why  free  world  nations  In  1964  sold  to  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  $989.4 
million  worth  of  material  while  at  the  same 
Ume  buying  from  these  nations  $1  billion 
204.4  million.  Much  of  the  material  sold  to 
Communist  China  flnds  ite  way  Into  North 
Vietnam  and  down  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail 
into  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  bitter,  but  tragic,  fact  that  American 
boys  are  dying  In  Vietnam  as  the  result  of 
material  brought  into  Communist  ports  in 
China  and  North  Vietnam  by  ships  flying  the 
flags  of  our  allies. 

I  feel  that  the  United  States  should  remind 
our  allies  that  the  prosperity  they  are  en- 
joying and  the  peace  they  are  experiencing 
Is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  presence  of 
American  dollars  In  their  economies  and 
American  soldiers  on  the  ramparts  of  free- 
dom in  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  be  expected  to  support  and  defend 
governments  which  embarrass  and  harass  us 
diplomatically  and  which  trade  with  the 
common  enemy  of  all  mankind. 

President  Elsenhower  stated  that  the  na- 
tions of  southeast  Asia  are  like  so  many 
dominoes.  If  one  nation  falls  before  com- 
munism, the  other  nations,  in  turn,  will  top- 
ple. It  Is  for  that  reason,  therefore,  that 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam  must  not  be  permitted 
to  fail. 

Many  of  our  people  have  vigorously  op- 
posed our  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  That  Is 
their  right  and  prlvUege  as  American  citi- 
zens. It  would  be  wise  for  all  of  us.  however. 
to  seriously  weigh  any  statement  we  might 
'  make  or  any  action  we  might  take  which 
could  give  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

In  exercising  our  freedom  of  speech  and 
press,  those  great  freedoms  guaranteed  to 
us  In  the  Constitution,  we  should  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  strengthening  the  hand  of 
the  tyrant  whose  objective  is  the  destruction 
of  our  Constitution. 

The  United  States  has  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  resolve  the  Vietnamese  war  through  diplo- 
matic means  at  the  conference  table.  Our 
efforts  to  negotiate  the  war,  and  our  offers  of 
vigorous  economic  assistance  to  both  friend 
■iand  enemy  alike,  have  been  scornfully  re- 
jected by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  with 
hysterical  invective  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists. 

We  must  continue  to  keep  aU  avenues  of  a 
negotiated  settlement  open  while  pressing 
for  a  military  soluUon.  A  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  under  existing  circumstances  In  that 
country  would  be  equivalent  to  the  defeat 
of  the  United  States.  Such  a  defeat  would 
spark  a  renewed  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Communists  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Abandonment  of  our  commitment  to  stand 
by  South  Vietnam  would  be  disastrous  to 
American  prestige  throughout  the  world. 


My  friends.  I  am  aware  of  the  concern  felt 
by  the  American  people  over  the  war  we  did 
not  seek  in  southeast  Asia.  As  a  veteran  of 
the  Second  World  War  with  over  3  years  of 
combat  service,  and  as  the  father  of  a  son  of 
military  age,  I  know  something  of  the  an- 
guish, the  worry,  and  the  apprehension  that 
is  felt  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  through- 
out the  land. 

As  the  richest  and  most  powerful  nation 
In  the  world  destiny  has  given  us  the  task  of 
preserving  freedom.  In  our  support  of  free 
institutions  throughout  the  world  we  must 
not  overlook  the  preservation  of  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  health  of  our 
economy  at  home. 

A  bankrupt  America  which  has  forsaken  Its 
constitutional  heritage  cannot  long  hold  back 
the  tide  of  communism.  While  vlgoroxisly 
making  every  effort  to  hold  atheistic  com- 
munism In  check  we  should  reaffirm  our  de- 
votion and  dedication  to  the  great  constitu- 
tional principles  which  have  led  us  to  our 
place  of  world  leadership. 


A  Crusade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

V  OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
message  on  international  education  and 
health,  President  Johnson  reminded  us 
of  that  declaration  of  William  James  a 
half  century  ago  that  mankind  must  seek 
"a  moral  equivalent  to  war." 

The  world  in  which  we  live  today  is 
no  longer  just  our  own  backyards — our 
own  city  or  even  our  own  Nation.  It  is 
the  very  globe  itself.  The  enemies  of 
disease  and  ignorance  are  such  that  men 
everywhere  must  imite  to  make  a  global 
attack  on  them. 

The  same  rewards  we  count  at  home  will 
flow  from  sharing  In  a  worldwide  effort  to" 
rid  mankind  of  the  slavery  of  Ignorance  and 
the  scourge  of  disease — 

President  Johnson  has  reminded  us. 

Such  a  crusade  is  termed  "an  admi- 
rable and  inspiring  one"  by  the  New  York 
Times,  which  editorially  said: 

The  desirability  of  the  President's  objec- 
tives— and  the  moral  obligation  of  this  coun- 
try to  try  to  fulfill  them — are  beyond  dispute. 

This  editorial,  entitled  "Call  for  a  Cru- 
sade." is  submitted  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record,  with  the  belief  that  it  sheds  light 
on  a  subject  which  challenges  and  in- 
spires us  all: 

Call   for   a   Crusade 

President  Johnson  yesterday  called  on  the 
American  people  to  begin  a  major  crusade 
against  the  ignorance  and  illness  that  are 
the  lot  of  countless  millions  abroad.  His 
message  to  Congress  on  International  educa- 
tion and  health  presented  an  omnibus  col- 
lection of  measures  he  considers  vital  In  this 
area.  In  effect,  the  hitherto  largely  domes- 
tic objectives  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  extended  far  be- 
yond this  Nation's  shores,  and  a  major  Inter- 
national element  is  added  to  that  Depart- 
ment's already  homertc  assignment. 

The  desirability  of  the  President's  objec- 
tives— and  the  moral  obligation  of  thlB 
country  to  try  to  fulfill  them — are  beyond 
dispute.     The  practical  problem  is  how  to 


realize  them.  Here  the  President's  program 
comes  up  against  the  same  difficulty  that 
has  impeded  earlier  efforts  m  this  direction. 
The  United  States  is  itself  suffering  from 
shortages  of  highly  trained  educational  and 
medical  p>ersonnel.  and  those  possessing  the 
skills  needed  abroad  are  under  strong  eco- 
nomic and  other  pressure  to  use  their  ener- 
gies here. 

Evidence  abounds  In  Mr.  Johnson's  mes- 
sage that  he  understands  how  difficult  the 
skilled  manpower  problem  is.  He  gives  care- 
ful attention  to  measures  Intended  to  In- 
crease the  supply  of  needed  educators  and 
medical  personnel  for  service  abroad.  But 
much  of  this  program  is  likely  to  yield  fruit 
only  in  the  long  run,  while  the  needs  of  the 
developing  countries  are  urgent  now.  The 
Imaginative  Idea  of  the  Exchange  Peace 
Corps  may  serve  as  a  modest  offsetting  fac- 
tor, but  its  overall  contribution  is  likely  to 
be  small. 

The  short-run  problem  of  providing  per- 
sonnel for  realizing  the  President's  goals  will 
be  especially  acute  in  the  medical  field.  The 
country's  existing  shortage  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  other  technicians  is  being  ag- 
gravated by  the  demands  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. That  deficit  may  rise  much  further 
when  medicare  begins  In  midyear.  The 
course  Mr.  Johnson  has  charted  is  an  ad- 
mirable and  Inspiring  one;  the  great  ques- 
tion is  the  adequacy  of  the  means  to  travel 
It. 


Crooks  Always  Get  Guns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MJCRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Sunday  Herald  of 
February  6,  1966.  by  William  Loeb,  the 
publisher  of  that  fine  newspaper,  en- 
titled. "Crooks  Always  Get  Guns." 

This  fine  editorial  points  out  very  well 
that  crooks  will  always  get  guns  despite 
restrictive  firearms  laws. 

One  outstanding  case  in  point  is  Phil- 
adelphia, which  has  practically  elimi- 
nated sales  of  firearms  within  the  city 
and  honest  sportsmen  being  able  to  carry 
firearms  through  that  city. 

Since  that  outrageous  legislation  wais 
passed  there  were  more  than  21,095 
major  crimes  committed,  96  more  than  in 
the  same  period  of  1964.  What  is  more 
significant  this  excellent  editorial  points 
out  is  that  homicide  increased  from  122 
to  132  in  1965,  and  armed  robberies  in  the 
same  period  rose  from  1,779  to  1,832. 

Perhaps  some  of  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  seeking  to  disarm  honest 
and  law-abiding  citizens  would  do  well  to 
spend  more  time  attacking  criminals,  the 
roots  of  crime,  and  dedicating  them- 
selves to  more  forceful  and  vigorous  use 
of  existing  laws. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Svmday 

Herald,  Feb.  6,  1966] 

Crooks  Always  Get  Guns 

(By  William  Loeb) 

Senator  Tom  Dodd  notwithstanding,  the 
proposals  to  restrict  citizens  of  the  United 
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states  In  the  purchaae  or  poasesslon  of  flre- 
airoB — axid  Uils  goes  tat  handguns  and  con- 
cealed weapons,  also — are  abeolutel;  ridicu- 
lous. All  these  e:un  laws  ever  do  la  to  disarm 
the  honest  people.  The  crooks  wlU  always 
get  guns  one  way  or  anothe»r  Tou  can  bet  on 
that. 

Oun  lap  which  prevent  the  average  citizen 
from  owning  or  carrying  a  gun  only  make  U 
easier  for  the  crooks.  With  such  g\m  laws 
liy  effect,  the  crooks  know  they  can  step  up 
t^  the  average  citizen,  stick  a  gun  In  hts 
ribs  and  rob  him,  beat  hUn  up.  or  murder 
him  with  Impunity  because  the  chances  of 
the  citizen  whom  they  are  assaulting  having 
a  gun  are  one  In  a  thousand,  all  because  of 
the  gun  laws. 

Take  New  York  State  and  New  York  City, 
which  probably  have  the  most  stringent  gun 
law  In  the  whole  Nation.  Do  you  know  of  a 
more  crlme-rldden  place  anywhere  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  than  New  York  City? 

Just  take  little  Vwinont.  True,  there  are 
many  differences  In  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion, the  size  of  the  cities,  and  the  fact  that 
there  Isn't  too  much  to  rob  up  there,  any- 
how. Nevertheless  it's  Interesting.  In  the 
State  of  Vermont,  anyone  can  go  Into  any 
store  and  buy  a  gun.  put  It  In  his  pocket  and 
walk  out. 

Yet  hardly  any  armed  robberies  at  all 
occnr  In  the  State  of  Vermont.  One  of  the 
reasons  obviously  is  that  a  gunman  stops 
and  thinks  because  the  Vermonter  whom  he 
Is  going  to  rob  is  probably  going  to  be  armed 
and  may  be  even  a  better  shot  than  he  Is. 
So  armed  robbery  In  Vermont  doesn't  ap- 
peal very  much  to  g:unmen. 

Take  the  case  of  Philadelphia.  Down 
there  they  got  really  virtuous  and  passed  a 
law  which  says;  "No  person  shall  acquire 
or  transfer  any  Orearm  In  the  city,  no  per- 
son shall  acquire  a  firearm  outside  of  the 
city,  which  is  brought  Into  the  city,  unless 
application  has  been  made  to  and  a  license 
obtained  from  the  department  (police  de- 
partment)." The  then  Kayor  Tate  and 
Police  Commissioner  Leary  were  100  percent 
for  this.  They  blasted  the  spK>rtBmen's 
groups  and  all  the  other  people  who  a|>- 
pearad  against  the  hill.  <m  the  grounds  that 
these  people  were  \ry\xt%  to  hamper  law  en- 
toroemsnt  and  cause  lawlessness. 

Well,  theory  Is  one  thing,  and  fact  la  an- 
other. What  actually  happened  in  Philadel- 
phia? Here  Is  what  happened.  During  the 
first  8  months  of  1960  there  were  21.095  major 
crimes  committed,  06  more  than  there  were 
In  tb«  same  period  In  19M. 

What  Is  even  mors  Important  is  homicides 
(killing  people  with  guns  as  the  major  In- 
strument) were  Increased  by  10  in  the  same 
tMTlod.  from  123  in  1964  to  132  In  ISeS. 

If  the  advocates  of  the  gun  restrictive  laws 
were  correct,  how  come  more  people  were 
klUed  in  PhUadelphU  In  1905  by  g\ms  than 
In  the  year  before? 

Next,  amved  robberies  for  the  8-month  pe- 
rtod  In  1964  totaled  1,779:  but  in  19«5,  after 
the  gun  law  was  put  Into  effect,  they  rose  to 
1.832.  an  increase  of  53. 

This  situation  Is  so  ootnpletely  obrlous 
that  It  seems  ImposalMs  that  anyone  like 
Senator  Dooo,  who  U  vupposed  to  have  some 
brains,  could  possibly  advocate  such  a  silly 
law.  Certainly  Prestdant  Kennedy  was  mur- 
dered by  a  man  who  baucbt  a  mail-order  gun, 
and  It  is  a  terHbto  thlac  that  he  was  mur- 
dered, but  Oswald  eookl  Just  as  well  have 
bought  a  rlfi*  right  la  Dallas  without  any 
trouble  at  all — or  anywhere  else  In  the 
United  Stetes. 

If  there  was  a  gun  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  rifles  In  Dallas,  Oswald  would  have  bought 
it  sotnswhsrs  else,  bscauss  the  man  who 
wants  to  coouBlt  a  crtma  ahrftys  gets  a  g\m. 

About  tlM  only  tunc  tte  absence  of  guns 
lying  around  wUl  prevent  Is  some  kids  shoot- 
ing each  other  or  some  adults  getting  hot- 
headed and  shooting  each  other,  but  that  U 
a  very  minor  part  of  the  whole  situation. 


The  American  citizens,  by  our  Constitution, 
are  guaranteed  the  right  to  bear  arms.  There 
is  nothltxg  more  the  Communists  or  other 
wo«ild-be  dictators  In  the  United  SUtes 
would  like  to  achieve  than  the  disarming  of 
the  American  populace.  It  is  aln>oet  Impos- 
sible to  conquer  an  armed  populace  that 
knows  how  to  handle  guns  and  how  to  shoot 
straight. 

So  we  wish  Senator  Dodd  would  forget  his 
publicity  kick  on  the  gun  laws  and  devote 
himself  to  fighting  the  CommunisU.  l)oth  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  « 


A'PoTerty  Fighter'i  Straggle  in  Uptown 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  n.oKn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  hear  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
how  the  war  on  poverty  Is  worknig  In 
Chicago. 

I  would  like  to  recommend  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
an  article  by  Lois  Willie  in  the  February 
7  edition  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
which  tells  of  the  work  of  one  poverty 
l\ghter  In  Chicago.  He  works  In  Uptown 
Chicago  and  his  methods  are  rather 
unique: 

[Prom     the     Chicago     (111.)     Dally     News. 
Peb.  7.  1906) 

•A  POVTRTT  PICHTTR'S  STSUGCLC  IN  UPTOWM 

(By  LoU  WUUe) 

(No-nt. — One  year  ago  this  week  Chicago's 
831  million  war  on  poverty  began  with  the 
opening  of  three  urban  progress  centers — 
called  "supermarkets  of  social  service" — in 
poor  neighborhoods.  This  Is  the  seccmd  of  a 
series  examining  what  that  money  has  meant 
In  one  neighborhood:  Uptown.) 

Jim  Wlnstead's  job  may  seem  like  the 
easiest  one  In  town:  finding  people  Vlth 
troubles. 

"When  I  started  out."  he  says,  "all  I  did 
was  knock  on  doors  and  ask,  'You  got  prob- 
lems?' 

"Boy.  did  I  ever  get  some  wild  answers.  I 
mean,  in  a  neighborhood  like  this — who 
hasn't?" 

That'was  3  months  ago.  Today  Jim  Win- 
stead  works  his  poverty  territory  like  a  brush 
iMlesiiiiiii 

"Morning.  Urs.  Evans.  How's  the  kids? 
Everything  going  OK?  Anything  I  can  do  for 
you?" 

What  Jim  s«iU8  are  the  services  of  Chicago's 
war  on  poverty. 

He's  learned  that  getting  people  to  accept 
help — even  when  it's  tree  can  take  a  lot  of 
wheedUng  and  hard-seU.  talking. 

A  big.  husky  man  of  39  with  a  roimd  ruddy 
face  and  direct  blue  eyes.  Jim  looks  like  he 
should  be  pouring  concrete  or  shingling  roofs 
Instead  of  acting  Uke  a  social  worker. 

But  that's  p€Ut  of  the  phlloe<^>by  behind 
the  Job. 

Last  fall  be  was  an  out-of-work  paper- 
cutter,  one  of  about  25.000  Southern  whites 
who  have  left  their  small  hill  towns  and 
farms  for  Chicago's  Mid-North  Side  since  the 
end  of  World  War  IT.  He  had  8  years  of 
school  and  10  children. 

A  neighborhood  agency,  the  Council  of  the 
Southern  Mountains,  recommended  Wlostead 
to  the  antlpoverty  program's  Uptown  Urt>an 
Progress  Center  for  a  Job  as  a  community 
representative  the  so-called  Indigenous  poor 
who  are  supposed  to  find  customers  for  anti- 
poverty  projects. 


As  he  sees  It.  a  major  part  of  his  work  Is  \ 
dispensing  homespun  advice  and  lots  of  com-    < 
fortrng  words.    And  the  people  on  his  rounds 
eat  tnepi  up  as  though  they  were  starving. 

At  one  stop,  the  door  opened  only  about  2 
inches  when  he  knocked,  and  a  voice  behind 
a  mass  of  tumbling  dark  hair  whispered, 
"Walt.  wait.  I  got  to  clear  the  floof." 

The  door  closed  again  and  Jim  Winstead 
miu'mured.  "She's  a  mental  case.  I  got 
her  into  the  coiuisellng  program  over  at  the 
center.  She  was  so  scared  to  death  of  going 
I  practically  had  to  pick  her  up  and  carry 
her  there." 

The  door  opened  wide  this  time  and  a  pale 
pretty,  woman  In  a  blue  housecoat  began  a 
long  string  of  apologies : 

"You  got  to  excuse  this  mess,  these  toys 
all  over.  You  can't  make  kids  pick  things 
up.  And  the  baby,  she  broke  my  alarm  clock 
and  I  couldn't  get  up  this  morning  and  get 
the  kids  to  school." 

She  glanced  Into  the  living  room,  littered 
with  broken  toys  and  torn  magazines.  A 
9-year-old  girl  in  pajamas  was  combing  her 
younger  sister's  hair. 

The  woman  clutched  a  green  plastic  coffee 
cup  and  continued: 

"Besides,  they  got  no  boots.  What  can  I 
do?  Public  aid  gives  me  8235  a  month,  and 
I'm  supposed  to  feed  seven  kids  and  pay  the 
rent  and  get  them  lKX)ts?" 

Jim  Interrupted.  "Well,  you  should  send 
them.     You  know  they  belong  in  school." 

"Yes,  but  see — I'm  not  a  firm  person.  I'm 
one  way  this  day,  the  other  way  the  next. 
It's  Just  being  here  alone  all  day  with  seven 
kids." 

She   started    to    cry.     "Sometimes    I    Just 
can't  face  getting  up.    And  I  know  It's  hell 
•for  the  kids. 

"See.  I'm  from  a  broken  home  myself." 
Jim  asked  about  the  oldest,  a  14-year-old 
girl. 

"That  girl."  the  woman  began.  "She  left 
here  at  8  Saturday  night  and  do  you  know 
what  time  she  came  In?  Six  o'clock  Sunday 
night. 

"Then  she  gave  me  this  song-and-dance 
about  how  she  fell  asleep  at  a  friend's  house 
and  was  scared  to  call  me." 

Jim  whistled  through  his  teeth.  "Oh  boy. 
We've  got  to  do  something  with  her,  fast." 

"But  she's  a  good  kid,"  the  mother  said. 
"I  mean,  she  would  never  do  anything 
wrong."  She  looked  at  Jim,  begging  him  to 
agree. 

"Sure,  sure.  But,  you  know,  the  tempta- 
tion." 

By  the  time  he  left,  Jim  bad  secured  a 
promise  from  the  woman  to  bring  the  g*ri 
to  the  Urban  Progress  Center  and  "get  her 
Involved  in  those  good  things  at  Hull  House." 
At  times.  Jim  Winstead  can  be  tough. 
In  one  typical,  rundown  Uptown  six-flat. 
be  wanted  to  tell  the  mothers  to  take  their 
children  to  the  Infant  welfare  station  to 
test  for  lead  poisoning. 

One  woman,  the  mother  of  three,  wasn't 
home. 

"She  Just  drove  away.  I  guess  with  her 
husband."  the  landlady  told  htm. 

Jim  was  furious.  "Husband?  That's  her 
boy  friend.     If  that  guy's  around  again." 

The  boy  friend  ran  out  when  the  woman 
got  pregnant.  Jim  said,  and  he  arranged  for 
her  to  get  aid  to  dependent  children.  He 
added:  "Well,  I  know  what  to  do  If  he's 
back." 
What? 

"0«t  her  kicked  off,  that's  what." 
When  his  rounds  end  about  3:30  p.m.,  Jim 
Winstead    reports   to   his   supervisor   at   the 
Urban    Progress    Center    for    a    professional 
opinion  on  how  he's  handled  his  people. 

He's  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the 
community  representatives. 

"We've  got  some  that  dog  It."  said  a  cen- 
ter official.    "But  we're  weeding  them  out." 

But  one  question  could  be  asked  about  bis 
Job: 
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Most  of  his  work  Involves  families  on  pub- 
lic assistance.  Shouldn't  caseworkers  from 
the  Cook  County  Department  of  I>ubllc  Aid 
have  spotted  the  same  problems  he  has 
spotted,  and  made  the  same  referrals,  and 
spoken  similar  words? 

Why  did  it  take  the  antlpoverty  program 
to  get  this  done? 

"At)60lutely.  they  should  have  done  this 
all  along."  Jim  said.  "The  point  Is,  they 
didn't.     Maybe  they're  too  busy. 

"But  I  think  the  reason  Is  they're  not 
really  interested  In  people.  You've  got  to 
know  what  people  go  through  before  you 
get  the  patience  to  deal  with  them." 


Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener  Addresses  Mid- 
winter Conference,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

OP    NOBTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY:  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina,  Hon.  Basil  L.  Whitener,  made 
a  splendid  speech  on  February  19,  1966, 
before  the  midwinter  conference  of  the 
Veterans' of  Foreign  Wars  at  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

In  his  speech  he  strongly  supported 
the  position  of  the  President  in  the  effort 
that  our  Nation  Is  making  to  halt  the 
spread  of  communism  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  my  fellow  North  Caro- 
linian, and  I  request  that  the  speech  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
Address  bt  Hon.  Baso,  L.  WHrrcNER.  Member 

OP  Congress  From  North  Carolina.  Bepore 

MrowiNTER  Conference.  VercHMis  or  Por- 

OCN  Wars,  Charlotte,  N.C,  February  19, 

1966 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  you  this  evening  and  to  have  a  part 
on  your  fine  program.  I  am  very  proud  of 
my  membership  In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  more  than 
a  patriotic  organization.  It  Is  not  jvist 
another  organization  of  Americans  who  have 
worn  the  uniform  In  time  of  war.  Ours  Is 
an  organization  of  patriotic  Americans  dedi- 
cated to  the  very  highest  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  patriotism  and  citizenship  and 
devoted  to  constitutional  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. 

This  great  organization  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
veterans  groups  In  the  Nation.  Its  history 
can  be  said  to  date  from  October  11,  1809, 
when  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  group  of 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  by  the  State 
of  Ohio  under  the  name  of  American  Vet- 
erans at  Foreign  Service.  In  1913  the  Colo- 
rado Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines 
and  an  organization  at  Altoona.  Pa.,  under 
the  name  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Service 
Joined  with  the  American  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Service  to  form  our  present  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  stage  was  set.  there- 
fore, for  a  new  and  powerful  patriotic  force  . 
to  be  exerted  In  the  future  economic,  social, 
and  military  life  of  the  Nation. 

The  requirement  that  members  of  the  VPW 
must  have  served  in  a  foreign  war.  insur- 
rection, or  expedition  has  set  the  VFW  aside 
as  a  \inlque  organization.  The  official  ob- 
jectives of  the  VPW,  as  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  VFW  constitution,  are  restate- 


ments of  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
canism. 

VFW  objectives  are  "fratcmai,  patriotic, 
and  educational;  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
comradeship  amcmg  its  members;  to  assist 
worthy  comrades;  to  p«-petuate  the  memory 
and  history  of  our  decui  and  to  assist  their 
widows  and  orphans;  to  maintain  true  alle- 
giance to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  fidelity  to  Its  Con- 
stitution and  laws;  to  foster  true  patriotism; 
to  maintain  and  extend  the  Institutions  of 
American  freedom;  and  to  ja-eserve  and  de- 
fend the  United  States  from  all  her  enemies 
whomsoever."  

My  friends,  these  VFW  objectives  enun- 
ciated more  than  half  a  century  ago  are  the 
bedrock  upon  which  this  great  veterans  or- 
ganization flourishes.  It  is  these  objectives 
which  have  brought  the  American  jjeople  to 
look  upon  the  VFW  with  respect  and  admir- 
ation. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  wonderful  work  of 
the  VFW.  I  have  observed  the  assistance 
that  VFW  contact  representatives  have  given 
veterans,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  VFW 
members,  in  connection  with  cases  they  have 
had  pending  with  the  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals and  the  various  discharge  review  and 
correction  boards  In  the  Pentagon. 

The  administration  of  veterans  benefits  Is 
one  of  the  roost  vital  functions  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  Although  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  an  independent  agency  with- 
out an  official  In  the  President's  Cabinet,  it 
has  more  employees  than  all  the  executive 
departments  with  the  exception  of  two. 
With  a  budget  averaging  $5.9  billion  an- 
nually the  Veterans'  Administration  spends 
more  money  than  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments with  the  exception  of  three. 

The  American  people  stand  behind  their 
Government's  effort  to  provide  for  our  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents.  TThls  tremen- 
dous effort  utilizes  4  percent  of  all  the  doc- 
tors in  the  United  States.  Thousands  of 
nurses,  physiotherapists,  occupational  ther- 
apists, and  clinical  and  counseling  psycholo- 
gists are  employed  In  the  service  of  our 
veterans. 

Twenty-two  million  Amerloans  living  to- 
day have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country. 
With  their  families  they  comprise  44  percent 
of  oiu-  entire  population.  The  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  in  administering  to  the  needs 
of  this  great  veteran  population  is  perform- 
ing an  essential  service  with  a  dynamic  Im- 
pact on  the  futiire  of  our  Nation.  

Since  the  time  of  formation  of  the  VFW 
our  Nation  has  been  Involved  In  a  contin- 
uous struggle  to  preserve  American  freedom 
at  home  and  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  man 
and  Christian  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  In  this  noble  pursuit  our  country 
has  been  forced  to  fight  despotic  tyranny  un- 
leashed in  Europe  by  Imperial  Germany  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  the  pagan  forces  of  nazlsm 
In  World  War  n,  and  Communist  aggression 
In  Korea  In  1950. 

This  organization  supported  the  policies 
of  our  Nation  In  each  of  these  struggles.  In 
addition  to  ths  major  warsi  our  country  has 
been  called  upon  to  take  part  In  numerous 
other  campaigns  and  expeditions  In  the  last 
half  century.  Each  of  these  military  actions 
has  had  the  supp>ort  of  the  VFW. 

During  the  past  50  years  the  VFW  has 
truly  fulfilled  its  official  objectives.  It  has 
fostered  true  patriotism  and  has  fought  to 
maintain  and  extend  the  Institutions  of 
American  freedom.  And,  above  all.  the  VFW 
has  steadfastly  maintained  Its  fidelity  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

We  meet  tonight  at  a  very  critical  period 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  We  assemble 
at  a  time  when  our  country  is  again  engaged 
In  a  historic  effort  to  destroy  a  threat  to  the 
liberties  of  free  people  at  home  and  abroad. 

As  members  of  an  organization  dedicated 
to  the  security  of  our  Nation  and  its  institu- 
tions, we  have  more  than  an  average  Inter- 


est In  the  events  taking  place  today  at  home 
wJid  abroad  In  our  struggle  with  communism. 

American  participation  In  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  the  greatest  single  event  occupying 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  today. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  an  isolated  In- 
stance of  Communist  aggression.  It  Is  an 
Important  phase  of  a  Communist  conspiracy 
to  enslave  the  world,  which  had  its  origin 
In  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Russia. 

The  principles  of  democratic  government 
and  the  liberties  of  free  people  have  been  the 
target  of  atheistic  communism  for  the  last 
half  century.  With  the  emergence  of  Rus- 
sia after  World  War  II  as  a  great  military  and 
economic  power,  the  tentacles  of  conunu- 
nism  were  rapidly  extended  throughout  the 
world. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past 
20  years  the  United  States  has  come  face  to 
face  with  communism,  and .  we  have  stood 
firmly  against  all  threats,  militarily  and  po- 
litically. We  can  "be  proud  of  our  record  In 
opposition  to  communism.  Communism 
does  not  respect  the  Institutions  of  govern- 
ment and  political  principles  of  the  free 
world. 

Communism  has  a  healthy  respect  only  for 
military  force.  Ovir  overwhelming  military 
strength  and  the  support  of  our  people  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  rhave  en- 
abled the  United  States  to  prevent  Commu- 
nist enslavement  in  Europe,  In  Asia,  and  in 
Africa. 

While  our  national  leaders  could  see  the 
Communist  menace  In  other  parts  of  the 
world,  they  failed  to  see  It  at  our  very  door- 
step In  Cuba.  Cuba  went  to  the  Communist 
side  because  of  an  unrealistic  and  misguided 
American  foreign  policy.  Our  leaders  are 
determined,  however,  not  to  make  the  same 
mistake  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Latin  and  South  America. 

The  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  a  cruel  and 
little  understood  war.  Many  of  our  people 
ask  the  question:   Why  are  we  in  Vietnam? 

I  shall  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 
We  are  In  South  Vietnam  because  the  Com- 
munist effort  to  subjugate  that  country  is 
another  step  along  the  ro€id  to  Communist 
domination  of  squtheast  Asia. 

We  are  In  Vietnam  to  halt  the  spread  of 
conununlsm  and  to  prevent  the  ultimate  sub- 
jugation of  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand.  Ma- 
laysia. Singapore,  the  Philippines.  India,  and 
Pakistan.  The  history  of  South  Vietnam  Is 
a  tragic  example  of  the  fate  that  befalls  a 
country  when  a  great  power  abandons  a  co- 
lonial empire  and  leaves  a  political  vacuum. 
When  the  French  pulled  out  of  their  former 
colonial  possession  of  Indochina  after  suf- 
fering an  ignoble  defeat,  the  road  lay  open 
for  the  entire  subjugation  of  that  strategic 
part  of  the  world  by  the  Communists. 

While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
china war  at  Geneva  In  1954.  the  Commu- 
nists were  making  plans  to  take  over  all. 
former  French  territory  In  southeast  Asia. 
When  pursuant  to  the  Geneva  agreement 
Vietnam  was  pmrtltloned.  North  Vietnam  Im- 
mediately began  to  send  guerrillas  Into  South 
Vietnam.  Arms  and  anununitlon  were  stored 
In  South  Vietnam  for  future  use.  Many 
of  the  tunnels  and  otbier  fortifications  we 
have  heard  so  much  about  recently  were 
constructed  during  this  period. 

North  Vietnam  felt  that  South  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  could  be  subjugated  by 
Infiltration,  sabotage,  and  the  aggravation 
of  the  war-torn  conditions  In  that  troubled 
area.  South  Vietnam  resisted,  however,  and 
the  story  of  that  little  nation's  heroic  effort 
unfortunately  has  been  overlooked.  The 
South  Vietnamese  were  determined  to  have 
a  peaceful  and  Independent  future,  free  of 
Communist  domination. 

Although  harassed  by  North  Vietnam  with 
military  attacks  and  terrorism.  South  Viet- 
nam actually  had,  by  1960,  exceeded  pre- 
war levels  of  food  production  and  per  capita 
Income.     Stepped-up  Communist  terrorism. 
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sabotage.  assassinaUon.  and  kidnapping  of 
dvlUana  forced  South  Vietnam,  however,  to 
ask  the  United  States  In  IMl  for  Increased 
military  assistance. 

This  assistance  has  greatly  Increased  dvir- 
ing  the  past  year.  If  anyoae  doubts  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  to  halt 
communism  in  South  Vietnam,  he  should 
examine  our  record  In  Vietnam  for  1965.  At 
the  beginning  of  1996  U.S.  military  strength 
in  Vietnam  was  23.000  men.  At  the  end  of 
196S  approximately  190.000  Americans  were 
in  the  country.  At  the  present  time  we 
have«over  300.000  troops  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  we  can  expect  more  military  forces  to 
be  sent  during  the  coming  months. 

While  meeting  Communist  force  with 
force  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  has 
shown  a  sincere  desire  to  settle  the  Viet- 
namese war  by  negotiation  at  the  conference 
table.  By  indicating  our  willingness  to  ne- 
gotiate, however,  we  have  made  it  plain  to 
the  Commimists  that  we  sure  not  going  to 
surrender  as  some  In  our  Nation  apparently 
would  have  us  do  tuider  the  misguided  view 
that  it  is  possible  to  negotiate  on  an  honor- 
able basis  with  the  Oonununlsts. 

We  have  in  the  past  several  months  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  we  will  accept 
an  honorable  diplomatic  solution  to  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Our  efforts  have  been  met  with 
acorn  on  the  part  of  North  ^Vietnam.  Com- 
munist China  has  gone  to  every  length  to 
vUlfy  and  attack  the  United  States 

With  China  at  her  back  North  Vietnam 
has  not  indicated  a  willingness  to  negotiate. 
Instead.  North  Vietnam  has  Increased  mil- 
itary activity  on  aU  fronts.  CXtf  cxirrent 
military  buildup  In  South  Vietnam,  there- 
fore. Is  to  meet  this  military  challenge. 

The  United  States  has  not  had  the  sup- 
port It  deserves  from  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  In  the  Vietnamese  war.  Countries 
that  the  United  States  has  helped  to  pre- 
serve their  Independence  economically  and 
militarily  during  the  past  30  years  have 
openly  criticized  oxir  efforts  to  preserve  free- 
dom in  South  Vietnam. 

Several  of  these  governments  today  stand 
protected  l)ehlnd  the  shield  of  American  mU- 
Itary  might  in  Europe.  Our  resources  and 
mlltary  power  have  enabled  these  nations 
to  have  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
their  history.  While  urging  the  United 
States  to  abandon  Its  commitment  to  help 
South  Vietnam,  they  utterly  fall  to  realize 
that  If  the  United  States  were  to  abandon 
Its  commitment  to  preserve  freedom  in 
Surop«  they  would  fall  victims  to  com- 
munism within  a  very  short  time. 

Our  Government  has  been  disturbed  over 
the  attitude  of  .many  of  these  countries.  I 
am  concerned  ^^r  not  only  their  political 
policies  which  hamper  our  efforts  to  win 
the  Vietnamese  war,  but  I  am  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  persistent  foreign  trade  be- 
tween these  countries  and  North  Vietnam, 
and  particularly  with  Communist  China.  It 
is  no  secret  that  much  of  the  material  reach- 
ing Communist  China  from  the  free  world 
finds  Its  ways  into  North  Vietnam. 

My  friends,  total  free  world  trade  to  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  In  1964 
amounted  to  t989.4  mUUon.  At  the  same 
time  the  free  world  Imported  from  Com- 
munist China  and  North  Vietnam  $1.204  4 
million.  This  enormous  trade  between 
free  world  countries  and  Communist  China 
and  North  Vietnam  la  enabling  the  Com- 
munist machine  to  destroy  the  llt>ertles  of 
free  people  In  southeast  Asia. 

The  ports  of  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
are  clogged  with  ships  flying  the  flags  of 
England,  France,  the  Scandinavian  countries. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
Austria,  and  even  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors. I  believe  It  U  Imperative  that  our 
Nation  adopt  a  stem  and  realistic  policy 
with  our  alllM  In  the  matter  of  trade  with 
Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam. 


We  should  make  It  plain  to  these  nations 
that  they  cannot  expect  to  enjoy  our  military 
protection  and  our  foreign  aid  dollars  while 
engraglng  In  trade  that  results  In  death  of 
our  young  men  in  southeast  Asia  and  de- 
struction of  the  liberties  of  free  people. 

There  are  those  In  our  Nation  who  cringe 
from  a  possible  confrontation  with  Red 
China.  The  United  States  has  never  delib- 
erately attacked  any  nation.  If  war  with 
Red  China  comes,  it  will  come  through  direct 
intervention  of  that  country  in  the  Viet- 
namese war.  In  the  event  of  such  an  occur- 
rence the  United  States  should  not  spare  any 
of  its  material  and  military  resources  to  de- 
stroy Chinese  aggression. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  fall  to  visit  For- 
mosa and  to  talk  with  the  great  Chinese  Na- 
tionalist leader.  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  I  also  visited  Thailand.  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.  I  had  a  first- 
hand look  at  the  vast  and  complex  military 
and  economic  problems  with  which  we  are 
confronted  In  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  an  awesome  responsibility,  and 
the  task  that  lies  ahead  of  us  will  demand 
great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  our  people. 
The  President  and  our  Government  deserve 
the  support  of  the  American  people  In  our 
effort  In  southeast  Asia. 

In  our  exercise  of  the  right  of  freedom  of 
the  Pfess,  of  the  news  media,  of  the  pulpit, 
and  ot  our  educational  institutions  we 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  doing  those 
things  which  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemies  and  prolong  a  conflict  that  will 
bring  abdut  the  tragic  loss  of  life. 

As  one  who  spent  over  3  years  in  com- 
bat during  World  War  II,  and  as  the  father  of 
a  son  of  military  Me.  I  know  something  of 
the  anguish,  apprehension,  and  worry  that 
exists  In  the  minds  of  the  American  people 
today. 

Our  country  has  not  asked  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  which  weigh 
so  heavily  upon  us  in  the  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  Christian  civilization.  As 
the  most  powerful  and  most  enlightened  na- 
tion on  earth  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions have  been  thrust  upon  us.  We  must 
fulfill  the  demands  that  this  period  In  history 
has  placed  upon  us.  If  we  fail,  our  pros- 
perity will  become  the  slaves  of  communism. 

My  friends.  I  want  to  say  In  conclusion 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  has  made  In  the  cause 
of  national  security  and  the  furtherance  of 
our  democratic  Institutions.  It  Is  a  com- 
forting thought  to  know  that  the  VFW  is 
growing  year  by  year  in  membership. 

While  ever  watchful  over  the  welfare  of  our 
veterans,  the  VFW  has  strongly  supported 
the  broader  aspects  of  our  national  life.  As 
long  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
other  great  patriotic  organizations  founded 
on  similar  principles  exists,  the  United  Stat«s 
will  continue  to  hold  high  the  torch  of 
llt>erty. 


Grand  Old  Mu  of  Western  New  York 
Politkt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  i(i:w  TO>K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  88th  birthday  of  the 
•'grand  (Ad  man  of  western  New  York 
politics."  John  W.  Henry,  of  Amherst, 
NY. 

John   Henry's    long    political    service 


combined  with  his  dedicated  and  untir- 
ing contributions  to  Erie  County  and  the 
Buffalo  area  have  endeared  him  to  many, 
both  citizens  and  politicians,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats. 

On  February  14,  the  model  political 
figure  and  former  county  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  was  honored  by 
the  First  Friday  Club  of  Buffalo. 

With  great  respect  and  admiration,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  remarks  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  articles 
from  two  Buffalo  newspapers  praising 
Mr.  Henry's  integrity  and  many  years  of 
service. 

I  From    the   Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier-Express, 

Feb.  IS,  19661 

John  Henrt  Honored 

A  Congressman  Monday  described  John  W. 
Henry,  of  174  LeBrun  Road,  Amherst,  as  "the 
grand  old  man  of  western  New  York  politics." 

The  tribute  was  made  to  Henry,  a  70-year 
veteran  in  politics,  by  Representative  Rich- 
ard D.  McCarthy,  of  the  39tb  Congressional 
District  at  a  luncheon  honoring  Henry  on  his 
88th  birthday. 

In  a  telegram  read  at  the  luncheon  at  Leo- 
nardo's restaurant,  386  Pearl  Street,  Repre- 
senatative  McCabtht  said: 

"Henry  could  very  well  serve  as  the  model 
for  any  young  political  figure.  He  Is  a  man 
of  energy,  dedication,  and  Integrity.  He  has 
served  his  community  nobly  and  well  for 
score#of  years.  Buffalo  and  Erie  County  are 
better  today  because  of  his  high-minded  and 
unselfish  service." 

Henry,  a  former  Erie  County  sheriff  and 
former  county  chairman  of  the  Etemocratlc 
Party,  has  been  a  Democratic  committeeman 
for  68  years. 

The  luncheon  was  given  by  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  First  Friday  Club  of  Buffalo. 
Henry  la  chairman  of  the  club's  board  and 
general  manager-treasurer  of  its  monthly 
newspaper,  the  First  Friday  Tribune. 

Raymond  J.  Doney,  a  past  president  of  the 
club,  was  luncheon  chairman  and  toastmas- 
ter.  He  praised  Henry  for  his  dedication  and 
service  to  the  community.  Catholic  Church, 
the  FFCB.  and  its  newspaper,  saying  he  "ex- 
cels In  Integrity  and  \b  totally  uncompromis- 
ing on  principle." 

Among  the  guests  was  Peter  McGlynn, 
president  of  th*  Northside  First  Friday  Club. 

[Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)   Evening  News. 

Feb.  IS,  1966] 

Old  Drcau  Has  New  Lease  on  Lite:  Henky 

To  Have  Help  in  Bid  To  Reopen  Catholic 

Library 

Fourteen  of  John  W.  Henry's  old  buddies 
gave  him  a  box  of  his  favorite  cigars  on  his 
88th  birthday  Monday — and  a  promise  to 
help  In  a  28-year-old  dream. 

At  a  birthday  pairty  in  Leonardo's  Restau- 
rant, the  possibility  was  discussed  of  reopen- 
ing the  Catholic  Institute  of  Buffalo's  30,000- 
volume  library.  The  library  occupying  the 
second  floor  at  828-836  Main  Street,  has  been 
closed  since  1938. 

The  luncheon  party  was  limited  to  officers 
and  past  officers  of  the  First  Friday  Club. 
Mi.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  club's  board  of 
directors,  alao  la  general  manager  of  Its 
monthly  First  Friday  Tribune. 

"Reopening  the  library,"  Mr.  Henry  told 
his  colleagues,  "would  be  a  wonderful  way  to 
observe  the  100th  anniversary  this  year  of 
the  foimdin^  of  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Insti- 
tute. 

"It  was  started,  you  know,  by  young  Ger- 
man immigrants  who  wanted  a  place  to  meet 
and  read  and  educate  themselves. 

"When  they  outgrew  quarters  at  the  north- 
east comer  of  Main  and  Chippewa  In  the 
1880'8,  they  bought  the  lot  at  Main  and  Vir- 
ginia for  a  new  building." 
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Mr.  Henry  was  president  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  from  1914  to  1916.  Its  financial 
difficulties  began  during  that  period,  when 
the  Knights  of  Columbus  built  their  own 
clubhouse  and  moved  there.  Much  of  the 
social  activity  also  shifted  there. 

"The  diocese  took  over  the  building  In  1926 
and  began  paying  the  Institute  $5,000  a 
year  to  maintain  the  library,  but  during  the 
depression  they  couldn't  afford  the  money 
and  the  library  had  to  be  closed  In  1938,"  he 
said. 

Mr.  Henry,  who  lives  at  174  LeBrun  Road. 
Amherst,  was  chairman  of  the  Erie  County 
Democratic  Party  from  1926  to  1931.  He  was 
Erie  County  sheriff  In  1911.  at  the  age  of  33, 
serving  for  a  year. 

Rajrmond  J.  Doney.  past  president  of  the 
First  Friday  Club,  was  chairman  of  Monday's 
luncheon. 


Food  Metsafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    MARYUlNir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  went  to  the  heart  of  the 
President's  food  message  when  it  said: 

Food  supplies  are  the  ultimate  limit  on 
population,  that  world  population  now 
presses  beyond  food  supplies,  and  that  willy- 
nilly,  either  voluntarily  by  food  and  popula- 
tion control,  or  involuntarily  by  famine  and 
disease,  men  will,  as  ever,  see  food  and  popu- 
lation reach  a  balance. 

The  Sun  continued  that — 

It  is  Just  because  he  wants  to  stimulate 
food-population  adjustment  in  the  food- 
short  areas  that  the  President  Is  swinging 
American  food  aid  to  a  new  system  and 
rationale. 

As  the  paper  points  out: 

While  American  food  aid  will  certainly 
continue  (the  President]  thinks  a  reason- 
able Incentive  to  self-help  In  the  deflclt 
counjrles  would  be  for  them  to  bring  their 
farm  systems  more  Into  the  market  economy 
of  buy  and  sell. 

The  editorial  comments  on  a  sensible 
answer  to  one  of  man's  aee-old  problems, 
and  I  feel  that  others  will  want  to  peruse 
the  thinking  here.  With  this  In  mind^ 
I  offer  the  article  for  publication  in  the 
Record : 

Food  Messack 

It  has  been  said  that  the  secret  Joy  of  the 
thinker  was  his  knowledge  that  millions 
would  be  marching  to  the  cadence  of  his 
thought  long  after  he  was  dead.  Thomas 
Robert  Malthus.  born  200  years  ago  this  (or 
perhaps  tomorrow)  morning  didn't  live  to 
read  President  Johnson's  message  on  the 
new  American  food  aid  program,  but  he 
would  have  approved  every  line.  What  the 
President  was  saying  Is  that  food  supplies 
are  the  ultimate  limit  on  population,  that 
world  ptopulatlon  now  presses  beyond  food 
supplies,  and  that  wllly-nllly,  either  volun- 
,  t.irlly  by  food  and  population  control,  or 
involuntarily  by  famine  and  disease,  men 
will,  as  ever,  see  food  and  population  reach 
a  balance.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Malthus  oould 
not  have  agreed  more. 

It  Is  Just  because  be  wants  to  stimulate 
food-population  adjustment  In  the  food- 
short  areas  that  the  President  is  swinging 
American  food  aid  to  a  new  system  and 
rationale.     In  the  past  decade  the  United 


States  has  shipped  140  million  tons  of  food 
abroad — and  the  gap  between  food  sui^ly 
and  population  is  wider  than  ever.  The  Pres- 
ident fears  one  reason  Is  that  some  aid  re- 
cipients may  have  come  to  rely  as  much  on 
American  food  aid  as  on  gearing  their  own 
agriculture  to  their  population  growth — and 
vice  versa.  Yet,  as  he  puts  it.  "the  time  Is 
coming  when  even  the  fabulous  abundance 
of  America  will  not  be  enough  to  feed  the 
world's  hungry  millions."  And  while  Amer- 
ican food  aid  will  certainly  continue,  he 
thinks  a  reasonable  Incentive  to  self-help 
in  the  deflclt  countries  would  be  for  them  to 
bring  their  farm  systems  more  "into  the 
market  economy"  of  buy  and  sell. 

That  Implies,  of  course,  the  other  big  shift 
In  the  President's  food  position — that  our 
own  farm  programs  must  move  toward  the 
market  economy  and  away  from  the  con- 
fused, wasteful,  and  in  some  ways,  fraudulent 
routine  of  subsldy-and-surplus  which  has 
characterized  many  of  them  up  to  now. 
After  all,  the  crisis  that  Malthtis  foresaw  2<X) 
years  ago  was  sidetracked  only  by  the 
abruptly  exuberant  productivity  of  the  mar- 
ket-economy industrial  revolution,  which 
Malthus  did  not  foresee.  Now  the  medical 
science  which  inarched  step  by  step  with  In- 
dustrialism has  abated  the  old  brutal  decl- 
minatlons  by  disease,  but  population  still 
has  to  balance  out  with  food.  The  Presl- 
deitt  announces  an  Initial  and  urgent  Amer- 
ican contribution  to  that  benign  end. 


Danny   Fernandez:    An  American  Hero 
Who  Gave  His  Own  Life  for  Hu  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  touched  by  the  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  yesterday  of  the  tm- 
selfish  courage  and  supreme  heroism  of 
a  young  21-year-old  American  soldier, 
Sp4c.  Daniel  Fernandez,  who  was  killed 
In  action  last  Friday  near  the  village 
of  Cuchi,  South  Vietnam,  when  he  threw 
himself  on  top  of  a  live  grenade  in  order 
to  save  the  lives  of  his  fellow  comrades 
In  arms. 

Danny  Fernandez,  whose  home  was  the 
little  Rio  Grande  town  of  Las 
Lunas,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  recconmended 
by  his  military  unit,  the  \JS.  Army's  25th 
Infantry  Division,  to  receive  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  the  Nation's  highest  award, 
for-  the  extraordinary  personal  bravery 
and  outstanding  devotion  he  showed  in 
the  service  of  his  country — far  above 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  read  the  story 
of  Danny  Fernandez'  heroism,  and  of 
what  kind  of  a  man  he  was,  makes  a  per- 
son feel  rather  humble — and  at  the  same 
time  proud — to  be  an  American. 

But  perhaps  the  most  moving  tribute 
came  from  a  member  of  his  own  platoon, 
Pvt,  David  Masingale  of  Fresno,  Calif,, 
one  of  the  men  whose  lives  Danny  saved 
at  the  cost  of  his  own. 

Private  Masingale  called  Danny  "the 
kind  of  person  you  want  yourself  to  be. 
You  know,  we'd  like  to  say  to  ourselves 
that  we  would  do  the  same  thing  In  the 
same  situation.      I  wonder." 


The  following  article  appeared  in  the 

New  York  Times  yesterday  and  recounted 

the  heroism  of  Sp.  Danny  Fernandez: 

Born   1944,  Killed  in  Action  Febbuart   18. 

1966 

(By  R.  W.  Apple,  Jr.) 

Cdchi.  South  Vietnam,  February  19. — 
Danny  Fernandez  was  one  of  those  rare 
young  men  who  are  looked  up  to  by  their 
contemporaries — quiet,  comi>etent,  unselfish, 
cheerful,  the  type  they  choose  as  president 
of  the  senior  class. 

When  he  died  yesterday  a  few  months 
short  of  his  22d  birthday,  he  was  a  rifleman 
In  the  U.S.  25th  Infantry  Division,  and  every- 
one who  had  known  him  mourned  him. 

They  would  have  felt  the  loss  In  any  case, 
but  there  was  a  special  depth  to  their  grief 
because  Danny  Fernandez  chose  death  by 
throwing  his  body  across  a  live  Vletcong 
grenade  to  save  five  of  his  comrades. 

On  the  report  at  brigade  headquarter^,  the 
story  was  told  in  few  words :  "Daniel  Fernan- 
dez, specialist  4.  Born  June  30,  1944.  Next 
of  kin.  Jos6  Fernandez,  Las  Lunas,  N.  Mex., 
father.     Killed  In  acUon,  February  18.  1966." 

The  report  might  have  added  one  fact — 
that  Danny  Fernandez  has  been  recocn- 
mended  by  his  division  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor. 

He  was  not  a  career  soldier.  He  used  to 
Joke  with  his  friends  that  he  was  in  the 
Army  for  3  years  because  he  had  flipped  a 
coin  with  his  draft  board  and  lost  ActuaUy. 
be  had  enlisted  for  3  years. 

His  father  Is  a  rancher  and  Danny  had 
*  hop>ed  to  settle  In  Texas  to  do  the  same  thing. 
He  had  hoped  to  marry  a  girl  named  Backy 
some  day.  He  had  hoped  to  have  a  string  of 
horses  because  he  liked  riding  better  than 
anything. 

While  h0  was  In  the  Army,  he  wanted  to 
be  a  good  soldier.  He  spent  hours  at  Scho- 
field  Barracks  in  Hawaii,  where  the  25th  was 
stationed  before  coming  to  Cucbl,  poring 
over  infantry  handbooks. 

His  platoon  leader,  ad  Lt.  Josei^  V.  Dorso 
of  Norfolk.  Conn.,  called  him  "the  type  of 
guy  I  could  always  count  on.  no  matter  what 
the  situation.  S.  Sgt.  David  M.  Thompson  of 
Bellmawr,  NJ.,  who  used  to  go  sky  diving 
with  him  in  Hawaii,  said  simply,  "Danny 
was  my  best  man." 

The  members  of  his  squad — a  tight  little 
group  of  IS  men,  one  sub-sub-subsectlon  of 
a  huge  division — looked  upon  him  as  a  father 
confessor.  Even  those  who  were  older  than 
he  called  him  "Uncle  Dan"  and  went  to  him 
with  their  troubles  and  complaints. 

Sepeclallst  Ftanandez  had  been  In  Vietnam 
once  before,  as  a  volunteer  machlnegunner 
on  an  Army  helicopter.  So  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  he  was  one  of  16  men  who 
volunteered  for  an  ambush  paired  sent  out 
from  Cucbl  Just  after  midnight  yesterday. 

All  the  men  were  from  one  unit — 1st 
Platoon.  Company  C.  1st  BattalloD  of  our 
6th  Mechanized  Infantry  Regiment. 

About  7  ajn.,  as  the  patrol  lay  In  wait 
In  a  Jungle  clearing  for  the  Vletcong,  SpKc. 
Joseph  T,  Benton,  of  Hertford,  N.C.  spotted 
seven  guerrillas  in  the  woods  beyond  a 
burned-out  hut.  He  began  firing  his  ma- 
chlnegun,  and  then  reached  tat  a  hand 
grenade. 

Before  he  could  pun  the  ptn.  a  sniper  killed 
him  with  a  single  bullet  through  the  Jugular 
vein. 

Specialist  Fernandez  crawled  to  one  side 
of  the  hut  to  cover  the  right'  flank,  and 
Sp4c.  James  P.  McKeown  of  Wllllngsboro. 
N.J.,  moved  Into  place  on  the  other  side. 
Behind  the  hut,  Pvt.  David  R.  Masingale  of 
FYesno,  Calif.,  the  platoon's  18-year-old 
medic,  bent  over  Specialist  Benton. 

rescue  UltDEK  USE 

A  moment  later  the  Vletcong  opened  up 
with  machlneguns.  and  a  bullet  bit  Sgt. 
Ray  E.  Sue  in  the  leg,  knocking  him  to  the 
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ground.  Sp4c.  Oeorge  E.  Snodgrasa  of 
P6mpton  Lakes.  N.J.,  who  had  come  up  with 
Serge&nt  Sue  to  txy  to  pull  Specialist  Benton 
out.  hit  the  dirt. 

All  Ave  men  were  pinned  down  In  an  area 
no  bigger  than  a  living  room — Private  Mas- 
Ingale  treating  Sergeant  Sue.  the  two  flank- 
men  riddling  the  bushes  and  Specialist  Snod- 
grass  firing  from  behind  the  body  of  Spe- 
cialist Benton. 

At  that  Instant  a  grenade  flred  from  a 
rifle  by  one  of  the  guerrillas  landed  beside 
Specialist  Fernandez'  leg.  He  got  up  on  all 
fours,  trying  to  escape,  but  he  hit  the  gre- 
nade with  his  ankle,  knocking  It  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  group  around  Specialist  Ben- 
ton and  Sergeant  Sue. 

Without  hesltatlofi — so  quickly  that  Pri- 
vate Maslngale  Is  sure  he  did  not  have  time 
to  consider  the  consequences  of  his  action — 
Specialist  Fernandez  shouted.  "Move  out." 
and  threw  himself  onto  the  grenade. 

It  exploded  under  him,  and  a  .60-callber 
machlnegun  bullet  hit  him  seconds  later, 
but  when  the  others  reached  him.  he  was 
still  conscious. 

"TT    HUKTS,    I    can't    BaXATHC" 

Specialist  Snodgrass  helped  to  make  a  Utter 
from  three  shirta  and  bamboo  poles  and 
dragged  Specialist  Fernandez  toward  an  open 
area  where  a  helicopter  could  land. 

"It  hurts."  the  wounded  man  said.  *'I 
cant  breathe." 

Specialist  Snodgrass.  a  Roman  Catholic 
Who  often  went  to  mass  with  Specialist  Fer- 
nandez told  him  "to  make  a  good  act  of 
contrition"  because  no  priest  was  present. 

"I  will."  the  wounded  man  said. 

When  they  got  Xp  a  clearing,  they  found 
Specialist  David  N.  Smeltz  shouting  Into  his 
radio,  trying  to  direct  an  evacuation  hell- 
copter  Into  the  area.  None  of  the  men  had 
a -smoke  grenade  to  mark  the  landing  place. 

"You  got  It  coming  In?"  Specialist  Fernan- 
dez asked. 

"Itll  be  here  In  a  minute,"  Specialist 
Smeltz  said. 

"Be  sure  you  bring  It  In." 

"I'll  bring  It  In,  you  Just  hang  on." 

•Tcant  breathe." 

"Hang  on,  youll  make  It." 

•Teah,  I'm  going  to  make  It." 

But  by  the  time  the  Utter  was  carried 
through  a  cloud  of  dust  and  onto  the  copter. 
Danny  Fernandez  had  apparently  decided  he 
wasnt  going  to  make  It. 

The  last  man  he  talked  with  was  Sfft. 
Ruben  Perkins,  of  NashvlUe,  Tenn.,  with 
whom  he  had  shared  a  foxhole  on  the  dreary 
plain  of  Cucbl  since  they  came  here  January 

an. 

Tm  sorry,"  he  said  to  Sergeant  Perkins. 
"BooiMone  else  Is  going  to  have  to  take  care 
at  you.  because  old  Dan  has  got  to  go  now." 

He  died  on  the  helicopter. 

"He  was  the  kind  of  person  you  want 
ytmrself  to  be,~  Private  Maslngale  said  to- 
day. "Tou  know,  we'd  aU  like  to  say  to  our- 
Mlvea  that  we  would  d^  the  same  thing  In 
the  same  situation.    I  wonder." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

.  ow  ic*aa>cHuaai  la 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPBXSKNTATIVSS 
,  Tue$dat,  February  8,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cent Saturday  night  in  Boston,  the 
famed  Gridiron  Club  there  once  again 
conferred  the  National  N.  V.  Nelson 
Football  Award  upon  a  most  worthy  re- 


cipient, this  year's  captain  of  Dart- 
mouth's champlcwishlp  team,  an  out- 
standing young  American.  Tom  Clarke. 
This  yoyng  man  is  not  only  a  great 
football  player.  He  is  a  strong,  rugged, 
intelligent  leader,  a  true  inspiration  to 
his  teammates.  As  their  captain,  he 
served  the  team  as  a  whole,  with  com- 
plete selflessness,  a  buoyant  spirit  of 
dedication,  and  with  farsighted  leader- 
ship that  contributed  to  ultimate  victory 
and  the  championship  stature  the  great 
Dartmouth  team  achieved  as  the  only 
major  undefeated  team  in  the  Nation 
for  1965. 

Most  famous  athletic  awards  are  given 
for  skill,  proficiency,  and  outstanding 
performance.  Some  consider  character 
and  scholarship  as  well.  The  world- 
renowned  Nelson  Award  is  based  on  a 
somewhat  different  set  of  values,  how- 
ever, since  It  combines  superior  foot- 
ball performance  with  conduct  stem- 
ming from  the  high  character  and  ethi- 
cal values  of  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  in  some  notable  way  in  keen 
football  competition  by  demonstrating  in 
a  conspicuous  degree  lofty  motivations 
toward  others,  superlative  qualities  of 
sportsmanship,  or  Idealism  in  action 
toward  their  fellow  competitors  or  their 
teammates. 

In  a  word,  the  award  evaluations  are 
concerned  with  unusual  reflections  of 
personal  conduct  by  athletic  leaders  and 
competitors  evidencing  laudable  charac- 
ter traits  of  unselfishness  and  nobility 
of  impulse. 

After  all.  these  are  the  qualities  of 
Idealism  in  action  and  conduct  for  which 
the  great  American,  incomparable  sports 
figure,  and  business  leader.  Swede  Nel- 
son, has  been  noted  during  his  entire 
life — on  the  gridiron,  in  the  world  of 
sports,  on  the  public  platform,  at  the 
head  table.  In  business,  charitable  and 
civic  leadership,  work  for  youth,  and  all 
his  many  constructive  activities  and 
warm  human  relationships.  The  real 
spirit  of  the  Nelson  Award  springs  from 
the  life,  works,  and  magnificent  contri- 
butions of  the  great  N.  V.  "Swede"  Nel- 
son himself — the  high  ideals  he  has  al- 
ways exemplified,  the  love  of  humanity, 
inspiration  to  others,  and  clean  rivalry 
which  has  marked  his  entire  career. 

In  the  light  of  the  personality  and 
character  of  Swede  Nelson  himself,  the 
example  he  has  set  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  clean  sportsmanship  and  in  the 
development  of  a  high  honor  code  for 
athletic  competition  and  huhian  rela- 
tions, the  Nelson  Award  is  uniquely 
adapted  to  represent,  not  only  the  high- 
est ethical  standards  of  organized  col- 
legiate sport,  but  the  loftiest  values  of 
American  life.  They  are  the  real  values 
of  our  way  of  life  because,  if  pursued 
falthXully  and  well,  they  foster  and  insure 
a  sound  mind  In  a  sound  body,  fairness 
and  fair  dealing,  self-discipline,  loyalty, 
courage,  determination,  teamwork,  and 
the  will  to  win  by  fair  and  honorable 
means,  and  to  give  practical  substance  to 
the  old  adage — 'let  the  best  man  win." 
Under  these  values,  no  petty  discrimina- 
tion can  live  on  the  field  of  play — men 
are  Judged  on  their  merits,  and  not  on 
their  religion,  the  color  of  their  skin, 
their  birth  or  station  In  life.    Thus,  the 


playing  field  is  a  crucible  of  fierce,  but 
fair,  competition,  where  every  man 
stands  on  an  equal  footing,  artificial  dis- 
tinctions are  never  tolerated  and  honor, 
good  faith,  fairness,  honesty  and  true 
sportsmanship  are  required  of  all. 

In  the  Nelson  code,  sports  and  athlet- 
ics are  equated  with  personal  ethical 
values,  resolution  to  play  the  game  to 
win.  to  play  it  with  honor,  mutual  re- 
spect, fairness,  thoughtfulness  for  others, 
and  with  the  recognition  of  the  time- 
honored  truism  that  no  man  is  greater 
than  the  cause,  no  man  is  greater  than 
the  team. 

A  book  could  be  written  about  the 
Nelson  Award  because  it  sums  up  the 
basic  ideas  and  ideals  that  underlie  our 
great  country,  our  Constitution,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Insert  a  very 
well  written  article  from  the  Sunday, 
January  23,  edition  of  the  famed  Boston 
Herald,  which  fully  describes  the  award 
ceremonies  and  the  admirable  qualifica- 
tions of  Tom  Clarke,  this  year's  award 
winner.  I  also  insert  in  the  Record  some 
other  fine  news  articles  about  the  award 
and  remarks  of  Gridiron  Club  President 
John  J.  Carver,  and  N.  V.  "Swede"  Nel- 
son. 

E^rerything  about  this  young  man,  Tom 
Clarke,  suggests  class,  caliber,  quality, 
standout  superiority.  During  the  season 
just  passed,  he  demonstrated  that  he  was 
an  outstanding  football  player,  a  great 
leader  of  men,  and  a  young  man  who. 
notwithstanding  his  success  and  stature. 
Intuitively  reached  out  to  think  of  his 
team,  his  teammates,  and  his  college, 
and  as  he  saw  it,  to  subordinate  his  own 
personal  status  to  a  greater  cause  than 
self.  There  goes  a  real  American  boy  of 
whom  much  more  wiU  be  heard. 

His  loving  family,  friends,  teammates, 
and  college  can  well  be  proud  of  such  an 
inspiring  young  leader.  He  Is  In  the  best 
traditions  of  his  great  Dartmouth  College 
and  his  country.  May  we  have  more  like 
him. 

He  does.  In  truth,  represent  the  flower 
of  American  youth — strong.  Intelligent, 
enthusiastic,  resolute  of  purpose,  eager  to 
win  fairly,  with  first  concern  for  the 
cause  rather  than  for  himself — the  stuff 
great,  human  beings  are  made  of. 

I  know  that  historic,  illustrious,  Dart- 
mouth College  and  its  alumni  are  very 
happy  about  Tom  Clarke's  sterling  per- 
formance, and  I  am  very  proud  of  him, 
and  I  know  that  in  honoring  him,  Swede 
Nelapn  feels  that  he  himself  has  been 
honored. 

The  distinguished  Gridiron  Club  of 
Boston  and  its  wise  leadership,  composed 
of  some  of  the  greatest  sports  figures  and 
greatest  Americans  in  the  Nation,  In  se- 
lecting this  fine  young  man  for  this  year's 
Nelson  Award  has  In  a  real  sense  mir- 
rored Swede  Nelson's  lifelong  devotion  to 
God  and  country,  his  unselfish,  humane 
spirit,  his  courage  and  powerful  will  In 
the  pursuit  of  tolerance,  truth.  Justice 
and  humaneness,  not  only  In  the  world 
of  athletic  competition,  where  the  finest 
examples  of  these  virtues  can  be  foun^, 
but  in  the  everyday  world  In  which  we 
Uve. 

I  conunend  the  Gridiron  Club  for  Its 
very  wise,  Intelligent  selection  of  Tom 
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Clarke,  and  I  commend  the  gifted  hu- 
manist and  wit.  my  beloved  friend  and 
teammate,  Swede  Nelson,  for  doing  so 
much  to  keep  alive  the  invincible  spirit 
of  red-blooded,  two-fisted,  hard-hitting, 
but  fair-minded,  generous-hearted  young 
American  athletes,  who  not  only  have 
heart,  but  look  beyond  themselves  to 
serve  unselfishly  in  any  and  every  cause 
to  which  they  are  committed.  So  long 
as  our  country  can  produce  enough  young 
men  of  this  high  posture,  we  need  not  be 
concerned  about  the  future  security  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  young  leaders  like  Tom  Clarke — 
well  trained  In  their  homes,  their 
churches,  and  their  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  imbued  with  love  of  this 
great,  free  Nation,  dedicated  to  its  con- 
tinued freedom,  security,  and  progress, 
possessed  of  the  brains  and  talents  to 
cope  with  its  challenging  problems,  the 
courage  and  idealism  to  stand  up  boldly 
and  unswervingly  for  what  is  right  and 
just,  these  are  the  ones  who  will  preserve 
the  rich  heritage  of  our  land  in  the  days 
and  generations  that  lie  ahead. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Introductoht    Remasks    or   Ouddion    Club 

Pkesident  John  J.   Casvxk    EacEctmvs   or 

THE  New  England  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co. 

As  president  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Bos- 
ton. I  bid  you  welcome  to  this  20th  annual 
"Swede"  Nelson  Sportsman  Award  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  your  wives  and  sweethearts 
whose  beauty  and  grace  lend  dignity  to  this 
occasion.  Nor  can  I  overlook  the  presence  of 
so  many  Dartmouth  alumni  whose  loyalty  to 
their  alma  mater,  to  their  athletic  teams,  and 
to  their  great  coUege  traditions  are  legendary. 

Each  year  that  this  dinner  is  held  Is  a 
happy  and  auspicious  occasion.  This  affair, 
however.  Is  significant  since  It  is  the  20th 
year  that  we  have  honored  a  football  player 
on  a  national  scale  for  outstanding  sports- 
manship. Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  ever- 
loving  "Swede"  has  been  spared  to  us  Is  heart 
warming  and  refreshing,  for  here  Is  an  evan- 
gelist of  fun,  the  harbinger  of  good  news, 
always  and  forever  building  up  sports  and 
sportsmen  and  sharing  them  with  us  and 
making  them  our  heroes  too.  He  has  made 
sports  not  only  respectable,  but  a  way  of  life, 
never  by  preaching  or  by  propaganda,  but  by 
the  sheer  contagion  of  his  Joy  of  living.  He 
Illuminates  a  dark  room.  Ignites  a  dull  party, 
makes  strangers  into  friends  and  has  a  way 
of  merchandising  instant  gaiety.  The  gen- 
erous gifts  of  his  time  and  his  talents  have 
been  enormous  contributions  not  only  to 
sports  but  to  the  civic  life  and  to  the  educa- 
tional and  charitable  well-being  of  this  com- 
munity and  this  entire  Nation. 

REiKrKS  of  "swede"   nelson  at  •rHE  "SWEDE" 
NELSON  SPORTSMANSHIP  AWARD  DINNER 

My  first  official  visit  to  wonderful  Dart- 
mouth was  in  1920  with  Phil  Philbin,  Eddie 
Casey — Billy  Murray  and  Jack  Desmond  of 
blessed  memory — four  Scandinavians.  Where 
there  are  four  Scandinavians  there  is  always 
a  fifth.  We  arrived  at  Hanover  for  the  winter 
carnival  and  we  were  very  pleased  to  find  out 
that  Dartmouth  was  coed. 

I  am  proud  to  welcome  you  loyal  Dart- 
mouth sons — the  Incomparable  Coach  Black- 
man  who  Is  probably  one  of  the  finest  coaches 
In  the  United  States.  Bob — you  and  your 
fine  team  were  worthy  winners  of  the  Lam- 
bert Trophy.  Bob.  you  have  great  imagina- 
tion. You  are  a  tremendously  inspirational 
leader  and  you  are  a  great  molder  of  men. 

Ernie  Roberta,  your  publicity  releases  of  the 
Big  Green  are  read  by  everybody.  Including 
Wellesley,  Wheaton.  and  Smith. 

Tonight  we  happily  honor  Tom  Clarke  and 
in  honoring  him  we  honor  one  of  the  beat. 


He  Is  the  20th  name  to  be  added  to  this  dis- 
tinguished list  of  American  athletes — great 
not  alone  for  football  ablUty  but  greater  for 
their  dedication  and  devotion  to  all  that  Is 
decent  and  dignified  in  our  system  of  sports. 
The  fine  Gridiron  Club  selection  committee  Is 
very  proud  of  their  choice. 

He  is  symbolic  of  service  and  sacrifice  and 
tonight  his  unselfishness  is  rightfully  recog- 
nlged  and  rewarded.  His  willingness  to 
change  from  offensive  glory  to  defensive 
drudgery — his  wish  that  his  substitute  should 
finish  the  Princeton  game  because  he  thought 
It  was  Bill's  opportunity — his  leading  the 
cheers  for  his  opponents — all  this  Is  the  pro- 
gressive realization  of  the  most  worthy 
Ideals. 

Tom  Clarke  is  more  than  a  great  athlete — 
he  Js  a  gifted  student  with  a  most  pleasing 
personality — truly  representative  of  his  loving 
parents,  and  the  inspiring  example  of  his 
dedicated  coaches,  teachers,  and  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

The  members  of  the  1965  Dartmouth  foot- 
ball team  were  true  champions  and  In  elect- 
ing him  captain  they  proved  to  be  all  for 
one — and  their  captain  in  the  distribution  of 
the  victory  footballs  also  was  a  champion  and 
likewise  proved  he  was  one  for  all. 

When  Tom  noticed  there  were  only  nine 
game  footballs.  Indicative  of  nine  Dartmouth 
victories,  he  suggested,  since  he  had  received 
many  honors  as  team  captain,  the  nine  game 
balls  should  be  awarded  to  the  other  nine 
seniors,  as  a  tribute  of  their  contribution  to 
the  team's  success. 

Distinguished  Dartmouth  demands  the  best 
of  her  selected  sons — this  son  In  giving  his 
best  receives  the  deserving  respect  of  this 
great  college,  her  great  alumni,  entire  student 
body  and  community  as  he  now  marches  the 
long  green  line  of  Dartmouth's  great  men. 

Tom  Clarke — you  are  a  credit  to  your  Won- 
derful family — your  dlstingvilshed  college — 
your  great  coach  and  your  fine  teammates. 
Your  dedication  Is  clearly  told  In  these 
pages — and  the  paraphrase— from  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  beloved  Americans  of  all — 
the  late  President  John  Kennedy — It  wasn't 
what  Dartmouth  could  do  for  you — It  Is  what 
you  could  do  for  Dartmouth. 

I  am  proud  to  present  to  you  the  Gridiron 
Club  trophy  slgnUvlng  that  you  are  one  of 
the  greatest  sportatoen  of  them  all. 

Ladles  and  gen^emen — Tom  Clarke. 

(From   the  Boston   Sunday   Globe.  -Jan.   23. 
1966] 

Blackman  Hails  Clarke,  Nei.son  Award 

Winner 

(By  Hy  Hurwltz) 

His  Dartmouth  team  wound  up  as  the 
Nation's  only  undefeated  major  football  team 
In  the  country  and  Sattirday  night  In  the 
Sheraton  Plaza,  Capt.  Tom  Clarke  had  the 
frosting  put  on  the  cake  when  he  was  given 
the  Swede  Nelson  Sportsmanship  Award  at 
the  annual  Gridiron  Club  dinner. 

"I  have  never  had  a  finer  leader,"  said 
Coach  Bob  Blackman  in  describing  his  1965 
football  captain.  "He  was  singled  out  for 
the  Nelson  Award  for  one  Incident  In  our 
final  game  with  Princeton. 

"But  I  must  say  his  deeds  were  sports- 
manlike all  the  way  through  his  coUege 
career.  Tom  broke  his  leg  in  the  Yale  game 
in  1964.  When  he  came  back  to  school  last 
fall,  he  told  me  that  he  thought  he  might 
not  have  the  same  speed  and  agUlty  he  had 
a  year  earlier  when  he  was  an  offensive  end. 

"Here  was  a  boy  who  was  a  fine  pro  pro- 
spect. He  was  an  ideal  tight  end  for  the 
professionals  and  almost  every  pro  club  in 
the  country  had  made  Inquiries  of  me  about 
his  potential.  He  has  the  size  and  the  weight. 
He  is  a  great  pass  catcher. 

"He  told  me  that  he'd  be  willing  to  play 
defensive  footballs  even  defensive  left  tackle. 
If  I  thoiight  It  would  help  the  team.  He  Is 
a  boy  Who  thought  much  more  about  the 


team  and  the  other  fellows  on  it  than  he  did 
himself." 

Blackman  pointed  out  that  the  past  foot- 
ball season  bad  to  be  his  finest  and  It  was 
fitting  that  It  was  led  by  one  of  Clarke's 
character. 

"We  went  through  our  season  undefeated. 
We  won  the  Ivy  title.  We  won  the  Lambert 
Trophy.  At  the  end  of  the  regular  season, 
there  were  four  unbeaten  teams  In  the  coun- 
try. Tlien,  on  New  Year's  Day,  three  of 
them — Michigan  State,  Arkansas,  and  Ne- 
braska— were  all  beaten  in  bowl  games  and 
that  left  oxir  team  the  only  unbeaten  major 
team  in  the  country.  When  you  think  of 
the  hundreds  of  teams  that  play  football 
around  the  country,  this  Is  quite  an  honor 
and  most  befitlng  for  our  Capt.  Tom  Clarke." 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt' about  the  idealism 
of  Clarke,  typifying  the  man  (Nils  V.  "Swede" 
Nelson)  In  whose  name  the  award  is  given. 
He  has  already  been  accepted  at  Dartmouth 
Medical  School. 

Speaking  about  the  season.  Tom  related 
how  he  felt  about  the  campaign  and  his  fel- 
low players.  "No  man  Is  tougher  than  a 
tough  gentleman,"  the  Oreen  leader  said, 
"and  we  had  a  btmcb  of  hard  nosed  gentle- 
men." 

"The  Harvard  game  was  pivotal  one  of  the 
season  for  us. 

"The  next  week  we  went  to  New  Haven 
and  there  we  played  the  only  game  I  thought 
we  were  going  to  lose.  We  were  down  10 
points  going  Into  the  final  period  but  we 
came  back  with  two  touchdowns  to  win  It 
In  the  last  period.  The  Princeton  game  was 
the  hardest  and  the  sweetest  of  'em  because 
we  were  both  unbeaten  and  there  was  so 
much  at  stake." 

(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald. 
Jan.  23.  1966) 
Nelson  LAtms  Clarke's  Dedication  to4'oot- 
ball — Gave  Up  Glort  op  Opfense  for  Dk- 
rcNsc  Drudgery 

(By  Jack  Sheehan) 

As  a  Dartmouth  freshman.  Tom  Clarke 
once  got  lost  In  his  hometown  of  Ridgewood. 
N.J.  Since  then,  however,  the  captain  and 
standout  defensive  end  of  the  Ivy  League 
champions  and  Lambert  Trophy  winners  has 
known  exactly  where  he  was  going — and  he 
still  does. 

Last  night  as  Thomas  Eliasson  Clarke. 
Dartmouth  1966,  humbly  accepted  the  20tb 
annual  Nils  V.  "Swede"  Nelson  Sportsman- 
ship Award  before  a  gathering  of  600  friends 
and  members  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Boston 
at  the  Sheraton  Plaza,  that  fact  was  obvious. 

RETUSES    GAME   BALL 

Actually  the  likable  6-3.  21B-p>ounder 
could  hardly  be  found  at  fault  for  not  being 
able  to  find  the  Clarke  homestead  In  Ridge- 
wood. Dick  Clarke,  father  of  the  Green's  73d 
football  captain,  is  a  telephone  company  ex- 
ecutive and  has  shuttled  his  family  from  one 
end  of  the  Northeast  to  the  other. 

Tom's  trip  to  Ridgewood  was  his  first.  He 
was  born  In  Ellsworth.  Maine,  played  a  year 
of  footbaU  at  Wellesley  High  and  two  seasons 
at  I/>ngmeadow  before  the  move  to  New 
Jersey.  Now  the  Clarkes  are  back  In 
Wellesley. 

Since  that  Ridgewood  confusion,  Tom  has 
hardly  been  lost.  He  bounced  back ''from 
a  broken  leg  In  his  Junior  season,  two  chipped 
bones  in  his  right  hand  and  a  shoulder  injury 
to  lead  the  Indians  to  a  perfect  9-0  season. 
But  It  was,  as  Nelson  himself  said,  Clarke's 
service,  sacrifice  and  unselfishness  that 
earned  him  the  award. 

The  leg  fracture  wrote  finis  to  a  promising 
career  as  an  offensive  end.  "It  made  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  game  clear,"  observed  Swede. 
"He  gave  up  the  glcw?  of  offense  for  the 
drudgery  of  defense."  Then  in  the  Ivy 
League  championship  game  against  Prince- 
ton after  relnjurlng  the  leg,  he  elected  to 
remain  sidelined,  explaining  that  his  sub- 
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stltute.  BUI  Brandt  waa  doing  the  Job  and 
sbould  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  good  of 
the  team. 

Clarke  had  Tolunt««r«d  hla  services  at  the 
outset  of  last  season  as  a  defensive  tackle 
when  he  realized  he  had  lost  speed  and  agil- 
ity. And.  according  to  Nelson,  he  led  Dart- 
mouth In  cheers  for  the  oppoelUon  foUow- 
tng  every  game  and  even  refused  to  accept 
a  game  ball,  preferring  It  to  go  to  "a  more 
deserving  senior." 

TO  STT7DT   KXOlCthrS 

In  accepting  the  award.  Clarke  said  be  was 
honored  to  accept  a  trophy  named  for  a  man 
of  Swede's  stature,  a  man  who  bas  achieved 
a  pinnacle  rare  among  men.  "I  view  myself 
as  a  representative  of  many  men  who  never 
overlooked  gpcwtamanahlp  while  striving  to 
win." 

Clarke  already  has  been  accepted  at  Dart- 
mouth's Medical  School,  and  intends  to 
further  pursue  his  medical  education  at 
Harveurd.  His  present  aim  calls  for  speclalt- 
Eatlon  In  pediatrics. 

"Incidentally."  concluded  Clarke,  turning 
towtu'd  Swede,  "both  of  my  grandparents  on 
my  mother's  side  were  born  in  Sweden." 

"That  explains  It  a  bit."  countered  Nelson, 
another  guy  never  at  a  loas. 

Head  table  guests  Included  John  Kelleher. 
general  chairman;  Arthur  Barr.  selection 
committee  chairman:  Kdward  Coetello,  Boe- 
toa  Herald  press  representative:  Edward 
Powers,  Boston  Oarden  president:  Rabbi  Zev 
Nelson,  Temple  Emeth;  Esmond  Crowley, 
Dartmouth  Alumni  president:  Dr.  WUUam 
Ohrenberger,  superintendent  Boston 

schools:  Mike  Holovak.  Boston  PatrlotB; 
Rev.  Bdson  Waterhouse.  St.  John's  Meth- 
odist Church,  Watertown:  Robert  Blackman. 
Diu^mouth  coach:  Tom  Clarke:  Nils  V.  Nel- 
son: Joe  Zabllskl.  toastmaster:  John  Carver, 
Gridiron  Club  president:  Senator  Edward 
,  M.  Kennedy:  Dave  Lucey:  Dr.  Alan  Rocyckl, 
19«0  award  winner:  Richard  Clarke:  Kmle 
Roberts.  Dartmouth  director  of  spwrta  Infor- 
mation: Harry  Arlanson,  Tufts  director  of 
atbletlca;  Rev.  AUred  BuUer,  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  Watertown;  Joseph  Blumsack. 
award  committee;  Johnny  Peaky.  Pittsburgh 
Pirates  coach;  John  Cavanagh,  Orldlron 
Club  treasurer. 


Eathasiastic  Sokide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  aotTTH  cAaoUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  re- 
cently In  Taipei,  Republic  of  China,  at- 
tending the  12th  annual  Freedom  Day 
rally,  It  was  my  honor  to  hear  an  out- 
standing address  delivered  by  the  Rever- 
end Dries  Van  Colllle.  of  Belgium. 

I  commend  Rev.  Van  CollUe's  address 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

The  last  time  I-  was  In  China  waa  May 
1954.  As  an  enemy  of  the  people  and  a 
mental  wreck,  I  was  expelled  from  China  by 
a  Communist  Party  that  deprives  people  of 
their  freedom  except  the  freedom  to  be  a 
slave  of  the  party.  ^. 

Today  I  am  back  In  China;  thU  Ume  as  a 
freeman  and  a  friend  of  the  people,  among 
free  citizens  governed  by  a  president  and  a 
government  which  respects  human  dignity 
and  the  fundamental  rights  of  man,  never 
flinching  In  their  efforts  to  make  this  coun- 
try prosperous  and  bring  every  happiness  to 
the  people. 


I  Just  can't  find  the  words  to  tell  you  how 
happy  and  grateful  I  am  to  be  with  you 
today. 

After  losing  my  freedom  for  &  long  years, 
I  returned  to  the  West,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  Uttle  this  treexworld  appreciates 
the  freedom  It  stlU  enjoys,  how  Uttle  they  are 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  their 
freedom.  Talking  about  communism,  people 
carelessly  say:  "It  won't  be  that  bad.  will 
It?"  They  are  even  convinced  that  reports 
warning  them  of  slavery  in  Communist 
countries  are  exaggerated. 

This  makes  me  think  of  an  interesting  ex- 
perience of  mine. 

In  1954  the  Communist  police  brought  me 
aboard  an  English  ship  that  would  take  me 
from  Tientsin  to  Hong  Kong.  I  found  a  small 
library  aboard  the  ship.  You  can  imagine 
that '  after  3  years  of  reading  and  hearing 
nothing  but  commuzUsm — the  speeches  of 
Mao  TM-tung.  Lly  Shao-chl.  Chou  En-lal — I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  something  differ- 
ent. In  this  small  library  I  accidentally 
came  upion  a  book  I  had  read  before :  "Dark- 
n«sa  at  Noon"  by  Artur  Koestler.  I  had  the 
recollection  that  thU  book  described  life  In 
a  Communist  prison  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  was  eager  to  find  out  If  this  book  really  ex- 
acgerated.  I  read  the  book  with  a  critical 
mind,  comparing  every  page  of  It  with  my 
own  experiences  in  the  Communist  prison  of 
Pelplng.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
book,  far  from  exaggerating,  falls  way  behind 
the  reality  I  exjierlenced  myself. 

There  are  some  futiulty  novels,  viewing 
the  world  o(  the  future  under  Communist 
bondage.  For  Instance.  the  bestseller 
"1984."  by  the  English  author  George  Or- 
well. I  read  the  book  and  can  only  teU 
you  that  this  novel  Is  not  a  picture  of  the 
future,  but,  simply  relates  the  past.  What 
you  will  find  in  this  book  will  not  happen  in 
1984,  but  did  hapi>en  in  Communist  China 
in  1960.     Today  we  are  in  1966. 

TWO  groups  of  people  are  seriously  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  underestimating  com- 
munism:  youth  and  intellectuals. 

It's  a  typical  phenomenon  In  non-Com- 
munist countries  to  see  youth,  especially 
students,  and  Intellectuals  act  as  the  out- 
standing promoters  of  oooununlsm.  Once 
the  Communists  have  taken  over,  though. 
It  Is  typical  to  see  the  same  youth  and  the 
same  intelligentsia  becoming  the  first 
•nemlee  of  the  regime.  Why  does  this 
happen? 

In  general,  youth  and  lntellect\ials  are 
Idealistic  minded.  They  possess  the  quality 
to  be  inspired  and  to  put  forth  their  efforts 
generously  and  with  conviction  for  any- 
thing that  looks  Uke  a  good  and  noble  cause. 
It  Is  an  excellent  and  positive  attitude, 
a  quality  which  we  must  admire  and  en- 
courage. Non*theless,  experiences  of  young 
people  are  limited  and  intellectuals  very 
often  see  things  in  a  pure,  theoretical  way 
causing  them  to  be  bitterly  disillusioned 
later  when  things  go  wrong. 

Real  communism  Is  very  different  from  a 
communism  which  is  purely  theoretical  and 
has  been  deceivingly  represented  by  tricky 
propaganda. 

Victinis  of  this  false  propaganda  are  the 
openmlnded  visitors  spending  a  few  weeks 
In  Communist  China.  They  are  fascinated 
by  the  warm  reception.  They  are  Influenced 
by  the  same  guided  tours  to  the  some  old 
factories  and  oeople's  communes.  They 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  all  they  have 
seen  and  heard.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  detect  the  bitter  reality  behind  the  masque 
of  propaganda. 

For  this  very  reason  I  have  written  a  book 
entitled     "Enthusiastic     Suicide."    In     my 
humble   opinion   these  are  the  two  typical 
aspects    of    each    Communist    country,   and 
especially  Communist  China. 
The  outer  aspect:  Enthusiasm. 
The  inner  aspect:  Suicide. 
Enthusiasm  stands  for  the  parades  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  praising  ib» 


party  and  strewing  flowers  at  the  feet  of  their 
leaders. 

Enthusiasm  Is  to  be  found  In  the  speeches. 
In  the  assemblies  and  even  at  the  horrible 
and  painful  meetings  for  brainwashing. 

Enthusiasm  is  to  be  found  on  posters  and 
In  magaslnes,  showing  nothing  but  healthy 
looking,  beaming,  smiling  people. 

People  are  enthusiastic  on  the  outside  be- 
cause they  have  to  be.  Whoever  Is  not  en- 
thusiastic is  reactionary:  and  every  reaction- 
ary must  be  punished. 

The  other  aspect  is  quite  different.  It  Is 
the  Inner,  Invisible,  but  real  aspect  murder 
of  freedom,  murder  of  personal  thought, 
feelings  and  actions:  murder  of  personality. 
Individuality — enthusiastic  suicide. 

Physical  torture  at  one  time  broke  down 
my  whole  body.  Moral  torture  ruined  me 
mentally.  In  prison  I  had  become  an  en- 
thused robot.  I  expressed  my  gratitude  to 
the  Communist  Party  for  not  granting  me 
any  sleep  or  rest  for  21  consecutive  days 
and  night.  I  thanked  the  party  for  my 
handcuffs  and  fetters.  I  was  grateful  to  my 
fellow  prisoners  for  hitting  me  and  spitting 
upon  me.  I  used  to  shout,  to  sing,  and  to 
laugh  but  every  moment  I  could  have  burst 
into  tears:  enthusiastic  suicide. 

Communist  China  Is  a  country  of  fear,  of 
mutual  distrust,  terror,  slavery,  and  lies. 

People  have  to  spy  on  each  other,  to  Im- 
peach, attack,  and  accuse  each  other.  Par- 
ents can  find  no  way  to  talk  to  their  chil- 
dren. Husbands  and  wives  can't  trust  each 
other.  There  is  no  friendship.  There  Is  only 
one  safe  thing  to  do:  To  do  and  say  what- 
ever the  party  wants  you  to.  For  this  reason 
people  use  the  ofllclal  language  or  else  they 
shut  up. 

A  leftist  French  author  went  to  Commu- 
nist China  In  1965^  he  could  write  a  book 
to  boost  the  Conmunist  regime.  A  few 
months  ago  he  recumed  and  wrote  some  of 
his  impressions:  "I  arrived  In  China  with 
great  Icve  and  admiration,  but  I  returned  a 
bitter  and  terrorized  man." 

A  European  economist  made  two  trlpw 
through  Communist  China,  one  In  1957,  the 
other  In  1963.  He  reported  had  not  had  a 
conversation  with  one  single  person.  Every- 
where witnesses  showed  up.  party  leaders 
and  Communist  agents.  Only  once  he  was 
able  to  Interview  one  single  person  for  a  split 
second  somewhere  in  one  of  the  big  cities  of 
Communist  China  while  visiting  the  Catho- 
lic church.  Everyone  was  using  the  ofllclal 
language.  At  the  end  of  his  visit  the  pastor 
asked  him :  "Would  jfcu  be  Interested  to  visit 
the  tower?"  "I  really  would."  was  the  an- 
swer. As  they  were  climbing  the  winding 
stairs,  the  pastor  was  Just  a  little  ahead  and 
used  the  occasion  to  whisper:  "Don't  believe 
a  word  of  what  I  have  said  downsUlrs.  I 
am  obliged  to  speak  this  way." 

All  people  in  Communist  China  must  talk 
that  way  for  they  are  terrorized  by  the  party. 
What  they  are  thinking  deep  down  Inside 
la  entirely  different.  They  want  to  break 
away  from  slavery  and  are  longing  for  free- 
dom. Justice,  friendship,  and  peace. 

The  tens  of  millions  who  were  murdered 
under  the  Mao  regime  or  who  were  locked 
up  In  prison  and  concentration  camps  are 
living  proof  of  this. 

Another  proof  la  the  7  million  refugees, 
among  them  the  recently  escaped  pilot  LI 
Hslen-plng  all  facing  the  greatest  dangers 
to  get  away  from  the  Red  paradise. 

This  phenomenon  baa  been  very  wittily 
called  by  an  author:  "Le  plebiscite  par  les 
pleda." 

What  about  the  "Campaign  of  the  Hun- 
dred nowers." 

What  about  the  statistics  of  the  Commu- 
nist government  In  which  the  Department 
of  PubUc  Welfare  had  to  admit  that  in  1961, 
7.S00  local  revolts  were  bo<*ed. 

A  living  proof  la  today's  celebration. 
Twenty-two  thousand  so-called  enthusiastic 
yolunteeTB  for  Korea  from  Communist  China, 
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have  come  to  Formosa  freely  and  spontane- 
ously. 

Human  nature  can't  bear  lies  and  despises 
slavery.  People  want  truth  and  freedom. 
Whoever  does  not  respect  these  laws  will 
perish  by  them. 

Happy  are  the  people  who  enjoy  real  demo- 
cracy, inspired  by  the  "Three  Principles  of 
the  People"  of  Dr.  Sun.  glorious  founder  of 
the  Republic  of  China:  "government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people,"  a 
democracy  that  shows  respect  for  order.  It 
Is  the  order  from  the  famous  encyclical 
"Pacem  In  Terrls"  by  Pope  John  XXm,  an 
order  founded  on  truth,  limited  according 
to  Justice,  Impled  and  Integrated  by  charity 
and  put  Into  practice  In  freedom. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  wish  to  see  the  order 
restored  In  a  free  and  united  China. 


Nixon  Chided  on  Poverty  Cost  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  n.oKn>& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
publican Party  apparently  Intends  to 
make  the  Johnson  administration's  war 
on  poverty  one  of  Its  prime  1966  con- 
gressional election  campaign  issues. 

Recently,  the  defeated  1960  Republican 
presidential  candidate,  Mr.  Richard 
Nixon,  made  a  speech  In  which  he  tore 
into  the  war  on  poverty  and  stated  that 
70  percent  of  the  Federal  war  on  poverty 
funds  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  program 
went  to  its  administrators  rather  than 
to  the  poor  who  need  the  financial  help. 
The  mayor  of  Baltimore,  the  Honorable 
Theodore  McKeldin,  a  former  Governor 
of  the  State,  replied  to  Mr.  Nixon's  re- 
marks by  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Nixon 
apparently  did  not  understand  the  basic 
philosophy  underlying  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Mayor  McKeldin  is  a  Republicsji  as  is 
Mr.  Nixon.  It  is  encouraging  to  me  to 
see  a  responsible  spokesman  of  the 
Grand  Old  Party  rebuke  another  mem- 
ber of  his  party  who  apparently  wishes 
to  make  political  capital  from  a  worthy 
program  designed  to  help  the  Nation's 
poor  raise  themselves  out  of  the  muck  of 
poverty.  It  is  to  be  hot>ed  that  more 
Republicans  of  the  persuasion  of  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore  will  speak  out 
against  the  shrill  cries  of  opponents  of 
the  antlpoverty  program  In  their  midst. 

1  commend  the  article  in  the  February 

2  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  telling 
of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Mayor 
McKeldin.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  steadfast  dedication  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act. 

(Prom    the    Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,    Feb.    2, 
19661 

nlxon   chided    on    povxrtt    cost   speech 

McKeldin    Is    "Puzzled"    Over    High    Ad- 
ministration Estimate 

(By  Scott  Sullivan) 

Mayor  McKeldin  yesterday  chided  his  fellow 
Republican,  Richard  M.  Nixon,  for  criticiz- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  "out  of  a  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
program." 


The  mayor  expressed  "considerable  puzzle- 
ment" over  remarks  delivered  by  the  former 
Vice  President  last  Saturday,  in  which  he 
claimed  that.^0  percent  of  Federal  anti- 
poverty  funds  in  Baltimore  went  to  the  pro- 
gram's administrators,  and  not  to  the  poor. 

In  newspaper  reports  of  the  speech,  Mr. 
Nixon  was  quoted  as  saying,  "They  (the  ad- 
ministrators! have  been  making  money  out 
of  the  poor." 

SEES    "MISUNDERSTAI^DING" 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Nixon's  New 
York  law  office,  the  mayor  argued  that  the 
reported  remarks  "indicate  a  misunder- 
standing of  basic  philosophy  of  the  war 
on  poverty." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  antlpoverty  ef- 
fort "Is  neither  a  welfare  progra^i  nor  a 
charity,  and  It  does  not  make  financial 
grants  to  the  poor." 

Instead,  the  mayor  continued,  "it  con- 
sists exclusively  of  servlcee  to  the  poor,"  such 
as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  early 
admissions  project,  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary enrichment  and  remedial  project  and 
the    educational .  work    assignment    project. 

The  mayor  jjolBted  out  that  these  program 
consist  entirely  of  services  and  that  the 
people  who  perform  the  services  must  be 
paid  a  salary. 

In  that  sense,  he  argued,  the  program  Is  no 
more  vulnerable  to  criticism  than  the 
schools.  In  which  the  bulk  of  expenses  go 
to  salaries. 

Mr.  McKeldin.  who  has  long  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  program,  described  Its  chief 
strjsngth  as  the  fact  that  It  "Is  not  a  hand- 
out. And,"  he  continued,  "I  am  disturbed 
to  see  It  criticized  because  It  Is  not." 

Turning  to  the  specific  criticisms  of  Balti- 
more, Mr.  McKeldin  quoted  figures  produced 
by  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  the  city's  anti-poverty 
director,  which  Indicate  the  city  has  sp)ent 
only  2.2  percent  of  its  antlpoverty  funds  on 
general  administration. 

According  to  the  Community  Action 
Agency's  figures,  (80,814  out  of  a  total  budg- 
et of  $3,715,968  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  has  been  allocated  for  general  ad- 
ministration. 

*^P01N-rS  TO  OOP   SUPPORT 

The  mayor  conceded  'that  there  are  "ob- 
viously" other  administrative  costs  outside 
the  central  office.  Even  so,  he  told  Mr.  Nixon, 
"the  total  does  not  bear  any  relationship  to 
the  figures  you  have  been  using." 

Both  the  national  party  and  the  mayor 
himself  have  supported  President  John- 
son's antlpoverty  program,  Mr.  McKeldin 
pointed  out. 

He  said  they  had  done  so  "out  of  a  deep 
conviction  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  all  people,  particularly 
to  thoee  who  have  been  luckless  enough  to 
date  not  to  have  been  able  to  share  In  the 
extraordinary  material  benefits  of  our  society 
and  our  way  of  life." 


Hospitalization  and  Doctor :  Medical  Care 
Plans  Go  Into  Effect  Joly  1, 1966— Yon 
Must  Sign  Up  Before  March  31,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9,  1966 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  March 
31,  1966,  Is  a  very  important  date  for 
most  all  pec^le  of  our  Nation  nearing 
age  65  or  over  age  65.     On  March  31, 


1966,  to  be  eligible,  all  over  65  or  those 
nearing  65  must  register  for  medicare. 
If  these  people  do  not  register  by  that 
date  they  would  not  be  able  to  register 
iintil  October  of  1967,  Folks  over  65  or  / 
nearing  65  will  lose  15  months  of  eligibil- 
ity If  they  do  not  register  by  March  31, 
1966. 

This  matter  is  so  important  that  I  am 
mailing  a  question-and-answer  bulletin 
to  all  the  homes  in  my  district.  This 
pamphlet  answers  the  most  frequently 
asked  questions  about  the  me<licare  plan. 
I  strongly  urge  all  the  folks  to  read  and 
study  this  pamphlet,  and  then  help  the 
elderly  folks  in  every  way  possible.  Some 
of  our  elderly  folks  have  not  had  the 
advantages  of  an  education  as  you  and  I 
had.  These  folks  need  your  help.  Please 
help  them  by  explaining  this  pamphlet 
and  urging  them  to  register.  If  they 
have  any  questions  not  answered  her** 
take  them  to  the  nearest  social  security 
ofiQce  listed  in  this  pamphlet. 

This  medicaire  plan  explained  here  will 
be  a  disappointment  to  many.  It  Is  a 
disappointment  to  me.  I  votM  and 
worked  for  a  better  plan.  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  place  it  imder  social 
security.  We  could  have  gotten  a  much 
better  plan  if  It  had  not  been  placed 
under  social  security.  In  the  final  vote 
I  voted  for  this  plan  because  it  was  this 
plan  or  nothing.  I  have  been  one  of  the 
original  advocates  of  good,  free  medicare 
for  our  elderly  more  than  20  years  ago. 
I  introduced  one  of  the  original  medicare 
plans  many  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  plan 
was  the  only  one  that  could  get  before 
the  Congress.  Confronted  with  this 
plan  or  nothing,  I  had  no  choice  except 
to  vote  for  the  plan  explained  here. 
With  all  its  faults  and  disappointments 
it  is  better  than  nothing,  and  I  urge  all 
of  our  elderly  friends  and  neighbors  to 
register  before  March  31,  1966. 

There  must  be  and  there  will  be  im- 
provements from  year  to  year.  Experi- 
ence with  this  plan  will  show  us  what  is 
wrong  and  what  is  inadequate,  and  we 
can  go  on  frcwn  there  to  make  It  a  better 
plan.  For  one  thing,  I  thiiik  medicare 
should  be  administered  by  an  agency 
other  than  Social  Security.  Why  do  I 
say  that?  Because  as  long  as  medicare 
Is  under  social  security  there  will  be  lit- 
tle, if  any,  Increases  In  social  security 
pajTnents  to  our  elderly.  Social  securfty 
payment  Increases  will  be  hard  to  get  be- 
cause the  cost  of  medicare  under  social 
security  will  Increase  greatly  as  time 
goes  on.  This  will  stop  any  plans  to  in- 
crease social  security  benefits. 

Already  $3  per  month  will  be  deducted 
for  medicare  from  social  security  checks. 
This  amount  will  increase  each  year. 
Talk  is  that  $5  will  be  deducted 
next  year,  and  so  on.  I  shall  continue 
efforts  to  get  medicare  under  a  separate 
plan  with  broader  benefits.  Why  should 
social  security  taxes  alone  be  used  to 
pay  for  medicare.  There  are  many  rich 
who  inherited  money  who  pay  no  social 
security  taxes.  There  are  millions  of 
others  who  pay  no  social  security  taxes. 
They,  too,  should  help  pay  for  medicare. 
It  is  only  right  that  they  do  so. 

If  we  can  get  medicare  under  a  plan 
other  ttian  social  security,  then  social 
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security  payments  can  be  made  In 
amounts  that  will  suCBce  the  retired  to 
live  more  comfortably.  To  deduct  social 
security  payments  to  pay  for  medicare 
lessens  the  benefits  of  the  social  security 
retirement  system.  This  is  wrong  and 
I  tried  to  get  others  to  see  it — but  did  not 
succeed. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  we 
finally  have  a  medicare  program.  To  me 
and  many  others  is  it  not  what  we  hoped 
for.  But  it  Isyhere  and  it  is  better  than 
what  we  had.  Because  It  is  better  than 
what  we  had,  I  urge  all  of  our  elderly 
who  are  eligible  to  register  for  it  by 
March  31.  1966. 
Mbdicakx   QtrxsnoN-Aifo-ANawKB   BuixxriK 

Question.  What  la  tb«  medicare  program? 

Answer.  It  Is  a  program'  of  hospitalization 
and  doctor-medical  Insurance  plans  to  be 
operated  under  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Question.  Will  only  those  people  covered 
by   social   security   be   eligible   for   benefits? 

Answer.  No.  all  people,  age  65  years  and 
over,  wiu  qualify  for  participation  in  the 
program. 

Question.  I  thought  medicare  was  to  be 
trtm.     Why  must  I  pay  (3  a  month? 

Answer.  Medicare  ts  a  two-part  program. 
The  first  part,  providing  basic  hospital  care  is 
free.  The  second  part,  providing  doctor's 
aerrlces  and'  other  medical  services.  Is  a 
▼oluntary  program  that  will  coat  t3  a  month. 


QuMtlon.  If  I  do  not  want  to  pay  the  13 
per  month,  can  I  still  be  covered  by  the  free 
bosiHtallmtlon  plan? 

Answer.  Yes,  but  only  IX  you  enroll  in  the 
program. 

Question.  When  does  the  medicare  pro- 
gram go  into  effect? 

Answer.  Both  the  hospitalization  plan  and 
the  voluntary  doctor-medical  services  plan 
will  become  effective  on  3uly  I.  1066. 

Question.  What  must  I  do  now  to  enroll  for 
the  free  hospitalization  portion? 

Answer.  If  you  now  receive  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement,  no  further  action  on 
your  part  ts  necessary.  Many  other  people 
receiving  Federal  or  welfare  beneflu  have 
received  application  forms  In  the  mall.  If 
you  are  not  receiving  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  and  have  not  re- 
ceived an  application  form  through  the  mall, 
you  should  immediately  contact  your  near- 
est Social  Security  Dtatrlct  OiBce. 

Question.  Who  la  eligible  to  be  enrolled 
In  the  free  hospitalisation  Insurance  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  (1)  All  peraona  age  66  and  over, 
tilglble  for  aodal  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement benefiu.  whether  they  are  actually 
receiving  benefits  or  if  benefits  are  not  being 
paid  them  becatise  they  are  working,  and 
(3)  all  people  who  are  not  insured  under 
social  secvirlty  or  railroad  retirement  who 
are  now  66  or  who  wlU  reach  age  05  before 
1068.  In  a  nutshell,  anybody  over  6S  quail- 
flee,  regardless  of  Income,  even  if  stUi  work- 
ing for  Income. 

Question.  Who  will  not  be  eligible  to  en- 
roll in  the  free  hospitalization  insurance  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  (1)  Federal  employees  who  are 
covered  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Employees'  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969.  or 
who  were  covered  on  February  16.  1966. 
could  have  been  covered  tmder  the  program: 
(3)  aliens,  except  those  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  and  have 
been  residents  at  the  United  States  for 
S  consecutive  years:  and  (S)  penons  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a-  subversive  crime 
and   certSLln  other  subversives. 

Question.  What  beneflu  will  be  provided 
by.  the  free  hospital  tnsuranocf 
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Answer.  60  days  In  hospital  (you  pay  $40) : 
30  days  In  hospital — you  pay  (10  a  day  and 
social  security  pays  balance:  after  at  least  3 
days  in  hospital.  30  dajrs  in  skUled  nursing 
home  or  convalescent  section  of  hospital:  80 
additional  days  in  nursing  home — you  pay  $5 
a  day  and  social  security  pays  balance. 

(Note. — Nursing  home  care  is  not  available 
untu  January  1.  1967):  drugs  furnished  by 
the  hospital  during  hospitalization:  up  to 
100  home  visits  by  nurse  or  other  health 
worker  In  the  365  days  following  release  from 
hospital  or  nursing  home:  outpatient  diag- 
nostic tests  in  hospital.  Tou  pay  first  920 
for  each  20-day  period  of  diagnostic  testing 
and  social  security  pays  80  percent  of  the 
balance. 

THRXS   DOIXAKS 

Question.  If  I  want  to  pay  the  93  fee.  can 
I  be  enrolled  in  the  voluntary  doctor-medi- 
cal services  plan? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  you  must  enroll  before 
March  31.  1966.  IX  you  were  65  years  of  age 
or  older  on  January  1.  1966. 

Question.  I  am  not  yet  65  years  old:  when 
can  I  enroll? 

Answer.  Any  time  within  three  months  be- 
fore yotir  65tb  birthday. 

Question.  1  am  now  65  years  old.  If  I  de- 
cide not  to  enroll  in  the  voluntary  doctor- 
medical  services  plan,  can  I  enroll  In  the 
future? 

Answer.  Yes.  but  not  until  October.  No- 
vember, and  December  of  1967. 

Question.  When  does  the  doctor-medical 
services  $3  voluntary  plan  go  Into  effect? 

Answer.  July  1.  1966. 

Question.  What  can  I  do  now  to  enroll? 

Answer.  If  you  have  not  received  an  en- 
rolling card  In  the  mall,  you  should  immedi- 
ately contact  yotir  nearest  Social  Security 
District  Office. 

Question.  I  am  65  and  married  and  I  have 
filled  out  and  signed  my  enroUlng  card.  Does 
this  qualify  my  wife,  who  Is  also  65.  under 
the  program? 

Answer.  No.  your  wife  must  also  fill  out 
and  sign  an  enrolling  card. 

Question.  How  wUl  the  Government  col- 
lect the  93  a  month  for  the  doctor-medical 
Insurance  plan? 

Answer.  If  you  receive  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits,  this  amount 
win  be  automatically  deducted  from  your 
benefit  checks.  People  who  are  not  receiving 
such  benefits  will  be  notified  later  by  the 
Government  how  they  are  to  pay. 

Question.  Who  Is  eligible  to  be  enrolled 
in  the  supplementary  voluntary  dcctor-med- 
Ical  services  insurance  plan? 

Answer.  This  insurance  will  be  available  to 
all  people,  age  66  and  over  (whether  or  not 
they  are  covered  by  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement)  who  are  residents  of  the 
United  States  and  are  either  citlaens  or  aliens 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  who  have 
had  5  years  of  continuous  residence.  Any 
person  eligible  for  the  free  hoapiUl  insur- 
ance benefit  would  be  eligible.  If  you  are 
eligible  for  one  plan,  you  are  eUglble  for 
both. 

Question.  What  benefits  will  be  provided 
by  the  93  I  pay  for  doctor-medical  services 
Insurance  plan? 

Answer.  You  must  pay  first  $50  of  medi- 
cal expanses  each  year,  plus  30  percent  of 
everything  above  the  first  960  on  the  follow- 
ing services: 

Doctors'  bills  for  treatment  or  diagnosis. 

Surgeons'  fees  for  operations. 

Fees  for  up  to  100  home  visits  by  nurses 
or  physical  therapists. 

No  requirement  for  prior  hospitalization, 
as  under  the  free  Insurance. 

Tests  to  diagnose  an  illness,  such  as  a 
blood  test  or  an  electrocardiogram. 

X-ray  treatment  and  other  radiation 
therapy. 

Surgical  dressings,  splints  and  casts. 

Devices,  such  as  an  arttflclal  limb  or  a 
plasUc  heart  valve. 


Rentals  of  medical  equipment,  such  as  an 
Iron  lung,  a  wheelchair  or  crutches.  If  pre- 
scribed by  a  doctor. 

Shots  or  other  medication  for  a  chronic 
aliment,  such  as  arthritis  or  rheumatism,  if 
administered  by  a  physician. 

MEDICARX    IN    CENXRAI. 

Question.  What  medical  bills  will  not  be 
covered  under  either  part  of  the  medicare 
program? 

Answer.  Pees  for  a  routine  physical 
checkup;  cost  of  a  routine  eye  examination 
for  glasses;  cost  of  a  hearing  aid.  eyeglasses, 
orthopedic  shoes:  cost  of  drugs  prescribed 
for  home  use,  such  as  antibiotic  pills,  in- 
sulin for  a  diabetic:  Inununlzation  shots, 
such  as  those  for  smallpox,  typhoid,  malaria, 
dental  care,  unless  bone  surgery  is  Involved. 

Question.  Should  I  cancel  commercial 
hospitalization  and  health  insurance  policy 
that  I  now  hold? 

Answer.  It  is  not  recommended.  Medicare 
is  not  effective  until  July.  1966.  Until  then, 
you  will  need  the  protection  of  your  present 
Insurance.  BSost  major  Insurance  comptanies 
are  planning  to  issue  new  policies  at  a  lower 
rate  that  will  supplement  or  pay  for  costs 
and  benefits  not  provided  by  the  medicare 
programs. 

Question.  I  now  qualify  for  med'cal  as- 
sistance imder  the  Kerr-MlUs  Act  iu  Wis- 
consin. Why  should  I  pay  93  a  month  for 
added  medical  assistance  under  the  medi- 
care program? 

Answer.  The  Kerr-Mllls  Act  is  a  Federal 
law  which  provides  funds  to  assist  the  indi- 
vidual 50  States  in  providing  a  program  of 
medical  assistance.  The  legislature  of  each 
State  participating  in  the  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram has  passed  an  implementing  law  pro- 
viding certain  medical  benefits  for  the  resi- 
dents of  their  State.  The  program  varies 
from  State  to  State.  det>ending  upon  the 
provisions  of  each  State  law. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  Is  imple- 
mented by  the  Health  Assistance  Payments 
Act  of  Wisconsin,  aa  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  at  the  State  capitol  at  tiadison. 
Wis.  It  Is  this  law  that  determines  who  may 
and  who  may  not  receive  medical  benefits 
and  what  benefits  may  be  provided  In  Wis- 
consin by  the  Kerr-Mills  Act. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  program,  under  the  Wis- 
consin HAP  Act.  will  obviously  now  dupli- 
cate some  of  the  benefits  provided  under  the 
medicare  program.  It  can,  therefore,  be 
reasonably  assumed  that  some  changes  will 
be  made  In  the  benefits,  provided  by  the 
Wisconsin  HAP  Act  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 
program.  Moreover.  It  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume some  changes  will  be  made  in  regard 
to  the  eligibility  requirements  and  this 
would  decide  who  may  and  may  not  qualify 
for  Kerr-Mllls  benefits  In  the  future  in  Wis- 
consin. 


At  this  time, 
changes  will  be 
ture  at  Madison 
benefits.  It  is. 
the  additional 
services  benefits 
of  93  a  nv>nth. 
is  yours  to  make. 


no  one  can  predict  what 
made  by  the  State  leglsla- 
on  the  Kerr-Mllls  HAP  Act 
therefore,  advisable  to  elect 
voluntary  doctor-medical 
under  medicare  at  the  cost 
The  choice — and  gamble — 


SociAi,    SBCtrwTT    District   Oinci»   Serving 

THE       IOTR      COMCacSSIONAI.      DISTRICT      OP 

Wisconsin 
sociai.    sccitritt   district   oftice,    1810    bei.- 
knaf   STRScr,    Bt7PxaioR,    wis.,    telephone 

3»4-7S9a 

Serves;  Ashland,  Bayfield.  Burnett.  Doug- 
las. Iron.  Sawyer  and  Washburn  Counties. 

A  representative  from  this  ofllce  will  be  at: 
Ashland.  U.S.  Employment  Service.  220  Sixth 
Avenue  West,  between  0  a.m.  and  nooiwon 
March  7.  14,  21,  and  38.  1966. 

Hurley,  county  courthouse,  between  0  ajn. 
and  noon  on  March  16. 
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Mellen.  City  Hall.  2  pjn.  on  March  21. 

Hayward.  National  Guard  armory,  between 
9  am.  and  noon  on  March  8  and  22. 

Spooner,  city  hall,  between  9  a.m.  and  noon 
on  March  9  and  23. 

Grantsburg,  county  courthouse,  between 
9  a.m.  and  noon  on  March  10  and  24. 

SOCIAL  SBCURITT  DISTRICT  OPFICL.  513  SOTTTH 
BARSTOW  STREET.  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS.,  TELE- 
PHONE 834-343e 

Serves:  Barron,  Chippewa.  Dunn.  Eau 
Clarle.  Polk.  Rusk,  and  St.  Croix  counties. 

A  representative  from  tills  office  will  be  at: 

Balsam  Lake.  County  Center  Building. 
10:30  ajn.  to  1  p.m.  on  March  14.  28. 

Black  River  Falls.  Courthouse,  10  am.  to 
1  p.m.  on  March  3,  17. 

Hudson.  Courthouse.  8:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 
on  March  9.  23. 

Ladysmith,  Courthouse.  8:30  a.m.  to  1  pjn. 
on  March  9.  23. 

New  Richmond.  First  National  Bank 
Building.  9  a.m.  to  1  pjn.  on  March  2. 

Rice  Lake.  City  Hall,  10  ajn.  to  1  pJn.  on 
March  7.  21. 
SOCIAL  sECURrrr   district  omcE.    1 1 9   scott 

STREET,  WACSA0.  WIS.,  TELEPHONE  845-2181 

Serves:   Oneida,  Price  and  Vilas  counties. 

A  representative  from  this  office  will  be  at: 

Eagle  River.  City  Hall.  8:30  a.m.  to  12  noon 
on  March  3.  17. 

Mlnocqua.  Community  Building.  10  ajn.  to 
12  noon  and  1  p.m.  to  4  pm.  on  March  23. 

Park  Falls.  Post  Office,  8:30  ajn.  to  12  noon 
and  1  p.in.  to  3  p.m.  on  March  9. 

Phillips,  Courthouse,  10  am.  to  12  noon 
and  1  pm.  to  4  pjn.  on  March  8. 

Rhinelander.  Oneida  LabtM'  Temple.  9  ajn. 
to  12  noon  and  1  pjn.  to  3:30  p.m.  on  March 
2.  16. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record:   arrangement,  style,  contents. 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publlca- 
*  tlon  of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  (  13.  28  Stet.  603.) 
Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630.  i  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  la 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the<Jolnt  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 


the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 '/4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  eVa -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished.— ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  tjrpe.  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee) .  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shaU  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  vms  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  pubUcatlon  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fulKreport  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech. 


or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Jlfofccixp  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  orderior 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  Jrom 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  it«m 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  .changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
mu^t  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  tw6-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  mal^e 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1042). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Recobb. 


SENATORS  WITH  RESmENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Omcs  Aoobssb:   Senate  Offlce  Building. 

WuhlngtoD.  DC. 

(Streets  norUiweat  unJeea  otberwiae  itated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  Oeorge  D  .  Vt 

Allott.  Oocdon,  Colo 

Anderson,     Clinton     P.,      fl  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Hex. 

Bartlett,  E.  L..  Alaska 

Bass,    Roes,    Tenn 

Bayh,  Birch  B.,  Ind 

Bennett.  Wallace  P.,  Utah 

Bible,  Alan.  Nev 

Hoggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster,  Daniel  B..  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdlck.      Quentln      N.. 

JV    Dak 

Byrd.  Harry  P..  Jr  .  Va 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  W.  Va 

Cannon,  Howard  W.,  Sev 

Carlson,  Prank,  Kans Sheraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P..  NJ. 

Church,  Prank,  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  S.,  Pa 

Cooper,  John  Sherman,  JTy. 

Cotton.  NorrU.   N.H 

Curtis.  Carl  T.,  Nebr 

Dlrksen.  Everett  M..  Ill 

Dodd.  Thomas  J..  Conn 

Domlnlck.  Peter  H..  Colo 

Douglas,  Paul  H..  Ill- -    "" 

EasUand.  James  O.,  Mias 5101  Macomb  St. 

Ellender.  Allen  J.,  La 

Brrln.  Sam  J.,  Jr..  N.C 

Pannln,  Paul  J..  4rt« 

Fong,  Hiram  L.,  Hawaii 6519  Uppingham 

St.,  Chevy  Oiaae, 
Md. 

Pulbrlght.  J.  W..  Ark. 

Gore,  Albert,  Tenn 

Oruenlng,  Ernest.  Alaska.. 

Harris,  Pred  R..  Okla 

Hart.  PhlUp  A..  Mich 

Hartke.  Vance.  Ind 

Hayden,  Carl,  AriM 

Hlckenlooper.  Bourke  B.,    6511  Cedar  Park- 

lowa.  way.  Chevy  Chase. 

Md. 

Hill.  Lister.  Ala. 

Holland.  Spessard  L.,  ria.. Sheraton-Park 

Hniska.  Roman  L..  Nebr 

Inouye.  Dcmlel  K..  Hawaii.. 
Jackson,  Henry  M.,  Wash.. 

Javlts,  Jacob  K...  NY 

Jordan,  B.  Everett.  N.C 

Jordan,  Len  B.,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Edward  M.,  Mas*. 
Kennedy,  Robert  P.,  N.Y.. 

Kucbel.  Thomas  H.,  Calif 

Lausche.  Prank  J..  Ohio 

Long.  Edward  V..  Mo 

Long.  Russell  B..  La > 

McCarthy,     Eugene    J..        5010  Bradley 

Minn.  Blvd.,  Betbeada, 

Md. 

McClellan,  John  L.,  Ark 

McOee,  Oale  W..  Wyo 

McOovem.  Oeorge,  5   Dak. 
Mclntyre,  Thomas  J.,  NJi. 

McNamara.  Pat,  Mich 

Magnuson.    Warren    Q.,      The  Shoreham 

Wash. 

Mansfield,  Mike,  Mont 

MetcaU,  Lee.  Mont 4S3  First  St  SK. 

MUler.  Jack  R.  Iowa 5417  Klrkwood 

Dr.,  Betheada.Md. 
Mondale.  Walter  P..  tlinn. 
Monroney,    A.    S.    Mike, 

Okla. 
Montoya.    Joseph    M., 

N.    Mex. 

Morae.  Wayne.  Orejr 3600  Virginia  Ave. 

Morton.  Thruaton  B..  Ky.. 

Moss.  Prank  K..  Vtah 

Mundt.  Karl  B,  S.  Oak 123  Schotta 

Court  NE. 

Murphy.   Oeorge,   Calit 

Muakle,  Edmund  S..  Maine. 

Nelaon,  Oaylord,  Wis 

Neuberger.    Maurlne    B.^ 

Oreg. 

Paatore.  John  C.  R.l 

Paaraon.  James  B..  Kana 

Pell,  Claiborne.  R.I 3435  Proapect  St. 

Prouty.  Winston  L..  Vt 

Proxmlre.  William.  Wis 

Randolph.  Jennings.  W.  Va.44J08  Reservoir  Rd. 
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Rlblcoff,  Abraham  A.,  Conn. 
Robertson,  A.  Willis,  Va... 

Russell.  Donald  S..  S.C 

Russell.  Richard  B.,  Ga 

Saltonstall.  Leverett,  JraAS.3320  Tracy  PI. 

Scott.  Hugh.  Pa 

Simpson,  Mil  ward  L.,  W^. 

Smathers.  Oeorge  A..  Fla 

Smith,    Margaret    Chase 

(Mrs),  Maine. 

Sparkman.  John,  Ala 4928  Indian  Lane 

Stennls.  John.  Miss 

Symington.  Stuart,  Mo 

Talmadge.  Herman  E.,  Ga.. 

Thurmond.  Strom.  S  C 

Tower.  John  O  .  Tex 

Tydlngs.  Joseph  D..   Md 

Williams.  Harrison  A..  Jr.. 

N  J. 

Williams.  John  J  .  Del 

Tarborough^Ralph.  Tex 

Young.  MUtSn  R..  N.  Oafc.. Quebec  House  So. 
Young.  Stephen  M  .  Ohio^ 

omcias  OF  thc  sen  at* 
Secretary — Emery  L.  Prazler. 
Sergeant  at  Arms — Robert  O.  Dunphy. 
Chief  Clerk— Darren  St.  Claire. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority — Prancla  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris.  D.D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Sciences 

Messrs.  Anderson  (chairman).  Russell  of 
Oeorgla.  Magnuson.  Symington,  Stennls, 
Young  of  Ohio,  Dodd,  Cannon,  Holland. 
Mondale.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Smith, 
Messrs.  Hlckenlooper.  Curtis.  Jordan  of 
Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  . 

Messrs.  El'ender  (chairman).  Holland, 
■astland.  Talmadge,  Jordan  of  North  Caro- 
lina. McOovern.  Bass.  Montoya,  Mondale. 
Russell  of  South  Carolina.  Aiken.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Cooper,  Boggs,  and  MUler. 
Committee  on  Apprxypriations 

Messrs.  Hayden  ( chairman ) .  Russell  of 
Georgia.  Ellender.  Hill.  McClellan.  Robertson. 
Magnuson.  Holland.  Stennls,  Pastore,  Mon- 
roney. Bible.  Byrd  of  West  VlrglnU.  McOee, 
Mansfield.  Bartlett.  Proxmlre.  Tarborough, 
Saltonstall.  Young  of  North  Dakota.  Mundt, 
Mrs.  Smith,  Messrs  Kuchel,  Hruska,  Allott, 
Cotton,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  of  Georgia  (chairman), 
Stennls,  Symington.  Jackson,  Ervln,  Cannon, 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Young  of  Ohio,  Inouye, 
Mclntyre,  Brewster.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Salton- 
stall. Mrs.  Smith.  MAsrs.  Thurmond.  Miller, 
and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman).  Sparkman. 

Douglas.  Proxmir;.  Williams  of  New  Jersey. 

Muskle.   Long  of    Missouri.   Mrs.   Neuberger, 

Messrs.  Mclntyre.  Mondale.  Bennett.  Tower, 

Thurmond,  and  Hlckenlooper. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Messrs.    Magnuson    (chairman).    Pastore. 

Monroney,  Lausche,  Bartlett,  Hartke,  MoOee. 

Hart.    Cannon,     Brewster.    Mrs.    Neuberger, 

Messrs.  Bass.  Cotton.  Morton.  Scott,  Prouty. 

Pearson,  and  Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  (clialrman) .  Morse.  Mclntyre. 

Kennedy  of  New  York,  Tydlngs,  Prouty.  and 

Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.    Long    of    Louisiana     (chairman). 
Smathers.    Anderson.    Douglas.    Gore.    Tal- 
madge.  McCarthy,   Hartke.   Pulbrlght.   Rlbl- 
coff. Metcalf.  Williams  of  Delaware,  Carlson. 
Bennett.  Curtis.  Morton,  and  Dlrksen. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Pulbrlght   (chairman),  Sparkman, 
MABsfleld,   Morse,   Long  of  Louisiana.  Gore. 
Lausche,   Church,    Symington.   Dodd,   Clark. 
Pell,   McCarthy.    Hlckenlooper.   Aiken,   Carl- 
son, Williams  of  Delaware,  Mundt,  and  Case. 
Committee  on  Government  OperationM 
Messrs.    McClellan     (chairman),    Jackson. 
Ervln.    Oruenlng.    Muskle.    Rlblcoff.    Harris, 
Kennedy    of    New    York,    Metcalf,    Montoya. 
Mul^dt,  Curtis.  Javlts,  and  Simpson. 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Messrs  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Bible.  Church.  Oruenlng,  Moss.  Burdlck, 
Hayden.  McGovern.  Nelson,  Metcalf,  Kuchel, 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  and 
Pannln.  ^ 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Messrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McClellan, 
Ervln,  Dodd.  Hart.  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts.  Bayh,  Burdlck,  Tydlngs, 
Smathers,  Dlrksen,  Hruska,  Fong.  Scott,  and 
J.ivlts. 

Committee  on, Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.  Hill  (chairman) .  McNamara.  Morse. 
Yarborough.  Clark.  Randolph.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey.  Pell.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 
Nelson.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Javlts.  Prouiy. 
Domlnlck.  Murphy,  and  Fannin. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman  ) .  Yarborough. 
Randolph.  McOee.  Brewster.  Hartke.  Bur- 
dlck. Russell  of  South  Carolina.  Carlson. 
Fong.  Boggs,  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.  McNamara  (chairman).  Randolph. 
Young  of  Ohio.  Muskle.  Oruenlng.  Moss, 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina.  Inouye.  Bayh, 
Montoya.  Harris,  Tidings,  Cooper,  Fong, 
Boggs,  Pearson,  and  Murphy. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs.  Jordan  of  North  Carolina   (chair- 
man). Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell.  Clark,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia.  Curtis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 

Sheraton -Park.  Washington.  D.C. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama.  619  S.  Lei'  St., 

Alexandria.  Va. 
Mr.    Justlcf  Douglas,   of    Washington,    4852 

HutchlnsTl. 
Mr  Justice  Clark,  of  Teias,  2101  Connecticut 

Ave. 
Mr  Justice  Harlan,  of  New  York,  1677  3l8t  St. 
Mr.    Justice    Brennan,   of   New   Jersey,   3037 

Dumbarton  Ave. 
Mr.  JiisUce  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  5136  Palisade 

Lane. 
Mr.  Justice  White,  of  Colorado,  2209  Hamp- 
shire Rd  .  McLean,  Va. 
Mr.  Justice  Portas,  of  Tennessee,  3210  R  St 

omcxBs  or  ths  supreme  coi^t 
Clerk— John  P.  DavU,  4704  River  Rd. 
Deputy    Clerk— Edmund    P.    CulUnan.    4823 

Reservoir  Rd 
Deputy   Clerk— Michael   Rodak.   6311   Joslyn 

PI .  Cheverly.  Md. 
Marshal— T   Perry  Uppltt.  6004  Corbin  Rd. 
Reporter — Henry  Putzel,  Jr.,  3703  33d  St. 
Librarian— H.  C.  Hallam.  Jr.,  113  Normandy 

Dr  ,  Sliver  Spring,  Md. 


•UNITED  STATES  JXTOICIAL  CIRCUITS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORY  EMBRACED 

District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Warren.     District  of  Columbia. 

First  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Fortas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island. 

Second  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut.  New  York,  Vermont. 

Hhird  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Jtistice  Brennan. 
Delaware.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland.  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama.  Canal  Zone,  Florida.  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit.  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  iudicuil  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  Arlaona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada.  Oregon.  Washington.  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado.  Kansas.  New  Mexico.  Oklahoma. 
Utah.  Wyoming. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hagan  of 
Georgia  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Edmond- 
soN) .  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr, 
Abernethy  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs)  , 
for  15  minutes,  February  23;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Bennett  In  two  instajices  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Hanna  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HuTCHiNsoit)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Griffin  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  In  thr^  instances. 

Mr.  Carter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGCs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Vivian. 

Mr.  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Mackay. 

Mr.  Bandstra  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 


tration.  fiscal  year  1965  (H.  Doc.  No.  384); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2077.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  International  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  transmitting  the 
third  special  report  of  the  Conunisslon,  pur- 
suant to  section  107,  Public  Law  87-256  (H. 

tDoc.  No.  386);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2078.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Adminis- 
trator. Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report 
on  title  I.  Public  Law  480.  agreements  signed 
during  January  1966.  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
85-128;'  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  the 
Foundation  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
transmitting  the  annual  audit  report  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1965,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  662,  83d  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  District  of  Columbia. 

2080.  A  letter  from  the  ExecuUve  Vice 
President,  National  Fund  for  Medical  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  of  an  audit  of 
the  National  Fund  for  Medical  Education 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1965,  pur- 
suant to  section  14(b) ,  Public  Law  685,  chap- 
ter 1036,  86th  Cong;ress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary. 

2081.  A  letter  from  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, transmitting  a  report  of  cost  ascertain- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1965,  as  authorized 
by  39  U.S.C.  2331;  t6  the  (Committee  on  Post 
Offlce  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  B(XX>S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  51  minutes 
p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  February  23,  1966,  at 
12  o'clock  noon.  ^ 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Omitted  from  the  Record  of 
February  21,  1966\ 

2058.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  tor  vari- 
ous agencies  for  fiscal  year  1966  (H,  Doc 
No.  383 ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

2059.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  oH  the  United  States,  transmitting 
•  report  of  audit  of  Farm  Credit  Adminls- 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 
House  Report  No.  1294.  ,  Report  on  the  dis- 
position of  certain  pape'rs  of  sundry  execu- 
tive departments.     Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  on  Fcwelgn  Af- 
fairs. H.R.  12169.  A  bill  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amend- 
ed, and  for  other  purposes;  vrtth  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1295).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols: 
H.R.  12958.  A  bUl  to  provide  a  special  milk 
program  for  children;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 
H.R.  12959.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  value 
of  annuities  and  pensions  payable  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  or  any  other 
Federal  law  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
for  State  Inheritance  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  ISi.  BECKWORTH : 
H.R.  12960.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  certain  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  World  War  n.  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  their  widows  who  are  now 
Ineligible  for  such  a  pension;  and  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  pension  payable  with  re- 
spect to  widows  of  such  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.' 

By  Mr.  BOGGS: 
H.R.  12961.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  to  offset  losses  of  retired 


pay  sustained  by  certain  individuals  who  re- 
tired from  the  Armed  Forces  before  June  1, 
1958;  to  thl(  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

H.R.  12962.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs,  cats,  and 
other  animals  intended  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  research  or  experimentation,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cvilture. 

ByMr.  ICHORD: 

H.R.  12963.  A  bill  to  amend  section  709(f) 
of  title  32,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
contributions  to  retirement  systems  in  the 
case  of  caretakers  and  clerks  employed  by  the 
National  Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ByMr.  MCMILLAN: 

VLB..  12964.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

UR.  12965.  A  blU  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  planting  of  crops  on 
acreage  diverted  under  the  cotton,  wheat,  and 
feed  grains  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  12986.  A  bill  to  make  technical 
amendments  to  titles  19  and  20  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  CkUimibla. 

HH.  12967.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augvist  4,  1950  (64  Stat.  411),  to  provide 
salary  Increases  for  certain  members  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Hotise  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

HH.  12968.  A  bill  to  amend  section  502  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  relating  to 
construction  differential  subsidies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

ByMr.  GROSS: 

H.  Res.  739.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  conduct  cer- 
tain investigations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU, 
400.  Mr.  M(X>RE  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  relating  to  the 
importation  of  glassware  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  ^eans. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R  12969.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Vlvona;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MACKAY: 

H.R.  12970.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Arlstlde 
G.  Ck>letta;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

H.R.  12971.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Tereslna 
Manclnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  12972.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Adolf  L. 
Vandendorpe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

331.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Ralph  Boryszewskl,  Rochester.  N.Y..  relative 
to  the  Impeachment  of  the  Honorable  Ste- 
phen 5.  Chandler.  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Oklahoma,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 


Ilfinoii  School  Lunch  and  Special  Milk 
Progruns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

,       HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP    IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  22.  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  Members  at- 
tention to  a  communication  received  to- 
day from  the  director  of  the  school  lunch 
division  of  the  office  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction  fbr  the  State  of 
Illinois,  which  points  up  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  cut  back  on  the  amount 
being  expended  for  the  special  milk  and 
national  school  lunch  programs. 

I  had  beet^li  among  those  who  had 
earlier  questlohed  the  advisability  of  this 
determination  in  the  belief  that  It  was 
poor  policy  to  Initiate  new  programs 
costing  many  millions  of  dollars  while 
curtailing  such  tried  and  true  programs 
as  the  special  milk  program  and  the 
school  lunch  program.  This  letter,  pre- 
pared by  those  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  programs  in  my 
State,  further  serves  to  substantiate  our 
fears  and  doubts. 

Text  of  the  letter  follows: 
Statx  op  Illinois.  Otpicb  op  the 

StrPX&INTCNOENT    OF    PXTBLIC    IN- 

»niDCTioN,   School   Ldnch   Di- 
vision. 

Sprtng/leld.  111..  February  18,  1966. 
Hon.  John  B.  Anobsson. 
House  of  ReTjresentativea. 
Waahington.  D.C. 

DxA>  Mb.  AtTDimaoti:  Encloaed  you  will  find 
a  copy  or  a  letter  received  In  this  office  De- 
cember 29.  19«6.  which  we  feel  would  be  of 
Interest  to  you. 

We.  of  the  State  of  IlllnoU  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs.  app>eai  to  you  as  a 
Representative  of  the  people  In  our  State,  to 
consider  what  Is  happening  to  funds  which 
are  appropriated  to  furnish  assutanoe  In 
serving  milk  and  nutritious  lunches  to  the 
chUdren  In  our  State  as  well  as  all  other 
States  of  the  Union. 

It  would  aeem  that  when  money  Is  ap- 
propriated by  an  act  of  Congress  It  should  be 
put  to  the  use  for  which  It  was  Intended. 
We  find  It  very  difficult  to  administer  a  pro- 
gram which  Is  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  all 
the  children  of  the  State,  with  no  dlscritel- 
natlon.  when  funds  available  are  so  unpre- 
dictable. 

In  the  special  milk  program  the  lack  of 
funds  necessitated  reductions  of  ratmburae- 
ment  payments  by  higher  percentages  each 
year  for  the  pas»  3  years.  StarUng  with  the 
..month  of  February  19M.  a  10  percent  reduc- 
Oon  win  be  made.  Thto  large  reduction  will 
bring  chaos  to  many  school  budgeu  and  con- 
sternation to  school  administrators  and  in 
turn  wUl  reduce  the  benefits  to  the  children. 

In  the  school  lunch  program  for  the  past 
••▼•ml  years,  there  has  not  been  adequate 
Federal  money  allocated  to  nilnola  to  pay  the 
5-cent  type  A  plate  subsidy  for  the  complete 
year.     Not  receiving  the  S^cent  relmburse- 
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ment  the  last  2  or  3  months  of  the  school 
year  places  a  burden  upon  the  already  over- 
taxed school  lunch  program.  Many  will  have 
to  raise  the  price  of  the  lunch  to  students  or 
entirely  ellnUnate  the  school  lunch  program. 

Several  schools  have  already  Indicated  this 
year  that  student  prices  will  have  to  be  raised 
in  order  to  make  up  for  the  Federal  reim- 
bursement which  win  not  be  received.  Some 
have  dropped  out  of  the  program  due  to  In- 
creased cost  and  diminishing  Income.  Every 
price  raise  In  the  school  lunch  program  causes 
some  students  to  leave  the  program  simply 
because  they  cannot  afford  the  additional 
charge. 

The  national  school  lunch  and  special  milk 
programs  have  played  an  Important  part  in 
eUmlnatlng  the  effects  of  poverty  by  feeding 
the  needy  children  of  the  school  districts  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the 
special  milk  law  were  passed  by  the  Congress 
for  the  benefit  of  all  children.  Over  the  years, 
the  programs  have  been  instrumental  in  im- 
proving the  eating  habits  of  all  students  par- 
ticipating, and  we  have  become  a  State  of 
■'milk  drlnkera." 

According  tK  projected  budget  figures  avail- 
able, the  school  hinch  program  appropriation 
will  be  cut  from  $202  million  appropriated  In 
1966-66  to  $183  million  for  1966-67.  a  differ- 
ence of  SIS  nunion.  The  special  milk  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  cut  from  (103  to  (21  million,  a 
difference  of  $82  million. 

These  cuts  are  unbelievable  and  unrealistic, 
considering  the  amount  of  money  appro- 
priated for  "give  away"  programs  for  foreign 
governments.  The  appropriation  was  inade- 
quate for  Illinois  needs  last  year:  what  will 
happen  now?  Bvep  In  the  rich  farming  area 
of  central  nilnola.  schools  would  find  It  diffi- 
cult. If  not  impossible,  to  operate  their  pro- 
grams without  an  adequate  subsidy. 

If  schools  continue  their  programs  after 
discontinuance  of  subsidies,  the  "health  as- 
pect" win.  undoubtedly,  be  forgotten  and 
snacks  served  merely  as  a  convenience. 

The  national  school  lunch  program  is  es- 
tablished in  such  an  extensive  pattern  that 
much  could  be  done  to  eliminate  hunger  of 
schoolchildren  in  the  poverty  pockets  If 
adequate  special  assistance  funds  were  di- 
rected to  the  school  lunch  program. 

We  ask  for  your  help  In  supporting  legisla- 
tion to  adequately  finance  the  national  school 
lunch  program,  the  special  milk  program  for 
children,  and  the  commodity  program,  all  of 
which  are  very  essential  to  the  health  and 
future  of  our  children. 

We  wUl  be  most  happy  to  furnish  Informa- 
tion of  any  kind  concerning  our  efforts  In  the 
admlnistraUon  of  the  programs  In  the  State 
of  Illinois. 

Sincerely. 

Rat  StTDOARTH. 

Director.  School  Lunch  Division. 


Makinf  the  Most  of  Kcalacky't  Forests 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KKKTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.    CARTER.    Mr.    Speaker,    much 
progress  has  been  made  in  forestry  In 


.  Kentucky  during  the  past  decade.  No 
one  could  pass  through  our  great  State 
of  Kentuckj"  without  being  impressed  by 
our  forests.  They  are  naturally  beauti- 
ful. While  certain  problems,  some  of 
them  old  and  familiar,  will  continue  to 
demand  the  attention  of  our  forest  of- 
ficials, yet  with  the  progress  they  have 
made  and  the  firm  base  they  have  estab- 
lished, I  feel  they  can  and  will  move 
ahead  into  a  new  phase. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  jobs  seems 
to  be  to  find  ways  to  utilize  our  forest 
resources  most  effectively.  At  the  recent 
Third  Annual  Governors"  Conference  on 
Forestry,  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on 
February  16,  1966,  Mr.  Edward  P.  Cliff. 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Sei-vice,  deliv- 
ered what  I  consider  a  most  timely  and 
interesting  address  on  this  subject,  which 
I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  people  Interested  in 
forestry  and  Its  problems  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  his  fine  address: 
Making  the  Most  op  Kentucky's  Forests 
(By    Edward   P.   Cliff.   Chief.   Forest   Service. 

U.S.    Department    of    Agriculture,    at    the 

third    annual    Governors'    Conference    on 

Forestrv.     Lexington.     Ky..     February     16. 

1966) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
third  annual  O6vernors'  Conference  on  For- 
estry. These  past  few  years  have  been  espe- 
cially ^citing  for  everyone  Interested  In  the 
resource*  and  people  of  yoiu-  great  State.  As 
a  forester,  and  as  a  friend  of  Kentucky.  I  am 
personally  delighted  with  the  outstanding 
progress  In  forestry  that  la  taking  place  here. 

This  series  of  Governors'  conferences  Is 
just  one  Indication  of  the  high-level,  well- 
planned  new  emphasis  on  forestry  In  Ken- 
tucky. Governor  Breathitt.  Commissioner 
Jack  Matllck.  State  Forester  Gene  Butcher, 
memtiers  of  the  State  legislature,  and  all  of 
the  others  responsible  for  this  energetic 
leadership  are  to  be  congratulated.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Forest  Service  Is  a  participat- 
ing member  of  your  team. 

The  progress  that  your  State  forestry  or- 
ganization has  made  In  the  last  10  years  or 
so  Is  truly  outstanding.  In  1956  you  had 
only  11  Service  foresters;  today  you  have  30 
or  more.  Then  your  tree  nursery  output  was 
6.3  million;  now  you  produce  12  million  trees 
per  year. 

In  1966  about  6.700  acres  were  planted  on 
State  and  private  land;  last  year  16,400  acres 
were  planted. 

The  average  area  burned  each  year  Is  now 
70.000  acres  less  than  It  was  in  1957.  An 
additional  25  million  acres  have  been 
brought  under  fire  protection  through  the 
Clarke-McNary  cooperative  forest  fire  con- 
trol program.  During  the  period  1957-64. 
only  1.2  percent  of  the  protected  land  was 
burned  over  annually — twice  as  good  as  the 
average  In  the  preceding  8-year  period— but 
still  not  good  enough.  More  recently.  Keri- 
tucky  was  one  of  five  SUtes  selected  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rural  Are  defense  train- 
ing project.  Noteworthy  accomplishments 
have  already  been  reported  from  the  23- 
county  project. 

Ten  years  ago  only  460  woodland  owners 
were  assisted  through  your  cooperative  for- 
est management  program.  In  1965  more  than 
3,000  owners  were  assisted  In  management  of 
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their   woodlands — and   the  acreage   Involved 
had  amloet  tripled. 

Ten  years  ago  Kentucky  had  a  whale  of 
a  job  to  do — not  only  in  rehabilitating  a  for- 
est that  had  been  long  abused,  but  in  pro- 
tecting a  battered  resource  from  further  dam- 
age. It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  turned 
the  corner  now.  The  downward  trend  has 
been  reversed  and  your  State  now  has  built 
up  one  of  the  Nation's  top  forestry  organiza- 
tions. It  has  been  a  spectacular  story  of 
achievement — perhaps  unsurpassed  by  any 
oilier  State  during  this  period. 

Fires  and  pests  and  floods — insufficient  re- 
source management — these  and  other  old 
f.unlllar  problems  will  continue  to  demand 
your  attention.  But  with  the  progress  you 
have  made,  and  a  firm  base  established,  you 
have  a  good  chance  to  move  ahead  into  a 
new  phase.  Now  one  of  your  most  pressing 
jobs  seems  to  be  to  find  ways  to  utilize  your 
forest  resources  most  effectively.  That's 
really  what  this  conference  Is  all  about. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  forests  of  your  State. 
They  are  naturally  beautiful.  They  also  have 
great  productive  potential.  Some  of  the  fin- 
est timber  ever  grown  has  been  logged  from 
the  slopes  and  coves  of  Kentucky,  and  much 
of  the  land  Is  still  capable  of  producing  new 
hardwood  crops  of  top  quality. 

The  new  forest  survey  data  for  Kentucky 
reveal  an  encouraging  picture  of  timber  as 
a  basis  for  economic  growth.  Incidentally, 
the  forest  survey  provides  a  good  example 
of  the  close  cooperation  that  exists  between 
ther  Forest  Service  and  your  State  agencies. 
Working  together,  we  have  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  reliable  resource  data.  Reports 
are  beginning  to  flow  as  the  statistics  and 
trends  are  analyzed.  A  substantial  Improve- 
ment in  the  statewide  timber  situation  has 
occurred  since  our  previous  survey  was  com- 
pleted In  1949. 

About  46  percent  of  the  land  area  in  Ken- 
tucky— more  than  11.7  million  acres — Is  now 
classed  as  commercial  forest  land.  This  is 
V  a  slight  net  increase  from  previous  figures. 
However,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
there  Is  a  stronger  upward  trend — for  ex- 
ample, about  5  percent  in  the  southern  Cun.- 
berland  unit  and  as  much  as  16  percent  in 
some  counties  since  1949. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  timber  pro- 
ducing land  is  in  fanner  and  miscellaneous 
private  ownership.  The  public  forests  and 
forest  Industry  lahds  account  for  only  a 
minor  p)ortlon  of  the  timber  resoxirces.  Many 
thousands  of  }>eople  must  become  Involved 
In  Improving  resource  utilization,  market- 
ing, and  land  management. 

The  forests  still  need  a  lot  of  improvement. 
About  half  of  the  commercial  forest  land  is 
in  seedlings  and  saplings  or  pole  timber  size 
trees — below  sawlog  size.  Only  38  percent 
of  the  forest  area  la  well  atocked  with  desir- 
able trees.  Growing  conditions  are  classed 
as  poor  and  unfavorable  on  6  out  of  10  forest 
acres.  Clearly  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore your  resource  potential  Is  reached. 

Kentucky  forests  are  young — they  are  still 
rebounding  from  the  heavy  cuts  of  the  past. 
Half  of  the  timber  stands  are  less  than  40 
years  old.  Forty  percent  of  the  volume  is 
in  trees  less  than  11  inches  in  diameter.  Yet 
the  volume  of  growing  stock  is  already  about 
74  billion  cubic  feet — including  26  billion 
board  feet  of  sawtimber.  As  you  Icnow.  more 
than  90  percent  of  this  volume  Is  In  hard- 
wood species. 

The  survey  shows  a  favorable  balance  be- 
tween growth  and  cut  on  an  overall  basis. 
The  net  annual  growth  in  1963  was  estimated 
to  total  about  362  million  cubic  feet.  In 
1962  the  timber  cut  amounted  to  about  one- 
ihlrd  that  volume.  Thus,  the  forests  are 
building  up  toward  a  more  productive  level 
of  stocking.  We  estimate  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  Increase  the  1962  level  of  cut  by 
about  60  percent.  Both  growth  and  qualitw 
can   be   Improved  by  thinning  overstocked 


areas  and  removing  more  of  the  less  desirable 
trees. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Is  the 
overcuttlng  of  high-grade,  large  sawtimber 
trees  and  trees  of  preferred  species.  There 
are  fewer  of  those  trees  available  now  than 
there  were  In  1949.  Reversal  of  this  trend 
is  a  key  factor  in  any  long-term  effort  to  Im- 
prove utilization  and  marketing  of  timber 
in  Kentucky  and  throughout  Appalachla. 

Making  the  most  of  Kentucky's  forests  In- 
volves stakes  that  are  far  greater  than  those 
encompassed  by  your  borders.  The  progress 
you  make  here  In  the  Bluegrass  State  has 
great  significance  throughout  Appalachla 
and  Indeed  wherever  second-growth  hard- 
wood forests  occur.  Your  approach  to  these 
problems  and  the  solutions  you  hammer  out 
will  be  of  deep  Interest  to  many,  many  people. 

An  expanded  wood  Industry  will  be  ix>ssl- 
ble  only  if  increasing  competition  from  non- 
wood  materials  is  successfully  met.  This 
means,  among  other  things,  that  production 
costs  must  be  lowered  and  marketing  effec- 
tiveness Improved.  Unless  more  wood  prod- 
ucts can  be  sold,  your  timber  resources  will 
continue  to  be  underutilized — It  is  as  simple 
.AB  that. 

''  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  some  of  the 
work  that  we  In  the  Forest  Service  are  doing 
to  help  find  those  solutions. 

Our  research  scientists  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  many  Items  of  direct  concern 
to  you.  For  one  thing,  they  are  analyzing 
trends  in  the  use  of  hardwoods  and  competing 
materials.  Specific  knowledge  of  where  wood 
products — those  used  In  construction,  manu- 
facturing, and  shipping,  for  example — are 
gaining  or  losing  markets.  Is  obviously  a 
basic  need. 

Related  studies  are  aimed  at  determining 
who  makes  the  choice  between  wood  or  other 
materials  and  why.  The  architect,  the 
builder,  the  homeowner,  the  writer  of  the 
building  codes,  and  others  are  involved. 
Their  choice  Is  Influenced  by  relative  costs, 
esthetic  values.  durabUlty.  avallabUity,  and 
so  forth.  This  happens  whether  It  is  kitchen 
cabinets,  window  frames,  or  the  flooring  In  a 
huge  apartment  building  that  is  Involved. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  how  this  deci- 
sionmaking process  actually  works. 

Exploring  avenues  of  possible  cost  reduc- 
tion along  the  way  between  the  stump  and 
the  final  product  is  a  huge  area  of  our  re- 
search. If  you  ever  had  a  lemonade  stand 
when  you  were  a  child  you  know  how  vital 
it  Is  to  beat  the  competitor's  prices.  Unless 
you  can  produce  what  you  want  to  sell  at  a 
price  that  will  attract  buyers  you  might  as 
well  close  up  shop.  Wood-using  Industries 
are  in  a  real  price-cost  squeeze  and  our 
scientists  are  working  overtime  to  help  ease 
the  pinch.  This  Involves  developing  Im- 
proved harvesting  techniques — Including 
bucking  logs  for  Improved  grade  yield;  more 
efficient  processing  equipment;  better  ship- 
ping and  marketing  methods;  and  a  variety 
of  related  studies. 

Development  of  new  or  improved  wood 
products  and  markets  Is  another  very  Im- 
portant area  of  research.  You  know  the 
story  about  building  a  better  mousetrap — 
our  scientists  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory at  Madison  and  elsewhere  have  done 
this  on  a  tremendous  scale.  In  addition,  they 
have  opened  up  whole  new  horizons.  The 
greatly  expanded  use  of  hardwoood  species 
for  pulp  Is  one  outstanding  example. 

Another  research  activity  of  special  sig- 
nificance throughout  Appalachla  involves 
feasibility  studies — that  Is.  studies  which 
evaluate  opportunities  for  tlmberbased  In- 
dustrial expansion  In  specific  locations.  This 
work  entails  analyses  of  prospective  markets; 
review  of  supplies  of  timber,  labor,  capital, 
power,  transportation  etc.;  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  costs,  returns  and  other  pertinent 
factors.  They  are  a  basic  first  step  toward 
more  effective  use  of  timber  resources. 


The  list  of  our  research  projects  In  this 
broad  field  of  utilization  and  marketing  Is  a 
long  one.  Perhaps  two  examples  may  help  to 
Illustrate  what  I  am  talking  about.  One 
study  Is  aimed  at  developing  a  low-cost,  low- 
profile  wood  floor  system — a  type  of  con- 
struction that  can  complete  with  slab-on-the- 
ground  design.  This  could  be  quite  sig- 
nificant because,  on  the  average,  a  wood 
frame  house  contains  4.400  more  board  feet 
of  lumber  and  800  more  square  feet  of  ply- 
wood than  Is  the  case  when  a  house  Is  built 
on  a  concrete  slab.  This  can  add  up  to  a 
lot  of  timber. 

In  another  project,  we  are  working  with 
Industry  and  government  leaders  to  develop 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing  wood  in  a  mas- 
sive slum  rehabilitation  project  In  New  York 
City.  If  competition  with  other  materials 
is  successful,  this  could  mean  orders  for  580 
million  square  feet  of  floortn'g  among  other 
Items.  And  that  project  only  scra1x;hes  the 
surface  in  meeting  urban  renewal  needs  of 
this  type  throughout  the  country. 

Similar  work  Includes  studies  relating  to 
lumber,  furniture,  flooring,  pallets,  veneer, 
plywood,  pulp — indeed  every  major  forest 
product  that  can  be  produced  and  marketed 
in  Kentucky. 

Our  overall  forestry  research  program  in- 
cludes many  other  areas  of  vital  concern  to 
Kentucky  people,  in  addition  to  utilization 
and  marketing.  Scores  of  these  projects  can 
help  you  make  the  most  of  Kentucky's  for- 
ests. Stripmine  restoration  is  one  of  the 
dozens  of  examples  that  come  to  mind. 

But  our  Forest  Service  responsibility  does 
not  end  when  results  of  a  utilization  or  mar- 
keting research  project  are  published.  We 
need  to  make  sure  that  the  people  who  need 
this  information  and  can  use  It  are  kept  in- 
formed. In  the  pest  we  have  expected  our 
research  staff  to  do  the  whole  job  in  put- 
ting these  research  findings  to  work. 

We  have  now  divided  this  res{>onslbillty. 
We  expect  research  scientists  to  continue  to 
thsslst  in  providing  technical  assistance  and 
advice  on  especially  difficult,  nonroutine 
problems  which  occur  In  their  area  of  re- 
sponsibility. But  we  have  recently  assigned 
the  primary  task  of  keeping  Industry  in- 
formed to  our  State  and  private  forestry 
specialists.  This  change  was  necessary  be- 
cause of  Increasingly  heavy  demands  on  For-  , 
est  Service  scientists  to  do  more  research, 
and  because  of  the  pressing  need  to  provide 
more  technical  help  In  applying  research 
Infomuition. 

The  new  approach  inv^ves  a  gradual  phas- 
ing out  of  the  research  group  In  providing 
direct  technical  assistance  to  wood  processing 
plants.  Now.  utilization  and  marketing  per- 
sonnel engaged  In  cooperative  forestry  work 
.will  give  direct  day-to-day  service  to  log- 
gers and  wood  processor;. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  State  foresters 
will  work  together  to  do  the  job.  Utiliza- 
tion and  marketing  personnel,  both  State  and 
Federal,  will  use  all  suitable  media  to  keep 
Industry  people  Informed  about  research 
findings.  These  men  will  cooperate  close- 
ly with  other  agencies  In  this  effort.  In  addi- 
tion, they  will  supply  scientists  with  feed- 
back information  to  help  Identify  problems 
and   needs   which   require  additional   study. 

The  Forest  Service  is  now  preparing  a 
training  plan  for  utui^atlon  and  marketing 
personnel.  This  plan  will  outline  the  type 
of  skills  needed  by  Forest  Service  special- 
ists and  by  the  State  service  forester  work- 
ing In  this  field.  We  plan  to  accomplish 
the  Initial  training  as  quickly  and  as  ef- 
fectively as  possible.  Additional  training 
wlU  be  provided  for  utUlzatlon  and  market- 
ing personnel  as  needed.  Developing  a  more 
effective  system  for  assisting  wood  processors 
and  for  disseminating  research  information 
has  high  priority  among  our  cooperative  for- 
estry programs. 

We  will  be  working  closely  with  State 
forestry  agencies  to  achieve  this  new  empha- 
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■la — Just  M  we  are  working  with  the  Ken* 
tucky  Division  of  Forestry  In  reforeetatlon, 
peet  control.  Ore  proteetloD.  runU  areas  de- 
velopment, and  so  forth.  Our  spsclallsts 
will  work  with  Chaunoey  Lohr.  for  eiample. 
to  make  new  Informatloo  aratlable  when  and 
where  it  is  needed  within  the  State. 

As  loggers  and  timber  processors  overcome 
their  technical  problems  and  gain  econocnto 
strength,  new  Job  opportunities  are  created. 
And  as  we  use  timber  more  effectively  and 
more  completely,  the  earning  potential  of 
the  land  Is  Increased.  Eventually  a  combi- 
nation of  these  factors  can  help  alleviate 
poverty  and  raise  the  standard  of  living  In 
timber-producing  regions  of  the  country. 
We  are  enthusiastic  about  this  new  emphasis 
on  utilization  and  marketing — we  see  It  as 
a  program  that  Is  concerned  with  both  peo- 
ple and  wood. 

Bringing  timber  and  people  together  U 
part  of  the  answer  in  making  the  most  of 
Kentucky's  forests.  I  think  that  coopera- 
tives or  aasocatloos  of  forest  landowners 
could  help  to  assure  supplies  of  timber  for 
Industry.  They  could  Improve  timber  mar- 
kets for  landowners,  and  make  possible  more 
efficient  wood  processing  operations.  R«ady 
cash  and  prices  that  reflect  log  quality 
would  provide  new  Incentives  to  the  land- 
owner; a  source  of  graded  logs  would  attract 
the  veneer  or  sawmill  man:  the  pulpwood 
buyer  could  tap  new  supplies  of  timber; 
specialty  mills  would  dnd  additional  sup- 
plies of  certain  species  and  sixes  made  avail- 
able to  them.  All  of  these  add  up  to  greater 
Incentives  for  Improved  forestry  practices. 

Much  of  what  I  have  talked  about  this 
morning  Is  closely  related  to  the  Appalachla 
program.  Our  utilization  and  marketing  re- 
search program,  for  example,  has  been 
strengthened  because  of  the  Impetus  of  the 
law  enacted  last  March.  We  are  working 
closely  with  the  Commission  In  developing 
the  timber  development  organization  con- 
cept. Together  with  other  agencies,  we  are 
deeply  involved  in  the  survey  of  strip-mined 
areas.  Access  road  construction  on  the  na- 
tional forest  has  been  stepped  upland,  so 
the  story  goes.  We  are  beefing  up  the  full 
range  of  our  activities  In  Appalachla  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

We  are  pleased  about  our  progress  to  date 
In  srtabllahlng  the  Rcdbird  unit  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  Thanks  to  the  top  level 
leadership  and  support  here  In  your  State, 
and  from  your  congreastonal  delegation,  we 
have  made  a  good  start  in  acquiring  the 
headwater  areas  that  should  be  protected 
and  managed  as  public  lands.  By  the  first 
of  July  we  hope  to  have  a  district  ranger  on 
the  scene — probably  working  out  of  Man- 
chester. 

Although  the  theme  of  your  meeting  this 
year  Is  timber  oriented,  let's  not  lose  sight 
of  the  nontlmber  values  and  opportunities 
to  be  found  In  the  forests  of  Kentucky.  This 
alone  coxild  b«  the  subject  ot  an  entire 
conference. 

As  I  said  earlier,  your  State  is  naturally  a 
beautiful  one.  As  forests  eontlnue  to  cover 
up  the  scars  remaining  from  the  darker  years 
of  the  past.  It  will  become  even  more  beauti- 
ful. Flood  control,  soil  stabilization,  strip- 
mine  restoration  and  so  forth,  will  pay  hand- 
somely. Just  as  your  efforts  of  the  lart  10 
years  are  paying  off  now.  Tourism,  recre- 
ation, wildlife,  stable  watersheds,  and  other 
benefits  will  flow  from  the  multiple  uses  of 
managed  and  protected  forests.  Timber  har- 
vesting Is  an  Important  part  of  making  the 
most  of  Kentucky's  forests — but  It  U  only 
apart. 

Thank  you  for  thU  opportunity  to  address 
the  opening  session  of  your  conference.  On 
behalf  of  your  many  Mends  in  the  Forest 
Service  I  commend  yoti  for  what  you  have 
accomplished  already.  Ws  wish  jou  every 
success  In  the  years  ahead. 


Goldberg  Impressive  as  Person  and 
AmbMsador,  Says  Max  Frecdmaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

OF  n.Lijiois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21, 1969 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  unanimous  consent  I  am  extending 
my  remtuics  to  Include  the  following 
article  by  Max  Freedman  In  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  of  February  19,  1966: 

GOLSBKBC    Is    iMPtESSrVE    AS    PXBSON    AND 
AMBASSAOOa 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

XJurrro  Nations. — The  first  thing  one  no- 
tices about  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg, 
with  a  sense  of  pleasure,  is  that  he  stUl  likes 
to  be  called  "Mr.  Justice."  He  does  not 
think  of  his  3  years  on  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  mere  interlude  in  his  life.  He  speaks 
of  the  Court  with  admiration  and  of  all  his 
former  colleagues  with  affection. 

During  his  brief  service  on  the  Court  he 
wrote  lOO  opinions.  He  Is  generally  regarded 
as  an  exponent  of  a  Judicial  philosophy  with 
which  Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  for  example. 
Is  In  conspicuous  disagreement.  Tet  a  care- 
ful student  will  find  that  In  a  wide  range  of 
cases  Harlan  and  Goldberg  were  on  the  same 
side,  or  else  their  differences  were  within  a 
larger  framework  of  general  agreement. 

This  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  strange  but 
persistent  myths  about  the  Supreme  Court 
that  take  root  In  the  public  mind  and  then 
can  never  be  dislodged.  He  took  It  for 
granted  that  no  man  appointed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  our  time  would  ever  think 
that  he  had  to  carry  out  the  President's 
wishes  in  deciding  a  case.  He  said  quite 
simply,  as  If  he  were  announcing  an  in- 
evitable fact  that  should  surprise  no  one. 
that  he  had  handed  down  several  Important 
decisions  of  which  both  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  had  disapproved. 
Tet  bis  personal  relations  with  the  two 
Presidents  had  never  suffered  the  slightest 
Impairment. 

He  thought  we  bad  forever  passed  the 
stage  In  our  history  when  any  President 
woiild  put  a  man  on  the  Snpreme  Court  In 
the  expectation  that  he  would  be  a  creature 
and  agent  of  the  presidential  will.  He  be- 
lieved that  public  respect  for  Federal  Judges 
rests  on  their  independence  and  impartiality 
even  more  than  on  their  learning  and  power. 

By  a  rather  abrupt  transition,  Goldberg 
then  said  that  he  had  agreed  to  speak  at  the 
memorial  service  for  Mike  Qiilll.  the  labor 
leader  who  had  dominated  New  York's  tran- 
sit strike.  He  knew  this  decision  would 
surprise  some  people  and  Irritate  others. 
But  he  had  been  Quill's  friend  for  many 
years.  In  the  past  he  had  worked  with  him 
and  for  him  In  labor  negotiations. 

He  knew  how  Ireland's  tragedies  and  Ideals 
had  given  Quill  his  passion  for  social  Justice 
and  for  eccentric  controversy.  Without  ap- 
proving of  everything  Quill  had  said  or  done, 
he  would  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  shrink- 
ing from  a  friend's  part  at  the  memorial 
service  merely  becaiise  Quill  had  become  a 
very   controversial    figure. 

Nothing  can  be  more  futile  or  more  offen- 
sive than  to  attempt  a  comparison  between 
Goldberg  and  Adlal  Stevenson.  The  two 
men  were  friends,  they  worked  together  in 
support  of  many  causes  in  Chicago,  they 
were  colleagues  In  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion and  they  shared  the  same  devotion  to 
the  United  Nations  as  an  indispensable 
guardian  of  peace,  despite  Its  faults  aod  Im- 
];>erfectlona. 


For  our  present  purpKiees  only  one  of  these 
differences  is  really  important  and  the  ad- 
vantage is  entirely  with  Goldberg.  He  has 
establlafl^  better  working  relations  with 
the  White  House  and  the  State  Department, 
has  come  much  closer  to  the  substance  of 
power  In  Washington,  than  Stevenson  did. 

The  results  can  be  seen  in  Goldberg's  great 
personal  prestige  throughout  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  sense  of  power  that  he  in- 
variably conveys.  Goldberg  does  not  pre- 
tend that  every  one  of  his  rpeeches  and 
statements  has  been  beyond  criticism  but  he 
does  think  it  Is  only  fair  to  Judge  him  on  bis 
entire  record  In  a  period  of  almost  unex- 
ampled difficulties. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
experience  on  Capitol  Hill— as  a  Senate 
employee  for  Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Ma- 
honey  years  ago,  and  now  as  an  Incum- 
bent Congressman,  no  item  has  ever 
brought  such  an  abundance  of  mail  to  an 
oCQce  as  I  have  seen  In  these  last  few 
weeks  generated  by  the  promulgation  of 
rules  for  cable  antenna  television  com- 
panies by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

This  has  not  only  caused  a  restudy  of 
rules  governing  the  use  of  the  airwaves 
which  belong  to  all,  but  it  has  also  af- 
forded a  study  of  the  future  of  television, 
particularly  as  It  affects  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple in  a  thinly  populated  State  of  great 
land  mass  area  such  as  Wyoming. 

Wyoming  has  often  been  described  as 
a  "land  of  high  altitudes  and  low  multi- 
tudes." Problems  of  statewide  cultural 
integrity,  of  keeping  the  large  television 
stations  from  Montana,  Utah,  and  Colo- 
rado from  economically  fracturing  our 
Wyoming  people  has  always  been  an 
acute  problem  to  the  public  servants  of 
the  State. 

This  has  also  affected  the  education 
potential  of  TV  to  Wyoming  homes.  I 
nbticed  that  In  the  February  1966  issue 
of  Diplomat,  Mr.  Pete  Benchley  wrote 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  great  article.  It 
Is  entitled  "The  Television  Nobody 
Watches."  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  the 
first  thorough  analysis  posing  a  possi- 
bility of  a  major  oasis  in  the  vast  waste- 
land TV  brings  in  our  home.  As  reading 
and  writing  suffer,  as  the  classics  go  ne- 
glected, as  each  new  generation  relives 
the  mish-mash  of  horrible  movies  of  old, 
I  think  it  is  well  that  all  of  us  reexamine 
the  future  of  television  in  America. 

I  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  in  full  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  on  this  subject.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Wyoming  citizen  who 
has  written  to  me  regarding  his  television 
selectivity  and  service  certainly  h&F  high 
regard  for  the  education  of  his  children. 
He  may  well  find  much  to  be  of  Interest 
to  him  In  this  fascinating  article  which 
follows: 


February  22,  1966 
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The  Television  Nodody  Watches 
( By  Peter  Benchley ) 

Look  at  your  television  set.  If  it's  a  port- 
able of  r.ecent  manufacture,  there's  a  ridic- 
ulous-looking circle  of  wire  sticking  up  to 
the  right  of  the  rabbit  ears.  You  have  prob- 
ably bumped  into  it,  and  possibly  cracked 
It  off,  sometime  In  the  past  year.  If  your  set 
Isn't  a  portable,  you'll  still  see  what  seems 
to  be  a  superfluous  dial  with  strange  num- 
bers like  37  and  68  above  the  channel  selec- 
tor. If  perchance  you  have  turned  It,  you 
noticed  that  it  feels  sticky  to  move — not  like 
the  sharp  click  of  the  lower  knob.  What 
these  extra  appurtenances  represent  is  not 
simply  a  new  way  to  rid  the  screen  of  ghosts. 
It  goes  by  a  three-letter  title:  UHF. 

Technically,  UHF  is  a  broadcasting  range, 
the  ultra-hlgh-lrequency  band  between  300 
megacycles  and  3.000.  More  practically, 
though,  UHF  represents  the  opening  of  a 
whole  new  area  of  growth  in  television.  It 
means  that  there  will  be  slots  on  the  dial 
for  some  2,500  new  television  stations  across 
the  country;  that  broadcasters  will  have  op- 
portunities for  almost  unlimited  expansion 
In  cultural  and  public  affairs  programing; 
and,  most  Important,  that  America's  60  mil- 
lion television  families  will  have  an  alterna- 
tive to  "Petticoat  Junction"  and  "Shindig." 
But  careless  optimism  Is  premature.  For  the 
time  being,  partly  because  of  FCC  decisions 
made  more  than  10  years  ago,  UHF  Is  the 
television  nobody  watches. 

Before  World  War  II.  experimentation  In 
television  began  In  the  VHF  range  (30  mega- 
cycles to  300)  for  the  simple  reason  that 
transmitters  ot  the  period  couldn't  handle 
the  higher  frequencies.  The  VHF  band  was 
and  Is  hemmed  In  on  both  sides  by  military 
frequencies,  so  It  would  have  been  logical 
after  the  war  to  develop  UHF  equipment. 
But  while  broadcasters  and  engineers  alike 
realized  that  TV  had  no  room  to  expand  In 
VHF.  the  FCC  was  harassed  by  eager  set 
manufacturers  and  decided  to  begin  com- 
mercial operations  In  VHF.  UHF  was  rele- 
gated to  experimental  status. 

In  1952.  the  FCC  decided  to  issue  UHF  and 
VHF  permits  indLscrlmlnately,  which  was 
like  asking  Mr.  Peepers  Into  the  ring  with 
Joe  Louis.  VHF  was  established  and  sup- 
ported by  three  major  networks.  Practically 
nobody  had  sets  equipped  to  receive  the  UHF 
signal.  More  than  100  UHF  stations  took  the 
plunge  and  drowned. 

Finally.  In  1962,  at  the  urging  of  President 
Kennedy,  Congress  passed  a  law  declaring 
that  all  television  sets  made  must  receive 
UHF.  The  FCC  set  the  final  date  for  the 
turnover  at  April  30,  1964.  For  the  first 
time,  viewers  would  be  able  to  receive  not 
only  channels  2  to  13,  but  70  new  positions 
up  to  channel  83.  Everyone  who  had  ever 
seen  "Captain  Video"  grabbed  for  a  UHF 
statlon^from  a  coal  millionaire  in  Atlanta 
to  the  Boston  Catholic  Television  Center — 
hoping  for  a  cut  of  what  had  developed  Into 
a  91  bllUon-a-year  business.  All  the  FCC 
demanded  of  applicants  for  licenses  was  that 
they  prove  themselves  financially  able  to  op- 
erate a  station  for  1  year  despite  losses. 

Of  the  689  TV  stations  on  the  air  last 
November,  546  were  VHP,  143  were  UHF.  But 
138  UHF  application  were  pending  before  the 
FCC,  while  only  32  potential  VHF  operators 
were  applying.  By  the  time  all  TV  sets  are 
capable  of  receiving  the  UHF  signal  (some- 
where around  1970),  the  FCC  estimates  that 
300  UHF  stations  will  be  operating  at  a 
profit. 

Whether  net  profit  will  mean  new  program- 
ing Is  a  different  matter.  At  the  moment, 
UHF  stations  program  mostly  for  minority 
viewers,  ethnic  as  well  as  aesthetic,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  can't  compete  with  net- 
work programs  and  must  supply  "what  the 
networks  can't  or  won't  provide." 

Basically,  UHF  programs  fall  Into  three 
categories:  educational,  ethnic,  and  commer- 


cial. "Educational"  is  usually  a  synonym 
for  nonprofit,  which  means  that  the  pro- 
grams are  cheaply  produced  and  of  value 
only  to  the  eclectic  viewer  who  is  interested 
in  "Parlons  Fran^ais"  and  an  occasional  po- 
lice training  program.  WYNC,  New  York's 
municipally  owned  station,  has  rebroadcast 
the  superb  BBC  series,  "The  Age  of  Kings," 
but  Its  schedule  Is  larded  with  "Teenage 
Book  Talk,"  "Investors'  Roundtable,"  and 
"Industrj-  on  Parade." 

Strangely  enough,  ethnic  programs  are  one 
of  the  few  big  monejrmakers  in  UHF.  Op- 
erating on  the  theory  that  the  Mexican  and 
Puerto  Rlcan  communities  from  New  York 
to  Atlanta  to  San  Antonio  to  Los  Angeles 
are  still  unsettled  enough  to  respond  to  an 
"old  country"  approach,  stations  have  pro- 
grame«t  shows  directed  entirely  at  the 
Spanlsh-sp>eaklng  community.  WNJU  In 
New  York,  which  is  largely  a  Spanish-lan- 
guage station,  broadcasts  an  hour  of  folk 
singing  with  Pete  Seeger  every  Saturday  night 
and  follows  it  with  bullfights  from  Mexico. 
KMEX  In  Los  Angeles  attracts  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  1.5  million  Spanish-speaking 
residents  of  the  city  with  Its  bullflghts  and 
novellas,  which  translates  Into  soap  operas, 
and  which  go  on  for  100  or  so  episodes.  "La 
Mentira"  ("The  Lie")  was  very  big  recently. 

In  San  Antonio,  KWEX-TV  has  attracted 
more  national  advertisers  than  any  of  the 
English-language  stations  in  the  area  by  pro- 
graming entirely  toward  the  Mexican  im- 
migrants. Novellas,  bullfights,  wrestling,  and 
soccer  are  bought  from  Telesistema  of  Mexico 
and  broadcast  over  KWEX.  Commercials  are 
translated  Into  Spanish,  which  causes  some 
confusion,  especially  with  well-known  slo- 
gans. "Winston  tastes  good,  like  a  cigarette 
should,"  for  Instance,  translates  Into  "Smoke 
one.  smoke  a  hundred,  Winston  tastes  good." 
And  Salem  doesn't  refresh  your  taste,  it  "re- 
fresca  su  sabor."  Some  ethnically  oriented 
stations  can  draw  over  $1  million  a  year  In 
ad  revenue,  which  more  than  supports  an 
overhead  of  (300.000. 

Commercial  stations  are  the  high  rollers 
with  the  bad  return.  Pew  UHF  stations  have 
network  affiliations,  so  they  are  unable  to 
program  the  most  popular  shows.  Therefore, 
they  have  to  rely  on  buying  network  reruns 
or  producing  their  own  shows.  A  station 
like  WNJU  can  only  get  away  with  charging 
advertisers  (800  an  hour,  as  opposed  to  t7,500 
on  a  VHF  lndei>endent  station,  and  thus  can 
hardly  afford  the  $150,000  necessary  for  an 
hour  spectacular.  The  result  is  that  most 
commercial  UHF  stations  have  picked  out  one 
area  uncovered  by  the  networks  and  deluged 
the  public  with  It.  WKBD  in  Detroit  for  in- 
stance, chose  sports,  and  for  the  first  few 
months  of  its  operation  showed  sports  five 
nights  a  week — professional  hockey  and  bas- 
ketball, college  events,  films  of  roller  der- 
bies, karate  matches,  and  auto  racing.  It 
now  tries  to  balance  Its  schedule  with  place- 
bos like  Soupy  Sales.  Lloyd  Thaxton.  and  Su- 
perman, but  still  plans  to  show  150  major 
sports  events  In  the  first  3  months  of  1960. 

One  encouraging  sign,  a  sign  that  money 
plus  ambition  can  produce  worthwhile  UHF 
television,  came  with  the  opening  of  Chi- 
cago's WPTjD  on  January  4.  The  station  Is 
owned  by  the  gargantuan  Field  Enterprises, 
Inc..  and  began  with  an  Initial  Investment 
of  $3  million.  An  Imaginative  former  ABC 
vice  president  named  Sterling  C.  Qulnlan  is 
running  WPLD,  and  he  shows  promise  of  be- 
ing the  first  to  drag  UHF  up  to  proving  its 
potential. 

Qulnlan  may  weU  be  the  first  to  reinstate 
the  so-called  golden  age  of  live  television. 
He  negotiated  a  contract  with  AFTRA,  the 
performers'  union,  whereby  actors  can  appear 
for  less  than  scale  In  retw'n  for  which  they 
will  get  Increased  fees  depending  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  shows.  Every  evening  he  wants 
to  show  an  amorphous  90  minutes  called 
"The  Special  Show."  One  day  the  show  may 
be  a   rerun   of   "Profiles   In  Courage."    The 


next,  it  may  be  one  of  several  early  Chaplin 
films  he  has  purchased.  The  next  may  be 
a  gaggle  of  folk  singers  hosted  by  anyone 
from  Newton  Minow  to  Bob  Dylan.  And  the 
next  may  be — oh  rarest  of  commodities — a 
live  television  play. 

UHF  has  a  long  way  to  go.  Its  product  so 
far  has  been  cheap.  Its  appeal  local.  Its  Imag- 
ination sporadic.  And  the  public  has  re- 
sponded In  kind.  Most  UHF  stations  have 
so  few  viewers  that  rating  services  can't  even 
determine  the  size  of  their  audiences.  But 
the  futiu-e  of  this  new  band  can  be  as  bright 
as  If  It  were  a  whole  new  mediimi.  Each 
community  could  have  Its  own  local  station. 
Local  theater  groups  could  experiment  with 
new  plays  before  two  kinds  of  live  audience — 
at  home  and  In  the  studio.  Performers 
would  have  a  real  off-Broadway  In  television, 
an  arena  in  which  to  try  new  tricks  with- 
out the  Uvc-or-die  tension  of  "The  Ed  Sulli- 
van Show." 

The  idea  that  UHF  Is  good  only  for  -teach- 
ing In  classrooms  and  broadcasting  open- 
heart  operations  to  medical  students  will 
disappear.  Just  as  It  did  with  FM,  which 
was  first  thought  of  as  an  esoteric  frequency 
for  deafening  dogs.  If  enough  money,  drive, 
and  imagination  can  be  poured  into  the 
medium,  UHF  stands  a  good  chance  of  being 
the  first  major  oasis  In  the  vast  waste- 
land. 


Citizens   Support  Mandatory  Retirement 
Age  for  Federal  Jadget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLOamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Gallup  poll  recently  reported  that  76  per- 
cent of  those  American  citizens  polled 
on  the  question  of  a  mandatory  retire- 
ment for  Federal  judges  thought  this 
would-be  a  good  idea. 

In  the  last  several  Congresses  I  have 
introduced  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  require  retirement  for  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Justices  and  oth^  Fed- 
eral judges  to  retire  at  age  70.  This 
resolution  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  vital  for  this  Nation  to  have  men 
of  the  very  greatest  physical  sind  mental 
ability  sit  on  our  benches  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  United  States.  Under 
present  conditions  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  I  am  hopeful  early  action  on 
my  proposed  amendment.  House  Joint 
Resolution  34,  will  take  place.  I  include 
articles  from  the  Jacksonville  Journal, 
Jacksonville,  Fla..  on  this  needed  change 
in  our  Government: 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Journal,  Feb. 

15.  1966) 

A  Needed  Chance 

Regardless  of  how  much  Importance  most 
people  outwardly  attach  to  the  results  of 
opinion  polls,  most  of  them  are  still  inter- 
ested in  their  findings  and  certainly  this  Is 
true  of  most  elected  officials. 

President  Johnson  reportedly  never  for- 
gets a  published  opinion  poll.  He  assumes 
probably  that  this  Is  one  way,  even  If  not 
all  conclusive,  of  holding  the  pulse  of  a  na- 
tion and  finding  out  a  bit  of  how  they  feel 
toward  various  subjects. 

One  national  poll  reported  the  other  day 
in  the  journal  that  a  vast  majority  of  cltl- 
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Bens  uked  fayored  the  retirement  of  all 
Supreme  Ootirt  Justices  and  ottver  Federal 
Judges  at  tbe  age  of  73.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  ratio  was  70  percent  as  opposed  to  17 
percent. 

The  sidvocatton  of  mandatory  retirement 
for  Supreme  Oourt  Justices  Is  not  exactly 
new,  but  despite  previous  urglngs  no  effort 
has  been  made  In  Congress  as  far  as  we  know 
to  start  the  ball  rolling  for  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

There  Is  more  at  stake  here  than  the  mere 
philosophy  that  a  man  after  70  should  move 
over  and  make  room  for  a  younger  and  more 
energetic  replacement. 

In  government,  and  certainly  In  the  courts, 
a  man  after  70  Is  usually  quite  capable  of 
rendering  superior  service  and  judgment. 
It  depends  upon  the  Individual. 

In  Federal  positions,  however,  notably  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  acquisitions  of  those 
high  honors  are  through  Presidential  ap- 
pointment and  are  for  life  according  to  the 
Constitution.  This  was  meant  to  offset  the 
burden  of  political  pressures  and  to  Insure 
a  more  thorough  and  honest  approach  to 
all  decisions  coming  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Federal  benches. 

Former  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
points  out,  though,  that  whereas  life  ex- 
pectancy In  this  Nation  has  been  lengthened 
by  many  years  since  the  Constitution  was 
written  In  1787,  It  Is  now  possible  for  the 
same  group  to  function  on  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench  tinrhanged  for  three  or  four 
decades. 

President  FYanklln  D.  Roosevelt  was  se- 
verely chastised  for  trying  to  "pack  the 
CoMit'  In  1937  by  pushing  for  the  number 
of  Justices  to  be  Increased.  Tbe  theory  was 
that  he,  as  President,  could  then  appoint  to 
those  new  positions  Justices  who  were  more 
In  sympathy  with  his  political  philosophy 
and  the  New  Deal.  The  efforts  failed  and 
his  critics  were  appalled  that  any  President 
would  tamper  with  such  a  sacred  Institution 
as  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  times  change  and  with  those  changes 
new  problems  arise.  Even  the  Supreme 
Court  is  not  sacrosanct  in  the  United  States. 
It  might  be  healthy  for  those  who  occupy 
its  positions  and  enjoy  Its  privileges  to  know 
that  mandatory  retirement  faces  them  at  a 
given  age. 

At  least  It  might  be  encouraging  for  the 
co\intry  to  know  it.  ^ 

(From  tlte  Jackaonrllle  (Fla.)  Journal 

Feb.  11.  1086 1 

Fatob  VB.  Jxnxss  RnraiNC  at  72 

(By  George  Gallup,  director,  American 

Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Pmucbton,  N.J. — Former  President  Dwlght 
Kisenhower's  suggestion  that  all  Supreme 
Oourt  Justices  and  other  Federal  Judges  re- 
tire at  the  age  of  73  meets  with  the  approval 
of  3  out  of  every  4  Americans. 

Eisenhower,  In  his  new  book,  "Waging 
Peace."  said.  "Life  expectancy  has  been 
lengthened  by  many  years  since  the  Consti- 
tution was  written  in  1787.  It  could  now  be- 
come possible  for  the  same  Supreme  Court, 
because  of  life  tenure  for  Its  members,  to 
function  as  an  almost  unchanged  group  for 
three  or  four  decades. 

If  then,  most  of  the  members  of  the  court 
were  definitely  Inclined  toward  a  single  po- 
litical philosophy,  the  court  could,  by  a  long 
aeries  of  decisions  tjid  orders,  gradually  but 
radically  change  our  system — even  against 
tbe  majority  convictions  of  the  electorate. 
Moreover,  the  dangers  of  senility  cannot  be 
overlooked. 

"A  simple  constitutional  amendment 
would  certainly  have  the  slTect  of  bringing 
fresh  blood  and  fresh  t><infctng  to  our 
courts." 

To  find  out  how  the  public  reacts  to  Elsen- 
hower's suggestion,  this  questloo  was  asked 
in  the  latest  Gallup  survey: 


"It  has  been  siiggested  that  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  Judges  be 
reqiUred  to  retire  at  the  age  of  73.  Do  you 
think  this  is  a  good  Idea  or  a  poor  Idea?  ' 

Here  are  the  results  for  the  Nation : 

Percent 

Good  Idea — 78 

Poor  Idea 17 

No  opinion 7 

Little  difference  Is  noted  on  this  question 
by  any  of  the  major  population  groups,  such 
as  sex.  age,  education,  and  politics. 

If  such  a  retirement  program  were  ap- 
plied to  the  present  members  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  three  members  would  be  re- 
moved from  active  service:  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren,  appointed  by  EUsenbower,  and  Asso- 
ciate Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  and  William  O. 
Douglas,  both  appointees  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt. 


Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  Series  Wins  Major 
Freedoms  Foundation  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22.  1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flve-part  television  series,  "Rights  and 
Responsibilities."  produced  and  con- 
ceived by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Schlinkert.  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of 
WBRC-TV,  the  Taft  television  station 
in  Birmingham.  Ala.,  Is  today  receiving 
one  of  the  highest  awards  In  the  General 
Americana  category  from  Freedoms 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  an  En- 
cased George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  "outstanding  achievement  In  bring- 
ing about  a  better  understanding  of  the 
American  way  of  life." 

WBRC-TV  Is  also  receiving  for  the 
fifth  time,  a  regional  award  from  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  for  Its  annual 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  television 
broadcast,  a  patriotic  program  broadcast 
each  Independence  Day.  This  presenta- 
tion is  to  be  made  at  a  later  date  to 
WBRC-TV. 

Mr.  Schlinkert.  WBRC-TV  In  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  Taft  Broadcasting 
Co..  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
outstanding  presentation  and  achieve- 
ment, and  I  take  great  pride  in  present- 
ing to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
following  review  of  the  Freedoms  Foun- 
dation award  to  be  made  today  at  VaUey 
Forge. 
Tatt  BsoADCAsrmo  Co.  Sauza  Wxks  Majok 

FaXXBOMS    FOTTMDATION   AWABO 

Los  Ancelzs.  February  21. — The  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  re- 
ceive at  the  Patriots'  Ball  tomorrow  from 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  an 
Encased  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  "outstanding  achievement  in  bringing 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life." 

The  encased  medal,  one  of  the  highest 
awards  in  the  General  Americana  category. 
Is  being  presented  for  the  five  part  television 
series,  "Rights  and  Responsibilities,"  con- 
ceived by  Robert  T.  Schlinkert.  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  WBRC-TV,  the  Taft 
television  station  in  Birmingham,  Ala. 

The  award  also  cities  the  contributions  of 
Dr.  Billy  Graham.  Bob  Considlne,  Pat  Boon«, 


and    Art    Linkletter    who    appeared    In    the   ^-. 
series.      The    award    is    the    only    Freedoms 
Foundation  presentation  to  be  made  at  the 
Patrlota'  BaU   in   the   Beverly  Hilton   Hotel 
here. 

It  will  be  received  by  Lawrence  H.  Rogers, 
n,  president  of  the  Taft  firm,  and  presented 
by  Don  Beldlng,  cofounder  and  chairman  of 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  executive  com- 
mittee. 

WBRO-TV  Is  also  receiving,  for  the  fifth 
time,  a  regional  award  for  Its  annual  Fourth 
of  July  celebratlop  television  broadcast,  a 
patriotic  program  aired  each  Independence 
Day.  This  presentation  will  be  made  at  a 
later  date. 

In  the  "Rights  and  Responsibilities"  series. 
Dr.  Graham  discusses  "Freedom  of  Religion"; 
Mr.  Boone,  "Background  to  the  First  Amend- 
ment" and  "The  Rights  of  Assembly  and 
Petition":  Mr.  Considlne  covers  the  com- 
munications media  In  "Freedom  of  the  Press" 
and  Mr.  Linkletter  addresses  himself  to 
"FYeedom  of  Speech." 

The  five  programs  are  based  on  the  first 
amendment.  In  addition  to  being  carried  on 
the  Taft  stations.  "Rights  and  BeBponslbll- 
Itles"  was  made  available  at  no  cost  to  all 
radio  and  television  stations  In  the  country, 
both  commercial  and  educational  as  well  as 
civic,  educational,  religious  and  patriotic 
organizations. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  Awards  Jury  was 
comp>oeed  of  36  persons,  one  third  of  them 
chief  Justices  or  associate  Justices  from  in- 
dividual State  supreme  courts,  and  national 
heads  of  patriotic,  veterans,  and  service 
organizations. 

With  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  presentation  here 
will  be  Mr.  Schlinkert  and  Roger  B.  Read, 
administrative  vice  president  of  Taft  Broad- 
casting, and  Charles  R.  Vanda,  Beverly  Hills, 
producer  of  the  series. 

Messrs.  Boone,  Considlne,  and  Linkletter 
are  expected  to  be  present.  Dr.  Graham  Is 
unable  to  attend.  -, 

In  addition  to  Birmingham,  the  Taft 
Broadcasting  stations  are  located  in  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  Ohio;  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Buffalo.  N.Y.;  Lexington,  Ky.;  and  Scranton- 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Confrontation  With  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  probably  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  fellow  Americans  have  already  seen 
Walter  Llppmann's  column  "Confronta- 
tion With  China"  which  appeared  in  the 
February  15  Washington  Post,  I  be- 
lieve that  his  comments  on  our  present 
Vietnam  policy — and  the  public  debate 
concerning  It — are  too  solid  to  be  di- 
gested with  a  morning's  coffee  and  toast. 

I  commend  these  thoughts  to  your 
serious  reflection. 

CONTSONTATION    WrTH    CHINA 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
The  televised  hearings,  at  which  General 
Gavin  and  Ambassador  Kennan  appeared 
before  the  Senate  FcM-elgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, have  done  an  inestimable  service  to 
our  people.  For  they  broke  through  the 
oflBclal  screen  and  made  visible  the  nature  of 
the  war  and  where  our  present  policy  Is 
leading  us.  On  the  rule  that  if  you  cannot 
beat  them.  Join  them,  which  in  its  modern 
form  is  that  If  you  cannot  debate  with  them. 
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say  you  agree  with  them,  the  President  takes 
the  position  that  there  Is  not  much  difference 
between  the  Gavln-Kennan  thesis  and  the 
Rusk-McNamara  policy. 

There  is 'in  fact  a  radical  difference,  the 
difference  between  a  limited  and  an  unlim- 
ited war.  The  President  may  not  want  to 
fight  an  unlimited  war.  I  have  no  doubt 
myself  that  he  does  not  want  to  do  so.  But 
the  promises  he  made  In  Honolulu  which  the 
Vice  President  is  now  broadcasting  so  lav- 
ishly In  Saigon  and  Bangkok,  are — IX  they 
are  to  be  taken  seriously — an  unlimited  com- 
mitment of  American  soldiers  and  American 
money.  It  is  this  unlimited  commitment 
which  those  of  xxs  who  belong  to  the  Gavln- 
Kennan  school  oppose.  For  we  see  that  as 
the  numbers  of  our  troops  and  the  range 
of  our  bombing  are  es^ated,  and  as  the 
theater  of  the  war  becomes  widened,  it  is 
highly  probable.  Indeed  It  Is  well  nigh  Inevi- 
table that  the  United  States  wUl  find  itself 
confronting  China  in  a  land  war  on  the 
mainland  of  Asia. 

Last  week's  hearings  made  visible  that  this 
Is  where  the  course  we  are  taking  leads. 
Congress  and  the  people  would  be  frivolous 
If  they  did  not  examine  with  th«-utmost  seri- 
ousness how  real,  how  valid,  how  significant 
is  the  hypothesis  that  the  kind  of  war  the 
Johnson  administration  Is  conducting  Is 
leading  to  a  confrontation  with  China. 

Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  since  1961  has 
played  a  leading  part  In  our  military  Inter- 
vention In  South  Vietnam,  has  recognized 
that  the  prospect  of  a  land  war  with  China 
is  today  our  greatest  worry.  In  an  inter- 
view published  in  the  current  issue  of  U.S. 
News  Si  World  Report,  General  Taylor  Is 
asked  about  the  danger  of  "a  military  con- 
frontation with  Commimlst  China."  He  re- 
plies that  "one  can  never  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility. But  I  would  list  the  probability  quite 
low  In  terms  of  percentage." 

This 'has  an  ominous  resemblance  to  the 
colloquy  In  1950  between  President  Truman 
and  General  MacArthur.  (cf.  Lawson,  the 
United  States  In  the  Korean  War."  p.  79.) 

"In  your  opinion,"  President  Truman  asked 
General  MacArthur,  "Is  there  any  chance 
that  the  Chinese  might  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  North  Korea?" 

MacArthur  shook  his  head.  "I'd  say  there's 
very  little  chance  of  that  happening.  They 
have  several  hundred  thousand  men  north 
of  the  Yalu,  but  they  haven't  any  air  force. 
If  they  tried  to  cross  the  river  our  Air  Force 
would  slaughter  them.  At  the  most  perhaps 
60,000  troops  would  make  It.  Our  Infantry 
could  easily  contain  them.  I  expect  the  ac- 
tual fighting  In  North  Korea  to  end  by 
Thanksgiving.  We  should  have  our  men 
home,  or  at  least  In  Japan,  by  Christmas." 
At  the  very  moment  that  President  Tru- 
man and  General  MacArthur  were  talking 
there  were  already  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  Chinese  Commimlst  troops  in 
North  Korea,  and  another  300,000  were  ready 
to  cross  the  Yalu.  By  mid-November  at  least 
300,000  Chinese  would  be  poised  to  strike^ 
and  the  ROK,  the  American,  and  other  U.N. 
forces  would  not  even  be  aware  of  their  pres- 
ence. Before  the  war  was  over  the  Chinese 
Communist  armies  in  Korea  would  reach  a 
peak  strength  of  more  than  a  million  men. 
On  the  question  of  the  need  to  contain 
the  military  expansion  of  Red  China,  there  Is 
virtually  universal  agreement  in  this  coun- 
try. The  containment  of  Red  China  today, 
like  the  containment  of  Stalinist  Russia  after 
the  World  War,  is  necessary  to  the  peace  of 
the  world  and  Is  a  vital  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  .What  is  debatable  Is  the  diplomatic 
policy  we  are  pursuing  In  order  to  contain 
Red  China.  If  we  compare  what  Mr.  Rusk 
and  Mr.  William  Bundy  are  doing  with  the 
diplomatic  policy  by  which  some  15  years 
ago  Stalin  was  contained,  the  differences  are 
very  striking. 

The  cardinal  difference  Is  that  our  Chinese 
containment  policy  is  a  unilateral  American 


policy  whereas  our  Stalinist  containment 
policy  was  shared  with  and  participated  In 
by  all  the  Western  allies.  It  is  often  said 
offlclally  that  In  the  Far  East  today  we  are 
repeating  what  was  done  so  successfully  in 
Europe.  If  this  were  what  we  are  doing,  there 
would  be  an  alliance  to  contain  China  in 
which  Japan.  Russia,  India,  Pakistan,  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Prance 
were  alined  In  a  Par  Eastern  Meirshall  plan 
and  NATO.  Instead,  owing  to  the  miscalcu- 
lations and  blundering  of  the  Vietnamese 
war.  we  have  alienated  and  indeed  neutral- 
ized all  the  great  powers  of  the  Asian  main- 
land. 

The  difference  between  the  two  contain- 
ment policies  In  Europe  and  in  the  Par  East 
is  the  difference  between  realism  and  verbal- 
Ism,  between  professionalism  and  amateur- 
ism. Our  present  policy  is  as  If  we  had  set 
out  to  contain  Stalinist  Russia  by  Ignoring 
the  British,  the  French,  the  Italians,  and  the 
Germans,  and  had  decided  to  make  our  stand 
against  communism  by  the  defense  of — let  us 
say — Bucharest. 


The  Old  Market  Town:  Operation 
Comeback 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly, 
the  function  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce's  Afea  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration was  to  revitalize  our  rural 
areas  which,  for  years,  have  been  losing 
their  talented  young  men  and  women  to 
the  city. 

I  commend  tc  the  attention  of  m5|col- 
leagues,  an  Article  that  was  writteiv  be- 
fore the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration was  replaced  by  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  an  agency 
with  broader  powers  and  authority. 

The  article,  which  appeared  in  the  At- 
lanta Economic  Review,  November  1965, 
was  written  by  my  constituent.  Dr.  Philip 
Weltner,  a  prominent  leader,  active  in 
community  affairs,  and  who  h&s  had  the 
roles  of  lawyer,  educator,  and  manage- 
ment consultant. 

Dr.  Weltner  is  the  father  of  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  Congressman  Charles 

LONGSTREET  WELTNER. 

The   Old    Market   Town:    Operation 

Comeback 

(By  Philip  Weltner) 

"Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain."  Methlnks  Goldsmith  penned  that 
line.  Since  then,  how  many  Auburns  have 
vanished?  Tbe  old  Cotton  South  had  many 
such,  and  some  still  linger  uncertainly  on. 

Strange  that  an  age,  bemused  as  Is  ours 
by  economics  and  psychology,  neither  notes 
the  loss  in  tangible  values  Incident  to  the 
stagnation  of  our  rural  market  towns  nor 
ponders  why  so  few  reverse  their  decline. 
For  certain,  the  centers  of  wealth  are  totally 
Indifferent  to  the  dollar  drain  on  them 
caused  by  the  impoverishment  of  the  hinter- 
land. The  steady  migration  from  the  latter 
into  the  cities  Is  by  no  means  aU  gain.  The 
unskilled  and  Ignorant  sector  of  that  migra- 
tion has  done  much  to  create  city  slums  and 
swelled  welfare  rolls  and  has  added  substan- 
tially to  costs  of  tax-supported  medical  care. 
Furthermore,  a  great  share  of  tax  contribu- 


tions to  government  from  wealthier  centers 
is  diverted  In  subsidies  to  deficit  commu- 
nities in  aid  of  local  schools  and  other  public 
services.    And  then  there  Is  the  farmM-. 

"How  long,  O  Lord."  For  years  his  plight 
has  been  of  National  and  State  concern. 
Untold  millions  have  been  expended  In  his 
behalf.  Those  millions  have  served  ruralla 
as  prop  and  stay.  But  the  rural  market 
towns  of  the  old  Cotton  Belt,  along  with  the 
surrounding  countryside,  have  generally  con- 
tinued to  regress.  Millions  more  have  gone 
to  support  rural  and  semlrural  schools,  from 
both  State  and  Federal  funds.  And  yet  the 
majority  of  high  school  diplomates  and 
nearly /all  college  graduates  hotfoot  to  "Big 
Town''  as  fast  as  they  can.  Educational  sub- 
sidies actually  Accelerate  the  Sight  from 
home  of  the  brains  and  brawn  the  old  rural 
market  towns  must  retain  to  restore  their 
languishing  fortunes. 

In  1961  the  Federal  Government  started 
on  a  new  track.  Congress  created  within  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pumping  new  life  Into  our  decaying 
countryside.  The  hope  was  to  move  indus- 
try in  and  expand  such  Industry  as  was  there, 
stepping  up  local  payrolls  and  infusing  fresh 
blood  into  the  local  economy.  Results  to 
date  have  fallen  short  of  anticipation.  Fact 
is,  brave  new  programs  seldom  fulfill  the 
optimism  of  their  sponsors.  On  the  credit 
side,  one  can  say  that  a  thre  .-quarter  loaf 
Is  better  than  none.  Nevertheless,  an  in- 
quiry Into  why  the  loaf  promised  was  not 
delivered  could  be  highly  instructive. 

Quite  symptomatic  of  our  age  is  the  fallacy 
shared  In  places  high  and  low  that  "noth- 
ing is  wrong  that  money  won't  cure."  So  if 
a  billion  won't  do  It,  try  10.  The  money 
cure  overlooks  entirely  the  community  as  a 
social  organism  with  a  biology  and  psy- 
chology of  Its  own.  The  rural  market  towns 
in  the  old  Cotton  Kingdom,  barring  rare  ex- 
ceptions, have  steadily  waned,  not  for  lack 
of  more  money,  but  because  their  people  for 
the  last  four  decades  failed  to  recognize  and 
adjust  to  change.  Instead  of  looking  ahead, 
their  people  longed  for  the  good  old  days  to 
return.  Well,  they  haven't  and  never  will. 
Federal  largess,  distributed  in  whatsoever 
guise,  is  Impotent  to  change  the  economies 
of  such  commimities.  Change,  If  ever  It  is 
to  take  effect,  is  first  of  all  an  inner  process 
of  discovery  that  a  better  future  can  be 
achieved  through  personal  effort  and  how. 
this  effort  can  be  directed  so  that  once  again 
the  community  may  burgeon  forth  with 
opportunity. 

But,  even  though  this  change  of  spirit  and 
attitude  takes  place,  too  many  of  these  com- 
munities by  now  are  bereft  of  essential  skills. 
In  particular  entrepreneurshlp,  to  create  by 
themselves  a  new  day.  Nevertheless,  all  the 
essential  helps  are  there  In  abundance,  but 
alas  in  disjoined  fractions.  "East  Is  East, 
and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall 
meet."  "Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a 
drop  to  drink."  On  the  local  scene  we  meet 
with  a  complex  human  organism,  the  com- 
munity; and  yonder  on  the  State  and  Federal 
levels  we  encounter  departments,  agencies, 
bureaus,  branches,  and  sections,  administer- 
ing different  programs  or  different  phases  of 
the  same  programs,  many  of  high  impwrtance 
to  the  renascence  of  our  shrinking  market 
towns — but,  so  far  as  the  latter  are  con- 
cerned, no  common  strategy  at  State  and 
Federal  levels,  no  plan,  no  tactics,  no  co- 
ordination, no  comprehension  of  existence  of 
a  task  that  they  must  share  If  ever  the  task 
Is  to  get  done. 

The  vital  need  for  coordination  may  more 
readily  be  seen  by  a  case  in  point.  The 
scene  is  a  rural  market  town,  a  county  seat 
In  the  Cotton  Bfelt  of  yesteryear.  Popula- 
tion has  steadily  declined.  Per  capita  income 
is  among  the  lowest  in  its  State.  Tbe  town 
offers  little  by  way  of  recreation  and  leas  of 
opportunity  to  the  rising  generation.     Eml- 
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gratlon  has  drained  off  the  advantaged  and 
mora  ventureeome.  Agriculture,  once  the 
nuUiuitay  of  Its  coaimerce.  now  that  cotton 
Is  a  minor  crop,  followa  patterns  of  land  use, 
logging,  cattle,  and  pasture,  which  leaves  too 
much  land  Idle  and  too  many  country 
folk  grossly  underemployed.  Merchandising 
plods  along  as  It  did  at  the  turn  of  the 
centtiry;  local  schools  administer  statewide 
programs  of  slight  relevance  to  community 
needs.  Craftsmen  and  artisans  are  In  short 
supply,  A  new  home  Is  a  rare  event.  Prop- 
erty values  are  stagnant.  Tax  revenues  are 
unequal  to  forward  planning. 

Despite  these  atAggtrlng  handicaps,  the 
situation,  to  the  close  observer,  is  not  as 
bleaJc  as  it  sounds.  The  Industries  there 
oould  rathn  soon  almost  double  their  pay- 
rolls: In  one  cose,  by  aggressive  marketing 
and  extra  plant  capacity;  In  the  other  case, 
by  a  larger  labor  pool  sufficiently  trained. 
Each  Is  capable  of  expanding  Into  lines  kin- 
dred to  Its  present  output.  The  Immediate 
locality  has  natural  resources  now  left  to 
ocoaslonal  exploitation  by  nonresident  own- 
ers.  Fine  products,  commanding  ready  mar- 
kets, oould  be  manufactured  from  these  raw 
materials  and  sold,  not  by  the  ton  but  by 
the  ounce,  were  the  skills  developed  capable 
of  turning  out  such  wares,  farming  oould 
escape  the  doldrums  by  a  new  pattern  of 
agriculture  geared  Into  the  processing  and 
pa«kagLQg  of  foods  for  the  gourmet  trade. 

The  locality  Is  rich  In  history,  rich  In  Its 
antebellum  plantation  bomee.  rich  In  a  peo- 
ple honorable,  hoepltable.  cultivated,  and 
kind.  Some  wealth  Is  there,  too — wealth 
with  little  faith  in  the  future  of  the  com- 
munity, t 

Manifestly  a  ootnplete  about-face  oould 
take  place.  As  spirit  Is  already  aborning  de- 
termined to  leave  past  moorings  and  venture 
anew  on  the  high  seas  of  fresh  endeavor. 
The  community  as  It  might  become  Is  com- 
ing vividly  to  view.  But  many  of  the  skills 
are  lacking  for  any  such  dream  to  mature 
Into  reality.  The  skills  could  be  supplied 
through  manpower  training  as  adminis- 
tered by  the  UB.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  charged 
with  the  duty.  Indeed  high  privilege,  of  de- 
veloi>liig  a  pattern  of  agriculture  befitting 
the  present  era.  And  so  It  goee  with  other 
departments  cA  Oovemment.  State  and  Fed- 
eral, each  with  some  servloe  that  somewhere 
fits  into  the  mosaic  of  this  community's 
regeneration.  But  "some  service"  Is  not 
enough.  There  must  be  a  total  program,  a 
consortium  of  agencies  working  with  the 
community  to  impart  deficit  skills,  to  work 
out  a  new,  viable  pattern  of  agriculture, 
spark  urban  renewal,  and  faring  to  the  local 
schools  training  In  practical  arts  (for  the 
love  ol  heaven,  not  book  ends  and  taborets) . 
Muob  else,  of  course.  U  needed  to  complete 
the  mosaic  the  oooununity  mus<  supply  for 
itself,  particularly  the  enterprise  to  create 
new  produota  out  ol  raw  materials  right  at 


Should  the  Charch  Spoiuor  Federal 
Welfare  Programs? 


Yes.  the  old  market  towns  of  the  cotton 
kingdom  can  thrive  anew  once  they  face  the 
last  of  the  aoth  century.  As  byprod- 
uct of  such  a  to«Bafamiatlon.  the  social 
problems  of  oMt  big  cities  will  aasume  more 
manageable  dimensions.  By  a  single  nail 
driven  at  the  right  spot  one  salient  In  Big 
Town's  war  on  poverty  can  be  won.  And  It 
la  the  eaalest  nail  to  drive — the  resuscitation 
of  the  sagging  market  towna  o<  the  old  Cot- 
ton Belt.  That  nail,  oddly  missing  now,  ts 
teamwork  on  the  part  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  to  bring  them  help  suited  to  thdr 
opportunities.  Such  help  would  be  trifling 
In  cost  oam|)ared  with  the  valuss  sure  to 
accrue. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

or    tNDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
few  persons  are  fully  aware  of  the  extent 
the  Federal  Government  is  involving  the 
churches  of  America  In  Its  housing 
programs. 

This  Involvement  raises  serious  ques- 
tions of  the  traditional  state-church 
relations  and  may  Insert  our  churches  in 
Federal  programs  as  agents  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Roes  Hermann,  the  talented  and 
energetic  young  editorial  writer  for  the 
Indianapolis  News,  has  explored  the  role 
of  churches  In  Federal  welfare  programs 
In  a  detailed  manner. 

Some  of  the  conclusions  reached  and 
questions  raised  by  this  new  concept 
have  been  Included  In  a  perceptive 
column  written  by  Mr.  Hermann  for  his 
newspaper  on  February  1,  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  this  article  In  its  entirety 
for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  examine. 
The  article  follows: 

Shouu)  trs  Chvxch  Sponsob  Fidsbal 
WKLraax  PaocxAics? 
(By  Ross  Hermann) 

Federal  housing  programs  are  bringing 
about  some  far-reaching  changes  In  church- 
state  relations. 

Complete  separation  of  church  and  state, 
supposedly  favored  by  current  doctrine  In 
Washington,  Is  In  fact  giving  way  to  public 
embrace  In  which  Government  and  churches 
cooperate  on  mutually  approved  social 
projects. 

The  subject  came  up  locally  at  the  Con- 
ference on  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
sponsored  last  fall  by  Mayor  John  Barton 
and  Representative  Airoscw  Jacobs,  when  a 
speaker  told  conferees  that  churches  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  can  qualify 
for  Oovernment- Insured  financing  to  buUd 
housing  projects. 

Churches,  In  this  approach,  are  further 
envisioned  as  agents  of  Government  policy 
under  the  proposed  rent-supplement  pro- 
gram, admlnlstratlon-backed  le^slatlon  cur- 
rently stopped  In  Congress  by  a  revolt  of 
House  Members.  The  Issue  Is  now  being 
pressed  by  Federal  welfare-suters  around 
the  Nation. 

Sidney  Spector,  a  Federal  Hoxislng  and 
Home  Finance  Administration  official,  ex- 
plained the  Idea  to  local  conferees  as  fol. 
lows:  "Let  us  say  a  church  group  here  In 
Indianapolis  wished  to  undertake  a  housing 
project,  as  one  of  Us  services  to  the  com- 
munity. It  could  form  a  nonprofit  mort- 
gagor corporation.  It  could  go  to  a  private 
lending  Institution  for  financing.  The  loan 
would  be  Insured  by  the  FHA  with  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  Interest  I  mentioned  (5^  per- 
cent) and  for  the  term  Involved  (40  years). 
And  then  it  can  go  ahead,  assuming  all  plans 
work  out.  and  build  the  housing." 

Rents,  he  said,  covld  be  set  by  Federal  law 
in  accordance  with  the  nonprofit  cost  of 
operation  and  the  cost  of  construction.  Be- 
cause the  housing  would  be  open  to  people 


of  varying  Incomes  In  an  attempt  to  promote 
social  Integration,  he  noted,  some  could 
afford  the  rent  and  some  couldn't. 

Those  who  could  pay  the  rent,  he  said, 
would  do  so.  Poverty-level  families,  how- 
ever, would  pay  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of 
their  income.  The  difference  between  that 
payment  and  the  regular  rent  would  be  made 
up  to  the  church  or  other  sponsoring  orga- 
nization by  direct  subsidies  from  the  Federal 
Governmenl.  * 

Some  churches  are.  at  preggnt.  administra- 
tive arms  of  Oovemment  socHtV  policy  under 
a  program  of  long-term  Insured  financing  to 
build  rental  housing  for  the  aged.  Church 
and  other  nonprofit  groups  can  qualify  for 
Government-Insured  loans  at  5',4  percent 
Interest  for  40  years,  Spector  said! 

A  prime  example  of  church-state  housing 
Is  San  Francisco's  Martin  Luther  Tower, 
buUt  by  St.  Mark's  Lutheran  Church  with 
Government  backing.  The  13-Etory  apart- 
ment will  house  people  over  62  who  can 
afford  rents  between  $100  and  $220  a  month. 
When  complete,  the  tower  with  Its  adjoining 
social  and  recreational  haU  wUl  be  a  self- 
contained  conununlty  shepherded  by  Lu- 
theran churchmen. 

Institutions  like  the  Martin  Luther  Tower 
are,  to  date,  relatively  rare  and  unobtrusive. 
As  Federal  -offlclals  travel  around  the  coun. 
try  selling  the  idea  to  local  congregations, 
however,  a  new  national  debate  on  church- 
state  relations  may  be  In  the  making. 

Other  churches,  for  example,  could  charge 
that  the  Government  has,  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  Martin  Luther  enclave,  estab- 
lished a  religion,  contr&ry  to  constitutional 
protubltlons. 

To  back  up  the  point,  they  could  argue  the 
Federal  Government  has  given  the  favored 
churches  In  such  programs  a  captive  audi- 
ence for  their  viewpoint  and  has  established 
their  dominion  over  the  dally  lives  of  a  group 
of  people,  to  the  effective  exclusion  and  dis- 
advantage of  other  religions. 


U.S.  Combat  Forces  Spread  Thin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's edition  of  the  New  York  Times, 
the  noted  and  widely  respected  military 
affairs  correspondent  for  the  Times, 
Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  wrote  an  article 
that  should  cause  concern  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Baldwin  cited  chap- 
ter and  verse  about  alleged  shortages  In 
experienced  mani>ower,  equipment, 
clothing,  and  ammunition,  stating  that 
"the  Nation's  armed  services  have  almost 
exhausted  their  trained  and  ready  mili- 
tary units,  with  all  available  forces 
spread  dangerously  thin  In  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  extremely 
serious  charges  made  In  this  article 
which.  If  true,  will  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  in  those  leaders 
In  this  administration  who  have  been 
charged  with  the  resfwnsibllity  of^ln- 
surlng  an  adequate  and  prepared  Mill- 
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tary  Establishment.  For  this  reason.  It 
is  Incumbent  upon  the  administration  to 
publicly  answer  the  very  serious  charges 
contained  In  the  Baldwin  article 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  very  pene- 
trating article  written  by  Hanson  Bald- 
win, I  Include  it  herewith  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record : 

U.S.  Combat  Forces  Speeao  Thin — Ready 
UNrrs  AT  HoMx  Largext  CoMMrrrxo  to 
Vietnam  War — Shortage  Appears  in  Items 

or   CliOTHtNO   AND   AMMUNITION 

(By   Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 

The  Nation's  armed  services  have  almost 
exhausted  their  trained  and  ready  military 
units,  with  all  available  forces  spread  dan- 
gerously thin  in  Vletnami  and  elsewhere. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  a  study  of  U.S. 
Regular  and  Reserves  Forces  by  this  cor- 
respondent. 

Virtually  all  the  combat-ready  units  In  the 
United  States  have  been  committed  to  Viet- 
nam and,  excfept  for  a  lew  Army  and  Marine 
battalions  and  a  few  squadrons  of  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command,  no  more  units  will  be  fully 
trained  and  equipped  for  a  numl>er  of 
months. 

In  addition  to  the  shortages  In  trained 
military  manpower  and  In  field-grade  officers, 
there  are  major  existing  shortages  In  uni- 
forms and  clothing,  and  actual  or  potential 
shortages  of  various  types  of  ammunition 
and  equipment  that  are  causing  the  services 
Increasing    concern. 

The  commitment  of  more  than  200,000 
men  to  Vietnam,  supported  by  strong  air  and 
naval  forces,  and  the  maintenance  of  two 
divisions  in  Korea,  more  than  five  in  Europe 
and  of  smaller  units  elsewhere,  including  the 
Dominican  Republic,  have  reduced  the  forces 
in  the  United  States  to  a  training  establish- 
ment. 

The  experience  level  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
and  of  all  other  commands  has  been  reduced 
to  provide  the  needs  of  Vietnam. 

According  to  the  services,  the  "squeeze" 
appearr  to  be  becoming  worse  instead  of 
better.  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  the 
U.S.  commander  in  Vietnam,  Is  understood 
to  have  stated  a  requirement  for  some  200.000 
more  men  in  Vietnam  during  the  19S6  cal- 
endar year,  and  a  proportionate  Increase  in 
air  support. 

High-level  decisions  about  whether  and 
how  to  meet  these  needs  are  expected  shortly. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  has  recommended 
the  limited  mobUlzatlon  of  Reserve  Forces 
ever  since  last  spring,  but  President  Johnson 
and  Secretary  ol  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
ordered  instead  Increased  draft  cills  and  vol- 
untary enlistments  to  build  up  the  Regular 
Forces. 

In  recent  weeks,  the  serx'lces  have  been 
conducting  studies  at  various  command 
levels  to  determine  how  best  to  meet  General 
Westmoreland's  1966  requirements.  The  al- 
ternatives considered  were  continuation  of 
the  present  slow  buildup  of  the  Regular 
Forces  by  Increased  draft  calls  and  voluntary 
enlistments;  transfer  of  troops  from  Europe, 
Panama,  Alaska,  and  anywhere  else  available; 
or  a  selected  callup  of  the  Natlonary  Guard 
and  Reserves. 

The  studies,  as  far  as  could  be  learned, 
have  not  yet  been  completed.  But  prelimi- 
nary Indications  were  that  the  first  course — 
continued  dependenFe  upon  draft  calls  and 
enlistments — could  fill  only  a  fraction  of 
General  Westmoreland's  requirements  within 
the  time  he  desired  them  and  that  the  result 
would  be  what  one  officer  called  a  very  slow 
and  disorderly  buildup  of  the  Regular  Forces 
with  a  greater  and  greater  lowering  of  the 
experience  level  and  more  and  more  bottle- 
necks. 

Transfer  of  troops  from  Europe  and  else- 
where would  supply  a  greater  proportion  of 
General  Weetmoreland's  stated  requirements, 
but  not  all  of  them.    Even  the  mobilization 


of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  might  not  supply 
all  his  stated  needs,  It  was  said,  since  various 
material  shortages — as  well  as  shortages  In 
certain  type*  of  trained  manpower — might 
develop  by  the  end  of  the  year, 

A  recently  retired  officer,  whose  last  active 
duty  assignment  was  concerned  with  the 
Army's  mobilization  base  and  Strategic  Re- 
serve, said  th^t  "whatever  the  course  of  ac- 
tion (in  Vietnam) — continued,  escalated,  or 
modified  downward — ^we  are  In  a  situation 
of  perilous  Insufficiency,"  without  much 
capability  of  "a  graduated  response  to  any 
serious  challenge." 

The  actual  and  potential  trained  man- 
power and  material  shortages  are  affecting 
aU  the  regular  services — particularly  the 
Army  and  the  Marines — and  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves.  One  National 
Guard  general  said,  "there  is  not  a  Guard 
division  in  the  United  States  today  that 
could  fight  its  way  out  of  a  paper  bag." 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  difficult 
situation  in  which  the  services  now  find 
themselves,  officers  say.  Many  of  the  officers 
In  the  services  have  long  felt  that  many 
of  Secretary  McNamara's  coet-effectlveness 
formulas  were  too  rigidly  applied  and  did  not 
allow  a  sufficient  cushion  of  suppUes  and 
equipment  for  emergencies. 

Some  of  the  centralized  control  procedurts 
Instituted  In  the  Defense  Department  have 
proved  to  be  too  inflexible  or  too  slow  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  services. 

For  some  years,  even  before  Vietnam  be- 
came acute,  the  services  were  tending  to  live 
off  inventories,  particularly  In  spare  parts 
and  ammunition,  and  fuU  replacements  were 
not  provided. 

EQI7IPMENT  WITHDaAWN 

Equipment,  particularly  radios  and  auto- 
motive equipment,  was  withdrawn  from  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve  units  to  supply 
Regular  Army  units  and  ttUs  has  not  yet 
been  replaced. 

As  the  Vietnamese  ve9  became  larger  and 
larger  the  services  were  required  until  last 
year  to  fit  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war  into  their  regular  budgets.  The  war 
was  unfunded  until  last  spring,  and  no 
special  appropriation  in  any  way  commen- 
surate with  the  war's  expenditures  was  asked 
for  until  last  month. 

Service  requests  for  reopening  production 
lines  of  aircraft  and  other  items  were  re- 
jected or  jxtstponed  until  the  emergency 
became  acute.  The  letting  of  contracts  was 
thus  delayed  and  replacement  of  expended 
material  was  further  delayed  as  available  in- 
ventories became  dangerously  depleted.  Of- 
ficers point  out  that  the  admlnlstratloi^'s 
defense  request  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  start-" 
Ing  July  1.  contains  many  items  tixat  were 
requested  and  rejected  a  year  ago. 

Other  major  reasons  for  today's  squeeze 
are  several.  Expenditure  rates — ^particularly 
for  certain  types  of  ammunition  and  ord- 
nance and  clothing — have  been  considerably 
higher  In  Vietnam  than  expected. 

The  administration's  decision  to  depend 
upon  the  Regular  services,  without  calling 
up  the  Guard  and  the  Reserves,  increased 
tremendously  the  strain  upon  the  Regular 
Army  and  the  Marines. 

reserves  in  PLAN 

The  Army's  concept  of  mobilization  had 
always  been  predicated  upjon  the  assumption 
that  in  case  of  any  war  as  large  as  Vietnam 
the  Reserves  would  be  mobUlzed,  and  the 
supporting  combat  and  supply  units  essential 
to  supply  and  sustain  Regular  Army  combat 
units  would  be  furnished  by  the  Reserves. 

The  concept  also  envisaged  the  replace- 
ment In  the  United  States  of  Regular  Army 
units  transferred  to  the  theater  of  war  by 
mobilized  Reserve  unite,  thus  maintaining 
the  strategic  reserve  available  for  use  In  any 
emergency. 

The  Marines  also  depended  upon  a  fourth 
(Marine  Reserve)  division,  well  trained  and 
equipped,  to  supplement  their  three  regular 


divisions,  which  arc  already  almost  fully  com- 
mitted to  Vietnam,  the  western  Pacific,  the 
Caribbean,  and  the  Mediterranean,  said  to 
training  duties. 

The  Army's  problems  have  been  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  ever  since  the 
Korean  war,  the  main  thrust  of  the  Army's 
strategic  planning  had  been  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  mechanized  war  in  the 
European  theater.  A  major  war  In  an  un- 
developed country,  like  Vietnam,  with  In- 
adequate ports,  piers,  airfields,  roads,  and 
warehouses,  required  considerably  more 
specialized  units,  such  as  engineer  construc- 
tion battalions,  terminal  service  companies, 
port  construction  companies,  and,  for  the 
Navy,  Seabee  battalions,  than  were  Included 
in  the  peacetime  force  totals  of  the  regular 
services. 

CADRES  nUNSFESXKD 

Without  mobilization  of  the  Reserves  some 
of  these  specialized  units  had  to  be  created 
from  scratch,  and  the  trained  cadres  for 
them  had  to  be  transferred  from  other  units. 

Thus,  the  policy  now  In  effect,  of  gradually 
building  up  the  strength  of  the  regular  forces 
by  Increased  draft  calls  and  voluntary  en- 
listments, has  resulted  In  very  considerable 
reduction  In  overall  experience  levels  and  tn 
constant  squeezes,  or  as  on^  officer  put  It, 
In  "robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul." 

The  trained  manpower  situation  in  the- 
services  today  is  as  follows: 

REGX71AR   ARMT 

The  last  of  the  Army's  trained  major 
units — ^the  2Stb  IXvision  in  Hawaii — has  Just 
sent  two  of  its  brigades  to  Vietnam;  the  third 
Is  expected  there  shortly.  No  other  major 
units  In  this  cotintry  are  immediately  ready 
for  service,  although  part  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Ifort  Lewis,  Wadtt.,  is 
expected  to  be  trained  shortly.  About  a  third 
of  the  lOlst  Airborne  Division  (Fort  Camp- 
beU,  Ky.)  and  a  tliird  of  the  82d  Airborne 
Division  (Port  Bragg,  N.C.)  are  in  Vietnam 
and  the  Dominican  Republic,  respectively. 

The  two  other  brigades  of  both  divisions, 
which  have  been  used  to  provide  replace- 
ments for  Vietnam  and  cadres  for  new  units, 
will  be  filled  up  to  strength  soon,  but  except 
for  a  few  battalions  they  cannot  complete 
unit  training  tot  some  weeks. 

They  could,  however,  be  sent  overseas — 
as  was  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (airmobUe)  — 
without  completion  of  unit  training.  "The 
6th  Infantxy  Division  (mechanized)  (Fort 
Carson,  Colo.),  like  other  Army  units,  has 
been  attempting  to  ease  the  heavy  burden 
on  the  Army's  crowded  replacement  training 
centers  by  training  its  own  recruits;  it  can- 
not be  ready  for  some  months. 

TRAINING  DIVISIONS 

The  two  armored  divisions  at  Fort  Hood. 
Tex. — the  1st  and  2d — are  acting,  In  ef- 
fect, as  training  divisions,  they  have  almoA 
completed  the  training  of  one  cycle  al  re- 
cruits who  will  be  used  to  fill  out  new  units 
or  as  Vietnam  replac^nents  and  will  start  on 
a  new  cycle  shortly.  The  3d  Armored  Corps  » 
staff  at  Fort  Hood  was  transferred  bodily  to  / 
Vietnam  last  year,  and  now  a  new  corps  staff, 
re-formed  and  trained,  has  also  been  trame- 
ferred  there.  The  Army's  new  division,  the 
9th  Infantry,  at  Fort  RUey,  Kans..  and  one 
of  the  three  new  brigades  authorized  last 
year,  the  196th  at  Fort  Devens,  Mass.,  have 
Just  been  activated  and  wUl  not  be  ready  for 
many  months.  Smaller  combat  and  support 
vmlts  are  being  filled  up  with  new  manpower 
and  trained  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  Europe,  the  combat  strength  of  the  7th 
Army  has  been  approximately  maintained  in 
numbers,  but  the  experience  level  has 
dropped  as  q>eclallsts  and  Indlvldxiais  have 
been  transferred  to  Vietnam.  Supply  and 
support  units  are  at  their  lowest  strength 
since  t>erore  the  Berlin  crisis  of  1961. 

The  dimensions  of  tlie  Army's  problem  are 
Illustrated  by^the  fact  that  the  Army  took  in 
almost  100,000  drafted  men  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  January,  and  46,533  volunteer*. 
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The  training  loctd  for  training  centers, 
Kboola.  etc..  baa  climbed  from  135.000  men 
In  tbe  month  of  January  1965  to  240.000  men 
in  January  1966. 

Scarcities  in  trained  noncoms  and  In  cer- 
tain officer  grades  are  becoming  acute. 

Officer  candidate  school  graduates  will 
cUmb  from  2,319  in  tbe  flscal  yecir  1966  to 
4.091  In  fiscal  1966.  and  to  about  11.000  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  starting  July  1 . 

In  addition.  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps 
graduates  will  provide  almost  11.000  officers 
annually.  However,  these  are  all  inexperi- 
enced second  lieutenants;  there  U  no  Imme- 
diate prospect  of  eliminating  the  shortages 
In  major  and  lieutenant  colonel  ranks  unless 
tbe  Army  Is  authorized  t«  call  up  individual 
reservists. 

The  Army's  manpower  problem  will  become 
more  acute  late  this  spring  and  rummer,  as 
tbe  1-year  tour  of  duty  of  troops  sent  to 
Vietnam  last  year  expires  and  thousands  of 
troops  must  be  replaced  by  trained  men  from 
this  country. 

MAUNES 

The  marines  have  been  authorized  an- 
other regular  division,  in  addition  to  the 
three  now  in  existence.  The  3d  Marine  Divi- 
sion, and  most  of  the  Ist  DivlBlon  are  now  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  2d  Division  at  Camp  Le- 
jeune,  N.C..  Is  responsible  for  maintaining 
,  one  battalion  afloat  with  the  eth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  another  In  the  Caribbean. 
The  need  for  replacements  for  the  marines 
In  Vietnam  and  for  training  cadres  for  the 
tacrsMSd  training  load  will  delay  the  activa- 
tion of  the  new  regular  marine  division  vmtll 
late  spring  or  early  summer,  anc^  it  cannot 
be  ready  for  many  months  thereafter. 

NAVY 

The  Atlantic  Fleet  is  about  up  to  strength 
In  numbers  of  men.  but  the  experience  level 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  transfer  of 
5.000  trained  men  and  si>eclallsts  to  the  Pa- 
cific. Ships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Carib- 
bean ^are  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  full 
complement:  the  remainder  of  the  ships  In 
the  Atlantic  are.  to  a  large  extent.  In  a  con- 
tinuous training  cycle.  One  antisubmarine 
warfare  carrier,  mlnecraft,  and  other  ships 
have  been  in  reduced  commission  or  reduced 
complement. 

Bight  destroyers  are  periodically  rotated  to 
the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  Fleet  and  some 
service  -ships  have  been  transferred  there. 
The  Kavy  has  relieved  some  of  its  worst  per- 
aoanel  prot)lems  by  extending  enlistments 
for  4  months,  but  this  authorization  ends 
June  30. 

AOt    rORCK 

The  Tactical  Air  Conunand  and  Military 
Air  Command  are  particularly  affected.  For 
a  time,  the  Air  Force  rotated  sqmadrons  for 
temporary  duty  to  Vietnam,  but  this  system 
baa  been  replaced  by  assigning  pilots  to  1 
year's  tour  of  duty  In  South  Vietnam  or.  if 
flying  over  North  Vietnam,  to  100  missions. 

Squadrons  that  have  been  rotated  to  south- 
east Asia  from  the  Tactical  Air  Command  In 
this  country  have  now  returned  to  the  United 
States,  or  other  home  stations,  leaving  their 
equipment  behind  at  the  bases  from  which 
they  operated. 

The  P-105  flghter-bomber.  being  used  by 
the  Air  Force  against  North  Vietnam.  Is  not 
in  production:  losses  are  being  replAced  by 
transferring  F-105's  from  Europe,  and  these 
in  tTirn  are  being  replaced  by  McDonnell 
P-4's.  But  there  Is  delay  in  the  process  and 
some  of  the  returning  squadrons  find  them- 
selves temporarily  without  planes. 

Some  of  tbe  few  Tactical  Air  Command 
squfidrons  remaining  m  the  United  States 
have  been  charged  with  a  refresher  training 
mission.  In  addition  to  attempts  to  maintain 
combat  readiness. 

Pilots  of  B-47  medium  bombers,  phased 
out  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  are  being 
trained  in  the  F-105  as  replacements  for 
Vietnam.  The  Military  Air  Command,  which 
has  long  been  strained   with   the  airlift  to 


Veltnam.  has  been  utilizing  to  an  Increasing 
degree  planes  and  pilote  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  on  weekend  flights  or  on  missions  of 
a  few  days  duration. 

NATIONAI.   CtTAKO    AND    RESEXVTS 

The  Air  National  Guard,  the  Naval  Air  Re- 
serve, and  some  units  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
are  in  relatively  good  condition,  though  few 
of  them  have  really  modern  equipment.  But 
the  condition  of  readiness  of  the  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  and  of  many  units  of  the  Army 
Reserve  is  lower  than  It  has  been  in  the  past 
decade,  according  to  many  officers.  Repeated 
withdrawal  of  equipment:  the  attempted 
merger  by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
last  year  of  the  Reserves  into  the  National 
Guard,  a  move  opposed  by  Congress  and  still 
In  abeyance:  tbe  Inactlvatlon  of  six  Reserve 
divisions  and  tbe  projected  elimination  of 
other  Guard  and  Reserve  units:  the  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  constant  changes 
and  reorganizations  in  the  Reserve  structure, 
and  the  saturation  of  the  Army's  replace- 
ment training  centers  with  Regular  Army  In- 
ductees haje  all  contributed  to  the  low  state 
of  reading. 

Today,  there  are  about  90.000  recruits  of 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  waiting 
for  6-montb  training  by  the  Army:  some 
estimates  are  that  this  total  will  increase  to 
120,000  by  the  end  of  June. 

When  Mr.  McNamara  deactivated  the  6 
Reserve  combat  divisions  last  year,  he  an- 
nounced the  creation  of  a  Select  Reserve 
Force  of  about  150.000  men.  composed  of 
3  National  Guard  divisions,  each  composed 
of  units  drawn  from  3  different  States,  6 
independent  brigades  and  hundreds  of  small- 
er combat  and  support  units  from  the  Guard 
and  from  the  Reserves  drawn  from  all  50 
States. 

This  new  high-priority  force  was  to  be 
built  up  to  100  percent  strength  and  trained 
and  equipped  by  this  coming  summer.  Tbe 
Pentagon  hoped  that  about  IS  percent  or 
more  of  the  55,000  reservists  in  the  6  dis- 
established tactical  divisions  of  the  Reserve 
would  voluntarily  Join  the  Guard. 

But  informed  officials  said  lai>t  week  that 
less  than  350  reservists  had  actually  Joined 
the  Guard  and  that  out  of  tbe  55,000  some 
3.600  bad  been  assigned  to  Reserve  units  In 
the  select  force. 

Nevertheless,  by  virtue  of  lu  priority  the 
Select  Reserve  Force  Is  almost  up  to  strength 
numerically,  though  several  thousand  of  Its 
men  have  not  yet  completed  6  months'  train- 
ing. The  force  is  supposed  to  have  completed 
all  basic  tjrainlng  and  unit  training  through 
batftallon  level  by  the  end  of  June,  but  opin- 
ions differ  *al>out  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
able  to  do  so.  Some  Guard  officers  say  it  will 
nuilntaln  its  training  schedule:  others  say 
that  shortage  of  equipment  and  delay  in 
training  6-month  inductees  will  make  it  im- 
possible. 

New  York  State  has  only  1.600  National 
Guardsmen,  plus  reservists,  assigned  to  the 
Select  Reserve  Force.  MaJ.  Gen.  A.  C.  O'Hara, 
chief  of  staff  to  Governor  Rockefeller,  said 
recently  that  "there  is  no  Select  Reserve 
Force  unit  in  New  York  State  at  the  moment 
prepared  for  intensive  training." 

Twenty  other  National  Guard  divisions, 
and  other  Guard  and  Reserve  units,  not  in- 
cluded In  the  Select  Reserve  Force,  are  the 
"low  men  on  the  totem  pole"  In  the  military 
structure,  and  are  many  months  away  from 
readiness  for  deployment. 

ARMS,    CLOTHING.     AND    EQCTPMENT 

There  are  worldwide  scarcities  or  shortages 
of  many  Items.  In  Vietnam  all  the  sen-Ices 
have  experienced  temporary  shortage  or 
scarcities  of  many  items,  some  of  them  due 
to  the  local  shipping  tie-up  and  logistical 
difficulties.  These  have  not  materially  In- 
terferred,  however,  with  combat  operations. 

Clothing:  SbMtages  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer uniforms,  overcoats,  raincoats,  fatigues. 
Jungle  boots,  underwear,  socks  and  other 
Items  are  widely  xeported.     Tbe  Army   has 


reduced  considerably  the  normal  amount  of 
clothing  initially  Issued  to  recruits,  and  the 
Marines  expect  to  issue  only  "half  a  bag  " 
soon  unless  the  shortages  are  relieved. 

Some  National  Guard  recruits  have  been 
temporarily  drilling  in  civilian  clothes  until 
furnished  with  a  suit  of  fatigues  taken  from 
the  clothing  allowance  of  other  guardsmen 
In  some  cases  substitute  items  have  been 
Issued  for  stand.ird  ones. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency,  a  centralized 
agency  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  which 
is  responsible  for  procuring  common-use  end 
Items  for  the  services,  said,  through  a  spokes- 
m  in.  that  there  was  a  worldwide  shortage  of 
uniforms  and  clothing  but  that  the  United 
St.ites  had  enough  on  hand  and  on  order 
to  meet  its  needs  that  all  troops  were  "well 
clothed"  and  there  had  been  no  Interference 
with  training. 

The  Agency  said  It  had  Initiated  acceler- 
;uod  uniform  and  clothing  orders  last  June, 
and  that  uniform  and  clothing  contracts  had 
increased  from  $55  million  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  1965  flscal  year  to  $200  million  In  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  flscal  year. 

Officers  pointed  out,  however,  that  In- 
creased clothing  orders  were  not  placed  until 
after  the  start  of  the  Vietnamese  buildup 
and  that  inventories  on  band  were  Inade- 
quate to  supply  needs  until  the  contracts 
had  been  fulfllled. 

Ammunition:  Many  different  Items  of 
ground,  air.  and  naval  ordnance  are  in  short 
supply.  Reports  that  rifle  ammunition 
shortages  had  Interfered  with  the  training 
of  recruits  are  denied  by  the  Army,  but  a 
spokesman  said  that  at  a  few  camps  there 
had  been  temporary  shortages,  due  apparent- 
ly to  maldistribution,  which  did  not  delay 
training  more  than  2  or  3  days. 

Some  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard  hase 
reported  shortages  of  certain  types  of  bombs 
and  other  aircraft  ordnance  needed  for  train- 
ing. 

In  Vietnam  there  has  been  no  ammunition 
rationing  aa  such,  but  many  different  Items, 
Including  3.56-mllllmeteT  ammunition  for 
the  M-16  rifle,  2.75-lnch  rockets.  Illuminat- 
ing shells  and  760-pound  bombs  have  been 
issued  on  an  "as  available"  basis,  which 
means  these  Items  are  not  always  available 
without  limitation. 

In  part,  these  and  other  scarcities  In  Viet- 
nam are  due  to  Vietnam's  Inadequate  port 
capacity  and  local  supply  problems.  World- 
•  wide,  there  has  been  a  major  reduction  in 
ammunition  stockpiles,  not  yet  compensated 
for  by  new  production. 

Spare  parts:  Spare  parts  of  every  type  for 
aircraft,  helicopters,  communication  and 
electronic  equipment,  engineering  equipment 
and  motor  transport  are  In  short  supply 
everywhere:  it  Is  not  unconunon  for  a  Navy 
destroyer  to  wait  for  months  for  spares  for 
missiles,  or  generators. 

The  Military  Air  Command,  which  had 
stocked  spare  parts  adequate  to  sustain  a 
peacetime  tempo  of  operations,  is  finding 
it  difficult  to  keep  Its  planes  flying  on  the 
accelerated  basis  of  the  past  year. 

Arms  and  weapons:  Except  for  some  of 
the  newest  items  the  Army  denies  that  it 
has  any  major  weapons  shortages.  However, 
some  of  ltd  weapons  are  old  and  the  National 
Guard  has  severe  shortages.  In  New  York 
State,  according  to  an  assessment  by  General 
O'Hara,  Guard  units,  even  in  the  Select  Re- 
serve Force,  are  "still  utilizing  the  M-1  rifle 
and  have  never  been  issued  any  quintlty  of 
M-14  or  M-16  rifles." 

'We  do  have,"  he  said,  "a  few  M-60  m..- 
chineguns."  Old  quarter-|An  trucks  "are 
still  being  used  with  parts  becoming  almost 
Impossible  to  procure:  major  weapons  sys- 
tems are  old."  Communications  equipment 
is  the  most  critical  item  in  short  supply, 
'and  I  foresee  no  immediate  relief  to  this 
problem." 

Many  other  Items  that  are  in  short  supply 
include  generators  of  all  types,  batteries,  tires 
for  Jeeps,  trucks  and  aircraft,  engineer  and 
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material  handling  equipment  such  as  fork 
lifts,  and.  In  Vietnam,  barbed  wire,  sandbags 
and  other  field  fortification  material. 

Aircraft:  There  Is  no  actual  shortage  of 
aircraft  and  so  far  the  United  States  has 
been  able  to  replace  Its  combat  losses  In  Viet- 
nam and  Its  operational  losses  all  over  the 
world.  But  the  margin  of  production  over 
expenditure  Is  small,  aircraft  production 
rates  are  still  small  and  are  limited  chiefly, 
for  combat  aircraft,  to  the  McDonnell  F-4. 
the  Douglas  A-4,  and  the  Northrop  F-S.  In- 
creased losses  and  an  Increased  air  effort  In 
Vietnam  could  greatly  Intensify  the  problem 
~«C^lrcraft  replacement. 

"I^e  scarcities  or  actual  or  potential  short- 
ages In  trained  manpower  and  equipment 
have  caused  considerable  concern  to  the 
armed  services,  not  only  because  of  the  In- 
creasing requirements  of  Vietnam  and  con- 
tinued commitments  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
but  because  of  the  reatrlctive  effect  of  these 
factors  upon  U.S.  capability  to  meet  other 
emergencies  that  might  arise. 


Blackmail  ia  Home  Rule  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  XLLuroia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  according  to  the  press,  a  group 
calling  itself  the  Free  D.C.  Movement  was 
launched  yesterday.  It  Is  apparently  an 
offshoot  of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  One  Marion 
Barry,  Jr.,  director  of  the  Washington 
office  of  SNCC  In  speaking  for  the  new 
organization  announced  plans  for  a  con- 
sumer boycott  against  all  'Washington 
merchants  who  refuse  to  support  District 
home  rule.  The  support  demanded  from 
Washington  merchants  will  be  to  sign  pe- 
titions, wire  th,e  President  and  Members 
of  Congress,  display  a  "Free  D.C."  sticker 
In  the  window  of  his  business  establish- 
ment and  contribute  financially  to  the 
treasury  of  the  "Free  D.C.  Movement." 
Those  who  refuse  to  meet  these  demands 
will  be  blacklisted  and  boycotted.  It  is 
further  reported  that  one  cleric  who  has 
pledged  support  to  the  new  movement 
said  he  was  "sorry  that  this  kind  of  mili- 
tancy is  necessary"  but  all  other  methods 
have  failed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  speak  from  tlie 
premise  of  one  who  Is  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  home  rule.  However,  I  am 
shocked  that  the  advocates  of  home  rule 
are  now  going  to  resort  to  the  uncon- 
scionable metliods  of  blackmail  recited 
above.  This  goes  far  beyond  the  legiti- 
mate pressures  that  should  be  applied  to 
gain  political  ends.  Steps  such  as  those 
requiring  p>eople  to  sign  petitions,  to 
make  financial  contributions,  and  display 
window  stickers  are  offensive  to  my  sense 
of  fair  play.  They  violate  freedom  of 
conscience  and  the  right  to  freely  peti- 
tion without  duress.  Indeed  they  are 
totally  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  a 
free  and  open  society.  This  kind  of 
blackmail  campaign  is  not  going  to  win 
any  friends  for  home  rule  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  It  will  be  completely 
counterproductive  and  alienate  support 
now  existent. 


Mr.  Speaker,  It  occurs  to  me  that  be- 
fore we  take  up  home  rule  legislation 
again  iJerhaps  we  had  better  investigate 
the  need  for  another  type  of  legislation. 
Perhaps  we  should  investigate  the  need 
to  outlaw  conspiracies  to  frighten,  in- 
timidate, and  threaten  under  the  guise  of 
an  economic  boycott.  This  pernicious 
philosophy  that  the  ends  Justify  the 
means  can  be  completely  destructive  of 
the  fabric  of  a  democratic  society.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  like  totalitarian  and 
dictatorial  methods  even  when  practiced 
In  defense  of  a  good  cause.  And  I  repeat 
that  I  speak  as  one  who  is  not  opposed 
to  home  rule.  The  people  who  intend 
to  resort  to  these  tactics  are  a  disgrace 
to  the  legitimate  cause  of  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  They  will  fail 
as  the  forces  which  seek  to  employ  ty- 
rannical methods  always  fall  when  with- 
in the  context  of  a  democratic  society 
they  seek  to  substitute  the  weaponry  of 
blackmail  for  the  rule  of  reason. 


Whither  Foreigs  Aid? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBIS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP   CALXrORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
soon  be  engaged  in  tills  House  In  our 
annual  debate  over  the  budget  funding 
for  foreign  assistance.  The  background 
tigainst  which  these  deliberations  will 
take  place  wlU  provide  ample  material 
for  distorting  our  'views  and  confusing 
our  purpose.  Included  In  that  back- 
ground win  he  the  specter  of  the  'Vietnam 
war.  The  differing  opinions  on  that  con- 
flict Including  both  the  International 
politics  of  the  situation  and  the  military 
conduct  of  hostilities  will  no  doubt  pro- 
vide abundant  confusion.  The  impact 
of  the  financial  commitment  which  is  a 
load  factor  on  our  balance  of  payments 
will  unquestionably  produce  distortion. 

The  grave  food  shortage,  the  specter  of 
famine  is  also  adumbrated  in  the  back- 
ground tapestry.  Humane  as  well  as 
practical  consideration  will  dictate  that 
priority  must  be  given  to  the  food  prob- 
lem. As  urgent  as  this  need  is,  it  does 
not  take  us  to  the  central  core  of  the 
problem.  It  Is  like  giving  aspirin  for  a 
headache  which  gives  temporary  relief, 
but  does  not  treat  the  organic  source 
which  contributes  to  the  recurring  head- 
ache. Our  views  of  the  needs  of  under- 
developed countries  will  no  doubt  suffer 
distortion  if  we  see  our  role  as  merely 
that  of  sustaining  life  without  additional 
effort  to  make  it  tolerable  and  improv- 
able. We  would  hope  that  immediate 
necessity  would  not  be  confused  with 
Icng-term  need. 

Part  of  the  background  against  which 
decision  will  be  forged  is  the  factor  of 
time  and  our  attitudes  regarding  time. 
We  have  been  a  long  time  at  the  busi- 
ness of  foreign  aid  and  enthusiasm  has 
been  seriously  eroded.  Our  efforts  over 
the  past  20  years  have  not  been  without 
serious  fault  and  some  embarrassing  and 
negative  result.    These  continue  to  pro- 


vide a  growing  irritation.  Time  also 
works  in  futuro.  There  is  no  end  in  sight. 
It  is  to  most  Americans  wearisome  to 
project  into  the  future  and  find  no  place 
safely  predictable  as  that  point  at  which 
our  outgoing  efforts  will  terminate. 
This  factor  will  distort  our  view  and  con- 
fuse our  purpose. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  up- 
to-date  articulation  of  what  the  problem 
is.  We  need  to  thoroughly -^inderstand 
why  this  problem  commands  a  sizable 
portion  of  our  resources  over  an  inter- 
nJnable  and  rocky  future.  Aside  from 
the  good  Samaritan  aspects  of  the  exer- 
cise, wherein  does  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  lie  In  helping  the 
underdeveloped  nations? 

I  do  not  claim  to  know  or  understand 
all  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but 
here  are  some  that  come  to  mind.  Peace 
and  security  are  indivisible.  There  can 
be  no  security  where  there  exists  such  a 
tremendous  gap  between  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  earths  people  who  are  the 
haves  and  the  over  two-thirds  of  those 
who  are  the  have-nots.  Pree  enterprise 
and  its  profit  sjKtem  can  only  survive  in 
a  climate  of  expanding  markets.  An  in- 
creasing reliance  will  of  necessity  be 
built  upon  international  market  or  ex- 
port trade.  Unless  the  present  under- 
developed countries  of  nonconsumers  be- 
gin to  move  toward  an  awakening  con- 
sumer market,  the  developed  countries 
will  begin  to  take  in  each  others  laundry. 

The  great  expansion  for  the  next  50 
years  or  more  lies  in  bringing  the  trailing 
two-thirds  of  the  earth's  people  into  the 
stream  of  modem  technical  development 
and  modern  consumptive  demand. 

We  need  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  clear- 
cut  demonstration  that  we  have  learned 
from  our  past  mistakes  and  that  we  are 
adjusting  to  the  pragmatic  requirements 
to  make  our  assistance  effective  in  serv- 
ing our  national  purpose.  The  Ameri- 
can public  knows  and  rightly  resents  the 
fact  that  some  of  our  aid  effort  in  money 
and  material  have  been  diverted  to  pri- 
vate ends  and  other  Interests  than  our 
own.  We  should  make  it  clear  that  we 
now  have  adopted  a  system  of  audit  to 
trace  the  aid  and  report  on  its  effective- 
ness. We  should  point  out  that  financial 
institutions  such  as  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  have  been  fostered  by 
us  as  being  the  preferred  banking  con- 
trolled way  to  approve  projects  and  su- 
pervise funding.  We  need  to  make  clear 
that  we  are  shifting  emphasis  to  tech- 
nical assistance.  That  our  priority  is 
toward  industrial  agriculture  and  to 
small  industrial  pursuits.  A  much  more 
reasonable  program  than  one  which  seeks 
to  build  large  steel  capability  or  other 
tremendously  costly  capital  ventures. 

We  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  indicate  our 
understanding  and  assistance  for  the  for- 
eign exchange  problems  of  the  underde- 
veloped nations.  We  should  be  firm  in 
ojir  Insistence  that  a  more  liberal  liquid- 
ity program  for  international  monetary 
policy  should  refiect  appropriate  concern 
for  and  participation  by  the  less  de- 
veloped nations. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  ultimate  cost  of  do- 
ing nothing  or  the  loss  of  time  and  loss  of 
advantage  flowing  frcHn  a  course  which 
does  less  than  we  are  reasonably  capable 
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of  doing.  For  myself.  I  am  a  pragmatic 
altruist.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
healthy  future,  of  my  country  lies  In  a 
prudent,  continuing  investment  In  na- 
tion building  abroad.  In  doing  so,  care- 
fully and  critically.  I  see  our  country 
serving  its  security  interests  and  its  eco- 
nomic interests  in  the  long  pull.  To  in- 
sist on  ervjoying  all  of  the  benefits  of  to- 
day without  wise  concern  and  provision 
for  the  future  is  not  in  our  country's  best 
tradition  or  spirit. 

Because  it  discusses  some  of  these  same 
aspects  of  aid,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested permission  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, following  my  own  remarks,  an  arti- 
cle from  last  weeks  Economist.  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  the  points  made  in  this 
presentation.  To  tAe  degree  that  it  im- 
plies that  some  priority  should  not  be 
given  to  food  and  education  in  our  pres- 
ent aid  efforts,  I  would  take  issue.  To 
the  main  argiunent  that  aid  cannot  and 
should  not  be  solely  oriented  to  these 
present  priorities,  I  am  in  hearty  agree- 
ment. 

The  article  follows : 
Is  Aid  Out? — What  Mttbt  Be  ISone  To  Stof 
THE  Next  Woklo  Crisis 

Have  the  rich  parts  of  the  world  lost  the 
will  to  haul  the  poor  parts  up  toward  equal- 
ity? The  annual  total  of  the  West's  aid  to 
the  developing  countries  has  stayed  the  same 
since  1961,  though  the  rich  are  getting  richer 
and  money  Is  losing  Its  purchasing  power. 
Only  France  provldrs  anything  near  the 
Western  Nation's  supposed  aid  target  of  1 
percent  of  gross  national  product. ^.President 
Johnson's  foreign  aid  message  to  Congress 
ttala  month  put  the  accent  on  spedflc  kinds 
of  practical  help — food  production,  educa- 
tion, health  and,  warily,  birth  control.  All 
these  are  sensible,  but  they  do  not  make  a 
coherent  whole.  Clearly  the  old  philosophy 
behind  aid  is  going  out  of  the  window. 

The  old  pbUosopfay  was  that  every  ex- 
colony  had  a  duty  to  Industrialize,  and  that 
the  ex-lmperlallsts  bad  a  duty  to  help.  Now 
ICalthus  has  caught  up  with  Marx.  The  fear 
of  real  famine  once  more  gripe  the  rural 
slums  of  India  and  even  parts  of  Africa. 
India  Is  short  at  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
grain  It  needs  this  year  to  maintain  even  the 
average  peasant's  starvation  diet.  With  pop- 
ulation growing  as  fast  as  food  supplies  in 
most  developing  area<  and  faster  In  much  of 
Astat,  famine  U  Uahle  to  haimt  the  world  for 
years  to  come.  Only  the  capitalist  West,  and 
chiefly  North  America,  has  surplus  food  to 
ship  abroad— a  poUUcal  point  that  will  be 
hammered  at  time  and  again. 

More  and  more  voices  oan  be  heard  saying 
now  that  the  poor  must  stop  dreaming  of  In- 
dustrial plenty  and  get  down  to  plowing 
their  modest  furrow  on  the  old  hcone  farm. 
There  Is  a  good  deal  of  sense  In  this.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  sense  In  Samuel  Smiles. 
But  one  must  be  clear  about  what  lies  behUul 
It.  To  tell  poor  countries  that  they  must 
concentrate  on  agriculture,  not  Industry,  Is 
more  than  a  shift  In  tecSmleal  priorities.  It 
marks  a  sharp  fall  In  the  already  precarious 
political  position  of  the  (teveloplng  areas. 
They  are.  In  a  way,  the  casuatUes  of  the  re- 
cent Improvement  In  relations  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  West. 

In  the  1950's  Western  attitudes  to  aid 
were  generated  partly  by  do-gooders,  who 
were  not  a  decisive  minority,  and  by  run-of- 
the-mill  machlavelllans,  scared  by  the  cold 
war,  who  were.  Now  that  the  West  feels 
relatively  secure,  fewor  and  fewer  allowances 
are  made  for  the  inerltable  confuatona  and 
upheavals  of  the  poor.  Westerners  are  tired 
of  Indian  glgantlctam  In  planning;  of  Pakl- 
stantl  obMMlons  with  Wimhmir  that  have 
wrecked  a  good  start  In  development;  of  the 
Latin  American  pendulum  swinging  between 


reaction  and  revolution;  of  the  lack  of 
viable  states  In  Africa.  Hence  the  stem  new 
emphasis  on  "practical"  aid,  which  Is  a 
measure  of  the  Irritation  ol  the  rich  rather 
than  of  any  change  in  the  needs  of  the  poM'. 

No  one  expected  the  poor  to  become  In- 
stantly rich  and  self-reliant  at  the  mere 
touch  of  the  Western  Midas.  Some  people. 
Indeed,  stUl  argue  that  It  Is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  poor  are  really  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  fifr.  George  Woods,  the  President  of 
the  World  Bank,  the  only  really  successful 
firm  In  the  aid  business,  did  not  think  so 
when  he  wrote  in  Foreign  Affairs  last  month 
that  "despite  some  discouraging  failures 
among  them,  the  underdeveloped  countries 
as  a  group  are  growing  in  their  ability  to 
carry  out  investment.  Their  development 
Institutions  are  becoming  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, education,  and  skills  are  spreading, 
administrative  and  managerial  abilities  are 
improving,  and  program  and  project  plan- 
ning is  becoming  more  effective. " 

This  is  the  hopeful  case.  But  even  if  the 
poor  countries  must  haul  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps  by  increasing  food  output 
and  exports.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  they  can 
do  it  without  substantially  bigger  Injections 
of  aid  than  they  are  getting  now. 

Take  India,  a  third  of  the  non-Communist 
developing  world  In  point  of  numt>ers.  Its 
main  problem  is  not  shortage  of  land,  as 
one  might  think  from  talk  of  overpopulation. 
It  Is  appallingly  low  yields  from  the  land — 
half  those  of  China,  and  a  quarter  those  of 
Japan.  But  high  agricultural  yields  almost 
always  happen  only  In  Industrial  societies 
where  fanners  work  with  modern  techniques. 
Where  these  conditions  do  not  exist,  a  coun- 
try Is  not  likely  to  get  much  return  from 
lavishing  Its  scarcest  resources — capital  and 
skilled  leadership — on  an  obstinate  medieval 
peasantry. 

The  same  applies  to  the  poor  countries' 
attempt  to  expand  their  exports.  To  have 
meaningful  access  to  rich  export  markets, 
poor  countries  must  make  things  that  buy- 
ers want  In  growing  quantities,  and  that 
means  manufactured  goods.  The  emergency 
of  famine  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
these  long-term  needs.  Larger  food  and 
trade  programs  are  going  to  Involve  ex- 
panding, not  contracting,  aid  programs. 
Mr.  Woods  claims  that  the  poor  countries 
could.  In  each  of  the  next  5  years,  usefully 
absorb  13  or  94  billion  more  than  they 
get  now. 

The  aim  should  not  be  to  scale  down  the 
estimates  of  what  the  developing  world 
needs,  but  to  find  a  new  way  of  stimulating 
the  will  of  the  rich  to  do  enough.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Andrew  Shonfleld  pointed  out  as  long 
ago  as  1060  In  his  book  "The  Attack  on 
World  Poverty,"  that  aid  schemes  have  gen- 
erally been  organized  In  a  way  that  tfikes  no 
account  of  the  sensitivities  of  the  rich,  and 
this  has  boomeranged.  Something  must  be 
done  to  avoid  further  damdge.  For  instance, 
aid  Is  going  to  be  provided  on  the  necessary 
scale  only  If  It  Is  more  closely  supervised. 
It  goes  against  human  nature  to  Imagine 
that  huge  sums  can  change  hands  "without 
strings."  This  Is  why  schemes  organized 
on  a  regional  basis — such  as  the  newly  cre- 
ated Asian  Development  Bank — are  a  sen- 
sible way  of  tackling  the  problem.  They 
Increase  the  potential  bargaining  power  of 
the  borrowers,  and  also  give  them  a  collective 
Interest  In  seeing  that  none  of  their  number 
kills  the  golden  goose  by  sharp  practices. 
The  other  thing  that  certainly  has  to  be 
done  U  to  find  a  way  of  linking  international 
monetary  reform  with  the  business  of  help- 
ing the  poor.  This  would  loosen  the 
stranglehold  that  balance-of-pajrments 
problems  now  Impose  on  the  aid  policies  of 
America  and  Britain. 

But,  unless  a  specifically  political  Impulse 
U  provided,  mechanisms  Uke  these,  however 
useful  they  are,  will  pretty  certainly  be  set 
up  with  a  sluggishness  bordering  on  Indiffer- 
ence. The  one  political  event  anywhere  on 
the  horizon  that  could  put  some  zip  into  aid 


policies  Is  Bri.Ush  entry  into  the  Common 
Market.  It  is  to  Mr.  Heath's  credit  that  he. 
more  than  any  other  British  politician.  Is 
Insisting  on  this  point.  For  Britlan's  early 
entry  Into  Europe  could  shake  the  European 
nations.  Including  Brttlan  Itself,  out  of  their 
growing  conservatism  and  halt  their  retreat 
into  parochialism.  The  worst  disaster  would 
be  if  the  Brltlan  that  finally  did  get  Into 
Europe  years  hepce  were  more  Introvert  than 
It  Is  today  because  It  had  lost  Its  nerve 
through  being  out  In  the  cold  too  long. 

An  extrovert  common  market,  with  Brit- 
ain In,  would  be  by  far  the  world's  biggest 
trader  and  c^uld  be  a  major  provider  of  aid. 
especially  If  the  European  Development  Fund 
were  extended  beyond  French-speaking 
Alrica.  And  It  would  almost  certainly  have 
an  added  Impact  on  the  Americans,  who  are 
highly  sensitive  to  signs  of  E^irope  "playing 
Us  part"  or,  as  now.  "slacking"  in  the  world. 
Europe's  preoccupation  with  Internal  quar- 
reling rather  than  with  external  action,  and 
America's  feeling  that  It  Is  having  to  carry 
the  can  alone,  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  Congress's  recent  impatience  on  aid.  A 
sign  of  more  positive  European  purpose  to- 
wards the  poor  would  galvanize  the  Amer- 
icans too. 

Without  a  change  of  this  order,  the  fasci- 
nation with  famine  and  emergency  relief  * 
funds  can  easily  become  a  cover  for  a  re- 
treat from  really  determined  aid  policies. 
It  gives  people  the  thrill  of  charity  without 
making  them  get  down  to  the  root  of  the 
matter,  which  Is  the  need  to  start  closing 
the  enormous  and  widening  gap  between  the 
world's  Industrialized  white  north  and  the 
subsistence-level  colored  south.  It  Is  tempt- 
ing to  settle  for  programs  that  are  designed 
merely  to  avert  mass  starvation,  to  "stop 
them  going  under  altogether."  It  Is  easy 
to  argue  that  the  colored  poor,  weak  and 
divided  as  they  are,  have  no  real  Influence 
on  the  balance  of  power.  But  It  will  not  do, 
because  prolonged  poverty  means  constant 
crises  In  the  developing  areas,  and  constant 
crises  will  bedevil  the  efforts  of  the  great 
powers  to  organize  world  peace.  Vietnam,  In 
Its  way.  Is  a  case  In  point.  The  awful  threat 
of  famine  will  be  salutary  if  It  awakens  the 
West  to  the  Immensity  of  the  problem.  It 
will  do  harm  if  it  makes  It  lose  sight  of  the 
long-term  aim  of  building  modem  Industrial 
societies  In  such  countries  as  are  capable 
of  them. 


Right-To- Work  Fight  Misses  the  Point 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twsday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
legislative  issues  which  have  confronted 
Congress,  few  have  stirred  as  much  con- 
troversy as  the  proposal  to  repeal  section 
14<b) — that  provision  of  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  which  leaves  with  the  several 
States  authority  to  outlaw  union  shop 
agreements. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  the  text  of 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 26,  1966.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  The  article  sets  forth  a  posi- 
tion that  I  have  consistently  taken 
throughout  the  debates  on  this  subject: 
The  Rioht-To-Work  Fight  BIisses  the  Point 
(By  Congressman  Robebt  P.  GaimN) 

Pew  political  struggles  have  raged  so  long 
and  so  bitterly  as  the  battle  over  the  rlght- 
to-work  provision  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
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Since  its  enactment  In  1947,  thousands  of 
fiery  speeches  have  been  lavished  on  this 
issue;  election  campaigns  for  high  office  have 
hinged  on  It;  literally  tons  of  propaganda, 
pro  and  con,  have  Inundated  lawmakers. 
Within  the  last  year  alone  It  has  caused 
Jammed  hearing  .  rooms,  angry  shouting 
matches  and  evert  a  Senate  filibuster. 

As  ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Ed- 
ucatlon.and  Labor  Subcommittee  which  han- 
dles this  issue  In  the  House,  I  have  watched 
this  emotional  binge  with  growing  dismay. 
In  my  view,  right  to  work  is  a  sham  battle 
which  too  often  Ignores  the  issues.  It  Is 
time  we  stopped  tilting  at  windmills  and 
faced  facts.  ^ 

The  cause  of  the  fuss,  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  is  only  44  words  long. 
Simply  stated.  It  allows  each  State  to  decide 
whether  labor-management  contracts  within 
Its  borders  can  require  workers  to  Join  or  pay 
dvies  to  a  union  as  a  condition  of  employ- 
ment. Today,  19  States  exercise  their  author- 
ity to  ban  such  agreements.  Labor  unions 
and  their  allies  want  to  stop  this  by  repealing 
14(b)  so  that  there  would  be  no  barrier  to 
the  union  shop  and  many  more  companies 
could  be  organized  with  compulsory  union 
membership.  Most  management  groups  are 
vehemently   opposed. 

The  typical  appeal  for  retaining  14(b) 
claims  that  compulsory  unionism  Is  somehow 
un-American — and  therefore  should  not  be 
sanctioned  by  Federal  law.  While  many  sin- 
cere people  hold  this  opinion,  I  believe  that 
they  miss  the  point. 

Obligatory  membership  is  not  necessarily 
so  unusual  or  tragic.  Many  of  the  lawyers 
who  urge  on  Congress  the  view  that  un- 
Americanlsm  Is  somehow  Involved  are  them- 
selves members  of  a  compulsory  union — the 
bar  association.  In  28  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  no  attorney  may 
practice  In  the  courts  without  Joining  the 
bar  association  and  paying  dues.  Like  other 
attorneys,  I  have  compiled  with  this  require- 
ment since  graduating  from  law  school,  and 
I  have  never  felt  that  It  corrupted  my 
principles. 

The  vital  question.  I  submit,  is  not 
whether  I  must  Join  but  whether  and  how 
my  fundamental  rights  are  affected  when 
I  do.  An  Involuntary  organization  possesses 
extraordinary  power  since  Its  members  may 
not  resign,  or  stop  paying  dues,  without 
grave  consequences.  Thus,  any  such  group 
should  assume  unusual  responsibilities.  As 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  written,  "If  an  association 
Is  compelled,  the  Individual  should  not  be 
forced  to  surrender  any  matters  of  con- 
science, belief,  or  expression."  A  cltlsni 
should  not  be  forced  to  choose  between  his 
Job,  the  bread  for  his  family — and  his  con- 
victions. 

My  compulsory  bar  association  would  be 
un-American  If  It  refused  membership  be- 
cause of  racial  or  religious  bias,  if  It  fined 
or  expelled  me  for  exercising  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  dissent,  or  If  It  used  my  dues 
money  to  support  political  candidates  or 
political  causes.  In  hard  fact,  these  very 
practices  are  commonplace  among  labc»- 
unlons.  In  my  view,  these  are  the  central 
Issues  that  have  been  sidestepped  through- 
out the  discussions  about  the  right-to-work 
section.  That  Is  why  I  insist  that  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  is  acceptable  if — and  only  if — 
It  Is  accompanied  by  legal  safeguards  against 
the  abuses  of  power  by  the  unions. 

While  many  labor  unions  are  free  of  such 
abuses,  many  others  are  not.  This  was 
amply  demonstrated  last  stunmer  at  hear- 
ings before  our  committee.  While  I  believe 
these  hearings  were  often  directed  to  the 
wrong  Issues,  they  did  uncover  some  shock- 
ing Instances  of  union  abuse  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  Including  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  to  equal 
employment  opportunities. 

C.  F.  Smith,  a  Texan,  Is  a  graduate  engi- 
neer who  passed  his  master  electrician's  ex- 
amination In  1943  with  an  extremely  high 


grade  For  more  than  20  years^he  has  been 
a  contractor,  with  a  few  other  electricians 
in  his  employ.  Many  times  over  the  years 
Smith  and  his  employees  have  sought  ad- 
mission to  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers,  but  the  local  union 
in  Houston  would  never  accept  them  as 
members.  Ta,.^mlth  the  reason  is  obvious — 
he  and  his  worK^rs  are  Negroes. 

in  spite  of  liif  unsuccessfiU  attempts  to 
join.  Smith  has  suffered  for  being  nonunion. 
"The  unions  have  picketed  our  Jobs,"  Smith 
testified,  "and  a  number  of  our  clients  have 
been  harassed  because  they  elected  to  use 
our  services  in  lieu  of  union  electrical 
contractors."  Texas  Is  a  State  with  a 
rlght-to-work  law.  Smith's  problems  would 
undoubtedly  be  even  worse  If  Texas  permit- 
ted compulsory-membership  contracts,  un- 
less effective  safeguards  made  racial  dis- 
crimination  impossible. 

The  fact  Is  that  every  serious  study  of  the 
Nation's  unions  shows  racial  discrimination 
by  unions  to  be  widespread.  Despite  the 
new  Civil  Rights  Act,  there  are  still  many 
lily-white  locals.  A  recent  national  study 
showed  that  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
apprentices  in  the  building  and  construction 
trades  are  Negroes.  Even  In  supposedly  lib- 
eral New  York  State,  the  figure  was  reported 
to  be  only  2  percent. 

Velio  lacobuccl.  a  movie  projectionist  from 
Upper  Darby.  Pa.,  was  another  witness  before 
our  committee.  A  veteran  union  meml>er, 
he  decided  in  1962  to  run  against  the  presi- 
dent of  his  local  on  a  reform  platform.  The 
election  was  held  under  conditions  which 
lacobuccl  claimed  were  fraudulent.  In  any 
event,  he  was  defeated.  He  was  then  sum- 
marily expelled  from  the  union.  Without 
membership,  he  is  unable  to  work  In  most 
Philadelphia  theaters.  To  ply  his  trade,  he 
has  had  to  buy  an  Interest  In  a  theater — 
using  borrowed  money — and  hire  himself  as 
a  projectionist. 

Our  committee  learned  that  a  local  of  the 
United  Steel  Workers  had  expelled  two  of  Its 
members  after  they  filed  and  supported  a 
F>etltlon  to  decertify  the  union  as  the  bar- 
gaining agent  with  their  employer — although 
the  privilege  of  filing  such  a  petition  Is  gxiar- 
anteed  by  our  labor  laws.  Because  of  the 
union's  action  against  them,  the  men  lost 
their  Jobs  under  the  union-shop  contract. 
Clearly  the  right  to  democratic  dissent  is 
meaningless  If  you  lose  yotir  Job  for  exercis- 
ing It. 

The  spending  of  union  dues  to  aid  political 
candidates  is  another '  outrageous  practice 
which  dilutes  the  citizenship  rights  of  those 
compelled  to  pay  union  dues  In  order  to 
work.  Federal  law  forbids  unions  to  contrib- 
ute dues  funds  directly  to  support  candi- 
dates for  Federal  office.  But  dues  money  is 
directly,  and  liberally,  employed  In  non-Ped- 
eral  elections.  It  Is  also  used  Indirectly  In 
Federal  elections. 

When  I  asked  witness  Sidney  Zagri.  legisla- 
tive cousel  for  the  Teamsters,  If  union  funds 
were  used  to  support  candidates  for  State 
and  local  offices,  he  expressed  an  attitude 
that  is  typical  of  many  union  leaders:  "I  say 
we  would  be  derelict  In  our  duty  to  our 
membership  if  we  didn't." 

The  records  of  a  major  union,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  were  Included  in  the  hearings 
and  provided  further  evidence  of  the  abuse 
of  the  political  freedoms  of  workers  for 
whom  union  membership  Is  compulsory. 
The  report  shows,  for  example,  that  In  1960 
the  UAW  contributed  to  many  campaigns. 
Some  of  the  funds  went  to  help  OrvlUe  L. 
Freeman  run  for  Governor  of  Minnesota, 
some  to  help  Otto  Kerner  in  his  campaign  for 
the  Illinois  govemership.  Well  over  (100,- 
(XX)  went  to  the  union's  voluntary  political 
arm,  the  Committee  on  Political  Eklucatlon — 
COPE — which  operates  In  Federal  elections. 

Even  more  dramatic  Is  the  plight  of  workers 
whose  religious  beliefs  prevent  them  from 
Joining  an  organization  such  as  a  labor 
union.  For  example,  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  a  fundamentalist  sect,  some  mem- 


bers have  lost  job  after  Job  because  they 
refused  affiliation  with  a  union.  In  many 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  such  groups 
which  are  opposed  to  union  membership  as 
a  matter  of  conscien^.  Their  members  con- 
stantly have  trovflJIE  finding — and  keepings 
Jobs. 

Countless  stories  of  this  kind  cry  out  the 
need  for  reform  within  the  American  labor 
movement  and,  more  specifically,  for  an  over- 
hauling of  the  union-shop  provisions  of  the 
law.  A  simple  repeal  of  section  14(b)  would 
undoubtedly  Increase  the  violation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  for  union  shops  would 
quickly  be  organized  In  the  States  that  now 
forbid  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mere 
retention  of  rlght-to-work  laws  will  not  cure 
many  of  the  abuses  either. 

My  proposal,  embodied  in  a  bill  I  have 
Introduced,  would  eliminate  the  section  14 
(b),  thereby  extending  the  privilege  of 
negotiating  union-shop  contracts  to  unions 
in  all  50  States — but  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  union  members.  This 
bill  would  make  it  unlawful  for  a  union 
entering  into  an  agreement  requiring  mem- 
bership as  a  condition  of  employment  ( 1 ) 
to  discriminate  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
creed;  (2)  to  fine  or  penalize  a  meml>er  for 
exercising  any  legal  or  civil  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States:  (3)  to  use  dues  or  assessments  for 
political  or  other  nonunion  purposes;  (4)  to 
cause  the  discharge  of  genuinely  religious 
objectors  to  union  membership. 

Of  course.  It  would  be  meaningless  to  recite 
fundamental  individual  rights  without  means 
for  enforcement.  Under  my  bill,  a  compul- 
sory-membership clause  In  any  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  would  become  void  If 
the  union  involved  should  disregard  any  of 
the  law's  provisions. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  democratic  rights 
In  unions  were  faced  in  1959  by  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  labor-reform  law,  which  I  cospKinsored 
In  the  Houe  and  which  then-Sepator  John 
P.  Kennedy  sponsored  In  Its  Senate  version. 
This  was  a  valid  first  step,  but  exp>erlence 
since  then  proves  that  further  steps  are 
needed. 

The  basic  safeguards  I  have  outlined  must 
be  coupled  with  any  repeal  of  section  14(b)  — 
for  the  sfKclal  privileges  enjoyed  by  unions 
are  linked  both  in  fact  and  in  the  public 
view  with  special  responsibilities.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  would  not 
long  aUow  Federal  sanction  for  compulsory 
membership  In  unions  which  abuse  the  rights 
of  their  members.  This  would  amount  to 
second-class  citizenship  for  millions  of  work- 
ers. Before  long  the  public  would  demand 
mouch  stronger  remedies — such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  antitrust  laws  to  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  high  time  to  put  aside  the  hollow 
cliches  that  permeate  debate  over  this  sub- 
ject. It  Is  time  for  all  factions  of  Industry 
to  recognize  that  collective  bargaining  Is  a 
way  of  life  in  this  country.  And  it  Is  time 
for  union  leaders  to  recognize  that  special 
responsibilities  must  accompany  union  au- 
thority to  require  membership  as  a  condi- 
tion of  employment.  This,  and  not  emotional 
arguments  over  the  right  to  vork,  is  the  real 
issue  in  the  rlght-to-work  battle. 


Russian  Justice  Defied 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  naive  and  dangerous  policies 
of  the  administration  is  the  belief  that 
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the  Soviet  Union  la  mellowing  and  that 
a  policy  of  coexistence  with  communism 
Is  possible. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  which  ought  to  demonstrate  the 
continued  autocracy  of  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem: 

RtrasiAN  JuvncK  Detizd 

A  strange  ttalng  happened  in  a  Moscow 
court  this  week — the  defendants  pleaded  not 
gxillty.  The  accused  In  Soviet  trials,  espe- 
cially those  Involving  ideology,  tend  to  plead 
guilty  and  publicly  humiliate  themselves 
with  confessions.  Their  conduct  can  often 
be  explained  by  long  periods  of  imprison- 
ment and  questioning. 

But  this  week  the  Russian  writers.  Yuri  M. 
Daniel  and  Andrei  D.  Slnyavsky.  who  defied 
the  Kremlin  In  critical  novels,  defied  the  So- 
viet masters  again  by  refusing  to  grovel  and 
say  they  were  wrong. 

The  novelists'  acts  of  bravery  will  probably 
go  for  naught  as  far  as  the  trUil  Is  concerned. 
The  Government-controlled  press  already  re- 
fers to  them  as  "guilty'"  and  anticipates  long 
sentences. 

Yet,  the  day  the  trial  opened,  an  act  of  de- 
fiance occurred  outside  the  courthouse  that 
was  perhaps  as  daring  as  the  ones  that  took 
place  Inside.  A  group  of  young  students 
showed  up  to  demonstrate  against  the  trial. 
They  also  demonstrated  a  truth  that  censors 
of  the  human  spirit  refuse  to  learn.  At- 
tempts to  suppress  InteUectual  freedom  are 
always  too  late.  The  torch  has  already  been 
passed. 


I  Am  an  Americaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.    ROONEY    of    New    York.     Mr. 
Speaker,    under   permission    heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Rouse,  I  Include  with  these  remarks  a 
poem  entitled  "I  Am  an  American,"  writ- 
ten   by    my    constituent.    Miss    Blary 
Wieczorek,  which  reads  as  follows: 
I  Am  am  Amexican 
(By  Mary  A.  Wleczca-ek) 
I  have,  to  my  best,  tried  to  set  down  In  rhyme 
What  I  think  Is  me.  for  now  and  all  time. 

I  am  you  and  I  and  he  and  she. 

I  am  dreams  and  hopes  and  memory.  . 

I  am  young  as  the  spring;  old  as  the  worltl: 

Hard  as  the  years;  and  soft  as  a  ctu-1. 

I  am  bom  of  great  words  and  greater  deeds. 

I  am  all  races,  nationalities,  and  creeds. 

There  Is  nothing  I  haven't  done  once  or  twice. 
I  have  known  both  glory  and  sacrifice. 
I  left  the  home  my  forefathers  trod. 
And  built  a  new  home  with  the  help  of  Ood. 

I  have  lived  ail  over  this  wondlbus  world. 
I    liave   seen   whole   nations   to   destruction 

hurled. 
I  liave  tasted  the  life  of  every  land. 
I  have  searched  for  freedom  and  quiet  peace. 
From  persecution  I  sought  release. 

I  came  because  of  circumstances. 

I  found  a  land  of  second  ciiances: 

Where  everyone  can  do  his  best 

And  earn  his  own  rewards  and  rest. 

I  buUt  this  country  with  blood,  swMt  and 

tear*. 
And  I  built  it  to  \mtt  for  Innumerable  yean. 


I  build  It  for  people,  whose  dreams  like  my 

own. 
Were  only  to  be  happy,  and  left  alone; 
For  people  who  could  not  be  free  In  their 

homelands: 
Who  wanted  their  children  to  be  better  off 

tlian 
They  themselves  were  when   they  were  as 

young. 
Yes,  these  are  the  people  I  everyday  welcome. 

And  there  was  a  time  I  came  in  chains 
But  with  others  I  stood  the  pain. 
And  when  those  chains  were  finally  broken. 
I  found  myself  bound  to  a  larger  yoke,  an' 
I  knew  I  mvtat  face  with  absolute  pride 
The  responsibility  no  one  could   hide 
Of  making  this  land  the  best  of  all 
Where  every  man  could  stand  up  tali 
Feet  planted  firm  and  head  erect, 
.Without  the  slightest  thought  to  defect. 

Based  on  my  memory,  and  built  with  my 

dreams 
I   brought   forth   a   nation  the  world  now 

esteems. 
Although  It  doesn't  quite  match  my  visions. 
It's   the   nearest   thing,  and  with  some  re- 
visions, 
One  day,  I'm  sxire.  my  children  will  see 
This  beautiful  land  as  'twas  meant  to  be. 

But  although  they'll  enjoy  every  marvelous 

thrtll 
Tlieir  hearts  will  be  empty  unless  they  can 

fill 
Them  with  love  for  all  men,  whoever  they  be. 
Whatever  their  color,  creed,  nationality. 

With  so  much  behind  me,  and  much  more  to 

come 
TO  other's  misfortimes  I  cannot  be  numb. 
Wherever  men  die  for  liberty's  sake; 
Where  women  shed  tears  because  their  bearta 

break: 
Where  children  are  more  familiar  with  war. 
Than  playing  with  toys  on  a  living  room  floor; 
Wherever  these  things  occur,  I  declare. 
You  can  bet  yoxxz  life  that  I'U  be  there 
Trying  to  help  to  set  things  right; 
Doing  my  best  to  win  every  fight; 
For  these  are  my  people;  these  are  toy  kin; 
And  It's  surely  my  Job  to  help  them  win — . 
Win  for  themselves  what's  already  mine. 
Thla  Is  my  background — and  f  utiire  design. 

With  victories  and  defeats;  with  smiles  and 

tears; 
With  hopes  and  memory;  with  courage  and 

fears; 
With  history  behind  me — today's  and  back 

when 
m  proudly  say — I  am  an  American. 


Forward  Look  for  Monroe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Octo- 
ber of  last  year,  public  officials  from 
throughout  the  Second  District  of  Michi- 
gan met  at  my  Invitation  for  a  com- 
munity development  conference  which  I 
was  privileged  to  host  here  in  Washing- 
ton— the  first  such  conference  ever  held 
for  our  district,  I  understand.  Of  those 
present  a  number  were  from  the  Monroe 
area  of  the  district.  The  Federal  officials 
present  at  the  conference  described  a 
wide  range  of  Federal  programs,  and  the 
proivlslocs  of  Federal  law  determining 
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whether  or  not  a  community  could  be 
eligible  for  the  various  grants  or  loans 
available  under  each  program.  As  they 
listened,  the  public  officials  from  the 
Monroe  area  realized  that  they  would 
not  be  eligible  for  assistance  In  their 
water  pollution  control  efforts,  which  was 
one  of  their  principal  concerns,  unless 
they  could  agree  on  some  sensible  area- 
wide  approach,  rather  than  a  township- 
by-township  approach. 

Later,  working  together  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable plan  to  follow,  they  began  to 
find  other  situatlOTis  In  which  cooperation 
between  the  many  local  governments 
would  be  advantageous — situations  In 
which  the  Federal  Govemm^t  was  not 
even  involved. 

In  the  months  since,  these  efforts  have 
l^egun  to  produce  results.  Last  month, 
for  example,  funds  were  allocated  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  two  different  Monioe 
County  engineering  projects.  A  week 
later  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admipstratlon  re- 
ceived the  carefully  prepared  application 
of  Ash  Township,  for  Federal  matching 
funds  for  the  construction  of  a  water 
supply  and  a  sewage  collection  system. 

On  February  16.  a  delegation  from  the 
city  of  Monroe  and  surrounding  town- 
ships joined  me  here  in  Washington  to 
deliver  to  the  Director  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Eugene  P.  Foley, 
a  set  of  applications  for  extensive  sewer 
and  water  Improvements  affecting  the 
entire  Monroe  City  area.  Mr.  Donald 
Burton,  coordinator  for  these  Federal 
applications  for  the  county,  has  been 
widely  credited,  both  by  his  colleagues 
and  by  the  Federal  officials  with  whom 
he  has  been  working,  as  a  real  spark- 
plug In  completing  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Monroe  Evening  News  on  January  24 
of  this  year  points  out  the  Importance  of 
the  new  "atmosphere  of  cooperation"  en- 
gendered by  this  effort.  By  unanimous 
consent,  I  Include  this  editorial  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  In  testimony  to  the 
new  Monroe  spirit: 

PoRWAao  Look  fo«  Moneoe 
The  announcement  of  a  large  industrial 
complex  planned  on  a  150-acre  tract  of  land 
at  the  Detroit-Toledo  Expressway  and  North 
Dixie  Highway  Is.  of  course,  a  welcome  piece 
of  news  for  Monroe  and  Monroe  County. 
But  of  at  least  eqiial  Importance,  on  a 
long-range  basis,  Is  the  atmosphere  of  co- 
operation between  city  and  township  officials 
which  made  such  a  development  possible. 
Such  an  atmosphere  presages  orderly  and 
consistent  growth  of  the  Greater  Monroe  area 
that  was  Impossible  under  the  Jealousy-mo- 
tivated policies  of  city  and  township  boards 
in  the  past. 

The  absolute  futility  of  such  policies  be- 
came dramatically  clear  In  Washington,  DC, 
last  November  when  city,  county,  and  town- 
slUp  officials  henrd  reports  from  Federal  repH 
resentatives  about  U.S.  aid  programs  avail- 
able to  local  units  of  government.  The 
common  thread  tlirough  all  these  programs 
was  that  cooperation,  not  rivalry,  among  lo- 
cal governments  was  essential  to  obtaining 
Federal  aid  in  much-needed  improvement 
projects. 

The  liandwrlting  was  on  the  wall.  Mon- 
roe County,  with  a  serious  pollution  problem 
in  many  communities,  could  not  expect  Fed- 
eral help  In  solving  the  dilemma  unless  It 
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^  was  attacked  on  a  widespread  basis.  French- 
town  and  Monroe  Townships,  for  instance, 
were  working  on  plans  for  sewers.  It  be- 
came obvious  that  prospects  for  Federal  aid 
for  their  construction  were  dim  indeed  un- 
less they  cooperated  with  the  city  of  Mon- 
roe in  an  areawlde  sewer  plan  which  would 
prevent   expensive   duplication   of   facilities. 

As  to  the  industrial  complex  Itself,  it's 
still  too  early  for  unrestrained  Joy.  We  well 
recall  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.'s  tak- 
ing of  an  option  on  projierty  at  the  port  of 
Monroe.  Everyone — city  and  port  officials 
alike — were  sure  Dow  was  all  set  to  build 
a  big  plant.  These  plans  now  apparently 
hnve  fallen  through. 

City  and  township  officials  are  convinced 
the  planned  industrial  complex  is  a  certain- 
ty. They  speak  In  terms  of  i.500  Jobs  with- 
in 5  years.  Such  a  development  would  be 
a  boon  to  this  region.  We  surely  hope  their 
optimism  Is  borne  out  by  later  develop- 
ments. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  Indus- 
trial complex,  however,  firm  steps  have  been 
taken  to  establish  city-township  relations 
on  a  cooperative  and  friendly  basis.  This  is 
a  major  advance.  Great  credit  should  go 
to  Mayor  Cohn.  Frenchtown  Township  Super- 
visor Curtis  Yoas,  and  members  of  their  re- 
spective boards  for  opening  the  way  to  what 
should  be  a  tremendous  future  for  Greater 
Monroe. 


Newton  Daily  News  Comments  on 
Cold  War  GI  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  an  editorial  on  the  new 
cold  war  GI  bill  of  rights  from  the  New- 
ton Daily  News  of  Newton,  Iowa,  pub- 
lished on  February  17,  1965. 

The  editorial  makes  the  very  valid 
point  that  cost  of  this  new  program  even- 
tually will  be  repaid  to  the  Government 
in  the  form  of  higher  income  taxes  paid 
by  these  benefiting  from  the  cold  war 
GI  bill.  ^ 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
earlier  programs  enacted  to  provide 
benefits  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  war. 

Veterans  who  participated  In  these 
earlier  programs,  which  included  educa- 
tional benefits,  are  now  making  $1,000 
to  $1,500  more  each  year  than  veterans 
who  did  not  take  part. 

This,  In"  turn,  has  resulted  in  added 
income  tax  payments  to  the  Goverrunent 
totaling  about  $20  billion  over  the  last 
20  years.  The  cost  paid  out  for  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  earlier  pro- 
grams, it  should  be  noted,  was  about 
$14.5  billion. 

Of  course,  legislation  such  as  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  of  rights  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  alone.  The 
program,  by  providing  educational  as- 
sistance to  veterans,  will  raise  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  education  and  thus 
benefit  the  entire  Nation. 


Nonetheless,  It  Is  Important  to  note. 
as  the  Newton  Daily  News  has  done,  that 
this  new  legislation  is  fiscally  sound. 

The  Newton  Daily  News  editorial 
follows : 

Earlizr  GI's  Will  Help  Pat  Bn,L 

The  new  cold  war  GI  bill  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress  involves 
the  outlay  of  a  healthy  chuiUc  of  money — 
some  $2.8 'billion  over  the  next  6  years  be- 
fore it  tapers  off. 

This  is  about  twice  as  much  as  the  ad- 
ministration asked  for  in  Its  original  request. 
But  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  cannot  be 
categorized  as  Inflationary  or  noninflationary, 
that  eludes  analysis  in  columns  of  profit  and 
loss. 

The  fact  is  that  a  sumstantlal  share  of  the 
billions  the  program  will  cost  will  come  from 
the  incomes  of  citizens  in  the  prime  of  their 
working  lives  who  themselves  received  bene- 
fits— college  educations,  vocational  training, 
home  loans,  etc. — under  previous  GI  bills. 

There  were  8.4  million  who  participated 
In  the  first  bill  after  World  War  n.  Another 
2.5  million  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Korean 
GI  bill. 

How  much  more  they  have  earned,  how 
much  more  they  have  contributed  to  the 
Nation  than  they  otherwise  might  have,  is 
Impossible  to  say.  The  monetary  returns  on 
these  Investments  might  perliaps  be  esti- 
mated; in  any  other  terms  it  Is  Incalculable. 

While  the  heavy  hand  the  veterans'  lobbies 
exercise  over  Congress  is  open  to  question 
In  some  matters,  the  new  GI  bill  Is  one  fruit 
of  their  lalxws  everyone  can  applaud.  Theo- 
retically, it  could  be  of  Immediate  benefit  to 
some  3.5  million  veterans  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  services  after  January  31, 
1955.  when  the  Korean  bill  expired. 


Today  and  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  »rew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  February  22.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Walter  Lippmann  has  written  a  column 
which  crystallizes  the  problems  which 
face  this  country.  In  assessing  the  re- 
cent statement  by  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, he  notes  that,  if  the  administration 
really  is  prepared  to  negotiate,  then  It 
must  be  prepared  for  the  formation  of  a 
provisional,  coalition  government  which 
would  organize  a  general  election.  The 
report  of  the  ad  hoc  congressional  con- 
ference on  Vietnam  which  eight  of  us 
sponsored  recognized  this  in  discussing 
the  tenns  of  settlement. 

Mr.  Lippmann  also  points  out  the  con- 
tradiction between  E>ean  Rusk's  state- 
ment that  our  stance  in  Vietnam  will  in- 
crease our  allies'  confidence  in  our  com- 
mitments and  the  article  by  military  ex- 
pert Hansen  Baldwin  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  February  21  which  shows  that 
the  war  In  Vletnsmi  has  almost  exhausted 
our  supply  of  trained  and  ready  combat 
units.  , 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  resui  waiter  Ldppmarm's 
column  which  appeared  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post: 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Feb.  22, 

19661 

Robert  Kennedy's  Point 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  key  question  In  the  Senate  hearings 
has  been  whether  the  administration,  which 
says  that  it  wants  a  negotiated  settlement 
has  in  fact  committed  Itself  to  a  policy 
which  requires  the  unconditional  surrender 
of  the  enemy.  This  is  the  question  which 
Is  at  the  root  of  the  profound  concern  of 
the  Senators.  It  is  also,  most  certainly,  the 
question  which  Is  worrying  the  country. 
The  question  was  not  answered  definitively 
in  the  hearings.  General  Taylor  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  kept  Insisting  that  the  admin- 
istration was  fighting  a  limited  war.  that  Its 
objectives  and  its  targets  were  limited,  and 
that  it  Is  earnestly  seeking  to  engage  Hanoi 
in  discussions  and  negotiations. 

It  has  remained  for  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  to  raise  the  decisive  question  atx>ut 
a  negotiated  settlement,  which  is  whether 
the  administration  is  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  its  adversaries  in  the  field.  We  have 
learned  promptly  from  the  immediate  re- 
actions of  Messrs.  Bundy,  Ball  and  Hum- 
phrey that  the  administration  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  with  Its  adversaries  In 
the  field.  It  does  want  to  negotiate  with 
Hanoi  but  not  with  the  Vletcong  unless  the 
Vietcong  is  acknowledged  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  instrument  of  the  Hanoi 
government.  This  position  is  In  fact  a  de- 
niand  for  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
Vietcong,  which  constitutes  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  military  forces  arrayed 
against  us  In  the  field,  and  it  is  a  demand  for 
the  unconditional  recognition  of  General 
Ky's  government  as  the  only  political  power 
In  South  Vietnam. 

No  one  is  entitled  to  claim  that  he  Is  In 
favor  of  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
unlees  he  is  preptired  to  negotiate  with  all 
bis  Important  adversaries  who  are  engaged 
in  the  fighting.  Senator  Kennedy  has  gone 
to  tlie  heart  of  the  matter  in  fixing  public 
attention  on  the  simile  truth  that  if  the 
administration  wants  to  negotiate.  It  will 
iiave  to  negotiate  with  the  enemy  who  Is 
in  fact  arrayed  against  us. 

This  does  not  mean,  it  seems  to  me.  that 
the  United  States  Itself  sliould  negotiate 
with  the  Vletoong  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  coalition  government  In  South  Viet- 
nam. A  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war 
In  South  Vietnam  will  have  to  be  negotiated  ' 
by  the  South  Vietnam«se,  and  our  pwllcy 
should  be  to  refrain  from  vetoing  It.  We 
shall  tiave  to  cease  putting  our  whole  In- 
fluence and  support  behind  General  Ky,  wlio 
refuses  to  negotiate.  The  makings  of  a 
South  Vietnamese  negotiated  settlement 
Itave  long  been  t>resent  Just  under  the  sur- 
face In  South  Vietnam. 

The  outcome  would  probably  be  some  kind 
of  ooalition  government  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing  a  generai  election.  Such 
a  government  would  of  course  be  vulnerable 
to  the  machinations  of  the  hiard-line  Com- 
munists In  Hanoi  and  Pelping.  Difficult  and 
unattractive  as  this  may  be.  It  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  tlian  an  unlimited  war  to 
achieve  unconditional  surrender.  Moreover, 
there  would  still  be  open  to  us  what  In  my 
own  view  Is  the  only  live  option  we  liave 
ever  bed  In  southeast  Asia.  It  Is  to  help 
provide  the  nuuterial  means  by  which  a 
united  Vietnam— ^JTobably  under  the  rule  of 
Ho  Chi  Minb,  who  is  the  one  national  leader 
of  that  country — could  be  neutral  and  mili- 
tarily Independent  as  regards  China. 

The  partisans  of  our  present  course  will 
do  well  to  study  carefully  Mr.  Hanson  Bald- 
win's article  in  Monday's  New  York  Times. 
It  deals  with  the  present  condition  ol  our 
combat  forces.  Mr.  Baldwin  Is  not  only  the 
leading  military  correspondent  in  contempo- 
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my  journalism,  but  hAa  always  be«o,  and 
probably  •till  la,  a  hawk  In  the  Vietnamese 
debate.  He  tells  us  that  "the  Nation °s  armed 
services  have  almost  exhausted  their  trained 
and  ready  military  unite,  with  all  available 
force*  spread  dangerously  thin  In  Vletntun 
and  elsewhere.  •  •  •  The  commitment  of 
more  than  200,000  men  to  Vietnam,  supported 
by  strong  air  and  naval  forces,  and  the 
maintenance  of  two  divisions  In  Korea,  more 
than  five  in  Europe,  and  of  smaller  units  else- 
where. Including  the  Dominican  Republic, 
have  reduced  the  forces  In  the  United  States 
to  a  training  estabUahment." 

This  report  poaes  for  the  President  the 
enormously  difficult  question  of  how  much 
longer  he  can  overrule  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  on  a  limited  mobilization  of  Reserve 
forces.  It  also  poees  the  question  of  whether 
Secretary  Rusk  iMUlaea  what  he  U  saying 
when  he  tells  us  we  have  some  40  unilateral 
military  commitments  and  that  we  must  be 
prepared  to  fulflll  them  all.  How  can  the 
American  people  have  confidence  In  an  ad- 
ministration which  expands  its  commltmente 
to  the  extent  that  Secretary  Rusk  expands 
them  m  the  face  of  the  condition  of  the 
military  forces? 

Mr.  Baldwin's  article  raises  the  question, 
too,  whether  Secretary  Rusk  realizes  what 
he  Is  saying  when  he  keeps  telling  us  that  the 
credibility  of  all  our  alliances  all  over  the 
world  Is  at  stake  In  South  Vietnam.  Can  he 
really  believe  that  our  value  as  an  ally  In 
Zhirope  rise*  when  we  have  to  draw  more  and 
more  trained  men  out  of  our  Armed  Forces  In 
Xurope  and  replace  them  with  \mtralned 
men?  Mr.  Rusk  has  entangled  himself  In 
the  error  of  falling  to  realize  that  It  Is  not 
what  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  do  but 
what  In  fact  It  Is  willing  and  able  to  do  which 
determines  the  credibility  of  any  one  of  Its 
alliances. 


Settled  Policy 


HON. 


SPEECH 
or 

HALE  BOGGS 


or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  14.  1966 

Mr.  BOOOS.    Mr.  Speaker: 
TT.S.  policy  In  the  Vietnam  war  appears  to 
be  definitely  settled  for  the  time  being — 

The  Tlmes-Plcayune  of  New  Orleans 
declares. 

It  Is  one  of  building  up  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  in  South  Vietnam  and. 
though  It  may  take  years,  to  exterminate  or 
bcuilsh  the  Vletoong — 

Tlie  newspaper  states.  And  it  adds: 
Pnatdent  Johnson  has  now  indicated  the 
definitive  shape  of  the  policy  by  saying  that 
he  had  the  overwhelming  backing  of  the 
country  and  of  Oongreas  for  the  course  the 
administration  la  pursuing. 

The  editorial  declared: 

Why  we  are  m  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  ua.  la 
beoomlng  better  understood.  The  short  rea- 
son: To  stop  aggreaalon.  But  It  Is  not  merely 
to  etop  the  attempted  take-over  of  the  Vlet- 
naoMae.  It  Is  even  more  to  raise  a  barrier 
to  the  almost  Umltleaa  plans  of  the  Pelplng 
Reda  to  spread  their  wars  of  liberation  as  fMt 
■a  they  can  find  opportunlttea  *  •  *.    A  long 


war  In  Vietnam  carrlea  with  It  some  hasards. 
But  the  hazards  of  falling  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge now  are  probably  much  more  grave. 

Here  is  a  thought-provoking  article  on 
an  issue  of  national  concern  and  I  am 
making  it  available  for  the  Record,  where 
others  can  study  it  in  depth : 
I  From  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tlmes-Plcayune. 
Feb.  14.  19661 
U.S.  Virr  PoLiCT  Seems  Settled 

U.S.  policy  In  the  Vietnam  war  appears  to 
be  definitely  settled  for  the  time  being.  It 
Is  one  of  building  up  military  and  economic 
strength  In  South  Vietnam  and.  though  It 
may  take  years,  to  exterminate  or  banish 
the  Vletcong. 

President  Johnson  has  now  Indicated  the 
definitive  shape  of  the  policy  by  saying  that 
he  had  the  overwhelming  backing  of  the 
country  and  of  Congress  for  the  course  the 
administration  is  pursuing.  Ho  avers  that 
there  Is  little  or  no  difference  between  that 
policy  and  what  main  witnesses  have  snld 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlt- 
tee.  "No  one  wants  to  escalate}  the  war 
•  •  •  no  one  wants  to  surrender  and  pull 
out,"  he  said. 

As  we  read  It  at  the  moment  the  outlook 
Is  this:  A  long  gruelling  war  with  gradually 
rising  pressure  on  the  Communists  but  also 
restrictions  on  escalation  that  might  result 
I  m  a  bigger  war;  Intensified  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  guerrillas  combined  with  economic 
Improvement  projects  to  lift  the  spirit  of 
the  Vietnamese  In  the  villages  and  strengthen 
their  wUI  to  thrust  out  the  Vletcong  infil- 
trators. 

The  economic-morale  problem  won't  be 
solved  In  a  month  or  a  year  but  it  has  to 
be  a  part  of  a  winning  war  (and  after  war) 
strategy.  Experts  believe  that  the  Job  can 
be  done  If  it  Is  pursued  with  the  determina- 
tion that  should  mark  all  aspects  of  the 
war  effort. 

This  country  will  pursue  Its  drive  for  ncRo- 
tlatlons  to  end  the  hostilities.  Nothing 
promising  has  yet  developed.  Until  it  does, 
there  la  no  alternative  to  getting  on  with 
the  war  business. 

The  "quit  Vietnam"  element  In  the  United 
States  has  been  having  its  say.  From  here 
out  It  probably  will  be  looked  on  with  In- 
creasing disapproval  wherever  It  is  shown 
to  Interfere  with  the  deadly  serious  war 
effort. 

Why  we  are  In  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  us. 
Is  becoming  better  understood.  The  short 
reason:  To  stop  aggression.  But  It  Is  not 
merely  to  stop  the  attempted  takeover  of 
the  Vietnamese.  It  Is  even  more  to  raise  a 
barrier  to  the  almost  limitless  plans  of  the 
Pelplng  Reds  to  spread  their  wars  of  libera- 
tion as  fast  aa  they  can  find  opportunttlee. 
There  Is  nothing  secret  about  these  Chinese 
sponsored  national  liberation  fronts  aa  stand- 
ing policy  with  the  Mao  regime  and  Its  satel- 
lites. Any  success  with  It  In  Vietnam  would 
probably  open  up  a  bag  of  troubles  In  areaa 
outreachlng  southeast  Asia. 

A  long  war  In  Vietnam  carrlea  with  It  some 
hazards.  But  the  hasarda  of  falling  to  meet 
the  challenge  now  are  probably  much  more 
grave. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Rxcoao. 


LAWS  RELAnVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCtTMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  niunber.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133.^.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documenu  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
apecUve,  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  CoNcxEasioNAi.  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
RccoKD  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  aale.  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  p. 
1039). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concktssional  Rxcoao,  the  person 
ordering  the  some  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(VB.  Code,  tlUe  44,  see.  185,  p.  1942). 


A  Proud  Look  Back— A  ConfideBt 
Look  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club,  an  organization 
with  unmatched  service  to  the  motorists 
of  Illinois.  The  Chicago  Motor  Club 
headed  by  its  able  president.  Mr.  Gerald 
W.  Cavanagh,  has  been  most  helpful  to 
me  In  my  efforts  to  promote  a  midstate, 
north-south  and  east-west  expressway 
through  central  Illinois.  This  aid  has 
been  most  appreciated  and  I  would  add 
my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Gerald  W. 
Cavanagh  and  the  club  members  on  Its 
60th  anniversary  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  many  years  of  future  success 
and  service  to  all  the  motorists  of  Illi- 
nois. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  have  the  text  of 
President  Cavanagh's  60th  anniversary 
message  contained  in  the  January  1966 
Issue  of  Motor  News  printed  at  this  place 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  message  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  Proud  Look  Back — A  Confident 
Look  Ahead 
This  year,  as  you  will  note  elsewhere  In 
this  edition  of  Motor  News,  marks  the  60th 
anniversary  of  your  Chicago  Motor  Club. 
The  Chicago  Motor  Club  tradition  of  un- 
matched personalized  service  to  the  motorist 
dates  back  to  1906  and  all  of  us  who  serve 
you  are  indeed  proud  of  this  record  of 
achievement. 

Anniversaries,  of  course,  are  Important 
events  In  the  life  of  a  corporation.  Just  aa 
they  are  meaningful  to  individuals.  How- 
ever, your  employees  at  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club  are  aware  that  this  year's  60th  anniver- 
sary celebration — while  representing  a  mile- 
atone  for  all  of  us — is  Impwtant  to  you  only 
for  what  It  means  In  the  way  of  continued 
service,  protection,  and  progress. 

While  we  hope  that  during  the  cmnlng 
months  you  will  permit  us  some  fond  rem- 
iniscing about  the  Chicago  Motor  Club's 
distinguished  accomplishments  since  1906, 
rest  assured  we  are  alert  to  the  fact  that  It 
la  the  future  which  Is  most  Important  and 
meaningful,  not  the  past. 

Your  Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  (to  which  you 
automatically  belong  as  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club)  look  forward  to  the 
years  ahead  with  optimum  and  enthtislasm. 
Both  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  continue  to  grow 
at  a  record  pace,  thereby  assuring  you  of  the 
beet  motor  club  service  avaUable  anywhere 
In  the  world.  ^'^ 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  about 
the  great  American  romance  with  the  auto- 
mobile.   It  has  been  the  privilege  of  many 


Appendix 

of  us  here  at  the  club  to  grow  up  and  ma- 
tiire  during  the  era  when  the  United  States 
became  a  nation  on  wheels. 

Today  there  are  more  than  75  million  pas- 
senger cars  In  the  United  States  and  more 
than  97  million  licensed  drivers.  By  1980 
these  flg^ures  will  become  even  more  astro- 
nomical, as  each  year  finds  more  and  more 
cars  and  drivers  on  our  streets  and  high- 
ways. 

As  the  range  of  yotu-  motoring  has  widened, 
so  has  the  range  of  our  Interest  and  respon- 
sibility to  you.  The  problems  of  the  motor- 
ist have  become  more  complex  each  year — 
thereby  making  each  year  more  challenging 
for  tis  If  we  are  to  properly  serve  your  every 
motoring  need. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Club-American  Auto- 
mobile Association  were  pioneering  and  traU- 
blazlng  the  way  for  future  generations  of 
motorists  when  many  of  the  problems  now 
met  and  solved  were  not  even  In  sight. 
More  Important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
although  60  years  Is  a  broad  measure  of  time, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  have  preserved  the 
spirit  of  youthful  vigor  and  zeal  so  necessary 
to  serve  todays  multiplicity  of  motoring  re- 
quirements. 

The  history  of  your  Chicago  Motor  Club- 
American  Automobile  Association  is  a  color- 
ful one,  paralleUng  the  growth  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Looking  back,  if  you  wlU  permit  me 
this  bit  of  prtdeful  nostalgia,  your  Chicago 
Motor  Club  can  point  to  a  record  of  "pulling 
Illinois  and  Indiana  out  of  the  mud"  and 
speeding  a  modem  road  network  for  both 
States;  of  developing  and  maintaining  the 
worlds  best  touring  service  for  motorists;  of 
pioneering  and  sponsoring  the  llfesavlng 
school  safety  patrol  movement;  of  my  col- 
league Joseph  H.  Braun's  remarkable  achieve- 
ment In  eliminating  speed  traps  and  other 
unjust  gouges  of  the  motorist;  of  Introducing 
sound,  progressive  legislation  designed  to 
make  your  driving  safer  and  more  econcml- 
cal;  of  opposing  unjust  legislation  which 
would  have  placed  unfair  burdens  upon  the 
motorist;  of  leading  the  campaign  for  inten- 
sive behlnd-the-wheel  driver  education 
courses  for  our  children;  and  of  being  the 
voice  of  the  motorist  wherevw  and  when- 
ever it  was  necessary  few  that  voice  to  be 
heard  loud  and  clear. 

In  recalling  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  list 
of  achievements  through  the  years,  It  la  also 
fitting  that  I  pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  great 
names  In  motor  club  history — departed  lead- 
ers Uke  Charles  M.  Hayes,  Joseph  J.  Cava- 
nagh. and  James  E.  Bulger— men  without 
whom  the  Chicago  Motor  Club's  eoth  anni- 
versary story  could  not  have  been  written. 

AND    WHAT    at    THE    FUTURE? 

Prom  my  vantage  point,  as  president  of  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club,  our  motoring  horizons 
appear  unlimited,  as  do  our  opportunlUes  of 
serving  you,  the  member. 

The  crystal  baU  people  predict  that  there 
will  be  100  million  passenger  cars  In  America 
by  1960.  That  means  we  must  make  plana 
now  for  more  superhighways,  parking  areaa, 
and  increased  safety  measures.  There  will  be 
great  changes  In  our  highways  and  our  cars. 
Naturally,  your  club's  services  will  keep  pace 
with  all  these  developments. 

Only  one  thing  will  remain  constant  In  the 
years  ahead.  Human  nature  wUl  not  change. 
You  will  have  much  more  leisure  time,  owing 
to  automation  and  other  advances,  and  you 
will  spend  that  time  on  travel  at  home  and 


abroad.  Chicago  Motor  Club-American  Au- 
tomobile Association  tour  and  travel  services 
will  be  geared  to  blend  with  this  accelerated 
pattern. 

We  can  also  assume  that  powerful  blocs 
undoubtedly  will  continue  to  attempt  to 
divert  motorists'  tax  money  to  nonhighway 
purposes.  The  Chicago  Motor  Club-Ameri- 
can Automobile  Association  will  continue  to 
vigorously  speak  out  for  the  motorist  when 
these  issues  arise.  Unwarranted  restrictive 
legislation  will  be  Introduced  and  will  be  op- 
posed. The  expanded  motoring  population 
In  the  years  ahead  will  need  repreeentatlon 
even  more  than  It  does  today — representa- 
tion provided  the  car  owner  only  by  your 
Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  American  Auto- 
mobUe  Association.  * 

Ten,  twenty,  another  sixty  years  from  now. 
your  Chicago  Motor  Club — a  corporation  not 
for  profit — will  be  as  earnestly  defending  the 
rights  of  the  motoring  public  as  it  does  today. 
New  services,  undreamed  of  in  our  present 
economy,  will  be  at  your  disposal.  The  en- 
during Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  in  the  future  as  In 
the  past,  will  continue  In  the  front  lines  of 
civic  work,  traffic  safety  activities  and  legis- 
lative representation — all  the  while  main- 
taining the  unmatched  personalized  services 
which  you  have  come  to  expect  from  us  and 
which  cannot  be  fotind  anywhere  else. 

In  the  exciting  years  ahead,  you  will  need 
the  services  that  can  be  provided  only  by  the 
Chicago  Motor  Club  and  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  even  more  than  Is  the 
case  today. 

Your  motor  club  (now  approaching  the 
300,000  membership  mark)  and  the  American 
Automobile  Association  (with  more  than  9 
mUllon  members  on  the  rolls)  look  forward 
to  the  coming  yean  with  great  anticipation, 
dedicated  always  to  serving  you,  the  member, 
the  meet  indispensable  Individual  In  our 
business.  We  hope  you  will  help  w  grow 
even  faster  by  recommending  friends  and 
relatives  for  membership  In  the  club.  Re- 
member, aa  your  club's  membership  grows, 
the  "voice  of  organized  motordom"  becomes 
stronger  and  more  effective  on  both  the  Na- 
tional and  State  level. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  ua  at  your  club.  I  thank 
you  for  yotir  unstinting  loyalty  and  support, 
without  which  there  could  be  no  Chicago 
Motor  Club-American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion and  pledge  our  untiring  efforts  toward 
maintaining  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  tradi- 
tion of  distingruished  service. 


Watershed  Projects  Benefit  Kentacky 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  NATCHER 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

BIT.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cwi- 
slder  the  Watershed  Protectkm  and 
Flood  Preventlpn  Act,  Public  Law  666, 
to  be  on*  of  the  most  popular  and  help-^ 
ful  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  recent  years. 
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In  my  home  State  of  Kentucky.  143 
communities  have  requested  assistance 
under  the  small  watershed  program  au- 
thorized by  the  act.  Thlrty-flve  of  these 
have  been  authorized  for  help  in 
formulating;  a  watershed  project  plan  to 
improve  resource  use  and  prevent  flood- 
ing of  watershed  lands. 

TMienty-three  projects  have  been  ap- 
proved for  UJ3.  Department  of  A^cul- 
ture  help  in  ixistalUng  the  measures  called 
for  in  their  work  plans,  and  the  measures 
are  now  being  accomplished.  Two  proj- 
ects. Twin  Creek  in  Harrison  County 
and  Meadow  Creek  in  Wayne  County, 
have  been  completed.  The  23  active 
projects  Involve  a  combined  total  of  1.- 
862,700  acres.  Only  three  other  States  in 
the  Nation  have  a  larger  acreage  of 
watershed  projects  in  operation.  I  be- 
lieve this  record  speaks  well  for  my  State, 
and  It  strengthens  my  longstanding  sup- 
port of  the  program. 

I  consider  the  record  of  aecompllsh- 
ments  in  the  23  projects  to  be  unusually 
good.  Of  the  187  flood  water  retarding 
structures  planned.  70  have  been  com- 
pleted. In  addition,  14  multiple-purpose 
structures  have  been  planned,  and  8  of 
these  have  been  completed.  Conserva- 
tion land  treatment  work  Is  progressing 
well,  too.  In  the  Cypress  Creek  project 
in  Union  County,  for  example,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  farms  are  operated 
under  conservation  plaits  developed  with 
the  aid  of  the  Union  County  Soil  Con- 
servation District,  and  cooperating  land- 
owners have  applied  nearly  all  of  the 
measures  needed  for  land  stabilization 
and  watershed  protection. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  all  the  water- 
shed projects  in  operation  in  Kentucky — 
both  Public  Law  566  and  pilot— is  $56.- 
301,000.  More  than  53  percent  of  the 
total  is  non-Pederal  costs.  This  impres- 
slve  record  of  local  financial  participa- 
tion Is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  interest 
and  willingness  of  local  sponsors  to  use 
their  resources  to  the  fullest  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  project  programs. 

Reduced  flood  damages  and  other  di- 
rect benefits  are  plainly  evident  in  the 
projects  where  some  or  all  of  the  meas- 
uree  have  been  applied.  In  addition, 
there  are  some  important  benefits  from 
these  projects  that  extend  far  beyond  the 
watershed  boundaries.  For  example, 
watershed  activity  in  Kentucky  has  cre- 
ated more  than  2.300  surface  acres  of 
water.  These  bodies  of  water  have  pro- 
vided more  than  19.700  visitor-days  of 
recreation  since  1962.  An  estimated  349 
man-years  of  employment  have  resulted 
from  watershed  construction  since  1960. 
Fifteen  new  Industries  or  businesses  em- 
ploying 774  people  have  sprung  up  be- 
cause of  the  watershed  work.  Another 
28  industries  and  businesses  have  ex- 
panded to  give  employment  to  more  than 
80^  additional  people. 

These  watershed  project  results  are 
substantial  contributions  to  the  economy 
and  general  well  being  of  Kentucky  real- 
dents.  I  salute  the  local  Initiative  and 
effort,  and  ci4>aUe  asslAance  from  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels,  that  made  these  re- 
sults possible. 


Mnltilateral  Diplomacy  ia  di« 
Nuclear  A^e 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PSNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Israel's 
distinguished  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Abba  Eban.  offered  some 
thoughtful  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  modern  diplomacy  in  the  Owen  Rob- 
erts lecture  which  he  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  Philadel- 
phia on  February  8.  Especially  inter- 
esting were  Mr.  Eban's  comments  on  the 
capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
United  Nations  as  an  instrument  of 
diplomacy. 

Unforturmtely,  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Eban's  lecture  is  not  available.  Instead. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  synopsis 
of  Mr.  Eban's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  synopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Synopsis    or    Owen    Roberts    I.ECTuac    Ds- 

LivKKEO   BT   Mb.    Abba   Ebas.   on    Mclti- 

LATEBAL  Diplomacy   in   tub  Nuclzab  Acb 

During  the  past  two  decades  International 
relations  have  been  dominated  by  publlo 
debate  and  conference  diplomacy.  The  ret- 
icence and  intimacy  of  the  classic  diplomacy 
have  fallen  Into  disuse.  It  Is  co&unonly  be- 
lieved that  a  special  nobtUty  attaches  to 
International  relations  II  they  are  conducted 
In  the  public  view,  and  amongst  more  than 
two  governments.  The  Idealism  of  the  poet- 
war  decades  reacts  with  suspicion  to  secret, 
bilateral  discourse.  This  concept  was  first 
expresed  by  Woodrow  Wilson:  "Open  cove- 
nants openly  arrived  at.  after  which  there 
shall  be  no  private  understandings  of  any 
kind,  but  diplomacy  shall  proceed  always 
frankly  and  in  the  public  view."  The  motive 
for  the  Wllsonlan  view  had  been  formulated 
by  Its  author  some  years  before:  "The  great 
things  remaining  to  be  done  can  only  b« 
done  with  the  whole  world  as  a  stage  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  universal  forces  of 
mankind." 

After  20  years  of  Intensive  practice,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  continuing  crisis,  a  new 
classification  of  experience  becomes  possible. 
There  is  room  for  a  more  balanced  and  re- 
served Judgment  about  the  virtues  of  multi. 
lateral  diplomacy:  and  the  classic  procedures 
need  to  be  saved  from  the  disrepute  Implicit 
in  the  Wllsonlan  definlUon. 

It  Is  true  that  the  new  parliamentary  di- 
plomacy responds  to  some  of  the  realities  of 
the  ndclear  world.  For  the  first  time  in 
human  history  mankind  Is  Joined  In  a  com- 
mon destiny  of  danger  and  opportunity.  For 
centuries  events  occurring  in  one  part  of  the 
world  had  no  repercussions  in  distant  lands. 
Today  the  main  problems  affecting  the  hu- 
man situation  cannot  be  discussed ,  still  less 
solved  except  on  a  planetary  scale.  These 
are  the  Issues  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
all  nations  and  which  therefore  transcend 
the  speclflc  Interests  of  each.  During  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  it  is  necoBsary  to 
plan  the  affairs  of  the  City  of  Man  as  a  whole. 
The  new  technologies  open  up  unprecedented 
horizons  of  danger  and  hope.  This  planet 
facea  the  problems  of  Its  relations  to  the 
world  of  space.     The  earth  will  double  its 


population  In  the  next  three  decades  with 
no  corresponding  growth  of  resources  In 
sight.  More  than  IVa  billion  people  suffer 
from  malnutrition  in  various  degrees.  In  the 
golden  age  of  science  700  mllUon  adults — a 
third  of  the  world's  adult  population — are 
totally  illiterate.  The  gap  between  the  stand- 
ard of  life  In  the  advanced  and  the  develop- 
ing states  is  too  wide  to  permit  the  evolution 
of  a  harmonious  and  peaceful  International 
order.  The  fabric  of  our  planet — Its  soil, 
water,  mineral,  and  air — f.ice  exhaustion  or 
pollution  or  both.  Our  generation  has  no 
special  right  to  hand  the  planet  on  to  our 
children  in  a  worse  natural  condition  than 
that  in  which  we  found  it.  There  Is  no 
effective  machinery  for  peacekeeping,  even 
In  disputes  not  affecting  the  great  powers. 

The  paradox  Is  that  these  universal  Issues 
do  not  have  the  priority  of  discussion  In  the 
InternaUonal  forums.  TTie  summit  meetings 
discuss  local  geographical  conflicts  without 
reference  to  larger  global  issues.  It  Is  prob- 
able that  great  powers  which  are  divided  on 
points  of  conflict  In  Euroi>e.  Asia.  Africa,  and 
the  American  Continent  might  find  some 
common  ground  In  a  joint  assault  on  the 
planetary  problems  which  I  have  outlined. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  what 
the  United  Nations  can  do  in  the  political 
and  security  field  and  to  underestimate  Its 
unlimited  opportunity  in  the  field  of  acceler- 
ated development. 

But  while  the  United  Nations  and  other 
supranational  organizations  exprees  the  new 
planetary  splrlf  this  doea  not  mean  that 
they  are  endowed  with  perfection,  or  that 
there  is  no  danger  in  their  indiscriminate 
use.  I  suggest  the  following  dangers  for  re- 
flection and  action: 

The  need  to  conduct  all  international 
relations  In  pubUc  view  tends  to  sharpen 
differences  and  to  discourage  honorable 
compromise. 

The  parliamentary  procedures  of  the 
United  Nations  encourage  bargains  and  com- 
pacts which  destroy  relevance.  A  nation 
which  seeks  a  result  In  one  conflict  will  pur- 
sue support  by  committing  its  attitude  Irrele- 
vant In  another. 

There  Is  too  much  emphasis  by  the  United 
Nations  on  public  debate,  too  little  on  quiet 
negotiation.  The  question  Is  whether  the 
United  Nations  Is  an  arena  for  the  waging 
of  conflict*  or  an  Instrument  for  resolving 
them.  ^ 

There  is  a  tendjRcy  toward  constitutional 
disintegration  In  favor  of  excessive  pragma - 
tisnL  Two  examples  are  relevant:  A  simple 
majority  has  ruled  In  the  General  Assembly 
on  a  substantive  Issue,  and  the  right  of 
access  to  the  Security  CouncU  for  discussion 
of  an  armed  conflict  has  been  challenged. 
Neither  contingency  waa  ever  foreseen  by 
the  charter. 

Self-appointed  "international"  conferences 
are  debasing  multilateral  diplonxacy  by  ex- 
cluding sute«  whose  Interests  they  attack, 
and  by  refusing  to  bind  themselves  to  char- 
ter principles. 


Praise  for  LUUC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  add  to  the  praise  already 
given  to  an  organization  which  cele- 
brated  its  37th   anniversary   this  past 
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week,  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican Citizens,  commonly  known  as 
LULAC.  I  know,  from  personal  experi- 
ence, of  the  fine  work  they  are  doing  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  \SS.  citizens  of 
Latin  American  ancestry.  In  my  dis- 
trict, there  are  several  active  LULAC 
chapters  which  are  especially  distin- 
guished for  their  efforts  to  increase  voter 
registration  and  participation  among 
their  members  and  in  the  community  at 
large. 

The  members  of  LULAC  In  my  district 
are  also  noteworthy  for  the  strong  social 
conscience  which  they  manifest.  They 
have  often  given  voice  to  their  concern 
about  the  general  welfare  at  the  local 
and  State  level,  promoting  not  just  the 
cause  of  their  own  members,  but  of  all 
their  fellow  citizens.  Their  participa- 
tion in  Project  Head  Start  in  many  com- 
munities is  one  example  of  their  concern 
for  all  the  members  of  our  society. 

I  would  not  want  to  forget  Mr 
Speaker,  the  fiestas  which  the  LULAC  s 
sponsor,  which  highlight  the  life  of  many 
communities  and  which  not  only  enter- 
tain, but  educate  us  all  to  the  heritage 
which  they  possess.  Such  occasions 
serve  a  highly  valuable  function  in  pro- 
moting goodwiU  and  respect  among  the 
peoples  of  differing  ancestry  who  live 
together  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  stating  that  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens is  to  be  commended  for  the  activities 
of  the  past  37  years  and  wished  all  possi- 
ble success  for  their  future  efforts 


continue  to  grow  and  the  small  business- 
man's InteresU  will  be  carefully  safeguarded. 
I',  Is  heartening  to  note  that  Mr.  Racusln, 
a  career  civil  servant  who  har  worked  at  all 
steps  of  the  procurement  ladder  and  whose 
experience  and  knowledge  have  made  Mm 
particularly  accredited,  has  been  elevated 
to  this  high  p>06t.  I  am  equally  pleased  that 
the  Air  Force  has  shown  unusual  wisdom  In 
selecting  a  man  of  Mr.  Racusin's  caliber  to 
Implement  the  congressional  mandate  in 
behalf  of  the  small  businessman. 


Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'or 


Aaron  J.  Racutin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or   FLOBIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  remarks 
which  I  have  prepared  concerning  the 
recent  elevation  of  Mr.  Aaron  J.  Racusln 
to  the  position  of  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Procure- 
ment Management. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  Smathebs:  Aaron  J 
Racusin,  DEPtJTT  Assistant  Secretary  or 
THE  Air  Force  fob  Procurement  Manage- 
ment 

Recently  an  appontment  was  made  in  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  elevating  Mr 
Aaron  J.  Racusln  to  the  position  of  DeputV 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Procurement  Management.  This  appoint- 
ment results  from  recognition  of  experience, 
dedication,  and  unusual  abUlty  as  demon- 
strated by  a  most  deserving  pubUc  servant. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement.  Senate  Ckjmmlttee  on 
Small  Business.  I  have  been  aware,  for  many 
years,  of  Mr.  Racusin's  contribution  to  the 
smaU  business  community.  With  Mr  Ra- 
cusln in  this  new  position.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Air  Force  smaU  business  program  wUl 


HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF    TENNESSZE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
times  when  freedom  Is  being  tested 
throughout  the  world,  our  country  con- 
tinues to  lead  in  the  fight  for  liberty. 

Miss  Eva  Harris,  of  E>ayton,  Tenn., 
recently  won  first  place  In  a  Jaycette 
sponsored  Americanism  essay  contest  at 
Rhea  County  High  School  Her  paper 
clearly  links  the  future  of  our  Nation 
with  the  historic  past  and  points  to  pa- 
triotism as  the  cement  that  binds  our 
country  together. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  her  es- 
say on  Americanism  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Americanism 
(By  Eva  Harris) 
"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls. 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot, 
will,  In  this  crisis,  shrink  away  from  the  serv- 
ice Of  their  country:  but  he  that  stands  it 
now.  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man 
and  woman.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we 
esteem  too  lightly;  It  U  deamess  that  gives 
everything  its  value."  So  were  the  thoughts 
that  Thomas  Paine  expressed  in  his  famous 
works,  "The  Crises."  These  were  written 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  which 
Americans  were  fighting  for  their  freedom 
from  England. 

People  came  to  America  from  England  be- 
cause they  desired  freedom— complete  free- 
dqpi  that  they  were  not  getting  at  home. 
After  settling  here,  the  people  were  sUll  con- 
trolled by  the  mother  country  and  were  not 
given  the  "rights  as  Englishmen"  as  had 
been  promised  In  their  charters. 

The  Americans  declared  their  Independ- 
ence on  July  4,  1776,  In  the  formal  petition 
sent  to  the  King.  This  petition  feeing  re- 
fused, they  then  resorted  to  arms  to  prove 
to  the  mother  country  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  be  free  and  have  all  political 
allegiance  dissolved.  Through  hardships  and 
toll,  cold  of  winter,  and  unequipped  soldiers 
w.^  the  Revolutionary  War  fought.  But 
happy  was  the  day  and  long  to  be  remem- 
bered when  King  George  finally  had  to  yield 
and  grant  Independence  to  our  country. 

A  young  nation  developed,  a  constitu- 
tion— the    greatest    document    In   history 

was  adopted,  and  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment was  established. 

As  time  passed  on  and  additional  States 
were  developed,  there  arose  differences  be- 
tween the  commercial  North  and  the  agri- 
cultural South.  So  great  grew  these  differ- 
ences that  war  resulted — another  long,  hard 
war  to  prove  further  the  liberty  on  which 
America  waa  founded. 

Our  Nation  lias  been  In  other  wars  clvU 
and  worldwide.    All  of  these  have  been  to 
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prove  that  Americans  love  liberty  so  mucJi 
they  cannot  let  go  of  It. 

The  Englishman,  Thomas  Paine,  who  cam* 
to  America  to  fight  for  the  colonists  In  the 
Revolutionary  War,  said  that  God  planned 
the  war;  tliat  He  Intended  for  America  to 
become  a  democratic  country  and  an  example 
to  all  the  world.  Truly  It  does  seem  that 
God  has  always  led  our  country  to  victory, 
not  only  In  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  In 
other  wars  as  weU.  America  has  been  blessed 
until  today  It  U  the  richest  Nation  of  the 
world,  economically  speaking. 

Today  almost  200  years  later  are  we  still 
In  the  "times  that  try  men's  soiUs"?  Do 
we,  as  Americans  of  the  present  day,  really 
love  and  appreciate  our  country  as  our  great 
men  of  the  past,  such  as  George  Washing- 
ton. Thomas  Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  others  have  done?  Are  we  the  summer 
soldiers  and  the  sunshine  patriots  shrinking 
away  from  service  and  esteeming  it  too 
lightly?  Can  we  fiUly  realize  the  price  the 
early  leaders  of  our  country  had  to  pay  for 
the  liberty  we  enjoy  so  much  today? 

Never  will  words  be  powerful  enough  to 
exp.-ess  the  debt  we  as  Americans  today  owe 
to  the  Americans  of  the  past.  This  debt  can 
never  be  paid,  even  In  fraction,  but  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  American  to  try  every  day 
of  his  life  by  showing  his  love  and  patriotism 
Our  motto  should  be  the  words  of  the 
familiar  song  "America":  "My  country  tU 
of  thee,  sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I 
sing." 


Estonian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  24,  1966,  Estonians  aU  over  the 
world  are  recalling  the  re-creation  of 
their  free  Independent  nation.  Forty- 
eight  years  ago  cm  this  date  the  people 
of  Estonia  constituted  the  RepubUc  of 
Estonia,  and  thus  reestablished  their  na- 
tional independence  which  they  had  lost 
in  the  course  of  imperialist  Russian  ex- 
pansion toward  the  West. 

But  the  Estonian  people  were  able  to 
enjoy  their  freedom  for  merely  two  dec- 
ades.   The  new  masters  of  Russia the 

Communists — with  their  Red  army  over- 
ran and  occupied  the  country  during 
World  War  n.  This  fiagrant  assault 
against  her  peaceful  neighbor  Initiated 
Soviet  Union's  westward  march  for 
world  domination.  Thus,  in  It  the  be- 
ginning of  today's  international  tensions 
and  threat  to  peace  may  be  found. 

Since  this  event,  the  Estonian  people 
have  been  suffering  under  the  oppressive 
yoke  of  their  Communist  taskmasters. 
Their  lot  under  the  Soviet  neocolonialist 
rule  has  been  of  the  vanquished;  but 
they  still  have  held  fast  to  their  con- 
fidence that  Estonia  will  regain  her  free- 
dom and  independence.  Their  hope  for 
that  rests  in  the  main  on  the  United 
States  as  the  acknowleaged  leader  of  the 
free  Western  World. 

We  recall  Estonian  Independence  Day 
each  year  to  reaffirm  our  friendship  and 
support  of  the  people  in  Estonia  for 
whom  freedom  Is  still  a  memory  and  a 
dream.    The  Estonians  who  have  come 
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to  the  United  States  are  a  vital,  con- 
tributing group  of  citizens.  They  know, 
as  few  can  who  have  lived  in  freedom 
all  their  lives,  the  speed  and  ease  with 
which  liberty  can  be  stolen  and  the  suf- 
fering endured  until  it  Is  regained. 

Most  of  all,  on  this  day  we  lot*  to  the 
future  and  resolve  that  we  will  never 
recognize  the  Soviet  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  we  will  never  forget 
the  true  Estonia  which  must  one  day 
again  be  free. 


Incompetenta  to  ride  free,  and  the  unscrupu- 
lous to  cheat. 

Before  this  train  of  consequences  Is  Invited, 
we  look  to  Congress  to  exanUne  with  utmost 
care  each  proposal  and  the  whole  package  of 
proposals  to  be  laid  before  It  this  year. 

Kor  the  entire  system  of  free,  private  en- 
terprise depends  upon  the  employer's  ability 
to  maintain  a  balance  between  efficiency  and 
costs — a  balance  already  sorely  threatened  In 
many  cases  by  soaring  taxes  and  wages.  If 
a  new  set  of  laws  Is  now  to  Increase  both  ends 
of  the  burden — undermining  efficiency  while 
sharply  raising  the  costs  of  production — the 
results  could  be  ruinous. 


Scctioa  14(b)  Battle  Jnst  a  Prelude? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  19€6 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  on  HJl.  8282.  a  bill  which 
proposes  sweeping  changes  in  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  program,  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  possible  dangers  of 
the  legislation  and  cautions  the  Congress 
to  examine  the  proposal  with  great  care. 

There  is  increasing  concern  among  em- 
ployers In  the  Chicago  area  about  these 
suggested  revisions,  and  I  Join  in  urging 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  before  action  Is 
taken. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SBCTION    14(b)    BATHJt   JUBT    A    PaiXUDK? 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Senate  kill  the  pro- 
posed repealer  for  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act — the  section  that  enables  States 
to  make  their  own  laws  regarding  compulsory 
unionism.  Labor  leaders'  main  Interest  In 
the  repealer  has  been,  we  are  convinced,  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  relieve  them 
of  the  need  to  persuade  workers  to  Join  their 
unlcxis,  and  to  augment  their  own  strength. 
That  strength  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated In  the  last  few  years.  In  strikes  affect- 
ing the  entire  economy,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
vival of  whole  clUes.  As  the  New  York  tran- 
sit strike  made  clear,  the  need  Is  not  to  aug- 
ment that  power,  but  to  bring  It  under  some 
kind  of  discipline  when  It  menaces  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

No>w  Charles  Ntcodemus  of  the  Dally  News 
Washington  bureau  reveals  that  the  repeal 
of  14(b)  was.  In  the  eye*  ot  at  least  some 
labor  people,  a  secondary  target  at  best,  and 
perhaps  only  a  smokescreen.  What  orga- 
nized labor  really  wants  from  Congress  this 
year,  ke  concludes.  Is  far-reac^lng  changes 
In  the  structure  of  the  Federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program. 

Changes  already  proposed  would: 
Broaden  coverage  and  greatly  extend  un- 
employment benefits. 

By  setting  up  Federal  standards  and  Im- 
posing tax  penalties  for  noncompliance,  whip 
Into  Une  those  States  whose  own  laws  lagged 
behind  the  Federal  norma. 

Hers  Is  a  framework  for  establishing  a 
guaranteed  annual  income  by  Indirection  and 
opening  doors  to  grave  abuses.  Ultimately 
such  measures  could  produce  a  condition  in 
which  the  employer  had  the  responsibility 
for  supporting  the  employee,  whether  he 
worked  or  not.  until  the  Federal  Oovermnent 
took  the  dependent  off  ttie  company's  hands 
.  with  an  old-age  pension. 

This  Involuntary  largess  would  steeply  In- 
ersMS  taxes  on  employers  while  encouraging 


Ob  a  Tlieme  From  KcBaan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jo- 
seph Alsop,  when  he  Is  in  the  field,  writes 
excellent  articles  from  firsthand  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
has  put  the  Issue  In  a  more  straightfor- 
ward fashion  than  Mr.  Alsop  as  he  has 
in  his  February  23,  1966,  column,  "On  a 
Theme  Prom  Kennan." 

On  a  Theme  Fbom  Kennan 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Bangkok — Nearly  16  years  ago,  George  P. 
Kennan,  working  at  fever  heat,  dashed  off 
his  first  draft  of  a  famous  policy  paper.  On 
the  basis  of  the  arguments  therein  set  forth. 
President  Truman  made  his  magnlflcenUy 
courageous  Korean  decision,  and  a  long 
chain  reaction  of  Asian  disasters  was  thus 
averted,  albeit  at  heavy  cost. 

If  one  can  trust  the  transmitted  versions 
of  Kennan's  recent  Senate  testimony,  he  has 
by  now  forgotten  Just  about  all  the  argu- 
ments he  assembled  for  presentation  at  the 
Korea  meetings  at  Blair  House.  But  with  re- 
gard to  this  country,  he  Is  at  least  quoted 
as  admitting  that  an  American  retreat  and 
surrender  In  Vietnam  would  have  an  "unfor- 
tunate" effect. 

"Unfortunate"  Is  a  pretty  mild  word  for 
the  reality.  The  Chinese  Communist  For- 
eign Minister.  Chen  Yl.  has  quite  openly  de- 
scribed Thailand  as  "next"  on  the  agenda 
after  Vietnam  to  at  least  one  Western  visitor 
In  Pelplng.  And  the  preparations  for  an  as- 
sault on  Thailand's  Independence  are  quite 
plain  for  anyone  to  see. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  nature  of  these 
preparations.  It  Is  first  of  all  necessary  to 
grasp  the  basic  facts  of  Thailand's  geogra- 
phy. Briefly,  the  mountainous  northeast- 
em  part  of  the  country  and  the  southern 
provinces  on  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  both 
fairly  Inaccessible  from  the  center,  and  both 
regions  have  non-Thai  populations. 

The  northeast,  with  Its  Lao  and  Vietnamese 
Inhabitants,  and  the  extreme  south,  with  Its 
Malays,  have  therefore  been  selected  as  the 
prime  targets  by  the  Communist  plarmers  In 
Pelplng  and  Hanoi.  In  the  southern  prov- 
inces, a  base  was  provided  by  the  Conunu- 
nlst  guerrillas  who  fled  Into  the  Thai  Jungles 
after  the  failure  of  the  assault  on  Malaya. 
In  the  northeast,  the  Vietnamese  who  fled  to 
Thailand  during  the  French  war  also  offered 
useful  human  raw  material. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  published 
about  this  Communist  eOtart  In  Thailand. 
But  Its  coldly  calculated  character  has  never 
been  well  conveyed.  In  the  southern  prov- 
inces, for  Instances,  secret  Jimgle  camps  were 


organized,  where  recruits  from  the  villages 
were  Intensively  trained  by  the  refugees  from 
the  Malayan  war. 

Many  scores  of  recruits  from  the  north- 
eastern provinces  were  also  conveyed  in  secret 
into  the  parts  of  Laos  controlled  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  army  (from  which  solemn  treaty 
obligations  of  course  required  the  North  Viet- 
namese troops  to  be  totally  withdrawn  4  years 
ago).  A  hundred  or  so  of  the  most  im- 
portant agents  were  even  taken  by  *ea  to 
Hong  Kong,  and  thence  Into  China,  for  ad- 
vanced training. 

In  this  manner,  quite  serious  though  still 
limited  guerrilla  movements  have  by  now 
been  organized  In  both  the  target  areas.  The 
i;uthle8s  terrorism  that  Is  such  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  "liberation"  movements, 
has  begun  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  short, 
the  pattern  Is  clear,  down  to  the  last  de- 
UU. 

As  of  now.  It  Is  not  an  especially  alarming 
pattern,  since  the  Thai  Government  has  or- 
ganized energetic  countermeasures.  But  let 
the  United  States  take  the  advice  of  George 
Kennan  and  his  friends.  Let  the  Vietnamese 
war  end  in  a  retreat  and  a  currender.  Then 
anyone  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of  Asian 
affairs  can  foresee  that  the  effect  in  Thailand 
will  be  quite  dramatically  "unfortunate." 

To  be  sure.  Senator  Pulbright's  antlad- 
mlnlstratlon  witnesses  do  not  seem  to  have 
Included  many  persons  with  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  Asia.  If  one  may  Judge  from 
this  distance,  a  good  specimen  witness  was 
Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau,  whose  errors  of  basic 
historical  fact  concerning  southeast  Asia 
have  been  so  crude  and  glaring  that  his  pose 
as  an  exi>ert  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  comic 
turn. 

Yet  the  double  standard  that  now  pre- 
vails Is  still  a  bit  bewildering.  Think,  for 
Instance,  of  the  outcry  that  would  be  heard 
from  people  of  Morgenthau's  stamp,  if  the 
CIA  were  discovered  to  be  attempting  In 
North  Korea,  or  even  In  North  Vietnam,  any- 
thing comparable  to  what  the  Chinese  and 
North  Vietnamese  Communists  are  quite 
openly  attempting  here  in  Thailand. 

Even  mors  bewildering,  one  must  add.  Is 
the  total  carelessness  of  consequences  and 
the  flat  refusal  to  face  unpleasant  facts.  For 
these  preparations  for  an  attempted  take- 
over In  Thailand,  please  remember,  are  un- 
doubted, well-established  fact*.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shock  of  an  Amer- 
ican retreat  and  surrender  in  Vietnam  would 
open  the  door  wide  for  this  attempted  Com- 
munist takeover. 


Hon.  Fred  E.  Basbey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  saddened  to  hear  of  the  passing 
of  our  former  colleague  from  Illinois, 
Fred  E.  Busbey.  Mr.  Busbey  served  with 
great  distinction  in  the  House  for  four 
terms  and  was  recognized  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  as  an  extremely  conscien- 
tious, knowledgeable  legislator.  He  was 
also  cherished  for  his  warm  personality 
and  the  genuine  respect  which  he  had  for 
his  colleagues  here  in  the  House. 

During  his  service.  Mr.  Busbey  repre- 
sented portions  of  the  district  which  I 
am  now  honored  to  serve.  He  was 
always   respected   and   remembered    in 
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governmental  circles  and  in  the  various 
communities  he  represented  in  south 
suburbtui  Cook  County,  and  his  untimely 
passing  was  noted  with  great  regret  by 
his  constituents  who  still  considered  him 
to  be  an  outstanding  gentleman  and 
warm  friend. 


Johnson  Inscrutability  Sparks  Flap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  have  wondered  how  the  decisions 
at  the  White  House  are  made  In  regard 
to  Vietnam  and  perhaps  the  attached 
column  by  Charles  Bartlett,  which  was 
published  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Feb- 
bruary  21.  sheds  some  light  on  the  meth- 
ods used  by  this  administration  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  decisions,  especially  the 
operation  followed  by  the  President. 
Johnson  iNSCBtrxABiLiTT  Sparks  Flap 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

President  Johnson  woiild  agree  with 
Sophocles  that  "quick  decisions  are  unsafe 
decisions"  but  the  long  \incertalnty  on  his 
strategy  for  the  next  phase  In  Vietnam  Is 
responsible  for  generating  the  flap  which  has 
enhvened  the  Senate  and  unsettled  the 
country. 

The  decisions  have  now  been  made  and  the 
flap  will  soon  subside.  But  the  uncertainty, 
stirred  by  the  bombing  pause,  by  the  Jet 
flights  of  the  President's  emissaries,  and  by 
signs  that  the  war  may  be  expanded  if  it 
cannot  be  negotiated,  has  somehow  scarred 
and  presumably  weakened  Johnson's  leader- 
ship. 

His  rapp>ort  with  the  public.  Congress,  his 
own  officials,  and  the  press  has  been  dimin- 
ished by  the  Inscrutable  isolation  in  which  he 
has  labored  to  reach  his  conclusions.  If  his 
decisions  prove  to  be  sound,  the  damage  done 
by  bis  methods  of  reaching  them  will  dis- 
appear. 

InscrutabUlty  is  the  earmark  of  this  style. 
Summoning  Robert  McNamara,  McGeorge 
Btindy,  and  Dean  Rusk  to  Texas  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  the  President  asked  each  man  to 
examine  the  usefulness  of  a  bombing  patise. 
When  they  met  ag^aln  on  December  7,  they 
thrashed  through  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
step.  Johnson,  by  one  count,  asked  176 
questions.  As  the  meeting  broke  up,  Bundy 
said  to  Bill  Moyers,  "I'U  bet  you  tS  that  be'U 
never  go  for  It." 

The  President  maintained  his  ambiguity 
down  to  the  day  on  which  the  Poi>e  gave  him 
an  opening  to  prolong  the  Christmas  lull. 
He  had  special  polls  taken  to  learn  where  the 
public  stood.  He  talked  to  friends  outside 
the  administration  like  Abe  Fortas,  Clark 
Clifford  and  Arthur  Dean.  But  no  one,  even 
at  close  range,  could  be  certain  where  he  was 
headed. 

This  exercise  Is  hard  on  officials.  The 
President  questions  them  severely,  often  un- 
pleasantly, to  shake  their  advocacy.  He  tries 
to  get  them  off  balance  by  misleading  them 
on  his  own  attitude.  He  Is  prone  to  call 
them  late  at  night  or  when  they  are  resting 
on  weekends. 

The  relentless  process  Is  so  Inforiaal  that 
no  one  Is  certain  where  it  begins  or  ends. 
Three  weeks  ago  those  at  the  top  level  ot 
Government  believed  that  Johnson  was  set  to 
escalate  his  bombing  to  hit  crucial  UrgeU 


near  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  and  to  Increase 
his  troop  force  in  South  Vietnam  to  400,000 
men.  Today  the  more  dramatic  targets  have 
apparently  been  eliminated  from  his  bomb- 
ing plans  and  the  signs  point  to  a  lesser  troop 
biiildup,  perhaps  to  no  more  than  300,000 
men. 

A  terrible  vacuum  Is  created  by  the  abso- 
lute Isolation  in  which  Johnson  makes  deci- 
sions like  these.  He  doesn't  bring  his  own 
people  along  except  by  the  halter  of  official 
loyalty.  Deprived  of  guidance  from  the 
President  or  his  officials.  Congress  and  the 
press  are  left  to  flounder  In  uncertainty,  a 
state  which  leaves  them  little  ix>lse. 

No  President  has  found  a  way  to  satiate 
Congress'  eagerness  to  be  consulted  on  key 
decisions.  John  Kennedy  stirred  indigna- 
tion by  convening  all  the  leaders  In  Wash- 
ington before  he  announced  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  He  asked  for  their  Judgments  but 
he  made  the  mistake  of  letting  them  realize 
that  he  bad  already  decided  what  to  do. 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  briefed,  wined,  and  flat- 
tcre  the  Members  of  Congress  but  he  still 
cannot  share  with  them  his  right  to  decide. 

Johrvson's  decisionmaking  process  would 
gain  shape  and  dignity  and  even  glamour  U  it 
were  more  formally  tied  to  the  National 
Security  Council  or  to  the  Kennedy  offshoot, 
the  top-level  Informal  grouping  known  as 
Ex-Comm.  There  Is  an  aura  about  delib- 
erations by  these  Olympian  bodies  which 
breeds  confidence  In  the  decisions  that 
emerge  from  them. 

Johnson  is  unlikely  however  to  change  his 
style.  He  does  not  like  large  meetings.  He 
suspects  that  they  foster  hyproclsy  and  he 
knows  that  they  breed  leaks.  The  Kennedy- 
Johnson  era  has  reduced  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  apparatus  to  a  highly  fl\iid 
state,  which  seems  likely  to  persist. 

One  change  Is  in  the  offing.  The  President 
feels  now  that  the  war's  course  has  been  set 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  handle  It  as 
an  affair  that  must  be  managed  efficiently 
into  the  future  and  not  as  a  crisis  problem 
centered  in  the  White  Ho\ise.  This  means 
a  man  to  run  It  and  a  more  formal  approach 
to  Its  conduct.  This  step  could  help  to 
stabilize  the  atmosphere. 


rise.  I  want  to  have  social  security  an- 
nuitants share  In  the  American  boom. 
I  want  them  to  share  In  the  soaring 
American  economy  of  the  space  age. 
The  work  they  did  In  the  thirties,  the 
forties,  and  the  fifties  Is  an  inseparable 
part  of  the  soaring  sixties.  We  should 
not  forget  our  senior  citizens.  They  laid 
the  foundations  for  our  present  economic 
level. 

The  best  way  to  have  senior  citizens 
share  in  the  prosperity  they  helped  cre- 
ate above  and  beyond  maintaining  their 
purchasing  power  is  to  link  social  secu- 
rity pensions  to  the  rise  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  factor  I  would  use 
is  a  1 -percent  social  security  rise  for 
every  2-percent  increase  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  This  Is  because  not  all 
of  the  GNP  translates  Into  purchasing 
power  increases  for  our  people. 

I  think  that  humanization  of  our  social 
security  structure  along  the  lines  of  my 
legislation  Is  an  important  aspect  of 
creating  a  brave  new  tomorrow. 


Social  Secarity  LegisIatioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  would  pro- 
vide for  social  security  increases  based 
on  factors  combining  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  gross  national 
product. 

I  have  long  urged  humanization  of  our 
social  security  system.  The  benefits  we 
pay  are  just  not  enough.  Sometimes  the 
Congress  just  cannot  keep  up  with  chang- 
ing needs. 

My  proposal  is  that  we  link  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  both  increases  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  increases  in  the  gross 
national  product.  The  link  to  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  obviously  impor- 
tant to  insure  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  not  hurt  by  Inflation  and  declining 
purchasing  power.  I  don't  l)elleve  It  Is 
enough  just  to  guarantee  senior  citizens 
the  status  quo  in  purchasing  power. 

I  want  to  go  beyond  a  cost-of-living 


President  Has  the  Responsibility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TixAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence,  In  an  excellent  column  ap- 
pearing in  the  February  22,  1966,  Wsish- 
Ington  Evening  Star,  pointed  out  clearly 
the  difference  between  critics  who  ap- 
pear to  have  missed  the  main  point  In 
Vietnam  discussions  and  the  President 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  acting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  Include  this  reflective  column  by 
David  Lawrence. 

Carries  Seem  To  Miss  Main  Ponrr 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee — particularly  the  cc«n- 
prehenslve  statements  by  the  former  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen.  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  and  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk — produced  questions  and  answers 
which  tmdoubtedly  clarified  the  thinking  of 
many  citizens  about  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
critics,  however,  appear  to  have  missed  the 
main  point,  which  Is  that  a  President  has  the 
responsibility  for  acting  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation available  to  him  at  tbe  moment 
of  decision. 

The  PreMdent  has  at  his  side  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  military  men.  Always  at  band 
are  up-to-the-minute  reports  frcan  our 
repn-esentatives  abroad — Ambassadors  and 
Intelligence  personnel,  civilian  and  military. 
It  Is  easy  enough  for  a  Senator  to  come 
out,  for  example,  with  the  advice  that 
bombing  shouldn't  have  been  resumed  after 
the  recent  truce.  Such  a  critic  cannot  know 
all  the  facts,  and,  moreover,  he  doesn't  have 
the  responslbUity  for  making  the  decision 
Itself.  If  the  critic  is  wrong,  no  serious  harm 
Is  done.  But  the  President  Is  every  minute 
responsible  to  the  people  and  a  mistake  on 
bis  part  could  be  fatal. 

Jolinson  happens  to  be  a  master  politician 
and  knows  very  well  that  it's  popular  to  call 
for  an  ending  o(  the  war,  as  some  Senators 
are  doing.  But  be  knows  also  that  to  give 
th«  enemy  what  It  wants  would  only  lea4 
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to  a  lapger  war.  Stat««men  have  been  fooled 
by  appeaaement  befor*.  Johii«on  can't  take 
chancea.  That'*  why  reckleas  crltlca  appear 
unwittingly  to  b«  glylng  ccanXort  to  the 
enemy  and  causing  lu  reelatajice  to  be  pro- 
longed. 

Crltlclam  of  domeatlc  policy  la  one  thing, 
but  criticism  of  foreign  policy  la  quite  dif- 
ferent. Almost  <-  BTerybody.  for  Instance. 
«nows  the  meaning  of  an  Internal  policy, 
and  the  disputes  are  not  likely  to  prove  dan- 
gerous to  the  Immediate  life  of  the  NaUon. 
But  foreign  policy  sometimes  Involves  the 
risk  of  losing  some  lives  In  order  to  fore- 
stall a  larger  confUct  In  which  sacrifices 
would  be  enormous. 

No  President  would  ever  inirposely  or  de- 
liberately lead  the  American  p>eople  into  a 
large  war.  But  misguided  and  careless  critics 
can  help  to  do  It.  They  have  a  feeling 
that  there's  no  harm  In  airing  their  views, 
sometimes  to  satisfy  exhibitionist  tenden- 
cies. They  regard  as  a  mere  exercise  In  aca- 
demic debate  the  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  of  getting  out  of  the  war  at  any 
price.  The  enemy,  however,  construes  this 
as   a  sign   of  weakness   and   Uresoluteness. 

The  President  has  been  flrm,  but  cautious. 
In  the  main,  he  has  upheld  the  principles 
for  which  America  fought  two  world  wars 
and  the  Korean  war.  The  "peace  offensive." 
for  example,  which  he  undertook  has  been 
sneered  at  by  some  of  the  critics  as  mere 
showmanship.  Yet.  it  has  had  a  good  effect. 
The  other  nations  of  the  world,  large  and 
small,  are  now  slowly  but  surely  veering 
toward  the  American  viewpoint  and  are  be- 
ginning to  ask  themselves  what  they  can  do 
to  help,  even  though  it  might  In  some  cases 
b«  token  aid. 

On  the  whole,  the  United  SUtes  Is  making 
progress,  both  In  the  war  and  In  the  mobili- 
sation of  world  opinion.  Captious  criticism 
at  home  encourages  the  enemy  to  think  the 
American  people  are  not  behind  their  Presi- 
dent. Maybe  It  U  time,  aftsr  all.  for  a  "vote 
of  confidence. "  And  Oongress  can  do  this  by 
rsafflrmlng  ths  J<rint  resolution  passed  in 
August  10«4.  This  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  whatever  armed  fcarces  are  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  a  nation  which  Is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  The 
resolution  was  overwhelmingly  ratified  by 
both  houses  at  CMigress  with  ooJy  two  dls- 
ssnUng  votes. 

American  foreign  policy  has  bad  its  set- 
backs. But  It  stUl  stands  for  the  concept 
of  a  universal  alliance  of  peoples,  based  on 
^*  right  of  sach  nation  to  determine  Its 
owt^  form  of  govei  ument  and  to  be  inunun* 
fttxn  aggriiaslon.  ir  this  principle  U  stanch- 
ly  malntafnwl  in  soutliaMt  Asia,  the  Ameri- 
cans wW  h»T»  bean  lost  in  the  wars  of  ths 
tea*  ba^  century  wlU  not  have  died  In  vain. 


ent  to  overcome  Soviet  power  and  It 
failed.  Since  then.  Armenia  has  been 
subject  to  the  nile  of  the  US.S Jl. 

It  Is  always  unfortunate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  the  aspirations  of  any  people  for 
self-government  are  denied  expression. 
Surely  in  a  democracy,  we  must  always 
salute  the  efforts  of  those  who  seek  free- 
dom and  mourn  any  failures  which  occur. 
In  that  spirit,  I  join  my  fellow  Congress- 
men in  commemorating  the  45th  annl- 
versary  of  the  Armenian  uprising  and  in 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  self- 
determination  will  be  a  reality  for  all 
peoples. 


Fehruary  23,  1966 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin 


Pushing  Recreation 


vr 


CeBmemorat*  Armenian  Freedom 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IK  TH«  HOnsX  OP  REPRESZNTATTVXS 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 
Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
1  would  like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to 
oommonorate  the  45th  anniversary  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Armenian  people 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  In  1921.  there 
was  an  uprising  In  AimerUa  against  the 
Soviets  who  had  a  few  months  eorUer 
taken  the  country  into  protecUve  cus- 
tody, so  to  speak.  Unfortunately,  the 
«*J«i«th  <rf  the  uprising  was  not  siifflci- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
RoNCAUo],  has  distinguished  himself  in 
his  home  State  as  a  leader  to  provide 
recreation  areas  for  the  growing  num- 
bers of  tourists.  Such  leadership  is  Im- 
portant not  only  from  a  standpoint  of 
economic  Interest.  l)ut  also  as  relief  to 
the  already  overcrowded  conditions 
which  existing  parks  and  recreation 
areas  are  experiencing.  There  Is  a  grow- 
ing awareness.  I  am  sure.  In  Wyoming, 
as  well  as  my  home  State  of  Wisconsin, 
of  the  desirability  of  preserving  for  fu- 
ture generations  a  small  ^art  of  natural 
and  historic  areas. 

Recently  the  Casper  Star-Tribune 
commended  Congressman  Roncalio  for 
his  leadersliip  in  this  field.  To  acquaint 
all  Members  of  this  body  with  that  en- 
dorsement, under  unanimous  consent  I 
Insert  the  following  editorial  at  this  point 
In  the  RicoRO. 

Pushing  Rxcusation 
Representative  TkNo  Roncauo  hopes  for 
favorable  action  at  the  coming  session  of 
Congress  on  four  pieces  of  leglslaUon  which 
he  has  Introduced  with  the  objective  of  ad- 
vancing Wyoming  recreational  Interests. 

Roncalio  reports  that  the  House  Interior 
Committee  Is  considering  his  bills  to  estab- 
lish the  Big  Horn  national  recreaUon  area. 
Plamlng  Gorge  national  recreation  area  and 
to  make  South  Pass  City  a  naUonal  historic 
site  and  Fossil  Butte  In  Lincoln  County  a 
national  monument. 

ProposaU  for  the  two  recreaUon  areas 
should  face  no  great  obstacles,  since  they  are 
tied  In  with  water  development  and  already 
have  been  considerably  advanced.  KSorts  to 
Mtabllsh  the  national  historic  site  and  na- 
ttooal  monument  conceivably  could  run  into 
sctne  delay  although  they  have  much  to  rec- 
ocnmend  them. 

"Wyoming  has  already  garnered  a  good 
share  of  the  recreation  traffic."  Roncauo 
says.  "The  1964  statlsUcs  reveal  538.000  visits 
to  camp  grounds  in  Wyoming,  330.000  visits 
to  hotels  and  resorts.  43.000  visits  to  recrea- 
tional residences.  Including  summer  cabins 
and  dude  ranches,  and  60,000  visits  to  wild- 
erness areas,  compared  to  43.000  for  Utah. 
48.000  for  Montana,  and  53.000  for  Colorado." 
Persons  who  live  In  Wyoming  may  not  re- 
quire the  sUUsUcs.  since  the  Importance  of 
tourism  and  recreaUon  U  evident  on  every 
hand.  Any  steps  which  can  be  taken  toward 
expansion  of  facUlUss  wUl  bs  welcomed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  SPRINGER 

or  ILUMOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  have  been  some- 
what surprised  at  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  either  in  press  confer- 
ences or  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  witff 
reference  to  Vietnam. 

I  attach  herewith  an  excellent  article 
by  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
dated    Wednesday,    February    23,    1966. 
This  arUcle  probably  should  be  entitled 
"The  Other  Side  of  the  Coin." 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
The  Ironic  aspect  of  Senator  Robebt  P. 
Kenneot's  stunning,  self-damaging  break 
with  President  Johnson  on  Vietnam  Is  the 
fact  It  was  precisely  what  he  has  been  seek- 
ing to  avoid. 

Ken  NUT  had  not  wanted  a  complete  break 
with  the  admlnlstraUon  on  this  key  Issue 
Thus.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  hU  own  Inner 
circle  that  he  Is  now  alined  on  the  extreme 
edge  of  the  .Senate  peace  bloc  for  proposing 
a  Saigon  government  with  Communist  par- 
ticipation— that  Is.  a  coaliuon  government. 
The  flne  print  on  pledging  guarantees  to 
block  a  complete  Communist  takeover  was 
lost  In  the  shuffle. 

Here  then  Is  one  of  those  rarities  of  big 
league  politics:  A  major  mlscalculaUon  with 
long-range  ramifications.  For  even  U  Ken- 
nedy did  not  Intend  to  go  Into  open  opposi- 
tion against  the  President,  he  has  done  so 
nonetheless.  "This  Is  something  well  have 
to  live  with  for  a  long  time,"  asserts  a  Ken- 
nedy Intimate. 

Barely  2  weeks  ago.  Kennedy  was  strenu- 
ously avoiding  intimate  IdentlficaUon  with 
the  peace  Democrats.  He  toned  down  anti- 
war references  proposed  for  his  speeches  by 
peace-oriented  young  staffers.  He  refused  to 
condemn  resumption  of  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam.    His  reasons  were  mulUple. 

Basically.  Kennedy  la  not  in  tune  with 
key  precepta  of  the  peace  movement.  He 
does  not  see  the  UJ5.  commitment  In  Viet- 
nam as  a  blunder  (and  to  do  so  would  re- 
pudiate the  foreign  policy  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy). Nor  does  he  view  U.S.  bombings  as 
Immoral. 

Moreover,  unlike  many  peace  Democrats 
Kennedy  realizes  that  strident  Washington 
opposlUon  to  the  war  encourages  Commu- 
nist belief  that  decadent  Americans  wont 
or  can't  sUck  It  out.  In  a  recent  private 
interview.  KxNmsY  disabused  Soviet  United 
NaUons  Ambassador  NUcolal  Federenko  of 
any  noUon  that  the  DemocraUc  Party  U 
divided  Into  a  Johnson  wing  (prowar)  and  a 
Kennedy  wing  (anUwar). 

But  watching  last  week's  Foreign  RelaUons 
CkMnmlttee  hearing  as  a  spectator.  Kennedy 
decided  everybody  was  missing  the  point 
That  the  Communist  VIetcong.  under  grow- 
ing preesxire  from  Pelplng.  never  would  ne- 
gotiate unless  assured  of  parUclpaUon  In  a 
new  South  Vietnam  Government. 

StlU  hoping  to  steer  clear  of  the  peace 
bloc,  KxHntar  made  his  statement  at  a 
press  conference — not  on  the  Senate  floor, 
where  peace  Senators  could  heap  encomiums' 

on  bim 

Kxnnxdt  and  his  friends  failed  to  realize 
that  his  proooaUUon  stand  was  more  ex- 
treme than  the  public  postUon  of  peace 
Senators  (even  though  many  in  the  peace 
bloc,  but  not  Kbckedy,  would  like  to  bug 
out  of  Vietnam  tomorrow.)     "Bobby's  out  in 
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front  of  all  of  us  now,"  one  delighted  peace 
Democrat  told  us. 

Another  Kennedy  mlsconcepUon  was  tlkS 
belief  that  defining  terms  of  negotiations 
might  help  the  State  Department  by  saying 
what  they  would  like  to  say  but  couldn't. 

On  Xhe  contrary.  State  Department  policy- 
makers view  a  coalition  government  as  the 
worst  of  all  options  In  Vietnam  and  the  sure 
highway  to  Communist  control.  Moreover, 
some  officials  now  fear  Kxnnist's  statement 
has  made  the  CcHsmunists  even  more  in- 
sistent on  a  coalition  as  a  minimum  condi- 
tion for  negotiations. 

This  Is  why  old  colleagues  from  New  Fron- 
tier days  like  White  House  aid  McOeorge 
Bundy  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  flatly  and  Immediately  disavowed 
the  Kennedy  statement — disavowals  that 
stunned  Kennedy  aids. 

If  Kennedy  has  gained  because  of  the  In- 
cident, the  gain  seems  marginal — among 
peace  Democrats  who  were  leaning  toward 
him  anjrway. 

On  the  debit  side,  bitter  words  are  being 
said  by  old  friends  in  Washington.  He  la 
privately  accused  of  seeking  headlines,  un- 
dermining U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  dividing 
his  party.  How  widespread  or  how  lasting 
thla  Immediate  reaction  will  be  outside 
Washington  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  It  points  up  a  political  fact  about 
Kennedy:  His  need  to  play  the  role  of  critic, 
even  when  It  serves  no  apparent  political 
purpose.  What  he  sometimes  forgets  Is  that 
his  voice  carries  farther  abroad  than  all  the 
peace  bloc  put  together  and,  as  such,  must 
be  used  with  restraint. 


Vets  Press 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
appreciation  of  the  public  for  the  heroic 
service  being  performed  by  our  men  in 
uniform  In  Vietnam  Is  an  Inspiring  de- 
velopment. Under  leave  to  Insert  In  the 
Record,  I  offer  an  article  by  Mr.  Joe 
Martin,  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Illinois  American  Legion  who  contrib- 
utes a  weekly  column  to  the  Oak  Lawn 
Independent  of  Oak  Lawn,  HI. 
Vets  Press 
(By  Joe  Martin) 

Bitter  fighting  Is  only  one  side  of  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam.  With  Inspiring  self- 
lessness, American  soldiers  are  carrying  on 
their  own  aid  programs  In  countless  hamlets 
and  villages — practical  hard-work  projects 
to  lessen  the  hardships  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Just  as  Inspiring  Is  the  eagerness 
of  Americans  back  home  to  support  this 
spontaneous  civic  action  work. 

War  Is  never  fair.  The  war  In  Vietnam 
Is  no  excepUon.  Some  soldiers  will  die  whUe 
others  will  Uve.  Some  wlU  spend  a  year  of 
their  lives  In  Vietnam — separated  from  their 
famUles  and  daUy  facing  a  treacherous 
enemy. 

Other  soldiers,  serving  far  from  the 
Jungle  war  zones  of  that  war-weary  republic, 
win  endure  none  of  these  hazards. 

It  Is  to  these  soldiers  that  the  Army's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson,  spot* 
In  his  recent  message  to  the  Army.  "We 
should  show  our  pride  In  our  comrades 
there."  he  said,  "by  doing  our  tasks  with 
equal  diligence  and  by  standing  ready  to 
acquit  ourselves  as  they  do." 


General  Johnson  called  on  the  Army  "to 
display  the  same  sacrifice,  sense  of  urgency, 
and  responsiveness  which  are  prevalent 
there.  This  Is  not  the  time  for  a  'business 
as  usual  approach.' " 

The  Chief  of  Staff's  words  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  any  war.  But  they  are  more  Im- 
portant than  usual  to  the  men  behind  the 
lines  In  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Unlike  the 
Revolutionary  War.  our  homes  are  not  being 
burned.  Unlike  World  War  II.  there  are 
neither  blackouts  nor  raUonlng  to  bring  the 
hardship  of  war  to  the  homefront.  In  our 
comfort  It  la  easy  to  forget  that  our  com- 
rades are  dying. 

Although  we  are  not  on  the  frontllnes, 
the  Job  we  do  counts  In  the  battle  they  are 
fighting.  The  life  of  a  frontline  soldier  may 
depend  directly  on  whether  an  officer  In  the 
Pentagon  planned  correctly  or  a  civilian  at 
a  logistics  Installation  quickly  filled  a  requisi- 
tion. It  Is  no  time  for  a  do-lt-tomorrow 
attitude. 

Even  If  our  Job  does  not  dlrecUy  support 
the  Army  In  Vietnam,  It  la  Important  In- 
directly. Few  In  doing  a  good  Job.  we  build 
a  worldwide  bulwark  of  strength  against 
Communist  agrgresslon.  With  a  strong  Army 
In  Korea,  in  Berlin,  and  wherever  we  face  an 
Implacable  foe  across  a  wall  or  a  zone  of 
truce,  the  Communists  wiu  not  be  lulled 
into  the  belief  that  Vietnam  has  lessened 
our  guard  at  other  crossings  on  freedom's 
fronUer. 

It  Is  not  a  time  for  the  long  coffee  break 
or  the  sloppy  Job.  It  Is  Ume  to  remember 
that  the  Job  we  are  doing — ^no  matter  where 
we  are  doing  it — counts  on  the  fronUlnes 
In  Vietnam. 

Prized  letters  In  Vietnam  are  those  ad- 
dressed to  "Any  GI"  or  "A  Soldier  m  Viet- 
nam." It's  good  win  mall  from  the  United 
States  and  It  numbers  In  the  thousands  of 
letters  each  day  at  the  Army's  1st  Infantry 
Division  centered  near  Dl  An.  The  mall  Is 
divided  evenly  among  the  division's  units  and 
surprised  troops  have  opened  letters  from 
their  hometowns,  even  from  their  old  schools. 
But  no  one  has  topped  the  coincidence  by 
Sfc.  Arthur  E.  Long  of  C  Company,  26th 
Infantry.  The  Junction  City.  Kans.,  man 
was  handed  a  letter  addressed  to  "Oup  Fel- 
low Dogface  Soldier  In  Vietnam."  The 
writer:  Long's  11-year-old  daughter,  Sharon. 


The  Excise  Tax  Cot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or   WYOMIWO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Congress  considered  the  question  of 
removing  certain  excise  taxes,  I  offered 
my  wholehearted  support,  having  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  eliminate  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  communication  services  that 
would  have  infused  an  estimated  $4  bil- 
lion Into  our  economy  in  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

I  supix)rted  this  measure  In  the  firm 
belief  that  Americans  woulcjF  rather  see 
revenue  made  available  by  other  means — 
by  the  resultant  Increased  revenue  from 
sales  taxes  or  personal  income  taxes. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  the  excise  tax 
on  telephone  services  and  automobiles. 
The  fact  that  these  taxes  require  the 
greatest  sacrifice  from  those  lower  in- 
come groups  least  able  to  meet  this  sac- 
rifice made  me  most  enthusiastic  about 


seeing  the  telephone  and  automobile 
taxes  removed.  In  the  hope  that  savings 
would  be  passed  on  to  consumers,  giving 
a  solid  boost  to  the  economy,  I  voted  for 
the  massive  cuts  In  excise  taxes. 

Now  this  same  Congress  is  being  asked 
to  restore  the  tax  on  automx>biles  and 
telephone  services  without  taking  any 
action  on  those  taxes  on  furs.  Jewelry, 
cabarets  and  night  clubs,  television  sets, 
sporting  goods,  and  other  more  properly 
termed  "luxury  items." 

If  additional  revenue  Is  required,  why 
do  we  not  turn  to  the  untouched  tax  cuts 
on  these  less  essential  items? 

I  cannot  In  good  conscience  vote 
against  a  measure  I  cosponsored  a  year 
ago  when  the  same  good  reasons  for 
eliminating  oHnmunloatlons  taxes  still 
exist. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  being 
asked  to  exert  every  effort  to  finance  our 
commitment  In  South  Vietnam — at  a 
time  when  the  school  milk  program  for 
our  Nation's  youth  Is  being  reduced  In 
the  name  of  economy,  it  Is  Inconceivable 
that  the  excise  tax  on  mink  coats  wUl 
not  be  restored. 

Because  the  Congress  is  being  a^ed  to 
imdo  what  was  the  greatest  service  in 
the  recent  excise  tax  cut,  without  similar 
action  on  the  least  necessary  of  cuts,  I 
must  vote  against  this  restoration. 

If  sacrifice  Is  what  is  required,  let  us 
ask  It  of  those  who  are  best  equipped  to 
make  that  sacrifice. 

Unless  amended,  therefore,  to  reflect 
what  I  believe  to  be  just,  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill. 


The  LoDc  View 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PXNMSn.VAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23, 1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pebruary  is  a 
month  for  ^recalling  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  unpopular  war  he  had  on  his 
hands,  Ralph  McGill  In  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  reminded  us  re- 
cently. 

He  wrote: 

In  our  time  President  Johnson  earnestly 
wishes  peace.  He  Is,  among  other  things, 
a  pragmatic  man.  ,  War  Is  not  good  tar  poli- 
tics. It  costs  too  much.  It  erodes  domes- 
tic programs. 

But  In  the  President's  deliberations  there 
also  Is  present  an  Invisible  principle.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  In  the  long  view  the  Union 
had  to  be  preserved.  President  Johnson 
feels  that  in  the  long  view  the  national  se- 
curity forbids  that  southeast  Asia  and  In- 
dia bie  turned  over  to  Communist  China. 

The  analogy  will  be  of  Interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  with  this  In  mind 
I  am   Inserting   the  McOlll   article   to 
which  I  have  referred  in  the  Recoed  : 
[Rx>m  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Evening  Bul- 
letin, Feb.  15. 196€] 
Ma.  Lincoln's  Wak 
(By  Ralph  McOlll) 
Atlanta. — February,   the   first   half   of   It 
at  any  rate,  belongs  to  Lincoln.    We  think  of 
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him  and  the  maaslvd  burdens  that  rested  on 
bis  stooped,  boaj  shoulders.  AikI,  we  think, 
also,  of  whatever  man  it  Is  who  happens  to 
be  In  the  White  House  each  February  12. 

Lincoln  bad.  In  1865,  an  unpopular  war 
on  bis  hands.  He,  too,  was  subjected  to 
demonstrations  and  protests,  to  hostile  and 
critical  churchmen.  Senators,  and  Congress- 
men. Delegations  came  to  see  him.  He  was 
plagued  by  editors  and  columnists  of  that 
time.  The  "worst"  ot  these  was  Horace 
Oreeley,  the  leading  and  meet  Influential 
voice. 

Greeley  and  the  protesting  delegations 
wajited  peace.  The  war  was  going  badly. 
It  had  gone  wrong  almost  from  the  start  3 
years  before.  There  were  peace  delegations 
In  1865.  Georgia's  Alexander  Stephens,  a 
shrunken,  frail  man  who  was  Confederate 
Vice  President,  led  such  a  delegation  to 
Hampton  Roads,  Va.  There,  on  a  steamer 
moored  in  the  river,  they  met  with  Lincoln 
and  U.  S.  Grant.  The  day  was  February  3. 
1865.  The  "peace  movement"  had  long  been 
harassing  the  President.  Congress  was 
wavering.  The  waters  ot  public  opinion 
were  muddled. 

DAVIS  pazvAii.n> 

B«ck  In  Richmond.  Jefferson  Davis,  who 
looked  like  John  C.  Calhoun  and  had  too 
nxuch  ot  that  man's  ^.h<niring  in  tils  mind, 
had  misread  northern  public  (pinion.  He 
believed  there  was  such  a  demand  for  peace 
In  the  North  that  the  Lincoln  administra- 
tion could  not  much  longer  stand  against  it. 

Stephens,  however,  went  to  the  meeting  in 
•  depressed  state  of  mind,  raging  wtttiin 
hlmoelf  at  JetTeraon  Davis.  Stephens  knew 
Lincoln  of  old.  They  had  served  in  the 
House  together.  Stephens  and  his  peace 
commission  were  bound.  They  would  agree 
to  an  armistice  only  if  independence  and 
slavery  were  assured  of  acceptance. 

Lincoln  and  Grant  listened.  ( Invisible,  but 
present,  sat  the  principle  of  "Union"  and  an 
end  to  human  beings  held  as  slaves.)  There 
is  a  strong  legend  that  Lincoln  at  one  time 
held  out  a  sheet  of  paper  to  his  old  friend 
Stephens,  whom  be  trusted,  and  said  in  es- 
sence something  like  this: 

"Alex,  write  'inilon'  on  here  and  sign  It 
and  I  will  sign  it  and  you  can  fill  in  all  other 
terms."  (Stephens  was  bound  by  Davis. 
Prom  that  time  on  be  was  so  harsh  a  critic 
of  Jefferson  Davis  that  some  historians  have 
sought  to  excuse  his  more  violent  conclu- 
sions as  arising  out  of  a  deranged  mind.) 

PACXD  COBAIDOaS 

lincoln  went  back  to  Washington.  He  did 
not  realize  the  end  of  the  war  was  so  near. 
Peace  delegations  continued  to  arrive.  The 
tall  patient  man.  troubled  by  the  casualtlea 
and  tbe  critics,  paced  the  White  House  corri- 
dors at  night  in  his  flannel  nightshirt  and 
worn  carpet  slippers. 

Sometimes  he  complained  in  a  patient  way 
of  tbe  demonstrators — laymen,  ministers,  pe- 
titions from  churches,  editorials  from  Gree- 
ley, "deputies  and  platoons"  of  protest  com- 
mittees. Once  he  said  they  all  seemed  to 
know  what  the  will  of  God  was  save  him 
As  for  himself,  be  felt  it  most  unlikely  that, 
since  he.  the  President,  most  earnestly  wished 
to  know  the  wUl  of  God,  a  merciful  God 
would  reveal  it  to  everyone  else — except  him. 

In  our  time  President  Johnson  earnestly 
wishes  peace.  He  is,  among  other  things,  a 
pragmatic  man.  War  is  not  good  for  politics. 
It  costs  too  much.  It  erodes  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

But  in  the  President's  deliberations  there 
also  is  present  an  invisible  principle.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  in  the  long  view  the  Union 
,  bad  to  be  preserved.  President  Johnson  feels 
'  that  in  the  long  view  the  national  security 
forbids  that  southeast  Asia  and  India  be 
turned  over  to  Communist  China. 


Who  Flipped? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF  liissotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago.  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Leader-Press 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"Who  Flipped?  ' 

The  editorial  very  ably  answers  its  own 
question.  It  seems  to  be  typical  of  the 
President  to  lose  interest  and  support  for 
any  program  which  does  not  bear  the 
L.B.J.  label,  so  that  additional  funds  can 
be  poured  into  such  gigantic  "give  away" 
programs  such  as  the  "War  on  Poverty." 
which  are  truly  "L.B.J,  all  the  way." 

The  school  milk  programs  have  been 
an  outstanding  success.  ItTias  materi- 
ally reduced  milk  surpluses,  and  has  fur- 
nished nourishment  for  our  most  pre- 
cious resource— our  children — many  of 
whom  would  have  gone  without,  had  it 
not  been  for  this  program. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Who  F^pped? 

President  Johnson  has  demonstrated  at 
times  that  he  can  wield  a  ^cked  ax  when  It 
oomes  to  budget  backing.  Tet — and  It 
seems  almost  incredibly  paradoxical  to  some 
Americans — he  also  can  ladle  lavlahly  from 
the  public  purse  when  tt  comes  to  promoting 
his  Great  Society. 

Now  In  his  recommended  budget  slashes 
for  the  school  milk  and  school  lunch  pro- 
grams, it  appears  the  President  biis  confused 
the  ax  and  the  ladle — or  perhaps  he  confused 
the  programs. 

Both  of  these  programs  were  tnsUtuted 
years  ago.  primarily  with  two  Ideas  in  mind: 
to  help  the  price-oppressed  farmer;  and  to 
provide  mUk  and  hot  lunches  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  children  who  otherwise  would 
not  get  them. 

Tbe  success  of  the  programs  was  far  great- 
er even  than  anticipated.  Surplus  foods 
acquired  by  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  in 
farm  price  support  programs  were  utilized: 
and  some  of  the  great  milk  surplus  then  suf- 
fered was  drained  away,  helping  dairymen 
who  were  producing  at  prices  actually  below 
production  oosta.  But  the  greatest,  fartbest- 
reacblng,  most  surprlitng  benefits  were  to 
the  children  themselves. 

Children,  whose  parents  could  afford  It. 
paid  for  their  lunches;  those  less  fortunate 
were  fed  along  with  the  others,  and  perhaps 
only  a  few  persons  were  tbe  wiser.  There 
was  no  shame  for  the  child,  little  stigma  of 
charity,  and  tens  of  thousands  received  hot, 
attractive,  well-balanced  meals  they  other- 
wise would  never  have  known.  Surprisingly. 
even  children  from  families  of  better  means 
were.  In  the  main,  better  fed.  since  their 
lunch  money  no  longer  went  for  sweets. 

The  milk  program  may  have  been  even  bet- 
ter, for  children  who  had  balked  at  milk  at 
home  learned  to  like  and  demand  it.  as  did 
other  children  who  seldom  bad  milk  at  **  cxne 
because  of  tbe  cost.  Uncle  Sam  bore  half  the 
cost  of  the  milk;  the  child,  the  rest.  But  if 
there  were  children  who  co^ildnt  afford  even 
that  mite  schools  usually  provided  funds  to 
see  that  they  weren't  slighted. 

Here  were  two  related  programs  that  drew 
no  political  flre;  almost  everybody  liked  them. 

But  tbe  economy-minded  Ifr.  Johnson  has 


proposed  that  $19  miUlon  be  trimmed  from 
tbe  school  lunch  program  funds,  and  that 
the  school  milk  appropriation  be  whacked 
from  $103  million  to  (21  million — this  Is  the 
face  of  tremendous  gains  in  school  popula- 
tions. 

Also,  the  President  has  recommended  that 
the  children  receiving  such  help  meet  a 
"means  test,"  that  Is,  that  they  must  be  qual- 
Ifled  as  "poor"  to  receive  milk  and  school 
lunches. 

Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  Republican,  of 
New  York,  said  last  week  he  could  see  no 
sense  In  seeking  "new  and  unproven"  social 
welfare  programs  at  the  expense  of  tried  and 
true  ones.  The  Republican  Indicated  he 
would  fight  the  budget  slash  for  the  pro- 
grams. 

And  from  his  own  party,  the  President  has 
found  other  critics.  Wisconsin's  two  Demo- 
cratic Senators  have  been  quite  critical:  Sen- 
ator WnxiAM  PmoxuiBs  Is  waging  almost 
dally  warfare  against  the  proposed  cuts. 
both  in  speeches  and  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Senator  Gatlord  Nelson  slaps  at 
the  poor  certification  requirements  and  ques- 
tions if  any  other  program  in  welfare  has 
been  so  popular  and  so  cheap,  relatively. 

That  is  unquestionable,  too,  for  al>out  17 
million  yoimgsters  daily  share  In  a  program 
that  means  much  to  them,  yet  costs  less  than 
9100  million  a  year. 

When  Mr.  Johnson  viewed  bis  proposals  as 
sound  economy,  it  must  have  been  on  a  night 
he'd  flipped  one  too  many  switches  in  the 
White  House. 


Blizzard  Heroics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or   KXW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  19€6 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  many 
areas  of  upstate  New  York  we  had  a  snow 
storm  recently  that  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  experienced  it.  There  were 
many  episodes  of  exceptional  public  serv- 
ice, neighborly  help,  and  outright  hero- 
ism as  citizens  struggled  to  restore  nor- 
mal conditions  to  their  communities. 

A  report  of  one  of  these  episodes  was 
recently  made  in  the  Upstate  News  of  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.,  and  a  copy  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention.  It  is  a 
report  of  the  efforts  of  telephone  service- 
men to  restore  service  to  a  small  com- 
munity in  the  37th  Congressional  District 
which  was  cut  off  from  the  other  com- 
munities when  a  major  connecting  cable 
snapped  in  the  high  winds. 

The  report  follows: 

Ttnrr  Helped  Keep  Btxon  on  the  Map 

Batavia. — One  of  the  territory's  outstand- 
ing service  Jobs  during  the  recent  record 
storm  was  carried  out  by  a  team  of  four 
Batavla  plant  men — Splicers  George  Johnson 
and  Chick  Majerus.  Conununlcatlons  Serv- 
iceman Jim  Laney  and  Switchman  Bob 
KrantK. 

During  the  brunt  of  tbe  blizzard  on  the 
morning  of  January  31,  the  small  commu- 
nity of  Byron  was  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world  when  the  storm  broke  an  aerial  cable 
between  Byron  and  Batavla.  Although  they 
bad  no  outside  connections,  the  town's  1.200 
residents  were  able  to  call  one  another  and 


maintain  contact  with  local  police  and  fire 
departments. 

Working  out  of  the  Batavla  central  office. 
Switchman  Bob  Blrantz  located  tbe  approxi- 
mate soiirce  of  trouble  by  testing  lines  and 
trunks. 

Meanwhile,  Splicers  George  Johnson  and 
Chick  Majerus,  alerted  to  possible  cable 
trouble,  started  their  day  about  6  a.m., 
trying  to  extricate  a  line  truck  from  a  snow- 
bound company  garage  in  Batavla.  Once 
they  got  the  truck  rolling  they  were  Joined 
by  two  county  snowplows  and  their  crews, 
"riding  range"  along  the  aerial  cable  route 
to  Byron,  Both  men  were  aware  of  several 
spots  where  high  winds  could  have  snapp>ed 
the  cable. 

Testing  cable  as  they  fought  shoulder- 
high  drifts  and  howling  winces,  they  came  to 
a  standstill  when  the  plows  broke  down 
about  4  miles  out  of  Batavla. 

To  carry  on  the  fight,  a  rotary  plow  was 
dispatched  from  Batavla.  The  crew  then 
managed  to  Itich  through  the  storm  to  the 
suspected  point  of  trouble.  There  they 
found  winds  had  snapped  the  aerial  cable, 
severing  trunk  connections  io  and  out  of 
Byron. 

Working  as  best  they  could  in  the  blinding 
storm,  the  team  made  the  necessary  cable 
repairs.  Communications  Serviceman  Jim 
Laney  Joined  them  at  this  point  and  they 
proceeded  into  Byron  behind  the  plow  to 
check  on  other  possible  trouble  sfwts,  Jim 
Laney  went  to  work  In  the  Byron  office,  test- 
ing with  Bob  Krantz  In  Batavla  to  make 
sure  splices  were  paired  correctly. 

By  3:45  p.m.  trunkline  service  was  re- 
stored to  Byron.  The  men  continued,  bow- 
ever,  to  check  and  strengthen  other  cable 
equipment  that  might  be  affected  because  of 
the  seveVlty  of  the  storm. 

Once  service  was  back  to  normal,  they  left 
Byron  about  2  a.m.  for  the  return  trip 
to  Batavla.  As  the  storm  grew  worse  they 
were  stalled  on  the  road  and  took  refuge  In 
a  nearby  highway  department  garage.  Here 
they  waited  until  6  a.m. — Just  short  of  24 
hours  since  they  bad  left  Batavla  the  day  be- 
fore— until  highway  crews  came  by  and 
cleared  a  route  for  them  back  to  town. 

Other  Batavla  employees  who  gn^ve  a  big 
hand    during    the    cable    failure    were    Jess 
Adams,  Bob  Kent,  Dick  Mazur,  Dick  Sheelar ' 
and  Paul  Southwell. 


Wars  programs,  especially  in  American- 
ism and  the  fight  against  communism. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  Congressman  Bus- 
bey  was  labeled  as  a  militant  foe  of 
communism. 

Fred  Busbey's  dominant  thought  was 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  He  was  al- 
ways an  eaiger  and  able  participant  in 
the  legislative  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  was  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  his  colleagues. 

Mrs.  Murphy,  as  well  as  the  many 
friends  in  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, joins  me  in  extending  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Busbey  and  family 
In  their  great  hour  of  grief. 


Hon.  Fred  Ernst  Bnsbcy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

op  Illinois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  of  my  very  dear  friend 
Fred  Ernst  Busbey.  who  represented  the 
Third  District  of  Illinois  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  78th, 
80th.  82d.  and  83d  Congresses. 

Fred  Busbey  was  bom  in  Tuscola, 
Douglas  County,  111.,  in  1895.  He  at- 
tended Armour  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Chicago,  and  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity in  Evahston,  lU.  He  spent  the  ma- 
jority of  his  life  in  Chicago  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  investment  broker- 
age business  until  his  retirement  in  1958 
when  he  moved  to  Cocoa  Beach  In  Flor- 
ida. 

Mr.  Busbtey  was  active  in  the  Ameri- 
can  Legion  and   Veterans   of   Foreign 


The  T]rpical  American 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  1966  Issue  of  the  Tennessee 
magazine,  published  monthly  as  an 
educational  and  informative  service  to 
members  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  Tennessee,  Editor  John  E. 
Stanford  discussed  the  traits  possessed 
by  the  "typical"  American,  in  his  column, 
••To  the  Point." 

With  wit  and  perception,  Mr.  Stan- 
ford notes  some  of  the  haoits  which  mark 
us  and  our  fellow  Americans,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Record  will  thoroughly  enjoy  this 
analysis. 

To  THE   Point 

(By  John  E.  Stanford) 

It  Isn't  likely  to  be  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  or  debated  in  tbe  United  Na- 
tions, but  we  think  that  one  of  the  reasons 
tliat  our  country  has  succeeded  for  almost 
200  years  as  a  nation  lies  In  the  fact  that 
Americans,  at  one  extreme,  are  as  willing  to 
point  fun  at  themselves  as  they  are,  at  the 
other  extreme,  to  point  guns  at  those  who 
deprive  us  of  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  with  a  view  toward  this  first  ex- 
treme— with  no  less  fervent  hope  that  the 
second  extreme  will  diminish  and  crease  In  a 
true  spirit  of  world  peace — that  we  have  ac- 
cumulated a  list  of  '•traits"  which  are  said 
to  be  identifiable  with  "typical"  Americans. 

A  typical  American  is  a  fellow  who  has  Just 
driven  home  from  an  Italian  movie  In  his 
German  car,  is  sitting  on  Danish  furniture, 
drinking  Brazilian  coffee  out  of  an  English 
china  cup.  writing  a  letter  on  Irish  linen 
papier  with  a  Japanese  ball  point  pen — com- 
plaining to  bis  Congreesman  about  too  much 
Amrican  gold  going  overseas. 

He  yells  for  the  Government  to  balance  the 
budget,  then  takes  the  last  dime  he  has  to 
make  the  down  payment  on  bis  car. 

He  whips  the  enemy  nations,  then  gives 
them  the  shirt  off  bis  back. 

He  yells  for  speed  laws  that  will  stop  fast 
driving  and  then  won't  buy  a  car  If  It  won't 
make  100  miles  an  hour. 

He  gripes  about  the  high  prices  of  things 
he  has  to  buy.  but  be  gripes  still  more  about 
tbe  low  prices  of  things  be  has  to  sell. 

He  knows  the  lineup  of  every  baseball  team 
In  the  American  and  National  leagues  but  he 
doesnt  know  half  the  words  In  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 
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An  American  will  get  mad  at  his  wife  tot 
not  running  their  home  with  the  efficiency  of 
a  hotel,  and  then  hell  get  mad  at  a  hotel  for 
not  operating  like  a  home. 

He'll  spend  half  a  day  looking  for  vitamin 
pills  to  make  him  live  longer,  then  drive  90 
miles  an  hour  on  slick  pavement  to  make  up 
for  the  time  he  has  lost. 

An  American  Is  a  man  who  will  fall  out 
with  his  wife  over  her  cooking  and  then  go 
on  a  fishing  trip  and  swallow  half-fried 
potatoes,  burned  fish  and  gritty  creek-water 
coffee  made  in  a  rusty  gallon  can  and  think 
It  is  good. 

He  will  work  hard  on  a  farm  so  that  he  can 
move  into  town  where  he  can  make  more 
money  so  that  be  can  move  beck  to  the  farm. 

He  is  the  only  fellow  In  tbe  world  who  will 
pay  50  cents  to  park  his  car  while  he  eats  a 
25-cent  sandwich. 

When  an  American  Is  in  tbe  office  he  talks 
about  football,  baseball,  or  fishing,  and  when 
he  is  out  at  the  games  or  on  the  lake,  be  talks 
about  business. 

An  American  likes  to  cuss  his  government, 
but  he  gets  fighting  mad  when  a  foreigner 
does  it. 

We're  In  the  country  that  has  more  food  to 
eat  than  any  other  country  In  the  world, 
and  more  diets  to  keep  us  from  eating  it. 

We're  supposed  to  be  tbe  most  civilized 
nation  on  earth,  yet  we  can't  deliver  a  pay- 
roll without  an  armored  car. 

In  America  we  have  more  experts  on 
marriage  than  any  other  country  In  tbe 
world — and  more  divorces. 

But  all  In  all,  we're  rather  nice  people. 
Calling  a  p««on  a  "real  American"  Is  one 
of  the  very  nicest  compliments  that  you  can 
pay  him.  Most  of  the  world  is  itching  for 
what  we  have,  but  they  will  never  have  it 
until  they  start  scratching  for  It  the  way  we 
did.  And  theyll  never  enjoy  American-type 
humor  until  they  can  laugh  among — and 
at — themselves. 

Happy  New  Year,  fellow  Americana. 


Keep  Small  Commanities  Alive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOICING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  al- 
ways welCMne  an  opportunity  to  call  at- 
tention to  new  industry  in  Wyoming, 
particularly  when  its  operation  gives  In- 
dication of  the  vast  potential  of  the 
State's  attractive  natural  and  business 
climate. 

Just  this  week,  I  had  occasion  to  dis- 
tribute to  visitors  in  my  office  samples 
of  Wyoming  cheese,  handiwork  of  a 
flourishing  dairy  industry  in  Torrington. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  aspect  of 
this  new  dairy  plant  in  Wyoming  is  the 
guiding  philosophy  of  Einer  Pedersen, 
general  manager  and  treasurer  of  Wyo- 
ming Dairy  Foods,  Inc. 

Pedersen  ha^  given  much  thought  to 
the  development  and  growth  of  small 
communities  and  has  said: 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  small  commu- 
nity alive,  and  the  way  to  do  it  U  to  develop 
homegrown  industry  that  these  communi- 
ties can  handle. 

Naturally,  there  are  limitations  to  the 
Industry  a  small  community  can  handle, 
but  certainly  the  possibilities  in  agricul- 
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tare-related  Industries  have  not  been 
fully  developed.  The  admirable  growth 
record  of  Wyoming  Dairy  Poods  Inc.  Is 
ample  proof  that  a  local  community, 
working  largely  with  local  capital,  can 
establish  a  solid,  homegrown  industry. 

Wyoming  Dairy  Poods.  Inc..  is  a  com- 
parative newcomer  to  the  State  scene, 
having  begun  operation  In  May  of  1964 
with  a  total  complement  of  three  em- 
ployees. Within  16  months,  it  had  ad- 
vanced to  a  -Staff  of  23  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $70.000 — a  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Torrington  and  the  entire  State. 

The  extraordinary  product  has  won  a 
reputation  from  coast  to  coast  for  Its 
distinctive  taste. 

The  secret  processes  for  Runesten. 
Wyoming  Gold  and  Snowy  Range  cheese 
are  stored  In  the  corporation  vault  and 
In  the  mind  of  their  originator.  Mr.  Ped- 
ersen,  whose  experience  In  cheesemaklng 
dates  from  his  native  Denmark  where  he 
studied  dairy  bacteriology  first  at  the 
University  of  Denmark,  then  as  an  ex- 
change student  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

In  1933.  Pedersen  won  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  and  soon  entered  the 
cheese  business  in  Mlimesota  and  then 
South  Dakota.  He  first  visited  Wyoming 
in  1939  and  went  into  the  dairy  business. 
moving  to  Cody  where  he  developed  his 
Runesten,  a  cheese  he  describes  as  "the 
Danish  version  of  swiss  cheese." 

Pedersen  moved  to  Torrington  In  1964 
where  he  and  other  Wyoming  residents 
formed  Wyoming  Dairy  Foods,  Inc.  Here 
he  developed  his  Wyoming  Gold  and 
Snowy  Range  varieties.  He  says  Wy- 
oming Gold  is  excellent  for  cooking  and 
Snowy  Range  "a  line  sandwich  filler  and  . 
good  with  pumpernickel."  ' 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  product  Is  the 
cheese  stick — about  4  inches  long  and  1 
inch  square,  covered  with  a  protective 
wax  coating  and  available  in  all  three 
varieties.  This  is  such  a  popular  item 
that  the  Torrington  plant  Is  imable  to 
keep  up  with  orders.* 

An  estimated  50.000  pounds  of  milk  Is 
processed  a  day  at  Wyoming  Dairy  Foods 
and  on  a  peak  day  as  much  as  3  tons  of 
cheese  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Wyoming  Is  proud  of  Mr. 
Pedersen,  the  good  people  of  Wyoming 
who  have  invested  in  this  homegrown 
industry,  and  his  fine  product.  Wy- 
oming Dairy  Poods  has  done  more  than 
demonstrate  Wyoming's  dairy  poten- 
tial— It  serves  as  a  living  example  of  the 
strength  and  promise  of  our  smaller  com- 
mimlties.  The  example  merits  the  at- 
tention of  other  small  communities  who 
are  determined  not  only  to  stay  alive — 
but  grow. 

Upward  Boand — A  Program  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

\  HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

I  OF    NTW    JKSSKT  ^ 

j  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

>        Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

'  Mr.  THO^idPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
^leaker,  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
promising  aspects  of  the  war  against 


poverty  Is  "Upward  Bound" — a  program 
which  seeks  to  rescue  disadvantaged  but 
intellectually  capable  youth  from  the 
grip  of  poverty  by  preparing  them  for 
college.  Youngsters  selected  for  this 
program  are  placed  with  participating 
colleges  and  universities  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  By  summer's  end.  after 
weeks  of  Intensive  tutoring,  the  student 
faces  a  vastly  expanded  area  of  oppor- 
tunity— In  a  word,  he  or  she  Is  truly 
upward  bound. 

Last  summer,  when  the  program  was 
operating  on  a  pilot  basis.  18  colleges  and 
2,100  students  participated.  In  the  fall, 
the  program  continued  on  9  campuses 
with  1,600  students  participating.  This 
summer,  20,000  youngsters  will  be  en- 
rolled at  150  colleges  and  universities. 
The  story  of  Upward  Bound  Is  told  in  an 
article  by  Ruth  Montgomery  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  9  edition  of  the 
Baltimore  News  American.  I  commend 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 
"Upward  Bocnd"  Shrivcr  Goal  fob  20.000 

STCDENTS PaTOFT     13     EDUCATION 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington,  February  9. — Twenty  thou- 
sand disadvantaged  high  school  kids  wUl  be 
upward  bound  next  summer,  with  their  sights 
newly  set  on  a  college  education,  if  a  $20 
million  gamble  pays  olT. 

Upward  Bound  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
shiniest  projects  in  Sargent  Shrlver's  bag  of 
tricks  for  licking  poverty. 

A  sort  of  Headstart  program  for  teenagers, 
it  is  aimed  chiefly  at  10th-  and  llth-graders 
in  the  lower  scholastic  levels,  who  because 
of  poor  environment  had  never  lifted  their 
horizons  enough  even  to  consider  going  on 
to  college. 

Its  director  is  Richard  T.  Frost,  who  has 
Just  relinquished  the  vice-presidency  of  up- 
perclass  Reed  College  in  Oregon  to  test  his 
bunch  that  "edgy,  feisty  kids"  from  slums 
and  downtrodden  rural  areas  can  develop 
into  community  leaders  If  opportunity 
knocks  hard  enough. 

Project  Upward  Bound  began  as  a  pilot 
program  last  summer,  with  about  2.100  teen- 
agers from  underprivileged  Negro  and  white 
h(Hnes.  These.  In  Frost's  words,  were  "kids 
lacking  in  motivation  "who,  in  the  Judgment 
of  some  teachers,  nevertheless  bad  enough 
spark  to  hack  it  in  college." 

On  IB  college  campxises  they  underwent 
some  "extensively  beefed  up  tutoring  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic."  They  were  ex- 
posed tot  the  first  time  to  such  cultural  ac- 
tivities as  theater,  music  and  art.  and  were 
persiiaded  that  despite  their  lack  of  self- 
confidence  they  had  organizational  ability. 

All  expenses  were  paid  while  on  campus. 
In  addition,  they  received  110  a  week  pocket 
money,  and  such  medical  benefits  as  eye- 
glasses or  hearing  aids. 

Fifteen  hundred  of  them  are  now  fresh- 
men In  college,  and  Frost  ruefully  admits 
that  "I  wake  up  at  night  wondering  how 
they're  doing."  As  an  experiment  three  uni- 
versities are  offering  further  tutoring  to  the 
guinea  pigs,  but  most  are  trying  to  make 
It  under  their  own  steam. 

Frost,  who  had  been  experimenting  with 
such  a  program  at  Reed  Ckjllege  before  Join- 
ing Sargent  Shrlver's  poverty  program,  thinks 
a  summer's  tutoring  for  such  underprivileged 
hl^  school  graduates  Is  Insufficient  to  see 
them  through  a  competitive  freshman  year  at 
college. 

He  is  consequently  recommending  to  150 
participating  colleges  that  they  concentrate 
on  10th  and  11th  graders  this  summer,  and 
follow  through  with  tutorage  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  high  school  work.  The  tu- 
tors In  most  cases  would  be  university  en- 
rollees    In   another   poverty   program   called 


work  study,  who  need  part-time  Jobs  to  stay 
In  college. 

Recruiting  will  begin  In  April  for  the  20.000 
high  school  students  who  will  get  upward 
bound  training  on  college  campuses  next 
siunmer.  Their  expenses  will  be  paid,  plus 
a  SIO  weekly  stipend. 

If  they  later  go  on  to  college,  as  hoped, 
they  must  rely  on  other  props  which  Uncle 
Sam  Is  providing  throtigh  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. These  Include  Federal  scholarships. 
Federal  loans,  and  the  work-study  program. 
Frost  said  that  all  three  projects — Jobs,  loans, 
and  grants^are  being  tapped  simultaneously 
by  most  students  from  poor  families  who  go 
to  college. 

Frost  has  a  hunch  that  educators  are  only 
beginning  to  learn  how  to  cope  with  "disad- 
vantaged" teenagers,  whose  background  is 
such  that  no  member  of  their  family  or  com- 
munity ever  went  to  college.  He  cites  this 
incident  as  on  example: 

A  Negro  student  from  a  city  slum  attended 
upward  bound  classes  at  Reed  College  last 
summer,  but  deliberately  turned  his  chair 
backward  to  the  teacher.  This  rudeness 
was  Ignored,  and  as  the  weeks  passed  he  grad- 
ually Inched  It  around,  until  toward  the  end 
of  the  course  he  was  avidly  participating  In 
class  discussions. 

Frost  hopes  that  the  program,  "by  giv- 
ing kids  a  taste  of  college  campus  life."  will 
help  other  high  school  students  to  realize 
that  the  road  to  higher  paying  Jobs  is  a  uni- 
versity education. 

He  thinks  the  sight  of  once  Indifferent 
students  carrying  books  home  to  study  may 
even  inspire  others  to  realize  that  there's 
something  to  be  gained  by  book  learning. 
At  at  any  rat«  Unlcle  Sam  Is  now  up  to 
his  elbows  In  the  high  school  educational 
field,  which  until  recently  considered  the 
exclusive  province  of  communities. 


On  a  4- Year  Term  for  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recommendation  to  change 
the  term  of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  2  to  4  years  has 
caused  considerable  discussion  through- 
out the  Nation. 

Public  hearings  are  being  held  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
This  is  a  vital  matter  which  should  be 
fully  debated,  not  on  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress but  by  the  people  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  my  weekly  news 
reports  to  constituents  of  the  Kansas 
4th  Congressional  District  and  two  per- 
tinent editormls — one  published  by  the 
Newton  Kansan,  and  another  by  the 
Wichita  Beacon. 

I  commend  these  editorials  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Congressman    Shriver's    Wekklt    News 
RiTORT,  Febrttart  10.  1966 

The  President  has  recommended  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which 
would  change  the  term  of  a  Congressman 
from  2  to  4  years. 

This  Is  not  a  new  proposal.  From  1789  to 
1960  there  Were  120  proposals  Introduced  In 
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Congress  to  change  the  term  of  office  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  resolutions  called  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  House  Members. 

Legislation  was  again  introduced  early  In 
1965  to  extend  the  congressional  term.  None 
of  these  prc^xjsals  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 

However,  tlxe  President's  recommendation 
has  prompted  new  Interest,  and  there  Is  the 
promise  of  committee  hearings.  The  pro- 
posal has  stimulated  a  healthy  discussion, 
both  pro  and  con,  throughout  the  Nation. 

During  my  18  years  of  legislative  service.  I 
have  learned  something  about  both  2-  and 
4-year  terms.  I  held  2-year  terms  In  the 
Kansas  House  and  am  serving  my  third  2- 
year  term  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Prior  to  coming  to  Congress.  I  served 
two  4-year  terms  in  the  Kansas  Senate. 

The  4-year  term  does  offer  certain  advan- 
tages. It  permits  more  time  to  work  on  leg- 
islation. It  gives  continuity  to  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  reduces  the  time  necessary 
to  campaign  few  reelection. 

However,  the  major  concern  here  should 
not  be  for  the  Representative.  The  central 
questions  should  be:  Wo\Ud  such  a  change 
really  provide  more  effective  representation 
for  the  people?  Would  it  mean  better  gov- 
ernment? Would  it  strengthen  the  legisla- 
tive process? 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the 
President's  prcq>osal  Is  that  the  congressional 
term  would  run  concurrently  with  the  presi- 
dential term.  A  Congress  elected  on  the  pres- 
idential coattalls  would  tend  to  be  a  rubber- 
stamp  Congress,  regardless  of  who  might  be 
President. 

This  could  downgrade  further  our  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  and  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  growing  Influence  of  the  Executive  to 
legislate  as  well  as  administer  our  laws  Is 
clearly  evident  by  this  very  proposal.  Leg- 
islation Introduced  a  year  ago  by  a  Demo- 
crat won  little  attention  from  the  committee 
or  House  leadership.  But  a  bill  recommend- 
ed by  the  President — drafted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  introduced  In  the  House — 
promises  to  move.  There  stfe  too  many  such 
examples. 

The  primary  consideration  regarding  the 
term  of  a  Congressman  today  remains  the 
same  as  when  our  country  was  founded.  The 
legislative  branch  of  Government  mvist  re- 
main close  to  the  people  and  the  Representa- 
tive must  be  responsible  to  the  people  who 
elect  him. 

[Prom  the  Wichita   (Kans.)    Beacon] 

FOtJR-TKAR  Tkrms? 

In  1787.  In  a  series  of  articles  now  known 
as  the^  Federalist  Papers,  James  Madison 
wrote  two  articles  advocating  at  least  3 -year 
terms  for  Members  of  Congress.  His  argu- 
ments were  ntucb  the  same  as  those  advanced 
by  President  Johnson  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  when  he  advocated  4-year 
terms. 

Sold  Madison: 

"Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  (of  gov- 
ermnent)  may.  no  doubt,  be  acquired  In  a 
man's  closet,  but  some  of  it  also  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  public  sources  of  informa- 
tion and  all  of  It  will  be  acquired  to  best 
effect  by  a  practical  attention  to  the  subject 
during  periods  of  actual  service  in  the  legis- 
lature." 

Said  President  Johnson : 

"The  mark  of  government  Is  far  more  com- 
plex than  In  our  early  years,  requiring  more 
time  to  learn  and  more  time  to  master  the 
technical  tasks  of  legislation." 

In  the  same  year  that  Madison's  plea  for 
long  terms  for  Congressmen  was  printed  the 
Constitutional  Congress  established  congres- 
sional terms  at  2  years.  This  represented  a 
compromise  between  advocates  of  1-year  and 
3-yeEir  terms. 

The    framers    of    the    Constitution    were 


vitally  concerned  that  government  should 
represent  the  wUl  of  the  people.  Thus,  the 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches. 

Many  political  scientists  and  legislators 
have  argued  long  and  hard  that  the  Consti- 
tutional Congress  put  too  many  checks  on 
the  efficient  operation  of  government.  Off- 
year  elections  have  been  deemed  the  nemesis 
of  Presidential  promises  which  have  met 
Waterloos  after  midterm  elections. 

To  recount  two:  Franklin  Roosevelt's  pres- 
tige suffered  a  setback  in  the  midterm  elec- 
tions of  1938  and  the  Republican  victories  in 
the  1946  elections  were  a  reaction  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Harry  Triunan  to  relax  enough  war- 
time restrictions  in  the  early  post-World  War 
II  months. 

Advocates  of  the  President's  proposal  note 
that  it  contains  the  advantages  of  a  iinlfled 
national  government  provided  by  parliamen- 
tary systems  which  elect  both  a  legislature 
and  a  prime  minister  at  the  same  tlme?\_^ 

But  the  projjosal  does  not  provide  for  the 
principal  check  upon  parliament — Its  ability 
to  bring  down  a  government  and  bring  about 
elections  at  any  time  with  a  vote  of  no 
confidence. 

At  the  heart  of  the  arguments  Is  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  Proponents  of  4-year 
terms  argue  that  If  democratic  government  Is 
to  succeed  In  today's  complicated  world  Con- 
gressmen must  have  more  time  to  devote  to 
their  legislatWe  tasks  and  that  Congress 
should  work  with  the  President  rather  than 
at  cross-purposes  with  him. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  all  House 
Members  would  be  elected  during  presi- 
dential election  years.  This  would  tend  to 
give  a  President  a  working  majority  In  the 
House  because  presidential  contests  are  the 
only  national  elections  and  usually  the  out- 
come of  many  congressional  campaigns  fol- 
lows the  vote  for  President. 

Citizens  should  not  be  deceived  about  the 
fact  that  4«'year  terms  would  change  the  en- 
tire complexion  of  American  politics.  The 
advantages  and  dangers  should  be  weighed 
with  full  realization  of  their  InevlUble  effect 
on  American  civilization. 

[  From  the  Newton  Kansan] 
Two-Year   Term   Betteb 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  that  the 
terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  extended  from  2  to  4  years. 
One  of  the  arguments  for  the  change  is  that 
Representatives  have  to  spend  so  much  time 
worrying  about  being  reelected  that  th^ 
can't  give  their  full  attention  to  legislative 
matters. 

This  argument,  of  course,  has  its  merit*. 
Seeking  reelection  every  2  years  does  Impose 
hardships,  both  financial  and  physical,  on 
Members  of  the  House. 

But  there  are  arguments  on  the  other  side 
that  overbalance  this  one. 

Were  Representatives  to  be  elected  every  4 
years  during  the  presidential  election  many 
Inepts  whose  sole  qualification  to  office  wotild 
be  that  they  belong  to  the  same  party  aa 
the  successful  presidential  candidate  would 
be  elected.  Tills  is  true  now,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  they  can  be  tossed  out  by  the 
voters  2  years  later  when  they  can't  tie  them- 
selves to  the  coattalls  of  a  popular  Presi- 
dent. 

The  2 -year  term  keeps  the  people  in  charge 
of  one  House  of  the  Congress.  Each  election 
they  can  exercise  their  right  to  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  what  Congress  has  done 
diiring  the  past  2  years.  And  at  the  Presi- 
dent's midterm  they  can  do  this  without 
being  Influenced  by  the  popularity  of  a  candi- 
date for  President. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  executive  branch 
would  like  to  see  the  terms  of  Members  of 
the  House  coincide  with  the  term  of  the 
President. 


But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  built 
In  a  number  of  checks  and  balances  and  the 
2-year  term  tot  Members  of  the  House  Is  one 
of  these  devices. 
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Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
America's  finest  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  announced  last  week  that  it 
will  construct  a  new  million  dollar  re- 
search center  devoted  to  exploration  of 
surface  and  coating  chemistry. 

Lehigh,  I  am  proud  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues, is  located  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in 
my  district  and  Is  rapidly  becorning  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  highly  respected  re- 
search centers.  Its  engneering  school 
holds  a  reputation  alongside  the  best  of 
American  colleges  and  universities,  some 
of  them  many  times  Lehigh's  size  and 
wealth. 

The  new  center  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  internationally  recognized 
chemist,  Dr.  A.  C.  Zettlemoyer,  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  university.  I  take 
pride  in  calling  this  announcement,  to- 
gether with  the  newspaper  story  about  it 
from  the  Bethlehefm  Globe-Times,  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Lehigh  Reveals  Million  Dollab 
Chemistrt  Research  Centcb 

Lehigh  University  announced  today  It  wUl 
construct  a  new  million  dollar  resMircb  cen- 
ter devoted  to  surface  and  coatings  chem- 
istry. 

In  announcing  the  project  Lehigb  Presi- 
dent Dr.  W.  Demlng  Lewis,  revealed  Dr.  A.  C. 
Zettlemoyer,  distinguished  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  university,  will  direct  the 
new  center.  ) 

Ground  will  be  broken'later  in  the  year  for 
the  three-story  structure.  Dr.  Lewis  said. 
It  will  be  placed  next  to  the  existing  Chand- 
ler Chemistry  Laboratory  and  will  be  given 
the  name  "The  Francis  MacDonald  Sinclair 
Memorial  Laboratory,"  in  honor  of  the  co- 
founder  of  Sinclair  and  Valentine  Co. 

The  center  will  combine  the  talents  and 
efforts  of  chemists,  physicists,  engineers, 
mathematicians,  life  scientists  and  others 
into  a  single  program  on  surface  and  coatings 
research  and  graduate  training,  the  university 
said. 

purpose  explained 

The  major  purposes  of  the  program  will 
be  the  enrichment  aind  supplementation  of 
existing  educational  programs  and  the 
strengthening  and  enlargement  of  ciirrent 
and  long-term  research  projects  in  the  two 
areas  at  Lehigh. 

The  studies  will  span  such  areas  as  the 
production  of  newspapers  and  books,  prepa- 
ration of  nucleating  agents  for  weather  con- 
trol, recovery  of  oil  from  the  earth,  manu- 
facture of  kitchen  utensils,  preparation  of 
cosmetics  and  In  the  making  of  Uree  and 
paper. 

They  also  span  the  areas  of  coatings  appli- 
cations tor  purposes  of  protection  (rocket 
nose  cones),    decoration    (household    wall- 
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paper),  and  communlcatton  (telephone  elec- 
trical contacta) .  Coatings  can  also  be  of  tbe 
InadTertent  type  sucb  aa  thoee  occurring  In 
the  corroalon  of  materials. 

Dr.  Zettlemcyer  la  an  Internationally 
known  chemlat  who,  in  1963,  directed  a  team 
of  Lehigh  aclentlats  in  a  breakthrough 
relating  to  man's  probes  into  control  of  the 
discovery  of  why  sUver  Iodide  works  as  a 
cloudseedlng  or  nucleating  agent. 

He  also  Initiated  significant  research  on 
the  synthetic  rubber  program  In  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II,  and  he  has 
served  as  director  of  the  scientific  and  re- 
search program  of  the  National  Printing  Ink 
Research  Institute  since  the  organization's 
founding  at  Lehigh  In  1046. 

The  institute,  whlclv  currently  has  close 
to  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  spK>nsored 
research  in  force,  will  become  a  major  part 
of  the  coatings  branch  of  the  new  center 
at  Lehigh. 

oirr  or  tsoo,ooo 

The  center  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
long-term  work  and  Investigations  of  Dr. 
Zettlemcyer  and  colleagues  of  the  unlver- 
tlty's  dep«utment  of  chemistry  of  which  Dr. 
■dward  D.  Amstutz  is  bead. 

A  major  bequest  in  excess  of  a  half  million 
dollars  from  the  late  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Sinclair 
has  been  received  at  the  university  for  this 
building  in  honor  at  her  deceased  husband. 
Additional  support  for  the  building  la  cur- 
rently coming  from  other  private  sources  and 
la  being  raised  outside  of  the  university's 
present  taa  million  centennial  fxind. 

Dr.  Zettlemcyer,  a  native  of  Allentown, 
was  graduated  from  Lehigh  la  1936  with  high 
honors  In  chemical  engineering.  Two  years 
later,  he  obtained  his  master  of  science  degree 
in  organic  chemistry  from  Lehigh.  In  19*1. 
he  was  awarded  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree  in  physical  chemistry  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

On  the  Lehigh  faculty  since  1941.  he  served 
M  inatruetor  for  3  years,  was  promoted  to 
■Mtstant  profeasor  in  1953,  to  associate  pro- 
fessor In  1946.  and  to  full  prctfeasor  in  1060. 
He  was  named  dlstlngulahed  professor  at 
chemistry  November  1,  1960.  Prior  to  Joining 
the  Lehigh  staff,  he  was  an  instructor  at 
MIT  and  a  research  chemist  for  Armstrong 
Cork  Co. 
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Mr.  OnUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  another  moving  speech, 
has  given  Imaginative  aim  to  hia  pro- 
grams for  a  Great  Society. 

In  a  speech  February  16  at  Atlantic 
City  to  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  he  outlined  the 
historic  legislation  of  the  Congress  in 
1965  and  then  concentrated  on  educa- 
tion. 

He  said  he  would  send  to  Congress  pri- 
ority requests  to  enlarge  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  programs;  double  funds  for 
Operation  Headstart;  obtain  funds  for 
the  Natlcxial  Teachers  Corps;  pass  a 
Child  Nutrition  Act  which  wlU  help  pay 
for  school  breakfasts  for  children. 

He  also  said: 


If  education  Is  to  achieve  its  promise  In 
America,  it  can  not  be  done  in  Washington 
alone.  Bach  State  and  each  community  must 
fashion  Its  own  design  and  shape  its  own 
InstltutionB. 

The  President  sees  a  new  amd  enlarged 
roll  for  our  schools  as  the  center  of  com- 
munity life.  I  share  hls(hope  that  more 
adequate  and  expanded  use  of  our 
schools  can  be  made. 
He  said  In  a  significant  paragraph: 
It  will  provide  formal  education  for  all 
citizens — and  It  wUl  not  close  Its  doors  at 
3  o'clock.  It  will  employ  its  buildings  round 
the  clock  and  its  teachers  round  the  year. 
We  can  not  afford  to  have  an  M5  billion 
plant  In  this  country  open  lees  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

RCMAKKS  BT  THS  PKESmCNT  BETOBE  THC  CON- 
VENTION or  TBX  American  Association  or 
School  Aoministkators,  Atlantic  Crrr, 
N.J..  Pkbruabt  16.  1966 

I  am  honored  'to  accept  your  award  and 
happy  to  be  here  with  the  big  brass  of  Amer- 
ican education.  I  nUght  ^ase  been  with  you 
tonight  under  other  auspices — except  that  30 
years  ago  I  left  teaching  for  a  different  pur- 
suit. 

Tonight,  our  professions  differ,  but  we  have 
the  same  task:  to  build  a  society  worthy  of 
freemen.  Two  hundred  years  ago.  our 
fathers  laid  the  foundations.  Two  years  ago, 
I  challenged  my  fellow  citizens  to  get  on  with 
the  Job.  I  said  that  we  must  build  the  Great 
Society  In  our  cities,  in  our  countryside — 
and  In  our  classrooms. 

Tonight  our  work  is  underway.  Much  of 
the  needed  legislation  has  been  enacted: 
more  than  a  score  of  landmark  measures  in 
the  field  of  education  alone. 

It  Is  a  thrill  to  me  to  read  the  roUcall  of 
these  historic  acts:  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1964  and  1965,  medicare,  the  Natural  Beauty 
Act.  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965. 

And — not  last  and  not  least — the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

Laws  are  only  designs  for  achievement. 
The  barriers  we  must  overcome  do  not  yield 
merely  because  Congress  takes  a  vote  or  the 
President  sigiia  a  bill. 

Two  barriers  are  the  most  unyielding,  each 
reinforcing  the  other  in  blocking  our  prog- 
ress. 

The  first  is  poverty.  We  who  have  worked 
in  schools  know  what  It  means  for  someone 
who  starts  life  as  a  victim  of  poverty.  It  is 
a  hard  to  teach  a  hungry  child.  Poverty 
breeds  handicaps  of  mind  and  body  which 
cripple  him  before  he  has  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  And  we  have  learned  all  too  well  that 
poverty  passes  on  its  curse  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

The  second  barrier  is  racial  discrimination. 
Because  of  it.  children  grow  up  aliens  In 
their  native  land.  Por  a  ghetto — whether 
white  or  black  or  brown — is  less  than  half 
a  wcH-id.  No  child  can  be  fully  educated  un- 
less his  life  Is  opened  up  to  the  wonderful 
variety  this  world  affords. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  called  for  the  Interna- 
tional Education  Act  of  1966  to  promote  the 
worldwide  commerce  of  knowledge — to  de- 
clare that  learning  is  not  a  commodity  which 
can  be  confined  at  the  water's  edge. 

Tet  within  our  own  country  there  are  still 
racial  walls  against  hope  and  opportunity. 
Between  the  slums  of  the  inner  cities  and 
their  spreading  suburbs,  there  are  gulfs  as 
deep  and  wide  as  any  ocean. 

If  education  is  to  be  worthy  ot  Its  good 
name,  we  must  find  ways  to  span  these  gulfs. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  a  silent  partner  in  this 
enterprise. 

I  am  sending  Congress  five  top  priority 
requests: 


To  enlarge  each  one  of  the  programs  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — 
and  to  make  them  run  through  1970; 

To  double  funds  for  our  imaginative  and 
precedent-breaking  Operation  Headstart 
which  will  next  year  help  more  than  700.000 
youngsters  from  poor  homes  get  ready  for 
the  rigor*  of  learning; 

To  fund  the  new  National  Teacher  Corps 
so  that  our  best  college  graduates  can  be 
recruited  to  work  in  our  worst  schools: 

To  pass  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to 
help  pay  for  school  lunches  for  those  who 
really  need  them,  without  subsidizing  those 
who  can  afford  to  buy  their  own.  We  also 
want  school  breakfasts  for  children  who 
would  otherwise  start  the  day  with  empty 
stomachs. 

Finally — and  this  summarizes  reams  of 
recommendations  In  a  single  sentence — my 
budget  this  year  proposes  a  $10  billion  Fed- 
eral Investment  in  education  and  training. 
In  I960  the  Government  was  spending  only 
a  third  this  much.  The  Office  of  Education 
alone  will  spend  on  programs  six  times  as 
much  as  it  did  6  years  ago. 

And  I  promise  you  that  this  is  only  the 
beginning. 

Almost  200  years  ag^>,  James  Madison  de- 
clared that  Federal  and  State  governments 
"are  in  fact  but  different  agents  and  trustees 
of  the  people,  constituted  with  different 
powers,  and  designed  for  different  purpKwes." 
They  are  not  "mutual  rivals  and  enemies." 
They  are  partners. 

Madison's  definition  has  not  changed, 
though  the  partnership  grows  closer  and 
more  creative. 

If  education  is  to  achieve  its  promise  in 
America,  it  cannot  be  done  In  Washington 
alone.  Each  State  and  each  commimity  must 
fashion  its  own  design  and  shape  its  own 
institutions. 

But  we  will  need  a  common  vision  to 
build  schools  to  match  our  common  hopes 
for  the  future. 

Every  school  will  be  different,  but  the 
differences  will  not  range  as  they  do  today 
between  satisfactory  and  shocking.  We  will 
have  instead  a  diversity  of  excellence. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  be  a  school  with- 
out walls — a  school  built  of  doors  which  open 
to  the  entire  community. 

Tomorrow's  school  will  reach  out  to  the 
places  that  enrich  the  human  spirit:  to  the 
museums,  the  theaters,  the  art  galleries,  to 
the  parks  and  rivers  and  mountains. 

It  will  ally  Itself  with  the  city,  its  busy 
streets  and  factories,  its  assembly  lines  and 
laboratories — so  that  the  wcwid  of  work  does 
not  seem  an  alien  place  for  the  student. 

It  will  be  the  center  of  community  life, 
for  grownups  as  well  as  children:  "a  shop- 
ping center  of  human  services."  It  might 
have  a  community  health  clinic,  a  public  li- 
brary, a  theater  and  recreation  facilities. 

It  will  provide  formal  education  for  all 
citizens — and  It  will  not  close  its  doors  at  3 
o'clock.  It  will  employ  its  buildings  round 
the  clock  and  its  teachers  round  the  year. 
We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  $85  billion 
plant  in  this  country  open  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

In  every  past  age,  leisure  has  been  a  privi- 
lege enjoyed  by  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  But  in  the  age  waiting  to  be  bom, 
lelBiire  will  belong  to  the  many  at  the  ex- 
pense of  none.  Our  people  must  learn  to  use 
this  gift  of  time — and  that  means  one  more 
challenge  for  tomorrow's  schools. 

I  am  not  describing  a  distant  Utopia,  but 
the  kind  of  education  wlvlch  miist  be  the 
great  and  urgent  work  of  our  time.  By  the 
end  of  this  decade,  tiniess  the  work  Is  well 
along,  our  opportunity  will  have  slipped 
away. 

Many  people,  as  William  James  once  said, 
shed  tears  for  Justice,  generosity,  and 
beauty — but  never  recognize  thoee  virtues 
when  they  meet  them  In  the  street.  > 
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Some  people  are  this  way  about  rebuilding 
our  society.  They  love  the  idea.  But  in 
the  heat  and  grime,  somehow  they  lose  their 
zeal.  They  discover  that  progress  Is  a  bat- 
tle, not  a  parade — and  they  fall  away  from 
the  line  of  march. 

You  know  that  the  Job  of  building  a  better 
school  and  a  better  nation  U  hard,  often 
thankless,  work.  Someone  must  take  on  the 
perilous  task  of  leadership.  Someone  in 
shirtsleeves  must  turn  ideas  into  actions, 
dollars  into  programs.  Someone  must  fight 
the  lonely  battles  In  each  community — make 
the  accommodations,  win  the  supixyrters,  get 
the  results. 

Many  of  you  have  endiired  this  hard  Jour- 
ney from  hope  to  reality — when  the  applause 
died,  the  crowd  thlimed  out,  and  you  were 
alone  with  the  dull  administrative  details 
still  to  be  done. 

But  this  is  how  a  Great  Society  must  be 
built:  brick  by  brick,  and  In  the  toil  and 
noise  of  each  day. 

We  liave  so  little  reason  to  be  discouraged. 
Others  face  taslcs  so  much  more  difficult  than 
ours.  Only  last  week  I  sat  across  the  table 
from  the  very  young  leader  of  South  Vietnam 
and  heard  him  say  of  his  country:  "We  were 
deluding  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  our 
weaknesses  could  not  be  remedied  while  we 
were  fighting  a  war.  •  •  •  We  will  not  com- 
pletely drive  out  the  aggressor  until  we  make 
a  start  at  eliminating  these  political  and 
social  defects." 

The  work  of  his  government  will  not  be 
easy.  But  these  are  not  timid  men.  They 
have  learned  ttiat  government  must  meet  the 
outreach  of  its  people's  hopes. 

There  at  Honolulu,  I  pledged  support  to 
their  plans  for  education  In  their  country. 
This  year  alone  we  will  help  them  buUd  2,800 
classrooms,  nearly  three  times  the  average  for 
the  last  10  years. 

We  win  help  them  train  13,400  teachers, 
8  times  the  yearly  average  of  the  last  detade. 

We  will  help  them  distribute  nearly  6 
million  textbooks. 

And  we  virlll  help  them  educate  almost  a 
fourth  as  many  doctors  as  the  total  number 
they  now  have. 

This  little  country  maintains  700,000  men 
in  Its  armed  forces,  over  214  times  as  many 
for  its  size  as  we  have. 

Tet.  these  leaders  voiced  no  weariness  be- 
fore the  task  of  getting  on  with  reforms  in 
education  and  health  and  agriculture.  If 
they  keep  their  commitment,  they  will  be  the 
real  revolutionaries  of  Asia.  For  the  real 
revolution  is  to  buUd  schools,  and  through 
them,  to  build  a  nation. 

What  they  are  committed  to  do,  with  our 
help,  must  be  done  under  the  most  brutal 
conditions  imaginable.  Their  civilian  popu- 
lation lives  in  constant  danger  of  terror  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Vietcong. 

Last  year  over  12,000  civilians  were  kid- 
napped or  killed  by  Communist  terrorists. 
There  were  more  than  36,000  incidents  of 
terror — an  increase  of  10.000  over  1964.  Two 
days  ago,  the  Vietcong  killed  39  civilians  and 
wounded  7  others  as  they  rode  on  buses. 

Terrorism — deliberately  planned  and  coldly 
carried  out — continues  to  be  the  chef  Instru- 
ment of  Vietcong  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  not  just  a  byproduct  of  their 
military  action;  it  la  the  way  they  hope  to 
win  the  war. 

Who — and  what — are  their  targets? 
Schoolteachers  and  school  administrators, 
health  officials,  village  leaders,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, research  stations,  medical  clinics — all 
of  those  people  and  places  essential  to  the 
growth  of  a  healthy,  free  society. 

This  Is  the  terrible  scarred  face  of  the  war 
too  seldom  seen  and  too  little  understood. 
Often  it  is  not  even  reported  by  our  Journals 
most  concerned  about  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
These  Incidents  usually  happen  in  rural  areas 
remote  from  the  camera's  eye.  Observers  are 
not  Invited  when  the  Vietcong  murder 
the  mother  of  an  officer  in  the  Army  of  Viet- 


nam as  reprisal  against  her  son— or  torttire 
and  dismember  the  master  of  a  local  school. 

But  people  who  bate  war  ought  not  lg^c«« 
this  strategy  of  terror. 

What  is  its  purpose?  It  is  through  fear 
and  death  to  force  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam Into  submission.  It  is  as  simple,  and 
as  grim,  as  that. 

And  it  must  not  succeed. 

If  these  tactics  prevail  in  Vietnam,  they 
will  prevail  elsewhere. 

If  the  takeover  of  Vietnam  can  be  achieved 
by  a  highly  organized  Communist  force  em- 
ploj^ng  violence  against  a  civilian  popula- 
tion, it  can  t>e  achieved  in  another  cotintry, 
at  another  time,  with  an  even  greater  cost  to 
freedom. 

If  this  "war  of  liberation"  trulmphs,  who 
will  be  "liberated"  next? 

"There  is  a  Job  of  liberation  in  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  liberation  from  terror,  liberation 
from  disease,  liberation  from  hunger,  and 
liberation  from  Ignorance. 

Unless  this  Job  is  done,  a  military  victory 
in  South  Vietnam  would  be  no  victory  at 
all — only  a  brief  delay  until  the  aggressor 
retxims  to  feed  on  the  continuing  misery  of 
the  people. 

We  have  the  military  strength  to  convince 
the  Communists  they  cannot  achieve  the 
conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  force. 

But  the  building  of  a  better  society  is  the 
main  test  of  otir  strength— our  basic  purpose. 
Until  the  people  of  the  villages  and  farms 
of  that  unhappy  country  know  that  they  per- 
sonally count,  that  they  are  cared  about, 
that  their  future  is  their  own — only  then  will 
we  know  that  real  victory  is  possible. 

I  came  away  from  Honolulu  filled  with  new 
hope  and  energy.  I  came  away  convinced 
that  we  cannot  raise  a  double  standard  to 
the  world.  We  caimot  hold  freedom  less  dear 
in  Asia  than  In  Europe  or  to  be  less  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  men  whose  skin  is  a  different 
color. 

If  this  yoimg  nation — ridden  with  danger 
can  show  such  determination,  we,  with  all 
our  wealth  and  promise,  must  be  no  less 
determined. 

Our  time  is  filled  with  peril.  So  It  has 
been  every  time  freedom  has  been  tested. 

Our  tasks  are  enormous.  But  so  are  our 
resources. 

Our  burdens  are  heavy  and  will  grow 
heavier.  But  the  Bible  counsels  that  we  "be 
not  weary  In  well-doing."  "ITie  house  of 
freedom  may  never  be  completed,  but  it  will 
never  fall — so  long  as  you  and  I  and  those 
who  share  our  commitment  keep  this  vision 
of  what  we  seek  to  build. 


"Candid  Camera"  Creates  Comic  Contro- 
versy in  the  Borongh  of  Bath,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23. 1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ooe  ot  the  most  popular  tele- 
vision programs,  "Candid  Camera,"  re- 
cently paid  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  little 
borough  of  Bath,  Pa.,  In  my  congressional 
district,  leaving  In  the  wake  of  Its  visit 
some  highly  comic  confusion  and  no 
little  controversy. 

Last  Sunday  night,  Bath  and  a  small 
number  of  its  residents  appeared  in 
filmed  interviews  on  the  nationwide  pro- 
gram. The  fanciful  notion  at  the  pro- 
gram's producers  was  simply  to  stage  a 


public  rendezvous  between  Mr.  Ed 
Wamke,  the  popular  and  hard-working 
mailman  who  serves  the  borough's  busi- 
ness district,  and  a  lovely  young  lady  in 
a  flashy  and  expensive  new  convertible. 
The  results  were  amusing  when  the  pro- 
gram's interviewers  then  began  talking 
with  some  of  the  1,736  people  who  inhabit 
Bath,  checking  on  the  rumors  which 
nearly  always  start  in  a  small  commu- 
nity when  something  like  this  happens. 
I  am  grateful  for  the  national  publicity 
"Candid  Camera"  gave  to  one  of  the  fine 
communities  in  my  district.  And  I  here- 
with invite  them  to  return,  at  any  time, 
to  take  another  look  at  the  friendly, 
hospitable  people  who  are  the  backbone 
of  our  American  society. 


Agrknltaral  Prodnction 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Harry  Lawson,  publisher,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  17,  1966,  issue 
of  the  Eagle  Rock,  Calif.,  Sentinel. 

Mr.  Lawson  makes  what  I  feel  is  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  the  current 
discussions  relating  to  agriculture  in  our 
Nation  and  food  problems  of  the  world 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 
EtonoRiAi, 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  we  published  an 
article  on  the  agricultural  Industry  in  our 
country  and  the  constant  dwindling  of  farms 
as  weU  as  farmers  themselves.  We  pointed 
out  that  in  our  humble  opinion  it  was  and 
is  a  crime  that  productive  land  should  be 
retired  and  the  production  of  crops  thereon 
reduced  when  half  the  world  Is  suSertng 
from  stark  hunger — starving  to  death.  Now 
we  'propose  to  meet  this  deplorable  world 
situation  by  taking  the  money  we  are  pour- 
ing into  foreign  countries  and  diverting  it 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  farm  industry  to 
produce  more  and  more  storplus  food  to  feed 
the  hiingry  of  the  world — at  least  the  free 
world.  It's  Just  as  simple  as  that.  We 
should  reverse  our  present  policy  and.  in- 
stead of  holding  down  and  restricting  farm 
production,  encourage  production  in  every 
way. 

We  have  been  trying  to  lift  up  the  farmer 
by  his  boot  straps  by  restricting  his  acreage 
and  his  production.  It  simply  can't  be  done. 
This  policy  Is  driving  the  farmer  from  the 
farms  and  turning  his  productive  lands  back 
to  nature,  which,  in  our  opinion  is  all  wrong. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  actually 
throttled  down  and  made  Idle  and  non- 
productive 50  mUllon  acres  of  land  under 
government  control  programs.  Think  of  it — 
SO  million  acres  of  virgin  land  that  could 
and  should  be  producing  food  for  the  hvmgry 
of  our  own  country  and  the  world.  If  these 
acres  were  again  put  under  the  plow  and 
planted,  we  could  easily  double  our  ixoduc- 
tlon  of  wheat  alone,  more  than  double  com 
production,  soybeans,  and  other  crops  In 
proportion. 

The  farmers  of  our  country  could  continue 
to  meet  all  needs  for  wheat  in  this  country 
and  increase  exports  millions  of  tons  with- 
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out  dipping  Into  reserve  stocks.  That  Is  al- 
most double  the  worlds  estimated  wheat 
shortage.  In  addlUon  to  wheat,  exports  of 
com.  and  other  grains  aside  from  rice,  could 
go  up  mllUons  of  tons  without  touching  our 
reserve  stocks  In  them.  Other  grains  can  be 
substituted  for  rice,  say  the  experts.  Com- 
bined exports  o/  rice  and  other  grains  coxild 
be  Increased  by  over  48  million  tons,  they 
say.  The  world's  overall  food  shortage  Is 
estimated  at  slightly  over  87  million  tons. 
It  Is  concluded,  therefore,  by  our  agricul- 
tural experts  that  if  given  the  signal  to  go 
full  steam  ahead  our  American  farmers 
would  have  little  trouble  In  raising  enough 
food  products  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  and  all  the  free  world  ooun- 
trlea  as  well. 

What  we  now  propose — and  It  is  not  an 
entirely  new  thought — Is  that  we  Just  re- 
verse the  policy  we  have  been  following  wltto 
relation  to  our  farm  production,  and.  Instead 
of  retiring  productive  farmlands  Into  the 
so-called  farm  banks  where  they  become  non- 
-sproductlve,  we  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
aU  piroducttve  farmlands  to  increase  food 
for  the  starving  world,  and  that  we  pay  our 
farmars  for  It  by  suspending  giveaway 
money  to  foreign  countries  as  we  have  been 
doing  for  years  and  um  that  money  to  pay 
our  own  farmers  for  raising  more  and  bigger 
crops  to  feed  a  hungry  and  starving  world. 

If  the  lands  of  our  country  ^can  raise 
enough  surplus  food  products  to  feed  at 
least  the  free  and  hungry  countries — and 
expert  agrlculturaUsts  say  they  can — then 
they  should  be  enoouraged  to  do  so.  Even 
after  paying  for  theae  crops  from  foreign  aid 
moneys,  we  could  well  afford  to  sell  them 
on  long  terms  at  low  Interest,  or  for  that 
matter,  give  them  away  to  those  hungry  and 
starving  countries  we  Invite  to  come  and 
get  them. 

Our  experts  put  ths  cost  of  closing  the 
food  gap  In  the  world  outside  of  Red  China 
at  »4  billion  a  year. 

This  would  be  In  addition  to  nearly  93 
billion  a  year  now  spent  In  the  VS.  food- 
for-peace  program. 

It  was  wrong  to  kill  off  the  Uttle  pigs  to 
control  prices. 

It  Is  Just  as  wrong  to  restrict  production 
on  our  farms  when  the  world  Is  suffering  the 
pangs  of  hunger. 

Restore  farm  production  and  thereby  r«- 
stor«  the  rapidly  disappearing  farmer. 


'Dr.  Jack''  Staadifer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

ow  OBoaciA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
tbe  Weather  Bureau  has  done  a  pcur- 
tlcularly  fine  thing  by  publishing  the 
document  entitled  "The  Cooperative 
Weather  Observer." 

In  doing  so  the  Bureau  paid  deserved 
tributa  to  the  unselilsh  efforts  of  men 
and  women  who  serve  us  at  more  than 
12,000  places  about  the  country. 

Many  have  performed  these  unher- 
alded but  essential  functions  for  30,  40, 
or  50  years,  and  more. 

One  of  those  whose  service  has  span- 
ned more  than  half  a  century  Is  a  spe- 
cial sort  of  a  person.  This  public  service 
Is  simply  typical  of  his  whole  altruistic 
life.  With  great  pride  I  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  biography  oX  Dr.  J. 


G.  Standlfer  as  it  appears  on  page  22  of 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce : 

D>.  J.  G.  Standotr 

Dr.  J.  O.  Standlfer,  affectionately  known 
as  Dr.  Jack,  was  bom  In  Blakely.  Oa..  In 
1888.  to  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Standlfer  and  Mr*. 
Rebeccah  Jeannette  (Jones)  Standlfer.  He 
began  serving  as  weather  observer  Bit  Blakely 
In  August  1914  and  was  married  In  Septem- 
ber 1914  to  Miss  Sarah  Rebeccah  Moore,  of 
Macon. 

Dr.  Standlfer  attended  the  schools  of 
Blakely.  Staunton  Military  Academy  at 
SUunton,  Va.,  and  Mercer  University.  He 
followed  In  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and 
grandfather  and  graduated  from  the  Medical 
College  of  the  University  of  O«orgla  at  Au- 
gusta, on  May  1.  1811.  He  has  practiced 
medicine  In  Blakely  since  that  time,  a  total 
of  more  than  63  years.  The  combined  serv- 
ice of  the  three  Standlfer  doctors  in  Blakely, 
Dr.  Jack,  his  father,  and  grandfather,  ex- 
tends from  1837  to  1964.  a  total  of  127  years. 
Dr.  Jack  was  named  General  Practitioner  of 
the  Tear  In  I960  by  the  Medical  AssodaUon 
of  Georgia.  He  Is  on  the  staff  of  tbe  Early 
County  Memorial  Hospital. 

Dr.  Standlfer  has  been  active  In  free- 
masonry and  has  attained  many  positions  of 
rank  and  honor.  He  is  a  Knights  Templar. 
KYCH.  of  the  York  Rite  and  a  33d  degree 
Mason  of  the  ScotUsh  Rite:  a  past  potentate 
of  the  ahxlne.  and  a  pest  grand  master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia.  He  Is  a  commu- 
nicant of  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  past  presi- 
dent and  charter  member  of  the  Blakely 
Lions  Club,  an  ex-mayor  of  the  city  of 
Blakely  and  served  on  the  local  school  bftard 
for  14  years.  He  introduced  the  game  of 
football  at  Blakely  High  School  in  1921  and 
the  athleUc  Held  is  named  for  him. 

Dr.  Standlfer  recalls  some  of  the  outstand- 
ing weather  evenu  in  Blakely  during  the  past 
50  years  as  (1)  the  17.25  inches  of  rain  that 
fell  in  one  24-hour  period  on  July  7-8.  1916 
(more  than  2 '4  feet  fell  during  the  month); 
(2)  the  «•  above  0  minimum  temperature  on 
January  6.  1924  (hU  T- model  Ptord  almost 
froze  up  when  he  made  an  obstetrical  call 
at  4  ajn..  and  since  it  was  so  near  sero  the 
baby  girl  was  named  Zelda) :  the  heat  wave 
of  September  1925  when  IS  days  had  a  maxi- 
mum temperature  of  100*  P.  or  above. 

Dr.  Jack  has  this  to  say  about  his  SO  years 
as  a  weather  observer:  "I  have  really  enjoyed 
recording  the  weather,  watching  the  rain. 
wind,  snow,  sleet,  hall,  the  clouds,  the  brll- 
Uant  dUplays  of  electricity,  the  dust  storms, 
the  droughts,  the  floods,  the  towering 
thunderheads.  the  tornadoes,  and  the  calm  of 
a  summer  day  This  close  assoclaUon  with 
the  elements  was  an  opportunity  to  conmiune 
with  nature  and  nature's  God." 


Febnmry  23,  L 
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Laser  Bean  Used  To  Renovc  Tanor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  oaio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  GILUGAN.  Mr  Speaker,  an 
awesome  medical  breakthrough  Is  Indi- 
cated by  an  operation  recently  performed 
by  surgecms  at  the  Children's  Hospital  In 
ClndnnatL  A  laser  beam  instead  of  a 
kiUfe  was  used  to  successfully  remove 
bloodlessly  a  tumor  from  a  man's  leg. 
And  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Brown  who  devised 
the  operation  says: 

There's  no  apf>arent  reason  why  we  can- 
not use  the  same  laser  to  cut  Into  the  liver. 


the  spleen,  or  even  the  brain  without  fear 
of  hemmorrhage.  •  •  •  I'm  absolutely 
Jubilant. 

I'm   sure  my    colleagues   and   people 
throughout  the  world  share  his  Jubilance. 
A  story  from  the  February  16  Issue  of 
the    New    York    Times,    outlining    the 
breakthrough  follows: 
Lasb  Beau  Used  To  Remove  Tumor— Blood- 
less Mtthod  Is  HAn,rD  roE  Pdture  Use  ln 
Beain  ajh)  Liver  Operations — Light  Cau- 
terizes  Area — Patient's  Thigh  Never  Bled 
TN   Operation   Because   or   Intense   Heat 

GENBtATED 

(By  Thomas  O'TooIe) 

Laser  light  has  been  used  to  remove  blood- 
lessly a  diseased  tumor. 

Previously,  lasers  were  used  in  surgery  on 
the  eye  to  destroy  tumors  or  to  repair  de- 
tactMd  retinas,  liielr  use  in  eye  surgeiAwas 
not  oonstdered  bloodleos,  however,  beniuse 
their  use  did  not  Involve  any  Incisions  that 
would  sever  blood  vessels. 

Surgeons  at  the  Children's  Hospital  In  Cin- 
cinnati have  BuccesfuUy  removed  a  tumor 
from  a  man's  thigh  by  using  a  laser  beam 
for  a  knife.  Although  numerotLS  small  blood 
vessels  around  the  tumor  were  severed  during 
the  15-mlnute  operation,  none  ot  them  bled 
because  the  Intense  light  of  the  laser  cauter- 
ized the  blood  vessels  even  as  It  was  cutting 
through  them. 

"It's  like  finding  yourself  on  the  tiireehold 
of  something  you've  reached  tor  ever  since 
you  left  medical  school. "  said  Dr.  Thomas 
E.  Brown,  the  doctor  who  devised  the  opera- 
tion and  one  o*  three  who  performed  it. 
"I'm  absolutely  JubUant." 

SURCICAL  EASE  RAILED 

One  thing  that  made  Dr.  Brown  espe- 
cially JubUant  was  the  relative  ease  with 
which  he  was  able  to  cut  out  the  tumor. 

"There's  no  apparent  reason,"  he  said, 
"why  we  cannot  use  the  same  laser  to  cut 
Into  the  liver,  the  spleen  or  even  the  brain 
without  fear  of  hemorrhage." 

Still  another  possibility  envisioned  by  Dr. 
Brown  Is  using  the  laser  to  cauterize  the 
wounds  of  hemophiliacs,  whose  lack  of  blood 
clotting  mechanism  leads  to  their  losing 
blood  through  simple  falls  that  bruise  the 
arteries  close  to  Joints  and  bones. 

TOST    DEVISED    IN     ISSO 

If  the  laser  proves  to  be  a  significant  surgi- 
cal tool.  It  would  be  making  something  of  a 
medical  comeback.  Plrst  devised  In  1960. 
the  light  beam  of  a  laser  is  1  million  times 
brighter  than  ordinary  light.  This  Is  because 
ordinary  light  scatters  In  aU  directions. 
Laser  light  Is  so  Intense  that  It  can  be  focused 
through  a  hole  60-mllllonths  of  an  Inch  In 
diameter. 

This  abUlty  to  create  light  or  heat  In  tiny 
spots  led  many  researchers  to  forecast  a 
great  medical  futtire  for  the  laser.  Indeed, 
it  was  tried  in  eye  surgery  to  destroy  tumors 
at  the  backs  of  eyeballs  and  to  "spotweld" 
detached  retinas. 

Other  techniques,  however,  proved  to  be 
Just  as  effective,  less  hazardous  and  less  ex- 
pensive, io  laser  drifted  Into  disuse  almost 
from  the  time  it  was  started. 

Before  excising  a  human  tumor  with  the 
laser.  Dr.  Brown  made  countless  bloodless 
Incisions  on  rats,  rabbits,  and  dogs  He  said 
he  had  been  so  encouraged  by  the  resxilts 
that  he  decided  to  try  the  technique  out  on 
a  human. 

The  patient  chosen  for  the  operation  was 
a  man  in  his  fifties  with  melanomlc  skin  can- 
cer. Although  he  had  as  many  as  20  lesions 
and  tumors  throughout  his  body,  the  tumor 
In  his  thigh  was  selected  for  surgery  because 
It  was  the  most  diseased  and  one  of  the  eas- 
iest to  reach.  , 

For  the  operation,  which  was  performed  on 
January  »4.  Dr.  Brown  used  a  gas  laser  known 
••  the  argon  or  "green"  laser,  which  was  de- 


veloped at  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories 
in  Murray  Hill.  N.J. 

Most  lasers  emit  Ught^  in  brief,  erratic 
bursts,  but  the  green  laser  beams  out  a 
steady  stream  of  light  that  can  be  more  easily 
regulated  and  controlled  by  the  user.  This 
cuts  down  the  chance  that  the  laser  beam 
will  go  astray  to  damage  healthy  body  tissue. 

The  green  laser  also  has  a  power  output 
of  up  to  4  watts,  which  Is  far  more  than 
that  of  other  lasers.  This  enable*  the  user 
to  generate  enough  heat  at  the  beam's  focal 
point  to  "cut  through"  human  tissue.  Other 
lasers  are  not  powerful  enough  to  pierce 
tissue. 

CURVED    MIXROR   USED 

The  patient's  leg  was  deadened  with  a  local 
anesthetic,  and  an  incision  was  made  with 
an  ordinary  scalpel  Into  the  diseased  area. 
Then,  the  laser  beam  was  directed  by  a 
curved  mirror  onto  a  portion  of  tissue  ad- 
jacent to  the  tumor,  which  was  about  the 
size  of  a  golf  ball  and  situated  about  a  half 
an  inch  below  the  skin. 

Slowly,  Dr.  Brown  manipulated  the  laser 
beam  around  the  tumor.  E^ach  time  the 
beam  struck  an  artery.  It  coagulated  the 
blood  In  the  vessel  on  either  side  of  the 
beam  at  the  same  time  it  sliced  through  the 
vessel.  An  Instant  later,  the  heat  of  the 
beam  cauterized  the  blood  vessel  at  the  very 
spot  where  the  incision  was  made,  thus  pre- 
venting bleeding  before  It  could  begin. 

One  reason  that  the  green  laser  worked  so 
well  Is  that  its  green  light  Is  best  absorbed 
by  red  objects  like  blood  cells. 

"It  was  like  a  black  box  soaking  up  white 
light,**  explained  Dr.  Brown.  '*The  red  blood 
cells  sopped  up  the  green  light  so  well  they 
were  able  to  transfer  a  maximum  amount 
of  the  laser's  energy  to  the  surrounding 
body  tissue.'* 


No  Holds  Barred 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
was  fortunate  to  have  the  services  of  Mr. 
Victor  Ashe  as  my  summer  congressional 
intern.  This  young  Yale  student,  who 
haUs  from  Tennessee,  performed  Invalu- 
able assistance  to  my  regular  office  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Ashe  is  now  political  editor  for 
the  astute  Yale  E>ally  News  and  has  writ- 
ten a  well-thought-out  article  wi  the 
shortcomings  of  the  proposed  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  Congress.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  "No  Holds 
Barred"  from  the  February  2,  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  Yale  Dally  News  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

Four  Tears,  No:  No  Holds  Barred 
(By  Victor  H.  Ashe) 

It  takes  no  special  gift  of  Insight,  after 
■pending  Just  a  few  minutes  In  a  congres- 
sional office,  to  realize  that  a  Congressman 
has  far  more  to  handle  than  he  can  presently 
take  care  of  properly.  The  volume  of  work — 
attending  committee  hearings,  researching 
speeches  and  legislation,  running  errands  for 
constituents,  to  name  a  few — Is  increasing 
all  the  time. 

President  Johnson's  solution  to  this  grow- 
ing problem  Is  simple — House  Member 
should  serve  4- year  terms  Instead  of  2.  He 
tells  us  that  tbe  time  saved  from  campaign- 
ing every  other  year  would  go  Into  legislative 
work. 


He  also  wants  the  terms  to  run  concurrent 
with  the  President's.  As  a  result,  those 
House  Members  who  rode  their  way  Into  Con- 
gress on  a  President's  coattalLs  are  spared 
the  awful  prospect  of  facing  the  voters  all 
alone  In  2  years'  time.  (Also  the  Democrats 
seem  to  win  by  bigger  margins  on  presiden- 
tial years.) 

acceleration 

No  doubt  the  life  of  a  Congressman  would 
be  more  leisurely  and  relaxed  In  the  first  2 
years  of  a  4-year  term,  but  in  the  fourth  year 
the  pace  would  be  Incredibly  accelerated  If 
only  because  the  stakes  would  be  that  much 
higher  (4  years  Instead  of  2.) 

Unless  the  candidate  decides  to  nm  solely 
on  the  presidential  candidate's  coattalls,  he 
has  the  additional  problem  of  trying  to  divert 
the  electorate's  attention  away  from  the  na- 
tional contest  long  enough  to  focus  on  his 
own. 

This  brings  up  another  point — since  voters 
In  a  presidential  year  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  two  presidential  candidates,  less 
thought  is  given  to  the  merits  of  candidates 
for  lower  ofBces  than  on  the  off  years  when 
the  lower  office  (congressional  seat)  becomes 
the  t<^  office  on  the  ballot.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  then  thoughtful  voting  by  the  elec- 
torate tends  to  decrease  on  presidential  years 
and  Increase  on  the  off  years. 

However,  the  basic  flaw  In  a  4-year  term  is 
that  It  weakens  the  power  of  the  people  to 
check  the  actions  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  Is  no  legitimate  reason,  for  example, 
why  American  voters  should  not  have  the  op- 
ixsrtunlty  this  November  to  register  their  as- 
Bent  or  dissent  to  the  large  volume  of  new 
programs  passed  by  the  89th  Congress. 
House  Members  who  rode  Into  office  on  the 
Johnson  landslide  should  be  forced  to  Justify 
themselves  individually  and  not  wait  tlU  1968 
to  do  so. 

expanding  DirriES 

Defeating  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment,  however,  does  not  deal  construc- 
tively with  the  real  problem  the  4-year  term 
Is  supposed  to  solve — namely,  how  to  enable 
a  Congressman  to  handle  tbe  expanding 
duties  of  his  office. 

The  President  could  have  been  more  help- 
ful In  this  area  If  he  bad  centered  his  atten- 
tion on  the  staff  problems  of  Congressmen. 
A  nine-man  staff  today  has  enough  trouble 
Just  keeping  up  with  current  work — let  alone 
planning  ahead.  Larger  staffs  are  needed. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  a  Congress- 
man's work  Is  done  by  the  staff — not  by  their 
boss.  Whether  their  man  runs  every  year, 
every  3,  4,  or  6  years,  the  staff  Is  the  group 
which  must  handle  all  the  sundry  tasks,  and 
they  need  the  extra  help. 

The  mlflorlty  party  needs  more  adequate 
staffing  on  each  congressional  committee — 
staffing  that  Is  proportional  to  their  num- 
bers. Today  the  records  show  that  for  every 
one  committee  staffer  responsible  to  the 
minority,  the  majority  has  nine.  The  Re- 
publicans In  Congress  have  enough  problems 
because  of  this  patently  unfair  ration  In  Just 
keeping  up  with  the  Democrats'  proposals — 
let  alone  trying  to  offer  their  own  alterna- 
tives. 

The  Office  of  I>eglslatlve  Counsel  (which 
writes  proposed  bills  Into  legal  form  for  In- 
troduction In  the  House)  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded. Last  summer.  Congressman  Bill 
Brock,  of  Tennessee,  had  to  wait  3  weeks 
before  he  could  Introduce  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion because  the  small  staff  had  to  answer 
requests  of  more  senior  Members  first  and 
also  had  a  large  backlog  of  work  to  dispose  of. 

LIBRART    or   CONGRESS 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  currently  does 
the  bulk  of  research  for  535  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  also  needs  larger  appropria- 
tions and  more  manpower  to  quickly  and 
carefully  assist  Members  of  Congress. 


Congressmen  themselves  should  start  leg- 
islative hearings  and  committee  business  in 
earnest  in  tbe  first  2  months  of  the  year 
Instead  of  waiting  for  spring  to  roll  around 
as  they  do  today.  Better  programing  by  the 
congressional  leadership  In  the  early  months 
would  reduce  the  haste  In  the  closing  days 
of  a  session. 

Pour-year  terms  dont  touch  on  these 
pressing  problems.  No  matter  how  long  a 
man's  term  of  office  Is,  he  needs  adequate-/ 
staffing  and  legislative  faculties.  And  tb« 
minority  by  every  rule  of  reason  should  have 
a  fair  share  of  the  committee  staffing.  These 
Innovations  will  be  far  more  valuable  to  a 
Congressman  than  the  proposal  for  4  years 
in  office. 


USMA  First  Honored  Birth  of  General 
Washington  in  1831 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Con- 
gressman who  proudly  represents  the 
district  in  New  York  State  where  the 
VS.  Military  Academy  Is  located  at  West 
Point,  I  should  like  to  take  note  of  the 
historic  recognition  given  for  many  years 
by  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  birthday  of 
General  Washington.  First,  I  submit  a 
history  of  this  subject  which  appeared 
In  tlie  Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
on  February  21,  1966. 
USMA    First    Honored    Birth    of    General 

Washington  in  1831 
(By   Joseph   M.   0*DonneU,   Chief.   Archives 

and  History,  UJ9.  Military  Academy,  West 

Point) 

The  national  observance  of  Washington's 
birthday  was  first  thought  of,  as  far  as  I 
can  determine,  on  February  22,  1862.  when 
by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  and 
the  Joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress George  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States  was  read 
at  noon  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  assem- 
bled. 

On  hand  were  the  President,  the  Cabinet, 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  representa- 
tives of  foreign  governments  to  the  United 
States,  and  such  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  distinguished  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Washington. 

It  was  directed,  also,  that  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress be  read  to  the  troopw  at  every  military 
post,  and  at  the  head  of  the  several  regi- 
ments and  coips  of  the  Army. 

Colonel  Bowman,  Superintendent  of  the 
US.  14111tary  Academy,  complied  with  the 
President's  proclamation  and  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  was  read  to  the 
officers,  profesfiors,  and  the  U.S.  corps  of 
cadets  in  the  cadet  chapel.  Studies  were 
susftended  at  11  ajn. 

Long  before  the  first  national  observance 
of  Washington's  birthday  In  1862,  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  cities,  towns,  and  academic 
Institutions  would  commemorate  February 
22  with  speeches,  fireworks,  dinners,  and  a 
ball  In  the  evening. 

The  cadets  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  celebrated  Washington's  birth- 
day In  their  particular  fashion.  Samuel 
Peter  Helntzelman.  USMA  1826.  in  his  manu- 
script. "Journal  of  Samuri  Peter  Helntzel- 
man VS.  Army,  while  a  cadet  In  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  N.T.,  from  Jan- 
uary 1,  1825,  to  July  22.  1826.  and  to  August 
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3.  1836"— dOKrlbed  the  way  In  wl^h  Ui« 
corpa  of  cadets  observed  Waahlngtoni  blrtb- 
d&y.  February  32.  1835,  In  this  way: 

"Today  It  was  propoecd  by  the  corpa  to  U- 
Iiunlnate.  We  obtained  pemxlsalon  from  the 
Superintendent  to  do  It.  We  prepared  a 
transparency  with  the  name  of  Washington. 
At  7  o'clocic  the  signal  was  given  to  light  can- 
dles. In  south  barracks  we  closed  the  win- 
dow shutters  and  lighted  the  candles  befcre 
the  time  so  that  at  the  Instant  the  signal  was 
given  we  threw  open  the  window  shut- 
ters ■  *  *.  The  lights  were  extinguished  a 
little  before  0  o'clock  when  the  bugle 
sounded  to  retire  to  quarters.  The  officers 
hadabaU." 

Some  6  years  later  according  to  Battalion 
Orders.  No.  19.  West  Point.  February  21.  1831. 
the  Superintendent.  Brevet  Col.  Sylvanus 
Thayer.  p>ennltted  the  corps  of  cadets  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  General  Washing- 
ton by  an  illumination,  which  would  begin  at 
7  o'clock  when  three  taps  on  the  drum  were 
sounded,  the  last  of  which  was  the  signal 
for  lighting  the  barracks.  At  8  o'clock,  three 
taps  would  be  sounded,  the  last  was  the  sig- 
nal to  extinguish  the  lights. 

The  cadets  commemorated  General  Wash- 
ington's birth  by  an  illumination  the  origin 
of  which  Is  the  "Camp  Illumination'*  cele- 
brated each  year  at  the  end  of  cadet  sum- 
mer camp,  and  which  was  first  observed  by 
Oen.  George  Washington,  h^s  officers,  and 
troops  on  Ilay  31.  1783  in  honor  of  the  birth 
of  the  Dauphin  of  Prance,  the  nation  which 
MSlsted  us  so  ably  during  the  Revolution. 

Turther,  let  me  enter  a  copy  of  the 
orders  Issued  at  the  Academy  on  Febru- 
ary 21,  1831,  to  commemorate  the  birth 
of  General  Washington. 

West  Point. 
February  21. 1831. 
Barracks  Order  No.  19 : 

A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  several 
members  of  the  corps  of  cadets  to  commemo- 
rat«  by  an  illumination  the  birth  of  General 
Washington,  permission  Is  granted  by  au- 
thority of  the  Sup«;rlntendent  of  the  Military 
Academy.  The  preparations  being  made, 
there  will  be  sounded  at  7  o'clock  tomorrow 
evening  three  taps  upc«  the  drum,  the  last  of 
which  will  be  the  signal  for  Ughtlng  the  bar- 
racks, at  8  o'clock  there  will  be  in  like  manner 
three  tape,  the  last  of  which  wUl  be  the  sig- 
nal for  extinguishing  the  lights.  The  call  to 
quarters  will  be  suspended  until  8  p.m. 

By  order  of  Captain  Hitchcock. 

W.  Chapman. 
Sujterintetuient  of  the  Corpt. 


Natioul  Brotherhood  Week,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  •> 

Of 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    K^BASXA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATTVXS 

Wednetday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  all  Members  of  this  body  are 
aiAre  this  Is  National  Brotherhood 
Week.  The  national  chairman  of  this 
year's  observance  Is  a  close  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  a  highly  respected 
business  and  civic  leader  from  Omaha, 
Nebr..  Mr.  V.  J.  Skutt.  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mutual  of 
Omaha.  I  think  Mr.  Skutt  clearly  de- 
fined the  purpose  of  brotherhood  when 
Instated: 

Let  OS  all.  ••  Americana,  Join  witii  one 
another  luul   work  tofetber  la  a  renewed 


sense  of  confidence  and  faith  In  our  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  our  national  heritage. 

Brotherhood  Week  Is  sponsored  by  an 
organization  dedicated  to  the  highest 
Ideals  of  our  democratic  society,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Chj-lstians  and 
Jews.  This  great  ci\ic  group  was 
founded  in^928.  and  seeks  through  edu- 
cation and  discussion  to  promote  mutual 
cooperation  and  understanding  among 
the  men  and  women  of  good  w^ill  who 
belong  to  our  beloved  country's  many 
religious  and^fethnic  groups. 

Its  solemn  purpose  Is  to  narrow  the 
gap  that  separates  the  reality  of  our 
American  society  from  our  stated  Ideal 
of  "one  nation,  under  God,  Indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  all."  The 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  is  wholly  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  individual  citizens, 
business  Arms,  community  organizations, 
and  religious  groups. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  announced 
by  the  Conference  for  Brotherhood  Week 
Ls  a  rededication  to  the  basic  Ideal  of 
respect  for  our  fellow  man. 

The  President,  In  his  Brotherhood 
Week  Proclamation,  has  joined  with  all 
his  fellow  citizens  In  recognizing  the  Im- 
portance of  this  observance.  He  has 
said: 

Brotherhood  Week,  1966.  brings  with  It  for 
all  Americans  a  poignant  realization  of  our 
awesome  moral  responsibility  to  uproot 
•   •   •  Injustice. 

The  conference  began  Its  Brotherhood 
Week  observance  back  In  1934.  It  said 
then  that : 

Brotherhood  Week  is  not  to  deal  with  doc- 
trinal differences.  It  will  not  promote  com- 
mon worship.  It  wlU  deal  with  our  rela- 
tionships as  citizens. 

The  first  World  Brotherhood  Week  was 
held  In  1951.  Now,  the  occasion  is  ob- 
served in  thousands  of  communities,  In- 
cluding many  which  adopted  the  idea 
even  before  the  conference  suggested 
that  they  do  so.  It  Is  endorsed  by  the 
Governors  of  the  50  States,  and  the  may- 
ors of  most  of  our  cities. 

Brotherhood  has  been  described  In 
these  moving  words  by  the  poet,  Joseph 
Auslander: 

Brotherhood  is  a  dream  we  keep  ap>&rt  from 

cynic's  sneer  and  fool's  derision; 
Beyond  the  grasp  of  graph  or  chart. 
It  is  a  hunger  In  the  heart; 
And  In  the  soul  a  vision.** 


PoBckt  Hard  To  Criticize 


by  the  economic  advisers  for  the  Federal 
Government.  F\irther,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  administration  is  not  oblivious 
to  the  threats  of  Inflation.  It  is  not  sit- 
ting idly  by  with  no  efforts  to  meet  that 
threat.  It  is  good  to  know  that  men  of 
repute  have  taken  cognizance  of  these 
facts  and  have  publicly  acknowledged 
them.  I  call  attention  to  an  article 
written  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Oliver,  editor  of 
the  Whaley-Eaton  Service,  for  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  which  illustrates 
that  some  knowledgeable  people  in  the 
country  are  aware-  of  this  situation  and 
these  people  are  also  aware  of  where  to 
give  due  credit.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  pertinent  portion  of  Mr. 
Oliver's  column  of  Sunday.  February  6, 
1966,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  so  that  those  who  are  not 
aware  of  our  economic  situation  may 
become  so  enlightened. 

Policies  Haio  To  Cuncizs 
(By  Malcolm  Oliver) 

Economic  policies  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration are  difficult  to  attack  once  the 
premise  on  wtilch  they  are  based  are 
accepted. 

The  praise,  of  course,  is  that  the  Federal 
Governiu4^^has  the  duty  to  Intervene  with 
fiscal,  mocSaary.  or  any  other  actions,  to 
stimulate  a  sluggish  economy — or  to  slow  It 
down  if  It  is  threatening  to  get  out  of  con- 
trol. 

The  constant  worry  of  many  businessmen, 
and  particularly  the  banking  community.  In 
recent  months  has  been  that  the  administra- 
tion would  not  move  decisively  enough  If  and 
when  inflation  threatened.  The  President's 
Econ<8nlc  Report  is  welcome,  therefore.  In 
that  it  at  least  expresses  concern  over  such  a 
threat. 

This  Is  a  recurrent  theme  of  both  the 
re|}ort  and  the  annual  review  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers. 

The  Chief  Executive  puts  himself  on  record 
as  being  positive  there  wlU  be  enough  plant 
capacity  and  labor  to  man  It,  so  that  domes- 
tic and  defense  programs  can  move  along 
slmultaneoxisly  without  a  destructive  wage- 
price  spiral  developing. 

The  CoxincU  of  Economic  Advisers,  how- 
ever. Issues  a  sharply  worded  warning  on  the 
danger  of  wage  and  price  increases.  Be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  coimcll's  review  can 
be  read  a  deep  concern  that  the  guldepoeU 
for  wage  and  price  rises  are  being  ignored. 

It  is  fortunate,  for  the  sake  of  the  opuntry. 
that  not  many  wage  negotiations  of  national 
scope  are  on  the  agenda  for  1966. 

Union  leaders  already  have  made  it  clear 
that  they  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the 
Council's  refusal  to  raise  the  permissible 
wage-hike  gtildepoets  above  the  current  3J 
percent. 

Reoognltlon  of  the  threat  of  Inflation  by 
the  administration  is  a  good  sign,  but  it  Is 
only  one  step  In  the  right  direction. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 


IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1986 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
today's  economic-minded  society,  one 
hears  many  remarks  which  tend  to  ac- 
cuse the  present  administration  of  not 
minding  its  fiscal  affairs.  The  present 
extended  boom  in  oar  economy  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  matter  of  chance  nor  luck, 
but  one  of  careful  guidance  and  planning 


Contempt  GtatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMaIiKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARD6  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  citations  for  contempt  of 
Coogrew  from  the  Chicago  hearings  of 


the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  will  soon  be  before  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  gravity  of  these 
charges  Impels  us,  as  Members  of  the 
House,  to  take  the  greatest  care  and 
study  in  their  consideration. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  Insert- 
ing these  editorials  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post — cer- 
tainly among  the  Nation's  leading  and 
most  respected  newspapers — in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  I  recommend 
thoughtful  reading  of  these  articles. 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4,  1966] 
Short  Shhut 

"In  the  past  17  years,"  Representative 
Don  Edwards  pointed  out  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Wednesday,  "the  House 
has  voted  some  136  times  to  cite  an  individual 
for  contempt  of  Congress;  129  of  these  cita- 
tions were  from  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Of  this  nimiber  there 
were  only  nine  final  convictions,  7  percent." 
Nevertheless,  the  House  once  more — unrea- 
sonably and  unthinkingly.  In  our  Judgment — 
voted  blindly  to  uphold  the  committee  In 
Ite  determination  to  punish  certain  re- 
calcitrant witnesses.  It  makes  no  difference 
that  these  recalcitrant  witnesses  are  un- 
pleasant, unpopular  men,  allegedly  officers  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

The  House  supported  the  committee's 
spleen,  moreover,  without  knowledge  of  what 
was  Involved,  without  even  an  opportunity 
to  acquaint  Itself  with  the  facts.  It  did  it 
on  the  basis  of  a  lengthy,  complicated  record 
deliberately  withheld  from  It  until  an  hovir 
and  a  half  before  the  motion  to  vote  for  the 
citations  was  Introduced.  This  Is  not  an 
exercise  of  congressional  deliberation  or 
judgment;  it  Is,  at  best,  an  expression  of 
congressional  solidarity  and,  at  worst,  an  ex- 
pression of  prejudice  against  individuals  sus- 
pected but  not  convicted  of  atrocious  crimes 
or  odious  opinions. 

Besides,  there  are  a  pair  of  Important  con- 
stitutional questions  Involved  In  HUAC's  In- 
vestigation of  the  Klan.  One  Is  whether  the 
committee's  demand  for  all  of  the  Klan's 
records  was  a  valid  one.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  in  connection  with  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama's demand  for  the  records  of  the  NAACP 
that  It  Is  a  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment guarantee  of  freedom  of  association  to 
compel  the  production  of  membership  lists. 
And  there  is  also  a  serious  constitutional 
question  of  whether  the  committee's 
acknowledged  practice  of  summoning  wit- 
nesses for  the  sheer  purpose  of  exposing 
them  Is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  congressional 
Investigating  ix>wer. 

Violations  of  law  by  the  Klan  are  matters 
for  the  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  investigate.  New  legislation  to  protect 
civil  rights,  if  it  be  needed,  is  a  matter  for 
the  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  study;  they  have  performed 
very  well  in  this  respect  during  the  past  few 
years.  Respect  for  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties  is  unlikely  to  be  promoted  by  con- 
tinuing the  power  of  a  committee  which  has 
blatantly  Ignored  them  for  nearly  30  years. 

(From   the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  9,   1966] 

LOTALTT   TO    WHAT? 

The  House  of  Representatives  once  again 
must  decide  whether  contempt  for  its  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  necessarily 
constitutes  contempt  of  Congress.  We  think 
it  does  not. 

The  current  contempt  citations  raise  a 
special  problem.  They  Involve  Dr.  Jeremiah 
Stamler,  a  renown^  heart  specialist  who  is 
director  of  the  Heart  Disease  Control  Pro- 
gram of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  and 
two  of  his  professional  associates.  They  de- 
clined, on  advice  of  counsel  and  on  asserted 


grounds  of  principle,  to  answer  some  abusive 
questions  put  to  them  by  the  committee. 
They  also  filed  an  action  in  a  Federal  district 
court — dismissed  there  but  now  pending  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit — challenging  the  commit- 
tee's constitutionality  and  seeking  an  in- 
junction against  enforcement  of  Its  au- 
thority. 

Deferring  all  judgment  on  the  motives 
and  merits  of  this  action,  we  think  the 
House  of  Representatives  ought  to  await  a 
decision  by  the  court  of  appeals — and  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  too,  If  It  should  come  to 
that — before  citing  these  persons  for  con- 
tempt. For  the  questions  they  raise  ore 
important  and  cry  out  for  judicial  determi- 
nation. Moreover,  this  kind  of  civil  action 
is  a  far  better  way  to  find  out  if  a  witness 
is  obliged  to  answer  committee  questions 
than  a  criminal  prosecution  putting  him  in 
jeopardy  of  a  prison  sentence. 

Years  ago,  Kenneth  Keating,  when  be  was 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Introduced 
a  bill  which  would  have  required  the  House 
to  go  to  a  Federal  court  for  an  enforcement 
order  In  the  case  of  recalcitrant  witnesses; 
this  would  have  given  the  witnesses  an  im- 
partial Judicial  decision  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  committee's  questions  and  a  chance  to 
answer  in  the  light  of  this  knowledge.  A 
witness  refusing  to  answer  after  being  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  a  court  wo\ild,  of  course, 
be  in  contempt  of  court  and  punishable 
accordingly.  This  is  at  once  more  sensible 
and  more  civilized  than  a  contempt  citation 
by  Congressmen  blindly  supporting  one  of 
their  own  committees. 

In  the  Stamler  case,  HUAC  violated  its 
own  rules  by  releasing  the  names  of  sub- 
penaetf-  persons  in  advance  of  the  hearings 
and  causing  grave  injury  to  their  reputa- 
tions. It  asked  questions  redundantly,  al- 
though it  was  clear  that  the  witnesses  did 
not  intend  to  respond,  in  an  obvious  effort 
to  pillory  them.  And  It  refxised  their  re- 
quest to  testify  in  executive  session.  These 
circumstances  and  tactics  have  led  more 
than  100  eminent  law  school  professors  to 
Join  In  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House 
lu-glng  them  to  reject  the  contempt  citations. 

Congressmen  owe  a  measure  of  loyalty,  of 
course,  to  the  committees  they  have  estab- 
lished. But  they  owe  loyalty  also  to  the 
good  name  tuid  the  high  traditions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  the  sake  of 
loyalty  to  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, they  have  voted  contempt  citations 
in  more  than  130  cases  since  1950;  and  only 
9  of  these  have  resulted  In  final  convictions. 
And  they  have  allowed  this  committee,  ex- 
erclslag  the  majestic  Investigating  power  of 
Congress,  to  browbeat,  torment,  and  intimi- 
date witnesses  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  which  was  abol- 
ished in  1641.  Now  would  be  a  good  time 
to  call  a  halt  to  this  tyranny. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1966] 
Where  Does  the  Contempt  Lie? 

The  House  of  Representatives  votes  to- 
morrow on  a  resolution  to  cite  three  Chicago 
residents  for  contempt  of  Congress  for  their 
refusal  to  testify  before  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  committee  wishes  to  cite  Dr.  Jeremiah 
R.  Stamler, Twho  has  won  awards  for  his  re- 
search as  head  of  the  heart  disease  control 
program  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Health,  and 
two  of  his  associates.  They  were  subpenaed 
to  appear  before  the  committee  last  May  35 
as  part  of  a  series  of  hearings  on  commu- 
nism In  the  Chicago  area.  The  U.S.  District 
Court  refused  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  the 
subpena,  but  an  appeal  is  now  pending. 
More  than  100  law  professors  have  signed  a 
letter  stating  their  opinion  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  uphold  Dr.  Stamler  and  his  associates. 

A  contempt  citation  at  this  time  would  in 


no  way  clarify  the  important  constitutional 
Issues  nor  would  it  provide  Information  for 
a  committee  of  the  House.  A  contempt  cita- 
tion Is  a  serious  action.  Like  a  grand  Jury 
Indictment,  It  Is  not  definitive,  but  It  begins 
a  process  of  Judicial  action  that  can  lead  to 
fine  or  Imprisonment  and,  at  the  very  least. 
It  damages  one's  personal  reputation.  When 
It  cites  for  contempt,  the  House  Is  exercising 
one  of  its  gravest  powers  against  a  private 
citizen. 

In  the  past  15  years  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  has  asked  the  House  to 
cite  129  Individuals  for  contempt  and  the 
House — routinely,  mechanically,  irresponsi- 
bly— has  acceded  to  every  request.  Yet  only 
nine  of  these  citations  resulted  in  final  coh- 
vlcttons. 

Last  week's  action  against  seven  leaders 
of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was  typical.  Members 
of  the  House  freely  admitted  that  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  "to  study  all  these  cita- 
tions, the  statements  of  fact,  or  the  hearings 
frcxn  which  these  citations  have  come,"  as 
one  Representative  expressed  It.  Yet  the 
Members  shouted  down  a  sensible  proposal  to 
refer  the  cases  to  a  select  committee  ioc  re- 
view and  voted  Instead  to  send  them  on  their 
way  to  the  Justice  Department. 

There  is  neither  necessity  nor  sound  his- 
torical precedent  for  such  conduct.  The 
House  runs  the  danger  of  bringing  itself  and 
its  own  procedures  into  contempt.  That  is 
a  far  deeper  wound  on  the  body  of  free  gov- 
ernment than  any  recalcitrant  witness  could 
inflict. 


Social  Reform  Next  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Detroit  News.  In  an  editorial  on 
February  10,  sounded  a  warning  which 
should  be  noted  by  every  Member  of  this 
Congress.  Commenting  on  our  attempts 
to  find  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam,  the  News  pointed  out 
that  social  reform  is  a  pressing  necessity 
in  ttiat  war-torn  countay. 

Without  such  reform,  the  News  de- 
clared, "the  guns,  however  efifectlve,  will 
leave  only  a  vacuum  after  any  possible 
cease-fire." 

The  newspaper  praised  the  Ideji  of  es- 
calation in  social  reform,  or,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  phrased  it,  "the  struggle 
against  social  injustice,  hunger,  disease. 
Ignorance,  political  apathy,  and  indiffer- 
ence." 

I  found  this  editorial  most  Interesting 
and  thought  provoking.  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
under  unanimous  consent  include  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Social  Reform  Next  in  Vietnam 
The  newest  jet  set  roves  the  diplomatic 
circuit  with  statesmen,  Cabinet  officers,  and 
generals  in  orbit  all  over  the  Pacific,  either 
chasing  after  each  other  or  crisscrossing  each 
other's  trails.    And  all  because  of  Vietnam. 

Vice  President  Humphezt  now  takes  over 
where  President  Johnson  left  off  at  the  Ha- 
waii conference.  He  Is  In  Saigon  to  see  that 
the  counterrevolution  gets  off  the  ground. 

If  words  In  communiques  mean  what  they 
say  and  hope  la  not  wishful  thinking.  tb« 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
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now  not  only  determined  to  r«pel  the  Red 
armed  terror.  We  are  going  to  escalate  In  a 
new  dimension,  committing  ouraelvea,  •«  Mr. 
Johnson  puts  It,  to  "a  struggle  ag«lnst  social 
Injustice,  hunger,  disease.  Ignorance,  political 
apathy  and  indUTerence." 

This  newspaper  belleTe*  the  key  words 
there  are  "political  apathy  and  indifference." 
For  20  years  the  South  Vietnamese  have . 
knoiwn  Uttle  but  war.  The  Vtetcong.  which 
formerly  oXten  got  away  with  pledges  of  land 
reform  and  all  the  other  luree  of  the  Red 
Utopia.  Is  now  having  to  use  force  i^l  terror 
an  the  peasants  alnuMt  everywheiV  as  the 
tide  of  war  shifts  and  the  easy  Vletcong  vic- 
tory Is  no  longer  In  sight. 

But  the  peasants  didn't  like  what  they  ex- 
perienced under  the  late  President  Diem 
either,  and  they  still  distrust  Saigon  and 
what  It  pledges  to  do  for  the  rural  areas.  The 
only  remedy  Is  to  clear  out  the  terrorists, 
keep  them  out  and  then  follow  through  with 
the  kind  of  reforms  Mr.  Johnson  talks  about. 

HuMPKKST's  mission  also  Includes  talks 
with  other  free  Asian  nations  to  see  wh^t 
they  can  contribute  militarily  or  technically 
to  the  Vietnam  effort.  It  won't  be  easy. 
People  who  haven't  got  the  tiger  directly  at 
their  gates  don't  relish  action  that  might 
entice  It  there. 

In  part,  the  1954  SKATO  pact  came  apart 
because  only  three  of  Its  eight  members  were 
nonwhlte  Asians.  The  moet  rewarding  sub- 
stitute would  be  some  form  of  agreement 
that  would  get  the  free  nations  In  Asia  whoae 
frontiers  and  security  depend  on  the  out- 
come In  Vletn«tm  to  realize  that  no  nation  Is 
any  longer  an  Island  unto  Itself. 

Interdependence— which  was  the  magic 
formula  for  postwar  Europe — should  be  the 
goal  in  Asia  today.  In  Vietnam  It's  back  to 
tl^  drawing  board  of  social  reform.  Other- 
wise the  guns,  however  effective,  will  leave 
only  vacuum  after  any  possible  cease-flre. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TBfNBSaBS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  19€6 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  8282. 
now  being  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  will  make  several 
basic  changes  In  the  unemployment 
compensation  program.  One  of  these 
seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  onerous. 
and  this  Is  the  provision  that  compul- 
sory unemplojrment  Insurance  would  be 
levied  on  nonproQt  Institutions,  includ- 
ing private  colleges.  This  same  tax 
would  not.  however,  be  Imposed  en  tax- 
supported  schools.  This  unequal  treat- 
ment would  result  in  an  imfair  burden 
on  the  very  colleges  and  universities  that 
are  today  relieving  government  sup- 
ported Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

In  Tennessee  where  there  is  a  large 
number  of  non-tax-supported  colleges, 
such  a  tax  would  place  them  at  an  un- 
fair disadvantage  and  hamper  the  tre- 
mendous accompltUiments  now  being 
made.  A  recent  arncle  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  forcefully  points  up  this  pro- 
posed Inequity.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  it  in  the  Appendix  oX  the 
Record  : 

On  UMUcpLOTMXtrr  Compensation 

The  FKlemtton  ot  Independent  nilnots 
Colleges  and  UnlverslUes  has  called  our  at- 


tentlon  to  a  bill  now  before  Congress  that 
would  seriously  Impair  the  operations  of  not 
alone  private  colleges  and  universities  but 
other  nonprofit  Institutions. 

This  Is  House  blU  8283?  which  would  Im- 
pose compulsory  unemployment  Instirance 
upon  nonprofit  Institution*.  One  curious 
aspect  of  the  bill  Is  that  It  does  not  ln\pose 
the  same  tax  upon  tax-supported  schools. 
This  omission,  as  the  federation  points  out, 
"would  place  the  privately  supported  col- 
leges and  universities  at  an  unwarranted 
disadvantage  In  their  efforts  to  provide 
higher  education  for  a  large  percentage  of 
the  students  attending  tlllnols  institutions." 

The  private  colleges  are  too  Important  to 
Illinois,  and  to  the  Nation,  for  them  to  be 
burdened  with  this  disadvantage  and  ex- 
pense. Preliminary  estlmateA  indicate  that 
private  Institutions  have  enrolled  42  8  per- 
cent of  the  312.180  students  attending  col- 
leges and  universities  In  Illinois,  and  the 
percentage  Is  even  higher  If  you  deduct  the 
niunbers  In  tax-supported  junior  colleges 
who  are  not  studying  for  academic  degrees. 
It  takes  no  slide  rule  to  demonstrate  that  an 
Insufferable  tax  burden  would  be  created  If 
all  the  students  w«re  enrolled  In  State 
schools. 

Furthermore,  the  employees  of  the  col- 
leges do  not  need  the  protection  of  unem- 
ployment Insurance,  which  Is  designed  to 
protect  workers  during  periods  of  depression 
or  In  seasonal  or  erratic  industries.  Colleges 
and  universities  offer  steady,  permanent  em- 
ployment that  Is  not  radically  affected  by 
season  or  business  cycles.  And  other  non- 
profit Institutions,  such  as  the  TMCA  and 
the  Goodwill  Industries,  which  employ 
workers  under  very  special  clrcumstancee. 
would  be  Irreparably  disrupted  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  the  tax. 

The  plan.  In  a  word,  seems  to  be  a  thor- 
oughly unfortunate  one  that  Congress 
should  kilt  once  and  for  aU.  It  would  create 
many  problems  and  solve  none. 


War  It  War.  Debt  Debt— by  Whatever 
Name 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESH:NTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
sidering the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of 
1966— H.R.  12752— today,  designed  to 
Increase  revenues  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
by  more  than  |5  billion.  It  Ls  most  appro- 
priate to  appraise  the  budget  policies 
and  practices  of  the  administration. 
Above  all,  there  would  seem  to  be  a  duty 
to  be  candid  and  straightforward  with 
the  Congress. 

A  serious  question  about  the  integrity 
of  the  Executive  budget  is  raised  by  an 
article  which  appeared  In  yesterday's — 
Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 — edition  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  by  Dr.  Melchlor 
Palyl.   The  article  follows: 

Wab  Is  W*«.  Dnrr  Dot^bt  WKArrvxa 
Namx 

I  (By  Dr.  Uelchlor  Palyl) 

Is  falsifying  the  balance  sheet  to  Improve 

tta  pbbllc  image  a  prerogative  of  the  Gov- 

emmWnt  of  these  United  States? 

If   your   hotisehold    spends   more   than   it 

earns    the    difference    may    be    covered    by 

the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  your  home. 


Would  you  say  that  there  was  no  deficit? 
Just  who  is  to  be  fooled? 

If  a  corporation  covers  Its  current  loss 
by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  equipment, 
without  allowing  In  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
loss  of  capital — I  submit  that  a  criminal 
case  would  be  in  the  making. 

But  the  Government  can  indulge  in  such 
deceptive  practices  and  get  away  with  them. 
In  the  budget  for  1966-67.  expenditures  are 
scheduled  to  rise  ahead  of  tax  revenues  by 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

Yert.  the  overall  deficit  wUl  be  reduced, 
allegedly,  from  $6.9  billion  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  to  a  virtually  negligible  $500  mil- 
lion. The  biggest  single  chief  item  that  will 
produce  this  fiscal  master  stroke  in  the  sale 
of  Government-held  loans  to  private  bor- 
rowers. The  deficit  shrinks  by  >4.7  billion, 
thanks  to  the  unloading  of  $47  billion  worth 
of  assets — as  if  net  spending  had  been  cut 
by  that  amount. 

BORKOWS  TO  riLL  CAP 

A  deficit  means  that  the  Treasury  has  to 
borrow  to  fill  the  gap  between  expenditures 
and  revenues.  Who  Is  so  ignorant  as  to  be- 
lieve the  claim  that  the  $4.7  bllllon  U 
no  part  of  the  deficit  because  they  will  not 
be  borrcKwed  openly? 

This  claim  Is  a  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
Treasury's  forthcoming  position,  camouflag- 
ing the  assumption  o<  llabUlties  and  the  si- 
multaneous loss  of  assets.  Selling  loans  held 
in  its  portfolio  Ig  no  different  in  essence  from 
Issuing  Its  own  bonds.  The  Government 
has  to  guarantee  capital  and  Interest  on  the 
loans  it  liquidates. 

Money  Is  to  be  raised  by  offering  guaran- 
teed obligations  In  lieu  of  incurring  a  direct 
debt.  But  a  atijt  is  a  debt,  by  whatever 
name  it  goes.  The  guarantee  obligates  the 
debtor  exactly  as  the  direct  borrowing  does — 
except  that  the  cost  Is  higher. 

WILL  LOSS  BtVBNUE 

The  Tteasury  will  lose  the  reveni/e  it  was 
earning  on  the  loans  In  its  possession.  And 
it  will  have  to  accept  an  additional  loss. 

Interest  rates  have  risen  above  the  arti- 
ficially low  level  that  prevailed  at  the  time  It 
had  bought  the  same  loans;  the  debt  in- 
strument^ will  have  to  go  at  values  below 
their  purchase  prices.  Moreover,  guaran- 
teed obligations  being  less  popular  than  the 
direct  onee.  they  have  to  yield  a  higher  re- 
turn. It  costs  the  taxpayer  less  if  the  Gov- 
ernment markets  its  own  securities  than  If 
It  raises  money  the  Indirect  way. 

But  what  does  a  difference  of  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  cost  mean  along 
the  Potomac?  TTie  Item  was  consplcious  In 
the  President's  budget  message  by  its  ab- 
sence. The  faked  Image  of  having  reduced 
the  deficit  while  fighting  a  war  and  building 
a  Great  Society  is  what  counts,  and  let  the 
extra  cost  bang. 

As  to  the  financial  effect,  there  Is  no  dif- 
ference either  between  the  Treasury  borrow- 
ing outright  or  selling  its  holdings  of  mort- 
gages and  Export-Import  Bank  loans.  In 
either  form,  the  appeal  to  the  capital  mar- 
ket will  contribute  to  tightening  it  and  to 
boosting  Interest  rates. 

OTHTB   MONKEY   BUSINXSS 

There  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  Gov- 
ernment getting  out  of  the  business  of  lend- 
ing money.  It  should  not  have  been  in  it  to 
begin  with.  What  Is  virrong.  and  Indeed 
shameful.  Is  to  use  a  perfectly  legitimate 
procediu-e  for  a  legerdemain.  Nor  Is  this 
the  only  "monkey  business"  contained  in 
the  next  fiscal  year's  budget,  as  presented 
last  month. 

Revenue  estimate*  are  based  on  the  most 
optlnxlstlc  assxunptions;  or  on  the  shifting 
of  tax  collection  dates,  an  exercise  in  fliukn- 
clal  futility.  Expenditures  are  understated 
Irresponsibly,  relying  on  supplementary  re- 
quests— which  then  will  be  excused  as  emer- 
gency requirements.  It  Is  assumed,  as  an 
example,  that  the  monthly  cost  of  the  Viet- 
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names*  war  wUl  be  lower  In  the  second  half 
of  this  year  than  In  the  first,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  same  government  warns  us 
that  the  war  will  call  for  escalating  human 
and  material  sacrifices. 

Semantic  tricks  are  old  standbya  of  total- 
itarian statesmanship.  A  war  is  not  de- 
clared formally:  so,  we  are  not  at  war. 
There  are  no  more  agricultural  surpluses; 
they  are  called  reserves.  By  the  same  token, 
a  deficit  la  no  deficit,  provided  we  do  not 
finance  it  by  the  sale  of  direct  obligations. 
But  let  us  remember:  there  Is  no  difference 
In  what  really  matters — the  inflationary  im- 
pact on  the  economy.  • 


Elbie  Jay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
satirist,  Arthur  Hoppe,  recently  wrote 
two  columns  on  the  Elbie  Jay  family,  the 
first  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  on  February  8,  and  the  second 
published  on  February  18. 

The  columns  follow : 

Elbcb  Jat  Goes  Hawaiian 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  Y'all?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  Jay  family, 
■tarring  ol'  Elbie  Jay — a  kindly  feller  who 
loves  nothln'  more  than  settln'  down  and 
reasonln'  together.  With  folks  that  agree 
with  him. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbie  today,  he's 
conferrln'  with  his  trusty  foreman,  McGeorge 
(Smiles)  McBandy.    And  Smllee  ain't  smUln'. 

Smiles.  It  doesn't  look  good.  Chief.  The 
Senators  have  started  holding  these  televised 
hearings  on  Vietnam.  And  they're  calling  In 
all  your  top  advisers. 

Elbib  (frowning). 'Whoee  adyisers  they 
think  they  are? 

Smujs.  And  they're  getting  a  lot  of  mile- 
age in  the  press. 

Elbie.  Whose  press  they  think  it  Is? 

Skilzs.  And  they're  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions  about  the  war. 

Elbib.  Whose  war  •  •  •  well  let's  not 
wrangle  about  that.  They  can  have  it.  Ifn 
they  want  It. 

Skujcs.  Frankly,  air,  I  think  they'd  Just  aa 
■oon  let  It  be  yours. 

Elbib  (shocked).  Mine.  'Why  the  whole 
world  knows  It's  the  fine,  democratic  govern- 
ment of  Vietnam's  war.  And  we're  Just  help- 
ing out  'cause  we  got  to  honor  our  commit- 
ment to  our  brave  and  loyal  ally,  Gen- 
eral •  •  •  what's  the  name  of  the  premier 
over  there  this  week? 

Smiles.  General  Nguyen  Ky,  sir.  But  to 
tell  the  truth,  sir.  some  critics  are  claiming 
he's  Just  our  puppet  and  will  do  whatever 
you  tell  him  to. 

Elbie.  My  puppet.  Why,  he's  my  equal. 
As  much  as  anybody.  We  got  to  prove  folks 
wrong.  Smiles.  Walt,  I  got  a  grand  Idea. 
Oet  me  general  wbatshlsname  on  the  phone. 

Smiles.  Nguyen  Ky,  sir. 

Elbib  (happUy).  That's  right.  (Into  the^ 
telephone.)  Howdy  there.  General  Whats- 
youmame.  HoWs  your  old  war  going?  Well, 
rm  glad  to  hear  victory's  In  sight  as  usual. 
But  we  got  ua  a  problem:  Some  folks  are 
Mylng  you're  the  kind  of  feller  who  does 
what  I  tell  him  to.  But  I'm  going  to  prove 
you're  Independent.  Now,  IT!  telKyou  what 
to  da  Tou  get  in  an  aeroplane  and  111  meet 
fou  half-way.     In  HawalL     Well  set  down 


and  reason  together.  As  equals.  About 
what's  on  my  mind  •  •  •  I  know  you're  busy. 
Tou  got  them  sneaky  Vletcong  to  deal  with 
and  I  got  them  maverick  Senators.  Now 
stop  palaverln'  and  do  what  I  tell  you.  And 
for  gosh  sakes,  look  Independent. 

Smiles  (as  Elbie  liangs  up).  Ttiafs  a 
great  idea,  sir.  I'U  bet  the  Senators  will  look 
bad  In  the  papers,  Investigating  while  you're 
out  there  In  Hawaii  conferring. 

EL.BXX  (bumming).  If'n  they  get  In  the 
pap>er8.  Now  what  aides  will  I  take  with  me? 
Smiles  get  me  a  list  of  the  ones  them  Sena- 
tors plan  to  call  as  witnesses.  My,  I  sure  do 
like  to  see  folks  show  their  Independence. 

Smiles    (puzzled).  The  Senators? 

EXbie.  I  was  thlnkln'  of  General 
Whatshlsname. 

•  •  •  •  « 

Well,  tune  In  to  our  next  episode,  folks. 
And  meantime  as  you  mosey  on  down  the 
trail  of  life,  remember  what  Elble's  ol' 
granddaddy  used  to  say : 

"To  be  a  leader,  don't  push  folks  around. 
Get  out  In  front  and  tug'em  along  behind." 

Elbie  Jat  at  Planting  Time 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?  Tline  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  Family,  starring  ol'  Elbie  Jay,  a  humble 
feller  who  always  stands  ready  to  confess 
his  mistakes  to  the  whole  world.  In  the  un- 
likely event  he  should  ever  make  one. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol"  Elbie  today,  he's 
watching  tee-vee  In  the  parlor.  His  trusty 
foreman,  McGeorge  (Smiles)  McBandy  U 
standing  by  looking  a  mite  fidgety. 

Elbie.  Funny.  I  never  took  note  before  of 
how  that  Bm,  Fulbbigbt's  eyes  are  set  so 
close  together.  'Course,  I  wouldn't  say  it 
makes  him  look  like  a  weasle. 

Smiles  (shaking  his  head).  He's  getting 
SLn  awful  big  play  In  the  press,  Investigating 
the  way  you've  been  handling  Vietnam. 

Elbie.  More  like  a  rat.  But  I  can't  figure 
no  way  to  outshine  him.  I  go  to  Honolulu, 
I  send  my  unforgettable  aid,  Hubert  Hora- 
tio Whatshlsname,  around  the  world  •  •  • 
Nothing  works.  Folks  Just  love  Investiga- 
tions and  •  •  •  Walt,  If  you  cant  lick  "em. 
Join  'em.  SmUes,  I'm  going  to  help  out  my 
old  friend,  Bnx  Fulbright,  In  bis  search  for 
the  truth. 

Smiles.  You're  going  to  go  testify  before 
his  committee? 

Elbib  (smiling).  Well,  now.  I  wouldn't 
want  to  horn  in  on  good,  old  Bill's  show. 
Nope,  the  only  fit  person  to-  Investigate  me 
is  me.  I'm  going  to  submit  myself  to  prob- 
ing questions  untU  we  find  out  what  I'm 
doing  In  Vietnam.    Call  a  press  conference. 

Smiles.  I'm  not  sure  I  remember  how. 
Let's  see,  dldnt  we.  used  to  use  the  big  State 
Department  auditorium  and  Invite  hundreds 
of  reporters  and  •   •   • 

Elbie.  Don't  get  all  carried  away.  I  mean 
one  of  them  Informal,  friendly  press  confer- 
ences. Kind  of  an  Informal,  friendly  chat 
In  my  office  with  tee-vee  cameras.  You  Just 
go  out  Informal  and  friendly  like  and  ask 
a  couple  of  ace  newsmen  to  drop  in. 

Smiles.  Should  I  make  sure  they  look  In- 
formal? 

Elsie.  Just  make  sure  they  look  friendly. 
Now,  let's  see,  what  kind  of  probing,  search- 
ing, hard-hitting  questions  are  they  going 
to  ask  me? 

Smiles.  Good  thinking,  sir.  It's  always 
wise  to  prepare  the  answers  In  advance. 

Elbie.  I  don't  want  to  prepare  the  an- 
swers. I  want  to  prepare  the  questions. 
How  does  this  one  clutch  you?  "Sir,  how 
hav^  you  managed  to  go  from  one  smash- 
ing triumph  to  another  In  your  Incredibly 
wise  handling  of  the  Vietnam  sltiiatlan?" 

Smilbs.  You  mean  youTe  going  to  plant  the 
questions? 

Elbb  (pontlflcally) .  Aa  ye  sow.  Smiles,  so 
•hall  ye  reap.  Bestdes,  If  Biu,  Folbbiobt  geta 
to  ask  his  questloDs  In  his  Inveatlgatloa 


of  me.  It's  only  fair  I  get  to  ask  my  ques- 
tions In  my  investigation  of  me:  Which  re- 
minds me,  here's  a  good  one:  "Sir,  do  you 
consider  asking  a  lot  of  divisive  queetk>na 
about  our  Vietnam  policy  to  be  treason  or 
merely  giving  aid  to  the  enemy?" 

Smxlxs.  Good  question,  sir.  But  how  will 
you  answer  It? 

Elbik  (happUy).  With  a  shrug.  Smiles, 
with  a  shrug. 

Well,  tune  In  to  our  next  episode,  folks. 
And  meantime,  as  you  mosey  down  the  long 
trail  of  life,  remember  what  Elble's  ol'  grand- 
daddy  used  to  say:  "Don't  be  one  of  them 
smart  fellers  who's  got  all  the  answers.  B« 
one  of  them  smarter  fellers  who's  got  all  the 
questions." 


Plea  for  Longer  Terms  Maj  Face 
HiUy  Road 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the  House, 
the  recommendation  by  President  John- 
son for  a  4-year  term  for  House  Mem- 
bers has  drawrn  natural  Interest.  Per- 
sonally, I  do  not  feel  that  a  4 -year  term 
Is  Justified,  although  If  this  should  come 
to  pass.  It  should  be  on  the  off  year  be- 
tween presidential  elections  so  as  not  to 
tie  the  Congress  to  the  President's  coat- 
tails. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  In  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 13  edition  of  the  Chicago  Heights 
Star.  It  very  clearly  ajid  effectively 
states  the  objections  to  a  4-year  term 
for  House  Members. 

As  We  See  It:  Plea  roa  Lonceb  Tesms  BIat 
Face  Hilly  Road 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  oppoeitlon 
has  developed  among  Democrats  as  well  aa 
Republicans  to  President  Johnson's  proposal 
that  VS.  Representatives  In  Congress  be 
elected  to  4-year  terms,  with  the  elections 
coinciding  with  the  Presidential  balloting. 

We  repeat  that  there  are  good  reasons  why 
the  present  2-year  terms  should  be  retained. 
Not  the  least  of  these  Is  the  opportunity 
given  voters  during  the  off-year,  or  nonpresl- 
dentlal,  elections  to  register  their  enthu- 
siasm, or  lack  of  enthusiasm,  for  the  deport- 
ment of  the  party  in  power.  Nor  Is  it  desir- 
able that  many  areas  be  represented  for  4 
long  years  by  candidates  who  ride  to  victory 
on  the  coattalls'of  the  presidential  winner. 

There  Is  a  chance  that  enough  Members 
of  Congress  will  recognize  these  and  other 
deficiencies  in  the  proposal  as  sufficient  reas- 
on to  vote  against  It.  Barring  this,  we  can 
take  heart  In  the  fact  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  4-year  terma 
would  require  ratification  by  State  legisla- 
tures. 

If  minols  Is  typical,  an  attempt  to 
lengfthen  terms  of  office  might  encounter 
tough  sledding.  Our  Epringfleld  corre- 
spondent has  dug  up  the  Information  that 
efforts  to  Increase  the  terms  of  office  for 
State  legislators  have  been  Introduced  six 
ttmes  and  defeated  each  time. 

One  measure  asked  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  provide  6-year  terms  for 
State  senators  and  4- year  terms  for  repre- 
sentatives. Five  others  supplied  variations 
on  the  theme.  Since  they  could  not  win 
^proval  ot  the  very  legislators  they  might 
•fleet,  It  Is  reasonable  to  suspect,  that  sup- 
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port  for  extending  the  tenna  of  Congressmen 
vould  recelT*  no  greater  support. 

And  for  another  thing.  If  States  are  to  coi>- 
fonn  with  the  V&.  Supreme  Court'*  one- 
man.  one-Tote  edict  by  reapportioning  coo- 
greoatonal  aa  well  aa  State  leglalatlve  dla- 
trtcta  at  appropriate  Interrals,  the  preeent 
3- Tear  terma  for  Congressmen  have  added 
▼aiua.  They  make  It  possible  to  Implement 
the  new  representation  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Johnson's  suggestion  for  longer  terms 
In  the  Ooogress  reportedly  received  the  loud- 
est applause  when  he  made  his  state  of  the 
Union  address.  We  hope  and  believe  that 
after  the  applause  died  down,  sohm  serious 
thinking  about  the  \fropc»aX  began. 


Tke  Spirit  of  Ectonu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  iixiMoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Independence  of  the  Baltic 
nation  of  Estonia  will  be  celebrated  In 
the  12th  nilnola  Congressional  District 
on  Saturday,  February  26,  1966.  One 
hundred  or  more  Estonians  will  gather 
in  Woodstock,  HI.,  to  sing  together,  pray 
together,  and  to  listen  to  speakers  extol 
the  great  qualities  of  a  people  to  whom 
tyranny  and  sacrifice  are  words  written 
in  Ilfeblood. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  be  listed  among 
the  speakers  and  to  take  to  this  patriotic 
gathering  greetings  from  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  American  Government 
There  is  much  I  could  say  in  the  brief 
time  allotted  me  about  the  history  of 
their  country  in  the  four  thousand  and 
more  years  that  It  has  existed.  I  might 
recall  their  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
Invaders  who  came  from  the  north  and 
from  the  east.  I  could  recap  their  ex- 
istence as  a  part  of  Livonia,  religious 
subjects  of  far-off  Rome,  and  remark 
that  their  cities  were  members  of  the. 
Hanseatlc  League  when  Estonia  was  part/ 
of  the  German  domain.  I  could  men- 
tion Tartu  and  Tallinn  with  the  grand 
structures  which  date  back  to  the  14t| 
century  or  earlier  and  the  Impresslv 
church  edifices  from  which  Communist 
overseer»have  forced  the  worshipers. 

Btit  most  of  all  will  I  think  and 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Estonians,  that  proud, 
free  spirit  which  survives  despite  the 
terrors  of  conquest  and  subjugatlcm, 
murder  and  rapine,  and  repeated  re- 
prisals. I  will  qieak  of  the  great  natural 
resources  of  Estonia,  particularly  the 
waters  which  surround  It  and  the  lakes 
which  dot  its  surface.  More  than  1,500 
lakes  are  there,  as  well  as  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  2  of  Its  arms,  the  Gulfs  of  Finland 
and  of  Riga.  According  to  science  "water 
is  the  major  constituent  of  all  living 
matter."  And  so  the  peot^e  of  Estonia 
survive  and  their  spirits  carry  on  In  the 
pervasiveness  of  water — the  patient,  ir- 
reststible  force  of  the  tide  above  the 
surface  and  the  ground  waters  which 
feed  the  springs,  the  fountains,  and  the 
geysers;  water*  which  become  waterfalls 


and  rivers,  gulfs,  seas,  and  oceans  which 
surround  the  continents.  Water  which  Is 
self-fulfilling  and  llfegivlng  to  others  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Estonians.  It  may 
serve  both  as  a  defender  and  protector 
and  as  a  relentless  enemy  sweeping  back 
those  who  do  not  know  Its  swift  miming 
currents  and  its  unplumbed  depths. 

To  those  Estonians,  who  will  not  hear 
me,  I  send  greetings — wherever  you 
are.  I  applaud  your  spirit  and  the  in- 
ward strength  which  bears  and  buoys 
you  as  you  work  on,  toward  the  ultimate 
freedom  of  your  country.  I  applaud 
your  great  creative  contributions  to  the 
countries  and  nations  where  you  have 
gone  to  wait  and  work  for  that  day  of 
freedom.  In  my  own  congressional 
district  are  two  young  Estonians.  Enno 
and  Tllu  Nomm,  who  were  admitted  to 
the  coveted  Phi  Beta  ECap{>a  chapter  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  same 
time — a  most  unusual  feat  for  a  brother 
and  sister  of  any  background.  But  the 
spirit  of  free- flowing  water  Is  there  and 
they  sweep  on. 

So  may  it  be  with  you  and  your  de- 
scendants, as  you  fulfill  your  destinies 
and  share  with  your  adopted  countries 
the  lifegtvlng  energy  with  which  you 
are  endowed. 


War  I«  War,  Debt  Debt— by  Whatever 
Name 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  we  found  the  House  forced  to 
adopt  a  major  legislative  act  made  nec- 
essary by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  refer 
to  the  reestabllshment  of  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  telephone  service  and  automo- 
bl 

Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl.  an  economist  who 
Is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  emphasizes  the  duplicity  of  the 
administration  budgetary  juggling  as  it 
relates  to  the  southeast  Asian  war  in  an 
article  on  February  22. 
Was  Is  Was.  Dcbt  Dkbt — 8T  Whattvbk  Nami 
(By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl) 

Is  falsifying  the  balance  sheet  to  Improve 
Its  pubUc  "Image"  a  prerogaUve  of  the  Got- 
trament  of  these  United  States? 

your  household  spends  more  than  It 
the  difference  may  be  "covered"  by  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  your  home.  Would 
yon  .say  that  there  was  no  deficit?  Just  who 
Is  t<i  be  fooled? 

If  I  a  corporation  "covers"  Its  current  loss 
by  Che  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  equipment, 
without  allowing  In  the  balance  sheet  for  the 
loos  of  capital — I  submit  that  a  criminal  case 
would  be  In  the  making. 

But  the  GoTemment  can  Indulge  In  such 
deceptive  practices  and  get  away  with  them. 
In  the  budget  for  1060-87,  expenditures  are 
scheduled  to  rise  ahead  of  tax  revenues  by 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

Yet.  the  overall  deficit  wUl  be  reduced,  al- 
legedly, from  $0  J  billion  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  to  a  virtually  negligible  SMO  million. 
The  biggest  single  chief  Item  that  wUl  pro- 


duce this  fiscal  masterstroke  Is  the  sale  of 
Government- held  loans  to  private  borrowers. 
The  deficit  shrinks  by  $4.7  billion,  thanks  to 
the  unloading  of  $4.7  bUllon  worth  of  as- 
sets— as  If  net  spending  had  been  cut  by 
that  amount. 

BORIIOWS  TO  FILL  CAT 

A  deficit  means  that  the  Treasury  has  to 
borrow  to  fill  the  gap  between  expenditures 
and  revenues.  Who  is  so  Ignorant  as  to  be- 
lieve the  claim  that  the  t4.7  billion  Is  no  part 
of  the  deficit  because  they  will  not  be  bor- 
rowed openly? 

This  claim  Is  a  deliberate  distortion  of  the 
Treasury's  forthcoming  position,  cainouflag- 
Ing  the  assumption  of  liabilities  and  the 
simultaneous  loss  of  assets.  Selling  loans 
held  In  its  portfolio  Is  no  different  In  essence 
from  Issuing  Its  own  bonds.  The  Govern- 
ment has  to  guarantee  capital  and  Interest 
on  the  loans  It  liquidates. 

Money  Is  to  be  raised  by  offering  guaran- 
teed obligations  In  lieu  of  Incurring  a  direct 
debt.  But  a  debt  Is  a  debt,  by  whatever 
name  It  goes.  The  guarantee  obligates  the 
debtor  exactly  as  the  direct  borrowing  does — 
except  that  the  cost  is  higher. 

wax  tOSX  RCVXNUK 

The  Treasury  wUl  lose  the  revenue  It  was 
earning  on  the  loans  In  Its  possession.  And 
It  win  have  to  accept  an  additional  loos. 

Interest  rates  have  risen  above  the  arti- 
ficially low  level  that  prevailed  at  the  time  It 
had  bought  the  same  loans;  the  debt  instru- 
ments will  have  to  go  at  values  below  their 
purchase  prices.  Moreover,  guaranteed  obli- 
gations being  less  popular  than  the  direct 
ones,  they  have  to  yield  a  higher  return.  It 
costs  the  taxpayer  less  If  the  Government 
markeu  lU  own  securities  than  If  It  raises 
money  the  Indirect  way. 

But  what  does  a  difference  of  some  millions 
of  dollars  In  annual  cost  mean  along  the 
Potomac?  The  item  was  consplclous  In  the 
President's  budget  message  by  Its  absence. 
The  faked  Image  of  having  reduced  the 
deficit  while  fighting  a  war  and  building  a 
Great  Society  la  what  counts,  and  let  the 
extra  cost  bang. 

As  to  the  financial  effect,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference either  between  the  Treasury  borrow- 
ing outright  or  selling  its  holdings  of  mort- 
gages and  Export-Import  Bank  loans.  In 
either  form,  the  appeal  to  the  capital  market 
will  contribute  to  tightening  it  and  to  boost- 
ing interest  rates. 

OTHCa   MOKKZT  BUSINESS 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  about  the  Govern- 
ment getting  out  of  the  btislnees  of  lending 
money.  It  should  not  have  been  In  It,  to 
begin  with.  What  la  wrong,  and  Indeed 
shameful,  is  to  use  a  perfecUy  legitimate 
procedure  for  a  legerdemain.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  "monkey  business"  contained  in  the 
next  fiscal  year's  budget,  as  presented  last 
month.  "^ 

Revenue  estimates  are  based  on  the  most 
optimistic  assumptions;  or  on  the  shifting  of 
tax  collection  dates,  an  exercise  \n  financial 
futility.  Expenditures  are  understated  ir- 
responsibly, relying  on  supplementary  re- 
quests (Which  then  will  be  excused  as 
emergency  requlmnents).  It  la  assumed,  as 
an  example,  that  the  monthly  cost  of  the 
Vietnamese  war  wlU  be  lower  In  the  second 
half  of  this  year  than  In  the  first,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  same  government  warns 
us  that  the  war  will  call  for  escalating  human 
and  material  sacrifices. 

SemanUc  tricks  are  old  standbys  of  totali- 
tarian "statesmanship."  A  war  Is  not  de- 
clared formally;  so,  we  are  not  at  war.  There 
are  n6  more  agricultural  surpluses;  they  are 
called  "reserves."  By  the  same  token,  a 
deficit  Is  no  deficit,  provided  we  do  not 
finance  It  by  the  sale  of  direct  obligations. 
But  let  us  remember:  there  la  no  difference 
In  what  really  matters — the  inflaUonary  Im- 
pact on  ttie  ecoDomy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLOXADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRHSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, recent  baseball  events  in  Milwaukee, 
football  events  In  Detroit,  and  hockey 
events  in  Baltimore  lead  one  to  conclude 
that  professional  sports  are  in  a  dilemma. 
Not  certain  of  the  application  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  them,  professional  team 
sports  are  greatly  in  need  of  legislation 
to  spell  out  what  their  rights  and  duties 
are.  I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
would  do  this.  It  is  currently  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  but  no  hear- 
ings have  been  scheduled  to  date.  We 
are  doing  a  disservice  to  professional 
team  sports  by  keeping  them  in  this  state 
of  suspension. 

One  of  the  best  news  stories  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal,  under  date  of  February 
20,  1966,  and  was  written  by  a  Mr. 
Laurence  C.  Eklimd. 

I  Include  at  this  point  the  article  by 
Mr;  Eklund: 

AFTi  Asks  Law  To  Legalize  Common  Draft 
( By  Zztinrence  C.  Eklund ) 

Washikcton,  D.C — The  American  Football 
League  Sat\irday  began  a  push  for  legislation 
providing  for  a  mandatory  ccnnmon  draft 
of  players  by  the  professional  football 
leagues. 

In  seeking  legislation  that  Is  mandatory 
rather  than  jiut  permissive  the  AfTi  Is  seek- 
ing to  get  Congress  to  end  Its  escalating 
salary  war  with  the  National  Football 
League. 

Oommlsslcner  Pete  Rozelle  of  the  NFL  said 
his  league  had  not  even  discussed  a  com- 
mon draft  at  the  annual  meeting  In  Palm 
Beach,  Fla..  last  week. 

ADMISSION  or  EQUALITT 

NFL  opposition  to  the  common  draft  Is 
due  partly  to  a  belief  that  such  a  plan  might 
be  construed  as  an  admission  that  the  AFL 
Is  an  equal. 

Harold  O.  Lovre,  AFTi  attorney,  has  been 
urging  Chairman  Celler,  Democrat,  of  New 
York,  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  to 
schedule  a  hearing  on  the  Senate  approved 
Hart  Professional  Sports  Act  of   1965. 

Now  It  develops  that  the  bill  the  AFL 
really  wants  Is  the  companion  measure  In- 
troduced by  Representative  Btbon  G.  Rog- 
SBS,  Democrat,  of  Colorado,  which  adds  to  the 
Hart  bin  a  provision  legalizing  and  making 
mandatory  a  common  draft. 

THKEAT  REMOVED 

The  two  bills  put  baseball  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  along  with  football,  basketball, 
and  hockey,  but  they  provide  for  certain 
exemptions  relating  to  the  playing  aspects  of 
the  sports. 

In  addition,  the  Rogers  amendment  would 
remove  any  threat  of  antitrust  prosecution  If 
the  two  leagues  entered  Into  an  agreement 
for  a  common  draft. 

They  now  draft  separately.  Outstanding 
college  players  are  generally  drafted  by  teams 
In  both  leagues,  and  have  thus  been  able  to 
play  off  one  teeim's  offer  against  another, 
with  fantastic  results  In  some  cases. 

Under  a  common  draft,  a  player  would 
be  picked  by  one  team  Instead  of  by  one 
In  each  league. 

Lovre,  a  former  Republican  Congressman 
from  South  Dakota,  said  Saturday  that  vet- 


eran players  were  rightfully  enraged  by  what 
he  and  his  AFL  associates  called  the  "unal- 
loyed Idiocy"  of  paying  a  rookie  halfback 
$600,000  to  sign  a  contract. 

THSBAT  or  HOFTA 

Lovre  claimed  that  ^x>ntlnuatlon  of  this 
trend  would  not  only  bankrupt  pro  football, 
but  that  it  would  lead  to  the  unionization 
of  players,  as  sug;gested  by  Teamsters  Union 
President  James  Hoffa. 

"If  that  ever  happens,  heaven  forbid," 
Lovre  said.  The  only  answer  Is  the  common 
draft." 

Sid  Glllman,  coach  and  general  manager 
of  the  San  Diego  Chargers  of  the  AFL,  pre- 
dicted that  Hoffa's  drive  to  unionize  the 
players  would  succeed  within  3  years  unless 
the  two  leagues  had  "the  common  sense  to 
have  a  common  draft." 

"They  may  be  laughing  now  but  the 
Teamsters  ■will  get  In  unless  the  club  owners 
get  together  and  put  a  stop  to  this  crazy 
spending  on  bonus  players,"  Glllman  said. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  nobody  would  have 
believed  the  prices  they're  paying  for  klda 
today,"  he  said. 

"And  It's  not  going  to  stop  on  Its  own. 
Unless  something  Is  done,  the  next  big  col- 
lege  quarterback  will  get  a  million  dollars. 

"And  the  veterans  won't  stand  for  It. 
Hoffa  win  have  them  organized  In  3  or 
3    years    xmless    we    get   a   common   draft." 

Glllman  disagreed  sharply  with  some  club 
owners  who  counsel  waiting  until  football, 
like  baseball,  Is  granted  Immunity  from  anti- 
trust prosecution. 

KOZELLE'S    FAULT 

"The  owners  can't  wait,"  he  Insisted. 
"They've  got  to  take  a  chance  and  start  a 
common  draft.  Almost  everyone  In  Congress 
would  realize  the  owners  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  keep  from  killing  each  other." 

Glllman  said  the  reluctance  of  the  NFL  to 
agree  to  a  common  draft  originated  with 
Rozelle. 

"He  Is  the  man  and  I  can't  understand 
why  the  owners  tolerate  It,"  OUlman  said. 
"He  Is  asking  the  owners  to  risk  financial 
suicide." 

Glllman  said  be  felt  that  no  college  players 
should  get  bonuses  of  more  than  $15,000. 

Another  AFL  club,  the  Denver  Broncos, 
expressed  fear  of  the  consequences  of  the 
"outlandish  bonuses." 

ASSHKANCE    NEEDED 

In  a  telegram  Saturday  to  Rogebs,  who  Is 
their  Congressman,  the  owners  of  the  Broncos 
expressed  doubt  that  they  could  get  a  favor- 
able vote  on  a  new  municipal  stadium  for 
Denver  unless  they  got  the  relief  sought  by 
Rogers'  bill. 

Gerald  H.  Phlpps.  Allen  Phlpps,  and  Dick 
Kitchen  told  Rogers  they  needed  to  be  able 
to  assure  the  people  of  Denver  that  they 
would  be  protected  from  prosecution  under 
the  antitrust  laws  should  a  common  draft 
be  adopted. 

AFL  Commissioner  Joe  Foss  called  the 
Rogers  bill  an  "absolute  necessity"  for  the 
continued  effective  operatlbn  of  professional 
football  leagues. 

The  AFL's  lobbjrlsts  want  prompt  hearings 
before  Celles's  committee  not  only  on  the 
Hart  and  Rogers  bills  but  on  proposals  by 
Representatives  Clement  J.  Zablocki  and 
Ltnn  E.  Stalbaom,  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin, 
to  strip  baseball  of  Its  exemption  from  anti- 
trust laws. 

Lovre  believes  that  by  considering  all  of 
the  bUls  In  one  hearing,  a  bill  satisfactory 
to  ZABtocKi,  Stalbacm,  and  to  Representa- 
tive Robert  Kastenmeier.  Democrat,  of  Wis- 
consin, could  be  agreed  upon.  ^ 

Kastenmeier,  a  member  of  the  Jtidldary 
Committee,  had  advised  Lovre  that  he  <^>- 
poeed  exempting  any  professional  sport  from 
antitrust  laws  and  would  remain  opposed 
untU  the  situation  regarding  the  Braves  was 
cleared  \^. 


lovre  Insisted  his  clients  sought  only  ex- 
emption for  the  "playing"  aspects  of  football, 
not  for  "business"  aspects  like  moves  from 
one  city  to  another  for  purposes  of  mairtng 
more  money. 


Dedication     of     the     International 
Synagogue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   HEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
building  of  the  International  Synagogue 
on  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Airport  grounds 
in  New  York  is  the  culmination  of  imtir- 
Ing  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  most  certainly  a  historic  achieve- 
ment. The  institution  will  house  a  sanc- 
tuary, library,  museum,  and  information 
center. 

I  wish  to  mention  two  individuals  in 
connection  with  this  venture  who  de- 
serve special  commendation.  Rabbi 
Israel  Mowshowitz.  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, former  chairman  of  the  board  of 
rabbis  of  New  York,  has  given  years  of 
patient  work  and  energy  to  the  project. 
Through  his  vision  and  labor  as  chalr- 
•  man  of  the  board  of  the  synagogue,  the 
dream  became  a  living  reality. 

The  president  of  the  International 
Synagogue  is  Charles  H.  Silver,  a  most 
dedicated  person,  who  also  serves  as  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  mayor  of  New 
York  for  education  and  Industrial  devel- 
opment. At  the  dedication  dinner  in 
New  York  City  on  February  6,  Mr.  Silver 
made  an  inspiring  address  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Address  by  Charles  H.  Silver,  President,  In- 
ternational Stnagoguz,  at  Dedication 
Dinner,  FEBRtrAXT  6,  1066,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel 

The  opening  of  our  great  new  International 
synagogrue  Is  only  days  away. 

We  are  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  thrilling 
milestone  In  the  history  of  our  people  as  we 
set  the  Star  of  David  on  this  mighty  temple 
and  lift  the  wonder  of  our  ancient  tradition 
to  soar  beside  the  wings  of  travel. 

Tonight,  dedicate  this  shrine  and  symbol 
of  Israel's  gift  to  civilization — the  tablets  of 
the  law — the  ark  of  the  covenant — fixed  as  a 
seal  of  eternal  faith  upon  the  air  crossroads 
of  the  world. 

In  this  magnlfident  house  of  worship,  wt 
will  put  worldly  cares  aside  and  take  com- 
fort In  the  eternal  truth  of  the  Almighty. 

For  It  Is  In  the  synagogue  that  our  minds 
are  wholly  at  peace.  Our  souls  find  serenity 
In  the  sacred  words  of  our  holy  books.  Out 
hearts  are  healed  by  Immortal  music  as  we 
g^ve  reverent  thanks  to  our  Creator. 

There,  we  recall  the  precepts  of  our  sages — 
the  timeless  teaching  of  the  Torah — that 
have  survived  the  torment  of  centuries,  tri- 
timphlng  over  deserts  of  adversity,  to  be  pre- 
served In  our  dally  prayers  and  the  ritual  at 
our  festivals. 

Perhaps  It  Is  In  the  synagogue  that  we  are 
most  aware  of  the  true  significance  of  lov« 
and  understanding.  Its  altar  has  held  us 
together  through  centuries  of  hate  and  tyr- 
anny— of  slavery  fmd  persecution — forged 
Into  one  people — a  strong  people — by  the 
flame  of  our  faith. 
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Our  people  have  persevered  through  uni- 
inaKli>At>'0  aogulsh,  even  within  the  last  dec- 
ade. Tet,  proudly  and  prayerfully,  we  con- 
tinue our  Journey  on  thie  winding  highways 
of  deatlny.  The  hope  at  manlclnd  is  written 
:r.  the  story  ot  our  endleaa  wandering. 

Religion,  too.  seems  somehow  to  survive. 
Not  only  ours,  but  In  the  growing  mutual 
ropect  and  fellowship  of  every  faith. 

The  persistent  voice  of  this  universal  con- 
science can  be  beard  most  clearly  when  we 
sit  In  sUent  communion  with  our  Maker  In 
His  house. 

And  then  we  realize  that  religion  Is  a  very 
personal  thing:  that  we  are  all  walking 
through  darkness,  deeper  now.  perhaps,  than 
ever  before. 

We  need  each  other's  light.  And  In  such 
a  sanctuary  as  our  great  International  syna- 
gogue— Banked  by  the  chapels  of  the  other 
two  great  faiths — we  find  renewed  evidence 
that  the  beacon  of  brotherhood  Is  growing 
brighter  in  the  world  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men. 

And  I  think  you  know  what  Ls  In  my  own 
heart — as  I  echo  the  hope  and  Joy  In  yours — 
on  this  memorable  night  of  dedication. 

In  our  times,  we  need  a  closeness,  a  coming 
together  for  worship  more  than  ever  before. 
We  need  cotnmunloti  with  one  another — with 
our  conscience  and  with  our  forebears  who 
admoni&hed  us  to  love  Justice,  show  mercy, 
and  walk  humbly  with  o\ir  God.  / 

We  must  oonfirm  our  awareness  that  we 
are  our  brother's  keeper  and  that  this  syna- 
gogue will  stand  as  a  sotirce  of  help  and  a 
haven  of  hope  for  the  homeless,  the  wander- 
ers, and  the  wanting.  ' 

Though  we  may  wander  long,  or  fly  to  far 
places,  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  our 
Creator,  the  sanctity  of  all  His  creations,  and 
the  Imperishable  principles  of  Israel  will  be 
eternally  preaerrsd  within  the  walls  of  the 
International  synagogue. 

We  will  concern  ourselves  not  with  bound- 
aries and  differences,  but  with  growth  and 
Intenslllcatton.  so  that  the  opportunity  for 
prayer  and  the  vital  principles  of  Judaism 
may  be  a  source  of  strength  and  Inspiration 
for  those  departing  and  returning  from  every 
corner  of  the  world. 

Within  lU  walls,  the  bond  of  Jewish  unity 
wUl  b«  self-evident,  the  heritage  of  Jewish 
thought  win  help  to  light  the  dark  places  of 
the  earth. 

That  Is  our  pledge  and  our  purpose  on  this 
day  of  blessing — as  we  renew  our  vows,  bow- 
ing before  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  and 
striving  to  be  worthy  of  His  safekeeping. 

The  site  on  which  we  have  constructed  our 
synagogue — In  the  very  heart  of  civilization's 
largest  community — has  become  the  gateway 
to  the  new  world  with  all  Its  promise  of  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  equality.  It  stands  as  a 
citadel  of  mankind's  better  self,  proclaiming 
our  unity— yesterday,  today,  and  forever — 
with  one  Ood  and  with  all  men — stamped 
across  the  skywajrs  of  tomorrow. 

Like  the  torch  of  liberty  that  blazed  a 
welconilng  light  of  hops  over  New  York  Har- 
bor when  our  fathers  sought  refuge  on  these 
shores — so  bright  will  be  the  (lame  to  bum 
eternally  above  Its  alter. 

Moving  and  memorablr;  were  the  words 
Inscribed  (or  "The  lady  with  the  lamp"  who 
thrilled  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  voyagers  ap- 
proaching our  shores:  "Qlve  me  your  tired, 
your  poor,  your  huddled  masses  yearning  to 
breaths  (re«b~ 

But  we  snail  carve  a  brmvs  new  credo  oa 
our  shrins  ot  wocshlp  for  those  who  corns 
and  go  across  tbs  sess  Isnrt  to  land — con- 
tinent to  continent — world  to  world — uni- 


verse to  universe — into  the  farthest  reaches 
of  space  and  beyond  the  veil  of  the  future : 

"Rest  here  and  read  the  sacred  scroll 

Whose  flaming  words  of  faith  will  never 
fade. 
While  we  preserve  the  Torah  In  our  soul. 
Rest   here   and    pray,   then   Journey   un- 
afraid." 


Action  Needed  To  Put  Interstate  Highway 
Program  Back  on  the  Track 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIKNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd 
amendment  and  allow  the  highway  trust 
fund  to  l)orrow  from  the  Treasury  to  put 
the  Interstate  highway  program  l>ack  on 
schedule  for  completion  in  1972.  The 
bill  l5  a  simple  one. 

HR.  13013 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956  by  repetUlng  section  309(g) 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
309(gi  of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  19M 
(33  U.8.C.  130.  note)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

I  am  certain  that  mo6t  States  are  ex- 
periencing the  same  problem  that  our 
State  of  Minnesota  Is  facing.  The  State 
department  of  highways  Is  reculy  to  ko, 
but  Federal  funds  are  lagging  l)ehlnd. 

As  a  case  history  of  the  serious  trouble 
facing  our  interstate  construction  pro- 
gram. I  have  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  correspond- 
ence and  report  from  Jotin  R.  Jamieson, 
commissioner  of  highways,  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

Statk  or  Minnesota, 

DCPAXTMKNT  OW  HiCHWATS. 

St   Paul.  Minn..  February  21.  1966. 
Hon.  OoNALO  M.  PaASca. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Washin{;ton,  DC. 

Deas  Don:  Thatik  you  for  your  letter  of 
Pebniary  9.  In  which  you  note  that  you  wlU 
Introduce  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. This  In  our  opinion  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant step  that  can  be  taken  to  put  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highway  System  on  a  realistic  financial  basis. 

A  brief  description  of  the  status  at  the 
Interstate  System  In  Minnesota  la  enclosed 
with  this  letter  and  will  perhaps  serve  to 
emphasize  the  quandary  In  which  ws  cur- 
rently find  ourselves. 

The  enclosure  does  not  Include  tbs  5- 
month  prolongation  ot  the  tnterstats  ooo- 
Bti^ctloQ  program  that  no>w  appears  Inevit- 
able, but  this  will  have  Ilttls  affect  on  ths 
problem  that  looms  In  Minnesota's  Imme- 
diate futurs.  As  la  Indicated  In  column  S 
ot  the  table  on  pags  t  ot  ths  endosors.  ds- 
abls  Federal  aid  win  bs  required  durtsg  IMT 
and  lOM  to  flnanos  ttkt  vastty  IwrressBd  eon- 
structloa  actanty  prognunsd  for  tboM  ysam 


V 


Even  with  a  limited  extension  current  fund- 
ing procedures  will  make  it  impossible  to  Im- 
plement this  program. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  Minnesota 
Highway  Department  Is  capable  of  complet- 
ing a  great  amount  of  highway  construction 
If  sufBcient  funds  are  made  available.  The 
first  essential  step  which  must  be  taken  in 
making  provision  for  adequate  funding  Is  re- 
peal of  the  Byrd  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Jamieson. 

Commissioner. 
Enclosure. 

iNTERSTATk:    HIGHWAY    PSOGRAM    IN    MlNNE- 
SOT.^.    JANUAHV    1.    196G 

There  h.<is  been  considerable  Information 
presented  from  time  to  time  on  the  status 
of  the  Interstate  construction  program,  some 
showing  the  number  of  miles  completed  and 
open  to  traffic,  miles  under  construction,  and 
miles  In  the  preliminary  design  stages.  Most 
o(  these  news  releases  make  for  Interesting 
reading,  but  do  not  give  the  reader  a  clear 
picture  of  the  status  of  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram, as  to  the  financing  of  the  program  or 
the  possibility  of  the  entire  system  being 
completed  and  open  to  traffic  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  1958  Pederal-Ald  0 
Highway  Act  which  created  the  Interstate 
Highway  System,  as  we  know  It  today. 

In  order  to  give  a  little  better  Insight  Into 
what  Is  taking  place  toward  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System  In  Minnesota, 
a  few  statistics  will  be  presented  showing  the 
statxis  of  Minnesota's  interstate  highways  as 
of  January  1.  1966: 

Miles 
Tol:U  miles  of  designated  Inter- 
state highways  In  Minnesota.       901 


Open  to  tra(nc  (Includes  52  8  miles  not 

completed  to  full  standards) 277 

Dnder  construction. 184 

Preliminary  engineering  and  or  right- 
of-way  acquisition  In  progress 440 

This  means,  to  complete  on  schedule.  Min- 
nesota must  complete  and  open  to  traffic  an 
avera^re  of  over  100  miles  of  Interstate  per 
year  during  the  next  6  years. 

It  should  also  be  noted  from  these  statis- 
tics that  Minnesota  has  some  work  In  prog- 
ress on  every  mile  of  the  designated  system 
in  the  State. 

Ths  published  construction  program  has 
been  tailored  to  complete  the  entire  Inter- 
state System  In  the  State  by  the  target  date 
1973.  after  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
necessary  staging  In  the  more  complex  con- 
BtrucUon  projects.  The  Minnesota  Highway 
Department  has  the  capability  of  placing  this 
work  under  contract  and  supervising  the 
construction  and  It  Is  confident  the  con- 
strucUon  industry  has  the  capability  to  do 
Its  part.  The  one  element  that  Is  lacking  In 
order  to  complete  this  huge  and  challenging 
assignment  is  an  adequate  supply  of  Pederal- 
ald  Interstate  funds  as  needed  to  maintain 
the  construction  schedule  which  has  been  set 
up  to  meet  the  1973  completion  date. 

As  we  sse  It,  there  are  two  things  thait 
must  be  done  to  make  adequate  Federal -aid 
Intervtate  funds  available  when  needed. 

1.  KUmlnate  quarterly  obligation  controls 
to  permit  States  to  maintain  an  orderly  con- 
struction oon tract  Vetting  schedule. 

1.  In  creased  revenue  for  the  Pederal  high- 
way trust  fund  so  ss  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  oocnplete  tbs  Interstate  Hlg-hway 
System  on  scheduls  and  increase  annual  in- 
tentato  afjporttonments  to  the  States  In  such 
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amounts  as  to  permit  the  St&tee  to  maintain 
realistic  construction  schedules. 

The  present  and  future  condition  of 
Federal-aid  Interstate  funds  for  Minnesota, 
as  we  see  it.  Is  as  follows: 

Million 
Total        Federal-aid        Interstate 
funds    obligated    as    of    Jan. 
1.   1966 WU 

Balance.  Federal-aid  Interstate^ funds  re- 
quired to  complete  system 442 

Unobligated  balance  of  1967  fiscal  year 

apportionment  (Jan..  1.  1966) '57 

Estimated    apportionment,    1968    fiscal 

year 68 

Estimated    apportionment.    1969    fiscal 

year 68 

Estimated    apportionment,    1970    fiscal 

year 70 


MiUion 
Estimated    apportionment,    1971    fiscal 
year $67 

Total  anticipated  Interstate  Fed- 
eral aid  which  will  be  available 
to    Minnesota    under    present 

funding  setup 330 

Additional  Federal-aid  interstate 
needed  to  complete  Interstate  System 
In  Minnesota 112 

>  Total  1967  fiscal  year  apvportlonment,  $68 
million:  first  quarter  allotment  made  avail- 
able Oct.  8,  1965;  second  quarter  allotment 
made  available  Jan.  3,  1968;  third  quarter 
allotment  expected  on  or  about  Apr.  4.  1968; 
fourth  qtiarter  allotment  expected  on  or 
about  June  30.  1966.  Only  three-fourths  of 
anntial  apportionment  will  be  available  for 
obligation  during  this  fiscal  year  (1966). 


Federal  interstate  funds  needed  to  implement  5-ijfar  i>rogram 
(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Preliinlnary 
engineering, 
rlKht-o(-way, 
railway,  and 
atUities 

(1) 

Construction 
eon  tracts 

(2) 

Total 
needed 

(3) 

Apportion- 
ment 

(4) 

Accumula- 
tive deficit 

(5) 

ig6A 

16 

M 

IS 

5 

1 

a 

86 
lOI 
84 
64 

110 

117 
88 
6S 

>57 
68 
68 
70 
67 

4 

1967 

95 

igns 

I9sg 

114 

1970 

-112 

>  Balance.  Jan.  1,  1966. 

A  nominal  3V^ -percent  annual  Increase  In 
construction  costs  would  Increase  the  $112 
million  deficit  by  another  $20  million. 

Attached  copy  of  "Status  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,"  a  part  of  a  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  news 
release,  dated  February  9,  1966,  shows  the 
balance  In  the  trust  fund  on  E>ecemt]er  31, 
1966,  to  be  lees  than  $9  million,  and  expend- 
itures exceeded  revenue  by  $366  million 
during  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1966  (July 
1-Dec:  31.  1966). 

Recommendations :  ( 1 )  Immediate  repeal 
of  Byrd  amendment.  (2)  adequate  additional 
revenue  be  diverted  to  the  highway  trust 
fimd  to  cover  present  cost  estimates  plus  a 
reasonable  Increase  In  the  construction  cost 
Index. 

Tablx  rv. — Status  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
(In  tboosands  of  dollars] 


1  months 

ended 

Dec  31, 19C6 

1st  6  months, 

fiscal  year 

1966 

Babnec  at  beKinnIng  o( 
period 

23fi.613 

284,868 

Income: 
Tax  revenur: 
Motor-(url  taiee  (net 

sn«rre(Unds) 

Less  motorboat   liiel 
revenue  ' 

«m.S34 
11,000 

1,441,661 
23,400 

Net  lor  highways. 
Tnick?,    buses,    and 
trailers 

049,82^ 

106, 102 

138.396 
10,fi»4 

1.418,261 

241,963 

264.  OM 
66  103 

Tires,      tubes,      and 

Iread  rubber 

Vehicle  use 

Total    excise    rev- 

804,  ase 

1,716 
70.000 

1, 979, 391 
4.606 

70,000 

Intere.'it  earned 

Advances   from   gm- 
ersl  fund . 

Total  Ineome 

Disbursements   far   blcb- 
ways 

006,401 
1,19«,U1 

2.063,006 
J,«2»,«71 

BsbDCc  St  end  of  pwM 

'  Transforrod  to  tlic  lurid  ami  water  conservation  fund 
pursuant  to  title  II,  sec.  202,  I'ublic  Law  88-S78.  effective 
Jan.  I.  19<15. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
is  wholly  financed  by  highway  users  on  a  pay-as-you- 
bulld  basis.  The  Highway  Revenue  Act  o(  1066  (as 
since  amended)  levied  or  increased  certain  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  motor  fuel  and  automotive  products,  and  ear- 
marked their  revenue  speciflc^y  to  a  highway  trust 
fund,  which  is  the  source  of  money  (or  Fedwal  highway 
aid  to  the  States  both  for  the  interstate  and  the  ABC 
programs.  The  taxes  earnmrked  to  the  trust  fund  and 
their  rates  (until  Oct.  1,  1972)  are: 

Motor  fuel:  4  cents  per  gallon. 

New  trucks,  buses,  and  trailers:  10  percent  on  the 
manufacturer's  wholesale  price. 

Highway  vehicle  tires  and  tubes:  10  cents  per  pound. 

other  tires,  and  tread  mbber:  5  cents  per  pound. 

Heavy  vehicle  use:  t3  per  1 .000  pounds  annually  on  the 
total  gross  weight  of  vehicles  rated  at  more  than  26,000 
pounds  gross  weiglit. 

Under  tlie  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  certain 
trucks  and  trailers  were  exempted  from  the  truck  excise 
after  June  21.  1965:  and  beghinlng  Jan.  1, 1966  the  follow- 
ing taxes  will  also  accrue  to  the  highway  trust  fund: 

Lubricating  oil:  6  cent-«  per  gallon.  I/used  for  highway 
purposes. 

Parts  and  acce&sories:  8  percent  on  the  manufacturer's 
wholesale  price  of  truck  and  bus  parts  and  accessories. 


Menominee  Aid  Resolution  Passed  by 
Local  4-302,  International  Woodwork- 
ers of  America,  AFL-CIO 
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solution  also  urged  favorable  action  on 
these  bills  which  were  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Nelson  and  here  In 
the  House  by  me  as  the  Representative  of 
Menominee  County  here  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  "insert  the  resolution  which  was 
passed  by  local  4-302  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Whereas  In  an  effort  to  Improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  worklngman  in  Menominee 
County.  Wis.,  the  production,  maintenance, 
and  service  employees  of  Menominee  Enter- 
prises. Inc..  Neopit,  Wis.,  most  of  whom  are 
Menominee  Indians  terminated  from  Fed- 
eral supervision  in  May  of  1961.  elected  and 
organized  as  Local  4-302.  International 
Woodworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  in  1963. 
and 

Whereas  by  negotiation  and  bard  work 
some  benefits  have  been  gained  for  the  em- 
ployees, largely  throtigh  their  own  efforts  by 
improving  and  Increasing  the  production  of 
the  Menominee  forest  and  mills,  and 

Whereas  even  though  we  have  made  some 
gain,  wages  and  employee  benefits  have  not 
kept  pace  with  Increase  living  costs,  particu- 
larly with  the  increase  in  property  and  other 
State  taxes  we  have  had  to  assume,  and  other 
new  costs  such  as  health  and  accident  and 
automotive  instirance.  medical  expenses,  and 
other  State  fees  and  expenses  from  which  we 
were  formerly  exempt,  and 

Whereas  Menominee  Enterprises  consti- 
tutes almost  the  entire  employment  base  and 
support  for  Menominee  Cotinty  (continued 
Increase  in  property  taxes  may  bankrupt  this 
company)  we  realize  that  further  Improve- 
ment In  wages  and  usual  employee  benefits 
will  be  most  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to 
realize  without  further  development  of  the 
Industry  and  tax  relief  during  the  Interim 
period:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Local  4-302  of  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America.  AFL-CIO, 
this  12th  day  of  February,  1966.  That  the 
honorable  chairmen  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  are  respectftilly  requested  to  proceed 
to  hearings  and  favorable  action  on  S.  1934 
and  H.R.  8034  now  pending  In  the  Congress, 
and  that  the  representatives  of  the  Ihterna- 
tlonal  Woodworkers  of  America  are  requested 
to  assist  and  support  the  enactment  of  this 
Menominee  workers  aid  legislation. 

AioTsrtrs  Frechette. 

President,  Local  4-302. 
Thomas  A.  Gricnon. 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Local  4-302. 


Who's  Kiddins  Who? 


( 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Local  4-302 
of  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America,  AFL-CIO,  considered  and 
passed  a  resolution  memorializing  the 
Senate  Commltee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  and  the  House  Commltee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  to  hotA  hear- 
lD«8  on  S.  1934  and  H  Jl.  8034.    The  re- 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bat- 
tle over  agricultural  labor  during  1965 
was  fought  In  the  public  prints,  as  well 
as  In  the  fields.  Many  of  the  stories  were 
bewildering  to  the  informed,  as  well  as 
to  the  uninformed. 

During  a  recent  convention  of  the 
Western  Growers  Association,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Miller,  of  the  Agricultural  Producers 
Labor  Committee,  examined  some  of  the 
statements  and  placed  them  in  their 
proper  perspective. 
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The  comments  of  Mr.  Miller,  repro- 
duced In  the  January  1966  Issue  of  the 
"Western  Grower  and  Shipper"  mac»- 
zine  under  the  title.  "Who's  Kidding 
Who?"  follow: 

ACKICULTtTEAL    LABOK:     WHO'S    KiDOtNO    WHO? 

If  all  of  the  articles  oa  Uu  farm  labor 
situation  appectrlng  tbla  year  In  Just  the  met- 
ropolitan press  were  placed  end  to  end  they 
would  probably  reach  from  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  to  the  front  door  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  back  again  to  the  front  door 
of  Palmer  Mendelson. 

Some  of  these  articles  were  factual,  others 
were  not  quite  so  factual  and  still  others  re- 
flected downright  mialnfonnatlon.  There 
were  claims  and  counterclaims  and  there 
were  charges  and  countsrcbarges;  there  was 
evCn  the  suggestion  by  one  State  olBclal  of 
a  menu  for  the  Tbaniuglvlng  dinner  of  an- 
other Federal  official,  and  this,  is  perhaps 
the  reason  why  your  executive  vice  president. 
Mr.  Castiglione.  suggested  that  the  title  of 
my  presentation  be  "Labor — Whoa  Kidding 
•Who?" 

The  problem  of  trying  to  get  the  Impact  of 
the  agricultural  labor  problem  over  to  the 
public  might  be  compared  to  the  story  of  10- 
year-old  Bobby  who  was  asked  what  he  had 
learned  at  Sunday  school.  He  replied.  "Well. 
our  teacher  told  us  about  when  God  sent 
Moaes  behind  tta*  enemy  lines  to  rescue  the 
Israelites  from  the  Egyptians.  When  they 
came  to  the  Red  Sea.  lioees  called  for  the 
engineers  to  biiUd  a  pontoon  bridge.  After 
they  had  all  crossed,  they  looked  back  and 
saw  the  Egyptian  tanks  coming.  Quick  as 
a  flash.  Moaes  radioed  headquarters  on  bis 
walkie-talkie  to  send  bombers  to  blow  up 
the  bridge  and  save  the  Israelites." 

"Bobby."  exclaimed  bis  startled  mother. 
"Is  that  really  the  way  your  teacher  told  that 
story?" 

"Well,  not  exactly."  Bobby  replied,  "but  if 
I  told  It  her  way.  you'd  never  believe  It." 

So.  It  seems  to  me  that  Government  policies 

•  In  the  field  of  agricultural  labor  have  fallen 

•o  short  of  their  Intended  goals,  that  If  the 

story  were  told  as  It  truly  exists,  you  would 

never  believe  it. 

For  examine,  one  government  ofRcial  In 
»  recent  sp>eech  had  this  to  say:  "The  big 
story,  of  course,  is  In  California,  where 
foreign  workers  were  used  In  a  dozen  or 
more  crops  In  1964.  That  number  has  been 
cut  m  half  In  1965  and  through  mid-August 
man-months  of  foreign  worker  employment 
for  the  year  had  dropped  from  over  176.200 
In  1964  to  6J00  for  196S.  And  the  total 
number  of  foreign  workers  In  the  State 
right  now  is  only  about  a  quarter  of  what  It 
was  at  this  time  last  year." 

But  what  h«  didn't  say  Is  that  there 
were  probably  3S.000  more  green  card  work- 
ers in  the  State  ol  California  than  last  year, 
which.  In  my  book.  Is  still  a  foreign  labor 
program  without  the  many  safeguards  we 
had  under  the  expired  law  permitting  or- 
derly entry  ot  foreign  workers  to  do  these 
Jobs: 

And  what  he  didn't  say  was  that  wliich 
appeared  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  on 
September  28.  1965.  that.  "Federal  and  State 
officials  report  more  than  13.000  Mexican 
aliens  working  illegally  have  been  picked  up 
so  far  this  year  •  •  *.>  and  this  again  Is  a 
foreign  labor  program  without  any  safe- 
guards whatsoever  compared  to  the  con- 
trolled conditions  that  were  previously 
utilized  under  Public  Law  78. 

And  he  continues.  "In  August  seven 
Soutbeastem  and  Southern  labor  supply 
States  participated  in  planning  meetings  to 
■Mess  the  avaUabUlt^  ol  workers  for 
Florida's  citrus  harvest:  and  later  that  same 
month,  nine  States  and  WaabingtoQ,  D.C. 
cooperated  In  a  recruitment  effort  to  obtain 
appleplckers  for  Virginia  and  West  Virginia. 
These    are    selected    instances.      There    are 


many  others.  While  succeas  in  recruitment 
varied,  from  the  standpoint  of  experlenoa 
gained  all  can  be  tabled  'successful.'  " 

I'm  wondering  if  the  citrus  grower  In  one 
of  our  largest  Valencia  producing  areas, 
where  for  the  past  4  straight  weeks  the 
entire  area  has  been  unable  to  meet  39  to 
40  percent  of  their  prorate  due  to  labor 
shortages,  would  consider  th.ls  successful. 

I  am  wondering  If  It  Is  to  be  ootLsidered 
successful  that  our  export  loss  In  lemon 
volume  alone  approximates  $1  million  f.o.b. 
and.  added  to  that.  S250.000  fob.  loss  In 
August  on  Valencia  oranges  because  o\ii 
packinghouse  were  unable  to  fill  orders  due 
to  insufficient  experienced  workers  to  handle 
the  volume  of  fi^lt  required. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  is  considered  success- 
ful that  our  cost  per  pound  In  lemon  pick- 
ing shows  a  47.7  percent  increase  over  1964. 
or  is  it  considered  to  be  successful  that  our 
recruiting  costs  for  labor  have  increased  over 
1964  costs  from  89  9  percent  to  206  percent 
depending  on  the  area? 

It  seetTid  as  though,  like  the  story  of 
Bobby,  perhaps  If  these  things  were  told  we 
woudl  never  believe  it.  So  I  will  turn  the 
question'  back  and  ask.  "Who's  kidding 
who?" 

The  question  might  also  be  asked  of  one 
of  our  State  executives  when  recently  he  was 
quoted  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmeh  as  saying. 
"We  have  produced  a  record  or  near-record 
crop  with  a  tabor  force  that  was  about  98 
percent  American  workers  and  only  3  per- 
cent Mexican  and  other  foreign  nations." 

But  what  he  didn't  say  was  that  there 
were  15.000  Illegal  workers  In  California  this 
year  with  no  protection  of  the  provisions  of 
the  previous  statutory  act: 

What  be  didnt  say  was  that  which  his 
own  representative  reported  to  the  State 
Board  of  agriculture,  le.:  "Agricultural  em- 
ployment In  California  was  off  by  nearly 
41.000  workers  the  week  after  Labor  Day 
compared  to  last  year; 

And  what  he  didn't  say  was  that  there 
were  30.000  to  35.000  more  green  card  workers 
Introduced  into  the  work  force  In  the  State 
of  California.  I  submit  that  these  still  are 
not  In  the  classic  sense  American  workers. 

What  has  not  been  said  Is  that  many  car- 
loads of  lemons  have  had  to  be  reconditioned 
before,  as  well  as  after,  sale  as  a  result  of 
serious  decay  caused  by  late  picking.  Our 
field  laboratories  report  the  shippers,  in  the 
main,  have  done  an  excellent  Job  with  this 
fruit  (referring  to  the  lemons)  that  has  been 
too  long  on  the  trees.  But  much  of  the 
fruit  should  have  been  picked  two  or  three 
months  earlier.  Had  this  been  possible  It 
would  have  had  storage  life  and  not  have 
shown  the  spoilage  In  the  hands  of  the  Job- 
bers and  retailers.  This.  I  submit,  results 
In  losses  to  growers  as  well  as  Increaed  cost 
to  the  consumers. 

What  has  not  been  said,  according  to  our 
field  laboratories.  Is  that  the  sp>ollage  of  naval 
oranges  due  to  decay  In  1965  amounted  to  400 
cars  as  compared  to  241  cars  In  I9A.  In  1964, 
up  to  and  Including  September  13.  only 
92  cars  of  Valencia  oranges  showing  decay 
were  sold.  However,  in  1965.  In  the  same 
comparable  period.  248  carloads  showed  de- 
cay. 

In  researching  this  particular  problem, 
our  field  laboratory  manager  had  this  to 
say;  "I  also  note  in  Nelson  Painter's  report 
of  an  arrival  In  Hamburg  on  the  MS  Loch 
Loyal.  39.000  cartons  had  to  be  reconditioned 
because  of  decay.  Last  ye€Lr  there  were  only 
5.000  cartons  In  the  entire  season  on  this 
'  ship  showing  decay.  This  did  not  have  to 
be  reconditioned.  The  Loch.  Loyal  Is  one 
of  the  better  ships  and  has  a  very  efficient 
operating  crew." 

Continuing  he  said,  "the  lemons  ot  the  old 
crop  xemalnLng  on  the  trees  wtre  pretty 
poor.  This  fruit  should  bare  been  picked 
months  ago." 


Further  In  this  report  It  Is  Indicated  that 
the  percentage  of  decay  on  tree  ripe  lemons 
this  year  amounted  to  22.8  p>erc«nt  and.  as 
Mr.  MacRlll  reported  to  me.  I  will  quote  him: 
"this  fruit  was  picked  In  July  but  should 
have  been  picked  In  April.  Tou  will  note 
that  even  the  dork  green  lemons  had  many 
times  normal  decay  for  green  fruit.  It  Is 
rare  to  see  decay  in  green  fruit  within  37 
dttys  of  storage." 

On  still  another  occasion,  a  high  govern- 
ment official  in  a  speech  In  Los  Angeles  this 
year,  among  other  things  had  this  to  say: 

"In  general,  prices  this  year  for  fruits  and 
vegetables  have  not  risen  or  fluctuated  any 
more  for  crops  which  braceroe  used  to  pick 
thiin   they  have  for  other  food  prices. 

"If  there  should  be  any  more  of  this  tam- 
pering with  the  truth  about  fruit  and  vege- 
table prices,  or  evidence  that  prices  are  being 
raised  unduly,  the  public  Is  going  to  be  fully 
and  quickly  lulvised.    It  has  a  right  to  know." 

However,  on  Monday.  October  25,  1965,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  carried  an  article  en- 
titled "Costlier  Meals."  The  article  by  John 
Barnett  went  on  to  say: 

"Pood  prices  head  up  as  labor  shortag:e, 
weather  cut  harvests.  As  supermarket  shop- 
pers are  painfully  discovering,  food  prices  are 
going  up  fast  these  days. 

"The  trend  sUrted  earlier  this  year  with 
big  boosts  In  the  prices  of  meat.  Now  the 
cost  of  eating  Is  being  driven  even  higher 
by  sharp  Jumps  In  the  prices  of  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables — and  the  worst 
Is  yet  to  come. 

"It  all  adds  up  to  quite  a  blow  for  the 
household  budget. 

"The  price  hikes  have  become  especially 
pronounced  In  the  past  few  days.  Some 
major  packing  companies  have  raised  prices 
on  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  more  than 
20  percent.  The  Increases  vary  from  Item  to 
item,  but  most  Increases  are  substantial.  A 
packing  company  executive  ticks  off  some  of 
the  changes  from  last  year  In  cannery  prices 
for  canned  goods:  Yellow  cling  peaches  up 
12.2  percent,  pears  up  22  percent,  pineapple 
up  77  percent,  fruit  cocktail  up  18  percent, 
peas  up  9  percent,  corn  up  10  percent,  tomato 
Juice  up  7  percent,  and  lima  beans  up  13  per- 
cent. 

"The  price  spurt  already  Is  apparent  In  the 
Government's  wholesale  price  Index  for  proc- 
essed foods,  which  Includes  meats,  dairy 
products,  and  canned  and  frozen  vegetables 
and  fruit.  In  September,  the  Index  hit  106.7 
percent  of  the  1957-59  average,  down  a  bit 
from  August's  record  106.9  percent  but  up 
3.4  percentage  points  from  the  May  level  and 
nearly  5  points  from  August  1964. 

"An  early  factor  In  the  current  price  up- 
swing was  the  Government's  termination 
last  December  31.  of  the  bracero  progrram." 

This  same  Government  official,  not  too 
long  ago.  in  reply  to  statements  that  Imports 
to  the  United  States  from  Mexico  have  been 
on  the  Increase,  said  that  there  was  no  ap- 
preciable Increase  in  the  import  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  the  United  States  and 
no  mass  exodus  o<  U.S.  farmers  to  Mexico. 

Assuming  that  this  is  true,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  long-term  effect  of  V3.  labor 
policies  will  be  a  serious  and  a  continuing 
blow  to  the  economy,  not  only  of  California, 
but  of  the  United  States. 

Ftor  example.  Just  recently  I  had  occasion 
to  check  on  this  personally  and  a  single 
nursery  In  the  Coachella  Valley  has  shipped 
In  excess  of  500.000  omnge  trees  to  the 
Hermoellla  area  of  Mexico.  These  are 
enough  trees  for  a  planting  of  approximately 
5,000  acres. 

The  same  nursery  Ls  also  shipping  seed  to 
Mexico  in  lOO-pounds  lota.  It  Is  estimated 
that  enough  seed  has  been  shipped  to  Mexico 
to  plant  20.000  acres. 

Cltrxij  In  Mexico  Is  being  planted  with 
tbe  aid  of  loans  by  the  Mexican  Government. 
One  of  the  prime  purposes  Is  to  export  to 
ths  XJS.  market. 
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Let  me,  if  I  may,  bring  out  another  exam- 
ple, which  I  think  the  public  has  a  right 
to  know.  If  you  will  bear  with  me,  I  should 
like  to  read  from  a  memo  I  received  In  my 
office  not  too  long  ago. 

"A  farming  contract  available  In  Mexico. 
A  large  dam  has  been  built  and  is  now  ready 
to  serve  the  farming  area  known  as  the 
Fuerte  Valley  In  the  west  coast  State  of 
Slnaloa,  Mexico. 

"The  landowners  have  formed  a  farming 
co-op  and  are  looking  for  a  contractor  to 
clear  and  put  Into  ciiltlvatlon  some  million 
acres  of  level  farmland. 

"What  they  have  in  mind  Is  for  the  con- 
tractor to  make  limip-sum  contracts  to  clear 
and  plant  parcels  of  75,000  acres  at  a  time. 
He  Is  to  receive  his  pay  from  the  sale  of  the 
crop  produced;  the  Government  will  g^uaran- 
tee  a  definite  price  for  his  crop,  or  he  nuiy 
sell  It  through  private  sotirces. 

"As  a  sort  of  bonus,  they  will  give  the  con- 
tractor 25,000  acres  for  himself  to  clear,  plant, 
and  sell  his  crops  to  either  the  Government- 
subsidized  farm-support  program  or  to  pri- 
vate buyers.  On  this  25.000  acres,  he  Is  to 
be  reimbursed  for  all  his  capital  and  operat- 
ing expenses  first,  and  then  he  Is  to  receive 
one-third  of  the  profits  on  this  venture  for 
6  years. 

"They  want  some  one  who  has  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  handle  a  project  of  this 
sl2e,  because  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  the 
first  75.000-acre  contract  and  his  25.000-acre 
bonus  contract,  he  Is  to  get  another  75.000- 
acre  contract  until  the  entire  valley  Is  placed 
under  cultivation.  The  contractor  should 
have  from  $600,000  to  $2  million  working 
capital  to  handle  this  venture. 

"The  contract  will  be  fully  supported  by 
the  co-op  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Slnaloa,  who  guarantees  that  they  will  give 
every  needed  clearance  and  legal  help  the 
contractor  might  require. 

"If  you  are  Interested  In  a  venture  of  this 
kind  and  size,  you  will  receive  proper  evi- 
dence, detailed  information  and  entree  to 
the  principals  handling  this  project  In 
Mexico." 

In  conclusion,  the  question  might  be  asked, 
what  has  been  done,  ,and  what  is  being 
done?  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pages  in 
dozens  of  studies  have  been  compiled — none 
of  which  seem  to  give  the  answers  some  peo- 
ple want — so  they  pile  up  and  gather  dust. 

The  most  recent  of  these  studies  is  a  work 
by  Harland  Padfleld  and  William  E.  Martin 
for  the  University  of  Arizona  entitled 
"F^rmera  Workers  and  Machines."  This 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  well-prepared  docimaent, 
and  like  some  other,  I  am  afraid,  their  con- 
clusions might  not  be  what  some  people  want. 

For  example,  on  page  294,  this  report 
states : 

"  'Public  Law  78  and  Its  Administration' 

"1.  Public  law  78  should  be  extended  or 
some  similar  law  enacted.  However,  no  In- 
creases In  the  total  foreign  farm  labor  supply 
should  be  allowed. 

"Even  with  an  extension  of  this  law,  the 
use  of  Mexican  national  workers  would  de- 
crease rapidly  without  the  aid  of  restricted 
legislation  under  technological  and  economic 
pressures  already  set  in  motion.  The  only 
restriction  should  be  on  greatly  Increasing 
the  Importation  of  Mexican  nationals,  thus 
avoiding  formation  of  some  new  capital- 
saving,  labor-using  technology.  Ending  the 
program  now  will  cause  chaotic  conditions 
within  some  crops  and  regions  as  adoption  of 
new  methods  and  technologies  will  be  forced 
at  too  rapid  a  rate.  During  this  period,  con- 
sumer prices  may  rise  precipitously. 

"The  removal  of  the  braceros  simply  Im- 
plies the  elimination  of  Jobs  they  were  per- 
forming. At  the  same  time,  the  lower  occu- 
pational classes,  now  complementary  to  the 
braceros'  tasks,  will  also  be  eliminated.  New 
but  fewer  jobs  will  be  created  for  a  different 
(and  higher)  occupational  class.    Continua- 


tion of  the  bracero  program  would  cause 
these  changes  to  occur  more  gradually  while 
economic,  social,  and  technological  processes 
eliminate  the  prograiirwlthln  the  next  few 
years  In  a  smooth  and  relatively  nondisrup- 
tlve  manner." 

On  p>age  295,  we  find  the  following: 
"  "Other  Forms  of  Alien  Labor' 

"To  attempt  to  alleviate  farm  labor  short- 
ages by  a  naturalization  process,  such  as  un- 
der Public  Law  414,  is  most  undesirable. 
The  green  card  worker  cannot  be  regulated 
precisely  in  accordance  with  labor  demand. 
Once  admitted  to  the  United  States,  he  Is  free 
to  move  to  any  area  and  any  Industry.  If 
he  encounters  social  or  economic  difficulty 
be  becomes  a  problem  to  society  as  a  whole 
rather  than  being  only  a  farm  labor  cost. 
He  Is  a  year-round  problem  Imported  to  an- 
swer a  seasonal  labor  demand." 

And  we  quote  from  page  296  of  this  repMt 
as  follows : 

"Whose  responsibility  are  these  technologi- 
cally obsolete  workers?  To  iise  a  specific  ex- 
ample, whose  responsibility  are  the  Anglo- 
Isolates  described  In  chapter  17  or  the  Indians 
described  in  chapter  19?  Certainly  we  can- 
not blame  their  impoverished  condition  on 
the  farmers  for  whom  they  usually  work. 
The  farm  provides  them  a  Job  where  no  other 
sector  of  our  economy  can.  The  Anglo- 
Isolates  are  on  the  farm  because  they  have 
been  rejected  elsewhere.  The  Indians  are  on 
the  farm  because  the  farm  allows  than  to 
continue  to  participate  in  reservation  life." 

And  finally,  may  I  go  back  to  the  front  of 
the  book  under  "Acknowledgments."  It  says 
this: 

"This  study  was  financed  by  contract  funds 
from  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secuilty  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor." 


Camp  Gary:  Educators  Learn  Some 
Lessons 
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HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  19€6 

Mr.  GIBBONS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  this  fall  to  be  able  to 
inspect  the  Gary,  Tex.,  Job  Corps  Center, 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  In  its  Sxm- 
day,  February  6,  edition,  ran  a  fine  article 
on  Camp  Gary  and  its  progress  to  date. 
The  story  should  speak  for  itself.  I  hope 
all  of  the  Members  of  this  House  will  take 
the  time  to  read  it,  both  those  for  the  war 
on  poverty  and  those  who  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  see  it  fall. 

Ca&ip  Gary:  Edttcatobs  Learn  Some  Lessons 
(By  Richard  M.  Morehead) 

Camp  Gabt,  Tkx. — Educators  and  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  students,  are  learning 
some  important  lessons  at  this  Job  Corps 
center. 

Despite  some  criticism  of  the  program,  de- 
signed for  training  young  men  who  have 
dropped  out  of  regular  school,  and  a  dispute 
between  State  and  Federal  officials  over 
its  management,  the  vocational -technical 
school  appears  to  be  a  successful  experiment 
In  education  after  its  first  11  months  of 
operation. 

That's  the  opinion  of  those  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Camp  Gary  "uitsan"  voca- 
tional training  center. 

Gov.  John  Oonnally  calls  It  a  "smashing 
success." 


Dr.  Arlelgb  Templeton,  president  of  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
and  a  trustee  of  the  foundation  operating 
Gary,  said  Its  experience  Is  pointing  up  that 
the  offerings  of  many  public  school  systems 
are  "completely  out  ot  step  with  the  needs 
of  modem  society." 

Dr.  Oscar  J.  Baker,  who  left  the  superln- 
tendency  of  Dickinson  public  schools  to  be- 
come director  at  Gary,  said: 

"We're  learning  here  how  to  deal  with  the 
65  percent  of  our  p>opalatlon  who  drc^  out 
of  school  before  graduating  from  college. 

"Forty-six  percent  never  finish  high 
school.  There  must  be  renewed  emphasis  in 
education  on  marketable  skills,  and  provid- 
ing vocational  and  technical  training  for  the 
nonoollege  botmd." 

Wallace  Dockall,  a  veteran  teacher -ad- 
ministrator-coach  from  the  Austin  public 
schools.  Is  the  director  of  education  and 
training  at  Gary. 

"We  see  here  an  awakening  of  things  we 
can  do  for  these  young  men  tliat  weren't 
done  in  regular  public  schools,"  he  said. 

Realistically,  Dockall  expressed  doubt  that 
public  school  systems  generally  will  rush  to 
apply  the  prograrrjs  being  developed  here. 

The  reasons  Include  the  exfjen&e  of  high- 
quality  vocational  technical  education,  the 
reluctance  of  parents  and  children  to  patro< 
nize  such  courses  in  schools  where  emphasis 
Is  on  going  to  college,  and  the  academic 
regulations  which  are  Imposed  on  the  public 
schools. 

None  of  the  2,500  young  men  will  get  a 
high  school  diploma  here,  for  example. 
Some  will  pass  high  school  equivalency  tests. 
Some  leaving  Gary  return  to  high  'schools 
back  home,  and  a  few  have  gone  to  ccdlege. 
Most  "graduates"  go  into  the  military  or 
Jobs,  however.  DockaU  hopes  an  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  for  teachers  from  the 
San  Marcos  public  schools  to  teach  some 
academic  courses  here. 

Public  school  administrators  are  beginning 
to  come  here  In  large  numbers  to  view  Gary's 
operation.  While  there  has  been  little  staff 
turnover  so  far.  others  are  seeking  to  recruit 
Gary-trained  people.  Its  director  of  voca- 
tional training  was  recently  lured  away  by 
the  Connally  Technical  Institute,  at  Waco, 
which  plans  to  start  enrolling  students  this 
fall. 

Employers,  both  by  Individual  firms  and 
groups,  have  been  assisting  In  the  project 
almost  from  the  beginning,  largely  due  to 
the  efforts  by  Governor  Connally.  Growing 
numbers  of  employers  are  participating 
through  a  nonprofit  corporation  called  Op- 
portunities Inc. 

This  is  viewed,  by  the  staff  and  others,  as 
a  pet  project  of  President  Johnson  in  his 
Great  Society  campaign   against  poverty. 

Meanwhile,  this  Job  Corps  center  pushes 
ahead  with  courses — all  originated  by  the 
staff  here — to  teach  Its  students  the  funda- 
mentals of  making  a  living. 

Thirty-nine  vocational  courses  are  offered. 
Several  are  based  on  automobile  repair. 
Others  Include  welding,  dry  cleaning,  tailor- 
ing, laundry,  machine  shop,  plant  mainte- 
nance, sheet  metal,  ctistodlal  service,  cook- 
ing, baking,  meat  cutting,  office  occupations, 
commercial  art,  printing,  photography,  hos- 
pital work,  and  licensed  vocational  nursing. 

One  of  the  most  popular  courses  Is  the 
operation  of  heavy  roadbulldlng  machinery. 
Seventy-nine  giant  bulldozers,  draglines,  and 
other  shiny  new  earthmovers  are  operated 
12  hours  a  day,  digging  holes  In  a  remote 
area  of  this  onetime  Army  air  training  field 
and  then  filling  them  up. 

TTie  instructor  Is  a  onetime  employee  ot 
Austin  Bridge  Co.,  and  the  teacher  and  the 
students  seem  to  enjoy  this  vigoroxis  out- 
door training.  Those  who  finish  the  course 
expect  to  find  good -paying  Jobs. 

Eighty  Texas  Industrial  firms.  Including 
several  based  In  Dallas,  are  assisting  in  the 
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development  of  courses  geared  to  the  em- 
ployment market.  They  axe  helping  to  lay 
out  the  classrooms  (all  held  In  former  Army 
camp  quarters),  to  devise  the  training,  and 
to  find  Jobs  for  thos*  who  llnlsh  the  courses. 

Most  coorses  are  scheduled  to  run  for  3 
years,  although  some  are  shorter.  The  0tu- 
dents  are  given  academic  training  only  Inso- 
far as  It  applies  to  the  skill  they  are  trying 
to  learn.  The  English,  mathematics,  and 
chemistry  taught  a  welding  student,  for  ex- 
ample, relates  directly  to  his  Job.  And  the 
claasroom-Ubrary  Is  at  one  end  of  the  same 
building  where  some  30  young  men  were 
busy  with  welding  torches,  directed  by  a 
teacher  recruited  from  Howard  Co\inty  Jun- 
ior College. 

Many  of  the  youths  must  learn  how  to  read 
before  entering  the  vocational  and  other 
courses. 

Lem  Rallsbaclc  a  master-degree  teacher, 
proudly  presides  over  what  hs  terms  "the 
moat  modem  reading  laboratory  In  the 
world"  housed  In  an  unpretentious  whlte- 
ahlngled  building. 

It  Includes  an  electronic  console,  connected 
to  30  booths  where  students  with  earphones 
learn  basic  reading  from  Rallsback  through 
the  use  of  tape  recordings. 

Currently  313  Oary  students  are  taking  the 
course,  aimed  at  reaching  a  6.9  reading  level 
(slightly  below  the  average  expected  of  a 
sixth-grader).  The  average  age  of  Oary 
trainees  Is  about  I7.S  years,  and  they  claim 
an  average  of  8  years'  public  school  education 
when  admitted.  Most  of  them  have  achieve- 
ment levels  closer  to  the  sixth-grader,  say 
their  Instructors. 

"I've  had  three  boys  here  with  high  school 
diplomas  who  couldn't  read  on  a  sixth-grade 
level,"  said  Rallsback.  One  came  from  Oeor- 
gta.  another  from  New  York,  and  a  third  from 
New  Jersey. 

Most  of  Rallsback's  students  cannot  read 
as  well  as  a  third-grader  when  they  enroll. 

In  44  months,  through  the  vise  of  teach- 
ing machines,  he  "graduates"  them  as  slxth-^ 
grade  readers,  who  can  then  attend  regular 
classes  and  read  well  enough  to  take  voca- 
tional training. 

Rallsback.  who  came  here  from  the  faculty 
at  Sul  Rosa  College,  holds  bachelor  and 
master's  degrees  In  English  plus  considerable 
additional  graduate  Instruction  in  college. 

Like,  many  another  Oary  instructor,  how- 
ever, he  couldnt  work  In  a  Texas  public 
school  system  (except  in  an  emergency)  be- 
cause he  lacks  a  teaching  certificate,  granted 
by  a  college  ot  educatlMi.  Neither  teacher 
certification  nor  course  accreditation,  which 
bind  public  schools,  belong  to  the  Oary  plan. 

All  04  teachers  of  basic  education  sub- 
jects, like  Rallsback.  have  college  degrees  but 
many  lack  teaching  certificates.  Only  35  of 
the  99  vocational  Instructors  finished  college. 
All  are  high  school  graduates,  and  every 
teacher  must  have  had  at  least  &  years'  recent 
experience  in  the  specialty  for  which  he  Is 
employed  here. 

Pay  starts  at  $085  per  month  on  a  13- 
month  basis.  Teachers'  salaries  average  $825 
per  month — about  50  percent  higher  than 
the  average  for  Texas  public  schools. 

Competent  vocational  Instructors  are  the 
hardest  to  find,  and  to  keep.  Relatively  few 
are  trained  In  the  regular  educational  system, 
and  Industry  snaps  up  those  who  are  avail- 
able. Also,  many  public  schools  and  Junior 
colleges  are  trying  to  launch  vocational 
training  programs,  adding  to  the  demand. 

Oary's  staff  totals  about  1.100  and  ths 
school  is  scheduled  to  reach  Its  maximum  of 
3.000  students  by  June.  The  present  staff — 
considerably  larger  than  any  which  a  regular 
system  would  employ  for  this  number  of  stu- 
dents— can  take  care  of  the  3.000  pupils  says 
Dockall. 

•  Ukewire.  Oary's  ooa«  has  be«n  high  by 
•t*nd,arcls  of  ptibtle  schoola.  The  first  303 
•tudente   arrived    Marob   a.    19«8.     ThrougJi 


June  this  year,  Ita  oast  win  exceed  113  mil- 
lion, much  of  it  nonr«currlng  outlay  for 
equipment. 

Nationally.  Job  Corps  oflWdals  estimate  It 
cost  an  average  ot  $4,500  to  train  a  youth 
for  9  months,  according  to  Business  Week 
magazine.  Critics  have  noted  that  the  most 
expensive  private  colleges  charge  leas. 

But  Business  Week  reported  In  Its  Janu- 
ary 29  Issiie  that  the  experience  so  far  with 
the  Job  Corps  centers  has  been  encouraging 
both  to  Industry  and  students.  All  of  the 
urban  centers  except  Gary  are  operated  under 
contracts  with  such  Industrial  firms  as  IBM, 
Zerox,  and  Litton  Industries. 

Texas  Educational  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  by  Governor  Connally, 
operates  Gary.  Its  board  Includes  Dr.  Tem- 
pleton,  president  of  Sam  Houston  State  Col- 
lege In  Huntsvllle:  Cecil  Ruby,  Austln-Buda 
contractor:  and  Robert  Thornton,  a  San 
Marcos  banker. 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
Gary  Is  the  showcase  of  all  the  Job  Corps 
training  centers  In  the  United  States. 
Directors  of  the  other  seven  men's  centers 
here  recently  said  so,  according  to  Gary 
staffers.  They  indicated  that  Gary — which 
has  been  much  more  experimental  than  the 
others  in  Its  brandnew  approach  to  voca- 
tional-technical training — offers  features 
which  others  plan  to  adopt.  One  Is  the 
widespread  Involvement  of  Indiistry  through 
Opportunities.  Inc. 

While  training  dropouts  Is  expensive,  the 
cost  of  failure  to  make  them  self-supporting 
is  greater.  Business  Week  pointed  out. 

"There  are  an  estimated  1  million  Jobless 
youngsters  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  (in 
the  Nation),"  the  magazine  noted.  "Each 
one.  If  he  becomes  a  member  of  the  hard- 
core unemployed,  will  cost  society  upwards 
of  (100.000  during  his  lifetime,  plus  the  loss 
of  his  productivity." 

Oary  officials  say  the  public  schools  have 
failed  to  get  across  to  youngsters  the  impor- 
tance oif  learning  vocational  skills,  particu- 
larly for  those  who  are  not  going  to  college. 

"I  wish  every  school  counselor  could  come 
to  Gary  and  see  what's  being  done  for  the 
young  men  they  were  unable  to  copimuni- 
cate  with,"  remarked  one  official  here. 

Training  Director  Dockall  said  that  one 
reason  he  come  here  was  his  feeling  that 
public  scliools  provide  Inadequate  education 
for  many  students — the  nonooUege  group — 
and  he  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the  effort  to 
make  some  improvements. 

Dockall  caine  from  the  Austin  public 
school  system,  one  of  the  State's  best,  and 
was  principal  at  Travis  High  when  he  cams 
here.  Before  that,  be  taught  chemistry  (and 
coached  basketball  and  football)  at  Austin 
High,  and  was  assistant  principal  at  John- 
ston High,  one  of  the  city's  newest  and  beet- 
equipped  schools  for  vocational  training. 

Dockall  (who  holds  a  master's  degree),  a 
quiet-spoken,  42-year-older,  has  spent  most 
of  his  life  working  with  young  men.  In  ad- 
dition to  coaching  and  teaching,  he  has  18 
years'  experience  In  the  Army,  Active  and  Re- 
serve, and  holds  the  rank  of  major.  His 
Army  and  coaching  background  has  been 
valuable  here,  Dockall  says. 

The  average  trainee  Is  17.5  years  old.  and 
comes  from  a  family  of  at  least  six  children 
(all  families  of  less  than  (3.000  annual  In- 
come) .  He  must  have  been  out  of  school  and 
Jobless  for  at  least  3  months. 

The  17,500  Job  Corpsmen  in  the  NaUon 
represent  the  cream  of  the  dropouts. 

Most  arriving  here  lack  dtaclpUne  and 
motivation.  In  about  60  to  90  days,  say  staff 
members,  about  90  percent  straighten  out 
and  become  Interested  In  learning.  Moat 
consider  Gary  (where  they  live  in  dormito- 
ries) to  be  their  home.  Many  skip  the  op- 
portiinlty  for  weekend  trips  into  Austin.  San 
Antonio,  and  San  Maroos.  There  Is  much 
r«cr«atl«i  offered  here,  mostly  sports. 
Transportation  was  provided  for  the  CorjM- 


meix  to  go  home  at  Christmas  but  many  re- 
turned to  the  camp  early. 

Forty  percent  of  the  trainees  are  Negroes, 
14  percent  Latin-American,  and  ths  re- 
mainder Anglo-Americans.  They  come  from 
all  over  the  United  States,  many  from  broken 
homes.  About  one-third  arrive  from  rural 
areas  and  the  others  from  cities. 

Physical  training  Is  stressed  for  all  train- 
ees, and  each  has  dally  work  chores  in  addi- 
tion to  class  and  laboratory.  One  group,  for 
example.  Is  rehabilitating  a  dll.ipidated  for- 
mer Army  structure  for  the  city  of  San  Mr^- 
cos  to  use  as  part  of  an  airport  to  be  operated 
in  connection  with  Camp  Gary. 

Dockall  says  the  conduct  of  students  at 
Gary  about  equals  the  public  school  pupils 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Some  3 
percent  commit  serious  offenses  and  most  of 
these  are  sent  home.  Five  were  Involved  in 
a  shooting  episode  at  San  Antonio.  One  was 
stabbed  to  death  in  an  East  Austin  Negro 
neighborhood  fight.  One  drowned  here. 
Two  others  have  been  killed  in  automobile 
accidents  while  on  leave. 

The  biggest  outlet  for  Gary  trainees  so  far 
has  been  the  military  services. 

Raymond  ■  Todd,  an  18 -year-old  from 
Maplewood,  N.J.,  a  few  days  ago  became  the 
49th  Gary  trainee  drafted  for  military  serv- 
ice.    More  than  100  others  have  volunteered. 

Todd  said  he  had  hoped  to  finish  his  train- 
ing as  a  construction  equipment  operator 
before  going  Into  the  Army  but  commented, 
"I  feel  I've  learned  a  lot  of  things  at  Gary  that 
win  help  me  whatever  I'm  doing." 

He  was  drafted  after  spending  less  than  4 
months  here. 

More  than  200  of  the  youths  enrolled  here 
flunked  their  draft  tests  first.  Gary  offers  a 
special  course  to  help  students  meet  the 
educational  requirements  for  military  service. 
Currently.  290  are  enrolled. 

The  real  results  of  the  program  here  remain 
to  be  seen.  Fifteen  Oary  trainees  took  Jobs 
using  their  newly  learned  skills  in  the  first 
8  months  the  center  operated  here. 

A  booklet  produced  by  Gary's  public  rela- 
tions department  (printed  by  trainees)  con- 
cludes: 

"With  any  group  of  men  16  through  21 
years  old,  there  will  be  unfortunate  events. 
whether  among  college,  high  school,  military 
groups,  or  Job  corpsmen.  The  events  pertain- 
ing to  corpsmen  are  making  headlines  while 
the  others  are  generally  taken  In  stride.  This 
is  because  the  Job  Corps  program  Is  new  and 
because  It  has  not  had  time  to  pnxve  itself. 

"Those  In  the  program  feel  that  in  time  It 
will  be  recognized  as  a  sound,  logical  pro- 
gram of  dealing  with  thU  Nation's  non- 
producUve  youth — until  a  better  way  la 
found." 

The  operators  here  Insist  that  Camp  Gary 
Is  Intended  to  be  temporary — to  teach  the 
dropouts  only  until  public  schools  revise 
their  offerings  to  hold  these  youths.  But  no- 
body here  will  predict  how  long  they  think 
It  will  take  public  schools  to  make  the  neces- 
sary readjustments. 

" — Not  In  my  lifetime,"  commented  one 
middle-aged  ex-public  schoolman. 


Chester  W.  Nimitz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  19€6 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fleet  Adm. 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  was  a  man  who  served 
hia  country  well.  He  took  command  of 
our  Pacific  Fleet  at  a  time  when  iU  for- 
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tunes  were  at  their  lowest  ebb,  only  days 
after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  He 
built  that  fleet  into  the  mightiest  the 
world  had  ever  known  and  he  led  It  to 
victory  over  the  Japanese.  When  the 
surrender  came  that  ended  the  war  in 
the  Pacific,  it  was  Admiral  Nimitz  who 
signed  for  the  United  States. 

After  the  war,  and  even  in  recent  years. 
Admiral  Nimitz  continued  to  serve  tils 
country.  Sunday 'he  died.  It  is  only 
right  that  we  pajise  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
gallant  man  ajtd  to  oCfer  our  sympathy 
to  his  family.   \ 


The  Great  So< 
Financi 
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Can  We  Afford  It 
or  Spiritually? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  Babson's  Washington  Forecast  Letter 
recently  delivered  a  notable  speech  at 
the  Babson  52d  Annual  National  Confer- 
ence on  Investments  and  Business.  En- 
titled, "The  Great  Society:  Can  we  Af- 
ford It  Financially  and  Spiritually?"  this 
speech  provides  much  food  for  thought 
for  those  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  the  direction  in  wlilch  our  country 
seems  to  be  going. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Henry's  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  speech  referred  to  follows: 
The    Great    Societt — Can    We    Astord    It 

PINANCIALLT    OR    SPIHrrCAI,LT7 

Edttoh's  Note. — Mr.  John  J.  Henry  de- 
livered this  speech  at  the  Babson  62d  An- 
nual National  Conference  on  Investments 
and  Btjslness.  Mr.  Henry  Is  editor  of  Bab- 
son's Washington  Forecast  Letter,  published 
by  our  affiliate,  the  Business  Statistics  Corp.. 
of  Babson  Park,  Mass. 

Doesn't  It  make  you  feel  wonderful  to  be 
living  in  the  Great  Soclefy?  All  of  us  have 
aspired  to  a  place  In  society,  and  many  of  vs 
thought  we'd  never  make  it.  But  now — 
siiddenly — with  no  effort  on  our  part,  and 
without  even  learning  whether  we're  sup- 
posed to  eat  caviar  with  a  fork  or  spoon,  we 
have  not  only  been  catapulted  Into  society, 
but  Into  the  Great  Society.  Because  our 
debut  was  both  sudden  and  recent.  It  Is  un- 
derstandable that  many  of  us  have  not 
achieved  a  full  recognition  of  the  charac- 
teristics and  benefits  of  the  high  estate  we 
have  attained.  Simply  and  directly — it  Is 
heaven  on  earth. 

As  In  heaven,  the  design  and  promise  of 
the  earthly  Great  Society  Is  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  all  our  people.  In  less  enlight- 
ened times.  It  had  been  thought  that  the 
Individual  held  the  basic  responsibility  for 
his  own  welfare  and  happiness  and  that  of 
his  family,  and  that  an  able-bodied  person 
did  not  have  the  right  to  a  living  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community.  Tt  he  was  able  to 
work,  he  was  expected  to  do  so.  If  he  could 
not  find  work  In  his  chosei  occupation  for 
a  r>erlod  of  time,  he  was  expected  to  offer  his 
services  in  some  other  line  of  work,  to  bridge 
the  gap.  Those  who  were  Incapacitated  or 
otherwise  unable  to  provide  a  livelihood  for 


themselves  and  their  f amUles  were  helped  by 
the  community  or  by  local  co^anlzatlons  set 
up  and  endowed  by  the  more  fortunate.  It 
was  a  simple  way  of  life,  but  one  that  was 
understandably  more  difficult  and  demand- 
ing for  those  v^o  found  working  distasteful. 
It  did,  however,  provide  a  rather  effective 
Incentive  for  finding  and  keeping  a  Job. 

In  those  days,  the  rolls  of  those  on  the 
community  dole  were  usually  much  smaller, 
because  tlie  great  majority  of  o\ir  people 
harbored  some  sort  of  silly  pride  about  not 
being  supported  by  their  neighbors.  There 
seemed  to  be  almost  a  social  stigma  attached 
to  "goldbrlcklng." 

It  was  obvious  that  something  had  to  be 
done.  The  people  quite  ap>parently  needed 
enlightenment  and  help.  It  was  self-de- 
mMLnlng,  degrading,  and  downright  humili- 
ating for  a  jjerson  to  be  a  recipient  of  human 
charity  and  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  he 
might  be  expected  to  show  gratitude  to  his 
fellow  men  and  to  his  community  in  retiim 
for  their  helping  hand  In  his  time  of  diffi- 
culty. After  all,  he  owed  them  nothing. 
He  had  the  right  to  a  living.  It  was  part  of 
his  birthright  as  a  free  American  citizen. 
What's  more,  he  shouldn't  and  couldn't  be 
required  to  care  for  his  children  or  his 
elderly  parents.  He  was  a  free  man,  and 
free  men  should  not  be  burdened  vrlth  such 
responsibility. 

His  freedom,  tn  fact,  needed  expansion. 
He  shoiuJd  be  free  to  picket  the  Pentagon  and 
the  White  House,  calling  for  an  end  to  our 
Imperialistic  aggression  In  Vietnam  and  he 
should  be  free  to  send  aid  to  the  Vletoong. 
And — If  a  teacher  or  college  professor,  he 
should  be  free  to  counsel  his  students  on 
how  to  beat  the  draft.  If  an  atheist,  he 
ahotild  be  free  to  demand  that  others  refrain 
from  praying  in  the  presence  of  his  children 
at  school.  If  a  Oommunl&t,  he  should  be 
free  to  teach  In  the  public  schools.  After 
all,  the  chUdren  are  free  to  be  Influenced  or 
not  Influenced.  If  a  businessman — In  this 
spirit  and  atmosphere  of  freedom — he  should 
allow  any  and  all  Government  agencies  full 
access  to  all  his  books,  records,  and  corre- 
spondence— end  he  should  be  willing  to  do 
any  amoiint  of  free  bookkeeping  for  Unde 
Sam. 

Although  he  has  to  pay  taxes  for  medicare, 
he  should  be  free  not  to  use  It.  If  his  chil- 
dren happen  to  go  to  a  free  public  school 
In  a  neighborhood  which  doesnt  happen  to 
have  the  proper  chromatic  balance,  he  should 
be  free  to  demand  that  the  taxpayers  pay 
for  buses  to  carry  his  own  children  halfway 
across  the  city  so  that  the  precise  chromatic 
balance  will  be  achieved. 

If  he's  a  fellow  who  wants  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  he  should  be  free  to  borrow 
what  he  needs  through  a  Government  SBA 
loan.  This,  of  course,  is  not  unfairly  oom- 
pertitlve  with  private  baniang,  because  an 
applicant  cannot  get  an  SBA  loan  unless  his 
credit  is  so  bad  that  he's  flrst  been  tvimed 
down  by  at  least  two  local  banks.  It's  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  tn  such  confining  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  be  free  to  borrow  up  to 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  from  us  tax- 
payers. 

If  our  uplifted  American  Is  a  farmer,  it's 
true  that  he  can't  gp-ow  as  much  wheat  and 
corn  as  he  might  Uke  to — ^but  the  Govern- 
ment pays  him  handsomely  for  his  restraint. 
Rememher,  too,  that  this  gives  him  more 
free  time  to  do  other  things — such  as  play 
on  the  golf  course  the  Government  helped 
him  build  on  the  land  he  took  out  of  pro- 
duction. 

Oiu-  new-type  citizen  Is  also  free  to  ignore 
any  jjrevlous  responslblUtiee  placed  upon 
him  by  his  community  for  bxillding  schools, 
hospitals,  public  buildings,  sewage  disposal 
plants,  or  other  pubUc  facilities.  Of  course. 
It  costs  more  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment build  these  facilities  for  his  oomma- 
nlty,  but  It  seems  like  It's  free. 


IT  the  beneficiary  of  this  new-found  free- 
dom wants  to  build  a  house  and  Is  willing  to 
agree  to  a  number  of  restrictions  on  the  de- 
sign, location,  construction,  layout,  and  later 
rental  or  sale  of  the  property,  he  is  free  to  get 
a  mortgage  loan  with  little  or  no  downpay- 
ment.  And,  If  he  objects  to  any  of  those  re- 
strictions, he's  free  to  go  and  get  a  conven- 
tional loan  on  his  own. 

Then,  there's  the  Important  new  freedom 
In  voting.  E^ery  citizen  should  be  entitled 
to  vote — If  he  Is  warm  and  over  21.  How  can 
a  man  be  considered  free  If ,  as  a  prerequisite 
to  voting,  he  must  be  able  to  read  or  write, 
or  know  anything  about  the  candidates  or 
Issues?  Why,  that  would  be  a  denial  of  his 
Inalienable  right  to  vote  In  favor  of  requir- 
ing you  taxpayers  to  appropriate  more  funds 
for  his  welfare. 

Tes,  this  Is  the  philosophy  of  the  Great 
Society.  In  the  words  of  Its  founder  and  pa- 
tron. It  Is  "the  grandest  deslg:n  of  all — a  de- 
sign which  creates  a  state  whose  only  reason 
for  existence  is  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
its  people.  Par  from  crushing  the  individual, 
I  It)  liberates  htm  from  the  enslaving  forces 
of  his  environment." 

Once  we  decide  that  it  Is  government's  re- 
sponslbUity  to  provide  for  our  personal  wel- 
fare and  happiness,  we  must  next  determine 
what  is  in  the  interest  of  our  welfare — 
and  what  will  make  us  happy.  It  doesn't 
make  sense  to  allow  the  people  themselves  to 
decide  what's  required  for  their  personal  wel- 
fare and  happiness.  There  would  be  too 
much  confusion,  too  much  difference  of 
opinion.  Besides,  the  vast  majcn-lty  of  peo- 
ple don't  know  what  they  require  for  their 
welfare  and  happiness,  liiey've  never 
studied  the  problem.  This  should  be  left 
to  the  experts.  Of  course,  if  you  can  get  a 
fairly  good-sized  group  of  voters  together  who 
all  want  the  same  thing,  you  can  be  reason- 
ably certain  that  your  demands  will  be  met. 
It  Is  no  longer  necessary  to  8isk  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country.  You  need  merely  ask: 
What  can  your  country  do  for  you? 

The  basic  Idea  of  the  Great  Society  is  not 
new.  It  was  not  found  on  tablets  of  stone 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pederj^les.  The  theory 
that  Government  should  be  required  to  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  needs  of  all  of  Its  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  contribution  to  society  or 
to  the  national  economy,  has  been  proposed 
hy  other  great  thinkers  of  the  past.  One 
of  these  who  comes  to  mind  readily  is  Karl 
Marx,  the  father  of  communism,  whose  his- 
toric formula  for  the  ideal  state  Is  somewhat 
of  a  pcu-aphrace  of  the  same  principle, 
Marx  put  It  this  way:  "Prom  each  accord- 
ing to  his  abilities;  to  each  according  to  his 
needs." 

It  is  somewhat  disturbing  to  not»  that  in 
every  country  or  community  where  this 
theory  has  been  put  into  practice,  one  of  two 
filings  has  happened.  Either  the  whole  thing 
has  crumbled  into  complete  failure,  or  It  has 
evolved  into  a  total  dictatorship  In  which 
the  people  have  no  voice  and  no  meaningful 
vote.  Yes,  it  Is  rather  disturbing  to  note 
that  this  theory,  when  put  Into  practice,  has 
never  worked  anywhere  on  the  globe.  I 
wonder  if  It  will  work  here? 

One  of  the  major  problems  In  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society  Is 
ooBt.  What  President  Johnson  calls  the  "fab- 
ulous" 89th  Congress  appropriated  over  $119 
billion  in  Its  first  session.  And  that's  Just 
the  "Initiation  fee"  to  get  into  the  Great 
Society.  The  much  larger  dues  and  assess- 
ments come  later — $119  billion.  Do  you 
know  how  much  a  bUllon  dcdlars  Is? 

If  you  should  give  your  wife  a  billion  dol- 
lars and  teU  her  to  go  out  and  spend  it  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  doUars  a  day  and  noit 
oome  back  until  It's  all  spent,  you  wouldn't 
see  her  for  2,739  years. 

Let's  look  at  that  $119  bUUon  appropria- 
tion in  another  way.  It  means  that  Oongreaa 
voted  to  spend  over  $1,€41  this  year  for  «v«ry 
employed  person  In  the  United  States.    Yet. 
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K  U  stUl  Incredible  thAt  the  averag*  Amerl- 
o*a  doee  not  relate  government  ap«nding  to 
mocMT  ootnlng  out  of  hla  pockec  Inatead. 
b*  ttiin>«  of  It  aa  socvetMng  for  notblng.  m 
ItnP—  ootning  from  tbe  fllmy  aovhere.  How 
Often  bAv*  you  hewil  ewtfningly  LnteUlgvnt 
•dutta  ooconvent,  in  deep  gratttu<to.  tbat  "the 
OoTemment  la  paying  for  8S  percent  of  tha 
ooat  of  our  hlghwaya.  or  part  or  all  of  tha 
coat  of  any  number  of  otber  projeota  or  fa- 
cUlUea?  Yet,  tbeae  doUan  oooae  from  one 
•ouroe  and  one  aource  alone:  John  Q.  Tax- 
payer. 

It's  been  auggeeted  that  oonaiderable  re- 
atralnt  would  be  put  on  Federal  spending  If 
Oongtaaa  were  required  to  send  a  bill  to  each 
taxpayer  for  hla  ahare  of  the  propoaed  proj- 
ecta'  ooet.  Hoiw  kMig  would  foreign  aid  last 
U  the  average  employed  person  got  a  bill  for 
•08.00  for  hla  ahare  at  our  annual  handouta 
to  other  nations? 

There's  another  thing  about  cost  that  most 
at  MM  don't  reallxe.  It's  this:  For  every  day's 
pay  the  Oovemment  gives  someone  for  not 
workJixg,  there's  sooaeone  working  for  a  whole 
day  without  pay.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
mounting  millions  of  Indivlduala  on  Oov- 
emment payrolls. 

In  the  Agriculture  Department,  for  ex- 
ample, the  number  of  employees  has  risen  by 
ao  percent  In  the  past  5  years,  while  the  num- 
ber of  fanners  In  the  United  States  baa 
dropped  by  the  same  percentage  In  the  same 
•  years.  Apparently.  It  takes  more  Oovem- 
ment employees  to  pay  fewer  fanners  more 
money  to  raise  smaller  crops.  If  we  didn*t 
<lo  that,  of  oourae,  we'd  have  enough  food  to 
feed  the  30  percent  of  our  population  which 
we  are  told  la  living  in  poverty. 

An  eoonomy- minded  Congressman  once 
told  me  that  he  placed  greet  stock  in  what 
he  oalled  Hepplethwalte's  Law  of  Dlminlsh- 
InC  RiteponslbUlty.  The  law  states  that  the 
greater  the  distance  between  the  man  who 
spends  the  money  and  the  man  who  pays  the 
bill,  the  leas  the  wisdom  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  money  will  be  spent. 

You've  all  seen  the  application  of  this  law 
In  your  own  communities.  When  the  town 
fathers  want  to  build  a  school  for  a  million 
dollars,  you  throw  them  out  of  office  for 
being  extravagtmt.  andsthen  vote  a  $750,000 
bond  Issue  for  a  more  practical,  more  effi- 
elMitly  designed  school  building.  But  when 
the  Federal  Oovernment  offers  to  pay  most  of 
the  costs  for  a  $3  million  school  In  your 
cooununlty — built  to  Uncle  Sam's  lavlah 
specifications — you  dont  blink  an  eye. 

Can  you  Imagine  your  own  community  tax- 
payers agreeing  to  lay  out  16.000  per  year 
for  each  of  your  high  school  dropouts  to  pay 
for  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  theee 
youngsters?  Yet.  that's  what  the  Job  Corps 
la  doing  right  now  with  money  taken  from 
your  other  pocket.  The  money  spent  on  one 
of  theee  Job  Corps  enroUees  per  year  could 
send  four  worthy  youngsters  to  college  for 
the  same  period.  And  the  Irony  of  it  is  that 
almost  one-sixth  of  the  dropouts  recruited 
Into  the  Job  Corps  have  already  dropped  out 
of  the  Corps. 

Do  you  suppose  that  the  taxpayers  of  Wash- 
ington. DC,  would  have  voted  an  appro- 
priation of  $635,000  to  run  a  day -care  center 
for  1  year  for  450  pre-school-age  children  If 
the  mo^y  were  coming  from  local  taxes  In- 
stead pf  Federal  taxes?  The  cost  works  out 
to  $1,411.11  per  chUd  per  year.  That's  $01 
more  than  theAultlon  at  Washington's  meet 
expensive  university,  and  $600  per  child  more 
than  the  cost  of  attending  the  most  ex- 
penslTe.  most  exclusive,  private  kindergaz-ten 
school  In  the  whole  Waahlngton  area  aad 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  per- 
chlld  cost  in  the  District  of  Columbia  pubUe 
school  system. 

But  cost  Is  no  consideration.  You  see, 
Waahingtonians  are  getting  this  free  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  people  of  Olbaon  County.  TeniL,  are 
very  frugal.    They're  mlgibty  careful  about 


appropriating  local  tax  money.  If  a  local 
pollUclan  had  suggested  that  $91,300  be  ap- 
propriated to  teach  SO  Olbeon  County  women 
how  to  oook.  he  would  have  been  run  out  of 
the  county  on  a  rail.  Bat  this  la  exactly 
what  Is  being  spent  for  this  purpose  by  the 
antlpoverty  program  in  Olbeon  County. 
How  many  people  do  you  think  would  en- 
roll In  a  cooking  school  at  a  tuition  rate  of 
over  $1,500  per  person?  To  Sargent  Shrlver, 
that's  really  cooking  with  gas. 

Have  you  heard  that  the  city  of  Chicago 
has  a  great  thirst  for  culture?  Uncle  Sam 
Is  no  one  to  discourage  such  Interests — so 
he  (and  we)  have  provided  Federal  funds 
to  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Op- 
portunity to  develop  rock-and-roll  choral 
groups.  The  project  sponsors  look  upon  this 
as  an  opportunity  to  get  double  value  from 
the  taxpayers'  dollar.  They  say — and  I 
quote — "This  project  has  cultural  Implica- 
tions, but  (it)  also  has  a  definite  economic 
effect  In  the  war  on  poverty,  because  It  will 
give  employment  to  persons  who  would  not 
otherwise  have  Jobs."     I  don't  doubt  It. 

You  know,  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion rules  decree  that  you  can  draw  compen- 
sation so  long  as  there  Is  not  available  em- 
ployment in  your  chosen  field  of  endeavor. 
That's  why  It  was  possible  for  a  man  In  New 
York  City  to  draw  the  full  spate  of  com- 
pensation, because  his  line  was  grooming 
camels.  It  Just  happened  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  camels  In  the  big  city  at  the 
time  and.  according  to  the  rules,  he  couldn't 
be  required  to  take  a  Job  grooming  horses, 
dogs,  or  cats.  As  for  pushing  a  broom  or 
mowing  somebody's  lawn,  that  was  unthink- 
able and  below  the  dignity  of  a  camel  groom. 

I  have  g^lven  you  a  few  examples.  There 
are  hundreds,  yes  thousands.  Just  like  them. 
They  sound  incredible — Impoealble  to  believe. 
Yet.  they  are  there — In  the  record — to  l>e 
seen  by  anyone  who  happens  to  be  interested. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
people  Interested  with  each  passing  year. 
We  are  becoming  leas  and  leas  aware  of  the 
money  we  are  spending  foolishly,  because  we 
never  get  the  chance  to  feel  It.  It  doesn't 
actually  pass  through  our  hands  on  a  pay- 
out basis.  Yet.  we  are  assuming  and  pay- 
ing this  full  burden  of  taxation — direct.  In- 
direct, and  double  taxation — to  our  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments.  True— some 
of  the  money  Is  coming  back  to  us  in  the 
form  of  buildings,  highways,  and  hundreds 
of  other  helps  and  handouts — but  the  almost 
unbelievable  costs  of  bureaucracy  are  being 
worn  off  thoee  dollars  before  they  are  re- 
turned to  us — and  we  have  little  or  no  choice 
as  to  how  the  money  Is  to  be  spent. 

There's  another  thing:  We're  assured  that 
Oovemment  spending  is  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  and.  the  more  the  merrier.  Every 
dollar  the  Government  spends  goes  directly 
Into  the  economic  stream.  It  makes  work 
and  It  makes  buying  power.  The  formula 
for  perpetual  prosperity  is  really  very  simple. 
Why  In  the  world  didn't  somebody  think  of 
It  before?  It  doesnt  matter  that  our  Oov- 
emment's  national  debt  is  moving  upward  at 
the  greatest  rate  In  peacetime  history. 
When  you're  moving  forward,  you  can  afford 
to  eissunie  more  debt.  And,  If  the  time 
comes  when  you  are  standing  still — or 
moving  backward — nobody  coiild  expect  you 
to  be  able  to  pay  off  your  debts  then.  On 
the  contrary,  that's  the  time  to  borrow 
heavily,  to  give  the  economy  a  real  shot  la 
the  arm.  to  preserve  the  Oreat  Society. 

Certainly,  we  must  concede  that  present 
welfare  programs  can  easily  be  financed 
through  the  combination  of  current  prosper- 
ity-Induced ^deral  revenues,  plus  limited 
Federal  deficit  spending  (not  more  than  $0 
bUUon  wUl  have  to  be  added  to  the  Federal 
debt  Oiest  year,  asstimdng  all  continues  to  go 
well) .  Of  course,  our  welfare  programs  wUl 
erpanrfl  and  that  win  require  more  mooey. 
For  hauslng,  rent  cubeldles.  and  \u-ban  de- 
▼elopfuent,  wwYe  commltttag  leaa  than  a  btl- 


Uon  dotlars  this  year,  but  over  the  following  3 
yeara  that  will  rise  to  almoet  $7>4  bilUon.  On 
Federal  aid  to  education,  we  merely  got  the 
foot  in  the  door  this  year  with  a  pfUtry  $073 
million.  Projected  expenses  reach  almost  $5 
billion  In  the  following  4  years. 

For  social  security  Improvements  and  for 
medicare  and  public  assistance,  the  projected 
6-year  cost  Is  $33'/^  billion.  Regional  med- 
ical centers  got  only  $50  million  this  year  but 
the  word  Is  out  that  the  4-year  cumulative 
total  will  soar  to  $650  million.  We  gave  our 
hardworking  and  underprivileged  Federal 
workers  another  raise  this  year,  and.  In  this 
13-month  period.  It  will  cost  a  paltry  $621 
minion.  But  the  civil  service  accountants 
figure  It  win  cost  an  additional  $6.8  billion 
over  the  next  5  years. 

By  the  way.  a  minor  executive  working 
for  the  Oovemment  In  grade  16  In  1958  re- 
ceived $14,190  per  year.  On  the  unlikely 
assumption  that  he  was  not  able  to  better 
his  position  in  the  past  7  years — but  was 
stuck  in  the  same  old  Job — he  now  receives 
$22,310  per  annum.  Anybody  want  a  Job 
with  the  Government. 

One  of  the  annoying  problems  which  ac- 
company deficit  spending  Is  the  threat  of 
Inflation.  Senator  Trcston  Mobton  calls 
them  the  Siamese  twins.  You  can't  have  one 
without  the  other.  You  can  avoid  this  invi- 
tation to  inflation  by  paying  as  you  go.  But 
that's  too  harsh  a  demand  to  make  in  the 
Oreat  Society  We  actually  reduced  taxes 
while  committing  ourselves  to  a  domestic 
program  with  a  cumulative  cost  of  more 
than  $00  billion.  The  ravagee  of  inflation 
are  not  too  costly  to  those  who  can  ride  with 
the  tide — and  who  know  exactly  when  to  sell 
out.  But  to  pensioners  and  to  those  with 
fixed-value  assets.  It's  a  losing  battle.  In 
actual  purchasing  power,  the  social  security 
pensioner,  with  the  recent  generous  7-per- 
oent  Increase  in  benefits,  has  lees  purchasing 
power  than  he  had  10  years  ago. 

Another  of  the  ominous  aspects  of  JHftn 
the  Oreat  Society  is  the  rapidly  incasing 
measure  of  control  exercised  by^&  Federal 
Oovernment  over  the  Individual  Tind  over  all 
lesser  forms  of  government.  Uncle  Sam  Is 
generous  with  his  gifts  to  all  of  us.  There 
are  no  strings  attached,  at  first.  Recently, 
however,  we  have  seen  countless  examples 
of  Government  threats  to  cut  off  this  largess 
to  specific  recipients  who  failed  to  toe  the 
line  on  Government- promoted  policies  In 
fields  totally  unrelated  to  that  of  the  fund 
transfer. 

Herein  Ilea  an  Important  lesson.  A  Gov- 
ernment which  can  make  its  subjects  de- 
pendent upon  It.  can  make  those  subjects 
dazice  to  the  tune  It  chooees  to  play.  We 
must  always  remember  that  a  government 
that  is  powerful  enough  to  give  you  all  you 
want  Is  also  powerful  enough  to  take  It  all 
away.  Are  we  really  moving  into  a  Oreat 
Society — or  a  regimented,  ruled,  planned, 
and  dependent  society?  You  know,  you  can't 
klU  a  frog  by  putting  him  into  a  pot  of 
boiling  water.  He'll  Jump  out  But,  if  you 
put  him  in  tepid  water  and  gradually  In- 
crease the  heat,  hell  be  a  goner  before  he 
knows  he's  even  hurting. 

Wha;t  can  be  the  consequences  of  the  ex- 
ceases  practiced  by  the  Oreat  Society? 
What  If  a  recession  should  come,  as  they 
have  come  repeatedly  in  the  past?  Despite 
the  resulting  drop  In  Federal  revenues,  pa- 
ternal government  would  feel  obligated  to 
take  extreme  measures  to  ptlmulate  the 
faltering  economy,  thus  committing  many 
additional  dollars  In  deficit  spending.  Con- 
sidering the  already  weakened  position  of  the 
American  dollar  in  International  finance,  de- 
valuation would  almost  certainly  follow. 
The  loss  of  international  prestige  which 
would  accompany  such  a  collapse  of  the  dol- 
lar would  abruptly  Jolt  the  United  States 
out  of  its  posiUon  of  world  leadership 
There  would  be  political  chaoe  at  home  and 
diplomatic  bankruptcy  for  our  statiis  abroad. 


To  many  of  you,  this  may  sound  extreme 
and  unwarranted.  Right  now,  the  blossom 
of  prosperity  and  well-being  seems  full- 
blown. But.  even  now,  there  are  clouds  in 
the  sky  that  are  hard  to  explain  away. 
Why,  in  these  lush  times,  should  the  home 
foreclosure  rate  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
be  the  highest  since  1935?  Why  should  total 
installment  debt  be  rising  at  a  much  greater 
rate  than  disposable  income?  Perhaps 
there's  a  point  to  the  old  story  of  the  motorist 
who  stopped  Just  over  the  crest  of  a  long 
winding  hill  to  ask  a  native  If  the  hlU  was 
dangerous.  "Not  here  it  ain't."  the  old  man 
replied.  "It's  down  at  the  bottom  where  they 
all  kills  thelrselves." 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the 
posslbje  economic  consequences  of  the  Great 
Society  are  the  ^spiritual,  the  moral  effects 
on  our  American  citizens.  Throughout 
most  of  our  almost  two  centuries  as  a  Nation, 
our  people  have  earned  an  enviable  world- 
wide reputation  as  dynamic,  hard-working 
Individuals  with  almost  limitless  Initiative 
and  with  a  consummate  faith  In  our  ability 
to  win  the  battle  of  life  against  any  and  all 
odds.  We  refused  to  limit  our  horizons  by 
seeking  the  cushion  of  security.  We  loved 
our  freedom  with  a  passion  and  our  Govern- 
ment was  the  servant,  not  the  master,  of  Its 
people.  We  were  known,  too,  as  a  jieople  who 
worked  together  for  the  common  good  and  to 
whom  the  unsolicited  and  unconditional 
helping  hand  was  a  way  of  life.  This  was  our 
formula  for  both  greatness  and  human  dig- 
nity.    And  how  well  It  worked. 

In  more  recent  years,  we  have  seen  a 
gradual  change  In  the  composite  American, 
away  from  those  traditional  characteristics 
and  attributes.  The  new  American  Is  a  more 
selfish  Individual,  more  security-conscious, 
less  self-reliant,  and  more  demanding  of 
others.  He  seeks  to  avoid  responsibility  and 
feels  little  compulsion  to  practice  the  virtue 
of  human  charity.  He  has  sought  success- 
fully to  transfer  his  erstwhile  responsibilities 
to  his  Oovernment,  the  caring  for  the  poor, 
the  sick,  and  the  elderly,  the  guaranteeing 
of  his  own  security,  the  development  of  his 
community,  his  protection  against  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  world,  the  education — even  the 
raising — of  his  children,  his  economic  in- 
sulation a^lnst  the  consequences  of  his  own 
excesses  and  stupidity. 

In  return  for  this  paternal  benevolence, 
be  has  been  willing  to  trade  measure  after 
measure  of  his  personal  freedom.  He  has 
become  willing  to  conform  to  the  master 
plan  to  become  a  nimiber  In  the  computer 
of  life.  He  has  surrendered  his  freedom  of 
choice  to  a  dominating  government  which 
prescribes  the  exact  method  by  which  he  may 
seek  the  type  of  welfare  and  happiness  which 
that  government  feels  Is  best  for  him.  It  Is 
becoming  the  same  sort  of  welfare  and  hap- 
piness that  is  available  to  everyone  else — no 
more,  no  less.  Each  new  milestone  In  the 
path  toward  the  Great  Society  takes  more 
from  the  "haves"  and  distributes  It  to  the 
"have-nots",  places  more  burdens  on  the 
"can-do"  Individuals  In  order  to  give  more 
benefits  to  the  "couldn't-care-less"  boys. 

We  haven't  reached  the  end  of  this  parade. 
The  regimentation  is  only  beginning.  The 
longer  we  fall  to  realize  what  we  are  doing  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  Nation,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  become  to  lift  ourselves  by  the 
bootstraps  from  the  mire  of  personal  and  na- 
tional mediocrity. 

What  is  needed  to  alter  this  collision 
course  with  a  fate  of  collective  Insignifi- 
cance? The  motivation  must  come  ^om  us. 
the  pteople,  millions  of  people  Inspired  by 
the  memory  of  their  forefathers,  those  great 
Americans  whoee  blood  still  runs — albeit 
weakly — In  our  veins.  Fired  by  that  Inspira- 
tion, we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  re- 
birth and  remolding  of  the  great  American 
image,  pledging  our  efforts  and  working  tire- 


lessly to  enlist  the  efforts  of  others  In  the 
task  of  transforming  our  Nation  once  again 
into  a  land  of  industrious,  responsible  citl- 
eens  who  neither  need  nor  want  to  live  by 
Government  handout.  Until  we  break  the 
shackles  of  Government  subsidy — and  the 
attendant  shackles  of  Oovemment  control 
over  our  most  private  decisions  and  actions — 
we  will  not  restore  the  priceless  American 
freedom  which  we  are  now  unwittingly  sell- 
ing— piece  by  piece — In  return  for  the 
shoddy  security  of  public  charity. 


We  stxongly  urge  you  to  deny  the  applica- 
tion of  district  307  and  to  utilize  the  limited 
ftmds  available  for  the  purposes  described  In 
title  HI  for  more  unfortunate  segments  of 
our  State. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Not  Everyone  Wants  Federal  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  8, 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  when  so  many  Individuals  and  com- 
munities are  out  to  get  all  the  money 
they  can  from  the  U.S.  Treasury,  It  is 
good  to  know  that  there  are  some  who 
prefer  to  solve  their  local  problems  with- 
out help  from  Washington,  D.C. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  petition 
which  was  signed  by  1,500  residents  of 
Maine  Township  High  School  District 
No.  207,  which  is  located  in  my  district. 
The  petition,  which  was  addressed  to  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  urged 
that  he  deny  the  school  district's  appli- 
cation for  Federal  aid. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
petition: 

P^RUART  7,  1966. 

Mr.  Harold  Howx,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of  Education, 
US.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
high  school  district  207,  Dempster  Street  and 
Potter  Road,  Park  Ridge,  III.,  Is  about  to  ap- 
ply for  a  planning  grant  under  title  ni  of 
Public  Law  89-10  few  the  purpose  of  planning 
for  a  center  for  diagnosis  and  remediation  of 
reading  and  communication  problems  of 
children  in  the  area  It  serves. 

Your  attention  Is  called  to  section  304 
(b)(2)  of  title  m  which  expressly  provides 
that  applications  for  grants  under  this  title 
may  be  approved  by  you  only  If  the  applica- 
tinn  Is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  you,  which  criteria  shall  be  develop>ed  on 
the  basis  of  a  consideration,  among  other 
things,  of  the  relative  needs  of  persons  In 
different  geographical  areas  and  "their  finan- 
cial abUlty  to  provide  those  services  and  ac- 
Ovlties,  and  •  •  •  the  relative  abUlty  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  to  provide  those  services  and  ac- 
tivities." 

We  are  advising  you  of  the  foregoing  be- 
cause in  our  (pinion  high  school  district  207 
may  be  misleading  your  office  by  Implying 
that  the  area  concerned  does  not  have  the 
financial  ability  to  teach  Its  children  to  read. 
A  review  of  the  most  recent  census  report 
concerning  this  area  will  quickly  reveal  that 
It  is  a  stable  and  financially  sound  area,  with 
the  residents  of  the  area  enjoying  an  Income 
substantially  In  excess  of  average. 

We  believe  the  filing  of  this  application  for 
a  grant  on  the  part  of  high  school  district 
207  constitutes  a  typical  example  of  pe<^le 
trying  to  get  something  for  nothing,  "as  long 
as  the  money  is  there  anyway." 


Social  Revolution  for  Vietnan 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF  caijfornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent talks  in  Honolulu  were  directed 
toward  a  primary  emphasis  upon  a  pro- 
gram of  social  revolution  in  the  Vietnam 
countryside. 

Social  reform  must  be  an  integral  part 
of  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  because  the 
elimination  of  Vietcong  terrorism  can  be 
of  no  permanent  usefulness  unless  the 
people  are  able  to  rebuild  their  lives  and 
their  economy. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  on  February 
10,  discussed  the  urgent  priorities  in- 
volved In  this  social  revolution.  Their 
perceptive  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  10,  1966] 
Social  REvoLtmoN  roE  Vietnaic 

Whatever  new  military  steps  might  have 
been  secretly  decided  upon  at  the  Honolulu 
conference  of  top  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese leaders,  the  public  emphasis  of  the 
talks — and  thus  the  public  commitment — 
was  focused  upon  an  ainbltlous  program  of 
"social  revolution"  in  the  Vietnam  country- 
side. 

This  Is  the  "other  war,"  the  war  of  reform, 
which  has  the  dual  aim  of  bettering  the  lives 
of  the  people  and  of  eradicating  the  accum- 
ulated grievances  upon  which  the  Vietcong 
have  built  so  much  of  their  success. 

It  Is  a  war  we  have  not  been  wlnnliig. 

President  Johnson  made  It  clear  In  bis  Loe 
Angeles  remarks  that  he  knows  how  hard 
are  the  tasks  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  Govemmente  have  set  for  them- 
selves. Officials  In  the  field  whose  Job  it  Is  to 
carry  out  the  planned  programs  of  social, 
economic  and  political  construction  know 
even  better  the  enormous  'obstacles  to  be 
overcome. 

Even  assuming  total  dedication  on  the  part 
of  South  Vietnams  leaders  and  the  ready 
availability  of  U.S.  dollars,  the  going  will  be 
slow  at  best.  The  new  programs,  In  fact, 
probably  won't  reach  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  village  population  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Nor  will  simply  sending  cadres  Into 
these  villages  of  Itself  assure  progress. 

The  first  requisite,  of  course,  is  to  clear 
areas  of  the  Vietcong  and  to  provide  enough 
protection  so  that  the  Communlits  won't 
come  back.  Without  security,  peasants  will 
have  no  incentive  to  cooperate  and  without 
cooperation  there  can  be  no  reforms. 

^ext  the  Saigon  government  must  find  and 
adequately  train  the  more  than  40,000  teach- 
ers, health  workers,  technicians  and  adminis- 
trators needed  to  start  and  carry  out  the 
social  revolution.  Without  well-prepared 
and  highly  motivated  personnel,  reforms 
cannot  even  be  talked  about. 

Recruiting  these  workers  won't  be  easy. 

Since  the  rebellion  began,  20.000  of  t.*.em 
have  been  murdered.  They  are  Vietcong 
targets   because  they  represent  the  govern- 
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ment  and  because  they  carry  the  promise  of 
ImproTlng  life  for  the  people,  thereby  under- 
cutting the  Vletcong  appeail. 

Those  In  thla  country  and  elaewher*  who 
pretend  to  see  the  Vletcong  aa  a  movement 
against  repression  have  yet  to  explain  how 
►tiling  nuraes,  doctors,  teachers,  and  agricul- 
tural worker*  serve*  thla  end. 

Finally,  there  la  the  task  of  overcoming 
d*ep-rooted  attitudes  which  stand  In  the 
w»y  of  reform.  Cynicism,  corruption,  sus- 
picion, claa*  prejudice,  a  reluctance  to  adopt 
new  methods — all  wlU  be  working  against 
the  new  program*. 

General  Ky,  hi*  prestige  bolstered  by  the 
Honoluhi  talk* — the  first  time  a  Vietnamese 
Premier  ha*  met  an  American  President — 
give*  every  public  lndlc*tloo  of  being  be- 
hind the  reform  program.  It  wlU  take  hi* 
full  cupport,  and  much  more  beside*.  If  there 
la  to  be  any  hope  for  suocea*  In  this  overdue 
but  sUll  vital  revoluUon. 


PadicatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EimUO  Q.  DAODARIO 

or  coMNscncoT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
bring  pacification  In  South  Vietnam — 
and  a  sense  of  Identity  on  the  part  of  the 
people  with  the  Saigon  government — will 
,not  be  easy.  Premier  Ky  could  hardly 
have  been  more  frank  when.  In  describ- 
ing to  President  Johnson  the  new  rural 
pacification  teams,  he  said : 

They  wlU  seek  to  Instill  In  the  rural  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  unity  with  our  Nation,  a  feel- 
ing which  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Mr  President 
and  gentlemen,  ha*  not  always  been  prevalent 
in  our  country. 

I  feel  that  the  difficulties  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  pacification  program  were 
weU  illustrated  in  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  Hartford  Times.    It  stated ; 

Reduced  to  particulars.  President  John- 
son's offlclal  conference  in  Honolulu  Is  In- 
tended to  review  and  amplify  the  means  to 
consolidate  military  gains  made  or  expected 
In  South  Vietnam. 

And  it  added: 

Such  action  Is  required  If  we  are  to  ellmt- 
nMe  the  tidal  waves  of  success  and  failure 
in  establishing  terrltcolal  control  under  con- 
ditions of  guerrilla  warfare. 

The  editorial  is  somewhat  long — and 
extremely  enlightening.  Because  I  am 
certain  that  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  read  it  in  Its  entirety  I  herewith 
make  it  available  to  them  by  inserting 
it  in  the  RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  HarUord  Times.  Feb.  7.  1M6| 

PACinCATlOM   PkOCKAM 

Reduced  to  particulars.  President  Jotia- 
aon'5  offlclal  conference  in  Honolulu  1*  In- 
tended to  review  and  amplify  the  means  to 
consolidate  military  gains  made  or  expected 
in  South  Vietnam.  ^^ 

Such  action  Is  required  If  we  areTo«Ilml- 
nate  the  tidal  waves  of  success  and  lallure 
In  establishing  terrttortal  control  under  con- 
ditions of  guerrilla  warfare. 

In  miUtary  operation*  designed  to  wrest 
territory  from  Vletcong  dominance,  pacifica- 
tion ha*  be«n  tentative  and  temporary.  As 
our  troops  have  moved  on  or  as  their  direct 
grip  on  an  area  baa  b«en  relaxed,  there  usu- 


ally has  been  a  relnfiltratlon  of  Vletcong  In- 
fluence. Territory  once  secured  and  returned 
to  South  Vietnam  administration  ha*  often 
become  a  no-man's  land.  Insofar  a*  the  firm 
loyalties  of  the  local  population  can  be  meas- 
ured. 

Our  troops  crush  Communist*  or  force 
them  to  fiee,  but  behind  Is  left  a  vacuum  of 
physical  chaos  and  disorganization  of  life 
not  easily  repaired  under  present  circum- 
stances. 

What  contribution  to  stability  can  be  ex- 
pected of  perpetual  refugees,  abandoned  In 
a  contest  that  grinds  them  again  and  again 
in  the  jaws  of  war?  Uprooted  and  tossed 
about'by  repeated  violence,  they  are  maneu- 
verable  by  the  enemy  for  his  purposes. 

In  the  President's  mission  are  Included 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  L.  Freeman 
and  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  John  W.  Oardner. 

Their  task  will  be  to  devise  ways  to  fill  the 
aftermath  voids  of  war  with  rural  develop- 
ment and  reconstruction  progranos  aimed  to 
encourage  the  return  of  production  and  con- 
fidence. If  not  of  complete  tranquility,  to 
those  parts  of  South  Vietnam  from  which 
the  Communists  nn  expelled. 

On  several  occasions  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  ha*  urged  the  adoption  of  ef- 
fective pacification  program*  of  an  economic 
and  social  nature.  He  ha*  held  these  to  be 
inescapable  adjunct*  of  successful  military 
action  to  free  South  Vietnam  of  Its  Com- 
munist subversives. 

The  President  says  that  a  substantial  part 
of  the  Honolulu  session  Is  being  devoted  to  a 
pacification  program  that  will  improve  mili- 
tary security.  "We  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  our  best  planning  and  our  maximum 
effort  put  into  It,"  he  explained. 

Certainly  it  will  be  most  difficult — if  It  be- 
comes necessary — to  wage  more  extensive 
war  beyond  a  Une  of  Increasing  rearward 
sabotage  and  terror. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  American  experi- 
ence In  Vietnam  Is  militarily  and  politically 
unique  for  us.     That  1*  not  quite  so. 

At  this  stage  there  exist  In  South  Viet- 
nam some  remarkable  resemblances  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  an 
almost-forgotten  struggle  that  embroiled  the 
United  States  In  the  islands  from  1899  until 
1902. 

The  operation  Involved  100,000  men.  It 
was  a  guerrilla  war  with  a  "disapi>earlng 
enemy"  in  which  a  majority  of  the  engage- 
ments occurred  within  60  miles  of  Manila. 
Our  casualties  were  heavy.  The  Insurrec- 
tionists seeking  independence  under 
Agulnaltlo  were  well  supplied  with  foreign 
arm*.  There  wa*  deep  division  of  sentiment 
In  this  country  concerning  the  propriety  of 
U.S.  military  and  political  policy  In  the 
Philippines. 

Eventually  the  United  States  prevailed  and 
put  down  the  Internal  revolt,  but  Impor- 
tantly contributing  to  that  wtks  a  pacification 
program  of  rural  aid,  education  and  health 
services  to  reinforce  the  military  campaign. 

In  character  and  in  purpose  the  proposals 
for  South  Vietnam  now  under  study  In 
Honolulu  recall  measures  that  previously 
proved  effective  In  the  same  area  of  the 
world  and   under  comparable  conditions. 


A  4- Year  Hovm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAsaacKUBRTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  Newswe^  Walter  lipp- 


mann  discusses  the  proposal  for  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  would  ex- 
tend the  term  of  Members  of  the  House 
from  2  to  4  years.  Mr.  Lipmann  thought- 
fully points  out  that  many  of  the  resisons 
for  the  establishment  of  the  2-year  term 
in  our  Constitution  are  still  valid  and  im- 
portant. He  argues,  correctly  in  my 
Judgment,  that  the  way  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House  is  to  stream- 
line its  organization  and  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
Mr.  Lippmann's  column  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record. 

tPTom  Newsweek,  Feb.  28,  1966 1 
I        A  4-Teak  House 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

The  President  ha*  recommended  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  lengthen  the  terms 
of  Members  of  the  House  from  2  years  to  4. 
Thl*  amendment  would  not  go  Into  effect 
before  the  election  of  1972,  until  President 
Johnson  himself  Is  sure  to  have  retired.  Mr. 
Johnson  proposed  that  election  to  the  House 
be  held  in  Presidential  years,  and  he  would 
therefore  abolish  the  midterm  election. 

The  main  argument  for  the  amendment  is. 
in  the  President's  words,  that  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  "free  of  campaigning  for  a 
period  sufficiently  long  to  enable  them  to 
master  the  work  of  the  House."  In  addition, 
a  4-year  term  would  "reduce  the  cost — finan- 
cial and  political — of  holding  congressional 
office"  and  In  general  would.  It  Is  hop>ed,  make 
the  office  more  attractive  to  "the  best  men  In 
private  and  public  life." 

The  purposes  of  President  Johnson's 
amendment  are  excellent.  But  It  raises,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  problems  which  are  at  least  as 
serious  a*  those  which  It  proposed  to  solve. 

Thua,  aa  proposed  by  the  President,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  elected 
only  In  presidential  years,  and  the  term  of 
each  Member  of  Congress  would  coincide 
with  that  of  the  President.  This  would  mean 
that  the  only  consultation  with  the  voters 
during  the  President's  4-year  term  would 
take  place  in  the  third  of  the  States  where 
there  wa*  a  midterm  election  of  a  Senator. 

THC     PECSnENT'S     MEN 

This  would,  as  I  see  It,  reduce  greatly.  If 
It  did  not  destroy  entirely,  the  function  of 
the  House  a*  the  organ  of  government  which 
is  closest  to  the  voters.  The  Members  of  the 
House  who  belong  to  the  President's  party 
would  tend  to  be  the  President's  men.  For 
since  a  President  is  usually  renominated  for 
a  second  term,  the  Congressman  elected  with 
a  President  would  be  under  heavy  pressure 
to  follow  the  President  obediently.  Instead 
of  the  House  being  close  to  the  voters,  as  the 
Constitution  Intended,  the  President  would 
be  Interposed.  Thla  would  leave  a  haphaz- 
ard one-third  of  the  Senate  to  exercise  the 
role  Intended  for  the  House  by  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention. 

I  myself  am  a  firm  believer  In  strong  presi- 
dential government,  and  I  believe  that  Wood- 
row  WUson  was  right  in  his  denunciation  of 
congressional  government.  But  the  proposed 
amendment  would  remove  the  main  check 
upon  presidential  government,  and  In  the 
electronic  age  the  President  in  office  with  his 
well-nigh  monopolistic  control  of  television 
would  acquire  undue  and  excessive  power. 

In  order  to  cure  this  defect  In  President 
Johnson's  proposal.  It  ha*  been  argued  that 
the  term  be  lengthened  to  4  years  but  that 
only  half  the  House  be  elected  In  a  presiden- 
tial year,  the  other  half  In  the  midterm. 
Though  this  la  better  than  the  President's 
proposal,  it  too  raises  great  problems.  The 
seat*  In  the  House  would  have  to  be  divided 
In  two  parts,  one-half  being  elected  In  the 
presidential  years  and  the  other  In  the  mid- 
term. It  would  be  virtually  impossible  un- 
der such  an  arrangement  to  know  whether  or 
not  the  House  reflected  the  views  of  the  vot- 
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ers  In  the  middle  of  the  President's  term  of 
itifflce. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
the  discussion  turned  on  whether  the  terms 
should  be  1,  2,  «•  3  years.  The  1-year 
term  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
too  short,  considering  how  slow  was  travel 
from  the  constituencies  to  the  Capital.  The 
3-year  term,  which  Madison  supported,  was 
rejected  also — on  the  ground,  I  suppose,  that 
It  would  call  for  the  election  of  a  third  of 
the  House  each  year,  and  that  this  would 
prevent  or  at  least  obstruct  the  election  of  a 
House  which  supported  the  President  who 
waa  elected.  If  the  voters  want  so-and-so 
to  be  President,  they  should  be  able  also  to 
give  him  a  majority  In  the  House.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  voters  have  become  seriously 
opposed  to  the  President's  conduct  of  the 
office,  they  should  be  able  to  express  their 
disagreement  by  depriving  him  of  a  ma- 
jority  in  the  House. 

So,  the  Constitutional  Convention  settled 
on  the  2-year  term,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
no  sufficient  case  has  yet  been  made  for 
reversing  Its  decision. 

The  substantial  argument  In  favor  of  the 
4-year  term  Is  that  Congressmen  from  close 
constltutencles  do  not  have  time  to  "master 
the  work  of  the  House"  owing  to  "the  In- 
exorable pressures  of  biennial  campaigning 
for  reelection."  This  argument  should  be 
examined  closely  and  thoroughly  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  real  trouble  is 
the  shortness  of  the  term  or  whether  It  is 
not,  as  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Sullivan  has  pointed 
out  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  that  the  Con- 
gressmen have  to  devote  too  much  time  to 
such  tasks  as  Interviewing  candidates  for 
West  Point  and  running  errands  for  their 
constituents.  This  might  well  be  remedied 
by  providing  them  with  a  bigger  staff  of 
competent  eisslstants. 

Thla  is  the  line  on  which  we  ought  to  be- 
gin to  study  the  improvement  of  the  quality 
of  the  House. 


New  Tactics  in  ^^etnaIn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OBEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port- 
land Oregonian  of  February  10  stated 
editorially  that  Vletn^  "must  be  re- 
vitalized politically  and  economically  be- 
fore it  can  stand  alone." 

The  President's  announcement  that 
there  must  be  social  and  political  re- 
forms, as  well  as  battlefield  victories, 
was  noted  by  the  newspaper,  which  said : 

Mr.  Ji.ihnson's  new  tactic  would  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  the  sudden  realization  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  South  Vietnam  may  be 
more  Important,  in  the  long  view  of  things, 
than  the  Immediate  problem  of  driving  out 
the  Red  invaders;  that  the  economic  aid 
aspect  of  the  overall  effort  Is  In  more  tu'gent 
need  of  escalation  at  the  moment. 

The  paper  believes  that  if  we  can  con- 
vince more  South  Vietnamese  that  they 
have  a  better  prospect  of  future  peace 
and  happiness  under  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment than  under  Red  rule,  then  it  might 
not  be  so  difficult  to  clean  out  Vletcong 
strongholds  and  keep  them  clean. 

I  offer  this  thought-provoking  article 
for  the  RzcoRO,  convinced  that  otIierB 
will  find  it  as  worth  while  as  I  did. 


(Prom  the  Oregonian,  Feb.   10,  19661 
The   Othee   Shoe 

The  declaration  of  Honolulu  marks  a  sig- 
nificant change  of  emphasis  in  U.S.  policy 
In  South  Vietnam.  No  longer  will  the  United 
States  appear  to  the  rest  of  the  world  merely 
to  be  stubbornly  fighting  on  In  southeast 
Asia  while  attempting,  through  various  stlck- 
and-carrot  techniques,  to  lure  the  enemies  of 
the  Saigon  government  to  the  conference 
table.  Now  President  Johnson  has  declared 
his  Intent  to  export  the  Great  Society  to 
South  Vietnam,  to  create  conditions  In 
which,  once  the  shooting  ceases,  it  may  hope 
to  survive  as  an  Independent  and  largely 
self-sufficient  nation.  It  is  an  Idealistic  and 
possibly  unattainable  goal,  but  at  least  the 
approach  Is  bold  and  positive.  And  it  gives 
re»l  meaning  at  last  to  the  phrase,  "peace 
offensive." 

The  shortcomings  In  our  previous  policy 
have  become  evident.  It  is  not  enough  to 
seek  a  military  solution,  with  a  peace  con- 
ference and  Inevitable  compromises  which 
probably  would  lead  In  time  to  the  very  situ- 
ation we  are  battling  to  prevent — the  ulti- 
mate Communist  takeover  of  South  Vietnam. 
Yet  that  weary  and  battle-torn  country  Is  in 
no  condition  to  defend  itself  pKjlitically  any 
more  than  It  can  do  so  militarily  with  its 
present  resources.  It  must  be  revitalized 
politically  and  economically  before  It  can 
stand  alone. 

The  United  States  has  (rf  course  been  car- 
rying on  a  civilian  aid  program,  trying  to 
better  the  lot  of  Vietnamese  in  areas  not 
wholly  dominated  by  the  Vletcong.  But  It 
has  been  a  relatively  minor  effort,  subordi- 
nated to  the  seemingly  more  vital  U.S.  mili- 
tary objectives, 

Mr.  Johnson's  new  tactic  would  appear  to 
be  the  result  of  the  sudden  realization  that 
the  rehabilitation  of  South  Vietnam  may  be 
more  important,  in  the  long  view  of  things, 
than  the  immediate  problem  of  driving  out 
the  Red  Invaders;  that  the  economic  aid 
aspect  of  the  overall  effort  Is  In  more  urgent 
need  of  escalation  at  the  moment.  Looking 
at  it  another  way,  we  may  not  need  so  much 
manpower  to  clean  out  Vletcong  strongholds 
and  keep  them  clean  if  we  can  do  a  better 
Job  of  persuading  more  South  Vietnamese 
that  they  have  a  better  prospect  of  future 
peace  and  happiness  under  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment than  under  Red  rule. 

Characteristically,  having  reached  this 
conclusion,  L.B.J.  has  moved  suddenly  and 
dramatically.  The  sending  of  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  and  top  members  of  t^e 
White  House  team  to  Saigon  may  not  con- 
tribute much  to  the  effort  from  a  practical 
standpoint;  the  real  work  must  be  done  by 
those  on  the  grotmd,  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  Vietnamese  peasant  society. 
But  the  official  presence  of  top  Government 
officials  cannot  fall  to  have  a  beneficial  effect 
in  impressing  anew  on  both  our  allies  and 
enemies  that  we  are  determined  to  give  South 
Vietnam  her  opportunity  for  freedom  and 
independence,  and  we  will  not  leave  the  field 
while  a  realistic  hope  of  this  remains. 

Hear  that  thump,  world?  That  was  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  dropping  the  other  shoe. 


Peace  Corps  Volonteers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  1965,  two  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers— Miss  Karen  Ann  Hiner  and  Mr. 


Arthur  G.  Webster  in — celebrated  their 
wedding  ceremony  while  on  duty  in 
Eastern  Nigeria.  The  bride  is  a  con- 
stituent of  the  Honorable  William  S. 
Ayres,  of  Ohio,  while  the  groom  resides 
in  the  Second  District  of  Michigan,  which 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  in  this 
House. 

The  couple  met  in  training  last  sum- 
mer at  West  Michigan  University  in 
Kalamazoo,  where  their  contingent  spent 

II  weeks  preparing  to  teach  in  Nigeria. 
The  wedding  was  conducted  in  Enugu. 

the  capital  of  Eastern  Nigeria.  The  wed- 
ding party  was  dressed  in  traditional  Ni- 
gerian attire  for  the  ceremony. 

Following  completion  of  their  Peace 
Corps  service  in  1967,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster plan  to  pursue  university  tesuihing 
careers,  and  hope  to  return  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nigeria  after  further  study 
in  the  United  States.  Both  are  enthu- 
siastic about  the  stimulating  atmosphere 
of  the  new  university,  built  with  U.S.  aid. 
The  University  of  Nigeria  is  presently 
a  partner  school  of  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, and  participates  in  the  Interna- 
tional exchange  program  of  American 
and  Nigerian  students  and  faculty. 

Karen  and  Grary  have  expressed  their 
hope  that  more  projects  of  this  t5T>e  will 
arise  as  part  of  America's  program  of 
aid-in-self-development  to  the  new  Afri- 
can States.  I  am  proud  of  their  service ; 
it  symbolizes  the  dedication  of  some  9,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  serving  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  I  know  that  my 
coUetigues  join  me  in  wishing  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webster  a  long  and  happy  life  to- 
gether. 

Intcrlochen  Arts  Academy  Orchestra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
bursting  with  pride  because  the  great 
National  Music  Camp  is  located  at  Inter- 
lochen  In  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  am  honored  to  represent. 
This  cultural  center,  founded  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Maddy,  has  become  an  institution 
and  a  way  of  life  for  many  hundreds  of 
talented  young  musicians  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

Last  Monday  evening,  February  21, 
several  hundred  people  were  privileged 
to  attend  a  concert  of  the  Interlochen 
Arts  Academy  Orchestra  held  in  the 
Department  of  State  Auditorium.  Per 
all  who  were  there,  it  was  an  experience 
that  will  be  long  remembered. 

Set  forth  below  Is  a  review  written  by 
Cecelia  H.  Porter  for  the  February  22, 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  as 
well  as  a  review  by  Wendell  Margrave 
wiilch  appeared  in  the  February  22,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Evening  Star: 

fProm   the   Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 

Feb.  2,  1966] 

Interlochen  Students  Perform  Like  Adults 

(By  Cecelia  H.  Porter) 

Nearly  90  red-ooated  teenagers  massed  on 
the   stage  of   the  State  Department's  West 
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Auditorium  la»t  night  to  present  an  adult 
evening  of  music. 

Tbe  players  form  the  permanent  orchestra 
of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  a  recent 
prep  school  expansion  of  the  famed  sununer- 
tlme  National  Music  Camp  In  northern 
Michigan. 

For  this  firet  appearance  on  a  seven-con- 
cert tour  of  the  East  coast  and  Ontario.  Thor 
Johnson,  the  director  of  the  school,  con- 
ducted three-fourths  of  the  program.  The 
founder  of  the  summer  camp.  Joseph  Ikladdy. 
took  the  baton  for  Berlioz's  "Roman  Carnival 
Overture  " 

The  program,  which  also  Included  Mozart's 
"Una"  Sjrmphony.  Kodaly's  infrequently 
heard  concerto  for  orchestra,  and  Shosta- 
kovich's First  Symphony,  showed  a  wise  se- 
lection calculated  to  challenge  all  the  play- 
era  with  at  leaat  one  major  responsibility  for 
the  3  hours. 

It  Is  practically  a  norm  for  the  conserva- 
tory (M-chestra  to  fall  short  in  one  or  more 
sections.  With  high  school  groups,  you  note 
the  enthusiasm,  then  quickly  assemble  the 
"tout's"  and  "however'j." 

Tet  few  excuse*  are  necaaary  for  this  or- 
chestra, in  which  even  the  string  section  is  a 
disciplined,  many-splendored  thing. 

The  Ave  continuous  movements  of  the 
Kodaly  Concerto,  composed  in  the  midst  of 
World  War  II.  proved  to  be  the  apex  of  the 
concert.  The  solo  violas  and  cellos,  respond- 
ing smoothly  to  an  equally  eloquent  wind- 
assembly,  transformed  the  Largo  Into  a 
simiptuous.  Impassioneu  affair  Intensified 
with  unbelievable  nobility  In  the  later  tuttl 
reaffirmation  In  Bachlan  motivlc  work. 

The  command  shown  In  this  movement,  as 
In  the  first  with  Its  Incisive  brass  punctua- 
tions, and  In  the  two  allegros,  stunningly 
managed  even  In  Improvlsatlonal  soloe.  could 
Itardly  be  matched  by  good  adult  performers. 

The  certainty  evident  through  all  levels 
of  the  string  section  most  obviously  charac- 
terized the  reading  of  the  "Llnz."  The 
reading  of  the  adagio  Indicated  an  unusual 
maturity  In  maintaining  a  slow  tempo  with- 
out sacrificing  the  metrical  pulse. 

The  musicians  languished  tastefully  over 
the  protracted  dissonances  and  solo  episodes. 
Tet  they  never  sank  Into  that  ominous  quick- 
sand of  Increasingly  sluggish  paces  that 
drags  performers  Into  the  mire  of  a  new  fare- 
well sjrmphony. 

Th«re  was  a  wonderful  pliancy  in  ex- 
changes between  sections  and  individuals  In 
the  BerlloK.  Maddy  drew  forth  a  controlled 
rather  than  a  weeplngly  sentimental  can- 
ttlena. 

Coming  from  the  pen  of  a  19-year-old.  the 
Shostakovich  Symphony  impressed  Its  Rus- 
sian hearers  Immediately  and  Impressed  the 
audleno*  last  night.  All  the  elements — 
skilled  pizzicato,  light  wind  tonguiug.  lux- 
uriant tuttl  mixtures — were  there  for  a  total 
suavity  and  grace  that  were  outstanding 


college  preparatory  school  for  students  gifted 
In  the  arts.  The  orchestra  rehearses  3  hours 
a  day.  6  days  a  week,  for  a  32-week  season  and 
Is  at  present  on  a  tour  which  takes  them 
today  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  tomor- 
row to  Carnegie  Hall,  then  to  three  perform- 
ances in  Canada. 

The  orchestra  members  are  mostly  from 
the  Middle  West,  but  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  represented,  and  there  are  mem- 
bers from  Taiwan.  Finland,  and  Japan. 
Three  are  from  the  Washington  area:  Vio- 
linist Nancy  Cole  from  Silver  Spring.  Clari- 
nettist Jonathan  Lautman  from  Takoma 
Park,  and  Eugene  SitteiUeld,  percussionist, 
from  Bethesda. 

It  was  a  thrilling  performance.  It  is  a  stu- 
dent orchestra,  to  be  sure,  with  not  quite  the 
routined  confidence  and  mature  sound  of  a 
profession.-il  group,  but  wonderfully  compe- 
tent, wonderfully  accurate,  wonderfully  uni- 
fied. The  Kodaly  Concerto  for  Orchestra  and 
the  Shostakovich  First  Symphony  gave  op- 
portunity for  much  excellent  solo  work  by 
Individuals,  notably  VloUtUst  Victoria  Mato- 
slch;  Cellist  Jane  Schroeder;  a  remarkable 
young  bass  player  named  David  Currle:  Mir- 
iam Jakes,  a  blond  oboist  with  the  embou- 
chure a  bit  to  the  right  but  with  a  sweet 
sound  and  a  musician's  way  of  phrasing:  and 
the  spectiicular  and  dedicated  tlmpanlst, 
Tsutomu  Tamashita  from  Kyoto. 

The  best  single  section  In  the  orchestra  Is 
the  brasses,  for  they  have  the  Incisive  attack 
and  golden  tone  that  Is  America's  own  pecu- 
liar contribution  to  hrass  playing.  This  resU 
as  much  on  the  example  of  the  great  Jazz 
players  as  It  does  on  the  symphony  tradition; 
and  it  gives  a  particularly  vital  thrust  to  the 
sound  of  the  orchestra. 

The  conducting  was  In  the  experienced 
hands  of  Thor  Johnson,  who  for  years  con- 
ducted the  Cincinnati  orchestra.  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Maddy,  founder  of  the  music  camp  and  of 
the  academy,  who  is  everywhere  a  symbol  of 
this  kind  of  enterprise,  conducted  the  Roman 
Carnival.  At  the  close  of  the  ptrogram.  the 
concertmaster  led  the  orchestra  In  the 
excerpt  from  Hanson's  Romantic  Symphony 
that  Is  the  Interlochen  theme. 


[From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb.  33.  19«6] 

Youth  Concxmr  Thulxjnc  Evetjt 

(By  Wendell  Margrave) 

TTie  Interlochen  Arts  Academy  Orchestra, 
Thor  Johnson,  Joseph  B.  Maddy,  conductors. 
Depcu'tment  of  State  Auditorium.  Program: 
Symphony  No.  36  In  C,  K  435.  "Unz."  Mosart; 
Concerto  for  Orchestra.  Kodaly:  the  Roman 
Carnival  Overture,  opus  9,  Berlloe;  Symphony 
No.  1.  opus  10.  Shostakovich. 

Those  iortunate  enough  to  attend  the  con- 
cert last  night  at  the  Department  of  State 
Auditorium  of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy 
Orchestra  had  the  Inspiring  experience  of 
hearing  a  fine  orchestra  concert,  comparable 
In  programing  to  that  of  any  symphony  or- 
chestra In  the  world,  played  b^  103  young 
people  of  high  aohool  age. 

The  school  they  represent,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Is  a 


The  Something  for  Nothing  Theory 
Always  Fails 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG.  JR. 

or   FLORUXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  9. 1968 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  my  distinguished  friend  and 
our  former  colleague,  Millard  P.  Cald- 
well, now  a  member  of  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court,  made  an  address  before 
the  Civltan  Club  of  Jacksonville.  Fla.. 
which  in  my  judgment  was  so  outstand- 
ing that  it  deserves  being  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  enlight- 
enment of  the  Members. 

Justice  Caldwell  Is  recognized  as  one 
of  Florida's  most  distinguished  justices. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  since  1962.  His  illustri- 
ous career  includes  a  term  as  Oovemor 
of  Florida  as  well  as  his  service  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  His  speech  presented 
here  is  typical  of  the  clarity,  profundity, 
and  brilliance  that  are  characteristic  of 
his  public  utterajices. 


The  title  of  the  speech  is.  "The  Some- 
thing for  Nothing  Theory  Always  Pails." 
The  speech  follows: 

The  SoMETHrNG  ro«  Nothing  Theory  Always 

Failb 

armosPECT 

As  we  watch  the  American  pec^le  trade  In 
their  old  and  tried  Constitutional  Republic 
for  the  welfare  state  some  of  us  find  It  Inter- 
esting to  look  back  through  the  ages  and 
note  the  effect  of  similar  exchanges  by  other 
nations. 

If  the  examples  of  the  past  mean  an>-thing, 
we  -must  agree  history  demonstrates  the  fact 
that  the  "something  for  nothing"  theory  has 
never  worked:  and  the  fact  that  everytlme 
the  calculating  confidence  men  have  promised 
Utopia  on  earth  In  exchange  for  political  sup- 
port, the  people  have  been  taken  to  the 
cleaners. 

But  i>eopIe,  generally,  like  sheep,  decline 
to  learn  from  hlstorj*.  P.  T.  Barnum  grew 
rich  on  his  circus  tricks  because,  as  he  said, 
a  fool  Is  born  each  minute. 

Some  1.100  years  before  tlie  birth  of  Christ. 
Samuel,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Prophet, 
told  the  Israelites,  as  they  clamoured  for  a 
paternal  ruler,  that  the  King  -would  take 
their  sons  to  be  his  horsemen,  to  run  before 
his  chariots,  to  plow  his  ground  and  reap  his 
harvests:  would  take  their  daughters  to  be 
cooks  and  bakers.  woiUd  give  their  fields  and 
vineyards  and  olive  orchards  to  his  officers 
and  make  the  people  his  slaves.  And  then  he 
told  them,  when  all  that  had  happened,  they 
would  cry  out  against  that  ruler,  whom  they 
had  chosen  for  themselves,  "but  the  Lord 
will  not  answer  you  In  that  day."  The  Israel- 
ites, as  Is  the  way  with  people,  did  not  heed 
Samuel's  word  of  caution.  They  preferred  to 
follow  the  wUl  of  the  wisp  quest  for  fool's 
gold. 

And  a  thousand  years  later,  when  the 
Roman  Republic  was  at  the  height  of  Its 
glory,  there  was  another  movement  to  swap 
independence  for  the  promise  of  beneficence 
under  a  dictatorship.  The  leading  politi- 
cians, already  intolerant  of  restraint  and 
contemptuous  of  the  Constitution  which  was 
designed  to  curb  their  ambitions,  were  offer- 
ing their  panaceas  of  "something  for  noth- 
ing" and  the  people  were  buying. 

It  was  Just  then  that  Marcus  Tulllus 
Cicero,  a  student  of  law  under  old  Scaevola, 
was  about  to  suffer  his  first  great  disillusion- 
ment with  unprincipled  government.  Al- 
though Rome  dominated  the  world.  Its  citi- 
zens had  grown  slick  and  fat,  careless  of 
their  rights,  and  had  fallen  prey  to  the  cun- 
ning politicians  who  craved  more  and  yet 
ever  more  power  and  riches. 

CHICANEST 

Cicero's  first  client  was  a  substantial  man 
of  business — a  man  of  Integrity  who  trusted 
his  government.  But  he  was  a  rich  man  and, 
because  powerful  politicians  coveted  his 
wealth,  he  was  a  victim  of  bureaucratic  chi- 
canery. Cicero,  his  lawyer,  also  a  man  of  In- 
tegrity and  one  who  trusted  his  government, 
submitted  documentary  proof  of  his  client's 
Innocence,  confident  Justice  would  prevail. 
But  he  lost  his  case.  He  asked  his  old  friend. 
Scaevola.  why  he  had  failed.  Scaevola  was 
dlsgusted^he  slanuned  the  table  and 
8hout«<L  "Imbecile.  Of  what  use  are  rec- 
ords •  •  •  If  the  government  Is  determined 
to  rob  and  destroy  a  man  •  •  •  who  posses- 
ses what  they  want?  Have  I  truly  wasted  all 
these  years  on  such  an  Idiot?" 

All  this  has  a  familiar  ring— I  dare  say 
some  lawyers  and  clients  In  this  room  have 
goite  through  experiences  similar  to  those 
which  plagued  Cicero  and  his  client. 

But  Cicero,  undaunted,  appealed  his  cause 
to  the  august  Senate  In  these  words:  "We 
are  taxed  In  our  bread  and  our  wine.  In  ovir 
Incomes  and  our  investments,  on  our  land 
and  on  our  property,  not  only  for  base  crea- 
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tures  who  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  man, 
but  for  foreign  nations,  for  complacent  na- 
tions who  wUl  Ixxw  to  us  and  accept  our 
largesse  and  promise  us  to  assist  In  the  keep- 
ing of  the  peace — these  mendicant  nations 
who  will  destroy  us  when  we  show  a  moment 
of  weakness  or  our  treasury  is  bare,  and 
surely  It  Is  becoming  bare.  We  are  taxed  to 
maintain  legions  on  their  soil  •  •  •.  We 
keep  them  In  precairlous  balance  only  with 
our  gold.  Is  the  heartblood  of  our  Nation 
worth  these?  Shall  one  Italian  be  sacrificed 
for  Britain.  fCH^  Gaul,  for  Egypt,  for  India, 
even  for  Greece,  and  a  score  of  other  na- 
tions? •  •  •  They  take  our  very  flesh,  and 
they  bate  and  despise  us.  And  who  shall 
say  we  are  worthy  of  more?" 

LIKE    1966? 

Does  that  Bound  to  you  like  1966,  as  we 
cuddle  up  to  Cuba  and  spend  billions  of 
dollars  on  Tito  and  his  Ilk? 

Notwithstanding  his  eloquence.  Cicero 
failed  to  save  his  client.  He  lived  to  argue 
the  cause  of  honest  government  with  Sulla, 
the  great  white  father  of  his  day  and  to  urge 
for  his  people.  Integrity,  and  fair  dealing  In 
government.  But  Sulla  had  little  faith  In 
the  people.  He  believed  them  far  more  con- 
cerned with  Immediate  than  future  safety, 
too  timid  to  stand  up  for  their  rights.  He 
told  Cicero  the  middle  class,  the  lawyers,  the 
physicians,  the  bankers,  and  the  merchants, 
would  make  no  sacrifices.  He  said  none  of 
your  lawyers  will  challenge  the  lawmakers 
and  cry  to  them,  "This  Is  unconstitutional, 
an  affront  to  a  free  people,  and  it  must  not 
pwss." 

He  asked,  "Will  one  of  these  (lawyers)  lift 
his  eyes  from  his  ledgers  long  enough  to  scan 
the  Twelve  Tables  of  Roman  Law.  and  then 
expose  those  who  violate  them?  These  fat 
men.  Will  six  (lawyers)  In  this  city,  dis- 
regarding personal  safety,  rise  up  from  their 
offices  and  stand  In  the  Forum  and  tell  the 
people  the  Inevitable  fate  of  Rome  unless 
they  return  to  virtue  and  thrift  and  drive 
from  the  senate  the  evil  men  who  have  cor- 
rupted them?" 

INDIFTERENCE 

Well,  does  that  sound  like  1966  and  our  in- 
difference to  government?  Does  It  remind 
you  of  our  preoccupation  with  our  personal 
affairs  and  our  unwillingness  to  "rock  the 
boat"? 

Rome  continued  to  decay  and  the  ambi- 
tious were  fattening  upon  Its  bones.  The 
liberties  of  the  people  were  lifted  one  by  one 
In  the  name  of  emergencies  or  traded  In  on 
benefits.  Cataline.  brilliant,  uninhibited,  and 
evil,  was  pressing  his  suit  for  leadership 
and.  In  his  course,  curtailing  the  rights  of 
all  those  who  disagreed. 

Cicero,  In  his  second  oration  before  the 
senate,  had  this  to  say:  "I  tell  you  that  free- 
dom does  not  paean  the  freedom  to  exploit 
law  In  order  to  destroy  It.  It  Is  not  freedom 
which  permits  the  Trojan  Horse  to  be 
wheeled  within  the  gates.  He  who  Is  not 
for  Rome  and  Roman  law  and  Roman  liberty 
is  against  Rome.  He  who  espKJUses  tyranny 
and  oppression  and  the  old  dead  despotisms 
is  against  Rome.  He  who  plots  against  es- 
tabjished  authority  and  Incites  the  populace 
to  rlolence  Is  against  Rome  •  •  •.  We  can- 
n(ft  be  for  lawfjjl  ordinances  and  for  an  alien 
conspiracy  at  one  and  the  same  moment." 

REMINDED 

As  I  read  those  words  of  Cicero  I  am  re- 
minded of  our  Government  sponsored  and 
nurtured  demonstrations  against  lawful 
ordinances  and  the  beatnik  echo  of  the  Presi- 
dent's words:   "We  shall  overcome." 

Cicero  continued  his  oration :  "Though  lib- 
erty Is  established  by  law.  we  must  be  vigi- 
lant, for  liberty  to  enslave  us  Is  always  pres- 
ent under  that  very  liberty.  Our  Constitu- 
tion speaks  of  the  'general  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple.'    Under  that  phrase  all  sorts  of  excesses 


can  be  employed  by  lusting  tyrants  to  make 
us  bondsmen." 

That  language  must  remind  ns  of  the  In- 
cursions upon  established  law  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  name  of  "the  general 
welfare." 

As  the  years  went  by  Cicero  continued  to 
struggle,  he  became  consul  and,  for  a  time, 
stopped  waste  and  thievery.  But,  again,  the 
people  became  careless,  weary  of  well  doing, 
and  the  avaricious  and  corrupt  politicians 
moved  In. 

ONCE    MORE 

Once  again  he  appeared  before  the  Senate, 
this  time  to  defend  himself  unsuccessfully 
against  banishment.  Crassus,  Caesar,  and 
Pompey  were  present.  He  turned  to  them, 
his  old  friends,  but  their  faces  were  shut 
against  him.  His  smile  was  sad  as  he 
told  them.  "You  have  succeeded  against  me. 
Be  it  as  you  will.  I  will  depart  •  •  •.  For 
this  day's  work,  lords,  you  have  encouraged 
treason  and  opened  the  prison  doors  to  free 
the  traitors.  A  nation  can  survive  Its  fools, 
and  even  the  ambitious.  But  it  cannot  sur- 
vive treason  from  within.  An  enemy  at  the 
gates  is  less  formidable,  for  he  is  known 
and  he  carries  bis  banners  openly  against  the 
city.  But  the  traitor  moves  among  those 
within  the  gates  freely,  his  sly  whispers 
rustling  through  all  the  alleys,  heard  In  the 
very  halls  of  government  Itself.  For  the 
traitor  appears  no  traitor:  he  speaks  In  the 
accents  familiar  to  his  victims,  and  he  wears 
their  faces  and  their  garments,  and  he  ap- 
peals to  the  baseness  that  lies  deep  In  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  He  rots  the  soul  of  a  na- 
tion; he  works  secretly  and  unknown  In  the 
night  to  undermine  the  pillars  of  a  city;  be 
Infects  the  body  politic  so  that  it  can  no 
longer  resist.  A  murderer  is  less  to  be  feared. 
The  traitor  Is  the  carrier  of  the  plague.  You 
have  unbarred  the  gates  of  Rome  to  him." 

As  we  observe  the  subversives  in  high 
places  who  have  been  exposed  and  those  who 
are  suspect  but  not  yet  exposed,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Cicero's  plight  in  Rome  2,000  years 
ago. 

And  then  once  more  we  are  reminded  of 
Cicero  as  we  contemplate  the  Great  Society. 
He  was  exiled  from  Rome  but  he  continued 
to  plead  the  cause  of  sound  government. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  he  pleaded  for 
were  not  concerned.  His  friends,  the  law- 
yers, the  doctors  and  the  businessmen  told 
him:  "We  do  not  meddle  In  politics.  Rome 
Is  prosperous  and  at  peace.  We  have  our  vil- 
las In  C.aprae,  our  racing  vessels,  our  houses, 
our  servants,  our  pretty  mistresses,  and  our 
comfort  and  treasures.  We  Implore  you, 
Cicero,  do  not  disturb  us  with  yfiur  lamen- 
tations of  disaster.  Rome  is  on  the  march 
to  the  mighty  society,  for  all  Romans." 

NOBODT    CARED 

Cicero  was  In  despair.  He  began  to  write 
his  book  De  Legibus  but  Attlcvis,  his  pub- 
lisher, asked,  "But  who  will  read  It?  Romans 
care  nothing  for  law  any  longer,  their  bellies 
are  too  full." 

And  then,  later.  Brutus,  the  longtime 
sycophant  of  the  ambitious  Caesar,  came  to 
his  senses  and  went  to  Cicero  with  his  plea 
that  something  be  done  to  save  the  nation. 
He  confessed  his  error,  he  said  he  had  be- 
lieved in  Caesar,  he  had  believed  he  would 
restore  the  Republic  but  that  he  has  be- 
trayed his  trust. 

Cicero's  bitter  reply  was  "Do  not  blame 
Caesar,  blame  the  people  of  Rome  who  hav» 
BO  enthusiastically  acclaimed  and  adored 
him  and  rejoiced  in  their  loss  of  freedom 
and  danced  In  his  path  •  •  •.  Blame  the 
people  who  hall  him  when  he  speaks  In  the 
Forum  <rf  the  "new,  wonderful  good  eodety* 
which  shall  now  be  Rome's,"  Interpreted  by 
Cicero  to  mean  "more  money,  more  ease, 
mare  security,  more  living  fatly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Industrious.  Julius  was  always 
an  ambitious  vllllan,  but  he  Is  only  one 
man." 


REMTNISCENT 


That  wonderful  good'  society  of  Rome's 
sounds  suspiciously  like  the  Great  Society  of 
America — It  sounds  suspiciously  like  "more 
money,  more  ease,  more  security,  more  living 
fatly  at  the  expense  of  the  Industrious." 

I  am  not  siu-e  Just  where  this  country  Is 
going  nor  what  life  In  America  will  be  Uke  5. 
10,  or  50  years  from  now.  But  It's  clear  that 
the  old  ideas  of  obedience  to  law,  public 
thrift,  and  common  honesty,  the  old  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  and  the  old  concepts  of 
local  self-government  and  Individual  respon- 
sibility have  been  discarded. 

And  it  staggers  the  imagination  to  contem- 
plate the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the 
last  30  years.  Our  manner  of  government 
and  our  way  of  life  are,  for  the  United  States, 
new  and  novel,  with  little  In  common  with 
what  has  gone  before.  Our  forefathers  would 
be  astounded  by  the  insidious  encroachment 
of  centralized  government  in  our  every  day 
life. 

IN    BUSINESS 

Government  Is  In  the  business  of  housing 
the  people.  In  prescribing  the  hours  we  can 
work,  with  whom  we  must  work,  the  salaries 
we  are  paid  and  the  tax  to  be  withheld  frcMn 
that  salary,  the  schools  our  children  can  go 
to  and  with  whom  they  must  sit  and  play, 
the  highways  we  can  drive  on,  how  and  where 
our  food  Is  grown  and  processed.  It  concerns 
itself  with  the  products  you  buy,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  manufactured, 
the  manner  In  which  they  are  advertised,  the 
kind,  the  shape  and  the  size  of  the  package 
In  which  they  are  offered  and  how  they  are 
labeled.  It  Is  meddling  with  your  health, 
your  general  welfare,  your  old  age  and  your 
retirement,  your  security  after  retirement, 
your  savings  and  the  banks  In  which  you 
place  your  savings,  the  conduct  of  your  city, 
its  police  department  and  its  department  of 
health:  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  your 
State,  its  law  enforcement,  its  elections,  the 
composition  of  its  legislature  and  every  other 
facet  of  your  life,  private  and  public. 

But  the  people  of  this  country  may  like  all 
this — to  say  the  least,  they  have  asked  for  It. 
They  have  elected  the  public  officials  who 
brought  It  about  and  they  sit  around  with 
their  tin  cups  waiting  for  more.  If  that's 
what  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
want,  those  of  us  who  disagree  cant  com- 
plain. The  majority  has  the  right  to  change 
our  form  of.  government  If  It  wishes. 

TOO  L&TK 

But  one  unfortunate  aspect  is  that,  once 
the  die  Is  finally  cast,  It  will  be  too  late  to 
change  our  minds;  It's  altogether  unlikely 
we  could  then  ever  reestablish  the  kind  of 
government,  the  kind  of  independence  and 
Individuality  our  forefathers  conceived  and 
anticipated  for  posterity.  We  will  have  come 
too  far  and  given  up  too  much. 

For  that  reason  It  Is  Important  that  we 
grlve  some  thought  to  what  is  happening  and 
reach  some  conclusions  about  what  we'd  like 
our  future  to  be.  We  must  count  the  cost 
of  all  the  politically  Inspired  humanitarian 
claptrap  and  be  sure  we're  willing  to  pay  the 
price  In  freedom,  liberty,  and  independence. 

rEEBLZ   HOPE 

The  cause  of  sound  government  is  not 
without  a  feeble  hope.  There  is  an  over- 
riding suspicion  and  uneasiness.  The  tax- 
payers complain  of  the  complexities  and  the 
inequities  fostered  by  internal  revenue;  the 
farmers  complain  of  regimentation;  the  law- 
yers complain  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and 
Its  whimsical  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  police  deplore  the  Judicial  pamper- 
ing of  the  criminals;  citizens  generally  are 
alarmed  by  the  Government  stirring  up  of 
the  caldrons  of  racial  hate;  students  of  gov- 
ernment seeking  the  truth  are  handicapped 
by  managed  news  and  the  dominance  of 
news  media  by  the  extreme  liberals;  many 
are  apprehensive  of  the  coddling  of  Commu- 
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nlsU  In  high  office  and  the  people  generally 
resent  America's  subordinatloa  to  the  Unlt«<l 
NatlooB  and  th«  waat«  of  mulUpl*  bUllons 
<m  Red  satellite*. 

Well,  we  aak.  In  the  light  of  the  precarious 
•Ituatlon,  what  can  we  doT  The  first  thins 
to  decide  U  whether  we  want  to  live  In  a 
oocstltuUonal  Republic  or  under  a  soclallatlc 
depotlsm.  Theoretically,  I  sup(>oee  the  vast 
majority  would  say  they  prefer  constitu- 
tional goTemment  but.  as  a  matter  of  truth, 
that  same  majority  U  unwilling  to  Jeopard- 
ize the  spurious  but  temporary  proeperlty 
linked  to  current  soclalUtlc  practice.  In- 
stead. It  may  be  we  are  irrevocably  com- 
mitted— too  many  of  us  have  sold  the  future 
for  the  hope  ot  free  medical  care,  free  col- 
lege educaUcn,  social  equality  and  security 
against  poverty. 

BXSPONStBILrrT 

But  If  yoa  are  concerned.  I  suggest  you 
assess  the  responsibility  for  what's  happen- 
ing in  government.  If  you  arv  honest  with 
yourselves  you  will  admit  we  cannot  blame 
the  weak  Oongreos  or  the  bureaucrats,  the 
tax  gatherers  or  the  Judges  or  the  Com- 
munists— the  respocsibUlty  must  rest  upon 
our  own  shoulders  as  individuals. 

And  wtille  It's  painfully  obvious  that  our 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  under  both  politi- 
cal piartlee  has  long  been  lacking  Ln  the  f  ortb- 
rlghtnees  and  coixrage  so  essential  to  our 
Independence,  we  cannot  take  the  easy  way 
out  and  charge  the  Nation's  tils  to  the  ADA. 
the  Bobby  Bakers,  or  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  put  it  very  simply,  you  and  I  and  the 
people  generally  have  been  negligent  In 
attention  to  our  public  business. 

In  good  conscience,  we  cannot  say  the 
Federal  encroachments  upon  our  rights  and 
the  rights  o<  the  States  have  come  with  any 
Burprts*.  We  have  been  warned  and  warned 
again.  Three  thousand  years  ago  Samuel 
warned  ua.  Two  thousand  yecus  ago  Cicero 
told  us  what  to  expect.  When  our  ancestors 
were  considering  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  for  the  new  Republic,  Patrick 
Henry,  distrusting  a  central  government, 
with  true  and  unerring  foresight,  told  the 
people  to  "be  extretnely  cautious,  watchful. 
Jealous  of  your  liberty.  Instead  of  securing 
your  rights,  you  may  lose  them  forever." 
He  said.  "There  wlU  be  no  checks,  no  real 
balances  in  this  Government."  and  looking 
ahead  to  19M.  he  said  "this  Oovemment 
will  •  •  •  destroy  the  State  governments 
and  swallow  the  UberUes  of  the  people.* 

WXAMTUl, 

George  liasoa  was  fearful  of  centralization 
and  'thought  there  was  a  very  real  darger 
of  losing  an  the  Revolution  had  gained. 
He  said  that  a  consolidated  government  "is 
totally  subversive  of  every  principle  which 
has  hitherto  governed  us." 

WUllam  Oraywon  was  suspicious  ot  the 
proposed  Supreme  Court.  He  said,  "this 
Court  has  more  power  than  any  court  under 
heaven  *  *  *.'  Georg*  Uason  agreed  and 
eald  the  creaUcn  of  tbe  Court  would  result 
In  the  deetructlon  of  State  governments  be- 
cause, in  the  absence  of  restraint,  the  Couirt 
"wlU  be  the  Judges  of  how  far  their  law 
will  operate." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  after  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  anticipating  a  people  negligent 
In  safeguarding  their  rights,  said  he  thought 
our  Government  would  be  well  administered 
for  a  few  years  but  that  It  "can  only  end 
in  despotism. " 

At  the  concltisloa  of  his  two  terms  as  Presi- 
dent and  In  the  light  of  his  experience. 
George  Washlng^ton  thought  the  people  of 
the  future  should  be  warned  of  the  danger* 
Inherent  In  an  unrestrained  Supreme 
CourV-he  said:  "If  •  •  •  the  distribu- 
tion *  *  *  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  In 
any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  In  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this.  In  one 


Instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  It 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  gov- 
ernments are  destroyed." 

Thomas  JeffeTson  foresaw  the  evils  of  Ju- 
dicial encroachment  when,  in  effect^  he  said 
the  Court,  under  Its  philosophy,  made  the 
Constitution  a  mere  thing  of  wax  to  be 
twisted  Into  any  form  they  pleased,  that  to 
consider  the  Judges  the  ultimate  arbiter  of 
the  Constitution  would  place  us  under  the 
despotism  of  an  oligarchy. 

WAKMINO 

Some  years  later  Lord  McCauley.  the  Eng- 
lish historian,  after  a  careful  study  of  our 
government  in  general  and  oxir  Constitution 
In  particular  warned  the  American  people. 
"Tour  Constitution  Is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor.  Either  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seize 
the  reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand. 
or  your  Republic  will  be  as  fearfully  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  by  the  barbarians  in 
the  20th  century,  as  the  Roman  Empire  was 
In  the  fifth— with  this  difference,  that  the 
Huns  and  Vandals  who  ravaged  the  Roman 
Empire  came  from  without,  and  your  huns 
and  vandals  wtU  have  been  engendered 
within  your  own  country  by  your  own  Insti- 
tutions" It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  he 
thought  the  Supreme  Court  was  one  of  the 
Institutions  which  would  destroy  us  from 
within. 

Abraham  Lincoln  thought  It  necessary  to 
tell  the  people :  "If  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  vital  questions  affecting  the 
whole  people  is  to  be  Irrevocably  fixed  by  the 
decisions  ctf  the  Supreme  Court  the  i>eopie 
win  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  hav- 
ing to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
Government  into  the  hands  ot  the  eminent 
tribunal." 

Robert  Moses  had  this  to  say  the  other 
day:  "We  are  living  in  a  second  American 
Revolution,  as  critical  as  the  first  one  which 
established  our  Nation  •  •  •  the  Supreme 
Court  now  legislates  and  executes  *  *  *  It 
now  bypasses  the  State  courts  and  delegates 
to  lower  Federal  courts  authority  to  tell  the 
States  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  It  *  *  *  the 
States  are  reduced  to  peonage  •  •  •  until  we 
change  our  Constitution,  any  five  Judges  out 
of  nine — distinguished  men  no  doubt  but 
political  accidents  not  chosen  by  the  people — 
are  ruling  the  country  and  determining  Its 
future." 

No.  we  cannot  have  been  surprised  by  what 
has  happened  because,  from  our  earliest  days. 
we  have  been  on  notice  It  would  happen. 
We.  very  simply,  have  refused  to  heed  the 
warnings  or  to  acknowledge  that  our  free- 
doms can  be  preserved  by  vigilant  action  and 
not  otherwise.  We  have  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge that  bad  government  and  bad  public 
officials  are  but  the  reflection  of  ourselves  as 
we  have  cast  our  votes — that  the  elected  offi- 
cial Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  instru- 
mentality through  which  we  express  our  will. 

TH«  DlfTlC'ULTT 

The  whole  trouble  Is  that.  In  our  civic 
stupor,  we  have  forgotten  that  major  poll- 
cles,  whether  the  gift  of  our  substance  to 
the  Communists  or  the  regimentation  of  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  business,  and  the  pro- 
fessions, require  either  the  approval  or  ac- 
quiescence of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
What  has  been  done,  both  that  whldi  has 
contributed  to  our  stability  and  that  wblob 
has  endangered  our  future,  has  been  with 
our  consent. 

But  I  should  tell  you  tlxat  the  time  U 
growing  short.  We  must  make  a  choice  be- 
tween the  form  of  government  conceived  by 
those  who  captured  our  freedoms  from  Great 
Britain  In  the  Revolution  and  ttUs  new  form 
of  government,  a  centralization,  advocated 
and  practiced  by  the  left-dealers.  Whether 
this  Nation  Is  to  be  governed  by  the  rule  of 
law.  under  the  ConsUtuUon.  or  the  rule  ot 
man.  unfettered  by  any  restraint,  constitutes 
tlie  most  vital  i>roblem  ot  our  time. 


It  Is  no  longer  of  first  importance  whether 
we  collectivize  the  professions  or  bankrupt 
the  Nation  In  abolishing  poverty  or  In  sup- 
porting our  enemies  abroad — the  vital  ques- 
tion, the  question  In  the  face  of  which  all 
others  fade  to  insignificance.  Is  whether  we 
save  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  republican  form  of  government  es- 
tablished by  It 

AN  ESSENTTAI, 

If  we  can  succeed  In  that  respect  and  re- 
tain the  right  to  elect  the  Congress  and  the 
President,  bU  of  us,  the  timid  and  the  brave, 
the  generous  and  the  greedy,  the  conserva- 
tives, the  liberals,  and  the  middle  gender 
moderates,  can  live  with  wisdom  and  folly, 
frvigallty  and  waste,  the  ADA  socialists,  and 
the  crafty  politicians.  But,  and  never  forget 
It.  we  cannot  exist  as  a  free  people  nor  our 
Nation  as  a  Republic  without  a  Constitu- 
tion, observed  In  fact  and  not  In  the  breach. 

Whether  the  Nation  moves  even  further 
to  the  left  as  a  socialistic  despotism  or  is 
reestablished  as  a  republic  depends  entirely 
upon  the  will  of  the  majority.  The  answer 
does  not  hang  upon  whether  you  are  liberal 
or  conservative,  a  DemoScrat  or  a  Republi- 
can— ttie  answer,  the  sole  answer.  Is  whether 
you  believe  in  and  are  resolute  in  trying  to 
save  the  Constitution — as  It  was  vn'itten  and 
Intended — -upon  whether  you  are  determined 
to  elect  public  officials  who  believe  In  that 
Constitution  and  are  willing  to  boot  them 
out  of  office  without  ceremony  If  they  falter 
In  their  conviction. 

You  must  face  the  fact  that  we  have  spent 
30  years  setting  up  the  machinery  to  destroy 
that  Constitution  and  It  will  take  dogged 
determination  and  constant  unwavering  pur- 
pose to  save  It.  You  will  have  to  reckon 
with  the  himian  Inclination  to  avoid  un- 
pleasant facts.  We  are  reluctant  to  admit 
our  conversion  to  socialism  or  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
Congress  to  legislate. 

But  we  must  admit  that  many  people, 
many  splinter  groups,  approve  one  or  the 
others  of  the  encroachments  by  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  rights  of  the  majority.  The 
Negroes  are  happy  In  the  belief  that  the 
Brown  decision  established  superior  rights 
for  them  over  the  majority;  the  criminals 
are  happy  with  the  Mallory  and  Escoliedo 
decisions  because  of  the  great  advantage 
gained  over  the  law  enforcement  ofDcers  and 
society  in  general;  the  Communists  thor- 
oughly approve  the  Schware,  Konlgsberg.  and 
the  Slochower  cases  which  Insvire  their  right 
to  Infiltrate  the  legal  profession  and  the 
schools.  The  labor  unions  like  the  decisions 
which  gave  to  them  enormous  advantages. 
The  urban  politicians  like  the  reapportion- 
ment decisions  which  Insure  their  control  of 
the  statebouses  and  the  Congress. 

AS    PaZSCETBED 

Some  of  the  changee  made  In  the  Con- 
stitution by  Judicial  flat  were  useful.  Some. 
I  would  actively  support  in  the  political 
arena,  but.  as  George  Washington  advised  us. 
they  should  come  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution  and  not  through  the  un- 
constitutional usurpation  by  a  Court  not 
subject  to  the  vote  of  the  people. 

But  you  must  remember  that,  by  coddling 
particular  self-lntereet  groups,  one  after  the 
other,  the  "rule  by  man"  forces  have  built 
a  strong  following — a  following  which  is 
active,  vocal,  and  organized. 

The  devotees  of  the  "rule  by  man"  theory 
Include  the  moderates,  the  AOA'ers.  most  or 
labor,  practically  all  of  the  minorities,  many 
ministers,  and  many  of  the  business  and 
professional  world.  But  I  do  not  believe  the 
tlncup  crowd  constitutes  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

The  simple  majority,  and  I  emphasize  the 
word  simple,  composed  of  decent,  ordinary 
bvkslneasmen.  doctors,  farmers,  mectianlcs, 
preachers,  and  Just  people,  does  not  realize 
how  it  has  been  duped.    The  honest  fellow 
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has  always  been  an  easy  mark — the  easiest 
to  rob. 

6I.OW   TO   ANCXX 

The  simple  majority  Is  slow  to  anger,  they 
are  not  given  to  sit-down  and  sit-ins,  to 
placards  and  to  violence  and  to  hate.  But 
neither  is  that  majority  watchful  of  Its  own 
rights  and  the  freedoms  It  inherited  from 
brave  ancestors.  The  majority  Is  slow  to  ex- 
press Its  opinion — slow  to  write  the  Con- 
greesman  or  the  President  or  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  newspaper;  It  Is.  because  of  Its 
supinely  acquiescent  attitude,  slow  to  stand 
up  and  be  counted. 

If  you.  per  chance,  are  among  those  who 
would  rather  be  governed  by  constitutional 
law  than  by  the  whims  of  men  unfettered  by 
restraint  your  war,  if  It  succeeds,  will  be 
fought  on  a  wide  front.  You  can't  win  with 
brush  fights  In  special  areas.  You  will  have 
to  coordinate  your  efforts  with  the  profes- 
sions, with  business  and  Industry,  with  agri- 
culture, and  all  facets  of  American  society 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  personal 
liberty.  The  centrallssenj  can  lick  the  Iso- 
lated groups  but  they  could  not  defeat  a 
sustained  drive  by  the  consolidated  believers 
In  constitutional  government. 

The  conservatives  should  scrutinize  every 
political  candidate,  at  whatever  level,  and 
support  the  man  who  believes  in  our  tradi- 
tional form  of  government.  They  should  ex- 
amine every  major  governmental  proposal 
and  express  their  convictions  at  the  ballot 
box  and  by  letter,  telegram,  and  In  person. 

The  liberals,  the  moderates,  and  the  ADA 
extremists  should  oppose  Invalid  E:xecutlve 
orders  and  all  usurpations  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  remembering 
that  the  historic  method  of  stamping  out 
liberalism  Is  to  undermine  constitutional 
government  and  substitute  the  rule  of  man — 
remembering  that.  In  Russia  and  Germany. 
In  Italy  and  Red  China,  the  leadership,  as  a 
prelude  to  the  dropping  of  the  ax,  promised 
more  liberality  and  fast  action  by  flat.  They 
said,  as  our  Supreme  Court  now  says,  let's  do 
these  good  things — diet's  not  wait  for  the 
processes  of  the  law. 

Those  minorities  unhappy  with  member- 
ship In  their  own  races,  remembering  how.  In 
countries  where  constitutional  law  has  been 
abolished,  minorities  have  been  either  deep 
fried  or  deep  frozen,  should  virge  their  causes 
by  lawful  means,  under  the  protection  of  a 
strong  Constitution. 

DESPOtB'   KOAD 

And  we  muBt  all  remember  that  the  road 
to  despotism  can  be  negotiated  after,  not 
before,  the  flber  of  the  country  Is  destroyed; 
after  the  people  have  been  beguiled  with 
handouts  which  entaa  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity— after  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  the  exchange  of  their  liberties  for  tem- 
porary benefits. 

What  rve  said  Is  not  Just  a  theoretical  ab- 
straction— that's  the  way  It's  been  done 
throughout  history  and.  the  Indications  are, 
that's  the  way  It  wlU  be  done  here. 

But  perhaps  all  this  la  In  keeping  with 
t  natural  law.  The  children  of  Hamlin  fol- 
lowed the  Pled  Piper  to  rtiln,  the  people -of 
Germany  and  Italy  followed  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini, the  lemmings  of  Norway  rush  to  the 
sea  to  drown  and  the  grunnlons  of  the  west 
cocut  rush  from  the  sea  to  flop  on  the  beach 
and  die.  The  Roman  Republic  was  destroyed 
when  the  urban  leaders  pampered  its  popu- 
lace with  free  handouts  and  a  promise  of  a 
better  day. 

Perhaps  Benjamin  Franklin  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about  when  he  told  our  Found- 
ing Fathers,  after  they  had  adopted  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  they  had  gained  a  free  and 
independent  nation  but  the  people  did  not 
bare  the  oommonsense  to  keep  It. 


Connally  Saggetb  Use  of  Job  Corps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  FLoan>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Governor  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  John 
B.  Connally  is  an  able  public  servant,  and 
he  speaks  as  such  from  a  wealth  of  ex- 
peiience,  as  administrative  assistant  to 
then  Senator  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  of 
Texas.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  now 
as  the  great  Governor  of  the  Lone  Star 
State. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  of  February 
6,  contained  an  interesting  story  about 
some  of  Governor  Connally's  thoughts  on 
the  Job  Corps  program  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  poverty.  I  ajn 
always  interested  in  knowing  the  think- 
ing of  the  Nation's  Governors  with  re- 
spect to  the  war  on  poverty  since  after 
all,  these  programs  are  carried  out  In 
their  Stat^,  on  the  local  level. 

I  commend  the  article  about  the  Gov- 
ernor's comments  to  my  colleagues. 

OONNAIXT    SUGCiSTS   USE  OF  JOB   COBPS 

Schools  should  expiodt  Federal  youth  train- 
ing programs  as  experimental  laboratories 
to  develop  new  ideas  and  systems  In  public 
school  vooatlonal  training.  Gov.  Jotm,  B. 
Connally  said  here  Saturday  night. 

"The  Job  Oorps  jwxjgram  •  •  •  gives  us 
a  rare  opportunity  to  experiment  and  in- 
novate In  an  atmosphere  of  oomplete  free- 
dom from  established  concepts,"  Connally 
said. 

If  used  In  this  way,  the  Oovernor  said,  th« 
war-onrpoverty  youth  programs  can  pro- 
vide "invaluable  leescm  in  developing  flrst- 
clas  vocational -technical  systems  In  the 
public  schools." 

The  Job  Oorps  program  also  offer*  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for  training  vooatlonal 
teachers,  he  said,  becavuse  "many  of  the  In- 
structors will  return  to  the  public  scbools 
with  fresh  knowledge  on  the  needs  in  voca- 
tional education." 

Connally  was  the  main  speaker  for  the 
final  session  of  the  South  Central  Regional 
Conference  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation's department  of  classroom  teachers 
at  the  Sheraton-Dallas  Hotel. 

About  500  persons  frcon  7  States  attended 
the  3-day  conference. 

Youths  participating  In  the  Job  Oorps 
ta-alnlng  program  represent  a  failure  by  the 
public  schools,  the  Governor  said,  In  tba-t 
they  were  not  motivated  by  the  schools  to 
oomplete  the4r  education  or  learn  a  voca- 
tional  Rlrill 

"They  look  upon  the  Job  Corps  as  their 
last  chanoe,"  he  said.  By  studying  the 
m«rthod8  and  the  reasons  for  success  of  Job 
Corps  programs,  "we  can  learn  a  great  deal 
about  our  shortcomings  in  education — end 
especially  In  the  vocational  programs." 

Connally  cited  the  Federal  Job  Corps  cen- 
ter at  Camp  Gary,  near  San  Marcos,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  experimental  programs  In  vo- 
oatlonal   training    can    be    developed. 

The  apouBOT*  of  the  Camp  Gary  project  en- 
listed 80  leading  business  and  industrial 
firms  to  devise  Job  training  programs  that 
would  bee^  meet  their  needs. 

"By  enlisting  the  tremendous  know-hoir 
and  resources  of  privato  industry— at  no 
profit  to  themselves — vocational  courses  have 


been  planned  and  equipped  to  offer  the  beet 
Job  opportunities  for  enrollees  (after  gradua- 
tion)," he  said. 

In  addition,  "Maimgement  systems  and 
procedures  common  to  sophisrttcated  Indus- 
try have  been  devised  to  bring  the  program 
the  highest  possible  effldency,"  OonnaUy 
said. 

"And  by  making  industry  a  partner  In  a 
unique  enterprise,  industry  itself  Is  being 
made  aware  of  the  caliber  of  training  It  la 
possible  to  develop." 


Report  to  Constitaentt  of  Consretsmaa 
James  G.  Fnltoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

As  your  Congressman.  I  fe^  a  strong 
Obligation  to  report  to  my  constituents. 
"Hie  new  Congress  session  has  now  begun. 
so  I  am  sending  you  personally  a  ehort  re- 
port of  c\irrent  developments  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Both  our  Pittsburgh  and  Washington 
offlcles  are  open  to  serve  you. 

The  President  has  addressed  the  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  presented  the  new  budget — 1.296  pages 
and  $112.8  billion  expenditures.  The  Presi- 
dent is  now  submitting  messages  to  Con- 
gress in  various  legislative  fields,  several  a 
week. 

We  Members  of  Oongress  are  facing  over 
12,000  imdlsposed  bills,  which  Is  a  real  work- 
load. As  this  is  an  election  year  for  Con- 
gress, this  work  vriU  have  to  be  completed 
earlier,  with  adjournment  expected  in  July 
or  August. 

President  Johnson  submlte  the  largest 
Federal  spending  budget  ever,  and  expects 
a  substantial  deficit.  The  President  has 
already  recommended  tax  increases;  tele- 
phone users,  automobiles,  etc  Bureau  of 
Budget  now-  estimates  (6.9  billion  Federal 
cash  payment  deficit  in  1966. 

Last  year  on  August  16,  1965,  In  my  ques- 
tionnaire on  Vietnam  I  asked  the  following: 

"Favor  my  votes  to  reduce  domeetlc  ^>end- 
Ing  In  current  Federal  budget  by  $7  billion 
plus? — use  savings  to  eliminate  present 
deficit  (1965)  of  (3  blUlon — and  use  remain- 
ing $4  billion  for  new  and  better  weapons 
and  helicopters,  etc.  to  guarantee  our  U.S. 
combat  troops  around  the  world  have  enough 
of  the  best?" 

I  wish  the  adminlstratloa  had  followed 
this  policy  of  a  balanced  budget,  with  no  de- 
ficits which  cause  inflation,  and  (4  billion 
more  for  the  best  weapons  and  equipment 
for  our  troops  in  1966;  w<e  would  be  far 
ahead. 

The  President  now  asks  an  Increase  of 
$12.4  billion  for  carrying  on  Vietnam  war, 
so  that  the  new  defense  budget  Is  (57  billion 
comp^ed  with  1966  defense  budget  of  (46.S 
billion.  Count  on  my  voting  to  reduce  the 
nonmilltary  part  of  the  new  Federal 
budget  by  (10  billion  to  avoid  deficits,  pre- 
vent Inflation,  and  keep  a  sound  economy 
for  U.S.  seciu-tty  In  war  and  peace. 

When  the  flrst  session  of  Congress  recessed 
last  fall,  as  a  specially  appointed  member  of 
the  Investigation  group  of  the  Committee  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Faclflc,  I  spent  th* 
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receaa  going  to  the  troubl«spota  of  the  world 
to  le«m  condtttoiu  firsthand,  and  to  check 
the  Vietnam  war  on  the  aceae.  I  went  to  the 
following  front*  and  military  Installations 
by  UJ3.  Air  Force  pl&nea:  Wake  Island  trans- 
•hlpment  base  for  U.S.  Vietnam  troops.  U.S. 
Okinawa  military  base.  Vietnam  staging  area, 
Liland  fortr«««  of  Quemoy — 5  mllcB  off  Red 
China  coast.  Vietnam,  Red  China  border- 
Hong  Kong.  Thailand  border  with  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  India  northern  border-Kashmir 
fighting  zone.  India-Pakistan  border  fighting 
regions. 

We  had  extended  consultations  and  con- 
ferences with  Presidents.  Ministers,  Foreign 
Secretaries,  general,  admirals,  and  U.S.  Am- 
bassadors of  Japan,  Korea.  Ryukyu  Islands, 
Formosa,  Philippines,  India.  Pakistan.  Thai- 
land. Iran.  Turkey.  Poland.  Prance,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  work  schedule  was  exhausting 
as  we  visited  17  countries.  But  it  is  abso- 
lutely  necenary  to  have  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  world  conditions  to  make  sound  de- 
cisions for  me  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Space  Committees. 

I  have  piotnted  out  since  my  return  we 
must  stand  firmly  behind  our  U.S.  service- 
men In  Vietnam  to  provide  most  modern 
equipment,  ammunition,  and  supplies.  I 
have  fxirther  reported  the  tragic  shortages 
our  troops  are  enduring  through  lack  of 
foresight  and  adequate  planiUng  under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara.  Count  on  my 
working  hard  to  cure  these  conditions  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  we  servicemen  with  ex- 
perience In  World  War  11  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific know  what  the  necessities  are  and  under 
what  conditions  our  men  fight. 

We  In  Congress  must  make  every  legiti- 
mate effort  for  peace.  As  I  reported  on  my 
return  from  Vietnam  and  the  Far  Kast :  "We 
are  In  a  real  war — the  United  States  must 
negotiate  from  strength  and  not  weakness." 

Count  on  my  continued  cooperation  and 
help  In  any  way  that  I  cmn.  be  of  assistance. 
Contact  my  Pittsburgh  or  Washington  office 
by  phone  or  letter. 

We  work  hard  to  give  good,  efficient 
representation. 


Riflil  Polky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 


DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnaon  felt  that  the  air  strikes  over 
N<Hth  Vletiuun  had  to  be  resumed  "to 
play  fair  with  our  own  fighting  men.  to 
keep  down  their  casualties  and  losses,  and 
to  help  end  this  miserable  war  without 
an  endless  cycle  of  tragedy,"  the 
Columnist  Max  Preedman  believes. 

In  a  recent  column,  he  points  out  that 
about  150,000  men  in  North  Vietnam 
were  engaged  In  repair  work  and  anti- 
aircraft defenses  before  the  pause  In  the 
bombing  for  37  days.    He  added: 

Had  the  bocnba  never  fallen,  these  i>eople 
eouM  baTe  been  at  work  In  war  factories  or 
might  erm  have  been  sent  to  strengthen  the 
Vietooog  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Preedman  says  that  while  the 
rulers  of  North  Vietnam  do  not  oomplaln 
about  the  people  being  killed  in  South 
Vietnam,  they  do  oomplaln  bitterly  about 
the  bombtn«  "because  it  Is  hurting  them 


and  is  interfening  with  the  war  plans  of 
North  Vietnam.  ■ 

Mr.  Preedman  has  made  some  strong 
points  and  because  his  column  will  be 
Interesting  to  many,  I  am  inserting  it  in 
the  Record. 

(From  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Feb.  8,  1966] 
Enbmt   Doesn't  Acxcb   That  Ouk   Bombing 

Is  FUIILK  POMCT 

(By   Max    FYeedman) 

The  best  estimates  available  to  the  ad- 
nUnistration  Indicate  that  some  150.000  men 
in  North  Vietnam  were  engaged  in  repair 
work  and  antiaircraft  defenses  before  the 
pause  in  the  twmbing  for  37  days.  Had  the 
bombs  never  fallen,  these  people  could  have 
been  at  work  In  war  factories  or  might 
even  have  been  sent  to  strengthen  the  Vlet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  size  and  strength  of  these  Commu- 
nist fore*  are  of  course  very  important. 
But  equally  important  is  the  momentum 
with  which  their  attacks  can  be  launched 
and  sustained.  This  question  of  momentum 
has  rarely  been  mentioned  in  the  public  de- 
bate but  it  is  absolutely  crucial  in  the 
thinking  of  the  President's  nUlttary  ad- 
visers. 

They  told  the  President  that  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam  would  grow  uglier  and  dead- 
lier If  the  Communists  were  able  to  mount 
wave  after  wave  of  sustained  attack.  This 
kind  of  assault  would  be  stark  and  dis- 
couraging proof  to  the  people  and  Army  of 
South  Vietnam  that  they  faced  defeat  and 
would  be  wise  to  quit.  The  defections  would 
soon  assume  the  dimensions  of  a  panic. 

As  it  was,  the  months  of  bombing  before 
this  last  pause  averted  this  disaster.  Three- 
quarters  of  the  railroad  and  road  bridges 
were  knocked  out  and  had  to  be  repaired. 
All  Important  traffic  during  many  months 
moved  furtively  and  with  difficulty  at  night. 
The  Vietcong,  never  having  faced  the  con- 
centrated mobile  fire  power  which  the 
American  troops  poured  on  them,  now 
shunned  the  risks  of  large  battles.  For  the 
first  time  the  Cooamunlsts  had  to  worry  seri- 
ously about  their  own  defections.  None  of 
theM  results  would  have  happened  if  the 
bombing  had  not  Imposed  severe  strain  on 
the  Communists'  lines  of  supply,  had  not  de- 
layed and  disrupted  their  military  cam- 
paigns, had  not  prevented  the  momentum 
of  sustained  attacks  from  sweeping  into 
South  Vietnam. 

The  critics  of  the  northern  bombings 
raids  are  trapped  in  a  fatal  ambiguity.  They 
■ay  that  they  want  to  avoid  a  big  land  war 
In  Asia.  Everyone  agrees  with  them.  But 
they  want  to  deny  the  use  of  air  power  to  the 
United  States  In  North  Vietnam  even  though 
that  power  would  be  used  In  attacking  mili- 
tary targets  directly  related  to  the  war  In 
South  Vietnam.  By  a  strange  and  Insensitive 
paradox  these  critics  recoil  from  limited 
bombing  raids  on  North  Vietnam  but  accept 
the  heavy  ground  fighting  In  South  Viet- 
nam where  the  really  large  American  losses 
will  occur. 

How  can  the  United  States  avoid  the 
misery  and  tragedy  of  an  endless  land  war  In 
Asia  If  It  cannot  make  even  limited  and 
measured  use  of  Its  air  power? 

The  President,  before  he  ordered  the  re- 
sumption of  bombing  detailed  an  abundant 
evidence  that  only  the  bombing  had  kept 
bigger  battles  with  larger  casualties  from 
being  fought  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  opponents  and  critics  of  the  bombing 
nUds  often  argue  that  they  embody  a  futile 
military  poUcy.  The  Communists  do  not 
•bare  this  view.  In  every  Communist  capi- 
tal In  the  world  tbm  one  central  point  on 
wbleb  they  have  fixed  with  stubborn  ten- 
aoMy  Is  predsely  this  northern  bombing.  B 
tmaut  a  reasonable  assumption  tkat  they 
MMiplaln  so  bitterly  about  the  bombing  be- 


cause It  Is  hurting  them  and  is  Interfering 
with  the  war  plans  of  North  Vietnam. 

Significantly  enough,  the  rulers  of  North 
Vietnam  do  not  complain  about  the  people 
being  killed  In  South  Vietnam.  They  accept 
these  losses  as  part  of  the  Inevitable  costs  of 
v&r.  Yet  the  losses  have  been  frightening 
The  American  troops  have  been  killing  the 
Vietcong  at  the  rr>te  of  15  to  1  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  have  been  killing  the  Communist 
guerrlll.is  at  the  rate  of  2'.,  to  1.  These  fig- 
ures apply  to  those  actually  killed,  not  to 
those  wounded  or  captured.  Yet  this 
slaughter  is  borne  without  complaint  by 
North  Vietnam  which  reserves  Its  protesU  for 
the  bombing  raids.  The  President's  critics 
In  Congress  and  the  press  find  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  one  policy  which  the  Com- 
munist side  Ukes  least  and  wants  to  end 
most  quickly. 

The  President  felt  that  he  could  not  look 
an  American  soldier  on  duty  in  Vietnam  in 
the  face  If  he  allowed  the  Communist  at- 
tacks to  be  renewed  with  steady  momentum 
as  a  resxUt  of  being  fed  with  suppUes  and 
men  from  North  Vietnam  without  intermi.s- 
slon.  He  believes  this  bombing  order  was 
necessary  to  play  fair  with  our  own  fighting 
men.  to  keep  down  their  casualties  and 
losses,  and  to  help  end  this  miserable  war 
without  an  endless  cycle  of  tragedy. 


Milwaokee  Sentinel  Records  War  on 
Poverty  Pro-am  in  Milwaukee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel  recently  summarized 
the  excellent  work  being  done  under  the 
war  on  poverty  in  Milwaukee. 

As  of  E>ecember  21.  1965,  more  than  $5 
million  In  Federal  funds  had  come  to 
Milwaukee  to  help  the  city's  poor  help 
themselves  to  better  and  more  useful 
lives.  The  community  action  program, 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the  Job 
Corps,  the  college  work-study  program, 
the  adult  basic  education  program,  the 
work-experience  program,  and  the  small 
business  opportunity  loan  program  are 
all  involved  in  this  growing  cltywide 
effort. 

As  an  example  of  the  progress  being 
made  in  one  city  I  include  hereafter  the 
article  by  Georglana  Pilley  from  the  Mil- 
waukee SenUnel  of  January  11,  1966: 
Millions  EAaicAXKEO  roR  Poverty  War  Here 
(By   Georglana   Pllley) 

Milwaukee  Is  feeling  the  effects  of  the  first 
national  welfare  program  designed  to  help 
the   poor   hein  themselves. 

As  of  Deceiiber  21.  more  than  $5.1  million 
had  been  alldcated  In  1  year  to  Milwaukee 
County  as  dart  of  the  Nation's  war  on 
poverty.  / 

Although  Milwaukee  sUU  U  trying  to  meet 
Federal  re<Aarements  for  the  community 
action  pro-am  (CAP)  phase  of  the  anti- 
poverty  pebgram.  U  appears  snags  will  be 
cleared  somi. 

CAP  l«rcoordlnated  by  the  human  rela- 
tlons-soofal  development  commission  in  Mil- 
waukee ^unty.  The  commission  has  to  be 
r«org»nlMd  to  Include  representaUves  of  the 
poor  to  faUUl  Ftderal  requirements  that  th« 
poor  help  plan  and  develop  CAP. 
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SDC's  economic  opportunity  board,  a  sub- 
committee which  recommends  antipoverty 
programs  for  Federal  finds,  was  reorganized 
to  Include  poverty  representatives,  tempo- 
rary, pending  the  development  of  a  plan  for 
choosing  permanent  poverty  members.  The 
plan  Is  being  developed  by  representatives  of 
the  poor. 

About  (1.9  million  In  Federal  funds  has 
been  allocated  for  CAP.  Another  •3.2  mil- 
lion has  been  alloted  tor  other  antipoverty 
projects. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  90  percent 
and  the  local  sponsoring  agency  contributes 

10  percent  to  CAP.  Any  of  the  component 
parts  may  be  vetoed  by  Governor  Knowles. 
Sargent  Shrlver.  National  Antipoverty  Direc- 
tor, may  override  gubernatorial  vetoes,  how- 
ever. 

To  participate  In  the  antipoverty  program, 
people  generally  live  In  a  household  with  an 
annual  income  below  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals In  the  family.  A  family  of  four  with 
income  under  $3,130  annually  Is  poor,  as  Is  an 
Individual  earning  less  than  $1,540.  There 
are  some  exceptions. 

Eleven  antipoverty  projects  have  been 
funded  as  part  of  CAP.  Eight  are  underway 
and  three  are  scheduled  to  begin  soon.    The 

11  projects  are: 

Intensive  casework  unit  to  help  50  chU- 
dren  and  their  families,  sponsored  by  the 
Milwaukee  public  schools. 

Lay  work  projects  In  which  residents  of 
poverty  areas  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the 
community  and  the  school  tmder  Uie  direc- 
tion of  the  welfare  division  of  the  Milwaukee 
public  schools. 

Prekindergarten  centers  with  a  program 
similar  to  Project  Head  Start,  sponsored  a 
program  *  •  •  for  strengthening  basic  skills 
and  providing  experiences,  such  as  field  trips. 

Special  remedial  teachers  of  the  public 
school  system  have  been  assigned  to  certain 
schools  to  give  children  help  In  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  language,  and 
arithmetic. 

Inner  city  development  project  (ICDP) , 
designed  as  a  neighborhood  centered  attack 
on  multlproblem  families,  or  families  alien- 
ated from  society,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  United  Oonununity  Services  of  Greater 
Milwaukee  (UCS). 

Inner  city  day  care  for  preschool  children, 
spon.sored  by  Child  Care  Services,  Inc.,  at  the 
Kennedy  Center,  1749  North  16th  Street. 

Family  oriented  day-care  center,  which  of- 
fers parent  participation  In  connection  with 
day  care  for  preschool  children,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  PhUllps  Day  Care  Center,  2432 
North  Teutonla  Avenue. 

Assisting  the  aged  poor  to  use  community 
health  and  welfare  services,  sponsored  by 
UCS. 

Helping  families  new  to  the  community 
get  oriented  to  urban  living,  sponsored  by 
Milwaukee  Urban  League. 

Community  youth  organization  project, 
wherein  youth,  regardless  of  religion,  may 
participate  in  group  programs,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organi- 
zation. 

Six  programs  not  under  CAP  are: 

Project  Off,  designed  to  train  1,000  women 
household  heads  on  relief  to  become  self- 
supporting  under  the  county  welfare  de- 
partment. 

Job  Corps  screening  centers  for  men  and 
women.  The  program  of  remedial  education 
and  Job  training  In  rural  and  urban  centers 
is  for  young  people.  10  to  21.  The  youth  op- 
portunity center,  operated  by  the  Wisconsin 
State  Employment  Service  at  710  North  Sixth 
Street,  screens  men  and  the  local  branch  of 
Women  In  Commimlty  Service  (WIGS) 
screens  women. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC), 
which  provides  full  or  pert-time  work  ex- 
perience and  training  for  youtlis.  One  NYC 
project,  designed  to  keep  youths  In  school, 
is  sponsored  by  the  Milwaukee  public  schools. 


Another,  designed  to  encourage  dropouts  to 
return  to  school.  Is  sponsored  by  the  county, 

A  college  work-study  program  encourages 
students  to  remain  In  college  by  providing 
part-time  employment  for  full-time  students 
from  low-Income  families.  Six  Milwaukee 
area  colleges  and  universities  are  partici- 
pating. 

The  Milwaukee  Small  Business  Opportuni- 
ties Corp.  center.  2332  North  Third  Street, 
recommends  applicants  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  loans  from  a  special 
poverty  fund. 

An  adult  basic  education  prograin  offering 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  $onscwed 
by  the  MiUaukee  vocational,  adult,  and  t«ch- 
nical  schools. 


The  World  War  on  Hanger 


Headitart  Program  Gets  Boost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Opera- 
tion Headstart  has  been  amazingly  suc- 
cessful in  all  parts  of  the  country.  In 
Tampa,  we  have  witnessed  a  rather 
dynamic  and  new  approach  to  conduct- 
ing the  Headstart  program  on  a  massive 
basis  allowing  as  many  children  in  the 
5-  and  6-year-old  category  to  participate 
as  possible.  This  has  been  through  the 
use  of  portable  classrooms. 

This  mobile  approach  to  the  war  on 
poverty  shows  the  type  of  local  initia- 
tive and  leadership  which  I  feel  will  in- 
sure success  in  not  only  the  Headstart 
program,  but  all  the  antipoverty  efforts. 

An  article  in  the  Tampa  Times,  of 
February  9.  tells  of  the  mobile  class- 
rooms.   I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 

Portable  Classrooms:   Headstart  Program 
Gets  Boost 

Operation  Headstart.  an  antipoverty  war 
program,  began  moving  Into  full  operation 
today  with  the  delivery  of  the  first  shipment 
of  portable  classrooms. 

Headstart  Director  Etevld  Hernandez  said 
six  of  the  units  are  being  Installed  at  train- 
ing centers  In  the  E^ast  Hillsborough  area. 

Delivery  of  29  more  units  is  expected  this 
month,  he  said. 

Hernandez'  project,  designed  to  prepare 
underprivileged  5-  and  6-year-oId  children 
from  low  Income  families  for  the  school, 
ordered  35  portable  classroms  last  year  when 
the  program  became  a  year-round  oi>eratlon. 

The  units,  costing  $294,000.  are  to  be  paid 
for  with  Federal  funds  secured  through  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Each  portable  wUl  measure  24  by  32 
feet  and  will  accommodate  20  chlldrea,  1 
teacher,  a  teacher  aid  and  a  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  worker.  The  units  are  air  con- 
ditioned and  heated,  and  include  running 
water  and  toilet  facilities. 

Social  workers  and  child  development 
sp>eclalist8.  working  in  teams,  will  circulate 
periodically  among  all  classrooms. 

Hernandez  said  the  portables  will  provide 
a  solution  to  major  problem  of  conducting 
a  massive  program  like  Headstart. 

"Usually,  available  classrooms  are  never 
located  in  the  areas  where  the  children  we 
want  to  help  reside.  And  transporting  them 
long  distances  doesn't  work  out  weU,"  h» 
said. 

With  the  portables,  "well  be  able  to  locate 
them  where  they  are  needed,  and  hit  the 
problem  where  it  exists,"  be  said. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom 
do  I  include  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord testimony  which  has  been  presented 
before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
but  I  am  doing  so  today.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee today  in  support  of  the  concept 
of  a  world  war  on  hunger  and  I  feel  that 
what  he  hiid  to  say  is  of  such  importance 
and  such  general  interest  that  it  should 
be  made  available  at  once  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  all  those  who 
read  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Secrftart   of   Agricul- 
ture,   Orville    L.    F'reeman,    Beforr    the  "- 
HousB   Committed  on   Agriculture,   Feb- 
RUART  23,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on  food 
for  freedom  less  than  2  weeks  ago,  proposed 
that  "the  United  States  lead  the  world  In  a 
war  on  hunger."  You.  In  this  committee 
today,  are  beginning  to  mobilize  our  forces 
In  that  war. 

I  sincerely  believe  that,  as  you  begin  your 
deliberations  today,  you  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  set  In  motion  a  policy  and  a  program 
that  'Will  be  heralded  In  the  years  ahead  as 
one  of  history's  greatest  steps  forward.  This 
policy.  If  carried  out  successfully,  will  do 
much  to  advance  and  insure  a  bright  future 
for  American  agriculture.  It  wUl  provide 
continued  assurance  of  abundant  supplies 
of  high  quality  food  and  fiber  at  fair  prices 
for  all  Americans.  And  It  will  firmly  estab- 
lish theUnited  States  of  America  on  a  course 
of  world  leadership  toward  total  victory  in 
the  war  against  hunger — a  war  against  the 
enemy  of  all  mankind. 

Victory  In  this  war  'will  save  more  Uvea 
than  have  been  lost  in  all  the  wars  of  his- 
tory. In  opening  the  door  to  achieving  the 
potential  of  enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  people  In  all  nations  It  wUI 
open  the  door  to  progress  In  every  other 
aspect  of  their  lives. 

To  the  millions  of  people  In  the  newly 
Independent  and  developing  nations  of  the 
world,  victory  in  this  war  means  the  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  deep  and  urgent  aspirations 
for  higher  levels  of  living  under  freedom. 

To  those  In  the  highly  developed  nations 
that  already  enjoy  material  prosperity  In  a 
free  society.  It  means  continued  growth  la 
the  future  luider  conditions  that  make  their 
freedom  more  secvire. 

I  suggest  that  never  before  have  the  Agri- 
culture Committees  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  had  so  great  an  oppMtunity 
to  launch  a  policy  and  a  program  that  means 
so  much  to  so  many. 

A   NEW    PROGRAM 

In  this  opening  testimony  on  the  food- 
for-freedom  bill  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  I  should  like  to 
review  with  you  the  basic  reasons  for  this 
new  program. 

These  reasons  are  to  be  found  In  problems 
facing  the  world.  They  are  to  be  found  la 
new  conditions  prevailing  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

the  threat  of  hungek 
Tht    world-wide    problem,    only    recently 
commanding    -widespread    public    attention, 
has  been  highlighted  as  a  race  between  pop- 
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Illation  and  food  supply.  There  can  be  no 
better  tribute  to  the  breadth  of  vision  and 
the  high  sense  of  responsibility  of  this  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chairman,  than  the  fact  ttiat 
you  have  devoted  your  first  week  of  hear- 
ings to  testimony  on  the  nature  and  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  from  some  of  this 
Nation's  most  distinguished  and  competent 
authorities. 

You  have  heard  lucid  and  compelling  de- 
scriptions of  the  population  explosion  that 
has  come  upon  us  only  recently  as  death 
rates  in  developing  countries  have  sharply 
declined. 

You  have  beard  how  millions  of  lives  that 
have  been  saved  by  successful  public  health 
measures  are  now  threatened  by  hunger. 
Improved  food  production  In  these  countries 
has   not  kept  pace  with   Increased   needs. 

You  have  been  told  of  the  urgent  impor- 
tance of  policies  and  measures  to  control 
population  growth  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries But  even  if  such  policies  succeed  as 
well  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  there 
win  remain  an  urgently  critical  need  for 
food  for  at  least  one  or  two  decades  ahead. 

Some  of  the  authorities  to  whom  you  have 
listened  have  been  less  pessimistic  >[^an 
others.  But  all  who  have  given  serious 
study  to  the  problem  are  agreed  that  unless 
present  trends  are  altered  much  of  the  world 
will  face  famine  of  massive  proportions 
within  the  next  two  decades. 

Those  trends,  therefore,  must  be  changed. 

President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on  for- 
eign aid  and  on  education  and  health,  ex- 
pressed this  administration's  determination 
to  offer  help  to  those  countries  that  seek  to 
develop  effective  programs  of  population 
control. 

And.  In  his  message  on  food  for  freedom, 
the  President  charted  the  course  for  help  to 
those  countries  determined  to  become  more 
self-reliant  In  providing  enough  food  for 
their  people. 

If  these  policies  and  programs  are  adopted, 
and  If  the  developing  nations  will  do  their 
part,  the  trends  that  forecast  the  dark  sha- 
dow of  famine  can  be  reversed. 

The  population  trend  can  be  altered 
downward. 

The  food  production  trend  can  be  altered 
upward. 

It  Is  with  the  latter  that  we  are  primarily 
concerned  today.  We  are  concerned  with  it 
in  terms  of  its  import  for  a  world  In  which 
peace  and  freedom  can  prevail.  And  we  are 
concerned  with  It  in  terms  of  its  meaning 
lor  American  agriculture. 

VSOA'S    CONCCaN 

Long  before  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  publicized  world  food  needs  in 
black  headlines  with  even  blacker  forecasts. 
tta«  Department  of  Agriculture  was  seriously 
coQcamcd. 

Por  more  than  a  decade  the  USDA  has 
been  Involved  In  helping  to  meet  the  food 
needs  of  some  70  countries  under  Public 
Law  480.  True,  the  extent  to  which  our 
agricultural  abundance  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose  was  measured  by  that  which 
ccruld  be  termed  surplus.  Yet  the  914  bil- 
lion we  have  spent  in  providing  food  and 
fiber  to  developing  nations  have  done  more 
than  any  other  program  in  history  to  avert 
hunger,  malnutrition  and  fanUne. 

Our  Public  Law  480  program  has  been  In- 
creasingly directed  toward  encouraging  eco- 
nomic development.  We  have  consistently 
used  our  agricultural  surpluses  for  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible  under  existing 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibLIltles  of  this  office,  one  of  my  major 
concerns  was  to  insure  that  the  unparalleled 
productivity  o<  our  Anxerlcan  farms  would 
be  used  most  effectively — not  only  to  provide 
a  fair  reward  to  the  American  farmer  and 


abundant  supplies  to  the  American  consum- 
er— but  also  to  alleviate  hunger  and  want 
in  less  fortunate  countries.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept  the  Idea  that  there  was 
any  real  surplus,  in  human  terms,  as  long 
as  human  beings,  even  on  the  other  side  at 
the  globe,  suffer  for  want  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing. 

One  of  my  first  Inquiries,  back  in  1961, 
was  for  an  assessment  of  the  extent  of  the 
need  in  the  years  Immediately  ahead.  When 
I  found  that  there  was  no  ready  answer  I 
requested  the  Economic  Research  Service 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  world  food  needs. 
In  October  1961  we  published  the  World 
Food  Budget,  1962  and  1966. 

This  provided  our  first  comprehensive 
study  of  world  food  needs.  It  helped  to 
guide  our  programs  to  expand  commercial 
markets  for  the  products  of  American  farms. 
It  helped  us  to  plan  exports  under  our  food- 
for-pcace  program.  It  highlighted  the  op- 
portunity for  using  food  abundance  to  help 
build  self-sustaining  economies  in  countries 
receiving  food  aid. 

This  effort  was  only  a  beginning.  In  Oc- 
tober 1964  we  published  the  World  Food 
Budget.  1970.  This  study  presents  the  re- 
sults of  an  expanded  effort  to  examine  the 
supply  and  utilization  of  food  commodities 
throughout  the  world.  It  assesses  world 
food  needs  and  highlights  the  food  deficit 
that  prevails  in  two-thirds  of  the  world. 
It  evaluates  the  possibilities  of  closing  the 
food  gap.  And  it  outlines  the  problems  in- 
volved In  that  effort. 

In  its  cloelng  paragraph,  the  World  Pood 
Budget.  1970.  presents  the  following  conclu- 
sion: "While  U.S.  food  aid  wUl  likely  con- 
tinue to  play  an  important  role  in  helping 
developing  countries  meet  emergency  needs 
and  achieve  more  rapid  economic  growth, 
food  aid  is  at  best  a  temporary  and  inade- 
quate measure.  Higher  food  production  Is 
the  only  permanent  way  to  overcome  the 
food  gap  In  most  diet-deficient  countries, 
although  In  some  countries,  development  of 
nonfarm  resources  will  result  in  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  that  can  be  used  to  pay  for 
commercial  Imports  of  food." 

PBBSn>ENT  JOHNSON'S  CHARGE 

A  few  months  after  the  publication  of  the 
World  Food  Budget.  1970.  President  Johnson 
presented  his  1966  farm  message  to  the  Con- 
gress.    He  said  then : 

"The  disturbing  downward  trends  in  food 
output  per  person  In  both  Asia  and  Latin 
America  In  recent  years  must  be  reversed. 
And  these  trends  can  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed only  by  a  massive  nvobllizatlon  of 
resoixrces  In  both  the  food -deficit  countries 
and  the  advanced  countries  of  the  Industrial 
West. 

"We  must  use  both  our  agricultural  abun- 
dance and  our  technical  skills  In  agriculture 
to  assist  the  developing  nations  to  stand  on 
their  own  feet.  Under  otir  assistance  pro- 
grams we  wUl  make  full  use  of  the  agricul- 
tural know-how  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  In  the  land-grant  colleges  and 
State  universities.  We  will  enlist  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  private  agencies  and 
enterprises  of  all  kinds. 

"I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  others  concerned  to  study  and  recom- 
mend changes  tn  agricultural  policy  that  may 
be  needed  to  accomplish  these  goals." 

These  were  the  guidelines  under  which  we 
have  carried  out  studies  to  determine  what 
legislation  ought  to  be  p>roposed  as  the  cur- 
rent Public  Law  480  expires  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  sttidled  the  question  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
Telopment  and  other  agencies  and  depart- 
ments concerned.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations for  a  new  bill  are  made  In  the 
light  of  two  ma)or  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  Public  Law  480  was  enacted  back 
in  1964. 


roOD      NEXDS      INCREASI      BHARPLT — SURPLUSBB 
DBCUNE 

The  first  of  these  changes  1  have  already 
noted.  The  world  situation  In  terms  of  food 
needs  Is  much  more  alarming  today  than  it 
was  13  years  ago. 

The  seoond  cliange  arises  out  of  the  success 
of  our  domestic  farm  conimodlty  programs. 
With  the  legislation  you  enacted  last  year, 
and  the  laws  already  on  the  books,  we  have 
succeeded  In  supporting  farm  income  while 
gradually  eliminating  unwanted  surpluses. 
We  now  expect  that  within  a  few  years  avail- 
able stocks  of  most  agricultural  commodities 
will  have  declined  to  a  level  no  higher  than 
need  for  an  ever-normal  granary.  It  is  there- 
fore no  longer  possible  to  envisage  an  effec- 
tive program  of  food  aid  based  on  surplus 
commodities. 

Our  first  task  In  developing  a  new  program 
to  meet  these  changes  was  to  examine,  in  as 
specific  qiiantitative  terms  as  possible,  the 
extent  of  food  needs  that  can  be  expected  to 
occur  in  ald-reclpient  countries  In  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  In  this  task  we  built  on 
the  Information  that  has  been  brought  to- 
gether In  the  World  Pood  Budget,  1970,  but 
we  projected  our  estimates  forward  to  1975 
and  beyond.  We  then  related  the  needs  thus 
projected  to  America's  capacity  to  produce. 

MEASinUNO  •rHE  rOOD  DEFICIT 

In  estimating  the  magnitude  of  the  food 
gap  we  used  grain  as  an  Indicator  to  simplify 
our  projections.  On  the  production  side  we 
based  our  assumptions  on  a  continuation  of 
recent  trends  in  grain  production  in  the  de- 
veloping countries — rising  at  a  rate  of  about 
2.6  percent  annually,  barely  keeping  up  with 
population  growth. 

On  the  consumption  side,  however,  we 
recognized  that  recent  trends  are  unaccept- 
able. Per  capita  consumption — now  aver- 
aging 10  percent  below  minimum  standards — 
has  been  increasing  only  about  one- third  of  1 
percent  a  year.  At  this  rate  it  would  take 
three  decades  to  bring  the  calorie  content  of 
consumption  up  to  bare  minimum  standards. 

This  rate  is  clearly  unacceptable  to  the 
hungry  nations   themselves. 

It  Is  morally  unacceptable  to  us. 

We  therefore  based  our  estimates  on  a  more 
acceptable  target  that  Is  within  reach — the 
achievement  within  one  decade  of  an  average 
per  capita  consumption  that  would  meet 
minimum  standards. 

If  agriculture  in  these  countries  falls  to 
Improve  any  faster  than  Its  present  rate  they 
would  experience  very  little  overall  economic 
growth — because  so  large  a  proportion  of 
their  total  output  comes  from  the  agricul- 
tural sector.  This  means  that  these  coun- 
tries could  not  afford  to  pay  for  Imports  of 
food  to  fill  that  gap.  It  would  have  to  be 
provided  by  food  aid.  Let's  look  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  that  food  aid. 

Beginning  at  a  little  over  IB  million  tons,  It 
would  reach  25  million  tons  by  1970,  42  mil- 
lion tons  by  1975,  and  62  million  tons  by 
1960. 

CAN  U.S.  FOOD  rn.1,  the  cap? 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  supply  side.  This 
represents  the  amount  of  grain  that  would  be 
available  for  food  aid — over  and  above  all 
domestic  txses  and  commercial  exports — if 
American  farmers  were  to  bring  back  Into 
production  all  of  the  acres  now  diverted. 
This  Is  based  on  expected  yields  under  cur- 
rent price  levels,  and  therefore  represents 
more  feed  grains  than  wheat,  even  though 
wheat  Lb  most  useful  as  food  aid. 

This  study  assumes  that  If  diversion  pro- 
grams were  ended  all  diverted  acres  would 
probably  be  back  In  production  by  1970i 
That  accounts  for  the  sharp  rise  In  avail-! 
ability  shown  for  the  first  3  years.  After 
1970  the  more  gradual  rise  represents  an  ex- 
pected increase  In  yields  per  acre. 

If  we  were  to  follow  this  pattern,  by  1970 
we  would  be  producing  44  mllllcm  tons  more 
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than  food  aid  requirements.  By  1975  we 
would  still  have  an  annual  svu-plus  of  30  mil- 
lion tons.  (Where  would  we  put  It?)  By 
1980  there  would  still  be  a  small  annual 
siirplus. 

By  1985  there  would  be  no  way  to  fill  the 
gap.  As  President  Johnson  said  in  his  food- 
for-freedom  message,  "the  time  Is  not  far 
off  when  all  the  combined  production,  on  all 
of  the  acres,  of  all  the  agricuturally  pro- 
ductive nations,  will  not  meet  the  food  needs 
of  the  developing  nations — unless  present 
trends  are  changed." 

Tills  disaster  cannot  be  averted  by  calling 
back  into  production  all  of  our  diverted 
acres  and  shipping  the  surplus  to  the  hungry 
world.  It  Is  true  that  we  cotild  put  these 
acres  back  into  production.  We  could  use 
them  to  produce  some  60  million  more  tons 
of  grain  for  use  In  food  aid  programs.  If  o\ir 
commodity  programs  were  adjusted  so  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  this  grain  would  be 
wheat  ( which  now  constitutes  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  our  grain  shipments  under  Public 
Law  480)  the  cost  woiild  be  at  least  $2  billion 
higher  tlxan  present  programs.  (This  Is  as- 
suming that  we  would  maintain  farm  inccnne 
at  its  present  level.)  This  estimate  does  not 
Include  the  high  cost  of  constructing  In 
recipient  countries  the  port  and  related  fa- 
cilities that  would  b«  necessary  to  handle 
such  an  Increased  volume  of  food  aid. 

But  even  at  this  cost  we  could  only  post- 
pone the  disaster  for  a  few  years.  The 
greatest  cost  would  be  the  lost  years — the 
years  diirlng  which  those  massive  amounts 
of  our  grain  would  serve  as  a  crutch — as  a 
deterrent  to  delay  action  on  the  part  of  re- 
cipient countries  to  help  themselves.  We 
would  be  contributing  to,  rather  than  work- 
ing to  prevent,  that  disaster. 

ONLT    ONE   SOLUTION 

The  disaster  can  be  averted  In  only  one 
way — by  greatly  accelerating  the  expansion 
of  food  production  vrtthln  the  hungry  na- 
tions themselves. 

There  Is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  hungry 
nations  are  faced  with  a  tremendous  task  In 
Increasing  their  agricultural  productivity. 
Those  most  densely  popiilated  will  have  to 
do  It  the  hard  way  by  increasing  yields,  for 
they  already  have  under  cultivation  most  of 
their  available  acres. 

Their  efforts  to  Increase  yields  face  many 
serious  roadblocks.  Scone  of  them  even  lack 
sufficient  government  stability  for  the  estab- 
lislinient  of  effective  jKjllcles.  Most  of  them 
lack  Incentives  adequate  to  make  It  wwth 
while  for  farmers  to  make  any  great  effort  to 
produce  more.  They  face  low  rates  of 
literacy,  lack  of  know-how.  and  the  absence 
of  means  by  which  to  help  farmers  use 
new  and  better  methods.  Essential  pur- 
chased Inputs  (fertilizer  and  other  chemi- 
cals, machines,  and  tools)  are  scarce,  and  the 
hungry  nations  have  little  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  buy  them.  Lack  of  roads, 
niarlcetlng  facilities,  farmers'  cooperatives, 
and  sources  of  credit  are  other  handicaps. 
Most  of  them  are  In  tropical  regions  where 
agricultural  research  and  technological  ad- 
vance lag  far  behind  that  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
world. 

With  all  these  handicaps,  these  hungry  na- 
tions vrtll  need  to  increase  their  agricultural 
productivity  at  a  rate  higher  than  that  ever 
achieved  by  the  agriculturally  productive  na- 
t!on."=.  Clearly  the  task  cannot — must  not — 
be  delayed. 

HELPING   NATIONS   TO    HELP   THEMSELVES 

This  is  why  the  food-for-freedom  program 
places  highest  emphasis  on  self-help. 

We  can  and  will  provide  technical  and 
capital  assistance  to  help  those  coim.triea 
that  undertake  effective  programs  to  in- 
crease their  own  ability  to  provide  food  foe 
their  people. 


We  can  and  vrill  help  to  fill  the  gap  In 
their  food  and  fiber  needs  as  they  pursue 
those  self-help  efforts  and  until  they  reach  a 
level  of  self-reliance  where  they  can  either 
produce  or  buy  what  they  need. 

The  task  Ls  difficult,  but  not  impossible. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  studied 
in  detail  increases  in  agricultural  productiv- 
ity over  the  years  1948  to  1963  of  26  develop- 
ing countries,  some  In  each  of  the  major  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  world.  Twelve  out  of 
the  twenty-six  have  Increased  their  agricul- 
tural production  at  annual  compound  rates 
of  more  than  4  percent  per  year.  This  sur- 
passes rales  ever  achieved  by  the  new  eco- 
iioniically  advanced  nations  over  comparable 
periods  of  time. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  in  varying 
degrees  to  their  success.  The  12  coxintrles 
differ  widely  in  climate,  literacy  rates,  land 
resources,  culture,  and  governmental  sys- 
tems. They  had  only  one  factor  In  com- 
mon— a  national  determination  to  carry  out 
self-help  policies  to  improve  their  food  pro- 
duction. 

With  similar  determination  and  with  as- 
sistance from  tiighly  developed  nations,  other 
countries  can  do  as  well.  An  annual  average 
Increase  in  agricultural  production  of  4  or 
5  percent  would  go  a  long  way  toward  de- 
feating hunger  in  the  decade  ahead. 

The  food-for-fieedMn  program  Is  directed 
toward  that  goal.  It  Is  directed  also  toward 
one  apsect  of  that  goal  that  deals  with  qual- 
ity as  well  as  quantities  of  food. 

One  of  the  most  serious  manifestations  of 
hunger  In  the  developing  nations  lies  in  nu- 
tritional deficiencies,  particularly  the  lack  of 
proteins  and  vitamins,  among  Infants  and 
young  children.  It  is  estimated  that  In  the 
developing  nations  of  the  free  world  s<:»ne  171 
million  children  under  6  years  of  age  and  98 
million  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  suffer 
seriously  from  malnutrition.  Millions  die  be- 
cause malnutrition  has  sapped  their  resist- 
ance to  childhood  diseases.  Millions  who  sur- 
vive are  permanently  handicapped,  physically 
and/or  mentally.  Progress  in  education  as 
well  as  the  nation's  capacity  to  carry  on  vig- 
orous economic  development  are  seriously 
retarded  by  ^e  degree  of  malnutrition  that 
prevails  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Today  we  know  how  to  meet  such  nutri- 
tional deficiencies.  We  have  developed  new 
methods  by  which  essential  food  require- 
ments can  be  produced  and  processed  at  low 
cost.  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
are  stepping  up  our  own  actlvties  to  meet 
the  problem  of  malnutrition. 

Other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government  are 
also  attacking  this  problem.  The  AID  Is  al- 
ready fortifying  donations  under  Its  Public 
Law  480  programs.  I  know  that  you  will  hear 
more  about  this  aspect  of  the  war  on  hunger 
when  Mr.  Bell  presents  his  testimony. 

WAR     ON     MANT     FRONTS 

Our  Government  is  mobilizing  for  the  war 
on  hunger  on  many  fronts.  One  of  these 
fronts  was  described  by  President  Johnson 
in  his  message  on  foreign  aid.  He  proposed 
that  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment increase  its  effort  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture by  more  than  one-third,  to  a  total 
of  nearly  $500  million.  One-third  of  thl* 
total  will  finance  Imports  of  fertilizer  fr<»n 
the  United  States.  The  remainder  will  fi- 
nance: Transfer  of  efficient  farming  tech- 
niques; Improvement  of  roads,  marketing  and 
Irrigation  facilities;  establishment  of  exten- 
sion services,  cooperatives  and  credit  facili- 
ties; purchases-  of  American  farm  equipment 
and  pesticldea^esearch  on  soil  and  seed  im- 
provements. I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bell  win 
emphasize  the  Importance  of  this  effort  to 
assist  these  natlona  to  help  themselvea. 

The  President's  message  on  health  and  ad- 
ucaUcn  likewise  offers  Intanslva  new  pro- 
grama,  many  of  which  will  vitbmr  directly  or 
Indirectly  benefit  tha  agrictiltur*  of  tb*  de- 


veloping countries  and  help  to  win  the  war 
on  hunger. 

THE    FOOD    FOR    FBEEDOIC    ACT 

You  in  this  committee  are  now  taking  un- 
der consideration  a  major  front  In  this  war. 
Two  companion  bills  are  before  you,  one  to 
authorize  a  new  5-year  food  aid  program  to 
replace  Public  Law  480  when  it  expires  on 
December  31,  1966,  and  one  to  provide  for 
an  "ever-normal  granary"  by  setting  up  com- 
modity reserves. 

The  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  of  1966  has  two 
new  features  of  utmost  Importance. 

FOOD    AID    LINKED    TO    SELF-HELP 

The  first  is  the  emphasis  on  self-help. 
This  principle  Is  referred  to  four  times  In 
the  bill  Itself.  It  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  our  food-aid  program. 

This  link  between  self-help  and  food  aid 
is  essential  to  economic  progress  and  growth 
in  recipient  countries.  Instead  of  becMnlng 
increasingly  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  they  can  build  toward  the  freedom 
that  com«j  only  with  self-reliance.  Instead 
of  an  economy  whose  growth  is  seriously 
held  back  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  rural  areas  are  still  outside  the 
market  economy,  the  recipient  nation  can 
look  forward  to  the  overall  economic  progress 
that  follows  when  agriculture  becomes  more 
progressive  and  prosperous.  Only  when 
farm  people  begin  to  both  buy  and  sell  will 
these  countries  really  begin  to  move  their 
economies  forward. 

The  link  between  self-help  and  food  aid  Is 
likewise  Important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Paradoxical  as  It  may  seem, 
agricultural  development  In  the  poor  and 
hungry  nations  offers  to  us  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  expanding  exports  of  the  products 
of  our  farms  and  factories. 

We  know  that  economic  development  is 
the  basis  for  expanded  conunercial  trade. 
We  have  seen  proof  of  that  many  times  in 
recent  years  as  we  have  observed  how  dollar 
sales  of  U.S.  farm  products  have  climbed  in 
countries  where  economic  growth  is  taking 
place  most  rapidly.  For  example,  dollar  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  farm  products  in  the  5  fiscal 
years  1961-65  Increased  over  the  6  years 
1955-59  by  16  times  In  Greece;  bf  13  times 
In  Taiwan;  by  10  times  in  Spain.  They  al- 
most doubled  in  I»ttel,  and  Increased  by 
one  and  one-half  times  In  Hong  KcHig.  We 
have  further  observed  that  for  every  10- 
percent  increase  in  Incomes  In  developing 
countries  we  can  expect  their  Imports  of  our 
Agricultural  products  on  commercial  terms 
to  Increase  by  16  percent. 

And  since  economic  development  In  the 
hungry  nations  depends  so  much  on  in- 
creased agricultural  progress,  It  Is  only  by 
hastening  that  progress  that  we  can  hope  to 
begin  to  tap  the  great  potential  market  that 
lies   dormant  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Finally,  the  link  between  self-help  and 
food  aid  is  of  ptaramount  Importance  because 
it  Is  the  only  way  to  Insure  victory  In  the  war 
against  hunger.  By  means  of  this  link,  food 
from  American  farms  today  can  help  to  in- 
sure that,  by  that  time  In  the  future  when 
needs  would  be  so  great  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  met  by  American  productivity,  pro- 
ductivity In  the  developing  world  will  have 
Increased  enough  to  meet  the  need.  It  Is 
only  by  this  link  with  self-help  that  Ameri- 
can food  aid  can  make  Its  major  contribution 
to  banishing  famine  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

KND   OF   SITRPLXTS    CONCEPT 

The  second  new  feature  of  importance  in 
the  Pood  for  Freedom  Act  la  the  elimination 
ot  the  surplus  reqtilrement.  Cotnmodltles 
to  be  furnished  would  be  those  d^rmlned 
to  be  available  by  the  Secretary  g^  Agricul- 
ture, taking  Into  accotmt  productive  capac- 
Uj,  domeetle  requirements,  farm  and  con- 
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rumer  price  levels,  commercial  export*,  and 
adequate  carryover. 

Fiiod-for-treedoin  needs  would  be  taken 
Into  account  by  the  Secretary  when  be  exer- 
cises bis  responslbUlUes  under  domestic 
farm  programs.  These  programs  are  flexible 
enough  so  that  production  can  now  be  geared 
to  potential  use.  They  will  be  administered 
so  that  American  agrlctilture  will  produce 
enough  food  and  fiber  to  meet  domestic 
needs,  commercial  exports,  food  aid  for  those 
developing  countries  that  are  determined  to 
help  themselves,  and  reserves  adequate  to 
meet  any  emergency  and  to  Insure  price 
stability. 

Commodities  available  to  food  recipient 
countries  will  no  longer  be  as  limited  as 
they  have  been  In  the  past.  The  commodity 
"mix"  sent  abroad  under  concessional  pro- 
grams will  be  geared  to  the  kind  needed 
rather  than  circumscribed  by  the  kinds  held 
In  stocks.  We  can  expect  the  trend  to  be  In 
the  direction  of  commodities  with  special 
nutritional  values. 

Other  features  of  the  Food  for  Freedom 
Act  reflect  the  best  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480. 

Emphasis  on  expanding  International 
trade  and  building  markets  for  American 
farm  products  Is  continued,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  long-term  development  of 
markets  expanding  under  the  Impact  of  eco- 
nomic growth,  nnanclng  will  continue 
under  the  Oommodlty  Credit  Corporation. 
Private  trade  channels  will  be  used  to  the 
mazlm\im  extent  practicable.  Usual  mar- 
ketings will  continue  to  be  safeguarded. 
I>oiiatlon  programs  through  voluntary  agen- 
cies will  continue.  There  will  be  Increased 
emphasis  on  combating  malnutrition  both 
In  terms  of  selection  of  the  commodities  and 
m  the  authorization  of  the  CCC  to  finance 
the  enrichment  of  foods. 

In  the  proposed  act  all  sales,  whether  for 
foreign  currencies  or  for  dollars  on  credit 
terms,  are  placed  under  title  I.  The  policy 
Is  established  to  shift  from  foreign  currency 
sales  to  dollar  credit  sales  at  a  progressive 
rate,  so  that  the  transition  can  be  completed 
by  December  31.  1971.  except  for  U.S.  require- 
ments for  foreign  currencies. 

All  donation  programs  will  be  tmder  title 
n  ot  the  act.  Donations  are  authorized  for 
such  purposes  as  to  meet  emergency  food 
needs,  to  provide  food-for-work  community 
and  economic  development  programs  and  to 
carry  out  the  U.S.  pledge  to  the  world  food 
program. 

Title  m  provides  for  uses  that  may  be 
made  of  foreign  currencies  that  accrue  from 
foreign  currency  sales.  Among  the  author- 
ised purposes  are:  To  finance  US.  expenses 
abroad:  to  develop  new  markets  for  U.S. 
agricultural  commodities:  to  procure  equip- 
ment for  common  defense;  to  promote  eco- 
nomic development:  to  finance  educational 
exchange  programs:  to  make  Cooley  loans: 
and  to  finance  research.  Any  US.  agency 
having  authority  to  operate  abroad  can  use 
those  currencies  to  carry  out  its  programs. 

I  know  you  will  study  this  bill  carefully. 
I  will  be  glad  to  go  over  it  with  you  to  an- 
•w«r  any  specific   questions  you  may  have. 
rooD  Aico  riBBt  axsnvxs 

The  companion  bill  recommended  by  the 
President  would  authorize  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  reserves  of  farm  commodi- 
ties. This  bill  Is  Important  to  the  [>eople 
of  the  United  States  as  consumers,  to  our 
customers  abroad,  and  to  those  developing 
oountrtes  who  must  depend  on  our  food  for 
a  few  more  years. 

For  many  years,  the  need  for  such  reserve 
policy  has  been  overshadowed  by  concern 
with  excessive  supplies  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. But  wise  legislation,  improved  ad- 
ministration of  our  farm  programs  and  in- 
creased foreign  demands  have  now  depleted 
the  stocks  of  most  farm  eommodltles.  We 
do  not   want  to   peVmlt  the  Inventories  of 


key  food  commodities  to  decrease  to  the 
point  that  we  cannot  meet  our  domestic, 
export  and  food-for-freedom  commltmenU 
and  still  have  a  safeguard  against  an  un- 
foreseeable Increase  In  demand  or  an  un- 
expected reduction  In  supply. 

The  bin  would  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  establish  and  main- 
tain reserves  of  agricultural  commodities 
primarily  to  assure  a  continuous,  adequate, 
and  stable  supply  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments at  fair  and  reasonable  prices,  and  also 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  commercial  ex- 
ports, domestic  food  programs,  and  the 
food-for-freedom  program. 

The  commodities  to  be  reserved  and  the  re- 
serve quantities  for  each  marketing  year 
would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture after  consultation  with  other  Inter- 
ested agencies  such  as  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State.  They  would  be  an- 
nounced In  advance  of  the  marketing  year. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  adjust 
support  prices,  acreage  allotments,  and  mar- 
keting quotas  to  achieve  the  production 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  reserves. 
CoRunodltles  In  the  reserve  would  be  avail- 
able for  disposal  through  sales,  barter,  dona- 
tions, or  redemption  of  payment-ln-klnd  cer- 
tificates. 

Such  a  reserve  Is  not  a  new  idea — it  was 
the  basic  principle  of  the  ever-normal  gra- 
nary. In  periods  when  supplies  exceed  expec- 
tations and  needs,  we  set  aside  a  reserve  for 
periods  of  unusual  demand  or  a  short  crop. 

Actually,  public  concern  over  reeerve  levels 
for  agricultural  products  goes  back  nearly  15 
years  to  a  report  entitled,  "Reserve  Levels  for 
Storable  Farm  Producto,"  published  In  1953 
as  Senate  Docim:ient  No.  130. 

Department  specialists  estimated  at  that 
time  that  a  reserve  of  350  to  400  million 
bushels  of  wheat  held  by  CCC,  In  addition  to 
normal  working  stocks  of  around  100  million 
bushels  held  by  the  trade,  would  have  been 
sufHclent  to  offset  the  effecta  of  one  serious 
drought  year  followed  by  a  moderate  drought 
year. 

For  com  and  other  feed  grains,  a  reserve 
supply  of  700  to  800  million  bushels  would 
have  been  sufficient.  In  addition  to  normal 
working  stocks  of  around  300  million  bushels 
held  In  trade  channels. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  done  additional 
research  on  this  problem,  much  of  which 
contributed  to  the  1964  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Agricultural  Advisory  Commission  on 
the  subject. 

Under  present  law.  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Is  under  a  mandate  to  dispose 
of  iU  stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible  consistent 
with  Ita  price-support  program  and  orderly 
market.  The  proposed  legislation  would  per- 
mit us  to  stop  short  of  total  disposition  of 
our  Inventories,  to  use  the  reserve  to  meet 
priority  needs,  and  to  encourage  production 
of  those  Items  for  which  larger  reserves  are 
needed. 

Wheat  and  dairy  products  offer  current  ex- 
amples of  how  this  authority  might  be  \ised. 
Our  wheat  stocks  will  have  been  reduced  to 
about  a  reserve  level  by  next  June  80.  We 
have  advised  spring  wheatgrowers  that  there 
will  not  be  a  program  to  reduce  1964  acreages 
below  allotments.  If  It  appears  by  midyear 
that  the  June  30,  1967.  stocks  will  be  below 
reserve  needs,  we  may  wish  to  Increase  wheat 
allotments  by  enough  to  buUd  our  stocks  to 
reserve  levels  by  mid- 1968. 

Dairy  producta  are  currently  In  short  sup- 
ply. We  have  virtually  no  inventory,  al- 
though we  expect  to  acquire  some  products 
again  this  spring.  We  have  already  an- 
nounced our  ofTer  to  purchase  dairy  producta 
for  school  lunch  programs  at  market  prices 
above  support  levels.  Under  this  bill,  au- 
thority would  be  provided  to  take  actions  to 
build  up  leserve  stocks  if  that  course  of  ac- 
tion seemed  to  be  required  to  assure  adequata 
supplies  and  stable  prices. 


CCC  inventorlee  of  rice,  fats  and  oils,  and 
nonfat  dry  milk,  are  presently  low.  but  some 
of  these  commodities  may  be  Increased  as  a 
result  of  1966  production. 

To  the  extent  possible,  reserve  commodities 
would  be  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  overall  inven- 
tory for  the  particular  commodity  without 
Individual  lot  specification.  Government- 
owned  stocks  of  reserve  commodities  in  most 
cases  would  be  stored  under  existing  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  storage  contracts, 
and  handled  In  the  same  manner  as  price- 
support  commodities — utilizing  the  usual 
and  customary  channels  of  trade.  Reserve 
inventories  would  be  stored  In  or  as  near  the 
area  of  production  as  possible  so  as  to  mini- 
mize the  cost  of  transportation  and  handling 
and  to  permit  greater  flexibility  In  making 
dispositions. 

Our  alms  would  l>e  to  use  the  rererve  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  the  national  Interest. 
Under  emergeiicy  conditions,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  emergency  would  dictate  the 
disposal  procedures  to  be  followed.  Under" 
normal  circumstances,  dispositions  from  the 
reeerve  would  be  made  under  procedures 
now  used  for  disposition  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  price  support  Inventories.  We 
would  plan  to  announce  oxir  procedures  as 
far  In  advance  as  possible,  so  that  producers 
and  the  trade  could  make  their  plans  for  the 
year. 

This  Is  an  Important  bill  at  a  crucial  time. 
We  need  It  to  protect  our  consumers  at  home. 
We  may  need  It  to  meet  oommitmenta 
abroad. 

It  will  supplement  the  food  for  freedom 
program. 

THE  OPtRATlON   OF  THE   NEW  PROORAM 

In  many  ways,  the  new  food-for-freedom 
program  will  operate  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  operation  of  our  food-for-peace  program 
under  Public  Law  480.  But  the  new  legisla- 
tion, designed  to  meet  new  conditions  and 
urgent  needs  In  the  years  ahead,  will  call 
for  some  significant  modifications  in  the 
operation  of  the  program.  We  expect  that 
these  will  evolve  with  experience.  But  I  know 
you  are  interested  in  our  expectation  as  to 
how  the  new  features  of  the  program  will 
be  Implemented.  I  will  try  to  summarize 
some  of  the  highlights  of  these  new  features. 
CXEATKR  aESPONsiBn.rrT 

Food-for-freedom  programs  and  domestic 
farm  commodity  programs,  while  not  dep>end- 
ent  upon  each  other,  must  complement  each 
other.  This  will  add  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  administer  commodity  pro- 
grams in  a  manner  that  will  assure  the  avail- 
ability of  commodities  needed  for  food  aid 
as  well  as  to  meet  all  domestic  /equlrementa 
and  commercial  exporta. 

Our  oommodlty  programs  axe  flexible 
enough  for  us  to  meet  that  requirement, 
especially  when  buttressed  by  legislation  for 
the  establishment  of  commodity  reserves. 
We  expect  that  quantities  needed  for  food  aid 
may  Increase  In  the  years  ahead.  As  needs 
Increase  we  can  call  back  Into  production 
some  of  the  acres  now  diverted. 

Obviously,  if  this  is  to  be  done  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  It  will  require  more  for- 
ward planning,  a  more  careful  evaluation  of 
prospective  needs  and  probable  supplies,  than 
was  required  when  food  aid  was  generally 
limited  to  "surplu-s"  commodities.  The  re- 
sources and  procedures  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  for  estimat- 
ing needs  on  both  a  short-  and  long-range 
basis  win  need  to  be  expanded.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  need  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  foreign  policy  aspecta  of  food  aid 
and  the  degree  of  success  of  self-help  efforts 
In  recipient  countries  before  he  can  make 
final  detarmlnatlon  about  conunodlty  pro- 
grams. 


ADAPTATION      OF      EXISTING      INTERAGENCT 
PROCEDURES 

A  higher  level  of  Interagency  coordination 
will  be  further  Implemented  by  adapting  ex- 
isting interagency  op>eratlng  procedures  that 
have  worked  well  under  the  old  program. 

Coordination  under  Public  Law  480  has 
been  carried  out  through  the  Interagency 
Staff  Committee,  on  which  representatives  of 
Agriculture,  State.  AID,  Defense,  Treasury, 
Commerce,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
meet  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  USDA. 
I  would  expect  something  like  this  inter- 
agency structure  to  continue,  but  that  its 
increased  responsibilities  would  enhance  Ita 
Importance. 

CLOSER  COORDINATION  OF  FOOD  AID  WITH  OTHER 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

The  new  food-for-freedom  program  con- 
templates closer  coordination  of  food  aid 
with  other  assistance  programs  directed 
toward  food  and  agriculture  in  recipient 
countries.  President  Johnson,  in  his  message 
on  food  for  freedom,  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  unified  effort.  He  said:  "To  strengthen 
these  programs  our  food  aid  and  economic 
assistance  must  be  closely  linked.  Together 
they  must  relate  to  efforts  in  developing 
countries  fO  Improve  their  own  agriculture. 
The  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture 
and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment will  work  together  even  more  closely 
than  they  have  In  the  past  In  the  planning 
and  Implementation  of  coordinated  pro- 
grams." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
AID  have  for  several  years  been  developing 
closer  working  relationships  with  each  other 
in  the  food  aid  part  ot  VS.  assistance  pro- 
grams. But  the  kind  of  unified  effort  to 
which  the  President  referred  means  that 
Agriculture  will  also  be  called  upon  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  planning  of  agricultural  as- 
sistance activities  and  In  reviewing  the 
progress  made  In  agricultural  development. 

TTiis  means  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
develop  closer  interagency  operating  rela- 
tionships that  will  involve  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  In  a  shared  concern  for — not 
only  the  food  component  of  assistance  pro- 
grams— but  also  that  part  of  economic  as- 
sistance that  relates  to  self-help  In  the  agri- 
culture related  sectors  of  developing  nations. 

This  planning  Is  primarily  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  AID.  In  discussing  this  problem 
with  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Bell  and  I  have 
agreed  that  both  the  AID  and  the  USDA 
could  carry  out  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities most  constructively  if  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  accepted 
AID'S  invitation  to  participate  In  the 
planning — particularly  for  those  major  aid- 
recipient  countries  where  problems  of  food 
and  agriculture  are  of  critical  Importance. 

Specific  procedures  will  be  worked  out 
under  which  such  participation  in  agricul- 
tural planning  can  be  carried  out  effectively. 
Through  such  participation  the  Secretary 
would  be  currently  Informed  about  the  level 
of  success  of  self-help  efforta,  and  of  needs 
which  Agriculture  might  be  called  upon  to 
meet. 

INCREASED    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    FROM    USDA 

President  Johnson  also  pointed  out  that 
AID'S  policy  of  "calling  uix>n  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  assume  Increasing 
responsibilities  through  Ita  International 
Agricultural  Development  Service"  would 
"become  even  more  Important  as  we  In- 
crease our  emphasis  on  assisting  developing 
nations  to  help  themselves." 

Mr.  Bell  has  Indicated  his  hope  that  the 
USDA  wlU  be  increasingly  helpful  In  this 
area.  We  have  Just  signed  a  new  Inter- 
agency agreement  under  which  AID  seeks  to 
"enlist  as  fully  and  effectively  as  possible  on 
a  partnership  basis  the  pertinent  resources 
of  the  Department  in  planning,  executing 
and  evaluating  those  portions  of  the  foreign 


assistanca  program  In  which  It  has  special 
competence."  Under  this  agreement  we  ex- 
pect to  expand  USDA's  p€irtlclpatlon  through 
participating  agency  service  agreementa  with 
the  AID. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  thus 
become  Increasingly  Involved  In  providing 
technical  assistance  In  agriculture  and  re- 
lated fields.  We  will  be  able  to,  as  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "extend  to  world  problems  In  food 
and  agriculture  the  kind  of  cooperative  re- 
lationships we  have  developed  with  the 
States,  universities,  farm  organizations,  and 
private  Industry." 

ErFECnVE    ENCOURAGEMENT    OF    SELF-HELP 

The  new  food-for-freedom  program  can 
truly  be  an  Instrument  under  which  the  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  are  now  threatened  by 
famine  under  present  trends  can  be  saved. 
But  this  will  result  only  If  it  proves  effecUve 
in  changing  those  trends  by  stimulating,  en- 
couraging, and — if  necessary — insisting  on 
effective  self-help  measures.  This  may  mean 
agreements  for  no  longer  than  1  year,  with 
provisions  for  periodic  reviews  of  progress 
made  toward  self-reliance. 

A    FORECAST 

I  should  like  to  conclude  this  testimony 
by  sharing  with  you  my  own  forecast  of  the 
course  of  this  new  war  against  hunger — a 
view  of  the  potential  outcome  of  the  fright- 
ening race  between  population  and  food 
supply. 

I  make  this  forecast  In  the  light  of  an- 
other explosion  that  has  taken  place  In  our 
generation — one  that  can  hold  far  greater 
meaning,  and  that  certainly  holds  far 
g^reater  hope,  than  the  explosion  of  popula- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge 
that  characterizes  our  times. 

Science  and  technology  have  progressed  so 
far  that  It  is  now  physically  possible  to  pro- 
duce enough  for  abundance  for  all. 

But  science  and  technology  have  likewise 
progressed  so  fast  In  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial fields  that  our  knowledge  about  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  relationships 
necessary  to  realize  that  abundance  has  not 
caught  up. 

This  gap  lies  behind  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant statementa  that  I  find  In  the  World 
Pood  Budget,  1970:  "The  race  Is  not  so  much 
one  between  population  and  food  supply  but 
a  race  between  what  could  be  done  and  what 
will  be  done." 

What  could  be  done  has  been  largely  de- 
termined by  scientific  and  technological 
progress. 

What  will  be  done  can  be  Influenced  In  a 
large  measure  by  how  you,  In  this  committee, 
take  the  lead  In  launching  an  all-out  war 
on  hunger  by  passing  the  Pood  for  Freedom 
Act  of  1966. 

Under  this  food-for-freedom  program,  I 
foresee.  In  the  years  ahead : 

A  likely  increase  In  our  food  aid  programs, 
as  they  are  used  to  meet  the  deficit  in  de- 
veloping countries  making  a  major  effort  to 
Increase  their  own  food  production. 

A  consequent  corresponding  increase  In 
American  farm  production,  responsibly  car- 
ried out  under  our  flexible  farm  programs. 
As  I  see  It,  some,  but  not  all,  of  our  diverted 
acres  will  be  needed  In  the  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

A  gradual  shift  from  aid  to  txade,  tmder 
which  our  declining  exports  for  food  for  free- 
dom would  be  more  than  made  up  by  In- 
creasing exports  on  commercial  terms.  Tliess 
increased  exporta  for  dollars  would  be  » 
product  of  the  development  that  our  food 
aid  had  helped  to  bring  about. 

As  agricultural  progress  would  stimulate 
accelerated  economic  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  I  would  hope  to  see  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  rising  incomes,  and  a  growing 
volume  of  international  trade.  As  poverty, 
dependence,  and  lnsec\irity  decline,  and  as 
more  of  the  developing  nations  become  abls 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet  and  enter  the  la- 


ternational  commercial  market,  I  would  ex- 
pect a  more  rational  pattern  of  International 
trade  to  develop.  That  would  mean,  tar  the 
American  farmer,  a  very  substantial  Increase 
In  our  exporta  of  those  commodities  for  which 
we  have  a  real  comparative  advantage. 

Most  Important  of  all,  I  would  look  for- 
ward hopefully  to  a  future  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, where  peace  would  be  more  secure  and 
freedom  more  widely  cherished  because  the 
fear  of  hunger  no  longer  threatened  the  peo- 
ple of  any  nation. 

The  food-for-freedom  program  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  less  than  2  weeks  ago  is 
directed  toward  that  goal.  Its  appeal  has 
already  aroused  deep  Interest  around  the 
world. 

I  have  seen  cables  and  reports  telling  of 
that  appeal.  I  have  personally  seen  the  hope 
that  kind  of  program  offers  to  the  peasanta 
In  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  of  America  today  has  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  use  Its  abun- 
dance to  the  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, the  bill — and  the  opportunity — are 
in  your  hands. 


School  Aid  Funds  Should  Be  Restored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNkCTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
became  a  Member  of  Congress  a  little 
more  than  3  years  ago  in  January  1963, 
my  first  speech  and  the  first  bill  I  Intro- 
duced dealt  with  education.  At  that  lime 
time  I  introduced  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  under  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts In  impacted  areas.  I  cited  figures 
to  show  how  the  schools  throughout  the 
Nation  and  also  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut have  benefited  over  the  years  from 
these  two  programs. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  over  the 
fact  that  the  budget  recently  submitted 
to  Congress  provides  for  a  drastic  cut  In 
these  funds  from  an  estimated  need^ 
$416  million  to  $183,400,000.  A  cut  of 
this  size  will  seriously  aCFect  a  number  of 
school  districts  and  communities  in  my 
district,  especially  in  southeastern  Con- 
necticut where  there  are  several  Impor- 
tant Government  installations  and  in- 
dustrial plants  working  on  important 
Government  contracts. 

In  the  past  week  or  two  I  have  received 
several  letters  and  telegrams  from  school 
superintendents  and  chairmen  of  local 
boards  of  education  emphasizing  how  the 
proposed  cuts  will  affect  their  school  sys- 
tem and  pleading  for  a  restoration  of 
funds.  I  am  forwarding  these  letters  to 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  han- 
dling this  legislation  for  its  considera- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  Insert 
copies  of  these  letters  into  the  Record 
so  that  other  colleagues  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  problem  and  the  difficulties  this  is 
causing  for  our  school  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  am  inserting  several  letters, 
telegrams,  and  a  newspaper  article  on 
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the  subject  published  In  the  February  18. 
1966,  issue  of  the  New  London.  Conn^ 
Day.   They  are  as  follows ; 

Stokimoton  Pttbuc  SCHOOI^. 
Pawcatuck,  Conn..  February  18,  1966. 
Ron.  WnxiAM  St.  Oivok. 

Repre tentative  in  Congresa,  Second  Connect- 
icut   District,    House    Office    Building, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 
Dkas  Mx.  9r.  Onox:  We  have  learned  that 
an  effort  will  be  made  In  the  Bouse  Appro- 
priation     Education      Subcommittee      next 
Wednesday  to  Include  action  of  940  nUUIon 
tn  an  emergency  supplemental  appropriation 
bUl  to  Insure  100-percent  payments  on  1965- 
M    entitlements    established    under    Public 
Law  874.  81st  Congreas. 

We  hope  that  you  can  8e«  your  way  clear 
to  encourage  favorable  action  by  the  sub- 
committee on  this  item  and  to  support  it 
throughout  its  course  through  the  House. 

W«  understand  that  the  largest  single 
factor  in  producing  a  deficiency  In  the  1065- 
M  budget  appropriations  for  the  Public  Law 
874  program  Is  the  recent  legislation  kywer- 
Ing  the  minimum  requirement  for  ellgl- 
bUlty  of  the  large  cities  (those  having  over 
85,000  ADA)  to  3  p«Kent  federally  con- 
nected, the  same  as  with  all  others.  This 
moire  was  well  JuatUled  but  In  effect  It 
learea  the  rest  of  us  In  the  position  of  being 
forced  to  contribute  toward  meeting  the 
newly  eetabllabed  entitlements  of  the  large 
clUes. 

As  always.  It  Is  Important  that  estimated 
Inontne  from  this  source,  based  as  it  Is  on 
the  formula  embodied  In  the  law.  be  de- 
pendable In  local  school  budgets.  Our  loss 
would  not  be  large  as  current  flgrires  go. 
roughly  96.000.  out  of  an  estimated  935,000. 
but  every  bit  counts. 

On  the  project  for  Public  taw  874  Income 
tn  1086-67  and  beyond,  we  await  with  appre- 
hanalon  the  proposals  for  reylslons  In  the 
program  expected  to  be  preaented  soon  to  the 
Congress  to  acccoapUsh  the  cut  which  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  made  In  the  fiscal 
1967  proposed  appropriation  from  an  esti- 
mated need  of  9416  million  on  the  law's  pres- 
ent basis  to  9183  million,  we  are  told.  Again. 
we  hope  that  you  will  be  willing  to  oppose 
duuigea  In  the  eesentlsl  present  operative 
proTtstons  which  has  for  15  years  served  such 
a  worthy  purpose  for  towns  like  those  In  our 
area. 

Prom  what  we  have  learned  about  likely 
proposals  stemming  from  the  Stamford  Re- 
search Institute  survey  it  appears  quite  prob- 
able that  the  town  of  Stonlngton  will  become 
Ineligible  for  any  funds.  When  we  learned 
the  actual  provisions  o<  the  proposed  new 
legislation,  we  may  wlab  you  further  use  to 
Its  effect  OD  us. 

A  curious  notion  appears  to  have  gained 
I  currency  even  in  the  Congress,  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
190S  makes  up  at  least  In  part  for  the  pros- 
pective losses  to  be  Incurred  by  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  been  receiving  payments 
under  Public  Law  874.  The  new  law.  worthy 
as  Its  objects  are.  serves  entirely  different 
purposes,  and  In  no  way  compensates  local 
»ch"A'  districts  for  school  expense  burdens 
borne  on  account  of  Federal  activities. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  receiving  many  com- 
munications on  these  matters  but  we  would 
appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  can  advise  us 
Ot  your  positloa  at  this  crucial  Juncture. 
Sincerely  yours, 

SromwoTOit  Public  Schools. 
THoicaa  P.  Cuanw. 

Superintendent. 

Lbdtaso  Boaas  or  SDtrcATioif , 
Ledyard,  Coaa.,  yebrwary  14, 196$. 
WnxxAii  St.  Ongs. 

1405  Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  CoNOaaautajr  9r.  Onox:  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
Congress  of  9183.400.000.  for  financing  Pub- 


lic Law  874.  represents  an  estimated  decrease 
of  the  actual  needs  of  approximately  9336.- 
600,000  during  the  next  year.  This  will  ob- 
Tlously  result  In  a  proration  that  can  only 
result  in  a  curtailment  of  educational  pro- 
grams In  Ledyard  and  those  towns  presently 
eligible  for  assistance  under  Publl:  Law  874. 

We  are  now  facing  a  loss  of  between  a 
f  10-  and  a  15-percent  proration  on  the 
current  year's  entitlement  and  suspect  that 
the  Bureau  of  Budget  has  no  intention  of 
suggesting  additional  appropriations  to  avoid 
this  loss.  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
support  and  tirge  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  provide  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  pay  the  full  entitlements  for  the 
ciurent  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  rapid  pupil  population 
increase  In  the  town  of  Ledyard  (1959-60, 
945  pupils,  to  1965-66.  3.042  pupils),  a  con- 
tinual building  program  has  been  In  effect. 

During  this  period  of  time  the  school 
budget  tias  Increased  from  9420.705  in  1959- 
60  to  91,419,767  In  1965-66.  Also,  the  number 
of  federally  connected  pupils  has  increased 
from  438.01  in  1958-59  to  775.41  In  1964-66. 

Although  school  construction  Is  going  on. 
the  Town  of  Ledyard  found  It  necessary  tills 
year  to  construct  an  addition  to  the  high 
school,  rather  than  build  a  facility  to  house 
Junior  high  school  students  Isecause  we  bad 
reached  the  limits  of  our  bonding  cajjacity. 
As  a  result  of  the  curtailment  of  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  874.  this  will  mean 
an  additional  3-mlll  increase  beyond  the 
anticipated  mlllage  increase. 

A  recent  evaluation  of  our  elementary 
schools  Indicated  a  need  for  special  services 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  adequately 
supply  because  of  our  continuing  building 
program  and  pupil  population  increases. 
Any  decrease  or  curtailment  of  funds  under 
Public  Law  874.  would  make  It  literally  Im- 
possible to  even  maintain  the  slight  gains 
we  have  made  In  recent  years. 

Also.  I  wish  to  request  that  you  let  me 
know  what  you  learn  from  the  committees 
which  will  first  be  involved  In  carrying  out 
both  proposals. 
Sincerely. 

Anthont  T.  Tedescri. 
Superintendent  o/  Schools. 

WATxaroKO  Pubuc  Schools, 
Waterford,  Conn.,  February  7, 1966. 
WiixiAM  L.  St.  Ongx, 

Representative.    Second    Congressional  Dis- 
trict,    1405     Longworth     House    Office 
Building,   Washington.   D.C. 
•     DxAX  Ma.  St    Once:   Deep  concern  U  felt 
in  Waterford  with  regard  to  Federal  budget 
appropriations  far  below  the  estimates  cov- 
ering   towns    eligible    for    assistance    under 
PubUc  Law  874. 

It  would  appear  that  a  10-  to  16-percent 
reducton  is  Imminent  for  this  year,  and  a 
drastic  56-percent  for  next  year  (9183.400.- 
000  recommended  appropriation  against 
9416  million  estimated  entitlements). 

The  impact  of  such  a  cut  would  be  ex- 
tremely serious  on  this  whole  area,  espe- 
cially as  It  follows,  in  the  case  of  Waterford, 
what  amounted  to  a  more  than  50-percent 
reduction  with  the  removal  of  t)ie  Electric 
Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics  from  the 
list  of  eligible  properties. 

It  will  be  much  appreciated  If  you  will  do 
everything  in  your  power  to  secure  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  provide  full  en- 
titlements for  this  year,  and  to  avoid  the 
ouijor  cut  in  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion for  the  following  year. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howaao  C.  ScRZifK, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Kdueatiofn. 

Gkotom  Crambex  or  Comaiscs. 
Groton.  Conn.,  February  21, 1966. 
Congressman  William  St.  Onck. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  CoNoaKssKAM  St.  Omck:  We  are 
greatly  concerned  about  President  Johnson's 


request  for  a  cut  In  funds  allocated  for 
assistance  to  Impacted  school  districts  under 
Public  Law  874.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
budgetary  problems  created  by  the  Vietnam 
situation  and  o\u  military  conunltments 
throughout  the  world  and  we  are  in  full 
accord  with  the  necessity  of  expenditures 
for  these  conunltments.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  the  funds  for  such  expendi- 
tures should  be  obtained  by  budgetary 
cutbacks  in  such  a  vital  area  as  education. 

In  his  budget  message  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
President  Johnson  stated:  "Our  military 
needs  are  heavy.  But  they  have  not  led  us 
to  a  short-sighted  policy  of  abandoning  the 
war  on  poverty.  Ignorance,  blight,  and 
disease.  We  wUl  continue  to  advance  toward 
our  goals  for  a  Great  Society.  This  budget 
provides  far  significant  increase  in  programs 
which  attack  urgent  domestic  problems." 

We  interpret  this  statement  to  indicate 
that  Increased  military  expenditures  will  not 
be  undertaken  at  the  expense  to  programs 
of  a  vital  domestic  nature  such  as  education. 

We  currently  have  1.921  families  residing 
on  Government-owned  property  within  the 
town  of  Groton.  These  families  are  exempt 
from  any  oontrlbntlon  to  the  tax  base  of  the 
town,  but  the  education  of  their  children, 
numbering  2.370.  Is  accomplished  through 
the  expenditure  of  town  funds  that  are 
partially  reimbursed  by  the  Government 
under  Public  Law  874. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  President 
has  requested  up  to  a  40-percent  decrease 
in  the  funds  available  under  this  law  and 
this  could  mean  as  much  as  a  9600.000  de- 
crease in  the  assistance  to  the  town  of 
Groton.  It  Is  also  our  understanding  that  an 
Increase  of  5  mills  on  the  tax  rate  will  have 
to  be  Implemented  to  replace  this  decrease 
in  Federal  assistance. 

Prom  this,  you  can  readily  understand  our 
concern.  We  will  appreciate  your  assistance 
in  maintaining  the  current  levels  of  reim- 
bursement available  under  Public  Law  874. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEKT  L.  LOBD, 

Chairman.  Education  Committee. 


GaoTOH  Public  Schools, 
Groton,  Conn.,  February  1,  1966. 
Ron.  WnxjAM  L.  St.  Okob, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Buildiny, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  St.  Once:  We  are  much  con- 
cerned In  this  area  by  what  (ppears  to  be 
h.-ippenlng  to  Public  Law  874.  Last  week 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  recommended 
9183.400.000  for  next  year's  operation  and 
stated  that  amendments  to  Public  Law  874 
would  be  proposed  to  reduce  the  need  to  this 
amount. 

The  estimate  made  for  funding  Public  Law 
874  in  Its  present  form  was  9416  million. 
Thus,  the  amount  recommended  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  Is  only  44  percent  of  the 
need. 

Secondly,  it  is  apparent  that  we  will  be 
short  10  to  15  percent  tn  this  year's  budget 
to  meet  entitlement.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  any  inten- 
tion of  asking  additional  appropriations  to 
avoid  this  loss. 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  changes 
will  be  proposed  in  Public  Law  874,  nor  how 
they  will  affect  us  here.  If  all  sections  of 
the  law  were  treated  the  same,  our  loss  in 
Groton  would  be  over  one-half  million  dol- 
lars next  year.  This  would  be  a  calamity. 
The  theory  that  89-10,  ESEA,  would  take  up 
the  slack  Is  Just  plain  myth.  For  example, 
our  entitlement  under  title  I  of  ESEA  Is  less 
than  9100,00v>. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  wait  until  the 
proposals  for  change  In  Public  Law  874  ap- 
pear before  knowing  how  to  act.  However, 
we  would  respectfully  request  that  you  con- 
tact Appropriation  Committee  members  urg- 
ing a  supplemental  appropriation  to  pay  full 
entitlements  for  the  current  year.     A  10-  to 


15-percent  reduction  In  this  year's  entitle- 
ment would  mean  a  loss  to  Groton  of  from 
9115.000  to  9172.500  If  our  estimate  of  en- 
titlement (91,153,400)  proves  correct.  Need- 
lees  to  say,  this  would  be  a  crippling  blow 

to  US. 

We  would  appreciate  knowing  what  you 
learn  trata  the  committees  which  will  first 
be  Involved  In  carrying  out  both  proposals. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wk.  M.  Fabris, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Gboton,  Conn., 
February  18, 1966. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once, 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Thank  you  for  your  reply  to  my  letter  re- 
garding Public  Law  874.  Have  now  learned 
effort  to  be  made  in  House  Appropriations 
Sut>commlttee  on  February  23  to  add  940  mil- 
lion to  emergency  supplemental  to  Insure  100 
percent  payment  1966  entitlements  under 
Public  Law  874.  Funds  now  available  lor 
fiscal  1966  would  cost  12  to  15  percent  prora- 
tion and  a  serious  loss  to  all.  Request  you 
contact  committee  members  and  urge  favor- 
able action  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

William  M.  Farris, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Colchester,  Conn., 

February  23, 1966. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once. 
Member  of  Congress,   Second  Congressional 

District,  House  Office  Building,   Wash- 

ington,  D.C: 
Colchester  Board  o!  Education  vitally  in- 
terested In  move  before  education  subcom- 
mittee of  House  Appropriation  Committee 
tomorrow  to  include  provision  in  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  sufficient  to  pay 
this  year's  entitlement  be  met  under  Public 
Law  874  tn  full.  Your  support  In  encour- 
aging success  of  this  effort  urgently  re- 
quested; also  greatly  concerned  over  ex- 
pected proposal  from  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  receive  basic  pro- 
visions of  law  tailoring  program  to  Budget 
Bureau's  cut  of  over  50  percent,  in  estimated 
need  for  1966-67  appropriation.  Present  In- 
dications are  that  proposed  provisions  will 
wipe  out  Colchester  eligibility  Involving  ap- 
proximate annual  loss  of  910,000. 

Wilbert  a.  Marvin. 

Chairman.  Colchester  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

[From  the  New  London  (Coiin.)  Day,  Feb.  16, 
1966] 
ScHooL-AiD  Cot  Impending 
The  Federal  aid  program  which  provided 
91.5  million  in  school  funds  In  southeastern 
Connecticut  last  year  will  be  cut  12  percent 
this  year,  and  is  threatened  by  prop>osed  leg- 
islation for  a  near  75-percent  reduction  next 
year. 

PubUc  Law  874.  providing  financial  aid  to 
federally  impacted  areas,  was  the  subject  of 
a  recent  emergency  session  of  concerned  New 
England  schools  superintendents,  following 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  recommendation 
to  cut  back  the  national  appropriation  next 
year  from  9416  million  to  9183,400.000. 

The  superlntendenU  agreed  the  cutback 
could  be  crippling  to  towns  which  depend  on 
the  law  for  school  Income.  They  approved 
a  proposal  to  encourage  correspondence  to 
Congressmen,  urging  the  Bureau's  recom- 
mendation be  rejected. 

COULD     HURT 

New  London  Schools  Superintendent 
Joseph  V.  Medeiros.  who  attended,  told  the 


board  of  education.  "Some  communities 
could  suffer  severely." 

He  Bald  the  Bureau's  recommendation 
stems  from  a  Government-authorized  study 
of  Federal  aid  to  education  by  Stamford  As- 
sociates of  California. 

"The  firm  indicated  that  many  of  the  costs 
previously  financed  by  the  law  are  now  being 
absorbed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  which 
is  a  source  of  money  for  such  programs  as 
New  London's  expanded  school." 

The  expanded  school  project  is  a  planned 
experiment  In  cultural  and  recreational  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  pupils  In  the  city's 
ptoverty  pocket. 

MORE     REQUESTS 

This  year's  12-percent  decrease,  Medelroe 
said,  is  a  result  of  approvals  of  new  applica- 
tions to  participate  in  the  program,  which 
now  has  an  Inadequate  appropriation  that 
must  be  spread  too  thin. 

It  means  the  9105,000  New  London  antici- 
pated in  Its  next  entitlement  will  be  siloed 
to  a  figure  similar  to  Its  previous  allotment 
of  991.928. 

Computing  entitlements  under  Public  Law 
874  requires  employment  and  residential  data 
about  the  families  of  students.  The  amount 
of  entitlement  is  geared  to  the  number  of 
students  whose  parents  reside  or  work  on 
Federal  property. 

It  is  a  less-than-stable  situation,  requir- 
ing school  officials  to  make  periodic  counts 
of  ellgibles,  sending  the  information  to 
Washington  and  then  receiving  a  part  pay- 
ment of  the  total  annual  anticipated  esti- 
mate. The  final  payment  usually  resolves 
errors  In  the  advance  total  estimate. 

MOST   FOR   CROTOIf 

More  than  half  of  the  most  recent  Public 
Law  874  money  given  In  southeastern  Con- 
necticut went  to  Groton,  which  received 
9925,000.  Waterford  was  next  in  line,  with 
993.686. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lyme  is  now  ineligible. 
Its  small  entitlement  ended  when  General 
Dynamics  Electric  Boat  purchased  the  prop- 
erty It  uses  from  the  Government. 

Most  school  boards  In  southeastern  Con- 
necticut Include  In  their  annual  budgets 
the  estimated  anticipated  revenue  from  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Many  estimates  are  equal  to  the 
previous  entitlement. 

Boards'  current  estimates,  some  approxi- 
mate, followed  by  t^e  nu>st  recent  entitle- 
ments they  received,  Include: 

New  London,  $105,000,  991,928;  Groton, 
91,100,000,  9925,000;  Norwich,  937,857,  929311; 
East  Lyme,  935,000,  939,348;  Waterford. 
993,666.  (93.686. 

Also  Ledyard.  991,951,  988,443;  MontviUe, 
975,000:  970.578:  Stonlngton,  932.290,  932,290; 
North  Stonlngton,  911,000,  910,000;  Old  Say- 
brook,  913300,  914,200:  Old  Lyme,  95,000, 
96,000;  Salem,  93,914,  $3,914. 


New  EmphasU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

Of   CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  February  23. 1968 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  what- 
ever the  difficulties  of  carrying  out  a 
paciflcaticm  program  in  South  Vietnam, 
to  which  this  admlnlstratlMi  has  dedi- 
cated itself,  this  program  can  help  make 
things  better  than  they  are. 


On  this  theme,  the  Hartford  Courant 
lias  noted  that — 

It  Is  good  that  our  authorities  are  now 
talking  ctf  plans  to  better  life  among  the  rice 
paddles. 

And  it  adds: 

Had  we  pressed  such  plans  on  President 
Diem,  the  Vietcong  and  the  North  Vietna- 
mese might  not  have  found  the  going  in  the 
south  as  easy  as  they  did. 

The  Hartford  newspaper  has  found  it 
encouraging  tiiat  the  administration  Is 
putting  emphfisis  now  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  within  Uje  country.  It 
states  that  "the  deliberate  emphasis  on 
improving  life  in  South  Vietnam's  vil- 
lages emphasizes  the  fact  that  holding 
back  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
is  but  part  of  the  task." 

The  editorial  represents  a  scholarly  re- 
view of  the  problems — and  the  hopes — 
which  the  program  offers,  and  because 
of  its  informative  nature  I  think  It 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Hartford   (Conn.)   Oourant,  Feb. 
8,  1966] 

A  Change  or  EKmphasis  in  the  Vietnam  War? 

We  shall  have  to  await  the  events  of  com- 
ing weeks  and  months  to  be  certain  oi  the 
significance  of  President  Johnson's  Honolulu 
meeting  with  South  Vietnam's  generals.  Be- 
yond question  General  Ky  and  General  Thleu 
want  Increased  American  military  aid.  But 
the  President's  entourage  has  encouraged  the 
thought  that  the  chief  end  of  the  meeting 
is  social  and  economic.  The  presence  of 
Secretaries  Gardner  and  Freeman,  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  McNamara  and  Mr.  Rusk,  serve 
to  dramatize  the  fact.  And  swdi  informa- 
tion as  has  been  put  aliXt  about  the  meeting, 
since  its  unexpected  announcement  last 
week,  has  centered  on  the  theme  of  economic, 
social,  and  political  improvement  In  the 
vUlages. 

To  be  sure  on  his  arrival  President  John- 
eon  reverted  to  the  military  theme.  This  was 
simple  aggression,  he  said,  like  that  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  and  Stalin  In  Europe  In  and 
after  World  War  XL  But  the  deliberate  em- 
phasis on  improving  life  in  South  Vietnam's 
villages  emphasizes  the  fact  that  holding 
back  the  Vletoong  and  North  Vletnaznese  is 
but  part  of  the  task. 

This  emphasis  Is  right.  Vietnam  Is  one 
m(X'e  In  the  long  series  of  social  revolutions, 
of  the  worldwide  overthrowing  of  the  old 
order  that  has  marked  the  years  since  World 
War  n.  It  is  good  that  our  authoritiee  are 
now  talking  of  plans  to  better  life  among 
the  rice  paddles.  Had  we  pressed  such  plans 
on  President  Diem,  the  Vletoong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  might  not  have  found  the 
going  In  the  south  as  easy  as  they  did. 

Rejwrts  from  Saigon  Indicate  that,  desir- 
able as  the  aid-to-the-vlllagee  p>rogram  Is, 
under  present  conditions  its  application  wUl 
not  be  easy.  One  dispatch  says  for  exam- 
ple that  ""The  Johnson  administration  can- 
not, even  with  the  best  of  Intentions,  giur- 
antee  the  allegisuice  of  the  Vietnamese  to 
their  government  merely  by  pumping  more 
money  and  technclal  skill  into  South  Viet- 
nam to  give  people  the  better  life  of  which 
officials  speak." 

The  reason  is,  acocrdlng  to  this  report,  that 
20  to  25  i>orcent  of  the  country's  area  Is  so 
firmly  In  control  of  the  Vietcong  guerrillas 
that  no  civil  and  political  programs  are  pos- 
sible there  at  all.  And  other  large  areas  are 
so  sharply  contested  that  for  the  time  being 
rural-Improvement  workers  cannot  operate. 
Rural  pacdflcation  has  to  be  concentrated 
In  one-third  or  fewer  of  the  hamlets-  that 
the  Government  claims  to  control. 
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If  the  Vletcong  seem  to  and  It  easier  than 
the  Saigon  government  to  control  the  vU- 
lages.  that  doesn't  meait  that  It  should  not 
be  the  firs'-  order  of  the  goveriunent'a  busi- 
ness, and  ours,  to  oae  these  means  to  win 
and  hold  the  allegiance  of  the  peasants. 
Emphasis  on  rural  pacification  may  not  con- 
vince a  world  that  refuses  to  believe  we  are 
In  Vietnam  merely  to  get  out  again  as  soon 
as  we  can.  Nevertheless  this  kind  of  work 
In  the  villages  is  In  aooord  «nth  the  basic  re- 
alities there.  Therefore,  whatever  the  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties,  this  program  should 
help  make  things  better  than  they  are.  Let 
us  hope  that  Is  what  the  meetings  are  about. 


Mnks,  Yei;   Milk,  No— A  Comment  on 
Tax  Adjattments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  to- 
day's debate  on  H.R.  12752,  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966.  I  gave  reasons 
why  I  was  unable  to  support  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  Sheridan  Press  In  Sheridan.  Wyo., 
fiad  an  excellent  editorial  in  its  Thurs- 
day, February  17,  Issue  which  also  calls 
attention  to  the  inconsistency  of  a  pro- 
gram which  would  cut  back  federally 
subsidized  hot-lunch  programs  from  our 
pubUc  schools  while  doing  nothing  to 
restore  excise  tax  cuts  from  a  host  of 
things  such  as  mink  coats,  jewelry  and 
luxury  Items  free  of  the  burden  of 
checking  inflation,  supporting  the  war 
effort,  or  helping  to  feed  our  school- 
children. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TH¥  Onit  Logical  Thing  To  Do 

Almost  on  a  par  with  mother,  apple  pie 
and  Old  Olory  as  sacred  American  symbols  is 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  now  In 
Its  30th  year  of  operation.  Some  18  mil- 
lion children  In  71.000  public  and  nonprofit 
private  schools  wUl  be  served  federally  sub- 
sidized hot  lunches  under  this  program  In 
the  current  school  year. 

Now  comes  Prealdent  Johnson  with  this 
word:  Because  of  the  high  costs  of  war  In 
Vietnam,  the  Federal  contribution  of  cash 
and  surplus  food  to  the  lunch  program  will 
have  to  b«  cut  back  In  fiscal  1967.  except 
In  poverty  areas.  Before  the  battle  of  the 
hot  Jiinch  Is  settled,  however,  the  P>resldent 
may  wish  he  had  chosen  to  save  money  else- 
where In  his  budget. 

The  lunch  program  enables  children  to 
enjoy  a  complete  lunch  for  an  average  pay- 
ment of  37  cents.  This  lunch  actually  costs 
about  50  cents.  But  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment donates  about  8  cents  worth  of  food 
from  surplus  stocks  and  supplemental  pur- 
chases, and  4Vi  cents  Is  provided  In  the  form 
of  a  cash  reimbursement  Another  II  cents 
of  the  lunch  cost  Is  picked  up  from  State  and 
local  sources. 

President  Johnson  proposes  chopping  970 
mUllon  on  the  Federal  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  In  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning next  July  1.  Both  Federal  cash  con- 
tributions and  the  support  for  supplemental 
food  purchases  would  be  slashed,  lloreover, 
the  Agriculture  Department  Is  working  on  » 
new  formula  under  which  so-called  well-to- 
do  schools  would   have  to  buy  virtually  all 


the  food  without  Government  financial 
help.  This  would  help  to  pay  for  new  pov- 
erty-oriented school  meal  programs,  such  as 
giving  school  breakfasts  to  needy  children 
In  slum  areas. 

Even  before  the  budget-cutting  step  was 
announced,  the  school  lunch  program  was  in 
trouble.  Many  school  systems  were  report- 
ing a  sizable  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
basic  commodities,  meat  and  cheese,  they 
were  receiving  from  tJncle  Sam.  With  sur- 
plus food  stocks  dwindling,  the  local  systems 
had  no  choice  but  to  purchase  more  of  these 
Items  on  the  local  market  at  going  prices. 

Thus  the  price  charged  for  the  plate 
lunches  has  been  rising.  A  charge  of  35 
cents  per  lunch — $1.75  a  week — is  now  com- 
mon. For  parents  with  three  or  more  chil- 
dren In  school  the  answer  frequently  Is  to 
start  packing  lunches  at  home.  A  vicious 
spiral  ensues  as  the  number  of  children 
buying  lunches  falls  and  unit  costs  rise. 

Some  observers  still  expect  Congress  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  However.  If  It  doesn't 
schools  will  have  to  Increase  lunch  prices. 
It  Is  the  only  logical  thing  for  them  to  do. 


Tremendons  Force  for  Good 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr  Speaker, 
an  editorial  appeared  in  the  February  7 
edition  of  the  Muscatine.  Iowa.  Journal, 
entitled  "Tremendous  Force  for  Good. " 
The  force  referred  to  is  the  positive  in- 
fluence of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  developing 
good  citizenship.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Boy  Scouts  on  the  fine  work 
they  have  done  and  I  would  like  to  call 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  the  observance  of  Boy  Scout  Week 
marks  the  56th  anniversary  of  the  scout- 
ing movement  in  the  United  States: 

Across  the  Nation,  more  than  5  million 
boys  and  adult  leaders,  including  a  number 
In  Muscatine.  Join  currently  In  the  observ- 
ance of  Boy  Scout  Week. 

The  event  notes  the  56th  anniversary  of 
the  eetablUhment  of  ScouUng  In  the  United 
States. 

Here  in  Muscatine.  Scouts  have  elected  a 
group  of  oflUcals  for  a  theoretical  takeover  of 
city  government  one  day  this  week.  They 
wUl  meet  with  their  actual  cotuiterparts  and 
thereby  gain  a  closer  knowledge  of  how  a 
city  Is  administered.  An  evening  city  coun- 
cU  meeting  Is  also  on  the  week's  program. 

Thus  they  are  absorbing  training  in  cltl- 
senshlp.  For  Scouting  has  as  one  of  Its  alms 
the  development  of  citizenship. 

More  than  98.000  organizations  use  Cub 
Scouting,  Boy  Scouting,  and  Exploring  as 
part  of  their  youth  programs  for  boys  8 
through  17.  The  national  organization 
charter  Scout  units  annually,  under  spon- 
sorship of  religious  groups,  schools.  PTA"s. 
service  clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and 
other  dvlc  and  community  organizations. 

And  they  t&ke  an  oath:  "On  my  honor  I 
will  do  my  best  (1)  to  do  my  duty  to  God 
and  to  my  country  and  to  obey  the  Scout 
law.  (3)  To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 
(3)  To  keep  myself  physically  strong,  men- 
tally awake,  and  morally  straight." 

Any  boy  who  makes  this  oath  an  impor- 
tant part  o<  his  life  In  his  formative  years 
will  grow  to  be  a  man  of  which  bis  family. 


his   community   and    his   Nation   may    take 
pride. 

It  Is  adherence  to  these  principles  which 
has  made  Scouting  the  tremendous  force  for 
good  It  has  been  and  continues  to  be  In  the 
lives  of  millions  of  boys  and  creates  In  In- 
built sense  of  responsibility  and  duty  that 
cannot  be  forgotten. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  nn 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
\isual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  l>e 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
lUS   Code.  Utle  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Addltlotial  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  DC  .  204O2.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity  * 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  nmy  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  3). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sxifflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  150,  p 
1939). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shaU  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concressionai.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Abraham  Liacola 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  again  memorialize  Abraham 
Lincoln.  In  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dis- 
patch, an  editorial  appeared  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  which  is  most  helpful  to  those 
people  still  interested  in  some  of  the  orig- 
inal basic  American  philosphies: 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Throughout  this  broad  land  today  the 
birthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be  ob- 
served In  classroom  studies,  speeches,  and  by 
the  printed  word. 

All  who  comment  on  the  life  and  deeds  of 
the  martyred  President,  especially  In  this 
particular  moment  of  our  history,  can  do  no 
better  than  recall  some  of  his  own  words. 

Uttered  more  than  a  century  ago,  these 
words  of  the  Great  Emanclpatw-  are  still 
amazingly  applicable  to  conditions  In  our 
land  today: 

•*  Til  lately  1  have  been  In  favor  of  un- 
limited liberty  for  every  man  as  our  Consti- 
tution seems  to  guarantee.  But  Is  It  not  an 
act  of  folly  to  give  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
science to  a  set  of  men  who  are  sworn  to  cut 
our  throats  the  very  day  they  have  their 
opportunity  for  doing  It? 

"Is  It  right  to  give  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship to  men  who  are  the  sworn  enemies  of 
our  Constitution,  our  laws,  otir  liberties,  and 
our  very  lives?  Is  It  not  an  absurdity  to  give 
to  a  man  a  thing  which  he  Is  sworn  to  hate, 
ctirse,  and  destroy? 

"Sooner  or  later  the  people  of  the  Republic 
must  put  a  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  lib- 
erty turned  toward  the  destruction  of  that 
from  which  It  came  •  •  •.  But  this  Is  the 
problem  of  another  generation." 

The  problem  of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
speaking  certainly  Is  with  the  present  gen- 
eration, what  with  the  poisonous  seeds  of 
communism  being  sown  on  our  university 
campuses.  In  our  trade  unions,  and  even  In 
our  Nation's  highest  legislative  halls. 

Another  prized  utterance  by  President 
Lincoln  appraised  the  coveted  spot  the  United 
States  holds  In  the  world : 

"We,  the  American  people  •  •  •  find 
ourselves  In  the  peaceful  possession  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  as  regards  extent 
of  territory,  ferUUty  of  soil,  and  salubrity  of 
climate. 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the  government 
of  a  system  of  political  InstltuUons  con- 
ducing more  essentially  to  the  ends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  t^n  any  of  which  the 
history  of  former  times  tells  us.  We,  when 
mounting  the  stage  of  existence,  found  our- 
selves the  legal  inheritors  of  these  funda- 
mental blessings. 

"We  tolled  not  In  the  acquirement  or  estab- 
lishment of  them;  they  are  a  legacy  be- 
queathed us  by  a  once  hardy,  brave,  and  pa- 
triotic, but  now  lamented  and  departed,  race 
of  ancestors." 

A  warning  as  to  the  only  way  we  could 
someday  lose  this  great  Nation  was  related  In 


Appendix 

other  words  of  wisdom  from  the  humble 
Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  In  a  log  cabin  In 
Kentucky  167  years  ago  today  and  who  rose 
to  be  our  16th  President: 

"At  what  point  shall  we  expect  the  point 
of  danger?  Shall  we  expect  some  trans- 
atlantic military  giant  to  step  the  ocean  and 
crush  us  at  a  blow?    Never. 

"All  the  armies  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasure  of  the  earth 
(our  own  excepted)  In  their  mlUtary  chest, 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  cotnmander,  could  not 
by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make 
a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  In  a  trial  of  a 
thousand  years. 

"If  destrucUon  be  o\jr  lot  we  must  our- 
selves be  Its  author  and  flnlsher.  As  a  nation 
of  freemen  we  must  live  through  all  time, 
or  die  by  suicide." 

If  goverimient  Is  kept  in  the  hands  of 
people,  if  free  enterprise  Is  allowed  to  flourish. 
If  the  Internal  threat  of  communism  Is 
curbed;  then,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  no 
power  on  earth  can  take  away  the  rich  legacy 
bequeathed  us  by  our  forefathers. 


Job  Corps  Nan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

OF   lUONOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
January  issue  of  Catholic  Digest  had  an 
article  by  Rosemary  Donihi  entitled 
"Job  Corps  Nim."  This  article  Is  about 
Sister  Francetta  Barberis,  who  is  now  a 
consultant  to  the  Director  of  the  Wom- 
en's Job  Corps  Centers.  As  this  article 
points  out,  Sister  Francetta  has  brought 
with  her  valuable  experience  in  working 
with  young  people. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  fellow  colleagues, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record.  J  am  sure 
that  they  will  agree,  after  reading  this 
fine  article,  that  the  war  on  poverty  has 
enlisted  a  top  general  in  the  form  of 
Sister  Francetta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Job  Corps  Nun — Sister  Francetta  Is  No.  3 

Woman  in  a  U.S.  Government  Project 

(By  Rosemary  Donihi) 

Sister  Francetta  Barberis,  SX.,  on  June  1 
became  consultant  to  the  director  of  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportxinity  In  Washington,  D.C.  She 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  Webster  Col- 
lege In  St.  Louis  at  the  same  time.  She  has 
been  a  Sister  of  Loretto  for  47  years,  and  Is  65. 

She  Is  called  Sister  In  the  office  though  now 
ahd  then  a  wag  ventures  Fran  since  she  wears 
secular  clothing  In  her  new  position. 

Bennetta  Washington  Is  director  of  the 
Women's  Job  Corps  and  Sister  Francetta  is.  In 
effect,  the  No.  2  woman  In  the  rcdimtary 
training  program  for  girls  from   16  to  21. 


Most  of  the  girls  drc^ped  school  after  the 
ninth  grade,  have  sixth-grade  level  skills, 
have  been  out  of  school  for  more  than  6 
months,  and  come  from  families  living  in 
substandard  housing. 

The  flrsf  three  residential  centers  for  them 
were  In  St.  Petersburg,  Cleveland,  and  Los' 
Angeles.  Two  more  are  In  Charlestown, 
W.  Va..  and  Omaha.  With  1,500  girls  regis- 
tered now,  10i)00  are  expected  before  the  year 
Is  out.  "Our  Job,"  says  Director  Wasliington, 
"Is  to  turn  out  a  woman  equipped  to  work, 
marry,  and  raise  a  family.  It  Is  not  Just  to 
train  the  girls  as  secretaries,  beauticians,  or 
dental  assistants." 

When  the  St.  Petersburg  training  center 
became  a  trouble  spot.  Sister  Francetta  was 
sent  there.  She  talked  with  the  girls,  the 
townspeople,  and  the  people  vacationing  In 
the  city,  to  smooth  things  out.  Out  of  the 
friendly  conversations  was  bom  a  citizens' 
boosters  club  to  help  make  the  Job  Corps 
enroUees  feel  at  home. 

When  she  Is  home  from  what  can  become  a 
countrywide  circuit.  Sister  Frtmcetta  lives 
with  both  telephone  and  address  unlisted.  In 
a  pleasantly  furnished  efficiency  apartment 
In  Foggy  Bottom,  a  portion  of  downtown 
Washington  near  the  river.  The  old  section 
has  been  modernized  for  Government  people 
like  Sister  Francetta,  who  like  to  walk  to 
work. 

Since  her  profession  as  a  nun  she  has 
lived  mostly  In  large  religious  houses  with 
domestic  staffs,  but  now  she  does  her  own 
cooking  and  cleaning.  Her  SUters  of  Loretto 
have  no  Washington  residence,  but  many 
of  them  visit  her. 

Her  workload  Is  constant.  She  goes  early 
to  the  office  and  leaves  late,  but  friends 
have  given  her  season  tickets  to  the  National 
Symphony  and  the  experimental  Arena 
Stage.  She  goes  to  mass  at  the  church  of 
St.  Stephen  the  Worker,  the  late  President 
Kennedy's  White  House  parlch. 

Her  wardrobe  is  built  around  suits  and 
soft-shirt  dresses,  more  often  dark  than 
light.  For  summer  she  was  equipped  with 
three  handbags:  one  white  patent  leather, 
one  brown,  and  one  black.  She  is  a  major 
Government  executive  and  dresses  for  it. 
Her  sUver-threaded  dark  hair  Is  medium 
short  and  softly  permanented.  She  does  It 
herself.  She  takes  an  engaging  pleasure  In 
your  honest  declaration  that  she  looks  15 
years  younger  than  she  Is. 

UntU  her  18th  year.  Sister  Francetta 
trained  to  be  a  professional  ballerina,  but 
then  chose  the  convent.  "Now."  she  says. 
"I  am  dancing  In  spirit  aU  the  time." 

SUter  Francetta  focused  national  atten- 
tion on  Webster  College  during  her  7  years 
as  president.  Since  her  arrival  there  In  1958, 
it  has  embarked  on  a  revolutionary  new  pro- 
gram of  teacher  training,  more  than  doubled 
Its  faculty.  Increased  the  number  of  lay  per- 
sons on  the  faculty,  and  attracted  professors 
of  many  faiths. 

PhyslcaUy,  the  college  complex  has  trip- 
led; the  attendance  has  nearly  doubled;  men 
have  been  admitted  to  full-course  schedules 
In  the  department  of  fine  arts,  music,  and 
theater  arts.  A  $1.5  million  center  of  per- 
forming arte  has  been  made  possible  through 
gifts  and  pledges  of  Sister  Prancetta's  long- 
time friend,  hotelman  CJonrad  N.  Hilton. 
Theater  Impact,  a  semiprofesslonal  summer 
•took  company,  has  been  successfully 
launched. 
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In  ber  term  of  office  Sister  Francetta  was 
asatsted  by  her  young  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Sister  Jacqueline  Orennan.  who  Is  now 
president.  She  was  recently  appointed  to 
Sargent  Shriver's  Cocmnlttee  for  Project 
Headstart,  which  helps  preschool  children 
from  poverty-stricken  areas.  Sister  Jacque- 
line Is  also  the  only  woman  member  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Panel  In  Research  and 
Development  In  Education. 

Their  superior  general  In  the  Sisters  of 
Loretto  Is  Sister  Mary  Luke  Tobln.  the  only 
U.S.  nun  Invited  to  be  an  observer  at  the 
Vatican  Council. 

Sister  Francetta  saved  the  story  of  her  re- 
tirement from  Webster  as  a  scoop  for  the 
student  newspaper.  She  said  that  she  had 
long  been  a  Arm  believer  In  the  professional 
policy  of  retirement  at  age  66  and  that  the 
policy  seemed  pertinent  to  her.  But  she 
added  that  her  order  is  also  a  service  corps 
She  had  called  her  old  friend  US.  Senator 
Stua«t  STMiNCTOif  to  tell  him  of  her  pro- 
posed retirement  and  her  Interest  In  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  Senator  told  her  to  send 
him  a  letter  detailing  her  history. 

In  it  she  said.  "I  am  tn  excellent  physical 
and  mental  health  and  could  perform  some 
function  In  the  President's  war  on  poverty. 
X  am  tremendously  interested  In  the  anti- 
poverty  program  and  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am 
eager  to  share  In  some  phase.  There  Is  work 
foe  me  within  my  congregation,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  people  like  me,  already  dedi- 
cated and  committed,  can  perform  a  service 
In  the  larger  complex  of  the  needs  of  the 
world.- 

The  letter  went  from  Senator  Stminctoi* 
to  Sargent  Shrlver,  and  the  rest  Is  history. 
The  Job  Corps  suggested  that  a  civilian 
wardrobe  might  be  more  suitable.  With 
conventual  approval,  she  complied. 

Public  reaction  to  her  appointment  has 
been  good.  "I  have  received  only  the  highest 
respect  for  what  Tm  doing,  and  great  xin- 
derstanding.  Letters  have  arrived  from  all 
over  the  country,  from  strangers  and  former 
pupils,  with  expressions  of  good  will  and 
encouragement." 


One  Hundreds  BtrtbiUy  of  m\yU\t,  N  J. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or  HTW  jxasxr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  100 
years  ago  this  Saturday,  on  February  26, 
186«.  the  pretty  city  of  MlllvUle.  In 
Cumberland  County,  NJ..  held  its  meet- 
ing of  Incorporation  and,  during  that 
evening,  voted  itself  out  of  the  "town- 
ship" classification  and  Into  the  "city" 
category.  This  event  Is  being  celebrated 
Saturday  In  MlllvUle  with  a  centennial 
parade  and  civic  banquet. 

The  parade  will  be  complete  with 
bands,  marching  units,  and  floats,  and 
promises  to  be  a  highlight  of  MlllvlUe's 
100th  birthday  celebration  which  of- 
ficially began  on  January  10.  1966, 

On  that  day.  a  reenactment  of  the  first 
town  council  meeting  ever  held  In  Mlll- 
vUle was  staged  In  a  town  meeting  during 
which  residents  of  MlllvUle  donned  the 
costumes  current  100  years  ago  and 
portrayed  the  roles  of  the  original  par- 
ticipants. It  was  probably  the  first  town 
meeting  ever  held  In  which  the  par- 
ticipants received  curtain  calls. 

Saturday'^  parade  Is  the  second  in  a 


series  of  events  being  staged  by  the  Mlll- 
vUle Centennial  Corp.,  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  city's  first  century.  On  July  4, 
there  is  scheduled  a  gigantic  community 
picnic  and  fireworks  display,  and  on 
June  30  through  July  2.  the  formal  cele- 
bration will  conclude  with  a  historical 
pageant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Mlllville  is  known 
as  "the  Holly  City  of  America"  to  note 
the  fact  that  the  traditional  Christmas 
season  decoration  is  grown  there  In  great 
profusion  and  provided  to  holiday  time 
markets  throughout  the  Nation.  MUl- 
ville  now  has  some  20,000  residents  and, 
although  it  is  a  relatively  small  commu- 
nity by  some  standards,  its  citizens  are 
looking  forward  to  growth  and  progress 
during  their  city's  second  century.  This 
.spirit  is  inherent  in  tfie  marUfesto  which 
the  MlllvUle  CenteniUal  Corp.  issued  at 
the  beginning  of  the  100th  birthday 
celebration. 

The  manifesto  states  that  MUlvllle  in- 
tends to  create  new  civic  awareness 
among  aU  its  citizens,  plans  to  uncover 
new  civic  leaders,  stimulate  the  local 
economy,  honor  Its  heritage,  and  focus 
Its  attention  on  the  future. 

I  might  note  that  two  of  Amercia's 
most  famous  personages  have  Joined  In 
the  centennial  celebration.  The  Mlll- 
vUle "Brothers  of  the  Bnish,"  a  group  of 
male  residents  who  have  grown  beards 
reminiscent  of  the  style  of  1866,  Invited 
Astronauts  Prank  Borman  and  James  A. 
Lovell — whose  Gemini  V  beards  became 
quite  widely  remarked  upon — to  accept 
honorary  memt)ershlps  in  MillvlUes 
bearded  brotherhood,  and  both  accepted. 
I  cannot  help  but  be  proud  of  the 
spirit  exhibited  by  MlllvlUe's  residents — 
paying  honor  to  yesterday  while,  at  the 
same  time,  preparing  carefully  and  sys- 
tematically for  tomorrow.  I  am  proud 
to  help  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  Incorporation  of  this  progressive, 
charming  city  and  look  forward  to  Join- 
ing with  MlUvlUe's  celebrants  Saturday. 


Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Gaxette-Mail  Echoes 
President  Johnson's  Call  for  Con«:res- 
sional  Reform  of  Election  Spending 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Gazette-MaU  of  Charleston  speaks  forth- 
rightly  when  it  says: 

The  matter  of  election  spending  has  been 
studied  to  death.  The  need  now  Is  to  do 
something  about  It.  and  this  U  not  hindered 
by  a  lack  of  good  examples. 

In  Britain,  careful  limits  and  controls  on 
reporting  ar«  enforced.  In  West  Qermany 
parties  agree  beforehand  to  spendlztg  limits 
and  there  Is  careful  checking  and  reporting. 

As  the  paper  points  out: 

President  Johnson  recently  cast  a  spotlight 
on  the  need  for  reform  of  laws  governmg 
election  spending. 


Because  this  editorial  is  a  timely  and 
lucid  summary  of  the  issue,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows : 
I  From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail. 

Feb.  6.  19661 
Election    Spenoing    Laws    Nkco    Decree    or 

SANtrT 

President  Johnson  recently  cast  a  spot- 
light on  the  need  for  reform  of  laws  govern- 
ing election  spending.  In  so  tfoing,  he  echoed 
the  plea  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
the  proposals  of  the  Republican  Coordintit- 
Ing  Committee.  This  is  a  bipartisan  project, 
but  regrettably  Congress  continues  to  Ignore 
It. 

Present  laws  are  unrealistic  to  the  point 
of  being  ridiculous.  The  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  sets  a  maximum  spending  limit  of  $5,000 
on  congressional  candidates  and  $25,000  on 
senatorial  candidates — limits  that  would  as- 
sure defeat  for  any  serious  candidate  who 
heeded  them.  Candidates  therefore  evade 
the  law  by  proliferating  campaign  commit- 
tees and  thus  there  are  no  effective  limits. 

President  Kennedy  contended  the  need  is 
for  full  reporting  and  publication  of  cam- 
paign expenditures,  not  control  over 
amounts.  As  an  Indication  of  the  astronomi- 
cal expense  of  campaigns  today.  It  cost  John 
Lindsay  and  his  supporters  about  $2.6  mil- 
lion to  win  the  recent  race  for  mayor  in  New 
York. 

Such  an  expenditure  does  not  necessarily 
mean  there  Is  wrongdoing.  It  does  not  In  any 
way  Imply  an  election  has  been  "bought." 
As  with  everything  else,  the  legitimate  costs 
of  organizing,  conducting,  and  giving  neces- 
sary public  exposure  to  a  campaign  have  gone 
up,  up,  up. 

Indeed,  there  Is  mca-e  chance  for  skuldug- 
gery under  the  present  law,  when  a  candi- 
date must  contrive  ways  to  cover  up  neces- 
sary expenditures,  than  there  ever  would  be 
under  a  system  of  full  and  accurate  reporting 
of  what  he  actually  spent. 

Besides  full  reporting,  such  Inducements 
as  tax  credits  have  been  proposed  to  en- 
courag^e  giving  by  contributors.  And  there 
are  ways  to  keep  check  on  reporting  and  as- 
sure Its  honesty.  In  Flwlda's  model  system, 
for  example,  a  candidate  can  have  only  one 
treasurer  and  must  do  business  at  only  one 
bank  to  make  checking  manageable. 

The  matter  of  election  spending  has  been 
studied  to  death.  The  need  now  Is  to  do 
something  about  It,  and  this  Is  not  hindered 
by  a  lack  of  good  examples.  In  Britain,  care- 
ful limits  and  controls  on  reporting  are  en- 
forced. In  West  Germany,  parties  agree  be- 
forehand to  spending  limits  and  there  Is 
careful  checking  and  reporting. 

Certainly  the  United  States,  which  con- 
siders Itself  quite  a  civilized  democracy, 
should  be  able  to  bring  some  sanity  Into  our 
election  spending  laws  to  assure  honesty  and 
full  public  knowledge  about  what's  going  on. 
Congress  sltould  get  busy  and  see  that  It  Is 
done.  I 


Mr.  Johnson  Believes  in  Democracy  for 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MULTEH,     Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  the  Issue  of  Vietnam  is  gen- 
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eratlng  so  much  heat  it  is  heartening  to 
encounter  the  light  of  Mr.  Spivack's  Feb- 
ruary 17,  1966,  colimin,  "Watch  on  the 
Potomac,"  In  the  New  York  Journal 
American.  Mr.  Splvack  rightly  points 
out  that  If  the  President  had  only  to 
cope  with  those  critics  who  openly  sup- 
port the  Vietcong,  there  would  be  no 
problem. 

But  when  President  Johnson  is  faced 
with  the  kind  of  Insidious  defeatism 
which  preaches  that  the  Vietnamese,  and 
for  that  matter  all  of  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia,  do  not  understand  de- 
mocracy and  that  It  is  futile  to  believe 
that  democracy  can  live  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  then  his  foreign  policy 
burdens  are  immeasurably  Increased. 

This  kind  of  criticism  dangerously 
feeds  on  the  reactionary  belief  In  racial 
superiority  and  Isolationism  and  is  often 
mouthed  by  alleged  liberals  who  believe 
that  It  Is  better  to  consign  the  people  of 
southeast  Asia  to  the  "tender  mercies" 
of  the  Communists  than  to  wage  a  war 
for  their  Uberatlon. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  our  coUeagues. 

Honolulu  and  the  Defeatists 
( By  Robert  G .  Splvack ) 
Washington.— The      President's      foreign 
policy  burdens  are  being  immeasurably  In- 
creased— not  by  "appeasesrs"  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  but  by  defeatists. 

If  he  had  only  to  cope  with  those  few 
who  openly  support  the  Vletoong  there  would 
be  no  problem.  If  his  critics  argued  that 
the  way  to  handle  a  bully  Is  to  yield  to  him. 
their  public  support  would  be  minuscule. 
Every  man,  within  his  ovm  experience,  from 
school  days  to  adulthood,  knows  that  a  bxilly 
does  not  stop  untu  he  Is  made  to  stop. 

But  when  critics,  eepeclaUy  those  who  as- 
sume the  mantle  of  foreign  policy  "experts." 
argue  that  democracy  "can't  win"  in  south- 
east Asia,  that  the  Communist  tide  sweeping 
that  part  of  the  world  cannot  be  turned  back, 
then  you  have  problems. 

Nothing  can  so  sap  the  spirit  of  an  in- 
dividual, or  a  nation,  as  constant  repetition 
of  the  theme,  "It  can't  be  done." 

It  was  to  get  away  from  thte  kind  of  de- 
pressing atmosphere  that  the  President  de- 
cided to  fly  to  Hawaii  to  meet  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders,  to  reaffirm  our  objectives 
as  they  were  stated  In  "The  Declaration  of 
Honolulu"  and  to  give  hope  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam  as  well  as  our  troops. 

When  he  returned  to  the  mainland  the 
President  said  he  was  "refreshed."  There 
was  good  reason  for  it.  What  he  heard  In 
Hawaii  was  far  more  encouraging  than  what 
he  was  hearing  in  Washington.  The  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  military  men  agreed 
with  Premier  Ky's  assertion  that,  within  7 
months,  the  situation  in  the  field  had 
changed  "100  percent."  Not  only  axe  the 
non-Communists  not  losing,  the  military 
initiative  is  now  tn  our  hands. 

But  what  greeted  the  President  on  his 
return  to  Andrews  Air  Force  Base? 

First  there  was  a  columnist's  broad,  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  the  whole  Government  has 
"gone  stale."  Less  than  24  hours  after  the 
Hawaiian  conferees  had  agreed  to  wage  a 
war  on  "social  nUsery"  in  Vietnam,  there 
were  whining  complaints  about  the  lack  of 
"fresh  Ideas." 

Next  came  a  series  of  recommendations 
from  nonmllltary  men  that  we  ought  to  ease 
up  on  the  pressure  against  the  Oommunists, 
adopting,  m  effect,  a  Maglnot  Line  strategy. 
This  was  hardly  a  fresh  idea. 

But  underlying  all  this  criticism  there  was 
something  else — a  kind  of  racist  superiority 
on  the  part  of  those  who  disclaim  racism  ot 
any  kind,  some  of  whom  have.  In  fact,  been 
acUve  in  civil  rights  activities. 


We  are  now  being  told  that  the  Vietnamese 
are  so  different  from  Americans  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  have  anything  re- 
sembling a  democratic  form  of  govenmient. 

This  is  an  Insidious  kind  of  defeatism. 
Although  those  who  talk  this  way  may  con- 
sider themselves  "liberals,"  the  ap>peal  is  to 
the  most  reactionary  instincts,  to  Isolationist 
sentiment,  and  to  those  who  feel  racially 
8up)erior. 

What  the  defeatists  overlook  Is  the  fact 
that  many  Orientals,  Japanese.  Pllipinoe,  and 
others  are  building  democracy,  de^lte  their 
culttual  differences  with  us.  Certainly  the 
President  believes  It  can  be  done.  That's 
why  the  conference  was  held  in  half-Asian 
Hawaii — to  show  the  real  si^rlt  of  Honolulu. 


Life  of  Alfred  Sloan  Belies  Red  Claim  of 
Good  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  tennessk: 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  David  Lawrence,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  and  publisher, 
wrote  a  most  perceptive  and  penetrating 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  on  the  life  of  Alfred  P.  Sloan, 
Jr.,  a  guiding  force  In  the  building  of 
the  General  Motors  business  empire. 

Mr.  Lawrence  makes  the  point  elo- 
quently that  Red  China  could  never  have 
an  Alfred  Sloan  because  its  totalitarian, 
communistic  economic  policies  would 
preclude  his  development. 

It  is  the  basic  story  of  individual  ini- 
tiative compared  to  the  stifling  of  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

Because  of  the  broad  general  Interest 
of  this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
the  Nation,  I  have  unanimous  consent 
that  the  column  be  reprinted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Lite  of  Sloan  Belies  Red  Claim 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

In  the  realm  of  communism — whether  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  or  in  other 
IJarts  of  the  world — the  constant  cry  is  that 
capitalism  Is  selfish  and  Inhumane  and  that 
social  welfare  can  be  achieved  In  each  coim- 
try  only  by  giving  arbitrary  power  to  a  small 
group  of  men. 

But  today  the  people  of  the  Commiinist 
world  could  learn  a  lesson  If  they  read  the 
obituaries  being  printed  about  the  life  ot 
Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  who  died  last  Thursday 
at  the  age  of  90.  For  here  was  a  man  who 
amassed  a  fortune  of  more  than  $300  million, 
but  gave  virtually  all  of  It  away  for  the 
cause  of  human  welfare. 

There  have  been  others  like  Sloan  In  Amer- 
ican history,  but  the  stories  of  their  altruism 
are  too  often  lost  In  the  maze  of  other  hap- 
penings In  a  busy  world. 

Sloan  was  one  of  the  ablest  businessmen 
this  country  has  produced.  Men  engaged 
in  big  business  are  aometlmee  pictured  as 
heartless  or  as  materialistic  to  the  extreme. 
It  may  come  as  a  siuprlse  to  many  of  the 
younger  generation  wlio  lean  toward  the 
Commtmlst  philosophy  to  discover  that  there 
are  far  more  philanthropists  among  the  suc- 
cessful buMnessmen  of  American  tban  ther« 
are  selfish  human  beings. 

eioan's  case  le  a  slgmflctmt  example  ot 
how  money  Is  made  and  how  It  can  be  spent. 
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It  was  his  genius  In  building  up  GeneraT 
Motors  to  one  of  the  largest  businesses  In  the 
world  that  made  it  possible  not  only  for  him, 
but  for  others  who  Invested  In  that  enter- 
prise, to  earn  large  simis  as  the  stock  of  the 
company  appreciated  steadily  in  value  over 
the  years. 

In  1937,  Sloan  created  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation,  with  an  Initial  grant  of  $10  mil- 
Uon,  to  help  studies  In  science  and  economics 
and  broadened  It  later  to  aid  In  medical  care 
and  research,  particularly  in  cancer.  He 
said  at  the  time  he  gave  away  the  $10  mlUion : 
"Having  been  connected  with  industry 
during  my  entire  life,  It  seems  eminently 
proper  that  I  should  turn  back,  In  part,  the 
proceeds  of  that  activity  with  the  hope  of 
promoting  a  broader  as  weU  as  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  economic  principles  and 
national  policies  which  have  characterized 
American  enterprise  down  through  the 
years." 

Sloan  was  a  modest  man.  He  rarely  made 
public  speeches  or  talked  about  his  ventures 
Into  the  field  of  philanthropy.  He  was  deeply 
concerned  with  the  functioning  of  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  with  the  right  of  every 
individual  to  Improve  his  lot  by  his  own 
efforts  In  cooperation  with  others. 

Sloan  was  also  a  great  executive.  He  once 
said: 

"I  never  give  orders.  I  sell  my  ideas  to  my 
associates  if  I  can.  I  accept  their  Judgment 
If  they  convince  me,  as  they  frequently  do, 
that  I  am  wrong.  I  prefer  to  ^peal  to  the 
Intelligence  of  a  man  rather  than  attempt  to 
exercise  authority  over  him. 

"Get  the  facts.  Recogmze  the  equities  of 
all  concerned.  Realize  the  necessity  of  doing 
a  better  Job  every  day.  Keep  an  open  mind 
and  work  hard.  The  last  is  most  important 
of  all.    There  Is  no  shortcut." 

Under  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Individual  Initiative  is  encouraged. 
The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Communist 
system.  Indeed,  the  American  standard  of 
living  U  the  highest  in  the  world,  and  so  are 
its  philanthropies. 

Private  contributions  foe  charitable  pro- 
grams of  various  kinds  In  the  United  States 
totaled  $10.6  bUllon  in  1964.  No  individual 
really  Is  able  to  accumulate  enough  to  give 
any  substantial  part  of  that  big  sum.  But 
the  large  givers  in  every  dty  are  usually 
biislnessmen.  Many  of  Sloan's  associates,  for 
Instance,  have  followed  his  example  and  have 
donated  much  of  their  earnings  to  philan- 
thropic pwojects. 

Sloan's  life  emphasizes  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  American  system  of  individual 
freedom,  as  contrasted  with  the  oppressive 
and  truly  selfish  system  of  communism  by 
which  a  few  men  achieve  power  and  Impose 
their  will  on  hundreds  of  millions  of  their 
covmtrymen. 

There  mre  many  unsvmg  heroes  in  the 
commercial  world,  but  the  Impact  of  their 
redistribution  of  wealth  has  certainly  been 
felt  In  America  by  universities  and  colleges, 
churches,  hospitals,  and  other  InstituUons 
supported  by  philanthropy. 


Qester  W.  Nimitz:  An  American  Naval 
Immortal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALlrOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  20,  4  days  before  his  Slst 
birthday.  Fleet  Adm.  Chester  WUliam 
Nlmltz  died.  This  Nation,  and  especially 
the  huiMireds  of  thousands  of  American 
servicemen  who  served  under  him,  now 
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sadly  join  In  a  farewell  tribute  to  a  great 
UA  naval  figure.  He  came  from  a  small 
town  in  Texas  to  eventually  command 
and  lead  to  complete  victory  the  greatest 
naval  force  ever  assembled  on  this  globe. 
His  service  to  his  country  can  never  be 
forgotten  and  his  attributes  as  an  Ameri- 
can officer  will  stand  always  as  an  exami- 
ple  of  the  finest  Irha  great  tradition. 

Following  his  graduation  as  seventh  In 
a  class  of  114  in  the  class  of  1905  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  Admiral  Nlmitz  handled 
a  wide  variety  of  assignments  in  a  meri- 
torious manner.  His  rise  In  his  chosen 
career  was  finally  capped  by  a  tour  of 
2  years,  1945-47.  as  the  highest  uniform- 
ed naval  officer  in  this  country.  But  he 
win  always  be  remembered  as  the  man 
who  assumed  command  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  in  the  dark  days  of  December  1941 
and  who  led  It  to  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Imperiaa  Japan.  Combining  a  great 
strategic  perspective,  an  eminently  suc- 
cessful tactical  competence,  an  ability  to 
get  the  most  from  his  men,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  persevere  until  victory,  he  led  the 
American  naval  forces  through  a  series 
of  battles  and  campaigns  to  Tokyo  Bay 
In  September  1945.  He  started  with  a 
badly  hurt  fleet  and  nxirsed  It  and  built 
It  Into  the  greatest  striking  force  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

After  his  outstanding  military  career 
he  continued  his  public  service  In  many 
positions  of  a  private  and  public  charac- 
ter. He  always  displayed  his  traits  of 
geniality,  himianlty,  and  Intelligence  In 
a  fashion  to  do  honor  to  himself  and  his 
Nation.  He  finally  retired  to  hla  home 
near  San  Francisco  In  1956.  It  is  with 
great  pride  as  an  American  that  I  extend 
to  his  wife  and  four  children  my  deep 
respects  and  sincere  condolences  on  this 
sad  day. 


Rest  Dole  Codd  Lead  to  Scandals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  AIARTIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 196S 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  aside  from  the  Immorality  of 
the  Federal  Government  taking  the 
hard-earned  dollars  of  working  taxpay- 
ers to  pay  the  rent  for  those  unwllllns 
or  unable  to  afford  better  housing,  the 
whole  system  of  handouts  opens  the 
door  to  widespread  scandals.  There  al- 
ready has  been  evidence  of  massive  cor- 
ruiHlon  in  the  poverty  programs,  but  no 
one  se«na  interested  In  bringing  it  to 
light.  Before  CcmgresB  appropriates 
money  for  rent  subsidies,  we  had  better 
make  sure  that  all  the  loopholes  for 
chlselers  and  dishonest  officials  have 
been  closed. 

The  well-known  columnist,  Lyle  Wil- 
son, had  a  warning  on  this  subject  In 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  February 
23.  "Beware  of  Scandal."  I  Include  the 
tutlcle  as  a  part  of  tlieae  remarks. 

Bkwabx  of  Scaitdai. 
(By  Lyl*  WllMn) 
Sdltortala  predict  that  President  Johiuon'a 
rant  aupptaiaant  plan  would  ifivlt*  outra- 


geous scandal.  The  Miami  Herald  heeded  lt« 
editorial  with  these  words:  A  subsidy  for 
scandal.  The  editorial  znaile  these  points  In 
support  of  Its  prediction: 

Original  rent  guidelines  were  so  loosely 
drawn  that  famUles  with  annual  incomes  of 
»8.100  would  have  been  eligible. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration, 
which  would  administer  the  rent  dole,  lacks 
both  experience  and  the  stall  to  prevent 
chiseling. 

TTiere  has  been  no  efTectWe  congressional 
action  to  assure  adequately  enforced  stand- 
ards of  eligibility. 

There  Is  another  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
rent  dole,  tl  U  that  distribution  of  charity 
among  the  voters  traditionally  has  been  a 
vital  part  of  boss  rule  and  corruption  In  the 
great  clUee.  WUUam  Marcy  Tweed  was  the 
most  notortou*  of  the  city  bosses.  Boss 
Tweed  was  Grand  Sachem  of  New  York's 
Tammany  Hall.  In  1805,  16  years  after  or- 
ganization of  the  Tammany  Society,  It  was 
Incorporated  as  the  charitable  InstltutlorL 
Scrlbner's  concise  Dictionary  of  American 
History  relates  the  sturdy  growth  of  Tam- 
many Hall  In  part  as  follows: 

"The  enfranchisement  of  propertylcss 
whites  (1822).  which  Tammany  had  cham- 
pioned, was  the  source  of  Its  gradual  growth 
to  power.  UntU  the  advent  of  William  M. 
Tweed  as  leader  (1860),  Tammany  Hall  dif- 
fered from  other  urban  political  organiza- 
tions only  in  degree.  He  made  It  a  smoothly 
running  Juggernaut,  which  has  served  as  a 
model  for  city  machines.  Tweed  controlled 
the  mob  by  catering  to  Its  religious  and  racial 
groups  and  by  gifts  to  the  poor." 

Gifts  to  the  poor.  A  bucket  of  coal,  a 
hamper  of  food,  clothing  when  needed,  some 
folding  money  on  election  day.  It  all  added 
up  to  corruption.  Boss  rule  and  bag  gov- 
ernment built  up  a  foundation  of  which  a 
dole  or  a  subsidy  or  a  supplement,  all  pretty 
much  alike,  created  and  enforced  the  loyal - 
tlea  upon  which  political  power  was  baaed. 
Tweed  happened  to  be  a  Democrat.  There 
were  equally  corrupt  Republicans  In  New 
York  and  elsewhere. 

Political  corruption  Is  not  Itnilted  to  but 
ha«  been  moet  notable  In  large  American 
clUes.  CorrupUon  La  likely  to  flourtab  where 
Iiollticlans  can  buy  the  gratitude  of  voters 
with  public  or  private  funda  or  can  coerce 
voters  by  the  power  to  withhold  funds  from 
needy  citizens.  Poverty  fertlllzee  the  field 
of  corruption.  Bad  administration  of  public 
funds  Invited  corruption  regardless  of  the 
purpose  to  which  the  funda  are  apprqprlated. 
A  decent  respect  for  the  public  welfare 
requires  that  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congreaa  take  adequate  precautlona  againat 
the  rent  dole  becoming  a  subsidy  for  scandal. 


Hanoi  the  tragically  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  our  Nation  prepares  to  unfurl 
a  white  flag."  ^ 

The  words  of  warning  seem  appropros, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  editorial  on  the 
subject  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 
It  Is  herewith  submitted. 

Now,  AS  Thsk 
"I  am   under  more   apprehension  on   ac- 
count of  our  own  dissensions,  than  the  effort 
of  the  enemy." 

The  deeply  concerned  words  could  well 
have  been  spoken  by  President  Johnson  who 
has.  Indeed,  expressed  similar  concern.  But 
they  were  written  by  George  Washington. 
They  are  as  applicable  today,  as  then,  and 
his  birthday  m.ikes  their  recollection  appro- 
priate In  this  time  of  national  stress  when 
our  difficulties  without  are  rendered  more 
serious  by  dissensions  within. 

The  quitters  are  la  full,  loud  voice.  They 
would  have  ua  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  wllly- 
nllly.  In  virtual  siurender  and  world  dis- 
grace, in  ahameful  abandonment  of  pledge 
and  honor. 

There  are,  too,  sincere  doubters  who  be- 
lieve our  engagement  in  Vietnam  should 
never  have  been  started.  These,  too,  are  In 
demanding  chorus. 

And  there  are.  of  course,  the  outright  Com- 
munlats  within  our  midst,  and  their  duped 
peacenlcks  who  seek  by  clamor  to  frustrate 
reason. 

There  ars  dissensions  by  many  whose 
stature  gives  lmfx>rtance  to  their  views  and 
by  many  of  low  station  whose  Importance  Is 
that  their  noise  may  convey  to  Hanoi  the 
tragically  mistaken  assumption  that  o\ir  Na- 
tion prepares  to  unfurl  a  white  flag. 

But  the  flag  stlU  Is  and  wlU  be,  to  the  day 
of  victory,  a  banner  of  meaningful  stars  and 
stripes  ao  hlatorlcally  made  possible  by 
George  Waahlng^ton  and  now  ao  historically 
maintained  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
vaat  majority  of  the  American  people. 


Now,  as  Thea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

OF  Krw  jiKarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  McORATH.    Mr.  Speaker — 

I  am  under  more  apprehension  oo  account 

of  our  own  dlsaenalona,  than  the  effort  of 

the  enemy. 

The  New  York  Journal -American  gives 
this  quote,  noting  that — 

The  deeply  concerned  worda  could  well 
have  been  apoken  by  Prealdent  Johnson  who 
haa.  Indeed,  expreaaed  almllar  concern.  But 
they  were  written  by  George  Waahlngton. 
They  are  aa  appUcabla  today,  as  then. 

The  paper  feels  that  the  dissension 
voiced  in  this  country  "may  convey  to 


An  Atlanta  Boy  Meets  the  Poveitf 
Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GEOaCtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1968 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  come  In 
for  a  certain  amount  of  criticism  lately 
because  of  a  few  Isolated  Instances  of 
apparent  favoritism  or  poor  judgment 
In  the  selection  of  youths  enrolled  In  the 
program.  I  believe  that  the  vast  .ma- 
jority of  such  cases  were  simply  instances 
In  which  decidedly  disadvantaged  youth 
were  not  quite  poor  enough — their  fami- 
lies perhaps  had  annual  Incomes  of  up  to 
$4,000  or  so,  rather  than  the  $3,150  figure 
established  as  the  poverty  guideline  for  a 
four-person  family. 

Overall,  I  think  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  program  Is  being  adminis- 
tered In  an  excellent  fashion,  and  Is 
achieving  the  Intended  results.  As  an 
indication  of  what  I  mean  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Marvin 
Wall  which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  on  January  21,  concerning 
a  disadvantaged  young  man  who,  like 
countless  others,  has  found  the  door  to 
oijportunl^  through  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  corps. 
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Tlic  article  follows: 
An  Atlanta  Bot  Meets  the  Poverty  P>bogra»£ 
(By  Iiiarvln  WaU) 

What  la  the  poverty  program?  The  pov- 
erty program  is  Sammy,  a  16-year-old  At- 
lantan. 

Sammy  Isn't  hla  real  name,  but  It'a  cloas 
enough. 

Sanuny.  a  fatherless  white  youth,  lives  with 
his  mother  in  a  public  houalng  project. 
Sammy's  mother  is  a  heart  patient.  Sanuny 
Is  a  school  dropout. 

But  a  few  months  back  Sammy  had  aeo- 
ond  thoughts  about  quitting  school.  He  de- 
cided he  wanted  to  get  back  Into  school  and 
complete  his  education. 

Now.  part  of  the  genius  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram la  that  it  does  not  operate  out  of  a 
single,  massive  office  dovimtown.  Its  offices 
and  its  workers  are  Spread  out  In  the  poverty 
areas  of  the  city. 

And  from  these  decentralized  offices,  the 
workers  fan  out  Into  the  poverty  areas  and 
hold  neighborhood  meetings  and  generally 
let  people  know  that  they  are  tliere  and  want 
to  help. 

Sammy,  bearing  about  all  this,  sliowed  up 
at  a  neighborhood  center  near  the  project  in 
which  he  lived.  It  was  thus  that  Sanuny 
and  the  poverty  program  got  together. 

A  social  worker  got  Sammy  into  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  which  provides  work 
for  studenta  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21 
in  order  to  help  them  stay  In  scbooL 

Sanuny  was  given  a  part-time  Job  working 
for  the  city. 

Meanwhile,  since  there  was  little  food  at 
home,  the  social  worker  suggested  that  Sam- 
my arrange  to  buy  $10  worth  of  groceries  on 
credit  at  a  nearoy  grocery  itore. 

A  few  days  later,  the  social  worker  hap- 
pened to  notice  Sammy  after  Job  hours  rid- 
ing a  bicycle  in  the  neighborhood.  She 
learned  that  Sammy  had  taken  on  delivery 
chorea  for  the  store  in  <»der  to  work  off  the 
grocery  biU. 

Now  Sammy  la  making  plana  to  g<o  to 
school  in  the  evening  to  take  the  courses  h« 
needs.  And  he'll  be  able  to  pay  hla  own 
tuition. 

Aa  time  went  on.  the  aame  worker  received 
an  urgent  call  from  the  aame  neighborhood. 
A  woman  in  the  area  waa  without  food  and 
needed  medlc&I  attention. 

The  social  worker  went  immediately  to  call 
on  the  woman.  When  she  got  there,  the 
woman  handed  her  a  pink  slip  of  pctper  on 
Which  waa  written  an  earnest  note. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  me«wagfe  from  the  boy 
urging  his  friend,  the  aocial  worker,  to  do 
something  for  his  neighbor,  the  needy 
woman. 

And  that,  in  microcosm,  Is  the  spirit  of  the 
poverty  program. 
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The  CoDefiate  Prince 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

,      HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  re- 
cently cc»ne  to  my  attention  that  one 
T.  Sgt.  Peter  Olanutsos.  editor,  the  Ad- 
visor, USAF  2d  Air  Division  Tan  S<m 
Nhut  Airfield.  Vietnam,  wrote  an  edi- 
torial entitled:  "The  Collegiate  Fringe" 
which  appeared  In  Gloiviews  of  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Olenvlew,  HL 

This  editorial  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  all  the  self-appointed  experts  oa 


Vietnam,  southesist  Asia,  Vletniks,  ap- 
peasers,  and  others. 

Ths  Coujbgiatb  FalNGK 

Time  was  when  a  boy  went  to  ccdlege  to 
study  law,  medicine,  engineering,  or  one  of 
the  arts,  and  girls  went  to  get  their  Mrs. 
degree.  But  for  too  many,  it  la  not  that  way 
any  more.  Today's  crop  of  college  cutupa 
are  no  longer  content  to  swallow  goldfish, 
crowd  themselves  Into  telephone  booths,  or 
small  foreign  cars.  They — and  we  refer  to 
the  minority  that  makes  the  majority  of  the 
voice — now  insist  on  dictating  government 
policies,  and  are  ready  to  parade,  demon- 
strate, and  stt-ln  at  the  drop  of  a  cause. 

The  latest  gimmick  among  those  intellec- 
tual midgets  is  a  campaign  to  urge  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  to  desert  their 
posts,  rather  tlian  serve  in  Vietnam. 

As  a  member  of  the  race  that  started  this 
democracy  kick  (quick,  Socrates,  the  hem- 
lock) I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  right  of 
the  Individual  to  voice  his  opinion.  However, 
the  hysterical  babbling  of  these  bourgeois 
boors  borders  on  sedition.  U  not  treason.  I 
leave  that  to  the  legal  englee  In  the  Jitstice 
Department.  It  Is  a  sad  day.  Indeed,  when 
the  words,  honor,  duty,  and  country  have 
come  to  mean  little.  Aa  a  nxember  of  the 
military  family,  I  have  spent  the  better  part 
of  my  adult  life  In  the  Salgons  of  the  world. 
It  nevef  occurred  to  me  to  disobey  an  ordw, 
or  to  question  the  right  of  my  CJovernment 
to  send  me  anywhere  to  protect  and  preserve 
its  interests. 

Uke  a  lot  of  us  here  In  Vietnam,  I  have 
had  ocoasion  to  be  at  the  base  theater  during 
one  of  the  dally  memorial  services,  and  I  have 
seen  the  slow  walking  and  heard  somber 
music  and  soft  prayers  for  those  to  whom 
rotation  dates  are  no  longer  important.  I 
muttered  my  Own  prayer,  as  well  aa  giving 
silent  thanks  that  it  was  not  me  inside  that 
metal  box. 

As  I  stood  there.  I  remembered  preaohings 
of  these  mentally  retarded  adults,  and  my 
compassion  for  a  dead  man  turned  to  shame, 
and  then  anger  that  they  dared  to  ask  me 
to  prostitute  my  profession,  ask  me  to  bring 
dishonor  to  myself,  to  my  service  and  to  my 
country. 

It  Is  difficult  enough  to  luiderstand  when 
the  supposed  learned  dtlzenry  take  the  ros- 
trum to  rant  and  rave  against  our  Qorem- 
ment,  and  thereby  feed  the  propaganda  mills 
to  the  north,  but  to  be  subjected  to  the 
meaningless  ohatter  of  these  ImbeclUc  sloths. 
whose  Idea  of  bravery  Is  to  lead  a  panty  raid 
on  a  girls'  barracks.  Is  more  than  human 
dignity  can  bear. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  they  all  b« 
drafted  into  the  service  and  brought  to  Viet- 
nam. I  could  not  agree  less.  To  p«t  these 
morons  In  a  uniform  is  to  Insult  the  memory 
of  those  who  never  oamre  back  from  Guadal- 
canal or  Pork  Chc^  Hill,  or  thoae  who  did  not 
aurvlve  the  bombing  of  the  Brinks  Hotel  or 
ths  American  Eimbassy  here. 

Instead,  clean  them  up.  out  thetr  hair,  and 
take  away  their  aweat  shlrta  and  sneaken 
and  bring  them  to  Vietnam  to  live  among 
the  people.  Let  them  expound  their  theorlea 
about  the  good,  the  kind,  the  misiuiderstood 
Vletcong  amcmg  the  villagers  whose  homea 
were  destroyed  and  their  meager  rice  stolen. 

Let  them  talk  about  war  mongerlng  to  the 
widow  of  a  Vietnamese  army  private,  who 
earns  her  fish  and  rice  aa  a  prostitute,  or 
with  the  village  woman  who  lost  a  hand,  one 
finger  at  a  time,  and,  finally,  the  wrist,  to 
these  kind,  misunderstood  Vletcong  because 
she  dared  to  stand  up  for  what  she  believed 
waa  right. 

Draft  them  into  ths  military?  Never. 
Ours  Is  a  proud  organization,  made  up  of 
men  and  women  who  have  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples, and  what's  even  more  Important,  men 
and  women  who  have  the  courage  and  the 
will  to  live  up  to  those  beliefs. 

TiMj  take  great  pride  ta  themselves.  In 


their  uniforms,  and  In  their  Nation,  qualities 
that  the  campus  "cutles"  have  yet  to  acquire. 
UntU  they  do,  they  will  never  "belong." 
Their  voice  will  be  that  of  he  semleducated, 
the  fool  who  will  leave  behind  only  a  legacy 
of  shame,  dishonor,  and  Ignorance. 


Yeshiva  Rambam  Honor*  the  Rabbinical 
Board  of  Platbnsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    MEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  Its  chal — 18th — anniver- 
sary, Yeshlva  Rambam  recently  honofed 
the  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush  by 
conferring  its  scroll  of  appreciation  and 
esteem. 

The  Yeshlva  Rambam  Is  not  a  private 
institution.  It  Is  a  school  that  belongs 
to  the  community  which  It  serves  faith- 
fully. In  every  congregation  In  the  com- 
munlty  are  to  be  found  young  boys  and 
girls  who  acquired  their  knowledge  of 
Judaism  in  that  school.  The  Flatbush 
Jewish  community  feels  the  Imiiact  and 
carries  the  Imprint  of  the  scope  and 
quality  of  Its  teaching.  It  Is  a  living 
force  that  translates  and  gives  meaning 
to  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  use  and  guidance  of  modem 
Jewry. 

The  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush 
consists  of  the  spiritual  leaders  of  con- 
gregations located  in  the  Flatbush  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn.  Through  the  years  the 
rabbinical  board  ha£  supported  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  Y^hlva  Rambam. 
Every  aspect  of  the  school's  educational 
program  Is  formulated  and  supervised  by 
the  rabbinical  board  In  collaboration 
with  Yeshlva  Rambam. 

I  look  fcM^ard  to  a  bright  future  auid 
continued  growth  on  the  part  of  Yeshlva 
Rambam  and  share  with  them  their  high 
esteem  {tnd  appreciation  of  the  Rabbin- 
ical Board  of  Flatbush  and  the  distin- 
guished spiritual  leaders  who  constitute 
its  members. 

My  greeting  to  Rabbi  Harczstailc,  ad- 
ministrator of  Yeshlva  Rambam,  on  the 
occasion   of   this   anniversary   and   the 
scroll  of  appreciation  and  esteem  Uiat 
Yeshlva   Rambam  conferred   upon   the 
Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatlmsh  follow: 
Rabbi  SiDNET  Habcbztark, 
Yeshiva  Rambam, 
Brooklyn,  N.T. 

Deab  Rabbi:  It  Is  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  greet  the  supporters  of  Yeshlva  Rambam 
on  the  occasion  of 'Its  chal  anniversary. 

Your  institution  was  organized  under  try- 
ing circumstances  at  a  time  of  great  need. 
It  haa  done  a  tremendously  fine  Job  and  filled 
a  great  need  in  our  community. 

It  Is  only  through  religious  Instruction 
such  as  your  institution  providea  that  we 
can  hope  to  eradicate  crime  and  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  promote  ethics  and  morala. 

It  la  well  that  you  use  thla  occasion  to 
honor  the  Rabbinical  Board  of  Flatbush. 
Too  frequently,  our  rabbis  go  unhonored  and 
unsung,  yet  strive  day  In  and  day  out  to  Im- 
prove our  well-being.  I  Join  you  In  extend- 
ing to  them  a  hearty  mazel  tov  and  Join  la 
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jovki  prayer  that  the  LM'd  nut;  biMB  you  and 
them  so  that  your  good  work  may  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ABBAHAM  J.  MULTEX. 

Teshlva  Rambeon  la  proud  to  confer  this 
scroll  of  appreciation  and  esteem  upon  the 
Rabbinical   Board   of  Flatbusb. 

As  a  token  of  our  high  regard  and  gratitude 
and  In  recognition  of  their  contribution  to 
the  strengthening  of  Jewish  education  In  the 
Flatbush  Jewish  community. 

As  dlaitlngulshed  members  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal Board  of  Flatbush  they  have  endeared 
themselves  to  their  colleagues  and  the  com- 
munity for  meritorious  performance  and 
supreme  devotion  to  the  teachings  of  tradi- 
tional Torah  Judaism. 

February  2.  1966. 

JOSKPH     GBKKNBEKG, 

Cioirman,  Board  of  Governors. 
Skymouk  Reinhasd, 

President. 
Isaac  Moinestcs, 

Treasurer. 


Tiie  ReTcrend  Bernard  Braskamp,  D.D. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  wrsT  vnaiMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
total  amount  of  good  In  the  world  is 
measured  by  the  quality  of  superior  lives. 
So  long  as  we  have  men  In  the  character 
of  our  beloved  Chaplain.  evU  can  make 
no  headway.  We  mourn  his  passing  In 
the  ripeness  of  years,  but  even  more  we 
treasure  the  memory  of  his  days  among 
us. 

Dr.  Braskamp  has  filled  two  careers 
with  worthy  deeds.  First,  he  served  his 
chosen  church  with  distinction  through 
a  long  period  that  would  encompass  an 
ordinary  lifetime.  Then  he  came  to  us 
bi  the  House,  where  he  has  touched  the 
life  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  possibly 
at  times  when  we  were  scarcely  aware  of 
his  Influence.  The  Inner  glow  of  secu- 
rity In  his  own  personality  shone  through 
and  wanned  us  when  we  were  sick  at 
heart  and  overwhelmed  with  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means,  but 

ends. 
Hath  hs  not  always  treasures,  always  friends. 
The  good,  great  man?     Three  treasures,  love, 

and  light. 
And    calm    thoughts,    regular    a*    Infant's 

breath: 
And  three  firm  friends,  more  sure  than  day 

and  night. 
HUnself.  his  leaker,  and  the  angel  Death. 

OOLBUDCX. 

Dr.  Braskamp's  c&ner  calls  to  mind 
the  aiu^ent  rabbinic  legend  of  Sandal - 
phon,  the  angel  of  prayer,  as  rehearsed 
for  us  by  Longfellow.  In  the  legend. 
Sandalphon  stood  at  the  outermost  gates 
of  the  dty  c^eatlal  listening  to  the 
sounds  that  ascended  from  the  earth 
beneath: 

From  the  spirits  on  earth  that  adore,' 
From  the  souls  that  entreat  and  Implore 
In  tbs  fervor  and  passion  of  prayen 
From  the  hearts  that  are  broken  with  1 
And  weary  with  dragging  the  rrosssi 
Too  heavy  for  mortals  to  bear. 


And  he  gathers  the  prayers  as  he  stands. 
And  they  change  Into  flowers  in  his  hands. 
Into  garlands  of  purple  and  red: 
And  beneath  the  great  arch  of  the  portal. 
Through  the  streets  of  the  City  Immortal 
Is  wafted  the  fragrance  they  shed. 


Small  Business  Pro-am  Hits  Record 
Hi(k 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TKNirrssES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Ross  D.  Davis,  Execu- 
tive Administrator  and  Acting  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, yesterday  issued  a  press  release 
which  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  Americans  generally. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
press  release  in  the  Record  because  of  Its 
broad  general  interest. 

The  press  release  follows: 

"Under  President  Johnson's  leadership,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has  achieved 
unprecedented  highs — 400  percent  above 
1960  levels."  SBA  Executive  Administrator 
Roes  D.  Davis  said  today. 

In  a  letter  to  House  Minority  Leader 
GcBAu>  R.  Ford.  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
refuting  Republican  charges  that  SBA  has 
been  "downgraded  and  nearly  destroyed." 
Davis  said: 

"All  major  programs  of  this  agency  are 
operating  at  record  levels.  Even  the  regular 
business  loan  program  continues  to  make 
ImfKjrtant  progress  with  the  support  of 
private  banks  under  the  guarantee  program. 

"In  point  of  fact,  under  President  John- 
son's guidance  and  leadership,  this  agency 
today  has  achieved  xmprecedented  highs. 
This  Is  BO.  regardless  of  the  form  of  measure- 
ment used." 

Davis  said  the  primary  programs  of  the 
agency  In  terroe  of  utilization  of  its  financial 
resources  are  Its  lending  programs,  and  It 
might  be  helpful  to  measure  SBA's  programs 
In  the  following  terms : 

1.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  SBA's  total 
lending  level  will  be  about  $718  mUUon.  Next 
year,  under  President  Johnson's  budget,  that 
total  will  be  Increased  to  $736  million,  more 
than  four  times  what  the  agency  accom- 
plished In  1960.  when  Its  loans  totaled  little 
more  than  1171  million. 

2.  Last  year,  we  established  a  new  record 
of  about  $339  million  In  regular  bualneas 
loans,  compared  with  $144.3  mUllon  In  1960. 
This  yetu-.  despite  'curtailment'  we  expect 
to  exceed  that  record,  raising  the  total  to 
$354  million.  Next  year,  under  President 
Johnson's  budget,  the  program  level  for  reg- 
ular business  loans  will  be  $438  mUllon — 
almost  four  times  what  we  were  able  to  ac- 
complish In  1960. 

3.  Loans  to  State  and  local  development 
compiuiles  this  year  totaled  $40  million,  al- 
most nine  times  the  $4  6  million  of  such  loans 
In  1960.  Next  year  under  Presldeoit  John- 
son's budget,  we  wlU  Increase  that  amount 
by  35  percent  of  $£0  mUllon. 

4.  This  year,  about  $76  million  will  be 
loaned  by  SBA  to  small  business  Investment 
companies,  and  next  year,  the  amount  wUl 
be  about  the  same.  This  compares  with  $18.4 
million  In  such  loans  in  1960. 

6.  Since  Hurricane  Betsy'  struck  Florida, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  last  September, 
SBA  In  response  to  that  and  other  neeck, 
made  more  disaster  loans  than  were  made  In 


the  entire  history  of  the  Agency.  In  the 
Betsy  dLsaster'  area  alone.  ^A  will  make 
approximately  30,000  loans.  This  was  ac- 
complished at  a  time  when  SHA's  68  field 
offices  were  operating  the  business  loan  pro- 
gram at  record  levels. 

6.  In  1965.  we  added  a  new  program  of 
loans  to  Impoverished  businessmen  which 
was  incorporated  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  For  the  first  6  months  of  that 
year,  we  loaned  $2  million.  This  fiscal  year 
we  win  increase  to  approximately  $25  million 
and  next  year,  under  President  Johnson's 
budget,  the  amount  wUl  double  to  $50 
million. 

7.  If  the  size  of  SBA  is  any  Indication  of 
Importance,  then  we  find  that  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  budget,  at^a  time  ^hen  budg- 
ets are  very  tight,  the  s&»  of  the  Agency 
will  be  Increased  significantly  to  almost  5,000 
employees.  This  can  be  compared  with  a 
little  more  than  2.000  in  1960.  This  growth 
does  not  suggest  plans  to  downgrade  or  de- 
stroy this  ageiicy. 


By  Their  Works  Yon  Shall  Know  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  Cincinnati  Community  Action 
Commission  voted  to  spend  $36,000  for 
public  relations  In  the  12-month  period 
beginning  April  1,  1966.  I  agreed  with 
the  seven  members  of  the  commission 
who  voted  against  this  prcH>osal  that  the 
expenditure  of  this  sum  for  publicity 
purposes  would  be  wasteful  and  would 
not  serve  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Accord- 
ingly, I  wrote  to  Mr.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  OfiQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, strongly  urging  him  to  disap- 
prove this  proposal.  At  present,  it  Is  be- 
ing reconsidered  by  a  special  committee 
in  Cincinnati. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  spend  the  money  doing  something 
constructive  and  tangible  to  aid  the  poor. 
The  communications  media  in  Cincin- 
nati have  done  an  excellent  Job  of  keep- 
ing the  public  Informed  about  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Editorials  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  the  Cincin- 
nati Post  and  Times-Star  point  out  that 
nothing  beats  good,  effective  work  to  win 
good,  effective  publicity,  and  It  should 
not  be  necessary  to  spend  $36,000  to  en- 
hance the  Image  of  Cincinnati's  anti- 
poverty  program. 

These  perceptive  editorials   follow: 

[From  the  Enquirer,  Feb.  17,  1966 1 

Trx  ExPKNsrvK  Was  on  PovnTT 

It  shoxild  make  CLncinnatlans  feel  no  bet- 
ter to  know  that  the  projected  use  of  $36,000 
to  enhance  the  "Image"  of  the  Queen  City's 
antlpoverty  program  has  been  sanctioned  by 
the  administrators  of  the  war  on  poverty  In 
Washington. 

In  fact.  It  should  make  them  feel  a  whale 
of  a  lot  worse. 

For  tt  means,  among  other  things,  that 
what  many  CLncinnatlans  may  have  dis- 
missed as  an  111 -advised  and  Isolated  quirk 
is.  In  reality,  a  standard  operating  procedure 
and  that  a  alaable  portion  of  the  futuls  allo- 
cated to  allevlaUng  poverty  m  America  is 
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being  channeled 'into  campaigns  to  make 
the  poverty  warriors  look  better,  U  not  good. 

It  Is  quite  true  that  an  Important  feature 
of  a  campaign  like  the  one  launched  against 
poverty  Is  bringing  the  program  Itself  to  the 
attention  of  Its  beneficiaries.  But  we  have 
already  recited  In  this  space  the  lengths 
to  which  the  Enquirer  has  gone  in  that 
direction. 

We  have  dispatched  a  special  reporter  to 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in  Wash- 
ington to  learn  firsthand  what  the  war  on 
poverty  Is  all  about.  We  have  charted  the 
multitude  of  antipoverty  programs  In  oper- 
ation In  Cincinnati.  We  have  devoted  a 
major  part  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pictorial 
Enquirer  to  the  antipoverty  program.  And 
we  have  carried  day-to-day  reports  of  the 
activities  within  the  program's  scope. 

The  other  conununicatlons  media  Ln  the 
Queen  City  have  done  nearly  as  well. 

These  efforts  have  been  undertaken  not  to 
enhance  anyone's  image;  they  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  Inform  the  public. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  between 
"news"  and  "publicity."  "News"  Is  what 
happens.  "PuUlclty"  is  manufactured  news, 
frequently  the  Illusion  of  news;  it  Is  what 
someone  would  like  to  be  news.  Those  who 
cannot  make  news  must  seek  Instead  to 
make  publicity. 

This,  we  fear.  Is  the  situation  in  which 
too  many  of  America's  poverty  warriors  find 
themselves.  They  are  so  destitute  of  achieve- 
ment that  they  must  buy  public  attention. 

[Prom  the  Cincinnati  Posrt  and  Times-Star, 

Feb.  10.  1966J 

CAC  AND  Press  Agents 

The  Cooununlty  Action  Commission, 
which  Supervises  the  war  on  poverty  here. 
Is  taking  another  look  at  the  proposed 
spending  of  $36,000  a  year  for  press  agents. 

Although  the  CAC  board  Monday  night 
did  not  formally  rescind  the  action  approv- 
ing the  budget  (passed  11  to  7  at  a  previous 
meeting),  it  did  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
committee  to  study  it. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  15-page 
argument  for  spending  the  $36,000  had  been 
given  directors  a  week  before  a  decision  was 
taken  at  the  January  meeting  and  did  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  an  appraisal  by  the 
executive  committee  or  any  other  committee 
of  the  CAC. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  reappraisal, 
we  think  the  CAC  staff  and  board  will  dis- 
cover as  other  Oovenunent  agencies  have 
discovered,  that  nothing  beats  good,  effec- 
tive work  to  win  good,  effective  publicity. 


Carl  S.  Rliller:  Tennessee  Pafariot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  number  of  casualties  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  continues  to  grow, 
there  Is  a  tendmcy  to  think  in  terms  of 
just  that— cold.  Impersonal  numbers. 

One  such  "number"  was  Capt.  Carl  S. 
Miller,  of  Robertson  County,  Term.,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  beginning  of 
this  month  as  a  helicopter  pilot  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Captain  Miller  believed  in  what  he  was 
doing  in  that  Asian  land,  and  he  believed 
in  what  the  United  States  is  doing.  The 
following  editorial  from  the  Robertson 


County  Times  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
courageous  and  gallant  soldier,  not  a 
number,  to  a  man  who  made  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  to  insure  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  his  country. 

Tlie  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Robertson  County  (Tenn.)  Times, 
Feb.  3.  1966] 
A  Salute  to  Captain  Mh-leb 

The  county  mourns  with  Mrs.  Carl  S.  Mil- 
ler, Jr..  whose  husband.  Captain  Miller,  was 
killed  In  action  last  week  as  a  helicopter 
pilot  in  Vietnam.  At  the  same  time  we  can 
all  be  proud — as  his  family  is  proud — of  the 
contribution  he  has  mEide  in  the  cause  ot 
freedom. 

Captain  Miller  grew  up  In  Robertson 
County  before  embarking  on  a  military  ca- 
reer he  realized  might  someday  take  him  Into 
combat.  He  had  a  sense  of  duty  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrifice  for  his 
country — and  indirectly  for  his  three  boys, 
who  survive. 

As  his  courageous  wife  so  plainly  stated  It: 

"Blng  didn't  have  a  choice,  he  was  sent  to 
Vietnam.  But.  if  they  had  given  him  a 
choice,  that's  where  he  would  have  wanted 
to  be." 

There  are  those  who  stand  today  arro- 
gantly burning  draft  cards  and  shouting  for 
our  Government  to  quit  the  fight  against 
communism.  They  haven't,  for  the  most 
part,  been  outside  the  country  or  seen  the 
results  of  surrender  to  tyranny. 

Captain  Miller  saw  the  ugly  face  of  com- 
munism and' constantly  wrote  of  his  convic- 
tion that  our  Government  was  right  to  stand 
and  fight.  He  looked  on  It  as  a  privilege  to 
Join  In  this  fight. 

For  those  of  us  who  cherish  our  freedom 
let  us  salute  Capt.  Carl  S.  Miller — a  patriotic 
American  we  won't  soon  forget. 


Vice  Adm.  F.  L  Athwortfa  Is  Acclaimed 
as  an  Example  (or  American  Yonth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  BATES 

or    ICASSACHOSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  co- 
incident with  his  54th  birthday  last 
month,  announcement  was  made  that 
Vice  Adm.  Frederick  Lincoln  Ashworth 
had  been  named  commander  of  the  UJS. 
Navy's  mighty  6th  Fleet.  This  event  led 
the  Beverly  Times,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  to 
acclaim  this  naval  leader's  service  to  our 
country  as  an  example  which  today's 
American  youth  well  might  follow.  In 
the  hope  that  it  may  in^ire  others, 
therefore.  I  am  pleased  to  present  the 
editorial  from  the  Beverly  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 1, 1966,  as  follows: 

A  Real  Hebo 

It  is  always  an  honor  to  a  community  when 
one  of  its  sons  or  daughters  achieves  un- 
usual distinction.  Such  Is  the  case  with 
Beverly  and  Frederick  Lincoln  Ashworth,  re- 
cently named  a  vice  admiral  and  given  com- 
mand of  the  U.S.  Navy's  6^^cet.  mainstay 
of  our  defense  in  the  Medlt^ranean  and 
Middle  East.  \ 

Admiral  Ashworth  whose  motlMr  lives  in 
Wenham.  which,  InctdenUaiy,  he  alsb  lists  as 
his  home  address,  was  bom  In  Beverly  on 
January  24,  1912.  His  career  has  been  ad- 
venturous and  distinguished.  It  is  a  story 
which  makes  fascinating  reading  even  in  the 


today's  make-believe  world  of  James  Bond, 
the  Man  Prom  U.N.C.L.E.,  and  the  Batman. 

But  Frederick  Ashworth's  accomplishments 
are  fact  not  fiction.  And  they  set  a  pattera 
of  old-fashioned  virtues,  such  as  loyalty, 
bravery,  and  patriotism,  which  are  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  or  ignored  by  20th  cen- 
tury youngsters. 

In  high  school,  as  president  of  the  student 
council,  he  began  to  set  the  high  standards 
which  carried  him  through  life.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  Naval  Academy  In  1933  at 
the  age  of  21  and  as  a  Junior  officer  served 
aboard  a  battleship,  but  soon  transferred  to 
Pensacola  for  flight  training. 

On  December  7.  1941,  when  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked  by  the  Japanese,  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Bureau  of  Ordinance  In  Wash- 
ington. A  few  months  later  orders  came 
through  few  transfer  to  an  advanced  carrier 
training  group  and  finally  In  1942  he  took 
command  of  his  own  aerial  torpedo  squad- 
ron. 

Operating  out  of  Henderson  Field  on  Gua- 
dalcanal, he  won  his  first  decoration — the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross.  His  Job  was  a 
dirty  one.  It  took  leadership  and  old-fash- 
ioned guts.  Daylight  raids  on  Japanese  shi^)- 
plng  In  the  Solomon  Islands.  Bombing  mis- 
sions against  enemy  positions  and  always  the 
dangers  of  hostile  fighter  aircraft. 

For  canny  planning  In  helping  direct  sev- 
eral key  amphibious  operations  the  Bronze 
Star  was  next. 

Then  came  a  tximlng  point  in  his  life.  Ho 
was  assigned  to  a  supersecret  mission  in 
Santa  Fe.,  N.  Mez.,  with  the  unromantlc  title 
of  "Project  T."  In  reality  It  was  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Admiral  Ashworth  helped  supervise  and  co- 
ordinate field  tests  of  the  bomb,  and  then  on 
August  9.  1945.  he  fiew  with  the  Army  B-29 
bomber  which  dropped  the  second  atomic 
weapon  on  the  Japanese  city  of  Nagasaki. 
For  this  he  was  awarded  the  Legrion  of  Merit 
and  the  Silver  Star. 

Back  to  the  States  after  the  war.  he  helped 
In  the  basic   planning  of  the   Bikini  atorrc' 
bomb  test  and  the  first  stages  of  the  under - 
wat«"  delivery  of  nxtclear  weapons. 

In  the  last  15  yean,  top  oo&unands:  the 
giant  aircraft  carrier  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
commandant  of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  carrier  dlvlslona.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  European  Command,  and  finally,  Oom- 
mander,  U.S.  6th  Fleet. 

Tou  can  have  your  television  and  movie 
stars.    Such  Is  tlie  stuff  of  real  heroes. 


American  Bar  AssociatioB  Unanimouslf 
Affirms  Legality  of  American  Action  in 
Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  196S 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  questions  that  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning U.S.  action  in  Vietnam.  I  was 
interested  to  nqte  that  on  February  21, 
the  house  of  delegates  of  the  American 
Bar  Ass<JCiatlon  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  affirming  the  legality  of  our 
participation  in  that  country  under  in- 
ternational law. 

The  chsiirman  of  the  association's  sec- 
tion on  international  and  comparative 
law,  which  originated  the  resolution,  is 
Edward  D.  Re,  a  distinguished  authority 
in  the  field,  who  serves  this  country  as 
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Chalnnan  of  the  Poreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission.  I  am  proud  to  have 
Dr.  Re  as  a  close  friend  and  constituent. 

I  submit  for  the  Rxcokd  an  article  from 
the  February  22  Issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the 
bar  association : 

Ba>    OmoTTP    FtNDS    U.S.    Wam    Policy    Legai. 

UNDm  U.N. 

(By  Avutln  C.  Wehrweln) 

Chicago.  February  31. — The  American  Bar 
Association's  house  of  delegates  today  passed 
by  unanimous  voice  vote  and  without  debate 
a  resolution  affirming  the  legality  of  the  U.S. 
participation  In  Vietnam  under  International 
law.  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization. 

The  resolution  was  intended  as  an  answer 
to  statements  by  Watnc  Morsk.  Democrat,  of 
Oregon.  During  last  week's  televised  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Mosas  said  that  some  Inter- 
national lawyers  believed  that  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion was  Illegal. 

Eberhard  P.  Deutsch.  of  New  Orleans. 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committee  on 
Paace  and  Iaw  Through  the  Unlt«d  Nations, 
presented  the  resoltulon  at  a  midyear  meet- 
ing at  the  Palmer  House  here.  All  350  at- 
tending members  of  the  poUcymaltlng  house 
of  delegates  voiced  support. 

Mr.  E>eutsch  said  the  Senator  "perverts 
and  DQlscons  trues"  the  meaning  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter.  He  also  said  he 
hoped  the  resolution  would  strengthen  the 
position  of  Senators  who  support  the  war 
and  "fervently"  hoped  It  would  support  the 
flghtingmen  in  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  was  prompted  by  RnsaixL 
B.  liONO,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  who  sug- 
gested at  the  bearings  that  the  American 
Bar  Association  reply  to  Mr.  Morse's  con- 
tention. 

Mr.  Deutsch  said  be  would  report  passage 
of  the  resolution  to  Senator  Long  and  stood 
ready  to  testify  before  the  committee  on  the 
action  U  called  to  do  so.  The  resolution  was 
sent  to  J.  W.  Fui^aicHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkan- 
sas, chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Deutsch  conceded  that  the  resolution 
was  silent  on  the  question,  raised  by  Mr. 
Moaax.  whether  President  Johnson  should 
hay*  asked  for  a  congressional  declaration 
of  war.  However,  he  said  that  he  believed 
it  was  Inxpllclt  In  the  resolution  that  the 
war  was  legal  regardless  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion. 

Edward  W.  Kuhn.  of  Memphis,  president 
of  the  l30.00O-member  association,  said  the 
action  "repudiated"  Mr.  Moasa  and  that  his 
organization  would  "lobby"  for  Its  position. 
He  did  not  daborate. 

The  reeolutlon  was  reportedly  the  unani- 
mous product  at  Mr.  Deutsch 's  standing  com- 
mittee and  the  section  of  the  international 
and  comparative  law.  whose  chairman  Is  Eid- 
ward  D.  P-e  of  New  York.  If  an  aaaoclatlon 
delegation  should  go  to  Washington,  the  two 
chEdrmen  and  Max  Cbopnlck  of  New  York, 
who  Is  on  the  International  law  section, 
would  make  up  the  delegation. 

The  American  Bar  Association's  reaction 
was  unusual  In  its  rapidity.  Although  the 
resolution  was  limited  to  support  of  the 
adnUnistratlon  on  legal  points,  it  amounted 
to  support  of  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy  generally,  a  key  member  of  the  inter* 
national  law  saotlon  dlaclOMd. 

NO    M ASOa    ItXMTIONaS 

The  resolution,  although  clear  as  to  Inten- 
tion and  meaning,  mentioned  neither  Mr. 
Long  nor  Mr.  Moasx  by  name.  An  accom- 
panying report  said  that  mternaUonal  law 
professors  In  31  universities  had  expressed 
their  opinion  "thaA  the  position  of  the  United 
St&tea  In  Vietnam  Is  le^,  and  Is  not  in  vlola- 
Uon  of  the  charter  of  the  United  NaUons.' 
This  was  a  reference  to  a  statement  by  a 
group  o<  professors  sent  last  month  to  Presi- 


dent Johnson  and  put  Into  the  CoNcaxssioN- 
Ai.  Racoaa  by  Representative  J.  J.  PioUiK, 
Democrat,  of  Texas. 

The  reported  declared : 

"Artaclee  51  and  63  of  the  [United  NaUons] 
Charter  expressly  provide  that  nothing  con- 
tained therein  'ahall  Impair  the  Inherent 
right  of  Individual  or  collective  self-defense.' 
nor  preclude  'the  existence  of  regional  ar- 
rangements or  agencies  for  dealing  with  such 
matters  related  to  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security  as  are  appropri- 
ate for  regional  action.'  The  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization  is  such  an  arrangement 
or  agency." 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows; 

"Whereas  In  recent  bearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Oonunlttee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  It  has  been  stated  that  international 
lawyers  are  agreed  that  the  U.S.  pceltion  in 
Vietnam  Is  Illegal  and  In  violation  ol  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations:  and 

"Whereos  articles  51  and  53  of  the  charter 
sanction  steps  for  self-defense  and  collec- 
tive and  regional  security  arrangetnents  such 
as  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organlaatlon  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party: 

"Whereas  In  the  course  of  these  hearings  It 
has  been  suggested  that  an  expression  on 
this  subject  by  the  American  Bar  Association 
wovdd  be  appropriate:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
That  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  Is  legal  under  international  law, 
and  is  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Southeast  AsU 
Treaty:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  this  aseo- 
otatton  be,  and  be  Is  hereby,  aifthorlzed 
and  directed  to  tzansnut  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution Unmedlately  to  the  ob&irman  of  the 
Forel^  Relations  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate." 


This  It  Mj  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  IX)WDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  my 
service  In  the  US.  Congress,  I  have  tried 
to  keep  the  people  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent Informed  of  my  activities  and  record 
in  Congress,  as  well  as  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Oovenmient.  In  my  yeau-s  here, 
some  16.000  bills  have  been  voted  on  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Along 
with  others  of  us.  my  record  has  been 
on  several  occasions  misrepresented  by 
falsehood  and  half-truths  from  the 
mouths  of  selfish  special-Interest  groups 
and  political  opponents.  I  here  spread 
my  voting  on  the  Issues,  that  each  per- 
son may  determine  for  himself  that  my 
record  has  been  made  In  the  Interest  of 
the  people. 

I  voted  for  the  tax  reduction  bills, 
which  have  encouraged  Industrial  and 
business  expansion  and  produced  more 
Jobs.  Three  substantial  tax  reductions 
have  been  enacted  during  my  service,  and 
each  had  my  full  support. 

I  consistently  vote  for  an  invincible 
national  defense,  and  oppose  every  pro- 
posal to  weaken  our  Nation  through  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  I  believe  our  fight- 
ing men  should  have  the  b^t  possible 
equipment  in  ample  supply.  I  will  con- 
tinue working  to  that  end. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  prevent  and  con- 


trol the  pollution  of  waters,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  develoiMnent  of  our  water 
and  land  resources. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  relating  to  com- 
munity health  services,  and  to  provide  for 
the  development  of  programs  to  help  the 
aging,  and  to  provide  for  health  research 
facilities. 

I  opposed  the  act  which  causes  higher 
consumer  price  for  coffee. 

I  voted  for  Increased  social  security 
benefits,  disability  benefits,  and  increases 
in  old  age  pensions  and  other  assistance. 
I  voted  to  reduce  the  voluntary  retire- 
ment age  to  62,  and  for  widows,  to  age 
60,  and  to  allow  greater  earnings  before 
reduction  In  social  security  benefits. 

I  voted  for  education  and  training 
benefits  for  veterans,  and  for  other  GI 
benefits. 

I  voted  to  Improve  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act. 

I  voted  to  provide  more  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people,  and 
to  provide  loans  to  students.  I  have 
assisted  the  schools  and  colleges  In  our 
district  In  their  applications  for  funds 
and  loans  amounting  to  many  millions 
of  dollars,  and  have  successfully  assisted 
them  In  their  other  problems  with  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  have  successfully  Introduced  and  en- 
acted bills  to  ban  pornography  from  the 
malls,  and  to  allow  prosecution  of  pur- 
veyors of  pornography  In  the  Jurisdiction 
where  deliveries  are  made,  and  have  sup- 
ported other  bills  to  protect  decent  peo- 
ple from  this  obnoxious  traffic.  I  con- 
tinue to  oppoee  distribution  of  Commu- 
nist propaganda  through  our  post  offices. 
I  have  introduced  and  supported  bills 
to  strengthen  the  criminal  laws  of  thLs 
country,  so  that  people  might  be  safe  on 
the  streets. 

I  have  responded  to  every  request  from 
a  community  for  assistance  In  Its  eco- 
nomic development  and  In  its  dealings 
with  the  Federal  Government.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  large  number  of  grants  and 
lo&ns  for  hospitals,  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, libraries,  housing,  alroorts  and  air- 
port construction,  remodeUng  of  public 
buildings,  new  post  offices,  public  facili- 
ties, and  countless  other  improvements. 
I  have  tiided  numerous  Industries  and 
businesses  that  are  locating  in  our  dis- 
trict, or  expanding  their  operations  in 
our  district,  in  their  applications  for 
loans  and  other  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Our  growth  In  this  respect 
has  far  exceeded  the  expansion  In  any 
other  comparable  area. 

At  times,  cities  and  businesses  have 
come  to  me  for  help  after  losing  hope 
of  succeas.  and  I  have  succeeded  In  get- 
ting favorable  action. 

I  have  helped  thousands  of  individuals, 
including  farmers,  businessmen,  labor, 
veterans,  housewives,  the  aged,  disabled 
and  dependent  persons  in  presenting 
their  claims  and  problems  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government.  I  re- 
gard this  opportunity  of  service  as  a 
privilege,  and  among  my  most  treasured 
possessions  are  the  letters  of  apprecia- 
tion which  I  have  received  frcwn  these 
people  who  have  contacted  me  after  aU 
other  hope  of  receiving  help  or  consid- 
eration had  been  exhausted. 

In  fact,  an  ex-Congressman  who  lives 
In  our  district,  and  his  son.  a  State  sena- 
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tor,  not  knowing  what  to  do,  refer  to  me 
problems  which  they  consider  hopeless, 
or  too  much  trouble  to  bother  wlt^,  be- 
cause they  know  of  my  success  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  championing  the  causes  of 
the  people.  They  know  I  am  eager  to  at- 
tain all  that  our  district  and  our  people 
are  entitled  to.  and  that  I  will  continue  to 
fight  after  the  weak  and  lazy  give  up. 
I  am  one  who  does  not  mind  working 
long  hours  every  day  for  the  cause  of 
right. 

I  voted  against  the  proposals  to  loan 
money  to  Russia  smd  other  Communist 
countries.  I  consistently  vote  against 
giving  assistance  or  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist countries  through  foreign  aid 
gifts,  or  otherwise. 

I  voted  for  the  proposal  which  would 
have  denied  foreign  aid  gifts  to  tiny 
country  which  Is  trading  with  or  aiding 
North  Vietnam  In  any  way.  I  am  strictly 
against  lending  aid  or  comfort  to  our 
enemies  in  any  way, 

I  consistently  vote  to  save  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  by  cuts  in  foreign  aid,  In 
various  excessive  deiiartmental  budgets, 
and  other  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
spending.  All  waste  and  extravagance 
should  be  eliminated,  and  fiscal  respcmsi- 
bllity  practiced. 

I  actively  support  amendments  to  the 
Trade  Agreement  Act  to  protect  fanners, 
cattlemen,  labor,  and  oil,  mineral  and 
other  industries  from  imports  from  low- 
wage  and  slave-wage  countries,  which 
are  so  harmful  to  domestic  producers 
and  American  labor. 

As  the  result  of  investigation  by  a  sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chairman,  I 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  homes 
of  thousands  of  low-income  families, 
most  of  whom  were  Negroes.  Those 
people  came  to  me  in  desperation,  and  I 
am  humbly  proud  of  their  resolutions 
which  have  commended  our  successful 
effort  to  save  their  homes  and  businesses 
from  despollers  who  sought  their  homes 
for  private  profit  In  the  name  of  urban 
renewal. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  eliminate  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Act,  which  had 
been  reducing  the  annuities  of  the  wives 
of  retired  employees. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  regulate  and 
control  exports  to  Communist  countries. 

1  voted  for  the  bills  to  provide  loan 
Insurance  and  supplementary  direct 
loans  to  assist  students  to  attend  busi- 
ness, trade,  and  vocational  schools;  to 
provide  loans  for  college  students;  to 
provide  vocational  schools  to  train  the 
unskilled  for  better  jobs;  and  to  provide 
for  needed  medical  library  services. 

I  voted  for  a  "clean  elections"  pro- 
posal which  would  have  provided  pen- 
alties for  illegal  voting. 

I  voted  for  the  proposal  which  would 
have  required  apportionment  of  summer 
jobs  in  Government,  so  each  district 
would  have  Its  proportionate  share. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  Increase  the 
pay  for  members  of  the  armed  services. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  for  cost-of-living 
increases  for  civil  service  retirees. 

I  voted  for  the  bills  to  build  good  roads 
and  highways,  which  have  resulted  in 
the  hundreds  of  miles  of  highways  and 
farm-to-market  roads  which  have  been 
built  and  are  now  being  constructed  In 


the  counties  of  our  district,  and  which 
will  bring  us  more  and  better  roads  as 
fast  as  construction  Is  possible. 

I  voted  against  liberalizing  jpur  im- 
migration laws,  feeling  that  mcreased 
immigration  will  take  jobs  away  from 
our  citizenry,  and  Increase  our  welfare 
costs. 

I  voted  for  cost  of  living  Increases  in 
disability  compensation.  It  had  not  been 
raised  since  1933. 

I  voted  for  the  resolution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  intervention  of  international 
communism  in  the  Western  Heml^here. 
I  oppose  treasonable  Inroads  of  commu- 
nism in  our  coimtry  and  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  voted  for  authority  to  make  or  in- 
sure loans  to  nonprofit  groups  to  estab- 
lish water  systems  and  sewer  systems  for 
rural  areas. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the  right 
to  have  voluntary  prayer  and  Bible  read- 
ing in  school.  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  forbidding  this  time-honored 
custom,  violates  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  there  should  be  no  law  which 
interferes  with  religious  freedom. 

I  vote  against  any  bill  which  would 
destroy  the  freedom  we  enjoy  in  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  believe  American  citizens 
are  ready  or  willing  to  surrender  their 
liberty  to  a  dictatorial  centralized  gov- 
ernment. 

As  chsdrman  of  a  subccMnmittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  conducted  an  investigation  which  re- 
sulted In  revoking  a  license  which  had 
l>een  granted  to  a  society  of  homosexuals 
to  solicit  charitable  funds  to  promote 
their  society.  I  do  not  believe  any 
branch  of  government  should  lend  its 
sanction  to  such  an  abomination. 

I  vote  for  Congress  to  control  the 
purse  strings,  and  against  back-door 
raids  on  the  Public  Treasury. 

I  voted  for  the  minimum  wage  bill,  and 
to  adjust  the  salaries  of  civil  service  and 
postal  employees. 

I  voted  against  recognizing  Red  China, 
and  for  preserving  our  treaty  rights  in 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  in  Guan- 
tanamo  Naval  Base  in  Cuba. 

I  voted  for  control  of  drugs,  and  to 
tighten  our  internal  security  laws. 

During  my  congressional  service,  more 
money  has  come  into  our  district  frcsn 
Washington,  by  millions  of  dollars,  than 
has  gone  from  our  district  In  Federal 
taxes.  In  this  way  and  others  I  have 
exerted  my  efforts  to  develop  our  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  upon  my  request  that  Congress 
appropriate  the  money  for  the  survey 
for  the  development  of  the  Trinity  River 
Basin,  which  subsequently  resulted  In 
the  authorization  of  that  project,  and 
appropriations  to  carry  it  on.  I  actively 
supported  similar  survey  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Ange- 
lina River  basins.  I  was  instrumental  in 
obtaining  approval  of  the  projects  for 
'  the  Attoyac  and  San  Jacinto  Rivers. 

I  worked  effectively  to  obtain  funds  for 
the  construction  of  Raybum  Dam  at 
McQee  Bend  on  the  Angelina  River,  and 
to  secure  congressional  approval  for  the 
Toledo  Bend  Dam.  The  enhancement  of 
the  economy  of  the  areas  involved  is 
already  apparent  to  the  extent  that  some 


who  opposed  these  developments  now 
seek  to  claim  credit  for  them.  We  have 
now  built  the  base,  and  our  strides  for- 
ward will  rapidly  accelerate. 

I  Introduced  bills  to  set  aside  part  of 
Federal  income  tax  revenues  to  each 
State  to  aid  education  without  Federal 
control,  and  to  provide  siddltional  income 
tax  exemptions  for  students  and  their 
^parents,  to  be  known  as  the  Education 
Incentive  Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
give  unceasing  support  to  the  right  to 
own  private  property,  the  free  enterprise 
system,  to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
individual  freedom,  and  the  other  God- 
given  rights  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship. 

•  I  (H^pose  deficit  spending,  and  vote 
against  the  annual  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  Fiscal  responsibility  de- 
mands that  the  Government  live  within 
its  income.  A  day  of  accounting  must 
come,  and  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the 
harder  it  will  be  to  face. 

I  supported  the  bill  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  unlOTi  members  and  the  public 
from  exploitation,  racketeering  and  em- 
bezzlement, and  to  give  rank  and  file 
members  a  proper  voice  In  union  affairs, 
and  to  guarantee  honest  elections  of 
officers. 

I  voted  for  the  accelerated  public  works 
appropriation,  which  has  brought  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  our  district. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  promote  the  co- 
ordination and  development  of  outdoor 
recreation,  and  to  bring  tourists  to  our 
district. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  assist  the  States 
in  providing  additional  research  facilities 
at  experimental  stations. 

I  vote  to  retain  legislative  authority  in 
Congress,  and  continually  and  cwislst- 
ently  oppose  the  surrender  of  these 
powers  to  the  Executive,  as  being  danger- 
ous to  the  people.  I  suinwrt  local  control 
^  of  local  affairs,  and  oppose  all  attempts 
to  impose  Federal  domination. 

I  support  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

I  believe  in  local  control  of  our  schools, 
and  oppose  Federal  control  over  educa- 
tion. 

I  support  and  vote  for  biUs  to  guaran- 
tee local  and  States  rights,  as  well  as 
individual  rights,  from  being  usurped  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Constitution 
does  not  give  legislative  authority  to  the 
Court. 

I  support  REA,  In  order  that  farm 
homes  may  have  electricity  and  tele- 
phones. 

I  support  FHA  and  other  such  loan 
programs,  so  that  more  people  will  be 
able  to  own  their  homes. 

I  voted  for  the  use  of  farm  surplus 
foods  to  assist  needy  Americans.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  take  care  of  our  own. 
Instead  of  giving  away  everything  we 
have  to  foreign  nations.  Charity  begins 
at  home. 

I  vote  against  prc^x)sals  to  Impose  bu- 
reaucratic controls  over  Individuals  and 
localities,  ."^'jch  controls  destroy  the 
God-given  nvsloms  which  have  made  us 
a  great  nation. 

I  vote  for  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  mi'i  program  for  children,  in 
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order  that  our  young  people  may  have 
proper  nourishment. 

I  voted  for  leglslaticMi  to  preserve  small 
business  instltuticms  and  free  competi- 
tive enterprise,  and  for  the  bills  to  take 
the  Oovemment  out  of  competition  with 
private  business. 

I  support  the  bills  to  require  uniform 
procurement  practices  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  eliminate  duplication,  waste, 
and  exhorbltant  prices. 

I  vote  for  the  antitrust  laws,  to  pre- 
serve competition  and  to  secure  equal 
opportiuiities  for  all  perscHis  to  compete 
in  trade  or  business. 

I  was  a  leader  In  the  fight  which  re- 
stored the  tidelands  to  Texas,  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  attempted  to  deprive 
us  of  the  property  we  had  dedicated  to 
our  schools. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  which  would  have 
protected  State  laws  from  the  whims  of 
the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  vote  to  keep  Intact  the  Texas  na- 
tional forests.  Proceeds  from  timber 
salee  help  support  school  districts  and 
county  governments,  making  tax  rates 
lower  tar  individuals. 

I  voted  to  Increase  personal  and  de- 
pendency exemptions  for  Income  tax 
purposes,  and  Introduced  a  bill  to  raise 
the  exemption  from  $600  to  $1,000.  In- 
creased cost  of  living  would  Justify  this 
action  on  the  pcu^  of  Congress. 

I  voted  to  outlaw  the  Communist 
Party,  and  to  prohibit  Communists  from 
serving  in  representative  capacities. 

I  supported  the  proposal  to  grant  aid 
for  the  construction  of  nursing  homes 
and  health  services  for  the  aged  and  the 
chronically  QL 

I  supported  the  program  to  provide 
isore  trained  teachers- for  deaf  children. 

I  support  the  programs  for  conserva- 
tion of  soil,  water,  and  other  resources, 
and  for  the  flood  control. 

I  voted  for  legislation  to  Increase  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  under  our  Juris- 
diction, and  was  chairman  of  the  House 
conference  in  a  Joint  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  Senate  which  success- 
fully accomplished  this  Increase. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  to  provide  legal 
assistance  to  indigent  defendants  In 
criminal  cases  In  U.S.  courts. 

I  voted  to  Increase  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings permitted  without  loss  of  social  se- 
curity benefits,  and  to  provide  social  se- 
curity benefits  for  the  disabled. 

I  vote  for  the  p)eople  tind  against  the 
alien  philosophies  which  are  adverse  to 
the  Interests  of  America,  by  whatever 
name  their  adherents  may  call  them- 
selves. 

I  voted  to  guarantee  the  right  of  trial 
by  Jury  In  Federal  courts. 

The  above  list  could  be  multiplied,  but 
may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  I  sup- 
ported a  realistic  foreign  policy,  based 
on  America's  interests,  rather  than  try- 
ing to  "buy"  friends.  I  vote  for  econ- 
omy in  Government,  curbs  on  inflation, 
and  for  military  procurement  by  com- 
petitive bid  to  save  billions  for  the  tax- 
payers. I  oppose  unwise,  wasteful  spend- 
ing, high  taxes,  and  the  huge  public  debt 
which  mortgages  our  children's  futiure. 

I  support  the  right  to  own  property, 
even  if  It  is  merely  the  clothes  I  wear. 
The   disciples   of    the   socialistic   alien 


thought,  who  say  I  vote  wrong,  and  who 
are  trying  to  purge  me  from  Congress, 
would  deny  to  any  of  us  the  right  to  own 
our  property,  little  though  it  may  be. 

This  is  my  recori  The  socialists  do 
not  like  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  Amer- 
icans are  yet  ready  to  accept  socialism  as 
a  way  of  life  for  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. 

By  regular  visits  to  every  county  In  our 
district,  I  make  myself  available  for  the 
personal  services  I  can  render  individual 
citizens  In  their  problems  and  contacts 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
agencies.  Through  reg\ilar  question- 
naires, letters,  and  personal  contacts,  I 
am  able  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  our  district  in  regard  to  pend- 
ing legislation  and  national  Issues,  in  or- 
der to  be  a  true  representative  of  the 
people,  rather  than  the  rubberstamp 
of  out-of-state  pressure  groups. 


A  Clear  Voice  ia  the  Stormy  Sea  of 
American  Maritime  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BtAILUARD 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
■Wednesday,  February  23,  1966, 1  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  Introducing  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  chairman  of 
the  Comimlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  Honorable  Edward  A. 
Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  his  honor  by  the  Pro- 
peller Club,  Port  of  Washington.  The 
remarks  of  Chairman  Oabmatz  on  tlils 
occasion  represent  a  clear  voice  in  the 
presently  stormy  sea  of  controversy  sur- 
rounding American  maritime  policy.  It 
Is  a  call  to  return  to  reality  and  get  on 
with  the  task  of  promoting  the  American 
maritime  industry. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  the  full  text 
of  the  remarks  of  Chairman  Garmatz, 
which  are  both  timely  and  perceptive  In 
view  of  the  present  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can maritime  Industry.  • 

Remarks  or  Hon.  Eowakd  A  Oabmatz 

Mr.  Clark,  members  of  the  Propeller  Club, 
Port  of  Washington,  cUstlngutsbed  guests, 
ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  appear  before  the  Propeller  Club  ctf  the 
Port  of  Washington. 

The  Propeller  Club  was  founded  to  pre- 
serve the  maritime  heritage  of  our  Nation 
and  It  Is  a  symbol  of  oiir  maritime  Industry 
and  the  American  merchant  marine.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  I  appear  before  you  as  a 
member — for  I  have  enjoyed  membership  In 
the  Propeller  Club. 

It  Is  something  more  than  simply  a  very 
genuine  pleasure  for  me  to  address  you 
today. 

The  broadly  based  objectives  of  the  Pro- 
peller Club  of  the  United  States  to  promote, 
further,  and  support  an  American  mercliant 
marine  adequate  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  national  security  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  United  States  apply  to  all  of  tixt  50 
member  fK>rt8  within  and  without  the  United 
States  and  to  the  15  student  ports.  They  are 
the  objectives  sought  to  be  fostered  by  the 


more  than  10,000  dedicated  individuals  who 
make  up  o\ir  national  membership. 

Interest  In  the  furtherance  of  these  objec- 
tives is  at  a  high  level  In  all  of  the  constitu- 
ent ports. 

And  I  wish  to  compliment  the  national  and 
local  leadership  that  is  presently  exerting 
itself  to  make  the  Propeller  Club  on  effective 
force  In  tbe  vital  maritime  affairs  of  otir 
country. 

But  there  la  something  special  about  this 
club — not  that  there  Is  any  greater  Interest 
or  dedication  to  our  objectives  than  there  Is 
elsewhere. 

The  something  special  Is  due  to  the  unique 
concentration  of  representatives  here  In 
Washington  of  virtually  every  element  that 
goes  to  make  up  the  great  complex  of  Ameri- 
can maritime  policy  and  all  of  its  contribut- 
ing components. 

Just  a  quick  look  at  a  roster  of  the  mem- 
bership of  t^e  port  of  Washington  bears 
this  out. 

Prom  the  Oovemment  you  have  many 
members  from  most  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, including,  of  course,  the  numerous 
bureaus  and  agencies  within  such  depart- 
ments. 

You  have  vice  presidents  and  othei<  high 
officials  of  most  of  the  leading  shipping  and 
Bhlpbuilding  compales. 

The  major  maritime  trade  associations  are 
well  represented. 

Maritime  labor  Is  widely  represented. 

There  are  naval  architects,  steamship 
agents,  leading  manufactureB'  representa- 
tives, and  lawyers  galore.  You  have  beaute- 
ous lady  members,  Madeleine  Carroll,  and 
Congresswoman  Leonob  Suixivan. 

So,  it  Is  a  special  privilege,  and  I  believe 
very  fitting,  that  I  should  appear  before  you 
today  to  make  what  is  virtually  my  maiden 
speech  since  election  to  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  see  so 
many  members  of  the  committee  here  today. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  coming  years, 
and  I  am  here  to  give  you  my  pledge  that  I 
will  do  all  In  my  power  to  carry  out  our  na- 
tional maritime  policy  and  vigorously  foster 
the  objectives  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  tbe 
United  States. 

Although  I  have  seen  written  reports  that 
I  am  slanted  in  one  way  or  another,  I  can 
promise  you  that  my  efforts  will  be  directed 
In  behalf  of  tbe  overall  good  for  the  American 
merchant  marine. 

In  my  18  years  In  Congress  I  have  never 
witnessed  a  period  when  our  national  mari- 
time policy  bos  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
uncertainty  and  confusion.  Notwithstand- 
ing a  clear  statutory  statement  of  policy,  with 
a  full  set  of  implementing  guidelines,  we 
seem  to  be  not  only  without  a  propeller,  but 
apparently  without  rudder  and  helmsman  as 
well. 

At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union  Is  ex- 
panding the  size  of  Its  merchant  fleet  at  a 
faster  rate  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
world,  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  ex- 
periencing a  record  decline.  ! 

I  am  concerned  about  tbe  confusion  and 
uncertainty  that  exists  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  steady  decline  of  this  country  as  a 
maritime  power. 

It  seems  to  me  extremely  shortsighted  for 
this  country  to  allow  such  a  situation  to  exist 
and  continue. 

Our  maritime  Indiwtry  should  be  a  major 
and  vibrant  part  ot  our  economy;  it  is  essen- 
tial not  only  to  our  national  defense — as 
the  Vietnam  conflict  has  once  again  proved — 
but  to  our  commerce.  If  properly  promoted, 
the  merchant  marine  could  by  itself  over- 
oome  avLT  adverse  balance  of  international 
payments. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts. 

It  la  Indeed  Ironic  that  the  present  budget 
ealla  for  only  13  new  vessels  during  the  fiscal 
year  1007.    In  1964,  When  100  new  merchant 


vessels  were  delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
only  16  new  vessels  were  delivered  for  United 
States  registry. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago,  the  Soviet  Union 
had  464  merchant  vessels  under  contract  In 
shipyards,  including  111  tankers.  As  of  the 
saooe  date,  tbe  United  States  had  only  39  new 
vessels  under  contract,  including  1  tanker. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States — 
the  major  power  of  the  world  and  by  far 
the  world's  major  trading  nation — ranks  12th 
In  new  ve.«el  construction. 

We  rank  behind  such  countries  as  Argen- 
tina. Brazil.  Finland,  and  Peru. 

For  a  nation  whose  growth  and  greatness 
have  come  from  seapower,  can  these  facts  be 
other  than  alarming? 

I  have  always  considered  that  our  basic 
maritime  policy  Is  sound. 

Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936, 
we  have  developed  the  world's  most  efiadent 
and  most  modem  liner  fleet — even  though 
Inadequate  In  numbers.  The  detailed  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  however,  have  not  been 
adequate  to  promote  strong  bulk  carrier  and 
tanker  segments  of  our  merchant  marine. 

Suooeeding  Administrations  have  failed  to 
seek  the  necessary  Implementing  legislation 
or  administer  that  which  has  been  provided. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  contend  that  any 
statute,  in  the  face  of  changing  time  should 
remain  unaltered  for  30  years. 

And  we  can  have  a  more  realistic  program 
for  assisting  American-flag  bulk  carriers  and 
tankers,  without  at  the  same  Ume  destroying 
that  port  of  the  act  which  has  been  success- 
ful. Some  new  legislation  may  be  needed. 
Let  us  have  it  and  we  will  act  on  It. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  oonslderlng 
a  positive  program  for  broadening  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  to  extend  its  bene- 
fits to  all  segments  of  the  American  merchant 
marine,  we  are  floundering  on  the  sea  of 
uncertainty. 

At  a  time  When  our  domestic  shipbuilding 
program  should  be  at  Its  peak,  the  present 
budget  proposes  a  program  that  is  tbe  all- 
time  low. 

I  am  tired  of  reading  analyses  of  the  Inter- 
agency Maritime  Task  Force  Report,  or  of 
the  Report  of  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee.  The  business  of  our  com- 
mittee is  legislation,  and  without  a  legislative 
program  to  consider,  we  are  left  to  theorize 
like  everyone  else. 

I  am  confident  that  Preslden/t  Johnson 
aims  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of  despair  that 
now  prevails  In  our  maritime  program,  as  he 
has  done  In  other  areas.  The  picture  is  not 
entirely  bleak. 

Our  country  has  tbe  world's  only  nuclear- 
powered  merchant  vessel,  the  NS  Savaniiah.. 

We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  technological 
breakthrough  In  the  field  of  nuclear  pro- 
pelled commercial  vessels,  and  tbe  time  Is 
ripe  for  us  to  being  the  seocud  phase  of  our 
nuclear  ship  prograjn. 

The  United  States  has  the  world's  beet,  the 
most  modem,  and  moet  productive  liner 
fleet — but  we  need  more  such  vessels  In 
private  ownership  to  serve  our  complex  so- 
ciety and  tbe  uncertain  but  demanding  needs 
of  war. 

With  assistance  in  vessel  research  similar  to 
that  of  the  American  aircraft  Industry,  I  am 
convinced  that  our  docneatic  shipyards  could 
become  competitive  with  foreign  shlpbuUd- 
ers. 

Lastly,  but  most  Importantly,  moat  seg- 
ments of  maritime  labor  have  tried  to  be 
reasonable  and  realistic  la  accepting  reduced 
manning  requirements  resulting  from  auto- 
mation. 

There  Is  virtually  no  Industry  In  this 
country  that  Is  not  subsidized  either  directly 
or  indirectly  through  some  protective  meas- 
ures. The  American  merchant  marine  Is  not 
unique  In  -the  assistance  that  It  requires. 
Our  economy  has  been  able  to  flourish  with 
the  highest  standard  ot  living  In  the  world 
as^the  greatest  trading  Nation  because  our 


industries  with  governmental  assistance  have 
been  able  to  become  the  most  productive  in- 
dustries In  the  world. 

Recent  technological  developments  in  ship 
design,  propulsion  equipment,  shipbuilding, 
and  cargo  handling  signify  that  a  major 
technological  breakthrough  Is  imminent. 
Increased  productivity  Is  now  possible  In  the 
maritime  industry  as  never  before. 

Automation  programs  are  reducing  the  Im- 
pact of  the  differential  between  higher  Amet- 
ican-flag  labor  costs  and  foreign  costs. 

We  are  at  a  critical  time  when  we  must 
move  forward  with  a  program  to  promote  all 
segments  of  our  American  merchant  marine 
and  our  domestic  shipyards  so  that  these 
Industries  can  achieve  maximum  produc- 
tivity In  our  economy.  There  appears  to  be 
every  hope  that  with  such  a  realistic  and 
positive  program,  subsidy  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  eventually  be  reduced,  rather  than 
Increased. 

Our  committee  Is  most  anxious  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  administration  in  any  construc- 
tive new  maritime  program  that  will  be 
presented. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  too  much  em.pha- 
sls  has  been  placed  on  focusing  on  the  revo- 
lutionary proposals  In  the  Interagency  Marl- 
time  Task  Force  report,  rather  than  recog- 
nizing that  In  principle  very  few  people 
disagree  on  what  should  be  the  main  in- 
gredients of  a  sound  maritime  program.  For 
example,  everyone  agrees  that: 

1.  We  must  b\Uld  more  vessels  for  opera- 
tion under  the  American  flag: 

2.  We  must  develop  a  realistic  program  for 
assisting  American-flag  biUk  carriers  and 
tankers; 

3.  Government      Interference      with      tbe 
steamship    Industry    should    be    minimized 
and  management  should  in  most  cases  be 
free   to  exercise  Its  own  prudent  business, 
judgment; 

4„  Subsidies  should  be  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent  direct  rather  than  indirect;  and 

5.  Our  subsidy  program  should  contain  an 
element  of  Incentive. 

These  principles  form  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping a  sound  new  and  expanded  maritime 
program. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  proposal  tbat  we 
should  permit  vessels  under  this  program  to 
be  built  abroad.  Such  a  step  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  Inconsistent  with  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country  and  our  economy,  and 
would  have  an  extremely  detrimental  effect 
on  our  -International  balance  of  payments. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Administration  will 
not  recommend  such  a  proposal  as  a  part  of 
the  new  program. 

Similarly.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  seek  to  abandon  our  cargo  preference 
laws. 

Such  proposals  emanate  from  theoreticians 
who  have  no  real  Interest  in  tbe  American 
Merchant  Marine.  Foreign-flag  merchant 
marines  have  too  many  built-in  and  hidden 
nationalistic  advantages  and  too  many  pref- 
erences of  their  own  for  us  to  consider  it 
realistic  at  this  time  to  repeal  our  cargo 
preference  provisions. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  as  new  efficient  bulk 
carrier  vessels  are  constructed  for  AmericJan- 
fiag  operation,  and — If  they  are  paid  a  direct 
operating  subsidy— ttie  differential  In  rates 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo  In  American-flag 
bulk  carriers  as  opposed  to  foreign-flag  bulk 
carriers  should  be  largely  eliminated. 

Again,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Administra- 
tion will  not  recommend  that  we  abandon 
our  cargo  preference  statutes. 

I  also  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would 
contend  that  we  should  completely  do  away 
with  the  essential  trade  route  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  Is  sound 
and  that  It  has  worked  welL  Perhaps  some 
modifications  could  be  made  so  as  to  allow 
the  operators  Increased  flexibility — but  I  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  the  assurance  that 
adequate  American-flag  service  wUl  l>e  avail- 


able on  each  essential  trade  route  to  meet 
our  goals  and  commitments  around  the  world 
and  build  our  national  economy  In  all  areas 
of  the  country. 

Insofar  as  passenger  vessels  are  concerned, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  necessary  as 
a  part  of  our  American  Merchant  Marine  for 
national  defense  reasons  and  for  economic 
and  social  reasons  as  well. 

More  and  more  people  of  the  world  are 
beginning  to  travel.  The  great  percentage 
of  these  people  prefer  to  travel  by  surface 
transportation.  There  Is  a  great  iintapped 
market  that  is  available  for  ocean  transpor- 
tation services. 

I  believe  that  this  country  must  take  steps 
to  encoxirage  the  construction  of  several  large 
capacity,  low-farte  superllners  that  will  place 
ocean  transportation  within  the  economic 
means  of  the  major  part  of  oiu-  great  so- 
ciety. 

In  short,  I  am  enthusiastic  that  we  can 
build  upon  the  framework  of  the  Merchant 
Iblarlne  Act  of  1936  and  develop  a  new,  far- 
reaching  program  to  promote  all  segments 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine.  I  am 
most  certainly  optimistic. 

Tbe  progress  of  our  Nation  has  been  one  of 
steady  development  and  evolution — we  can- 
not destroy  what  we  already  have,  but  must 
MBe  what  is  good  to  plan  and  create  our  pro- 
grams for  tbe  futiire.  This  Is  the  essence 
of  the  Great  Society,  and  I  am  confident  that 
Its  logic  wUl  soon  be  applied  to  tbe  nuirl- 
tlme  Industry. 

Yesterday  was  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. He  was  a  man  of  great  wlsdcun.  He 
knew  that  history  is  eloquent  In  demonstrat- 
ing that  any  nation  which  takes  tbe  easy 
way  of  permitting  Its  commerce  to  be  car- 
ried by  foreign-flag  ships — which  rents  the 
service  and  space  It  Is  too  lazy  or  too  short- 
Blghted  to  provide.  Is  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  dependency  that  has  ended  every  time 
with  the  nation  In  question  becoming  a  sec- 
ond-rate power. 

Washington  knew  this  truth  and  warned 
against  Its  neglect.  In  closing,  I  would  like 
to  quote  the  words  of  George  Washington: 

"We  should  not  overlook  the  tendency  of 
war  to  abridge  the  means,  and  thereby  at 
least  enhance  the  price,  of  transporting  pro- 
ductions to  their  proper  markets.  I  recom- 
mend It  to  your  (Congress')  serious  reflec- 
tions how  far  and  In  what  mode  it  may  be 
expedient  to  guard  against  embarrassments 
from  these  contingencies  by  such  encourage- 
ment to  o\u'  own  navigation  as  will  render 
oiir  commerce  and  agriculture  less  dependent 
on  foreign  bottoms  which  may  faU  us  In 
the  very  moments  most  Interesting  to  both 
these  great  objects  •  •  •.  There  can  be  no 
greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate 
upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It 
Is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure.' 

Thank  you. 


A  Tribate  to  Dr.  Benurd  Bratkamp 

SPEECH 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TXNNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVKS 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1968 

Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, permit  me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  passing  a  brief  but  sincere  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  our  late  beloved  friend 
and  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard 
Braskamp. 

Reverend  Braskamp  was  a  great  and 
good  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  Christian  ministry. 
Aa   Chaplain  of   the   House,   Rerere&d 
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Braskamp  In  his  dally  prayers — memo- 
rable, devout,  searching  prayers — re- 
corded the  stream  of  human  events. 

His  memorial  prayer  for  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  was  pure  elo- 
quence. His  prayer  of  hope  for  his  suc- 
cessor. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  was 
an  inspiring  message  of  encouragement 
to  our  new  leader. 

From  a  small  house  in  Alton,  Iowa,  Dr. 
Braskamp  made  his  way  ultimately  ta 
Washington  and  to  this  House.  He  was 
a  wonderful  man — a  great  American,  a 
fine  human  being,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
living  inspiration  to  us  all.  We  shall 
miss  him  greatly. 

I  extend  to  his  family  an  expression  of 
deepest  sympathy  In  their  loss  and 
bereavement.  A  great  and  good  man  has 
gone  to  his  reward. 


Address  by  L.  Eldon  James 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vnciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  that  the  American  people 
have  every  opportunity  to  know  who  is 
responsible  for  the  U.S.  presence  In 
Vietnam. 

Observations  on  our  Nation's  response 
to  the  challenge  of  Vietnam  were  made 
recently  by  the  Honorable  L.  Eldon 
James,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  before  the  AFL-CIO 
convention  In  San  Francisco. 

Commander  James'  observations  on 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam  would  be  of 
Interest,  I  believe,  to  my  colleagues  and, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  his 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Commander  James'  remarks  follow : 
Alt   Address   bt   L.   Eloon   jAms.   Nattonai. 

OSICMANDKK.  THK  AMBUCAN  I^BIOl*.  BrTOKX 

APL-CIO  OoNvnmoN  tn  San  P«anciscx>. 

Calit..  I>xckmbb«  10.  1066 

Mr.  PrMld«nt.  dlstln^xilshed  gueets.  dele- 
gates to  tbls  SUtb  Oonstltutlonal  Convention 
of  tlie  APL-CIO. 

Ten  years  ago  tlUs  past  Sunday,  through 
forward  thinking  and  progressive  action,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organisations  morged  to 
form  a  stanch  and  mighty  force  of  Americans 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  American  labor — 
and  even  more — to  the  cause  of  acquiring 
and  preserving  for  all  Americans  the  bless- 
ings that  should  flow  to  those  who  live  under 
our  democratic  and  tree  society. 

You  took  unto  yourselves  a  great  obliga- 
tion. In  these  short  10  years  you  have  faced 
many  crisis.  Tou  have  been  confronted  by 
many  Issues.  Tou  have  turned  your  back 
on  no  crisis.  You  have  faced  each  Issue 
squarely. 

We  ot  the  American  Legion  have  our  obli- 
gations too.  We  face  the  Issues  before  us. 
We  meet  the  crises  that  confront  us.  Like 
you.  we  do  not  turn  our  back,  we  wlU  con- 
tinue to  face  them  squarely  In  this  respect  I 
believe  our  two  orgvUaatlons  have  much  in 
common.  Your  great  president.  Mr.  George 
Ifeany.  has  honored  our  national  convention 
on  many  occasions — and  today  I  am  honored 
by  the  opportunity  oi  being  here  with  you 


as  you  consider  the  pressing  issues  before 
you.  J5 

At  least  a  dozen  Issues  before  this  con- 
vention are  vital  enough  to  command  your 
undivided  attention.  But.  one  above  all 
cries  out  this  day  for  the  attention  not  only 
of  this  convention  but  of  all  loyal  Americans. 
President  Johnson  spoke  of  It  to  you  yester- 
day. It  Is  on  your  heart  and  mine  this 
morning. 

Some  may  call  It  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace 
In  Vietnam.  Thoughtful  people  who  will 
accept  the  lessons  of  history  must  call  It  the 
Issue  of  freedom  ot  slavery — not  Just  out 
there  In  Vietnam  but  actually  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

When  your  president,  George  Meany.  spoke 
to  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  In  Portland.  Oreg..  just  this  past 
August,  he  made  It  clear  that  American  labor 
Is  fully  alert  to  the  threat  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  strxiggle. 

We  know  the  aggressor  In  South  Vietnam. 
and  George  Meany  put  the  finger  right  on 
the  guilty  party  when  he  said  to  our  conven- 
tion, and  I  quote:  '•The  first  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  It  Is  the  North  Vietnam  Com- 
munists— backed  by  Pelplng  and  Moscow — 
who  have  been  Infiltrating,  subverting,  at- 
tacking and  Invading  South  Vietnam.  The 
South  Vietnamese  authorities  and  people- 
backed  by  the  United  States — have  never  In- 
vaded North  Vietnam." 

President  Meany  factually  outUned  the 
history  of  conflict  In  Vietnam  from  the  1954 
Geneva  accords,  a  history  which  Is  an  open 
book — open  to  all  who  would  absorb  the 
knowledge  that  It  reveals.  He  arrived  at 
this  conclusion,  and  again  I  quote: 

"Effective  educators,  sincere  students,  and 
honest  pacifists  can  serve  the  cause  of  peace 
only  by  supporting,  as  we  of  the  AFL-CIO 
do.  the  President's  persistent  efforts  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam — through 
n^anlngful  negotiations.  If  possible,  and 
throxigh  military  strength  to  halt  aggression, 
whenever  necessary.  Let  the  opponents  of 
our  Government  policy  direct  their  adver- 
tisements and  appeals  to  the  dictators  In 
Hanoi.  Pelplng.  and  Moscow  to  stop  North 
Vietnamese  military  infiltration  and  Inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam.  The  moment  that 
these  acts  of  Communist  aggression  cease, 
peace  In  Vietnam  will  not   be  far  off." 

Just  a  couple  of  hours  after  Mr.  Meany 
spoke  to  our  Convention.  I  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  national  commander.  Since 
then.  I  have  been  privileged  to  travel  to 
Vietnam  and  to  see  for  myself  the  truth  he 
so  eloquently  expressed.  During  0  days  In 
Vietnam,  I  visited  7  of  Its  43  provinces. 

SU  short  but  full  days  can  make  no  one 
an  expert.  But  I  gained  some  Impressions 
and  some  deep  feelings.  I  believe  I  g^ned 
the  right  to  make  some  valid  observations. 
I  want  to  pass  some  of  them  on  to  you  today. 

Before  we  talk  about  these  observations, 
and  thinking  back  to  Mr.  Meany 's  reference 
to  meaningful  negotiations  and  the  use  of 
military  strength,  wherever  necessary,  let 
me  pose  some  questions  concerning  our 
present  military  posture  In  Vietnam. 

Those  who  would  advise  our  Government 
on  how  to  stop  the  war  are  very  generous 
and  free  with  that  advice. 

To  them  I  ask  this  question — why  do  you 
not  direct  your  advice  to  Hanoi  and  Pelplng? 

And  one  more  question  to  them. 

Where  would  they  be  today  if  they  were 
living  under  a  Communist  regime  and  under 
It  protested  as  they  do  here  in  our  beloved 
and  free  land? 

We  must  not  Just  love  our  land,  we  must 
protect  that  for  which  It  stands. 

There  Is  much  talk  that  humanitarian 
considerations  prevent  us  from  striking  e«r- 
taln  arsas  In  North  Vietnam  and  surround- 
ing territory  even  though  to  do  so  might  weU 
¥niniTiniiM»  the  rtsks  to  which  our  farces  in 
Vietnam  are  exposed  even  though  It  would 
bs  bumanitarlaa  to  our  men.    Is  It  noi  trae 


that  humanltarlanism,  like  charity,  should 
begin  at  home? 

Should  we  not  look  at  it  this  way.  when 
Hanoi  has  at  its  disposal  vast  manpower  re- 
sources, and  Its  leaders  have  a  staggering  dis- 
regard for  human  life?  Is  it  not  time  that 
we  gave  serious  consideration  to  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  port  of  Haiphong,  the 
major  seap>ort  supplying  the  forces  of  aggres- 
sion? Is  it  no^  time  that  we  denied  the 
Vletcong  access  to  the  Ho  Chi  MInh  Trail, 
the  major  land  route  for  reinforcement  and 
supply  to  the  aggressors?  Should  we  merely 
react  to  every  new  move  of  the  Communists? 
This  puts  us  in  the  position  of  fighting  this 
war  on  the  enemy's  terms. 

How  long  then  can  we  afford  to  overlook 
the  utilization  of  our  technological  potential 
and  our  great  firepower  superiority  when 
their  use  can  reduce  the  exposure  of  our 
forces  to  mounting  casualties?  Have  we 
reached  the  point  where  the  effective  use  of 
this  potential  and  superiority  demands  over- 
riding priority?  I  firmly  believe  the  answer 
Is — we  have. 

Now  permit  me  to  pass  on  to  you  a  little  ot 
the  feeling  and  a  few  observations  I  gath- 
ered from  those  short  6  days  out  there  In 
Vietnam. 

First,  the  military  defeat  of  the  Vletcong. 
while  tremendously  Important,  Is  not  the 
total  answer  to  victory  In  Vietnam.  The 
murders,  the  atrocities,  the  barbaric  destruc- 
tion perpetrated  by  the  Vletcong  In  the 
South  Vietnamese  hamlets  and  villages  are 
things  beyond  the  comprehension  of  civil- 
ized people. 

The  South  Vietnamese  will  need  our  help 
for  many  years  after  the  military  victory  is 
achieved  and  after  peace  is  restored.  They 
are  receiving  such  assistance  now  through 
the  civic  action  program  of  the  American 
military  forces. 

Virtually  under  the  guns  of  the  Vletcong. 
and  while  still  providing  armed  protection 
for  the  South  Vietnamese,  Americans  are 
helping  to  rebuild  villages,  hamlets,  homes, 
schools — yes — even  the  broken  lives  of  fami- 
lies and  individuals. 

This  Is  the  great  untold  story  of  Vietnam. 
It  Is  not  being  brought  home  forcefully  to 
the  American  people.  The  story  Is  there.  It 
Is  dramatic.  I  believe  It  is  newsworthy.  I 
believe  Americans  want  to  read  and  henr 
about  It.  I  believe  there  is  an  obligation 
upon  those  who  know  It  to  see  that  the  story 
Is  told. 

It  Is  Indisputable  that  winning  the  people 
is  as  important  as  winning  the  military  war. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  military  victory  could 
be  achieved — yet  It  wovild  be  meaningless 
without  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  The  de- 
vastation wrought  by  the  Vletcong  has  been 
■o  imbellevably  thorough  that  it  will  tiike 
years  to  build  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  to  restore  economic,  political,  and  social 
stability  In  South  Vietnam.  We  dare  not 
wait  until  the  land  Is  cleared  of  the  Vletcong 
terrorists  to  do  this  Job. 

American  military  and  civilian  personnel  In 
Vietnam  recognize  this  need.  "Hjey  are  at- 
tempting to  build — not  destroy — their  way 
across  South  Vietnam.  Your  boys  and  mine. 
when  they  are  not  fighting,  are  using  their 
own  resources  to  help  the  people  out  there. 
They  need  our  help.  They  need  It  now.  They 
need  aU  that  you  and  I  can  do. 

As  of  the  first  of  this  month,  the  American 
Legion  has  moved  to  supptort  this  great  work 
with  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Legion  Vietnam  fund.  We  are  asking  all  of 
our  members  and  all  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  Auxiliary  to  contribute  a  dollar 
or  whatever  they  can  to  this  cash  fund. 
Every  cent  contributed  will  go  to  purchase 
food,  clothing,  medicine,  and  other  materials 
and  supplies  necessary  to  this  great  rehabili- 
tation effort.  It  will  be  delivered  to  our  men 
out  there  to  use  in  helping  the  South  Viet- 
namese psople.  Tlie  Vletcong  control 
tbrou^    fsar.      We    must    lead    and    win 


tlu-ough  compassionate  help  In  the  American 
tradition. 

My  second  observation  Involves  the  people 
of  Vietnam  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
U.S.  presence  there.  I  believe  that 
these  people  dearly  want  freedom  and  liberty. 
They  want  the  opportunity  to  determine  for 
tliemselves  the  type  of  government  under 
which  they  wlU  live.  They  not  only  welcome 
us,  but  they  want  very  much  for  lis  to  be 
there  and  to  help  them.  They  desperately 
want  releitse  from  the  constant  reprisal  of 
the  Vletcong  aggressors. 

We  talked  with  the  elevator  boys  and  the 
people  who  run  the  shops  and  sell  flowers  on 
the  streeU.  The  look  In  their  eyes,  the  ex- 
pressions on  their  faces  and  the  warmth  of 
their  handclasp  told  us  something  of  their 
feeling. 

The  third  observation  Is  about  the  enemy. 
They  are  vicious,  fanatical,  and  criminal. 
Time  and  time  again.  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment forces  and  American  troops  enter- 
ing hamlets  and  villages  recaptured  from  or 
deserted  by  the  Vletcong  find  civilian  lead- 
ers and  teachers  murdered  In  cold  blood. 

When  we  hear  criticism  about  civilian 
casualties — and  we  hear  more  of  this  than 
about  the  great,  untold  humanitarian  story 
In  Vietnam — let  us  remember  the  main  rea- 
son for  those  casualties.  All  too  often  the 
reason  goes  untold.  The  VC  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  use  innocent  women  and  children  as 
hostages  and  as  shields  in  a  retreat  They 
have  used  them  forcibly  as  elements  of  com- 
bat to  remove  their  casualties  and  to  con- 
ceal their  combat  losses.  This  Is  hardly  what 
some  Idealistic,  star-gazing  Americans  should 
consider  reasonable  wwk  for  Innocent 
women  and  children. 

These  tactics  by  the  VC  result  in  civilian 
casualties.  It  is  Important  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  know  these  things.  It  is  Impor- 
tant that  they  know  that  the  major  respon- 
sibiuty  for  those  casualties  lies  witli  the 
Vletcong. 

Friday.  October  15,  was  a  day  of  special 
significance  to  men  and  women  of  American 
labor.  In  Vietnam  It  was  to  have  been  a 
Vletcong  Inspired  "Hate  America  Day."  Spe- 
cial emphasis  was  in  Saigon. 

It  was  to  be  a  day  of  great  chaos,,  of  fiery 
demonstrations  by  the  Vietnamese  people  to 
show  how  much  they  hate  America,  and  of 
massive  wprk  stoppages  in  protest  of  tlis 
American  presence  in  Vietnam. 

We  were  in  Saigon  on  that  day.  There  was 
not  the  slightest  ripple  of  anti-American 
sentiment.  There  was  no  work  stoppage. 
The  fiery  demonstration  fizzled  like  a  wet 
firecracker  and  never  did  go  off. 

That,  Incidentally,  was  the  Friday  pre- 
ceding the  weekend  of  loud  and  overly  pub- 
licized demonstrations  by  a  small  minority 
of  misinformed  malcontents  here  at  home. 

That  October  15.  1965.  should  be  of  special 
Interest  to  you  as  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can labor  because  it  was  supposed  to  have 
been  a  day  when  the  working  men  and 
women  of  South  Vietnam  spoke  out  against 
America.  The  great  heartbeat  of  South 
Vietnam — the  laboring  people  of  that  war- 
ravaged  land — did  not  buy  this  Red-Inspired 
nonsense.  They  rejected  It  just  as  stanchly 
as  do  you  of  the  APL-CIO  here  In  America. 

On  my  return  to  the  UiUted  States.  I  was 
distressed  to  learn  of  the  wave  of  student 
protest  demonstrations  against  American 
policy  In  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  have  good 
cause  for  concern  about  the  timing  of  these 
events  here  that  did  materialize  to  a  degree 
and  the  planned  demonstration  that  failed 
so  completely  in  Vietnam.  We  have  reason 
to  raise  the  question:  Was  it  coincidence, 
or  Was  It  the  result  of  well-coordinated  plan- 
ning? If  the  latter  is  true,  Its  pretty  dis- 
gusting and  it  should  serve  as  a  warning. 

Many  of  our  educatc»^  are  wisely,  even  If 
somewhat  belatedly,  showing  conoem  about 
the  nonstudent  participation  and  leadership 
In   these   demonstrations.     They   should   be 
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concerned  since  FBI  Director  J.  EJdgar 
Hoover  has  publicly  warned  that  the  Com- 
munist Party,  U,S.A.,  is  supporting  these 
protest  movements.  Let  xis  hope  that  educa- 
tors will  Join  hands  with  the  vast  majority 
of  loyal  students  who  are  now  actively  sup- 
porting our  country's  effort — supporting  in 
BO  many  tangible  ways. 

Finally,  all  Americans  should  be  tremen- 
dously proud  of  the  manner  in  which  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  and  civilian 
personnel  are  working  to  bring  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  stability  to  South  Vietnam. 
1  wish  all  of  our  people  could  see  for  them- 
selves the  magnificent  work  that  is  being 
done  there  by  oui  countrymen.  I  wish  they 
could  see  for  themselves  the  genxiine  affec- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  for  the  Americans. 
I  wish  they  could  sense  the  desire  of  the 
Vietnamese  for  freedom.  If  this  could  be 
done.  I  am  confident  that  Uie  minority  pro- 
tests here  at  home  would  cease  or  at  best 
would  be  just  a  tiny  ripple  on  the  vast  ocean 
of  American  patriotism  and  loyalty. 

The  very  least  that  we  on  the  home  front 
can  do  for  our  men  and  women  In  Vietnam 
Is  to  let  them  know — and  to  let  the  world 
know — that  we  are  solidly  behind  them. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  all  patriotic 
Americans  today  and  In  the  months  ahead. 
American  labor  and  American  business 
have  a  special  charge  from  our  Government 
to  do  all  In  their  power  to  protect  the  Job 
rights  of  men  who  have  been  called  to 
service.  I  know  that  obligation  will  be  hon- 
ored and  fulfilled. 

All  Americans  and  all  peace-loving  peoples 
everywhere  have  yet  another  obligation  In 
this  struggle.  That  is  to  see  that  the  Red 
government  of  China,  the  real  aggressor  in 
Vietnam,  does  not  gain  admission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

We  have  seen  a  steady  erosion  of  resist- 
ance to  Red  China's  admission.  On  Novem- 
ber 18  of  this  year  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  voted  47  to  47,  with  20 
abstentions,  on  the  issue  of  admitting  Red 
China.  Article  4  of  the  U.N.  Charter  states 
that  "membership  is  open  to  all  other  peace- 
loving  states  which  accept  the  obligations 
of  the  charter  and  which,  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  organization,  are  willing  and  able  to 
carry  out  those  obligations." 

The  Pelplng  government  Is  not  peace 
loving.  It  supports  aggression  in  Vietnam. 
It  stands  condemned  by  the  XJJi.  Itself  as 
the  aggressor  In  Korea.  It  Is  guilty  of  ag- 
gression against  Tibet,  against  Burma,  and 
against  India — and  Red  Cliina  supports  pro- 
grams of  subversion  In  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

Red  China's  record  as  an  aggressor  la 
written  In  blood  from  Korea  to  Vietnam. 
It  woiUd  be  an  affront  to  our  fighting  men 
in  Vietnam  should  we  faU  to  state  clearly 
and  often  the  case  against  the  admission  of 
Red  China.  We  must  call  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  resist  the  seating  of 
Red  China  In  the  U.N.  and  to  remind  the 
United  Nations  organization  that  It  has 
collective  responsibility  to  honor  its  own 
charter  provision  restricting  membership  to 
peace-loving  nations. 

We  have  naade  a  solemn  commitment  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  Vietnam.  It  is 
also  a  vital  commitment  to  preserve  our  own 
freedom.  We  must  honor  that  commitment 
or  dishonor  oiirselves  and  shatter  the  hopes 
of  not  only  the  Vietnamese  people  but  also 
of  all  who  seek  freedom  around  the  world. 
America's  past  dictates  that  her  future  can 
take  but  one  course — the  course  of  honor  and 
really  the  course  of  self-preservation. 

The  long  struggle  for  freedcmi  In  Vietnam 
again  underscores  the  fact  that  freedom  is 
not  free.  He  who  is  inclined  to  think  that 
it  Is.  thinks  eventual  slavery  for  himself  and 
for  futtire  generations. 

With  that  Idea  In  mind,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  beautiful  thought  behind  the  lyrics 
of  a  popular  song  of  some  fears  ago:  "Tb* 
Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Free."    The  lyricist 


dwells  on  the  inc(Hnparable  works*  of  nature, 
sunbeams,  moon  and  starlight,  flowers  and 
raindrops — the  God-given  gifts  to  all  man- 
kind. 

We  believe  that  human  freedom  also  is  a 
God -given  gift,  but  one  which  man  must 
niu-ture  carefully  or  it  will  wither  and  die. 
If  we  would  make  life  worth  the  living,  that 
we  might  enjoy  to  the  fuUest  measure  those 
things  that  are  free,  we  must  resolve  to  de- 
fend with  all  our  strength  and  courage,  the 
greatest  of  aU  our  blessings — the  blessing 
of  human  liberty — the  right  of  man  to  toU 
and  sweat  and  yet  to  preserve  for  himself 
and  his  loved  ones  the  right  to  enjoy  the  full 
measure  of  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

You  men  and  wcanen  of  the  AFL-CIO  have 
long  been  pioneers  In  the  struggle  against 
the  threat  to  our  way  of  life  that  the  Com- 
munists pose.  No  one  knows  this  better 
than  we  of  the  American  Legion — we  who 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  In  this 
fight. 

Tills  Is  no  academic  exercise  we — you  and 
I — are  engaged  in. 

Ybur  organization  and  mine  must  see  that 
the  American  people  face  the  realities  of  this 
hour. 


AaroB  J.  Racasin,  Depoty  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  for  Procnremeat 
Manai^ement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  Govern- 
ment Procurement,  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  watched  rery 
closely  the  small  buslnecs  programs  ot 
the  executive  agencies.  Since  the  De- 
fense portion  of  the  national  budget 
continues  to  overshadow  all  others,  I 
have  given  particular  attention  to  the 
services  which  are  charged  with  the  pro- 
curement of  our  defense  needs. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  Impressed 
by  the  energetic  efforts  of  one  Individual 
who  continues  to  give  impetus  to  the  Air 
Force  small  business  program.  Mr. 
Aaron  J.  Racusln,  in  a  large  measure, 
deserves  the  credit  for  the  success  of  a 
dynamic  program  of  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  Such  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  he  is  an  intelli- 
gent and  extremely  well-informed 
individual  of  unusual  ability.  Of  great- 
er Importance,  however,  has  been  his 
tenacity  of  purpose  as  reflected  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  d«>dicated  him- 
self to  insuring  that  the  small  business 
community  throughout  the  Nation  gets 
a  fair  share  of  the  Axr  Force  procure- 
ment dollar. 

Mr.  Racusin,  originally  a  native  of 
New  York  City,  obtained  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  a  law  degree  at  St.  Lawrence 
University — ^Brooklyn  Law  School.  He 
practiced  law  in  New  York  City  before 
serving  in  the  Army  Air  Force.  After 
discharge  he  served  as  an  attorney  in 
the  procurement  division.  Air  Materiel 
Command,  at  Wright-Patterson,  Ohio. 
Thereafter,  lie  served  with  the  director 
of  procurement  at  Air  Force  headquar- 
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ters  and  later  as  Deputy  for  Procure- 
ment Management  in  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

I  join  with  Mr.  Racxisln's  many 
friends  In  extending  best  wishes  to  him 
on  his  new  appointment  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for 
Procurement  Management. 


Tbc  Kawait  NatioBal  Holiday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  Hwm  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  POWELX..  Mr.  Speaker.  February 
25  marks  the  date  on  which  the  people 
of  Kuwait  will  observe  their  annual  Na- 
tional Day.  The  House  will  not  be  In 
session  tomorrow,  the  actual  date  of  this 
observance,  and  I  am  therefore  taking 
occasion  today  to  extend  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Highness  Shaikh  Sabah  al 
Sallm  al  Sabah.  the  Amir  of  Kuwait;  and 
to  the  Kuwaiti  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  His  Excellency  Talat  al-Ghous- 
aelm. 

The  celebrations  this  year  will  lay 
emphasis  on  Kuwait  s  entering  her  fifth 
year  as  an  Independent  state.  All  of 
Kuwait's  many  friends  agree  that  her 
accoim>llshments  after  only  5  brief  years 
of  Independence  rival,  and  In  some  cases 
even  surpass,  those  of  many  older  mem- 
bers of  the  International  community. 

Little  is  known  about  Kuwait's  early 
history,  but  during  Its  modem  period  one 
of  Its  most  significant  acts  was  the  sign- 
ing of  the  1899  agreement  with  Great 
Britain.  That  document  gave  Kuwait  a 
large  degree  of  Internal  self-government 
with  British  guarantees  of  her  political 
Integrity  and  guidance  In  foreign  affairs. 
This  relationship  ended  on  June  19,  1961, 
when  Kuwait  became  a  fully  Independent 
and  sovereign  nation.  Even  the  quiet 
manner  of  achieving  her  Independence  Is 
testimony  of  the  high  quality  of  political 
leadership  found  In  Kuwait. 

Her  tremendous  supply  of  oil,  the 
bcurkbone  of  the  economy,  has  given  Ku- 
wait's citizens  a  per  capita  Income  in 
excess  of  $3,0<yb  per  year.  Crude  oil  pro- 
duction averaged  more  than  2.3  million 
barrels  dally  in  1964,  an  Increase  of  10 
percent  over  1963.  TTie  positive  benefits 
of  this  national  wealth  have  not  been 
monopolized  by  a  few  groups  or  indi- 
viduals, but  have  been  shared  domesti- 
cally and  through  foreign  aid.  The  so- 
cial services  such  as  free  health,  educa- 
tion, and  public  works  programs  make 
similar  programs  In  the  "advanced"  lui- 
tlons  blush.  Every  Indication  points  to 
the  prospect  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue at  an  even  greater  pace  in  the 
future. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  Kuwait  has  not 
neglected  her  responsibilities  to  assist 
thoae  countries  less  fortunate  than  her- 
self. Through  the  Kuwait  Fund  for  Arab 
Economic  Derelopment — KFA£X> — she 
has  offered  project  development  loans 
toUttnc    in    execM    of    $106    millloQ 


through  1964.  In  addition,  other  loaiu 
totaling  more  than  |23S  million  by  the 
end  of  1964  were  extended  to  other  Arab 
States. 

Under  the  guidaiu;e  of  His  Highness 
Sabah  al -Sallm  al  Sabah  Kuwait  has 
played  a  very  active  role  In  International 
affairs,  and  has  been  &  dependable  ];>ar- 
ticipant  in  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Arab  League. 

I  am  certain  that  I  echo  the  sentiments 
of  the  entire  Congress  when  I  offer  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the  pro- 
gressive and  hard-working  people  and 
Government  of  Kuwait  as  they  celebrate 
their  national  holiday.  May  their  dy- 
namic example  of  a  state  truly  dedicated 
to  the  enrichment  and  fulfillment  of  its 
people  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  other 
nations  who  are  trying  to  build  their  own 
national  destinies. 


Fioo  Introdnces  GOP  Demonsbation 
Cities  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr  Speaker,  today  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  designed  to  focus 
attention  on  part  two  of  the  administra- 
tion's plan  to  socialize  American  resi- 
dential patterns — the  "Federal  coordina- 
tor" called  for  in  the  administration's 
"demonstration  cities"  legislation. 

My  bill,  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
"demonstration  cities"  legislation  Intro- 
duced by  the  administration,  contains 
similar  progrsun  and  financial  provisions, 
but  deletes  the  section  calling  for  a  Fed- 
eral coordinator  and  substitutes  a  Fed- 
eral information  offlcer.  The  bill  also 
deletes  language  requiring  cities  to  have 
a  plan  for  social  renovation  before  they 
can  qualify  for  Federal  aid.  The  bill 
adds  a  provision  stating  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  program  is  not  to  de- 
tract In  any  way  fronv  the  powers  of  local 
govenunent  to  control  and  administer 
existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 

This  legislation — substituting  a  Fed- 
eral Information  offlcer  for  a  Federal  co- 
ordinator— to  my  mind  removes  the 
Federal  fishhook  from  the  self -Improve- 
ment carrot  the  President  is  offering  to 
the  cities  of  our  Nation.  I  believe  in 
billions  for  rebuilding  our  cities;  but  I  do 
not  believe  In  spending  a  cent  for  the 
undermining  of  local  government. 

I  do  rv)t  believe  that  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams should  be  the  vehicle  of  social  ex- 
periments. My  bill  cuts  the  "social  ex- 
periment" angle  out  of  the  program.  I 
believe  in  creative  federalism  and  I  sup- 
port that  part  of  the  administration  bill 
encompassed  in  my  bill.  I  am  100  per- 
cent opposed,  however,  to  encroaching 
centralism  as  represented  by  the  Federal 
coordinator,  who  I  call  a  commissar  for 
he  would  be  nothing  less.  My  bill  Is  a 
good  bill.  It  Is  truly  dedicated  to  re- 
building our  cities  in  accordance  with  the 
timeless  American  tradition  of  local  self- 


govemmcn, .  The  Flno  bill  takes  the  en- 
croaching centralism  out  of  the  program 
and  leaves  the  creative  federalism.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  way  to  do  the  job. 
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David  Rnss  of  Kingtport,  Tenn.,  Writes 
"Democracy:  What  It  Meant  to  Me" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNZSsrE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladies  auxiliai-y 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
The  winners  of  the  50  State  contests  will 
come  to  Washington  next  month  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  contest. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  the  speech  written  by  David 
Russ  of  my  hometown  of  Klngsport,  who 
Is  the  winning  contestant  from  the  State 
of  Tennessee. 

I  commend  David  for  this  outstanding 
expression  of  the  true  meaning  of  democ- 
racy, and  I  wish  him  ever>'  success  in  the 
national  contest. 

The  speech  follows : 

Dtmcbact  :  What  It  IIeans  to  Me 
(By  David  Russ) 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  boy  named 
MelvLn  heard  the  word  "democracy"  from  his 
second  grade  teacher.  He  liked  It.  It  sort 
of  had  a  atrong  sound  to  it.  He  used  it  to 
Inxpreas  his  friends,  who  bad  no  more  Idea 
than  be  what  It  meant. 

WhUe  Kelvin  was  still  In  grade  school 
another  taacher  explained  the  word  "democ- 
racy" as  meaning  "government  by  the  peo- 
ple." To  help  the  class  understand  this, 
class  eaecttons  were  held  and  no  one  told 
Melvln  for  whom  to  vote.  (He  voted  for 
hlms^f.)  ^ 

Melvln'B  next  experience  In  democracy" 
came  after  he  learned  about  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  "freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  speech." 
Melvln  was  especially  excited  by  the  IdeA  ot 
freedom  of  speeoh  and  tried  It  out  on  his 
parents.  That  was  a  mistake.  His  paj'ents 
taught  him  quickly  that  only  as  he  showed 
Increasing  reqjonsibllity  would  be  earn  in-  4 
creasing  freedoms. 

Democratic  experiences  came  faster  after 
that:  as  a  Boy  Scout  be  not  only  learned 
reverence  for  the  flag,  but  also  traveled  to  his 
national  shrtnes — Valley  Forge — Independ- 
ence Hall— the  Statue  of  Liberty — and  ex- 
perienced patriotic  pride  in  the  heritage  that 
was  his. 

As  a  history  student  Melvln  came  to  realize 
the  magrnltvida  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  and  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  framed  these  documents. 
He  was  thankful  for  the  dedication  of  men 
such  as  Jefferson,  Washington.  Madison,  and 
Franklin.  He  was  proud,  too,  of  the  fact  that 
among  his  own  forebears  were  those  who  had 
fought  his  country's  battles  from  the  Revo- 
lution to  the  Second  World  War.  as  well  as 
others  who  had  fled  Europe's  problems  as  late 
as  the  turn  of  the  century  to  And  new  op- 
portunities in  the  United  States. 

Melvln '8  view  of  democracy  could  not  al- 
ways b«  a  backward  glance  because  democ- 
racy surrounded  him.  In  school  and  church, 
the  organizational  structure  of  clubs,  student 
government,    and    congregational    meetings 


followed  a  democratic  pattern.  More  im- 
portant was  the  wide  latitude  which  was  his 
to  choose  friends,  activities,  and  beliefs.  The 
Increasing  resfKjnslbllity  about  making  more 
and  more  of  his  own  decisions  was  both 
gratifying  and  frightening  to  Melvm. 

Melvln  also  grew  concerned  about  current 
events.  Remembering  his  earlier  lessons  he 
thought  that  those  rebellious  ones  who 
burned  their  draft  cards  had  somehow  missed 
the  point  in  their  Interpretation  of  democ- 
racy. He  debated  the  acUons  of  those  who 
marched  in  protest  of  the  Government's 
policies  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  He 
wondered  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  Nation. 

And  thus  It  was  that  Melvln,  like  Ulysses, 
became  a  part  of  all  that  he  had  met.  Mel- 
vln's  story  Is  my  story  and,  like  Melvln,  I 
hiive  formed  my  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  democracy,  realizing  that  the  years 
and  experiences  to  come  will  add  new  di- 
mension  to   these   beliefs. 

I  believe  with  Lincoln  that  democracy  Is 
government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people." 

I  believe  that  true  democracy  recognizes 
the  worth  of  the  Individual  by  guaranteeing 
him  certain  freedoms  as  set  forth  In  the 
US.  Constitution. 

I  believe  that  our  form  of  democracy 
evolved  from  the  thoughts,  experieiLce,  and 
prayers  of  men  through  the  centuries  and 
will  complete  Its  evolution  only  through  the 
efforts  of  men  today  and  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  democracy  is  laorm  than  a 
form  of  national  government.  It  pervades 
all  of  life  for  those  who  live  within  its 
framework. 

I  believe  that  this  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment places  more  demands  upon  the  in- 
dividual than  any  other  form  of  government 
because  in  granting  freedoms  It  exacts  com- 
pensating responsibilities — or,  as  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  put  it.  "every  right  imi^les 
a  responsibility;  every  opportunity,  an  obli- 
gation; every  possession,  a  duty." 

I  believe  that  I  cannot  sei>arate  myself 
from  the  processes  of  democracy  and  blame 
others  for  its  imperfections.  I  believe  that 
I  mxist  participate  actively  in  our  democratic 
government,  and  that  I  must  fn^pare  myself 
now  for  that  pcu-tlclpatlon. 

This  Is  what  democracy  means  to  me. 
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Hoate  Loses  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  NEW  jBisrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  sustained  a  great  loss  this 
week  with  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp. 

In  his  quiet  way.  Dr.  Braskamp  was  a 
constant  source  of  spiritual  ccanfort  to 
all  Members  of  this  House,  both  those 
who  shared  his  denominational  prefer- 
ence and  those  who  were  members  of 
other  faiths.  All  of  us.  in  different  ways, 
have  profited  by  knowing  tMs  kindly  and 
gracious  man.  His  passing  leaves  a  great 
void  In  this  House,  but  he  shall  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  of  us  to  whom  he 
gave  so  generously  of  himself. 

For  more  than  a  half  century,  Dr. 
Braskamp  did  God's  work  and  the  world 
Is  a  better  place  for  his  presence.  To 
all  Members  of  the  House  his  loss  comes 


as  a  personal  one.    Each  of  us  has  lost 
a  good  friend. 

Mrs.  Daniels  Joins  with  me  In  extend- 
ing our  condolences  to  his  son,  Bernard, 
Jr.,  and  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Norman 
E.  Tucker,  and  to  the  other  members  of 
his  family. 


Tke  Meaning  of  Democracy  to  16-Year- 
Old  Elizabeth  G.  Rasche,  of  Fairbanks, 
Alaska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  heart- 
warming words  of  16-year-old  Elizabeth 
G.  Rasche,  a  senior  in  the  Lathrop  High 
School,  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  describing 
what  democracy  means  to  her.  She  is 
Alaska's  winner  of  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest  sT>onsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladles  auxiliary,  and  I  want  to  share 
her  speech  with  you.  It  follows: 
Democract:  What  It  Means  to  Me 

Democracy :  a  skinny,  17-year-old  In  fa- 
tigues and  combat  boots,  fighting  his  first  war 
from  behind  his  first  submachlnegxin;  a 
teacher  explaining  the  War  of  1813  or  judicial 
review  or  an  eloquent  American  poet,  urging 
her  students  to  express  their  own  feelings 
without  heeltance.  without  fear;  a  college 
girl  guiding  an  llUterate  child's  groping 
mind  through  his  first  reading  lesson  and 
returning  the  wonder  in  his  face.  Democ- 
racy: an  ideal  emblazoned  in  the  souls  of  a 
new  generation,  a  generation  dedicated  to 
preserving  It  as  a  living,  glowing  reality. 

I'm  16  years  old,  and  I'm  part  of  this  gen- 
eration. I  live  m  a  world  of  hostility,  a  world 
where  men  submerge  their  very  humanity  in 
primitive  brutality,  a  world  in  which  the 
freedom  I  love  seems  sometimes  a  tenuous 
thing;  and  often  I  cry  out  In  frustration, 
"What  can  I  do?" 

The  answer  Is  stereotyped :  I  can  absorb  the 
essence  of  democracy  In  my  history,  govern- 
ment and  literature  classes.  I  can  take  part 
in  activities  which  contribute  to  my  Intel- 
lectual, emotional,  and  moral  development. 
I  can  keep  informed  of  current  affairs,  and 
build  myself  into  a  wise,  capable  citizen.  This 
is  my  duty;  it  constitutes  my  role  as  an 
American  high  school  student.  But  like  so 
many  students,  I  grow  impatient  with  the 
taking;  I  long  to  give. 

I'm  thankful  tat  the  small  ways  I  have 
been  able  to  give  in  my  community. 
Throughout  7  years  of  Girl  Scouting  I  was 
encouraged  to  "help  other  people  at  all 
times  "  In  ways  as  diverse  as  making  Christ- 
mas favors  for  the  aged  and  aiding  in  a  full- 
scale  polio  vaccination  program.  I've  worked 
with  young  children  as  a  library  aid  and  Red 
Cross  voluntAr.  I've  come  to  understand 
other  ciUtures  better  through  the  foreign 
visitors  my  family  and  I  have  entertained  in 
our  home.  Just  last  summer,  as  a  hostess 
for  one  of  our  local  civic  organizations,  I 
welcomed  people  from  every  State  and  many 
foreign  countries  to  my  city.  Greeting  them 
at  the  airport,  answering  their  questions,  and 
making  them  feel  at  home,  I  felt  a  deeper 
kinship  not  only  with  my  countrymen,  but 

with  all  munHt^fl 

Presently  school  absorbs  most  of  my  time, 
but  sobool  Itself  exemplifies  democracy, 
rm  proud  to  be  a  monber  of  otir  vibrant 


student  council,  which  Is  patterned  after 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  encompasses  such 
progranM  as  student  exchange,  flood  relief, 
and  aid  to  UNICEP.  I'm  in  many  other  activ- 
ities as  well.  In  some,  I'm  a  leader,  in  others 
I'm  a  follower,  and  this  Is  the  way  It  should 
be.  X  round  out  my  week  by  teaching  a 
Sunday  school  class  of  exxirberant  fourth 
graders,  convinced  that  America  is,  and  must 
remain,  "one  nation  under  God." 

But  is  all  this  enough?  My  answer  Is  an 
emphaslc  "No."  I  believe  in  my  generation 
and  In  what  we're  doing,  but  I  believe  there's 
more,  much  more  we  could  be  doing  to  sus- 
tain democracy.  I'd  like  to  see  a  teen  corps 
of  unpaid  volunteers  fighting  poverty  and 
sickness  and  Uliteracy  throtighout  the  Na- 
tion; this  might  be  an  extension  of  Project 
Headstart.  I'd  like  to  see  youth  chapters  of 
both  political  parties  in  every  American 
town. 

I'd  like  to  see  some  of  our  teen  centers 
turned  Into  centers  for  democratic  action. 
I'd  like  to  hear  the  familiar  complaint 
"TTiere's  nothing  to  do"  answered  with 
worthwhile  service  projects:  helping  out  at 
the  polls,  landscaping,  making  intelligent 
high  school  broadcasts.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  Innumerable  ways  we  can  and 
should  be  preserving  the  democratic  ideal. 

The  older  generation,  which  emerged 
strong  and  resilient  from  war  and  depres- 
sion, has  set  a  noble  precedent  fM  us.  If 
we  too  are  to  be  strong  and  resilient.  If  we 
too  are  to  perpetuate  democracy,  we  can't 
sit  back  and  simply  enjoy  our  education, 
with  the  Idea  of  using  it  In  a  few  months, 
a  few  years,  a  few  decades.  We  can  and  must 
begin  right  now  to  put  it  to  work.  We  are 
the  new  generati(Mi.    Today  Is  ours. 


Litfaaanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
26  years  since  the  Illegal  seiztire  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  In  an  era  when  the 
United  Nations  Is  expandnlg  its  member- 
ship yearly,  many  people  have  never 
learned  of  Lithuania's  history  and  Its 
tragic  fate.  Indeed,  a  sizable  percentage 
of  member  states  was  not  even  In  exist- 
ence when  Lithuania  fell  to  Soviet 
perfidy. 

On  February  16,  we  observed  the  48lh 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day.  Lithuanian  Americans  have  led 
the  fight  to  inform  the  world  of  their 
homeland  and  of  their  hcmeland's  loss  of 
freedom. '  Lithuania  is  not  a  make- 
believe  nation.  It  has  a  rich  and  hon- 
orable history  going  back  to  the  13th 
century.  The  takeover  of  this  small  na- 
tion stands  as  a  clear  example  of  the 
expansionist  tactics  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  of  Its  Indifference  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  democracy,  and  self- 
determination. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  Russia.  We  thus  reiterate  our  sup- 
port for  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion and  for  the  moral  and  political  im- 
plications of  this  principle.    .  - 

I  congratulate  the  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can organizations  In  the  United  States 
for  their  long  and  tenacious  fight  in 
l>ehalf  of  this  cause. 
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Sarrej  Skowi  Proiperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  ooLOkAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA 1 1  v  e=» 
Thvrsday.  February  24,  1966 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Denver  Post,  an  outstand- 
ing newspaper  of  the  West,  has  con- 
ducted Ita  10th  annual  consumer  analysis 
survey  of  the  metropolitan  area.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  metropoUtan 
area  Is  really  prospering.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  outstanding  article  by 
Willard  Haselbush.  Denver  Post  business 
editor,  under  date  of  Sunday.  February 
20. 1968.  which  is  as  follows: 

The  DenTer  metropoUtan  ar«a.  Is  teeming 
with  person*  who  are  weU-houaed.  weU-p*ld. 
well-educated  »nd  enjoy,  as  a  rouUne  way  ot 
me.  ownership  ot  aaTlngs  account*,  •tocks. 
bonds,  appliances,  and  luxury  Items. 

The  "war  on  poverty"  doesn't  Involve  aome 
BO  pwcent  of  the  areas  famlUe*  because  49 
percent  make  from  M.OOO  to  more  than 
•15.000  a  year  and  only  10  percent  of  all  fam- 
lUe«  In  fnatcr  DenTer  report  annual  income* 
of  13.000  or  leas. 

The  10th  annual  consumer  analysis  surrey 
of  the  metropolitan  area  released  Sunday  by 
the  Denver  Post  underlines  continuing  pros- 
perity in  the  Mil*  High  Oty  and  Its  suburb*. 
The  suryey.  conducted  by  experts  foUow- 
Ing  a  proven  cro**-aecOon  procedure  used  by 
lii^rtlng  newspapers  aero**  America,  Involved 
intemewa  with  3.870  famiUea-l  3  percent  of 
tb*  population — chosen  not  at  random  but 
by  address,  age  bracket.  Income  and  other 
factors. 

It  showed  that  Denverltes  are  earning 
more,  spending  more  and  saving  more  than 
ever  before. 

It  revealed  that  03  percent  of  all  famine*, 
regardlea*  at  Income,  own  one  or  more  auto- 
mobiles and  that  30  percent  of  the  vehicle* 
were  bought  In  the  last  12  months— both 
new  and  used. 

It  showed  that  TJ  percent  of  all  metropol- 
itan-area dwellers  own  their  homes.  That 
Includes  51  percent  of  famine*  earning  lees 
than  •6.000  a  year  who  own  and  do  not  rent 
their  Uvlng  quarters. 

The  gain  In  1966  among  famlUes  making 
$8.000-plas  a  year  was  4  percent,  the  survey 
•howed. 

It  also  showed  that  8  percent  of  the  metro- 
poUtan areas  famiUes  gross  more  than 
#16.000  a  year.  23  percent  are  In  the  HCOOO 
to  $15  000  Income  bracket  and  19  percent 
make  between  $8,000  and  $9,999  a  year. 

That  adds  up  to  33.900  famlUes.  In  an  area 
with  a  populaUon  of  Just  more  than  a  mllUon 
persons,  wjio  are  In  the  •16,000-plus  annual 
Income  bracket. 

Other  hlghUghta  uncovered  by  the  annual 
survey  showed  that  19  percent  of  all  heads  of 
hoviseholds  In  the  area  have  college  degrees, 
another  17  percent  have  completed  up  to  3 
yecrs  of  college  and  33  percent  have  high 
•chool  diplomas,  but  no  college  training. 

Only  14  percent,  said  the  mathematical 
projection,  dropped  out  of  grade  school  and 
never  went  back  to  school. 

Porty -seven  percent  of  the  Denver  area 
household  heads  are  managers,  ofllclals.  pro- 
fessional men.  proprietors  or  craftsmen,  and 
13  percent  are  retired  The  retirement  total 
ot  family  heads  in  the  area,  the  survey 
showed.  Is  35.900.  far  ahead  of  the  29.900  who 
have  clerical  Job*  Only  3  percent  of  the 
area's  population  falls  In  the  laborer  cate- 
gory. That's  9.000  against  the  41,900  who 
dldnt  Onlah  grade  school  and  the  56.800  who 
have  ecHlege  degree*. 


The  Denver  Post's  19M  consumer  analysis 
in  book  form  now  Is  being  distributed  to 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  by  the 
newspaper's  advertising  department  and  its 
repreaentaUve*.  Moloney.  Regan  &  Schmltt. 
Inc. 

A  composite  picture  of  continuing  and  ris- 
ing prosperity  In  the  Denver  area  emerged 
from  the  person-to-person  survey  which  be- 
gan last  September. 

It  showed  that  75  percent  of  all  famlllea 
In  the  area  have  charge  acco»ii»ts.  that  b4 
percent  own  Insurance  poUda*.  31  percent 
have  stocks  and/ or  bonds  and  79  percent 
have  savings  accounts.  Of  these.  67  percent 
reported  bank  savings.  39  percent  have 
money  In  savings  and  loan  Institutions  and 
38  percent  own  shares  In  company  credit 
unions. 

The  scientific   proJecOon   of  those  polled 
showed  that   29   percent  of  all   Denver-area 
famlUes  have  savings  bonds  and  33  percent 
hold  mutual  fund  shares. 
Other  hlghllghU: 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  the  Denver-area 
households— a  total  of  86,700 — consist  of  two 
persons  and  14  percent— 41 JWO— have  six  or 
more  members. 

Denver  has  more  children  than  adults. 
The  survey  showed  that  4  percent  are  under 
3  years  old.  13  percent  between  3  and  5.  21 
percent  between  6  and  11.  and  20  percent 
between  12  and  17. 

Only  1 1  percent  of  the  area's  husbands  are 
over  65  and  36  percent  are  between  35  and 
50. 

A  total  of  104.700  housewives  are  Jobhold- 
ers. That's  35  percent  of  the  total,  an  In- 
crease of  3  percent  over  a  year  ago.  By 
Income  groups.  23  percent  of  the  fulltlme. 
housewife  Jobholders  reported  a  total  famUy 
Income  of  $16,000  or  more  a  year. 

Downtown  Denver  remains  the  favorite 
shopping  area  for  27  percent  of  the  popu- 
Utlon.  the  projection  showed.  That  com- 
pares with  21  percent  who  shop  regularly 
at  Cherry  Creek.  17  percent  at  Lakeside.  14 
percent  at  University  HlUs  and  13  percent 
at  Westland. 


full  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  call- 
ing. There  can  be  no  finer  eulogy  to 
him  than  to  paraphrase  a  line  from  one 
of  the  last  prayers  he  offered  for  us. 
Surely,  for  him.  that  prayer,  uttered  just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  was  fully  answered  for 
he,  indeed,  had  "removed  from  him 
everything  that  holds  us  back  from  a 
complete  surrender  to  Thy  ways  and  Thy 
will." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be  no  higher 
praise  than  to  acknowledge  that  in  Dr. 
Braskamp.  we  knew  a  man  who  preached 
to  us.  not  only  with  his  words,  but  also 
with  his  life. 
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Nadon'$  Best  Mind$  Advise  President 
Johnson  on  Soatheast  Asia 


Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 
Mr.  SCH^ODHAUSER.    Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  the  House,  one  of 
the  things  I  found  most  heartening  was 
the  high  quality  spiritual  guidance  given 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  their  Chaplain,  the  late  Rever- 
end Bernard  Braskamp.    Perhaps  I  re- 
sponded more  warmly  to  him  because 
he  was  a  fellow  lowan  and  because  he 
also  rose  from  modest  beginnings  and 
found,  through  education,  a  means  to 
serve  others.    I  only  know  that  I  found 
his  daily  message  a  source  of  wisdom  and 
Inspiration  and  one  which  helped  me 
view  the  daily  round  of  quorum  calls, 
rollcalls,  and  speeches  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing march  of  our  national  history. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  only  say  how  for- 
tunate the  House  of  Representatives  has 
been  in  being  served  by  so  Illustrious  a 
Chaplain  as  Dr.  Braskamp,  and  I  join  all 
Members,  both  old  and  new,  in  offering 
my  sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  all 
who  have  lost  his  valued  guidance.    Dr. 
Braskamp,  however,  had  lived  life  to  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNNXSSnC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  ETVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson  in  a  recent  letter 
made  this  historic  statement  in  a  per- 
sonal message: 

Whatever  else  history  may  say.  It  must 
record  that  everything  this  Government  Is 
trying  to  do  is  the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  best  minds 
In  the  country.  And  I  alone  will  take  re- 
sponsibility for  all  final  dec&lona. 

This  statement  first  appeared  publicly 
in  my  newsletter,  Capitol  Comments,  on 
February  14.  1966.  in  which  it  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  Vietnam  conflict  appar- 
ently is  entering  a  significant  new  phase 
of  reconstruction  and  pacification. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
Issue  of  Capitol  Comments  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  bebeving  it  to  be 
of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  Amer- 
icans generally. 
The  newsletter  follows: 
VoRNAMxsx  CoNrucT  Kums  New  Stage 

(By  JoeL.  Evms) 
This  week  In  Washington  was  marked  by 
major  and  significant  developments  In  the 
continuing  Vietnamese  crisis.  The  conflict 
seemingly  is  moving  Into  a  new  stage.  This 
became  apparent  with  the  recent  meeting  of 
President  Johnson  and  other  high  American 
officials  with  officials  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  during  the  week  In  Honolulu. 

HawaU. 

PoUowlng  this  meeting  a  Joint  declaration 
was  Issued  In  which  the  goals  of  the  two  na- 
tions were  announced.  A  concerted  effort 
win  be  made  to  build  a  democratic  nation, 
beginning  at  the  grassrooU  level. 

According  to  the  announcement,  as  areas 
are  Uberated  from  the  Vletcong,  American 
and  Vietnamese  teams  will  move  In  to  launch 
basic  programs,  in  education.  In  economic 
reform.  In  agriculture,  and  In  health  to  create 
stable  and  self-governing  communlUes. 

It  is  most  significant  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  attended  the  sessions 
at  Honolulu  and  then  moved  on  to  South 
Vietnam  to  begin  Immediate  work  on  thes* 
programs  to  build  free,  self-governing,  demo- 
cratic communities. 

It  la  also  significant  that  President  John- 
son dispatched  Vice  President  Hnin»HKET  to 
▼lalt  South  Vietnam  to  continue  the  momen- 
txmi  fo»  this  positive  program  of  reconstruc- 


tion and  pacification  gained  at  the  session 
In  HawaU. 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  agreed  on  these  main  points 
at  Honolulu: 

To  resist  aggression. 

To  work  for  the  social  Improvement  of  the 
people. 

To  strive  for  self-government. 

To  promote  free,  democratic  elections. 

To  attack  hunger.  Ignorance  and  disease. 

To  continue  the  quest  for  peace. 

President  Johnson  is  continuing  his  firm, 
reasoned  direction  of  the  conflict  and  there 
are  strong  Indications  that  our  American 
forces  are  inflicting  sustained,  substantial 
and  teUlng  losses  on  the  Vletcong  and  on 
Invading  CommurUsts. 

In  response  to  a  letter  which  your  Repre- 
sentative sent  to  President  Johnson  concern- 
ing the  Vietnamese  conflict,  the  President 
said  In  reply: 

"Whatever  else  history  may  say.  it  must 
record  that  everything  this  government  Is 
trying  to  do  is  the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  and  Judgment  of  the  beet  minds  In 
the  country.  And  I  alone  will  take  respon- 
slbUlty  for  all  final  decisions." 

The  President  has  an  awesome,  lonely  and 
gjave  responsibility  in  safeguarding  the  in- 
terests of  freedom  and  halting  the  onrush 
of  conununLsm  in  southeast  Asia,  and  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  the  missteps  that  would 
trigger  a  nuclear  war. 

The  President  Is  moving  In  the  direction 
of  achieving  an  honorable  peace  without  a 
general  war.  There  could  be  no  greater  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  any 
man — and  the  President  needs  our  support 
In  this  critical  time. 


David  Dammana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

)  or  CpORGlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  25, 1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
young  man  in  Atlanta  who  is  in  the 
frontlines  of  the  war  against  poverty. 

David  Danunann  is  a  Job  Corpw  re- 
cruiter who  has  interviewed  some  1.000 
young  residents  of  Atlanta's  most  de- 
prived neighborhoods,  and  has  persuaded 
250  of  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  oi>- 
portunity  to  help  themselves  by  Joining 
the  Job  Corps. 

Mr.  Dammann,  a  graduate  of  Duke 
University,  is  the  subject  of  a  column  by 
Hugh  Parks  which  appeared  in  the  At- 
lanta Journal  on  February  1.  I  insert 
this  column  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
He'll  Chance  Yodr  Mind 

You  may  have  several  sincere  reservations 
about  the  Job  Corps  but  at  least  two  have 
rubbed  off  by  the  time  you  liave  finished 
talking  with  Dave  Dammann: 

1.  He  is  determined  to  see  it  wc»k,  al- 
though he  is  underpaid. 

2.  If  they  get  enough  like  him  It  will  work. 
Dave,  based  In  Atlanta,  la  the  Job  Corps' 

top  recruiter  In  the  United  States. 

He  pulls  on  an  old  sweater  or  an  old  coat, 
climbs  Into  an  old  Rambler,  sees  that  the 
protective  placard  which  says  Job  Corps  lies 
on  the  seat  beside  him  and  sets  out,  night 
and  day,  to  some  of  Atlanta's  most  dangerous 
neighborhoods. 

He  wears  the  sagging  sweater  or  coat  be- 
cause he  found  when  he  wore  a  neat  business 


suit  he  was  tagged  Immediately  as  a  detec- 
tive and  kids  he  wanted  to  talk  to  would 
scatter  at  sight.  The  placard  Is  to  place  on 
his  windshield  to  protect  his  car  from  being 
stripped  while  he's  away  from  It. 

He  Ignca-es  whatever  derisive  calls,  or  worse, 
that  are  flung  In  his  direction  and  heads  con- 
fidently toward  a  comer  gang,  calling  out, 
"Hey,  fellows,  don't  run,  Tm  not  the  law.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  a  moment."  Or,  "Good 
doctor,"  to  the  leader,  "I've  got  a  good  deal 
here." 

In  ButtermUk  Bottom,  Cabbage  Town  and 
Blue  Heaven,  he  has  become  a  familiar  figure, 
this  rambling  24-year-old  graduate  of  Duke. 

Does  he  ever  have  any  qualms  about  being 
alone?    Especially  at  night? 

"I  was  brought  up  In  a  Queens  neighbor- 
hood." he  replied,  "which  for  2  years  straight 
had  the  highest  Juvenile  delinquency  rate  in 
New  York  City,  Including  Harlem.  I  have 
been  stabbed  before." 

CAUSES  CAMP  DIRECTOB  TO  COMPLAIN 

When  he  was  growing  up,  the  neighborhood 
was  primarily  a  mixture  of  European  im- 
migrants: German  (he  is  of  German  de- 
scent), Greeks  and  Italians.  Now  Puerto 
Rlcans  and  Negroes  are  moving  in. 

"Of  the  300  kids  In  our  block,"  he  went  on, 
"my  2  twothers  and  I  are  the  only  ones  to  go 
to  college.  This  was  becatise  our  parents  and 
our  grandfather,  who  Is  a  teacher,  inspired 
Tis  to  want  a  higher  education.  I  learned 
that  all  you  need  Is  guidance — proper  guid- 
ance.   We  had  that." 

Since,  he  Joined  the  Job  Corps  here  less 
than  a  year  Eigo,  Dave  has  signed  250  boys  out 
of  the  1,000  he  Interviewed.  About  two- 
thirds  are  Negro. 

He  follows  up  their  progress  at  the  various 
camps  which  they  attend  from  8  months  to 
2  years,  depending  on  what  work  they  are 
captable  of  learning  and  are  Interested  in. 
His  persistent  letters  to  dlrectCHS  of  the  82 
camps,  asking  about  his  recruits,  so  annoyed 
one  that  he  complained  to  Washington. 

He  can  talk  the  language  of  the  slum  kid 
(not  all  are  from  slums)  and  will  threaten  to 
bap  one  aside  the  head  If  he  doesn't  go  all 
out  In  his  new  opportunity.  Some  aspire  to 
high  goals,  most  are  realistic,  and  two  Negro 
boys  with  a  fourth  grade  education  had  their 
ambitions  centered  on  learning  enough  so 
they  could  pass  the  Air  Force's  written  exami- 
nation.   Arib  they  passed. 

Such  a  gifted  athlete  that  he  was  All  New 
York  State  In  soccer  when  he  was  In  high 
school,  easy- walking  Dave  came  south  to 
Duke  to  study  to  be  a  teacher  but  decided 
upon  graduation — and  this  from  a  guy  who 
is  working  for  Washington — "that  there  is 
too  much  bureaucracy  In  the  schools." 

He  Is  married  to  the  former  Carrell  Ann 
Larmore,  daughter  of  Jesse  Larmore,  chief  of 
adult  probation  for  pnilton  County.  She  Is 
studying  for  her  Ph.  D.  In  psychology  at 
Einory  and  it  Is  good  that  she  has  been  grant- 
ed a  financial  "asslstantship"  because  Dave's 
salary  Is  $6,050  a  year. 


Pearl  Harbor  Shipyard  Snpervisort 
Conduct  Vietnam  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
count  myself  among  the  more  fortunate 
Congressmen  in  that  I  represent  an  edu- 
cated and  well-informed  electorate. 
Many  of  our  citizens  have  demonstrated 


a  keen  awareness  of  the  Issues  with 
which  this  Nation  Is  beset.  One  such 
citizen  is  Mr.  Jerome  A.  Cook,  of  Aiea. 
Hawaii,  who  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Supervisors,  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Mr.  Cook.  In  making  plans  to  come  to 
Washington  In  March  for  a  meeting  of 
the  national  association,  conducted  an 
opinion  poll  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  ship- 
yard supervisors  so  that  he  would  have 
their  views  on  some  of  the  critical  issues 
that  confront  our  government.  On  the 
issue  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  Mr.  Cook's 
poll  showed  strong  support  for  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  in  Hawaii. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Cook's  poll,  in  which 
165  supervisors  participated,  are  as 
follows: 


No 
opinion 


Tbe  United  States  ahould  oae 
all  its  military  mlsht  to  end 
tlie  war  In  Vietnam  at  tiie 
risk  of  war  with  Red  Cblna..     112        30  11 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  more 
taxes  to  support  tlie  warT 110        SO  U 

We  should  at  least  bomb  all  of 
Nortli  Vietnam,  indadlnf 
Hanoi  and  seaports 118        S  12 

The  United  Sute*  should  rao- 
ogniie  tbe  Vletcong  at  tlM 
Degotiating  table  aa  legiti- 
mate parties  to  peace  talks..      68        74  14 

The  United  Sutes  should 
withdraw  completely  (rom 
Vietnam  as  It  Is  too  unim- 
portant to  risk  a  world  war.. 


Yea 

No 

112 

30 

110 

10 

118 

22 

68 

74 

13 

131 

Room  307,  GUman  Hall — Some 
Reminiscences 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  February  17. 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Cali- 
fornia, on  February  21  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  participated  in  the 
dedication  of  room  307,  GUmsin  Hall,  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
as  a  national  historic  landmark. 

History  was  made  in  this  room  in  the 
thirties  through  the  research  work  con- 
ducted by  renowned  nuclear  scientist  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  and  his  associates. 
From  the  efforts  of  these  esteemed  scien- 
tists came  plutonium  with  all  its  awesome 
implications  for  both  peace  and  war. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  remarks  of  my  fellow 
Califomian,  the  Honorable  Glerm  T. 
Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  who  participated  in 
the  dedication  of  this  historic  room  307 : 
Room  307,  Oilman  Hall — Some 
Reminiscenccs 

I  am  happy  to  participate  with  Art  Wahl 
and  Ed  McMillan  In  this  25th  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  plutonium  and  I  espteclally 
appreciate  the  fact  that  Stew  Udall  Is  offici- 
ating In  this  dedication  of  room  307,  Oilman 
Hall  as  a  national  historic  landmark. 

I  Imagine  It  Is  typical  of  our  time — becanse 
of  the  speed  of  change,  the  sheer  number  of 
significant  events  which  pile  up  In  the 
quickly  passing  years — that  each  of  us  today 
lives  through  a  little  more  history  In  our 
Ufetime. 


A%0 
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At  leaat  this  s«enu  to  be  the  case.  It  Lb 
an  exciting  time  to  be  alive,  to  be  working, 
to  be  trying  to  make  some  contribution  to 
tbe  scheme  of  things — and  occasionally  to 
have  some  small  success  In  the  effort. 

It  Is  also  a  time  when  time  Itself  is  some- 
thing of  luxury — particularly  time  to  remi- 
nisce. But  since  today  Is  a  special  occasion, 
I  hope  you'll  afford  me  a  little  of  that  luxury. 

Having  a  room  In  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues worked  rather  routinely,  and  cer- 
tainly unceremoniously,  designated  as  a  na- 
tional historic  landmark  Is  an  unusual  ex- 
perience, to  say  the  least.  Those  of  you  who 
remember  room  307  Oilman  Hall  as  It  was  In 
those  early  days  (and  remained  for  many 
years)'  will  agree  that  a  less  significant  or 
historical -looking  room  hardly  existed  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  California. 

Fortunately  the  room  Is  still  here.  It  has 
been  enlarged  somewhat  and  It  contains  more 
complicated  eqxilpment.  The  simple  small 
sink,  down  which  some  of  our  precious  Plu- 
tonium was  Inevitably  lost  In  tbe  course  of 
our  experiments  25  years  ago,  has  been  re- 
placed by  another  sink.  The  little  cubbyhole 
with  Its  low  slanting  celling  directly  under 
Oilman  Hall's  roof,  where  we  kept  our  elec- 
troscope and  various  samples,  Is  still  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  room.  And  It  still  opens 
through  ^lass  doors  to  the  little  outdoor 
patio  where,  because  of  tbe  shortage  of  labor- 
atory space  and  fiime  hoods,  we  were  forced 
to  carry  on  some  of  our  experiments  which 
gave  off  noxious  fumes. 

I  recall  that  our  counting  equipment  was 
two  doors  down  the  hall,  In  room  308.  The 
first  Plutonium  had  Its  alpha  radiation  meas- 
ured In  that  room  and  therefore  room  303 
shares  a  place  In  history  with  room  307.  Joe 
Kennedy  and  I  had  our  desks  In  room  303, 
and  later  In  the  year  1941  one  whole  wall  was 
taken  up  with  a  chart  of  Isotopes  to  which 
additions  and  changes  were  frequently  made. 

Had  Art  Wahl,  Joe  Kennedy.  Ed  McMillan. 
or  I  had  the  slightest  Idea  that  today's  event 
would  transpire,  we  might  have  looked  for 
other  more  auspicious  quarters.  I  don't 
think  we  would  have  gotten  them.  Space 
was  at  a  premium  and  we  were  lucky  to  have 
even  these  rooms  to  work  In.  Fortunately, 
we  were  more  Interested  in  getting  results 
in  our  work  than  In  our  surroundings  or  any 
slgmflcance  they  might  have  in  the  future. 

But  in  recalling  the  story  of  plutontum 
I  should  go  back  further — perhaps  to  1936 
when,  as  a  graduate  student,  I  spoke  In  the 
college  of  chenxlstry  weekly  seminar  as 
was  required  of  each  of  us  once  a  year. 
Since  the  fall  of  1934,  when  I  began  my 
graduate  work  at  Berkeley,  I  had  t>een  read- 
ing first  the  exciting  papers  by  Perml.  Segre. 
and  coworkers  from  Rome  and  then  the 
equally  fascinating  papers  by  Hahn.  Meitner, 
and  Strasamann  from  Berlin.  They  were 
studying  the  interesting  radioactivities 
which  were  produced  when  uranium  was 
bombarded  with  neutrons  imd  which  they 
attributed  to  Isotopes  of  transuranium  ele- 
ments. 

I  remember  how  I  devoured  those  early 
papers  and  how  I  considered  myself  some- 
thing of  a  minor  expert  on  those  "trans- 
uranium elements."  In  fact,  they  were  the 
subject  <rf  my  talk  at  that  seminar  in  1936, 
an  hour-long  talk  In  which  I  des.-^ribed  those 
~  "new"  elements  and  their  chemical  prop- 
erties In  great  detail.  I  need  not  remind 
you,  I  am  sure,  that  In  January  of  1939  word 
reached  us  that  Hahn  and  Strassmann  in 
Oennany  had  identified  those  "trans- 
uranium" Isotopes  a#i  barliun  and  lanthanl- 
um,  and  other  flssloto  products  of  uranium, 
and  thus  established  that  they  were  not  new 
elements  at  all. 

Oiirlng  the  3  years  following  my  seminar 
talk  in  1936  and  before  the  discovery  of  fis- 
sion, my  Interest  in  the  neutron-Induced 
radioactivities  m  uranium  continued  un- 
abated and,  in  fact,  increstsed.  I  read  and 
reread  every  article  that  was  published  on 


the  subject.  I  was  ptizzled  by  the  situa- 
tion, both  intrigued  by  the  concept  of  the 
transuranltmi  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
perimental results  and  disturbed  by  the  ap- 
parent Inconsistencies  in  this  Interpretation. 
I  can  remember  discussing  tbe  problem  with 
Joe  Kennedy  by  the  hour — often  in  the 
poetmldnlght,  small  hours  of  the  morning 
at  the  old  Varsity  Coffee  Shop  on  the  corner 
of  Telegraph  and  Bancroft  Avenues  where 
we  would  often  go  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
a  bite  to  eat  after  an  evening  spent  In  the 
laboratory. 

I  first  learned  of  the  correct  interpretation 
of  these  experiments,  that  neutrons  split 
uranium  into  two  large  pieces  in  the  fission 
reaction,  at  the  weekly  Monday  night  semi- 
nar in  nuclear  physics  conducted  by  Prof. 
E.  O.  Lawrence  In  Le  Conte  Hall.  On  this 
exciting  night  In  January  1939,  we  heard 
the  news  from  Germany  of  Hahn  and  Strass- 
mann's  beautiful  chemical  experiments.  I 
recall  that  the  fission  Interpretation  was 
greeted  at  first  with  some  skepticism  by  a 
number  of  those  present  in  that  room,  but 
as  a  chemist,  with  a  particular  appreciation 
for  Hahn  and  Strassnuinn's  experiments.  I 
felt  that  this  Interpretation  Just  had  to  be 
accepted  I  can  remember  walking  the 
streets  of  Berkeley  for  hours  after  this  semi- 
nar In  a  combined  state  of  exhilaration,  in 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and 
disgust  at  my  inability  to  arrive  at  this  inter- 
pretation despite  my  years  of  contemplation 
on  the  subject. 

Now.  with  those  radioactivities  identified 
as  fission  products,  there  were  no  longer  any 
transuranium  elements  left.  However,  in 
later  investigations  by  Ed  McMillan  at  Beilce- 
ley  and  others  elsewhere,  one  of  the  radio- 
activities behaved  differently  from  the 
others.  It  dldnt  undergo  recoil.  It  didn't 
separate  from  thin  layers  of  uranium  when 
uranium  was  bombarded  ^th  slow  neutrons. 
This  was  the  beta  radioactivity  with  a  half- 
life  of  about  2.3  days.  Along  toward  the 
spring  of  1940.  Ed  began  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  2  3-day  activity  might  actu- 
ally be  due  to  the  daughter  of  the  23-mlnute 
uranium  239  and  thus  might  indeed  be  an 
Isotope  of  element  93  with  the  mass  numl>er 
239  (93-239).  PhU  Abelson  Joined  him  In 
this  work  In  the  spring  of  1940  and  together 
they  were  able  to  chemically  separate  and 
Identify  and  thus  discover  element  93. 

Immediately  thereafter,  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  of  1940.  Ed  McMillan  started 
looking  for  the  daughter  product  of  the  2.3- 
day  activity  which  obviously  would  be  the 
Isotope  of  element  94  with  mass  number  239 
(94-239).  Not  finding  anything  he  could 
positively  Identify  as  such,  he  began  to 
bombard  uranium  with  deuterons  in  tbe  60- 
inch  cyclotron  In  the  hope  that  he  might  find 
a  shorter  lived  isotope— one  of  a  higher  in- 
tensity of  radioactivity  tiiat  would  be  easier 
to  Identify  as  an  isotope  of  element  94.  Be- 
fore he  could  finish  this  project,  he  was 
called  away  to  work  on  radar  at  MIT. 

During  this  time  my  interest  in  the  trans- 
uranium elements  continued.  Since  Ed  Mc- 
Millan and  I  lived  only  a  few  rooms  apart  In 
the  Faculty  Club,  we  saw  each  other  quite 
often  and.  as  I  recall,  much  of  otir  conversa- 
tion, whether  In  the  laboratory,  at  meals,  in 
the  hallway,  or  even  going  in  and  out  of 
the  shower,  had  something  to  do  with  ele- 
ment 93  and  the  search  for  element  94.  I 
must  say.  therefore,  that  his  sudden  depar- 
ture for  MIT  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise to  me — especially  since  I  didn't  even 
know  when  he  had  left. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  asked  Arthur  Wahl, 
one  of  my  two  graduate  students,  to  begin 
studying  the  tracer  chemical  properties  of 
element  93  with  the  Idea  that  this  might  be 
a  good  subject  for  his  thesis.  My  other  co- 
worker was  Joe  Kennedy,  who  was  a  fel- 
low Instructor  at  the  university  and.  as  I 
have  indicated,  was  also  very  interested  in 
the  general  transuranium  problem. 


When  I  learned  that  Ed  McMillan  had  gone; 
I  wrote  to  him  asking  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  good  idea  If  we  carried  on  the  work  he 
had  started,  especially  the  deuteron  bom- 
bardment of  uranium.  He  readily  assented, 
writing  that  it  was  a  good  idea  that  this 
work  be  continued. 

Our  first  deuteron  bombardment  of  ura- 
nium was  conducted  on  December  14,  1940. 
What  we  lx>mbarded  was  a  form  of  uranium 
oxide.  U.O,.  which  was  literally  plastered  onto 
a  copper  backing  plate.  Prom  this  bombard- 
ed material  Art  Wahl  isolated  a  chemical 
fraction  of  element  93.  The  radioactivity  of 
this  fraction  was  measured  and  studied.  We 
observed  that  it  had  different  characteristics 
than  the  radiation  from  a  sample  of  pure 
93-239.  The  beta  particles  which  in  this  case 
were  due  to  a  mixture  of  93-239  and  the  new 
Isotope  of  element  93  with  mass  number  238 
(93-238)  had  a  somewhat  higher  energy  than 
those  from  pure  93-239  and  there  was  more 
gamma  radiation.  But  the  composite  half- 
life  was  about  the  same,  namely,  2  days. 

However,  the  sample  also  differed  in  an- 
other very  important  way  from  a  sample  of 
pure  93-239  Into  this  sample  there  grew 
an  alpha  particle  emitting  radioactivity.  A 
proportional  counter  was  used  to  count  the 
alpha  particles  to  the  exclusion  of  the  beta 
particles.  This  work  led  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  had  a  daughter  of  the  new  Iso- 
tope 93-238 — a  daughter  with  a  half-life 
of  about  50  years  and  with  the  atcunlc  num- 
ber 94.  This  Is  much  shorter  lived  than  the 
now  known  half-life  of  94-239.  which  Is 
24.000  years.  The  shorter  half-life  means  a 
higher  intensity  of  alpha  particle  emission 
which  explains  why  It  was  so  much  easier  to 
Identify  what  proved  to  be  the  isotope  of  ele- 
ment 94  with  the  mass  number  238  (94-238) . 
(Later  It  was  proved  that  the  true  half-life 
of  what  we  had,  i.e.,  94-238,  is  about  90 
years. ) 

On  January  28,  1941,  we  sent  a  short  note 
to  Washington  describing  our  initial  studies 
on  element  94,  which  also  served  for  later 
publication  in  the  Physical  Review  under 
tbe  names  of  McMillan,  Wahl,  Kennedy,  and 
SeabcH-g.  We  didn't  consider,  however,  that 
we  had  sulllclent  proof  at  that  time  to  say 
we  had  discovered  a  new  element  and  felt 
that  we  had  to  have  chemical  proof  in  order 
to  be  positive.  So.  during  the  rest  of  Janu- 
ary and  Into  February,  we  attempted  to  Iden- 
tify this  alpha  activity  chemically. 

Our  attempts  proved  unsuccesful  for  some 
time.  We  did  not  find  it  possible  to  oxidize 
the  isotope  that  was  responsible  for  this 
alpha  radioactivity.  Then  I  recall  that  we 
4sked  Prof.  Wendell  Latimer,  whose  office 
was  on  the  first  floor  of  Oilman  Hall,  to  sug- 
gest the  strongest  oxidizing  agent  that  he 
knew  for  use  in  aqueous  solution.  At  his 
suggestion  we  used  peroxydisulfate  with 
argentic  Ion  as  catalyst. 

On  the  stormy  night  of  February  23,  1941, 
In  an  experiment  that  ran  well  Into  the  next 
morning.  Art  Wahl  performed  the  oxidation 
which  gave  us  proof  that  what  we  had  miade 
was  chemically  different  than  all  other 
known  elements.  That  experiment,  and 
hence  the  first  chemical  identification  of 
element  94.  took  place  In  room  307  of  Oilman 
Hall,  the  room  that  is  being  dedicated  as  a 
national  historic  landmark  today,  25  years 
later. 

The  communication  to  Washington  de- 
scribing this  oxidation  experiment,  which 
was  critical  to  the  discovery  of  element  94. 
was  sent  on  March  7,  1941,  and  this  served 
for  later  publication  in  the  Physical  Review 
under  the  authorship  of  Kennedy.  Wahl,  and 
Seaborg. 

Almost  concurrent  with  this  work  was  the 
search  for.  and  the  demonstration  of  the 
fission  of,  the  isotope  of  major  importance — 
that  U,  94-239,  the  radioactive  decay 
daughter  of  93-239.  Emillo  Segre  played  a 
major  role  In  this  work  together  with  Ken- 
nedy, Wahl.  and  me.    The  Importance  of  ele- 
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ment  94  stems  from  Its  fission  properties  and 
Its  capability  of  production  Ui  large  quanti- 
ties. This,  of  course,  is  a  story  of  more  than 
room  307  Oilman  Hall.  It  involves,  in  addi- 
tion, the  60-lncb  cyclotron,  the  Old  Chem- 
istry Building,  the  Crocker  Laboratory,  and 
the  37-lnch  cyclotron,  all  of  which  have  by 
now  been  removed  from  the  Berkeley  campus. 
The  0.5  microgram  sample,  upon  which  the 
fission  of  94-239  was  first  demonstrated,  was 
produced  by  transmutation  of  uranium  with 
neutrons  from  the  60-lnch  cyclotron,  was 
chemically  isolated  in  rooms  in  Old  Chemis- 
try Building,  Crocker  Laboratory  and  in  rooax 
807  Oilman,  and  the  fission  counting  was 
done  using  the  neutrons  from  the  37-incb 
cyclotron. 

How  element  94  eventually  got  its  name. 
Plutonium;  Is  an  interesting  story  and  one 
worth  telling  on  this  occasion.  The  work 
was  carried  on  under  self-impoeed  secrecy 
in  view  of  its  potential  implications  for  na- 
tional security.  FY>llowlng  the  discovery  in 
February  1941  and  well  into  1942,  we  con- 
tinued, as  I  have  In  my  talk  thus  far.  to 
use  only  the  name  "element  94"  among  our- 
selves and  the  other  few  people  who  knew 
of  the  element's  existence.  But  we  needed 
a  code  name  to  be  used  for  the  times  when 
we  might  be  overheard  in  tbe  balls  of  Oilman 
Hall  discussing  our  work. 

Someone  bad  suggested  "silver"  as  a  code 
name  for  element  93.  and  we  dciclded  to  use 
"copper"  for  element  94.  This  proved  to  be 
Just  fine  until,  for  some  reason  which  I  can't 
recall  now.  it  became  necessary  to  use  real 
copper  In  our  work.  To  get  around  this 
dilemma  we  continued  to  call  element  94 
"copper,"  but  then  had  on  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  real  thing  as  "honest-to-God  copper." 

The  first  time  a  true  name  for  element  94 
seemed  necessary  was  In  writing  the  report 
that  we  mailed  to  the  Uranlimn  Committee 
in  Washington  in  March  ot  1942.  I  can 
remember  very  clearly  the  debates  within 
our  small  group  as  to  what  that  name  might 
be.  It  eventually  became  obvlotis  to  us  that 
^e  should  follow  the  lead  of  Ed  McMillan 
who  had  named  element  93  neptunium,  be- 
cause Neptune  is  the  next  plahet  after 
Uranus  which  had  served  as  tJie  basis  for 
naming  uranium  160  years  earlier.  Thus  we 
should  name  element  94  after  Pluto,  the 
next  planet  beyond  Neptune. 

But.  and  this  is  a  little  known  story.  It 
seemed  to  us  that  perhaps  one  way  ot  using 
the  base  Pluto  was  to  name  the  element 
"plutlum."  We  debated  the  question  of 
whether  the  name  should  be  "plutlum,"  or 
"plutonliim,"  the  sound  of  which  we  liked 
much  better.  We  finally  decided  to  take 
tl|p  name  that  sounded  better  and  therefore 
suggested  "plutonlum."  I  think  we  made  a 
wise  choice,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  also 
semantlcally  correct. 

There  was  also  a  matter  of  the  need  for 
a  symbol.  Here,  too,  a  great  deal  of  debate 
was  engendered  becaxise.  while  the  symbol 
might  have  been  "Pi."  we  liked  the  sound 
of  "Pu" — for  the  reason  you  might  susi>ect. 
We  decided  on  "Pu,"  and.  I  might  add.  we 
expected  a  much  greater  reaction  after  It 
Was  declassified  than  we  ever  received. 

In  thinking  back  to  the  early  days  of  the 
discovery  and  In  reading  some  of  the  early 
reports  and  correspondence,  other  events 
and  thoughts  come  to  mind  which  make  one 
realize  how  times  have  changed.  I  recall 
reading  the  Uranium  Committee  report 
which  PhU  Abelson  wrote  concerning  the 
importance  of  our  experiments.  In  It  he 
said: 

"Obviously,  the  results  of  these  experi- 
ments will  have  a  large  bearing  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  value  of  uranixmi  power. 
It  Is  probable  that  the  cost  of  isotope  sepa- 
ration will  be  great.  The  decision  to  spend 
perhaps  a  million  dollars  on  a  separation 
plant  may  well  hinge  on  the  results  of  these 
experiments." 

A  million  dollars?  The  amount  seemed 
astronomical  to  us  at  the  time.    We  had  no 


idea  that  our  work  would  play  a  major  role 
In  a  program  that  wotild  eventually  cost 
more  than  (2  billion  within  a  few  years. 

Only  a  short  time  after  that  Uranium 
Committee  report,  I  recall  I  wrote  to  Lyman 
Brlggs,  at  E.  O.  Lawrence's  suggestion,  re- 
questing a  contract  for  some  further  work 
that  might  be  done  on  the  measurement  of 
fission  cross  sections  in  the  uranium  and 
transuranium  regions.  Among  the  items 
listed  on  my  proposal  was  a  request  for  a 
chemist  Ph.  D.  assistant  at  the  tempting  an- 
nual salary  of  $3,000.  Another  Item  on  that 
request  was  the  use  of  the  60-lncb  cyclotron 
at  a  cost  of  $25  per  hour. 

But  perhaps  far  more  dramatic  than  these 
personal  recollections,  and  certainly  far  more 
Important,  was  the  development  of  pluto- 
nlum starting  with  that  first  Identification 
In  307  Oilman  Hall.  No  other  element  has 
seen  a  similar  growth.  Our  first  experiments 
were  done  with  tracer  amounts  as  smsJl 
as  a  picogram — a  million  millionth  of  a 
gram.  Within  6  years  our  country  was  pro- 
ducing Plutonium  in  kilogram  amounts. 
The  Intervening  20  years  have  seen  the  pro- 
duction of  somewhere  between  megagram 
and  glgagram  amounts — an  escalation  of  a 
billion  bUllonfold. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  growth  of 
Plutonium?  What  bearing  will  this  element 
have  on  our  future?  As  Is  true  with  all  the 
p>ower  of  science  and  technology  at  our  com- 
mand today,  what  will  come  of  plutonlum 
depends  on  how  we  (all  mankind)  choose 
to  use  it.  I  will  not  dwell  on  its  destructive 
potential.  This  is  well  known  by  nK>st  of  us 
here  today  and  moet  i>eopIe  around  the 
world — so  much  so  that  to  many  the  symbol 
of  the  nuclear  age  is  unfortunately  one  of 
horror. 

Perhaps  fear  of  such  massive  destruction 
will  be  the  deciding  factor  that  will  bring 
men  to  choose  reason  rather  than  conflict 
in  settling  their  differences.  In  this  case, 
perhaps  It  ■will  also  be  the  power  of  plu- 
tonlum— but  used  constructively  and  bene- 
ficially— that  will  help  men  achieve  some  of 
the  things  essential  to  world  stability,  a  more 
widely  shared  abundance,  and  a  lasting 
peace. 

For  a  few  concluding  thoiights;  let  me  ex- 
ptand  on  this  theme. 

E>i>sentlal  to  the  growing  industrialization 
of  the  world  In  the  years  ahead  is  going  to 
be  an  abundance  of  economic  power — pri- 
marily In  the  form  of  electricity.  It  is  clear 
now  that  nuclear  power  will  eventually  play 
a  major  role  In  generating  electricity.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  the  evolution  of  that 
role  here  in  the  United  States  and  in  sev- 
eral countries  abroad.  Plutonium  239.  the 
fissionable  fuel  which  can  be  produced  from 
the  abundant  but  nonflssionable  Isotope 
uranium  238,  holds  the  key  to  almost  un- 
limited nuclear  power.  Today  we  are  devel- 
oping the  technology  of  <he  breeder  reactor, 
the  nuclear  power  system  of  the  future, 
which  will  be  able  to  produce  vast  amounts 
of  electric  power  while  at  the  same  time 
producing  more  nuclear  fuel  than  It  con- 
sumes. 

Today's  nuclear  power  reactors  are  essen- 
tially limited  to  the  small  amount  of 
uranium  235  (less  than  1  percent)  present 
In  uranium,  but  the  breeder  reactors  of  the 
future  will  utilize  all  of  the  uranium;  the 
abundant  nonflssionable  uranium  238  (con- 
stituting more  than  99  percent  of  tiranlum) 
win  be  burned  indirectly  as  nuclear  fuel 
through  its  conversion  to  intermediate 
fissionable  plutoniimi  239  in  the  course  of 
operation  of  such  breeders. 

This  technology  will  provide  the  world 
with  enough  electrical  power  for  centuries 
to  come,  even  at  rates  of  consumption  far 
greater  than  today's.  Such  abundant  and 
economic  energy,  constructively  and  wisely 
used,  will  provide  much  more  than  merely 
the  electricity  to  run  the  conveniences  and 
gadgetry  of  an  Industrial  and  mechanized 
society.     It  will  aid  In  providing  the  basic 


necessities  of  life  to  many  areas  of  the  world. 
Through  large-scale  desalting  plants  it  will 
help  provide  water  to  arid  regions.  It  will 
help  provide  the  vast  amount  of  energy  that 
will  be  needed  to  produce  the  large  quan- 
tities of  chemical  fertilizer  essential  to  in- 
creased food  production.  It  will  help  in  the 
extraction  and  processing  of  the  earth's 
mineral  resources — pEirtlcularly  as  we  need 
more  energy  to  jitUize  more  of  the  world's 
lower  grade  ores.  And  it  will  help  us  to 
explore  and  make  use  of  .the  tremendous 
untapped  wealth  of  resources  In  the  oceans 
of  the  world — ^resources  of  which  we  are  only 
beginning  to  be  aware  and  which  many  feel 
will  play  a  most  vital  role  in  man's  future. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  which  plutonlum  can  provide,  we 
have  seen,  and  will  be  experiencing  in 
greater  number,  other  benefits  of  the  atom 
through  radioisotopes — those  of  plutonlum 
and  those  created  through  Its  use  in  nu- 
clear reactors.  Radioisotopes  derived  from 
many  sources  have  already  proved  to  be  a 
most  valuable  humanitarian,  scientific,  and 
technological  tool  in  their  service  in  med- 
clne,  agriculture,  industry  and  various  types 
of  research.  Their  use  in  all  these  fields 
continues  to  grow  with  new  applications 
constantly  being  discovered  and  put  to  use. 

A  particularly  intriguing  idea,  now  under 
study  by  the  National  Heart  Institute,  is 
the  possiblUty  of  developing  an  artificial 
heart  for  implantation  within  the  tx>dy  to 
replace  a  damaged  or  falling  human  heart. 
And  such  a  llfesaving  and  lifegiving  de- 
vice may  be  jKJwefed  by  plutonlum.  in  this 
case  plutoniimi  238,  the  first  form  of  pluto- 
nlum to  be  discovered. 

Already  plutonlum  has  begim  to  play  a 
role  In  our  space  program.  The  first  use  of 
nuclear  power  in  space  was  that  of  a  pluto- 
nlum 238  thermoelectric  generator  to  power 
a  navigational  satellite.  That  unit  has  been 
In  orbit  since  1961  and  its  signal  is  still 
coining  through  loud  and  clear  after  500 
million  miles  of  travel.  Since  then  three 
other  plutonlimi-powered  units  have  Joined 
It. 

I  think  we  can  look  forward  to  the  devel- 
opment of  plutonliun  as  a  source  of  auxil- 
iary electric  power  for  manned  and  un- 
manned missions  and  eventually  to  supply 
power  on  the  moon  and  planets.  A  pluto- 
nlum fueled  vmit  is  already  under  develop- 
ment to  power  for  a  full  year  the  experi- 
mental package  that  tbe  Apollo  astronauts 
will  leave  on  the  moon. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  leave  you  with  this 
thought:  the  advent  of  plutonlum,  with  its 
potential  for  war  or  peace,  its  possible  use 
for  tho  devastation  of  this  planet  or  the 
lifting  of  all  men  to  new  standards  of  living, 
sharply  brings  into  focus  the  major  dilemma 
of  our  day.  Can  man,  who  now  holds  his 
destiny  In  his  own  hands,  act  with  enough 
wisdom,  patience  and  understanding  to 
choose  the  right  path?  I  believe  he  can.  I 
believe  he  will.  I  know  that  the  years  ahead 
win  add  strength  to  this  conviction,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  give  cause  to  those  who 
pass  by  room  307  to  stop  now  imd  then, 
recall  what  took  place  there,  and  perhaps 
recognize  the  event  as  one  of  the  small  but 
rewarding  moments  in  a  history  leading  us 
all  to  a  better  and  brighter  tomorrow. 


John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High  Dedicated 
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Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure   and   privilege   to   deliver   the 
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Dedication  Day  address  on  February  20. 
1968.  for  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Junior 
High  School.  Randolph.  Mass. 

I  would  likfe  to  especially  commend 
Mrs.  David  Good,  for  her  excellent  por- 
trait of  our  late  and  beloved  President. 
Jphn  P  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Good's  art  ca- 
rter began  and  continued  through  her 
high  sch<;)ol  years  at  the  Academy  of 
the  Assumption.  She  received  her  B.S. 
m  art  educaton  In  1962  having  attended 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  has 
devoted  much  of  her  time  to  substitute 
teaching  in  the  Randolph  High  School, 
attending  painting  courses  and  serving 
on  art  juries  in  local  contests. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Good,  both  natives  of 
Randolph,  and  their  five  children  reside 
at  535  South  Main  Street.  Randolph.  An 
exhibition  of  Mrs.  Good's  paintings  will 
be  on  display  during  March  at  the 
Broclcton  Public  Library.  Broclcton. 
Massachusetts. 

PoUowing  is  an  accoimt  of  the  cere- 
monies which  appeared  in  the  Quincy 
Patriot  Ledger,  of  February  21.  1966. 
along  with  the  text  of  my  address  and 
the  dedication  program. 
(Prom  tbe  Randolph  (Maaa.)  Patriot  Ledger. 
Feb.  31.  1M6| 

FtV¥  HUKDRIS  AMD  PlfTt   Attbni)  CnnfONIES: 
JOKN  P    KENNIDT  JXTKIOK  HIOR  DaniCATB) 

Ranoou'h. — The  new  John  P.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  was  dedicated  yesterday 
In  ceremonies  highlighted  by  tributes  to  the 
late  President's  Interest  In  education  and 
concern  for  the  country's  youth 

LATC  PKBSIDKirr  PmAlSEO 

Senator  Jamxs  R.  MclNTraz,  mayor  of 
Quincy.  and  U.S.  Representattve  Jambs  A. 
BxnuuE.  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts,  both 
prala«d  the  late  President  and  spoke  on  his 
interest  In  education. 

Congressman  Bttuu  said  Kennedy's  vigor 
appealed  to  the  youth  of  America  and.  in 
turn,  youth  had  a  "manifold  responsibility 
to  a  past  Congressman.  Senator,  and  Pres- 
ident." 

Senator  McInttss  was  Introduced  by  Ray- 
mond P.  McOerrlgle.  school  committeeman 
and  chairman  o€  the  dedication  committee. 

More  than  550  persons  attended  the  cere- 
monies. 

A  portrait  of  President  Kennedy  was  pre- 
sented to  the  school  by  Mrs.  David  Good.  Tbe 
portrait  will  be  hung  In  the  school's  library. 
A  new  American  flag  was  also  |lven  to  James 
L.  Topbam.  KaiUMdy  School  principal,  by 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Toiaon.  prwldent  of  the  Amveta 
Post  Auxiliary. 

OTRKS  STKAXXaS 

others  speaking  at  th«  dedication  included 
Dr.  John  Collins,  headmaster  at  Newman 
Preparatory  School.  Boston:  Norman  Silk. 
chairman  of  the  Randolph  selectmen,  and 
William  J  Doherty.  chairman  of  the  school 
planning  and  building  conamlttee. 

Participating  in  the  ceremonies  were  the 
color  guard  of  tbe  Randolph  Veterans'  Coun- 
cil, the  Kennedy  Junior  High  School  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Leonard  Rapoea: 
Deborah  Christian.  Paul  Maloof.  Edward 
Tedesco.  architect;  Rev.  J.  Sidney  Keams. 
pastor  of  St.  Mary's  School;  Charles  Oreen. 
school  committeeman:  Rlcb&rd  Cobum.  fi- 
nance committee  chairman,  and  Rev.  Arthur 
Bowler,  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church. 

Prior  to  tbe  ceremonies,  the  school  was 
open  for  Inspection  by  residents.  The  split- 
level  building  houses  38  regular  classrooms. 
11  specialized  classrooms,  a  cafetortum  with 
stage  and  kitchen,  library,  gymnasium,  guid- 
ance rooms,  and  a  teachers'  room.  The  out- 
door site  encompasses  a  football  field,  base- 


ball diamond,  tennis  courts,  and  areas  for 
physical  education. 

Da>icATioM:  Johm  F.  Kcnnsdt  Jcniok  High 
School.  Rami>oij>h.  Mass..  PisaUABT  20. 
1966.  3:30  PJ*. 

nOGSAlC 

Flag  raising,  color  guard:  veterans  coun- 
cil—American Legion.  DAY.  VFW.  AMWTS. 

Invocation:    Rev.   Father  John   S.  Keams. 

"The  Star-Spangle^  Banner":  John  F. 
Kennedy  Junior  High  School  Band.  Leonard 
Rapoea.  director  of  music. 

Salute  and  Pledge  of  Allegiance:  Deborah 
Christian.  Paul  Maloof. 

Greetings  and  Introduction  of  guests: 
Raymond  P    McOerrlgle.   chairman. 

Presentation  of  keys — Acceptance:  Mr.  Ed- 
w.^rd  Tedesco  to  Mr.  William  J.  Doherty  and 
Mr  Charles  Oreen. 

Presentation  of  portrait  of  President  John 
F  Kennedy :  Mrs.  David  Oood. 

Acceptance  of  portrait:  Mr.  Peter  J.  Davln. 
chairman,  school  committee. 

Acceptance  of  American  flag:  Mr.  James 
L.  Topham.  principal. 

Introduction  of  speaker:  Thomas  L.  War- 
ren, superintendent  of  schools. 

Remarks:  Hon.  James  A.  Binuu.  Congress- 
man. 11th  Massachusetts  District. 

Benediction:  Rev.  Arthur  Bowler. 

March  — Military  escort:  Bennett.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Junior  High  School  Band. 

DEDICATION    COMMrTT^ 

Raymond  P.  McOerrlgle,  chairman:  William 
J.  Doherty.  Daniel  Hayes.  Thomas  L.  Warren. 
William  J.  Lynch.  Henry  Leaser. 

PLANNING 

The  school  planning  and  building  com- 
mittee and  tbe  school  committee  presented 
to  the  town  meeting  members  on  March  4. 
1963.  the  proposal  to  build  a  new  Junior 
high  school  In  the  center  of  Randolph. 

This  special  town  meeting  of  March  4. 
1963.  authorized  the  school  plannliig  and 
building  committee  and  tbe  school  commit- 
tee to  apply  for  Federal  funds  under  Pub- 
lic Law  560  of  tbe  83d  Congress  for  the 
purchasing  of  preliminary  and  final  plans  for 
a  new  junior  high  school. 

This  procedure  was  followed,  and  the  town 
was  able  to  borrow.  Interest  free,  the  sum 
of  168.371  for  arcbltecU'  fees. 

The  economical,  yet  educationally  func- 
tional building.  Is  the  result  of  many,  many 
hours  of  thoughtful  planning  by  tbe  mem- 
bers of  tbe  school  planning  and  building 
cmnlttee.  tbe  school  committ««.  and  th« 
administrators.  It  was  opened  for  claaaes 
on  Monday.  November  33.  1965.  colncldentally 
on  tbe  second  anniversary  of  tbe  aaaassina- 
tlon  of  the  President. 

PAcn.rri>8 

An  egress  wtUkway  to  the  southeast  from 
the  school  property  to  Alfred  Terrace  was 
constructed  together  with  a  steel  fence  along 
the  entire  east  boundary  to  protect  tbe  prop- 
erty of  homeowners. 

Studies  are  now  being  made  Into  the  pos- 
sibility of  providing  a  second  egress  road 
to  alleviate  tbe  traffic  congestion. 

A  permanent  sewer  system  was  made  from 
the  school  to  the  trxinkllne  on  Pleasant 
Street  through  an  egress  obtained  through 
the  Llnd  property. 

The  split  level  building,  designed  to  fol- 
low tbe  natural  contours  ot  tbe  alt«  con- 
tains the  following:  38  regular  daaarooms. 
11  specialized  classrooms,  shops  or  labora- 
tories, a  cafetortum  with  stage  and  kitchen, 
a  library,  a  gymnasium,  guidance  rooms,  and 
a  teachers'  room.  Maintenance- free  mate- 
rials have  beet)  used  and.  wherever  neces- 
sary, acoustic  materials  have  been  amply 
provided.  A  variety  ot  oolor  has  been  used 
throughout  In  order  to  provide  a  pleasant 
atmosphere  for  work. 


MEMBEKS  OP  THE  SCHOOL  PLANNING   AND 

BUILAtNC  coMMrrr^ 
Chairman:  William  J.  Doherty;  secretary. 
James  J.  T&ntlllo;  George  Beatty.  John  A. 
Dellea.  Daniel  Hayes,  Kenneth  J.  Bradbury. 
Eugene  Solon.  Henry  Lesser.  Walter  Winston. 
Harvey  Teed.  Raymond  P.  McOerrlgle. 

MEMBHM  or  THE  SCHOOL  COMMnTEX 

Chairman.  Peter  J.  Davln:  secretary.  Mrs. 
Marie  Helm  Cormey;  Charles  E.  Oreen,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  Patricia  M.  McDenpotl;  Raymond  P. 
McOerrlgle. 

Architect:  Edward  J.  Tedesco  Associates. 
AIA. 

Oenerail  contractor:  Toccl  Bros.  Construc- 
tion Co..  Inc. 

Clerk  of  the  works:    Bruce  Dunbar. 

Principal:  John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School.  Mr.  James  L.  Topbam. 

Dedication  committee:  Raymond  P. 
McGerrlgle.  chairman:  William  J.  Doherty. 
Thomas  L.  Warren.  Henry  Lesser,  William  J. 
Lynch.  Daniel  Hayes. 

ESVCATIONAL  CONSULTANTS 

Thomas  L.  Warren,  superintendent  of 
schools:  William  J.  Lynch,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

The  school  planning  and  building  com- 
mittee wishes  to  express  Its  thanks  to  the 
town  meeting  members,  tbe  board  of  select- 
men, the  school  committee,  and  tbe  superin- 
tendent of  schools  and  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  schools — and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges its  appreciation  to  all  who  have 
so  genero\isIy  contributed   assistance. 

The  Randolph  School  Committee  wishes  In 
the  name  of  tbe  school  system  personnel 
and  the  pupils  to  thank  the  townspeople 
and  the  members  of  the  school  building  and 
planning  committee  for  their  cooperative  ef- 
forts In  providing  this  excellent  and  much- 
needed  scboolbullding. 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try."— John  F.  Kennedy.  35th  President  of 
the  United  SUtes— 1961-63. 

The  sculptor:  Bert  Kllgore.  the  sculptor 
who  executed  the  bas  relief  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy for  Edward  Tedesco  Associates,  Is  a 
native  of  Wakefield.  Mass..  and  presently 
resides  in  Woburn.  Although  he  has  worked 
In  various  parts  of  tbe  country,  most  of  his 
sculpture  has  been  for  New  England  arcbl- 
tecU. 

Mr.  Kllgore  received  his  formal  art  training 
In  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
in  Boston.  His  works  are  to  be  found  In 
many  parts  of  New  England. 

His  sculpttire  is  architectural  and  be  con- 
siders the  p<M-tralt  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  to  be  an  Ideal  example 
of  collaboration  t>etween  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture and  sculpttire.  The  depth  of  the 
carving  and  recession  of  the  marble  panels 
Into  the  brick  wall  indicate  that  this  work 
was  not  an  afterthought  on  the  part  of  the 
architect,  but  raher  a  preconceived  Idea  car- 
ried through  to  completion. 

PORTKAIT   or    JOHN    P.    KENNEDT 

Mrs  David  Oood.  painter  and  donor  of  the 
excellent  portrait  of  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  is  a  resident  of  Ran- 
dolph, and  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Art. 

Her    painting   of    tbe    late   President    bas 
been  called  one  of  tbe  finest  for  the  way  In 
which   It  bas  caught   tbe  firmness,  yet  tbe 
youth,  humor,  and  courage  of  the  man. 
srrx 

The  site  of  tbe  school  is  most  Ideal,  being 
centrally  located  on  a  sloping  eminence  over- 
looking to  the  north,  the  St.  Mary's  Parochial 
School  complex  and  to  tbe  east,  the  town  of 
Hoi  brook. 

Access  to  the  school  is  from  Mill  Street 
with  a  road  named  In  honor  of  Mr.  William 


Hurley,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  a 
long-time  resident  of  the  immediate  area. 
The  16-acre  site  was  purchased  by  the  town 
of  Randolph  from  Mr.  Llnd  for  $43,600  and 
has  bfen  extensively  landscaped  with  a  foot- 
ball field,  baseball  diamond,  tennis  courts, 
and  areas  for  physical  education. 

STATISTICS 

Acreage:  16.87  acres. 
Building  area,  86,910  square  feet. 
Student  capacity :  1 .000  students. 
Parking  capacity:  185  cars. 
Building  cost  per  square  foot:  $15.60. 

Expenditures : 
General  contract  Including  site 

development $1.  560.  400 

Planning    and    supervision 112,320 

Clerk   of   the   works 12,450 

Furnishings   and   equipment..  133.  123 

Miscellaneous 14,301 

Unexpended 4,408 

Total    appropriation 1,837,000 

State :  50  percent. 

Dedication  at  Randolph  John  P.  Kennedy 
JtTNioR  High  School  bt  Hon.  James  A. 
BtniKE 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  faculty 
members,  and  friends.  I  am  delighted  to  have 
been  invited  to  speak  at  the  dedication  of 
this  beautiful  junior  high  school,  named  in 
memory  of  our  late  and  beloved  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  This  dedication  ceremony 
has  particular  significance  to  me  because  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
under  his  direction  as  President.  John  P. 
Kennedy  always  had  an  Intense  interest  In 
education.  As  a  Congressman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  one  of  his  early  educational  pro- 
posals. John  Kennedy  said :  "I  am  aware  that 
Massachusetts  Is  not  an  Island  unto  Itself, 
and  Its  progress.  Its  peace.  Its  prosperity,  and 
ultimately  its  survival  dejjend  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  enlightenment  of  the  public  school 
graduates  In  every  part  of  the  country." 
Let  us  not  forget  that  much  of  the  educa- 
tional legislation  passed  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  was  originally  Initiated  by 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

His  youthful  vigor  appealed  greatly  to  the 
younger  generation  and  they  immediately  be- 
gan to  identify  themselves  with  the  Presi- 
dent. President  Kennedy  encouraged  their 
confidence  by  choosing  the  youth  of  America 
to  represent  our  country  abroad  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  realized 
that  the  future  of  our  country  was  in  their 
bands  and  emphasized  to  American  youth 
the  importance  of  staying  In  school  and 
completing  their  education.  We,  of  Massa- 
chusetts can  be  justly  proud  of  our  schools 
and  the  remembrance  that  one  of  our  native 
sons  was  elected  to  Congress,  went  on  to  be- 
come a  great  Senator,  and  a  dearly  beloved 
President  of  the  United  States.  These  at- 
tainments should  be  emphasized  to  the  stu- 
dents of  John  F.  Kennedy  Junior  High 
School,  since  they  too  can  become  the  future 
leaders  of  America.  John  P.  Kennedy  was  so 
proud  to  be  the  President  of  a  democratic 
society  because  he  believed  that  only  in  a 
democracy  did  tbe  future  leadership  depend 
so  much  on  educational  preparation. 

Our  Government  has  made  education  free 
and  available  to  every  American,  beginning 
with  the  elementary  school  and  continuing 
through  high  school.  Junior  high  school  Is 
an  Important  transition,  the  transition  to 
greater  maturity  and  learning.  It  Is  with  the 
Introduction  of  junior  high  school  that  the 
student  begins  to  sort  out  his  knowledge  and 
attains  a  greater  proficiency  In  subject 
matter. 

Those  of  you  who  will  l>e  studjrlng  and 
teaching  at  this  beautiful  John  P.  Kennedy 
Junior  High  School  have  a  manifold  respon- 
sibility, a  responsibility  to  a  past  Congress- 
man,  Senator,   President,   and  educator.     It 


is  up  to  all  of  you  not  to  allow  specialization 
of  subject  matter  to  consume  the  student  as 
well  as  the  teacher.  Having  bro€id  interests 
is  most  important  in  keeping  our  democratic 
way  of  life  aUve. 

Unfortunately,  President  Kennedy  did  not 
live  to  see  many  of  his  educational  Ideals 
enacted  Into  legislation,  but  let  all  of  us 
here  cherish  his  name  and  be  Inspired  by  his 
educational  beliefs.  In  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Kennedy  referred  to  educa- 
tion as  a  "keystone  In  the  arch  of  freedc«n 
and  progress."  Today,  let  us  remember  the 
name  of  Jotin  F.  Kennedy  as  a  keystone  in 
the  structure  of  this  school.  I  know  that  I 
share  with  all  of  you  the  hope  that  this 
school  will  endure  and  flovuish  with  all  of 
the  beauty  and  greatness  Inherent  in  Its  fine 
name. 


It  Appeasement  of  the  Aggressors  Going 
To  Be  the  Reward  for  Onr  Heroes? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

op   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  on  Monday  evening,  February 
21,  1966,  on  page  A-3  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  appeared  two  stores  of 
American  heroism  In  Vietnam.  Nearly 
200,000  brave  young  Americans  are  fight- 
ing tyranny  and  aggression  In  Vietnam. 
They  are  fighting,  not  only  to  protect  the 
right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to  be  free, 
but  they  are  also  fighting  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  Communist  aggression  until  It 
enslaves  our  own  land. 

American  heroes  are  dying  In  Vietnam 
to  protect  the  right  of  those  who  are 
doing  their  best  to  cause  our  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  Certainly  all  Americans 
respect  the  right  of  free  discussion  and 
we  will  preserve  the  right  of  dissent. 
But  where  do  we  draw  the  line  between 
legitimate  debate  and  honest  dissent  and 
treason? 

Is  sending  blood,  funds,  and  propa- 
ganda to  the  enemy  that  Is  killing  Amer- 
icans, dissent  or  treason?  Does  free 
debate  include  the  right  to  fly  the  flag 
above  our  own  and  to  falsely  accuse  our 
own  coimtry  of  crimes  against  humanity? 

I  hope  many  Americans,  including 
Members  of  Congress,  read  the  articles  In 
Monday's  Star.  And  If  they  did,  what 
will  they  tell  these  brave  bojrs  on  that 
day  when  we  all  must  make  a  reckoning 
of  how  we  lived  and  how  we  died?  What 
are  those  Members  of  the  other  body  who 
are  so  sure  America  is  wrong  and  the 
enemy  is  right,  willing  to  say  to  the  loved 
ones  of  these  brave  heroes?  Or  is  peace 
so  sweet  and  fear  so  great  that  our  coun- 
try has  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
ready  to  abandon  all  honor,  all  respect, 
all  freedom  In  the  hope  that  we  may  be 
perpiltted  to  live? 

Throughout  the  proud  history  of 
America  our  people  have  stood  for  free- 
dom. Every  generation  has  produced 
those  who  prefer  death  to  slavery.  Have 
we  lost  the  courage  of  those  who  have 
gone  before? 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 


have,  but  I  am  afraid  there  are  those  in 
positions  of  leadership  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  seem  to  be  willing  to  abandon 
principle  for  expediency,  freedom  for 
slavery,  honor  for  peace.  Let  us  rededi- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded  and  for 
which  countless  thousands  have  bled  and 
died  and  for  which  Americans  are  suffer- 
ing and  dying  today  in  Vietnam. 

It  may  be  a  small  measure  of  tribute, 
but  I  would  like  to  include  the  stores  of 
American  heroes,  Stephen  Laier  and 
James  McKeown,  In  the  hope  that  their 
sacrifice  will  remind  all  Americans  of 
national  purposes  which  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten. Stephen  Laier  and  James 
McKeown  will  be  remembered  by  history 
and  their  memory  will  be  enshrined  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  of  men  who  dream  of 
freedom.  Who  remembers  today  the 
name  of  the  screaming  beatnik  who  took 
part  in  yesterday's  anti-American 
demonstration?    . 

The  news  stories  from  the  Star  follow : 
A  Hero's  15  Days:  Courage  to  Gates 
OP  Death 
(By  Peter  Amett) 

Saigon. — A  young  Infantryman  named 
Stephen  Laier  has  shown  In  15  pain-filled 
days  that  In  some  men  the  only  limit  to 
courage  is  death. 

The  courage  of  L^ler,  18  years  old.  6  feet 
tall,  and  weighing  225  poxuids,  almost  defies 
comprehension  by  men  who  have  never  been 
woiinded  In  battle. 

From  the  mcxnent  he  lost  both  his  legs  to 
a  bursting  Vletcong  mine  early  In  February, 
to  tbe  time  15  days  later  when  life  finally 
ebbed  from  bis  body.  Later  fought  for  sur- 
vival with  a  tenacity  that  brought  tears  to 
tbe  eyes  of  those  who  knew  his  wounds  were 
mortal.  Tbe  doctors  did  everything  to  save 
him. 

Big.  blond  Laier,  from  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.. 
siiffered  his  terrible  wounds  February  4  as 
an  ambush  patrol  from  his  company  of  tbe 
1st  Battalion.  16th  Regiment.  1st  Division, 
chased  a  snip>er  and  got  bit  by  hidden  mines 
wired  to  detonate  simultaneously. 

LOSES    BOTH     LEGS     AT    ONCE 

Three  of  the  men  were  killed  instantly,  tbe 
remaining  11  wounded.  Laier.  close  by  the 
mines  when  they  burst,  lost  his  legs  on  the 
spot. 

With  woiinds  this  terrible,  most  men  slip 
Into  shock  and  die. 

Laier,  the  radioman  for  the  patrol  told 
doctors  later  be  knew  be  was  the  only  man 
alive  capable  of  operating  his  radio  equip- 
ment. 

He  tied,  rough  tourniquets  around  the 
stumps  of  Ills  legs  and  groped  for  Ills  radio 
In  tbe  undergrowth.  The  blast  had  upset 
the  calibration  of  his  radio. 

In  the  gathering  dusk,  Laier  retuned  the 
set,  a  difficult  job  for  a  whole  man.  Thei<  he 
began  calling  to  bis  company  headquarters 
at  nearby  Lai  Khe. 

AID    TAKES    35    MINUTES 

lAler  then  attempted  to  call  down  medical 
helicopters,  but  they  could  not  land  because 
of  the  darkness.  A  patrol  from  bis  company 
arrived  on  foot,  guided  by  him. 

By  this  time  35  minutes  bad  gone  by. 

His  company  commander.  Capt.  Edward 
Taugo.  from  Warren,  Ohio,  asked  Later,  "Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  you?" 

Later  replied,  "Yes,  you  can  get  me  some 
morphine." 

Dr.  Kris  Keggl,  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  remem- 
bers Lcder  being  brought  Into  the  3d  Surgical 
Hospital  at  Blen  Hoa  that  night. 

"Medically,  be  was  dead  then."  Keggl  said. 
"We  probed  Ills  veins.    There  was  no  blood 
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In  them.     He  wm  llt«r»Uy  down  to  hla  laat 
drop  ot  blood." 

TKEMKKDOUS     WHX    TO     LITS 

Keggl  and  hU  aides  pumped  6  pints  of 
blood  Into  the  youth  and  be  came  around. 

Fifteen  daya  later  a  total  of  00  pint*  of 
blood  had  been  ^ven  blm.  literally  replacing 
bis  normal  blood  supply  six  times. 

"His  will  to  live  was  tremendous,"  Dr.  Keggl 
said. 

Laler  developed  a  multiplicity  of  complica- 
tions, neceesltatlng  further  operations  on  his 
legs. 

"We  fought  against  amputating  his  legs  at 
the  hips."  Keggt  said.  "We  hated  to  <to  that. 
This  man  had  been  a  football  player,  and  he 
told  us  that  be  wanted  to  get  out.  wear  tin 
legs,  and  walk  again." 

At  no  time  did  Laler  complain  about  bU 
misfortune. 

NtTBSX    RKLFS    WTTH    LRTEBS 

"Maybe  It  was  because  bis  grandfather 
had  lost  his  legs  because  of  diabetes.  He 
didn't  seem  afraid  to  face  life,"  said  Capt. 
Marguerite  Otroux.  from  Malone.  N.T.,  the 
operating  room  nurse. 

Nurae  GLrouz  helped  Laler  write  letters 
home,  to  his  mother  and  his  girl  friend. 

"He  was  so  brave,  that  he  dldnt  even  want 
to  tell  his  girl  friend  that  be  was  so  sick. 
He  said  she  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
him,"  Nurse  Olroux  said.   ' 

To  help  sustain  him  In  his  quiet  desperate 
fight  for  life,  Laler.  a  Roman  Catholic,  asked 
for  a  priest.  As  many  as  five  Catholic  chap- 
lains at  a  time  came  to  visit  him.  Nurse 
Olroux  said  he  prayed  constantly. 
GCNOuu.  otT^  aaomts  btai 

Laler's  commanding  o<Bosr,  Ma].  Oen.  Jona- 
than ^esLman,  visited  Laler  several  times. 
Hoamin  was  so  Impressed  with  the  young 
rartlnatsn  that  he  wrote  a  friend.  "This  is  one 
of  tba  bravest  men  I  have  seen  In  30  years 
as  a  soldier." 

Seaman  presented  Laler  a  Bronze  Star  with 
"V  for  valor,  and  told  him.  "This  Is  the 
highest  award  In  my  power  to  present  you. 
I  wish  I  could  present  you  with  a  higher  one." 

Laler  told  his  commanding  general :  "I  want 
to  stay  In  the  Army  when  I  get  my  new  legs." 

Death  did  not  come  as  a  merciful  blessing 
for  the  terribly  wouiuled  Infantryman.  He 
tried  hard  not  to  die. 

Hs  Dtvkd  on  th«  Owkmaoc:   OI  Oiwa  Ltrs 
roa  Bttsoixs 

(By  John  T.  Wheel er) 

Cu  Chi.  Vietnam. — "When  hs  spotted  the 
grenade,  he  lunged  on  top  of  It  without 
hasltattoa.  He  hollered.  "Move  out  you 
people,'  and  then  It  went  off." 

Spec.  4  James  McKeown.  o<  WUllngbro. 
N.J..  was  telling  about  Spec.  4  Daniel  Per- 
nandes.  31.  of  Los  Lunas,  N.  Mex.,  whose  ulti- 
mate act  of  bravery  saved  the  lives  of  four 
of  his  buddies. 

But  the  blast  of  the  Vletcong  grenade 
ended  hU  life. 

His  ofllcers  are  recommending  him  for  the 
Congresatooal  Medal  of  Honor. 

Last  Friday.  Femandes  was  In  a  reinforced 
squad  lying  In  ambush  outside  the  25th 
Division's  ad  Brigade  perimeter,  25  miles  west 
of  Saigon.  The  Americans  were  hit  by  a 
much  larger  Vletcong  fWoe  \ulng  a  .60- 
callber  machlnegun.  a  U(^t  macfalnegun. 
automatic  weapons,  and  plenty  of  grenades. 

"Tbs  grenade  bit  Dan  on  the  foot  as  he  was 
crawling."  McKeown  said  today.  "When  it 
went  off.  It  tore  Into  hla  groin,  abdomen, 
and  right  leg." 

Prt.  David  R.  Maslngale,  of  Fresno.  Calif., 
a  medic,  told  Femandes  while  they  were 
waiting  for  a  medic*!  evaciiatlon  belloopter, 
'^ang  on,  buddy." 

Femandes  repUed,  "I*m  going  to  hang  on." 
But  he  added:  "I  never  believed  It  would 
hurt  so  mu(dx." 

Just  before  the  belloopter  took  off,  Fer- 
nandes  asked  Sgt.  Ruben  Perkins,  of  Nash- 
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vUle.  Tenn..  "Who's  going  to  toks  care  of 
you  now?" 

"We  had  been  working  together  ever  since 
we  Joined  the  unit."  Perkins  said.  "He  called 
me  'Sergeant  Rock'  and  I  called  him  'Old 
Dan.'  He  was  reeil  young,  but  real  grownup 
In  his  attitude. 

Fernandez,  whose  father.  Jose,  lives  at 
Los  Lunas.  already  had  served  one  stint  in 
Vietnam,  a  90-day  volunteer  tour  »»  a  door 
grunner  on  armed  helicopters.  He  earned 
the  Air  Medal  and  a  Purple  Heart  during  that 
tour. 

H(  returned  to  Vietnam  last  month  with 
the  1st  Platoon.  C  Company,  of  the  6th 
Mechanized  Infantry's  1st  Battalion. 

He  was  still  volunteering. 

"He  was  In  the  same  spot  the  night  before 
and  volunteered  to  go  out  on  patrol  again 
even  though  he  hadn't  had  any  sleep  (or  48 
hours."  2d  Lt.  Joseph  D'Orso  of  Norwalk. 
Conn.,  said.     "He  was  always  volunteering." 

Maslngale.  one  of  those  saved  by  Fer- 
nandez' lunge  atop  the  grenade,  said  hts 
friend  "had  a  girl  back  home  he  planned 
to  marry  when  he  got  back.  He  also  wanted 
to  get  a  new  truck  for  his  father's  ranch." 

Dan  Fernandez  was  hit  by  a  rifle  bullet 
after  the  grenade  exploded.  He  lived  to  get 
back  to  the  brigade  hospital.  Doctors  fought 
for  2  hours  to  save  him,  but  the  Internal 
bleeding  was  heavy. 

TTie  Vletcong  paid  a  price,  too.  Seventeen 
of  them  were  killed  and  five  others  were 
believed  killed  and  carried  away  by  comrades. 


Invitation  to  Freeloaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
scanned  the  editorial  page  of  the  Wauke- 
gan  News-Sun,  of  Thursday.  February 
10,  1966,  the  aforementioned  caption 
caught  my  eye. 

The  Waukegan  News-Sun  Is  a  daily 
published  in  the  principal  city  of  Lake 
County,  most  populous  of  the  counties 
which  comprise  the  12th  Illinois  E>lstrlct. 
It  wields  a  decided  Influence  as  an  opin- 
lonmaker. 

In  this  editorial,  "Invitation  to  Pree- 
loaders,"  ts  summed  up  the  opinions  of 
a  considerable  number  of  my  constitu- 
ents and,  I  venture  to  say,  of  my  col- 
leagues and  their  constituents.  I  rec- 
ommend it  to  those  who  have  not  given 
serious  thought  to  the  reasons  why  H.R. 
8282  should  be  defeated. 

Invitation  to  FUoaxtAOEBS 

When  a  depression-haunted  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  about  30  years  ago  requir- 
ing every  Stats  to  set  up  basic  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  the  objectives  were  sim- 
ple and  clearcut. 

To  qualify,  unemployed  workers  had  to  be 
willing  and  able  to  work.  Benefits  from  the 
program,  separately  governed  by  each  State, 
were  to  go  to  legitimate  wage  earners  who 
had  clearly  lost  Jobs  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

The  program  has  since  become  an  accepted 
part  of  American  life — but  policing  has  posed 
persistent  problems.  Through  the  years. 
thousands  of  unscrupulous  claimants — loaf- 
ers, schemers,  parasites,  and  moonlighters — 
have  bilked  millions  ol  undeserved  dollars 
from  the  States. 

And  now  before  Oongress  Is  a  bill,  H.R. 


8282,  which  threatens  to  open  the  door  wider 
than  ever  before  to  freeloaders,  while  at  the 
same  time,  taking  away  the  States  right  to 
govern  the  program  as  they  see  fit. 

The  bill  is  being  pushed  hard  by  labor, 
personified  by  George  Meany  and  Walter 
Reuther.  Another  ardent  supfjorter.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wtrte.  has  given  his 
stan\p  of  approval. 

What  does  this  bill  plan  to  do?  First.  It 
will  allow  Washington  to  set  the  standards 
for  distribution  of  unemployment  benefits  in 
all  States — a  State  prerogative  until  now. 

Second,  benefits  will  be  doubled  and  tri- 
pled. And  the  terms  of  these  benefits  could 
run  as  long  as  1  year. 

In  Lake  County,  an  unemployed,  unmar- 
ried worker  can  draw  a  maximum  $42  per 
week  for  26  weeks  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation. Once  In  awhile,  he  may  receive 
an  emergency  13-week  extension,  based  on  an 
overall  increase  in  unemployment  in  Illinois. 

Under  H  R.  8282.  by  1971.  thU  same  Lake 
County  worker  could  draw  tlOO  or  more  each 
week  for  a  minimum  of  26  weeks,  not  a  max- 
imum as  under  the  present  law.  Further- 
more, the  bin  would  relax  the  number  of 
safeguards  already  Imposed  by  the  States. 
Workers  who  voluntarily  quit  Jobs  for  any 
reason.  Including  Just  plain  laziness,  could 
still  receive  compensation.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  employees  who  had  been  dismissed 
for  outright  misconduct. 

The  question  that  is  always  asked  is:  "Who 
pays  for  this  tremendous  Increase  In  unem- 
ployment compensation?"  Initially,  the  an- 
swer Is  the  employer  who  would  be  saddled 
with  an  estimated  60-percent  Increase  In 
payroU  taxes.  Ultimately,  unless  the  em- 
ployers could  somehow  absorb  the  higher 
cost,  the  Increase  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
buying  public. 

From  a  narrow.  Individual  point  of  view, 
the  liberalized  benefits  may  be  tempting. 
But  measured  In  terms  of  the  broad  public 
Interest,  exorbitant  benefits  without  proper 
safeguards  against  abuse  would  badly  distort 
the  true  spirit  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Instead  ot  deterring  tinemployment,  or  In 
the  altruistic  sense,  allowing  wage  earners  a 
small  stipend  during  a  rough  period,  the  bill 
would  make  a  mockery  of  p«-sonal  Incentive 
while  diminishing  the  rights  of  States  and 
forcing  employers  and  consumers  to  foot  the 
huge  bill. 

HR   8282  should  be  defeated. 


Dr.  Bernard  Braikamp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

or    NEW    MAUPSUIKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
unexpected  death  of  our  beloved  Chap- 
lain, the  Reverend  Bernard  Braskamp. 
was  a  great  shock.  He  was  a  man  of  wis- 
dom, and  good  counsel  who  daily  re- 
minded this  House  that  everything  we 
do  here,  no  matter  how  vital  and  en- 
during it  may  seem  at  the  moment,  shall 
all  pass  away  but  that  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Lord  shall  endure  forever. 

For  16  years  Chaplain  Braskamp  min- 
istered to  this  House,  invoking  devine 
blessings  on  our  efforts.  Although  he 
was  a  stanch  Presbyterian,  he  served 
Ood ;  and  his  ministry  applied  alike  to  all 
who  serve  and  have  serveid  in  this  House. 

We  will  miss  this  good  and  wise  man 
who  so  honorably  served  the  Lord  in  this 
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Hall  of  public  servants.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  condolences  to  his 
family  and  assure  them  that  their  father 
and  brother  has  won  an  enduring  place  In 
the  annals  of  Congress. 


No  Hasty  Judgment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachasetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  apparently  become 
fashionable  in  certain  quarters  of  late 
to  raise  a  shrill  cry  against  the  war  on 
poverty.  Various  Instances  of  local  mal- 
administration and  questionable  judg- 
ment have  been  denounced,  often  with 
partisan  fanfare,  as  If  to  prove  the  en- 
tire, vast  national  effort  a  scandalous 
waste  of  money.  Those  who  are  the  first 
to  seize  upon  isolated  local  misadventures 
are  Invariably  the  last  to  concede  the 
tremendous  amount  of  good  being 
achieved  in  a  virtually  endless  panorama 
of  antlpoverty  projects  and  programs 
from  one  comer  of  our  Nation  to 
another. 

In  this  light  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
entitled  "No  Hasty  Judgment"  which 
appeared  in  the  Pilot,  the  official  organ 
of  the  archdiocese  of  Boston,  on  Janu- 
ary 22. 

As  the  editorial  puts  it : 

The  miracle  of  the  poverty  program  is 
that  so  much  has  been  done  so  well,  so 
quickly.  Without  the  opportunity  of  loag- 
range  planning,  without  any  appreciable  ex- 
perience In  the  field,  vrith  continuing  lack  of 
trained  personnel,  this  effort  has  reached  out 
Into  the  meet  difficult  and  complex  social 
area  In  American  life  and  It  has  made  Its 
force  felt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Pilot 
for  contributing  to  informed  discussion  of 
the  war  against  poverty,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  the  editorial  Inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 
(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Pilot,  Jan.  22. 1966) 

No  HaSTT   JtTDGMENT 

Poverty  Is  not  a  pretty  word,  but  It  Is  even 
less  attractive  as  a  fact  of  life.  For  the  first 
time  In  our  national  history,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  depression  years,  a 
realistic  attempt  Is  being  made  to  face  the 
fact  that  minions  of  Americans  live  a  sub- 
marginal  existence  because  of  poverty. 

It  Is  now  becoming  fashionable  to  attack 
the  poverty  program  by  calling  It  confused, 
corrupt,  or  Just  a  plain  waste  of  money.  A 
sensitive  observer,  and  a  knowledgeable  one. 
could  not  agree  with  this  estimation  at  all. 
The  miracle  of  the  poverty  program  Is  that 
•o  much  has  been  done  so  well,  so  quickly. 
Without  the  opportunity  of  long-range  plan- 
ning, without  any  appreciable  experience  In 
the  field,  with  continuing  lack  of  trained 
personnel,  this  effort  has  reached  out  Into 
the  most  difficult  and  complex  social  area  In 
American  life  and  It  has  made  Its  force  felt. 

Against  this  background  it  was  encouraging 
this  week  to  read  of  the  support  of  the  pro- 
gram offered  formally  by  the  organized  re- 
ligious groups  of  America.  The  Coimcll  of 
Churches,  the  Synagogue  Council,  and  the 


National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  have 
Joined  hands  to  bring  the  special  resources 
of  their  numerous  agencies,  and  Immense 
membership,  to  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  its  war  on  want.  Here,  as  in  the 
race  question,  some  will  suggest  that  the 
churches  keep  to  their  sanctuaries  and  leave 
the  social  problems  to  the  experts.  Poverty, 
however,  like  race,  Is  a  moral  problem  which 
touches  both  the  Individual  and  the  family 
In  more  than  Just  a  physical  way.  Most  ex- 
perts are  pleased  to  have  the  religious  agen- 
cies as  allies  in  a  struggle  which  must  be 
carried  forward  on  every  front  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

Americans,  generally,  have  been  pleased  to 
be  blind  even  to  the  existence  of  the  poor; 
they  have  left  them  to  the  welfare  programs 
and  decided  they  had  done  all  that  was  re- 
quired of  them.  The  poverty  programs  that 
aid  the  poor  are  also  going  to  have  low  visi- 
bility for  most  citizens:  most  people  won't 
see  the  results,  but  still  won't  refrain  from 
Judging  them.  Meanwhile,  Irresponsible 
publicity  will  magnify  every  Irregularity,  and 
the  public  will  be  deceived.  This  whole  na- 
tionrl  effort  is  going  to  demand  originality 
and  imagination,  as  well  as  boldness  and  in- 
dustry, of  all  who  are  part  of  it;  those  out- 
side it  can  at  least  show  patience  and  sym- 
pathy, until  realistic  evaluation  Is  possible 
and  its  success  tested. 


Firearms  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
resolution  by  the  Michigan  Bear  Hunters 
Association,  Inc.,  In  (^position  to  restric- 
tive firearms  legislation  so  oppressive  to 
the  rights  of  our  legitimate  sportsmen, 
hunters,  and  target  shooters : 
Resolution  bt  thk  Michigan  Bear  Hunters 
Association,  Inc. 

Whereas  S.  1592  now  pends  In  committee 
in  the  V.B.  Senate,  there  having  been  exten- 
sive hearings  during  the  last  year;  and 

Whereas  this  association  Is  convinced  that 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  bUl,  namely,  re- 
duction of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency, 
win  not  be  accomplished  either  In  whole  or 
In  part  thereby;  and 

Whereas  should  said  bill  beoome  law.  It 
would  create  untold  and  completely  unneces- 
sary hardship  and  nuisance  to  the  law-abid- 
ing sp>ort6man;  and 

Whereas  said  bin  Is  founded  upon  the 
policy  of  making  all  firearms,  Including 
sporting  rifies  and  shotguns,  generally  un- 
avaUable  In  the  mistaken  belief  that  this  will 
curb  crime;  and 

Whereas  the  amendments  to  S.  1692  pro- 
pKwed  by  Its  proponents,  cannot  In  the  col- 
lective opinion  of  this  association,  correct  the 
very  erroneous  philosophy  of  the  bill,  which 
Is  to  make  firearms  generally  unavailable; 
and 

Whereas  this  association  Insists  that  the 
rights  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  to  have  and 
to  lawfully  use  sporting  weapons  must  not 
be  denied  or  diluted;  and 

Whereas  this  association  would  favor  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Firearm  Act  de- 
signed to  make  It  a  Federal  offense  of  the 
seller  to  ship  a  gun  under  any  circumstances 
that  will  violate  the  State  laws  of  the  buyer; 
and 


Whereas  this  association  is  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion In  respect  to  firearms  legislation:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved, 

1.  That  this  association  Is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  passage  of  S.  1592  In  any  form  and 
regardless  of  proposed  amendments; 

2.  That  this  association  support  the  views 
and  recommendations  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  believing  sis  it  does,  that  such 
are  sound  and  proper;  and 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  fur- 
nished to  Senators  Hart  and  McNamara,  and 
all  Michigan  Representatives  in  the  House. 

Attest: 

Paul  Burnett, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


Supervisor  Fred  Haight:  A  Great 
Hnmanitarian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966        ' 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  very  close  friend  and  former  colleague 
of  mine,  who  served  the  people  of  Del 
Norte  County  for  many  years,  has 
recently  departed  from  our  midst. 
While  many  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
were  not  privileged  to  know  this  gentle- 
man, I  am,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, taking  this  opportunity  to  include 
comments  that  I  have  made  that  portray 
the  character  of  one  of  the  great  hu- 
manitarians and  public  servants  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Del  Norte,  Calif.  Mr. 
Fred  Haight  literally  gave  his  life  to  the 
people  of  Del  Norte  County : 

Supervisor   Fred   Haight:    A   Great 
Humanitarian 

Our  friend,  Fred  Haight,  has  been  caUed 
to  the  great  beyond.  In  learning  of  a  friend's 
passing,  one  Immediately  recalls  the  many 
events  and  activities  that  took  place  as  a 
result  of  one's  association  with  that  person. 
I  am  certain  many  people  In  Del  Norte 
County  are  doing  Just  this  very  thing. 

While  Fred  Haight  was  principally  known 
as  the  supervisor  from  Smith  River  and  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  our 
beloved  Del  Norte  County,  he  was  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Uncle  Fred"  to  his  many 
friends  who  knew  and  loved  him.  His  many 
deeds,  that  were  most  often  carried  out  with- 
out fanfare  or  publicity,  will  be  remembered 
well  Into  the  future.  He  was  In  his  glory 
when  he  was  doing  things  for  people — be  It 
his  constltutents,  his  community  church,  his 
many  friends,  and  In  particular,  young  peo- 
ple and  children. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Fred 
Haight  on  the  board  of  supervisors  for  many 
years.  We  agreed  on  many  Issues  and  we 
also  disagreed,  but  with  each  passing  year 
of  service,  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
"Uncle  Fred's"  manner  of  serving  his  people. 

On  the  lighter  side,  a  mutual  Interest  in 
sports,  particxUarly  baseball,  provided  a 
strong  bond  between  us.  For  many  years, 
prior  to  my  time,  Fred  Haight  was  an  out- 
standing catcher  In  Del  Norte  baseball  cir- 
cles. During  my  pitching  days  In  Crescent 
City,  my  former  teammates  and  the  faithful 
Crescent  City  merchant  baseball  fans  will 
recall  Fred's  attendance  at  every  home  game. 
I  will  always  remember  that  familiar  face — 
typical  of  a  former  catcher — sitting  behind 
homeplate    watching    to    see    If    my    curve 
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would  break  or  If  I  would  throw  the  pitch 
that  he  thought  should  be  thrown. 

His  genuine  Interest  In  road  development, 
agriculture,  aviation,  county  bulldlngi  and. 
In  particular,  the  hospital  and  humanitarian 
programs,  brought  much  In  the  way  of  social 
progress  to  his  community  and  county. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  fond  memories 
that  many  of  ua  wiU  retain  always.  I  know 
all  of  Del  Norte  County  wUl  agree  In  saying 
respectfully  to  Pred  Halght's  famUy.  "We 
thank  you  (or  sharing  this  very  warm,  con- 
grenlal.  and  lovable  "country  gentleman*  with 
us."  He  certainly  gave  hla  full  measure  of 
devotion  to  the  many  causes  he  believed  In. 


Hunan  IsTestment  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or  njjNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24.  1966 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  recently  In  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Illbiols"  22d 
Congressional  District,  the  Decatur 
Herald.  It  refers  favorably  to  a  "human 
resources  development  program"  which 
has  won  the  endorsement  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz. 

The  program  described  In  the  edi- 
torial is  good  as  far  as  It  goes.  But  It 
should  not  be  confused  with  the  proposed 
Human  Investment  Act  which  I  and  a 
number  of  my  Republican  colleagues  of 
the  House  and  Senate  have  introduced 
In  the  89th  Owigress  and  which  offers  a 
more  fundamental  approach  to  the 
structural  unemployment  problem  as  It 
exists  today. 

As  Roscoe  Drummond  pointed  out  In 
his  column  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Job  situa- 
tion has  turned  upside  down  to  what  It 
was  a  few  years  ago. 

Por  th«  tint  time  since  the  industrial 
revolution — 

He  wrote — 
there   are  more   Jobs   in  the  United   States 
looking  for  workers,  than  there  are  workers 
to  fill  them. 

More  than  3  milUon  Jobs  are  said  to 
be  open.  Fewer  than  3  million  workers 
are  trying  to  qualify  for  tlie  Jobs.  Most 
of  them  simply  do  not  have  the  required 
skills. 

The  Republican  approach  Is  to  provide 
private  enterprise  with  the  incentive  to 
shoulder  the  expense  of  converting  these 
sklU-lacking  "human  resources"  into 
productive  workers  who  will  draw  their 
checks  at  the  paymaster's  window  instead 
of  at  the  local  welfare  office.  We  propose 
that  the  7  percent  tax  credit  for  new  in- 
vestment in  plant  and  equipment — one  of 
the  first  enactments  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration— be  extended  to  include  in- 
vestment in  training  programs  for  the 
unskilled. 

Private  enterprise  has  created  the  Jobs 
necessary  to  deal  a  knockout  blow  to  im- 
employment.  Now  It  should  be  encour- 
aged to  train  qualified  workers  to  take 
the  Jobs. 


The  following  editorial  refers  to  the 
great  expense  Involved  in  Government 
retraining  programs.  I,  too,  believe  some 
of  these  programs  have  been  worthwhile. 
But  the  Republican  proposal  offers  to  do 
the  Job  better  at  considerably  less  cost  to 
the  taxp>ayer.  It  would  require  no  vjist 
Government  bureaucracy  to  administer 
it.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  that  it 
has  not  aroused  more  enthusiasm  from 
an  administration  which  often  seems  to 
show  more  interest  in  hiring  people  to 
look  after  the  poor  than  in  helping  the 
poor  to  look  after  themselves. 
Wat  To  Hjxp  Nabxow  Amekica's  Sko-led 
Labos  Gap 
Etesplte  the  demands  of  a  booming  econ- 
omy and  the  growing  manpower  needs  of  the 
military.  America  continues  to  have  an  un- 
employment problem. 

This  was  the  conclusion  reached  by  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  in  a  speech  in 
Chicago  last  November.  The  secretary  also 
offered  a  solution. 

Mr.  Wlrtz  declared  that  there  are  about 
1  million  Individuals  who  wUi  not  be  able  to 
find  work  because  they  are  not  equipped  for 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  available  or  they  are  un- 
aware of  openings. 

He  then  suggested  a  "human  resources  de- 
velopment program"  which  Is  now  being  con- 
ducted In  Chicago  on  an  experimental  basis. 
Most  manpower  programs  begin  with  the 
needs  of  certain  employers  and  attempt  to 
find  workers. 

The  human  resources  program  works  from 
the  oppioslte  end.  It  finds  the  iinemployed 
Individuals  and  then  tries  to  find  a  Job  (or 
him. 

This  Is  an  ezha\]«lng  and  tedious  task. 
The  hard-core  unemployed  are  often  the 
Invisible  nvembers  of  society.  Moet  schools 
make  no  effort  to  keep  up  the  files  of  stu- 
dents who  drop  out  before  oocnpletlon  of 
their  studies.  Dropouts  of  course  consti- 
tute a  major  portion  of  this  segment  of  tiard- 
oore  unemployment. 

So,  using  primarily  State  and  local  funds 
the  experiment  must  begin  with  a  house- 
to-house  siu-vey  of  neighborhoods  seeking 
out  the  unemployed. 

The  program  Is  also  expensive.  One  ex- 
pert has  esUn^ted  that  It  oasts  roughly  twice 
as  much  to  prepare  and  place  a  "human  re- 
sources" participant  than  the  average  (1,S00 
per  worker  spent  In  other  manpower  pro- 
grams. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  great  expense 
is  that  It  often  t&kes  more  than  a  year  of  re- 
training to  equip  these  individuals.  How- 
ever, in  view  at  the  93300  a  year  It  would 
cost  to  support  this  Individual  on  welfare, 
the  expense  Is  a  sound  social  investment. 

The  experlmentai  program  Is  no^  being  ex- 
panded to  St.  Louis  and  there  plans  to  be- 
gin similar  experiments  in  Houston.  Los 
Angeles,  and  Rochester.  N.Y..  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

One  of  tiM  chief  earmarks  of  a  maas. 
\irban  society  Is  the  lack  of  Identity  for  the 
Indlvlduai.  SoclsJ  problems  are.  after  all, 
but  the  result  of  individual  problevns. 

The  human  resources  program  has  offered 
these  foTf^ten  individuals  a  ohanoe  for  in- 
oluslon  In  the  benefits  of  an  affluent  eoon- 
otny. 

The  program  can  be  lUMlertaken  only 
through  local  initiative  and  with  looal  talent 
and  resources.  In  a  day  when  the  pM-vaslve- 
ness  of  the  Pederal  Government  Is  so  often 
cited,  this  experiment  offers  a  direct  chaj- 
lenge  to  State  and  local  leaders  to  share  in 
the  assistance  of  their  less  fortunate  neigh- 
bors. 


Dynamic  Leadership  for  RBA 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHDsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEHLL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  read  where  my  good 
friend  "Matt"  Kane  has  been  elected  as 
president  of  the  Washington  Restaurant 
Beverage  Association.  Matt  is  a  fine 
and  able  person,  a  hard  worker  and  a 
great  citizen.  The  association  Is  for- 
tunate in  having  such  a  man  as  its  pres- 
ident. 

An  article  follows: 

DTNiMic  Leadership  roa  RBA 

Restauranteur  Matthew  J.  "Matt"  Kane, 
who  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Washington  Restaurant  Beverage  Associa- 
tion last  month,  takes  to  the  office  a  record 
of  boundless  energy  and  exceptional  accom- 
plishment. 

Born  and  reared  In  Chicago,  Matt  saw 
active  combat  duty  as  a  submariner  d\irlng 
World  War  II.  Returning  to  civilian  life 
he  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  vet- 
eran affairs  and  proceeded  to  win  Just  about 
every  honor  his  VFW  pals  could  bestow  upon 
him,  from  commander  of  his  post  to  promi- 
nent poeitlons  in  departmental  and  national 
matters.  Matt  won  the  highest  recognition 
in  local  VFW  history  as  the  first  and  only 
department  commander  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  head  a  national  encampment 
and  parade  and  was  presented  a  car  In  Feb- 
ruary 1954  for  being  the  Nation's  No.  1  com- 
mander In  a  huge  membership  drive. 

Prom  the  very  start  of  his  business  career. 
Matt  has  been  a  successful  operator  and  his 
whole  life  has  been  Involved  In  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  public.  First  It  was  Kane's 
Guest  Houses  which  he  operated  for  12  years 
prior  to  opening  Matt  Kane's  "News  Room" 
at  1118  13th  Street  on  January  5,  1960.  This 
proved  so  successful  that  6  months  later  he 
opened  his  well-known  "Blt-of-Ireland" 
restaurant  at  the  same  address. 

To  say  that  Matt  has  taken  an  active  part 
In  RBA  Is  putting  It  mildly.  He  has  been 
vice  president  of  the  association  for  the 
past  2  years,  has  Inaugurated  such  events  as 
the  RBA  Redskins  Night,  the  Police  and 
Firemen  Widows'  Fund,  headed  RBA's  Christ- 
mas party,  was  treasurer  of  the  Jlnuny  Lake 
testimonial  and  served  on  various  other  com- 
mittees. 

In  the  beet  sense  of  the  word.  Matt  Is 
known  as  a  "big-hearted  Irishman  who  loves 
people."  He  Is  past  chairman  of  the  local 
VFW  Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund  and  In- 
augurated that  organizations'  annual  Christ- 
mas Basket  Fund  for  the  needy.  But  per- 
haps his  most  outstanding  accomplishment 
as  an  organizer  lies  In  the  field  of  member- 
ship promotion  at  which  he  has  been  pre- 
eminently successful. 

Another  facet  In  the  Intensely  busy  life 
of  this  dynamic  personality  Is  his  keen  in- 
terest In  sports.  He  Is  exceptionally  well 
known  In  ttll  sports  circles  and  is  the  assist- 
ant boxing  coach  for  the  Navy  Quartermas- 
ters Corps. 

A  "true  son  of  the  Old  Sod,"  Matt  has  mads 
bis  Blt-of-Ireland  as  authentically  Irish  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so— even  to  tlie 
extent  of  importing  a  bit  of  actual  soil  from 
Erin  for  his  customers  and  friends  to  trod 
upon   reverently. 

Matt  carries  to  his  new  office  the  rare  gift 
of  making  "instant  friends"  with  everyone 


he  meets  and,  like  his  immediate  predecessor, 
Sanford  Bomstelh,  now  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  RBA,  has  devel- 
oped a  vast  circle  of  stanch  friends  in  every 
walk  of  life.  In  view  of  RBA's  present  leader- 
ship, one  would  not  have  to  go  very  far  out 
on  the  limb  to  predict  a  year  of  xinprece- 
dented  success  and  accomplishment  for  the 
association  In  1966. 


Hoffa  Reaches  for  Still  More  Pow« 


EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  accurately  pointed 
out  that  "with  friends  like  Jimmy  Hoffa, 
the  American  labor  movement  does  not 
need  any  enemies." 

Mr.  HofTa's  proposal  leading  to  the 
threat  of  general  strikes  is  not  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  or  the  Amer- 
ican worklngman.  The  Hoffa  scheme 
can  only  lead  to  the  imposition  of  re- 
strictive laws  upon  organized  labor  and  a 
stifling  of  the  great  contributions  which 
the  unions  have  made  to  strengthening 
our  economy  and  bringing  a  measure  of 
equality  and  Justice  to  the  collective  bar- 
gaining table.  ., 

The  Times  editorial  of  February  8  fol- 
lows: 

HoFFA  Reaches  for  Still  More  Power 

With  friends  like  Jimmy  Hoffa.  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  doesn't  need  any 
enemies. 

The  president  of  the  Teamsters  Union, 
who  has  managed  thus  far  to  stay  a  step 
ahead  of  Federal  efforts  to  clap  him  in 
Jail,  delivered  himself  of  some  rather  fan- 
tastic proposals  over  the  weekend. 

First,  Hoffa  announced  a  campaign  to  en- 
roll professional  athletes  from  baseball, 
football,  and  other  sports  in  a  giant  union 
under  the  Teamsters'  wing. 

Nothing  could  undermine  public  confi- 
dence in  the  cleanliness  of  sports  faster  than 
allowing  a  man  with  Hoffa's  record  of  un- 
savory connections  to  gain  a  position  of 
Influence. 

Fortunately,  both  team  owners  and  play- 
ers  appear  cool   to  the  Teamster  plans. 

One  day  after  Inviting  himself  Into  pro- 
fessional sports,  Hoffa  made  an  even  more 
extraordinary  proposal. 

In  a  Detroit  address,  he  suggested  that 
unions  should  Join  in  fixing  a  common  ex- 
piration date  for  all  labor  contracts  in  each 
city,  and  for  unions  In  allied  industries 
across  the  Nation. 

There  Is  nothing  unusual  about  union 
contracts  within  a  given  Industry  having  a 
common  expiration  date.  This  is  the  pat- 
tern  where  industrywide  bargaining  exists. 

But  Hoffa's  proposal  goes  much  further, 
since  It  Is  aimed  at  giving  organized  la- 
bor the  power  to  stage  massive  walkouts, 
cutting  across  union  and  Industry  lines. 

The  Teamster  boss  says  he  wants  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  foreign  countries  "where 
you  find  whole  cities  shut  down"  by  gen- 
eral strikes. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  respon- 
sible union  leaders  will  rise  to  the  Hoffa 
bait.  In  fact,  they  are  probably  considerably 
embarassed  by  It,  since  It  comes  on  the  eve 
of  a  key  Senate  vote  on  labor-backed  efforts 
to  outlaw  State  rlght-to-work  statutes. 


The  outcry  resulting  from  the  transit 
strike  which  paralyzed  New  York  is  evi- 
dence enough  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  not  tolerate  the  kind  of  massive 
union  power  envisioned  by  Hoffa. 

Any  serious  move  in  that  direction  almost 
certainly  would  result  in  restrictive  legis- 
lation or  application  to  unions  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 


Vietnam  ClarificatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  Include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Long  Island 
Press  of  February  23, 1966,  entitled  "Viet- 
nam Clarification." 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  point 
taken  In  the  editorial,  on  the  need  for 
clarlflcatlon,  and  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Vietnam   Clarification 

There  Is  a  great  hue  and  cry  over  how 
to  achieve  our  alms  In  Vietnam.  Some  say 
we've  had  enough  debate  and  let's  get  on 
with  the  Job.  But  should  we  stop  the  de- 
bate when  we  still  don't  know  what  the  "Job" 
is  really  all  atxiut?     Hardly. 

It  la  in  this  area  that  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Is  doing  the  Nation  a  service.  His 
controversial  statement  about  a  coalition  in 
Vietnam  with  the  Vletcong  Is  forcing  some 
hard,  cold  looks  at  where  we're  going  and 
how  we  will  get  there  In  Vietnam. 

Only  debate  can  bring  some  measure  of 
clarity  Into  these  cloudy  issues.  On  Satur- 
day, for  Instance,  Senator  E^nnedt  did  not 
specify  free  elections  as  a  precondition  for 
including  Communists  in  any  ptostwar  gov- 
ernment in  Saigon.  Yesterday,  he  made  it 
clear  he  meant  that  this  precondition  must 
be  met. 

Over  the  weekend  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey, Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Ball, 
and  Presidential  Assistant  McGeorge  Bundy 
blasted  Senator  Kennedy.  But  yesterday. 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  another  of  the  Presi- 
dent's top  advisers,  took  a  {losltion  close  to 
the  Senator's. 

If  Senator  Kennedy  means  representation 
for  the  Communists  through  free  elections. 
General  Taylor  said,  "I'd  have  no  trouble 
with  it  •  •  •.  If  he  means  negotiating  them 
into  a  coalition  government,  I'd  not  be  for 
it." 

What  the  Senator  Is  now  saying  makes 
more  sense  than  his  original  statement.  He 
is  now  calling  for  clarlflcatlon  of  this  serious 
confusion  in  the  administration's  poUcy. 

He  pointed  out  a  glaring  contradiction.  On 
one  hand,  the  United  States  claims  it  will 
talk  with  Vletcong  and  Hanoi  without  any 
preconditions  whatsoever.  On  the  other, 
there  are  indications  that  these  are  pre- 
conditions, including  the  one  that  none  of 
the  dissident  elements  "which  undoubtedly 
will  include  the  Communists  will  be  repre- 
sented in  the  government." 

"You  can't  have  It  both  ways,"  he  said, 
"and  in  my  Judgment  this  is  ImiMitant  for 
us  to  be  clarified." 

Regardless  of  how  one  might  feel  about 
Senator  KENNn)Y's  views,  he  has  served  the 
purpose  of  forcing  discussion.  What  he  \a 
saying,  In  essence.  Is  that  if  we  are  fight- 
ing a  limited  war,  we  must  expect  a  limited 


peace  and  must  begin  to  think,  therefore,  in 
terms  of  those  limitations.  If  not,  if  we 
are  to  fight  a  total  war  aiming  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender,  then  we  must  face  up  to  all 
its  bloody  consequences. 


Yoath  Concert  Thrilling  Event 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
formance of  the  orchestra  from  the 
Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  Monday  eve- 
ning In  the  State  Department  Audito- 
rium, here  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  made 
me  proud  to  be  from  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  to  be  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
congressional  delegation  which  sponsored 
the  concert. 

As  a  measure  of  the  effect  on  the  audi- 
ence, a  former  member  of  a  famous  string 
quartet  with  the  London  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  exuberantly  collecting  auto- 
graphs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  could 
do  no  better  than  to  have  this  group  of 
talented,  disciplined,  delightful  young 
pec^le  tour  the  countries  of  the  world 
with  their  outstanding  gift  of  music. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Maddy,  who  taught  mu- 
sic for  20  years  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, Ann  Arbor — which  is  in  my  dis- 
trict— and  who  Is  professor  emeritus 
from  that  great  Institution  of  learning, 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  holding  onto 
his  long-time  dream  of  a  great  arts  acad- 
emy until  It  became  a  reality.  Thor 
Johnson,  who  coaxed,  bewitched,  or  de- 
veloped a  group  of  high  school  music 
students  Into  a  single  Instrument  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Is  to  be  applauded.  My 
deep  appreciation  also  goes  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  behind  whose  per- 
formance were  many  hours  of  concen- 
trated practice  and  single-minded  devo- 
tion to  the  mastery  of  an  art  that  speaks 
In  a  universal  language  to  peoples  of 
every  land. 

I  take  special  pleasure  in  the  fact  that 
the  following  members  of  the  orchestra 
are  from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan:  Roberta  VanMeter, 
Plymouth — violin ;  Norman  Fischer, 
Plymouth — violoncello;  Michael  Fergus- 
on, Ypsilanti — ^bassoon  and  contra-bas- 
soon;  Gary  Breeding,  Milan — french 
horn;  Edward  Kalousdian,  Ann  Arbor — 
tuba;  Peter  Bonisteel,  Ann  Arbor — per- 
cussion. 

In  the  Washington  newspapers  which 
covered  the  concert,  the  string  section 
was  referred  to  as  a  disciplined,  many- 
splendored  thing,  and  the  programing 
was  considered  to  be  "comparable  to  that 
of  any  symphony  orchestra  In  the  world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  In  the  Record  the  reviews 
of  the  Interlochen  Orchestra's  concert 
written  by  Cecilia  H.  Porter  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  Wendell  Margrave 
for  the  Evening  Star,  both  published  on 
February  22: 
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(Prom  tb«  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star. 

Feb.  23.  19MI 

Youth  Concibt  Thkiixinc  Ewnt 

(By  Wendell  Margrave) 

Thooe  {ortimate  enough  to  attend  the  con- 
cert last  night  at  the  Department  of  State 
Auditorium  of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy 
Orchestra  had  the  Inspiring  experience  of 
hearing  a  One  orchestra  concert,  comparable 
In  programing  to  that  of  any  symphony  or- 
chestra In  the  world,  played  by  102  young 
people  of  high  school  age. 

The  school  they  represent,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  National  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen. 
Is  a  college  preparatory  school  for  students 
gifted  In  the  arts.  The  orchestra  rehearses 
a  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week  for  a  32 -week 
season  and  Is  at  present  on  a  tour  which 
takes  them  today  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, tomorrow  to  Carnegie  Hall,  then  to 
three  performances  In  Canada. 

The  orchestra  members  are  mostly  from 
the  Middle  West,  but  all  sections  of  the 
country  are  represented,  and  there  are  mem- 
bers from  TUwan,  Finland,  and  Japan. 
Three  are  from  the  WsAblngton  area;  violin- 
ist. Nancy  Cole  from  Sliver  Spring,  clarlnet- 
tst.  Jonathan  Lautman  frotn  Takoma  Park, 
and  Eugene  Slttenfeld,  percxisslonlst,  from 
Bethesda. 

It  was  a  thrilling  performance.  It  is  a 
student  orchestra,  to  be  sure,  with  not  quite 
the  routined  confidence  and  mature  sound 
of  a  professional  group,  but  wonderfully 
competent,  wonderfully  accurate,  wonder- 
fully unified.  The  Kodaly  Concerto  for  Or- 
chestra and  the  Shostakovich  Ptrst  Sym- 
phony gave  opportunity  for  much  excellent 
solo  work  by  individuals,  notably  Violinist 
Victoria  Matoslch.  Cellist  Jane  Schroeder.  a 
remarkable  young  bass  player  named  David 
Currle.  Miriam  Jakes,  a  blonde  oboist  with 
the  embouchure  a  bit  to  the  right  but  with 
a  sweet  sound  and  a  musician's  way  of  phras- 
ing, and  the  spectaciilar  and  dedicated  tym- 
panlst,  Tsutomu  Tamaahlta  from  Kyoto 

The  beet  single  section  in  the  orchestra 
Is  the  brasses,  for  they  have  the  Incisive  at- 
tack and  golden  tone  that  Is  America's  own 
peculiar  contribution  to  brass  playing.  This 
rests  as  much  on  the  example  of  the  great 
Jaai  players  as  It  does  on  the  symphony  tradi- 
tion: and  It  gives  a  particularly  vital  thrust 
to  the  sound  of  the  orchestra.  The  conduct- 
ing was  In  the  experiencing  bands  of  Thor 
Johnson,  who  for  years  conducted  the  Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra.  Dr.  Joseph  ■.  Maddy. 
founder  of  the  music  camp  and  of  the  acad- 
emy, who  is  everywhere  a  symbol  of  this  kind 
of  enterprise,  conducted  the  "Roman  Carni- 
val."  At  the  close  of  the  program,  the  con- 
cert-master led  the  ocxshestra  in  the  excerpt 
from  Hanson's  "Romantic  Symphony"  that  is 
the  Interlochen  theme. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Post,  Feb.  22. 
loeei 

Iirrau.ocHKN  S-rrrDENTS  PntFosu  Lncs  Aom.'ra 
(By  Cecelia  H.  Porter) 

Nearly  90  red-coated  teenagers  massed  on 
the  stage  of  the  State  Department's  West 
Auditorium  last  night  to  present  an  adult 
evening  of  music. 

The  players  form  the  permanent  orchestra 
of  the  Interlochen  Arts  Academy,  a  recent 
prep  school  expansion  of  the  famed  sununer- 
tlme  National  Music  Camp  in  northern 
Michigan. 

For  this  first  appearance  on  a  seven-concert 
tour  of  the  east  coast  and  Ontario.  Thor 
Johnson,  the  director  of  the  school,  con- 
ducted three-fourths  of  the  program.  The 
founder  of  the  sununer  camp.  Josepb  Maddy. 
took  the  baton  for  BerUos'  Roman  Carnival 
Overture. 

The  program,  which  also  Included  Mosart's 
"Xlnx"  Symphony.  Kodaly's  InfrequenUy 
heard  Concerto  for  Orchestra,  and  Shostak- 
ovich's First  Symphony,  showed  a  wise  se- 


lection calculated  to  challenge  all  the 
players  with  at  least  one  major  responsibility 
for  the  3  hours. 

It  is  practically  a  norm  for  the  conservatory 
orchestra  to  fall  short  In  one  or  more  sec- 
tions. With  high  school  groups,  you  note 
the  enthusiasm,  then  quickly  assemble  the 
"but's"  and  "however's." 

Yet  few  excuses  are  necessary  few  this 
orchestra,  in  which  even  the  string  section 
is  a  disciplined,  many-splendored  thing. 

The  five  continuous  movements  of  the 
Kodaly  concerto,  composed  In  the  midst  of 
World  War  n,  proved  to  be  the  apex  of  the 
concert.  The  solo  violas  and  cellos,  respond- 
ing smoothly  to  an  equally  eloqueiit  wind 
assembly,  transformed  the  largo  into  a 
sumptuous.  Impassioned  affair  Intensified 
with  unbelievable  nobility  In  the  later  tutti 
reafllrmatlon  In  Bachlan  motlvlc  wott. 

The  command  shown  in  this  movement,  as 
in  the  first  with  its  incisive  brass  punctua- 
tions, and  In  the  two  allegros,  stunningly 
managed  even  In  Improvlsatlonal  solos,  could 
hardly  be  matched  by  good  adult  performers. 

The  certainty  evident  through  all  levels 
of  the  string  section  most  obviously  charac- 
terized the  reading  of  the  "Llnz."  The  read- 
ing of  the  adagio  Indicated  an  unusual  ma- 
turity in  maintaining  a  slow  tempo  without 
sacrificing  the  metrical  pulse. 

The  muaclans  languished  tastefully  over 
the  protracted  dissonances  and  solo  episodes. 
Yet  they  never  sank  Into  that  ominous  quick- 
sand of  increasingly  sluggish  paces  that  drags 
performers  into  the  mire  of  a  new  "Farewell 
Symphony." 

There  was  a  wonderful  pliancy  In  ex- 
changes between  sections  and  Individuals  In 
the  Berlioz.  Maddy  drew  forth  a  controlled 
rather  than  a  weeping  sentimental  cantilena. 

Coming  from  the  pen  of  a  10-year-old.  the 
Shostakovich  symphony  Impressed  Its  Rus- 
sian hearers  inunediately  and  Impressed  the 
audience  last  night.  All  the  elements- 
skilled  pizzicato,  light  wind  tongulng,  lux- 
uriant tuttl  mixtures — were  there  for  a  total 
suavity  and  grace  that  were  outstanding. 


Dr.  Bernard  Bratkamp 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  196S 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Iowa,  and  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  com- 
ments and  remarks  that  have  been  made 
here  on  this  sad  occasion. 

All  of  us  are  deeply  grieved  by  the  loss 
sustained  through  the  passing  of  this 
good  servant  of  the  Lord. 

In  Dr.  Braskamp  I  found,  as  a  native 
lowan  and  a  fellow  Presbyterian,  a  wel- 
come handclasp  and  a  friendship  that 
was  stimulating. 

During  the  14  months  I  knew  him  I 
came  to  look  forward  to  his  incisive 
choices  of  Scripture  that  prefaced  the 
opening  prayer  each  day.  Dr.  Braskamp 
distinguished  himself  as  a  churchman 
In  this  area  long  before  he  came  to  serve 
as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  certain  that  his  16 
years  of  service  to  this  body  will  stand 
as  an  eloquent  monument  to  a  gifted 
and  dedicated  spirit. 


More  Flags  for  Yietnam:   Nations  Sop- 
portiDf  the  U.S.  Effort  in  Vietaun 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOES 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Unit- 
ed States  Is  not  the  only  country  assist- 
ing South  Vietnam  In  its  struggle  against 
conquest  by  Its  northern  neighbor.  Al- 
though we  wish  more  substantial  assist- 
ance were  being  provided  by  more  na- 
tions, we  should  not  overlook  the  valuable 
military,  econcmic,  or  sometimes  polit- 
ical and  moral  support  which  has  been 
rendered  by  other  nations.  We  should 
not  forget  which  nations  are  willing  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  our  side. 

Three  nations  have  made  the  supreme 
commitment  of  sending  troops,  and  risk- 
ing the  lives  of  their  sons  for  the  cause 
of  freedom  just  as  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  must  do.  These 
nations  are  Australia,  which  has  sent  one 
reinforced  battalion  of  1,500  men;  New 
Zealand,  which  has  sent  one  artillery 
battery  of  300  men;  and  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  which  has  sent  a  reinforced 
divisloff  of  17.000  men  and  supporting 
forces)  totaling  3,750  men.  Other  mili- 
tary ^assistance  has  been  provided  by 
Malaysia,  which  has  supplied  training  to 
Vietnamese  for  counterlnsurgency  opera- 
tions and  some  armored  vehicles;  the 
Philippines  and  Nationalist  China,  which 
have  sent  psychological  warfare  as  well 
as  medical  personnel;  and  Thailand, 
which  has  military  air  detachments  In 
Vietnam  and  supplies  training  for  South 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  personnel. 

In  addition  to  these  countries  which 
are  sending  military  assistance,  more 
than  30  nations  are  supplying  or  have 
agreed  to  supply  some  sort  of  nonmllltary 
assistance.  In  most  cases  this  support 
signifies  an  aCQrmation  of  their  support 
for  the  struggle  against  agression.  Bel- 
gium, Brazil,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Guatemala,  India.  Ireland,  Israel,  Laos, 
the  Netherlands,  Pakistan,  Spain,  Tur- 
key, and  Uruguay  have  sent  medicines 
and  flood-relief  aid.  Canada  has  pro- 
vided educational  assistance,  medicines, 
flour,  and  aluminum  warehouses.  West- 
em  Germany  has  provided  assistance  for 
agricultural  development,  physicians, 
technicians,  and  ambulances.  Iran  has 
sent  petroleum  products  and  Ireland  has 
provided  financial  support.  Japan  has 
sent  economic  assistance,  technicians, 
medical  supplies,  radios,  and  ambulances, 
although  it  holds  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion prohibits  sending  troops.  Laos  has 
provided  refugee  relief.  The  United 
Kingdom  has  provided  financial  assist- 
ance, and  Venezuela  Is  sending  rice. 
Even  traditionally  neutral  Switzerland 
has  provided  30  microscopes. 

In  total,  31  nations  have  supplied  some 
sort  of  tangible  assistance.  Eight  more 
have  agreed  to  provide  assistance  of  some 
kind. 

There  is  another  kind  of  support  which 
has  been  provided  which  I  would  like  to 
mention,  and  that  Is  political  and  moral 


go  on  record  as  being  In  f\ill  support  of  our 
Federal  Oovemment's  policy  In  Vietnam; 
be  it  further 


support.    For   many   years   the   United 
Kingdom,  as  a  cochalrman  of  the  Geneva 

Conference  of  1954,  has  supported  the        „      ,    ^  ^  ^^.  ^ 

basic  policies  of  the  United  States  ^T^eo'-^.f^f'^'^J^l^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f  "^^f  ^^ 
the  other  cochalrman.  the  Soviet  Unlonr^y^*;?  il^/"'  *  '^°"=^'^*  "^  "''•*'^* 
sought  to  issue  messages  condemning  JResolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
United  States  or  South  Vietnamese  recorded  in  the  official  minutes  of  the  stu- 
policy.  Similarly  Canada,  as  a  member  /Oent  government  senate  and  that  a  aspy  be 
of  the  International  Control  Commission/  sent  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
has  repeatedly  helped  protect  the  free 


world  Interests  against  unfair  charges  by 
the  Communist  side.  Other  nations 
have  voiced  support  In  important  resolu- 
tions in  international  or  regional  orga- 
nizations such  as  tlie  United  Nations  or 
SEATO. 

All  of  these  contributions  have  been 
welcome  and  appreciated.  Nevertheless, 
in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  Importance 
of  the  task  Ip  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
every  right  t6  ask  for  more. 


Over  1,300  Soatheastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lege Students  at  Hammond,  La.,  Sap- 
port  President  Johnson's  Yietnam 
PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOtriSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  a  resolution  signed  by 
over  1,300  students  at  Southeastern  Lou- 
isiana College  in  my  hometown  of  Ham- 
mond, La.,  supporting  this  country's 
policy  in  Vietnam.  I  have  forwarded 
this  resolution  to  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  to  show  the  President  and  the 
entire  country  how  these  many  young 
people  are  patriotically  supporting  the 
United  States  In  Its  struggle  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  students  at  So&theastem  strong- 
ly support  their  President's  policy.  In 
addition  to  this  resolution  they  sent  a 
similar  resolution  with  a  large  number 
of  signatures  to  our  troops  In  Vietnam 
before  Christmas.  I  feel  that  these 
yoimg  people  represent  the  finest  tradi- 
tion of  our  American  heritage.  I  am 
sure  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
the  resolution  represent  the  views  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
throughout  the  country. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  spon- 
sored by  the  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lege student  government  and  signed  by 
the  hundreds  of  students  at  that  institu- 
tion: 

Resolotiok 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
Involved  In  a  military  conflict  In  Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  U 
Commander  in  Chlrf  of  our  Armed  Forces; 
and 

Whereas  the  American  foreign  policy  Is 
being  applied  to  lU  best  effect  In  Vietnam: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  student  government  of 
Southeastern  Louisiana  College,  Hammond, 
representing   the   entire   student   body. 


The  following  is  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  James  J.  Brady,  president  of 
the  student  govenmient  at  Southeastern : 

Dear  Congressman  Morrison:  On  behalf 
of  the  student  body  of  Southeastern  Louisi- 
ana College,  I  am  forwarding  to  you  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  supporting  our  President's 
and  Government's  position  In  Vietnam. 

As  you  can  see  this  resolution  is  accom- 
panied by  a  list  of  over  1,300  names  of  stu- 
dents on  our  campus  who  suj^jort  this  posi- 
tion. These  names  were  collected  by  various 
members  of  the  student  body  at  different 
places  on  the  campus. 

This  petition  Is  not  the  neatest  nor  the 
most  attractive  that  might  be  composed,  but 
the  sincerity  of  the  students  whose  names 
appear  on  this  roll  reflect  the  true  greatness 
of  our  republic. 

I,  theref(x«,  ask  that  you  make  known  our 
position  concerning  Vietnam  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  other  members  of  the  toulsl- 
ana  congressional  delegation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  J.  Brady. 
President,  Student  Government. 

And  finally  I  Include  the  letter  which 
I  sent  to  the  President  along  with  the 
resolution : 

Dear  Mr.  Preshjent:  It  Is  with  great  pride 
that  I  forward  to  you  a  petition  signed  by 
1,300  students  of  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col- 
lege, located  In  my  hometown  of  Hammond. 
La.,  expressing  the  support  of  these  young 
people  for  our  Nation's  policy  In  Vietnam. 

The  letter  transmitting  this  petition,  from 
Student  Oovemment  President  James  J. 
Brady,  reflects  the  hope  of  our  country 
through  the  courageoxis  attitude  of  this  stu- 
dent body. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  happy  to  submit  this 
petition  to  you. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

James  H.  Morrison, 
Member  of^ongress. 


Ui 


Dr.  Beraard  Braskamp 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  saddened  with  the  passing  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain.  His  voice  Is  now  silenced 
but  he  is  still  to  be  heard.  He  Is  saying 
to  us  now  what  he  has  many  times  said 
in  his  counsel  to  us.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively. Whatever  the  losS,  whatever 
the  problem,  however  dark  and  formid- 
able things  may  appear,  whatever  our 
grief  and  whatever  our  hardship;  "Be  of 
good  cheer." 

In  our  grief  of  losing  Dr.  Braskamp  we 
need  but  remind  ourselves  of  his  sustain- 
ing words  of  encouragement:  "be  of 
good  cheer."    "God's  will  be  done." 


The  words  he  lived  by  come  from 
Joshua: 

Be  strong  and  of  good  courage;  be  not 
aXrald,  neither  be  thou  dismayed;  for  Qie 
Lord  thy  God  Is  with  thee  whithersoever  thou 
goest. 

In  his  prayers,  as  he  opened  each  ses- 
sion for  16  years,  he  would  inspire  us  and 
encourage  us  In  the  tasks  before  us.  In 
more  ways  than  we  wlU  ever  know  he 
gave  us  courage  and  renewed  our 
strength. 

To  his  bereaved  family  I  offer  my  sln- 
cerest  sympathy. 


More  Have  Died  on  U.S.  Highways  Thai 
in  All  the  Nation's  Wars 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALtrounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  car- 
nage which  occurs  daily  on  our  roads 
and  highways  becomes  increasingly 
serious  with  the  passage  of  time.  For- 
tvmately,  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  problem  than  has 
been  paid  in  the  past.  A  number  of 
bills  on  the  subject  have  been  intro- 
duced, including  my  bill,  H.R.  125497  to 
create  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
to  lead  In  accident  loss  prevention 
through  research  and  application  of  Its 
findings. 

Because  of  its  relevance,  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Sunday, 
February  13,  1966,  entitled  "More  Have 
Died  on  U.S.  Highways  Than  in  All  the 
Nation's  Wars,"  which  I  think  points 
out  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  quite 
graphically  and  indicates  how  much 
more  substantial  the  difficulty  will  be- 
come unless  action  is  taken  on  a  number 
of  fronts  to  alleviate  and  solve  it. 

The  editorial  follows: 
MORK  Have  Died  on  UJ3.  Highways  Than  in 
All  the  Nation's  Wars 

In  the  Revolutionary  War.  4,435  Americana 
died  In  battle.  In  the  War  of  1812,  another 
2.260  were  killed.  In  the  Mexican  War,  1,733 
lost  their  lives.  The  Civil  War  claimed 
141,414  Union  soldiers  dead  In  battle  and 
74.545  Confederate  dead.  Another  385  were 
killed  In  the  Si>anl6h-American  war.  World 
War  I  claimed  53,513  Americans  killed  In 
action.  World  War  n  292,131,  and  the  Korean 
war,  33,829.  As  of  early  this  month,  1,035 
had  died  In  Vietnam.  This  totals  605,080  In 
American  battle  dead. 

An  appalling  sacrifice,  but  to  a  cause: 
Freedom. 

Last  year,  49.000  Americans  lost  their  lives 
on  American  highways  and  this  says  nothing 
of  the  3.6  million  maimed  and  Injured  and 
the  billions  lost  In  property  damage. 

Over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  dating 
only  to  1941,  a  total  of  1.5  million  have  died 
on  the  highways,  more  than  twice  as  many 
as  have  been  killed  In  aU  of  the  Nation's  waw 
dating  back  190  years. 

Tet  murd«--by-motor  continues.  Tills 
year,  traffic  statisticians  expect  more  than 
50.000  wUl  die,  and  again  this  says  nothing 
of  the  Injured.    Despite  improvement  In  road 
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engineering.  de»th«  tbe  next  10  years  will 
go  up.  year  by  year.  Indeed.  It  nuiy  be  as 
Prealdent  Lyndon  B.  Jobnaon  said  In  an  ad- 
dress before  the  American  Trial  Lawyers  Asso- 
ciation in  New  York  City :  "It  U  a  fact  that 
if  we  continue  oo  otir  present  suicidal  rate, 
half  of  all  Americans  will  I  day  suffer  death 
or  serious  Injury  on  our  highways." 

The  causes? 

They  are  several. 

The  flrst,  and  perhaps  the  predominant 
factor.  Is  the  human  factor. 

The  traveling  public  has  become  so  used 
to  death  on  the  highways,  so  familiar  with 
the  casualty  listing,  it  has  come  to  accept  the 
carnage  as  Just  one  of  those  things,  and 
therein  lies  the  greatest  danger.  Slogans 
have  failed  to  encourage  safety.  Laws  spe- 
clflcally  written  to  Inspire  responsibility  at 
the  wheel  have  been  Inadequate.  The  haz- 
ards have  been  taken  out  of  travel.  Insofar 
as  possible,  through  straightening  out 
curves,  easing  access  and  egress,  etc.  Still 
the  slaughter  continues. 

Second,  more  and  more  cars  are  being 
produced,  bought  and  fed  Into  already  con- 
gested art«rtal  and  freeway  routings.  In  the 
early  I9a0's  American  producers  were  turn- 
ing out  1.0  million  cars  each  year.  By  1930 
production  had  risen  to  3.7  million.  By  1940. 
to  3.7  million.  By  1900.  to  6.6  mUUon.  Last 
year,  productloo  in  the  United  States  totaled 
more  than  7.7  mlllloD  and  producers  have 
predicted  a  10  million  production  year  by 
1970. 

Third,  the  automobile  industry  has  made 
some  progress,  yes.  In  making  motoring  safer: 
but  US.  Senator  RosniT  P.  KKN^^EDT.  for 
one.  thinks  It  has  not  done  enough.  He  em- 
phasized that  Oeneral  Motors  Corp..  the  larg- 
est producer  of  cars  in  the  world,  made  a 
profit  of  $3.1  billion  In  1995.  yet  spent  only 
$8  million  on  research — a  rum  he  termed 
grossly  inadequate. 

Meantime,  what  will  be  essential  to  the 
eventual  solution  Is  much,  much  tighter 
regulation — driving  Is  not  a  right  but  a  priv- 
ilege— and  sustained  experimentation  to 
produce  both  safer  cars  and  safer  roads.  And 
it  will  take  public  education,  by  the  ton.  AU 
of  this  will  be  for  naught,  however.  If  the 
man  at  the  wheel  cannot  be  reached  and 
convinced.  If  he  cannot,  very  possibly  he 
eventually  wlU  be  able  to  be  reached — at  the 
morgue. 


UtkaaaU  Detcrres  ■  Better  Fate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  ntsiura 

IN  THK  HOOSS  OF  RKPRISmrrATrVES 

Wednesday,  February  16.  1966 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ftieaker.  we  in 
the  United  States  know  Independence 
Day  as  a  happy  occasion,  a  hohday  filled 
with  picnics  and  parades.  By  contrast, 
there  are  less  fortunate  peoples  for  whom 
the  anniversary  of  independence  evokes 
<»\ly  a  polgmant  memory.  Such  a  na- 
tion Is  Lithuania. 

Forty-eight  years  ago  this  month. 
Lithuania  gained  Independence  after 
more  tlian  120  years  under  first  Rus- 
sian then  German  domination.  TTiat 
fragile  state  of  freedom  lasted  but  a  few 
years.  The  country  suffered  as  a  bat- 
tleground during  World  War  n.  was  for 
3  years  under  German  occupation,  and 
In  1944  was  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, which  to  this  day  exercises  oppres- 
sive dominion  over  the  3  million  inhabi- 
tants of  Lithuania, 


The  United  States  properly  refuses  to 
recognize  the  incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  And  we  citizens 
who  so  cherish  our  own  freedom  hope 
the  days  will  be  short  until  that  same 
freedom  can  be  enjoyed  again  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  We  join 
Erwin  Cahman.  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  in  declaring,  "The  Baltic  peo- 
ples— an  ancient,  culturally  rich  folk 
with  proud  national  traditions — deserve 
a  better  fate,  and  one  day  may  achieve 
It." 


Citiiens  Hoaor  Hambnr;  Township  Fire 
Department 


of  stout-hearted,  green  volunteers  with  two 
war-surplus,  gasoline-powered  pumps — one 
on  the  creek  bank,  the  other  mounted  on  a 
two-wheel  trailer — to  a  group  of  stout- 
hearted, trained  volunteers  who  now  own 
three  radio-equipped  mobile  units  and  a 
large-volume  electric  pump  at  the  creek 
which  could  supply  the  entire  village  of 
Hamburg  with  water.  If  need  be. 

At  the  present  time  they  are  awaiting  de- 
livery of  a  new  American-Marsh  1.000-gal- 
lon  tank  truck  with  both  a  high  and  low 
pressure   pump. 


Lincoln  Day  Oration  of  the  Honorable  F. 
I      Bradford  Morse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN  ^^^'  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 


or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  of  Individual  Initiative  and  Its 
Importance  in  our  democratic  sy^em  of 
Government  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
before. 

Today.  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  work  of  the  Hamburg 
Township  Fire  Department  in  Livingston 
County,  Mich.,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  provide  fire 
protection  for  the  area,  a  group  of 
civlc-minded  men  In  Hamburg  Town- 
ship founded  a  volimteer  fire  dei>art- 
ment,  and  equipped  it  with  their  per- 
sonal funds  and  additional  sums  they 
were  able  to  raise.  I  believe  that  the 
members  of  the  Hamburg  Township  Fire 
Department  deserve  to  be  honored  for' 
contributing  time  and  money  to  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  their  community. 

I  join  with  the  citizens  of  Hamburg 
Township  who  paid  tribute  to  their  ex- 
traordinary flre  department  recently  at 
a  dinner  In  its  honor. 

I  am  pleased  to  include  an  article  on 
the  department,  published  In  the 
Brighton  Argus,  at  this  point  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Hambuso  Township  Dines  Pducmen 

HAMBtnia. — Tribute  to  the  volunteers  who 
man  the  only  privately  owned  flre  depart- 
ment In  the  Nation.  wlU  be  paid  by  the 
residents  of  Hamburg  Township.  January 
39.  when  the  firemen  will  be  guests  at  a  din- 
ner at  the  Lakelands  Golf  Club. 

Although  all  the  equipment  Is  owned 
by  all  the  members  of  the  volunteer  flre  de- 
partment, the  organization  Is  a  nonprofit 
organization — In  fact  It  depends  on  finan- 
cial assistance  from  private  sources  and  many 
of  the  firemen  themselves  have  expended 
slsable   sums   ot   their   own   on   equipment. 

The  6:30  o'clock  dinner  at  the  golf  club 
to  be  given  by  the  residents  of  Hamburg 
Township  celebrates  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  volunteer  fire  department's  incorpor- 
ation. 

Twenty  years  ago  Hamburg  had  no  flre 
protection.  It  had  no  lUesavlng  equipment 
Today,  because  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  a 
group  o€  dvic-mlnded  voiunteera  it  has 
both.  Not  only  do  these  men  maintain  and 
operate  flreflgfatlng  and  resuscitating  equip- 
ment, but  they  also  finance  it. 

This  organization  has  grown  from  a  group 


or    MARTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Morse]  delivered  the  annual 
Lincoln  Day  oration  before  the  Middle- 
sex Club  of  Boston.  In  his  eloquent  ad- 
dress.  Congressman  Morse  InvcAed  the 
principles  which  inspired  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  Republican  Party  to  na- 
tional leadership  a  century  ago,  and 
challenged  all  Republicans  to  carry  forth 
the  battle  for  freedom  In  our  own  era. 

In  calling  for  a  "new  birth  of  free- 
dom" In  these  tangled  and  troubled 
times.  Mr.  Morse  declared: 

We  must  recall  that  the  keystone  of  free- 
dom Is  responsibility — and  that  the  highest 
responsibility  of  a  free  political  party  is  to 
govern — for  the  people. 

Toward  this  goal,  he  called  upon  all 
Republicans  to  pursue  Lincoln's  vision  of 
a  party  of  the  people,  a  great  party  of 
diverse  men  and  women  "joined  together 
not  because  they  shaie  a  common  dogma, 
but  because  they  share  common  goals. " 

Mr.   Morse's  concise  and  compelling 
address  merits  the  attention  of  all  Amer- 
icans,  and   I   would  Include  it  in '  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
Lincoln   Dat   Okation   or  Concressman   P. 

BaAoroKD    Mosss    Bsroax    the    Middlesex 

Club.  Boston,  Pebruabt  13.  1960 

"Of  strange,  discordant,  even  hostile  ele- 
ments we  gathered  from  the  four  winds  and 
fought  the  battle  through — under  the  con- 
stant hot  fire  of  a  disciplined,  proud  and 
pampered  enemy." 

So  said  Lincoln  in  speaking  of  a  Republican 
Party  which  was  not  then  3  years  old. 

His  words  described  the  explosive  emer- 
gence of  a  new  force,  made  of  shredded  rem- 
nants of  political  failure,  born  to  meet  the 
troubled  conscience  of  a  troubled  people,  des- 
tined to  preserve  the  integrity  of  a  nation 
determined  to  destroy  itself. 

"Did  we  brave  all  then  to  falter  now?  Now 
when  that  same  enemy  is  wavering,  dis- 
severed and  belligerent." 

These  words,  too.  are  golden  with  age.  for 
though  they  challenge  us  today,  Lincoln  used 
them  to  chide  Republicans  a  century  ago. 

For  Lincoln  knew,  as  we  must  learn,  that 
unity  begets  sUength.  that  discord  breeds 
disaster. 

Lincoln  knew,  as  we  must  learn,  that  his 
party — our  party — would  deny  its  essential 
character  and  insure  its  own  destnictlon 
were  it  to  impose  upon  Itself  a  discipline  of 
ideological  conformity. 


Lincoln  knew,  as  we  must  learn,  that  in 
the  rich  soU  of  intellectual  competition  and 
honest  dissent  do  free  men  grow  and  free  in- 
stitutions flourish. 

Tet,  Lincoln  knew,  as  we  know,  that  a 
house  divided  cannot  stand. 

Lincoln  knew,  as  we  know,  that  a  party 
partitioned  cannot  prevail. 

Lincoln  knew,  as  we  have  learned,  that  the 
Republican  Party  must  never  become  narrow 
and  exclusive — that  It  must  Include  me- 
chanics and  merchants,  laborers  and  lawyers, 
teachers  and  tailors,  farmers  and  flnanciers, 
men  and  women  from  great  cities  and  small, 
whether  their  roots  be  In  Europe.  Asia.  Africa 
or  Latin  America,  Joined  together  not  because 
they  share  a  common  dogma,  but  because 
they  share  common  goals.  "  •  •  'of  strange, 
discordant  and  even  hoetile  elements  we 
(gather)  from  the  four  winds." 

Can  we  pledge  less  than  to  form  and  fight 
the  battle  through  for  the  goals  we  share — 
for  the  people,  for  the  commonwealth,  for 
the  Nation? 

The  road  will  not  be  easy.  But  we  believe, 
as  Lincoln  told  us.  that  the  Republican 
Party  "Is  the  best  hope  of  the  Nation  and 
the  world."  He  warned  ovir  party  that  "their 
work  is  before  them  and  from  which  they 
may  not  guiltlessly  turn  away." 

Tonight  we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
noblest  son.  Yet,  as  we  honor  his  memory, 
we  must  respect  his  wisdom.  As  we  salute 
his  achievements,  we  must  recall  his  ideals. 
As  we  Invoke  his  spirit,  we  must  heed  his 
counsel.  We  must  make  Lincoln's  dream  our 
reality.  For  today,  as  a  century  ago,  only  a 
new  birth  of  freedom  can  insure  that  a  gov- 
ernment for  the  people  shall  prosper. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  ancient  prej- 
udices which  have  shackled  our  past. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  archaic 
cliches  which  constrict  the  present. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  discredited 
notions  which  can  but  stifle  our  future. 

We  must  recall  that  the  keystone  of  free- 
dom is  responsibility — and  that  the  highest 
responsibility  of  a  free  political  party  is  to 
govern — for  the  people. 

We  must,  as  Lincoln  did.  divine  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  we  seek  to  serve,  and  de- 
velop programs  within  basic  Republic  pre- 
cepts to  meet  these  aspirations. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law.    And  we  can  believe  no  less. 

Lincoln  believed  in  providing  for  all  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  achieve  their  high- 
est potential.     And  we  can  believe  no  less. 

Lincoln  believed  that  goverrmient  must 
seek  to  meet  those  needs  of  the  people  which 
they  cannot  themselves  meet.  And  we.  In 
this  vastly  more  complex  20th  century,  can 
believe  no  less. 

For  if  we  honor  Lincoln,  yet  fall  to  respect 
him.  If  we  salute,  buffall  to  recall,  If  we  In- 
voke but  fall  to  heed,  we  desecrate  his  majes- 
tic memory.  We  dare  not,  we  must  not,  we 
cannot. 

We  must  fulfill  our  pledge  to  the  greatest 
Republican  statesman  to  provide  government 
for  the  people. 

As  we  go  forward  with  our  task,  we  echo 
the  words  of  the  poet  Vachel  Lindsay: 

"He  cannot  sleep  upon  his  hillside  now. 
He  Is  among  us — as  In  times  before!" 

And  we  may  not  guiltlessly  turn  away. 


beloved  Chaplain.  Dr.  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp,  who  labored  In  the  service  of  the 
Master  for  over  half  a  century,  climaxed 
his  ministry  with  almost  two  decades  of 
service  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

For  these  many  years  he  has  opened 
our  daily  deliberations  with  appeals  for 
divine  guidance,  inspired  us  to  nobler 
efforts  as  we  struggled  with  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace,  and  lightened  our 
labors  with  spiritual  comfort. 

For  some  time  Dr.  Braskamp  had 
prefaced  his  daily  devotions  with  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible.  I  believe  that 
these  recitations  from  the  Scriptures 
have  led  the  memt>ers  of  his  congres- 
sional flock  to  resui  further  from  the 
Word  of  God. 

Like  Apollos,  one  of  the  fellow  serv- 
ants of  the  Apostle  Paul,  Dr.  Braskamp 
was  an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty  in  the 
Scriptures,  instructed  In  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he 
spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things 
of  the  Lord. 

Mrs.  Collier  and  I  extend  our  sympa- 
thies to  the  family.  We  know  that  they 
will  be  comforted  and  sustained  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  ministry  of  their 
father  and  brother  has  borne  much  fruit 

In  the  words  of  the  Master: 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant;  en- 
ter thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


Estonian  Independence  Day 


Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp 

SPEECH  ^ 

A 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  our 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Estonia 
was  one  of  the  smallest  countries  to  re- 
gain its  Independence  toward  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  The  coimtry, 
on  the  northeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
with  just  over  a  million  Inhabitants,  had 
been  made  part  of  the  Russian  empire 
early  in  the  18th  century,  and  Its  people 
grudgingly  endured  the  oppressive  czar- 
1st  regime  of  two  centuries.  In  1917 
when  the  czarist  autocracy  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Russian  revolution,  all 
national  groups  once  subjected  to  the 
czarist  regime  felt  free,  regained  their 
liberty  and  proclaimed  their  national  in- 
dependence. The  Estonians  did  this  on 
February  24,  1918,  and  founded  the  Es- 
tonian Republic. 

In  this  newly  established  small,  demo- 
cratic Republic  the  sturdy,  patriotic,  and 
thrifty  Estonians,  did  wonders  In  the 
course  of  their  free  existence  during  the 
new  two  decades.  Besides  rebuilding 
their  war-torn  and  ravaged  country, 
they  made  tremendous  advances  In  every 
phase  of  their  national  activity.  They 
were  perfectly  happy  in  their  beloved 
homeland.  But  their  hai»"jiess  was 
short  lived.  When  the  Second  World 
War  broke  out  Estonia's  independence 
was  threatened.  In  1940  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Red  suiny,  occupied, 
and  then  made  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  ended  the  freedom  of  the  Estonian 
people,  and  since  then  they  have  been 
living   under   totalitarian   dictatorship. 


With  the  establishment  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime  there  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  unhappy  Estonians  have  fc  n 
locked  up  in  their  country,  and  are  de- 
prived of  their  freedom.  There  they  en- 
dure the  abominable  yoke  of  their  Com- 
munist taskmasters  and  pray  for  their 
eventual  liberation.  On  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  their  independence  day  we 
wish  them  fortitude  and  patience  in  their 
struggle  for  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. 


The  New  Mnsenm  of  Art  at  Ponce,  P.R. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  De- 
cember the  new  art  museum  at  Ponce, 
P.R.,  was  officially  opened.  The  struc- 
ture, both  functionally  and  architec- 
turally, is  an  impressive  achievement. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  enthusi- 
astic about  the  growing  public  appreci- 
ation for  all  art  endeavors.  Art  Is  no 
longer  the  monopolistic  preserve  of  the 
wealthy.  Through  public  support,  and 
through  private  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic commitments,  art  Is  reaching  the 
mass  public,  and  it  has  been  an  exciting 
thing  to  watch. 

One  such  philanthropic  institution,  the 
Luis  A.  Ferre  Foundation  In  Puerto  Rico, 
has  encouraged  this  trend  significantly. 
The  new  museum  at  Ponce,  funded  by 
the  foundation,  is  a  most  recent  example, 
and  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  In  Congress.  Mr.  Luis 
A.  Ferre,  an  Industrialist  a»d  philan- 
thropist, continues  to  devote  ^is  consid- 
erable energies  and  talent  to  the  service 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Commonwealth 
residents. 

The  new  museum  is  a  distinctly  Puerto 
Rlcan  venture,  reflective  of  native  his- 
tory, skill,  and  cultural  past. 

Recently,  the  Saturday  Review  pub- 
lished an  article  on  the  museum,  and  I 
would  like  to  include  It  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  for  all  Members  to  read: 
A  Museum  Grows  in  Pxtixto  Rico 
(By  Susan  Webb  Rich) 

The  twin  cultiiral  Influences  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  they  are  shaping  the  newly 
emerging  Puerto  Blcan  identity,  are  impres- 
sively revealed  In  the  new  Miiseo  de  Arte  de 
Ponce,  the  island's  flrst  major  art  museum. 
A  cleanly  distinctive  structure  designed  by 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  It  opened  In  late  De- 
cember not  in  the  capital  city  of  San  Juan 
but  in  Ponce,  on  the  southern  coast,  the 
hometown  of  its  donor,  Don  Luis  Ferr6,  an 
industrialist,  politician,  and  phUanthropist 
who  has  long  taken  a  keen  Interest  In  his 
Island's  culture. 

As  an  art  museum.  El  Museo,  Is  simple  and 
uncluttered.  With  its  gardens,  its  small 
amphitheater,  its  patloe  surrounded  by  high 
white  walls,  its  pools  and  fountains  and 
plantings,  and  the  sense  of  detachment  from 
the  outside  world  achieved  through  an  ab- 
sence of  conventional  wlhdows,  the  museum 
provides  room  for  relaxation,  a  sense  of 
privacy,  and  views  to  charm  the  eye.  Natural 
light,  suggesting  fixed  kaleidoscopic  patterns, 
streams  through  skylights  and  narrow  grill - 
work  placed  where  the  hexagonal  walls  of 
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each  of  tbe  seven  hexagonal  galleries  on  the 
second  level  meet.  SeAor  Ferrt  claim*  that 
hit  hexagonal  plan  and  Its  overhead  lighting 
create  an  lUumlnatlon  that  "haa  no  oornera,'* 
and  It  la  certainly  true  that  no  a^a  la  In 
ahadow  and  that  there  la  no  blinding  sheen 
,  on  the  canvases.  The  viewer  never  needs  to 
stoop  or  sidestep. 

As  a  symbol  o(  tbe  twofold  Influence  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  the  architec- 
ture of  the  museum  la  Imaginative.  The 
Spanish  Influence  la  obvious  In  what  Senor 
Ftrrt  calls  a  monumental  balcony,  where 
frangl  panl  bloom  In  hexagonal  pots  sur- 
rounding the  entire  second  level.  The  en- 
cloaed  gardens  on  the  ground  level  and  the 
po(ds  and  fountains  In  the  two  lower- level 
gallerlee  flanUng  tbe  entrance  loggia  siig- 
geet  Spanish  courtyards  or  Italian  cortUlee. 

The  "Granadlno,"  or  Oarden  of  Spain  de- 
signed by  the  Spanish  architect  Fernando 
Chu^ca  Ooltia,  celebrate*  tb«  Island's  flxst 
colonizers.  Walks  patterned  In  black  and 
white  pebbles  form  a  pomegranate  motif, 
symbolic  of  Oranad*.  the  Spanish  city  that 
presented  the  museum  with  an  18th  century 
marble  fountain.  Pomegranate  and  orange 
trees  line  the  garden.  Dominating  aa  is 
a  bust  of  Isabella  of  Castllle.  a  contemporary 
work  produced  In  a  competition  In  Spain 
organized  by  Sefior  Chu^ca.  A  small  open-air 
amphitheater  for  concerts  and  plays  opens 
to  the  left  of  the  museum.  Here  the  Ameri- 
can theme  Is  stated  by  a  bronze  bust  of 
Lincoln  done  by  O'Connor. 

With  these  two  influences  clear  to  the 
Tteltor.  the  museum  further  suggests  tbe 
acDMgence  of  a  distinct  Puerto  Rlcan 
Identity.  Oallerlea  for  contemporary  Puerto 
Rlcan  art  and  sculptiire  are  found  on  the 
first  level,  as  Is  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Garden. 
This  Is  larger  than  either  the  Spanish  Gar- 
den CM'  the  Amphitheater  of  Uncoln.  and  it 
Is  the  most  symbolic.  In  the  center  of  this 
white,  walled  area  planted  with  flowers  and 
young  kumquat  trees.  Is  what  Sefior  Perr^ 
has  called  "Tbe  Pool  of  Identity."  The  pool 
Is  long  and  black;  two  simple  square  foun- 
tains, especially  aerated,  feed  Into  this  pool, 
making  a  vast  polkadottlng  of  white  bubbles 
on  the  black  surface  of  the  water.  Viewed 
from  tbe  kMilcony.  the  pool  suggests  the 
Oriental  rock  gardens  of  contemplation  In 
reverse,  for  here  white  bubbles  float  on  black 
water,  while  in  the  Oriental  gardens  black 
rocks  stand  out  from  a  sea  of  white  pebbles. 
There  Is  serenity  and  assurance  In  this 
Puerto  Rlcan  garden,  with  Its  pool  sjrmboUc 
of  the  new  Puerto  Rlcan  Identity  fed  by  the 
two  fountains  of  American  aad  European 
culture. 

Tbe  financing  of  the  new  museum,  a  5- 
ye«r  endeavor  that  cost  about  $S  million 
(Including  the  value  of  tbe  collection),  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Luis  A.  Ferr^  Founda- 
tion. This  foundation  la  a  philanthropic 
organization  sstabllsbed  11  years  ago  for  the 
cultural  development  of  Puerto  Rico  through 
feUowshlpa  and  educational  ptrograms.  The 
FerrA  family  has  permanently  set  aside  for 
the  activities  of  this  foundation  its  stock 
dividends  from  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Cement  Ck>. 
Future  foundation  plans  include  a  school  of 
architecture  and  of  sculpture. 

Although  the  museum's  collection  con- 
tains socM  big  names  (a  small  Rubens,  works 
of  Cranach.  Jordaens,  DUrer.  Van  Dyck, 
Reynolds.  Oalnsborougfa.  Constable.  Inneas. 
Jacob  Bpsteln.  MurUlo,  and  Rlberas.  plua  a 
Velasquea  donated  by  the  Kress  Founda- 
tion) ,  Its  real  strength  Ilea  In  Its  abundance 
of  secondary  works  from  the  post  five  cen- 
ttirlas.  According  to  Dr.  Federtco  Zerl  of 
Rome,  an  art  critic  and  currantly  a  visiting 
art  professor  at  Columbia,  the  collection  In- 
cludes "an  extraordinary  selection  from 
Sngllsh.  French,  and  Spanish  schools  totally 
overlooked  In  the  United  States." 

SefVor  Ferry's  eonoin  with  Puerto  Rlcan 
culture  la  thnataM.  He  fears  that  In  Its 
present  ecoBomle  boom  the  island  U  tend- 
ing toward  "un  pMlacB  d«  vulgarldad  y  mal 


gusto"  (an  abyss  of  vulgarity  and  bad  taste) . 
He  fears  that  Puerto  Rlcan  Industry  Is  limit- 
ing Itself  to  the  purely  commerclaL  And  he 
Is  anxious  lest  Puerto  Rico  lose  sight  of  Its 
cultural  debt  to  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

El  Museo  answers  theee  concerns.  It  Is  an 
example  of  what  native  Industry  can  build, 
using  local  labor  and  almost  entirely  native 
materials;  It  will  expose  the  country  to  art 
works  never  before  available,  and  will  serve 
as  a  teaching  center;  and  It  affirms  the  In- 
fluence of  Europe  and  America  on  Puerto* 
Rico. 

At  the  opening,  the  museum's  architect 
quoted  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  who  early  In 
life  had  to  decide  between  two  attitudes, 
"hypocritical  humility"  and  "honest  arro- 
gance." Mr.  Stone  admitted  that  In  this 
case  he  would  choose  tbe  latter.  "I  find  this 
building  perfectly  beautiful."  he  said.  No 
sooner  had  It  opened  than  It  became  clear 
that  he  was  not  exactly  alone  In  his  view. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago,  on  February  14, 
I  inserted  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  I  had  received  from  Mr.  T.  S. 
Reppller,  the  president  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  endorsing  H.R.  12297.  This 
legislation  would  authorize  a  special 
postal  cancellation  mark  bearing  the 
words,  "Have  You  Registered  to  Vote?" 

I  have  now  heard  from  Mr.  Thomas 
D'Arcy  Brophy,  the  president  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation,  endors- 
ing my  bilL 

Most  of  use  are  aware  ot  the  outstand- 
ing work  performed  by  the  American 
Heritage  Foundation  and  the  Advertis- 
ing Council  In  encouraging  broader  par- 
tlcl[>ation  in  our  democratic  process  by 
encouraging  more  Americans  to  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 

I  am  very  pleased  indeed  to  have  the 
support  of  these  two  organizations  for 
my  bill.  I  include  Mr.  Bropliy's  letter 
endorsing  H.R.  12297  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord: 

TRX    AMEBXCAN    HniTAOK    FOTTNOATION, 

Nev>  York.  NY.,  February  2t,  1966. 
The  Honorable  James  O.  OUaia. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wiuhinffton.  D.C. 

Daxa  CoKoazssMAN  OUaxa:  I  hope  you 
will  forgive  this  belated  acknowledgment  of 
your  cordial  letter  of  January  30  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  January  36  issue  of  the  Con- 
OBsssiONAi,  RccoBS.  I  have  Just  returned  to 
the  office  after  several  tripe  away  from  the 
city  and  this  ts  my  first  opport\inlty  to 
respond. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  reintro- 
ducing legislation  to  provide  a  special  can- 
celing stamp  or  postmark  bearing  the  words. 
"Have  Tou  Registered  to  Vote?"  which,  as 
you  agree,  would  be  a  great  help  In  pub- 
licising the  Importance  of  registration. 

I  was  very  happy  to  endorse  your  previous 
bill  and  look  forward  with  Interest  to  hear- 
ing from  you  as  to  tbe  outcome  of  HH. 
12397. 

Many  thanks  for  your  help. 
Sincerely. 

Thomas  D'Amct  BaopHT, 

Fretident. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 


or    NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  letter  and  also  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  unanimously  by  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Executive  Association  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  pending  legislation 
proposed  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
to  increase  the  size  and  weight  limits  of 
parcel  post.  A  letter  from  the  Railway 
Labor  Executive  Association  and  the 
resolution  they  ad(H>ted  follow: 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 

Washington,  DC,  February  23, 19C6. 
Hon.  Glenn  Cunningham, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAK  CoNCREssMAK  CUNNINGHAM:  Hear- 
ings on  H.R.  1367  and  related  bills  have  been 
scheduled  to  begin  on  March  1,  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postal  Rates,  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

These  bills  are  a  direct  threat  to  the  Jobs 
and  future  security  of  over  40,000  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  &  Steam- 
ship Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Elmployees  and  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists,  and  will  indirectly 
affect  adversely  some  700,000  members  of  the 
various  organizations  represented  by  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association.  The  bills  pro- 
pose a  vast  expansion  of  the  parcel  poet  sys- 
tem which  will  wipe  out  the  livelihood  of  the 
employees  of  REA  Elxpress  and  other  regu- 
lated carriers  Involved  In  Jiandllng  small 
shipments. 

The  attached  resolution  expresses  the  great 
concern  of  our  association.  This  Is  urgent 
and  Important.  We  earnestly  request  your 
support  In  defeating  this  latest  attempt  of  a 
government  business  to  destroy  private  In- 
dustry by  doubling  the  scope  of  Its  opera- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DONALO  S.  Beattix, 
j  Sxecutive  Secretary. 

Resolution   Adopted  Unanimously   at  the 

Febkuakt  Meetino  of  the  Railway  Labor 

ExiciTTivES'      Association,     Miami,     Fla., 

FsaauART  17,  19M 

Whereas  the  2d  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress will  be  faced  with  a  greater  problem 
than  confronted  the  Ist  session  when  they 
considered  H.R.  5938:  and 

Whereas  the  Introduction  of  H.R.  12367  by 
Congressman  Morbison,  Democrat,  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  S.  2843  by  Senator  Monronet, 
Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  has  brought  out 
into  the  open  the  wish  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  amend  or  repeal  Public  Law  199 
enacted  January  I,  1952;  and 

Whereas  the  repeal  or  amending  of  Public 
Law  199  will  bring  on  many  hardships  among 
private  enterprise  common  carriers  and  their 
employees  by  siphoning  off  substantial  rev- 
enue business;  and 

Whereas  this  move  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, If  accomplished,  would.  In  effect, 
destroy  the  Jobs  of  over  40.000  employees  of 
REA  Express  represented  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  E:mployees,  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists,  and 
also  destroy  the  Jobs  of  various  other  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Railway  Labor 
Executivea'  Association  and  AFL-CIO;  and 


Whereas  the  repeal  of  the  duty  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  that  revenues  from  parcel 
pKist  will  come  within  4  percent  of  the  coet 
of  providing  parcel  post  service,  would  re- 
move the  only  specific  legislative  "brake" 
against  building  up  more  Government  trans- 
portation business  through  the  means  Of 
subsidized,  money  losing  rates;   and 

Whereas  it  would  be  a  greater  burden  upon 
the  taxpayer  to  allow  the  Post  Office  to  spend 
funds  without  any  limitations  or  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  such  funds,  and:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' Association  representing  some  700,000 
railway  and  express  employees  reaffirm  Its 
support  of  the  position  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  &  Station  Employees  and 
International  Association  of  Machinists  In 
this  matter,  adopting  their  position  as  Its 
own,  to  wit:  We  shall  oppose  the  amending  of 
the  size  and  weight  limitation  now  covered 
by  Public  Law  199  and  oppose  amendment  of 
the  law  codified  title  39  In  United  States  Code 
695  which  requires  the  Postmaster  General  to 
make  a  certification  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment that  certain  fourth-class  mail  revenues 
are  within  4  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
services  as  embodied  in  H.R.  12367  and  S.  2843 
and  sinUlar  legislation,  and  we  hereby  direct 
the  executive  secretary- treasurer  to  com- 
municate this  position  to  tbe  Members  of 
Congress,  and  especially  to  the  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  to  work  in  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Railway  Labor  Execu- 
tives' Association  for  the  defeat  of  that  por- 
tion of  this  legislation  which  would  expand 
the  size  and  weight  limits  and  also  that  por- 
tion of  the  legislation  which  would  amend 
the  certification  requirements. 


God  Out  of  School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Gene 
Rlckett,  5000  Terrell  Street,  Annandale, 
Va.,  to  include  in  the  Record  one  of  the 
poems  contained  in  his  book  "Poems  of 
Inspiration." 

Since  the  subject  of  this  particular 
poem  is  currently  pending  before  the 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  I  thought  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Rickett's  request. 

Mr.  Rickett's  poem  follows: 
OoD  OOT  OF  School 
The  Supreme  Court  made  a  deci&ion  today 

To  put  God  out  of  the  schools  In  the  U.S.A. 
And  now  the  problem  that  we  have  to  face. 

Is  what  will  become  of  the  human  race. 

Are  we  better  today  than  we  were  long  ago 
Or  have  we  Just  reached  an  all-time  low? 

And  "we  the  people"  could  be  a  lot  worse 
When   we   face  the   maker   of  this  great 
universe. 

And  these  Justices,  who  claim  they  stand  tall. 
Who  took  an  oath,  under  God,  to  serve  us 
aU, 
And  did  they  really  have  so  little  to  rule. 
Than  to  pick  on  God,  to  put  Him  out  of 
school? 


Can   we   send   our   children   to   an   atheist 
school. 
Where  they  can't  even  mention  the  Golden 
Rule? 
Where    God    Isn't    welccwie.    He    was    even 
expelled ! 
By  this  decision  that  was  straight  out  of 
heU. 

Is    It    freedom    of    religion,    or    freedom    of 
speech. 
When  the  Government  tells   us  what  we 
cannot  teach? 
Is  It  Justice,  or  just  tribulation, 

And  doesn't  It  warrant  an  investigation? 


War  on  Coronaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RjEcoRD,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled 
"War  on  Coronaries"  which  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  News  of  New 
York,  a  publication  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  New  York  State. 

There  is  not  a  more  exacting  profes- 
sion; there  is  not  a  profession  which 
makes  greater  demands  upon  those  fol- 
lowing it,  and  which  more  entitles  them 
to  the  gratitude  of  mankind  than  the 
profession  of  medicine.  Dr.  Irving  R, 
Juster,  chief  cardiologist  at  Glens  Falls 
hospital,  is  the  founder  of  the  Glens  Falls 
anticoronary  prc^ram.  He  has  helped  to 
establish  a  similar  program  in  Whitehall 
and  North  Creek,  NY.  Others  are 
scheduled  to  get  underway  this  year  in 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  and  Burlington,  Vt. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
congratulations  to  Dr.  Juster  on  the  fine 
work  he  Is  doing  with  respect  to  his  de- 
clared war  on  heart  disease.  I  am,  like- 
wise, impressed  by  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  have  joined  with  this 
distinguished  specialist  in  an  effort  to 
help  themselves  and  to  help  prevent 
coronary  heart  disease.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

War  on  Coronaries 

More  than  a  year  ago  a  67-year-old  Glens 
Palls  physician  declared  war  on  coronary 
heart  disease. 

And  the  unique  Glens  Falls  anti-coronary 
program,  started  by  Irving  R.  Juster,  M.D. 
is  gaining  national  recognition  as  one  of  tbe 
first  of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States. 

It's  a  community-level  project  conducted 
at  minimum  expense  and  medical  supervi- 
sion With  one  goal  In  mind: 

Prevent,  or  at  least  retard,  coronary  heart 
disease. 

Dr.  Juster,  chief  cardiologist  at  Glens  Falls 
Hospital,  decided  to  start  the  program  in 
October  1964.  By  the  following  January, 
with  the  help  of  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  superintendent  of  schools  and 
hospitals,  it  was  underway. 

More  than  100  men,  age  30  to  60,  met  week- 
ly to  take  part  In  an  exercise  program.  Ad- 
ditional calisthenics,  based  on  tbe  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  Physicial  Fitness  manual, 
were  performed  at  home. 

Throughout  the  week,  they  performed 
dally  exercises,  foUowed  a  low-fat  diet  and 
abstained  from  smoking. 


Two  months  after  the  first  group  got  un- 
derway, two  more  classes  were  formed,  one 
for  men,  the  other  for  women. 

Since  then  Dr.  Juster  and  bis  staff  have 
helped  start  similar  programs  in  White  Hall 
and  North  Creek,  N.Y.,  and  hope  to  get  others 
underway  this  year  in  Kingston,  N.Y.,  and 
Burlington,  Vt. 

When  Dr.  Juster  started  his  program  he 
pointed  out  many  studies  had  shown  those 
who  are  overweight,  lead  sedentary  lives  and 
smoke  are  more  prone  to  coronaries  than 
those  who  don't. 

He  vranted  to  help  people  help  themselves, 
but  on  a  community  basis.  With  the  aid  of 
community  leaders,  he  did. 

Its  community-sponsorship  is  what  makes 
the  program  unique,  what  makes  it  a  .suc- 
cess. 

At  a  recent  White  House  Conference  on 
Health,  Wilhelm  Raab,  M.D.,  professor  emer- 
itus of  cardiovascular  diseases  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  Medical  School,  cited  the 
success  of  Dr.  Juster's  community  program. 

Although  prevention  of  premature  de- 
generative heart  disease  is  Important,  Dr. 
Raab  pointed  out  that  no  organized  pro- 
gram— other  than  Dr.  Juster's — has  l)een 
started  in  the  United  States. 

He  pointed  to  the  Glens  Falls  program  as 
one  which  offers  hope  that  interest  in  this 
area  of  health  care  Is  on  the  rise. 


Speech  of  James  Edward  Proctor  of  Ham- 
mond, Ind^  in  Winning  the  Hoosier 
Division  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreifn 
Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James 
Edward  Proctor,  of  7125  Wicker  Avenue, 
Hammond,  Ind.,  was  successful  in  win- 
ning the  Indiana  first  prize  in  the  speech 
contest  on  "What  Democracy  Means  to 
Me"  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  in  the 
voice  of  democracy  contest. 

This  year  over  300,000  school  students 
over  the  Nation  participated  in  the  con- 
test competing  for  the  five  scholarships 
which  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes. 
First  prize  is  a  $5,000  scholarship,  sec- 
ond prize  is  $3,500,  third  prize  is  $2,500, 
fourth  prize  is  $1,500  and  the  fifth  prize 
Is  $1,000. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  comes  to  Washington,  D.C,  for  the 
final  Judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  during  their  convention 
the  week  of  March  7.  The  following  Is 
the  winning  speech  on  "What  Democracy 
Means  to  Me"  delivered  by  James  Proc- 
tor during  the  Hoosier  contest  trials : 
What  Democracy  Means  to  Me 

Ralph  Barton  Perry  once  said  that  "democ- 
racy Is  both  the  best  and  the  most  difficult, 
form  of  political  organization — the  most  diffi- 
cult because  It  Is  the  beet." 

This  definition  best  embodies  my  concep- 
tion of  a  democracy.  A  democracy  Is  difficult 
to  malntfdn  because  man  Is  given  his  great- 
est freedom  to  exercise  free  choice  and  deci- 
sion In  life — a  right  that  basically  leads  him 
to  good  or  evil.    Yet  It  Is  this  freedcHn  of  ex- 
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prMBion  that  dtstlnguUhes  the  democratic 
man,  because  be  baa  acbleved  hla  status 
tbrough  hla  own  eiforta,  through  actions  as 
an  Individual. 

To  me  a  democracy  Is  a  blackboard  being 
used  to  teach  young  minds  new  facts.  It's 
crossing  the  street  at  the  comer  of  your 
choice.  Its  working  In  a  steel  mill  after 
high  school  or  going  to  college.  It's  sleep- 
ing on  election  day  or  splitting  your  ticket  In 
the  ballot  booth.  You  can  be  court  mar- 
tlaled  or  congresslonally  cited  In  a  democ- 
racy. You  can  stand  up  and  sound  off  on  any 
Issue  you  cbooM  and  someone  is  bound  to 
listen.  You  pay  taxes  and  you  are  protected 
In  a  democracy. 

Democracy  Is  a  decision.  It  la  either  a  re- 
ward or  a  refute.  Some  of  the  choices  above 
are  my  prerogatives  as  a  high  school  teen- 
ager— to  watch  or  ignore  the  blackboard,  to 
'cross  at  a  corner  or  Jaywalk,  to  finish  high 
school  or  drop  out.  Little  things,  granted, 
but  basic  things  in  a  democratic  way  of  life. 

This  is  my  personal  role  at  the  present — 
to  be  cognizant  of  and  objective  In  my  de- 
cisions in  elementary  democracy;  for  as  a 
child  learns  with  his  first  building  block 
set.  a  good  foundation  Insures  a  strong 
structiue. 

The  closest  the  average  American  ever  gets 
to  working  toward  a  stronger  democratic  gov- 
ernment Is  by  scrutinizing  candidates  for  po- 
litical ofllce  and  voting  ^or  the  man  or  woman 
of  his  choice.  It  Is  what  might  be  called 
a  chronological  right — you  are  granted  it  on 
your  21st  birthday.  I  cant  vote.  Thus, 
what  can  I  actually  do  to  participate  In  my 
democracy? 

I  quote  Catherine  M.  Sedgwick  for  the 
answer:  "Knowledge  and  goodness — these 
make  degrees  In  heaven,  and  they  must  be 
the  graduating  scale  of  a  true  democracy." 
Knowledge,  not  a  chronological  right,  but  a 
timeless  qiieet  that  I  can  enlist  in  my  per- 
sonal preservation  of  democracy. 

I  can  study  the  great  documents  of  the 
United  States — pieces  of  parchment  that  have 
given  me  the  right  to  this  knowledge.  A 
familiarity  with  our  governmental  process 
can  promise  me  a  deeper  present  and  future 
appreciation  of  polltiOB.  The  enemies  of  my 
country  shall  also  interest  me.  To  learn 
how  and  why  they  would  usurp  personal 
freedom  and  dlg^ty  and  with  what  they 
would  replace  It  may  help  me  protect  democ- 
racy from  aggression  and  maintain  It  for 
posterity.  Again  simplicity  for  the  continu- 
ity of  complexity. 

Democracy  la  a  complicated  business.  It's 
rather  a  bit  like  lUe  itself— complicated  in 
means,  yet  unique  In  Ite  end.  No  other 
pollUoal  Institution  in  the  world  guarantees 
its  citizens  what  democracy  does.  The  simple 
rights  of  indlTldtial  freedom,  personal  dig- 
nity, life  and  liberty  are  protected  by  the 
balances  of  power  In  national.  State,  and 
loeal  government  and  by  every  American's 
right  to  Influence  his  legislators. 

Responsibility  Is  the  password  for  the  con- 
tinued protection  of  democracy,  lily  genera- 
tion must  realize  the  gravity  ot  our  task  and 
we  must  be  willing  to  work,  to  fight  if  necea- 
aary  as  responsible  Americans  to  guard  the 
rights  which  make  ua  free. 


Wbat  a  Heritaf  e  To  Leare  Ovr 
Graadckildrea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 


m  THB  HOUSB  OP  RIMMBKNTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1968 

Mr.  COLLIER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional debt  win  total  at  least  )322  blUion 


by  the  end  of  fiscal  1967.  It  will  cost 
$12,854  million  to  pay  the  interest  during 
fiscal  1967. 

Let  us  assume,  for  the  sake  ot  illustra- 
tion, that  both  the  debt  and  interest 
rates  will  remain  the  same  for  the  next 
100  years.  But  the  time  the  year  2067 
rolls  around,  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  will  have  paid  $1,285,400  million 
in  interest — well  over  $1V4  trillion — and 
they  will  still  owe  the  $322  billion  princi- 
pal at  the  end  of  the  100  years. 

Why  worry  it?  Why  not  just  ignore 
the  national  debt? 

While  it  is  true  that  you  and  I  and 
our  children  will  have  departed  for  a 
debt-free  sweet-by-and-by  before. 2067, 
should  not  we  be  concerned  about  our 
children's  children? 

A  taxpayer  who  is  now  40  could  be- 
come a  grandparent  30  years  frwn  now. 
when  the  taxpayer  would  be  70.  If  the 
grandchild  also  reached  70,  that  same 
grandcliild  will  help  pay  the  last  of  that 
more  than  $1V4  trillion  in  interest  In 
2067 — and  he  and  his  fellow  taxpwiyers 
will  still  owe  the  $322  billion. 

Let  us  at  least  quit  adding  to  the  debt. 


It  Is  Up  to  Tbem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24. 19S6 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  sympathize  with  the  state  of  the 
opposition  party,  it  Is  my  feeling  that 
it  has  brought  its  present  condition  upon 
itself. 

A  political  party  cannot  remain  static 
and  still  hope  to  cope  with  the  many 
and  constantly  changing  needs  of  our 
great  Nation.  The  Republican  Party  has 
been  accused — and  I  think  justly  so — 
of  having  no  "positive  ideas,"  only  "nega- 
tive reactions,"  to  Democratic  proposals. 

The  people  made  their  choice  in  1964. 
Following  the  recordbreaking  mandate 
given  by  the  voters  in  that  election,  the 
"action"  party  took  office  and  started  to 
get  things  done.  The  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  the  legislation  passed  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  "fabulous  89th"  stands  as 
a  tribute  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Although  some  Re- 
publican leaders  attaupt  to  take  credit 
for  their  supporting  part  in  the  voting, 
no  one  could  suppose  that  these  measures 
would  ever  have  been  proposed — let  alone 
voted  upon — had  the  OOP  been  in  the 
majority  Instead. 

Now  it  Is  said  that  the  two-party  sys- 
tem has  been  destroyed  and  that  we  must 
put  more  Republicans  back  in  Congress. 
The  Wyoming  Eagle  recently  published 
an  editorial  concerning  this  very  sub- 
ject. With  permission  granted  I  place  It 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

[Prom  the   Wyoming   Eagle.   Peb.    13.    19««| 
It  l8  Up  to  Thxm 

The  National  Republican  Party  U  sending 
up  a  mournful  cry  for  a  return  to  a  strong 
two-party  system. 

The  Inferrence  we  draw  U  that  the  GOP 


feels  we  should  support  Republican  candi- 
dates, regardless  of  their  qualifications.  Just 
to  help  rebuild  the  Republican  Party. 

We  readily  admit  that,  in  our  time,  we 
have  never  seen  a  weaker  Republican  Party 
nationwide.  But  we  submit  the  Republican 
Party  and  Its  leaders  have  brought  much  of 
their   problem   on   themselves. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  done  Its  part 
toward  maintaining  a  strong  two-party  sys- 
tem. The  DAnocratic  Party  is  very  strong, 
indeed. 

We  suggest  it  is  up  to  the  Republican 
Party  and  Its  leaders  to  rebuild  the  GOP. 

They  might  start  by: 

Coming  up  with  some  forward-looking, 
realistic  policies  and  programs — progranu 
designed  to  keep  pace  with  our  times. 

Offering  the  voters  topnotch  candidates, 
capable  of  seeing  the  state,  the  Nation  and 
the  world  as  they  are  today,  rather  than  as 
they  were  back  in  the  days  of  the  horse  and 
buggy. 

The  voters  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
support  backward-looking  candidates  and 
negative  programs  simply  to  help  rebuild  the 
GOP. 
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From  Cracker  Barrel  to  Compater 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALiroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit,  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  a  speech  pre- 
sented by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Congresswoman  CA-rHERiNi  May,  at  the 
International  Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion Conference  on  February  20,  1966,  at 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Congresswoman  May's  speech,  entitled 
"From  Cracker  Barrel  to  Computer,"  pre- 
sents a  timely  and  informative  discussion 
of  the  consumer  in  America  today  at  the 
food  market. 

She  points  out  that  modem  packaging 
and  marketing  have  resulted  in  large- 
scale  galas  to  the  consumer  in  Improved 
products  and  lower  costs,  and  that  the 
vast  majority  of  those  in  the  industry  are 
conscientiously  and  sincerely  trying  to  do 
the  best  job  possible  in  serving  the  public. 
I  invite  attention  to  Congresswoman 
May's  speech.  She  does  an  excellent  job 
of  "setting  the  record  straight": 

Prom  Crackkx  Barrel  to  CoMPirm 
(Address  of  Congresswoman  Catrkrink  Mat. 
International  Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion. 29th  Conference,  Credit  Women's 
Breakfast  Club.  Sun(*ay,  Febniary  30,  1966, 
Sacramento,   CallX.) 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  Interna- 
tional Consumer  Credit  Conference.  You  In 
your  profession  have  been  working  with  the 
consumer  for  many  years.  So,  we  have 
something  In  common.  I  was  In  Congress 
when  tte  Oovenunent  discovered  the  con- 
sumer. This  was  a  fascinating  experience, 
especially  for  a  housewife  who  had  been 
naively  assuming  that  I  had  been  around 
all  the  time.  Today,  however.  I  can  proudly 
announce  to  you  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  of  America 
have  the  Government  seal  of  approval  and 
are  now  ofBctally  In  existence. 

At  this  point,  may  I  say  that  my  attempts 
at  levity  In  these  opening  remarks  are  only 
partly  serious.  I  realize  that  many  people 
view   the  cousumer  movement  today  with 


both  cynicism  and  suspicion.  This  Is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  wondered  at  because  so 
many  self-appointed  spokesmen  for  con- 
sunters  Just  don't  seem  to  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  and  so  many  self-appointed 
protectors  of  the  consumer  have  proposed  a 
number  of  very  impractical — even  improb- 
able— legislative  solutions.  But.  neverthe- 
less, the  consumer  movement  gains  Its  im- 
petus and  popularity  because  of  a  vacuum  in 
consumer  information — because  the  abun- 
dance of  our  age  has  quite  honestly  brought 
bewilderment  and  confusion  to  the  men  and 
women  who  shop  our  labulovis  modem-day 
stores.  Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than 
In  the  food  Industry.  So,  this  morning  I'm 
going  to  talk  about  the  consumer  and  her 
grocery  store. 

The  National  Commission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing    was    created     by     Congress     In     1964 
for    the  purpose    of    making    an    18-month 
study  of  our  entire  food  marketing  structure. 
I  am  a  member  of  this  Commlelon  and  I  have 
found  that  one  of  the  most  abeorbing  aspects 
of  the  study  has  been  In  the  area  of  the 
tremendous  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  the  way  we  get  food  from  farm  to  dinner 
table  as  compared  to  20  yean  ago.    A  little 
recognized  but  very  Important  fact  Is  that 
one  day  back  In  1963  the  United  States  be- 
came the  first  country  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  devel<^  to  the  point  at  which  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  work  force  was  en- 
gaged in  the  tasks  of  distributing  goods  and 
performing  sen' ices  than  were  engaged  in  the 
tasks    of    p>roducing    goods.     Modem    home 
economists  point  out  that  their  Jobs  have 
changed  becatise  the  home  has  ceased  to  be 
a  production  unit  and  has  beoome  instead 
a  consumption  unit.     What  Is  true  for  the 
American   home  today  Is  also   true  of  the 
American  economy.     In  the  sense  of  the  em- 
ployment of  most  of  our  population,  we  are 
a  consuming  and  a  marketing  Nation,  not 
a  producing  Nation  end  there  Is  a  very  big 
difference,  which  is  dramatloeily  lUustrated 
In  what  has  happened  to  our  tood  Industry. 
In  a  few  short  years  we  have  oome  to  the 
place  where  only  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  engaged  In  producing  food — and  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  America 
aooount  for  fully  half  of  toital  American  farm 
sales.     In  this  same  span  of  time,  we  have 
seen    the   dl8i4>peamnce   of   comer    grocery 
storee — known  as  the  "Ma  and  Pa"  stores — 
as  they  are  being  replaced  by  the  huge  one- 
stop  convenience  shopping  centers.     Change 
in  this  field  is  stUl  occurring  rapidly  and  we 
have  no  idea  yet  what  the  future  wlU  bring. 
Come  to  think  of  It,  maybe  we  do  have 
some  idea  and  I'm  not  sure  that  the  prospect 
Is  so  pleasant  If  It  goes  this  far.    I  read  the 
other  day  about  a  new  supermarket  In  West 
Germany  which  has  become  fully  automated. 
Everything  Is  displayed  behind  glass.     The 
customer  i>res8es  a  button  when  she  comes 
In  the  store.   ThU  button  turns  a  turnstile 
and   gives  milady  a  shopping  token.     She 
wanders  through  the  aisles  locHclng  at  the 
various  displays.     When  she  sees  something 
that  strikes  her  fancy  as  a  good  Idea  for  the 
family  dinner,  she  drops  the  token  Into  the 
vending  machine,  punches  a  button  and  the 
machine  delivers  the  product  while  marking 
the  price  on  the  token.    When  all  her  various 
food  Items  have  been  chosen,  she  drops  the 
token  Into  a  payment  slot  and  receives  her 
bill.    She  then  puts  her  money  Into  another 
machine   and   it   delivers  her   change.     The 
owners  pointed  out  that  this  automated  type 
of  shopping  protected  the  little  woman  fi;pm 
"temperamental   clerks,   coupons,  salesman- 
ship, and  shoplifting  temptations."    Colum- 
nist Phyllis  Battelle  made  a  whimsical  com- 
ment on  this  store  In  one  of  her  columns 
the   other   day  when   she  said,   "drop  your 
token  In  the  slot  and  don't  be  surprised  if 
you  hear,  'I'm  sorry;  the  calf's  liver  you  have 
dialed  U  not  a  working  liver — please  dial  a 
pork  roaat.' " 


Well,  however  little  the  prospeot  of  this 
type  of  progress  may  please — In  food  ahop- 
plng  we  have  come  from  cracker  barrel  to 
computer.  And,  In  the  process,  the  great 
public  issue  called  consumerism  has  had  a 
meteoric  career. 

I  think  most  of  us  thought  we  were  pretty 
well  off  until  our  protectors  began  to  tell 
us  that  our  supermarkets  are  Jungles  and 
our  department  stores  usurers.  Now  people 
are  lining  up  to  get  the  chance  to  protect 
us  from  all  this — and  from  ourselves.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  that  I  will  spell  out  In 
some  detail  here  today,  I'm  beginning  to 
believe  that  we  may  need  protection  from 
them. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  these  self-appointed 
consumer  spokesmen  are  not  sincere  and 
nobly  motivated.  Yet  I  think  that  In  their 
zeal  to  protect  us  all  In  the  marketplace, 
they  have  failed  to  grasp  a  number  of  funda- 
mental truths  about  the  way  In  which  otir 
economy  works,  and  about  the  nature  of 
poverty,  which  many  of  their  actions  are 
said  to  alleviate. 

Turning  to  the  marketplace  first.  It  seems 
to  me  that  my  protectors  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize either  the  motivations  or  limita- 
tions on  businessmen  In  a  consumer-driven 
society. 

Businessmen  are  not,  we  should  all  under- 
stand, either  better  or  worse,  or  more  honest 
or  less  so,  than  any  other  group  of  human 
beings.  The  vast  majority  are  simply  trying 
to  do  an  houest  Job  for  their  companies,  and 
to  eam  a  profit  by  performing  a  service  for 
which  a  number  of  people  will  pay.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  quick-buck  operators 
who  profit  by  deceit.  There  always  will  be. 
But  most  are  not  dishonest,  and  much  oif 
the  appeal  of  the  so-called  consumer  spokes- 
men Is  based  on  the  misconception  that  meet 
businessmen  are  cheats. 

By  the  same  token,  these  critics  of  business 
have,  I  believe,  badly  underestimated  the 
practical,  existing  legal,  and  competitive  lim- 
itations on  the  ability  of  a  businessman  seek- 
ing long-term  growth  for  his  company  to  do 
so  through  deception. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  for  the  record 
that  our  Nation  today  is  not  without  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  consumers  in  the  market- 
place. The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved 
in  296  programs  to  help  the  consumer — 118 
of  these  activities  directly  protect  and  ad- 
vance consumer  Interest.  Costs  of  these  pro- 
grams total  over  $100  million  a  year  and  em- 
ploy over  7.000  Federal  workers  full  time. 

Just  as  an  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  testifsrlng  in  support  of  a  new 
packaging  and  labeling  legislation  becatise. 
according  to  Its  Chairman,  It  was  powerless 
to  act  In  the  field,  found  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  It  has  always  had,  after  all 
the  power  to  stop  cents-ofl  labeling  wh 
effect  Is  misleading. 

Important  as  these  existing  legal  restraints 
are,  however,  of  equal  Importance  Is  the 
power  of  free  choice  in  a  competitive,  con- 
Bumeristlc  economy. 

Most  consumer  goods  Industries  today  are 
highly  competitive  and  Individual  Items  usu- 
ally eam  very  smaU  profits  per  unit  of  sale. 
I'm  told  that  In  the  food  Industry,  for  ex- 
ample, it  takes  3  years  for  a  typical  new 
product  to  eam  enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
initial  investment  and  begin  to  generate  a 
real  profit. 

This  means  that  selling  this  item  just  once 
Isn't  going  to  get  anyone  anywhere. 

Enough  consumers  mtist  prefer  it  over  al- 
ternatives and  choose  it  regularly — ^not  Just 
once — in  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  get 
his  money  baick.  In  other  words.  It's  repeat 
business — not  the  one-shot  sales — that  pay 
off.  And  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  expe- 
riences as  a  shopper  that  businessmen  try 
hard  to  eam  this  repeat  btisiness,  and  that 
those  who  do  not  eam  It  dont  get  It. 

This  protectlMi,  regulated  by  competition 
in  the  consumer  interest,  la  the  very  heart 


of  our  free  enterprise  system.    I  think  it's  a 
good  system,  and  one  that  works. 

Yet  it  Is  precisely  this  system  which  the 
consumer  spokesmen  so  distrust  that  they 
would  substitute  for  It  their  own  Judgment 
at>out  what  it  is  that  I.  as  a  consumer,  most 
want.  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity  of 
purpose.  I  do  question  their  ability  to  make 
my  value  Judgments  for  me.  And  when 
faced  with  a  choice  between  regulation  by  a 
system  and  regulation  by  men,  I'll  take  the 
system.  It's  slow  and  cumbersome.  In  many 
cases,  but  It  Is  not  susceptible  to  whim  or 
prejudice,  and  It  works. 

The  second  truth  about  the  marketplace 
that  our  new  consumer  spokesmen  have 
often  failed  to  grasp — and  this  is  the  reason 
I'm  afraid  we  may  need  protection  from 
them — is  that  It  Is  possible  to  get  more  con- 
sumer protection  than  we  are  willing  to 
pay  for. 

For  another  built-in  protection  we  get 
from  our  system  has  resulted  from  the  devel- 
opment of  efficient,  high-speed  machinery 
and  other  cost-cutting  manufacturing  pro- 
cedures designed  to  bring  consumers  the 
things  they  want  at  low  unit  costs.  Since 
naany  of  the  self-styled  Improvements  con- 
sumer spokesmen  say  they  want  me  to  have 
would  arbitrarily  overturn  many  of  these 
economies,  they  would  add  to  the  cost  of  the 
merchandise  I  buy.  This  might  give  me  more 
protection  and  certainty,  but  I  question 
whether  It's  really  worth  It. 

For  example,  mass  production  techniques 
require  that  packages  be  filled  and  weighed 
In  bulk,  rather  than  individually.  This 
means  that  100  1 -pound  packages  of  some- 
thing will  weigh  100  pounds,  but  each  in- 
dividual package  may  weigh  slightly  more 
or  less.  Actually,  in  practice,  many  manu- 
facturers tell  me  that  they  purposely  over- 
fill their  packages  so  that  any  errors  will 
be  more  likely  to  occur  by  overfilling  than  by 
underfilling.  One  cereal  manufacturer  adds 
a  pound  of •  product  to  every  24  pounds,  so 
that  the  total  weight  of  a  case  of  any  of 
his  prcMlucts  will  actually  weigh  more  than 
the  total  listed  weight  of  the  contents. 

Most  regulatory  agencies  have  recognized 
that  this  mass  weighing  Is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity if  we  are  to  have  the  cost-cutting 
benefits  of  mass  production.  It  Is  a  com- 
promise that  I  find  easy  to  understand,  but 
many  consumer  spokesmen  have  labeled  It  a 
form  of  economic  cheating.  In  some  cases, 
movements  have  been  started  to  abolish  the 
current  systems  of  tolerances.  I  don't  think 
It's  worth  the  cost.  ^ 

Another  example  has  to  do  with  the  size 
of  consumer  packages  and  their  net  contents. 
Pew  consumer  spokesmen  seem  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  system  I  find  doing  so 
wgll,  and  they  find  so  dangerous,  has  built 
a  high  degree  of  standardization  in  package 
size.  Again,  the  reason  businessmen  have 
done  so  Is  to  give  their  companies — and,  be- 
cause of  competitive  forces,  the  consumer — 
the  full  benefits  of  mass  production. 

Let  me  give  you  one  classic  example  on 
this  point.  In  an  attempt  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  Federal  control  for  packaging  and 
labeling  one  of  our  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
consumer  In  Government  refers  to  a  survey 
she  made  some  time  ago.  She  sent  a  num- 
ber of  housevtrlves  out  and  asked  them  to 
choose  from  a  supermarket  the  cheapest — 
In  terms  of.  price  per  ounce — products  In 
several  categories.  These  ladles  found  a  lot 
of  trouble  when  It  came  to  buying  tunaflsh 
and  now  this  Is  being  used  as  an  Illustration 
of  packaging  fraud.  I'll  be  the  first  to'  tell 
you  that  wnen  you  stop  by  the  tunafish 
display  in  the  average  market  you  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  decisions  on  selection 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  packs  of  tuna.  And  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  different  kinds  Is  because  one 
is  designed  to  one  Job  and  another,  another. 
I  buy  one  kind  ot  tunaflsh  for  salad  and 
another  type  U  I  am  going  to  use  It  la  a 
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er«ame<l  dlata.  The  tunaflsh  packer  knows 
that  this  la  what  I  want  In  the  way  of  selec- 
tion. So.  be  packs  tuna  In  whole  pack  and 
chunks.  In  oil.  and  In  brine.  But  ecM:b  of 
thea«  different  kinds  of  products  Is  put  In 
the  same  size  can.  Naturally,  the  weight 
between  cans  Is  going  to  vary  because  of  the 
way  they  are  packed.  Whole  tuna  In  oil, 
for  example,  wUl  have  a  different  weight 
than  chunk  tuna  In  oU.  even  though  they 
are  both  in  the  same  size  can.  Why  do  manu- 
facturers do  this?  Well,  sUnply  so  that  they 
can  get  maximum  use  out  of  their  can  mak- 
ing and  can  filling  machinery  and  still  oOmr 
variety  to  consumers.  This  makes  for  good 
consumer  values.  Tet.  many  of  the  con- 
sumer spokesmen  cry  that  this  causes  con- 
ftislon  and  that  the  weight  should  be  stand- 
ardized Instead.  And.  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  will  add  to  costs. 
Again,  I  question  whether  this  kind,  of  pro- 
tection Is  worth  the  price. 

The  main  thing  here  is  that  there  has  been 
a  slaable  and  regrettable  misunderstanding 
In  the  minds  of  these  very  well-meaning 
people  about  what  consumers  actually  want 
In  terms  of  value,  lioet  of  the  consumer 
movement  today  Is  Involved  in  trying  to 
fMMb  throiigh  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  consumers  can  al- 
ways find  the  thing  that  costs  them  least  per 
ounce. 

But  speaking  for  myself — and,  I  believe, 
most  other  shoppers — I  can  liaBVTV  them  that, 
while  price  oomparlsons  are  Important,  they 
are  only  pcu^  of  the  way  in  which  I  Judge 
value.  Of  far  greater  Importance,  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  the  Intangible,  subjective  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  product  is  going  to  satisfy 
myself  and  my  family. 

If  we  want  bran  flakes,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  oatmeal  may  (or  may  not)  be 
lees  expensive  per  pound  doesnt  really  make 
any  difference  to  me.  The  value  really  lies. 
In  that  case.  In  the  more  expensive  product. 
And  making  It  easier  for  me  to  make  this — 
to  me— essentially  meaningless  comparison 
lant  gotng  to  earn  my  appreciation,  espe- 
cially tf  doing  so  has  raised  the  cost  of  both 
products. 

But.  the  consumer  spokesmen  say,  this  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  poor,  and  should 
be  done  for  them.  Tet  while  It  Is  unques- 
tionably true  that  helping  the  poor  get  more 
for  their  money  is  a  worthy  enterprise.  I 
sincerely  question  whether  the  mass  of  con- 
sumer protection  Ideas  will  really  do  the 
Job. 

I  question  this  because  I  believe  that  the 
most  common  consumer  protection  measures 
are  designed  to  solve  essentially  imaginary 
problems,  ignore  the  real  problems,  and  In 
any  case,  mistakenly  assume  that  treating 
poverty's  symxptoms  wUl  somehow  cure  the 
disease. 

It  Is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  supermarket 
shopping  today  does  present  some  problems. 
But  the  problems  are  not  those  of  simple 
price  comparisons.  A  more  basic  problem  la 
the  fact  that  btialneesmen's  sheer  Inventtve- 
neai  and  Ingenuity  haa  spawned  such  a  great 
variety  of  new  and  tempting  products  that 
how  to  best  use  them  presents  some  very 
real  shopping  problems. 

These  are  problems  of  abundance,  not 
foisted  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public,  but 
offered  us  In  an  atmosphere  oi  free  choice. 
Ifany  consumer  spokesmen  say  this  Itself 
la  a  bad  feature  of  the  American  marketplace 
and  that  the  confusion  this  creates  should 
be  dimlnshed  by  somehow  restricting  the 
number  of  new  products  that  cocne  on  the 
market.  How  this  would  be  done,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  convinced  that  shoppers  are 
more  grateful  to  the  businessmen  who  found 
they  could  package  au  gratln  potatoes  in 
convenient  packmces  than  they  are  to  their 
spokesmen  who,  in  the  hysterical  discovery 
of  the  obvioua,  oomplaln  that  the  packaged 
form  U  far  more  expensive  than  the  ingredi- 
enta. 


The  real  problem  Is  not  standardizing  boxes 
or  contents.  The  real  problem  Is  educating 
and  training  people  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  abundance  that  Is  available  to  them. 
And  solving  the  problem  begins  with  an 
effort  directed  at  the  people,  rather  than  at 
the  products. 

The  fact  that  a  shopper  can  Instantly  rec- 
ognize the  lowest  cost  item  available  to  her 
in  a  certain  category  Is  meaningless  If  she 
hasn't  got  enough  money  to  buy  the  product 
In  the  first  place.  The  fact  that  a  buyer  of 
something  on  credit  can  Instantly  recognize 
a  high  rate  of  interest  Is  meaningless  to  him 
If  he  needs  the  product  and  can't  get  the 
credit  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 

Concerning  credit,  the  pressure  Is  building 
for  pcMsage  of  credit  control  bills. 

You  should  know  and  be  pleased  that  your 
California  statute  regulating  credit  and  in- 
stallment sales  of  goods  and  services,  which 
I  believe  is  known  as  the  Unruh  act.  Is  looked 
up  to  nationally  as  a  model  law.  In  It,  we 
see  reasonable  legislation  that  has  met  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  Industry  excep- 
tionally well.  It  has  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer adequate  information  upon  which  to 
make  a  decision  on  choosing  the  business- 
man to  whom  he  will  offer  his  credit. 

Likewise,  conformity  with  the  law  has  pre- 
sented no  problem  to  the  seller  who  wishes 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  good  business.  The 
procrf  of  the  Unruh  act's  sufficiency  la  in  the 
fact  that  it  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  years. 
Proposals  to  amend  it — allegedly  for  greater 
protection  of  the  consumer — have  been  re- 
jected when  the  spotlight  showed  up  the 
fuzzy  thinking  behind  such  propoaals. 
These.  In  fact,  were  poorly  concealed  efforts 
to  put  a  straltjacket  on  the  granting  of  credit 
to  service  re^alllng's  customers  and  to  facili- 
tate merchandising 

For  many  Americans,  poverty  is  a  very  nei 
and  grinding  truth.  What  can  be  done  to 
mitigate  it  should  and  must  be  done.  But 
careful  listing  of  price  comparisons  or  in- 
terest rates  are  of  Uttle  help  to  someone  who 
can't  read  or  Judge.  And  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  anywhere  near  hulf  the  effort  currently 
being  expended  In  U\«  name  of  consumer 
protection  were  spent  instead  on  educational 
efforts  aimed  at  helping  make  smart  shop- 
pers out  of  today's  buyers,  something  far 
more  valuable  would  be  accomplished. 

Supermarket  people  tell  me  that  the  real 
secret  to  wise  buying  In  their  stores  involves 
simply  building  a  shopping  list  around  a  set 
budget,  and  then  sticking  to  the  list  when 
you  get  to  the  store.  Additionally,  a  recent 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  study  shows 
that  shopping  a  store's  specials  will  allow  a 
consumer  to  cliip  16  percent  a  year  off  of  her 
food  exp>enditureH. 

My  point  Is  thftt  manufacturers  and  retail- 
ers, competing  lor  our  patronage,  offer  us 
values.  We  will  be  best  off  as  we  best  learn 
to  turn  these  honest  competitive  efforts  to 
our  own  advantage,  turning  the  attributes  of 
the  system  to  our  own  use.  Only  this  way 
can  we  get  the  protection  we  recUly  need. 

I  think  by  now  you  have  gotten  the  point 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  look  at 
today's  supermarkets  as  a  vast  wasteland. 
As  consumers  we  should  look  with  grateful 
eyes  on  the  supermarket  as  a  bountiful, 
even  though  often  confusing  and  bewilder- 
ing, symbol  of  the  inventiveness  and  in- 
genuity of  the  food  Industry  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Nation's  farms.  In  trying  to 
make  a  balanced  Judgment  of  value.  I  ask 
myself.  "Am  I  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
some  confusion  and  doubt  for  the  tremen- 
doxis  variety  of  wonderful  food  that  is  t>elng 
brought  to  me  and  my  dinner  table  In  an 
ever-increasing  palatable  and  convenient 
form?"  My  answer  la,  "Yes,  sir."  without 
qualification.  I'm  glad  to  pay  the  high  price 
of  seasonal  and  sharply  reduced  markets. 
And.  as  a  working  wife  myself,  I  would  be 
the  last  to  suggest  to  8  million  women  who 
divide  their  time  between  a  home  and  a  Job 


that  they  can't  have  the  convenient  fooA 
forms  that  make  their  tasks  less  burden- 
some. And  those  are  only  a  couple  of  the 
alternatives  that  would  arise  if  some  of  the 
regulators  of  the  marketplace  had  their  way. 

Instead,  there  Is  a  very  practical  and  pos- 
sible way  to  reduce  the  price  of  confusion 
In  cholcemaklng — not  by  turning  the  Na- 
tion's supermarkets  into  a  stultifying  pano- 
rama of  bland  similarity  but  rather  edu- 
cating consumers  to  the  point  that  they  can 
best   use  the  variety  which  Is  offered. 

There  is  a  great  challenge  here  to  many 
persons  In  our  country — to  the  food  editors, 
to  the  home  economists,  to  our  schools  and 
to  our  constimer  education  services  at  vari- 
ous levels  of  our  government.  Too  few  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  help  our  consumers  buy 
wisely  In  relation  to  their  needs.  One  house- 
wife's "giant  economy  size"  can  easily  be 
another  housewife's  waste.  Consumer  edu- 
cation should  be  oriented  more  to  the  buying 
and  using  of  foods  than  to  cooking.  Formal- 
ized education  In  our  schools  has  a  tre- 
mendous challenge  to  keep  pace  with  new 
products  and  services  and  changing  methods 
or  distribution.  In  only  a  few  schools  are 
they  meeting  this  challenge.  As  one  critic 
commented  the  other  day.  "Virtually  all 
courses  In  the  field  are  cup-and-teaspoon 
oriented  while  we  live  In  a  thaw-and-eerve 
age.'"  Yet.  Just  last  year,  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  became  25  years 
old  or  younger — 40  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion la  under  20.  Studies  show  that  80  per- 
cent of  all  teenage  girls  shop  for  their  fami- 
ly's food  and  si>end  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
family  food  budget — 97  percent  at  them  help 
plan  the  meals  and  help  cook  them.  This  is 
a  real  challenge  in  consumer  education  start- 
ing at  the  teenage  level. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  the  knuckles  of 
Industry  a  gentle  rap  In  this  connection. 
What  are  they  doing  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer education?  As  one  Industry  spokes- 
man admitted  the  other  day.  "We  have, 
perhaps,  become  so  interested  In  engineering 
change  that  we  have  neglected  to  tell  any- 
body about  the  significance  or  implications 
of  t^e  duuiges  In  terms  of  the  basics  of 
shopping  cart  and  kitchen  economics,  rather 
than  dead  statistics." 

The  whole  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is 
that  an  educated  consumer  is  a  protected 
consumer.  And  a  dynamic,  changing,  keenly 
competitive  food  industry  makes  a  happy 
and  fortunate  consumer. 

To  quote  myself  from  a  speech  made  some- 
time ago. 

"All  the  Government  officials  and  all  the 
Government  laws  In  the  world  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  impact  Btrs.  America  has 
on  Btr.  Manufacturer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one 
brand  over  another.  And  when  she  makes 
that  declsk>n.  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the 
businessman  or  the  producer  of  the  product 
who  made  the  mistake  of  displeasing  her. 
She  baa  done  and  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
in  needling,  inspiring  and  In  regulating 
American  business  enterprise. 

"And,  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect  her. 
Not  with  more  Government  regulations  and 
laws — I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice." 


Tax  AdjustmeDt  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

The   House   In   Ootnmittee   of   the   Whole 
RouAe  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 


consideration  tne  bill  (Hit.  12752).  to  pro- 
vide for  graduated  withholding  of  Income 
tax  from  wages,  to  require  declarations  at 
estimated  tax  with  respect  to  self-employ- 
ment lnc(»ne.  to  accelerate  current  pay- 
ments of  estimated  Income  tax  by  corpora- 
tions, to  postpone  certain  excise  tax  rates 
reductions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  VTVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Jan- 
uary 13  of  this  year.  I  rose  to  speak 
against  the  reimposition  of  the  "luxury 
taxes"  on  automobiles  and  telephone 
service  that  had  been  suggested  by  the 
President  the  evening  before  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message.  I  maintained. 
»  then,  and  I  continue  to  believe  today, 
that  automobiles  and  telephone  service 
are  necessities  to  most  Americans  and 
should  not  be  taxed  as  luxmies.  For 
this  resison,  I  will  vote  to  recommit  the 
bill  before  us,  with  instructions  to  strike 
the  provision  delaying  the  excise  tax 
reductions  on  autos  and  telephone 
service. 

If  the  bill  is  not  returned  to  commit- 
tee, I  will  be  compelled  to  vote  for  final 
passage  for  a  very  important  reason: 
additional  revenues  are  requiined  to  offset 
the  rising  costs  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
or  serious  inflation  will  be  stimulated. 


Congress  Backs  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLoaroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Amer- 
ica Is  faced  with  critical  decisions  in 
1966,  especially  In  our  war  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  proud  to  support  our  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his  efforts  to  win 
freedom  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
and  preserve  the  peace  around  the  world. 
I  Include  In  the  Congressional  Record  a 
timely  editorial,  written  by  Rex  Ed- 
mondson  of  the  Jacksonville  Journal,  of 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which  applauds  the 
President's  stand.  In  ihis  I  certainly 
concur. 

I  Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 

Feb.  19, 1966) 

Tarn  PEKSmKirrs  Stand 

How  much  povef  should  a  President  have 
In  times  of  crlslb? 

That  question  seems  to  be  the  main  point 
of  contention  in  Congress  right  now  as  the 
Senate  Vietnam  debates  go  on. 

Eighteen  months  ago.  acting  with  the 
speed  and  unanimity  of  crisis.  Congress 
voted  President  Johnson  Its  endorsement  of 
"all  necessary  measures"  to  bar  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Now  those  Congressmen  are  seeming  to  re- 
cant on  their  previous  stand.  They  are  con- 
tending that  they  will  go  over  the  Presi- 
dent's head  and  to  the  pec^le  to  gain  sup- 
port opposing  the  administration's  stand. 

Those  Senators  who  cannot  go  along  with 
the  strong  line  against  North  Vietnam  are 
listening  politely  to  those  testifying  who  do 
not  agree  and  then  apparently  Ignoring  their 
advice. 

Retired  Diplomat  George  F.  Kennan,  an 
expert  on  communism  and  foreign  affairs, 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  a  lot  of  us  when 
be   contended   that  although   we  probably 


should  not  have  been  caught  In  the  Viet- 
nam struggle,  we  are  In  It  and  that  It  would 
be  imthlnkable  to  back  out  now. 

It  Is  Kennan's  Idea  that  we  should  avoid 
getting  in  deeper,  that  our  best  bet  is  to  bold 
what  we  have  and  hope  for  some  sort  of 
outside  inter\'entlon  that  will  solve  the 
problem. 

Senator  Albebt  Gore  of  Tennessee  thanked 
Kennan  for  bis  views,  but  said  plainly  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  determined  to  pro- 
ject their  own  views. 

This,  as  President  Johnson  agreed  later  (at 
least  on  the  surface)  is  not  only  the  right 
of  Congress,  but  the  duty  as  well. 

Much  of  the  dlBsentlon  over  President 
Johnson's  order  to  resume  the  bombings  in 
Vietnam  stems  over  what  some  Senators 
claim  was  a  mistaken  idea  ot  what  they 
were  endorsing  in  1964.  Some,  among  them 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  a  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin,  say  that  they  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution with  the  vinderstandlng  that  the 
American  mission  would  remain  one  of  sup- 
porting and  advising  South  Vietnam,  not  of 
fighting  the  war. 

That  category  is  one  all  of  vis  would  have 
preferred,  but  we  have  been  forced  Into  a 
situation  where  fighting  now  is  mandatory. 

This  fact  should  not  be  obscured,  nor 
should  the  fact  be  underplayed  that  the 
President,  under  the  Constitution,  is  still 
Commander  in  Chief  and  as  such  must  make 
the  decisions. 

The  notion  of  the  Communists  that  we  are 
a  paper  tiger  cannot  be  blamed  on  anything 
but  the  wide  breach  of  opinion  that  exists 
now  within  our  Government  on  what  should 
be  done  In  Asia. 

If  anything  is  to  be  salvaged  from  the 
sacrifices  already  made  and  which  will  be 
made  In  Asia  It  will  come  only  because  this 
Nation  pulled  Itself  together  In  one  com- 
mon cause. 

President  Johnson  should  not  be  made  the 
scapegoat  for  a  situation  which  Is  unprece- 
dented In  our  history  and  one  In  which  no- 
body has  any  ready  solution.  He  must  only 
do  what  he  things  IJs  right. 

Congress  should  stand  ready  to  support  any 
President  who  moves  firmly  and  honestly 
In  that  direction. 


Guidance  and  the  Political  ApostoUte 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent Issue  of  the  National  Catholic 
Guidance  Conference  Journal,  Dr.  John 
Norman,  professor  of  history  and  gov- 
ernment at  Fairfield  University  In  my 
district,  has  published  an  article  entitled 
"Guidance  and  the  Political  Apostolate." 

Dr.  Norman  discusses  the  role  of  the 
Catholic  layman  in  politics  but  he  also 
makes  some  extremefe'  interesting  obser- 
vations about  the  respcHisibillty  of  all 
citizens  in  a  democracy. 

In  the  belief  that  Dr.  Norman's  ar- 
ticle will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
I  offer  it  for  insertion  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  article  follows: 

GumANCB  and  the  PoLtncAi.  Apostolate 

(By  John  Norman,  professor  of  history  and 

government,  Fairfield  University) 

Pope  Plus  xn  onoe  declared  that  "While 
there  is  much  talk  about  the  maturity  and 


strength  of  the  layman  In  the  church.  It  Is  in 
public  life  that  this  must  be  practiced  and 
proved.  To  act  In  this  field  is  truly  to  act 
m  the  church."  Yet  Insufficient  attention  la 
directed  to  what  the  layman  can  do  to  pro- 
mote Christian  principles  In  public  life,  for 
he  must  not  only  partlcpate  more  actively  In 
civic  and  political  affairs,  but  he  must  do  so 
under  the  conscious  guidance  of  the  ethical 
precepts  of  the  church.  If  he  cannot  take 
part  as  a  candidate,  he  can  do  so  as  a  ra- 
tional, Informed,  and  imselfish  voter.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  In  a  democracy,  the 
voting  booth  Is  the  secular  equivalent  of  the 
confession  booth.  Both  provide  a  private 
test  of  one's  conscience. 

In  a  democracy  politics  Is  almost  always  on 
the  edge  of  ethics,  and  often  overlaps  It.  Its 
very  terminology  Is  In  large  part  ethical  In 
connotation.  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples. 
"Politic"  Itself  stems  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  citizen,  and  now  signifies  one  who 
Is  wise  or  prudent.  "Vote"  originally  meant 
to  vow  In  Latin.  "Suffrage"  Indicates  a  pray- 
er of  Intercession  or  supplication  as  well  as 
the  right  to  vote.  "Franchise"  once  meant 
freedom  from  some  restriction  or  servitude. 
"Candidate"  in  old  Rome  was  one  who  dressed 
In  white  (purity  or  sincerity)  when  offering 
himself  as  a  suitable  aspirant  for  office. 
"Office"  now  means,  among  other  things, 
duty,  place  of  trust,  or  religious  service. 
"Republic"  represents  the  common  weal 
(commonwealth)  or  state.  And  Aristotle 
once  defined  the  "state"  as  "as  association 
of  similar  persons  for  the  attainment  of  the 
best  life  possible." 

THE  XTHICAX.   IMPERATIVE 

Today  we  are  laymen  with  reference  to 
clergymen,  but  not  with  reference  to  politi- 
cians, since  In  a  democracy  all  citizens  are  In 
a  real  sense  politicians.  Grover  Cleveland 
put  It  well  when  he  said.  "Your  every  voter, 
as  surely  as  your  chief  magistrate,  exercises 
a  public  trust."  The  ancient  Greeks  were 
keenly  concerned  over  the  ethical  Imperative 
to  participate  In  civic  affairs.  Indeed,  they 
referred  to  laymen  not  Involved  In  public 
matters  as  "Idiots,"  as  any  good  dictionary 
will  show.  The  classic  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing Is  found  In  Thucydldes,  who  quotes 
Pericles  thus:  "We  alone  regard  a  man  who 
takes  no  interest  In  public  affairs,  not  aa  a 
harmless,  but  as  a  useless  character;  and  If 
few  of  us  are  originators,  we  are  all  sound 
Judges  of  a  policy." 

But  American  laymen  have  been  too  fre- 
quently tuisound  Judges  of  jwllcy  In  the 
absence  of  proper  guidance  from  their 
priests.  For  one  thing,  clergymen  have  not 
been  In  the  forefront  of  overdue  reform 
movements  In  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
In  view  of  the  large  number  of  priests  who 
have  expressed  sympathy  or  support  for 
such  demagogs  aa  Father  Cougblln  and 
Senator  McCarthy  (not  to  mention  Musso- 
lini), laymen  should  resolve  to  become 
autonomous  Catholics  In  polltios,  and  not 
automatic  ones.  Where  politics  is  concerned, 
ethics  Is  too  Important  a  matter  to  leave 
solely  to  the  clergy.  Catholics  need  the 
g^dance  of  Informed  laymen,  who.  In  the 
words  of  Jerome  G.  Kerwln,  "hear  nothing 
of  the  application  of  the  moral  to  public  af- 
fairs from  their  pulpits." 

However,  In  the  matter  of  greater  Cath- 
olic Involvement  in  politics,  matters  are 
Improving.  Only  a  decade  ago.  Rev.  John 
Tracy  EllLs  complained  that,  though  Cath- 
olics had  risen  to  prominence  on  the  local 
level  (not  always  to  their  credit),  very  few 
bad  attained  high  positions  on  a  national 
level.  Only  a  few  years  later,  D.  W.  Brogan 
observed  that  the  President  and  Attorney 
General  were  Catholic,  as  were  the  leaders  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  nearly  20  Gov- 
ernors. This  did  not  represent  a  Jesuit 
conspiracy,  he  added,  but  America's  coming 
of  age. 

It  was  also  the  coming  of  age  of  Uie  lay- 
men, many  of  whom  had  apparently  heeded 
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such  extaortatlons  tb*t  mh  upright  Catholic 
was  bouzul  by  a  serious  obligation  to  run 
for  office  only  "when  his  election  la  oert&ln. 
when  be  Is  able  to  avert  grave  evUs  from 
the  community,  when  he  can  accept  without 
grave  Inconvenience  to  htmselT.  and  when 
no  other  equally  competent  candidate  Is 
available." 

This  trend  toward  greater  participation, 
U  continued,  will  help  expiate  the  wrong  of 
days  past  when  corrupt  bosses  were  almost 
a  synonym  for  Catholic  politicians.  For 
there  was  then  a  kind  of  Oresham's  law  of 
politics,  that  bad  politicians  tended  to  drive 
out  good  ones.  This  of  course  does  not 
mean  that  laymen  will  be  saintly.  In  fact, 
surveys  have  shown  that  Catholic-educated 
Individuals  behave  no  better — and  no 
worse — than  other  members  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  then.  If  men  were  angels,  no  gov- 
ernment would  be  needed,  as  James  Madison 
once  remarked. 

OBLIGATION  TO  VOTC  If  OKALLT 

For  those  who  do  not  run  for  office,  the 
moral  obligation  to  vote  Is  obvious.  But  not 
•o  obvious  Is  the  obligation  to  vote  morally. 
This  does  not  Imply  that  there  should  be  a 
Catholic  vote.  It  means  simply  the  applica- 
tion of  Christian  principles  to  politics  In 
accordance  with  one's  individual  conscience. 
We  neither  have  nor  need  a  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party.  The  political  lay  apostolate  may 
l)e  effectively  exercised  within  the  American 
party  system,  which  peaceably  reconciles  the 
divergent  Interests  of  a  pluralistic  society.  In 
this  sense.  Catholicism  and  democracy  are 
not  mutually  Incompatible.  Far  from  It. 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  wrote  that  In  the 
United  States  the  Catholic  religion  had  been 
mistakenly  considered  the  natural  foe  of  de- 
mocracy. "Among  the  various  sects  of  Chris- 
tianity," he  said.  "Catholicism  seems  to  me. 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  one  of  the  most  favor- 
able to  equality  of  condition  among  men." 

Since  Catholics  have  frequently  advanced 
claims  to  moral  superiority  over  other  sects. 
It  would  be  well  to  try  to  live  up  to  these 
claims,  even  at  the  risk  of  straining  human 
nature.  Catholic  laymen  could  set  an  exam- 
ple for  others  by  endeavoring  to  vote  aa 
though  the  question  on  conflict  of  Interest 
applied  to  a  private  citizen  as  well  as  to  a 
public  official.  In  other  words,  he  should  not 
vote  for  his  own  best  Interest  If  It  conflicted 
with  the  general  interest.  This  Is  seldom 
stressed  In  either  Catholic  or  public  schools. 
or  In  pulpits.  It  Is  scarcely  understood. 
When  It  U  considered  at  all.  It  Is  looked  upon 
as  Idealistic  or  unrealistic,  as  if  Idealism  were 
not  In  the  long  run  the  very  essence  of 
realism. 

Tet  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  idea, 
even  though  It  has  been  swept  under  the  po- 
litical rug.  John  Stuart  Mill  asserted.  "The 
voter  la  under  an  absolute  moral  obligation 
to  consider  the  Interest  of  the  public,  not  his 
private  advantage,  and  give  his  vote,  to  the 
best  of  his  Judgment,  exactly  as  he  would  be 
bound  to  do  If  he  were  the  sole  voter,  and 
the  election  depended  upon  him  alone."  Ii> 
all  candor,  how  many  ot  us  vote  that  way? 
Or  how  many  of  us  have  ever  been  taught  to 
think  that  way? 

MUl's  sentiment  foiind  an  echo  In  one  of 
the  best  and  least  known  speeches  of  a  great 
Catholic,  Al  Smith.  In  his  last  address  Just 
before  the  1028  praaHleotlal  election,  al- 
though be  almost  certainly  never  read  Mill. 
Said  he :  "  •  •  •  It  Is  the  duty  of  every  Amer- 
ican cltlsen,  man  or  woman,  to  vote  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  solely  upon 
the  basis  of  what  he  or  she  believes  to  be  for 
the  best  Interest  o€  tb«  country  Itaelf  and 
not  upon  the  baats  ot  any  passion  or  any 
prejudice.  Any  man  or  woman  or  any  group 
casting  a  ballot  for  any  other  reason  except 
the  welfare  ot  the  country  la  doing  what  they 
possibly  can  to  negative  the  whole  theory  <rf 
democratic  governnaent." 

Things  like  this  need  to  be  discussed  and 
acted  upon  among  Catholics.    One  reason  for 


this  is  that  only  within  recent  years  have 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities  acknowl- 
edged political  science  as  a  legitimate  disci- 
pline. A  noted  Catholic  political  scientist. 
Jerome  O.  Kerwin  of  the  University  o€  Chi- 
cago, pulled  no  punches  when  he  afOrmed 
th*t  "Even  now  there  are  Catholic  schools 
where  it  is  scarcely  recognized,  or  where  It 
forms  son>e  minor  part  of  history,  sociology, 
or  economics.  •  •  •  If  we  have  Catholics  in 
the  field  of  political  science,  they  come  large- 
ly from  the  secular  schools."  As  part  ot  the 
political  apostolate.  Catholic  alumni  could 
enhance  the  prestige  of  their  alma  maters  by 
urging  the  completion  of  this  unfinished 
business  of  modem  Catholic  education.  They 
had  better  realize  that  most  of  the  advances 
In  the  social  sciences  have  developed  through 
the  efforts  of  non-Catholics. 

rmiNAX.   OKCDCCItT 

Apart  from  running  or  voting,  political 
participation  may  entail  the  bother  of  help- 
ing out  with  speeches^  releases,  meetings, 
doorbell  ringing,  fund  raising,  telephone 
calls,  stuffing  envelopes,  taking  care  of  party 
headquarters  and  other  grubby  details.  The 
price  of  liberty,  therefore,  is  not  so  much 
eternal  vigilance  as  It  Is  eternal  drudgery,  a 
thought  otherwise  expressed  in  the  trite  but 
true  maxim  that  either  you  run  the  govern- 
ment or  the  government  will  run  your  And 
party  politics  does  help  run  the  government. 

There  is  always  the  fear  that  one  may 
somehow  become  morally  contaminated  by 
going  into  politics.  The  risk  Is  not  much 
greater  than  In  any  other  field.  If  power 
corrupts  In  politics,  it  also  does  so  in  busi- 
ness— or  In  the  priesthood  Itself,  for  that 
manner.  It  has  been  said  that  politics  is  the 
art  of  the  possible,  so  that  only  compromise 
and  consensus  can  be  expected  Instead  of 
perfect  solutions.  In  a  democracy  it  often 
takes  deals  to  approach  Ideals.  The  better 
the  laymen  who  enter  politics,  the  better  the 
resulu.  Einstein  once  testified  to  the  fact 
that  more  was  accomplished  in  science  than 
In  political  science  because  the  latter  was  a 
much  more  difficult  field  to  master. 

Thus  the  political  apostolate  Is  far  from 
easy.  It  will  Involve  the  layman  In  con- 
troversy, misunderstanding,  and  sacrifice.  He 
must  be  as  tough  of  hide  as  he  is  tender  of 
conscience.  American  politics  Is  no  game  for 
those  who  are  only  Sunday  Catholics. 


Weit  Virfinia't  Statues  in  the 
U.S.  Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or    WCST    VDICINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Harry 
W.  Ernst  has  written  for  the  Charleston 
Gazette  an  excellent  article  on  the  two 
West  Virginians  whose  statues  are  In  the 
US.  Capitol.  Under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  this  article  on  the  history  and 
significance  of  the  statues  of  Francis  H. 
Plerpont  and  Senator  John  E.  Kenna: 
Washington's  Uountainkxbs  in  Maxblc 
(NoTS. — Each  State  allowed  statutes  of  two 
■ona  In  the  U.S.  Capitol.  Here  are  the 
choices  of  West  Virginians.) 

(By  Harry  W.  Kmst) 
Washington.  D.C. — One  championed  the 
Union  and  helped  create  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  A  Methodlat  and  Republican,  he 
was  too  uncocnpromlatng  to  be  a  auooeasful 
poUtlclan.  He  was  descended  from  an  early 
American  family. 


The  oihei*,  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant. 
helped  carve  out  ot  the  Missouri  wtldernes.s 
a  farm  when  he  waa  a  boy.  When  he  whs 
only  10,  he  was  wounded  fighting  for  the 
Confederacy.  His  congeniality  made  him  a 
Buoceaaful  politician.  A  Roman  Catholic 
and  Democrat,  he  was  the  youngest  Member 
when  he  served  In  the  House  (29)  and  U.S. 
Senate  (35). 

They  were  FYancls  Harrison  Pierponl.  "the 
father  of  West  Virginia"  who  was  Governor 
of  the  restored  (loyal  to  the  Union)  State 
of  Virginia  from  1861  through  1868.  and 
John  Edward  Kenna  of  Charleston,  who 
served  in  the  House  and  Senate  from  1877 
until  hU  death  in  1893. 

West  Virginia  has  honored  both  men  by 
placing  marble  staues  of  them  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  where  each  State  is  permitted  to 
rememtwr  two  of  its  prominent  citizens  in 
statuary. 

Selection  of  two  men  of  such  contrasting 
background  and  achievement  perhaps  re- 
veals a  f.icet  of  West  Virgl.nla's  character  that 
Isn't  fully  appreciated. 

Although  a  rviral,  somewhat  provincial 
State,  West  Virginia  generally  practices  what 
Its  State  motto  preaches — "Mountaineers  are 
always  free."  Without  self-consdotis  Ideol- 
ogy, West  Virginians  for  the  moat  part  be- 
lieve In  equal  rights  and  the  right  to  dissent. 
They  don't  preach  about  such  fundamentals 
of  democracy,  but  simply  live  confortably 
with  them. 

None  of  the  other  17  border  and  Southern 
States  has  made  as  much  progress  as  West 
Virginia  in  moving  to  end  the  barbaric  humil- 
iation of  the  Negro.  And  McCarthylsm. 
which  equates  dissent  with  treason,  never 
flourished  In  the  State  where  a  small  numl>er 
of  right-  and  leftwlngers  have  little  difficulty 
being  heard. 

The  reason  may  be  that  West  Virginians 
are  basically  uninterested  In  Ideology — 
whether  it  enslaves  men  because  of  their  race 
or  because  of  their  politics.  Their  fellow 
citizens  can  seek  truth  by  handling  snakes 
or  protesting  against  the  war  In  Vietnam  as 
long  as  they  respect  the  rights  of  others  to 
disagree  or  to  be  left  alone. 

In  hia  novel,  "Absalom,  Absalom."  Wil- 
liam Faulkner  discusses  the  cultural  shock 
to  a  man  who  migrated  from  the  West  Vir- 
ginia mountains  to  Mississippi  In  the  early 
19th  century.  In  West  Virginia,  "the  land 
belonged  to  anybody  and  everybody";  in 
Bflsslssippt  the  land  and  the  people  were 
neatly  divided  and  "a  certain  few  men  •  •  • 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  barter 
and  sale  over  others." 

The  selection  of  Plerpont  and  Kenna  to 
represent  West  Virginia  in  Capitol  statuary 
indicates  the  State's  passion  for  diversity 
and  tolerance.  How  could  a  State  honor 
both  a  lover  of  the  Union  and  a  fighter  for 
the  Confederacy  during  the  same  period? 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  in  the  character 
of  the  two  men,  who  their  fellow  citizens 
obviously  respected  although  they  may  have 
hotly  disagreed  with  them  on  some  issue^ff- 

The  statue  of  Plerpont  Is  really  a  monu- 
ment to  the  State  he  helped  establish  during 
the  Civil  War,  as  Senator  Jonathan  P.  DoU- 
Iver  of  Iowa,  a  West  Virginia  native,  pointed 
out  when  It  was  unveiled  at  the  Capitol  in 
1910. 

"It  la  a  monument  to  times  that  we  hardly 
yet  understand,"  Senator  Dolliver  observed. 
"It  Is  a  sort  of  a  memorial  of  our  heroic 
age." 

With  bia  reputation  as  the  father  of  West 
Virginia,  Plerpont  could  hardly  be  ignored  by 
bis  fellow  citizens.  Shortly  after  his  death  in 
1899,  the  State  society  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  persuaded  the  legislature  to 
place  hla  statue  In  Statuary  Hall. 

Franklin  Simmons,  an  American  sculptor 
Uvlng  in  Borne,  completed  It  in  1904.  But 
It  waant  formally  unveiled  until  6  years 
later  because  of  the  maneuvering  of  several 
State  poll'i-iclans  who  disliked  Plerpont  and 
becauae  of  the  Ulness  of  hla  only  grandchild, 


Mrs.  Frances  Plerpont  Sivlter,  who  unveiled 
It. 

Plerponfs  life  and  character  are  well 
known  to  students  of  West  Virginia  history. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Ambler  of  West  Virginia 
University  wrote  a  biography  of  Plerpont 
that  was  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  In  1937. 

But  few  West  Virginians  probably  know 
who  their  second  marble  representative  in 
the  Capitol  was. 

Born  in  Valcoulon.  Kanawha  County,  on 
April  10,  1848,  Kenna  was  8  years  old 
when  his  father  died  and  left  bis  family 
practically  penniless. 

His  mother,  a  great-granddaughter  of 
frontier  fighter  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis,  took 
Kenna  and  his  two  sisters  to  live  with  her 
brother  on  a  Missouri  farm. 

After  the  Civil  War,  Kenna  Joined  his  fam- 
ily who  had  returned  to  Kanawha  County. 
He  studied  at  St.  Vincent's  Academy  In 
Wheeling  for  two  and  a  half  years  and  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  Miller  &  Quarrter  in 
Charleston. 

Kenna  had  to  wait  6  montlis  before  he 
could  be  admitted  to  the  bar  until  the  law- 
yers' test  oath,  which  forbid  Confederate 
sympathizers  to  practice  law,  was  repealed. 
In  1873  when  he  was  24,  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  Kanawha  County  and 
became  a  circuit  court  Judge  3  years  later. 

His  campaign  style  was  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  Kenna  was  tall, 
handsome,  and  glamourous  because  of  his 
war  record.  He  was  also  a  powerful  speaker 
who  shunned  vituperative  attacks  on  his 
opponents. 

Like  Kennedy,  he  appealed  to  younger 
members  of  his  party.  And  Kenna  tried  new 
ways  of  stirring  up  voters.  In  1877,  he  cam- 
paigned with  a  circus  to  help  persuade  West 
Virginians  that  they  should  make  Charleston 
the  permanent  location  of  their  capital. 

Instead  of  a  game  of  touch  football,  how- 
ever. Kenna  and  his  youthful  lieutenants 
celebrated  his  election  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney by  playing  marbles  in  the  backyard  of  a 
friend's  house. 

Kenna  waa  defeated  In  his  first  try  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1874.  But  2 
years  later  he  overcame  the  opposition  of 
influential  Democrats  and  upset  the  incum- 
bent. Representative  Frank  Hereford,  of 
Union,  Monroe  Cotinty,  who  was  chairman  of 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

He  served  three  terms  In  the  House  uid 
was  chosen  in  1883  to  succeed  Henry  G. 
Davis,  who  declined  to  seek  reelection,  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Kenna's  popularity  In  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia partly  resulted  from  his  successful 
efforts  in  obtaining  Federal  aid  for  a  slack- 
water  system  that  made  the  Kanawha  River 
navigable,  which  helped  open  the  region's 
natural  resources  for  development. 

A  personal  friend  of  President  Orover 
Cleveland  and  one  of  the  strongest  defenders 
of  his  administration.  Kenna  was  considered 
a  liberal  Democrat  who  championed  Federal 
regulation  of  the  railroads — the  dominant 
economic  power  of  his  era. 

During  Kenna's  second  term  in  the  House, 
the  West  Virginia  Legislature  Instructed  the 
State's  Congressmen  to  support  the  Texas 
Pacific  Railroad  bill.  But  Kenna  declined, 
explaining: 

"I  have  not  denoimced  subsidies  to  come 
here  and  support  them.  I  have  not  raised 
my  voice  In  opposition  to  class  legislation 
against  the  interests  and  rlgh^  of  the  masses 
to  come  here  and  lend  my  voice  to  the  con- 
summation of  that  very  work. 

"I  have  not  Joined  In  the  indignation  of 
my  pteople  at  the  stupendous  power  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  American  lobby  to  come  here 
and  surrender  myself  helplessly  Into  Its 
hands." 

A  fellow  Congressman  described  Kenna's 
position  as  "a  bold  stand  for  a  young  man 


*  *  *  to  take  against  the  unanlmouva<^tion 
of  the  legislature  of  his  own  State."  But 
Kenna  was  persuasive.  The  West  Virginia 
Legislature  reversed  its  action. 

Kenna  also  was  ahead  of  his  times  in  ad- 
vocating a  stronger  Presidency  more  Inde- 
pendent of  Congress.  He  emerged  as  a  leader 
of  the  Democratic  minority  In  the  Senate 
when  he  argued  for  3  hours  and  20  minutes 
that  President  Cleveland  was  right  In  re- 
fusing to  detail  his  reasons  for  dismissing  cer- 
tain officials  who  had  been  appointed  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  whose 
R^ublican  majority  was  attacking  Cleveland 
for  his  action. 

At  45.  Kenna  died  from  heart  disease  at  his 
home  in  Washington  near  the  Capitol  on 
January  11.  1893.  A  service  was  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  another  one  at 
Charleston  in  the  small  Catholic  church  that 
Kenna  had  designed  when  be  was  25. 

In  a  memorial  address,  a  New  York  con- 
gressman described  Kenna  as  believing  "In 
the  fullest  possible  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  •  •  •  he  was  a  bigot  only  In  bis 
hatred  of  bigotry. " 

"Most  men  live  too  long,"  observed  Sen- 
ator Blackburn  of  Kentucky.  "This  man 
died  too  soon."  There  was  general  agreement 
that  Kenna's  death  cut  short  a  promising 
career. 

Less  than  a  month  after  his  death,  the 
West  Virginia  Legislature  authorized  a  statue 
of  Kenna  to  be  placed  In  the  U.S.  Capitol — 
the  first  West  Virginian  to  be  so  honored, 
which  Indicated  his  unusual  popularity  In  a 
State  known  for  rough  treatment  of  its  poli- 
ticians. 

Kenna's  statue,  which  was  sculptured  by 
Alexander  Doyle,  now  stands  In  the  Capitol's 
Hall  of  Columns  under  the  House  Chamber. 
On  the  floor  above  Is  Plerponfs  statue  In 
Statuary  Hall  where  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives originally  met. 

The  1864  act,  which  authorized  the  Capites 
to  also  serve  as  a  museum  dedicated  to  the 
Nation's  history,  permitted  each  State  to 
donate  two  statues  that  are  Federal  property 
and  can't  be  removed  from  the  building 
without  the  permission  of  Congress. 

By  1932,  the  weight  of  the  statues  had  be- 
come too  much  for  the  floor  of  the  old  hall. 
One  from  each  State  was  left  In  the  hall  and 
the  other's  were  dispersed  throughout  the 
Capkitol.  perhaps  Indicating  that  the  weight 
of  history  is  even  too  much  for  buildings  to 
bear. 

Some  of  history's  strains,  however,  were 
lifted  last  month  when  a  ceremony  in 
Statuary  Hall  offered  hope  that  the  Civil  War 
has  finally  ended.  The  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  in  remembering  Robert  E. 
Lee's  birthday,  also  laid  a  single  red  rose  at 
the  base  of  statues  of  both  Confederate  and 
Union  heroes  including  Plerpont  of  West 
Virginia. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  JOHN  E.  KENNA 

Although  all  of  Senator  John  Edward 
Kenna's  children  now  are  deceased,  several  of 
his  grandchildren  still  make  their  hcnnes  In 
West  Virginia. 

Senator  Kenna's  flrst  wife  died.  Their  only 
child  was  a  daughter,  who  became  a  Catholic 
nun  and  died  in  a  New  York  convent  many 
years  ago.  He  had  four  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  his  second  wife. 

One  son,  the  late  Jo  N.  Kenna,  was  Judge 
of  the  State  supreme  court.  Judge  Kenna 
was  the  father  of  Lee  M.  Kenna.  a  Charleston 
attorney:  and  Nancy  Kenna  Ivlson,  who  now 
lives  In  Connecticut. 

Another  son.  the  late  Edward  B.  Kenna. 
who  died  at  the  age  of  32,  was  listed  as  editor 
of  the  Gazette  in  R.  L.  Polk  &  Oo.'s  "Charles- 
ton Directory"  of  1911.  Edward's  only  child 
is  Capt.  William  E.  Kenna,  U.S.  Navy  retired, 
who  now  lives  In  Connecticut,  also. 

1%e  third  son,  the  late  Arthur  Kenna,  waa 
a  Charleston  photographer,  who  had  five 
children.     They  are  Mrs.  Gertrude  Kenna 


Thomas  of  Pittsburgh;  Mrs.  Lou|s  K.  Hen- 
derson of  St.  Albans;  Mrs.  Ann  Kenna  Moore 
of  Vienna.  Wood  County:  Alexander  P. 
Kenna  of  St.  Albans;  and  John  E.  Kenna.  IH, 
of  Charleston. 

The  fourth  son  of  Senator  Kenna  was  the 
late  John  E.  (Jack)  Kenna,  II,  who  was  a 
salesman  and  pitched  semlpro  baseball  for 
the  old  Charleston  Senators.  He  never  mar- 
ried. 

Senator  Kenna's  only  daughter  by  his  sec- 
ond wife  was  the  late  Mary  Kenna  Elklns. 
who  married  Blaine,  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  Stephen  Benton  Elklns.  Their  only 
child  is  Stephen  Blaine  Elklns,  a  Washington 
real  estate  developer. 

West  Virginia  still  is  honoring  the  name  of 
Senator  John  Edward  Kenna.  Kenna,  Jack- 
son County,  is  named  after  him,  as  Is  Kenna 
homes  In  South  Charleston.  And,  one  of  the 
new  elementary  schools  that  will  be  built  In 
Kanawha  County  under  the  most  recent 
bond  issue,  will  be  the  John  Ekiward  Kenna 
School  In  North  Charleston, 


Honolnlu  Dedaratioii  Rices  Abore 
Militarism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALIFOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tyi^cal  of 
many  editorials  I  have  read  is  one  In  the 
Sacramento  Bee  which  found  the  Hono- 
lulu declaration  'heartening"  in  its 
avowal : 

The  war  for  the  hearts  of  the  people  is 
more  than  a  military  tactic — 

The  paper  quotes  the  declaration — 
It  is  a  moral  principle.     For  thla  we  shall 
strive  as  we  flght  to  bring  about  a  true  social 
revolution. 

The  paper  believes : 

If  the  new  domestic  Improvement  and 
stability  offensive  of  the  Honoltilu  declara- 
tion is  translated  Into  reality  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  will  obtain  the  greatest 
possible  stake  in  resisting  conunvmism  and 
defending  freedom. 

TTie  newspaper  adds  that — 

It  Is  most  welcome  that  President  Johnson 
has  determined  to  export  a  measure  of  the 
Great  Society  to  this  and  other  southeast 
Asian  nations.  This  export  may  well  equal 
100.000  more  American  troops. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  the 
Honolulu  declaration,  I  commend  this 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
lea«:ues.  The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Feb.  II, 
1966] 

HoNOLtn,xr   Declaration    Rises    Above 

MnjTABISM 

The  Honolulu  Declaration  Issued  In  the 
form  of  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  as  a  result  of 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  visit  to  Hawaii 
contains  one  very  welcome  new  emphasis. 

While  L.B.J.  and  South  Vietnamese  heads 
of  state  declared  their  determination  to  per- 
severe In  military  resistance  to  the  Vletcong, 
there  was  nothing  said  about  expanding  the 
war.  Instead  there  was  a  pledge  to  expand 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms. 

Said  the  declaration: 
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"Tbe  war  for  the  hearts  of  the  people  la 
more  than  a  military  tactic.  It  U  a  moral 
principle.  For  thla  we-  ehall  atrlve  as  we 
fight  to  bring  about  a  true  social  revolution. " 

How  heartening  It  Is  to  witness  America 
remembering  Its  revolutionary  origin  and 
pledging  to  use  this  heritage  as  a  weapon  In 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  signatories  of  the 
Hawaiian  declaration  promised  that  both  na- 
tions would  undertake  to  give  "full  support" 
to  political  and  social  reforms  and  "special 
support"  In  helping  to  stabilize  the  economy 
and  Increase  the  food  supply  for  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Real  substance  has  been  given  to  these 
pledges  by  the  swift  dispatch  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent HtTBixT  H.  HuKPHUCT  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Orvllle  Preem&n  along  with  Am- 
bassador at  Large  W.  Averell  Haniman  to 
South  Vietnam  a»  well  as  to  other  Asian 
nations. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  which 
has  dogged  the  defenders  ot  South  Vietnam- 
ese Independence  has  been  the  unreet  of  the 
people.  Millions  oif  Sotrth  Vletnainxese  have 
maintained  an  attitude  of  neutrality  toward 
the  war.  This  fact  has  made  It  possible  for 
the  aggressors  to  find  refuge  and  stistenance 
among  the  people  and  often  to  oonce&l  their 
Identity.  Some  of  this  neutrality  has  arisen 
becauce  the  people  have  been  caught  in  a 
squeeze  between  the  warring  forces. 

In  some  measure,  however,  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  remained  unallned  because 
their  standard  of  living  has  been  so  low 
many  of  them  are  not  certain  their  lot  would 
be  any  worse  under  the  Communists.  Ten 
different  governments  In  10  years  have 
caused  political  Instability  and  confusion 
which  aids  the  liggressors. 

If  the  new  dotnestlc  Improvement  and 
stability  offensive  of  the  Honolulu  Declara- 
tion Is  translated  Into  reality  the  South  Viet- 
namese people  will  obtain  the  greatest  pos- 
sible stake  In  resisting  communism  and  de- 
fending freedom.  It  Is  moat  welcome  that 
L3.J.  has  determined  to  export  a  measure  ot 
the  Great  Society  to  this  and  other  southecut 
Asian  nations.  This  export  may  well  eqiuU 
100,000  more  American  troops. 


EstonuB  People  Remembered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

oy  ifxw  ToaK 

D»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  the  appropriate  days.  Members  of 
this  Chamber  Join  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans throughout  thojiorld  In  remember- 
ing that  millions  of  persons  In  countries 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  live  their  dally 
Uvea  subjected  to  Soviet  Imperialism. 
It  Is  well  that  we  vocally  remember, 
thereby  keeping  alive  even  a  faint  hope 
that  someday  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe  may  Join  the  international  com- 
munity as  free  and  Independent  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  nations. 

I  rise  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  greatness  of  the  Estonian 
people,  and  to  recall  that  48  years  ago 
these  proud  people  declared  themselves 
Independent.  "ITiey  then  reestablished 
their  national  Independence  which  they 
had  l06t  in  the  course  of  imperialist  Rus- 
sian expansion  to  the  west.  But  the 
Estonian  people  were  able  to  enjoy  their 
freedom  for  merely  two  decades.  The 
new   masters  of  Russia — the   Commu- 


nists— with  their  Red  army — overran 
and  occupied  the  coimtry  during  World 
War  n.  That  these  traditionally  free 
people  are  not  free  today  is  one  of  the 
great  tragedies  of  our  times. 

Since  World  War  n  began,  approxi- 
mately 55  former  colonies  representing 
about  1.5  biUion  people  have  gained  their 
independence,  these  peoples  constituting 
about  one-third  of  those  living  today,  are 
free.  In  many  more  cases,  western  co- 
lonial powers  helped  and  nurtured  their 
colonies  toward  responsible  independ- 
ence. What  we  in  the  West  and  most  of 
the  newly  independent  countries  fail  to 
realize  is  that  during  this  same  period 
of  time,  not  a  single  colony  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  become  an  Independent  state. 
In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  expanded  their 
empire  where  they  have  been  able,  and 
have  brutally  repressed  those  under 
their  yoke  who  hJave  sought  to  attain 
their  freedom. 

Yet  it  is  the  Soviets,  employing  the 
Marxist  dialectic,  who  have  branded  the 
Western  nations  as  the  colonial  powers, 
when  in  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  lies  the  largest  colonial 
empire  the  world  has  ever  seen  and  suf- 
fered with.  We  ought  to  recognize  the 
spurious  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics for  exactly  what  it  is:  a  colonial 
empire  which  makes  a  mockery  of  sov- 
ereignty, freedom,  human  Justice,  and 
social  conditions. 

We  shall  not  let  ourselves  be  fooled 
by  the  Russian  propaganda  agencies. 
Life  in  this  "worker's  paradise"  Is  diffl- 
cult,  as  the  Estonians  watch  their  where- 
withal being  shipped  out  of  their  coun- 
try; as  they  watch  their  women  and 
children  being  forced  to  work  hard  and 
long  hours  and  days  for  no  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  nation's  standard  of  living; 
as  they  crave  the  amenities  of  life,  es- 
pecially clothing,  only  to  be  told,  "per- 
haps next  year";  as  the  majority  of  Es- 
tonians outside  the  major  cities  live  in 
substandard  housing,  many  of  these 
units  having  only  outside  plumbing;  as 
wages  rarely  rise,  and  almost  never  faster 
than  the  cost  of  living.  It  is  a  sorry  life, 
but  it  should  not  surprise  as  to  see  this. 
The  millions  of  people  in  the  captive  na- 
tions learned  a  long  time  ago  that  the 
true  nature  of  Russian  socialism  is  some- 
what less  than  colonir.l  poverty. 

We  are  not  deceived.  We  shall  not  for- 
get. The  Estonian  people  have  our  faith, 
our  trust,  and  the  everlasting  hope  for  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 


Tribate  to  the  Air  National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   UARTLAtTD 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  have  read  a  great  deal  recently  about 
the  contributions  beingVaiade  by  mem- 
bers of  our  armed  services,  the  work  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  "Hie  part- 
time  military   men   who   compose   the 


Guard  have  been  providing  full-time  as- 
sistance to  the  Military  Airlift  Command 
and  assuming  an  increasing  share  of  re- 
sponsibility for  our  total  military  airlift 
program. 

Last  year  the  "weekend  warriors"  of 
the  Air  National  Guard  played  an  uji- 
precedented  role  both  in  hauling  tormage 
to  EJurope  and  in  helping  to  speed  the 
movement  of  men  and  materiel  to  south- 
east Asia.  In  1965  the  26  Air  National 
Guard  heavy  transport  squardons  car- 
ried approximately  25  percent  of  the 
total  cargo  tonnage  delivered  to  Europe 
by  the  Military  Airlift  Command.  In 
recent  months,  Guard  aircraft  have  pro- 
vided a  significant  additional  capability 
to  enable  the  Miliary  Airlift  Command  to 
reduce  the  backlog  of  military  cargo  in 
stateside  terminals. 

So  that  the  splendid  service  of  these 
civilian  airmen  may  be  more  widely  rec- 
ognized, I  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  January  issue  of 
the  National  Guardsman  magazine: 

Tht   Aa    OxTAair's    Aiklift — ANTWHEax, 

Anttime 

(By  MaJ.  Corb  Sarchet) 

(NoTK. — Air  Guard  transports  serve  the 
Nation  three  ways:  flying  cargo  hauls,  troop 
airlift,  and  aeromedlcal  evacuation  flights. 
While  In  a  training  status,  Its  fleet  of  212 
ocean-spanning  aircraft  has  flown  more  than 
27,500  tons  of  cargo  overseas  for  the  Military 
Aircraft  Command,  demonstrating  Its  "ready 
now"  status.  Its  1.122  experienced  pilots  ate 
a  significant  asset  for  a  pilot-short  Air  Force, 
Its  planes  one-third  of  the  MAC  fleet. 

In  nearly  5  years  since  Its  beginning,  It  ha.-? 
flown  more  than  34  million  miles,  carried 
260,000  passengers,  and  hauled  nearly  52,000 
tons  of  cargo  for  the  National  Guard  and 
MAC  combined,  and  with  a  safety  rate  better 
than  that  of  MAC.  Its  planes  could  move  the 
men  of  one  Infantry  division  In  one  "lift". 
The  Air  Guard  MAC  fleet  Is  truly  a  "go  any- 
where, any  time"  force  In  being  that  pro- 
vides the  Air  Force  that  added  "go  power" 
when  the  going  gets  rough.) 

Now  5  years  old,  the  Air  National  Guard's 
heavy  transport  force  plays  a  significant  role 
In  the  Nation's  airlift  picture. 

As  part  of  "training"  activities.  Air  Guard 
transports  carry  thousands  of  tons  of  vital 
military  cargo  to  points  all  over  the  World — 
tonnage  which  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  the  already  heavily-committed 
craft  of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  (ex- 
Military  Air  Trnnsport  Service)  or  farmed 
out  to  commercial  carriers. 

Air  Guard  transport  crews  also  voluntarily 
have  flown  hundreds  of  "special"  missions 
above  their  normal  training  requirements 
whenever  MAC  has  become  hard  pressed,  and 
cargo  and  passengers  stack  up  at  MAC'S 
terminals. 

Air  Guard  transports  also  answer  the  call 
when  special  airlift  projects  arise  for  which 
MAC'S  Regtilars  can't  be  spared  from  their 
primary  tasks.  Such  a  case  Is  the  Just-con- 
cluded "Christmas  Star"  In  which  70  Air 
Guard  transport  crews  took  time  off  from 
their  civilian  jobs  and  families  to  fly  406  tons 
of  Christmas  packages,  gifts,  and  mall  from 
an  appreciative  Nation  to  Its  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam. 

MAC  couldn't  handle  the  cargo — It  was 
stretched  tight  already,  supporting  the 
southeast  Ada  effort.  In  fact.  It  used  the 
opportunity  to  ship  139  tons  of  military 
cargo  to  Vietnam  aboard  the  Air  Guard  trans- 
ports along  with  the  Christmas  gifts. 

Ironically,  It  was  at  this  very  time  of  the 
greatest  need  for  airlift,  and  amidst  greatly 
Increased  use  by  MAC  of  the  Air  Guard  capa- 
bility to  help  carry  the  growing  cargo  re- 
quirements,  that  announcement  was  made 
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that  three  of  the  Air  Guard's  C-97  and  C-121 
Transport  Squadrons  were  scheduled  to  be 
eliminated  by  October  1966,  thereby  reduc- 
ing that  strategic  airlift  capability. 

The  Air  Guard's  heavy  transport  fleet  has 
grown  from  an  Initial  47  C-97  Stratocrulsers 
received  In  January  1960,  to  today's  power- 
ful force  of  159  C-97  and  53  C-121  Super- 
Constellation  aircraft. 

This  fleet,  by  the  end  of  1965.  was  sched- 
uled to  have  logged  more  than  450,000  flying 
hours  and  37  million  miles  flown  since  1960 
with  a  ijear-perfect  safety  record — a  record 
consistently  better  than  MAC's  overall  per- 
formance. 

More  than  55,000  tons  of  cargo  and  270,000 
passengers  will  have  been  carried  for  MAC 
and  the  National  Guard.  During  the  past 
fiscal  year.  Air  Guard  transports  fiew  1.469 
overwater  flights  which  carried  11,388  tons  of 
cargo  for  MAC — a  significant  byproduct  of 
training. 

Monthly,  MAC  can  ship  an  average  of  16 
tons  of  cargo  or  160  passengers  on  each  of 
120  overwater  training  flights  of  Air  Guard 
transports.  That's  8  tons  or  80  passen- 
gers per  plane  going  overseas,  and  the  same 
amount  coming  back. 

Scne  20,348  tons  of  cargo  were  carried  by 
Air  Guard  transports  for  MAC  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  when  the  compilation  of  sepa- 
rate records  began,  to  July  1,  1965.  Indica- 
tions were  that  by  the  end  of  1965.  the  Air 
Guard  would  have  boosted  this  to  27,500 
tons — an  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
Nation's  cost-reduction  program  by  making 
each  training  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 

ETurlng  December,  In  addition  to  the 
"Christmas  Star"  flights,  and  despite  the 
Christmas  holiday  "luU,"  Air  Guard  trans- 
ports were  scheduled  to  fly  109  overseas  mis- 
sions. On  each  of  8  days,  more  than  30  Air 
Guard  transports  were  winging  across  an 
ocean  on  a  normal  training  flight  and  carry- 
ing cargo  for  MAC  while  accomplishing  their 
normal  training  r^ulrements. 

Besides  being  operational  In  the  two  areas 
of  cargo  and  passenger  carry,  since  August  1, 
1964,  the  Air  Guard  transports  have  been  fly- 
ing an  average  of  22  aeromedlcal  evacuation 
missions  a  month  to  supplement  the  regu- 
lar MAC  aeromedlcal  system,  hard  pressed  by 
demands  of  the  southeast  Asls  effort. 

These  flights  travel  domestic  routes  and 
overwater  routes  to  Alaska,  Bermoda,  Cuba, 
Newfoundland,  Panama,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
By  December  11,  these  Air  Guard  transports 
had  carried  more  than  3,948  patients  and 
passengers  some  308,700  miles — about  15  per- 
cent of  the  MAC  aeromedlcpl  evacuation 
effort. 

AIRLIFT   POWER   PROVEN 

In  support  of  the  annual  field  training  of 
Army  and  Air  Guardsmen  and  Army  reserv- 
ists the  past  2  years,  the  Air  Guard  has  ex- 
cellently shown  its  troop-carrying  potential 
during  the  "Ouardlllt"  mobility  exercises. 
More  than  30,000  troops  were  airlifted  last 
summer  In  "Guardllft  11"  when  Air  Guard 
transports  flew  2.2  million  miles — tHe  equiva- 
lent of  five  round  trips  to  the  moon.  These 
flights  were  conducted  as  part  of  normal  air- 
crew qualification  training  and  were  not  part 
of  the  MAC  missions. 

Thus  the  Air  Guard  has  demonstrated  Its 
tremendous  triple-threat  strategic  airlift 
power  In  performance  of  cargo  and  passenger 
lift  and  aeromedlcal  evacuation  flights. 

The  Air  Guard  fleet  represents  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  MAC  airframes.  Active  and 
Reserve. 

This  force  gives  the  Nation  a  flexible  re- 
sponse to  strategic  airlift  needs.  It  has 
enough  airframes  to  send  cargo  Into  many 
widely  scattered  troubled  areas,  with  cargo 
dispersed  among  different  tilrcraft  so  that  an 
aircraft  loss  would  not  be  as  drastic  as  that 
of  combat  losses  of  the  larger  C-6A  aircraft 
planned  for  production  4  years  from  now. 

Cost  of  operating  an  average  Air  Guard 
transport  squadron  ls,92.0  million  a  year;  or. 


to  put  It  another  way,  the  expected  $35  mil- 
lion per  plane  cost  of  the  yet  to  be  built 
C-5A  would  operate  an  Air  Guard  tran^>ort 
squadron  for  more  than  10  years. 

Today,  these  Air  Guard  MAC  transports 
have  the  capability  of  alrUftlng  either  2,120 
tons  of  cargo  or  more  than  16,000  troops  at 
one  time.  That's  enough  airlift  to  move  the 
personnel  of  one  Infantry  division. 

That's  MAC'S  "bonus  air  fleet." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MIHNE60TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Al  Mcin- 
tosh of  the  Luverne  (Miim.)  Rock 
County  Star-Herald  wrote  an  interesting 
editorial  the  other  day  dealing  with 
school  administrators'  reactions  to  the 
new  primary-secondary  education  law. 
Al's  conclusion: 

This  is  the  penalty  all  of  us  pay  for  a 
rubberstamp  Congress  that  abdicated  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  citizenry. 

Perhaps  a  full  reading  of  the  editorial 
will  help  to  explain  why,  and  I  place  it 
in  today's  Record: 

Driving   the  Educators   to   St.   Peter 

We  predict  that  the  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion is  going  to  drive  a  lot  of  our  school 
superintendents  to  any  early  grave,  from 
overwork  and  overworry.  If  not  to  an  early 
grave  there  certainly  will  be  a  mass  exodus 
to  the  St.  Peter  mental  hospital's  "violent 
ward." 

We're  Ulklng  about  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10.  It  was  silly  and  hastily  conceived  by 
an  overheated  Congress  from  a  momentary 
dark-of-the-room  romance  without  heeding 
the  words  of  caution  from  the  "premarital" 
advisers,  the  professionals. 

No  educator  or  any  professional  associa- 
tion was  consulted. 

The  "get"  of  that  momentary  romance  has 
turned  into  something  not  beautiful  like  its 
announced  alms  but  a  hideous  Mongolian 
Idiot.  The  unworkable.  Inequitable,  phasee 
of  the  law  are  driving  schoolmen  crazy. 

The  one  thing  certain  Is  that  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  are  going  to  be  shoveled 
out  like  so  many  millions  of  hushels  of  wheat 
on  the  ground — from  lack  of  proper  planning. 

The  Luverne  School  Board  Is  doubling  the 
frequency  of  its  meetings.  All  because  of  the 
extra  time-consuming  hours  spent  trying  to 
wrestle  with  project  planning  under  title  I. 

One  prominent  southwestern  educator  (not 
from  Rock  Coxmty)  told  us  this  In  a  long- 
distance conversation. 

"It  is  the  most  frustrating  thing  in  the 
world,"  he  said. 

He  sighed  a  minute  and  then  said  "I  don't 
like  to  use  this  language  but  It  makes  me 
damn  mad." 

The  Redwood  Palls  Gazette  recently 
queried  20  school  superintendents  on  their 
plans  and  progress. 

"We  Just  keep  holding  meetings,"  said  one 
official. 

"It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  exaggerate  my 
disappointment  with  the  administration  of 
P»ubllc  Law  89-10,"  a  superintendent  com- 
mented. 

There  was  total  agreement  by  the  educa- 
tors on  one  thing — that  the  redtape,  reports, 
rules,  regulations.  Interpretations,  and  mis- 
interpretations are  overwhelming. 

"This  thing  Is  putting  school  boards  end 


superintendents  behind  the  eight  ball  like 
nothing  before  ever  did,"  another  educator 
told  the  Redwood  Falls  newspaper. 

In  the  meantime  the  educators  are  like 
blind  men  on  a  rubber  raft  trying  to  skirt  the 
perilous  rapids  and  rocks  erf  the  Snake  feiver. 

The  danger  of  it  all  is  that  In  order  to  get 
some  of  that  Washington  "free  money"  some 
schools  will  saddle  themselves  with  costly, 
poorly  planned  projects  that  will  add  to  the 
burden  of  the  local  taxpayers  forever. 

This  Is  the  penalty  all  of  us  pay  for  a  rub- 
berstamp Congress  that  abdicated  Its  respon- 
sibilities to  the  citizenry.  It  yielded  its 
commonsense  and  moral  principles  because 
of  political  backbreaklng  tacUcs  of  the 
"social  planners." 


Survey  of  the  Atlantic  Alliaoce  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  Great  Decisions 
Series 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
excellent  traditions  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  is  the  yearly  series  of  articles 
published  in  its  Sunday  editorial  section 
on  the  "Great  Decisions"  confronting 
the  Nation.  Last  Simday,  February  20, 
the  future  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  was 
the  subject  of  this  series. 

Eric  Waldman,  professor  of  political 
science  and  director  of  the  Institute  of 
German  Affairs  at  Marguette  University 
in  Milwaukee,  contributed  a  succinct  yet 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  political 
and  military  problems  of  NATO.  Pro- 
fessor Waldman  is  a  leading  expert  on 
this  subject. 

In  the  other  article,  I  outlined  my  view 
of  a  hopeful  trend  in  the  Atlantic  alliance 
on  matters  involving  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, trade,  aid,  and  international  mone- 
tary reform. 

I  include  the  articles  hereafter: 
Great  Decisions,  1966:  Western  Europe  and 

THE    Untted     States — H>tmop«     Weathers 

Tempests — Brighter  Skies  Predicted 

(Note. — The  two  articles  below  relate  to 
the  third  week's  topic  In  the  Great  Decisions 
series,  which  poses  the  question :  "End  of  the 
AUantlc  Alliance?") 

(By  Representative  Hekrt  S.  Rxusa) 
Crisis  Is  tHe  normal  state  of  affaji  for  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  Prophets  of  doom  saw 
the  end  coming  when  President  de  Gaulle 
blocked  Great  Britain's  entry  into  the  Com- 
mon Market  In  January  1963;  when  the  mul- 
tilateral nuclear  force  (MLF)  proposal  was 
sunk  almost  without  trace  at  the  end  of  1964; 
when  the  Common  Market  went  Into  shock 
a  year  ago.  The  glorious  alliance,  the  grand 
design,  and  the  free  world  community  have 
all  been  pronounced  dead.  My  reaction  Is 
like  that  of  Mark  Twain  when  reports  of  his 
death  were  brought  to  him. '  The  reports 
seem  greatly  exaggerated. 

If  the  United  States  can  take  Its  eyes  off 
the  cobra  stare  fixation  of  southeast  Asia 
long  enough  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  re- 
building the  Atlantic  community,  the  happy 
Marshtm  plan  days  of  unity  can  be  here 
again. 

Today  I  see  some  brighter  colors  across 
the  whole  spectnmi  of  transatlantic  coopera- 
tion In  economic,  political  and  military  mat- 
ters: 
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I.  An  outfraxd -looking  Common  Market: 
The  United  States  from  the  beginning  sup- 
ported the  continental  Common  Market  on 
the  premise  that  It  could  be  widened  to  in- 
clude all  of  Western  Buropw:  that  It  would 
pursue  outward-looking,  rather  than  narrow 
nationalistic  poUclee;  that  the  economic 
prosperity  which  It  engendered  could  spin 
•ff  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

We  placed  particular  reliance  on  two  sup- 
ranational aspects.  The  Common  Market 
eommlsslon,  an  International  body  with  the 
sole  power  of  Initiating  common  action,  and 
the  end  of  the  system  of  one  member  veto, 
taking  effect  this  year,  by  which  one  dog  In 
the  manger  Common  Market  member  could 
drag  the  others  down  to  Its  level. 

President  de  Gaulle  announced  some  time 
*go  that  he  wsis  out  to  wreck  both  these  pro- 
visions. But  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
cleared  from  the  meeting  of  the  Common 
Market  ministers  at  Luxembourg  late  last 
month,  the  Ave — Germany.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Belgium  and  Luxembourg — stood  fast. 
If  they  continue  to  stick  to  their  guns,  a 
Oommoa  Market  which  will  be  outward 
looking,  and  which  others  can  join,  again 
becomes  a  hopeful  possibility. 

FATMXNTB    OAP     BBXtNKS 

3.  World  trade:  The  Common  Market 
erUls  cast  a  pall  over  the  Kennedy  round  ne- 
gotiations at  Geneva,  which  have  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June  1967.  The  American  position, 
as  set  forth  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1062,  Is  to  achieve  a  significant  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  on  a  multilateral  basis.  Had 
France  succeeded  In  bending  the  Coinmon 
Market  to  its  will,  the  chance  (a  meaningful 
negotiations  would  have  dwindled. 

Now  we  need  to  press  full  speed  ahead  with 
Kennedy  round  negotiations.  Our  first  line 
of  attack  should  b«  to  attempt  an  across-the- 
board  negotiation  with  all  of  the  65  negotiat- 
ing countries,  which  between  them  account 
for  83  percent  of  world  trade. 

But  If  Prance  should  become  Intransigent, 
we  mujst  not  let  the  entire  fiegotlatlon  fall 
because  of  It,  As  an  altemaUve  fallback 
position,  we  should  make  clear  our  readiness 
to  negotiate  with  the  other  64  countries,  ac- 
counting for  77  percent  of  world  trade.  An 
intransigent  France  should  be  denied  the 
moet-favored-natlon  treatment  benefits  of 
such  a  resulting  66-natlon  trade  liberaliza- 
tion agreement. 

Incidentally,  discreet  rattling  of  this  "sec- 
ret weapon"  would  itself  be  the  best  guaran- 
tee of  a  more  cooperative  France  at  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

3,  International  monetary  reform:  The 
historian  will  record  with  regret  that  the 
United  States  did  not  move  vigorously  In  the 
early  sixties  to  bring  its  International  pay- 
ments Into  rough  balance,  and  to  embark 
upon  a  long  overdue  reform  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system. 

For  years  we  allowed  our  payments  deficit 
to  hover  around  the  93  billion  mark,  and  we 
proceeded  to  lose  gold — and  control  over  our 
domestic  economy — In  the  procees.  Worse, 
because  our  payments  were  still  badly  out  of 
balance,  the  coxintrles  of  Exirope  were  not 
ready  to  undertake  monetary  reform. 

In  1966  we  have  done  much  better.  Our 
payments  deficit  Is  down  to  some  (1.3  bil- 
lion. And  early  this  month  we  tabled  be- 
fore the  Group  of  10 — the  leading  financial 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community — our  pro- 
posal to  create  a  composite  reserve  unit 
which  can,  to  some  extent,  supplement  gold 
and  the  doUar  as  the  free  world's  monetary 
mechanism.  Tliere  is  much  negotiating  still 
to  do  before  agreement  Is  reached.  But  at 
least  we  have  started. 

4.  Development  aid:  While  the  Atlantic 
countries  have  been  growing  richer  every 
year,  the  developing  nations  of  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America  are  making  little  progress, 
and  in  many  cases  are  growing  |x>orer. 

Recently  hopeful  ttgna  have  appeared  that 
the  developed  world  Is  recognizing  its  Joint 


responsibility  toward  the  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  House  of  Representatives  this  month 
passed  the  bill  to  set  up  an  A^Wn  Develop- 
ment Bank,  in  which  the  19  developing  coun- 
tries of  Asia  will  Join  with  the  Atlantic 
countries  to  provide  long-term  economic  aid 
to  Asia. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States.  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
nine  other  European  countries  have  made 
generous  contributions.  France  alone  Is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

Together  with  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  for  Latin  America,  and  with 
the  new  African  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  can  channel  help 
on  a  multilateral  basis  to  where  It  Is  des- 
perately needed. 

6.  Military  security:  France's  removal  of 
most  of  her  military  power  from  NATO  com- 
mand, and  her  insistence  on  a  separate  nu- 
clear striking  force,  have  damaged  the  NATO 
structure.  But  the  central  idea  of  one  for 
all  and  all  for  one  In  the  military  defense  of 
Europe  remains.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  to 
be  persuaded  to  act  with  restraint,  and  If  a 
beginning  to  discussions  for  German  unifica- 
tion and  a  more  humane  order  in  middle 
Europe  is  sought,  most  leaders  realize,  the 
West  must  stick  together. 

Prance  may.  If  she  wishes,  insist  that  the 
United  States  remove  her  European  supply 
line  from  France's  soil.  If  she  did.  we  could 
set  up  more  direct  supply  lines  to  our  troops 
in  Germany  through  north  European  ports. 
Incidentally  achieving  some  savings  on  our 
balance-of-payments  expenditures.  Life 
could  still  go  on. 

UPCmAOING   THK   OCCD 

If  President  de  Gaulle  wants  NATO  head- 
quarters removed  from  France,  there  are 
other  places  In  Europe  where  it  could  be  In- 
stalled. And  Secretary  McNamara's  proposal 
for  a  continuous  consiiltatlve  procedure  on 
nuclear  arms  for  the  NATO  aUlance  seems  a 
far  more  satisfactory  approach  than  the  ill- 
fated  multilateral  nuclear  force,  which 
aroused  apprehension  of  a  possible  German 
finger  on  the  nuclear  trigger. 

6.  Improved  institutions:  AttempU  over 
the  years  since  NATO  was  formed  in  1949 
to  put  political  and  economic  flesh  on  its 
military  bones  have  been  unsuccessful.  But 
th:'e  Is  another  organization  in  being 
w  iiih,  with  a  little  beefing  up.  could  pro- 
vide a  truly  dynamic  Institution  for  Atlantic 
cooperation.  This  Is  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
created  In  1961. 

OECD'B  purpose  Is  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment without  Inflation  In  Its  member  coun- 
tries, to  contribute  to  the  economic  expan- 
sion of  developing  countries,  and  to  expand 
world  trade  on  a  multilateral,  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  Its  members  Include  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  almoet  all  the  European 
countries  including  the  neutrals,  and  Ja- 
pan— generally,  the  advanced  countries  of 
the  free  world. 

The  trouble  U  that  the  OECD  today  lacks 
the  prestige  and  the  Independence  to  initiate 
common  solutions  for  the  free  world's  prob- 
lems of  trade,  aid,  payments,  and  economic 
growth.  Its  decisionmaking  body,  the  coun- 
cil, only  Infrequently  holds  meetings  at 
which  its  members  are  represented  by  high 
ranking,  ministerial  level  officials.  And  It 
lacks  a  genuine  executive  agency,  such  as  the 
Common  Market's  commission,  as  well  as  a 
consultative  legislative  assembly. 

President  Johnson  could  give  Atlantic  co- 
operation a  forward  surge  by  calling  for  a 
three  point  upgrading  of  the  OECD;  perma- 
nent ministerial  level  representation  on  Its 
council;  an  Independent  executive  commis- 
sion, perhaps  of  five  "wise  men."  to  Initiate 
proposals  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
council;  and  a  parliamentary  assembly  of 
legislators  drawn  from  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  member  nations  to  debate  and  make 


recommendations  concerning  the  central 
business  of  the  OECD. 

NATO's  JiAJTEsa:   Diacnosss  Differ 
(By  Eric  Waldman) 

The  well-publicized  troubles  of  the  West- 
ern defense  alliance  have  given  some  sup- 
port to  the  view  that  "NATO  Is  dead" — or 
at  least  In  Its  terminal  Illness.  According  to 
this  Une  of  thought,  the  crisis  in  the  North 
Atlantic  TYeaty  Organization  does  not  In- 
volve mere  organizational  difficulties  or  dif- 
ferences of  strategic  opinion,  but  is  the  sign 
of  an  ir^versible  disintegration  process. 
Therefore,  in  1969  when  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  expires,  the  alliance  formed  17  years 
ago  to  build  a  powerful  collective  deterrent 
against  further  Soviet  exptanslon  In  Europe 
will  actually  cc»ne  to  an  end. 

These  pessimistic  views  about  the  future 
of  NATO  call  for  an  examination  of  some 
of  the  major  factors  which  brought  on  the 
current  crisis. 

One  of  the  most  Important  points  at  Issue 
Is  the  question  of  the  continuing  need  for 
an  Atlantic  collective  security  system.  Some 
observers  feel  that  NATO  has  outlived  Its 
usefulness  because  of  the  fundamental 
changes  In  Soviet  foreign  policy  toward  the 
West. 

COT  sovirr  thaw 

While  the  relatively  hard  Soviet  position 
on  Vietnam  has  clouded  the  picture  some- 
what, those  who  argue  that  NATO  is  obsolete 
point  to  the  restraint  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  exercised  for  some  time  In  dealing  with 
the  Western  Powers  as  proof  of  the  peaceful 
coexistence  policy.  They  believe  that  the 
cold  war  has  ended  with  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions In  Europe  and  that  a  costly  military 
alliance  Is  no  longer  required. 

Exponents  of  this  view  would  see  merit. 
In  fact,  in  a  complete  breakup  of  NATO, 
since  they  feel  It  would  further  accelerate 
finding  solutions  to  some  of  the  still  un- 
solved problenvs  of  European  unity  and  secu- 
rity, such  as  final  treaty  arrangements  be- 
tween the  World  War  n  victors  and 
Germany. 

A  diametrically  opposed  analysis  holds  that 
there  is  no  substantial  change  of  long  range 
Soviet  intentions  and  that  it  was  and  still 
Is  the  strength  of  NATO's  deterrent  power 
which  prevented  the  Soviet  Union  from  pur- 
suing a  more  aggressive  policy  toward  the 
West. 

Champions  of  this  interpretation  of  the 
situation  in  Europe  can  point  at  the  ap- 
proximately 90  Soviet  divisions  stationed  In 
central  and  eastern  Europe,  the  3.000  modem 
tactical  aircraft  ready  for  Immediate  employ- 
ment, and  the  800  medium-range  ballistic 
missiles  equipped  with  nuclear  warheads  and 
pointed  at  West  European  targets  as  strong 
Indications  of  a  continuing  danger  from 
the  East.  It  Is  explained  that  a  decrease  In 
the  deterrent  power  of  NATO,  or  its  com- 
plete disintegration,  would  result  In  a  revival 
of  Soviet  aggressiveness  as  in  the  immediate 
post-World  War  I  era. 

DE  CAUIXE'S  n>EAa 

That  U.a  policjrmakers  give  much  weight 
to  this  view  Is  evident  from  the  continued 
presence  of  more  than  300,000  men  of  the 
American  Armed  Forces  In  Europe.  Includ- 
ing about  230.000  In  West  Germany  and  6,000 
In  Berlin.  This  Is  half  again  as  many  Ameri- 
can troops  as  are  fighting  the  hot  war  thus 
far  in  Vietnam. 

An  entire  complex  of  problems  has  been 
thrust  upon  NATO  by  the  French  chief  of 
state.  President  de  Gaulle's  policies  and 
actions  are  strongly  Influenced  by  the  follow- 
ing concepts: 

-  Hts  notion  of  an  expanding  "European 
Europe  •  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  re- 
quires a  disintegrated  Eastern  Europe,  which 
he  suggests  could  only  become  reality  If 
preceded  by  a  similar  process  In  the  West. 

France  la  destined  to  be  the  leading  con- 
tinental power  and  therefore  British   and 


American  Influence  must  be  curtailed  In 
Europe. 

Germany  must  not  be  p>ermltted  to  share 
In  any  nuclecu-  arrangement  since  this  would 
result  in  strong  Soviet  reaction  detrimental 
to  easing  of  control  In  Eastern  Europe  and 
would  challenge  France's  superiority  on  the 
Continent. 

Since  the  "nation  state"  Is  the  primary 
historical  and  political  unit,  integration,  or 
subordination  as  De  Gaulle  prefers  to  call 
it,  is  contrary  to  a  nation's  interest  and 
has  to  be  opposed.  This  concept  applies 
equally  to  NATO,  to  the  European  Common 
Market  (EEC),  and  to  other  European  or- 
ganizations. 

No  nation  can  indefinitely  rely  on  another 
country's  nuclear  power  for  Its  own  security. 
Prance,  therefore,  must  have  Its  own  force  de 
frappe.  De  Gaulle  realizes  that  the  limited 
FYench  nuclear  potential  (it  Is  estimated  that 
France  may  have  3  percent  of  the  West's 
nuclear  weapon  power  by  1970)  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  nuclear  might  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  therefore  he  insists  on  the  strategic 
concept  of  Unmedlate  massive  retaliation  di- 
rected against  major  cities  as  a  deterrent 
against  aggression.  , 

The  broad  scojje  of  De  Gaulle's  policies 
makes  It  possible  for  many  observers.  Includ- 
ing American  experts  on  ETurope,  to  agree  with 
one  or  more  of  his  views  and  at  the  same  time 
strongly  reject  others. 

The  official  U.S.  view  opposes  De  Gaulle's 
position  and  favors  further  steps  toward 
European  and  Atlantic  military  integration 
as  necessary  for  an  effective  Western  security 
system. 

Washington  appears  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  doubts  expressed  by  Europeans — and  the 
French  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones — that 
the  United  States  would  commit  its  nuclear 
forces  in  the  case  of  a  Soviet  attack  In 
Europe.  Neither  repeated  pledges  made  by 
American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State, 
nor  the  American  forces  sent  to  Europe  in 
past  wars,  have  convinced  all  our  European 
partners  of  our  credibility. 

Nor  do  some  admit  the  futility  of  a  nuclear 
deterrent  of  the  size  France  can  maintain. 

A  French  atomic  strike,  American  strate- 
glste  warn,  would  fail  to  hurt  substantially 
the  Soviet  retaliatory  capability  and  there- 
fore could  only  serve  to  trigger  total  destruc- 
tion to  Its  user. 

The  United  SUtee,  sympathizes  with 
those  NATO  partners,  Including  West 
Germany,  which  want  to  participate  in 
nuclear  decision  making  related  to  the  de- 
fense of  their  own  countries.  The  111  fated 
multilateral  force  (MLF)  was  an  American 
attempt  to  provide  for  this  participation  In 
a  small  fraction  of  the  available  nuclear 
forces  without  giving  up  final  United  States 
control  on  their  employment.  However 
the  scheme  met  with  only  lukewarm  sup- 
port In  Western  Europe  and  bitter  opposi- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  recently 
created  nuclear  planning  committee  may 
prove  a  more  acceptable  means  to  provide 
the  NATO  partners  with  the  status  of  nu- 
clear consultants. 

Recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  up- 
date NATO  strategy  and  to  provide  the 
means  for  a  flexible  response  to  Soviet 
aggression.  The  doctrine  of  massive  retali- 
ation, the  exchange  of  the  most  destructive 
nuclear  weapons  whatever  the  provocation, 
had  lost  its  credibility.  But  the  failure  of 
the  NATO  oountrles,  except  the  United 
States  and  West  Germany,  to  su|>ply  ade- 
quate conventional  forces  has  kept  the 
means  for  flexible  response  below  desired 
levels. 

STRATKIIC     JTJSTIFICATIOK 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  enumerated, 
the  U.S.  administration  clearly  considers  the 
continuation  of  NATO  still  essential  to  Its 
own  and  Western  Europe's  security.  Efforts 
will  continue  to  find  a  basis  of  oo-operatlon 
with  all  NATO  countrlM.  including  France, 


even   though   at   times   it   a]>pears   a   frus- 
trating endeavor. 

The  strategic  view  that  the  nation's 
military  pcdlcy  must  be  based  not  oa  the 
attitude  of  a  potential  opponent  aa  It 
appears  at  the  nu>ment,  but  must  ctai- 
slder  his  capability  (whlob  does  not 
change  so  rapidly) ,  seems  to  be  the 
Justification  for  persist«n;b  Umted  States 
efforts  to  help  NATO  survive  its  recur- 
rent crises. 


The  Spade  and  the  Spear — A  Problem  of 
Conscience 


'  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
about  everyone  in  the  United  States  has 
something  to  say  about  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and  rightly  so,  because  it  involves 
every  American. 

One  of  the  most  inspired  and  enlight- 
ening sermons  on  the  subject  that  I 
have  read  was  deliveded  by  the  Reverand 
William  H.  Hudnut  III,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapo- 
lis, on  February  6,  1966. 

The  logic  and  forcefulness  of  Rev- 
erend Hudnut's  presentation  have  went 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  sum  up 
with  amazing  clarity  the  reasons  that 
America  must  resist  further  Communist 
aggression. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  In  order 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  can  reaa 
this  brilliant  sermon,  I  have  p'^uussion 
for  the  article  to  be  published  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Spade  and  tkc  Spcar — A  Pbobleic  or 
Conscience 

Text:  Neh«nlah  4:  16:  "Half  of  my  serv- 
ants worked  on  construction,  and  half  held 
the  spears,  shields,  bovTS,  and  coats  of  mall." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  read  the  New  Yorker, 
and  If  so,  you  may  be  familiar  with  those 
biting  cartoons  by  Whitney  Darrow  that 
lampoon  much  In  our  way  of  life  that  needs 
to  be  punctured.  Several  years  ag^o.  a  draw- 
ing appeared  depicting  two  clergymen,  one 
a  scrawny  young  neophyte,  the  other  a  wlde- 
glrthed,  double-chinned,  white-haired  elder 
statesman,  obviously  a  resounding  ecclesias- 
tical success. 

They  were  conversing  In  the  latter's  richly 
appointed  study.  The  stinging  caption  un- 
derneath tlie  drawing  refid:  "Meadows.  If  you 
want  to  get  on  In  the  church  as  I  have  done, 
there  are  two  subjects  nevw  to  speak  on: 
one  Is  religion;  the  other  Is  politics." 

This  morning,  at  the  risk  of  not  "getting 
on  In  the  church,"  I  aim  to  disregard  that 
piece  of  advice,  because  bearing  hard  upon 
my  conscience  is  the  exceedingly  i>erplexlng 
matter  of  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
There  is  a  lot  of  confusion  In  our  country 
about  the  war  there,  a  lot  of  soul  searching, 
a  lot  of  agony,  a  lot  of  determination,  a  lot 
of  comment.  Everybody's  concerned  about 
it. 

Everybody's  talking  about  it.  It  is  the 
topic  foremost  In  American  minds.  And  the 
pulpit  has  a  responsibility,  does  It  not,  to 
grapple  with  such  a  question  that  vltaUy 
concerns  church  members?  We  do  not  want 
our  church  to  be  a  place  where  we  Insulate 
ourselves  from  the  world,  do  we?  Our 
church  should  be  a  place  where  we  seek  to 


equip  ourselves  for  ministry  in  the  world, 
for  understanding  of  the  world  which  God 
loves  and  wants  to  save,  and  for  transform- 
ing that  world  by  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  problems  that 
vex  it. 

I  believe  that  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
church,  so  serious  a  problem  as  Vietnam 
should  not  be  Ignored  or  bypassed,  but  dis- 
cussed and  placed,  if  at  all  posislble.  in  the 
context  of  our  Christian  faith. 

So  we  speak,  hopefully  without  arrogance, 
rather  with  humility  and  sincere  concern,  I 
have  no  special  wisdom  to  offer,  only  some 
convictions  to  express.  To  talk  about  mili- 
tary strategy  or  the  politics  of  the  war  would 
not  be  fitting,  because  it  strikes  me  as  rather 
gratuitous  for  a  minister  to  use  his  pulpit  to 
deliver  himself  of  free  advice  upon  matters 
he  is  not  professionally  competent"  to 
handle — although  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
with  him  having  an  opinion  about  them. 
But  It  Is  not  out  of  plsKie  for  the  pulpit  to 
direct  attention  to  certain  ethical  and  moral 
Implications  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
struggle  In  southeast  Asia. 
I 

Any  time  Christians,  either  Individually  or 
collectively,  become  Involved  in  arm^Q  con- 
flict, they  have  a  problem  at  conscience. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  Christian  ethic  of  love 
of  neighbor  enjoins  us  not  to  kill  and  to 
overcome  evil  with  positive  good  will.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  our  Christian 
responsibility  for  our  brother,  our  duty  as 
citizens,  our  Involvement  in  the  problems  of 
the  world,  our  battle.  If  you  will,  against  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

If  we  disavow  armed  conflict,  taking  the 
way  of  nonviolent  reelsttanoe,  our  conscience 
will  be  stricken  by  our  dlsaasoclatlon  from, 
the  struggle  which  may  allow  evil  to  win  a 
victory  by  default;  yet  If  we  participate  in 
that  struggle,  our  conscience  will  be  vexed  by 
our  perception  that  we  have  forsaken  the 
more  ideal  way  of  brotherly  love  that  C^uist 
de;  ires  of  His  followers.  Christ  himself  ap- 
, predated  the  dilemma  In  which  His  disciples 
would  ^>e  placed  when  He  exhorted  thetn  to 
be  "wise  a.''  serpents  and  Innocent  as  doves." 
The  ChrlstL  n  Is  someone  who  learns  to  live 
with  a  bad  conscience  and  understand  the 
interplay  witLln  himself  of  the  serpent,  or 
we  might  better  say.  the  hawk,  and  the  dove, 
which  warfare  Is  projected  onto  the  stage  of 
history  In  the  world  at  large,  resultli^  In 
various  s]>asms  of  civilization  such  as  the 
one  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  flgiire  Nehe- 
nfiah  provides  a  relevant  Biblical  Illustration 
of  this  tension.  Nehemlah.  you  remember, 
was  the  highly  }>laced  Jew  in  the  court  of 
Artaxerxee,  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Persian 
monarch.  Nehemlah  returned  to  Jerusalem 
as  governor  to  rally  his  people  to  the  task 
of  rebuilding  the  city's  walls  which  had  been 
lying  in  ruins  ever  since  Nebuchadnezsar 
destroyed  them  in  586  B.C. 

WhUe  the  construction  was  proceeding, 
Nehemlah's  enemies,  certain  non-Jews, 
gathered  round  the  city,  ridiculing  his  efforts 
and  threatening  to  attack.  Consequently, 
as  a  precaution,  Nehemlah  equipped  his 
workers  with  armor.  "Half  of  my  servants." 
he  wrote  in  his  diary,  "worked  on  construc- 
tion; and  half  held  the  spears,  shields,  bows 
and  coats  of  mall."  Half  were  engaged  in 
peaceful  activity,  the  other  half  were  pre- 
pared to  wage  armed  combat.  Half  were 
trying  to  cement  good  relationships  in  the', 
community,  the  other  half  were  ready  to 
fight  If  the  occasion  demanded.  Half  carried 
tools  of  peace — trowels,  shovels,  wheel- 
barrows, bricks,  and  mortar  the  other  half 
carried  the  instruments  of  destruction — 
swords,  spears,  shields,  bows,  coats  of  mall. 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  tha,t  the 
attack  never  came,  and  eventuaUy  the  walls 
were  finished. 

Do  we  not  have  here  In  the  story  ot 
Nehemlah  a  symbolic  representation  of  the 
two  vantage  points  from  which  Chrlstlank 
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must  view  the  w«r  In  Vietnam,  or  any  other 
conflict  In  which  we  may  become  engaged — 
the  spade  and  the  spear?  The  spade  rep- 
reMnts  the  Biblical  hope  of  a  peaceful  world 
In  which  men  live  together  In  brotherly  love: 
the  Bp>ear  suggests  the  Biblical  awareness  of 
the  reality  of  evil  and  the  obligation  to 
oppose  It.  Perhaps  it  wotUd  be  Lostructlve 
to  examtne  then  In  turn, 
n 

Consider  the  first  the  spade.  In  Scrip- 
ture we  can  find  a  winsome  longing  for  peace 
and  a  stem  command  to  work  for  It.  Isaiah 
envisions  the  day  when  "nations  shall  beat 
their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks."  when  "nations 
■hall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither 
•ball  they  learn  war  anymore"  (3:4) .  Zech- 
arlah  dreams  of  the  day  when  Jerusalem  shall 
not  need  any  walls  to  protect  her  against 
Invasion  (2:4).  The  Book  of  Revelation 
speaks  of  the  healing  of  the  nations  ( 22 : 2 ) . 

But  the  Bible  also  makes  peace  a  present 
Imperative  as  well  as  a  future  hope.  Build 
peace  into  the  structures  of  life,  says  Scrip- 
ture. "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  said 
Christ  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Paul 
appealed  to  the  church  at  Rome:  "Let  us 
pursue  what  makes  for  peace  and  for  mutual 
upbuilding"  (14:19);  and  also,  "do  not  be 
overcome  by  evil  but  overcome  evil  with 
good"  (12:21). 

If  we  take  such  Scriptural  passages  about 
peace  seriously,  and  sincerely  endeavor  to 
subordinate  our  opinions  to  the  Word  of  God 
and  make  ourselves  captive  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  will  we  not  be  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  priority  of  our  witness  as 
Ohrlstians  must  be  given  to  peacemaking; 
and  that  the  Biblical  injunction  to  seek  peace 
provides  our  war -weary  world  with  a  goal, 
whether  accepted  by  all  or  not.  that  chal- 
lenges and  rebukes  the  pride  and  self-Justi- 
flcatlon  of  the  nations  as  they  compete  an- 
tagonistically on  the  stage  of  history?  I 
think  this  implies  at  least  the  following  four 
things: 

1.  Christians  should  deplore  war  as  con- 
trary to  Ood's  Intention  for  His  children. 
War  should  be  clearly  condemned  as  "a 
particular  demonstration  of  the  power  of 
■In  In  this  world  and  a  defiance  of  the 
rlgbteousneas  of  Ood  as  revealed  in  Je«us 
Christ  and  Him  crucified"  (Oxford  Confer- 
ence on  Life  and  Work.  1037).  War  Is  a 
■courge.  said  Lincoln.  "War  Is  stupid  crime, 
(the)  devil's  madness."  wrote  the  Poet 
Robert  Service  "War  Is  cruel  and  you 
cannot  refine  it."  remarked  William  Tecum- 
■«b  Sherman  as  he  marched  Into  Atlanta  In 
18M:  and  later,  he  said,  "war  at  beet  Is  bar- 
barism *  •  *  war  Is  hell  "  And  what  Is  hell, 
but  alienation  from  Ood  and  rejection  of 
love? 

3.  Christians  should  never  lose  their 
capacity  to  care  A  Christian  gentleman  la 
•anuone  who  cares.  Being  Christian  means 
being  able  to  say.  "Your  grief  Is  my  grief. 
Tour  tears  are  my  tears.  Tour  suffering  Is 
my  suffering."  But  unfortunately,  one  at 
war's  first  casualties  Is  almost  always  our 
spiritual  and  ethical  sensitivity. 

War  can  diUl  our  consciences  and  de- 
humanize our  feelings.  Yet  Christianity 
teaches  respect  for  human  life  and  love  of 
neighbor.  It  reoognlzea  that  Ood  has  made 
"of  one  blood  every  nation  of  men  to  live 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth"  (Acts  17:  30) 
and  that  consequently  all  men,  regardless  of 
race,  nation,  social  status  or  ptolltical  per- 
suasion, are  In  some  sense,  children  of  Ood 
and  brothers  to  each  other. 

Christian  faith  says  with  John  Donne:  one 
man's  death  diminishes  us  all.  Therefore,  to 
grow  Insensitive  to  the  taking  of  human  life, 
to  view  with  composure  or  even  with  re- 
joicing, the  large-scale  death  of  other 
human  beings,  to  talk  gUbly  about  bombing 
a  whole  people  "back  Into  the  Stone  Age." 
to  give  way  to  the  frightening,  irrational, 
brutalizing  emotions  of  hatred,  fanaticism. 


belligerence  and  vlndlctiveneas.  Is  to  forsake 
the  practice  of  such  virtues  as  patience, 
steadfastness,  forgiveneea,  forbearance,  and 
compassion,  which  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
demanded  of  His  followers. 

S.  Christians  should,  it  seems  to  me,  ex- 
press to  the  responsible  national  leaders,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Pope  Paul,  their 
desire  that  nothing  be  neglected  that  might 
bring  minds  closer  together,  and  that  no 
favorable  occasion,  however  slight,  be  over- 
looked, to  achieve  a  peaceful,  honorable,  and 
just  solution  of  the  crisis  in  southeast  Asia. 

They  should  welcome  free  and  open  discus- 
sion in  the  public  forum  of  this  vexing  issue, 
and  respect  the  right  of  men  to  disagree 
without  impunglng  their  loyalty.  And  they 
should  worry  not  so  much  about  saving  face 
as  about  doing  what's  right  ar.d  what  the 
strongest  Nation  In  the  world  can  do  to  avoid 
unnecessary  escalation  and  achieve  recon- 
ciliation. 

4.  Christians  should  be  concerned  about 
eradicating  the  causes  of  war  and  planting 
the  roots  of  peace  wherever  possible.  The 
conflict  In  which  we  are  engaged  Is  primarily 
ideological,  not  military;  and  we  will  be 
fighting  it  on  that  front  long  after  some  ac- 
commodation has  been  reached  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Vietnam. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  battle  for  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  men.  It  la  a  battle  for  the 
moral  and  spiritual  rearmament  of  mankind, 
and  it  Is  Incredibly  naive  to  suppose  that 
military  victories  alone  can  win  that  battle. 
So  should  we  not  be  thinking  about  filling 
the  vacuum  that  military  competiton  creates 
with  a  positive  program  of  reconstruction? 

This  means  praying  for  peace  and  for  thoae 
who  suffer  so  terribly  In  southeast  Asia.  It 
means  caring  for  refugees  and  displaced 
persons,  perhaps  by  contributing  to  Church 
World  Service  or  a  similar  agency.  It  means 
supporting  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church 
around  the  world  in  its  ministry  of  healing. 
It  means  uprooting  the  things  that  frustrate 
the  cause  of  peace — things  like  abysmal  pov- 
erty, race  prejudice  injustice,  disease,  illit- 
eracy, and  all  the  rest  of  it.  And  it  means. 
so  far  as  each  one  of  us  as  Individuals  is 
concerned,  trying  to  be  peacemakers. 

So  much  then  for  the  spade.  It  stands 
for  tbe  constructive  acpectB  of  the  humaji 
mind,  the  nonmilltary  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  conflicts  and  misunderstandings  that 
Inevitably  arise  among  people.  It  points 
us  to  the  positive  peace  th*t  lies  beyond  the 
truces  of  military  atnMtegy.  diplomatic 
science,  and  atocnic  stalemate  It  suggests 
the  hope  of  growth  and  regeneration.  It 
symbolizes  the  triumph  of  life  over  death, 
good  over  evil,  light  over  dark,  nnd  peace 
over  war. 

in 

Now  what  about  the  spear,  which,  as  we 
suggested  earlier,  though  a  last  resort,  and 
below  the  spade  on  our  list  of  prlorltlee,  is 
nonetheless  the  second  necessary  vantage 
point  for  understanding  the  Vietnamese 
struggle? 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Nehemlah  de- 
cided to  arm  half  his  men  cmly  after  he  had 
prayed  about  it.  In  that  tense  sltuatian, 
Ood  led  him  to  understand  bl«  responsibility 
to  protect  hu  people  against  possible  attack. 
Which  Is  to  say.  in  a  world  where  men  at- 
tack other  men,  spears  are  necessary  as  well 
as  spades,  and  can  represent  wxne  facet  of 
the  wlU  of  Ood. 

Christian  faith  at  Its  best  Is  reallsUc. 
Christ  taught  In  some  of  His  parables,  like 
the  wheat  and  the  tares.  thM  in  history  there 
will  be  no  simple  triiimpb  of  good  over  evil, 
but  rather  a  struggle  to  the  end  in  which 
CThristlans  must  responsibly  Involve  them- 
selves. 

In  a  fallen  world.  Imperfect,  sinful, 
plagued  by  demonic  powers  that  produce 
division  and  hostility,  beset  by  vaulting  hu- 
man ambitions,  if  you  equip  yourself  only 
with  spadee.  the  men  with  the  spears  may 
destroy  you. 


That  is  why.  in  my  opinion,  a  pacifist 
ethic  of  nonviolent  resistance  to  evil  is  Illu- 
sory and  irrelevant.  Of  coiirse,  genuine 
Christian  pacifism  Is  a  valid  position.  It  rep- 
resents the  perfectlonistlc  Impulse  In  the 
New  Testament  that  serves  as  a  conscience 
for  us  all.  But  it  Is  not  the  final  answer,  be- 
cause there  is  no  guarantee  that  perfect  love 
will  ever  win  a  worldly  victory. 

So  those  who  tell  us  to  stand  by,  to  quit 
playing  policeman  to  the  world,  to  pull  out 
and  come  home,  are  naively  handing  the 
world  over  to  power  and.  Indeed,  assuring 
the  extension  of  the  area  of  conquest,  vio- 
lence, and  suffering. 

Somewhere  tyranny  mu£t  be  resisted,  or  it 
will  continue  to  grow.  Somewhere  the  lust 
for  power  must  be  checked,  or  it  will  produce 
war  and  more  war.  Somewhere  the  rotten 
apple  must  be  found,  or  it  will  Infect  the 
whole  barrel.  Somewhere  the  cancerous  cell 
must  be  tracked  dowrn  and  removed  by  sur- 
gery, or  It  will  destroy  the  whole  body. 

Somewhere  freedom  must  be  defended,  or 
it  will  be  tramped  upon  by  the  boot  of  un- 
conscious power.  Somewhere  the  integrity 
of  a  people  and  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion must  be  protected,  or  a  hungry  bear, 
with  a  nibble  here  and  a  gobble  there,  will  in 
a  matter  of  time  constune  everything. 

So  we  take  our  stand.  Somewhere  we  draw 
a  line.  Most  of  the  debate  right  now  seems 
to  be  whether  or  not  we  have  drawn  It  In  the 
right  place.  But  somewhere  we  draw  a  line. 
and  there  we  make  a  conunitment.  relying 
upon  the  sober  Judgment  of  our  national 
leaders  and  supporting  them  when  the  chips 
are  finally  down.  We  hold  our  spears.  We 
fight,  knowing  that  worse  than  peace  is  dis- 
lionor  and  extension  of  tyranny. 

Not  that  our  hands  are  clean.  Indeed,  they 
are  dirty.  Not  that  the  situation  is  clear  or 
unambiguous.  Not  that  we  are  all  right  and 
the  other  fellow  Is  all  wrong  But  we  will  not 
stand  blithely  by  the  side  of  the  road,  while 
our  neighbor  is  attacked.  We  will  not  fiddle 
while  Saigon  burns.  In  the  name  of  love  of 
neighbor,  we  will  fight  for  his  rights,  after 
all  rational  and  nonviolent  means  of  recon- 
ciling conflicting  feelings  have  been  explored 
and  exhausted.  In  order  to  be  our  brother's 
keeper,  as  the  Old  Testament  has  It.  or  to 
bear  one  another's  bvirdens,  to  tise  a  New 
Testament  phrase,  we  will  do  what  we  Judge 
has  to  be  done  in  the  striiggles  of  history. 
perhaps  remembering  that  line  from  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,  which  reads:  "Your  adver- 
sary the  devil  prowls  around  like  a  roaring 
Hon,  seeking  someone  to  devour.  Resist 
him" 

A  man.  If  he  Is  a  man  and  not  an  animal, 
does  not  ever  want  to  fight,  but  when  those 
things  he  holds  dear  are  threatened,  perhaps 
he  has  to.  When  Henry  Van  Dyke  saw  Au- 
giistus  Salnt-Oaudens'  statue  of  General 
Sherman,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
he  composed  a  bit  of  verse : 

"This   Is   the   soldier   brave   enough    to    tell 
The  glory-dazzled  world  that  'war  Is  hell': 
Lover  of  peace,  he  looks  beyond  the  strife. 
And  rides  through  hell  to  save  his  coun- 
try's life." 

Sometimes  you  have  to  ride  through  hell 
to  save  what  you  love  and  believe  In.  I 
believe  that  riding  through  hell  In  Vietnam 
is  worthy  of  what  we  believe  In  as  Americans 
and  Christians.  I  believe  that  In  today's 
historic  struggle,  after  all  the  ambiguity  has 
been  stripped  away,  there  Is  a  clear  pre- 
ponderance of  right  on  oxir  side,  which  I 
hope  can  be  afllrmed  without  arrogance  or 
self-righteousness,  and  that  those  who  ob- 
scure  It  are  deluding   themselves. 

If  we  cannot  make  a  distinction  here  then 
there  are  no  historical  distinctions  which 
have  any  value.  I  believe  In  a  government  of 
laws  not  men.  I  believe  that  goverrunent 
by  consent  Is  more  Just  than  rule  without 
It.  I  believe  the  Individual  Is  more  valuable 
than  the  state.  I  believe  that  faith  In  God 
Is  better  than  atheism,  and  emancipation  of 
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men  better  than  enslavement.  I  believe  that 
the  perimeter  of  freedom  must  be  defended 
against  the  enctiroachmente  of  tyranny.  I 
believe  South  Vietnam  is  the  zone  of  con- 
tact, as  Senator  Javtts  haa  stated,  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom  of  Asia.  I  believe  the 
fight  there,  now  that  we  are  into  it,  needs 
to  be  waged.  And  I  believe  It  deserves  our 
suppK>rt  until  by  the  grace  of  God  It  has  been 
satisfactorily  concluded. 

The  last  line  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah 
reads:  "Remember  me,  O  my  God.  for  good." 
Tliere  were  probably  some  things  Nehemlah 
did  he  should  not  have  done,  and  unques- 
tionably other  things  he  Ehould  have  done 
that  he  did  not  do.  Without  a  doubt,  he 
had  an  uneasy  conscience.     But  he  tried. 

Taking  spade  and  spear,  he  attempted,  to 
do  the  right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  it.  And 
so  It  Is  with  its  and  our  country.  We  take 
our  stand.  We  do  what  we  ttiink  must  be 
done,  unsettled  conscience  though  It  gives 
lis.  We  try  our  l>est  with  both  spade  and 
spear  to  achieve  under  God  a  just  and  lasting 
Iieace  among  ourselves  and  the  nations  of 
the  world.  And  then  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
knowing  how  Imperfect  we  are,  we  humbly 
and  hopefully  pray:  "Remember  us,  O  God, 
for  good." 


High  Court's  10th  Member — Thurgood 
Marshall 
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or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or    1IAHTT.ANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  as  we  all 
know,  the  post  of  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  is  indeed  a  very  high  and 
Important  one.  It  must,  therefore,  t>e 
filled  only  by  a  lawyer  of  extraordinary 
ability,  one  possessed  not  only  with  the 
mentality  to  think  clearly,  logically,  and 
In  accord  with  established  legal  prin- 
ciples, but  also  must  have  the  faculty  of 
being  able  to  present  argiiments  and 
legal  briefs  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  in  such  a  convincing  man- 
ner as  to  l>e  persuasive. 

As  one  of  the  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  from  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  from  the  great  city  of  Baltimore,  I 
can  perhaps  take  justifiable  pride  In  the 
fact  that  my  city  has,  during  my  time, 
^  furnished  the  Nation  with  three  distin- 
guished lawyers  that  filled  the  office  of 
Solicitor  General.  They  were  Philip  B. 
Perlman,  Judge  Simon  E.  Sobeloff,  who 
is  now  on  the  Federal  bench,  and  the 
present  Solicitor  General  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall, who  is  indeed  a  worthy  successor 
to  his  predecessors  in  that  high  office. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  February  20, 
1966.  printed  a  very  interesting  article 
about  the  present  incumbent  of  that  of- 
fice. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
this  article  written  by  John  Dorsey  will 
be  Inserted  at  this  point  In  the  pages  of 
the  CoNGBEssiONAL  Rbcoro.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 
High    (Jouar's    Tenth    Mxmbeb;    Crrr-BokK 

Makshall.  U.8.  SoLicrroa  Gknbrai.,  Onck 

"Free-Bkb"  Lawtkb 

(By  John  Doney) 

The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States 

occupies  a  position  of   dignity   and   power. 

The   third-ranking   menxber  of   the   Juatloa 

Department,    he    decides    whicb    cases    the 


United  States  should  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Oourt  and  argues  his  Government's  position 
on  many  of  them  himself. 

The  visitor  to  the  Solicitor  General's  oflices 
In  the  Justice  Department  building  in  Wash- 
ington is  apt  to  reflect  on  the  prestige  of 
the  post  as  he  Is  asked  by  a  secretary  to  wait 
in  a  huge  anteroom,  its  upper  walls  adorned 
with  friezes,  its  windows  framed  with  heavy 
curtains,  Itfi  floors  covered  with  rich  rugs. 
Sitting  there,  one  Is  amply. prepared  to  be 
awed  by  the  man  who  bad  granted  him  an 
interview. 

The  mood  changes  abruptly,  though,  when 
a  small  door  in  the  end  of  the  room  opens, 
a  big  head,  clothed  In  gray  hair,  pepper-and- 
salt  mustache  and  dark-rimmed  glasses 
pokes  out  and  what  must  be  the  down- 
homey-est  voice  In  ofiOcial  Washington  calls, 
"Hi!  C'mon  in." 

Baltimore-born  Thurgood  Marshall  is  a  big 
(6  foot  2,  210-pound),  easygoing,  informal 
kind  of  a  man  whose  manner  puts  absolutely 
everybody  at  ease  and  disguises  a  brilliant 
and  forceful  mind  with  few  peers  in  the  legal 
profession. 

CHAMPION   or  NEGRO  RIGHTS 

As  the  chief  counsel  for  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple. Marshall  worked  for  Negro  rights  for 
26  years.  The  32  cases  he  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court  In  those  years  resulted  In  29 
victories,  including  the  1964  school  integra- 
tion decision,  perhaps  the  most  farreachlng 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  modem  times. 

Appointed  In  1962  judge  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict C!ourt  for  the  Second  Judicial  Cirreult 
(New  York)  by  President  Kennedy,  Marshall 
seemed  to  have  attained  tliat  p>olnt  of  se- 
curity and  prestige  toward  which  he  had  been 
working  all  his  life. 

Then  last  summer  President  Johnson 
asked  Marshall  to  become  Solicitor  General, 
a  position  held  by  Baltlmoreans  PhUip  Perl- 
man, and  Simon  E.  Sobeloff  before  him.  So 
the  judge  went  back  to  a  familiar  occupa- 
tion— arguing  before  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

There,  in  traditional  striped  trousers  and 
cutaway  coat,  he  presents  his  positions  with 
simple  eloquence  and  In  distinguished  tones 
that  bear  no  trace  of  the  Negro  accent  he 
puts  on  in  less  formal  situations. 

CONCEPT  OW  EQUAOTT 

Unlike  his  predecessor  Archibald  Cox,  a 
legal  scholar  who  was  fascinated  by  the  fine 
points  of  the  law,  Marshall's  appeal  has  al- 
ways been  directly  to  oommonsenae  and  logic 
rather  than  to  legal  technicalities.  As  when 
arguing  about  segregated  schools: 

"Neither  CTongress  nor  anyone  else  oan  say 
you  get  equality  of  education  in  a  segregated 
school.  The  14th  amendment  requires 
equality.  The  only  way  to  get  eq\iallty  la 
for  two  people  to  get  the  same  thing,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time." 

And  again,  when  talking  about  why  the 
South  clings  to  segregation: 

"It  can't  be  because  of  slavery  In  the 
past  because  there  are  few  groups  In 
this  country  that  haven't  had  slavery 
someplace  back  in  the  history  of  their 
groups.  It  can't  be  color,  because  there  are 
Negroes  as  white  as  the  drifted  snow,  with 
blue  eyes,  and  they  are  Just  as  s^regated  as 
the  colored  men. 

"The  only  thing  it  can  be  Is  an  inherent 
determination  that  the  people  who  were 
fcMTnerly  in  slavery,  regardless  of  anything 
else,  shall  be  kept  as  near  that  state  as  pos- 
sible and  now  is  the  time,  we  submit,  that 
this  court  should  make  it  clear  that  this  is 
not  what  otir  ConBtltution  stands  for." 

Marshall  claims  that  his  passion  for  ar- 
gument, and  his  abUlty  at  it,  came  from 
bis  father.  WUllam  MarshaU.  a  beadwalter 
at  several  Maryland  private  clubs,  includ- 
ing Glbeon  Island,  who  made  young  Thur- 
good back  up  everything  he  said  and  who 
gave  bim  orders  to  fight  anyone  who  called 


him  "nigger."  His  mother  was  a  school- 
teacher In  the  Baltimore  public  schools. 

It  was  a  naturally  argumentative  fam- 
ily, in  fact,  and  one  used  to  fighting  for 
its  rights,  into  which  the  Solicitor  General 
was  born  on  July  2,  1908.  (That  was  the 
year  WUllam  Howard  Taft  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency,  and  also  the  year  a  group 
of  people  got  together  and  formed  the 
NAACP. 

His  great-grandfather,  brought  to  Mary- 
land from  the  Congo  by  an  Eastern  Shore 
slaveowner,  was  impossible  to  handle  and  was 
finally  freed  by  his  master  on  the  condition 
that  he  go  away  and  never  come  ba^k. 

FIRST  SrroOWN  IN  MAKTIVkND 

Marshall's  paternal  grandmother,  Annie 
Marshall,  staged  what  may  have  been  the 
first  sitdown  strike  in  Maryland  when  the 
electric  company  came  to  put  up  a  pole 
outside  her  corner  store.  She  took  a  chair 
out.  put  it  over  the  spot  the  ccnnpany  had 
designated,  and  sat  on  it  all  day.  And  all  the 
next  day.  After  a  few  days  the  company 
put  the  tx>Ie  up  somewhere  else. 

It  was  his  other  grandmother,  Mary  Eliza 
Williams,  who  taught  him  to  cook.  She 
agreed,  she  said,  with  his  i>arentB,  who 
wanted  him  to  be  a  professional  man,  but 
"you  never  saw  a  Jobless  Negro  cook." 

Marshall  has  told  these  stories  a  hundred 
times,  but  he  alvrays  enjoys  going  over  them 
again.  He  likes  jokes  Just  about  as  much  as 
he  likes  the  poker  he  doesn't  get  much  time 
for — "Isn't  it  nice  no  one  cares  which  23 
hours  a  day  I  work?" — and  he  seems  to  have 
an  Incident  to  relate  in  Illustration  of  prac- 
tically everything,  from  the  tenacity  of  bis 
ancestors  to  the  perversity  of  human 
nature: 

"Why  is  It  you  never  remember  the  good 
guys?  I  went  to  Korea  in  1951  to  do  some 
luveetlgatlng,  and  there  were  two  soldiers  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  vrtth.  One  of  them 
was  just  about  the  nicest  fellow  you  ever 
want  to  meet,  and  the  other  was  the  meanest 
man  in  the  world. 

"When  I  got  back  to  Japan  I  wanted  to 
write  something  nice  in  my  report  about  the 
one  fellow,  but  do  you  think  I  oo\ild  re- 
member his  name?  Of  course  not.  I  remem- 
bered that  no-good-so-and-so's  full  name, 
though.    Still  do." 

In  Korea,  Marshall  was  investigating 
charges  of  discrimination  against  Negro  sol- 
diers, and  got  reductions  in  sentences  of  sev- 
eral who  had  been  court-martialed.  Though 
bis  greatest  fame  was  still  to  come  he  was 
established  then  as  the  NAACP's  leading 
lawyer. 

DISCRUONATtON  IN  BAL'TTMORE 

It  had  been  a  long  road  from  Druid  Hill 
Avenue,  where  he  grew  up  in  the  days  when, 
as  be  remembers  it,  "Baltimore  was  the  only 
major  city  In  the  country  vrhere  Negroes 
didn't  g^  into  the  downtown  department 
stores." 

At  Lincoln  University  In  Pennsylvania  his 
e^rades  weren't  esjjeclally  good.  They  would 
have  been  good  enough  to  get  him  into  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School,  though, 
except  that  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School  didnt  take  Negroes. 

So  be  went  to  Howard  University  Law 
School  in  Washington,  graduated  in  1933  and 
came  back  to  Baltimore  to  set  himself  up  In 
practice.  He  didn't  make  much  money,  be- 
cause he  was  willing  to  take  cases  for  peo- 
ple who  couldn't  pay.  "It  wasn't  long  before 
I  got  to  be  known  as  a  'free-bee  lawyer'  and 
I  started  thinking,  'something's  got  to  be 
done  about  this.'  " 

He  argued  civil  rights  cases  right  from  the 
beginning,  and  in  1935  he  went  to  court  and 
got  the  flrst  Negro  admitted  to  the  University 
of  Maryland  Law  School  by  proving  there 
wasn't  any  equal  facility  for  Negroes  In  Mary- 
land. 

It  must  have  been  a  personal  satisfaction 
for  him,  though  It  didn't  make  many  head- 
lines.    (In  1036  people  were  talking  about 
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WPA  and  NRA  and  CCC  and  FDR.  In  Balti- 
more tbat  year,  Omaba  won  the  Preakneaa 
and  Howard  Jackaon  won  another  term  aa 
mayor.) 

The  following  year  the  NAACP  enUced  him 
to  New  York  to  be  a  lawyer  for  the  aasocla* 
tlon.  at  a  salary  of  #3.400  a  year.  Then  be- 
gan the  long  aerlea  of  case*  that  eventually 
led  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  cases  weren't  only  civU  rights  cases.  He 
often  went  South  to  defend  Negroes  accused 
of  murder  or  rape,  or  leaser  offenses,  on  little 
or  no  evidence.  It  bad  its  frustraUona.  and 
even  Its  dangers. 

Arguing  one  case  In  Ulsslsslppl.  he  moved 
from  place  to  place  each  night,  because  feel- 
ing was  running  so  high  it  wasn't  considered 
safe  for  htm  to  lodge  3  nlghU  in  the  same 
place. 

Another  time,  he  Imported  some  of  the 
country's  leading  minds  from  the  North  to 
testify  In  a  southern  court  that  there  la 
nothing  Inherently  Inferior  about  the  Negro 
race.  Before  handing  down  hla  decision,  the 
Judge  descended  from  the  bench,  went  over 
to  Marshall  and  said  the  evidence  had  had  a 
profound  effect  upon  him.  had  given  him  a 
whole  new  outlook  that  he  would  never  have 
believed  poaalble.  "Then  he  went  right  back 
up  there  and  ruled  against  us."  the  Solicitor 
General  recalls. 

One  of  Marshall's  chief  assets  In  dealing 
with  frightened  and  doubtful  plaintiffs  In 
dvU  rights  cases  In  the  Deep  South  was  his 
adjustable  Negro  accent,  which  grew  more 
and  more  pronounced  the  farther  south  he 
went.  It  made  others  feel  at  home  with  Mm 
and  confident  In  hla  presence. 

Until  the  late  forties,  the  NAACP's  strat- 
egy had  been  to  show.  In  school  cases,  that 
separate  facilities  in  Individual  places  were 
not  equal.  "But  we  weren't  getting  far 
enough  with  that."  Marshall  remembers. 
"So  we  had  to  attack  it  from  a  different 
point  of  view — with  the  Idea  that  separation 
Itself  meana  inequality  and  la  unconstitu- 
tional." 

THS  19S4  mvLmc 

It  waa  this  Idea  tbat  Marshall  argued  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brown 
Terttia  Topeka  Board  of  Education,  and  with 
which  the  Supreme  Court  agreed  In  its  1954 
opinion  declaring  aegregatlon  In  public 
achools  unconstitutional. 

(That  year  Marshal  did  gain  the  national 
■potllght.  and  the  decision  took  its  place  aa 
otM  of  the  most  Important  atones  of  the 
Jtmr.  along  with  the  Army-McCarthy  hear- 
ings, the  atiapenalon  of  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  from 
Indochina.) 

The  lawyer  opposing  Marshall  in  the  1954 
case  was  John  W.  Davla.  then  80.  who  30 
years  before  had  been  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  and  who  was  known  aa 
one  of  the  most  brllUant  lawyers  of  his  time. 

He  had  been  Marahall's  hero  ever  since.  In 
the  latter's  Howard  Iaw  School  days,  he  had 
skipped  claaaea  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court 
whenever  Davla  waa  arguing  a  case. 

"And  every  time  I  beard  him  Id  ask  my- 
self. "Will  I  ever,  ever?'  And  every  time  1 
had  to  answer.  'No.  never.' 

"After  the  1954  decUlon.  Davis  was  the 
first  person  to  call  me  up  and  congratulate 
me." 

In  the  succeeding  years  Marshall  became 
Internationally  recognized  In  the  legal  pro- 
fession. He  has  received  numerous  hon- 
orary degrees,  and  In  19flO  was  Invited  to 
Britain  as  special  adviser  to  the  14  African 
members  of  the  Kenya  Constitutional  Con- 
ference. In  helping  to  draft  a  constitution 
for  Kenya.  Marshall  waa  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  writing  Into  the  documents  aafe- 
guarda  for  Kenya's  white  minority. 

"After  this  experience."  he  said  on  his  re- 
turn to  thla  country.  "I'm  going  to  imder- 
stand  our  own  problems  in  the  United  States 
a  damn  sight  better  than  before." 


BATTLS   VOE   ■QOALXTT 

Despite  the  1964  decision.  Negroes  have 
had  to  fight  every  step  of  the  way  toward 
Integration  In  the  South,  and  in  some  places 
In  the  North,  too,  and  today,  12  years  after 
that '  decision  and  3  years  after  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1984,  true  IntegraUon  Is  still 
a  long  way  away  In  many  communities. 

Some  places,  such  as  Baltimore.  Integrated 
their  schools  quickly,  however,  and  Marshall, 
who  had  left  the  city  in  1936  "glad  to  be  rid 
of  It  forever,"  came  back  In  1955  to  say, 
"Now  I  go  around  the  country  bragging 
about  the  fact  that  I'm  from  Baltimore" 

At  present,  the  Solicitor  General  believes 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  voting 
rights  bill  are  Important  steps  In  the  Negro 
civil  rights  movement,  and  is  pleased  that 
congressional  leaders  lately  have  seemed 
more  amenable  to  civil  rights.  "They  are 
the  people  who  mold  public  opinion."  But 
he  says  It  will  take  more  laws  and  more  court 
actions  in  the  flight  for  real  equality  for  the 
Negro. 

He  thinks  every  case,  "right  down  to  the 
•5  nne."  la  Important,  and  does  not  want  to 

.T^,!*""^**^  ^°'^  ^^  "^e  Negro  has  come 

What's  Important  U  where  he  stands  now 
In  relaUon  to  the  white  man. 

"Token  integration,  one  or  two  Negroee  In 
a  school  system,  doesn't  mean  much  What 
we  must  have,  and  will  have  eventually  la 
total  IntegraUon.  of  achools.  housing  the 
power  structure,  everything.  The  country 
Club  is  the  last  step.  Not  unui  you  have 
young  people  growing  up  together  on  an 
equal  basis  from  the  start  are  you  going  to 
have  real  acceptance.  It  la  too  late  to  do  that 
for  most  of  the  present  generation  of  chil- 
dren, but  we  can  try  to  do  It  for  the  next 

"Take,  for  example,  the  cooperative  apart- 
ment house  we  lived  In  In  New  York  There 
wwe  whites,  Negroes.  CathoUcs.  Jews. 
Orientals,  every  group— all  living  side  by  side 
sjQd  there  was  never  an  Incident.  Now  those 
children  have  a  pretty  good  chance  of  growimf 
up  without  prejudice." 

Marshall  now  Uvea  In  Capital  Park  an 
Integrated  area  In  Southwestern  Washington 
with  his  wUe,  the  former  Cecilia  S  Suyat 
whom  he  married  after  his  first  wUe  died  In 
1965,  and  hla  two  sons  Thurgood,  Junior  9 
and  John.  7. 

The  Negro  protest  movement  has  a  con- 
tinuing importance,  Marshall  feels,  even 
though  there  la  always  the  danger  of  violence 
There  will  be  violence  as  long  aa  there  are 
human  beings.  But  you  have  to  keep  on 
hoping. 

"What  U  important  U  that  the  Negro  keep 
Impressing  three  things  on  the  American  con- 
science. One,  that  the  Negro  has  had  a  bad 
ahake  all  these  years.  Two,  that  he  Is  entitled 
to  a  better  shake.  And  three,  that  he  wanu 
not  partial,  but  complete  equality." 

On  the  old  fear  that  Integration  will  pro- 
duce Intermarriage  Marafaall  has  a  short 
simple,  and  effecUve  answer.  He  can't  say 
there  won't  be  more  Intermarriages,  but, 
"after  all,  the  white  person  can  say  no  " 

As  Solicitor  General,  Marshall  deals  not 
only  with  civil  rlghU  cases,  but  with  all  caae« 
which  the  VS.  Government  may  take  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  must  decide  whether  to 
send  them  to  the  Coun  and  who  will  argue 
them. 

He  arguea  the  ones  for  which  he  feels  the 
best  qualified  and  for  which  be  has  time. 
Though  pres\an»bly  if  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  KatMubat^  wants  to  argue  a  par- 
Ucular  case  he  will  do  It,  he  still  U  required  to 
get  the  nod  from  Marshall. 

AN  jktM  or  Htntn.mr 

Despite  his  powerful  mind  and  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  both  the  law  and  the  Supresne 
Court — he  has  been  called  Its  "10th  m«m- 
ber" — Marshall  brings  to  his  n«w  job  an  air 
of  humility  rather  than  oonfldeoace. 

SltUng  casually  at  hla  desk  in  a  UtUe  room 
adjoining  hU  big  oOce,  the  wlndom  behind 


blm  framing  the  Capitol  dome,  he  reflects  for 
a  nUnute  and  then  points  to  the  celling: 

"Up  there,  on  the  floor  above  this.  I've  got 
another  little  rootn.  where  I  do  my  private 
thinking.  It's  up  there  that  I  go  down  to 
the  deepest  deeps,  that  I  can  feel  my  con- 
aclence  beating  on  me.  telling  me  I'm  not 
Just  thinking  for  myself.  I'm  thinking  for 
the  VS.  Oovenanent." 

It  was  widely  speculated,  at  the  time  of 
Marshall's  appointment  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, that  Preeldent  Johnson  has  plans 
to  apfiolnt  him  to  the  Supreme  Court  some 
day.  He  would  be  the  first  Negro  member  of 
that  Court.  But  if  he  has  hopes  in  that  di- 
rection, or  even  entertains  such  thoughts, 
he  gives  them  no  voice. 

"I  dont  think  about  the  future.  I  got  too 
much  right  here  to  think  about.  I've  always 
believed  If  you  put  everything  you  got  Into 
the  Job  at  hand,  the  rest  will  take  care  of 
Iteelf." 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent ofllce  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  eaUmate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  TJiat  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  jjercent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  prlntlnf;  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  tmder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  aale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.8.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  160  p 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rkcoro. 


Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Delivers  Signifi- 
cant Address  on  Highway  Beantifica- 
tion  at  American  Road  Builders 
National  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  25.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febi-uary  23.  1966,  Mre.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
American  Road  Builders  Convention  in 
Denver.  Colg. 

The  theme  of  the  3-day  conference  of 
the  highway  construction  industry  and 
related  industries  was  highway  beautifi- 
cation.  a  field  in  which  Mrs.  Johnson  has 
provided  Inspiring  leadership.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  conference  was  attested 
to  by  the  presence  on  the  program  of 
Representatives  George  H.  Fallon, 
chairman  of  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  William  C.  Crabjer, 
ranking  minority  member.  Represent- 
ing the  administration  were  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Tiansportation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Alan  S.  Boyd,  his 
Deputy.  Lowell  K.  Bridwell,  and  Rex  M. 
Whltton,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor. Much  of  the  credit  for  a  successful 
conference  belongs  to  Maj.  Gen.  Louis  W. 
Prentiss,  retired,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Road  Builders  Associa- 
tion and  deputy  executive  vice  president. 
Burton  F.  Miller,  other  staff  members 
and  all  persons  who  spoke  during  the 
event. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  address  on  the  closing 
day  of  the  convention  was  the  high  point 
of  the  meeting  as  evidenced  by  an  at- 
tendance of  over  900  persons.  The  First 
Lady's  commitment  in  this  field  was  ex- 
pressed not  only  in  her  penetrating  re- 
marks, but  also  in  her  willingness  and 
desire  to  greet  personally  more  than  700 
guests  in  the  receiving  line. 

I  commend  to  Members  of  the  Senate, 
Mrs.  Johnson's  concept  of  "the  new  slide 
rules  of  public  values"  to  be  applied  not 
only  to  highway  construction  but  to  the 
entire  range  of  public  works.  The  First 
Lady's  challenge  to  Government  agen- 
cies to  Improve  their  rehitionshlps  with 
the  public  Is  a  matter  of  first-rate  im- 
portance to  us  all.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  jji  the  Congressional 
Record  the  text  of  Mrs.  Johnson's  speech 
and  my  introductory  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  introductory  remarks  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Appendix 

Remarks  bt  Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Vikginu,  Introdttcino 
Mrs.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  at  the  American 
RoAo  Bdiloers  Association  Convention 
Luncheon  Session,  Denver  Hilton  Hotel, 
Denver.  Colo.,  February  23,  1966 
The  theme  of  this  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  BuUders  Association  is  timely  in  its 
emphasis  on  highway  beautlflcatlon. 

These  years  of  the  middle  and  late  1960's 
will.  I  beUeve,  be  acknowledged  by  later  com- 
mentators as  a  period  of  our  greatest  effort 
to  preserve  the  treasures  of  the  American 
landscape  and  the  values  of  otir  natural  re- 
sources. A  full  measure  of  the  credit  for  this 
awakening  of  a  new  national  consciousness 
belongs  to  our  First  Lady. 

For  the  first  time,  In  our  time,  a  concern 
for  esthetic  values  has  brought  beauty  out 
of  the  galleries  and  studios  onto  the  high- 
ways and  byways  of  America.  And  It  Is  one 
of  the  ironies  of  our  culture  that  the  area 
of  esthetic  values — which  many  American 
men  have  customarily  left  to  the  direction 
and  governance  of  women — has  been  brought 
Into  the  mainstream  of  political  and  com- 
mercial life  by  the  wife  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  Irony  here,  but  also  much  wisdom. 
The  commitment  for  beauty  is  a  part  of  our 
life  and  should  not  be  cloistered.  Aa  the 
President  stated  in  response  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  last 
year.  "Beauty  cannot  be  a  remote  and  Just 
an  occasional  pleasure.  We  must  bring  It 
into  the  daily  lives  of  all  our  people.  Chil- 
dren, in  the  midst  of  cities,  must  know  It  as 
they  grow.  Adults.  In  the  midst  of  work, 
must  find  it  near." 

Thus,  if  we  are  to  create  a  truly  Great 
Society,  esthetic  values  must  become  an  or- 
ganic component  of  the  visual  scene — pro- 
tecting natural  beauty  still  immarred,  elimi- 
nating the  ugly,  and  restoring  those  areas 
that  have  been  despoiled. 

Our  programs  for  beauty  must  apply  to 
our  public  buildings  as  well  as  our  public 
highways,  our  cities  as  well  as  our  country- 
side. For  beauty  is  not  mere  ornamenta- 
tion added  to  something  already  created — 
it  is  an  organic  quality,  Infusing  the  whole, 
and  interwoven  with  the  very  fabric  of  our 
experience. 

There  have  been  but  a  few  First  Ladles 
whose  force  erf  chaaacter  and  personality 
have  propelled  them  beyond  being  solely  a 
wife  and  helpmate  to  the  President.  These 
women  have  left  their  imprint  on  the  tone 
and  quality  of  American  life.  Such  a  person 
is  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  will  be  long 
remembered  for  having  challenged  all  citi- 
zens to  a  new  regard  for  the  preservation  and 
creation  of  beauty. 


Remarks  by  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Amer- 
ican Road  Builders  Association,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Senator,  members  of  the  American  Rocul 
Builders  Association,  the  President  asked  me 
to  bring  you  his  personal  greetings  today. 
Both  of  us  deeply  t^preciate  the  whole- 
hearted support  which  your  organization  has 
given  to  the  highway  beautlflcatlon  program. 

£o  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  in  person  and  also  to  discuss  with 


you  what  I  feel  Is  the  most  exciting  public 
works  program  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

By  1973,  the  country — ^you  primarily — will 
have  completed  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem. 

This  highway  program  la  staggering  in  Its 
size.  It  is  35  times  as  large  as  the  Panama 
Canal,  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  combined. 

Above  that,  in  the  next  6  years,  you  are 
planning  to  build  half-a-mUUon  miles  of 
road. 

Your  creations,  your  works  are  as  public  as 
any  can  be.  They  are  public  property. 
They  are  open  to  all  and  for  the  service  of 
all.  And  inevitably  they  affect  the  lives  of 
the  people,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Therein 
lies  both  the  glory  and  the  burden  of  road- 
bulldlng. 

Whether  we  will  one  day  stand  In  pride 
and  be  able  to  say  "weU  done"  depends  very 
much  on  the  sldll  and  Imagination  and  sheer 
determination  we  put  forth  In  the  next  6 
years. 

And  that  Is  why  I  accepted  your  Invitation 
to  come  here  today  and  say  to  you  that  your 
countrymen  are  counting  on  you.  I  know 
because  I  hear  frcm  them  day  after  day. 

There  Is  a  rising  tide  of  desire  in  this  coun- 
try to  make  our  towns  and  our.  landscapes 
everything  they  can  be — in  beauty  as  well 
as  In  service. 

I'm  not  bringing  you  any  news  because  I 
know  that  this  Is  very  much  on  your  minds, 
too,  and  that  the  meetings  you  attend,  more 
and  more,  discuss  and  are  concerned  with 
such  new  demands  as  "social  and  esthetic 
values."  "scenic  vistas,"  "historic  routing" — 
an  unheard-of  vocabulary  today. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  why  It  is  a  most 
necessary  vocabulary  today. 

We  are  the  road-buildlngest  nation  aa 
earth.  There  are  3.600,000  miles  of  street* 
and  roads  in  our  land — nearly  a  mile  of 
pavement  for  every  square  mile  at  land,  and 
a  lot  more  of  this  country  is  going  under 
concrete  and  asphalt. 

In  disturbing  that  much  of  the  turf  of 
this  beautiful  country,  we  have  a  special 
obligation — not  only  in  terms  of  land  use, 
but  also  in  an  esthetic  sense.  We  are  ob- 
Uged  to  leave  it  locating  as  good  If  not  better 
than  the  way  we  found  it. 

The  BC(^>e  of  this  obligation  becomes  stag- 
gering when  you  look  at  the  statistical  side 
of  the  story.  Every  day,  American  industry 
Is  producing  enough  cars  to  fcMin  a  biunper- 
to-bumper  line  1^6  miles  long.  Last  year, 
we  had  90  million  registered  v^ilclee  travel- 
ing our  Nation's  streets  and  roads.  In  the 
next  4  years.  It  la  predicted  that  will  swell 
to  more  than  100  million.  ThaX  meana  more 
roads,  more  parking  faciUties,  more  bridges, 
more  cuts  and  fills. 

We  are  a  nation  on  wheels  and  our  afflu- 
ence and  leisure  have  whetted  our  a^^etite 
to  enjoy  the  Journey — not  Just  head  iat  the 
destination. 

Today,  the  average  American  commuter 
spends  350  hours  each  year  behind  the 
wheel  of  his  car  Just  driving  to  and  from 
work.  On  weekends,  he's  off  in  the  car 
again,  driving  to  the  ocean  or  the  moiintalns 
or  Just  around  the  city — what  In  yesteryear 
they  called  "motoring."  There's  more  of 
this  than  you  realize — 36  percent  c<  those  on 
the  roful  are  driving  for  pleasure. 
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Driving  for  pleasure  Is  the  moet  .popular 
form  of  recreation  in  America.  X*  exceeds 
baseball,  swlnuntng,  fishing,  any'  form  of 
sport.  The  challenge  of  a  civilized  society 
Is  to  make  those  hours  on  the  road  refresh- 
ing and  enjoyable  ones. 

Last  spring,  I  took  a  trip  down  in  Virginia. 
For  one  small  segment  we  drove  along  High- 
way No.  1,  with  its  Jumble  of  signs  and  Junk- 
yards, the  landscape  blighted.  And  then  we 
swung  over  to  Interstate  96 — that  sweeps  up 
the  rolling  bills  of  Virginia  between  tall 
stands  of  oaks  and  evergreens  laced  with 
white  dogwoods.  From  this  road  itself,  you 
know  why  Virginians  love  their  State. 

We  all  know  the  dUfereuce  between  the 
road  that  beckons  and  the  road  that  de- 


I  kaow  what  a  lift  of  spirit  and  siirge  o< 
pride  I  feel  when  I  drive  up  over  the  crest 
of  the  hills  back  home  near  Llano,  Tex. 
There,  in  the  distance  is  Pack  Saddle  Moun- 
tain, and  on  either  side  of  the  broad  rlght- 
ot-wtLj.  a  long  sweep  of  bluebonnets  and 
then  a  roadside  park,  golden  with  daisy-like 
wUdflowers.  and  picnic  tables  under  the  live 
oaks. 

Evety  time  I  see  that  sight,  I  bless  the  gar- 
den clubs  that  started  the  wlldflower  pro- 
gram In  Texas,  and  the  highway  department 
that  has  expanded  and  nurtured  it. 

In  the  kaleidoscope  of  my  moet  cherished 
memories  is  a  road  through  Vermont  In 
early  October  when  the  majestic  mountains 
are  covered  with  maples — flaming  torches  of 
scarlet  and  crimson  against  the  evergreens. 
Astors  and  goldenrod  line  the  roadside,  and 
I  remember  nature's  bounty  of  pumpkins  and 
apples  piled  high  at  roadside  stands. 

Certainly,  this  lush  display  of  color  is  one 
of  the  most  priceless  resources  of  the  State 
of  Vermont.  Knowing  this,  the  Oovemor 
is  proposing  legislation  to  create  a  scenic 
corridor  one  mile  wide  along  certain  portions 
of  its  Interstate  highways  to  protect  Its 
native  charm. 

The  Merrttt  Parkway  in  Connecticut  is  an 
early  ancestor  erf  our  present  great  freeways, 
but  to  drive  along  it,  is  still  to  drive  through 
one  of  the  most  enchanting  natural  gardens 
In  the  world. 

Along  the  Pacific  coast,  the  first  designated 
"scenic  highway"'  in  the  Nation  is  a  dramatic 
ro«d  that  hugs  the  jagged  cliffs  above  the 
surf,  and  winds  Its  way  from  Carmel,  Calif.. 
te  the  Hearst  San  Simeon  Castle. 

These  great  roads  not  only  get  you  from 
"here"  to  "there,"  but  they  afford  a  revela- 
tion of  America's  great  beauty  along  the  way. 

It  Is  the  difference  between  Just  pouring 
asphalt  OS-  concrete  between  two  points  or 
bAilldlng  a  landmark — a  monument — that 
will  lire.  I,  as  a  citizen,  am  proud,  not  only 
of  the  result,  bwt  of  the  kind  of  talent  that 
produced  it.  If  I  were  the  roadbullder.  my 
pride  would  be  very  keen  and  very  personal. 

This  is  a  difference  illustrated  best  by  the 
story  of  how  Sir  Christopher  Wren  one  day 
walked  unannounced  and  unknown  among 
various  craftsmen  who  were  raising  the  tim- 
bers and  placing  the  bricks  ot  his  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 

According  to  legend.  Sir  Christopher  ap- 
proached one  carpenter  and  Inquired; 

"What  are  you  doing?" 

"I'm  following  the  plans,"  the  oarijenter  re- 
plied, without  even  stopping  his  banunerlng. 

Of  a  workman  pushing  a  barrow  loaded 
with  materials,  the  architect  asked:  "What 
are  you  doing?" 

"Working  for  wages,"  was  the  reply. 

Then  Sir  Christopher  went  up  to  a  nutson 
who  was  applying  mortar  to  bricks  and 
asked:  "What  are  you  doing?" 

Sooaewbat  taken  aback,  the  stonecutter  put 
down  his  trowel,  a««pp«d  away  from  his  work, 
looked  up  at  the  balf-fonned  structure,  and 
said: 

"Why.  cant  you  see?  rm  building  a 
CtttlMdnO." 


Pride  in  works  Is  one  of  the  most  substan- 
tial joys  in  life.  It  gives  a  cathedral — and  a 
highway — the  lasting  quality  of  greatness. 

Today,  millions  of  Americans  have  been 
traveling  far  and  ne&r  and  looking  at  their 
new  txighway  systems  with  fresh  eyes.  A 
few  months  ago  wh^n  the  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation  Act  became  law,  it  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  what  I  hope  will  be  many  considered 
public  decisions  in  behalf  of  beauty  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Within  your  hands  and  hearts  is  the  op- 
portunity to  Implement  this  legislation  with 
Imagination,  and  with  vision  about  the  fu- 
ture of  your  country. 

Most  of  the  news  stories  about  the  legis- 
lation have  featured  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides funds,  and  authority,  to  screen  auto- 
mobile junkyards  and  control  billboards 
along  the  Nation's  major  highways. 

That  Is  a  dramatic  and  evident  need,  but 
a  less  publicized  and  moet  exciting  facet  of 
the  act,  to  my  mind,  is  that  Congress  has 
appropriated  3  additional  cents  for  every 
dollar  of  Federal  highway  funds — a  total  of 
»60  million — to  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
and  maintenance  of  beauty  spmts  adjacent 
to  hlghwajrs. 

States  can  use  their  money  for  such  Items 


A  meadow  of  wUdflowers  where  motorists 
can  take  time  out  to  stretch  their  legs  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air. 

A  scenic  overlook — Colorado  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  are  spectacularly  rich  In 
potentiaL 

A  yet-untouched  stand  of  timber,  where 
travelers  can  picnic. 

An  entrance  to  each  State  marked  by  some 
of  the  trees  and  flowers  most  typical  of  It. 
In  Washington,  D.C.,  we  plan  to  plant  cherry 
trees  at  10  entrances  this  spring.  They  will 
be  a  wonderful  introduction  to  the  city. 

The  possibilities  are  almost  limitless  for  a 
beauty-minded  citizenry  through  whose  com- 
munities and  countryside  the  highways  run. 

You,  In  the  roedbulldlng  profession,  have 
done  so  well  In  your  work  that  the  public 
now  takes  the  safety  and  utility  of  your 
pavement  surface  for  granted.  But  what 
they  remember  about  a  trip  are  the  masses  of 
blooming  flowers  along  the  roadside  and  the 
stunning  vistas,  and  the  delightful  camping 
and  picnic  spots. 

As  one  highway  official  told  me,  "That's 
what  brings  In  the  fan  mall." 

One  point  that  concerns  me  pcullcularly 
Is  that  each  year  It  costs  American  taxpay- 
ers tlOO  million  to  clean  up  the  litter  on 
our  roadsides. 

It  is  an  interesting  side  of  human  nature, 
but  one  of  the  byproducts  of  beautificatlon 
is  the  sharp  reduction  In  vandalism. 

We  have  had  that  experience  In  Washing- 
ton In  landscaping  some  of  the  schools. 
Broken  windows  cost  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia about  ti  18,000  each  year.  I  stood  in 
front  of  a  school  one  day  and  counted  26 
broken  windows  on  one  side  alone.  But 
(and  here  Is  the  magic)  at  the  nine  schools 
we  have  landscaped,  the  breakage  has 
dropped  to  almost  nothing. 

I  believe  we  will  see  some  of  the  same  re- 
sulU  along  the  highways.  The  motorist  U 
Just  not  as  likely  to  tose  that  soft  drink 
bottle  Into  a  roadside  park  or  a  well-main- 
tained landscape.  If  we  make  our  travelers 
beauty  conscious,  that  9100  mlllton  litter 
coat  each  year  may  very  well  diminish 
sharply. 

I  know  that  you  know  there  is  a  rising  as- 
piration for  beauty  abroad  In  the  land. 

And  there  is  an  Increasing  effort  of  State 
governments  to  compete  for  the  tourist 
dollar. 

The  highway — and  the  beauty  which  Con- 
gress has  now  made  possible  with  the  new 
bill — offers  States  a  perfect  opportunity  to 
use  these  funds  to  beckon  the  tourist. 

More  and  more  States  are  now  planning 
their  Stete  line  InformaUon  center*. 


I  love  that  sense  of  welcome  I  feel  when  I 
cross  the  State  line  into  Florida  and  I  am 
met  by  palmettos  and  palms. 

I  suggest  that  States  would  do  well  to 
use  their  native  trees  and  flowers  at  their 
State  lines  as  a  welcoming  natiiral  back- 
drop. For  instance,  glossy  magnolias  and 
crepe  myrtles  in  the  Deep  South;  giant 
saguaro  cactus  rising  like  sentinels  in  Ari- 
zona and  the  West;  fields  of  purple  lupin  In 
Wyoming;  tall  evergreens  In  the  great 
Northwest — all  of  these  offer  great  possibili- 
ties and   bespeak  the  State's  individuality. 

What  a  tragedy  it  will  be  If  we  do  not 
make  our  highways  instruments  of  beauty 
as  well  as  convenience  in  the  vast  construc- 
tion program  which  lies  ahead  of  us. 

Much  of  what  we  have  talked  about  axe 
the  easy-to-solve  problems — really  the  Joy 
of  construction  and  the  Unaginatlon  we  can 
put  to  It. 

But  you  and  I  well  know  that  unavoidable 
knotty  problems  artlll  rest  with  us.  Simply. 
It  Is  "Where  do  you  put  tlje  road?"  Always 
there  Is  someone  who  vrill  be  hurt. 

I  cannot  solve  these  problems,  but  I  know 
they  exist.  I  hear  about  them  most  emphat- 
ically and  you  do.  too. 

They  will  become  larger. 

ETven  though  we  are  growing  wiser  about 
them,  they  will  become  more  numerous  as 
the  Interstate  highway  program  goes  into 
Its  final  and  most  complicated  months  and 
Increasing  mileage  Is  planned   In  cities. 

The  voices  that  you  have  been  hearing— 
and  that  I  have  been  hearing — are  going  to 
rise  in  voltime.  For  that  voice  is  the  voice 
of  all  of  us — reaching  out,  aspiring  to  a 
better,  more  constructive,  more  lovely  world. 

The  standard  criteria  on  the  routing  of 
roads,  such  as  careful  constderatJon  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollar  and  safety,  are,  of  coruse, 
sUU  with  us. 

But  a  civilized  society — and  a  humane 
government — can  do  more  than  that.  And 
plainly,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  also  weigh 
in  the  social  and  esthetic  values  of  the  rout- 
ing. 

We  must  improve  the  public  hearings 
which  the  law  requires  to  be  truly  open 
hearings  and  openmlnded  hearings  at  an 
early  stage  of  planning.  Hearing  all  sides 
Is  time  consuming,  but  empathy  and  under- 
standing can  help  both  sides  realize  each 
other's  problems.  And  It  does  require  toler- 
ance on  both  sides. 

The  citizens  who  don't  want  the  new  high- 
way to  split  up  their  neighborhoods,  destroy 
their  homes  and  places  of  business,  their 
schools  and  churches;  the  preservation 
groups  who  dont  want  an  hUtortoal  land- 
mark demolished;  the  conservation  groups 
who  want  to  keep  the  natural  contours  of 
the  land,  protect  the  stream  valley,  the  great 
forests,  the  vistas  and  wildlife — all  of  them 
deserve  not  only  the  right  to  be  heard,  but  a 
right  to  be  heard  sympathetically,  with  the 
new  slide  rules  of  public  values. 

TTiey  won't  always  win.  They  cant  al- 
ways win.  But  let's  not  just  fall  into  the 
attitude:  "I'd  rather  fight  than  switch." 
Sometimes  our  technical  know-how  at  an 
early  stage  can  produce  a  better  route. 

Anyone  In  public  life — and  that,  I  believe. 
Includes  you  and  me — learns  to  respect  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  new  appearance  of  a 
public  need. 

There  is  great  room  for  Improvement  in 
the  relationships  of  Government  agencies 
with  the  public,  as  well  as  with  each  other. 

And  I  urge  you — at  the  earliest  possible 
time — to  review  your  plans  with  all  who 
might  be  affected.  You  have  done  this  In 
working  with  fish,  wildlife,  and  recreation 
agencies.  But  this  type  of  relationship 
should  be  extended  to  those  who  speak  for 
other  public  Interests — the  private  as  well  as 
the  official  groups. 

Those  who  so  often  are  your  critics  can 
come  to  understand  decisions  if   they  are 
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alerted  to  you  problems  and  your  goals  early 
enough. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  public  is  demand- 
ing, you  have  already  shown  them  they  are 
not  asking  for  the  impossible. 

New  equipment  advances  have  provided 
the  machinery  to  make  beauty  more  possible. 
Your  developments  In  new  mowing  equip- 
ment are  fantastic.  Today  they  can  give  the 
sides  and  back  slopes  a  manicured  look  never 
possible  5  years  ago. 

Your  machinery  can  tunnel  under  moun- 
tains and  In  precious  parts  of  cities.  You  can 
-  maneuver  to  preserve  the  vistas.  You  are 
not  defeated  by  terrain.  You  have  developed 
great  engineering  know-how  and  I  know  you 
will  continue  your  Inventive  efforts. 

Now  lies  before  us  the  opportunity  for 
great  understanding,  great  human  know- 
how. 

I  have  no  doubt  you  will  rise  to  these 
challenges  with  all  the  skill  that  the  public 
has  come  to  expect — and  that  our  country 
deserves. 


J 
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Special  Milk  and  National  Lunch  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MAssACHusirrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  Members' 
attention  a  communication  which  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Thomas  O'Heam,  a  pur- 
chasing agent  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston, 
which  points  out  the  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to 
cut  back  on  the  amoimt  being  expended 
for  the  special  milk  and  national  lunch 
program.  Personally.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  bad  policy. 

We  have,  during  this  year,  set  up 
many  new  programs  to  aid  the  poor.  To 
curtail  such  tried  and  true  programs  as 
the  special  milk  and  national  lunch  pro- 
gram would,  In  my  mind,  be  folly. 

I  am  including  special  editorials  from 
the  news  desk  of  station  W^EEI  in  Boston : 
WEEI  Business  News 

(Prom  the  desk  of  Arthur  Smith,  editor) 

Almost  on  a  par  with  mother,  apple  pie, 
and  Old  Glory  as  sacred  American  symbols 
Is  the  national  school  lunch  program,  now 
in  its  20th  year  of  operation.  Some  18  mil- 
lion children  in  71,000  public  and  nonprofit 
private  schooU  wiU  be  served  federally  subsi- 
dized hot  lunches  under  this  program  in  the 
current  school  year. 

Now  comes  President  Johnson  with  this 
disturbing  word:  Because  of  the  high  costs 
of  war  in  Vietnam,  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion of  cash  and  surplus  food  to  the  lunch 
program  will  have  to  be  cut  back  in  fiscal 
1967,  except  in  poverty  areas.  Before  the 
battle  of  the  hot  lunch  Is  settled,  however, 
the  President  may  wish  he  had  chosen  to 
save  money  elsewhere  In  his  budget. 

The  lunch  program  enables  children  to 
enjoy  a  complete  lunch  for  an  average  pay- 
ment of  27  cents.  This  lunch  actually  costs 
about  60  cents.  But  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment donates  about  8  cents  worth  of  food 
from  surplus  stocks  and  supplemental  pur- 
chases, and  Ay,  cents  Is  provided  In  the  form 
of  a  cash  reimbursement.  Another  11  cents 
of  the  lunch  cost  is  picked  up  from  State  and 
local  sources. 


President  Johnson  proposes  chopping 
•70  mllUon  off  the  Federal  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs  in  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  July  1.  Both  Federal  cash 
contributions  and  the  support  for  supple- 
mental food  purchases  would  be  slashed. 
Moreover,  the  Agriculture  Department  Is 
working  on  a  new  formula  under  which 
so-called  well-to-do  schools  would  have  to 
buy  virtually  all  the  food  without  Govern- 
ment financial  help.  This  would  help  to 
pay .  for  new  poverty-oriented  school  meal 
programs,  such  as  giving  school  breakfasts 
to  needy  children  In  slum  areas. 

Even  before  the  budget-cutting  step  was 
announced,  the  school  lunch  program  was 
in  trouble.  Many  school  systems  were  re- 
porting a  sizable  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  basic  commodities,  meat  and  cheese,  they 
were  receiving  from  Uncie  Sam.  With  sur- 
plus food  stocks  dwindling,  the  local  systems 
had  no  choice  but  to  purchase  more  of  these 
Items  on  the  local  market  at  going  prices. 

Thus  the  price  charged  for  the  plate 
lunches  has  been  rising.  A  charge  of  35 
cents  per  lunch — $1.75  a  week — is  now  com- 
mon. For  parents  with  three  or  more  chil- 
dren In  school  the  answer  frequently  is  to 
start  packing  lunches  at  home.  A  vicious 
spiral  ensues  as  the  numl>er  of  children 
buying  lunches  falls  and  unit  costs  rise. 

Agriculture  Department  officials  concede 
that  the  price  of  school  lunches  in  many 
cities  has  gone  as  high  as  it  can  go  without 
driving  kids  out  of  the  cafeteria  line.  The 
alternative  seems  to  be  for  local  school 
boards  to  start  providing  greater  financial 
support  for  the  program.  Not  all  systems 
now  Include  In  the  school  budget  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  required  of  the  school 
lunch  program — a  central  staff,  equipment, 
warehousing,   and  delivery  system. 

Some  observers  still  expect  Congress  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  It  enacted  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  In  1946  "to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren and  to  encourage  the  domestic  con- 
sumption of  nutritlovis  agricultural  com- 
modities and  other  foods."  The  higher 
price  of  a  school  meal  ticket  is  one  Issue 
that  touches  millions  of  homes  in  the  coun- 
try. In  an  election  year,  few  Members  of 
Congress  wish  to  tangle  with  the  mothers' 
lobby. 


The  Late  RevereBii  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp  was 
pastor  to  us  all.  There  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body  who  did  not  feel  a  per- 
sonal closeness  to  him.  Our  grief  at  his 
passing  Is  deep  and  It  is  universal.  He 
served  lils  God  and  his  fellowman  with 
humility  and  dedication.  The  influence 
of  his  spirituality,  reflecting  his  simide 
but  unquestioning  faith,  will  remain  with 
us  forever. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bras- 
kamp he  seemed  to  be  marking  time,  as 
it  were.  imtU  the  happy  hour  of  hla 
reunion  with  his  bdoved  In  the  realms 
above. 

To  his  daughter,  Mn.  Norman  E. 
Tucker,  and  his  son,  Bernard,  Jr.,  and 


other  members  of  the  family  I  extend  my 
sympathy. 

It  seems  only  yesterday,  although 
actually  a  number  of  years  ago,  that 
Dr.  Braskamp  was  telling  me  with  pride 
of  his  son's  marriage  to  a  charming 
young  woman  of  Chicago's  South  Side. 
After  that  marriage  the  Chicago  delega- 
tion felt  that  we  had  a  share  in  the 
proprietorship  of  the  House  Chaplain. 
We  often  reminded  him  that  while  he 
may  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in 
Iowa,  his  daughter-in-law  came  from  our 
State  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Braskamp  was  so 
beloved  everyone  sought  some  reason  for 
claiming  a  special  share  in  him. 


Untying  Parcel  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  BREWSTER 

or  BCASTLAND 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  25.  1966 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  months  the  press  has  given  ex- 
cellent coverage  to  the  programs  outlined 
by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  to  tackle  the  problems  besetting 
our  postal  service. 

My  interest  in  helping  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  develop  the  finest  postal 
service  in  the  world  is  very  deep.  On 
January  27  I  cosponsored  S.  2843.  a  bill 
to  reform  the  fourth-class  parcel  post 
service,  one  of  the  major  problems  con- 
fronting Postmaster  General  O  Brlen  in 
his  efforts  to  modernize  the  postal  serv- 
ice. On  February  19  Business  Week 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Untying  Par- 
cel Post,"  which  I  have  read  and  found 
to  be  most  enlightening  and  comprehen- 
sive, as  well  as  fair.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  reading  of  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  because  I  think  it  brings 
this  problem  into  pr<H)er  perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  Members. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unttinc  Pabcel  Post 

The  ailing  parcel  post  service  may  get  a 
vital  lift  from  a  new  bill  recently  Introduced 
in  Congress.  Backed  by  Postmaster  General 
Lawrence  F.  O'Brien,  the  measure  would  sub- 
stitute uniform  rules  for  the  tangled  regula- 
tions that  have  been  strangling  use  of 
fourth-class  service.  The  measure  also  calls 
for  a  rate  hike  of  8  cents  per  parcel  and  a 
12-peroent  boost  In  catalog  mail  rates. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  all 
first-class  post  offices  to  accept  parcels 
weighing  up  to  40  pounds  and  measuring 
up  to  100  Inches.  The  present  law  UmlU 
size  to  72  Inches  and  weight  to  40  pounds 
for  shipments  between  first-class  offices  less 
than  150  miles  apart,  and  to  30  ftounds  for 
parcels  addressed  to  aU  other  first-class  of- 
fices. 

"If  the  bill  becomes  law,"  says  O'Brien, 
"the  parcel  poet  service  can  look  forward  to 
Increasing   health   and   financial   solvency." 

Steady  decliiie:  The  service  has  been 
headed  steadUy  downhill  since  1962,  when 
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the  preaent  complex  reflations  became 
law.  Between  Oscal  1961  and  1965 — while 
the  economy  soomed — the  number  of  pieces 
•hipped  by  parcel  poet  plummeted  20  per- 
cent, and  pounds  shipped  dropped  41  per- 
cent. In  1083.  a  legal  requirement  that  par- 
cel post  revenues  be  kept  within  4  percent 
of  costs  had  to  be  suspended ,  and  over  the 
past  3  years  the  service  has  Incurred  a 
deficit  of  9322  million. 

The  Poet  OfBce  attributes  the  decline  to 
a  vicious  circle  started  by  the  1083  law. 
Riced  with  tighter  and  more  complex  re- 
strictions on  parcel  poet  usage,  many  com- 
panies cut  their  shipping  volume  or  shifted 
to  rival  means  of  transport.  This  forced 
the  Post  Office  to  raise  rates,  which  In  turn 
spurred  further  reductions  In  volume  and 
new  rate  hikes.  Since  1951.  parcel  post  rates 
have  jumped  128  percent. 

Ooantertactlcs ;  At  the  same  time,  many 
bustnesses — such  as  drug  suppliers  and  mall 
order  houses,  which  depend  on  parcel  post 
to  survive — have  been  scrambling  for  ways 
to  live  with  the  regulations. 

A  widespread  tactic  has  been  drop  ship- 
ping— that  Is,  truckinc  packages  to  distant 
post  offices  to  take  advantage  of  more  liberal 
slSB  and  weight  allowances.  One  result  of 
tbeae  trends  has  been  to  deprive  the  Post 
Office  of  revenue-earning  volume,  while  en- 
couraging wasteful  practtcee  by  business  to 
circumvent  the  regulations. 

Pro  and  oon:  The  O'Brien  proposal  will  face 
stiff  opposition  from  some  quarters.  Both 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads  and 
the  National  Association  of  Motor  Bus 
Owners  will  fight  the  new  size-weight  limits 
as  placing  the  Oovemment  In  unfair  compe- 
tition wltlv,  private  carriers.  William  B. 
Johnson.  Railway  Express  Agency.  Inc..  pres- 
ident, says  the  law  "would  cut  our  business 
by  40  percent  and  force  us  into  tMtnkruptcy 
within  a  few  months." 

Nevertheless,  the  measure  is  expected  to 
have  relatively  smooth  sailing  In  Congress, 
both  becatise  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
relations  with  the  legislators  and  the  fact 
that  the  proposal  contains  features  that 
appeal  to  expressmen  and  shippers  alike. 
The  rate  hike,  for  example,  will  undoubtedly 
be  favored  by  many  carrier  groups  and  may 
soften  some  of  their  resistance  to  the  bill's 
othe?  provisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Parcel  Poet 
Association  and  the  Direct  Hall  Advertising 
Association  say  they  will  support  the  meas- 
ure despite  natural  misgivings  about  the 
rate  Increase. 

"We've  fought  for  liberalised  rules  for  a 
long  time."  says  Robert  P.  DaLay,  president 
of  the  Direct  MaU  Advertising  Association. 
DelAy  belieres  pasaace  of  the  bill  would  halt 
the  eroalon  In  parcel  poet  usage. 

Break  even:  According  to  the  Post  Office, 
the  new  law  would  boost  parcel  ix>st  revenues 
by  over  tlOO  million,  of  which  MO  mUllon 
would  come  from  larger  and  heavier  pack- 
ages. Ilie  Department  claims  this  should 
bring  the  service  well  within  4  percent  of 
breaking  even,  as  required  by  the  congres- 
sional edict  that  will  go  Into  effect  again 
this  year.  Hoxise  hearings  on  the  bill  are 
BUted  to  begin  ICarch  1. 


Eatema'a  Ia<lep<8^nce  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  nxJMMB 

IIT  THX  HOUSS  OP  BmaBKItTATTVXB 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
en  February  24  the  thoughta  of  Ameri- 


cans will  be  with  the  brave  people  of 
Estonia  because  that  will  be  the  4dth 
anniversary  of  Estonia's  proclamation  of 
independence  as  a  democratic  republic. 

In  September  of  1921  Estonia  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Legue  of  Nation's.  In  1939 
the  Soviet  Union  forced  a  mutual  assist- 
ance treaty  on  Estonia  and  established 
Russian  naval  and  air  force  bases  on 
Estonian  territory.  In  June  of  1940  Rus- 
sian troops  took  over  and  established  a 
puppet  government.  Today  the  proud 
land  of  Estonia  is  a  Soviet  colony. 

On  February  24  Americans  everywhere 
will  Join  with  millions  throughout  the 
free  world  In  prayers  for  the  quick  de- 
livery of  the  brave  people  Estonia  from 
Soviet  Bondage. 


Poll  Resalts  oa  L.B J.  Reforms  Are 
Fantastic 


Estonian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNAU 

or  NEW  jExsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
take  note  of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Estonia.  Estonians  all 
over  the  world  would  like  to  say  that  their 
nation  continues  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent, but  they  cannot.  On  June  17, 
1940,  the  army  of  the  Soviet  Union 
brought  that  freedom  to  an  end  by  brute 
force  of  arms. 

In  two  short  decades  Estonia  had 
made  marked  progress  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  thriving  democratic  sys- 
tem. Despite  the  hard  times  experienced 
by  other  democratic  states  during  the 
period  between  the  Great  World  Wars, 
universal  sufferage  and  democracy  tri- 
umphed in  Estonia.  Her  economy  grew 
because  of  a  skillful  mixture  of  public 
and  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production. 

As  examples  of  the  progress  made  dur- 
ing Independence,  area  under  cultivation 
rose  by  17.5  percent,  grain  production  by 
45  percent,  milk  yield  by  67  percent,  rail- 
way line  length  from  800  to  1,434  kilome- 
ters, and  56,000  more  farms  were  erected 
as  a  result  of  land  reform.  In  1934,  95.1 
percent  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Estonia 
lived  on  earned  income,  the  mark  of  a 
true  democracy.  Such  procrress  could 
have  continued  through  today,  but  for 
the  aggression  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
violation  of  explicit  treaty  obligations. 

Under  Soviet  occupation  the  Income  of 
the  average  Estonian  fell  by  33  percent. 
An  exporter  of  food  before  1940,  this 
valiant  nation,  thereafter,  subsisted  at 
the  pleasure  of  her  conquerors.  Not  only 
did  the  people  suffer  from  the  lack  of 
food,  but  they  also  endured  massive  ex- 
termination and  banishment  to  forced  la- 
bor camps  deep  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  sordid  record  of  communism  In 
Estonia  Is  there  for  all  to  see.  Our 
country  must  continue  to  take  Interest  In 
the  Estonian  cause  to  repair  the  damage 
oi  Soviet  occupation  and  strive  toward 
the  reestabllshment  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Estonia. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALtroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  re- 
ported in  the  Sacramento  Bee : 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  fantastic 
support  at  the  grassroots  level  for  his  social 
programs — the  war  on  poverty,  medicare, 
Federal  aid  to  education,  rebuUdlng  the 
blighted  cities,  etc.  Just  how  much  ls'4te- 
ginning  to  be  manifest  in  pubUc  opinion 
polls. 

The  paper  said: 

A  poll  was  taken  on  this  question:  "Be- 
cause of  tht  American  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, should  the  President  reduce  the  size  of 
his  program  at  home,  such  as  education, 
poverty,  and  health?" 

It  revealed: 

Nationwide,  72  percent  flatly  said  this  pro- 
gram should  not  be  reduced. 

These  figures  will  be  most  Interesting 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  Include  the  en- 
tire article  in  the  Record,  where  others 
may  study  the  results  of  the  survey: 
[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Feb.  14, 
1906) 
Poll  RsstrLTS  on  L3.J.  Reforms  Axe 
Fantastic 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  fantastic 
support  at  the  grassroots  level  for  his  social 
programs — the  war  on  poverty,  medicare. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  rebiUldlng  the 
blighted  cities,  etc.  Just  how  much  Is  begin- 
ning to  be  manifest  in  public  opinion  polls. 

For  example,  Louis  Harris,  in  a  poll  con- 
ducted for  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Post  Co.. 
and  published  In  the  Ban  Francisco  Exam- 
iner, went  to  the  people  recently  with  the 
question  which,  paraphrased,  asked:  Because 
of  the  Anierlcan  involvement  In  Vietnam, 
should  the  President  reduce  the  size  of  his 
program  at  home,  such  as  education,  poverty, 
and  health? 

Nationwide,  73  percent  flatly  said  this  pro- 
gram should  not  be  reduced.  Only  32  per- 
cent said  It  should  be  reduced.  And,  amaz- 
ingly, only  6  percent  had  no  opinion. 

This  suggests  three  things:  That  the  Amer- 
ican public  deflnltely  knows  Its  mind  on 
these  domestic  Issues:  that  the  large  major- 
ity Is  committed  to  these  social  programs; 
that  as  a  consequence,  these  programs  are 
firmly  established  in  the  American  life  and 
probably  wUl  be  expanded,  not  cut  back. 

Harris  found,  furthermore,  that  by  and 
large  the  people  who  want  to  cut  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  programs  are  Inveterate  op- 
ponents of  Government  8p>endlng  at  any 
time.  These  question:  "Where  Is  the  money 
coming  from?"  Those  who  support  the  pro- 
grams take  the  position  that  If  Americans 
really  are  the  most  wealthy  society  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  how  can  they  afford  not 
to  attack  poverty,  create  the  greatest  i>06slble 
educational  opportunity  and  rip  out  blight? 
One  housewife  said : 

"If  we  cut  down  education  and  poverty 
programs  at  home,  we  would  be  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  other  nations  we  are  facing." 

There  were  two  other  disclosures  of  the 
American  attitude  In  the  Harris  poll.  Where 
It  oould  have  been  exi>ected  that  84  percent 
of  the  people  who  voted  for  Johnson  in  the 
last  election  support  the  L.B.J,  prograni,  as 
Harris  found,  consider  also  that  60  percent 
of  those  who  voted  for  Barry  Ooldwater.  the 
extreme  conservative,  would  not  reduce  the 
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L.B.J.  domestic  effort.  An  amazing  commen- 
tary, this.  Furthermore,  the  largest  uncom- 
mitted opinion  sectlooally  was  oaij  8  percent, 
and  this  was  in  the  South  where  there  is 
generally  a  lack  of  political  sophistication. 

These  findings  are  immensely  interesting. 
They  indicate  the  American  people  want  to 
make  that  "beginning"  urged  by  Jc^n  F. 
Kennedy,  and  want  to  "continue"  as  urged  by 
Johnson. 


Full  Application  of  Employment  Act  of 
1946  Has  Come  in  the  Kennedy- John- 
son Administrations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  have  been  commemorating  the  mo- 
mentous step  the  United  States  took  20 
years  ago  by  the  enactment  of  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946. 

In  an  article  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Sunday,  February  20,  Jo- 
seph R.  Slevin  points  out,  however,  that 
it  was  only  in  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ad- 
ministrations that  the  central  Idea  of  the 
act — the  deliberate,  persistent  use  of 
Federal  power  to  obtain  economic  growth 
and  full  employment — has  l)een  fully 
applied. 

By  now  this  Idea  has  gained  wide- 
spread acceptance  with  the  result  that 
the  current  economic  policy  debate  fo- 
cuses on  questions  of  how  and  when,  but 
not  whether  Federal  power  should  be 
asserted. 

As  Mr.  Slevin  says: 

The  United  States  has  come  a  long  way 
In  20  years. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  article  here- 

fter: 
194fl   Mkasttkc   Ma«kw>   Policy   Totinino 
oiNT — Boom  Is  TaiBTrrE  to  Employment 

Act 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  Is  20  years 
old  today.  The  American  economy  Is  boom- 
ing. And  there  is  an  Increasingly  hot  debate 
about  whether  President  Johnson  ought  to 
call  for  higher  taxes  to  damp  the  fires  of 
Inflation. 

The  booming  economy  Is  a  very  real  tribute 
to  the  Employment  Act. 

So.  too.  Is  the  burgeoning  tax  debate. 

The  Employment  Act  established  a  na- 
tional policy  to  use  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  Influence  economic  activity. 
The  economy  is  booming  In  large  measure 
because  those  powers  have  been  used. 

The  deliberate,  persistent  use  of  Federal 
power  to  Influence  the  economy  Is  a  new  de- 
velopment. It  has  gained  Increasing  accept- 
ance since  the  Ebiployment  Act  was  passed 
but  It  has  won  general  recognition  only  in 
the  decade  of  the  1960's — during  the  admin- 
istrations of  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

MEMORIES    or    THIBTIES 

The  expecUtlon  In  1946  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
a  deep  depression  and  to  provide  millions  of 
Jobs  for  the  American  people.  Memories  of 
the  great  d^reaslon  of  the  1930's  were  fresh 
In  mind  and  the  main  goal  of  the  act's 
original  sponsors  was  to  see  that  another  such 
calamity  did  not  follow  World  War  II. 


aft 


The  bill  started  out  as  a  "full"  employment 
law  but  a  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee watered  down  the  final  version  and  set 
the  more  modest  "maximum"  employment 
target.  Among  other  things,  the  legislators 
wanted  It  clear  that  the  Government  was  not 
guaranteeing  a  Job  to  anyone. 

As  It  turned  out,  the  immediate  postwar 
problem  proved  to  be  Inflation.  After  that, 
the  challenge  was  to  offset  nxlld  recessions, 
with  the  one  exception  at  the  Korean  war 
boom  in  the  estrly  IdSO's.  More  recently  the 
Government  has  been  trying  to  move  toward 
the  twin  goals  of  attaining  noninflatlcHiary 
full  employment  at  home  while  balancing  the 
U.S.  International  paymente  bocounts. 

Four  recessions  have  hit  the  United  States 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  They  came  in 
194e-4g*  1953-54,   1957-58,  and   1960-61. 

EISENHOWER  WAS  COOL 

The  E:mpIoyment  Act  approach  almost  died 
a  young  death  when  Elsenhower  became 
President  In  1953.  He  was  suspicious  of  eco- 
nomic planning  and  mistrusted  both  the  set- 
ting of  goals  and  the  use  of  Federal  power  to 
achieve  tbem.  MT.  Elsenhower  intended  to 
abolish  the  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers 
established  by  the  act  but  decided  to  rebuild 
it  under  the  chairmanship  of  Arthur  Bums 
only  after  he  had  been  in  office  for  some 
months. 

The  historic  Emplojrment  Act  breakthrough 
came  in  June  1962  when  Harvardman  Ken- 
nedy went  to  Yale  to  accept  an  honorary  de- 
gree and  called  t<x  reducing  taxes  to  stimu- 
late a  growing  but  sluggish  economy. 

Mr.  Kennedy  acted  primarily  at  the  prod- 
ding of  Walter  Heller,  the  chairman  of  his 
OouncU.  It  marked  a  profound  change  in 
President  Kennedy's  own  instinctively  -con- 
servative position. 

Ten  months  later  President  Kennedy  made 
his  precedent-setting  decision  to  call  for 
lower  taxes  even  though  the  country  was  in- 
creasingly prosperous  and  even  though  the 
Oovemment  still  had  a  large  budget  deficit. 

The  budget  no  longer  was  to  be  viewed  as  a 
set  of  books  that  were  to  be  balanced  In  good 
times  and  that,  if  necessary,  oould  be  allowed 
to  become  unbalanced  in  poor  times. 

Instead,  it  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eco- 
nomic tool  to  achieve  broader  national  poUcy 
goals — more  Jobe,  higher  living  standards,  in- 
creased production,  stable  prices,  and  the 
like. 

The  tax  cut  became  law  in  the  winter  of 
1964  after  Dallas  and  after  Lyndon  Johnson 
had  become  President. 

It  supplied  the  prescribed  stimulaticMi. 
Economic  activity  roee  strongly  and  steadily 
af  t«r  It  became  law. 

But  the  current  U.S.  prosperity  was  not 
entirely  planned  that  way  despite  some  strong 
administration  hints  to  the  contrary. 

The  theory  of  the  tax  cut  was  one  thing. 
The  actual  execution  of  the  plan  was  some- 
thing qvUte  different. 

Congress  voted  a  substantially  larger  cut 
than  the  administration  had  asked  so  the 
rapid  pace  of  the  upturn  that  followed  was 
partly  fortuitous. 

Then,  there  was  Vietnam.  The  economy  Is 
rocketing  ahead 'in  significant  measure  be- 
cause of  the  very  large  additional  stimulus 
the  Vietnam  biUldup  has  provided  since  last 
summer. 

Employment  has  been  going  up  much  faster 
than  the  administration  expected  a  year  ago 
and  unemployment  has  been  dropping  much 
more  rapidly  than  It  anticipate*!. 

PLANNING  LESS  THAN  SCIKMCK 

All  Of  Which  makes  the  point  that  eco- 
nomic planning  as  it  is  practiced  in  the 
mid-1960's  continues  to  be  something  lees 
than  an  exact  science. 

Now  the  debate  Is  over  the  great  and  cen- 
tral stabilization  question  of  whether  Mr. 
Johnson  is  suiting  vigorously  enough,  soon 
enough.     It  Is  adding  a  new.  important  di- 


mension to  the  Employment  Act  as  It  enters 
its  20th  year.  More  will  be  heard  of  it  at  a 
special  20th  ainlversary  symposium  that  will 
be  held  here  on  Wednesday. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  thing  about  the 
debate  is  that  no  one,  not  the  moet  OMiserva- 
tlve  participant,  is  arguing  about  whether  it 
Is  proper  for  Mr.  Johnson  to  intervene  to  pre- 
vent inflation. 

An  occasional  voice  Is  raised  to  assert  that 
Mr.  Johnson  should  reduce  inflationary  de- 
mand pressures  by  slashing  Federal  civilian 
program  spending  In  preference  to  Increasing 
the  Nation's  tax  burden. 

But  the  heart  of  the  debate  Is  over  the 
question  of  whether  the  President  is  acting 
vigorously  enough,  soon  enough. 

There  Is  agreement  that  It  Is  right  and 
pr<^>er  for  him  to  act,  for  the  Government 
to  Intervene. 

The  United  States  has  c<»ne  a  long  way  in 
20  years. 


ReT.  Bernard  Braskanp,  DJ>. 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.    ROCMJEY    of    New    Ywk.    Mr. 

Speaker,  It  Is  with  great  sadness  that 
all  of  us  here  note  the  passing  of  our  be- 
loved Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp,  DX>.  Dr.  Braskamp  has 
faithfully  served  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  16  years  and  during  all 
those  years  provided  a  needed  and  wel- 
comed daily  moment  of  reflection  and 
rededloatlon. 

For  more  than  40  years  Rev.  Dr. 
Braskamp  served  his  church  and  God 
well.  His  church  in  return  recognized 
his  service  and  godliness.  At  the  time 
ot  his  death  he  was  moderator  of  the 
Synod  of  Baltimore,  dean  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Ministers  In  Washington  and 
president  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  Association  In  Wtishington. 

It  was  the  mark  of  the  man,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  despite  the  many  different 
religious  l)ellefs  held  by  the  many  Mem- 
l>ers  of  this  body  he  was  able  to  find  a 
common,  sincere  ground  for  alL  He 
dally  was  the  means  whereby  e&ch  Mem- 
ber, In  keeping  with  his  own  faith, 
oould  for  a  moment  at  least  withdraw 
from  the  frenetic  life  and  ponder  the 
higher  order  of  things.  It  Is  ironic  and 
sad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  same  privi- 
lege is  denied  many  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren. 

In  the  past  16  years  that  Dr.  Braskamp 
was  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  came  to  know  him  quite 
well.  It  was  a  matter  of  some  amuse- 
ment between  us,  for  instance,  that 
Brooklyn  could  also  claim  him  as  a  son 
since  he  was  ordained  there  in  1911, 
The  power,  sincerity,  and  warmth  of  the 
man  were  such  that  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  to  have  known  him.  To  that 
I  can  only  add  that  I  have  lost  a  true 
friend  as  was  his  lovely  wife  who  passed 
away  about  5  years  ago. 

I  extend  to  his  son  imd  daughter  and 
loved  ones  my  deepest  sympathy  upon 
their  great  loss. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONN»CnCT3T 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESKNTATnTBB 

Wednesday,  February  23.  19€6 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
months  the  New  York  Times  editorially 
has  opposed  many  of  President  John- 
son's actions  concerning  Vietnam. 

Without  suggesting  In  the  least  that 
the  Times'  dissent  should  be  or  has  been 
muffled.  I  believe  much  of  that  criticism 
was  answered  today  on  the  Times'  own 
editorial  page  by  one  of  Its  own  political 
observers.  C.  L.  Sulzberger. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  argues  that  we  are 
winning  the  shooting  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  that  the  political  and  social 
aspects  of  the  conflict  have  been  ac- 
knowledged. "But  the  third  and  most 
Important  battle,  the  battle  of  Washing- 
ton."  he  says,  "shows  disquieting  signs 
of  disaster." 

His  article,  which  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Record  at  this  point,  should  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

The  article  follows: 

POtKIGN    AWTMMS:    TH«    MOflT    IMI^RTANT 

Battlk 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 
Three  concurrent  batUea  are  now  under- 
wsy  In  tbe  Vietnam  war.  The  military  en- 
fagement  In  the  boondockB  U  alowly  being 
won.  The  political  and  social  operation  baa 
at  leaat  and  at  last  been  acknowledged  aa  a 
•trateglc  factor.  But  the  tblrd  and  moat  im- 
portant battle,  the  battle  of  Washington, 
•bowa  disquieting  signs  of  disaster. 

General  Taylor  was  correct  to  say  Prance, 
lost  Indochina  In  Paris,  not  at  Dlenblenphu. 
II.  Mendte-Prance'a  subaequent  refutation 
of  this  atatemcTLt  waa  at  beat  disingenuous. 
And  now.  in  tbe  name  of  democracy,  there 
aeems  an  excellent  chance  the  United  States 
may  lose  its  own  Indochina  campaign  In 
Washington. 

TMS  coaunoK 

The  great  debate  on  Vietnam  policy  baa 
been  featvired  by  misinformation,  paoston. 
political  opportunism,  vanity,  and  bints  of  a 
■marmy  dislike  for  Prealdent  Johnson.  Both 
Pelplng  and  Hanoi  must  have  gained  freah 
encouragement  by  the  Joining  of  our  know- 
nothlnga  with  our  know-lt-alls. 

As  a  nation  we  venerate  pundits  who  make 
occult  pronouncements  on  strategy.  Public 
opinion  and  those  who  aspire  to  guide  It  are 
indeed  vital  factors  In  war  and  revolution. 

Napoleon  said:  "Three  hostile  new8p€^>er8 
are  more  to  be  feared  than  a  thousand 
bayonets."  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  press  Itself 
seems  Increasingly  filled  with  bayonets.  The 
Due  de  Momay  observed  that  you  can  do 
anything  with  that  weapon  save  sit  on  It. 

Since  they  have  chosen  to  proclaim  them- 
selves wiser  than  their  government,  I  think 
It  fair  to  examine  the  Judgments  of  certain 
administration  critics  of  whom  the  most  dis- 
tinguished on  the  liberal  aide  are  the  bril- 
liant Oeorge  Kennan.  who  once  authored 
our  policy  of  containing  Russia,  and  Walter 
Uppmann.  Ambaaaador  Kennan.  now  an 
admitted  "neolaolaUonlst,*  believes  "we 
abould  show  ounelves  a  little  more  relaxed 
and  less  terrified  of  what  happens  in  the 
■mailer  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
not  Jtuip  aroimd  like  an  elephant  frightened 
by  a  mouse." 


Kennan  la  not  himself  unflappable,  as  be 
once  demonstrated  by  provoking  Moscow  to 
demand  his  removal  as  AmbassadcM',  and  hla 
subaequent  Irascibility  with  Yugoslav  edi- 
tors. This,  of  course.  Is  beside  the  point,  but 
I  would  scarcely  consider  the  menace  of  ex- 
panding Chlneee  dynamism  ae  mouselike. 

The  totem  of  Johnson's  liberal  opponents 
Is  Llppmann.  whose  pronouncements  from 
the  Ivory-towered  eminence  of  a  public  philo- 
sopher carry  particular  authcMlty.  On  May 
19,  1933.  after  reading  a  speech  by  Chancel- 
lor Hitler.  Llppmann  advised: 

"We  have  heard  once  more,  through  the 
fog  and  the  din.  the  hysteria  and  the  animal 
passions  of  a  great  revolution,  the  authentic 
voice  of  a  genuinely  civilized  people.  I  am 
not  only  willing  to  believe  that,  but  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  historical  experience  compels 
one  to  believe  It." 

Llppmann  already  knew  Europe  and  Ger- 
many well  so  there  was  a  basis  for  such  lucid 
and  reassuring  prescience.  He  knows  Asia 
little  and  Vietnam  not  at  all.  His  Jungle 
stories  parable  comparing  Chinese  and 
American  power  to  an  elephant  and  a  whale 
Is  pleasant  nonsense.  Were  the  southeast 
Asian  peninsula  to  fall  under  Chinese 
suzerainty,  as  Llppmann  seems  almost  to  rec- 
ommend. Island  Indonesia  would  patently  go 
along.  Australia  and  the  Philippines  would 
be  directly  menaced. 

One  must  only  hope  the  counsel  President 
Johnson  receives  In  private  is  superior  to 
that  he  gets  in  public.  Senator  Oruenino 
suggests  no  draftees  should  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam— as  if  to  make  certain  we  ape  Prance's 
Indochina  disaster  In  detail.  Senator  R. 
Kknnkdt  proposes  Communists  be  Included 
in  tbe  Saigon  government.  It  would  be  more 
honeat  to  suggest  abandoning  Vietnam  with- 
out even  bothering  to  negotiate. 

There  has  been  thought  among  strategists 
who  don't  understand  what  "revolutionary 
warfare"  Is  all  about  that  we  might  stay  in 
South  Vietnam — but  restrict  our  troops  to 
limited  enclaves.  This  is  even  more  naive 
than  Prance's  hope  of  squashing  Germany  by 
sitting  in  the  Matginot  Line. 

DOUBTS     AND     ICNOXANCZ 

What  has  emerged  so  far  In  our  great  de- 
bate is  a  deep-seated  doubt  about  ourselves 
and  deep-seated  Ignorance  of  the  world  we 
Inhabit.  Eaegant  platitudes  founded  on 
myth  are  offered  to  the  President  as  sub- 
ctitutes  for  policy. 

There  Is  an  old  Chinese  auage:  "If  you 
know  yourself  and  know  your  enemy.  In  100 
battlea  you  will  win  100  times."  We  don't 
know  ourselves  very  well  an ^  It  Is  question- 
able whether  we  know  our  enemy  at  all. 


Lithaaaia 


represent,  have  relatives  In  unhappy 
Lithuania.  Although  this  courageous 
nation  lives  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  her  people's  desire  for  free- 
dom remains  undaunted. 

As  Americans  we  can  understand  and 
support  this  desire.  We  owe  It  to  our- 
selves and  those  among  us  of  Lithuanian 
descent  to  make  this  anniversary  an  oc- 
casion to  honor  this  brave  nsition  for 
its  determination  to  recover  her  in- 
dependence. 

Once  before  on  Pebnmry  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  succeeded  In  breaking  Soviet 
domination.  After  World  War  n.  In- 
dependence was  again  on  the  horizon 
and  a  Congress  was  formed  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  independent  nationhood. 
This  moment  was  thwarted  by  the  force 
of  Soviet  arms  Force,  however,  cannot 
dim  the  aspiration  of  Lithuanians  to  be 
free. 

Let  us  on  this  48th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  continue  to  carry  on  the  work 
necessary  to  help  Lithuania  once  again 
be  free. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  In 
commemorating  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania.  ^  This  little  nation  was  once 
free,  but  Is  now  suffering  under  the  yoke 
of  Communist  dictatorship.  On  this  48th 
anniversary  of  Lithucuilan  Independence, 
I  should  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  those 
Lithuanians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
to  those  who  share  our  freedom  In  Penn- 
sylvania and  other  States  of  the  Union. 
Many  residents  of  the  Sixth  E>istrlct  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Boston  Traveler  of  Mon- 
day, February  14.  an  Interesting  account 
of  an  interview  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Lexington.  Mass.,  Dr. 
Rudolph  Fobert. 

I>r.  Fobert  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  as  a  teacher  and  a  school  admin- 
istrator and  has  brought  a  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  to  the  Lexington  school 
system.  His  philosophy  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  comment : 

There  Is  no  greater  gift  that  one  generation 
can  give  to  another  than  a  better  public 
school  system. 

I  think  that  this  standard  can  be  an 
Important  example  to  other  communities 
around  the  Nation  and  I  have  unanimous 
consent  to  include  Mr.  Richard  Gross' 
article  from  the  Traveler  concerning  Dr. 
Fobert  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

iNDlvlDUAi.  Thought  Aim  of  Lexington 
I  Schools 

(By   Richard   C.    Gross) 

The  Lexington  school  system  operates 
under  a  philoeophy  geared  to  the  optimum 
development  of  each  child  and  to  the  idea 
that  educaUon  Is  concerned  with  what  man 
should  be,  not  with  what  he  Is. 

The  philosophy  Is  the  conception  of  an 
Idealist  who  believes  that  it  isn't  necessary 
to  surrender  one's  idealism. 

But  Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Rudolph 
Pobert  Is  as  much  a  realist,  for  the  goals  and 
objectives  he  has  set  for  bis  school  system 
are  far  from  Impractical.  His  enthusiasm 
and  organizing  abilities  extend  into  every 
facet  of  his  school  system. 

Dr.  Pobert  said  he  orients  his  thinking  to- 
ward the  individual  in  society  and.  through 
education,  the  Improvement  of  that  Indi- 
vidual. ■ 


"Regardless  of  the  inherent  diffcultlea  of 
mass  education."  the  soft-spoken  superin- 
tendent said,  "the  public  schools  have  an 
obligation  to  create  on  environment  In  which 
Individual  thought  and  action  are  accepted 
and  rewarded. 

"To  achieve  this  objective."  he  continued, 
"we  must  individualize  Instruction  wherever 
possible." 

ATTENDED  TUTTS    TTNIVEaSITT 

Pobert  has  combined  his  education  at  Tufts 
University,  where  he  received  his  BJl.  In 
sociology  and  his  master's  in  education,  virlth 
his  doctorate  in  education  administration  be 
obtained  at  Columbia  University. 

"If  society  is  ever  going  to  Improve."  Pobert 
said,  "one  of  the  institutions  you  have  to  rely 
onjs  education." 

As  superintendent  of  the  Lexington  school 
system  for  almost  3  years.  Pobert  is  at  the 
head  of  8,067  pupils.  602  teachers,  and  23  ad- 
ministrators in  9  elementary,  2  Junior  high 
schools,  and   1   senior  high. 

"The  pupil-teacher  relationship  is  very 
precious."  Fobert  explained,  somewhat 
proudly.  "It's  the  focal  point  of  the  whole 
program.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  set  aside 
any  hierarchical  structure  that  would  inter- 
fere with   this  relationship." 

With  regard  to  teachers.  Dr.  Pobert  said 
he  believes  that  they  play  a  vital  role  in 
developing  this  Nation  and  this  society. 

He  asks  that  the  teachers  "by  subtle  exam- 
ple, or  open  communication,  do  everything 
possible  to  build  a  strong  intellectual  and 
ethical  foundation  so  that  the  students  may, 
as  adults.  Improve  the  world  In  which  we 
live." 

Lexington,  which  has  a  27  to  1  student- 
teacher  ratio  in  the  elementary  schools  and 
a  18  to  1  ratio  In  the  secondary  schools,  will 
hire  25  teachers  in  September  1966. 

Some  3,000  applications  were  filed  for  120 
positions  last  year.  "We  haje  a  very  ag^es- 
sive  recruiting  campaign  that  reaches  Into 
every  SUte  in  the  Union,"  Pobert  explained 
with  pride. 

He  said  also  that  Lexington  is  rather 
unique  In  that  area  because  one  of  Its  assist- 
ant superintendents  travels  to  other  States. 
"It's  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  we  perform,"  Pobert  said. 

"You  can  influence  quality  by  attracting 
the  best  people  you  can  find."  he  added. 
"We  want  the  top  teacher  In  each  State." 

Lexington  pays  $5,500,  the  highest  mini- 
mum salary  In  the  State.  Commenting  on 
salaries.  Pobert  asserteil.  "A  good  salary  plan 
helps  us  to  keep  qut  good  teachers  and  to 
attract  more  appUcatlona  from  a  variety  of 
sources." 

"In  addition,"  Fobert  continued,  "we  must 
create  the  type  of  Intellectual  climate  which 
win  encourage  teachers  to  be  creative  and  to 
fulfiH  themselves  as  Individuals." 

"Teachers  perform  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able swTlcee  In  our  society,"  Pobert  declared. 
"They  should  be  paid  enough  to  permit  them, 
to  use  their  fuU  talents.  In  this  matter, 
though,"  he  adde<l,  "I  think  each  commu- 


nity has  to  decide  for  itself  on  how  they 
value  their  service." 

Concerning  his  own  Job.  Pobert  explained 
that  a  superintendent  "should  not  menij  be 
satisfied  with  transmitting  the  culture  to 
future  generations,  but  vfitb  improving  it." 

Asked  about  high  school  students  In  gen- 
eral, Pobert  said,  "The  kind  of  behavior  that 
we  used  to  expect  from  college  kids  we  now 
get  from  high  school  kids.  They're  much 
more  mature  than  the  kids  of  two  genera- 
tions ago,"  he  said. 

"We're  already  planning  to  open  a  10th 
elementary  school  in  1966  and  an  llUi  la 
1967,"  Pobert  said,  replying  to  a  question 
about  the  future  of  Lexington's .  schools. 

"If  growth  continues  the  way  It's  been 
going,"  he  added,  "we'll  need  more  schools. 
We're  thlnkg  of  a  Junior  high  in  1971  and. 
If  the  kindergarten  progam,  is  implemented, 
another  elementary  school  by  1969." 

should    expect   THE   BEST 

"The  type  of  commuiUty  Lexington  wUl 
be  in  15  years  is  directly  related  to  tbe  edu- 
cational opportunities  youngsters  are  now 
experiencing  in  the  schools,"  Fobert  ex- 
plained. 

"As  I  see  It."  he  continued,  "the  Lexing- 
ton schools  are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
which  direction  they  shall  move  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

"The  citizens  of  Lexlng^n,'"  Pobert  went 
on.  "have  every  right  to  expect  the  best  pos- 
sible educational  opportunities  for  their 
children  and  to  receive  full  value  for  tbe 
money  spent." 

"In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  greater  gift 
that  one  generation  can  give  to  another 
than  a  better  public  scbool  system,"  he 
added. 

Formerly  a  mathematics  teacher  In  Natick, 
and  a  director  of  guidance  in  Danbury, 
Conn.,  Pobert  became  tbe  superintendent  of 
schools  in  East  Wlndfsor,  Conn.,  in  1960.  He 
came  to  Lexington  in  1963  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Ellen  McConnick  of  Belmont, 
and  six  children — five  girls  and  a  boy. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congbessional,  Recobd, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  H.SO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thla 
offlce. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  (ToNCRESsioifAL  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942), 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PEtlNTINa  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
docvunent  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to"  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  tlie  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  mnHrie  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  coat  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937), 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Offlce,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  ^>ublic 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  26  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  siiall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  tbe  head  of  the  re- 
sp>ective  department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  7aa. 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  stifflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCJE 
Senators,  Representatiyes,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Offlce,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


REPRESENTATIVES  WITH 

RESIDENCES  IN  WASHINGTON 

OfTiCK  Aoraos:   House  0(Bc«  Building, 
WasbloKton.  DC. 

(Streets  northwest  onlesa  otherwise  sUted) 
Speaker:  John  W.  IfcConnack 

Abbitt.  Watklns  M..  Va 

Abemethy,  Thomas  O..         8278  asth  St. 

Mi3S. 

Adair.  E   Roas.  Ind ..4000  Mass.  Are. 

Adams,  Brock,  Wash. 

Addabbo.  Joseph  P..  N.T 

Albert.  Carl,  Okla 4«14RenoRd. 

Anderson,  John  B..  Ill 

Anderson.    William   R..        3006  P  St. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  George  W.,  4I«..-310e  CJathedral 

Ave. 

Andrews,  Olenn,  Ala 

Andrews,  Mark,  S.  Dak 

Annunzlo,  Frank.  Ill 

Arends.  Leslie  C.  lU 4815  Detter  St 

Ashbrook.  John  M.,  OHio — 
Ashley,  Thomas  L..  Ohio — 
Ashmore,  Robert  T..  SX? — 
Asplnall,  Wayne  N..  CoZo.. .The  Towers  Apts.. 

4301  Cathedral 
Ave. 

Ayres,  William  H.,  Ohio 

Baldwin,  John  P..  Calif... 

Bandstra,  Bert.  lotca 

Baring,  Walter  8..  Nev 

Barrett,  William  A..  Pa 

Bates,  William  H.,  Uaas 

Battln,  James  P.,  Mont 

Beckworth,  Undley,  Tat 

Belcher,  Page,  Okla » 

Bell,  Alphonao,  Calif 

Bennett,  Charles  E.,  Fla 3431  Rustlcway 

Lane. 

Falls  Chtirch,  Va. 

Berry,  E.T..  S.  Dak. llSSchotta 

Court  NK. 

Betta,  Jackaon  K.,  Ohio 

Bingham,  Jonathan  B,. 

NT. 

Blatnlk.  John  A..  Minn 

Boggs,  Hale,  La 

Boland,  Edward  P..  Maas 

Boiling,  Richard.  Mo 307WarrentonDr.. 

Silver  Spring.  Md. 
Bolton.  Frances  P.  (Mrs.) ,   2301  Wyo.  Ave. 

Ohio. 

Bow.  Frank  T..  Ohio.. 4301  Mass.  Ave. 

Brademas.  John.  Ind 

Bray,  WUUam  O.,  Ind 

Brock.  W.  B.  (BUD,  Tenn.. 

Brooks,  Jack,  Tex 

Broomfleld.    William    8.. 

Mich. 
Brown,  Clarence  J..  Jr., 

Ohio. 
Brown.  George  E.,  Jr.,  Calif. 

BroyhUl,  Jamea  T.,  N.C 

BroyhiU.  Joel  T..  Va 

Buchanan,  John.  Ala 

Burke.  James  A..  Mas* 

Burleson,  Omar,  Tex 2601  Woodley  PL 

Burton,  Laurence  J.,  Utah. 

Burton,  PhlUlp.  Calif 

Byrne,  James  A..  Pa 

Bymea,  John  W.,  Wi* 1216  28th  St.  8.. 

Arlington,  Va. 

Cabell.  Karle,  Tex 

CahUl.  WUllam  T.,  NJ 

Callan.  Clair,  Nebr 1200  S.  Court- 
house Rd.. 
Arlington.  Va. 
Callaway,  Howard  H.,  Oa.. 
Cameron,  Ronald  Brooks, 

Calif. 

Carey,  Hugh  It.,  N.T 

Carter,  Tim  Lee.  JTy 

Casey.  Bob,  Tex 

Cederberg.  Elford  A.  Mich. 

Celler,  Emanuel,  N.T The  Mayflower 

Chamberlain.  Charlea  C, 

Mich. 

Cbelf,  Frank.  Ky 

Clancy,  Donald  D..  Ohio 

Clark,  Frank  M..  Pa 220  C  St.  S>. 

Clausen,  Don  H..  CaHf 

Clawson,  Del,  Cttl</ 

Cleveland,  Jamea  O.,  MM 

Clevenger,  Raymond  F.. 

Mich. 
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Cohelan,  Jeffery,  Calif 1028  New  House 

Office  Building 

Collier,  Harold  R.,  Ill 

Colmer,  WlUlam  M..  Mias.. 
Conable,  Barber  B.,  Jr.. 

N.Y. 
Conte.  Silvio  O..  Mass 5019  Lamar  Rd.. 

Washington  IS, 

DC. 
Conyers,  John,  Jr.,  Mich.. 

Cooley,  Harold  D..  S.C 2601  Woodley  PI. 

Corbett,  Robert  J..  Po 

Corman,  James  C,  Calif — 
Craley,  N.  Nelman,  Jr.,  Pa.. 
Cramer.  WUllam  C,  Fla 62l6Beachway 

Dr..  Falls  Church, 

Va. 

Culver,  John  C,  Iowa 

Cunningham,  Glenn,  Nf  br-4920  Torktown 

Blvd.,  Arlington, 

Va. 

Curtln,  WUlard  S.,  Pa 

Curtis,  Thomas  B.,  Mo 

Daddarlo,  EmUlo  Q.,  Conn. 

Dague,  Paul  B..  Pa 

Daniels.  Domlnlck  V.,  NJ.. 

Davis.  Olenn  R..  Wis 

Davis.  John  W.,  Ga 

Dawson,  WUllam  L.,  711 

de  la  Oarsa,  Ellglo,  Tex 

Delaney,  James  J.,  N.Y 

Dent,  John  H.,  Po 

Denton,  Wlnfleld  K.,  Ind 

Derwlnskl,  Edward  J.,  Ill 

Devlne,  Samuel  L.,  Ohio 

Dickinson,  WUllam  L.,  Ala. 
Dlggs,  Charles  C,  Jr.,  Mich. 

Dlngell.  John  D  ,  Mich 

Dole,  Robert,  Kans 6136  Beachway 

Dr.,  FaUs  Church, 

Va. 
Donohue,  Harold  D.,  Mass.. 
Dorn,  W.  J.  Bryan,  S.C 2030  Labiunum 

St.,  McLean,  Va. 

Dow,  John  O..  N.Y 

Dowdy.  John.  Tex 

Downing.  Thomas  N..  Va — 
'Dulskl.  Thaddeus  J..  W.y-.1705  Longworth 

House  Office 

Building 

Duncan,  John  J..  Tenn 

Duncan.  Robert  B..  Orep... 914  Lakevlew  Dr., 

Falls  Church,  Va. 
Dwyer,  Florence  P.  (Mrs.) , 
NJ. 

Dyal,  Ken  W.,  Calif 

Edmondson,  Ed.  Okla 

Edwards,  Don.  Calif 9201  Fox  Meadow 

La.,  Potomac.  Md. 

Edwartte,  Edwin  W.,  La 

Kdwards,  Jack,  Ala 

Ellsworth,  Robert  F.,  Kana. 

Erlenborn,  John  N.,  Ill . 

Evans,  Frank  E.,  Colo 

Everett,  Robert  A..  Tenn 

Evlns.  Joe  L..  Tenn 5044  Kllngle  St. 

Fallon.  George  H.,  Md 

Farbstein,  Leonard.  N.Y 

Famsley,  Charles  P..  Kjf 

Famum.  BtlUe  S..  Mich 

Fascell,  Dante  B..  Fla 

Feighan,  Michael  A.,  Ohio. 

Flndley.  Paul.  Ill 

Flno.  Paul  A..  N.Y 

Fisher.  O.  C,  Tex Calvert-Woodley 

Flood.  Daniel  J.,  Pa The  Congressional 

Flynt.  John  J..  Jr..  Oa 

Fogarty,  John  E..  R.I 1235  New  House 

Office  BiUldlng 

Foley,  Thomas  S..  Wash 

Ford,  Gerald  R.,  Mich 514  Crown  View 

Dr.,  Alexandria, 

Va. 

Ford,  WUllam  D..  Mich 

Fountain,  L.  H.,  N.C The  Weatcheeter 

Fraser,  Donald  M.,  Minn 

Frellnghuysen.  Peter  H.  B.,  3014  N  St. 
NJ. 

Frledel,  Samuel  N.,  Md 

Fulton,  James  O.,  Pa 

Fulton,  Richard,  Tenn 

Fuqua.  Don,  Fla 

Oal'agher,    Cornell\ia    K.. 

NJ. 
Oarmata,  Edward  A..  Md.. 

Oathlngs.  E.  C,  Ark 

Oettys,  Tom  S.,  8.C 

Olalmo,  Robert  N.,  Conn — _ 
Olbbons,  Sam,  Fla 


Gilbert,  Jacob  H  .  NY 

Gllligan.  John  J.,  Ohio 

Oonaalea,  Henry  B.,  Tex-..200C  St.  SE 
Goodell,  Charles  E.,  JV.y-..3842  Macomb  St. 
Orabowskl,    Bernard    F.. 
Conn. 

Gray,  Kenneth  J.,  Ill 

Green,  Edith  (Mrs.),  Oreg. 

Green,  William  J.,  Pa 

Oreigg.  Stanley  L.,  /ou)O..-30r  G  St.  SW. 
Grlder,  George  W.,  Tenn..ll9  7th  St.  SE. 

Grlffln.  Robert  P.,  Mich 

Griffiths,     Martha    W. 
(Mrs.).  Mich. 

Gross.  H.  R..  loxoa 

Grover.  James  R..  Jr..  N.Y 

Gubser,  Charles  S.,  Calif 

Gurney,  Edward  J.,  fla 

Hagan,  G.  Elliott,  Ga 

Hagen,  Harlan,  Calif 

Haley.  James  A..  Fla 

Hall.  Durward  G.,  Mo 

Halleck.  Charles  A.,  /nd...4926  Upton  St. 

Halpern.  Seymour.  N.Y 

Hamilton.  Lee  H..  Ind 

Hanley.  James  M..  N.Y 

Hanna.  Richard  T..  Calif 

Hansen,  George,  Idaho 

Hansen,  John  R.,  loica 800  4th  St.  SW., 

Apt.  S-701 
Hansen,     Julia     Butler 
(Mrs.),    Wash. 

Hafdy,  Porter.  Jr..  Va 

Harsha,  WUllam  H..  Ohio.. 

Harvey,  James,  Mich 

Harvey,  Ralph.  Ivd 

Hathaway,  WUllam  D., 

Jiraine. 
Hawkins,    Augustus    F., 

Calif. 
Hays,  Wayne  L.,  Ohio 3424  Barger  Dr.. 

Palls  Chxirch,  Va. 
Hubert,  P.  Edward,  La 26  Cockrell  St.. 

Alexandria,  Va. 

Hechler,  Ken,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl.  Henry,  NJ 

Henderson,  David  N.,  N.C. 

Herlong,  A.  S.,  Jr.,  Fla 

Hicks,  Floyd  V.,  Wash 

Hollfleld.  Chet,  Calif 

Holland.  Elmer  J.,  Pa 

Horton,  Prank  J.,  NY 

Hosmer,  Craig,  Calif 

Howard,  James  J.,  NJ 

HuU,  W.  R  .  Jr.,  Mo 

Hungate,  WUllam  L.,  Mo... 

Huot,  J.  OUva,  NJI 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Mich. 
Ichord,    Richard    (Dick), 
Mo. 

Irwin,  Donald  J.,  Conn 

Jacobs,  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind 

Jarman,  John,  Okla 

Jennings,  W.  Pat,  Va 

Joelson,  Charles  S.,  NJ 

Johnson,  Albert  W.,  Pa 

Johnson,  Harold  T.,  Calif.. 

Johnson,  Jed.  Jr..  Okla 

Jonas.  Charles  Raper.  N.C. 

Jones.  Paul  C,  Mo 1111  Army-Navy 

Dr.,  Arlington, 

Va. 

Jones.  Robert  E..  Ala 

Jones.  Walter  B..  N.C 

Karsten,  Frank  M..  Mo 

Karth.  Joseph  E..  Minn 

Kastenmeier.   Robert  W.. 

Wis. 
Kee.  James.  W.  Va ...5441  16th  Ave  . 

Hyattsvllle,  Md. 
Keith.  Hastings,  JIfos* 4617WetherUl  Dr., 

Westmoreland 

Hills,  Md. 
Kelly,  Edna  F.  (Mrs.) .  N.Y. 

Keogh.  Eugene  J.,  N.Y The  Bfciyflower 

King,  Carleton  J..  N.Y 

King,  CecU  R.,  Calif 

King.  David  S.,  Utah 

Klrwan,  Michael  J.,  Ohio.. 

Klucsynskl,  John  C,  III 

Komegay,  Horace  R.,  N.C 

Krebe,  Paul  J..  NJ 

Kunkel,  John  C,  Pa 

Kupfenn&n,  Theodore  R., 
NY. 

LaU-d,  Melvtn  R.,  Wis 

Landrum,  PhU  M.,  Ga 

Langen,  Odin.  Afinn 

L*tte.  Delbert  L.,  Ohio 


Appendix 


American  History  Club  of  Aostia,  Tex^ 
Find*  McKittrick  Canyon  in  Guadalupe 
Mountain  Region  Is  Worthy  of  Being 
Preserved  as  Part  of  a  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  February  26,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  1963,  I  have  been  working  for  a 
Guadalupe  Mountain  National  Park  be- 
cause of  the  grandeur  and  uniqueness  of 
this  area  In  my  home  State  of  Texas. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  History  criub  of  Austin.  Tex., 
signed  by  the  club's  president,  Mrs. 
James  N.  Ludlum,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can History  Club  of  Austin  lends  its 
support  to  the  efiforts  of  making  this 
area  a  national  park. 

Within  the  Guadalupe  Mountain  Re- 
gion is  McKittrick  CJanyon  which  has 
heavy  stands  of  the  famous  Ponderosa 
pine  and  other  tall  trees  on  its  ridges. 
The  creek  in  McKittrick  Canyon  is 
stocked  with  mountain  trout  and  a  herd 
of  about  500  elk  roams  the  area.  There 
are  deer,  wild  turkey,  mountain  lions, 
and  many  other  birds  and  animals,  large 
and  small,  in  this  area.  As  a  tflbute  to 
this  beautiful  area,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  American  History  Club  of  Austin, 
Frances  Alexander,  has  written  a  poem 
about  McKittrick  Canyon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  American  History  Club  of 
Austin,  Tex.,  along  with  the  members' 
names,  and  this  beautifully  descriptive 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
with  the  list  of  names,  and  the  poem 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  American  History  Clttb. 
Austin,  Tex.,  February  12,  1966 
Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarboroucr. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Tarboroitch:  We,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  History  Club  of  Austin 
(organized  in  1893),  wUh  to  thank  you  for 
your  past  efforts  in  considering  the  area 
embodying  McKittrick  Canyon.  Hudspeth 
County,  as  a  site  for  a  national  park.  We 
seek  your  continued,  bold  support  of  this 
endeavor. 

We  have  prevailed  upon  one  of  the  i>oet8 
of  our  group  to  summarize  in  verse  the 
grandexir  of  McKittrick  Canyon. 

Preservation  of  this  area  by  our  Federal 
Government  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts, 
so  that  Texans  and  peoples  of  the  earth  who 
visit  our  magniacent  State  may  enjoy  thta 
epectaciUar  natural  phenomenon. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mrs.  Jamb  N.  Lxtdlttk, 

President. 


Mekbess 
Mrs.  WUllam  B.  Alderman. 
Miss  Prances  Alexander.  2706  Enfleld  Road. 
Mrs.  Stephen  Barker. 
Mrs.  S.  Conoly  Bartlett. 
Miss  Edleen  Begg. 
Mrs.  Few  Brewster. 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Brown. 
Mrs.  Harris  Brush. 
Mrs.  R.  a.  Buford. 
Mrs.  Martha  Cavin. 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Oox. 
Miss  Sarah  Dodson. 
Dr.  Llerena  Friend. 
Mrs.  Leon  Green. 
Mrs.  Meade  P.  Grlffln. 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  H.  T.  Irvine. 
Mrs.  Donald  D.  James. 
Mrs.  James  N.  Ludlum,  president. 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  McCormlck. 
Miss  Kathleen  Molesworth. 
Mrs.  Julian  Montgomery. 
Mrs.  Fred  Morse,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker.  Jr. 
Mrs.  Ben  H.  Powell. 
Miss  Pannle  Ratchf  ord. 
Mrs.  Betty  Brush  Ross. 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Schweppe. 
Mrs.  T.  L.  Shepard. 

Miss  Ruby  Smith.  ' 

Mrs.  Will  R.  Wilson. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Wright. 

McKittrick  Canton 
(By  Frances  Alexander,  Austin,  Tex.) 
El  Capltan  stands  tall 
Eight  thousand  feet  and  more 
To  enthrall 
The  human  eye. 
And  to  confer 

With  the  taller  Guadalupe  Peak 
While  they  speak 
Of  distance  and  of  time. 
There  they  stanchly  hold 
Against  the  heat  and  cold 
Against  the  rain  and  thunder 
That  strive  to  best  their  grandeur 
And  wash  them  to  the  sea. 

Other  lofty  mountains 
Range  around  them 
And  Join  their  hardy  set 
Against  erosion's  leveling 
Making  beauty  out  of  loss 
With  cliffslde  beveling 
And  shadowed  canyon. 
There,  Ponderosa  pines 
Five  by  seven  score 
With  ring  on  ring 
Keep  tally 
Of  years  on  years 
In  gulch  and  vaUey. 

Deep  embedded  fossils  , 

In  limestone  walls 

Make  record  that  recalls 

The  shallow  Permian  Sea; 

The  whitened  bones 

And  remnant  arrow  stones 

Tell  tales  of  the  Apaches 

And  the  Spanish  searchers 

For  the  seven  cities 

BuUt  of  gold; 

And  rusting  bridle  bits 

Give  credence  to  the  story 

Of  Bartletfs  lost  patroL 

Thousands  of  feet 
Below  the  cliffs'  gray  draperlea^ 
A  4- mile  trout  stream 
Traces  McKittrick  Canyon 


And  whispers  tales 

Of  Old  Ben  Sublett, 

His  mine  and  nuggets 

Then  disappears 

Into  some  hidden  cavern. 

Leaving  the  threading  wind* 

To  tell  of  other  seekers 

On  nimble-footed  mules 

Who  dared  the  edges 

And  explored  the  ledges 

Finding  sea  shells 

Arrow  heads 

And  plane  propellers  ' 

Eagle  nests  \ 

And  rodent  dwellers. 

A  modern  cowboy 
Breaks  upon  the  skyline. 
Looks  across  the  vastness 
Of  the  hardy  peaks 
And  down  into  the  hollows. 
Then  bravely  follows 
On  sure-footed  mount 
To  take  the  perilous  tuma 
And  dizzy  switchbacks 
Down  and  down  and  down 
Into  the  many  acred  bowl 
To  find  the  level  trails 
By  creatures  made 
Where  virgin  wilderness 
StiU  keeps  the  elk. 
The  pig-nosed  bear. 
The  big-horn  sheep, 
WUd  turkeys. 
And  the  porcupine. 

Where  rock  wrens  whistle 

Above  the  thorn  and  thistle 

And  mockingbirds  make  song 

Above  the  Lupine  and  the  Columblna; 

Where  green-winged  bugs 

And  crimson  dragonfllea 

Seek  pond  and  creek 

That  hold  a  streak  of  sky; 

Where  autumn  chUl    ' 

Sets  maple  trees  aflame 

And  spring  rains  coax 

Maguey  and  cactus  bloom 

Where  weeping  Junljjers 

Give  ample  room 

To  sleeker  trunked 

Madrona  clumps. 

Saddle  sore 

The  cowboy  rests 

Within  a  cool  grotto 

Where  white  stalactite* 

Slowly  drip  and  grow — 

No  hotel  register 

Pound  to  show 

What  hardy  souls 

Had  rested  there 

Before  him. 

In  fancy  he  can  read 

The  names :  Geronlmo, 

McKittrick. 

Butterfleld,  Bob  West, 

Bartlett  of  the  lost  patrc^ 

Ben  Sublett  and  his  own  son  Rolth 

And  old  Ben  Watson 

Who  StiU  declines 

To  tell  the  placing 

Of  the  Sublett  mines. 

The  inky  record 
Would  be  scarcely  dry 
That  held  the  names 
Of  Pratt  and  Hunter 
And  Noel  ELlnkald 
Of  sourdough  fame. 

The  cowboy  leaves 
The  cool  grotto 
And  mounts  again. 
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He  taJces  the  upward  trail 

Through  crag  and  brake: 

And  on  Pine  Peak  at  last 

He  gazes  at  the  tumbled  vast — 

Then  plcturea  to  hlmitelf 

The  scientists 

The  journalists 

The  beauty  lovers 

Adventurers  and  poets 

Who  may  one  day  come  to  wonder. 

And  to  companion 

The  majesty  of  mountains. 

The  mysteries  of  cave  and  canyons. 
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'Hoosier":  A  Uniqac  Nkkaame 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  indiama 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  February  26,  1966 

■Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  as  In- 
diana celebrates  this  year  Its  sesqul- 
centenrvlal,  the  spotlight  will  often  fociis 
on  Hoosler  traditions  and  history.  One 
of  the  distinctive  features  of  Indiana 
folklore  Is  the  origin  of  the  nickname 
"Hoosler."  Many  tales  portray  Its  be- 
ginnings. On  Pebrtiary  21,  1949,  an  out- 
standing account  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  this  unique  name  appeared 
in  the  Washington.  Ind..  Times-Herald. 
In  the  past,  dlstingiiished  Hoosier  Con- 
gressmen have  brought  this  article  to 
the  Congressional  Record.  Today,  I  be- 
lieve it  again  merits  reproduction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"HoosiMt,''  A  Woao  With  a  Hbtobt  Au. 
Aaoum  It 
For  33  years,  or  ever  since  the  Indiana  cen- 
tennial of  1918,  historians,  teachers,  and  re- 
search scholars  have  been  delving  Into  pio- 
neer archives  seeking  the  origin  of  the  dis- 
tinctive nickname:  ■"Hoosler."  It  Is  a  term 
of  dignity  and  character,  they  conclude,  and 
applies  to  anyone  native  to'  Indiana  or  who 
Is  a  resident  within  the  State's   borders. 

Specifically,  the  scholars  have  concluded 
the  word  Hoosler  means:  An  Important 
caller,  and  a  dignified,  self-reliant  person. 

But  reports  In  the  files  of  the  Indiana 
Historical  Society  disclose  there  are  three 
schools  of  thought  concerning  the  manner 
In  which  the  word  might  have  been  bom. 
perhaps  between  1810  to  1830,  and  got  into 
common  usage. 

AM  ncpoaTAirr  cali.sk 
There  are  many  claimants  for  "who's 
hyer?"  said  to  have  been  hallooed  by  a  cabin 
settler  to  a  wayfarer  on  horseback,  or  vice 
versa,  dlirlng  territorial  times.  The  traveler, 
according  to  a  poem  written  In  1830  by  John 
Plnley.  titled  "The  Hoosler  Nest,"  proved  to 
be  an  important  caller  and  a  fine  gentleman. 
Novelists  of  Indiana's  later  golden  age  of 
Ilteratvire,  Including  Lew  Wallace,  of  "Ben 
Hur"  fame,  and  Booth  Tarklngton.  liked  the 
Idea  of  "who's  hyer?"  becoming  In  time 
"Hoosler."  and  meaning  Important  caller  or 
friendly  traveler. 

The  second  school  gives  the  word  military 
dignity — from  hussar. 

It  Is  said  Colonel  Lehmanowskl,  a  Polish 
hussar  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  appeared  so 
resplendent  in  his  uniform  of  military  braid 
and  decorations  during  a  sojourn  across  the 
new  State  of  Indiana  that  he  Inspired  coon- 


skin-capped  riflemen  of  the  frontier  mlUtta 
to  glorify  themselves  as  hussars,  which  they 
pronounced  "Hoosler."  The  scholars  declare 
that  In  the  war  with  Mexico  and  long  after 
the  CtvU  War  all  parade  soldiers  In  Indiana 
were  called  Hooelers. 

The  poet.  James  Whltcomb  RUey.  believed 
either  of  these  legends  could  have  been  the 
true  source  of  Indiana's  nickname,  but  In 
his  lyceum  recitals  he  pointed  out  that  much 
of  Indiana's  speech,  quality  talk,  and  slang 
stemmed  from  a  southern  inunlgratlon. 

THl   THUU)    SCHOOL 

The  third  school  suspects  this  southern 
group  of  Immigrants  gave  the  word  "Hoosler" 
to  Indiana,  and  remarks  that  it  was  popular- 
ized by  Rlverman  Mike  Pink  of  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  man  of  invincible  strength,  who 
picked  up  the  word  "husher"  and  used  It 
often  while  traveling  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

"There  Is  not  another  like  myself  In  all 
this  country.  I*m  a  hooaher:"  the  keel- 
boatman  Is  said  to  have  remarked  with  gusto. 

"Hoosler"  was  Mikes  pronunciation  for 
"husher"  meaning  mighty  man.  Research- 
ers found  husher  is  out  of  the  particular 
dialect  of  settlers  in  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 
gia, who  hailed  from  Cumberland.  England. 
"Husher"  means  big.  Important,  large,  able. 

Tracing  the  word  back  to  England  the 
scholars  found  it  was  written  "hooaer."  and 
that  Mink  Pink,  the  skull  cracker  and  brag- 
gart, used  the  word  "hooeher"  to  proclaim 
he  was  the  best  man  In  a  crowd.  When 
challenged  he  promptly  staged  an  eye-goug- 
ing hard  knuckle  fist  fight.  For  years  his 
strength,  vocabulary,  and  use  of  firearms 
provided  fabulous  tales  for  rlvennen  and  set- 
tlers   throughout    southern    Indiana. 

His  skill  and  gusto  gave  the  word  "hoosher" 
real  meaning  as  It  became  hoosler  and  de- 
noted a  unique  individual  of  exceptional 
ablUUes,  the  historians  declare. 

IXW    CHALLXNCEKS 

Pew  dared  to  say  that  Mike  wasn't  a  very 
remarkable  fellow,  nor  did  they  argue  about 
the  prowess  of  his  100  boatmen.  Most  river- 
men  agreed  that  Mike  was  something  they 
didn't  want  to  get  tangled  up  with,  yet  were 
his  friends.  Mike  roared,  twasted,  fought, 
and  raced  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  from  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution  to  1831. 
"Then,"  says  an  idolatrous  historian,  "to  use 
the  words  of  Mark  Twain,  he  moved  west- 
ward with  the  Jug  of  empire." 

Wandering  ahead  of  the  tide  of  settlers, 
Mike  accompanied  a  fur-trading  expedition 
up  the  Mlssoxirl  River,  and  met  his  death  at 
a  lonely  poet  near  the  Yellowstone  In  the 
winter  of  1823-33. 


BUI  Kogle  Writes  That  Big  Thicket 
Wildlife  Should  Be  Preserved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  February  26.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
for  heritage,  knowledge,  history,  and  en- 
joj-ment,  there  is  a  movement  in  this 
Nation  to  preserve  those  areas  of  wild- 
life in  our  country  that  only  nature  can 
produce  and  man  might  destroy. 

One  such  area  Is  the  Big  Thicket  in 
southeast  Texas,  an  area  that  abounds 
with  wildlife — both  animal  and  botani- 
cal— and  a  truly  unique  section  of  my 
home  State.  During  October  of  last  year. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  touring  the  Big 


Thicket  area  and  witnessed  its  beauty 
and  wilderness.  This  trip  convinced  me 
anew  that  something  should  be  done 
very  soon  to  preserve  its  manifold  won- 
ders and  attractions  so  that  all  Ameri- 
cans will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  type  of 
area  and  wildlife  that  does  not  exist  any- 
where else. 

To  Illustrate  the  worthiness  of  preserv- 
ing the  Big  Thicket,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  account  of  that  trip 
written  by  a  member  of  our  party.  Bill 
Kugle.  of  Athens.  Henderson  County, 
Tex.,  which  appeared  in  the  October  20. 
1965,  Athens  Review  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nature  Aboukds  ih  Bio  Thicktt 
(By  Bill  Kugle) 
For  years  I  have  conceived  the  Big  Thicket 
as    an    area    resembling    the    Florida    Ever- 
glades— where  a  man  who  ventured  In  was 
not  likely  to  be  heard  from  again. 

After  Don  Kennard  and  I  made  the  Guada- 
lupe Mountain  trip,  Senator  YARBOaotrcH  was 
sufficiently  impressed  with  our  merits  as  con- 
servationists to  Invite  us  to  tour  the  Big 
Thicket  with  him.  We  readily  accepted  and 
I  met  Senator  Yaeborouch  in  Uberty  on  Fri- 
day afternoon.  He  landed  In  a  helicopter  In 
the  middle  of  town  and  we  then  attended  a 
reception  at  the  city  hall.  Mayor  Dempsey 
Henley,  of  Liberty,  was  our  host  for  the 
weekend  and  entertained  us  royally.  While 
we  were  waiting  for  Senator  Yarborouoh's 
helicopter,  however,  I  got  acquainted  with 
the  other  folks  he  had  Invited  on  the  tour. 
Kennard  was  the  beneficiary  of  an  apprecia- 
tion dinner  In  Port  Worth  that  day  and  did 
not  arrive  until  the  next  morning.  The 
other  meml>ers  of  the  tour  were  Dr.  Don 
Correl,  a  botanist  from  the  Renner  Founda- 
tion, Dr.  Clarence  Cottam,  director  of  Welder 
Wildlife  Institute,  BUI  Bowen,  superintend- 
ent of  Padre  Island  National  Park,  Jack  Mc- 
Elroy,  national  forest  supervisor,  and  Jim 
Bowmer,  president  of  Texas  Employers  Club. 
After  the  reception  In  Uberty,  we  drove  to 
Dempeey  Henley's  ranch  to  spend  the  night. 
Dempsey  threw  a  fish  fry  for  the  members 
of  the  tour  as  well  as  a  bunch  of  folks  from 
the  area.  We  were  shown  a  movie  of  the  Big 
Thicket  and  our  trip  Into  the  thicket  on  the 
following  day  was  planned. 

About  midnight  after  a  very  enjoyable 
evening,  I  was  chatting  with  a  group  of  the 
people  from  Liberty  about  Senator  Yar- 
BOaouGH's  hopes  of  making  the  Big  Thicket 
a  national  park  or  a  wilderness  area.  One 
of  the  local  businessmen  said  that  he  under- 
stood what  the  distinguished  scientists  were 
doing  there,  as  well  as  the  Forest  Service 
men  and  the  Padre  Island  Park  director,  but 
that  my  connection  with  the  tour  was  not 
clear.  It  had  already  occurred  to  me  that 
my  own  credentials  as  a  wildlife  expert  were 
at  best  dubious,  but  I  hastUy  replied.  "I  am 
here  because  I  am  the  greatest  outdoorsman 
since  Daniel  Boone."  An  absolute  statement 
like  this  leaves  little  room  for  rejoinder,  so 
I  was  not  again  challenged. 

It  was  interesting  that  Senator  Yar- 
BOROucHS  old  political  foe.  Price  Daniel,  in- 
troduced hUn  at  the  reception  in  Liberty  and 
came  to  the  fish  fry  at  Henley's  ranch.  Gov- 
ernor Daniel  has  long  advocated  some  pro- 
gram conserving  the  Big  Thicket.  Senator 
Yarborooch  and  Governor  Daniel  treated 
each  other  with  great  cordiality,  which  was 
obviously  genuine.  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
all  of  us  to  see  these  former  political  foes 
working  together. 

We  slept  at  Henley's  ranchhouse  on  the 
north  edge  of  Liberty  County  and  awoke 
early  the  next  morning  to  start  the  trip. 
Kennard  arrived  before  daylight.  Repre- 
sentative Emmett  Lock  from  Kountze  Joined 
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us  for  breakfast  and  the  tour.  Emmett  Lock 
has  the  heart  of  the  Big  Thicket  for  his  dis- 
trict. During  the  last  session  of  the  leglsla- 
ture,  he  was  en  route  to  Austin  in  his  Volks- 
w.igen  late  at  night  when  smack  dab  In  the 
middle  of  the  thicket  he  ran  Into  a  bear  At 
any  event,  he  said  he  hit  a  bear.  I  know 
him  to  be  a  credible  person  and  would  not 
for  a  moment  suggest  that  he  may  have  hit 
a  Black  Angus  yearling.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain- t  cost  $200  to  repair  his  Volkswagen. 
It  is  also  certain  that  there  are  lots  of  bears 
in  the  Big  Thicket  as  well  as  panthers.  wUd- 
cats,  and  who  knows  what. 
We  were  also  Joined  before  we  left  on  the 

M,"''^?^  J^.'^f  ®  ^**^'*'"'   *^*  '"««  ''"own  as 
^&.  Big  Thicket.     Reams  have  been  written 

"?^,  1^°"-     ^""^  Lasswell,  in   her  book 
li.  L  ^l"       '''^•"  '^^''°^^''  a  chapter  to  him. 
Tolbert  has  written  about  him  many  times  In 
his  column  in  the  Dallas  News.    He  is  a  self- 
taught  naturalist,  without  any  formal  edu- 
cation   beyond    high    school    level,    but   he 
knows  the  scientific  names  of  the  thousands 
of  species  and  varieties  of  botanical  Ufe  in 
ii,li  i^  *"*•     ^^  appears  to  weigh  about  a 
hundred  pounds  and  from  the  picture  above 
you  can  see  that  he  is  quite  diminutive.    He 
looks  much  older  than  hU  62  years   but  his 
conservation  and  agility  seem  much  younger 
StJi^L^"  Saratoga  in  Hardin  County,  which 
might  be  called  headquarters  of  the  thicket 
We  departed  In  four  vehicles.  Scouts  and 
Jeeps,  •irtth  four-wheel  drive.    For  hours  we 
drove  through  the  most  dense  part  of  the 
thicket  In  the  area  known  as  the  tight  eye 
We  traveled  down  old  logging  roads.    Count- 
less times  we  stopped  to  cut  brush  ofT  the 
trail  or  to  move  a  log.    A  newsreel  photog- 
rapher took  a  picture  of  Senator  Yarborod^h 

^^^fy^'^r^  *'  *  '"*  ^^*<=*>  *»^  fallen  in 
our  path  I  was  afraid  that  our  senior  Sena- 
tor would  sustain  a  coronary  for  the  sake  of 
the  movies,  but  he  survived.  In  fact.  Senator 
YARBOROUGH  obviously  cnJoycd  himself  as  I 

Wh7ro"^r'  ^"  ^^  ^"J°y  ^"^«lf  before. 
Where  the  natural  beauty  of  Texas  is  con- 
cerned he  U  a  conservative,  as  he  Is  dedi- 
cated to  conserving  thU  beauty.  He  Is  de- 
termined that  the  wildlife,  animal,  and  bo- 
i^r.^f^V  P''^«"ed.  It  can  either  be  kept 
intact  by  making  the  thicket  a  national 
park,  a  national  forest,  or  a  wilderness  area 
It  was  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  tell  about 
rpf^f;  T*  ^  Propagandize,  but  one  cannot 
u  H»i?r  T  Observing  that  If  the  thicket 
Is  destroyed  our  children  will  perhaps  never 

now^eL^^'  "^'^"'^  "^"^^  P^'^«'^"y  "^ 
We  got  stuck  several  times  on  the  torn- 
even  with  the  four-wheel  drives,  but  for- 
tunately we  never  stuck  all  the  vehicles  at 
once  and  were  always  able  to  pull  each  other 


out.  We  were  the  witnesses  to  Incredible 
beauty,  tncludlngmagnolia  trees  hundreds  of 
years  old. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  Indeflnitelv 
describing  the  Big  Thicket,  but  space  Is  a 
limiting  factor.     We  saw  the  Keyser  Bum- 
^V'.7,^f'^  '''■°°P*  ^"'^  flushed  by  fire  in  the 
CivU  War.     We  drove  down  the  ghost  road 
where  ghosts  have  been  seen  for  many  years 
Lance  Rosier  told  me  he  had  seen  the  ghosts 
many  times.     In  fact,  you  can  probably  see 
them  yourself  If  you  drive  down  the  road 
at  night.     It  occurred  to  me  that  for  a  UJS 
faenator  a  daytime  appearance  could   have 
been   arranged   but   none   was  forthcoming 
LAter  in  the.day,  we  were  picked  up  by  hell- 
copters  and  looked  the  thicket  over  from  the 
air.     At  5  o'clock  the  whlrlyblrds  put  us  down 
at  the  Alabama-Ooushatta  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, the  only  Indian  reservation  in  Texas 
Regrettably,  it  was  too  dark  to  take  pictures 
when  the  Indians  staged  a  dance  for  us 

■The  Big  Thicket  is  not  nearly  so  forbidding 
as  the  Everglades,  but  it  Is  very,  very  big  and 
many  people  have  gotten  lost  there  It  is 
a  wonderful  place  to  explore,  but  take  a  com- 

?^„^11..*.f"*''^^'**  ^'*-     I  ^ant  to  go  back 
to  the  thicket  for  a  prolonged  visit  someday 

^mn!5^>.nH''°'"^'**  *°  ^  '^«'«  ^tb   my 
grandchildren.    I  hope  it  will  still  be  there 
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LAWS  RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  Uw 

lill'^^^  ^^^'^  *be  same  shall  be  accompa-' 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitUng  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
«?f^  ^°°ff «•  «ball  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (Uj3 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 

fm^J^^  ,*°  t***'"  ^°^«'  •*»»  be  referr^ 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report.  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  If  t^ 
pffw^^f 'i?""''^  "P*'''  "'^  estimate  of  the 
^H^.L^^**'"'  ^"^  ""^  ^""^^  <=0Ple«  shall  be 
?A  a^^*'*"*  ^"'^^  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  133,  p   1837) 
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for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.    No  sale  shall  be  made 
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RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

„.f.!*,?®=     '°'"    *^^    CtoNGRESSIONAL    RECORD 

^of^^-  ^y^°^^  P-  Noyes  in  charge.  Is  lo- 

dtirUn  ^"^  ^-"2-  ^°"«^  ^°8'  ^b4re  or- 
ders Will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
^«^**,  \  '=*°*  '°'"  ''•k^*  P*^8es  (minimum 
bers  Of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  pubUca- 
t ions  are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Goven4ent 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Pro.;ided,  That  a  ^. 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  <ruantlty 

fe^  l^w,?"*  "'"'''  P'*""°g  «bau  nS^lnSr! 
fere  with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
^^^^^"""^  "*"*"  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authc^ 
b^icH"^/"  °'  Goveniment  publ!cat"oL°'S 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment Officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 

^^^'?*KP"''"°*"°''*  "'^'1"  «"<=b  regulaS^L 
M  Shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  SuperintenS^ 
l^?!  D?cuments  and  the  head  ot  the  re- 
spective department  or  establUhment  of  the 
Oovermnent   (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec    t^! 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators    Representatives,   and  Delegates 
Who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 

STn..  '°':?«"°''  *^**"°'  *°  tbe  GoverWnt 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
^n^/t*"*^"  *"'"'^''  "P°°  tbe  order  "^ 
^om^hU'^P'""^''**"'"''  °'  Delegate,  extr^^ 
from  the  Congressional  Record   the  nera^n 

?uTSIdf  m^'^  P^^'°«  '"^^  cc^  ^^f 
(u.b.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1842). 


Next  meeting  of  the  SENATE 
12:00  noon,  Monday,  February  28 


Next  meeting  of  the  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
12:00  noon,  Monday,  February  28 


Saturday,  February  26,  1966 


Daily  Digest 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  4007-4009 

Resolution  Introduced:  One  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.J.  Res.  139.  po9.»  4007-4008 
Military  Procurement:  Senate  continued  debate  of 
S.  2791,  fiscal  1966  supplemental  authorizations  for  mili- 
tary procurement,  and  agreed  to  a  motion  by  Senator 
Russell  of  Georgia  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 


the  question  of  adoption  of  committee  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill.  Pages  4008-4oo^ 

Program  for  MopArfTSenate  met  at  10  a.m.  and,  after 
failure  to  obtain  a  quorum,  adjourned  at  10  ^3  a.m.  un-  -" 
til  noon  Monday,  February  28,  when  it  will  continue  on 
S.  2791,  military  procurement  authorizations. 

Po9«  4009 

Committee  Meetings 

No  committee  meetings  were  held. 


House  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 


The  House  was  not  in  session  today.  Its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  28, 1966,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


Committee  Meetings 

No  committee  meetings  were  held. 


^MIIUii"9<^(VI^OI      ILWi.M^M'    ^^^  ^j  ^g  jomt   committee   on   Printing   as   authorized   by 

co7X'n.r?;^j-«^J^nir{^^^ 

S'STeCerl^trde:  '^r^^tr  Tn  fn^i^^lT-t.  Jr  by  "f. J,  ^th  the  exception  or  copyrighted  article.,  there  are  no  re- 
Jui^OM^^^e  republication  ol  material  from  the  Congressional  Record. 
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National  Gallery  of  Art  March  Calendar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  3.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
GaUeryof  Art: 

Tm  Nationai,  Gallut  of  Art — Calenoab  of 
EvxNTS,  March  1066 

Gallery  hours:  The  Oallery  U  open  week- 
days 10  ajn.  to  5  p.m.  Sundays  2  p.m.  to 
10  p.m.. 

MONDAY,    FEBRUARY    28,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH  6 

Painting  of  the  week:'  Henri  Rousseau 
"The  Equatorial  Jungle"  (Chester  Dele  Col- 
lection), gallery  84.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 12  and  2;  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "Drawings  from  the 
Collection  of  the  Nationai  Gallery  of  Art" 
Central  gallery,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
1;  Sunday  2:30. 

Tour :  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3- 
Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  "MacchlaloU  and  the 
Patch  of  Color."  Guest  speaker,  Laurence 
A.  Lelte.  professor  of  art  history,  George 
Washington  University.  Washington,  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Joann  Freeman,  pianist 
East  Garden  Court,  8. 

MONDAY.  MARCR  7.  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  MARCH  13 

PalnUng  of  the  week:  >  Goya.  "Sefiora  Sa- 
baaa  Garcia."  (Andrew  Mellon  ooUecUon). 
gaUery  50.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12 
and  2;  Sxinday  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  "The  Samuel  H.  Kress 
CoUectlon."  Rotunda.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday  1;  Sunday.  2 :30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  ooUectlon 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Romantic  Aspects  of 
Florentine  Sculpture."  Guest  speaker. 
Charles  Seymour.  Jr..  professor  of  art  his- 
tory. Yale  University,  New  Haven,  lecture 
hall,  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orchee- 
tra,  Richard  Boles,  conductor,  East  Garden 
Court,  8  (25th  anniversary  concert). 

All  concerts,  with  intermission  talks  by 
members  of  the  NaUonal  Gallery  staff  are 
broadcast  by  station  WGMS-AM  (570) 'and 
FM  (103.5). 

MONDAY,    MARCH    14,    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    20 

Painting  of  the  week:  Rubens,  "Daniel  In 
the  Lions'  Den"  (AUsa  MeUon  Bruce  Fund) 
gallery  41A.   Tuesday   through  Saturday   12' 
and  2;  Sunday  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Wldener  coUectlon 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1;  Sun- 
day. 2:30. 


•  11-  by  14-lnch  reproductions  with  text  for 
■Me  this  month — 15  cents  each,  (if  mailed 
•  1  for  4;  orders  under  «1.  26  cents  each,  plus 
25  cents  mailing  charge  ) 


Appendix 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
3;  Sunday.  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Dreamer  or  Visionary,  A 
Study  of  English  Romantic  Painting  (I)." 
Guest  speaker.  Lord  David  Cecil,  lecture  haU. 
4.  Fifteenth  annual  series  of  the  A.  W. 
Mellon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts. 

Sunday  concert:  Alpha  Brawner.  soprano; 
Samuel  Sanders,  pianist.  East  garden  court 
8. 

MONDAY,    MARCH    21.    THROUGH    SUNDAY, 
MARCH    27 

Painting  of  the  week:  Manet,  "Rue 
Mosnler,  Paris,  Decorated  with  Flags  on  June 
30.  1878"  (lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Mellon.)  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12  and 
2;  Sunday.  3 :30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week :  The  Andrew  Mellon  col- 
lection. Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day. 1;  Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour :  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3;  Sunday,  5, 

Sunday  lecture:  "Dreamer  or  Visionary,  a 
Study  of  EnglUh  Romantic  Painting  (n)  " 
Guest  speaker:  Lord  David  Cecil,  lecture  hall 
4.  Fifteenth  annual  series  of  the  A.  w' 
Mellon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts. 

Sunday  concert:  Anastasla  Jempells,  vio- 
linist; Madeline  Ingram,  harpsichordist 
East  garden  court.  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  educa- 
tional services  shoiUd  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Office.  737-4215.  extension  272. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  exhibitions 
"French  Paintings  from  the  Collections  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Mellon 
Bruce."     First  public  showing.     Galleries  69 
through  6^    March  18  through  May  1 

"Drawings  from  the  Collection  of  the  Na- 
Uonal Gallery  of  Art."  Central  gallery 
Through  April  17.  ' 

"Twenty-five  Years  of  Nationai  GaUery 
Publications."  Central  lobby.  Open  March 
18. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  publications 

Catalog.  French  paintings  from  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  PaxU  MeUon  and 
Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  248  pages.  10  by  7  V, 
inches,  with  introduction  by  John  Rewald 
20  color  plates,  and  226  black  and  white 
Ulustratlons.     Three  dollars  postpaid. 

"A  Pageant  of  Painting  from  the  Nationai 
Gallery  of  Art."  edited  by  Huntington  Calms 
and  John  Walker;  2  volumes.  618  pages  265 
color  plates.  10 1^  by  14  inches,  $35  postpaid. 

"Dutch  Landscape  Painting  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,"  by  Wolfgang  Stechow;  256 
pages,  240  illustraUons,  10%  by  7^  inches- 
$12.60  postpaid.  First  of  the  Kress  Foimdal 
tlon  Studies  In  the  History  of  European  Art. 

"John  Singleton  Copley,"  by  Jules  D 
Prown;  a  volumes  (boxed),  each  272  pages- 
677  illustrations,  8  by  11  inches;  $26  postpaid' 
First  of  the  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  Studies  In 
American  Art. 

"Summary  Catalog  of  European  Paint- 
ings and  Sculpture"  In  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art.  One  hundred  and  ninety-two  pages 
8  by  6  inches,  $2.86  postpaid.  For  the  first 
time  since  1941,  a  complete  checklist  In  one 
volume. 

On  March  20  Lord  David  Cecil.  Goldsmiths' 
professor  of  EngUsh  Uterature.  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, England,  vrtU  begin  a  series  of  sU 
consecutive  Sunday  lectures,  entitled 
"Dreamer  or  Visionary,  a  Study  of  EngUsh 
Romantic  PalntUig."  Fifteenth  annual 
series  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon  lectures  in  the 
fine  arts. 


Cafeteria:  Open  Monday  through  Saturday 
11  a.m.  to  4  pjn.  Sundays  4  to  7  p.m. 


Donble  "A"  Earned  on  Etsa7 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago  the  daughter  of  a  friend 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  made  one  essay  do 
double  duty. 

I  refer  to  Marianne  Williams,  the 
daughter  of  Marvin  WilUams,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Washington  State 
Labor  Council. 

Marianne,  a  student  in  the  eighth 
grade  at  Sacajawea  Junior  High  School, 
decided  to  trace  the  history  of  a  legis- 
lative measure. 

She  picked  a  subject  which  interested 
many  of  her  friends,  the  matter  of  girls 
wearing  jeans  to  school.  Fortunately. 
we  have  not  taken  that  subject  up  here— ^ 
yet. 

I  would  commend  Marianne  for  the 
account  she  has  given.  But  I  will  have 
to  stand  in  hne  to  do  so.  because  both  her 
history  and  creative  writing  teachers  al- 
ready have  given  her  "A's"  for  her  essay. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  that  the  essay  might  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Autobiography   of  a  Bill 
(By  Marlanna  WUllams) 

I  was  born  in  the  minds  of  a  group  of  girls 
attending  a  high  school  in  La  Mesa,  Calif 
These  girls  thought  It  only  fair  that  aU  girls 
should  be  able  to  wear  Jeans  to  school.  So 
they  wrote  letters  and  more  letters  to  their 
Congressman  until  be  consented  to  suKsest 
me  to  the  House. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  day  when  we  set  out 
for  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  warmer  in  the 
plane  but  sliding  around  as  I  was  I  felt  like 
I  was  in  a  ship  on  a  stormy  sea.  Our  capital 
la  a  grand  place  and  I  was  sorry  we  didn't 
get  to  go  sightseeing. 

When  we  got  to  the  clerk's  desk  I  was  put 
Into  the  hopper.  You  can't  Imagine  what 
it  was  like  in  there  with  hundreds  of  bills 
swarming  all  over  you.  You'd  think  they 
never  cleaned  the  place  out  Everyone  was 
sneezing  from  the  dust.  When  I  thought 
I  couldnt  stand  It  another  second.  I  was 
taken  out.  and  read  before  the  House  It 
Is  humiliating  to  sit  there  with  everyone 
making  awful  comments  about  you.  Even 
so.  some  of  the  mc«-e  modem  minded  Repre- 
sentatives thought  me  a  very  good  and  logical 
bill.  But  unfortunately  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  not  modem  minded.  He  gave  me 
to  the  Education  Committee.  He  figured  It 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  get  through  there. 
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and  be  waa  al>80lutely  right.  But  I  did  have 
soma  good  pwlnta.  Finally  that  breatblees 
moment  came,  would  they  klU  me  or  send 
me  to  the  House  for  approval.  Already  many 
of  my  friends  In  the  hopper  had  beea  sent 
back.  My  question  was  soon  answered.  I 
waa  to  go  onto  the  House  Calendar.  Oh,  I 
waa  io  relieved.  At  least  I'd  made  It  this 
I»r. 

The  Hoiise  though  didn't  consider  me  as 
Important  as  I  thought  I  was.  because  it 
was  days  before  they  even  seemed  to  notice 
me.  At  length  I  waa  again  read  to  the 
Hotise.  A  few  Representatives  (a  bit  old- 
fashioned  rd  say)  though  It  disgraceful  that 
apyone  would  even  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
girls  wearing  Jeans  to  school.  But  this  time 
most  everyone  was  convinced  that  I  wasn't 
so  bad  after  all.  After  a  short  discussion 
I  waa  sent  over  to  the  Senate.  I  was  read 
by  the  Vice  President  and  he  sent  me  to 
the  Education  Committee.  They  treated  me 
like  I  waa  Just  an  unimportant  piece  of  paper 
even  though  I  was  qvUte  Important.  I  guess, 
though,  that  they  did  like  me  because  they 
gave  me  their  recommendation.  I  was  now 
read  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  believes  In 
going  over  things  thoroughly.  They  turned 
me  Inside  and  out  until  I  dldnt  think  I'd 
make  It  at  all.  But  finally  they  decided  for 
me  and  I  waa  sent  to  the  President.  The 
President,  having  a  few  girls  In  school,  was 
easily  persuaded  to  sign  me. 

I  waa  so  happy  that  I'd  survived  that  I 
didn't  even  mind  his  scratching  me  with  one 
Oif  those  things  called  a  pen.  There  was  Just 
one  more  painful  moment.  That  was  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  put  what  they  call  the 
Oreat  Seal  of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  me.  I  personally  think  they  could  be  a 
Uttle  bit  genUer. 


Proposed  SBA  Transfer 


KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKUIHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
la  being  said  about  transferring  the  Small 
Businefis  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Speculation  grows.  So-called  leaks 
spring  open.    Doubt  grows. 

The  people  most  concerned — the  small 
businessmen  themselves — are  beginning 
now  to  make  known  their  views  on  any 
proposed  transfer. 

Some  want  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration moved  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  They  take  the  initiative. 
They  urge  It. 

These  small  businessmen  feel  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Is  truly  and 
effectively  the  representative  of  busi- 
nesses of  all  sizes — and  big,  medium,  and 
lltUe. 

They  assert  that  the  "old  image"  of 
Commerce  being  "big  business"  was  long 
ago  laid  to  rest. 

Many  statements  from  small  business- 
men are  coming  to  my  o£Bce  supporting 
a  transfer.  These  small  businessmen  no 
longer  want  to  be  "segregated"  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  business.  They 
ask  for  a  place  In  the  high  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil. 

Here  are  three  typicsJ  statements: 
Nrwa  o9  THS  HaaswAas   IXDtTsrmT 

The  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
has  gone  on  record  to  encourage  President 


Johnaon  to  propose  a  transfer  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  headed  by  an  Under  Secretary. 

Managing  Director  Russell  R.  Mueller,  of 
NRHA  said  that  such  a  move  would  remove 
the  SBA  from  Its  present  "Independent 
agency"  status  and  afford  small  businessmen 
a  stronger  voice  In  governmental  affairs  at  a 
Cabinet  level.  Mr.  Mueller  suggested  that 
Mr.  Oene  Foley,  recently  transferred  to  the 
Commerce  Department  from  the  SBA  would 
be  an  excellent  choice  as  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  in  charge  of  the  SBA. 

Mr.  Mueller  said  that  95  percent  of  the 
Nation's  businesses  fall  In  the  "tiny"  cate- 
gory and  are  presently  Inadequately  repre- 
sented at  the  Cabinet  level. 


Proposed  DesigDatioB  of  February  as 
American  History  Month 


TIUNsrEa  OF  SBA  to  Commexce  Depa«tment 
Enooesxd  bt  ARBA 

Transfer  of  the  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, under  the  direction  of  a  new  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  was  endorsed  to- 
day by  the  Associated  RetaU  Bakers  of 
America  In  a  statemen't.  Issued  by  the  asso- 
ciation's President,  Walter  Dolch  of 
Maquoketa,  Iowa. 

A  stronger  voice,  at  Cabinet  level,  and 
better  service  for  small  businesses  were  the 
prime  reasons  cited  by  the  association, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  6,000  neighborhood 
retail  bakeries. 

"The  Idea  of  a  separate,  'independent' 
agency  has  not  worked  out  well  for  small 
business."  Mr.  Dolch  said.  "Headed  by  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the 
prestige  and  Influence  of  that  office,  and  as 
part  of  a  regular  department  In  the  execu- 
tive branch,  we  believe  SBA  would  have  a 
considerable  and  wholesome  influence  on  the 
poUclss  and  actions  of  the  Department,  along 
with  Improvement  In  SBA'a  effectiveness 
elsewhere. 

"The  prime  need  of  small  business  is  not 
Just  Government  loans.  What  It  needs  more 
la  a  continuing  voice  in  the  highest  councils 
of  Government. 

"We  do  not  share  the  fear  of  some  oppon- 
ents of  the  proposed  transfer  that  SBA  will 
be  submerged  In  the  Department."  the  retaU 
baker's  group  added.  "Insead.  we  think  It 
will  help  to  Insure  that  the  Department  will 
be  truly  an  agency  for  all  business,  and  help- 
ful to  all  business." 

The  association  statement  expressed  hope 
that  such  a  reorganization  will  be  favorably 
considered  by  Members  of  Congress,  Includ- 
ing the  Government  Operations  Committees 
and  the  Small  Business  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

"More  effective  consideration  and  repre- 
sentation of  small  business  In  the  executive 
branch,"  Mr.  Dolch  said,  "wUl  help  to  supple- 
ment the  excellent  work  dine  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Small  Business  Committees." 

OaxATBi  Emphaais  on  SBA  ENcooaACio  bt 
USWGA 

Washinoton,  D.C.  February  14. — A  move 
to  relocate  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  a  major  unit  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  with  its  administrator  to  hold 
the  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, is  being  given  strong  encouragement 
by  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association. 

The  association's  executive  vice  president. 
Harold  O.  Smith,  Jr..  reports  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  been  striving  for  several  years 
to  obtain  a  "home"  for  SBA  that  will  give  It 
a  much  needed  strong  voice  at  the  Cabinet 
level. 

USWGA  conunends  the  House  and  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunlttees  for  their  dedi- 
cated work  over  the  years  In  the  Interest  of 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Smith  said.  "This  contemplated  action 
Is  most  encouraging.  We  are  hopeful  that 
transfer  of  SBA  to  the  Depairtment  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  way  that  will  better  serve  a  small 
business,  will  receive  congressional  approval. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEOJ  STATES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1966.  I  introduced  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  133.  and  I  am  pleased  that  42 
other  Senators  have  Joined  in  sponsoring 
this  bill  to  designate  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary as  American  History  Month.  I 
have  received  many  thoughtful  com- 
ments about  this  resolution,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial  from 
the  February  17,  1966.  edition  of  the 
Hancock  Clarion,  published  at  Hawes- 
vllle,  Ky.,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  for  today.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  editorial  comment  on  the 
importance  of  the  study  of  our  history 
and  traditions  to  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  RESOLtmoN  OF  Patriotic  Remindex 

Senator  John  Shekman  Coopkr  has  Intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  a  resolution  to  en- 
courage "special  recognition  of  the  tradi- 
tional values  we  cherish"  by  designating  Feb- 
ruary as  American  History  Month. 

We  congratulate  Senator  Coopeb  on  this 
high  Incentive  to  recognize  the  Importance 
of  February  in  American  history,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  high  privilege  we  have  to 
recount  what  place  In  our  history  this  month 
has.  Elspeclally  do  we  think  this  is  Import- 
ant at  this  particular  time  to  revive  in  all 
of  us  a  stronger  patriotic  spirit  that  has 
characterized  our  heritage  of  the  past. 

Every  loyal  citizen  of  these  United  States 
today  Is  regrettably  reminded  that  real  pa- 
triotism of  our  people  In  large  niimbers  Is  at 
a  low  ebb.  We  are  witnessing  so  many  so- 
called  assemblies  today,  not  for  the  "redress 
of  grievances"  as  allowed  by  the  Constitution, 
but  seemingly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  causing 
confusion  and  strife  and  to  bring  our  Nation 
into  disrepute  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Long  have  thoee  so-called  assemblies 
forgotten  the  high  purpose  of  this  provision 
in  our  Constitution  that  allowed  them  to 
circulate,  but  most  of  them  have  appeared 
only  as  uncontrolled  mobs  advocating  noth- 
ing of  worth,  but  stimulated  by  a  communis- 
tic aspect  that  Is  foreign  to  every  tenet  of 
our  freedom. 

With  February  we  need  to  remember  what 
this  month  signifies  In  our  American  herit- 
age: to  recall  that  this  is  the  month  that 
saw  the  birth  of  this  Nation's  two  greatest 
men:  In  the  lives  and  character  of  George 
Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln  this  Na- 
tion has  the  proud  distinction  of  having 
two  of  the  most  outstanding  men  of  all  time, 
recognized  by  every  nation  in  this  world  as 
a  personification  of  freedom  and  liberty  that 
aU  mankind  has  sought  through  all  ages. 
Their  patriotic  devotion  to  that  Idea  that  all 
men  were  created  equal  and  by  that  right 
must  be  free.  Is  the  incentive  by  which  this 
Nation  has  lived. 

We  need  to  instill  In  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  youth  of  our  country  that  higher 
patriotism  that  calls  for  devotion  and  loyalty 
to  our  Government  and  to  thoee  elected 
officials  to  whom  we  have  committed  our 
trust.  Such  a  high  patriotism  cannot  be  In- 
stilled by  mass  assemblies  with  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  confuse  and  hinder  the  issues 
that  confront  our  country  today.     We  need 
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to  again  recall  what  these  two  great  Ameri- 
cans stood  for  and  what  they  did  to  estab- 
lish freedom  and  liberty  In  our  Nation  that 
has  made  our  country  great,  and  the  privi- 
lege we  have  today  to  spread  abroad  that 
patriotic  zeal  for  liberty  and  freedom  to  all 
peoples  of  the  world. 

We  need  to  have  the  youth  of  this  land 
given  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  the 
history  of  this  Nation  with  the  purpose  of  re- 
newing a  greater  knowledge  of  our  heritage; 
to  build  again  what  seemingly  we  have  lost 
by  the  participation  In  the  ideas  of  other 
Ideologies  that  are  contrary  to  o\ir  own  Ideals 
that  we  must  maintain  if  we  shall  continue 
to  be  the  Nation  of  people  that  our  fore- 
fathers dreamed  and  what  we  have  main- 
tained through  the  years.  It  is  the  youth 
of  today  that  are  at  the  crossroads  of  history 
that  may  well  mean  the  loss  of  every  tenet 
of  our  history  that  we  hold  dear.  It  is  to 
them  that  we  throw  the  torch  of  liberty  that 
must  burn  In  the  hearts  of  every  human  if 
man  shall  remain  free. 

We  have  an  unbounded  faith  In  our  youth 
and  believe  that  such  a  commitment  will  not 
have  been  made  In  vain.  We  prompt  them 
in  every  stage  of  life  to  be  loyal  to  our  Na- 
tion and  to  the  rich  heritage  we  enjoy,  be- 
lieving that  In  them  we  shall  have  a  "new 
birth  of  freedom"  as  so  strongly  proclaimed 
by  Lincoln  and  first  brought  into  being  by 
the  Immortal  Washington.  — R.I.D. 
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Can  L.BJ.  Afford  This  Engagement? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe,  the  columnist  and 
outstanding  satirist  of  this  age,  has  pro- 
duced a  most  Interesting  column  entitled 
"Can  L.B.J.  Afford  This  Engagement?" 

The  column,  which  follows,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  San  FVanclsco  Chronicle 
on  February  24.  1966: 

Can  L.B.J.  Afford  This  Engagement? 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

En  Route  to  Washinoton. — i  am  rushing 
to  our  Nation's  Capital  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  resolve  the  uneasy  wrangle  that  threatens 
to  tear  our  Republic  asunder. 

Senator  Fui^bright  and  Mr.  Bobbt  Kat- 
NEDT  have  their  honest  opinions.  I'm  sure. 
And  the  President  unquestionably  has  his. 
The  public  is  confused  and  divided.  Others 
may  eqiUvocate  on  this  burning  issue,  but 
come  what  may.  I  have  taken  my  stand  and 
I  will  stick  to  It: 

Lucl  and  I»at  should  not  live  in  the  White 
House  after  they're  married. 

The  crisis  arose  In  that  devious  way  Wash- 
ington crises  usually  do:  Miss  Johnson  gave 
an  exclusive  Interview  to  McCall's,  the  maga- 
zine of  togetherness.  It  was  all  about  her 
fiance,  Mr.  Nugent,  and  how  they  planned  to 
live  In  Washington  after  they  were  married. 

"Of  course  we'll  live  off  his  Income,-  Miss 
Johnson  told  McCall's  flnnly.  "He  wouldn't 
think  of  It  any  other  way."  In  the  next 
sentence  the  magazine  said  Mr.  Nugent  now 
makes  $93.00  a  month. 

While  Miss  Johnson  neither  confirmed  nor 
denied  the  poeslbUity  she  and  Mr.  Nugent 
planned  to  Uve  li  the  White  House,  she 
did  say  she  wasn't  going  to  go  to  work  her- 
self, because  "Paddy,"  as  she  calls  Mr.  Nugent, 
wouldn't  hear  of  It.-  And  where  else  «m 
you  live  in  Washington  on  S03.90  a  month? 

So  the  Nation  is  divided.  There  are  thoe« 
Who  hold  that  Miss  JOhnson  has  every  legal 


and  moral  right  to  bring  her  new  husband 
Into  the  White  Hoiise  if  her  parents  acqui- 
esce. But  can  a  livable  arrangement  between 
the  two  groups  be  worked  out? 

Prom  hints  dropped  to  the  McCall's  Inter- 
viewer, Miss  Johnson  seems  to  lean  to  this 
view.  For  she  emphasizes  what  a  big  man 
her  father  is,  how  reasonably  he  behaves,  and 
how  mvich  she  respects  him.  But  I  think 
even  she  has  her  doubts.  For  though  she 
says  Mr.  Nugent  holds  his  own  with  Mr.  John- 
son,  she  thoughtfully  adds,  "as  much  as 
anybody  else  does." 

Yet  you  can  see  where  such  a  full-scale 
commitment  would  lead:  Chats  at  the  table 
about  the  war  on  poverty  and  wiping  out 
poverty  pockets  making  $93.90  a  month.  And 
soon  It  would  escalate  Into  who  forgot  to 
txirn  off  the  lights  In  the  upstairs  hall. 

Others,  of  course,  feel  that  Miss  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Nugent  would  be  wiser  to  establish 
a  small  enclave,  perhaps  in  a  groundfloor 
bedroom  easily  supplied  by  window  from 
the  local  delicatessen  when  things  got  rough. 
But  would  the  American  public  accept  such 
a  shaky  compromise? 

No,  the  only  solution,  I  say.  Is  complete 
withdrawal.  Two  families — one  rich  and 
powerful  and  the  other  poor  and  Inexperi- 
enced— cannot  coooperate  as  theoretical 
equals  without  getting  entangled  In  the  most 
awful  mess.  So  Miss  Johnson  should  pull  out 
of  the  White  House.  She  will.  I'm  sure,  win 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  newlyweds 
everywhere  by  admitting  the  whole  idea  was 
an  awful  mistake. 

Thus  you  can  see  why  I'm  so  excited  to  get 
back  to  Washington.  At  last  we  have  a  clear- 
cut  issue  that  the  American  people  can  really 
sink  their  teeth  into. 


Growth  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF   WASHlNCTOlf 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
still  receiving  favorable  comment  re- 
garding an  address  delivered  before  the 
Marketing  Conference  sponsored  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  in  mid-February  by  Portland 
State  College  and  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric Co. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  suggest  that  my 
colleagues  from  Oregon  enter  such  an 
address  Into  the  Record.  But  the  sub- 
ject discussed  concerned  Washington  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more  than,  Oregon. 
California  was  mentioned  too. 

The  «jeaker  was  Reed  Hunt,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Crown  Zellerbach 
Corp. 

He  dug  deep  into  our  sectional  history. 
He  discussed  the  present  with  meaning. 
Then  he  looked  far  Into  the  future. 

I  like  the  way  Chairman  Hunt  told  so 
much  In  so  few  words,  and  would  ask  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate  that 
his  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Markitino  thx  Northwest— Otjtlini:  of  Re- 
marks BT  Rekb  O.  Hunt,  Chauiman  of  th« 
Board,  Crown  Zellmsach  Corp.,  PSC-PGB 
Marketinq  Cokfkrkncm,  PoHTiwkNi)  Hilton. 
Februart  15,  1966 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  Invited  to 
take  part  in  this  1966  Marketing  Conference 


sponsored  by  Portland  State  College  and 
Portland  General  Electric  Co.  The  con- 
ference Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ways 
In  which  people  in  higher  education  and 
business  can  get  together  to  consider  major 
priorities  facing  American  business  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Perkins  and  Dr.  Howard,  I  would  also 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Klwanls  and  Rotary 
Clubs  of  Portland  for  helping  to  make  this 
luncheon  occasion  possible  and  because  your 
two  organizations  reflect  the  energy,  drive 
and  public  service  of  the  Portland  business 
community. 

As  a  result  of  this  Portland  Initiative, 
many  national  corporations  noted  for  their 
marketing  programs  are  represented  here 
today.  The  caliber  of  these  men  and  their 
contributions  to  the  conference  Indicate  the 
significance  which  business  Itself  attaches 
to  this  occasion.  This  Is  also  the  kind  of 
meeting  that  can  stimulate  economic 
growth  by  attracUng  to  the  Northwest  re- 
presentatives of  business  organizations  from 
outside  the  area. 

Now  we  ciistomarlly  and  rightly  associate 
marketing  as  a  biislness  activity  with  the 
Individual  company  or  corporation  and  with 
the  general  purpose  of  "creating  consimier 
satisfaction,-  the  theme  of  today's  confer- 
ence. Different  forms  of  marketing  are  also 
carried  out  by  larger  economic  groupings,  the 
)  industrial  association  for  example.  In  the 
buUdlng  materials  field,  the  promotional 
activities  of  the  American  Plywood  Associa- 
tion would  be  well  known  here  in  the  North- 
west. 

But  we  can  observe  the  marketing  pro- 
cess exolvlng  at  higher  economic  levels,  that 
of  the  state  or  the  economic  region.  Today 
the  regional  markets  often  compete  with 
each  other  in  the  thrust  for  economic  de- 
velopment, comparing  their  rates  of  growth 
with  other  regions  and  with  the  national 
economy. 

Since  this  ccMiference  has  been  arranged 
by  people  from  both  the  academic  and  busi- 
ness worlds,  perhaps  you  will  aUow  me  to 
quote  from  a  university  publication,  the 
latest  Issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review, 
on  this  question : 

"States  and  regions."  the  Harvard  Busi- 
ness Review  says,  "are  beginning  to  act  like 
corporations,  bidding  for  new  business,  try- 
ing to  Improve  their  capacities  for  economic 
growth,  exploring;  new  technologies,  and 
worrying  a  good  deal  about  their  pubUo 
'Images.'  SUtes  now  compete  for  companies 
and  Industries  as  companies  compete  for 
product  markets." 

The  main  point  of  the  Harvard  Business 
Review  article  Is  not  that  States  or  regions 
should  not  promote  their  own  economic  de- 
velopment.     They   shoiUd.      It    Is   the    way 
they  go  about  It  that  Is  Important.    Pirating 
companies   from    other    areas,    for    example, 
does  little  to  encourage  general   growth  of 
the  economy.     The  regions,  aided  by  their 
colleges   and   universities,    would    be   better 
advised— and  I  am  stUl  quoting  our  friends 
from  Massachusetts — If  they  concentrated  on 
develc^lng  their   existing  resources   and  on 
encouraging  the  development  of  new  tech- 
nology-based industries   by   talented   entre- 
preneurs already  In  the  midst.     Economic 
development  policies  along  these  lines  would 
jointly  benefit  national  and  regional  growth. 
The  Pacific  Northwest  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  Important  economic  regions  of  the 
country,  and  the  States  which   comprise  it 
are  vigorously  promoUng  their  own  growth 
as  a  matter  of  public  policy.    They  are  doing 
so,  at  least  from  my  observation,  prlmarUy 
on  the  basis  of  making  the  best  use  of  their 
own  tremendous  resoxirces.    These  naturally 
Include  the  climate,  the  amenities  and  the 
recreational  posslbUltles  of  this  part  of  the 
country.     Companies  and  Industries  are  at- 
tracted here  fundamentaUy  by  the  long-term 
potentlAl  of  the  regional  and  Pacific   ooast 
markets  and  access  to  world  markets.    At  the 
same  time  it  is  useful  to  let  the  rest  of  the 
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eountry  know  you're  around  and  Interested 
In  new  bualneaa  and  industry.  I  tlilnk  the 
PacLflc  Northwest  ta  doing  this  type  of  promo- 
tion, or  marketing  tf  you  wtU.  effectively. 

Within  the  four-State  area  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  Idaho,  and  western  Montana 
live  7  million  people.  They  have  close  eco- 
nomic ties  with  Alaska  and  British  Colum- 
bia. In  the  Columbia  River  Basin  ilea  the 
country's  greatest  single  source  of  low-cost 
hydroelectric  power,  a  basic  economic  reality 
tied  Into  discussion  of  the  region's  future 
development.  Here  In  Portland,  along  the 
lower  Columbia  and  around  Puget  Sound, 
the  region  has  well-developed  porta  for  trade 
with  countries  of  the  Pacific  Rim  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Despite  all  the  progress  made,  however, 
the  Ncs^thwest  remains  a  relatively  young 
economic  region  compared  to  other  parts 
of  the  country.  When  I  was  a  youngster  in 
Olg  Harbor  on  south  Puget  Sound,  and  I 
like  to  think  this  was  not  too  long  ago.  the 
"store  boat"  still  anchored  In  the  harbor  In 
effect  this  was  an  early  marketing  method 
for  distributing  new  household  items,  "snake 
oU,"  and  so  forth,  to  families  living  on  the 
rivers,  inlets,  and  Islands  of  Oregon  and 
Washington.  While  this  floating  department 
store  has  vanished  from  the  scene  it  Is  a 
reminder  even  today  that  the  frontier  is  not 
as  far  back  In  the  Northwest  as  we  might 
sometimes  think. 

It  was  natiiral  that  the  Northwest  econ- 
omy should  evolve  around  its  great  natural 
resources,  Ita  timber,  soil,  fisheries,  and  riv- 
ers. The  development  of  the  forest  Indus- 
tries, agriculture,  and  bydropower  all 
stemmed  from  this  extraordinary  resource 
base.  The  farmers  and  the  fishermen 
brought  In  the  food  processors.  Limiber, 
plywood,  pulp,  and  p*per  attracted  the  equip- 
ment manufacturers.  Cheap  power  facili- 
tated the  start  of  the  aluminum  Industry. 

Bven  today's  707  Jet  airplane  can  trace  Its 
ancestry  back  to  the  Boeing  family  lumber 
holdings  which  provided  the  necessary  eco- 
nomic support  during  the  formative  years 
of  the  Boeing  Co.  In  fact,  the  very  first 
Boeing  plane  built  on  Lake  Union  in  Seattle 
back  In  1916  was  put  together  out  of  select 
q>ruce  cut  In  a  sawmill  at  Aberdeen. 

It  Is  on  the  broad  foundation  created  by 
the  resource-based  Indxistrles  that  the  North- 
west economy  has  recently  begun  to  diver- 
sify, both  within  and  outride  of  the  basic 
Industries.  In  pulp  and  paper,  we  are  not 
only  producing  more  to  keep  up  with  the 
market;  we  are  also  producing  a  much 
broader  range  of  products.  In  10  years,  em- 
ployment in  plywood  and  veneer  In  Oregon 
has  moved  from  0.500  people  to  more  than 
36.000.  During  this  period  the  number  ot 
plywood  plants  In  Oregon  has  quadrupled. 
We  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  a  sllvl- 
chemlcal  Industry  based  on  pulping  wastes 
and  unused  parts  of  the  tree. 

The  forest  industries  continue  to  be  the 
dominant  factor  on  the  economic  landscape, 
directly  or  indirectly  providing  employment 
to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  people.  But 
we  have  seen  one  Industry  after  another  es- 
tablish beachheiuls  in  the  Northwest  in  re- 
cent years,  fixxn  oil  refining  In  the  Puget 
Sound  area  10  years  ago  to  chemicals,  and 
more  recently  here  In  Portland,  electronics. 
I  think  it  Is  fair  to  say  that  the  foreet  Indus- 
tries have  encouraged  this  development. 
Certainly  they  have  welcomed  It. 

Nor  have  these  newer  industries  in  the 
area  oome  here  at  the  erpense  of  some  other 
economic  region  of  the  country.  They  came 
and  stayed  because  they  liked  what  they  saw 
and  because  they  wanted  to  be  positioned 
for  future  growth  In  the  regional  market. 

Economic  and  population  expansion,  as  we 
know,  tends  to  occur  In  waves.  The  waves. 
In  turn,  flow  unevenly.  More  wash  up  oo 
some  places  than  others.  The  Pacific  North- 
west experlenosd  a  surge  of  growth  and  a 
large  net  migration  of  people  between  1040 


and  1950,  stimulated  by  the  demands  of  the 
war  and  postwar  economy.  Most  of  the  new 
arrivals  settled  In  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
Portland  and  Seattle.  The  Northwest  coun- 
tryside remained  relatively  unpopulated,  as 
It  continues  to  be  today. 

There  was  a  marked  slowdown  In  the 
growth  rate  during  the  I950's.  and  as  re- 
cently as  1960  some  pec^le  were  leaving  the 
area  to  seek  Jobs  In  California  and  elsewhere. 
Now,  however,  we  are  witnessing  a  new  de- 
velopment. The  growth  line  of  the  North- 
west is  trending  up.  The  situation  Is  begin- 
ning to  resemble  the  forties  more  than  the 
fifties.  The  1965  economic  Indicators  of 
capital  spending,  personal  Income  and  em- 
ployment were  all  favorable.  Taking  Oregon 
and  Washington  together,  nearly  90,000  new 
Jobs  In  nonfarm  employment  opened  up  last 
year,  a  fairly  substantial  Increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

We  know  that  shortages  In  certain  types  of 
skilled  manpower  have  appeared  and  that 
employers  are  reaching  outside  the  region  to 
fill  their  employment  needs.  Moreover,  the 
prognosis  for  1966.  Judging  from  what  the 
regional  econotnlsts  are  telling  us.  Is  excel- 
lent. We  know  that  the  regional  economy 
will  continue  to  grow,  within  the  context  of 
growth  along  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  from 
Vancouver  to  San  Diego.  But  what  is  sug- 
gested here  is  that  the  Pacific  Northwest  is 
heading  into  a ,  new  era  of  growth  which 
could  produce  some  problems  as  well  as  sig- 
nificant opportunities. 

In  Seattle  not  long  ago.  Bill  Allen,  the 
president  of  Boeing,  was  talking  to  the  Se- 
attle Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  question 
of  growth  targets  for  the  Seattle  area.  His 
observations  were  directed  at  his  own  com- 
munity, but  to  me  they  had  broader  Impli- 
cations as  well. 

"We  are  facing  a  transition,"  he  said,  "to  a 
much  larger  and  more  important  community 
future.  We  have  to  plan  like  the  devil  In 
Industry.  We  need  to  do  the  same  in  our 
community.  We  cannot  simply  expect  It  to 
grow  up  and  turn  out  to  be  the  kind  of  place 
we  would  like." 

In  your  sister  State  to  the  south,  which 
has  had  a  massive  Impact  on  the  economy  of 
the  entire  Pacific  coast,  there  Is  as  much 
preoccupation  today  with  the  problems  of 
growth  as  with  growth  itself. 

Now  It  happens  that  I  am  a  Puget  Sounder 
who  lived  many  years  tn  the  Portland  area 
and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  has 
spent  the  last  20  years  or  so  as  a  resident  of 
the  bay  area.  The  organization  I  represent 
also  has  feet  In  both  camps,  as  It  were,  and 
we  can  trace  our  company  beginning  back 
to  the  start  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
In  both  California  and  the  Northwest.  Like 
you,  I  have  seen  many  changes  occvir  In  the 
American  economy,  and  I  expect  many  more. 
But  what  has  been  taking  place  In  California 
Is  fantastic. 

Today,  California  continues  to  grow  at  the 
rate  of  1.600  people  a  day,  60,000  a  month, 
600.000  a  year.  This  represents  the  rough 
equivalent  of  a  new  Portland  or  Seattle,  or 
two  new  Spokanes  from  one  year  to  the  next. 
A  few  weeks  ago.  the  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Population  Studies  In  India  told  a 
Berkeley  audience  that  the  American  popu- 
lation Is  now  growing  faster  than  India's. 
He  added  that  the  California  population  is 
rising  at  a  rate  double  that  of  the  United 
States.  "In  10  years,"  he  said,  "CalifomU 
may  have  36  million  people,  and  by  AX>.  3000 
southern  CalUomla  will  have  25  million, 
with  IS  million  cars  to  drive  them  around. 
As  there  is  not  much  space,  the  entire  region 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  the  Mexican 
border  will  be  one  solid  unrelieved  metro- 
politan complex." 

This  Is  an  observation  by  a  visiting  expert 
from  a  country  with  severe  population  prob- 
lems of  its  own.  It  underscores  the  point 
that  California  is  4ooked  on  by  sociologists, 
•conomlsts  and  demographers  the  world  over 


as  an  International  laboratory  case  of  growth 
and  growth  problems. 

Just  last  month  members  of  the  Interim 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Assembly  held  bearings  on 
"Potentials  for  California's  Economic 
Growth." 

Two  eminent  economists  from  Stanford  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  California's 
economic  expansion  during  the  next  10  years 
would  be  enormous,  even  without  active  en- 
couragement by  the  State  government. 

"The  State's  main  problem."  they  said,  "is 
not  to  stimulate  indiscriminate  growth  but 
rather  to  attempt  to  optimize  the  effect  of 
the  flood  of  new  business,  and  to  cope  with 
the  many  problems  that  this  boom  will  pose  " 

Now  the  expansion  of  the  California 
market  has  had  significant  effects  on  the 
economy  of  the  Northwest.  Its  further 
growth  and  development  will  continue  to 
stimulate  business  and  Industrial  activity 
here.  No  one  is  seriously  suggesting  that  the 
lid  be  put  on  at  this  stage,  even  If  that  were 
possible.  As  Senator  Tom  Kuchel  said  re- 
cently, "you  can't  stop  them  at  the  border" 
It  would  nonetheless  appear  that  Calirornia's 
experience  with  growth  can  be  useful  to  the 
Northwest,  which  wants  and  can  profitably 
utilize  much  greater  economic  development. 
But  there  are  also  good  indications  that 
Nortbwestemers,  so  long  as  the  option  Is 
theirs,  would  prefer  order  and  balance  In  the 
development  of  their  economy  to  mere  hap- 
hazard growth. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  population  and 
economic  expansion  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west? 

The  official  projections  go  back  to  the  U.S. 
census  of  1960  and  forecast  an  Increase  In  the 
population  of  Oregon  and  Washington  by 
1985.  30  years  from  now,  of  approximately 
2  million  people,  or  a  rise  of  48  percent  and 
39  percent  respectively  for  the  two  States. 
Some  of  these  new  i>eople  will  obviously  come 
from  California  In  response  to  population 
pressures  to  the  south  of  you. 

Much  of  this  future  growth,  as  In  the  past, 
will  tend  to  be  concentrated  In  the  big  met- 
rop>olltan  centers  of  Portland  and  Seattle, 
and  there  are  those  who  already  see  the 
shadows  of  a  long  urban  strip  extending  from 
Vancouver  In  British  Columbia  south  to 
Eugene. 

But  Is  It  not  possible  that  the  official 
projections  may  prove  to  be  conservative? 

The  economy  of  the  United  States  emerged 
In  1965  as  the  fastest  growing  in  the  world, 
despite  Its  already  substantial  base.  Our 
gross  national  product,  already  more  than 
•700  billion,  appears  to  be  heading  toward  a 
trillion  dollars  In  the  foreseeable  future.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  predict  with  any  clarity 
precisely  what  the  impact  of  this  enormous 
growth  might  be  on  an  economic  region  such 
as  the  Northwest,  or  on  a  large  metropolitan 
area  such  as  Portland. 

Moreover,  we  live  in  a  contracting  society, 
thanks  In  part  to  the  contributions  of  the 
commercial  aircraft  Industry  In  Seattle  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Cant  we 
assume  that  comp>anies  headquartered  In 
highly  congested  areas  might  at  least  con- 
alder  moving  elsewhere  to  find  more  congenial 
surroundings  for  their  people? 

The  ease  and  ^>eed  of  transportation 
around  the  country,  the  general  acceleration 
of  communications  of  all  kinds,  come  close 
even  now  to  permitting  any  organization  to 
settle  and  start  operations  where  It  chooses. 
Why  not  In  the  Northwest?  Increasing 
flexibility  of  movement,  not  only  of  people, 
but  of  whole  organizations  and  industries  is 
another  factor  that  could  upset  the  forecasts 
and  give  meaning  to  Bill  Allen's  reference  to 
the  need  to  plan  for  a  much  larger  com- 
munity future. 

Looking  for  the  moment  to  the  traditional, 
resource -based  Industries  of  the  Northwest, 
we  can  see  much  greater  growth  ahead. 
These   Industries  will  certainly   respond  to 
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further  economic  development  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  In  the  national  economy,  and 
in  line  with  our  conference  theme  today  they 
will  also  aggressively  seek  to  expand  their 
markets.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the  world's 
great  timber  growing  regions,  the  Northwest 
should  be  able  to  keep  Its  forest  industries 
amply  supplied  with  essential  raw  material, 
through  continued  Improvements  In  utUl- 
zatlon  and  intensive  timber  management. 

I  would  think  we  could  also  look  for  growth 
In  agricultural  production  In  the  Northwest 
as  more  and  more  prime  farm  acreage  Is 
withdrawn  In  California  for  other  uses. 
Where  food  U  grown  In  abundant  volume, 
the  food  processing  and  chemical  Industries 
are  sure  to  come  along,  as  we  already  know 
from  experience  In  the  region. 

One  of  the  most  significant  unifying  ele- 
ments in  the  economy  of  the  Northwest  and 
destined  to  play  a  fundamental  role  In  Its 
future  development,  as  It  has  In  the  past; 
U  the  great  Columbia  River  watershed.  As 
one  of  the  great  river  basins  In  North  Amer- 
ica, the  Columbia  Valley  provides  water  and 
power  for  industry,  a  highway  for  traffic  and 
Irrigation  for  the  land. 

Today  the  Columbia  generates  14  mllMon 
kilowatts  of  hydroelectric  power,  approxi- 
mately as  much  as  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  produces  from  Its  dams  and  ther- 
mal plants.  Its  potential  for  hydropower.  In- 
cluding the  section  of  the  river  In  British 
Columbia,  is  40  million  kilowatts,  or  so  the 
experts  tell  us.  This  Is  the  equivalent  of 
electric  power  Installed  and  In  use  In  the 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  all  the  States  of  New  England, 
representing  a  population  of  more  than  45 
million  people. 

Through  the  Columbia  River  Treaty  with 
Canada  it  will  be  possible  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  to  build  the  hydropower  generat- 
ing capacity  of  the  Columbia  toward  its  40 
million  kilowatt  potenUal.  Three  treaty 
dams  on  the  British  Columbia  side  are  under 
construction,  the  first  of  which  U  scheduled 
for  completion  in  1968. 

In  comparative  economic  terms,  British 
Columbia  and  the  States  of  the  Northwest 
are  imderdeveloped.  The  Columbia  will  pro- 
vide them  with  power  to  sell  elsewhere.  Last 
year  Congress  authorized  construction  of  the 
high  voltage  Intertle  with  the  Pacific  South- 
west  to  provide  a  market  for  this  extra  en- 
ergy. Under  the  treaty,  as  we  know,  Canada 
will  share  In  the  economic  benefits  from  the 
sale  of  Columbia  River  power  in  the  South- 
western market,  as  will  the  Northwest  itself 
As  other  dams  are  completed  on  thu  side 
of  the  Canadian  border,  and  as  lock  systems 
are  Installed,  the  Columbia  wiU  be  opened  up 
to  heavy  barge  traffic  as  far  east  as  Pasco 
and  Wenatchee.  Locks  on  the  Snake  River 
will  permit  tug-barge  combinations  to  move 
as  far  Inland  as  Lewlston,  Idaho. 

It  Is  in  these  ways,  as  well  as  through  flood 
control  measures  and  Irrigation  capacity 
that  the  Columbia  Is  built  Into  the  economy 
of  the  Northwest.  The  forest  Industries 
have  been  long  established  on  the  river  But 
It  was  only  In  1940  that  the  first  aluminum 
plant,  drawing  on  Columbia  River  power 
began  operations  In  the  Northwest. 

During  the  Intervening  period,  the  alum- 
inum Industry  has  gone  from  one  plant  to 
nine,  including  one  now  imder  construction. 
The  capacity  of  the  industry  in  the  North- 
west will  soon  be  more  than  850,000  tons  a 
year.  While  the  Industry  has  grown  eUe- 
where  In  the  United  States  during  the  past 
25  years,  this  still  represents  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  country's  aluminum  capacity 
The  economic  Influence  of  the  Columbia 
was  equally  significant  In  the  development  of 
Plutonium  production  at  Hanford  In  the  Trt- 
Cltles.  It  took  the  flow  of  the  river  to  cool 
the  Hanford  reactors,  which  produced  the 
material  for  nuclear  weapons  imder  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commls- 


Today  great  changes  are  taking  place  In  the 
tricitles.  Plutonium  production  has  been 
cut  back  and  a  program  has  been  developed 
to  segment  and  diversify  the  Hanford  op- 
eration. Several  companies  have  moved  In 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  what  may  evolve 
Into  a  dlverslfl(3d  nuclear  Industry  in  the  tri- 
citles. The  Batelle  Memorial  Institute,  as 
One  of  the  country's  leading  research  orga- 
nizations, has  already  taken  over  operation 
of  the  big  Hanford  laboratory.  Perhaps  an- 
other chapter  in  the  economic  history  of  the 
Northwest  Is  about  to  unfold. 

The  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
for  the  needs  of  the  Northwest  has  required 
considerable  vision,  a  willingness  to  look 
many  years  into  the  future.  It  is  clearly  one 
of  the  region's  great  natural  assets.  To  di- 
vert the  river  elsewhere,  or  to  diminish  Its 
multipurpose  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 
overall  growth  of  the  Northwest  would  not 
appear  to  make  much  economic  sense. 
Sound  regional  planning  in  the  area,  based 
on  firm  cooperation  of  the  States  and  agen- 
cies Involved,  wUl  no  do-ibt  firmly  establish 
the  wUdom  of  leaving  the  Columbia  Intact 
so  that  it  can  continue  to  serve  effectively 
the  economy  of  the  Northwest  and  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Northwest  would  appear  to  have  a 
number  of  significant  weapons  In  Its  own 
marketing  arsenal  for  promoting  the  poten- 
tials of  the  region  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  for  developing  trade  abroad. 

Marketing  an  entire  economic  region  Is  a 
complicated  process,  but  It  can  be  a  useful 
and  constructive  activity  if  it  Is  based  on 
good  regional  planning.  Interstate  and  Inter- 
city cooperation,  and  a  general  willingness 
to  promote  the  Interests  of  the  area  as  a 
whole.  There  Is  much  evidence.  It  seems  to 
me,  that  Portland  and  the  Northwest  are 
determined  to  plan  and  control  their  future 
growth,  to  provide  economic  oportimlty  and 
development  which  balance  with  llvablllty 
and  recreation. 

For  these,  too.  are  marketable  on  the  na- 
tional economic  scene.  They  wUl  become  In- 
creasingly so  as  our  population  expands  else- 
where. 

The  Oregon  State  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development  is  even  now  working  on 
these  problems  and  seeking  solutions  that 
will  permit  orderly  development.  What  the 
port  of  Portland  has  done  at  the  confluence 
or  the  Willamette  and  the  Columbia  with 
the  Rlvergate  development,  what  the  port 
of  St.  Helens  has  done  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Beaver  Army  Terminal,  are  sound  ex- 
amples of  planning  for  long-term  Industrial 
expansion. 

As  this  new  era  of  growth  unfolds  In  Port- 
land, in  Oregon,  In  Washington  and  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  educational 
Institutions  of  the  region  will  play  an  In- 
creasingly dynamic  part.  One  vital  reason 
for  this  will  be  the  fact  that  student  enroll- 
ment will  be  growing  at  a  much  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  general  population,  and  the 
challenges  to  Institutions  of  higher  learning 
to  absorb  these  young  people  will  be  tremen- 
dous. 

Portland  SUte  CoUege  has  tripled  Its  stu- 
dent enrollment  in  the  last   10  years.     In 

1955  It  had  2,800  students.  It  has  more  than 
9,000  today.  It  Is  exRgpted  to  have  weU  over 
13,000  by  1970.     In  the  15-year  period  from 

1956  to  1970  the  University  of  Oregon  wlU 
have  gone  from  an  enrollment  of  6,000  to 
15,000.  The  University  of  Washington  has 
25,000  students  today.  In  5  years  the  num- 
ber may  be  32,000.  If  we  are  producing  more 
people  in  the  country  today,  at  least  we  are 
making  sure  that  they  will  be  better  edu- 
cated. 
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new  technologies  to  come.  This  argues  well 
for  the  ectablishment  of  a  graduate  center 
in  Portland,  a  proposal  which  already  has 
much  community  support. 

As  the  level  of  education  moves  up  and 
out  across  the  population  of  the  Northwest 
others  will  be  attracted  to  the  region  to  make 
their  own  long-term  contribution  to  Its 
economy  and  welfare. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  In  the  process 
business  and  higher  education  wUl  be  drawn 
more  closely  together,  as  evidenced  by  this 
conference  here  in  Portland  today.  In  col- 
laboration with  the  appropriate  agencies  of 
State  and  local  government,  they  can  make 
a  powerful  team  for  marketing  the  North- 
west throughout  the  country,  and  around 
the  world. 

To  the  factUty  of  Portland  State  College, 
the  management  of  Portland  General  Elec- 
tric, to  the  members  of  Portland  Rotary  and 
Portland  KlwanU,  may  I  again  express  my 
appreciation  to  you  for  Including  me  In  your 
program  here  today. 


Tony  Plattner  Reports  on  the  Rauian 
SAM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

or    MtNKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Minne- 
sota are  rightfully  proud  of  a  young  re- 
porter who  writes  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
for  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology. 
He  Is  C.  M.  "Tony"  Plattner  of  Walker, 
Minn.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clemena  A. 
Plattner  who  edit  and  publish  three  ex- 
ceUent  newspapers  in  northern  Minne- 
sota. 


Here  also  Is  great  opportunity  for  economic 
growth.  It  Is  the  brainpower  aided  by  col- 
leges such  as  Portland  State  and  by  the  other 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  Northwest 
that  will  help  develop  the  industries  and  In- 
stltuUons  which  are  already  here  and  the 


Tony  has  been  writing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles for  Aviation  Week,  that  are  recog- 
nized for  their  authority  due  to  this 
young  reporter's  background  as  a  Marine 
Corps  fighter  pUot.  and  his  experience 
working  In  an  alrcraft-deslgtng  section 
of  an  aerospace  company  before  joining 
the  magazine. 

His  articles  have  been  so  well  received 
both  In  and  out  of  the  aerosptice  industry 
that  a  recent  article  led  one  military  of- 
ficer to  note:  "The  article  represents 
perhaps  the  best  summary  and  overall 
picture  of  the  situation  that  I  have  yet 
read,  and  that  Includes  intelligence  sum- 
maries of  varying  classifications." 

As  an  example  of  the  clarity  and  com- 
pleteness of  Tony  Plattner's  series.  I  have 
permission  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the 
Appendix  his  article  about  how  U.S.  pilots 
are  countering  the  threat  of  the  growing 
number   of   Russian   SAM   antiaircraft 
missiles  appearing  Iri  North  Vietnam. 
The  Wab  in  Vietnam:   SAM's  Sptr« 
(By  C.  M.  Plattner) 
Saigon. — Emplacement  of  Sovlet-bullt  sur- 
face-to-air mlssUes  (SAM)  In  North  Vietnam 
has    brought    about    sweeping    changes    In 
combat  tactics  and  spurred  development  of 
new  equipment  to  counter  the  effectiveness 
of  this  threat.  • 

These  Russian  SA-2  missiles,  although  di- 
rectly responsible  for  downing  only  10  XJS 
aircraft,  registering  a  kill  rate  of  6  percent 
for  aU  missiles  flred,  have  nevertheless  forced 
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tactlcAl  aircraft  to  fly  at  lower  altitudes 
where  the  probability  of  being  hit  by  con- 
ventional   antiaircraft   fire   la    Increased. 

Since  the  threat  of  SAlTa  In  North  Viet- 
nam became  a  reality  with  the  Iom  of  an 
Air  Foroe/McDonnell  T-AC  on  July  24,  the 
Navy  and  U.S.  Air  Force  have  been  working 
bard  to  develop  means  to  counter  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  missiles. 

Both  Navy  and  Air  Force  were  relatively 
unprepared  to  meet  the  SAM  threat  with 
equipment  and  tactics  on  hand.  Among 
the  key  lessons  learned  In  the  first  actual 
combat  situation  faced  by  tactical  Jet  aircraft 
of  either  service  were : 

Navy's  Shrike  missile  developed  to  knock 
out  enemy  radars  has  been  Ineffective  so 
far.  although  a  number  of  them  have  been 
fired--- 

Mobility  of  SAM  batteries  exceeds  pre- 
vious estimates.  A  SAM  battery  can  be  dls- 
m^Jitled  In  about  4  hours  and  set  up  In  about 
8  hours.  Moving  SAM  units  from  one  site  to 
another  Is  done  routinely  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese, using  road  and  river  networks,  par- 
ticularly after  a  missile  is  fired  at  an  at- 
tacking aircraft. 

Electronic  countermeasures  equipment 
and  tactics  for  tactical  aircraft  were  badly 
lacking.  Although  some  SAM  avoidance 
tallies  such  as  the  "pop-up  maneuver"  had 
been  developed  previously,  few,  If  any.  hlgb- 
altltude  tactics  existed.  No  electronic 
countermeasures  equipment  was  In  use  on 
tactical  aircraft  and  both  services  rushed 
Into  crash  programs  to  develop  new  equip- 
ment. 

When  the  SAM'S  first  were  encountered  on 
missions  over  North  Vietnam,  the  pilots  were 
•crlously  concerned  over  the  new  threat. 
Later,  as  they  observed  repeated  misses  of 
the  missiles,  the  pilots  changed  their  atti- 
tude. Most  now  feel  that  the  danger  from 
conventional  antiaircraft  fire  In  North  Viet- 
nam Is  greater  than  from  SAM's. 

The  pilots  also  Initially  were  Impressed 
by  the  larger  slae  of  the  missile  as  It  sped 
by  and  described  It  variously  as  a  Douglas 
A-4  without  wings  or  as  a  "flying  telephone 
pole." 

Air  Force  and  Navy,  however,  quickly 
laamed  that  the  SAM  batteries  were  as 
dlficult  to  find  and  destroy  as  the  Vletcong 
In  South  Vietnam.  Karly  strikes  attempted 
la«t  s\immer  against  sites  met  with  Uttle 
success.  Too  often  the  site  was  there  bt^t 
the  missiles  and  radars  were  missing.  ^ 

Camouflage  and  deception  made  jrfnpolnt^ 
Ing  sites  more  dlfllcult.  and  In  one  case  an 
Air  Force  strike  was  conducted  against  a 
dummy  site. 

It  was  not  untu  electronic  countermeas- 
ures were  hastily  developed  and  rushed  Into 
tisA  last  fall  that  real-time  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation gave  attacking  aircraft  a  positive  In- 
dication of  the  location  of  active  sites. 

Pathfinder  aircraft  equipped  with  radar- 
bomlng  devices  began  to  be  used  last  fall  In  a 
"hunter-killer"  role.  The  pathfinders  pin- 
point In  active  SAM  site  by  flying  over  It.  and 
the  strike  aircraft  following  It  deliver  their 
bombs  and  rockets  on  the  site. 

First  aircraft  to  be  used  successfully  as  a 
pathflnder  was  the  Navy /Douglas  A-4.  The 
A-4^  were  used  as  pathfinders  of  both  Repub- 
llc/USAF  F-lOS's  as  well  as  Navy  trlke  air- 
craft. Air  Force  Installed  a  radar-homing 
device  on  the  F-106.  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
Ineffective,  largely  because  of  limited  range. 
VS.  Air  Force  then  switched  to  a  North 
American  F- 100  as  a  pathfinder. 

Conventional  bombs  .and  ungulded  rockets 
are  being  used  to  knock  out  the  SAM  sites 
since  the  Shrike  missile,  developed  for  si- 
lencing radar  transmitters,  has  proven  rela- 
tively Ineffective.  It  Is  felt  that  most  Shrikes 
have  failed  to  strike  the  target,  although 
there  were  cases  where  the  radar  stopped 
emitting  signals.  It  Is  not  known  whether 
this  was  a  ooiintermeasxires  more,  however, 
or  whether  the  Shrike  had  blown  ytp  the 
radar  unit. 


V&.  military  officers  have  long  had  a  high 
regard  for  the  quality  of  Russian  radars  and 
have  been  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
high  degree  of  mobility  of  their  radar  and 
fire  control  units.  It  la  thls-talgh  degree  of 
mobility  which  has  permitted  the  SAM  bat- 
teries in  North  Vietnam  to  be  moved  fre- 
quently and  escape  strikes  from  the  air. 

Two  principal  types  of  sites  have  been 
Identified  In  North  Vietnam : 

Permanent,  fixed  sites  with  dug-ln  revet- 
ments. 

Temporary  sites.— These  are  qulckly-pre- 
paired  locations  with  Uttle  attempt  at  revet- 
ting missiles  and  radars,  normally.  Maxi- 
mum use  la  made  of  terrain  and  natural 
foliage  such  as  orchards  (A.W.  A  S.T.,  Nov. 
22, 1965,  p.  29)  for  camouflage,  although  some 
sites  have  been  laid  out  In  open  fields.  When 
these  sites  are  temporarily  vacated,  the  mis- 
siles may  be  either  transported  to  another 
site  along  with  the  fire-control  units  or  con- 
cealed at  or  near  the  old  site. 

Only  a  small  number  of  the  sites  are  per- 
manent. Most  of  them  are  temporary.  As 
of  last  month  there  were  over  40  temporary 
and  permanent  sites  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  mobility  of  the  entire  SAM  complex 
In  North  Vietnam  took  military  officials  by 
surprise.  They  Initially  believed  that  most 
of  the  sites  were  fixed  while  several  highly 
mobile  units  moved  around  from  place  to 
place.  Experience  showed  that  virtually  the 
entire  SAM  site  complex  Is  mobile  and  is 
moved  constantly. 

There  are  several  highly  mobile  SAM  bat- 
teries of  later  design  with  nUsslles  mounted 
on  mobile  launchers  and  radar  and  flre- 
control  systems  In  truck  vans. 

Movement  of  the  SAM  units  from  place 
to  place  Is  largely  by  road  and  river  trans- 
portation.    Very  UttJe   is   done  by  railroad. 

Although  mobility  Is  surprisingly  good, 
accuracy  so  far  has  been  very  poor.  Pilots 
have  several  times  observed  10  to  20  SAM's 
fired  at  them  on  Individual  raids  without 
scoring  a  bit. 

The  following  reasons  are  felt  to  be  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  poor  accuracy: 

Constant  movement  of  the  radars  and  Are 
control  systems  makes  It  difficult  to  keep 
them  at  maximum  efficiency.  Thus,  mobility 
Is  gained  at  the  expense  of  effectiveness. 

Defensive  tactics  have  been  developed  by 
U.S.  airmen  to  take  advantage  of  the  SAM's 
weak  points.  These  Include  tactics  used 
While  flying  at  both  high  and  low  altitudes. 

Track  radars  and  fire  control  systems  until 
recently  were  older  vintage  (S-band)  equip- 
ment which  do  not  have  as  high  a  degree  of 
precision  as  new  Russian  C-band  radars  now 
being  Installed  in  North  Vietnam  (AW&ST 
Jan.  10.  p.  32) .  The  new  radar  units  are  ex- 
pected to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
SAMs  In  North  Vietnam  significantly  If  air 
operations  are  resumed. 

There  is  no  Indication  thus  far  that  the 
more  advanced  SA-3  missiles  are  being 
brought  Into  North  Vietnam,  but  their  Intro- 
duction would  undoubtedly  Increase  signifi- 
cantly the  hazard  to  U.S.  aircraft.  The  SA-3 
has  a  longer  range  and  can  be  flred  at  lower 
deflection  angles  than  the  SA-2  generation 
of  missiles  currently  In  North  Vietnam.  It 
also  Is  equipped  with  heat-seeking  capability 
which  would  require  developing  new  counter- 
measures  equipment  and  tactics. 

The  large  size  of  the  SAMs  makes  them 
easy  to  spot  after  flrlng  If  there  Is  no  cloud 
cover,  and  they  leave  a  smoke  trail  which  la 
easily  seen  during  the  day.  At  night  the 
exhaust  Is  seen  as  a  bright  glow  against  a 
normally   black   countryside. 

SA-2  missiles  are  guided  to  their  targets 
from  the  ground  since  they  do  not  have  an 
on-board  homing  capability.  General  capa- 
blllUea  of  8A-2  missiles  Include  the  follow- 
ing: 

Minimum  tracking  time  from  lock-on  to 
fire  Is  less  than  46  seconds. 


Slant  range  Is  Ic 


than  35  miles. 


SA-2s  are  generally  Ineffective  against  air- 
craft flying  at  high  speeds  at  altitudes  under 
3.000  feet.  This  makes  the  use  of  Jet  air- 
craft almost  mandatory  since  slower  aircraft 
such  as  the  Douglas  A-1  are  easier  to  hit  and  . 
consequently  are  not  used  Inside  the  SAM 
envelope. 

The  basic  function  of  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles Is  to  defend  key  areas  from  enemy  air- 
craft. The  SA-2S  are  assigned  the  role  of 
protecting  major  cities  In  North  Vietnam 
from  U.S.  aircraft.  Just  as  Hawk  missiles  are 
deployed  In  South  Vietnam  at  principal  air- 
bases  such  as  Da  Nang,  Chu  Lai,  and  Cam 
Ranh  Bay  as  defense  against  enemy  aircraft. 

The  SAM  envelope  In  North  Vietnam  Is 
designed  to  provide  maximum  protection  to 
Hanoi,  Haiphong  and  the  city  and  port  of 
Thanh  Hoa  located  70  miles  south  of  Hanoi. 
At  least  flve  sites  ring  the  city  of  Hanoi  Itself. 
These,  coupled  with  outlying  sites,  stretch 
the  SAM  envelope  to  a  radius  of  40-70  miles 
west  and  north  of  Hanoi  and  generally  east- 
ward to  the  coast,  forming  a  wide  belt  to 
cover  Haiphong  also. 

SAM  sites  themselves  are  normally  heavily 
defended  by  conventional  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons. Including  radar-controlled  guns.  These 
present  the  greatest  hazard  to  aircraft  at- 
taclUng  SAM  sites,  since  tactics  are  employed 
to  minimize  the  vulnerability  to  missiles. 

The  U3.  air  strikes  against  the  SAM  sites 
In  North  Vietnam  began  on  July  27,  3  days 
after  the  missile  scored  Its  first  success 
against  an  American  aircraft,  a  CSAF  Mc- 
DonneU  F-4C,  when  46  P-105'8  hit  2  targeU 
40  miles  northwest  of  Hanoi.  One  of  the 
sites  was  listed  as  destroyed  at  the  time,  but 
officials  now  say  the  first  completely  success- 
ful raid  against  the  SAM's  did  not  come  until 
October  17. 

The  October  mission  was  carried  out  by 
four  A-4  Jet  attack  aircraft  preceded  by  a 
Gnunman  A-6A  which  served  as  the  path- 
finder. The  alru-oft  were  from  the  carrier 
Independence.     ^ 

The  pilots,  who  counted  flve  or  six  missiles 
on  their  launchers  and  apparently  ready  for 
flrlng,  encountered  heavy  automatic  weapons 
flre  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  site  SO 
miles  northeast  of  Hanoi.  There  was  no  re- 
sponse from  the  SAM's,  however. 

The  A-4SA  locked  onto  the  site  approxi- 
mately 3  minutes  after  the  aircraft  had  pene- 
trated into  the  general  vicinity.  The  A-4's, 
flying  on  the  deck,  then  made  single,  high- 
speed pcuses  over  the  target  In  rapid  succes- 
sion, dropping  hlgh-exploelve  bombs.  Total 
time  over  the  target  was  estimated  at  1.6 
minutes. 

The  pilots  reported  that,  during  the  course 
of  the  attack,  one  SAM  had  cooked  off  and 
could  be  seen  snaking  its  way  across  the 
missile  site.  The  missile  transporter  are* 
and  the  center  of  the  site  Itself  were  in 
flames. 

The  low-altitude  approach  to  the  target 
represented  a  sharp  shift  in  practice  from 
July  when  the  first  F-4C  was  lost.  The  air- 
craft was  one  of  four  F-4C's  flying  over 
North  Vietnam  at  a  medium  altitude  and 
above  a  usxially  protective  cirrus  cloud  cover. 
Pilots  of  the  other  aircraft  in  the  flight  later 
reported  that  they  flrst  became  aware  that 
they  were  under  attack  when  a  ball  of  fire 
and  yellowish  smoke  appeared  around  the 
aircraft's  tall  section.  At  about  the  same 
time,  they  noticed  another  two  "telephone 
poles"  climbing  toward  them  at  a  near  verti- 
cal angle.  They  made  a  sharp  break  and 
managed  to  avoid  the  missiles,  however. 

Other  recent  raids  against  SAM  sites  and 
their  results  have  Included: 

October  31 — Navy  A-4's  destroyed  a  SAM 
Bite  5  miles  from  the  Kep  highway  bridge  40 
miles  northeast  of  Hanoi. 

November  6 — A-4's  hit  a  SAM  location  46 
miles  east  of  Hanoi.  One  missile  launched 
was  destroyed  and  a  secondary  explosion  was 
reiwrted. 
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November  7— USAF  F-105's  destroyed  two 
sites  31  miles  south-southwest  of  HanoL 
P-4C's  struck  a  SAM  installation  22  miles 
southwest  of  Hanoi.  An  undetermined  num- 
ber of  missiles  and  launchers  were  reported 
destroyed. 

November  22 — U.S.  aircraft  attacked  two 
SAM  sites,  one  located  34  miles  west-north- 
west of  Hanoi  was  listed  as  destroyed.  A 
radar  control  van  was  destroyed  at  the  other 
location  41  miles  northwest  of  Hanoi. 

November  23— F-l05'8  reported  that  they 
had  destroyed  a  site  34  miles  west-north- 
west of  Hanoi.  One  missile  received  a  direct 
hit  while  on  its  launcher,  and  a  large  sec- 
ondary explosion  was  seen. 

November  27— P-105's  struck  the  SAM  sup- 
port facility  at  Dong  Em  22  miles  south- 
west of  Hanoi.  Seventeen  buildings  were 
destroyed,  another  three  were  damaged. 

December  22— U.S.  alrcrait  destroyed  a 
SAM  site  58  miles  northwest  of  Hanoi. 

Prior  to  the  bombing  cessation  last  De- 
cember 24.  the  UJ3.  strategy  in  picking 
bombing  targets  in  North  Vietnam  was  a 
step-by-step  effort  striking  increasingly  im- 
portant targete  closer  and  closer  to  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong.  The  goal  was  to  persiiade  the 
Hanoi  regime  to  stop  aggression  In  the  south. 
The  bombing  of  a  thermal  electric  power  fa- 
cility 12  miles  north-northeast  of  Haiphong 
December  14,  one  of  the  last  major  targets 
hit  prior  to  the  suspension,  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  this  policy. 

To  pursue  this  poUcy  with  greatest  im- 
punity required  neutralization  of  the  SAM 
missile  sites  in  the  assigned  target  areas.  As 
the  SAM  missile  sites  mushroomed  last  fall, 
from  9  in  August  to  over  40  in  December.  It 
became  increasingly  Important  to  conduct 
strike  missions  specifically  against  SAM  sites 
and  support  facilities.  As  of  mid-October 
only  seven  SAM  site  strikes  had  been  con- 
ducted. Prom  that  point  through  Mrty  De- 
cember, an  average  of  two  strikes  pfcr  week 
were  conducted.  Two  strikes  also  we^flown 
against  the  Dong  Em  SAM  support  facility 
located  22  miles  west-southwest  of  Hanoi. 
The  Dong  Em  complex  was  Identified  as  a 
training  area  and  a  missile  assembly  and 
repair  facility  serving  three  active  SAM  bat- 
teries. 

In  the  two  strikes  on  Dong  Em,  damage 
estimates  included  27  buildings  destroyed  6 
buildings  damaged,  and  2  secondary  explo- 
sions. 

The  Initial  fear  of  SAM's  has  been  largely 
allayed  by  their  poor  record  In  hitting  U  S 
airplanes,  but  USAF  and  Navy  have  been 
forced  to  fly  at  low  altitudes  on  strikes  with- 
in the  SAM  envelope. 

Both  services  now  frequently  use  the  pop- 
up maneuver  on  missions  against  SAM  sites 
and  other  heavily  defended,  targets  within 
the  SAM  envelope.  Navy  units  striking  these 
targets  have  all  but  abandoned  rolling  in  on 
runs  from  high  altitude,  a  favored  tech- 
nique prior  to  the  advent  of  the  SAM  missiles 
and  radar-controlled  antiaircraft  guns. 

The  pop-up  technique  was  developed  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  late  1962  but 
was  not  widely  practiced  subsequently  It 
Involves  a  final  nm  to  the  target  at  low  level 
to  escape  radar  detection.  A  pullup  Is  made 
Just  short  of  the  target,  and,  at  the  top  of  the 
pullup,  the  aircraft  Is  rolled  and  pulled 
through  to  place  the  sight  on  the  target,  and 
a  normal  dive  bombing  run  is  completed. 

This  pop-up  maneuver  Involves  precise 
navigation  to  the  pullup  point,  which  may 
be  directly  In  line  with  the  target  or  more 
often  slightly  offset,  requiring  a  modified  bar- 
rel roll  or  wing  over  to  establish  the  aircraft 
In  Its  run. 
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Acquiring  the  target  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  to  master,  since  the  pilot  sees 
the  target  for  the  flrst  time  during  the  pull- 
up  and  has  only  a  short  time  to  become  ori- 
ented and  place  his  aircraft  Into  an  aiming 
trajectory.  ThU  compares  with  the  normal 
mission  in  South  Vietnam  where  aircraft  ap- 


proach the  target  at  7.000  to  10,000  feet  and 
have  several  minutes  during  an  orbit  of  the 
target  to  Identify  it  clearly. 

Flying  at  low  altitude,  however.  Is  hazard- 
ous because  there  are  extensive  light  and 
medium  antiaircraft  emplacements  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Important  North  Vietna- 
mese targets. 

Many  new  antiaircraft  guns  have  been 
noted  in  North  Vietnam  recently.  As  one 
veteran  pilot  put  it,  "the  guns  up  there  have 
multiplied  like  rabbits  the  last  couple  of 
months."  Conventional  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons Include  .50-caUber,  20-,  37-,  57-,  87-,  and 
lOO-mllUmeter.  Some  of  the  57-mllllmeter 
and  almost  all  of  the  87-  and  lOO-miUlmeter 
artillery  are  radar  controlled. 

Plre  from  the  small  caliber  automatic 
weapons,  from  37  millimeters  down,  has  been 
responsible  for  downing  the  large  majority  of 
aircraft  over  North  Vietnam.  Principal 
weapons  used  against  SAM  sites  have  been 
bombs  of  the  750-pound  category  or  less. 
Air  Force  uses  750-pound  M-117'8  frequently, 
since  they  are  in  the  supply  system.  The 
Navy,  which  doesn't  own  any  750-pounders 
uses  600-  and  250-pound  bombs  frequently! 
Both  occasionally  drop  larger  bombs  in  the 
1.000-  and  2,000-pound  class  and  flre  2  75- 
Inch  rockets  also. 

A  typical  P-106  load  is  six  750-pound 
bombs.  Normally,  one  or  more  flights  of  four 
aircraft  are  employed  per  mission.  Only  one 
pass  U  made  by  each  aircraft.  The  Martin 
BiUlpup  air-to-ground  guided  missiles  are 
not  being  used  against  SAM  sites  because  of 
the  prolonged  period  an  aircraft  must  be  In 
a  dive  to  observe  and  cwrect  the  missile  on 
ite  flight  to  the  target.  This  provides  enemy 
radar-controlled  antiaircraft,  as  well  as  SAM 
missiles,  with  sufficient  time  to  track  and 
shoot  down  the  diving  aircraft. 

SAM  site  strikes,  like  all  other  missions 
over  North  Vietnam,  normally  are  planned  at 
White  House  or  commander  in  chief.  Pacific 
level,  with  the  Pentagon  controlling  strikes 
against  aU  major  targets.  The  requests  are 
written  Into  the  dally  orders  Issued  by  UB. 
Air  Force's  2d  Air  Division  and  Navy's  Car- 
rier Task  Force  77,  and  include  number  of 
aircraft  to  be  used,  ordnance  to  be  carried, 
strike  time,  routes,  and  altitudes. 

Conunanders  In  Vietnam  plan  only  such 
things  as  rendezvous  times  with  tanker  air- 
craft for  alr-to-alr  refueling.  In  the  case  of 
Joint  U.S.  Air  Porce-Navy  operation,  they  iron 
out  minor  details  of  coordination. 

Most  SAM  missiles  are  transported  from 
Siberian  ports  to  North  Vietnam  by  ship  to 
the  main  port  of  Haiphong,  located  east  of 
Hanoi.  Much  of  the  shipping  U  done  in  Rus- 
sian  vesseU  manned  by  Communist-bloc 
countries  such  as  Czechoslovakia  and  Po- 
land. 

Russia  also  supplies  the  radars  for  the 
radar-controlled  antiaircraft,  although  Com- 
munlst-bloc  countries  such  as  Czechoslovakia 
supply  sMne  of  the  guns.  Russia  also  sup- 
plies advisers  and  technicians  to  operate  and 
maintain  the  equipment. 

SAM  missiles  generally  have  missed  to  the 
rear  of  U.S.  aircraft  rather  than  in  front 
Occasionally,  missiles  have  exploded  far  in 
front  of  attacking  aircraft,  however,  for  no 
apparent  reason.  Exploding  missiles  make 
a  "great  dirty  green-brown  glob  of  smoke  " 
according  to  one  pilot's  descripUon. 

Proximity  fusing  was  thought  to  be  used 
InlUally.  but  pilots  now  believe  that  com- 
mand detonation  via  the  radar  link  between 
ground  and  missile  U  being  used  predomi- 
nantly. Command  detonation  Is  almost  al- 
ways used  at  low  altitudes.  8A-2'8  also  are 
equipped  with  contact  fuses  to  detonate 
the  warhead  on  Impact. 

Layout  of  SAM  sites  generaUy  Is  the  same- 
radar  and  flre  control  system  In  the  center 
of  the  Bite  and  missUes  on  Uunchers  sur- 
rounding the  radar.  PlioU  have  noted  that 
adjacent  missiles  often  are  20*  to  30°  offset 
in  heading. 


Although  single  SAM's  are  flred  occasional- 
ly, more  often  two  or  three  wiU  be  fired 
in  close  succession,  much  like  a  ripple  fir- 
ing. This  may  be  an  attempt  to  increase  hits 
or  counter  new  defensive  tactics. 


The  ISOth  Annivertary  of  the  AME 
Church 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PErrNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  150th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  AME 
Church  as  a  national  organization  was 
celebrated  earlier  this  month  at  Phila- 
delphia's Mother  Bethel  AME  Church. 
The  Mother  BethelChurch  is  the  recog- 
nized shrine  of  AME  churchmen  all  over 
the  Nation  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  story  concerning  this  cele- 
bration which  appeared  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Independent  of  February  11.  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Nationai,    AME   Cmj»cH   Sets   ISOth   Cele- 
bration OF  Anniversart 


The  150th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  the  AME  Church  as  a  national 
organization  was  slated  to  begin  51-iday 
morning,  February  ii,  at  10  at  Mother 
Bethel  AME  Church,  Sixth  Street  below  Pine 
with  Bishop  Carey  E.  Glbbs,  presiding  bishop 
of  the  AME  Church  of  South  Carolina,  bring- 
ing the  morning  message. 

Listed  as  afternoon  speakers  at  2:30  were 
the  Reverend  James  Curry,  field  secretary  of 
the  Methodist  Home  for  the  Aged,  talking  on 
"The  Role  of  the  Church  In  the  Problem  of 
the  Aged,"  and  the  greetings  from  Arlin 
Adams,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Welfare  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Wlnnws  of  annvial  Richard  Allen  awards 
presented  during  the  banquet  were  J.  Blan- 
ton  Shield  of  Hartford.  Conn.;  the  Reverend 
W.  L.  Freeman,  New  York  City;  V.  L.  White. 
Concord.  Del.;  the  Reverend  V.  Byrd,  Hamil- 
ton, Bermuda;  the  Reverend  L.  F.  McNalr 
Judge  Clifford  Scott  Green,  L.  E.  WUson.' 
contractor;  Miss  Ida  A.  Thomas,  New  York 
City:  Arlin  Adams,  Harrisburg;  the  Reverend 
J.  H.  Ellis  Nawark;  the  Reverend  W.  L.  Bent- 
ley,  president  of  the  Baptist  Ministers  Con- 
ference; Raymond  Leslie,  Philadelphia  busi- 
nessman. Judge  Leon  Hlgglnl)otham  and  Sri- 
fred  Malzus,  New  York. 

The  awards  honor  the  memory  of  Richard 
Allen,  founder  of  African  Methodism,  who 
was  bom  here  on  February  14,  1760,  a  slave 
of  Benjamin  Chew,  himself  a  Quaker  lawyer 
and  later  chief  Justice  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Chew  sold  Richard  Allen,  his  parents,  and 
three  other  children  to  a  man  named  Stoke- 
ley  of  nearby  Dover.  Del.  At  the  age  of  17 
Richard  Allen  was  codcerted  by  the  preach- 
ing of  Freeborn  Oarretson  and  Joined  the 
Methodist  Society  in  Delaware.  He  was  U- 
censed  to  preach  in  1782. 

Richard  AUen  bought  his  freedom  for 
•2.000  and  in  1783  began  traveling  and 
preaching  throughout  Pennsylvania.  New 
Jersey.  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  He  re- 
turned to  PhUadelphla  In  1786  and  Joined 
St.  George's  Church,  where  he  was  allowed  • 
to  preach  about  6  in  the  morning.  ^ 

As   the  attendance  of   Negroes   increased, 
the  hostUity  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
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8t.  0«arge'B  IncrMwed  also  until  an  ofllcer 
att«mpt«d  to  pull  one  Absalom  Jones  from 
Ixla  knees  wblle  he  was  at  prayer  among  a 
group  with  Richard  Allen  one  Sunday  in  the 
fall  of  1787.  telling  the  Negro  group  they 
could  not  worship  there. 

After  the  prayer  the  Negro  members,  led 
by  Richard  Allen.  Absalom  Jones.  William 
White,  and  Dortis  Olnnlngw  withdrew  from 
St.  Qeorge's.  The  four  men  were  later  ap- 
pointed to  select  a  lot  to  build  a  church 
upon,  and  Richard  Allen  was  authorized  to 
arrange  for  the  purchase  of  the  lot  upon 
which  Mother  Bethel  AME  Church  now 
stands. 

Mother  Bethel  la  the  recognized  shrine  of 
AME  churchmen  all  over  the  Nation,  and  Its 
Richard  Allen  Museum  In  the  basement  an- 
nually attracts  thousands  of  visitors  of  all 
denominations. 


Mafly  Clowes  Ncmed  the  Editorial  Pace 
Editor  of  the  LonisTille  Coaner-Joar- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

or  KurrvcxT 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
named  Miss  Molly  Clowes,  a  member  of 
Its  staff  for  over  30  years,  as  editor  of  Its 
editorial  pages.  This  appointment  gives 
due  recognition  to  the  distinct  contribu- 
tions of  an  outstanding  woman  on  one  of 
the  Nation's  leading  newspapers. 

I  have  known  Miss  Clowes  and  her 
husbsmd.  Prof.  Willy  Walsh,  for  many 
years,  and  I  know  the  regard  In  which 
she  Is  held  by  people  of  Kentucky  and  by 
member^  of  hei  profession.  I  under- 
stand that  she  Is  believed  to  be  the  first 
woman  to  hold  such  a  position  on  a  major 
American  newspaper,  and  I  know  that 
she  will  continue  to  contribute  the  qual- 
ity of  thought  that  has  been  character- 
istic of  her  work. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  her  appointment  In  the 
February  17,  1966.  issue  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and  an  article  on  Miss 
Clowes  frcxn  the  February  18.  1WJ6, 
Washington  Post  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 
MoLLT  Clowss  Makkb  OavtSTM-JaxnttAi. 

BBrroBXAX.    Paca    BsiToa 
Miss    Molly    CTIowes,    a    member    of    the 
Courier -Journal  staff  for  30  years,  has  been 
named   editor   of   the   newspaper's   editorial 
page. 

She  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  woman  to 
hold  that  position  on  a  major  American 
newspaper.  She  succeeds  Russell  Brlney. 
who  died  Pebruary  1. 

Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  publisher  of  tlte 
newspaper,  said  yesterday  in  announcing 
Miss  Clowes'  appointment : 

"MoUy  Clowes  Is  regarded  by  all  her  as- 
sociates as  a  highly  competent  and  experi- 
enced Journalist.  The  thought  that  tlie 
Courier-Journal  Is  pioneering  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  voaian  In  a  position  at  such 
responsibility  Is  pleasing  to  me.  The  plain 
fact   la.   howsver,   tbat   Miss   Clowes  richly 


qualifies  for  the  job  oo  the  grounds  of  her 
professional  capacities." 

Miss  Clowes.  SO.  U  the  wife  of  WUly  Walsh, 
who  teaches  French  and  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville.  She  was  born  In  Blr- 
mlgnham.  England. 

Her  family  moved  to  LoulsvlUe  In  1B23, 
when  she  was  17. 

Her  father,  a  |>ollce  sergeant,  was  brought 
here  by  the  adnUnlstratlon  of  the  late  Mayor 
Huston  Quln  to  set  up  a  "modus  operandi" 
bureau  In  the  LoulsvUle  police  department. 
He  headed  such  a  bureau,  to  study  criminal 
methods  of  operation.  In  Birmingham. 

In  the  days  when  there  were  no  personnel 
departments — "You  Just  drifted  In  and  asked 
for  a  Job  and  If  they  had  one  they  gave  It 
to  you" — Miss  Clowes  became  a  reporter  on 
The    Herald-Poet.     She    also   edited   a   food 

page- 
When  The  Herald-Post  suspended  publica- 
tion In  1936.  she  Joined  the  Courier -Journal 
as  a  reporter.  She  also  contributed  occa- 
sional editorials,  defying  tbe  edict  that  "fe- 
males do  only  features." 

Herbert  Agar,  who  was  then  the  newspa- 
per's editor,  asked  her  to  sit  In  on  edltorl^ 
conferences  and  she  eventually  moved  perma- 
nently Into  the  editorial  department. 

Miss  Clowes,  who  educated  herself  through 
voracious  reading  and  observing,  said.  "No- 
body ever  asked  me  what  Journalism  school 
I  went  to.  I  Just  learned  the  trade  over  30 
years." 

AKNONTMrrr  ax  aovantaoc 

One  of  her  most  Interesting  assignments 
was  a  3-month  tour  of  Eastern  Kentucky  In 
ItKO.  She  wrote  a  lO-part  series  called  "One 
Third  of  Kentucky."  taking  the  title  from 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  comment 
about  one-third  of  the  Nation  being  "Ul- 
clothed.  Ul-housed.  Ill-fed." 

On  that  tour.  Miss  Clowes  rod*  In  Model 
As  with  social  workers  up  bills  and  down 
ravines.  "There  were  problems  (In  Eastern 
Kentucky)   then  as  now,"  she  said. 

Miss  Clowes  said  she  misses  reporting  but 
enjoys  the  anonymity  of  the  editorial  page. 
"I  can  sneak  into  a  meeting  and  they  don't 
know  me  from  Adam."  she  said.  She  does 
that  occasionally  Just  to  keep  her  hand  In 
and  keep  up  with  what's  going  on. 

Miss  Clowes  has  been  an  American  citizen 
for  more  than  30  years.  Her  husband,  a  na- 
tive of  Prance,  also  Is  naturalized. 

They  live  at  547  Dover  Road  where  Miss 
Clowes  cooks  "Frenchlah"  things,  bakes  her 
own  bread,  makes  "horrible  spasmodic  stabs 
at  gardening,"  and  reads. 

The  last  hour  before  she  goes  to  sleep  she 
reads  detective  stories.  "It's  like  being  ad- 
dicted to  sleeping  pUls,"  she  said. 

Having  a  French  husb&nd  has  helped  her 
learn  that  language  and  she  reads  French 
newspapers  occasionally. 

Miss  Clowes  has  three  stepeona.  two  of 
wbotn  live  In  France,  and  11  step-grandcbll- 
dren. 

The  only  feminine  appurtenances  In  her 
office  are  potted  plants  and  a  completely 
equipped  taacart. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Feb.  18.   1M6] 

Shi  Statxd  To  Wth  a  Plum 

(By  John  Ed  Pearce) 

LomsvtLLX,  Kt..  FKBaxTABT  17. — MoUy 
Clowes,  a  native  of  England  married  to  a 
college  professor  who  Is  a  native  of  France, 
has  been  named  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

In  announcing  her  appolntoaent,  Barry 
Bingham,  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Courier-Journal,  said  he  believes  Miss  Clowes 
Is  the  first  woman  to  bead  the  editorial  page 
of  a  major  American  newspaper. 

Miss  Clowes,  00.  the  wife  of  WUly  Walsh, 
professor  of  French  history  at  the  University 
of  LoulsvUle,  was  bom  In  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land. Her  family  moved  to  this  country  In 
1923  when  ber  father,  a  police  sergeant,  was 


brought  to  Louisville  to  establish  a  bureau 
to  study  criminal  methods  of  operation. 

I'he  mayor  at  that  time  was  Interested 
In  modernizing  bis  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies and  experimenting  with  police  tech- 
niques new  to  this  country  but  already 
familiar  In  England. 

Her  entry  Into  the  newspaper  world,  she 
says,  was  "enormously  cas\ial." 

"There  were  no  personnel  departments  In 
those  days."  she  says,  speaking  of  her  em- 
ployment by  the  LoiilsvUle  Herald-Post,  now 
defunct.  "Tou  just  drifted  In  and  hung 
around  and  If  they  had  a  Job.  they  gave  It 
to  you." 

After  3  years  of  reporting,  she  was  named 
editor  of  the  food  page  In  1934. 

When  the  Herald-Poet  failed  In  1963.  Miss 
Clowes  joined  the  Courier-Journal  as  gen- 
eral assignment  reporter. 

One  of  her  earlier  assignments,  and  one 
she  still  recalls  as  one  of  ber  most  Interest- 
ing, was  a  3-month  tour  through  the  Impov- 
erished mountain  areas  of  eastern  Kentucky. 
This  toxir  produced  a  widely  reprinted  series 
entitled,  "One  Third  of  Kentucky." 

She  took  the  title  from  President  Rooee- 
.  velt's  reference  to  the  Ill-housed  and  Ill-fed 
one  third  of  the  Nation. 

By  1941.  she  was  contributing  editorials, 
and  In  that  year.  Herbert  Agar,  then  the 
newspaper's  editor,  asked  her  to  sit  In  on 
editorial  conferences.  She  gradually  trans- 
ferred full  time  to  that  department. 

"I  miss  reporting,"  she  says  now,  "but  en- 
joy the  anonymity  of  the  editorial  page.  I 
can  speak  to  a  meeting  and  they  will  not 
know  me  from  Adam." 

Her  sex  Is  not  the  only  way  In  which  the 
new  editor  changes  the  customary  pattern. 
She  Is  not  a  Journalism  graduate.  In  fact, 
she  did  not  attend  college. 

"No  one  ever  asked  me  what  Journalism 
school  I  attended."  she  says.  "I  just  learned 
the  trade  over  30  years." 

In  1943,  Miss  Clowes  met  and  married 
Willy  Walsh,  then  employed  by  the  Office  of 
War  Information  and  later  press  and  Infor- 
mation officer  for  the  French  provisional 
government.  Walsh,  a  former  racing  driver 
who  was  decorated  during  World  War  n  for 
antisubmarine  action  as  a  French  pilot,  and 
fled  from  France  before  the  Nazi  Invasion. 

She  has  learned.  Miss  Clowes  admits,  to 
cook  "a  few  Frenchlsh  things'*  for  her  hus- 
band. She  also  bakes  her  own  bread,  and 
makes  "horrible,  spasmodic  stabs  at  garden- 
ing." She  and  her  husband  have  one  pet, 
a  rotund  reddish  dachshund,  Tristan,  who 
she  adnUts  Is  badly  spoiled  and  badly  over- 
weight. 

Graying  and  of  medium  height.  Miss  CTIowes 
lends  a  feminine  touch  to  the  editorial  de- 
partment she  heads  by  brewing  tea  each 
afternoon  for  her  fellow  editorialists,  "al- 
though I  may  delegate  that  duty  now." 

The  staff  which  she  will  head  Is  an  all-male 
one.  She  anticipates,  she  says,  no  difficulty 
along  this  line. 


RepretentatiTe  Cramer  Makes  Highly 
laportaat  Speech  on  Nation's  High- 
way  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Road  Builder's  A^oclatlon  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  the  geqy|man  from  Florida, 
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Representative  William  C.  Cramer, 
made  a  very  timely  and  highly  impor- 
tant address  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  both  the  Sub- 
committee on  Roads  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Program  of  that  committee,  Repre- 
sentative Cramer  is  eminently  qualified 
to  discuss  In  open  frankness  the  problems 
confronting  the  highway  programs  of 
this  Nation  and  the  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  this  important  speech, 
"Storm  Clouds."  in  the  Record.  I  com- 
mend It  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

Storm  Clouds 
(Address  by  Hon.  WnxiAM  C.  C^ameb,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, Denver,  Colo.,  February  23,  1966) 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation's  roadbulldlng  Industry  In 
this  mUe  high  city,  nestled  among  the  tower- 
ing, snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Rockies.     The 
view  from  my  hotel  window  U  one  of  scenic 
grandeiir.  but  It  also  Impresses  me  with  the 
formidable  task  of  highway  construction  In 
rugged  terrain.     ShoiUd  you  desire  a  change 
from  this  brisk  and  Invigorating  climate,  I 
Invite  you  to  enjoy  the  perpetual  sunshine, 
the  warm,  balmy  days  and  nights,  and  the 
garden-like  countryside  of  Florida. 

The  American  Road  Builders'  Association  is 
to  be  commended  for  the  leadership  you 
have  shown  In  the  past,  and  are  taking  now 
to  assin-e  that  the  people  of  thU  great  coun- 
try have  a  modem  and  safe  highway  system. 
Your  association  can  take  pride  In  the  ac- 
complUhments  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  now  underway.  ThU  construction 
program  Is  unequalled  In  history,  and  Its 
existence  is  due  In  large  measiu-e  to  your 
valiant  efforts. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  views  of  every 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  public 
Works  In  saying  that  we  are  Indebted  to  Gen- 
eral Prentiss,  and  to  hla  good  right  arm,  B\irt 
Miller,  for  the  sound  advice  and  couns^ 
which  they  always  provide  with  respect  to 
highway  legislation.  And  I  trust  that  your 
association  wiu  continue  to  advise  the  Con- 
gress on  highway  matters,  for  we  are  facing 
criucal  decUlons  which  wUl  have  tremendous 
impact  upon  the  future  of  highway  trans- 
portation In  this  country. 

Already,  there  are  dark,  ominous  storm 
clouds  gathering  overhead,  and  others  are 
forming  on  the  horizon.  Unless  these  storms 
are  weathered  through  proper  legislative  and 
admlnlstraUve  action,  the  traveling  pubUc 
win  suffer. 
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INTOtSTATE   IN   THOtJBUt 

Of  most  concern  U  the  completion  of  con- 
struction of  the  presently  designated  41.000- 
mlle  Interstate  System.     As  you  know,  the 
1966  Interstate  cost  estimate,  submitted  to 
Congreas  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  over 
a  year  ago,  shows  that  construction  of  the 
Interstate    System    wUl    cost    »46.8    billion; 
which  U  tea  blUlon  more  than  the  1961  cost 
estimate.     Of  this  $6.8  bUUon  Increase    the 
Federal  share  U  $6  bUUon.    Mr.  Rex  Whltton 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator,  testified 
before    the   committee   last   year   that  tlJO 
billion  of  this  additional  >6  blUlon  Federal 
cost  could  be  financed  by  revenues  to  the 
highway  trust   fund  from  present  highway 
user  taxes,  thereby  leaving  a  deficit^  $3  i 
billion  to  be  financed  from  other  sources 
U  this  were  the  entire  story,  the  situation 
might  not  be  too  bleak,  but  there  is  much 
more  to  It.  """vu 


Rather  than  the  Increased  Federal  cost  of 
the  Interstate  System  being  $5  bllUon.  it  now 
looks  as  though  It  may  be  as  much  as  $10 
billion,  with  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the 
States'  10-percent  share.  This  greater  cost 
Is  attributable  to  a  number  of  things. 

A  substantial  amount  of  the  anticipated 
Increased  cost,  over  and  above  the  1966  esti- 
mate. wlU  be  caused  by  rising  unit  prices  for 
work  yet  to  be  performed.     The   1965  cost 
estimate  was  based  upon  calendar  year  1963 
prices.     Since  then,   unit  prices  have  been 
increasing  from  3  to  2^   percent  per  year, 
and  the  rate  of  Increase  Is  becoming  greater 
with  the  passage  of  time.    During  the  first  9 
months  of   1965,  imlt  prices  Increased  3'^ 
percent    over    the    previous    year.      This    is 
something   over    which   the   State   highway 
departments  have  no  control,  and  It  Is  re- 
flective of  the  rising  costs  of  doing  business, 
particularly  rising  labor  costs.     Based  upon 
actual  price  rises  since  1963,  and  reasonable 
projections  thereof  through  1973.  It  appears 
that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  system  will  increase  from  $3  to 
$4  billion  because  of  higher  unit  prices  alone. 
Design  changes  will  add  another  one-half 
to  $1  billion.    With  the  passage  of  time  from 
one  estimate  to  another,  conditions  change, 
forecast  traffic  volumes  Increase,  and  tech- 
nology  and  concepts  advance,  all  of  which 
result  In  constant  upgrading  of  standards. 
There  wlU  be  additional  coets  to  provide  for 
such    things    as    full    widths    of    shoulders 
across  long  bridges  where  traffic  volumes  re- 
quire,   more    traffic    lanes,    and    additional 
Interchanges. 

There  Is  continuing  pressure  to  add  ramps 
to  simple  grade  separation  structures,  to  con- 
vert them  Into  interchanges  so  as  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Increasing  traffic  and  growing 
communities.     The   1965  cost  estimate  pro- 
vides for  754  more  interchanges  than  were 
Included  In  the  1961  estimate,  and  undoubt- 
edly the  cost  estimate  to  be  submitted  to 
Congress  In  1968  wUl  Include  sUU  additional 
Interchanges.     The     average     distance     be- 
tween Interchanges  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem.  Included   In   the   1965   estimate.  Is   1.1 
miles  m  urban  areas  and  4.4  miles  In  rural 
areas.     As    communities    grow    and    urban 
llmlte    expand,    more    Interchanges   are   de- 
manded.    If  the  approximately  1.400  miles  of 
two-lane  highways  on  the  Interstate  System 
are  to  be  made  four-lane  divided  highways  In 
the  Interest  of  safety,  which  we  are  hearing 
so  much  about  of  late,  another  $270  to  $300 
million  WlU  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  sys- 
tem.    All   of   these   additional   construction 
features  cost  money. 

BEAUrmcATION    BEPOBE    BUILDINO 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
provides  financing  from  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  first  2  years  tor  the 
control  of  advertising  and  junkyards  adja- 
cent to  Interstate  and  Federal -aid  primary 
highways,  and  for  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement  along  all  Federal-aid  highways 
This  act  expressly  prohibits  the  use  of  moneys 
In  the  highway  trust  fund  for  these  pur- 
poses. However,  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. In  his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1967 
that  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  be  fi- 
nanced from  the  highway  trust  tuna  at  an 
average  rate  of  more  than  $200  million  a  year 
for  the  Interstate  System  alone. 

No  one  knows  what  the  cost  will  be  for 
beautlflcation  of  Federal-aid  primary  and 
secondary  highways.  Apparently  the  Presi- 
dent Intends  that  beautiflcation  of  Ihese 
Highways  be  financed  from  regular  A-B-C  au- 
thorizations. If  the  authorizations  con- 
tinue at  the  present  annual  level,  such  fi- 
nancing would  not  add  to  the  financial  defi- 
cit of  the  trust  fund;  however,  all  money 
spent  for  beautlflcatlon  would  be  taken  away 
from  construction,  and  lees  miles  of  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  highways,  and 
tbeir  urban  extensions,  wlU  be  Improved  I 
and  it  most  difficult  to  understand  why  th* 


President  thinks  It  Is  moT»  Important  to 
beautify  these  roads  than  to  construct  them 
or  to  make  them  safe  and  adequate  for  travel 
by  the  pubUc.  If  highway  beautlflcation  Is 
justified,  and  I  would  fully  support  a  piT>p- 
erly  conceived  and  administered  law.  It 
should  be  separately  financed  and  not  car- 
ried on  at  the  expense  of  highway  construc- 
tion. With  highway  fatalities  reaching 
49,000  m  1965,  and  stUl  going  up.  In  addlti^ 
to  some  1.8  mUlion  people  disabled,  this  U 
not  the  time  to  divert  construction  money, 
that  could  be  used  to  increase  the  capacity 
and  safety  of  highways,  to  the  less  essential 
purpose  of  beautlflcatlon. 

As  distinguished  frcwn  the  A-B-C  program, 
the  President's  proposal  to  finance  beautlfi- 
clatlon  of  the  Interstate  System  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  will  not  only  add  to 
the  cost  of  completing  that  system  but  It 
will  add  to  the  already  growing  deficit  of  the 
trust  fund.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  at- 
tributable to  the  Interstate  System  alone  will 
be  at  least  $1.5  billion.  Putting  beauty  be- 
fore buUdlng  and  to  assign  it  a  higher  pri- 
ority Is  foolhardy. 

TBTTST  rUND  RAIDS  CX>NnNTTE 

Not  only  are  we  faced  with  some  $10  billion 
additional  Federal  cost  to  complete  the  Inter- 
state System,  with  a  trust  fund  deficit  of 
about  $8  billion,  but  the  President  wants  to 
take  money  from  the  trust  fund  for  still 

?ioS''J'"^°'®"-  ^®  *^  recommended.  In  the 
1967  budget,  th»t  forest  highways  and  pubUc 
lands  highways  be  flnanced  out  of  the  trust 
fund,  at  a  cost  of  about  $272  milUon  durine 
the  remaining  life  of  the  trust  fund  These 
highways  have  always  been  flnanced  out  of 
the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury,  heretofore 
The  President  also  wants  to  take  the  2-cents- 
per-gallon  aviation  gas  tax  from  the  highway 
tnist  fund,  which  would  amount  to  some 
$74  milUon  over  the  next  7  years; 

In  addition  to  these  new  drains  on  the 
trust  fund,  the  President  has  recommended 
that  a  future  highway  safety  program,  which 
he  proposes  to  send  to  Congress  this  year  be 
financed  from  the  trust  fund.  No  one  knows 
what  this  program  will  ultimately  cost  but 
it  Is  reported  $600  million  is  the  starter 

It  Is  true  that  the  President  has  recom- 
mended some  measures  to  add  revenue  to  the 
blghway     trust     fund.       These     consist     of 
extending  the  life  of  the  trust  fund  throueh 
Pebruary    1973.    transferring    1    percent4e 
point  of  the  existing  automobile  excise  taxes 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  trust  fund  to  be 
earmarked  for  highway  beautlflcation.   and 
imposing  certain  additional  taxes  on  trucks 
However.    If    aU    of   the   President's   recom- 
mendations should  be  enacted  by  Congress 
which  is  higjily  unlikely,  there  woiild  still 
r^  *""*  '"°**  deflclt  of  about  $4  billion 
The  administration,  which  has  the  means 
for  making  estimates  of  costs  and  revenues 
should   come  forward   with  realUtic  figures 
and  practical  proposals  for  getting  the  Job 
done.     Some  $8  billion  of  additional  revenues 
must  be  obtained  If  the  Interstate  System 
is  to  be  completed.     This  could  be  accom- 
plished in  a  number  of  ways,   such   as  by 
stretching  out  the  program  (which  I  oppose) 
transferring  existing  taxes  to  the  trust  fund 
Imposing  new  taxes,  borrowing  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  or  a  combination  of  these  methods 
For  exijnple.  the  ABC  program  could  be  con- 
tinued at  Its  present  level  and,  to  Indicate 
the   magnitude   of   the   problem.   $8   bUllon 
more  must  be  provided  for  completion  of  the 
IntersUte  System,  and  even  Lf  the  life  of  the 
highway   trust   fund   were   extended   for   a 
year  and  a  half,  untU  March  31,  1974,  there 
would  have  to  be  transferred  to  the  trust 
fund    an    amount    equal    to    2    percentage 
points  of  the  automobile  excise  tax  over  iSe 
life  of  the  trust  fimd  to  complete  the  job 
by  1974.     We  have  already  observed  that  at 
least  a  1-year  construction  stretchout  appears 
Inevitable  because  of  lack  of  push  from  the 
administration;  however.  If  necessary  to  keep 
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ooQstruction  going,  mo&ey  could  b«  borrowed 
tram  the  general  fund  and  late*  paid  back 
with  Interest  from  trust  fund  receipts. 

Unieoa  we  are  going  to  b«  like  the  ostrich 
that  buries  tta  head  In  the  sand  and  refuses 
to  face  reality,  we  must  take  Into  considera- 
tion known  additional  costs,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  1046  cost  estimate,  and 
known  deficits  In  the  trust  fund.  This  has 
not  been  done  by  the  administration.  All 
of  the  administration's  recommendations  to 
date  have  been  btued  upon  the  19A6  cost 
estimate,  which  Is  so  out  of  date  as  to  be  of 
little  use  In  the  authorization  of  funds  or  in 
providing  needed  revenue.  If  the  admlnls- 
tratlon  does  not  submit  realistic  recommen- 
dations for  legislation.  I  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress win  take  the  Initiative  to  provide  funds 
in  the  amounts  actually  needed  for  comple- 
tion of  the  system. 

ICuch  has  been  said  dining  the  past  sev- 
eral year  about  the  desirability  of  completing 
the  Interstate  System  on  schedule  In  1973. 
If  necessary  funds  had  been  provided  last 
year,  and  this  program  given  Its  proper  prior- 
ity, this  goal  could  have  been  reached,  except 
for  a  few  Isolated  projects  in  some  large 
metropolitan  centers.  However,  the  admin- 
istration has  waited  too  long  to  meet  this 
completion  date.  If  all  needed  funds  were 
made  available  as  fast  as  they  could  be  used, 
with  only  6  years  remaining  for  construc- 
tion, the  annual  levels  of  authorisations 
would  be  so  high  that  the  required  rapid 
acceleration  of  construction,  probably  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  deceleration,  would  be 
most  dlfflcult  foe  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  construction  industry  to  ab- 
sorb in  an  orderly  and  economic  fashlcm.  I 
thlzik  me  administration  must  admit  that  it 
has  go«  too  long  at  too  slow  a  pace  to  com- 
plete ^e  system  on  schedule.  It  appears 
that  aC  least  a  one- year  construction  stretch- 
out, iuntll  1073,  is  Inevitable.  And  unless 
acU6n  is  taken  soon  to  provide  necessary 
funds,  the  Interstate  System  may  not  be 
COTipIeted  until  1975.  or  even  later. 

TOIX  EOAOa  ZNVSSnCATTD 

There  are  some  3.773  miles  of  toll  roads  In 
operation  in  the  United  States,  and  about 
2jao  miles  of  toll  roads,  bridges,  and  tunnels 
are  on  the  Interstate  System.  Additional  toll 
facilities  are  now  being  constructed  or  con- 
sidered in  a  number  of  States,  and  we  must 
give  thought  to  coordinating  them  with  fu- 
ture free  highways. 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  staff  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Program  tias  been  studying  and  compil- 
ing information  on  existing  and  proposed  toll 
highway  facilities.  Public  hearings  will  be 
held  soon  on  the  relationship  between  toll 
highway  faciliUee  and  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program,  and  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee win  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  which  have  concerned  me  for 
years,  and  with  respect  to  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  in  every  Congress  since 
19«1. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  considered  are 
(1)  the  delay  in  construction  of  free  sec- 
tions of  the  Interstate  System  and  other  toll- 
free  highways  which  would  compete  with  ex- 
isting toll  roads.  (2)  the  construction  of  new 
toU  faciUties  on  all  of  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way system,  many  of  which  facilities  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  toll  traps  that  add 
to  highway  users'  cost  of  travel.  (3)  the  In- 
terspersing of  short  sections  of  free  Federal - 
aid  highways  between  abort  sections  of  toll 
roads,  and  (4)  limitations  contained  In  Fed- 
eral and  State  laws  which  impede  the  con- 
struction of  interchange  connections  between 
toll  roads  and  major  Federal-air  highways. 

My  own  State  of  norida.  as  well  as  other 
atj^tes.  experienced  this  last  problem.  The 
Sunshine  State  Parkway,  a  toll  road,  erossee 
Interstate  Highway  4  near  Orlando:  however, 
amazingly,  there'  is  no  oonnectlon  between 
thwe  two  major  roads.    Federal-aid  funda 


cannot  participate  In  constructing  rampe  to 
connect  the  two  highways,  and  thereby  con- 
vert the  present  grade  separation  structTire 
into  an  Interchange,  because  of  limitations 
in  the  Federal  law  concerning  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  facilities  that  will  serve 
only  toll  trafllc.  The  turnpike  authority  felt 
that  the  rampe  do  not  meet  economic  justi- 
fication criteria  which  governs  expenditure 
of  its  funds,  and  the  State  road  board  ap- 
parently does  not  have  money  to  finance  the 
construction.  As  a  result,  travelers  who  wish 
to  go  from  one  highway  to  the  other  mtist 
use  widely  separated  Interchanges  and  travel 
several  miles  over  heavily  congested  city 
streets.  Fortunately,  however.  I  am  Informed 
that  new  private  developments.  Including  a 
proposed  new  Disneyland,  have  led  the  turn- 
pike authority  to  decide  recently  that  an  in- 
terchange can  be  economically  justified,  and 
It  is  planning  now  to  construct  one  with  its 
own  funds— scmieday. 

I  hope  that  the  planned  hearings  will 
point  the  way  to  solutions  of  pny^lems  relat- 
ing to  toll  f  acUlUes. 

JANUART    1»S8    aSPOKT   ON    THX    FUTUkX 

We  should  not  become  so  engrossed  In  the 
problems  already  upon  us.  that  we  fail  to 
plan  to  meet  the  continuing  highway  needs 
of  the  future.  A  law  enacted  last  year  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  report  to 
Congress  In  January  of  1968.  and  every  2 
years  thereafter,  his  estimates  of  the  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments are  now  actively  engaged  in  making 
a  detailed  study  of  future  highway  needs 
and  in  developing  an  appropriate  highway 
construction  program  to  be  commenced  upon 
completion  of  the  current  program. 

There  are  more  than  90  million  vehicles  on 
the  Nation's  highways  today,  and  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  during  i960  these  vehiclee  will 
travel  some  900  billion  miles.  Our  ever- 
growing population  Is  donandlng  more  and 
more  mobility,  and  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the 
number  of  vehicles  and  miles  traveled  wUl 
continue  to  Increase.  With  constant  usage 
and  the  passage  of  time,  the  3.600.000  miles 
of  highways,  roads  and  streets  In  the  United 
States  are  gradually  wectf-lng  out  and  becom- 
ing functionally  obsolete.  There  must  be  a 
continuing  highway  program  for  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  at  existing  roads 
and  for  the  construction  of  new  roads  to 
safely  and  efficiently  accommodate  the  ever- 
Increasing  volumes  of  trafllc. 

All  levels  of  government.  Federal.  State, 
and  local,  have  vital  Interests  in  and  respon- 
sibilities for  providing  theee  arteries  ct  ootn- 
merce  and  oocnmunlcatlon.  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  very  existence.  This  community 
of  interest  was  the  basis  of  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  which  are  em.bodled 
In  the  present  highway  program  that  was 
commenced  in  1966.  Recommendations  for 
any  future  highway  program  likewise  should 
be  developed  cooperatively  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, with  the  latter  working  closely  with 
local  governments.  This  was  clearly  the  In- 
tention of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year  when  It  directed  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  high- 
way needs  of  the  Nation. 

HICHWATS    TO    BX    DOWNGSADEO    Uf    rCTUmXT 

There  are  disturbing  rumors  circulating 
about  Washington,  which  I  hope  are  proven 
to  be  false,  that  the  Secretary  does  not 
intend  to  permit  the  State  to  p>artlclpate  in 
the  formulation  of  recommendations  for  the 
so-called  "after  1972"  highway  program.  But. 
rather,  that  the  future  highway  program  will 
be  predicated  upon  a  role  to  be  aaslgned  to 
highways,  as  a  part  of  an  integrated  trans- 
portation system  to  be  devised  by  the  Secre- 
tary, without  regard  to  actual  highway  needs. 
These  rumors  may  be  an  outgrowth  of  oom- 
menta  which  have  api>e«red  in  the  press,  and 
elsewhere,  of  late,  that  the  administration  Is 


writing  a  new  national  transportation  policy 
which  will  have  as  Its  goal  a  coordinated,  in- 
tegrated transportation  system  throughout 
the  country.  Such  a  policy  concept  may 
have  merit,  but  not  If  It  forces  the  subordi- 
nation of  one  mode  of  transportation  to  an- 
other contrary  to  the  desires  of  the  public  in 
exercising  their  freedom  of  movement. 

Ninety-two  percent  of  all  Intercity  pasaen- 
geor  travel  and  over  300  billion  ton-miles  of 
freight  a  year  move  over  highways.  High- 
ways are  the  principal  mode  of  transporta- 
tion In  the  United  States  today,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  will  continue  to  be  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  No  other  mode  of  transpor- 
tation offers  such  diversification  of  travel 
patterns  and  flexibility  in  travel.  The  public 
should  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  they  want  to  use  highways  and  not  be 
forced  to  u^  other  forms  of  transportation 
against  their  wishes. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  t90  million 
demonstration  high-speed  transportation  sys- 
tem which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  now 
undertaking  between  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton. Involving  rail  transportation  principally, 
may  be  a  forerunner  of  the  administration's 
new  transportation  policy.  However,  the 
unique  transportation  problems  of  the 
densely  populated  northeastern  corridor  of 
the  United  States  are  not  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  And  the  solutions  to 
these  peculiar  problems  should  not  dictate 
the  transportation  policy  for  90  percent,  or 
more,  of  the  geographical  area  of  the  Nation, 
which  Is  not  similarly  situated. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be  no  heavy 
handed  attempt  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  arbitrarily  assign  to  highways  a  role  In  an 
integrated  transportation  system  that  Is  not 
commensurate  with  the  desires  of  the  public 
to  use  hl^ways.  To  the  contrary,  such  fu- 
ture public  desires,  determined  cooperately 
by  the  States  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  translated  Into  terms  of  highway  needs, 
should  be  the  basis  of  any  future  highway 
construction  program. 

Furthermore,  highway  funds  should  not  be 
diverted  to  finance  other  forms  of  transpor- 
tation when  those  funds  are  needed  so  badly 
for  highway  construction.  There  are  bills 
now  before  Congress  to  authorize  the  use  of 
moneys  in  the  highway  tmst  fund  to  fi- 
nance moss  transit  faclUtlee. 

We  need  take  only  a  short  addltlcMial  step 
to  convert  the  highway  tmst  fund  Into  a 
transportation  fund  as  a  source  of  financing 
for  all  forms  of  transportation.  It  may  be 
sheer  speculation,  but  there  are  some  who 
fear  that  the  new  transportation  policy,  now 
being  written  by  the  administration,  may 
contemplate  such  a  diversion  of  highway 
funds. 

Time  has  not  permitted  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  several  matters  which  I  have 
touched  upon  ttils  afternoon,  but  they  are 
exceedingly  Important  to  the  future  well- 
being  of  our  country  and  will  bear  watching. 
Continued  vigilance  by  your  association  will 
do  much  to  assure  a  well  balanced  transpor- 
tation system,  with  highway  transportation 
playing  its  proper  role. 


Pofct  Sound:   What  It  !• 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASRINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATK8 

Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
a£k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
which  api>eared  in  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
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telUgencer  written  by  Don  Page,  entitled 
"Puget  Sound:  What  It  Is,"  who  ana- 
lyzes this  great  area  where  I  come  from. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pucrr  Sound:  What  It  Is 
(By  Don  Page) 
We're  back  on  the  beat  after  a  month  or 
more  with  the  savants  and  titans  of  the  un- 
derwater world,  finding  out  about  Puget 
Sound's  impressive  stake  In  oceanography. 
We  hope  you're  reading  the  series  that  re- 
sulted. The  writing  may  not  be  any  great 
shucks!  but  the  things  we  talk  about  there 
arc  exciting. 

One  thing  you  won't  read  in  the  oceanog- 
raphy series  but  one  that  Impressed  us  U  a 
general  siurunary  of  Puget  Sound.  It's  taken 
from  a  UW  survey  of  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  The  language  Is  technical  In  places,  but 
the  Information  Is  solid. 

We  got  It  from  Dr.  Richard  Fleming,  of 
the  UW  Oceanographlc  Department.  We're 
passing  excerpts  of  It  along  to  you  here.  It's 
basic  information.  We  think  you'll  flind  It 
Interesting.    Here  It  is: 

"Puget  Sound  Includes  the  Inland  water- 
ways extending  southward  Into  the  State 
of  Washington  from  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Strait  of  Juan  do  Fuca.  These  channels, 
sounds,  and  inelts  are  long  and  narrow  and 
occupy  a  basin  roughly  90  miles  north  and 
south.  40  miles  east  and  west.  Mountain 
ranges  surround  three-quarters  of  the  area. 
The  water  area  at  mean  higher  high  water  is 
767  square  nautical  miles." 

Going  on  to  more  technical  descriptions 
of  shapes  and  bottoms,  the  summary  tells 
how  glaciers  formed  the  Puget  Soiind  Basin : 
"Olacler-borne  sedimentary  materials  de- 
posited in  a  basin  between  the  Olympic 
Mountains  and  the  Cascade  Mountains  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch 
were  deeply  entrenched  by  stream  and 
glacial  action  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
Pleistocene.  The  resulting  steep-sided  val- 
leys, one  of  which  had  not  been  subsequently 
filled  with  sedimentary  debris,  now  forms 
Puget  Soimd. 

"The  mainland  and  Island  coastlines  are 
Irregular  and  backed  by  cliffs.  The  beaches 
are  narrow  and  confined  to  emba]rments,  ex- 
cept for  tidal  flats  on  the  river  deltas. 

"Submerged  shallow  shelves  are  extremely 
narrow  or  entirely  lacking,  and  In  most  areas 
the  sea  bottom  slopes  steeply  to  depths  of 
300  to  600  feet. 

"The  greatest  depth  of  930  feet  is  located 
Just  north  of  Seattle.  Puget  Sound  con- 
tains several  elongated  basins  that  are  par- 
tially separated  from  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca  and  from  each  other  by  shallow  ridges 
or  sills,  such  as  those  located  In  Admiralty 
Inlet.  Tacoma  Narrows,  and  the  entrance  to 
Hood  Canal,  where  the  depths  range  from 
150  to  200  feet. 

"Material  on  the  sea  floor  varies  from  rock 
outcrops  through  boulders  and  cobbles  In 
areas  of  strong  tidal  currents,  to  sand  and 
mud  on  the  slopfcs.  In  some  areas  firm  clay 
and  compact  glacla  till  are  exposed  on  the 
slopes.  The  bottoms  of  the  deeper  portions 
of  the  basins  are  covered  with  soft  mud. 

"The  tides  In  Puget  Sound  are  of  the  mixed 
tyjje  showing  a  large  dally  Inequality  between 
the  heights  of  succeeding  low  tides.  The 
average  dally  range  at  Seattle  Is  11.3  feet. 

"The  maximum  range  of  spring  tides  rarely 
exceeds  16  feet.  There  is  a  general  increase 
In  range  as  the  tide  progresses  from  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  to  the  heads  of  the  Inlets, 
with  a  delay  In  time  of  high  water  of  about 
1   hour. 

"Due  to  the  large  area  of  Puget 
Sound  and  Its  narrow  entrances,  tidal  cur- 
rents have  exceptionally  strong  tropic  veloci- 
ties, attaining  4.7  knots  in  Admiralty  Inlet, 
6.1  knots  in  Tacoma  Narrows  and  7.2  knots 
In    Deception    Pass.       Elsewhere    In    Puget 


Sound  the  tidal  currents  are  generally  less 
than  1  knot. 

"Water  temperatures  in  Puget  Sound  are 
relatively  uniform  throughout  the  year. 
Because  of  the  mixing  produced  by  the  tidal 
currents,  surface  temperatiu-es  rarely  fall  be- 
low 44  degrees  even  in  winter,  except  In  the 
headwaters  of  Puget  Sound  where  the  ac- 
cumulation of  cold  river  waters  and  relatively 
quiet  conditions  will  jjermlt  the  formation  of 
ice  during  extreme  cold  weather. 

"The  same  mixing  processes  tend  to  main- 
tain relatively  low  surface  temperatures  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  except  in  shallow  and 
Isolated  areas  surface  temperatures  above 
60  degrees  are  rare." 

The  summary  goes  on  to  tell  how  such 
streams  as  the  Skagit.  Stillaquamlsh  and 
Snohomish  spill  an  average  of  40.000  cubic 
feet  of  fresh  water  per  second  Into  the  sound. 
The  spillage  varies  from  14.000  to  37.000 
cubic  feet  per  second  according  to  the  season. 
But  its  busy  tides  and  current  keep  the 
sound's  salinity  level  relatively  high. 

That's  Puget  Sound  as  it  looks  to  the 
scientists.  We  hope  you  enjoyed  this  profile 
of  an  old  friend  and  either  learned  a  few  new 
facts  about  it  or  were  reminded  of  some 
you'd  forgotten. 


Is  Confusion  a  U.S.  Secret  Weapon? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE^'RESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  is 
most  interesting  that  Carl  T.  Rowan, 
formerly  on  the  White  House  staff  under 
President  John.son,  should  now  write  a 
column  about  the  confusion  existing  in 
the  policies  of  this  administration.  In 
his  column,  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  Friday,  February  25,  he  asks  the 
question  "Is  Confusion  a  U.S.  Secret 
Weapon?"  Certainly  no  writer  has  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  'White 
House  policymaking  machinery  than  has 
Mr.  Rowan.  His  column  follows: 
Is  Contusion  a  U.S.  Secrzt  Weapon? 
(By  Carl  T.  Rowan) 

In  1928,  the  Italian  dictator,  Benito  Mus- 
solini, made  this  caustic  comment  about 
American  Govenmaent: 

"Democracy  is  talking  itself  to  death.  The 
people  do  not  know  what  they  want;  they  do 
not  know  what  is  best  for  them.  There  Is 
too  much  foolishness,  too  much  lost  motion. 
1  have  stopped  the  talk  and  the  nonsense.  I 
am  a  man  of  action.  Democracy  is  beautif  lU 
In  theory;  in  practice  It  is  a  fallacy.  Tou  in 
America  will  see  that  some  day." 

Dictator  Mussolini  is  dead  and  American 
democracy  probably  never  was  more  allve^ 
yet  the  dictator's  warning  seems  particularly 
pertinent  these  days. 

The  country  may  not  be  talking  Itself  to 
death  Insofar  as  the  Vietnam  war  is  con- 
cerned but  It  sure  has  talked  up  so  much 
confusion  that  the  American  people  do  not 
know  what  they  want  or  what  is  best  for 
them. 

I  left  government  6  months  ago  think- 
ing I  knew  what  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam  was. 
Today  I  haven't  the  remotest  Idea. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  Gavin  went  before  a  con- 
gressional committee  to  urge  an  "enclave" 
theory  that  administration  spokesmen  al- 
ready had  assailed  for  days. 

The  President  then  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  Gavin  was  more  or  less  in  agreement 
with  his  policies. 


Robert  P.  Kennedy,  in  what  almost  every- 
one Interpreted  as  a  major  break  with  the 
administration,  urged  that  the  Communist 
Vietcong  be  offered  a  share  In  a  coalition 
goverimient  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  displeasure  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration seems  emphasized  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  Kennedy  proposal  was  denounced 
by  Vice  President  Hotekt  HcrMPHRrr.  Under 
Secretory  of  State  George  Ball  and  McGeorge 
Bundy,  the  President's  special  assistant  for 
national  security  affairs. 

Then  up  pops  a  story  quoting  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  as  saying  that  Kennedy's  views  are 
"very,  very  close"  to  his  own  and  to  those 
of  the  administration. 

Taylor  is  former  Ambassador  to  Saigon, 
presently  a  key  adviser  to  the  President  and 
the  man  Johnson  counted  on  to  defend  the 
administration  against  attaclcs  from  Senator 
J.  WiiUAM  FtTLBRiGHT  and  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

During  the  committee  hearings.  Taylor  and 
FuLBRicHT  seemed  to  have  diametrically  op- 
poeed  views  on  Vietnam.  Well,  wonder  of 
wonders.  The  New  York  Times  of  February 
22  has  a  page  1  headline  saying  ."Fxtlbrkht 
Backs  Kbtnedt  on  Bole  for  the  Vietcong" 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  a 
page  1  headline  saying.  "Taylor  Siding  With 
Kennedy  on  Viet  Plan." 

A  'White  House  spokesman  first  told  me 
that  Taylor's  remarks  had  been  misconstrued. 
Newsmen  later  quoted  Taylor  as  saying  that 
Kennedy's  remarks  had  been  misconstrued. 

So  K£NNEDY's  Staff  and  'White  House  offi- 
cials spent  the  better  part  of  the  day  explain- 
ing that  Kennedy  didn't  mean  exactly  what 
he  originally  said;  and  if  he  didn't  advocate 
what  the  White  House  thought  he  advocated, 
well.  Kennedy  wasn't  in  as  big  a  quarrel  with 
the  'White  House  as  anybody  thought. 

But  this  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the  confusion, 
the  contradictions,  the  ambivalence  that  per- 
meates the  American  scene. 

The  President  launches  a  high-pKiwered 
"peace  offensive."  His  emissaries  roam  the 
world  and  his  Secretary  of  State  says  he 
would  "be  in  Geneva  tomorrow  if  I  thoiight 
there  would  be  anyone  there  to  talk  to." 

But  a  few  days  later  a  militant  President 
speaks  scornfully  of  "special  pleaders  who 
counsel  retreat  in  Vietnam,"  calling  them  "a 
group  that  has  always  been  blind  to  experi- 
ence and  deaf  to  hope." 

The  Vice  President  is  sent  abroad  on  a 
moment's  notice,  purportedly  to  light  a  fire 
under  thoee  engaged  in  the  civilian  side  of 
the  struggle,  those  trying  to  build  a  "great 
sodety"  in  southeast  Asia.  But  the  Journey 
draws  to  a  close  with  talk  of  more  troops 
from  Korea,  of  fighting  men  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  remarks  giving  the  Impreseion  that 
we  expect  to  fight  our  way  out  of  our  Asian 
dilemma. 

Maybe  all  this  doesn't  add  up  to  the  "fool- 
ishness," the  "lost  moUon,"  that  Mussolini 
spcdte  of.  Maybe  it's  supposed  to  be 
confusing. 

Maybe  time  will  prove  that  it's  all  a  new 
dimension  of  psychological  warfare  In  Trhlch 
we  get  Hanoi,  Pelping,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
ouz  allies  so  confused  that  everybody  gives 
up. 


Freedom  Fonndation  Award  to  Dr.  James 
W.  Torpin,  of  Kentucky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ♦ 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  28. 1966 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  President,  on  the 
anniversary  of  Waslilngton's   birthday 
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this  year,  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  made  seven  special 
awards  for  "Freedom  Leadership,"  and 
one  of  the  Individuals  cited  was  Dr. 
James  W.  Turpln,  of  Ashland,  Ky. 

I  call  attention  to  his  citation  for 
"courageous  and  cconpassionate  answer 
to  the  challenges  of  the  time"  throiigh 
his  organization  Project  Concern,  Inc. 
Originally,  Df .  Turpln's  project  had  the 
objective  of  helping  Chinese  refugees  in 
Hong  Kong  and  it  has  grown  to  aiding 
mountain  tribesmen  under  siege  tn  South 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Turpln's  efforts  have  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  hospitals,  clinics  and  self- 
help  medicsil  training  progran-s  in  South 
Vietnam  to  which  he  has  given  unself- 
ishly of  his  time  and  work  after  leaving 
his  own  private  medical  practice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
'  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
for  today  an  article  from  the  February  22, 
1966.  edition  of  the  Ashland  Daily  Inde- 
pendent, published  in  Dr.  Turpln's  home- 
town, as  well  as  an  article  from  the 
Lexington  Leader  of  that  day,  and  I  call 
attention  to  this  outstanding  work  and 
to  the  other  Kentuckians  cited  by  the 
Freedoms  Poiuidation  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Dally  Independent, 

Feb.  32.  1966] 

Frexoom  Lxasesshif  Meoal  Awardko 

Dr.  James  Tu«pin 

Dr.  James  W.  Turpln.  a  native  of  Aahland, 
today  was  awarded  the  "Preedom  Leadership 
Medal"  by  the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Pa. 

The  award  was  one  of  seven  special  awards 
made  to  six  Individuals  and  one  city. 

The  US.  Armed  Forces  and  Department  of 
Dtfense  were  given  the  coveted  "Oeorge 
Washington  Award."  the  foundation's  hlgh- 

Mt. 

Dr.  Turpln.  of  CXaronado.  Calif.,  won  the 
award  for  his  work  In  establishing,  through 
Project  concern.  Inc.,  the  medical  mission 
clinics  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  citation  re«d : 

"For  his  courageous  and  compassionate 
answer  to  the  challenges  of  the  time  through 
'Project  Concern,'  a  voluntary  medical  mia- 
slon  to  the  people  of  Vietnam. 

"For  his  Indefatigable  pyeraonal  efforts  in 
creating  hospitals,  clinics,  and  intensive  self- 
help  medical  training  programs  in  the  Jun- 
gles and  vlllagea.  and  bis  resourcefulness  In 
the  face  of  Communist  aggression. 

"For  correlating  the  teaching  of  the  Ideas 
of  freedom  to  the  physical  healing  activities 
In  the  clinics. 

"For  his  personlOcatlon  of  America's  spirit 
of  concern  for  others  through  personal  ini- 
tiative, individual  enterprise,  and  self-reli- 
ance." 

Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  president  of  Free- 
doms Foundation,  released  a  list  of  more 
than  1  .aoo  awards  to  American  organizations, 
schools,  and  Individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life  throxighout  the  Nation  who  are  being 
honored  in  the  foundation's  17th  annual  na- 
tional and  sciiool  awards  program  for  their 
contributions  toward  a  better  understajidlng 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Another  "Freedom  Leadership  Medal"  went 
to  Army  Capt.  Roger  H.  C.  Donlon,  Port 
Bragg.  N.C..  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner  whose 
inspiration  was  tbe  sight  of  the  American 
flag  flying  on  VS.  ships  during  dally  trips 
to  the  beaches  of  South  Vietnam — Old  Olory 
cahnot  be  flown  In  that  nation. 

Joseph   A.   Brunton.  Jr.,   New  Brunswl(^ 


N.J..  chief  sxecuUve  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  received  the  "Amwlcan  Patriots 
Medal." 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr..  New  York  City,  won 
the  "Free  Enterprise  Exemplar  Medal";  he  is 
a  corporation  exec\rtlve. 

The  other  four  honors  were  "National  Rec- 
ognition Awards."     Recipients  were: 

Marie  Davis  Hunt.  Worcester.  Mass..  for 
leadership  in  the  e«tabllshment  of  "The  Isaac 
Davis  Trail"  as  national  memorial  and  the 
role  she  played  In  the  observance  of  "Patriots 
Day"  each  AprU  19.  to  commemorate  the  first 
shot  In  the  Revoluntlonary  War  in  1775. 

Mattle  Coney.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  lead- 
ership In  "Citizens  Porum"  a  community  or- 
ganization teaching  citizenship  in  inner- 
city  neighborhoods. 

Mail  Call  Viet  Nam  of  Bryn  Mawr.  Pa.,  a 
letter  writing  campaign  initiated  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ornsteen  to  boost  the  morale  of  serv- 
icemen. 

MaJ.  Oen.  H.  Nlckerson,  Jr.,  USMC,  Camp 
LeJeune,  N.C..  for  starting  instruction  in  citi- 
zenship so  soldiers  would  realize  the  call  to 
military  duty  did  not  lay  aside  the  citizen. 

For  Dr.  Turpln.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Turpln  of  2419  S.  Belmont  Street,  who  are 
in  Valley  Forge  with  their  son.  it  was  the 
second  time  In  3  years  he  had  been  honored 
nationally.  The  U.S.  Jaycees  named  him 
one  of  the  NaUon's  10  outstanding  young 
men. 

Three  years  ago.  Dr.  Turpln  left  Cwonado 
and  a  lucrative  medical  practice  with  his 
wife,  four  chUdren.  (6,000  and  a  dream. 

The  38-year-old  made  his  dream  a  reality 
by  establishing  Project  Concern,  a  nonprofit 
organization   Incorporated   In  California. 

He  went  to  Hong  Kong  where  he  estab- 
lished a  floating  cUnlc  to  which  thousands 
of  harbor  dwellers  who  live  on  sampans  and 
Junks  flocked.  More  than  40.000  Chinese  are 
superstltiotjs  that  ill  fate  awaits  them  If  they 
ever  leave  their  floating  homes. 

AboOt  500  sure  treated  dally  and  1,000  chil- 
dren are  given  subsistence  rations  to  ward  off 
disease  and  sickness.  For  most.  It  is  their 
only  meal. 

Later,  Dr.  Turpln  moved  to  Vietnam,  set 
up  an  18-bed  hospital  in  the  village  of 
DaMpao  In  the  Montagnard  County  160  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon,  and  worked  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail  known 
as  a  Vletcong  artery  for  moving  men  and 
supplies  southward. 

More  than  100  doctors,  nurses,  and  village 
medical  ofllcers  trained  by  Dr.  Turpln  and 
his  stall  serve  the  Hong  King  and  Vietnam 
clinics. 

The  dream  is  still  alive  and  eager  as  the 
"need  to  be  needed"  continues.  Dr.  Turpln's 
next  gocOs  are  cUnlcs  in  the  Vietnamese 
province  of  Phuboa  and  Into  northern 
Thailand. 

Twelve  other  individuals  and  groups  from 
Kentucky  were  selected  for  1966  Freedom 
Awards  by  the  foundation.  They  Include: 
Beechmont  School;  Holy  Rosary;  Hugh 
Haynie.  editorial  cartoonist,  the  Courier- 
Journal,  and  Martin  J.  Robards,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  ft  Nashville  magazine,  all  o>f 
Louisville. 

Sp6c.   Virgil  T.   Elam.  U.8.   Army.  Belfry: 

Sp4c.  Kenneth  D.  Proffltt,  VS.  Army.  London. 

Pfc.    John    M.    KroU    and    Pfc.    Melvin   L 

O'Neill.  U.S.   Army,  and  0»rr-3  Douglas  P. 

Synder.  U.S.  Navy,  Ft.  Campbell. 

Sp6c.  Robert  D.  Brown,  MaJ.  Frances  K. 
Smith,  and  ad  Lt.  John  A.  Under,  aU  VS. 
Army.  Ft.  Knox. 

Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Morris  C. 
Montgomery.  Lawrenceburg,  was  one  of  the 
Jurists  to  be  recognized. 

(From  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader. 

Feb.  33.  1966] 

KxNTUCKiAir  Wins  Top  Fkebdom  Awakd  for 

Mmxocai.  An>  TO  Southkast  Asia 

Vaixxt  FoacK.  Pa. — A  Kentucklan  who  quit 

a    lucrative    medical    practice    to    establish 


medlcal-ald  missions  in  southeast  Asia  was 
among  39  Americans  named  to  receive  the 
Freedom  Foundation's  highest  awards  today. 

The  award  ceremonies  are  held  annually 
on  Oeorge  Washington's  birthday. 

Dr.  James  W.  Turpln.  38.  of  Ashland.  Ky., 
organized  "Project  Concern,  Inc."  after  leav- 
ing his  California  practice.  Project  Concern 
spread  from  Its  original  objective  of  helping 
Chinese  refugees  in  Hong  Kong  to  aiding 
mountain  tribesmen  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  39  awards  are  given  for  the  recipients' 
contributions  "toward  a  better  understanding 
and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  American 
way  of  life." 

The  foundation's  highest  single  honor,  the 
Oeorge  Washington  Award,  was  awarded  to 
the  Defensd  Department  and  U.S.  military 
servicemen  In  Vietnam  and  around  the 
world. 

Twelve  other  individuals  and  groups  from 
Kentucky  were  selected  for  1965  Freedom 
Awards   by  the  foundation.     They  Include: 

Beechmont  School;  Holy  Rosary;  Hugh 
Haynie.  editorial  cartoonist,  the  Courie;-- 
Joumal,  and  Martin  J.  Robards,  editor  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  magazine,  all  of 
Louisville. 

Sp5c.  Virgil  T.  Elam,  VS.  Army,  Belfry; 
Sp4c.  Kenneth  D.  Proffltt.  U.S.  Army,  London. 

Pfc.  John  M.  KroU  and  Pfc.  Melvin  I. 
O'Neill,  VB.  Army,  and  GMT-3  Douglas  F. 
Snyder,  VS.  Navy,  Ft.  Campbell. 

Sp5c.  Robert  D.  Brown,  MaJ.  Frances  K. 
Smith,  and  2d  Lt.  John  A.  Under,  all  U.S. 
Army.  Ft.  Knox. 

Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  Morris  C. 
Montgomery.  Lawrenceburg,  was  one  of  the 
jurists  to  be  recognized. 


The  Congress  and  the  FBI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TENNXSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing "Editorial  Of  The  Air,"  which  waa 
presented  by  Mr.  Williae^  Freehoff  on 
radio  station  WKPT  in  Kingsport,  Term., 
discusses  the  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire the  appointment  of  the  Director  of 
tiie  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigati(»i  be 
made  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

As  the  station's  policy  states,  "We  ask 
only  that  you  think  about  it;"  and  there- 
fore, I  recommend  this  thoughtful  pres- 
entation to  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  RicoRo : 

Thx  Senate  Shoxtlo  Have  a  Sat 
(By  William  Freehoff) 

Within  a  few  years,  John  Edgar  Hoover  will 
retire  from  active  service  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

A  successor  will  have  to  be  named  and 
that — we  suggest — Is  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance to  the  security  of  this  Nation. 

No  appointment  will  be  of  greater  Impor- 
tance than  that  of  a  Dlreotor  for  the  FBI — 
the  only  Federal  agency  the  Communists 
have  been  unable  to  penetrate. 

Tet,  the  choice  of  a  Director  la  up  to  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  alone.  The  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  Is  not  required. 

It  should  be  for  the  Director  of  the  FBI  has 
become  a  key  position  In  our  Oovemment. 

And.  since  the  security  of  the  Nation  is 
Involved  In  this  matter,  the  Senate  should 
have  a  hand  In  picking  the  Director  as  the 
Senate  has  a  hand  In  the  choice  of  the  heads 
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of  the  executive  departments  and — In  fact — 
the  commissioned  officers  of  the  aimed 
services. 

The  Senate  agrees,  for  the  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  to  the  effect  but  the  matter  has 
been  stalled  In  the  House  and  Is  bottled  up 
In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

That  bUl  should  be  called  out  of  commit- 
tee, taken  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  ap- 
proved. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  some  future  Attor- 
ney General  could  appoint — as  Director  of 
the  P^I — a  man  who  might  not  share  Edgar 
Hoover's  concern  about  conununlsm. 

If  that  should  happen,  and  the  FBI  should 
fall  heir  to  the  same,  careless  kind  of  security 
that  has  marked  the  State  Department,  then. 
Indeed,  the  security  of  this  Nation  would  be 
In  peril. 

Think  about  It. 


Criticism  of  British  Shipping  to 
North  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  spoken  many  times  about  the  free 
world  ships  entering  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong. I  have  placed  in  the  Record  the 
statistics  on  this  shipping. 

My  good  friend,  Bo  Callaway,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club, 
quoted  these  figures  and  "incurred  the 
wrath"  of  the  British  Consul  General. 

I  place  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  February  15,  1966,  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion and  a  copy  of  a  letter  Congressman 
Callaway  wrote  the  Ccmsul  General  I 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  Bo  Callaway. 

The  material  follows: 
British  Consui,  Criticizxs  Callaway's 
Trade  Blast 

Criticism  of  British  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam  by  Representative  Howard  (Bo) 
Callawat  touched  off  an  exchange  between 
the  Congressman  and  British  Consul  Oeneral 
Thomas  Sharman  Monday. 

In  a  speech  before  the  Atlanta  Rotary  Club, 
Callawat  said  the  United  States  must  block- 
ade the  port  of  Haiphong  to  end  the  war  and 
criticized  Washington's  refusal  to  ask  our 
allies  to  stop  commercial  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam. 

Then  he  said  most  of  the  ships  entering 
Haiphong  axe  British  and  added,  "We're  not 
even  getting  our  British  allies  to  stop  ship- 
ping.    How  can  we  back  our  trooF>s?" 

After  his  talk,  Consul  Sharman  was  among 
members  of  the  audience  who  gathered 
around  to  talk  to  Calijiway.  When  the  two 
came  together,  Sharman  began  gesturing  and 
seemed  to  speak  in  angry  tones. 

He  ended  the  conversation  with  a  brisk, 
"Good  day.  sir,"  and  walked  quickly  from  the 
room. 

Later  he  said  in  a  prepared  statement  that 
he  had  told  Representative  Caixaway  that  he 
thought  his  comments  had  given  an  "unfair 
and  unbalanced  Impression"  of  the  actual 
situation  in  Vietnam  shipping. 

Callaway  had  said  "that  in  1964,  some  400 
free  ships,  mostly  British,  entered  the  Hai- 
phong port,  and  In  1965  there  were  300, 
again  mostly  British." 

In  his  statement.  Sharman  said : 

"I  told  Mr.  Callaway  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  that  I  thought  he  had  given  an  un- 
fair and  unbalanced  impression  In  speaking 
only  of  free  VTorld  shipping,  mainly  British, 
carrying  materials  Into  Haiphong  and  in  not 


having  mentioned  the  giant  Russian  planes 
delivering  supplies  to  the  North  Vietnam 
Government.  Such  British  shipping  as  goes 
Into  Haiphong  does  not  carry  strategic  ma- 
terials." 

Sharman  quoted  a  statement  by  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  saying  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  munitions  supplied  by  the  British  by 
ship  to  the  Vletcong  and  citing  drastic  re- 
ductions In  free  world  shipping  to  North 
Vietnam. 

ONLY   $500,000 

Exports  and  Imports  together  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  North  Vietnam  last 
year  came  to  only  half  a  million  dollars,  the 
Atlanta-based  consul  general  added. 

Callaway  said  he  stood  by  his  speech. 

Speaking  to  newsmen  on  other  topics,  Cal- 
lawat predicted  a  2-percent  increase  in  cor- 
porate taxes  and  an  increase  in  personal  in- 
come taxes  from  the  administration. 

Mr.  Thomas  Sharman, 

Consul  General,  the  British  Consulate,        Jf 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dear  Mr.  Sharman:  I  sincerely  regret 
that  your  abrupt  departure  on  Monday  at 
the  Atlanta  Rotary  prevented  our  discuss- 
ing further  the  matter  of  allied  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam. 

From  what  you  said  to  me,  and  yovu-  fol- 
lowup  statement  to  the  press,  I  understand 
your  position  to  be  that  British  shipping  to 
North  Vietnam  is  nonstrategic;  that  it  has 
been  substantially  reduced;  and.  that  my 
criticism  of  British  shipping  without  men- 
tioning Russian  aircraft  deliveries  gave  an 
unfair  impression  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Sharman,  I  find  your  position  utterly 
Indefensible,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
any  nation — and  especially  a  nation  at  war — 
expects  more  from  Its  allies  than  It  does 
from  Its  enemies.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  Britain,  as  a  long-stand- 
ing friend,  would  Insist  that  Its  actions  be 
judged  identically  to  the  actions  of  a  long- 
standing and  present  enemy.  To  do  so,  I 
feel,  would  Insult  out  friendship,  and  there- 
fore, I  choose  not  to  make  such  a  compari- 
son. Instead,  my  colleagues  and  I  ask  Brit- 
ain to  let  its  actions  stand  on  their  own 
merits  or  demerits,  and  to  answer  to  them 
In  that  light. 

Certainly  we  feel  that  British  shipping 
to  North  Vietnam  Is  entirely  unjustified.  If 
few  no  other  reason  than  that  free  world 
shipping  of  nonstrategic  goods  frees  Com- 
munist Bhlpp>ers  to  carry  the  Instruments 
of  war.  But  more  important  than  this 
Is  the  principle  Involved:  that  as  long  as 
our  enemy  Is  engaged  In  a  war  effort  against 
America  and  American  men,  we  cannot  con- 
done our  friends  supplying  even  so  much 
as  a  spool  of  thread  to  that  effort.  I  do  not 
find  our  position  unreasonable,  but  I  would 
never  have  believed  that  we  would  have  to 
express  it  to  a  friend  of  such  long  standing, 
and  worse,  that  It  would  be  rebuffed. 

My  colleagues  tn  the  Congress  and  I  have 
and  shall  continue  to  press  for  a  cessation 
of  free  world  shipping  to  our  enemy,  and 
I  can  promise  you  that  our  exchange  has 
only  added  to  my  determination  that  this 
be  done. 

Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Callawat. 


elude  statistics  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  Con- 
troller on  the  State  of  residence  of  vet- 
erans at  the  time  of  separation  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1965: 

state  of  residence  at  separation  from  the 
Armed  Forces'  of  estimated  number  of 
cold  war  veterans'  in  civil  life,  Dec.  31, 
1965 

(In  thousands) 


State  of  residence  at  separation  > 


Total. 


United  States. 


Residence  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Bpeaka, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  In- 


Aliiliama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California L..... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

.  Delaware 

1  )Lstrict  of  Columbia 

Florida 

I ieorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho...  .-J-.. 

Illinois 

Indians 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York... 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota „ 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  UakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ... 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  VirKlnla 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Number 


3,825 


3,780 


Outside  United  States. 


61 

4 

2» 

3S 

328 
41 
61 
10 
1« 
SO 
72 
IS 
18 

200 

101 
00 
41 
70 
00 
27 
02 

100 

177 
80 
30 
•3 
14 
32 
8 
IS 

110 
22 

820 
88 
18 

302 
SO 
40 

201 

44 

14 

78 

108 

18 

0 

n 

ao 

SB 
06 

7 


45 


>  Based  on  "permanent  address  after  disdia 
recorded  at  time  of  separation  on  UD  Form  214:  . 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Report  of  Transfer  or  Dis- 
charge. State'estimates  are  baaed  on  a  randoml  y  selected 
1-percent  sample  of  these  reports. 

•  Persons  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  Only  after 
Jan.  81.  1055.  Excludes  men  who  served  under,  the 
0-month  Reserve  training  program. 


Taylor-Made  Bridge  Falls  Skort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBEU 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jos- 
eph C.  Harsch  has  written  a  penetrating 
analysis  of  the  current  Washington 
scene  in  a  recent  article  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  There  Is  much  logic 
and  credibility  In  his  statement: 

Tatlo«-Maok  BaiDcx  Falls  Sbobt 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

WasaiNGTOir. — ^President  Johnson  has  at- 
tempted to  bridge  the  gap  between  himself 


/ 
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and  the  Vietnam  war  rebels  In  hla  own  party. 
He  sent  highly  reapected  Gen.  MazweU  O. 
Taylor  to  the  wltneee  stand  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relation*  Committee  to  tell  the 
rebels  that  the  purpose,  the  means,  and  the 
weapons  In  the  war  are  all  strictly  "limited." 

At  the  end  of  6>4  hour*  of  ordesU  for  th« 
general,  the  Senate  rebel*  were  not  convinced 
that  the  gap  was  not  closed. 
LIMITS  qussnoNKD 

Then  It  was  Dean  Rusk's  turn.  As  the 
Johnson  administration's  chief  foreign-policy 
spokesman,  the  Secretary  of  State  pointed 
out  that  American  policy  In  Vietnam  has 
been  repeatedly  reafflrmed  by  Presidents  &nA 
by  Congress.  He  also  referred  to  the  solemn 
obligations  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  treaty  as  the  legal  basis  for  the 
U.S.  commitment  In  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rusk  then  Invited  Congress  to  vote 
again  on  Vietnam  war  policy  "If  there  Is  any 
doubt  about  It,"  and  contended  that  the 
whole  structure  of  world  peace  was  at  stake 
In  Vietnam.  These  two  statements  drew  are 
respecUvely  from  Senator  WATm  Moux, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon  and  Senator  J.  W.  Fm.- 
■aiCHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  the  commit- 
tee chairman.  Senator  Fui^uoht  contended 
tbe  Vietnam  conflict  does  not  involve  the 
yttal  Interests  ot  the  United  States  but 
might  nonetheless  become  "a  trigger  for 
world  war." 

The  rebellion  In  the  Presidents  party  Is 
precisely  over  the  Issue  of  how  limited  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  Intended  to  be.  Among  his 
critics,  the  siisplclon  Is  lively  that  the  Ameri- 
can Involvement  Is  "open  ended"  and  could 
eventually  'escalate"  Into  a  major  war  with 
Communist  China  and  conceivably  even  a 
world  war  Involving  the  Soviet  Union. 

General  Taylor's  assignment  had  been  to 
end  the  rebellion  by  satisfying  the  desire  for 
reassurance  about  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  White  House.  According  to  the  general, 
the  strategic  purpose  Is  limited  because  It 
consists  solely  of  applying  Just  enough  mili- 
tary force  to  North  Vietnam  to  cause  It  to 
desist  from  Its  aggression  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  he  was  unable  to  be  precise  about  the 
amount  of  force  which  would  be  necessary 
to  achieve  this  purpose.  Would  It  be  600.000 
men  agaUist  the  present  300.0007  The  gen- 
aral  agreed  that  there  probably  would  be 
some  Increase  In  the  number  of  American 
troops  sent  to  Vietnam,  but  could  not  s*y 
what  the  limit  might  be. 

COMGKXaa   HOT   SATtSmD 

Tba  w««poos  used  are  limited,  according 
to  tb*  (MMral.  because  of  US.  unwillingness 
to  taapXof  nuclear  weapoiu. 

Tbe  geographic  area  of  the  war  is  limited 
because  bombing  outside  of  South  Vietnam 
Is  confined  to  strictly  military  targets  In 
North  Vietnam. 

But  all  this  failed  to  quench  tbe  rebellion 
because  It  Identifies  llmlu  presently  put 
upon  the  policy  but  falls  to  provide  assur- 
ance against  tbe  Uflttng  of  limits  to  higher 
ones  at  another  time. 

The  Congress  Is  left  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  of  tbe  hearings  still  unhappy 
about  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  In 
a  state  of  unsetUed  frlcUoa  wltb  the  White 
House. 

The  President  Is  left   In  the  position  of 
many  a  general  In  the  past  who  found  him- 
self reluctantly  Involved  In  a  battle  at  a  time 
and  place  not  ot  his  own  choosing. 
psasoNAi,  lastTX  at  asast 

How  It  all  started  Is  a  mattiir  for  boom 
future  historian  to  sort  out  In  detail.  KslsV 
Ing  information  would  suggest,  at  least  sa- 
perflclally,  that  a  simple  personal  Issue  b*- 
.  tssBsn  the  President  and  Senator  J.  W.  Tav- 
waMurt  provided  tbe  original  spark. 

Ttko  SeoMtor  wrote  a  repoit  on  the  inter- 
Tsntlon  In  tbe  Domtnloan  RapubMo  whlcb 
WM  highly  oltloal  ot  tbe  admAnlatratlo^ 
TtM  President  countered  by  cutting  the  Sei^ 


ator  off  the  White  House  giM«t  list.    Th« 
fvod  was  on. 

K««rythlng  since  has  seemed  to  make  tt 
worse.  SllghUng  reoiarks  the  President  U 
alleged  to  b&ve  made  about  the  Senator,  and 
others,  in  priwute  oon versa tlons  have  been 
reported  baok.  The  Hcunolulu  trip  may  or 
may  not  have  been  Intended  to  take  head- 
lliMs  away  from  the  Senate  healings,  but 
Senator  Fulssioht  and  his  colleagues  be- 
lieved that  it  did. 

DCPKKSSXON    CLIMATK    KZCALLBO 

It  has  become  one  of  those  Issues  which 
wUl  go  down  In  history.  It  has  altered  the 
President's  relations  with  the  Congress 
sharply,  and  perhaps  permanently.  The  air 
In  Waahlngrton  Is  different.  For  veterans 
with  long  memories  there  Is  a  similarity  to 
the  mood  of  Washington  In  the  days  Just 
after  the  great  depression  of  1020  broke. 
Herbert  Hoover  the  great  engineer,  sud- 
denly became  a  highly  vulnerable  political 
target. 

Today,  as  In  the  last  part  of  the  Hoover 
admmlstratlon,  m&ny  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's party  Is  wondering  whether  the  Viet- 
nam war  may  not  turn  out  to  be  as  bad  for 
Democrats  In  1066,  and  ooncelvahly  1068,  as 
the  depreeslon  was  bad  for  Republicans  from 
1033  down  to  World  War  II. 

As  for  the  outside  world.  It  Is  left  in  a 
state  o<  necessary  uncertainty  about  the  f;^- 
ture  course  of  American  policy.  The  Preri- 
dent  has  made  one  concession  to  his  critics. 
He  has  bad  General  Taylor  declare  that  policy 
and  purpose  are  all  strictly  "limited."  But 
there  Is  still  no  official  proof  that  today's 
llmlU  will  not  be  raised  tomorrow,  or  the 
day  after. 


Democracj — What  It  Meant  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STANLEY  R.  TUPPER 

OF    tf  AIHC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  TUPFKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  win- 
ner of  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  from  the  State  of  Maine  Is  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Mlse  Diane  Louise 
LeBlond,  a  student  at  St.  Joseph  High 
School  In  Biddeford.  MsOne.  Her  essay 
"Democracy — What  It  Means  to  Me,"  Is 
a  moving  stat^nent  from  a  concerned 
young  American  and  I  make  her  remarks 
a  part  of  the  Record  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them: 

"DuMocmACT — What  It  Mkans  to  M«" 

(By  Diane  Louise  LeBlond,  St.  Joseph  High 

School,  Biddeford,  Maine.) 

"To  some  generations,  much  Is  given:  of 
some  generations,  much  Is  expected."  These 
words  were  uttered  by  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  at  the  1036  National  Democratic 
Convention.  But  where  do  we.  the  teenage 
population  of  America  1066  fit  In?  What  Is 
our  rote  in  the  march  of  democracy  today? 

Certainly  no  other  generation  has  been 
blessed  with  the  same  opportunities  we  have. 
A  greater  percentage  of  young  people  is  at- 
tending college  now  than  ever  before  and 
the  number  Is  Increasing  steadily  every  year. 
New  and  Interesting  careers  are  being  opened 
to  our  generation  because  of  the  Immense 
strides  the  United  States  has  made  in  scien- 
tlfie  fisilda  In  recent  yean.  We  hold  the 
rights  our  forebean  struggled  for  so  many 
years  to  aasora  ua.  Above  all.  we  live  in  a 
demooraoy — the  most  powerful,  respeetsd 
democracy  oa  the  fisoe  of  ths  eartb.    AU  at 


this  has  been  handed  to  us  on  a  silver  plat- 
ter, and,  consequently,  we  too  often  take 
these  gifts  for  granted. 

We  are  very  quick  to  claim  all  of  these 
privileges  and  very  voluble  Indeed  in  our 
protests  whenever  we  feel  our  rights  are  be- 
ing encroached  upon.  But  I  fear  that  too 
many  among  us  would  be  very  surprised  and 
even  offended  if  told  that  our  rights  are 
accompanied  by  duties  and  that  unless  these 
duties  are  discharged,  we  have  no  rights  at 
all. 

What,  then.  Is  expected  of  us  as  the  civic, 
social,  and  moral  leaders  of  a  tomorrow  that 
looms  large  and  near?  These  great  expec- 
tations can  be  summed  up  In  two  words — 
education  and  Involvement. 

We  owe  It  to  ourselves  and  to  our  country's 
future  to  obtain  the  finest  and  most  com- 
plete education  we  possibly  can.  To  be  a 
completely  educated  Individual  means  to 
be  a  moral,  tolerant  human  being.  One  Is 
not  tolerant  who  refuses  to  share  a  lunch 
counter,  or  a  bus,  or  even  a  drinking  foun- 
tain with  a  person  whose  skin  color  merely 
happens  to  differ  from  his  own.  One  Is  not 
moral  who  would  allow  a  fellow  human  be- 
ing to  be  harmed,  even  killed  In  his  presence 
without  even  taking  the  trouble  to  call  the 
police.  One  cannot  call  himself  educated 
who  does  not  develop  an  Interest  In  current 
events,  who  does  not  bother  to  form  sound 
opinions  concerning  current  Issues.  And 
one  Is  not  educated  who  is  a  follower  of  the 
crowd,  unconvinced  of  Its  principles  but 
never  daring  to  be  different,  never  attempt- 
ing to  stand  up  and  be  counted  according  to 
his  real  beliefs. 

Once  w«  are  well  educated  concerning  the 
facts  and  the  Issues,  we  are  ready  for  the 
second  step — Involvement.  We  are  ready  to 
act  as  teenagers  all  over  the  country  are 
acting,  crusading  for  worthwhile  causes. 
Teenagers  are  crusading  for  clvU  rights. 
They  are  supporting  their  chosen  political 
parties.  Joining  Teenage  Republicans.  Teen 
Dems.  organizing  get-out-the-vote  drives, 
alerting  their  elders  to  the  Issues,  to  the 
candidates  and  to  the  importance  of  In- 
formed, intelligent  voting.  They  are  doing 
volunteer  work  with  orphans,  with  dropouts, 
with  retarded  children.  All  over  the  country, 
teens  are  our  strongest  Peace  Corps  boosters, 
our  most  militant  war-on-poverty  workers. 

They  are  today's  res{x>nslble,  dedicated 
teenage  generation  laying  a  solid  foundation, 
striving  to  become  tomorrow's  better  edu- 
cated, moral,  tolerant,  and  democratic  so- 
ciety. They  are  realizing  that  with  every 
right  comes  a  duty.  Moreover,  they  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  satisfaction  derived 
from  performing  these  duties  Is  so  great  as 
to  be  its  own  reward.  They  are  summoning 
each  aind  every  one  of  us  to  carry  the  torch 
that  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation — 
our  generation.  And  it  Is  only  when  we  be- 
come Illuminated  with  this  fire  of  devotion 
to  our  country  and  to  our  fellow  man  that 
we  will  oome  to  know  the  true  meaning  of 
democracy. 


Resolation  of  LkkoanlaD-AmericaB 
Cooncil,  Lake  CooDty,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   DfDtAMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  F'et>- 
ruary  20,  1966,  the  Lithuanian-American 
Council  of  Lake  County,  Ind..  held  a 
mass  meeting  and  banquet  commemo- 
rating the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
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of  Independence  In  Lithuania.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  which  was  duly  signed  by  Albert 
G.  Vinlck,  president,  4227  Euclid  Avenue, 
East  Chicago,  Ind.,  and  Peter  Indreika, 
secretary,  394«  Parrish  Avenue,  East 
Chicago.  Ind. : 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  United  Nations' 
activities  ending  foreign  colonialism  in  nu- 
merous Asiatic,  African,  and  European  coun- 
try's; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and 
Btlll  Is  striving  In  m&ny  devious  ways  to 
win  official  recognition  by  the  free  world  of 
its  rapacious  and  Illegal  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania, and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  many  former 
colonial  territories  have  been  liberated  and 
admitted  into  the  United  Nations  as  sover- 
eign states  In  the  last  20  years,  the  Sovilet 
Union,  while  speaking  out  strongly  for  the 
abolition  of  all  oolonlallsm,  has  In  actuality 
made  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into 
the  newest  colonies  in  the  Soviet  Russian 
empire:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  again  express  our  grati- 
tude to  our  Government  for  the  firm  and 
unwavering  policy  of  nonrecognltion  of  the 
Illegal  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  two  Baltic  States,  and  requeet  our 
Government  to  use  every  opportunity  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  liberation  of  these 
nations;  and 

That  our  Government  refuse  to  ratify  the 
Counsular  Convention  with  the  U.S.S.R., 
which  would  only  be  the  means  for  the  So- 
viet Cotnmunlsts  to  establish  more  espionage 
centers  for  subversive  activities  In  oiu-  coun- 
try; and 

That  this  resolution  be  eent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  to  the  Senators,  and  Members  of 
Congress  from  our  States,  and  to  the  press. 


The  PresidenFi  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
apparent,  and  I  might  add.  unfortunate, 
lack  of  understanding  of  U.S.  objectives 
in  Vietnam. 

Once  again,  our  President  enunciated 
these  objectives  In  clear,  unmistakable 
language  last  week  in  New  Yortc.  In 
commenting  on  this  speech,  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  said  the  President's  reitera- 
tion of  our  aims  "should  be  sufficient  to 
end  the  current  debate"  over  U.S.  policy 
in  Vietnam. 

I  commend  this  editorial  and  Insert  it 
in  the  Record: 

Thi   Prisident's   Answek 

President  Johnson  has  answered  the  criti- 
cism raised  against  the  administration's 
Vietnam  policy  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings. 

The  President  explained,  again,  that  the 
U.S.  course  of  conflict  In  Vietnam  is  limited 
in  Its  objective  to  stopping  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  U.S.  purpose,  he  said,  is  "not 
conquest;  it  is  not  empire;  it  is  not  foreign 
bases;  it  Is  not  domination."  He  said  that 
the  United  SUtes  does  not  threaten  Red 
Ohina. 


These  are  familiar  points.  To  them  Mr. 
Johnson  added  another.  In  answer  to  those 
who  debate  whether  the  Communists  should 
have  a  share  of  the  Govemmeait  of  South 
Vietnam  he  said.  "We  stand  for  self-deter- 
mination— ^for  free  elections — and  we  wlU 
honor  their  results." 

No  free  elections  can  be  held  in  South  Viet- 
nam so  long  as  the  Communist  terror  tactics 
of  brutal  torture  and  wholesale  aesassina- 
tlon  of  village  leaders  hold  much  of  the 
countryside  in  thrall.  Safety,  enforced  by 
military  means,  and  hope,  in  the  form  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  aid  and  educa- 
tion, must  be  brought  to  those  who  have 
suffered  through  more  than  20  years  of  war. 
That  is  the  reason  for  and  the  objective  of 
the  U.S.  course  In  Vietnam,  and  the  reitera- 
tion of  those  alms  should  be  sufficient  to  end 
the  current  debate. 


The  Greatest  Danger  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
most  fitting  at  this  time  that  Columnist 
David  Lawrence  should  point  out  to  the 
American  people  his  views  on  "The 
Greatest  Danger  on  Vietnam."  His  col- 
umn was  published  in  the  Washington 
Star  on  February  25.  and  follows: 

The  Greatest  Dancer  on  Vietnam 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

"This  is  It" — few  people  are  making  such 
a  comment  out  loud  about  Vietnam,  but 
many  are  thinking  It  to  themselves.  For 
more  and  more  It  Is  beginning  to  be  realized 
that  the  United  States  Is  passing  through 
Its  biggest  crisis  since  World  War  II.  The 
conflict  in  Vietnam  Is  no  small  or  isolated 
affair.  It  has  become  worldwide  in  its  signif- 
icance, and  it  could  turn  into  a  larger  war 
If  tbe  American  people  are  misled  Into  think- 
ing that  "peace  at  any  price"  is  worth- 
while. 

The  greatest  danger  Is  not  in  Vietnam  but 
In  this  country,  where  well-meaning  but  con- 
fused and  uninformed  persons  are  unwit- 
tingly engaged  In  helping  to  bring  on  the  very 
calamity  they  profess  to  be  against — a  major 
war. 

The  fallacies  being  spread  are  numerous. 
It  is  being  assiuned,  for  Instance,  tbiat  the 
President  alone  is  making  the  policies.  Ac- 
tually, he  is  surrounded  by  advisers  of  the 
highest  rank  In  civilian  and  military  posi- 
tions. They  are  not  partisan  in  their  think- 
ing— they  are  conscientious  and  patriotic 
Americans  anxious  to  assure  the  safety  of 
this  country.  Republican  leaders,  too,  are 
openly  supporting  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nobody,  of  course,  wishes  to  see  a  large 
war  precipitated,  but  this  is  certain  to  hap- 
pen if  the  enemy  begins  to  take  serloiisly 
the  demonstrations  and  speeches  Inside  the 
United  States  which  give  an  impression  of 
cravenness  and  weakness.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  this  week,  said : 

"If  we  and  our  free  world  allies  fall  to  meet 
the  Chinese  Communists'  challenge  in  south- 
east Asia,  we  will  inevitably  have  to  confront 
It  later  under  even  more  disadvantageous 
conditions.  The  road  ahead  will  be  difficult 
and  sacrifices  will  be  required  of  our  people, 
both  In  money  and  In  lives.  But  we  have  no 
other  reasonable  alternative  If  we  are  to  pre- 


serve the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  in — 
a  world  In  which  each  nation  Is  free  to  de- 
velop In  Its  own  way,  unmolested  by  its 
neighbors,  free  of  armed  attack  from  the 
more  powerful  nations." 

Today,  the  Communist-controlled  govern- 
ment in  North  Vietnam  doesn't  want  to  talk 
peace.  When  negotiations  are  mentioned,  it 
is  Insisted  that  the  Vletcong — the  Commu- 
nist faction  In  South  Vietnam — must  be 
recognized  as  the  sole  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

President  Johnson's  role  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult  as  well  as  delicate.  It  would 
be  safer  for  his  planning  tactics  If  he  didn't 
have  to  make  any  public  statements  about 
the  future  course  of  the  war.  The  enemy 
should  be  left  guessing.  But  the  President 
understandably  finds  It  necessary,  in  order 
to  quiet  fears  at  home,  to  deny  publicly  that 
he  means  deliberately  to  "escalate"  the  war 
or  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Communist 
China,  the  chief  backer  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Armies.  The  President  said  in  a 
speech  this  week: 

"If  the  aggressor  persists  In  Vietnam,  the 
struggle  may  be  long.  Our  men  In  battle 
know  and  accept  this  hard  fact.  We  who  are 
at  home  can  do  as  much.  There's  no  com- 
puter that  can  tell  the  hour  and  day  of 
peace,  but  we  do  know  that  it  will  come  only 
to  the  steadfast — never  to  the  weak  In  heart." 

Johnson  was  first  accused  of  not  wanting 
to  negotiate  peace,  but  he  has  sent  many 
ambassadors  and  recently  Vice  President 
Httbext  Hocphret  around  the  world  to  make 
It  clear  to  all  coimtries  that  America  wishes 
peace.  This,  however,  has  been  construed 
abroad  as  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  Johnson  is 
finding  it  desirable  to  repeat  frequently  that 
American  policy  is  not  weakening. 

Actualiy^^  the  President  has  Just  said, 
the  tide  ofoattle  has  turned.  There  is  evi- 
dence of  a  desire  throughout  the  world  to 
reinforce  the  American  military  effort  in 
Vietnam.  South  Korea,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  already  sent  forces  there. 
Other  nations  are  giving  more  and  more 
indications  of  their  supi>ort. 

The  Vietnam  war,  indeed,  has  taken  on  a 
worldwide  meaning  and  is  clearly  being  de- 
fined as  a  struggle  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Conrniunist  revolutionaries  who  seek 
to  Impose  their  will  on  helpless  peoples. 
There's  really  only  one  way  to  shorten  the 
war,  and  that  is  to  bring  about  a  united 
America  and  to  put  In  proper  perspective 
the  utterances  of  the  misguided  persons  in 
public  and  private  life  who  don't  seem  to 
understand  the  kind  of  enemy  the  United 
States  is  flghting  in  Vietnam. 


^^etnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  partial  text  of  a 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  Lincoln  Day 
dirmer  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
Brown  County,  Wis.,  in  Green  Bay  on 
February  22,  1966: 

Lincoln  has  many  messages  for  modern-day 
Americans.  He  spoke  eternal  truths  which 
will  long  serve  to  guide  us  In  our  affairs. 
ITiere  Is  one  message  he  addressed  par- 
ticularly to  Republicans.     He  said: 

"It  Is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all  parts 
of  this  great  Confederacy  shaU  be  at  peace. 
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and  In  harmony  one  wltb  another.  Let  vm 
Republtcans  do  our  part  to  have  It  so.  Brea 
thoiigh  much  provoked,  let  us  do  notblnc 
through  passion  and  Ul  temper." 

I  thlnJc  this  Is  wise  party  policy  for  Repul>- 
Ucans  at  any  time  but  particularly  now  when 
our  Nation  faces  such  critical  problem*.  boUi 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  must  reserve  our  oiirselvea  the  right  to 
dissent:  no  free  nation  can  long  remain  free 
without  It.  But  we  know  that  the  right  c< 
dissent,  like  every  other  right,  carriers  with 
It  a  responslbUlty.  That  responslbUlty  la  to 
make  sure  that  our  dissent  Is  not  frlvoloua, 
self-serving,  or.  at  worst,  harmful  to  the  na- 
tional security.  It  should  not  spring,  as 
Lincoln  advised,  from  ••passion  or  111  temper." 
It  ought  to  be  considered  and  constructive. 
The  Republican  Party  has  met  this  test 
with  flying  colors  during  the  continuing 
crisis  in  Vietnam. 

We  are  not.  as  are  some  members  or  ma 
own  party,  stabbing  the  Commander  In  Chief 
in  the  back  with  crlUclsm*  which  Impugn 
the  motives  of  our  country  and  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy.  We  luive  arltlclaed, 
certainly.  But  I  think  the  record  Is  clear 
that  ovir  crltlclam.  because  It  Is  aimed  at  the 
support  of  the  American  effort,  has  given  no 
ammunition  to  the  Communist  propaganda 
machines. 

RepubUcan  criticism  stems  from  a  deep 
concern.  It  U  a  concern  for  the  future  of 
thU  Republic. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  sacrlflces  being 
made  In  Vietnam  shall  not  be  made  In  vain — 
that  we  do  not  lose  what  our  troops  are 
fighting  so  valiantly  to  preserve.  We  fear 
that.  U  we  make  the  wrong  choices,  freedom 
throughout  the  world  wlU  be  gravely 
endangered. 

It  so  happens  that  I  strongly  agree  with  the 
bipartisan  poUcy  which  finds  us  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  Vietnamese  to  order  to  pre- 
vent their  enslavement  by  communism 
through  the  use  of  force  and  terrorism. 
Freedom  in  thU  world  U  a  lost  cause.  It 
seems  to  me.  unless  someone  U  wllUng  to 
stand  up  and  fight  to  prevent  Its  permanent 
disappearance.  If  we  deny  freedom  Its 
chance  in  Vietnam,  freedom  is  in  danger 
throughout  the  world.  If  successful  in  Viet- 
nam, the  so-called  Communist  wars  of  lib- 
eration— the  modem  method  of  aggression — 
wlU  continue.  Eventually  and  Inevitably 
this  NaUon  will  be  forced  to  take  a  stand 
at  another  place.  The  costs  then — In  lives 
and  treasure — could  make  the  Vietnam  war 
look  like  a  minor  skirmish. 

I  fervently  hope  this  Nation  has  not  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  two  world  wara.  Ths 
first  lesson  we  learned  is  that  the  aggressor — 
whether  he  be  Kaiser  WUhelm  or  Adolph 
Hitler.  orBiao  Tse-tvmg — wlU  continue  his 
aggression  Just  as  long  as  It  remains  profit- 
able. The  second  lesson  la  that  the  United 
States,  if  It  wants  to  save  Itself,  must  act  to 
■top  the  aggression  sooner  or  later.  And  the 
third  lesson  is  that  the  longer  we  wait,  and 
the  more  courage  and  power  we  allow  the 
aggressor  to  achieve,  the  bloodier  and  more 
cosUy  U  the  final  struggle,  with  the  outcome 
more  and  more  In  doubt. 

If  Communist  aggression  in  the  Far  East 
continues  to  be  profitable,  if  It  is  allowed  to 
succeed  at  litUe  cost,  that  aggression  wiU 
continue.  Those  who  want  us  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  owj  It  to  us.  I  believe,  to  tell  us 
where  they  L>Ueve  we  should  make  the  next 
stand.  If  they  say  that  the  success  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  Vietnam  means  the  end 
of  Communist  aggression  in  south  Asia,  then 
I  must  say  that  every  logic  and  every  lesson 
of  history  is  dead  against  them. 

I  do  not  believe  Americans  will  accept  that 
kind  of  advice.  On  the  contrary.  I  beliere 
Americans  generally  are  in  strong  agreement 
with  the  policy  which  finds  us  In  Vietnam— 
the  policy  that  says  the  United  States.  In  Ite 
own    self-interest,    cannot   allow    plecstnaal 


Communist  aggression   to  succeed  and  be- 
come profitable. 

Yet.  one  can  feel  across  the  land  an  un- 
easiness among  our  people  over  our  position 
in  Vietnam.  I  submit,  however.  It  is  not  the 
basic  policy  which  concerns  Americans.  It 
is  the  conduct  of  that  policy. 

This  imeasineas  over  the  conduct  of  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  strengthens  the  position 
of  those  who  advocate,  either  directly  or  to- 
dlrectly,  abandonment  of  south  Asia  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Communists.  It  would 
be  a  great  tragedy  if  they  prevail.  It  is  for 
that  reason  that  Republicans  feel  a  deep 
obligation  to  point  out  the  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  which  are  threatening 
a  policy  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  our  own  seciirlty. 

I  suggest  that  we  greatly  need  two  things 
from  the  President  and  his  administration. 
The  first  is  candor  and  facta.  The  second  is 
a  clear-cut  declslcm.  The  President  is  re- 
puted to  be  a  great  politician,  but  I  think  he 
underestimates  the  capacity  of  the  American 
people  to  support  dltBcult  decisions  once  they 
are  given  possession  of^he  critical  facts.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  started  getting  the 
unvarnished  truth  about  Vietnam.  The  adr- 
mlnlstratlon'8  record  of  playing  square  with 
the  American  people  on  Vletni>m  Is  an  ex- 
tremely poor  one. 

The  President  misled  the  people  In  the 
1964  campaign.  He  gave  the  country,  as  we 
Republicans  well  remember,  the  impression 
that  there  would  be  no  enlargement  of  our 
military  actlvltlee  there.  The  American  peo- 
ple were  not  told,  in  19M.  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  We  now  know 
that  the  Communists  were  close  to  winning 
the  war  In  the  1964  and  early  1965  period. 

We  have  been  consistently  misled  by  ad- 
ministration officials.  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  told  us  in  April  1963,  that  the  comer 
had  been  turned.  In  October  of  that  year. 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  predicted 
that,  by  the  end  of  1965.  the  major  part  of 
the  American  military  aid  program  could 
be  ended.  Yet  only  a  short  time  ago.  he 
would  only  go  so  far  as  to  say  "we  have 
stopped  losing  the  war." 

Very  often.  In  addition,  the  President's 
actions  In  regard  to  Vietnam  seem  more  to 
confuse  than  to  enlighten;  they  give  the 
impression  of  an  administration  either  thor- 
oughly uncertain  about  it*  objective  or 
more  Interested  In  creating  some  kltul  of 
effect  upon  public  opinion  than  in  actual 
results. 

Thus,  we  have  the  hastily  arranged  Hoo- 
olulu  conference  with  its  emphasis  upon 
economic  progress  in  Vietnam;  we  have  the 
hastily  arranged  Humphrey  vlalt  promising 
new  programs  and  more  American  gold  at 
every  stop:  we  have  the  sudden  presenta- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  Issue  to  the  UJI.  Secu- 
rity Council,  a  matter  in  which  we  have 
appcu'ently  since   lost   interest. 

It  Is  no  wonder  that  Washington  is  talk- 
ing about,  and  Americans  are  feeling,  a 
"crlsla  of  credibility."  That  is  what  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  calls  it.  and  really.  Ifs  Just 
a  fancy  way  of  saying  that  people  are  getting 
in  the  habit  <rf  not  believing  their  Govern- 
ment Is  telling  the  whole  truth. 

The  first  thing  we  need.  then.  Is  some  old- 
fashioned  candor  from  the  administration. 
We  ought  not  to  have  to  guess  the  factiial 
situation  in  Vietnam  and  the  Par  Bast;  we 
ought  to  be  kept  fully  advised.  We  ought 
not  be  kept  In  the  dark  as  to  what  our  real 
objective  is  in  Vietnam;  we  ought  to  be 
told  and  Hanoi  should  be  told.  We  ought 
not  be  filmflammed  as  to  the  kind  of  sacrl- 
fksee  that  will  be  recfulred  to  reach  our  ob- 
jective; we  OK^ht  to  be  Informed.  Above  all. 
recognizing  that  far  security's  sake,  we  can- 
not be  told  everything,  we  ought  not  to  be 
misled  by  either  false  optimism  or  pessimism 
as  to  the  true  situation. 

When  the  people  have  been  given  the 
facts,    this    administration    needs    to   make 


a  national  decision.  It  has  to  decide  wheth- 
er it  Is  fighting  a  war  In  Vietnam  or  whether 
It  is  not.  I  do  not  say  this  facetiously;  I 
say  It  in  all  seriousness,  and  I  say  It  again, 
and  underline  my  words. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  war  in  Vietnam  but 
this  nation  has  not  yet  made  a  decision  that 
it  will  fight  a  war  in  Vietnam.  On  the 
contrary,  the  administration  has  avoided 
that  decision.  Instead  it  has  been  trying 
to  find  a  consensiis  rather  ttian  to  create  a 
consensua. 

War  Is  a  serious  business  which  ought  not 
be  undertaken  without  having  success  as  a 
goal.  Successful  war  requires  knowing  what 
one  is  fighting  for  In  specific  terms.  In  mili- 
tary terms.  If  you  will.  It  requires  a  will- 
ingness to  commit  power  to  achieve  those 
objectives.  It  requires  sacrlflces  and  it  re- 
quires, if  public  support  is  to  be  kept  as  it 
must  be  kept,  that  those  sacrifices  be  shared 
as  equally  as  possible.  War  requires  re- 
sources and.  unless  It  Is  a  very  small  war  In- 
deed, it  requires  a  nation  to  pass  up  tem- 
pKMarlly  Its  less  urgent  needs  In  order  to  fill 
the  immediate  critical  onea  War  requires 
dedication  and  concentration  of  effort. 

We  are  committing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  billions  of  dollars  to  armed  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  without  ftilfllllng  any  of 
these  requirements.  The  people  do  not  know 
what  our  military  objectives  are  in  Vietnam. 
We  have  not  been  willing  to  commit  the 
power  needed  to  achieve  whatever  those  ob- 
jectives are;  we  are  instead  holding  back 
power.  We  are  not  cutting  back  domestic 
programs  to  pay  for  the  war;  we  are.  to  fact, 
adding  new  ones  and  enlorgtog  others.  We 
are  not  concentrattog  our  efforts  on  the  war; 
we  are  simultaneously  engaged  In  every  kind 
of  activity  under  the  sun.  Including  the 
greatest  roadbulldlng  program,  the  most 
costly  exploration  program  and  the  most  ex- 
pensive foreign  aid  program  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 

We  are.  to  short,  engaged  in  war  to  Viet- 
nam wltb  all  that  means  In  terms  of  death 
and  privation  for  our  fighting  men,  without 
having  decided  to  fight  a  war.  with  all  that 
means  to  terms  of  hardship,  sacrifice  ahd 
risk  for  the  people  back  home. 

I.  for  one.  do  not  believe  this  8ltu.atlon 
can  long  prevail.  The  first  ktod  of  war  can- 
not be  sticcessful  without  the  second.  The 
American  i)eople  wUl,  I  believe,  either  be 
summoned  to  Join  In  a  national  decision  that 
we  mean  business  to  Vietnam,  or  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  one  day  reject  the  mounting 
costs  and  casualties  of  a  half-hearted  war 
betog  fought  by  a  nation  that  can't  make 
up  its  mtod  what  It's  fighting  for.  If  that 
happens.  If  this  Nation  sneaks  out  of  Viet- 
nam to  abandonment  of  both  prtoclple  and 
the  friendship  and  trust  of  a  free  people, 
then  I  foar  todeed  that  we  will  have  set  the 
stage  for  an  eventtial  vast  world  conflict  we 
are  all  trytog  so  desperately  to  avoid. 

How  can  we  as  a  people,  how  can  our 
fightlngmen.  how  can  Hanoi  or  Pelplng  be 
convinced  we  have  really  determtoed  to  fight 
this  war  when  they  see  some  of  the  things 
going  on  here  at  home— on  the  domeetlo 
front? 

Look  at  the  budget — the  financial  plan  of 
this  Nation — which  has  been  presented  to 
us  by  the  President. 

In  A  time  of  war,  particularly  one  which 
comes  when  the  economy  Is  booming,  when 
shortages  are  appearing,  when  the  demand 
for  manpower  Is  totenslfylng.  a  nation  needs 
to  adopt  a  budget  of  restratot.  It  needs  to 
adopt  a  budget  which  says,  "Let's  proceed 
with  caution;  there  la  possible  trouble 
ahead."  It  should  shun  Uke  the  plague  an 
expansionary  budget  to  an  already  greatly 
expanded  economy,  lest  it  supply  thoee  last 
few  breaths  of  air  which  cause  the  balloon 
finally  to  burst. 

Yet,  how  would  you  characterize  a  budget 
Which  proposes  that  this  Nation  not  only 
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undertake  all  Its  normal  expenditures  while 
paying  the  heavy  costs  of  the  war,  but  pro- 
poses to  tocrease  domestic  spendtog  for  new 
programs  jMst  enacted  and,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else,  proposes  new  programs  which  will 
cost  still  more  money? 

This  Is  not  a  war  budget:  It  is  the  kind  of 
budget  you  would  propose  If  you  wanted  to 
stimulate  a  depressed  economy  to  peacetime. 
It  Is  potentially  a  very  dangerous  budget:  It 
can  bring  on  economic  dislocations,  miser- 
able to  themselves,  but  exceedingly  harmful 
to  any  war  effort. 

This  is  a  budget  which  proposes  to  spend 
the  fantastic  amoimt  of  $112.8  billion  to  1 
year — more  than  this  Nation  has  ever  spent 
In  any  other  year,  tocludlng  the  World  War 
II  years.  But  that  amount  understates 
actual  spending:  $6  bUUon  from  the  sale 
of  assets  has  been  used  to  reduce  the  spend- 
ing estimate;  actual  expenditures  will  be 
almoet  $119  billion  and  wUl  be  kept  that 
low  If.  and  It's  a  big  If.  Congress  is  able  and 
wllltog  to  go  along  with  a  great  number  of 
phony  cuts  in  the  budget. 

There  has  been  a  $37  billion  a  year  Increase 
to  the  level  of  spending  stoce  1961  and  don't 
think  this  has  been  all  because  of  the  war. 
Only  a  third  of  that  Increase  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  Vietnam. 

While  the  administration  was  trying  last 
year  to  convince  Hanoi  of  our  seriousness  In 
Vietnam,  the  administration  was  prodding 
the  last  session  of  Congress  to  turn  out  the 
largest  program  of  domestic  spending  this 
Nation  has  ever  seen.  It  is  difficult  to  blame 
anyone  for  thinking  that  this  Nation  was 
more  concemed  with  Its  domestic  affairs  than 
with  fighting  a  serious  war. 

As  a  result  of  that  program  enacted  last 
year,  as  the  result  of  continuing  large-scale 
appropriations  for  new  programs,  look  at 
what  our  people,  our  fighting  men,  and  our 
enemy  can  read  In  the  newspapers.  Here  are 
three  items  I  came  across  within  the  last  few 
days. 

Remember  we  are  a  nation  at  w«4-— an  ex- 
tremely costly  war. 

Item  No.  1.  Prom  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  "Washington  Is  receiving  a  Federal 
beautlflcatton  grant  of  $483,000  for  land- 
scaping around  buildings.  Other  cities  who 
are  receiving  grants  are  Pittsburgh  which 
will  get  about  $465,000  and  New  Haven,  about 
$325,000.- 

Item  No.  2.  From  the  newsletter  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  "The  U.S. 
Office  of  Bducatlon  Is  concerned  lest  some  of 
the  nearly  $1  billion  Congress  made  available 
under  tlUe  I  of  the  (educaUon)  act  go  down 
the  drato  because  local  school  districts 
haven't  yet  figured  out  how  to  use  it  prop- 
erly." ^  .  ^ 

Item  No.  3.  From  the  Washington  Dally 
News.  "The  Baltimore  Health  Department 
has  requested  a  Federal  grant  of  $300,000  to 
conduct  an  antlsmoking  campaign — In  the 
flfth  grade  of  the  city's  public  schools." 

Does  this  sound  like  an  administration 
which  has  decided  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
required  by  the  kind  of  war  in  which  the 
Nation  Is  engaged  f 

We  did  not  act  like  a  naUon  at  war  to 
1964.  nor  In  1965,  nor  are  we  dotog  so  today 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  war  drags  on.  We 
apparently  will  not  act  Uke  a  nation  seriously 
at  war  during  fiscal  I967^f  we  are  to  enjoy 
all  of  the  luxuries  which  we  will  lavish  on 
ourselves  under  the  President's  budget. 

What  about  the  period  beyond  that? 
After  aU,  we  are  toid  we  wUl  be  heavily  en- 
gaged for  a  long  time  in  Vietnam— some  high 
officials  even  talk  about  a  generation  of 
conflict. 

But,  Hanoi  and  Pelplng,  if  they  look  at  the 
budget  cloeely,  will  conclude  that  we  must 
be  planning  to  get  out.  because  we  will  be  In 
a  frightful  fiscal  situation  if  the  heavy  costs 
of  the  war  continue  toto  the  next  fiscal 
period.  That  la  ao  because  this  budget  is 
being  ftoanced  with  future  revenues.    We  are 


selling  assets;  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
windfalls;  we  are  speeding  up  tax  collections 
to  reduce  this  years  deficit.  There  will  come 
a  time,  and  soon,  when  those  wells  will  run 
dry,  and  then  we  will  either  have  colossal 
deficits,  or  colossal  tax  Increases,  or  both, 
plus  Federal  controls,  If  the  war  continues. 
A  nation  which  has  made  a  decision  to  fight 
a  bitter  war  to  a  successful  conclusion  woiild 
not  dare  take  such  a  grave  risk. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  to  preserve  the  Union, 
and  In  defense  of  freedom,  summoned  up  the 
entire  energies  of  the  Nation  to  fight  a  brutal 
war.  brother  against  brother.  "Tlie  man,"  he 
said,  "does  not  live  who  Is  more  devoted  to 
peace  than  I  am.  none  who  would  do  more 
to  preserve  it,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  put 
the  foot  dovim  firmly." 

I  think  America  is  novi'  waiting  for  the  foot 
to  be  put  down  firmly.  It  Is  waiting  for  the 
national  decision  which  sooner  or  later  must 
be  made.  It  Is  waiting  for  a  decision,  not  to 
prolong  a  bitter  war.  but  to  shorten  and  end 
it;  it  is  waiting  for  a  decision  which,  in  the 
long  run,  will  enable  us  to  prevent  a  major 
war  which  would  set  the  world  aflame. 


Hon.  James  A.  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J  JCEOGH 

OF    NEW    TOWt  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES^tTTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorials 
from  the  Tablet  of  Thursday,  February 
10, 1966,  and  the  Bridgeport  Post  of  Mon- 
day, February  14, 1966: 

IFrom  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Tablet, 

Feb.  10,  1966) 

James  Farlbty  Rings  the  Beljl 

(By  Patrick  P.  Scanlan) 

We  have  read  many  articles  and  speeches 
and  have  witnessed  considerable  debates  and 
lectures  on  the  situation  to  Vietnam,  but  no 
speaker  has  said  as  much  as  James  A  Farley 
to  an  address  he  delivered  to  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
last  week.     Mr.  Farley  speaking: 

•'President  Johnson  did  not  adopt  a  war 
policy.  He  had  war  thrust  upon  him.  Our 
position  in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  Uke  a 
Normandy  beachhead.  It  is  more  like  a 
Dunkirk.  The  President  U  to  the  same  pesl- 
tlon  as  Winston  ChurchiU  to  1940.  -He  Is 
a  receiver  to  bankruptcy  of  the  policy  of 
appeasement.  Appeasement  has  brought  our 
affairs  in  Asia  to  this  sad  state.  Continued 
appeasement  will  not  only  lose  Vietnam,  it 
will  lose  us  o»ir  Asiatic  aUles  and  greatly  im- 
pair our  Atlantic  Alliance. 

"The  President,  like  Churchill,  can  only 
offer  us  blood,  sweat  and  tears:  but  if  we 
attempt  to  run  away,  the  pressure  will  to- 
crease every  time.  The  fact  is  that  had  the 
p<^lcy  of  the  President  been  adopted  in  1946, 
Instead  of  1966,  there  woiUd  be  peace  to  the 
Pacific  right  now." 

[Prom  the  Bridgeport  (Cbnn.)   Post. 
Feb.  14,  1966] 
Policy  of  Appeasement 
Former  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Far- 
ley has  voiced  an  interesting  view  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam.     Speaking  at  a  dinner  In  Du- 
buque,  Iowa,   the   onetime  NaUonal   Demo- 
cratic chairman  said: 

"President  Johnson  did  not  adopt  a  war 
pohcy.  He  had  war  thrust  upon  him.  Our 
position  In  South  Vietnam  Is  not  Uke  a  Nor- 
mandy beachhead.    It  is  more  like  a  Dunkirk. 
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The  President  Is  to  the  same  position  as 
Winston  Churchill  in  1940.  He  is  a  recelvw 
to  bankruptcy  of  the  poUcy  of  appeasement. 
Appeasement  has  brought  our  affairs  In  Asia 
to  this  sad  state.  Continued  appeasement 
will  not  only  lose  Vietnam,  it  wlU  lose  us  our 
Asiatic  allies  and  greatly  Impair  our  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

■The  President,  Uke  Churchill,  can  only 
offer  us  blood,  sweat,  and  tears;  but  If  we 
attempt  to  run  away  the  pressure  will  in- 
crease every  time.  The  fact  Is  that  had  the 
policy  of  the  President  been  adopted  in  1946. 
Instead  of  1966,  there  would  be  peace  in  the 
Pacific  right  now." 

Statements  like  this  are  making  the  late 
Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  a  greater  man  all 
the  time. 


Protection  for  Americans  in  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post,  an  editorial  devoted  to 
the  late  Newcomb  Mott.  of  Sheffield. 
Mass.,  and  to  the  events  and  circum- 
stances of  his  tragic  and  shocking  death 
In  Soviet  Russia. 

The  editorial  stresses  a  point  I  have 
made  consistently  throughout  the  now 
famous  Mott  case.  It  was  a  point  I  made 
at  the  time  of  his  trial  and  sentencing 
last  fall,  and  again  when  the  news  of 
his  death  came  as  such  a  blow  to  the 
free  world. 

That  point  is.  of  course,  that  we  must 
take  every  step  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
such  a  thing  ever  happening  again.  I 
made  the  point,  and  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve, that  an  improved  consular  treaty 
with  the  Soviets  would  provide  both  na- 
tions with  the  means  to  avoid  an  irre- 
vocable action,  to  expedite  notification 
procedures,  and  to  permit  certain  steps 
to  be  taken  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
involved  before  the  inexorable  machin- 
ery of  the  Soviet  Government  is  set  in 
motion. 

I  have  speculated  in  the  past  that 
Newcomb  Mott  might  be  alive  and  free 
today  if  such  a  treaty  had  been  in  force 
last  summer  when  young  Mott  was  ar- 
rested for  Illegally  crossing  the  Red 
border.  I  happen  to  believe  this  very 
strongly,  although  it  is  hardly  construc- 
tive to  be  able  to  say,  "I  told  you  so." 

What  is  constructive,  however,  and 
what  is  vitally  more  important  is  that 
we  take  steps  to  prevent  another  Mott 
tragedy.  We  must  take  the  initiative  In 
providing  safeguards  for  Americans 
traveling  not  only  in  Russia  but  any- 
where t)ehind  the  Iron  Curtain  where 
the  fingers  of  the  secret  police  can  reach 
with  impunity. 

We  who  have  been  closest  to  the  Mott 
case,  the  Massachusetts  congressional 
delegation,  have  repeatedly  called  for  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  of  the 
circumstances  of  young  Mott's  death. 
Since  this  implies  full  cooperation  of  the 
Soviets,  however,  it  is  unlikely  that  we 
will  ever  really  know  the  truth. 
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Nevertheless,  we  have  Insisted  that  the 
State  Department  exploit  every  possible 
means  to  learn  the  truth.  We  have 
called  upon  the  administration  to  act  in 
this  regard. 

The  consular  treaty  is  quite  another 
matter,  of  course,  and,  as  I  have  said.  It 
is  a  far  more  important  matter.  Here 
the  burden  of  action  Is  upon  us,  upon 
the  legislative  branch  rather  than  the 
executive.  More  specifically,  it  is  uptm 
the  Senate. 

The  proposed  Soviet-American  Con- 
sular Treaty  would  hold  the  Soviet  Union 
to  reasonable  standards  in  notifying  the 
American  Embassy  of  a  US.  citizen's 
detention.  It  would  also  permit  access 
to  him  during  the  initial  period  of  his 
detention,  rather  than  only  at  the  time 
of  his  trial  as  in  the  Mott  case. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  important 
provisions  which  would  work  to  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  all  U.S.  travelers  in 
Russia  or  elsewhere  in  the  Soviet  orbit, 
the  treaty  has  been  bottled  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It  has 
been  the  victim  of  opposition  from  those 
who  fear  what  the  Soviets  might  have  to 
gain,  rather  than  optimism  for  what  the 
United  States  might  gsdn.  It  has  been 
opposed  by  those  who  would  safeguard 
American  security  by  raising  the  Iron 
Curtain  a  little  higher  and  making  it 
more  optiQue.  It  has  been  opposed  by 
those  who  would  prefer  to  risk  further 
sacrifice  of  men  like  Newcomb  Mott  than 
to  concede  that  protection  for  Americans 
abroad  can  best  be  achieved  through  bi- 
lateral agreements.  Their  solution  is  to 
advise  Americans  to  stay  out  of  Soviet 
ootmtries. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  will  soon  see  the  error  in  their 
Judgment  and  will  take  action  on  this 
vitally  important  Instrument.  I  would 
remind  them  that  by  turning  their  bfu;ks 
on  this  treaty  they  are  serving  only  the 
forces  of  hatred,  prejudice,  and  interna- 
tional tension  and  mlsunderstahdlnjr 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  were  the 
direct  causes  of  Newcomb  Mott's  ordeal. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  contains  these  and 
other  points  which  I  feel  are  worthy  of 
attention  by  the  Congress.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  appear 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcorb: 

Bditoriai.  PmoM  Washinoton  Post 
The  erratic  performance  of  the  Soviet  CJov- 
eminent.  In  the  Mott  case  and  others,  give* 
the  State  Department  no  choice  but  to  warn 
American  tourlsta  of  the  haaards  they  may 
encounter  In  Runla.  Ordinarily  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  no  business  Intervening  In 
a  citizen's  plans  to  visit  a  country  with 
which  diplomatic  relations  are  maintained. 
It  would  be  derelict,  however,  not  to  warn 
that  tourists  who  Inadvertently  run  afoul 
of  Russian  laws  may  be  treated  with  undue 
barshneas  for  pc^tlcal  reasons. 

If  the  warning  costs  Moscow  some  Ameri- 
can tourist  dollars,  then  the  Russians  ar« 
lucky  because  they  have  It  entirely  within 
their  power  to  resume  fair  treatment  at 
tourists  aiMl  render  the  warning  obeolet*. 
.  Doubtless  this  will  be  a  matter  for  Intena* 
private  discussion  between  Intourlst.  the  offi- 
cial travel  agency,  and  the  KOB,  the  secr«C 
police.  Almost  certainly  the  Mott  case  and 
others  Uke  It  are  the  work  of  the  KOB. 

liBst  one  forget,  an  etfectlve  partial  r»- 
courae  Is  available  In  the  Soviet- American 
consular  treaty,  which  has  yet  to  be  ratlflsd. 


It  would  hold  Soviet  authorities  to  reason- 
able standards  In  notifying  the  American 
Embassy  of  an  American's  detention  and  in 
permitting  access  to  him.  It  would  thereby 
remove  much  of  the  arbltrarlnees  from  the 
Soviet  handling  of  American  prisoners  and 
much  of  the  grounds  for  apprehension  from 
Americans  contemplating  travel  in  Russia. 

The  consular  treaty  remains  lodged  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  largely 
because  Its  opponents  conjured  up  the  spec- 
ter of  a  threat  to  American  security.  The 
tragic  death  of  Newcomb  Mott.  while  a  So- 
viet prisoner,  should  make  clear  the  advan- 
tages of  protection  to  Americana  which  the 
treaty  would  provide. 


Stay  in  and  Wui 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28,  196S 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration's  firm  but 
cautious  stand  in  Vietnam  was  given 
backing  by  the  newspapermen  In 
Colorado. 

The  Denver  Post  reports: 

Ten  Colorado  newspapermen  interviewed 
by  this  pat>er  unanimously  agreed  the  United 
States  shouldn't  get  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
editors  and  publishers  declared  to  the  last 
man  that  America  was  in  the  fight  to  win, 
and  shouldn't  pull  out. 

Because  many  of  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  In  this  survey  taken  at  the 
88th  annual  convention  of  the  Colorado 
Press  Association,  I  am  making  the  arti- 
cle available  for  the  Record,  where  it  may 
be  read  in  its  entirety : 
[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  Feb.  18.  1966) 
Stat  dj  and  Wtn — Txst  EDrroiia  Agsex  ok 
Virr  lastm 

( By  Donna  Logan ) 

Ten  Colorado  newspapermen  Interviewed 
Friday  by  the  Denver  Post  unanimously 
agreed  the  United  States  shouldn't  get  out 
of  Vietnam. 

The  editors  and  publishers  declared  to  the 
last  man  that  America  was  in  the  fight  to 
win,  and  shouldn't  pull  out. 

They  were  questioned  at  the  Brown  Pal- 
ace Hotel  where  newspaper  executives  from 
throughout  the  State  are  attending  the  88th 
annual  convention  of  the  Colca'ado  Press  As- 
sociation. 

The  editors  were  asked:  "Should  the 
United  SUtes  get  out  of  Vietnam?"  Their 
answers : 

Fred  Pottorf.  editor  and  publisher.  Holly 
Chieftain,  Holly.  Oolo.:  "No.  We  ought  to 
strengthen  our  position  In  southeast  Asia  as 
well  as  strengthen  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization  (SEATO) .  We  should  stay  over 
there  and  destroy  their  supply  routes  and 
win  the  war." 

Dick  Bilker,  editor,  Jefferson  Sentinel, 
tAkewood:  "No,  I  dont  think  we  should  get 
out.  We  might  as  well  fight  there  as  some- 
place else,  even  though  Vietnam  may  not  bs 
the  easiest  place  to  defend.  We've  made  a 
commitment  there  and  we  might  as  well  keep 
It.- 

B.  W.  Cook.  Meeker  Herald.  Meeker,  Colo.: 
"I'd  say  not.  I  think  the  Government  la 
pursuing  the  oorrect  course  and  they  have 
all  the  facta  and  know  what  they're  doing. 
I  think  It's  the  right  thing." 

Dewey  Brown,  publisher,  Montezuma  Val- 


ley Journal  and  Cortez  Sentinel,  Cortess, 
Colo:  "No,  I  don't  think  so.  A  year  ago  I 
thought  the  United  States  was  playing 
footsie  in  Vietnam,  but  I  don't  think  so  now 
and  I  think  we  should  continue  our  efforts 
there.  It  Isn't  Just  a  matter  of  saving  face. 
We're  too  far  committed  to  get  out  now." 

Preston  Walker,  editor.  Grand  Junction 
Dally  Sentinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colo.:  "No, 
I  agree  with  the  President's  position  and  I 
think  If  we  get  Into  a  fight  we  ought  to  stay 
In  itr  until  we  win.  The  pacifists  and  dem- 
onstrators here  are  weakening  our  position. 
I'm  with  the  President  in  supporting  our 
policy  there." 

Pred  Betz.  Jr.,  copubllsher.  Trl-State  Dally 
News,  Lamar,  Colo.:  "No.  I  think  we  are 
committed  there.  We  should  push  for  in- 
vestigation and  discussion  of  the  war  In  the 
United  Nations — that's  the  best  answer.  But 
until  then  t  think  a  harder  effort  on  our  part 
Is  needed.  I'm  sorry  the  Issue  didn't  get 
before  the  U.N.  sooner." 

Chuck  Leckenby.  editor.  Steamboat  Springs 
Pilot,  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.:  "I  don't 
think  we  should  have  gotten  Involved  In  the 
first  place,  but  now  that  we're  there  we 
would  lose  prestige  by  getting  out.  We 
should  negotiate  for  a  cease-fire  and  try  to 
develop  the  country  econor.ilcally  because 
the  longer  there's  fighting  the  worse  it  will 
be  on  the  country." 

Chuck  Stoddard,  editor,  Craig  Empire 
Courier,  Craig,  Colo.:  "No.  We  ought  to 
work  even  harder  on  their  supply  lines  and 
blockade  the  Communists.  We  can't  win 
the  war  In  the  Jungle  without  losing  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  so  I  think  we  should 
concentrate  on  knocking  out  their  supply 
routes." 

P.  O.  (Doc)  Klrby,  editor,  .Alamosa  Valley 
Courier,  Alamosa,  Colo.:  "No.  It's  a  matter 
of  principle  and  a  matter  of.-stopplng  com- 
munism. We  would  suffer  a  loss  of  prestige 
if  we  got  out  now.  We're  pledged  to  defend 
the  people  there  and  that's  what  we  should 
do." 

Joe  Payton,  editor  and  publisher.  Wet 
Mountain  Tribune,  Westcllffe.  Colo.:  "Na 
We  shotildn't  get  out  until  we  win.  Abso- 
lutely." 


Allegiance  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOXTTR    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Af onday,  February  28. 1966 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary 22  was  Allegiance  Day  in  my  home 
State,  South  Carolina.  I  am  advised 
that  the  people  of  my  State  responded 
In  tremendous  numbers  to  the  Allegiance 
Day  celebrations  conducted  in  every 
county  seat  in  South  Carolina.  I  be- 
lieve this  date  was  chosen  appropriately, 
since  on  that  date  we  also  observe  the 
birthday  of  our  first  President,  George 
Washington. 

In  stressing  this  occasion  in  South 
Carolina  we  wish  to  publicly  proclaim 
our  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  policy  of 
the  administration  to  assist  Vietnam,  or 
any  other  Communist-threatened  na- 
tion. The  ultimate  question  to  be  re- 
solved la  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  will  deter  Communist  aggression, 
infiltration,  and  domination  of  Vietnam, 
or  possibly,  the  entire  area  of  southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  the  United  States  has 
chosen  wisely  In  Its  determinaticHi  to 
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fight  for  liberty  and  freedom  for  all  peo- 
ple rather  than  permit  Communist 
aggression  to  spread  throughout  the 
world. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  February  22,  1966. 
This  resolution  reveals  the  dedication  of 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  the  cause 
of  worldwide  freedom.  I  have  respect- 
fully requested  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record : 

CONCDBRENT    RESOLUTION     DECLARING    FEBRU- 
ARY 22,  1966,  Alleciancz  Dat 

Whereas  In  recent  months  we  have  seen 
throughout  o\ir  Nation  very  unpleasant 
sights  such  as  draft  card  burning,  peace 
marches  and  other  demonstrations  generated 
by  a  small  and  determined  minority  against 
the  position  taken  by  our  country's  leaders 
In  defending  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded;  and 

Whereas  while  we  all  recognize  the  right 
which  freedom  guarantees  each  of  us  to  dis- 
agree with  the  principles  of  ovir  Govern- 
ment, we  do  not  believe  that  public  demon- 
strations In  the  streets  against  our  policy 
in  Vietnam  while  American  lives  are  being 
lost  to  defend  our  Nation  and  to'  preserve 
freedom  throughout  the  world  should  be 
held  and  are  detested  and  unsupported  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  patriotic,  citi- 
zens; and 

Whereas  the  Greenville  Jaycees.  the  South 
Carolina  Jaycees,  and  the  Municlpsl  Asso- 
ciation of  South  Carolina  are  promoting 
February  22.  1966,  as  Allegiance  Day  and 
encouraging  the  observation  of  Allegiance 
Day  throughout  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  entire  Nation  with  brief  cere- 
monies on  February  22,  which  Is  the  birth- 
day of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  George 
Washington,  during  which  ceremonies  we 
shall  all  rededlcate  ourselves  sind  our  com- 
munities to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded  and  for  which  It  stands 
today:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  house  of  representatives 
{the  senate  concurring).  That  February  22, 
1966,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  Allegiance 
Day. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  South  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives  and  concurred  in  by  the 
senate. 

Inez  Watson, 
Clerk  o/  the  House. 


Lai  Bahador  Shattri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  a  profound  shock  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  death  at  Tashkent  of  India's 
Prime  Minister  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl. 
AH  the  world  joins  the  people  of  India 
in  mourning  the  passing  of  this  great 
statesman. 

Because  of  its  relevance,  I  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  India 
Extraordinary  on  January  14. 1966.  The 
editorial  follows: 


The  midden  demise  at  Tashkent  of  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastrl  In  the  early  hours  of  Tues- 
day, January  11, 1966,  has  plunged  the  nation 
Into  deep  distress  and  grief.  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastrl  went  to  Tashkent  In  the  cause  of 
peace  and  it  Is  a  great  tragedy  that  Just 
when  his  persistent  efforts  towards  settle- 
ment for  an  honorable  and  endiirlng  peace  In 
this  subcontinent  achieved  fruition,  fate  de- 
livered a  cruel  blow  and  removed  him  from 
our  midst. 

Born  in  1904  at  Mughalsaral  in  Uttar 
Pradesh,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  lost  his  father 
while  he  was  still  an  infant.  How  this  in- 
fant, bom  in  a  modest  environment,  rose  to 
the  highest  political  office  In  this  country, 
is  an  inspiring  saga  of  noble  endeavor,  un- 
wavering sincerity  of  purpose  and  a  high 
sense  of  patriotism  and  Integrity  in  public 
life. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  was  only  17  years  old 
when  the  call  came  from  Mahatma  Gandhi 
and  without  hesitation  he  plunged  himself 
in  the  freedom  struggle.  He  was  imprisoned. 
On  release,  he  entered  Kashl  Vldyapeeth  at 
Varanasl  and  came  under  the  Influence  of 
the  savant.  Dr.  Bhagwan  Dass.  He  took  the 
Shastrl  degree  from  the  Vldyapeeth  (Uni- 
versity) and  reentered  active  politics. 

At  the  age  of  23,  Shastrl  was  married  to 
Shrlmati  Lallta  Devi,  who  has  always  stood 
by  him  as  a  steadfast  CMnpanion,  to  the 
very  end  of  his  life  of  sacrifice  and  devotion 
to  the  nation. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  had  participated  in 
all  mass  movements  launched  during  India's 
fight  for  freedom  and  was  imprisoned  as 
many  as  seven  times.  In  1946.  he  was  elected 
to  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Legislative  Assembly 
and  was  appointed  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Chief  Minister.  Subsequently,  he  was 
appointed  Minister  for  Police  and  Transport. 
This  portfolio  he  held  for  nearly  5  years. 

In  1952,  when  the  first  general  elections 
were  held  in  India  after  attainment  of  In- 
dependence, Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  was  en- 
trusted by  the  Congress  Party  with  the  task 
of  o;5ganlzlng  the  election  campaign;  the 
great  success  which  the  party  secured  at  the 
polls  In  those  elections  was  in  no  small 
measure   due   to  his   organizing  capacity. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  became  a  member 
of  the  Rajya  Sabha  (Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment) in  the  first  session  of  Parliament.  He 
was  appointed  the  Union  Minister  for  Trans- 
port and  Railways  in  l»5a.  Four  years  later, 
he  resigned  his  ministership  because  he  felt 
he  was  constitutionally  responsible  for  a  rail- 
way accident  in  which  many  Uvea  had  been 
lost.  This  was  symbolic  of  his  stanch  faith 
in  and  sincere  endeavor  to  live  up  to  the 
highest  traditions  of  parliamentary  democ- 
racy. Expressing  his  deep  appreciation  of 
this  step  in  Parliament,  late  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  described  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  Integrity  with  devotion 
to  high  ideals. 

The  call  to  assume  responsibility  of  high 
public  office  came  to  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl 
again  in  1957  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Lok  Sabha  (Lower  House  of  Parliament)  and 
was  assigned  the  portfolio  of  Transport  and 
Communications  In  the  Union  Cabinet.  In 
March  1958,  he  became  Minister  for  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  Later,  on  the  death  of 
Goblnd  Ballabh  Pant  in  April  1961,  the  im- 
portant portfolio  of  Home  Affairs  was  en- 
trusted to  him. 

As  Minister  for  Home  Affairs,  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastrl  brought  Into  play  his  gifts  as  an 
able  administrator  and  he  handled  a  num- 
ber of  complex  and  intricate  political  and 
administrative  problems  with  sagacity  and 
skill.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  resolving 
differences  and  brought  to  bear,  on  dis- 
putes and  discords,  the  healing  tough  of  his 
great  personal  charm,  gentle  persuasion  and 
deep  understanding.  One  of  the  difficult 
problems  which  he  solved  soon  after  his  as- 
sumption of  the  office  of  Home  Minister  was 


the  language  issue  In  Assam.  Amongst  im- 
portant matters  which  received  his  special 
attention  during  his  tenure  as  Home  Minister 
was  a  promotion  of  emotional  Integration 
amongst  the  people  of  India,  a  matter  which 
always  remained  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

In  August  1963,  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  re- 
signed from  the  office  of  Home  Minister  to 
devote  himself  to  the  task  of  revltalizatlon 
of  the  Congress  Organization.  Soon  after, 
he  was  called  upcm  to  Join  the  Union  Cabinet 
as  Minister  without  portfolio.  In  that  capac- 
ity, he  lightened  the  burden  of  the  heavy 
responsibilities  of  the  late  Prime  Minister 
and  on  passing  away  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
the  mantle  of  the  great  leader  fell  on  Lai 
Bahadur  Shastrl. 

The  smoothness  with  which  the  change- 
over took  place  was  a  measure  of  the  nation's 
confidence  in  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl's  capac- 
ity to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  And 
the  nation  was  soon  to  find  that  Its  trust  in 
him  was  fully  Justified.  Onerous  responsi- 
bilities of  the  high  office  xmfolded  his  great 
qualities  of  leadership.  In  terms  of  time, 
the  tenure  of  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  was  a 
short  one. 

However,  during  the  span  of  the  19  months 
that  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl  was  Prime  Minis- 
ter, the  country  passed  through  a  period  of 
such  severe  stress  and  strain  as  would  test 
the  mettle  of  the  highest  leadership.  Dur- 
ing a  crucial  phase  of  our  history,  bristling 
with  serious  internal  as  well  as  external 
problems,  he  guided  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion with  strength,  determination,  wisdom 
and  farslghted  statesmanship.  A  man  of 
genuine  humbleness  of  spirit  and  of  unfail- 
ing courtesy,  Lai  Baha<rOr-6bastri  was  essen- 
tially a  man  of  peace.  He  spught  peace  In 
the  country,  peace  with  herv  neighbors  and 
peace  throughout  the  world.  His  concept 
of  peace,  however,  was  one  of  peace  with 
honor  and,  behind  his  modesty  and  gentle 
exterior,  lay  a  firmness  of  purpose  and  a  reso- 
lute will. 

■When,  therefore,  challenge  came  a  lew 
months  ago,  it  found  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl 
the  firm  sentinel  of  the  country's  honor, 
freedom  and  territorial  integrity.  In  this 
hour  of  crisis,  he  provided  the  nation  with 
determined  and  inspiring  leadership  under 
which  the  entire  nation  rose  as  one  man  to 
meet  effectively  the  threat  of  aggression. 
These  hostilities,  which  were  not  of  India's 
seeking,  however,  did  not  deflect  1a\  Bahadur 
Shastrt  from  his  quest  for  peace  and  good 
nelghborliness:  The  Tashkent  agreement  was 
his  finest  hour  and  a  measure  of  his  sincere 
effort  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Lai  Bahadur  Shastrt  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. Both  as  an  Individual  and  as  a  leader, 
he  endeared  himself  to  the  people.  His  life 
was  one  of  CMnplete  dedication  to  the  service 
of  the  nation.  Even  in  frail  health,  he  did 
not  permit  himself  rest  or  respite.  His  tragic 
end,  which  came  in  the  wake  of  his  vigorous 
pursuit  of  the  Tashkent  talks  in  complete 
disregard  of  mental  and  physical  strain,  was 
characteristic  of  his  devotion  to  service  of 
the  country  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

The  country  has  lost  Lai  Bahadur  Shastrl 
when  it  had  great  need  for  his  services  and 
the  people  had  discovered,  In  true  measure, 
his  great  qualities  of  character  and  leader- 
ship. It  is  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
prove  worthy  of  the  legacy  which  Lai  Baha- 
dur Shastrt  has  left  behind  and  to  strtve 
wholeheartedly  and  unitedly  for  fulflllment 
of  the  great  tasks  to  which  he  addressed  him- 
self and  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

On  the  eve  of  his  death,  he  said  to  the  De- 
fense Minister:  "We  have  now  to  fight  for 
peace  with  the  same  courage  and  determln&- 
tlon  as  we  fought  against  aggression."  The 
nation  can  never  forget  these  words  which 
sum  up  his  message  to  India  and  to  the 
world. 
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Alaska's  NatioiuJ  GaardsmcB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    M.ABK* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Bill  Pox.  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Anchorage  Times,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska,  entitled  "Pamed  Alaska 
Scouts  Protect  49th  State  Pull  Time  on 
Part-Time  Pay.'  In  the  concluding  par- 
agraph of  his  story,  Mr.  Pox  states: 

The  acouta  tire  In  a  class  of  their  own  and 
jione  oX  the  regular  guardsmen  or  senrlceiaen 
In  other  branches  of  the  Armed  Porces  wUl 
<Uq>ut«  It. 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  reads  the 
following  article  will  agree  with  his  con- 
clusion: 

Famxd  AuisxA  Scoirrs  PmoTxcr  49th  Statb 
Pull  Ttm  oir  Paxt-Tiick  Pat 

(By  Bill  Fox) 
About  1.300  of  Alaska's  proudest  National 
Guardsmen  are  currently  attending  their  an- 
nual 3-week  field   training  session  at  C«unp 
Denall  at  Port  Richardson. 

The  1st  and  ad  Scout  Battalions  of  the 
National  Quard.  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Tn<ii».Ti«  and  Eskimos  from  remote  areas  of 
the  State,  arrived  at  Port  Richardson  Sunday 
and  will  remain  there  for  IS  days  of  rigorous 
training  exercises. 

Members  of  the  scout  battalions  are  unique 
In  that  they  perform  nearly  a  full-time 
Job  on  part-time  pay.  This,  however,  Is  not 
the  only  characteristic  which  sets  this  group 
aside  from  all  othor  National  Guard  units 
across  the  lower  40  States. 

Unlike  other  States,  the  guardsmen  In 
Alaska  convene  for  their  annual  tour  of  ac- 
tive duty  In  midwinter.  The  scout  battal- 
ions are  trained  for  combat  In  arctic  and 
subarctic  temperatures  and  thus  their  train- 
ing Is  conducted  In  a  F>«rlod  which  properly 
prepares  thetn  for  emergencies  which  might 
arise  In  their  own  villages. 

The  1st  Battalion,  commanded  by  Ma].  BUI 
Caldwall,  has  haadquarters  in  Nome  and 
oorera  an  are*  stretching  from  Barter  Island 
In  tt-  4  northeast  to  Stebbtns  and  St.  Bflcbael 
along  Norton  Sound.  In  addition,  the  1st 
Battalion  maintains  outposts  on  Little  Dlo- 
mede  and  St.  Lawrence  Island. 

The  3d  Battalion  has  Its  headquarters  at 
Bethel  and  Is  commanded  by  Maj.  Joe  Pike, 
an  American  Cree  Indian.  This  battalion 
maintains  39  units  In  towns  and  villages  from 
KotUk  on  Norton  Sound  to  Dillingham  on 
the  ahores  of  Bristol  Bay.  The  2d  Battalion, 
mostly  made  up  of  Athabascan  Indians,  has 
a  unit  at  Mekoryuk  on  Nimlvak  Island,  as 
weU. 

Although  men  In  both  battalions  are  re- 
quired to  meet  in  their  own  units  Just  4g 
times  In  a  year,  many  convene  as  many  as  90 
or  more  times.  Being  a  member  of  a  scout 
battaUon  carries  as  much  statiis  as  being  a 
member  of  the  vUlage  council  in  some  Eski- 
mo oommiinlttes.  The  scouts  are  extremely 
pioud  of  their  unifcsms  and  the  money 
wteksb  they  receive  for  attending  training 
saaalons  is  an  important  factor  In  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  their  home  vtUages. 

The  scout  battalions  are  trained  to  main- 
tain a  constant  surveUiance  over  an  assigned 
geographical  are*,  its  adjacent  waters,  and 
offshore  Islands.  The  battalions  can  report 
any  Information  which  they  obtain  by  way  of 
radio  and  In  most  caass  a  native  Kiklmo 


dialect  Is  much  more  effective  for  transmit- 
ting secret  information  than  any  standard 
type  of  voice  code. 

Each  battalion  contains  slightly  over  600 
men,  but  Is  broken  down  by  units  within  a 
vUlage.  The  heaviest  concentration  of  scouts 
exist  in  Point  Barrow  where  there  are  about 
90. 

Although  many  of  the  scouts  can  under- 
stand and  speak  English,  they  are  often  re- 
luctant to  discuss  their  roles  as  scouts.  One 
platoon  sergeant  from  a  small  vUlage  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Alaska  said  meet  of  his 
winters  were  spent  hunting  and  most  of  his 
summers  devoted  to  fishing.  He  said  he 
nuLlntalned  a  dog  team  and  added  that  It 
took  about  800  pounds  of  fish  to  feed  his 
dogs  each  year. 

Most  of  the  scout  officers  have  attended 
training  school  outside  of  Alaska. 

Many  of  the  scouts  prefer  to  wear  their 
own  mukluks  while  they  are  snowshoelng, 
rather  ttian  the  regular  Army- Issued  boots. 
One  Kkimo  said  the  Army  boots  were  too 
stiff  and  made  his  feet  sc^e. 

The  enthusiasm  and  pride  of  these  scouts 
Is  so  great  that  they  carry  their  work  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  many  instances. 
Some  of  the  units  In  the  far  Northwest  have 
been  responsible  for  recovering  Soviet 
weather  balloons  which  have  enabled  U.S. 
officials  to  determine  Just  how  advanced 
the  Russians  have  become  in  their  weather- 
probing  operations. 

Other  units  tiave  made  heroic  rescues  and 
stlU  others  have  successfully  guided  un- 
familiar units  through  the  arctic  wilds  of 
northern  Alaska. 

The  cost  of  conducting  an  annual  encamp- 
ment to  bring  battalions  together  is  expen- 
sive, but  worth  while.  Operation  of  Camp 
Denall  for  the  IS-day  period  runs  In  the 
vicinity  of  $3,500.  Rations  for  the  more  than 
1.300  men  are  about  $35,000.  Transportation 
Is  $05,000  and  payrolls  amount  to  $166,000. 
In  addition.  $1,500  worth  of  petroleum,  oil 
and  lubricants  Is  consumed  and  clothing  and 
field  supplies  for  each  scout  amounts  to 
about  $350. 

Often,  the  process  of  bringing  a  scout  from 
his  home  village  to  Camp  Denall  Is  a  major 
operation  and  in  some  cases  It  Is  never  com- 
pleted. Last  year  80  men  were  left  waiUng 
in  their  villages  for  0  days  before  they  were 
finally  notified  that  the  weather  was  too 
poor  to  permit  air  flights  Into  their  territory. 
Their  active  tour  of  duty  was  canceled. 

This  year  about  40  men.  who  became  rest- 
less and  tired  of  waiting  for  a  bush  plane  to 
fly  them  out  to  one  of  the  key  pickup  ptoints, 
lx>arded  flve  snow  vehicles  and  a  dozen  dog 
teams  and  travded  into  Bethel  from  Kweth- 
luk  and  Aklachiak. 

One  colonel  suggested  ttiat  perhaps  the 
extra  enthxisiaam  displayed  by  E^sklmo  Scouts 
was  a  symbol  of  their  gratitude  for  t>elng 
given  the  opi>ortunity  to  learn  their  work 
as  guardsmen  and  to  travel  around  the  State 
and  Into  the  southern  48  States. 

In  any  case,  the  Scouts  are  truly  in  a  class 
of  their  and  none  of  the  regular  guardsmen 
or  servicemen  In  other  branches  of  the  Armed 
Porces  wlU  dispute  It. 


ToBj  Plattner  and  the  War  ia  Yietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 

or  lOMmaOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  LANOEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents Is  throwing  welcome  light  on  what 


Is  hai^>enlng  in  Vietnam  by  writing  a 
series  of  In-depth  articles  for  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology,  the  aero- 
space Journal.  He  is  C.  M.  "Tony" 
Plattner,  of  Walker,  Minn.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clemens  A.  Plattner,  the  hus- 
band and  wife  team  who  edit  and  pub- 
lish three  newspapers  In  our  State — 
the  Walker  Pilot,  the  Cass  County  In- 
dependent, and  the  Crow  Wing  County 
Review. 

Tony  flew  fighter  planes  While  a  pilot 
In  the  Marine  Corps  from  1952  to  1956 
after  graduating  as  a  mathematics  major 
from  Carleton  College  In  Northfleld, 
Minn.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Mlimesota  School  of  Journalism  after 
serving  In  the  Marines,  and  then  worked 
as  an  associate  engineer  for  the  Mar- 
quardt  Corp. 

Coinbining  his  practical  flying  experi- 
ence with  his  technical  training,  Tony 
joined  Aviation  Weefc  as  a  reporter  spe- 
cializing in  aircraft  engineering  stories. 
He  recently  went  to  Vietnam  for  2 
months  to  report  the  air  war  there  first- 
hand, flying  missions  ranging  from  B-52 
bombing  raids  to  light-plane  spotter  mis- 
sions In  a  Bird  Dog  aircraft.  His  series 
on  U.S.  air  tactics  in  Vietnam  set  a  new 
high  watermark  in  the  reporting  on  that 
confusing  war. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  an  editorial  from  the  January  3, 
Issue  of  Aviation  Week  about  how  Tony 
Is  covering  the  Vietnam  war. 
Thk  Lonc  Wax 
The  Vietnam  war  Is  now  in  anottier  pause 
tliat  hopefully  might  lead  to  meaningful 
negotiations  but  more  likely  Is  simply  a 
prelude  to  a  greater  escalation  of  that  con- 
flict. In  addition  to  Increasing  In  intensity 
and  fury  in  Vietnam,  the  next  phase  of  the 
struggle  for  a  favorable  balance  of  power  In 
Asia  Is  Ukely  to  spread  into  other  areas  of 
ttie  southeastern  peninsiUa,  such  as  Laos 
and  ThaUand. 

Main  reason  tliat  the  current  pause  is  un- 
likely to  produce  signiflc&nt  negotiations  is 
that  the  United  States  has  not  yet  changed 
the  basic  strategic  balance  in  Vietnam,  de- 
spite an  air  txxnblng  campaign  against  North 
Vietnam  and  a  majcff  Increase  in  ground  and 
air  strength  in  South  Vietnam.  Notwith- 
standing the  major  Increases  In  land.  air. 
and  sea  forces  in  southeast  Asia  during  the 
peat  6  months,  the  strategy  with  which  they 
have  been  employed  has  failed  to  achieve  the 
desired  U.S.  goals.  In  the  air.  the  limited 
and  sporadic  campaign  of  interdiction  against 
Communist  supply  lines  feeding  the  Viet- 
cong  in  South  Vietnam  lias  proved  Ineffective 
because  of  the  natvcre  of  the  terrain  Involved 
and  the  limited  scale  of  the  air  effort  em- 
ployed. On  the  ground  the  "sweep  and 
clear"  tactics  liave  produced  some  bloody 
battles,  tnit  the  Vietcong  usually  reoccupy 
the  areas  after  the  fighting  ends. 

The  Communist  forces  in  South  Vietnam 
are  now  more  numerous,  aggressive,  and 
better  supplied  than  they  were  last  spring 
before  the  U.S.  ground  force  buildup  and  air 
Interdiction  campaigns  accelerated.  It  Is 
clear  that  not  only  will  additional  military 
forces  be  required  in  southeast  Asia,  but  also 
that  a  radically  different  strategy  for  their 
use  will  b«  necessary  to  achieve  a  relatively 
awlft  and  enduring  decision. 

Ttie  soale  of  the  war  in  southeast  Asia  has 
been  eacolating  steodUy  since  President 
Jolinson'a  inaugural  1  year  ago  this  month. 
It  is  now  reaching  the  stage  where  it  wUl  re- 
quire major  changes  in  American  life  if  it 
continues  much  longer  on  a  further  escalated 
acale.  The  American  people  and  the  aero- 
space Industry  could  be  faced  with  the  pros- 
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pect  of  a  long,  bloody,  and  fruitless  war  tliat 
would  make  Korea  fade  into  a  minor  skir- 
mlBb  by  comparison. 

Against  this  background  Aviation  Week  it 
Space  Teclmology  again  brings  its  readers  a 
series  (the  third  since  1064)  of  special  re- 
ports from  the  combat  zones  of  southeast 
Asia,  written  by  a  specially  qualified  staff 
member.  The  series  that  l>eglnfi  In  this  issue 
on  page  16  is  the  result  of  3  months  of 
travel  in  southeast  Asia  by  C.  M.  "Tony" 
Plattner.  a  member  of  this  magazine's  Loe 
Angeles  bureau  who  has  an  unusual  set  of 
qualifications  for  this  task. 

"Tony"  Plattner  served  4  years"  active 
duty  as  a  Marine  Corps  fighter  pilot  flying 
JVought  P4U  Corsairs  and  Grumman  P9P-5'8 
and  Is  now  a  captain  in  the  Marine  Air  Re- 
serve flying  Douglas  A-4E  Jet  attack  aircraft. 
His  2,000  hours  of  flying  time  also  Include 
many  pilot  report  assignments  for  A.W.  &  S.T. 
in  a  wide  variety  of  aircraft.  His  latest  be- 
fore leaving  for  Vietnam  last  fall  was  a 
chock-to-chock  exercise  in  the  lefthand  seat 
of  the  Douglas  DC-9  (A.W.  &  S.T.  Nov.  1.  p. 
37).  He  was  educated  as  a  mathematician 
and  worked  as  an  engineer  in  the  aerospace 
industry  and  as  a  newspaper  reporter  before 
Joining  the  staff  of  tills  magazine  3  years 
ago. 

During  his  2  months  in  southeast  Asia  he 
covered  every  form  of  air  op«-atlons  from 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  Boeing  B-52 
strikes  based  on  Guam  to  the  Cessna  O-IE 
light  plane  spotter  missions.  He  traveled 
over  1,500  miles  In  the  combat  theater  visit- 
ing USAP,  Army,  and  Marine  air  squadrons 
and  flew  combat  mlssi(»is  as  an  observer  in 
three  types  of  McDonnell  Phantom  3  strike 
fighters,  a  BeU  UH-lD  helicopter,  a  North 
American  P-lOOP.  and  a  Grununan  OV-lA 
Mohawk  Army  reconnaissance  aircraft.  He 
also  went  on  board  Navy  carriers  operating 
off  the  Vietnam  coast  to  report  on  their 
operations. 

His  series  will  provide  A.W.  &  S.T.  readers 
the  same  type  of  accurate  detailed  technical 
information  on  the  aerospace  equipment  de- 
ployed In  southeast  Asia,  Its  operational  ef- 
fecUveness  and  Ita  future  requirements,  as 
did  the  17-part  series  written  by  National 
Editor  Cecil  Brownlow  after  a  slmUar  assign- 
ment in  Vietnam  last  spring. 

The  urgent  need  for  this  type  of  Informa- 
tion was  amply  demons'trated  by  over  8  000 
requests  for  reprints  of  the  Brownlow  Viet- 
nam series  received  from  industry  and  mili- 
tary organizations  all  over  the  world. 

Editorial  coverage  from  combat  zones  la 
both  dangerous  and  costly.  But  the  aero- 
space Industry  lias  come  to  depend  on 
AvUUon  Week  &  Space  Technology  to  pro- 
vide It  with  this  type  of  Infcwroatlon  tliat  It 
BO  vitally  needs.  We  wlU  not  shirk  thU 
responsibility  in  Vietnam  or  any  other  por- 
tion of  this  troubled  globe.— Robbt  Hotz 
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Mrs.  Robert  McNanara:  Wife  of  a  Man 
Under  fire 


EXTENSION  OF  i^EM^MlKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNP       VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  K.      RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 
Mr.     FLOOD.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

M«s.  ROBKBT  McNamaxa  :  Wnx  or  a  Mah 

Undxb  PtRX 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Ladles  of  America.     How  would  you  like 

to  pick  up  your  newspaper  each  morning 


and  read  that  your  husband  was  cold,  aloof, 
distant,  unfeeling,  and  withdrawn  •  •  • 
arrogant,  austere,  and  strict  •  •  •  prudish, 
precise,  and  straitlaced  •  •  •  stiff,  stem, 
rigid,  and  humorless  •  •  •  a  walking  en- 
cyclopedia •  •  •  a  man  whose  bloodstream 
consists  of  computers  instead  of  cells  •  •  • 
an  Inflexible  automaton,  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding in  the  face  of  error  •  •  •  the  second 
most  powerfxu  man  In  the  Nation  responsible 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  confusion  In  VS. 
foreign  policy,  the  Selective  Service  Act.  the 
black  market  in  Saigon,  and  the  fate  of  this 
country?  Also  a  lot  of  other  downright 
distortions. 

How  would  you  like  each  day  to  have  your 
husband  sniped  at  by  the  press,  the  pubUc, 
and  the  prima  donnas  of  Congress? 

How  would  you  like  to  have  him  criticized. 
Insulted,  accused,  condemned,  disparaged, 
vUifled.  and  lampooned?  Especially  when 
you  knew  from  25  years  of  marriage  with  this 
able,  brilliant,  dedicated,  versatile  man  tliat 
practically  all  the  criticism  was  Incorrect. 

This.  In  large  measure,  is  the  position 
Margaret  McNamara,  wife  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara,  baa  found  herself 
in  these  past  6  years. 

A  lovely,  gracious,  blue-eyed,  shapely 
petite  brunette  (5  feet  3.  118  pounds) ,  a  one-' 
time  California  high  school  teacher  (biology 
and  physical  education  at  Alameda  and 
Sausallto) .  intelligent,  well  read,  au  courant 
with  the  latest  events.  Margaret  McNamara 
comes  well  equipped  to  refute  the  criticism 
leveled  at  her  husband.  But  she  has  never 
succumbed  to  the  temptation. 

I    RAVK   TO   SnuKZ   BACK 

"The  only  time  I  really  get  angry."  she 
admits.  "Is  when  they  accuse  Robert  of  being 
dishonest.  He  may  conunit  an  occasional 
error  In  Judgment— which  one  of  us  does 
not?— but  dishonesty  la  so  foreign  to  his 
character  that  I  Just  have  to  strike  back 
Usually  I  write  a  nasty  letter,  get  rid  of  my 
resentment  that  way,  then  tear  the  letter  up 
When  someone  you  love  has  become  the 
national  sitting  duck."  she  explains,  "the 
constant  target  of  crltlclm.  It's  only  natural 
for  his  wife  to  become  defensive.  But  over 
the  years  I've  learned  not  to  let  it  affect  me 
too  much.  The  antidote  to  falsehood  fre- 
quently bom  of  Jealousy,  power  stmgglee 
superficial  first  impressions  but  rarely  of 
knowledge.  Is  truth.  When  you  know  what 
the  tmth  is  about  your  husband,  the  deep 
vertfled-by-Uvlng-wlth-hlm  truth,  then  when 
something  Isn't  true,  you  don't  let  it  bother 
you. 

"'I'm  sure  the  wives  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen and  other  In  Government  service— 
someone  like  the  President's  wife,  Mrs  John- 
son, who's  an  old  Washington  hand— have 
learned  the  art  of  living  with  criticism— but 
It  does  take  time,  patience,  and  frequently 
great  understanding. 

"You  see."  Jtorgaret  McNamara  adds,  the 
voice  soft,  sincere,  and  friendly  feminine 
there's  always  the  problem  of  children  Our 
three  ore  young,  sensitive,  easily  hurt,  and 
when  their  hard-working  father  gets  'blasted' 
as  they  put  It,  they  wonder  why.  It  seens 
so  unfair  to  them. 

"Take  Margy.  our  eldest.  24  (a  graduate 
student  In  anthropology  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  St.  Louis) .  Some  of  the  boys  she's 
dated  have  been  classified  lA.  and  I'm  sure 
they've  let  her  know  that  they  think  her 
dad  responsible,  which  of  course,  he's  not. 
Before  we  left  Ann  Arbor  for  Washington, 
before  Bob  accepted  President  Kennedy's 
offer  to  Join  his  Cabinet  we'd  all  read  Ken- 
nedy's book.  'Profiles  in  Courage.'  We 
learned  that  the  experiences  of  many  people 
in  Government  aren't  particularly  easy.  If 
a  man  believes  he's  right,  if  he's  running 
against  the  tide.  If  he's  breaking  down  old 
and  established  customs.  Government  service 
is  no  bed  of  roses.  And  when  someone  like 
Robert,  for  what  he  considers  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  coimtry,  cancels  contracts  and 


shuts  down  unneeded  Installations  after  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  research,  well,  the 
hue  and  cry  from  the  local  level  can  become 
a  deafening  roar. 

"But  like  us,  the  chUdren  have  learned  to 
roll  with  the  punches,  to  understand  what 
personal  participation  in  Government  entails. 
As  President  Truman  said.  'If  you  can't  stand 
the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.'  I  guess 
we've  learned  to  take  it." 

Before  Robert  Strange  McNamara  moved 
his  family  to  Washington  In  early  1061.  he 
worked  his  way  up  in  lees  than  15  years  at 
the  Ford  Motor  Co.  from  administrative 
executive  to  controller  (1049)  to  vice  presi- 
dent in  charge  of  all  cars  and  trucks  (1057) 
to  president  (1960).  In  1959  hU  salary  and 
bonuses  came  to  $410,833.  Had  he  remained 
as  president  in  1961  instead  of  resigning  to 
accept  the  Defense  position  in  Kennedy's 
Cabinet  at  •25.000  per  year,  his  annual  com- 
pensation would  have  topped  the  $500,000 
mark.  In  addition  he  would  have  been  able 
to  exercise  options  on  60.000  shares  of  Pord 
stock,  half  at  $23.71.  half  at  $33  In  a  bull 
market  which  zoomed  the  stock  to  $117  a 
share. 

When  Henry  Ford  was  asked  recently  what 
it  coet  Bob  McNamara  to  leave  Pord  for 
Washington,  he  said,  "We  figure  about  $500.- 
000  a  year  in  salary  and  supplemental  oom- 
pensatlcm  plus  about  $3Vi  mUllon  in  stock." 
When  McNamara  worked  for  Pord  he  lived 
a  peaceful  life  with  free  weekends  In  the 
college  town  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  He  at- 
tended the  First  Presbyterian  Chinch,  took 
a  leading  role  with  his  wUe  in  civic  mnter- 
prlses— they  were  among  the  first  residents 
to  sign  a  covenant  designed  to  end  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  sale  of  local  real  estate 

and  contributed  Independently  to  candidates 
of  both  political  parties.  He  rose  early 
about  6.  worked  long  and  liard,  frequently 
putting  In  12-hour  days,  but  he  went  skiing 
with  his  family  in  winter,  climbed  mountains 
with  them  In  summer.  Uved  the  good  and 
modest  life  devoid  of  status  symbols.  (The 
McNamaras  stiU  own  and  drive  a  1960  Pord, 
a  1961  Falcon,  buy  their  clothes  off  the  rack.)' 
In  a  materialistic  society  where  money  la 
equated  with  power  and  success,  it  seems  In- 
credible, but  the  truth  Is — and  this  is  funda- 
mental to  any  true  understanding  of  their 
philosophy— the  McNamaras  give  scant 
though  to  the  financial  sacrifice  or  prestige 
Involved  in  Government  service. 

"When  Sargent  Shrlver  came  out  to  see  my 
husband  in  1960,"  Mrs.  McNamara  explains, 
"and  told  lilm  that  President  Kennedy 
wanted  him  to  serve  In  hla  Cabinet  either 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  or  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Bob  was  truly  surprised.  He'd  only 
Just  been  promoted  to  president  at  Pord  the 
previous  month,  and  his  flrst  reaction  was 
to  question  his  own  quallflcatione  for  auch 
high  Government  office.  He  quickly  turned 
down  the  Treasury  Job  because  he  sold  be 
hadnt  had  enough  banking  and  fiscal  ex- 
perience. 

"Later  when  he  spoke  to  President  Ken- 
nedy directly,  he  told  him  ttiat  ills  experi- 
ence in  defense  was  very  limited.  Bob  hod 
served  as  an  officer  In  the  Air  Force  during 
World  War  n  but  that  was  a  good  15  years 
back.  He  recommended  several  other  men 
and  told  the  President  in  all  honesty  that 
he  wasn't  the  man  for  the  Job.  He  Just 
didn't  have  enough  experience. 

"The  President  said  he  wasn't  aware  tliat, 
any  training  school  existed  either  for  Presi- 
dents or  Cabinet  members.  And  I  tliink  it 
was  after  that  remark,  perhaps  a  Uttle  lat^ 
tliat  Bob  asked  President  Kennedy  If  hi 
lilmself  had  really  written  "Profiles  Iri 
Courage."  The  President  said  yes.  and  Bobl 
was  most  pleased,  but  he  kept  Insisting  that 
Kennedy  was  making  a  mistake  in  offering 
him  a  Cabinet  membership. 

"I  can  honestly  say."  Margaret  McNamara 
declares,  "that  we  never  really  thought  about 
or  discussed  the  difference  In  salary  levels 
between   Government  and  private  employ- 
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ment.  We  bad  always  tbougbt — Bob  bad  al- 
ways tbougbt — tbat  at  aomA  time  he'd  like 
to  glTe  bis  time  and  effort  to  tbe  Ooyem- 
ment  wben  asked,  never  realizing  tbat  be 
would  be  asked  as  soon  a»  be  was.  But  wben 
you're  asked,  you  dont  say  no,  not  at  least 
when  you  feel  as  strongly  as  he  does,  I  gueaa 
as  we  all  do  In  our  family,  about  making 
some  contribution  to  good  govemment." 

MII>DL,X    CLASS    AMERICANS 

Where  and  how  the  McNamaras  developed 
their  dedication  to  public  service  and  tbelr 
high  quotient  of  Idealism  Is  dlfflcult  to  deter- 
mine. Neither  cornea  from  a  family  with 
any  considerable  history  of  government  serv- 
ice. Both  spring  from  tbe  heart  of  the  white 
collar  American  middle  class. 

Margaret  BIcKlnstry  Craig  (Mis.  Mc- 
Namara's  maiden  name)  was  bom  In  the 
State  of  Washington  In  1915.  Her  family 
moved  to  California  wben  she  was  a  child, 
and  she  was  raised  In  Alameda  across  the  bay 
from  Saa  Ftandaco  where  her  dad  aoild 
Insurance. 

Robert  Strange  McNamar*  (Strange  Is  his 
mother's  family  name)  was  also  raised  wltb 
a  slater,  Peggy,  In  the  San  Prandsco  Bay 
are*.  They  were  children  of  a  wholesale  shoe 
cotnpany  executive.  The  elder  McNamara 
was  25  years  older  than  his  wife,  and  people 
wbo  knew  him  describe  tiie  gentleman  as 
"a  stiff,  dignified,  businesslike  man."  It  Is 
entirely  possible  Robert  McNamara  Inherited 
his  devotion  to  bard  work,  his  power  of  great 
concentration,  bis  proven  organizational 
genius,  and  his  reserved  manner  from  his 
father. 

swsrr  NOT  saccrasink 

Margaret  Craig  of  Alameda  High  School 
and  Robert  McNamara  of  Piedmont  High 
both  attended  the  University  of  California 
•t  Berkeley,  class  of  1937.  She  was  In  Alpha 
Pbl.  pretty,  Tlvadoxis,  bright,  natxirally  at 
eeee  with  people.  "If  you  ask  me  for  one  ad- 
jective to  describe  Margy,"  says  a  friend  of 
long  standing,  "I  would  use  the  word 
'sweet' — not  In  the  cloying,  saccharine  sense, 
but  In  the  sense  of  her  being  thoughtful  and 
unselfish,  the  very  feminine  qualities  you 
find  In  a  well-bred  young  girl.  She  Is  stlU  the 
sweetest,  most  considerate  woman  I  know." 

McNamara  was  a  Pbl  Oamma  Delta,  popu- 
lar, serious,  brilliant.  Industrious.  He  made 
Pbi  Beta  Kappa  In  bis  junior  year,  was  a  big 
ooan  on  campus.  Both  attended  many  of  tbe 
iaia«  classes,  but  they  never  dated.  In  thoae 
yean  licNamara  saw  a  great  deal  of  Annie 
Lee  wfiltmore.  an  attractive  coed  at  Stan- 
ford. 

It  was  only  after  he'd  returned  from  3 
years  art  Harvard  Business  School  and  worked 
as  an  accountant  for  Price  Waterboiise  ft  Co. 
that  he  and  Margy  be^an  dating.  Tbelr 
courtship  was  relatively  short  and  to  tbe 
point.  "We  started  going  around  together," 
Mn.  McNamara  recalls,  "In  May  1940.  About 
4  months  later  we  were  married  In  the 
Spteeopal  Church  in  Al»m^w^m  it  was  on 
August  13.  Tbat  same  day  we  held  our 
wedding  reception  on  the  docks.  Then  we 
caught  a  boat  which  took  us  through  the 
Panama  OanaJ  to  New  York.  That  boat  trip 
was  our  honeymoon." 

When  she  examines  her  marriage,  now  in 
Its  36th  year,  Margaret  McNamara  finds  It 
full,  exdtlng,  constantly  growing.  "I'm  so 
glad  I  married  Bob."  she  confessed  to  a  col- 
lage classmate  not  long  ago.  "If  I'd  mar- 
ried someone  else  I'd  probably  be  a  happy 
bay  area  housewife  today,  living  in  a  typical 
suburban  world.  But  being  tbe  kind  of  man 
be  is.  Interested  In  everything — art,  mwlc. 
literature,  science,  nature — Bob  has  made  a 
wonderful  life  for  bis  family.  He's  taught 
us  all  so  much." 

Subsequently  a  reporter  asked  Mrs.  McNa- 
mara If  uving  with  a  former  college  profes- 
sor and  coriwratlon  preatdent.  an  expert  on 
budgets,  statistical  controls,  and  quantita- 
Uve  analyses,  hadnt  glvva  her  an  Inferlortty 


complex.  "Tour  husband,"  be  declared, 
"supervises  a  budget  of  more  than  (SO  billion 
Ln  the  Defense  Department.  Who  makes  the 
budget  In  yo\ir  household?  Who  makes  tbe 
lamily  decisions?" 

Margaret  McNamara  quickly  laughed.  She 
likes  to  laugh,  likes  to  smile.  "I  don't  suf- 
fer from  any  Inferiority  complex."  she  said. 
"At  least  I  don't  think  I  do.  Family  de- 
cisions with  us  have  always  been  a  joint  ef- 
fort. Over  the  years  Tve  become  a  little  bet- 
ter organized,  but  ITe  also  learned  that  some- 
times Bob  enjoys  a  little  family  disorganiza- 
tion.   Then  he  straightens  tbings  out. 

"As  for  the  budget,  we  set  that  out  to- 
gether. Then  I  try  to  keep  it.  But  It 
doesn't  always  work.  I  have  a  sliding  rule 
I  call  accrual.  That's  my  expansion  pro- 
gram beyond  tbe  set  budget." 

Wbat  she  has  learned  most  from  her  hus- 
band, she  believes,  is  the  Important  tech- 
nique of  decisionmaking,  of  first  realizing 
wbat  Is  most  important,  then  setting  a  gocU. 
then  Implementing  the  method  of  achieving 
that  goal.  "Decisiveness,"  she  admits,  "was 
not  one  of  my  outstanding  qualities  when  I 
first  got  married.  But  I've  learned  over  the 
long  pull  to  make  decisions  after  giving 
them  the  best  possible  thought,  the  best  pos- 
sible care,  and  then  not  to  worry  about  them 
but  to  go  on  to  the  next  goal." 

If  admittedly  her  husband  has  taught 
her  much,  wbat  has  Margaret  McNamara 
contributed  to  the  marriage?  In  addition  to 
three  bright,  well-raised  children,  Margy  24. 
Kathleen  31,  a  student  at  Chatham  College 
In  Pittsburgh,  and  Craig  15.  at  St.  Pauls 
School  In  New  Hampshire — she  has  contrib- 
uted a  well-run  household,  and  atmosphere 
of  love,  loyalty,  and  Uvablllty.  an  always 
available  oompanlonshlp,  a  calm,  friendly, 
supporting  disposition,  and  what  a  doctor 
friend  aptly  tenns  "the  contagion  of  con- 
sideration." She  makes  relatively  few  de- 
mands of  her  husband. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Is  a  mankllllng  job. 
It  drove  James  Porrestal  to  suicide  years 
ago.  and  It  Is  amaslng  that  Robert  McNa- 
mara can  maintain  tbe  pace  he  does.  12-  to 
18-hour  days,  fl  days  per  week,  flights  to 
Europe.  Texas.  Vietnam,  periodic  appearances 
before  congressional  committees,  constantly 
spouting  impressive  quantities  of  knowledge, 
constantly  replenishing  the  aource  of  energy 
which  drives  him  inexhaustibly  on. 

One  reason  he's  able  to  continue  this  furi- 
ous regimen,  and  still  maintain  good  humor, 
unhanied  manner,  excellent  physical  condi- 
tion, and  admirable  emotional  balance  Is  that 
his  wife  Is  cheerfully  willing  to  go  along 
with  tbe  almost  superhuman  goals  he  sets 
for  himself. 

KBEP8  SOS  AT  KASB 

In  her  scheme  of  marriage,  she  Is  primarily 
a  wife  and  mother.  In  that  order,  "What  I 
try  to  do,"  she  says,  "Is  keep  Bob  at  ease. 
He  generally  gets  up  at  5.  and  so  do  I.  I 
make  him  his  breakfast  about  8:30,  and  he 
leaves  for  the  Pentagon  about  0:50.  This 
gives  me  a  chance  to  read  two  newspapers 
(the  Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times).  Since  the  children  have  all  gone 
off  to  school  I've  taken  on  some  local  com- 
munity action  projects  in  Washington,  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  about  home  rule. 
Citizen  participation  at  tbe  local  level  Is 
terribly  needed  in  tbe  city  of  Washington. 
I  also  spend  time  on  the  poverty  program., 
visiting  Women's  Job  Corps,  and  I'm  also 
Interested  in  the  nationwide  beautiflcation 
program.  That's  why  when  the  President's 
wife  asked  me  recently  to  represent  her  at 
the  Oovomors  conference  on  beautlflcatton 
In  California,  which  I  consider  my  home 
State.  I  couldn't  turn  her  down." 

Another  reason  the  McNamaras  accomplish 
a  great  deal  is  that  they  are  not  particularly 
social  creatures.  They  seem  too  Inner-di- 
rected for  that — she  leas  than  be — so  that 
very  rarely  do  they  ride  the  Washington,  D.C., 
eocktaU  circuit.    A  certain  amount  of  social- 


izing especially  with  other  Cabinet  members 
Is  necessary,  but  their  Idea  of  an  evening 
well  spent  Is  to  retire  after  dinner  and  read 
In  bed.  A  few  weeks  ago  tbe  following  read- 
ing matter  lay  beside  tbelr  bed:  "Report  to 
Greco"  by  Nikos  Kazantzakls,  tbe  Kennedy 
books  by  Schleslnger  and  Sorensen,  "History 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada"  by  Francis  P'arquhar 
(the  McNamaras  and  their  children  have 
climbed  the  Sierras  for  years) ,  Issues  of  the 
New  Yorker  magazine  containing  the  seriali- 
zation of  Truman  Capote's  "In  Cold  Blood." 

Except  for  an  occasional  high-level  meet- 
ing and  weekend  interruptions  Secretary 
McNamara  does  no  work  at  home.  "He 
leaves  everything  packaged  right  on  his  ofBce 
desk,"  Mrs.  McNamara  reveals.  "He  doesn't 
want  to  rehash  or  re-do  it  or  go  through  It 
all  again.  Home  to  him  Is  a  place  where 
he  can  relax  and  recharge  his  batteries.  And 
I  try  to  keep  It  that  way.  We  have  a  cook 
and  a  wmnan  who  comes  In  to  clean  a  few 
days  per  week.  And  that's  about  all.  Bob 
returns  home  from  work  anywhere  from  7 
p.m.  to  9,  earlier  on  Saturdays,  and  I  always 
wait  to  eat  with  him.  He's  a  man  wbo  enjo3rs 
overworking  himself,  and  I  don't  mind  the 
long  houn  he  puts  In.  It's  just  that  the 
pressures  keep  mounting.  That's  what 
brings  on  fatigue,  and  that's  what  worries 
me." 

By  nature,  however,  Margy  McNamara  is 
no  worrywart.  She  Is  one  of  those  delight- 
fully optimistic  women  who  soar  through 
life  giving  strength  by  giving  love  and  un- 
derstanding. Of  the  oftrepeated  charge 
leveled  against  her  husband  that  he  Is  "a 
buman  I.B.M.  machine."  she  says:  "Ask  the 
people  who've  met  and  talked  with  him. 
Theyll  tell  you  lie's  got  a  marvelous  sense 
of  humor.  It's  true  that  he  suffers  fools 
badly  especially  If  they  Impede  his  work, 
but  he's  a  friendly,  polite,  decent  human  be- 
ing, a  marvelous  father  who  smiles  with  and 
at  his  children,  who  helps  them  with  their 
homework,  especially  math — really  he's  a 
good  man. 

"I  think  this  image  of  his  being  distant 
and  Interested  only  in  computerized  judg- 
ments springs  from  many  factors.  To  be- 
gin with  he's  easy  to  caricature  especially 
by  cartoonists.  He  wean  glasses.  He's  tall. 
He  parts  bis  hair  neatly  and  cleanly  a  little 
to  the  left  of  center:  There  is  very  little 
that's  humorous  about  the  problems  he  faces 
or  the  decisions  he  must  make.  They  dont 
lend  themselves  to  the  emotional  approach 
but  their  effect  on  people  is  very  emotional 
and  very  serious.  So  those  who  don't  know 
him  regard  him  as  forbidding.  But  ask  the 
people  wlK>*Te  hiked  and  sklled  with  him. 
He's  a  man  wbo  tn^of*  much  more  than 
work." 

In  discussing  bis  life  with  the  man  she 
calls  "Kip,"  Margaret  McNamara  makes  her 
marriage  sound  like  a  carefree,  memorable 
plcnk:  from  Its  very  Inception.  She  glosses 
over  the  early  years  of  World  War  II  when 
her  busbcuid,  rejected  for  service  by  tbe  Navy 
because  of  his  eyes,  went  to  England,  was 
there  commlMloned  a  captain  In  tbe  Air 
Force.  She  says  relatively  little  of  her  duty 
tour  as  a  OI  bride,  of  moving  13  times  with 
an  infant  during  the  course  of  the  war,  of 
living  In  a  basement  in  Salina.  Kans.,  of  con- 
tracting infantile  paralysis  along  with  her 
husband  and  of  being  hospitalized  for  9 
months.  She  says  nothing  about  the  months 
tit  waiting  when  McNamara  was  shipped 
overseas  to  Calcutta  and  she  found  herself 
traveling  from  Boston  to  Alameda  to  Kansas 
City  to  Washington. 

LVCIUXB  THAN   MOST 

"Compared  to  most  young  brides  with  hus- 
bands In  the  service."  she  declares,  "I  was 
lucky." 

Rep>orters  who've  covered  McNamara  since 
he  arrived  In  Washington  more  than  5  years 
ago.  say  beis  much  more  diplomatic  now  in 
handling  people,  pMtloularly  Vam  I.Q.  Con- 
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gressmen,  than  he's  ever  been  before.  He's 
always  made  It  a  point  to  send  boxes  of 
Christmas  chocolates  to  the  White  House 
telephone  operators,  whom  he  admires  very 
much.  But  this  past  Christmas  he  delivered 
the  gifts  personally.  In  1964  when  be  vaca- 
tioned in  Zermatt,  Switzerland,  with  bis 
fanvlly.  the  Swiss  townspeople  found  him  so 
friendly  and  likable  that  on  the  day  of  his 
departure  the  local  band  turned  out  to  play 
him  farewell  at  the  railway  station. 

Some  frtneds  attribute  McNamara's  Im- 
provement In  tactical  human  relations  to 
his  wife.  "I  don't  know  for  sure."  one  col- 
league confided,  "but  I  think  It's  safe  to  aay 
tbat  he  has  Intellectualized  her,  and  she  has 
tenderized  him." 


Same  War,  New  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ol-'  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  WU- 
llam  Crook.  Regional  EMrector  of  the 
OCQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  an 
eight-State  area  with  headquarters  in 
Austin,  Tex.,  last  month  made  a  speech 
to  the  Texas  Press  Association  which,  In 
my  opinion,  was  a  most  challenging 
analysis  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

Dr.  Crook  pulled  no  punches  In  pre- 
senting the  problem  which  faces  the  Na- 
tion and  makes  an  appeal  to  the  press 
and  to  the  public  to  understand  that  the 
best  way  to  protect  our  free  enterprise 
system  is  to  wage  a  war  on  poverty. 

This  speech  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
audience  and  those  who  read  about  it 
that  Dr.  Crook  has  been  asked  for  hun- 
dreds of  copies.  I  am  hopeful  that 
every  Member  of  this  House  can  read 
this  speech,  which  Is  as  follows: 
Samk  Wab,  New  Front 
(Address  by  WllUam  H.  Crook  to  Texas  Press 

Association,  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Janiiary 

29,   1966) 

Nothing  so  tempts  s  man  to  phonlness  as 
an  appointment  with  the  press.  The  mere 
announcement  by  my  secretary  that  a  re- 
porter is  on  the  line  or  waiting  In  the  recep- 
tion room,  brings  on  a  crisis  In  my  self- 
confidence — Is  my  deodorant  really  "as  good 
as  a  shower  every  hour"?  I  ask  myself. 

Taken  singly,  paired  with  a  photographer, 
or  in  numbers,  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  press  are  a  thoroughly  intimidating,  if 
not  downright  mean,  afisortment.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  stouthearted  few  who  develop 
an  admirable  immunity  to  you,  but  in  speak- 
ing for  myself — for  a  guy  with  a  slight 
chicken  quality — I  can  tell  you  that  my  first 
Inclination  in  any  given  confrontation  with 
the  press  Is  to  sell  out — lock,  stock,  and  char- 
acter. And  why  not?  Who  else  has  your 
power? 

Who  eles,  at  whim,  can  turn  a  ballpoint 
pen  Into  a  stiletto— or,  at  whim.  Into  a  wand 
for  a  tfidas  to\ich?  You  interrogate — with 
poker  faces — and  I  respond.  With  mounting 
terror,  my  eyes  are  fixed  upon  your  pen.  I 
speak  passionately  of  cause  and  motivation; 
brilliantly  of  plan  and  method;  dlsanningly 
of  self  and  sacrifice;  and  at  last  your  pen 
writes. 

My  destiny  Is  In  tbe  word  you  write.  From 
where  I  sit  across  the  desk.  It  looks  like  fink — 
or  acbnook.  And  I  know  you're  on  to  me. 
In  fact,  I've  come  to  count  on  It — to  count 


on  your  cynicism  as  the  one  constant  In  your 
character. 

And  not  only  to  count  on  It,  to  depend  on 
It,  and  to  commend  it.  Only  a  cynical  press 
Is  a  healthy  press.  In  a  time  when  a  mAn 
can  order  up  an  Image  like  a  suit  of  clothes, 
author  a  book  someone  else  has  written,  or 
champion  a  cause  he's  never  believed  In,  It's 
necessary  for  the  security  and  safety  of  the 
country  that  the  Inscrutable  and  esoteric 
order  of  free  journalism  keep  the  tongue  in 
cheek  as  Its  sign  and  symbol. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  I  have  come  to 
anticipate  your  cynicism  and  to  count  on 
It — even  to  take  comfort  In  it,  and,  as  tonight, 
to  use  the  knowledge  of  It  as  a  discipline  to 
help  me  be  as  little  phony  as  possible  in  ad- 
dressing you  on  a  subject  that  I  believe  In 
and  want  you  to  believe  In  too.  Which 
brings  us  to  the  other  side  of  the  coin — sin- 
cerity, the  only  defense  against  too  much 
cynicism.  But  sincerity  Is  not  something 
one  has  or  has  not;  It  Is  rather  a  quality  of 
trueness  one  strives  for,  and  never  with  more 
success  than  In  a  confrontation  with  con- 
flicting doubt,  skepticism  or  open  hostility. 
It  Is  In  this  spirit  of  candid  confrontation 
that  I  Interrogate  the  interrogators  tonight 
and  ask  you,  the  press  of  Texas,  a  question. 
A  question  which  cannot  be.  nor  should  be, 
either  in  the  name  of  courtesy  or  honesty, 
softened  by  a  syllable.  The  question  is  this: 
Why  are  you  so  hostile  to  the  war  on  poverty? 
Why  should  this  moet  civilized  of  all  under- 
takings meet  with  such  Inexplicable  re- 
sponses— such  contempt  and  ridicule?  Am 
I  unfair?  Is  there  no  substance  in  the 
charge  that  if  a  dozen  boys  at  a  Job  Corps 
camp  get  Into  a  fight,  the  headlines  make  it 
a  riot  or  a  race  war?  But  if  45  boys  from  a 
Job  Corps  camp  spend  a  cold  and  tired  night 
looking  for  a  lost  child  in  tbe  hlU  countrv 
of  San  Marcos,  we  at  the  OEO  have  to  ' 
this  news  upon  you? 

It  is  true  that  the  public  buy 
and  It's  also  true  that  more 
of  the  public  believes  that  t 
because  they  are  shiftless,  » 
are  content  In   their  poverty, 
true  that  85   percent  of  Americ 
that  the  war  on  poverty  will  be  i. 
give  me  credit,  gentlemen,  for  not  bei.^.mg 
your    propaganda    that    circulation    Is    your 
sole  or  even  your  main  motivation  In  print- 
ing papers — a  pretense  and  a  fabrication  that 
I  suspect  you  enjoy  and  hide  behind.     No, 
I  think  there  are  some  facts  to  face  head  on! 
One  is  that  there  is  something  about  this 
poverty  bit  that  Irritates  aU  of  us. 

There  Is  also  an  Irrational  delight  in  read- 
ing and.  I  suppose,  reporting  the  goofs  and 
setbacks  of  the  effort.  Commentators  are 
hard  pressed  to  conceal  their  pleasure  in 
predicting  scandals  and  "giant  boondoggles." 
There  Is  gleeful  anticipation  on  the  part  of 
many  as  they  contemplate  the  failure  and 
defeat  of  Sargent  Shrlver  and  his  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity.  The  question  I  ask 
then,  Is  why?  Wby  does  this  war  evoke  such 
a  peculiar  response?  Would  a  war  against 
any  other  enemy  have  the  same  effect?  To 
reduce  auto  casualties?  To  halt  heart 
attacks? 

I  do  not  know  the  answer,  but  I  have  a 
suspicion  or  two. 

Could  it  be  that  this  war,  having  to  do 
with  poverty,  produces  an  emotional  reaction 
In  us  all  that  reflects  our  personal  and  na- 
tional attitude  toward  the  state  of  poverty 
Itself — the  condition  of  poverty?  Is  It  poo- 
slble  tbat  the  American  people  suffer  from  a 
"poverty  anxiety"  without  knowing  It?  Cer- 
tilnly  the  antipathy  toward  the  war  on  pov- 
erty Is  not  due  to  a  stinginess  in  the  nature 
of  Americans. 

Repeatedly  through  national  welfare  pro- 
grams. International  plans  and  acts  of  mercy 
and  restoration,  this  country  has  demon- 
strated the  mxist  munlflcent  spirit  In  the 
chronicle  of  man.  To  be  sure,  some  of  otir 
citizens   are   Indifferent,   some  are   callous. 


There  are  some  whose  Interests  are  vested 
In  tbe  poverty  cycle;  there  are  some  who 
profit  from  the  misery  and  Ignorance  and  fear 
of  the  destitute — but  the  great  majority  of 
Americans,  I  am  convinced,  would  be  happy 
to  see  poverty  eradicated.  What  then  Is  their 
problem?  Wby  the  hoetlllty  and  opposition? 
Perhaps  a  hint  of  the  cause  can  be  foirnd 
In  a  letter  I  received  recently  suggesting  that 
my  office  take  a  more  positive  approach  to 
the  public;  that  we  stop  talking  so  much 
about  poverty  and  talk  more  about  oppor- 
tunity because,  the  writer  said,  people  are 
disturbed  by  all  this  talk  of  poverty.  Exactly. 
We  are  disturbed  by  it.  It  vaguely  dis- 
turbs us.  It  threatens  us.  Poverty,  with  its 
bitter  connotations  and  anxieties.  Is  a  pain- 
ful part  of  the  national  memory.  Moet  of 
us  came  frwn  poverty,  and  some  of  us  quite 
recently.    We  have  our  roots  in  poverty. 

As  immigrants,  we  left  the  poverty  of  the 
old  country  for  the  poverty  of  the  colonies, 
the  poverty  of  the  frontier,  the  poverty  of  the 
farms  and  cities  and  city  slum.  Then, 
cruelly.  Just  as  we  were  sloughing  off  our 
poverty  and  beginning  to  experience  pros- 
perity, the  depression  made  us  poor  again. 
We've  had  our  share  of  poverty  and  Its  been 
enough.  We  can't  be  blamed  for  not  want- 
ing our  noses  rubbed  in  it.  For  not  wanting 
to  hear  that  there  are  35  mUllon  pec^le  who 
are  still  locked  In  desperate  straits.  We 
can't  be  blamed  for  developing  attitudes 
which  help  us  escape  from  both  the  reaUty 
and  the  causes  of  poverty.  "The  poor  are 
dumb;  the  poor  are  Inferior;  the  poor  enjoy 
their  poverty;  the  poor  are  dangerous;  the 
poor  cannot  be  helped." 

We  can't  be  blamed  for  the  engineering  and 
architectural  conspiracy  tliat  has  hidden  the 
pr^       r<Mn  us  under  freeways,  In  slums,  on 
7    roads   and    behind    housing   units. 
t'  be  blamed  for  turning  poverty  over 
oclal  workers  and  welfare  agencies, 
"isome  stench  and  sound  and  sight 
•  Is  a  nostalgia  we  can't  do  without. 
ie  blamed.    Or  can  we? 
tlonal  state  of  malaise  Is  bearable 
IS  we  can  ease  our  conscience   by 
..fledge  that  part  of  our  tax  dollar 
6^^v-  «o  welfare.    We  can  master  our  guilt  as 
long  as  we  give  to  tbe  United  Fund  or  de- 
liver  a  grocery   basket   at   Christmas.     But 
when  an  all-out  attack  Is  mounted  and  a 
proud  and  proeperous  nation  Is  traumatized 
by  the  pulling  back  of  an  ugly  scab  to  re- 
veal  an    even    uglier   sc»-e— wben    in   short 
tbe  anatomy  of  our  NaUon  Is  not  as  free 
from  disease  and  blemish  as  we  have  been 
taught,  and  In  turn  taught  our  children  to 
believe— then  It  Is  predictable  and  not  sur- 
prising If  our  reactions  are  extreme. 

We  are  Jtist  learning  to  relax  and  enjoy 
our  new  prosperity— and  suddenly  comes  the 
President  with  bis  concern  and  his  legislative 
programs.  And  now  comes  the  Congress  with 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  its  "It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate 
the  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
plenty."  And  here  comes  Shrlver  and  his 
poverty  bores  and  their  flgiires  and  facte  and 
pictures  and  stories  and  plans  and  causes 
Headstart,  Upward  Bound,  Job  Corps,  Com- 
munity Action,  VISTA;  all  designed  to  re- 
mind the  Nation  that  its  incomparable  suc- 
cess Is  not  without  failure  and  that  the  one 
luxury  tbat  a  proeperous  people  dare  not 
Indulge  Is  the  luxiiry  of  an  Insensitive  con- 
science. 

Misunderstanding,  guilt,  fear,  suspicion, 
resentment,  insecurity — these,  and  not  the 
press — these,  and  certainly  not  the  American 
citizen,  are  the  real  obstacles  to  a  successful 
conducting  and  winning  of  the  struggle  for 
equal  economic  opportunity.  And  these 
traits  and  attitudes,  unworthy  of  a  great 
people  and  of  the  news  profession,  are  I  fear, 
the  emotional  and  mental  blocks  that  really 
threaten  this  moet  civilized  of  all  civilized 
undertakings.  These  are  the  root  causes  of 
the  oppoeltlon,  the  only  ex;planatlon  of  a 
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hortUlty  Incongnious  &nd  c<»trary  to  th« 
American  nature.  I  believe  tbat  a  poverty 
anxiety  does  exist  In  the  Nation. 

But  what  U  It  tbat  I  am  asking  you  to 
conxmlt  yourselves  to?  And  what  assurance 
can  I  give  you  that  the  poverty  battle  la  » 
sound,  practical,  and  hard-headed  strategy? 
Aasiirance  enough.  This  program  Is  as  sound 
M  the  premise  it  Is  built  on,  and  that  prem- 
ise Is  not  less  than  the  American  free  enter- 
prise system.  II  the  system  ol  free  enterprise 
has  lifted  170  million  people  out  of  poverty. 
it  follows  that  this  Is  the  best  pHssslble 
method  of  lifting  up  the  other  35  million. 
And  while  little  has  been  made  of  It.  this  Is 
precisely  the  thesis  on  which  the  Office  of 
Economic    Opportunity   proceeds. 

The  whole  poverty  effort  Is  sensitively 
geared  to  the  economy — the  stronger  and 
healthier  that  economy  becomes,  the  greater 
tha  poMlblllty  for  a  successful  conclusion  of 
the  war  on  poverty.  Frankly,  if  that  econ- 
omy should  fatter  or  suffer  a  setback,  quick 
revisions  would  have  to  be  made  in  our 
present  prograift.  Not  only  the  program 
Itself,  but  the  methodology  of  the  program 
as  well,  constitute  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

OEO  Is  not  attempting  to  manipulate  that 
system.  To  the  contrary.  OEO  Is  rather 
directing  Its  attention  to  those  people  who 
have  fallen  out  of  that  system  or  who  have 
never  been  a  part  of  It.  There  are  35  mil- 
lion of  them.  Half  of  these  are  children 
and  minors.  They  nMut  be  reached  early 
In  life  and  educated  and  prepared  to  enter 
the  mainstream  of  productive  living.  For 
these  children  we  have  planned  Headstart, 
day  care  nurseries,  clinics,  food  programs. 
A  significant  number  of  them  are  teenage 
boys  and  girls.  For  them  we  have  Job 
Corps,  WoiK  Experience,  Neighborhood 
Toutb  Corps,  work-study  programs,  and  Up- 
ward Bound.  The  largest  part  of  the  OEO 
dollar  Is  concentrated  on  the  50  percent 
who  are  children  or  teenagers.  This  Is  long- 
range  planning  tor  sure,  but  in  my  opinion 
It  Is  sensible  planning.  So  obvious  Is  the 
need  for  breaking  the  jwverty  cycle  at  this 
point  that  I  believe  that  If  anyone  were 
entrueted,  be  he  liberal  or  conservative,  with 
the  designing  of  a  program  to  combat 
poverty  In  America,  he  would  come  forward 
with  the  priority  that  the  program  begin 
with  the  youth  of  the  land.  But  there  are 
programs  for  adults  too. 

All  of  the  central  policies  of  OEO  are 
grounded  In  reason  and  practicality.  One 
of  the  most  conunon  criticisms  that  we 
receive  concerns  the  participation  of  the 
poor  on  community  action  boards.  What 
better  way  to  learn  the  needs  of  the  poor 
than  to  ask  the  poor  themselves? 

What  better  way  to  motivate  the  poor  than 
to  give  them  the  Incentives  of  participation 
and  leadership?  For  the  man  who  says.  "If 
the  poor  had  anything  to  offer,  they  wouldn't 
be  poor."  I  reply  with  an  invitation  for  that 
man  to  sit  In  on  board  meetings  where  the 
poor  are  beginning  to  find  their  voices — 
beginning  to  tell  us  how  they  too  have  re- 
sented handouts  and  paternalism.  How  they 
have  been  gutted  with  the  shame  of  depend- 
ence upon  welfare  checks.  How  they  have 
waited  long  for  a  time  when  eomeone  would 
listen  to  them  and  give  thena  a  chance  to 
recapture  their  dignity  and  declare  their 
desires — to  stand  erect,  carry  their  own  load, 
provide  for  their  families  and  become.  In 
President  Johnson's  word,  "Taxpayers  In- 
stead of  taxeaters." 

What  do  the  poor  want?  They  want 
what  everybody  else  wants.  The  same  kind 
of  security,  and  the  same  kind  of  challenge. 
They  want  the  same  number  of  ohlldren 
that  the  middle  class  man  wants  or  the 
upper  class  man.  They  want  the  aam* 
chance  to  learn  and  the  same  chance  to 
express  their  talents  and  their  creativity. 
In  short,  the  poor  want  opportunity,  eoo- 
nomlo  and  every  ether  kind  oi  opportunity. 


And  It  Is  the  determination  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  and  of  the  OBO  to 
give  them  a  toehold  on  that  opportunity. 

What  we  are  attempting  Is  both  reasonable 
and  right — It  Is  a  thoroughly  civilized  thing. 
but  more  than  that,  the  poverty  war  repre- 
sents one  of  the  great  moral  breakthroughs 
in  the  contemporary  world.  At  last,  after 
too  many  wars,  we  are  t>egtnnlng  to  recognize 
our  real  enemy.  When  the  President  declined 
to  sacrifice  the  war  on  poverty  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  he  was  revealing  a  wisdom  which 
I  hope  will  soon  become  obvious  to  every 
schoolchlld.  He  was  saying.  "It's  all  the 
same  war.   waged  on  two  different  fronts." 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  to  elim- 
inate poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty  Is  as 
civilized  as  it  Is  unprecedented.  It  consti- 
tutes the  discovery  and  development  of  a 
whole  new  dimension  in  man's  historic  strug- 
gle for  purpose  and  dignity.  It  la  a  new 
front  in  the  old  war — the  only  front  and  the 
only  kind  of  combat  that  makes  sense  In  to- 
day's world.  Only  as  this  war  on  this  front 
Is  escalated,  will  tragic  wars  on  other  fronts 
subside.  Only  as  this  long  war  Is  pursued 
with  determination  and  success,  will  Anierica 
fulfill  the  promise  of  her  beglnnln,TS  and 
secure  the  right  to  opportunity  for  .M  her 
people. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  press.  In  this 
as  in  any  war,  you  can  play  a  strategli  if  not 
determinative  role.  No  one  wants  you  to 
silence  your  guns.  Your  reporting,  your 
criticism,  can  be  helpful.  But  please,  gen- 
tlemen,   elevate   your   artillery. 

The  enemy  Is  out  there.  Zero  In  on  pov- 
erty. And  If.  by  zeroing  in  on  the  target 
you  should  define  that  target  to  the  public, 
you  will  have  performed  a  service  that  you 
and  only  you  can  perform.  Zero  in  on  pov- 
erty. Prove,  to  yoxirselves  first  if  necessary, 
and  then  to  your  readers,  that  the  enemy 
does  exist,  that  poverty  Is  as  cruel  and  as 
ugly  and  as  menacing  as  has  been  reported — 
but  that  It  can  be  conquered.  And  If  In  so 
proving  you  help  us  as  a  people  to  face  up  to 
ourselves,  our  fears  and  suspicions  and  guilt, 
you  will  have  contributed  not  only  to  the 
passing  of  a  horror  and  the  Lnaugiiratlon  of 
a  better  day,  you  will  have  assisted  a  nation 
toward  maturity  and  health. 


Statement  by  Jad^e  J.  Earl  Major 
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Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  1966.  edition  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  there  aiH>eared 
an  article  on  mandatory  retirement  of 
Federal  judges  written  by  J.  Earl  Major, 
senior  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Seventh  Circuit. 

Due  to  increasing  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  believe  Judge  Major's  article  would 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 

His  statement  follows: 

In  the  mld-I940's  I  attended  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  late  Chief  Judge  Evan  A. 
Evann,  of  the  Seventh  Circuit,  and  I  was 
appalled  at  the  decrepit  condition  of  some 
of  its  niembers,  lovable  old  men  as  they  were, 
with  diatlngtUshed  records  on  the  bench.  At 
that  time  a  judge  became  chief  Judge  and  a 
member  of  the  judicial  conference  solely 
through  seniority.  What  I  learned  on  that 
oooaslon  made  me  reeolve  to  retire  at  the  first 
opportunity.    This  resolution  wae  strengtti- 


ened  and  oonflrmed  by  my  asaodatlon  wlCh 
and  observation  of  the  judiciary  In  the  yean 
that  foUowed. 

In  196i  I  voluntarily  relinquished  chleT 
judgeship  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  and.  oa 
March  33,  1056.  at  the  age  of  60  and  while 
In  good  health,  I  voluntarily  retired.  It  la 
Interesting  to  note  that  Congress  finally  took 
cognizance  of  the  unwholesome  situation  re- 
sulting from  the  age  factor  as  It  pertains  to 
chief  Judges  and  provided,  effective  August  6, 
1958,  that  no  Judge  should  be  or  become  a 
chief  Judge  alter  attaining  the  age  of  70. 

After  more  than  30  years  on  the  Federal 
bench,  almost  the  last  10  years  In  retirement. 
I  suggest,  as  I  did  on  numerous  occasions 
during  my  active  service,  that  retirement  be 
made  mandatory  at  age  70  (66  would  be 
better) .  This  discussion  has  to  do  with  only 
the  Inferior  Federal  courts,  as  a  different  con- 
stitutional question  may  arise  insofar  as  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Is  concerned. 

I  realize  from  experience  that  advocacy  ot 
compulsory  retirement  Is  not  the  high  road 
to  popularity.  Too  often  some  aging  brother 
imagtnee  that  he  Is  the  target,  which  Is  a 
false  notion  because  my  propoeal  relates  not 
only  to  those  now  eligible  to  retire  but  to 
aU  others  who.  If  they  live  long  enough,  are 
certain  to  become  eligible. 

Article  m.  section  1,  of  the  United  Statee 
Constitution  provides: 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  Inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferior 
oourte.  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shaU  ,at  stated  Umee,  receive 
for  their  services,  a  comp>ensatlon,  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  creature  of 
the  Constitution  and  all  other  Federal  courts, 
designated  as  "Inferior  courts,"  are  ordained 
and  established  by  Congress.  The  sole  con- 
stitutional protection  afforded  Federal  Judges 
la  that  they  "shaU  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior"  and  that  they  shall  receive 
for  their  services  "a  compensation,  which 
shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  contai- 
uancc  In  office." 

TlUe  28,  United  States  Code,  section  371  (b) 
provides:  "Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  may  retain  his  office  but  retire  from 
regular  active  service  after  attaining  the  age 
of  70  years  and  after  serving  at  least  10  years 
continuously  or  otherwise,  or  after  attaining 
the  age  of  65  years  and  after  serving  at  least 
16  years  continuously  or  otherwise.  He  shall, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  salary  of  the  (JlBlce.  The 
President  shall  appoint,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  successor  toi 
a  justice  or  Judge  who  retires." 

In  Booth  V.  United  States.  291  VS.  339,  360 
(1934) ,  the  Supreme  Court  in  discussing  this 
provision  states: 

"By  retiring  pursuant  to  the  statute  a 
judge  does  not  relinquish  his  office.  The  lan- 
guage Is  that  he  may  retire  from  regular  ac- 
tive service.  The  purpose  Is,  however,  that  he 
shall  continue,  so  far  as  his  age  and  his 
health  permit,  to  perform  judicial  service, 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  retired 
judges  have.  In  fact,  discbirged  a  large  meas- 
ure of  the  duties  which  would  be  Incumbent 
on  them.  If  still  in  regular  active  service.  He 
does  not  surrender  his  commission,  but  con- 
tinues to  act  under  It.  He  loses  his  seniority 
in  office,  but  that  fact,  in  Itself,  attests  that 
he  remains  in  office." 

So  far  as  I  am  aware.  Congress  has  made 
this  generous  proposal  to  no  other  class  of 
officeholders.  To  be  a  retired  Judge  and  re- 
main a  Judge,  without  severance  of  the  em- 
ployment relationship  and  with  the  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  no  diminution  In  com- 
pensation, Is  a  status  unknown  to  others. 
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The  fact  Is  that,  in  ordinary  parlance  or  by 
any  dictionary  definition,  the  word  "retired" 
as  used  with  respect  to  a  Federal  Judge  Is  a 
m      misnomer. 

After  retirement  he  acqtiires.  while  retain- 
ing his  office,  the  rare  privilege  of  working 
or  not  as  he  chooses.  This  must  be  the 
nearest  approach  to  Utopia  yet  devised.  Con- 
trast his  situation  with  that  of  millions  of 
employees.  In  Government  service  as  well  as 
In  private  employment,  compelled  to  retire 
generally  at  65,  to  sever  all  relationship  with 
their  Jobs  and  to  spend  their  remaioing  days 
with  retirement  benefits  they  helped  create 
and  that  usually  are  no  more  than  a  fraction 
of  the  compensation  they  received  while 
employed. 

I  have  never  heard  a  valid  reason  why  a 
judge  should  not  voluntarily  retire  when 
eligible,  but  many  excuses  are  offered,  usually 
based  on  self-interest,  with  little  regard  for 
the  courts'  welfare.  In  my  younger  and 
bolder  days,  I  often  asked  a  judge,  "Why 
don't  you  retire?"  One  Judge,  more  than  80 
years  old,  stated  that  he  was  holding  on  In 
order  to  protect  his  longtime  law  clerk,  who 
at  60  was  too  old  to  get  another  Job;  another 
stated  that  he  would  not  retire  because  he 
enjoyed  the  prestige  of  being  a  judge;  one 
told  me  It  was  rumored  that  so-and-so  would 
be  appointed  to  his  place  and  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  permit  that;  and  another  refused  to 
retire  because  his  wife's  position  In  society 
would  be  Jeopardized. 

Some  stay  because  of  the  unfounded  tear 
that  good  men  wUl  not  be  found  to  take 
their  places,  and  others  refuse  to  retire  untU 
their  own  political  party  comes  to  power. 
The  excuse  perhafw  most  often  heard  and  the 
most  feeble  Is,  "I  don't  know  what  I  would 
do  if  I  retired."  A  better  excuse  would  be, 
"I  am  afraid  to  retire  lest  I  be  railed  upon  to 
do  too  much  work."  I  can  tesufy  that  a  re- 
tired judge  who  Is  willing  must  early  learn 
to  say  "no"  to  some  of  the  many  requests 
he  will  receive.  Otherwise,  he  will  have  no 
leisure  time. 

No  doubt  the  main  congressional  purpose 
in  enacting  the  liberal  retirement  provision 
was  to  induce  Judges  to  retire  voluntarily, 
but  the  record  shows  that  they  seldom  do. 
I  know  that  the  decision  Is  a  tough  one  to 
make,  and  It  U  ironical  that  the  judge,  with 
his  self-interest.  Is  the  only  person  who  can 
make  It.  It  Is  perhaps  the  only  decision 
made  during  his  judicial  career  In  which  he 
Is  an  interested  party. 

When  Mr.  Justice  Stanley  Reed  retired 
from  the  Supreme  Coxui;,  he  was  asked  why. 
He  was  quoted  as  stating,  with  much  com- 
monsense,  "I  am  retiring  simply  because  I 
am  72  years  old."  I  have  often  been  asked 
why  I  retired.  In  the  first  place.  I  realized 
that  I  had  reached  or  was  closely  approach- 
ing the  time  when  I  could  not  carry  my  for- 
mer load.  Moreover,  I  had  long  advocated 
compulsory  retirement  and  considered  that 
I  was  morally  obUgated  to  do  voluntarily 
what  I  thought  all  judges  should  be  required 
by  law  to  do.  I  had  a  strong  feeling  that 
after  20  years  it  was  lor  the  good  of  the  court 
that  I  step  aside  and  make  room  for  » 
younger  person. 

Subsequent  events  confirm  the  soundness 
of  that  decision.  I  have  the  great  satlsfac- 
Uon  ol  knowing  that  my  successor,  John  S. 
Hastings,  has  done  a  lar  greater  amount  of 
work  than  I  could  have  done  had  I  remained 
an  active  member. 

There  U  a  marked  contrast  between  the 
duties  of  a  judge  In  acUve  and  in  retired 
status.  The  former  U  ever  imder  pressure; 
the  latter  may  work  at  his  pleasure.  Many 
of  my  assignments  have  been  to  Florida  and 
other  southern  points,  and  I  admit  it  Is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  most  of  them  have 
been  during  the  winter  months.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  chief  Judge  and  other 
members  of  my  own  court,  I  occasionally  sit 
with  them.    When  I  do.  I  am  assigned  3  or  4 
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cases  in  which  to  write  opinions — sometimes 
an  easy  case,  but  not  often.  With  the  briefs 
and  records  I  return  to  the  country,  where 
the  environment  Is  more  suitable  to  my  way 
of  life,  with  the  comforting  thought  that  I 
am  not  crowded  for  time. 

I  have  read  the  complete  record  In  more 
cases  since  I  retired  than  ever  before.  After 
familiarizing  myself  with  the  briefs  and  the 
record,  If  I  am  in  doubt,  as  I  usually  am,  I  re- 
pair to  the  garden  for  about  2  hours  with  hoe 
in  hand.  Here  I  commune  with  nature,  cut 
a  few  weeds,  consider  the  Issues  and  resolve 
the  doubt.  I  suppose  that  an  opinion  result- 
ing from  this  process  might  be  characterized 
as  of  the  garden  variety.  Even  so,  worse 
things  could  be  said.  Moreover,  this  process 
need  not  be  employed  by  all  retired  judges, 
as  each  is  free  to  proceed  according  to  his 
own  bent. 

A  report  filed  June  1,  1965,  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
entitled  "A  study  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Sys- 
tem," is  pertinent.  Near  the  conclusion  Is  a 
paragraph  headed  "Retirement  Status  of 
U.S.  District  and  Circuit  Judges."  The  re- 
port states:  "When  the  need  for  additional 
Judges  is  considered,  attention  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  nimiber  of  district  and  circuit 
judges  eligible  for  retirement  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1964."  Alter  pointing  out  that  as  of 
the  date  mentioned  there  were  60  judges 
eligible  to  retire,  the  report  concludes:  "In 
other  words,  it  Is  possible  that  60  new  dis- 
trict and  circuit  judges  could  be  added  to 
the  Federal  judiciary  Immediately  without 
the  necessity  of  additional  legislation."  Thus, 
the  committee  recognizes  the  problem  but 
suggests  no  remedy.  Compulsory  retirement 
Is  the  only  solution. 

It  has  been  argued  that  compulsory  retire- 
ment would  deprive  the  cotuis  of  the  services 
of  experienced  judges.  Those  who  so  argue 
are  prone  to  call  the  roll  of  names  of  a  score 
of  men  who  have  rendered  distinguished 
service  to  their  country,  some  long  alter  they 
reached  70.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  these  men  are  rare  exceptions  to 
the  universal  rule  that  men  at  that  age  have 
reached  the  point  (or  soon  will)  when  they 
are  on  the  downgrade.  The  complete  answer 
to  this  argument  Is  that  a  judge,  11  willing, 
can  render  the  same  service  alter  retirement 
as  he  did  while  active. 

It  has  been  asserted,  without  any  logical 
basis,  that  compulsory  retirement  woiUd  be 
unconstitutional  because  a  judge  loses  his 
right  to  seniority  and  the  authority  to  per- 
form judicial  duties  In  his  own  district  ex- 
cept on  assignment  by  the  chlel  judge.  Both 
these  provisions  are  enactments  of  Congress, 
the  creator  of  the  Inferior  courts,  whicii  pos- 
sesses a  broad  power  over  their  operation 
and  activities.  Neither  provUlon  Impinges 
upon  their  constitutional  rights  relative  to 
tenure  and  salary;  in  fact,  such  rights  are 
expressly  safeguarded  in  the  reUrement  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  doubtful  11  section  294(d)  is  appli- 
cable to  retired  judges.  It  has  been  held  that 
a  retired  judge  needs  no  assignment  to  sit 
on  his  own  court.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  extend  the  discussion  on  this  point 
because,  assuming  that  an  assignment  is  re- 
qiUred,  as  in  my  opinion  it  should  be,  no 
constitutional  question  1b  involved;  It  Is 
no  more  than  a  limitation  that  Congress  Is 
empowered  to  impose. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  (my  ninth  In 
retirement)  I  wrote  14  c^tnlons  (13  lor  my 
own  court  and  1  for  the  ninth  circuit). 
II  the  60  judges  eligible  to  retire  had  done 
so.  It  is  reasonable  to  Eissume  that  they 
would  have  rendered  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  service,  or  the  equivalent  of  840 
opinions.  In  1  year.  Even  more  important, 
as  my  own  experience  shows,  younger  men  ap- 
pointed as  their  successors  on  the  average 
would  render  a  greaUy  increased  amount  ol 
service. 


In  my  judgment,  compulsory  retirement 
would  sharply  Increase  the  manpower  of  the 
Federal  courts  without  legal  harm  to  judges 
now  eligible  to  retire  or  to  those  who  will 
become  eligible,  thereby  diminishing,  if  not 
obviating,  the  need  for  additional  judgeships. 


McCeorge  Bandjr:  The  End  of  an  Era 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Feb.  27,  1966  J 
McGeorge  Bdndt  :  Thb  End  of  an  Era 
(By  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr.) 
It  Is,  as  they  say,  the  end  of  an  era.  Tomor- 
row when  Mac  Bundy  leavs,  the  last  of  the 
Ketmedy  W.jlte  House  will  have  gone.     We 
were,  tor  better  or  worse,  a  distlncUve  group. 
Kennedy  always  wanted  to  bring  together  the 
world  of  power  and  the  world  ol  Ideas,  and  he 
turned  more  systematically  than  any  other 
President  to  the  universities.     Bimdy  suited 
his  thecMy  and  his  needs  perlectly. 

The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arte  and  sci- 
ences at  Harvard  combined  the  wide-ranging 
and  Imaginative  mind  of  a  professional  In- 
tellectual with  the  Instinct  for  hard  judg- 
ment of  an  administrator  who  had  become  a 
top  lion  in  the  academic  jungle.  I  think,  too, 
it  amused  the  President  to  enlist  a  man  who 
was  not  only  a  Boston  Brahmin  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  StImson-Lovett-McCloy  mob 
in  New  York,  for  which  Democratic  Presi- 
dents have  always  had  an  amiable  weakness. 
Bundy.  at  once  so  spirited  and  so  realistic, 
fitted  superbly  Into  Kennedy's  mode  of  oper- 
ation. He  knew  everybody,  feared  nobody, 
respected  the  President's  power  of  decision, 
stated  each  side  of  an  argument  better  than 
the  protagonists  and  was  always  cool,  swift, 
lucid,  precise,  and  funny.  He  had,  too,  the 
Indestructible  personal  vitality  Kennedy  en- 
joyed so  much.  Nothing  seems  to  tire  him. 
It  tised  to  madden  Mike  Forrestal  and  me, 
hardly  able  after  a  late  night  to  drag  our- 
selves to  his  niornlng  staff  meetings,  to  watch 
Bundy,  who  had  been  working  or  relaxing  as 
long  as  we  had  and,  In  addition,  had  played 
an  hour  of  tennis  before  breakfast,  boimce 
into  the  room,  pink-faced  and  merry,  emit- 
ting a  rapid  fire  of  bulletins.  Instructions 
questions,  and  jokes. 

Not  everyone  liked  Bundy.  He  was  very 
charming  and  very  tough.  People  resented 
his  air  of  confidence  and  ImpregnabUlty  and 
thought  him  cold  and  ambitious.  Though 
warm  and  thoughtful  in  private  relations 
he  could  be  Ice  in  official  contacts,  and  his 
wit  sometimes  declined  Into  sarcasm  In 
dealings  with  the  press  and  the  public.  Like 
his  mentors  In  the  New  York  establishment, 
he  united  his  commitment  to  public  serv- 
ice with  an  evident  appetite  for  power. 

But  these  traits,  real  or  fancied,  hardly 
decreased  his  effectiveness.  He  sened  two 
Presidents  brilliantly  and  faithfully,  giving 
them  the  assistance  they  needed  to  reUin 
their  personal  control  over  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy  In  the  age  when  policy  out  of 
contrtrf  could  mean  the  end  of  the  world.  He 
brought  them  a  wider  range  ol  alternatives 
than  the  traditional  departmente  were  ready 
to  propoee.  a  trenchant  and  lertUe  intelli- 
gence and  a  deep  sense  ol  responsibUity  to 
history.    He  was  a  great  pubUc  servant. 
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Trend  Dkhirbt  Friends  Putor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or  DmiANA   ^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  bom 
and  raised  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  generally  called  Quakers,  and  of 
this  I  am  very  proud.  In  recent  months 
I  have  become  quite  concerned  over  some 
rather  controversial  statements  and 
proposals  by  members  of  that  church, 
and  organizations  within  the  church. 
Some  few  of  these  members  who  are 
especially  vocal  brag  of  being  Marxists 
and  make  proposals  that  at  least  border 
on  treason. 

Quakers,  Uke  all  denominations,  have 
room  In  their  ranks  for  dissent  and 
differing  opinions.  In  fact,  there  Is  no 
religious  group  that  gives  more  en- 
couragement to  a  member  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  his  Individual  conscience  than 
do  Qiiakers.  The  Friends  Church  Is  in 
no  sense  a  monolithic  structure  and  no 
one  member,  no  matter  how  vocal,  nor 
no  one  Quaker  organization,  no  matter 
how  well-known,  can  possibly  speak  for 
J   all  of  us. 

Rev.  Frank  Surber.  pastor  of  the  Amo, 
Ind.  Evangelical  Friends  Church,  has 
made  that  very  clear  in  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  which 
appeared  in  that  paper  on  February  21. 
1966.  I  wish  to  commend  him  for  his 
letter,  I  do  not  question  those  whose 
conscience  causes  them  to  pursue  other 
ooiu-ses,  but  I  am  sxire  his  sentiments 
are  much  closer  to  those  held  by  the 
great  majority  of  American  Quakers 
today  than  those  held  by  some  who  have 
used  the  media  of  the  press,  radio,  tele- 
vision and  other  public  fonmis,  as  well 
as  dnnonstrations,  to  make  their  views 
known  to  the  world: 

TKXMD  DjBTCtiBa  Fkixnds   Pastob 

To  the  Bditob  or  thk  News: 

Due  to  the  recent  proclamation  from  seg- 
ments ot  the  Society  or  Prlenda  (Quaker) 
Organization,  as  mentioned  In  Ross  Her- 
maiui's  column.  "U.S.  Porelgn  Aid  to  Red 
China,"  on  January  11.  we,  the  people  ot  the 
Amo  Meeting  of  PrleDds.  wish  to  state  and 
clarify  that  all  members  of  Friends  churches 
do  not  agree  with  the  present  trend  of  our 
fellow  church  members.     We  believe: 

Each  Individual  must  fCllow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience  Ln  the  matter  of  bear- 
ing arms.  Should  a  person  feel  be  could  not 
kill  the  enemy,  he  could  protect  bis  right  to 
the  freedom  of  worship  by  aiding  the 
wounded  or  by  serving  In  one  of  the  m&ny 
other  Jobs  necessary  to  assist  the  fighting 
nren.  We  oppose  draft  card  burners  who 
show  their  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  rights 
which  were  purchased  by  the  lives  of  their 
dedicated  forefathers. 

We  also  believe  and  feel  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  the  United  States  has  at  no 
time  fired  upon  another  country  unless  the 
free  world  first  has  been  fired  upon. 

We  believe  not  necessarily  the  views  of  the 
President,  but  that  he  has  been  elected  by 
the  people  and  while  he  holds  this  position 
should  expect  the  support  of  the  people. 
We.  the  Amo  Brangellcal  Friends  Church, 
plead  with  fellow  Chrtstlsna  to  support  In 
prayer  and  In  work  the  fulfillment  of  free 
democracy  supporting  whoever  the  people's 


choice  might  be.  and  if  In  disagreement  do 
something  about  It  on  election  day.  Do  not 
be  like  the  henpecked  husband,  keeping 
your  mouth  shut  when  you  should  speak 
and  speaking  when  you  should  keep  your 
mouth  shut. 

We  oppose  the  peace  marches  and  other 
demonstrations  which  are  mainly  Inspired 
and  provoked  Into  being  by  Conununlst  lead- 
ers who  step  out  of  view  once  the  riot  has 
been  Incited.  (Reference:  Readers  Digest, 
January  1966,  "Behind  Those  Campus  Dem- 
onstrations,"  by  Eugene  H.  Methvin.) 

We  are  aware  that  Communists  are  Infil- 
trating influential  organizations  and  that 
religious  groups  are  vulnerable  to  those 
pleading  for  peace.  We  are  disturbed  with 
the  views  of  a  few  segments  of  our  organiza- 
tion and  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  sup- 
porter of  such  actions.  After  discussing 
these  Issues  with  members  of  a  large  number 
of  other  churches,  we  find  them  also  sympa- 
thetic to  this  letter. 

Peaceful  coexistence  Is  Impossible  with 
peoples  who  know  no  peace  In  their  hearts. 
If  you  attempt  to  feed  a  rattlesnake,  you 
surely  expect  to  get  bitten. 

We  wish  to  warn  fellow  Christians  that 
communism  can  and  Is  being  mistaken  as 
Christlanlsm.  Through  Innocence  you  may 
find  yourself  supporting  and  aiding  the  Com- 
munists by  literally  tearing  away  the  patri- 
otic fibers  of  this  Nation.  Are  you  doing  as 
much  for  your  Nation  as  you  are  doing  for 
other  nations?  No  one  under  constant 
criticism  can  be  successful,  not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  , 

"Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's":  Matthew  22:  21. 

FKANK  StTKBCK, 

Pastor,  Amo  Evangelical  Friends  Church. 
Amo. 


February  28,  1966 

Patriotism  Foond  in  History 


Albert  Thomas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
ing of  Albert  Thomas  leaves  a  void  In 
this  House  that  can  hardly  be  filled.  He 
served  for  30  years,  and  his  presence  here 
cast  a  long  shadow  over  this  Chamber, 
He  was  honored  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

To  me  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  a  personal 
friend.  Indeed  few  men  who  have  served 
In  this  body  could  count  quite  as  many 
friends  among  colleagues  as  was  true 
with  Albert.  His  friendly,  pleassmt, 
and  positive  attitude  served  to  command 
a  following  and  wield  an  Influence  on  the 
Issues  of  the  day. 

Albert  was  a  very  knowledgeable  man. 
He  was  an  expert  in  many  fields.  He  did 
his  homework  well,  and  good  reason  to 
armed  with  facts  and  good  reason  to 
support  his  position.  His  colleagues 
learned  they  could  depend  upon  his  Judg- 
ment and  upon  his  recitation  of  facts 
which  related  to  an  Issue. 

It  was  upon  this  record  of  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  sincerety  that  Albert  built 
an  enviable  reputation  in  this  bpdy.  He 
became  widely  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  powerful  legislators 
who  has  served  here  in  many  years. 

To  the  family  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  their  bereavement. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.Ln«ois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Southwest  Messenger  Press,  an  inde- 
pendent newspaper  chain  serving  south- 
west suburban  Cook  County,  In  Its  Febru- 
ary 24  Issue  Inspired  its  readers  with  a 
very  timely  and  effective  patriotic  mes- 
sage which  I  place  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Patriotism  Pottno  in  History  ^.; 

For  a  definition  of  the  word  patriotism  one 
should  not  go  to  a  dictionary,  but  rather  to 
an  American  history  book.  From  the  shores 
of  Tripoli  to  the  sands  of  Iwo  Jima,  from 
George  Washington  to  General  MacArthur 
the  pages  are  brimming  ^/Ith  deeds  of  pa- 
triotism. 

The  fathers  of  our  country  were  restless. 
They  had  the  blood  of  freedom  flowing 
through  their  veins.  They  became  the  bank- 
ers, the  merchants,  shipbuilders,  farmers, 
and  blacksmiths.  Inspired  by  Washington's 
courage,  they  forged  on,  Respite  the  nevM- 
endlng  hardships,  to  ultimate  victory.  A  vic- 
tory that  win  not  easily  be  forgotten.  Truly 
this  must  have  been  patriotism. 

What  was  In  Americans  that  made  them 
continually  stand  up  for  their  country  dur- 
ing wars  and  conflicts?  Patriotism.  What 
preserved  our  country  during  two  world 
wars?  Patriotism.  Why  is  our  country  an 
oasis  of  freedom?  Patriotism.  What  wUl 
keep  our  country  together?  Patriotism. 
This  is  the  challenge  as  President  Kennedy 
put  It,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." 

We  should  make  a  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
our  country  by  leading  lives  of  sincere  dedi- 
cation to  country  and  active  service  of  others. 
Each  of  ufl  has  a  clear  call  to  patriotism. 
For  some  of  us  It  simply  may  be  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  tomorrow's  competitive  and 
complicated  world.  For  If  our  country 
wishes  to  succeed  the  leaders,  scientists,  pro- 
fessors, etc.,  must  keep  on  coming. 

To  do  this  we  all  must  learn  to  know  and 
love  our  country.  To  know  it  we  must  be- 
come a  part  of  it.  This  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  for  us  to  go  out  and  run  for  office. 
But  we  should  form  our  own  opinions  on 
public  Issues  and  participate  In  civic  affairs. 
For  Instance  we  could  become  a  pert  of  the 
many  civic  clubs  and  youth  programs  in  our 
Nation.  We  should  read  the  papers  and  learn 
all  we  can  about  our  community.  Nation, 
and  important  Issues.  We  should  also  gain 
a  knowledge  of  our  country's  history  for  the 
past  shapes  the  future. 

To  prove  our  love  for  It  we  must  be  self- 
sacrlflclng  and  ready  to  help  her  In  time  of 
need.  We  will  never  be  too  young  to  help 
our  country.  Youth  Is  not  made  for  pleasure 
but  for  heroism. 

Too  often  we  think  of  our  work  as  above 
us  or  below  us.  We  fall  Into  the  class  of 
do  nothings.  How  many  of  us  are  doing 
something  about  the  slums  In  our  city,  or 
dropouts  in  schools? 

We  have  been  granted  many  freedoms,  but 
If  we  wish  to  keep  them  cherished  In  our 
hearts  and  those  ot  future  Americans,  we 
must  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  our 
Government. 

Let  America's  finest  hour  be  when  her 
problems  won't  be  problems  because  of  her 
countrymen's  effort  for  a  better  world.^ 


Febniary  28,  1966 
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A  New  Bid  To  Sink  the  Drag  Pirates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent column  written  for  the  Chicago 
Dally  News  by  Mr.  John  M.  Johnston 
places  Into  perspective  the  problem  of  the 
U.S.  Government  purchasing  products 
from  foreign  firms  which  have  pirated 
U.S.  patents  or  production  techniques. 

Mr.  Joiinston's  column  follows: 

( Prom  the  Chicago  (Dl.)  Dally  News] 

A  New  Bro  To  Sink  the  Drug  Pirates 

(By  John  M.  Johnston) 

Back  in  1960,  when  the  late  Senator  E^tes 
Kefauver  was  trying  to  get  the  drug  Industry 
to  hold  still  while  he  fitted  it  for  a  pillory,  he 
sternly  forbade  any  nasty  cracks  about  Ital- 
ian pharmaceutical  manufacturers  at  the 
hearings.  Lyman  Duncan,  general  manager 
of  American  Cyanamide's  Lederle  Labora- 
tories, had  referred  to  some  Italian  competi- 
tors as  "a  nest  of  pirates." 

Any  such  conclusions  would  have  run 
counter  to  Senator  Kefauver's  thesis,  which 
was  that  unjustified  prices  by  American  drug- 
makers  were  robbing  the  people,  whose  friend 
and  protector  he  was  and  hoped  ever  to 
remain. 

Tlie  Senator's  position  Is  still  shared  in 
other  Government  circles,  which  consider 
foreign  drugs  a  bargain.  Senator  Harrison  A. 
Williams,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  is  trying 
to  block  such  purchases  by  a  law  that  would 
prohibit  the  Government  from  buying  drugs 
made  in  violation  of  patents. 

The  total  of  such  Government  purchases 
has  been  placed  at  upwards  of  $27  million, 
although  as  far  back  as  1962,  Dr.  Edward 
Annis,  president  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  was  complaining  of  Defense  De- 
partment purchases  of  tetracycline  In  Italy 
after  It  was  known  that  the  cultures  from 
which  this  antibiotic  was  made  were  stolen 
m  the  United  States. 

Well,  time  and  events  gfrlnd  on.  and  a 
few  days  ago  a  U.S.  court  In  New  York  handed 
out  prison  sentences  to  six  men  Involved 
in  the  multimillion-dollar  conspiracy  by 
which  trusted  employees  of  Lederle  sold 
manufacturing  secrets  and  "wonder  drug" 
cultures  to  Italian  firms. 

Lederle  asserted  that  it  spent  more  than 
$30  million  in  the  development  of  tetra- 
cycline and  other  antibiotics.  It  cost  addi- 
tional millions  to  design  and  perfect  the  pro- 
duction facilities.  It  Is  not  astonishing  that 
a  manufacturer  who  could  buy  all  this  know- 
how  from  thieves  for  $100,000  could  and  did 
undersell  American  manufacturers  and  earn 
the  praise  of  Senator  Kefauver. 

The  Defense  Department  Is  free  of  blame 
for  its  purchases  of  foreign  drugs.  It  Is 
bound  by  a  1958  ruling  of  the  Comptroller 
General  that  drugs  for  the  military  and 
veterans  hospitals  must  be  bought  few  the 
lowest  possible  price,  patent  pirating  being 
none  of  Its  business. 

The  "wonder  drugs"  Involved  were  Aureo- 
mycln,  Achr6mycln,  and  Declomycln — all  of 
the  tetracycline  family — and  Arlstoccwt,  a 
steroid  used  to  treat  arthrltU.  The  tetra- 
cyclines are  vised  against  bacterial  diseases — 
pneumonia,  typhus,  meningitis,  gonorrhea, 
and  are  said  to  be  the  most  widely  prescribed 
drugs  In  the  world. 

The  present  Congrest  will  see  another  at- 
tempt to  pass  Senator  Williams'  bill  to  for- 
bid Government  purchase  of  products  made 
from   pirated    U.S.    patents   or    production 


techniqxies.  Representative  R.  L.  Rottde- 
BUSH,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  points  out  that 
such  thefts  have  caused  losses  In  the  tens  of 
millions  to  U.S.  pharmaceutical  companies. 
In  addition  to  lost  wages  and  lost  taxes  to 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 

Efforts  have  been  made,  particularly  since 
formation  of  the  Common  Market,  to  per- 
suade the  Italians  to  Join  In  the  patent  pro- 
tection generally  afforded  for  such  discov- 
eries. Self-Interest  has  kept  them  tHoot. 
although  some  Italian  concerns,  having  some 
developments  of  their  own,  have  Indicated 
that  they  might  like  protection. 

Until  there  is  International  respect  for 
such  property  rights,  it  Is  clear  that  UJ3. 
self-interest  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  Har- 
rlEon-Roudebush  bill. 


Investment   in 


Federal    Reclamation 
Soand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  cites  the 
progress  of  Federal  reclamation  projects 
in  the  Western  States  and  rightf  uUy^calls 
them  sound  investments. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  nearly 
90  percent  of  the  total  Federal  invest- 
ment in  reclamation  projects  in  17  West- 
ern States  will  eventually  be  returned  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  from  revenues 
received  for  electric  power  and  water. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
Feb.  21,  1966] 

Investment  in  Federal  Reclamation 
Is  Sound 

The  significant  role  large  multlpxirpose 
Federal  water  projects  have  played  In  build- 
ing the  West  was  illustrated  by  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
StewMt  L.  Udall.  He  pointed  out  the  con- 
tracts under  which  water  and  power  users 
repay  the  Government  for  their  share  of 
construction  costs  have  passed  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion mark. 

The  good  faith  of  the  beneficiaries  of  these 
projects  has  been  demonstrated  clearly  be- 
cause the  delinquency  rate  under  the  con- 
tracts is  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  The 
contracts  are  with  water  user  districts.  In- 
dividual farmers,  cities  and  Industries  and 
they  number  more  than  2,000. 

The  range  from  the  largest  single  water 
contract  with  the  Westlands  Water  District 
In  California — ^where  the  $157  million  cost 
of  building  an  entire  Irrigation  system  will 
be  repaid — to  a  small  farmer  In  Oregon  who 
is  paying  off  $428  as  his  share  of  the  building 
of  the  Klamath  project. 

Federal  Investment  In  reclamation  proj- 
ects in  17  Western  States  has  reached  $5.1 
billion.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  total  even- 
tually will  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treas-. 
lu-y  from  revenues  received  for  electric  power 
and  water.  The  facilities  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  will  be  repaid  In  full  with 
Interest. 

Electric  power,  mostly  distributed  by  pub- 
lic power  systems,  has  been  a  paying  part- 
ner of  Irrigation  during  the  60-year  hlstc»7 
of  the  Federal  reclamation  program.  Alex 
Radin  of  the  American  Public  Power  Asso- 
ciation In  a  recent  speech  in  Kansas  City, 


Mo.,  reminded  listeners  that  Federal  reclama- 
tion Investment  represents  a  two-way  street 
with  benefits  traveling  both  ways. 

Another  observer.  Reclamation  Commis- 
sioner Floyd  E.  Dominy,  commenting  on  the 
fact  that  90  cents  out  of  every  dollar  in- 
vested is  returned,  had  thU  to  say:  "No  other 
resource  development  agency  can  show  such 
a  cash-on-the-barrelhead  return." 

These  facts  must  be  kept  In  mind  as  debate 
continues  over  proposals  to  build  more  Fed- 
eral water  projects.  The  economic  well-being 
which  westerners  enjoy  can  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  existence  of  the  great  water 
and  power  developments  pioneered  by  the 
Federal  Reclamation  Bureau. 

As  the  West  continues  to  expand,  future 
projects  wUl  play  an  equally  Important  part 
In  maintaining  a  vigorous  and  stable  eco- 
nomic growth. 


Tax  Scheme  To  Milk  the  Large  Oltie* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28. 1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents,  the  Honorable  Richard 
O.  Creedon,  member  of  the  Indiana 
House  of  Representatives,  has  taken  ex- 
ception to  a  recent  tax  distribution  plan 
for  education. 

Mr.  Creedon,  in  a  letter  to  me,  notes 
quite  properly  that  the  plan  is  a  scheme 
to  milk  the  large  cities. 

Because  of  the  light  which  Mr.  Cree- 
don's  letter  sheds  on  the  real  effect  of 
this  tax  distribution  plan,  I  insert  It  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 
Hon.  Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Representative,  11th  District,  Indiana, 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  the  29th  of  January  I  asked 
you  for  a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  January  24,  1966,  containing  the  tax  dis- 
tribution plan  for  education  as  proposed  by 
Representative  Hall,  Republican,  of  Missouri. 

My  comment  at  that  time  Is  on  the  bottom 
of  the  photocopy  of  the  article  that  I  sent 
to  you  where  I  said  I  was  sure  that  this  was 
a  scheme  to  milk  the  large  cities.     It  is. 

His  whole  plan  Is  set  out  on  page  853  of  the 
January  24,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  I  decided  to  do  some  arithmetic. 

In  the  first  year  table,  page  853,  column  1, 
the  State  figures  are  divided  by  12.07  to  arrive 
at  the  number  of  students. 

On  page  866  chart  No.  2  shows  gross  per- 
sonal Income  and  estimated  expendltureB  for 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
as  well  as  per  capita  personal  Income  for  the 
particular  States. 

Using  the  table  for  the  first  year  on  page 
853,  I  compared  Indiana  and  Mississippi  and 
arrived  at  the  number  of  students  for  the 
respective  States.  My  arithmetic  is  that 
Indiana  has  1.9  times  as  many  students  or 
190  percent  the  number  of  students  that 
Mississippi  has. 

Mississippi  (chart  2)  spends  6.34  percent 
of  personal  Income  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  as  prepared  to  Indiana 
figure  of  4.87,  which  means  that  Indiana  on 
ft  percentage  of  Income  basis  spends  8.S 
percent  less. 

However,  our  per  capita  Income  is  1.8  times 
as  much  as  the  per  capita  Income  of 
MisslEslppi. 

On  a  dollar  basis,  Indiana  spends  $540.40 
per  student  as  compared   to   $383.70   or  40 
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percent  more  per  student  tban  does 
ICaslBslppl. 

IX  you  go  back  to  the  5-year  charts  and 
take  the  total  received  per  State  per  student 
(or  each  of  the  5  years.  Indiana  under  this 
plan  would  receive  t365.65,  per  student 
whereas  Mississippi  would  receive  •383.65. 

On  a  dollar  basis  Mississippi  receives  918 
per  student  more  or  Indiana  receives  918 
leas  when  we  spend  $166.70  more  or  40  per- 
cent more  than  Mississippi  and  we  receive 
percentagewise  4   percent    less   on   a   dollar 


This  sounds  Uke  a  scheme  to  milk  the  large 
cities.    I  think  I'm  right. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RICHABO    O     CRCCDON. 

state  Representative.  Marion  County. 


AcKretsion  I*  Hanoi's  Goal 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
most incredible  that  after  25  years  of 
watching  Communist  strategy,  that  any- 
one can  say  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  only  seeking  independence  from 
Vietnam  and  that  we  are  frustrating 
that  goal.  Is  there  auiyone  who  seriously 
doubts  what  would  happen  if  we  allowed 
the  Vletcong  and  their  Hanoi  masters  to 
take  over  South  Vietnam?  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  would  Immediately  find 
themselves  in  the  same  nationwide  pris- 
on camp  presently  holding  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  China. 

The  following  article  by  Seymour 
Preidln  fnMn  the  Pebriiary  19.  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
tells  the  story  of  Hanoi's  aggression 
againat  the  south: 

AcGKKssiON,   Not   Ikdcptnocnce,   Is   Hanoi's 
Goal 

(By  Seymour  Preidln) 

Saigon. — Only  a  frayed  street  sign  welcooi- 
Ing  Vice  President  Humphret  hangs  limply  as 
a  reminder  of  the  boisterous  Jet-borne  caxa- 
TBS  that  whizzed  around  southeast  Asia  to 
proclaim  the  American  Intention  to  hang  on 
In  Vietnam.  But  a  new  sense  of  urgency  has 
been  gathered  from  the  vapor  trails. 

A  teat  of  American  stamina  and  North 
Vietnamese  intentions  opens  a  fresh  phase  in 
this  ferocious  war.  It  Involves  a  presidential 
behest  to  get  results  fast  and  the  Commu- 
nist expansionist  appetite. 

It  seems  more  tangibly  apparent  now  that 
the  regime  at  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  embarked  on 
a  vastly  ambitious  project.  The  Northern 
regime  sees  all  southeast  Asia  as  Its  own  re*l 
estate  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

This  can  be  Implemented  only  by  armed 
force  and  by  withdrawal  of  a  confused  and 
uneasy  United  States.  The  Initiative  comes 
from  the  north  without  any  meaningful 
pushes  by  Red  China. 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to  many  to  learn 
that  wlspybearded.  benevolent-looking  Ho  Is 
by  no  means  senile.  He  Is  the  take- charge 
commander  at  a  policy  long  ago  examined 
for  loopholes,  plugged  and  now  betng  exe- 
cuted. 

His  political  and  military  entourage  may 
differ  occasionally  on  tactics.  But  there  Is 
unanimity  on  the  strategic  goal:  shotgun 
amalgamation    at    all    Vietnam    and    then. 


southeast  Asia.  That  explains  the  contemp- 
tuous treatment  of  all  peace  Initiatives  and 
anguished  pleas  of  sympathizers  with  the 
north. 

Thus,  the  speculation  that  the  Red 
Chinese  will  Intervene  if  we  augment  both 
our  armed  strength  and  economic  contribu- 
tion appears  unfounded. 

Red  China  never  had  to  compel  North  Viet- 
namese to  buUd  and  expand  their  guerrilla 
Infrastructure-  In  the  south.  The  Chinese 
had  little  whatever  to  do  with  the  buildup 
of  the  Vletcong  and  It  political  arm.  The 
north.  Its  cadres  blooded  In  battle  and  vic- 
tory against  the  French,  worked  out  Its  own 
plans  and  timetable  for  chopping  up  the 
south. 

This  blatant  aggressiveness  has  been  to- 
tally overlooked  by  those,  many  In  so-called 
uncommitted  countries,  who  hall  Ho  as  an 
Asian  Tito.  Their  proclamation  of  Commu- 
nist-supported Independence  runs  Into  a 
dead  end  on  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail. 

Tito,  remember,  made  a  working  peace  with 
the  West  when  he  was  pitted  against  Sta- 
lin. He  has.  with  ups  and  downs,  made  of  It 
endiuing  coexistence.  There  was  never  a 
serious  Tltolst  adventure  In  expansionism 
once  he  decided  to  Impose  his  Image  on 
Yugoslavia. 

Its  a  far  different  story  with  North  Viet- 
nam. Hanoi,  flushed  with  the  mystique  of 
Dlen  Blen  Phu,  is  actively  engaged  In  Im- 
posing Its  wUl  an  Its  neighbors.  Laos  and 
Thailand  are  prima  facie  cases  along  with 
the  carefully  contrived  mass  subversion  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Only  the  southerners  and  the  United  States 
stand  In  the  way  of  this  vast  and  arrogant 
ambition,  which  has  been  checked  but  stUl 
far  from  shackled.  In  a  present  regrouping 
period.  Ho  has  unleashed  mass  terrorism 
against  civilians  to  prove  to  the  south  at 
large  that  fearful  penalties  can  be  exacted  If 
acquiescence  cannot  be  extorted. 

Last  week  pressure  mines,  powerful  enough 
to  blast  our  tanks,  blew  up  a  couple  of  buses. 
The  death  toll  was  49  civilians  and  children. 
It  happened  on  a  dusty  route  never  used  by 
the  mlUtary.  . 

This  cold-blooded  act  of  terrorism  has  been 
duplicated  In  work  gangs,  blown  to  pieces 
because  they  tried  to  earn  a  living  repairing 
some  port  facilities.  A  pattern  of  wide- 
spread, calculated  terror,  directed  by  North 
Vietnam,  is  beginning  to  stretch  fearsome 
fingers  across  this  tom-up  country. 

To  counteract  a  cynical  indifference  to  hu- 
man dignity  and  even  survival — which  critics 
of  our  role  here  display  no  less  than  Ho  him- 
self— the  process  of  pacification  requires 
time,  trial,  and  patience.  Unfortunately,  po- 
litical ballyhoo  may  prevent  us  from  achiev- 
ing our  objective:  secxulty  on  which  Viet- 
namese can  build  hope. 

If  the  administration  anticipates  shining 
results  by  mid-year  elections,  then  the  mas- 
sive effort  that  wlU  be  applied  to  this  pro- 
gram may  ring  as  hollowly  as  any  other  pollt- 
llacal  stunt.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  for  im- 
patience and  electioneering.  Tlie  other  side 
desperately  wants  to  husband  time  and  so 
should  we.  ^ 


lar^Ara 


Dr.  Bernar^^ratkanp 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pro- 
foimd  sorrow  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing our  grief  over  the  loss  of  our 
Chaplain,  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp. 


He  was  a  great  force  for  good  in  our 
midst  and  all  of  us  are  better  for  having 
known  him.  He  was  full  of  sympathetic 
and  generous  impulses  toward  us,  and  all 
mankind,  and  he  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
any  of  us  who  served  here  with  him. 

We  mourn  his  passing  as  a  cherished 
member  of  our  family  circle,  and  I  wish 
to  join  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing my  great  esteem  for  our  friend 
and  spiritual  leader. 


Mission  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

I  HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mission 
of  Vice  President  Humphrey  is  hailed  by 
the  Houston  Post,  which  asserted  that  the 
purpose  of  his  trip  was  "to  reassure  the 
leaders  and  people  of  the  nations  that  re- 
main free  in  that  part  of  the  world  that 
the  United  States  is  not  going  to  run  out 
on  them  or  renege  on  its  promises  to 
help  them  keep  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." 

According  to  the  Post,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dents  trip  was  designed  "to  counter  the 
harm  done  by  noisy  critics  of  this  count 
try's  Vietnam  policies  and  actions.  Com- 
munist propaganda  which  pictures  the 
American  people  on  the  point  of  revolt 
and  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  this 
country's  military  forces  from  Vietnam, 
and  possible  misunderstandings  over  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  waging  a 
peace  offensive  simultaneously  with  Its 
military  operations  to  aid  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam." 

The  newspaper  believes  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent Is  communicating,  and  while  It  is 
important  and  desirable  that  everybody 
understand  our  views,  policies,  plans,  and 
Intentions,  "It  Is  vital  that  they  be  un- 
derstood by  the  people  who  are  directly 
Involved  and  who  stand  within  the 
shadow  of  Communist  aggression." 

I  offer  this  forthright  comment  In  Its 
entirety  for  the  Record,  convinced  that 
others  will  want  to  study  its  contents. 
[Prom  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  15.  1966) 
HOMPHRET  Mission  Vital 

If  there  ever  was  any  question  about  the 
purpose  of  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey's Asian  mission.  It  Is  clear  now  that  It 
Is  to  reassure  the  leaders  and  people  of  the 
nations  that  remain  free  In  that  part  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to 
run  out  on  them  or  renege  on  Its  promises  to 
help  them  keep  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

He  Is  seeking  to  counter  the  harm  done  by 
noisy  critics  of  this  country's  Vietnam 
policies  and  actions.  Communist  propaganda 
which  pictures  the  American  people  on  the 
point  of  revolt  and  demanding  the  with- 
drawal of  this  country's  military  forces  from 
Vietnam,  and  possible  misunderstandings 
over  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Is  wag- 
ing a  p>eace  offensive  simultaneously  with  Its 
military  operations  to  aid  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam. 

Because  of  his  ebullient  personality  and 
Infectious  enthusiasm,  the  Vice  President  Is 
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unusually  well  qualified  for  this  assignment.         Whereas  the  vote  of  one  person  should  be     What  course  should  the  Unlt«f 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  effective  he  will  be     equal  to  the  vote  of  any  citizen;  and  '    Sta^  ?^now  "n  Vle^na^^ 

as  reassurer  and  morale  relnforcer.  but  it  Is          Whereas    any    constitutional    amendment  Vietnam? 

H^'^'^^^'iL"   ^i''*'''*  Johnson  could  have     diluting  the  equality  of  the  vote  of  some         Maintain  present  level  of  in- 

dispatched  a  better  man  for  this  particular      citizens  Is  an  attack  upon  the  principle  that  vol^ment                       of  »a- 

Job.    Because  the  Vice  President  speaks  with      "all  men  are  created  equal,"  as  stated  in  the         Suspend    bombmVof  ""n^^  I     >      I     ) 

the  authority  of  the  President,  It  Is  hoped     Declaration  of  Independence :  Now  therefore  Vietnam                            norwi 

that  his  words  wlU  be  convincing.  belt  '  '         Withdraw  "our"  Armed  "ivTr^  r     \     t     \ 

HIa  assignment  is  most  Interesting,  how-         Resolved.  That  the  Michigan  16th  Congres-  Intensify  mlUtarv  action             }     »      J     ! 

ever.  In  that  It  shows  the  extent  to  which     slonal  District  Democratic  Organization  go  Do  you  favor  changlnK  the'tem  ^     '     ^     ' 
the  office  of  Vice  President  has  undergone     on  record  In  favor  of  the  full  implementation         of  the  House  of  Reoresentatives 

a  radical   change  within  a  very  few  years,     of  the  one-man,  one-vote  concept,  and  c^-  from  2  to  4  years'.           _             (     \     (     \ 

Within  the  memory  of  moet  people,  the  Vice     posed  to  any  action  which. might  alter  this  Should  the  Federal  Government  ^     '     ^     ' 

President  of  the  United  States  was  simply     fundamental  democratic  principle.  pay    a    portion    of    the    hc»ne 

the  man  who  presided  over  the  Senate  and                                               Michael  Berrt,  rentals   for   scwne   families    as 

succeeded  to  the  presidency  when  and  If  a              Chairman.   16th.    Congressional    District  proposed    by    the    adminlstra- 

vacancy  should  occur.                                                            Democratic  Organization.  tlon-J..       _                                       (     \      i     \ 

The  trend  toward  making  him  an  active  should  additTonaJ'tei'credlta'or  ^     '      ^      ' 

member  of  the  administration  In  office  by                             1 deductions  be  allowed  parents 

expanding  his  duties  and  responsibilities  was  of  college  students''     .     .           (     \      (     \ 

^ted  by  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.                         Your  ODinion    Please  The    administration  ■has"j^ked 

President  John   P.   Kennedy   continued   the                          '""  upimon,  riease  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^      ea 

policy.    In  neither  case  were  the  special  as-                                        erty— an  increase  of  8400  mll- 

slgnments  given  the  Vice  President  limited                EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Hon  over  the  first  year    Do  you 

to  the  area  of  domestic  affairs.     Vice  Presl-                                            op  approve?                     _                     (     i      f     1 

dent  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  sent  on  missions                  „            WIIIIAMr     DDAV  Do  you  bellVvV  there'currentlfta 

abroad,  acting  as  special  emissary  and  repre-                 nUW.    WILLlAlVl   Ij.   oKAY  a  threat  of  serious  inflaUon?     (     \     i     \ 

sentatlve  of  the  President,  and  so  was  Presl-                                      q,  indmna  -   \     '      \     i 

dent  Johnson  when  he  was  Vice  President.              .,     _^^^^^^_^_^^ 

In  fact.  President  Johnson  made  a  trip  to  ^^  ^^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

southeast  Asia  comparable  to  that  of  Vice                  Monday.  February  28  1966  v        »» 

President  Hdiophrey,  In  1961,  and  when  the          ,,      t^oa-u-  Kurt  Debus 

spirits  of  West  Beriincrs  showed  signs  of  sag-         """•  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  

ging  following  construcUon  of  the  wall  by     years   it  has   been  my   custom   to  take  EXTENSTOlM  ow  v>vi^ A.-otra 

the  Communists  through  the  heart  of  their     samplings  of  public  opinion  in  my  con-  x*:^^oxv^«  yjr  n^jviArtiia 

city,  he  was  sent  there  to  reassure  the  free     gressional  district  °' 

°F^ri?^h««  m^,  n  „,,    ,               ^               Po'-  «^h  Member  of  this  body,  the  job  HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

Even  if  these  foreign  missions  served  no     nf   iraanin^   onro^^  «»   *v,      *v,   .     i.*.      •"    .  •.•^n-^vm^ 

other  purpose,   they  would  be  desirable  as     ^n^f^^^v,.  ^'^^  ^l  '^!   thoughts  and  or  t«a3 

part   of   the   educational    process   for    Vice     ^^'^^^^  °}  "if  consutuents  is  one  of  his  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Presldente.  to  prepare  them  better  for  the     foremost  duties.     Yet  It  is  not  easy  to  »Tn„w  ,    p  k             od    «n^- 

duties  of  the  Presidency  U  they  should  ever     keep  In  touch  with  the  opinions  of  400,-  Monaay,  teoruary  28,  1966 

be  caUed  upon  to  assume  them  and  to  assure     000  people  in  the  average  congressional  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tex^s      Mr  Speaker 

"^^"^^^  °l  !»»<=»"•      ^^      ,             ,^  ^       district.  my  position  on  the  House  Committee  on 

deI2;:b?eTnr:Lrhwr,''eeri5%LTw«    ^,ln  addition  to  the  thousands  of  letters.  Science  and  Astronautics  has  brought 

no    problem    of    morale    and    confidence      telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  I  receive,  ^e  In  close  touch  with  many  learned 

Prom  all  acounte  the  Vice  President  Is  doing     ^  appreciate  the  opportunity  for  personal  scientists   and   experts  in    the  field   of 

an  able  Job.    At  least  he  is  conmiunicatlng,     contact  with  the  voters.    Obviously,  we  rocketry.    I  know  of  no  man  whom  I  en- 

and  In  view  of  all  the  clouds  of  confusion     cannot  contact  them  all  as  frequently  as  Joy  as  much,  nor  for  whom  I  have  gained 

swirling  over  the  world  at  this  time,  this  is     we  would  like,  and  the  opinion  poll  is  a  *^  much  respect  for  than  Kurt  Debus, 

of  great  Importance.    It  u  Unportant  and     useful  supplement.  director  of  the  Kennedy  Space  Center  in 

desirable    that    everybody    understand    the          t   v,«..„    # i          ..             x.            .          .  FlfwHria 

Views,  policies,  plans  and  Intentions  of  the     .    ^.^t  ?  /T"*^   ^"-^   QUesUonnaires  tO  ''^^^^^                                ,^    ,     ^ 

Government    In   Washington,   with   respect     °^  helpful  to  me   m  measuring  pubUc  ^  ^^  pleased  to  see  that  the  Sunday 

to  Asia  and  to  southeast  Asia  In  particular,     interest  and  attitudes  on  important  mat-  Star     honored     Dr.     Debus     this     past 

but  It  Is  vital  that  they  be  tmderstood  by  the     ters  before  the  Congress.    This  practice  weekend  sis  their  headline  personality, 

people  who  are  directly  Involved  and  who     has     also     Stimulated     discussion     and  *^^  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts 

stand   within   the  shadow   of    Communist     thought  among  my  constituents  on  the  ^  t^®  Record,  I  Include  this  article: 

aggression.    ^^^^^^^^^^                           major  problems  we  face  as  a  nation.  [Prom  the  Washington.  (D.C.)  Sunday  Star, 

This  year  I  am  again  asking  for  "Your  ^^^-  ^'^-  ^^^) 

The  One-Man,  One-Vote  Principle           Opinion,  Please."    The  list  of  questions  HE*o"'«_PrasoNALTT— Debus     cut     Hb 

is  necessarily  brief,  but  I  believe  they  TTorm  at  German  v-2  Bas« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS               touch  upon  the  most  important  issues  ^J'"^  Kennedy,  Pla.— The  nmn  who  saved 

before  us.  "^^  °*y  '°''  Project  Apollo  yesterday  Is   a 

°'                                                rn,-    „„_   i_    TTi  i.            .        ^    .       ,        -  saber-scarred  engineer  who  has  fired  more 

HftW     irtfIN   n     nilSirFII                      i  he  war  m  Vietnam  is  obviously  of  big  rockets  than  most  people  have  seen. 

HON.   JOHN   D.    DINGELL                 Pf''^S«"'^''''M°  ""  ^-     ^'  ^^-  ^   *  -«""  '>^  ^  ^  experience  with  . 

OP  MicHioAjf                                 mg  Significance  are  the  various  domestic  these  temperamental  ■■birds,"  Kurt  H  Debus 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES         Programs  of  the  Great  Society,  and  the  has  long  since  learned  never  to  flap,  even 

Monday  February  28  1966                ^^^^?  **  which  they  should  be  pursued,  when  things  appear  most  unprcsnising. 

An  imminent  threat  Is  also  posed  by  in-  Yesterday  while  others  here  and  at  hous- 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant     creasing    inflationary    pressures    which  ^'^<    Tex.,    were    making    a    decision    to 

to  permission  granted,  I  insert  in  the     may  be  felt  in  every  segment  of  the  econ-  "s<^™b"  the  laimching  of  a  big  Apoiio-Satum 

Record  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  dy-     omy  in  the  coming  months  superrocket  because  of  a  cranky  gas-pres- 

namlc  and  forward-looking  iJth  District        it  is  always  difficult  to  s«^lPot  in<:t  tv,A  tY"  1P*!°1.'.  ^f*'"^  ^^  communing  with 

Demorratle    Oreaniyation    of    Mirhlean     ^^y.*Z,!,Z2^       oimcuit  to  select  just  the  himself  at  his  desk  In  launch  control  here. 

Democratic   organization   ol    Micnigan    right  questions  and  to  phrase  them  in  a  Even  after  the  decision  was  made-and  an- 

urgmg  full  implementation  of  the  one-     way  which  is  easily  understandable  and  nounced-the  mild-m^^  rc^t  en^- 

man.  one-vote  prmciple:                                 yet  will  elicit  a  meaningful  answer     I  neer  did  not  give  up. 

Resolution   Madi   at   ths    16th    Congrbs-     have  reviewed  the  quesUons  asked  by  a  worked  wttk  von  braun 

sioNAL  DISTRICT  DEMOCRATIC  ORGANIZATION       score  of  my  coUcagues  in  an  attempt  to  As  a  result  of  his  thoughtful  persistence. 

Whereas  there  are  unwise  attempU  being     get  the  best  possible.  the  unthinkable  happened!  A  scrub  was  "de.^ 

Ttf  M  s"^*^y  "^TJ  SuTrlr^'^a^v        ^ach  of  the  replies  to  these  questions  ^^^r  ^  ApoUo-Satum  201  went  on 

vote,  as  stated  by  the  UA  Supreme  Court,     .^jj  ^  tabulated  and  the  results  will  be  ^  t  ««°'^'^dl°gly  successful  flight  that  al- 

Whereas  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle     Placed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  ^^  ^"^  ^"^^  *  ^'^  ^  ^^  "P«*  '^"^ 

™r^"i°„H°  ""  American  concept  of  democ-         Here  are  the  questions  I  am  putting  to  Debus     cut     his     teeth,     astronautlcally 

^^-  *****                                                               niy  constituents:  speaking,  on  v-2  rockets  at  the  Nazi  missUe 
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tMttng  baae  ot  Peenemuende.  where  be 
worked  cloe«ly  with  another  German  engi- 
neer. Dr.  Vernher  von  Braun. 

Debus  and  Von  Braun  came  to  the  United 
State*  under  the  aame  postwar  sponaored- 
Ixnmlgratlon  program  and  have  since  won 
high  place*  in  the  I7.S.  space  effort. 

Debus  U  Director  of  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  here,  a  Job  parallel  to  Von  Braun's 
podUon  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center.  HuntsyUle.  Ala.  When  men  go  to 
the  moon  about  1970.  the  la«t  bit  of  earth 
their  feet  wlU  touch  before  Uftoff  currenUy 
"belongs"  to  Debus. 

SPiUtTAN     IN     DTICIENCT 

Orajrlng  and  scholarly.  Debus  runs  a  cen- 
ter here,  worth  roughly  a  billion  dollars, 
which  Is  Spartan  In  lu  efficiency.  He  Is  one 
of  the  few  space  officials  who  has  taken  on  a 
major  project  and  carried  out  on  time  and 
within  cost  elements. 

Debus  and  his  principal  associates  are 
quick  to  disclaim  the  role  of  wonderwork- 
ers. They  explain  that  their  Job  has  been 
construction  of  ground  facilities,  not  rock- 
ets, modestly  leaving  unxnentloned  the  fact 
that  their  works  border  on  the  fantastic. 

On  an  average  sunny  Florida  day.  Debus 
can  sit  In  his  top-floor  office  In  the  KSC 
headquarters  building  on  nearby  Merrltt  Is- 
land and  look  a  few  miles  north  to  the 
vorld's  largrest  structure — a  525-foot  vertical 
iiiimililj  building  In  which  the  first  copy  of 
the  world's  largest  rocket,  Saturn  V,  Is  be- 
ginning to  take  shape. 

PAD     WITRIN     CAZZ 

Shifting  his  gaze  a  few  m.lles  to  the  east, 
be  can  make  out  the  low-lying  pad  where 
the  first  flight-model  of  Saturn  V  will  blast 
off  sometime  early  next  year.  And  like  as 
not  as  he  watches,  a  structure  tall  as  a  40- 
story  building  wUl  lumber  slowly  across  the 
scene — a  mobile  launcher  on  a  test  run 
from  the  vertical  sAsembly  building  to  the 
pad. 

Deb\is  has  been  directly  responsible  for 
every  manned  launching  that  has  taken 
place  here,  and  for  nvoat  of  the  big  unmanned 
ones  conducted  by  the  siiace  agency. 

Rocket  firings  are  his  life  a  far  cry  from 
the  quiet  academic  days  at  Darmstadt  Uixl- 
Tcrslty  In  Germany,  or  even  from  Peene- 
mxinde. 

No  one  oould  have  foreseen  55  years  ago  In 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  that  the  Itifant  son  of 
HeUulch  and  Melly  Debus  would  be  where 
and  who  he  Is  today.  The  "where"  transi- 
tion eainrtlmes  surprises  even  Debus  him- 
self. 

This  drastic  change  of  circumstances  from 
pre-World  War  I  Germany  to  space-age 
America  has  given  Debus  an  accent  that  can 
only  be  described  as  "German  cracker."  He 
learned  English  as  a  second  conversational 
language  while  working  for  the  Army  at 
HuntrvlUe.  in  northern  Alabama,  and  his 
way  of  speech  reveals  this. 

"It's  lucky  anyone  can  understand  me." 
he  sometlmee  comments.  Actually,  Debus' 
English  Is  fluent.  Idlotnatlc  and  not  sevWely 
affected  by  mingling  the  tones  of  Darmstadt 
and  HuntsvlUe. 

Every  Inch  the  s\iave,  continental  gentle- 
man. Debus  bears  on  the  lower  left  side  of 
his  face  "marks  of  honor"  received  in  duel- 
ing encovmters  In  his  undergraduate  days 
a  la  "The  Student  Prince."  Many  people 
assume  the  scars  are  sabrewounds  but  then 
unbelievingly  shrug  off  the  idea.  No  mistake, 
however:  They  are  the  real  thing,  right  out 
of   ^e-Hltler  RhLneland  college  capers. 

A  self-effacing  man  among  extroverts.  De- 
bus Is  nowhere  near  so  well  known  as  Von 
Braun.  the  astronauts  or  such  scintillating 
figures  as  Oemtnl  Mission  Director  "Cbrls" 
Kraft.  Friendly  enough,  he  Is  not  notably 
gregarious  and  finds  his  most  enjoyable 
moments  at  home  with  the  elaborate  stereo 
bl-fl  that  he  built.     Classical  music  trans- 


ports  him,    as   a    friend  said,   'to  another 
world," 

KTTar  H .  DEBUS 

Claim  to  fame:  Director,  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  Pla. 

Home:  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

Date  of  birth;  November  29,  1908. 

Education:  Master's  degree  In  electrical 
and  high-voltage  engineering  from  Darm- 
stadt University,  Germany:  doctor  of  en- 
gineering. 

Jobs:  Assistant  professor  at  Darmstadt; 
rocket  engineer,  Peenemuende  missile  base, 
Germany,  member  of  "Von  Braun  group"  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  and  HuntsvlUe,  Ala.:  at  Cape 
Canaveral  (now  Kennedy)  since  1962:  direc- 
tor of  Kennedy  Space  Center  since  Decem- 
ber 1963. 

Family:  Wife,  Gay;  daughters,  Ute  (Mrs. 
Adam  Metheny)   and  Slgrid. 

Hobbles :  Classical  ht-fl  stereo  music. 


Gerald  Yee  Writes  Winning  Hawaii  Entry 
in  National  VFW  Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  many  worthwhile  projects  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  is  their  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Essay  Contest  for  high  school  student-s. 
The  contest  not  only  stimulates  discus- 
sions In  classrooms  on  the  meaning  of 
democracy,  but  It  also  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  students  to  compete  for 
educational  scholarships  ranging  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000.  More  than  300,000  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  this 
year,  and  the  winner  from  each  State 
has  been  invited  to  our  Nation's  Capital 
for  the  final  judging  on  March  8,  1966. 

Representing  the  State  of  Hawaii  Is 
Gerald  Yee  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
Gerald's  winning  essay,  entitled  "Democ- 
racy— What  It  Means  to  Me,"  reflects 
mature  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  his  role  in  the  democratic  processes  by 
which  Qur  country  is  governed.  His  essay 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  democratic  environ- 
ment that  Hawaii  has  always  provided  to 
nurture  its  young  citizens. 

It  is  with  great  pride,  therefore,  that 
I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord.  Gerald  Yee's  outstanding 
es^y: 

DcMOCRACT :  What  It  Mxans  to  Me 
(By  Gerald  Tee) 

Time:  1835. 

Place:  The  United  States,  with  the  great 
French  philosopher  Alexis  de  TocquevUle 
making  his  historic  visit  to  study  the  work- 
ings of  denKx^acy. 

On  a  restful  night,  De  TocquevlUe  sat  down 
and  began  writing.  He  captured  the  essence 
of  democracy  when  he  scribbled:  "Whenever 
the  political  laws  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  discussed.  It  Is  with  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  people  that  we  nMist  begin." 

Forty-six  years  before,  in  1*780.  the  fathers 
of  our  country  hopefully  made  plans  for  the 
American  ship  of  state,  a  new  vessel  to  sail 
on  treacherous  uncharted  ssss  amidst  the 
darkest  storms  of  autocracy  and  tradlUoo. 
These  men,  hoping  for  a  land  whtrt  they 


could  be  free,  carefully  laid  out  the  blue- 
prints for  this  masterful  undertaking. 
George  Washington  was  elected  captain,  and 
the  ship  was  run  by  a  rare  element — democ- 
racy. Kings  and  parliaments  laughed. 
sneered,  and  literally  spit  upon  this  ship  of 
state.  Never  before  had  they  heard  of  a  gov- 
ernment where  a  man  without  property 
could  elect  his  leaders,  or  where  the  most 
ragged  pauper  was  being  guaranteed  the 
same  rights  as  the  gold-studded  noble.  How- 
ever. In  time  these  kings  vanished  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  whUe  the  U.S.  ship  of  state 
sailed  on. 

We  are  all  part  of  the  crew  of  this  ship  of 
state,  which  satis  by  the  exercise  of  democ- 
racy on  board.  We  students  are  delegated  as 
many  responsibilities  as  the  rich  man,  poor 
man,  and  the  worker,  who  each  has  his  share 
in  maintaining  operation  of  democracy. 

Now  let  us  have  a  closer  examination  of 
democracy.  We  define  democracy  as  ( 1 ) 
faith  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and 
(2)  the  belief  that  common  men  alone  have 
the  ability  to  xuilte  the  ship  of  state,  bound 
by  conunon  Interest  and  common  goals  to 
protect  the  freedoms  and  welfare  of  all.  As 
a  democratic  nation,  we  believe  that  God 
himself  gave  us  the  natural  right  and  en- 
couragement to  decide  for  ourselves  what  Is 
proper.  This  Is  proven  when  the  founders 
of  this  great  country  wrote  the  laws  of  the 
land  with  t^e  highest  regard  for  the  rights 
which  God  so  earnestly  gave  us. 

Accordingly,  the  common  man  alone  has 
the  ability  to  band  together  with  his  fellow 
beings  to  form  a  democratic  state,  whereby 
each  man  Is  entitled  to  his  share  of  freedom. 
This  state,  formed  by  wealth,  workmen,  and 
teenagers,  must  possess  sufficient  energy  and 
kinship  to  weather  the  onslaught  of  external 
forces  and  the  changing  of  times. 

As  high  school  students  In  America,  we 
must  not  be  led  to  believe  that  our  role  In 
preserving  our  democratic  way  of  life  Is  lim- 
ited to  Just  voting  and  watching  television 
forums.  On  the  contrary,  preserving  our 
democratic  way  of  life  consumes  all  the 
energy  we  can  supply.  Our  role  Is  to  keep  our 
ears,  our  eyes,  and  our  minds  open  for  several 
sides  of  an  Issue,  Including  those  of  extremist 
groups,  and  to  constantly  safeguard  our 
sacred   rights. 

For  Instance,  the  other  day  my  friends 
were  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Several  fellows  decided,  with 
great  spirit,  that  they  must  show  their  feel- 
ings toward  the  war  on  a  larger  scale.  They 
brushed  several  slogans  on  cardboard  signs 
and  demonstrated  in  full  view  of  the  public. 
Certainly,  their  privilege  to  protest  or  to  pro- 
mote a  cause  Is  an  inherent  and  vital  organ 
of  democratic  society. 

As  high  school  students,  attending  school 
Is  obviously  one  of  the  major  methods  in 
which  our  democratic  way  of  life  Is  already 
being  preserved.  A  close  examination  of  to- 
day's high  schools  show  that  students  are 
being  prepared  to  become  active  citizens. 
High  school  students  are  doing  their  part  to 
keep  democracy  alive  and  working  by  taking 
advantage  of  citizenship  courses,  while 
claaass  In  UjS,  Government  and  American 
history  open  doors  to  the  rich  meaning  of 
democracy.  Other  school  activities  allow  the 
student  to  exercise  his  leadership  skills. 
which  are  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
democracy. 

By  exercising  the  fundamentals  In  school, 
we  students  practice  democracy  by  listening, 
watching,  and  doing.  For  example,  we  can 
follow  the  course  of  an  election  campaign 
and  wind  up  with  a  student  mock  election 
concerning  Identical  Issues. 

48  students,  we  must  always  be  on  the 
gwutl  for  Infringements  on  democracy  and 
strive  for  a  more  democratic  society.  We 
can  start  firvt  at  home  and  In  the  community 
by  Informing  other  citizens  of  their  rights 
and  obligations  in  a  democracy.    Apathy  In 
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democracy  must  never  be  tolerated,  because 
enemies  of  democracy  are  always  on  the 
prowl.  Consequently,  we  must  carry  out 
our  duties  conscientiously  and  with  pride. 
Our  Nation  can  be  kept  strong  and  free  only 
If  all  of  us  live  and  breathe  the  free  spirit 
of  democracy  and  strive  with  determination 
and  heart  to  sail  our  ship  of  state  onward  to 
a  more  perfect  democratic  society. 


Questionable   Acb   With    Moral   Result 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

OF    MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  recent  action  taken  by  New  York 
longshoremen  in  picketing  the  luxury 
liner,  Queen  Mary,  to  protest  the  in- 
volvement of  British  flag  vessels  in  trade 
with  North  Vietnam  demonstrates  again 
the  imperative  need  for  the  administra- 
tion to  take  stronger  measures  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  the  aid  and  comfort  be- 
ing given  by  free  world  ships  to  our  ene- 
my. The  intentions  of  the  longshore- 
men are  certainly  understandable  and 
commendable.  Under  no  condition  can 
such  assistance  to  a  nation  operating  on 
a  war  economy  and  dedicated  to  a  policy 
of  terror  and  aggression  be  tolerated. 
Many  Americans,  I  know,  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purposes  of  the  boycott 
called  for  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Mari- 
time Trade  Department  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO,  after  they  received  no  response 
from  the  White  House  to  a  request  for 
more  effective  action  to  end  the  tra£9c 
of  free  world  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong. Clearly  no  one  should  remain 
indifferent  to  this  trade  while  we  have  so 
many  servicemen  risking  their  lives  in 
daily  combat.  Yet.  Just  as  obviously  the 
good  intentions  of  the  maritime  unions 
are  not  enough  to  Insure  that  their  in- 
dependent action  can  properly  bring 
about  the  desired  result. 

This  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be 
properly  handled  by  governmental  ac- 
tion. Governmental  inaction  only 
results  in  the  abdication  of  responsibility 
to  those  who  are  not  legally  equipped  to 
do  the  Job.  There  are  bills  In  Congress 
which  would  do  what  the  maritime  un- 
ions seek  to  do  on  their  own  but  in 
which  the  administration  has  only 
shown  a  negative  interest  to  date.  I 
would  hope  that  the  outcome  of  the 
maritime  unions'  concern  In  this  mat- 
ter would  be  an  appropriate  change  in 
our  governmental  policy  rather  than  the 
relegating  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  private  initiative,  however  well 
intentloned. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  a  thoughtful 
commentary  on  this  situation  in  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Jackson  Citizen 
Patriot,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Wednesday, 
February  23  entitled  "Questionable  Acta 
With  Moral  Result"  which  discusses  an 
article  by  Columnist  Victor  Riesel. 


[From  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot, 
Feb.  23,  1966] 

QtTESTIONABLX  ACTS  WrTH  MORAL  RESULT 

In  his  column  on  this  page  today  Victor 
Riesel  gives  details  of  the  alms  of  the  water- 
front unions  In  their  threat  to  boycott  ships 
of  "friendly"  nations  which  are  carrying 
goods  to  the  enemy  In  North  Vietnam. 

As  one  of  the  Nation's  top  labor  writers 
(and  he  may  have  no  equals  In  his  field) 
Mr.  Rlesel's  statements  that  the  unions  mean 
business  carries  considerable   weight. 

The  reaction  from  the  White  House  to  the 
threatened  boycott  has  been  guarded.  Mr. 
Riesel  hints  that  there  will  be  no  strenous 
objections  from  the  administration  IX  the 
waterfront  unions  actually  do  hamper  load- 
ing and  sailing  of  ships  which  are  picking 
up  profitable  cargo  here  between  trips  to 
North  Vietnam. 

The  AFL-CIO  resolution  for  the  boycott 
gives  the  Johnson  administration  time  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  its  friends  to  st<^ 
this  trade  with  the  Communists.  The 
threat  from  the  unions,  may  strengthen 
America's  hand  In  these  negotiations. 

At  the  same  time,  the  cartoon  by  OUphant 
makes  an  important  point:  That  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  Is  the  business  of  the 
Government,  rather  than  any  group  of  union 
leaders— or  businessmen,  or  college  profes- 
sors, or  students,  or  newspapers. 

Yet  the  right  to  protest  the  administra- 
tion's actions  has  to  be  respected.  H  a  labor 
union,  a  business  group,  or  any  other  orga- 
nization ca*  Individual  wants  to  criticize  the 
Government  for  permitting  ships  which  carry 
goods  to  the  enemy  to  also  work  the  lucrative 
American  market,  they  have  the  right  to  do 
so. 

The  maritime  unions  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion because  they  can,  If  they  wish,  trans- 
late their  vocal  protest  Into  direct  action. 
Moreover,  there  Is  little  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  about  It  If  the  dock  work- 
ers refuse  to  handle  the  cargo  of  any  given 
ship.  Itr.  Riesel  indicates  that  the  refusals 
to  work  may  be  of  the  hit-and-run  variety. 
Thus  the  ponderous  machinery  of  the  law 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  unions  If 
they  decide  to  boycott  ships. 

And  lurking  In  the  background  Is  the 
thought  that  If  the  \inlons  can  refuse  to  load 
ships  because  of  an  Ideological  dispute,  an- 
other union  could  well  decide  to  do  the  same 
thing  If  its  leadership  were  not  sympathetic 
to  the  American  cause. 

That  is  why  any  Communist  Infiltration  of 
key  unions  U  a  matter  of  such  great  concern. 
Thus  there  Is  something  inherently  wrong 
with  this  picture.  The  first  Impression  may 
well  be  that  a  lalxn-  union  should  not  Impose 
Its  win  on  national  policy. 

But  also  wrong  Is  the  Idea  of  not  using 
all  the  Nation's  power  and  prestige  to  pre- 
vent so-called  friends  from  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

The  United  States  has  moved  with  super- 
caution  In  dealing  with  this  matter.  The 
soft  approach  is  rationalized  In  many  ways. 
It  Is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  If 
President  Johnson  and  his  administration 
reaUy  cracked  down  on  Its  aUles  they  could 
not  appreciably  decrease  the  amount  of  free 
world  goods  flowing  to  Neath  Vietnam  to 
help  carry  on  the  war  against  South  Vietnam 
and  Its  American  allies. 

Thus  It  can  be  said  that  the  waterfront 
unions  merely  are  seeking  to  tatce  the  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  It  should  do  on 
Its  own.  The  method  is  questionable,  even 
dangerous,  although  the  result  may  be  moral. 

Anobt  MV  Suppobt  Shippino  Botcott 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Nxw  York. — None  are  tougher  than  water- 
front labor  leaders  when  they  go  for  the 
Jugiaar  of  the  enemy. 


And  apparently  now  they  are  America's 
only  angry  men — sickened  by  the  blood  on 
the  hands  of  allied  nations'  shipowners.  In- 
furiated by  the  blood  money  being  pocketed 
by  foreign  shippers  now  running  supplies  to 
the  Vletcong  and  steaming  back  across  the 
world  with  Hanoi's  exports  to  pile  up  hard 
currency  for  Ho. 

These  waterfront  union  leaders  In  a  tele- 
gram and  In  a  series  of  telephone  conversa- 
tions have  informed  the  President  and  his 
advisers  that  monpymaking  out  of  the  blood- 
letting In  Vietnam  will  be  stopped  by  direct 
labor  action. 

Neither  Mr.  Johnson  nor  his  advisors  have 
asked  the  labor  men  to  desist.    They  won't. 

They'll  plug  up  the  holes  through  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Is  per- 
mitting foreign  shippers  to  sail  a  freighter 
right  Into  the  Vletcong's  port  of  Haiphong, 
dump  its  supplies,  carry  out  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
coal  and  other  produce,  deliver  It  to  another 
country,  and  then  steam  Into  New  York  or 
San  Francisco  to  pick  up  profitable  American 
cargoes. 

This  still  Is  permissible  under  the  Com- 
merce Department's  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's so-called  blacklisting  of  foreign  ships 
supplying  the  enemy. 

As  Congressmen  and  other  Government 
people  and  the  waterfront  leaders  themselves 
understand  the  recent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's edict,  the  only  cargoes  such  foreign 
ships  cannot  pick  up  in  U.S.  ports  are  those 
generated  or  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government 
itself.  But  these  shippers  can  send  in  their 
vessels  to  take  on  commercial  cargo — and  at 
rates  undercutting  VS.  shipping  companies 
along  all  shores,  including  those  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  direct  labor  action  Is  being  brain- 
trusted  by  the  Joint  maritime  labor  commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  peppery  and  peripatetic 
Teddy  Gleason,  America's  No.  1  longshore- 
man; by  the  stonewall  Paul  Hall,  leader  of 
the  Seafarers;  and  by  Big  Joe  Curran,  the 
Paul  Bunyanesque  chief  of  the  National 
Maritime  Union. 

Soon  they  will  meet  with  Labor  Secretary 
Wlrtz  in  Bal  Harbour.  Pla.  There  they  will 
tell  him  of  plans  to  close  all  waterfronts  to 
all  ships  trading  with  the  enemy,  regardless 
of  treaties,  diplomacy,  State  Department 
pressure.  Injunctions,  admonitions,  im- 
precations, or  Incarcerations. 

They  will  be  conferring  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  while  the  rest  of  America's  labor 
leadership  la  in  the  area  for  midwinter 
strategy  sessions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  AFL-CIO  high  command  Is  solidly  behind 
the  waterfront  chiefs. 
But  this  will  be  Just  the  beginning. 
These  men  are  aware  that  of  the  119  free 
world  vessels  which  steamed  regularly  into 
North  Vietnam  last  year.  107  fiew  the  flags 
of  NATO  countries,  which  the  United  States 
Is  pledged  to  support  should  they  be  attacked 
by  the  very  same  nations  now  backing  the 
enemy. 

So,  at  first,  the  three  dockslde  musketeers 
will  put  their  hooks  Into  the  ahlpe  which  are 
on  the  dlreot.  thotigh  circuitous  run  from 
enemy  territory  to  American  ports. 

Then  will  come  swtft.  though  short,  dem- 
onstraUons  against  the  entire  fleet  of  a  com- 
pany which  sends  even  one  of  Its  ships  Into 
North  Vietnamese  ports.  If  such  a  ship's 
aotijal  owner  Is  hidden  by  complex  holding 
corporations,  the  real  papers  will  be  dug  out. 
Then,  for  example,  If  a  commercial  fleet  do- 
ing business  with  the  enemy  has  20  ships  In 
U.S.  harbors,  all  ot  them  will  be  boycotted. 
The  key  man  here  wlU  be  the  bantam  Ted 
Oleeson. 

Not  one  of  the  vessels  will  be  loaded  or 
unloaded  In  any  American  port  for  a  or  3 
days.  The  longshoremen  will  lose  pay,  but 
they  know  It's  not  even  a  grain  of  sand  In  a 
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Juuurt  eofXip«red  wltb  th«  aweaocsA  sacrtflce 
Um  kids  are  making  In  Vletniun. 

TMs  boycott  t«ctinique  la  called  bitting 
the  oompany. 

If  tbla  doeant  end  the  blood  inon«y,  runs 
tbe  trio  la  ready  to  *nm  the  flag"  of  oattoos 
permitting  their  ahlpa  to  run  Into  Hatphong. 
Thus,  not  only  a  single  rteamahlp  company 
would  be  tied  up.  but  tt  la  poeolble.  and  prob- 
able, ttkat  all  th«  Britlab  ahlpa  In  all  Ameri- 
can harbor*,  luiniry  and  eargo.  wlU  be  boy- 
cotted for  a  few  days  or  longer. 

Wh«n  siich  a  dedalon  la  made,  all  water- 
front workers,  be  they  tugboatmen  or 
truckers,  will  obey  the  Maritime  Labor  Oom- 
mlttees  picket  lines.  No  Brltlah  ahlp  will 
be  able  to  dock.  If  already  alongshore,  no 
dockwallopera  will  unload  or  load  It.  If 
loaded,  when  the  signal  cornea  It  will  not  be 
able  to  sail,  for  no  lines  will  be  untied. 

The  ooet  to  the  provtslonera  of  the  enemy 
will  be  enormous. 

"WhAt  at  It."  aaked  tbe  hiisky  blondlah 
Paul  HaU.  "What  they  are  doing  U  un- 
■peakable  and  ghoullab.  We  have  300.000 
kids  In  Vietnam,  ^or  ua  to  be  silent  woxild 
be  betrayal. 

-We  win  not  l>e  atlent.  We  will  not  be 
Idle.  There  will  be  no  blood  money — es- 
pecially American  money — In  their  pocketa 
or  on  our  iMnds  or  oonaclencesT'  There  la  no 
braggadocio  in  this.  But  you  aaked  me  amd 
\ — ^r« — are  saying  well  take  on  all  comers  on 
this  one. 

"Realism  has  got  to  start  somewhere.** 

And  they  are  starting  It. 


Pfc.  WiastoD  B«ltoD  Jmtifies  the  Faitli  of 
Lt  G«B.  Robert  Colfluier,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARK* 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday,  October  22,  1965.  I  Inserted 
in  the  CcNCRissiONAL  RECORD,  with  ap- 
propriate remarks  of  my  own,  the  fact- 
sheet  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  relative  to  action  taken  by  Lt. 
Oen.  Robert  Cdglazler,  Jr.,  1»  the  case 
of  Pvt.  Winston  R.  Belton. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  In  this  body 
has  read  of  the  recent  promotion  of  Pvt. 
Winston  Belton  to  private,  first  class 
which  appeared  in  the  February  18.  1966, 
edition  of  the  Evening  Star  and  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  If  ever  there  was  vindication 
of  trust  and  faith  of  one  man  in  another. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  It.  I  am  sure  that 
Private,  First  Class  Belton  is  proud  of 
himself,  and  knowing  General  Colglazier 
as  I  do.  I  am  sure  he  Is  proud  of  Private, 
First  Class  Belton. 

PxovKS  SxLV  nf  Combat — Ez-stuxxb  Is  Ttsm 

SoLoixa 

(By  Peter  Arnett) 

Bin  Cat,  South  Vietnam. — SU  months  ago 
a  university  graduate  named  Wlnstel  R. 
Belton  staged  a  seven-day  hunger  strike 
at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Oa..  to  dramatise  hla  dis- 
taste for  being  drafted  and  his  refusal  to 
fight  In  Vietnam.  Yesterday  a  big,  proud 
smile  flashed  across  Helton's  face  as  he  was 
promoted  to  prtvats  first  class  on  a  battle- 
field In  South  Vietnam. 


Looking  just  as  prowl  was  his  company 
commander,  Capt.  R.  E.  Sprlggs  of  Mexico. 
N.T..  a  professional  soldier  who  had  hated 
everything  Helton's  hunger  strike  had  stood 
for. 

Sprlggs  was  furious  last  November  when 
he  returned  to  his  unit  after  recovering  from 
a  bullet  wound  to  find  Belton  assigned 
there. 

OrVBf  A.   CHANGS 

Sprlggs  said  yesterday  he  would  take  the 
26-year-old  Wlnslow,  Ariz.,  soldier  into 
combat  with  blm  any  time,  anywhere. 

Belton  arrived  In  Vietnam  with  a  13- 
month  suspended  Jail  sentence  hanging  over 
hla  head  because  of  bis  hunger  strike  In  mld- 
Augiist.  A  court-martial  had  given  him  a 
bad  conduct  discharge,  total  forfeiture  o( 
pay  and  the  jail  sentence. 

But  he  was  also  given  a  chance. 

Belton.  a  Negro,  was  told  that  If  he  went 
to  Vietnam  and  proved  himself,  he  would 
not  have  to  serve  his  JaU  sentence.  If  he 
failed,  he  would  serve  It. 

His  old  unit,  the  U.S.  Army's  Ist  Air 
Cavalry  Division,  wouldn't  take  him  back. 

The  1st  Infantry  Division  accepted  hUn. 

KNOWN  ONLT  BT  ONK 

Sprlggs  was  the  only  man  In  A  Company 
of  the  2d  Battalion.  28th  Regiment,  who 
knew  that  the  new  radio  telephone  operator 
was  the  hunger  striker  Belton. 

Lt.  Ous  Berzlnes.  a  weapons  platoon  com- 
mander from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  recalled 
talking  with  Belton  one  day  about  various 
things  and  Anally  saying,  "You  mean  youTe 
that  Belton?" 

More  and  more  men  In  the  unit  began 
realizing  that  Helton  had  publicly  protested 
what  they  themselves  had  accepted  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  None  of  them  brought  up 
the  subject  with  him  except  the  company 
commander,  and  few  ever  discussed  it  among 
themselves. 

"That  was  his  business,"  said  Sgt.  Fred- 
erick Range  of  Dallas.  Tex.    "We  treated  him , 
like  any  other  soldier." 

BATTLKS   rOSOSB   TIXS 

Helton,  holder  of  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  In  education,  was  Initially  cold  and 
reserved  with  his  buddies.  But  the  heat  of 
battles  in  december  and  January  melted 
his  attitude  and  forged  ever-tightening 
bonds  with  Sprlggs  and  the  other  men  In  the 
company. 

Initially  given  the  Job  of  laying  wires  be- 
tween the  company  headquarters  and  the 
platoons,   he   began  carrying   Sprlggs'   radio. 

Barly  in  January,  he  proved  he  had  what 
It  takes. 

Sp5c.  Larry  Kabrlel.  of  Summerfleld,  Kans., 
recalls  that  the  company  was  under  heavy 
fire  near  Trung  Lap  and  an  urgent  call  came 
over  the  radio  for  Captain  Sprlggs. 

The  radioman  shouted  back:  "The  cap- 
tain's not  here.  He's  up  front.  There's 
heavy  fire.  I  can't  reach  him." 

Kabrlel  said  Belton  shouted  out,  "^t's 
your  duty  to  get  up  to  the  captain."  crawled 
over  to  the  reluctant  radioman,  grabbed  the 
apparatus  and  moved  up  under  fire  to  his 
captain. 

Sprlggs  has  used  hlxn  as  bis  radioman  ever 
since. 

"Belton  in  his  conduct  and  bearing  has 
been  above  average  as  a  soldier  and  a  valu- 
able asset,"  Sprlggs  said.  "He  has  worked  In 
very  weU  socially  and  he  has  got  along  with 
the  men. 

"I  am  persorxlly  satisfied  that  he  now 
honestly  believes  his  actions  In  the  past  have 
not  been  consistent  with  being  a  soldier  or 
man. 

"I  personally  wrote  to  .ae  commanding 
general  recommending  that  he  be  promoted 
and  his  sentence  remitted.  Belton  has  seen 
men  fight  and  dl«  for  his  country,  and  be 


has  felt  the  honor  that  comes  when  you  do 
fight." 

PBOMOTION    OKLATXD 

Sprlggs  tried  to  promote  Helton  2  months 
ago,  but  the  Army  wanted   to  wait  longer.  / 

Sprlggs  was  told  he  must  be  absolutely  sure 
Belton  had  changed  his  ways. 

"I  told  Belton  he  deserved  to  be  promoted." 
Sprlggs  said.  I  knew  he  was  happy.  I  knew 
he  felt  he  had  made  it." 

Belton  Is  still  a  man  of  few  words. 

Asked  why  he  launched  his  hunger  strike. 
he  replied:  "I  figured  the  Army  had  Inter- 
rupted my  education,  and  I  needed  the 
schooling.  And  when  they  said  I  had  to  go 
to  Vietnam,  well,  I  thought  why  should  I  go 
there,  I  don't  think  we  should  be  there. 

"I  wasn't  a  part  of  a  protest  movement.  I 
wasnt  then  and  I'm  not  now." 

What  about  those  now  protesting  Ameri- 
can Involvement  In  Vietnam? 

"We  have  good  reasons  to  be  doing  what 
we  are  doing  here."  said  Belton,  "and  we  be- 
long here,  I  know  that  now.  X  don't  know 
If  well  ever  win.  But  we're  here  and  we 
have  to  stay." 

Belton  added  that  he  hasn't  changed  his 
Ideas  "a  full  360  degrees." 

"I  still  don't  like  kllUng,"  be  said.  *^  get 
faint  when  I  see  a  dead  man.  I  hate  to  kill, 
but  I  do  my  Job." 

The  husky  Belton  credited  Captain  Sprlggs 
with  getting  him  his  promotion  and  the  re- 
mittance of  his  sentence. 

"I'm  glad  I  came  to  this  company,"  he' 
said. 

Belton  Intends  to  go  back  to  school  In 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  when  he  gets  out  of  the 
service,  on  the  new  OI  bill,  he  hopes. 

And  he  wants  to  forget  his  experience  as 
a  hunger  striker.  The  forgetting  has  already 
begun  for  the  1st  Division.  The  command- 
ing general.  Maj.  Gen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman, 
said:  "I  had  deep  satisfaction  In  remitting 
Belton's  sentence." 

"Belton  made  a  mistake,"  the  general 
^  added,  "but  he  had  a  chance  to  correct  It  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  he  did  so.  He  proved 
he  had  the  courage  and  the  spirit  to  over- 
come the  dlfllcultles  brought  about  by  an 
unthinking  action." 

Belton  will  be  in  Vietnam  with  his  com- 
pany untU  late  April  at  least.  His  personal 
motto,  printed  across  his  steel  helmet,  prob- 
ably reflects  his  change  of  thinking  as  much 
as  anything  else. 

It  reads:  "Cast  your  fate  to  the  winds." 


Resolutions  on  48th  Anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  OONNKmCtJT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13,  1966,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Community  of  the 
USA,  Inc.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  fol- 
lowing two  resolutions  were  passed  on 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  in- 
dependence. I  call  these  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Congress : 

Whereas  the  US.  Government  has  always 
championed  and  aided  the  course  of  freedom 
and  sovereign  Independence  for  all  peoples: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  proudly  reafflrm  ckii 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
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wholeheartedly  support  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
their  honorable  and  noble  policy  of  deter- 
mination to  arrest  Communis'-  aggression  and 
expansion  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  elsewhere. 

Whereas  the  Conununlst  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania  by  legal  and 
democratic  processes  but  by  force  of  arms; 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  consistently  has  refused  to 
recognize  the  forced  incorporation  of  Lithu- 
ania Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  the  rights  of  peoples  every- 
where to  determine  their  destinies  through 
free  f>artlclpatlon  In  elected  governments: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  To  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  bring  up  Lithuania's  ques- 
tion before  the  United  Nations  and  ask.  That 
the  Soviets  withdraw  all  Soviet  troops  from 
the  Baltic  States  to  permit  free  elections  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  resolutions  are  signed  by:  Algl- 
mamtas  Dragunevicius,  chairman,  and 
Justinas  Guntulis,  secretary. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

CoDK  OF  Laws  of  thk  United  States 

Trn-E  44,  Section  181,  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  sttle,  contents. 
AND  INDEXES.— The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and    style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Trri-E  44,  Section   182b,  Same;   illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,   :  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7>^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 1/, -point 
type:  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
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unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  ofBclal,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnlshsd  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tahular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  daily  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Fainter  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — ^The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 


so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughouf' 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hovise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  Eiame,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  th« 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  artlele 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  v, 
out  Individual  headings,  shall  be  consld 

as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Ofl 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  rei 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressk 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Rej 
ers  of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  nu 
script  and  prepare  headings  for  all  matte 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  n 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  p 
In  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record.        ^ 
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SENATORS  WITH  RESmENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Omcx  AoDaEss;  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  O.C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

Aiken,  George  D.,  Vt 

Allott,  Gordon,  CoZo 

Anderson,     Clinton     P,     S  Wesley  Circle 

N.  Uex. 

Bartlett,  E.  L.,  AUulea 

Bass,   Roes,   Tenn . 

Bayh,  Birch  K.,  Ind..^ 

Bennett.  Wallace  F„  Wmh.. 

Bible,  Alan.  Nev 

Boggs,  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster.  Daniel  B.,  Md 1327  33d  St. 

Burdlck,      Quentln      N.. 

N.  Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  F.,  Jr..  Va 

Byrd,  Robert  C,  W.  Va 

Cannon.  Howard  W.,  Nev 

Carlaon.  Frank.  Kmna 8heraton-Park 

Case,  Clifford  P..  NJ 

Church,  Prank,  Idaho 

Clark,  Joseph  8.,  Pa 
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d*   Tbeqiwillto 
vMt  to  atudy  ttM  vork- 


Ob  a  ravtful  nlcht.  D«  TaoquarlUt  mi  down 

k«      and  ba«M>  vrlUac.    H*  captured  tlM  MaaoM 

rtfftkt  out     of  daotoeracy  wbmi  b*  aertbbiad :  "Wbancvw 

tiM  poUU«»l  \mw  at  tlM  imitod  BtatM  an  «o 

0»-     b«  dtaeiMMd.  It  la  wltli  tlM  aupnnia  author- 

M  Ton     i*y  of  tiM  p*opl«  tliat  V*  moat  begin.'* 

^orty-alx  yaara  bafor*.  In  !*>•£,  tba  fathan 
of  oar  eouatry  bopafully  mad*  piana  for  tba 
to  la  M«  aiaNy     aitnan  ahlp  at  atato.  a  a*«  T«aaal  to  aaU 
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day  oiy  rrlaada 
ia«  tb«  Vlat- 
faUowa  dacldad.  with 
It.  ttM(  Ihay  muM  abow  tbatr  faal- 
tba  war  oa  a  largar  aeala.  Ttacy 
oa  eardboaid  alcna 
tta  vtaw  al  Um  pubUc. 
OartaUUy.  tbatr  pvlWlasa  to  protaat  or  to  pro- 
waaftm  a  cauaa  la  an  inborant  and  rltaj  organ 
ct  <— netatto  aoolaty. 

Aa  high  aobool  atudanta.  attending  acbool 
la  obTloualy  ooa  of  tha  major  metboda  In 
wblob  our  daoaocratlc  way  of  llf*  U  already 
being  preaarred.  A  eloae  examination  of  to- 
day's blgfa  acboota  abow  tbat  *tud«nta  are 
being  prepared  to  beeocne  actlTe  cltlsena. 
High  acbool  stodanta  are  doing  tbelr  part  to 
keep  democraey  alive  and  working  by  taking 
adTantage  of  elttaenahlp  couraea,  while 
claaMa  In  VS.  Ooremment  and  American 
hlatory  open  doore  to  the  rich  meaning  of 
dattocracy.  Othw  acbool  actlTlUee  allow  tbe 
atudent  to  exerolae  bis  leadership  skills. 
wblefa  are  vital  to  tlie  preeervation  of 
denocraey. 

By  exerclelng  tbe  fundamentals  In  school, 
we  students  practice  democracy  by  listening, 
watching,  and  doing.  For  example,  we  can 
follow  tbe  oourae  of  an  election  campaign 
and  wind  up  with  a  student  mock  election 
ooncemlng  Identical  tasues. 

As  studento,  we  moat  always  be  on  the 
guard  for  Infrtngementa  on  deoaocracy  and 
etHve  for  a  more  democratic  aoclety.  We 
ean  start  flnt  at  bome  and  in  tbe  oocnmunlty 
by  Informing  other  ettlaena  of  their  right* 
and  obligations  In  a  democracy.    Apathy  in 


tn- 
ititnda 
fin 
tat  Um  ftdmlnlatni- 
to  Ukd  gtron— r  bmmutm  to  brlnf 
•iMut  an  gnd  to  th*  afal  and  oomtort  b«- 
Im  gtvan  by  f fm  world  ahlpa  to  oar  m»- 
TIm  iBtgntt»ng  of  tho  longriioro- 

and 
Ohdor  no  ooadttlon  can 
to  a  natkm  opiratlnc  on 
a  war  00000017  and  dedicated  to  a  policy 
of  terror  and  ■gir—lon  be  tolerated. 
Many  Aniftrlcans.  I  know,  are  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpoees  of  tbe  boyoott 
called  for  a  few  dayi  ago  by  the  Marl- 
ttine  Trade  Department  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  after  they  reoehred  no  reeponse 
from  the  White  House  to  a  request  for 
more  effective  action  to  end  the  traffic 
of  free  world  ships  In  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong. Clearly  no  one  should  remain 
IndUferent  to  this  trade  while  we  have  so 
many  servicemen  risking  their  lives  In 
dally  combat  Tet,  just  bb  obviously  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  maritime  unions 
are  not  enough  to  Insure  that  their  In- 
dependent action  can  pn^?erly  bring 
about  the  desired  result. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  can  only  be 
prt^ierly  handled  by  governmental  ac- 
tion. Oovemmental  Inaction  only 
results  In  the  abdication  of  responsibility 
to  those  who  are  not  legally  equipped  to 
do  the  Job.  There  are  bills  In  Ck>ngress 
which  would  do  what  the  maritime  un- 
ions seek  to  do  on  their  own  but  In 
which  the  administration  has  only 
shown  a  negative  interest  to  date.  I 
would  hope  that  the  outcome  of  the 
maritime  unions'  concern  In  this  mat- 
ter would  be  an  itfiproprlate  change  In 
our  governmental  policy  rather  than  the 
relegating  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  to  private  Initiative,  however  well 
Intentloned. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  thoughtful 
commentary  on  this  sttuatltm  In  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Jackscm  Citizen 
Patriot,  Jackscm.  Mich.,  Wednesday. 
February  23  enUtled  "Questionable  Acta 
With  M<M«1  Result"  which  discusses  an 
article  by  Columnist  ^Hctor  Rles^ 


trade     ertth     the     OsdMiWBlsia    Um 

freai   the   ualoaa.   aay 

k's  head  la  theee  negotiations. 

At  the  asBM  ttSM.  ths  cartooB  by  Ollphant 

aa  iMportaat  inlat:     That  the  ooo- 

duet  of  (eralga  peUey  la  the  buslnees  of  tbe 

It,  rather  than  any  group  of  union 

sora.  or  stxxlenta,  or  newapapen. 

Tet  tbe  right  to  protest  tbe  administra- 
tion's actions  has  to  be  reepected.  If  a  labor 
union,  a  buslnees  group,  or  any  other  orga- 
nisation or  Indlrldual  wants  to  criticise  the 
OoTernment  for  permitting  sblpe  which  carry 
goods  to  tbe  enemy  to  also  work  the  lucratlTe 
American  market,  tbey  have  tbe  right  to  do 
ao. 

Tbe  maritime  unions  are  In  a  imlque  poal- 
tlon  because  tbey  can,  if  tbey  wish,  trans- 
late their  vocal  iMt>teet  into  direct  action. 
Moreover,  there  Is  little  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment can  do  about  it  if  the  dock  work- 
ers refuse  to  handle  the  cargo  of  any  given 
sblp.  Mr.  Rleeel  indicates  that  the  refusals 
to  work  may  be  ot  the  hit-and-run  variety. 
Thus  tbe  ponderous  machinery  of  the  law 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  on  tbe  unions  If 
tbey  decide  to  boycott  ships. 

And  lurking  In  tbe  background  Is  tbe 
thought  that  if  tbe  unions  can  refuse  to  load 
■hips  because  of  an  ideological  dispute,  an- 
other union  coUld  weU  decide  to  do  the  same 
thing  if  Its  leadership  were  not  sympatbetlo 
to  the  American  cause. 

That  is  why  any  CkKumunlst  InlUtratloD  of 
key  unioiu  is  a  matter  of  such  g;reat  concern. 

Thus  there  la  something  Inherently  wrong 
with  this  picture.  The  first  Impression  may 
well  be  tbat  a  labor  union  should  not  Impoae 
its  will  on  national  policy. 

But  also  wrong  Is  tbe  Idea  of  not  using 
all  the  Nation's  power  and  prestige  to  pre- 
vent so-caUed  friends  from  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

The  United  States  has  moved  with  super- 
caution  In  dealing  with  this  matter.  The 
soft  approach  is  rationalized  In  many  ways. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  if 
Preeldent  Johnson  and  his  administration 
really  cracked  down  on  its  allies  they  could 
not  appreciably  decrease  the  amotmt  of  free 
world  goods  flowing  to  North  Vietnam  to 
help  carry  on  the  war  against  South  Vietnam 
and  its  American  allies. 

Thus  It  can  be  said  that  the  waterfront 
unions  merely  are  seeking  to  force  tbe  ad- 
ministration to  do  what  it  should  do  on 
Its  own.  The  method  Is  questionable,  even 
dangerous,  althoui^  tbe  result  may  be  moral. 

Angst  htm  Shpfobt  Smppiira  Boycott 

(By  Victor  Rleeel) 

Nxw  ToBX. — None  are  tougher  than  water> 
front  labor  leaders  when  tbey  go  for  the 
Jugular  of  the  enemy. 
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stUl  la  permleatble  under  the  Com- 
BBsree  Departments  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's so-oalled  bla<dUlsUng  of  foreign  ships 
supplying  the  enemy. 

As  Congreesmen  and  other  Oovemment 
people  and  the  waterfront  leaders  themselvee 
understand  the  recent  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's edict,  the  only  cargoes  such  foreign 
■hlpe  cannot  pick  up  in  U  .8.  ports  are  thoee 
generated  or  financed  by  tbe  t7.S.  Oovemment 
Itself.  But  these  shippers  can  send  in  their 
veeaels  to  take  on  commercial  cargo — and  at 
ratea  undercutting  XJS.  shipping  compcmiee 
along  all  ahoree,  including  thoee  of  the  Oreat 
Lakee. 

Tbe  direct  labor  action  Is  being  brain- 
trusted  by  tbe  Joint  maitttme  labor  commit- 
tee, headed  by  the  pei^Mry  and  peripatetic 
Teddy  Oleason,  America's  No.  1  longshore- 
man;  by  the  stonewaU  Paul  Hall,  leculer  of 
the  Seafarers;  and  by  Big  Joe  Curran,  tbe 
Paul  Bimyaneaque  chief  at  the  National 
Maritime  Union. 

Soon  they  will  meet  with  tAbor  Secretary 
Wirts  In  Bal  EUu-bour,  Fla.  There  tbey  wlU 
tell  him  of  plans  to  cloee  all  waterfronts  to 
all  ships  trading  with  the  enemy,  regardless 
of  treaties,  diplomacy.  State  Department 
IM-essure,  Injunctions,  admonitions,  Im- 
precations, or  incarcerations. 

Tbey  will  be  conferring  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  whUe  the  reat  of  America's  labor 
leadership  is  In  tbe  area  tor  midwinter 
strategy  sessions.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  AFL-CIO  high  command  is  solidly  behind 
tbe  waterft'ont  chiefs. 

But  this  will  be  Just  tbe  beglniUng. 

These  men  are  aware  Uuit  of  tbe  110  free 
world  vessels  which  steamed  regularly  into 
North  Vietnam  last  year,  107  flew  tbe  flags 
of  NATO  countries,  which  the  United  States 
is  pledged  to  support  should  they  be  attacked 
by  the  very  same  nations  now  backing  the 
enemy. 

So,  at  first,  the  three  dockslde  musketeers 
will  put  their  books  Into  tbe  rtiips  which  are 
on  the  direct,  though  circtiitoxu  run  from 
enemy  temtory  to  American  ports. 

Then  will  come  swift,  though  ^ort,  don- 
onstratloQs  against  the  entire  fleet  of  a  com- 
pany which  sends  even  one  of  its  ships  into 
North  Vietnamese  ports.  If  such  a  ship's 
aotual  owner  is  hidden  by  oompiex  holding 
corporations,  the  real  papers  will  be  dug  out. 
Then,  for  example,  if  a  commercial  fleet  do- 
ing buslnees  with  the  enemy  bee  ao  ships  in 
U.S.  harbors,  all  of  than  will  be  boycotted . 
The  key  man  here  will  be  tbe  bantam  Ted 
Ole 


|«ot  one  of  the  vessels  will  l>e  loaded  or 
unloaded  In  any  American  port  for  3  or  3 
days.  The  longahorsnken  wUI  loae  pay,  but 
they  know  It's  not  even  a  grain  of  sand  In  » 
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ecBuiuuMlar. 
M.T,  • 

tot. 


front 


•n  «•« 


win  ta««r- 

oottad  tot  a  twm  Am*  *" 

iiBlrtnii  Is 
b*  tiMy 
wfU  otay  tiM  ItorntOM  Labor  Oon- 
plefeat  IIBH.  No  Brttlib  littp  «iu 
b*  aM*  to  teek.  IT  alraady  alnnBihnr*.  w> 
4ookv«Uapan  wm  mUoad  or  load  It.  If 
Ifwrtwt  wtMA  «k»  tt^mX  oomea  It  win  no«  b* 
•bl*  to  MO.  fbr  ■»  Itoaa  vUl  b«  untied. 

■Hm  «(Mt  to  tfaa  pfpfHtoow  of  tiM  UMBiy 
vUl  b*  •aarBMoai. 

P*ul  IMIL     "Wtet  tiMr  ***  *>^  »  un- 
i^aatabl*  and  fboolUh.    W«  b*«« 
kMi  te  TIaiiiMM     Mr  w  to  b*  illcnt 
b«  batmyikL 

"W  «m  Bot  b*  aOant.  W«  wm  not  b« 
Idl*.  Tbw*  wlU  b*  no  blood  —owy  ■■ 
pwrtoUy  AaMrtoMi  mocwr-tb  Itato  pockota 
«r  OB  oar  b*ndi  or  eonocMBMa.  !%■•  to  no 
tn  tbla.  Boft  yoQ  aAad  ma  and 
I  Mfjlnt  wall  taka  oa  all  wmaii  on 
thlaana. 

**AaallaD  baa  |o>t  to  atart  aookawtMra.** 

And  tbT  a^a  atoHlin  It. 


Ffc  WhuIm  B^  JasiifiM  tkt  Fdlk  bf 
LL  Qmm.  RbkcH  Cblfiaikr,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  L  TEAGUE 

IN  THE  HOtTSS  OF  RKPKESKNTATTVSS 

1Fedii««day.  Febntary  2.  iiM 

Mr.  TEAODE  of  Tezaa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday.  October  22,  1M5.  I  Inserted 
In  the  CoifGKSssioHAi.  Rbcou>,  wltli  ap- 
pro{Miate  remarks  of  my  own.  the  fact- 
sheei  prepared  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  relative  to  action  tak«i  by  Lt. 
Gen.  Robert  Colglazler,  Jr.,  ta  the  ease 
of  Pvt.  Wlnswon  R,  Belton. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  this  body 
has  read  of  the  recent  promotion  of  Pvt. 
Winston  Belton  to  private,  first  class 
which  appeared  in  the  February  18.  1964. 
edition  of  the  E^renlnc  Star  and  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoKS.  If  ever  there  was  vindication 
of  trust  and  faith  of  one  man  in  another. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  it.  I  am  sure  that 
Private.  First  Class  Belton  Is  proud  of 
himself,  and  knowing  General  Colglaxler 
as  I  do.  I  am  sure  he  Is  proud  of  Private, 
First  Class  Belton. 

Paovn  sklt  im  Ck>Km*T — Kx-anzKB  la  Fnni 

Sotsnoi 

(By  Peter  Aroett) 

Bnf  Cat.  Sontta  Vletnaza. — 8U  months  ago 
%  unlvarBlty  grmdoate  named  Wlnstel  R. 
Balton  atagad  a  aeyen-dJiy  hunger  atrllM 
at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Oa..  to  dxamattae  bia  dla- 
taata  for  being  dr&fted  and  hla  refnaal  to 
flgbt  In  Vietnam.  Yeaterday  a  big.  proud 
smile  flaabed  acroaa  Baltoo'a  laca  as  ba  waa 
promoted  to  private  flrat  daaa  on  a  battle- 
field In  South  Vietnam. 


the 


flgHt.-' 


atlM 


a   U- 


ooaibat  wltb  htm  any  time.  aaywtMre. 
Baltoa    arrived    tn    VIetaaaa    wltb 

blB  bawl  baoaBii  of  bta  baagar  atrtta  la : 
Angoat.  A  oawrt-marttal  bad  gl»aB  btea  a 
bad  eoBtea*  diacbafg*.  total  f  orfattora  «< 
pay  and  tbe  Jail  aeBtaBce. 

But  be  waa  alao  given  a  chance. 

BaltoB.  a  Nagro.  waa  told  that  tf  be  waat 
to  Vlamai  and  proved  blmaalf.  be  would 
not  have  to  awe  bis  )a&  aaatoBCia.  It  be 
laUcd.  be  woold  aerre  tt. 

Ba  oM  OBlt.  tbe  XJA.  Anny'a  lat  Air 
cavalry  Dlvlalan.  woolda't  take  btm  back. 

Tbe  1st  mXBBtry  DIvMob  auceptod  btSL 
awowii  owLY  BY  owa 

Sprlgga  waa  the  only  man  IB  A  OoBvaay 
of  the  ad  Battalion,  asth  Baglmiiiit.  wbo 
knew  that  the  laew  radio  telephone  operator 
waa  the  hunger  atrlkar  Belton. 

Lt.  Oua  llMiliwia.  a  weapons  fdatoon  oom- 
mandcr  ftom  KaUznaaoo.  Iflch.,  recalled 
H'*^"t  with  Belton  one  day  about  various 
things  and  finally  laying,  '^ou  mean  you're 
that  Belton?" 

More  and  more  men  In  tbe  unit  began 
realising  that  Balton  had  publicly  proteated 
what  they  tbamaalvea  bad  accepted  as  a 
patriotic  duty.  Hone  of  them  brought  op 
the  subject  with  blm  except  the  company 
oommander.  and  few  ever  dlecuaaed  It  awvong 


"That  waa  hla  bualneaa,"  said  8gt.  Fred- 
erick Range  at  Dallaa.  Tex.  "We  treated  blm 
like  any  other  aoldler." 


of 


Intttally  oold  and 
But  the  beat  of 
January    melted 


Belton.  boldar  c€  a 
degree  In  edueattoa. 
reeerved  with  bis 
battlea   In 
his    attitude 

bonds  with  Bpilgpi  aad  the 
ootnpany. 

Initially  glTen  the  job  of  laying  wlrea  be- 
tween tbe  company  headquarter*  and  the 
platoons,  be  began  carrying  Hprlgga*  radio. 

Barly  In  January,  be  proved  be  bad  what 
Ittakea. 

8pSc.  Larry  Kabrlel.  of  Bummerfleld,  Kana.. 
recalls  that  the  company  was  under  beavy 
fire  near  Trung  Lap  and  an  urfpent  eaU  came 
over  tbe  radio  for  Captain  Sprlgga. 

The  radkxnan  abouted  back:  'TbeVap- 
taln's  not  here.  He's  up  front.  TbAre's 
heayy  fire.  I  cant  reach  him."  \ 

Kabrlel    said    Belton    abouted    oat,    Tt^ 
your  duty  to  get  up  to  tbe  captain."  crawlea^ 
over  to  tbe  reluctant  radlctnan.  grabbed  the 
apparatua  and  moved  up  under  fire  to  bis/ 
captain.  / 

Bprlggi  baa  uaed  him  aa  bia  radioman  vnt 
rtnce.  y 

~Belton  In  bis  conduct  and  bearing  baa 
been  above  average  aa  a  aoldler  and  a  valu- 
aMa  aaeet,"  Bprlgga  aald.  "Be  baa  worked  In 
very  well  socially  and  be  has  got  along  with 
the  men. 

"I  am  jMieonally  satisfied  that  he  now 
honestly  beUevee  his  actions  tn  the  past  have 
not  been  consistent  with  being  a  aoldler  or 


"I  peraonally  wrote  to  tbe  commanding 
general  reoosamandlng  that  be  be  promoted 
and  hla  seBtenoe  remitted.  Bettoa  has  seen 
men  fight  and  die  for  bis  country,  and  be 


a|>rtgvi  tried  to  piwButo  Belton  1  i 
ago,  but  ttM  Army  bsbIwI  to  wiM  kmaar. 
aprtOTi  waa  told  be  mast  be  abaohitety  sure 
Balton  bad  changed  lila  ways. 

1  told  Belton  be  d— iisd  to  be  praraotod." 
flprtgga  said.  I  knew  taa  was  happy.  I  knew 
be  talt  be  bad  made  It." 

Balton  la  still  a  maa  oC  few  words. 

Aakad  why  be  laun<Aed  hla  hunger  aMke, 
bs  rspBed:  "I  Agwad  tbe  Army  bad  balar- 
mpted  my  eduoatioa.  and  I  needed  the 
afthoollng,  And  wbaB  they  said  I  bad  to  go 
to  Yletnam.  wan.  I  thought  why  should  I  go 
there.  I  dont  thlBk  we  ahould  be  there. 

"I  waant  a  pai^-eC  a  protoat iMisiil     I 

WBaat  then  and  I'm  not  now." 

What  about  tboaa  now  protesting  Ameri- 
can iBvolveaaent  1b  VIetoamf 

"We  have  good  reasana  to  be  doing  what 
w«  are  doing  bare,"  said  Batton.  "and  we  be- 
long here.  I  know  that  now.  I  dont  know 
If  well  war  win.  But  weYe  here  and  we 
have  to  stay." 

Beitan  added  that  be  haant  ebaafed  bis 
Ideaa  -a  full  MO  dagreea." 

"I  stia  dont  like  kllMag."  be  aaid.  "^  «st 
faint  wban  I  aee  a  dead  bmb.  I  teto  to  MB. 
but  I  do  my  Job." 

The  husky  Belton  credited  Captain  Sprlggs 
with  getting  htm  hla  prontotlon  and  the  re- 
mittance of  Ms  sentence. 

"Tm  glad  I  came  to  this  company."  be 


to  go 


tn 
oC  the 


Belton  Intends 
laiwauke^.  Wla.,  wbsB  he 
est  lice,  on  the  new  OI  bill,  he 

And  he  wants  to  forget  bis  experience  aa 
a  banger  striker.  Tbe  forgetting  has  already 
bagtin  for  the  1st  Divlalon.  Tbe  command- 
ing general,  Maj  Oen.  Jonathan  O.  Seaman, 
said:  "X  bad  deep  aattafacUon  In  remitting 
Beltan'k  eantenoe." 

"Belton  made  a  lalstoba."  the  general 
added,  "but  be  had  a  whanee  to  eotreet  It  on 
the  Aald  of  battle  and  he  did  se.  He  proved 
he  had  the  courage  and  the  aplrlt  to  over- 
eoBte  the  dlfflcultlca  brought  about  by  an 
unthinking  action." 

Belton  will  be  In  Vietnam  wtt'A  bis  eom- 
pany  until  late  ApcU  at  least.  Hla  pereonal 
motto,  printed  acroaa  bis  steel  balaiet.  prob- 
ably reOecta  his  change  of  thinking  aa  much 
aa  anything  else. 

It  reads:  "Cast  your  fato  to  the  winds." 


R*a«hitMn  aa  4Mi  AaaiTersary  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARiO 


IN  THE  HOTTBK  OF  RSPBXSERTATnm 

Wedneadajf,  Febrnmnf  23.  1966 

Mr.  DA£»>ARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Fdiruary  13,  1906,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Community  of  the 
USA.  Inc.,  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  fol- 
lowing two  resolutions  were  passed  on 
the  4ath  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  In- 
dependenoe.  I  oall  these  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Congrcas: 

Whereas  the  US.  Oovsmment  has  alwaya 
championed  and  aided  the  oouxae  of  fiuudum 
and  sovereign  Independence  for  all  peoplea: 
Therefore  be  It 

X«aoI«ed,  That  we  proudly  reafllrm  cur 
loyalty  to  the  United  Btotes  ot  America,  and 
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ly  support  Ityndon  B.  Johnson 
and  ths  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
thslr  hoaorable  and  noble  policy  of  datar- 
mlnatton  to  arrest  Oonununlst  aggreaslon  and 
expansion  In  South  Vietnam,  the  Dominican 
Bepubllc  and  elsewhere. 

Wbereaa  the  Oonununlst  regime  did  not 
OQBM  to  power  la  UthuanU  by  legal  and 
dsBMcratlc  prooaaaaa  but  by  foroe  ct  arms; 


the  Oovemment  ot  tbe  United 
Statee  of  America  conslstonUy  has  refused  to 
f*i'«g»»f«»  the  forced  Inoorporatlon  at  Lithu- 
ania Into  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Be- 
pubUce;  and 

mini  us  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  the  ilgbts  of  peoples  every- 
where to  determine  their  rtaetlnlws  through 
tree  partldpatlan  In  sltctsd  govemmmts: 
TUbsTiss  be  It 

■isolBSil.  Tb  request  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  Statea  to  bring  up  LlthuanU's  quea- 
tton  before  tbe  United  Nations  and  ask.  That 
the  Soviets  withdraw  aU  Soviet  troope  from 
the  Baltic  States  to  permit  tree  eleotlone  un-. 
dar  the  supervision  of  the  United  Nations. 

Tbeae  resolutlmis  are  signed  by:  Al«rl- 
mgnturt  Dragimevlclua,  chairman,  and 
Justlnas  Ountulis,  secretary. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THB  OONORBSSIONAL  BBOORD 

CoDc  or  Laws  or  ths  UmrxD  Statis 


Trn.s  44,  Sacnoir  181,  CowiiiSSHiiiai. 
Baooaa;  AsaAMOzifKNT,  sttlx,  conismib, 
AMB  mnKxss. — Tbe  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and    style   of   the   CoNcmss- 
BioNAL  RxcoBO,  and  wbUe  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  redaction  of  unneceesary 
bxUk,  and  shall  provide  for  tbe  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Concrebsionai. 
Rxooao  semimonthly  during  the  sesatona 
of   Congress   and   at   tbe   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  13.  180S,  c.  33,  I  IS,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tttlx  44,  SscnoN   182b,  Sams;   uxtts- 
TSATiONS.  MAPS,  DiAoaAMS. — No  msps,  dia- 
grams, or  illiistrationa  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Rscou)  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  30, 
1838,  c.  630,   I  3,  49  Stat.   1846.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Conobsbsionai.  Rccoro 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Repreaentatives,   and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Amnffement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  RKcoao  aa  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  foUow:  Prorlded,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rbcobo  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

3.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  RepKjrters  of 
the  CoNGKXssiONAi.  Rscoao,  In  7 ^  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Rkcoko  shall  be  printed  In  8  >4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
S-polnt  type.  No  ItaUc  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shaU  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  i>romlnence;  nor  will 


untisual  IndenttOBs  be  permitted.  These  ra- 
strletlans  do  not  spply  to  ths  pclnttnc  of  or 
quotottons  from  hlstorlflal.  oOelal.  or  Isfal 
documents  or  papers  of  wbleb  a  Utaral  repro- 
duction is  neceaaary. 

5.  Betam  of  mantuertpt. — ^Wben  maau- 
script  U  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Oovemment  Print- 
ing OfBce  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  instire  publication  In  tbe  Banrwn  Is- 
sued on  the  f  oUowlng  momlng;  and  If  all  of 
aald  manuacrlpt  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  PubUc  Printer  U  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Racoao  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  wlU  a  mwech  be  printed  in  the  Baooas  of 
tbe  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  mtttter. — ^Tbe  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statementa  to  be 
published  In  the  Rxcxtko  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  PubUc  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insure  publication  tbe  fol- 
lowing momlng. 

8.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  ot  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speecbea  wUl  not  be  fur- 
nished tbe  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
poaslble  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  aet  In 
the  RaooBB  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Ifsm- 
bers  without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  toithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  retximed  In 
time  for  publication  in  tbe  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  tbe  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  tbe 
printing  of  the  Rxooao. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— Th»  PubUc  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congxxssiokai, 
RxcoBO  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Ite  printing  was  authorized;  Prorld«d,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Correction*. — The  permanent  Rscoao  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  daya 
after  each  daily  publication  Is  issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  tbe  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  m(»«  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNORxssiONAL  Rxcoaa  the  full  report  or 
print  of  an^  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — ^When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  ProtHded,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  CoMOsas- 
sioNAi.  Racoso. 

10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoMoasssioNAL  Rscoss  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 


so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  tbrougbowt 
the  Appendix.  Tbe  sequence  for  each  Boose 
ShaU  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
tbe  Offlcial  Reporters  of  tbe  respective 
nousss. 

Ths  Offlcial  Bqitetass  of  sach  HOuaarrtiall 
mark  ths  Isad  Itsm 
When  both  Hooass 
are  In  steslcn  and  submit  extensions,  tha 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  nooss 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  tbe  other  House  appear- 
ing in  eecond  place.  When  only  oi>e  Houss 
Is  in  sBSSlon,  ths  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  »*«mt»»r  of  tbe  Hones 
Inseeslan. 

This  ruls  sball  not  apply  to 
withheld  because  of  volume  or 
limitations,  which  sbaU  be  printed  bnmsdl- 
attf y  following  ths  lead  itsms  aa  '~<*^~t^ 
by  the  Offlcial  Bqwrters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  OoMoaasBioirAL  Baoosn,  nor  to  Rs~^rs 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  tha 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cott. — No  extraneous  mattar 
In  excess  of  two  pagss  In  any  one  Instaaoa 
may  be  printed  in  tbe  Cohcssssionai.  Baoosa 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  eatlmate  in  writing  from 
tbe  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  oost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  reqxtested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  exoerpte  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  Stete  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articlea  by  tlte  Prealdent 
and  tbe  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
Prealdent,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parte,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  PubUc  Printer  or  the  Offlcial 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Concssssiomai. 
Racxias  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Offlcial  Reporters. — The  Offlcial  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  on  tbe  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shaU  make 
sulteble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  offlce  for  the  Cokcbsssiomai.  Rbcobs, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-113,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  ths 
RccosD  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
c^arge  of  3  cente).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
ben  of  Congress  t.?  purchase  reprlnte  from 
the  Rscoao  should  be  processed  through  this 
offlce. 


OONORES8IONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufflclent  to  reimburse  the 
expenees  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  sball  be  made 
on  credit  (U3.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  IMegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Offlce,  that  their  addresses  msy  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rscoxd. 


IU£o  Broadcast  of  Edward  P.  Morfaa 
Relatiaf  to  HMiiaff*  Ceicerafaif  tke 
WarmVietaaa 


EXTES^SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   AKKAiraAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  f.  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  too 
seldom,  because  of  my  schedule,  do  I  get 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  nightly  news 
broadcasts  of  one  of  this  country's  meet 
able  and  perceptive  commentators,  Mr. 
Edward  P.  Morgan.  I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress  share 
my  opinion  of  Mr.  Morgan's  keen  ability 
to  report  and  Interpret  current  events. 
Occasionally,  I  do  have  an  opportimlty 
to  read  transcripts  of  ABC's  Edward  P. 
Morgan  and  the  news.  In  his  broadcast 
of  February  21,  1966,  Mr.  Morgan  c(Mn- 
mented  on  the  hearings  recently  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Because  his  analysis  of  the  necessity 
and  of  the  objective  of  the  hearings  may 
be  of  Interest  to  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
OKKSsioMAL  RECORD  and  because  the  hear- 
ings have  been  the  subject  of  wld«s)read 
discussion,  I  ask  that  the  transcript  of 
the  broadcast  of  February  21  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcord,  as  follows: 

biWAKO  P.   lIoaOAW    AND   THX    NKWS 

MAonoM,  Wis. — "J.  William  Pclbkioht," 
a  liberal  voter  mM  to  me  in  liOs  Angeles  on 
Saturday,  "!•  already  my  man  of  the  year." 
It  U  not  likely  tbat  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  occupies 
a  hero's  role  in  the  public  mind.  It  la  certain 
that  the  White  Hotise  Is  not  about  to  nom- 
inate him  to  the  hall  of  fame  for  his  conduct 
of  critical  heartngs  on  VS.  policy  on  Vietnam. 
Tet  the  Oovemment  and  the  country  at  large 
are  surely  In  the  debt  of  this  Rhodes  scholar 
from  Arkansas  and  his  brave  little  band  of 
congressional  colleagues  who  have  insisted 
on  exercising  their  prerogative  as  legislators 
In  an  open  society  to  probe  and  question  the 
policy  decisions  of  ^iie  Presidency  on  so  vital 
and  fundamental  an  Issue  as  war. 

It  was  this  Insistence  on  review — in  the 
tradition  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
American  system — that  provoked  the  admira- 
tion of  the  cltleen  in  liOS  Angeles,  ratlier  than 
any  particular  view  that  Senator  FtTLBUORT 
hlDMelf  ezpreesed  about  the  conflict. 

It  Is  useful  to  examine  these  policy  hear- 
ings on  theae  terms.  Although  they  have 
rather  been  lost  behind  a  high  hedge  of  head- 
lines and  tangle  of  television  cables  concen- 
trated on  the  Pult>rlght  committee  •easlooa, 
a  group  of  Uberal  Democrats  In  the  House, 
including  CX>ngreasinan  Roaarr  KAamnaasa, 
at  Wisconsin,  has  been  examining  the  UJB. 
position  in  Asia,  too,  keyed  to  the  urgenoy 
of  getting  ths  war  to  the  oonftorenoe  table. 
Consider  the  vast  difference  between  these 
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proc«0dingB  on  oapltol  Hill  and  the  Army- 
ICoOarthy  hearings  or  the  inquiry  into  Pres- 
ident Truman's  firing  of  General  MacArthur 
during  the  Korean  war. 

True,  In  a  kind  of  hog-fat  and  homlny- 
grlts  mixture  of  comedy  and  pathos,  Senator 
RrmsELi.  Long,  of  Louisiana,  tried  last  Thurs- 
day to  wrap  himself  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor in  the  flag.  He  rolled  out,  like  red, 
white,  and  blue  bunting,  the  old  Fourth  of 
July  phrases  about  patriotism  and  he  took 
time  to  cite  tiie  bravery  of  American  combat 
units  in  Vietnam  and  to  note  that  we  had 
never  been  defeated  In  war. 

It  happens  that  patriotism  Is  not  the  issue 
here  and  the  bravery  of  American  fighting 
men  is  not  in  question.  Nor  is  the  Issue  of 
whether  Americans  are  "International  good 
guys  or  International  b<kd  guys" — which  was 
about  the  only  question  Lono  Interrupted 
himself  long  enough  to  pose  to  soldier- 
statesman  Taylor.  The  issue  Is  whether  the 
abunoance  of  American  wealth,  strength 
and  courage  Is  being  applied  with  maximum 
wisdom  and  effectiveness  to  achieve,  not  a 
"military  victory"  In  the  old  "lilp  hip  hor- 
ray"  American  Legion  convention  tradition, 
but  a  settlement  In  which  a  reasonably  via- 
ble peace  can  be  substituted  for  an  ugly  war 
threatening  unlimited  expansion. 

Except  for  the  ill-placed  chauvinism  of 
Senator  Long  and  the  excessive  and  un- 
called-for outbursts  against  the  Pentagon 
and  the  President  by  the  otherwise  meticu- 
lously logical  and  legal-minded  critic  of  the 
administration,  Oregon's  Senator  Watnk 
Moxsx,  the  Pulbrlgbt  hearings  have  been 
models  of  restrained,  dignified,  balanced  but 
trenchant  Inquiry. 

Maybe  the  public  thought  that  it  loved 
Lucy  more  but  the  substance  of  the  sessions 
proved  the  validity  of  Fred  Priendly's  pro- 
test resignation  as  president  of  CBS  news 
last  week  on  the  premise  that  scmiehow 
when  there  is  something  more  Important 
cooking  than  a  soap  opera  jcenario,  broad- 
casting has  an  obligation  to  serve  It  up. 

But  let's  get  back  now  to  a  longer  look  at 
the  anguished  attitudes  and  the  purp>ose8  of 
that  interesting  minority  group  in  Congress 
demanding  that  administration  policy  in 
Vietnam  l>e  publicly  reviewed  at  the  highest 
legislative  level.  For  men  like  Senator  Fm,- 
BKiGRT,  JosB>H  Claxk  of  Pennsylvania, 
Albcst  Gobs,  of  Tennessee,  Gcoaoc  Mo- 
OovBtM,  of  South  Dakota,  Mike  MANsncui, 
of  Montana,  nuKK  Church,  of  Idaho,  and 
others  this  was  not  a  pragmatic  maneuver 
for  personal  political  gam.  Indeed  if  the 
public  opinion  polls  up  to  now  have  meant 
anything,  these  men  ran  dangerous  risks  In 
flying  in  the  face  of  a  strong  -.>ubllc  endorse- 
ment of  President  Johnson's  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

Furthermore,  these  men  are  all  loyal 
Democrats,  deeply  committed — with  some 
individual  qualifications — to  the  President's 
Great  Society  program  and  who  have  en- 
Joyed — in  varying  degree — intimate  political 
contact  with  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  past 
and  who,  without  exception,  respect  their 
former  majority  leader  Who  Is  now  their 
PrealdMit.  Capitol  HiU  Is  not  a  place  where 
principle  Invariably  wins  out  over  the  cyni- 
cal opportunism  of  "practical  politics"  but 
It  lias  to  be  reported  that  their  overriding 
motivatloa  was  one  of  principle. 

It  is  not  tbat  they  hold  burning  oonvic- 
tlons  diametarically  opposed  to  that  of  the 
White  House  or  that  individuaily  or  oollec- 
tlvtiy   they   have  a  scdutlon    for   Vietnam 


wliich  they  know  is  better  than  the  formula 
the  administration  is  trying  to  i^)ply.  So 
what  are  these  minority  Senators  trying  to 
do?  One  of  them  put  it  privately  this  way: 
"The  President  seems  to  have  complete  and 
utter  faith  in  the  advice  he  Is  getting  from 
Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Pentagon  mili- 
tary brass  and  from  Secretary  Rusk  and  his 
chief  State  Department  advisers. 

This  faith  may  be  well  founded.  But  what 
if  the  pramlaes  on  wlUch  their  advice  is 
based  are  wrong?  The  White  House  has  not 
taken  the  time  to  detach  Itself  from  day-to- 
day command  decisions  to  examine  the 
premises  on  which  our  whole  Asian  policy, 
if  any,  is  based.  This  is  the  question  these 
congressional  hearings  are  attempting  to 
oblige  the  President  himself  to  face." 

This  is  a  noble  objective  of  the  hearings, 
regardless  of  how  or  whether  they  Influence 
Johnson  policy  or  public  reaction  to  same. 

This  is  Edward  P.  Mcx^n  saying  good 
night  from  Madison,  Wis. 


Sam  Blak,  OatttaadiBf  Reporter' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Chi- 
cago's American,  one  of  our  city's  out- 
standing newspapers,  recently  suffered  a 
real  loss  due  to  the  untimely  death  of 
Sam  S.  Blair.  Mr.  Blair,  although  only 
43  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
had  already  won  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  keen  observers  of  the  Chi- 
cago scene. 

In  1947  he  Joined  the  staff  of  Chicago's 
American  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  crime  reporter.  For  his  efforts 
in  this  area,  he  won  the  first  Jacob  Scher 
Award  from  ttie  Theta  Sigma  Phi  pro- 
fessional joumaltsm  sorority. 

I  want  to  extend  my  condolences  to  his 
young  widow,  Mrs.  Sheri  Blair,  for  her 
great  loss,  and  to  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
Stuart  List,  publisher  of  Chicago's 
American. 

The   article   which   appeared    in   the 
press  about  Mr.  Blair  follows: 
SAMtTKL  Blair,  RcPORTn  for  AMniCAN,  Dirs 

Samuel  S.  Blair,  43,  of  1319  Grant  Street, 
Evanston,  a  reporter  for  Chicago's  American, 
died  yesterday  In  Passavant  Hoepltal  after  a 
long  illneas. 

Mr.  Blalr  had  been  a  star  football  player  at 
Hyde  Park  High  School.  He  became  a  re- 
porter for  the  City  News  Bureau  In  1843, 
and  later  that  year  Joined  the  Marine  Corps. 
In  1947,  he  Joined  the  staff  of  Chicago's 
American  as  a  crime  reporter.  Mr.  Blalr  won 
the  first  Jacob  Scher  Award  fr<Mn  the  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  professional  journalism  sorority 
in  1962  for  his  series  on  payroll  padding  in 
city  offices. 

His  father,  the  late  Samuel  A.  Blalr,  had 
been  a  well-known  reporter  for  the  American 
and  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 
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Tb*  yowncor  Mr 


Award    and 


BUtr 

Wrltti« 
fo 
Hla  wMow.  Bbvl.  !•  a  rvporUr  fa 
TV.  Tb«  ooopte  b*T*  »  dMiiMar.  Obit.  1. 
and  Mr.  Bt«tr  bad  Utrev  dUUUwa  t^  a 
prerloua  maiTla«e.  Samuel  P..  IS;  8M*t»  14: 
and  CaUiy.  17.  ruiMnJ  aemoM  will  be  bald 
at  11  ajn.  ttMaori'uw  In  tba  ebapal  at  1S47 
MapU  Avenue.  Branatoa. 


Gary,  lai,  Ifcwtpapcr  m  VmImb 

EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  imuif  A 

IN  THZ  SBNATS  OT  TKK  UMliKU  8TATC9 

Tveatfoy,  Marc/l  i.  i»M 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Mr.  President,  (me  of 
the  newipapen  In  my  home  State  which 
hM  taken  s  eontinuins  edltodjU  intereet 
In  the  questlone  surrounding  our  Vlet- 
nam  poUelee  Is  the  Oarr  Posi-TrltMine. 
whoee  editor  Is  Dale  B.  BeUet,  Jr. 

AmoDg  the  editorials  which  -the  Oaiy 
Post-Tribune  has  presented  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  its  readers  are  three 
wfalch  appeared  successively  on  ^bruary 
3.  February  6,  and  February  9.  Edgar 
L.  Mills  is  editorial  editor  at  the  Clary 
paper,  which  Is  one  of  northern  Indiana's 
leading  dalhes. 

I  ask  unanlmoos  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  RacoBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosd, 
as  follows: 

[Pram  tba  Oary   (Ind.)    Post- Tribune.  Feb. 
3,  1964] 

MisruiciMO  THK  BiiAim 

Tboaa  Amsrlcana  who  complain  that  our 
OoTemmmt  doaa  too  llttl*  to  wek  a  peace- 
ful way  out  ot  Vietnam's  blood  have,  in  our 
optnloo.  a  tandency  to  mlsplaea  blame. 

Their  longing  for  peace  Is  undanSandable 
aad  oommendable.  We  abar*  It.  Our  dls- 
■guiwiiiiil  with  them  U  tbetr  tendency  to 
aay  It  U  our  Ooremment  which  raally  doean't 
try. 

The  current  statemate  points  up  the  situ- 
ation neatly — tf  dlacouraglngly. 

Even  as  the  United  Nations  debates  the 
AoMrlcan  effort  to  ■ummoD  the  oombatanta 
to  the  peace  table.  Hanoi  says  "Ifo."  It  says 
the  UTN.  la  not  the  proper  body  to  epooeor 
such  negotiations.  The  North  Koreans  aay 
the  problem  falls  only  "within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  1954  Oeneva  conference.** 

So  why  not  reconvene  that  conference? 
Are  the  Amertcana  afraid  of  discussing  the 
Asian  war  before  that  panel? 

The  facts  are  that  Oreat  Britain,  cos  of 
the  cochalrmen  of  that  group,  has  tried  to 
reconvene  It.  It  U  doubUul  the  BrtUah 
would  have  made  the  suggestion  without 
some  Indication  that  their  American  allies 
ware  wllUng  to  sit  in.  But  saoh  time  the 
effort  haa  been  negated  by  the  other  ooebalr- 
man  nation.  And  who  Is  that?  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

So  one  Bed  nation  blocks  approach  to  one 
peace  table  and  another  Red  nation  blocks 
the  alternative. 

There  doubtless  Is  discord  between  Com- 
munist nations — particularly  between  the 
n.S.8.R.  and  Bad  China — but  on  one  thing 
tbsy  agreed.  Kremlin  hints  to  the  contrary 
notwtthartanding.  That  is  that  neither  of 
those  giant  aUlee  ot  the  Red  North  Viet- 
namese and  tbslr  puppeteers  in  the  Vletcong 


ass  wUllng  to  talk  peace  until  the  Amaricaas 
i  to  p«U  oat  in  advaaee. 

a  aaors,  leaving  Bontb  Vlstaamsss  to 

oppieaataB    a<    OommualsS 

tbm  United  Statss  is  not  about  to 

So  the  ImpeMs  remalna.  We  doa't  like 
It.  Ws  don't  like  It  becauss  we  dont  like 
lilnwlshsi  and  we  dont  like  the  distant 
In^oifiBiint. 

For  Um  ttnw  being,  though,  ws  should  bsar 
In  mind  the  color  o<  tb*  blssse     It's  Red. 

[Vrom   the  Oary   (Ind.)    Fost-Trlbuns. 

reb.«,19Ml 

As  Wa  asB  It:   ImTb  Dac&ssx  Jo»r  Wbst 

Ws  MasM  m  VimntAM 

Tbe  Aarisrlean  administration  is  eomlag 
throogb  toad,  but  certalaly  not  clear,  oa  Its 
policy  in  Vietnam.     It  Is  time  ft  sbodM. 

The  Post-Tribune  thinks  tt  andsrstands 
our  NatlMi's  basic  aim  in  that  part  ot  the 
world.  We  doubt  that  oar  adversarlee  do. 
We  think  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  confused  about  it.  We  feel 
that  confusion  Is  beginning  to  dlrlds  tbe 
Nation's  political  leadership,  particularly 
Senators  of  the  President's  own  party. 

We  beUevs  that  aim  U  to  stop  ths  spread 
of  conununlsm  except  where  that  systsm  Is 
freely  adopted  by  the  tiiprsssed  will  of  a  peo- 
ple— which  tt  hasnt  been  anywhere  yet^  It 
was  the  tame  aim  that  keiH  us  Oghtlng  In 
Korea  untU  reestsJbllshment  of  tbe  unsatl*- 
tsctory  but  deflniU  Sttb.  parallel  line.  It  is 
tbe  same  aim  that  bss  kept  us  standing  In 
West  Germany  and  In  West  Berlin.  Suooes- 
slve  administrations  have  talksd  It.  They 
haven't  declared  It. 

The  formal  declaration  oC  that  policy  Is 
what  we   adovcate  now. 

We  advocate  a  formal  declaration  of  de- 
fense. plnnlQg  that  defense  to  ths  17tb  paral- 
lel boundary  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
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It  would  not  be  a  declaration  of  war.  Sxich 
a  declaration  as  that  would  contemplate  In- 
vasion at  North  Vlstnam  for  destmetlon  ol 
the  enemy,  suob  deetrucUon  being  a  prime 
American  military  tenet  In  ths  event  of 
formal  war. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  declaration  of 
military  defense  and  spell  oiK  to  the  North 
Vletnamess.  to  ths  Red  Chinsse.  even  to  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  would  regard  any  vio- 
lation of  that  border  as  a  specific  chaHengs 
at  American  declared  policy  and  would  be 
ready  to  use  any  means  necessary  to  realst 
It. 

It  would  put  ths  power  ot  Congrees  of- 
ficially behind  a  specific  policy,  and.  In  so 
t'oing.  arm  ths  administration  with  smM"- 
gency  powers  to  keep  that  policy  In  fccca.  It 
would  spell  out  to  the  American  people  why 
we  are  there  and  that  we  Intend  to  stay  there. 
Some  such  spelling  out  seems  neceesaiy  to 
explain  to  Amsriean  families  why  their  sons 
are  being  taken  away  In  Incraastng  numbers 
to  fight  and  to  die. 

The  spelling  out — to  ourselves,  to  our  al- 
lies, to  our  enemies — Is  what  seems  impor- 
tant now. 

Tbe  tactical  implementation  of  that  poUcy, 
of  course,  could  not  be  spelled  out  by  Con- 
gress. Thst  Is  our  most  vital  tactical  prob- 
lem now,  and  would  remain  so.  It  might 
mean  that  by  declaring  defense  ofBotally,  we 
would  halt  tbe  largely  inefTectoal  balf-bomb- 
Ing  of  North  Vietnam  again,  but  leave  the 
warning  that  If  that  border  ware  violated 
txsnhlag  would  be  reeumed — but  with  all  the 
samsstnsss  and  fury  American  power  could 
make  poeslble.  At  the  same  time  It  may  take 
several  hundred  thousand  more  troofis  to 
meet  this  new  oommltasnt. 

Such  a  declaratkm  could  ba  aaeoaspaaled 
by  a  specific  plsdgs  that  wbsn.  In  an  «n- 
speclfled  time,  free  eleotloos  oonld  be  carried 
out  In  South  Vietnam  wa  would  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  thoss  elections.    Ws  would  stand 


ready  to  defend  a  dantocratlc  government^ 
eueb  ware  elected.    We  would  step 
Bootb  Vietaameee  voted  to  go  Oomx 

Such  a  policy  and  such  a  declarmtten  would 
sttll  Isave  the  major  tactical  problem  of  tbe 
Vletoong  pockets — very  large  pockets  cover- 
ing wtiat  we  would  regard  as  whole  statss — to 
clear  out,  for  certainly  no  really  free  election 
could  be  eoBdtJoted  ^  long  as  those  armed 
pockets  remain.  Ills  polley  ased  noi  block 
those  ainoerely  beUstlat  ta  csmaaniaa  from 
entering  Vletcong  (or  NatUmal  Liberation 
Pront)  candidates  la  sn  siscitton  wbsn  held. 

It  would  leave  the  tasrtlcal  problem  of  the 
much  longer  Cambodian  bosdsr,  tbroogb 
which  mitch  of  ths  North  Vletnamsss  aid  to 
the  Vleteoaig  Is  InlUtrated.  to  be  worksd  out. 
The  declaration  of  defSnss  would  also  have 
to  Imply  that  we  were  ready  to  defend  that 
border  against  furtber  penetration. 

Ws  sre  not  so  naive  as  to  think  the  mare 
declaration  would  eolve  all  our  problems 
overnight.  We  fear  we  are  still  In  for  years 
of  trouble  in  Vietnam.  Fighting  under  such 
oonditSons  wouM  oontlaua. 

But  tbe  Am«lsan  people.  If  tbsy  are  figbt- 
Ing.  want  to  know  what  tbsy  are  fl^iilag 
aooot.  This  would  give  tbem  a  cbanos  to 
know.  Our  enemies  need  to  be  told  what 
deeper  dangers  to  themsslvee  they  are  risking 
by  ooattawtag  to  fl^t.  Tbis  would  be  a  way 
totsfll 


[Prom  ths  Oary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Peb.  9. 
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CoofciDBWcs  nmouums  *  Ponrr 

Thars  may  be  a  oolncitlBnoe  of  mo*  tban 
msre  timing  In  tbe  near  simnltaneoua  clear- 
ing by  American  troope  of  South  Vlstnam 's 
An  Ijno  Valley  and  ths  Hawaiian  meeting  erf 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  chiefs 
of  state. 

The  military  operation  was  both  a  rule 
book  success  and  a  sore  dl84^>polntment. 
Tbe  linkup  of  U.S.  Marines  and  the  Army's 
1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  both  working  with 
South  Vletnamsss  nnlts.  was  a^  near  classic 
cllnukx  to  a  plncos  movement.  Tbe  disap- 
pointment was  that  the  pincers  closed  on  al- 
most nothing.  Ths  Vletcong  forces  which 
have  controlled  the  area  had  disappeared. 

The  meeting  of  the  high  brass  and  their 
civilian  superiors — or  in  the  VIetbamsse  case, 
theoretical  superiors — ^was  also  a  svsosss  In 
tbs  elassle  tradition.  It  brought  out  rsltera- 
tion  of  "determination  *  *  •  to  draw  a  line 
and  to  stop  Communist  sggresslon."  It  may 
have  bsao  disappointing  to  South  Vlet- 
namsss chief  of  stats  Nguyen  Van  Tlileu  and 
others  In  his  entourage  who  had  hoped  for 
expansion  of  Nortb  Vietnameae  bombing 
whlota  President  Johnson  thus  far  opposes. 
But  underlying  that  is  ths  deeper  problem 
of  how  to  prees  ths  war  on  ths  civilian  front 
In  South  Vietnam. 

What  the  accidental  coincidence  in  timing 
of  the  two  events  seems  to  bring  out  in 
intensified  clsrlty  is  that  this  Is  a  different 


Escape  of  the  Vletcong  aside,  the  Cao  Val- 
ley operation  still  leaves  s  major  problem. 
Regaining  of  tactical  military  contnH  of  the 
area  Is  not  enough.  The  pe<^le  must  be 
won  over,  too.  It  is  oiir  opinion  that  the 
Americans  on  the  ground  have  come  to  nn- 
derstand  this  better  than  have  the  Viet- 
namese leaders  whoae  Oovemment  still  car- 
ries something  of  the  oriental  warlord  taint. 
Americans,  both  with  know-how  and  funds, 
can  do  much.  What  we  do  alone,  however, 
cannot  be  decisive.  There  lingers  from 
colonial  days  the  understaitdable  Asiatic  re- 
sentment of  the  white  man.  If,  however,  we 
are  able  to  convince  those  in  power — with 
'^r  support — in  Vietnam  that  they  must  pro- 
ceed with  massive  civilian  jelf-belp  pro- 
grams to  win  over  the  real  support  of  their 
people,  then  we  may  get  somewhere.  UntU 
they  realise  and  implement  that  need,  we 
gatnUttle. 


IB  tbs  closing  communique,  the  Viet- 
nameae powers- that-be  voiced  an  en- 
couraging commitment  to  "oonstltutlonal 
deniocracy"  and  "a  true  eoclal  revolution,** 
but  action  Is  required  to  prove  the  pledges. 

The  Post- Tribune's  advocacy  Simday  of  a 
fom^al  "declaration  of  defense"  as  a  means 
of  spelling  out  tbe  UJS.  posture  in  this 
strange  war  was  not  Intended  as  a  purely 
military  gesture.  It  contemplated  also  a 
concentration  of  effort  within  tbe  South 
Vietnamese  "defense"  sector  on  the  prob- 
lems of  developing  a  self-sufficient  and  self- 
government  capability  on  the  part  of  the 
people  there. 

Johnson's  emphssls  on  this  aspect  at 
Honolulu  Is  encouraging.  We  hope  It  bears 
fruit.  A  fruit  harvest,  however,  requires 
painstaking  time,  particularly  when  the  crop 
is  not  yet  really  planted.  Let's  get  on  with 
It. 


Tribale  to  Dr.  Bernard  BraskaBp 


HON. 


SPEECH 

OF 

ROBERT  DOLE 


or    KAJfSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRS8ENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
Dr.  Bernard  Bradcamp,  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  was  a  shock  to 
an  of  us  and  countless  others  who  knew 
and  req^ected  him. 

Many  of  you  knew  of  the  warm  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  late  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp  and  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Iowa,  untU  his  retirement  in 
1964. 

The  moving  tribute  to  Dr.  Braskamp 
by  his  longtime  friend  will  be  of  deep 
Interest  to  everyone. 

TxiBun:  to  Ds.  Bxsnasd  Biuskamp 
(By  Hon.  Charles  B.  Hoeven,  former  Member 

of  Congrees  from  ths  Sixth  Congressional 

District  of  Iowa) 

Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chsfdaln  of  the 
VS.  House  of  Representatives,  was  one  of  my 
dearest  and  devoted  friends.  I  deeply  regret 
his  sudden  passing  and  shall  miss  him  very 
much  in  tbe  days  that  lie  ahead. 

Dr.  Braskamp  became  Chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  1950  and  served 
In  that  capacity  with  honor  and  dlstlnctlcm 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Prior  to  becom- 
ing Chaplain,  Dr.  Braskamp  had  served  as 
Assistant  Chaplain  for  3  years  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  then  Chaplain,  Dr.  Montgomery. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  bom  In  my  hometown 
of  Alton,  Iowa,  and  I  recall  making  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  when  he  was 
first  chosen  to  be  the  Chaplain  of  tbe  House. 
In  that  speech,  I  tried  to  reflect  the  feeling  of 
admiration  and  pride  which  the  people  of 
Alton  bad  for  one  of  their  distinguished  sons. 
Later  on,  when  Dr.  Braskamp's  prayers  In  the 
House  were  first  published  ss  a  House  docu- 
ment, he  ssked  me  to  write  tbe  foreword 
which  he  continued  to  use  in  Subsequent 
publications  until  the  time  of  his  death.  It 
also  has  been  my  rare  privilege,  i^chalrman 
of  the  Republican  conference  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  nominate  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp for  the  poaltlon  of  Chaplain  on  tbe 
convening  of  three  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

In  introducing  Dr.  Braskamp  to  some  of 
my  friends,  I  often  referred  to  him  as  one  of 
my  "ahlrttall  relattves."  In  that  bis  oldest 
brother  married  one  of  my  father's  sisters. 


In  short,  we  had  a  dose  oompanlcmshlp 
throughout  our  joint  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  I  have  many  happy 
recollections  of  our  close  association  through- 
out the  years. 

Dr.  Braskamp  took  great  pride  In  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  three  Alton,  Iowa,  boys 
served  together  in  official  capacities  tn  the 
House  of  Representatives;  they  being  the  late 
Claude  8.  Scheckel.  one  of  the  official  report- 
ers of  debates,  Dr.  Braskamp  as  Chaplain,  and 
myself  ss  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  In  which 
the  town  of  Alton,  Iowa,  Is  located.  Practi- 
cally every  day  when  tbe  House  was  in  session, 
the  three  of  us  chatted  together  about  people 
and  events  In  our  old  hometown.  Naturally, 
our  friendship  ripened  throughout  the  years. 

Dr.  Braskamp  was  a  great  and  a  good  man, 
whom  I  can  best  describe  as  a  first-class 
Christian  gentleman.  Although  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Oospel.  with  deep  religious 
convictions,  he  was  also  one  who  had  the 
"common  touch."  He  was  a  dedicated  and 
loyal  servant  of  his  Lord  cmd  Master  and 
served  well  his  day  and  generation.  Those 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  whom  be 
served  so  well,  have  had  their  lives  enriched 
through  the  dally  prayers  offered  in  their 
behalf.  Mrs.  Hoeven  joins  me  In  extending 
'  our  dee];>e8t  sympathy  to  the  surviving  son 
and  daughter  and  to  all  members  of  the 
family. 

"Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  our  thy  Lord." 


Award  of  Ceitificate  of  Merit  to  Howard 
E.  Haafemd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ASKANSAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  In  the  John  Quincy  Adams 
Room  of  the  State  Dei>artinent,  a  cere- 
mony was  hiAA  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Dep- 
uty Inspector  General  of  Foreign  As- 
sistance, the  American  Red  Cross  Cer- 
tificate of  Merit  for  saving  a  life.  I  could 
not  be  present  for  the  presentation  of 
this  award,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  also  unable  to  attend. 

Howard  Haugerud  is  a  former  Senate 
employee  and  well  known  among  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  presence  of  mind  and 
calm  Judgment  in  saving  the  life  of  X3S. 
Park  Policeman  Gerald  Grauel.  The 
award  of  the  certificate  of  merit  by  the 
Red  Cross  is  certainly  well  deserved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit  citation  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Dally  News  of  Friday,  February  4,  de- 
scribing the  Incident  which  led  to  the 
.  award,  and  also  an  article  from  the  State 
E>epartment  newsletter  of  February  1966, 
and  several  letters  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  commending  Mr.  Haugerud. 

There  being  no  obJectl(»i,  the  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  articles,  and  letters  were 
ordered  to  t>e  printed  In  the  Rccoro,  as 
fellows : 


TBB  AmucAK  Nation  Ai,  Res  Cboss  : 
CssTiFiCATs  or  Maarr 

This  certificate  Is  Issued  by  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  to  Howard  E.  Haugerud, 
Arlington,  Va.,  In  recognition  of  services  ren- 
dered on  December  1,  IBM,  when  he  gave  first 
aid  to  Pvt.  Oerald  Orauel  for  severe  Injuries 
sustained  In  an  accident.  Preventive  meas« 
ures  wa-e  taken  to  prevent  fire  from  gascrtlne. 
Quick  thinking  and  Immediate  action  saved 
the  victim's  life. 

Issued  at  Washington.  D.C.,  January  10, 
1966. 

LTNDON    B.    JOHNSOif, 

Honorary  Chairman. 
E.  Roland  Hasbiman, 

Cft^irman. 

Dramatic  Mimtttbs  on  a  Bridgx:  "I  Am  Sou 

That  Hk  Savsd  Mt  Low" 

(2ty  Julian  Monison) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Howard  Hau- 
gerud left  his  house  at  3006  South  Elayee 
Street  in  Arlington  last  December  1  and 
swung  Into  Uie  morning  rush  hour  traffic  for 
Manorial  Bridge,  where  he  got  trapped  in  a 
line  of  cars. 

Cp  ahead,  drivers  wn«  getting  out,  and  Mr. 
Haugerud  joined  them.  He  saw  a  crowd  star- 
ing at  something.  Then  be  did  what  nobody 
else  on  the  bridge  was  doing.    He  ran. 

SUHT 

He  ran  to  tbe  spot  where  XTB.  Park  Police 
Pvt.  Oerald  Orauel  lay  twisted  on  the  pave- 
ment, his  hip  broken  and  his  left  leg  nettf-ly 
torn  off  below  the  knee. 

Moments  before,  his  motorcycle  had  been 
In  a  ooUlslon  with  a  cab,  and  as  he  lay  on  the 
bridge,  gasoline  poured  o<ut  on  his  uniform 
Irom  the  cycle's  ruptured  tank. 

As  he  ran  to  the  injiired  policeman,  Mr. 
Hatigerud  said  he  began  recalling  a  Red  Cross 
first-aid  course  he  had  taten  In  1943. 

He  took  oS  his  belt  and  made  a  tourniquet 
around  the  Injised  leg,  stopping  the  blood 
flowing  from  the  wound. 

"What  got  me,"  he  said  yesterday,  "was 
that  nobody  was  doing  anything  to  help  blm. 
They  were  just  standing  around  looking. 

"A  couple  of  guys  were  even  standing  there 
smoking,  with  all  that  gasoline  pouring  out 
on  him.  I  t<^d  them  to  get  the  hell  away 
from   there." 


It  was  10  minutes  before  an  ambulance 
could  get  through  the  crowded  streets  to  take 
Private  Orauel  to  Oeorge  Washington  Hos- 
pital where  the  leg  was  amputated.  MT. 
Haugerud  went  on  to  his  job  as  Deputy 
Inspector  Oeneral  for  Foreign  Assistance. 

But  he  didn't  forg«t  Private  Grauel.  He 
has  gone  to  see  him  three  times  In  the  hospi- 
tal since  the  accident,  and  they've  become 
good  friends. 

What  he  didn't  bargain  for  was  the  Red 
Cross,  which  Investigated  the  accident  and 
has  awarded  him  Its  certificate  of  merit  for 
saving  Private  Orauel's  life. 

This  morning,  with  Dean  Rusk  looking  on, 
the  Red  Cross  formally  presented  the  award 
at  the  State  Department. 

Private  Orauel,  whose  Sad  birthday  was 
last  month.  Is  still  In  tbe  hospital. 

"But,"  Mr.  Haugerud  said  yesterday,  "he's 
in  very  good  spirits. 

"He's  going  to  be  retired  tmca  the  Pcu^ 
Police,  but  they've  lined  up  a  civilian  job  tor 
blm  with  tlie  Interior  Department." 

"I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Haugerud  saved  my 
life,"  Private  Orauel  said.  "He  knew  wbat 
to  do  and  did  it. 

"I  remember  I  could  feel  the  warm  blood 
pumping  out  of  me.  I  frit  as  If  I  was  going 
to  die." 

Rb>  does  Cms  HAnoniTTD  rot  Ssviira 

Pouokman'b  Urm 
Howard   K.   Haugarud,    Deputy   Inspector 
Oeneral    for    Poreign    Assistance,    has    been 
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•wmrdMl  th*  AaMrtcui  R«d  Ooaa  CkrttflcaU 
at  Merit  tor  SMlng  a  Ltf  •. 
Tb»  pet— ntatluii   WM   aafiid*  bj  Ktward 

BurUBC  pr«al<l«nt  ot  tba  DUtrlet  ot  Oolum- 
Ma  ch*pUr  at  th«  Red  Croea,  mt  »  oewnaouf 
In  Vb«  Defwrtoieat'e  Joba  Qolacy  Adama 
Room  on  February  ^  Tba  Mttlfleata  waa 
algned  by  Preeklent  Ljmdan  B.  Johnaoa  aa 
liofiorai7  chairman  o<  ttae  Bad  OToaa  axMl  by 
M.  BolaiKl  Earrlman.  cbalrmaa  ot  tba  board 
ot  goTeraon. 

Mr.  Haufenid  also  recetred  letters  of  con- 
gratulations from  Vice  Preatdent  Huaxar  H. 
Bmtrtmxr,  Senator  J.  William  Pttlbuoht. 
cbalmaa  at  the  Senate  I^jrelgn  R«laUona 
Committee;  Repreaentatlre  Thoicaa  B.  Moa- 
OAK,  chairman  of  the  Houae  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  other  leaders. 

Th*  State  Department  oOdal  was  cited 
fr?  hJa  quick  thinking  and  prompt  appUca- 
tton  of  Red  Croea  flrst-ald  techniques  in 
helping  to  save  the  life  ot  a  VM.  Park  Pollce- 
maa.  Prt.  Oerald  Orauel.  OSoar  Orauel  was 
gravely  injured  when  his  motoreycle  collided 
with  a  taxioab  on  Memorial  Bridge  oa  tha 
morning  of  December  1. 

When  Mr  Haugerud.  who  waa  driTing  to 
work,  reached  the  acene  the  officer  was  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  a  leg  Injury.  Be  took  off 
bis  bett  and  applied  a  toomlqtwt. 

Mr.  Bangerr*!  also  kept  peopla  from  smok- 
ing becaoae  the  Injured  maa  and  the  area 
were  saturated  with  gaaollna.  Officer  Orauel 
was  rushed  to  the  hoapttaL  Although  the 
leg  had  to  be  amputated.  Mr.  Baugerud's 
awlft  action  was  credited  with  saving  the 
policeman's  life. 

Tm  Vies  Paiaioawi. 
Waahinffton,  Februarg  S,  19%t. 

DcAB  How  ass:  My  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  well-deserved  honor  you  are 
receiving  from  the  American  *Red  Croea. 
What  wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  fliat 
aid  yon  demonstrated  In  saving  the  life  of 
the  park  policeman.  Even  though  be  later 
lost  his  leg.  you  showed  what  an  alert  clUsen 
can  do — by  quick  thinking  and  solid  train- 
ing. Sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you  to  ahake 
your  hand  In  person  and  tell  you  how  proud 
I  am  of  you. 

I  always  knew  you  were  a  "life  saver."  but 
now  I  see  that  that  Is  not  oaly  figuratively, 
but  literally  true. 

My  greetings  to  the  many  fine  citizens  who 
are  gathered  in  your  honor. 

Warmeet  regards  to  Mary. 
Sincerely. 

HUBBIT    EL   HCMTHBCT. 

CoMicrrrxk  on  Foanoif  Attaibs, 

Hotma  or  Rspbcsxntativss. 
W(uMngtan,  Februarg  3.  1989. 
Mr.  HoWAkB  K.  HAuaxsun,  f 

Deputy  Inrpector  General  of  foreign  Assist- 
ance,   Department    of    ftatt    Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkas  Rowasb:  I  regret  extremely  that  of- 
ficial biulnees  In  Pennsylvania  will  prevent 
my  being  preeent  tomorrow  morning  when 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  present  you  with 
Its  Ilfe-savlng  certificate. 

I  know  that  all  of  your  friends  are  proud 
of  the  preeence  of  mind  and  heroism  which 
you  displayed  In  saving  the  Ufe  of  Pvt.  Oerald 
Orauel  of  the  VS.  Park  Police. 

It  Is.  Indeed,  good  to  realise  that  the 
American  Red  Cross  has  been  alert  to  recog- 
nize the  fine  citizenship  which  you  displayed 
on  that  occasion.  As  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  note  your  efficiency  la  the  discbarge 
of  your  usual  duties  for  the  Oovamment.  I 
am  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  my 
own  praise  and  commendation  to  that  ot  the 
Axoerloan  Red  Croea. 

With  klndeet  personal  regards  and  very 
best  wlihes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  youif^ 

TmoMJkM  M.  MoaoAJt, 

Chairm*». 


V£.  Sknats. 
Febrymji  >.  199*. 

Kdwabb  BtnOiZira,  Jr, 

of  Cotumbta  Chmpter,  Amer- 
Oroa*.  Waahtngtom,  D.O.  " 
Dua  Ma.  Bfrnuora:  I  regret  that  my  scbed- 
ul*  la  the  Senate  is  such  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  present  for  the  preaentatkn  by  tlk* 
American  Red  Cross  of  the  award  to  Howard 
Haugerud. 

Mr.  Btangemd.  whom  I  have  knowa  for 
several  years  and  with  whom  I  have  worked. 
U  certainly  to  be  commended  for  his  qiilck 
thfnklng  and  prompt  assistance  to  Pvt. 
Oerald  Orauel.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Croea  is  raoognlzlng  him  In  this  way, 
and  hope  you  wlU  convey  to  him  my  personal 
regards  and  oongratulationa. 
With  best  wMms.  I  aai. 
StncerMy  yours, 

J.  W-  FruaiOHT. 

TTJ1.8aMATB. 
Wathingtoti,  D.C,  rebrumry  i,  1994. 

Mb.  Kbwasd  BtnoxNO. 

Fres<d#i«t,  Dirtrict  o/,CoJ«mWa  Med  Cross, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  BuBLCfo:  Please  convey  to  my 
good  friend  aad  feUow  Mlnneeotaa.  How* 
ard  Haagsrod,  my  warmest  congratula- 
ttoos  and  admiration  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  In  saving  the  life  of  a  park  police. 
man  last  December. 

His  action  was  typical  of  his  oooosrn  for 
his  fsUow  man.  and  It  Is  fitting  and  proper 
that  he  be  recognized  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Red  Croes  and  by  all  of  us. 

I  deeply  regret  th&t  I  cannot  be  here  per- 
sonally to  express  my  adxnlnUlaa.  mmI  I 
appreciate  your  relaying  my  meaaafa. 

With  kindest  regarda. 
Sincerely. 

WaLTSB  F.  MOSfOALK. 

vs.  Skmatk. 
februarf  i.  1999. 
Mr.  Edwaxo  BcauNG,  Jr.. 

President,  District  of  Columbia  Red  Cross. 
Med  Croes  Building.  Washington.  D.O. 

Dkab  Mb.  BtrBLUfo:  I  wish  It  could  have 
been  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  actlvlUea 
surrounding  the  ceremonies  planned  for  my 
good  friend  Howard  Haugerud.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  press  of  leglsUUve  duties  will  not 
permit  my  presence  at  that  tlm«. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  count  Mr.  Hau- 
gerud aa  a  close  friend,  and  as  such.  I  hava 
had  ample  opportunity  to  judge  at  close 
proximity  his  depth  of  character  and  em- 
pathy for  others.  Consequantly,  It  oomss  at 
no  great  surprise  to  discover  that  he  la  being 
cited  for  heroic  action.  His  exemplary  ac- 
tion on  behalf  ot  Officer  Orauel  dlaplaya  to 
me  the  highest  measxire  of  oompassloa  for 
one's  fellow  man. 

This  special  occasloo  Is  Indeed  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  most  deeervln^  Individual  with 
a  high  sense  of  public  servloa.  I  congratu- 
late the  State  Department  upon  Ite  good  for- 
tune In  having  sixsh  a  maa  working  on  be- 
half of  our  great  Nation. 

Please  extend  to  Howard  my  warmest  re- 
gards, and  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

/  Jomr  L.  McCLBixjtN. 

HotrSX  or  RxrBXSBfTATtVBS, 

Wtuhington.  D.O.,  Febrmarf  2.  1999. 

Mr.  HOWABD  HAtJCKBTTD, 

i>epu(y  Inspector  Oeneral  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance, Departmmt  of  State.  Washington. 
D.C. 
DbabHowabs:  It  Is  bard  to  express  la  words 
ths  feeling  one  has  upon  learning  that  a 
friend  has  saved  another's  life.     Too  often 
we  read  or  hear  about  cruelty  ttaroogh  Indi- 
vidual unwUllngnees  to  help  another  human 
belBC.   This  letter  is  aot  to  ooogratulat*  you. 
rather  It  U  a  thank  you  for  two  things:  oott, 


saving  a  life  and  aeoondly,  ■*«~«ny 
example  to  all  of  man's  humanity  to 

We  are  proud  of  yon. 

Biaeerely, 

DoirALD  M. 


aa  aa 


UJB. 

Wa^ington.  DXJ,  Februarf  3. 1999. 
Mr.  Howabo  HaoaxBtnt. 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. Department  of  State,  Washington, 
DC.  f 

Dbab  Howabb:  I  am  sorry  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  at  the  ceremony  tomorrow  when 
the  Red  Croes  presents  you  with  ^  life- 
saving  certificate. 

I  know  I  share  tSte  pride  and  respect  of 

fMlow  Minnesotans  la  this  tribute  to  you 

for  your  example  of  quick  action  by  saving 

tha    Ufe  of  Park  PoUoemaa  Oerald  OraueL 

With  beat  wlshss. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Buenrx  McCaktht. 


Cleaainf  Up  At  Abas* 

EXTENSION  OP  REUARKS 
aw 

HON.  JOWi  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesdav.  March  1.  IHi 

Mr.  HANSEN  Of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  my  oolleagues  m»j  have  noted 
the  recent  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  which  hallB  the  admlnlstra- 
tloQ'a  program  to  clean  Azoerlca's  dirty 
waters. 
It  quotes  the  President's  warning  that: 
This  generation  has  already  suffered  loaaes 
from  pollution  that  run  Into  bUllons  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

The  News  asserts  that: 

Indications  are  that  the  country  Is  ready, 
even  Impatient,  for  the  massive  job.  We 
have  passed  the  point  where  we  merely  want 
to  prevent  any  more  damage  to  our  water  en- 
vlronmeat.  Now  wa  ara  eagv  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  decades. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  In  the 
p<^ulous  areas  of  our  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent's warning  is  apropos  to  the  more 
wide  open  sections  of  our  country.  The 
people  of  the  Middle  West  Kte  as  well 
In  accord  with  the  notion  that  action 
must  come  now. 

In  the  conviction  that  many  win  want 
to  read  this  forthright  appraisal  I  offer 
the  article  for  public€Ul<»i  In  the  Ricoro: 
Clbakino  Up  thb  Abusb 

President  Johnson's  message  on  pollution 
Wednesday  Indicated  he  means  business  on 
cleaning  America's  dirty  waters.  He  wants 
whole  river  systems  salvaged.  He  wants  the 
Federal  clean  watae  effort  organized  In  one 
agency.  Aad  he  wants  soms  teeth  written 
into  Federal  law  to  stop  offendess. 

Hla  sense  of  urgency  will  be  welcomed  by 
most  Americana.  As  ths  President  pointed 
out,  every  river  system  In  the  country  Is 
suffering.  More  and  more  communities  have 
become  concerned  and  are  taking  action  on 
their  own. 

But  there  Is  a  clear  role  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  helping  to  clean  rivers  and 
watersheds  which  spread  over  many  nranld- 
palltlea  and  several  States. 

The  President  sounds  a  helpful  note  when 
he  recommends  that  the  water  reeouroas 
work  being  done  by  several  FMeral 


be  pulled  Into  one.  This  move  could  sava 
a  lot  of  bewilderment  for  city  and  State  of- 
ficials who  will  be  dealing  more  and  mors 
with  Washington  in  the  expanded  effort. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Pollution  called  for  spending  $20  billion  over 
5  years  to  Improve  our  water.  This  Is  surely 
an  ambitious  and  expensive  program,  but  a 
necessary  one.  As  President  Johnson  said, 
"This  generation  has  already  sxiffered  loeses 
from  pollution  that  run  Into  billions  of  dol- 
lars oucb.  year." 

Indications  are  that  the  country  is  ready, 
even  Impatient,  for  the  massive  job.  We 
have  passed  the  point  where  we  merely  want 
to  prevent  any  more  damage  to  our  water 
environment.  Now  we  are  eager  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  decades. 


RetdatioB  To  Revise  the  Anerkaa 
Military  Commitmciit  to  NATO 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or  mw  TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  my  recent  resolution,  Hous«> 
Rescdutloa  728,  which  I  Introduced  Feb 
ruary  10.  My  resolution  calls  for  the 
Presidenft  to  revise  the  American  mili- 
tary commitment  to  NATO  and  to  Eu- 
rope In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  max- 
imum withdrawal  of  American  troops 
consonant  with  American  security. 

I  believe  my  resolution  Includes  In  its 
preambles  most  of  the  reasons  for  which 
I  urge  Its  passage,  and  I  would  thus  like 
to  put  It  In  the  Ricoiu).  I  would  also 
like  to  put  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee task  force  report  of  last  August 
30.  This  report,  approved  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  and  by  Candidates 
Nixon,  Dewey,  and  Qoldwater,  a^  well  as 
our  own  colleagues  Ford,  Laird  ,  and 
AaxHDS,  recommends  the  withdrawal  of 
U,8.  troops  from  Europe  just  as  my  reso- 
lution does. 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  favored  consideration 
of  European  troop  withdrawals  In  their 
1965  report  to  Congress.  My  resolution 
Is  not  just  Republican  policy.  It  is  bi- 
partisan commonsense.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  support  House  Reso 
lutton  728. 

The  text  of  House  Resolution  728,  to- 
gether with  the  text  of  the  Republican 
policy  statement,  follows: 

H.  Rzs.  738 

Whereas  the  United  Statee  Is  engaged  In 
mounUng  combat  la  southeast  Asia  which 
poees  an  ever -Increasing  strain  on  our  mili- 
tary capability; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
with  a  severe  balance-ol-payments  problem, 
partially  occasioned  by  the  large  outflow  of 
doUara  to  support  American  military  pres- 
ence in  other  parts  of  the  world; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
with  a  steady  decline  la  United  States  gold 
reserves,  now  at  a  postwar  low  of  $13300,000,- 
000,  as  a  result  of  gold  outflow  predicated 
on  the  balance-of-paymeata  problen^ 


Whereas  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence In  Europe  allows  reduced  Eurc^ean  de- 
fense budegls  and  lowered  European  tax  rates 
subsidising  European  Industry  and  trads  to 
the  detriment  of  Urilted  Statee  trade  and  the 
United  Statee  balance  of  payments; 

Whereas  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence In  Europe  Is  concentrated  In  nations 
which  have  reacted  In  the  years  since  1960  by 
directly,  or  indirectly  through  sale  of  dollar 
holdings,  caiislng  the  withdrawal  of  almost 
$6,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  from  the  United 
States: 

Whereas  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence In  Europe  is  concentrated  in  nations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  traded  with 
the  Oovemment  of  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
forces  of  which  the  United  States  is  engaged 
in  hostile  combat; 

Whereas  the  United  States  military  pree- 
ence In  Europe  is  withholding  from  the  Viet- 
namese conflict  troops  that  would  furnish 
the  additional  manpower  necessary  for  that 
conflict  without  further  resort  to  the  draft 
of  students  and  other  yoxing  Americans  la 
unusual  number; 

Whereas  the  United  Statee  has  nearly  one- 
thtrd  of  a  million  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned- in  Europe  at  the  cost  of  many  bU- 
llons of  dollars  a  year; 

Whereas  the  United  Statee  military  pres- 
ence in  Europe  is  largely,  but  not  to  its  full 
extent,  predicated  on  the  security  of  the 
United  Statee  rather  than  the  security  of 
the  hoet  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  might  improve 
Its  military  position  In  both  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  southeast  Asia  and 
strengthen  the  United  Statee  balance  of  pay- 
ments, gold  reserve,  tmd  trade  siuplus  If  re- 
vision of  our  European  military  commit- 
ments was  undertaken  so  as  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can military  strength  In  Europe:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  shall 
undertake  any  possible  revision  of  the 
American  military  commitment  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organiratlon  and  to  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Etirope  in  order  to  permit  the 
withdrawal  of  such  American  military  forces 
as  may  be  withdrawn  consonant  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

[From  Republican  Federal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  task  force  report,  Aug.  30, 1965] 

7.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 
present  conditions,  for  U.S.  military  foross 
In  the  European  theater,  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  our  expenditures  there. 

The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  a 
subetantial  reduction  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment Ln  Western  Eiirope  would  appear  to 
be  wise  If  not  necessary.  AptM'oxImately 
700.000  military  and  associated  personnel  are 
stUl  being  maintained  In  Europe,  at  a  net 
outflow  in  the  balance  of  payments  ol  about 
$1.6  billion  (approximately  half  the  recent 
annual  balance-of-payments  deficits) .  A 
force  of  this  size  was  unquestionably  desir- 
able 15  years  ago,  as  an  emergency  pro- 
tective matter,  when  our  European  allies 
were  weak  and  relatively  defenseless.  But 
with  their  economic  recovery,  the  Western 
European  countries  should  be  able  to  mar- 
shal their  own  conventional  forces  against 
Invasion,  backed  by  our  continuing  firm 
commitment  to  assist  in  their  defense. 

A  small  detachment  of  our  forces  can 
serve  as  evidence  of  this  commitment,  backed 
by  our  newly  demonstrated  ability  to  air- 
lift reinforcements  swiftly  to  any  place  In 
the  world  from  central  bases  In  the  United 
States,  and  by  our  strategic  air  and  missile 
striking  forces. 

An  Immediate  reappraisal  of  the  extent 
aad  ciiaracter  of  our  European- based  mili- 
tary forces  and  financial  commitment  la  the 
light  of  these  changes  in  eondlUoos  sbonld 


be  undertaken  both  In  our  country  and  witli 
our  friends  abroad  as  a  matter  of  urgency. 
The  results  should  suhstantlaUy  reduce  our 
expenditures  there. 

These  obeervatlons  are  backed  by  military 
experts  and  have  been  enunciated  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaders.  Iliey 
were  expressed  by  the  Democratic  majority 
in  a  1965  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress: 

"The  oommlttee  urges  that  Uie  review  of 
Oovemment  expenditures  abroad  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  p)068lblUty  of  reducing  our 
troop  commitments  in  Europe.  •  •  *  Our 
overseas  manpower  was  not  cut  back  to  the 
extent  which  the  massive  increase  in  our 
airlift  capability  would  have  pemUtted.  •  •  • 
We  must  reduce  our  mllltaiy  expenditures 
in  these  countries." 

There  is  no  reason  why  our  European 
friends,  given  a  foU  appreciation  of  our 
views,  should  continue  to  depend  on  us  to 
carry  such  large  forces  on  ttnlr  soU.  Our 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  freedom 
in  Western  Europe  will  not  be  reduced' by  a 
return  of  a  considerable  portion  of  theaa 
fc»t:es  to  our  shorea. 


Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  ^ 

or    AI.AIUlfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1966 

Mr.    GEORGE  W.   ANDREWS.     Mr. 

Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  Eind  its 
ladles  auxiliary  conduct  a  v(rice  of  de- 
mocracy contest.  This  year  more  than 
300,000  school  students  participated  in 
the  contest  and  competed  for  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 
Tlie  contest  theme  was  "Donocracy: 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  Alabama 
was  Miss  Mabelle  M.  Segrest,  from  Tus- 
kegee,  a  city  in  my  district.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rccoas,  I 
am  proud  to  Include  the  text  of  Miss 
Segrest's  speech: 

DnsocBAcr:   Wkat  It  MSAifS  to  MB 
(By  Mabelle  M.  Segrest) 

la  readlag  about  democracy  aad  consider- 
ing what  It  means  to  me,  two  Ideas  kept 
recurring.  Included  In  every  deflnltloa  of. 
democracy  was  alwa3rs  the  term  "the  peo- 
ple"— by  Lincoln's  deflnltloa,  "government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." But  to  vae,  before  you  could  have  "tbe 
people"  you  must  first  have  "the  parson. ** 
That  was  the  first  Idea — the  IndlviduaL  The 
highest  and  most  Important  goal  of  democ- 
racy Is  to  protect  the  right  of  a  man  to  be 
an  individual — to  think  without  fear,  to 
worship  as  he  chooses,  aad  to  aot  according 
to  his  own  conscience.  It  Is  only  when  this 
"unalienable"  right  has  been  insured  that 
"the  people"  can  be  effective.  Then  I  came 
to  the  second  idea — "the  people." 

"No  man  Is  an  island,  entire  of  Itseir* — nor 
does  he  want  to  be.  People  are  Involved  In 
other  people — and  when  they  are.  there  must 
be  rules  governing  their  relationship.  In  a 
democracy,  these  laws  that  govern  "the  peo. 
pie"  are  made  by  them  and  enforced  by 
them.  In  this  social  relaUonshlp,  "the  indl- 
vMual"  becomes  "the  citizen." 

There  are  very  few  citizens  who  caa  t»y 
themselves  affect  ths  course  of  th^r  gov- 


m-^ymr^^^V^-  ''r:} 


Radio  Broadca.f  of  Edward  P.  Morgan 
Relating  to  Henringi  Concerning  the 
War  in  Vietnam 


Appendix 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OK    ARKANSAS 

IN    niE  SfNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     Mr   President,  too 
seldom,  because  of  my  srh<K3ule  do  I  get 
an  opportunity  to  hear  the  nightly  news 
broadcasts  of  one  of  this  country's  most 
able  and  perceptive  commentators   Mr 
Edward  P.  Morgan.     I  know  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  share 
my  opinion  of  Mr.  Morgan's  keen  abiUty 
to  report  and  Interpret  current  events 
Occasionally,  I  do  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  transcripts  of  ABC's  Edward  P 
Morgan  and  the  news.    In  his  broadcast 
of  February  21,  1966,  Mr.  Morgan  com- 
mented  on  the  hearings  recently  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
relating  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 

Because  his  analysis  of  the  necessity 
and  of  the  objective  of  the  hearings  may 
be  of  Interest  to  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
GKEssioNAL  RECORD  and  because  the  hear- 
ings have  been  the  subject  of  widespread 
discussion,  I  ask  that  the  transcript  of 

J«^t>,     **''*'^'^  °^  February  21  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
«:npt  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edward  P.  Morgan  and  the  News 

.nhi"?''.^'''-    "-^       WnxiAM     PUX,»«GHT," 

LuZt'T'  f*'*^  ^  '"e  in  Los  Angeles  on 

sln^t  ^  l^'^^l  ^^"^  ^^  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee  occupies 

^,^H  "?  ^J""^  ^"  °'  ^"^^  ^o^  ^^  "induct 

Yet  the  Oovermnent  and  the  ocjuntry  at  large 
*re  iurely  In  the  debt  of  this  Rhod^  echX 
n«n  Arkansas  and  hJs  brave  Uttle  band  of 
congressional  collea^es  who  have  L^ist^ 
«.  exercising  their  prerogative  as  fe^^at^ 

policy  decisions  of  the  Presidency  on  so  vltaJ 
*nd  fundamental  an  issue  as  war 

It  was  this  insistence  on  review— In  the 
tradition  of  the  «>hecks  and  bala^L  of  the 
American  system-that  provoked  the  aClr^! 

h?L^  ^  "  ''"^  ^"^  Senfttcr  Pulbright 
himself  expressed  about  the  conflict 

It  Is  useful  to  examine  these  poiicv  hear 
«fK  °L,"'^*    ^■™-     Although   S  1^ 
1^1"  ^"  '°*'  '^*^*"'*  »  high  hedge  Of  h^ 
Unas  and  tangle  of  televUlon  cawls  con^. 

i^^un'^of^f^^',"^'^'  committee  ses^i?^. 
rnci3„  L     *■""  De«»ocrata  to  the  House 

DQ.m^?^  :  '^  ***"  examining  the  VA. 

^l^^^"  *»'  to  the  oonferenceteblT 
der  the  vart  difference  between  ^«^ 


prooecdmg^  on  Capitol  Hill  and  tile  Army- 
Wp^-^^  hervrings  or  the  Inquiry  Into  Pree- 

di^^n/^r^  '  ^"""^  °'  Generul  MacArthur 
aurlng  the  Korean  war. 

■True,  in  a  kind  of  hog-fat  and  homlny- 
Rvt.^iT"'  °^%°'"^^^  '^"d  pathos.  Senator 
dnv  t^t^''t-.°^  IxJUlsiana.  tried  last  Thurs- 
fn?  .^  Tk^'P  «"^^'^  ^"^  '^'^  Maxwell  Tay- 
lor   In    the    flag.     He    rolled    out.    like    red 

Jull  nh?''  "'"L'^^'^^'ng-  the  old  Foiirth  of 
July   phrases  about  patriotism  and  he  took 

u'l^^^Tn^vf  ^""^  '''''''''  °'  American  com^^ 
units  in  Vietnam  and  to  note  ih.it  we  had 
never  been  defeated  in  war  >^e  naa 

here^'an'TTh.^hr'  P'^^^^""^"^  '^  "°t  the  issue 
m/n  ,t^  .  bravery  of  American  fighting 
whptH  °/  '"  question.  Nor  is  the  issue  of 
whether  Americans  are  •international  go<S 

fbout^'rhn'*"';''"''"'*'  ^^  ^ys"-whlch  was 
about  the  only  question  Long  Interrunted 
h.mself  long  enough  to  pose  to^X^ 
statesman  Taylor.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
abundance  of  American  wealth,  strength 
and  courage  Is  being  applied  with  maximum 
wisdom  and  effectiveness  to  achieve  noH 
••ml  Utary  victory'  in   the  old   "hip  hip  Tor 

bu,  .ilfn"'*"  "^^'^'^  convention  tradition, 
but  a  settlement  in  which  a  reasonably  via- 
ble peace  can  be  substituted  for  an  ugly  war 
threatening  unlmiit«d  expansion  ^^ 

Senator' 1^°'  '^^  Ul-placed  chauvini.sm  of 
Se lator  Long  and  the  excessive  and  un- 
called-for outbursts  against  the  Pentagon 
fn'If  ,'^'  P^e-'^ent  by  the  otherwise  r^e^cu^ 
^^WT'.^I'  ^""^  legal-minded  critic  of  ^e 
administration,  Oregon's  Senator  Wayne 
Morse,  the  Pulbright  hearings  have  tl^n 
models  Of  restrained,  dignified  bahfncedl^^ 
trenchant  inquiry.  '.nicea  out 

Maybe  the  public  thought  that  it  loved 
Lucy  more  but  the  substance  of  the  sess^o^ 
proved   the  validity  of  Pred  ^lendly's  ir^ 

^hL    f^  "^^    premise    that   somehow 

cc^kmfthan  1  ^°'"«^'''"g   '"ore    ImportenT 
c^tlntf  h?  ^?.^^  °P^'^  scenario,  broad- 

casting has  an  obligation  to  serve  it  up 

?or  r».  ."^  ^"^  *  pragmatic  maneuver 
for  personal  political  gain  Indeed  if  thf 
public  opinion  polls  up  to  now  have  meint 
Se'l^ther  "^^  ^"^  clangero^' rt^k^^rn 
men t  of  ^  T^  °^  *  "^''""^  ^'^^lic  endorse- 
Thel^r.  '^"'"'""^  Johnson's  prosecution  of 

Furthermore,     these    men     are    all     i^^.i 

inr?^™?'  ^^P'y  commut^d-wlth  sZl 
individual  quaimcatlons-to  the  Presidenr^ 
Great  Society  program  and  who  have  en 
IZ^-.""  ^*"y^  clegree-intln^te  ^Uttc^I 
contact  with  Lyndon  Johnson  In  t?^  S 
and  Who,  without  exception,  respwTt  tht^r 
former  majority  leader "^ who  L  n7w  the^ 
President.  Capitol  Hill  is  not  a  pll^I  where 
principle  invariably  wins  out  over  toe ^toi! 
It  h^'^^JIf  "^  °'  "P^^"<=^  polltfc^-'C 

L^a^n^'^P*'^^  ^^^^  ^e'^  overriding 
motivation  was  one  of  principle 

«on.**H.''°*  ^^  ""^y  ^'>^'^  burning  convlc- 
^ Ji^'^tnc^ly  opposed  to  thit  of  the 

^elv    to'T'h*  "'^  'Individually  or  coUc^! 
ovely    they   have   a   solution    for   Vietnam 


Which  they  know  is  better  than  the  formula 
the  administration   is  trying  to  appiv      s^ 

^^.  ^^  .°i  ^^^"^  P"*  '^  privately  this  wav^ 

ul^r  rant,  r'*K^"'"  ^  ^^^-^  complete  and 
utter  faith  In  the  advice  he  is  getting  from 
Secretary  McNamara  and  the  Penugof  S 

S  s^  ^^^  ''""^  Secretary  R-osk  anj^h  s 
chief  state  Department  advisers 

■This  faith  may  te  well  founded     But  what 
IT   the   premises   on   which   their   advice   is 

taken  the  time  to  detach  Itself  from  dav-to- 
day    command    decisions    to    examine"  the 
premises  on  which  our  whole  Asian  policv 
If  any.  Is  based.     This  is  the  question  these 
oongressional    hearings    ar^    attempting    to 
oblige  the  President  himself  to  face  " 
r»^!f,  *^  *  ."^"'^  objective  of  the  hearings 
regardless  of  how  or  whether  they  Influence 
Johnson  policy  or  public  reaction  to  same 
•This    is    Edward    P.    Morgan    saving    good 
night  from  Madison,  'Wis,  "      ^    ^ 


Sam  Blair,  Outstanding  Reporter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  AlWUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker^  Chi- 
(»go's  American,  one  of  our  clty'k  out- 
standing newspapers,  recently  suffered  a 

Z^i  Q^x,f f^  ^  '^^  untimely  death  of 
Sam  8.  Blair.  Mr.  Blair,  although  only 
43  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  already  won  for  himself  a  reputation 
as  one  of  the  keen  observers  of  the  Chi- 
cago scene. 

In  1947  he  joined  the  staff  of  Chicago's 
American  and  soon  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  crime  reporter.  For  his  efforts 
in  this  area,  he  won  the  first  Jacob  Scher 
Award  from  the  Theta  Sigma  Phi  pro- 
fessional journalism  sorority 

I  warit  to  extend  my  condoiences  to  his 
young  widow,  Mrs.  Sheri  Blair,  for  her 
great  loss,  and  to  my  good  friend  Mr 
Stuart^List.     publisher     of     Chicago's 

The   article   which   appeared    in    the 
press  about  Mr.  Blair  follows. 

SAMtTEL   BlAIH,   RePORTEE   POH   AMERICAN     DlES 

Fv!tfT^'  ^-  ®^**'''  *3'  °^  "19  Gmnt  Street 
Evanston,  a  reporter  for  Chicago's  American 

loni  1^:T'  *"  ^''--•-t'^ospltra%^"a 

v,^  «'*!'■  ^^  '^^  *  «**'■  football  player  at 
^^l^f'""  .^^^  ^^°°'  "e  became  I  re- 
porter  for   the   City   News   Bureau    in    1»42 

In^wT  '^Vr  J°"^^  ^^^  ML"ne"co^  : 
In    1947,   he   JoUied   the   staff   of   Chicaeos 

t^T'^^^  *  *=^^  ^P^^^'     Mr.  Bla  r^on 

ln^2  for  P^°^'*t*'*"^  Journalism   sorority 
cUy  offlc*^    ^^  "'''"'  '^  P^^°"  P^^^g  'n 
His  father,  the  late  Samuel  A.  Blair   had 
and  the  Herald  and  Examiner. 
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t   wtnnar   of 

Wnunc    Awmrd    &im1 

for  atmupmpmr  wort. 

U  a  rvporur  far  WBBM- 

P..  !•:  Scott.  l«. 
Mi4  CmttiJ.  IT.  nuMTAl  aanrtcM  wtU  b*  bald 
at  II  am  tonofTow  la  tlM  ci»pel  at  13<7 
M*pl«  Avcnu*.  Bynto* 


ar«  willing  to  Ulk  p«icc  until  the  Americana 
acre*  Ui  pull  out  In  advance. 

Such  a  mo\e.  leaving  Soutb  VIMnameee  to 
the  lerrorleUc  oppreaalon  at  CXunmunlat 
nuiat«rs.  the  Oalted  St»tea  la  not  about  to 
makp 

ao  the  impaaee  reoialne.  We  don't  like 
It.  We  don't  like  It  becauae  wi  dont  Uke 
bioodahed  and  we  don't  like  the  distant 
involvement. 

Kor  the  time  being.  Uiough.  we  ahould  bear 
tn  mind  the  color  of  the  blame.     It's  Red. 


-    (Ury,  lai.,  Newspap«r  •■  VietrnMB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or  ntBiAMA 
m  THE  SKNAT«  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav,  March  I.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  newsp«pers  In  my  home  State  which 
has  taken  a  oontlnuln«  editorial  Interest 
In  the  questions  surrounding  our  Viet- 
nam policies  is  the  Gary  Post-Tribune, 
whoee  editor  Is  Dale  E.  Belles.  Jr. 

Among  the  editorials  which  the  Gary 
Po6t-Trlbune  has  presented  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  Its  readers  are  three 
which  appeared  successively  on  FelMTjary 
3.  February  6.  and  February  9.  Edgar 
L.  Mills  Is  editorial  editor  of  the  Gary 
paper,  which  is  ooe  of  northern  Indiana's 
leading  dallies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom   the  Gary   (Ind.)    Poet-Tribune.  Feb. 
3.  19e8| 

MlBPLACIMO  THX  BUllU 

Thcwe  Amerlca&a  who  compUln  that  our 
Oovenunent  doea  too  Uttle  to  aeek  a  pe*c«- 
tul  way  oirt  o*  Vletnajn'e  blood  have,  in  our 
opinion,  a  tendency  to  misplace  blame. 

Their  longing  for  peace  Is  undeiwtandable 
and  commendable.  We  share  It  Our  dis- 
agreement with  them  Is  their  tendency  to 
MLy  It  U  our  Oovemment  which  reaUy  doesn't 

tty- 

The  current  statemate  points  up  the  sltu- 
aUon  ne*Uy — If  dlaoouraglngly. 

Even  as  the  United  Nations  debate*  the 
American  effort  to  summon  the  combatants 
to  the  peace  table.  Hanoi  says  "No.-  It  says 
the  UJt.  U  not  the  proper  body  to  sponsor 
such  negotiations.  The  North  Koreans  say 
the  problem  falls  only  "within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  1W4  Genera  conference* 

So  why  not  reconvene  that  conference? 
Are  the  Americans  afraid  of  discussing  the 
Asian  wax  before  that  panel? 

The  facta  are  that  Oreat  Britain,  one  of 
the  oochalrmen  of  that  group,  has  tried  to 
reconvene  It.  It  U  doubUtU  the  British 
would  have  made  the  suggwtton  without 
some  Indication  that  their  American  allies 
WW*  wUUng  to  sit  In.  But  each  time  the 
effort  baa  been  negated  by  the  other  cochalr- 
man  naUon.  And  who  Is  that?  Soviet  Rus- 
sia. 

So  one  Red  nation  blocks  approach  to  one 
peace  table  and  another  Red  naUon  blocks 
the  alternative. 

Tbere  doubUeas  Is  discord  between  Com- 
munist T'ntl«>* — parttculariy  between  the 
IT.S.S.R.  and  BmI  China — but  on  one  thing 
tlkey  agreed.  Kremlin  hints  to  the  contrary 
notwltbaCandlng.  That  U  that  neither  of 
thOM  giant  allies  of  the  Red  North  Vlet- 
and  th»lr  puppeteers  In  the  Vletcong 


(Prom   the   Gary    (Ind)    Post-Tribune. 

Feb.  S.  1^1 

As    Wr   SiE    It      Let's   Dbcxass   Jo»r   What 

Wt  Mkan  in  VnrrNAM 

The    American   administration   Is   coming 

through  loud,  but  certainly  not  clear;  on  Its 

policy  In  Vietnam.     It  U  Ume  It  should. 

The  Post-Tribune  thlnkA  it  understands 
our  Nation's  basic  aim  In  that  part  of  the 
world.  We  doubt  that  our  adversaries  do. 
We  think  majiy,  perhape  most,  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  confused  about  It,  We  feel 
that  confusion  Is  beginning  to  divide  the 
Nation's  political  leadership,  particularly 
Senators  of  the  President's  own  party. 

We  believe  that  aim  Is  to  stop  the  spread 
of  communism  except  where  that  system  Is 
freely  adopted  by  the  expressed  will  of  a  peo- 
ple— which  It  hasn't  been  anywhere  yet.  It 
was  the  same  aim  that  kept  us  fighting  In 
Korea  untU  reestabllshment  of  the  unsatis- 
factory but  deflnlte  38th  parallel  line.  It  Is 
the  same  aim  that  has  kept  us  standing  In 
West  Germany  and  in  West  Berlin.  Succes- 
sive administrations  have  talked  It.  They 
haven't  declared  it. 

The  formal  declaration  of  that  policy  Is 
what   we   adovcate   now. 

We  advocate  a  formal  declaration  of  de- 
fease, pinning  that  defense  to  the  17th  paral- 
lel boundary  between  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

It  would  not  be  a  declaration  of  war.  Such 
a  declaratlMi  as  that  would  contemplate  In- 
vasion ot  North  Vietnam  for  destruction  of 
the  enemy,  such  destruction  being  a  prime 
American  military  tenet  In  the  event  of 
fonnaA  war. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  declaration  of 
military  defense  and  spell  oxK  to  the  North 
Vietnamese,  to  the  Red  Chinese,  even  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  would  regard  any  vio- 
lation of  that  border  as  a  specific  chaUenge 
of  American  declared  policy  and  would  be 
ready  to  use  any  means  necessary  to  resist 
It. 

It  would  put  the  power  of  Congress  of- 
ficially behind  a  specific  poUcy.  and.  In  so 
«'olng.  arm  the  administration  with  emer- 
gency powers  to  keep  that  policy  In  force.  It 
would  spell  out  to  the  American  people  why 
we  are  there  and  that  we  intend  to  stay  there 
Some  such  spelling  out  seems  necessary  to 
explain  to  .American  families  why  their  sons 
are  being  taken  away  In  increasing  numbers 
to  fight  and  to  die. 

The  spelling  out — to  ourselves,  to  our  al- 
lies, to  our  enemies — Is  what  seems  Impor- 
tant now. 

The  tactical  Implementation  of  that  policy, 
of  course,  could  not  be  spelled  out  by  Con- 
gress. That  Is  our  most  vital  tactical  prob- 
lem now.  and  would  retnaln  so.  It  might 
mean  that  by  declaring  defense  oflSdally,  we 
would  halt  the  largely  ineffectual  half-bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  again,  but  leave  the 
warning  that  If  that  border  were  violated 
bombing  would  be  resumed — but  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  fury  American  power  could 
make  possible.  At  the  same  time  it  may  take 
several  hundred  thousand  more  troops  to 
meet  this  new  commitment. 

Such  a  declaration  could  be  accompanied 
by  a  specific  pledge  that  when.  In  an  un- 
specified time,  free  elections  oould  be  carried 
out  In  South  Vietnam  we  would  abide  by  the 
decisions  of  those  elections.    We  would  stand 


ready  to  defend  a  democratic  government  if 
such  were  elected.  We  would  step  out  if  the 
270uth  Vietnamese  voted  to  go  Communist. 

Such  a  p>ollcy  and  such  a  declaration  would 
stUl  leave  the  major  tactlc&l  problem  of  the 
Vletcong  pockets — very  large  pockets  cover- 
lug  what  we  would  regard  as  whole  states — to 
clear  out.  for  certainly  no  re.illy  free  election 
could  be  conducted  as  long  as  those  armed 
pockets  remain.  The  policy  need  not  block 
those  sincerely  believing  in  communism  from 
entering  Vletcong  (or  N.itlonal  liberation 
Front*  candidates  In  an  election  when  held. 
It  would  leave  the  tactical  problem  of  the 
much  longer  Cambodian  border,  through 
which  much  of  the  North  Vietnamese  aid  to 
the  Vletcong  Is  Infiltrated,  to  be  worked  out. 
The  declaration  of  defense  would  also  have 
to  Imply  Uiat  we  were  ready  to  defend  that 
border  against  further  penetration. 

We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  think  the  mere 
declaration  would  solve  all  our  problems 
overnight.  We  fear  we  are  still  In  for  years 
of  trouble  In  Vietnam.  PlghUng  under  such 
conditions  would  continue. 

But  the  American  people,  If  they  are  fight- 
ing, want  to  know  what  they  are  fighting 
about.  This  would  give  them  a  chance  to 
know.  Our  enemies  need  to  be  told  what 
deeper  c"  ?er8  to  themselvee  they  are  risking 
by  conth  ..ng  to  fight.  This  would  be  a  way 
to  tell  them. 
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(From  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune.  Feb.  9, 
19661 
CoincmxNCX  Undbrlinis  a  Ponrr 
There  may  be  a  coincidence  of  more  than 
mere  timing  In  the  near  simultaneous  clear- 
ing by  American  troops  of  South  Vietnam's 
An  Lao  Valley  and  the  Hawaiian  meeting  of 
United  States  and  South  Vietnamese  chiefs 
of  state. 

The  military  operation  was  both  a  rule 
book  success  and  a  sore  disappointment. 
The  linkup  of  US.  Marines  and  the  Army's 
1st  Air  Cavalry  Division,  both  working  with 
South  Vietnamese  units,  was  a  near  classic 
climax  to  a  pincers  movement.  The  disap- 
pointment was  that  the  pincers  cloeed  on  al- 
most nothing.  The  Vletcong  forces  which 
have  controlled  the  area  had  disappeared. 

The  meeting  of  the  high  brass  and  their 
civilian  superiors — or  In  the  Vietnamese  case, 
theoretical  superiors — was  also  a  success  In 
the  classic  tradition.  It  brought  out  reitera- 
tion of  "determination  •  •  •  to  draw  a  line 
and  to  stop  Commtinist  aggression."  It  may 
haw  been  disappointing  to  South  Viet- 
namese chief  of  sUte  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  and 
others  in  his  entourage  who  had  hoped  for 
expansion  of  NortJi  Vietnamese  bombing 
which  President  Johnson  thus  far  opposes. 
But  underlying  that  Is  the  deeper  problem 
of  how  to  press  the  war  on  the  civilian  front 
in  South  Vietnam. 

What  the  accidental  coincidence  In  timing 
of  the  two  events  seems  to  bring  out  in 
Intensified  clarity  Is  that  this  Is  a  dlffTent 
war. 

Escape  of  the  Vletcong  aside,  the  Cao  Val- 
ley operation  still  leaves  a  major  problem. 
Regaining  of  tactical  military  control  of  the 
area  Is  not  enough.  The  people  must  be 
won  over.  too.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the 
Americans  on  the  ground  have  come  to  un- 
derstand this  better  than  have  the  Viet- 
namese leaders  whose  Govenunent  still  car- 
ries something  of  the  oriental  warlord  taint. 
Americans,  both  with  know-how  and  funds, 
can  do  much.  What  we  do  alone,  however, 
cannot  be  decisive.  There  lingers  from 
colonial  days  the  understandable  Asiatic  re- 
sentment of  the  white  man.  If,  however,  we 
are  able  to  con\inee  those  In  power — with 
our  support — In  Vietnam  that  they  must  pro- 
or«d  with  massive  civilian  >elf-help  pro- 
grams to  win  over  the  real  support  of  their 
people,  then  we  may  get  somewhere.  Until 
they  realize  and  implement  that  need,  we 
gain  UtUe. 


In    the    closing    communique,    the    Viet- 
namese     powers-that-be      voiced     an      en- 

7Z^r''^  .."'"'^^^^^  ^  "constitutional 
democracy  '  and  "a  true  social  revolution  " 
but  action  is  required  to  prove  the  pledged 

fnr^n,^.?f*",'^'^""^'"  advocacy  Sunday  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  defense"  as  a  means 
Of  spelling  out  the  U.S.  poetise  In  till 
strange  war  wa^  not  intended  as  a  purely 
military  gesture.  It  contemplated  also  a 
concentration  of  effort  within  th?  So^th 
Vietnamese  "defense"  sector  on  the  prob- 
lems Of  developing  a  self-sufficient  and  self- 
^;™X"e.'"^''"'"'^  °^  '^^  P-^  °'  the 
Johnson's    emphasis    on    this    aspect    at 

fruit       A  1r,T°;:"*'"^-     ^^  »^°P«  "  ^-3 
fruit.      A    fruit    harvest,    however,    reaulres 

^insuklng  time,  particularly  when  Se  cn,p 

is  not  yet  really  planted.    Let's  get  on  ZZ 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Bernard  Bratkamp 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 

Dr^SS^  T^^u^P^'^^'"'  ^^  death  of 
Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chaplain  of  the 

House  of  Representatives,  was  a  shock  to 
all  of  us  and  countless  others  who  knew 
and  respected  him. 

Many  of  you  knew  of  the  warm  friend- 
ship existing  between  the  late  Dr  Bras- 

^i?J"w  ^.^^^^  ^  Ho^ven.  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 

^J^^f^/r''"'  ^^  ^^^  Congressional 
rastrict  of  Iowa,  untU  his  reUrement  In 

htr^fc  T""^  ^^^  ^  Dr.  Braskamp 
^  his  longtime  friend  will  be  of  deep 
Interest  to  everyone. 

Trxbute  to  Dr.  Bebnabd  Braskamp 

'°o''f  ^n.,^1'*  °-  ^°*'*'^'  '°™er  Member 
SLSct^J™?  ''"'  «"^^  congressional 

n^'^.^'^^r*  ^^^'^P.  Chaplain  of  the 
VS.  House  Of  Represenutlves.  was  one  of  mv 
t^'^i^'^ '^"^''^  trien<is.  I  deeply  ^^^ 
W.  sudden  passing  and  shall  miss  hL  1^™ 
much  in  the  days  that  Ue  ahead.  ^ 

Hn?,L  °,"S'"''"P  became  Chaplain  of  the 
House  Of  Representatives  In  1950  and  served 

Sitii  tl.'tf*^"^,r"*^  ^°°°'  "^^  disti^u^ 

until  the  time  of  his  death.     Prior  to  becom 
tog  Chaplain.   Dr.   Braskamp™^  ^n^  « 

X  Of  ^t^i^t^^'^l"'  '  ^^  d^lng  7h^a^ 
sence  of  the  then  Chaplain,  Dr.  Montgomery 

1*    Braskamp  was  bom  In  my  hometown 

Of  A^ton.  Iowa,  and  I  recall  making  a  stS 

to  the  House  of  Representatives  when  hfwas 

ftrst  chosen  to  be  the  Chaplain  of  the  Ho,^^ 

•amlratlon  and   pride  which  the  people  of 

U^?  ^"I^'  ^'Jf  °'  '^^'^  diBtlnguls^'^^^' 
^ter  on.  when  Dr.  Braskamp's  prayers  in  thP 

whrch   he  T^J^  '"*   ***  ^**   ^^  foreword 

£u^fi^°----^rof's^^^^^^^^ 
or£e-Herb.rc^r.^?rn:rof-th^s 

ot  Represenutlves.   to   nominate  D^    n^ 

^-nS  ^?^tCe"°^°'^-P^•'•^■- ^^ 
In   .   .  **  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

»y  frlenS^ro?^„'^-,°""^'^P  *«  ^^^ 
*"'  'rienos,  I  often  referred  to  him  lu  r.no  »« 

*'  "-h'rttau  relatives.^  lkrti.^^^."°' 
brother  married  one  of  my  father^  .ute« 


,hrn  >,  •  .^^  ^'^  *  '=1°««'  companionship 
throughout  our  Joint  service  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  .and  I  have  many  happy 
recollections  of  our  close  association  through- 
out the  years.  * 

that'  for'^ln'"^  ^^  ^^**  P*^^^  ^  tbe  fact 
that  for  many  years  three  Alton,  Iowa   bova 

Ho'^  ?!"'''"  '°  ^^'^'^  capacities  m  the 
cCdVs  ^PH'^r,***"'^'  ^^'y  ^^e  «^e  late 
.!^^fl  K  ^^^^^^'  one  of  the  official  report- 
n,v..^f  "^^x^"-  ^^^J^amp  as  Chaplain^d 
S  If h  r.  *  ***""'"  °'  Congress  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa.  In  which 
the  town  of  Alton,  Iowa,  is  located  Pr^ti- 
cally  every  day  when  the  House  was  in  session, 
the  three  of  us  chatted  together  about  people 
and  evente  in  our  old  hometown.  Naturally 
our  friendship  ripened  throughout  the  yeare 
^Z^'  ^^^^'^P  «^as  a  great  and  a  good  man" 
Whom   I   can    best   describe   as   a   first-clas^ 

m^^stlTn?'?^  ''^-  Although  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  with  deep  rellRlous 
convictions,  he  was  aleo  one  who  had  t^ 
common  touch."  He  wa*  a  dedicated  and 
loyal  servant  of  his  Lord  and  Master  and 
served  well  his  day  and  generatio^^^ 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  whom  he 
served  so  well,  have  had  their  lives  enriched 

behalf.     Mrs.  Hoeven  joins  me  In  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  surviving  son 

fl^milT  ^"'^   "^  *"    •"^"•^^^   °^  tbe 

.nf^^il"*""? ■  ^^°'^  ^"^  ^"^  faithful  servant 
enter  thou  into  the  Joy  our  thy  Lord." 
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The  Amixican  National  Red  Cros* 
CEETiFiCAre  or  Mertt 
Tills  certificate  Is  issued  by  the  American 
National  Red  Cross  to  Howard  E.  HWenid 
^i^'VJ.^-  "^  ^«»gnltlon  of  ser^<^  ren- 
dered on  December  1,  1965.  when  he  gave  i^t 
aid  to  Pvt.  Gerald  Grauel  for  severe^nlimL 
sustained  m  an  a<xldent.    PreventlvrS! 

S^^ctlm^lTff .  "'"'  '"'"""^^  ^"-  -^«^ 
19?6^"^   "^   Washington.   DC,    January    10. 

Ltndon   B.  Johnson, 

Honorary  Chairman 
E.  Roland  Harhiman, 

Chairman. 

Dramatic  MiNtms  on  a  Bridge,  "i  Am  Sure 

That  He  Savkd  Mt  Lite  ' 

(By  Julian  Morrison ) 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Howard  Hau- 

gerud   left  his   house  at  2606   SouS  liyl 

Street    In    Arlington    last    DecembeT  I    ^ 

swung  into  the  morning  rush  hour  trafflc*^r 

imT^r^r'*^^-  ""^'^  ^^  ^^^  trapperii'^: 

n^Z^^TL!^"^"  ^^^  getUng  out,  and  Mr 
Haugemd  joined  them.    He  saw  a  crciwd  stl^- 

i^  n* '?.'""^"^«-    -I^^hedldwharno^y 
else  on  the  bridge  was  doing.    He  ran.    °°°°y 

SIGHT 


Award  of  Certificate  of  Merit  to  Howard 
E.  Hangemd         ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

V^\^^T^?^'^  Mr.  President,  on 
February  4  In  the  John  Qulncy  Adams 
Room  of  the  State  Department  a  cere- 
mony was  held  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
sentmg  to  Howard  E.  Haugerud,  Dep- 
uty Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Ai- 
slstance,  the  American  Red  Cross  Cw^ 
^^*'^°'^^'^^^°'"^^^^allfe.    I  could 

Th^c  ^'if^'"'  '^'^  '^^  presentation  of 
tnis  award,  and  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  also  unable  to  attend. 

Howard  Haugerud  Is  a  former  Senate 
employee  and  weU  known  among  Mem- 
bers  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  presence  of  mind  and 
^Im  judgment  in  saving  the  life  of  D  S 
Park  Policeman  Gerald  Grauel  The 
n'Tf  ^  °^  ^V^  certificate  of  merit  by  the 
Red  Cross  is  certainly  well  deservwl. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cer- 
tificate of  merit  citation  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 

DsJly  News  of  Friday,  February  4  de- 
scribing the  incident  which  led  t<i  the 
award^  and  also  an  article  from  the  State 
Department  newsletter  of  February  1966 
and  several  letters  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  coimnendlng  Mr.  Haugerud 


He  ran  to  the  spot  where  V&.  Park  Police 
^n.^t?'..^'''"*'  "^y  *^^  on  the^ve! 
torn  off  below  the  knee 

Moments  before.  hU  motorcycle  had  been 

bridge  gasoline  poured  out  on  his  uniform 
from  the  cycle's  ruptured  tank  """'"^ 

As  he  ran  to  the  Injured  policeman  Mr 
Haugerud  said  he  began'recaUi^  a^"br^ 
fim-ald  course  he  had  taken  In  1943 

He  took  Off  his  belt  and  made  a  toumlouet 
around  the  injured  leg.  stoppingX^^ 
flowing  from  the  wound 

tho^Lr*  ™*'''  *"=  «^<»  yesterday,  "was 
^ev  w^?;  T  "^"^^  anything  to  help  hi^ 
They  were  Just  standing  around  looking 

.^.°°^Pi!  °'  ^y^  ''«'■«  «^en  standing  there 
smoking,  with  all  that  gasoline  pourtig  o^t 

?^r?he/e.'^''  '''''^  ***  ^'  thfiJ^awaJ 

HEXP 

«,»^h''"wI°  '^''^^  before  an  ambulance 
could  get  through  the  crowded  streets  to  take 
Private  Grauel  to  George  Washington  ^ 
pltal  where  the  leg  was  amput^  w^ 
Haugerud    went   on    to   his   Job  iTbeprnT 

^TZ  ^J^T.  '°'  ^^'^'^  Asslstli^L  ^^ 
But  he  didn't  forget  Private  Grauel  He 
has  gone  to  see  him  three  times  In  the  hospi- 
tal since  the  accident,  and  they've  be^e 
good  friends.  *        oecome 

Cr^^i,^^  ^""'^  ^'^e^  i°r  was  the  Red 
^^J^"^^^^^^^  ">«  accident  auad 
has  awarded  him  Its  certificate  of  merit  1^ 
saving  Private  Grauel's  life 

txI^Lf  ^^'  ^^^  °*^  R»«k  looking  on 

las^i^^th^L^^^lilS^^eh^S..'^""^  '" 
in  ve"^-;^-  ^^r"  '''"'  '^"^^^-y-  ■•»>«•. 

Pniw\f?'^  ^^  **  "*^«^  "•«»  the  Park 
Pollce^but  they've  lined  up  a  civilian  lob  for 
him  with  the  Interior  DepartmenT^ 

U, A  "S,  T*  ^P""*  ^  Haugerud  saved  my 
life  Private  Grauel  said.  "He  knew  Whi^ 
to  do  and  did  it.  " 

"1  remember  I  oould  feel  the  warm  Wood 
jumping  out  Of  me.    I  felt  ..  if  7^  ^o^ 

Rn)   Cross  Cnxs  HAtroain)  rot  SAViiic 

POUCXMAK'S  Lm 

Howard    B.    Haugerud,    Deputy    Insoector 
General    for   Porelgn    A^tetance^  C'^ 
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awArded  the  Am«f1c&n  Red  CroM  Certlflcate 
of  Merit  for  SaTln«  a  Uf*. 

Tb«  pre«entatlon  was  nuMle  by  Bdward 
Burling,  president  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bU  chApter  ot  the  Red  Croa*.  ait  a  cerenuxiy 
in  the  Department'a  John  Qulncy  Adama 
Room  on  Pebruary  4.  The  certificate  wa« 
algned  by  Preetdent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  ac 
honorary  chalnnan  o(  the  Red  Croaa  and  by 
X.  Roland  HarrUnaja.  chairman  of  the  board 
of  goTemon. 

Mr.  Haugemd  alao  received  letters  of  con- 
grktulationa  from  Vice  Preeldent  Hubest  H. 
HtricPHXXT;  Sen*tor  J.  Whxiam  Pni.B»icHT. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee;  Repreaentatlre  Thomas  E.  Mom- 
CAW.  chairman  of  the  Hoiiae  Foreign  AfTalrs 
Committee,  and  other  leaders. 

The  State  Dep«u^ment  official  was  cited 
for  his  quick  thlnUng  and  prompt  applica- 
tion of  Red  Croes  first-aid  techniques  In 
helping  to  save  the  Ufe  of  a  VS.  Park  Police- 
man. Prt.  Oenkld  Orauel.  Officer  Orauel  was 
gravely  injured  when  his  motorcycle  collided 
with  a  taxlcab  on  Memorial  Bridge  on  the 
morning  ot  December  1. 

MThen  Mr.  Baugerud,  who  was  driving  to 
work,  reached  the  scene  the  officer  was  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  a  leg  Injury.  He  took  off 
Ills  belt  and  applied  a  tourniquet. 

Mr.  Haugerud  also  kept  people  from  smok- 
ing because  the  injured  man  and  the  are* 
Were  saturated  with  gaaoUne.  Officer  Grauel 
waa  rushed  to  the  hospital.  Although  the 
leg  had  to  be  amputated.  Mr.  Haxigerud's 
swift  action  was  credited  with  saving  ths 
policeman's  Ufe. 

Thx  Vict  FkxaisKNT. 
Waahinffton,  February  3,  1966. 

DcAB  Howa«d:  My  warmest  congratula- 
tions on  the  well-deeerved  honor  you  are 
receiving  from  the  American  Red  Cross. 
What  wonderful  presence  of  mind  and  first 
aid  you  demonstrated  in  saving  the  life  of 
the  park  policeman.  Even  though  he  later 
lost  his  leg,  you  showed  what  an  alert  cltiaien 
r^n  do — by  quick  thinking  and  solid  train- 
ing. Sorry  I  cannot  be  with  you  to  shake 
your  hand  In  person  and  tell  you  how  proud 
I  am  of  you. 

I  always  knew  «ou  were  a  "life  saver,"  but 
now  I  see  that  that  U  not  only  figuratively. 
but  literally  true. 

My  greetings  to  the  many  fine  citizens  who 
are  gathered  In  your  honor. 

Warmesfet  regards  to  Mary. 
Sincerely, 

HUBCKT    H.    HUMPHRET. 

CoMMrrrn  on  Poanci*  Attaixs, 

HOCSB   or    RCPaCSXKTATIVXS, 

Washington,  February  3.  1968. 
Mr.  HowASD  E.  HAnasxm>. 
Dejmtv  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance.   Department    of    State    Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dkas  Howakd:  I  regret  extremely  that  of- 
flcUl  business  In  Pennsylvania  will  prevent 
my  being  present  tomorrow  morning  when 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  present  you  with 
Ita  life-saving  certificate. 

I  know  that  all  of  your  friends  are  proud 
of  the  preaence  of  mind  and  heroism  which 
you  displayed  In  saving  the  Ufe  of  Pvt.  Oerald 
Orauel  of  the  U.S.  Park  Police. 

It  U.  Indeed,  good  to  realize  that  the 
Amerlc&n  Red  Cross  has  been  alert  to  recog- 
nize the  fine  citizenship  which  you  displayed 
on  that  occasion.  As  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion to  note  your  efficiency  in  the  discbarge 
of  your  usual  duties  tor  the  Government.  I 
«JT>  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  m; 
oiwn  prmlse  and  commendation  to  that  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

With   kindest   personal   regards   and   very 
bwt  wishes.  I 
smcerely 

TBOMAa  X.  MoaoAsr. 

Chairmmn. 


VS.  Skmatk. 
February  3, 1966. 
3tr.  Bdwabb  BrmixNO.  Jr, 

Director.  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Chapter,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dkas  Ma.  BtTauMo:  I  regret  that  my  sched- 
ule In  the  Senate  Is  such  that  I  wlU  not  be 
able  to  be  present  for  the  presentation  by  the 
American  Red  Cross  of  the  award  to  Howard 
Haugerud. 

Mr.  Haugerud,  whom  I  have  known  for 
sevwal  years  and  with  whom  I  have  worked. 
Is  certainly  to  be  commended  for  his  quick 
thinking  and  prompt  assistance  to  Pvt. 
Gerald  Graviel.  I  am  pleased  that  tlxe  Ameri- 
can Red  Croes  Is  recognizing  him  In  this  way, 
and  hope  you  will  convey  to  him  my  personal 
regards  and  congratulations. 
With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PutAaiGHT. 


VS.  Skmatk. 
Washington.  D.C,  February  3. 1966. 

MK.    EDWAKO  BUKI.IMC, 

President.   District  of  Columbia  Red  Cross, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkas  Ma.  BoBixMo:  Please  convey  to  my 
good  friend  and  feUow  Mlnnesotan.  How- 
ard Haugerud,  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions and  admiration  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  In  saving  the  life  of  a  park  police- 
man lost  December. 

His  action  was  typical  of  bis  concern  for 
his  fellow  map,  and  It  Is  fitUng  and  proper 
that  he  be  recognized  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Red  Croes  and  by  all  of  us. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  be  here  per- 
sonally to  express  my  admiration,  and  I 
appreciate  your  relaying  my  message. 

WithAindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

WaLTKK  P.  MONOALK. 

U.S.  Sknatk. 
February  3,  1966. 
Mr.  Edward  Burunc,  Jr., 

President.  District  of  Columbia  Red  Cross, 
Red  Crass  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Burljno:  I  wish  it  could  have 
been  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  activities 
surrounding  the  ceremonies  planned  for  my 
good  friend  Howard  Haugerud.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  press  of  legislative  duties  will  not 
permit  my  presence  at  that  tlma. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  count  Mr.  Hau- 
gerud as  a  close  friend,  and  as  such.  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  Judge  at  close 
proximity  his  depth  of  character  and  em- 
pathy for  others.  Consequently,  It  comes  as 
no  great  surprise  to  discover  that  he  Is  being 
cited  for  heroic  action.  HI*  exemplary  ac- 
tion on  behalf  oif  Officer  Grauel  displays  to 
me  the  highest  measxire  of  compassion  for 
one's  fellow  man. 

This  speclsJ  occasion  Is  Indeed  a  fitting 
tribute  to  a  most  deserving  Individual  with 
a  high  sense  of  public  service.  I  congratu- 
late the  State  Department  upon  Its  good  for- 
tune In  having  such  a  man  working  on  be- 
half of  our  great  Nation. 

Please  extend  to  Howard  my  warmest  re- 
gards, and  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JoRir  Ii.  McCleixan. 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  February  2,  1966. 
Mr.  Howard  Haugerttd, 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Howard:  It  U  hard  to  express  in  words 
the   feeUng   one  has   upon  learning   that  a 
friend  has  saved  another's  Ufe.     Too  often 
we  read  or  hear  about  cruelty  through  Indi- 
vidual unwUllngneas  to  help  another  human 
being.    This  letter  Is  not  to  congratulate  you. 
rather  It  Is  a  thank  you  for  two  things:  one. 


saving  a  life  and  secondly,  standing  as  an 
example  to  all  of  man's  humanity  to  man. 

We  are  proud  of  you. 

Sincerely. 

DONALJ)  M.  Praskk. 

I  VS.  Skmatk. 

Washington.  D.C.  February  3. 1966. 
Mr.  Howard  Hauckxud, 

Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Foreign  Assist- 
ance. Department  of  State.  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Howard:  I  am  sorry  It  Is  not  possible 
for  me  to  be  at  the  ceremony  tomorrow  when 
the    Red    Cross   presents   you    with   a   life- 
saving  certificate. 

I  know  I  share  the  pride  and  respect  of 

fellow  Minnesotans   in  this  tribute  to  you 

for  your  example  of  quick  action  by  saving 

the     life  of  Park  Policeman  Oerald  GraueL 

With  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ET7CEMX  McCarthy. 
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Cleanmc  Up  the  Abase 

E3CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  I,  1966 

lit.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  my  colleagues  may  have  noted 
the  recent  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  which  halls  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  clean  America's  dirty 
waters. 

It  quotes  the  President's  warning  that: 
This  generation  has  already  suffered  losses 
from  pollution  that  run  Into  billions  of  dol- 
lars each  year. 

The  News  asserts  that: 

Indications  are  that  the  country  Is  ready, 
even  Impatient,  for  the  massive  Job.  We 
have  passed  the  point  where  we  merely  want 
to  prevent  any  more  damage  to  our  water  en- 
vironment. Now  we  are  eager  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  decades. 

Contrary  to  the  belief  of  many  In  the 
populous  areas  of  our  Nation,  the  Presi- 
dent's warning  Is  apropos  to  the  more 
wide  open  sections  of  our  country.  The 
people  of  the  Middle  West  are  as  well 
in  accord  with  the  notion  that  action^ 
must  come  now. 

In  the  conviction  that  many  will  want 
to  read  this  forthright  appraisal  I  offer 
the  article  for  publication  in  the  Record: 
Cleaning  Up  the  Abusk 

President  Johnson's  message  on  pollution 
Wednesday  Indicated  he  means  business  on 
cleaning  America's  dirty  waters.  He  wants 
whole  river  systems  salvaged.  He  wants  the 
Federal  clean  water  effort  organized  In  one 
agency.  And  he  wants  some  teeth  written 
Into  Federal  law  to  stop  offenders. 

His  sense  of  urgency  wUl  be  welcomed  by 
most  Americans.  As  the  President  pointed 
out.  every  river  system  In  the  country  U 
suffering.  More  and  more  communities  have 
become  concerned  and  are  taking  action  on 
their  own. 

But  there  Is  a  clear  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  In  helping  to  clean  rivers  and 
watersheds  which  spread  over  many  munici- 
palities and  several  States. 

The  President  sounds  a  helpful  note  when 
be  recommends  that  the  water  resources 
work  being  done  by  several  Federal  agencies 


be  pulled  Into  one.  ThU  move  could  save 
a  lot  of  bewilderment  for  city  and  State  of- 
ficials who  will  be  dealing  more  and  more 
With  Washington  In  the  expanded  effcH^ 

Last  month,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Pollution  called  for  spending  »20  billion  over 
6  years  to  Improve  our  water.  This  is  surely 
an  ambitious  and  expensive  program  but  a 
necessary  one.  As  President  Johnson '  said 
"This  generation  has  already  suffered  losses 
from  pollution  that  run  Into  billions  of  dol- 
lars euch  year." 

Indications  are  that  the  country  is  ready 
even  Impatient,  for  the  massive  Job  We 
have  passed  the  point  where  we  merely  want 
to  prevent  any  more  damage  to  our  water 
eavU-onment.  Now  we  are  eager  to  correct 
the  abuse  of  decades. 
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RetoluHon  To  Revise  the  American 
Military  Commitment  to  NATO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  MEW  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  my  recent  resolution,  House 
Resolution  728,  which  I  Introduced  Feb- 
niary  10.  My  resolution  calls  for  the 
President  to  revise  the  American  mili- 
ary commitment  to  NATO  and  to  Eu- 
rope in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  the  max- 
imum withdrawal  of  American  troops 
consonant  with  American  security 

I  believe  my  resoluUon  includes  in  its 
preambles  most  of  the  reasons  for  which 
I  urge  its  passage,  and  I  would  thus  like 
to  put  It  In  the  Record.  I  would  also 
like  to  put  In  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  a  Republican  coordinating  com- 
mittee task  force  report  of  last  August 

f^r'^^^^J^^^  approved  by  former 
President  Eisenhower,  and  by  Candidates 
Nixon,  Dewey,  and  Goldwater,  as  weU  as 
our  owTi  colleagues  Ford.  Laird,  and 
ARENDs,  recommends  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops  from  Europe  just  as  my  reso- 
lution does. 

It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note  that  the 
Democratic  majority  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  favored  consideration 
of  European  troop  withdrawals  In  their 
t.  n^f  ^f*"l'  ^  Congress.  My  resolution 
«-^?  J^st  Republican  policy.  It  Is  bl- 
h^f%'l?'*'S'"°'^^"^^-  ^  "'^e  the  Mem- 
lut?on  7^8^  "^  ^  ^"P''°'''  "''"^  ^*««>- 
«^/  texi  of  House  Resolution  728,  to- 

Sil^'  T^l^  '^®  ^t  °'  ^he  Republ  c«i 
policy  statement,  follows:  ""i-*" 

H.  Res.  728 
Whereas  the  United  Statee  Is  eneaeed  in 
counting  combat  In  southeast  I^U^^ch 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
^al.f  ):^"  balance-of-paymenu  problem 
Pw^ly  occasioned  by  the  large  outflow  of 
OoUars  to  support  American  military  pres- 
ence In  other  parte  of  the  world- 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  confronted 
J«erves,  now  at  a  postwar  low  of  •13,8O0.(X)O.- 

« "t^  t  V*"^'  °'  «°'<*  ^"'^flo'^  predicated 
oo  the  balance-of-paymenu  problem; 


Whereas  the  United  States  miutary  pres- 
ence m  Europe  allows  reduced  European  de- 
fense budegts  and  lowered  European  tax  rates 
subsidizing  European  Industry  and  trade  to 
the  detriment  of  United  States  trade  and  the 
United  SUtes  balance  of  paymente- 

Whereas  the  United  States  mlUtary  pres- 
^'i.?»,^  Europe  Is  conceutrated  in  nations 
which  have  reacted  in  the  years  since  1960  by 
dU-ectly.  or  Indirectly  through  sale  of  doUar 
-  holdings,  causing  the  withdrawal  of  almoet 
•5.000,000,000  worth  of  gold  from  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  United  States  mUltary  pres- 
^I'i*^.^  Europe  is  concentrated  in  nations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  traded  with 
the  Government  of  North  Vietnam,  with  the 
forces  of  which  the  United  States  Is  engaged 
in  hostile  combat;  "'gagea 

Whereas  the  United  States  military  pres- 
ence m  Europe  is  withholding  from  the  Vleb- 

f.f°'^,*'°'^*'*  ^■'^P^  *^t  ''o^d  furnish 
the  additional  manpower  necessary  for  that 
conflict  without  further  resort  to  the  draft 
of  students  and  othM-  young  Americans  in 
unusual  number; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  million  miutary  personnel  sta- 
tioned m  Europe  at  the  cost  of  many  bU- 
Uons  of  dollars  a  year; 

Whereas  the  United  Statee  miutary  pres- 
ence In  Europe  Is  largely,  but  not  to  lU  full 
extent,  predicated  on  the  security  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  the  security  of 
the  host  nation;  and 

it.^^tf.f'  ""*  ^.'^*^  ^****«  ""'Bht  improve 
Us  military  position  In  both  the  Wwtem 
Hemisphere  and  southeast  Asia  and 
strengthen  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
mente. gold  reserve,  and  trade  surplus  If  re- 
vision of  our  European  mUltary  commlt- 
mente  was  undertaken  so  as  to  reduce  Ameri- 
can mUltary  strength  In  Europe:  Now,  there- 
lore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President  shaU 
undertake  any  possible  revision  of  the 
American  military  commitment  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  to  the  sev- 
eral nations  of  Europe  in  order  to  permit  the 
Withdrawal  of  such  American  miutary  forces 
as  may  be  withdrawn  consonant  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 
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be  undertaken  both  in  our  country  »nd  with 
our  friends  abroad  as  a  matter  of  u^emr 
The  resulte  should  substanaaUy  redu^  oii 
expenditures  there.  ~uce  our 

-,^J!**  o»^"'a"ons  are  backed  by  mUltary 
experts  and  have  been  enunciated  by  l»th 
Democratic  and  Republican  leaden  Thev 
^^?,a«?'"'"**^  "y  ^^^  Democratic  majority 

i^.tfif^^/5P**"  ''^  *^«  ^°^^  Economic  Com! 
mlttee  of  the  Congress: 

"The  coB^mlttee  urges  that  the  review  of 
Government  expenditures  abroad  focus  par- 
ticularly on  the  posslbUlty  of  reducUig  our 
troop  commltmente  In  Europe  •  •  .  our 
^^t^^  ffnpower  was  not  cut  back  to  the 
extent  which  the  massive  Increase  in  our 
^rlift  capabUlty  would  have  permitted  •  ^ 
We  must  reduce  our  military  expenditures 
in  these  countries."  ►»"« 

fnl^H?  i?  '^°  '■*****'*  '^y  o*"  European 
tlt^  •k^';^''  *  *^^  appreciation  ^fmS 
r.™'  ^°^^?  conunue  to  depend  on  us  t© 
carry  such  large  forces  on  their  soU  Our 
commitment  to  the  preservaUon  of  freedom 
«f,T^  7"  Europe  will  not  be  reduced  by  a 
J^^*  *  considerable  portion  of  these 
forces  to  our  shores. 


Democracy:  Wliat  It  Means  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


[From  Republican  Federal  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  task  force  report.  Aug.  30.  1965J 
7.  Redetermine  the  extent  of  need,  under 

i^^^Vf'*"'*'"""''  ''^  ^-S-  unitary  fS^ 
in  the  European  theater,  with  the  objective 
of  reducing  our  expenditures  there  °''J^'''* 
The  time  has  long  since  arrived  when  a 
substantial  reduction  of  our  mUltary  «teb- 

VM^mm'"'**  "^r^^-  APP'-o^iaately 
Jt^;^.  '^  ^""^  associated  personnel  are 
stui  being  maintained  In  Europe,  at  a  net 

*l  5  hn.f  ""^  ''^^'^  °'  Paymentis  of  Ib^Ti. 
»1.5  billion  (approximately  half  the  recent 
annual  balance-of -paymente  deflclte)  A 
»K^^  ,°/  ^^^  *^^®  *^  unquestionably  desir- 
able 15  years  ago,  as  an  emergency  pro- 
tective matter,  when  our  Euro^an  aSllai 
3,Th  T^^^  *°**  relatively  defenseless.  But 
with  their  economic  recovery,  the  Western 
r>,*tfi°^t*?  'countries  should  be  able  to  mar- 
shal theu-  own  conventional  forces  against 
invasion,  backed  by  our  continuing  firm 
commitment  to  assist  In  their  defense 

A  small  detachment  of  our  forces  can 
Ber\e  as  evidence  of  this  commitment  backed 
by  our  newly  demonstrated  ability  to  air- 
lift  relnforcemente  swiftly  to  any  place  in 
the  world  from  central  bases  m  the  United 

fttJT'  ^°  ^^  °^  strategic  au-  and  missile 
striking  forces.  "«»«.»»o 

«„^  inimedlate  reappraisal  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  our  European-based  mUl- 
i^»  T!t  ^""^  flnanWal  commitment  m  the 
light  of  these  changes  In  conditions  should 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS  Mr 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
ladles  auxlUary  conduct  a  voice  of  de- 

f,^^^  "T^f^*-  ™s  year  mare  than 
300.000  school  students  participated  In 
the  contest  and  competed  for  scholar- 
ships which  are  awarded  a^  top  prizes 
The  contest  theme  waa  "Democracy: 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  Alabama 
was  Miss  MabeUe  M.  Segrest,  from  Tus- 
kegee  a  city  in  my  district.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
am  proud  to  include  the  text  of  Miss 
Segrest  s  speech : 

Democract:   What  It  IiCeaks  to  Mx 
(By  Mabelle  M.  Segrest) 
In  readUjg  about  democracy  and  consider- 
ing what  It  means  to  me.  two  ideas  keot 
recurring.     Included  In  every  definition  of 
democracy  was  always  the  term  "the  pea- 
^\r^  Llncotas  deflnlUon,   'govemment 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple.     But  to  me.  before  you  could  have  "the 
people  •  you  must  first  have    "the  person  " 
That  was  the  first  Idea— the  Individual.    The 
highest  and  most  Unportant  goal  of  democ- 
racy Is  to  protect  the  right  of  a  man  to  be 
an    indlvldual-to    think    without   f°ai?  to 
worehlp  as  he  chooses,  and  to  act  according 
to  his  own  conscience.    It  U  only  when  this 
unalienable"  right  has  been  Insured  that 
the  people"  can  be  eJTecUve.    Then  I  came 
to  the  second  Idea— "the  people." 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  iteelf  "— nor 
does  he  want  to  be.  People  are  Involved  In 
other  people— and  when  they  are,  there  must 
be  rules  governing  their  relaUonshlp.  In  a 
democracy,  these  laws  that  govern  "the  peo. 
pie  are  made  by  them  and  enforced  by 
them.  In  this  social  relaUonshlp,  "the  indi- 
vidual" becomes  "the  citizen." 

There  are  v«y  few  citizens  who  can  by 
themselves  affect  the  course  of  theU'  gov- 
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emment.  They  have  to  act  collectively  to 
have  ady  force  at  all.  Citizens  with  similar 
views  tend  to  form  organizations  through 
which  they  can  all  cooperate  to  reach  their 
common  goal.  This  Is  the  principle  behind 
political  parties,  churches,  clubs — all  orga- 
nizations. 

It  is  a  principle  vital  to  democracy.  It  is 
contained  In  the  very  word  itself:  "democ- 
racy" comes  from  Greek  words  meaning, 
literally,  "rule  by  the  people."  But  "rule  by 
the  people"  can  all  too  easily  degenerate  Into 
"rule  by  the  mob."  When  people  act  collec- 
tively without  first  thinking  independently, 
"the  people"  become  "the  mob."  But  democ- 
racy protects  the  right  to  think  independ- 
ently and  in  so  doing  protects  Itself. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  to  me  per- 
sonally? Very  simply  this:  I  am  free.  As 
a  student  In  an  American  high  school.  I 
am  freer  than  any  other  student  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  I  am  free  to 
be  a  sclentUt,  a  hoxiaewlfe,  a  beggar,  a 
Protestant,  an  atheist,  a  Communist — I  am 
free  to  criticize  or  to  praise — to  work  or  to 
loaf.     I  am  free  to  be  myself. 

So  what  can  I  do  to  protect  this  precloxM 
right?  I  can  exercise  It.  If  I  dont  exercise 
my  muscles,  they  grow  flabbly — If  I  dont 
exercise  my  rights,  I  shall  lose  them.  If 
democracy  protects  my  right  to  be  an  Indi- 
vidual, then  my  acting  and  thinking  as  an 
Individual  will  protect  democracy. 

And  what  can  my  generation  do  to  Insure 
democracy  for  our  children?  Before  we  can 
do  anything,  we  must  first  realize  how 
precious  is  that  which  we  have.  I  remember 
a  speaker  at  commencement  one  year  saying, 
"Meet  Americans  don't  know  what  freedom 
Is,  and  because  they  don't  know,  they're 
loosing  it.  And  they  don't  even  know  it's 
gone,  because  they  didn't  know  what  it  was 
when  they  had  it."  We  must  first  realize 
what  we  have,  then  no  one  will  have  to  sell 
us  any  line  about  keeping  it. 

But  simply  wanting  freedom  to  endure  Is 
never  enough.  If  we  expect  democracy  to 
survive,  we  must  w<wk  for  It — and  If  neces- 
sary fight  for  It.  We  cannot  praise  Democ- 
racy then  sit  at  home  on  election  day.  We 
cannot  praise  our  laws  then  sit  back  when 
we  see  them  broken  becauee  "we  don't 
w«nt  to  get  Involved."  We  cannot  praise 
freedom  of  speach  then  remain  silent  when 
we  see  our  rights  trampled.  And  when  we 
do  speak  out,  we  must  not  be  solely  critical, 
but  constructive  also. 

My  generation — the  "younger  genera- 
tion"— seems  to  be  coming  Into  focus  as  a 
generation  of  protest.  "End  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam." "Peace  at  any  price."  But  It  does 
no  good  to  decry  the  war  In  Vietnam  without 
then  offering  a  practical  alternative.  "Peace 
at  any  price"  Is  aiaTery.  The  right  to  crit- 
icize must  be  coupled  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  trying  to  correct  what  Is  criticized. 
We  must  not  merely  tear  down  the  bad.  the 
tinjuat,  then  walk,  away  from  the  rubble. 
We  must  build  somethUig  better.  That  la 
the  responsibility,  the  challenge,  and  priv- 
ilege of  my  generation. 


School  Job  Plaa  Snccecdt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or   CALlrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 19€6 

Mr.  BURTCWr  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  1a  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  note  a  fine  demonstration  Job-study 
project,  which  haa  Just  completed  Its 


first  successful  semester  In  the  city  of 
San  Francisco. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Piremam's 
Fund  American  Insurance  Companies, 
the  Miranda  Lux  Foundation,  and  the 
San  Francisco  School  District  for  their 
participation  In  this  program. 

It  is  this  kind  of  forward  looking  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  concerned  corpora- 
tions working  with  foundations  and  pub- 
lic agencies  that  will  help  to  win  the  war 
on  poverty. 

Let  us  hope  that  other  companies  will 
follow  the  lead  of  Fireman's  Fund. 

The  fallowing  two  newspaper  articles 
outline  in  greater  detail  the  success  of 
this  program. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Feb.  7, 
10661 
School  Job  Plan  Succeeds 
A   demonstration   Job-study   project — first 
of  Its  kind  In  San  Francisco — ^has  completed 
a  successful  semester  without  the  use  of  any 
public  funds,   it  was  annoimced  last  week. 
The  project  has  been  Jointly  operated  by 
Fireman's  Fund   American  Insurance  Com- 
panies, the  Miranda  Lux  Foundation  and  the 
San  Francisco  School  District. 

The  Insurance  company  created  special 
part-time  Jobs  for  12  students — high  school 
seniors  from  low-income  Negro,  Chinese  and 
Mexican-American  families.  It  pays  them  a 
starting  salary  of  »1.50  an  hour  for  Jobs  In 
key  punch,  tabulating,  records,  and  mall 
work. 

Fireman's  Fund  personnel  vice  president. 
Jack  B.  MoCowan.  said  yesterday  that  the 
company  Is  highly  pleased  with  the  results, 
and  hopes  to  hire  some  of  the  students  per- 
manently after  they  graduate. 

The  major  cost  of  the  program  Is  being 
carried  by  the  Lux  Foundation,  which  has 
granted  $17,405  to  the  schools  to  provide 
clasArootn  Instruction  and  such  Incidental 
Items  as  carfare  for  the  students. 

School  Superintendent  Harold  Spears  said 
that  the  project  Is  a  promising  means  of 
persuading  students  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation, and  also  aids  the  school  system  In 
learning  the  requirements  of  local  business 
firms. 

"We  hope  other  major  San  Francisco  com- 
panies will  follow  this  lead."  Spears  said. 

(From  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  Feb.   14. 
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Acnv*  IN  Programs  ENCotmACiNC  Studkntb 

To  Stat  n*  High  School 

(By  Alexander  Ploone) 

The  high  school  dropout,  that  painful 
problem  otf  the  education  system.  Is  getting 
Increasing  attention  from  the  Influrance  in- 
dustry. Two  companies,  for  Instance,  the 
Fireman's  Fund  American  Insurance  Cos. 
and  the  Employers  Group  of  Insurance  Oo*. 
are  actively  participating  in  piograms  aimed 
at  preventing  young  students  from  dropping 
out  of  school. 

The  Employers  Group  discourages  tJtte  hir- 
ing of  the  dropout  but  It  Is  willing  to  help 
young  people  who  demonMrate  a  wllllngnese 
to  help  themeelvee  and  to  stay  In  sobool. 

Under  Its  work-study  program,  which  U 
open  to  those  youngsters  who  are  nure  to  re- 
ceive their  diplomas,  the  high  school  students 
work  at  the  Employers  oOlce  for  several  hours 
a  day  after  school. 

PLAN    A    SUCCESS 

The  plan  has  been  successful  for  Employers. 
Each  year.  It  hires  some  60  sttldents  to  work 
at  clerical  Jobs  In  the  home  oAce  In  Boston 
and  only  1  or  3  do  not  stay  on  with  the 
companies  after  graduation. 

The  Etaiployers  Group  makes  the  program 
available  to  high  school  students  In  each  at 


the  dtles  where  It  operates.  The  organiza- 
tion has  14  regional  offices  located  in  Colo- 
rado, Florida,  Louisiana.  Michigan.  Kentucky. 
Pennsylvaiila.  Nebraska.  New  York.  New  Jer- 
sey, Ohio.  Georgia,  and  Illinois. 

Providing  incentives  for  the  student  to  fin- 
ish a  formal  education  Is  the  avowed  purpose 
of  a  demonstration  project  being  conducted 
In  San  Francisco  under  the  Joint  sponsorship 
of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
the  Miranda  Lux  Foundation,  and  Fireman's 
Fund  American  Insurance  Cos. 

Twelve  high  school  seniors — eight  girls  and 
four  boys— from  low-Income  Negro.  Chinese, 
and  Mexican-American  families  are  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  They  combine  a  half 
day  of  classroom  work  at  George  Washington. 
Polytechnic,  and  Galileo  High  Schools  with  a 
half  day  of  on-the-job  training  at  the  in- 
surance company's  headquarters  in  Laurel 
Heights.  The  schools  give  academic  credit 
for  the  students'  curriculum  study,  and  Plre- 
num's  Fund  American  pays  hard  cash  for 
tbelr  work  In  entry  Jobs. 

NO    PUBLIC    FUNDS 

According  to  Dr.  Herold  Spears,  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  "This  Miranda  Lux-Fire- 
man's Fund  project  is  designed  to  urge  stu- 
dents to  complete  their  high  school  educa- 
tion, to  teach  them  responsibility  and  adult 
values,  and  to  make  each  a  more  productive 
member  of  the  community.  The  demonstra- 
tion project  has  several  factors  that  make  it 
unique.  The  first  is  that  no  public  funds 
are  being  used,  as  the  Miranda  Lux  Founda- 
tion and  Fireman's  Fund  are  sharing  the 
costs.  Second,  these  Jobs  were  created  by 
Fireman's  Fund  for  training  purposes.  ITiU 
means  the  company  la  also  providing  super- 
visory attention,  and  we  In  the  school  sys- 
tem are  getting  new  information  on  the 
actual  training  needs  of  local  employers. 
Frankly,  we  hope  other  major  San  Francisco 
business  firms  will  cooperate  in  similar  proj- 
ects In  the  futiire." 

Jack  B.  McCowan,  personnel  vice  president 
of  Fireman's  Fund.  Is  delighted  with  his 
company's  results  In  the  project  so  far. 

"San  Francisco  la  our  hometown,"  Mr. 
McCowan  says,  "and  we  feel  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  help  solve  the  community's 
dropout  problem.  In  the  process,  we  are 
working  with  a  lot  of  bright,  nice  kids.  We 
also  hope  to  hire  some  of  these  students  op 
a  permanent  basis  after  they  graduate." 

WORTHWHILE   PROJECT 

The  project  began  last  October  11.  when 
the  students  first  reported  for  work  at  the 
Insurance  company.  The  first  year  of  the 
program  will  end  next  June  30.  although  It 
may  be  extended  for  3  years  If  all  parties 
agree  It  has  been  worthwhile. 

Half  the  students  go  to  school  In  the 
morning  and  to  work  in  the  afternoon.  The 
other  half  start  the  day  at  work,  then  at- 
tend classes  In  the  afternoon.  They  are 
working  at  entry  Jobs  In  key  punch,  tabu- 
lating, records,  and  mall  operations,  where 
they  receive  a  starting  salary  of  H.SO  per 
hour.  (The  California  minimum  wage  U 
$1.25  per  hour.)  All  of  the  trainees  receive 
regular  pay  raises  and  promotions  as  they 
become  eligible.  Mr.  McCowan  says. 

The  Miranda  Lux  Foundation  is  bearing 
the  major  costs  of  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect with  a  $17,406  grant  to  the  San  Francisco 
Unified  School  District.  Dwlght  L.  Wilbur. 
M.D..  president  of  the  foundation  explains, 
"The  grant  covers  classroom  instruction  for 
the  students,  clerical  costs  for  the  school 
system's  records  on  the  project,  equipment 
used  in  classroom  training  and  other  items 
such  as  car  fare  for  the  trainees.  This  kind 
of  private  financing  is  a  logical  extension 
of  the  foundation's  traditional  Interest  in 
job-tralnlng  programs." 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  a  specific  skill 
or  ability  when  securing  a  position  In  today* 
highly  specialized  economy."  concludes  Su- 
perintendent Spears.    "This  carefully  super- 
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vised  program  of  part-time  work  experience 
while  still  attending  high  school  represents 
a  sturdy  bridge  leading  from  graduation  to 
worthwhile  employment." 
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GOP  in  Criticitm  Exposes  Its  Own 
Weak  Viet  Role 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  In  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  article  from  the  De- 

i«i  ^^"  ^^^'  *"  editorial  of  March  1, 
1966 ; 

As  We  See  It:  GOP  in  CRrriciSM  Exposes  Its 
Own  Weak  Viet  Role 
Pew  in  Washington  or  anywhere  else  sug- 
gest that  the  conUnulng  clash  between  Vice 
Resident   Humphret    and    Senator    Robert 
Kennedy  about  the  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam 
acks  po liUcal  overtones.    The  time  may^ 
late  or  it  may  be  soon,  but  one  of  the  two 
men  might  well  pick  up  the  reins  of  Demo- 
raratlc   power    when    Lyndon    Johnson    lays 
them  down.  ' 

As  a  member  of  the  administration.  Hum- 
phret  is  both  the  beneficiary  and  the  victim 

for  the  good,  he  U  also  stuck  with  the  bad 
o^  J°  l^  "  Democratic  liberals  are  con- 
cerned, his  entry  into  the  house  of  Johnson 
and  Company  left  a  vacuum  In  leadership 
for  the  left  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party 
It  is  a  vacuum  which  Kennedt  has  been  trv- 
Ing  mightily  to  fill.  "  ^^ 

Nor.  one  should  add,  has  either  of  the  men 
been  wholly  above  criticism. 

But  It  seems  to  us  that  criticism  from  the 
0»uncl  Of  Republican  Organizations^  In 
particularly  poor  political  taste  and  exposes 
^  d?T^  °'^'"  ^"'nerable  position  regard- 
SbJl^nH  ■  *'°™^  '^^^  *^«  Oold^ter 
S^^  Lrl^?  composed  of  leading  Republi- 
can liberaU.  the  council  Impugns  motives 
and  Charges  Humphrey  and  Kmjnedt  with 
usaig  the  Vietnam  Issue  "as  a  v^Jle  S 
future  control  of  the  Democratic  Party  '• 

in  a  sutement  of  considerable  leneth  th»i 
S.S.'T'*  t»^t  Its  members  "d^?r'  tbe 
hScIT?  L"!^  °'  '-^'  Nation's  policy  by  "po- 
UUcal  feuding  and  posturing"  and  "deplore" 
Kenntoy  s  and  Humphrey's  activities. 
Overall    it    is   a  sUtement   of   pious  self- 

Iw°n'<?'^,r'^''  '**^  deeply  concerned 
Sr,^l  "^„'^"'=y  ^  Vietnam  wUl  find  hard 
to  take.  For  what  the  Humphrey-Kennedy 
exchanges  have  disclosed,  as  they  were Tever 

SS^tral"*''  '^  "^^  ^P  betw^n'wha'Th: 
Wminutratlon  appears  to  be  saying  when  it 

7i.t  ,?,  "'^"'"dltlonal"  negotiations  and 
what  It  is  actually  saying. 

eoS^^hf ""  ^°""*  '***'  directly  with  the  Viet- 

Wo^d    not  *°^"'     '°     '^^    «^''*-        HUMPHREY 

would  not.  KENNEDY,  looking  ahead,  fore- 
VWni^  "^^  """^"^  ^"^  election  in  South 
If    h^^.r.'^"'  the  Vletcong  controls  most 

d»v  "'^  ^  ^^^^  Vletcong  winners. 
S^^mnrf^'^"  "^  *=*''  ^""^  Vletcong 
22SS7^f  f***^"-  "«asslns-and  blandly 
^^,„  ^  It  would  be  highly  unlikely  any 
of^them  would  win  election  to  goveri^nt 

Assuming  that  Humphrey  speaks  for  the 

r.^^,  **  '^**  ^^""'^^  Vietnam  may  have  been 
n^^„H  "P  ^  '^^^  ^  Partlcl^te  in  any 
negotiations  ending  hostilities.  The  view 
•e»m  them  little  choice  but  to  grind  on  to 


what  they  hope  eventually  will  be  mmtarr 
victory  or  a  stalemate  with  them  largelv  la 
control  of  the  countryside. 

There  has  been  unfortunate  confusion 
about  what  the  administration's  posiUon  U 
on  negotiations.  U  Kennedy's  comments 
have  clarified  It  in  any  way.  they  have  made 
a  significant  contribution. 

Which  leaves  the  Council  of  RepubUcan 
Organizations  In  the  poslUon  of  criticizing  a 
critic  of  the  administration's  fuzzy  Vietnam 
policy  and  of  making  absolutely  no  contribu- 
tion of  its  own. 
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l^J,  P«-c«nt.  hosUUty  has  been  expressed 
toward  medicare  ItseU  because  It  Is  a  Gown; 
ment  program. 


With»nt  Medicare  Alert  Many  Wonld 
Miss  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 


OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  support  the  Sioux  City  Coun- 
cU  of  Community  Services  in  its  applica- 
tion for  Operation  Medicare  Alert.  As  a 
result  of  approval  of  that  program  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  solid 
report  as  to  the  progress  being  made  In 
this  vital  undertaking. 

I  wish  to  personally  commend  my  good 
friend,  Paul  Springer,  for  his  dedicaUon 
to  a  most  worthy  task.  Also,  I  want  to 
give  special  consideration  to  a  most  able 
news  reporter,  Mr.  Bob  Gunsolley,  a 
highly  competent  and  proficient  journal- 
ist of  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 
Without     Medicare     Alert     Many     Wottld 

Miss  BENEPrrs;  Program  Here  Is  Valuabl* 

FOR  Oldsters 

(By  Bob  Gunsolley) 

A  small  group  of  elder  citizens  is  going 
door  to  door  in  Sioux  City  spreading  the 
word  on  medicare  among  fellow  oldsters 

They  are  finding  that,  despite  the  wide- 
spread publicity  about  medicare,  many  of  the 
over-66  persons  who  are  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits are  confused  about  what  they  have  to  do 
to  receive  them. 

The  citywlde  canvass  of  the  elderly  has 
been  going  on  since  Febraury  7  under  a  fed- 
erally financed  project  known  as  Operation 
Medicare  Alert.  It  must  end  by  March  31 
when  all  those  eligible  have  to  decide  on 
whether  to  enroll  for  medical  beneflte. 

Paul  Springer,  former  YMCA  secretary  her* 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  project,  said  the  as- 
sistance it  provides  Is  proving  to  be  a  real 
boon  to  many  oldsters  who  might  not  other- 
wise have  applied. 

NOT    -reaching     elderly 

in  most  cases,  the  publicity  just  hasnt 
been  getting  to  elderly  persons,  especially 
thoee  with  low  income  who  Uve  alone  with- 
out radio  or  tele\l8lon  and  who  rarely  see  a 
newspaper.  /  =^  « 

Some  have  hung  back  from  applying  be- 
cause of  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Springer 
said.  One  man  said  he  thought  he  would 
nave  to  sign  over  his  property  in  order  to 
apply  for  benefits. 

Despite  the  controversy  that  preceded  con- 
gressional  adoption  of  medicare  last  year 
the  elderly  beneficiaries,  at  least,  appear  ui 
be  almost  solidly  grateful  for  the  program 
Mr.  Springer  said.  i-  «^  «ii. 

Hostmty  has  been  at  minimum  among 
those  called  on.  Some  of  those  Just  doDft 
like  to  admit  strangers  to  their  homes  In 
an  even  smaller  percentage  of  the  cases'  less 


EXPRKSSINC   THANKS 

Except  for  those  few.  persons  visited  so 
far  have   expressed   gratitude   not   only  for 

^^J^-  ^!  '^  '°'-  "^*  "^slstance^ren! 
dered  by  medicare  alert  canvassers 

i«^«  ^  1^*2*  involved  m  the  project,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Springer,  are  85  or  over.  Nine  per- 
sons are  being  used  in  the  door-to-door  cam- 
h!lr-  '^'^  °'  *^**"  working  on  a  part-tlms 
basis.    To  supplement  the  home  Interviews 

f  ?".5l?l^"°^  ^*'''  ^'^'^  scheduled  for  each 
ne  ghborhood  as  It  Is  canvassed  so  that  of" 
flclais  of  the  local  social  security  office  can 
answer  some  of  the  more  difficult  questions 
about  medicare.  h"cowox»« 

One  such  meeting  was  held  Tuesday  after- 

L'JfJi^fi^t  ^*°^°'''  '^*'»*«"-    Another  one  Is 
^heduled  for  3  p.m.  Monday  at  Roosevelt 
f;^^  «^d  a  meeting  wUl  be  held  March    . 
4  at  Floyd  School. 

Mr     Springer    estimates    that    there    are 
about   10^   persons   In   Sioux  City  65   or 
older.     Operation   Medicare  Alert  hopes   to 
reach  most  of  those  by  the  March  Si^adl 
line,  especially  those  in  the  low-income  areas 
of  greatest  concentration  of  the  elderly 
»w.^«'i"**^  *°  *^°'^  enrolled  for  medicare 
^.       ?•    P?"'^    °°    "^^    security    must 
fill  out  and  send  in  application  cards  they 
already  have  received   In   the  mall.     Hos- 
piUllzaUon  benefits  will  be  free,  but  addi- 
tional medical  benefits  will  cost  the  elderly 
person   ^    a   month   withheld   from    their 
social    security    checks    if   they    emtril     ac- 
cording to  Ralph  Leonard,  assistant  maAagei- 
of  the  local  social  security  office 
»t4^?I^°°/    1°'   °^   ^°^^^^   security   are   also 
hinlnf    ?J  ^^'^  Hospitalization  and  medical 
Hn    ,!f  i.'  ^^"^  are  66  or  older,   but  they 
wl^l    be    billed    for   the   medical    payments 
They  must  fill  out  special  forms  to  enroU 

The  purpose  of  Medicare  Alert  U  to  be 
sure  that  everyone  who  wants  to  has  en- 
rolled and  to  help  those  who  haven't  vet 
done  so.  ' 

Of  1,000  persons  called  on  last  week,  450 

r,?'J"Ji!"*^'^*^  "^^  canvassers  helped 
418  of  them  fiu  out  the  necessary  fo^ 
Nine  persons  were  referred  to  the  councU  of 
community  services  for  special  help  and  14 
were  referred  to  the  social  security  office 
for  special  information. 

WOULD   HAVE   MISSED 

Mr.  Springer  estimates  that  without 
Operation  Medicare  Alert,  about  75  of  those 
visited  last  week  would  never  have  go^ 
ahead  on  their  own  to  apply  for  benefits 

Some  of  the  canvassers  find  themselves 
doubling  as  social  workers.  They  have  found 
persons  low  on  food  who  find  It  difficult  to 
get  to  grocery  stores.  These  are  referred  to 
the  proper  agencies  for  home  food  delivery 

Some  who  live  alone  and  get  few  visitors' 
were  found  to  be  starved  for  company. 
Ministers  are  notified  to  call  on  them. 

Mr.  Springer  said  that  some  persons  on 
?.o;*^t.?f*'*'*^'^  weren't  aware  that  the 
State  WUl  pay  for  their  medical  benefit, 
under  medicare. 


Connecticnt's  Voice  of  Democracy 
Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 
Mr    MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Pprelgn  Wars  of  the 
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United  States  and  Its  ladies  auxiliary 
conduct  a  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
The  winning  contestants  from  each  State 
are  brought  to  Washington  for  the  final 
judgiAg  as  guests  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  top  five  participants 
are  awarded  scholarships  of  $1,000  to 
$5,000. 

Since  this  program  provides  an  excel- 
lent vehicle  for  the  stlmulatlMi  and  ex- 
pression of  serious  thought  on  our  Oov- 
emment's  virtues  and  its  shortcomings, 
I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  one 
of  my  constituents.  Miss  Cynthia  H.  Grif- 
fin, of  Waterbury.  Conn.,  Is  the  winning 
contestant  from  my  home  State.  Miss 
Grlfftn's  observations  on  the  elements  of 
democracy  afford  a  refreshing  Insight 
into  the  thoughts  of  our  young  people, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
her  essay  as  part  of  the  Record. 

(CyQtblaH.  OrUnn,  Waterbury.  Oonn.) 

It  la  the  peculartty  of  man  to  be  Intro- 
spective— to  search  within  himself  for  moti- 
vation. Kan  Is  also  unique  In  that  he  seeks 
significance  tn  the  world  around  him. 

As  a  man  matures,  the  need  to  find  a 
meaning  In  his  existence  becom.es  more  acute. 
The  young  person  becomes  Increasingly 
aware  of  his  own  existence  and  his  existence 
In  relationship  to  others.  He  becomes  more 
aware  of  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

And  BO.  as  the  young  person  searches  for 
meanings — the  meaning  of  his  existence,  the 
meaning  of  his  society — he  searches  also  for 
the  meaning  of  democracy.  He  searches 
within  himself  and  within  others.  For.  de- 
nuxracy  Is  government  by  the  people.  To 
be  able  to  comprehend  democracy,  one  must 
look   to   the  people  who  comprise   It. 

Democracy  Is  the  most  pliable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  aoft  clay  placed  In  the  hands 
of  each  new  generation,  bringing  with  It  a 
challenge  to  each  generation  to  sculpt  Its  own 
future  Democracy  takes  on  the  color,  flavor, 
character,  and  Inclinations  of  Its  people.  It 
la  a  government  which  relies  on  an  Informed. 
educated  populace,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
others,  and  acutely  aware  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  citizen  for  the  common  good. 
This  Li  what  makes  democracy  exciting — 
exciting  and  challenging. 

The  American  democracy  Is  not  a  govern- 
ment of  the  mass.  It  la  a  government  of  the 
people— of  Individuals,  each  contributing  In 
his  particular  way  to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

In  America  democracy  has  many  faces. 
These  facse  may  be  those  of  a  wealthy  broker 
on  Wall  Street,  a  oooaervatlve  polltlclt>a  In 
California,  a  strong-wUled  farmer  In  the 
Midwest,  a  patriotic  cab  driver  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C  ,  or  an  outspoken  actor  In  Chi- 
cago. Each  different,  yet  each  representing 
a  facet  of  democracy. 

As  a  young  person  I  must  encounter  de- 
mocracy In  the  faces  of  these  people.  I  must 
see  that  the  Wall  Street  broker  repn-esenta 
the  right  to  succeed.  He  Is  the  capitalist 
who  gives  us  a  healthy,  wealthy,  ever-striv- 
ing economy.  As  a  young  person,  I  must 
realize  that  the  sounds  of  the  bulls  and  bears 
arguing  over  shares  and  the  ever-present 
ticking  of  stock  market  machines  are  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  voice  of  democracy. 

The  conservative  politician  represents  the 
right  to  oppose.  He  la  the  man  whose  views 
may  not  be  those  of  the  majority,  yet  he  la 
a  thriving  part  of  the  democratic  machinery. 
As  a  young  person  I  must  realize  that  the 
rlgtit  to  o[Hx>se  has  limitations:  and  If  I  ex- 
ceed these  limitations,  as  many  of  my  peers 
have  recently  done.  I  hinder  rather  than 
help  democracy. 

The  midweetem  farmer  represents  the 
right  to  own  property.  He  Is  the  baker  who 
fills  the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation. 


The  cab  driver  represents  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  a  part  of  the  Government.  It 
la  a  right  which  Is  Intensified  by  the  citi- 
zens' privilege  to  vote.  The  cab  driver  Is 
one  of  the  worklngmen  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  society. 

The  actor  represent*  the  right  to  speak 
freely.  He  Is  the  artist  who  Illustrates  the 
special  nobtuty  of  the  arts  In  a  democratic 
society.  As  an  American  youth.  I  must  look 
to  the  arts  to  appreciate  the  richness  of  a 
culture  which  Is  free  to  flourish. 

This  Is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  variety  of 
people  who  make  up  this  democracy  and 
the  variety  of  the  privileges  which  they 
possess.  Young  people  searching  tor  the 
meaning  of  democracy  will  find  It  in  these 
people.  To  know  democracy  Is  to  know  one's 
role  In  a  democracy:  to  know  one's  role  Is 
to  know  one's  abilliy  to  work  for  the  Im- 
provement of  democracy. 

America  challenges  her  youth  to  develop 
themselves  as  Individuals,  so  that  they  may 
develop  democracy  as  a  whole.  Students 
seeking  democracy  will  find  that  the  Image 
of  democracy  Is  stamped  on  the  faces  of  Its 
people.  It  Is  an  Image  which  la  mirrored 
In  this  statement — democracy  la  the  freedom 
to  be  what  Is  varied  and  the  responsibility 
to  do  what  Is  right. 


The  Federal  Timet,  a  Specialist  News- 
paper on  Governmental  People  and 
Matters,  Marks  Its  First  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year 
ago  a  new  newspaper  appeared  on  the 
scene  called  Federal  Times.  At  that 
time,  its  editors  claimed  that  they  would 
be  dedicated  to  objectively  reix>rtlng  all 
news  of  Importance  to  the  millions  of 
persons  employed  with  the  Government 
in  a  civilian  capacity.  A  year  later,  it  la 
'  evident  that  the  editors  of  Federal  Times 
have  lived  up  to  their  promise. 

As  vice  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I 
have  taken  an  understandable  Interest 
in  Federal  Times.  I  can  say  that  its 
coverage  of  our  many  subcommittee  and 
committee  hearings  of  this  and  last  year 
has  been  of  the  highest  journalistic 
quality.  This  worthy  publication.  In 
addition  to  covering  the  many  facets  of 
legislation  pertaining  to  Federal  civilians, 
has,  through  Its  editorials,  feature  ar- 
ticles, and  departmental  coverage,  pro- 
vided employees  with  virtually  all  infor- 
mation vital  to  them  in  pursuing  their 
careers. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
Federal  Times  and  wish  it  many,  many 
more  anniversaries.  I  also  Include  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  March  2  anniversary  Issue : 
Thi  Pibst  Year 

With  this  Issue.  Federal  Times  begins  Its 
second  jeen  of  operation.  The  year  com- 
pleted has  been  a  good  one.  In  that  short 
■paji  of  time  we  have  reached  a  weekly  paid 
droolatlon  In  exceas  of  60,000  copies. 

Tbla  waa  not  an  eaay  accomplishment.    We 


are  most  grateful  to  the  people  who  made  It 
possible.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  many 
Government  and  union  officials  who  saw  In 
Federal  Times  a  vehicle  through  which  each 
could  work  toward  understanding  the  prob- 
lems of  the  other. 

The  free  flow  of  information  Is  essential 
In  a  democracy.  It  Is  vital  In  a  field  made 
up  of  some  two  and  one-half  million  people 
scattered  across  the  country  and  around  the 
world. 

We  have  worked  to  gain  the  confidence  of 
these  leaders.  We  have  done  this  by  report- 
ing, as  accurately  and  rapidly  as  possible, 
both  the  good  and  the  bad  sides  of  the  news. 
This  was  our  announced  aim  In  the  first 
Issue.     It  continues  to    be  our  policy. 

A  year  ago  we  spelled  out  our  objectives  In 
our  first  tdltorlal.  Since  so  many  of  the  ob- 
jectives remain  Just  as  true  today,  we  felt 
It  would  be  fitting  to  review  some  of  them 
as  we  begin  our  second  year. 

Editorially,  we  promised  to  support  a  pol- 
icy of  providing  salaries  high  enough  to  at- 
tract and  retain  talented  people  In  Govern- 
ment service.  We  continue  this  view  and 
win  support  a  raise  this  year  which  will  move 
the  Federal  worker  closer  to  salaries  com- 
parable to  those  paid  In  private  Industry  for 
similar  work.  We  will  campaign  not  only 
for  salary  increases,  but  for  gains  In  fringe 
benefits  as  well. 

We  promised  to  be  a  "listening  poet"  by 
which  the  Federal  worker  could  make  hli 
views  on  Important  subjects  known  to  the 
men  who  make  the  laws  This  we  have  done 
through  our  editorial  page,  our  letters  to  ths 
editor  and  our  readership  polls.  We  appeal 
for  your  participation  In  these  polls  since 
the  results  are  transmitted  to  the  policy- 
makers and  could  make  a  difTereitce  In  votas 
on  key  lasues. 

We  promised  to  provide  Ooveriimei  ork- 
ers  with  a  medium  In  which  they  oouia  js 
change  Ideas  on  how  to  Itnpruve  both 
clency  and  working  conditions.  To  do  this 
we  called  upon  respected  leaders  of  bo(b 
management  and  labor  and  provided  than 
with  space  to  expreM  their  views  Typical 
of  these  aervlces  were  the  reports  by  Dr  W. 
Brooke  Graves  on  utilization  of  personnel, 
and  Robert  Ramapeck  on  the  civil  scrvlot 
system  In  general.  Both  of  these  artlclM 
received  widespread  dissemination  being 
widely  quoted  and  reprinted  In  other  publi- 
cations. Similar  articles  will  appear  In  the 
weeks  ahead. 

We  realized  there  would  be  an  Interest  In 
Jobs  open  In  the  Federal  Government  We 
began  with  a  limited  list  and  have  expanded 
It  week  to  week  ever  since.  All  agencies  an 
Invited  to  submit  their  lists  of  vacancies. 
These  are  run  without  cost  to  the  agency  or 
the  Jobeeeker. 

Our  service  department  answers  a  growing 
number  of  questions  each  week.  In  addition, 
special  reports  have  covered  subjects  of  key 
Interest.  These,  too.  will  be  expanded  and 
enlarged  to  cover  more  subjects  In  the  weeki 
ahead. 

We  have  tackled  controversial  subjects  like 
the  need  for  reform  In  the  sick  leave  policy: 
a  review  of  the  Hatch  Act;  the  role  of  unions 
In  government;  and  the  adequacy  of  the  laat 
pay  raise.  In  future  Issues  we  will  discua 
veteran  jweference  the  "buddy  system."  equal 
opportunity  and  other  areas  in  need  of  closer 
Inspection. 

None  of  the  things  we  have  done  or  en- 
deavored to  do  would  be  possible  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  people. 
It  Is  a  tribute  to  our  civil  service  system  that 
we  have  leaders  who  are  willing  to  dIscuM 
both  sides  of  a  controversial  Issue.  It  Is 
Impressive  that  each  side  on  occasion  can  ba 
strong  enough  to  admit  It  could  be  wrong. 

A  special  word  of  thanks  Is  due  to  our 
readers.  By  their  letters  and  communlcap 
tlons  thfly  have  let  us  know  what  they  want 


'^'  ■'"^■*-^'V 


March  1,  1966 


Hi-      I 

this       I 


In  a  paper.  By  their  high  renewal  rate  as 
the  first  year  ends,  they  Indicate  satisfaction 
with  the  Job  we  are  doing. 

In  our  second  year  we  shall  continue  to 
try  and  merit  this  confidence. 
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Consumer  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Michigan's  12th 
Congressional  District  when  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  the  two  most  Important 
consumer  bills  before  the  89th  Congress— 
the  truth-in -packaging  and  truth -in- 
lending  proposals. 

The  principal  sponsors  of  these  two 
measures,  my  Michigan  colleague,  our 
State's  distinguished  junior  Senator  [Mr. 
Hart  I,  and  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  behalf  of 
the  two  truth  bills. 

I  hope  this  session  of  Congress  will 
stamp  itself  as  the  "consumer  Congress" 
by  enacUng  the  truth  bUls  as  weU  as  other 
legislation  to  protect  the  interests  of 
America  s  consumers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  19  issue  of 
the  APL-CIO  News  carried  an  article 
summarizing  the  main  points  made  in 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  AFL- 
CIOs  magazine,  the  American  Pedera- 
tlonist.  The  News  article  is  a  good  run- 
down on  the  consumer  legislation  on  the 
list  of  unfinished  business  before  the  89th 
Congress.  I  include  the  article  as  part  of 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

CoNSOMw    Truth    Laws    Need    Stressed— 

Shopping     SAPEouAXDa     Held     VrrAi,     To 

Preserve  Bargaining  Gains 

Wage  Increases  won  at  the  bargaining 
table  are  being  lost  at  the  shopping  center 
In  the  absence  of  laws  to  protect  consumer 

An  article  In  the  February  Issue  of  the 
API^CIO  American  Pederatlonlst  documents 
this  warning  with  examples  of  everyday  sal» 
and  lending  practices  which  reduce  the  buy- 
ing power  of  every  family's  earnings. 

The  AFL-ClO's  magazine  discusses  the 
two  big  consumer  bUU  on  the  unfinished 
bulness  agenda  of  Congress— truth-ln-pack- 
aglng  and  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation. 

It  also  focuses  attention  in  lesser  known 
consumer  legislative  Issues— including  the 
need  to  close  loopholes  in  the  Food.  Drug  and 
Cosmetics  Act.  extend  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion, bring  standards  and  safety  to  the  sale 
Of  automobile  tires,  and  expore  the  ramlflca- 

puTc'h^L.''*'*"'*  '"^"'p"  «*^*"*  "''^y  "^^ 

Most  of  the  pending  consumer  bills  have 
been  urged  by  President  Johnson.  But  the 
article  points  out  that  "strong  consumer  and 

i!^^  f.^PPP"*  '^^  ^  ''e^l^J  «  consumer 
eguiatlon  U  to  move  from  committee  rooms 
into  actual  enactment." 

main   points 
Anne  Draper  of  the  AFKJio  department 
^  r^earch  prepared  the  article,  whl^S^^' 
these  main  points:  "«»».t» 

The  purpose  of  the  truth-ln-packafrlne  bUl 
•ponsored  by  Senator  Phujp  a'^Ha,^  olml 


crat.  of  Michigan.  Is  to  require  Intelligible 
packaging  so  that  the  consumer  wlU  be  able 
to  compare  brands  on  the  basU  of  price  and 
contents— without  using  a  slide  rule  or  a 
magnifying  glass. 

It  would  require  the  net  weight  of  the 
contAits  to  be  plainly  printed  on  the  front 
panel.  It  would  bar  such  meaningless 
descriptions  as  "Jumbo  half  quart"  aTaiub- 
stltute  for  1  pint.  It  would  prohibit 
manufacturers'  "cents  off-  promotion  when 
there  s  no  a^^surance  that  the  cents  off  are 
actually  passed  on  to  consumers. 

WEIGHT    standards 

It  would  also  authorize  Government  agen- 
cies to  set  standards  for  reasonable  weights 
or  quantities  In  which  packaged  products 
can  be  sold.  Today,  for  example,  a  busy 
Shopper  may  be  faced  with  a  choice  between 
a  20-ounce  package  for  35  cents  or  a  com- 
peting brand's  24.5  ounces  for  40  cents 
^J^^J^°^^^^  area  of  consumer  discontent 
the  Hart  bill  would  permit  establishment  of 
meanings  for  such  descriptive  terms  as  'reg- 
»"k^"  "ifT"  "^  "''Ingslzed."  It  would  au- 
thorize definitions  of.  "servings"  so  that  the 
claim  serves  four"  would  have  some  rela- 
tion  to  reality. 

The  bill  would  also  prohibit  slack-filled 
packages— where  the  contente  do  not  fill  the 
container  thus  presenting  a  deceptive  Im- 
pression of  the  amount  to  the  buyer 

Industry  spokesmen  have  claimed  that  this 
is  often  inevitable  with  the  use  of  high-speed 
packaging  machinery.  The  PederatlonUt 
article  counters  with  the   question: 

CANDY    ILLUSION 

"But  how  does  this  explain  the  4-lnch 
candy  bar  packed  In  a  6-lnch  tray— givlnK 
the  Illusion  of  6  inches  or  candy?" 

To  Illustrate  the  loss  to  consumers  throueh 
confusing  or  misleading  packaging,  the  Ped- 
eratlonlst cites  an  experiment  conducted 
at  Eastern  Michigan  University. 

-Thirty-three  young,  married  women  were 
instructed  to  select  the  most  economical 
package— the  largest  quantity  for  the  price— 
for  each  of  20  products  at  a  selected  super- 
market. "^ 

The  shoppers  made  mistakes  on  an  aver- 
age of  nearly  half  the  purchases.  And  their 
mistakes  cost  them  more  than  g  cents  extra 
on  each  dollar  spent— the  equivalent  of  a  9- 
percent  pay  cut.  •-  "i  a  » 

f  J'ci""^?'"^"  "^  handicapped  In  shopping 
for  groceries,  they  make  even  more  coetiy  ^! 
takes  when  It  comes  to  securing  a  l<»n  at 
the  lowest  cost  or  getting  the  best  deal  when 
buying  goods  on  the  Installment  plan 

Very  often,  In  fact,  they  never  know  how 
much  they  are  being  charged  for  credit. 

tricky   DISCOUNTS 

For  example:  discount  rate  of  7  perx:ent 
for  1  year  is  a  true  interest  rate  of  about  13  0 
percent  While  a  $7  per  »100  add-oTmte  ia 
about  12.9  percent  In  true  Interest 

But  most  often  there  U  no  simple  way 
to  Judge  a  sales  offer.    For  example;  an  ad- 

lVal^'^^nV°^  "  "^  *="  "'Kl^t  »^-  "Only 
•1,644,  $97  down,  $11  a  week." 

Qol^f  ^^^  °^  '^«  truth-m-lendlng  blU  of 

L^^,H  ^!l!*  '■•^"l^ement  that  the  borrower 
be  told  both  the  dollars-and-cente  cost  aiS 
the  true  annual  mterest  rate  of  a  loan  or 
credit  purchase. 

te.^'^w"*  disclosure  of  Interest  coets  In 
»,r^  ^**  '*''  ^  compared  with  each  other 

tho^^^T^  ?y  encouraging  credit  ahopplng. 
the  article  notes.  "i'*""^, 

rol*.,*;****  *  University  of  California  atudy  of 
families  using  inatallment  credit  to  buv 
automobiles.  ' 

r..!^'^^^  °*  ***"«  *^  °<»*  check  any 
credit  source  other  than  their  car  dealen^ 
•I^ey  paid  an  average  o*  23.9  percent  in  true 
Interest  charges.  The  one-fiftti  that  dw 
check  other  lenders  came  out  with  a  riAa. 
tively  low  12  percent  rate. 


A1041 

Over  two-thirds  of  the  families  said  they 
did  not  know  how  much  they  were  paying 
for  credit  In  terms  of  annual  Interest  and 
of  those  who  thought  they  did  know  most 
were  under  the  Impression  they  were  pa  vine 
6  or  6  percent.  * 

If  each  family  had  used  the  best  avaUable 
credit  source,  the  average  saving  on  new  cars 
would  have  been  $148  and  on  used  cars  $74 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  the  Douglas 
bin  would  help  a  car  buyer  decide  between 
paying  off  $1,500  at  the  rate  of  $53  40  a 
month  for  36  months  or  $60  a  month  for  30 
months. 

CHARGES    stated 

Under  the  Douglas  bill,  the  first  lender 
vi^ould  have  to  state  that  the  payments  In- 
clude a  finance  charge  of  $422.40  at  an  an- 
nual Interest  rate  of  18.3  percent  The 
second  lender  would  have  to  state  that  his 
plan  represented  a  finance  charge  of  $300  at 
an  annual  Interest  rate  of  15.6  percent 

Thanks  to  the  Federal  meat  Inspection 
law,  about  85  percent  of  aU  meat  and  65  per- 
cent of  processed  meat  products  are  federally 
Inspected.  But  Inspection  Is  not  required 
of  meat  and  meat  products  which  do  not 
cross  State  lines.  Only  6  States  have  ade- 
quate State  Inspection  laws,  and  19  States 
have  none  at  all.  y^ 

Representative  Neal  Smh-h.  Democrat  of 
Iowa,  has  introduced  a  blU  to  extend  Federal 
meat  Inspection  to  virtually  all  meat  and 
meat  products. 

Cosmetics  can  now  be  put  on  the  market 
before  being  tested  for  safety— making  the 

a^^fV  ^  f"^""*  P'«  ^°'  ^'^  products. 
Only  after  Injuries  occur,  and  the  Govern- 
ment hears  about  them,  can  action  be  taken 
to  get  unsafe  products  off  the  market  And 
persons  with  allergies  often  are  unaware  of 
the  risk  they  take  in  using  certain  cosmetics 
because  no  list  of  ingredients  is  required  ' 
r-J^^"^^^^^"^  Leonor  K.  Sullivan.  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  Is  sponsor  of  a  bill  which 
would  correct  this.  " 

A  bill  to  establish  Federal  safety  standards 

h«'^'I„"?\^'*  *  ^^*"«  ^«t««  for  tires 
r^,^fr  introduced  by  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  Chairman  Warren  G.  Macnuson 
Pr^  °^'  Z^  Washington,  after  hearing^ 
sponsored  by  Senator  Gatloed  Nelso^ 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  "-wn, 

TIRE    CONFUSION 

To  the  consumer  and  to  most  tire  dealere 

^^w-"^*'"'^*'?"  °'  "'■«'  '»  »  confusing 
jumble  of  meaningless  adjectives 

There  Is  no  fixed  meaning  for  terms  such 
aa  premium,  first-line,  and  second-line. 
one  manufacturer's  second-line  may  be 
equivalent  to  another's  premium  or  a  third 
hrms"  de  luxe. 

Several  congressional  committees  have  ex- 
f^^I^  interest  In  Investigating  the  effect  of 
trading  stamps  on  prices— to  determine  If 
the  TOnsumer  actually  benefits  or  whether  the 

^^*^Ji^.  '*°°***  P'^°**  ^^y*"***  "»«  ^aiue  of 
any    gifts    received  by  stamp  savers. 


The  Time  To  Pay  Debb 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ' 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  extravaganza  of  public 
spending  causes  great  concern  among 
iny  constituents.  But  even  more  alarm- 
tog  Is  the  failure  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  a  positive  step  toward  curb- 
ing deficit  spending  and  reducing  the 
national  debt. 
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An  editorial  appearing  in  a  highly  re- 
spected newspaper  In  my  district,  the 
Thomasville.  Ga.,  Times -Enterprise,  re- 
cently questioned: 

If  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United  State* 
cannot  begin  paytng  off  some  of  Its  indebted- 
ness during  the  current  boom  time,  R  U 
only  fair  to  ask  when  it  may  be  expected  to 
do  so. 

This.  In  my  opinion.  Is  a  reasonable 
question.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
my  colleagues  for  Its  sound  commentary : 

Th«  Tn«  To  Pat  Debts 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  begin  paying  off  some  of  Its  Indebted- 
ness during  the  current  boom-Ume.  It  Is  only 
fair  to  ask  when  It  may  be  expected  to  do  so. 

Certainly  the  Government  cannot  and  will 
not  make  payments  on  Its  indebtedness  when 
It  Is  faced  with  a  depression  period  In  which 
conceivably  there  might  be  a  drop  In  Fed- 
eral recelpu  because  of  lower  Income  tax 
payments  and  from  other  sources  which 
might  be  affected  by  adverse  conditions. 

Iff  easy  to  put  off  the  paying  of  debts,  but 
the  average  Individual  Is  fully  aware  that  the 
time  to  pay  bills  Is  when  one  Is  working  or 
lias  a  satisfactory  Income.  If  unemployed 
or  If  revenue  sources  are  not  adequate  one 
may  find  It  difficult  to  pay. 

UnJlke  Government,  the  average  Individual 
cannot  continue  to  bypass  his  debts.  His 
creditors  will  call  on  him  for  payment. 
Business  In  general  faces  an  identical  situa- 
tion. But  Government  can  keep  on  blowing 
•up  the  currency  balloon  making  money 
cheaper  and  more  plentiful.  An  Individual 
or  ordinary  business  cannot  do  so.  Bank- 
ruptcy would  be  the  only  alternative. 

Liberality  with  public  funds  has  become 
■uch  a  popula*  pastime  with  government 
and  legislative  bodies  that  all  sense  of  re- 
sponslbUtty  as  to  the  sacredness  and  valid- 
ity of  honest  debts  seems  to  have  been  lost  In 
this  era  when  tbe  danger  of  inflation  grows 
by  the  hour,  and  the  apathetic  attitude  of 
the  public  does  not  serve  to  check  the  cur- 
rent extravaganza  of  public  spending. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 


W  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  president  of  George  Peabody 
College  for  Teachers  In  Nashville.  Tenn.. 
was  a  participant  In  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  here  in  Wash- 
ington on  November  JO  of  last  year. 

On  that  occa8l<Mi.  Dr.  Robb  presented 
an  address  entitled  "Education  of  Ameri- 
cans for  International  Cooperation." 

Dr.  Robb's  speech  was  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  Conference  and  has  been 
widely  quoted  and  acclaimed  since  Its 
delivery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  Dr.  Robb's  speech  In  the  Record 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
bocanoN  OF  Amucam  fob  Intkbmattovai. 

OOOFSaSTlON 

(By  Felix  C.  Bobb) 

It  la  a  high  prtyllege  to  b«  asked  to  speak 
to  this  Conference  on  "The  Education  of 


Americans  for  International  Cooperation." 
All  of  us  take  heart  and  hope  In  President 
Johnson's  assertion  that  our  "dream  of  a 
Great  Society  does  not  stop  at  the  water's 
edge." 

I  believe  that  If  an  Infusion  of  power  and 
determination  In  International  education  can 
be  accomplished  comparable  to  the  current 
and  dramatic  Investment  In  our  domestic 
educational  system,  tbe  quest  for  amity  In 
International  affairs  will  be  accelerated  and 
life  together  on  planet  earth  wUl  be  facili- 
tated. 

A  brief  glance  at  the  climate  In  the  United 
States  for  international  cooperation  reveals 
that  changes  In  the  world  and  In  our  society 
have  far  outstripped  the  performance  ability 
of  American  education  at  the  local  and  Insti- 
tutional levels  to  adapt,  to  change,  to  Inno- 
vate. Tet.  by  all  odds  the  greatest  force  for 
International  cooperation  In  tills  country — 
and  Indeed  the  chief  affirmative  Influence 
upon  American  citizens  and  voters  In  their 
atUtudes  toward  other  lands  and  other 
people — Is  education. 

Because  all  nations,  whether  highly  de- 
veloped or  underdeveloped,  feel  that  their 
future  development  Is  much  dependent  upon 
education.  It  Is  clear  that  education  becomes 
the  central  affirmative  force  In  the  world. 

The  broad  base  of  citizen  support  for  po- 
litical leaders  willing  to  give  top  priority  to 
International  cooperation  derives  from  the 
work  of  American  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. Without  the  strong  Involvement  of 
our  public  schools  and  our  million  and  a  half 
teachers,  a  favorable  prevailing  climate  for 
participation  In  the  United  Nations  would 
not  exist  in  this  country.  I  further  believe 
that  had  It  not  been  for  the  work  of  respected 
and  courageous  university  leaders,  the  once 
strong  American  isolationist  sentiment 
would  be  a  grave  threat  to  our  leadership  in 
the  free  world. 

As  Pogo  once  said:  "^We  have  met  the 
enemy — and  he  Is  us."  We  Americans  do  so 
much  that  Ls  fine  and  good  both  here  and 
abroad  that  we  tend  to  think  we  have  no 
flaws,  when  In  truth  our  Achilles  heel  In 
International  relations  Is  our  tendency  to  be 
basically  proud,  provincial,  and  unprepared 
for  cultural  shock.  We  do  not  really  appre- 
ciate fully  our  own  subcultures,  let  alone 
understand  the  rest  of  the  world  and  Its  awe- 
some problems.  To  a  degree  we  are  still 
Insular,  as  if  that  were  necessary  to  our  men- 
tal health. 

Too  long  we  have  taught  about  foreign 
cultures  In  an  earnest  but  antiseptic,  sterile 
way,  thereby  perpetuating  a  large  gulf  be- 
tween our  people  and  this  Nation's  toreigrx 
policy,  a  policy  which  Is  Increasingly  complex 
and  sophisticated.  Teachers  are  expected  to 
know,  to  teach  and  talk  about  the  world  out- 
side our  Nation's  borders,  yet  only  Infinitesi- 
mal numbers  of  them  have  lived  or  traveled 
off  this  continent.  American  teachers  need 
more  cross-cultural  experiences. 

We  need  to  have  some  better  means  of 
encotuaglng  an  International  outlook  and 
awareness  on  the  part  of  America's  teachers, 
for  they  are  the  key  to  America's  future  and 
are  the  central  personage*  In  the  remaining 
years  of  this  century. 

Recognizing  our  inevitable  Involvement  In 
world  affairs,  the  power  and  the  potential 
Influence  of  te.achers  and  other  educational 
leaders  are  enormous  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  any  effort  to  make  the  United  States 
a  permanent  cooperating  member  of  the  fam- 
Uy  of  nations.  But  the  real  capability  of 
education  to  facilitate  and  induce  Interna- 
tional cooperation  has  scarcely  been  tapped. 
To  promote  understanding  of  other  coun- 
tries and  cxiltures:  to  maximize  our  own 
capacity  for  viewing  tbe  world's  people  and 
tbelr  problems  with  greater  concern:  to  help 
make  the  world  safe  for  diversity:  and  to 
prepare  a  large  corpe  of  responsible,  well 
trained,  and  Influential  international  lead- 
ers capable  of  moving  the  nations  of  the 
earth  toward  international  amity  and  toward 


a  sharing  of  the  benefits  of  the  greatest 
society  we  can  conceive  for  a  free  world — I 
wish  to  IdentUy  several  strategic  leverage 
points  and  to  propose  a  vastly  heavier  com- 
mitment of  our  national  resources  to  Inter- 
national education. 

These  leverage  points  and  this  Investment 
should  be  of  two  types :  ( 1 )  the  underwrit- 
ing of  expanded  programs  that  have  proved 
themselves  In  the  paat,  and  (2)  the  support 
of  new  ventvires  which  can  provide  ■'addi- 
tional strength  In  the  struggle  against  pro- 
vincialism, international  misunderstanding, 
and  International  misadventure. 

I  see  seven  major  action  areas,  or  leverage 
points,  where  a  substantial  Investment  could 
pay  large  dividends.  I  will  also  f>ropose  for 
your  consideration  some  machinery  with 
which  to  get  at  the  needed  Improvements. 

Among  our  targets  are  these: 

1.  The  reorientation  of  materials  of  In- 
struction on  all  levels  to  the  realities  of 
today's  world.  This  is  a  task  so  massive  It 
seems  overwhelming,  but  It  must  be  accom- 
plished In  this  decade. 

a.  Vastly  Increased  opportunity  for  for- 
eign study  and  for  work-study  experience 
in  other  countries. 

3.  A  revolution  In  foreign  language  study 
to  build  proficiency  In  a  second  language 
Into  an  ever-Increasing  percentage  of  our 
population. 

4.  Fullest  possible  exploitation  of  certain 
underdeveloped  subject  areas  In  schools  and 
colleges  such  as  geography  and  cult\iral 
anthropology.  Their  relevance  to  our  time 
con  be  demonstrated:  their  usefulness  to 
the  Nation  deserves  through  testing. 

6.  International  education  as  a  field  of 
study.  There  are  too  few  competent  spe- 
cialists in  the  highly  complex  business  of 
studying,  directing,  and  teaching  In  Inter- 
national and  comparative  education. 

6.  An  awakening  of  America's  adult  out- 
of-school  population  to  better  understand- 
ing of  other  ciiJtures  and  the  Issues  that 
underlie  war  and  peace  among  nations. 

7.  More  research.  We  know  too  little 
about  the  content,  the  methods,  and  the 
effects  of  international  education. 

Blocking  the  path  to  large-scale  prepara- 
tion of  Americans  for  International  coop- 
eration are  stKh  obvious  barriers  as  In- 
sufficient funds;  inadeq'oate  materials  o< 
InstrucUon:  outdated  leave  and  tenure  pro- 
visions for  teachers  In  local  school  systems 
that  fall  to  recognize  the  value  of  foreign 
study  and  service:  failure  to  utilize  living 
laboratories  for  International  education  that . 
exist  in  every  community  having  a  subcul- 
ture derived  from  a  forelgn-bom  population; 
an  evident  Inartlculatlon  In  International 
matters  between  the  schools  and  the  col- 
leges: weaknesses  In  planning  for  Interna- 
tional experiences  at  the  regional.  State,  and 
local  levels:  and  a  seriously  deficient  utiliza- 
tion of  Americans  returned  from  foreign  serv- 
ice and  of  the  never-ending  stream  of  Inter- 
national visitors  who  give  and  gain  less  In- 
sight than  they  could  if  we  afforded  better 
institutional  and  local  arrangements  for 
them. 

The  greatest  yield  of  International  good 
will  and  cooperation  In  our  entire  foreign 
policy  program.  In  my  Judgment,  derives 
from  our  Investment  In  people — not  In 
things.  There  Is  need  for  a  massive  effort 
within  the  United  States  to  establish  world 
awareness  through  exoanded  Interchange  of 
mature  students  and  through  the  Introduc- 
tion of  informative  and  attractively  pre- 
sented information  about  the  cultures  and 
natlona  of  tbe  earth  outside  our  own  borders. 
BookB  procedure  needs  to  be  established  for 
detennlning  how  this  can  be  aocomplUhed 
in  the  neighborhood  school.  In  the  commu- 
nity school  system,  on  a  statewide  basis,  and 
In  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Tbe  langest  payoff  Is  the  best  single  le- 
verage point  Is  a  program  of  longstanding 
repute:  namely,  the  exchange  of  teachers  and 
students.  Limited  though  It  has  been,  the 
suoceae  of  thoughtfully  planned  educational 
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exchange,  vLs-a-vls  tourism,  U  evident  The 
exchange-ol-persona  program  so  ably  man- 
aged by  the  Institute  for  International  Edu- 
cation should  be  expanded  a  hundredfold  for 
carefully  selected  American  schoolteachers 
and  college  professors.  Success  of  the  IIE 
further  reveals  the  potentiality  of  para- 
educatlonal  agencies  when  their  expertise  is 
harnessed,  and  etaUiar  citations  could  be 
made  about  the  Foreign  Policy  AaeoclaUon. 
^'^J^  I^Jundatlon,  NEA's  Teach  Corps,  the 
AACTE  overseas  vlsltaUon  programs,  and  on 
and  on.  The  dividends  from  sending  teams 
of  school  and  college  administrators  as  well 
se  teachers  and  students,  for  brief,  Intensive 

•1"  T:*^"^  *^°^  »"»°  "«  enormous  and 
should  be  greatly  multiplied 

We  have  enjoyed  the  frulte  of  the  hlehlv 
productive  National  Science  FYjundatlon 
Now  the  humanities  have  their  national 
foundation  And  before  the  social  scientists 
present  their  very  worthy  cause  to  Congress 
I  propose  thfe  formation  of  a  Poundatlwi  foi^ 
International  Studies, 

We  need  to  Inject  new  substance  and  new 
Ufe  into  the  international  content  of  the 

^f^r.^"  r^.*"**'  '^'^  '=°"«««  cumculi^ 
Materials  of  Instruction  are  woefully  Inadel 
quate  and  what  exists  Is  dlsproportlonatelv 
heavy  in  Ite  orientation  to  West^^iS^^ 
We  need  revitalized  and  more  reallstlT^ 
acci'.rate  portrayals  of  other  nations.  What 
Isknown  about  other  lands  and  cuituree  has 
been  greatly  expanded  In  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century.  Yet  this  Infonnkuon  is  not 
widely  reflected  In  either  the  curriculum  of 
our  public  schools  or  In  the  texture  ofma- 
terlals  available  to  teachers  and  pupUs. 
There  is  need  for  dastlc  revision  to  the 
vo„ tH*  °' »^«>™atlon  provided  to  America's 
youth  about  the  world  In  which  they  live 

t.Z^  /°1'"'"?'^  ^^""^^  «^'  'o'  a  reorienta- 
tion Of  school  curriculum  materials  toward 
more  realistic  concepts  of  country  and  cul- 
ture, toward  the  understanding  of  Indl- 
^dual  differences  among  people  and  nations, 
vrtth  far  greater  stress  on  human  similarities 
and  on  the  oneness  of  the  human  race  than 
is  evident  In  our  textbooks  today  If  we  are 
to  build  a  strong  base  for  International  un- 
deratanding  our  educative  processes  must 
reveal  clearly  that  men  have  much  more 
community  of  Interests  than  they  have 
things  not  In  common. 

i.?Ji.^'**  ,'*^'**  potential  In  the  schools 
Is  the  largely  moribund  Held  of  geographic 
education.  It  is  Improbable  thatTven  1 
percent     of     the     V3.     adult     population 

trtes  of  the  several  continents.  This  has  no 
•peclal  significance  per  se  except  as  It  be- 
comes  one  Index  to  an  abysmal  Ignorance 
that  the  past  100  years  of  echoolilig  have 
done  uttleto  enidtcate.  vastly  m^e  to! 
portant  of  course,  is  learning  about  the 
Sr^r  r  °n  geopolitical  forces  in  a  chaf- 
ing world.  But  such  subtleties  are  lost  on 
those  who  slog  around  In  rudimentary  geo- 
graphic Ignorance.  Geography  as  a  subject 
1^  ^r^.™**l*™*  **"8ht  has  never  fulflUed 
Its  promise:  has  never  really  been  given  the 
promotion  and  the  chance  it  dese^w     it! 

.'f»nH."'^  "  »  ba»*  'or  mtematlonir under^ 
standing  is  tremendous. 

In  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  we 
grossly  neglect  Aala.  Africa,  and  South  AmeT! 

^^r  f^"''  ^^""^"^  that  au  one  needs  In 
order  to  be  a  cosmopoute  is  to  learn  French 
or  German.  The  study  of  languagee  and  cul 
tures  Of  India,  China,  RussKa^C^S 
S^i.  developing  African  countries  sho^Ud 
be  encouraged  with  appropriate  incentlvee  to 
•chools,  to  teachers,  and  to  students.  vZ 
i^V^^^'^-J"^  university,  not  even  ^e 
^eotest,  provides  a  sufficiently  wide  span  of 
Unguage  offerings;  and  forelg^  langu^  S 
the  schools  are  taught  mostly  bylp^i  whS 

trie.  Where  the  language  is  indigenous 
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To  enable  colleges  and  schools  to  offer  the 
great  variety  of  language  and  culture  studies 
needed  today,  I  propoee  that  we  supplement 
our  traditional  commitment  to  a  handful  of 
major  languages.  To  replace  the  restrictive 
language  lockstep.  colleges  and  schools 
should  be  helped  to  provide  study  oppor- 
tunities and  cross-cultural  experiences  In  at 
east  from  25  to  50  basic  languages  and  dia- 
lects, these  to  be  accomplished  by  admin. 
istrative  arrangements  and  links  of  American 
universities,  colleges,  and  schools  with  their 
counterparts  in  those  countries  we  deem 
important  to  understand,  to  learn  from,  and 
to  help. 

In  residential  centers  around  the   world 
Intensive  language  study  should  be  available 
lor    6    to    9    months    to    facilitate    mastery 
and  to  replace  the  superficiality  that  sOU 
characterizes  most  language  Instruction  In 
the  United  Stetee.     The  cost  would  not  be 
small,  but  as  we  begin  to  shuttle  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  and  students  back  and  forth 
to  other  countries  In  a  planned  program,  the 
imlt    cost    of    transportation   should    drop 
Most  Importantly,  we  would  produce  Inter- 
nationally    able    people    to   serve    Industry 
government,  and  education  and,  with  them! 
build  bridges  to  every  nation  of  the  wcwld 
No    area    of    American    education    Is    in 
greater  need  of  research  than  our  efforts  in 
international  education. 

We  need  to  know  what  really  happens 
when  on  American  and  his  foreign  counter- 
part work  together  or  when  they  exchange 
places.  We  need  to  know  more  about  the 
variety  of  educational  approaches  to  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  development  and 
about  educational  planning  and  assUtance 
programs. 

Just  as  America's  entire  elementary  and 
secondary  school  program  had  long  been 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  empirical  evidence  on 
which  to  base  decisions,  even  more  are  we 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  we  are  doing  In  inter- 
national education.  For  instance,  we  have  no 
clue  whatsoever  as  to  the  International  en- 
rollment in  our  secondary  schools.  Is  it  near 
zero  or  a  significant  factor?  We  don't  know 
We  need  more  facte  and  more  research  to 
provide  answers  to  questions  and  solutions 
to  problems,  to  flu  large  gaps  In  our  total 
effort,  and  to  reveal  counUess  lacunae 

We  need  badly  a  definitive  study  of  the 
international  dimensions  of  the  American 
school.  Its  curriculum.  Ite  staff,  and  Ite  chil- 
dren and  youth.  At  the  top  of  the  list  of 
research  endeavors  to  challenge  a  contribu- 
tion to  worid  affairs  from  behavioral  sci- 
entists, I  would  urge  the  assignment  of  an 
international  team  of  psychologists,  anthro- 
pologists, historians,  and  educators  to  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  child  as  a  unlfvlne 
force  In  society.  " 

Too  little  U  done  In  teacher  education  to 
bridge  the  cultural  gap  or  to  take  advantage 
of  every  American's  opportunity  to  became 
acquainted  with  his  own  Nation's  subcul- 
tures and  his  own  community's  IntemaUonal 
resources. 

Some  agency  should  underwrite  a  program 
Of  planned  International  experiences  for 
master  teachers  who  would  later  serve  as 
catalyste  m  "team  teaching"  situations  and 
as  supervisors.  These  key  leaders  would  need 
to  be  especially  sensitive  to  and  enthusiastic 
about  education  In  IntemaUonal  matters 

There  are  few  adequate  programs  of  study 
for  foreign  student  advisers,  for  profeesori 
trf  international  education,  for  directors  of 
international  centers,  and  for  the  soon-to-be- 
bom  new  bread  of  Internationally  oriented 
administrators  and  specialists  without  whom 
a  large  school  system,  a  State  department  of 
education,  or  a  university  cannot  hope  to 
coordinate  and  manage  successfully  thVln- 
ternatlonal  aspects  of  lu  activiUee. 

A  different  kind  of  internationally  minded 
teacher  is  needed  1b  America-*  teachw^ 
keenly  aware  of  the  great,  tides  to  Ws^ 
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alert  to  contemporary  Issues,  experienced  to 
at  least  one  ciuture  or  subculture  tlian  hia 
own,  and  strong  enough  to  his  faith  to 
America  to  be  willing  to  admit  that  on  oc- 
caslons  we  make  mistakes  and  are  honesUv 
earaesUy  seeking  to  find  the  real  road  to 
lasting  peace  while  we  defend  freedom  on 
nxany  fronts. 

Most  of  our  million  and  a  half  teachers 
would  welcome  involvement  and  particlua- 

their  clasCTooms  and  their  Immediate  com- 

?i.^»,"**  J""**^  *°  *=°'"«  "^l^*  'or  them. 
Teachers  have  the  natural  curiosity  of  the 

^T.  "^^  *"''*  ^*««**'  ^<^^ot  thwS 
have  a  deep  commitment  to  this  country  and 
prefer  t»  resort  to  reason  to  settling  inter- 
national disagreements. 

rr.L^^'^  ,"^*  *°  "^  ^"^  teacher  have  a 
meaningful  experience  other  than  tourtem 
th,  K.^**  ^'^  another  culture.  Short  of 
tols,  which  for  many  people  and  for  a  variety 

^fLl^^"  ^"'^'^  ^  developed  to  the  United 
States  aa  many  notable  centers  for  the  study 
01  totemationol  affairs  by  schoolteacher  m 
can  be  establUhed,  encouraged  and  toen 
identified  for  the  teachtog  prff^^^  "''''' 
J^»l  "^  l^^  programs  of  totematlonal 
^.w?f  ."V"*  ^  specifically  beamed  at  toe 
public  school  teacher?  Where  can  a  te«:her 
get  a  comprehensive  view  of  world  aflaSi  in 
a  simuner?  »uairB  la 


of  Aml^  f  "**  maximum  the  educaUon 

of  Americans  for  international  cooperation 
and   to   involve   cooperatively   allVe^vMit 

T^T-   \'n"*""°'"'   •^*»   ^«y   Ind^diSSi 

°  °^  foclety.  I  propose  the  Initial  eeU*- 

^ent     of     10     prototype.     multlf,^e^. 

^^tfon^''^'^  '*''**"  '•*  intematio^ 
education.  These  centeni  would  concern 
themselves  with  virtually  every  phasTS'  !™ 

™n  tv,^"^^'''  ^^y^.  and  cxirdlnate 
I^t^,?.  %^''  '■««P«="^e  regions  International 
activities  for  children,  undergraduates  ad- 
vanced graduate  students,  aid  adulte'  ^. 
gaged  to  continuing  study.  """^«»-  en 

n»^^J*  ''»*«"^f  onal  centers  would  offer  un- 
usual opportunities  for  coordinating  the 
academic  and  residential  programs  of  manv 
n'lHr%"°'''^  "'"^-^"^  and^^c^°'p*S! 
paring  for  overseas  service.  They  would  sup- 
port foreign  and  American  students  in  a 
long-term  regular  academic  program.     In  the 

^^«n1  ^'"^«  ^«"W  be  available  for 
visiting  educators  from  overseas  betoK 
Oriented  to  American  culture  and  educatioiC 
^n^^,*^^  "  '^'^**  "^  prepare  more  ade- 
«t~Iti^  J^'*1  «'"*««»  activities  an  unending 
r^^^  \  American  businessmen  and  other 
noneducators,  as  well  as  teachen  and  school 
administrators.  «»-"««i 

carefully  selected  professors  and  advanced 
P'aduate  students  serving  as  totems  would 
work  closely  with  International  students  In 

♦!!™  !!f?^"".*^'^  °'  "P«<=1*1  interests.  In 
turn,  resident  resouree  specialists  would  be 
appointed  from  among  the  International 
studente  connected  with  the  center.  It  la 
envisaged  that  International  students  asso- 
ciated with  these  centers  would  be  able  to 
conti-lbute  dlrectiy,  and  on  a  reguiartzed 
basis,  to  a  pool  of  resource  personnel  avall- 

til^h,  'i"'*"'^  '^^'^"'  ^°^  supplemental 
teaching  of  social  studies,  history  Lnd  geog- 
raphy  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 
The  proposed  facilities  of  the  centers 
would  focus  on  three  aspecte:  (1)  a  matp 
mi'onTb^ro**  ~"*^^^°°  and'Uum'en- 

iX  iLT7,\  ^^'  '*^'""  *°**  *«'^1'^'  'acu- 
ities,   and    (3)    arrangements   for   teachlne 

f^^w/  '^**  '^"°«  ^  ^«*«'-  '  contlnuS 
intellectual  exchange  at  s.he  highest  level 
between  different  cultural  grou|i  commit- 
ted to  working  to  international  and  devel- 
^^f*!!!'^^  education.  This  theme  should  be 
Itn^  *°  **^*  production  of  more  effective 
and  adequately  trained  personnel  In  educa- 
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Hon  and  their  greater  ATtUl&biUty  for  over- 
■eaa  aervlce. 

In  tbe  future  we  ibmj  expect  to  Me  the 
(levelopment  of  oonaortluina  of  educational 
Inatltutloca  JoLnlns  together  In  regional 
centers  to  seek  solutions  to  the  problem*  of 
overseae  education.  ^ 

The  centers  would  act  aa  focal  points  In 
attracting  and  succeufuUy  eervlng  students 
and  educators  from  overaeas.  Increasing 
numbeia  of  foreign  Tlaltors.  on  educational 
and  professional  missions,  are  coming  to  the 
Xmited  States  each  year  for  brief  periods  of 
time.  They  are  primarily  Interested  In  rls- 
lUng  cultural  and  educational  centers  In 
America  for  observation  and  for  exchanging 
Ideas  and  Information  with  their  colleagues 
and  others  in  this  country.  To  such  vis- 
itors, a  regional  international  center  would 
offer  a  unique  facility  for  assuring  the 
widest  possible  range  of  university,  conunu- 
nlty,  and  school  contacts. 

Academic  centers  for  international  educa- 
tion would  also  aim  at  Initiating  new  pro- 
grams and  developing  and  strengthening 
eztettng  programs  of  study  and  research. 

To  educate  more  Americans  better  for  In- 
ternational cooperation,  we  must  Instltirte 
tundamental  Improvements  at  all  levels  of 
adneatlon:  elementary,  secondary,  collegiate, 
graduate,  and  continuing  education  of  adults. 
All  have  a  valuable  contribution  to  make. 
It  Is  clear  that  when  we  Improve  the  elemen- 
tary school  program,  we  affect  virtually  every 
American  at  an  early  age  when  lasting  atti- 
tudes and  viewpoints  are  formed. 

The  whole  process  starts  with  little  chil- 
dren. We  must  be  concerned  not  only  with 
bright,  eager  children,  but  with  the  unfold- 
ing minds  of  the  average  and  the  not-so- 
brlgbt  child  and  the  child  wboee  cultural 
base  Is  largely  one  of  disadvantage.  These 
children  are  numerous  and  they  p>ercelv«  the 
world  In  a  different  way  from  our  version  and 
our  vision  of  It — and  this  limits  their  per- 
qtecUves.  We  need  to  involve  the  American 
school — both  public  and  private — In  ways 
and  In  depth  never  before  undertaken  In 
world  affairs.  Every  academic  discipline  has 
a  contribution  to  make  and  in  turn  has  much 
to  gain  from  a  major  quest  for  greater  Inter- 
national dimension.  Through  our  common 
concern  for  International  affairs,  we  can 
make  cultural  advaaoeinents  which  only 
come  with  InterdlsetpUnary  approctches  to 
problems  of  living  and  learning. 

What  machinery  can  help  us  most  to  get 
on  with  the  task  of  mobilizing  the  Interna- 
tional competence  of  the  United  States? 

Obviously  the  D^.  Department  of  State 
has  played  and  wUl  continue  to  play  a  pow- 
erful role  In  the  field  of  International  educa- 
tion, especially  in  other  countries.  It  can  do 
more  than  any  other  agency  Internationally 
to  help  to  place  education  In  Its  proper  con- 
text of  economic,  political,  and  social  ad- 
Tancement. 

But  the  task  at  encouraging  nearly  900 
mlllinn  Americans  to  be  Internationally 
oriented  and  minded  also  decentrallsaUon 
and  the  broadest  participation  of  States  and 
tlielr  local  educational  units.  Much  of  the 
pcMsnt  Impetus  for  an  International  out- 
look In  education  stems  from  the  work  of 
school  systems  and  from  the  two  thousand 
plus  Institutions  of  higher  learning  and  their 
asaodatlonal  groups.    These  must  be  utilized. 

I  applaud  Ux.  Howe's  concern  about  the 
prlTate  agencies  and  their  Importance.  But, 
tt  seems  to  me  that  the  XJS.  OtRce  of  Educa- 
tion which,  under  the  leadership  of  Com- 
missioner Keppel.  has  been  reorganized  and 
expanded  enormously  to  mount  the  greatest 
domestic  educatlotuU  effort  In  the  free  world. 
Is  the  appropriate  agency  to  coordinate  thla 
Nation's  major  thnuts  In  International  edu- 
cation, lending  all  possible  aid  to  States, 
OOHMnunltiss.  regions,  and  paraeducatlonal 
acaoclas  to  adopt  a  vigorous  plan  for  Inter- 
national involvement.  Incentives  are  needed 
Which   only   the   Fedsral    Oovemment   can 


provide  In  a  comprehensive  mazuier.  In  other 
words.  I  urge  the  creation  of  a  major  opera- 
tion In  the  Office  of  Education  to  deal  with 
international  education. 

In  oondualon.  I  believe  that  the  program 
I  have  outlined  could  be  an  appropriate  na- 
tional response  of  education  to  President 
Johnson's  challenge  to  get  on  with  Inter- 
national cooperation.  Indeed,  this  confer- 
ence can  be  the  launch  point  In  a  compre^ 
henslve  strategy  for  educating  Americans 
for  a  world  in  which  cooperation  Is  the 
dominant  theme. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  resolution  which,  if  en- 
acted, would  provide  a  permanent  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  children,  and 
extend  the  special  milk  program  for  chil- 
dren as  currently  authorized,  beyond 
next  year.  It  is  necessary  that  this  ac- 
tion be  taken  at  this  time  to  express  the 
will  of  Congress  that  fimds  for  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  not  be  reduced  as 
indicated  by  the  budget  proposal  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1966. 

Certainly,  we  are  all  for  economy  in 
government.  We  are  all  against  unnec- 
essaj-y  deficits,  and  we  are  all  against 
Inflation.  We  should  and  must  scruti- 
nize the  budget,  but  we  must  use  our 
own  good  Judgment  as  to  where  appro- 
priations should  be  maintained  or 
increased,  and  where  appropriations 
should  be  reduced  or  new  programs  de- 
layed until  such  time  as  we  can  afford 
to  take  a  look  at  them. 

There  Is  no  segment  in  our  population 
more  Important  to  the  country  than  our 
children.  There  is  no  program  that  can 
provide  better  nutrition  than  has  been 
developed  through  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  children.  This  program  has 
been  in  operation  since  1954.  It  has 
been  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
school  system  and  the  other  participat- 
ing outlets.  A  program  of  this  type 
cannot  be  started  and  stopped  without 
destroying  the  confidence  of  State  and 
local  institutions  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, and  in  fact  in  the  U.S.  Congress  as 
weU. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  special  milk  program 
for  children,  the  schools,  day  camps,  and 
child-care  centers  must  make  pl&ns.  It 
Is,  therefore,  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress act  now,  as  I  am  sure  It  will. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children, 
although  vital  to  the  Interests  of  our 
children.  Is  also  of  extreme  importance 
to  dairy  farmers,  and  the  dairy  Industry. 
The  milk  furnished  to  children  is  mar- 
keted through  commercial  outlets,  thus 
utilizing  the  facilities  of  our  milk  plants 
and  making  Jobs  for  their  employees.  At 
the  same  tirae,  it  provides  a  market  for 
approximately  1.6  billion  pounds  of  milk 
for  U.S.  dairy  farmers. 


In  Kansas  in  1965,  34.9  million  half 
pints  of  milk  were  paid  for,  in  part,  by 
Federal  funds.  The  total  expenditure  In 
1965  in  Kansas  was  $1,131,000,  and  there 
were  1,285  schools,  day  camps,  and  child- 
care  centers  in  Kansas  participating  in 
the  program.  Summarized  below  is  a 
record  of  the  performances  of  the  special 
milk  program  for  children  in  my  own 
State: 

Kajisaa — Special  mWc  program,  number  of 
V4  pint$  of  milk  reimbursed,  number  of 
outleta  participating,  and  program  opera- 
tions. 19i5-tS 
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OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

OW    MICRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  just  come  to  my  attention  a 
very  forceful  article  on  the  current  prob- 
lem of  coping  with  lawlessness,  written 
by  a  former  Michigan  sheriff. 

The  article  entitled  "Wanted :  Change 
of  Attitude."  appeared  in  the  February 
Issue  of  the  American  County  Govern- 
ment magazine.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Ferris  E.  Lucas,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Sheriffs  Association,  which  has 
some  20.600  members  and  is  the  largest 
organization  of  Its  kind  in  the  world. 
For  18  years  Mr.  Lucas  was  sheriff  of  St. 
Clair  County,  Mich.,  and  is  a  graduate  of 
the  FBI  Police  Academy.  He  Is  well 
qualified  to  make  the  challenging  pres- 
entation contained  In  the  article. 

It  follows: 

Wantxs  :  Chancs  of  Ai-utudk 
(By  Perrls  E.  Lucas) 

Every  sheriff  In  the  United  States  Is  fre- 
quently asked  by  citizens  of  his  county  what 
can  be  done  about  the  steadily  rli<lng  crime 
rate  and  how  the  trend  can  be  reversed. 

While  these  questions  are  flattering,  they 
are  also  frustrating.  They  are  flattering  be- 
cause they  show  recognition  that  the  sheriff 
Is  the  primary  locally  elected  official  charged 
with  the  preservation  of  law  and  order  in 
his  county.  It  Is  frustrating  because  there 
are  no  easy  answers  *  *  *  no  simple,  all-in- 
clusive solutions  to  the  problems  of  crime 
and  criminal  activities. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  figures  do 
show  that  crime  has  Increased  at  a  far 
greater  rate  than  has  our  general  population 
over  the  past  decade.  The  statistics  show 
that  since  1068,  while  our  general  population 
rose  by  10  percent,  crimes  of  violence  have 
risen  40  percent  and  crimes  against  property 
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went  up  61  percent.  The  greatest  increase  In 
crimes  committed  was  seen  in  those  persons 
under  25  years  of  age.  Another  phenomenon 
evident  in  the  FBI  reports  Is  that  crime  U 
Increasing  in  our  suburbs  at  a  faster  rate 
than  In  our  inner  cities.  This,  of  course, 
adds  to  the  burden  of  the  county  sheriff. 
While  we  can  continue  to  quote  facts  and 
<  figures  ad  Infinitum  to  show  that  the  coet  of 
crime  apparently  Is  continuing  to  spiral  up- 
ward, we  cannot  generalize  the  basic  answer 
to  the  omnipresent  question,  "Why?" 

We  are  not  alone.  There  Is  no  person  In 
our  Nation  so  sure  of  his  theories  or  hy- 
potheses that  he  will  attempt  to  pinpoint  the 
exact  cause  of  crime  or  prescribe  the  one 
magic  Dj^p^that  will  erase  thla  threat.  We 
can  only^ continue  to  probe  and  theorize. 
We  might  compare  the  problem  to  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  a  gigantic  Jigsaw  puzzle  com- 
plicated by  having  the  pieces  constanUy 
changing  as  we  try  to  arrange  them  In  proper 
order.  The  pieces  in  our  arcana  are  coi»- 
ttnually  In  a  state  of  alteration  because  they 
are  human  beings,  subject  to  differences  in 
mood,  desires,  and  needs. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for  leglslaUon  to  assist  In  the  problem  of 
IsolaUng  tlie  roots  of  crime.  He  signed  the 
enabling  leglaUUon  (SJ.  Res.  103  and  HJL 
8027)  September  22.  1965.  At  that  time 
President  Johnson  stated  that  the  goal  of 
this  legislation  is  "to  develop  facts  and  hav- 
ing done  so,  to  translate  facU  Into  active 
programs  that  attack  the  springs  of  criminal 
behavior." 

He  continued,  "We  are  not  dealing  here 
with  subsidies.  The  basic  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  local  crime  and  crUnlnais  is. 
must  be.  and  remains  local.-  The  local  law 
enforcement  officer  "is  the  frontline  soldier 
in  our  war  agaUist  crime.  He  bears  a  burden 
which  increases  each  day.  We  must  give  him 
modern  training,  organlzaUon.  and  equii>- 
ment  U  he  is  to  succeed  In  saving  (us)  from 
the  malignancy  of  crime." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  all  over  the 
country  people  are  beginning  to  look  for  the 
answers  behind  the  rapid  rise  Ih  criminality 
UnUl  a  problem  is  recognized.  untU  an  ill- 
""^^  diagnosed,  no  treatment  Is  possible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  figura- 
tively throw  up  our  hands  In  despair  and  sav 
because  we  don't  have  an  answ«  we  must 
wait  until  one  U  found  before  we  can  attack 
n«,/^H'"J"^  ^'°"  penicillin,  there  was 
patient  other  than  to  make  him  comfortable 
Md  try  to  Improve  his  mental  attitude  while 
SJil^^f  ''^.J^'^  to  run  ibi  cour«^  The 
to  ^^  tf  ?''*  "5^ve  up  but  kept  on  trying 
to  the  best  of  rtTablilty  with  the  avaUable 
knowledge  and  drugs  of  that  day!^wI^SS^ 
more  about  attitude  shortly.  WhUe  toi. 
word  may  not  be  the  "24-hour  relief-  prom- 
wea  by  some  of  our  pharmaceuticals,  it  Is  at 
themoment.  apparenUy  our  best  hope  ' 
Bs^ant  "^^  ^^^r  Of  questions  wked  of 
Bs  dally.     These  questions  usually  relate  to 

Of  t^',*'"*^'"^"'^^'"    Let".erainlnewm2 
Of  these  leaser  Interrogations. 

A  CaiMZNAL  CLASS? 

W^e"«  tf.  **"t'^  '''•  *"«■«*««  l'*  Crime? 
WhUe  we  have  always  had  crime  and  crim- 

S^er'If':,^^^*  intensification  been  m^e 
^lerated  during  the  last  decade?  Why  is 
fflme  increasing  faster  m  the  suburbs  Ind 
mailer  towns  than  in  the  cities?  Do  the 
Juveniles  who  commit  crimes  come  frx«^ 
»ny  particular  segment  ot  our  society?  to 
-If.^-^,'*''"-  •*  *^"  "^  Identifiable  crtLnS 

we^t^J^^**"]?*'*''"^  unfailing  (xjncluslon 
S^  U  tw  t*^''  ''■°"  '^«  'orlgolng  qu^ 
«^na,  .^  *^""'  !•  not  a  distinguishable 
to^^^tlf*''^"'-  Biologists  teu  us  that 
•^,?/2,*^"*  '^^  ^*^«  ^>^^  either  shorted 
S.eS^  ^  ^^"^  (fenetlcal  InheritaW 
^ese  differences  In  blood,  bone,  or  texturi 
cannot  unfailingly  be  said  to  predet^SSJ 
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one's  criminality  or  lack  thereof.  Sociol- 
ogists tell  us  that  environment  plays  a  part 
in  our  lives.  How  Important  a  role  one's 
family  and  surroundings  play  Is  Impossible 
however,  to  measiire  exactly.  Those  of  us 
Who  have  seen  and  studied  lawbreakers  for 
years  know  that  they  come  from  all  social 
strata,  from  all  environmental  backgrounds 
and  have  Intelligences  ranging  from  moron" 
to  genius. 

Juvenile  delinquents  or,  as  some  prefer 
to  refer  to  youthful  offenders,  Juvenile  crim- 
inals, come  from  culturally  disadvantaged 
homes  and  from  well-to-do  families  At 
times  they  are  intelligent;  at  others  they  are 
below  the  norm.  Some  come  from  broken 
homes:  others  come  from  perfectly  normal 
homes  with  both  parents  seemingly  fiilflu- 
Ing  their  parental  roles  fully.  The  only 
common  denominator  seems  to  be  our  fa- 
miliar word,  "attitude."  The  oflendera  do 
not  look  upon  society  as  a  friend  but  rather 
as   a   challenge. 

The  automobUe  Is  often  blamed  tat  the 
Increase  In  Juvenile  crime.  Thla  seems  an 
oversimplification.  WhUe  It  is  possible  that 
the  automobile  may  have  contributed  some- 
what to  the  reported  rise  in  teenage  pree- 

?„"l°*f?->!*  *'°*"  °°*  ••*"  °^«"y  probable 
that  It  has  had  a  material  affect  on  the 
commission  of  serious  crime. 

A  boy  and  a  girl  parked  In  an  automobile 
alone,  and  far  enough  away  from  their  home 
Neighborhood  to  feel  safe  from  recognition 
by  family  friends,  may  Indulge  In  biological 
familiarities  which  would  be  suppressed  u' 
they  were  Instead  within  easy  view  of  their 
parents.  Mankind  Is,  In  part,  biological,  and 
Mother  Nature  can  be  a  strong  persuader 
But  can  an  automobUe  make  a  criminal  out 
of  a  person  who  otherwise  would  be  a  law- 
abiding  citizen?  It  seems  there  must  be 
more  to  this  question  than  the  simple  an- 
swer so  often  given. 

Television  Is  often  blamed  as  being  respon- 
Blble  for  moral    degeneration   in   our   rural 
areas.    Does  this  seem  a  reasonable  assump- 
tion?   I  think  not.    While  there  U  a  certain 
amount  of  television  which  may  properly  be 
called  a  "wasteland.-  there  are  also  many 
worthwhile   programs.     Does   watching   the 
President  of   the  United   States  addressing 
Congress  contribute   to  Juvenile  crime?     A 
ridiculous  question?     Obviously.    Of  course 
there  are   programs  which  teach  little  and 
are  certainly  not  uplifting.     There  are  pro- 
grams  which  are  considered  by  some  as  pur- 
veyors of  sadism  and  sex.    Let  us  remember 
however,  that  all  television  stations  operattne 
within  the  United  States  are  under  the  con- 
trol  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission and  the  continuous  scrutiny  of  the 
Nattonal  Association  of  Broadcasters-  so  vio- 
lations of  public  "decency"  are  necessarUy 
held  to  a  minimum.    Here  again,  we  return 
to  attitude.     If  the  atutude  of  the  viewers 
I/AS^'*^  "*"*  programs  of  the  caliber  of 
CBS  Reports"  or  "Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame- 
Instead   of   "Peyton    Place"  or   other   "soap 
operas.-  the  simple  economics  of  staying  in 
business  would  upgrade  the  entire  television 
Industry  within  a  short  time. 

A  QtrESTioN  or  AniruUK 
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Mtlvltlee  but  it  does  show  the  attitude  of 
thooe  who  plUered  In  excess  of  91  bllUon 
last  year.  »*"uu 

Nor  are  the  heads  of  some  of  our  lanw 
corporations  entirely  free  from  guilt.  One 
study  Indicated  that  16  percent  of  the  legal 
decUlons  against  70  of  our  top  corporatlwis 
were  of  a  criminal  nature:  violation  of  trust 
m^epresentatlon   In   advertising,   rebaUngi 

Almost  daUy  we  hear  of  crimes  committed 
In  the  presence  of  witnesses  who  stand  Idly 
by  because  they  don't  want  to  become  In- 

^i'^;  .^P'*  ****  ^'^*  neighbors  watch. 
What  Is  these  neighbors'  attitude  toward  life 
toward  their  feUowman? 


"„^'^.  question  that  we  hear  frequenUy  Is. 
What  can  I  personally  do  to  decrease  crime 
in  my  county?" 

The  answer  briefiy.  simply,  stated  In  one 
word,  is  again  attitude.  AtUtude  U  defined 
as  a  mental  position  or  feeling  or  emotion 
toward  a  fact  or  state  of  being.  Let's  think 
about  this  word  and  Its  awrelatlon  to  the 
Increase  In  crime. 

The  Michigan  State  University  Police  Ad- 
ministration Division  has  estimated  that  fcM- 
every  dollar  lost  by  direct  theft;  l.e,  shop- 
lifting, m  the  Nauon's  stores,  there  Ire  bT 
tween  $10  and  $15  stolen  by  dishonest  em- 
ployees.  This  embezzlement  Includes  botti 
cash  and  merchandise.  "White  collar"  crime 
may  not  fit  into  our  usual  picture  of  criminal 


KSSFtCr  FOB  LAW 

We  have  demonstrators  who  deliberately 
set  out  to  violate  some  law  or  other  In  the 
hope  of  being  arrested.  What  Is  their  at- 
titude toward  law  and  order?  Many  of  these 
protesters  openly  say  that  because  they  dont 
agree  with  the  law.  they'll  Ignore  it  Ther 
go  on  to  say  that  this  Is  their  right  Ap- 
parently some  people's  attitude  toward  law 
la  that  it  should  only  be  obeyed  if  it's  con- 
venient. U  It  suits  their  mood  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

Some  2,000  years  ago,  the  Greek  thinker 
Socrates,  was  tried  and  convicted  of  cor- 
rupting the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth 

3^  H^,P  1^  *''^*-  '^^  sentence 
was  death.  The  entire  case  has  been 
considered  a  mockery  of  the  principle 
of  JusUce.  As  Socrates  was  being  held  In 
jau  pending  the  execution  of  his  sentence 

%^.°1^  '''.^  ^^^^'^  ""^^^  h^  to  "^cape- 
Escape  would  have  been  easy.  Socrates,  how- 
evw,  refused.  Plato's  Crito  trfls  us  that  the 
Athenian  answered  his  friends,  saylnit-  "Do 
you  Imagine  that  a  state  can  subsist  and 
not  be  overthrown,  in  which  the  decUloos 
or  law  have  no  power,  but  are  set  aside  and 
trampled  upon  by  indivlduals?" 

Socrates  refused  to  escape  because  by  so 

m'^i^fj^l^'l?"  '''*"'*'  ''^*'^*°  the  govern- 
ment 0*  his  clty-stote.    He  was  fully  cogni- 

r  ii^f  *  *°  *  d«nocracy  a  "bad"  law  can 
be  written  and  enacted.  An  elected  official 
^,^n^"*  ***  ^  Incompetent  or  even 
corrupt  Theee  Isolated  Instances,  however 
do  not  give  a  right  to  the  Individual  citi- 
zen to  set  himself  above  the  law      If  the 

1,  ^^-  "  **''  ***  changed.  No  unpopular 
law  wUl  long  remain  in  force  In  a  demowacy 
Even  our  Federal  Constitution  can  be 
Changed,  and  has  been  at  least  22  times  In 
the  relatively  short;  history  of  our  Nation. 
If  an  official  Is  unfit  for  office,  he  can  be 

fmna^:  ^'^  "  ''^'^  ^'^-  "^'^ 
But  WhUe  a  law  remains  in  effect,  while  a 
sheriff  or  other  legally  responsible  law-en- 
forcement officer  attempts  to  enforce  that 
law,  while  a  Judge  sits  upon  his  bench  the 
law  and  the  Judge's  decUlon  must  be  carried 
out  Only  a  higher  court  can  set  aside  a  ver- 
dict and  even  then  it  must  be  done  under 
«ie  very  law  governing  the  original  verdict 
No  citizen  can  capriciously  Ignore  or  disobey 
a  law  or  set  aside  a  Judge's  decision.  If  he 
were  allowed  to  do  this,  anarchy  would  result 
Democracy  of  the  type  which  has  made  our 
Nation  great  Is  based  on  government  by  laws, 
not  by  men. 

Finally,  the  questions  of  more  funds  for 
the  operation  of  sheriffs'  departments  larger 
*!^.''  ^"*''  trained  p«-sonnel,  adequ'ate  fa- 
culties—do  we  need  these  things?  Yes  we 
do.  We  need  them  desperatrty,  and  I  urge 
all  county  officials  to  take  a  long,  hard  lo6k 
at  the  budget  for  the  sheriff's  department  in 
theU-  counties.  Let  them  take  the  time  to 
study  the  needs  of  their  counties,  the  desires 
of.  their  constltuenta.  What  Is  their  own 
attitude  toward  Uw  enforcement? 

A  physician  can  Inoculate  his  patients 
against  many  diseases.  Unfortunately  we 
cannot  vaccinate  our  friends  against  criminal 
attack.    We  can  only  point  out  that  even  as 
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the  physician  reallBes  the  Importance  of  bts 
patients'  mental  attitude,  so  should  we  ex- 
amine our  attitudes  and  those  of  our  friends 
and  associates.  Attitude  then  represents.  If 
not  an  outright  cure,  at  least  a  possible  form 
of  ouratlve  for  the  cancer  of  crime.  Atti- 
tude: the  Individual's  attitude  toward  him- 
self, his  family,  his  fellow  man,  bis  oonunu- 
nlty,  bis  State,  his  Nation,  bis  laws,  and 
social  customs. 

When  a  majority  of  people  realize  that  It  Is 
they  who  can  help  control  crime,  who  can 
materially  help  to  preserve  our  Republic, 
then  and  only  then  shall  we  see  a  diminution 
of  crime.  Attitude  is  our  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. John  Donne,  the  British  poet,  put  it 
most  eloquently  when  he  penned:  "No  man 
Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself.  Any  man's 
death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  involved 
in  mankind." 


Rao  Urfc*  Federal  Income  Tax  Deduc- 
tioB  for  Apartment  Rent  Payers  as  Well 
as  Homeowners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    WXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  break  for  those  who  rent 
apartments  instead  of  owning  their  own 
homes. 

This  legislation  calls  for  a  Federal  in- 
come tax  deduction  to  be  allowed  to 
rent-paying  taxpayers  in  the  amount  of 
7  percent  of  their  yearly  rent  i>ayments. 
Homeowners  can  presently  deduct  their 
real  estate  taxes  paid,  while  hent  payers 
get  no  deduction  for  the  part  of  their 
rental  pasnnents  attributable  to  real  es- 
tates taxes.  This  bill  would  give  the 
rent  payer  a  deduction  for  the  real  estate 
taxes  he  indirectly  pays. 

This  legislation  will  put  rent  payers 
on  an  equaJ  footing  with  homeowners 
as  far  as  deducting  the  burden  of  real 
estate  taxes  which  falls  upon  them. 
While  homeowners  can  deduct — quite 
rightfully — the  entire  burden  of  local 
real  estate  taxes,  rent  payers  get  no  de- 
duction at  all  for  the  real  estate  taxes 
which  eat  up  about  14  percent  of  gross 
rental  income  throughout  the  Nation. 

Because  the  landlord  can  deduct  his 
real  estate  taxes  from  his  Federal  in- 
come taxes,  he  only  passes  on  about  half 
the  cost  of  the  taxes  to  the  tenant.  I 
propoae  to  let  the  rent  payer  deduct  that 
real  eeti^te  tax  burden  from  his  income 
tax  Just  like  his  homeowning  friend  can. 
The  deduction  my  legislation  would 
allow  is  7  percent  of  the  rental  paid  dur- 
ing the  year.  For  many  a  middle- 
income  family,  this  would  mean  another 
$100-1200  worth  of  deduction  during  the 
year,  and  a  tax  savings  of  $30-466.  I 
ttilnk  that  middle- income  taxpayers  de- 
serve this  equal  treatment  with  home- 
owners. The  added  deduction  would 
particularly  benefit  older  citizens  who. 
because  of  medical  expenses,  itemize 
deductions. 

I  realize  that  this  would  put  a  double 
deduction  into  our  tax  laws.    The  land- 


lord corporation  would  have  one  deduc- 
tion, and  the  tenant  would  then  have 
another,  smaller  percentage,  deduction. 
I  do  not  see  what  is  wrong  with  a  double 
deduction  when  I  know  that  double  tax- 
ation is  perfectly  legitimate  by  present 
law.  Double  taxation  of  corporate  divi- 
dends, for  example.  First  the  corpora- 
tions pays  a  tax,  and  then  the  man  in 
the  street  pays  a  tax  on  the  dividends  he 
gets  from  the  corporation  after  the  cor- 
poration has  paid  taxes.  Frankly.  I 
think  double  deductions  are  a  better  idea 
than  double  taxation. 

In  my  24th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York  there  is  a  community  called 
Parkchester.  With  12,000  families,  it  Is 
the  world's  biggest  one -owner  rental 
community.  My  bill  would  give  the  fam- 
ilies of  Parkchester  a  tax  break  of  ap- 
proximately $500,000.  My  district  will 
soon  have  another,  even  bigger,  rental 
community — Co-op  City — which  win 
have  50,000  people  when  completed.  My 
bill  would  also  provide  a  great  tax  break 
for  the  residents  of  Co-op  City. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  soon  give 
the  rent  payer  his  due.  Each  year,  more 
and  more  people  are  renting  hwnes. 
They  have  many  expenses  in  connectioft 
with  their  rentals  which  are  not  deduc- 
tible, while  homeowners  can  more  easily 
get  deductions  for  expenses  and  im- 
provements. I  think  my  bill  is  a  sound 
step  toward  tax  equity  for  rent  payers, 
payers. 


United  States  Ponders  Alcoholism  in 
Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  I,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
Board  of  Control,  I  became  interested 
and  deeply  Involved  in  the  study  of  one 
of  the  worst  diseases  known  to  man- 
kind— alcoholism. 

Unbelievable  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
over  5  million  alcoholics  in  the  United 
States.  Because  the  members  of  an  al- 
coholic's family  suffer  with  him  in  the 
chaos  and  indignities  that  accompany  his 
disease.  It  directly  Involves  over  30  mil- 
lion Americans. 

We  too  often  fail  to  recognize  that 
alcoholism  is  the  third  greatest  health 
problem  in  the  United  States,  trailing 
only  heart  disease  and  mental  illness  in 
severity. 

While  we  are  striving  to  put  the  eco- 
nomic opportunity  program  into  full  op- 
eration, we  must  recognize  that  we  have 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  well 
trained  and  fully  equipped  but  have  been 
rendered  inoperative  because  of  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  dynamic  Governor  of  Iowa,  Gov. 
Harold  Hughes,  Is  an  alcoholic  and  is 
an  active  member  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. During  a  recent  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, Governor  Hughes  suggested  a 
war  on  alcoholism  to  Director  Sargent 


Shriver  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. For  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  present  an  article 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  describing 
the  Governor's  proposals. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  an  article 
from  the  Carroll  Weekly  Times  on  this 
same  subject.  It  is  only  fitting  ^hat  this 
article  be  inserted  this  month  since  it 
deals  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  profound 
views  on  alcoholism. 
[Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  Feb. 

14,  19661 
UNnxo  States  Ponders  Alcoholism  Dnni:  in 

Iowa:      Hughes'      Sucgestiok      Interests 

Shru'EX 

(By  George  Mills) 

An  antlpoverty  drive  to  combat  alcohol- 
ism among  Iowa's  low-Income  group  is  being 
considered  in  Washington,  Gov.  Harold 
Hughes  said  Sunday. 

'The  Governor  said  such  a  drive  would  be 
Justified  because  alcoholism  Is  the  cause  of 
much  poverty. 

Hugbee  said  he  suggested  such  a  project 
last  week  In  Washington  to  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  OppKX-- 
tunity  (OEO) .  The  OEO  is  In  charge  of  the 
antlpoverty  program. 

SHRIVEK   INTEREST 

Hughes  said  Shriver  expressed  Interest  In 
the  idea  and  Indicated  that  perhaps  a  pilot 
project  could  be  established  in  Iowa. 

Any  antlpoverty  money  could  not  be  spent 
to  combAt  alcoholism  directly,  the  Governor 
said.  Many  alcoholics  have  good  Incomes, 
he  explained,  and  thus  would  not  qualify 
for  assistance  through  the  OEO.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  alcoholics  In  the  low-income 
groups  who  do  qualify,  Hughes  said. 

Alcoholism  causes  serious  difficulties  to 
families  and  individuals,  the  Governor  said, 
and  leads  to  divorces  and  separations  and  to 
commitments  to  mental  bosiptals  and 
prisons. 

"1  am  vitally  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  program  through  the  OEO 
If  possible,"  the  Governor  said.  Hughes  It 
an  active  member  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
(AA)  himself. 

PRISON   PROBLEM 

A  new  report  from  the  board  of  control 
Of  State  Institutions  Sunday  showed  that 
alcohol  is  a  major  problem  among  prisoner* 
In  the  State's  three  penal  institutions. 

The  report  covered  a  survey  involvlnf 
2,287  persons  Incarcerated  In  the  prisons: 
1,247  m  Fort  Madison  Penitentiary.  965  In 
Anamoea  Reformatory,  and  75  In  Rockwell 
City  Women's  Reformatory. 

The  report  said  a  total  of  1.388  inmates 
In  the  3  institutions  have  an  alcoboi 
problem,  or  slightly  more  than  60  percent 
of  the  total  penal  pop  illation. 

The  report  showed  768  prisoners  with  an 
alcohol  problem  In  the  State  penitentiary, 
600  in  the  men's  reformatory,  and  20  In  the 
women's  reformatory. 

[From  the  Carroll  Weekly  Times) 

Wisdom     That     Beabs     Repeating     Tooat: 

Abraram  Ljmcoln  on  Alcoholism 

(The  profound  iasight  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent Into  the  dilemma  of  the  habitual 
drunkard.) 

In  my  Judgment  such  of  us  who  have  never 
fallen  victims  have  been  spared  more  by  the 
absence  of  appetite  than  from  any  mental 
or  moral  superiority  over  those  who  have. 
Indeed,  I  believe  If  we  take  habitual  drunk- 
ards as  a  class,  their  heads  and  their  hearti 
will  bear  an  advantageous  comparison  with 
tboae  of  any  other  class. 

When  one  who  has  lonf  been  known  M 
a  victim  of  Intemperance  bursts  the  fetten 
that  have  bound  him,  and  appears  before  bit 
neighbors  clothed  and  In  bis  right  mind, 
a  redeemed  specimen  of  long-lost  humanity. 
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and  stands  up,  with  tears  of  Job  trembling 
in  his  eyes,  to  tell  oif  the  miseries  once  en- 
dured, now  to  be  endured  no  more  forever: 
of  his  once  naked  and  starving  children,  now 
clad  and  fed  comfortable;  of  a  wife  long 
weighed  down  with  woe,  weeping,  and  a 
broken  heart,  now  restored  to  health,  b«.p- 
plness.  and  a  renewed  affecUon;  and  how 
easUy  It  U  all  done,  once  it  is  resolved  to 
be  done— how  simple  hU  langtiage.  Human 
feelings  cannot  resist. 

I  have  not  Inquired  at  what  period  of  time 
the  use  of  Intoxicating  liquors  commenced' 
nor  is  it  imporUnt  to  know.  It  Is  sufficient 
that,  to  all  of  us  who  now  Inhabit  the  world 
the  practice  of  drinking  them  is  Just  as  old 
as  the  world  itself— that  Is.  we  have  seen  the 
one  Just  as  long  as  we  have  seen  the  other. 
Those  who  have  suffered  by  intemperance 
personally,  and  have  reformed,  are  the  most 
powerful  and  efficient  Instniments  to  push 
the  reformation  to  ultimate  success.  It  does 
not  follow  that  those  who  have  not  suffered 
have  no  part  left  them  to  perform.  Whether 
or  not  the  world  would  be  vastly  benefited 
by  a  total  and  final  banishment  from  It  of  aU 
^  Intoxicating  drinks  seems  to  me  not  now  an 
open  question. 

The  victims  of  it  (alcoholism)  were  to  be 
plUed  and  compassloned.  Just  as  are  the 
belrs  of  consumption  and  other  hereditary 
diseases.  Their  falling  was  treated  as  a  mis- 
fortune, and  not  as  a  crime,  or  even  as  a 
disgrace. 

There  seema  ever  to  have  been  a  proneness 
In  the  brilliant  and  warmblooded  to  fall  into 
the  vice— the  demon  of  Intemperance  ever 
teems  to  have  delighted  In  sucking  the  blood 
of  genius  and  of  generosity.  What  one  of  us 
but  can  caU  to  mind  some  relative,  more 
promising  in  youth  than  all  his  fellows  who 
hss  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  his  rapacity?  He 
teems  ever  to  have  gone  forth  like  the  Egyp- 
tian angel  of  death,  commissioned  to  slay  if 
not  the  nrst,  the  fairest  born  of  every  family 
Happy  day  when— all  appetites  controlled 
all  passions  subdued,  all  matter  subjugated— 
mind,  all -conquering  mind,  shall  live  and 
move,  the  monarch  of  the  world.  Glorious 
consummation.  Hall.  faU  of  fury.  Relm  of 
reason,  all  haU.  ^ 

And  when  the  victory  shall  be  complete- 
Wen  there  shall  be  neither  slave  nor  drunk- 
Md  on  the  earth— how  proud  the  title  of  that 
land  which  may  truly  claim  to  be  the  birth- 
place and  the  cradle  of  both  those  resolu- 
Uons  that  shall  have  ended  in  that  victory 
ISom  nobly  distinguished  that  people  who 
Jball  have  planted  and  nurtured  to  maturity 
tJOth  the  political  and  mora,  freedom  of  their 
•pedes. 

Por  the  man  suddenly  or  In  any  other  way 

4»H  ,  ^  """  *'"°™  '■*'*  "»«  °^  drams,  who  has 
indulged  in  them  for  a  long  course  of  years 
»nd  until  bis  appetltl  for  them  has  grown 
tenor  a  hundredfold  stronger  and  more 
craving  than  any  natural  appetite  can  be 
requires  a  Aost  powerful  moral  effort  In 
•uch  an  undertaking  he  needs  every  moral 
wpport  and  Influence  that  can  possibly  be 
Brought  to  his  aid  and  thrown  around  him. 
It  Is  an  old  and  a  true  maxim  that  a  drop 
Of  h^oney  catches  more  files  than  a  gallon 
M  gall.    So  with  men.     If  you  would  win  a 

S^.  .«  J°"f  ""**'•  '*'"^*  convince  him  that 
you  are  his  sincere  friend. 

It  It  Just  to  assail,  condemn,  or  despise 
WMn?  The  universal  sense  of  mankind  on 
1^*,""  ^^^'^  '^  *°  argument,  or  at  least  an 
^nce,  not  easily  overcome.  The  success 
M  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  existence 
UD,^t°„'T""'"^  providence  mainly  depends 
u^  ^"^  ^'^'-  ^'^  "^^  °^K»it  not  in  Jus- 
"«  to  be  denounced  for  yielding  to  It  in  any 

tt!t'  ^^^J^J  '*  "P  •'°'"y'  especially  when 
ttey  are  backed  by  interest,  fixed  habits,  or 
Wrnlng  appetites.  " 

•h^^KVi.*'"  '"■°'''  ^  '*  «^™«  to  me.  Into 
uS^t  .if.!  °ut  "'f°'""'«'ra  ^ell,  was  the  position 
eo^ni^K,  *^'*"°*  drunkards  were  utterly  In- 
eorrtglble  and  therefore  must  be  turned 
•wvt  and  damned  without  remedy  In  order 
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that  the  grace  of  temperance  might  abound, 
to  the  temperate  then,  and  to  aU  mankind 
some  hundreds  of  years  thereafter.  There 
Is  in  this  attitude  something  so  rep\ignant 
to  humanity,  so  uncharitable,  bo  cold- 
blooded and  feellngless,  that  It  never  did 
nor  ever  can  enlist  the  enthusiasm  of  a  podu- 
lar  cause. 


Dumping,  Antitrust  Policy,  and  Economic 
Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,1966 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased  to 
place  in  the  Record  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled 
'Dimiping.  Antitrust  Policy,  and  Eco- 
nomic Power."  which  will  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  issue  of  business  topics. 

The  authors  are  Walter  Adams,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Michigan  State 
University,  a  highly  regarded  economist 
and  specialist  in  the  antitrust  Held,  and 
Joel  B.  Dirlam,  professor  of  economics 
of   Rhode    Island    University.      In    the 
light  of  arguments  made  by  proponents, 
their  discussion  of  the  implications  of 
proposed     antidumping     legislation     is 
particularly  worthy  of  our  attention: 
Dumping,  Antitrust  Polict,  and  Economic 
Power 
(By  Walter  Adams  and  Joe  B.  Dirlam)' 
(Note— This  article  Is  to  appear  In  Busi- 
ness  Topics.   Spring   1966.   and   Is   here  re- 
printed   with    the   kind    permission    of   the 
Graduate   School    of   Business   Administra- 
tion of  Michigan  State  University,  publisher 
and  Professor  Leo  G.  Erickson.  editor  ) 

wrhat  U  called  dumping  in  foreign  trad* 
m  the  International  equivalent  of  predatory 
price  discrimination  in  domesUc  commerce 
The  Antidumping  Act  of  1921  was  passed  to 
protect  U.S.  industry  from  such  predatory 
discrimination  by  foreign  sellers,  Thi«  law 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  and  un- 
challenged, and  Its  administration  was  ac- 
?aSl^  .''^  ^^-  'n«»"stry  untU,  beginning  In 
1964,  vigorous  efforts  were  Initiated  to  In- 
troduce fundamental  changes  in  Its  provi- 
sions and  philosophy.  These  chang^  In- 
«c^^'"'*!ft  '°  ""*  Herlong-Hartke  biu  (HR. 
8510  and  S.  2045)  currently  pending  in  Con- 
^^'  a**  <*«  subject  of  examination  in  this 
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to  have  followed  the  spirit  in  which  the  law 
was  drafted,  and  has  been  careful  to  impose 
antidumping  penalties  only  on  imports 
which  feU  into  the  category  of  predatory 
price  discrimination.  Normally,  the  Com- 
mission has  not  regarded  the  mere  existence 
of  discrimination  as  sufficient  to  condemn 
the  Imports  In  question,  because  the  lower 
U.S.  price  might  have  been  designed  to  meet 
domestic  competition  or  the  low  (but  non- 
discriminatory) price  of  other  Imports  or  be- 
cause the  alleged  injury  to  a'ujS.  industry 
was  found  to  be  nonexistent  or  de  minimis. 
In  short,  both  the  Treasury  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  appear  to  have  consistenUy 
cleaved  to  a  policy  of  curbing  only  predatory 
dumping  Injurious  to  U.S.  Industry. 

Tet.  in  the  face  of  this  reasonable  Inter- 
preution  of  a  law  enacted  to  protect  V3 
business  against  the  discriminatory  tactics 
of  foreign  cartels,  some  Industry  groups  now 
claim  that  the  Tariff  Commission  Is  no  longer 
applying  proper  antltriist  concepts— that  the 
Conunlsslon  U  whittling  away  at  antitrust 
analogies  and  using  standards  other  than 
those  of  unfair  competlUon.  In  view  of 
these  aUegatlons,  it  Is  InstrucUve  to  explor* 
whether  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Antl- 
Dumplng  Act  would  indeed  be  congruent 
with  our  traditional  antitrust  phlloeophT 
and  legislation.  ^^  ' 

PHILOSOPHT    or    THE    SRESMAN    ACT 


infT!    ,  fJ^^"*^  ""^"^  «^e  Antidump- 
ing Act  Of  1921  provide  for  an  Inquiry  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  following  a  complaint,  to  de- 
^J?^"*.!'*'^*^*'"  *°  imported  Item  Is  being 
Taiue^  ?"  ^I'^f*  ^^"^  *'  "'««  than  falf 
J»^    .r  '••     *'*'°''     ****     P'lce     for     the 
aanie  Item,  under  comparable  circumstances 
in  the  country  of  origin.     If  the  Treasury 
determines  that  there  has  been  a  sale  at  less 
than  fair  value— in  other  words,  that  price 
discrimination   has   occurred— It   sends    the 
case  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  further 
!^   ♦K  ■    .T*":"  Commission  must  then  decide 
^h^H        !^*    °'    ^^*    evidence    submitted. 
Whether     the     dlscrinUnatory     sales     have 
caused  an  injury  (or  are  likely  to  cause  such 
njury    to  a  U.S.  Industry.     Ohly  after  a  find- 
ing of  injury  can  special  antidumping  penal- 
ties be  imposed.  t^*"" 

In  the  past,  the  Tariff  Commission  appears 


.^  ^  v..  ""^°"  "^  professors  of  economic* 
at  Michigan  State  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  respectively 


The  first  Federal  antitrust  law  was  a  po- 
litical response  to  the  popular  outcry  against 
the  "Moloch  of  Monopoly"  and  the  emer- 
gence of  Industrial  feudalism.     As  early  as 
1888.  the  Republicans  declared  in  their  party 
platform  their  "opposition  to  aU  combina- 
tions of  capital,  organized  in  trusts  or  other- 
wise, to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  citizens,"  and  recommended 
•such  legUlation  as  wlU  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  perale  by 
undue  charges  on  their  supplies,  or  by  un- 
just  rates   for   the   transportation   of   their 
products  to  market."     In  the  same  year   the 
Democrats  announced  that  "the  Interests  of 
the  people  are  betrayed  when,  by  unnecesasry 
taxation,  truste  and  combinations  are  per- 
mitted  to  exist,  which.   whUe  unduly  en- 
riching the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body 
of  our  citizens   by  depriving  them   at  the 
benefits  of  natural  competition."     And   so 
■with  hardly  a  ripple  of  dissent,   the  Con- 
gress enacted   the  Sherman  Act  of   1890— 
which  Chief  Justice  Hughes  later  caUed  a 
charter  of  economic  freedom." 
The  clear  purpose  of  the  law  to  curb  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  and  to  pre- 
vent   the    attainment    of    market    controU 
either  by  conspiracy  or  monopoly.    Over  the 
years,  the  courts  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
this  goal  of  antitrust  legislation: 

"It  may  well  be  assumed  that  Congress 
when  enacting  that  statute,  shared  the  gen- 
eral apprehension  that  a  few  powerful  cor- 
porauons  or  combinaUons  sought  to  obtain, 
and,  unless  restrained,  would  obtain,  such 
absolute  control  of  the  enUre  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  as  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  general  welfare." 

"One  of  the  designs  of  the  framers  of  the 
Antitrust  Act  was  to  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion in  a  few  hands  of  control  over  great  in- 
dustries. They  preferred  a  social  and  In- 
dustrial state  in  which  there  should  be  many 
Independent  producers.  The  law  wished  that 
Industrial  and  trading  corporations  shall 
operate  under  the  checks  and  balances  Im- 
posed by  free  and  unrestrained  competition. 
•  Congress  wished  to  preserve  competi- 
tion because,  among  other  reasons,  it  did  not 
know  what  to  substitute  for  the  reeti-alnU 
competlUon  Impoees." 

''The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Sherman 
Act  was  to  secure  equality  of  opportunity  and 
protect  the  public  against  the  evils  com- 
monly incident  to  the  destruction  of  com- 
petition." 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Sherman 
Law  and  the  Judicial  decisions  interpreUng  it 
are   based   upon  the   assumpUon   that   the 
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public  Interest  la  best  protected  from  the 
evils  of  taionopoly  and  price  control  by  the 
maintenance  of  comf>etltlon  " 

"Size  should  be  Jealously  watched.  In  the 
final  analysis,  slse  is  the  measure  of  tb« 
power  of  a  handful  of  men  over  our  economy. 
That  power  can  be  utilized  with  lightning 
speed.  It  can  be  benign  or  It  can  be  danger- 
ous. The  philosophy  of  the  Sherman  Act  Is 
that  It  should  not  exist.  For  all  power  tends 
to  develop  Into  a  government  In  Itself.  •  •  • 
Industrial  power  should  be  decentralized.  It 
should  be  scattered  Into  many  hands  so  that 
the  fortunes  of  the  people  will  not  be  depend- 
ent on  the  whim  or  caprice,  the  political  pre- 
judices, the  emotional  stability  of  a  few  self- 
appointed  men.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
vicious  men  but  respectable  and  social - 
minded  Is  irrelevant.  That  Is  the  phlloaophy 
and  the  command  of  the  Shermsm  Act." 

The  virtues  of  the  comF>etltlve  system 
which  the  Sherman  Act  sought  to  preserve 
need  not  be  recounted  at  length.  It-  Is  a 
•y*tem  where  consumers  are  protected 
•gainst  excessive  prices  and  artificial  short- 
ages because  no  one  seller  (or  group  of  sel- 
lers) can  domliiate  price  and  output  deci- 
sions; where  technological  innovations  are 
not  artlflcally  restrained  and  where  the  econ- 
omy Is  thus  allowed  to  remain  dynamic 
and  progressive:  where  producers  are  assured 
of  both  economic  and  legal  freedom  of  entry 
Into  markets  and  access  to  raw  materials. 

The  attractiveness  of  this  system  is  as 
much  social  and  political  as  economic  In 
nature.  It  derives  from  the  fact  that  power 
is'  essentially  decentralized:  that  there  exlsU 
a  broad  base  for  the  class  structure  of  society: 
and  that  there  Is  a  basic  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity for  new  men.  new  ideas,  and  new 
organizations  to  make  their  Influence  felt. 
It  Is  a  system  deeply  rooted  In  the  American 
tradition — the  tradition  of  federalism,  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  opposition  of 
trusts  and  monopolies. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Congress 
passed  the  first  antitrust  law  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  legislators.  Judges,  and 
economists  ever  since  have  sought  to  civilize. 
constrain,  check,  and  harness  market 
power — to  purge  It  of  its  anticompetitive 
traits  and  to  make  it  function  In  the  public 
Interest. 

PMn.osoPHT  or  the  clatton  act 
Like  the  Sherman  Act.  later  antitrust  legis- 
lation reflected  a  pronounced  hostility  to 
economic  concentration.  However.  Instead 
of  calling  for  a  frontal  assault  on  market 
power,  these  laws  focused  on  the  practices 
employed  by  powerful  firms  either  to  attain 
such  power  or  to  use  It  In  an  anticompetitive 
fashion.  The  objective  here  was  to  nip  mo- 
nopoly In  the  bud — to  forestall  damage  to 
the  competitive  system  in  Its  Inclplency. 

Under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
of  1914,  "all  unfair  methods  of  competition 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  Illegal."  The  Clay- 
ton Act  of  the  same  year  forbids  Interlocking 
directorships  between  firms  with  combined 
assets  of  more  than  (1  million,  and  prohibits 
stock  acquisitions,  tie-in  sales,  exclusive 
dealerships,  and  price  discrimination  "where 
the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 
These  forms  of  market  behavior  are  not  out- 
lawed per  se.  but  only  where  they  have  the 
specified  anticompetitive  effects.  Thus,  hun- 
dreds of  firms  are  permitted  to  merge  with 
Impunity  every  year,  but  Bethlehem  may  not 
combine  with  To«ingstown  ahd  Du  Pont  may 
not  acquire  a  controlling  share  of  General 
Motors  stock.  A  small  firm  may  Impose  tle-ln 
contracts  and  exclusive  dealerships  on  Its 
customers,  but  Standard  CHI  ctf  California 
may  not  force  its  retail  staUons  to  sign  a 
"requirements  contract."  The  crucial  t«st 
U  not  the  practice  Itself,  but  lU  Impact  on 
competition. 

Of  course,  this  means,  as  the  courts  hare 
repeatedly  recogmzed.  that  decisions  under 


the  Clayton  Act  must  eventually  turn,  not 
on  what  Is  done,  but  by  whom  It  is  done. 
As  Justice  Frankfurter  pointed  out  in  the 
Standard  Stations  case,  the  firm's  degree  of 
market  contrcri  Is  the  most  Important  varia- 
ble In  determining  the  illegality  of  Its  acts: 
the  greater  the  dominance  of  the  firm's  po- 
sition, "the  stronger  the  inference  that  an 
Important  factor  In  attaining  and  maintain- 
ing that  poeltlon  has  been  the  use  of  •  •  • 
(devices)  to  stifle  competition  rather  than  to 
serve  legitimate  economic  needs."  A  given 
market  strategy  may  be  Inherently  neutral: 
however.  Its  use  by  an  Industrial  giant,  by 
the  very  force  of  circumstances,  nxay  In- 
evitably convert  It  Into  a  weapon  for  sup- 
pressing competition. 

Experience  with  price  discrimination  un- 
derscores the  validity  of  legislative  purpose 
and  Judicial  Interpretation  under  the  Clay- 
ton Act.  Indeed,  the  Incorporation  of  a  price 
discrimination  clause  in  the  Clayton  Act  Is 
largely  attributable  to  the  success  with  which 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  had  used  this  prac- 
tice as  a  means  of  eliminating  competition 
and  achieving  a  90-percent  control  of  the 
petroleum  Industry. 

After  an  elaborate  investigation,  the  Fed- 
eral Biueau  of  Corporations  (a  predecessor 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission)  had  found 
that:  "One  of  the  most  effective  pieans  em- 
ployed by  the  s£andard  Oil  Co.  to  secure 
and  maintain  the  large  degree  of  monop- 
oly which  it  possesses  is  the  cut  in  prices  to 
the  particular  customers,  or  In  the  partic- 
ular markets  of  its  competitors,  while  main- 
taining them  at  a  higher  level  elsewhere." 
It  engaged  in  selective,  geographical  price 
discrimination  to  eliminate  competition,  lo- 
cality by  locality,  area  by  area. 

It  was  the  tinfaimess  of  this  method.  Inter 
alia,  which  persuaded  the  Supreme  Court  to 
condemn  the  trust  as  unreasonable  and  to 
order  Its  dissolution  In  1911.  It  was  the  po- 
tential use  of  this  practice  by  other  would-be 
monopolists  which  persueided  Congress  to  In- 
clude In  the  Clayton  Act  a  specific  bar  against 
predatory  price  discrimination.  I.e..  discrim- 
ination which  may  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially lessening  competition.  The  pur- 
pose was  not  to  protect  Individual  competi- 
tors, but  to  safeguard  the  competitive  proc- 
ess Itself  against  erosion. 

In  1936.  In  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act. 
Congress  once  again  underscored  its  deter- 
mination to  prohibit  price  discrimination 
from  being  used  as  an  anticompetitive  or 
monopoly-creating  market  tactic.  Just  as 
the  old  Clayton  Act  was  designed  to  prevent 
discrimination  by  powerful  sellers  (prlnuiry 
line  discrimination),  so  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act  was  to  preclude  the  extraction  of 
discriminatory  discounts  by  powerful  buyers 
(secondary  line  discrimination).  Again,  the 
prohibition  was  not  couched  In  per  se  lan- 
guage but  became  operative  only  where  there 
was  probability  or  even  possibility  of  anti- 
competitive effects. 

Nevertheless,  the  Clayton  Act  (as  amended 
by  Roblnson-Patman)  permitted  two  de- 
fenses to  a  charge  of  price  discrimination. 
The  first,  the  so-called  cost  Justification 
defense  under  section  3(a).  stipulated  that 
a  seller,  who  cotxld  show  that  the  different 
prices  charged  to  different  customers  mere- 
ly reflected  the  difference  In  cost  of  deal- 
ing with  each,  would  be  free  of  any  legal 
llabUlty. 

His  cost  Justification  would  stand  as  an 
absolute  defense  to  the  discrimination 
charge — even  where  the  effect  was  to  sub- 
stantially lessen  competition— because  the 
law  was  Intent  on  preserving  the  economies 
of  mass  production  and  distribution.  The 
second  defense,  under  section  3(b).  allowed 
a  seller  to  engage  in  price  discrimination 
where  he  finds  such  conduct  necessary  to 
me«t  "the  squally  low  price  of  a  competitor 
in  good  faith."  The  obvious  purpose  here 
was  to  sanction  price  discrimination  which 
was  pracUoed  In  self-defense  and,  therefore. 
oonstltut«d  a  tMoa  fide  effort  at  legitimate 
btislnese  rivalry. 


In  sum.  the  Clayton  and  Roblnson-Pat- 
man Acts  are  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  competitive  process  by  shield- 
ing the  viability  or  profitability  of  small  com- 
petitors against  the  predatory  use  of  mar- 
ket power  by  their  larger  rivals.  They  seek 
to  bar  the  use  of  price  discrimination  as  "a 
cheap  way  of  protecting  a  dominant  posi- 
tion without  seriously  upsetting  the  market 
or  as  a  source  of  compwtltlve  advantage  unre- 
lated to  efficiency."  In  a  word,  they  seek  to 
forestall  Injury  to  competition,  "while  pre- 
serving legitimate  and  genuine  economies 
of  scale  In  business  enterprise. 

A  final  word  about  "Injury"  resulting  from 
price  discrimination.  In  measuring  such 
Injury,  the  antitrust  authorities  have  never 
had  to  face  the  controversial  task — con- 
fronted In  merger  cnses — of  defining  the 
"relevant  market."  The  market  is  simply 
coextensive  with  the  extent  of  the  discrimi- 
nation, and  Injury  Is  related  to  the  competi- 
tors disadvantaged  by  the  discrimination. 

If  Injury  at  the  seller's  level  Is  In  Issue 
(primary  line  discrimination),  as  In  the 
AJiheuser-Busch  case,  the  relevant  market 
consists  of  all  the  competitors  of  the  dis- 
criminating seller  who  suffer  from  the  prac- 
tice. If  Injury  results  from  discrimination 
In  favor  of  a  large  buyer  (secondary  line  dis- 
crimination), as  in  the  United  Biscuit  case, 
the  relevant  market  comprises  all  the  com- 
petitors of  the  favored  buyer. 

Neither  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  nor 
the  courts  stop  to  Inquire  whether  the  prod- 
uct which  is  the  subject  of  a  discriminatory 
price  Is  a  substitute  for  one  or  more  other 
products.  Such  inquiries  are  germane  In 
merger  cases,  but  not  In  cases  Involving  pries 
discrimination. 

THE  HCXLONG-HARTKE  .AMENDMENTS 

An  examination  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  of  1921  dis- 
closes a  great  many  procedural  changes 
which  would  make  It  more  difficult  for  the 
Treasury  to  dismiss  complaints,  and  would 
throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  find- 
ing that  the  challenged  Imports  are  not  being 
sold  In  the  United  States  at  less  than  fair 
value.  But  we  are  not  here  concerned  with 
these  matters.  Our  task  Is  to  evalrfate  the 
allegation  that  the  Tariff  CX)mmlsslon  has 
failed  to  follow  antitrust  principles,  and 
to  appraise  the  proposed  Herlong-Hartks 
amendments  In  the  light  of  those  principles. 

Two  general  considerations  should  be 
noted  at  the  outset.  First,  there  Is  no  "anti- 
trust" lang:uag«  In  the  Herlong-Hartke  bill 
to  parallel  the  Clayton  Act  provisions,  tying 
measurement  of  Injury  to  competition. 
While  the  antitrust  laws  are  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  comf>etltive  process  (rather  than 
Individual  competitors),  the  very  flavor  of 
the  proposed  amendments,  and  the  support- 
ing sp>eeche8  of  their  sponsors,  neglect  these 
essentials.  Under  the  Herlong-Hartke  bill, 
the  relevant  standard  would  be  the  Impact 
of  an  Import  on  the  sales  of  a  particular 
competitor  in  a  particular  market  segment 

Unlike  the  Clayton  Act,  there  would  be 
no  proviso  to  absolve  imports  which  were 
devoid  of  substantial  anticompetitive  conse- 
quences or  which  could  sustain  a  "cost  Justi- 
fication" or  "good  faith"  defense. 

Second,  the  bill's  proponents  make  no 
mention  anywhere  of  the  relative  market 
power  of  the  foreign  sellers  and  the  domes- 
tic industry — I.e..  the  comparative  size  of 
those  who  perpetrate  discrimination  aad 
those  who  are  Its  alleged  victims.  Indeed, 
and  Ironically  so.  the  Industries  pressing 
most  consistently  and  passionately  for  re- 
vision of  the  Antidumping  Act  are  highly 
concentrated  industries  like  steel  and  ce- 
ment which  seldom  clamor  for  tougher  anti- 
trust laws.  These  Industries  are  domlnatsd 
by  giant  firms,  while  their  foreign  competi- 
tors are  typically  of  trifling  size. 

Thus,  the  whole  Belgian  steel  Industrv  htf 
less  capacity  than  Bethlehem's  plant  at 
Sparrows  Point,  and  no  European  cement 
company  compares  In  size  with  Lone  Star. 
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Penn-Dixie.  or  Universal  Atlas.  Moreover 
there  Is  nothing  to  show  that  any  European 
cartel  is  attempting  to  depress  prices  In 
foreign  markets:  prod  jeers'  efforts,  rather 
are  directed  at  keeping  prices  up— somewhat; 
unsuccessfully. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  elements  are 
simply  lacking  for  Justification,  on  anti- 
trust grounds,  for  governmental  protection- 
ism that  would  result  In  higher  prices  to 
consumers.  Large  U.S.  firms  may  And  It 
difficult  to  meet  the  competition  of  smaller 
foreign  firms;  to  date,  there  Is  little  evidence 
that  they  are  being  subjected  to  predatory 
price  discrimination  by  giant  rivals.  If  the 
purpose  U  to  guard  against  such  an  eventu- 
ality In  the  futiire.  any  revision  In  anti- 
dumping procedures  should  simply  incor- 
porate the  relevant  language  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  UablUty  should  hinge  on  injury  to 
competition  rather  than  to  individual  com- 
petitors. 

But  what  are  the  amendments  which  os- 
tensibly represent  the  Incorporation  of  anti- 
trust principles  Into  the  antidumping  law? 
1.  Deamuon  of  dLscrlmlnatlon:  Price  dis- 
crimination must  be  measured  from  a  base 
that  reasonably  reflects  the  normal  price  of 
the  firm  alleged  to  be  threatening  the  com- 
petitive  process.     The   Herlong-Hartke   bill 
however,  would  require  the  Treasury  to  make 
a   finding   of    discrimination    whenever   the 
U.S.   price    (after   adjustments    for   cost   of 
shipment,  etc.)  la  leas  than  the  price  in  the 
exporter's  home  country— even  if  he  sells  as 
lltUe  as   15  percent  of  his  output  In  that 
market.     If  he  makes  less  than   15  percent 
of  his  sales  "at  home",  the  Treasury  can  look 
to  whatever  country  (other  than  the  United 
States)  takes  the  largest  amount.     We  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  where  there  la  such  a 
diversity  of  markets,  any  systematic  or  per- 
vasive threat  to  the  United  States  Is  quite 
Improbable.     In  any  event,  the  bill,  by  arbi- 
trarily selecting  one  market,  with  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  sales,   falls  to  provide  a 
sound  base  from  which  to  calculate  the  ex- 
Istance  or  extent  of  discrimination. 

Even  more  curious— and  showing  the  gulf 
between  price  dlscrlmlnaUon  as  It  has  l^n 
fu**^J'^  ""^"  ^"t™«t  and  dumping  as 
the  Herlong-Hartke  bUl  would  define  lt_is 
the  use  of  sales  In  the  "home  market"  bv 
^.."^K'^r'"'"  '"^  ">•*  dumping  proceed- 
^1.^  ...  **"*  ^'"^  "**"=**  to  determine 
dlscrlm  nation.  If  a  firm  has  geographl- 
«»lly  diversified  sales,  and  has  nrsalei  in 
i^  rt°f^.T"5**'  ""*  Treasury  Is  neverthe- 
tw  i***  to  use  as  a  base  the  sales  In 

^t  market  by  any  other  firm,  as  long  as 
i„  .».  "^  ^""  "  percent  or  more  of  its  sales 
inthe  home  market.     In  other  words,  one 

^u^^  i^T'^  ^'*y  °'  P'-*«'  dlscrlm- 
taatlon  abroad,  because  of  the  prices  charged 
by  ito  rivals  at  home.  "* 

^JT*'.!!  *""  *°**'**  *'^  «'^'*»«  tbe  1921  act  to 
provide  specifically  that  the  forelgn-market- 
f^^,  ""^^''o™  which  the  UJ3.  discrimina- 
tion is  to  be  measured  may  be  modified  for 
differences  In  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale 
or  delivery  resulting  from  the  fact  that  the 
Wholesale  quanUtles"  sold  In  the  United 
tl-^M"  ?"".*"■  greater"  than  the  quantl- 
JSL.'^  h  *i?«*»^«'-«-  But  the  -^ue  allow- 
Irt^.h«  fv,  **tf"^  ''*^"  ™^e  depends  on 
^.nwl  ,*"*  refiectlon  of  the  cost  difference 
rnd^./T»"  **'"«  "actually  considered 
eS:lhtr.K?  K.**'  »<=«=«"'»»  by  the  vendor  In 
establishing  his  price." 

dJ^!J""°'''*'°"  ^^"^  Blmoet  consciously 
2^le«'?^  ?  ?^'"  '*  impossible  for  foreign 
•ellers  to  justify  any  price  differential  on  a 
cost  basis,  since  proof  that  such  costs  were 
wmflri  i"?  consideration  In  making  a  price 
woiud  superimpose  a  subjective  Issue  on  an 

^ftfon"''*^''"^  '**"'  accounung  deter- 

HiiJ^*"li'"°''  "^  ^^"'■y-  Supporters  of  the 
Kr  nVo^H*  T  P"^"  P-eat  emphasu  on 
«*^proposed  change  In  the  definition  of 

mi2[Ln!"fK  ^^"^^  ^^^  determined  by 
fflewurtng  the  impact  of  an  import  on  the 
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vendors  of  domestic  merchandise  In  any  area 
where  the  Imports  have  been  sold.  When  It 
appears  that  the  Imports  have  accounted  for 
5  percent  or  more  of  total  sales  In  the  mar- 
ket, the  Tariff  Commission  Is  directed  to  find 
a  violation— unless  the  exporter  can  show 
by  "clear  and  convincing"  proof  that  the  do- 
mestic Industry  would  not  have  increased  its 
sales  during  the  period  In  question— an  ob- 
viously impossible  burden  of  proof.  Specific 
provisions  require  similar  findings  of  injury 
If  the  Commission  concludes  that  Imports 
contributed  to  a  decline  In  prices  on  60>er- 
cent  of  the  domestic  sales  during  any  month 
or  a  5-percent  decline  In  domestic  man-hours' 
employed. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  would  seem 
sufficient  to  assure  a  finding  of  Injury  In  al- 
most any  case  where  a  complaint  has  issued 
The  bill  defines  the  market  so  narrowly  that 
even  the  smallest  hamlet  might  qualify  as 
the  relevant  area.  According  to  the  bUl's 
language.  It  Is  "any  geographical  area  to 
which  the  Import  "has  been  supplied  m 
competition  with  domestic  merchandise  of 
the  same  class  or  kind," 

Under  the  second  provUlon,  the  vulner- 
ability of  Imports  to  adverse  findings  is 
heightened  by  extending  the  definition  of 
the  relevant  product  market  In  such  a  way 
that  quite  dissimilar  Items  can  be  considered 
competitive"  In  the  same  market.  Accord- 
ing to  the  bin.  "reasonable  InterchangeabUity 
in  use"  Is  the  standard  to  be  used  In  Judging 
whether  a  competitive  product  has  been  Ui- 
Jured.  This  standard  Is  crudely  transplanted 
from  merger  law,  where  It  la  applicable,  to 
price  discrimination  cases,  where  it  is  not 

3.  Summary:  The  Herlong-Hartke  bUl 
then,  broadening  the  product  market  nar- 
rowing the  geographic  market,  mlnliiiizlng 
the  actual  injury  that  need  be  shown  to 
prove  a  violation— indeed.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how,  under  the  6-percent  rule,  there 
could  In  most  cases  be  any  actual  injury  to 
domesUc  markets— add  up  to  what  has  often 
been  called  a  policy  of  "soft"  compeUtlon 
or  protectionism.  The  domestic  producers 
are  to  be  shielded  from  competition  by  ex- 
porters—at  the  expense  of  the  liveliness  of 
the  competlUve  process  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  ultimate  consumer— without  inquiry 
into  the  relative  market  power  of  the  domes- 
tic firms  vls-a-vls  the  exporter. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  protect  the  competitive 
process  from  predatory  price  dlscrtmlnaUon 
where  there  la  no  Justification  In  terms  of 
lower  costs  or  the  good-faith  meeting  of 
competition.  It  U  quite  another  to  dSlgn 
a  law  that  incorporates  defenses  against  dis- 
crimination of  an  ad  hoc  character  which 
turn  dlscrlnUnatlon  in  international  trade 
into  a  per  se  offense;  I.e..  an  Inherent  evU. 

When  thU  Is  done  In  a  context  of  arbitrary 
measurement  of  discrimination,  so  that  dis- 
crimination must  be  found  even  in  htehly 
unstructured  markets,  using  prices  of^ms 
other  than  the  exporting  firm  as  measures 
of  value,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Herlong-Hartke  bUl  Is  Intended  to  prevent 
competition  rather  than  to  eliminate  dump- 

CONCLCSIONT 

Contrary  to  the  assertions  of  Its  propo- 
nents, the  Herlong-Hartke  biU  U  not  an  ap- 
plication of  our  traditional  antitrust  pW- 
losophy  to  the  International  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Instead,  It  represents  an 
effort  by  the  same  Interests  against  which 
antitrust  has  always  been  appUed— the  most 
highly  concentrated  segments  of  U.S  Indus- 
try—to Insulate  themselves  from  competi- 
tion and  to  sabotage  the  compeOtlve  process 
*^  „  .°^^°''  Ellsworth  warned  long  before 
the  Herlong-Hartke  bill  was  ever  introduced- 
rhe  charge  of  dumping  is  frequently  but  a 
smokescreen  for  general  protection  against 

In"!! ^,^T.P'""°''-  "^^  "»«'*  busln^^^ 
and  politicians,  dumping  means  nothing 
more  than  sales  at  a  price  thou^t  to  betoo 
low  Since  a  really  competitive  price  Is  gwi- 
eraliy   considered   objectionable    the  appecU 
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to  dumping  as  a  basis  for  protection  Is  Uk^y 
d^tles^    '"^'■^ly    to    a    general    increase    in 

•nils  warning  Is  especlaUy  applicable  to 
the  proposed  legislation.  The  controls  em- 
bodied m  the  bUl  do  not  protect  against 
monopoly,  but  tend  to  foster  it.  The^  of 
tne  bill  Is  not  to  promote  competition  but 
to  prevent  it— not  to  regulate  Imports,  but 
to  stifle  them.  Unlike  the  antitrust  law^ 
«ie  Herlong-Hartke  bill  protects  industrial 
giants  from  competition,  not  the  Independ- 
ents from  discrimination.  It  represents  an 
abuse  of  governmental  power  on  behalf  of 
vested  Interests  which  neither  need  nor  de- 
serve Its  beneficent  dispensaUons 


McKittrick  Canyoo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  R.  POOL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  members 
of  the  American  History  Club  of  Austin 
lex.,    which    was    organized    In    1893' 

t^!^^^^  t"??''^  ^^«  embodiment  of 
McKittrick  Canyon  into  my  bUl  to  es- 
tablish Guadalupe  National  Parte  Pres- 
ervation of  this  area  by  our  Federal 
Government  is  uppermost  in  our 
thtjughts  so  that  generations  now  and 
ta  the  future  may  enjoy  this  spectacular 
natural  phenomenon. 

The  American  History  Club  of  Austin 
has  prevailed  upon  one  of  their  members 
Miss  Frances  Alexander,  to  summariaJ 
in  verse  the  grandeur  of  McKittrick  Can- 
yon.  which  I  submit  today  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  my  colleagues : 

McKrrraicK  Caittok 
(By  Frances  Alexander) 

El  Oaplten  stands  tall. 

Baght  thousand  feet  and  more 

To  enthrall 

The  human  eye. 

And  to  confer. 

With  the  taller  Guadalupe  peak 

While  they  speak 

Of  distance  and  of  time. 

There  they  stanchJy  hold 

Against  the  heat  and  cold 

Against  the  rain  and  thunder 

■That  strive  to  best  theU-  grandeur 

And  wash  them  to  the  sea. 

Other  lofty  moim tains 
Range  around  them 
And  Join  their  hardy  set 
Against  erosion's  leveling 
Making  beauty  out  of  loss 
With  cllffslde  beveUng 
And  shadowed  canyon. 
There,  ponderoea  pines 
Five  by  seven  score 
With  ring  on  ring 
Keep  tally 
Of  years  on  years 
In  gulch  and  valley. 


Deep  embedded  fossils 
In  limestone  walls 
Make  record  that  recalls 
The  shallow  Permian  Sea; 
The  whitened  bones 
And  remnant  arrow  stonsa 
Tell  tales  of  the  Apaches 
And  the  Spanish  searchem 
For  the  seven  cities 
Built  of  gold; 
And  rusting  bridle  bits 
Give  credence  to  the  story 
Of  Bartlett's  lost  patrol. 
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Thousands  of  f««t 

Below  the  cUffa'  gray  draperieo. 

A  4- mile  trout  stream 

Traces  McKlttrlck  CbziTon 

And  whispers  talea 

Of  Old  Ben  Sublett. 

Hla  mine  and  nuggets 

Then  disappears 

Into  some  hidden  cavern. 

lieavlng  the  threading  wlnda 

To  tell  of  other  seekera 

On  nimble-footed  mules 

Who  dared  the  edges 

And  explored  the  ledge* 

Finding  seasbella 

Arrow  heads 

And  plane  propellers 

Eagle  nests 

And  rodent  dwellers. 

A  modem  cowboy 
Breaks  upon  the  skyline, 
liooks  across  the  Tastneai 
Of  the  hardy  peaks 

And  down  Into  the  hollows. 
Then  bravely  follows 
On  sure-footed  mount 
To  take  the  perilous  turns 
And  di2zy  switchbacks 
Down  and  down  and  down 
Into  the  many  acred  bowl 
To  find  the  level  trails 
By  creatures  made 
Where  virgin  wilderness 
6tUl  keeps  the  elk. 
The  pig- nosed  bear. 
The  big-horn  sheep. 
Wild  turkeys. 
And  the  porcupine. 

Where  rock  wrens  whistle 

Above  the  thorn  an  thistle 

And  oKJcklng birds  make  song 

Above  the  Lupine  and  the  Columbine; 

Where  green-winged  bugs 

And  crimson  dragon  files 

Seek  pond  and  creek 

That  hold  a  streak  of  sky; 

Sets  maple  trees  aflams 

And  spring  rains  coax 

Maguey  and  cactus  bloom 

Where  weeping  Junipers 

Give  ample  room 

To  sleeker  trunked 

Madrona  clumps. 

Saddle  sore 

The  cowboy  rests 

Within  a  cool  grotto 

Where  white  stalactites 

Slowly  drip  and  grow — 

No  hotel  register 

Found  to  show 

What  hardy  souls  t 

Bad  rested  there 

Before  him. 

In  fancy  he  can  read 

The  names;  Oeronlmo, 

McKlttrlck. 

Butterfleld.  Bob  West. 

Bartlett  of  the  lost  patrol 

B«n   Sublett   and'  his  amn  son   Boltli 

And  old  Ben  Watson 

Who  still  declines 

TO  tell  the  placing 

Of  the  Sublett  Mines. 

The  Inky  record 
Would  be  scarcely  dry 
That  held  the  names. 
Of  Pratt  and  Hunter 
And  Noel  Klnkald 
Of  sourdough  fame. 

The  cowboy  leaves 
The  oool  grotto 
And  mounts  again. 
He  takes  the  upward  trail 
Through  crag  and  brake; 
And  on  Pine  Peak  at  last 
B*  gases  at  the  tumbled 
Then  pictures  to  hlmsrlf 
The  scientists 


The  Journalists 

The  beauty  lovers 

Adventures  and  poets 

Who  may  one  day  come  to  wonder. 

And  to  companion 

The  majesty  of  mountains. 

The  mysteries  of  cave  and  canyons. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or   HKW    JEBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  HEI^TOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  F^jrelgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  "voice  of  democracy"  con- 
test. In  the  last  contest  over  300.000 
school  students  participated  In  the  con- 
test and  the  winning  contestants  from 
each  State  were  brought  to  Washington 
to  compete  In  the  finals. 

These  contestants  vied  for  scholarship 
prizes  ranging  from  the  $5,000  first-place 
scholarship  down  to  fifth  prize  worth 
$1,000  to  the  contestant. 

I  am  proud  that  the  winning  speech 
from  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  that 
of  Miss  Jacqueline  Squlllace,  of  Cllff- 
slde  Parle,  NJ.,  which  li  within  my  con- 
gressional district.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  Miss  Squlllace  for 
presenting  an  excellent  discourse  on  the 
topic  "What  Democracy  Means  to  Me." 
I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  to  Miss  Squlllace  my  most  sincere 
best  wishes  for  her  continued  success  In 
any  endeavor  which  she  may  wish  to 
undertake  In  pursuing  her  future  educa- 
tion. 

Since  the  subject  has  been  so  well  cov- 
ered and  the  speech  so  well  written,  I 
would  like  to  share  It  with  my  colleagues 
In  this  honorable  body.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  present  Miss  SquU- 
lace's  remarks  as  part  of  the  Recobd  so 
that  my  colleagues  can  have  the  benefit 
of  her  thoughts  on  this  subject  of  de- 
mocracy: 

What  Dkm ocsact  Means  to  Ms 
(By  Jacqueline  Squlllace) 

Democracy,  I  feel  sorry  for  you.  Hardly 
anybody  seems  to  think  of  you  any  more. 
The  world  la  so  worried  about  atomic  bombs, 
Vietnam,  and  Income  taxes,  that  It  loses  sight 
of  your  true  meaning.  Peop>le  are  so  busy 
enjoying  you  that  they  never  take  the  time 
to  pause  and  think  what  life  would  be  like 
without  you.  And  when  they  suddenly  find 
themselves  on  the  verge  of  losing  you  or  are 
plunged  Into  war  defending  you,  only  then 
do  they  realize  your  true  worth. 

But  let's  think  back  for  a  moment  and  re- 
call what  you  preach.  Democracy.  You  claim 
that  men  are  fit  to  rule  themselves.  Now 
that's  a  wonderful  phUosophy.  Surely  It's 
an  Idea  worth  dying  for.  but  even  better. 
Uvlng  for.  However.  Democracy,  I'm  sure 
that  self-rule  Isn't  the  only  thing  you  stand 
for.  Couldn't  human  respect  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  be  Included  In  your 
meaning,  also?  At  least  they  used  to  be. 
I  wonder  what  happened. 

You've  eertalnly  had. an  Interesting  his- 
tory. Democracy.  Your  beginnings  In  Greece 
were  very  distinguished,  and  even  after  the 


decline  of  that  country,  your  presence  was 
felt  In  Rome.  Those  were  the  good  old  days: 
The  Roman  Senate,  all  the  fiery  speeches  in 
your  defense,  voting,  and  the  proud  boast: 
"I  am  a  Roman  citizen" — and  then  along 
came  a  man  who  changed  the  face  of  history : 
Julius  Caesar.  Democracy,  you  were  almost 
xinknown  after  the  appearance  of  this  man. 
The  governments  following  his  were  either 
autocratic  or  In  the  hands  of  a  minority. 
Then  something  wonderful  happened.  The 
American  Colonies  squirming  under  British 
rule,  dreamed  of  establishing  you  as  their 
form  of  government.  But  dreams  such  as 
thelr's  could  not  be  realized  without  pay- 
ing a  price — a  terrible  but  glorious  price 
called  the  American  Revolution.  Yes,  men 
died  for  your  sake.  Democracy,  but  their 
sacrifices  bore  fnilt.  The  Revolution  was 
successful  and  from  It  emerged  men  of  vi- 
sion: architects  of  the  new  nation,  whose 
blueprints  consisted  of  new  and  daring  Ideas 
of  governnifnt.  After  a  stormy  beginning, 
the  young  country,  now  called  the  United 
States  of  America,  established  Itself  firmly 
and  became  the  model  for  other  nations 
desiring  liberty. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  men  forgot  about  you 
again.  Democracy.  They  forgot  moet  of  all 
about  your  great  Ideas  concerning  human 
dignity  and  respect.  It  took  the  ClvU  War 
to  remind  them  again,  and  even  that  didn't 
quite  do  It.  There  were  two  other  wars, 
enormous  wars,  so  vast  that  almost  the  whole 
world  was  Involved  In  them. 

Right  now.  Democracy,  you  are  expe- 
riencing what  is  perhaps  the  worst  period 
la  your  history.  My  friend,  you  are  In 
danger  of  being  removed  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  You've  had  some  formidable 
enemies  before,  but  never  one  so  ruthless, 
so  cruel,  so  determined  as  communism.  A 
sln|;Je  full-scale  war  Is  not  being  fought 
against  this  new  threat,  but  a  number  of 
small  ones  which  are  getting  bigger  every 
day.  These  wars  are  not  only  being  fought 
with  bullets  and  bombs;  oh.  no,  they're 
being  fought  with  other  more  subtle  things 
like  espionage  and  underground  plots,  propa- 
ganda, and  Ignorance. 

Unfortunately,  these  wars  many  times  are 
not  being  won  by  those  on  your  side,  Democ- 
racy. Sad,  Isn't  It  that  you've  come  so  far, 
after  such  a  long  time,  only  to  be  In  dan- 
ger oif  being  pushed  right  back  Into  the  ob- 
livion from  whence  you  came.  When  peo- 
ple think  of  communism,  they  don't  think 
of  losing  you.  they  think  only  of  losing  their 
right  to  vote  or  some  other  personal  free- 
dom. If  only  we  would  realize  what  you 
mean  to  us.  Democracy,  and  that  everything 
we  deem  precious  comes  through  you  from 
God,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  would  have  to 
feel  sorry  for  you  again. 
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Indiana  Universitf,  a  "Campnt"  Which 
Stretches  Aroand  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    DTDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Gordon  Englehart,  staff  writer  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  has  caught 
the  spirit  and  the  sinew  of  the  new, 
"internationalized"  Indiana  University 
in  his  excellent  article  which  appeared 
February  27.  1966. 

This  great  Hoosier  institution  has  as- 
sxuned  a  role  of  influence  throughout 
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uie  world  through  its  thousands  of 
alumni  from  foreign  lands  and  through 
its  fine  international  studies  program. 

We  are  proud,  and  understandably  so 
of  this  great  Midwestern  university  and 
Its  growing  international  reputation. 

And  we  are  hwiored  to  have  Mr.  Engle- 
hart and  a  newspaper  of  the  stature  of 
the  Courier-Journal  recognize  the  con- 
tributions Indiana  University  is  making 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world 

The  article  follows: 
INDUNA     UNivEBarrr    "Campus"    Stritchk 
Akound  thb  WoRijy— Partluno  Acnvrrixs 
or  Stubtnts,  Pacultt  Reflect  Its  Spmad- 
iNO  Intkrnationai.  Scopc 
(By  Gordon  Englehart,  Courier- Journal 

staff  writer) 
Bloomington,  Ind.— Hooslers  who  fret  that 
Indiana  University  has  grown  too  big  "on  the 
banks  of  Jordan  River"  may  be  startled  to 
learn  how  far  flung  the  university  reaUy  U 

Indiana  University  students— up  to  200  a 
year— are  pouring  over  books  In  universities 
along  the  Elbe  River  In  Germany,  the  Man- 
aares  «n  Spain,  the  Rhine  In  Germany,  the 
Reno  In  Italy,  and  the  Lower  Rlmac  In  Peru 
Ind  ana  University  faculty  members  are 
directing  government  or  PwJ  PoundaUon 
projects  near  the  Indus  River  In  West  Pakis- 
tan, the  Rio  Negro  in  Uruguay,  the  Orinoco 
in  Venezuela,  the  Ganges- Brahmaputra  In 
East  Pakistan  and  the  Chao  Phraya  In  Thai- 
Other    Indiana    University    faculty   mem- 

w^n  *"i  7°  "*"  year-are  studying, 
teaching,  or  doing  research  close  by  famoi 
rivers  ail  over  the  world,  including  the  Nak- 
tong  in  Korea. 

It's  a  two-way  street.  Some  1.000  students 
from  countries  around  the  globe  are  enrolled 
every  year  at  Indiana  University 

rJ::I^t  ^  H*!*"^"'  ^^-  "*<=•  president  for 
f!ff  I    w*^**  ?**°  °*  advanced  studies,  stood 
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Wstory,  social  problems,  folklore,  and  litera- 
ture of  aU  Latin  American  naOons  The 
other  area  programs  cover  the  same  fields 
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PINS  ON  THB  MAP 

Here,   there,   everywhere,    m   every   conti- 
nent,  were  stuck  tiny  flags  and   pins  with 
colored  heads-^enotlng^ces  whe^  tad^ 
•".iPP^^^lty  .people  are  at  study  and  work. 
This  Is  an  International  university  now 

^  *  *^y' »°  P*rt."  «ald  the  towering  Merrltt.' 
drawing  slowly  on  a  cigar.  "crr.ii., 

bftri'''!h'***'' ."""■'  ^*  ^'"^'  ^""^  *»^en  I  look 
back,  the  university  has  really  changed.  We 
had  a  few  students  from  abroad.  There 
»ere^a  few  foreign  faculty  members,  but  not 

pie  change.  Merrltt  said,  "U  due  almost 
entu-ely  to  Well."  (Chancellor  Herm^^ 
wens,  who  served  as  president  form  1937  to 

"Wells  Is  a  remarkable  person  What  I 
^pect  Is.  he  started  out  early  to  make  Indi- 
ana University  a  major  institution.  He  did 
nr„fLf°  ^^  '^'^'^  *''''  P'^^l^nK  up  the  beet 

^H.  w  "^  '^"'•'  ""^^  **^«*  countries^ 
.h,  .<  "''*  ™***  outstanding  students 
abroad     and    pretty   soon    theyM   sW^n 

Wens  o^.^J'^*'"''"^'  "^^^  h^i^t 
Wells  one  place  or  another." 

Out  of  all  thU  grew  Indiana  UnlversUVs 
present  major  programs  for  trrvlnh^^"^? 

.tlTdies"  "^^f^V^^n  and  UraUc-Al^ 
rltt^si^*''  *  ^^^  ^****^  evolution,"  Mer- 
To^t!,^t!.*!l  i^erlcan  program^  U  typical 
Uu^hT  ^^^r^'^  "^  Portuguese  w^- 
rrir.  These  courses  in  turn  "tended  to 
create  a  few  courses  in  culture"  anS-fl! 
n^ly-a    comprehensive    area-studl«.    ^ 

of^^*'"'  *  "*^e'it  !•  Offered  a  wide  choice 
of  courses   dealing   wltix   races.  geognSSS! 


♦.  .li  ^^  °  ^'^'P®**  ^^^  "P  ««  Interna- 
tionalizing process.  Indiana  University  dur- 
ing  the  war  was  called  on  by  the  Army  to 
train  people  In  "critical  languages." 

"At  the  end  of  the  war,  there  was  a  big 
spurt  In  special  languages,"  Merrltt  said 
Then,  about  1954.  the  AID  {VS.  Agency 
for  International  Development)  and  the 
foundations  started  coming  in  with  over- 
seas contracts." 

Under  such  contracts,  the  AID  or  the  Pord 
or  other  foundations  pay  the  costs  of  Indiana 
University  people  carrying  out  specific  proj- 
ects all  over  the  world. 

In  Thailand,  for  Instance,  Indiana  Univer- 
sity personnel  spent  8  years  setting  up  an 
institute  for  training  teachers,  and  9  years 
establishing  an  Institute  for  training  pubUc 
administrators.  That  project  has  since 
been  expanded  to  cover  business  administra- 
tion, statistics,  and  economic  development 
One  resiut  Merrltf  noted  proudly  "We 
probably  have  more  alumni  in  Thailand 
than  any  other  university  in  the  world  " 

Among  many  "contract"  Jobs  over  the 
years:  traimng  medical -school  teachers  In 
West  Pakistan;  training  clerks,  typists,  and 
secretaries  In  Indonesia;  training  nurses  In 
Korea;  audiovisual  Instruction  for  Africans 
Indiana  University  today  is  admlnisterlnir 
eight  contracts: 

Starting  an  institute  of  education  and 
research  In   West  Pakistan 

7)Tilnlng  vocatlonal-educaUon  teachers  at 
the  University  del  TrabaJo  in  Uruguay. 

Teaching  audiovisual  techniques  In  Ni- 
geria. 

Observing  a  Peace  Corps  project  In  Sierra 
Leone.  Peace  Corpsmen  have  trained  at 
Indiana  Unlve.'slty. 

Upgrading  the  economics  department  of 
Catholic   University   of   Caracas,   VenezueU 

Upgrading  business  methods  of  the  Na- 
tional University  of  San  Marooe,  Peru 

Setting  up  an  InsUtute  of  business  admin- 
Istratlon  at  the  University  of  Dacca.  East 
Pakistan.  ^^ 

The  continuing  Thailand  project 
Indiana  University's  IntemaUonal-studles 
program  got  a  tremendous  boost  In  1961 
from  a  $2.8  ihllUon  grant  by  the  Pord  Foun- 
dation. And  this  year,  Pord  threw  in  $3 
million  more.  '^ 

rOVK  TTNIVERSITTBS   JOIK 

Pord  In  19«4  also  made  a  M.5  million  grant 
to  the  Midwest  Universities  Consortium  for 
International  Actvltlee  (MUCIA),  composed 
of  Indiana  University,  Wisconsin,  Michigan 
State,  and  nunods.  ^^ii>xu. 

With  this  money,  the  four  unlversltes  are 
Joining  In  various  projects,  in  Nigeria,  Peru. 
ThaUand.  Okinawa,  and  other  ooiitrL^ 
are  sweetening  related  research  by  their 
own  graduate  students. 

Indiana  University  also  has  Joined  six  other 
universities  In  another  consortium  to  helD 
develop  sciences  at  Mindanao  State  Univer- 
fl^n<Ll       ^^"'PP'««»-    TWs.  too.  Is  Ptord- 

In  1950,  Indiana  University  opened  a  study 
«nter  for  indUna  UnlverBlty  student*  at^e 
University  of  Sen  Marcos  In  Lima.  Peru. 
v.^»u*  ^P**°^*>«'  along  with  Purdue  Unl- 

IV^lJ'  \  °^^  "'^^^^  "''^te"  at  unl- 
versiues  In  Hamhurg,  Germany  Madrid. 
Spain  and  Strasbourg,  Prance.  By  itself  It 
o^ned  another  at  the  unlverelty  In  Bologna. 

1 1,^^*  ^  students  each  are  enrolled  at 

^af^S^"^^'*-  '^^'^  ^'^^-^<^  -O 

Every   student    Is   proficient   In    ttie   lan- 
guage of  that  country.     Most  are  CgukL 

is  toying  to  Intereet  students  in  other  major 


^^^f^    °"''   Indiana   University   oc  Purdue 
faculty  member  oversees  each  center 

By  last  May,  the  Internationally  oriented 
programs  at  Indiana  University  had  grown  so 
rapidly  and  in  such  profusion  that  the  board 
of  trustees  established  an  IntematlonAl  Af- 
lairs  Center  to  coordinate  them  all. 
traiiAkc  po«  pacultt 

„  J^*  ,**^^''  '"^oted  by  Rob«i:  P,  Bymee. 
not  only  rides  herd  on  the  campus  programs^ 
«^?rf^^*"*f  contracts,  the  foreign  ^>U^ 
study  centers,  and  folklore.  Internatlo^ 
buslnese  and  International  development  re- 
search programs.  ^^ 

It  also  has  charge  of  student  and  faculty 
exchanges  with  other  schooU,  the  summer 
honors  program  for  high-school  students  who 
are  sent  to  Mexico,  Prance,  and  Germany,  Ind 
a    nonwestern    studies    project    which    pro- 

li.rtT«n^^  f«  ^"^  ^'^^^^  members  f ro.^^ 
to^^a  colleges.     And  there  are  other  pro- 

^J^^  ei^  ^***  reaching  out  by  a  land- 
^^^"^^  university  In  a  State  that  has 
long  been  viewed— rightly  or  wrongly-^  m- 
sular  and  Isolationist?  ^^^ 

woZ^-^M^Jr.°^\^'°^  "'^  ^  »  modern 
world,    Merrltt  said  simply 

dw^l^  l^  ^^■'''  "  P«»°a  ^  Indiana 
dicta  t  expect  to  go  abroad;  he  didn't  expect 

^^r^jrr^"  ^"'^  ***«»<*'•  «^  counter 

"Nowadays  you  have  to  know  what's  han. 

frSg^'""*-    «--P-Perpan"r.?u^ert 

"The  university."  Merrltt  said,  "has  teach- 

^te  l^o^'  '^'*  "*^*=*  Obligations  to  the 
fatate,  the  country,  and  the  world 

oKi.^?,''"**'*'  *'*'"°^  a«  part  otf  our  service 
obUgatlons,  not  Just  to  the  State  a^^ 

un  LT^  u  '•«aalns  free.    And  this  Is  tleS 

up  with  its  economic  development 

Universities  are  the  only  places  that  can 

^rry^t  some  of  the  contrL^s^r^^"^ 

the  AID.     Many  Involve  estabU^ing  or  be^ 

terlng  educational  systems  abroad  " 

The  university  has  benefited.  Merrltt  add- 

m<;,l^n"^^JS  "^'^  ^'  ^«*  become  much 
more  knowledgeable  and  experienced 

Another  boon  Is  a  larger  facutly.  '  Profes- 
A^  **''  overseas  contracts  are  pid  S  toe 
A^  or  the  foundation.  State  ^cy  t^? 
had  been  provided  for  theU-  salij^il  u^ 
to  hire  replacements  on  the  o^H^. 

RKPLACEMEKTTS  RBTANXD 

on.^fV*  '»'>t'^t  professors  return  in  a 
ooui^l  Of  yea«.  they  ai*  absorbed  back  ont^ 

retota^^  '^^°''-  ^^'^^  *^«  replacements  ^ 

Merrttt  said  this  practice  Is  Justified  h#^      • 

^ts^d'e^i^n.--^  -  thi'"t^%tsS 

C^eS^hT:^"  ~'^*^*-     WhentLrs^! 
ished.  he  returns  to  Indiana  University 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Indiana  Unlveraltv 
international  program  drew  hl^m^^^^ 
30O-pege  report  by  BducaOon  ^d  W<^d^! 
«t,^;p^T^Hy***'^°^P^'»^*  organlzaOon  that 
a^t  '.ITf"^  Unlven,lty,  ComeU,  Mlchl^n 
State,  Stanford,  Tulane,  and  Wisconsin 

The  report  said  there's  no  ready  exolana- 
«on  "Why  this  smaU  frontier  coll^^^w 
grow  Into  a  university  with  a  worldwide 
STn^^.  "^^    ^^^'^^   internatloirc^! 

thf  vii*rp^rriL*e^\v^;^ts^r^^""'^'^  - " 

J'^%  individual  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
^m^n.f'V.**^  members;  the  backing  of  toe 
^liustratlon,  especially  the  InternltloiS! 
Mng  Influence  of  ChanceUor  Wells,  and  toe 
resumng    clUnate    on    toe    campus     which 

ti™^.  »"?"^*«  ^°^  andl3^in^^ 
tional  Involvement." 
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Whatever  the  reasons,  Merrltt  obviously  en- 
Joyed  telling  about  *  recent  trip  be  took 
tbrougb  Alrlca  wlUi  aome  reUow  MUCIA 
wpreeentetlTee. 

"No  matter  where  we  go,  way  out  In  tb« 
bush,  we  alwaya  run  Into  a  graduate  ot  In- 
diana Uolveralty,**  Merrltt  quoted  one  ot  him 
oompanlons  as  saying. 


Ability  Coasts,  Not  DUability 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON,  JR. 

or  OKi^aoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  t.  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Bpolror.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leatgues  an  amazing  success  story  con- 
cerning a  resident  of  Anadarko,  Okla.. 
In  my  district,  which  I  think  Is  most  in- 
spiring. 

Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Kuykendall,  at  the 
•ge  of  10  years,  came  in  contact  with  a 
high-tension  electric  power  wire  while 
attending  a  county  fair.  He  survived. 
but  his  iD'aries  were  so  major  that  both 
of  his  arms  had  to  be  amputated  just 
below  the  elbows. 

His  remarkable  will,  not  only  to  sur- 
vive but  to  prevail,  made  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dall a  successjn  his  occupation  as  a 
drivers'  test  Maminer.  am  active  civic 
worker,  and  as  head  of  a  family. 

Mr.  Kuykendall's  story  should  be 
widely  told  to  serve  as  an  Inspiration  to 
handicapped  people  everywhere. 

The  Lawton,  Okla..  Morning  Press 
related  this  very  Interesting  and  Inspir- 
ing feature  story  In  the  November  26. 
1965,  Issue,  as  foUows: 
Skt  Hm  Owj»  Pattbim;  He's  THAmtrut,: 
Hamdlxbs  Youth  Hapb  Stjccesstuz.  Puiuax 

CincitASHA. — Are  you  truJy  thankful? 
Appreciative? 

Lawrence  P.  Kuykendall.  a  Fort  Sill  em- 
ployee from  Anadarko.  whoee  arms  were  par- 
tially amputated  as  the  result  of  an  electrical 
accident  at  ttve  age  of  10  years,  U  a  smiling, 
bright-eyed  man  who  didn't  give  up,  and 
who  Is  truly  thankful  for  his  blessings. 

The  accident  which  cost  Kuykendall  his 
hands  and  the  lower  part  of  his  arms  oc- 
curred when  be  grabbed  a  high-tension  wire 
while  attending  a  Caddo  County  fair.  It  was 
neoeasary  to  amputate  his  arms  Just  below 
the  elbows. 

Love  Is  the  one  thing  that  baa  helped 
Kuykendall  overcome  his  handicap,  he  told 
an  Oklahoma  College  of  Liberal  Arts  class 
In  health,  physical  education,  and  recreation. 

"When  I  came  home  from  the  hospital,  my 
mother  cried  and  like  all  parents  sobbed  out 
her  worries  about  my  future.  She  was  so 
concerned.  I  cried,  too. 

"Right  then  and  there  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  relieve  my  mother's  anxieties,  to  over- 
cocn*  my  handicap,  and  to  prepare  myself  to 
make  a  living."  he  told  the  class. 

Admonishing  the  students  to  make  some- 
thing of  themselves  and  to  be  of  help  to 
others  and  of  service  to  mankind,  he  told 
the  students,  "Preachers  need  your  help, 
parents  need  your  help  and  teachers  need 
your  help.  You  can  give  them  your  co- 
operation and  attention  in  order  that  you 
may  achieve  the  goals  they  dream  for  you." 

Kuykendall  told  Um  group  that  from  his 
experiences,  be  had  developed  bis  own  pwttem 
for  life  and  his  concern  fdr  following,  in  order 
that  he,  too,  might  leao^  the  teachings  of 


first.  God;  second,  parents:  and  third,  teach- 
ers.    "I  caU  thU  my  'Big  Three."  " 

KuykendaU's  mother  helped  him  as  a  lad 
obtain  his  first  Job  •  •  •  that  of  carrying 
papers  for  the  Anadarko  Dally  News.  It  hap- 
pened this  way:  The  paper's  circulation 
manager  came  by  his  home.  Mrs.  Kuyken- 
dall asked  about  a  Job  as  a  carrier  for  her 
son.  The  deal  was  made  that  Lawrence 
could  have  a  route.  If  he  established  one  for 
himself.  With  this  in  mind,  he  started  out. 
The  first  day  he  picked  up  10  papers,  and  by 
nightfall  he  had  10  customers.  The  second 
day.  he  picked  up  20  papers,  and  so  it  con- 
tinued until  he  developed  his  own  route  of 
145  customers.  He  held  this  Job  7  years,  or 
until  he  entered  Langston  University. 

A  natural  as  an  athlete.  Kuykendall  didn't 
let  his  handicap  keep  him  from  performing. 
For  4  years  he  was  captain  of  his  high  school 
football  team.  He  also  lettered  in  basketball 
and  Softball,  and  during  county  fair  time,  he 
was  a  Jockey,  riding  horses  owned  by  the  late 
Eli  Phillips.  Upon  graduation,  he  was  pre- 
sented a  medal  aa  the  school's  outstanding 
athlete. 

At  Langston  University,  he  continued  his 
athleUc  career,  playing  football  and  basket- 
ball, while  majoring  In  history. 

Kuykendall.  who  has  Ijeen  a  Fort  Sill  em- 
ployee 19  years,  for  some  years  now  has  been 
a  civil  service  driving  instructor. 

He  started  to  work  at  Fort  Sill,  as  a  sum- 
mer laborer  In  1942.  to  earn  money  to  return 
to  Langston.  When  he  returned  to  Fort  Sill, 
he  was  employed  as  a  truckdriver.  an  auto- 
motive equipment  operator,  a  test  rating  ex- 
anxlner  and  a  driver's  test  examiner.  It  ts 
estimated  he  has  licensed  over  300.000  people 
In  the  last  15  years  and  teaches  classes  In 
"how  to  drive  everything  over  a  deuc«-and-a- 
balf  •  •  •  tractor  and  trailers,  dump  truck, 
37-  to  48-passenger  buses." 

.\t  one  time  Kuykendall  held  down  five 
Jobs,  although  he  always  considered  the  one 
at  Fort  8111  as  No.  1.  He  was  an  athlete  at 
Langston  at  the  same  time  Marcus  Haynes 
was  there.  When  Haynes  left  the  Harlem 
Globe  Trotters  to  form  the  Harlem  Magicians, 
he  Immediately  thought  of  Kuykendall. 

"He  asked  me  to  Join  the  team,  feeling 
my  handicap  would  prove  a  drawing  card.  I 
couldn't  feel  I  would  leave  my  Fort  Sill  Job. 
but  I  often  took  my  leave  to  play  with  the 
Magicians,  or  flew  to  Join  them  for  top  games. 
On  these  occasions.  I  played  one  night,  then 
flew  back  to  be  on  the  Job  at  8  o'clock  the 
next  morning." 

At  the  same  time.  Kuykendall  refereed 
Fort  Sill  football  games  on  Satiirday  after- 
noons, and  from  7  to  11  p.m.  was  a  disk 
Jockey  for  a  Lawton  radio  station. 

The  fifth  Job  was  that  of  operating  a 
grocery  store,  with  help  of  his  family.  The 
store  was  started  with  tl35  cash  and  with 
perserverence.  It  grew  until  4  years  later  he 
was  offered  17.000  for  the  business.  After 
15  years  In  the  grocery  business  as  a  sideline, 
and  after  Mack  Kuykendall  (a  son  now  a  stu- 
dent at  OCLA)  signed  with  the  Chicago  Cubs, 
the  famUy  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  grocery 
business. 

Instead  of  selling  out.  Kuykendall  actually 
gave  it  away.  He  called  customers  who 
owed  him  money  telling  them  he  was  cancel- 
ing their  debt  and  that  If  In  the  future  he 
reentered  business,  he  would  appreciate  hav- 
ing them  trade  with  him.  He  gave  sacks  and 
boxes  of  food  to  many.  The  Icebox  and  other 
like  equipment,  he  gave  to  the  church. 

While  Kuykendall  has  been  a  busy  man 
with  his  many  Jobs,  he  hasn't  given  up  sports 
either.  From  service  personnel  at  Fort 
Sill,  he  organized  the  Kuykendall  Road 
Runners,  a  group  that  Includes  eight  men 
and  three  WAC's.  The  team  pla3rs  anybody, 
but  largely  it  is  In  demand  for  benefit  games 
sponsored  by  civic  clubs  or  other  groups. 

At  the  age  of  18  years.  Kuykendall  wrote 
a  poem,  which  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  re- 
veals his  philosophy  of  life.    Two  lines  are 


quoted  as  an  example,  "Rest  if  you  must  but 
don't  you  quit"  and  "many  a  failure  would 
have  been  won  without  a  doubt  If  you'd 
Just  stuck  It  out." 

Kuykendall's  family  Incltidea  bis  wife, 
Nevana;  two  sons.  Don,  a  student  at  Olcla- 
lioma  State  University,  and  Mack,  a  student 
at  OCLA;  and  a  daughter.  Kathleen,  at  home. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Club  has  been  In  the 
forefront  serving  Its  members  and  the 
general  motoring  public  for  60  years. 

This  year,  1966,  the  Chicago  Motor 
Club  marks  its  60th  anniversary. 

Like  many  other  business  and  social 
groups  which  have  formed  associations 
and  clubs  to  protect  their  interests,  the 
motor  club  was  founded  In  1906  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  Interests  of  a  new 
group  on  the  American  scene — motorists. 
The  motor  club,  whose  territory  embraces 
the  northern  two-thirds  of  Illinois  and 
the  northern  tier  of  counties  in  Indiana, 
is  affiliated  with  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association. 

Always  interested  In  the  safety  of 
young  people,  the  motor  club  has,  since 
1920,  ^onsored  and  actively  supported 
the  school  safety  patrol  movement.  A 
pioneer  In  patrol  organization,  the  club 
has  spent  considerably  more  than  $2 
million  in  continued  support  of  the 
patrol.  To  maintain  the  patrols,  the  club 
provides,  free  of  charge,  numerous  Items 
to  patrol  units  In  Dllnois  and  Indiana. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  since  the 
patrols  were  pioneered  by  the  Chicago 
Motor  Cluo  in  1920.  some  17,500  persons 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana  we  alive  today 
who  otherwise  would  have  become  child 
traffic  fatalities. 

The  motor  club  has  been  a  leader  in 
another  major  area  concerning  traffic 
safety  for  young  people — high  school 
driver  education.  During  the  early 
1930's,  the  club  quickly  saw  the  merits 
of  a  new  idea — to  teach  youngsters  the 
proper  methods  of  driving  as  i>art  of  their 
high  school  curriculum. 

Since  1946  the  club  has  helped  to  pro- 
vide 4.700  dual-control  driver  training 
cars  for  use  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  high 
schools.  Also,  since  that  year  the  club 
has  helped  to  train  more  than  1,700 
driver  education  Instructors  through  in- 
tensive courses  at  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Illinois,  and  Purdue 
University. 

Statistics  strongly  point  to  tJhe  effec- 
tiveness of  driver  education.  Evidence 
indicates  that  youths  who  complete  the 
courses  have  only  half  as  many  acci- 
dents on  the  average  as  those  who  have 
never  had  such  training. 

In  1958  the  Chicago  Motor  Club  in- 
augurated Its  first  Illinois  Editors'  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar,  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  helping  newsmen  reduce 
traffic  accidents  and  fatalities  through- 
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out  the  State.  The  seminar  Is  held  an- 
nually, attracting  each  year  some  200 
newspaper  editors  and  editors  of  Indus- 
trial publications  to  Its  sessions. 

IT^e  club  has  been  an  Important  factor 
in  the  promotion  of  neighborhood  traffic 
safety  for  the  past  30  years.  The  club 
since  that  time  has  sponsored  several 
area  councUs  which  have  brought  to- 
gether community  and  neighborhood 
civic  and  business  leaders,  educators  and 
others  interested  in  traffic  safety 

Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  these 
groups,  under  the  sponsorship  and  active 
support  of  the  Chicago  Motor  Club 
countless  traffic  safety  projects,  such  as 
traffic  signals,  grade  separations,  traffic 
channelizations,  and  many  other  Im- 
provements to  traffic  safety  and  flow  have 
been  effected  by  these  groups. 

As  a  watchdog  to  motorists*  pocket- 
books,  the  club  has  been  effective  over 
the  years  In  guarding  against  raids  on 
motorists'  tax  money  for  nonhighway 
purposes.  The  club  has  been  credited 
With  a  major  role  in  many  successful 
campaigns  to  prevent  enactment  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  divert  motorists'  tax 
money;  Ukewise  the  organization  has 
been  Instrumental  in  preventing  un- 
just and  exOTbitant  taxes  against  motor- 
ists. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  the  motor  club 
when  cars  were  gradually  becoming  ac- 
cepted In  Increasing  numbers,  the  need 
for  Improved  highways  because  a  vital 
necessity.  To  pull  the  motorist  "out  of 
the  mud"  and  to  give  him  good,  well- 
marked  highways  was  a  cause  fervently 
championed  by  the  club.  The  club  con- 
tinues today  to  fight  for  adequate  high- 
way facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
modem  motorist. 

The  Chicago  Motor  Club,  whose  ever- 
STowing  membership  now  Is  approaching 
300,000,  Is  proud  of  Its  hard  earned  repu- 
taUon  as  the  strongest  force  in  its  ter- 
ritory for  safeguarding  the  interests  of 
the  motorist  in  such  matters  as  taxation 
legislation,  modem  highway  construc- 
tion, traffic  control,  and  safety  The 
«JSr  u  P'^^f^e*^  to  remain  in  the  front- 
unes  battling  for  the  safety  and  protec- 
pubil  members  and  the  motoring 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Insert 
mto  the  Record  the  address  of  Dr 
Oeorge  S.  Reuter,  Jr..  of  Southern  Ull- 
STiLr  wi"f  *y'  entitled  "Education  for 
AU  Mankind."  It  was  prepared  for  lay 
ctttoens  leaders  in  educaUon.  as  Dr  Reu- 

Mn^nH  '^^^'^^  °/  tl^e  minois  Citizens 
Education   Council  and  adviser  to  the 

^^m^s^i^^  '°^  "^^  ^"^^'^  °^. 

iJiH^^^f  ,.'*^^'"e  ^  *^^'  the  address  re- 

Si?f  i^"''^^,^  *"  ^***«°  ^  the  atten- 
Hon  of  my  colleagues : 


EDUCA'nON  FOR  ALL  MANKIND 

(By   Dr.   George  8.   Reuter.   Jr.) 

INTRODITCTION 

.hi^t  J''"^v.°'  *''l'"Jlty  are  blowing  Irresist- 
ibly throughout  the  world  today  It  was 
first  Thomas  Jefferson  and  later  Abraham 
Uncoln  who  unchained  the  seeds  of  equaUty 

fit^llT-  "  '^  °°'  »  '«««°^  tTwhlch 
either  statesman  accepted  willingly  or  quick- 
ly.   The  conviction  which  finally  resuUed  in 

^«,?.f  ^?"°t-°'  Independence  and  the 
Emancipation   Proclamation    took   much   of 

Tn^VL  f"^}^  y**^  *°  conceive  and  develop. 

o?.tfiH-'A"'f  """^  *°  **''"^''  ^<^  planted 
outside  America.  This  came  from  the  great 
Persian  poet.  Saadl.  who  u-rote  of  man-fln- 
human  ty  to  man  as  follows:  "You  who  can 
keep  aloof  from  the  misfortunes  of  your 
other   you.   have   no   claim   to   the   Utle   of 

i,^.*°^,/^f^.  ^***''  President  PrankUn  D. 
Roosevelt,  with  his  New  Deal,  harnessed  the 
wild  horses  of  revolution  to  the  wagon  of 

Sftton'^  r^°™-  ^^  """'  "P"*^  the  foun- 
dation of  free  enterprise  a  system  of  stabil- 
ity   truly   responsive    to    the    needs   of   our 

wM^Varer^'"'     ^^^^'^"^     °'    '->"> 

r.Ztt  "l^^l'o  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
country  bad  definite  convictions  regarding 
the  objectives  of  a  free  people.  The  prlma^f 
humrn\°,  ^^^^^  '^*  ^^^  'IS^ts  of  eve^ 
th^  h-  '"'^5  ^°'^^'^  *">  safeguarded  and 
veion  h,  T'f'"*.^*^^  *^"  opportunity  to  de- 
If  ??  l^ls  talents  and  capacities  fully.  Many 
of  these  dreams  have  been  delayed  for  een 

cl^"X  r^'^^^tPr^^l^gtomakear™: 
cUie  allocation  of  the  blame,  we  think  ft  is 
beyond  question  that  the  contemporary  con- 
servative philosophy,  Which  has  domln^?^ 
ir,.?*"^  marketplaces  In  America  for  ge^ 
eratlons  has  made  a  sizable  contribution 
^nr^.^v,'"''''"^  "-^^  Objectives  of  th™und^ 
Ing   Fathers.     Of   course,   there   has  always 

UWn/nn^';^'^''"'^''"   °'  P«°Pl«   making"^ 

w.^^f„     t  V^"'^*"""^^  iconoclasm  circuit, 
n-^      ^""^  ^^  *°  '^«  the  world  or  the 

ir^  «?f    '*^*^  *^*  P^l«  »*  all  °atlOM 
and  all  races  equally.     We  must  offer  eouaJ 

flerible  in  conducting  our  International  af! 
Natfon"  "^  "*""'  ""*  *****  interest  of  our 
y.°,llT  "'tP'-e^alllng  winds.  It  seems  equal- 
l^n^  K^^^*"^  "***  t^''  opponent*  of  man. 
™.^V^  provided  fresh  Impetus  for  ^. 
respect  for  law  and  order.  A  prime  example 
^.«f "cation.  Yes,  occasion^  bring  back 
vividly  the  events  which  led  to  t^e^  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  our  public 
^v.n^.T***  educational  systems.  A?  any 
given  time  since  Wsshlngton  Irving  there 
™  ^^  ^^  *'***  individuals  attacking 
current  practices  In  education.  The  early 
croakers  and  prophets  of  doom  as  usual  have 
been  wrong.  ^ 

^r^^^"^  **'™"  **"*  political  spectrum 
^f^  H^.*^'^  ^  vigorous  and  at  times 
heated  debate  over  our  country's  role  and 
purpose  m  public  and  prlvat/  education 
TTie  enactment  of  needed  Federal  legislation 
In  the  area  of  education  In  1965  by  Uie  ConT 
p-ess  and  the  serious  consideration  of  addi- 
tional  educational   bUls.   have  provided  se- 

h^^'ev'^k^"'^-  "^^  ^"^''^  iStS^nL 
has  evoked  a  menacing  climate  Intolerant 
^,  f^  expression  of  agreement  In  many 
ch-des.  We  venture  no  simple  solution  tb 
these  complex,  even  agonizing  problems  that 
must  be  solved.  We  urge  onJy  that  Xr 
adequate  Congressional  debate  that  must 
!?f,^«*^".  **"*  '^<lamental  and  necessary 
^^^^I^i  programs  of  President  Johnson 
melei  "^   ***   P"*****    untnm- 

Those  who  support  the  Johnson  program 
In  the  area  of  education  find  the  same^oo- 
ponents  as  In  the  areas  of  civil  rights  W^ 
portionment.  and  urban  development.  Gr^t 
polyglot  cities  have  learned  to  absorb  new- 
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comers,  no  matter  how  strange,  Unpresslve 
■^5..^**  l^PWng,  but  they  Tu-genUy^eeS 

not°S!!.^'^'"^"'^°'=«  While  LonS 
Is  not  the  sole  goal,  it  nevertheless  facUi- 
tates  all  relauons  and  is  Importam'  ik  thi 
development  of  adequate  programs  wh^ 
most  of  the  people  live.- 

The  Idea  of  our  Pounding  Fathers  that 
^tJ^"^";  l'"^"*^  assistance  when  needed  j 
h^fl  '°K^'^'^  ^  ^''^^^  tradition  Thai 
has    been    brought   into   our   culture      The 

^nJ^^r  '^.?'"**  "mltzvah,"  frequently  used  to 

mem-^    -^    ''^•"    '^'^    "command 

^!h  I  w  .?^®    common    term    for    charity 

tedokeh,"  can  be  defined  as  "social  Justice^: 

T^L^^^'^^}'^^'''^  °^  ^^  Johnson  admln- 

^ea  ^^t^f.h''',".''"'"'^  ^«  great  InXs 
area.  The  liberal  Is  considered  here  as  a 
leader    with    an    open    mind,    una^^id    of 

^Sh^h'^  'f"**  ''^  *^«  ImprovabUlty  ot 
mankind,  happiest  on  the  side  of  the  aneeis 
and  wllUng  to  battle  for  all  people      '"'^*'^ 

ANCIENT  B.^CKGBOtTND 

A  foundation  of  ancient  culture  Is  neces- 
wry  and  Christianity  provides  the  avSiue 
Of  approach.  Belief,  faith,  truth,  and  frel 
will  are  several  key  terms  that  mankind  hi! 
used  to  understand  and  develop  sound  gov- 
^""p-'f^Liw**  "^'^  educational  progr^ 
There  Is  belief  on  the  basis  of  reasoMbteTvT- 

The  importance  of  belief  cannot  be  ov»- 
emphasized  U  we  are  determined  to  live 
Sw'^°,."'^*-  "^"^  Christian  ha,  a  fi™ 
belief  m  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  the  pow™ 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  and  support  hlTllfe 
the  prom  se  of  the  word  of  God  Uiat  eternity 
with  all  Its  indescribable  opportunlUes  li^ 

^ifjf  ^  '^'^  ^^^  *'*  ^'^  ^^'^  tbe  asking 
Belief  becomes  an  Implicit  trust.  It  1^ 
beyond  what  Is  known,  beyond  whj^t  applaw 
to  be  reasonable.  "i'pearB 

VffTZJ^i^u^  *^*  ^™<^*  °'  God  by  faith, 
we  claim  the  promises  of  God  by  faith  We 
endure  suffering  for  Christ's  sake  by  faith 
F^lth  causes  one  to  desire  to  please  Christ 

w^t.  ,*^  i"'""  '^  ""t  productive  of  good 
works.  It  is  dead.  If  it  does  not  Inspire  hope 
and  ove.  It  Is  unreal.  If  it  does  not  lead  to 
obedience  and  unselfish  service.  It  is  futile 
h»i.,f»°*^  °i**  contribute  to  fortitude  and 
hiimiuty  and  loyallty,  it  is  a  farce.  FaUh 
is  the  means  by  which  we  apprehend  spiritual 
truth,  comprehend  !t  and  put  it  into  ,prac- 
tlce  A  Christian  society  U  as  revoluUonary  a 
condition  as  you  can  Imagine,  and  it  is  our 
Job  to  promote  that  revolution 

SkepUcs  either  flatly  deny  the  dUtlnctlon 
between  truth  and  falsehood,  or  they  put 
truth  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  man's  un- 
derstandlng,  or.  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sophist. 
♦  ?>,.'Tf"*  ""  '""^  whatever  anyone  wlsheil  *  ' 
to  think  Is  true.  In  the  ancient  world  Soc- 
rates, Plato,  and  Aristotle  were  vigorous  op- 
ponents of  the  Sophlste.  In  our  day 
Slgmund  Freud  asserted  that  those  who 
caalm  there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth  are 
Intellectual  anarchists. 

Philosophers    such    as    Aristotle,    -Hiomas 
Aquinas  Descartes.  Kant,  and  Hegel  believed 
that  we  have  the  power  to  choose  our  actions 
freely,  and  that  we  know  that  our  wills  are 
free.      The    determlnlsta    were    the    critics 
nere.      Free  choice."  Aquinas  asserts,  "Is  part 
of  mans  dignity."    Hegel  says:  "Freedc^  U 
just  as  fundamental  a  character  of  the  will 
".,r^^*  ^  °^  bodies."    The  freedom  of  the 
win.  Descartes  maintains,  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal  experience  known  to  all  men.    Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  people  are  morally  respon- 
«lb  e  for  acts  they  commit  of  their  own  free 
wuis     French  existentialist  Jean-Paul  Sartre 
is  a  believer  In  the  view  that  our  wills  are 
free.     He  writes:   "Man  Is  condemned  to  be 
free.    This  Is  true,  because  once  he  Is  thrown 
into  this  worid.  he  U  responsible  for  every- 
thing he  does."  '' 

From  the  time  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  peo- 
ple have  earnestly  debated  the  role  of  govwn- 
ment  In  a  nation's  economic  life.    There  has 
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never  been  a  time  In  American  hlBtory  when 
government  haa  not  participated  In  our  eco- 
nomic life.  Pope  John  XXm,  In  hl«  encycli- 
cal "Biater  et  Maglstra.'  In  19«1.  recognizing 
that  Industries  undergo  sudden  and  profound 
cbangM,  stated:  "Workers  should  be  allowed 
to  play  an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of  an 
enterprise"  and  pointed  out  that  those  who 
are  dally  Involved  In  an  enterprise  must  not 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  mere  silent  per- 
formers, concluding.  "It  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  that  besides  the  holders  of  capital 
or  their  representatives,  the  workers,  also,  or 
those  who  represent  their  rights,  demands, 
and  aspirations,  should  have  some  place  In 
such  authorities  of  institutions." 

It  Is  no  longer  revolutionary  to  urge,  as  It 
was  when  Pope  Leo  XIII  stated  it  In  1891.  In 
the  encyclical  "Berum  Novarum."  that  work- 
ing conditions  which  unduly  endanger  health 
and  safety  cannot  be  tolerated  an<l  that 
wages,  due  to  the  Inherent  dignity  of  man, 
must  be  such  as  to  keep  him  and  his  family 
In  reasonable  comfort. 

Tea.  we  have  become  the  finest  illustration 
m  history  of  how  a  people  enrich  life  and 
raise  their  whole  level  of  econonUc  well-being 
when  they  are  given  Justice,  liberty,  and  In- 
centive. Biany  examples  could  be  cited,  but 
certainly  a  prime  one  was  Dr.  C.  Oecar  John- 
son, who  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  for 
good  ever  to  serve  the  metropolitan  area  of 
St.  Louis,  on  both  the  Missouri  and  Illinois 
sides.  He  was  pastor  of  the  famed  Third 
Baptist  Church  In  St.  Louis  for  37  years  be- 
tcxe  he  retired  In  1958.  He  was  a  Ureless 
fighter  for  right  and  truth  and  Justice.  He 
died  on  November  34.  1988.  In  Oakland.  Calif. 
He  enriched  the  Uvea  of  all  who  knew  hlm^ 
but  his  lay  service  to  public  education,  as  a 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education 
will  be  remembered,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
he  was  mighty  and  strong  and  powerful  In 
the  pulpit  for  Christianity  and  humanity. 

Thirty  years  ago  only  1  out  of  every  8  em- 
ployed Americana  had  been  to  high  school. 
Today,  4  out  of  5  attend  high  school.  Thirty 
years  ago,  only  4  percent  of  the  youth  were 
in  college.  Today  the  figure  is  35  percent  for 
the  entire  country,  and  about  50  percent  for 
metropolitan  areas.  An  estimated  64  million 
students,  or  about  38  percent  of  the  total 
popxilation,  are  enrolled  In  schools  and  col- 
leges this  academic  year.  We  will  spend  at 
least  939  billion  on  edycatlcMi  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  responded 
to  the  educational  challenge  at  many  levels 
and  with  Increasing  means,  but  this  must 
not  Indicate  that  the  States  and  localities 
can  abdicate  their  responsibilities.  As  we 
strive  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  In  a 
new  and  changing;^  world,  there  Is  still  ui 
enormous  amount  of  unfinished  business. 
Vast  backwaters  of  educational  poverty  still 
exist  In  our  beloved  America. 

The  demands  are  thus  growing.  Machines 
supply  98  percent  of  the  power  for  our  In- 
dustry. Workers  are  free  from  the  hardest 
physical  labor  and  drudgery.  Our  people 
have  more  leisure  hours,  receive  bett^  wages, 
and  have  more  plant,  equipment  and  energy- 
producing  faculties  working  for  them  than 
any  people  In  any  other  setting.  There  Is  the 
growing  acceptajOM  now  by  employers  and 
employees  of  the  pblloaoptay  that  the  eoon- 
omy  of  a  nation  operates  best  If  credit  at  all 
times  la  relatively  easy  with  Interest  rates 
kept  low. 

By  Just  considering  one  Industry  for  a 
moment,  we  find  that  by  1980.  It  4s  estimated 
that  we  win  have  50  niiUlon  more  automo- 
biles on  our  hlgbwayk  If  our  population 
Increase  continues  at  Its  rate,  we  will  have 
S50  million  people  by  the  end  of  the  next 
36  years  and  they  will  use  300  million  cars. 

TorxmK  tmam  i  oeorge  B.  Reuter.  Jr.,  and  Helen  H.  Renter 

The  Federal  Government  has  spelled  out      (Educational    Research    Association    of    the 
the  principle  of  State  leadwabip  In  th*  cul-     UBJk-,  Cambridge,  liaas..  1966).  pp.  138-141. 


mlnating  provision  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1966.  Title  V 
of  the  act  Is  directed  to  help  buUd  our  State 
departments  of  education,  the  pivotal  agen- 
cies on  which  we  must  depend  If  we  intend 
to  keep  American  education  both  strong  and 
decentralized. 

In  our  beloved  country.  Government  sta- 
tlsUcs  show  that  of  every  100  who  reach  age 
65  In  America.  84  are  without  funds.  8  are 
very  poor,  6  are  comfortable,  and  2  are  well 
off.  We  must  continue  to  help  mankind  at 
home  and  abroad.  In  Africa,  97  percent  of 
the  240  million  people  are  of  African  origin 
and  they  speak  seven  hundred  languages  or 
dialects  and  live  on  a  continent  almost  5.000 
miles  long  and  4,500  miles  wide.  The  needs 
are  great,  because  85  percent  of  the  people 
cannot  read  or  write  and  62  million  of  the 
83  million  children  of  school  age  are  not  in 
school.  The  average  annual  Income  of 
$132.00  per  person  Is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  continent.  Even  In  South  America, 
over  50  percent  of  the  adults  are  unable  to 
read  and  write. 

These  pressures  from  within  and  without 
America  are  great  and  they  are  expanding. 
Regardless  of  philosophy,  our  citizens  must 
become  aware  that  action  In  the  public  sector 
must  be  as  Imaginative  and  progressive  In 
providing  the  public  service  we  will  require 
as  the  private  sect<w  In  providing  the  lux- 
uries we  will  want.  The  proper  approach 
Is  to  prepare  now  domestically  and  Inter- 
nationally. From  our  recent  book,  "Democ- 
racy and  Quality  Education," '  we  suggest 
the  gtildeUnes  for  the  single  area  of  public 
education  and  It  Is  our  firm  wish  that  others 
will  suggest  guidelines  for  the  other  vital 
areas.     The  guidelines  are: 

I.  The  public  must  recognize  proper  status 
of  teachers. 

3.  The  public  must  recognize  educational 
trends.  - 

3.  The  public  must  recognize  the  role  of 
the  educational  specialist. 

4.  The  public  must  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  (status  quo) . 

5.  The  public  must  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  learning. 

6.  The  public  mvist  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  eradication  of  fear  and  doubt. 

7.  The  public  must  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  serving  the  needs  of  great  numbers. 

8.  The  public  must  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  teamwork. 

9.  The  public  must  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  Improving  accelerated  learning 
programs. 

10.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need  of 
providing  for  the  slow  learner. 

II.  ^Tie  public  must  recognize  the  need  of 
selecting  qualified  teachers  for  exceptional 
children. 

12.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
for  Including  hand  and  tool  subjects  In  the 
curriculum. 

13.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
of  utilizing  a  sound  physical  education 
program. 

14.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
for  Including  a  program  of  adult  education. 

15.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
of  furthering  hooie  economics. 

16.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
of  the  proper  type  of  supervisor. 

17.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need  of 
Including  the  Junior  high  school  in  the  over- 
all plan  of  public  education. 

18.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
for  positive,  cooperative  attitudes  with  pri- 
vate education  and  private  institutions. 

19.  The  public  must  recognize  the  need 
of  permitting  and  encouraging  collective 
bargaining  among  teachers. 

30.  Tlie  public  must  recognize  the  need 
o^  equal  educational  opportunities  for  all. 


21.  The  public  mxiBt  recognize  and  encour- 
age experimentation  in  education. 

^2.  The  public  must  recognize  the  psychol- 
ogy of  students  and  teachers. 

23.  The  public  must  recognize  and  encour- 
age careful  examination  of  existing  educa- 
tional programs  at  all  levels. 

These  23  guidelines  will  be  Important  In 
providing  quality  education  under  demo- 
cratic procedures  for  all  children.  Let  us. 
therefore,  reinforce  the  American  conscience 
and  the  American  ethic.  The  Bible  reminds 
us:  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people 
perish."  By  providing  vision  for  the  future, 
education  will  become  a  major  part  of  the 
Great  Society. 


Words  and  Actions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF    TENNBSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  February  23,  1966.  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appeared  in  the  Bristol 
Herald  Courier  of  Bristol,  Tennessee- 
Virginia,  an  outstanding  newspaper  with 
an  enviable  record  of  more  than  90  years 
of  public  service. 

The  editorial  points  out  several  rea- 
sons for  the  increased  crime  rates 
throughout  the  country,  and  in  so  doing, 
It  brings  to  mind  that  possibly  what  we 
need  Is  not  more  laws  to  curb  crime,  but 
rather  better  examples  of  how  our  citi- 
zens, collectively  and  individually,  should 
conduct  themselves  in  our  land  of  the 
free.  We  should  remember  that  laws 
alone  do  not  guarantee  freedom,  that 
freedom  endures  and  flourishes  only  in 
the  spirit  in  which  these  laws  are  car- 
ried out. 

With  this  thought,  I  commend  thl« 
line  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record: 

No    WONDZB 

The  Increase  In  crime,  and  particularly  la 
Juvenile  delinquency.  Is  a  major  U.S.  prob- 
lem. The  lawlessness  between  nations  and 
the  sharp  practices  Indulged  In  by  States  and 
nations  are  far  from  shining  examples  of 
Integrity  for  our  people  to  follow — Instead 
they  see  the  practice  of  might  makes  right 

A  single  Issue  of  a  U.S.  newspaper  recently 
carried  two  news  Items  that  Illustrate  the 
"might  makes  right"  theory  practiced  by 
governments. 

First,  from  New  York  State  It  Is  reported 
that  the  Seneca  Indians,  to  make  way  for  a 
flood  control  dam.  have  been  moved  off  their 
land  and  Into  modern  new  houses  In  the  face 
of  a  U.S.  treaty  giving  the  lands  to  th» 
SeneCas  as  long  as  the  moon  rises,  the  grass 
Is  green,  the  river  flows,  and  the  sun  shines. 
TTie  reason  for  breaking  the  treaty  Is  ration- 
alized, but  the  Senecas  have  to  move  to  new 
locatloiu  provided  by  the  Government 
whether  they  like  It  or  not.  A  solemn  agree- 
ment is  broken. 

In  Oregon,  the  highway  department  Is  re- 
ported burying  a  water  pipeline  of  a  snutll 
town  so  deep  under  a  fill  that  It  cannot  be 
repaired  and  denying  responsibility  under 
the  law  for  damages  or  paymg  for  relocating 
the  line. 

With  such  examples  of  might  trampllnf 
on  Individual  rights,  la  It  any  wonder  that 
lawlessness  by  Juveniles  and  their  elden 
Increases  as  the  principles  of  the  golden  rnM 
are  burled? 


March  1,  1966 

People  Are  BewUdered  by  LBJ.'s  E£Fort« 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 


OP    ENDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  this  editorial  from 
the  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 18: 

Ptople  Arie  Bewiij)ere3)  by  L.B.J.'s  Efforts 

To  RmE  IN  Opposite  Directions 

(By  Jack  W.  Gore) 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  In  the  unen- 
viable position  today  of  a  man  trying  to  ride 
a  horse  In  two  different  directions  at  one 
and  the  same  time  and  unable  to  figure  out 
why  he  isn't  getting  anywhere. 

With  one  hand  the  President  Is  attempting 
to  steer  the  horse  he  Is  riding  to  some  kind  of 
a  military  victory  over  our  enemies  In  south- 
east Asia.    Toward  that  end  he  has  built  up 

Z'^^"""^^  '"'■'^^  ''^  Vietnam  to  some 
300,000  men.  and  he  has  authorized  these 
forces  to  engage  In  combat  activities  of  an 
aggressive  nature  calculated  to  seek  out  and 
destroy  the  enemy  and  weaken  his  wUl  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

In  thU  respect  Mr.  Johnson  has  committed 
Wmself  and  our  Nation  to  the  principle  of 
winning  a  military  victory  over  our  enemies 
regardless  of  the  price  we  must  pay  In  terms 
of  casualties  and  effort  to  vrin  that  fight 

»_5^*"  ^'**^  *^*  °*^*'"  *^*''<1'  the  President  U 
trying  to  steer  his  horse  In  another  direction 
When  he  and  his  advisers  constantlytjreach 
their  objective  Is  not  a  mUltary  victory  over 
our  enemies  but  simply  one  of  creating  a 
military  stalemate  whereby  eventually  this 
Whole  dreary  and  costly  mess  will  be  settled 
•round  the  conference  table. 

To  that  end  the  President  has  sharply 
restricted  our  military  commanders  in  the 
una  of  force  they  can  use  against  the 
jnemy.  He  has  freefy  admitted  that  he  and 
Defense  Secret.iry  McNamara  personally 
•elect  the  targets  our  Air  Force  may  attack 
■nd  that  no  effort  will  be  made  to  expand 
tte  war  by  crippling  the  enemy's  Industrial 
capacity,  his  powerplants  or  his  ports  of 
supply.  *^ 

to  other  words,  while  we  are  going  to  re- 
ttst  the  enemy  most  vigorously  on  the  ground 
In    Vietnam,    thereby    Increasing    our    own 

Sfr^tiVrvJ""  *"  °"*  ^°^K  ^  Pursue  the 
jwr  with  the  same  vigor  In  the  areas  where 
tte  enemy  can  be  hurt  the  most  and  where 
W.  capability  to  continue  fighting  c*n  be 
•Wlously,   If   not  completely,  crippled 

Thus,  we  have  a  paradox  that  cannot  be 
•MUy  explained  away  and  which  is  the  nrl- 
K^N^tf  ""L^^^  increasing  public  worry 
to  this  Nation  that  we  have  wedded  ourselves 

aereatlng  and  that  must  Inevitably  end  In 
rttoer^an  embarrassing  failure  or  an  outright 

The    President   has   tried    to   explain    his 

S^n!f"ih'^"'=';  ""^  '^*  grounde*^that  we 
have  no  other  real  choice  of  action.    Should 

r^nfh  '^  '  H  "'^ ''^^"'ctlve  force  we  have 
•Wlable  and  seek  to  win  an  outright  mlll- 

V?Xon^  ,[7  Tl  ^°"*'  Vietnam  and  the 
^tcong,  Mr.  Johnson  Indicates  thU  policy 
«»y  bring  both  Red  China  and  Russirinto 
»•  war  against  us.  thus  escalating  a  UtUe 
•«  Into  a  major  conflict 
wJ^th^.*^'  ^i.^'^^tlve  to  fighting  a  limited 
SS;i!^    President  claims,  is  equally  unpal- 

wy  Vietnam  to  the  Communists  but  all  the 
w«t  of  southeast  Asia  In  the  long  run. 


So.  what  President  Johnson  har  decided  to 
do  Is  to  follow  a  kind  of  middle-of-the-road 
poUcy  whereby  we  fight  the  enemy  with  one 
hand,  while  the  other  is  kept  busy  trying  to 
drag  him  to  the  conference  table. 

This  is  a  policy  that  pleases  neither  the 
hawks  nor  the  doves.  The  hawks  argue  that 
by  constantly  reminding  an  enemy  that  we 
don  t  intend  to  fight  this  war  with  victory 
as  our  ultimate  goal,  we  only  serve  to  harden 
his  resolve  to  continue  fighting  and  to  spurn 
all  our  offers  to  sit  down  and  negotiate 

The  doves  argue  that,  since  we  shouldn't 
be  where  we  are  In  the  first  place,  we  ought 
to  get  out  as  quickly  and  as  honorably  as 
possible,  and  we  shouldn't  go  on  aggravating 
the  enemy  by  resorting  to  such  unkindly 
things  as  dropping  bombs  or.  his  homeland 
installations.  The  best  way  to  end  the  fight- 
ing In  the  opinion  of  the  doves.  Is  for  us  to 
pull  back  to  strictly  defensive  positions  and 
permit  the  United  Nations  or  some  neutral 
countries  to  take  over  the  task  of  stopping 
the  fighting  and  getting  the  conflict  to  the 
conference  table. 

While  this  argument  rages  our  soldiers,  our 
airmen  and  our  naval  forces  must  go  on 
fighting  what  to  them  Is  a  very  real  and  very 
dangerous  war.  Indeed.  They  have  no  choice 
In  regard  to  what  kind  of  a  war,  if  any  they 
want  to  fight.  They  are  too  busy  keeping 
themselves  from  getting  killed  to  give  much 
thought  to  the  verbal  debate  going  on  back 
home,  but  they  certainly  must  wonder  at 
times,  why  they  are  being  asked  to  risk  their 
lives  fighting  a  war  that  even  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief  states  we  aren't  reaUy  trylne 
to  vrtn.  J     J     e, 

The  parents  and  the  wives  of  these  men 
are  puzzled  and  angered  over  the  same  ques- 
tion. So  are  the  wives  and  the  parents  of 
thousands  of  other  young  men  and  boys 
facing  the  imminent  prospect  of  being 
drafted  and  being  sent  to  Vietnam. 

It  is  difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  sell 
these  people  on  the  concept  that  while  we 
must  fight  a  dirty  war  we  must  forget  the 

-^tf^  ^'^''^r^  "  ^  winning  a  victory. 
These  people  believe,  and  many  other  Ameri- 
cans share  their  belief,  that  If  a  cause  U 
Unportant  enough  to  fight  for  In  the  first 
place.  It  is  Important  enough  to  demand  more 
than  Just  a  half-hearted  fighting  attempt 

-This  logic  Is  hard  to  refute,  and  because 
It  Is  hard  to  refute,  more  and  more  of  our 
people  are  becoming  convinced  with  each 
passing  day  that  our  only  choice  In  Vietnam 
is  either  to  fight  the  war  to  win  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  or  to  pick  up  whatever  marblM 
we  can  still  salvage  and  get  out. 

^„^!?'x*l  ^^  smokescreen  of  the  acrimoni- 
ous debate  now  going  on  In  Washington  and 
throughout  the  Nation  this  is  the  i^  issue 
IL^'  ^'^"'^  present  policy  is  getung  us 
exactly  nowhere,  as  not  even  President  John- 
son has  enough  poUtlcal  magic  or  power  to 
convince  our  people  he  can  ride  the  same 
horse  in  two  direcUons  at  one  and  the  same 


Aiass 

Thomas  Each  of  ^  his  39  years  in  the 
House  speak  most  eloquently  of  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  constituents  and  country 
He  was  a  public  servant  in  the  most  hon- 
orable and  unselfish  sense. 

Ail  of  us  who  knew  him  feel  a  real  loss 
at  his  passing.  Never  wlU  we  forget 
his  ability  to  work  with  his  coUeagues  in 
the  legislative  branch.  His  service  in 
the  House  was  impressive,  efifective.  and 
uncommon. 

The  same  courage  and  resourcefulness 
he  showed  in  the  House  earned  over  to 
his  personal  hfe  and  was  apparent  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  responded  to  his 
serious  illness.  Regardless  of  personal 
pain  and  sacrifice,  he  carried  out  his 
duties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  personal  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  to  his  devoted  wife  and 
daughters.  I  share  their  sense  of  loss  at 
this  time. 


Admiral  Smith  to  Head  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

M  OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 


Tribute  to  Albert  Thomas 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 


OF   MKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  others  of  my  colleagues  in  their 
tribute  to  Albkrt  Thomas,  of  Texas  It 
is  impossible  to  sum  up  In  any  number  of 
words  and  glowing  phrases  the  life  and 
accomplishments  of  so  learned  and 
competent     a     legislator     as     Albert 


OP   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 
Mr.  ST.  ONGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  learn  of  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Rear  Adm.  V^^Ulard  J.  Smith 
as  Commandant  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
effective  on  June  1,  1966,  when  the  pres- 
ent Ccmmandant.  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland 
is  scheduled  to  retire.        v  wmxiu. 

inJ  K^y^  ^J^,^^  ^ood  fortune  of  know- 
ing both  of  these  very  able  men  since 
coming  to  Congress  3  years  ago  As  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  on  the 
Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  I  met  with  Admiral 
Roland  on  many  occasions  and  also  was 
always  ple^d  to  listen  to  him  when  he 
testified  before  our  committee  on  Coast 
Guard  matters.  I  wish  him  well  In  the 
years  of  his  retirement. 

His  successor.  Rear  Admiral  Smith,  Is 
well  known  to  us  in  Connecticut  where 
he  served  two  duty  tours  at  the  Coast 
.Guard  Academy  at  New  London,  in  my 
oistrict:  first,  as  commandant  of  the 
?o^n^*w'  *^^^  Academy,  from  1957  to 
1960;  then,  as  Superlntendem  of  the 
Academy  from  June  1962  untU  July  1965 
He  was  graduated  from  the  same  Acad- 
emy in  1933  and  on  several  occasions 

}^l  ^'■^^  ^  ^^«  to  "»e  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Admiral  Smith  has  had  a  distinguished 
record  of  service  in  the  Coast  Guard  ex- 
tending over  more  than  three  decades 
Connertlcut.  where  he  lived  for  a  number 

l^fi^^P'  "^^^^  ^«  ^  ''eU  known  and 
well  liked,  is  indeed  proud  that  a  man  of 
his  caliber  and  talents  has  been  named 
to  head  the  Coast  Guard.  We  wish  for 
him  success  in  the  years  ahead. 

ir.^J'^^  ^^}  ^  '^^  Record.  I  wish  to 
^H  ^^^  ^^^  °'  *  ^^^^  editorial  pub- 
llsh«l  on  February  22.  1966.  in  the  New 
London  Day,  expressing  the  sentiments 
or  the  whole  community  in  connection 
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with  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Smith 
as  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  London  (Conn.)  D*y.  Feb.  2a. 
1966) 
Thb  Coast  Goa«d'8  No.  1  Mai« 

The  promotion  of  Rear  Adm.  WUlard  J. 
Smith  to  Commandant  of  the  US  Coast 
Ouard  strikes  a  proud  and  happy  chord  in 
this  conununity.  The  appointment  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  the  Coast  Guard 
\Academy.  which  he  directed  as  superintend- 
ent for  3  years  until  last  June.  It  also  re- 
flects his  professional  attainmento  and.  per- 
haps more  Importantly,  \he  manner  of  man 
he  is. 

Admiral  Smith's  interest  In  southeastern 
Connecticut,  which  led  him  to  take  part  In 
many  community  activities,  stems  from  his 
genuine  concern  with  people.  What  better 
recommendation  for  an  officer  who  Is  to  be 
the  No.  1  man  in  the  Coast  Guard? 

For  the  Coast  Guard,  while  It  demonstrates 
courage  and  resourcefulness  In  combat.  Is 
primarily  concerned  with  the  safety  and  well- 
being  of  people,  be  they  travelers,  merchant 
seamen,  or  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  sail  their  own  boats  strlcUy  for 
pleasure.  This  U  what  makes  the  Coast 
Guard  unique  among  the  Nation  s  uniformed 
aerrices. 

The  Academy  plays  a  key  role  In  the  serv- 
ice's activities,  graduating  the  highly  trained 
men  needed  to  direct  its  missions.  More  and 
more  in  recent  years.  It  has  emphasized  the 
study  of  the  humanities  as  part  of  a  well- 
lounded  officer's  education. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  In  this  generation,  a 
recent  Academy  superintendent  is  elevated  to 
the  Coast  Guard's  highest  office.  He  will  be 
th«  spokeaman  for  the  entire  service  In  Wash- 
ington and  he  goes  to  his  new  post  well 
prepared. 

Admiral  Smith's  service  record.  Including 
distinguished  tours  of  duty  at  the  Academy. 
Insures  the  Coast  Guard  a  continuing  strong 
voice  in  Waahln^on.  The  post  of  Com- 
mandant is  no  easy  one.  But,  based  on  what 
this  area  has  seen  of  Admiral  Smith,  he'll 
more  than  measure  up  to  It. 


space  and  aviation.  Just  to  name  a  few. 
He  fought  for  what  he  believed  was  right 
and  slashed  away  at  Inefficiency  and 
waste.  And  at  all  times  Albert  mag- 
nificently represented  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  IXstrlct  of  Texas 
and  the  city  of  Houston.  I  doubt  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  has  awihleved 
more  for  the  people  of  his  home  city 
and  congressional  district  than'  Albert 
Thomas. 

To  lovely  Mrs.  Thomas  and  their 
charming  daughters  I  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  and  prayers. 


The  SSBN  "Simon  BoliTar' 


Hob.  Albert  Tbonas 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 


or  mw  TOSK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  more  than  two  decades 
that  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as 
a  Member  of  this  body  I  have  also  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  the 
Honorable  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas. 
But  Albert  Thomas  is  now  gone  and  we 
are  saddened  by.  and  poorer  for.  his  ab- 
sence. 

In  all  his  years  of  membership  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Al- 
bert Thomas  provided  continual  guid- 
ance and  leadership  to  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives.  Yet  he  always,  too. 
had  time  for  the  warm  greeting,  the  kind 
word.  He  was  truly  a  fine  gentleman. 
He  also  was  truly  a  fine  Congressman 
and  one  is  hard  pressed  to  call  to  mind 
a  superior  chairman  of  a  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  His  interests 
ranged   from  defense,   to  veterans,  to 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POLANCO-ABREU 

BCSIDENT    COMMISSIONER    rSOM    FUHITO    RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 
Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  US.  Navy,  on  August  22.  1964. 
launched  another  fleet  ballastlc  missile 
nuclear  submarine,  the  Simon  Bolivar. 
SSBN-641. 

Thus,  another  nuclear  polarls  striking 
force  Joins  the  fleet — mobile,  hidden, 
ready  for  instant  action — contributing  to 
the  powerful  deterrents  of  the  United 
States  to  those  who  might  otherwise  be 
terapted  to  start  a  global  war. 

The  launching  of  another  nuclear  un- 
derwater mobile  base,  as  powerful  and 
terrifying  to  the  enemy  tis  it  might  be.  is 
not  alone  what  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  since  this  is  the 
31st  of  the  polarls  submarines  that  we 
have  put  into  the  water.  Rather,  it  is  the 
name  of  the  submarine  to  which  I  ad- 
dress myself.  And  I  believe  that  it  is 
fitting  that  we  say  a  few  words  here  today 
about  8im6n  Bolivar,  the  George  Wash- 
ington of  South  America. 

Much  thought  Is  given  in  selecting 
names  for  these  powerful  imderwater 
units  of  the  US.  war  fleet,  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  name  of  the  illustrious  South 
American  statesman  and  Uberator  was 
eminently  suitable  for  the  category,  sine* 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarines  are 
named  for  distinguished  Americans  and 
others  whose  lives  have  paralleled  and 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  democracy. 
Simon  Bolivar  is  the  incarnation  of 
Spanish  Americas  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. - 

When  the  former  pnmnces  of  Spain 
in  the  Americas  embarked  upon  struggles 
for  their  independence  following  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  Bolivar  enlisted  in  the  movement 
immediately,  and  with  Francisco  de 
Miranda  he  succeeded  in  having  a  local 
Congress  proclaim  the  independence  of 
the  Captaincy  General  of  Venezuela  on 
June  5.  1811. 

Tirelessly.  Bolivar  led  the  struggle  for 
liberty  from  within  the  country  and 
without.  Despite  Initial  successes,  he 
was  forced  from  the  field  in  1814,  and  the 
Spanish  royal  authority  was  restored. 

Bolivar  escaped  to  the  West  Indies  but 
he    returned    again    to    the    Island   of 


Margarita  to  lead  a  guerrilla  campaign 
for  the  reconquest  of  Venezuela.  He  as- 
sumed the  presidency  of  the  covmtry  and 
then  conceived  a  plan  for  the  liberation 
of  northern  South  America.  He  crossed 
the  Andes  and  defeated  a  superior 
royalist  army  at  the  Boyaca  River  in 
1819.  In  1821  he  won  victory  at  Cara- 
bobo  and  united  Venezuela  with  Ecuador. 
Colombia,  and  Panama  in  the  Republic 
of  Gran  Colombia,  of  which  he  became 
chief  executive.  Following  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  free  Peru  and  what  is  now 
Bolivia  from  Spanish  rule,  and  achieved 
the  triumph  of  the  movement  for  inde- 
pendence in  South  America. 

Pursuing  his  vision  of  a  union  of 
Spanish  America.  Bolivar  in  1826  called 
a  conference  in  Panama  of  all  the  new 
republics.  This  meeting  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  Pan  American  movement 
of  today. 

Bolivar  planned  a  single,  powerful 
Hispanic  American  nation  but  he  was 
not  to  see  it  formed.  The  Republic  of 
Gran  Colombia  was  dissolved,  with  the 
secession  of  Ecuador  and  Venezuela. 
After  resigning  his  presidency,  Bolivar, 
poor  and  sick  with  tuberculosis,  sought 
refuge  in  the  little  port  of  Santa  Marta, 
where  he  died  when  only  46  years  old, 
in  1834, 

His  political  thought  is  well  expressed 
in  his  words: 

To  form  a  stable  government,  one  must 
have  as  a  national  base  a  general  spirit 
whose  object  Is  to  Incline  evAyone  uni- 
formly toward  two  points:  moderation  a< 
the  general  wlU,  and  limitation  of  public 
authority. 

It  was  entirely  fitting.  I  think,  that 
the  name  of  this  statesman  and  soldier 
of  democracy  be  given  to  the  Simon 
Bolivar  SSBN-641  wiiich,  submerged  and 
silently  and  invisibly  patrollng  the 
dark,  underwater  depths,  will  guard  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  We  hope  that  not 
one  of  the  Simon  Bolivar's  terrifying 
missiles  need  ever  be  released  and 
thrust.  But  it  is  comforting  to  us  and 
to  all  free  peoples  that  this  powerful 
ship  and  her  sister  craft  are  constantly 
on  guard  and  continually  detering  any 
nuclear  enemy  from  attacking. 


March  1,  1966 


Hon.  Albert  Tbomas 


'  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  STRATTON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  have  been  deeply  saddened  by  the 
passing  of  our  great  and  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  AB 
of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  servli* 
with  him  In  this  body  know  the  warmth 
of  his  personality,  and  the  courtly  and 
gracious  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
he  discharged  his  responsibilities. 

I  shall  always  remember  Albeet 
Thomas  best  as  he  was  when  he  wai 
steering  one  of  the  appropriation  billi 
from   his  own  committee  through  the 


House.     He  always  stood  In  the  aisle 
alongside  the  majority  committee  table' 
never  in  the  well,  with  his  glasses  either 
in  his  hand  or  shoved  back  high  on  his 
forehead,  a  smile  on  his  face,  always  try- 
ing hard  to  meet  the  desires  and  wishes 
of    questioning    or    critical    Members 
♦  Albert  Thomas  in  action  on  this  floor 
was  a  legislative  wonder  to  behold   the 
kind  of  grace  in  motion  tlfet  President 
Kennedy  used  to  refer  to.     He  repre- 
sented for  all  of  us.  I  am  sure,  the  epit- 
ome of   the  effective  legislator,  some- 
thing we  all  hope  ultimately  to  become 
One  more  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that 
Is  the  fantasUc  courage  which  Albert 
Thomas   embodied.     Pew   who   watched 
him  steering  a  bill  through  this  House 
could  have  dreamed  of  the  heavy  burden 
he  was  carrying.     Yet  he  always  faced 
the  future  with  confidence,  with  hope 
and  with  good  cheer.    What  an  Inspira- 
Uon  for  us  all.     How  much  we  shaU  miss 
his  voice  and  his  step  in  this  Chamber  in 
the  days  ahead. 
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Social  Security  May  Soon  Need  New 
RcTcnae  Scarce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALlroRKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

I  Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Evening 

Tribune,  Feb.  28,  1966) 

Social  SECiTRrrT  Mat  Soon  Need  New 

Reventte  Source 

(By  Lyle  C.  Wilson) 

rt^tf»^'«f '*''~'^*'  "***  *»»»*  «><:lal  secu- 
rity benefits  can  be  Increaeed  without  raislne 
taaes  has  the  Interested  attention  now  of 
Orea    Society  thinkers.     They  Uke  the Td,^ 

uatok^t.ir''*  «  *  Prescrlpuon  for  a  poUUcal 
painkiller.  More  precisely.  It  Is  a  device  to 
«^pe  the  discipline  whereby  ConJ-Is  hw 
voted  always  to  accompany  increased  social 
^  tfH«?'''''  ^'"^  increased  payroll  taxes. 
Politicians  are  galled  by  discipline,  espe- 
cWly  by  any  discipline  that  requires  C^- 
pess  to  tax  the  voters  for  funds  with  which 
to^pay  for  the  Federal  goodies  provided  tVt 

iJ*iL  '^"^'"K  sodality  caUed  Americans 
I  flv^nr"*"^  f*="°"  <^A)  U  promoung 
to«T;^■"'"^'^'*'■  P'^°  Whereby  benefltl 

SSc^al^rtix^r"^  '^*^°"*  ^  ^'^^^- 
ADA  U  well  represented  in  the  Johnson 
^ministration.  It  has  done  much  of^e 
aS?  w^^i*"*^  thinking  and  planning.  The 
lunas  from  the  general  revenue. 

«  the  VS.  Treasury  for  benefits.    The  gen- 

S^  t^!?'^'"'^!!:"''  «"»''■*'  *»'  revenue  ^i^d 
^  the  proceeds  of  Treasury  borrowing. 

MnLJ^?^*^^  ?""*  ^  siphoned  out  of  the 
fr!.  "  '^°'*  ^*°  *^*  P«=kets  of  the  pen- 
aoners,  the  level  of  benefits  could  be  ral^ 
!l">°"t  «>e  levy  of  additional  iax^  ^^ 

k^^n  '^IT'  *^'  ^*  poUticlan'e  S^ea^^ 
*rP^g  the  voters  happy-^nd  remalnlM  in 
2^by   giving   the   voter.  «>methlng^^ 


More  accurately,  the  poUtlclans  would  de- 
lude the  voters  Into  believing  they  were 
getOng  something  for  nothing.  The  voters 
are  shortsighted  and  easily  deluded 
„  J^^  "berals  or  leftwlngers  of  boti  parties 
uniformly  whoop  it  up  for  bigger  andlSr 
ter  borrowing  and  spending.  The  conserval 
tlves  of  both  parties  usually  advocate  bal- 
anc  ng  spending  against  revenue  and  re- 
ducing the  public  debt.  The  voters  over  the 
yea«  have  preferred  the  liberal  free  lunch 
to  the  conservative  pay-as-you-go 

Thus  It  is  that  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  recently  told  a  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce  audience  that  social 
security  costs  were  going  up  and  were  rais- 
ing the  posslbiuty  Of  a  change  In  flnanclne 

A  major  public  policy  issue  in  the  next 

Ll^"-  f***  ^*"'  ""^y  ^  whether  to 
tap  general  sources  of  revenue  for  social 
security.    Payroll  costs  (for  social  security) 

^?,  r^^,!°  r^"^  "''^  l^'ge  "  benefits  go 
much  higher.  ° 

Costs  now  are  shared  between  employer 
and  employees.  BaU  said  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  have  to  share  some  of  the 
cost  as  a  social  obligation.     Conceding  that 

^r^nJ^H^^'V'^.K  ^^  '^^  *  tremendous 
!v  T?!^,  ^^  ^^^  program.  Ball  noted  that 
the  British  system,  for  instance,  split  costs 

th^^nJJ'f/^  *^°°^  employer,  employee,  and 
the  British  Government. 

Ball  also  said  that  it  would  be  necessary 

to  increase  the  »3   monthly  U.S.   medicare 

premium    which    becomes    effective   July    i 

He  said  costs  surely  would  rise.'    Precedent 

would  require  that  the  pensioners  Increase 

their  contribution  one  way  or  another. 
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states    to    pass    the    necessary    legislation 
in  the  Valley  Forge  area;  and  be  It  further 

f..^°i''i^'  "^^^  *  "'Py  °^  t^s  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Member  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania   and   to   the   HonoraWe   Hugh 
Scott  and  the  HonorabW  Joseph  S  Clark 
Attest : 

Robert  K.  HAMn.ToN. 

Speaker. 

A»THONT    J.    PetROSKT, 

Chief  Clerk. 


Stanley  Helxerman's  36  Years  of  Service 
to  His  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 


Resolution  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hoase  of 
Representatives 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  pennstlvan-ia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

iJ^l^  ^^-  w^""-  Speaker.  I  command 
to  this  body  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  national  cemetary  In  the  area  of 
Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

There  Is  great  need  for  another  such 
cemetary  and  there  certainly  can  be  no 
quarrel  about  the  area  of  Valleg  Forge 
I  ho^  Members  wiU  give  very  serlou^ 
consideration,  and  ultimate  approval  to 
this  proposal. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESoLtmoN  or  the  Hottse  or  Repmsentattves 
or  THE  Statb  of  Pennsylvania 
RecenUy  it  was  disclosed  that  the  nearest 
^^If  ,'*^''if'^  ^  Pennsylvama  would 
^aimng!^  '*''•*  "  *^"  °°  ^'^^»''«  "P^'^ 
v.^  TEfdyffrtn  Township  which  U  In  the 
Valley  Forge  State  Park  area  there  Is  pres- 

veri^wJ,V^^*'l^  ^^°  '^''^  °^  ^'^  «^t  «>uld  be 
very  well  used  as  a  site  for  a  national  ceme- 
tery. This  land  is  Ideal  In  that  it  co  "d^ 
made  an  Integral  part  of  our  national  heri- 
tage being  so^lose  to  the  place  where  many 
American  soldiers  died  in  order  to  make  our 
country  what  It  is  today. 

A  national  cemetery  located  at  Valley  Forge 
would  be  a  truly  symbolic  and  meaningful 
Idea :  Therefore  be  it  ^^aiagiui 

M^jTtt  V^^  "^^  ^""^^  °'  Representa- 
ml^^^f  u  ^'^f^onwealth  Of  Pennsylvania 
memorializes   the   Congress   of   the   UiuSd 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  l,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
frfu^"^^^  f^'^  Pleasure  that  I  rise  today 
to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  the^^cork  of  an  unsung 
Cfi^?;  **r,  Stanley  Helzerman.  of  Willis. 
Mich.,  In  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  am  privileged  to  represent 

^.J^  ^^'  ^^  ^"  a  cooperative 
weather  observer  with  the  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  since  1929.  For  36  years,  Mr 
Helzerman  has  made  accurate  daily 
weather  observations  from  his  farm  in 
WiUis.  and  by  so  doing  has  added  im- 
measurably to  the  Nation's  composite 
weather  knowledge.  ""^pusite 

i^'^fK^^'^*^^  to  submit,  at  this  point 
In  the-^CoNGREssiONAL  Recqrd,  a  descrip- 
tion of  and  tribute  to.  the  work  of  oEr 
Nations  cooperative  weather  observers' 
The  Weather  Bureau's  more  than  12  000 
cooperative    weather    observers    p^forai    a 

whe«  "T^,"^^  ''  •''''''y  uneqL.e^™ny* 
^*!f^",^^^y'  ""***  volunteers  devote  a 
total  of  about  1  mlUlon  hours  each  year  tS 

t^r^.^"**,  recording  the  weather  and 
^?!u  ^"^  ^°™  a  history  of  the  climate 
of  the  United  States.  "unaie 

irJ^T  **«<^«  ago.  a  group  of  outstand- 
ing scientists  advised  President  Franklln^D 
R^velt  that  the  work  of  the^i^°ti°e 
wither  observers  "Is  one  of  the  mosVextrl! 
ordinary  services  ever  developed  anywhere 
l?r  e^i^od'^Jd^  ?r  *^^  P^^'Hc  ^ore'S^do  ! 
srrvlclTn'^^blw^d."*"^  *'^^*'   Government 

avl^tlon'^«n?f'**tK^'*"'*'^'  •^culture,  and 
tr  ii^-  *'"*  '^^  general  public  rely  on 
deM  r'fv.  "L^""^^**-  We  all  owe  a  ^at 
t!XJ^2^'  ^"^'^^  Bureaus  corps  of  ob- 
na«^«,^  °^  unselfish  efforts  have  built  a 
national  fa^asury  of  weather  information. 
John  T.  Connor. 
SecretaTy  of  Commerce. 

The  cooperative  weather  observers  have  a 
proud  tradition  of  more  than  100  y^rl  rf 
voluntary  public  service.  A  number  of  f^i^ 
o,!!.^''^  *P*  ''^tl»«  records  at  the  same 
place  for  several  generations.  Many  Indi- 
flr"3o'  ^"^  o^^^  the  weather  every  day 

A  century  ago,  when  Americans  were  eet- 
t  ing  western  lands,  they  had  little  informa- 
tion on  what  to  expect  in  the  way  of  heat, 
^i  KM'tV"*  **"■  ^°'^-  In  the  act  of  1890 
f^^l)^^^  '**^  Weather  Bureau.  Congr«s 

Xe^nl^tS"^  '"^  "-  ^^ 
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Today,  with  the  information  gathered  by 
cooperative  weather  obeervers  throughout 
the  year*,  we  have  a  vast  etorehouse  of  rec- 
ord* of  our  Nation's  climates.  The  private 
citizen,  traveling  to  a  distant  port  of  the 
United  States,  can  check  on  average  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperaturee  there  be- 
•  fore  packing  his  suitcase.  A  businessman 
*  considering  expansion  Into  new  markets  may 
seek  Information  on  climate  before  making 
his  decision. 

With  all  the  advances  of  modern  tech- 
nology, including  satrtlltes  and  automatic 
stations  for  observing  the  weather,  the 
services  of  the  volunteer  obeervers  are  more 
needed  and  more  valuable  than  ever.  It  Is 
private  citizens  who  keep  official  records  of 
the  weather  at  more  than  12.000  places 
throughout  our  Nation.  These  devoted  men 
and  woirien  give  lu  the  detailed  knowledge 
of  United  States  climates  that  Is  essential 
to  the  solution  of  many  problems  of  an  In- 
creasingly complex  society. 

Robert  M.  Whtt*. 
Administrator,  ESS  A. 

How    CooPE»ATiv«    OBsnvExs'    Records    Abe 
Processed  and  Stores 

The  dally  obeervatlons  that  a  cooperative 
observer  makes  are  recorded  by  him  on  a 
form  with  space  for  an  entire  month's  record. 
At  the  end  ot  the  month  the  form  U  sent  to 
the  National  Weather  Records  Center.  Aabe- 
vUle,  N.C..  where  each  days  observation  Is 
placed  on  a  punched  card.  The  cards  are 
then  used  to  make  listings  and  comparisons. 
Data  which  appear  Inconsistent  or  erroneous 
are  subject  to  professional  review  by  a 
meteorologist,  and  erroneous  entrlee  are  cor- 
rected or  deleted. 

After  the  records  are  checked  the  cards  are 
used  to  prepare  copy  for  the  publication 
Cllmatologlcal  Data,  thus  making  the  record* 
available  to  the  public. 

Aftw  this,  the  cards  are  filed  for  about  a 
years,  during  which  time  they  may  be  used 
for  special  tabulations  or  searched  for  par- 
ticular combinations  of  significance  to  a 
specialized  user.  Before  they  are  discarded 
they  are  placed  on  microfilm  so  that  they  can 
be  recalled  as  needed  in  the  future. 

As  of  the  end  of  1005  an  estimated  338 
million  cards  containing  weather  data  will  be 
stored  In  the  National  Weather  Records  Cen- 
ter Archives  plus  an  additional  170  million 
weather  data  cards  on  microfilm.  These 
records  are  an  invaluable  national  asset  and 
are  parefully  preserved,  since,  unlike  many 
other  Items,  weather  records  Increase  In 
value  with  age. 

How  Cooperative  Observers'  Weathib 
Rbcorbs  Are  Used 

Since  life  on  earth  la  dependent  on  the 
food  we  eat,  the  water  we  drink,  and  the  air 
we  breathe,  it  follows  that  the  weather  U 
an  Important  factor  in  everyone's  life.  This 
la  borne  out  by  the  varied  and  numerous 
uses  made  of  data  accumulated  by  coopera- 
tive obeervers. 

Following  are  some  examples  of  uses  of 
weather  reoords: 

Bvaluatlac  and  comparing  the  prospects 
of  commercial  vegetable  growing  In  Arlsona 
and  In  Florida.  This  study  included  com- 
parisons of  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
droughts,  and  of  periods  of  high  and  low 
temperaturee,  length  of  the  freeze -free  sea- 
son, and  the  distribution  of  ralnfall.as  re- 
lated to  the  growing  season  of  various  truck 
crops. 

Planning  hospital  design  and  construc- 
tion. 

Making  an  Industrial  survey  for  a  New 
Jersey  area. 

Correlating  new  bomebulldlng  starts  with 
weather  data. 

Evaluating  Insoirance  liability  rlskk,  veri- 
fying and  paying  insurance  claims. 

Preparing  a  marketing  booklet  on  Alaska. 


Determining  the  climate  of  a  town. 

Studying  the  effect  of  weather  on  mortal- 
ity In  New  York  City. 

Studying  the  relationship  between  rainfall 
and  frost  data  and  the  growth  characterU- 
tlcs  of  red  pine  treea. 

Surveying  community  airport  develop- 
ment.    / 

Comparing  and  adapting  existing  types  of 
school  construction  and  building  material* 
to  extreme  environmental  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

Studying  climatic  change;  Is  the  climate 
changing  and  If  so,  in  what  way? 

Delivering  fuel  supplies. 

Planting  and  harvesUng  crope.  studying 
the  growth  of  trees,  studying  the  risks  of 
freezing  by  specified  dates,  and  studying  the 
relationship   between   climate   and   altitude. 

Selecting  a  retirement  location,  or  a  cli- 
mate favorable  to  a  particular  health  prob- 
lem. 

Computing  snow-melt  rales  over  a  water- 
shed for  which  dams  are  being  planned. 

Determining  the  need  for  company  sales- 
men to  have  air  conditioners  in  their  cars. 

Making  drought  studies  and  determining 
drought  disaster  areas. 

The  Weather  Bureau  is  able  to  help  re- 
questers with  these  and  other  problem."  as 
well  as  to  help  researchers  In  their  attempts 
to  learn  more  about  our  climates  because 
thousands  of  cooperative  observers  have 
faithfully  recorded  the  weather  at  various 
locations  for  decades  and  decades. 
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Hon.  Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PXMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  deem  It  an  honor  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  many  already  raised  in  this 
Chamber  in  praise  of  a  great  and  good 
American  lawmalcer,  Albert  Thoma«. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  3  -years 
ago,  I  discovered  very  qulclily  that  I 
would  need  the  almost  daily  counsel  and 
wisdom  of  as  many  of  my  distinguished 
seniors  as  I  cOtild  possibly  get.  To  my 
everlasting  gratitude,  not  one  request  for 
guidance  on  my  pert  has  ever  been 
denied,  no  matter  how  small  or  unim- 
portant the  issue  may  have  seemed. 

Albert  Thomas  lives  In  my  memory  as 
one  of  those  who  tried,  at  all  times,  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  hla  experience. 
He  was  a  kind,  courteous,  considerate 
gentleman  whose  30  years  in  this  House 
have  left  a  mark  of  distinction  and  Im- 
pressive achievement. 

Above  all.  he  was  a  man  of  consum- 
mate courage. 

Those  final  days  of  his  life  were  a 
shining  monument  to  an  Indomitable 
human  spirit. 

I  think  we  all  should  take  consolation 
In  the  fact  that  one  man  among  us  could 
confront  the  daily  reminder  of  impend- 
ing death  with  an  invincible  faith  in  his 
fellow  man. 

1  am  privileged  to  count  myself  as  one 
of  the  numberless  thousands  whose  lives 
have  been  enriched  by  Albmt  Thomas. 
a  dedicated  public  servant  and  a  devoted 
friend. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHosrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  I,  1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has 
a  way  of  pulling  words  out  of  our  lan- 
guage and  making  them  generic  terms, 
single  words  that  stand  for  a  whole  body 
of  thought  or  a  whole  set  of  circum- 
stances. This  Is  especially  true  of  wars 
and  events  of  similar  International  im- 
pact. 

The  term  "Waterloo,"  for  exair-^le.  Is 
more  than  a  place  or  even  the  name  of  a 
famous  battle.  It  has  come  to  mean  a 
great  deal  more  In  terms  of  human 
events.  Munich  is  another  such  word. 
We  all  know  what  it  means  when  some- 
one uses  the  term  "another  Munich." 

"Hiroshima"  conjures  mental  images 
far  more  complex  than  simply  that  of  a 
small  city  in  Japan.  "Pearl  Harbor"  is  a 
term  symbolic  of  many  things,  of  ideas 
that  go  far  beyond  the  peaceful  Polyne- 
sian paradise  It  once  was. 

There  are  countless  other  words  and 
terms  In  the  English  language  that  bring 
to  mind  a  whole  complex  flood  of  images 
and  ideas  that  have  no  apparent  relation 
to  the  literal  term  Itself.  < 

We  are  presently  living  in  an  era  that 
Is  bound  to  produce  another  such  generic 
term  out  of  a  rather  awkward  oriental 
word:  "Vietnam." 

History  will  use  the  word  "Vietnam"  to 
describe  a  complex,  frustrating,  see-saw 
kind  of  warfare  with  battle  lines  as  in- 
distinct as  the  shadows  of  the  jungle 
In  which  they  are  being  fought.  It  will 
Include  the  background  of  uncertainty 
and  displeasure  voiced  by  dissident 
groups  of  citizens  back  home.  And  it  will 
include  the  kind  of  lofty  heroism  shown 
by  the  fighting  men  themselves  who.  In 
spite  of  the  morale-shattering  debate 
back  home,  continue  to  face  the  enemy 
and  to  yield  their  lives  on  the  battle- 
fields. 

The  readers  of  the  Berkshire  Eagle  in 
my  hometown  of  Plttsfleld,  Mass.,  were 
recently  treated  to  a  penetrating  sum- 
mary of  many  of  the  aspects  which  com- 
pose the  Idea  of  Vietnam  today.  The 
column  was  written  by  Peter  Potomac, 
a  pen  name  obviously,  whose  delightful 
prose  and  Incisive  commentary  on  cur- 
rent events  have  long  provided  one  of 
the  most  read  columns  In  our  paper. 

Because  I  believe  It  contains  In  concise 
form  most  of  the  perplexing  and  seem- 
ingly contradictory  ideas  that  are  In- 
volved In  the  Vietnam  sltuatiorv  today,  as 
well  as  an  important  focus  on  the  more 
promising    trends    In    our    debate    over 
Vietnam,    I   respectfully   commend   tbi 
column  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguea. 
The  colunm  follows: 
(From  the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Feb.  28,  10661 
The  Kcnnan-Oavin  PosmoM 
(By  Peter  Potomac) 
Wabhtncton. — The     great     dfebate     about 
Vietnam  has  escalated  suddenly — with  inter* 
estlng  resulU.    Within  the  last  f^  weeks. 
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the   antiwar   forces   have    unveiled    two   new 
alUes— Oen.  James  Gavin,  and  George  P  Ken- 
nan— around   whom   they   have  formed   en- 
claves  which   are   being   defended   with   In- 
creased vigor.     Interestingly  enough,  one  of 
the  principal  achlevemente  of  Kennan  and 
Gavin  have  been  to  destroy  one  of  the  earlier 
enclaves  of  the  antiwar  forces;   namely    the 
idea  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  civil  war  in 
which  we  have  no  business  interfering      The 
extent  to  which  the  antiwar  group  believes 
this  was  seen  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Eacle 
by  Edward  K.  Shanahan.     He  reported^  a 
group  of  professors  in  Washington  who  gath- 
ered to  discuss  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  said 
that  underlying  all  of  the  meeUngs  was  the 
assumption  that  "the  Vietnam  war  Is  a  clvU 
war.  a  case  of  internal  revolution.     In  fact 
this   basic   assumption    was   never   seriously 
debated."  ' 

Well  the  professors  had  better  get  back  to 
the  old  seminar  table  and  start  debating  it 
because  their  two  new  spokesmen— Kennan 
and  Gavin— present  their  arguments  with  an 
underlying  assumption,  that  the  Vietcong  is 
a  subversive  force  directed  from  the  north 
I  see  in  the  Vletcong,"  says  Kennan  "a  band 
of  ruthless  fanatics,  partly  misled,  perhaps 
by  the  propaganda  that  has  been  drummed 

l.*!^  f^J^-  **"*■  ""^'  'n  their  purposes, 
dictatorial  and  oppressive  •  •  •  I  think  their 
claim  to  represent  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam U  unfounded  and  arrogant  and  out- 
rageous."        ' 

In  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  laat  week.  Kennan  of 
oouree.  went  on  to  state  his  opposition  to  the 
WW- in  his  quiet,  articulate  manner  and  man- 

f  *!fv,  ^.  *!!.''"*  °°*=*  *'*'*  ^oi"  a"  the  essence 
of  the  debate,  to  wit,  should  we  make  it  our 
policy  to  contain  Chinese  Imperialism  In  Asia 
as  we  contained  Russian  Imperialism  in  Eu- 
rope?    Kennan's   answer  is  that  we  should 
not.    It  Is  significant  that  Kennan   is  the 
man  who  has  emerged  as  the  leading  spokes- 
man (along  with  Walter  Uppmann)   of  this 
vtow  because  he  is  one  of  the  three  men  (the 
other  two  being  President  Truman  and  Dean 
Acneeon)    most   closely   associated   with  the 
policy  of  containing  the  Russians.    However 
he  states  flatly  that  we  should  not  become 
entangled  In  the  affairs  of  Asia  and  closes 
Ws   preeentation    with   a   quote   from    John 
Adafftf  to  the  effect  that  America  "goes  not 
•oroad  in  search  of  monsters  to  destroy  •• 
««nH  t^^  reasoning,  if  applied  to  Europe, 
would    have    permitted   the    fall    of   Greece 
Turkey,  and  West  Beriln  to  the  Communists' 
and    poeslbly   all    of   Weetem    Europe.      But 
n»ny     who    supported,    and    still    support 
Amwicas  containment  of  Russia  in  pl^ope 
oppoee  our  containment   of  China   In  Asia 
^  .-^!"S*"  ^^  ^'^^  »  "^Jor  contribution 
l^iT^  tl^^.i*"*  '^^^  "^  "-^^  point.    And 
•t  is  hoped  that  we  have  heaxd  the  last  of 
the  peasant  revolt  nonsense. 

..^»'f  ^  ^  ?"?  ''*°**'  °'  ^^^  debate.  It  is 
•^h^iV**°'  American  people  at  this  stagi 

Snv^r^.V'  ^Kr**""  ^*^  ^  totalitarUn 
power.    We  fought  one  major  war  to  prevent 

^rwT/'"'^:'""^'"  ''on>  domlnall^r^U 
and  we   fought   an   unpopular  smaller,  but 

SS^i  J.  ^^T*  ^  '^*"*  Communist  Im- 
^ism.  So  What  It  bolls  down  to  Is  that 
those  Who  are  counseling  withdrawal  in  Viet- 
nam are  saying  that  we  should  let  the  forces 

t,^^\'"''"'  ""^  "^"  °^  n^UonB.1  libera! 
Oon  what  we  would  not  let  Japanese  or 
<^^^^»««*  have  by  open  aggression 

to  fact,  they  go  further:  They  say  that  we 
«^ot  defeat  guerrillas  (at  leLt^n^'^^r 
^i      ?fv.  '«*^e"hlp  is  eliminated,  which 
ta  one  of  the  Communists'  first  objectives' 
^Lnt  ""f"""*  ^^^"^  *  '*'>*'  "^  'n  Asia;  toai 

^«ev^r  t^'^'l'i"'  *°  '^"""  **^«  Comm^lste 
jmwever  they  threaten  the  status  quo,  and 

SSc*  rhrb^«°:n^e°idT  ^*"'"«  '•^•^  ^"-— 

The  answers  to  .these  arguments  are  It 
•"ems  to  me,  (1)  that  we  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
n*m  to  prove  we  can  successfully  resist  Com- 
munist guerrillas  and  that  the  issue  has  not 
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been  decided  yet;  (2)  most  UJS.  military  men 
agree  we  should  not  fight  a  large  land  war  In 
Asia  and  we  are  not  yet  doing  It;  (3)  we  will 
not   necessarily   have    to   continue   reelstlng 
Communists  over  and  over  again.    Both  the 
Russians  and  Chinese  have  shown  they  wUl 
go  on  y  so  far  in  testing  our  det««nlnatlon 
to  resist,  but  no  further,  and  maybe  we  only 
have  to  win  one  virar  of  national  liberation  to 
make  our  point.     Of  course,  if  we  stay  in 
Vietnam   the  Communists  may  well  open  up 
another  front,  in  Thailand,  or  Korea,  or  Cam- 
bodia, etc.    But  If  they  have  the  resources  to 
t?rlh  °°«jr°°'**"  ^*»y  they  haven't  done  it 
already.     The  answer  may  be  that  they  are 
even  less  anxious  than  we  are  to  be  Involved 
n  more  than  1  war  of  liberation  at  a  time- 
(4)  ap  long  as  it  Is  our  policy  to  defend  nal 
tlons  threatened  by  the  Communists,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  let  them  pick  the  batUe- 
frl  ,!;  -fli^  unreasonable  to  expect  thAn  to 
try  to    liberate    a  country  where  conditions 
are  favorable  to  us.  uinons 

^.J'^*"?:.  ^^^""^  '*  ^^^  °«*  argument  that 
^ntf,  fn  ^'■^*''''**  *°  enclaves  and  sit  tight 
until  the  Communists  tire  of  trying  to  force 
us  out.  There  is  much  to  be  «ld  for  ^" 
but  experience  suggests  that  it  would  result 
in  an  endless  conflict  which  in  the  lone  run 
would  lead  to  the  same  political  unrest  In  the 
country  that  exists  now  but  with  the  opposl- 
tlon  coming  from  the  hawks,  rather  Uian 
the  doves.  Lyndon  Johnson  obviously  does 
.i^m"'*"' .  *w  ^°  '"**'  another  presidential 
1!^    T,  r^^  *^'  unpopular  war  still  going 

to  end  it  at  the  conference  table,  now  appears 

^ttTefl'S^"'"^  '"'"^  •"'°'*  *«  •*»''  "  -^  «»« 

wi'??rt«^"*'  ,'"  ^**'*'  ^°°^  arguments  for 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam  and  good  argu- 

wh^^hf'*'".  ^^^^""^  ^  ^^^^  "  out— Which  is 
«^L  '"^"^  **'  "'^  "«*  complex  situa- 

tions   any    President    has    ever    faced       Al- 

T^XlZ^^f\}  ^'l"  ^'"^"^  "^^  ^*»«t  they 
think  the  solution  is  and  frankly.  I  have  not 
yet  received  a  satisfactory  reply. 


Love  of  Country 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

op   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing essay  was  written  by  Mr.  Doug 
Carpenter,  a  student  at  Huntington  Col- 
lege. Huntington.  Ind.  Mr.  Carpenter's 
prize  winning  essay  was  read  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Huntington  CoUege 
annual  Washington  birthday  celebra- 
tion. It  was  an  Inspiration  to  me  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people. 
Love  of  Country 


(By  Doug  Carpenter) 

,^}*'.  ^^^^''^  Kipling  once  told  the  story 
about  "The  Ship  That  Pound  Herself  "  He 
narrated  the  story  of  a  ship,  newly  launched. 

^4  n7.^"*K.°  ^*"'  *"■**'  ^^P-  At  first  ever^ 
part  of  the  ship  was  finding  fault  with  every 
other  part.  Every  girder  and  beam  and 
brace  every  rod  and  piston  and  rivet,  was 
complaining  against  all  the  rest.  But  by 
and  by  the  ship  encountered  a  storm  The 
h^vy  winds  began  to  blow,  the  great  green 
billows  rolled  over  the  decks,  and  then  in 
the  emergency,  somehow  aU  the  parts  of  the 
vessel  began  to  draw  together.  All  those  dis- 
cordant voices  melted  Into  one  great  voice 
which  was  the  eoul  of  the  ship,  and  that 
voice  spoke  out  In  one  triumphant  cry,  as  the 
splendid  craft  realized  that  she  was  not  a 
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Sa!^^  discordant  pieces,  but  one  swift, 
beautiful.  Indestructible  vessel 
„,^.,"^^?"  ^*^*  °^  country,  the  Republic 
Of  the  United  States,  found  herself.  Untu 
then  we  were  not  wholly  united  as  a  people 
There  were  differences  between  the  North 
and  South;  there  were  discordant  voices  be- 
tw«;n  East  and  West.  But  In  that  year  when 
Dewey  s  guns  boomed  out  in  the  harbor  of 

i^'V.HH,*^'*  "5*''  *  "*"*  '**«'■  Cervera>6  fleet 
lay  riddled  and  stranded  along  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  our  country  found  herself.  East  and 
WMt.  North  and  South,  blended  into  one 
Parties  united:  local  differences  and  prej- 
udices vanished.  -^ 

»  l^i^  *  ^^i  blessing  to  be  living  at  such 
a  time.  Hundreds  and  thousands  of  boys 
and  young  men  have  lived  without  hearlne 
any  call,  on  the  part  of  their  country,  for 
sacr  flee.  They  have,  perhaps,  never  felt  the 
patriotic  thrUl,  or  heard  the  call  to  renel 
an  enemy.  But  most  of  us  here  tonight  have 
seen  the  regiments  marching  down  Broad- 
way And  we  have  seen  them  come  home 
again,  worn.  pale,  and  broken.  There  may  be 
some  here  tonight  may  be  enlisting  them- 

^ir;  "  ^^  ''^"  '"*""  Y°"  ^*^«  "  leSt 
seen  friends  go,  some  of  whom  may  never 
return.  This  country  Is  In  a  unique  position 
in  the  great  world's  arena  tonight.  Your 
role  is  patriotic  love.  If  you  do  not  love 
your  country,  who  will  love  it?  If  you  here 
b^h^'k '**?.?°V'*'"*  ^^  ^^^  «^-  '*ho  will 

L^  wnf  i*'  ^  ''°"  ""  '^*'*  P*^'°ts.  this 
land  will  never  have  them. 

But  what  Is  it  to  love  one's  country?  Is  it 
to  carry  a  banner  in  a  procession?  Is  It  to 
Shout  as  we  see  the  flag?  is  it  to  fling  con- 
fetti from  the  tops  of  the  buildings  and 
send  off  skyrockets  in  the  evening?  Vastly 
deeper  than  that  Is  love  of  country,  deeper 
than  any  soldier's  uniform,  deeper  than  any 
pictures  Of  missiles  with  which  we  adorn  our 
walls.  To  love  your  country— is  to  love  that 
for  which  your  country  stands:  Freedom 
education   and  religion.    The  man  who  doe«i 

counted  *'°°^'  *'  "^*  °°*  ^^°  '*"'**  **'* 

t.7!!!f"*?*  ^°  ^«^*"  guarding  the  Atlan- 

lu  ^??v,  *^?'^***  "^*  ^  ^"•'t  '"^y  symbolize 
all  of  the  life  of  our  dear  country 

in  the  harbor  of  New  York  rises  the  flgures 
that  you  have  seen  on  many  a  nlght-Llberty 
With  her  uplifted  torch,  enlightening  all  the 
worid.  And  on  the  Massachusette  coast  In 
the  harbor  of  old  Plymouth,  rises  another 
statute,  carved  In  the  whitest  of  Massachu- 
^  ♦  H^J?°'**~*^*  ^***ue  of  Faith,  looking 
»hVr^  unswerving  eyes  over  the  bay  Into 
which  the  Mayflower  came,  and  with  silent 
finger  pointing  upward  unto  God.  The 
1 5,^  ^rom  the  statue  of  Uberty  shines  out 
f^         .^**   *^'*   ***   toward    the   upturned 

boUc  flgures  together  guard  our  coast 

So  long  as  those  flgures  do  guard  our 
Shores  and  truly  symbolize  our  Ufe  this 
country  is  safe.  So  long  as  we  belUve  in 
1h  *?  '^'^  ^*'"*'  freedom  and  religion.  In 
widest  possibility  for  everyone,  and  utriost 
allegiance  unto  our  fathers'  God,  this  coun- 
try can  never  perish.  God  give  us  to  under- 
stand more  deeply  the  meaning  of  patriotism, 
tf^  ♦,!?,  '?IS/*ur  country  more  deeply  and 
worthily  in^e  years  that  are  to  come 


Our  PoUcy  Is  Not  To  Overthrow  Reds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIPOIUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 
Mr.    BOB    WILSON.      Mr.    Speaker 
mider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following- 
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IFrom     the     San     Diego     (Calif.)      Union. 
Feb.  28.  19601 

OuB  Policy  Is  Not  To  OnorrKmow  KMam 

Edito«,  th«  Union  :  President  Johnaon  ha« 
Anally  revealed.  In  overt  terms,  the  new 
American  foreign  poUcy.  It  waa  a  long  and 
contradictory  succeaalon  of  official  statement* 
from  varlovia  Oovemment  sources  that  led 
up  to  his  disclosure.    Now  It  la  official. 

It  la  not  the  American  way  to  seek  victory 
for  our  fighting  men.  nor  to  seek  the  over- 
throw of  any  government,  regardless  of  Its 
crimes.  We  seek  only  to  prove  that  we  will 
not  allow  open  aggression  against  helpless 
people. 

This  type  of  policy  may  prevent  a  war  but 
It  openly  encouragM  bloodshed.  What  rUk 
does  the  aggreMor  take?  Will  he  be  punished 
for  inflicting  terror,  torture  and  even  murder 
on  hU  vlcUma?  No.  Our  poUcy  says  It  is 
logic*'  to  negotiate  with  him  In  the  interest 
of  Ws  will  even  condone   the  Reds" 

ha\ .  presentaUon  In  the  new  government 

ot  the  land  they  are  plundering.  ^ 

This  proves  the  old  cliche.  "Two  steps 
forward  and  one  step  back  will  eventually 
get  you  to  all  of  the  Jack." 

The  President  also  stated  that  poverty  Is 
the  root  of  all  war.  1  disagree.  A  revolution 
yes.  but  not  a  war.  A  poor  nation  could  not 
conduct  a  war.  Men  cause  war.  Not  poor 
uneducated  men.  but  rich,  highly  educated, 
power-hungry  men.  They  use  every  means 
at  band. 

Our  no-wln  policy  U  nothing  but  expensive 
procrastlnatlOD.  That  U  an  open  InvltaUon 
to  worldwide  anarchy  by  the  evil  elite. 

Eaic  H.  Shexman. 

lA  JOLLA. 

IProm  the  San  Dtego  (Oallf.)  Union.  Feb.  28. 

10M| 
What  Has  Hai»pw»h>  to  Oom  PAxaioTtsM? 

EDTToa.  THi  Union:  In  a  recent  editorial. 
you  said  our  greatest  need  at  this  time  Is 
patriotism. 

I  can  remember  a  time  when  we  didn't  need 
It.  because  we  had  it.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  only  dlssentera  were  those  who.  through 
age  limits  or  physical  shortcomlngB.  were  re- 
jected for  military  service  In  the  fight  to 
protect  our  type  oC  deooocracy. 

It  was  an  era  wtxen  the  John  MacCraee  and 
the  Joyce  KllK^Ks  already  had  left  their  in- 
delible BMrks  In  poetry,  their  blood  in 
Flanders  fields.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
slender  filled  up  on  bananas  to  make  the 
weight  limit:  when  the  underage  were  un- 
afraid and  proud  to  forge  birth  certificates 
that  fooled  the  recruiting  stations. 

Maybe  this  is  a  peculiar  type  of  patriotism 
that  leaves  present-day  shirkers  cold,  but  I 
believe  It  is  still  something  to  make  one's 
blood  run  warm,  one's  pulse  vibrate.  It  is 
based  on  a  faith  that  will  prevail  when  all 
the  enemies  ot  our  hard-earned  freedoon 
really  have  been  left  cold  by  their  foreign 
<tecelver«. 

As  you  say.  most  Americans  realize,  and 
will  combat  the  present  evils  that  beset  us. 
For  the  others,  one  can  only  feel  a  sense  of 
compassion  that  is  somewhat  akin  to  sorrow. 

Hasbt  Pxar. 

La  JOLLA. 


Estoaiaa  ladepeHdeacc  Day 


tradition  to  offer  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  when  our  friends  celebrate  a 
worthwhile  achievement.  Thus  as  our 
fellow  Americans  and  the  people  of 
Estonia  celebrated  February  24  as  that 
nation's  independence  anniversary,  I  ex- 
tend to  them  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Estonian  na- 
tion ever  came  into  existence  is  a  clear 
example  of  determination  and  courage 
of  the  Estonian  people.  Their  burdens 
under  Russian  domination  date  back  as 
far  as  1710,  but  they  never  lost  sight  of 
their  goal  of  freedom  and  independence 
in  their  own  country.  Between  1721  and 
1918  czarist  Russia  engaged  in  a  severe 
program  of  Russification  that  met  little 
success.  Communist  Russia  today  is  hav- 
ing scant  success  lu,  its  own  attempts  to 
force  a  break  in  the  Estonian  peoples  ties 
to  their  own  cultural  heritage. 

During  its  22  years  of  independence 
Estonia  was  busily  engaged  in  a  program 
of  industrial  and  agricultural  progress 
and  democratization.  Under  their  own 
system  of  government  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  Communists  Estonian  domes- 
tic achievements  were  remarkable.  But 
with  the  forced  signing  of  the  "Mutual 
Assistance  Pact"  of  1939  the.  days  of 
Estonian  freedom  were  dramatically  les- 
sened. The  tragic  end  came  in  July  1940 
when  an  Estonian  Government  hand- 
picked  by  the  Soviets  declared  Estonia  a 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic. 

Under  Stalin  mass  deportations,  exe- 
cutions, and  intimidation  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Hitler's  Nazi  regime  provided 
no  relief  for  the  Estonians,  and  with 
Nazi  expulsion  in  1944  Russia  resumed 
once  more  its  Illegal  occupation. 

It  is  perhaps  a  twist  of  irony  that  one 
of  the  states  of  Europe  that  was  created 
after  World  War  I  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  newly  enimciated  concept  of  self- 
determination  shouldflnd  itself  a  captive 
of  one  of  the  participants  of  the  war — a 
war  to  save  democracy. 

The  people  of  Estonia  are  unable  to 
join  us  this  week  as  we  commemorate  the 
48th  anniversary  of  their  countr^  inde- 
pendence, but  their  example  of  tenacity, 
fortitude,  and  courage  should  serve  to  in- 
spire us  as  we  attempt  to  lead  the  way  in 
man's  constant  struggle  to  better  himself 
and  his  fellowman. 


Istrations  were  sources  of  strength  and 
courage  to  this  House  in  many  difflcult 
times. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  sympathies  to  Dr.  Braskamps 
family.  What  a  great  sense  of  loss  they 
must  feel  at  this  time.  At  the  same 
time,  they  must  also  sense  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  love  knowing  that  God's  work 
was  furthered  during  Reverend  Bras- 
kamp's  lifetime. 


Rev.  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chaplaia 
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"*     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUNon 

IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1, 196S 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  cer- 
tainly  in  keeping   with   the   American 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
16  years  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  privileged  tcrhave  as  its  Chap- 
lain the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Byaskamp. 
This  servant  of  the  Lord^^iil^  a  life 
reflecting  his  profound  belief  in  God  and 
the  principles  He  taught. 

Reverend  Braskamps  actioiis  will  long 
serve  as  an  Inspiration  to  each  of  us  who 
knew  him.   His  wise  reflections  and  mln- 


Accomplithed  Wit,  Serious  Legislator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SKKLES 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AjgjVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  19i 


Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Spe«<ker.  p/iblic 
service  is  not  an  easy  profession.  This  is 
particularly  true  on  a  State  level,  where 
the  low  compensation  for  the  hard  work 
and  long  hours  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
many  capable  citizens.  It  Is  with  great 
pride,  therefore,  that  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
on  February  28  discussing  the  talents  and 
dedication  of  a  prominent  Maryland 
delegate,  a  Talbot  Coimtlan.  a  sports- 
man, and  a  gentleman,  Thomas  Hunter 
Lowe.  I  think  the  article  will  be  In- 
teresting reading  for  my  colleagues. 
No  CoiPNTST  Bumpkin:  Accomplished  Wrr, 
Seriocs  Lkcislatob 
(By  Jonathan  Cottln) 

Annapolis.  February  28. — Thomas  Hunter 
Lowe,  a  countryman  who  spent  nearly  hall 
his  Ufe  In  the  city.  Is  really  putting  peo- 
ple on. 

A  huge  cowlick  forms  &  careless  dark  cool- 
ma  over  his  forehead.  His  collar  Is  fre- 
quently unbuttoned.  His  shoes  are  oftea 
smudged. 

But  underneath  the  appearance  of  studied 
dlshevelment  is  a  Renaissance  man  whoa* 
family  roots  He  in  the  17th  century. 

Among  his  many  interests  Is  the  houss 
Judiciary  committee,  which  he  heads  wltb 
hard-driving  efllclency.  chiu-ning  more  than 
1.000  bills  a  session  onto  the  floor  for  ac- 
tion. 

KUNS   A   MILE   A   OAT 

Given  to  quoting  from  Shakespeare  and 
Jefferson,  he  runs  a  mile  every  morning  on 
his  12-acre  Wlttman  farm,  then  pounds 
aviray  at  a  boxing  bag  in  his  garage  before 
7  a.m.  breakfast. 

But  on  the  house  floor,  where  he  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  needier,  or  In  the  extra- 
curricular give-and-take  of  legislative  life 
In  Annapolis,  Mr.  Lowe  is  by  turns  forceful 
and  amusing — sometimes  too  funny  for 
words. 

Not  long  «go.  he  had  a  penchant  for  cock- 
tall  parties,  although  he  neither  drinks  nor 
smokes.  More  than  once  he  has  sent  oflt  in- 
vitations across  the  State  to  a  soiree  In  ths 
hotel  room  occupied  by  a  fellow  lawmaker. 
He  h^s  even  gone  so  far  as  to  post  notices  of 
the  dreamed-up  affairs  in  Eastern  Shore 
stores. 

SCOLDS  crrr  delegates  , 

When  the  unsuspecting  lawmaker  beglni 
receiving  replies  to  the  invitations  he  never 
sent,  Mr.  Lowe  affects  an  Innocent  air. 

On  the  floor  the  other  day.  Mr.  Lowe  rois, 
ostensibly  to  announce  the  next  meeting  oi 


his  committee.  He  spent  20  minutes  harass 
ing  the  Baiumore  city  delegation  for  spend- 
ing so  much  money  on  capital  Improvements 
During  a  recent  session.  Mr.  Lowe  saved  up 
,  some  State  newspapers  for  a  week  Then  he 
wrapped  the  front  page  of  a  current  edition 
around  week-old  papers  and  delivered  the 
useless  periodicals  early  each  mornlhg  to 
House  and  Senate  minority  leaders  The 
miffed  minority  chieftains  reportedly  never 
knew  who  did  It. 

But  Mr.  Lowe  has  also. been  the  target  of 
pranksters. 

His  friends  once  ordered  10  tons  of  horse 
manure  dumped  on  his  front  lawn.  He  for- 
gave his  tormentors  as  they  excused  him. 

IDEOLOCICAL  DILEMMA 

But  he  can  never  excuse  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  twin  nemeses  that  have 
forced  an  ideological  dilemma  upon  him 

Court  decisions  on  reapportionment  and 
congreslsonal  ratification  of  stringent  civil 
rights  laws  have  made  him  fight  against  his 
most  cherished  principles. 

His  sense  of  duty  won  out  over  his  devo- 
tion to  his  beliefs. 

He  opposed  redlstricting  of  the  legislature 
until  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  lu 
landmark  one-man.  one- vote  decree      Then 

*S  '?5^^  *"*"■  **"*  ^"'^  sa'««  both  houses 
rtiould  be  apportioned  on  a  population  basis 
he  led  the  battle  to  reapportion  Maryland 

He  alio  opposed  public  accommodations 
legislation.  But  after  Congress  enacted  the 
public  accommodations  law.  he  led  a  16-day 
ftwr  fight  for  enactment  of  a  similar  bill  m 
Maryland. 

CONFEDERATE    VIEW 

Mr.  Lowe  breaks  Into  a  broad  grin  when 
visitors  point  to  his  office  etching  of  an  old 
bedraggled  Confederate  soldier  who  is  say- 
ing: "Forget,  hell!"  " 

Forced  to  break  with  the  traditions  ^f  the 

S^n.'  t  ?*^T•  """"*  **^*  diehard  segrega- 
tionist In  the  picture,  his  mind  now  copes 
with  the  revolutionary  facts  of  life  in  the 
30th  century. 

"I  have  as  little  bias  against  Neeroes  as 
anyone  In  the  general  assembly."  he  «^ 

He   attacks   as  "liars"   the  parior  liberals 

N^rolt"     """^    ""^   '*'^"'    "**'    '■'^*"'**   *« 

On  other  Ideological  Issues,  he  often  takes 
the  conseratlve  line,  but  does  it  with  a  smile. 

VIEW    ON    MEDICARE 

h„?''«^S^°^^.,"^"*''''  """'  Its  enactment. 
fr«  adds:   "The  doctors  helped  bring  It  on 

mn'^b'is."'  '•'^'^  "^"^  ^°-«^  ^^-^^y 

He  finds  nothing  humorous  about  propos- 
^S^.^esTlif^eST""''^*-^"'"-'^  '^"^^ 

i.^^'*'*  °*^*'"  *"*'**'•  "t^*  Supreme  Court; 
U  100  percent  right  on  school  integration 

Be  would  like  the  vacant  Tall  t  (^Sy 
Judgeship,  but  insiirts  that  la  not  why  hi 
»1II  not  run  again.  *    ^ 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL    ROLE 

With    a    wife,    newborn    son     niece    and 
^e'^'f.^"'"^^'  »^«  -^y"-  *i^«  "^e  h« 

■  months  a  year  in  AnnapoUa.  "«>»«8ary 

«a^\^**'fi^*ttr*^*''*  °°  -peculaUon  he 
«ay  try  for  attorney  general  this  year  de- 
JPlte  reports  he  has  been  encourag^tij^ 


Virginia  Winner  of  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  viRaiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

tn^i'i.T"?,?-  ^''-  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
fxrt^?*;*?  °"  ^^  subject  of  "Democracy: 
What  It  Means  to  Me"  that  won  first 
pnze  in  the  State  of  Virginia  in  the  an- 
nual Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  Its  author  is  Miss 
Deborah  Lynn  Slate  of  Route  4,  Box  200, 
Hillsville,  Va.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

More  than  300  000  high  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  this  contest  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  ranging 
in  value  from  $1,000  to  $5,000.    The  win- 
ning contestant   from   each   State  will 
come  to  Washington  early  in  March  for 
the  final  judging. 
The  speech  follows: 
Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
I  By  Deborah  Lynn  Slate,  Hillsville,  Va.) 
I  am  the  voice  of  democracy.    Each  of  you 
ha^    heard    me    speak,    manv.    many    times 
before.    You  have  heard  me  in  thrboomTne 
Of  cannon  and  the  thundering  of  guns    you 

veVdIct"  vor.'"  *  J^'^^^'^  «*''''  an^a'ju^ys 
verdict,    you    have    heard    me   In    a    child's 

heafS  bu^t'^L"  "°**^"'^  P^^y"  ^°"  »^ave 
heard  but  have  you  really  listened?  You 
have  heard. -but  do  you  understand' 

When  the  first  man  gasped  into  his  bodv 
the  breath  of  life,  when  hU  throbbing  heart- 
mn./m*  *!'•'  ^*"  between  mortality  Ind  im- 
mortality, it  was  then,  then  that  I  dem^- 
racy.  was  born.  Yes,  I  was  bom  with  ma^ 
kind,  born  m  mankind,  for  deep  within  the 
heart  Of  every  individual  there  bSr^  a  flU  of 
tha™  a^.^'^""^  '°'  ''"'  liberating  bondage 
Liberating  bondage-that  I  am.  for  as  I 
tfnL"^,^^  *"**  daughters  freedom,  I  simtil- 
taneousiy  bind  them  to  an  ideal,  bind  them 
to  a  responsibllty,  bind  them  to  a  promli 

My  Ideal  Is  not  to  grant  freedom  from,  but 
to  nsure  freedom  to.  Jeffereon  was  my  son 
I  did  not  offer  him  freedom  from  o^p^L!on 
controversy,  or  persecution;  I  offered  him 
freedom  to  life,  to  Uberty.  to  the  pu«ult  S 
happiness.     Lincoln  was  my  son      i  did  not 

I    Offered    him    freedom    to   overcome   these 

Obstacles  and  to  obtain  the  goals  he  sough? 

Franklin  Roosevelt  was  my  son.    I  did  not 

ciat^H  "  ''?'^°'"  ''^'^  deprLlon  and  fin^n- 
cia   Crises:  I  offered  him  freedom  to  regain  a 

^r^Td'^nift    I°""««y«onsanddlugh! 
«!.?■  T  ?°*  °"*''  y°"  freedom  from  sacri- 

fice  I  grant  you  freedom  to  give  of  your  best 
to  God  and  to  the  wortd.    I  do  not^^  ^^ 

I^c^d  ""•  '  *°'"''  ^°"  °'  '««*««  to 
-if>!!!  f*'»J'***  •  'reedom  is  not  possible 
ceetors  be^me  the  blood  of  my  lUe;  their 
dreamsand  tear,  became  a  well  of  hope  for 
their  posterity;  their  prayers  moved  moxm- 


n^ertruch^  "*""*  '"^^  ""'^^"^^  -"'«* 
But  now  the  torch  Is  passed  Yours  ir 
now  the  blood  to  sacrtfiJ^T^urs  are  the 
dreams  to  buUd  and  the  tears  to  s^ed  yoS^ 
are  prayers  to  raise;  yes.  all  this  is  you^ 
yours  that  you  may  keep  for  you«eives  a^d 
your  posterity  the   blessings  of  Ul^rty 

My  life  rests  In  your  hands.  I.  demciracv 
cannot  live  if  you  neglect  your  ^sponsTblUty 
^t.,  *"*'"'■''  informed,  a  'partlclpaUng 
citizen.     The  benefits   of  Uberty  are  youA 

bllities  which  accompany  these  beneflu' 
bnf.^'I?^    freedom;    I    bring    responsibility; 
but  perhaps  greater  than  these  Is  the  promiL 

i,^?-  J^  ^  ^^  P^°'^^''  that  rang  t^ 
Uberty  Bell;  this  is  the  promise  that  settled 
the  plains  and  led  the  Conestoga  wagons  to 
the  open  arms  of  the  West;  this  is  the 
pronuse  that  launched  men  into  the  infinitv 

long  as  men  dream,  there  shall  be  progress- 
M  long  as  men  persevere,  there  shalj  be  suc^ 
cess,  and  as  long  as   men  care,  there  shall 

»i?l,Il"°°*  '^^^°°  "^'ler  God.  Indivisible 
with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all  " 


Home  It  Final  Hope  of  Two-Party 
System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  i  intlude  the  f9llowlng: 
House  Is  Final  Hope  or  Two-Partt  System 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
fr.7  «  President's  proposal  for  a  4-year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent™ 
ha^  7°"»d' »f  written  Into  the  OonsUtuUon, 
have  two  effects.  It  would  greatly  Increa^ 
any  President's  domination  over  the  House 
and  it  would  lead  ultimately  to  a  one-party 

Members  In  a  presidential  election 

=r,r^,^  ^V-  °^  constitutional  amendment  fits 

onThf,  *°  ^^•^'"  ^"*^  '^^^'^  to  impose 
on  this  country  complete  domination  by  his 
majority  in  the  Democratic  Party.  M»t  of 
his  programs  already  enacted  are  calculated 
to  cement  several  powerful  minority  groups 

n^,.4«'"°''^"***'''  P°""""'  pot^ntlar  Th^ 
in  large  part  would  be  based  upon  exacting 
revenues  from  all  the  people  a^  dlstrtbm! 
Ing  them  to  bribe-favored  minorities 

in  the  past  few  years  the  Senate  has  been 
more  and  more  obedient  to  PresldenUal  di- 
rectives, and  Its  Democratlc-Uberal  malorUv 
seems  safe  for  years  to  come  majority 

The  House,  closer  to  the  electorate  be- 
cause of  shorter  terms,  remains  the  final 
hope  of  the  two-party  system 
M,^L"'  ^  planned,  the  terms  of  House 
^T^"  ,f  °"'''  ^  lengthened  to  4  yea^ 
in  J^^°H  *^  ''°."^'*  *'^°"  certainly  be  swept 
in  with  the  presldenUal  candidate 
i«  T^!^,T'■^''.*'*•'''*''  a^BUnient  for  this  change 
he  »^^**'?°°»S'  half-truths.  He  said  when 
trL^  ^°i  ""*  *=^*^«  *h*t  It  would  at- 
tract as  candidates  "the  best  men  in  wlvate 
or  public  life.-    But.  instead  of  tie  bTt  «^ 

would  attract  those  who  would  seek  the  ad- 


-^ 
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▼an  tag*    of    running    as   tupportera    of    ttat 
presidential  candldatea. 

It  would  attract  peopl*  wt>o  crave  a  aur* 
thing,  with  long  t«nar«  untroubled  b^  bten- 
olal  t«ata  at  the  polla.  It  would  remo** 
Members  further  from  the  obllgaOoo  to  keep 
cloa*  to  serve  the  needs  of  their  constit- 
uents. 

-  It  may  be  annoying  to  sotne  Members  to 
maintain  cJoae  relations  with  the  people  at 
home  In  their  dlstrlcU.  But  if  papular  gor- 
emment  means  anything,  those  peot>le  are 
entitled  to  close  contacts  with  and  ooatln- 
uous  control  of  their  represenf  tlves.  What- 
ever Independence  Members  now  have  front 
the  House  leaders  and  the  men  in  the  White 
House  Is  gained  by  knowing  that  they  have 
the  confidence  of  the  people  back  hotne. 

Good  representatives  give  constant  atten- 
tion to  their  oonstltuenu.  They  do  this  by 
answering  their  mail;  by  periodic,  sometimes 
weekly  letters  to  their  constltuenU:  by  see- 
ing people  from  home  who  oome  to  Washing- 
ton, and  by  presenting  their  constituents' 
views  to  the  House— on  the  floor  or  In  the 
CoNGRsssioifAi.  Racoao. 

Theae  services  are  not  too  great  a  burden. 
for  Members  have  allowed  themselves  fairly 
lavish  personal  staffs  of  asststanls.  U  a 
Congressman  Is  as  Industrious  as  he  should 
l>e.  he  still  has  the  time  to  study  and  vote 
upon  the  bills  before  bis  cccnmlttees  and  the 
House. 

On  the  practical  side,  the  Johnson  argu- 
ment falls  short.  A  considerable  number  at 
House  Members  are  fairly  sure  of  reelectton. 
Many  have  no  imposition.  This  Is  especially 
true  of  Members  who  have  large  Influence 
because  of  seniority. 

Finally,  there  U  the  need  for  holding  a 
President  and/or  a  ooogresslonal  majority  to 
strict  accountability.  The  mid- term  election, 
especially  In  a  year  like  1966.  is  a  useful 
referendum  on  presidential  and  congres- 
sional policies. 

Four  years  Is  too  long  to  give  a  grant  of 
unchecked  poiwsr  to  any  President,  any 
party  or  any  Member.  That  Is  especially  true 
In  changing  times  like  these.  We  need  not 
only  efficient  government,  birt  responsible 
government.  The  makers  of  the  Constitution 
planned  it  that  way.  It  should  remain  that 
way. 


CoofTtttmAn  William  S.  Mailliard'i  Ad- 
drcM  to  tke  CenmoBweakh  Clab  of 
Cafiforoia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
graosman  William  S.  Mailliard.  of  Cali- 
fornia, on  Pebniary  18.  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  entitled  "We  Now  Have  Rust- 
bucket,  Not  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet — Are  Scraping  Bottom  of  Barrel." 

The  Commonwealth  Club  publishes  a 
house  organ  known  as  the  Common- 
wealth in  which  the  addresses  delivered 
to  their  weekly  limcheons  are  summar- 
ized In  what  iiey  call  the  FYlday  Plashes. 
These  Plashrs  taken  from  the  address  by 
Congressman  Mauxiaro  atc  as  fellows: 


(From    the   Commonwealth.   Feb.   38.    1966] 

"•W«  Now  Havx  Rustbcckkt,  Not  Nationai. 

Dbtknss     Risaw     FLzrr — Au     Scsaping 

BOTTOIt  or  BAUn." RHTUBSDJTATrVB  Mah.- 

LIAXa 

(From  address  by  Hon.  Wn.LiAM  S.  Mailliakd, 
Member  of  Congress ) 

The  present  complete  lack  of  any  national 
maritime  policy  has  persisted  now  to  the 
point  of  constituting  a  hazard  to  the  na- 
tional well-being  and  security. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  ships?  To 
meet  the  national  needs — U.  peace  and  In 
war;  today,  tomorrow,  and  decades  to  come. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  II,  we  engaged  In 
crash  programs  of  bulld!ng  ships  to  the  tune 
o/  $23  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  This 
figure  does  not  Include  the  enormous  sums 
paid  out  for  use  of  foreign  shipping  until 
our  own  efforts  begalil  to  produce  results. 

In  each  Instance  we  were  left  with  a  huge 
fleet  of  mass-produced  austerity  ships,  ob- 
solete as  soon  as  the  world's  maritime  na- 
tlotis  were  able  to  produce  new  vesels  of 
peacetime  design  and  construction. 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  I,  the  United 
■■^^t**  was  no  longer  a  significant  maritime 
power. 

VIZTNAIC  SUPPLITD  BT    SKA 

Here  we  are.  two  decades  after  World  War 
II,  with  our  aging  merchant  marine  Just 
barely  adequate  to  meet  oxir  own  commit- 
ments in  a  relatively  small-scale  military 
effort  in  southeast  Asia,  and  only  at  the  ex- 
panse of  turning  commercial  cargoes  over 
to  foreign  competition,  and  even  utilizing 
foreign  ships  under  direct  charter. 

Information  received  by  the  House  Com-- 
mlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Indicates  that  the  estimated  loss  In  revenue 
to  UJS  -flag  ships  w««  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion during  the  last  half  of  1065 — a  direct 
loss  In  our  International  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

TWENTY    rTRCKTrWor    nUV ATX   n^R   "D«AmD" 

Economics  compel  this  dependence  on 
ships  rather  than  aircraft.  It  would  cost 
57' j  cents  per  pound  to  airlift  cargo  to  Viet- 
nam compared  to  7  cents  per  pound  by 
ship — 8  to  1.  Even  the  meet  optimistic  esti- 
mates for  the  huge  new  C-5A  could  not 
reduce  this  ratio  to  less  than  5  or  6  to  1. 

The  Navy's  SUUtary  Sea  Transportation 
Service  has  been  augmented  since  last  July 
by  more  than  200  general  cargo  commercial 
and  re8erv^«Ups.  This  represent}  approxi- 
mately 20/peTcent  of  our  privately  owned 
merchant  fleet. 

More  than  50  vessels  have  been  chartered 
from  American^ flag  subsidized  operators  and 
many  of  these  are  the  finest,  most  modern 
and  fastest  ships  in  the  world.  All  were 
constructed  with  Federal  assistance  under 
the  vessel  replacement  program  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1036. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  too  few  ships  of 
this  caliber  The  replacement  program  Is 
proceeding  at  dead  slow  speed  and  Is  almost 
100  vessels  behind  schedule. 

NO  HOPS  or  Moomrrizuto  teamps 

As  a  result,  about  half  of  the  300-odd 
ships  In  our  subsidized  merchant  fleet  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  their  eco- 
nomic lives.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  to  Congress  last  month 
a  ship  construction  budget  calling  for  a 
maximum  of  only  13  ships  to  be  built  In 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Another  segment  of  the  Vietnamese  sea- 
lift  Is  made  up  of  nonsubddlxed  Amer- 
ican-flag tramps.  These  ships  also  are  more 
than  30  years  old — the  aid  available,  by  law, 
for  their  replacement  has  been  denied  by 
administrative  decision. 


XISBXVS     FLEET    IN    aAO    SHAPE 


Under  present  policies  there  appears  no 
hope  of  modernizing  this  portion  of  the 
active  fleet. 

We  have  reactivated  more  than  100  ships 
of  World  War  II  vintage.  This  fleet  re- 
sponded very  well  to  our  needs  during  the 
Korean  conflict — but  Korea  was  16  years  ago. 

These  ships  were  constructed  more  than 
20  years  ago.  Age  and  limited  maintenance 
has  severely  diminished  their  utility.  Parts 
and  equipment  are  being  cannibalized  to  re- 
activate these  vessels  with  costs  averaging 
$400,000  per  ship. 

The  vast  majority  of  them  have  had  ma- 
terial failures  in  operation  and  have  been 
put  out  of  service  from  a  few  hours  to  as 
mucb  as  45  days. 

It  might  be  more  appropriate  to  call  this 
our  "rustbucket"  fleet  rather  than  our  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet. 

CAN'T    RCLT    ON    POREIGN    SHIPS 

To  resort  to  foreign-flag  vessels  presup- 
poses that  they  will  carry  your  cargo  when 
and  where  we  wish.  Several  foreign-flag 
ships,  chartered  for  Vietnam,  have  already 
refused. 

Our  request  that  free  world  shipping  stop 
trading  with  North  Vietnam  and  Cuba  has 
fallen  on  deaf  ears. 

Recently  the  President  authorized  the 
shipment  of  3  million  additional  tons  of 
grain  to  India.  What  if  other  grain  pro- 
graiBs  double?  Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  ships? 

More  than  half  the  ships  normally  In  this 
trade  are  now  employed  In  the  Vietnam  sea- 
lift.  Yet.  according  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
In  India.  90  shiploads  of  wheat  will  be  arriv- 
ing at  a  rate  of  2  and  3  ships  a  day. 

Are  We  going  to  waive  the  preference  re- 
quirement that  50  percent  of  such  Govern- 
ment cargoes  move  In  American  bottoms? 
Is  this  a  preconceived  maneuver  to  insure 
waiver  of  the  preference  requirement? 

If  we  are  compelled  to  draw  heavily  on 
foreign  shipping,  we  will  soon  be  paying 
exorbitant  rates  for  the  services  required. 

BUILD     IN     POREIGN     TAROST 

Certain  administration  officials  are  pro- 
posing that  there  be  established  a  fixed  level 
of  shipbuilding  needed  for  national  secu- 
rity. Federal  funds  would  be  made  available 
up  to  this  level.  Beyond  It,  ship  operators 
would  be  allowed  to  construct  their  ships 
in  foreign  shipyards.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  remove  Is  one  of  our  most  effective 
aids  to  American  shipyards. 

SHIPTAROS  A  DEFENSE   INDUSTRY 

We  have  seen  examples  of  the  folly  of 
our  misplaced  overrellance  on  foreign-flag 
shipping.  What  greater  folly  than  to  ac- 
centuate this  error  by  relying  on  foreign 
shipbuilding? 

It  Is  through  shipyards  that  we  produos 
the  tools  of  seapower.  Shipyards  are  a  de- 
fense industry.  We  cannot  afford  to  relin- 
quish control  of  this  essential  mobilization 
asset. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  not  as  apathetic  as 
we  to  Its  merchant  marine.  Russia  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  a  major  maritime  power.  Last 
October,  the  USSR,  had  on  order  an  esti- 
mated 450  merchant  ships  while  we  had  40 
under  construction  or  on  order. 

Today,  Russia's  merchant  fleet  exceed! 
our  own  active  fleet  In  size  and  is  increas- 
ing at  a  rate  of  more  than  10  times  oura 
In  5  years,  she  will  have  a  superiority  Ot 
two  to  one. 

As  a  free-world  shipping  executive  is  re- 
ported to  have  remarked:  "The  posslbllltiw 
for  economic  blackmail  are  Incalculable." 
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nVX  TO  TEN  TEARS  LEFT  FOR  RESERVE  FLEET 

This  Is  the  situation  today:  under  present 
actions  of  our  Government  and  with  no  pol- 
icy for  the  future:  within  5  years  probably 
and  certainly  within  10,  we  will  have  no  use- 
able reserve  fleet.  Our  active  fleet  will  still 
consist  of  at  least  two-thirds  obsolete  ves- 
sels, reaching  the  very  end  of  their  useful 
Ufe,  if  not  already  consigned  to  the  scran- 
yard.  ^ 

Five  to  10  years  may  sound  ample  to  cor- 
rect this  situation— but  decisions  must  be 
taken  now— should  have  been  taken  5  years 
ago  If,  In  1970  to  1975,  we  are  to  have  the 
needed  vesseU  In  being,  it  does  take  time 
to  plan,  finance,  and  execute  a  shipbuilding 
program  and  time  Is  rapidly  running  out 

If  we  do  not  resolve  now  to  make  the 
necessary  effort,  beginning  immediately  we 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  period  of  some 
years  during  which  our  merchant  shipping 
capability  may  be  the  limiting  factor  tS 
our.ablllty  to  project  the  military  and  eco- 
nomic power  of  our  Nattan  In  pursuit  of 
national  policy  and  goals.      ^ 

Answers  to  written  questions  from  floor 

Question  (John  A.  Rowe,  Jr.).  Does  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  expect  to  use  airlift  in  real 
emergency? 

Answer.  There's  great  reliance  on  antlct- 
pated  capacity  of  new  large  cargo  aircraft 
But  it's  dangerous  to  get  tied  to  one  system 
of  supply.  ■' 

Question  (J.  R.  Klawans).  How  long  to 
build  a  modern  ship?  To  acquire  modem 
fleet? 

Answer.  Design,  financing,  to  operation. 
»N)ut  3  years.  Time  to  build  fleet  depends 
on  yard  capacity  we've  allowed  to  dwindle 
If  decided  today — 5  years. 

Question  (Caspar  Zwlerleln).  How  can 
companies  like  Matson  operate  without  sub- 
sidy? 

Answer.  They're  protected  from  forelen 
competition,  still  operating  with  ships  m- 
qulred  at  low  cost.  Some  have  gonrinto 
fl)eclallzed  transpor.  fields 

Question.  Wm  technological  breakthrough 
Obsolete  proposed  expansion  program? 
1  Jr^'^f  ■  °''8°>e6cence  a  continuing  prob- 
im.     Maritime    Administration    could    well 
jpend  more  for  research  and   development 
8tUl.  our  new  ships  are  as  good  as  any 

Question.   (Edgar  M.  Kahn).  Will  Congress 
require  greater  safety  on  foreign-flag  cPulse 

eJj^J"''  ^*  year  I  stated  Yarmouth 
to  i^f  "^  UMafe-3  months  later  it  burned 
^  ^^'i^^  ''  international  conference 
ao  not  improve  standards.  United  States 
•hould  act  to  protect  citizens. 
Question.   (W.   K.   Potts).  UnOl  more  re- 

^^1  Z  ?''^"™«  "n'ons.  l«n't  It  prema- 
ture to  obtain  more  ships? 

Answer.  Unfortunate       work       stoppages 
waethnes    due    to    Interunlon    squabbles 

K'tht^.T^''*  *?  "P*'"  responsibility  f 
V^L^  ^  Reagolng  wages  are  too  high. 
^  ^n  """^^  Americans  at  sea  to  fa^e 
JRis  than  those  ashore 

Question.   (Robert   H.   Fouke).  Long-term 
policy  for  adequate  merchant  marine? 
jmswer.  1936    Merchant   Marine    Act   stlU 
good.     We  ve    never    used    it.     We    talk    nf 

«tf 75'n  •'  ^"11°'^  '°'  "up^rso^fc  ^rL? 
Wth  75  percent  Government  money— sh^d 
<»o  same  with  merchant  marine  ^^^°'^^ 
Question.  What  effect  on  merchant  marine 
«  C-5A  cargo  aircraft? 
^wer^Bulk    movement   must    come    by 

so  oy  sea.     This  might  drop  to  95  percent. 

Question.  Airfreight  cost  of  3  cents  per  ton 

P«  mile    (anticipated   for   C-6A)    un^^rc^? 

««t  of  sea  transport?  -"wrtus 

coi^*.?™i"".  ^'^y   6    to    1    ratio.     Brings 
«^    Closer     together.     Time    factor    mfy 
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Freedom's  Fifht 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  I 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 
'  Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  task 
in  Vietnam  is  not  only  to  achieve  a  vic- 
tory over  Communist  aggression,  but  to 
convince  the  people  that  freedom  not 
^ojEB^nation  Is  the  natural  state  of  man 
The  President's  trip  to  Hawaii  dra- 
matized. In  the  words  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  "not  only  the  U.S.  determination 
to  achieve  an  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam,  but   also   the  recognition  that  a 
pohtical    and   Ideological    campaign    to 
win  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  away 
from  communism  must  be  carried  out " 
Massive  social  and  economic  assistance 
programs  will  be  necessary,  the  news- 
paper asserts,  and  it  pointed  out  that  for 
more  than  a  decade  the  Communists  have 
laid  the  groundwork  of  their  effort  to 
takeover  South  Vietnam. 

The  Communists  work  at  the  grassroots 
level,  with  the  farmers  and  villagers      They 
meet    simple    needs    with    simple    answers 
And  when  all  else  falls  the  Communists  use  a 
familiar  tactic,  terror,  to  achieve  dominance 
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*H^*"le  1«  «^ea<ly  won— the  need  has  been 

^The  rest  of  the  Job  will  be  difficult.  The 
South  Vietnam  Government  Is  weak.  About 
75  percent  of  the  nation,  outside  of  Saigon 
Is  either  In  the  hands  of  Oomunist  guerrUlas 
or  "neutral"— not  under  Saigon's  control  and 
under  pressure  from  the  Communists  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  visit  with  Saigon's  leaders 
should  give  them  the  prestige  they  badly 
need  to  extend  their  authority  and  Influence. 
The  battle  In  Vietnam  Is  not  only  for  ter- 
ritory; it  Is,  as  always,  for  the  minds  of  men. 
Victory  Is  essential  if  the  United  States  is 
not  to  be  faced  with  the  same  fight  In  many 
other  areas,  including  Latin  America. 


The  Sun  Times  added  that: 

The  United  States  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge where  the  Communists  conduct  their 
campaigns.  In  the  countryside. 

I  found  this  to  be  provocative,  and  I 
believe  that  others  can  benefit  from  Its 
concise  analysis.  With  this  In  mind  I 
submit  the  editorial  to  the  Record,  to  be 
printed  therein: 

Freedom  Against  Commttnism 
President  Johnson's  trip  to  Hawaii  drama- 
tizes not  only  the  U.S.  determination  to 
achieve  an  honorable  peace  In  Vietnam  but 
aJso  the  recognition  that  a  pollUcal  and 
R^1f.H^4?!  campaign  to  win  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  away  from  communism  must 
be  carried  out. 

To  win  that  battle  President  Johnson  has 
promised  South  Vietnam's  Premier  Ky  that 
his  programs  of  civil  reform  will  be  bolstered 
by  massive  U.S.  programs  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic assistance. 

Such  programs  are  essential.     The  Com- 
munlsts  have  had  11  years  m  which  to  lay 
the  groundwork  of  their  effort  to  take  ov«r 
south   Vietnam   no  matter  which   way  the 
military  struggle  goes.     Their  approach   is 
deceptively  simple;    it  says,  over  and  over 
that  communism  is  a  better  way  of  life     The 
Communists   work    at   the   grassroots '  level! 
with  the  farmers  and  villagers.     They  meet 
simple    needs    with    simple    answers.      And 
when   all  else  faUs  the  Communists  use  a 
familiar  tactic,  terror,  to  achieve  dominance 
The  United  States  must  meet  this  chal- 
lenge where  the  Communists  conduct  their 
campaigns,  in  the  countryside.    If  the 
la  to  be  successful  It  must  recpgflSe  that 

»>,^.H^^^^  ^*^  *  ""^^""^  antf^rtth  people 
Which  more  often  than  npTpiace  iffeater 
value  on  a  simple  ploV-tSan  on  a  Sot 
^JS^""'^*^*  Communists  have  long  undwl' 
stood.  The  United  States  must  institute 
programs  that  are  designed  to  convince  those 
dom.t'"..**'  >'^««nce  that  freedom  Sd^ 
domination— by  Communists  or  by  colo- 
nists—is  the  natural  state  of  man  It  will 
be  a  harder  Job  than  winning  the  mllitaiT 
war  in  Vietnam,  or  the  peace     But^artS 
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Cornelia  Gynlahazi  Becomes  a  Citizen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF  Kansas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker    on 
Monday.    January    24,    1966,    Cornelia 
Gyulahazi  became  a  U.S.  citizen.    Miss 
Gyulahazl  is  employed  in  the  WasWng- 
ton,  D.C.  ofQce  of  Maupintour.  a  world- 
wide planned  travel  agency,  with  head- 
quarters in  Lawrence.  Kans.    A  company 
newspaper,  the  Maupintour  Echo,  asked 
Miss  Gyulahazi  about  her  feelings  and 
thoughts  on  the  day  she  became  a  citi- 
zen.   I  commend  h©i;^inspiring  and  well- 
written  respohse  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress.    It  follows: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  and 
congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  my  having 
been  sworn  as  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  sworn  to  support  the  Government,  to 
keep  up  the  ConsUtutlon  and  even  to  take 
to  arms  In  case  of  necessity  for  my  new  coun- 
try. And  I  assure  you  I  meant  deadly  earn- 
estly every  word  of  the  oath. 

Still.   I  confess.   In   a  way  I  had   a  little 
uneasy,   aching  feeling.    I  was  brought  up 
In  a  very  patrloUc  way.    My  mother  was 
always   a    belligerent   patriot    and    also   my 
father,  although  in  a  more  bashful  way.  felt 
by  no  means  less  attached  and  ardently  about 
his  fatherland.     I  will  always  remember  two 
of  my  teachers  who  saturated  by  thinking  and 
feeling  with  pride  for  my  nation,  its  history, 
achievements    and    Uterature    and    I    was 
thought  to  be  proud  and  happy  to  be  Hun- 
garian.    I  don't  seen  any  reasons  to  change 
my  feeling  toward  Hungary  now,  nor  do  I 
feel  a  traitor  or  a  rat  leaving  the  sinking 
ship  as  some  ot  my  friends  said  I  was  when 
I  left   to  come   here.    They  said  everybody 
should  stay  at  home  and  work  for  freedom  at 
home,  but  I  am  sure,  that  I  can  do  more  for 
Hungary  In  supporting  the  VJ3.  Government 
as  by  being  at  home  and  working  for  a  gov- 
ernment that  I    and  most  of  the  Hungarians 
loath.  Just  to  be  able  to  earn  my  dally  bread 
and  the  strict  necessities  of  Ufe.     As  to  do 
anything   for   freedom    at   hMne?  How   can 
one  fight  as  private  citizen  against  a  state 
whlsjh  is  employer,  police  force  and  god  at 
the  ssme  time?    I  am  convinced  If  ever  Hun- 
g»ry  WUl  regain  Independence,  It  will  be  for 
the  -aljant  fight  the  United  States  (so  often 
mlsjud^.  misunderstood  and  criticized  by 
the  whole  WOTld  and  even  by  her  own  cltl- 
*^f  puts  In  few  the  freedom  of  the  whole 
world. 

Living  in  this  country  for  more  than  6 
J^T  ^  *°**  knowing  it  better  day  after 
<lay.  I  believe  It  Is  the  greatest  country  in  the 
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world  today.  I  beUeve  tt  ta  a  model  accord- 
ing to  which  the  other  natlona  should  try 
to  build  their  own  in  the  futxire.  I  am  con- 
Tlnced  that  the  Ck>n«titutlon  l»  a  ma#t«plec« 
of  the  wncerted  work  of  genluaee  and  I  know 
I  will  be  her  loyal  citizen  aa  long  aa  I  live. 

CoamLiA. 


Estet  KefaaTcr  Uuon  of  die  Free  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

h6n.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TTNNBSSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  ORIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ol 
the  leading  citizens  of  Memphis,  Edward 
J.  Meeman  and  Edmund  Orglll,  were 
among  the  first  to  support  the  late  Estes 
Kefauver  In  hla  first  race  for  the  Senate 
in  1948.  In  this  month's  Issue  of  Free- 
dom and  Union.  Clarence  Strelt  recalls 
the  support  each  also  gave  the  idea  of 
Atlantic  Union. 

This  idea  has  led  to  a  new  award  to  be 
given  every  3  years  "to  the  person  who 
has  best  served  the  cause  of  democracy 
by  effective  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
Union  of  the  self-governing  peoples  of 
the  world  who  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  of  the  individual,  in 
the  spirit  of  Estes  Kefauver  who  ad- 
vanced this  cause  effectively,  persist- 
ently, and  nobly." 

Under  unanimous  consent,.  I  Include 
the  article. 

[Vrom  Freedom  *  Union.  February  IBM] 
Two  Bds  That  Think  as  Oi«« 
The  latest  proof  of  the  wonders  that  can 
be  worked  when  two  men  In  a  US.  city — a 
oruaadlng  editor  and  a  business  leader — 
think  and  work  together  came  In  the  US. 
Senate  Caucus  RoMn  January  17.  There  and 
then,  at  the  reception  sponsored  by  the 
Sstea  Kefauver  Memorial  Foundation.  Vice 
Prealdent  Httbk«t  HuMwnaT  announced  that 
the  Edward  J.  Meeman  Foundation  has  put 
up  •50.000  to  endow  a  triennial  "Estes  Kefau- 
ver Union  of  the  Free  Award"  of  W.OOO. 

The  Vice  President  Introduced  Mr.  Meeman 
to  prolonged  applause  from  the  crowd  of 
Kefauver  devotee*  who  filled  the  ball.  He 
explained  that  the  award  would  go  every  3 
yean  "to  the  person  who  has  beet  served  the 
c^-uac  of  democracy  by  effective  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  union  of  the  self-governing 
peoples  of  the  world  who  guarantee  the  fre«P- 
dom  of  choice  and  action  of  the  Individual. 
In  the  spirit  of  Sstea  Kefauver  who  advanced 
this  cause  effectively,  persistently,  and 
nobly  .- 

Behind  this  bangs  a  heart-warming  true 
story  of  two  Bds  who  thought  and  worked 
aa  one  for  Federal  UtUon  of  the  Free,  with 
astonishing  reaiilts  on  city.  State.  NaUonal. 
and  Atlantic  government  through  the  pact 
20  years.  One  wondear*  what  great  fruits 
their  continued  union  will  btkr  In  the  years 
ahead.  One  can  be  sure  it  will  go  on  work- 
ing wonders— tf  only  becaxise  of  the  con- 
tinuous Incentive  the  new  award  give*  men 
and  women  ererywhare  to  make  effective 
efforts,  in  any  of  the  many  ways  that 
are  needed  In  so  vast  an  undertaking,  to 
unite  the  free.  In  the  peiaUtent,  noble  spirit 
tbM  charactsriMd   Senator  Kefauver. 

Tou  have  gueaeed  the  name  of  one  at  the 
two  Eds— Mr.  Meeman.  He  la  the  editor 
Ed — or  rather,  be  la  now  editor  emeritus  ol 
the  Memphis  (Tenn  )  Press-Sclmltar.  At  Ita 
helm  he  made  a  lengendary  name  for  hlmaelX 


through  35  years  as  an  outstandingly  able 
and  courageoiis  editor.  In  the  great  but  now 
declining  tradition  of  crusading,  construc- 
tive Journalism. 

Bom  In  Evansvllle.  Ind..  too  poor  to  go 
to  college,  he  got  a  Job  at  $4  a  we«k  on  the 
Scrlppe-Howard  dally,  the  Press,  when  he 
gradu..ted  from  high  school  In  1907.  In 
1921  Robert  Scrlpps  sent  him  to  Tennessee  to 
found  the  KnoxvUle  News.  He  succeeded  so 
well  that  it  was  soon  a  decisive  factor  In 
preserving  the  beauties  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  as  a  National  Park — and  conserva- 
tion remains  one  of  Ed's  lifelong  passions. 
In  1931  bj  was  promoted  to  editor  of  the 
Press-Sclmltar. 

I  first  came  In  touch  with  him  In  the  early 
1940"8  through  his  Interest  In  Union  Now.  but 
did  not  meet  him  until  1947.  He  and  others 
Invited  me  to  speak  that  November  In 
Memphis,  a  city  I  had  not  yet  visited.  I 
agreed,  reluctantly.  I  was  hard  pressed 
with  work  and  thought  I  could  use  the  time 
much  better  elsewhere.  Thus  began  the 
moat  fruitful  speaking  engagement  I  have 
ever  had.  one  for  which  I  have  blessed  our 
guardian  angel  ever  since. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  weekend  program  of 
half  a  dozen  talks,  starting  with  a  lunch. 
About  a  hundred  leading  citizens  had  been 
Invited  to  It  by  the  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce.  He  was  the  other  Ed — 
Edmund  Orglll.  president  of  Orglll  Bros. 
Wholesale  Hardware  Co.  I  met  both  Eds  at 
that  same  lucky  luncheon. 

HJNCHKON    PIAT*    AND    tTNION    NQW 

In  the  course  of  a  few  thousand  sp^ches 
I  have  heard  a  variety  of  lntroductlona\  but 
the  most  memorable  was  Ed  OrglU's  that 
noon.  He  held  up  a  copy  of  the  1941  edition 
of  "Union  Now"  and  explained  that  "attorney 
Lucius  Burch  over  there" — another  of  his 
guests  who  became  my  lifelong  friend — had 
loaned  It  to  him.  and  "kept  at"  blm  until  he 
finally  gave  In  and  read  It.  •  •  •  But  he 
"wasnt  going  to  get  It  txack"  for  "I'm  going 
to  ask  our  speaker  to  autograph  It  after  this 
luncheon,  and  then  I'm  going  to  keep  It  my- 
self •  •  •  even  though  he  should  have  writ- 
ten this  book  differently.  He  should  have 
started  with  what  he  put  at  the  end  of  it  as 
an  annex,  entitled  "My  Own  Road  to  Union.' 
I'd  advise  you  all  to  do  as  I  did — start  with 
that  sort  ol  postscript,  and  then  I'm  sure 
youll  go  back  to  bis  first  chapter  and  read  It 
all  through,  as  I  did." 

There  was  placed  at  the  plate  of  each  guest 
a  copy  of  "Union  Now"  as  a  gift  from  him. 
And  this  sort  ol  thing,  as  I  have  had  many 
occasions  to  know.  Is  pure  unadulterated  Ed 
Orglll. 

The  weekend  ended  with  one  of  Ed  Mee- 
man's  famous  Sunday  steak  dinners  at  his 
home  In  the  country.  It  was,  of  course, 
preceded  by  the  conservationist  taking  his 
guests  on  a  hike  through  his  surrounding 
forest,  as  an  aperitif.  (A  teetotaler,  he.)  In 
the  general  discussion  after  the  dinner.  I 
learned  that  a  niunber  of  those  present, 
responsible  for  my  being  invited  to  Memphis 
had  been  thinking  of  organizing  a  "World 
Affairs  Council"  In  the  city.  The  aim  was 
to  broaden  the  interests  of  the  people  by 
bringing  In  speakers  to  discuss  the  pro  and 
con  of  various  Issues  In  the  foreign  field, 
while  the  councU  and  the  audience  remained 
neutral. 

After  the  meriu  and  dem«rlU  of  this  proj- 
ect had  be«n  battled  back  and  forth  with 
no  visible  progress  toward  a  decision,  host 
Meeman.  who  had  said  nothing,  finally  In- 
tervened, fli leaking  from  the  stairway  where 
be  had  been  standing.  Bd  said  this: 

"I«t's  stop  horsing  around.  Instead  of 
standing  for  nothing,  let's  stand  for  what  we 
all  believe  in.  and  push  It  along.  Let's  form, 
not  a  world  affairs  council,  but  a  Memphis 
chapter  ol  Federal  Union.  I  understand  It 
takes  oalj  seven  to  start  one,  and  there  are 
enough  of  us  here.  U  w  agr**,  to  form  It 
rtcbtnow." 


That  half-minute  speech  led  to  immediate 
action.  Seven  men  signed  up,  and  thus 
Memphis  Chapter  of  Federal  Union,  Inc. 
(publisher  of  this  magazine)  began — with  Ed 
Orglll  as  chairman.  The  seven  soon  came  to 
prize  the  piece  of  paper  they  had  signed. 

Next  spring  one  of  them — Lucius  Burch — 
told  me  that  he  and  Ed  Meeman  admired 
Congressman  Estes  Kefauver  as  a  man  of 
exceptional  courage,  character,  and  Interest 
In  bettor  free  government  at  every  level.  I 
had  met  him  and  shared  their  view,  though 
with  much  less  basis  for  It.  They  wanted 
him  elected  to  the  Senate  that  November,  but 
felt  that  his  only  hope  of  defeating  the  can- 
didate of  Boss  Crump  of  Memphis — whose 
machine  they  also  wished  to  break — was  to 
get  Ed  OrgUl's  active  support  for  Kefauver. 
Here  lay  the  problem,  for  Ed  was  a  conserva- 
Uve  who  did  not  like  liberal  Kefauvers  oppo- 
sition to  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  curbing  labor 
unions. 

The  only  thing  that  could  get  Ed  Orglll  to 
back  Kefauver.  Lucius  rightly  thought,  was 
lor  Estes  to  back  Atlantic  Federal  Union, 
which  had  become  his  No.  I  concern.  Lucltis 
had  persuaded  Estes  to  read  "Union  Now" 
from  "klvver  to  klwer,"  as  he  put  It,  and  It 
had  convinced  him.  But  Ed  still  balked,  and 
did  so  for  weeks  thereafter.  Private  assur- 
ances off  the  candidate's  support  of  Union  of 
the  Free  were  not  enough  for  him.  and  he 
declined  even  to  commit  himself  In  the  event 
of  a  publ^  assurance.  On  the  other  side, 
various  Kefauver  advisers  feared  that  a  pub- 
lic commitment  would  be  fatal  In  so  uphill  a 
race.  The  deadlock  was  broken  by  a  char- 
acteristic Kefauver  decision. 

In  announcing  formally  his  candidacy  for 
the  Senate  on  June  5.  1948.  Kefauver  Included 
this  Federal  Union  plank — although  he  still 
had  no  commitment  whatever  from  Ed  Orglll: 
"I  have  studied  the  matter  very  closely. 
I  ain  convinced  that  the  one  real  way  that 
we  can  have  peace  In  the  world  Is  to  Join 
m  a  kind  of  federation  with  the  other  free- 
dom-loving peoples.  •  •  •  I  feel  that  the 
statesmen  of  these  democracies  should  work 
toward  this  program,  Just  as  the  statesmen  of 
our  Union  worked  toward  building  13  States 
Into  the  Federation  which  grew  Into  the  great 
United  States  of  America.  •  •  •  It  Is  going 
to  take  work,  a  lot  of  prayerful  thinking, 
and  moral  and  religious  regeneration.  But  It 
Is  not  only  possible.    It  must  be  done."  • 

Thereupon.  Ed  Orglll  promptly  Joined  Ed 
Meeman  and  Lucius  Burch  in  a  Citizens 
Committee  of  Seven  for  Kefauver  which  he 
promptly  set  up — and  which  Included  two 
other  believers  In  Atlantic  Union.  Led  by  one 
Ed's  characteristic  drive  and  the  other  Edi 
shrewd  press  support,  they  "went  to  town* 
In  a  way  that  put  fresh  meaning  In  that 
tired  phrase  In  Memphis. 

Result:  Boss  Crump  suffered  his  first  de- 
feat in  28  years.  His  machine  was  so  effec- 
tively broken  that  within  a  few  years  another 
project  dear  to  the  heart  of  Ed  Meeman  and 
Lucius  Burch  was  achieved:  The  commis- 
sion form  of  city  government  was  eetab- 
lUhed  In  Memphis  with  Ed  Orglll  as  Its  first 
mayor. 

MeanwhUe.  vrlth  one  Senator  elected  oa 
an  uncontested  Atlantic  Union  plank, 
another  project  had  been  achieved.  Federal 
Union  Inc.  being  an  educational  organlzatloe 
could  not  take  part  In  political  campaign* 
or  lobby  for  any  legislation.  A  number  of 
Its  members.  Including  the  two  Eds  and 
others,  thought  the  time  had  come  to  get  an 
Atlantic  Union  resolution  In  Congress  and 
an  Independent  political  comrrilttee  set  up 
to  back  It. 

Before  Senator  Kefauver  was  sworn  In,  h« 
had  driven  in  hU  car  with  Ed  Orglll.  LuclW 
Burch,  Walden  Moore  and  me  to  the  farm  <0 
Owen  J.  Roberts,  Jvistlce  of  the  U.S.  Suprexn* 
Court,   near   Valley  Forge   and   asked   If  bi 
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would  lead  In  organizing  such  a  committee 
The  Justice  promptly  agreed,  and  led  so  ener- 
getically that  early  m  1949  the  Atlantic 
Union  Committee  had  been  created  with  him 
as  president. 

THE    BCCINNmO    OF    A    I,ON0    nCHT 

By  July   1949  the  first  resolution  to  call 
for  a  convention  of  democratic  nations  to 
explore   how   far  they  could  unite  by   "the 
principles  of  free  Federal  union"  had  been 
introduced  In  Congress  by  Senator  Kefauver 
with    Impressive    support    in    both    Houses! 
Thus  began  the  long  fight  there  for  this  goal 
Senator  Kefauver  was  chief  sponsor  of  the 
second  resoluUon  In  1951.  and  of  the  third  In 
1955.    In  1959  he  thought  It  better  strategy 
for  the  cause  for  him  to  step  back  and  sup- 
port   Senator    Httbest    HtTMPHRrr    as    chief 
sponsor  of  the  much  weaker  resolution  Intro- 
duced that  year.     This  resolution   was  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  and  led  to  the  Paris  At- 
lantic   Convention    of    1962.    whose    main 
recommendations    have    remained     pigeon- 
holed by  the  State  Department. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Kefauver's  crime  in- 
vestigations had  brought  him  national  fame 
and  led  to  his  heartbreaking  1952  and  1956 
campaigns   for   the   Democratic   nomination 

V,l^^r!il^\  "^^y  *'»°  '«*  *o  his  winning 
of  the  1956  vlce-presldentlal  nomination  In  a 
photofinish  with  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy— 
and  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one 
who  has  yet  defeated  a  Kennedy.  Then  there 
was  the  tltanUc  fight  he  won  for  a  stronger 

wl?";"^  *"•  ^^''^  *^«  New  Yorker  c^e- 
teated  In  a  series  by  Richard  Harris,  since 
pubUshed  as  a  book.  Meanwhile,  there  was 
Senator  Kefauvers  role  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Con- 
ference. In  whose  annual  sessions  thereafter 
he  became  recognized  as  an  International 
statesman. 

There  were  any  number  of  surprising,  far- 
wachlng  results  In  all  levels  of  government 
and  political  life  from  the  fact  that  two 
ms  in  Memphis  began  to  think  and  act  as 
one  for  federal  Union  of  the  Free  In  1947 

«H  ^^.l°!w^  "°***^  *«•    Nor  did  the  fruits" 
Md   with    the    untimely   death   of    Senator 

furti:'u!5on\'^'^-*   °'   »"    -   '^--» 

mflP/K?"^  ^^^^-  ""*  Senator's  soul  has  gone 
march  ng  on  m  Congress  where  another 
battle  Is  coming  up  this  year.  It  results  from 
the  Introduction  of  the  strong  Arlantlc 
Onion  resolution  in  both  Houses  Octolw 
IV-^nltlated  in  the  Senate  by  two  Kefauver 
coeponsors  in  1951-Senators  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy and  Prank  Carlson 
For  another  thing,  the  Senator's  death  led 

fauver  Memorial  Foundation  set  up  with  a 
t^et  of  ,775^000  to  be  raised  to'^forwar^ 
W«  Weals,  and  theirs— with  Ed  Onrtii  m 
flnance  chalrman-and  tireless  fundrXr. 
infr,v,*°Ji  *^*™®  ^  P*««  that  Ed-O  flashed 
S^.H^  ^-^  ^*''  °^  »^'«  two-Edded  head 
^  ^^  J^*""  ^-"■'»  Foundation  ought  to 
maJl,^'^"?^  Kefauver  Foundation  by  eax^ 
marking  wo.OOO  to  flnance  a  »6.000  award 
evetj  3   years  to  encourage  folks  for  ever- 

»Te^  Bd-M  tells  me  that  at  first  he  rather 
««^back  at  this  brain  wave.  Editors  are 
^  accustomed  than  businessmen  to  hand- 
^  out  such  big  chunks  as  »50.000.  But 
m^;  M^"'  ^  k!  ^■'^"'^tlve  powers  '  which 
toS-t^^H?^  '^  ^^^  ""  ^'tor  took  over  and 
^l!^  ^^-  '^^PP'ly-  'nto  Ed-O's  comer.  At 
m.L.?  "•  "^®  way— as  Walter  Oronklte 

"»|^t  sometime  say— it  seems  to  me 

r^^tLT^"  '■^''^  the  Kefauver  Memorial 
J^datlon  sponsored  the  caucus  room  re- 

2^L  «.*"  '*?«^^'»  ro'  snaking  public  the 
J«J«^  Foundation's  contribution  of  the 
MJauver  Union  of  the  Free  Avmrd 

ft*  UnlorA^^tt^"^  """  "effective  efforts" 
te  ^r^„?f  the  Free  need  not  be  confined 
*»•  political  fleld-they  might  be  In  the 
*««»iic  or  any  other  area.    He  also  ex- 
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nift^  5*fil?^  <***  "«  foundation  has 
not  yet  decld^  When  the  first  award  will  be 
made,-  It  might  po«ibly  be  glven^tT  tlS! 
y^  for  efforts  already  made  to  unite  the 
free,  or  In    1967.     He   emphasized   that   his 

lol^hf  "  T,"^**  ^  «'***  *°  K«t  nominaUona 
for  the  award  from  anyone  at  any  time;  thev 

sSe  ^^t'^k'^  V  typewritten  stat^m^^t 
setting  forth  the  effective  efforts  the  noml- 

^^rn"  f*?/  ^"^  ^'''°"  °^  the  Free.  toTe 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Foundation,  in  care  of 
Press-Sclmltar.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ed   OrgUl   announced    that   the   Kefauver 
•^"s^rS^"""  hM   how  raised   $647,921   of  Its 
$775,000  goal    and  that  another  of  Its  proj- 
f^?;7K    **   "<''>*tlon  of  a   Kefauver   wing   to 
ho««  t';^'''.^*  *?^  University  of  Tennessel.  to 
ln^,fn?    ^I*^*"!  P^Pei-^-^U  be  dedlca^ 
in  June.     Yet  to  be  financed  are  a  number 
of  scholarships  and  a  series  of  annual  le^f 
tures    on    Union    of    Free    by    outetendSj 
speakers.    Ed.  who  has  been  a  member  oS 
board  of  Federal  Union,  Inc.,  since  1948   be- 
Ueves  these  are  projects  which  should  esne- 
clally    nterest   his   fellow  federal   unFo^is^, 
and  fellow  members  of  the  Board  and  Ad- 
visory  CouncU   Of   the   International   Move- 
ment    for    Atlantic     Union.     Certainly     he 

Tro^  .^"^'^  ^^"=°'"«  Klfts  of  an/  slz^ 
from  them.  They  should  be  sent  to  the 
Kefauver  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc..  Um- 
dTS,  °\^^^'^^^-  Knoxvllie,  and  a^e  de- 
ductible from  taxable  Inccwne. 
One  of  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  re- 

ht?d  ?n  .IT'*"  '""""^'^  °'>  ^^^^'"'t  that  It  wL 
held  in  the  caucus  room  where  the  Kefauver 

through  the  country  by  TV.     For  mv  nart   I 

^^on^t»,"'t^''***  ^"'•^  Committee  ta 
1950  on  the  Kefauver  Atlantic  Union  resolu- 
tion     I  recalled  particularly  the  day  when 

^e  f:T^\^  *  *''^''««  ^'  questions  at 
the  two  State  Department  officials  who  were 
opposing  It.  and  showed  what  a  sha™  ci^! 
examining   attorney  he   could   be.     iW^- 

to^ml^vf  7.!:'***  °'  **^^  Senator's  personality 
to  me— but  that's  another  story 

inJ?J*  Etory  is  about  the  marveU  that  fol- 
lowed when  two  Eds  began  to  think  and  ^t 
mJ,"'';  ^  I^"^  middle-sized  city  oa^e 
Mississippi,  m  the  heart  of  America  •   •   * 

of^h^  ^*"'  T?"'^  effective  efforts  for  Union 

?h    fl   ^T-    "  ^^"^  to  me  they  ought  to  be 

uXll^.^':'  *^^  --'•  *^^  hav^no^,^ 

Anyway,    the    best   of   this   story   remalnn 

Old  "^f.  "^^^  ^^'""^^  "«»  ^  urSon  r^ 
old   Old  saying.     But  who  can  say  with  wlS 

^Zt  ^tT  ^T**°™  ^"  ^  endowed  n^ 
that,  at  long  last,  the  first  award  has  l^n 

^?L  ?>,*?  *'^'=«"^^«  peopleto  work^l,?^ 
flrh.  r*'*'.  °'"'  individual  liberty  twTpr^ 
verbial  strength-by  effective  efforts  ?at 
Union  of  the  Free? 
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•It  should  long  ago  have  brought  Ed 
Meeman  a  Pulitzer  Prize.  I  know^of  no 
other  editor  of  a  daUy  paper  With  hta 
imaginative  sklU  In  transfo4lng  a  national 

Z^^?^^l°'"'^  '^'^  ^^  °he  of^dlrect  S 
interest.  As  an  old  newsman  myself  I  have 
been  eye-openlngly  Impressed  by  his  tech- 

fh?n»^h^  I'rP''^  ^^^  reade,™ 'interested, 
through  both  general  and  local  news  col- 
umns, in  such  matters  as  Atlantic  Umon 
Which  most  of  his  colleagues  seem  to  think 
is  too  hard  to  Interest  them  In.  since  once 
remote  Issues— witness  Vietnam— no  longer 
can  be  neglected  without  costing  far  more 
m  life  and  money  than  gangsters  do.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Pulitzer  Judges  should  pay 
ess  attenUon  to  rewarding  crusaders  agal^t 
local  corruption  and  more  to  the  Ed  Mee- 
mana,  who  can  dramatize  even  the  enlc 
struggle  of  a  yeast  germ  in  a  tub  of  so^ 

dough.  '~B6/ 

President  Johnson's  Plan  for  Broadening 
the  Attack  on  Water  PoUatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


"  Except  for  this  statement,  which  nroved 
decisive,  Atlantic  Union  was  not  a  big  pub^ 
^ck  H  h'*!  «^P«*^-  Kefauver  did  no? 
C^mn  A.h"*  ,'=°'^trary  to  expectation  Boss 
Crump  did  not  attack  him  for  If  he  lenor^ 

voter's'tha^k^'  "^  '"^^  ^^  ^-  w!^S 
voters  that  Kefauver  was  like  "  pet  raccoon^' 

Who  would  filch  something  fro^y^^^ 
Kefanr^'*  '°°^'''«-     ^*  ^''  thl»  that  1^  to 

wearlnTth/o^rv.'"^  ^'^'^  ^^  MemphlT 
^!^- h^         coonskln  cap  that  thereafteTbe- 

^t.  J..'?'^?^'^''  emblem,  and  turning  the 
tables  with  the  reply,  "i  may  be  a  pet  rac- 

^M.^.^*  '■"  '^"^  ^o  *^™«p'«  p«t  rl!^: 

^f^  ^^  "^^^  ^^^^  *^'«  vote-Winner  orig  - 
nated  with  one  of  his  star  reporters  Su* 
Wallace,  who  later  became  Sen^^  Ke- 
fauver  s  administrative  asslstant^-and  so  In- 
terwtod  in  Atlantic  Union  that,  after  semlg 

S!  f^'"^',^^  °^  ^^  Atlantic  Convention  l5 
Paris  in  1962.  he  left  politics  for  hi,  pr^ 

^^o^^r^*^.':'^"^'"^'  °'  ">«  Atlantic  CW- 

Atlantic  Community  Quarterly. 


HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 
Mr.  MCCARTHY,  Mr.  Speaker  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  recommendations  for 
broadening  the  Federal  attack  on  water 
poUution  have  been  warmly  welcomed 
all  over  the  Nation. 

As  one  who  represents  a  district  bor- 
dering terribly  polluted  Lake  Erie  I  was 
most  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the 
President  took  special  note  of  the  dete- 
riorating conditions  of  this  lake     To  pre- 
serve  it  will  require  huge  investments 
of  money,  and  I  hope  that  the  Governors 
?  u     l.^^*®*     bordering    the    Great 
LAKes-st.    Lawrence    River    Basin    will 
apply  to  have  It  designed  as  a  demon- 
stration   project   under    the    new    pro- 
gram   when— hopefully— Congress    w>- 
provM  and  the  President  signs  the  bill 
Into  law. 

The  President's  proposal  for  attack- 
ing the  poUution  problem  on  an  entire 
river  basm  makes  sense.  Obviously  It 
does  not  do  much  good  if  one  industry 
abates  pollution  if  an  upstream  munic- 
ipality does  nothing  to  halt  its  poUution. 

The  President's  recommendations  for 

^2^t^  ^^^'  ^^"^"^^  enforcement, 
stepped-up  research  and  transfer  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
to  the  Interior  Department  certainly  de- 
serves the  most  serious  and  sympathetic 
attention  of  Congress. 

-„^''"  ®,?^®'''  °"®  °'  "^e  most  effective 
and  well-informed  writers  on  the  com- 
plex subject  of  water  pollution  is  Mr. 
Oladwiii  HiU  of  the  New  Yorit  Times! 
Vj'r.f^^  '^*^®  *°   "^"^  ^y  remarks,  I 

S^  ^  ?i™u^  ^^^<=^«  ^e  wrote  for  the 
Times  of  February  25: 

TH«  Cu:a«  V^Txa  Fight:    PRismKNT  Casts 

^S^F  ^  Rn«B.  WIKU>1N0  A  BIG  CAttOT 

AND  A  Bio  Stick  >— «wi- 

(By  Gladwin  Hill) 

Lo6  Ahgeijs.  February  24.— For  generations 
the  American  public  has  been  engaged  in  a 
great  wrestling  match  with  ItseS-^  Ihe 
one  hand  polluting  the  Nation's  waterway^ 
to  a  sickening  extent,  on  the  other  hand  de- 
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plorlng  tb«  raaulU.  PreasuxM  for  reform 
b*Te  regularly  been  countered  by  the  Inertia 
of  those  with  rested  Interests  In  pollution, 
ranging  from  the  myriad  stockholders  in 
fllth-producUng  Industries  to  citizens  who 
balk  at  paying  taxes  for  adequate  aewag* 
treatment  faculties. 

President  Johnson  heM  now  cast  himself 
In  the  role  of  the  big  referee  to  break  up 
this  schizophrenic  struggle.  Bis  message  to 
Congreaa  yesterday,  outlining  the  most  far- 
reaching  antipollution  effort  to  date,  was  In 
essence  a  six-word  exhortation :  Stop  fooling 
around  with  thU  thing. 

T»W    less    ACTA    COMPSOMISX 

Less  than  5  months  ago  Congress  enacted 
the  National  Quality  Water  Act  of  1965. 
which  was  hailed,  eren  by  President  Johnson, 
as  a  great  adTance. 

It  Increased  by  60  percent,  to  tlSO  million 
a  year,  the  authorization  (or  Federal  grants 
to  localities  for  sewerage  construction.  And 
It  told  the  Statsa  that  if  they  did  not  draw 
up  roasonahln  claan  water  standards  by  July 
19«7.  the  Federal  OoTemment  would  step 
In  and  do  it. 

But  this  legislation  was  a  cotn. 
hammered  out  after  moaths  ot  debate  be 
fore  oongreaalonal  committees.  Numierous 
spokesmen  for  Industries.  States,  and  locaU- 
tlea  had  opposed  thoroiigh-golng  r«(orm. 
using  such  pleas  as  poverty  and-  States 
ngtus. 

Pr«aldent  Johnsmt  eabortaUon  to  Con- 
gress to  have  another,  and  mere  conclusive. 
go  at  the  problem,  was  obaractertstlcally  ac- 
companied by  both  a  big  carrot  ajid  a  big 
stick. 

AID    Atn>    ENTOICUfBNT 

The  canot  included  ass\irances  that  rlver- 
basln  areas  that  shaped  up  quickly  would 
receive  more  friendly  Federal  ooJlaboraUon 
and  bounty  from  a  new  WO  million  subsidy 
fund.  The  sUck  w*is  a  set  of  propoaed  en- 
forcement measures  that  wUl  be  regarded  In 
BMny  quarter*  as  Draoonlan — allowing  the 
Federal  Ckirerament  to  attack  intrastate  pol- 
lution (where  up  to  now  it  has  had  to  defer 
to  State  OoTemors)  and  even  allowing  pri- 
vate clUzene  to  file  Federal  suite  against 
polluters. 

The  enforcement  proposals  will  evoke  op- 
poatUon  from  the  same  quarters  as  before. 
Cleaning  up  the  Oreat  lAkes  alone  is  esti- 
mated as  entailing  a  $30  billion  outlay, 
largely  by  Induetry  and  mvinlcl  pall  ties.  In- 
formed utieerfeTi  would  be  surprised  to  see 
the  propoeals  saU  through  Congress  this  year. 
But  the  very  enuncMkUon  of  the  propoeals 
provldee  salutary  praaeure  for  the  Statee  to 
expedite  clean-up  steps.  And  the  President 
oonsplculoualy  kept  an  ace  up  bis  sleeve. 
TAX  raorosAi, 
He  paid  elaborate  respect  In  his  message  to 
his  Science  Advisory  Committee  and  Ita  re- 
port erf  laet  November  on  reetorlng  the  qual- 
ity o<  o\sr  environment,  but  he  pointedly 
withheld  mentkxi  of  one  of  the  Committee's 
major  reoonunendattons. 

This  recommendation  hangs  as  a  threat 
over  aU  thoae  Involved  In  water  and  air  poUu- 
tlon.  It  Is  a  proposal  that  careful  study  be 
given  to  a  syetem  of  taxing  pollution  sourcee 
In  measured  proportion  to  the  cont&znlnante 
they  discharge  into  the  public  dcanaln. 

To  many  Involved  in  pollution,  a  tax  of  this 
sort  could  be  far  more  costly  than  voluntary 
cooperation  In  local.  State,  and  regional 
cleanup  programs. 

The  most  tangible  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals was  that  the  newly  established  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  De[>artment  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  the  Department  o*  the 
Interior,  where  so  many  other  national  water 
activities  are  centered.  This  Is  an  adminis- 
trative measure  that  automatically  takea 
effect  In  80  day*  unlees  Congress  dle- 
approvea  It,  which  appears  unlikely. 


acxAiriMo  OF  motb 

The  transfer  wUl  mean  a  ahlft  of  1,630 
Oovemment  worker* — 353  In  Washington. 
300  in  the  Public  Health  Service's  Robert  A. 
Taft  Sanitary  Engineering  Center  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  the  rest  scattered  over  the  country. 
It  will  magnify  Water  Pollution  Control  from 
a  small  agency  in  a  department  with  a  $9 
billion  budget,  and  proportionately  diverse 
activities,  into  a  major  division  of  a  depart- 
ment with  a  $1.7  billion  budget. 

A  number  of  water  pollutior.  experts  can- 
vassed today  agreed  that  apart  from  this,  the 
shift  m  itseU  wiU  not  presage  any  radical 
change  In  the  agency's  activities — that  the 
agency's  effecUvenesa  wUl  depend  largely  on 
the  caliber  of  the  staff. 

Now  that  the  departmental  transfer  has 
been  tentatively  effected,  an  appointment  to 
the  agency's  (2S.0OO  a  year  directorship  is  ex- 
pected soon. 


L^J.'t  Goal:  Checkmate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1968 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  Insert  In  the 
Record  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  News  of  February  28,  1966,  on 
the  Vietnam  situation: 

Tkx  WoaaiED  Ambocan  aito  VnrrNAif — L.B.J. "a 
OoAX.:  Creckmatx 
The  disquiet  in  this  Nation  over  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  not  confined  to  those  critics,  old 
Senate  hands  or  youthful  demonstrators,  who 
oppose  our  active  involvement,  or  to  those 
whose  slogan  is.  "Let's  bomb  the  heart  out 
of  the  Reds  and  get  It  over  with." 

Millions  of  Americans  who  support  the 
President  in  his  determination  to  keep  oui 
pledge  and  halt  Communist  aggression  feel 
frustrated,  have  nagging  doubts  and  raise 
such  questions  as : 

How  long  will  the  conflict  continue?  Is  it 
a  step  to  a  wider,  or  nuclear  war?  Can  we 
achieve  our  simple  goal — to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese,  secure  and  independent,  plan 
their  own  future  without  coercion?  If  so, 
how  much  will  U  cost  in  lives  and  money, 
and  are  we  going  about  it  the  right  way? 

The  flnal  question  President  Johnson  him- 
self posed  in  replying  to  the  worried  Amer- 
ican at  the  Freedom  House  dinner:  Is  It 
worth  it? 

In  World  War  n  such  questions  were  not 
asked.  The  aggreselon  was  directly  against 
ourselves,  the  war  was  unlimited  and  our 
goal  was  announced  unequivocally :  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  The  Issue  over  Vietnam  Is 
not  so  clear  cut. 

For  Instance,  Admiral  Nlmltz  Is  reported 
before  his  death  to  have  commented  to  a 
newsman:  "I  fear  the  war  will  result  In  a 
stalemate  like  Korea,  but  we  must  continue 
to  keep  our  oommltments." 

The  worried  American  ts  asking  why  all 
the  blood,  tears,  and  sweat  that  may  lie 
ahead  if  Vietnam  winds  up  as  a  stalemate? 
The  answer  to  that  Is  that  Korea  was  no 
stalemate.  The  North  Koreans  set  out  to 
seize  the  south.  The  UJf.  forces  stopped 
them.  It  became  checkmate,  not  stalemate. 
The  Reds  found  out  they  couldn't  win.  They 
cried  "enovigh,"  and  today,  18  years  later. 
South  Korea  Is  still  free. 

If  the  South  Vietnam  conflict  winds  up 
similarly,  that  again  will  be  checkmate. 
Checkmate  should  always  be  the  goal  In  lim- 
ited wax*.    And.  despite  the  warhawks,  what 


Is  so  novel  or  unsatisfying  about  such  a  goal? 
Dtirlng  the  limited  peace  we've  lived  with  in 
the  poeiwar  era,  we've  fulfilled  many  sim- 
ilar goals.  We  checkmated  pwtentlal  ag- 
gression in  the  Formoea  Straits.  West  Berlin, 
and  in  the  Cuban  missile  showdown  without 
firing  a  shot.  This  time  the  aggression  is 
real,  not  potential,  but  the  result  we  aim  at 
is  no  different. 

It  is  true  this  Nation  has  had  Utle  ex- 
perience with  limited  wars.  The  British 
fought  them  for  generations.  But  In  this 
nuclear-stalemated  age,  when  an  aggressor, 
lacking  nuclear  power,  elects  to  flght  the  type 
of  war  he  fights  in  Vietnam,  one  has  to  meet 
him  head  on — although  ijound  by  the  con- 
fining rules  that  the  horror  of  nuclear  war- 
fare clamps  on  us  all. 

If  the  pressures  at  home,  political  or  emo- 
tional, pacifist  or  hawklike.  Inhibit  Mr.  John- 
son from  fighting  the  sort  of  limited  war 
that  is  necessary  in  Vietnam,  and  if  the 
American  people  haven't  the  fortitude,  pa- 
tience and  will  to  sustain  him  in  his  resolve 
to  keep  it  limited,  then  all  of  us  are  on  the 
slippery  slope  where  all  conflict  becomes  nu- 
clear. And  if  that  happens,  one  such  war 
will  be  aufllclent. 

Nc»-  U  escalation  up  to  the  President  alone. 
It  Is  the  reBponsiblllty  of  the  Reds  also. 
Some  critics  hold  that  only  the  L.B.J,  finger 
Is  on  the  escalation  trigger.  Yet  no  amount 
of  argument  about  which  side  is  guilty  of 
promoting  countereecalation  gets  us  any- 
where. 

The  President  is  not  playing  a  solo  hand. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  war,  as  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  peace.  We  at  least  know  which 
of  the  two  started  this  war  and  which  of  the 
two  lays  down  conditions  that  block  an 
honorable — as  opposed  to  a  face-saving- 
cease- flre. 

Haw  long  will  the  war  last?  Like  escala- 
tion, that  Is  up  to  the  Reds,  too. 

Is  It  worth  It?  The  answer  there  Is  sim- 
ple. We  are  today  fighting  the  first  war 
we've  been  called  on  to  flght  as  a  direct 
result  of  our  postwar  treaties  and  commit- 
ments. AU  those  treaties  have  aimed  at 
halting  Communist  aggression.  This  time, 
in  blood,  America  and  freedom  are  being 
actively  challenged.  If  we  duck  the  obll- 
gaUon  that  lies  on  us  all,  however  dire  the 
cost,  the  credibility  of  every  alliance  we've 
made  with  every  nation  since  World  War  II 
Is  shattered. 

The  Reds  would  get  tlie  signal.  So,  too, 
would  our  alUes.and  the  neutrals. 

k 


InvocatioD  hj  Mrs.  Samael  Browa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARTLAin> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr,  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  a  luncheon 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  The  invocation  was  offered  hf 
Mrs.  Samuel  Brown  and  was  so  impres- 
sive that  I  thought  I  would  share  tin 
sentiments  expressed  with  my  colleaguea, 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
her  Invocation  in  the  Awiendix  of  the 
Record: 

Invocation  bt  Mas.  Samttel  Brown,  March  1, 
1966 

As  we  bring  to  a  conclusion  these  3  days 
In  whl<dx  we  have  met  with  one  anothsr 
grant  us  O  Lord  the  wisdom  and  the  un- 
derstanding to  work  together  for  responsilfle 
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action  so  that  we  can  bring  to  fulflUment 
the  dream  of  an  America  in  which  all  citizens 
enjoy  its  blessings.  May  we  persevere  In  the 
conduct  of  our  dally  lives  to  a  oommltment 
to  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  National 
CouncU  of  Jewish  Women,  and  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  more  demanding  role  of 
the  individual  volunteer  in  our  society  today 
We  pray  for  guidance  to  help  us  carry  out 
our  belief  that  the  ills  of  society  are  not  the 
Uws  of  nature,  but  Instead  can  be  changed 
by  men,  for  we  know  there  Is  no  security 
for  any  of  us  unleas  there  is  safety  for  all 
nor  is  there  weU-belng  for  one  unless  th«a-e 
Is  concern  for  the  welfare  of  aU  people 
Amen.  r^^f 


Kansas  Lefislatnre  Resolation  on  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  copy  of  House 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  507  adopted  by 
toe  Kansas  state  Legislature.  The 
Kansas  legislature  has  expressed  well 
the  need  for  States  to  meet  and  resolve 
problems  which  they  face  rather  than 
have  the  Federal  Goverrunent  enter  into 
areas  which  are  reserve/aLthe  States. 

House  Concurrent  KesoiS-ion  507 
Concurrent     resolution    memorializing    the 
US.  Congress  to  discontinue  further  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  11798 

iH^J?^'^^!*''  ^^-  Congress  is  presently  con- 
Mderlng  HJl.  11798:  and 

m,Tif^"'^/l*''°"^''  "^^  recognize  that  as 
^t^?^  °^  business  change  to  meet  new 
rttuatlons  our  tax  laws  must  keep  pace  with 

S^e^r^nS-  '^'*'  "^°^  dellbemtlon  we 
HR  n7fl«^n*  unanimous  conclusion  that 
n«?«  wVtvf  ^"!  °°*  materially  aid  In  keeping 
P*ce  with  such  progress  but  win  constitute 
•n  unwarranted,   unnecessary  and   undeslr- 

StLn"^'  k7  '"^  *•>«  *"  «»<1  fiscal  j^- 
dktlon  Of  this  State  and  our  local  govwn- 

SSr^  T  rJl'  ^1  destructive  of  thrprm- 
SS^^.  J^^™"*™  enunciated  by  our 
Founding  Fathers:  and 

Whereas   H.R.    11798   In   Its   present   form 

rult  in  different  tax  treatment  of  comparable 
tl«  .n^  operations  thereby  creating  Ineqm! 
Ues  and  which  would  compound  rather  t^an 
rwolve  tax  administrative  problems,  as  well 

i^rtT.':l".°°''  "^^^'^  *"*  "^"t  sufficiently  clear 
•nd  certain  as  to  their  effect  on  busing  and 
governmental  revenues  and  admlnlstratlon7 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  State  has 
;o^tarlly  and  In  good  faith  achieved  siTb^ 
«^tlal  progress  In  reUevlng  the  burden  of 

^'i^t^'^""'   ^"^   ^-'--   '-   two   or 

rJ^l  /''opting  the  Uniform  Division  of  In- 

«me  for  Tax  Purposes  Act,  recommended  by 

^fTr^^S^^tlZ^r'  **'  commissioners  o^ 

(b)   Adopting  provisions  whereby  credit  Is 

^U^uLK"^  'k  *"°*^"  Jurisdiction  o^ 
SS;^<,:'L"'^"=^  *^«  P-P««y  involved 

be2*";^.*''%'*'^"**""  °f  «^«  state  Is 
M^n^^^  *  '°™"^  "^^^y-  presently  con- 
m^uuL  *n  amendment  to  the  State  con- 
•tltuuon  Which  would  permit  the  adoption 


of  the  U.S.  inwxne  tax  base  as  the  State  tax 
l^e  on  a  current  and  prospective  basis  sub- 
ject to  the  necessary  adjustments  thereto- 

And  ' 

Whereas  although  progress  has  been  m*ade, 

ZtiT'^^'^  ^^^  **'^'"=  "*  further  areas  In 

,^^  ^  compliance  problems  may  be  sim- 

?^  ?';  T  ^''°P"°"  ''y  the  States  Of  ^- 

■^^th      '^^'^^^'■'"^^ns  and  regulations: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it   '  o  »«. 

l.rJ^L  It  °'  Kansas  (the  Senate  con- 
curnng  therein).  That  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture respectfully  urges  the  U.S.  CongrS  to 
discontinue  further  consideration  ot%M. 
11798  and  give  the  States  sufficient  time  In 
which  to  accomplish  a  resolution  of  problems 
J^«t  ♦  "T  °!  ^*^**  ^'^  '°««1  taxation  of  In- 
^r^n!^».  "^'"^  ^^  ^hlch  slmpliflcation 
clarification,     and      uniformity     rould      be 

woulT^'^v'"''^^"^"^  that%uch  actioS 
would  be  taken  m  an  effective  manner  and 
with  due  consideration  of  pracUcal  admin- 
istrative procedures  and  the  economic  im- 
pact upon  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions:  be  it  further 

ai^Xl^f-  ♦"^^^  *^*  secretary  of  state  Is 
directed  to  transmit  enroUed  copies  of  this 
^solution  to  the  President  oHhe  U3 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  of  the  members 

T^    Kansas  congressional  delegation 
rJJ\Z^^  """"^y  t*'**  the  above  concurrent 
resolution  originated  in  the  house  and  was 
adopted  by  that  body  January  31,  i966: 

Cltdb  Hill, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
L.  D.  Hazen, 

.^     ^      ^  C^ief  Clerk  of  the  House 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  Febniary  8,  1966: 
John  Crdtcher, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Ralph  E.  Zarker, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
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S?fl?f°?H  V"?  "^^  ®"^  consolation  in 
tne  fact  that  Albert  Thomas  left  them 
a  cherished  heritage  that  few  of  us  c^n 
hope  to  approximate.  His  rule  of  life 
might  well  have  been  taken  from  the 
words  Of  the  poet.  Edgar  GuSwho 

^ut'^L^'i**  *^v,^*  't  couldn't  be  done 
But  he  with  a  chuckle  replied 

o^^^  "  couldn't"  but  he  would  be 
Who  wouldn't  say  so  tUl  he'd  tried. 


Long  Beach-Yokkaichi  Sister  City  ActiT- 
ities  Fulfill  Informal  Diplomacy  Re- 
qoircments  at  Their  Best 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


The  Late  Honorable  Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 


or   NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mag. 
^caii^  memory  of  Albert  Thomas  wUl 
^^t  ^°'"  ?L^*"  ^  '^'"e  in  this  Cham- 
ber because  the  echo  of  his  voice  and  the 
footprints  of  his  life's  dedication  are 
immortal.  «^wxuon  are 

all^w«fS''n?^,f°"^^^^  ^"*  P^oPJe  from 
hL^^  °'  "uf  approached  Albert  for 

Sfl^iS^"*-?^  °'  '^J*^'-  ^"d  minor 
o^^"*"*""^  ^<=^  of  them  received 
Po^^J^  ^^'"^^  ^"'^  *  h^'Pl"^  hand 
nn^.f,  °?*  Thokas.  despite  the  high 
kiniil'i,^^  ^^  attained,  remained  a 
kindly  man  whose  patient  guidance  and 
t°^n^u  ^'^^^^^'^ding  eSJeaTe^  S2 
to  countless  numbers  of  people  who  Join 

We  are  taught  that  each  of  us  Is  bom 
^th  certain  talents  and  the  responsS 
n^ *?»,"". "?^  ^^°^  ^ents.    ^ere  Is 

?hit  hif  ,^f""'  ^  "^  "^^  ^e"  "in  and 
that  his  life-s  work  was  eminently  weU 

vr«^  1^^^"  sympathy  is  extended  to 
They,  too,  have  suffered  a  great  loss. 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 
th^;^  "OS^^ER.     Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  and  rewarding  com- 
munity actions  by  a  number  of  the  Na- 
tion's cities  is  that  of  a  sister  ciS  rela- 
tionship   with    some    City    to    SuSSr 
country  of  the  free  world.    When^gor- 
ously  pursued,  the  value  of  these  rela- 
tionships is  high. 

Such  a  relationship  exists  between 
the  city  of  Long  Beach  and  YokKhf 
a  similar  port  city  in  Japan.  Thl^ 
sister  city  relationship  is  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  and  active  there  is 
Great  credit  is  due  the  sister  city  com- 
mittees of  both  cities  for  making  iVro 
Recently  the  Japan-America  Society  of 
Southern  California  cited  Long  Beach 
for  Its  remarkable  achievements  within 
its  sister  city  affiliation. 

These  are  recounted  in  a  letter  to  the  ^  » 
society  by  Robert  H.  Metzger.  execuUve 
«cretary  of  the  Long  Beach-Yokkaichl 
Sister  City  Committee.  I  have  asked 
that  the  letter  be  reproduced  below  since 
it  may  be  of  value  to  other  cities  as  an 
outline  for  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
sister  city  activities: 

The  Port  or  Long  Beach. 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  February  4   1966 
Mr.  Katsuma  Mukaeda 
Executive  Secretary.  Japan-America  Society 
Cam  California,    Los    Angeles, 

vu^v.^-  **^'^*«>*:  The  Long  Beach- 
Yokkalchl  Sister  City  Committee  hai  received 
a  letter  from  you  announcing  the  annual 
anniversary  banquet  and  Sakura  debutante 

^«n=^°A^''i?'"y  "•  ^  ^  sponsored  by  the 
Japan-America  Society.  You  also  Invited 
our  committee  to  prepare  an  outline  of  activ- 
ities and  exchanges  between  our  two  cities 
during  the  calendar  year  1965, 

In  January,  in  a  magazine  similar  to  Ufe 
five  pages  of  photographs,  bofti  In  color  and 
*  ,^^^"''**  ''*'***'  ^«*  accompanying  text 
told  the  story  of  the  afflllatloVofthel^d 
cities.  Long  Beach  and  Yokkalchl 

o.o^  ^^J  *^*  ^'^^  ^^^"^^  Symphony  Asso- 
ciation honored  our  sister  city  of  Yokkalchl 
^th  aformal  dress  dinner  dance  Geljutsu- 
4^'  rJ^^  glamorous  affair  was  attended  by 
400  people  in  the  International  Ballroom  of 

entrh  *'"'***  ^°**'-  Authentic  Japanese 
entertainment  was  provided  by  the  Japknese- 
American  Citizens  League,  Long  BeachcS- 
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ter.  For  the  occasion.  ToUc&lchl  had  sent 
60  woven  baaketa  with  accompanying  cherry 
bloasoms  made  of  paper,  which,  when  as- 
sembled, became  the  very  beautUM  table 
decorations  for  the  dinner  party.  These  dec- 
orations were  sold  to  guests  of  the  dinner, 
and  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  $200,  were 
sent  to  the  Chlldrena  Orphanage  of  Tok- 
kalcbl.  2^ 

On  August  3,  Mr.  Ryulchi  Hoshlzakl.  T<*- 
kalchl  schoolteacher  Mr.  Yuklnorl  Nanno. 
boy  student:  and  Klmlko  Hashimoto,  girl 
student,  arrived  in  Long  Beach  for  a  3-week 
visit.  ,  Previous  arrangements  had  been  made 
by  the  Sister  City  Committee  to  house  the 
three  guests  In  septarate  homes  in  Iiong  Beach. 
While  they  were  here  they  made  an  official 
cail  upon  the  Long  Beach  City  Council:  at- 
tended high  school  track  meets:  were  guests 
of  service  club  luncheons:  participated  in 
the  official  dedication  of  the  Mlkoehl  Shrine: 
attended  the  Harbor  De{>artment's  annual 
Consular  Cotim  dinner  party,  attended  the 
shows  and  activities  of  the  International 
Beauty  Pageant:  were  official  guests  of  honor 
at  a  picnic  sponsored  by  the  Japanese-Amer- 
ican Citizens  League:  made  sightseeing  and 
educational  to\irs  of  the  city  and  the  jwrt: 
attended  the  Long  Beach- Yokkalchl  Sister 
City  Committee  meeting;  took  part  In  the 
annual  "Wedding  of  the  Waters"  ceremony 
ftt  the  harbor,  attended  high  school  summer 
elaases:  made  inspection  tours  of  all  city 
depArtments:  made  tripe  to  the  mountain 
area*  and  stayed  overnight  In  the  Boy  Scout 
and  Girl  Scout  camps,  and.  as  members  of 
their  own  foster  families,  made  numerous 
trips  throughout  the  Southland  to  the  usual 
tourist  locations.  d 

Long  Beach  U  now  preparing  to  reciprocate 
by  sending  a  teacher  and   two  students  to 
Yokkalchl  this  summer. 
.  An  August  S.  the  late  Mayor  Hlrata  of  Yok- 

kalchl and  his  wife,  and  an  official  delegation 
frcMn  that  city  arrived  in  Long  Beach.  The 
official  purpos*  was  to  formally  deliver  and 
present  the  ofBelal  gift  from  the  city  of  Yok- 
kalchl to  Long  Beach,  a  beautiful  portable 
ICkoabl  shrine.  This  group  also  attended 
the  port's  annual  formal  dress  consular 
corpe  dinner  party.  Mayor  Hlrata.  along 
with  Mayor  Wad«  of  Long  Beach,  rode  in  the 
official  lead  car  at  the  head  of  the  interna- 
tional beauty  pageant  parade,  which  was  wlt- 
aewed  by  at  least  a  half-million  peofrie.  Fol- 
lowing the  car  was  the  Mlkoshl  shrine,  car- 
ried by  a  large  contingent  of  Japanese  Navy 
sailors,  along  with  the  ceremonial  drum  and 
other  pcu-aphernalla.  These  contingents  pre- 
ceded the  official  float  of  Miss  Japan,  who  was 
»  contestant  in  the  beauty  pageant. 

The  offlcUl  Yokkalchl  delegation  were 
g€ests  of  the  annual  dinner  party  sponsored 
by  the  ejMCUtive  secretaries  of  Long  Beach. 
Other  activities  enjoyed  by  the  delegaUon 
were  sightseeing  trips  throughout  the  city 
and  port,  attendance  at  the  sister  city  com- 
mittee meeting,  attended  the  shows  and  per- 
tonnances  of  the  international  beauty 
{Mgeant  where  Mayor  Hlrata  was  formally 
Introduced  by  the  master  of  ceremonies  and 
•aked  to  stand  In  the  audience  and  be  recog- 
nized with  floodlights,  guesu  of  honor  of 
service  clubs'  luncheons,  and  special  guests 
at  prlvat*  dtlaen  bom*  receptions  and 
parties.  ^ 

Mayor   Hlrata   received   a   commemorative 

plaque    from    Harbor    Commissioner    James 

Craig  from  the  Long  Beach  Council  of  Boy 

I      Scouts,  in  recognition  of  Mayor  Hlrata 's  work 

In  the  Scout  movement  In  his  city. 

Mayor  Wade  and  Mayor  Hlrata  officially 
presided  at  a  special  dedication  ceremony 
for  the  Ml^o«h'  shrine  at  Its  permanent  place 
of  exhibit,  which  is  In  the  rotunda  at  the 
Long  Beach  Municipal  Arena.  The  dedlca- 
UoA,  attended  by  a  large  number  of  citizens. 


preceded  by  the  national  anthems  of 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  played  by  the 
Long  Beach  Municipal  Band. 

Whdle  Mayor  Hlrata  was  In  Long  Beach  last 
summer,  be  was  asked  what  sort  of  a  gift 
can  Long  Beach  send  to  our  sister  city  In 
Yokkalchl.  Mayor  Hlrata  suggested  an  oil 
well  pump  which  he  believes  reiM-esents  the 
city  and  the  port.  Inasmuch  as  the  city  of 
Yokkalchl  Is  a  petrochemical  Indiistrial  port 
city. 

The  Long  Beach-Yokk&ichl  Sister  City 
Conamlttee  was  ittstrumental  In  obtaining  a 
full-size  working  model  oil  well  pump  and 
its  accompanying  valves,  gages,  and  tank 
reservoir  from  the  Signal  Oil  &  Gas  Co.  The 
pump  was  put  into  perfect  working  order 
with  an  electric  motor,  sandblasted,  cleaned, 
and  repainted,  and  shipped  to  Yokkalchl.  It 
was  also  accompanied  by  a  3-foot-hlgh  model 
oU  well  derrick  which  riins  by  electricity, 
and  with  the  accompanying  descriptive  text 
in  Japanese.  Illustrates  how  an  oil  well  Is 
drilled  Into  the  depths  of  the  earth  to  reach 
oil. 

In  November,  an  official  delegation  from 
Long  Beach.  Including  Councilman  Robert 
Crow,  acting  mayor:  Councilman  Pat  Cor- 
bett:  Councilman  and  Mrs.  William  Graham: 
Long  Beach  Harbor  Conunlsslon  president, 
W.  A.  Harrington,  and  Long  Beach  Harbor 
Commission  vice  president,  H.  E.  Ridings,  Jr., 
traveled  to  Yokkalchl^  for  the  ptirpose  of 
formally  delivering  and  dedicating  Long 
Beach's  gift  to  its  sister  city.  With  pomp 
and  ceremony.  Mayor  Hlrata  and  bla  city 
officials  formally  dedicated  the  gift  before  a 
large  audience  of  Yokkalchl  citizens.  The 
Long  Beach  delegation  was  royally  treated 
for  6  days  before  returning  home. 

Acting  mayor,  Mr.  Crow,  took  with  him 
personally  a  large  scroll  provided  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Stephens  Junior  High  School  in 
Long  Beach.  The  scroll  contained  a  message 
of  welcome  both  in  Japanese  and  English,  and 
was  signed  by  the  entire  student  body  of 
nearly  900  children. 

While  the  official  party  was  In  Yokkalchl, 
Harbor  Commission  President  Harrington 
conferred  upon  Mayor  Hlrata  the  coveted 
title  of  honorary  pilot  of  the  port  of  Long 
Beach.  The  official  symbol  for  this  title  is 
a  handsome  ship's  wheel  clock.  This  was 
probably  the  last  official  honorary  degree 
that  Mayor  Hlrata  received  Just  prior  to  his 
death  a  few  days  following. 

Mr.  John  Hasegawa,  the  port's  official  rep- 
resentative in  Japan,  travel  to  Yokkalchl  to 
formally  represent  the  city  and  port  at  the 
civic  funeral  of  Mayor  Hlrata. 

Continuing  throughout  the  year  was  a 
program  of  pen  p>&l  letters  guided  bv  the 
International  Cocmnlttee  of  the  Downtown 
Klwanls  Club. 

The  Jordan  High  School  of  Long  Beach 
has  adopted  a  high  school  in  Yokkalchl  and 
frequently  exchange  many  items  of  greet- 
ings and  culture. 

The  California  State  College  at  Long 
Beach  and  the  Long  Beach  city  schools 
have  sent  over  300  school  textbooks  which 
are  presenUy  located  In  the  Long  Beach 
comer  of  the  munlclp«U  library  of  Yokka- 
lchl. 

In  closing.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  not 
only  participate  in  all  of  the  activities  men- 
tioned above,  but  It  also  Is  a  pleasure  to 
recite  them  once  again  for  you  and  yoiir 
■oclety. 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  Long  Beach 
Is  very  active  In  its  sister  city  affiliation. 
We  take  pleasure  In  the  preparation  of  all 
of  the  activities,  and  look  forward  to  many 
years  of  continued  succeas. 
Very  truly  youn, 

Roanr  H.  MrrzoAz, 
Executive      Secretary,      Long      Beach- 
rokkaicM  Sitter  CUp  Committee, 
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WUtoB  Back  From  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor of  February  28, 1966: 

Wilson  Back  Prom  Moscow 
British  Prime  Minister  Wilson  accom- 
plished nothing  spectacular  during  his  visit 
to  Moscow — and  yet  It  was  worthwhile. 
There  is  validity  In  the  argument  that  occu- 
pants of  No.  10  Downing  Street  are  In  a 
position — akin  to  that  of  the  Canadians— 
to  make  a  special  contribution  as  spokesman 
for  the  alliance  led  by  the  United  States. 
In  some  ways,  because  of  the  cold  facts  of 
power,  that  contribution  will  usually  be  a 
subordinate  one.  But  occasionally  there 
are  things  that  the  United  States  cannot 
say  or  do  but  which  can  be  said  or  done — 
to  US.  advantage — by  a  British  or  Canadian 
leader. 

In  trying  to  arrange  a  pattern  of  meetings 
with  Soviet  Premier  Kosygln,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  following  in  the  steps  of  his  Con- 
servative predecessors  in  the  premiership. 
Like  him.  they  felt  there  was  a  helpful  role 
between  the  giants  for  Britain  to  play,  with- 
out prejudice  to  Britain's  commitment  to 
the  United  States. 

Foes  and  critics  of  the  United  States  err 
all  too  often  in  misinterpreting  American 
intentions — whether  the  outcome  of  loyalty 
to  a  commitment  on  the  one  hand  or,  on 
the  other,  American  self-restraint  and  sin- 
cerity in  the  search  for  peace.  President 
Johnson  has  had  In  Europe  few  more  un- 
wavering and  eloquent  exponents  of  hia 
policies  In  Vietnam  than  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Michael  Stewart.  We  are 
sure  that  Mr.  Wilson  will  have  made  clear 
to  the  Soviet  leaders  that  American  Inten- 
tions and  purposes  in  Vietnam  are  not  base. ' 
Further.  In  the  search  for  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  a  contribution  has  certainly  been 
made  by  Lord  ChaUonfs  talk  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  representative  In  Moscow — a  dls- 
ctisslon  which  might  have  been  impossible 
now  If  sought  directly  between  a  United 
States  and  a  North  Vietnamese  representa- 
tive. Eventual  full-scale  negotiation  with 
North  Vietnam  remains  the  overall  aim: 
and  against  this  background  we  welcome, 
too,  the  Swiss  Government's  ably  worded 
message  to  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  beckon< 
Ing  him  to  a  conference  table  in  Geneva. 

The  other  area  where  patient  diplomacy 
behind  closed  doors  Is  still  needed  to  smooth 
away  hitches  and  prejudices  hitherto  block- 
ing progress  Is  the  proposed  treaty  to  con- 
trol  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  Mos- 
cow has  been  adamant  so  far  about  any- 
thing likely  (in  Rusian  eyes)  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  Germans  to  get  their  hands  on 
such  weapons.  What  the  Russians  have  not 
proi>erly  understood  is  that  governments  and 
peoples  within  the  Western  alliance  hav« 
reservations  on  this  very  point,  too.  Tht 
Britons  certainly  have.  So  let  us  hope  that 
Mr.  Wilson,  as  a  Briton,  was  able  to  assure 
Mr.  Kosygln  that  Washington  was  well 
aware  of  what  was  felt  In  both  halves  of 
Europe  on  this  very  point. 

Summit  meetings  between  Americas 
Presidents  and  Soviet  Premiers  should  b* 
rare,  held  only  when  there  Is  likelihood  of 
something   significant    being    accomplished 
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by  them.  But  such  accomplishments  can 
be  brought  about  only  if  there  is  quiet  and 
businesslike  communication  preparing  the 
way  for  them.  Above  all,  there  is  a  contin- 
uing need  to  get  behind  the  curtain  of  per- 
haps inevitable  public  utterances  and  public 
posturing  to  discover  what  is  in  fact  behind 
It.  To  the  extent  that  he  has  done  this— or 
helped  Mr.  Kosygln  to  do  it— Mr.  Wilson 
has  performed  a  service  for  us  all. 
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Worthin^on  Needs  a  Doctor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACRtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,1966 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
rising  draft  call,  and  the  Increased  need 
for  medical  doctors  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices, many  small  communities  are  having 
difficulty  obtaining  the  services  of  a  gen- 
eral practitioner. 

One  such  community  Is  Worthlngton 
Mass..  located  In  the  beautiful  western 
portion  of  the  great  Commonwealth  In 
the  First  Congressional  District,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

A  community  of  643  persons,  Worth- 
tagton  is  prepared  to  ofifer  a  completely 
furnished  suit  of  offices,  examining 
rooms,  and  laboratory  free  of  charge 
Modem  equipment  is  also  available  free 
of  charge.  The  practice  yields  a  gross 
Income  of  $12,000  to  $14,000  with  a 
growth  iwtential  up  to  $25,000. 

Knowliig  that  many  young  doctors 
lure  belnglcalled  into  the  armed  services 
Worthlngton  has  drawn  up  an  Impres- 
ave  prosppctus  which  Is  being  distribu- 
ted not  only  to  young  Internists,  but  also 
to  doctors  over  50  who  may  want  a 
chwige  of  pace  and  would  like  to  work 
in  the  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  country 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 

SLi^f'^l';!^  *'  '^^  P°'"'  an  article 
which  further  explains  the  problem  con- 
rronting  the  people  of  Worthlngton  and 
we^  resourceful  means  of  solving  that 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Berkshire  Eagle.  Feb.  21,  1966) 

WORTHINCTON    SBEKS    DOCTOR    IN     MAIL 

Campaign 
(By  Lois  Ashe  Brown) 
WoHTHmcTON._"What  this  community 
«n  Offer  a  doctor"  is  the  subject  of  a  pros- 
cS2^r  h*^^  "^.^  ^fV'^,''  Worthlngton  Health 
w  Jt!.^  ^J  ^"'  ^  •^'^'y"-  »  ^°"ner  direc- 
tor and  president  of  the  center 

lWtmtnt"^r.^'T  ^''^  Springfield  Welfare 
uSTir  th^'  '•  i'^'y''  ^'^  volunteered  his 
TOtln^t^^^  undertaking,  m  addition  to 
jmtlng  the  prospectus,  he  has  complied  a 

•S:^  neL'lt  'ir  "  r^*^'^  °^  doctor  Who 
wenearlng  the  end   of   internships  or  for 

S^e^T/  "  *''°  '"^y  '^  intere^  m  a 

W  h!t  ''^f  ^'  *"**  *=«P"^«  o^  '-he  prospectus 
«•  been  mailed  to  them. 

WHAT    POSmON    OFTEtS 

thr'n^°''KM  w**"  *  P*''  *»<*  »nk  drawing  of 
^  S^h  "^^V"^*  ^«'"»»  center%n 
Utsd  1^^  ^^-  ^*  drawing  was  contrlb- 
T^t^.  °*^.'^*''*  °«^K«  W.  Humphrey. 
^  three  major  attracUons  for  a  doctor  In 


Worthlngton  are  listed  as  "fully  equipped 
suite  of  ofllces,  established  pracUce  with  good 
growth  potential  and  Ideal  living  oondlOons 
for  his  family." 

By  way  of  explaining  what  the  Worthlng- 
ton Health  AssoclaOon  can  oflJer  a  doctor  the 
prospectus  says.  "Through  thte  nonprofit 
organization,  the  residents  of  five  rural 
towns  in  western  Massachusetts  have  com- 
bined their  resources  in  order  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  best  possible  medical  care 
We  already  have  on  our  staff  a  dentist  who 
has  been  with  us  for  the  past  8  years  and 
an  optometrist  who  has  been  on  our  staff  for 
14  years. 

•The  physician  who  had  been  serving  us 
was  called  to  Germany  for  a  family  emer- 
gency." ' 

According  to  the  prospectus,  the  physician 
meeting  Worthlngton's  needs  would  fit  the 
following  description: 

"He  would  like  the  advantages  of  country 

the  disadvantages. 

"He  would  prefer  general  practice  to  prac- 
tice In  a  specialty. 

"He  would  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  license 
to  practice  In  Massachusetts. 

•He  wotUd  want  to  practice  Independently 
rather  than  as  an  employee  of  an  organiza- 
tion. 

Further,  it  advises,  "To  get  the  kind  of  a 
man  we  want,  this  organization  is  prepared 
to  offer  the  following  inducements-  A  com- 
pletely furnished  suite  of  offices,  examining 
rooms,  and  laboratory  for  his  use.  free  of 
charge;  modem  equipment  for  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  patients,  also  available  free 
of  charge:  a  going  practice  yielding  a  gross 
Income  of  $12,000  to  $14,000  a  year  with  a 
growth  potential  up  to  $25,000  and  the  cm- 
portunlty  to  conduct  his  practice  with  the 
same  freedom  he  would  have  If  he  were  using 
facilities  of  his  own. 
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Report  From  Saigon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


NEW   BBIUJINO 

^1^1  °^^^^  ^°'"  ^^^  "^  °^  °*"  physician, 
dentist  and  optometrist  are  housed  in  a  new 
building  of  brick  and  frame  construction  on 
the  main  road  In  Worthlngton.  Office  ac- 
commodaOons  available  for  the  physician  In- 
cmde  a  large  waiting  room,  a  recepUonisfs 
Office,  a  consulting  room,  three  examining 
rooms,  (two  adult  and  one  pediatric),  a  lab- 
r»H!"7;  ^  ^"™y  '■°°"-  *  dressing  room  and 
?h«t  .  7  '■.^";  ^^  °'  ^^^^^  "^"i^-  «cept 
fn^.lf  h"**^  ^"^  ^-'*y  *°^*-  *'«  completely 
furnished  and  equipped.  Actual  purchase  of 
the  X-ray  apparatus  has  been  deferred  until 
the  doctor  8  wishes  In  the  matter  are  known 
Adjoining  the  X-ray  room,  which  is  lead- 
nned,  \s  a  darkroom  for  the  development  of 
A-ray  nlm. 

The  prospectus  then  gives  a  more  detailed 
^!f  of ^^"^  °v5  "**  equipment  for  a  doctor's 

•ZW^  H^  pracoce."    "In  no  sense."  it  says, 
are  the  doctors  at  the  health  center  em- 
fh?^?'  "^.v.""^  association.     Their  relation- 
ship U,  rather,  that  of  lessors  or  tenants  who 

fa'curties"™*''*'  "''**'  ^'^^  ^°^  *^*  "^  "'  **« 
wS?^^*,^  ^'^  Plttsfleld,  Northampton,  and 
^H  f,f  '*.?™  *^''°  described  in  some  de^l. 
and  the  distance  and  roads  leading  to  each 

tht  «?'""l^  P^  advantages  of  Uvinl  in 
the  Hampshire  Hills  are  outlined  along  with 
a  listing  of  the  cultural  opportumtles  offered. 
Educational  advantages  and  housing  accom- 
modauons  are  described,  plus  the  Msurance 

i  nlr^'^.P?^''"^  '^'^IP  '"1"  be  extended  to 
a  doctor  wishing  to  settle  in  Worthlngton 

f«^7*ll''J°lP**=*"*  advises  any  Interested  doc- 
tor that  he  may  call  or  write  Donald  I. 
Thompson  in  Worthlngton  for  an  appolnt- 

^conv  of°?^!  "^^  ^^^  ^^""^  Bomewhere^a 
h»t J^  ?.  ^^^^  prospectus  will  fall  into  the 
,^  "V"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  doctor  for  the  Worth- 
>,»!^?H  ^**.'**'  Association.  MeanwhUe,  the 
health  center  is  being  served  by  area  doctors 
on  a  temporary  basis  uociors 


HON.  ABRAHAM  ).  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  to 
t>e  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  that 
the  aggressors  in  Vietnam  are  the  Com^ 
munists  and  that  In  addlUon  they  are  thf 
ones  who  are  escalating  the  war 
^xTt,}^^^  ^^  turned,  however,  and  as 
the  foUowmg  report  from  Saigon  by  the 
distinguished  columnist,  Joseph   Alsop 
Indicates  the  Vletcong  and  their  North 
Vietnamese  allies  are  losing  what  sup- 
port they  did  have  within  South  Viet- 
nam by  their  vicious  behavior. 

Mr.   Alsop's  article   appeared   in   the 
February  21.  1966.  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  follows: 
It  We  WereThehe 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Saigon.— In  this  ugly  war.  the  South  Viet- 
namese  and  Americans   still   have   a  lot  of 
problems  to  solve— many  of  which  have  been 
fr^v  Tf.f  '°  W^hington.    But  sflll  another 
J^^    \^  ^"'  ^"^  teaches  the  lesson  that 
General  Westmoreland  ought  to  thank  God 
he  Is  not  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap. 
y.7^^  inflation  of  the  enemy's  regular  forces, 
by  invasion  from  the  north  and  press  gang 
conscription  in  the  south.  U  the  pVlme  chTu 
lenge  to  the  American-Vietnamese  leadership 
(When  people  at  home  gabble  about  ■'escala- 

tLT;  ..  ,°"ll°***^'''  *^*y  '^"""l  bear  In  mind 
that  It  U  the  enemy  who  is  dolne  the  es- 
calating.) But  this  u  almost  trimng  com- 
pared to  What  the  Vletcong  t  manders  now 
have  to  worry  about. 

The  best  place  to  begin  a  list  of  the 
enemy  s  worries  Is  the  drastic  change  In  the 
wars  pattern  during  the  last  year  Only  a 
l^^Tu^?-  **'°^*  *"■  I'^telligence  concerning 
the  Vletcong  was  needed  Just  as  urgently  a! 

fiTJ.^'^F^  *°  **«*'*  *^''  Vletcong.  But  now 
!?  if tf"'Kence  pours  in  at  such  a  rate  that 
the  United  States  and  Vietnamese  high  com- 
mands have  had  to  organize  a  regular  assem- 
bly line  processing  system  for  the  masses  of 
data. 

In  a  single  week  in  February,  for  example 
no  less  than  1.000  Vletcong  and  North  Vlet^ 
namese  prisoners  of  war  and  military  defec- 
tors had  to  be  interrogated  on  the  assembly 
line.  And  more  than  7  tons  of  c&ptured 
documents  were  also  in  the  works. 

Just  one  Vletcong  prisoner  of  war  or  de- 
fects used  to  be  a  9-day  wonder  here.  But 
In  that  first  week  of  February,  there  were 
close  to  500  prisoners  (many  of  whtMn  were 
really  voluntary  defect«^.  for  hiding  on  the 
battlefield  until  dUcovery  by  our  troops  Is 
the  easiest  way  to  escape  from  the  constant 
espionage  by  which  the  Vletcong  hold  their 
weaker  units  together.)  The  payoff  can  be 
seen  In  the  battle  results. 

In  the  big  Biasher- White  Wing  operation 
up     In     Binhdlnh,     General     Westmoreland 
had  ample  warning  from  Intelligence  of  an 
enemy  concentration  in  divisional  strenirth 
which  was  meant  to  be  employed  in  a  drive 
southward      He  mounted  a  brilliant  spoil-    - 
Ing    attack,    which    not-  only    aoorted    the 
planned   enemy   drive   southward,   but   also 
spoUed  the  gizzard  out  of  two  enemy  reirl- 
ments  and  is  now  spoiling  a  third  regiment 
Vietnamese  operations  rarely  get  reported 
nowadays,  but  in  the  same  period  theyhave 
ben  equally  successful.    The  count  of  Vlet- 
cong battalions  located,  pinned  down,  and 
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very  leverely  mauled  In  tbe  otwcure  delta 
Bghtlng  ha«  already  reached  five  thla  month. 

Another  very  striking  change  In  the  pat- 
tern U  the  number  of  enemy  dead  now 
regularly  left  on  the  batUefleld.  Only  a 
year  ago,  tt  was  rare  to  find  any. 

In  the  starlight  operation  last  summer, 
when  the  old  batUefleld  discipline  still  held, 
the  Vletcong  dead  were  dragged  with  pork 
butchers'  meat  hooka  to  bidden  burial 
trenches. 

Now,  in  eontraat.  the  gruesome  body 
counts  run  to  very  high  figures.  The  har- 
vest guarding  operation  In  Phxioc  Tuy  Prov- 
ince. Jointly  undertaken  by  Vietnamese, 
Koraan.  and  American  troops,  baa  made  no 
headlines  and  haa  indeed  hardly  gotten  into 
tlie  ^pers.  But  besides  rescuing  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  rice  from  the  Vletcong. 
thta  single  operation  has  already  produced 
an  enemy  body  count  above  600— which 
means  the  equivalent  of  another  regiment 
knocked  out  of  the  ring. 

Nor  are  these  indicators,  grave  as  they  are. 
the  most  painful  and  basic  matters  of  con- 
cern for  General  Olap.  The  Inflation  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  VC  regular  forces  Is 
obviously  Intended  to  create  a  new  balance 
la  the  war.  and  thus  to  secure  a  decision  this 
year — probably  as  a  result  of  the  faint- 
heartedness that  la  so  freely  displayed  by  so 
many  people  in  Washington  who  would 
surely  know  better  If  they  knew  anything  at 
all  about  the  war. 

But  the  price  of  this  Inflation  has  been 
Inconceivably  high.  One  can  Itemize.  First, 
the  old  promise  to  take  only  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  levy  no  taxes  was  ruthlessly 
broken  In  19M.  The  tax  rates,  already  sub- 
stantial, were  then  doubled  and  In  some 
areas  even  tripled  In  1B66.  It  is  now  common 
to  find  poor  peasants  who  were  given  land 
by  the  VC.  but  have  fled  the  VC  areas  be- 
cause they  cannot  pay  their  taxes.  The 
Nfucee  flcm  continues  and  the  VC  tax  l>ase 
tbarefore  continues  to  shrink. 

The  VC  prot&lse  that  all  military  service 
woiild  be  strictly  voluntary  haa  also  been 
flagrantly  broken.  In  the  spring  of  1965. 
universal  conscription  was  enforced  by  such 
press  gang  methods  that  In  many  villages, 
boys  only  15  years  old  were  nuu'ched  off  with 
the  other  recruits.  In  central  Vietnam  and 
one  or  two  other  areas,  the  reserves  of  man- 
power available  to  the  VC  have  already 
fhnink  almost  to  eero.  And  whenever  they 
get  the  chance  most  conscripts  desert. 

Yet  if  one  may  Judge  by  the  experience  of 
November.  December,  and  January,  the  infla- 
tion of  VC  and  North  Vietnamese  regular 
units  Is  still  being  obstinately  p>ressed  for- 
ward. Poreseeably.  this  continuous  increase 
oX  regiments  that  must  be  supported  and 
supplied  with  replacements  wUl  end  by  Im- 
posing far  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  VC 
Infrastructure  in  the  countryside. 

Soowtblng  must  eventually  give  some- 
where and  give  In  a  big  way.  too.  if  General 
Wwtmoreland  la  only  enabled  to  keep  the 
pressure  on.  That  Is  rcaUy  the  main  point 
to  note  about  this  war. 


History  demonstrates  that  this  House 
Is  a  sound  Judge  of  men  and  their  char- 
acter. The  respect,  admiration,  and  de- 
votion of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
the  surest  test  of  greatness.  During  his 
30  years  of  service  in  Congress.  Albert 
Thomas  met  that  test.  The  sincerity  of 
emotion  which  has  marked  his  passing 
Is  but  a  final  confirmation  of  Albert 
Thomas'  monumental  achievements. 
Albert  Thomas  firmly  believed  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  must  fulfill  Its  role  vig- 
orously and  responsibly. 

His  burden  was  great,  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
OflSces  Appropriations,  but  his  compe- 
tence and  dedication  have  earned  him  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annuals  of  our 
Nation. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  could 
only  be  one  Albert  Thomas  and  that  we 
are  much  the  lesser  for  his  passing.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  his  stirring  example 
of  courage  and  compassion  will  serve  as 
an  inspiration  to  all  those  aspiring  to 
serve  this  Congress  and  the  Nation. 


Tribate  to  the  Honortble  Albert  Thomas 
—  of  Texas         ^— > 


SPEECH 

OdP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CAUrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OW  RKPRBSENTATTVES 
Mondav,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
deep  regret  and  sorrow  at  the  passing 
of  Albeit  Thomas. 


Speech  by  Representatire  Bob  Dole,  of 
Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OP    KAIfSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Congressman  Robert  I>ole  of  the  1st 
District  of  Kansas  addressed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Norton  County  Soil  Conser- 
vation District  at  their  20th  annual 
meeting.  His  remarks  mirror  the  pride, 
concern,  and  significance  which  we 
Kansans  attach  to  the  various  programs 
of  soil  conservation  in  our  State. 

Because  of  the  wholehearted  devotion 
our  farmers  and  the  State  and  local 
units  of  Kansas  government  have  given 
to  these  programs,  the  Dust  Bowl  days  of 
the  thirties  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Nearly  24  million  acres  of  our  State  are 
blanketed  with  basic  soil  conservation 
plans.  Kansas  has  23  small  watershed 
projects  in  the  works,  18  more  on  the 
drawing  boards,  and  72  applications  for 
watersl^  development  assistance  are 
on  file.  In  my  district  alone  there  are 
72  rural  water  districts  at  latest  count. 

Bob  Dole's  remarks  to  the  people  from 
Norton  County  recount  the  past  achieve- 
ments in  glowing  terms.  But  this  is  not 
merely  the  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done 
and  a  time  to  stop  and  reflect  on  the 
merit  of  our  laurels.  As  Congressman 
Dole  points  out,  there  is  much  more  to 
be  done,  and  in  many  ways  we  have  just 
begun.  Bob's  speech  is  a  significant  and 
important  one,  and  with  permission 
granted  I  place  It  In  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  others  who 
might  be  Interested. 

Speech    bt    Repkxskntattvx    Bob    Doi.k.    of 
Kansas 

(Delivered  before  the  aoth  annual  meeting 
Of  the  Norton  County  SoU  Conservation 
District,  Norton,  Kans.,  February  19.  1966) 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  with  you  at  this 

20th  annual  meeting  of  the  Norton  County 

Soil  Conservation  District. 


In  1046.  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  Nor- 
ton County  began  a  new  era  of  cooperative 
eSort  to  control  erosion  and  flooding  on  the 
Land,  and  to  develop  the  soli  and  water  re- 
sources of  the  county. 

Today.  626  Norton  County  landowners  and 
operators  are  district  cooperators.  Of  these. 
596  have  basic  conservation  plans  on  236,000 
acres  of  land.  These  cooperators.  I  under- 
stand, represent  58  percent  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  the  county. 

You  have  realized  noteworthy  accomplish- 
ments In  the  20  years  the  Norton  district  has 
been  in  existence.  I  understand  that  33  per-: 
cent  of  the  land  in  Norton  County  la  ade- 
quately treated  from  a  conservation  stand- 
point. Your  district  ranks,  third  highest  in 
Kansas  in  the  construction  T)f  terraces  with 
5,800  miles  completed — 70  percent  of  the 
conservation  need. 

Statewide,  lOS  organized  soil  conserva- 
tion districts  blanket  Kansas.  District  co- 
operators  number  more  than  87.000.  Nearly 
24  million  acres  of  Kansas  land  Is  covered  by 
basic  soil  conservation  plans. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  come  a  long 
way  since  the  days  of  the  Dust  Bowl  when  the 
great  need  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
became  dramatically  evident  across  the  Great 
Plains. 

More  than  2.100  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program  contracts  have  been  completed 
in  the  State,  embracing  over  1.660.000  acres 
of  land.  I  see  that  more  than  67.000  acres 
of  cropland  will  be  converted  to  grass  under 
Great  gains  contracts,  and  that  more  than 
140.00<rpcres  of  rangeland  will  be  Improved. 
I  n<m  that  soil  surveys,  basic  to  proper 
land-use  planning  and  development.  have%' 
been  completed  on  more  than  31  million 
acres  in  Kansas,  over  60  percent  of  the  State. 
Local  Initiative  and  particlptation  has  been 
active  In  seeing  to  the  completlop  of  5  proj- 
ects under  the  pilot  watershed  program  estab- 
lished In  1053,  and  in  the  many  small  water- 
shed projects  developed  under  I»ubllc  Law 
566.  approved  in  1054. 

Kansas  is  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
States  in  watershed  project  applications, 
planning,  and  oonstruction.  Kansas  has  23 
small  watershed  projects  completed  or  under 
development,  and  four  of  these  are  multiple- 
purpoee  projects  for  municipal  water  supply 
and  recreation,  in  addition  to  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention.  An  additional 
18  projects  have  been  authorized  for  plan- 
ning assistance. 

Just  as  most  of  the  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts In  Kansas  have,  admirably,  broadened 
their  conservation  programs  for  better  land- 
use  planning  and  development  to  meet  up- 
dated needs,  so  small  watershed  projects 
should  be  designed  to  take  full  advantage 
of  their  potential  to  serve  a  variety  of  needi 
In  the  watershed; 

The  small  watershed  project.  I  believe,  of- 
fers the  best  opportunity  for  soil  and  water 
resource  developnuent  within  the  soU  con- 
servation district.  It  Is  a  basic  program,  de- 
signed to  meet  particular  area  needs.  Thess 
projects  are  Inspired  and  initiated  by  local 
people,  and  developed  largely  through  local 
effort.  The  multiple  purpose  watershed 
project  best  serves  the  rural  and  urban  de- 
mands upon  the  area's  soil  and  water  r»- 
sources. 

I  think  we  Kansans  can  be  proud  of  the 
interest  in  soil  and  water  conservation  thus 
far  shown  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  State  sotf 
conservation  district  law  makes  State  finan- 
cial aiBlstance  available  to  districts,  and  the 
1083  State  Water  Plan  Act  provides  for  fur- 
ther State  participation  in  water  conserva- 
tion programs. 

The  Kansas  Legislature  has  appropriated 
•120.000  for  watershed  planning  in  each  of 
the  past  4  fiscal  years,  an  Increase  from  $90.- 
000  appropriated  In  fiscal  years  1961  and 
1962. 

Total  State  appropriations  for  soil  con- 
servation work  In  fiscal  year  1066  amounts ' 
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ti^-^  ^^  ''*'"*'  o'  '^^"^  government 
contributions  to  help  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  local  sou  conservation  districte  In 
^87.50^*"'*  ^^^^  ^*"  ^  approximately 
These  highly  encouragini  developments  at 
the  State  and  district  levels  are  benchmarks 
that  establUh   the   progress  being  made   in 

wrtn^.i^.^ ^t^*^  *'*^''  <»nservation  needs. 
We  know  that  there  is  much  more  to  be  done 

in^L^^"^""''  ^*  °'  ^  «"*»  watersheds 
in  Kansas  have  been  found  to  need  works  of 

^tl^^hr^^^H^  7^'-  ''"'y  ^2  applications  for 
watershed  devel<q)ment  assistance  have  been 
approved  by  the  State  and  forwarded  to  the 
US,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  23 
watershed   projects  under  operations  repre- 

projects  In  Kansas. 

PiiPn.^^'J"   County,   a   total    of    16    Great 

?ifu  r^^"''^'"  **^*'  «•■''»  ^<^«  o^  land 
ThU  represents  only  a  beginning  in  a  most 

S^n^r  "'  -'^--•"'-  ^^r.  on  the* 

ac^^!^vr,^rt'"yf^J2*.'''°"'*  °'  ^^'^  24  million 
acrw  covered  by  basic  soil  conservation  plans 
ta  Kansas    this  acreage  represents  le^  K 

A  shortage  of  technicians  to  assist  land- 
owners and  operators  develop  and  c^y  out 

^TZ^^^?""  P'*^  ^  Partly*^ree,^Se^or 
this  backlog.  I  believe  more  hl]^  canimd 
thould  ^  provided  by  State  and  1^  agen- 

'L.^'^  organizations,  in  supporTof  the 
substantial  Federal  effori;. 

The  Federal  commitment  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  as  a  matter^  d^n 
?^lng'"s1a^*  "'"^^^^  ^^^  i;^'a^A*:^5 
S^tio^n*"**    ""'*    "^*'     '"'"«"^«    •««' 

admi^r'  t.T"  *^*  y*^*"^-  J^^s  dlsplayed.an 
»<Jnilrable      bipartisanship      in      sut>D<^ina 

meT  '^"  ^**  "***••  «>n«ervatlon  Kop! 
ment  as  a  benefit  to  all  the  people 
I  am  proud  to  have  supported  much  note 

«^r';,'^;i\"°'^   ^  ^•^^  --  TnatTo.^ 
concern.      Last    year.    Congress    passed     and 

the  President  signed  Into  law  P**^*'*"*' 
..  1?*  .^*^''  ^*««>ui-c««  Planning  Act  which 
^TT  "?"  P'««"l«nt  to  esLbllsh  rllTr 
basin  planning  commissions  and  a  Water 
Resources  Council;  vvater 

a  VZ  ^^^^  «"*»ty  Act.  which  establUhes 
a  new   water  pollution  control   agency  aJid 

"ntrol'Tff^r'^'"°-^  ^""^  ro^polfutr 
^  S.eTh?;iaSra*^drndrnro^ 

-J'lf     ^a**""     Resources     Recreation     Act 

Tnn'^H,'?*^''"'^"  *  uniform  poilcy  for  fl^h 

JS^e™,' wi?  '^^^r'"^-^'  and'^c7eat°on^n 
'•deral  water  projects 

dl^  '^i  ^*""'  ^.'''™'  legislation,  ha^^- 
"^ted  the  strong  bipartisan  support  Con- 
P«»  is  prepared  to  give  sound  rwource 
conservation  programs.  But  I  bellevTand 
I  think  you  Will  agree,  that  the  son  ^d  w^Si^ 
conservation  Job  will  be  done-ln  t^  N^n 
*«   Conservation  District,  in   the  StatTof 

^^^  Itati"  ^^/,^*«°n-  onl/li!th  ^holef 
^^^^^  ""''  '°<=*1  cooperation. 

■^and  w.fll^^*  ^  particularly  neccs- 
■»ry  and  Justified  because  watershed  protec- 
tton  and  development  serves  the  urban  wS- 
auulty  as  well  as  the  rural  countryside 

to^'^/tl!!"'**^  P"^^*^*  "^*  prevents  a  fiood 
m,.^.  "^f^'^y  "*y  provide  a  reservoir^ 
Sfr  Pfi""*  industrial  water  storage  . 
•Me  for  swimming,  boating  and  fishing*^  I 
•Wuge  for  watfcrfowl.  * 

Land    under   conservaUon    plans    that    la 
"ot   needed   or   suitable   for   ^n^^ 
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,?«^  ^  converted  to  grass  and  trees  and 
J^TL«  Jf  flT'^'L*  '^^'^^'^  conservation, 
resident  ^^^  ^^  ""^^^  '^'^  "^ 

I  am  told  that  40,000  visitor-days  of  recre- 
atlon  have  been  provided  by  wateLh^^^. 
ects  m  Kansas  since  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1962  made  conversion  of  ifnd  to 
recreational  purposes,  as  part  of  small  water^ 

^,!5  P''°i?f^  *"'*  "^^  private  land-holdings 
more  readily  possible.  "'"K». 

Also.  900  income-producing  recreation  en- 
terprises established  by  nearly  300  landown- 

and*^H.?*f^'*'^^  ^""^"^^  *^^  '"'■^  economy 
ad  satisfy  the  growing  urban  need  for  moreV 
outdoor  recreation  opportunities  ^ 

Stftr^H*^  "^y  '""^'^  ^  town-and-country 
State,  and  we  must  strive  to  build  a  meaning- 
ful and  mutually  beneficial  relationship  be- 
tween town  and  country  living 

Kansas  had  only  107.000  people  in  1860,  and 
over  90  percent  of  these  residents  lived  m 
rurel  areas.  By  i960,  the  State's  population 
had  grown  to  more  than  2  million,  and  rural 

theSSSe""""""***'  '°'  °°'y  '*  P*'''^"*  Of 

The  total  land  area  of  Kansas  still  is  90 

percent  in  farms  and  ranches,  but  the  15- 

£nrt''?a«n°'""*^  *''  population  between  1950 
and  1960  represented  urban  growth.     There 
nf^..    r  •*  <?'■'«»»"<=   8hl^t  m  numbers   o^ 
people  from  the.  farm  to  the  city  in  Kansas 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Nation.  «-ansas. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  directly  affects 
the    growing    urban    development    and    the 

T^Zr.T^^'^^^''^  "^^  "■  Nearly 
K^»n  ^  landowners  and  operators  In 
Kansas  received  technical  assistance  throueh 
soil  conservation  districts  In  fiscal  year  1966 

There  Is  »  leading  role  to  be  played  by  soil 
conservation  district  leaders  In  mis  '^dui 
town-and-country  responslbUity.  it  is  for 
you  at  the  district  level  to  promote  sound 
conservation  measures  wherever  possible 
wJ^,*  evidence  Is  clear  that  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  message  has  spread  in 
Norton  County  and  throughout  Kan^s 

But  you  conservationists  are  evangellste 
just  as  the  late  Hugh  Bennett,  the  fi^t  ad-' 

^^il'*^   °^   "'^   ^-^^   SOU   Conservation 
Service,  was  an  evangelist  as  he  sought^wlth 

to  the  Nation's  landowners  and  operatorsto 
^nT*'^'^.'''  ^^""^^  and  to  State^iXtors 
and  to  officials  and  leaders  In  both  publlc^d 

^T.n J"'  ^'^  ^^^'^^  "^^  *o  bring  djJia^ic 
sou^and  water  conservation  measures  to  the 

And  as  evangelists  you  will  not  be  content 
done.      '"'"'"^^  *"*"  '°''*'  '^'•^   "  J'*  ^^ 

)•  am  convinced  that  no  group  In  the 
Nation  deserves  higher  praise  than  you  aoU 
e^a'Ts'^V'*''  *''"''*'=*  supervisors  aiJl  ^ 
tlonlrJj  ^""^  '««"<=atlon.  your  deternUnT 
won.  and  your  accomplishments 

sat^fl^e^t,';^,*^^  ^  *"  '""  y°"  '^'l  not  be 
satisfied    until    every    farmer,   rancher,   and 

other  rural  landowner-m  Norton  Countv 
tlcfj;:.?'  Stat^becomes  an  active  p^! 
trlcrnrni  *°"  *''**  ^^**'  conservation  dls- 
ilnd  P"'^'^:  ^"1  every  acre  of  Ka.isas 
land  is  under  a  conservation  plan— for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  economy,  for  Si 
wise  and  necessary  marshaling  of  our  ore! 
clous  son  and  water  resources^and  to  Lfu^ 

the'^t?*'  "««  P'"^^^  and  development  in 
the  growing  urban  corners  of  the  State 

n.I?"iK*^"°"*^  dedicated  efforts'  are 
?hestlt^^'^*  P^P'*  °'  ^^"^  county  a^ 
the  State  of  Kansas.    Your  efforts  deserve  the 

JJfP'!^"*^"^^  ^  »P«a^  the  me^Iand 
the  good  works  of  k)U  and  water  ^,!r^ 
oonserration  throughout  the  land  ?^^ 
assured  of  my  continued,  unwavering  su^ 
port  of  this  moet  wwUiy  endeavor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS     ^ 

OF    TXNNESSn: 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  National  Freedom  Award  cere- 
monies in  New  York  recently.  President 
Jolmson  reaffirmed  our  determination  to 

^1  ^  %,?'V^^  ^^^  ^P'"^^  of  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam. 

,oJi^®  Washington  Post  on  February  25 
1966.  commented  that  the  President's  ad- 
dress was  "powerful  and  persuasive  "  I 
have  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendii  of  the 
Record  believing  it  to  be^bX  gen! 
NauiS  ^  "^  coUeagues  and  to  the 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  PREsnjBNT's  Address 

The  President  made  a  powerful  and  ner- 

ITiZ''^'^'"^  °'  """^  P**"^""  in  VietoaiTln, 
his  address  at  the  National  Freedom  Award  ' 
ceremonies  In  New  York  Wednesday    '''^'"^- 

iJ^?„f!'P°^  °^  ****  allegation  that  our  ob- 
jectives are  unlimited  with  a  flat  "No  "    He 

le?  a^^  den.l''","'^  expressions'"^  an^! 
leiy  about  deliberate  escalation  of  the  war  ■ 

clli:Z"^i^rf.  ^PP'^^^on  to  mlndl4  e^- 
caiaiion.    He  dealt  with  the  hawks  vry^r,  >,o„- 

to"^ni^"?^^^*  '^^^  enoSk  hs!^^^°  ^^ 
to  General  Westmoreland.  He  resoonded  V/^ 
thecrit^lsm  that  we  fight  alone  by'Sfou^ 
allies.  He  made  It  plain  we  will  not  deliber- 
ately Widen  the  war.  He  again  emphasteJd 
the  pac  flcatlon  program  in  which  sc^VaTa^ 

n^^T^-  .t***?  ^"  P^"*"   n^Uita^efforU 
He  made  it  clear  that  we  will  not  impose  a 

t^f  ^"utf  vTr^"'-^'  "°y  Bovernmenron 
T^L^^t      Vietnamese.     He   vigorously   de- 
tf^^^."".!  P**'^''  Offensive.    He  wisely  put  no 
V^tna^V""  ^"'<=«n   support  t^   Sou?b 
Vietnam.    He  reviewed  again  the  long  train 
of  commitments  that  brought  us  to  South 
Vietnam^    He  closed  with  the  stirring  wor^ 
nH.^'*''°*  Kennedy:    "We  shall  pay^ 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardshlo 
support  any  friend,  oppose  any  fo'L  to  ^u« 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty  " 
^J}  ''^  *lnie  that  the  President  restated  our 
t^^JV  '"^"^^  our  determlnatl^     n 
.t.?n     ^  "-eproach  the  critics  but  only  to 
atate  a  fact  of  life  to  say  that  the  ongoing 

crea*t^an'fJ^r""'r  *"  ^"'^  Vietnam  ha! 
created  an  impression  of  Irresolution  and  in- 
decision. Whether  it  has  given  any  aid  to 
the  enemy  or  not.  it  probably  has  elven  th»^ 
aome  comfort.     And^t  has'he,pfi'?on^S 

th:  uir^i!ir°'*.  °'  ^^^  Vletoong-tha^ 
the   United   States    is   another    broken    and 

^u^^.*  r^^^t  *'^**  '^'^  »>«  driven  out  Of 
South  Vietnam  by  the  coUapae  of  morale  at 

It  wni  not  be  sufficient  to  attack  this  !lh. 
slon  With  occasional  reassertlons  of  pir^' 
By  act  and   word   we  must   make  It  S^ 
again  and  again,  that  we  are  ready  for  a'^ton. 

I^nth^l  f""^'^  *^  P'*'*'''^  the  right  Of  ^f 
South  Vietnamese  people  to  deteniine  th7l^ 

^iml^^^K  .^"^  P*^*^  Offensive  and 
K  Lr^^™*'  debate  no  doubt  have  revived 

rf^H  7'''^^?'''  *^°P««  Of  imminent  T^In- 
^  default^  It  must  be  made  clear  to  iSl 
that  these  hopes  are  false  hopes. 
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Hm  Milwaukee  Jooraal  Commen<U  Ex- 
paasioB  of  IIm  Excelleat  Headstvt 
ProKTun 


,  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscxjifsoj 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Februan/  16.  196S 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
February  19  editorial  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  joined  In  the  general  ac- 
claim that  has  been  won  by  Project 
Headstart  and  commended  President 
Johnson  for  hla  decision  to  expand  this 
highly  successful  facet  of  the  war  on 
poverty. 

The  Joximal  pointed  out  some  of  the 
heartening  results  achieved  through 
Headstart  programs  In  Milwaukee  and 
other  communities  thr&ughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  also  noted  the  need  for  continu- 
ing efforts  to  assure  that  the  educational 
momentum  given  to  the  n  Headstart 
youngsters  is  not  lost  as  they  progress 
through  school. 
The  editorial: 

A  Good  Heaostabt 
One  shining  euceeas  of  the  war  on  poverty 
la  Project  Headatart.  Thla  la  the  program 
that  preparea  4-  and  5-year-pld»  from  poverty 
stricken  famlllea  for  kindergarten  and  flrat 
grade — chUdren  who  may  not  even  know 
their  names,  may  never  have  seen  a  picture 
book  or  learned  such  simple  things  as  colors. 
In  hla  addresa  to  school  administrators  at 
Atlantic  City  the  other  day.  President  John- 
son gave  top  priority  to  a  doubling  of  Head- 
start  funds  for  ne»t  year  so  that  more  than 
700.000  children  may  be  served.  Recently, 
Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the  antlpoverty 
program,  made  an  additional  >30  million 
•vaUahle  for  this  year  so  that  this  sununer 
progrmma  will  not  have  to  be  cut  below  last 
sununer'a  level  when  561.000  children  were 
reached. 

How  effective  haa  Headstart  been?  On 
8tat*n  Island  a  test  to  meaaure  intellectual 
ability  ahowed  a  14-month  gain  for  Head- 
start  children  over  those  who  were  not  In  the 
ptttgram.  University  of  Tezaa  reeearchera 
found  Headstart  children  entering  first  grade 
to  be  more  proficient  in  learning,  more  Intel- 
lectually curloua,  better  adjusted  to  the 
claaaroom  than  non-Headstart  cbUdren. 
On«  California  teat  showed  a  4-  to  12-month 
gain  In  InteUlgence  test  performance  by 
children  during  a  8-week  Headstart  program. 
Physical  examination  revealed  correctable 
defects.  Among  1.443  /Headstart  chUdren 
tested  In  Boston,  two  cases  of  congenital 
bMit  disease  were  found  that  required  open 
heart  surgery,  and  two  cases  of  active  tuber- 
culoala. 

Evaluation  of  Project  Headstart  in  Mil- 
waukee haa  abown  that  chUdren  drawn  from 
disadvantaged  homes  make  tremendous  ^- 
vanoea— aa  much  aa  a  10-percent  Increaaa  In 
achievement  teats,  for  e«ample.  Their 
pajrenta  benefit,  too.  because  Headstart 
mf^^  every  effort  to  Involve  adulta. 

During  8  weeks  laat  summer.  890  Mil- 
waukee children  attended  Headstart  clasaes, 
and  the  program  la  continuing.  In  the 
a^ool  Mmeater  j^ist  ended.  634  chUdren  were 
pnfMued  for  klndrergarten  claaaea  they  have 
now  entered.  About  the  same  number  are 
enrolled  In  second  semester  Headstart  classes. 
While  Headstart  helps  get  chUdren  of  the 
poor  oil  to  a  better  start,  there  Is  no  as- 
surance It  enables  them  to  keep  up.  Evalu- 
ation of  this  wUl  continue.    The  belief  U, 


however,  that  additional  effort  wUl  be  need- 
ed If  Headstart  children  are  to  be  kept  from 
loalng  Interest,  falling  victim  to  frustration 
and  dropping  out  of  the  educational  stream 
In  which  they  made  so  good  a  beginning. 
X 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.    VANIK.    Mr.   Speaker,   a   great 
deal  of  controversy  has  arisen  concern- 
ing H.R.  8282.  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation reform  bill.     In  an  effort  to 
clarify  some  of  the  issues  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  this  bill,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  present  information  during 
the  next  few  weeks  which  might  serve  to 
clarify  the  various  sections  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments.    In  this  connection, 
I  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  from  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
which  deals  with  this  legislation: 
Jobless  Pat  Pttsh:   Evbm  as  Idleness  Falls, 
CoNcaEss  Sekks  WrocB  BEWcrrrs  roa  Un- 
EMPLOTEo — Bic  RrroKM  or  UwnfFLOTMrNT 
Compensation  Womj>  Raisb  Taxes  Paid  by 
Emplotexs — Can't  Fix  Roor  in  the  Rain 

(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington. — Amid  sunny  prosperity  Con- 
greaa  is  soon  to  put  up  a  broader  umbrella 
against  future  storms  of  iinemployment  and 
recession. 

Jobleasneaa  la  now  at  a  S-ye&r  low.  ao 
there's  scant  traffic  these  days  to  the  State- 
Pederal  window  that  pays  unemployment  In- 
surance benefits  to  those  looking  vainly  for 
work.  It's  an  incongruous  backdrop  indeed 
for  the  probable  passage  this  year  of  an  un- 
employment compensation  reform  bUl  pro- 
viding: 

"Federal  standards— the  first  ever — gov- 
erning the  size  of  Jobless  beneflta  the  States 
mutt  pay.  forcing  moat  to  lift  their  maxi- 
mum weekly  benefits. 

"A  standby  mechanism  for  stre'.chlng  the 
duration  of  t>enefita  during  receaslons — per- 
haps 60  percent  beyond  present  llmlta. 

"And  higher  tasea  on  employers  to  pay  for 
It  aU." 

The  final  i>ackage  could  emerge  stlU  fatter, 
depending  on  the  legislative  twists  and  tuma 
In  the  weeks  ahead.  Anyway  while  falling 
far  short  of  the  ambitious  goals  of  the  John- 
son administration  and  organized  labor,  the 
coming  changes  will  represent  the  first  signif- 
icant congressional  overhaul  of  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  system  In  its  30-year 
history. 

"C.»N'T  FIX  aoor  IN  EAIN" 

If  times  are  so  good,  why  Is  Congress  doing 
anything  at  all? 

"You  cant  fix  the  roof  while  It's  raining," 
says  Chairman  Wilbub  Mills  to  colleagues  on 
his  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  His 
group,  which  held  weeks  of  beartngs  on  the 
subject  last  year.  Is  dtie  to  start  closed-door 
meetings  next  month  (March)  to  devise  the 
actual  shape  of  the  package. 

It's  characteristics  of  the  careful  Mr.  Mills 
to  prefer  to  legislate  In  the  calm  atmosphere 
of  affluence,  rather  than  a  recession  crlala. 
But  atateamanahip  aside,  there  are  wheela 
within  wheels:  A  lot  of  coiO.  cash  is  at  stake 
In  the  coming  collision  between  employer 
groups  who  must  pay  thn  cost  of  new  Jobless 
benefits  and  labor  unions  whose  out-of-work 
members  wUl  be  on  the  receiving  end.    Inter- 


estingly, each  camp  sees  some  advantage  for 
Itaelf  In  revising  the  system  now. 

"If  anythlng's  going  to  be  done.  I  think 
It's  to  our  advantage  to  have  it  come  to  a  head 
now."  says  Stanley  Rector,  director  of  Un- 
employment Benefit  Advisers,  Inc.  The 
Washington-based  organization,  sponsored 
by  some  400  major  corporations,  has  fought 
for  years  against  union  efforts  to  federalize 
the  unemployment  compensation  system. 
Mr.  Rector  reasons  that  Congress  will  reject 
many  of  the  administration's  beneflt-llberal- 
Ization  proposals  in  a  year  when  labor  short- 
ages loom  as  a  key  problem. 

labob  sees  bettex  chance 

Aa  for  labor,  the  AFL-CIO  now  sees  a 
chance  of  winning  a  basic  swectenlng-up  of 
the  system  that  has  proved  impossible  to  pass 
during  a  recession  emergency.  During  the 
slumps  of  1957-58  and  1960-61,  recalls  an 
AFlr-CIO  strategist.  "We  Just  couldnt  get 
Congress  Interested  In  anything  but  impro- 
vising something  to  meet  the  Immediate  sit- 
uation." Certainly  another  goal  behind  la- 
bor's push  for  action  thla  year  is  Its  humil- 
iating Senat&  defeat  on  repteal  of  State  rlght- 
to-work  law^  "After  their  licking  on  14(b). 
they're  going  to  ht  more  interested  than  ever 
In  getting  a  Juicy  unemployment  compensa- 
tion bill."  says  a  Republican  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

As  in  the  past,  this  year's  fight  centers  on 
Imposition  of  "Federal  standards"  for  State- 
admlnlatered  unemployment  compensation 
benefits.  The  battle  already  Is  taking  some 
Interesting  twists. 

State  officials  for  years  have  allied  them- 
selves with  employer  groups  in  opposition  to 
Federal  rules  governing  the  amovint  and 
duration  of  benefits.  Late  last  month,  how- 
ever, a  special  conference  of  officials  who  ad- 
minister State  employment  security  pro- 
grams made  a  significant  concession.  Meet- 
ing in  Phoenix,  the  group  abandoned  its  for- 
mer stance  against  a  Federal  standard  on  ben- 
efit amounts  and  agreed  to  accept  a 
requirement  that  the  maximum  weekly 
benefit  be  at  least  half  the  average  wage  rwld 
within  the  State:  by  most  accounts,  the  offi- 
cials nuvde  their  proposal  after  hearing  that 
Repreeentatlve  Mills  himself  desired  It. 

WOtTLD  raise  many  PATICENTS 

This  maximum  would  be  well  below  the 
two-thirds  celling  sought  by  the  administra- 
tion, but  It  still  would  require  33  States,  In- 
cluding New  York.  New  Jersey.  Michigan, 
Florida,  and  Texas,  to  raise  their  top  pay- 
ment. Maximum  weekly  benefits  now  range 
from  (30  in  Mississippi  to  $86  In  California; 
nationally  the  average  benefit  payment  U 
about  t37  a  week. 

"Conference  action  at  Phoenix  simply  re- 
moves any  doubt  as  to  there  being  a  Federal 
benefit  standard  in  the  prospective  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  bill."  the  Unemploy- 
ment Benefit  Advisers  group  glumly  reported 
t(Mts  industrial  sponsors.  This  organl&ztion 
now  is  preparing  a  proposed  standard,  tech- 
nically different,  to  offer  as  an  alternative  to 
the  60  percent  of  average  wage  yardstick. 
(The  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  however, 
continues  to  stand  fast  against  any  Federal 
benefit  standard  at  all. ) 

Chances  are  bright,  too,  for  another  "Fed- 
eral standard  "  that's  embroiled  in  a  curious 
controversy.  This  standard — In  effect  re- 
quiring States  to  give  unemployment-Insur- 
ance tax  credits  to  companies  showing  good 
employment  stability — already  is  in  the  law, 
and  it's  being  fiercely  defended  by  employer 
groups.  The  administration  bill  seeks  repeal 
of  the  requirement;  Instead  It  allows  States 
to  base  an  employer's  tax  on  factors  other 
than  bis  "experience  rating." 

This  repeal  proposal  has  brought  torrents 
of  mall  to  Congress  from  employers.  The 
present  "experience  rating"  system,  employ- 
ers argue,  gives  them  an  incentive  to  keep 
their  taxes  low  by  challenging  unjustified 
unemployment  benefit  claims  of  former  em* 
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ployees.  Removal  of  the  Federal  rule,  it's 
said,  could  let  unions  and  employers  with 
bad  Job  stability  records  team  up  in  State 
legislatures  to  repeal  the  "experience  rating" 
tax  credit. 

Some  Ways  and  Means  Committee  mem- 
bers suspect  Labor  Secretary  Wlrts  Isn't 
really  sertoiis  about  this  proposal,  but  Is  only 
having  his  little  Joke  at  the  expense  of  em- 
ployer opponents  of  "Federal  standards"  for 
Jobless  benefits.  Certainly  union  officials, 
who  privately  see  little  hope  of  the  Federal 
rule's  repeal,  are  trying  to  score  propaganda 
points  with  the  proposal.  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  wisecracked  at  last  year's 
committee  hearings:  "We  hope  those  em- 
ployers who  feel  so  ardently  about  States 
rights  win  support  this  proposal  to  give 
States  more  latitude  than  Is  permitted  under 
the  rigid  requirements  ot  the  present  act." 

STATES    CTTABO    PREROCATTVES 

The  experience  rating  rule  now  Is  one  of 
the  few  important  Federal  standards  In  the 
unemployment  compensation  system.  States 
vigorously  have  guarded  their  freedom  to  de- 
termine how  much  to  pay  whom,  and  for 
how  long.  For  example.  In  nearly  aU  States 
the  maximum  duration  of  benefit  payments 
is  26  weeks  or  more,  but  there  are  varying 
eligibility  rules  for  getting  the  maximum. 
(EaigiblUty  generally  depends  on  how  long 
a  worker  haa  held  a  Job.)  In  Hawaii,  all 
applicants  can  draw  up  to  26  weeks  of  bene- 
fits if  needed;  in  Georgia,  only  19  percent 
of  the  claimants  could  qualify  last  year  for 
the  maximum  duration. 

Employer  t.oxes  to  finance  the  system  also 
vary  from  State  to  State;  In  34  States,  em- 
ployers pay  rates  ranging  from  less  than  1 
percent  to  as  much  as  7  percent  (depending 
in  part  on  a  company's  Job  stability  rating) 
on  the  first  (3 .000  of  workers'  annual  earn- 
ings. In  the  16  other  States,  the  taxable 
wage  base  is  higher,  ranging  up  to  Alaska's 
lofty  87.200.  In  addition  to  taxes  paid  to 
the  States,  all  employers  pay  a  0.4  percent 
tax  on  the  wage  base  to  Uncle  Sam;  this 
money  goes  for  administering  the  program. 

The  Johnson  administration,  organized 
labor,  and  some  State  Governors  (Brown,  of  . 
California,  Rolvaag,  of  Minnesota,  Smith,  of 
West  Virginia)  contend  the  system  has  be- 
come confusing  and  outdated.  States  com- 
pete with  each  other  in  skimping  on  benefits. 
It's  charged,  to  keep  employer  taxes  down  to 
lure  industry.  Only  eight  States,  the  critics 
note,  have  devised  standby  systems  to  con- 
tinue helping  those  who  exhaust  their  reg- 
ular benefits  during  recessions. 

Congress  itself  was  called  upon  to  patch 
together  emergency  extended  benefit  plans 
during  the  1957-58  and  1960-61  slumps.  Now 
there's  a  rather  broad  consensus  that  a  na- 
tionally tailored  program  for  benefit  exten- 
sions should  be  authorized  by  Congress  to 
cope  with  future  trouble. 

MASSIVE     OVERHAUL 

But  beyond  that  point  the  consensus  stops. 
The  administration  last  year  proposed  one 
approach:  a  massive  overhaul  of  the  entire 
unemployment  compensation  system,  coupled 
with  an  automatic,  federally  financed  plan 
for  extending  benefits  for  26  weeks  after  a 
worker  had  exhausted  his  regular  State  en- 
titlement. The  Federal  unemployment  ad- 
justment benefits  would  be  financed  partly 
through  an  increase  In  the  Federal  tax  rate  to 
0.55  percent  from  0.4  percent,  and  an  in- 
crease In  the  taxable  wage  base  to  $6,600  a 
year  ulUmately  from  $3,000  now;  the  rest  of 
the  money  would  come  directly  from  the 
Treasury. 

Also,  the  administration  asked  for  Federal 
standards  governing  regular  State  benefiu: 
maximum  payments  ultimately  equal  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  State's  average  wage  (though  no 
worker  would  get  more  than  half  of  hU  own 
fom^  pay) ;  at  least  26  weeks  of  compensa- 
tion; a  reqiarement  for  SUtes  to  make  all 
Jobseekers  eligible  for  payments  after  6 
weeks    of    unemployment    (canceling    some 
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State  rules  against  any  payment  to  men  who 
voluntartlr  leave  their  old  Jobs);  and  ex- 
tension of  coverage  to  nearly  5  million  work- 
ers who  aren't  now  eligible.  (Included  would 
be  employees  of  even  the  smallest  bvisinesses, 
of  nonprofit  organizations  and  of  big  farms. ) 
Employer  response  to  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment proposal  haa  been  explosive.  State 
chambers  of  commerce  have  been  conduct- 
ing rallies  all  over  the  country,  where  the  bill 
has  been  denounced  so  much  that  many 
businessmen  now  know  It  by  lu  number, 
H.R.  8282.  One  after  another,  business  wit- 
nesses last  year  grimly  warned  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  the  measure  would 
raise  labor  costs,  trample  existing  programs 
tailored  to  individual  State  needs  and  make 
It  easier  for  deadbeats  to  stay  on  the  unem- 
plojTnent  dole. 

CITTBACKS   EXPECTED 

The  effect  of  business  opposition  has  been 
to  assure  that  the  House  will  cut  back  the 
administration  bill  sharply.  The  only  Im- 
portant Federal  standard  Mr.  Mills  is  con- 
sidering Is  the  State  administrators'  proposal 
of  a  50  percent  of  average  wage  weekly  bene- 
fit celling.  As  for  an  extended  benefit  plan 
to  be  used  during  recessions,  the  Ways  and 
Means  members  seem  to  be  leaning  toward 
a  proposal  also  authored  by  the  State  ad- 
ministrators. This  would  provide  13  weeks 
of  extra  benefits  11  unemployment  in  a  State 
rises  to  a  certain  trigger  point;  the  plan 
would  be  Jointly  financed  by  a  partlcipattag 
State  and  Uncle  Sam,  requiring  a  small  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  rate  and  an  ulti- 
mate boost  to  $4,200  of  the  taxable  wage 
base. 

Any  such  blU  emerging  from  the  House  Is 
bound  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  organized  la- 
bor, which  expects  to  see  the  measure  fat- 
tened considerably  by  the  Senate.  Demo- 
cratic Senator  McCarthy,  of  Minnesota,  and 
other  liberals  on  the  Senate  Finance  Cc«n- 
mlttee  predict  they  will  have  enough  votes 
to  win  some  kind  of  Federal  standard  gov- 
erning duration  of  benefiU.  and  make  other 
additions  to  the  House  bUl  as  well.  Senate 
liberalization  of  the  bill,  however,  would  still 
have  to  win  concurrence  from  Representa- 
tive Mills. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHltE,  JR. 

OF    mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  points  out  in  a  re- 
cent editorial : 

The  aim  of  President  Johnson's  new  food- 
f or- freedom  program  Is  to  limit  American 
food  aid  to  naUons  which  make  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  their  own  food  supply. 

The  paper  says: 

From  now  on  agricultural  self-help  will  be 
required  of  any  country  receiving  assistance. 


RcT.  Bernard  Braskamp 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
passing  of  our  Chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Bernard  Braskamp,  who  so  faithfully 
served  the  House  of  Reprsentatives  for 
16  years.  My  association  with  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp had  been  but  a  brief  3  years,  but 
I  had  come  to  rely  on  his  devotion  to  our 
spiritual  needs,  which  was  marked  by  a 
distinct  capacity  to  raise  our  level  of 
vision  of  the  tasks  and  responsibilities 
thrust  upon  us  and  to  broaden  our  out- 
look. His  daily  prayers  inspired  us  to 
rely  on  balanced  Judgments,  steady 
hands,  and  awakened  conscience,  and  to 
pray  and  work  for  the  good  of  our  fellow 
men.  He  had  given  us  courage  and 
steadfastness  to  face  our  duties  with  new 
hope.  He  was  an  Intimate,  respected 
member  of  our  family  and  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  th6  mem- 
bers of  his  family  in  their  great  loss. 


It  adds  that — 

This  is  essential  for,  as  the  President 
warned,  "the  time  Is  not  far  off  when  all  the 
combined  production,  on  aU  the  acres,  of  all  ^ 
the  agriculturally  productive  nations  will  not 
meet  the  food  needs  of  the  developing  na- 
Jigns." 

The  editorial  has  some  timely  warnings 
which  concern  virtually  all  of  mankind, 
and  I  therefore  suggest  that  it  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)    Tribune, 

Feb.  23, 1966J 
U5.  Plan  To  Fight  Global  Famine  Peril 

Secretary    of     Agriculture     Freeman     and      '* 
other    ranking    administration    officials    are 
seeking  congressional  support  this  week  for 
President     Johnson's     recently     announced 
food-for-freedom  program. 

It  is  an  ambitious — and  costly — program 
to  counter  a  famine  problem  which,  many 
experts  contend,  may  reach  the  proportions 
of  a  global  catastrophe  within  the  next  10  or 
20  years.  Indeed  India  Is  already  facing  a 
food  crisis  which  could  cost  the  Uves  of  10 
or  12  million  this  year.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated India  must  import  15  mllUon  tons  of 
grains  to  prevent  famine — and  it  Is  by  no 
means  certain  that  much  grain  can  be  made 
available.  The  United  States,  with  Its  grana- 
ries emptier  than  they  have  been  In  years, 
cannot  by  Itsell  meet  India's  needs. 

Even  If  India's  1966  crisis  is  somehow  met. 
there  wl'l  be  other  crises  In  India  and  in 
other  countries  where  ptopulation  growth  Is 
exceeding  growth  in  food  production  year 
after  year. 

Richard  W.  Reuther,  director  o'f  the  foodr 
for-peace  program,  told  a  recent  foreign  pol- 
icy conference  In  Salt  Lake  City  that  food 
output  Is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  percent 
a  year,  while  population  Is  Increasing  at  a  2- 
percent  rate. 

WE   ARE    PALLING    BEHIND 

"We  are  falling  behind  In  the  battle  against 
famine."  he  declared. 

In  the  face  of  a  chance  for  the  world  at 
last  to  achieve  freedom  from  hunger,  it  Is  a 
discouraging  fact  that  there  are  more  hungry 
people  every  day. 

The  world's  population  growth  has  reached 
fantastic  proportions  In  recent  years. 
Demographers  point  out  that  It  took  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  years  for  the  world 
to  reach  a  living  population  of  a  billion  peo- 
ple by  1860  A.O.  "rtie  second  billion  was 
added  In  75  years,  the  third  In  35  years. 

The  wor:  1  is  now  rapidly  adding  the  fourth 
billion  which,  at  present  rates  of  Increase, 
wlU  be  here  by  1980.     It  will  take  only  10 

years  after  that  to  add  the  fifth  billion 

provided,  of  course,  that  the  almost  certain 
massive  starvation  does  not  claim  hundreds 
of  millions  of  Uves. 
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Partly  the  answer  U  to  Increntse  the  food 
■upply — and  It  can  b«  substantially  In- 
creased U  the  underdeveloped  nations  can 
be  Induced  to  modernize  their  agrtciiltural 
practices  and  poUcles. 

WKW    rOOD    AID    POLICY 

This  Is  one  aim  of  Mr.  Johnson's  new  food- 
f or- freedom  program.  He  proposes  to  limit 
American  food  aid  to  nations  which  make  a 
determined  effort  to  Improve  their  own  food 
supply. 

In  the  past  American  aid — more  than  %\2 
billion  worth  of  food  In  a  decade — has  led 
many  nations  to  accept  a  state  of  chronic 
dependence  on  American  food  ablpments. 
They  neglected  their  own  agriculture,  con- 
tinued archaic  methods  of  land  tenure  and 
farming.  faUed  to  halt  crop  waste,  use  Im- 
proved seed,  tools,  and  fertilizer,  provide  bet- 
ter marketing  methods  and  attack  simple 
peasant  Inertia. 

rrom  now  on  agrltviltural  self-help  will  be 
required  of  any  country  receiving  assistance 

This  is  essential  tat.  as  the  President 
warned,  "the  time  is  not  far  off  when  all 
the  combined  production,  on  all  the  acres, 
of  all  the  agriculturally  productive  nations 
will  not  meet  the  food  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping nations." 

Unless  drastic  action  Is  taken  to  cloae  the 
now  ever-widening  gap  between  food  supply 
and  Increased  population  the  world  faces  a 
food  crisis  that  could  be  a  greater  challenge 
to  civilization  In  this  century  than  the  atomic 
bomb. 


Urf  CBcy  Noted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NKW    TOtK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Johnson's  message 
on  pollution  "Indicated  he  means  busi- 
ness on  cleaning  America's  dirty  waters." 
the  New  York  World  Telegram  and  Sun 
notes  in  a  timely  editorial. 

The  paper  believes  that  "his  sense  of 
urgency  will  be  welcomed  by  most  Amer- 
icans. As  the  President  pointed  out. 
every  river  system  in  the  country  is  suf- 
fering. More  and  more  communities 
have  become  concerned  and  are  taking 
action  on  their  own." 

The  editorial  asserts  that  "we  have 
passed  the  point  where  we  merely  want 
to  prevent  any  more  damage  to  our 
water  environment.  Now  we  are  eager 
to  correct  the  abuse  of  decades." 

Because  the  editorial  sheds  light  on 
such  an  urgent  and  important  Issue.  I 
am   offering    It   for    reprinting    In    the 

RSCORD. 

CLKAinNO  Up  thk  Abubx 
Preaident  Johnaon's  message  on  pollution 
yesterday   Indicated   he   means   business   on 
cleaning  America's  dirty  waters. 

He  wants  whole  river  systems  salvaged 
He  wants  the  Pederal  clean-water  effort 
organized  In  one  agency.  And  be  wants 
some  teeth  written  Into  Pederal  law  to  stop 
offenders. 

His  sense  of  urgency  will  be  welcomed  by 
moat  Americans.  As  the  President  pointed 
out,  every  river  system  In  the  oountry  Is  suf- 
fering. More  and  more  communities  have 
become  concerned  and  are  taking  action  on 
their  own. 


But  ther^k  is  a  clear  role  for  the  Federal 
Government  In  helping  to  clean  rivers  and 
watersheds  which  spread  over  many  munici- 
palities and  several  State*. 

The  President  sounds  a  helpful  note  when 
he  recom.mend8  that  the  water  resources  work 
being  done  by  several  Federal  agencies  be 
pulled  into  one.  This  move  could  save  a  lot 
of  bewilderment  for  city  and  State  officials 
who  will  be  dealing  more  and  more  with 
Washington  In  the  expanded  effort. 

Last  month,  the  Senate  SubcomnUttee  on 
Pollution  called  for  spending  (20  bUllon  over 
5  years  to  Improve  our  water.  This  is  surely 
an  ambitious  and  expensive  program,  but  a 
necessary  one. 

Indications  are  that  the  country  is  ready, 
even  Impatient,  for  the  massive  Job. 

We  have  passed  the  point  where  we  merely 
want  to  prevent  any  more  damage  to  our  wa- 
ter environment.  Now  we  are  eager  to  cor- 
rect the  abuse  of  decades. 


Oder-Neisse : 


A  Demarcatioii  Line  or  a 
Frontier? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  wiscoNsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr. 
Stanley  M.  Stein  on  the  subject  of  the 
Oder-Neisse  line. 

Dr.  Stein  is  a  scholar  who  specializes 
in  the  area  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  politics.  However,  he  has  also  de- 
voted considerable  study  to  the  histori- 
cal aspects  of  Poland's  western  frontier. 
His  thoughts  and  conclusions  on  this 
latter  subject,  supported  by  citations 
from  official  docimients  and  pronounce- 
ments of  political  leaders  over  the  past 
two  decades,  place  the  issue  of  the  Oder- 
Neisse  line,  it  seems  to  me.  in  a  proper 
perspective. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  Dr.  Stein's 

article  deserves  attention  and  I  commend 

it  to  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

Oon-NEISSE:  Line  oi  Pronths 

(By  Dr.  Stanley  M.  Stein) 

There  are  some  problems  In  history  which 
In  terms  of  time  and  location  fall  Into  a 
narrow  sphere  and.  being  confined  to  a  few 
events,  can  be  explored  in  one  or  two  con- 
crete sentences.  There  are  others  which  em- 
brace a  whole  range  of  phenomena  spread 
over  several  centuries  and.  upon  the  very 
first  contact  with  them,  give  the  impression 
that  they  relate  to  limitless  subjects  whose 
diversity  and  wealth  of  contact  are  over- 
whelming. To  this  category  of  tremendous 
problems,  whose  evolution  has  determined 
the  shape  of  affairs  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe  over  a  period  of  almost  a  thousand 
years,  belong  the  one  concerning  relations 
between  the  two  traditional  opponents.  Ger- 
many and  Poland.  Its  roots  go  back  to  the 
earliest  appearances  of  the  Polish  state  on 
the  stage  of  history.  It  can  be  traced  right 
through  the  historical  destinies  of  both  na- 
tions, through  periods  of  grave  tension  and 
of  oompctratlve  relaxations,  and  there  Is  no 
sign  that  It  may  lose  any  of  Its  grim  actual- 
ity m  the  near  future. 

Is  there  stUl  any  Ukellhood  that  the  Oder- 
Neisse  demarcation  line  will  not  renaaln  Ger- 
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many  s  eastern  border?  Did  the  victorious 
powers  of  1945  really  want  a  Germany  within 
those  former  frontiers?  How  many  of  West 
Germany's  allies  today  favor  the  restoration 
of  her  prewar  frontiers  and  her  prewar  power? 
More  Important.  Is  the  return  of  former  Ger- 
man territories  an  end  that  a  reasonable  per- 
son should  now  seek  to  advance?  Is  It  per- 
haps high  on  the  agenda  of  a  responsible 
world  politics? 

The  population  of  the  East  German  ter- 
ritories has  paid  the  debt  of  the  entire  Ger- 
man nation.  Neither  the  Germans  nor  the 
Poles  were  consulted  about  the  decisions 
taken  In  this  respect,  which  were  made  by 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Rus- 
sia. It  Is  a  hypothetical  question  what  Po- 
land would  do  If  she  herself  were  powerful 
victor  and  had  to  decide  what  compensa- 
tion she  would  receive  from  Germany. 

The  Europeans  both  west  and  east  are 
following  with  greatest  concern  the  revlslon- 
Istlc  tendencies  emerging  In  West  Germany. 
A  very  large  section  of  the  German  nation 
have  not  renounced  their  claim  to  the  Oder- 
Neisse  territories;  In  other  words,  they  do 
not  recognize  the  need  to  make  reparation 
for  what  happened  during  the  Second  World 
War.  and  refuse  to  heed  any  suggestion  that 
Poland  should  retain  those  territories,  which 
are  now  a  vital  necessity  to  her.  Of  coxirse. 
understanding  and  sympathy  should  be 
shown  for  the  people  who  were  born  In  those 
regions  and  long  to  return  to  their  former 
homelands.  But  that  la  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal sentiment  and  lies  outside  the  sphere 
of  politics. 

For  the  last  150  years,  German-Polish  rela- 
tions covered  a  period  of  Incessant  conflicts 
In  which  Germany  strlved  to  destroy  Poland, 
and  Poland  defended  herself  resolutely  and. 
In  the  end.  not  without  some  measure  of 
success.  Poland  emerged  from  this  conflict 
In  a  terrible  state  of  ruin.  But  Germany 
during  a  thousand  years  of  expansion  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  territories  acquired  at  Po- 
land's expense. 

The  "official  policy"  of  the  Bundesrepubllk 
Deutschland,  of  both  government  and  oppo- 
sition, has  for  16  years  nourished  ideas  and 
hopes  in  a  wide  section  of  the  population 
that  are  quite  completely  unrealistic.  At 
various  press  conferences  the  German 
Bundeskanzler  has  reiterated  "our  old  legal 
standpoint"  which  U,  after  all,  laid  down 
In  the  Potsdam  Protocol  to  which  Russia. 
too  was  a  signatory — namely,  that  the  Ger- 
man eastern  frontier  will  not  be  finally  settled 
until  Germany  Is  reunited  and  a  peace  treaty 
has  been  concluded  with  an  all-German 
government.  There  Is.  however,  no  mention 
of  how  It  will  be  setUed.  To  put  it  quite 
plainly,  the  "frontiers  of  1937  are  still  valid.  " 
I.e..  as  they  were  before  the  Hitler  aggres- 
sion. 

Is  such  an  Interpretation  borne  out  by 
historical  facts,  or  does  German  policy  In 
Bonn  on  this  question  run  the  danger  of 
self-deception  which  oould,  after  all.  cause 
people  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Its  legitimate 
aim:  German  unity? 

n 
At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  the  en- 
tire Polish  nation  was  shifted  westwards, 
not  of  het  own  accord,  but  by  virtue  of  a  de- 
cision mnle  by  the  victorious  allies.  On 
February  22.  1944,  Sir  Winston  Chruchlll  In- 
formed the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
agreed  at  the  Teheran  Conference  held  In 
November  1943,  "That  Poland  should  obtain 
compensation  at  the  expense  of  Germany 
both  In  the  north  and  In  the  west."  The 
unconditional  surremjg^hat  was  demanded 
of  Germany  meant,  he  sal^tbat,  "There  will 
be  no  question  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  apply- 
ing to  Germany  as  a  matter  of  right  and  bar- 
ring territorial  transferences  or  adjustments 
In  enemy  countries."  It  Is  also  no  secret 
that  the  Western  Powers  did  not  wish  to  op- 
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pose  the  Soviet  claims  to  eastern  Poland, 
since  the  Soviet  Union  had  between  1941  and 
1944  borne  the  main  burden  of  the  war 
against  Germany;  they  felt  they  could  not 
deny  to  Stalin  what  Hitler  had  promised  him 
in  1939,  especially  as  the  border  along  the 
Bug  River  largely  corresponded  with  the  so- 
called  Curzon  line  which  Western  "experts" 
had  after  the  First  World  War  themselves 
recommended  as  an  "equitable"  eastern 
frontier  of  Poland. 

When  one  member  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment expressed  his  doubts  over  the  wisdom 
of    this    step,    the    Foreign    Secretary,    Mr. 
Eden,  said    it  should  be  remembered   that, 
•Germany   has   forcefully   removed   popula- 
tions from  vast  tracts  of  territory,  millions 
of  people,  and  In  many  cases  they  are  now 
dead."     The  realistic  British  mind  was  al- 
ready aware  of  possible  developments  which 
were  later  confirmed  at  Yalta.     We  have  a 
docimient    In    the   form    of   a   letter   dated 
November  2.  1944,  sent  by  Sir  Cadogan,  then 
permanent  Under  Secretary  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  to  Mr.  Romer  who  was  Foreign  Mini- 
ster In  the  Polish  Government  In  eklle.  In 
London.    The  letter  contains  an  official  ob- 
ligation by  the  British  Government  to  advo- 
cate at  the  peace  conference  the  changes  of 
the  Polish  western  border  to  the  extent  dis- 
cussed    In     Moscow.  •   •   •  -You     inquired 
whether  His  Majesty's  government  were  def- 
initely   In    favor   of    advancing    the    Polish 
frontier  up  to  the  Une  of  the  Oder  to  Include 
the  port  of  Stettin.    The  answer  la.  that  His 
Majesty's  government  do  consider  that  Po- 
land should   have  the  right  to  extend  her 
territory  to  this  extent."    The  British  obUga- 
tion  Is  free  of  any  reservation  whatsoever.    It 
Is  even  reinforced  by  a  promise  to  support 
the  new  frontier,  "E\'en  in  the  event  of  the 
US.    Government    finding    themselves    un- 
able    to     agree     to     the     changes."       And 
the  President  ^   the   United   States.   F.  D. 
Roosevelt,    suggested    the   expulsion   of   the 
Germans  In  a  letter  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment  In   exile   on   November   17,   1944.     He 
stated  inter  alia:  "If  the  Polish  government 
and    the   people   desire   In  connecUon   with 
the    new   frontiers   of   the    PoUsh   state   to 
bring  about  the  transfer  to  and  from  the 
territory  of  Poland  of  national  minorities, 
the  U.S.  Government  will  raise  no  objections 
and  so  far  as  practicable  will  faclUUte  such 
transfer." 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  put  it  even  more 
bluntly  when  he  advocated  on  December  15, 
1944,  "The  total  expulsion  of  the  Germans 
from  the  area  to  be  acquired  by  Poland  in 
the  west  and  In  the  north  •  •  •.  Expul- 
sion Is  the  method  which,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  see,  will  be  most  satisfactory 
and  lasting.  There  will  be  no  mixture  of 
populations  to  cause  endless  trouble,  as  has 
been  the  case   In  Alsace-Lorraine." 

On  February  25.  1945,  the  British  opposi- 
tion leader.  Mr.  C.  Attlee.  expressed  his  agree- 
ment In  the  House  of  Commons.  And  again 
on  March  1,  1945,  Mr.  Attlee,  said  at  the 
House  of  Commons  once  again  that:  "I  want 
to  see  this  Polish  question  In  the  general 
picture  of  Yalta  •  •  •.  We  have  to  look  at 
these  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
future  of  the  people  of  Europe.  You  have 
to  try  to  unravel  a  tongle  that  has  grown  up 
through  the  18th  century.  There  have  been 
unprecedented  movements  of  populations.  I 
suggest  that  we  should  not  always  be  think- 
ing that  It  must  necessarily  settle  down  Into 
the  position  of  the  past.  One  thing  however 
U  quite  certain.  If  you  ask  who  Is  respon- 
sible for  these  movements,  this  terrible  thing 
that  has  smitten  Europe,  there  Is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  It  Is  the  Nazi  Germany  and  the 
people  of  Germany  who  acUvely  supported 
them  and.  In  a  lesser  degree  those  who  have 
acquiesced,  and  who  have  been  quite  aatls- 
fled  as  long  as  things  went  well.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  you  can  draw  an  Indictment 
against  a  whole  people,  but  neither  can  you 
relieve  of  refiponaiblllty  a  whole  people  •  •  •. 


Therefore  If  It  Is  necessary  to  take  some 
German  soil,  to  make  It  up  to  the  Polish 
people.  I  shall  not  complain — and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Germans  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain." 

In  an  address  to  Congress  on  March  1. 
1945.  President  Roosevelt  Interpreted  these 
decisions  as  follows:  "The  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  boundaries  of  Poland  was  a 
compronUse  •  •  •.  The  limits  of  the  western 
border  will  be  permanently  fixed  in  the 
final  peace  conference.  We  know,  roughly, 
that  it  will  Include  in  the  new  strong  Poland 
quite  a  large  slice  of  what  Is  now  called 
Germany."  Hence  the  alteration  of  the  Ger- 
man eastern  frontier  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  Germans  had  already  been  decided  upon 
In  principle  aa  the  victorious  powers  met 
In  Potsdam.  Five  weeks  earlier  they  had 
in  the  Berlin  Declaration  of  June  5.  1945, 
assumed  "supreme  authority  with  respect  to 
Germany."  The  allied  commanders  In  chief 
emphasized  that  this  did  not  effect  "the  an- 
nexation of  Germanf-  and  that  the  alUed 
government  vrtll  hereafter  "determine  the 
boundaries  of  Germany." 

Thus,  although  the  statement  of  June  5, 
1945  refers  to  "Germany  within  her  fron- 
tiers  as   they  were  on  December  31,   1937" 
(the  only  document  that  makes  such  refer- 
ence). It  did  not  expressly  define  the  future 
fronUer,   but   merely   traced   out   areas   in- 
tended for  mlUtary  occupation.     "Germany, 
within  her  frontiers  as  they  were  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1937,  will,  for  the  purpose  of  occupa- 
tion,   be    divided    Into    four    zones."      In 
Potsdam,  on  August  2,  1945.  thU  division  was 
amended    to   the   extent   that   the   German 
territories,    transferred    to   Poland,    "should 
not  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Soviet  zone 
of  occupation  in  Germany,  within  her  borders 
as  they  were  In  1937."     The  "supreme  au- 
thority"   accorded    to    the    Allied    Control 
Council  at  Potsdam;  I.e.,  "In  matters  affecting 
Germany  as  a  whole"  extended  only  as  far 
as  the  Oder  and  the  Nelsse.    Poland,  there- 
fore, did  not  become  an  occupation  power, 
nor  was   she  given   a   seat  on   the   Control 
Council.    However,  the  following  declaration 
was    formulated    In    the    Potsdam    Protocol 
imder-  the  heading  "Poland,"  and  contained 
an  express  reference  to  the  decisions  reached 
at  the  Crimea  Conference:    "In  conformity 
with  the  agreement  on  Poland  reached  at 
the  Crimea  Conference   the  three  heads  of 
government  have  sought  the  opinion  of  the 
Polish   provisional   government  of   national 
unity  In  regard  to  the  accession  of  }«rrltory 
In  the  north  and  west  which  Poland  should 
receive." 

"The  three  heads  of  government  reaffirm 
their  opinion  that  the  final  delimitation  of 
the  western  frontier  of  Poland  should  await 
the  peace  settlement.     The  three  heads  of 
govenunent   agree   that,   pending   the    final 
determination  of  Poland's  western  frontier 
the  former  German  territories  east  of  a  line 
nmnlng  from   the   Baltic   Sea   Immediately 
west  of  Swlnemunde,  and  hence  along  the 
Oder  River  to  the  confluence  of  the  western 
Nelsse  River  and  along  the  western  Nelsse  to 
the    Czechoslovak   frontier.    Including   that 
portion   of   East  Prussia   not   placed   imder 
the  administration  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  In  accordance  with  the 
understanding   reached   at    this    conference 
and  Including  the  area  of  the  former  free 
city  Of  Danzig,  shall  be  under  the  adminis- 
tration  of   the   Polish   state   and    for   such 
purposes  should   not  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  Soviet  zone  of  occupation  in  Germany. 
.^"The  conference  has  agreed  In  principle  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Soviet  Government  con- 
cerning the  ultimate  transfer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  city  of  Koenlgsberg  and  the' 
area  adjacent  to  it  •   •   •  subject  to  expert 
examination  of  the  actual  fronUer." 

Although  the  settlement  with  regard  to  the 
former  German  territories  to  the  east  of  the 
Oder  and  the  Nelsse  agreed  upon  at  Potsdam 
seemed  In  form  to  be  of  a  provision  nature 
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this  was  In  contradicUon  not  only  to  tha 
events  leading  up  to  the  agreement  but  In- 
deed, also,  to  the  attitude  of  the  signatories 
themselves,  who  were  under  no  lUuslons  la 
a  nationwide  radio  broadcast  on  Augtist  9 
1945,  President  Truman  explained  to  the 
American  people  that,  "Certain  compromises 
about  Poland  had  already  been  agreed  upon 
at  tlie  Crimea  conference.  They  obviously 
were  binding  upon  us  at  Berlin.  The  terri- 
tory the  Poles  are  to  administer  •  •  •  will 
provide  a  short  and  more  easily  defensibls 
fronUer  between  Poland  and  Germany 
Settled  by  Poles.  It  wlU  provide  a  more 
homogenous  nation."  Thus,  although  Presi- 
dent Truman  uses  the  definition  accepted  at 
Potsdam  and  mentions  the  territory  the  Poles 
are  to  administer,  he  speaks  of  the  decision 
as  of  a  settlement  of  Hbland's  fronUers  In  the 
sense  of  Internatlon^  law. 

Yet  It  was  the  same  Truman  who,  as  pres- 
ent documenU  show,  did  not  want  to  commit 
himself  definitely  at  Potsdam,  after  the  first 
signs  of  discord  between  Moscow  and  Wash- 
ington had  already  become  visible.    President 
Truman  especially  was  annoyed  because  Mos- 
cow had  in  the  meantime  begun  to  install  a 
COmmumst  regime  in  Warsaw.    Sir  Winston 
Churchill  and  his  men.  however,  felt  that 
any    delay   in    reaching   a    final    setUement 
would  only  serve  to  consolidate  the  Soviet 
position  in  Poland.    Above  all,  however,  the 
alleged  provisional  nature  of  the  Oder-Neisse 
border  was  contradicted  by  Chapter  XUI  at 
the  Poetdam  Protocol,  which  ordered  the  ex- 
pulsion of  millions  of  Germans  from  those 
territories.    This  fact  cuU  short  all  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  interpretation  and  the  legal 
apsects  of  the  fronUer  changes  at  Potsdam. 
The    population    transfers    which    then    oc- 
curred make   the  decisions  irreversible  and 
render  void  any  attempts  at  putUng  them  in 
doubt,     The  state  ol   things  in   which   the 
transference  of  Germans  from  Poland  oould 
not  be  reversed  was  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
cans both  de  facto  and  de  Jure. 

The  12th  meeUng  of  the  Control  Council 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Marsliall  Zhukov, 
Generals  Clay,  Robertson,  and  Koeltz  con- 
firmed the  transfer  plan. 

The  decisions  made  at  Potsdam  on  the 
transfer  of  the  German  population  had  In 
them  nothing  precocious  or  sudden.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  the  object  of  detaUed 
studies  and  cauUously  long  conslderaUons 
by  the  great  powers  and  the  statesmen  of 
the  particular  countries.  These  investiga- 
tions took  Into  accoimt  the  experiences 
with  German  minprities  in  the  Interwar  pe- 
riod and  during  the  war. 

In  his  now  "famous"  speech  In  Stuttgart 
on  September  6,  1946,  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes  changed  the  tone.  He  said  that  at 
Potsdam  the  heads  of  government  had 
agreed  to  support  the  Soviet  desire  for  the 
transfer  to  Russia  of  northeast  Prussia,  but 
not  the  cergtea  .,et^E5&t  German  territories 
to  Poland.  The  extent  of  the  area  to  be 
ceded,  however,  must  be  determined  when 
the  final  settlement  is  agreed  upon.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time  he  emphasized  that 
Poland  had  requested  a  revision  of  her 
frontier  In  the  north  and  west,  and  that  the 
United  States  would  support  a  revision  of 
this  frontier,  in  Poland's  favor. 

Several  days  later  the  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
uter Molotov  replied:  "No  one  can  take  It 
into  his  head  that  the  transference  of  Ger- 
mans from  these  territories  as  well  as  the 
settlement  of  Poles  on  the  territories  was 
accepted  only  In  the  nature  of  a  transitory 
experiment  •  •  •  The  mere  thought  oi  such 
experiments  with  mUUons  of  people  is  in- 
comprehensible, not  to  mention  the  cruelty 
both  to  the  Poles  and  the  Germans  them- 
selves." All  thU  Indicates  that  the  decision 
signed  by  Attlee,  StaUn,  and  Truman  at  the 
Potsdam  Conference  had  already  determined 
Poland's  fronUer  in  the  west,  and  merely 
required  rubber-stamping  at  the  Interna- 
tional conference  regarding  a  peace  treaty 
with  Germany. 
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The  growing  partition  of  Germany,  the 
cold  war  and  the  whole  problem  of  Stalln- 
1am  In  Eastern  Europe  pushed  any  thought 
of  such  conOnnatlon  far  Into  the  future. 

Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher,  former  leader  of 
West  Oennan  Social  Democratic  Party/  said 
In  1947  that  the  frontiers  of  1937  have  been 
"gambled  away  by  Hitler's  adventure."  HU 
compatriot.  Mr.  Jakob  Kaiser.  Christian 
Democrat  Union,  still  represented  the  view  at 
that  time  that  the  "Poles  wl>l  of  course  re- 
ceive German  eastern  tenltorles  as  compen- 
sation." Yet  both  these  West  German 
politicians  felt  that  at  last  part  of  the  lost 
territories  could  he  "regained." 

When  the  measure  of  de-StaUnlzation  of 
the  fifties  started  off  the  process  of  disinte- 
gration within  the  Soviet  bloc,  there  was 
yet  another  change  In  the  attitude  of  the 
Western  Allies: 

1.  In  1956  Mr.  John  McCloy  advised  the 
West  German  Government  to  consider 
"whether  It  would  not  be  expedient  to  re- 
nounce any  claim  to  a  part  of  the  former 
German  territories  so  as  to  bring  the  reunifi- 
cation of  East  and  West  Germany  closer." 

2.  On  March  35,  1959,  Charles  de  Gaulle 
advocated  German  reunification,  "On  conBl- 
tlon  that  the  present  frontiers  In  the  north, 
■outh,  east,  and  west  are  not  called  In  ques- 
tion." The  French  Prime  Minister  was  more 
•pedflc  On  August  13.  1959,  he  said  that. 
"The  status  quo — which  should  be  main- 
tained— also  Includes  respect  of  frontiers, 
and  thus  applies  to  the  ao-caJled  Oder- 
Nelase  line  as  well."  Mr.  Roger  Garreau, 
former  French  Ambassador.  In  1962  said  that 
all  the  milieus  of  the  French  public  are 
imanlmous  In  their  support  of  the  Oder  and 
Nelsse  frontier.  To  question  the  validity  of 
the  frontier  means  to  provide  most  danger- 
ous events  not  excluding  a  universal  war. 

Again,  unveiling  the  outline  at  his  Feb- 
ruary 4 '  press  conference,  the  general  re- 
minded the  Germans  of  some  unpleasant 
facts.  Among  them  were:  That  they  must 
accept  their  1946  frontiers  as  final,  that  re- 
unification without  strings  Is  Impossible, 
that  their  country  Is  divided  as  a  result  of 
the  war  they  unleased  In  which  40  million 
people  were  killed  and  10  million  extermi- 
nated in  concentration  camfM,  and  that  re- 
unification can  only  come  when  the  fears  of 
Germany's  neighbors  aire  put  to  rest. 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1950  the  American 
Vice  President.  Nixon,  during  his  talks  In 
Warsaw,  assured  the  Polish  Communist  Party 
leader  that  the  United  States  had  no  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  support  any  revision  of  the 
Oder-Nelsse  frontier. 

4.  Mr.  Gordon  Walker,  the  former  British 
Vorelgn  Secretary  said  In  a  television  broad- 
east  before  the  general  elections,  "The  Labor 
Party  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  problem  of 
ftontlen  on  the  Oder-Nelsse  cannot  be  solved 
ontil  there  Is  a  general  settlement  of  rela- 
tions. We  have  stated,  however,  that  we 
found  It  hard  to  Imagine  that  In  the  events 
of  a  settlement  the  frontiers  on  the  Oder  and 
Meisse  woxild  not  be  recognized.  That  la  our 
▼lew.  it  Is  the  view  of  the  present  British 
Oovernment,  and  of  practically  every  gov- 
ernment in  the  world." 

5.  The  Chinese.  In  whom  many  leading 
poUtlctans  In  Bonn  and  Indeed  many  West 
Germans  place  their  hopes,  refer  to  the  Bonn 
standpoint  as  "the  dream  of  a  lunatic" 
(Bslnhua,  April  1964) . 

in 
In  1956,  the  popvUatloo  of  the  discussed 
T«gloo  reached  the  figxire  of  about  6>W,000 
which  represents  26  6  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  Poland.  Today  there  are  over 
8  million  Poles  living  thsre.  Nearly  4  mil- 
lion of  the  Poles  today  were  bom  there. 
These  men  and  women,  now  inhabitants  of 
the  new  lands,  were  forced  to  leave  their 
bomw  and  make  a  new  life  for  themselves 
]ust  as  were  the  Germans  from  western 
Poland.    They  have  lived  and  started  their 


new   life   toiling   and   building   for   over  20 
years  now. 

The  Integration,  the  fusion  of  those  terri- 
tories Into  the  Polish  sovereign  territory  has 
been  an  accomplished  fact.  All  this  was 
aoopmpUshed  without  outside  help  and  de- 
spite the  greatest  material  losses  suffered  by 
Poland  owing  to  German  depredation  and 
senseless  destruction.  The  present  German- 
Polish  frontier  is  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  overall  economic  balance  of  Europe 
and  Poland  in  particular. 

History  has  lessons  to  teach  us.  We  should 
bear  them  in  mind  as  we  shape  a  new  life, 
and  not  delude  ourselves  that  the  charac- 
ter of  nations  and  their  methods  of  political 
actions  change  spontaneously  from  day  to 
day,  as  It  were.  Such  changes  do  arise  but 
under  the  pressure  of  external  circum- 
stances; yet  these  stem  from  the  situation  of 
a  glveh  nation  and  from  the  durability  ol 
Its  political  system.  The  United  States  cer- 
tainly has  no  intention  or  desire  of  wasting 
the  fruits  of  the  victory  to  which  she  so 
greatly  contributed.  But  intentions  are  of 
less  account  In  the  conduct  of  a  policy  than 
the  situation  which  it  produces. 

There  Is  one  thing  on  which  virtually  all 
Poles  agree,  whether  they  are  In  Poland  or  in 
exile  and  whether  supporters  or  opponents 
of  Mr.  Gomulka.  that  the  Oder-Nelsse  terri- 
tories belong  to  Poland.  They  are  not  In- 
clined to  listen  to  any  argument  regarding 
the  Oder-Nelsse  line.  The  Poles  know  that. 
outside  Germany,  there  Is  no  government  or 
power  that  has  any  serious  doubts  about  the 
prfseyt  state  of  affairs.  They  still,  however, 
remain  bound  to  communism.  For  the  Polish 
Conununists  the  Russian  alliance  Is  a  matter 
of  taste  as  well  as  of  survival:  for  the  rest  of 
the  country,  probably  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority. It  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Even  If  the  Russians  were  to  offer  Poland 
freedom  to  abandon  communism,  which  they 
show  no  sign  of  doing,  fear  of  Germany  would 
remain.  The  Poles  and  the  rest  of  the  Eu- 
ro[>eans  cannot  easily  forget  the  horrors  of 
the  German  "short  visit"  and  must  seek  a 
guarantor  for  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier. 
What  is  more,  they  are  strengthened  In  their 
determination  by  the  leading  spiritvial  force 
In  the  country — the  Catholic  Church. 

German  policy  must  take  account  of  this 
will  of  the  Polish  nation.  To  renounce  the 
use  of  force  Is  not  enough,  if  at  the  same 
time  hopes  are  nourished  of  retummg  to 
those  territories  by  West  German  polltldans. 
For  how  is  a  return,  without  resort  to  force, 
feasible  If  U}e  Inhabitants  of  those  territories 
refuse  to  be  reasoned  with  and  if  what  they 
already  possess  has  long  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  whole  world? 

The  West-German  revisionists  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  nuances 
In  the  wording  and  Ln  the  Juristic  interpre- 
tations of  the  Potsdam  protocol,  which  could 
be  used  in  their  unscrupulous  campaign, 
lose  all  significance  In  the  face  of  the  Pots- 
dam decisions  to  remove  all  the  German 
population  from  Polish  territory.  The  polit- 
ical leadership  ot  the  Federal  Republic  have 
lacked  the  dvU  courage  to  tell  their  people 
that  the  lands  east  of  the  Oder-Nelsse  are 
gone.  Under  these  circumstances  any  propa- 
ganda within  West  Germany  for  the  return 
of  these  lands  by  peaceftil  methods  seems 
mere  nonsense. 

Is  there  realistic  prospect  that,  in  the 
coming  years,  any  non-German  state — 
U.S.SJl.,  United  States,  Britain.  France — 
will  place  high  in  the  cycle  of  its  own  de- 
sires the  return  of  those  territories  to  Ger- 
many? 

Should,  then,  the  frontier  be  recognized? 
If  this  means  the  formal  act  of  signature, 
not  even  the  Poles  insist  on  that  condition 
today.  The  chief  problem  confronting  Ger- 
man policy  at  ptresent  is  how  to  make  its 
undertaking  not  to  use  force  credible — with 
all  the  consequences  involved.    One  ot  these 


Is  the  sober,  if  painful,  recognition  of  what 
really  happ>ened  at  Potsdam,  and  of  what  has 
since  taken  place  in  world  public  opinion 
and  In  the  Oder-Nelsse  territories.  But  tt 
Involves  In  particular  the  wUllngnees  to  stop 
spreading  false  hopes  and  to  honestly  ask 
oneself  the  qriestiion  which  many  people — 
not  only  the  Poles — put  to  themselves:  If 
not  by  force,  then  how? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAI 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  I,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
Alsop  presents  in  the  following  column 
from  a  I^ebruary  23,  1966,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  what  must 
be  a  logical  sequence  of  events  If  the 
United  States  follows  the  policy  ad- 
vocated by  George  P.  Kennan  at  the  re- 
cent Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee's hearings.  Mr.  Kennan  admitted 
that  the  effect  on  Thailand  if  the  United 
States  withdraws  in  Vietnajn  would  be 
unfortunate.  As  Mr.  Alsop  points  out 
"unfortunate"  is  a  gross  understatement. 

The  article  follows: 

On  a  Theme  Fbom  Kennan 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Bangkok.— Nearly  16  years  ago,  George  F. 
Kennan,  working  at  fever  Jieat,  dashed  off 
the  first  draft  of  a  famous  policy  paper.  On 
the  basis  of  the  arguments  therein  set  forth. 
President  Truman  made  his  magnificently 
courageous  Korean  decision,  and  a  long  chain 
reaction  of  Asian  disasters  was  thus  averted, 
albeit  at  heavy  cost. 

If  one  can  trust  the  transmitted  version 
of  Kennan';  recent  Senate  testimony,  he  has 
by  now  forgotten  Just  about  all  the  argu- 
ments he  assembled  for  presentation  at  the 
Korea  meetings  at  Blair  House.  But  with 
regard  to  this  country,  he  Is  at  least  quoted 
as  admitting  than  an  American  retreat  and 
surrender  in  Vietnam  would  have  arr;  "un- 
fortunate" effect. 

"Unfortunate"  Is  a  pretty  mild  word  for 
the  reality.  The  Chinese  Conununlst  For- 
eign Minister,  Chen  Tl,  has  quite  openly  de- 
scribed Thailand  as  next  on  the  agenda  after 
Vietnam  to  at  least  one  Western  visitor  In 
Pelplng.  And  the  preparations  for  an  as- 
sault on  Thailand's  Independence  are  quite 
plain  for  anyone  to  see. 

In  order  to  grasp  the  nature  of  these  prep- 
arations, tt  Is  first  of  all  necessary  to  grasp 
the  basic  facta  of  Thailand's  geography. 
Briefly,  the  mountainotis  northeastern  part 
of  the  country  and  the  southern  Provinces 
on  the  Malay  Peninsula  are  both  fairly  in- 
accessible from  the  center,  and  bcth  regions 
have  non-Thai  populations. 

The  northeast,  with  its  Iao  and  Vietna- 
mese Inhabitants,  and  the  extreme  south, 
with  Its  Malays,  have,  therefore  been  selected 
as  the  prime  targets  by  the  Communist  plan- 
ners In  Peiping  and  Hanoi.  In  the  southern 
Provinces,  a  base  was  provided  by  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  who  fied  into  the  Thai  Jun- 
gles after  the  failure  of  the  assault  on 
Malaya.  In  the  northeast,  the  Vietnamese 
who  fled  to  Thailand  during  the  French  war 
also  offered  useful  himoAn  raw  material. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  published 
about  this  Communist  effort  in  Thailand. 
But  its  coldly  calculated  character  has  never 
been  well  conveyed.    In  the  southern  Prov- 
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Inces,  for  insUnce,  secret  Jungle  camps  were 
organized,  where  recruits  from  the  villages 
were  Intensively  trained  by  the  refugees  from 
the  Malayan  war. 

Many  scores  of  recruits  from  the  north- 
eastern Provinces  were  also  conveyed  in  secret 
Into  the  parts  of  Laos  controlled  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Army  (from  which  sol- 
emn treaty  obligations,  of  cotirse,  required 
the  North  Vietnamese  troops  to  be  totally 
withdrawn  4.year8  ago) .  A  hundred  or  so  of 
the  most  important  agents  were  even  taken 
by  sea  to  Hong  Kong,  and  thence  Into  China, 
for  advance  training. 

In  this  manner,  quite  serious  though  still 
limited  guerrilla  movements  have  by  now 
been  organized  in  both  the  target  areas.  The 
ruthless  terrorism  that  is  such  a  character- 
istic feature  of  "liberation"  movements  has 
begun  on  a  considerable  scale.  In  short,  the 
pattern  Is  clear,  down  to  the  last  detail.  - 

As  of  now.  it  is  not  an  especially  alarming 
pattern,  since  the  Thai  Government  has  or- 
ganized energetic  countermeasures.  But  let 
the  United  States  take  the  advice  of  George 
Kennan  and  his  friends.  Let  the  Vietnamese 
war  end  In  a  retreat  and  a  surrender.  Then 
any  one  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of 
Asian  affairs  can  foresee  that  the  effect  In 
Thailand  will  be  quite  dramatically  "unfor- 
tunate." 

To  be  sure.  Senator  F*tri.BRicHT'8  antlad- 
mlnlstratlon  witnesses  do  not  seem  to  have 
Included  many  persons  with  any  knowledge 
whatever  of  Asia.  If  one  may  Judge  from 
this  distance,  a  good  specimen  witness  was 
Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau,  whose  errors  of  basic 
historical  fact  concerning  southeast  Asia 
have  been  so  crude  and  glaring  that  his  pose 
as  an  expert  Is  in  the  nature  of  a  comic  turn. 
Yet  the  double  standard  that  now  prevails 
te  still  a  bit  bewildering.  Think,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  outcry  that  would  be  heard 
from  people  of  Morgenthau's  stamp  if  the 
CIA  were  discovered  to  be  attempting  in 
North  Korea,  or  even  in  North  Vietnam, 
anything  comparable  to  what  the  Chinese 
and  North  Vietnamese  Communists  are  qiUte 
openly  attempting  here  in  Thailand. 

Even  more  bewildering,  one  must  add.  Is 
the  total  carelessness  of  consequences  and 
the  flat  refusal  to  face  unpleasant  facts. 
For  these  preparations  for  an  attempted 
takeover  In  Thailand,  please  remember,  are 
undoubted,  well  established  facU.  And 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  shock  of  an 
American  retreat  and  surrender  in  Vietnam 
would  open  the  door  wide  for  this  attempted 
Communist  takeover. 
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The  four  agencies  are  the  Boys  CSubs 
of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Settlements,  Chicago  Youth  Centers,  and 
the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  To- 
gether these  distinguished  organizations 
administer  7  massive  antipoverty  proj- 
ects serving  38,725  impoverished  resi- 
dents of  Chicago's  innerclty  neighbor- 
hoods. Included  are  job  training,  pre- 
school, special  tutoring,  work-study 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  neigh- 
borhood resources  programs. 

The  article  points  out  that  of  1,384 
staff  members  who  operate  the  projects, 
1.073  are  residents  of  the  poverty  neigh- 
borhoods, and  that  over  5,000  volunteers 
are  contributing  their  time  and  efforts  to 
make  the  project  succeed. 

The  article  reports: 

A  panel  of  hired  and  volimteer  workers 
who  live  in  the  poverty  areas  agreed  that  the 
poor  have  an  acUve  partlcipaUon  in  the  proj- 
ects at  both  policy  and  program  levels. 

Of  particular  Interest.  In  light  of  ac- 
cusations made  by  certain  critics  of  the 
Chicago  program,  is  the  obsei-vaUon 
that — 

George  Yozall,  personnel  manager  of  In- 
land Steel  Co.,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
a  federation  committee  that  screened  Job 
applicants,  said  there  has  never  been  polit- 
ical Interference  vrtth  hiring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  would  seem 
to  carry  a  clear  message  to  all  fair- 
minded  readers,  and  I  Insert  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Antipovertt  Untts  Report  on  Seven  Inner- 
Cttt  Programs 

Pour  private  agencies  made  a  progress 
report  Tuesday  on  seven  programs  in  the 
war  on  poverty. 

At  a  press  conference  in  the  Sheraton- 
Chloago  Hotel,  the  agencies  reported  they 
have  spent  »3,541.867  in  Federal  and  private 
funds,  serving  38,725  persons  in  the  seven 
Chicago  inner-city  projects. 

The  programs  are  being  operated  by  1,384 
staff  members — 357  professional,  and  1  027 
nonp«-ofeaslonal — of  whom  1,073  Uve  in  pov- 
erty areas.  There  are  an  addiUonal  6  087 
volimteers. 


centers,  the  federation  and  the  T.  Work- 
ing with  approximately  $500,000  It  is  serving 
1,424  children. 

SHARE:  Standing  for  student  help  with 
adult  related  education,  this  Is  a  Y-spon- 
sored  tutoring  program  involving  2,000  young 
people  and  adults,  currently  financed  with 
$94,108. 

CWS,  or  college  work-study:  This  project 
of  the  Boys  Clubs  and  the  Y  provides  part- 
time  work  to  help  students  <rf  low-Income 
famiUes  through  coUege.  More  than  100 
students  are  working  15  hours  a  week  and 
are  paid  with  Federal  fimds  disbursed  by  the 
schools  they  attend. 

NYC.  or  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps:  This 
program  is  administered  by  all  four  agencies 
and  provides,  with  a  Federal  grant  of  $784  - 
481,  work  for  unemployed  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  21.  It  currently 
serves  424  persons. 

DNR.  or  development  of  neighborhood  re- 
sources: With  a  grant  of  $648,217  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  federation,  this  project  is 
presently  serving  23,000  persons.  In  the 
words  of  Mrs.  Hazel  S.  Boswell,  a  DNR  worker 
the  program  teaches  the  poor  'now  to  file 
complaints  with  the  building  department  to 
stand  up  in  court  with  landlords.  We're 
working  to  find  an  answer  to  rau  and 
roaches,  too." 

POOR  HATE  ROLE 

Also  at  the  conference,  a  panel  of  hired 
and  volunteer  workers  who  Uve  in  the  pov- 
erty areas,  agreed  that  the  poor  have  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  projects  at  both 
policy  and  program  levels. 

George  Yozall.  personnel  manager  of  In- 
land Steel  Co.  who  served  as  chairman  of  m 
federation  committee  that  screened  Job  ap- 
plicants said  there  has  never  been  poUtlcal 
interference  with  hiring. 


Teenage  Money 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues what  I  consider  to  be  a  highly  sig- 
nificant statement  on  the  war  against 
poverty  in  Chicago.  I  refer  to  an  article 
appearing  in  the  February  2  edition  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  entitled  "Anti- 
poverty  Units  Report  on  Seven  Innerclty 
Programs," 

The  arUcle  described  a  progress  report 
recently  submitted  by  four  outstanding 
private  agencies  on  seven  programs  con- 
ducted under  their  auspices  as  part  of 
Chicago's  antipoverty  effort. 


SEEK   ADDrriONAL   FUNDS 

Joseph  Clemens,  executive  director  of  the 
Chicago  Boys  Clubs,  who  was  spokesman  for 
the  four  agencies,  said  they  are  seeking  an 
additional  $3  million  to  $4  million  to  carry 
on  the  projects  for  1966.  Applications  for 
Federal  grant  renewals  have  been  filed  with 
the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  four  agencies  are  the  Boys  Clubs  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Settlements,  Chioago 
Youth  Centers  and  the  YMCA  of  MetropoU- 
tan  Chicago. 

These  are  the  projects  they  have  under- 
taken or  expanded  under  Federal  financing: 

Jobs:  This  is  a  project  of  the  Boys  Clubs, 
the  Youth  Centers  and  the  "YMCA  working 
with  a  Federal  grant  of  $332,163.  It  cur- 
rently has  829  young  men  and  women  in 
job  training.  In  the  8  years  it  has  been 
in  existence,  first  under  private  sponsorship 
and  now  with  Federal  help,  the  project  has 
given  4,437  young  people  training  and  lob 
assistance.  •• 

Streets:  Taking  Its  name  from  its  alms  of 
socialization,  training,  recreation,  educaUcm, 
employment  and  technical  servlcea,  this  is  a 
project  of  all  four  agendea.  It  Is  workln« 
with  a  grant  of  $1,194,483  and  Is  serving 
12,600  yotmg  people.  ^ 

LMm:  This  Is  a  prewdiool  program  for 
children  S^i  to  6  and  to  run  by  tHe  youth 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF   PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  l,  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  an  Inter- 
esting editorial  from  the  Reading  Pa. 
■nmes  regarding  credit  and  young 
adults:  ^* 

Teenagx  Monet 

If  you're  a  graybeard  or  younger  you  can 
recall  as  a  teenager  having  two  bits  in  your 
pocket  and  treaUng  "Sweetie"  to  a  swell 
tune  over  an  ice  cream  sodar— calUne  it  a 
big  date.  s     ■•  » 

Today,  a  teenager  with  lees  than  two  pieces 

brok****'"  "°'*"''  ***  "'*'  together  Is  almost 

From  a  standard  of  national  economics 
the  teenage  spenders  pump  about  $11  bil- 
lion a  year  into  the  goods  market.  Of  course 
It  s  mainly  daddy's  money,  but  that's  beside 
the  point  for  the  moment. 

There  are  serloua  thoughts  today  about 
whether  youngesters  are  being  adequately 
taught  when  to  halt  a  spending  spree. 

Some  high  schools  teach  constxmer  educa- 
tion, but  only  a  trifle  of  it.  Evidence  of 
Increased  bankruptcies  among  young  adults 
points  out  that  young  people  are  not  aware 
of  the  pitfalls  of  credit  buying,  or  even  cash 
buying. 

Bather  Peterson,  special  assistant  to  ttie 
»«^dent  for  consumer  affairs.  Is  a  worried 
woman: 
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"My  concern  about  consmner  education, 
however.  Is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
while  children  are  big  ependera  today,  they 
will  be  far  bigger  consumers  tomorrow,  as 
beads  of  families." 

So  what  is  Mn.  Peterson  doing  about  ItT 
She  Is  urging  more  high  schools  to  step  up 
teaching  of  household  economics  In  much 
the  same  way  as  the  Natlonai  Defense  Ed- 
ucation Act  was  the  end  result  of  panic  over 
Russia  beating  the  United  States  In  the  flrst 
space  ventiire. 

The  Infusion  of  the  new  math  and  new 
science  into  high  school  curriculums  will 
continue  to  pay  off  for  generations. 

But  it's  scary  to  Imagine  those  little 
Blnstelns  riding  around  on  motor  scooters, 
listening  to  transistor  radios  advertising  the 
latest  styles  of  this  and  that  at  "new.  low 
prices." 

Teenage  spending  habits  may  be  presently 
good  for  the  economy,  but  It's  those  same 
habits  which  lead  young  adults  on  small 
Incomes  to  disaster  a  few  y«ars  later  In  life. 


Lcfislathre    Program    of    the    Affiliated 
TosBf    Denocrats    of    New    York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  krw  toak 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tueaday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
CoNCRESsioNiU.  RzcoRO.  I  would  like  to  set 
forth  at  this  point  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  the  Affiliated  Young  Democrats 
of  New  York,  adopted  by  ttie  State  leg- 
islative committee  at  a  meeting  on 
Saturday,  January  8,  at  the  Hotel  Pic- 
cadilly in  New  York  City. 

The  report  of  the  coqpkmittee  follows: 

I^GtSLATIYS       PaOCSAM       or       THK       ArmXATEO 

Yovnta    Dkmocbatb.    Inc.,    or   Nkw    Tosk 
&TATK.  Aoomm  ST  a  Ukxtino  at  Nrw  Tokk 

CTTT  ON<jANUAaT  8.  19M 

The  State  legislative  committee  of  the 
Affiliated  Tovmg  Democrats  of  New  York 
State  at  a  meeting  held  Saturday  afternoon. 
January  8.  I960,  at  th«  Hotel  Piccadilly.  337 
West  46th  Street.  New  York  City,  called  for 
active  and  positive,  leadership  of  DemocraU 
In  the  assembly  and  State  senate,  with  full 
responsibility  to  all  the  people  of  the  State 
to  assure  reelection  In  1998. 

Demand  a  bipartisan  oommlttee  In  State 
and  New  York  City  to  set  up  a  long-range 
tax  program  for  35  years  and  not  the  yearly 
rush  for  axpedlency. 

We  urge  the  legislators  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing proposals,  which  we  consider  Impor- 
tant to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this 
State. 

The  Affiliated  Young  Denncrats  pledge  our- 
selves to  devot«  every  effort  to  the  enactment 
of  the  following  program. 

We  have  alwaya  stated  ol«*rly  and  without 
equivocation  our  posltkMt  on  the  vltaj  Issvies, 
and  we  do  so  now. 

"Raise  drinking  ac*  to  21  years;  primary 
•lection  for  all  State  oOccrs:  adopt  new  code 
of  New  York  City  Air  PoUuUoa  Control 
Board  for  cleaner  air:  more  housing;  perma- 
nent peraooal  nglatratlon  be  made  State- 
wide, with  two  ctasuicee,  ( 1 )  must  vote  at  two 
emaeoutlve  na».lnnal  elections.  (3)  do  not 
b*Te  to  reregleter  if  move  In  same  county; 
vote  ait  18  years:  stop  tumstue  )ustlce  by 
recodifying  the  statxis  as  it  relates  to  )u- 
vMiiles.  with  the  unison  of  Federal  and  State 
laws;  mere  vocational  oamps,  rebabUltatlon 


and  training  oenters;  favor  two  voting  days 
for  National  elections,  flrst  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  In  November;  more  State  aid  to 
education;  extend  bcm  on  racial  discrimina- 
tion In  housing  and  protection  against  slum 
landlords;  create  more  Judges;  legalized  off- 
track  beating  by  referendiun;  raise  mini- 
mum wage  to  (1.50  an  hour;  mandatory 
free  tuition  at  all  State  and  olty  universities 
and  all  community  colleges;  outlaw  boxing; 
permanent  spring  prlnuu-y  election  day  In 
June;  stronger  code  of  ethics;  presidential 
preference  primaries;  legislature  to  at  last 
ratify  the  15th  amendment;  preserve  our 
great  natural  resources;  program  to  discour- 
age drop-outs  In  schools;  State  aid  to  public 
museums;  create  statewide  recreation  de- 
partment; bonus  for  Korean  veterans;  in- 
crease teachers'  salaries:  more  and  better  aid 
to  the  aged  and  mentally  HI;  favor  3-day 
weekend  plan  to  celebrate  all  holidays,  ex- 
cept religious  holidays,  on  Monday:  help 
migrant  workers;  stronger  law  against  dope 
peddlers;  and  finally,  we  strongly  urge,  again, 
that  a  printed  record  of  all  the  proceedings 
verbatiin  of  the  1965  State  legislature  be 
nuule.  and  be  made  available  to  the  public,  as 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  have." 

The  above  legislative  program  for  1966  will 
be  Introduced  In  the  State  legislature  by 
their  33  Members  in  the  State  Senate,  of 
which  the  chairman  Is  Senator  Samuel  L. 
Greenberg  of  Brooklyn,  and  their  47  members 
In  the  assembly,  of  which  the  chairman  Is 
Assemblyman  Daniel  M.  Kelly  of  New  York 
County. 

Harcdd  R.  Moskovit,  State  president  of  the 
AfBllated  Young  Democrats,  addressed  this 
important  State  legislative  committee  meet- 
ing and  Richard  H.  Wels,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presided. 


Canada  Today 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Canadian  nelghtwrs  will  celebrate  the 
100th  anniversary  of  their  confederation 
next  year.  I  hope  that  this  important 
event  will  stimulate  greater  Giterest  in 
Canada  here  In  the  United  States  an  en- 
able our  two  countries  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  arise  even  between  neighbors 
with  the  great  community  of  interest  we 
share  with  Canada. 

The  managing  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe,  Thomas  Wlnship.  has  rendered  a 
service  In  this  regard  in  an  article  which 
appeared  on  February  27,  assessing 
Canada  on  the  eve  of  its  centennial  cele- 
bration. He  thoughtfully  interprets 
problems  of  foreign  policy,  economic  re- 
lations and  the  indeflnable  qualities  of 
mutual  respect  which  contribute  to  pro- 
ductive mutual  relations. 

With  a  number  of  colleagues  here  in 
the  House,  I  Joined  last  September  in  a 
statement  urging  the  United  States  to 
makq,  greater  efforts  to  make  our 
relatlons  with  Canada  a  model  for  the 
whole  world.  Mr.  Wlnship  has  made  a 
good  start  in  bringing  modem  Canada 
to  our  attention.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
a^t  to  Include  his  article  in  the  Con- 

GXZSSIOIf  AL  RSCOKD. 

The  article  follows: 


[From   the   Boston    (Mass.)    Sunday   Globe, 

Feb.  37,  1966] 
Canada  TOdat:   A  Report  on  Evk  or  Con- 

FKDERATION'S     IOOTH     BIXTHOAT 

(By  Thomas  Wlnship) 

Ottawa. — Canada  becomes  100  years  old 
next  year  and  has  decided  the  best  way  to 
prepare  for  that  grand  event  Is  to  stop  feeUng 
sorry  for  Itself. 

This  Is  Just  as  well,  for  our  young  north- 
ern neighbor  Is  In  a  state  of  high  ferment. 
The  mood  of  Canada  Is  a  conglomeration  of 
healthy  and  unhealthy  national  problems, 
now  all  very  much  on  the  surface  because 
Its  leaders  are  telling  the  world  about  them. 
Some  of  them: 

Canada  Is  troubled  about  Vietnam  and  Is 
In  a  Enore  awkward  bind  over  the  Issue  than 
Is  the  United  States.  If  this  Is  possible. 

Canada  Is  In  a  trade  squabble  with  the 
Unlt«d  States — so  nettling  that  It  has  be- 
come maybe  the  top  political  Issue  of  Can- 
ada. 

The  quiet  revolution  In  the  French-Ca- 
nadian Province  of  Quebec,  representing  a 
rebellion  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  Federal 
rule  of  Ottawa  and  elsewhere,  has  all  kinds 
of  overtones  of  the  Negro  revolution  of  our 
South,  of  De  Gaulle  nationalism  and  of  the 
emerging  nations  of  Africa.  This  Is  shaping 
up  as  one  of  the  great  stories  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 

Canada's  Uttle  brother  complex,  everyone- 
takes-us-for-granted  attitude,  gets  more  un- 
der Canadian  skins  as  their  boom  economy 
becomes  increasingly  muscular. 

Canada,  always  self-conscious  about  Its 
vast  uninhabited,  cold  and  rather  dull  acres 
of  land.  Is  coming  to  t-eallze  what  a  sensa- 
tional asset  It  has  In  owning  the  greatest 
mineral-rich  frontier  In  the  Western  Hem-  * 
Isphere.  The  resoxirces  development  of  the 
Canadian  northland  Is  the  Oklahoma  City 
romance  story  all  over  again. 

And  finally,  next  year  Its  greatest  city, 
Montreal,  celebrates  the  centennial  of  the 
confederation  of  Canada  with  an  interna- 
tional world's  fair.  The  city  hopes  to  show 
Itself  off  to  some  30  million  visitors,  mostly 
from  the  United  States.  Montreal  possibly 
Is  the  most  successful  example  of  big  city 
renewal'on  the  east  coast. 

Last  week  the  Globe  Joined  seven  other 
newspapers  from  Washington,  New  York,  De- 
troit and  other  points  (or  4  days  of  talks  in 
Ottawa  with  top  offlcU>ls  of  the  Government. 
We  also  spent  a  day  in  Montreal  learning 
about  the  World's  Fair— Expo  67. 

VIETNAM,    rOEnCN    POUCT 

The  Canadian  Government  Is  tmeasy  about 
Vietnam  on  several  counts.  Prime  Minister 
Leeter  Pearson's  regime  always  has  had  a 
neutralist  bent.  Publicly  Pearson  has  po- 
litely, if  not  loudly,  supported  the  VS.  effort 
In  Vietnam.  Privately,  the  Government  and 
the  vast  nutjorlty  of  Canadians,  so  the  offi- 
cial polls  say,  think  the  United  States  has  no 
business  in  Vietnam. 

The  Pearson  government  Is  uneasy  about 
Vietnam  also  because  it  knows  the  United 
States  Is  less  than  happy  with  Canada's 
passive  support  (no  Canadian  troops  are  In 
Vietnam  nor  are  any  contemplated).  But 
officials  say  their  policy  really  Is  quite  strong 
In  relation  to  Canadian  public  opinion. 

Another  point  of  embarrassment  is  the 
violent  antl-Amerlcan  Job  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  System  Is  doing  on  the  war. 
The  vldousness  of  the  CBC  attack  on  the 
United  States,  with  a  barrage  of  OI  horror 
photos  and  eyewitness  accounts.  Is  particu- 
larly unhappy  for  Canadian  officials  when 
they  remember  that  the  Government  sub- 
sidizes CBC  to  the  tune  of  »65  million  a  year. 

American  visitors  are  frequently  given  an- 
other reason  for  Canadian  passivity  on  the 
Pacific  war.  Canada  is  a  member  of  the 
International  Truce  ConmUsston  for  Viet- 
nam.   An  aggressive  role  would  destroy  its 
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effectiveness     In     the     trucemaklng     effort 
Americans  are  told. 

Another  sore  point  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's view  U  Canada's  failure  so  far  to  Join 
the  Organization  of  American  States.  Many 
In  Ottawa  think  it  U  Just  a  matter  of  time 
before  Canada  Joins,  but  the  stumbling 
blocks  In  the  past  have  been  disenchantment 
with  our  Santo  Domlngan  poUcy,  Cuba,  and 
fear  of  more  financial  commitments  In  Latin 
America  should  It  Join  OAS. 

This  Is  what  must  be  said,  with  great 
emphasis.  In  regard  to  Canada  and  Vietnam- 
Prime  Minister  Pearson  and  his  Secretary  of 
External  Affairs,  Paul  Martin,  are  giving 
great  Imagination  and  time  to  the  peace 
effort  and,  second,  no  one  can  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  their  well-mannered  disenchant- 
ment with  US.  handling  of  the  Vietnam  war 
If  there  was  a  theme  that  dominated  talks 
with  Americans  In  Ottawa  last  week  It  was 
"guidelines."  Canadians,  normaUy  so  phleg- 
niatlc,  go  Into  a  terrible  state  at  the  mention 
of  them. 

Briefly,  the  guidelines.  Imposed  by  Execu- 
tive order  from  Washington,  ask  U.S  com- 
''^^'ff.  '''*•**  foreign  (including  Canadian) 
subsidiaries  to  hold  to  a  minimum  their 
American  dollar  investmente  and  to  return  to 
the  United  States  as  large  a  share  of  Income 
and  undistributed  profits  as  possible 

These  were  Imposed  2  years  ago  by 
President  Johnson  in  a  successful  effort  to 
reduce  our  balance  of  payments  deficit 

The  Canadians  have  been  successful  tn 
convincing  Washington  to  cancel  some  of 
theao  guldeUnes  because  Canada  does  so 
much  Imporung  from  the  United  States  that 
the  former  is  reducing,  not  increasing,  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  problem. 

Most  eloquent  spokesman  against  the 
guidelines  in  Minister  of  Finance  MitcheU 
Sharp,  a  handsome  redhead. 

Canada  is  particularly  sensitive  about 
any  such  curbs  of  U.S.  dollars  and  credit 
in  Canada  because  the  country  is  seventh  in 
the  world  in  manufacturing  and  exacUy 
one-half  of  Canada's  manufacturing  is  owned 
by  U.S.  firms. 

But  what  reaUy  peeves  the  Canadians  U 
that  these  guldeUnes  are  voluntary  and  are 
vague.  Outright  regulations,  above  board 
would  be  easier  to  deal  with  and  it  would 
be  easier  to  gage  their  effect. 

There  Is  no  end  to  fears  Canadians  have 
about    these   economic    guidelines. 

"PresldenUal  arm  twisting  across  the 
border." 

"A  man  in  Washington  sending  orders 
through  the  parent  company  telling  the 
subsidiary  across  the  border  what  he  can 
and  cannot  do  In  Canada." 

"A  blow  to  our  national  pride  " 
■This  gives  substance  to  all  the  anxiety 
about   U.S..    dominance    following    U  S    In- 
vestment." ^     «.o.    iU 

•Resentment  over  the  U.S.  guldeUnes  is 
the  greatest  unifying  force  we  have  in  Can- 
ada today." 

Some  U.8.  Commerce  and  Treasury  Dept 
offlc  als     Who     evolved     these     regulaUons 

w«nMr^,!f°*f  "^  •*y'^"  (1)  Everyone 
would  rather  have  "guidelines"  than  regula- 
tlons  that  carried  penalty  provSons; 
\  Some  exceptions  were  made  to  Canada 
and  (3)  There  have  been  some  Irregularities" 
in  the  past  in  Canadian  securities  and  some 
people  were  hurt  by  them. 
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QUEBEC  VnsiVS  CANADA 

A  quarter  of  Canada's  total  population 
coast-to-Coast.  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Alaska,  are  French-Canadians 
living  ui  the  Province  of  Quebec 

their  oau  the  past  5  years,  and  there  are  nS 
•Igns  that  their  spirit  of  Independence  U 
waning^  The  French  of  Quebec  versus  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  Ottawa  U  what  the  Cana- 
dians call  "The  French  Fact  " 


First  of  aU,  this  visitor  had  to  be  reminded 
that  the  central  government  of  Canada  is  not 
nearly  so  powerful  as  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment; that  the  provinces  are  far  stronger 
than  our  50  sovereign  States. 

Against  this  background,  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  under  a  Uberal  government,  is  under- 
going a  dramatic  modernization  on  all  f rente 
It  U  fighting  the  Ottavira  government  ever^ 
inch  of  the  way;  demanding  a  greater  share 
Of  the  tax  revenue.  Insisting  that  It  handle 
Its  own  social  welfare  programs  and  InsistlnK 
that  an  end  be  put  to  Anglo-Saxon  domi- 
nance of  both  big  Jobs  in  Government  and 
big  Jobs  in  private  business. 

Many  call  It  the  "quiet  revoluUon,"  but 
Quebec's  Uberal  premier,  Jean  Lesage,  says 
he  prefers  to  call  it  a  "fast  revolution  "  The 
economy  is  in  high  gear;  schools,  long  under 
a  heavy  church  hand,  are  Unprovlng  under 
a  new  generation  of  clergymen. 

The  Quebec  movement  was  and  U  fed  by  a 
strong  intellectual  group  from  the  unlverai- 
tles.  Some  are  pushing  even  harder  and  are 
liislstlng  that  the  only  solution  for  French 
Canadians  is  to  secede  from  Canada.  This 
the  separatist  movement,  is  a  serious  fact  of 
Canadian  poUUcs  and  no  one,  vmte  moet 
stiidents  of  Canadian  hUtory,  beUeves  they 
hold  real  strength.  ' 

■This  is  how  serious  the  stir  in  Quebec  U 
held  by  one  of  its  respected  intellectuals 
Claude  Ryan:  "The  Quebec  First  point  of 
view  must  not  be  dismissed  too  lightly      It 

'"^f'.."J"*°  ***  ^^"^  ^"^e  o^  nationalism 
which  has  swept  so  many  colonized  people 
In  recent  years.  ^ 

itv  ".  ^"  T^*  f<l^t°**«*  **'  '°8"=  "»d  Clar- 
ity. It  also  finds  negative  support  in 
the  numerous  abuses  which  are  stUl  heaped 
every  day  upon  French  Canadians  by  their 
old  economic  masters." 

Looking  to  the  future.  Ryan  concludes: 
A  dialog  U  now  In^progress  in  most  influ- 
ential circles  of  both  Canadas.  The  dialog 
has  merely  begun.  It  has  yet  to  come  U, 
gripe  with  specific  difficult  issues  which  stUl 
divide  English  and  French  Canadians.  No 
new  tangible  consensus  Is  yet  in  sight.  But 
the  high  caliber  of  many  of  the  men  who 
have  chosen  this  course  Is  in  itself  an  en- 
couraging omen  for  the  future." 

ECONOMY    AND    THE   nONTIEB 

^r^^K*'*!^*  ^"^  *^*  Maritime  Provinces,  most 
of  the  figures  that  spell  boom  are  present  in 
f^^y-  ^'  airplane  and  sophutlcated 
technology  have  done  for  the  chilly  wast^ 

the  W^  ""*  ''°^^'^'^  ^^8°°  '^1'*  'O' 

The  natural  resources  development  chap- 
ter is  a  fine  one.  Overall.  Canada's  ctobs 
natlonai  product  is  running  at  a  10-per«m 
gain,  compared  to  our  7  perx^nt.  and  C^a- 
dlan  unemployment  is  at  an  alltimelow 

eco^^y:'*'""'''*  **"*   **»•  ^«"«^  ''Ostler 

Chl.r'^hnf*-  ^  ^"^"y  '^'^  completed  Into 
Churchm   FalU  on  the  Hamilton  River  tn 

^^i^"'-  ^r""  ^"'  '^  »>»"*  a  10-mmion- 
horeepower  electric  power  complex  capable  of 
producing  the  biggest  single  source  of  cK 
power  for  eastern  Canada  and  New  ^giand 
wo^fi^I^.^  becoming  the  oil  center  of  the 
world,  a  transplanted  American  city  ^ 

nchVtTs^'";^firr  •"'  °"  '^•^  -"p-**- 

British  Columbia  is  developUig  more  and 
more  immense  low-grade  cop'per  nilnes 

b JJeon^^'^    ""'"^    '"^    Saskatchewan    are 

Without  airplanes  and  electronic  devices 
tor  mine  detection  the  Canadian  frontl^ 
^  would  not  be  the  business  dramTit  ^ 

The  total  UJ3.  direct  Investment  in  Canada 
^""Z^  •"  bUUon.  »9  biuion  m  SSS?S 
America,  and  $8  bUllon  in  Europe. 
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MONTREAL'S   WORLD'S   FAIB 

M^^^^^°^  °'**'"  *°  Canada's  great  seaport 
city— Montreal  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
cltys  pace  should  be  noticed  by  New  York 
and  Boston. 

Its  redevelopment  program  Is  further  ad- 
vanced  relatively  than  any  city  on  the  east 
coast.     Its    new    subway    opens    this    year 

w  ,i'.**I.^°°'^^  "*P*  *!»«  benefits  of  the 
Worid's  Fair  and  in  1972  it  hopes  to  win  the 
Olympic  games.     That's  not  hay 

t>,?w°^^P  ™*?  *°y  ^*"°"«  **°Pe  of  wooing 
the  World's  Fair  to  Boston  Harbor,  a  dele^ 
gatlon   should    practically   be   In   residence 
studying  the  Montreal  effort 
1=^*  Montreal  fair  will  locate  on  two  is- 

i^H  H.  »''^  "^'^'^^^  °^  ^^^  St.  Awrence 
f„„H  '^'f^'Jy  1"^  ''•o'»t  of  the  city.  The  is- 
lands have  been  doubled  In  sIm  by  some 

S'^'^^.^V  7'°"''  "■°'"  *^*  bottom'of  the 
rt.T^L  T^^^'  management  thus  has  pro- 
duced 1  000  acres  for  the  exhibition.  Bos- 
ton has  talked  about  400  acres  (not  enough) 
on  ita  beautiful  islands  in  the  harbor 

Montreal  fair  operators  are  grateful  to 
have  the  New  York  expertenc^eneraU? 
considered  a  dlsaster-from  whichlo  1«utL 
^r!m»f  *  ^°<=<'l^^g  the  big  attracuons  on 
perimeters  of  the  grounds,  rather  than  clus- 

^r^.  ^^™-  ^^^  "P^  subways  connect 
^  points  on  the  grounds  and  run  directly 

S,^f  ♦l?^  '°**  ^'^  downtown.  A  com- 
wh^r.  tL*^!  *'''^«»  teUs  you  In  advance 
Where  the  big  crowds  are-so  you  can  avoid 

Out  of  the  Fair.  Montreal  is  reaping  »130 
mllUon  in  capital  contracte,  acres  of  new 
park  land,  an  exotic  new  waterfront  apart- 
ment complex  on  one  of  the  fair  islands 
an  aquarium,  a  bridge,  a  subway  tunnel  and 
several  office  buildings. 

The  city,  in  addition,  expecta  400  milUon 
extra  tourist  dollars  from  the  30  milUon  vis- 
itors It  expecta  in  the  6  months  from  Aoril 
28,  1967,  to  October  27,  1967.  ^ 

4.  '"'^'"'■ectors  of  operations  of  the  Mon- 

^n^^^iJ^^^'T"  ^^  "^  ^'^^P*  Beaublen  He 
knows  Boston  weU  and  is  a  brother-in-law 
^Boston   lawyer  Gael   Mahoney.     He   told 

'■During  my  years  at  Harvard,  about  the 
only  mention  I  heard  of  my  country  was  the 
morning  report;  "There's  a^cold  f%nT"om! 
ing  down  from  Canada.'" 

Not  so  any  more. 

tJL^^^^,^°^  °^  understanding  living  next 
to  big  brother  who  means  so  much  mire  to 
you  than  you  do  to  him. 

nif„^'!f  *  ^  f  owing  bigger  and  apparently 
plans  to  make  big  brother  more^Camula. 
conscious,  one  way  or  another. 


Thirty  Republican  Congressmen  CaD  for 
Draft  IttTCftif ation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    ' 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

'  or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

of^r,^^^^'^-  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
or  us  in  Congress  support  American  ef- 
forts to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist 
aggression  in  a  faraway  land.  Today  we 
authorized  $4.8  billion  for  additional  mil- 
itary support  in  Vietnam.  Yet,  to  me 
the  most  important  cost  of  this  war  is 

i^ffl*J!f?".*^^  When  young  men  are 
drafted  into  the  service,  their  private 
lives,  their  education,  and  their  careers 
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are  seriously  Interrupted — at  the  least. 
Their  lives  aie  given  at  the  most.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  what  the  draft 
is  one  of  the  greatest  Intrusions  on  indi- 
vidual freedom  In  America  today.  There 
can  also  be  little  doubt,  in  the  words  of 
George  Washington,  "that  every  citizen 
who  enjoys  the  protection  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment, owes  not  only  a  proportion  of 
his  property,  but  even  his  personal  serv- 
ices in  defense  of  it."  Nevertheless,  when 
the  Intrusion  into  private  life  is  so  great, 
this  country  cannot  afford  a  selective 
service  system  that  is  Inequitable  and  in- 
efficient. I  have  long  had  my  doubts 
about  the  equitabllity  and  efBciency  of 
our  system,  and  intensive  research  did 
not  set  aside  those  doubts.  Twenty-nine 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  listed 
below,  joined  me  today  in  the  following 
statement  calling  for  an  immediate  in- 
vestigation of  the  draft.  I  commend  it  to 
all  my  colleagues.  In  -the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  for  their 
serious  consideration: 
A  STA-mnan  bt  29  Rkpttbucan  Membsxs  or 

CONGRXSS 

(By  RoBXXT  F.  KiiswoBTH  oX  Kansas.  Robbit 
T.  Stajtobb  of  Vermont.  John  B.  Andhi- 

BON    of    nUnolS,     BlAKK    AMDBTWS    Ot    NOTth 

Dakota,    Jamxs    F.    Battin    of    Montana, 
Alphonzo    Bnx    of    California.    LAtniENCx 
J.  Bobton  of  Utah.  Woxiam  T.  Cahux  of 
New  Jaraey.  F*»"'»  B.  Conablx,  Jr.  of  New 
York.  Thomas  B.  Ctjbtw  of  Bfflasourl.  Paui. 
TofBLxr  of  nunola,  Prm  H.  B.  Fbti-inc- 
HTJTSKN     ot     New     Jersey.     Cka«us     E. 
OoooBix  of  New  York.  Wiixiam  H.  Ha*sha 
of    OWo.    F«AifK    HoBTON    Of    New    York, 
Bastinqs  Kbtth  of  Ma«8«chuBett«.  Tkeo- 
DOas  KuPfTBiiAN  Of  New  York.  Clark  Mac- 
Obsgob  ot   Mlnneoota,   Wn-txAX   S.   Mail- 
LiABS  of  California.  Chablbs  McC.  Mathias. 
Jr.    of   Maryland,    Joseph    M.    McDadb   of 
Pennaylvanla.  Cbbstkb  L.  Mizz  of  Kansaa, 
P.     Bbaotobo     Mobsb    of     Mossachvisetts. 
Alszbt   H.   Qxnx   of   Minnesota,   Ocdkn   R. 
Rrno  of  New  York.  Howabd  W.  Robtson  of 
New  York,  Dokalo   Rvmswcld  ot  Illlnol*. 
HaaMAN     ScnmxBKLi     of     Pennaylyanla. 
Richard   S.    Schwxusxb   of   Pennaylvanla. 
J.  WnxiAM  Stanton  of  Ohio) 
There  should   be  an   immediate  congres- 
sional   Investigation   ct   the   draft   and   the 
methods  used  to  persuade  onr  allies  to  sup- 
ply  manpower    to    Vietnam    and    southeast 
Asia.      The    contemplated    hearings    before 
the  House   Armed  Service   Committee  take 
on  added  significance  every  day. 

The  search  to  provide  manpower  to  fight 
the  war  In  Vietnam  should  be  equitable  and 
etBclent.  We  are  coDcemed  that  it  la 
neither. 

1.  Th^re  Is  moimtlng  evidence  of  grow  in- 
efficiency In  the  National  Selective  Service 
and  Defense  Department  administration  of 
the  draft.  According  to  figures  supplied  by 
General  Herahey  to  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Cotninlttea  on  Education  and  Labor, 
there  are  545.003  men  between  19  and  36 
now  classified  I-A.  Of  these.  117.825  have 
not  yet  been  examined  and  another  379.676 
are  "not  available"  for  the  draft  because 
their  papers  are  stalled  In  the  bureaucratic 
ptpellne  between  local  draft  boards  and 
Armr  inductloa  centers.  The  Congress 
should  ■■r^^ini  this  redtape  Jungle  im- 
mediately. 

3.  Prom  smong  erurent  I-A  clsaalflcatlons 
and  tboee  new  I-A  classifications  expected 
through  piwent  {vooeduree.  and  after  physi- 
cal *"<<  mental  eanunlnatloDs,  Seleetlve  Serv- 


ice System  eetlmatee  show  that  a  pool  of 
444,793  men  will  exist  to  meet  induction  and 
enlistment  quotas  through  June  30,  1966. 
A  congressional  Inquiry  should  examine 
whether  the  contemplated  reexamination  of 
present  deferments  Is  necessary  to  supple- 
ment the  I-A  pool  to  meet  draft  require- 
ments. 

3  While  there  are  some  prescribed  llmlU 
on  age  and  mental  and  physical  capacity, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  clear  order  of 
priority  In  which  the  administration  Is  con- 
sidering calling  the  various  manpower  groups 
for  service.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Selective  Service  System,  es- 
tablish an  equitable  procedure  by  which  the 
I-A  draft  p<K)l  should  be  filled.  A  congres- 
sional Inquliy  could  help  establish  that  order 
of  priority. 

4.  General  Hershey  testified  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  that  local  draft  boards  will 
In  the  future  determine  the  availability  of 
college  students  for  the  draft  after  taking 
under  advisement  all  pertinent  Information 
Including  class  rank  and  results  of  an  op- 
tional qualification  test,  similar  to  the  one 
used  during  the  Korean  conflict.  The  first 
teats  will  be  offered  in  May.  General  Her- 
shey agreed  that  this  type  of  test  ineviubly 
works  to  the  advantage  of  sicence  students 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  liberal  arts  stu- 
dents. The  congressional  Inquiry  should 
examine  thoroughly  the  equitabllity  of  cur- 
rent and  contemplated  Selective  Service  reg- 
latlons. 

5.  On  April  18.  1964.  the  President  directed 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  to  pro- 
vide precise  recommendations  on  how  the 
service  manpower  needs  of  the  Nation  could 
best  |>e  met.  According  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment the  study  has  been  completed  and 
Is  In  Secretary  McNamaras  offlce.  But  the 
report  has  not  been  made  public  and  General 
Hershey  has  testified  that  he  has  never  seen 
It. 

6.  A  recent  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  concludes: 

"The  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  were  using 
the  services  of  about  9.000  enlisted  person- 
nel In  nonmiUtary  activities,  such  as  officers' 
and  noncommissioned  officers'  clubs,  hobby 
shops,  bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  and  com- 
missary sales  stores,  rather  than  employ 
civilians." 

This  report  considered  only  the  most  fla- 
grant inefficiencies  in  the  use  of  existing 
manpower  by  the  services.  It  is  ridiculous 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  insist  upon 
drafting  young  men  to  be  hurried  Into  com- 
bat when  it  Is  not  making  maximum  efficient 
use  of  the  trained  personnel  It  already  has. 

7.  At  the  present  time  Korea,  Australia,  and 
New  2^ealand  are  supplying  combat  person- 
nel to  the  United  States-South  Vietnamese 
mUitary  effort  in  Vietnam.  Other  countries 
are  providing  some  noncombat  personnel. 
The  congressional  Inquiry  should  examine 
carefully  the  efforts  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  secure  both  combat  and  non- 
combat  manpower  contrlbuUons  from  our 
allies.  It  should  consider  and  recommend 
new  means  of  securing  expanded  allied  con- 
tributions. 

All  of  these  are  proper  subjects  for  a  broad- 
ranging  congressional  Inquiry.  The  admln- 
tstraUon  may  soon  seek  to  Increase  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  U.S.  forces  in  south- 
east Asia.  Therefore  the  congressional  in- 
vestigation must  not  be  delayed.  We  can  no 
longer  afford  a  haphazard  approach  toward 
the  supply  of  personnel  In  support  o€  the 
objectives  of  the  United  States  In  Vietnam 
and  soutlieast  Asia. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  is  convinced  that  the 
course  the  administration  is  following 
in  Vietnam  is  "the  only  correct  one,"  and 
it  hailed  the  clarification  given  the  Issues 
by  General  Taylor. 

The  newspaper  points  out: 

There  axe  certain  principles  at  stake  In 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  upholding  those  principles. 

General  Taylor  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  United  States  will  have  to  in-  ^ 
crease  Its  forces  In  South  Vietnam  the  limited 
objev;tlve8  It  seeks  are  being  won.  He  said, 
speaking  as  a  military  expert,  that  N(vth 
Vietnam's  capacity  to  escalate  the  war  is 
limited  and  may  have  reached  its  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  we  are  all  Inter- 
ested in  getting  as  much  opinion  on  this 
subject  as  possible — and  because  this  edi- 
torial is  lucid  and  concise — I  am  offer- 
ing it  for  publication  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Feb.  21,  1966] 

VlKTNAM  DIAI.O0 

Last  week  one  of  the  severest  critics  of  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy  met  one  of 
the  chief  .architects  of  that  policy,  the  former 
ambassador  to  South  Vietnam.  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor,  head  on  In  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  dialog  between  General  Taylor  and 
Senator  Watne  Morse.  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
was,  at  times,  acrid.  But  the  clash  between 
the  two  did  much  to  clarify  the  U.S.  position 
In  Vietnam,  a  clarification  that '  has  been 
needed. 

General  Taylor  reminded  the  Senate  com- 
mittee that  the  United  States  does  not  Intend 
to  Invade  North  Vietnam,  bring  down  Its  gov- 
ernment, drive  for  "unconditional"  victory 
over  North  Vietnam  or  provoke  war  with  Red 
China. 

The  United  States,  said  General  Taylor,  is 
fighting  a  defensive  action  to  halt  an  attempt 
by  the  North  Vietnam  Communists  to  take 
what  Is  not  theirs  to  take  and  to  uphold 
the  right  of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
self-determination.  In  pursuing  those  two 
objectives  the  United  States  can,  simultane- 
ously, deny  to  Pelplng  an  opportunity  to  use 
South  Vietnam  as  a  training  ground  for 
similar  subversion,  and  revolution  in  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

These  objectives  have  been  set  forth  before 
on  many  occasions.  It  Is  time  they  were  said 
again.  There  are  certain  principles  at  stake 
In  Vietnam  and  the  United  States  Is  com- 
mitted to  upholding  those  principles. 

General  Taylor  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  United  States  will  have  to  In- 
crease its  forces.  In  South  Vietnam  the 
limited  objecUves  it  seeks  are  being  won.  He 
said,  s|>eaklng  as  a  military  expert,  that 
North  Vietnam's  capacity  to  escalate  the  war 
is  limited  and  may  have  reached  Its  limit. 

Senator  Mobsb  disagreed  violently  with 
everything  General  Taylor  said.  That  is  his 
privilege  and  it  served  a  purpose.  The  Na- 
tion has  been  the  beneficiary  of  the  vigorous 
debate  and  those  who  listened  with  an  open 
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mind  should  be  persuaded  that  the  course 
the  United  States  Is  foUowlng  la,  all  thing 
considered,  the  only  correct  one. 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Legion,  I 
had  a  unique  pleasure  this  morning  and 
a  privilege  that  chance  will  probably 
bring  to  relatively  few  of  my  colleagues. 
This  morning  I  was  able  to  introduce 
to  our  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Cwnmit- 
tee  a  man  whose  counseling  voice  has 
been  close  to  me  for  20  years  and  who  Is 
now  the  voice  of  the  2y2  million  members 
of  the  American  Legion. 

L.  Eldon  James,  who  will  serve  as  na- 
tional commander  of  the  American 
Legion  throughout  1966,  lives  in  Hamp- 
ton. Va..  and— aside  from  being  one  of 
my  close  friends  and  neighbors— he  Is 
one  of  my  most  prominent  amstltuents. 
I  have  known  the  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  for  20  years,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  he  brings  a  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  patriotism  and  a  deeply 
felt  set  of  convictions  to  the  leadership 
of  the  world's  largest  veterans  organiza- 
tion. He  Is  a  man  who  has  always  taken 
responsibilities  seriously  and  I  was 
frankly  proud  to  be  present  this  morning 
to  hear  my  friend  and  constituent  review 
the  American  Legion's  legislative  goals 
for  1966. 

Veterans  affairs  have  been  a  continu- 
ing concern  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  interests  of  the 
veteran  have  always  ranked  high  among 
our  Government's  priorities.  The  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  generally  have 
therefore,  always  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  American  Legion's  own  legislative 
recommendations. 

"Today,  Eldon  James  came  to  Capitol 
mil  to  ask  Congress  to  join  with  the 
American  Legion  In  developing  solutions 
to  the  many  rehabilitation  problems 
racing  our  Nation's  disabled  and  needy 
veterans.  ^^ 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
Nation  s  commitments  in  Vietnam  must 
be  reflected  In  the  field  of  veterans  af- 
rairs.  Eldon  James'  views  on  his  organi- 
zaUons  legislative  requirements  will 
most  certainly  be  of  deep  interest  to  my 
colleagues.  I  only  wish  every  Member 
of  the  House  could  have  been  present  to 
hear  his  statesmanlike  presentation  be- 
fore the  Veterans-  Affairs  Committee  this 
mormng.  But  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  could  not  be  present  I 
insert  his  statement  In  the  Appendix 'oif 
the  Record. 
Mr.  James'  statement  follows- 

arArXMBNT     BT     L.     EIXON     JaMBS,     NATIONAL 
COMMANDBK,     THB     AMKRICAN     LeCION      Bb- 

roRK   THB    CoMitrrriB   on    VxTXRANa'   Ar- 

FAttS,  HOOSB  OF  RBPHBSUrTATTVM.  TUWDAT 

Mabch  1,  1966  ■'"■ouAx. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  members  of  thU  dl«. 

ttnguished  committee,  there  Is  no  way  I  can 


adequately  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
and  the  appreciation  of  over  2^  million 
members  of  the  American  L^on  and  ap- 
proximately 1  mUlicm  members  of  the  Legion 
Auxiliary,  for  the  vmderstanding  you  have 
shown:  for  the  devotion  you  have  and  for 
your  determination  In  establishing  the  leg- 
islative policy  of  our  Government  in  the  field 
of  veterans  affairs.  The  American  Legion 
has  always  found  thU  committee  receptive 
where  the  interests  of  the  needy  and  dis- 
abled veteran,  his  widow,  and  orphan  are 
concerned.  I  believe  the  cooperative  rela- 
tionship that  has  developed  between  our  or- 
ganization, your  committee,  and  your  hlehlv 
competent  and  energetic  staff  has  been  out- 
standing. 

in^wJ^J^^  ""^^  Legionnaires  have  met 
in  Washington  to  consider  problems  Ui  the 
field  of  veterans  affairs.  Today,  as  we  ap- 
pear before  you,  over  1,500  members  of  our 
organization  have  gathered  here  in  our  Na- 
l?^i^  *^^P***^  *°  participate  in  our  annual 
winter  conference.  This  conference  will  also 
be  considering  matters  of  vital  Interest  to 
our  country  in  the  fields  of  national  security 
and  foreign  relations.  Some  special  matters 
hVm  V  ^""^  **««l'^''llity  Of  ope'Sig  uTelfgf-' 
blllty  for  membership  in  our  organization  to 

rint.M  °  ""  discussed.     Many  of  the  repre- 

fh'^i,    !^'°'^    ''*    ^*°*    to    express    our 
t^^^  t^.^°"'  ^   Chairman,  to  Ihe  me^ 

giving  us  thU  tune  and  for  making  available 
la^rge%S"'"  ^^  '^'  accommodltlnglhU 

>.«?i'l  °^  '^*  °^J°'  concerns  of  our  confer- 
wT  refer  "tT"^"^^^  this  week  U  whit 
we  refer  to  as  rehabUltatlon  matters 
Through  the  means  of  thu  conferenc"  prac-' 
"clng  service  officers  of  the  American  T^I 
glon,  Who  work  day  in  and  dayTit  i^th  t^I 

^Z  «!"■""■  ^"  exchange  ideas  and  ^rtll 
t^  to  find  solutions  so  that  Inequltles^y 
be  corrected.  Through  such  efforts  „  toll 
Tha.""  continually  uncovering  c^nmtloM 
that  require  legislation.  Based  In  such  wort 
as  this  we  come  to  you  from  tlmi.  t^  t^,rZ 
seeking  legislative  change  **  ^  ^^^ 

A    major    nonbtislness    event in    »=«♦     » 

might  call   u  a  social   event^f  "ur^on 

tomor^w  nlghf°at^hTshe^C-Prk^iro?^r 
Many  Of  you  and  your  wives  have  accent^' 

mg  With  you  at  that  time  and  have  you^i 

sT^bll^'irXr*"*"'^  ""°  ^  "-^-^^ 

ul^eirt^1^Sor^\e"j°^rm  b" 
name  and  express  to  you  oi^dwp  m^  of 
obUgation  to  them  for  their  diujem^ork 
?X"'/°'f«on  go^is.  I  will  not  menTSn 
names  for  fear  that  I  might  omit  some  de- 

Of  them  has  our  eternal  gratitude.    I  ^. 

mend    you   for   retaining   such   skilled    «nrt 

understanding  individuate.  ^ 

Down  through  the  years  this  commlttfw 

^d  1mnrov.r ^.^'^^'^^  J****  °'  m^Si^ 
and   improving    the   veterans   benefits   pro- 

ST^;.  „  °,JT'*''**"7  of  your  accompush- 
^utHn.^"'**  *^J^  ^  voluminous  to^even 
outline  here.  The  most  recent  dramatic 
accomplishment  was  the  enactment^thS 

I  "STe'  |?^J"?*«»«'^*  Benefit  Act  of 'l9M 
1   neueve  It  is  of  more  than  ordinary  aiir- 

^Tr^  *^*  "H?  "'^^^^  legislate  wL 
^L^hJ^it?  °'  "^^Jor  legislation  to  be 
enacted  by  this  session  of  the  89th  Ooneress 
certainly  this  fact  reflects  yoii^coi^f^s 
understanding  of  our  country's  con^^d 

iTorcoU'S;^""  "^°  ^"  ^"-  '"^  <^«^''-- 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  now  to 

^\^'^JT*  »*»*'»tlon   to   five  specific 

^.^.7-  ''^t  ^  **"*'•  '"^"  legislation 
concerning  veterans  affairs  Is  warranted 
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I.    WABTIME      BENEFTTS      FOB      VIETNAIC      PEBtOD 
VXTEBAKS 

The  first  Is  In  the  area  of  wartime  benefits 
for  veterans  In  our  armed  services  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  At  our  national  conven- 
tion in  Portland,  Oreg.,  in  1965,  re80luti(» 
No.  126.  adopted  by  the  convention,  man- 
dated our  organization  to  sponsor  and  sup- 
port legislation  to  provide  a  program  of  war- 
time benefits  for  those  who  have  served  on 
or  after  August  6,  1964.  These  benefits 
would  be  similar  to  those  provided  to  vet- 
erans of  other  wartime  periods.  This  posl-  * 
tlon  was  reasserted  by  resolution  No.  22  of 
our  national  executive  committee  last  fall. 
The  Veterans  Readjustment  Benefits  Act  of 
1966,  on  which  this  committee  did  such  won- 
derful work,  provides  manv  needed  benefits 
in  a  very  fine  legislative  package.  We  feel 
however,  that  there  are  certain  deficiencies 
that  should  be  corrected. 

For    example,    Vietnam    period    veterans 
should  be  made  eligible  for  war  compensa- 
tion   rates;    death    and    disability    pension- 
and   burial   allowances,   to   cite    only   some 
The  American  Legion  bill,  HJl.  12186— which 
incidentally,  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  gracious- 
ly introduced  for  us — would  provide  for  our 
Vietnam  period  veterans,  benefits  now  avail- 
able and  granted  to  other  wartime  veterans 
As  an  aside,  I  might  say  this.    I  know  that 
you.   Mr.   Chairman,  have  recently  been  to 
Vietnam.    I  believe,  twice.    I  was  there  my- 
self for  6  short  days  last  October.    My  brief 
experience  there  does  not  make  me  an  ex- 
pert but  I  was  convinced  by  everything  that 
I  saw  that  our  military  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam are  doing  a  magnificent  Job.    As  a  mini- 
mum, they  deserve  to  know  that  Americans 
back  home  recognize  that  they  serve  well 
the  cause  of  freedom  imder  what  must  be 
described   as   full   wartime   conditions.     All 
the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  are  today 
subject  to  exposure  to  maxlmimi  risk  in  de- 
fense of  our  system  of  government  and  could 
be  called  to  the  shooting  front  at  any  Ume 
Our  legislative  policy  in  the  field  of  veterans 
affairs  must  reflect  that  this  country  recog- 
nizes tjiese  facts  and  the  service  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces  perform. 

In  the  field  of  educational  assistance    we 
believe  this  committee  should  consider  again 
the  adequacy  of  rates  provided  in  the  Vet- 
erans'  Readjustment   Benefits   Act  of   1966 
We  know  that  it  is  not  the  Intent  of  this  act 
to  completely  subsidize  the  cost  of  the  vet- 
eran's education  or  training.     We  are  aware 
that  if  the  veteran  has  to  contribute  some- 
thing from  hU  own  resources,  his  interest  in 
obtaining  an  education  may  be  greater     In- 
duction into  the  military  service  has  in  so 
many  instances  disrupted  the  veteran's  at- 
tempt to  gain  an  education,  while  others  not 
called   into  service  have  been  permitted  to 
complete  their  education  without  interrup- 
tion.    I  think  the  question  of  adequacy  of 
rates  for  education  benefits  to  veterans  may 
be  well  illustrated  by  drawing  the  compari- 
son with  those  who  received  training  In  the 
WM  on  poverty  program.     In  the  latter,  our 
Federal  Government  is  paying  at  the  rate  ot 
•375  a  month,  while  the  monthly  educational 
assistance  for  veterans  under  the  Veterans- 
Readjustment  Benefits  Act  te  •100  per  month 
for  a  single  man.    We  cite  this  example  not 
as  a  criticism  of  any  program  but  only  as  a 
suggestion  that  the  educational   assistance 
rates  could  stand  a  modest  Increase. 


n.    gXPANMOW    OF    BENEFITS    FOB    BXBVICB-CON- 
NXCTKD     DISABnjTIES     AND     DBATB 

The  second  area  Ui  which  we  believe  legU- 
latlon  Is  needed  is  Improvement  in  the  bene- 
fits for  service-connected  disabilities  or 
death.  Our  Government's  obligation  to  thoee 
who  have  incurred  a  service  disabUlty,  or  te 
their  STirvlvors  where  death  has  resulted  is 
one  of  the  highest  priority.  Presidential  pro- 
nouncements  on  this  subject  go  aU  the  way 
back  to  at  least  Mr.  Lincoln.  We  would  seek 
legislative  modifications  to  c«Tect  several 
inequities  that  now  exist.    For  example— 
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1.  Undar  pr«aent  Uw.  tbe  rate  {xild  for 
total  dlaabUlty  Is  $300  p«r  month.  Partial 
dtsablllty  abould  b«  compensated  by  a  por- 
tion of  tSOO  equal  to  tbe  percentage  of  total 
disability  the  person  actually  suffers.  Under 
present  law  tbls  U  not  true,  for  a  person  with 
50-percent  disability  does  not  receive  tl50  a 
month,  the  equivalent  of  50  percent  of  t300, 
but  actually  receives  only  tll3  per  month. 
We  believe  logic  and  sound  reasoning  sug- 
gest a  change  Is  needed. 

a.  Veterans  with  a  rated  disability  of  60 
percent  or  more  receive,  In  addition  to  their 
compensation,  supplementary  allowances  If 
they  have  dependents.  Under  present  law, 
U  that  veteran's  disability  Is  reduced  to  any- 
thing under  50  percent,  he  Is  no  longer  en- 
titled to  supplementary  compensation  be- 
cause of  bis  dependents. 

For  example,  consider  tbls  case  which  la 
typical  of  many  others:  Veteran  X  has  a  40- 
percent  rating,  for  a  below-the-knee  amputa- 
tion, and  a  10-percent  rating,  for  arthritis  of 
the  spine.  These  ratings  combine  to  50  per- 
cent and,  under  present  law.  be  receives  an 
additional  allowance  for  his  wife  and  three 
children.  VA  examine*  him.  concludes  that 
the  arthritis  is  no  longer  disabling,  and  re- 
duces bis  rating  to  40  percent.  Not  only 
does  he  lose  his  10-percent  compensation,  he 
also  loses  all  allowances  for  bis  family — as 
though  they  had  disappeared.  The  veteran 
does  not  understand  this,  nor  do  we.  We  be- 
lieve logic  and  sound  reasoning  suggest  a 
change  Is  needed. 

3.  Steps  should  be  taken  to  Increase  the 
rates  of  death  compensation  payikble  to 
widows,  children,  and  dei>endent  parents. 
They  were  last  Increased  In  1952. 

4.  The  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation program  for  dependent  parents  needs 
improvement.  We  are  aware  that  H.R.  168, 
as  originally  reported  by  this  committee,  did 
provide  for  higher  Income  limits.  We  under- 
stand the  Veterans'  Administration  has  this 
matter  under  study.  We  would  urge  that  the 
study  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  and 
that  survivors  be  awarded  Increased  benefits 
necessary  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  living, 
zn.  ncpaoTxifXMT  or  thx  death  and  Asajul- 

ITT  rXMSION  PXOGRAJf 

Legislation  is  needed  in  order  to  Improve 
the  death  and  disability  i>enslon  program. 
The  American  Legion  for  years  has  supported 
the  principle  that  entitlement  to  receive 
death  and  disability  pensions  should  be  de- 
termined by  a  test  of  individual  need.  We 
have  consistently  supported  tbe  principle 
that  the  standard  of  need  for  a  war  veteran 
Is  and  should  be  higher  than  tbe  test  of 
indigency  for  public  assistance.  For  tbls 
reason,  we  support  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  Improve  the  pension  program  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.  Substitute  a  two-step  table  of  rates  and 
Income  limitation  for  the  present  three-step 


S.  Increase  the  marimum  annual  Income 
MmitsUon  by  •600-. 

S.  Brpand  the  ilst  of  "Incomes"  that  may 
be  excluded  from  determinations  of  annual 
Income: 

4.  Restore  the  provision  that  would  permit 
recoupment  of  amounts  contributed  to  re- 
tirement plans  before  payments  from  them 
are  considered  income;  and 

5.  Permit  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  pay  a  pension  to  a  wife  or  child 
when  the  veteran  disappears  and  was,  at  the 
time  of  disaptiearance.  receiving  or  entitled 
to  receive  disability  pension.  With  reference 
to  the  question  of  need,  there  have  been 
many  dlseuastons  of  tbe  level  of  annual  In- 
come iMlov  Vttlch  poverty  Is  considered  to 
exist.  Some  have  set  the  figure  at  <3.000: 
others  believe  it  should  be  higher.  We  are 
convinced  that  the  existing  income  limita- 
tions oontroUlng  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension  are  too  low. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  struggling  to 
find  some  solution  to  tbe  tuf  ortunate  result 


which  occurs  when  a  pensioner  receives  a 
small  Increase  In  his  outside  income,  say 
from  some  retirement  plan,  but  he  suffers  a 
large  decrease  in  tbe  amount  of  VA  pension 
payable.  We  believe  our  proposal  to  substi- 
tute a  two-step  table  for  tbe  present  three- 
step  one.  and  to  increase  the  Income  limita- 
tions by  $600,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
Insuring  that  pensioners  in  financial  need 
would  continue  to  receive  adequate  allow- 
ances  from   the   Government. 

IV.     APPBOPaiATlON    or    SUmCIXNT    rtJNDS    FOB 
ADMINISTaATIOM   OF  VA  PXOCRAltS 

Appropriation  of  sufflclent  funds  to  permit 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
effectively  carry  out  the  veterans'  benefits 
programs  Is  essential.  We  are  aware  of  tbe 
need  for  economy  in  Government.  Failure 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  meet  Its  obli- 
gations to  the  needy  and  disable^  veterans, 
who  In  their  own  individual  ways  have  ac- 
cepted their  responsibility  to  Government,  is 
not  the  way  to  accomplish  it. 

I  will  not  trespass  upon  the  time  of  this 
committee  to  recite  facts  or  statistics  to 
prove  the  economic  soundness  of  veterans' 
programs  In  tbe  post.  Through  your  sup- 
port you  have  underscored  their  Importance. 
Sound  business  practice  wilt  dictate  that 
any  program  worthy  of  ^continuation  .must 
be  adequately  supported  by  proper  staff, 
equipment,  and  facilities.  No  matter  how 
wonderful  a  program  may  look  on  paper,  it 
is  Ineffective  until  staff,  equipment,  and  fa- 
cilities are  available  and  are  blended  together 
to  produce  an  effective  result.  In  other 
words,  gentlemen,  if  our  programs  are  to 
be  carried  out,  you  must  see  that  adequate 
funds  are  appropriated.  We  take  confidence 
for  the  moment  in  the  President's  budget 
for  this  purpose.  We  believe  it  does  refiect 
our  Government's  proper  concern  for  Its 
obligation  to  those  who  have  served 
In  uniform. 

V.  THX  BUKKAU  OF  THX  BUOCXT 

Our  national  policy  on  veterans  affairs 
should  be  molded  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  established  by  the  Congress.  The 
dangerous  tendency  of  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  usurp  these  powers  should  be 
terminated.  We  recognize  the  need  of  a  cen- 
tral agency  such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budg- 
et, and  the  functions  It  miist  serve  in  assist- 
ing the  President  in  the  preparation  of  tbe 
budget  and  the  administration  of  fiscal  pro- 
grams. This  agency  has  a  role  to  play  In 
the  eiScient  operation  of  Government.  How- 
ever, we  feel  compelled  to  call  tQ  tbe  at- 
tention of  this  conunlttee  the  growing  tend- 
ency of  the  Bureau  to  exercise  autocratic 
authority  in  molding  top-level  policy  where 
our  veterans  progranu  are  concerned.  We 
believe  it  is  essential  that  the  Congress  not 
permit  Its  responsibility  and  its  authority 
to  slip  away  by  default  In  this  vital  area  of 
Government  administration.  To  underscore 
the  critical  nature  of  this  situation,  we  need 
only  refer  back  to  January  13.  1065.  when 
31  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  were 
ordered  closed.  Reliable  information  avail- 
able to  us  Indicates  that  this  unfortonate 
major  policy  determination  came  directly 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The'  wis- 
dom and  determination  of  tbls  committee, 
other  committees  of  tbe  Congress  and  the 
Congress  generally,  all  responsive  to  our  ef- 
forts and  similar  efforts  of  like-minded  peo- 
ple throughout  the  land,  fortunately  resulted 
In  at  least  a  partial  reversal  of  that  unwar- 
ranted decision.  We  cannot  afford  to  dis- 
count the  seriousness  of  tbls  usurpation  of 
authority  merely  because  a  partial  reversal 
resulted.  Although  there  have  been  no  re- 
cent dramatic  efforts  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  we  feel  sure  the  philosophy  has 
not  changed.  We  were  gravely  concerned 
over  the  Bureau  efforts  to  force  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  reverse  a  long-standing  po- 
sition by  compelling  tbe  VA  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility for  conducting  within  Its  sys- 


tem a  hospital  program  for  merchant  sea- 
men, commercial  fishermen  and  certain  other 
nonveterans.  No  matter  how  we  look  at  such 
an  effort,  tbe  result  is  that  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  In  this  Instance  Is  attempting 
to  establish  the  national  policy  with  respect 
to  the  hospitalization  of  veterans.  We  do 
not  believe  such  action  Is  In  accordance  with 
the  Intent  of  tbe  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  or  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.  We 
urge  that  tbe  Congress  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  to  curtail  and  limit  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  Its  efforts  to  originate  and  in- 
fluence policies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee, 
I  have  discussed  briefly  tbe  five  major  legis- 
lative objectives  of  our  National  Rehabilita- 
tion CommlEslon  as  determined  by  our  policy 
bodies,  commencing  with  our  1964  national 
convention.  As  this  committee  knows,  these 
legislative  proposals  mandated  from  the  dele- 
gates to  our  national  convention  will  remain 
in  force  until  the  adjournment  of  the  89th 
Congress.  We  respectfully  seek  your  well- 
consldered  attention  to  these  problems.  As 
has  been  the  practice  of  my  predecessors. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  to  my 
statement  a  r^sum^  of  those  resolutions  that 
seek  legislative  action.  I  request.  Mr.  Chalr- 
m.xn.  this  addendum  be  made  a  part  of  tbe 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee, 
on  behalf  of  tbe  Axn^can  Legion,  we  want 
you  to  know  that  we  are*  so  very  grateful  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  given  us  this  morn- 
ing to  present  our  views  on  these  Important 
matters  of  mutual  concern  to  all  of  us.  As 
you  so  well  know.  It  is  in  tbe  interest  of  the 
disabled  and  needy  veteran,  his  widow  and 
his  orphan,  that  we  come  to  you  on  matters 
affecting  veterans  beneflts.  Your  record  is 
a  clear  demonstration  of  your  enlightened 
concern  for  those  who  have  borne  the  burden 
of  our  national  defense  and  those  who  bear 
it  at  this  very  moment.  We  salute  your 
effort  and  pledge  our  continuing  and  untq^ 
ing  support  in  their  behalf. 

REHABn.rrATioN  Resolutions  or  the  Amex- 
iCAK  Legion  That  Rxquirx  LECisLATrvE 
Acnoi* 

POLICT 

A.  Burial  benefits 
I.  The     1065    convention    Resolution     46 
(Rhode  Island)   seeks  legislation  to  increase 
the  VA  burial  allowance  from  $250  to  $350 
(H.R.  2657). 

B.  Burial  allowance  when  interred  in  a 
national  cemetery 

1.  The  1965  convention  Resolution  467 
(New  York)  requests  we  oppose  those  legis- 
lative proposals  which  would  reduce  the  VA 
burial  allowance  payable  on  the  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  where  a  deceased  veteran 
la  burled  In  a  natlo^l  cemetery. 
C.  Burial  flags 

I.  The  1066  convention  Resolution  158 
(Ohio)  requests  that  the  American  Legplon 
continue  to  support  legislation  to  provide 
tbat  the  burial  flag  Issued  by  the  VA  shall 
be  5  by  9  ^  feet. 

Accomplished  administratively.  The  Dep- 
uty Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  advised  us  that  the  agency  is 
implementing  the  intent  of  this  resolution 
through  administrative  reg^ulatlon. 

D.  Reduction  and  closing  of  VA  facilities 

1.  The  1965  convention  Resolution  19 
(Florida)  urges  that  tbe  Ao^erican  Legion 
continue  to  record  its  proteer  against  the 
closing  of  facilities;  that  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Administrator  of  the  VA 
establish  and  maintain  a  VA  hospital  system 
of  not  less  than  135.0(X)  beds  and  not  less 
than  one  regional  office  in  each  State:  that 
tbe  VA  hospital  system  be  restricted  to  the 
care  of  veterans  and  those  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  mutuaUy  agreed  to;  and  that 
we  use  every  means  at  our  disposal  to  fore- 
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stall  the  closing  of  additional  facilities  (H  R 
202).  *    '    ■ 

Thli  resolution  (which  affirms.  In  part. 
1965  spring  NEC  Resolution  31)  was  partially 
accomplished  by  Public  Law  89-311  which 
authorized  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  to 
operate  not  less  than  125,000  hospital  beds. 

2.  The  1965  convention  Resolution  100 
(Minnesota)  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  reopen  those  domlcUlarles  or- 
dered closed,  and  to  provide  additional  facil- 
ities to  accommodate  those  veterans  in  need 
of  domiciliary  care. 

3.  The  1965  convention  Resolution  420 
(Texas)  endorses  H.R.  202  and  S.  969,  bills  to 
limit  the  authority  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with 
respect  to  new  comtructlon  or  alteration  of 
veterans'  hospitals  and  the  closing  of  such 
hospitals. 

E.  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
1.  The  1965  convention  Resolution  101 
(Minnesota)  seeks  enactment  or  legislation 
to  curtaU  the  power  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget:  and  urges  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  and  not  tbe  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Kt  tbe  policy  for  operation  of  the 

VA. 

F.  Wartime  benefits  for  those  serving  after 
August  5,  1964 
1  The  1965  fall  NEC  Resolution  22  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  for  veterans  who  serve 
on  and  alter  August  5,  1964,  a  veterans  pro- 
gram comparable  to  that  provided  wartime 
veterans  (H.R.  12186). 

G.  Commissary  and  other  privileges 
1.  "Hie  1965  convention  Resolution  478 
(Alabama)  urges  legUlation  to  provide  that 
children  of  veterans  who  died  In  service  In 
the  performance  of  duty  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege now  available  to  children  of  retirees  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  using  commissary  ship's 
service,  medical,  and  other  facilities  when 
available. 
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H.  Recoupment  of  readjustment  pay 
1.  The  1965  spring  NEC  Resolution  8  urges 
legislation  to  amend  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serve Act  of  1952.  as  amended,  to  provide  that 
a  member  of  the  Reserve  component  invol- 
untarily released  from  active  duty  shall  re- 
ceive the  full  amount  of  disability  compen- 
sation to  which  he  may  be  enUtled  in  addl- 
(HR  HWM™"    ^"™    readjustment    payment 
/.  Increased  VA  travel  allowance 
1.  The  1965  spring  NBC  Resolution  14  urges 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  Executive  order 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Veterans 
Affairs  to  pay  a  mileage  rate  commensurate 
With  the  expenses  incurred  by  beneficiaries 
While  traveling  under  an  authorization  of  the 
VA;  and.  falling  in  thU  request,  seeks  legls- 
123M)    ^     ««<=0"P"8h     this     change     (H.R. 
J.  Marriage  dates 
1.  The     1964    convention    Resolution     49 
(Florida)     requests    the    Congress    of    the 
united  SUtes  to  amend  section  103(a)    tlUe 
88  U.S.C..  to  liberalize  the  eligibility  of  cer- 
tain widows  to  VA  beneflts  by  adding  to  the 
existing  criteria  the  provision  that  the  p»ir- 
ported  marriage  shall  be  deemed  a  valid  mar- 

rw?  iL^  *'*'"'*  *"*  ''^'■'^  °'  the  marriage 
(a.ii.  3804) .      i 

MEDICAL  Atn   HOSPITAL 

A.  VA  hospUal  ana  outpatient  treatment 
1.  The  1964  convention  Resolution  407 
(Minnesota)  requeste  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  States  and  tbe  Bureau  of  Uie  Budget 
to  provide  all  finances  necessary  for  the  Vet- 
wans'  Administration,  at  all  times,  to  provide 
the  highest  type  and  degree  of  medical  and 
hoslptal  care. 

1^,'  V^^  ^^^  convention  Resolution  27 
lzl*f^*'  requests  support  of  legislation  to 
provide  treatment  In  contract  bo^itals  for 


veterans  in  Alaska  who  require  hospital  treat- 
ment for  non-aervlce-connected  condlUona 
when  the  use  of  VA  or  other  Government  bos- 
P*^'*   **   '^^^  considered   pracUcatole    (H.R. 

B.  Increased  salaries  for  VA  medical 
personnel 
1.  The  1965  convention  ResoluUon  477 
(Alabama)  urges  an  Increase  In  the  salaries 
of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  key  admin- 
istrative personnel  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  tbe  VA  so  tbat  they 
are  conrunensurate  with  or  comparable  to  sal- 
aries paid  Individuals  with  similar  quaUflca- 
tlons  In  Industry,  medical  schools,  and  com- 
munity hospitals. 

CLAIMS  AND  KATU4C 

A.  Recoupment  of  severance  pay 
1.  The    1966    eonvenOon    ResoluUon    516 
(Virginia)  urges  legislation  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  make 
paym*jot  of  a  portion  of  dlaabUlty  compen- 
sation   for    tbe    same   disability    for    which 
severance  pay  has  been  given  when  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  recoupment  at 
the  full  monthly  rate  creates  an  economic 
hardship  in  an  individual  case  (HJl.  12736) . 
B.  Certain  veterans'  benefits  for  retired  armed 
services  personnel 
1.  The  1965  spring  NEC  resolution  16  urges 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
Executive  Order  No.  10122  so  as  to  create  en- 
tlUement  to  the  beneflts  of  paragraphs  29 
and  30  of  the  VA   1945  schedule  for  rating 
disabUities   for   those  members   and   former 
members  of  the  armed  services  permanently 
retired   for   physical   disability   or   receiving 
disability  retirement  pay;  and.  failing  in  thil 
request,  seeks  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
change. 

C.  Extending  children's  age  limit  for 

educational  benefits 

1.  The  1965  fall  NEC  Resolution  23  seeks 

legislation  to  extend  to  age  23  the  time  up 

to  which  certain  children  may  be  eligible  for 

VA  benefits. 

^^t  '""  '"'*'''  °^  **>'*  resolution  was  satis, 
ned  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-311 
dated  October  31,  1965.  •'--w, 

compensation     program     fob     sebvicx-con- 
nected  disabilitt  oa  death 
A.  Presumption  of  service  connection 
1.  The     1965    convention    Resolution    50 
(Rhode  Island)   seeks  legislation  to  provide 
that  a  chronic  functional  psychosis  mani- 
fested   to    a   compensable   degree   vrtthln   3 
years  after  wartime  service  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by 
such  service  (H.R.  12724). 

B.  Statutory  and  special  axoards 
1.  The  1964  convention  Resolution  34  (Ken- 
tucky)   requests  legislation  to  provide  that 
disability  pension  be  payable  in  addition  to 

rr  f  ^^**'^"**'^  ***'<^  payable  under  38 
U.S.C.  314(k)  to  those  veterans  with  a 
service-connected  loss  of  use  one  one  foot 
or  one  hand,  or  both  buttocks,  or  bllnd- 
?^°«°„^x  *y*'  ^^'''^^  "'^'y  "K^t  perception 

(ti  K.  5509)  . 

,J1„T*^®  ^^"  convention  Resolution  93 
(Philippine  Islands)  requests  legislation  to 
provide  that  paymente  of  disability  and 
death  compensation  to  Commonwealth  Army 
recognized  guerrilla,  and  new  PhlUppine 
Scout  veterans  and  their  dependents  shaU  be 
at  the  rate  of  $0.50  for  each  dollar  otherwise 
authorized  (H.R.  3807). 

3.  The  1964  convention  Resolution  128 
(Ohio)  seeks  legislation  to  provide  that  any 
veteran  who  has  a  service-connected  loss  or 
loss  of  use  of  one  kidney  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  statutory  award  (H.R.  5511). 

4.  The  1964  convenUon  Resolution  175 
(Nebraska)  requests  legislation  to  provide 
that  any  veteran  who  has  suffered  deafness 
in  one  ear  the  result  of  a  service-connected 
disability  and  whrf  has  suffered  deafness  In 
the  other  ear  not  the  result  of  service  and 
not  the  result  of  his  own  willful  misconduct 
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shall  be  entitled  to  disability  compensation 
as  though  the  bUateral  deafness  were  In- 
"'^  ,*''„*?■  *re"^»<*<l  by  mUitary  service. 
.  Ih  ^^  '^**°'  "'  ^^  resolution  was  sat- 
M^  ^.*?*  Pawage  of  Public  Law  80-^11.^ 
dated  October  31.  1065.  """-oii-N 

C.  Increase  disability  compensation  rates 
I.  The  1966  convention  Resolution  205 
(Tennessee)  requefu'.  continued  support  of 
legis  ation  to  Incre..  ,  and  equalize  Uie  rates 
of  disability  compensation  and  to  provide 
additional  compensation  for  dependents  for 
those  veterans  rated  less  than  60  percent  on 
the  same  basis  as  such  compensation  is  now 
payable  to  those  veterans  rated  50  percent 
and  higher  (HJi.  7567  and  H.R.  7569) 
,J^"  ^*?®  ^®^  convention  Resolutioii  419 
(Texas)  requests  continued  support  of  leg- 
islation to  Improve  the  dependency  and  In- 
deinnlty  compensation  for  dependent  parents 
by  Uipreaslng  the  rates  ,and  raising  the  an- 
nual Income  limitation   (HJi.  7570) 

3.  The  1064  fall  NEC  Resolution  6  requests 
we  seek  legislation  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
death  compensation  payable  to  widows  and 
dependent  parents  entitled  under  laws  in 
effect  prior  to  January  1.  1957:  and.  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  Improve  the  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  program  for  dependent  nar- 
ent«  (H.R.  7568  and  HJt.  7570) 
pension  program  fc«  non-sehvice-connecteo 
DisABiLrrT  or  death 
A.  Basic  entitlement 

/--vu.*^*  ^^^^  convention  ResoluUon  150 
(Ohio)  requests  legislation  to  accomplish 
the  follovrtng  amendmenU  to  title  38,  United 
States  Code; 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  income  Uml- 
tations  applicable  under  subsection  621(b) 
to  unmarried  veterans  to  provide  that  If  a 

$1,800  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  $100  a 
month,  and  if  bis  annual  Income  U  more 
thAn  $1,800  but  does  not  exceed  $2,400  the 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $80  a  month 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  limi- 
tations under  subsection  521(c)  appUcable 
to  married  veterans  or  veterans  with  chil- 
dren to  provide  that  If  a  veteran's  annual 
income  does  not  exceed  $2,400  the  rate  of 
pension  shaU  be  $105  a  month,  and  If  his 
annual  Income  is  more  Uian  $2,400  but  does 
not  exceed  $3,600  the  rato  of  pension  aball 
be  $80  a  month,  with  $5  a  month  to  be  add«l 
to  these  rates  for  each  additional  depend- 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  llml- 
tations  under  subsection  541(b)  applicable 
to  widows  without  chUdren  to  provide  tbat 
.,  SnT^^w'"'*  "^°"al  income  does  not  exceed 
•1,800  the  rate  of  pension  shaU  be  $65  a 
month  and  if  her  annual  Income  Is  more 
than  $1,800  but  does  not  exceed  $2,400  the 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $55  a  month 
i.,^*m'*  the  table  of  rates  and  Income 
lUnitatlons  under  subsection  641(c)  appli- 
cable to  a  widow  with  one  child  to  provide 
that  if  a  widow's  annual  Income  does  not 
exceed  $2,400  the  rate  of  pension  shall  be 
$80  a  month,  and  if  her  annual  Income  Is 
more  Uian  $2,400  but  does  not  exceed  $3  600 
the  rate  of  pension  shall  be  $65  a  month 

Amend  paragraph  (4)  of  section  503  to 
provide  for  exclusion  of  not  exceeding  $10  000 
in  aggregate  face  amount  of  (a)  payments 
"Oder  policies  of  U.S.  Government  Ufe  in-    ^ 

e 


surance  or  national  service  life  insurance  (b) 
payments  of  servicemen's  indemnity  and  (c) 
in  the  case  of  claims  for  death  pension  pay- 
ments under  policies  or  contracts  of  private 
or  commercial  Ufe  Insurance. 

Amend  paragraph  (6)  of  section  503  to 
provide  for  exclusion  from  determinations  of 
annual  income  10  percent  of  payments  to  an 
individual  under  pubUc  or  private  retire- 
ment, annuity,  endowment,  or  slmUar  plans 
or  programs;  provided,  that  vrti«-e  an  in- 
dividual has  made  contribution  thereto,  the 
exclusion  under  this  paragraph  shaU  not  ap- 
ply until  there  has  been  received  an  amount 
equal  to  his  contributions. 
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t  Amend  subparagmpb  7(B>  ol  section  608 
to  provide  for  exclusion  from  annual  Income 
determinations  the  expenses  of  the  veteran's 
last  lllnnM  paid  before  his  death. 

Amend  secUon  S03  to  add  the  following  to 
the  list  of  Items  which  may  be  excluded  from 
annual  Income  determinations : 

^a)  The  unxisual  medical  expenses  of  the 
Teteran,  widow,  or  child  to  the  same  extent 
as  now  ap>pllcable  to  Income  computation  of 
dependent  parents  for  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation. 

(b)  The  Increase  In  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  provided  beneflclarles  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Amendments  of  IMS. 

Amend  subsection  502(a)  to  provide  that 
an  otherwise  eligible  veteran  be  deemed  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  If  65  years  of 
age  or  over  and  unemployed,  or  Is  suffering 
from  active  tuberculosis  and  Is  hospitalized 
for  such  disease. 

Amend  subsection  3203(d)  so  as  to  repeal 
the  provisions  which  require  the  reduction 
of  a  veiteran's  pension  to  130  a  month  after 
2  months'  hospitalization  or  domiciliary  care 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  re- 
•toce  the  provisions  of  section  3203  of  title 
38  UjS.C.  as  were  In  effect  on  June  30,  1960, 
relating  to  pwnalon  payments  to  veterans 
while  In  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital 
or  domiciliary  home. 

Amend  chapter  15  to  provide  that  a  per- 
son receiving  death  or  disability  pension 
tMaed  on  service  in  World  War  I.  World  War 
□,  or  the  Korean  oonfllcC,  shall  have  the  right 
to  elect  or  reelect  to  receive  either  under 
chapter  15  of  this  title  or  under  those  pro- 
visions of  title  38  U.S.C.  in  effect  on  June  30. 
1060  (H.R.  2058,  H  R.  5610.  H.R  6406.  H.R 
6400,  H.R.  6410). 

B.  Exclusion  of  income 
1.  The  1964  fall  NSC  Resolution  7  requests 
leglslatkici  to  provide  that  payments  re- 
o^ved  by  an  Individual  from  public  or  pri- 
vate retirement.  ann\ilty,  endowment,  or 
similar  plans  or  programs  shall  be  excluded 
fxom  determinations  of  annual  Income  for 
pmnit^"  purposes  until  they  equal  the 
anMunt  of  his  personal  contributions  there- 
to (R.R.  2655). 

C.  PtTision  payments  ichen  a  veteran 
dtsa-ppears 
<>  1.  The  1966  spring  NBC  Resolution  4  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  that  where  a  veteran 
rveetvlng  pension  dlaappiears.  the  Admlnls- 
tnttor.  In  his  discretion,  may  pay  the  pen- 
Bkxi,  otherwise  payable  to  the  veteran,  to 
his  wife  and  children  but  that  the  payment 
made  under  this  amendment  shall  not  ex- 
oeed  the  amoxuits  payable  to  each  If  the  vet- 
eran had  died  of  a  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability (HJl.  9961). 

D.  AMittonal  benefits  for  those  in  receipt 
of  aid  and  attendance  awards 
'  I.  The  1966  fall  NEC  Resolution  20  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  medicines  and  drugs, 
additional  care,  equipment,  and  supplies  to  | 
those  veterans  receiving  pension  based  on 
the  need  for  regular  aid  and  attendance  un- 
der the  law  in  effect  prior  to  July  1.  1960 
(H.R.  12733). 

XMSUaANCK 

A.  Sxtrahazurd  determinations 
I.  The  1964  convention  Resolution  36 
(Kentucky)  requests  legislation  to  provlds 
that  extrahazard  determinations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  be,  ex- 
cept for  fraud,  final  and  conclusive  unless 
reviewed  within  2  years  after  the  date  of  his 
original  determination  (H.B.  3806). 
B.  Reopening  of  NSLl 
1.  The  1066  convention  Resolution  32 
(South  Carolina)  seeks  continued  support  o< 
legislation  to  reopen  for  a  1-year  period  the 
right  to  apply  for  national  service  life  In- 
surance for  those  insurable  and  service-dis- 
abled veterans  of  service  between  the  inclu- 
sive dates  of  December  7.  1941.  and  Septem- 


ber 2,  1945,  and  of  June  27,  1050,  and  July 
27,  1953,  under  poUcles  providing  for  a 
premium  charge  which  will  Include  admln- 
IstraUve  costs  (HA.  5067) . 

2.  The  1965  spring  NEC  Resolution  13  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  that  the  Admlnlstator, 
at  the  end  of  one  5-year  period  of  experience 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  Insxirance  plans 
established  under  section  725(b) ,  shall  estab- 
lish a  fixed  schedule  of  maximum  premium 
rates  and  to  provide  that  those  policies  of 
Insurance  continued  after  notice  to  the 
policyholder  of  the  fixed  rate  of  premium 
shaU  be  on  a  parUclpatlng  basis  (H.R.  10037) . 

3.  The  1065  spring  NEC  Resolution  16  seeks 
legislation  to  authorize  the  VA  to  conduct 
medical  examinations  and  special  tests,  when 
required,  of  a  veteran  applying  for  Insurance 
under  section  725(e),  on  a  time-available 
basis,  using  the  established  schedule  of  fees 
for  conducting  such  exasalnatlons  for  other 
Government  agencies  In  arriving  at  the  cost 
to  be  charged  (HJl.  10034). 

C.  Modified  life  plan 

1.  The  1064  conventKJn  Resolution  446 
(Massachusetts)  requests  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  modified  life  plan  of  National  Service 
life  insurance. 

This  resolution  afHrms  1063  convention 
Resolution  68  (Massachusetts).  The  fuU  In- 
tent of  this  resolution  was  satisfied  by  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  88-664.  dated  October 
13,  1964. 

D.  Total  disability  coverage 

1.  The  1965  spring  NEC  Resolution  9  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  that  service-connected 
disabilities  may  be  waived  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  good  health  requirements  under  38 
United  States  Code  715  where  veterans  hold 
policies  with  total  disability  Income  pro- 
visions authorized  by  the  Insurance  Act  of 
1946.  with  a  similar  waiver  of  good  health 
(HR.  10036). 

E.  Federal    estate    tax   on   Government    life 
insurance 

1.  The  1065  spring  NBC  Resolution  10  seeks 
legislation  to  amend  38  U.S.C.  3101  so  as 
to  specifically  provide  that  proceeds  of 
USCLI  and  NSLI  not  be  subject  to  the  impo- 
sition of  the  Federal  estate  tax  (HJl.  10065). 
F.  Reinstatement  of  lapsed  NSLl 

1.  The  1066  spring  NSC  Resolution  11  seeks 
legislation  to  provide  for  waiver  of  service- 
connected  dlsabHlties  less  than  total,  for 
reinstatement  of  lapsed  NSLI  policies  of  vet- 
erans of  service  between  the  inclusive  dates 
of  Decemt>er  7,  1041  and  September  2,  1046, 
or  June  27,  1050  and  July  27,  1053,  if  appli- 
cation therefor,  with  a  remittance  covering 
all  missing  premiums,  plus  Interest,  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  VA  within  2  years  from  the  date 
such  policy  lapsed,  as  is  now  provided  for 
holders  of  USOLI  (HJl.  1168).. 

G.  Special  one-time  dividend 

1.  The  1064  spring  NBC  Resolution  12  seeks 
legislation  to  amend  38  U  S.C.  723(d)  to  elmi- 
t  nate  the  requirement  that  RS  Insurance 
must  be  converted  or  exchanged  prior  to 
September  3,  1963.  for  the  Insureds  to  share 
in  the  p>ayment  of  the  special  one-time 
dividend  (H.R.  9316). 


B.  Correction  of  service  records 
1.  The  1966  spring  NEC  Resolution  5.  seeks 
legislation  to  extend  the  delimiting  date  for 
applying  for  a  correction  of  a  military,  naval. 
or  air  service  record  from  October  25,  1961, 
to  October  25,  1071  (HJl.  10267). 
C.    Retirement    of   members    of    the    Armed 
Forces 
1.  The   1065  spring  NEC  Resolution  7  re- 
(^eets    that   the   American   Legion    support 
H.R.  1077,  a  bill  to  provide  that  members  of 
the   Armed  Forces   shall    be   retired   in    the 
highest    grade    satisfactorily    held    in    any 
armed  force  of  the  United  States. 


Summary  of  Efforts  To  Solve  the  Jet 
Noise  Problem 


SXrASTMCNT    OP    DXrXNSS 

A.  Reviews  by  a  civilian  board 
1.  The  1964  convention  Resolution  516 
(District  of  0>lumbla)  requests  legislation  to 
create  an  independent  board,  consisting 
solely  of  clvUlans,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  all 
dischargee  leas  than  honorable  from  military, 
naval,  or  air  service,  with  full  authority  to 
replace  any  other  tbaii  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, no  matter  under  what  circumstances 
iMued,  with  any  type  of  discharge  It  may 
deem  to  be  Just  and  proper,  and  that  such 
board  shall  be  responsible  to  the  President 
only  and  free  of  any  alBllation  with  any  exist- 
ing governmental  department  or  agency 
(HR.  9949). 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
addressed  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
on  a  number  of  occasions  to  sound  the 
alarm  that  aircraft  noise  has  become  a 
national  problem  requiring  Federal  ac- 
tion. On  May  13,  1965,  I  made  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Jet  Noise  Opens  the 
Floodgates  of  Litigation"  in  which  I  re- 
viewed the  pending  lawsuits  against  mu- 
nicipalities which  own  or  operate  air- 
fields. At  that  date  there  were  more 
than  200  lawsuits  seeking  an  aggregate 
of  more  than  $20  million  in  damages  on 
various  grounds  alleging  the  taking  of 
private  property  without  due  process  or 
alleging  trespass. 

On  July  22.  1965,  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  ruled  In  a  4  to  3  decision— State,  ex 
rel.  Royal  v.  City  of  Columbus,  3  Ohio  St. 
2d  154 — that  homeowners  are  entitled  to 
compensation  If  low-flying  airplanes 
produce  such  an  amount  of  noise  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  proper  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  tlieir  homes.  The  court  based  its 
decision  in  part  on  the  case  of  United 
States  V.  Causby.  328  U.S.  256.  266,  in 
which  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  stated : 

Plights  over  private  land  are  not  a  taking 
unless  they  are  so  low  and  so  frequent  as  to 
be  a  direct  and  Immediate  Interference  with 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  the  land. 

The  Ohio  court  also  quoted  from  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Griggs 
V.  Allegheny  County.  369  U.S.  84,  where 
the  Court  stated : 

The  use  of  the  land  presupposes  the  use  of 
some  of  the  airspace  over  It.  •  •  •  Otherwise, 
no  home  could  be  built,  no  tree  planted,  no 
fence  constructed,  no  chimney  erected.         • 

Yesterday — February  28.  1966 — the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  certiorari  In 
the  Columbus  case,  thereby  leaving  the 
opinion  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
standing  as  a  landmark  decision  in  jet 
noise  litigation.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that  in  the  City  of  Columbus  suit,  the 
lower  court  found  that — 

The  glide  angle  height  above  the  homes  In- 
volved raiiged  from  a  minimum  of  50  feet 
to  60  feet  to  a  maximum  of  90  feet. 

There  were  40  homeowners  represented 
in  the  Ohio  case. 


/^ 
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By  refusing  to  review  the  Ohio  decl-  pale  ^             ^  .^ 

sion,  the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  es-  May  «.  1965:   "Aircraft  Noise  Abate-  '"  ,    ^.  proved  Its  worth  during  a. severe 

tablish  a  legal  celling  limit  In  Jet  ndse        ment" 9333     rainstorm  last  year,  when  over  500  acres 

litigation.    We  therefore  have  no  guide-  ***^  ^^'  ^^^-  "'^**  Noise— Opens  the  °^   *™^^   vegetables   were   saved   from 

lines  as  to  whether  future  court  decisions     ^^^^^^fJe**  "^^atioo" A2377     ^??l*«ring  floodwaters,  a  savings  of  some 

will  extend  the  legal  ceiling  limit  to  500  ^LA'ni?^n^°"  *~  '"*  ^***^  ^^2.-®°°- 

or  even  1.000  feet.                           i<  u>  oiw  ^asa  oonference '...„...  A2633        Farmers  outside  the  watershed  were 

With  the  constantly  increasing  num.  ^4,^  fv-NASA^R^e^h  ?,^^  a2718  Sfth^^r^^S^i  "''^  fl^^f  ^^^• 
ber  of  airfields  which  will  be  servicing  June  10,  1965:  "Morels  Jet?K-'  ^^I^^}"^  K""^^^  ^  completed,  it  is  ex- 
jet  aircraft  during  the  next  4  years  and        ^^  V-paa  Aircraft  Noise  Sym-  2^^^  ^  "^"'""  "^^""^^  $300,000  in  bene- 

wlth  the  increasing  air  traffic,  it  is  im-        Pos«"m" ^3037  "^s  each  year.     Two  other  watershed 

perative  that   we  In  the   Congress   do     ^^^  °'  ^^^'-  "''^^  Noise— Part  VI—  projects  are  m  operation  in  my  district, 

something  about  jet  noise^— and  that  we     a  "^fJ"«*  ^o  the  Nation's  Health"...  A3630  and  making  good  progress.    I  think  we 

do  it  now.    I  have  urged  congressional        Par^  vir    pp^^^'^  °m  f«*  Noise-  ^  need  to  encourage  more  of  these  locally 

action  since  last  May  when  I  introduced     Au^^o   i^v^.^^  No^e  Forum".  A4520  applied.       grassroots       projects.       and 

H.R.  7981.  to  accelemre  and  SSSSe        Parfvln-No^rT^  '^^''^  '' aS^"  ^"^'"f  ^Jf^'^^^  ^  ^^^"»- 
noise  abatement  research,  and  H.R.  7982         island    and    Correspondence    with  Another  example  of  broadened  district 

to   provide   Federal   reimbursement   to        ^'  President" A4888  u    ^^    Jf         assistance  being  provided 

local  governments  and  to  the  airline  in-     ^^*-  ^^-  ^^^^'-   '""»»  Latest  on  Jet  ^  ^"^  Genesee  district  to  the  Genesee 

dustry  for  the  implementation  of  tech-        Noise— Part  EX" A6205  bounty  Planning  Commission  in  the  de- 

niques  required  to  achieve  a  reduction  yelopment  of  a  4.000-acre  recreation  area 

in  aircraft  noise.  '  ^"^^  will  meet  the  leisuretime  needs  of 

I  commend  the  local  "officials  and  the    1       ,  »  .      .  visitors  from  farm  and  city  alike,  as  well 

many  civic  organizations  in  the  Fifth     *'""'   ^**oarct  Leader*  Broadeo  Tlieir  ^s  Improve  land  and  water  use. 

Congressional  District  which  have  recog-  Activities  ^Jt^  central  Lapeer  and  Genesee  dls- 

nized  and  carried  the  fight  for  aircraft  *  tricts  are  providing  townships  and  vil- 

noise  abatement  since  the  first  commer-  EXTFN«?TnM  n>w  oirx,*T,^c  ,^^      I.      ^f^  ^"  ^*^  ^'^^^  resource 

cial  Jet  plane  landed  at  Kenne<^  fSer-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  information     to     enhance     community 

national   Airport  in   1958.     They  have  ..  °'  Planning. 

brought  the  issue  to  public  attention  but  HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE  of  th^i^^ct h^  contljiuing  effective  work 
they  need  assistance— and  I  ask  them  to  of  Michigan  h^^^  districts,  and  honor  their  dedica- 
Join  with  me  to  seek  assistance  from  th?  in  the  Hon<,F  nTJirJlc,^  °"  ^  conserving,  restoring,  and 
highest  level  of  government  to  find  waSs  Representatives  strengthening  our  resources  for  the  last- 
to  reduce  aircraft  noise  by  an  aU-out  re-  Wednesday.  February  9.  1966  "^^  benefit  of  aU  people, 
s^ch  program  and  to  reduce  the  impact  Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  — ^^— ^^ 
"^^i         Columbus  case  and  other  legal     nearly  30  years  since  President  Franklin 

decisions  will  have  on  the  private  home-     D.  Roosevelt  sent  each  Governor  a  model  government  publications  for  sale 
w«fl^*            aiicraft  industry,   and  on     foil  conservation  districts  law,  to  urge        Additional  copies  of  Government  pubi^cT 

local  governments  which  own  or  operate     the  creation  of  local  districts  to  save  our  tions  are  offered  for  ^e  to  public  by  ^e' 

airneias     I  invite  their  comments  on  my     resources  from  plunder,  a  highly  effec-  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 

ouis  so  that  we  may  be  united  in  our    tive  body  of  local  resource  leaders  has  ^""^tlng  office,  Washington,  d.c.  20402,  at 

efforts  to  achieve  Federal  attention.  grown  that  has  made  significant  gains  in  ^*  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 

^■In   addition   to  Federal  legislation,  I     protecting  and  Improving  our  land  and  *^*f  J"""  5°  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 

have  proposed  that  a  Presidential  com-     water.    Through  the  efforts  of  coopera-  low^  to  amh^n^T  ^5  P^,"^"*  "^^y  be  al- 

SSivP  '^  "^'""^f  .^  ^*"^^  «"^  '"^^^  *a"  r^  '^'^'^  '^^'^^^  supe^T^  S^/«"  buT^h'^pTi^unL^^^^ 

PodUve   recommendations  for   a   crash  effective    technical    assistance    by    the  'ere  with  the  prompt  ex^mion  of  wortIS; 

program  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  air.  USDA   SoQ   Conservation   Service.   tJS  **^«  Government.     The^uSntondent  of 

^  i?       :^  worit  of  the  3.000  soU  conservation  dis-  ^^ocumente  shall  prescribe  the   terms  and 

uurtng  the  period  of  adjournment.  I  tricts  in  the  Nation  has  been  outstanding  fo'i^tlon*  under  which  he  may  authorize 

visited  Hong  Kong  and  conferred  with  We  %re  now  riding  a  new  wave  of  con  '  ^r^vT^^^  °^  Government  pubUcations  by 

Zis^^'i  s^a  1 0  o%"o'  f'^  "^^"""  .r:  ""4"-  "^^essita^  srth"eY^?,ss:  e^r ifflcrhifarni  foTt^^ii^t  r ■ 

Sd  bpJn^niit  ^?;^:^.  r"r*;i^  ^"^^"^  ^"^"^^  °^  population  growth  and  industrial  ernment  publlcationfunder  such^L,at°oM 

Sj^ranextSisS''n?'iV"^H^^*^-  f^""''-    ^  ^^^  ^n^Pressed  by  the  ability  of  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  su^tenS! 

w»v  affh    „1^^    ™°^^*"  existing  run-  these  conservation  districts  to  take  on  ^""^  °'  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 

ir.  „„i  .  .  ^2^"^-    Flights  were  brought  broader  responsibilities  in  the  strength-  •  g****'''*  department  or  estabiUhment  of  the 

in  and  takeoffs  executed  from  this  run-  ening  of  our  resource  heritage  in  adv-  o°'«-'^e°t  (^-S-  Code,  tiue  44,  sec.  72a, 

way   avoiding  a  pattern  of  takeoffs  and  namic  and  growing  s^iety  ^""P"  ^^ " 

qSng  Te'  iS'eSf  \°^^{    '  T  ''-        '^''^  ^'  ««^«^  ^'^^"Ples  of  broad- 

Sfother  a^rcSSSe  4enc£t^S^    """^  ^'"^*^  ""?  "^^  "^  °'  *hese  Ic^al  congressional  DmEcroRY 

a  feaslbUlty'^LT     LSnfth?SS!  SXl'JoZd^th^NoSh'^''^'^'^"-,  .^/.T  The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 

neering  and  safetv  asnp<vt«L  ^f  iho  i!f«  ^    /     toured  the  North  Branch  of  MiU  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 

struction  of  s?ch  a  mS  af  Sfn^n;  ^"^^  watershed  project  in  Lapeer,  Sanl-  '<''  "^le,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  retabu^se  the 

Airport  out  Int^   T«,!^t^l        ^^""^dy  lac,  and  St.  Clair  Counties.     This  proj-  expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 

ruS    wLS.    i^M  ^  ^^^-     ^""^  *  ^^-  sponsored  by  the  ConservaUon  S^-  Bresslonal  Directory.    No  sale  shall  be  made 

S^such  ^Inwr^  T^^^"^   PopiOated  tricts.  along  with  other  local  units  of  go?-  T^agT^"  <^-S-  ^«*«'  ""«  **■  -«=•  IM.  P- 

fc^dThe?^<^u^lK^ongX  Z.'S£  ^"-  '-"'  ^  ^  '^^  -^-  -CORD  op^ce  at  ^  capi^l 

south   shore   of  Long  Island.                              i  00^  „   dam  ^nlno-  „,,  f«  1,  1^  k     ,  _■*;?  °^''^  ^°'  ''^«»  Congressionai.  Recohb 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  my  bills  flooHwrtot=   T  ^    ■      ^  }°  ^^^^  ^^^  "^^^  ^-  Raymond  p.  Noyes  m  charge  is  lo- 

H.R.  7981  and  H.R  7982  as  weU  2wf  f^T.tlZ'yf^^^'^J^^  widening  of  cated  in  room  H-112.  Hoise  winTXre  or- 

of  the  other  proposa  s  whi^hTha^e^  ^hI^^t  '^^^^-  ^^  improvement  of  der,  wUl  be  received  for  subscrlp^ons  to  the 

gested  in  thii  fleM     Po^The  Infr^^of^;  ,^??-  .^  ^"^  ^''^  ^^^^  Planted  on  ^7"  *»  •IW  per  month   6r  for  ingle 

ofmy  colSJuS   thfi  f^iil^l/^        ^u"  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^  i°  trees;  ponds  de-  ^T^  **  i  ^^^'^t  '»'  eight  pages  (minU^m 

ha^SSSi    in^hA   ?^   ^  remarks  veloped  for  wildlife  and  recr^tion;  ^  T.^r^'n  ^  "=^''*'>-    *^'  °'''^"  ^'•°™  "««- 

ScSrd                                 CoNGRBSioifAi.  many  oUior  Conservation  practices  being  tb?nl^,^'^,J^y.^'"'''^ '''P'''''"'°'^ 

°'"'-                              $  applied.    I  was  told  that  this  project  aj!  *5f,f«=°''°  "^^^^^^  »>«  P^x^eased  through  this 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

Both  Houses  passed  bills  on  supplemental  military  procurement  author- 
izations and  received  President's  message  on  domestic  health  and  education. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routtne  Proceedings,  pages  4143-4187 

Bills  Introduced:  Seven  bills  and  three  resolutions  were 
introduced,  as  follows:  S.  2994-3000;  S.J.  Res.  141;  and 

S.  Res.  229-230.  Pog«*  4150-^151 

Resolution  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  229,  providing  for  payment  of  gratuity  to  sur- 
vivor of  a  deceased  Senate  employee  (no  written  report). 

Po9*  4150 

President's  Message — Domestic  Health  and  Educa- 
tion: President  transmitted  message  presenting  his  leg- 
islative recommendations  in  the  fields  of  domestic  health 
and  education — referred  to  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  /pog^  4145-4149 

Authority  To  Meet:  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  was  authorized  to  rtieet  while  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion on  Wednesday,  March  2.  pog*  4i45 

Appointments  to  Boards:  Vice  President  announced 
the  following  appointments  to  varibus  boards: 

Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Air  Force  Academy — Senators 
McGee,  Moss,  and  Allott ; 

Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy — Sena- 
tor Dodd ; 

Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy— Senators 
Ellendcr,  Robertson,  and  Murphy ; 

Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy- 
Senator  Kennedy  (New  York) ; 

Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Naval  Academy — Senators 
Holland,  Bible,  and'Boggs.  Pog*  4226 

Appointment  to  Joint  Committee:  Vice  President  an- 
nounced his  appointment  of  Senator  Anderson  to  the 
Jcrint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures.  .  Pog*  4326 

Interparliamentary  Union:  Vice  President  announced 
his  appointment  of  the  following  Senators  to  the  Inter- 
parUamentary  Union  to  be  held  at  Canberra,  Australia, 
April  11-16 — ScnatorsJTalmadge,  Yarborough,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Scott,  Hruska,  and  Simpson.  pa««  4226 

Military  Procurement:  By  93  yeas  to  2  nays  (motion 
to  reconsider  tabled),  Senate  passed  with  committee 
amendment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  S.  2791,  fiscal 
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1966  supplemental  authorizations  for  military  procure- 
ment, after  first  adopting  Mansfield  motions  to  table 
two  amendments  as  follows: 

By  92  yeas  to  5  nays  (motion  to  table  Morse  anieml- 
ment  to  repeal  P.L.  88-408,  to  promote  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asia) ; 
and  by  94  yeas  to  2  nays,  motion  to  table  Orucning 
amendment  to  bar  use  of  any  draftees  in  Southeast  Asia^ 
except  volunteers  or  unless  consent  of  Congress  is  given. 

Subsequently,  by  unanimous  consent.  Senate  passeil 
(with  amendment  consisting  of  the  amended  text  of  S. 
2791)  H.R.  12889,  fiscal  1966  supplemental  authoriza- 
tions for  military  procurement. 

Senate  insisted  on  its  amendment  to  H.R.  12889,  askcil 
for  conference  with  House,  and  appointed  as  conferees 
Senators  Russell  of  Georgia,  Stennis,  Symington,  Salton- 
stall,  and  Smith. 

S.  2791  was  then  indefinitely  postponed. 

I  Pog«i  4167-4234 

Asian  Development  Bank:  Senate  made  its  unfinished 
business  H.R.  12563,  providing  for  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Asian  Development  Bank.  pag*  4234 

Authority  To  Report:  Committee  on  Finance  was 
granted  until  midnight  Thursday,  March  3,  to  file  its 
report,  with  any  minority  or  individual  views,  on  H.R. 
12752,  proposed  Tax  Adjustment  Act.  pog.  423s 

D.C. — Correction:  Daily  Digest  of  Monday,  February 
28,  showed  on  page  D135  that  Senator  McNamara  was 
appointed  as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  647,  providing  for  sub- 
stitution of  trustees  under  deeds  of  trust  in  the  D.C.  by 
agreement  of  the  parties.  Senator  Mclntyre  should  have 
been  shown  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill  instead  of  Senator 
McNamara. 

Nominations:  Three  judicial  nominations  were  re- 
ceived. ^  I  Pag«  4236 

Record  Votes:  Three  record  votes  were  taken  today. 

I  Pog*>  4226,  4228,  4233 

Quorum  Call:  One  quorum  call  was  taken  today. 

«  Peg** 41 87-41 81 

Program  for  Wednesday:  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.  and 
adjourned  at  6:33  p.m.  until  noon  Wednesday,  March  2, 
when  it  will  call  the  calendar  for  several  unobjected-to 
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OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 
Mr.  PHASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  13115,  theUbrary 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966. 

In   the   past   two   decades   there   has 
grown  a  tremendous  need  for  better  U- 
brarles.     The  population  has  Increased 
rapidly,  especially  among  the  young     A 
greater  number  of  people  are  reading 
and  they  read  more  often.    The  number 
of  students  and   individuals  doing  re- 
search has  grown.    Finally,  we  have  had 
fm  "Information  explosion".    There  has 
been  a  great  Increase  in  the  number  of 
books  and  other  information  materials 
The  American  Ubrary  Association  es- 
timates that  public  libraries  are  lacking 
over  100  million  volumes  to  meet  accept- 
able standards.    We  have  only  half  of  the 
12,000    professional    library    personnel 
required. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  is  an  at- 
tempt to  help  the  States  and  local  com- 

?l    Kml""^/'  "'^'''  "^^'^  obligations. 
The  bill  has  four  titles. 

The  nrst  two  titles  are  an  extension 
0^  the  present  Library  Services  and  Con- 
rtruction  Act.   which  is  due  to  expire 

funds  to  "le  States  for  Ubrary  services. 
The  new  blU  will  authorize  for  library 
■ervices  $60  mllUon  In  fiscal  year  1967 
**2^n^Uon  In  fiscal  year  1968.  $100  mll- 
flon  In  fiscal  year  1969.  $120  million  In 
flscaJ  year  1970.  and  $150  million  annu- 
ally there  after. 

Title  n  auUiorlzes  funds  to  the  States 
ror  the  construction  and  Initial  equip- 
ment of  public  Ubrary  buildings.  The 
MU  provides  $75  million  for  this  pur- 
pose In  fiscal  year  1967.  $100  million  In 
^  yj^  1968,  $125  million  In  fiscal 
year  1969  and  1970.  and  $100  mlUlon  In 

Title  m  estabUshes  a  5-year  State- 
Federal  matching  fund  program  to  en- 
courage State  library  agencies  to  devel- 
op cooperative  Ubrary  services  and  joint 
use  of  faciUties  involving  public  re- 
•earch.  college  and  secondary  school  U- 

..^K  ^^;    .  ^""^      "^"lo'^      doUars      Is 
authorized  the  first  year.  $7.5  the  sec- 

Jourth  and  $15  mlUlon  in  fiscal  year 

TlUe  IV  has  two  sections.  The  first  la 
«««ned  to  alleviate  the  deplorable  U- 
«**ry  deficiencies  which  exist  In  SUte 
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Institutions,  including  prisons,  reforma- 
tories, mental  hospitals,  training  schools 
ajid  orphanages.  The  second  secUon 
will  expand  Ubrary  services  to  State 
governments  In  such  speclaUzed  fields  as 
law.  history,  archives  and  legislative 
J^^^erence.  The  funds  authorized  for 
title  IV  are  the  same  as  for  title  rn 

This  biU  will  cost  $160  milUon  the  first 
year,  and  the  total  authorized  under 
all  parts  of  this  bUl  aggregates  $1.18 
billion  over  the  next  5  fiscal  years, 
ims  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  any- 
thing less  wlU  not  enable  us  to  reduce  the 
deficit  between  what  our  Ubraries  need 
and  what  they  now  have. 

I  urge  aU  those  who  favor  an  Improve- 
ment In  our  Ubrary  faculties  t«  Join  me 
In  support  of  this  bUl.    The  texA  follows : 

HJl.  13116 
A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  LUM-ary 
Services  and  Construction  Act 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oj  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thta 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  Amendments  of  1966" 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ".  to  promote  InterUbrary 
cooperation,  and  to  assist  the  States  In  pr(^ 
vldlng  certain  specialized  State  library 
services".  ' 

Sec.  3.  Section     101(a)      of    the    Library 
services  and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1957.  and  few  each  of 
the  next  six  fiscal  years  the  sum  of  $7,600  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964 '  the 
sum  of  »25,CK)0,000,  and  for  each  of  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the  Congress 
may  determine,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "June  30,  1967,  •60,000  000- 
looiSf   ^^"^^   y*"   ending   June   30,    1968' 
WO.OOT^OOO:   for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969.  aiOO.OOO.OOO;  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970,  •120,000,000;   and  for  the 
fiscal   year   ending  June  30.   1971,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  •150,000,000,". 

Sic.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  U  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  103(a)  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices  and   Construction   Act   Is  amended   by 

!^  L°^  ^^  l''^'^"  **  *^*  «"»^  o'  paragraph 
(4),  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  para- 
^ph  (6),  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Commissioner  that  expenditures  made 
for  library  services  In  the  State  in  any  fiscal 
year  from  funds  derived  from  the  Stat^'wlU 
not  be  less  than  such  eiqjendltures  In  the 
local  library  or  library  system  under  the  plan 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  that  no  funds 
will  be  provided  for  library  services  to  any 
for  any  fiscal  year  If  the  State  library  ad- 
ministrative agency  determines  that  the 
amount  expended,  or  to  be  expended  for 
such  library  or  library  system  during  a  fiscal 
year  from  funds  derived  from  local  sources  Is 
less  than  such  expenditures  In  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year;  and". 

Skt.  «.  (a)  Section  104(a)  of  the  Library 
Services  and  ConstrucUon  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1963"  both  times  It  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  tJiereof  "1965",  ^d  by 


striking  out  "section  203"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  103". 

(b)  Section  104(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
U)  time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  each 
State  will  be  entitled  under  subsection  (a) 
and  the  amount  so  estimated  shall  be  paid 
In  InstaUments  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, after  necessary  adjustment  on 
account  of  any  previously  made  overpay- 
ment or  underpayment." 

(c)  Section  104(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)".  by  striking  out  "to  be 
effective  until  July  1.  1957"  and  by  strlklne 
out  paragraph  (2)   of  such  subsection 

Sec.  7.  Section  201  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  strlklne 
out  'June  30,  1964.  the  sum  of  •20.000  000 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  such 
sums  as  the  Congress  may  determine."  and 
i^f,C^i''^^*'*  "*"  thereof  "June  30,  1967 
•75,000  000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  •100.000,000;  for  each  of  thf  fls«i! 
years  ending  June  30,  1969.  and  June  30 
1970  $125,000,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  •100,000.000,". 

SBC.  8.  Section  202  of  tho  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  is  amended  by  strlklne 
out  "(tut  only  in  the  case  of  a  State  allot- 
WM)-  "**  ^^^^  y*"  *°'*^'*8  June  30, 
Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  204(a)  ot  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  bv 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "From  such  aUotment,  there  shall 
^'^J^^J'**'*  *°  ^"^  State  for  each  such 
period  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  of  the 
f,Tf,  ?f  ^'^'^^  *>--  "le  State  and  Its  political 
subdivisions  during  such  period  fw Admin- 
istration of  the  plan  of  such  State  approved- 
undnr  section  203." 

(b)   Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by    Inserting   after    "In    such    Installments" 

^.t,K       '''°^-    "^   advance   or   by   way   of 
reimbursement,".  j    "» 

Sbc  10.  The    Library    Services    and    Con- 

uS^1i°L»  "^  u    '^^'"^'^  ^y  inserting  after 
uue  II  the  following  new  titles: 

"TTTLX     m ^WTERitBEABT     COOPEaATION 

"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"SBC.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  »p- 
iwoprlated  fca-  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967,  the  sum  of  •5,000.000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  »7,500,000;  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  HO.OOO  000- 

.^o,^*,^^^*^'    y®"    ^"^^^"^   J"ie   30,    1970, 
•  12.600,000;    and  for   the   fiscal   year  endln*^ 
June   30.    1971.   •15.000,000;    which   shaU   bl 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted   and   had   approved    by   the 
Commissioner   State   plans   for   establishing 
and  maintaining  local.   Interlocal,  regional 
ll^lries'"  ^^^"^^  cooperative  networks  of 
"Allotments 
"Sec.  302.  From    the    sums    appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shaU  allot  •10.000  each  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  ^40.000  to  each  of  the  othw  states 
and  shall  aUot  to  each  SUte  such  part  ot  the 

o?°Sl''«f  .°'k*"'=''  """"  "  "^^  population 
^Jl^  Jf^  ^^^"  *°  "^«  population  or  the 
d.^i^.  ,  **"  '«=<=o'-dlng  to  the  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  Prom  the  allotments  avail- 
able  therefor  under  secUon  302,  the  Secretary 
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ot  the  TreMury  ihall  from  time  to  time  pay 
to  e«cb  State  whlcb  baa  a  plan  approved 
under  section  304  an  amount,  computed  as 
provided  In  subaecUon  (b)  of  thla  aecUon. 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  sxima 
expended  by  the  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
dlvlBlons  under  such  plan  (including  costs 
of  iMlmlnlstertng  such  plan) . 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  60  per 
centum  of  the  sums  expended  under  the 
plan,  except  that  the  Federal  share  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  shall  be  100 
per  centum. 
"State  Plans  for  Interllbrary  Cooperation 
"Ssc  304.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  tlUe  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (4).  (S).  and  (6)  of  secUon  lOa(a); 
"(3)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for  the 
systematic  and  effective  coordination  ot  the 
resources  of  school,  public,  academic,  and 
special  libraries  and  special  information  cen- 
ters for  Improved  services  of  a  supplementary 
nature  to  the  special  clienteles  served  by  each 
type  of  Ubrary  or  center; 

"(3)  provide  apt)roprlate  allocation  by  par- 
ticipating agencies  ot  the  total  costs  of  the 
system: 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  In  the  State  Is  accorded 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  system: 
"(6)  provide  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  tn  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  Utls  and  In  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals:  and 

"(«)  establish  a  statewide  couircll  which 
la  broadly  representative  of  professional  li- 
brary Interests  and  of  library  users  which 
shall  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  ^e  State 
agency. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"TITXX  rr— SFXCIAUXKO  STATK  UBKAKT 


"Ptrt  A— state  institutional  library  services 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"S«c.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1967.  the  sum  of  W.OOO.OOO;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $7,500,000:  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  $10,000,000: 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $12.- 
500.000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  $15,000,000;  which  shall  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  i4)proved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner State  plans  for  establishing  and  Im- 
proving State  Institutional  library  services. 
For  the  purposes  of  *hls  part  the  term  'State 
InstltuUohal  Ubrai^  services'  means  the  pro- 
viding of  bo(du,  and  other  library  materials, 
and  of  llbiary  services  to  inmates,  patients, 
or  residents  of  penal  Institutions,  reforma- 
tories, general  or  special  Institutions  or  hoe- 
plUls  Including  those  for  the  aged,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  mentally  HI,  residen- 
tial training  8cho<^,  and  orphanages,  oper- 
ated by  the  State. 

"Allotments 

"Sec.  403.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  401  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $10,000  each 
to  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  $40,000  to  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  the  remainder  of  such  sxims  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  From  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  403.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to  time 
pay  to  each  Stat*  which  has  a  plan  approved 
under  secttoa  404  an  amount,  computed  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
equal  to  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  sums 


expended  by  the  State  under  such  plan  (In- 
cluding costs  of  administering  such  plan). 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  ot  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  svuns  expended  under  the 
plan,  except  that  the  Federal  share  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  shaU  be 
100  per  centum.  '' 

"State  Plans  for  State  Institutional  Library 
Services 
"Ssc.  404.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  (4),  and  (6)   of  section  103(a): 

"(3)  provide  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  establishment  or  improvement  of  State 
institutional  library  services; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  eligible 
State  institutions  will  be  accorded  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  In  the  program  pur- 
suant to  this  part; 

"(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  In  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  part  and  in  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals: 

"(5)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  by 
such  State  in  any  fiscal  year  for  State  In- 
stitutional library  services  will  not  be  less 
than  such  expenditures  In  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year:  and 

"(6)  establish  a  council  which  is  broadly 
representative  of  State  institutions  eligible 
for  assistance  luider  this  part  which  shall  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  State  agency. 
"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 

"(c)  No  pwrticm  of  any  money  p)ald  to  a 
State  under  this  part  shall  be  applied,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erec- 
tion of  any  building  or  bullcilngs.  or  the  pur- 
chase of  any  land. 

"Part  B — State  government  library  services 
"Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"Sk;.  411.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  the  sum  ot  $5,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1968.  $7,600.0^:  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $10,000,000;  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970.  $13,500.- 
000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  $15,000,000;  which  shall  be  used  for 
making  payments  to  States  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  had  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner State  plans  for  estabUahlng  and  Im- 
proving State  government  library  services. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the  term  'State 
government  library  services'  means  the  pro- 
viding of  books  and  other  Ubrary  materials 
and  of  library  services  to  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  State  government  and  to  S>tate 
government  personnel  requiring  library  serv- 
ices, including  those  agencies  or  individuals 
responsible  for  legislative  reference  and  re- 
search hlstcwy,  law,  or  archival  library  serv- 
ices, and  specialized  professional  or  research 
library  operations  in  the  various  departments 
and  agencies  of  State  government. 
"Allotments 
"Sec.  413.  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  411  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $10,000  each  to 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  $40,000  to  each  of  the  other  States, 
and  shall  iillot  to  each  State  such  part  of  the 
remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  population  at 
the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  the 
United  States  acccx'dlng  to  the  most  recent 
decennial  census. 

"Payments  to  States 
"Sac.  413.  (a)  From  the  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  413,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time  to 
time  i>ay  to  each  State  which  has  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  414  an  amount,  com- 
puted as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  equal  to  the  Federal  share  ot  the 
total   sums   expended   by   the   State   under 


such  plan  (Including  costs  of  administering 
such  plan) . 

"(b)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  section  the 
Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be  60  per 
centum  of  the  siuns  expended  under  the 
plan. 

"State  Plans  for  State  Government  Library 
Services 

"Stc.  414.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  this  part  a  State  plan  must — 

"  ( 1 )  meet  the  requlrments  of  paragraphs 
(1).   (2L.  and   (4)    of  secUon  103(a); 

"(3)  pPbWde  policies  and  objectives  for 
the  establishment  or  improvement  of  State 
government  library  services; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  all  appropri- 
ate departments  and  agencies  of  the  State 
government  will  be  accorded  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  program  pursuant  to 
this  part: 

"(4)  provide  criteria  which  the  State 
agency  shall  use  In  evaluating  applications 
for  funds  under  this  part  and  tn  assigning 
priority  to  project  proposals; 

"(5)  provide  assurance  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  expenditures  made  by 
such  State  In  any  fiscal  year  for  State  gov- 
ernment library  services  will  not  be  less  than 
such  expenditures  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and 

"(6)  establish  a  council  which  Is  repre- 
sentative of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  State  government 
which  shall  act  In  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
State  agency. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  meets  the  conditions  8p>ecl- 
fied  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sectloa. 

"(C)  No  part  of  any  money  paid  to  a  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  applied,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  purchase  or  erection  of  any 
building,  or  the  purchase  of  any  land." 

Sec.  11.  (a)  TlUe  m  of  the  Ubrary  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act  Is  hereby  desig- 
nated as  title  V. 

(b)  Sections  301  through  304  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act  are 
hereby  designated  as  sections  501  through 
504. 

(c)  Section  502(d)(3)  o<  such  Act  (as  so 
designated  by  subsection  (b) )  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  title  II"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "title  n,  title  m,  or  part  A  or 
B  of  tlOe  rv". 

(d)  Section  503  of  such  Act  (as  so  desig- 
nated by  subsection  (b) )  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  202"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •*,  202.  302.  402,  or  412';  by  striking 
out  "and  section  203"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "208.  303.  403.  and  413";  by  striking 
out  "or  202"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  202,  302,  4j2.  ot  412";  by  striking  out  "or 
303",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  203. 
303.  403,  or  413,";  by  striking  out  "or  201" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  201,  301.  401, 
or  411":  and  by  striking  out  "and  303"  and 
InserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  302,  302,  403, 
and  413". 
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Arab  Refagee$ 


EX  PENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
pears In  the  current  Issue  of  Prevent 
World  War  HI— No.  67,  winter  1966 — 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  World  War  m.  Inc..  50  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  an  article  en- 
titled "Their  Brothers'  Keepers?"  This 
article  draws  attention  to  the  plight  of 


the  Arab  refugees  in  Jordan,  Gaza  and 
Syria,  who  are  being  used  by  the  Arab 
governments  as  weapons  in  their  crusade 
against  the  State  of  Israel.  It  tells  of  the 
extensive  warlike  preparations  being 
underUken  among  the  refugees  by  a  Nas- 
ser-supported "Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization." Since  the  United  States 
pays  most  of  the  costs  of  maintaining  the 
refugees,  all  Americans  have  an  interest 
In  this  article.  It  is  more  than  Just  an 
expose.  It  presents  a  plan  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  problem  which  would 
benefit  the  entire  Middle  East  and  by 
removing  a  point  of  conflict,  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Theih  Brothers'  Keepers? 
It  would  seem  that,  after  17  years,  the 
problem  of  Identifying  those  whom  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  (UNRWA)  to  aid,  woxild  be  largely  a 
dim  memory.  It  Is  Indicative  of  the  nature 
^K  ?til^?*^*  refugee  problem  as  a  whole 
that  this  Is  not  so.  The  question  la  still 
an  open— and  explosive— one  It  is  not 
merely  that  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  refugee  and  nonrefugee 
when  they  live  in  the  same  area  It  is  a 
problem  as  much  as  deflnlUon  as  of  iden- 
tification. 

In    hW   annual    report   for   the   year   Just 
over,  the  Commissioner  General,  Dr   Michel- 
^^r*;  ?P*."*   *""*    ^^^   "working   definition" 
which  Is  In  use  by  UNRWA  at  the  present 
time.    It  was  not  the  aUn  of  UNRWA  to  pro- 
vide an  unearned  Income  to  all  Arabs  who 
^^^P'**'""^  residence  In  PalesUne,  nor 
was  UNRWA  set  up  to  provide  relief  for  life 
^„  ^  TI^^  ''"^  Injured  by  the  war  that 
followed  the  UJI.'s  action  in  the  Palestine 
question.     UNRWA   was  set  up   to   provide 
temporary   relief   to   those    who   lost   their 
^°TJ,  ^"^   "vellhood   When   the   Arabs  at- 
tacked the  newly  proclaimed  state  of  Israel 
It  was  also  to  assist  them  to  acquire  new 
homes  and  skills  to  make  them  producUve 
citrons   in   the  areas   in   which    they    werl 
settled.    This  was  the  purpose  for  which  the 
agency  was  set  up.  and  this  was  and  Is  the 

^^n'^;?  V^''^  '*  '^y"  "  *^^*^  "'I  tl^e  world 
community  for  support. 

nrJ^.ff?*',".  ^^^  °^  addressing  Itelf  to  the 
problem  of  aid  and  resettlement,  we  are  still 

«  ^";  ^.^"^  ^""^  °*  ^^  problem  than 
we  wre  in  194fl.  there  must  be  something 

«ie  report  of  the  Commissioner  General  the 
«me  Of  the  stalemate  U  evident m^i^^! 
«ng  the  related  problem  of  purglmt  from  the 

S.at^^."'^!^'^  '■*^P^'*  «"  discusslolis 
that  were  undertaken  with  the  "hoet  govem- 

tloff^^'^P'-^"  '"^"  *°  ^^  their  coo^- 
Se^iu''  ^H^'TT'  '«^"fl<*«°n  Of  the  ref- 
ugee rolls.     He  Informs  us  that  these  statM 

Td'^dThi'f  fb*"  ^'^*  ^  "^^  rectm^Ton  p^ 
bl  fh^  *  "  ^^^  ^°"^**  ^  rectified  Jototly 
^the  Agency  (UNRWA)  and  the  host  counl 
try  using  as  a  "sole  criterion  of  eligibility 
the  recipients  must  be  formerlv  real- 
^nt  in  Palestine  before  1948,  and^^w're^- 
Sf  Ji  ,^^  ^'T'*'^  concerned,  who  have  suf- 
to  P„!^.  °''  'l.^'^e  as  a  result  of  the  conflict 

in  n^  f  ^  '^'  '^*'  ''^^  ^«  currently 
^^  o^ rations  or  the  descendents  of  such 
r^,^',  ^^l^^'^lves  in  need  of  rations  " 
ttSp.'l^r  "'  *^*  commissioner 
The  change  involved  in  the  definition 
•ouKt  have  created  a  permanent  group  ot 
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refugees  who  would  not  be  allowed  to  settle 
in  the  Arab  Ifends  around  them.  Instead 
they  were  to  remain  permanently  stateless 
refugees  forever  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
the  world  community.  This  is  indeed  a  dia- 
bolical way  for  a"h06t"  to  treat  his  "guests  " 
Indeed,  it  U  a  shocking  affront  to  the  hu- 
manity of  man  to  man. 
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Since  we  do  not  feel  that  the  Arab  States 
are  guUty  of  gratuitous  cruelty  in  this  re- 
spect, we  must  inquire  as  to  the  reasons  for 
this  display  of  callous  dlsreg.-u-d  for  the  right 
of  people  to  a  modicum  of  human  dignity 
and  to  that  measure  of  identity  provided  by 
a  nationality,  for  example.  Syrian  or  feyp- 
tlan.    As  Is  clear  from  their  pronouncements. 
It  Is  the  aim  of  the  Arab  Statei  to  use  thie 
refugees  as  the  shock  troops  in  their  hoped- 
rot  mlUtary  campaign  to  crush  Israel      To 
quote  Just  a  few  of  the  more  recent  of  these 
statements:   On  August  21,   1965.  Dom.iscus 
Rad^o  reported  that  the  Premier  of  Syria  had 
received  the  leaders  of  the  Palestine  Llbera- 
w«''J?,'^^"°''   (PU>-«  group  to  which 
we  will  return)   and  he  was  reported,  again 
by  Radio  Damascus  Domestic  Service,  to  have 
reafflnned  Syria's  support  for  the  "liberation" 
Of  Palestine.    On  November  6.  1965.  Amin  al 
^^Lf^^*™^"  ^^  *h^  Presidential  OouncU 
Of  Syria,  said.  In  speaking  to  the  so-called 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  (made  up  ^nt- 
ugees  and  their  children)  •  f'  ™  r« 

.„H^*T°^'^^y  struggle  only  leads  to  Haifa 
f^^  ♦  XT  ^«Je°^Pt»on  and  vengeance  only 
^ad  to  Nazareth  and  Acre.  Blood  only 
^^^^IT^  *^^  ^'^^^  «'  t»^e  calamity  and 
X^,  ^'^^  ^^  "***  ""^  th«  *«t^n.  Only 
organized  and  enlightened  strength  leads  to 
Immortal  Palestine."  ^ 

He  also  told  them  that  they  represented 
P^l^tlne  and  that  they  were  Le  va^I^ 
of  what  he  termed  to  be  'liberation  "Ha 
continued  that  they  we«  requlreS^^  flgS 

^t^^^^'^"^^^''  "^  ^^^  °^  struggle  iaa 
veng^ce  among  the  rising  genera^Sn.'' 

in  Egypt,  the  Palestine  Liberation  Onranl- 
^TvJ'''^l'"^  '''  "P  *  "'"o  camnTl^elf 
^leT  orhit^'^'V""-  ^''"'''  broedcasS  me^ 
sages  of  hate  against  Israel  and  appeals  to 
the  refugees  to  fight  against  IsrJl  in  a 
country  as  tightly  controlled  as  ^t  thjS 
could  only  be  done  with  the  Se '  con! 
nlvance  of  the  Government 

„i*.if  *''f  *''"  "^*  ^^^  States  want  to 
use  the  refugees  both  as  a  reservoir  of  man^ 
power  for  the  attack  on  Isruel,  and  as  a  SS- 
aganda  argument  to  gain  sympathy  for  thS^ 

«!nHm  ""^^  "°'^"   *he   ™«t   abject 

conditions  possible,  to  gain  the  fullest  p^ 

aganda  advantage.  f^^y- 

UNRWA  Is  made  to  order  for  Arab  nroDa- 

^uJ^  '^  ™*=*-  ^y  *'^"°«  'o'  them  ^ 
StL^  Tt^'''^''  tf*  ''°'  "P*''^  the  Arab 
fh^   A  ■  *^®  "^™^  t^*^*'  by  offering  to  aid 

the  Agency  in  the  fair  distribution  of  lUd 

Uol  /nS'°.I^'*/°l"'^""  '•««^""=e8  of  inxorma-' 
tnn«^K  their  knowledge  of  their  popula- 
«ons  the  Arab  States  appear  to  bTdolM 
much  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  refuireei 
Whom  they  loudly  claim  as  their  broth^ 
However,  the  Arab  propagandists  are  awa« 
that  unless  Irridentlst  feelings,  and  ^. 
Isabel  feeling  is  kept  at  a  fever  pitch  aiS^ng 
Of  d™^^  themselves,  they  will  soon  tlrf 
Of  dreams  and  begin  to  look  for  ways  to  im- 
prove their  lot  Where  they  are.  I.e.,  to  «lSt 

?^,^»»,^,*^*  "P  to  help  them  do). 
Should  the  refugees  cease  to  consider  them- 
selves as  refugees  and  being  to  feel  like 
brothers  of  the  Syrians  or  lg>^tl^s,  Te 
Arab  States  would  lose  their  chief  propa- 

!^,^  .^'°^,  ^  ^^''^  preparations  for  ^ 
against  Israel.  In  short;,  without  the  refu- 
gees, the  Arabs  could  not  parade  as  llben- 

l^J"  u^„''°"'**  "tand  forth  as  what  they 
are — naked  aggressors. 


PaePAMNG  THE   MEANS 

It  was  In  order  to  hide  their  real  aims  that 
the  Arab  States  encouraged  the  formation 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  m 
the  spring  of  1964.  The  organization  Is 
dedicated  to  the  forcible  return  of  the  refu- 
gees to  what  they  refer  to  as  occupied  Pales- 
tine. In  Its  Issue  of  June  16,  1964,  Near  East 
Report  noted  the  formation  of  the  PLO  In 
the  following  words: 

"The  establishment  of  the  so-called  Pal- 
estine Uberatlon  Organization  In  Jerusalem 
last  month  may  play  havoc  with  the  lives  of 
the  Arab  refugees  themselves. 

"Led   by  President   Ahmed   Shukairy    the 
organization  will  try  to  act  like  a  govern- 
ment-m-exlle.     It  will  seek  recognition.     It  » 
will  prepare  for  war  because  It  contends  that 
the  question  can  be  solved  only  by  arms 

"In  this  disruptive  process,  It  wiu  resist 
refugee  resettlement  and  thus  further  post- 
pone any  program  to  absorb  the  refugees  and 
normalize  their  existence." 

The  publication  went  on  to  describe  the 
plans  of  the  PLO  tn  the  immediate  future 
Among  them  were  Included  the  formation 
of  commando  units  and  military  training 
camps  for  Palestinians  with  a  view  to  creat- 
ing a  Palestinian  army  within  2  years  which 
would  serve  under  the  United  Arab  Com- 
mand then  In  formation.  The  PLO  also  was 
to  foster  a  freedom  movement  among  the 
refugee,  lead  m  the  rejection  of  any  Reset- 
tlement projects,  and  establish  missions  and 
information  offices  abroad.  In  addition,  a 
broadcasting  station,  a  news  agency,  and  a 
national  fund  were  to  be  created 

Thus,  the  PLO  wlU  provide  the  Arab  States 
with  new  means  to  attack  Israel,  in  addl- 
^^  i^  ^"  provide  what  the  Arab  States 
probably  regard  as  "cannon  fodder"  for  their 
planned  "third  round"  with  Israel.  The  PLO 
program  will,  of  course,  keep  the  refugees 
(who  must  contribute  of  their  meager  ftSids 
to  support  It)  too  busy  to  become  resentful 
?iJ?*^u°^'^*  ^y  their  so-called  "protec- 
^!L~:^\'^^^  ®***^-  ^*1«^'  It  raises  in- 
•^«^r^.**^*?"^  '^"^^  ^°P«  that  they  wUl 
return    to  their  former  homes— homw  few 

^onirff^"-  '^^'^  ^°  '^°  provides 
through  Its  pose  as  a  government-ln-exlle 
some  Justification  for  the  Arabs'  argument 
that  Palestine  belongs  to  them  and  that  they 
are  the  legitimate  representaUves  of  Paies- 
tine. 

FOB  "cannon  IODDER" 
The  Arab  States,  we  have  seen,  are  trying 
to  iM-event  the  settlement  of  the  refugee 
question  along  the  only  lines  which  provide 
hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  near 
fu^.  -They  wish  to  block  the  resettlement 
^fwJ^i^f  *?J°  *^*  ^™h  lands  to  which, 
with  the  help  UNRWA  was  set  up  to  provide 
«iey  can  make  great  contributions  The 
Arab  States  wish  to  use  the  refugees  both 

^^HiTT??  5°^''*""'  "'**  "  Prbpaganda  ma- 
terial In  their  unending  aggressive  activities. 
»,^^  J  ?i*.''"^tlon  came  to  light  recently 
When  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly's 
Special  PoUtlcal  Committee  took  up  the  ques- 
tion Of  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  Gen - 
t^^l  fNRWA  and,  by  natural  extension, 
^l'"_^°}\P^°^^^^  of  the  Palestine  refugees. 
The   debate   saw   the   Arabs  move   that  the 
PLO  be  recognized  as  the  represcntaUve  of 
h^rH    "^u^^^S'*   that  the  organization   be 
heard.    The  Committee,  as  had  been  its  prac- 
tice in  the  past,  agreed  to  hear  from  Pales- 
tine refugees, 'but  would  not  accept  the  PLO 
::  I'^vlS.'  ''^'^^"°'^'  ^^-^hg  them  only 
When  the  debate  turned  to  the  subetan- 
lllt  *''J*?Ji^'*^'*=  namely,  the  continua- 
tion of  UNRWA  as  it  la  operated  now.  the 
Israel    delegate,  who  has  a  natural  concern 
in   this  matter,  raised   the  question   of  the 
propriety  of  a  United  Nations  agency  provid- 
ing support  for  people  acUvely  engaged  in 
aa    atteiqpt    to   subvert    and    overthrow    by 
rtUl  tary  means  a  member  state  of  the  United 
Nations.     In   his   report,   the   Commissioner 
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General  spoke  of  the  increase  In  the  Irrlden- 
tiat  sentiment  among  the  refugees  since  the 
formation  of  the  PLO.  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion that  the  PLO  la  actively  recruiting  an 
army  vlth  which  to  attack  Israel,  nor  doe* 
he  mention  any  effort  by  UNRWA  to  take 
action  against  this  belligerent  act  directed 
against  a  neighboring  state. 
irtfVWA'a  DOTT 

It  would  seem  then  that  UNRWA  by  Ita 
Inaction  must  stand  accused  of  providing 
passive  support  for  the  PLO  and,  Indeed, 
since  It  has  not  cut  off  support  to  those 
refugees  receiving  military  tralnlag,  nor  to 
those  who  spend  their  time  recruiting  and 
Indoctrinating  the  refugees.  UNRWA  may 
actually  be  acting  as  the  supply  and  com- 
missary section  of  what  the  PLO  grandiosely 
calls  the  Palestine  Liberation  Army. 

We  mjist  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
queetdons  raised  by  the  report  and  by  recent 
events  In  the  Near  East.  In  the  case  of  the 
PLO  and  Its  military  arm.  the  world  conunu- 
nlty  must  call  upon  UNRWA  to  do  all  that 
It  can  to  end  Its  support  of  aggression  aimed 
at  a  peaceful  member  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  connection,  we  must  note  with  appro- 
bation the  statement  of  Congressman  Prr^ 
PRKi.ii<GRtrTsi:N,  U.S.  representative  on  the 
Special  Political  Committee.  During  the 
debate  in  the  Assembly  on  the  report  of  the 
Committee,  he  stated  that  the  United  State* 
felt  the  practice  of  providing  rations  for 
those  undergoing  military  training  by  the 
PLO  was  "inadmissible  and  must  be  cor- 
rected."*  This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. However,  it  ts  only  a  small  step.  It 
does  not  in  any  way  provide  the  necessary 
force  of  conviction  which  would  make 
UNRWA  halt  this  vicious  practice. 

We  feel  that  the  U.S.  delegation 
should  have  made  crystal  clear  the  U.S. 
Government's  opposition  to  this  practice  of 
feeding  an  army  in  training,  and  further. 
that  the  United  States  should  have  cut  off 
Its  funds  until  It  received  Osm  commitments 
from  the  Arab  countries  that  the  practice 
was  terminated.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  should 
not  be  placed  In  a  position  of  subsidizing 
aggression.  Also,  all  those  who  are  concerned 
with  the  refugees  as  human  beings,  and  not 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  must  make  their  voices 
be»rd  and  they  must  Insist  that  UNRWA 
carries  out  Its  mandate  more  efficiently  to 
make  the  refugees  self-supporting,  self-re- 
specting members  of  the  world  cooununlty 
and  a<  the  Arab  Statee  to  which  they  belong 
by  the  tie*  of  culture,  faith,  language,  and 
history. 

In  the  couree  ot  their  resettlement  In  Arab 
lands,  UNRWA  can  do  much  to  bring  those 
lands  Into  the  richness  and  productiveness 
Which  they  deserve  and  which  they  now  lack. 
Am  on*  example,  Libya  plans  to  build  100.000 
new  iMMnee  at  an  estUnated  cost  oif  91  billion. 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  Libyans  are  look- 
ing for  foreign  wcgkera  for  projects  related 
to  this  one.  Why  not  show  their  solidartty 
with,  and  ooncem  for  the  refugees  by  hiring 
them  to  do  the  Job.  rather  than  Unpcrtlng 
ICcroooans.  Algotans.  and  Egyptians  as  now 
planned?  If  X7NRWA  can  do  these  things.  It 
will  h&ve  handsomely  Justified  the  time. 
money,  faith,  and  selfless  efforts  that  has 
foo*  Into  the  cause  of  aiding  the  Arab  refu- 
gees over  the  years. 

amaiCA's  dctt 
The  Arab  States  must  be  put  on  notice 
tt^t  the  world  wUl  no  longer  tolerate  their 
ababby  treatment  of  those  whom  they  them- 
selTw  caused  to  lose  their  homes  through  a 
senseless,  useless,  bloody  war  sfcalnst  the 
State  of  Israel,  and  against  the  UN.  resolu- 
tions which  autborlaed  the  creatloo  of  that 
State. 

The  Arab  States  must  also  be  told  that  the 
UnNed  States  wUl  no  longer  subsidise  the 
oampal^  ot  hat*  tliat  they  are  moTontlng 
In  the  refugee  camps,  aimed  at  our  ally  Great 
Britain  for  Its  Balfour  Declaration,  and  at 


the  United  States  Itself  for  Its  recognition  of 
the  State  of  Israel.  Let  us  show  the  Arabs 
that  we  are  not  taken  in  by  their  propa- 
ganda, and  let  us  once  again  show  the  world 
that  we  are  ootnmitted  to  peace  and  bro>ther- 
bood  by  putting  a  srtop  to  this  running  sore 
In  the  Middle  Easit,  the  misuse  of  the  refu- 
gees, thus  creating  a  group  of  people  whose 
only  emotion  is  hate. 

If  the  Director  of  UNRWA  cannot  obtain 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  boat  countries 
for  the  creation  of  sound  conditions  In  the 
camps,  he  should  resign  to  make  room  for 
someone  who  has  the  courage  not  only  to 
Implement  without  delay  the  decisions  of 
the  U.N.  Assembly,  but  also  to  take  a  firm 
stand  against  Indoctrination  of  the  Arab 
youth  through  hate  propaganda,  and  against 
the  recruiting  ot  soldiers  for  aggressive  pur- 
poees. 

If  the  United  States  wUI  continue  to  per- 
mit s\ich  a  sltii&Uon  to  persist,  this  country 
takes  upon  itself  a  great  responsibility  for 
unavoidable  outbursts  which  will  follow. 


Speech  of  Andy  Borf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VniGINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year,  In  the  historic  city 
of  Alexandria.  Va.,  a  patriotic  parade  is 
held  on  February  22,  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  celebra- 
tion is  a  luncheon  at  which  the  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Is  the  principal  speaker. 

The  national  commander  in  chief  this 
year.  Andy  Borg.  of  Superior,  Wis.,  made 
a  truly  outstanding  address.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  the 
full  text  of  his  speech,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  all  who  read  this  Record 
may  know  the  sentiments  he  expressed: 

In  times  of  stress  the  commemoration  of 
Washington's  birthday  should  have  special 
significance  for  all  Americans:  that,  because 
George  Washington  was  not  only  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  but  one  of  the  most  notable 
examples  In  the  annals  of  man  of  selfless  de- 
votion to  the  service  of  country  In  times  of 
peril  and  crisis.  Standing  as  we  do  today  at 
a  crossroads  of  world  history  with  a  massive 
Communist  confrontation,  waging  a  war  In 
the  Orient  that  will  eventually  Involve  400,- 
000  or  more  Americans.  In  uniform  In  the 
field,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  on  the 
bomefront,  we  may  derive  much  Inspiration 
and  patriotic  vigor  by  some  pertinent  ob- 
servations and  serious  reflection  on  Wash- 
ington— leader  and  symbol  of  freedom. 
'  What  one  major  quality  Is  most  character- 
istic of  his  triumphant  career?  It  ts  believed 
that  the  majority  of  the  students  of  the  life 
and  Influence  of  Washington  would  agree 
with  Weems.  his  first  biographer,  that  "Duty 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  his  conduct." 
That  Is  It.  His  dream  of  a  united  and  power- 
ful nation,  and  his  extraordinary  sense  of 
duty  constantly  moved  him  to  rise  above  all 
provincial  conflicts,  selfish  ambitions,  and 
personal  and  party  dlssentlons.  In  fact  had 
not  his  fervent  belief  in  cause  and  his  high 
sense  of  duty  combined  to  rise  superior  to 
every  setback  and  discouragement  there 
might  never  have  been  a  United  States  ot 
America. 


The  Founders  built  strongly  and  well. 
Today,  as  Americans,  we  take  pride  In  being 
the  world's  oldest  democracy,  living  under 
the  world's  oldest  written  constitution,  and 
operating  under  the  world's  oldest  Federal 
system.  And  for  this  rich  and  varied  heri- 
tage of  ours  we  should  humbly  thank  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  vision,  inspiration,  and 
character  that  were  common  characteristics 
of  such  patriots  as  Washington,  Franklin. 
Jefferson.  Adams.  Madison,  and  others. 
Statesmen  all — bold  and  resolute  in  war. 
courageous  and  enterprising  in  peace,  gal- 
lant, loyal  gentlemen.  However,  George 
Washington  was  first  and  probably  will  re- 
main the  most  renowned  of  our  soldier- 
statesmen. 

After  defining  tradition,  the  competent  his- 
torian Bruce  Catton  said :  "The  greatest  of  all 
traditions  is  the  simple  tradition  of  freedom. 
Prom  our  earliest  days  as  a  people,  this  tra- 
dition has  provided  us  with  a  faith  to  live  by. 
It  has  shaped  what  Americans  have  done  and 
what  they  have  dreamed.  If  any  one  word 
tells  what  America  really  Is,  It  is  that  one 
word — freedom."  Washington,  freedom 
leader,  noble  progenitor  of  precious  heritage 
and  tradition,  said  as  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty : 

To  the  United  Baptist  Churches  In  Virginia 
and  other  Protestants.  George  Washington 
wrote:  "Every  man  ought  to  be  protected  In 
worshipping  the  Deity  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience." 

To  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States  he 
wrote  in  1789:  "I  hope  ever  to  see  America 
among  the  foremost  nations  In  examples  of 
Justice  and  liberality.  And  I  presume  that 
our  fellow  citizens  will  not  forget  the  pa- 
triotic part  which  you  took  In  the  establish- 
ment of  their  Government." 

To  a  Hebrew  congregation  In  Rhode  Island, 
he  said:  "All.  possess  alike,  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  Government  of  the  United 
States  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to  {perse- 
cution no  assistance." 

And  a  fact  often  lost  sight  of  or  not  gen- 
erally known — Washington  wrote  in  his  will: 
"Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife.  It  Is  my  will 
and  desire  that  all  the  slaves  whom  I  hold 
In  my  own  right  shall  receive  their  freedom." 

It  took  a  bloody  Civil  War  to  decide  the 
fate  of  human  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
but  one  can  clearly  see  that  Washington 
deeply  believed  that  no  democratic  form  of 
government  or  republic  could  long  exist 
without  civil  and  religious  liberties.  Wash- 
ington ever  took  definite  positions  that  con- 
formed with  his  heartfelt  conviction  as  to 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  indlviduai, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low. 

One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  Wash- 
ington's Intellectual  honesty  and  courage 
manifested  Itself  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. In  the  dark  political  years  from 
1783  to  1788.  the  Continental  Congress  was. 
in  many  quarters,  despised  and  discredited: 
In  fact  it  was  once  driven  frcxn  Philadelphia 
by  a  small  number  of  riotous  soldiers  whom 
neither  State  nor  city  authorities  could  con- 
trol. In  this  period,  Washington  presided 
over  the  Convention-  that  was  striving  to 
draft  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States. 

Things  were  not  going  weU.  Washington 
listened  attentively  as  the  various  delegates 
proposed  dangerous  compromises  and  half 
measures;  then,  at  a  point  in  the  debate,  a 
solemn  and  fateful  moment,  he  arose  and 
said;  "It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we 
propose  will  be  adopted.  Probably  another 
dreadful  conflict  is  to  be  sustained.  If,  to 
please  the  people,  we  offer  what  we  ourselves 
disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward  defend  our 
work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the 
wise  and  honest  can  repair,  the  event  is  in 
the  hand  o<  Ood." 

This  led  to  the  greatest  constructive  work 
of  statsMnanshlp  In  freedom's  long  and 
bloody  struggle — the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  called  by 
01adst<Mie:  "The  most  wonderfiu  work  ever 
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struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man."  Washington  spoke  as  his 
conscience  dictated  and  then  appealed  for  the 
support  of  his  colleagues.  No  half  measures. 
Deeds  instead  of  words. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  when  referring  to 
our  two  greatest  Americans— Washington  and 
Lincoln,  said:  "What  counts  is  the  applica- 
tion of  their  principles  to  the  conditions  to- 
day. It  is  well  for  us/all  from  time  to  time 
to  read  Washington's  Farewell  Address  and 
other  words  of  advice.  In  1782  at  another 
crisis,  Washington  wrote  hla  friend  James 
McHenry  that,  "If  we  are  wise  let  us  prepare 
for  the  worst."  And  at  another  trying  time 
he  spurred  the  people  by  reminding  that 
We  must  not  despair,  the  game  Is  In  our 

^.  W.^  P^'y  "  ''^"  '»  a"  we  have  to 
do^  Historians  generally  agree  that  only 
Jefferson  and  Franklin  had  anything  ap- 
proaching Washington's  Influence  on  the 
minds  and  pollUcal  decisions  of  the  citizens 
■Today  as  more  of  our  fellow  Americans  don 
uniforms:    today  a*  more  American  youth 

seas  and  its  skys;  today  as  more  will  be  ex- 
pected of  us  on  the  home  front,  could  there 
be  a  higher  Incentive  or  nobler  goal  than 

unnl.?'''"i^''y«^***^'"K^'^  *°  hlfTtarved 
unpaid       Continental       Army-"Remember 

^^'th^K^''.'^""^"-  *^^*  y*>"  «"■«  flSbtlng 
for  the  blessings  of  liberty  "  ■>         s 

T>^Z  ^^r'^^^^'ter  than  Washington  the 
H^^*i"?*  be  paid  to  gain  and  to  hold 
Jff^r^  »?**  **•  P"^^"*  happiness.  As  the 
f^.*^«,''"f'  throughout  the  earth  and  the 
great  battle  for  Asia  enters  a  critical  stage 
U    may    take    generations    of    intense    knd 

Tl^l^l°J^^t^^°^''  creeping  communism 
to  contained.  Yet  It  will  come  If  we  cling 
to  the  traditions  of  Washington  and  thf 
S;^^!J'w«\'m'  /"'""■"  ^  we  have  °n  m. 
n;^'we"h<^or  ""'  ^"^  "^^  *^"*'"«  "^'"^ 

i-^^w*"^  1.300,000  Of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
rtgn  Wars,  also  honor  Washington  as  a  vet- 

S^h^"^  ^^  °^"^™'  ^"  «^^er  live  m 
^^H^^"^  f^  **'"'  ^"'t  ^'^d  niost  notable 
American  veteran.  All  of  us  known  of  hil 
Physical  and  mental  suffering  in  ^e  dark 
and   tragic  days  at  Valley  Forge.     H^w  Ws 

Tr^Tw  ^^^^  *'*  ^"^^'y  returned  to  his  be- 
Ice    of    hU    country    for    8'/,    years      Befwe 

r«^^  ^  J°"  *''''*  ''^  »  common  cause 
!^L^  ^^Phed  together;  the  llber^ 

^  J,n  t"^""**",*^  y*^  P«»««  "-e  the  work 
of  Joint  coujisels  and  Joint  efforts  of  com- 

S^e  tr^'  """tr^P'  and  successes."^ 
tove  for  those  who  had  loyally  supported 
f^wT.f"*''^'^'^  demoi^tra^te^  Tt^ 
i?^7n     .  *^'''    ^'*'^    ^    ^    Officers    at 

M  "o^<^th«*T"'^  ""^  ^**'^''  *^«  l»l«torian. 
m^n^r  .  ^t     J^''  supremely  emotional  mo- 

m!n^  If^t,^^  °'  ^^^  '"«'*  controlled  of 
men.  Washington  lost  his  supreme  com- 
posure as  he  looked  for  the  last  ti^  o^^ls 
devoted  staff.  "Much  has  been  writ™  n  of  hl^ 
aloofness,  of  the  marble  Idol  who  had  none 
?ui^  rf"" "  humanity,  yet  he  was  X^  to 
public  tears  on  the  really  great  occasions  o? 

^thi  'r"^*'^'  ^^'''^  *'«'  '^^  Kl^en  command 
hL^m  ''".  ^''^'  *™^y'  "^h^n  he  resigned 
^esS^^*".  "k**"  ^*  ''*«  inaugurated  as 
Resident,  and  as  he  prepa,red  for  his  last  fare- 

•t^Mmfr?  V  ^^^  ^*  ^°^''  "^  ^'«  deathbed 
•t  Mount  Vernon  he  recalled  his  youth  of 
tong  ago,  the  precepts  he  learned  irom  Ms 
mother,  and  of  the  time  at  the  age  of  is^hln 

«>py  book   100  maxims  of  conduct  and  be- 

must  have  been  a  beacon  ever  guiding  his 
g«at  i^lrlt  in  the  crlsu  Of  Ufe.     "Sr  to 

^t^  «  "*  y'*"'  ^*^  "»•  "t"e  spark  of 
eeleetlal  fire  called  conscience."  i'    "  °' 
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After  the  end,  Lear,  his  falthfiu  secretorv 
wote  the  President  ot  Congress  a  sad  letter 
of  the  events  that  closed  with  a  paragruph 
that  Is  a  simple  epitaph  Itself:  "His  lasHcene 
correseponded  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
lue.  Not  a  groan  or  complaint  escepaed  him 
in  extreme  distress.    With  perfect  reelgna- 

,    -Lf  u?  ^  ''^'  possession  of  his  reas^jie 
closed  his  well  spent  life."  ^»w"".  ue 

It  is  Impossible  to  summarlae  in  a  few 
words  the  character  and  accomplishments  of 
our  greatest  American.  However,  in  ess^ioe 
)i«T^,  *  ^  **?°*'  ^  contemporary,  who,  in 
^,!fi^  .?  ^"^  inscription  for  his  tomb,  con- 
^^w>,  "  funimatlon  of  his  achievements 
with  these  phrases: 


AI091 


"Magnanimous    In   youth 
Glorious  through  life 
Groat  In  death." 

Nothing  nobler  could  be  said  of  any  man 


Aid  to  Nasser 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
issue  of  Prevent  World  War  m  No  6? 
wmter  1966.  miblished  by  the  So;:iety  for 
the  Prevention  of  World  War  HI  Inc 
50  West  57th  Street.  New  York.'NY"' 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Aid  to  Has' 

^flr/^*l^"i'"™-"  "^^^  article  shows 
clearly  that  the  Nasser  government  is  a 
major  danger  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  details  Nasser's  efforts  to 
hoodw^  the  United  States  into  grant- 
ing him  more  aid.  The  article  also 
raises  some  fundamental  questions  about 
the  handlmg  of  our  aid  program,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  supervision-or 
lack  of  supervision— of  the  uses  to  which 
our  aid  is  put. 

*P;  ^'■esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  excellent  article  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Am  TO  Nasser:  Ad  iNriNrru^i 


Over  the  years,  the  society  has  had  re- 
peated ocassion  to  comment  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  President  Nasser  and  his  ^t 
These  observaUons  have  generally  fallen  Into 
n'^^.T^a!  categories:   Nasser  attacking  the 

^^J^L  ^**^-    •^'*    ^^^^    attacking    his 
neighbors.     The    agUe    President    of    Egypt 

wh.^t?'''  f  ■  ^i""^   ^  '^^  ^*^   m   one^t 
Which  certainly  sete  some  sort  of  standard 

lol,,  ?f*  7^°  ''°"'''  emulate  him.  After 
each  attack  on  his  neighbors.  Nasser  olouslv 
avers  that  he  has  done  them  a  sTmce  toat 
he  has  protected"  them  from  some  horrible 
danger-usually  "U.S.  Imperialism,"  or  a 
variant  such  as  "British  Imperialism."  In 
this  connection,  the  case  of  Yemen  comes  to 
mind  as  one  of  the  most  recent  examples 
However,  we  have  only  to  think  back  a  few 
I^***.""/  '1^'^***'*  ^''^  RepubUc"  Of  Egypt 

to  both  instances,  the  end  result  has  been 
Nasser  protecting  his  partner  out  of  all  that 
"c  owns. 

In  the  Intervals  of  these  activities  which 
are  a  form  of  land-based  International  piracy 
Nasser  has  engaged  m  two  divergent  Und  of 
propaganda  campaigns.  In  one  he  viciously 
attacks  the  United  States  as  the  prime  cause 


of  ^  the  troubles  In  this  world,  and  parUc- 
^L\°^  »»lf  g  the  agent  of  a  "neocolonlal- 
i^-  ^**I^*  ^  "^P  ^^^  '°™«i-  <:olo»^al  peo- 
Si^n^M^f.'^^r**  subjugated.  ThU  rather 
peranow  line  of  reasoning  is.  at  best,  dlsln- 

KTERNAL    WISHFTL    THINKING 

at^'^^i't^^i^/f^P*^^*^  '^  ^  directed 
n,,^        }^  ^^^^  **  '^«  times  When  the 

our  State  Department.  At  these  times,  Nas- 
ser appears  suddenly  to  become  the  mellow 
old  leader  of  Egypt  whose  only  concern  is 

^ver'^h'*'  "^.IT"""-  '^'^  ^^°  1«  '"n^^K 
over  with  gratitude  to  the  United  States  for 

v^ti.'if  T''.  ^^  Egypuan  people  from  star- 
r^«^  *^5  Incidentally,  his  Government 
from  overthrow  by  the  hungry  masses)  by 
Its  generous  aid.  He  Is,  in  Lort  a  s^rt  of 
comb  nation  of  the  Pharaoh  wltk  a  so^ia 
conscience,  and  a  client  seeking  further 
sh.'^v^'^-  «°^«'«'  ^^  campalgnls  quickly 
th!  n  .."t'^''  "  ^^^^  '«  convinced  that 
nrnvi^    ^»f  f**^"  '"  ^ufflclenOy  moUlfled  to 

his  I^v^xiT  ''^^'*"'*  *°  ^'  "-""^  Stomachs 
nis  army  travels  upon 

Pr^vLf^^l^-^  the  summer  1964  issue  of 

fl/n.^hJ^'*^**,'^^  ™  <^°-  «*)•  we  carried 
a  lengthy  article  under  the  heading,   "Nasser 

^Zf.^,^^"^  Intentions"  (U.S.  StaS  Dep^f 
ment).  m  which  we  reported  the  feeing 
^Tt^K^^^T^  J"^  °"'"  ^^^  Department 
Inrt  i^^  w^^  dropped  his  warUke  atutude 
and  would  be  a  good  boy  from  then  on.  The 
article  also  pointed  out  Nasser's  then  current 
aggressions  and  expressed  our  hope  that  our 
State  Department  would  not  repeat  the 
appewement     policy     which    led    to    World 

As  anyone  knows  who  is  familiar,  even  in 
the  most  casual  way.  with  the  news  of  the 
day  of  the  post  year  and  a  half.  Nasser  has 
not  been  a  "good  boy."  He  has  continued 
to  foment  trouble,  not  only  in  the  area  of 
the  world  adjacent  to  Egypt,  which  would 
be  bad  enough,  but  also  In  areas  which  are 
far  from  his  borders  and  from  his  immediate 
concern. 

And  yet,  here  we  are,  again  subject  to  the 
same  propaganda  campaign,  being  assured 
that  Nasser  has  turned  the  comer  and  will 
become  a  peaceful  citizen  of  the  worid  at  i 
i^L,  ^PP^ently,  in  the  State  Departments  ' 
Middle  East  section,  if  nowhere  else  "hooe 
springs  eternal  •  •   •••  ^ 

Nasser.  It  must  be  admitted,  is  a  master 
of  the  astute  use  of  propaganda.  He  is 
capable  of  turning  a  defeat  In  his  political 
adventuring  into  a  victory  of  his  propaganda 

l?^l;  °1  *'*'""•''  "^^^  "^«  *>elP  o*  the  "wish- 
ful thinkers"  In  the  U.S.  State  Department 
As  we  all  know,  a  propaganda  victory  mav 
ofton  be  at  least  as  valuable  as  a  mllitari' 
one.  As  a  case  in  point,  let  us  take  Nassers 
operation  in  Yemen. 

NASSER    DEFEATED 

On  August  27,  1965,  Hedrick  Smith,  report- 
ing in  the  New  York  -nmes  on  Nasser's  agree- 
ment with  King  Faisal  on  the  withdrawal  of 
Egyptian  troops  frcMn  Yemen,  says  that  this 
was  viewed  "as  a  caref uUy  masked  admission 
of  failure  for  the  Egyptians."  Smith  went 
on  to  say  that  Nasser  was  wrong  to  think 
Yemen  was  "ripe  for  a  Nasser-^yie  revolu- 
tion, and  wrong  to  presume  that  the  Saudi 
monarchy  was  so  weak  and  inflexible  that  it 
could  not  resist  his  thrust  Into  the  Arabian 
Peninsula."  Smith  went  on  to  say  "it  is 
the  admission  that,  no  matter  how  many 
troops  he  sent  to  Yemen,  he  could  not  guar- 
antee the  republic  or  kill  the  monarchy  that 
Is  so  cosOy  to  Mr.  Nasser,  the  revolutionary 
and  so  precious  to  Faisal,  the  monarch.  • 

In  other  words.  Nasser  has  been  beaten  In 
Yemen  and  has  had  to  withdraw.  Thus  far 
there  Is  nothing  to  hall  In  this  transaction" 
and  much  to  criticize;  I.e.,  that  Nasser,  who 
lost  relatively  little  In  perpetuating  the  lone 
agony  of  Yemen,  has  been  allowed  to  cut 
those   losses   and  return  home   to   bide   his 
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time  for  another  chance.  He  ha«  "run  awa;, 
to  live  and  Ogbt  another  day." 

But  now,  the  propaganda  machine  movea 
Into  action  rewriting  the  events  la  a  more 
faTorable  light.  No  longer  la  Naaser  nerely 
a  defeated  pirate,  he  la  an  enlightened 
apostla  at  i>eace  In  that  troubled  comer  oi 
the  world.  He  has  preaeured  President  StUal 
at  Yemen  to  talk  over  the  future  of  hla 
country  with  the  government  which  Salal 
overthrew  (and  It  Is  known  that  Naoaer  ha4 
no  amall  hajid  In  the  overthrow) . 

For  this.  Naaeer  U  hailed  as  a  peacemaker, 
and  our  State  Department  again  finds  evi- 
dence that  ITettrr  will  do  no  mure  harm. 
By  the  way.  Naaser  bitterly  attacked  the  VS. 
operation  In  Vietnam  on  the  same  day  (Au- 
gust SI,  196fi)  that  the  State  Department  was 
assuring  us  that  he  was  a  great  friend  at  tba 
United  States  and  a  great  peacemaker. 

MASSSm    COMBS    BACK 

Meanwhile,  here  in  the  United  SUtes. 
Nasa«r,  whose  previous  grants  under  Public 
Law  480  (the  food -for -peace  program)  were 
about  to  run  out,  began  to  bargain  with  the 
U.8.  Government  for  further  grants.  They 
had  to  go  slowly  as  Congreee.  then  ending 
its  session,  had  written  precautions  Into  the 
program  and  into  the  foreign  aid  act  In 
order  to  prevent  aid  from  going  to  an  ag- 
gressor state.  It  was  apparent  that  Oon- 
greas  was  no  longer  willing  to  accept  the  Idea 
of  Nasser  eaUng  our  food  and  then  using 
the  money  freed  by  our  food,  to  buy  a  club 
with  which  to  hit  us  over  the  head. 

Into  this  atmosphere  come  the  disclosure 
that  several  years  ago  Nasser  diverted  the 
com  we  had  sent  to  feed  hungry  Eg>-ptlans. 
and  sold  It  East  for  hard  currency  which  he 
needed  to  buy  arms.  This  cynical  act.  It 
would  seem,  should  have  debeirred  Nasser 
from  more  aid.  at  least  In  the  form  of  com- 
modities, but  the  State  Department  went 
on  with  negotiations  anyhow.  Then  It  was 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  (Washing- 
ton. Nov.  4.  1005)  that  Nasser  had  pxirged 
himself  of  his  act  of  bad  faith  by  buying 
about  M  million  worth  of  UJ3.  com  and 
paying  for  It  In  dollars. 

The  State  Department  annoxmced  that 
this  removed  the  stain  on  Nasser's  record. 
Does  this  meem  that  we  should  now  forget 
all  about  the  diversion?  Are  we  to  assvime 
that  the  State  Department  will  sell  our  aid 
and  our  recognition?  Is  our  national  pride 
really  that  cheap?  We.  as  Americans,  hope 
noC  Instead,  we  must  assume  that,  a* 
naoal.  the  State  Department  has  fallen  all 
over  Itself  to  aid  Nasser  merely  because  they 
(eel  that  Nasser  can  do  no  wrong. 

On  November  X  1906.  usually  reliable 
■ouroea  reported  that  the  Department  of 
atata  bad  submitted  to  the  President  a 
raooDUuendatloa  fur  resumption  of  large- 
scale  aid  to  Bgypt.  It  Ls  noteworthy  that 
this  was  done  after  Congress  had  adjourned. 
ApfMrently,  tba  Department  of  State  was 
afraid  that  Oongreaa  would  take  even  stronger 
action  than  It  bad  done  on  this  queatlon 
eskrUer  In  the  year.  Lately,  too.  many  Mem- 
bars  of  Congress  have  called  the  attention  ot 
tba  President  to  the  expressed  sense  of  Oqd- 
gress.  and  to  the  State  Department's  action 
Ignoring  the  will  of  the  legislature. 

OOVOMXeMMXM  «BZ  klOBT 

For  example.  Representative  PAJtBsncnf  read 
Into  the  RxooBD  a  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
8ecretar7  of  State  on  this  very  problem.  He 
■aid.  In  part: 

"The  proponents  of  food  sales  to  Egypt 
maintain  that  It  Increases  our  influence  In 
the  Middle  Baai.  Aoeordlng  to  their  theory, 
we  acquire  more  lervrage'  In  Cairo  by  mak- 
ing the  Egyptian  Oovemment  dependent  on 
or,  at  least,  appreciative  of  our  good  wUL 
But  history  makes  dear  that  the  theory  Is 
faulty.  After  years  of  dealing  with  the  Egyfv 
tlaos.  It  appears  incontrovertible  that  the 
more  generous  wa  are  to  them,  the  more  boa- 


tile  they  become  to  us  and  our  Middle  Bast 
policies. 

"By  selling  food  to  Egypt  for  soft  cur- 
rency, we  allow  the  CiUro  government  to  di- 
vert Its  resources  to  stir  up  trouble.  It  uses 
the  arable  land  to  grow  not  food  for  Its  peo- 
ple, but  cotton  which  It  sells  to  the  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese.  It  then  uses  the  hard 
currency  It  acquires,  to  buy  arms  with  which 
to  threaten  peaceful  neighbors.  Our  aid  en- 
hances Nasser's  strength  and  hla  prestige  at 
home  and  abroad.  Our  programs  have  clear- 
ly helped  to  perpetuate  his  power.  Since  It 
now  seems  at  Its  lowest  ebb  since  Suez.  I  feel 
It  would  be  partlcxilarly  shortsighted  to  re- 
new our  assistance  program  at  the  ^hrrent 
Juncture."  (Cokokcssional  Rcooao.  Nov.  15. 
1965  p.  A6658.) 

In  the  Senate.  Senator  Casz  said: 
"The  Congress  has  made  very  clear  Its 
opposition  to  such  a  step  (resuming  aid  to 
Egypt — ed.)  by  prohibiting  aid  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  unless  the  President  explicitly 
determines  that  It  Is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional Interest.' 

"It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how  that  de- 
termination could  be  reached  In  the  case  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  at  the  present 
time.  On  the  contrary.  President  Nasser's 
actions  and  policies  In  the  Middle  East  would 
seem  to  point  to  the  oppoelte  conclusion. 

"Elsewhere,  the  United  Arab  Republic  con- 
tinues Its  efforts  to  undermine  American 
policies  and  positions,  from  Libya  to  Viet- 
nam, from  Cyprus  to  the  Congo.  But  It  Is 
In  the  Middle  East  that  Nasser's  will  to 
power  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  peace  and 
stability,  and  where  any  aid  he  received  from 
us  could  only  strengthen  his  position  and 
capacity  for  mischief." 

Senator  RisicorF  said.  In  part: 
•We  are  told  that  Egypt  has  forsaken  for- 
eign adventure.  The  Congo  Is  cited,  so  la 
the  withdrawal  from  Yemen.  We  should  not 
be  Impressed  with  these  examples.  The 
cause  of  the  Congo  rebels  was  a  losing  cause. 
Nasser  cut  his  losses.  The  settlement  In 
Yemen  was  not  a  voluntary  peace,  Naaser 
went  to  Jidda  because  a  fanatic  group  had 
pinned  down  60.CKX)  of  his  best  troops,  far 
from  home  In  a  bloody  war  of  attrition." 
If  these  Members  of  Congress  can  see 
through  Nasser's  propaganda  smokescreen. 
It  Is  a  wonder  that  the  State  Department, 
which  spends  far  more  time  on  the  question 
of  Interpreting  Nasser's  words  and  actions, 
remains  blind.  As  shown  above,  Nasser  has 
again  apparently  taken  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  his  propaganda,  and  we  are  again 
feeding  his  people  while  he  batches  plans 
contrary  to  U.S.  interests.  This  seecos  to  be 
the  pattern  that  has  been  followed  In  the 
past.  It  Is  high  time  we  stopped  aiding  a 
regime  which,  with  Its  very  act,  advances 
causes  inimical  to  U.S.  Interests.. 
pntTiNKNT  QuxsnoNa 
With  this  view,  we  woxild  like  to  pose  the 
following  questions  to  the  State  Department, 
and  plead  with  them  for  an  answer: 

1.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Nasser  reglma 
In  Egypt  continues  to  btilld  up  Its  arms  at 
the  expense  of  Its  domestic  development? 

2.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  Nasserlte  propa- 
ganda network  Is  directed  against  the  West 
In  general  and  the  United  States  In  particu- 
lar under  the  pretense  (^  fighting  Imperial- 
ism? 

3.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  Cairo  Is  seeking  to 
undermine  the  strategic  poeltlon  of  one  of 
our  major  allies,  Britain,  in  south  Arabia? 

4.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  the  Egyp>tlan  regime 
Is  exerting  continuous  pressure  ag&lnst  a 
number  of  Mid -Eastern  states  so  as  to 
jeopardize  our  oil  Interests? 

5.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  Nasser's  ties  to  tha 
Communist  bloc  have  been  strengthened  dur- 
ing these  years  of  massive  aid.  when  tha 
State  Dep«irtment  has  alleged  that  U.S.  aid 
would  weaken  those  ties? 


We  feel  that  forthright  answers  to  these 
questions  wUl  place  us  In  a  poeltlon  to  un- 
derstand the  performance  of  the  State  De- 
partment In  this  area  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

NXVEX   ANSWmXD 

We  are  asking  these  questions  not  for  the 
first  time,  for  we  have  had  numerous  cooa- 
munlcaUons  with  the  State  Department  over 
the  years.  Among  others,  we  wrote  an  open 
letter  to  Secretary  Rusk  some  time  ago  In 
which  we  said  In  part : 

"Of  even  more  fundaniental  concern  to 
securlty-mlnded  Americans  are  the  perslsteut 
efforts  on  the  part  of  some  State  Dep.-u-tmeut 
officials  to  conceal  the  antl-U.S.  poUclec  pur- 
sued by  Nasser,  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
America's  poeltlon  In  key  areas  of  Africa  and 
the  bOddle  Bast.  Our  taxpayers  have  been 
asked  to  support  the  Nasser  government  to 
the  tune  of  approximately  tl  billion  on  the 
specious  grounds  which  the  above  mentioned 
unnamed  V3.  officials  reiterate  In  defense  of 
aid  to  Nasser.  These  officials  allege  that  aid 
to  Egypt  bolsters  U.S.  Influence  over  that 
regime;  that  such  aid  has  moderated  Nas- 
ser's aggressive  proclivities;  that  such  aid 
keeps  tha  situation  In  the  Middle  East  quiet 
and  that  it  has  blocked  'Soviet  penetration' 
In  the  Middle  East. 

"If  U.S.  aid  hae  allegedly  accomplished  all 
or  some  of  these  admittedly  worthwhile  goals, 
certainly  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
a  concrete  accounting  of  these  achievements. 
In  previous  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department,  the  society,  too,  has  been  as- 
sured that  aid  to  the  Nasser  government  Ls 
accomplishing  these  objectives.  For  In- 
stance, a  years  ago,  the  State  Department  as- 
sured that  within  1  month  Naaser  would 
withdraw  from  Yemen." 

But  did  Nasser  withdraw  3  years  ago? 

AID  REMAINS   UNJUST ITLLU 

One  of  the  arguments  recently  used  by 
State  Department  officials.  In  order  to  prove 
that  President  Nasser  Ls  behaving  better,  was 
to  say  that  he  had  stop[>ed  helping  the  Con- 
golese Communist  rebels.  We  can  only  call 
this  argument  nonsensical  because  everyone 
knows  that  the  Cotnmunlst  rebellion  disinte- 
grated last  summer. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  published 
that  some  of  the  Congolese  Communist  lead- 
en, who  had  taken  refuge  In  Cairo,  are  still 
on  Nasser's  payroll. 

We  cotild  easily  dispel  many  of  the  other 
arguments  used  by  out  Government  spokes- 
men in  order  to  Justify  aid  to  Egypt. 

It  has  also  been  said  that  continued  aid 
would  enable  us  "to  have  some  Influence  on 
some  of  the  actions  of  the  Egyptian  Oovem- 
ment." The  American  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to 
know  in  what  Instances  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  succeeded  In  Influencing  Nasser's 
actions.  It  Is  true  that  Egypt  Is  paying  for 
the  damage  done  to  U.S.  property — but  why 
did  they  permit  It  to  be  destroyed  in  the  first 
place? 

We  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  discussion, 
but  our  definite  opinion  Is  that.  Inasmuch  as 
the  State  Department  must  prove  to  the 
President  that  aid  Is  In  our  national  interest, 
only  unequivocal  answers  to  the  above  could 
lead  to  the  determination  that  aid  to  Nasser 
Is  really  in  America's  Interest.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  has  been  any  fundamental 
change  In  Egyptian  hostility  to  the  United 
States  and  to  U.S.  policy  throughout  the 
world.  Our  Government  should  only  con- 
sider giving  aid  to  President  Nasser  If  they  get 
assurances  that  Egypt  will  undertake  to  live 
at  peace  with  all  Its  neighbors;  that  It  will 
abandon  Its  preparations  for  conflict  and  the 
arms  race  which  Is  such  a  great  burden  to 
the  economy  of  all  peoples  In  the  Near  East. 

It  will  s\iffice  to  cite  here  what  Congress- 
man jAKxa  H.  ScKxtTxa  had  to  say  recently 
on  this  problem.  He  pointed  to  Nasser's  re- 
cent references  to  the  "Inevitability  of  war 
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with  Israel"  and  his  call  for  the  expulsion  of 
President  Bourgulba  from  the  Arab  League  is 
Indication  of  "his  flrm  rejection  of  any  new 
policy  of  moderation  and  accommodation  to 
the  facta  of  lUe  In  the  Middle  East  and  a 
vigorous  restatement  of  his  fanatical  and  ag- 
gressive posture  vU-a-vla  a  neighboring 
state."  " 

Congressman  ScHxxm  said  that  It  wculd 
not  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  SUtea 
to  resume  aid  to  Egypt  unless  there  was  a 
reduction  in  Nasser's  beUlgerence  toward  his 
neighbors,  until  he  opened  the  Suez  Canal, 
until  he  made  a  real  effort  to  meet  Israel  at 
the  conference  table,  unless  he  showed  that 
he  was  committed   to  the  West  or.  at  the 
minimum,  to  real  neutrality,  and  unless  he 
does   not  Intend  to  use  STirplus  food  ship- 
ments to  facilitate  a  further  arms  buildup 
We,  of  course,  are  In  agreement  with  Con- 
gressman   ScHEUEK's    statement    because    It 
reflects  the  opinion  of  all  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans; and  we  also  agree  with  what  Congress- 
man Seymour  Halpern  said  recently  on  this 
subject.    He  called  for  an  end  to  all  U  S  aid 
to  Egypt  "until  It  limits  Its  arms  buildup 
until  It  discontinues  Its  Ulegal  and  Immoral 
Intervention   In   the   affairs  of  other  states 
and   until  it  proves  o\ir  assistance  is  truly 
affiled  •   •   •  to  aid  the  recipient  nation's 
economic  development  and  social  progress  " 
In  conclusion,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the 
present  Government  of  Egypt  is  the  principal 
danger  to  peace  In  the  Middle  East  and  that 
to  aid  that  Government  Is  to  support  those 
forces  which  are  working  to  overthrow  that 
Bnall  measure  of  stability  which  that  area 
has  achieved  the  last  few  years 
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Tribnle  to  Maj.  Carl  S.  Miller,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OF   TENNZSS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
«iat  each  of  us  In  our  respecUve  districts 
have  received  the  sad  news  of  some  of 
our  close  personal  friends  who  have 
given  their  lives  for  our  country  In 
Vietnam.  We  have  had  several  deaths 
In  our  congressional  district 

On  January  29,  in  Vietnam,  MaJ,  Carl 
S  J  "•   ^L-  °'  Rldgely.   Tenn.,   was 

SS^a^*>rm"°"o  ^  ^*"^"  ^  Mayor 
Carl  s.  Miller,  Sr.,  of  Rldgely.  and  his 

Smi.     *  na"ve  of  Robertson  County, 

I  *?"  January  30,  Mrs.  Miller  received  a 
^t^i  !^  M^'  Charles  Slngletary 
M^^^  ^J^^  ^  M*J°''  Miller's  contribu- 
uon  to  this  great  Nation  of  ours.  I  feel 
that  this  letter  should  be  brought  to  the 
?o£ws°"        ^^  Congress.    The  letter 

n.A.    «-»    ».  January  30,  1966. 

Dear   Mrs,   Miixtr:    Yesterday   the  world 

hSf^,,^  ''.nP***  °^"  *°  *^*  «l~th  «  your 
husband.  The  sltuaUon  over  here  In  Viet- 
Mm  has  uncovered  many  heroic  men  but 
«ay»  select  few  of  them  oould  reS^y  Se 
J^bed  as  great.     Carl  MUler  was  one  of 

loin'ir^"  ^^  desiring  to  write  to  you  and 
loai  to  your  grief  over  Carl's  death  te  thaTl 

Utt  ^«r  1^  f""'  ^^^  concerning  Carl's 
^days   that   you   very   much   des^e   to 

^  told  L"^"^  **"**  "  •*  P^"^^  'o'  you  to 

Ke  ^.^1'  "^  '^"*  "^'^  »>'»»  'o^  your 

™tt»e  memories  of  him  and  for  a  better 
»*•  of  some  Of  the  things  which  Tm  sure 


Carl  modesUy  failed  to  share  with  you.  I  feel 
compelled  to  write  you.  If  there  is  anything 
else  about  Carl's  life  over  here  or  any  ofthe 
conversations  or  contributions  he  n^e  for 
which  you  or  his  parents  would  like  addi- 
tional information,  I  would  count  it  a  privi- 
lege to  be  able  to  research  this  for  you 

I  first  met  Carl  a  htUe  over  2  months" ago 
It  WM  at  that  time  that  I  Joined  the  114th 
t^inVn^  Company.  In  my  initial  period  of 
training,  Carl  was  sori;  of  a  father  to  me.  In 
this  connection  we  had  many  long  talks  con- 
cerning tactics,  the  war.  our  philosophies 
concern  ng  our  Jobs,  and  our  fanSlles.  I  not 
t^JJ^  ^.  ^°^  ^^  through  these  talks 
and  discussions  with  the  many  others  who 
he  d  him  in  very  high  esteem,  but  I  had 
dally  opportunities  to  observe  Carl  in  the 
strain  of  combat  oondltlona.  Carl  was  more 
than  just  highly  effective  In  his  [ol^e  wC 
outstanding.     He  often  made  thi  r^rk  ^ 

Sf;.,,  i'*''''  ^y'^^y  <^^  go  out  and  km  a 
bunch  of  people  any  day  of  the  week,  but  my 

InH^h  »  "If  **^*  °°*  "^^  -friendly-  is  klUed 
and  that  all  possible  efforts  are  made  to  vrle. 
vent  unnecessary  casualUes  " 

d^firm,"'*  ^^  ^^^"^  8*^«  ^^  tremen- 
dous killing  power.  At  his  command  thou- 
sands of  rounds  of  ammunition  with  devas- 
tating power  could  spui  forth  in  a  matter 
ri^rth^"^-  °°  ""*  otherhand.  he  couLd  ar- 
rest  this  power  with  the  press  of  a  mike  but- 

l^r^  «H,  °^^  ^^°^  <*°'*  someumes  unpopu- 
lar) radio  transmission.    Many  Omes  Ihave 

^^T,^  ."!"*"  ^^^  P'-essure  of  these  life  or 
nf  t^v  tf.*^'°'"  ^°^  ^2  to  15  hours  m  a  row 
He  took  his  responsibUlty  with  a  great  deal  of 

hrhtS''^"'"'}'*^-  ^»i«  probably  tildyoS' 
he  had  several  opport;unltles  to  "graduate" 

These  positions  were  ones  with  a  great  deal 
less  vulnerabUity  but.  as  he  expresied  to^ 
several  Umes.  he  felt  that  he  couW  do  Se 
best  Job  of  curtalUng  unnecessary  and  Indls- 
Criminate  killing  while  at  ^same  ttme 
maintaining  the  most  effecUve  unit.  He  was 
absolutely  correct  In  this  feeling 

Carl  probably  didn't  tell  you  that  In  his 
tf.Stf'  y  "  *^*»  ^^'^^'  "'  the  Cobri^aS? 
^.^.    ,'°'°"'^  ^^  ^^  ^^^e  Jo'^  level  ovJ 
potential  enemy  poslUons  in  an  attempt  to 
fJtuF  ,^^«  «!t"'^"on.     The  Vietcong  are  ve^ 
?J^  "fi    ^^^^  ^"  intermingle  a£iong  thl 
terrorized   clviUan  populace  and   frequlnUy 
the  only  possible  way  of  discovering  Uxem  is 
When  they  pick  up  their  hidden  weapons  and 
Are  at  aircraft.     If  these  people  gVundls- 
covered.  they  will  Impose  tyranny  ^d  perse- 
thf^^^L^*"^  ""•  P*°P'«  they  hold  within 
^^J     ^''"  '^'^  ^^^'  ^'  continue  to  pro- 
mote    the    war    which    exists    In    Vietnam. 
More  closely  related  to  us  in  avlaUon.  these 
people  are  quite  dangerous  because  if  left 
undiscovered  they  wlU  shoot  down  our  lift 
tio^^         **  ^^^  "°"*  vulnerable  posl- 

...K  ^'i  '^^^  probably  have  accomplished  his 
i^  ^  protecting  the  lift  heUcopters  by  Just 
ordering  his  platoon  to  machlnegun  any  sus- 
pected enemy  positions  but  In  the  process 
he  would  have  Inevitably  killed  man"  ci- 
vilians.    However.    Carl    always    chose"  the 

Hf^nV^""*  •'^^^  °'  the  easler^oi 
He  spent  many  hours  flying  low  and  slow 
close  to  enemy  positions  hoping  to  draw  fire 
upon  himself  rather  than  iWfl^e^me iS 

hu'pll^n  "*''""  °'  *"  ""*  """^  •^'■'^*  ^'^ 
Nor  was  Carl  reckless  or  unprofessional  m 
the  accomplishment  of  his  Job.  He  took 
every  precaution  to  preserve  his  own  crew 
and  never  needlessly  exposed  them.  His 
great  respect  for  human  life  and  his  con- 
sideration for  others  caused  him  to  choose  It 
far  better  to  lose  his  own  Ufe  In  an^ort 

i^,tJ'*°J^"'-    "  ''*«  ^  J««t  such  a  man- 
ner that  Cart  was  killed. 

Yesterday,  I  was  the  leader  of  the  slicks 
BO  I  was  able  to  hear  and  observe  most  of 
What  was  going  on.  Carl  was  particularly 
concerned  about   the   Are   his  p^n  Sad 
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drawn  In  preparing  the  first  landing  aone 
In  fact,  he  told  me  to  orbit  the  flight  several 
times  while  he  continued  to  attempt  to  draw 
Are  upon  himself  so  that  we  would  not  fly 
into   an   ambush,     it   would    have   been   a 
simple  matter  to  have  eliminated  any  doubt 
by  Just  raking  suspected  houses  and  wood- 
lines  with  machlnegun  flre  but  Carl  chose 
to  go  close  for  a  better  look  to  avoid  kUltoir 
any  of  the  peasant  villagers.     Finally    Cari 
called  us  in.    We  went  Into  the  landui  zone 
without  incident.    We  left  staUon  aid  were 
ping   to   pick   up   the  second   lUt   when   I 
heard  Carl  teUlng  hU  other  ships  over  tha 
radio  how  to  continue  to  develop  the  situa- 
tion.   Several  were  receiving  flre  and  wanted 
to  suprese  the  area.     Carl  restrained  them 
AS  we  were  returning  with  the  second  lift 
Carl  was  continuing  to  his  mission  to  pro- 
tect us      It  was  then  we  first  learned  that 
Cobra  Lead  had  been  hit.     To  his  platoon, 
to  whom  he  was  devouUy  devoted,  he  trans- 
mitted on  his  way  dovra,  "So  long.  Cobras 
It  8  been  real  nice  worktog  with  you  " 

f^J^  ■*  '  ^°^'  ^^  rematoed  oinsclous 
lor  3  or  4  hours  thereafter.  He  was 
immediately  evacuated  to  Saigon  by  medical 
^ii";"^,  !L^  "^  Klven  every  conceivable 
?^!f  *^J5!^*™*°*  ''"t  died  on  the  operattoe 
table.  •When  the  news  came  beck  to  us  over 
the  radio  that  Carl  had  died,  we  were  aU 
very  stunned.  There  had  been  a  glimmer 
of  hope   when   we  learned   that  he   arrived 

th«r.f  K°!?*if  '^''*  ^"'  '^th  the  notice 
that  he  had  died  we  all  realized  how  fortu- 
nate  we  were  to  have  had  the  privilege  to 
have  known  such  a  great  man. 

Some  of  the  thtogs  which  I  like  to  thtok 
back  on  are  times  like  last  Christmas  Carl 
^^  a^  "™*  dlstributtog  the  dolls  and 
other  things  you  ser.t  to  poor  orphan  chU- 
dren  He  had  a  very  tender  heart  and  com- 
passion for  his  fellow  man.  He  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  families  of  our  officer 
club  helpers.  They  all  admired  him  for  his 
kind  and  considerate  outlook  on  life 

One  tactical  tocident  stands  out  very  vivid- 
ly.    We  were  up  by  Moc  Hoa  on  an  opera- 
tion.   The  Vietcong  toflltrate  from  Cambodia 
rather  openly  to  this  area.     They  thrive  off 
of  the  fact  that  we  Just  aren't  able  to  cover 
the  area  thoroughly.    About  the  only  thine 
we  are  able  to    do  to  curtaU  infiltration  of 
weapons  and  ammunition  is  to  harass  thoae 
individuals  we  catch  smuggltog  them  on.    It 
Is  well  known  that  any  time  we  can  go  un 
there  we  can  catch  them  bringing  to  sullies 
At   any   rate.    Cwl's   platoon    was   havtog 
^^      a  successful  operation  this  pari;lculaJ 
day.    They    were    able    to    captxie    man? 
weapons,  documents,  and  suppUes  and  had 
dealt  a  blow  to  some  of  the  smugglers.    Carl 
discovered  to  his  shock  that  a  mother  v^ 
several  small  children  and  an  infant  baby 
was  down  aniong  the  smuggiers-prob^ 
the  ^fe  and  family  of  a  VC.     Without  any 
regard  for  his  own  personal  safety,  he  Im- 
mediate  y   landed   and   made   arraiigements 
for    their    evacuation.     They    hi^piSS    to 
have  been  placed  In  my  heUcopter  for  evacu- 
ation.   My  crew  chief  noticed  a  tear  to  the 
blouse  of  one  of  the  small  girls.     By  closer 
fn '^^"^'^  ^^  discovered  she  had  been^ 
m.?"  K^,?1  P*"^  "^  ^^  ^k  by  one  of  the 
many   bullets    whizzing    through   the   ai^T 
We  rushed  the  little  girt  to  the  staging  wea! 
Carl   helped   with   the    arrang^ema   for 
SL^  !^^*'*-     Although  the  girl  had  not 
been  badly  wounded,  Carl  took  time  out  of 
his  busy  schedule  to  fly  up  the  next  day  to 
check  on  her  and   to  comfort  her  family 
He  brought  gifts  for  the  children. 

^IJ^^*^.^  °°  writing  all  day  i^bout  the 
deeds  ot  this  dedicated  and  compassionate 
^■^.7°""  ^°"  *■  truly  a  severe  one  and 
aaly  the  comfortB  that  God  gives  with  time 
will  Heal  and  drive  away  your  sadness.  I 
know  that  your  family  life  was  very  close 
because  of  the  many  Umee  that  Carl  talked 

^r"^.  ^  ^  '*"*''  *°  ^  ^th  you.  Tha 
wan  Of  hU  room  was  covered  with  the  ^a- 
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tures  of  you  and  your  children.  He  lived  ft 
circumspect  life  which  gave  Irrefutable 
testtmony  of  hia  faithful  devotion  to  hi* 
family.  That  he  wUl  never  be  able  to  Utc 
on  the  farm  he  loved  so  much  saddena  me 
but  I  must  console  myself  with  the  knowl- 
edge. "He  Is  no  fool  who  gives  what  be  can 
never  keep  to  gain  what  he  can  never  lose." 
Yesterday,  after  the  operation  was  com- 
plete. I  was  assigned  the  task  of  waiting  for 
the  command  post  group  near  a  small  Vlet- 
nameaa  TlUage.  As  I  sat  by  my  helicopter 
still  stunned  and  brooding  over  the  death 
of  Carl,  quite  a  few  Uttle  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren came  up  to  the  helicopter.  I  was  In 
no  mood  to  play  with  them  but  as  I  stared 
nther  blankly  into  #ielr  lonely  and  sotne- 
ivba*  hopeless  fscea  it  suddenly  dawned 
iip<«  me  that  this  pointed  to  the  thing  that 
Ou'l  had  given  his  life  for;  that  these  chil- 
dren, for  whom  he  had  deep  compassion 
and  ooncem.  might  have  a  Uttle  better 
world  to  grow  up  in;  that  the  spread  ot 
communism  and  tyranny  might  not  con- 
tinue to  eat  away  at  the  small  glimmer  of 
'"bop*  they  have  to  grow  up  In  a  peaceful 
wcrld.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  he  did 
not  die  In  vain. 

ICay  Ood  be  a  very  precious  comfort  to  you 
In  yotir  deep  loss.    My  prayers  go  out  to  yo« 
and  your  family. 
Respectfully. 

Ma].     CBASLXS     SlNOLfTABT. 


The  Photo  Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CAUFOkMl* 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 
Wednesday,  March  2,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Art  Buchwald  la  one  of  the  outstanding 
satirists  of  his  day.  His  column  "Capitol 
Punishment"  I  think  Is  enjoyed  by  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  Post.  His  column 
entitled  "The  Photo  Contest."  published 
on  Blarch  1,  la  especially  timely  and 
humorous.  The  column  follows: 
CuTttfL  Pmnasutxtrt:  Tks  Photo  CoimsT 
(By  Art  Buchwald) 

The  best  photograph  to  come  out  of  last 
wssfc's  news  showed  President  Johnson 
hugging  BoBaBT  Humphszt  at  the  airport 
on  tb*  Vlo*  President's  return  from  his  trip 
to  tb*  Vmt  East.  In  the  photo,  the  two  men 
are  saying  scoaethlng  to  each  other,  but  no- 
body was  close  enough  to  hear  exactly  what 
was  said.  This  had  led  to  a  great  deal  ot 
oonjecture  on  the  part  of  the  Washington 
prMS  corps,  and  a  contest  Is  now  being  waged 
at  the  NaUonal  Press  Club  as  to  what  Mr. 
HtTMPHarr's  first  words  were  when  he  got 
off  the  plane. 

Here  are  some  of  the  entries  that  have  al- 
ready been  submitted. 

The  Vice  President's  first  words  to  tbs 

"n  itmmlwfl  ISO  million  to  Afghanistan  by 
nUstake.v 

"IIow  did  you  like  that  chicken  coop  re- 
mark about  Bobby?    I  thought  It  up  myself.'* 

"Please  don't  make  m«  testify  in  front  ot 
tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relatloili  Committee." 

"I  know  this  sounds  silly,  but  I  Invited  a 
Pakistan  cameldrlver  to  visit  me  when  I  go« 
back  to  tbe  United  States." 

"I  think  I  picked  up  a  bug  In  India." 

"Tell  Lady  Bird  I  brought  back  tbe  Thai 
sUk  sbe  wanted." 

"Don't  let  on  to  tbe  customs  people,  but 
Muriel  Is  over  her  $100  tourist  aUowaxtoe." 


'Ts  there  anything  I  should  know  about 
our  foreign  i»llcy  since  yeeterday?" 

"I  was  picketed  In  Australia.  New  Zealand. 
and  the  PblUpplnas.  Do  you  think  I've  got 
enough  to  write  a  book?" 

"Averell  Harrlman  didn't  \Ac1l  up  the  check 
once  during  the  entire  trip." 

"Dont  look  now.  but  Jack  Valentl's  taking 
your  car." 

These  were  the  entries  as  to  what  the  Vice 
President  said  to  President  Johnson.  Now 
here  are  some  of  the  things  the  newspaper- 
men thought  Mr.  Johnson  could  have  said 
as  he  hugged  Mr.  Humphekt. 

"Wipe  that  grin  off  your  face,  or  everyone 
will  think  you  had  a  good  time." 

"I've  got  bad  news  for  you.  HtrsDrr.  Bobby 
and  I  have   made   up."     * 

"I  was  wondering  when  you  were  going  to 
bring  my    >lane  back." 

"If  suiyt  ae  questions  you,  we  agree  with 
George  Ke^<nan  and  Oaneral  Gavin." 

"Senator  PuLBaicBT  has  been  asking  for 
you." 

"Tou  left  your  lights  on  In  tbe  oflBce." 

"What  were  they  saying  about  me  In 
Korea?" 

"Dont  squeeze  so  hard;  you're  hurting  my 
scar." 

"What  did  you  buy  for  Dean  Rusk?" 

"Tou  dldnt  run  across  a  good  chef  In  tbe 
Far  East,  did  you?' 

"I  cut  your  budget." 

"As  a  hog  caller,  you  certainly  turned  out 
to  be  a  bust." 

"Don't  look  now.  but  Senator  Moasi  Is 
watching  us  on  television." 

"Now  I  hope  you're  satisfied  with  this 
trip,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word 
out  of  you  for  0  months." 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  entries  that 
bave  been  submitted. 

They  are  still  pouring  In.  The  winner  ot 
tbe  contest  gets  to  spend  a  wedt  In  Saigon, 
explaining  to  General  Ky  what  Gen.  Max- 
well Taylor  really  meant  when  he  said  he 
supported  Bobbt  Kemmsst. 


llshed  by  such  varied  personalities  as 
France's  military  hero.  Marshal  Foch, 
former  mayor  of  New  York,  Piorello.La 
Ouardla.  Mark  Twain,  and  Mrs.  Andrew 
Jackson  who  has  been  styled  "The  First 
Lady  of  the  Corncob  Pipe." 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues  can 
also  attest  to  the  unique  pleasure  af- 
forded by  Missouri's  fine  cob  meer- 
schaums. 


Corncob  Pipe  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  Missoxraz 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  that  the  corncob  pipe  capltol 
of  the  world  la  located  in  my  district. 
The  home  of  Buescher's  Cob  Pipes  la  in 
Washington,  Mo.,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River  where  the  corncob  pipe 
had  its  beginning  in  1869.  From  modest 
beginnings.  Buescher's  has  expanded  to 
a  daily  production  of  12,000  pipes  which 
are  distributed  to  some  7,000  sales  out- 
lets across  the  globe. 

Buescher's  recently  donated  1 ,800  pipes 
to  the  Army  for  distribution  In  Vietnam. 
Arrangements  for  shipment  of  the  pipea 
were  handled  through  Lt.  Col.  John  C. 
"Corncob"  Hughes,  a  much-decorated 
Army  officer  who  has  smoked  Washing- 
ton corncob  pipes  for  over  15  years. 
Colonel  Hughes  was  recently  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Corncob  Pipe 
Club  of  Washington  while  on  a  speaking 
engagement  there  shortly  before  he  re- 
turned to  Vietnam. 

I  am  happy  that  many  of  our  soldiers 
will  now  have  the  equipment  to  carry  on 
the  great  pipe-sm(4clng  tradition  estab- 
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A  Yoath  Speaks  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OP    PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  often 
as  time  permits,  I  make  it  a  point  to 
read  essays  and  speeches  that  are  prod- 
ucts of  young  Americans  and  Important 
enough  to  be  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  In  an  era  when  many 
young  people  are  troubled  and  confused 
by  false  doctrines  and  distasteful  fads 
that  seek  to  contradict  established  moral 
and  social  norms,  a  thoughtful  composi- 
tion by  one  who  appreciates  his  natural 
inheritance  is  always  refreshing  and 
Inspiring. 

Robin  Thurau,  son  of  a  Lutheran 
minister  in  Kittanning,  Pa.,  won  the 
American  Legion  Award  In  the  eighth 
grade,  has  been  president  of  his  high 
school  class  for  the  past  3  yetirs.  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Honor 
Society.  But  his  highest  recognition,  he 
Is  sure,  was  in  being  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  CommonwesJth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  TJ3.  Senate  youth  program 
In  Washington  last  month.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  thoughts 
of  Robin  Thurau  preserved  In  the 
Congressional  Rxcoro. 

Ths   Advantages    op   a   Dxmocratic 
GovnunuNT 

■very  type  of  govonunent  whlcb  exists 
today  has  Its  advantages  and  Its  disadvan- 
tages, but  a  democratic  form  of  government 
baa  more  advantages  by  far  than  any  ot 

The  Soviet  Union,  one  of  the  world's  great 
powers,  has  a  Government  quite  the  opposite 
ot  our  own.  In  contrasting  these  two  types 
of  government  the  form  of  government  en- 
joyed lb  this  country  clearly  emerges  as 
the  one  that  provides  the  greatest  blessings 
to  Its  p>eople.  And.  after  all,  for  what  reason 
does  government  exist  than  for  Its  pfeople? 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Government,  or 
state.  Is  the  all-in-all.  The  people  are 
puppets,  things,  and  are  considered  ex- 
pendable. The  Russian  people  are  not 
pemUted  to  speak  out  In  criticism  of  their 
Government.  If  they  do,  they  have  no  guar- 
antee ot  a  trial  but  are  considered  an  enemy 
of  the  state  and  are  Imprisoned  or  even 
liquidated.  The  i>eople  are  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  subjected  to  propa- 
ganda all  the  time,  hearing  It  on  their  radios 
and  reading  It  In  their  papers. 

By  way  of  contrast,  In  the  United  States 
It  Is  tbe  people  who  are  the  power.  They 
decide,  at  the  voUng  booth,  who  wUl  govern 
them  and.  at  the  same  booth,  they  express 
their  approval  or  dlsaj>proval.  They  have 
the  right  to  petition  the  govenunent  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.  They  have  the  right 
to  worship  as  they  please  and  to  WTlt«  and 
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speak  as  they  please.  They  have  the  right 
to  assembly.  They  have  the  right  to  trial 
by  Jury. 

To  anyone  who  may  be  cJlasatlBfled  with 
our  form  of  government  I  recommend  that 
he  spend  several  days  In  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
There  the  word  democracy  comes  alive.  One 
quickly  senses  that  government  exists  few 
the  benefit  of  the  people — all  the  people. 
One  also  realizes  that  the  legislators  feel  a 
sense  of  accountability  to  those  who  elected 
them.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  power  could 
become  absolute  and  therefore  corrupt  In 
our  form  of  government.  Though  It's  far 
from  perfect  (what  human  relationship  Is?) 
yet  I  am  convinced  that  our  form  of  govern- 
ment does.  Indeed,  promise  and  safeguard 
the  greatest  blessings  to  our  people.  Now 
I  understand  what  Lincoln  meant  when  he 
talked  of  oiu-  government — "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
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Voice  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

OP    NEVADA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.    BARING.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  prize - 
winning  article  of  Carole  Pozzi.  of  Reno 
Nev..  submitted  to  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest: 
VoiCK  OP  Democract 
(By  Carole  Pozzl,  Reno.  Nev.) 

Once  every  10  seconds  a  new  life  Is  given 
to  the  world  and  Is  cast  Into  the  moving 
stream  which  is  the  rorce  of  history.  Sooner 
?l  J^L  "  *"  human  beings  have  done  since 
the  beginning  of  tUne.  each  Individual  begins 

^  "^l^^  ^°''  *  '*'**^'  «»<:^  t^«™»  to  8ome- 
to^ng  higher  than  himself-a  body  of  ideaU 
Which  promises  to  give  meaning  to  his  life 
Democracy  starts  with  one  individual,  one 
unit,  one  soul.  It  asserts  that  this  individual 
has  a  special  dignity  and  worth.  Once  the 
individual  is  aware  of  his  own  worth,  he  tends 
to  respond  to  the  finer  urglngs  of  his  Inner 
■eu.  Since  democracy  is  nourished  by  the 
stt^ngths  and  the  weaknesses  of  all  Its  mem- 
Ders  the  healthier  these  individuals  are,  the 
neaitbier  the  democracy  will  be 

J[?iA^**™°^*  ^^^  **^**  *^"e  are  In  the 
world  today  two  totally  different  social  sys- 
tems, both  of  which  call  themselves  demo- 
«*tic  Each  side  has  millions  of  followers 
Who  claim  that  their  system  U  the  one  that 
can  solve  the  problems  that  beset  mankind. 
Each  offers  a  promise,  each  offers  hope,  and 

^n.^f  "  '^^*''  ^  '^"Pture  the  Imagina- 
tions of  men  and  women  to  whom  life  has 
brought  little  but  grief  or  care  or  f^ar 

More  than  100  years  ago  Karl  Marx,  who 
wjs  the  founder  of  one  of  these  two  systems. 
Z?  K  .  M  **"*  ^°'"'**  ^"^  ''«*nK  divided  into 
htan.^  K  ""^P"-  ^*  *»  ""'^  apparent  that 
a»  prophecy  has  come  true,  though  not  In 
the  way  Marx  foresaw. 

.t^,**2  "**•*  "■*  ^°^  engaged  In  the  same 
•^le  he  predicted:   yet  between  what  Is 

twl  '^  °^'.'^''''  ^^^*'  ^  ^°«B  ^^  the  other, 
tt«e  Is  a  vrtder  gulf  than  any  which  has  ever 
^Parated  the  forces  of  humanity. 

Between  these  two  camps,  and  indeed, 
•^  within  them,  there  are  many  people 
J^seek  the  truth  about  democracy.  At  • 
TO*  When  many  words  have  lost  their  mean- 
wg.  there  Is  no  simpler  answer  to  give.  It 
■^easy  to  state  with  certainty  what  de- 
°>««<:y  really  is  or  what  it  can  do 


People  make  democracy.  It  Is  their  handi- 
work and  It  belongs  to  them.  Through  the 
centuries  they  have  fashioned  Ita  meaning 
making  grave  mistakes  at  times,  as  people 
will,  and  at  other  times  achieving  remarkable 
progress.  Men  have  known  democracy  In 
attempts  to  meet  together  In  villages  and 
agree  upon  a  common  purpose.  They  have 
known  it  In  their  efforts  at  world  organlza- 
tlon.  Yet  democracy's  story  Ib  Incomplete, 
and  win  remain  so  as  long  as  an  Individual 
remains  to  add  his  own  contrlbuUon  to  Its 
growth. 

If  we  searched  for  an  exact  definition  the 
chances  are  that  the  answers  we  received 
would  be  nearly  as  many  and  as  varied  as  the 
people  who  tried  to  define  democracy  for  us. 
Even  if  someone  would  succeed  in  setUng 
down  a  formula  covering  the  vast  range  of 
its  capabilities,  there  frould  always  be  some- 
one else  to  point  out  the  exceptions  to  dis- 
prove this  rule. 

The  word  "democracy"  xisually  refers  to  a 
form  of  government,  but  democracy  U  also 
a  way  of  life.  True  democracy  recognizes  the 
rights  of  all  men  and  states  that  all  persons 
are  equal  before  law. 

Democracy  asserts  that  man  possesses  cer- 
tain qualities  which  set  him  apart  from 
animal.  It  states  that  man  Is  a  thinking 
reasoning  creature,  endowed  by  his  creatS 
with  certain  rights.  The  individual  Is  im- 
portant because  he  U  a  human  being  and 
each  man— regardless  of  his  race  or  rank— 
is  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the  same 
consideration  that  are  due  aU  other  men  A 
democratic  government  U  not  allowed  to 
grant  special  favors  because  of  a  person's 
birth,  wealth,  race,  or  religion. 

Democratic  practices  have  been  devised  by 
individuals,  for  individuals,  through  cen- 
turies of  trial  and  error.  They  are  being 
tested  and  modified  every  day,  to  fit  new 
needs  and  aspirations  of  humAnklnd  The 
BoUd  core  of  faith  which  Is  shared  by  aU 
Who  believe  in  this  democratic  way  of  Ufe  U 
man's  belief  in  the  dignity  of  man  the  be- 
lief that  "each  one  counts  as  one." 

Uke  man  himself,  democracy  Is  far  from 
perfect.  Yet  there  Is  an  opUmlsm  about 
democracy  which  carries  people  forward, 
beyond  tempca^y  successes  and  failures 
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went  out  of  his  way  to  try  to  understand 
the  problems  of  younger  members  of  the 
committee  as  well  as  of  the  House  and  I 
was  one  of  the  continuous  beneficiaries 
of  his  thoughtfulness. 

As  many  others  before  me  have  stated 
I  considered  him  a  personal,  a  good  and 
a  warm  friend  whose  name  and  record 
wiU  never  be  forgotten  and  to  his  family 
I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
great  loss  that  they.  too.  have  suffered 


Eulogy  of  Albert  Thomas 

SPEECH 


OP 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 


OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  served 
^r  many,  many  years  In  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves  with  Albert  Thomas 
have  set  forth  his  outstanding  charac- 
teristics. 

The  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  men  who  have  worked  with  him  on 
many  difficult  and  controversial  prob- 
lems that  were  very  Important  to  the 
Nation  have  extolled  his  virtues  and 
have  told  of  his  great  ability. 

Although  I  only  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  4  years,  he  provided 
many  examples  of  leadership  that  will 
"fy®5  ^  forgotten.  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded by  all  who  served  with  him  that 
no  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  had 
greater  capacity  to  handle  a  bUl  on  the 
floor  or  to  develop  It  for  presentation  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  House    He 


It's  Time  To  Speak  Up  for  Onr  Jndges 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OP    CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  as  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  I 
have  devoted  a  great  portion  of  my  time 
and  energy  to  Improving  our  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

T  ^^lyf ar  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act.  Our 
objective  in  that  legislation  was  to  bring 
modern  technological  developments  to 
the  aid  of  the  peace  officer  in  his  every- 
day efforts  to  prevent  and  combat  crime 
I  have  spoken  many  times  on  the  need 
fS  f*^^y«^  support;  our  poUce  officers  In 
their  difficult  and  dangerous  tasks 

^^^^  ^"f'  °^^^'"  ^""^^t.  however.'  that 
the  judiciary  Is  an  equally  vital  com- 
ponent of  our  machinery  to  Insure  law 

Z^^';f^'■•  «,"  ^"^  no  good  to  support 
the  police  officer  and  simultaneously  de- 
grade  the   courts   because   an   orderly 
K^  *"^  peaceful  society  depends  on 

I  do  not  advocate  that  court  decisions 
be   approached   with   complete   subser- 

SvofhnnH^'^"'^"*^^  Neither  do  I 
favor  blind  agreement  with  every  action 
of  the  police.  But  I  do  insist  that  both 
the  police  and  the  courts  should  be 
fo^t'if.^A^i  an  atmosphere  of  respect 
tw^  *^**'  integrity  and  an  apprecla- 
w  '°r.."?e  complex  and  urgent  prob- 
t^m^^n?  '^^y  confront.  Attacks  on 
the  morality  or  patriotism  of  our  judicial 

a^St^sSlJy^^^^'^^^^^^^^'o-Weve 

.„?*  i^  TJ  ***  ^^'^^<  but  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  defend.  Mr.  John  Sutro,  presl- 
InM  °'^*^'  ®*^^  ^"^  °'  Callfon^^. 
cently  delivered  an  excellent  addre^  io 
the  I^s  Angeles  County  Bar  Association 
A&  Sutro  Is  an  outstanding  attorney, 
and  his  remarks  demonstrate  his  thor- 
''^^.T^f^^'^^'^*  °'  '^«  l*w  and  the 
E??^*."?!?-  ^  "^^  to  associate  my- 
self  with  Mr.  Sutro's  views  and  to  rec- 
ommend them  for  the  close  study  of  my 
colleagues:  " 

It's  Tnti:  To  Speak  Up  por  Our  Jdixjes 
My  comments  today  could  be  characterized 

InvestlgaUon  of  the  obscure.  Day  after  dar 
we  hear  and  read  of  one  attack  after  another 
on  the  courts  and  Judges  of  our  State  and 
Nation,  -niese  attacks  are  a  far  cry  frwn 
the  kind  of  constructive  criticism  of  a  deci- 
sion by  lawyers  and  scholars  that  Judws 
welcome.    They  are   not  based  on  f 4^t  « 
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logic  and  many  arc  Ttdotia  and  vltup«ratlTe. 
I  submit  that  It's  time  to  speak  up  for  our 
Judges. 

Theologian  Belnhold  Nlebuhr  stated: 
"Man's  capacity  for  Justice  makes  democracy 
poeslble,  but  man's  Inclination  to  Injustice 
makes  democracy  neceeeary."  Our  Republic 
was  eatabllshed  by  men  of  moderation  and 
wisdom.  They  were  men  who  had  good 
cause  to  be  suspicious  of  all-powerful  cen- 
tral authority.  They  were  men  determined 
to  Insure  that  our  Oovemment  would  be 
protected  by  those  checks  and  balances  which 
are  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Since  MaTtmry  ▼.  Uadiaoii  it 
has  been  clear  that  the  court  la  the  Inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution.  Thus,  It  Is  the  ad- 
juster of  governmental  jxxwers.  The  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  are  subjected  to 
Judicial  review  to  prevent  the  unconstitu- 
tional exercise  of  power. 

Sach  of  the  three  branches  Is  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  functtonlng  of  our  Republic.  But 
It  U  clear  that  the  Judiciary  has  a  ery  sp»- 
dal  responsibility,  for  the  pursuit  of  Justice 
Is  the  heart  of  our  Oovemment.  Each  of  us 
aa  a  member  of  that  profeasion  which  for 
generations  has  been  entrusted  with  safe- 
keeping the  fires  of  Justice  also  has  a  very 
special  responslblUty  to  see  that  the  courts 
and  Judges  of  our  State  and  NaQon  receive 
the  high  respect  of  the  people,  for  such  re- 
spect Is  easentlal  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Judiciary's  vital  mission. 

Practically  each  week  there  are  personal 
attacks  on  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate 
Justices  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  because 
at  some  decision  the  Court  announced  on 
Monday.  The  great  mass  of  attacks  on  the 
courts  Is  com.prlsed  of  hate  tracts,  irate 
letters  to  editors,  and  slzaUng  speeches  by 
activists  of  all  political  jjersuaslons,  who 
make  apparent  by  the  espousing  of  their 
causes  that  they  are  not  among  the  mosit 
enlightened  of  our  citizenry. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Intensity  of 
the  personal  attacks  which  have  grown  out 
at  thrs  Bscobedo  and  Dorado  decisions.  Theae 
attacks  were  directed  not  as  much  at  the 
reckoning  of  the  Justices  but  more  at  the 
men  themselves  as  persons  who  <)}ve  In  Ivory 
towers  engaging  In  halrspUtUng  legal  gym- 
nastloa.  That  is  the  kind  of  attack  I  submit 
la  xmj\istlfied:  it  oertalnly  is  not  constructive. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  of  us  who  regret 
the  courts  could  not  have  reached  a  different 
reaolt  In  these  cases.  I  think  It  fair  to  as- 
cume  that  many  of  the  Justices  would  have 
preferred  a  different  result,  but  have  In  mind 
theae  men  have  each  taken  an  oath  to  uphold 
the  Constitution.  Bach  Is  awaxe  at  his  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  for  one  am  confident  that 
this  responsibility  Is  foremoat  In  the  mind 
of  each  Justice  when  he  writes  an  opinion. 
Bach  of  us,  of  course,  may  with  all  propriety 
dlaagree  with  the  reasoning  of  the  courts  and 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  Judges  wel- 
come constructive  crttlcism. 

Americans  are  basically  a  law-abiding  peo- 
ple. They  know  that  it  Is  important  to  play 
by  rules  of  the  game.  At  a  baseball  game 
they  may  shout,  "klU  the  umpire."  But 
they  kpow  that  Lf  they  really  meant  what 
they  said  there  would  be  no  game,  liosit 
Americans  understand  that  we  must  comply 
with  decisions  of  the  courts  even  if  we  do 
not  like  them.  This  ootnpUance  is  not  ao 
much  because  the  law  may  be  supported  by 
force.  Rather,  It  Is  because  as  law  abiding 
people,  we  rsepect  the  law. 

Moat  people  overlook  ahouts  of  "kill  the 
umpire"  as  just  part  at  the  game.  But  there 
Is  reason  fb  believe  that  most  people  do  not 
ao  lightly  dismiss  the  broad  brush  personal 
attacks  which  are  Indiscriminately  made  on 
eourti  and  Judgea.  It  is  the  old  adage.  If 
yoa  Haw  it  said  often  enough,  sooner  or 
later  yov  will  believe  it  to  be  true.  People 
don't  know  whtob  court  or  which  Judge  la 


being  attacked  or  why.  They  are  led  to  be- 
lieve, having  been  told  again  and  again,  that 
there  U  reason  to  view  courts  axid  Judges  with 
general  distrust  and  dlsreapeot. 

There  are  Indications  that  my  concern 
about  the  average  man's  view  of  courts  is 
not  unduly  alarmist.  During  recent  months 
and  years,  there  have  been  Increasing  evl- 
dencee  of  distrust,  disrespect,  and  disregard 
of  orderly  processes.  In  the  place  of  orderly 
pro  ceases  have  come  mass  demonstrations 
and  other  techniquee  of  force.  Too  many 
Americans  are  showing  a  lack  of  respect  for 
law  and  reason.  Young  people  Join  picket 
lines  to  coerce  government.  Unruly  demon- 
strators strike  public  o<Bcials.  We  are  no 
longer  shocked  when  we  read  of  such  use 
of  force.  We  have  grown  accustomed  to 
marching  denu>nstratlona,  violations  of  law, 
and  the  reconciling  of  dlfferencea  in  our 
streets  rather  than  in  our  courts  and  legisla- 
tive halls. 

Mr.  Justice  Burton  once  stated  that  "the 
Judiciary  is  the  keystone  that  holds  In  place 
the  governmental  arch.  With  Its  keystone  an 
arch  has  extraordinary,  lasting  strength: 
without  It  the  whole  structure  collapses." 
The  confidence  of  the  people  is  all  that  keepa 
the  keystone  In  place.  Kach  of  us  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  confidence  in  our 
Judges  and  in  the  orderly  processes  of  our 
courts  Is  reestablished  among  the  citizens  of 
our  State  and  Nation. 

A  Judge  cannot  defend  himself.  His  pop-  - 
ularlty  or  unpopularity  Is  of  no  proper  con- 
cern to  him  in  the  performance  of  his  Judicial 
duties.  As  officers  of  the  court  It  Is  our 
responsibility  to  defend  our  courts  and  Judgea 
when  they  are  subjected  to  improper  attacks. 

The  tlmea  In  which  we  live  present  many 
b-imlng  Issues.  Most  periods  of  history  do. 
The  social  readjustments  made  necessary  by 
some  of  these  Issuea  will  be  carried  out.  We 
lawyers  must  recognize  and  assume  the  ob- 
ligation we  have  to  assure  that  those  read- 
justments are  carried  out  through  the 
processes  of  the  law;  rather  than  through  the 
processes  of  the  street.  The  organized  bar 
and  the  lawyers  who  comprise  It  are  not 
Bpectat(»«  of  the  Judicial  process;  they  are 
officers  of  the  court  and  have  the  duty  to 
support  the  Judges  and  courts  o<  this  State. 

The  care  of  Justice  is  not  entrusted  to  the 
weak,  pyjrtunately.  no  generation  of  lawyers 
has  yet  lost  the  desire  to  achieve  what  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  once  described  as  a  "world  of 
law  and  free  choice,  banishing  the  world  at 
war  and  coercion." 

Constructive  criticism  of  the  decisions  of 
our  courts,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago.  Is 
welcomed  by  the  Judiciary  and  contributes 
to  the  development  of  the  law.  No  one  will 
agree  with  every  decision  of  every  court  and 
you  and  I  are  each  entitled  to  and  should 
voice  our  reasoned  analyses  to  explain  why 
we  come  out  differently. 

Disagreement  with  a  court's  decision,  how- 
ever, does  not  Jusrtlfy  a  personal  attack  on 
the  Judge.  Ifa  matter  how  unpopular  a 
court's  decisions,  there  Is  no  Jxistiflcation  for 
baselesa  charges  that  those  decisions  were 
made  dishonestly,  or  with  bias  against  the 
losing  pcu^y.  Those  who  criticize  Judges  and 
courts  must  live  up  to  the  obligation  which  Is 
theirs  to  report  fairly  the  position  and  rea- 
soning of  those  whom  they  challenge.  Dis- 
tortion and  ad  bomlnem  attacks  should  never 
be  tolerated. 

The  line  I  am  attempting  to  draw  la  that 
Una  between  raqmnslble  criticism  and  irre- 
sponsible paraooal  attack  designed  only  to 
bring  public  disrespect  upon  our  courts  and 
Judges.  The  courts  are  entitled  to  co\int 
on  the  lawyers  to  siteak  out  against  that 
sort  of  IrreeponslbUlty  whenever  It  arises.  Aa 
Edmund  Burke  ao  well  stated.  "KvU  growa 
because  good  man  do  nothing  about  It." 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  our  Supreme 
Court  U  most  conscious  at  the  problem  at 


straightening  out  the  tan^e  of  legal  prob- 
lems left  in  the  wake  of  Escobedo  and  Do- 
rado. Just  like  eeu:h  of  us,  I  am  confident 
that  each  of  our  Justices  agrees  with  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  when  he  said.  "At  the  pres- 
ent time  in  this  couiltry  there  is  more  danger 
that  criminals  will  escape  Justice  than  that 
they  win  be  subjected  to  tyranny."  It  Is  the 
difficult  burden  of  the  courts  to  strike  that 
elusive  proper  balance  between  the  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  accused  and  the  rights 
of  a  society  which  must  be  protected  from 
violence. 

There  are  pressures  on  courts  to  depart 
from  the  traditional  notions  of  Judicial  self- 
restraint.  There  are  many  who  demand  that 
all  deficiencies  in  our  society  be  cured  Im- 
mediately In  the  courts.  As  worthy  as  may 
be  some  of  the  objectives,  there  are  reasons 
to  resist  these  pressures.  To  put  the  courts 
on  the  front  line  of  change  Is  a  risky  busi- 
ness. It  is  tampering  with  the  checks  and 
balances  of  our  system.  Especially  In  the 
area  of  constitutional  law  where  there  will  be 
retrospective  application  of  changes,  there 
would  seem  to  be  great  merit  In  reserving  the 
Judiciary  for  the  role  of  observing  and  ad- 
Justing  the  results  of  social  reorganizations 
established  Initially  In  the  private  dealings 
of  individuals  or  in  the  legislative  halls.  If 
the  courts  go  too  far  down  the  path  of  Judi- 
cial legislation,  the  courts  open  themselves 
to  the  full  barrage  of  attack  usually  reserved 
for  legislators.  It  then  becomes  more  dif- 
ficult to  expect  public  restraint  in  criti- 
cisms. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  lawyers  must  do  our 
part  to  educate  the  public  to  the  fact  that 
to  some  degree  it  is  perfectly  proper  for 
courts,  in  one  sense,  to  "make  law"  as  well , 
as  to  "Interpret  law."  Prof.  Arthur  Corbln ' 
once  stated  that  It  Is  Judicial  legislation 
which  "gives  to  Judicial  office  its  highest 
honor."  Pew  people  realize  that,  the  legis- 
lature on  occasion  enacts  only  the  skeleton 
of  a  law  and  leaves  to  the  courts  the  work 
of  completing  the  law  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
As  lawyers,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  useful- 
ness of  this  device,  and  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  communicate  that  usefulness  to  those 
who  deal  In  absolutes  and  attack  the  courts 
for  transcending  their  bounds  by  "making 
law." 

With  respect  to  the  current  controversies 
In  the  field  of  criminal  law.  we  lawyers  must 
explain  that  our  system  of  criminal  Justice 
la  accusatorial,  not  Inquisitorial.  Investi- 
gative officers  are  obliged  to  obtain  evidence 
of  crime  by  constitutional  processes.  As 
lawyers  we  should  make  It  known  that  the 
cooEtltuttonal  protections  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  not  limited  to  the  courtroom. 
Courts  must  also  exa^plne  the  procedures  by 
which  evidence  Is  obtained  before  allowing 
It  to  be  Tised  against  the  accused.  The  Bill 
of  Rights  must  protect  everyone  or  It  pro- 
tecta  no  one.  It  was  Pellx  Frankfurter  who 
stated:  "The  hUtory  of  Uberty  has  largely 
been  the  history  of  the  observance  of  pro- 
cedural safeguards." 

And.  Important,  too,  lawyers  must  chal- 
lenge those  who  oversimplify  and  then  dis- 
tort the  decisions  of  our  courts.  Those  who 
attack  decisions  should  be  made  to  state 
their  reasoning.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
attacks  on  Judges  to  be  answered. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  once  pointed  out 
that  "Any  problem  can  be  solved  if  only  one 
principle  Is  involved,  but  •  •  •  unfortunately 
all  controversies  of  Importance  Involve  •  •  • 
an  Interplay  of  principles." 

Our  duty,  as  I  see  It,  Is  to  InstlU  in  the 
public  the  wisdom  of  that  terse  statement. 

As  a  final  note,  I  trust  that  those  Judgea 
who  have  been  bearing  up  so  well  under 
attack  can  draw  some  personal  consolation 
from  the  observation  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  that:  "Nothing  In  life  Is  ao  ex- 
hilarating aa  to  be  shot  at  without  reault." 
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Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  STANLEY  L.  GREIGG 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  GREIGG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  very 
penetrating  speech  on  democracy.  Miss 
Rose  Marie  Hoye.  a  young  lady  from  my 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Iowa,  is 
the  proud  State  winner  in  the  highly 
competitive  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  ladles'  auxiliary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  this  speech  to  be 
indeed  refreshing  and,  for  those  who  have 
doubts  as  to  our  teenagers.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  speech  by  a  16-year-old 
provides  concrete  evidence  of  the  solid 
fiber  of  our  youth.    I  am  most  proud  to 
salute    Rose   Marie   Hoye   from    Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  for  her  eloquent  contribution 
In  making  democracy  live.    I  also  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  and  its  ladies'  aux- 
iliary for  a  highly  meritorious  project. 
The  speech  follows: 
Democract:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Rose  Marie  Hoye,  Iowa  Voice  of 
Democracy  winner) 
A  Uny  seed  of  loyalty,  righteousness,  and 
patriotism    conceived    In    the    womb    of    a 
mother  nation,  and  the  explorations  of  cu- 
rious men  and  the  dreams  and  desires  they 
hoped  to  fulfill  are  the  founders  that  brought 
me  into  existence. 

I  am  the  country  with  the  big  shoulders. 
1  am  the  country  with  the  productive  fac- 
tories, the  waving  fields  of  grain,  the  network 
of  highways  and  railroads  stretching  across 
my  plains.  I  am  the  hope  and  life  of  almost 
200  million  people;  I  am  America;  I  am 
democracy. 

War,  rebellion,  and  hate  were  excluded 
from  my  infant  life  by  an  overprotectlve 
.  mother  country  who  destroyed  aU  harmful 
Ideas  before  they  could  bloom  in  my  mind. 
But  life  can  only  be  learned  through  experi- 
ence and  so  began  the  story  of  my  history. 

With  each  passing  generation,  my  wants 
and  needs  grew  imtll  I  rebelled  against  my 
mother  country  and  later  on  against  myself 
In  all  this  I  found  a  great  amount  of  pain— ^ 
and  peace. 

During  the  decades  of  sufferings  and  hard- 
•hlps  that  were  to  follow,  my  soU  became 
richer,  my  industrial  life  stronger,  my  cities 
larger,  and  my  people  greater  leaders. 

Now  that  I  have  reached  the  zenith  of  my 
maturity  and  I  look  back  at  the  results  of  my 
•eed,  I  behold  the  greatest  product  of  my 
harvest— my  American  youth.  It  U  at  this 
point  that  I  wish  to  call  upon  one  of  these 
youth  to  act  aa  my  spokesmeji.  Listen  now 
to  the  message  this  teenager  has  to  give. 

It  U  1966.  I  have  known  this  land  for  16 
years,  and  I  h<^)e  to  live  and  give  to  others 
to  future  years  the  gift  of  Ufe  in  this  coun- 
try. My  personal  Ufe  is  not  known  to  many 
at  present,  but  what  I  am  doing  now  Is  the 
foundation  of  what  others  will  become 
•oqualnted  with  when  I  am  fully  grown.  Al- 
toough  I  live  In  a  small  town,  that  town  pro- 
Wdes  me  with  opportunities  to  develop  Into 
•■potential  voter  through  participation  In 
avlc  activities,  group  action,  and  youth 
projects.  ' 

My  life  is  like  a  puzzle.  My  parents  are 
definitely  the  largest  and  moot  Important 
part  of  that  puzzle— busy,  as  they  are.  mold- 
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Ing  their  children  Into  young  Americans, 
human  beings  of  dignity  and  pride.  Together 
we  make  up  a  family,  the  basic  unit  of  so- 
ciety, without  which  this  country  of  mine 
would  fall  apart.  ^^ 

Opportunity  In  America  knocks  at  every 
door  for  those  who  want  to  take  time  to 
look  for  the  key.  The  key  to  this  door  is 
edu<»tlon.  My  school  plays  an  all-Important 
role  In  my  life.  Without  the  education  that 
It  offers  me.  my  hopes  of  bettering  my  coun- 
try In  the  future  would  be  demolUhed-  with 
sufficient  education,  on  the  other  hand  I 
can  choose  from  any  number  of  careers 'of 
professional  fields.  Education  gives  me  and 
all  other  youth  the  chance  to  grow  through 
active  participation;  to  build  a  life  of  posi- 
tive, moral  virtue.  In  so  doing,  I  am  con- 
tributing In  great  measure  to  the  growth  of 
my  community. 

Like  thousands  of  other  teenagers,  anxious 
to  express  their  hope  In  their  country  X  am 
able,  through  education,  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  my  American  heritage;  to  become  better 
informed  on  maters  of  local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional Issues;  to  have  t^lnions  and  to  be  ready 
to  express  them.  For  within  the  boundaries 
Of  what  other  country  are  the  dreams  of 
youth  fulfilled  so  quickly? 

f>,^,l'°?''.l'**°  *^*  '"*"'«■  I  '^  predict 
^%^t  '™"*  "*'  "y  country  wlU  be  many 
and  rich,  provided  we.  her  youth,  sink  our 
roots  deeply  into  her  soil  and  Uve  according 
to  her  democratic  principles.  For  in  her 
youth  will  American  Uve  on  and  her  dreams 
win  become  realities  and  her  fears  will  be 
vanquished.  "  «»  uc 
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be  expanding  its  jurisdictional  scope  in 
these  or  similar  directions. 

A  select  committee  on  urban  problems 
would  be  able  to  look  into  the  optimum 
jurisdiction  and  structure  of  a  ccwn- 
mittee  to  deal  with  the  same  scope  of 
problems  as  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Department.  A  second  advan- 
tage of  such  a  select  committee  Is  that 
It  could  provide  the  wherewithal  for  a 
continual  investigation  of  the  iniUal  op- 
erations of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  AJTairs,  which  Department  is 
presently  undertaking  the  administra- 
tion of  ambitious  new  programs  as  yet 
ambiguous  in  scope  and  thrust. 

I  believe  that  the  select  committee 
should  include  members  from  the  follow- 
ing four  committees— Banking  and  Cur- 
rency—Housing Subcommittee— Public 
Works,  Government  Operations,  and  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Ap- 
proximately half  the  13-member  select 
committee  should  be  drawn  from  the 
Housing  Subcommittee. 


Law  and  Order  Without  Jastice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Urban  A£Fair< 
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HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW   YORK 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 
Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced  a   resolution   calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  select  House  commit- 
tee to  investigate  urban  problems  and 
the  policy  and  administration  of  Federal 
urban  aid  programs.    A  further  aim  of 
the  select  committee  would  be  considera- 
tion of  the  worth,  structure,  and  juris- 
diction of  a  proposed  House  standing 
committee  on  urban  affairs. 

This  is  the  hour  for  the  establishment 
of  a  select  committee  to  investigate  urban 
problems  and  aid  programs  and  the  opti- 
mum congressional  committee  means  of 
dealing  therewith.    Only  last  fall    the 
Congress  helped  create  the  new  Depart- 
ment  of   Housing   and   Urban   Affairs 
Now,  we  must  look  into  needed  change 
In  the  congressional  committee  structure 
This  new  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  presently  enjoys  a  juris- 
diction approximately  paralleled  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
I  think  we  can  safely  say,  however,  that 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  be  absorbing  new  urban- 
related  functions  In  the  near  future. 

The  Housing  Subcommittee  has 
c^-iiainly  been  up  to  the  challenge  of 
coaling  with  a  jurisdiction  Increased  to 
Include  mass  transportation,  but  the 
strain  of  extending  this  jurisdiction  to 
Include  air  pollution,  highways  or  the 
like  would  be  excessive.  The  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Department  may  soon 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF    CALIPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 
Mr.   EDWARDS   of   California      Mr 
Speaker,  over  the  years  there  has  t)eeft  a 
continuing  dialog  on  the  question  of  how 
far    government— Federal,    State     and 
local— may  extend  its  law-enforcement 
arm  in  trying  to  protect  the  community 
before    it    impinges    on    the    constitu- 
tional  rights  of   the   individual.    Par- 
ticularly when  people  become  afraid  and 
a  crisis  develops,  they  cry  out  for  govern- 
ment action  whether  or  not  It  clamps 
down  on  individual  rights.    This  Is  what 
Is  happening  today  over  the  crime  crisis 
The  chief  judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  ar- 
cult.  Hon.  David  L.  Brazelon.  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  this  debate  on 
Washington's  birthday,  in  a  speech  at  the 
1966  Fiorina  Lasker  Civil  Liberties  Award 
luncheon  of  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties 
Union.    His  thought-provoking  address 
entiUed     "Law     and     Order     Without 
Justice,"  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
understanding  the  social  and  economic 
backgrounds  of  persons  who  become  In- 
volved In  street  crimes  of  violence. 

These  are  the  crimes,  he  stated,  that 
we  are  really  worried  about.  He  cau- 
tioned, however,  that — 

Meting  out  more  punishment  In  such  cases 
la  Uke  giving  harder  and  harder  lessons  In 
algebra  to  a  student  who  has  shown  his  In- 
abiUty  to  absorb  even  the  basic  lessons. 

Any  meaningful  soluUon  to  the  current 
crime  crisis.  Judge  Bazelon  feels,  must 
necessarily  be  related  to  solving  pressing 
social  and  political  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Judge 
Bazelon's  thoughtful  words  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
pubUc.  I  therefore  insert  the  text  of  his 
address  at  this  point  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


\ 
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Law  and  Okdk*  Without  Justick 

(By  David  L.  Bastelon.  chief  Judgv,  IT.S.  Court 

of  Appeals  for  tbe  District  of  Columbia 

Circuit) 

I  am  delighted  that  you  Invited  me  to 
speak  to  you.  I  want  to  talk  atxnit  current 
law-enforcement  proposals  which  I  think 
would  seriously  Infringe  our  clvU  liberties — 
proposals  due  to  fear  about  the  rising  tide  of 
crime.  This  fear  may  not  always  be  rational. 
But  whether  or  not  criminal  behavior  Is 
really  more  prevalent  now  than  In  the  past, 
the  pragmatic  truth  Is  that  anything  that 
can  upset  so  many  people  so  seriously  can 
properly  be  described  as  a  crisis.  If  there 
has  always  been  a  crime  crisis,  this  does  not 
nxake  it  less  serious. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  "do  something  about  it."  He  has 
established  a  National  Crime  Commission 
and  a  District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commis- 
sion. The  Office  of  Criminal  Justice,  the 
American  Law  Institute,  the  ABA  Committee 
on  M*"'""""  Standards  of  Criminal  Justice, 
to  name  only  the  better  known  organizations, 
all  are  attempting  In  one  way  or  another  to 
respond  to  the  public  fear.  There  Is  danger 
that  the  response  will  be  cheap  and  easy 
answers  at  the  expense  of  civil  liberties. 

R  sofimn  to  me  that  the  first  step  toward 
wladocn  In  this  matter  is  to  determine  who 
the  offenders  we  fear  are;  where  they  come 
from  in  our  society:  and  why  they  act  the 
way  they  do.  For  the  purpose  of  this  In- 
quiry, I  find  It  helpful  to  divide  crimes  into 
four  categories. 

The  first  category  I  would  call  white-collar 
crime — such  offenses  as  bad  checks,  tax 
evasion,  stock  fraud,  mall  fraud,  and  bank- 
ruptcy fraud.  These  crimes  certainly  do  not 
frighten  us  Into  barring  our  doors  at  night 
and  keeping  oxir  women  and  children  off  the 
streets.  Against  this  type  of  crime,  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  criminal  law  are  reasonably  ef- 
fective. Just  give  one  man  a  6-month  Jail 
sentence  and  all  the  members  of  his  coun- 
try club  rush  in  to  pay  their  taxes.  No 
doubt  the  Benthamite  notion  that  the  crlm- 
IxuU  calculates  pain  against  pleasure  has 
some  validity  In  this  area.  Bentham's  sys- 
tem was  a  middle-class  device  more  or  less 
applicable  to  many  middle-class  crUnes. 

The  second  category  of  crime  I  describe  as 
organized  crime.  I  define  this  broadly  to  In- 
clude aU  the  criminal  activity  that  stems 
from  the  link  between  the  underworld,  in- 
cluding corrupt  labor  unions,  and  political 
and  business  Interests.  This  political  and 
eeonomlc  corruption  presents  a  serious  prob- 
lem today.  Exposure  by  honest  and  energetic 
government  Is  tbe  best  antidote.  In  any 
event,  these  are  not  the  offenses  that  cause 
us  to  lock  our  doors  In  fear  for  our  Im- 
madlate  physical  safety. 

Tbe  third  category  of  crime  I  call  crimes 
ot  passion  or  bad  blood  that  take  ;riace 
within  a  family  or  amongst  friends.  These 
crimes  are  often  lieyond  the  reach  of  sanc- 
tions and  ordinarily  present  few  problems 
of  detection.  In  any  event  they,  too,  are  no* 
the  cause  of  our  present  fears. 

The  fourth  category  I  would  describe  as 
street  crimes  of  violence.  This  Is  what  we 
are  really  worried  about.  It  is  the  stranger 
wbo  may  come  out  of  the  night  to  rob  us, 
ransack  our  homes,  rape,  malm,  or  kill  us. 
This  Is  what  the  public  refers  to  when  it 
deiB*nds  an  end  to  crime  in  the  streets. 
This  Is  why  the  President  created  tbe  crime 
Ions  and  why  the  organized  bar 
I  moved  Into  action. 

Prom  my  16  years'  experience  on  the 
bench.  I  would  say  that  almost  all  the  perpe- 
trators ot  this  fourth  category  of  crimes  come 
from  tbe  bottom  of  the  socio-economic-cul- 
tural barrel — from  among  the  ignorant,  the 
111  educated,  the  unemployed  and  often  vin- 
employable.  Because  they  are  often  deprived 
of  what  we  call  a  moral  upbringing,  our  code 
has  little  meaning  for  them.  And  they  have 
little  Incentive  to  observe  it,  since  they  ar« 


virtually  excluded  from  the  advantages  of 
our  economic  and  cultural  life.  Crime  is  Just 
one  of  a  cluster  of  social  ills — family  break- 
downs, mental  disorders,  unsupervised 
youths,  school  dropouts,  alcoholism,  and 
drug  addiction — which  beset  this  group. 

We  are  also  aware  that  the  crimes  we  are 
really  worried  about  are  committed  in  great 
part  by  young  p>er8ons.  More  than  half  of 
those  arrested  In  our  cities  for  larceny  and 
burglary  are  not  yet  18  years  old.  We  know 
where  these  offenders  live.  We  know  where 
they  were  educated — or  were  not  educated. 
We  know  what  kind  of  Jobs  they  have — or 
would  qualify  for  Lf  they  could  find  them. 
We  know  so  much  about  the  conditions  of 
their  existence,  in  fact,  as  to  make  us  marvel 
that  so  relatively  few  in  their  groups  resort 
to  crime. 

Because  the  conditions  of  the  offender's 
life  so  clearly  contribute  to  his  criminal  be- 
havior, the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement 
and  punishment  measures  Is  at  least  doubt- 
ful— although,  of  course,  we  might  be  able 
to  bludgeon  these  people  into  line.  But  as 
Dick  Gregory  said  a  few  weeks  ago:  "If 
Americans  want  law  and  order  without  Jus- 
tice, they  are  going  to  have  to  have  one  cop 
per  Negro  in  America." 

Tbe  high  rate  of  recidivism  among  of- 
fenders from  our  ghettos,  in  the  face  of  harsh 
sentences,  attests  to  the  failure  of  punish- 
ment. And  tbe  law's  deterrent  effect  Is  far 
removed  from  the  Juvenile  delinquent  who 
risks  years  In  Jail  by  snatching  a  woman's 
purse;  calculation  of  potential  pains  and 
pleasures  is  not  for  him. 

It  seems  that  the  people  we  are  talking 
about  simply  do  not  understand  the  lessons 
of  punishment,  and  that  giving  them  more 
of  the  same — more  punishment — Is  like  giv- 
ing harder  and  harder  lessons  in  algebra 
to  a  student  who  has  shown  his  Inability  to 
absorb  even  tbe  basic  lessons.  Only  an  in- 
competent teacher — one  of  ill  wUl  or  very 
limited  resources — would  go  about  destroy- 
ing a  student  Ln  such  a  fashion. 

We  must  understand  that  any  real  solution 
to  the  crime  crisis  will  be  related  to  pressing 
social  and  political  questions  such  as  Negro 
rights,  medical  care,  poverty,  industrial  au- 
tomation, unemployment,  and  the  quality  of 
urban  housing. 

There  are  great  gaps  In  our  knowledge 
about  the  causation  of  behavior,  criminal  or 
otherwise.  Tat  we  have  considerable  infor- 
mation from  psychiatry,  sociology,  physi- 
ology and  other  disciplines  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  societal  conditions  and  In- 
dividual behavior.  We  are  not  Justified, 
erither  morally  or  i>ractically.  In  Ignoring^ 
what  we  do  know,  either  because  there  is 
much  more  to  know  or  liecause  the  problems 
appear  so  complex  that  they  cannot  be 
quickly  solved — or  solved  at  all  without  dras- 
tic econonUc  and  social  change. 

The  typical  response  of  organized  bar 
groups  to  street  crimes  of  violence  Is  to  urge 
more  and  more  repressive  enforcement  meas- 
ures. The  sad  fact  is  that  the  influence  of 
these  groups  led  the  President  to  create  two 
oommisslrins  on  law  enforcement  without 
naming  a  single  behavioral  scientist  on  either 
of  them.  This  la  hardly  a  promising  way  to 
challenge  the  conditions  which  breed  tbe 
violence  that  confronts  us. 

Certainly,  there  Is  need  for  more  effective 
law  enforcement — oiore  and  better  trained 
police,  better  communications,  scientific  de- 
tection methods,  regulation  of  gun  sales, 
and  so  on.  I  am  also  for  a  bigger  and  better 
fire  department  to  fight  a  raging  fire.  But 
effective  measures  for  catching  and  punish- 
ing these  offenders  will  not  remove  the 
catises  of  their  behavior,  any  nxore  than  the 
world's  best  fire  engine  will  prevent  fires. 
The  factors  which  produce  criminals  among 
our  economically  and  culturally  Impover- 
tsbed  will  continue  to  produce  them,  and 
faster  than  we  can  condem.n  them  and  stuff 
them  Into  human  warehouses. 

Our  i»'esent  preoccupatloa  with  law  en- 


forcement steals  our  attention  from  the 
roots  of  the  problem.  And  since  law  en- 
forcement is  such  a  limited  tool,  its  workers 
are  pushed  to  stretch  it  by  proposals  which 
bend,  twist,  and  shave  constitutional  rights 
as  the  "necessary"  solution  to  the  crime 
problem. 

It  may  be  surprising  that  the  police  see 
the  answer  to  crime  in  removing  restrictions 
on  their  activity.  But  it  is  deeply  disturb- 
ing that  such  proposals  come  also  from 
quite  different  sources,  sources  where  one 
should  expect  to  find  an  appreciation  of 
the  limitations  of  law  enforcement  as  a  cure 
for  crime  and  an  ability  to  weigh  tbe  clamor 
of  the  moment  against  the  enduring  values 
of  our  democratic  society. 

It  Is  not  at  all  clear  that  these  current 
proposals  would  make  detection  and  en- 
forcement more  effective.  But  it  Is  quite 
clear  that  they  would  deprive  our  ghetto 
population  of  fundamental  rights.  As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  most  proponents  of  these 
proposals  refuse  to  face  this  ugly  fact. 

One  of  these  proposals  would  substitute  a 
station-house  police  officer  for  the  Judge  or 
magistrate  after  an  arrest  to  warn  the  sub- 
ject of  his  rights  and  to  screen  out  cases  of 
unjvistlfled  arrest.  This  would  place  the 
mouse  in  the  protective  custody  of  the  cat. 
It  is  a  departure  from  the  division  of  respon- 
sibility which  has  kept  the  "awful  instru- 
jnents  of  the  criminal  law"  from  the  hands 
of  a  single  functionary. 

The  proposal  acknowledges  that  a  suspect 
who  can  afford  counsel  has  a  right  to  contact, 
retain  and  consult  him  during  interrogation. 
What  Is  so  disturbing  Is  its  failure  to  provide 
counsel  for  those  who  cannot  afford  it  or 
are  too  ignorant  or  inexperienced  to  realize 
how  badly  they  need  it.  This  would  deny 
counsel  to  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be 
detained  and  interrogated  and  who  have  the 
greatest  need  for  his  assistance. 

The  reason  for  the  omission  Is  not  very 
subtle.  It  appears  In  a  very  recent  statement 
of  the  VS.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, who  is,  of  course,  the  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Justice.  According  to 
the  New  Tork  Times,  he  said.  "If  (8usi>ects) 
*  *  *  get  a  lawyer  as  soon  as  they  are 
brought  In.  that  amounts  to  tbe  end  of  In- 
terrogations." 

He  said  this  in  response  to  a  proposal  by 
our  Neighborhood  Legal  Services  project  to 
have  its  telephone  number  included  in  the 
advice  given  to  indigent  Kusp>ects  with  the 
information  that  a  lawyer  would  be  provided 
Immediately,  day  or  night.  He  said  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  established  Gov- 
ernment policy  In  our  national  antipoTerty 
program  favors  providing  legal  services  in 
poor  areas. 

The  left  hand  doesnt  know  what  the  right 
hand  Is  doing — or  worse,  ignores  It.  What 
he  was  saying.  In  effect,  is  that  although  the 
rich  may  employ  counsel  and  avoid  interro- 
gation, the  poor  will  not  be  told  where  they 
oan  get  a  lawyer  lest  they  too  avoid  interro- 
gation. When  I  left  Washln€:ton,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  not  disavowed  It. 
In  fact.  It  had  become  clear  that  the  police 
will  not  be  authorized  to  volunteer  this  In- 
formation unless  the  Supreme  Court  so  re- 
quires. 

And  they  still  call  It  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  legal  ques- 
tions presently  facing  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  the  way  the  underlying  moral  question 
seems  to  have  been  answered  in  Washington 
shocks  me.  The  powers  that  be  are  saying 
they  will  do  everything  they  oan  to  prevent 
arrested  persons  from  getting  the  kind  of 
Information  and  assistance  a  lawyer  would 
provide.  I  find  such  institutionalization  ot 
Ignorance  thoroughly  repugnant. 

i  have  been  accused  of  wanting  to  bar  any 
questioning  of  any  accused  at  any  time.  For 
the  record,  let  me  say  that  this  is  not  true. 
I  would  allow  brief  questioning  at  any  time 
and  place,  after  the  person  questioned  has 
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been  fully  advised  of  his  rights  and  given  full 
opportunity  to  assert  those  rights — rights  In- 
tended for  all.  poor  and  Ignorant  as  well  as 
rich  or  Intelligent.  What  I  would  not  do  Is 
rely  on  the  poUce  to  provide  that  ftUl  advice. 
As  a  substitute  for  the  advice  of  counsel! 
the  proposal  would  establish  elaborate  pro- 
visions for  warnings  by  the  police.  But  these 
are  illusory  protections.  As  JusUce  Black 
said  tn  Von  Molke  v.  Gilles,  "The  OonsOtu- 
tion  does  not  contemplate  that  prisoners 
shall  be  dependent  upon  Government  agents 
for  legal  counsel  and  aid,  however  conscien- 
tious and  able  those  agents  may  be.  Un- 
divided allegiance  and  faithful,  devoted  serv- 
ice to  a  client  are  prized  traditions  of  the 
American  Uwyer.  It  is  thU  kind  of  service 
for  which  the  sixth  amendment  makes  pro- 
vision." 

Denial  of  counsel  in  the  interrogation  room 
poignantly  Ulustrates  the  impact  of  many  of 
these  proposals  on  the  poor.  The  Attorney 
General  recently  said  on  TV  that  "our  his- 
torical concern  with  rights  of  defendants 
•  •  •  (has)  been  concerned  with  protecting 
the  innocent,  largely,  and  to  scane  extent  with 
forbidding  police  practices  which  simply  was 
Isle]  felt  were  wrong  in  a  civilized  society" 
But,  said  the  Attorney  General,  "the  focus 
has  suddenly  changed  in  thU  debate  frwn 
protecting  the  innocent  to  an  argument  of 
equality  that  says  whatever  the  rich  de- 
fendant has  the  poor  defendant  should  have 
and  there's  been  rather  a  tendency  to  forget 
about  whether  there's  Innocence  or  millt 
involved."  * 

1  would  remind  the  Attorney  General  of 
the    presumption   of    Innocence;    when    the 
police  are  quesUonlng   a  suspect,   we  don't 
know   "whether   there's   Innocence   or   guUt 
involved."     It  is  to  answer  that   question 
that  we  have  trials.    We  don't  arrest  people 
we  think  are  Innocent,  but  we  don't  decide 
upon    arresting   a    man    that   he   Is    guilty 
Moreover,  I  would  willingly  argue  that  one 
<a  the  practices  that  are  simply  "wrong  in  a 
rivUlzed  society"  is  discrimination  between 
rich  and  poor  in  the  admlnlstraOon  of  crtm- 
^  Justice.    The  Bill  of  Rights  was  not  de- 
igned solely  to  promote  efficiency— convic- 
tion   of    the    guilty    and    acquittal    of    the 
Innocent.     It  wwj  designed  also  to  protect 
other  values  unrelated  to,  and  sometimes  In- 
consistent   with,    mere    efficiency— such    as 
privacy,  decency,  and  equality. 

We  need  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by  equal- 
tty  for  the  poor  in  the  criminal  process. 
we  do  not  mean  "equality  of  outcome  "  We 
•sk  only  equal  availabUlty  of  all  constitu- 
tional safeguards  such  as  the  prlvllew 
■plnst  self-incrimination,  the  presumpUan 
^innocence  the  right  not  to  be  arristed 
without  probable  cause— and  the  right  to 
counsel. 

The    Attorney    General    seems    to    divide 

^S^.h'^Vk""'''"^    safeguards    Into    two 

^tegorles— those   which   protect   the   Inno- 

.    «nt,  and  those  which  preserve  other  values 

2?.^.°*^^^^^y  "''"^  ^  ^"t  o'  innocence, 
•uch  as  the  privilege  against  self-lncrimlna- 
tton  and  the  privacy  protections  of  the 
lourth  amendment.  He  would  allow  the 
poor  only  the  first  sort  of  safeguards.  But 
^„^?*Ji^"i'°'^  safeguards  are  important- 
!S^.L  ^  ^^^^  are-every  member  of  our 
»ci^ty  should  have  the   benefit  of  aU  of 

We  have  had  other  crises.  And  there  have 
^,h  "^  ^  *'"'*  °^  liberties  in  response 
^^TT^.T'^■  ^"*  *«  **»"  Supreme  Court 
^•-^K  ^  context  of  a  domestic  crisis  far 
^OTse  than  any  we  confront  today  "These 

Irt!-  ^'  foresaw  that  troubled  Umes  would 
•rtse  when  rules  and  people  would  become 
rmive  under  restraint,  and  seek  by  sharp 
S^,v,^  f""  'neasures  to  accomplish  ends 
deemed  Just  and  proper.  •  •  •  Th-  nryrT 
•Utuuon  .   .   .  i«  a  la^for  rulers^d  ^^I 

«»  shield  of  Its  protection  all  classes  of  men. 
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at  all  Umes,  and  tmder  aU  drcumstances." 
Professor  ECamlsar  has  aptly  said :  "The  Is- 
sue Is  not  whethw  we  should  give  the  poor 
and  Ignorant  so  many  points  because  they 
are  poor  and  Ignorant;  but  whether  because 
they  suffer  from  these  deficiencies,  we  should 

deprive  them  of  rights  and  prlvUeges 

The  poor  are  also  the  Ignorant.  If  ignorance 
precludes  one  from  exercising  hU  rights  then 
for  practical  purposes  he  has  no  rights  As 
JusUce  Goldberg  said  in  Escobedo  "We 
have  •  •  •  learned  the  •  •  •  lesson  of  his- 
tory that  no  system  of  criminal  JusUce  can 
OT  should,  survive  U  It  comes  to  depend  for 
its  conUnued  effectiveness  on  the  dUzens' 
abdication  through  unawareness  of  their 
constitutional  rights." 

I  suspect  that  such  proposals  do  not  stem 
from   any  particular  desire   to  discriminate 
against   the  poor.     Rather,   they  may  only 
reflect  an  opinion  that  our  society  can  "Uve 
with"  certain  constitutional  rights  and  priv- 
ileges only  If  enough  of  Its  members  fall  to 
assert  them.     The  effect  of  many  proposals 
would  be  to  insUtutlonaUze  the  Inability  of 
the  poor  and  the  ignorant  to  benefit  from 
their  rights  vls-a-vls  the  police.     The  Issue 
really   comes   down   to   whether   we   should 
further  whittle  away  the  constitutional  pro- 
tections of  the  very  people  who  need  them 
most— the  people  who  are  too  ignorant   too 
poor,  too  Ul  educated  to  defend  themselves 
But  the  proposals  I  have  discussed  have 
not  been  presented  In  this  light.    They  have 
been  presented  as  mere  extensions  of  legiti- 
mate law  enforcemeht  techniques  made  nec- 
essary by  the   crime  crisis.     The  danger  U 
that  the  segment  of  the  public  raising  the 
hue  and  cry  about  crime  is  beginning  to  sup- 
port these  proposals  and  may  succeed  in  forc- 
ing their  adoption. 

More  stringent  enforcement  of  laws  and 
more  severe  treatment  of  offenders  have  the 
superficial  attractiveness  of  a  simple  answer 
to   a  troubling  problem.     Since  the  vocal 
members  of  the  public  are  generally  those 
who.     In     Professor     Amsterdam's     words 
"hnaglne    themselves    always    as    potential 
victims  of  crime,  never  as  potential  victims 
of  police  investigation,"  they  think  any  loss 
of  rights  is  unlikely  to  affect  thean      They 
are  probably  correct,  at  least  to  begin  with. 
When  we  talk  about  arrests  for  Investiga- 
tion, lengthy  police  Interrogation  before  ar- 
raignment, and  the  like,  we  are  not  talkln* 
about   things   that   happen   to   you   or  me 
We    don't    get    arrested    without    probable 
cause  and  Interrogated  without  counsel   be- 
<»UBe,  to  put  it  plainly,  we  dont  "look"  as 
tf  we  would  commit  acts  of  violence  and  we 
do  look  as  If  It  might  not  pay  to  trifle  with 
our  rights.    Nor  do  we  live  in  neighborhoods 
where  the  police  make  "dragnet"  or  whrte- 
sale   arrests.     Most   of   the   people   who   do 
stiffer  such  abuses  are  poor. 

Often  the  poUce  are  the  only  part  of 
government  they  ever  see.  Their  persistent 
complaints  of  police  brutality,  whatever 
their  factual  basis,  prove  that  the  police 
and  consequentiy  the  government  have  a 
deplorable  Image  among  the  poor. 

The  debate  over  clvUlan  review  of  cwn- 
plalnta  against  the  police  is  similar,  in  many 
^ys,  to  the  debate  over  providing  counsel  at 
the  police  station.  Just  as  opponente  of 
the  right  to  counsel  seem  to  be  saying  that 
our  society  can  "Uve  with"  the  prlvUejre 
against  seLf-incrimlnation  only  if  moet  sus- 
pecU  are  denied  the  Information  necessary 
to  use  It,  opponents  of  clvUlan  review  seem 
to  be  saying  that  we  can  "live  with"  the 
limitations  Imposed  on  the  police  by  the 
Constitution  only  if  no  outside  agency 
checks  to  see  whether  they  are  observed. 

This  recalls  the  saying  in  the  1920"8:  "Pro- 
hibition Is  better  than  no  liquor."  Prohibi- 
tion of  unconstitutional  poUce  action  murt 
actually  prohibit.  Respect  for  law  can  be 
engendered  In  the  people  with  whom  the 
police  deal  only  U  the  poUce  obey  the  Uw 
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A  Uw-abldlng  poUceman  need  never  fear 
civilian  review.  HU  morale  should  not  be 
lowered  by  the  airing  of  citizen  complaints- 
rather  he  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  the  In- 
creased community  respect  which  oan  be  ex- 
pected when  the  public  sees  that  the  police 
are  required  to  obey  the  law.  A  society  whose 
clttaens  have  rights  must  enforce  these  rights. 
Civilian  review  should  not  be  denied  fOT 
fear  that  It  would  require  the  poUce  to  oper- 
ate within  constitutional  limits. 

The  ClvU  Liberties  Union  has  played  and 
has  BtiU  to  play  an  Important  role  In  pro- 
tecting constitutional  rights.  Tou  may  well 
make  it  a  part  of  your  task  to  remind  people 
that  hopes  for  simple  solutions  of  the  crime 
problem  are  Ulusory  and  that,  as  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  said  last 
"ummer:  "[CJourt  rules  do  not  cause  crime 
People  do  not  commit  crime  because  they 
know  they  cannot  be  questioned  by  police 
before  presentment,  or  even  because  they 
feel  they  will  not  be  convicted.  •  •  •  In  the 
long  run,  only  the  elimination  of  the  causes 
of  crime  can  make  a  significant  and  lasting 
difference  in  the  Incidence  of  crime"  He 
also  said,  "Society  can  be  protected  without 
Impairing  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In- 
deed it  cannot  be  protected  if  those  rights 
are  impaired.  The  task  U  to  boldly  attack 
the  causes  of  crime."  We  hope  he  convinces 
his  associates  soon. 


A  Mvine't  Reactioo  to  Yietcong  Partici- 
pation in  Peace  Talks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  fine  letter  from  a  constituent 
who  Is  now  serving  In  the  US.  Marines. 
Although  I  have  decided  to  protect  his 
identity,  iiis  message  is  certainly  wortliy 
of  serious  consideration  by  all  Members 
of  Congress,  particularly  those  serving 
In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  letter  which  foUows  is  commended 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members: 

^  Fkbrtjabt  19,  1966. 

Hon.  Sam  Dzvnfx, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Sffi :  I  was  in  your  office  last  summer 
whUe  in  Washington  (deleted)  and  we  talked 
for  several  minutes  about  our  Oovnrmient'a 
position  In  Vietnam.  Pursuant  to  that  I 
have  enlisted  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  am 
now  stationed  here  at  Camp  Lejeune  under- 
going advanced  infantry  training. 

Today  I  read  the  enclosed  article  from  the 
Sunday  Star  concerning  the  comments  of 
Senator  Robest  Kennedt.  In  1  day  thU  arti- 
cle has  become  a  maJcM-  Issue  here.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  writing  this  letter. 

TTiere  are  several  thousand  marines  In 
training  here;  many  with  wives  and  children, 
some  away  from  home  for  the  first  time-  all 
soon  to  be  heading  in  the  same  direction: 
Vietnam.  They  left  their  Individualism  at 
ParrU  Island  and  became  an  Integral  part 
Of  a  strong  fighting  team— coated  with 
honor  pride,  and  bravery.  AU  are  aware  of 
the  Job  to  be  done— why  it  must  be  done  and 
we  are  now  learning  how  to  do  It.  The  high 
temper  of  the  spirit  among  the  marines  is 
surpassed  only  by  their  wUllngness  to  refund 
our  coveted  liberties  and  freedoms  anytime 
anywhere,  against  any  enemy. 


AllOO 
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Now  we  have  a  prominent  n.S.  Senator  ask- 
ing for  a  co&llUon  government  with  the 
Conununlsta.  recognizing  the  National  Ut>- 
eratlon  Front.  The  big  question  here  la. 
Why?  Why  must  we  fight  and  sometlmea  die 
In  Vietnam  and  then  tvim  around  and  give 
them  any  part  In  the  formation  of  a  goT- 
emment?  If  we  negotiate  on  those  terms 
now.  It  wUl  only  be  a  nxatter  of  time  before 
history  will  surely  repeat  Itself  in  some  other 
country  either  in  southeast  Asia  or  another 
hot  spot  in  the  world.  Then  the  marines 
along  with  the  other  services  will  again  be 
called  on  to  defend  our  commitments.  Why 
c^'t  we  stop  the  Communists  now.  Instead 
of  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the  rice 
p*d<Ues? 

I.  along  with  any  of  my  fellow  nuu^nes. 
would  be  ready  at  a  moments  notice  to  lay 
o\ir  lives  on  the  line  for  our  country,  not 
because  It  Is  the  honorable  thing  to  do,  but 
out  of  sincere  love  of  country,  pride,  and  our 
desire  to  maintain  those  freedoms  that  our 
forefathers  have  so  bravely  fought  and  died 
to  preserve.  Now  we  ask  you,  why  must  we 
bow  to  the  "red  line"  In  Vietnam,  and  com- 
mit ourselves  to  a  coalition  government 
which  would  certainly  not  serve  the  Interests 
Of  the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and  would 
Mrtalnly  be  short  of  our  pledge  to  them  that 
Prectdect  Johnson  baa  so  often  stated. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  in  this  matter.  I 
am  looking  forward  to  bearing  from  you 
•oon. 

Camp  LMJZUirm,  S.O. 


Let  Ut  Stud  Up  and  Be  Coanted  for 
Saaky 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP  tow* 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPEIESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
received  from  a  constituent.  Miss  Aldora 
Babcock,  of  Waverly,  Iowa,  a  most  in- 
teresting letter  In  opposition  to  present 
VS.  policy  toward  the  friendly  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  She  speaks  from  ex- 
perience, having  spent  time  In  Rhodesia. 

In  conclusion  she  says : 

Our  position  in  Africa  needs  Rhodesia; 
our  Interests  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the 
Ian  Smith  government.  Let  us  stand  up 
and  be  counted  for  sanity. 

I  agree,  and  I  commend  her  letter  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Wavbilt.  Iowa. 
FebruaTy  9,  t96S. 
Congressman  H.  R.  Oaoss. 
B«ybum  Houae  Office  Building. 
Wmthington,  D.O. 

DCAS  Six:  It  comes  with  sickening  sense 
to  see  how  the  Western  powers,  whether 
through  Ineptitude  or  by  conscious  design, 
are  taking  the  first  steps — by  tlM  eeooooolo 
sanctions  they  have  imposed  against  Rho- 
desia— to  throw  that  ruggedly  realist  Uttle 
coxintry  to  the  wolves.  That  our  XJB.  State 
Department  should  take  no  more  knowledg*. 
able  a  line  than  to  joUi  In  the  "klU~  with 
the  British  Labor  Government  is  the  most 
nauseating  pang  of  all. 

Our  poUcy,  as  It  stands.  Is  an  affront  to 
an  Intelligent,  humane,  and  responsible  peo- 
ple who,  out  of  background,  are  natiirally 
Uke-mlnded  allies  with  us;  for  they  are  a 
people  who  are  similarly  Western  oriented 
In  their  outlook,  cherish  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage  of  free.  aelX-covemlng  Insti- 


tutions, the  same  Christian  tradition,  and 
whose  Ideological  {xislUon  in  today's  cold- 
war-dominated  world  Is  the  same  as  ours. 

I  have  been  to  Rhodesia  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  the  aggressively  realistic,  self- 
reliant,  and  proud  spirit  of  this  modem- 
day,  20th-centur7  state  In  the  heartland  of 
onetime  darkest  Africa.  In  the  high 
standard  of  living  achieved  and  the  almost 
breathtaking  technological  advance  regis- 
tered (here  are  gleaming  skylines  of  mod- 
emlstlcally  styled  concrete  and  glass  sky- 
scrapers, department  stores  stocked  with 
an  amazing  array  of  up-to-the-minute  con- 
sumers goods,  hydroelectric  development 
projects  transfonnlng  the  countryside — and 
all  this  brilliant  success  story  achieved, 
moreover.  In  the  space  of  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century) ;  the  Rhodeelans  have 
done  the  Incredible. 

And  what  is  it  but  white  settler  Initiative 
and  know-how  and  white  capital  that  have 
spurred  this  march  of  progress  and  built  up 
this  modern-minded  democratic  society  and 
forward-moving  economy?  While  one  would 
hardly  claim  that  the  Initial  motivations 
that  impelled  that  first  pioneer  column  were 
anything  much  other  than  an  alert  self- 
interest.  It  was  as  such,  one  can  say,  and 
according  to  those  times,  an  enlightened 
self-interest,  a  rugged  Individualism  that 
was  to  shape  a  way  of  lUe  that  was  to  benefit 
all  classes  and  lift  them — and  this  includes 
the  native  peoples  as  well — to  progressively 
higher  levels  of  well-being.  Indeed,  here 
in  the  central  African  bush,  Rhodesia  today 
stands  out  as  a  solid  little  enclave  of 
modern  civilization  and  the  rule  of  law  In 
what  Is  otherwise  the  wider  frame  of  In- 
digenous backwardness  and  chaotic  turbu- 
lence. 

Americans,  at  least,  should  be  Impressed 
by  the  Rhodeslan  achievement,  for  Rhodesia's 
history  closely  i>arallels  our  own  American 
epic.  Here.  too.  rugged  pioneers,  by  dint  of 
hard  work  and  sound  principles  have  tamed 
and  settled  a  wild  land  and  buUt  up  a  so- 
ciety whose  constitutional  framework  pro- 
vides p>otentlal  recognition  of  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  all  its  multiracial  peo- 
ples. That  the  blacks  of  Rhodesia  are  not 
being  "victimized  by  a  white  minority."  as 
the  Afro-Asians  and  the  world's  sympathiz- 
ing "bleeding  hearts"  are  screaming,  is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  the  Rhodeslan 
black  nationalist  leadership  acted  at  the 
time  to  endorse  the  new  Liberal  constitution 
of  1061 — Its  deferred  enfranchisement  time- 
table and  all. 

Indeed,  the  Africans  In  RhodesU  were 
known  to  be  a  satisfied  people  until  outside 
preesviree  were  brought  to  bear  and  the  Com- 
munist-oriented black  revolutionary  move- 
ment began  spreading  its  venom  and  stirring 
up  racial  hatred.  In  their  native  townships. 
their  housing  was  good:  social  service  en- 
compassed need  of  every  kind;  education  and 
economic  advancement  were  made  available, 
as  much  as  was  budgetarlly  practicable  what 
with  a  backward  people  that  multiplies  like 
rabbits;  the  able  and  aspiring  foiind  helpful 
encoura^emen  t. 

The  Rhodeslan  black  Is  not  "unconscion- 
ably exploited."  whatever  the  misguided  lib- 
erals and  moralists  who  pretertd  their  hearts 
bleed  for  the  "poor,  reoreesed  African."  have 
been  ballyhoolng.  And  that  thU  U  the  case 
has  been  confirmed  again  In  the  current 
Rhodeslan  crisis  by  the  refusal  of  the  blacks 
to  strike  and  rebel,  though  ^here  has  been 
plenty  of  outside  pressure.  They  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  government. 

Self-reepecUng.  of  high  Intelligence  but- 
tressed by  fine  humane  Instincts  and  Chris- 
tian conscience,  the  white  Rhodeslana  are 
also,  one  must  add.  a  people  who  are  prao- 
Ucally  and  forthrlghUy  realist  In  their 
politics.  They  are  not  afraid  to  call  a  spade 
a  qisde.  Those  fiamlng  battle  criea  of  the 
liberal*— "self -determination."  "one  man 
one  vote,"  "majority  rule"— «nd  all  the  other 


pious  pronouncements — they  are  honest 
enough  to  lose  no  time  in  debunking  for  the 
disarming  speclousness  and  false  idealism 
they  represent.  They  know  them  to  be  un- 
attainable Ideals  In  the  black  people's  pres- 
ent state  of  advance,  and  an  experiment  of 
dangerous  precarlousness  If  implemented  In 
the  present  posture  of  the  world. 

And  are  they  not  right?  Who  profits  If 
black  nuijorlty  rule  comes  too  soon  and.  by 
reason  of  being  too  premature,  fiounders  into 
chaos  and  collapse  and  Rhodesia  becomes 
another  of  the  world's  trouble  spots  for  the 
Bast  and  West,  In  their  desperate  cold-war 
confrontation,  to  contend  over  and  try  to 
ball  out?  The  Rhodeelans  are  not  a  Bourbon 
dynasty  clinging  to  a  vanished  order  of 
things.  Theirs  will  be  an  actively  fiinctlon- 
Ing  muItlraclal-based  state  ultimately,  but 
with  the  transition  to  majority  control 
geared  to  a  slower,  more  conservative  tempo- 
all  to  the  end  that  a  hard-won  civilization 
will  not  face  needless  exposure  to  the  wanton 
forces  of  disorder  and  demoralization  now 
unleashed  In  the  world.  Is  not  here  the 
counsel  of  commonsense? 

That  Rhodesia  Is  the  keystone  to  the  West's 
position  in  Africa  Is  not  an  overstatement. 
As  Rhodesia  goes,  so  goes  all  of  Africa.  II 
the  leftist  attack  on  Rhodesia  succeeds,  the 
black  revolution  will  next  turn  to  Portuguese 
colonial  Africa,  and  then  to  South  Africa, 
until  the  whole  structure  that  E^uropean 
colonialism  built  up  In  Africa  will  have 
toppled  Irtetrlevably.  Africa  wlU  be  lost  to 
the  West  and  with  all  that  that  means  In 
access  to  Its  resources,  strategic  bases,  and 
shipping  lanes  still  open. 

A  moment  of  truth,  therefore,  faces  Amer- 
ica, for  even  now  the  black  commonwealth 
nations  are  planning  more  extreme  measures 
against  Rhodesia  even  to  an  Invasion  of  the 
country,  which,  while  It  will  hardly  succeed. 
Is  bound  to  force  Prime  Minister  Wilson's 
hand  in  the  Machiavellian  role  he  Is  play- 
ing— trying  to  walk  the  tightrope  between 
a  pro-Rhodeslan  British  electorate  and  the 
Afro-Asian  pressure  bloc.  Timely  and  deci- 
sive action  by  the  American  Government 
could  do  something  to  arrest  the  desperately 
descending  spiral. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  Congress,  under  its 
delegated  power  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  naUons,"  will  take  the  initiative  in 
this  session  to  remove  the  trade  embargo 
the  Johnson  administration  has  lmF>o6ed 
against  this  robust,  objectively  realist  little 
coruntry  that  stands  on  Its  own  feet  and  asks 
no  handouts  of  anybody.  I  hope,  further, 
that  It  will  restate  and  give  vitality  to  an- 
other long-time  American  principle — non- 
interference In  the  internal  affairs  of  another 
state — to  the  end  that  Rhodesia  will  be  left 
alone  to  solve  Its  own  problems  and  to  work 
out  the  slower  transition  of  Its  backward 
peoples  to  full  citizenship  that  it  believes 
to  be  right,  unhampered  by  punitive  Inter- 
national action. 

Our  position  In  Africa  needs  Rhodesia;  our 
Interests  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Ian 
Smith  government.  Let  us  stand,  up  and  be 
counted  for  sanity. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Miss  Au>OKA  Babcock. 


Dr.  Bernard  Bratkamp 

I  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OP  AtacAttaAs 

Df  IBB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23.  1966 

Mr,  IRIMBLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  When 
Dr.   Braskamp,   our   beloved   Chaplain, 
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died  the  House  lost  another  one  of  its  in- 
spirations. It  would  be  needless  for  me 
to  say  he  was  a  devoted,  able  public  serv- 
ant because  everybody  knows  that. 

He  had  that  happy  facility,  whether 
you  were  in  bed  ill  or  on  your  feet  feeling 
fine,  of  making  you  feel  better.  He  was 
truly  one  of  God's  great  leaders.  All  of 
us  will  miss  him  much. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  his  loved 
ones  in  this,  their  hour  of  great  loss. 


Thirteen  Million  Sign  for  Insurance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
article  on  the  supplementary  insurance 
provision  of  the  Medicare  Act  designed 
to  cover  doctor  bUls.     It  is  written  by 
John  Troan  and  appeared  in  the  Febru- 
ary 14  issue  of  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times    Star.     Mr.    Troan    Interviewed 
Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball,   and   the   questions   and   answers 
provide  some  valuable  and  clear  infor- 
mation about  the  voluntary  insurance. 
Medicare  Pictxtiie:   13  Mnxiow  Slow  voa 
Insubance 
(By  John  TToan) 
Washinctoi*.— After       months     of      foot 
•Iragging.  Americans  are  flocking  to  sign  up 
for  the  bargain-rate  medical   Insurance  of- 
fered by  medicare. 

Social  Security  Commls-sloner  Robert  M. 
Ball  says  about  13.5  million  persons  past 
66  have  now  enrolled  for  thU  supplementary 
Insurance,  designated  chiefly  to  cover  doctor 
bills. 

By  the  end  of  the  InlUal  enrollment  pe- 
riod next  month.  Ball  expects  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  19  million  ellgibles— between  16  J 
million  and  17.1  million  persons  to  have 
signed. 

Pollowlng  Is  a  question-answer  Interview 
on  thU  subject  with  the  chief  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration: 

Question.  Commissioner  Ball,  how  many 
persons  have  signed  up  for  the  supplemen- 
tary medicare  Insurance? 

Answer.  So  far  about  13JS  mllUon.  70  per- 
cent of  those  eligible.  And  there  are  stlU 
7  weeks  to  go  before  the  first  enrollment 
period  ends  March  31,  so  I'm  confident  by  the 
end  of  next  month  we'll  have  80  to  90  percent 
<rf  the  19  million  enrolled. 

Question.  Who  Is  eligible  for  thU  Insur- 
ance? 

Answer.  Just  about  everybody  over  C6 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  ever  worked 
under  social  security  and  whether  or  not  be 
Intends  to  retire. 

♦K?*!***'""^-  ^°*  "^^^y  *>*v»   turned  down 
this  Insurance? 

Answer.  Something  over  a  mlUlon,  w  8 
percent  qt  the  total  eligible.  But  many  of 
t^ose  who  have  said  no  are  changing  their 

Question.  What  reasons  do  they  give  for 
turning  It  down?  /   b  »»  *ur  ^ 

Answer.  Many  of  thoee  who  gives  a  reason 
■ay  they  can't  afford  It. 

Question.  How  much  does  the  supplemen- 
tary  Insurance  cost? 

^^wer.  Three  dollars  for  each  Individual 
W  65.  The  Government  matches  this 
^eauum.  which  means  youTe  getting  M 
'orth  of  protecUon  for  $3 


Question.  How  Is  the  premium  to  be  paid? 

Answer:  If  a  person  who  Is  signed  up  Is 
drawing  a  monthly  social  security,  railroad 
retirement,  or  civil  service  retirement  check, 
the  amoimt  will  be  deducted  automatically 
from  the  check.  Otherwise,  the  person  will 
be  billed  by  social  security  at  regular  inter- 
vals. 

Question.  What  other  reasons  do  people 
give  for  refusing  the  insurance? 

Answer.  Many  have  said — and  this  Is  gen- 
erally a  mistaken  reason — that  they  don't 
want  the  supplementary  insurance  because 
they  already  have  such  coverage  either 
through  Blue  Shield  or  Blue  Cross  or  a  com- 
mercial firm. 

Question.  But  wlU  the  "Blues"  and  com- 
mercial companies  continue  such  coverage 
after  medicare  takes  effect? 

Answer.  That's  Just  it.  most  of  them  have 
made  It  clear  they  aren't  going  to  duplicate 
for  the  aged  what  medicare  offers,  and  most 
are  urging  their  policyholders  to  sign  up. 
Some  already  have  announced  they  are  going 
to  change  coverage  once  medicare  begins, 
QuesUon.  That's  next  July  1? 
Answer.  Yes.  That's  when  aU  medicare 
benefits  except  thoee  pertaining  to  skilled 
nursing  homes  go  into  effect.  The  nursing- 
home  benefits  will  not  be  availably  until 
January  1,  1967. 

Question.  Now   medicare    Is    divided   into 

two  parts 

Answer.  That's    right:    Plan    A,    or    basic 
hospital  Insurance,  and  plan  B,  or  supple- 
mentary medical  Insurance. 
Question.  Plan  A  will — 
Answer.  In  general.  It  wUl  offer  up  to  90 
days  of  care  In  a  hoeirttal  for  each  spell  of 
Illness,  with  the  paUent  paying  the  first  $40 
pltis  »10  for  each  day  after  the  first  60.    It 
also   will   offer   home-health    benefits — in   a 
patient's  own  home — following  hospitaliza- 
tion.   And  in  1967.  benefits  In  skilled  nursing 
homes  will  be  added. 
Question.  And  plan  B? 

Answer:  Primarily.  It  will  help  pay  doctor 
bills — whether  the  physician  renders  his  serv- 
ices In  the  patient's  home.  In  his  own  office, 
or  in  a  hospital,  nursing  home,  or  other  In- 
stitution. 
Question.  Any  exceptions? 
Answer.  The  biggest  exceptions  are  drugs 
and  long-term  nursing  home  care — beyond 
that  provided  by  the  basic  plan.     Nor  wUl 
the  supplementary  Insurance  cover  routine 
physicals.  Inoctilatlons.  examlnaUons  for  eye- 
glasses or  hearing  aids,  or  cosmetic  surgery. 
Question.  How  about  dental  care? 
Answer:  It  wont  cover  dental   care  gen- 
erally.   But  It  will  help  pay  for  dental  serv- 
ices In  surgery  on  the  Jaw  cm-  other  facial 
bones  IX  this  Is  required  by  accodent  or  dis- 
ease. 

Question.  Any  other  coverage? 
Answer:  If  a  person  Is  treated  outside  a 
hospital  for  a  mental,  psychoneurotic,  or  per- 
sonality disorder,   th6   insurance   wlU   cover 
half  of  the  blU  up  to  a  total  benefit  of  $250 
a  year  for  this  purpose. 
Question.  Anything  else? 
Answer.  If  a  person  needs  the  services.  In 
his  own  home,  of  a  part-time  nurse,  a  nurse's 
aid.  a  medical  social  worker,  or  a  physical 
speech  or  occupational  therapist,  the  insur- 
ance win  cover  up  to  100  visits  a  year  by 
etich   health  workers   provided   by  a  home- 
health  agency. 

Question.  Isn't  this  ho«ne-health .  benefit 
v^he  same  as  that  offered  "free"  by  the  basic 
n^edicare  plan? 

.^^Bver.  It's  slmUar.  But  to  draw  a  hcMne- 
health  benefits  under  the  basic  ^lan,  the 
paUent  must  first  be  hospitalized.  To  draw 
the  benefits  luder  the  supplementary  plan, 
there  Is  no  hospital  requirement.  Purther- 
more,  U  a  patient  needs  home-health  care 
after  discharge  from  a  hospital  he  can  draw 
100  visits  a  year  \mder  the  basic  plan  plus 
100  under  the  supplementary. 

Question.  'What    else    does    the    supple- 
mentary Insurance  cover? 
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Answer.  Diagnostic  tests.  Including  X-rays 
and  laboratory  tests,  in  addition  to  those 
offered  by  the  basic  plan;  radiation  therapy- 
surgical  dressings,  splints,  casts  and  so  on' 
rental  of  such  medical  equipment  as  oxy- 
gen tents  and  wheelchairs;  artificial  limbs, 
artificial  eyes,  braces. 

Question:  How  about  artificial  teeth? 

Answer.  No.  The  plan  won't  pay  for  false 
teeth,  hearing  aids  or  eyeglasses. 

Question.  Does  it  cover  the  fuU  cost  of 
the  benefits? 

Answer.  No.  Plrst  of  all.  the  patient  is 
responsible  for  all  services  not  covered  by 
the  plan— such  as  drugs  and  ordinary  dental 
blUs.  In  addition,  the  paUent  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  first  $50  of  medical  expense  he 
incurs  each  year  for  services  In  wl^ch  the 
supplementary  Insurance  does  apply' 

Question.  Does  the  Insurance  pay  the  bal- 
ance? 

Answer.  It  will  pay  80  percent  of  the 
remainder— 80  percent  of  whafs  left  after 
the  patient  takes  care  of  the  noncovered 
expenses  and  the  $50  deductible 

Question.  Will  a  doctor's  full  fee  be  figured 
into  this?  "6"^~ 

Answer.  Medicare  will  pay  up  to  80  per- 
cent  of  what  Is  determined  to  be  a   "rea- 
sonable   charge,"    based   on    customary    and 
prevaUlng  fees  In  the  area.    If  a  doctor  bUU 
medicare  directly,   the   "reasonable   charge" 
must  be  his  full  charge.    If  he  bills  the  pa- 
tient,  the   doctor  may  charge  anything  he 
wishes   but  the   patient  will   be  reimbursed 
by  medicare   for  no   more  than  80  percent 
of  the  "reasonable  charge." 
Question.  When  should  a  person  sign  up? 
Answer.  Those  who  were   65   before  Jan- 
uary 1,   1966,  must  sign  up  before  the  end 
of  the  first  enrollment  period  March  31 
Question.  If  they  dont? 
Answer.  TTieyll  have  to  wait  for  the  next 
enrollment  period,  and  pay  a  higher  jwemlum 
when  they  do  sign  up.     Por  Instance    If  a 
person    who   reached    65    before   January    1 
«oesn't  enroll  by  the  end  of  March  he  won't 
have  another  chance  to  sign  up  until  Octo- 
ber   1967;    his   insurance   wont   take    effect 
untU  July  1968.  and  his  monthly  premliun 
will  be  $3.30  rather  than  $3. 
Question.  How  and  where  do  I  sign  up? 
Answer.  If    you    still    havent    been    con- 
tacted, get  in  touch  with  your  nearest  So- 
cial Security  office  Immediately. 


The  Disappearing  Halret 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNKKSSIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  In- 
teresting commentary  on  the  increase  of 
unofficial  coin  collectors  in  our  Nation 
appeared  in  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel 
on  February  26,  1966. 

The  new  collectors  are  not  concerned 
particularly  with  the  age  of  the  coins, 
rather  they  are  saving  any  quarters, 
nickels,  or  half  dollars  which  were 
minted  before  1965. 

This  editorial  brings  to  mind  the  as- 
sertion of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  our  na- 
tional debt  should  not  be  left  to  be  paid 
by  the  next  generation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  article  gives 
one  of  today's  answers  to  Jefferson's 
proposition : 

Since  we  also  are  passing  along  most  of  our 
national  debt  to  grandchUdren  and  great 
grandchUdren,  some  Americans  may  have  got 
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the  Idea  this  (saving  silver  coins)  Is  one  way 
to  help   them  out. 

I  Insert  the  entire  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

THB    DnAFPXAEING     HALVK6 

Miss  Eva  Adams,  Director  of  the  US.  Mint, 
has  rep>orted  to  a  congressional  committee 
that  400  mllUon  of  the  Kennedy  half  dollars 
have  disappeared. 

She  said  the  public  seems  to  be  hoard- 
ing these  coins  but  she  doesn't  understand 
why  because,  according  to  her,  for  many, 
many  years  to  come  the  coins  will  have  no 
special  value — there  are  too  many  of  them. 

But  we  also  note  there  has  been  a  heavy 
hoarding  of  the  old  half  dollars,  with  Ben- 
jamin PrankUn's  Image  on  them.  And  ap- 
parently a  lot  of  the  old-fashioned  quar- 
ters are  being  stashed  away. 

This  leads  to  some  observations,  of  which 
Miss  Adams  siu'ely  Is  aware: 

Americans  can  be  quite  sentimental  about 
some  things.  They  are  especially  sentimental 
about  a  popular  young  President  who  was 
aasaaslnaited.  Bis  image  Is  on  those  half 
dollars. 

Moreover,  Oovemment  officials  may  preach 
about  the  coins  having  no  extra  value  in 
years  to  come.  They  may  be  right.  But  we 
suspect  a  great  many  Americans  simply  do 
not  believe  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  half  dollars  now 
being  minted  are  only  40-percent  silver,  com- 
pared to  the  90-percent  content  in  the  old 
ones.  New  quarters  and  the  dimes  soon  to 
be  produced  win  be  made  of  copper  and 
nickel. 

In  the  marketplace,  the  new  coins  are 
worth  their  stated  values  only  because  the 
Oovemment  says  so.  But  the  old  coins  are 
worth  almost  as  much  as  their  stated  values 
In  silver.  The  principal  reason  for  minting 
the  new  eolna  was  the  shortage  of  silver. 
Anyone  who  thinks  Americans  can't  add 
doesn't  know  them  very  well. 

It  has  not  been  uncommon  in  the  past 
for  many  of  us  to  hide  away  a  few  coins  for 
the  grandchildren  or  great-grandchildren  on 
the  theory  they  would  have  rare-coin  values 
by  that  time.  Since  we  also  are  passing 
along  most  of  our  national  debt  to  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren,  some 
Americans  may  have  got  the  Idea  this  Is  one 
way  to  help  Uiem  out. 


The  Marines'  RiTwioe  Warfare  Techaiqne 
ia  VktBam 
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Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  developments  in  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam  has  been  the  em- 
phasis on  river  warfare.  The  Marine 
Corps,  with  its  naval  tradition,  has  placed 
particular  emphasis  on  this  form  of  war- 
fare. Because  of  the  fairly  far  reaching 
implications  of  this  new  development — 
a  throwback  to  procedures  we  knew  more 
clearly  In  the  civil  war.  I  believe  my 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  the  fol- 
lowing sutlcle  by  a  distinguished  naval 
expert.  Mr.  L.  Edgar  Prlna,  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  appeared  originally 
In  the  Sunday  Star  of  January  23,  1966. 

The  article  follows: 


Masines  Sktk  Doctsikk  for  Rrvntn«E 

WAkTAas 

(By  L.  Edgar  Prina) 

Gen.  Wallace  M.  Oreene,  Jr..  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  Is  freshly  returned  from 
an  Inspection  tour  ot  Vietnam  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  must  substantially  Improve  their 
aMllty  to  wage  what  he  .calls  "riverine  war- 
fare" if  they  are  ever  to  pacify  the  country. 

What  Is  "riverine  (river)  warfare,"  a  term 
which  Is  very  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
discussed?  The  Marines  define  It  as  war- 
^sfare  which  encompasses,  "all  operations  con- 
ducted In  a  river  environment,"  including 
"river  navigation,  crossing,  defense  and  offen- 
sive in  a  delta,  security  of  and  along  a  river, 
patrolling  and  logistic  support  along  a  river 
route  of  conununlcatlon." 

Anyone  famllar  with  the  geography  of  Viet- 
nam knows  how  vitally  Important,  even 
dominating,  are  Its  waterways,  the  big 
Mekong  and  Red  River  systems  and  the  many 
other  smaller  ones.  As  in  virtually  all  under- 
developed countries,  rivers  are  the  principal 
arteries  of  communlcatl(5n  and  commerce  In 
Vletiuun. 

The  Marines  know  the  Importance  of  the 
Inland  waterArays  firsthand.  AU  three  en- 
claves presently  occupied  by  elements  of  the 
3d  Marine  Am)khlbious  Porce  In  Vietnam — 
Da  Nang.  Cbu  Lai  and  Phu  Bal— are  located 
In  or  near  river  delta  areas. 

PKKrOajKKD     REXOICALLT 

Unhappily,  too  many  miles  of  rtver  and 
adjacent  territory  In  South  Vietnam  are  |n 
the  hands  of  the  Conunumst  Vletc^Dg 
guerrUlas.  In  addition  to  explolUng  these 
arteries  for  military  purposes,  they  tax  the 
peasants  and  farm  folk  for  using  them— of  ten 
taking  a  substantial  amount  of  the  food  and 
goods  in  transit  as  payment. 

The  Pentagon  has  given  Upeervlee  to  the 
Idea  of  the  imp>ortance  of  riverine  warfare. 
Bxit  neither  the  men,  money,  materials,  or 
brainpower  has  been  devoted  to  the  creation 
and  outfitting  of  forces  which  could  seize  con- 
trol of  these  waterways  so  that  they  could 
be  used  by  our  side  for  offensive  of>eratlons 
against  the  guerrillas  and  for  spreading  gov- 
ernment authority  to  new  areas  ot  the 
country. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  allies  have  done 
nothing.  The  South  Vietnamese  Navy  has  a 
River  Assault  Group  (RAG),  which  attempts 
to  keep  some  waterways  open.  It  Is  a  Jury- 
rigged  outfit  which,  while  some  of  Its  units 
and  U.S.  advisers  have  performed  heroically. 
Is  not  one  to  do  much  more  than  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  potential.  The  RAO  Is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  old  Prench  Dinassaut  (Divi- 
sion Navale  d'Assaut)  concept  to  provide 
armed  transport  and  fire  sui^ort  along  the 
rivers  of  Indo-China. 

MTW  aiVKB  BOAT 

The  VS.  Navy  Is  going  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  river  effort  by  comi^ementlng  the 
V^^tnamese  RAO  with  130  new  high-speed 
patrol  boLts.  The  first  of  these  31 -foot, 
dlesel- powered  craft  are  expected  to  be  on 
their  way  to  Vietnam  within  the  next  several 
weeks. 

Armed  with  .30-  and  .SO-caliber  machine- 
gtins,  the  American -manned  boata  were  built 
strictly  for  patrol  and  not  for  assault  or  gun- 
fire support  missions.  Their  water-Jet  pro- 
pulsion systems  (they  have  no  propellera) 
wUl  permit  them  to  operate  safely  and  speed- 
ily even  in  shallow  inlets  and  backwaters. 

The  Navy  Is  also  building  a  new  gunboat, 
the  POM-84  class,  but  it  Is  to  be  used  pri- 
marUy  for  coastal  operations. 

A  smaller  craft,  called  Swift.  Is  already  in 
the  war  zone,  but  It.  too.  Is  engaged  In  ooastal 
surveUlance.  checking  on  Communist  smug- 
gling and  Infiltration.  Six  of  them  are  sta- 
tioned at  Phu  Quoc  Island,  in  the  Oulf  of 
Thailand.    PUty  feet  long  and,  as  their  name 


suggests,  capable  .of  high  speeds,  the  Swifts 
presumably  could  be  used  to  handle  some 
tasks  on  the  rivers. 

The  naval  high  command,  however,  has 
not  fought  for  the  river  warfare  mission.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  except  tor  a  few  energetic, 
relatively  Junior  admlrti,  the  Navy  has 
shown  precious  little  Interest  In  it. 

Greene,  a  leader  in  the  effort  to  convince 
the  Navy  and  the  Defense  Department  of  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  forward  step  by  de- 
veloping an  aspect  of  counterguerrlUa  war- 
fare which  hasten  long  neglected,  concedes 
that  VS.  mtntary  doctrine  with  respect  to 
tactical  operations  on  and  along  a  river  Is  in- 
adequate. But  he  has  done  something  about 
It. 

Recalling  how  a  group  of  bright,  young 
field  grade  officers  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Schools  In  Quantico,  Va.,  helped  develop  the 
landing  force  doctrine  in  the  1930's,  a  doc- 
trine which  served  as  the  underpinning  for 
our  amphibious  operations  in  World  War  n, 
the  Commandant  late  last  month  fired  off  a 
new  project  dlrecUve  to  the  coordinator.  Ma- 
rine Corps  Landing  Porce  Development  Ac- 
tivities at  Quantico,  calling  for  creation  of 
a  doctrine  for  the  conduct  of  riverine  war- 
fare. 

HAVK  CROSSING  DOCTRINE 

Greene's  directive  put  the  problem  this 
way: 

"What  can  be  done  to  provide  the  3rd 
Marine  Amphibious  Porce  and  others  with 
a  doctrine  for  tactics,  techniques,  organiza- 
tion, and  materials  to  continue  operations  in 
the  riverine  environment  which  their  am- 
phibious landing  has  located  them,  without 
degrading  their  capabiUty  to  conduct  am- 
phibious operations?" 

The  coordinator  won't  have  an  easy  time. 
He  will  have  to  come  up  with  answers  con- 
cerning the  kinds  of  river  craft  and  vehicles 
which  will  be  needed:  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  weapons  and  vehicles;  river  charts 
and  reconnaissance  methods;  an  evaluation 
of  riverine  environment  and  marginal  ter- 
rain; a  system  for  providing  integrated  mo- 
bility and  firepower  and  logistic  support. 

The  Marines  have  a  river  crossing  doctrine. 
If  the  coordinator  can  develop  one  for  oper- 
ations along  and  on  a  river,  it  could  be  a 
major  contribution  to  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

And.  if  the  future  Is  as  grim  as  the  pres- 
ent. It  might  be  needed  in  counterguerrlUa 
operations  In  other  parts  of  Asia  and  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America,  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  Coiiununlst  China  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit in  its  grandiose  strategic  plan  for  en- 
circling the  northern  half  of  the  world. 


Texas  Senate  Resolation  21 
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Mr.  PICKLE  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
March  2,  is  Texas  Independence  Day.  It 
is  an  historic  day  for  Texans  as  well  as 
men  of  liberty  everywhere. 

The  same  profound  and  Intensive  con- 
cepts of  democracy  amd  liberty  that 
prompted  the  fathers  of  Texas  to  de- 
clare the  State's  Independence  some  130 
years  ago  brings  forth  this  expression  of 
support  for  the  Nation's  efforts  In  (H>P06- 
Ing  those  who  would  deprive  other  people 
of  their  rightful  claim  to  independence. 


March  2,  1966 
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By  the  authority  of  Resolution  21  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the 
esteemed  members  of  that  legislative 
body  have  given  unfaltering  support  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  policy  in 
Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia. 

This  overt  action  by  the  Senate  of 
Texas  Is  a  patriotic  endorsement  for  tak- 
ing the  only  course  that  this  Nation  can 
follow. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  haa 
seen  fit  to  stand  behind  the  President  and 
the  country  in  this  matter.  I,  further- 
more, wish  to  commend  Senator  Dorsey 
Hardeman,  of  San  Angelo,  who  intro- 
duced the  measure  before  the  senate,  for 
his  awareness  of  issues  relating  directly 
to  the  basic  freedom  of  people  every- 
where. 

I  insert  this  expression  of  liberty  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  21 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  oj  Texas,  That  it 
hereby  express  Its  full  support  of  U.S.  poUcy 
in  Vietnam  pursuant  to  the  1954  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty,  negotiated  by  the  Eisenhower 
administration;  and  be  it  fvu^her 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  Texas.  That  it 
express  its  gratitude  as  well  as  its  admira- 
tion, for  the  courage,  bravery,  and  sacrifices 
of  American  troops  and  their  allies  from  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Korea,  In  resisting  the 
forces  of  communism  seeking  to  engulf  the 
free  world  within  their  evil  embrace  through 
armed  aggression,  as  well  as  by  subversion; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded    to   the   President   of   the   United 
States;  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  De- 
fense; to  Gen.  William  Giles  Westmoreland; 
and  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  House  of 
Congress,  under  the  seal   of  the  Senate  of 
Texas  by  the  Secretary  of  the  senate. 
Preston  Smith, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  President  of  the 
Senate. 
Attest: 

Charles  Schnabei., 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


live.  They  demonstrate  to  all  the  small 
towns  of  this  Nation  what  can  be 
achieved  through  aggressive,  forward- 
looking  leadership. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  award  and 
past  years'  awards  belongs  to  the  distin- 
guished mayor  of  Lennox,  the  Honorable 
Pred  Courey,  who  already  is  planning  for 
Lennox's  entry  in  next  year's  contest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Insert  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Lennox  Independent,  one  of  South 
Dakota's  most  outstanding  weekly  news- 
papers, announcing  this  award  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Lennox  Adds  Another  Trophy  to  Collec- 
tion; Is  Third-Tear  Winner 
The  accomplishments  of  this  little  city  In 
the  southeast  comer  of  South  Dakota  have 
In  recent  weeks  provided  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity for  the  State  and  our  own  community. 
National  recognition  through  winning  an- 
other trophy  in  the  national  Cleanup,  Paint- 
up,  Pixup  contest  and  attendance  by  Lennox 
men  at  the  awards  presentation  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  resulted  in  statewide  news  cover- 
age as  well  as  TV  and  radio  reports  emanat- 
ing from  the  Capital  City. 

Among  the  top  two  trophy  winners  in  Its 
categor>',  Lennox  won  in  competition  with 
cities  of  under  25,000  population,  for  the 
year  around  program  of  civic  Improvement 
Participation  In  this  national  contest  It- 
self  stems  from  Interest  generated  more  than 
20  years  ago  when  local  businessmen  began 
sponsoring  ads  in  the  Independent  urging 
residents  to  carry  on  the  annual  cleanup 
campEiIgn. 

For  as  far  back  as  one  can  remember,  how- 
ever, the  people  of  Lennox  have  attached  a 
great  deal  of  Importance  to  the  "city  beau- 
tlful"  evidenced  by  public  gardens,  tree 
planting,  building  repair  and  street  improve- 
ments, for  example. 

The  entry  was  one  of  12  chosen  from  the 
155  to  compete  for  the  Trigg  trophy.  In 
1963,  the  city  of  Lennox  was  awarded  first 
place,  and  in  1964  received  second  place  in 
the  contest  among  cities  up  to  5,000  in  doou- 
latlon.  *^ 


Lennox,  S.  Dak.,  Wini  in  Cleanest  Town 
Contest 


Federal  Maritime  Commission  Reports  to 
House  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
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Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
ttlrd  straight  year  the  city  of  Lennox. 
8,  Dak.,  has  competed  successfully  with 
far  larger  communities  in  the  National 
Cleanest  Town  Achievement  Awards 
Contest. 

This  progressive  city  of  1,400  citizens 
In  Lincoln  County  was  one  of  12  finalists 
among  a  total  of  155  entries  In  the  con- 
test sponsored  annually  by  the  NaUonal 
Cneanup,  Pixup,  Palntup  Bureau.  In 
1963  it  won  first  place  among  cities  up  to 
5,000  in  population.  It  was  a  runner-up 
in  the  1964  contest. 

Although  Lennox  did  not  win  the  top 
award  this  year.  Its  final  standing  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  progressive,  cooperative 
and  proud  citizens  of  this  community' 
rtiey  are  proud  not  only  of  this  award 
out  also  of  the  community  In  which  they 
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Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 
Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.   Speaker,    during 
the  87th  Congress,  in  House  Report  No. 
1419,  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  filed  Its  re- 
port on  an  Intensive  Investigation  Into 
antitrust  and  monopoly  problems  in  the 
U.S.  shipping  industry.    The  subcommit- 
tee's report  examined  in  detail  a  number 
of  practices  In  the  shipping  industry  that 
were  the  source  of  problems  under  the 
shipping  statutes,  and  in  addition  In- 
volved problems  In  their  relationship  to 
policies  of  our  antitrust  laws.    The  sub- 
committee's   r^jort    contained    recom- 
mendations to  the  Maritime  authorities 
for  implementing  action  that  would  serve 
to  resolve  some  of  these  problems 

On  July  10. 1964,  the  Pederal  Maritime 
Commission,  through  its  Chairman 
John  Harllee.  submitted  a  status  report' 
as  of  June  16,  1964,  of  the  actions  that 


Alios 

had  been  taken  to  implement  the  sub- 
committee's recommendations.  On  Jan- 
uary 7,  1966.  Chairman  Harllee  for- 
warded a  supplemental  report,  as  of  De- 
cember 22,  1965,  of  additional  actions 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  FMC.  These 
reports,  and  Admiral  Harllee's  letter, 
reflect  efiforts  by  the  FMC  to  administer 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  in  a  fair  and 
effective  manner  with  particular  regard 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  Interest. 
In  order  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  may  be  acquainted  with  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  FMC  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  House  Antitrust 
Subcommittee,  I  submit  for  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Record,  Chairman  Harllee's 
January  7,  1966,  letter,  together  with  the 
status  report  of  June  16,  1964,  and  the 
supplemental  report  as  of  December  22 
1965. 

Federal  MARrriMS  Commission. 
Washington.  D.C..  January  7.  'l96e.\ 

Hon.   EMANtTEL   CELLER, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  ''tftherance  of 
our  responsibility  to  keep  your  committee 
fully  Informed  of  those  activities  of  the 
Commission  which  affect  the  funcUons  and 
Interests  of  the  committee,  I  am  forward- 
ing herewith  an  advance  copy  of  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  June 
30,  1965. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  supplemental  report 
showing  the  Commission's  further  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary contained  in  House  Report  No.  1419, 
87th  Congress,  2d  session,  dated  March  9' 
1962.  This  report  brings  up  to  date  the 
prior  report  sent  you  with  my  letter  of  July 
10,  1964,  copy  attached  for  your  ready  ref.: 
erence.  ^ 

Tou  can  be  assured  of  the  Commission's 
continuing  Interest  to  administering  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  In  a  fair  and  effective 
manner,  but  with  particular  regard  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  Interest, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllee, 
Rear  Admiral,  U.S.  Navy  (Retired). 
Chairman. 


Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  10, 1984. 
Hon.  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  The  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  feels  it  appropriate  to  re- 
port at  this  time  on  the  recommendations  ctf 
the  Antitrust  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  Accordingly  the 
enclosed  report  reflects  the  status  ot  all  ol 
the  recommendations  of  the  subcommittee 
made  In  House  Report  No.  1419,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session,  dated  March  9,  1962. 

The  CtMnmlssIon's  progress  In  carrying  out 
the  subcommittee's  recommendations  Is  re- 
flected In  the  promulgation  of  rules  Insti- 
tution of  formal  proceedings  and  factfind- 
ing Investigations,  and  otherwise  conducUne 
actlviUes  to  achieve  the  obJecOves  of  the  rec- 
ommendations. Some  of  these  proceedings 
and  actions  have  been  completed,  while 
others  have  been  Initiated  anid  are  In  active 
processing  at  this  time. 

The  Commission  Is  fuUy  apprecUtlve  of 
the  significance  of  the  subcommittee's  rec- 
ommendations to  the  effective  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  regulatory  statutes 
and  Is  reetrfved  to  pursue  these  recommend*, 
tlons  to  their  conclusion. 


AllM 
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To  ttxta  end.  I  have  made  them  an  Integral 
part  of  the  program  of  the  agency  Instituted 
on  llarch  0,  1904.  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
fumlahed  to  you.  Accordingly,  In  submit- 
ting the  enclosed  report.  I  have  Included  In 
column  three,  by  page  reference  number  to 
our  program  plan,  those  recommendatlona 
whoee  status  reflected  in  column  two  re- 
quires continued  attention  or  implementing 
action. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Commis- 
Bion  alao  desires  at  this  time  to  advise  you 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  specific  matters 
Involving  possible  violations  of  the  shipping 
statutes,  which  were  uncovered  by  the  hear- 
ings and  activities  of  the  sulwommlttee  dur- 
ing the  period  1959  through  1961.  These 
matters,  principally  covering  the  activities 
and  practices  of  common  carriers  by  water 
In  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  conferences  of  such  carriers,  totaled  247 
of  which  178  were  referred  by  the  sut>com- 
mlttee  and  69  were  selected  for  action  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  initiative  after 
review  of  the  subcommittee's  testimony,  re- 
ports, and  flies. 

The  disposition  of  these  matters  has  re- 
ceived the  continuous  attention  of  the  Com- 
mission, within  the  capabilities  of  its  lim- 
ited staff  and  the  enlarged  responsiblUUes 
placed  upon  the  agency  through  enactment 
of  Public  Law  87-254  and  Public  Law  87-346 
In  the  fall  of  1961.  The  action  taken  to  date 
la  reported  herewith : 

(a)  Twenty-six  matters  have  been  referred 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution 
•s  vlolationa  of  the  shipping  statutes. 


(b)  One  hundred  and  eighty- two  matters 
have  been  closed  by  administrative  action  of 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  that  they  were 
(1)  satisfied  by  rulemaking  proceedings  or 
by  agreement  of  the  party  or  parties  to  com- 
ply with  the  statutory  requirements:  (2)  not 
subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  recovery  of  penalties  since 
action  was  barred  by  provisions  of  Federal 
statutes  and  no  regulatory  purpose  would  be 
served  by  further  administrative  action  of 
the  Commission;  and  (3)  determined,  after 
investigation  of  Initial  and  subsequently  de- 
veloped facts,  not  to  be  violations  of  the  stat- 
utes or  to  be  insignificant  Individual  prob- 
lems  which  have  long  since  been  resolved. 

(c)  Ten  matters  are  the  subject  of  formal 
proceedings  which  are  now  in  process. 

(d)  The  remaining  29  matters,  upon 
which  sulMtantially  all  staff  work  has  been 
completed,  are  pending  the  preparation  of 
appropriate  memorandums,  of  dlspKJSition 
which  are  scheduled  foe  completion  by  Au- 
gust 1.  1964. 

In  conclusion  you  are  advised  that  a  num- 
ber of  these  matters  represented  the  basis 
for,  and  furnished  the  specific  violations  nec- 
essary for  the  Commission  to  conduct  formal 
Investigations  and  hearings  and  rulemaking 
proceedings,  which  resulted  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  decisions  and  rules  providing  not 
only  remedial  acUon  with  respect  to  specific 
violations,  but  also  assuring  a  more  effective 
administration  of  the  shipping  statutes  in 
the  future. 

In  tt^s  connection,  for  example,  the  Com- 
missioq  (a)  Instituted  an  investlgaUon  and 


hearing  in  the  matter  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co..  Robin 
Line,  and  others  covering  the  fixing  of  rates 
in  the  South  African  trade:  the  decision 
in  this  case,  decided  on  April  9,  1962,  held 
that  the  parties  had  operated  under  an  un- 
filed agreement  subject  to  Conunlsslon  ap- 
proval under  section  IS.  Shipping  Act.  1916. 
and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  prosecution;  (b)  instituted 
an  investigation  and  hearing  In  the  matter 
of  Hohenberg  Bros.,  a  stiipper,  and  States 
Marine  Steamship  Co.;  the  decision  in  this 
case,  decided  on  October  6,  1961,  held  that 
Hohenberg  knowingly  and  willfully  by  un- 
just means  obtained  transportation  at  less 
than  the  applicable  tariff  rates,  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  prosecution:  (c)  as  a  result  of  a 
number  of  matters  developed  by  the  sub- 
committee's activities  and  newly  enacted 
provisions  of  law.  Instituted  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings in  a  number  of  areas;  e.g.,  (1)  rules 
governing  the  admission,  withdrawal,  and  ex> 
pulsion  provisions  of  steamship  conference 
agreements;  (2)  rules  governing  self -policing 
systems:  (3)  rules  g^)vcmlng  the  right  of 
independent  action  In  agreements. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  such  sup- 
plemental information  that  may  be  desired 
and  the  Committee  can  be  assured  that  I 
will  keep  them  advised  of  our  future  progress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John   Harllee. 
Jlcor     Admiral.     U.S.    Navy     {Retired), 

Chairman. 


Stalua  report  aa  of  June  16,  1964 — Recommendations  of  the  Antitrutt  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 

Representatives,  87th  Cong.,  U.R.  14J9 


Reoommendatlons 


B.  Tnc  CoNrEBlNCC  Ststxm 
(Beconunendatlou  appssr  on  pp.  a8«>-388  o(  tbe  report.) 

aXOOMMXMDATION   1 

(s)  Both  the  MA  and  the  FMC  ibould  make  atudles  and  take  sppronrtsto 
steps  to  rmolve  problems  posed  by  totalcn  domlnstlon  of  CS.  waterbome 
loreisn  eominsres.  psrUeularly  of  eookrsooM  Migaced  In  luch  oommeroe. 

(b)  CoDsldarstioa  should  be  gtven  to  changes  tn  cooference  voting  procedures. 


(e)  Consideration  should  be  f Iwn  to  rnrouraKcment  of  s  prater  number  of 
r.8.-llac  Unea  to  operate  oo  osenUal  trade  routes  w  that  tbe  American  voting 
Uoc  woold  bo  IncvMswl. 

(d)  Kvery  eonfetence  be  rsqulred  to  maintain  s  rssident  headquarten  in  tbe 
TJnited  States  with  satborlty  to  deal  with  sblppen'  complaints  and  Information 
and  rate  adjustment  requasts. 

■ICOMUENDATiON   I 

TiMn  should  be  Instituted  studies  o(  the  ovtrall  structm^  of  ateanuhip  con- 
>wuc»S  with  a  view  toward  consoUdatliw  or  leparatlng  them  ao  as  to  Insure  that 
svTteis  and  voting  structure  will  benefU  the  general  public  and  the  steamstiip 
kidnstry. 


llErOlllf(.VDATION   S 

(a)  Studies  should  be  directed  to  determine  whether  tnterconlsrence  igree- 
MMits  ahoDld  be  prohibited.  If  permitted  should  ooly  be  aanctkned  when  not 
dstrtnMBtal  to  tbe  foreign  ooouneree  of  tbe  United  States. 

(b)  The  practice  of  hsTtnc  a  single  individual  act  at  a  chairman  of  a  group  of 
eonleretKes  ahoold  bs  prohibited. 

KXCOMMENDATION  4 

A  thoruuKhftotng,  Intensive  study  of  tlie  structure  and  level  of  e<mlerenc« 
ralee  should  be  conductod  which  ihoold: 

(a)  EsUbUsh  principles  concerning  elements  to  be  considered  tn  setting  rates 
and  judging  thev  iab'neiB. 

(b)  Establish  principles  fer  determining  Impact  of  rates  on  domestic  economy 
sad  export  programs. 

(c)  Ailjnst  uniair  ilesffspsncles  between  Inbound  and  oatboond  rates. 

(d)  Give  altentloo  to  relatlonahip  between  rates  from  United  States  sod 
rat«s  from  other  ooootrlss  to  toms  world  markets. 

<e)  Inquire  Into  manner  In  wfaleh  catsmaking  agreemenU  and  othar  nraetloes 
discriminate  agalMt  Unitad  .States  la  eonnectlon  vUb  tbe  traniporiattao  of 
Oovemment-fliianes4 1— mnilitlea. 


sutus 


The  Comml.'i.sl.jn  Instituted  on  Oct.  22, 1983,  Factflndlnu  InVcstlKatlon  No.  «:  Invo.stlirallon 
Into  tile  Effects  of  Stcainsliip  Cootereooe  Organization,  Procedure,  Rules,  Regulation:.,  and 
Practices 

The  Initial  phases  of  this  investigation  are  well  advanced  and  hearings  are  sctiedulcd  to 
begtn  within  the  next  aO  days.  Theae  initial  phases  have  Included  the  (a)  oontactlng  by 
eorrespondenee  of  some  1 JOD  thppen  and  exporters  and  analyxlng  some  ISO  responses  to 
determine  shippers'  problems  with,  and  effect  of  conference  rateS  and  practices;  (bl  Inter- 
viewing some  30  representative  thippen  (plannnd  Interview  of  some  30  to  40  more  shippers 
waf  eurtailed  due  to  lack  of  available  travel  funds);  (c)  conducting  negotiations  with  Depart- 
ment of  Coouneree  officials  relative  to  tbe  preparation  of  that  agency's  appearance  and  eililbit  s 
at  tlie  proceeding;  (d)  finalising  F.M  C  plans  as  to  Its  rate  studies  to  be  Introduced  at  the  hear- 
ings; and  (e)  detemUning  meUiods,  techniques  and  scope  of  the  investigation  Including  the 
procedure  to  be  IbUowed,  areas  of  Investlgatloa  to  he  exhausted  and  evidence  to  be  introiluced . 

ActloD  directed  to  tbe  Maritime  Administratloti. 

Tills  matter  will  be  covered  In  a  propo8e<I  rule  on  "Shippers'  Requests  and  Coniplaints." 


The  objective  of  this  recommendation  was  a  consideration  In  docket  1092.  This  proceeding 
Involved  the  approval  of  a  new  conference  In  the  PaclBc  Coast- Latin  American  trade,  roplucing 
10  existing  conlerencea.  The  new  agreement  Is  divided  Into  5  trade  areas  (3  outbound  and  2 
Inbound),  and  only  those  carriers  who  provide  service  In  the  particular  trade  area  may  vou 
CO  rstaa  and  praeticea  in  that  area.  Thus,  while  the  new  agreement  takes  place  of  10  existing 
Its,  It  creates  what  amounts  to  i  new  cooferences  under  a  single  admiulstrativa 
Factfinding  investlgatloa  Na  6. 

Tbe  objectives  of  this  recommendation  wQI  be  considered  in  Docket  872:  Joint  Agrrcmcat 
Between  the  Member  Lines  of  the  Far  East  Conference  and  the  Pacific  Westlioiind  Coo- 
torence,  a  formal  proraeding  before  the  Commission.    Factfmdlng  Investigation  -No.  B. 

Factfinding  Investigation  .No.  6.  i 


Docket  1114:  Investigation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Rates  Hetween  United  States,  Europe.  Japan, 
the  Philippines,  and  Australia,  hMtltuted  on  Jnn^3, 1983.  Hearinra  have  been  held  in  New 
York,  at  which  time  14  witnesses  were  calWd  and  San  Francisco,  where  another  14  witnrs.ies 
were  called.  Hearings  In  Washington  are  planned  in  early  Jane  1904  at  which  time  wc  antici- 
pate calling  40  to  80  more  witnesses. 

Orden  pursuant  to  sec.  21.  Shipping  Act.  1918,  served  In  November  1983  and  January  i9M 
upon  8  outbound  and  8  Inbouna  comterences  and  30  Inilcpendcnt  rommon  carriers.  In  ad- 
dition, letters  requested  the  oatboond  eonlerances  and  InileiwnMcnts  adjust  rate  dl.sparitias 
between  tnboond  and  outbound  rates  on  same  or  similar  rommoditles. 

On  Fab.  »,  1984,  the  times  lor  response  to  all  orders,  except  those  served  on  8  outbound 
eootorences  were  postponed  pending  farther  order  of  the  Commission.  The  8  outbound 
conferences  who  were  required  to  respond  by  Mar.  2,  1984,  fled  suits  with  the  DIsirli  t  at 
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Recommendations 


^^"^iriz^A'^'z^'^^:''  •^'^'"'""<"" »'  *"^''-»  '"''««''>• 


'1l7e'\!i^hrof""u'*''lv!i.r^M'^''.''"'  f^'^'ionshiP  to  recommendation  4 

I  ne  heading  of     U.  federal  Maritnno  Board"  (see  p.  39«  of  the  fi'ller 

).     1  he  latter  reconiniendnt  nn  nmvi.i,..  ii,<,i_  *^  "  ^  '■"^^ 


Note 
under  t...,j.v^„,^  "'      "•   "uerai  inariinne  iioaru 
ftportO.    1  he  latter  reconuncndation  provides  that— 

The  Commis.sion  should  commence  and  pursue  a  general  investie.itioii  of 
oc^n  freight  rates  for  the  carriage  of  principal  eon.nfodlt?esK  I'h^  mc^t 
nnportant    oreign  trade  routes  of  the    lulled  States.     The  c'ommission 
should  estal.lLsh  standards  and   principles  aiid  deUrmine    for  "xaS 
» lictlier  any  nnportant  freight  rates  are-  "miui:,   luf  iiampie, 

of'^c.V" o'f  mfl'i^^'"'""'°'^  '^"'**"  "'"PP*"  "^  P°'^  '"  ^ioimm 

ii.i'iVf^"'"''"''  P"iV"l'<^'a'  '»  exporters  of  the  United  States  vis-a-vIs 
their  foreign  competitors  in  violation  of  sec.  17  of  the  act-  v'**-^" 

in'vio{i[ron',!f"^i.°,*^^'of',i:o"::;r'  °' ""  "•"""*'"'  °'  "*'■  ^""^'*  «'»'«• 

(d)  linretu-ionftbly  prejudicial  or  disadvantageous  from  the  standooint 
hr.s,"^f  ul?"ct";"'^  "  °^"'^  °'  "^  "'  ™">«««"y  in  Violation  of  s^.  16 

(e)  DUicriminatory  against  American  exporters  to  the  extent  tint 
IZIT  ^'^l^Z  '°'  <J"ll"'"'"i  <»>-«o  than  for  inbound  lK.tweenU?e  same 
'  rr?I  J^'P-^i""','  °''**;-  ?-<'■'  ?'.^"^  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  19-r^ 
■s,  ..'J i^"'"'"?""'*'  ^  'f  *een  fe<lerally  improved  porU  in  the  Uniwd 
States  and  nearby  ports  In  violation  of  sec.  20S  of  the  1936  act 

RECOMUE.NDATIO.V  S 

(b)  The  FMC  should  is.sue  regulations  and  appropriate  sanctions  soellinB 
Sir  n^e  a,"lTn  M  "",^''P"^"^<"  "Preemen.s  Ix-cause  of  the  estalZhmeM  o?^r"i« 
detr  nhpnlul  to  the  foreign  coiiuiiercc  of  the  Inited  States 
«inr.  i!^     omniLssipn  should  closely  police  the  rate  niing  provisions  of  law  to 
S-ar.^'.'ffit^  C'JZTc  u%Tq^„l:,^  ^""'-""  "-  --^  ^hX t^Vls'^ar^ 

J^  <:':  p^..;!.T'to  dis^i;;?s.a[c.-'"'"'^""*'  '''^" '"  '^"^■^ """  ""■>■  -<> "»' 

BErOHUEKDATION  8 
tiHl'  *  *'*^  slioiilil  clearly  and  without  ambiguity  require  that  all  rules  miriila 

l.h%  "The^f^o'Si^n  """"""""''  '""'  '^^  '^<'*^'y-  "-"^  P^°»'Ptly  furn- 

not''L-i!d"u,'«'m"'°"'^  ''"'*  °°'  ""'y  ^'^  "="°°= »»"  "ko  matters  discussed  but 

Irti  M.-M^t  •'""*i"''',!i''.?  "PP'y  ">  principal's  mecttags. 
plitt'""'  '"'°""*  •^  '^""^  "y  cWraan  as  S  their  accuracy  and  com- 

BBCOMUENDATION  7 

delJi^  ^",*?i^.,'.M"'/'  '•*/"''"'"'>  k;"'"*!  standards  for  all  conference  agrec-ments  and 
men^.  '     '""'  "  '"""  ^""""""'e  all  minimum  requiremenU  fS^K  ag^i^ 


Status 


simo  they  relau-  to  the  intound  t^de  )  injunctive  relief  has  not  been  sought 

JuctfindiMg  investigation  No.  6:  Insofar  as  conference  rates  are  concerned 

no^irrs'  Vtm  y'-J^j"^  '^l^rs^d'^K'^r^d^^t^i^^^^  "'^  'Kxportation  of  High-Pressur. 

an?U?f  T^^ZVf:'^^!^,?^!^^  :S''^l'S.fei;"en"tfl"f  '[?^'r  ^-  «'  ^"-""^ 
United  States,  instituted  on  Dec.  loX:' nJZXliT'Nll%i^''^  A^i"^  "* 


coIX?WTd^i.liS^e^rf,l°e?ontIl^oSr^Sis°'l^^  '"  »»>« 

investigations  covered  in  this  re^rt  ,ind4'^^;2S&^°J^^''Kat.on3  and  factfinding 

Tariff  filing  rules  have  been  published  as  proposed  rules. 

^It  U  expected  that  this  recommendation  wiU  be  fully  covered  in  factfmding  investigation 

on'i^ut"?6','?44^'Sl'^at^;',^°nS»eSr*o'^fe^?aS^^^  '^"r'"'  '-"'"'-' 

project  rates  arc  conrprned     Hn^LrSIr  .25  iff      ,"'/*,'*^^  '"  *•"*  recoimnendat  on  Insofar  as 

Oted  ^^  7"TZ^ei^y  r^T*''  '""^'O'""  ^'"d>-  "*  ^^«  given  by  the  staff  to  otw 

mS  r^To-^^^irai^^Sl'niolL^'asih'eVuL^.^^^^^^^  i'f'JnC^'"^  °'  '^"^^-^  «">■ 

Re^istt'^Se'i^x'^tofc  '^SSH  ^-'{-^^^^^  federal 

recommendation.  "*""'*'  ""y*-     ^  ""^  '^"'•'s  « '"  cover,  essentially,  each  of  the  points  of  this 


ir 


recommendation  s 

In'^nTeren^"^'  '''°'"*' '"'"''''  P'-'^'P'  """K  «' ™Ports  of  denials  of  ineml,ership 

.e^rity'lS,[,iTu"'dSXrt?™,r«d^^.'''*  f ''■"  ^  ^''"=»'  meml*rshlp  fees  and 
necessity  iCll^fo'^Xf.T^^^^yZtlTtrc'lX^^^^^^  ^"''^''^-    " 

f 

rbcommendatio.n  a 

•tl^JiT^'  '''*^'''  P'"'"'^"  conferences  from  regulating  the  business  activities 


C.  DuAi  Rats  Aoreemenw 
(Kecommendalions  appear  on  pp.  390  and  391  of  the  report.) 

RKCOMME.VDATION  1 

.dJi>m\'.'[?aT'vf'prtl!?"^'''lf'ne^d  t^'?  'VT?!""*"**  "P'^"'*"  ""•"»  by 
administratively  t^\^ni2^',i„H  *?'  '.'^  legislation.  If  steps  are  not  taken 
^i'^i^^^tdl^^o^lX.'.^a^'iTentZl^'"''  *"""  obli^ration.  furth,^ 

BKCOMME.VDATION  2 

4'c;n7r'^tt,^"^>' -^[K  ron^°^^n°^ 

RICOMUENDATION  3 

th«  se?fli^,^''«^p''„«',5»'i'^>'  S!3li'?«nH'^'^'^:J'H"*.''"»'-"'*  <=°°'^'«=^  beyond 
o^^^oct  «o  i^  SJd"b  "'all'^rnto^^'^  '""""*  '^'^^  *"''  P"*'"**'  "  basic  form 


Ex'p'uls^rpTvLr.^oA'^.i^id??^  F^'^f^l.^tg^^X'ts"??  "^h'e-^^'"^  ^'"'llf'"^^  -<' 

??r^w°srdr^!t^SSS 

with  and  approved  by  tV^ComL^lon  ™    v"?^^    ^  ""'  °'  "'*  ™"f««"ce  agreement,  ajed 
also  be  a  matter  of  consid^urtafJS^Sdtag  tovefflon  5S%"^'"°'«'«l»tio"  should 


an^'^li^r^l.rS^'rr^co^StJ^raZfvWj  t  SST^TJ^L''.^''^'^'^""^  '^ 
Public  Law  87-346,  enacted  bn  Oct  8  lfc°  '         '  P"'^"*^'  ^  'be  provisions  ot 

ye'^pn  '^°'='^°:5  Sr^t^JSTh^  i'tee^ulfb^l^^^  "^Ph^ 


A1106 
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-RerommendalioTU  of  the  Anlitruat  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
Representatives,  87lh  Cong.,  H.R.  1419 — Continued 


Recommendations 


B£CO>IMKNDATK>N'  4 


Tb«  FMC  should  makr  a  study  of  the  dual  rates  rstablistiod  by  each  confer- 
ence to  Insun)  ttifir  reaaooabluiess  and  nondiscriminatory  naturv.  Special 
attention  should  t>e  fciven  to  the  discriminutory  impact  of  the  "siirvad"  and  of 
project  and  emergency  ratea. 


/ 


D.  Sec.   \S  AND    OSNTLEUE.N'l  AORnMCNTS 

(Recommendations  appear  on  pp.  380  and  301  of  the  report.) 

RBCOUMIKDATIOK   1 


fa)  See.  IS  of  th«  ltl6  act  should  be  vlKorously  enforeed 

(b)  The  CommilrigD  ihould  make  every  effort  lo  lerret  out  geiitieiuen's 
•greemeDts. 


■  CCVMIICNDATION   2  * 

(a)  The  FMC  should  tne  see.  15  power  broadly. 

(b)  The  Commission  should  consider  the  history  of  compliance  of  steamship 
UnH  and  eonlerencM  with  respect  to  the  shipping  laws  in  connection  with  erant- 
1ns  w  wlthholdbic  approval  of  sec.  15  ajpeenients.  Further,  this  [>ower  should 
be  exercised  to  Insure  agreement  benefits  go  to  the  American  public  and  not 
merely  to  the  maritime  industry  alone. 

BSOOMMSKDATION  3 

Department  of  Justice  should  prosecute  sec.  IS  violations  irrespective  of  Com- 
mission actiou. 

RICOMMIXDATION  4 

The  Department  of  Justice,  the  maritime  agencies  and  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  should  study  if  sec.  IS  should  be  broadened  to  include: 

(aO  Agreements  with  persons  not  now  stibject  to  the  act,  viz:  railroads,  other 
eommon  carriers,  and  certain  categories  of  noncoumion  carriers. 

(b)  Agreements  with  shippers'  associations. 

(c)  Agreements  which  cover  or  affect  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  geno^y  but  do  not  cover  trade  emanating  frcnn  or  destined  for  a  port  of 
the  United  States. 

E.  MALrRACTirES  AND  Silt-Reqvlation 

(Recommendations  appear  on  pp.  3B2  and  3S3  of  the  report.) 

RICOIIMIKDATION   1 

The  FMC  should  take  Immediate  steps  to  Insure  that  effective  procedural 
machinery  la  established  by  each  conference  to  police  violations  of  conference 
sis.    "Neutral  body"  system  should  t>e  favored. 


mBCOMMENDATIOK  3 

Bach  eonhrence  systsiB  •!  Mlt^ccolation  should  require  every  member  make 
•vaUat>ls  to  the  seltnfoktfsg  stency  Its  Dies  and  records. 

•ICDMintirDATlON  I 

Each  eonhrence  seU-regulatinc  *C"t>C7  should  be  required  by  the  FMC  to 
report  to  It  on  each  ianiial  eompiaint.  The  report  should  include  a  description 
ol  tbs  eompiaint.  tits  Hoding  of  the  agency  or  ooatorenee,  ttte  penalty  Imposed, 
and  the  stats  of  oompitaoe*  with  the  sgency's  deeisloo. 

KICOMUINDATION  « 

The  FMC  should  retain  the  right  to  review  the  record  of  any  adjudication  by  a 
eonferencc  self-rsgulattaig  agency. 

kSCOMMNDAnON   5 

The  Commission  should  make  unrelentlnK  Independent  efforts  to  uncover  mal- 
practices and  violations  of  the  shipping  statutes— here  and  abroad.  V 

RSCOmnXSATIOM  s 

The  Department  of  Justice  should  maintain  scrutiny  of  malpractices  and 
prosecute  without  delay. 

T.  PKncmvATioN  or  Noncokfcekncx  CotfrnmoN  ^ 

(Recommendations  appear  on  pp.  JSS  and  386  of  the  rsport.) 

KXCOMXINDATION   1 

The  CommlsBioB  Aoold  maintain  extreme  vigilance  In  Its  eniorcetnent  of  sees. 
14,  IS,  16,  17,  and  30  of  the  1816  act,  so  as  to  insure  that  ooafsrences  by  anlawtal 
and  predatory  devices  eliminate  Independent  compettUoo. 


mXOOMXKKPATION  1 

Tbs  Marttfans  AdmlniatntiaD  shoold  admhiis<«r  tte 
I  of  law  so  as  to  aTold  discriminating  againot 


subsidy  pro- 
flag  tndspanasnt 


Status 


that  all  contract?  provide  for  termination  by  shippers  upon  90-day  notice;  permit  cancella- 
tion by  shipi '  the  date  of  any  ratf  !ncrra.st<;  and  that  conferences  give  90  days' 
notice  of  rat<  ;  in  case  of  war  or  other  eitrnorclin^u-y  conditions.  The  report 
further  advu-"  <'  dictates  that  we  giUlicr  additional  experience  from  a  fair  trial 
of  these  provii.oiis  l^lore  rtconmicmllng  to  the  ConKrcss  the  amendment  of  Public  Law 
87-348  to  require  that  contracts  i)ermit  cancellation  by  shiptxTS  on  3()  days'  notice. 

With  reference  lo  recommendation  4jyou  are  advised  that  factllnding  Investigation  No.  S: 
Project  Rates  and  I'racticps  Kciated  "Thereto  instituted  on  June  16.  1964,  will  substantially 
cover  the  prubleiii  raised  in  tliis  recommendation  insofar  as  project  rules  are  concerned.  How- 
ever, additional  stu<'.y  is  Ijeing  given  by  the  stHlI  to  other  limited  areas  of  "emergency  rates." 


The  FMC  follows,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  these  rrcommendatlons  with  respect  lo  approval 
and  administration  of  sec.  IS  agreements.  Further,  these  recommendations  are  adhered  to  in 
its  compli:uR«  and  eiiiorceinent  activities,  nitliin  the  limits  of  available  staff,  through  the 
review  of  conference  minutes,  analysis  of  tariff  tilings,  resolving  of  informal  complaints,  con- 
duct of  field  investigations  and  mainteiiauce  of  surveillance  over  the  practices  and  activities 
of  conferences  and  independent  carriers. 

Tiie  Commission's  experience  with  respect  to  compliance  by  steamship  lines  and  conferences 
with  the  shipping  laws  as  gained  from  the  formal  proceedings,  factfinding  Investigations  and 
other  actioiu  enumerated  heretofore  should  be  of  material  assistance  In  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  recommendation  and  recommendation  1  above. 


Recommendation  directed  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 


Answers  with  respect  to  recommendation  4(a)  should  be  forthcoming  from  Factfinding 
Investigations  No.  4  and  No.  S:  Terminal  Practices  In  the  North  Atlantic  Ports  and  Terminal 
Practices  in  South  Atlantic  Ports  as  well  as  a  proposed  factfinding  Invustigation  on  OCP  rates. 

No  action  to  date. 


Rules  issued  on  "seif-polleiug  systems"  In  form  of  General  Order  No.  7,  dated  Aug.  22,  1963, 
should  meet  the  purpose  of  this  recommendation.  The  rules  provided  that  conference  and 
otber  rate-fixing  agreements  contain  a  provlaloa  dewriblng  the  method  or  system  used  by  the 
parties  in  policing  the  obligations  under  the  sgreeaient.  Including  the  procedure  for  handling 
complaints  and  the  functions  and  authority  of  every  person  twving  responsibility  for  ad- 
min&terlng  the  system. 

No  action  todate.    Rules  would  require  modification  to  accommodate  this  recommendation. 


Rules  contain  a  reporting  requirement  that  does  not  go  as  far  as  this  recommendation.' 
The  rule  provides  for  (1)  reporting  to  FMC  twice  a  year;  and  (2)  a  list  of  .complaints  and  de- 
scription of  action  taken  thereon,  excluding  names  of  p^ies. 


Roles  do  not  set  forth  this  as  a  requirement.  ITowe  ver,  the  absence  of  rule  does  not  preclnds 
Commission  from  exerelsing  juris<iictlon  and  reviewing  actions.  The  Commission  will  ex- 
•rcise  Its  right  of  review  of  records  in  conducting  Its  compliance  checks  and  investigations  of 
eonisrenoe  activities. 

The  Commission,  within  the  limits  of  avaflable  staff,  devotes  constant  efforts  to  acblevs 
the  objective  of  this  recommendation,  through  the  review  of  conference  meetings,  analysis  of 
tariff  filings,  resolving  of  informal  complaints,  conduct  of  field  Investigations  and  maintenance 
of  BorvelUance  and  practices  and  activities,  oonfertnces,  and  independent  carriers. 


Action  directed  to  the  Depariment  of  Justice. 


Within  available  italt,  the  FM  C  has  Increased  Its  efforts  to  effectuate  this  recommendation 
through  Its  Ineraaaed  surveillance  activities,  tnstUatlon  of  formal  Investigations  and  hearingSi 
twtfhiding  lanoUtatloas,  and  Issnanre  of  sac  21  orders. 

Action  directed  to  the  Maritlmo  AdmlnlstratkM. 
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status  report  as  of  Jun^  16,  ^^^^-^'S^jn^^^dation,  of  the  Antitrust  Subccmmitlee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House  of 
RepreserUattves,  87th  Cong.,  H.R.  7.^/5— Ck)ntinued  ^ 


Recommendations 


BECOUMENDATIOH  t 

The  Commission  should  guard  against  efforts  to  make  dual-rate  systems  so 
predatory  In  their  operations  that  they  eliminate  all  independent  conii)etition. 


BECOMMENDATION  4 

Maritime  agencies  should  use  their  powers  of  regulation  to  encourage  inde- 
pendent U.8.-flag  and  American-owned  independents,  and  where  their  powers 
prove  Inadequate  to  do  so,  they  should  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to 
protect  the  independents  and  to  safeguard  the  Interests  ol  the  American  pubUc 

a.  The  Federal  Maritime  Board 

(Recommendations  appear  on  pp.  397-399  of  the  report.) 

BECOUUENDATION  1 

The  Commission  should  establish  both  administrative  procedures  and  internal 
^tS^nf\l1l^  to  underscore  the  need  for  devotion  to  the  general  public  interest, 
objectivity  independence,  efficiency,  and  sympathetic  attention  toward  shln^ 
pers'  complaints  on  the  part  of  aU  Commission  personnel. 


Status 


RECOMMENDATION  3 

riJ'^n^^'^Hl  ?L^^"l^"  '"^'^ti^?^  Commission  should  be  made  with  care. 
The  staff  of  the  Commission  should  be  augmented  by  fully  qualified  personnel. 

KBOOMMENDATION  S 

rnln^uiM?."™^?^!""  k'"?^?^  simpllfv  the  procedure  for  entertaining  Informal 
^Pjf.  '^■,  This  should  permit  the  Commission  to  Informally  c^ect  ^ 
understandings  and  minor  Infractions  without  delay  or  prohibitive  cost 

RECOMMENDATION  4 

ocLn*fi?lght'?!^  '^°^^  commence  and  pursue  a  general  Investigation  of 

RECOMMENDATION  • 

stU^hTp  wnlCT^s""^''  "'^"'"  ^^^"^  '"''  continuing  supervision  of 


RECOMMENDATION  6 

J^m^J^^'^l^m^??},^  review  all  pooUng  agreements  and  other  sec.  15 
S?y  t^l^d^  '  "*  *"   "'•    ^^^"^  agreements  should  be  for- 

.)ii?i/i!f"'^''^^  .'**^,"  *^"'«  agreements  other  than  conference  agreements 
•tau^d  be  roqulrwl  to  file  periodic  reports  showing  tonnams^led  or^thSSisS 
•fflKted,  revenuM  e<«-ned  and  dlstrlfiuted,  sallln?schedX  kdaXd  etc  tS 
Sr?S"Zeric".L'  Unl,^*™"  ""=•'  '•^™^'^'»  ^  •«  employed  ^yf  A  U^ 

RRCOMMENSATION  7 

fn»n,i'^ii^JP'*" .'".''  «^e"  to  understand  the  Commission's  policies  and 
SinTl^MC^-dS^r  rnd^;,!-  ^""'^ '°"°  ^  Past  VKi'^lffhe' 


«„Th'!fri??Ti^'^l'"'.7"'  '",  'a=t""<'l'>B  bivestlgation  No.  «  determine  the  effect  of  rate^fixing 
mic^  7thTuSSd  sttt^."*  '"""^  "'~°  independent  compeUtlon  and  the  foreign  oom- 
In  docket  No.  1109,  the  Commission  for  the  first  time  approved  a  dual-rate  contract  for  a 
fnH*»Ln?*f  "'^''•'  <=»"'«'■•."'«  Turkish  Cargo  Line.  The  approval  ofsuthconS^  foTaS 
independent  carrier  was  not  possible  prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Law  87-346  JST  reco^ 
mendation  was  considered  in  the  approval  of  dual-rate  contracts  pursuant  to  pSilc^^ 


The  Commission  follows  this  objective  In  Its  administration  of  the  rcgulatorv  statuten      A  t 
?he  00^^'^'^'"°°^  legislation  is  required  appropriate  recommenSlf^ill  bi"made  t^ 

fin^d^g  ln*v^&°,!  N'oTilL'lttrir  l^."*  "'  '"■"  consideration  in  the  pendUig  fact- 


Docket  No.  II56:  Proposed  Rule  on  Bhippcrs'  Requests  and  Complaints  nubllshpd  on 
Nov.  1,  1963,  provides  that  the  Commission  s\iall  disapprove  Sy  a^ee^nt  ^t^r  notkl  aSd 
hearhig  on  a  fliidlng  of  failure  or  refusal  to  adopt  and  mointafc  reasraible  nr^uJ^s^nr 
prompt  and  fairly  hearing  and  considering  shippers'  requests  and  comXSu  T^^s^d 
nUM  further  provide  that  each  conference  anrotherWly  with  ratjSg  auth^rit^T^n 
(I)  f^lc  a  staU?ment  with  the  Commission,  outlining  in  detail,  its  procedure  tor  handUng  shk>- 
J^^.n';^''.'}*'  f  "^d  cpmplakits;  (2)  submit  reports  of  requests  and  <Smplaln^  recei^d  Went  t*^ 
of  request,  disposition  and  if  denied,  reason  for  denlj;  (3)  designate  a  resident  agent  (anDl^ 

^1^  *.'?.'??L*^^'?'*f  ^1°*^"  "Yl'*^  l'°'^«'  approved  aj^^ments  d^?iSl  S^SS  UiSted 
States)  in  the  Umted  States  with  whom  shippers  may  lodge  their  reouesta  Md  <imr,i.lnf.- 

M^*".  ?ff?'  '^  Tl^'^.  -B^"*'  of  requests  SSd  compL^^Lid  dls^"to^tte^m^dr^«; 

^t2^J^\}^-  •'^'  Cominlssfeh  directed  requests  to  conferences  for  the  voluntary  submission 
?iS^^Ll^S^'7>^  '■^F?'^,L°i  ■^SS"^'  ""1  complaints  received  by  them  duriSg^^7Sy  1 
1963,  through  Dec.  16   1963.    The  Commission  also  issued  sec.  21  wders  on  jS2   I9M     i 
t^ltP^^T^^f^  *"'■  .'^1?"^  ^^  conferences  upon  whom  ordei¥^e7e  s^rv^-  taj^ilve 
relief  has  not  been  granted  by  the  courts  and  the  cases  are  now  pending  brSfs        '°J'^""« 


The  Commission  follows  this  recommendation. 


Informal  complatat  procedure  has  been  streamlined.  Delegation  of  additional  rp«nnn.i 
bditifis  to  district  rnonoger  for  the  handling  of  Informal  com^Sl^  b4n  aniSJoved  S^ri" 
wiU  resolve  misunderstanding  and  minor  infractions  quickly  and  atlf miStaSi  of ^t 


Covered  In  this  report  under  recommendations  Bl,  B2,  and  B3. 


RECOMMENDATION   • 

Consideration  should  he  riven  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act  as  to- 

•oiSi^  ULSSi'Sh  i'^'*  ^  'S'^^  ^  ^°^^*  torp^tlt,  against 
JJwwMioes,  conference  chairmen,  and  ofllcers  and  agents  o/conferen(^^d 


M^J'stTflSld^S^^flS'^?^  ^>.°H?^  ^^  ""'  "^'^  ««» o"»«  tatorma- 
r^ri.  \!^S  1  .  "'"™»<1  ao  that  the  Commlssiao  bM  the  right  to  obtain  au<^ 

*^l^  ShSSi!5'?hJ^i,J2L''Tn  P*^*  5°  SP«''  «t«  to  the  foreign 
m»liM»»?.Ki  7?!*  ■*"  "  aubrtantlal  reason  to  believe  that  the  ratea  are  so 
gwjjonably  high  or  low  as  to  bo  detrimental  to  the  oommerwS  SflMttid 


reLrf  Th^  ^nif  ^h' h*'  SP^'^.'S »°  'bis  regard  are  covered  In  other  recommendations  of  this 
^S^i  V„  *  only  additional  point  made  was  that  the  Commission  sliould  Insure  that  iS 
regulatory  activities  do  not  discrlmlnatorlly  fall  more  heavUy  on  AmerteM-flS^fne!.  thi.^ 
"JTotfL'^^-    ^"'^  P"*"'  "^  recognlxe-rby  the  CommissronVtrd^t^ay"clJry1^ 

..i!:^fio^«T*"  ^  '*'^*'°  **  ^  the  review  of  agreements  to  determine  If  they  are  active  and  tn 
fS^i;^  '^^'  agreemenw  within  the  next  60  days.  The  underUkiM  ofthto  orol^t  hM 
been  delayed  because  our  limited  staff  has  been  requiJed  to  devote  ItTellSrts  to  tbe^S^sTn^ 
of^e  increased  number  of  agreements  filed  for  Commission  appro  valSiderPubU?L^w 

No  rulemaking  action  Instituted  to  date  requiring  periodic  reports     However  th«  rnm 

f^r'^^eVhToraiL'uVrt^o^'"^  '^'°-'^-  "  ^-^''"'-  of-CovK^Ti '^^rn 

Enn.^H  "'^.^"°?^°°T^P'-  '«•  '•**•    Vol.  6  has  been  forwarded  to  tS  OPotSidltould  S 

A.  S  n  7(^wf  wM^h'';',"*  '?d^-.  '^'?''- '  '»'™"*^h  «  "^11  <^^"  declsTonsV^i^Ml^^^ 
T^h«  riJn^iiHi  which  time  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  was  abolished.  inrough 

7oTl'^eXCrof^'h^'^S^^^V:rrth^"^,^d°ATu^ 

r^'^^n'Sl'f '"^"''l  [r  ^J^  ^  "^  y^"*^  wSf  ha^ve  to  b^  ta^efWt^dewtTuS 
'■^J^'^^,*-PPropnatODa  Committee  and  the  Senate/House  confcreS^iwtwed^'  H™t^ 
Appropriations  Committee  reduction  in  our  budget  requ«t  for  tS  flSSl^MT^  ^* 

add?tS.J!t?iS^f.^?*"°°.,T'"  *«  «»?'nlly  considered  by  the  Commission  and  the  need  for 


Alios 
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Baoommendatlons 


SUtaa 


B.  TBI  CoKfxiiNcK  Ststkm 
qiacomm«DdaUoaa  tppMr  on  pp.  3M-388  of  the  report.) 

XZCOMMZNDATION  1 

(a)  Both  the  MA  and  the  FMC  iboold  make  itudiM  and  tak«  appropriate 
■tepi  to  rwolva  problem*  poaed  by  ftmlcn  domination  of  U.S.  w»terbonw 
iorcign  commerce,  particularly  of  conferences  enmKed  In  such  commprre. 

(b)  Conilderatlon  should  be  givtn  to  changes  in  conlirreDce  voting  procedures. 


M)  Erery  conference  be  required  to  maintain  a  resident  lieadqnarters  In  the 
United  States  with  authority  to  deal  with  shippers'  complainls  und  information 
■ad  rata  adjustment  requests. 

SSCOMMtKDATION  S 

(a)  Studiea  should  be  directed  to  determine  whether  interconfircnce  Ofne- 
meDti  should  be  prohibited.  II  permitted  should  only  be  sanctioaed  when  not 
dMrlBantal  to  the  taclvt  enauDerte  ol  the  United  Sutea. 


BICOllllt.ND.tTION  « 

A  tborouchgotnc.  Intensive  study  of  the  structure  and  level  o{  conference 
rates  should  be  oondueted  which  should: 

(a)  establish  principles  eoooemlng  elements  to  be  considered  In  setting  rates 
and  ]ndgln<  their  Umees. 

(b)  EstabUoh  principles  for  determining  Impact  of  rates  oo  domestic  economy 
and  eiport. 

(c)  Adjust  unfair  diacrepandes  between  Inbound  and  outbound  rates 

(d)  Oive  attention  to  reiatiooship  between  rates  from  United  States  and 
Mtes  from  other  countries  to  some  world  markets. 

(e)  Inquire  into  manner  in  which  ratemakini;  atrrvements  and  other  pnws 
tioes  discriminate  aitainst  United  States  iu  cvimection  with  the  traosportution 
of  OoTemment-flnaDoed  eoaunodities. 

(f)  Kftect  of  OCP  rates  upon  ■•ographic  distribution  of  American  Industry 
and  on  American  carriers  in  those  trades. 

NoTB.— This  reeommendatien  has  a  direct  relationship  to  recommendation 
4  under  the  heading  o(  "O.  FedenU  Maritime  Board"  (see  p.  398  of  the  Celler 
repoct).    The  latter  monmnwrndatioo  provides  that: 

The  Commission  should  commence  and  pursue  a  general  investigation 
of  ocean  freight  rates  tot  ths  carriage  of  principal  commodities  along  the 
most  important  foreign  trade  routes  of  the  ('niced  Stetes.  The  Commia- 
iloa  should  establish  standards  and  principles  and  determine,  for  example, 
vhetber  any  important  freight  rates  are:  1^ 

(a)  Unjustly  dlscrtmlnatory  between  shippers  or  ports  in  violation  of 
see.  17  of  1S18  act; 

(b)  Unjustly  prejudicial  to  exporters  of  the  United  States  vis  a  vis 
their  iDreiipi  competitors  in  violation  of  sec.  17  of  the  act; 

(c)  Operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  violation  of  see.  IS  of  the  act; 

(d)  Unreasonably  prejudicial  or  dbadvantageous  trom  the  standpoint 
af  any  wommnnlty  or  locality  or  class  of  commodity  In  violation  of  sec. 
MflntotUMsst; 

M  DlwwtmtiiatcrT  acalnst  American  exporters  to  the  extent  that  they 
art  hlshsr  te  sot  bound  cargo  than  lor  Inbound  between  the  same  ports 
In  vloIatkHi  of  see.  312(e)  of  ths  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  IDM:  or 

(f)  DiBorlinliiatory  as  between  federally  Unproved  ports  In  the  United 
I  and  oesrby  ports  In  violation  of  sec.  205  of  the  1S36  act. 


The  Commission  Instituted  fartflnding  lnve«tl(iatlon  No.  8  Into  the  efferts  of  steamship 
conference  organixation,  procedure,  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  uj>on  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  as  shown  in  our  previous  rei)ort  dated  June  16,  1964.  Hearings  to 
receive  shipper  testimony  regarding  the  desirability  of  tiie  conferenre  system  have  been  held 
In  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Chicago,  San  Kraaclvo,  Seattle,  and  w'ashlngton  D  C.  An 
Interim  reixirt  was  Issued  under  date  of  May  2S.  196*.  which  Is  prinmrily  conicriicd  with  steps 
«he  Commission  can  now  take  to  assist  shippers,  carriers,  and  conferences  to  deal  with  trelKlit 
'rate  problems. 

Additional  bearings  have  been  and  wlU  be  held  dealing  with  conference  voting  procedures 
and  the  extent  of  any  Ibreign  domination  of  U.S.  watcrbome  commerce 

All  ratemakinit  groups  are  now  required  by  the  Commission's  General  Order  No.  14,  which 
became  efTeotive  July  8,  196S,  to  appoint  resilient  representatives  with  whom  shippers  located 
in  the  United  StatiS  may  lodge  their  requests  and  complaints. 


The  objectives  cf  this  recommendation  were  considered  In  Docket  872:  Joint  Agreement 
Between  the  Merrber  Lines  of  the  Far  East  Conference  and  the  I'aciflc  Westbound  Confer- 
ence. A  report  of  the  Commission  was  issued  July  28,  1965.  Petitions  lor  reopening  and 
clarification  were  denied  by  the  Commission  on  Nov.  I,  1965.  The  Conunisslon  found  that 
supplementary  agreonients  between  the  members  of  these  conR-rences  afTectlng  rates,  con- 
currence procedures,  and  other  matters  were  held  to  constitute  unapproved  agreements  which 
are  required  to  be  Bled  with  tlie  Commission  for  approval  pursiiiuit  to  sec.  ii  of  the  Shippinu 
Act.  1916.  and  ordered  the  parties  to  cease  and  desist  from  carrying  out  such  agreements  tmlil 
fUed  with  and  approved  by  the  Commission.  The  Coinml.isiun  concluded  that  it  could  not 
guarantee  reapproval  of  the  Joint  agreement  If  the  various  sunplenieiitary  agreements  are  filed 
tor  approval,  as  the  scope,  contents,  and  procedures  carrieu  out  under  these  agreements  are 
uncertain.  At  the  same  time  the  Commission  concluded  that  there  Is  Insufficient  t>idenc« 
In  tlie  record  on  which  to  base  disapproval  of  tlie  Joint  agreement. 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  Iron  and  steel  rates  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  Ja|>an,  the  Philippines,  and  Australia  In  docket  1114,  referred  to  in  our  previous 
report,  has  been  concluded  and  the  report  therein  served  Dec.  6,  1965.    While  the  rates  in 

auestlon  were  foiuid  not  to  be  unlawful,  the  Commission  held  that  "under  sec.  18(b)  (S)  |of 
le  Shipping  Act,  1916,]  when  a  rate  dlsiiarity  in  reciprocal  trades,  in  similar  commodities 
appears,  and  when  movement  of  goods  iwder  the  higher  rates  has  been  Impaired  the  carrier 
quoting  the  rates  must  demonstrate  that  the  disparate  mtes  are  reasonable." 

Other  steps  takeu  by  the  Commissi  coin  ooDnectwn  with  this  recommendation  arc  indicated 
below: 

Docket  65-45:  Investigation  of  Ocean  Rate  Structures  in  the  Trade  Between  United  States 
North  Atlantic  Ports  and  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Eire,  .North  Atlantic  United 
Kingdom  Freight  Conference,  Agreement  7100,  and  North  Atlantic  Westbound  Fn'ight 
Association.  Agreement  5S.W.  w;is  underUken  Dec.  9.  196.S.  on  the  ba.sis  of  studies  and  analysis 
of  information  that  the  rate  structure  in  the  outbound  U.S.  trades  were  higher  than  the 
inbound  rate  sUurture  in  the  same  tnflas  contained  In  tirilTs  filed  by  the  aforesaid  rate- 
making  groups.  Among  other  things,  tne  Comialssion  will  determine  whether  any  of  tlie 
rates  covered  should  be  disapproved  and  whether  any  recommendation  should  be  made  to 
Congress  to  correct  any  discriminatory  rates,  charges,  classifications,  and  practices  pursuant 
to  sec.  212(e)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  Similar  studies  are  in  progress  to  deter- 
mine whether  formal  investigation  in  other  worldwide  trades  is  warranted.  Facttlndin; 
inveatigatioa  No.  6  inaobr  as  conference  rates  are  concerned. 

Factfinding  Inveatlption  No.  7:  Investigation  of  Possible  Violations  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  Resulting  from  Rates  on  Plywood  was  instituted  on  Mar.  24,  1964,  to  develop  infornio- 
llon  regarding  these  rates  and  their  Impact  on  the  oommerce  of  the  United  States.  Following 
the  institution  of  this  investigation  the  plywood  Interests  Uiformed  the  Commission  that  they 
were  negotiating  directly  with  the  steamship  conferences  for  Tower  rates  and  requested  the 
Comml.«slon  to  hold  its  Investigation  in  atwyanoe.  In  view  of  Ihl.s  request  the  Commission 
has  withheld  its  Investigation  jiending  the  outcome  of  the  Industry  rale  negotiations. 

Docket  1171:  Investigation  of  Outbound  Kates  Affecting  the  Exportation  of  Ulgh  Pressure 
Boilers  (UtUity  Type),  Parts  and  Related  Straotural  Components,  instituted  on  Mar.  12, 
1964.  This  investigation  was  Instituted  to  determine  whether  the  rates  of  the  Far  F.ast  Con- 
ference, the  Kiver  Plate  and  Braill  Conference  and  the  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon  and  Burma 
Conference,  on  high  pressure  bollders,  parts  and  related  structural  components  should  be  dis- 
approved or  altered  by  the  Commission.  Hearings  were  held  before  a  hearing  examiner  of  the 
Commission,  and  the  examiner's  decision  In  the  matter  was  aerved  on  June  29,  1965.  Oral 
argument  tiefore  the  Commission  was  concluded  on  Oct.  7, 196S,  and  the  matter  Is  now  pending 
decision  by  the  Commission. 

Docket  1155:  Inve.-itlgation  of  Imposition  of  Surcharge  on  Cargo  to  Manila,  Republic  of 
Philippines,  injitituted  on  Oct.  23,  1963.  1  he  Commission  Instituted  this  investigation  on 
Its  own  motion  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  surcharges  on  cargo  moving  from  ports  in  tlie 
United  SUtes  to  Manila,  Republic  of  tbe  Philippines,  tuder  sees.  15, 16, 17,  and  18(b)(S)  of 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916. 

Respondents  were  Pacific  Westbound  Conference,  Far  East  Conference,  Ilawaii  Orient 
Rate  Agreement.  pariOc  Star  Line,  Compagnfe  Maritime  des  Chargeurs  Reunis,  and  Pacific 
Navigation  System.  Inc. 

The  Commission  found  that  with  the  exception  of  newsprint  out  of  Sear«porl.  Maine. 
surcharges  imposed  by  the  respondents  on  cargo  from  the  Inlled  States  to  Manila  were 
found  not  he  be  in  violation  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  It  vasMfo  foimd  that  resiKindents 
Maersk  Line  and  Pacific  Star  Line,  by  Imposing  a  surcharge  on  newsprint  at  Searsporf, 
Maine,  wldie  they  did  not  apply  a  surcharge  at  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  have 
demanded,  charged  and  collected  a  charge  which  was  tmhistly  discriminatory  between 
shippersand  porks  and  unjustb  (irejudlclal  toexporhrsof  tlie  United  States  as  compared  with 
their  fefvlgn  competitors  contrary  to  sec.  17  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  On  Feb.  3,  1965,  tlie 
Conunlariaa  ordered  elimination  of  this  prejudics  ana  discrimination. 

Padlle  Star  bad  canceled  the  obiectianabte  surcharge  prior  to  tbe  issuance  of  tin  Commls- 
alaa's  order,  tlaerslc  Line,  a  member  of  the  Far  East  Conference,  could  not  obtain  exemption 
(Tom  the  conference  requirement  to  assail  tbe  sotcharfle.  1  he  Commlasian  ntoyed  to  have 
Its  order  enforced  by  the  court,  but  the  court  declned.  The  Commlsstoo  ^ain  ponued  the 
matter  by  issuing  order  to  the  Far  East  Conltveaae  under  lU  docket  66-39,  aerved  Aug.  11, 
1M6,  to  show  cause  why  Searsport  should  not  be  removed  from  tbe  trading  ranee  of  tbe  con- 
ferenes  speement.  But.  the  coart  has  scted  to  atay  the  order  pendtag  hearing  of  the  matter 
CO  its  merits.    The  matter  Is  now  paniftng  inch  hea«ing. 

Docket  1174  Investigation  ofFrelght  Rates  on  Uqudrand  Dtstilled  Spirits,  North  Atlantic- 
United  Kindom  and  Baltic  Trade,  instituted  oo  Mar.  17,  1964.  Prior  to  hearhigs  hi  ths 
matter,  the  North  Atlantic-United  iLlngdom  Freight  Conferaoos  aod  the  North  Atlantis 
Westbound  Freight  .Vssociation  so  adjusted  their  rates  as  to  remove  any  basts  for  in votigating 
said  rates.  By  order  of  the  Commission  dated  Apr.  9, 1964,  tbe  proceeding  was  dismissed  aa 
to  aah)  conferences  and  carriers. 
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HECOMMENDATION  C 

(c)  The  Commission  should  closely  police  the  rate  filing  provisions  of  law  tA 
made  available  to  the  public  ui>on  request.  «umo  are 
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BEtXIMMENDATION  S 


The  F.MC  should  clearly  and  without  ambiguity  requbt!  that  all  rules  rem 
^lons,  memoranda,  corrrepondence  and  minutes  thS^eaSio^l^naXuS 
'^s^V^  niemtxers  should  also  be  sent  to  the  Commissi  coherence  Ulstrlb- 

^iSJ'^TcoZi^on""^'^'"'^  '""'^  '""  ^'-^^J.  •"<«  promptly  fur- 

bu^L"ac{;>d*'u?^n"''^  '^°'  ""'  ""'^  """'  '"="°°«  »>»»  '^  °>»'t*"  discussed 

iSl  i^^*  sliould  also  apply  to  principal's  meetings 
A^  ^  '*'"^'"'  ^^  c\,alrman  as  S  their  accuracy  and  com- 

BCCOIfUENDATION  T 

«T^*.'^^''  Should  establish  general  standards  for  all  conference  aereementa 
S^enu        ^"''"*  "  '"""  ««"«^'"8  «"  minimum  req.KSi?f  f^r^ 


BECOMMENDATION  9 

rtl^^'*^  ^°"^^  """'"'"  <»""»""«  fr"*  reeulatlne  the  business  actlvlUes 


C.  Dual  Ratb  Aoreementb 
(RecommendatioDs  appear  on  pp.  390  and  311  of  tbe  report.) 

BECOUMBNDAnON  1 

ad^uatteJ^u^  «°ui^ ^'°H '", """^Pf^renoe  operators  either  by 

RBCOHMKNDAnON  S 
O.  ThB  FBDBBia  MARITtMB  BOABD 

(Recommendations  appear  on  pp.  307-399  of  tbe  report.) 

RBCOMUBKDATION  1 

^  r^Xti'^°v'rd'^l^'"t'gs  ^  f^^cSsf!'2>?jr^"«-r''  «"- 

toterest,   objectivity    todlcetSenoS^  ^^Jt  '*^'^  **  the  genera]  public 
toward  ship^'  ~S;p£Sts^*'SeVt"o?S'?oiSS'g2^^'»'«""°" 


.nfr^,^!^  ^^T"l^Z\^^^'^'Tji'^^:,\^!l-t^^^u''''>'^^  Bulk  Transpcrt,  Inc.. 

for  continuing  the  investigation  StoS  all  n?h^  V^^^  ,  .  ™.'S  "^  '*'  '■e"K>'e  any  basU 
previously  difmissed,  &r^^^%^''^L\^uZ''',:^V^,'^\^,?^^^ 

GtSf'r'.^i'^ l"oXrllZ\^y''^^X'B^U^ir^^tJPt^?^'^'^^-^-  ^"«>tlc and 
States.  Instituted  on  Doc.  m,  1W2  iTclJinB Before .^x^i^n^,  nMh^°f?^*'f  ?'  "'^  ^"""*' 
to  determine  whetlicr  any  rate  hi  thlstraS  U  »  imr^5,T^iM    i      *  Commission  were  held 

Vt\°=ra°JtS-rit-ke4S3l'H^^ 

'e-oTu^^b^a"^'"^  '"<'  -^-  Of  tSTp-^t  .trc^tt^ffls^iTKe  ^.^rti^f 

13tufc?thV^al'r'u';es''gTv^^l?f,'rg^?e"l5ll?.'^^^  b'"v1SS'm?^'^^L2-'^  «'"-  ^^O- 

'^f'^^'J"1°""  ^'''^  thrr^'SUmenli  rde^^rS'teNrS'^""  "^™^  ">""'  " 

states  or  contrary  to  the  p^Slons  Vf  thS  Sh^ninl^^^^w"  '*'*  commerce  of  the  United 
that  additional  study  by  the  C^Z^iSw,  r^Pif^i^'.  ?TfT'  ^^  ''eport  concluded 
of  proposed  standarl  nu4  goWZSg  tS^«S^hmL^„1t,'fl"'  .'°  T""""."  '*>*  adoption 
surveillance  over  the  present  pr^ttels  rete^ toT^^  ritSf  ^n^^i^'J^P'^^^K  *<*  "^tain 
of  any  discrimination  knd  prefcencehelwIeTshTpSS^  ^  ^  "^^^  ^  possibility 

PrIp'^*';^'5S'rbired'*^"t"h^e?a^R^e?ii;Sru'gri^  •"  <'-''«'  '"«■ 

than  100  parties  Oral  argument  ^«i^onc^^fi«'J??k*H"'**k^2°^^"*«  ^""^  "«" 
basis  of  tETfiied  commenuTnd  the  orS  ^SXSt  finaTJSCtr'n^^vJf'  '*^  ^'i  "» 
publication  In  early  1986.  argument,  uual  rules  are  now  being  prepared  for 
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Wednesday,  March  2,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHUGHTS 


Both  Houses  received  President's  message  on  transportation. 

Senate  passed  bill  on  Asian  Development  Bank  and  took  up  tax  adjustment 


bill. 
House  passed  judgeship  bill. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

Routine  Proceedings,  pages  4433-4483 

Bills  Introduced:  12  bills  and  i  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  3001-3012;  and  S.  Res.  231. 

Pag«s  4439-4440 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

H.R.  12752,  proposed  Tax  Adjustment  Act,  with 
amendments  (S.  Rcpt  loio) ; 

S.J.  Res.  18,  requesting  the  President  to  designate  the 
fourth  week  in  April  of  each  year  as  Youth  Temperance 
Education  Week  (S.  Rept.  loi  i ) ;  ^ 

S.J.  Res.  133,  designating  February  of  each  year  as 
American  History  Month  (S.  Rept.  1012) ; 

S.  1923,  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  so  as  to  give  the 
court  supervisory  power  over  all  fees  paid  from  what- 
ever source  (S.  Rcpt.  1013) ; 

S.  2177,  153,  i960,  H.R.  3076,  5530,  5973,  7667,  10338, 
S.  1661,  2356,  1213,  2265,  2307,  2696,  H.R.  1484,  1918, 
2627, 3236, 4928, 4995, 5231,  S.  146, 926,  KR.  2752, 2938, 
2939>  3875*  4743.  61 12,  9442,  10403,  and  S.  1375,  private 
bills  (S.  Rcpts.  1014-1045); 

S.  2153,  authorizing  payment  of  medical  expenses  of 
certain  employees  disabled  from  injury  or  illness  not 
attributable  to  official  work  (S.  Rept.  1046) ;  and 

S.J.  Res.  103,  proposing  an  amendment  tothe  0>nsti- 
tution  preserving  to  the  people  of  each  State  power  to 
determine  the  composition  of  its  legislature  and  the 
apportionment  of  the  membership  thereof,  without 
recommendation  (S.  Rcpt.  1047).  Pag«4439 

Bill  Referred:  One  House-passed  bill  was  referred  to 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary.  pog*  4433 

President's  Message — Transportation:  President 
transmitted  his  legislative  recommendations  respecting 
transportatic«i  and  traffic  safety  and  proposing  the  con- 
solidation of  certain  agencies  and  ftmctions  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  at  Cabinet  level — referred 
jointly  to  Q>mmittces  on  Government  Operations  and 
Commerce.  P09M  4434-4439 

D14» 


Nevada  Test  Site — Employees:  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  was  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10722,  authorizing  payment  of  allow- 
ance to  employees  assigned  to  duty  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Site,  and  was  then  passed,  after  being  amended  by  sub- 
stituting for  its  text  the  amended  language  of  S.  2271, 
companion  bill,  which  had  first  been  amended  by  adop- 
tion of  its  committee  amendments,  and  an  amendment 
by  Senator  Cannon  to  substitute  certain  language  for  the 
provision  in  the  bill  providing  for  the  effective  date  of 
the  provisions  in  the  legislation.  pog,*  4451-4453 

Gratuity:  S.  Res.  229,  providing  for  payment  of  gratuity 
to  survivor  ol  a  deceased  Senate  employee,  was  adopted. 

i  I  .  Pag*  4466 

Asian  Development  Bank:  Senate  passed  without 
amendment  and  cleared  for  President  H.R.  12563,  pro- 
viding for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  pog„  4483-4491 

Taxation:  Senate  made  its  unfinished  business  H.R. 
12752,  proposed  Tax  Adjustment  Act.     Pag«t  4493,  4505 

Taxation:  H.R.  9883,  to  provide  that  undistributed  tax- 
able income  made  within  2I/2  months  after  close  of  tax- 
able year  to  shareholders  of  certain  small  business 
corporations  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  made  be- 
fore close  of  the  ta^ble  year,  was  passed  with  committee 
amendments  and  a  Mansfield  amendment  providing 
that  amendments  shall  not  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges 
occurring  before  February  24, 1966.  Pag„  4596-4603 

Tariff:  Senate  passed  with  committee  amendments 
H.R.  6568,  to  make  permanent  the  existing  temporary 
suspension  of  duty  on  copra,  palm  nuts,  and  palm  ker- 
nels, and  the  oil  crushed  therefrom.  Also  adopted  was 
a  Mansfield  amendment  of  a  technical  nature. 

Pag«t  4603-4605 

Nominations:  Three  civilian  nominations  were  re- 
ceived. Page  4603 


D.  Hideo  Ramtej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF   NOBTH    CABOLLNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  T.WLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18.  1966,  North  CaroUna  lost  one  of 
Its  most  distinguished  and  valuable  clt- 
'  Izens,  Mr.  D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  of  Ashe- 
vllle.  His  death  at  74  marked  the  end  of 
the  career  of  a  scholau-.  a  writer,  an  edu- 
cator—a leader  of  men.  A  gifted  speak- 
er, his  choice  of  words  reminded  one  of 
Adlai  Stevenson  or  Churchill. 

D.  ffiden  Ramsey  was  a  man  whose  ad- 
vice I  personally  sought  and  found  re- 
liable. I  respected  his  Judgment  and 
frequently  quoted  him.  He  was  as 
eloquent  In  life  as  in  his  speeches  and 
editorials.  He  loved  young  people  and 
much  of  North  CaroUna's  pubUc  school 
system  and  programs  of  higher  educa- 
tion are  monuments  to  his  efforts  and 
accomplishments. 

Following  are  three  of  many  editorials 
which  have  been  written  In  tribute  to 
Mr.  Ramsey.  The  nrst  two  appeared  In 
The  Asheville  Citizen-Times,  AshevilJe 
N C.  and  the  third  in  the  WaynesvlUe 
Mountaineer.  WaynesviUe.  N.C.: 

Toll  The  Bell  Oentlt— For  a  Mak 


Appendix 

newspapers  and  to  the  Uves  of  his  fellow 
employe*. 

Hiden  Ramsey's  supreme  Interest  was  the 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  North 
Carolina.  For  thla  he  labored  long  and 
steadfasUy  as  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Western  CaroUna  College  as  a 
member  of  the  State  board  of  education,  as 
first  chairman  of  the  North  CaroUna  Board 
of  Higher  Education  and  as  aa  active  par- 
ticipant m  the  work  of  the  Buncombe 
County  Citizens  Committee  for  Better 
Schools. 

In  his  reUrement  Hiden  Ramsey  gave  a  re- 
markable series  of  lectures  on  North  Carolina 
history  at  Asheville-Blltmore  College  He 
also  developed  the  plan  for  recruiting  per- 
sonnel for  the  health  field  which  Is  known 
as  "Health  Careers  for  North  Carolina  "  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Scholarship  Committee., 
of  the  McClure  Fund  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Hiden  Ramsey's  splendid  life  Is  a  clear  call 
to  aU  who  knew  him  to  put  pubUc  Bervl,» 
ahead  of  selfish  Interest.    He  always  did. 


He  followed  what  appeared  to  be  the  easy 
road,  and  In  lieu  of  following  the  formula 
of  working  hard  and  sacrificing,  he  Uved  and 
operated  his  business  on  what  appeared  to 
be  a  feather  bed  of  ease. 

The  only  man  in  the  group  falUne  to 
weather  the  "depression  storm"  was  the 
man  who  refused  to  take  Mr.  Ramsey's  ad- 
vice. The  others  came  through  with  their 
business  Intact,  and  have  gone  on  to  expand 
many,  many  times  over. 

Mr  Ramsey's  work  and  Influence  was  not 
burled  yesterday— it  wlU  Uve  on.  along  with 
the    memory    of    other    great    Tarheels.— 

W.CR. 


Leave  France  to  Her  Fate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


All  the  words  have  been  sali,  the  tributea 
paid,  the  tears  shed,  the  story  ended. 

For  a  time  there  wlU  be  an  emptiness 

Hiden  Ramsey  walked  tall  In  this  town 
and  through  these  hills  and  over  this  Stat*— 
taUer  than  he  knew— and  his  path  Is  marked 
in  the  memory  of  men  he  inspired  and  those 
he  befriended. 

He  was  in  the  classic  sense  a  scholar  a 
perfecUonist.  a  reaUst.  His  convictions  were 
not  UghUy  held  nor  easily  altered.  But  he 
was  above  all,  a  man  of  warmth,  of  strength, 
or  human  understanding.  ' 

And  so  a  life  runs  out— a  useful  Ufe.  a 
purposeful  Ufe— and  the  rest  is  epUoe  •  •  • 
the  woods,  the  hlUs.  the  trees,  the  written 
recoru. 

mden  Ramsey  leaves  to  the  Uvlng  a  world 
he  helped  enrich,  wu«u 

(From  the  AshvUle  (N.C.)  Citizen] 
D.  HniEN  Ramsitt— BumDER  of  the  Stat« 
D.  Hiden  Ramsey  was  an  extraordinary 
man  Bom  In  Virginia,  he  came  to  AshevlUe 
»«  a  boy  and  grew  up  here.  He  loved  west- 
ern North  Carolina  and  throughout  his  Ufe 
ne  devoted  his  energy  and  his  great  talents 

l^u^tLns'^'''"*  "'  "^*  "^"'^  '^^  *^« 
His  Interest  and  abilities  were  many 
Hiden  Ramsey  was  a  real  orator.  He  had  » 
brtlUant  mind  combined  with  sound  Judg- 
ment. He  had  a  fine  sense  of  humor  a£d 
was  always  "good  company." 

!„?****?  .^**™**y  '"^"^  ^"^^  and  bad  a  deep 
tSr^,*..lP  ^™'"*  CaroUna  history.  He  ki^ 
tte  wlldflowers.  me  plants  and  the  birds  of 
the  mountain  region  welL 

tv^A^lf*  P'"*^<l*nt  and  general  manager  of 
the  Asheville  Cltlzen-Tlmes  for  many  yeam 
n«  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  the 


[Prom  the  WaynesvlUe  (N.C.)  Mountaineer, 

Feb.  21,  1966] 

Hiden  Ramsey  a  Trdx  Friend  of  YotrNO 

People 

Yesterday,  an  Influential  man,  whose 
works  of  a  lifetime  will  Uve  for  centuries 
through  all  North  CaroUna.  vras  burled.  D 
Hiden  Ramsey,  leader  In  education  and  news- 
paper work  of  the  State  tor  many  years, 
passed  away  Friday  at  74.  The  late  Ashe- 
vlUe  editor  was  an  influential  leader  for 
those  things  which  have  helped  make  North 
Carolina  what  it  U  today. 

Several  months  ago  it  was  fitting  that  a 
Ubrary  at  AshevlUe-Blltmore  CoUege  be 
named  for  him.  ^ 

We  first  met  and  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Ramsey  back  In  1931. 

We,  lUce  all  others,  soon  found  this  man 
had  many  fine  quallUes.  Although  he  wlU 
go  down  m  the  pages  of  history  of  the  State 
as  a  great  advocate  of  education,  and  cer- 
tainly an  exceUent  newBpa4>€rman,  we  soon 
learned  to  look  upon  him  In  another  role—' 
one  which  Is  not  too  often  mentlaned  when 
his  name  Is  brought  up.  •' 

He  was  genuinely  Interested  In  young 
people,  and  their  problems— problems  be- 
yond the  educational  field. 

We  fondly  recaU  when  he  met  with  a 
group  of  young  publishers  during  the  days 
of  1931-32.  and  discussed  wfth  thMn  the 
economics  of  newspapers.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  governmental  agency  which 
made  loans  to  smaU  businesses— quit©  a 
compUcated  procedure,  wrapped  in  the  usual 
redtape. 

Some  businesses  readily  requested  and  ac- 
cepted the  money.  Othem  stood  In  awe 
wondering  about  the  future,  and  what  In- 
volvement the  "easy  loair-  vYjuid  have  on 
the  given  business. 

Mr.  Ramsey,  in  his  eloquent  irisjiner  told 
the  smaU  group  of  feUow  eewsps^-wn^n  In 
effect,  "you  wUl  be  better  a»  to  make  It  on 
your  own— sacrifice,  and  work  hard- rather  ' 
than  go  for  what  appears  to  be  manna  from 
the  treasury."  "j«" 

The  advice  went  home.  It  made  a  oro- 
found  Impression.  ^ 

Upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  this  truly 
friend  of  young  people,  the  Incident  came 
to  mind.  Then  we  began  to  think  of  those 
who  attended  that  meeting  and  heard  Mr 
Hamseys  words  of  wisdom,  tech  one  i^ 
that  conference  took  the  advise,  except  one 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  florisa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 

iJ^u^'^^  Mr.  Speaker,  appearing 
In  the  TaUahassee,  Fla..  Democrat,  of 
•I^^esday.  February  22.  1968.  was  an 
editorial  enUtled  "Leave  France  to  Her 
Fate"  which  I  nnd  most  thought  provok- 
tog.  I  do  not  see  how  we  of  the  United 
States  can  take  lightly  the  poignant  re- 
marks recently  made  by  Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Apparently,  as  is  stated  In  the  editorial 
♦vTf  ?C?  "^^'^  memory  is  dull"  when  all 
that  this  Nation  has  given  is  seemingly 
gomg  to  be  unrequited;  however,  this  we 
are  aJready  experiencing.  The  editorial 
Is  a  commendable  one  and  I  believe  it 
merits  the  attention  of  aU  the  Members 
of  Congress: 

Lkav*  Prance  to  Her  Fatr 
French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  says 
any  foreign  troops  which  remain  in  France  as 
part  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zauon  defense  after  April  4.  1969.  must  b« 
under  French  command. 

He  doesn't  Uke  NATO.  He  doeant  Uke  the 
ract  that  it  is  not  commanded  by  a  French- 
man; namely,  De  Gaulle.  He  seems  to  be 
especially  irked  that  the  NATO  force  is  com- 
manded  by  an  officer  of  the  UJS.  Army. 

"It  Is  the  WlU  of  Prance  to  dispose  of  her 
own  fate,"  he  told  a  thousand  news  reporters 
at  a  grand  press  conference  yesterday 

OK.  It  WlU  suit  most  Americans  If  our 
troops  are  puUed  back  from  Prance.  We 
have  enough  to  do  poUclng  the  rest  <rf  the 
world.  NATO  conceivably  could  get  alone 
without  France  despite  its  strategic  position 
on  the  European  continent. 

But  thinking  back  over  the  men  we've  lost, 
the  money  we've  spent,  and  the  trouble  we've 
entangled  ourselves  in  during  the  past  60 
years  on  behalf  of  France,  we  sort  of  wish  It 
had  "been  the  will  of  France  to  dispose  of  Its 
own    fate"   in    1917    and   again   in    194X 

If  we  hadnt  rescued  It  from  Its  fate  In 
World  War  I,  there  would  have  been  no 
France,  and  no  General  de  Gaulle  to  lead  the 
Free  French  force  we  financed,  outfitted,  and 
helped  train  In  exUe  to  Join  our  men  In 
storming  the  beaches  of  Normandy  to  rescue 
France  in  World  War  IL 

1  ^*  "'**  man's  memory  is  duH.  his  Uluslons 
101  ty. 

Ami 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  n-ousA 
IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  hearings  on  HH.  11322,  the  Child 
Development  Act,  which  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Education  held  on 
October  19  and  20,  1965,  Miss  Cornelia 
Goldsmith, 'executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children,  testified  In  support  of 
this  legislation. 

•  For  some  unknown  reason,  her  written 
statement  was  not  included  in  the 
record  of  the  hearings  as  it  should  have 
been.  I  consider  her  remarks  to  be  of 
such  great  value  that  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  In  prder  to  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

STATOIINT  CONCIRNIKO   HJl.    11322.   OCTOBHl 

20,   ItMiS,  Room   3257,  Ratbttkm   BxriLDiNa, 
WAsanfCTON.  DC. 

(By  Oomella  Goldamlth,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Asaoclatlon  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children  (formerly  the 
NANB)) 

Aa  a  lifelong  educator  of  youn^  children 
.  under  9  years  ot  age,  and  of  teachers  of  such 
young  children,  I  wotild  like  to  commend 
CoogreMman  Gibbons,  and  Congressman 
Pbulum  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Edu- 
catl<»  and  Labor  Committee  for  their 
genuine  and  obvious  concern  for  the  young 
children  of  our  country,  for  the  content  of 
the  bUl  Itself,  for  Its  timeliness  and  for  this 
S  oppcxttinlty  to  present  the  views  o<  the 
NAKTC  at  a  scheduled  hearing. 

The  stated  ptirpose  of  NAETC  covering  the 
nursery,  kindergarten,  and  primary  years.  Is 
to  provide  a  medium  for  the  development 
and  advancement  of  sound  group  programs 
focused  on  the  good  education  and  well-being 
of  aU  young  children.  We  view  these  early 
years  which  are  the  entire  focus  of  our  asso- 
ciation's work,  as  a  psychological  as  well  as 
•ducatlonal  entity  or  sequence.  These  early 
'  years  require  a  consistency  and  continuity 
of  development  In  regard  to  conceptual  de- 
velopment, experiences,  relationships  with 
others  (both  with  peers  and  with  adults), 
the  acquiring  of  a  positive  attitude  toward 
one's  self  as  weU  as  toward  others  and  toward 
one's  achievements.  This  developmental 
sequence  Is  essential  prepcuratlon  for  the 
more  organized  school  life  to  foUow.  It  U 
recognized  today  that  these  early  ye«uv  are 
the  crucial  key  years  In  the  development  of 
all  persons. - 

(See  the  Attached  statement  of  NAEYC's 
purposes  and  goals.) 

The  membership  of  NAEYC  is  open  to  all 
who  are  professionally  or  otherwise  con- 
eerned  with  the  broadly  conceived  edxica- 
tlonal  needs  of  all  young  children  and  to  pro- 
moting coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween public  and  nonpublic  agencies,  be- 
tween the  profeaalons  and  between  the  na- 
tional associations,  toward  this  end. 

Opening  opportunlUes  for  skilled  help 
from  a  child  development  specialist  to  both 
public  and  nonpublic  school  ehlldren,  to 
klftily  cocnmeDdable.  In  itself,  this  estab- 
•liihss  a  most  Important  fact  in  the  minds  ot 
the  public:  the  Fsderal  Government  has  gen- 
uine concern  for  all  young  children,  regard- 
las*  of  race,  tetlglon.  poverty,  or  wealth. 
wbMher  or  not  a  mother  Is  Ul  or  working. 
and  regardless  of  the  auspice*  under  which 
eblldren  are  being  educated. 


HJt.  11322,  the  Elementary  and  Preschool 
Child  Development  Act,  la  In  accord  with  the 
basic  principles  and  goals  of  our  organl- 
BatloQ. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Toung  Children  Is  gratified  to  find  in  this 
bUl: 

A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  young 
child  and  his  parents  are  Inseparable. 

An  emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  Involv- 
ing parents  through  Joint  efforts  to  help 
them  find  early  solutions  to  their  child  rear- 
ing problems. 

The  needed  stimulant  toward  developing 
coordination  In  the  use  of  appropriate  com- 
munity resources. 

An  emphasis  on  an  early  preventive  ap- 
proach rather  than  on  waiting  for  evidence 
of  serious  trouble  before  a  costly  and  too 
often  hopeless  cure  Is  attempted. 

A  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Project  Head- 
start  and  the  community  acUon  program  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuntly  have 
shown  the  readiness  of  the  public  to  sup- 
port programs  for  the  young  children  of  pov- 
erty families.  This  Is  being  followed  by  In- 
creasing expressions  of  concern  to  have  such 
programs  available  to  all  ehlldren  and  on 
a  year-roimd  basis.  The  young  so-called  pre- 
school child  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  school- 
child. 

The  realization  that  an  experienced  and 
qualified  child  development  specialist  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  teacher  who  lives  day 
by  day  with  her  group  of  youngsters,  and 
In  close  coop>eratlon  with  the  parents  of 
these  same  children.  wlU  be  Identifying  not 
only  the  latent  weaknesses  and  trouble  spots, 
but  also  the  potential  strengths  and  assets 
that  must  be  developed. 

Relieving  overburdened  teachers  and 
deeping  their  awareness  will  stlmxilate  and 
encourage  young  people  and  experienced  old- 
er people  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  new 
and  challenging  career  of  child  development 
specialist.  This  will  engender  a  new  morale 
throughout  the  schools. 

It  to  hoped  that  as  the  leaven  of  thto  bUl 
begins  to  work,  ways  and  means  will  be 
found  to  reduce  class  size  for  all  young  chil- 
dren to  not  more  than  16  or  20  children, 
"nils  In  Itself  would  transform  the  entire 
system  of  education  thro\ighout  the  country. 
The  next  legislative  siteps  might  then  be 
taken  to  require  all  teachers  of  young  chil- 
dren to  beccxne  child  development  spedallsts. 

The  tremendous  potential  of  our  vast 
young  child  popiilatlon  nUght  then  be  more 
fully  realized.  They  are  our  greatest  na- 
ttonal  resource.  It  has  become  patently 
oleer  that  as  a  nation  wc  are  always  able  and 
wiumg  to  pay  for  what  we  value  moet. 

The  time  to  unquestionably  ripe  for  the 
leaven  which  HJl.  11322  will  provide.  The 
NAETC  with  its  rapidly  growing  membership 
ot  6.000.  will  stand  ready,  able,  and  willing 
to  aid  and  *uppc«-t  this  bill  In  every  way 
pceslble. 

PrmPosE*  AMD  Goals  or  ths  Nationai.  As- 
sociation FOa  TBX  BVCCATION  OT  T0>C7N0 
Childekn 

The  p\irpose  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Toung  Children  (nur- 
sery, kindergarten,  primary)  to  to  provide  a 
medium  for  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  sound  group  programs,  focused  on 
the  well-being  of  yoimg  children  through 
their  first  8  years.  Thto  was  the  stated  goal 
of  the  National  Association  for  Nursery  Edu- 
cation when  It  was  organized  In  1931.  To- 
day's concept  at  early  childhood  education 
Includes  the  nursery,  kindergarten,  and  pri- 
mary years  as  a  peychologlcal  enUty  requir- 
ing oonstotency  in  the  child's  development 
o<  ooncept*.  relationships,  and  positive  at- 
titudes toward  himself  and  his  achievements. 
Thto  to  easentlal  preparation  for  the  more 
organized  school  Ufe  to  follow.  It  to  reoog- 
niaed  that  these  early  years  are  crucial,  key 
yean  In  the  development  of  all  pereoos. 


The  National  Association  of  the  Education 
of  Young  Children  to  the  only  national  group 
concerned  solely  with  the  education  of  young 
children,  wherever  they  may  be.  In  group 
situations.  Its  publications  and  activities 
fill  a  need  not  being  met  by  any  other  group. 
The  association  makes  every  effort,  within 
the  capabilities  of  its  resources,  to  cooperate 
with  other  kindred  organizations. 

The  association  has  members  In  Australia, 
Bermuda,  Canada,  England,  India.  Israel, 
Italy,  Japan,  Kenya,  Korea,  New  Zealand, 
Norway.  Switzerland.  Thailand,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  and  Wales,  as  well  as  in  all  of  our 
50  States.  There  are  library  subscriptions  In 
the  above  and  others  as  well.  The  biennial 
conferences  are  alwajrs  attended  by  vtoltors 
and  members  from  many  foreign  countries. 
Prom  1066  on,  such  nationai  confeirences  will ' 
be  held  annually. 

As  of  October  1964  the  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  changed  to  the  Nationai  Associa- 
tion for  the  Education  of  Yoiuig  Children. 
Reflecting  thU  change,  the  association's 
Journal  also  acquired  a  new  title.  Young 
Children.  Both  changes  will  provide  a  more 
realistic  frame  of  reference  for  the  associa- 
tion's objectives. 

Membership  In  the  National  Association 
for  the  Education  of  Yoiing  Children  to  open 
to  all  who  are  professionally  or  otherwise 
concerned  with  the  educational  needs  of 
young  children.  Requests  for  application 
forms  and  inquiries  regarding  membership 
and  activities  should  be  addressed  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Children,  3700  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  association's  Jour- 
nal and  publications  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Nationai  Association  for  the  Education 
of  Yoiing  Children.  Room  600,  104  East  25th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

There  are  more  than  20  million  children 
under  6  years  of  age  in  the  United  States, 
nearly  twice  the  number  that  there  are  in 
the  20-  to  24-year  age  group.  Recent  popu- 
lation trends,  employment  shifts,  and 
changed  family  living  patterns  have  created 
an  unprecedented  need  for  adequate  care 
and  education  opportunities  for  the  under 
school  age  child.  A  child  to  able  to,  and 
does,  learn  very  rapidly  during  thto  early 
period.  He  masters  a  language,  learns  a 
sense  or  right  or  wrong  in  terms  of  the  adults 
around  lilm,  and  develops  sklUs  and  concepts 
as  well  as  a  basic  sense  of  trust  or  distrust 
alMut  himself  and  the  world  of  which  he  to  a 
part. 

It  to  highly  unlikely  that  a  child  learns  as 
much  in  any  other  6-year  period  of  hto  life, 
or  that  what  to  learned  to  more  Important. 
In  the  United  States  In  the  past,  Uttie 
thought  has  l>een  given  these  educational 
needs,  and  practically  no  financial  support 
given  to  these  most  Important  foundation 
yean.  It  to  to  thto  neglect  that  the  National 
Assoclatlbn  for  the  Education  of  Young  Chil- 
dren add^esiVTls  l'U&luuk>^ 

The  Nationai  Association  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Young  Children  alms  to  further 
pubUc  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
these  early  yean  of  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment by: 

1.  Stimulating  and  coordinating  the  con- 
tribution of  existing  separate  yet  related 
organizations,  such  as  those  concerned  with 
children  of  migrant  workers,  child  care  cen- 
ters, church  sponsored  groups,  cooperative 
parent  groups,  handicapped  children,  and 
other  groups  at  all  socioeconomic  levels  (ad- 
vantaged and  disadvantaged),  by: 

(a)  Involving  such  organizations  In  con- 
ferences (regional  and  national);  Inviting 
their  participation  In  the  Journal  and  other 
assoctotlon  publications;  providing  partld- 
paUon  in  their  activities  *as  requested;  and 
mutual  consultation  and  dtocussion. 

(b)  Using  the  communications  media  such 
as  commercial  'and  educaUonal  televtoloa. 
radio,  and  popular  and  professional  publl- 
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cations.  The  Journal  will  be  med  to  inter- 
pret the  meaning  of  good  programs  for  young 
children  to  people  at  various  levels  of  aware- 
ness and  understanding. 

2.  Offering  skilled  professional  consulU- 
tlon  and  evaluation  to  publishers  of  chll- 
dren's  books,  toy  manufacturers,  architects 
designing  children's  premises  and  facilities, 
manufacturera  of  children's  furniture,  cloth- 
ing and  equipment,  directors  of  children's 
TV  and  radio  programs,  and  others  providing 
materials  for  children.  Such  services  are 
rendered  by: 

(a)  The  executive  director  and  association 
officers. 

(b)  Professional  membere  who  are  recog- 
nized experts  in  particular  fields  of  early 
childhood  education. 

(c)  Committees  of  specialized  professionals 
appointed  to  work  with  the  executive  Direc- 
tor. 

3.  AssUting  Individuals  and  a  variety  of 
groups  working  with  and  for  young  children 
tlirough  the  stimulation  of  needed  educa- 
Uonal services  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
matton  by: 

(a)  The  establishment  of  a  resource  center 
for  information,  statlsUcs,  and  research  find- 
ings in  the  field  of  early  childhood  educa- 
tion under  the  dlrecUon  of  a  fully  trained 
and  qualified  execuUve  Director. 

(b)  The  encouragement  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral deimrtments  and  accredited  insututlons 
to  Unprove  and  extend  teacher  training  pro- 
grams m  early  childhood  education,  child 
development,  and  mental  health,  wherever 
needed  and  currently  unavailable. 

(c)  Sponsorship  of  nationai  and  regional 
conferences,  institutes,  seminars,  workshops 
to  stimulate  thought  and  action  on  behalf  of 
good  living  for  young  children.  Emphasto 
is  placed  on  all  aspects  of  child  growth  in- 
cluding physical  and  emotional  health  family 
relatlgpshipe.  and  Intellectual  development 

(d)  Stimulation  and  possible  sponsorship 
of  research  demonstrations  and  studies  in  the 
field  of  early  childhood  and  the  dlssemlna- 
oon  of  findings  to  those  working  with  and 
for  children. 

(e)  Provision,  through  the  Journal  Young 
Children  and  other  publications,  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences  between 
workers  in  the  various  related  professions, 
throughout  the  country. 

(f)  Provision  through  "Young  Children" 
and  other  publications,  as  well  as  through 
meetings  and  consultation  services  already 
described,  for  conalderaUon  of  the  coopera- 
tive roles  of  parents  with  professional  work- 

CTS. 

^JJ^  Giving  needed  attention  to  Important 
S^^'l'^'''"*'  "^*°"'' »  "■'  community  plan- 
nlng  budgeting  for  chUdren,  and  community 
health  and  protection  to  assure  the  sound 
development  of  all  children. 

4.  Serving  yoimg  children  through  an  ex- 
panded membership  of  workers  at  all  leveto 
and  In  aU  fields  related  to  early  chUdhood. 

8.  Promotkig  coordUiatlon  and  cooperation 
between  agemcles  and  departments  con- 
cerned with  children  by: 

(a)  Communication  and  exchanges  be- 
tween separate  local.  State  and  Federal  agen- 
ciee  and  departments  in  the  fields  of  physl- 
wa^and  mental  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 

(b)  RecommendaUon  and  follow-up  of 
ways   and  means   to  strengthen   and  make 

f^^"  ^"^^^""^  ^^'^  ^^'■*^  °^  "»«  f"^eral  agen- 
cies on  behalf  of  young  children 

•tinH^^^'^P'"^  ^"°'*  objective  national 
standards  for  group  programs  serving  young 
children,    assuring    essential    and  liequatl 

to^^r\r\  ^^  «"°'^8  variety  appropriate 
w  particular  situations  by:  »'*'"»'»<« 

^^r.^^^^^^^^  "*•  multlprofesslonal 
»*^e  of  competent  and  qualified  staff  of 
««W  programs,  facilities,  and  equipment. 

(b)  Interpreting  to  the  public  the  need 
fwsons  for.  and  methods  of  achieving  sound 
"Mdards,  appropriate  to  each  particular  sit- 
«»tion  and  free  of  stereotyping^^ 
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(c)  Emphasizing  the  significance  of  the 
early  childhood  years  in  the  development  of 
personality  and  the  related  importance  of 
well-quaUfied  and  skilled  Xenctxen  and 
directors. 

(d)  Stressing  the  leadership  role  of  official 
certifying  agencies  in  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance and  the  uniqueness  of  the  role  of 
teachers  and  young  children.  This  impor- 
tance and  uniqueness  should  be  recognized 
in  teacher  selection  as  well  as  in  teacher 
preparation  and  certification.  Every  teacher's 
insight  into  her  leadership  role  to  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  program. 

7.  Supporting  legislative  measures,  whether 
local.  State,  or  Federal  that  will  Improve  con- 
ditions for  young  children  by: 

(a)  Keeping  abreast  of  current  and  oro- 
posed  legislation.  ^ 

(b)  Keeping  the  membership  informed  of 
appropriate,  existing,  and  Unpendlng  legisla- 
tive measures. 

Education  shall  not  include  the  operation 
of  a  poetsecondary  institution  or  a  Vocational 
schooL 
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Hawaii  Mourns  the  Passing  of  Its  State- 
hood Supporter,  Adm.  Chester  W. 
Nimitz 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  HawaU,  like  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, are  saddened  by  the  passing  of  our 
national  hero,  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz. 
But  we  also  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal 
loss,  for  it  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  that  Ad- 
miral Nimitz  was  headquartered  from 
December  31,  1941  to  November  24  1945 
as  commander  In  chief  of  the  greatest 
naval  fleet  ever  amassed  In  the  history 
of  civilization. 

All  through  those  harrowing  war  years 
Hawaii  gave  morale  as  well  as  logistical 
support  to  the  mighty  fleet  and  its  bril- 
liant leader  who  led  them  to  victory  with 
his  now  historic  defensive  and  offensive 
tactics  against  the  Japanese  Navy 
Hawaii  shared  with  the  commander  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  his  moments  of  anxiety 
as  well  as  his  moments  of  victory. 

Admiral  Nimitz  was  aware  of  the  loyaL 
unwavering  support  that  the  people  of 
the  then  Territory  of  Hawaii  gave  him. 
for  in  March  1947  he  testified  before  the 
House  Public  Lands  Committee  as  a 
stanch  and  important  supporter  of 
statehood  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In 
doing  so,  he  helped  immeasurably  to 
erase  the  doubts  which  still  remained 
in  the  minds  of  some  who  feared  the 
large  number  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry. 

A  grateful  HawaU  immortalized  our 
wartime  naval  leader  by  naming  an  ele- 
mentary school,  a  high  school,  a  high- 
way, and  the  main  gate  at  Peart  Harbor 
after  him.  And  as  a  Uvlng,  growing  me- 
morial to  the  admiral.  75  trees  have  been 
planted  on  both  sides  of  Nimitz  Highway 
to  form  a  colonnade  leading  to  Nlmlti 
Gate. 


I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  an  article  by  Mr.  Wayne 
Harada  which  reveals  this  close  relation- 


ship between  the  late  Admiral  Nimitz 
and  the  people  of  Hawaii,  and  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Monday,  February  21  1966 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: ' 

Hz  Stood  Up  pok  aja.  Backxd  Hawah 

Statehood 

(By  Wayne  Harada) 

Adm.  Chester  W.  NUnlta  ran  the  greatest 
naval  war  in  history. 

It  was  at  Pearl  Hartjor— on  December  31. 
1941,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war— that  his 
flag  was  hoisted  aboard  the  submarine  Gray- 
Ung,  slgnaimg  his   takeover  of   the  Pacific 

It  was  from  Pearl  Hartwr  that  he  took  his 
vessels  across  the  Pacific  and  on  to  vjotwy 

And  It  was  at  Pearl  Harbor—on  November 
24^94S— that  he  relinquished  his  command 

Despite  losses  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 
shortage  of  vessels,  planes,  and  supplies  he 
organized  his  forces  and  carried  on  defensive 
warfare  which  ultimately  halted  the  Jana- 
nese. 

As  rapidly  as  ships,  personnel,  and  material 
became  avaUable,  he  shifted  from  defensive 
to  offensive  warfare. 

"It  was  s  story  of  success  tmequaled  any- 
where," the  AdvertUer  said  editorially  on 
September  3,  1945.  "He  left  in  his  wake  the 
most  brilliant,  utterly  audacious  chapter  in 
U.S.  history."  *^ 

In  Navy  Day  ceremonies  October  27,  1946 
Nhnltz  said  "the  first  fruits  of  a  glorious  and 
hard-won  victory  •  •  •  finds  us  with  many 
problems.  ^<^j 

"We  must  maintain  occupying  forces  In 
troubled  areas  of  the  world  to  Insure  that 
we  wui  not  lose  much  or  aU  that  we  have 
gained  at  great  coqf. 

"There  is  a  classic  lesson  for  us  In  the 
defeat  of  maritime  Japan.  It  is  there  for  all 
Americans  bo  bear  because  the  United  States 
Is  a  maritime  naUon. 

"Without  adequate  seapower  we  would 
not  be  the  victors  today.  Without  adequate 
seapower  we  cannot  Insure  our  children  the 
fruits  of  that  victory  •   •   •.- 

Three  thousand  people  cheered  the  admiral 
later  that  evening  in  the  first  reception  and 
dMce  at  the  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war. 

Nimitz  was  a  vocal  supporter  of  statehood 
ft»r  Hawaii.  On  Biartsh  H,  1947,  he  told  the 
House  Public  Lands  Committee  that  he  could 
see  "no  objection  from  a  military  or  naval 
standpoint  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  achieving 
statehood. " 

He  said  that  before  the  war  he  had  doubted 
the  loyalty  of  the  American  citizens  of  Jao- 
anese  ancestry.  ^^ 

"Prom  my  observaUons  during  World  War 
u.  however,  I  no  longer  have  that  doubt  - 
he  said. 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  the 
people  of  the  HawaUan  Islands  and  I  have 
great  admlraUon  and  appreciation  of  the 
Wholehearted  cooperation  they  gave  the  war 
effort,"  he  testified. 

"The  citizens  of  the  Ulands  participated 
actively  In  the  Army  services  of  World  War  n 
and  served  with  diaUnctlon.  That  Includes 
many  of  Japanese  ancestry." 

When  speculation  of  hi*  retirement  oc- 
curred late  in  1945,  NlnUtz  said  he  would  not 
give  up  his  career.    He  never  retired. 

But  his  ramrod  bearing  was  giving  way  to 
a  slump,  and  his  face  began  to  show  the 
nxark  of  time. 

Today,  a  school  and  highway  bear  his 
name  in  HawaU.  Nlmlts  Elementary  School 
was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1964,  and  the  old 
Pearl  Harbor  Road  became  Nimitz  Highway 
on  March  12,  1947.  B"w»y 

The  Pearl  Harbor  main  gate  was  renamed 
the  Nimitz  Gate  on  February  24,  1»«»  la 
honor  of  the  se*  warrior  on  his  76th  birth- 
day. 

Seventy-five  trees  were  planted  mi  bot3i 
sides  of  Nimitz  Highway,  forming  a  colonnade 
to  the  gate— a  living  tribute  to  the  admlrai. 
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March  S,  1966 


StMl  mad  It*  Problems 


^    EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF    PKKNSYLViLNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  congressional  breakfast  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Iron  ti  Steel 
Industries.  Chairman  of  the  Board  L.  B. 
Worthington,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  delivered 
an  address  replete  with  information  that 
can  be  of  extreme  value  in  arriving  at 
some  of  the  decisions  that  must  be  made 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  months  ahead. 

Those  of  us  who  come  from  commu- 
nities where  steel  and  its  allied  Industries 
have  a  vital  economic  role  have  long 
been  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  about 
which  Mr.  Worthington  speaks.  We 
have  experienced  the  ippact  of  Increas- 
ing Imports  of  steel  and  steel  products, 
and  we  recognize  tlut  a  measure  of 
equity  15  going  to  haVe  to  be  Inserted 
Into  our  International  trade  policies  If 
we  expect  our  steel  Indxistry  to  continue 
to  grow  at  the  pace  this  Nation  demands. 

Certainly  the  turnabout  that  has 
America  paying  considerably  more 
money  for  imports  than  it  receives  from 
Its  exports  is  of  grave  concern  to  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  will  be  all  the 
more  difficult  to  get  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position  back  Into  proper  adjust- 
ment unless  the  losses  occurring  through 
exchange  of  one  of  our  basic  commodities 
are  qiilckly  re\-ersed. 

I  have  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Worthington 's  address  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  keep  these 
remarks  on  file  as  source  material  in  our 
quest  for  the  policies  and/or  laws  neces- 
sary to  remove  some  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  many  American  in- 
dustries must  operate  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational trade.* 

Also  of  particular  interest  Is  Mr. 
Worthlngton's  retwrt  on  steel's  struggle 
to  solve  Its  air-  and  water-pollution 
problems.  We  are  encouraged  that  new 
steel  mills  are  equipped  with  facilities  to 
curb  pollution  so  effectively,  and  we  look 
forward  to  continued  progress  in  reduc- 
tion of  effluent  at  blast  furnaces  and  tn 
cleaning  up  the  waters  used  at  the  older 
plants. 

Mr.  Worthlngton's  staterafcnt  follows: 

RZMAUCS   or   L.    B.   WOKTHUfCTON,   CHADIMAN, 

Amkucan  Ikon  &  Stkxl  Iwithtutk.  Pkzsi- 
DKNT,    UMrrcD    States     Stkh.     Cokp..     at 

CONCklMXOMAX.      BSXAKTAST,      WaSUIMGTON, 

D.C. 

Thank  you  Tom,  and  good  morning  every- 
one. 

It's  »  re&I  pleacure  to  welcome  all  of  you 
to  thla  first  ercnt  of  Ita  kind  for  tbe  ateel 
Industry.  And  the  fact  that  we  choee  8:30 
ajn.  as  the  hour  of  our  get-together  nuJLes 
us  all  the  more  grateful  that  you  are  here. 

As  we  look  at  tbe  momentous  challenges 
flKdng  you  Members  of  Congress  during  this 
3d  aoHlon  of  the  8Sth.  we  tn  the  steel  In- 
dustry realize  that  we  are  deeply  InvolTsd  In 
many  oC  them — Vietnam.  InfiaUon.  the 
balance  of  payments,  unemployment  eom- 
pensatlon.  air-  and  water-pollution,  abate- 


ment, foreign  competition — Just  to  mention 
a  few.  The  thing  that  strikes  me  about  all 
of  theee  Issues  Is  that  they  have  one  common 
denominator.  That  common  denominator  Is 
people.  People  are  your  major  concern,  and 
they  are  ours.  too. 

Let  me  put  It  this  way.  It  is  people  who 
elected  you  to  the  Important  offices  you  bold. 
It  Is  f>eopIe  who  work  In  the  steel  Industry, 
who  produce  the  goods  and  services  the  steel 
industry  uses,  who  invest  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  who  buy  our  products. 

How  many  people?  Over  700,000  men  and 
women  are  employed  by  the  225  iron  ore 
mining  and  steel  producing  and  finishing 
companies  of  this  country  in  36  States.  The 
Income  of  over  1,200.000  steel  company 
shareowners  Is  affected  by  the  financial  and 
econonUc  health  of  the  steel  industry.  We 
are  deeply  conscious  that  people — hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans — are  at  the  base 
of  our  responsibilities,  as  they  are  at  the  base 
of  your  responsibilities. 

When  we  talk  of  economics,  of  profits,  of 
costs,  or  of  Government  restrlctlonA — when 
we  talk  of  balance  of  payments  or  foreign 
competition,  we  recognize,  as  you  of  course 
do.  that  all  of  these  Impersonal  things  vitally 
affect  people,  their  welfare,  their  Jobs,  the 
quality  of  their  environment,  and  their  in- 
come. 

We  know  that  steel  Is  not  tbe  central  pivot 
on  which  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
turns.  The  strength  of  our  country  is  limited 
to  no  one  industry.  Variety  and  versatility 
are  the  hallmarks  of  our  economy.  But  in 
every  industrial  country  in  the  world,  steel 
forms  a  base  for  many  other  industries.  A 
healthy  steel  Industry  Is  and  should  be  the 
concern  not  only  of  those  In  the  Industry, 
but  those  like  you.  Involved  In  nurturing 
America's  general  welfare  and  defense 
iwtential.  A  healthy  steel  industry  can  also 
assiue  other  industries  that  their  favorite 
raw  material — steel — will  be  available  when 
they  need  It,  In  tbe  amount  that  Is  needed. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  country 
that  stands  foremost  In  iron  and  steel 
production  Is  the  Industrial  leader  of  the 
world.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to 
you  that  the  United  States  Is  still  foremost 
tn  the  production  of  Iron  and  steel.  In  1965 
we  produced  over  131  million  Ingot  tons 
which  was  a  new  record.  TlUs  was  26  per- 
cent of  the  world's  production. 

Although  we  started  Steel  Century  n  In 
1964,  the  steel  Industry  Is  no  decrepit,  aging 
crone.  It  is  yoting  in  outlook,  Inventive  In 
Its  research  and  development,  heavily  In- 
volved tn  expansion  and  modernization. 
Initiating  dozens  of  new  types  of  steels  every 
year,  converting  many  of  its  processes  to  new 
and  more  efficient  forms — and  making  higher 
quality  steels. 

Let  me  be  specific:  In  the  last  10  years, 
at  least  eight  steel  companies  have  built 
new  or  greatly  enlarged  reaearcb  laboratories 
manned  by  the  finest  scientific  brains  to  be 
found.  In  the  last  5  years,  two  entirely  new 
steel  mUls  have  been  built  in  the  Midwest, 
and  a  third  Is  in  the  building  stage.  In  the 
last  3  years  my  company  alone  has  intro- 
duced over  a  hundred  new  or  Improved  prod- 
ucts, including  steel  for  functions  ranging 
from  bed  springs  to  space  capsules.  In  the 
past  year,  oxygen  steelmaking,  a  recently  de- 
veloped process,  accounted  for  23  million 
tons  of  our  Nation's  steel  production.  In 
1966,  the  Industry  expects  to  spend  over  (2 
DUIlon  on  new  and  Improved  production 
facilities — a  new  record  after  having  spent 
over  $13  billion  in  tbe  previous  decade. 

The  steel  Industry  and  its  people  are  dy- 
namic. Imaginative,  courageous  and  on  the 
move.  Despite  high  costs  for  labor  and  mate- 
rials, we  have  confidence  in  our  capacity  to 
compete  with  any  country,  regardless  of  size 
or  labor  costs — provided  the  rules  of  the 
game  are  the  same  for  all. 

But  there's  the  rub.  The  rules  are  not 
the  same. 


Last  year  10',4  mUllon  tons  of  finished 
steel  mill  prodticts — about  one-nlntb  of  the 
total  domestic  market — were  shipped  In  from 
abroad.  So  far  as  stainless  steel  is  con- 
cerned, for  11  nK>nths  of  1965.  Imported 
stainless  steel  cold  rolled  sheets  accounted 
for  19.2  percent  of  the  VS.  market:  and 
stainless  wire  rod  for  67.8  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  Much  of  this  steel  was  sold  at 
prices  well  below  the  prices  of  domestically 
produced  steel  mill  products.  If  lower  costs 
were  the  only  reason  our  foreign  co^ipetltors 
were  underselling  us  In  our  home  market, 
we  might  not  like  It,  but  we  couldn't  Com- 
plain too  ranch. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  foreign  steel  producer, 
under  normal  circumstances,  can  enter  the 
U.S.  market  only  by  offering  steel  products 
at  prices  substantially  below  our  current  do- 
mestic level.  He  functions  under  an  eco- 
nomic system  In  which  he  Is  virtually  com- 
pelled to  maintain  the  bigheest  practical  op- 
erating level  regardless  of  his  home  market 
conditions.  Then  he  must  dispose  of  excess 
tons  In  the  export  market  at  whatever  prices 
he  can  obtain  regardless  of  costs.  Pressures 
from  bis  own  government  for  dollar  exchange 
or  other  reasons  may  also  Influence  his  entry 
Into  our  markets. 

In  many  cases,  he  Is  assisted  in  these 
disruptive  practices  by  the  availability  of 
government  tax  rebates  and  other  forma  of 
export  incentives.  To  us,  such  business  con- 
duct is  clearly  an  unfair  trade  practice  and 
we  believe  that,  U  the  existing  GATT  rules 
are  unable  to  deal  with  this  situation,  the 
time  has  coote  to  press  for  appropriate 
changes  in  GATT.  Heedless  to  say,  we  receive 
no  corresponding  stimulus  enabling  us  to 
invade  the  protected  foreign  markets. 

When  I  say  "protected  foreign  market."  I 
refer  not  to  tariffs  alone — although,  within 
the  post  2  years,  we  note  steel  tariffs  have 
been  substantially  increased  in  the  Common 
IiCarket  countries  and  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
bringing  them  closer  to  the  already  high 
Japanese  tariffs.  I  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  highly  Imaginative — and  highly  effec- 
tive— ^ontarlff  barriers  which  bar  the  entry 
of  American  steel  to  many  foreign  markets. 
Again,  let  me  be  specific:  A  net  ton  of  stand- 
ard two-Inch  butt-welded  steel  pipe  shipped 
from  the  United  States  to  Prance,  In  addi- 
tion to  French  duties,  accumulates  stamp 
taxea  and  transactions  taxes  all  of  which 
amoiint  to  •101.97;  a  similar  shipment  from 
France  to  tbe  United  States  Is  asoeoccd  only 
%6 — the  U.S.  duty. 

What  U  the  people-Impact  of  theee  heavy 
Imports  of  steel  In  the  United  States?  If  we 
take  the  employment  in  the  steel  Indiistry 
alone,  our  best  estimate  le  that,  had  those 
lOVi  nillllon  tons  of  steel  been  made  In  the 
United  Statee.  It  would  have  meant  over  70,- 
000  additional  high-paylng/steel  Jobs. 

And  If  we  take  into  account  the  employ- 
ment impact  in  the  steel  supF>orting  indus- 
tries— industries  such  as  mining,  manu- 
facturers supplying  the  steel  Industry,  trans- 
portation, trade  and  a  variety  of  services — 
the  Job  total  amounts  to  over  130,000. 

Now  It  may  be  that  some  manpower  ana- 
lysts may  take  Issue  with  our  experts  who 
developed  these  estimates.  But  whether  the 
figure  be  130,000  at  more  or  less,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Importation  <A  lOV^  million 
tons  of  steel  in  1  year  has  a  decided  Impact 
on  American  employment. 

This  Job  impact  Is  of  concern  not  only  to 
the  industry  but  also  to  the  union  which 
represents  the  great  majority  of  steel  em- 
ployees, the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
We  believe  the  union  feels  as  we  do  that  the 
great  and  growing  deficit  In  tbe  balance  of 
steel  trade  Is  a  threat  to  the  Industry  and 
therefore  to  the  Job  security  q€  union 
members. 

But  in  addition  to  Jobs,  there  Is  a  further 
national  interest  at  stake  here.  I  refer  to  the 
Impact  of  foreign  steel  Imports  upon  our 
balance  of  payments — or  perhaps  I  should 
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say,  more  correctly,  our  Imbalance  of  pay- 
ments. 

In  a  Jantiary  3  press  release.  Gardner 
Ackley,  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of  Economic 
Advisers,  said: 

"OveraU  steel  imports  In  the  first  H 
months  of  1965  were  up  to  9.7  million  tons, 
worth  $1,096  million.  TTie  value  of  steel  ex- 
ports was  down  to  $460  mUllon,  producing  an 
11 -month  steel  deficit  of  »636  mUUon,  per- 
haps $700  million  for  tlfe  fuU  year.  In  1955- 
67  we  had  an  average  steel  export  surplus  of 
$645  miUlon.  Thus  the  deterioration  of  our 
balance  of  payments  due  to  steel  over  the 
last  decade  Is  $1.3  billion,  probably  as  large 
as  our  entire  balance-oX-payments  deficit  in 

Considering  the  Importance  of  the  people- 
Impact  combined  with  tbe  national  economic 
impact,  we  believe  that  the  Importance  of 
equalizing  the  rules  becomes  manifest.  We 
are  prepared  to  play  ball— and  our  2  bUUons 
of  dollars  being  Invested  this  year  alone  is 
clear  evidence  of  that^but  if  we're  allowed 
three  strikes  while  the  other  side  U  allowed 
five  or  more  the  outcome  is  obvious — we 
can't  win. 

For  many  years,  the  great  majority  of  the 
steel  industry  have  been  proponents  of  maxi- 
mizing foreign  trade.  But  our  devotion  to 
continued  Uberallzatlon  of  intemationai 
trade  is  changing  and  there  are  those  In  our 
industry  who  have  concluded  that  the  situa- 
tion is  serious  enough  to  warrant  drastic 
action. 

After  all,  as  a  nation,  we  believe  In  freedom 
to  invest  across  national  boundaries.  But 
in  the  past  2  years  our  Nation  has  under- 
taken a  temporary  more-or-less  voluntary 
restriction  on  Investments  abroad,  because  of 
our  Imbalance  of  payments.  Perhaps  some 
Similar  temporary  arrangement  to  prevent 
unfair  and  unrestricted  imports  of  steel  may 
be  desirable— and  for  the  same  reasons- 
while  we  seek  a  more  pemmnent  solution 

Two  measures  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem 
In  the  Senate,  the  Hartke  Resolution  con- 
templates a  thorough  study  of  the  steel  Im- 
port problem,  to  be  made  by  appropriate  gov- 
ernment agencies.  Through  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute,  we  have  advised  Senator 
Habtki  of  our  interest  in  and  endorsement 
Of  the  sense  of  bis  resolution,  and  will  be 
prepared  to  testify  on  It  when  hearings  are 

io^''a°!!'h^''  '"f*^^  ^  tbe  Herlong-Hartke 
1965  Antidumping  Act  Amendments,  which 
to  helpful  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  Is  quite  poe- 
slbe.  however,  that  more  effective  measures 
Will  be  required  to  make  the  Antidumping 
Act  a  practical  deterrent  to  dumping 

We  do  not  now  have  aU  the  answers,  but 
we  hope  that,  as  proposals  are  made  and 
hearings  are  held  In  this  critical  area  of  for- 
eign trade  rules,  you  will  let  us  come  baok  to 
you  later  in  the  legislative  year,  as  individual 
companies  and  through  the  Institute  to  su^ 
gest  ways  in  which  theee  problems  can  be ' 
«^I!?  .  .*  "^nner  consistent  with  the  na- 
fhii^v!^^''^**-  ^*  *"»  mindful  Of  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  must,  by  mld-1967  review 
the  entire  field  of  foreign  trade  policy  in  con- 
nection with  any  possible  renewal  of  the 
T^ade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  the  development  of 
that  policy  as  It  affects  our  Industry 

In  addition  to  foreign  imports,  there  are 
«,i  *K*i'*"^P*^P'«  "»"»•  "°<*  economic  Is- 
mi?H  fvf  » ''°°*'*™  "*•  *^'^  '«*  u*  bear  m 
mUid  that  economic  Issues  and  people  Issuea 
•re  one  and  the  same.  "»uo» 

iJ^.^^^^^^  *  P***P'"  **"*  ^'^  ^  economic 
^L^r',""  ^l^^-  •^'  companies  and^the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  were  unable 
to  amve  at  a  settlement.  You  may  recall 
i  In  tV  «^^"^"*°'  "^  Ultimately  arrived  at 
to  the  White  House  on  the  basis  of  h^vy 
cost  increases  which  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  said  were  at  the  guldepoet  figure 
Of  3.2  percent  per  year,  but  which  our  figures 
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show  to  be  substantially  higher.  We  needn't 
go  into  a  debate  as  to  the  arithmetic  at  thu 
point,  but  we  would  like  to  draw  your  at- 
tention to  an  additional  cost  factor:  As  a 
result  of  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  including  medicare,  social  security  taxes 
on  both  employees  and  employers  were  In- 
creased substantially  last  month— almost  5 
cents  an  hour  for  the  steel  companies.  This 
is  on  top  of  the  negotiated  increase 

We  are  certainly  not  debating  the  merits 
of  the  1965  social  security  amendments 
But  It  U  important  to  recognize  that  no 
matter  how  desirable  the  objectives,  a  neces- 
sary byproduct  Is  the  addition  of  substantial 
costs  to  high  wage  Industries  such  as  steel 
thereby  further  handicapping  the  industry  )A 
Its  International  trade  competition. 

A  pending  measure  before  the  Congress 
..carried  over  from  last  year  is  H.R.  8282  a 
bin  that  would  virtually  federalize  the  State 
unemployment  insurance  programs.  I  could 
make  many  criticisms  of  this  bUl,  but  this 
Is  hardly  the  forum  for  a  full  discussion  of 
It.  I  will  point  out,  however,  that  this  biU 
would  greatly  increase  employer  unemploy- 
ment compensation  taxes.  Again  oiu-  coets 
would  be  increased,  our  competitive  position 
further  worsened. 

Another  pressing  problem  Is  that  Increased 
steel  production  In  the  past  3  years  has  re- 
sulted in  critical  shortages  of  alloying  metals 
such  as  molybdenum  and  of  coating  metals 
such  as  zinc.  Congress  authorized  releases 
of  these  badly  needed  metaU  from  stockpile 
surpluses  from  time  to  time,  for  which  the 
Industry  U  grateful.  CurrenUy.  bUls  have 
been  introduced  by  Representative  Dmjt  to 
alleviate  the  critically  short  supply  of  moly 
through  additional  stockpUe  release  sus- 
pension of  tariff  duties  to  encourage  the 
flow  of  more  Canadian  moly  into  this  coun- 
try, and  through  the  temporary  curtailment 
of  moly  exports.  It  is  hoped  that  these  bills 
will  receive  sympathetic  and  prompt  con- 
sideration from  the  Congress. 

Another  Item  on  the  legislative  horizon 
(which  may  not  come  up  for  acUon  thla 
year)  Is  a  proposal,  made  to  the  President 
by  a  Cabinet-level  committee  to  provide  ex- 
tensive and  rigorous  Federal  regulation  over 
private  pension  programs.  Practically  aU 
steel  industry  employees  are  covered  by  pri- 
vate pension  programs,  some  of  which  eo 
back  over  50  years.  Pension  costs  are  an 
important  part  of  steel  company  employ- 
ment cosU.  Tbe  proposals,  according  to  our 
pension  experts,  would  Introduce  undesir- 
able rigidities  Into  pension  programs,  which 
certainly  will  not  serve  to  encourage  the 
development  of  private  pension  plans  In 
fact,  many  of  the  proposals  would  have  a 
contrary  effect. 

A  subject  close  to  your  hearts  and  ours  Is 
the  tough  problem  of  enhancing  our  en- 
vironment through  air  and  water  poUutlon 
abatement.  We  know  the  magnitude  <rf  the 
problem  and  share  your  concern  about  the 
Impact  U  poUutlon  on  people  and  on  re- 
sources. In  the  new  steel  nulls,  we  believe 
the  problem  has  been  solwed  as  thoroughly 
as  modem-day  science  known  how.  Inour 
own  FalrlesB  Works,  for  example,  I  am  as- 
seured  that  the  water  we  return  to  the 
Delaware  River  Is  purer  than  the  water  we 
take  from  It.  The  same  can  be  said,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  newer  mills  bulJt  by  other  steel 
oompaiUes  at  Portage  and  Bums  Harbor  Ind 
Similarly,  alr-poUuUon  abatement  facilltlei 
^t^  '^«^«  "^^  "^  the  finest  w«  can 

^J^  ^  ,!S.*^*  °'*^®'"  ^^^  "i*t  tlie  real  prob- 
lem exists,  for  the  enormity  of  the  coeU  Is 
breathtaking.  As  Representative  Richam 
McCaktot.  Of  New  York,  pointed  out.  It  has 

l^  t^*^^*^  J^**  "  '^""^  «*t  $25  billion 
jurt  to  halt  the  present  pollution  of  the 
Great  I^kes  from  aU  sources.  Brlnglmr  it 
down  to  our  own  Industry,  a  sw^^eei 
plan*  o*  a  medium-sized  i^par^u  c^l 
renay  spending  $U  million  over  a  3-year  pe- 
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rlod  for  water  pollution  control  facilities 
It  is  generally  known  that  an  electrostatic 
precipitator  for  a  single  open  hearth  fur- 
nace stack  costs  upward  of  $1  million.  These 
expenditures  produce  not  a  single  ton  of 
steel,  nor  a  single  dollar  of  profit:. 

Nevertheless  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
progress  is  being  made.  For  example.  In  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  bearlnge  on  the 
Mahoning  River  last  year,  an  Impressive  pic- 
ture was  presented  on  behalf  of  seven  steel 
companies  of  progress  in  water-pollution 
abatement.  Blast  furnace  effluent  was  then 
being  75  .percent  treated,  and  was  to  be 
100  percent  treated  before  this  year  is  out 
Similar  heartening  progrces  was  reported  on 
other  aspects  of  water  pollution  abatement. 
Continued  progress  can  be  greatly  facUl- 
tated  by  appropriate  tax  measures  for  in- 
vestments required  for  air  and  water  poUu- 
tlon abatement — Investments  required  for 
environmental  rather  than  production  rea- 
sons. A  oomblnaUon  of  rapid  amortization 
and  adequate  Investment  credits  for  such 
Investments  is  clearly  caUed  for.  Bills  to  this 
effect  have  already  been  introduced. 

In  our  Judgment  these  remarks  about  costs 
represent  no  disparity  with  my  earlier  ex- 
pressed concern  about  people.  When  costs 
rise,  profits  faU.  Whe^  prcrflts  ore  in  Jeop- 
ardy. Jobs  are  in  Jeopardy,  and  people  are  in 
Jeopardy.  In  fact,  tbe  moot  dangerous 
demagoguery  Is  that  which  attempts  to  set 
property  rights  against  hiunan  rights  For 
aU  of  us  recognize  that  the  right  to  own 
property,  whether  it  be  one's  own  home  or 
a  share  of  stock  saved  for  reUremeat,  Is  one 
of  the  most  precious  human  rights.  ^ 

Steel  Industry  profits  loom  large  when' 
stated  in  dollars,  since  producUon  and  rev- 
enues are  stated  In  miUlons  d  tons  and  bil- 
lions of  doUars.  In  1964.  steel  Industry  prof- 
its. In  terms  of  percentage  of  net  worth  were 
however,  among  the  7  lowest  of  41  in- 
dustries analyzed  by  the  First  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York.  The  1965  figures  are  not 
In  yet,  but  despite  a  recordbreaklng  produc- 
tion year,  we  doubt  that  our  industry  will 
shown  much  change  In  our  relaUve  stand- 
ing on  that  list. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  been  paOent  We 
hope  you  may  recognize  tbe  strength  and 
dynamism  which  our  private  competitive 
enterprise  h^  made  possible  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  the  umted  State*.  And  we  also 
hope  that  you  wUl  recognize  that  we  share 
a  number  ot  problems  which,  with  your 
sympathetic  consideration,  we  may  be  able 
to  resolve  in  the  Interest  of  a  strong,  dynamic 
oompetlUve  Amwlca  from  which  people—^ 
your  constltuenu  and  aura— wUl  be  the  first 
to  benefit. 

I  thank  jaa. 


National  School  Lanch  and  Special  Milk 
ProKram$     _^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or  NORTH  ca«olina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 
»fr.  TATLOR.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  con- 
sutuents   expressing   opposition   to   the 
recommendation  In  the  1967  budget  that 
funds  be  reduced  for  the  national  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs.    One 
or  the  most  appealing  and  weU-wrltten 
letters  comes  from  a  16-year-old  student 
^r^  JL  -^o^^ton.    of    Hendersonvllle 
«.C7.    The  sincerity  and  eloquence,  and  I 
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think,  good  Judgment  of  this  young  stu- 
dent Is  Impressive. 

The  letter  follows: 

HnfDnsoNvnxs,  N.C^ 

February  26, 1968. 
Oongr«asm&n  Rot  A.  Tatlo*,  \ 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkai  OoNcxzsBiCAir  Tattoii:  President 
Jotmaon's  poverty  program  confuses  me.  He 
goes  on  a  trip  to  Appalachla.  sees  the  terrible 
conditions  of  the  people  there,  goes  back  to 
Washington  making  impressive  altruistic 
noises,  and  then  turns  right  aroubd  and  cuts 
off  Federal  aid  for  school  lunches. 

Now  this  decision  doeent  affect  me  or  my 
brothers  or  sisters,  because  my  father  has  a 
good  position  and  gives  us  everything  w« 
need.  However,  I  went  to  grammar  school 
with  children  who  didn't  get  shoes  until  It 
got  too  cold  to  go  barefoot;  and  I  know  that 
the  only  decent  meal  they  got  was  at  school. 

Doesnt  the  school  have  some  responsibil- 
ity to  the  child?  Isnt  it  even  partially  the 
function  of  the  school  to  help  keep  the 
child's  txidy  healthy  as  well  as  his  mind? 

I  am  only  10,  and  perhaps  I  am  too  young 
to  understand  all  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  Oovemment  goals  for  public  good,  but  If 
there  la  anything  you  can  do  about  this  situ- 
ation, please,  sir,  do  It. 
Sincerely, 

PATUCIA  JOHNSTOir. 
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CoBniHtet  on  Labor  of  Kansas  Hoaie  of 
ReitresentatiTcs  Reports  G>ncarrent 
Reiohition  Menorialiang  Confress  Not 
To  Adopt  HJl.  8282 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVXS 
Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

idr.  'hnZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  daresay  that 
every  oongresslonal  office  Is  being  Inun- 
dated with  letters  with  respect  to  the 
wisdom  of  adopting  the  proposal  incor- 
porated In  H.R.  8282,  to  Increase  unem- 
ployment compensation  coverage  and 
benefits.  In  this  regard.  I  feel  that  It  Is 
Interesting  to  note  the  language  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  505,  reported  out 
of  the  committee  on  labor  of  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  leg- 
islature's recent  1966  budget  session.  Al- 
though the  budget  session  adjourned  be- 
fore there  was  time  to  take  action  on  this 
rescdutlon,  I  do  feel  that  the  resolution's 
language  accurately  reflects  the  senti- 
ment in  one  of  the  States  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  proposals  set  forth  In 
H-R.  8282. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  House  Concurrent  Resolution  522 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord. 
The  resolution  follows: 

HooBx  CoNcumasMT  Rcsoltttion  533 
(Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
greaa  to  not  adopt  HJt.  8383.  reUtlng  to 
the  propoed  eemplo^ment  security  amend- 
ments of  1965 ) 

Whereas  the  U.S.  Ooognas  pnaently  has 
under  consideration  HJt.  8383  which  pro- 
poses to  Increaia  the  unemployment  oom- 
pensatlon  covarmge  and  benefits  under  the 
Social  Sec\irtty  Act;  and 

Whereas  although  we  realise  that  there 
may  be  worthwhile  changes  which  could  be 


effected  In  existing  unemployment  compen- 
sation systems,  It  Is  our  considered  opinion 
that  HJt.  8383  does  not  present  a  satisfactory 
or  desirable  means  for  effecting  any  such 
Improvements:  and 

Whereas  H.R.  8383  repreeents  an  unwar- 
ranted, unnecessary  and  undesirable  "fed- 
eralization" of  an  area  of  social  legislation 
which  Is  more  effectively  and  efficiently 
promulgated  by  each  Individual  SUte;  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  {the  Senate  concur- 
nng  therein).  That  the  Kansas  Legislature 
respectfully  petitions  the  U.S.  Congress  to 
not  adopt  H.R.  8383  proposing  to  establish 
Increased  unemployment  compensation  cov- 
erage ajid  benents.  It  is  further  urged  that 
Congress  permit  each  Individual  State  to 
establish  Its  own  unemployment  benefits, 
unhindered  by  Federal  pressures  or  con- 
trols; be  it  further 

^  Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  State  Is  dU 
rected  to  transnUt  enrolled  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  U5.  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  V3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  of  the  members  of 
the   Kansas  congressional  delegation. 


Yonth,  Edocation,  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TSNNXSSIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  the 
Bristol  Business  ft  Professional  Wcm- 
en's  Club  of  Bristol,  Tenn..  Is  celebrating 
Its  40th  anniversary  this  year. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sa- 
lute the  members  of  the  club,  past  and 
present,  and  to  offer  them  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  outstanding  job 
they  have  done,  and  are  doing,  In  serving 
the  needs  of  their  area. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
editorial,  which  was  recently  presented 
on  WCYB-TV  In  Bristol,  Tenn.-Va., 
commending  the  club  for  the  un- 
ending dedication  its  members  have 
given  to  the  community.  I  Join  In  this 
commendation. 
WCYB-TV  EorroBiAL:  BxrsiNaBS  and  Pkotb- 

noNAi.  WoMKM'a  Club — Tooth  EntrcATioM 

Bis  vies 

An  organization  that  exists  and  grows  for 
40  years  as  It  consistently  works  and  cam- 
paigns In  public  service — ha«  the  warm  ad- 
miration and  re^>«ct  ot  the  oocnmunlty. 

It  Is  ao  with  the  Bristol  Buslnes  and  Pro- 
feeslonal  Women's  Club,  whlcb  this  week  is 
celebrating  Its  40th  anniversary — nearly  half 
a  century  working  In  beibalf  oT  youth,  work- 
ing for  better  education,  working  for  aoorea 
of  projects  that  have  contributed  to  a  better- 
rounded  life  for  all  of  Brlatol. 

Mi*.  Uay  Ross  McOoweU.  who  lived  then 
and  Uvea  now  In  Jobnaon  City,  oame  to 
Bristol  In  the  fall  of  1936  and  helped  organize 
and  charter  the  Bristol  club.  Mrs.  McDowell 
U  jxistilUbly  proud  of  the  record  of  her  off- 
spring, and  she  wtu  be  an  honor  guest  at  a 
celebration  dinner  this  weekend. 

Ouutondlng  has  been  the  labor  of  Bristol 
Bxislneas  and  Profa—luiwl  Women's  Club  In 
behalf  of  young  people,  ooUag*  achoiarahips 
for  kical  high  school  graduates,  strong  as- 
sistance to  many  youth  agendea,  firm  sup- 
port for  th«  up^-ading  of  public  school 
ediioatlon. 

But  there  has  been  a  variety  ot  other  ef- 


forts: Years  ago  a  portable  unit  to  isolate  a 
tubercular  patient  near  his  home,  organiza- 
tion ot  a  mental  health  association,  interna- 
tional relations  forums.  It  has  brought  opema 
to  the  city,  and  Its  members  have  stimulated 
pubUo  dlscusBlon. 

Eleven  of  its  twenty-five  past  presidents 
remain  active  In  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Bess  Newland  Is  a  charter  member  of 
the  club  and  the  only  charter  member  who 
remains  active.  Four  times  she  has  ser\'ed 
as  Ito  president.  She  Is  a  former  State  Busl- 
neaa  and  Profeesional  Women's  Club  officer, 
a  former  substantial  business  woman,  and 
her  guidance  and  counsel  are  sought. 

Sunday  evening,  February  37,  the  Bristol 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  will 
have  a  reception  and  dinner  in  celebration 
of  Its  40th  anniversary. 

The  national  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Club  president.  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Leslie, 
will  be  the  guest  of  honor  and  speaker,  and 
a  special  tribute  will  be  paid  to  Mrs.  Newland. 
the  one  charter  member  who  rermalns  active. 

The  Bristol  Busineos  and  ProfeesioDftl 
Women's  Club  has  been  a  wholesome  and 
stimulating  influence  tor  the  dty  and  for 
the  several  hundred  women  who  have  beeo 
on  its  membership  rolls  for  the  nearly  half 
a  century  of  club  service. 

Our  best  wishes  for  the  anniversary  week- 
end, and  our  commendation  to  a  ciub  that 
remains  exciting  and  challenging  In  its  work 
after  nearly  half  a  century. 


Sooth  Dakota's  Voice  of  Democracy 
Winner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   SODTH    DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's 
South  Dakota  winner  In  the  Voice  of 
Democracy  contest,  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary,  la  Miss 
Judyth  Oroeneveld,  of  Madtson,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district. 

Miss  Oroeneveld  will  be  In  Washington 
next  week  to  compete  for  one  of  five  top 
scholarships  offered  as  contest  prizes. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  her  winning  essay  on  the  topic 
"What  Democracy  Means  to  Me,"  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

What  Deuocxact  Mxanb  to  Mk 
(By  Judyth  Oroeneveld) 

As  an  American  teenager,  I  believe  X  am  a 
part  of  the  most  fortunate  group  of  young 
people  In  this  world.  Each  morning  I 
awaken  to  a  day  of  security — three  plenUful 
meals,  an  adequate  supply  of  clothing  for 
all  oooaslons.  and  heat  or  air  oonditloning 
as  cUmatlc  condlUons  may  call  for.  I  live 
in  an  av«rag*  mldwestern  town  where  my 
parents  own  a  modest  six-room  home.  Ws 
have  a  telephone  that  we  use  as  we  desire, 
a  television  on  which  we  watch  any  program 
we  choose,  and  the  proverbial  two  cars  that 
we  use  at  our  discretion  to  travel  on  coimtry 
lane,  highway.  toUway.  or  freeway  as  ws 
please.  Kach  Sunday  I  am  free  to  worship  In 
the  church  of  my  preference.  My  commu- 
nity provides  me  with  13  years  of  education. 
After  my  graduation  from  high  school,  I 
can  attend  the  college  of  my  choice  and 
pursue  any  career  I  may  choose.  At  the  ags 
ot  31,  I  abaU  have  the  right  to  vote  for  a£y 
poUUoal  candidate  for  any  office,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  that  my  country  offers. 
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I  Shan  enjoy  freedom  ot  speech;  no  one 
can  prevent  me  from  expressing  my  opinions 
or  my  ideas, 

I  live  in  a  true  democracy.  America  has 
successfully  achieved  the  Impelling  human 
wants,  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happlnesB-  The  duty  of  my  generation  is 
to  preserve,  protect,  and  perpetuate  these 
privUeges  for  posterity. 

Let  us  analyze  our  challenge.  The  first 
democracies  of  the  world  were  establUhed 
by  Mediterranean  peoples  more  than  2,400 
years  ago.  These  people  learned  they  could 
be  free  of  dictators  and  could  rule  themselves 
when  every  group  of  every  sort  was  able  to 
communicate  its  needs.  lU  hopes,  and  Its 
Ideals  to  every  other  group.  They  learned 
as  Thomas  MacCaulay  stated,  "Men  are 
never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly 
as  when  they  discuss  it  freely."  These  early 
pioneers  of  democracy  learned  speaking  skill 
was  necessary  in  their  Juries  and  legislatures 
They  learned  the  effective  meeting  of  minds 
was  the  tool  with  which  man  developed  and 
maintained  democracy.  They  learned  it  is 
as  Important  to  have  the  right  to  be  wrong 
as  It  is  to  have  the  right  to  be  right. 

The  progress  of  civilization  also  has  taught 
OB  when  man  cannot  utter  a  wrong  opinion 
he  wUl  not  long  have  the  right  to  utter  a 
right  opinion. 

The  doubletalk  and  threats  of  cotn- 
munlstlc  countries  have  Impaired  the  prog- 
ress of  world  peace.  Yet,  through  InteUl- 
-fent  discussion,  neutral  nations,  who  once 
feared  both  communism  and  democracy,  are 
gradually  learning  the  difference  between 
these  two  forma  of  government. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  3  million 
trained  Bpealcers  in  its  shops,  farms,  factories 
and  government.  These  people  are  trained 
in  what  to  think  and  what  to  say.  Thus. 
to  strengthen,  protect,  and  perpetuate  de- 
mocracy, it  becomes  obvious  we  must  have 
responsible  leaders— leaders  who  can  think 
intelligently  and  speak  effectively.  These 
leaders  must  maintain  the  tyi>e  of  govern- 
ment where  every  citizen  has  an  equal  right 
to  voice  his  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  on 
public  affairs.  * 

U  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  in  a  de- 
mocracy to  educate  himself  so  that  le  can 
Ueten.  Judge,  and  express  himself  intelU- 
gently.  Otherwise,  as  passive  puppeU  we 
may  become  a  threat  to  our  own  democratic 
ideals — a  threat  to  our  own  American  herit- 
age. 

As  an  American  teenager.  I  realize  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country  wUl  soon  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  my  generation.  Give  us  the 
Chance  to  become  responsible.  Intelligent 
leaders.  This  truly  U  what  democracy  means 
to  me. 
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When  Al  managed  an  appropriation 
bill  on  the  floor,  when  we  asked  questions 
or  when  we  crltlzed  the  legislation  before 
us.  he  always  flattered  us  a  bit,  calling 
us  genial  and  ahle  friends  and  as  a  re- 
sult there  never  was  any  hard  feeling 
only  respect  and  kindliness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Albert  Thomas  without 
a  doubt  was  one  of  the  hardest  working 
Members  of  the  House,  and  I  never  ex- 
pect to  meet  any  more  dedicated  and 
skUlful  legislator.  His  service  to  the 
Nation  will  be  sorely  misset. 

My  wife  shares  my  sense  of  loss  and 
we  extend  to  Mrs.  Thomas  and  his  family 
our  deepest  sympathy. 
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Tbe  Late  Albert  Thomag 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  of  this  House,  I  am  de«jly 
aaddenedthat  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas, 
our  good  friend  and  most  able  colleague 
naa  gone  to  the  only  real  "upper  body- 
there  Is.  Where  eventually  all  of  us  win 
meetr 

Albert  Thomas  was  not  only  an  out- 
ttanding  Congressman,  but  In  addition, 
nis  warm  greeting  and  kindly  words  had 
won  from  us  the  real  affecUon  as  weU  as 
•dmlratlon  that  gives  each  of  us  at  this 
"«e  such  a  real  feeling  of  loss. 


IntergoTernmeiital  Committee  for 
European  Miration 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  CELLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  have 
represented  the  Congress  at  every  seml- 
armual  meeting  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cornmlttee  for  European  Migration  since 
Its  birth  In  Brussels  in  1951.    In  fact.  It 
was  through  the  initiative  of  members  of 
this  committee  that  ICEM  was  conceived. 
The  24th  session  of  the  Council  of 
ICEM,  which  met  In  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, on  December  1,  1965,  was  attended 
by  the  Honorable  William  m.  McCul- 
LocH,  the  Honorable  Prank  Chelp,  the 
Honorable  Petee  W.   Roddio,   Jr..   the 
Honorable  Byroh  Q.  Rogers,  the  Honor- 
able Haholb  Donohue,  and  the  Honor- 
able Clark  MacGregor.    The  Honorable 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  representing  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  also 
attended. 

It  was  Indeed  fitting  that  members  of 
this  delegation  were  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  the  CouncU  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1965,  the  date  that  the  new  immi- 
gration law  became  effective.  I  should 
therefore,  like  to  enclose  statements  of 
our  distinguished  representatives  as  well 
as  a  statement  by  the  Honorable  Abba  P. 
Schwartz.  Administrator,  Bureau  of  Se- 
curity and  Consular  Affairs,  Department 
of  State,  who  was  the  XJ3.  delegate  to 
ICEM. 

The  statements  follow : 

INTKRGOVTEKMENTAI,     CoMMrTTEK     FOB    Eu«0- 

pi:aw    Miobation— 34th    Skssioh    of    thb 
Council,  Dbcxhb^  i,  1985,  Oenxva 
(Statements  by  Boil  Abba  P.  Schwartz,  Sen- 
ator  Edwaxd   M.    EIennbdt,    Congressman 
Pi:tes  W.  Hooimo,  and  Congressman  W  M. 
McCtnxocH.  UA  delegation) 
Mr.  ScRWABTz,  TJB.  delegaUon.  Mr   Chair- 
man, members  of  the  Council,  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  be  present  at  this  34th  session  ot  the 
CouncU.     First  let  me  make  some  general 
obaervaUons  on  the  acUvltles  of  th»  Mlgia- 
tlon  Committee. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Migration  Committer 
Is  approaching  its  18th  year.  Since  It  waa 
founded  in  1951.  It  has  transported  over 
1,400,000  persons  to  oversea  oountrlea  ot  n- 
eettlement.  including  more  than  S0O.00O 
refugeea.    This    record   o<   accomplishment 


"peaks  for  Itself.     It  is  one  of  which  thla 
CouncU  should  be  proud. 

We  all  recognize  that  economic  develop- 
ments in  Europe  since  1961  have  necessi- 
tated certain  adjustments  in  the  program 
of  the  committee.  However.  ICEMs  tradi- 
tional role  of  providing  assistance  to  refu- 
gees continues,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the 
fundamental  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Important  elements  in  the  operations.  And, 
m  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size my  country's  coocem  In  the  importance 
of  maintaining  liberal  asylum  polictee  for 
refugees,  and  for  ICEM's  essential  role  In 
facilitating  the  resettlement  of  refugees  out 
of  asylum  areas. 

For  some  time  the  U.S.  Gtovemment  which 
historically  has  followed  a  Uberal  poUcy  of 
asylum  to  refugees,  has  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  deterloraUon  ot  asylum 
policies  in  certain  areaa.  We  found  It  par- 
ticularly slgnlflcant  that  the  ConsulUtive 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Europe  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  passed  a  resoluUcxi  urging  gov- 
ernments to  adopt  a  more  Uberal  asylum 
policy.  It  is  equally  significant  that  the 
International  CouncU  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
at  a  recent  conference  here  in  Geneva 
deemed  it  necessary  to  pass  a  similar  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  emphasize  that  If  the  doors  of 
asylum  are  tightened  or  closed  there  wiU  be 
no  need  for  lEM  to  seek  resettlement  oppca-- 
tunlties  for  refugees,  nor  wUl  there  be  any 
need  to  seek  material  asststance  for  such 
refugees  because,  without  a  place  of  asylxim 
the  future  of  the  refugee  is  iK>t  in  the  coun- 
try of  asylum  but  in  the  country  to  which  he 
Is  thrown  back. 

As  Dr.  Haveman  pointed  out  In  his  opening 
statement  to  the  CouncU,  ICEM  is  the  only 
international  organization  which  has  the 
respoijslbUity  for  moving  European  refugees 
It  U  vital  that  this  mechaniam  be  firmly 
maintained. 

In  connection  wdth  ICEM's  traditional 
program  on  behalf  of  refugees.  I  know 
that  this  CouncU  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  the  new  UA  Immigration  Uw 
which  becomes  effective  today  makes  perma- 
nent provision  for  the  admission  of  10  300 
refugees  annually  under  a  broad  deflnltloo 
of  refugee.  This  refugee  provision  In  our 
basic  law  is  over  and  above  the  action  which 
my  Government  1b  now  taking  in  granting 
asylum  to  many  thousands  of  Cuban 
refugees. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  discussion 
which  took  place  In  this  CouncU  on  Monday 
or  refugee  problems,  and  particularly  gratl- 
ned  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Holy  See  and  his  anr.cuncement 
o*  a  special  contribution  to  ICEM  for  the 
benefit  of  refugees  and  famUy  rwunion  cases. 
The  statement  ot  the  representaOve  of 
Luxemboxirg  regarding  fundraislng  efforts  in 
his  country  for  the  benefit  of  refugees  Is  a 
further  source  of  encouragement. 

ky  delegation  would  also  Uke  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribuU  to  the  program  wliich  is  being 
Initiated  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  raise  funds  to  finance  the 
transportation  of  refugees  by  ICEM  through 
the  issuance  of  a  special  stamp  bearing  the 
Queen's  signature.  As  Mr.  Warren  informed 
the  Executive  Conunlttee  last  week,  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  action  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  Is  in  the  finest  tradlUon  of  the 
Netherlands  Government,  and  is  Just  another 
expression  of  the  concern  of  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands  for  the  fate  of  refugees. 
My  delegation  feels  that  it  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate if  the  moneys  received  from  various 
fundraislng  efforts  In  the  private  sector  were 
to  be  established  In  a  special  fund  known  as 
the  Queen  Juliana  Fund,  provided,  of  course, 
that  thla  suggestion  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands. 

The  extensive  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  during  this  session  dealing  with  the 
Director's    efforts    to   Improve   and    expand 
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ICEM's  program  for  providing  semiskilled 
workers  for  L*tln  Amerlc*  Is  also  a  matter  of 
▼Ital  concern  to  my  Governraent.  It  la  my 
hope  that  all  govemmenta  will  agree  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  efforts  which  are  now  tinderway. 
and  will  also  find  It  possible  to  provide  the 
wwntlBl  flnanrlal  assistance  which  la  re- 
quired so  that  this  program  to  benefit  Latin 
America  will  be  carried  forward  successfully. 

til.  Chairman.  I  know  that  many  members 
of  this  Cotmcll  are  aware  tliat.  since  the 
Initial  meeting  of  ICEM  In  Brussels  In  1051, 
the  United  States  haa  always  Included  In  ita 
delegaUon  dlsUnglnabed  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Helper  lir. 
Warren  nor  I,  who  were  both  present  at 
Brussels,  recall  that  the  U3.  delegation  haa 
sver  Included  a  more  distinguished  group  of 
Members  of  our  Congress  than  are  present 
here  today. 

They  are  Congressman  Wnoxuc  UcCm,- 
LOCB.  of  Ohio.  riiiidiiisHiisii  Pcm  W.  Ro- 
BDfo,  of  New  Jersey,  Ooogressman  Asch  A. 
MooKX,  Jb.,  of  West  Virginia.  Oongreesman 
CtjutK,  UAcOKKOa,  of  Minnesota,  Congrev- 
man  Btron  Rocna.  of  Colorado,  and  Con- 
gressman Hasold  D.  Donohttk,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Senator  Edwaxd  M.  Kzkncst, 
of  Ifaasachusetts. 

Ths  Department  of  State  which  bears  the 
principal  reeponalbUlty  for  the  U  a  parUd- 
patlon  In  ICEM  attaches  great  significance 
to  the  presence  of  Members  of  Congress  In 
our  delegation,  because  they  give  added  rep- 
resentation of  the  American  people,  and  by 
their  presence  express  the  concern  of  the 
American  people  for  the  basic  objectives  of 
ICEM  which  are  resettlement  of  refugees, 
reuniting  of  families,  assistance  to  our  sis- 
ter lAtln  American  Republics  in  selective 
migration,  and  the  movement  of  national 
migrants  to  new  homes  overseas  where  they 
can  enjoy  a  good  and  productive  life. 

It  la  especially  gratifying  to  us  that  the 
Members  of  Congrea^  in  our  delegation  are 
with  us  today  becaiiae  thla  la  a  very  Impor- 
tant day.  affecting  not  only  the  Uvea  of  many 
American  families  but  of  many  nationals  of 
other  countries  represented  at  this  couacll 
session.  This  day.  December  1.  19«5.  la  Im- 
portant because  our  new  nondiscriminatory 
Immigration  law  becomes  effective  today. 
The  Members  of  Congress  who  are  present 
here  are  in  great  measure  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  that  leglalatlon. 

Congressman  Bmaitdiei.  Cklxb,  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  had  expected  to  b«  able  to 
be  present  today.  Unfortunately,  be  has 
been  unavoidably  detained  In  the  United 
States  and  has  asked  that  I  convey  to  the 
Council  his  very  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  thla  meeting.  Together  with  members 
otf  our  <lelegatlon  who  are  p>re8ent,  Ocmgress- 
man  Ckuxm.  worked  energetically  to  bring 
about  the  enactment  of  our  new  immigra- 
tion reform  bill.  In  bla  absence.  Congress- 
man WtLUAM  McCxjixocH,  of  OhIo,  la  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  will 
Address  the  Council  later  In  the  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  recall  that  In 
October  of  1963  at  a  session  of  this  Council 
I  had  toe  personal  privilege  of  conveying 
to  the  Council  a  special  message  from  the 
President  o*  the  United  States.  In  that  mes- 
sage President  Kennedy  aaked  that  I  bring, 
and  I  quote  "to  the  attention  of  the  Council 
the  new  immigration  leglalatlon  which  I 
recommended  to  the  Congress.  This  would 
perpetuate  our  policy  of  effecUng  the  re- 
uniting of  families  and  admitting  refugees 
and  Immigrants  without  discrimination: 
matters  which  I  know  are  of  deep  Interest 
to  the  members  oC  the  Migration  Commit- 
tee." 

President  Kennedy  In  that  measage  also 
•aid.  "On  previous  occasions  1  have  referred 
to  ICEM's  potential  for  assisting  Latin 
American  countries  In  selecting,  recruiting; 
and    receiving   the   skilled   and   semiskilled 


Immigrants  who  can  contribute  so  much  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  economy 
of  these  countries.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  urge  your  colleagues  In  the  Council  to 
continue  to  develop  and  expand  ICEM's  ef- 
forts In  this  area  which  hold  such  promise 
for  Latin  America." 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  ia  not  a  coincidence  that 
on  this  date.  December  1.  1966.  when  our 
new  Immigration  law  la  taking  effect,  Sena- 
tor Edwabo  M.  Kennxdt,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Oonnmlttee  and  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Refugees  and  Es- 
capees. Is  here  with  us.  It  is  not  a  coin- 
cidence because  Senator  Kenntdt.  like  our 
late  President  Keniiedy.  has  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing concern  for  the  fate  of  refugees  and  In- 
deed for  all  disadvantaged  people.  Like  the 
other  congressional  members  of  our  dele- 
gation. Senator  Kxnnedt  played  a  key  role 
In  bringing  to  reality  the  Unmlgratlon  leg- 
islation which  President  Kennedy  referred 
to  In  bis  message  of  October  1063.  It  Is 
now  my  very  personal  pleasvire  to  Introduce 
to  the  Council  Senator  Edwabo  M.  Kmithtdt, 
at  Maasacbuaetts. 

Mr.  Kennxdt  (U.S.  delegation).  Mr.  Chair- 
man, members  of  the  Council,  my  colleagues 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  mem- 
bers of  delegatlona.  members  of  the  public, 
this  Is  the  first  time  that  I  have  attended  a 
session  of  thla  CouncU.  But  I  come  here  well 
acquainted  with  your  work,  a  friend  of  your 
purposes,  and  an  admiirer  oi  your  achieve- 
ments. 

I  am,  as  Mr.  Schwartz  has  jnentloned, 
chairman  of  the  US.  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  and  Escapees.  Since  your 
founding  In  1951,  that  subcommittee  has 
suported  the  work  of  ICEM.  We  know  the 
role  you  have  played  In  helping  almost  640,- 
000  refugees  begin  their  lives  again  In  new 
countries.  We  are  aware  of  your  great  con- 
tribution In  facilitating  the  Uxunense  waves 
of  national  migration.  My  colleagues  join 
me  In  s&lutUig  these  achievements. 

Presdent  Kennedy  had  high  regard  for  this 
CouncU.  He  appreciated  the  unique  and  cre- 
ative role  ICEM  haa  In  assisting  the  devel<^)- 
Ing  partnership  between  Europe  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Some  of  you  may  re- 
call hia  speech  In  July  1962,  calling  for  a 
declaration  of  interdependence  among  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  Community.  He  felt 
that  all  o|  our  countries  were  on  the  thresh- 
old of  their  greatest  growth — economically, 
socially,  politically,  spiritually.  President 
Kennedy  Invited  us  to  cross  the  threshold, 
to  strengthen  our  partnership,  and  to  build 
a  proeperouB  community  of  Independent  na- 
tions. 

ICEM  la  a  child  of  thla  Ideal — and  an 
effective  lnstr\iment  to  help  In  Its  achieve- 
ment. I  come  from  a  country  whose  great- 
est treasure  haa  been  the  courage,  dreama 
and  ambitions  of  mlUlona  of  people  who 
have  left  their  native  landa  to  find  new 
opportunity  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. ICtihS.  la  the  modem  aymbol  o(  that 
continuing  migration.  It  la  a  beacon  for 
the  homeless.  It  ia  an  affirmation  by  Its 
member  governments  that  freedom  of  move- 
ment Is  an  Indispensable  part  of  human 
liberty   and   national    progress. 

I  listened  yesterday  with  great  Interest 
to  the  discussions  In  this  CouncU  of  Its 
programs  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
economic  development  of  Latin  America 
through  migration.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
Director's  report  on  "the  first  50  cases  of 
selective  migration  in  1966"  has  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  potential  of  tbla  program. 
The  human  resources  you  make  avaUable 
are  the  foundation  of  the  pyramid  of  de- 
velopment. 

We  can  buUd  schools  but  tbey  wUl  be 
useless  without  the  teachers  to  Instruct  the 
children  who  need  than.  We  can  plan  high- 
ways but  they  wUl  not  be  built  without  the 
engineers  who  can  create  them.  We  c&n  talk 
about  land  reform  but  it  wUl  not  work  unleea 


we  can  find  the  technicians  to  teach  the  new 
methods  of  agriculture  and  Irrigation.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  aU  of  the  other 
programs  of  assistance  supported  by  the 
United  States,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
other  International  agencies  are  given  a 
better  chance  to  succeed  because  of  your 
Interest. 

I  would  make  a  modest  suggestion.  In 
both  Montevideo  and  Madrid,  you  confronted 
the  need  for  coordination  of  effort  with  agen- 
cies already  in  the  field.  You  might  benefit 
greatly  by  adding  the  Peace  Corps — both  the 
American  and  the  International  Peace 
Corps — to  that  list  of  consultants.  They 
can  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  Invaluable 
experience  in  recruitment  and  personnel 
evaluation — and  no  other  group  has  closer 
contact  with  the  needs  and  posslbUities  of 
the  people  they  serve. 

My  government  baa  contributed  gen- 
erously to  the  ICEM  program  for  specialized 
migration.  I  am  confident  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  I  hope  the  expanded  pro- 
gram outlined  by  your  Director  will  find  the 
necessary  support  not  only  from  the  nations 
who  are  its  direct  beneflclarlee  but  also  from 
your  other  members  who  believe  In  its  pur- 
poses and  are  encouraged  by  its  results. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today — December  1 — marks 
a  new  chapter  In  the  history  of  American  im- 
migration. Thla  la  the  day  that  the  new 
Immigration  law  of  the  United  States  goes 
Into  effect.  It  abolishes  the  national  orlglna 
system  for  selecting  immigrants.  Applicants 
wUl  be  chosen  because  of  their  Individual 
merits  and  for  reosona  of  equity — not  be- 
cause they  happened  to  l)e  bom  In  «  favored 
nation.  Thla  basic  change  was  especially 
Important  to  President  Kennedy  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  becaiue  they  saw  it  as  a  test 
of  America's  democratic  purposes.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  new  era  Is  well  begun. 

Significantly,  the  new  law  emphasizes  the 
reunion  of  families.  It  also  Includes  for  the 
first  time  in  a  basic  statute,  permanent  pro- 
visions for  the  annual  admission  of  a  spec- 
ified number  of  refugees.  I  know  these 
provisions  are  of  special  interest  to  ICEM— 
no*  only  becaiise  refugees  are  an  Important 
part  of  your  work  but  also  because 
this  act  reaffirms  America's  concern  that  ths 
doors  of  sanctuary  be  kept  open. 

When  historians  characterize  this  century 
they  win  certainly  give  the  refugee  a  special 
place  of  honor.  How  can  we  measure  the 
courage  of  a  family  that  leaves  Its  country, 
braves  every  kind  of  physical  p>erU,  that 
reaches  out  for  a  new  home  among  new  peo- 
ple whose  language  they  may  not  8p>eak  and 
whose  cultiire  they  probably  do  not  share. 
Whether  for  the  cause  of  Individual  freedom 
or  few  humanitarian  concern,  it  is  our  duty 
to  keep  the  paths  of  sanctuary  open  and  to 
accept  the  resp>on£lbillties  of  resettlement. 
Thinking  of  those  already  among  us  and 
knowing  that  countless  thousands  are  yet  to 
come.  I  believe  It  Is  appropwlate  for  all  of 
us  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  of  our 
countries  by  repeating  our  pledge  of  sanc- 
tuary and  resettlement. 

Many  of  your  members  have  been  countries 
of  first  sanctuary  for  refugees.  With  the 
exodus  of  Cubans,  the  United  States  becomes 
again  a  major  country  of  first  asylum.  Ws 
have  already  welcomed  almost  300,000  Cu- 
ban refugees.  We  have  undertaken  In  part- 
nership with  the  voluntary  agencies  • 
resettlement  progra©  costing  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Aa  you  know,  a  new  arrangement  be- 
gins today  which  wlU  probably  bring  many 
more  thousands  of  refugees  Into  our  country. 
This  Lb  not  alone  a  problem  of  the  Western 
Hemlapbere. 

More  than  30.000  Cubans  have  gone  to 
Spain.  Some  3.000  have  then  continued 
their  journey  to  reunion  with  their  families 
In  America — and  that  has  been  poesible 
through  your  administrative  help  and  ths 
good  offices  of  the  High  Commissioner. 
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I  take  thla  opportunity  today  to  urge  your 
member  Governments  to  reconsider  their  re- 
latlon*hlp  to  the  Cuban  refugee  problem,  to 
seek  out  and  offer  new  poeslblUtles  ot  reset- 
tlement, to  relate  thla  overwhelming  exodus 
of  refugees  to  the  humanitarian  partnership 
we  have  buUt  together  In  the  postwar  years. 
And  I  might  add  here  for  the  Cubana 
what  has  also  been  the  universal  lesson  ol 

all   refugee   movements   In   our   countries 

that  their  main  objective  is  to  become  pro- 
ductive, self-sufficient,  contributing  members 
of  the  society  which  has  given  them  sanc- 
tuary, when  the  final  costs  of  refugee  reset- 
Uement  are  added  up,  my  guess  Is  that  the 
host  country — not  the  refugee — wlU  be  the 
debtor.  What  a  fine  gesture  It  would  be  If 
your  Governments  and  your  national  volun- 
tary agencies  took  advantage  of  this  Christ- 
mas season  to  give  help  and  recognition  to 
the  Cubans,  especially  those  In  l^>ain. 

Christmas  1966  will  not  be  a  season  of 
hope  for  mUllona  of  our  fellow  bxunan 
beings.  Refugee  problems  frequently  reflect 
political  conflict  and  upheaval — and  turmoU 
In  Asia.  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere  only  promises  greater 
burdens  tor  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

ICEM  has  had  a  heroic  and  historical  role 
In  helping  men  and  countries  adjxist  to  the 
new  world  of  the  postwar  era.  No  one  knows 
better  than  you  that  the  job  la  not  done, 
that  new  challenges  will  contlntie  to  come! 
Some  new  answers  are  needed  for  old  prob- 
lems— and  some  new  problems  can  be  helped 
by  old  answers.  We  have  shown  the  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  our  partnership— and  I 
am  confident  that  our  partnership  wUl  con- 
tinue effecUvely  and  creatively  In  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  Schwartz  (U.S.  delegaOon).  Mr 
Chairman.  I  should  like  now  to  Introduce 
J  another  member  of  our  delegation  who  Is 
^  also  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves,  Congressman 
Ptter  W.  Rodino,  who  has  attended  many 
sessions  of  this  Council  and  who  also  partic- 
ipated actively  In  the  enactment  of  our  new 
Immigration  law. 

Mr.  Peter  W.  Rodino  (U.S.  delegation). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  you  and  the  com- 
mittee today,  together  with  the  members  of 
our  congressional  delegaUon  who  I  am  sure 
feel  as  I  do— a  deep  sense  of  personal  satls- 
facUon  as  well  as  a  sense  of  modest  pride— 
for,  but  a  few  hours  ago  as  the  clock  toUed 
the  first  hour  of  December  1,  1965,  In  my 
country  a  new  Unmlgratlon  policy  became 
•effective.  And  aa  a  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee in  which  this  new  policy  waa  con- 
ceived and  as- a  dedicated  proponent  of  Im- 
migration reform,  which  ia  In  keeping  with 
the  tradiUon  of  my  country,  I  am  parUcularly 
proud  to  appear  before  thla  CouncU  and 
stress  the  Intent  of  thla  historic  piece  of 
legislation.  ^ 

„i,MiHf"^5  *^*  measure  la  but  a  few  hours 
Old  it  has  been  developing,  as  programs  must 
over  many  years.  And  though  casting  the 
old  national  origins  theory  out  of  the  win- 
dow was  long  overdue,  nonetheless,  I  offer 
n^.t£?' o^  ^°'  "°"*  '"  needed  for  what  the 
fh^  r^,^®'*J**  ^^  ^°^^  °^«"  the  years  in 
the  field  of  immigration  and  refugees     For 

^^,^Z  ^!L^««  «">=«  the  closing  days  of 
World  War  n  has  enthusiastically  enacted 
legislation  to  further  the  traditional  poUcy 
of  the  United  States  In  coming  to  the  aid 
Of  the  unsettled  and  the  victims  of  worid 
turmoil. 

1.1^"^'"?*  progressively  enacted  special  leg- 
Watlon  to  permit  the  reuniting  of  famlllis 
luV^  ?  *^*  refugees.  These  special  laws 
•upplemented  the  basic  Immigration  law  and 
provided  for  the  admission,  generally  on  a 
nonquota  basis,  .of  Immigrants  of  different 
races  and  circumstances  aa  well  as  the  un- 

njr'^v.^  **^°  ***'"  *^^  uprooted  and  dis- 
placed by  political  upheavals. 
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This  performance  In  the  fleld  of  Imml- 
graUon  in  the  postwar  period  has  been  gen- 
erous and  sympathetic— a  true  expression  of 
the  bimion  spirit  that  moves  America.  But 
today,  at1t)ng  last,  the  statute  books  proudly 
reflect  In  definite  and  concrete  terms  what 
haa  been  long  done  In  pracUce.  Our  new 
Immigration  policy  U  based  now  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  selecUon  designed  to  be  fair  ra- 
tional and  humane,  treaUng  aU  humans 
alike,  regardless  of  the  accident  of  birth 
Reunification  of  families  U  emphasized  aa 
the  foremost  consideration  In  our  policy. 

Under  this  system  selection  from  among 
those  desiring  to  immigrate  to  the  United 
States  will  be  based  upon  the  existence  of 
family  relationship  rather  than  upon  the 
old  basis  of  birthplace  or  ancestry.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  this  change  for  It  la  a 
substantial  departure  from  the  old  law  where 
greater  priority  was  given  to  those  immi- 
grants who  possessed   exceptional   skills. 

The  Congress  in  adopting  this  legislation 
expressed  its  Intent  that  It  is  not  the  desire 
nor  the  objective  of  the  United  States  to 
entice  or  to  lure  those  sklUed  persons  who 
are  so  desperately  needed  to  make  the  econ- 
omies of  other  countries  flourish.  Our  ap- 
proach is  not  based  upon  selfish  motivation 
However,  I  do  not  Intend  to  convey  the  Im- 
pression that  such  skilled  persons  will  not 
be  welcome  to  the  United  States,  but  I  wish 
to  state  again  and  to  emphasize  that  the 
Congress  U  hopeful  that  each  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  will  have  every  oppor- 
tiinlty  for  self-development  and  wo  In  the 
Congress  will  lend  our  support  In  that 
direction. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the 
member  governments  representee!  here  can 
appreciate  why  we  of  the  U.S.  delegation  feel 
today  in  this  moment  the  sense  of  satisfac- 
tion and  particular  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  waa  first  privileged  as  a 
member  of  the  congressional  delegation  to 
attend  the  19th  session  of  the  CouncU  In 
May  1963.  I  ne^  not  remind  the  CouncU 
of  the  continued  Interest  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress in  the  activities  and  the  continuation 
of  ICEM. 
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Every  session  of  ICEM  has  been  attended 
by  a  congressional  delegation  and  with  each 
session  after  our  trip  home,  we  have  been 
Impressed  by  the  greet  efforts  of  ICEM  and 
Its  great  accomplishments  and  It  la  the  cc«i- 
sldered  thought  of  the  Congress  that  the 
machinery  of  ICEM  must  be  maintained  In 
a  ready  condition  to  meet  not  only  the  ever- 
present  plight  of  refugees  and  the  ever- 
present  desire  of  the  pec^le  to  migrate  but  l>e 
prepared  to  meet  any  eventuality  which  the 
world  may  be  faced  with. 

ICEM  Is  an  extremely  Important  Instru- 
mentality In  any  farslghted  plan  to  stlm- 
ulate  economic  development  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Thla  <a-gan-.zatlon  must  be  prepared 
to  Initiate  programs  or  lend  Its  activities 
to  supplement  other  programs  In  thla  di- 
rection. I  presented  such  thoughts  on  pro- 
graming during  previous  sessions  of  the 
Committee  and  I  cannot  let  thla  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  reemphaslzing  the  need 
for  cooperation  and  stimulation  of  effort  to 
assist  our  friends  In  Latin  America  In  fuUy 
realizing  and  taking  advantage  of  their  vast 
natural  resources.  Given  the  opportunity 
I  submit,  vast  areas  In  Latin  America  can 
be  resettled  by  those  skUled  persons  who 
hold  the  key  to  agricultural  production  and 
the  modernization  of  methods  of  production. 
This  task  has  been  emphasized  during  thla 
meeting  and  its  Importance  cannot  be  viewed 
without  the  greatest  of  interest. 

I  appreciate,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded^e  to  share  my  observationa 
and  to  present,  although  briefly,  the  new 
immigration  poUcy  of  the  U.8.  Government 
to  the  member  governments  of  ICEM. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Mr.  SCHWART2  (UA  delegation).  It  U  now 
my  pleasure  to  Introdiioe  to  the  OoimcU  Oon- 
gressman  Wiixiam  McCutxoch  of  Ohio 
Without  his  statesmanlike  support,  and  that 
of  Congressman  Arch  A.  Moork.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Congresaman  Clat.^  MacGrxoo* 
of  MlnnesoU,  1  doubt  that  the  VS.  delega-' 
Uon  could  refer  today  with  such  pride  to 
that  enlightened  immigration  legislation 
Congressman  McCulloch  la  a  friend  and 
stanch  supporter  of  ICEM  who  attended  the 
BrufiseU  meeting  In  1951  at  which  this  orea- 
nlzatlon  was  established. 

Mr.  McCuTxocH  (UA  delegaUon).  Mr 
Chairman,  members  <rf  the  CouncU  and  ' 
friends  of  this  great  movement  everywhere 
at  the  very  outset  I  should  Uke  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  our  delegaUon  for  the  very 
gracious  remarks  that  he  has  made  of  me 
and  of  Arch  Moore  and  of  Congressman  Mac- 
Grecob.  Without  the  wortc  of  aU  members 
of  that  subcommittee,  who  spent  counUess 
hours  on  thla  legislation,  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  statement  that  there  probably  would 
not  have  been  the  right  to  make  the  new  Uw 
which  haa  become  effective  today 
♦>,"';  Chairman,  as  the  senior  member  of 
Uie  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States    I  am 

tribute  to  thla  great  organization.  I  have 
long  been  Interested  In  its  activlUes  and  In 
its  magnificent  results.  HlstoricaUy  mv 
country  the  United  States  of  Amerlok  has 

!n*T/.fH^^?*  ^  ""*  °^«^  °^  refugees  from 
aU  lAnds  with  compassion,  with  understand- 
ing, and  vrtth  sympathy,  in  the  early  years 
of  our  country,  as  a  matter  of  fact  In  the 
^Ueet  years  of  our  country,  and  before  even 
we  were  an  Independent  country,  we  wel- 
comed without  condition  lovers  of  liberty 
who  so  eagerly  sought  equality  of  opportunl- 
Ity  In  a  great  new  land. 

wJ^"  "i****"  °^  '**™*  "^  "*•  people  Of  the 
world  for  resetUement  have  materially 
changed  in  recent  yearn  but  our  Government 
and  our  citizens  have  conUnued  to  play  a 
leading  role  In  providing  boOi  material  aa- 
s^tance   and   resetUement  opportunlUes   to 

fftlT  win  ^*'^*'  P*"  '^°"8^  "P^^'^l  legis- 
lation well  over  a  miUion  refugees  have  ^n 
admitted  to  the  United  St4.t^of  Am«-!S 
since  the  end  of  World  War  U 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  leader- 
ship my  country  has  provided  for  ICEM.  1 
fcnow  that  It  is  repeuuoua.  but  repeutlon 
som^lm«  serves  a  useful  purpose,  to  recall 
the  well-known  fact  that  we  have  sUice  1961 
done  «>  much,  and  also  to  recaU  the  part 
that  the  late  great  Tab  Walter  and  Uie  late 
great  Ohancey  Reed  played  In  writing  the 
consUtutlon  for  this  organlzaUon.  Iknow 
that  they  would  both  be  pleased  to  see  here 
and  have  reviewed,  that  which  you  have 
done  In  these  years. 

The  U.S.  Congress,  and  now  I  speak  only 
as  an  individual  and  for  the  Congress,  li 
taking  this  inltiauve  was  prompted  am^ng 
others,  by  the  following  principal  consldera- 
Uona.  Plrat,  to  provide,  outside  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  conUnuatlon  of  the  human- 
ItarUn  work  in  behalf  of  the  refugees  then 
conducted  by  the  expiring  IRO. 

Second,  to  provide  modem  professlonaUy 
organized  methods  under  which  orderly  mi- 
gration, professionally  operated,  would  re- 
place the  anUquated,  often  Inhumane  ways 
In  which  Immigrants,  after  traveling  In 'steer- 
age  from  far  away  Unds  were  dumped  on  the 
docka  of  the  port  clOes  of  the  world.  Three. 
to  serve  the  Interests  0(f  our  slater  reroubUcs 
In  the  Western  Heml^here  by  enhancing 
their  economic  development  through  a  sup- 
ply of  selected  European  manpower  It  ta 
our  considered  opinion  that  ICEM  has  been, 
and  la  continuing  to  discharge  Ita  reeponjdZ 
bllitles  In  accordance  with  it*  conatltuUon. 
However,  in  our  changing  times  the  problem 
M  Eur<H>ean  refugeee  la  vasUy  different  from 
that  which  confronted  us  at  the  end  of  Worid 
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Wat  n.  The  unaettled  oondlUcma  of  the 
world,  the  exlatence  ot  governmental  system* 
d  upon  the  denial  of  the  free  ezerclae  of 
^biunan  rights,  the  denial  ot  equal  opportunity 

Id  the  refusal  to  reep«ot  the  dignity  at  the 
Individual,  all  at  theee  bear  eloquent  teetl- 
mony  to  the  continuing  need  for  our  united 
effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  properly  paraphrase 
the  words  of  one  of  only  two  honorary  citi- 
zens .  of  our  great  country,  the  late  great 
Caiurchlll,  and  say  "We  are  not  coming  to 
Geneva,  we  had  not  come  to  Geneva  and  we 
are  not  working  In  behalf  of  ICEM  In  the 
U.S.  Congre—  to  preside  over  its  decline 
and  Its  dissolution.  We  want  ICEM 
to  live  and  to  discharge  fully  the  task  that 
we  have  Imposed  upon  It."  It  Is  with  much 
pride  too  that  we  of  the  United  States  today, 
as  has  been  so  eloquently  said  by  the  Senator 
and  by  the  Representative  from  the  House, 
that  we  Inaugurate  a  new  lounlgratlon  law, 
and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  will  be  admin- 
istered In  strict  accordance  not  only  with  the 
letter  but  of  tfae  spirit  in  which  It  became 
law.  It  demonstrates  once  again,  If  further 
demonstration  be  needed  among  friends,  the 
unselfish  nature  of  our  Immigration  policy. 

As  my  good  friend  Peter  said,  "We  no 
longer  need  so  desperately,  nor  do  we  want  to 
take  those  sklleld  people  who  wish  to  leave 
the  land  of  their  n&tlvlty,  to  go  to  lands 
where  there  Is  freedom  and  opportunity." 
Mo,  It  Is  not  In  our  own  self -Interest  that  we 
haTa  supported  this  great  organization 
through  the  years,  or  that  we  finally  and  at 
long  laet  Miacted  an  Immigration  law.  but  It 
was  a  manifestation  of  that  noble  purpose 
which  was  ours  for  so  long. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  give  a  departing 
thought  to  the  members  of  this  council. 
•C^ln  as  an  individual.  It  Is  my  studied 
Judgment  that  It  Is  the  purpose  of  at  least  the 
Biajorlty  at  the  Meml>erB  of  Congress  to  see 
tkat  you  carry  on  this  noble  work  In  which 
you  have  been  so  successfully  engaged. 
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Uncle  Pork 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAuroaKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la 
becoming  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
mistakes  made  by  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  are  becoming 
better  known  and  are  being  more  thor- 
olighly  discussed  In  the  news.  The  fol- 
lowing report  by  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  appeared  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  March  1 . 

Their  column  follows : 

INSCMC  Report:   Uncix  Pomx 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak ) 

Just  4  months  old,  the  Bconomlc  Devel- 
opment Administration  Is  showing  distress- 
ing symptoms  of  the  same  malady  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  late,  unlamented  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration. 

The  malady  Is  the  political  pork  barrel 
syndrome  that  transformed  ARA  from  an 
agency  aimed  at  developing  economically  de- 
pressed areas  Into  a  poUtlc&l  slush  fund  for 
Democratic  Congressmen.  The  agency  died, 
to  be  replaced  by  KDA. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  EDA  would  avoid 
becoming  Uncle  Pork  by  sticking  to  rigid 
formulas  based  on  economic  need,  on  a  re- 
gional basis  as  m.uch  as  possible.  Moreover, 
there  was  high  hope  for  Its  Ixjss.  Assistant 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Bugene  Foley,  a 
bright  and  Imaginative  political  comer  who 
wrote  an  enviable  record  as  head  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

However,  Foley  has  been  doing  so  much 
traveling  around  the  country,  singing  the 
praises  of  EDA.  that  his  agency  has  b«en  slow 
getting  oS  the  mark.  But  far  more  slgnlfl- 
cant,  two  Incidents  In  New  York  now  evoke 
tlie  pork  barrel  syndrome. 

On  February  14,  Foley  traveled  through 
economically  depressed  sections  of  northern 
New  York  State  as  the  guest  of  Senator 
RosrRT  F.  Kennedy.  At  day's  end.  he  an- 
nounced a  tlOO.OOO  EDA  grant  to  study  pos- 
sible broad-gage  aid  for  the  area. 

The  State's  two  big  Republicans — Go\-er- 
nor  Nelson  Rockefeller  and  Senator  Jacob 
JAvrrs — hit  the  roof.  Foley's  staff  had  not 
taken  formal  notice  of  a  separate  economic 
development  plan  prepared  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment. Neither  Rockefeller  nor  Javtts 
had  been  Informed  of  the  Kennedy-Foley  trip 
or  the  tentative  development  plan  approved 
by  Foley. 

In  a  withering  private  letter  to  Foley,  Jav- 
tts called  Foley's  perfonnance  "partisan"  and 
"demeaning  to  the  Federal  establishment." 
then  stuck  In  the  needle  with  this  question: 

"Am  I  to  assume  that  you  are  available 
to  accompany  every  Senator  or  Congressman 
who  requests  your  presence  on  a  tour  oC  areas 
of  his  State  or  district  for  the  purpose  of 
making  these  armouncements?" 

Three  days  later,  however,  Kznnedt  him- 
self was  out  In  the  cold,  along  with  Javtts. 
Foley  accepted  an  Invitation  to  a  February 
17  meeting  In  Brooklyn  arranged  by  local 
Democratic  leaders.  At  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing. Foley  had  another  announcement:  A 
•10  million  grant  might  be  available  to  turn 
the  pcuUocked  Brooklyn  Naval  Yard  Into  an 
Industrial  pork. 

Shock  competed  with  outrage.  Kennedy, 
jAvrrs  and  Brooklyn's  Democratic  Represent- 
ative Emantjzl  Cellbi  had  been  carefully 
preparing  a  March  8  meeting  of  all  Interested 
otBcials  to  try  to  line  up  Federal  aid  for  the 
Navy  Yard  project.  Their  Unmedlate  goal 
was  not  Foley's  tlO  million  but  a  piddling 
9100,000  in  planning  money.  Kxnnedy,  Jav- 
tts and  CxLucK  all  were  uninvited  to  the 
February  17  pork-fest.  Nor  was  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  exclusive  affair  tendered  to  Re- 
publican Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  this  curloua  Incident 
hod  antl-KxNNEDY  overtones  for  many  poli- 
ticians. Foley  Is  a  protege  of  Vlc«  President 
HuicPHKET.  The  highest  ranking  Democrat 
at  the  February  17  meeting — City  Council 
President  Frank  O'Connor — has  been  play- 
ing footsie  with  HUMPREET. 

In  fact,  EDA  generally  seems  tied  closely 
to  the  Democratic  Party's  Johnaon-Hum- 
phrey  wing.  Its  congressional  lobbyist  is 
Francis  X.  Dooley,  a  Connecticut  Democrat 
who  worked  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  ill-fated 
pre^dentlal  campaign  of  I960.  He  now  is  a 
lieutenant  of  H.  Marvin  Watson.  Jr..  the 
Texan  who  runs  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  from  the  White  House. 

A  former  staffer  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  Dooley  does  not  hide  hljs 
partisanship.  When  one  Republican  Con- 
gressman complained,  Dooley  replied  baldly 
that  the  Congressman  had  enjoyed  favors 
under  President  Elsenhower  and  now  it  was 
the  Democrats'  turn. 

Even  more  surprising  is  the  special  ewltch- 
board  Installed  at  EDA  (manned  by  a  for- 
mer employee  of  the  Democratic  National 
Conunlttee)  to  screen  congreesional  calls 
away  from  low-level  professional  staffers 
working  on  project  applications.  Although 
Its  avowed  purpose  la  to  protect  the  staffer* 
tnai  political  pressure,  some  employees  In- 
side EDA  susp€«t  that  It  is  a  form  o<  politi- 
cal control  by  the  Foley-Dooley  duo. 

On  the  credit  side,  Foley  has  hired  an  out- 
standing planning  staff  at  economlsts  Im- 
mune from  wardheellng  politics.    But  they 


alone  will  not  save  the  EDA  from  trapping 
ItaeU  in  petty  pxu-tl&an  politics  unless  Gene 
Foley  flimly  decides  he  wUl  not  play  Uncle 
Pork. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T  BROYHILL 

or  viKcmi.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  many  members  of 
Civitan  International  gather  at  the 
Mount  Vernon  tomb  of  Gen.  George 
Washington  to  present  floral  tribute  to 
our  fhst  President  on  his  birthday. 

The  International  Civitan  president 
this  year  Is  Dr.  John  R.  Pate  of  Arling- 
ton, Va.  Dr.  Pate  is  a  truly  outstanding 
leader  In  my  northern  Virginia  district 
whom  I  have  known  and  admired  for 
many  years.  It  is  therefore  a  pai-ticu- 
larly  great  pleasure  to  include  the  full 
text  of  the  speech  he  delivered  on  thU 
occasion  In  this  Rxcord.  so  that  its  mes- 
sage may  reach  my  colleagues  and  patri- 
otic Americans  everywhere. 
Geokcx   Washincton:    A   Boiloeb    or   Good 

CmzxNSKip 

(By  John  R.  Pate,  MX).,  president,  Civitaa 

International ) 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  a  very  laifi 
part  at  what  has  been  achieved  can  be  traced 
to  the  work  or  to  the  Influence  of  relatively 
few  individuals — individuals  who  were  dedi- 
cated, loyal,  and  so  outstanding,  as  to  set 
them  i^MXt  from  their  contemporaries.  Such 
a  man  was  Gen.  George  Washington,  to  whoin 
we  here  today  pay  our  deep  and  abiding 
homage.  He  led  us  to  victory,  solidified  u 
as  a  Nation  and  as  the  first  President  pro- 
vided the  leadership  essential  for  successful 
and  responsible  statehood.  He,  more  than 
any  man,  cast  the  mold  that  built  this  Na- 
tion. His  forthright  action  and  fearlea 
leadership  has  affected  the  lives  and  for- 
times  at  every  American  citizen  from  hU 
day  to  otira. 

True,  he  was  a  child  of  the  Colonies — but 
In  time,  ho  became  their  father  and  gavs 
us  the  Incentive  to  become  what  we  are  now 
as  a  people.  History  records  In  his  words  hli 
reverence  for  humanity  and  citizen  reepKio- 
slbUlty,  "When  we  assumed  the  soldier— »» 
did  not  lay  aside  the  citizen."  thus  indi- 
cating his  high  value  for  citizenship  and  • 
nation  at  people  responsible,  but  free.  B( 
hated  nothing  more  than  tyranny.  For  hlBk 
freedom  was  what  gave  meaning  to  life,  aa4 
he  believed  It  as  he  believed  In  God.  Bl 
truly  believed  to  "humble  folk  who  Invari- 
ably pay  for  the  deeds  or  misdeeds  of  mca 
who  lead  them."  Uke  his  devotion  to  Qoi. 
so  was  his  devotion  for  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  to  whlek 
OeorRe  Washington  subscribed,  but  did  not 
Inscribe  because  he  was  on  the  field  of  battla 
gave  our  forefathers  hope  for  a  better  worM 
because  of  this  inspiring.  Invaluable,  sad 
challenging  document.  This  declaratloa 
which  he  saved  for  all  time,  states  in  part: 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  thsf 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certalt 
Inalienable  rights:  that  among  these  are  Vi*. 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Bf- 
forts  for  fair  and  honset  Judgment  ut 
precise  evaluation  of  this  phrase  must  taSM 
been  his,  as  it  has  been  for  many  who  ban 
atoce  defended  It.    Man,  stirely  has  an  »■ 
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alienable  right  to  liberty  but  only  so  far 
as  he  does  not  tofrlnge  upon  the  same  to- 
allenable  rlghte  of  his  fellow  man.  The  more 
quickly  a  man  learns  that  to  so  infringe  on 
the  liberties  of  his  neighbor  is  to  endanger 
his  own.  the  more  assxirance  wUl  one  have 
of  retaining  his  own  inalienable  rights. 

As  a  good  citizen,  Washington  loyally  sup- 
ported the  meaning  of  the  statement  in  the 
Declaration  ot  Independence — "pursuit  of 
happiness"  and  understood  that  actual  hap- 
piness comes  only  with  the  awareness  and 
acceptance  of  the  responslbUlUes  accompany- 
ing the  "inalienable"  rights.  He.  of  course, 
agreed  with  Thomas  Paine  who  to  1777  said, 
"Those  who  expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of 
freedom  must,  like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  It." 

The  first  President  would  have  approved 
of  service  organlaztlons  and  challenged  them 
to  Joto  hands  in  sponsoring  truth  and  pro- 
moting brotherhood  around  the  world  and 
to  pursue  the  crusade  against  Igporance  and 
human  degradation.    He  would  have  followed 
the    principles    of    helping    people    to    help 
themselves — but  he  would  have  provided  the 
tools  to  make  It  possible  for  all  to  develop 
their  greatest  potential  and  to  become  true, 
contributing,     and     reliable     citizens.       He 
thereby  supported   and   participated  to   the 
building  of  good  citizenship.     The  powerful 
Influence  of  his  character  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to"  creattog  and  nurturing  the 
desire  that  was  to  become  our  destiny.     He 
took  up  arms  for  freedom  and  forjght  a  war 
of  principles  and  personified  more  than  any 
man  of  his  time  the  "spirit"  that  was  Amer- 
ica's.   He  guided  the  young  Nation  in  estab- 
lishing the  foundation  on  which  to  this  day, 
our  structure  as  a  Federal  Union  stends. 

He  understood  and  appreciated  the  duties 
of  a  loyal  citizen.  In  a  stetement  to  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  on  October  17,  1789, 
he  said:  "When  my  country  dem^ands  the" 
sacrifice,  personal  ease  must  always  be  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,"  and  17  days  later 
wrote:  "The  love  of  my  country  will  be  the 
ruling  influence  of  my  conduct."  It  was  his 
maxim— "that  in  times  of  Imminent  danger 
every  true  patriot  should  occupy  the  post  in 
which  he  can  render  the  most  effectually" 
and  as  a  true  and  noble  citizen,  he  said  that 
"The  consciousness  of  havtog  attempted 
faithfully  to  discharge  my  duty,  and  the  ap- 
probation of  my  country  will  be  a  sufficient 
recompense  for  my  service." 

His  life  well  exemplifies  the  tenets  of  the 
Civitan  Creed.  At  age  14,  he  surveyed  his 
neighbors'  fields,  thus  began  using  his  hands 
to  do  the  "work  of  the  world."  Having  lost 
his  father  at  age  11.  his  first  real  employment 
at  age  la  for  Lord  Fairfax,  of  Virginia  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
trustworthiness  and  diligence  and  such  a 
degree  of  competence  that  he  received  his 
commission  of  county  surveyor  in  1749  at 
the  early  age  of  17.  A  military  career  begto- 
nlng  at  19  prepared  him  for  the  task  of  gen- 
eral and  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
Of  the  United  Colonies,  23  yeani  later.  Prior 
to  the  great  8-year  str\iggie  for  American  In- 
dependence, he  enjoyed  life  at  Mount  Vernon 
M  a  planter  when  he  was  not  oway  serving 
his  countrymen  to  a  public  capacity.  It  was 
however,  in  such  endeavors  he  learned  "re- 
spect for  the  law  and  unqualified  aUegiance" 
to  and  love  for  his  country. 

As  military  commander,  his  "heart  beat" 
for  his  courageous  men  and  bled  for  their 
injuries  and  "throbbed  with  Joy"  at  their 
every  triumph.  He  constanUy  thought  of 
their  welfare  and  safety.  He  realized  early  in 
the  struggle  for  todependence  that  the  best 
•trategy  for  hU  weak,  inexperienced  troops 
^  to  harass  the  enemy  rather  than  risk  an 
W-out  assault.  In  ensuing  yeani.  from  Ume 
totlme,  he  feU  back  slowly  before  superior 
lOTces,  then  struck  unexpectedly  It  was 
•ound  strategy.  This  provided  time  for  rally- 
ing support  and  conditioning  and  tralntoa 
M  soldiers.  " 
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ms  singular  and  xinsurpassed  organizing 
talents  and  unparalleled  fortitude  In  the  face 
of  adversity  during  the  bleak  winter  of  1777- 
78  at  VaUey  Forge  will  ever  brighten  the  pages 
of  history.  His  brave  and  gallant  men  suf- 
fered so  totensely  from  cold  and  hunger  that 
he  wrote  to  a  Virginia  friend  and  delegate  to 
Congress  that  so  many  soldiers  lacked  shoes 
that  "their  marchee  might  be  traced  by  the 
blood  from  their  feet."  But  he  did  not.  even 
in  those  dark  days,  lose  faith  and  hope.  His 
'ears"  heard  their  "cry"  and  his  "eyes"  ever 
sought  "good  men." 

His  Influence  kept  order  among  soldiers 
who  were  frequently  half-starved,  ill-clothed 
and  at  times,  one-fourth  of  the  fighting 
strength  on  the  sick  list.  Washington  kept 
his  courage  through  the  long,  weary  years 
of  the  war  for  Independence,  years  f\ill  of 
suffering  and  seeming  defeats.  He  prayed 
daily  to  his  God  for  guidance,  for  his  "soul 
knew  no  fear."  His  spirit,  even  now,  U  ever 
present  at  Valley  Forge's  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion—where patriotism  is  daily  nourished  by 
dedicated  citizens.  Without  Washington, 
the  Revolution  might  have  failed  almost  at 
the  start.  His  leadership  was  the  inspiration 
and  the  power  which  brought  our  Nation  its 
freedom. 

His  devotion  to  his  family  and  love  of  chll- 
tosn  Is  truly  another  sign  of  his  greatness 
He  constantly  devoted   efforts  in   behaU  of 
others— especially  those  for  whom  he  felt  per- 
sonal   responsibility.      He    would    have    ap- 
proved and  supported  the  efforts  of  Civitan 's 
projecte  to  behalf  of  the  handicapped     This 
we  beUeve,  U  shown  by  a  letter  to  his  brother- 
l^ll*'''    Bu"»eU    Bassett,    written    June    20, 
1773,  on  the  death  of  Martha  Parke  Custls. 
She  was  his  17-year-oId  step-granddaughter 
l^ws™       '^^"^  ^***^'     "^^  passage  is  as  fol- 
"Yesterday  the  sweet  Innocent  girl  entered 
into  a  more  happy  and  peaceful  abode  than 
k!11*^"  **t"  ™**  ^^^  "»  *^e  afflicted  path  she 
hitherto   has   trod.     She   rose   from   dinner 
about  4  o  clock  to  better  health  and  spirits 
than  she  appeared  to  have  been  in  for  some 
time;  soon  after  which  she  was  seized  with 
one  of  her  usual  fits,  and  expired  In  it,  in  less 
than  2  minutes  without  uttering  a  word   a 
groan  or  scarce  a  sigh.     This  sudden  and  u"n- 
ejyected  blow,  I  scarce  need  odd,  has  almost 
mluced^  my  poor  vlfe  to  the  lowest  ebS  of 

.  ^*  '^*J°"*  member  of  his  church  he  wrote 
a  prayer  for  our  country  which  begins.  "All- 
mighty  God,  who  has  given  us  this  good  land 

fUl  that  It  was  tooorporated  toto  "The  BoOk 
o*  Common  Prayer"  and  is  still  usedln 
churches  throughout  our  land. 

The  chronological  events  to  the  life  of 
Washtogton  so  potot  to  his  quaUtlee  as  a 
f^-  tK  ^°  "''*  "builder  of  good  citizen- 
ship the  immortal  words  spoken  on  the  dav 
of  his  funeral  by  John  Marshall  have  ever 
stoce  been  associated  only  with  him.  "First 

H.JT"^'^*  ^  P*^'  *°<»  ^st  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen."  We,  as  "build- 
ers or  good  citizenship"  can  do  no  more  than 
reverenUy  repeat  these  words-ond  conttou- 
ally  honor  the  Father  ot  Our  Country 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  pleased  to  caU  attention  to  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  In  the  adjudication 
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of  veterans'  claims.  This  Improvement 
results  from  two  pubUc  laws  enacted  by 
the  87th  Congress. 

Public  Law  87-666  establfihed  a  new 
appeals  procedure.  Under  the  old  pro- 
cedure a  claimant  who  desired  to  appeal 
the  denial  of  his  claim  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  merely  signed  a  notice 
of  appeal  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  The  regional  office  then 
forwarded  the  file  to  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals. 

In  mo6t  Instances  the  veteran  had 
never  been  informed  of  the  facts  found 
by  the  regional  office  and  had  not  been 
informed  of  the  reasons  for  the  denial  of 
his  claim.  Consequently,  the  Issues  were 
not  stated  and  the  so-caUed  appeal  was 
really  more  in  the  nature  of  a  review  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  This 
system  encouraged  claimants  who  had 
been  denied  in  the  regional  office  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals 

Under  the  new  system  established  by 
Public  Law  87-666  a  claimant  whose 
claim  had  been  denied  in  the  regional 
office  files  a  noUce  of  disagreement  The 
regional  office  then  reviews  the  claim 
and  if  this  review  does  not  result  in  the 
withdrawal  or  allowance  of  the  claim 
then  a  statement  of  the  case  Is  prepared' 
a  copy  of  which  is  furnished  the  claimant 
and  his  representative. 

The  statement  of  the  case  contains  a 
summary  of  the  material  evidence,  a 
statement  of  the  applicable  rules  of  law 
and  a  statement  setting  out  the  reasons 
for  the  denial  of  the  claim.  The  claim- 
ant then  has  60  days  in  which  to  respond 
to  the  statement  of  the  case.  If  the  re- 
sponse of  the  claimant  does  not  result  in 
aUowance  of  the  claim  by  the  regional 
office.  It  is  certified  to  the  Board  of  Vet- 
erans' Appeals  in  Washington. 

The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs receives  quarterly  and  annual  re- 
ports from  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Ap- 
peals on  the  status  of  appeals  and  claims 
referred  to  Independent  medical  experts 
;nie  annual  reports  for  the  calendar  year 
1965  are  included  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks  and  I  believe  they  amply 
support  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  the  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  these  two  public  laws 
These  reports  show  that  38,325  notices  of 
disagreement  were  disposed   of   in   re- 
gional offices  during  the  year;  that  2  004 
of  these  were  withdrawn;  and  that  30  887 
statements  of  the  case  were  issued.  '  In 
10,993  cases  the  appeal  was  abandoned 
when  the  claimant  faUed  to  respond  to 
the  statement  of  the  case.    Twenty-two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
appeals  were  received  by  the  Board  of 
Veterans'  Appeals  during  the  calendar 
year. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  new 
appeals  procedure  has  substantially  re- 
duced the  number  of  appeals  received  by 
the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals.  This  is 
because  more  claims  are  now  being  Anally 
determined  In  the  regional  office  without 
going  through  the  costly  appeals  proce- 
dure. This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  claimant  under  the  new  procedure 
receives  more  complete  information 
about  the  denial  of  his  claim  so  that 
he  recognizes  the  futility  of  proceed- 
ing further  with  it   This  Is  shown  by  the 
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fact  that  10,993,  or  35  percent  of  the 
claims,  were  abandoned  In  the  regional 
office  after  the  claimant  received  the 
statement  of  the  case. 

Under  the  old  procedure,  approxi- 
mately 42.700  claims  were  appealed  an- 
nually which  Is  20.606,  or  52  percmt, 
more  than  the  number  of  appeals  re- 
ceived in  the  calendar  year  1965.  In 
fiscal  year  1961,  3.831  claims,  or'8  per- 
cent, of  the  total  appeals  were  allowed 
by  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals. 
Under  the  new  system,  in  calendar  year 
1965  the  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  al- 
lowed 2.939.  or  t2.9  percent,  of  the  ap- 
peals it  considered.  In  the  calendar 
year  1965,  the  regional  offices  allowed 
5,434  claims,  or  14.2  percent,  after  the 
notice  of  disagreement  had  been  re- 
ceived and  allowed  1,677,  or  7.6  percent, 
after  receipt  of  the  claimants'  response 
to  the  statement  of  the  case.  In  all,  a 
total  of  10.050  r.lalm.s  were  allowed  after 
the  notice  of  disagreement  was  received. 
This  constitutes  28.7  percent  of  the  38,- 
325  notices  of  disagreement  disposed  of 
during  the  calendar  year  1965. 

Public  Law  87-671  eatabllshed  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  might  refer  to  independent  med- 
ical experts  outside  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration claims  which  Involve  oom- 
plex  medical  questions.  In  aoch  caaes 
the  claim  Is  first  referred  to  the  Chief 
Medical  EXrector  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and.  If  this  results  in  an 
opinion  unfavorable  to  the  claimant,  the 
medical  question  Involved  Is  then  re- 
ferred to  an  independent  medical  expert 
outside  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  statistics  appearing  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  disclose  that  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals,  during  the 
calendar  year  1965.  acted  upon  251 
claims  in  which  they  had  received  opin- 
ions from  medical  experts  outside  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Of  these  251 
claims  the  independent  medical  experts 
disagreed  with  the  Board  of  Appeals  and 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  96  times  and 
agreed  155  times.  This  means  that  96 
appealed  claims,  or  38  percent  of  the 
total  referred  to  Independent  medii-al 
experts,  were  allowed  on  the  basis  of  Li- 
dependent  opinion  outside  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration  opposed  the  en- 
actment of  each  of  these  public  laws  and 
that  the  VA  could  have  established  the 
appeals  procedure  and  the  Independent 
medical  expert  program  by  administra- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILXJNOIS  • 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJte*day.  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  following  editorial 
appearing  In  the  February  25.  1966.  issue 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  The  eultorlal 
accurately  points  out  that  Lincoln — and 


the  Whig  Party — was  careful  not  to  say 
anything  while  the  Mexican  War  was  in 
progress  that  would  detract  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  American  troops. 

The  hostilities  ended  on  September  14, 
1847.  aind  Lincoln  made  his  speech  on 
January  2.  1848.  Lincoln  made  a  special 
point  In  his  speech  that  he  thought  the 
right  thing  to  do  was  to  remain  silent 
until  the  war  ends.  Lincoln  also  made 
the  point  that  he  voted  for  all  necessary 
supplies  and  suptx>rt  for  the  troops. 

Lincoln  supported  the  poUtlcaJly  in- 
spired Ashmun  amoidment,  probably  be- 
cause the  slavery  wue  was  Injected.  t)ut 


even  this  amendment  was  not  offered 
until  the  end  of  hostilities.  Lincoln  tried 
to  "get  off  the  hook"  with  his  own  "spot" 
resolution  and  his  speech  of  January  2, 
1848.  One  might  argue  that  the  Oads- 
den  Purchase  answered  the  territorial 
questions  raised  in  Lincoln's  resolution 
which  had  previously  t)een  tabled,  but 
the  purchase  certainly  was  not  intended 
to  erase  the  memory  of  the  Alamo.  Lin- 
coln certainly  never  tried  to  erase  the 
memory  of  the  Alamo. 

Lincoln  realized  his  responslMUties  in 
both  war  and  peace. 


/* 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  at  this  point: 

R.F.K.  Uses  thb  Lnroour  Pix>t 
We  have  seen  the  trick  natA  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  until  we  are  ao  annoyed 
wltb  misrepresentation  Uiat  we  cant  let  It 
pass  any  longer,  unimportant  though  the  de- 
tail may  be. 

We  mean  the  persistent  practice  of  folka 
raising  some  form  of  iusa  atx>ut  the  Vietnam 
war.  claiming  the  "precedent"  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  fanoxxs  speech  In  criticism 
of  the  Mexican  War. 

BoBBT  Kennidt  1b  the  latest  to  do  so.    His 
recent  speech  that  caused  a  bit  of  fuss  led 
off  with  a  pages  of  apologia  on  the  virtues  of 
'  dissent  even  In  time  of  war  and  again  cited 
Lincoln's  alleged  example,  rapping  the  Polk 
administration  In  the  "war  of  18*8." 
But  there  wasn't  any  war  in  1848. 
It  was  over. 

The  Mexicans  had  been  beaten  on  every 
field.  Our  troops  were  occupying  Mexico 
Olty.  A  new  election  started  the  year  1848 
with  a  new  Mexlc&n  "peace  president"  and 
peace  negotiations  began  at  once. 

We  were  already  completely  and  totally  vic- 
torious In  that  war  before  Lincoln  rose  to 
criticize  in  a  speech  that  couldn't  pooslbly 
affect  American  forces  In  the  field  or  the 
character  of  the  Mexican  resistance  and  coxiJd 
only  have  been  aimed  at  demanding  a  fair 
and  reasonable  peace  treaty  for  the  defeated 
Mexican  nation. 

The  fact  of  history  la  that  Lincoln  held 
his  tongue  throughout  the  period  of  actual 
fighting  and  waited  until  our  arms  were  not 
affected  Ijefore  he  made  his  crltl^sm. 

And  that's  the  precedent  that  was  been  re- 
peated and  falsely  cited  as  Justifying  remarks 
being  made  today  In  the  midst  of  battle  at  a 
time  when  they  have  been  welcomed  as  en- 
couragement by  the  enemy  In  the  field. 

If  anyone  were  really,  honestly,  concerned 
to  follow  Lincoln's  example  they  would.  In 
f»ct,  keep  their  mouths  shut  In  theee  dr- 
eumstances.  He  did. 

Yet  they  have  either  the  nerve,  or  the  un- 
scrupulous trickery,  or  the  historical  stupid- 
ity to  actually  claim  •'Lincoln's  action"  m 
an  excuse  for  their  own. 

It's  Irritating,  but  we  admit,  beside  the 
point. 

There  Is  not  any  question  at  all  about  the 
light  to  find  fault  In  war  as  in  peace.  You 
can  verbally  attack  the  United  States  even 
though  It  does  encourage  the  enemy  in  the 
midst  of  bitter  fighting. 

And.  then.  In  turn  you  can  also  be  at- 
tacked for  your  position  on  the  matter — by 
the  same  principle,  and  right,  and  guaran- 
teed freedom. 

Your  reaponslblllty  then  Is  to  defend  your 
position — not  holler  "foul" — or  cite  a  phony' 
"example"  in  Lincoln. 

We  haven't  heard  anybody  deny  the  fact 
tJiat  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  seeming  confusion,  uncertainty,  and 
fears  thus  expressed  In  the  United  States,  to 
the  point  that  he  has  publicly  given  thanks 
for  them,  and  has  cited  them  as  evidence 
that  the  Vletcong  should  keep  on  fighting 
*nd  refuslrife  to  negotiate. 

No.  They  Just  want  to  howl— "But  we  have 
»  right  to  speak  up." 

Sure,  you  do.  That's  beside  the  point. 
Trae  question  Is  not  If  you  have  such  a  right 
but  are  you  doing  the  right  thing  when  you 
niake  use  of  it  to  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemy  and  to  iwolong  the  war 
m  which  Americans  are  fighting  and  dying 
«  the  behest  of  their  country  as  required 
Of  them  by  thoee  legally  elected  to  make 
•uch  decisions? 

And  you  surely  don't  have  a  right  to  snug- 
ye  up  to  Lincoln— he  plainly  did  not  think 
•uch  conduct  was  right 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF   WTOJCING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Eagle 
seems  typical  of  many  which  I  have 
read  recenUy.  It  states  that  It  beUeves 
"the  vast  majority  of  Americans  under- 
stand and  support  the  President  in  his 
policy  of  'prudent  firmness  under  care- 
ful control'  while  pursuing  a  diplomatic 
search  for  an  honorable  peace." 

The  paper  recognizes  that  "President 
Johnson  has  left,  is  leaving  no  stone  un- 
turned in  his  efforts  to  move  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table.  And  he  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear,  over  and  over,  that  the 
United  States  wlU  not  be  pushed  out  of 
Vietnam  by  force  of  arms." 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  clarifies 
some  issues  which  concern  us  so  urgently 
at  this  time,  and  with  the  i>ermisslon  of 
my  colleagues  I  offer  the  editorial  for  the 
Record : 

GoAi3  Underscored 
By  now.  everyone  In  this  Nation,  and  most 
of  the  leaders  throughout  the  world,  should 
understand  our  goals  and  purposes  In  Viet- 
nam, our  reasons  for  being  there,  and  our 
determlna.tlc»i  to  stay  until  aggression  from 
the  north  has  stopped. 

President  Johnson  has  left.  Is  leaving  no 
stone  tmtumed  in  his  efforts  to  move  the 
Vietnam  conflict  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
conference  table.  And  he  has  made  It 
abundantly  clear,  over  and  over,  that  the 
Umted  States  will  not  be  pushed  out  of  Viet- 
nam by  force  of  arms. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  delivered 
during  the  37-day  bombing  itill,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 

"We  do  not  Intend  to  abandon  Asia  to  con- 
quest." 

He  pointed  out  "our  decision  to  stand  firm 
has  been  matched  by  our  desire  for  pecuse.'* 
And  he  stated: 

"Until  peace  comes,  or  if  It  does  not  oome, 
our  course  Is  clear.  We  wlU  act  as  we  mtist 
to  help  protect  the  Independence  ot  the 
valiant  people  of  South  Vietnam.  We  wUl 
strive  to  limit  conflict,  for  we  wish  neither 
increased  destruction  nor  increased  danger. 
"But  we  will  give  our  fighting  men  what 
they  mxist  have;  every  gun,  every  dollar,  and 
every  decision — whatever  the  cost  and  what- 
ever the  challenge." 

Wednesday,  the  President  again  tmder- 
■cored  U.S.  goals  In  southeast  Asia,  pledging 
a  continued  military  course  of  "prudent  firm- 
ness vinder  caxefm  control"  while  pursuing 
a  diplomatic  search  for  an  honorable  peace. 
"We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight."  he 
eald,  "and  we  wlU  seek  peace  every  day  by 
every  honorable  means.  But  we  will  per- 
•evere  along  the  high,  hard  road  of  freedom." 
He  said  that,  already,  "the  tide  of  the 
battle  has  turned"  against  the  Communists 
And  he  reminded  North  Vietnam  his  offer 
of  imcondltlonal  peace  talks  stlU  stands. 

He  assured  critics  here  at  home  that  "there 
is  not,  and  there  wlU  not  be,  a  mindless 
escalation.'* 

"We  have  threatened  no  one — end  we  win 
not,"  he  said.  "We  seek  the  end  of  no 
regime — and  will  not. 


"Our  purpose  i#  solely  to  defend  against 
aggression.  To  any  armed  attack,  we  wlU 
reply." 

"Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule  In  Viet- 
nam. Our  answer  there  is  what  4s  has  been 
here  for  200  years:  the  people  must  have  this 
rtght — ^the  South  Vietnamese  people — and  no 
one  else.  Washington  will  not  Impose  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government 
not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  impose 
upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  govem- 
mant  not  of  their  choice." 

sun  with  MS,  of  course,  are  those  who 
would  have  vu  plimge  forward  in  a  "mind- 
less escalation"  of  the  war. 

Some  urge  tmllmlted  bombing,  regardless 
of  what  effect  it  might  have  upon  world  <^n- 
lon.  and  apparently  without  concern  over  the 
question  of  whether  It  might  bring  China  or 
Russia  into  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  would  have  us 
turn  our  backs  on  our  commitments — pull 
out  of  southeast  Asia  and  leave  South  Viet- 
nam, and  perhaps  other  coimtries.  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Commtuilsts.  The  utter  folly  of 
this  course  should  be  obvloxis  to  all. 

Portunately.  the  man  with  the  responsibil- 
ity Is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  declslcms  are  his.  and  he  has  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  best  experts  available. 

We  believe  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
understand  and  support  the  President  in  his 
poUcy  of  "prudent  firmness  under  careful 
control"  whUe  ^ursxUng  a  diplomatic  search 
for  an  honorable  peace. 


Business  Citizenship  Competition  by  tbe 
American  Secority  Conndl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES' 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  be- 
ginning today  the  American  Security 
Council,  nationally  and  IntematicMuilly 
renowned  for  its  sober  analyses  and  proj- 
ects regarding  the  cold  war.  Is  conduct- 
ing a  unique  contest  (^en  to  all  Ameri- 
cans with  respect  to  the  role  of  business 
of  the  cold  war.  Awards  amounting  to 
$100,000  are  being  offered  for  the  best 
papers  and  articles  on  this  vital  subject. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  have  felt 
that  the  United  States  had  not  exploited 
to  the  full  Its  economic  power  in  turning 
the  scales  against  the  Red  totalitarian 
network  in  this  incessant  cold  war.  Also 
the  actual  and  potential  losses  of  con- 
strucUve  American  investments  abroad, 
as  for  example  in  Cuba  and  Venezuela 
respectively,  have  not  been  soberly  as- 
sessed by  our  dynamic  entrepreneurs. 

It  is  questionable,  too,  that  private 
enterprise  with  its  tremendous  genius  for 
technological  revolutlcm  has  been  fully 
appreciated  as  a  formidable  weapon  for 
freedom.  In  addition,  the  generally 
neutralist  attitude  of  American  business 
in  the  cold  war  is  another  angle  calling 
for  intensive  analysis.  These  and  many 
other  basic  points  are  ideas  deserving  of 
careful  study,  which  this  unique  contest 
provides  the  opportunity  for. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  Americans,  I  in- 
sert the  release  on  "|100,000  for  Best 
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Ideas  on  the  Role  of  Bxisiness  In  the  Cold 
War"  In  the  Rscoai).  I  also  Insert  the 
rules  and  entry  form,  so  that  this  vital 
Information  can  be  made  available  to  all 
Americans  concerned  with  the  power  of 
free  mterprlse  In  the  cause  of  expanded 
freedom: 
Ons  Hundbeo  Thousand  Dollabs  for  Bcst 

Ideas  on  trx   Rolx  or  Business  oi  ths 

Cou>  Wab 

Cbicaoo. — A  9100.000  bualneas  cltLz«nAhip 
comp«titton  to  encourage  fresh  thinUng  oji 
tbe  reeponslbllltles  of  business  In  tbe  cold 
war  was  announced  today  by  John  M.  Fisher, 
president  of  the  American  Security  Council 
(ASC). 

The  competition  wlU  be  conducted  by  the 
ABC  under  a  public  service  g^rant  from  the 
Schick  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Calling  the  cold  war  a  "psychological  hot 
war."  Plsher  said  that  the  purpose  of  the 
contest  was  to  find  effective  ways  to  use  ths 
talents  and  resources  of  business  In  ths 
worldwide  battle  for  the  minds  of  men. 

He  said  that  Patrick  J.  Prawley.  Jr..  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  tbe  Schick  Safety  Razor 
Co.  made  this  grant  because  American  busi- 
ness has  the  greatest  array  of  sales,  adver- 
tising, and  pubUc  relations  talents  In  the 
world  but  the^  talents  have  not  been  ef- 
fectively mobilized  to  merchandise  freedom. 

"As  the  advertising  genius  who  merchan- 
dised the  Paper- Mate  pen  and  tbe  Schick 
stainless  steel  blade,  Mr.  Prawley  is  particu- 
larly aware  of  this  business  gap."  Plsher  said. 
"Someone  had  to  take  a  Qrst  step  In  flUlng 
this  gap,  so  Schick  Is  granting  »100.000  in 
awards  to  encourage  the  competition.'* 

The  top  five  individual  awards  are  taS.OOO. 
•10.000.  97.000.  95.000.  and  92.500.  GranU 
equal  to  these  awards  will  be  e;lven  by  Schick 
to  cooperating  organizations,  colleges  and 
universities  named  by  tbe  award  winners. 
There  wUl  also  be  1.000  medals  given  as  spe- 
cial awards. 

Entries  are  to  be  in  the  form  of  essays  with 
the  winning  papers  to  be  published  as  the 
appendix  of  "The  Business  Gap  In  tbe  Cold 
War,"  the  second  In  the  ASCs  current  series 
of  studies  on  "Peace  and  Freedom  through 
Cold  War  Victory." 

The  contest  wUl  be  Judged  by  a  committe* 
headed  by  Robert  W.  Oalvln,  ciuUrman  of  the 
board  of  Motorola.  Inc. 

Quoting  4he  National  Governors  Confer- 
ence report  on  cold  war  education.  Plsher 
said:  "The  American  right  to  engage  In  pri- 
vate enterprise,  like  the  right  of  citizenship 
Itself,  Is  balanced  by  a  responsibility  to  de- 
fend and  strengthen  the  system  wtuch  makes 
free  enterprise  possible." 

He  called  upon  all  Americans  to  make  their 
thoughts  count  for  freedom  by  advising  ths 
business  community  how  It  can  best  meet 
these  citizenship  responslbUltles. 

Deadline  for  submissions  to  ths  competi- 
tion is  Dec«nber  31.  1968.  AU  Americans  are 
eligible  to  enter  except  employees  ot  ths 
Schick  Safety  Razor  Co.  and  the  ASC. 

Further  Information  and  entry  forms  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to:  Business  Citi- 
zenship Ccmpetltion,  c/o  American  Secu- 
rity CouncU.  133  N.  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago^ 
lU. 

TtM  American  Security  CouncU  Is  a  bi- 
partisan nOt-for-proAt  association  with  over 
3.500  membtr  Institutions  throughout  ths 
United  States.  Its  membership  Includes 
business  firms  of  aU  types,  newspapers,  foun- 
dations, universities  and  other  tnstltutlona. 
It  Is  the  means  through  which  Its  meml>erB 
work  together  and  cooperate  with  tbe  gov- 
ernment and  with  other  organisations  In  ths 
interest  of  national  security. 

RuLXB  AifO  EM-rmT  Fokm — 9100,000  BtnsnfiM 
CmzxNSBip  Ooicprrmow 

A  PSTCBOLOCICAI,  BOT  WAB 

Some  call  ths  current  conflict  a  cold  war. 
R  Is  also  a  psyebologleal  hot  war,  waged  by 


communism  to  shape  and  tnflut-nce  the  ac- 
tions of  free  nteo.  The  Conununlst  takeover 
of  Cuba  la  a  good  example,  of  this  kind  of  war. 
Most  Cubans  and  Americans  were  fooled  by 
the  false  picture  of  Castro  ths  lll>erator — a 
composite  of  Simon  Bolivar  and  George 
Washington.  Not  untU  Cubans  had  lost 
their  freedom  was  he  revealed  as  a  tool  of 
communism. 

We  understand,  react  to.  and  repel  attacks 
by  bullets  and  bombs,  but  If  we  are  to  sur- 
vive the  psychological  and  political  warfare 
of  communism,  new  and  effective  means 
must  be  found  to  counter  communism's  chal- 
lenge to  freedom. 

Our  challenge  Is  to  find  the  most  effect)  "4 
way  of  recruiting  and  using  the  talents  aitd 
resources  of  business  In  the  global  battle  for 
men's  minds. 

BUSINESS     RESPONSIrrLlTIES     IN     THE     CONFLICT 

Private  enterprise  and  aU  Americans  de- 
pendent upon  It  for  their  livelihood  suffer 
every  time  the  free  world  gives  ground  to 
conununlsm.  With  each  Communist  gain. 
be  it  In  Cuba,  the  Far  East,  or  Latin  America, 
the  danger  )m  the  remaining  free  world  in- 
creases. 

Countering  communism  Is  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  segments  of  society — not  of  govern- 
ment alone. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than  President 
Johnson,  who  recently  said.  "The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  cltlzeits.  I  believe,  want  to  un- 
derstand the  form  and  fashion  of  the  chal- 
lenge ixwed  for  us  by  communism."  To  meet 
that  need,  the  President  said  there  Is  "not 
only  a  proper  role,  but  a  real  need  for  leader- 
ship of  business  *  *  ■  in  providing  Americana 
with  •  •  •  sound  Information  on  which  they 
can  rely  and  from  which  they  can  make  tbetr 
own  decisions  as  to  the  rlghtness  or  wrong- 
ness  of  the  paths  we  pursue  In  the  search  for 
a  peace  which  preserves  our  freedoms." 

And  In  a  formal  report  on  cold  war  educa- 
tion, the  Governors  of  our  50  States  reminded 
businesses  that  "ths  American  right  to  en- 
gage in  free  enterprise,  like  the  right  of  citi- 
zenship Itself.  Is  balanced  by  a  responsibility 
to  defend  and  strengthen  the  system  which 
makes  free  enterprise  possible." 

USB  or  IDEAS 

The  winning  papers  will  t>e  published  as 
the  appendix  of  "tbe  Business  Gap  In  ths 
Cold  War,"  the  second  in  the  American  Se- 
curity CouncU's  series  of  studies  on  "Peace 
and  Preedocn  Through  Cold  War  Victory." 
Tbe  128  coUeges  and  universities  and  103 
major  organizations  which  have  cooperated 
in  this  aeries  of  studies  wlU  be  Joined  by  new 
cooperating  iDstltutJona.  AU  cooperating  in- 
sUtutlons  WlU  bs  eliclM*  for  grants  to  bs 
given  in  ths  wlnnara*  namf 

THB  AmBgrSW  SaCUBITT  OOUMCXL 

The  American  Secorlty  Coondl  is  operated 
for  the  Improvement  cf  buatneas  and  pohUe 
understanding  of  ths  cold  war  aikd  how  to 
meet  tlM  Cocnmunlst  cfaaUa&ca. 

Leaders  cf  Amerloaa  bnslneiw  created  the 
councU  to  provide  a  nocxpoUtlcal.  nociproat 
vehicle  throiQgh  which  they  could  lay  aside 
competitive  business  and  pcUUcaJ  consider- 
ations to  work  together  and  with  aU  seg- 
ments of  aodety  In  thslr  t^rynmrrv  business 
intereet  of  seoorlng  thsmeelv«e  and  tbe  coun- 
try against  tbe  clear  Oommunlst  threait. 

In  the  10  yeckn  since  Its  creatloo,  tbe 
American  Security  CouncU  has: 

1.  Become  the  lai^gest  business-operated 
organlzaUon  in  ths  field  of  national  security. 

X  Brought  together  ths  largest  group  of 
oplnlonmaklng  organizations  ( 102)  and  edu- 
cational institutions  (128)  ever  to  cooperate 
In  developing  national  strategy  recommenda- 
tions. The  resulting  strategic  studies  have 
been  nationally  acclaimed. 

3.  BuUt  a  major  research  center,  which  in- 
cludes the  largest  private  library  on  national 
security  and  communism  In  this  country. 
This  center  tias  handled  over  150.000  research 
assignments    from    members,     Govemmmt 


agencies,  congressional  committees^  and 
newspapers. 

4.  Published  the  weekly  American  Security 
OouncU  Washington  Report,  which  Is  widely 
reprinted  or  quoted  l>y  newspapers,  used  as  a 
prime  news  source  by  International  wire 
services,  quoted  In  editorials  across  the  coun- 
try, used  as  a  basis  for  class  consideration  of 
current  events  in  a  number  of  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  served  as  the  basis  for 
many  speeches  on  the  floor  of  lx>tb  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

6.  Produced  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cU Washington  Report  of  the  Air,  the  bipar- 
tisan world  affairs  radio  program  coedlted 
by  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  Republican,  and  Sen- 
ator Thomas  J.  Dodo,  Democrat.  This  pro- 
gram Is  broadcast  by  more  stations  than  any 
other  dally  radio  program  In  the  United 
States. 

6.  Consistently  maintained  an  impartial 
and  nonpolltlcal  program  to  identify  and 
disseminate  facts  concerning  the  threat  of 
communism  to  American  democracy  and  to 
Initiate  sound  and  effective  responses  In  sup- 
port of  private  enterprise  and  Individual 
freedoms. 

OFPICIAL  RULES 

1.  The  business  citizenship  competition  is 
open  to  all  persons  in  the  United  States.  Its 
territories  and  possessions,  except  employees 
of  the  Schick  Safety  Razor  Co.,  the  American 
Security  CouncU,  and  their  families,  and 
residents  of  areas  where  contests  are  prohib- 
ited or  taxed  by  State  or  local  laws  or 
regulations. 

2.  The  contest  entry  must  be  In  the  form 
of  aa  essay  not  less  than  10  nor  more  than 
20  single-spaced  8Vi-lnch  by  11 -inch  neatly 
typewritten  pages.  The  essay  must  include 
a  statement  or  definition  of  businesses'  cold 
war  citizenship  responsibilities  and  tell  how 
a  business  firm  like  Schick  can  use  Its  talents 
and  resource^flectlvely  In  the  global  battle 
for  men's  minds. 

Recommendations  for  corporate  action 
should  be  specific  to  the  extent  of  identifying 
communications  media  and  corporate  re- 
source and  p>ersonneI  conunitments  neces- 
sary for  their  completion.  The  recommen- 
dations may  cover  a  full  range  of  actions  or 
be  limited  to  one  detaUed  program  or 
activity. 

3.  The  competition  Is  open  to  any  Individ- 
ual or  group  of  individuals.  Each  submis- 
sion must  be  in  the  name  of  one  individual 
and  accompanied  by  tlie  official  entry  form. 
The  names  of  others  paitlclpatlng  In  the  sub- 
mission should  be  listed  in  the  space  pro- 
vided on  the  entry  form. 

4.  Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later 
than  December  31.  1966,  and  received  no  later 
than  January  10,  1967.  They  must  be  mailed 
to:  Business  Citizenship  Comp>etition,  c/o 
the  American  Secvirity  Council.  123  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  lU.  Authors  of 
award-winning  submissions  will  be  notified 
by  maU  ca  or  t>efore  June  30.  1967. 

6.  Judging  wUl  be  by  a  panel  drawn  from 
the  National  Strategy  Committee  and  ofllcen 
of  ths  American  Security  Council.  Decisions 
of  the  Judges  are  final.  AU  submissions  be- 
come the  property  of  the  Schick  Safety  Razor 
Co.  and  tbe  American  Security  Council  and 
may  be  used  by  either  or  both  In  whatever 
way  tiisy  deem  appropriate. 

6.  Each  participant  in  the  competition  may 
deslgnata  an  educational  Institution  or  not- 
for-profit  organization  which  Is  cooperating 
in  the  American  Security  Council's  study  on 
•TTxe  Business  In  the  Oold  War,"  to  recelvs 
a  contribution  In  his  name  equal  to  his  cash 
award  if  he  is  one  of  the  five  top  winnera 

Cooperators  wlU  be  welcomed  from  tl>s 
ranks  of  bona  fide  colleges  and  unlversltlea 
pubUc  or  private,  and  from  among  the  many 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  interests  in- 
clude sotne  element  of  national  security. 

To  enroll  as  a  cooperator  In  the  current 
study,  qualified  Institutions  and  organiaa- 
tlons  are  invited  to  complete  and  send  in  tlis 
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form  on  the  reserve  of  the  oompeUtlon  entry 
In  this  brochure. 

7.  State.  Federal,  or  other  taxes  applicable 
to  the  awards  will  be  the  sole  responslblUty  of 
the  Individuals,  institutions,  or  organizations 
to  which  they  are  granted. 

COOPERATINO   ORGANIZATIONS   AND  EDUCATIONAl, 
INSTITUTIONS 

The  task  of  the  American  Security  Council 
Is  to  link  the  business  community  of  the 
Nation  with  the  other  vital  segments  of  the 
American  free  society  In  the  development  and 
implementation  of  the  means  by  which  the 
ctiallenge  of  communism  may  be  effectively 
countered. 

Vital  to  this  undertaking  is  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  wide  variety  of  institutions  and 
organizations  representative  of  oplnlonmak- 
ers  at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  American 
endeavor. 

In  "Guidelines  for  Cold  War  Victory"  the 
first  of  Its  series  of  studies  entitled  "Peace 
and  Freedom  Through  Cold  War  Victory." 
the  American  Security  Coimcll  had  the  un- 
precedented cooperation  of  128  colleges  and 
tinlversitles  and  102  organizations.  For  the 
second  study  In  this  series,  "The  Business 
Oap  In  the  Cold  War,"  the  councU  seeks  to 
broaden  this  base  of  participation.  To  en- 
courage parOclpatlon.  the  Schick  Safety 
Bazor  Co.  Is  offering  duplicate  cash  awards 
to  the  cooperators  designed  by  the  winners 
Of  the  top  five  competition  awards. 

The  basic  work  on  each  ASC  study  Is  done 
by  Its  national  strategy  committee  supported 
by  the  councU  "s  staff  and  consultants. 
Working  drafts  are  then  submitted  to  co- 
operators,  member  of  the  council,  several 
council  committees,  and  ofllcials  of  govern- 
mental and  International  agencies  who  have 
agreed  to  review  and  crttlclze  the  draft. 

The  resulting  review  and  criticism  by  coop- 
erators. ranging  from  a  single  letter  to  de- 
taUed position  papers,  are  considered  In  the 
preparation  of  additional  drafts  and  the 
final  study,  thereby  providing  not  only  a  bal- 
anced viewpoint,  but  an  accurate  reflection 
Of  the  thinking  and  concwiis  of  a  broad 
•pectrum  of  American  life. 

The  five  winning  papers  wlU  be  published 
■8  an  appendU  to  this  current  study  on  "The 
Business  Oap  In  the  Oold  War." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  by  becoming 
an  official  cooperator  to  an  ASC  study  no  in! 
fflvldual.  organization  or  Institution  U  bound 
to  specific  poslUons  and  recommendaUons 
that  may  be  taken  In  the  final  study  report 
The  final  content  of  the  study  is  the  sole 
responslbUlty  of  the  NaUonal  Strategy  Com- 
mittee of  the  ASC  and  Is  clearly  IdenUfied 
ss  such. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  business  ciUzen- 
•nip  cotnpetlUon.  cooperation  In  the  ASC 
study  series  shaU  Ui  no  way  preclude  sub- 
nilsKlons  from  Individuals  or  groups  afflUated 
with  the  cooperating  organization  or  Instttu- 
Bon.  such  as  faculty  members,  offlcera,  or 
•taff  members. 
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Fred  GllUes,  retired  chairman  of  the  board. 
Acme  Steel  Oo. 

Clifford  Hood,  former  vnA^eaX.  Unrted 
SUtes  Steel  Corp. 

Wayne  A.  Johnston,  president,  lUinols  Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

WilUam  H.  Kendall,  president,  LouisvlUe  ft 
NashvUle  Railroad  Co. 

A.  B.  McKee.  Jr.,  president,  Forest  Llimber 
Co.,  Imperial  VaUey  Lumber  Co. 

Adm.    Ben   Moreell,    U.S.    Navy    (retired) 
former    chairman    of    the    board,    Jones    & 
Lauglilln  Steel  Co. 

Dr.  Robert  Morris,  president,  University  of 
Piano. 

Dr.  Stefan  Possony.  director  of  mtema- 
tlonal  studies.  Hoover  InstltuUon.  Stanford 
University. 

Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump.  VS.  Navy  (retired), 
former  commander  In  chief.  Pacific 
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Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  a  speech  entitled,  "Dem- 
ocracy: What  It  Means  to  Me  "  written 
and  delivered  by  Mr.  Mike  Stone,  of 
Panama  City.  Pla.  He  Is  the  winner  In 
the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  PVjrelgn  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxil- 
iary. 

The  speech  follows: 

Demochact 

(By  Mike  Stone,  6024  South  Lagoon  Driva 

Panama   City,    Fla.) 

The  InsUtutlon  of  governments  is  an  In- 
evitable step  in  man's  progression  from  the 
cave,  but  the  success  of  these  governments 
is  by  no  means  assured,  even  If  we  assume 
thmn  to  be  logical  and  meritorious  treat- 
ments of  man's  needs,  it  is  rather  man  him- 
self  who,  by  his  integrity  and  enUghten- 
ment  or  lack  of  it.  determines  the  degree 
Of  permanency  to  which  his  government  wUl 

Democracy,  though  not  a  governmental 
system,  denotes,  as  it  comes  to  us  from  tbe 
Greek,  a  philosophy  which  calU  for  ".■?ovem- 
ment  by  the  people."  in  the  modern  con- 
cept, this  "government  by  the  people"  has 
come  to  be  considered  a  representation  of  aU 
the  people  by  the  universal  electloh  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  and  It  is  In  this  sense  that 
democracy  Is  practiced  In  several  naUons  of 
the  world  today,  tocludlng  our  own.  The 
fact  that  all  the  people  are  unable  to  take 
a  direct  hand  in  democratic  government  con- 
stitutes the  strength  as  weU  as  the  weak- 
ness of  the  democraUc  system. 

For  If  the  mechanics  of  governments  were 
administered  by  every  citizen  In  his  own  man- 
ner and  at  his  own  dlscreuon,  the  reeult 
would  be  chaos  and  anarchy.  This  is  predselv 
toe  mode   of  behavior  that  man  discarded 

^^  li**^*'*  ""*  **''*•     '^**'  <«  «»•  «»a»er 
hand,  if  the  power  of  government  shoiUd  be 
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placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  few  who 
are  not  held  to  the  account  of  the  populace, 
XHen  we  run  the  risk  of  tyranny  and  slavery 
-ras  is  why  H  has  been  said  that  freemen, 
by  the  very  nature  of  their  freedom,  are  the 
least  free  of  aU  men.     For  they  are  chareed 
with  the  indefatigable  pursuit  of  knowledge 
If  they  are  to  succeed.    The  whole  concept  of 
representative  government  U  predicated  on 
the  demahd  that  the  people  keep  themselves 
informed  h3to  the  emergent  events  of  the 
day.    At  the  heart  of  this  responsibility  Is  the 
doctrine  of  free  speech.    To  reach  the  most 
lofty  pinnacle  of  general  enlightenment,  it 
is  essential  that  all  citizens  be  free  to  speak 
out   or  record   their  opinions,   If  offered  as 
such,  without  fear  of  persecution  or  restraint 
Above  aU,  no  matter  how  unpopular  a  view- 
point may  be,  no  matter  how  it  offends  the 
morals  or  the  patriotic  conceptions  of  the 
vast  majority,  that  idea  must  not  be  kept 
from  expression,  lest  that  which  Is  patriotic 
in  Intent  become  binding  in  effect,  and  we 
lose  our  Ubertlee  through  fear  to  exerolse 
them.    To  hang  on  to  old  Ideas  and  condemn 
new  ones  as  works  of  treason  is  to  deny  the 
functioning    of    the    very    principles    which 
compose  democracy.     And  to  do  this  would 
certainly  mean  our  demise. 

Americans  have  been  set  down  In  a  world 
which  knows  little  democracy.  Yet  we  can- 
not dissociate  ourselves  from  the  nations 
that  do  not  entertain  the  democratic  process 
These  nations  exert,  and  will  continue  to 
exert,  no  minor  Influence  upon  the  activities 
of  the  world  community.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge this  and  live  with  it.  Coexistence  with 
different  Ideas  does  not  allow  the  forced  con- 
demnation of  these  Ideas;  rather,  it  demands 
tliat  we  use  only  the  power  of  knowledge  and 
truth  to  sway  opinion,  and  that  for  this,  we 
are  first  assured  that  our  own  philosophy  Is 
the  culmination  of  InteUlgent  debate  If  we 
accomplish  this,  we  wUl,  in  the  process  of 
gaining  world  respect  and  support,  be  reaf- 
firming our  own  democracy. 

The  great  triumph  of  democracy  is  that  it 
has  survived  without  Imposing  itself,  and 
that  It  has  had  as  Its  cornerstone  the  owwslte 
principle  that  all  peoples  have  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  pursuits  and  ■  their  own 
governments.  Unless  we  retain  this  single 
principle  above  all  others,  our  name  wlU  join 
that  long  Ust  of  fallen  powers  which  have 
been  as  temporal  meteors  in  a  sky  that  knows 
darkness  as  Its  only  permanent  feature. 


Aircraft  Acddent  Near  Spain 

January  17,  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January  17  a  tragic  aircraft  accldeht  oc- 
curred off  the  coast  of  Spain  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Palomares.  A  mld-alr  collision 
betwe«i  a  UJS.  B-52  bomber  carrying  un- 
armed nuclear  weapons  and  a  KC-135 
tanker  took  the  Uves  of  seven  TJS  Air 
Force  personnel.  While  the  accident  It- 
self was  announced  at  the  time  that  It 
occurred,  prior  to  yesterday  no  sub- 
sequent details  concerning  the  effects  ot 
this  accident  had  been  officially  an- 
nounced by  the  \JS.  Oovemment  or  the 
Oovemment  of  Si}aln. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  foUowed  this  matter  very  closely 
and  has  received  on  two  separate  occa- 
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alons  In  the  last  month  and  a  half  biief- 
Inea  In  executive  session  concerning  the 
aeddent.  the  search  for  an  unanned  nu- 
eler  weapon  and  a  report  on  the  steps 
t> >m  to  assure  that  areas  affected  with 
raclkMCtlve  materials  hare  been  thor- 
ooshly  cleaned  up. 

While  I  believe  that  more  specific  In- 
formation should  have  been  given  out  to 
the  public  much  earlier,  I  am  happy  to 
report  today  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Spanish  Nuclear  Energy  Board,  Dr. 
Otero,  made  a  statement  to  a  Madrid 
newspaper  last  night  and  said: 

Not  a  single  ca*e  of  radloACtlve  contamina- 
tion worthy  of  tb«  oam«  has  been  registered 
In  the  Palomares  region  or  Ita  surroundings. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  there  has  been 
no  kind  of  nucletu*  explosion  and  that 
"not  a  single  persan  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  region  or  the  personnel  of  the 
teams  of  the  Nuclear  Energy  Board  has 
received  a  dangeroiis  dose  of  any  kind." 
His  statement  also  pointed  out  that: 
All  measures  to  assure  that  zones  affected 
by  the  accident  of  January  17  are  completely 
cleaned,  hav*  been  taken.  A  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  sou  contaminated  by  accident 
Is  being  withdrawn  so  It  can  be  stated  that 
security  of  zone  already  has  been  guaranteed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
spokesman  for  the  Spanish  Government 
has  now  made  its  announcement  con- 
cerning tlfe  safety  of  the  people  exposed 
"^n  this  area  of  Spain  as  a  result  of  the 
B-52  and  tanker  collision,  the  VS.  De- 
partment of  State  has  this  afternoon  re- 
leased a  statement  which  sums  up  the 
situation  with  regard  to  this  tragic  acci- 
dent and  the  efforts  made  to  clean  up  the 
area.  Search  Is  of  course  continuing  for 
the  as  yet  unrecovered,  but  unarmed  nu- 
clear weapon. 

I  place  the  ofQclal  VS.  announcement 
aa.  this  Incident  In  the  Record  at  thl« 
point  In  my  remilrks: 

PKxaa  RzLKASX  Mads  st  thx  n.S.  Dkpabtmbnt 
OF  Stats  on  IiIabch  2.  IBM 

Pursuant  to  the  statement  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Spanish  Nuclear  Energy  Board 
yesterday,  I  can  say  that  search  Is  being 
pressed  off  the  Spanish  coast  for  the  recovery 
of  material  carried  by  ths  two  planes  In- 
volved In  the  recent  air  collision  and  for 
fragments  of  wreckage  which  might  fximlsh 
clues  to  the  cause  of  the  accident.  Included 
aboard  the  B-S3  which  coUlded  with  the  KC- 
13S  tanker  were  several  unarmed  nuclear 
weapcKis.  one  of  wUlcb  has  not  yet  been 
recovered. 

When  this  search  and  Investigation  have 
been  concluded,  further  announcement  wlU 
be  made  of  the  results. 

The  Impact  of  the  weapons  on  land  re- 
sulted In  scattering  of  a  small  amount  of 
plutonlimi  (Pu**)  and  uranium  (U")  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  points  of  Im- 
pact.   There  was  no  nuclear  explosion. 

Built-in  safeguards  perfected  throiigb 
years  of  extensive  safety  testing,  have  al- 
lowed the  United  States  to  handle,  store,  and 
transport  nuclear  weapons  for  more  than 
two  decades.  Thorough  safety  rules  and 
practices  also  have  been  developed  for  deal- 
ing with  any  weapon  accident  which  might 
result  in  the  splUlng  of  nuclear  materials. 

Radiological  surveys  of  the  Palom&res  area 
and  Its  human  and  ^"'"'»'  populations  have 
Included  detailed  latxiratocy  studies  by  lead- 
ing Spanish  and  TT.S.  scientists  throughout 
the  44  days  since  the  accident.  They  have 
obtained  no  evidence  of  a  health  hazard. 
These  experts  say  there  Is  no  hazard  from 
eating  vegetables  marketed  from  this  area. 


from  eating  the  toeat  or  fish  or  drinking  the 
milk  of  animals. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  Insure  that  the 
affected  areas  are  thoroughly  cleaned  up, 
and  some  soil  and  vegetation  are  being 
retnoved. 

Theee  measures  are  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  eliminate  the  chance  of  haz- 
ard, to  set  at  rest  Vifounded  fears,  and  thus 
to  restore  normal  life  and  livelihood  to  the 
people  of  Palomares. 
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Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  winning  speech  for 
the  State  of  Utah  in  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Ladies  Auxiliary  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest.  The  speech  was 
written  by  Dan  J.  Gamer  of  Sunset, 
Utah,  which  is  in  my  congressional 
district. 

DcMOcaACT:    What   It   Mkans  to   M* 

There  can  be  no  realization  of  life,  with- 
out death:  no  virtue,  without  vice;  no.beauty 
without  the  hideous:  alR},  no  freedom,  with- 
out opposition.  We,  as  Inhabitants  of  the 
free  world,  cannot  fully  appreciate  ur  realize 
the  benefits  of  a  democracy  unless  we  are 
faced  with  the  poeslbUlty  of  losing  those 
basic  liberties  which  we  enjoy.  We  have  de- 
fended our  democratic  way  of  life  in  past 
wars  and,  are  now  opposing  the  confronta- 
tions of  despotism  and  tyranny  around  the 
world — specifically  In  our  present  struggle  In 
Vietnam. 

Democracy  Is  not  an  abstract  force  which 
defies  definition,  but  a  form  of  government 
In  which  the  people  are  both  the  governors 
and  the  governed.  Democracy  Is  an  off- 
spring of  Christianity.  It  Is  based  upon  the 
appIicabUlty  of  Christ's  basic  teachings — love 
and  Justice. 

We  cannot  sit  Idly  by  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  a  democracy.  Thomas  Jefferson  con- 
firmed this  statement  when  he  said :  "Liberty 
Is  a  boisterous  sea.  Timid  men  prefer  the 
calm  of  despotism."  E:ach  generation  has 
been  faced  with  the  task  of  winning,  for  it- 
self, the  marvelous  freedoms  which  we  some- 
times take  for  granted.  We  are  not  to  be 
exempt. 

It  may  seem  a  task,  reserved  for  the  wise 
with  age,  to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  But  the  preservation  of  democracy  re- 
quires the  cooperative  effort  of  everyone.  So, 
what  can  we  as  teenagers  and  high  school 
students,  contribute  to  this  effort? 

Jefferson  paraphrased  the  supreme  need 
for  a  democracy  in  saying,  "The  state  that 
hopes  to  be  Ignorant  and  free.  Is  hoping  for 
something  that  never  was  and  never  wlU 
be."  The  first  step,  In  doing  our  part  to  de- 
fend our  Government  of  equal  opportunity, 
is  to  stay  In  school  and  strive  to  acquire  the 
beat  education  possible.  Second,  we  must 
not  be  afraid  to  get  Involved.  In  supporting 
our  laws,  we  are  supporting  Justice:  and,  in 
supporting  Justice,  we  are  defending  de- 
mocracy. Third,  through  the  development  of 
oiirselves.  Intellectually  and  morally,  blooms 
the  success  of  our  Nation;  for,  the  moment 
any  dtlsen  begins  to  seek  sp>eclal  privilege 
or  to  exploit  his  fellow  men,  that  moment 
democracy  ceases  for  him. 

"Patriotism  Is  the  throbbing  pulse  of  a 
democratic    government."      It    Is    the    force 


which  inspires  loyalty.  In  times  of  peace, 
and  heroism.  In  times  of  war.  But,  true 
patriotism  does  not  consist  of  saluting  the 
flag.  It  is  not  merely  llpservlce;  but,  a  deep 
and  earnest  conviction  in  democracy's  su- 
periority over  all  other  forms  of  government. 
We  can  love  a  nation — I  love  this  Nation. 

As  evidence,  to  support  democracy,  Ed- 
ward R.  Murrow  said,  "The  largest  educa- 
tional machine  In  the  world  is  in  Berlin. 
It  is  27  miles  long.  It  Is  strung  with  barbed 
wire.  It  teaches  lessons  In  the  meaning  of 
democracy  and  communism,  of  freedom  and 
tyranny,  of  humanity  and  inhumanity.  Its 
name  Is  'the  wall.'  " 

Democracy  Is  a  practical  form  of  govern- 
ment, established  for  the  purpose  of  the 
betterment  of  man.  A  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  based  upon  trust  In  man,  as  stated 
by  Gandhi.  "You  must  not  lose  faith  in  hu- 
manity. Humanity  Is  an  ocean;  If  a  few 
drops  of  the  ocean  are  dirty,  the  ocean  does 
not  become  dirty." 

Because  of  the  ley  cold  war.  In  'progress 
around  the  globe,  and  the  raging  hot  war 
in  Vietnam;  we  must  stand  firm  In  our 
democratic — our  American — belief.  My  feel- 
ings toward  America  can  be  summed  up  in 
the  followliig  excerpts  from  a  poem  by  Ellas 
Lileberman : 

"  'See.'  said  my  father,  pointing  to  the  flag 

that  fluttered  near; 
'That  flag  of  stars  and  stripes  is  yours; 
It  Is  the  emblem  of  the  promised  land. 
It  means,  my  son.  the  hopw  of  humanity. 
Uve  for  It — die  for  ttl ' 
Under  the  open  sky  of  my  new  country  I 

swore  to  do  so; 
And  every  drop  of  blood  In  me  wUl  keep 

that  vow. 
I  am  proud  of  my  future. 
I  am  an  American." 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  reduce  dras- 
tically the  school  milk  and  limch  program 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  scho<^ 
administrators  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Paul  W.  Brlggs.  superintendent 
of  Cleveland  public  schools,  has  written 
me  as  follows: 

If  these  programs  are  limited  only  to  ths 
children  from  welfare  homes  as  suggested 
by  President  Johnson,  school  principals  will 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  administer  ths 
program  without  serious  embarrassment  to 
needy  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  last 
year  when  we  were  discussing  the  medi- 
care plan  the  means  test  was  considered 
degrading.  Is  It  any  less  so  when  api^Uw 
to  children?  ' 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
letter  revived  from  Superintendent 
Paul  W.  Brlggs  and  a  statement  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  Cleveland  City 
School  District: 

Clevojind  Pttbuc  Schools, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  February  23, 1968. 
Hon.  Psancks  P.  Bolton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dzax  Mas.  Bolton:  Attached  you  will  find 
a  statement  approved  by  the  Cleveland  Board 
of  Education  at  its  last  meeting. 


The  members  of  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
announcement  that  the  national  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs  are  in  the  process 
of  being  drastically  reduced.  If  these  pro- 
grams are  limited  only  to  the  children  from 
welfare  homes  as  suggested  by  President 
Johnson,  school  principals  will  find  It  al- 
most impossible  to  administer  the  program 
without  serious  embarrassment  to  needy 
children. 

Your  attention  to  this   problem   and  as- 
sistance will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  W.  Brigcs, 

Superintende7it. 

Statement  Concerning  Cdtbacks  in  School 
Lunch  and  Milk  Program 

The  Board  of  EducaUon  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  regrets  to  learn  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  made  a  substantUl  cutback 
m  donated  commodities  and  mUk  subsidy  in 
the  schools'  lunch  program.  This  action 
seriously  Impairs  a  recent  InnovaUon  In  the 
Cleveland  public  schools,  which  has  provided 
nearly  300.000  meals  monthly  to  Junior  and 
senior  high  school  students— a  nutritious, 
hot  lunch  for  35  cente  as  compared  to  earlier 
costs  exceeding  50  cents.  Through  the  milk 
program,  we  are  serving  over  114  mlUlon 
cartons  per  month  Including  360.000  cartons 
to  needy  elementary  children. 

The  Cleveland  pubUc  schools  cannot  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Govenmient  Intends  to  dis- 
continue well-balanced  hot  nutritious  meals 
to  children  of  families  receiving  relief  A 
discontinuance  of  the  present  program  would 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  Cleveland  chU- 
dren. 

Medical  studies  of  preschool  children  re- 
siding In  Impoverished  areas  have  revealed 
serious  nutritional  deflclenclea.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  resources  of  the  national 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs  are  an  Im- 
portant dimension  In  iwovidlng  for  the  total 
educaUon&l  needs  of  children. 

-I^e  Board  of  Education  of  the  Cleveland 
Public  Schools  urges  that  congressional  rep- 
resentatives from  Cleveland  make  every  effort 
to  halt  the  present  cutbacks  and  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  expansion.  We  urge 
that  new  programs  and  extensions  Include 
the  needs  of  aU  children. 

Approved  unanimously.  February  21,  1966. 
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Uig  Fathers  and  has  ever  since  provided  the 
finest  fighting  ships  to  the  UJ3.  Navy  to 
deter  aggression  In  peace  and  to  win  battles 
in  time  of  war;  and 

Whereas  the  ships  buUt  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  from  the  first,  the  ship  of  the 
line  Ohio,  to  the  last,  the  modem  flghtliyr 
ship  Duluth.  have  been  buUt  with  pride  a^ 
craftsmanship  by  the  /sxpert  shipbuilders 
of  the  Navy  Yard;  and      ' 

Whereas  the  miracles  of  production 
wrought  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  have 
Justly  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  "can 
do"  shipyard:  and 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  has  now 
despite  Its  magnificent  history  and  tremen- 
dous facilities,   been   ordered    to  be   closed 
and 

Whereas  James  J.  Dolan,  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn  and  president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Metal  Trades  Council,  labored  with  untUlng 
energy  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard;  and 

Whereas  James  J.  Dolan  In  so  doing  was 
exerting  his  efforts  not  only  in  behalf  of 
the  10,000  devoted  men  and  women  who 
faithfully  labored  at  the  shipyard  in  the 
interest  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  their  country 
but  also  In  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Bca-ough  of  Brooklyn:  Now,  therefore 

I,  Abe  Stark,  president  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  do  hereby  award  this  citation  to 
James  J.  Dolan  in  recognition  of  his  numer- 
ous efforts  as  stated  above. 
Attest; 

Abe  Stark. 
President  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
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stark  presented  him  with  a  citation  for  his 
untiring  efforts  to  prevent  the  closing  of 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard." 

Dolan,  39.  and  his  wife.  Ethel.  live  tft  67 
DahJgreen  Place,  Port  Hamilton,  with  their 
six  children.  Including  6-year-old  twin 
daughters. 

"I  am  happy  and  delighted  the  way  things 
turned  out  as  far  as  my  job  Is  concerned  " 
he  said.  "I  always^wanted  to  stay  with  the 
yard  until  the  end." 


Tribute  to  James  J.  Dolan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   ttXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

,^-  ,.^0.     Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 

7^t^^  ^  ^^""^  ^  ^e  attention  of 
tWs  House  the  saga  of  a  man  who  has 

te,^  V"  ^^^^  ^'^^^  ^  ^^e  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  and  to  protect  the  careere 
b,n^.!  ''prkers  uprooted  by  this  unfor- 
tunate closing-he  Is  James  j.  Dolan 
president  of  the  Brooklyn  Metal  Trades 
CouncU.  who  m  this  capacity  represents 
HI  the  woricers  at  the  navy  yard. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  the  foUowing 
Wbutes-a  citation  from  the  borough 
Wesident  of  Brooklyn,  an  article  from 
the  New  York  World  Telegram,  of  Peb- 
niary  1.  and  two  articles  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 22  Civil  Service  Leader: 
Cttation  bt  the  PREsmtNT  OF  Brooklyn, 
Crrr  of  New  York 

Whereas    the    Brooklyn    Navy   Yard    was 
•■tabllshed  over  164  years  ago  by  our  Pound- 


[From  the  Broo^yn  (N.Y.)  World -Telegram, 
Feb.  1,  1966  J 
Dolan  Wnx  Stat  at  Yard 
James  J.  Doland  U  determined  to  remain 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  continue  to 
help  the  hundreds  of  blue-collar  and  white- 
collar  workers  obtain  Jobs  before  the  gates 
of  the  shipyards  are  closed  forever  on  June 
30. 

Dolan,  one  of  the  principal  fighters  In  a 
long  but  losing  battle  to  keep  the  291-acre 
naval  installation  from  closing  and  save 
about  10,000  Jobs,  recently  lost  his  own 
tlO.OOO-a-year  Job  as  a  planner  and  esU- 
mator.  but  he's  back  at  the  yard  as  a  paid 
official  of  the  carpenter's  union. 

Dolan  conUnues  as  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Council,  which  con- 
sists of  members  of  the  yard's  trade  unions. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  councU  for  the 
past  10  years  and  has  been  president  since 
1963.  Pot  the  past  8  years,  he  has  been 
president  of  local  2031.  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  AFIr- 
CIO. 

ONLT    1,500   LETT 

In  1963,  the  trades  council  represented 
more  than  9,000  shipyard  employees  in  23 
trades.  Today  it  represents  1,500  workers 
In  about  a  dozen  trades. 

Dolan  intends  to  keep  the  council  acUve 
after  the  yard  Is  closed  by  representing 
about  350  blue-collar  emloyees  at  the  Naval 
Applied  Science  Laboratory,  which  adjoins 
the  shipyard. 

As  councU  president,  Dolan  played  an  Im- 
portant part  In  holding  rallies  and  marches 
in  the  city  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  ship- 
yard. He  appealed  to  the  Governor  Con-* 
gressmen,  and  Senators  for  help.  He  partic- 
ipated m  a  bus  caravan  with  4,000  persons 
to  Washington. 

Even  though  he  was  unsuccessful  In  stop- 
ping the  yard  from  closing,  the  demonstra- 
tions helped  to  accomplish  some  gains  for 
the  shipworkers. 

Among  the  accomplishments  were  the  8  1 
percent  bonus  given  to  Federal  employees 
who  retired  by  last  December  30  and  sever- 
ance pay  given  to  eligible  shipyard  workers. 
Dolan  said  It  was  the  first  time  a  ship- 
worker  had  ever  received  severance  pay. 

At  a  testUnonlal  dinner  given  to  Dolan 
last  September  16.  Borough  President  Abe 


(From    the    Civil    Service    Leader    Feb     22 

1966] 
James  Dolan— Dedicated  to  Fair  and  Decent 
Treatment  of  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  Aids 
"It  has  a  great  past,  but  it  has  no  future  " 
With  these  words,  it  was  reported,  did  Robert 
McNamara  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard,  shortly  after  he  announced  Its 
scheduled  closing.  The  order  to  close  the 
Shipyard  was  made  public  on  November  19 

\n   ^<.^'^  f  ^^^^  ^  *^  effecUve  on  .June 
do,  1866,  a  few  short  months  from  now. 

Many  events  have  taken  place  between  the 
announcement  date  and  the  present  time 
The  Sandoval.  Intrepid,  Ogden,  and  Duluth 
all  fighting  ships  of  a  fighting  Navy,  have 
been  completed  and  sent  to  their  places  on 
the  seas  in  the  defense  of  this  country  With 
unseemly  haste  much  of  th«  fine  facliities 
of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  have  been 
^  !.''*15°''^  **'■  <lestroyed.  The  Hammer- 
^1^^^^'v*^''  ^'''■^•^*  weight-handling 
structure  in  the  Port  of  New  York,  with  a  re- 

?  *^i^*  "*'"*  °'  '*'«'■  '2  million  was  sold 
for  »6  000  and  demolished  for  the  Junk  value 
The  Navy  Yard  with  a  record  of  165  years 

inrt.^H  ,^*^*  ^'^  '^"  *o  t^e  control  of 
Individuals  who  seemed  to  step  out  of  the 
pages  Of  "The  Calne  Mutiny"  or  -Ut 
Roberts." 

10^  ^^"^  ^.^  happened  to  the  almost 
10,000  men  and  women  workers  during  this 
time?     We  can  answer  this  question  best  by 

k?^v.l.  x/t^^"^-  °°'*'''  P^«»dent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Metal  Trades  Council,  president  of 
Carpenters  Local  Union  2031  and  now  general 
representative   of   the   Brotherhood   of   Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America.    Jim  Dolan 
as  president  of  the  Council  represents  all  of 
2^  ™T  ti""^  shipyard.     For  the  past 
2 '^  years  he  led  the  fight  to  save  the  vlvy 
yard  and  later  to  obtain  the  maximum  In 
fair  and  decent  treatment  for  the  workers 
ThiB  was  a  task  that  required  In  many  l"' 
Stance.  16  hours  a  day.  Innumerable  meet- 
^,  frequent  trips  to  Washington,   and  a 
dedication  to  his  fellow  workers  that  borders 
on    the    unbelievable.    It    might    well     be 
BrSi^"*.  ^i."^^^  ot  ^ident  of  t^ 
^r^    ^**^**'  ^"^^  Council  must  be  quite 
high      The  reverse  Is  true;  the  position  does 
not  canr  a  salary.     As  Jim  said  when  asked 
My  satisfaction  is  being  able  to  help  the  de- 
K»™  V^'*.  ''^'■^'^K  P«oPl<^  of  the  Brooklyn 
rht7J"**  *.  """^  "^^y  possible,  especially  at 

^utit^L  H°  '""'*  **'  ^^^  fair-weather 
political  friends  are  not  to  be  found  " 

yJ^L^f  ^^  38-year-old  father  of  six 
been  able  to  accompUsh  during  his  Ume  as 
representative  of  the  yardworkers?  Prior 
to  November  1964.  he  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
keep  the  yard  open  that  will  long  be  remem- 
«fi^'  ,^^  assistance  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce^ labor  unions,  fraternal  and  business 
groups  was  obtained.     Petitions  numbering 

^^.^^'f."  '^^"°''  ^'"'^  collected  and  for! 
warded  to  the  President  of  the  United  States- 
street  rallies  attended  by  prominent  pollUcai 
figtires  were  held;  a  letter  campaign  was 
started;  proposed  leglslatton  was  submitted 
to  our  lawmakers;  Madison  Square  Garden 
was  packed  with  New  Yorkers  protesting  the 
toreat  to  the  Navy  yard;  and  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  public  education  was  under- 
taken. 

-The  President  of  the  United  States  pub- 
licly acknowledged,  at  Albee  Square  In  Brook- 
^.  having  had  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
future  repeatedly  brought  to  his  attention. 
Despite  these  efforts  of  Jim  Dolan    and  the 
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many  who  Joined  him  In  tlie  fight,  the  Secr»- 
tary  of  Defeno*.  Robert  Strang«  McNaman. 
announced  the  Intention  of  closing  tt]«  yard 
that  had  served  the  Nation  ao  well  and  ao 
long. 

On  November  19.  19M.  the  clvUlan  worlt- 
force  at  the  Navy  Taid  totaled  9.635.  Tb* 
average  worker's  age  was  4S  with  18  years  of 
service  at  the  yard.  To  this  group,  wboaa 
only  mistake  waa  that  of  choosing  a  career 
with  the  Federal  dvll  service,  the  closure  an- 
nouncement waa  a  thunderclap  of  doom. 
With  their  shipbuilding  skills  not  reqtUred 
In  the  New  York  area  and  with  family  Uea 
that  In  many  caaea  prevented  moving,  they 
felt  they  were  daatined  for  the  Industrial 
scrap  heap.  However,  at  no  point  In  the  en- 
suing months  did  their  dedication  to  duty 
falter.  They  continued  to  perform  their  work 
on  ship*  In  th«  sam«  high-quality  manner 
that  had  long  ago  earned  the  "can  do"  name 
for  the  shipyard.  Conunendatlon  after  com- 
mendation waa  received  by  the  yard  for  top- 
notch  work,  performed  on  time. 

TOP  U  JUMf  ANSKIP 

While  the  shipyard  commander  freely  pre- 
ftloted  an  Inability  to  produce  work,  the 
faithful  men  and  wooaen  continued  to  turn 
out  top  quality  workmanship.  AU  this, 
while  they  were  "working  on  their  own  cof- 
fin.' When  thla  M^k  waa  flnUhed.  their 
Jobs  were  througt^>f  Many  believe  that  this 
sterling  performance  waa  In  no  caaaU  part 
due  to  the  leadership  of  Jim  Dolan  and  the 
fact  that  the  workers  knew  that  he  was  there 
to  help  them.  During  this  time  an  out- 
placement program  waa  established  and  Do- 
lan was  BuccesaTul  In  tempering  certain  as- 
pects of  It  that  would  have  worked  extrenxe 
hardship  on  the  worker*.  He  was  also  able 
to  have  laycrfTs  delayed  until  they  were  re- 
quired by  lack  of  work.  He  continued  meet- 
ing with  legislators  and  assisted  directly  and 
indirectly  In  obtaining  the  passage  of  laws 
that  provided  far  Improrement  o<  both  re- 
tirement benefits  and  severance  pay. 

On  September  18.  1965.  at  a  testimonial 
Inner,  Borough  President  Abe  Stark  of  Brook- 
lyn presented  a  citation  to  Jim  Dolan  In  rec- 
ognition of  hU  efforts  "not  only  In  behalf  of 
the  10.000  men  and  wodien  *  *  •  at  tha 
shipyard  •  •  •  but  also  In  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  borough  ol  Brooklyn."  Thre 
testimonial  dinner  waa  attended  by  numer- 
oua  ptTwnment  labor  repreaentatlves,  chamber 
■ff  MaHnaro*  oMUala  and  most  important  to 
Jtm.  many  c€  the  workers  whoee  Interesta 
he  has  ao  well  represented. 

Since  that  date  many  at  the  workera  have 
moved  on  to  oCliar  Jobs,  some  in  other  aee- 
tVons  of  the  coontry,  others  have  retired, 
and  one  ol  hla  worker  frleada  gav«  hla  Ufa 
while  working  on  the  U.S.3.  Intrepid  at  the 
navy  yard.  With  the  last  ship,  the  VSS. 
Dututh.  gone  from  the  once-proud  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  the  remaining  workers  are  en- 
gaged In  dismantling  or  p^^-fc-i^g  machinery 
and  eqtilpment  for  shipping  to  other  loca- 
tions or  scrapptsg.  The  former  admiral  In 
I  of  Vb»  yard  has  been  removed,  a  n«w 
i  laalgned  and  It  Is  hoped  a  final  phaas 
of  decent  trealmant  for  the  remaining  work- 
eis  has  oonmasnoed. 

Itius  the  curtain  slowly  falls  on  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard:  the  yan^  that  has  built  azMl 
repaired  the  finest  fighting  ships  cf  the  UjB. 
Navy.  The  shipbuilding  tradltton  that  ex- 
tended back  to  tlM  tlBM  of  Washington.  J«f - 
f  enon  and  AdaOM  is  nam  to  be  broken.  Do- 
ton  kM  aald  hoparolly,  "^lay  the  time  nsver 
eoHM  vtian  Axneitean  Uvea  are  lost  beca«ias 
of  tiM  navy  yard  that  no  loogcr  axlsta  bo* 
wtaoee  shlpa  are  vitally  needed.  * 

As  for  Jim  Dolaa.  he  wUl  eoDttniM  to  rep- 
resent and  flght  for  fairness  for  his  wmkaw 
unU#the  last  man  leaves  and  the  gates  ars 
alowty  swung  shot. 


[Prom  the  Clvn  Serrlee  Leader,  titt.  a.  I0oa| 
Navt  Yasd^  HzrroKT  Is  p.w.m-..^  arr 

(By  ICks  KBon)  * 

The  nostalgic  past  comes  tip  and  meets 
you  In  the  face  as  you  walk  through  the  gat* 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  You  remember 
the  IM-year  history  of  this  place  and  It 
makee  you  wonder  why,  after  being  the  buck- 
bone  of  Aaierlca's  naval  power,  the  yard 
was  closed. 

Walking  through  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
today  is  like  i>clng  in  a  deserted  ghost  town 
of  the  (Xd  West.  Where  there  once  was 
activity  and  noise  there  Is  now 'only  the 
desifening  roar  of  silence  and  desertion. 

The  drydocks  that  saw  so  many  at  this 
Nation's  greatest  warships  built  and  repaired 
now  stand  empty. 

The  administration  building  where  the 
upper  floors  once  hummed  with  active  people 
working  are  now  almost  bare. 

RiUroad  sidings  that  once  held  material 
of  war  In  boxcar  after  boxcar  now  stand 
rusting  and  the  few  railroad  cars  that  are 
left  are  there  to  carry  away  the  salvaged  re- 
mains of  the  219-acre  faculty. 

WAK    BASIS 

Onfce  over  70.000  men  and  women  worked 
arouod  the  clock  to  help  construct  the 
greatest  naval  war  fleet  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  They  also  repaired  those  war 
machinea,  6.000  of  them  In  World  War  n, 
and  when  they  couldn't  repair  them,  they 
made  them  over.  Now  where  these  70,000 
people  worked  and  crowded  this  place,  there 
are  less  than  3.000  who,  Ulke  hermits,  are 
rarely  seen.  These  remaining  few  are  nail- 
ing the  coSn  closed. 

You  talk  to  some  of  these  men  and  they 
still  can  hear  the  war  activity  going  on. 
That  sound  will  never  leave  them. 

These  people  know  that  their  ]ob  ends 
June  30.  Yet,  they  dont  know  why.  "If 
only  someone  would  tell  why  we  were  closed. 
It  might  make  things  a  little  easier  for  us," 
one  shlpworker  said. 

Another  employee  of  the  yard  who  has 
been  there  since  the  height  of  the  war  said. 
"McNamara  has  changed  the  reason  so  often 
that  I  wonder  what  the  real  reason  might 
be." 

There  are  thoee  who  come  back  from  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard.  Just  to  visit.  They 
tell  of  tbs  conditions  there  that  make  tt 
almost  Impossible  to  run  an  efficient  facility 
and  they  too  wonder. 

One  former  Brooklynlte  told  of  a  question 
that  was  asked  In  Philadelphia.  He  said  that 
a  production  supervisor  asked  for  a  break- 
down on  the  number  of  men  who  were  work- 
ing on  a  particular  ship  and  the  number  of 
men  In  each  ares  that  were  on  vacation  or 
had  taken  some  other  leave.  The  question 
couldnt  be  answered.  Whan  told  that  In- 
formaUon  of  that  kind  was  always  available 
In  Brooklyn,  tb*  supervteor  said.  "Yeah,  that'a 
why  you  wars  eloaed." 

The  sttlfMroiker  aald  tlia*  U  ths  reason  for 
ekwure  w*s  edteteney  than  somebody  over- 
loaksd  at  toast  tbM  prolilem  In  PliUade]«)bU. 

It  la  Important  to  note  that  tt>e  men  are 
now  realised  to  the  Idea  «hat  their  )oba  are 
endinc  here  ta  New  York.  Ttey  don't  talk 
anymat«  about  a  longer  phase-out  or  keep- 
ing the  yard  open.  Tlirey  nov  talk  about  the 
reasons  and  tbs  lack  of  good  ones  for  the 
olosura.  Uost  of  them  know  wtMre  they  wUl 
be  going  from  New  York.  Others  are  awar* 
that  they  wlU  have  to  find  som«  other  kind 
of  work. 

You  w«lk  back  Into  the  admlnlotratkm 
building  and  90  to  tit*  ISth  floor  wtilcti 
taooses  among  otbsr  **''"gr.  tbs  productloo 
depsr^nent. 

Yoa  entar  •  roona  that  st  ons  ttma  iMd 
hunAvds  of  psoyis  plsnnlim  and  aimljttiiK 


production    procedures.     AU    that    remains 
iMfw  is  vast  empUneaa. 

Ai.  nanHAM  * 

In  an  ofSoe  near  the  end  of  this  room  sits 
the  admlnhitratlve  oflloer  of  the  production 
department.  He  has  been  at  the  yard  for 
over  2S  years. 

Al  Oraham  has  seen  the  finest  years  otf  the 
yard  and  he  has  to  also  see  Its  last  years.  On 
a  board  behind  his  deak  Is  a  placard  which 
states  "Save  the  BrocAlyn  Navy  Yard." 

Graham  said  that  once  he  wished  he  could 
get  caught  up  on  his  work.  "My  desk  was 
hard  to  find  under  the  papennncM-k.  Now.  I 
am  caught  up,  and  you  know.  I  wish  I 
wasn't." 

The  final  chapter  Is  being  written  today 
at  the  yard.  The  few  remaining  ahlpworkera 
are  now  doing  a  Job  that  Is  usually  left  for 
funeral  directors.  They  are  burying  ths 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 


March  3,  1966 


Senate  Joint  Retolotion  103  Says  "Let 
the  People  Decide" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBTNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Stark  County  News,  published  we^dy 
In  Toulon,  m.: 

SrNAT*   Joint    Resonmoif    103    Sats    "Ijrr 
TRX  Peoplx  DBcmr" 

Last  spring  and  summer  we  published  sev- 
•rml  editorials  on  the  subject  of  reapportion- 
ment of  our  State  legislature,  and  about  the 
UJ3.  Senate  blU  to  amend  the  Constitution 
oonceming  apporUonment  of  State  legisla- 
tures. 

We  were,  and  sttll  are.  In  favor  of  Senator 
DtxKSKN's  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  which 
would  amend  the  Federal  Oonstltutlon  to 
permit  the  States  to  apportion  one  of  their 
houses  on  a  basis  other  than  population. 
This  Is  In  opposition  to  a  1064  VJa.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  both  housea  of  State  legls- 
tures  must  be  apportioned  on  a  population 
basis. 

TO  the  castial  observer  It  may  not  make 
much  difference  as  to  the  method  of  appor- 
tionment, but  It  does  make  a  big  difference^ 
In  order  to  have  effective  checks  and  balances 
in  our  Oove^nment.  and  to  provide  oomplets 
refiresentatton  of  the  people,  the  house  and 
senate  ^K>uld  differ  m  their  basis  for  repre- 
sentation. If  both  an  based  on  population, 
then  the  large  metropolitan  areas  wiu  de- 
cide the  fats  of  ttie  rural  areas. 

If  bnslnsse  and  living  oooditloiM  were  the 
same  throughout  the  Slate  then  there  would 
be  no  problem.  But  since  g^-y^ptiir^i  looa- 
tton  Is  as  Important  as  the  number  of  peo- 
ple Uvtng  In  a  given  area,  both  aides  of  the 
ptoture  should  be  conaldsred  whrn  legislation 
Is  paaaaA. 

SenaU  Joint  Resolution  loa  Is  quits 
simple.  In  that  It  permits  the  people  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  how  they  want  their 
leglslacion  apportioned.  Some  Statea  may 
feel  tlMit  they  would  benefit  ftom  having 
both  bouses  on  a  piopulattan  basis,  whlls 
other  States  may  be  beMer  off  with  one  house 
on  a  gsograpbloal  basis. 

Ths  mortality  rate  of  prcHMsed  consUtu- 
tlonal  amendments  Is  high.  Through  tba 
yean  many  propoeed  amendments  have  besa 


presented,  but  only  a  handful  have  been 
passed.  They  mxist  pass  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  each  House,  then  a  three-fourths  vote 
of  the  people.  Needless  to  say  only  a  few 
make  it  all  the  way  through. 

However,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103  ap- 
pears to  have  a  large  number  of  backers  from 
both  political  parties.  A  majority  of  the 
State  legislatures  (28)  have  called  upon 
Oongrers  to  coll  a  constitutional  convention 
to  adopt  such  an  amendment. 

In  many  States  where  the  people  have  re- 
course to  direct  legislation — Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Colorado  are  notable  examples 

the  voters  have  chosen  the  Federal  plan  of 
legislative  representation  and  rejected  sys- 
tons  under  which  both  houses  are  selected 
on  a  strict  pt^JUlatlon  basis,  only  to  be  told 
their  democratic  choice  U  nuU  and  void. 

Oregon  voters  have  chosen  strict  popula- 
tion selection  for  both  houses  as  best  suited 
to  their  State's  needs.  WhUe  some  States 
may  prefer  this  method,  should  the  other 
States  be  forced  to  use  It  If  they  do  not  feel 
it  Is  best  for  them? 

The  EMrksen  amendment  would  permit 
each  State  to  make  Its  choice  in  this  matter. 
If  this  Is  a  government  "by  the  people,"  why 
ahouldnt  the  people  be  able  to  decide  how 
It  should  operate?  TTie  American  people  are 
not  as  free  as  they  used  to  be,  and  If  this 
amendment  does  not  pass,  we  will  be  that 
much  farther  down  the  road  toward  a  dic- 
tatorship. 

As  rural  residents  we  stand  to  benefit  if 
the  amendment  passes.  We  wlU  be  hurt  If  It 
does  not.  Why  not  write  to  your  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  let  them  know  that 
you  want  to  keep  your  freedoms? 
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What  My  American  Patriotisin  Means 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF  MASSACBTrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Massa- 
chusetts winner  of  the  annual  Amerlcan- 
lan  contest  of  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce  this  year  Is  William  J.  Abe- 
rizk.  Jr..  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  him  deliver 
Ms  essay,  "What  My  American  Patriot- 
um  Means  to  Me,"  at  the  governmental 
Mialrs  seminar  of  the  junior  chamber 
of  commerce  last  SaSirday  in  Auburn 
Ifass. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
me  text  of  this  winning  essay  In  the 
Congressional  Recoro: 
What  Mr  Americak  Patkiotism  Miians  to  Mk 

*^^"^^^™  J-  Aberlzk,  Jr.,  4  Fairmont 
Btreet.  I^wrence,  Mass.,  State  winner, 
Massachusetts) 

What  am  I  because  of  my  love  for  my 
wintry?  I  am  a  confident,  hopeful,  aecure 
rrong  American.  I  know  with  pride,  love! 
•Od  knowledge  that  "my"  country  is  the 
■nest,  greatest,  most  blessed  country  on  the 
•J«h.  I  am  always  confident  that  my  coun- 
^and  I  are  being  well  protected  by  our 
*nnea  Forces  every  minute  of  every  hour 
taiao  know  that  my  very  rights  as  a  cltlren 
«•  always  being  preserved  by  the  law  and 
HIS  enforcement  of  these  laws. 

It  means  courage  to  me.  The  courage  you 
»»<1  to  get  ahead  In  Ufe.  It  Is  the  courage 
•oyeak  your  mind  when  you  honestly  b». 
mn  In  what  youre  going  to  aay,  and  you 


know,  for  a  fact,  that  it  la  true.  It  Is  the 
same  courage  as  the  men  at  Iwo  Jlma  had 
when  they  raised  the  American  flag.  It  Is 
the  same  patriotism  that  George  Washing- 
ton. Paul  Revere,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
Benjamin  FranklUi  experienced.  I  am  cer- 
tain they  felt  the  same  way  about  their 
country  as  I  do  mine.  I  love,  cherish,  honor 
treasure,  and  respect  my  country 

My  patriotism  gives  me  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. I  think  that  It  Is  my  duty  aswi 
Intelligent  American  to  make  sure  that  all 
the  factors  which  compose  my  country's  tra- 
ditions are  upheld  and  preserved. 

To  me,  aa  to  many,  love  of  country  means 
sentiment.  It  Is  a  Joy  when  I  see  my  fellow 
comrades  and  mlUtary  officials  marching  In 
a  parade.  When  my  eyes  behold  such  a  sight 
I  thrill  all  over.  Just  as  I  do  when  I  hear 
our  national  anthem  being  sung,  or  see  a  flag- 
raising  ceremony  taking  place.  The  only 
time  I  feel  more  patriotic  Is  when  I  am 
taking  part  In  one  of  these  preeentatlona. 
My  American  patriotism  is  sacred  to  me 
I  would  not  trade  It  for  anything  on  this 
earth.  It  is  sacred  because  the  country 
people,  and  beliefs  which  it  stands  for  are 
to  me  sanctified.  You  can  teU  Immediately 
that  they  are  blessed  by  the  Lord,  for  who 
elae  can  bestow  on  the  country  In  which  we 
Uve  all  the  possessions  that  we  have  been 
presented  with?  Who  else  but  the  Lord  can 
give  us  aU  the  natural  resources,  good  land 
exceptional  minds  and  the  many  other  things 
that  our  country,  and  not  very  many  other 
countries  have?  ^^^ 

To  me  my  patriotism  is  a  great  asset  be- 
cause It  gives  me  a  great  amount  of  morale 
This,  to  me.  Is  one  of  the  most  precious 
possessions  patriotism  gives.  It  gives  me 
the  courage  to  complete  what  I  start  out  to 
do.  It  gives  me  spUlt,  confidence,  and  deter- 
mination.    This  is  the  same  morale  that  our 

r^r^^  ^^  ^  TfZ  *"***'  "  *^*  RevoluUon, 
CIvU,  and  World  Wars.  It  Is  the  same  morale 
that  our  fighting  men  now  have  In  places 
such  aa  Vietnam.  This  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  give  them  the  will  to  fight  back  and  to 
try  harder  and  finally  accomplish  their  goaL 
My  American  patriotism  gives  me  com- 
fort. It  wUl  give  me  the  right  to  vote,  when 
I  am  older,  and  the  freedoms  of  worship  and 
speech.  It  gives  me  the  Inspiration  to  teU 
people  what  I  think  when  they  say  "Todav's 
teenagers  wlU  be  tomorrow's  leaders"  We 
teenagers  are  tired  of  being  "tomorrows 
leaders.  Aren't  we  good  for  something  to- 
day? Can't  we  do  something  to  help  our 
country  now?  Because  of  the  way  I  feel 
towards  my  American  patriotism,  I  can  aay 

fWly,  and  most  important,  l.  that 
patriotism  makes  a  country.  If  the  patriot- 
Jan  of  a  country  Is  low,  then  the  country  wlU 
be  sure  to  faU  sooner  or  later.  But  u  the 
^.'^^''^if  P**'^o"«'a  ^  '^ry  high  and  full  of 
T?^,',  ^*"  ^  ""*  **^"°«  *»^  «n  bapp«ai. 
i,  ,^„^  prosperous,  productive,  and  power- 
ful. This  is  how  America  Is  today.  Let's 
keep  It  this  way.  Remember.  You  >r«  p«it 
ofAmerica.   Beproudoflt. 


The  Alternate  Role  for  Draft  A^e  Man- 
power 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MAssACBxTsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  liEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  escala- 
Uon  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  lias  placed 
Increasing  atresa  on  many  of  oar  re- 
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aources  In  this  great  Nation.  Certainly' 
not  the  l«ast  of  these  is  our  youoff,  mlU- 
tary-age  manpower  reserve. 

As  we  slip  deeper  and  deeper  Into  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  our  need  for  trained, 
capable  fighting  men  is  naturally  in- 
creasing. It  is  also  natural  in  this  day 
and  age  that,  to  meet  these  increasing 
demands,  we  rely  on  the  age-old  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  After  aU.  It  pro- 
vided the  manpower  for  the  most  power- 
ful military  force  bi  history  during  World 
War  n  and  functioned  with  equal  effi- 
ciency during  World  War  L 

Times  have  changed,  however,  and  a 
Selective  Service  System  that  could  func- 
tion effectively  50,  or  even  25  years  ago 
may  not  necessarily  fit  the  needs  of  our 
time.  Today,  there  are  simultaneous 
demands  placed  on  the  youth  of  our 
country  in  addition  to  the  needs  of  our 
Anned  Porces.  And,  short  of  an  all-out 
total  war,  these  alternate  attributions 
which  can  be  made  by  able-bodied  young 
men  Mid  women  must  be  given  equal  au- 
thority In  the  call  to  arms. 

The  Peace  Corps  is  one  such  example. 
Here  Is  a  project  that  has  struggled  up 
from  a  dubious  idea  to  an  International 
success.  Today  there  are  few  Informed 
voices  raised  in  opposition  to  the  role  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  none  who  can  chal- 
lenge the  Incredibly  effective  Job  the 
Corps  hajB  done  in  Its  brief  5-year  life- 
span so  far. 

•.r^JV™''^  °^  ^^^'^r  projects,  such  as 
ViSTA,  which  the  Congress  has  approved 
under  the  war  on  poverty  program,  must 
rely  on  youth  to  achieve  the  Important 
goals  we  have  set  for  them. 

But  programs  such  as  the  Peace  Corps 
and  VISTA  are  in  grave  danger  these 
days  as  a  result  of  our  expanding  mili- 
tary commitment  in  Vietnam  and  what 
tofi  (dearir  come  to  be.  at  best,  an  in- 
efficient aelecUve  service  code. 

Recently,  there  t^jpeared  separate  edl- 
tortals  to  two  highly  respected  news- 
papers in  MasMMJhuaetts.  the  Berkshire 
Eagle  In  n^  hometown  of  Plttsfleld.  and 
the  Boston  Herald.  These  two  fine  edi- 
torials focw  attention  squarely  on  this 
problem  and  suggest  some  provocative 
solutions.  Under  unanimous  consent 
procedures.  I  Include  both  editorials  at 
this  point  and  respectfully  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  collea«ues 
•nie  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Berkrtilre  Eagle,  Feb.  24,  1M«] 

A  War  akd  Pxaci  Oobps 
One  of  ttis  many  unpleasant  byproducts 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam  la  the  pereonnel 
•queeae  that  Is  being  Imposed  on  the  Peace 
Corps  by  the  mounting  manpower  demands 
oi  the  PentagoM. 

.  Y°i"  recently  the  Selective  Service  System 
had  been  granting  virtually  automatic  "na- 
tlona  interest"  deferments  to  Peace  Corps 
recruit*,  most  of  whom  are  of  draft  age 
And  while  the  Peace  Corps  has  always  em- 
phasized that  Its  volunteers  have  no  Im- 
munity tnxjo.  ths  selective  service  after  thev 
complete  their  3-year  hitches,  there  has  gen- 
erally been  a  tactic  understanding  that  draft 
boards  wUl  not  Induct  ex-corpsmen. 

Now,  howcTBT.  the  picture  Is  changing  ♦ 
With  the  mUltary  manpower  pocrf  shrinking 
rapidly  in  many  communities,  draft  boarts 
are  showing  Increasing  reluctance  to  grant 
deferments  to  pro«5>ectlve  Peace  Corps  vol- 
uiiteers.  What's  more,  an  Increasing  number 
Of  Peace  Corpe  aiamnl  are  discovering  that 
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their  draft  boards  are  no  longer  Inclined  to 
regard  thetr  duty  abroad  aa  a  substitute  for 
mUltary  service. 

This  personnel  squeeze  ^comes  at  a  par- 
ticularly Inopportune  time  for  the  Petu:* 
Corps,  w^h  Is  currently  seeking  to  expand 
It*  activities  and  personnel  In  accotdanoe 
with  authorizations  granted  by  Oongress  last 
year.  Large  numbers  of  college  seniors  who 
are  currently  betas  Interviewed  for  Peace 
Oorpa  service  starting  this  siunmer  or  fall 
are  likely  to  be  picked  ott  by  their  draft 
botu-ds  before  their  training  begins,  and 
many  other  proapeotlve  recruits  ar«  likely 
to  have  second  thoughts  about  Peace  Corps 
service  if  they  face  a  stxong  prcspect  of 
being  drafted  once  thdr  service  Is  completed. 
While  It's  no  doubt  true  that  few  applicants 
are  primarily  motivated  by  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  draft.  It's  also  true  that  few  want  to 
delay  their  civilian  careers  for  an  additional 
year  or  two  of  military  service  on  top  of  the 
a-year  Peace  Corps  stint. 

One  result  of  aU  this  la  that  the  Peace 
Corps  may  have  to  curtail  or  cancel  a  num- 
ber of  projects  now  In  the  planning  stage 
because  of  personnel  shortages.  It  Is  an 
unpleasant  prospect  for  many  reasons,  not 
the  last  of  which  Is  the  fact  that  It  means 
cutting  back  on  an  extremely  ooostructlTs 
and  humanitarian  program  becausa  of  tbs 
manpower  needs  at  a  brutal  war  which  has 
exceedingly  little  support  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

This  manpow  competition  between  the 
Peace  Oorpa  and  the  Pentagon  Is  another 
parsoaslve  argument  In  favor  of  replacing 
the  present  Inequitable  Selective  Service  Act 
with  a  new  system  under  which  all  young 
men  ol  draft  age  would  be  required  to  perform 
3  years  o<  Oovenunent  service,  whether  in 
the  military,  the  Peace  Corps,  the  VISTA 
program,  or  whatever  other  services  seemed 
appropriate.  If  pay  scales  for  the  various 
alternatives  were  adjusted  to  provide  a  sufB- 
clent  Incentive  for  military  service,  the 
choice  oif  which  duty  to  select  could  be  left 
to  the  Individual. 

Such  a  system  would  go  far  to  eliminate 
the  arbitrary  and  grossly  Inequitable  aspects 
aC  the  Selective  Service  Act.  which  tends  in 
fKHtcMot  to  favor  the  well-to-do,  the  college 
studant.  and  the  youths  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  ooimpatlonal  deferments.  It 
would  also,  as  a  wticome  bonus,  eliminate  for 
once  and  for  all  the  moral  and  practical 
problem  ot  dealing  fairly  with  those  who  ob- 
ject to  military  service  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald.  Feb.  M.  lOM] 
Who  Srouu)  Bb  DEArrxo? 

Who  shoiild  be  drafted?  No  one  should  ba 
drafted,  not  In  a  sane  and  peaceful  world. 

But  we  do  not  have  a  sane  and  peaceful 
world  so  some  ot  our  young  men  must  be 
drafted  to  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces  which 
are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
the  world  a  measure  of  sanity  and  peace. 

Hoiw  you  do  It.  though.  Is  important.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  everybody  who  was  tbs 
right  age  and  physically  able  was  drafted 
unless  he  was  deferred  for  some  very  special 
war  work  or  medical  studlee. 

Today  tlM  situation  Is  quite  different. 
Though  more  young  men  are  being  drafted 
now  than  were  a  year  ago.  there  la  still  no 
need  to  draft  every  able-bodied  young  ooan. 
Only  a  nilnorlty  needs  to  serve  to  all  the 
ranks  of  our  Armed  Forces  for  a  limited  war 
like  Vietnam. 

And  thsft  Is  where  the  trouble  starts.  Col- 
lege students  have  been  deferred  to  Onlsh 
thetr  studlee.  the  theory  being  that  educated 
men  are  assets  to  the  Nation.    It  Is  a  reason- 


way.  There  Is  a  great  range  here,  of  coxirse; 
State  universities  have  low  or  even  no  tui- 
tions; private  colleges  have  many  scholar- 
ships available.  Standards  vary  markedly. 
But  the  fact  Is,  a  boy  from  a  poor  Negro 
family  In  Selma,  Ala. — or  from  Roxbury,  for 
that  nutter — ^Is  much  more  likely  to  be 
drafted  than  a  boy  from  a  comfc»-tably  off 
white  family  In  Brookllne.  So  the  draft  as 
It  Is  now  set  up  Is  discriminatory. 

And.  as  several  members  dl  the  Brandels 
faculty  pointed  out  Thursday.  It  Is  not  even 
fair  to  thoee  who  are  In  college.  Selective 
Service  has  announced  a  policy  whereby  It 
will  determine  deferments  on  the  basis  of 
grades.  The  student  who  has  all  A's  and  B's 
win  be  safe:  the  student  who  has  all  C's  may 
be  In  danger. 

Kermlt  Morrtssey,  dean  ot  students  at 
Brandels,  called  such  a  policy  "unfair  to 
schools  with  highly  selective  admissions 
policies."  and  he  Is  right.  TTie  boy  who  Is 
getting  C's  at  Brandels.  for  Instance,  might 
be  getting  A's  at  a  college  with  lower  stand- 
ards. And  he  might  get  A's  at  Brandels  U 
he  took  easier  co\irses. 

Dean  Morrlsaey  sugaests  a  "flshbowl 
lottery"  approach  to  thA  problem,  and  we 
think  he  la  on  the  right  track.  Perhaps 
college  or  graduate  school  should  not  be 
grounds  for  deferment  at  all.  Why  should 
not  every  able-bodied  young  man.  rich  or 
poor,  educated  or  uneducated,  take  the  same 
chances?  Education  may  be  In  the  national 
Interest  but  discrimination  Is  not. 


Hon.  Hobert  Hnmplirey 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TKXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the    son.    And  this  is  a  powerfully  good  omen 
RxcoKD.  I  wish  to  Include  the  recent  edl- 


MKDT  has  given  him  an  Immense  ijooet  by 
moving  himself,  to  some  damaging  If  still  de- 
batable degree.  Into  the  camp  of  those  ready 
to  concede  some  kind  of  recognition  to  the 
Communist  guerrillas  who  are  trying  to  shoot 
down  the  le^tlmate  government  of  our 
South  Vietnam  ally  and  to  shoot  their  way 
Into  a  peace  table.  If  and  when  one  Is  ever 
set  up. 

That  HuMPiiarr  has  emerged  to  full  light 
as  an  urgent  supporter  of  the  war  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Cotnmunlst  Invasion  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  astonishing  only  to  thoee  who 
thought  they  had  always  known  him  but 
had  never  really  known  blm  at  all.  To  be 
sure,  be  was  a  falr-Uberal  f^low.  Indeed, 
ready  to  howl  eagerly  for  every  conceivable 
domestic  reform.  111  considered  or  not.  But 
not  even  in  the  old  days  of  a  kneejerk  liberal- 
ism long  since  abandoned  anyhow  was  be 
soft  on  the  profound  question  of  Communist 
containment. 

In  foreign  affairs  he  was,  as  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  always  firm.  Any  fair  and  In- 
formed observer  had  to  give  him  credit  for 
well  knowing  where  our  vital  foreign  Interests 
lay. 

Indeed,  In  the  presidential  campaign  at 
1064,  HuMPHSTT's  Republican  adversary  far 
Vlca  President,  William  E.  MlUer,  of  New 
York,  made  a  capital  mistake  in  going  after 
H.H.H.  on  foreign  policy,  with  suggestions 
that  HCMPHRET  In  these  naatters  was  an  Ir- 
responsible. 

Miller  had  a  legitimate  conservative  caas 
against  Hvmphkst  on  some  domestic  ques- 
tions. But  In  hitting  the  man  the  President 
calls  or  HuBEBT  on  world  issues  Miller 
stirred  up  Lyndon  Johnson  personally.  And 
that  was  bad.  For  Johnson,  though  fully 
occupied  with  his  own  cam[>algn  troubles,- 
then  felt  Impelled  to  turn  some  of  his  rest- 
less energy  to  direct  and  personal  assistance 
of  HtrBBKT  HuMPHBET.  Miller  thus  suddenly 
found  himself  running  for  a  time  against 
the  ffrst  Democratic  team  as  well. 

The  truth  Is  that  Humphbet's  foreign 
policy  is  and  has  been  essentially  that  ot 
the  last  three  Democratic  Presidents — Harry 
Truman,  John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  John- 
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torlal  by  William  8.  White,  relative  to  our 
Vice  President,   the  Honorable  Hobert 
HuMPHRCT  and  his  trip  through  south- 
east Asia  and  the  results  of  that  trip. 
H  H.H.  Blazxs  Iirro  Own:   Asia  Mission 
Dobs  It 

(By  WUllamS.  White) 

Those  who  were  so  lately  burying  poor 
HtrBBBT  in  the  dank  shadows  of  obscurity  are 
vying  now  to  praise  him. 

Vice  President  Hobbbt  H.  HuMPHBJrr  Is 
coming  blazing]  y  Into  his  own  In  the  after- 
light of  bla  mission  to  Asia  for  President 
Johnson.  It  Is  extremely  likely  that  when 
next  the  national  pollsters  go  about  asking 
the  citizens  about  H.H.H.  he  Is  going  to  turn 
up  far  more  widely — and  far  more  favor- 
ably— known  than  the  last  time  around. 

Heretofore,  many  voters  had  responded  to 
questions  about  Htjmphbbt  with  the  most 
unintentionally  deadly  of  all  the  wounds  that 
can  be  Indicted  upon  a  politician.  This  Is 
the  yawn  that  cuu  to  the  heart.  Indeed, 
some  experts  were  saying  only  yesterday  that 
In  his  latent  contest  with  Senator  Roaorr  F. 
KxNNCDT,  of  New  York,  for  the  headship  of 
the  Democratic  Party  when  Lyndon  John- 
son's Presidency  Is  ended.  Humphbzt  was 
sinking  from  sight. 

But  one  of  the  laws  of  politics  Is  the  law 

of  change.     Now,   Htna>HBXT  ranks  second 

able  conclusion,  but  such  a  policy  cannot     only  to  Johnson  hlmsMI  among  the  power 


America's  High  Conntrj 


help  but  be  unfair  to  many  young  men 

For  colleges  ar*  salactlva.  They  take  only 
thoee  who  are  well  enough  educated  to  pass 
their  courses  and  nch  enough  to  pay  their 


assayers  In  Washington.  He  has  become  the 
acknowledged  leader,  again  next  only  to  the 
President,  of  a  patiently  rational  firm  line 
in  the  Vietnamese  war.    And  Senator  Kur- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO ' 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  MB 
pleased  to  include  with  my  remark*  % 
column  from  the  Wyoming  State  Jour- 
nal publLshed  In  Lander.  Wyo.,  contained 
In  the  February  1  issue  entitled  "Hlgli 
Country"  and  written  by  Mr.  Tom  BdL 
It  deals  with  two  subjects  of  extreme  Im- 
portance regarding  the  pubLc  domain 
and  the  preservation  of  the  liatural  re- 
source* of  our  Nation. 

Tom  Bell  Is  a  science  teacher  at  tlM 
Lander  Junior  High  School,  the  prei- 
dent  of  the  Wyoming  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, a  trained  biologist  and  formerly 


for  his  future  ambitions.  For  Robebt  Kxn- 
NEDT's  present  stance  is  in  spirit,  if  not  la 
all  details,  a  marked  turn  away  from  what 
lies  at  the  heart  of  thoee  policies.  This  is 
a  deep  skepticism  of  Conununlst  promises 
and  a  habit  to  demand  instead  some  Com- 
munist performance  as  a  precondition  to 
any  real  accommodation  in  the  cold  war. 


with  the  Wyoming  Game  and  Hsh  Com- 
mission. 

I  commend  his  statement  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  preserve  our  heritage  In 
America. 

The  article  follows: 

IBONS  IN  THE  FiBE 

Going  back  about  8  months  (where  did 
they  go?)  I  wrote  a  column  at>out  the  pub- 
Uc  lands  and  antelope.  Anyone  who  reads 
the  Journal  knows  the  tele  didn't  end  there 
The  stones  continued,  but  not  under  the 
column  byline. 

Just  to  recap  a  little,  the  Journal  articles 
pointed  to  the  effect  of  sheep-tight  fencing 
on  antelope  herds.  Most  antelope  Just  can't 
negotiate  Ught  fences  and  the  records  prove 

It. 

In  many  cases,  the  guilty  fences  are  on 
public  lands  and  enclosed  large  blocks  of  the 
public  domain.  The  lands  are  supposed  to  be 
administered  under  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept. It  would  seem  to  be  rather  obvious 
that  there  is  nothing  very  mulUple  about 
use  when  you  destroy  one  of  the  uses  and 
benefit  another. 

Investigation  of  some  of  the  fencing  in  the 
Casper  area  revealed  some  rather  flshy  cir- 
cumstances. And  the  further  we  went  the 
smellier  It  got. 

One  large.  Influential  landowner  and  sheep 
rancher  declared  himself  to  be  above  the  law 
An  affidavit  was  filed  with  the  V£.  attorney 
in  Cheyenne  to  see  U  he  really  was  that 
powerful  Just  because  he  was  a  Wyoming 
sheepman. 

The  iQflt  InsteUments  on  tlils  story  have 
yet  to  be  written.  Decisions  are  being  made 
In  Washington  on  the  lilghest  levels  as  to 
whether  Ulegal  fences  can  be  built — and 
remain— <)n  public  property.  The  outcome  ot 
thoee  decisions  sliould  be  appearing  soon. 

I  can  guarantee,  the  Issue  of  fences  on  the 
public  domain  Is  not  forgotten, 

TIME  roB  DEdSION 

Illegal  fences  are  not  the  only  Issue  that 
calls  for  attention.  The  time  may  be  at 
hand  for  some  other  decisions. 

For  instance,  we  pride  ourselves  on  the 
beauty  of  our  streams  and  Ukes  and  the 
wonderful  fishing  we  have.  But  we  have 
hardly  begun  to  Uck  the  problems  of  pollu- 
tion. We  are  going  to  have  to  decide  whether 
we  want  clear,  pure  streams  or  open  seweiv 
and  Industrial  wasteways. 

We  take  for  granted  the  wonderful  fish- 
ing, boating,  swimming,  and  water  skiing 
which  can  be  enjoyed  on  Wyoming's  streams 
and  lakes.  We  tout  our  State  as  a  vacation 
wonderland.  We  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
tourist  and  recreation  Industry  is  the  third 
largest,  economically,  and  the  fastest  grow- 
ing. 

But  how  many  people  realize  that  recrea- 
tional use  of  water  is  not  recognized  by 
law  and  that  there  are  few,  if  any  safe- 
guards which  can  be  applied  to  maintain 
recreational  use  on  any  State  waters? 

We  will  have  to  decide  If  we  want  our 
legislators  to  amend  the  water  laws.  The 
decision  does  not  mean  depriving  another 
vat  or  even  threatening  It  It  does  mean 
woognlzlng  the  fact  that  recreation  is  a 
legitimate  use  under  the  multiple-use  con- 
cept. 
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tog  letter,  I  toclude  Mr.  David  Bean's 
q>eech  to  tlie  Reooro. 

VrrEKANs  or  Fobjeign  Wars 

o»  TEOt  United  Statks, 
„        „  „  March  1,  1966. 

Hon.    RlCHABO   BOUJNO, 

Bouse  of  Repreaentattves, 
Washington,  D.O. 

Deab  CoNcarssMAN  BoLUNc:  Each  year 
tJie  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  Its  ladles  auxlUary  conducts  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  TIiIb  year  over 
300.000  school  students  participated  In  the 
contest  competing  for  the  five  scholarships 
wlilch  are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  First 
prize  is  a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is 
•3,500,  third  prize  is  $2,500,  fourth  prize  Is 
$1,500,  and  the  fifth  prize  U  $1,000.  The 
contest  theme  was  "Democracy— Wliat  It 
Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each  Stote 
is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C..  for  the  final 
Judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  ^ 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech 
from  your  State  as  delivered  by  Mr  David 
Richard  Bean  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  a  resident 
of  your  district.  It  shall  be  deeply  appreci- 
ated if  you  would  insert  the  enclosed  speech 
In  the  CoNGBEssiONAi.  Record. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  you  tliat  the  winning 
contestant  from  your  State  will  be  available 
in  Washington  the  evening  of  March  8  1966 
«  to  9  pjn..  at  the  Veterans  <a  Foreign  Wars 
annual  congressional  dinner  at  the  Shera- 
ton-Park  Hotel.  o"c«»- 

Sincerely  yours, 

CooPEB  T.  Holt. 
Exebutive  Director. 
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You  see.  there  is  no  shortcut  to  democracy. 
For  those  polls  to  be  open  on  Tuesday,  you 
have  to  have  free  elections.  For  that  coupon 
through  the  maU  you  have  to  have  private 
enterprise  and  a  go\emment  willing  to  sup- 
port it.  For  that  blUng  editorial  you  have 
to  have  the  right  to  write  It  and  the  prtvUege 
to  read  It.  For  that  Torah  you  have  to  have 
a  society  that  acknowledges  the  rellgiovis  pri- 
vacy a  man  Is  entitled  to. 

Tes,  I  can  tell  you  democracy  Is  no  small 
thing.  The  veterans  of  our  wars  can  tell  you 
that,  too,  for  they  have  shown  the  aggressors 
that  if  we  live  we  Uve  free,  and  if  we  die,  we 
die  that  others  may  live  free.  What  does 
democracy  mean  to  me?  What  Is  the  air  I 
breathe  to  me?  The  food  I  eat.  the  clothes 
I  wear,  the  roof  over  my  head.  A  l>etter  ques- 
Uon  might  be.  "What  doesnt  democracy 
mean  to  me?" 

There  was  a  picture  in  Life  magazine  not 
too  long  ago,  a  plctxire  of  a  UtUe  Negro  girl 
mounting  the  steps  of  a  school  previously 
closed  to  those  of  her  color.  And  as  I  looked 
at  that  photograph  I  knew  tliat  I  was  wit- 
nessing a  great  event  in  the  lUstory  of  free 
men,  and  I  suddenly  realized  that  this  could 
liappen  only  in  America.  This,  all  this,  is 
wliat  democracy  means  to  me. 


Voice  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  icssonxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  BOLUNQ.    Mr.  Speaier,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  to  the  follow- 


What  Democ&act  Means  to  Mb 
(By  David  Bean) 

America  the  great.  America,  the  friend  of 
the  pe^le.  America,  the  Utopia  with  holes 
in  It.  For  200  years.  America,  the  ShangrUa 
In  tlie  mountains  of  enslavement.  Today 
America  the  cornucopia  of  food,  of  safety  of 
freedom,  of  people  like  you  and  me  who 
know  democracy  and  are  afraid  to  find  out 
what  life  Is  without  it. 

Democracy  is  the  polls  on  Tuesday  and  a 
coupon  through  the  maU.  Democracy  is  In 
the  sarcasm  of  an  editorial  and  in  the  Tbroh, 
And  It's  in  tlie  defense  of  Vletnams  the  world 
over.  Democracy  means  a  life  to  me  It  tells 
me  there  U  going  to  be  a  Young  Republican's 
meeting  next  week.  It  says  that  the  meat- 
cutters  are  locked  out.  It  speaks  and  I 
listen.  I  listen  for  the  sound  of  a  Fourth 
of  July  parade.  I  listen  to  the  strains  of  a 
big  brass  band.  I  listen  and  I  hear  the  man 
say,  "Are  you  stUl  using  that  greasy  kid 
stuff?"  Oh.  America.  Wthout  you  my 
labors  would  be  a  tyrant's  gains;  my  r«wanls 
would  be  my  shackles.  And  what  a  tradi- 
tion. We've  fought  and  we've  died,  but  we've 
saved. 

I  died  a  little  when  McArthur  died-  there 
was  a  man  with  a  cause.  I  died  a  UtUe  when 
Swltzer  died;  there  was  a  nian  with  a  heart. 
I  died  a  lltUe  when  Kennedy  died;  there  was 
an  American  with  a  vision.  AU  three  had  one 
thing  In  common:  a  burning  desire  to  see  the 
world  free.  One,  free  from  aggression;  one. 
free  from  suffering;  and  one,  free  from  the 
scars  of  the  past.  We  must  continue  this 
tradition  or  men  wUl  say  of  our  era.  "The 
Americans  meant  well." 

Let  someone  else  walk  for  you  and  when 
the  time  comes  for  you  to  take  a  step  by 
yourself  you  wont  know  how.  Democracy  is 
our  soul;  mankind  Is  our  burden.  Democ- 
racy must  be  kept  close  to  the  people.  Never 
let  yourself  be  able  to  say,  "Democracy? 
Well.  It's  around  here  somewhere,"  because 
Jiist  as  surely  as  you  think  it's  there;  it's  not 
Its  gone,  and  to  get  it  back  you  and  your 
children  and  their  clilldren  and  their  chil- 
dren are  going  to  struggle.  They^e  going  to 
have  to  retrace  steps  from  tlie  beginning  of 
men  on  this  earth. 


Fred  Adant  Receives  National  Award      / 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  10. 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dla- 
tingulshed  young  man  In  my  congres- 
sional district  recently  received  national 
and  international  recognition  for  his 
outstanding  business  accomplishments 
and  contributions  to  his  community.  It 
Is  with  particular  pride  that  I  and  other 
Mlsslsslppians  note  that  Fred  Rodgers 
Adams,  Jr.,  of  Jackson,  was  named  as  one 
of  America's  10  outstanding  young  men 
by  the  UJS.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce last  month. 

The  accomplishments  which  brought 
recognition  to  Mr.  Adams  symbolize  well 
the  success  that  Is  possible  under  our 
system  of  business  competition  and  the 
vast  opportunities  available  in  my  own 
State  of  Mississippi.  His  career  Is  a  fine 
example  of  wha.t  can  be  achieved  by 
those  of  enterprising  spirit  who  dare  to 
COTipete  wltljto  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

As  Mr.  Adams  said  upon  receiving  his 
award: 

Our  abUlty  to  produce  food  efficiently  and 
abundantly  can  be  our  greatest  asset  In 
fighting  communism. 

The  remarkable  story  of  this  young 
man's  rapid  rise  to  bustoess  cireles  Is  re- 
counted in  the  February  issue  of  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley  Stockman -Farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  achievements  of  thla 
young  man  represent  a  good  example  of  . 
wliat  is  going  on  in  Mississippi  today. 
Energetic  and  todustrlous  young  people 
such  as  those  who  compose  the  Missis- 
sippi Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  are 
taking  full  advantage  of  a  favorable 
business  climate.  The  result  Is  a  rapidly 
expanding  ecoaomy  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  Uvlng  for  all  of  our  people  It  la 
fitting  that  men  like  Mr.  Adams  be  xec- 
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ognized  by  their  fellow  citizens.  I  con- 
gratulate him  not  only  on  the  fine  honor 
be  received,  but  because  he  Is  a  living 
example  of  what  free  men  can  accom- 
plish in  a  free  society.  >> 

PiXD  AOAICS  RXCXTVXS  Nattonai.  Awaxb 

A  S4-yMU'-old  MUBlMlppl  poultryman  has 
received  a  signal  honor.  He  waa  recently  rec- 
ognized aa  one  of  America's  10  outstanding 
young  men.  Only  one  other  MIssUslpplaa 
baa  ever  received  this  honor. 

Pred  Bodgers  Adams  of  Jackson,  who  has 
poultry  and  egg  enterprises  in  MendenhaU 
and  Edwards,  received  his  award  In  cere- 
monies at  the  ann<ial  Congress  of  America's 
Outstanding  Toung  Men  on  January  15  at 
St.  PaiU.  Minn  Dr.  Arthur-  Ouyton.  noted 
scientist,  is  the  only  other  Mlsslsslpplan  to 
receive  the  award. 

Adams,  owner  of  Adams  Egg  Farms,  Inc.. 
and  the  world's  largest  egg  producer,  joins 
such  outstanding  men,  who  have  received 
the  award  In  the  past,  as  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Henry  Pord  n,  Leonard  Bernstein,  and  Rudy 
Vallee. 

Receiving  the  award  for  1066  were  such 
men  as  Edward  H.  White  II  and  Charles  Con- 
rad, Jr.,  NASA  astronauts,  and  Bill  D.  Moyers. 
special  assistant  to  the  President. 

The  main  oOc*  of  Adams'  operation  of 
Adams  Egg  Parms.  is  now  located  In  Edwards, 
Miss.,  where  It  was  moved  from  MendenhaU 
In  loes.  This  year.  Adams  Egg  Parms  will  be 
responsible  for  the  production  of  some  17.000 
cases  of  eggs  a  week  from  1.400.000  layers. 
196fi  sales  will  be  approximately  910  million, 
providing  employment  for  600  persons. 

Adams  Is  president  of  Simpson  CX)unty 
Hatchery.  Inc.  (MendenhaU):  Hens,  Inc.  (Bay 
Springs),  and  Simpson  County  Motor  Co.. 
In&  (MendenhaU).  He  Is  secretary  of 
Nearby  Eggs.  Inc.  (Jackson),  Jackson  Mack 
Truck  Sale*  (Jackson),  and  Cedar  Lake  Egg 
Parm,  Inc.  (Oulfport).  He  also  owns  a  dis- 
tributing plant  In  Carteret,  N.J. 

The  mammoth  enterprise  Includes  the  Inte- 
grated faculties  and  operations  for  support- 
ing the  1,400.000  Uyers — a  feed  mlU,  a  hatch- 
ery, a  prorwlng  plant,  an  eastern  grading 
and  packaging  plant,  nearly  300  poultry 
r  houses,  470.000  replacement  pullets.  60.000 
^breeders,  and  more  than  a  thousand  acres  of 
land. 

Adams  recently  demonstrated  his  pioneer- 
ing spirit  by  opening  an  egg  gradmg  and 
packaging  plant  at  Carteret.  N  J.  Adams  Egg 
Parms  Is  now  delivering  eggs  dlrecUy  to  New 
York  metropolitan  retailers  only  1  day 
after  getting  ths  XJB.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture grades,  and  as  Uttle  as  S  days  after 
the  hens  laid  them  In  MlsalsstppL  The  eggi 
are  trucked  north  daUy  under  refrigeration. 

The  farms  now  distribute  eggs  in  10  States 
In  the  United  States  and  export  them  to  other 
countries  also.  The  farms  were  featured  oa 
the  March  10,  1068.  broadcast  of  Paul  Harvey. 
and  Adams  baa  b«en  the  subject  of  many 
magazines  and  newspaper  articles. 

The  Jackson  Jaycees,  In  asking  Adams  to 
bs  named  as  one  of  the  "TOTM"  said.  "Ws 
believe  that  Pred  Adams,  Jr..  should  b*  se- 
lected because  he  has.  in  fact,  become  a  na- 
tional, even  a  world  leader  in  his  Held.  He 
Is  the  owner  of  companies  which  compromise 
an  organization  that  is  the  largest  egg  pro- 
ducer In  the  world.  That  he  holds  this  title 
Is  not  near  so  spectacular  though,  as  two 
other  facts:  He  is  only  34  years  old.  and  he 
btUlt  the  operation  of  world  prominence 
through  his  own  Industry." 

The  application  further  stated.  "In  buUd- 
Ing  this  btislneas  he  has  introduced  new  con- 
cepts Into  the  Industry.  We  believe,  also. 
/that  though  bis  business  accomplishments 
are  enough  to  make  him  outstanding,  his 
contributions  to  the  community  and  State 
are  deeerving  of  extra  consideration."* 


ResolutioBs  of  Polish  American  Congress 
Reflect  High  Level  of  Patriotism  and 
Lore  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWKSI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  27.  1966,  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut. Polish  American  Congress 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  dealing  with 
a  number  of  contemporary  political  prob- 
lems.of  world  significance.  I  think  these 
resolutions  reflect  the  deep  patriotism 
and  abiding  love  ofVeedcwn  so  character- 
istic of  the  Polish  people  from  whom  I 
proudly  claim  descent.  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  these  resolutions  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

The  Polish  American  Congress,  district  of 
Connecticut,  assembled  at  the  annual  meet- 
lug  held  In  Hartford,  on  February  27,  1966. 
hereby  do   unanimously  resolve: 

1.  We  demand.  In  the  name  of  plain  Jus- 
tice and  fundamental  human  rights,  that 
the  Poll&h  regained  western  terrltorlee,  re- 
biUlt  by  Polish  hands  after  enormous  war 
destructions  and  exclusively  Inhabited  hy 
the  Polish  population,  transferred  for  the 
meet  part  from  eastern  Poland,  ceded  to 
Russia  by  Western  Powers,  be  formally  rec- 
ognlaeil  as  an  Integral  part  of  Poland  and 
the  prsaent  Odra-Nyssa  line  be  confirmed  de 
lure  as  the  boundary  of  Poland. 

a.  We  express  our  deep  concern  over  con- 
tinuously repeated  demands,  particularly 
made  by  Qermans.  to  acquire  a  greater  share 
In  the  possession  of  and  the  control  over 
atomic  weapons  and  we  insist  that  the  con- 
trol over  these  aweeotne  weapons  and  the  de- 
cUlon  on  tbelr  use  remain  exclusively  In  the 
hands  ot  the  United  States. 

3.  We  strongly.  fuUy,  and  unreservedly 
support  President  Johnson's  firm  stand 
against  the  Communist  aggression  In  South 
Vietnam  as  the  best  and  only  answer  to  the 
Chinese  version  of  the  Communist  takeover, 
disguised  under  the  sham  of  the  so-called 
"wars  of  Uberatlon." 

We  condemn  aU  naive  or  irresponsible  and 
harmful,  and  very  often  Communist-Inspired 
actions,  demonstrations  or  pronouncements 
demanding  the  ending  of  war  In  South  Viet- 
nam by  withdrawal  or  advocating  formation 
of  a  coalition  government  with  Inclusion  of 
CommunUts.  as  If  the  fate  of  Csechoelovakla 
and  many  other  nations  were  not  sufficient 
examples  of  fallacy  of  such  deals  with  Com- 
munists. 

4.  We  condemn  the  latest  denial  of  a  pass- 
port by  the  Commtmlst  regime  pf  Poland  to 
Cardinal  Wyseynskl  for  travel  abroad  and  we 
expose  this  action  as  another  example  of  the 
Increased  pressure  on  the  persecution  of  the 
church  and  religion  In  Poland. 

5.  We  request  the  Government  of  the 
United  Statee  to  use  their  good  offices  to 
Initiate  and  Insist  on  repatriation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Poles  deported  to  Rus- 
sia since  1939  and  remaining  there  In  forced 
labor  camps  and  places  of  exile.  We  also 
urge  that  firm  representation  be  made  to  the 
Warsaw  Oovemment  to  release  all  political 
prisoners  sttu  Ungerlng  in  prisons  In  Poland. 

6.  We  caU  upon  aU  Americans  at  Polish 
descent.  aU  friends  of  the  Polish  cause,  to 
participate  In  celebrations  of  Poland's  mil- 
lennium to  be  held  this  year  In  commemora- 


tion of  her  1.000  years  of  Christianity,  her 
great  and  lasting  contributions  to  western 
civilization,  and  ui^lnchlngstand  as  a  bas- 
tion of  Christianity  througboul  the  ages. 


March  S,  1966 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WIU50N.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  and  its  ladies  aux- 
iliary conduct  a  Voice  of  E>emocracy  con- 
test. This  year  over  300,000  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest  com- 
peting for  the  five  scholarships  which 
are  awarded  as  the  top  prizes.  First 
prize  is  a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize 
Is  $3,500.  third  prize  Is  $2,500,  fourth 
prize  is  $1,500,  and  the  fifth  prize  is 
$1,000.  The  contest  theme  was  "Democ- 
racy—What It  Means  to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  is  brought  to  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
the  final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars. 

For  California,  the  winner  was,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  young  James  Williams  from 
my  distria.  He  resides  at  6209  Amber 
Lake  In  San  Diego  and  has,  I  am  sure, 
a  family  of  proud  admirers  because  of 
his  achievement.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  moment  from  their  busy  day 
to  read  and  reflect  on  Jim's  fresh  and  in- 
teresting composition: 

Democsact:    What  It   Means   to   lis 

(By  James  Williams,   San   Dlego,   Calif.) 

"Democracy" — a  word  that  Is  familiar  to 
aU  of  us.  We  aU  know  the  standard  defini- 
tion of  democracy:  "a  government  In  which 
the  supreme  power  Is  In  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who  exercise  U  either  directly,  or 
through  their  chosen  representatives."  Any 
history  teacher  can  teU  you  this  definition 
Is  factual,  but  any  human  being  can  tell  you 
It  lacks  depth  of  meaning.  It  lacks  depth  of 
meaning  because  of  the  basic  ten'^oncy  to 
pass  over  one  vital  part  of  this  flnltlon. 
Allow  me  to  repeat  It.  "A  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  Is  In  the  hands  of 
the  people,  who  exercise  It.  either  directly. 
or  through  their  chosen  represeutntlves." 
Our  entire  democratic  system  is  based  upon 
and  survives  because  of  this  one  word— 
"exercise." 

In  order  to  exist,  democracy  cannot  be  un- 
derstood merely  as  a  definition  In  words,  it 
must  be  exercised.  Citizens  can  shake  their 
fists  and  pound  the  podium  proclaiming 
their  patriotism,  but  without  action  and  re- 
straint, democracy  is  dead.  Notice  I  said 
"action  and  restraint."  These  two  words  are 
implied  In  the  word  "exercise."  Anybody 
in  any  society  can  become  excited  and  emo- 
tional over  an  Idea.  Anybody  can  build  up 
the  desire  to  act  whether  or  not  action  Is 
called  for.  Under  a  democracy,  there  Is  both 
a  right  and  an  obligation  to  act  when  a  situ- 
ation demands  action,  and  not  to  act  when  a 
situation  demands  restraint.  This  is  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  Without  the  applica- 
tion of  these  two  basic  principles,  democracy 
Is  dead,  burled,  gone,  no  longer  exists. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  lately 
concerning  the  Inner  unrest  of  the  teenage 


generation.  Our  magazines  and  educators 
and  ministers  teU  us  there  Is  a  driving  force 
within  the  youth  of  today  that  demands 
use.  The  American  teenage  generation  has 
drive,  it  has  InltUtive,  It  has  power.  There 
Is  a  stirring  unrest  within  the  very  heart  and 
the  very  soul  of  every  teenage  human  being 
across  this  country.  I  am  a  teenager.  I  have 
this  unrest.  I  cannot  deny  it  because  I  per- 
sonally know  It  exists. 

What  can  teenagers  do  to  constructively 
use  this  energy?     They  can  gather  together 
and  simply  sit  down  In  a  mass  protest  dem- 
onstration:    or    they    can    march    carrying 
signs  proclaiming  everything  from  religious 
beUefs   to   obecene  words.      "A   government 
in  which  the  supreme  power  Is  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  who  exercise  It.  either  directly 
or    through    their    chosen    representatives  " 
Action  and  restraint.     The  substitution  of 
conscience     for     emotion     and     intelligent 
thought  for  irrational  thought.     American 
teenagers  do  possess  the  right  to  sit  down 
they  do  possess  the  right  to  march,  but  they 
also   possess   the   moral   obligation   to  their 
country  and  to  themselves  to  seriously  ask 
themselves,  each  one  IndlvlduaUy,  "What  wUl 
I  do  with  my  energy?    I  have  drive.    I  have 
Initiative.  I  have  power.    I  feel  It,  I  recognize 
it,  but  I  miist  control  it.     Am  I  wUIing  to 
Inquire  and  learn  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
world  today.    Once  I  have  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  will  I  freely  discuss  them  with 
my    friends,    encouraging    them    to   think? 
Will   I  discuss  political  and  social  matters 
with    my    parents,    making    them    examine 
themselves   and   theh-   relationship   to  their 
country?    In  short,  wUl  I  be  a  mature  human 
being?" 

A  strong  democracy  Is  built  upon  Intelli- 
gent thought.  It  does  not  begin  at  the  na- 
tional level.  It  does  not  even  begin  at  the 
local  level.  Democracy  t)eglns  within  the 
heart  of  the  individual  citizen.  It  Is  not  a 
few  thousand  words  written  In  a  history 
book,  but  a  dynamic  force  for  dally  use 
Democracy  Is  not  something  tangible  that 
»n  be  held  In  the  hand,  but  a  driving  spirit 
lor  freedom.  As  yoimg  men  and  younir 
women  we  will  not  let  It  die— we  must  not 
let  It  die. 
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An  Idaho  Hand  at  the  Throttle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ■ 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n)AHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.T966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Idaho  has  contributed  many  men  of  ex- 
wanely  high  caUber  to  important  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Oovemment  One 
nich  man  is  Commissioner  Abe  McGregor 
Ooff  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cbm- 
misslon. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  i  sub- 
mit for  the  ReooRD  an  essay  on  this  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  by  Dwlght  Wm. 
JCTBen,  wriUng  in  the  Idaho  Observer  of 
wS^^  24, 1966,  and  published  in  Boise. 

An  Idaho  Hand  at  thx  Throttlb 
(By  Dwlght  WlUlam  Jensen) 

M^^rrtf'  *°*^^  ^  '^^'  *  man  from 
itoecow,  Ida^o.  named  BlU  Lee  serwd  on  the 
interstate  Commerce  Commission.  When 
i«e  left  office  President  Elsenhower  looked 
•round  and  plucked  from  the  Poet  Office  De- 
PMtrnent  lu  General  Counsel,  a  man  named 
>rrH  ?5'^<3'"«KOf  Ooff.  Who  also  happened  to 
liau  from  Moscow.  Idaho.  vv    <^  va 


It  was  late  In  the  l»th  oentiiry  and  eariy 
In  this  one  that  regulatory  Commissions 
came  to  power  In  the  U.S.  Government:  dur- 
ing the  depression  they  bloomed  to  fuU 
flower.  Now  Idaho  la  furnishing  three  Im- 
portant members  of  those  Important  regu- 
latory Commissions. 

Rosei  Hyde  of  the  Federal  Ccanmunlcatlons 
Commission  is  the  senior  of  all  VS.  regu- 
latory CommlSBioners  In  Ume  of  service. 

Hamer  Budge  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  Is  one  of  the  newer  Com- 
missioners, but  Is  coming  to  be  one  of  the 
more  respected. 

And  Abe  McGregor  Goff  U  one  of  the  more 
experienced,  one  of  the  ftiore  colorful,  one  of 
the  more  gregarious. 

He  enjoys  people,  likes  being  with  old 
friends,  and  meeting  new  acquaintances. 
And  he  loves  to  talk  about  his  colorful  and 
purposeful  life. 

Goff  had  served  In  Congress  from  Idaho's 
Plrst  District  before  going  to  work  for  the 
Post  Office  Department.  Before  that  he  had 
been  In  the  Army,  in  both  World  War  n  thea- 
ters. HU  service  Included  work  on  the  staff 
of  General  MacArthur.  work  that  brought 
him  Into  contact  with  General  Elsenhower, 
and  work  in  the  war  crimes  trials  In  the 
Par  Eastern  theater. 

But  his  fame  In  Idaho  preceded  his  work 
In  poUUcs.  government,  and  the  military. 
The  first  time  Oregon  State  played  Idaho  at 
Boise — 1923 — Goff  was  a  lineman  of  the 
Idaho  team  that  won,  7  to  0.  Playing  with 
him  were  Sib  Kleffner.  Sklppy  SUvers,  John 
Vessar.  Larry  Quinn,  Bob  Pltzke,  Ray  Ste- 
phens. Charlie  Housen,  and  Dusty  Kline, 
among  otheors.  Later  he  became  a  footbaU 
coach,  a  prosecuting  attorney,  a  State  sena- 
tor, and  president  of  the  Idaho  State  Bar 
Association. 

In  World  War  I,  Goff  served  as  a  private  In 
the  Army.  He  entered  the  second  war  as  a 
major  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  win- 
ning the  Legion  of  Merit  and  nine  other 
decorations.  Among  the  many  vmusual  facts 
about  this  man  Is  »e  fact  that  he  U  admitted 
to  practice  law  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  PhUlppines. 

He  has  held  national  offices  In  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  the  Federal  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  Federal  Bar  Foundation,  and  the 
Judge  Advocates  Association. 

Goff  was  bom  December  21.  1899.  at  Col- 
fax, Wash.;  he  was  married  In  1927  to 
Florence  Richardson,  then  a  faculty  member 
at  the  UiUverslty  of  Idaho.  They  have  two 
children,  both  now  grown.  He  Is  an  Episco- 
palian. 

Goff  was  with  the  British  In  North  Africa 
during  Rommel's  1942  drive  across  the  sands- 
later  he  became  a  military  envoy  to  the  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie,  and  for  a  time  served 
as  military  escort  to  Madam  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  He  organized  the  International  Proe- 
ecuOon  Section  for  the  Supreme  Commander 
in  Tokyo  before  the  war  crimes  trials  there. 
And  the  Secretary  of  War  once  assigned  him 
to  make  a  special  review  of  the  court-martial 
of  BUly  Mitchell— Gen.  WUllam  Mitchell 

The  appointment  of  the  ICC  was  not  the 
first  time  Goff  had  succeeded  William  E  Lee- 
in  1926,  when  Lee  left  Moscow  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Idaho  Supreme  Coiu^  Goff 
took  over  his  place  as  the  law  partner  of 
C.  J.  Orland.  Ooff  had  been  a  Junior  at- 
torney In  the  firm  for  2  years 

The  Chairman  of  the  ICC  is  selected  from 
among  the  members  on  a  rotating  basls- 
Goff  routed  into  the  top  spot  during  1964' 
He  found  himself  chiefly  concerned  with  ble 
raJlroad  mergers  then  being  proposed,  the 
giant  of  aU  being  the  New  York  Central  with 
Uie  Pennsylvania  OolTs  decisions  and 
views  then  might  be  felt  for  yean  to  oome 
in  the  economic  and  transportatton  systems 
of  America. 

LUce  most  Commissioners.  Ooff  cares  not 
to  talk  about  specific  cases.    But  he  wlU  re- 
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mark  upon  the  general  place  of  hU  Com- 
mission and  all  regulatory  Commissions  In 
the  American  system. 

Goff  disagrees  with  any  tendencies  to  call 
the  regulatory  Commissions  "a  fourth  branch 
of  Government."  Actually,  says  he.  they 
combine  elements  of  aU  three  branches— the 
Judicial,  the  raecutlve,  the  leglslaUve.  But 
If  they  must^je  classified  under  one  branch 
that  one  branch.  Goff  thinks,  must  be  the 

u-lT^  ^a^"^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  Congress.  Now.  * 
It  s  true  that  we  are  known  as  quasi-Judicial 
agencies  because  we  hold  hearings  and  Issue 
decisions.  And  we  also  exercise  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  executive— we  have  enforce- 
ment people  who  see  to  It  that  our  policies 
are  carried  out.  pwnties 

"BaslcaUy,  though,  we  are  an  Instrument 

rtnn^  ^H^-  ^°'''  ^^  Co'i^ress  could  sit 
down  and  It  could  write  out  safety  regula- 

IficaUons  and  all  the  rest  of  that 
th'of  1^*  It  Is  so  complicated,  so  complicated, 
that  Congress  would  find  time  to  do  nothing 
else.  And  so  we  handle  that  work  under 
authority  set  out  by  Congre^.^  ""^^r 
gress  can  change  anything  we  do.  It^ 
limit  us  or  restrict  us.  We  dont  have  the 
power  of  a  fourth  branch  of  Government  " 


Wars  Lost  in  Home  Capitals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  UfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2.1966 


^^■DERWmSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  his- 

S7th^  ^^^^  ^^^'  °'  ^^  °^ht  weU 
^f  If  H^®  present  administration  Is 
caught  in  its  own  web  of  confusion  in  its 

f^ll  'i^/*""^^  ^  provide  leadership 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une editorially  brought  home  in  very 
effective  fashion  this  morning  the  lack  of 
P'^J^ress  based  on  the  lack  of  a  practical 

Waes  Lost  m  Home  Capttals 
President  Johnson  Is  back  where  he  was  a 
7*^0^  «i  the  war  in  Vietnam.  On  April 
'^J:Z^:^^^^°^^^  Hopkins  University,  he 
offered  the  Communists  "unconditional  dis- 
cussions" to  end  the  wa*^  throwing  in  the 
promise  of  a  blUlon  dollars  for  reconstruc- 
tlon  as  a  sweetener.  North  Vietnam 
responded  that  he  could  go  roU  his  hoop 

Yesterday  Mr.  Johnson  seized  the  fifth  an- 
nlversary  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  occasion  to 
renew  his  i^ea  that  the  Communist  regime 
In  Hanoi  negotiate  peace  and  let  war  stand 
aside  whUe  elections  are  held.    He  said  the 

J"}^^^^^  ^°'^^'^  *''*'*®  ^y  "»e  outcome 
of  the  balloting,  presumably  even  If  the  Com- 
munists were  to  win  a  big  or  controlling  voice 
In  the  Govemiient  of  South  Vietnam. 
^  Along  with  this  was  the  familiar  tender  of 

a  massive  effort  of  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment open  to  aU  Including  North  Viet- 

T^^iif  }^^  "™^  °^^  ^"^^  Hopkins  formula. 
It  dldn  t  work  then  and  it  won't  work  now 
As  we  remarked  on  that  previous  occasion' 
we  are  not  aware  that  history  offers  a  single 
Instance  that  the  Johnson  fcMmula  of  a  pur- 
chased peace  has  ever  bought  off  an  Invader 
George  Washington  did  not  Join  the  Hes- 
■ans  In  Christmas  dinner  at  Tr«nton  He 
whipped  them.  When  "the  Ottoman  Turks 
turned  up  at  the  gates  of  Vienna,  they  were 
not  turned  back  by  a  promise  from  the  de- 
fenders, -Go  home  and  we  wUl  reward  you 
with  a  shipload  of  slUsh  kebab."    Nor  did 
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Char!e»  Martel  deal  with  the  Moors  by  tak- 
ing tba  field  at  Toun  wltb  an  offer  of  a  tew 
fat  backa  If  tbey'd  Juat  retlr*  beyxmd  tba 
Pyreneea, 

Mr.  JohnaoQ  mtist  b«  auctrumblng  to  tba 
Infection  of  tfae  appeaa«ment  wing  m  hla  own 
I*rty — the  BoasT  Kxif  nksts  who  would  wel- 
come tb«  Vleteong  Into  the  Saigon  Govern- 
ment, the  Pm^aaiGirTs  who  are  forever  carp- 
ing about  a  poUcy  that  requires  standing  up 
to  the  CommonlBta  at  all.  the  Mobses  who 
contend  It  would  be  no  weaknees  If  we 
bugged  out. 

Sanatar  Fouuoar's  Foreign  Relation* 
Oommtttae  reoenlty  beard  a  pointed  warning 
from  Oen.  Maxwell  Taylor  that  the  leaders 
of  Nortb^etnam  atUl  hoped  "for  some  kind 
of  vlcftory  In  the  south,"  apparently  because 
they  ware  coavlnoed  tbat  i.he  United  States 
be  de^aslMd  tnm  support  of  South  Vietnam. 
7^  ••ream  of  orltldsm  against  the  war  which 
oomes  from  Democrats  In  Cony^as  la  one 
reason  for  this  Communist  conviction. 

"T*«y  h*"  not,"  the  general  said  In  ref- 
erence to  the  Cktmmunlsts.  "forgotten  that 
the  Vletmlnh  won  more  In  Paris  than  In 
Dlenblenphu  and  believe  that  the  VletooDC 
may  be  as  foctxmate  In  Washington."  Dlen- 
Uenpbu  was  a  cUmactic  French  defeat  In 
19M.  but  tba  Freacb  at  home  had  lost 
stomach  for  th«  war  after  7  years.  Just  as 
they  later  lost  heart  In  Algeria,  where  French 
arms  had  succeeded  In  checkmating  tbe 
guerrillas. 

Our  recent  history  amply  demonstrate* 
that  wars  can  be  more  readily  lost  in  Waah- 
IngtoQ  or  at  the  oonference  table  than  In 
the  field.  Franklin  Roosevelt  threw  away 
the  fnata  o*  mlUtary  Tlctory  at  Tehran  aiuX 
Yalta.  Our  aUias.  notably  tfae  British  under 
tbe  Socialist  Prime  Minister,  Clement  AtUee. 
became  terrtfled  lest  the  United  SUtes  de- 
fsat  the  Communists  In  Korea.  General 
MacArttour  was  han<lcuffed  by  Washington, 
and  the  victory  tbat  was  poMible  was  sacri- 
ficed In  favor  of  an  Ignominious  stalemat*. 
equlvaleat  to  tbe  first  military  defeat  Ux 
this  country's  history. 

It  Is  aa  in  process  o(  happening  again. 
The  Cooamunists  know  what  rides  on  the 
stakas.  for  tbe  ^forth  Vletntimeee  commander 
In  chief,  General  Olap.  has  said.  "If  the  spe- 
cial warfare  tbat  tbe  V3.  Imperialists  ar« 
testing  In  South  Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then 
It  oan  be  defeated  anywhere  In  the  world." 
South  Vietnam  Is  the  add  test  wbvtber 
Communist  wars  of  national  liberation  are  to 
•weep  tbe  world. 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OW  ILUNQXS 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRKSENTATTVIS 

Tuead*9.  March  1.1 9€6 

Mr.  RUBiSFSJ3.  Mr.  Speaker.  « 
highly  respaotod  Washington  newsman 
and  Pulitzer  Prlie-wlnnlng  reporter.  Mr 
Clark  R.  MoUoBitoff  of  the  Cowles  Pab- 
UeaMMM,  has  aiithored  a  book  entitled 
**T>«Poil«i  or  DHBoeracj." 

In  ttitt  rtralgMrorward  writing.  Mr. 
Moltonhoff  haa  dMcribed.  detail  by  de- 
tail, a  reoord  of  enOolMD  and  dMdt  on 
tbe  part  of  aone  QonrmmmiCoauiaim. 
Mr.  Molknhoff  aak.  wli«th«  or  not  the 
American  people  are  wUnnc  to  toIenUa 


the  censorship  which  today  surrounds 
many  Government  agencies,  especially 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  White 
House — censorship  which  peVmlta  ques- 
tionable policies  to  be  pursued  and  which 
allows  bureaucrats  the  opportunity  to 
violate  the  public  trust. 

I  recommend  the  reading  of  this  book 
by  all  persons  concerned  over  the  tend- 
ency of  Government  today  to  keep  the 
lid  of  secrecy  tightly  clamped  on  even 
the  most  trivial  matters. 

PoUowing  Is  a  review  of  "DespoUers 
of  Democracy"  which  was  published  in, 
the  January  1966  edition  of  the  Wash- 
ington World  magazine: 

••DEspon.ER3  or  DntociACT,"  Clark  R. 

MOLXXNHOFT    (DOUB1.XBAT) 

In  hla  unsuccessful  1964  camp.-Ugn  Sen;itor 
GcUdwater  attempted  to  focus  attenUon  on 
the  topic  of  corruption  In  Govermnent  and 
the  need  for  the  revltallzatlan  of  the  Ameri- 
can Governmental  processes.  Clark  MoUen- 
noff.  a  perennial  critic  of  tbe  political  scene. 
In  his  heavily  docimiented  and  Incisive  anal- 
ysis, considers  the  background  and  Intricate 
Interaction  between  the  problem  of  distorted 
democratic  government  and  the  breakdown  of 
the  Independence  of  the  several  segments  o^ 
oup  Government.  The  tradlUonal  balance  of 
the  divisions  of  our  Government  has  lent 
stablUty  in  nUnlmlalng  the  4)roblom  of  cor- 
ruption la  Government.  MoUenhoff  ex- 
amines as  principal  aguree  In  this  breakdown 
the  attuauons  of  such  individuals  as  Bobby 
Baker  BUly  Sol  Estea.  and  In  a  .llfferent  veuC 
Otto  Otepka. 

1.  i^.T  °'/*«*«al  power  for  Its  o*n  end 
la  Ulustrated  by  tbe  experiences  of  Don  Reyn- 
olds who  teeUfled  against  Bobby  Baker 
before  the  Senate  Rules  Cotnmlttee  Rey- 
nolds, himself  a  oontroveralai  figure  was 
allegedly  harassed  by  the  Government  "to  an 
»lmo6t  unbelievable  extent  MoUenhoff 
writes,  -He  JBeynoldsJ  revealed  tbat  he  had 
been  quesUoned  many  times  by  the  FBI  by 
tax  agents,  and  by  tbe  Senate  Rules  cim- 
mlttee  staff,  and  tbat  tbe  pattern  of  ques- 
t^mng  made  it  appear  be  was  the  target  of 
major  emphasla.  not  Bobby  Baker  or  others  " 
Clearly  this  ki  a  mUuse  of  Federal  power  and 
an  area  of  concern  for  those  dedicated  to 
t^  pwwjTvatlon  and  advancement  of  cini 
Y^l   ST  "i*  °'*'  P*^«  regardless  of  their 

^m  i"^*^**"**'  "•  MoUenhoff  so  com- 
pelltngiy  (Uaelosea. 

...I!?l  t"****^  preaents  specific  proposals  to 
ellmlaate  and  cut  down  the  threat  of  oor- 
n^on  to  deoMcracy  and  erostoo  of  bMio 
iil**?*?;  ™*  nrong  argvnaau  empbaalM 
tbe  deoune  la  tbe  i^lepeodeooe  of  CongTeas 
inth*  eoatect  of  AHsctaan  ilsmocracy  to  the 
IwnjMd  tke  ooMfientoo  deeliae  in  tbe  inde- 
pnnMeMss  af  ttte  American  press  tmder  tbe 
»;|«««M»of  tke  Pedsrai  Govsrumeot  and  the 
co^^tton  Of  feentraily  oontroUed  media. 
•IX>  lUm  tbe  only  way  tbis  OoTsmmsnt  decay 
«n  be  effectlveiy  baited  Is  U  tbe  people  sstise 
the  protklem.  grasp  lu  Importanoe.  and  "dam. 

^^T^'HtL^ILi;^  *"  *»-  maaters." 
lT»e  puUlc  BMMt  beaome  aware  of  Hm  dancecs 

Of  ma-al^  presidential  poiitleai  powerl^ 

the  aSeets  on  tbe  ga>««rwMMal  iMchlnery 

Oeverameat  eontracts  and  Fed- 
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erai  baadevta.    For  MoBeiUiog  "in  the  end 

the  respoBsibatty  for  good  Oovemment  feet* 
;**th|sp^le.  A«ertoa  wttl  get  as  good  a 
•ovsRUBsnt    aa     '-wtrritsiis    dsaMBd."      Of 

oourse.  as  J.  so  oftso  tfc.  *i»*  1«  swjh  wiittng 
^J^Mo^J^fc^-riUl.  to  «piatn  Jwt  how  thi 
P«pia  wiu  beeom*  so  aware  and  so  aroused 
«tv«it»iesrti»*tonbeds.cr*hee.  Oneobvloue 
way  vouM  be'to  re^l  bis  book.  «"«~" 


or  coNNEcncrrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdqy,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
43.000-mlle  mission  to  Asia  by  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  was  hailed  In  a  recent 
column  by  David  Lawrence  who  said  It 
was  "sensible  tactics  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  go  around  the  world  making 
speeches,  especially  duilng  critical  times 
when  the  Communist  propaganda  ma- 
chine Is  so  active  In  sneering  at  or  de- 
nouncing American  policies." 

The  article  Is  an  Interesting  appraisal 
of  the  broadening  duties  of  the  Vice 
President,  and  because  many  will  want  to 
peruse  its  contents  I  am  offering  it  to  the 
Record  for  publication  there: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune 
Feb.  38.  1966] 
Tm  New  Olobai.  Duties  op  the  Vice 

PaCStDENT 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington. — OrtglnaUy,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  a  Vice  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States  was  to  preside  over  the  Senate.  Now- 
adays, however,  he  plays  a  far  more  Impor- 
tant rolt  as  an  unoAclal  member  of  the  ex- 
ecuUve  branch  of  the  Government.  This 
pracUce  arose  only  in  recent  years,  when 
America  began  to  participate  actively  In 
world  affairs  and  the  help  of  alUes  In  meet- 
ing emergencies  became  essential. 

Vice  President  Hctmphret,  who  returned 
last  week  from  a  43.00O-n:ille  Journey  to  Asia, 
can  do  more  during  brief  visits  to  the  vari- 
ous capitals  of  the  world  to  pubUclze  Ameri- 
can poUcles  than  someUmes  can  be  accom- 
pUsbed  In  longer  periods  of  time  by  the  am- 
bassadors or  ministers  accredited  to  those 
countries.  This  Is  because  diplomaUc  rep- 
resentatives must  be  supercautious  In  what 
they  say.  as  they  have  to  stay  at  their  poets 
the  year  around.  But  a  Vice  President  as 
the  No.  2  man  in  the  U.S.  Government,  can 
make  speeches  of  a  poslUve  nature,  and  they 
win  be  widely  printed. 

Public  relations  has  become  a  significant 
factor  m  the  evolution  of  International  pol- 
icy. Many  Americana  do  not  realtee  that,  al- 
though a  speech  by  the  President  may  be 
broadcast  ^er  television  and  radio  and  be 
given  considerable  apace  In  the  newsp^ers 
within  ttie  United  States.  It  may  get  only  a 
brief  mention  abroad — even  in  countries 
friendly  to  the  United  States.  The  reason  Is 
that  what  happens  locally  or  In  neighboring 
areas  takes  up  most  of  the  space  In  the  news 
media. 

When  an  emissary  as  prominent  as  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, visits  a  foreign  country.  It  becomes  a 
local  story  of  macattude.  Crow^  aasembls 
to  hear  him  speak,  and  the  newspapen  give 
froot-page  treatanent  to  the  eveet.  Many  an 
Issue  tbat  has  been  repeatedly  eaplalnBd  at 
hxma»  by  the  Prssldent  U  ciMlfied  for  the 
fliBt  time  in  other  lands  when  it  ts  given 
pubUotty  on  the  occasion  of  a  Vlce-Presl- 
denUal  visit. 

It  Is.  therefore,  sensible  tactics  for  the 
Vice  Frestdeot  to  go  around  tbe  world  m.ok- 
lagiveeohea,  aapeelally  dadng  critical  Umee 
WMQ  tbe  OoauBunist  propaganda  macbins 


is  so   active  In  sneering  at  or  denouncing 
American  poUcles. 

Mr.  HuMPHRET  vl&lted  South  Korea,  the 
PhUlppinea,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  India. 
Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  t&oB.  and.  of  course 
spent  some  time  in  South  Vietnam.  AU  of 
these  countries  were  given  a  clear  statement 
not  only  of  America's  firmness  and  resolute- 
ness in  handling  the  Vietnam  war  but  of 
the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to 
achieve  an  honorable  peace. 

Mr.  Johnson,  while  Vice  President,  also 
made  trips  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  and 
in  the  preceding  administration,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  went  to  countries  on  every  conti- 
nent. Including  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  use  of  a  Vice  President  for  foreign  trips 
Is  even  more  necessary  today  than  it  was  a 
decade  or  two  ago.  because  the  International 
situations  that  have  since  developed  are 
frequently  subject  to  mlsunderstandUig 
particularly  as  the  Oommimists  are  busily 
engaged  in  fomenting  friction  by  meftns  of 
repeated  distortions. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  Vice  President  should  be  desig- 
nated to  succeed  the  President  In  the  event 
of  the  latter's  death  or  dlsabUlty,  but  no- 
where else  In  the  docimient  were  any  duties 
of  a  Vice  President  specified  in  relation  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
Borne  Presidents  have  altogether  Ignored 
theU-  No.  2  man.  In  the  last  30  years,  how- 
ever, It  has  become  customary  for  the  Vice 
President  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings  and  to 
be  given  the  confidential  background  of 
many  Important  developments  in  national 
and  International  policies. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET  happens  to  be  a  very  vocal 
healthy,  exuberant  person  who  delivers  effec- 
tive speeches.  He  has  a  congenial  person- 
ality and  makes  a  good  Unpresslon  abroad 
Most  important  of  aU,  he  follows  carefuUy 
the  instructions  given  him  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  back  home  So 
the  role  of  tlie  Vice  President  as  a  roving 
ambassador  Is  Indeed  unique. 

CMl«.lnly,  in  bygone  days,  when  It  was 
often  said  that  a  Vice  President  reaUy  had 
nothing  to  do,  few  people  envisaged  the  Un- 
POTtant  position  that  the  No.  2  man  occupies 
today  in  the  American  Government  and 
throughout  the  world. 
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Tribune"  In  expressing  the  hope  that  ac- 
Uon  will  be  taken  to  curb  such  activities. 
Is  Ltns  Untouchable? 
Like  mlUlons  of  other  Americans,  we  are 
deeply  concerned  with  the  actions  of  Staugh- 
ton  Lynd,  Yale  professor  who  has  so  flagrantly 
flaunted  the  laws  of  our  Nation. 

Lynd,  on  two  occasions  has  taken  unto 
himself  the  prerogatives  of  defying  the  Ua 
Government  and  the  laws  of  that  Govern- 
ment. He  traveled  to  North  Vietnam,  meet- 
ing there  with  high  Communist  officials 
without  U.S.  authorization  and  actually  in 
defiance  of  statutes  which  prohibit  travel  to 
foreign  countries  by  U.S.  citizens  unless  law- 
fully permitted. 

More  recently  the  Yale  professor  left  the 
United  States  and  appeared  on  a  television 
broadcast  In  London.  England,  again  without 
express  pemUsslon  from  Government  officials. 
We  abhor  the  ever-growing  doctrine  that, 
U  in  an  Individual's  Judgment  a  law  Is  a  bad 
one,  then  he  la  not  bound  to  conlorm  with  It 
This  was  first  promulgated  In  aggressive  clvU 
rights  demonstrations. 

By  far  the  overwhelming  percentage  of  law- 
abiding  American  citizens  do  not  look  with 
favor  upon  Lynd's  defiance  of  a  Government 
edict.  Not  only  is  he  an  American  citizen 
duty  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  his  country 
but  his  consorting  with  enemy  leaders  in 
enemy  country  gives  the  Impression  that  our 
law-enforqpment  agencies  for  some  reason  to 
not  want  to  take  such  perpetrators  to  task 

When  American  boys  are  dying  dally  in 
South  Vietnam  no  unauthorized  American 
citizen  should  abrogate  to  himself  the  func- 
tions of  proper  Government  officials.  We  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  tune  to  curb  the  travel  ten- 
dencies of  Staughton  Lynd  *nd  any  other 
Americans  who  entertain  slmUar  views 
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tivities  in  this  other  war.  At  this  time. 
I  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  In  the 
hope  you  will  share  my  pride  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  its  Commandant  Gen. 
Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr. : 
When  Marines  Wage  Peace  m  Vietnam 
(By  David  K.  WUlls) 

Washington.— As  the  first  marines 
walked  warily  Uito  the  hamlet,  children 
watched  silently  from  doorways.  Adults 
stayed  inside. 

The  sun  beat  down;  fear  and  hoetilitT 
bung  In  the  air. 

The  villagers  knew  the  Americans  were 
fighting  the  Vletcong,  but  they  were  afraid 
of  both  sides.  They  Just  wanted  to  get  back 
to  theU-  rice  fields  and  to  be  left  alone 

The  marines  started  to  patrcH.  As  they 
fanned  out,  someone  noticed  a  pump  was 
broken.    Without  a  word,  it  was  fixed. 


Those  Wbo  Place  Themielyet  Aboye  the 
Law 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
Pleased  to  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes-National  Tribune" 
Issue  of  February  17. 1966.  This  thought- 
ful editorial  gets  to  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter by  suting ;  "We  abhor  the  ever-grow- 
ing doctrine  that.  If  in  an  Individual's 
Judgment  a  law  Is  a  bad  one.  then  he  Is 
not  bound  to  conform  with  it." 

^e  expression  of  this  doctrine  by 
Professor  Lynd  and  the  draft  board  sit- 
ins  by  stadants  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Is  special  eauM  for  concern  because 
sh™*^K  ^'°^  educated  people  who 
snouJd  have  more  appreciaUon  of  the 

l^ffTi!?^ '^  "'^  ^^t*-  The  end  re- 
^f  K  *i'*^  doctrine  Is  anarchy  and  I  Join 
with   the  "Stars   and   Stripes -NaUonal 


When  Marines  Wage  Peace  in  Yietnam 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 
Mr.  CORMAN.  itr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  to  visit  South  Vietnam 
last  fall  and  spend  a  week  to  the  field 
with  the  3d  Marine  Division.  I  served 
with  this  division  in  World  War  n  when 
It  was  bent  on  recovering  territory 'seized 
by  the  Japanese. 

Today.  In  Vietnam,  the  3d  Marine  Di- 
vision Is  determined  to  rid  Asia  of  a  new 
aggressor— the  North  Vietnamese  Vlet- 
cong. AH  of  us  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  mintary  eCforts  of  the  marines  In 
Vietnam,  but  there  are  many  who  do  not 
realize  that  the  United  States  and  the 
marines  are  waging  an  equally  Impor- 
tant battle  in  southeast  Asia— a  battle 
against  hunger,  disease,  and  fear. 

When  American  marines  go  into  Viet- 
namese villages,  they  often  carry  the 
tools  of  peace,  as  weU  as  the  implements 
°£  'y-  Pood,  clothing,  medicine,  and 
frtendlmess  are  winning  hearts  while 
weapons  provide  security. 

In  the  United  States,  marine  reservists 
are  raising  CARE  funds  for  these  same 
villages  and  other  organizations  are 
joining  ki  this  vital  campaign. 

The  Christian  Science  Mtmltor,  on 
February  24,  published  an  exceUent 
article  detailing  some  of  the  marine  ac-   " 


Vn.LACEHS    TRAINED 

The  next  day.  a  group  of  villagers  walked 
over  to  the  Marine  headquarters,  smUlni? 
gratefuUy.    Soon  they  were  stanch  allies. 

A  new  cistern  was  built  with  sand  and 
cement  bought  by  the  marUies  from  their 
ovm  pocl^pta.  After  a  Vletcong  attack.  Ma- 
rine doctors  treated  several  vUlagers,  then 
opened  a  center  and  helped  up  to  150 
patients  a  day,  6  days  a  week. 
"For  Vietnam's  15  to  16  million  people, 
there  are  only  eoo  doctors,"  a  senior  officer  In 
the  Agency  for  International  Developmenr 
(AIIJ^  told  this  newspaper,  "but  600  of  them 
are  in  the  armed  forces." 

Others  with  medlcai  training  are  either 
elderly  or  saddled  with  political  or  other  re- 
sponsibUlties,  and  can  work  only  part  tUne 
in   the  health  field. 

.  ^}lrF°^^^  ***^-  °®°-  J«i™«»  W.  Humphreys 
is  AID'S  man  in  charge  of  the  medical  ettort. 
He  is  making  radical  Changes  In  the  program. 
He  U  encouraging  U.S.  medical  unlU  to 
train  as  many  Vietnamese  as  possible 
These  workers  are  trained  in  rudimentary 
hygiene  and  health  care.  • 

Town  health  cent««,  safe  from  the  Vlet- 
cong. are  replacing  vulnerable  viUage  sta- 
tions. ^ 

Women  are  being  encouraged  to  take  uo 

f^^lu'^-  V^  *^  ^'^  *  challenge,  becausi 
traditionally,  nurses— like  schoolteachers- 
have  been  men. 

••We've  broken  the  tradition,  we  think  " 
said  one  official.  "Now  70  percent  of  new 
nurses  are  female.  Two  yean  ago  it  was 
20  percent." 

Prom  time  to  time,  AID  officials  tour  the 
United  States  looking  tor  volunteer  nurses 
to  serve  in  Vietnam.  U^srulting  drtvee  have 
been  held  In  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  else- 
where. Housing  and  other  faciliUes  are  lim- 
ited Ui  Saigon,  but  officials  accept  as  many 
volvmteers  as  they  can. 

FUND  DRIVES  SET 

The  war  has  also  put  a  new  focus  on  aulck 
courses-*  weeks  to  3  months— for  lower 
echelon  Vietnamese,  to  turn  them  Into  health 
workers  for  rural  areas. 

The  Vletcong  killed  30  of  these  health  of- 
fleers  last  year,  and  the  Government  pay  is 
low— less  than  $1  a  day.  So  the  VletnWse 
are  not  rushing  to  volunteer 

The  Vletcong  tells  villagers  that  Americans 

^ri^-  ^"-  f^  *°'*^-  •*»  t^«  village 
erf  Le  My,  7  miies  north  of  Da  Nang,  more 
than  one  marine  was  killed  by  sniper  fire  as 
they  began  handing  out  extra  rice. 

But  the  people  saw  that  the  rice  kept  com- 
l^'  f,^f*  ^^^  children  were  freely  helped 
by  mlhtary  doctors,  that  the  "terrtWe"  Amer- 
icans smUed  uader  their  helmets. 

A  sergeant  in  Da  NaJig  bought  a  small 
horee  to  give  children  rides.  Others  gave 
doUs  to  orphanages. 

T]hen   last  September,  the  Marine  Corps 
Commandant,  Gen.  WaUaoe  M.  OnwDe    Jr 
decided  to  organize  thU  "dvlc  action"  oa  a 
wide  scale. 
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•kstausants  chip  in 


He  authorized  tbe  132,000  Marine  reserv- 
ists In  tbe  UnltM  States  to  launch  fund- 
raising  drives  to  give  the  South  Vietnamese 
more  clottaea,  tools,  blankets,  food,  and  lum- 
ber. 

The  entire  operation  Is  carried  on  throxigh 
CARE,  a  nonproat  organization.  CARE  re- 
ceives the  money,  buys  goods  In  Vietnam, 
and  channels  It  to  the  Tillages. 

Reserve  units  show  films,  put  up  advertise- 
ments, stir  enthusiasm.  They  do  not  h^^ 
die  money  themselves.  They  band  out  ye? 
low-and-gcdd  envelopes,  which  donors  send 
to  CARE,  Inc.,  on  Connecticut  Avenue  In 
Washington. 

Then  CARE  forwards  the  money  to  Da 
Nang. 

The  reservists'  aim  Is  t300,000  by  March  1. 

Several  State  Oovemors  and  mayors.  In- 
eluding  Oeorge  Romney.  of  Michigan;  Wil- 
liam W.  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania:  Edward 
T.  Breathitt,  Jr..  of  Kentucky:  Richard  J. 
Daley,  Oi  Chicago;  Jerome  Cavanagh.  of  De- 
troit; and  Joseph  Barr.  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
opened  drives  In  ttaelr  areas. 

In  Seattle.  IS  restaurants  donated  their 
Christmas  Eve  takings  to  the  fund.  Dona- 
tions have  been  pouring  In  at  the  rate  of 
•2.000  a  day. 

In  a  narrow,  green-painted  ofBce  In  the 
Marine  Headquarters  Building  In  Washing- 
ton, a  spokesman  explained: 

"The  drive  was  launched  Just  as  commu- 
nities were  searching  for  ways  to  offset  last 
year's  wave  of  antl-Vletnam  demonstrations. 

"People  couldn't  help  lis  fast  enough. 
CARE,  a  fine  group  to  work  with.  Is  providing 
all  kinds  of  materlal-yschool  kits,  tools,  soap, 
cloth,  needles  and  thread,  and  so  on." 

PSOPLX'S  SnFPOKT  HKLO  >fXB> 

Another  Marine  spokeaman  continued: 
"General  Oreene  Is  a  strong  advocate  at  civic 
action.  Without  the  support  of  the  people, 
we  oan't  hope  to  really  defeat  the  Vletcong 
or  find  out  what  he's  up  to" 

The  money  Is  going  to  the  four  northern 
Provinces  of  South  Vietnam,  where  the  Ma- 
rine Sd  Amphibious  Force  Is  stationed: 
Thua  Thlen  Quang  Nam.  QuaJig  Tin.  and 
Quangncal.  (These  Include  the  cities  of  Hue 
and  Da  Nang. ) 

The  drive  Illustrates  how  private  Ameri- 
can Institutions  »re  also  helping  fight  the 
other  war. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Junior 
Chambers  of  Oommerce,  for  Instance,  haa 
been  active  in  raising  money. 

And  CARE — which  delivered  ^ts  first  food 
packa^res  In  Prance  on  May  11.  1946— Is 
typical  of  the  pwson-to-person  aid  agencies 
working  in  Vietnam. 

So  far  In  lU  history.  CARE  has  delivered 
♦610  million  worth  of  supplies  In  four  con- 
tinents. A  Joint  organization  of  36  service 
agencies.  It  works  In  Vietnam  with  several 
other  American  organleatlons.  Including  the 
CathoUe  Relief  Service,  the  Mennonlte  Cen- 
tral Oommlttee,  and  the  IntemaUonal  Vol- 
unteer Service. 

The  Marines  also  have  Joint  United  States- 
South  Vietnamese  military  teams  acting  as 
mllltary-clvlc  cadres  in  the  northern  Prov- 
Inceai 

One  of  them,  working  near  Hue,  consists 
of  four  Marine  units  and  eight  Vietnamese 
units  of  provincial  troops,  under  a  Marine 
lieutenant. 

It  hunts  down  the  Vietcong  In  a  Tillage, 
then  stays  to  set  the  villagers  on  their  feet. 
TnxAosas  lzns  aid 

The  marines  are  proud  of  their  dvlc-actlon 
programs,  limited  as  they  are.  They  medi- 
cally treated  134.119  Vietnamese  between 
March  and  December  last  year,  handed  out 
131.916  pounds  of  food.  130.767  pounds  of 
clothes,  and  40.946  pounds  of  soap,  fed  33.387 
refugees,  evacuated  4.331  lU  civilians,  con- 
ducted 40  English  classes,  and  provided 
•a,0S3  out  of  marine  pockets. 


Marines  are  satisfied  that  civic  action^ 
backed  up  with  an  efficient  military  opera- 
tion— is  the  best  weapon  they  have. 

In  Le  My  last  year,  a  VIetcong  patrol  forced 
a  village  woman  to  guide  It  through  an  area 
newly  occupied  by  the  marines. 

She  guided  them  straight  to  a  Marine  out- 
I>ost.    She  turned  them  In. 

Another  time,  a  VIetcong  straggler  stopped 
five  village  women  on  a  sampan  and  asked 
help  to  find  his  patrol. 

The  women  welcomed  him  aboard,  took  him 
downstream — and  pushed  him  Into  the  water 
in  front  of  a  startled  Marine  sentry,  shouting 
"VIetcong.    VIetcong." 

Marines  had  rebuilt  Le  My's  bridges  and 
schools,  and  reopened  Its  marketplace.  They 
were  reaping  the  reward  of  kindness. 

Kindness.  That's  what  the  "other"  war  Is 
all  about. 


Economic  Growth  ia  Soatkwestern 
Pennsylvaiua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PINNSTLVAJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Regional  Industrial  Development  Corp.. 
of  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  known 
in  the  Pittsburgh  area  as  RIDC. 
Is  a  nonprofit  development  corporation 
established  under  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  concerned  with  the  economic 
development  and  industrial  growth  of 
a  nine-county  area  in  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  In  which  more  than  3  mil- 
lion people  reside.  The  principal  objec- 
tives of  RIDC  are  to  strengthen  and  cre- 
ate new  employment  opportunities,  to 
broaden  and  diversify  the  industrial 
base  of  the  region,  to  provide  new  land, 
buildings  and  financing,  for  existing  and 
new  companies,  to  upgrade  the  labor 
force  in  fields  where  new  skills  are  called 
for.  and  to  make  the  region  a  unified 
economic  entity  working  for  the  growth 
of  the  whole  region. 

As  a  measure  of  the  success  of  this 
energetic,  imaginative  organization,  I  ask 
that  "Highlights  of  the  Past  Year"  from 
the  1965  RIDC  annual  report,  be  In- 
cluded at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

HlCHUGRTS  OF  THl  PaST  YEAS 

Employment  in  the  region  Is  the  highest  In 
&  decade. 

Unemployment  la  lowest  recorded  since 
data  compilation  was  begun,  and  rate  Is  now 
below  those  of  United  States  and  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania. 

New  highs  were  recorded  Iil  capital  tnvest- 
ment  for  plant  and  equipment. 

More  than  75  major  Industrial  expansions 
were  announced  or  begun  during  the  past 
yew. 

Five  new  plants  are  In  operation  or  under 
construction  In  the  RIDC -Allegheny  County 
Industrial  Park,  representing  an  employment 
of  1.500  persons. 

The  RIDC  Industrial  Development  Fund 
eommltmenu  now  exceed  $6,000,000  to  SI 
comi>anles  employing  approximately  S,000 
people. 

Retraining  programs  have  been  undertaken 
which  have  retrained  9J6O0  people  In  more 
than  175  separate  courses  aod  60  different 
subjects. 

BIDC-sponaored    Pennsylvania    Industrial 


Development  Authority  project*  now  total 
$14,000,000  ($6,900,000  In  the  past  year). 

The  Pittsburgh  region  has  established  It- 
self ss  the  leading  oxygen  BteeUnaklng  cen- 
ter in  the  world. 

The  regions'  diversification  continues  with 
the  further  growth  of  Its  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  and  with  Pittsburgh 
strengthening  Its  position  as  a  major  ad- 
ministrative, management,  and  corporate 
center. 


Profit  in  Filth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ' 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNmaHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rev.  Daniel  Lyons.  8  J.,  writing  In  Our 
Sunday  .Visitor,  the  National  Catholic 
ecumenical  weekly,  stated: 

We  used  to  be  able  to  count  on  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  us  from  salacious  litera- 
ture, but  not  any  longer.  Its  sense  of  values 
has  been  perverted.  The  Government  pro- 
tects us  from  drugs  that  harm  the  body,  but 
when  It  comes  to  salacious  literature  or 
seductive  films  that  harm  our  morals,  the 
Oovernment  does  not  seem  to  care. 

I  Strongly  believe  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Oovernment  does  care,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives overwhelmingly  passed  my 
bill  last  year  to  halt  the  unsolicited  fiow 
of  obscenity  through  the  malls.  This 
legislation  is  now  before  the  other  body 
and  I  am  hopeful  of  early  consideration. 
Passage  of  this  legislation,  H.R.  980,  will 
show  the  American  people  vfe  do  care. 
Cfirdlnal  Spellman  said  recently : 
Oiu-  youth  today  Is  under  assault  from  a 
powerhouse  of  perversion. 

Father  Lyons  may  have  been  appealing 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  he  added: 

For  God's  sake,  do  something  about  it. 

I  would  commend  Father  Lyons'  col- 
umn to  the  attention  of  every  Member  of 
the  Congress: 

Trs  Right  To  Destkot 
(By  Rev.  Daniel  Lyons,  S.J.) 

TeU  me  what  you  read  and  I  wlU  tell  you 
what  you  are.  Americans  spend  $2  billion 
a  year  on  pornographic  literature.  If  the 
merchants  of  filth  traded  only  with  adults,  it 
would  be  bad  enough,  but  three-fourths  of 
the  pornography  in  the  United  States  falls 
into  the  hands  of  young  boys  and  girls  In 
their  early  teens. 

Are  you  as  an  Individual  helping  to  pre- 
serve the  values  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  must  rely  in  order 
to  survive?  Or  are  you.  through  your  broad- 
mlndness  and  indifference,  letting  the  youth 
around  you  become  corrupted?  To  say  that 
"there  Is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it"  is  Just 
taking  the  easy  way  out. 

We  used  to  be  able  to  count  on  our  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  us  from  salacious  litera- 
ture, but  not  any  longer.  Its  sense  of  values 
has  been  perverted. »  The  Government  pro- 
tects us  froai  drugs  that  harm  the  body, 
but  when  it  comes  to  salacious  literature, 
cr  seductive  films  that  corrupt  our  morals, 
the  Government  does  not  seem  to  care. 

Morals  do  not  seem  to  be  of  much  Impor- 
taneew  Just  do  not  harm  the  body.  The 
courts  themselves  seem  bent  on  abolishing 
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any  restrictions  on  pornography.  Legally, 
there  seems  to  be  no  such  thing  as  smut  or 
obscenity  any  longer.  You.  as  a  taxpayer,  are 
subsidizing  the  sending  of  this  corruption 
through  the  malls.  The  attitude  of  America 
is:  "Take  care  of  your  physical  health,  and 
your  dog's."  But  Christ  said :  "Do  not  worry 
about  those  things  which  can  barm  the 
body;  worry  about  those  things  which  '■^w 
cast  both  body  and  soul  Into  hell." 

NATIONAL     SXncniE 

To  sit  back  complacently  and  reason  that 
smutty  literature  has  Its  place  Is  to  condone 
national  suicide.  Listen  t»  what  the  Nation's 
experts  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  The  New 
Tork  Academy  of  Medicine  pointed  out  last 
spring  that  salacious  literature  makes  vice 
attractive.  James  Kilpatrlck  pointed  out  In 
the  The  Smut  Peddlers:  "The  heart  and  soul 
of  this  racket  Is  not  the  grownup  sucker.  It 
is  the  curious  child  •  •  •."  Psychiatrists 
and  police  officials  point  to  the  results:  re- 
bellion against  authority;  venereal  disease; 
lllegltlmato  children;  the  shattered  lives  of 
unwed  parents;  an  expanding  population  of 
sick  perverts:  a  philosophy  of  self-indul- 
gence that  condones  adultery,  destroys  the 
home,  and  threatens  our  whole  society. 

Psychiatrists  point  out  that  pornography 
la  undermining  the  mental  health  of  h\in- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  teenagers.  The  chief 
psychiatrist  of  the  county  court  In  Phila- 
delphia recently  declared  that  the  greatest 
single  cause  of  sexual  Immorality  In  adoles- 
cents is  pornography.  Detective  Austin  Duke 
of  St.  Louis  has  not  hesitation  In  saying: 
"I  have  never  picked  up  a  Juvenile  sex  of- 
fender who  did  not  have  this  stuff  with  him. 
in  his  car,  or  In  his  house."  Insjjector 
Herbert  Case  has  testified  that  he  has  yet 
to  see  a  sex  murder  case  in  the  history  of 
the  Detroit  Police  Department  but  what  I 
can  show  you  obscene  literature. 

No  one  Is  on  the  firing  line  more  than 
the  Judges  who  man  the  Juvenile  courts  of 
our  Nation.  They  point  out  at  their  national 
conference  that  salacious  literature  has  had 
such  a  profound  effect  on  our  society  that 
It  is  changing  the  very  character  of  Juvenile 
delinquency.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  put  It  very 
briefly:  "Sex-mad  magazines  are  creating 
criminaU  faster  than  Jails  can  be  built  to 
house  them." 

Other  nations  have  often  wondered  why 
America  has  the  highest  crime  rate  In  the 
world,  and  why  our  youth  play  the  leading 
role  in  this  gruesome  drama.  How  can  we 
account  for  this  precocious  perversion  and 
youthful  addiction  to  crime?  The  greatest 
cause  is  indecent  literanire.  But  why  has 
pronography  been  aUowed  to  run  so  rampant? 
The  answer  Is  threefold:  its  profits  are 
enormous:  it  has  some  at  the  sharpest  legal 
talent  in  the  country  behind  It;  you  and  I 
have  done  little  or  nothing  to  prevent  it. 
PROFIT  Df  rn.TH 

Most  Of  the  $2  bUlion  spent  on  pornog- 
raphy annually  is  profit  for  those  who  pro- 
duce It.  Some  people  have  always  been 
willing  to  sell  their  soul  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Interfalth  organizations,  such  as 
Operation  Torkville  in  New  York  City,  have 
branded  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jewish 
groups  together  to  attack  it.  This  is  true 
ecumenism.  If  we  are  to  unite  with  other 
faiths  on  anything,  we  should  unite  against 
the  forces  of  evU,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  what  is  good.  To  sit  Idly  by  on  the  side- 
lines and  say  that  the  problem  will  always 
exist  U  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  problem 
has  never  been  so  bad,  and  Is  dally  gettlne 
worse.  "  i  a         m 

Pornography  U  succeeding  largely  because 
the  legal  profession  has  worked  so  hard  to 
defend  it  I  am  referring  particularly,  of 
course,  to  the  American  ClvU  Liberties  Union, 
Whose  members  have  been  the  key  defenders 
Of  pornography  In  the  courts.  The  ACLU 
beUevee  that  the  free-speech  section  of  the 
nrst  amendment  Is  absolute.    It  maintains 


that  there  should  be  no  restraint  wliatso- 
ever  on  what  Is  printed.  It  insists  that  not 
even  children  should  be  protected  from 
depravity. 

What  can  you  do  about  it?  Aa  you  value 
your  soul,  and  the  souls  of  those  entrusted  to 
your  charge,  be  stricter  than  you  have  been 
about  salacious  Uterature  and  seducUve 
films.  Join  with  other  Individuals  and  or- 
ganizations in  your  area  to  find  out  how  bad 
the  situation  Is,  and  make  concerted  efforts 
to  improve  it.  Where  there  is  a  will  there 
will  always  be  a  way.  Write  to  your  Senator 
or  Congressman,   urging  him   to  help. 

Above  all,  write  to  the  White  House.  Op- 
eration YorkvlUe  is  spearheading  a  naUonal 
citizens  appeal  to  the  President  during 
the  month  of  January.  The  poverty  of  Im- 
morality is  by  far  the  worst  poverty  of  all. 
If  the  President  wants  a  great  society  In 
America,  urge  him  to  use  his  authority  to 
stem  the  great  tidal  wave  of  smut  that  ia 
engulfing  our  Nation's  chUdren.  Operation 
Yorkville  has  the  backing  of  Cardinal  SpeU- 
man,  who  declared:  "Our  youth  today  is 
under  assault  from  a  powerhouse  of  perver- 
sion." For  God's  sake,  do  something  about  it. 
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One  Man,  How  Many  Votes? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23.  1966 
Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  reapportionment  amendment  is  one 
of  the  most  important  legislative  Issues 
before  this  session  of  Congress.  There 
Is.  however,  a  great  deal  of  public  mls- 
imderstanding  regarding  the  significance 
of  the  reapportionment  issue  generally 
and  the  need  for  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed reapportionment  amendment  to 
.  the  Constitution.  I  would  therefore 
commend  to  Members  of  Congress  a 
series  of  articles  on  this  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  Times-Union  of  Roches- 
ter, N.Y.,  not  long  ago. 

This  series,  written  by  Calvin  Mayne. 
associate  editor  of  the  Times-Union,  Is 
one  of  the  best  Journalistic  expositions 
of  a  complex  legislative  subject  matter 
which  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to  read. 
Hopefully,  It  may  set  an  example  for 
other  newspapers  and  journals  to  inform 
their  readers  fully  regarding  the  facts 
and  vital  considerations  regarding  the 
reapportionment  amendment. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  Mr.  Wayne's  3-part 
series  be  Included  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Tlmes-Unlon,  Dec.  27,  1965] 
Thx  Disksen  AMKNDSCBan? — On*  Man,  How 

MANT  VOTTBB? 

(By  CalTln  Mayne) 

The  late  TJ3.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  once  warned  his  colleagues  that 
they  were  entering  a  thorny  "political 
thicket"  by  tampering  with  State  reappor- 
tionment. 

Now  the  thicket  has  become  a  trackless 
Jungle  as  State  after  State  tries  to  comply 
with  the  High  Court's  one-man,  one-vote 
nilings. 

Most  voters  and  not  a  few  lawmakers 
do  not  know  from  one  election  to  the  next 
what,  districts  are  represented  by  whom  In 
State  legislatures.     The  New  York  Legisla- 


ture will  make  another  stab  at  devising  a 
legally  acceptable  reapportionment  plan 
next  month. 

The  sensible  way  out  of  this  mess  is  for 
Congress  and  the  States  to  adopt  the  reap- 
portionment amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution proposed  by  Ewcrbtt  McKinlet 
Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  Senate  Republican  mi- 
nority leader. 

The  amendment  came  within  seven  votes 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  In  the 
Senate  last  year.  It  deser%'e8  passage  in  1966. 
The  Dirksen  amendment  woi^d  permit  a 
State  to  apportion  one  house  of  a  two-house 
legislature  on  the  basis  of  factors  other 
than  population  alone.  That  could  not  be 
done,  however,  unless  representation  in  the 
other  house  was  on  a  strictly,  "one-man,  one- 
vote"  basis  and  unless  the  people  approved 
any  apportionment  plan  In  a  referendum. 

To  support  the  Dirksen  amendment.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  reject  flatly  the  one-man 
one-vote  principle.  Nor  is  It  necessary  to 
think  that  some  voters  are  inherently  wiser 
and  more  virtuous  than  others;  that  Amer- 
ica would  be  better  off  under  some  benign 
bucolic  despotism,  or  that  city  folk  are  unfit 
to  govern  themselves  and  need  a  niral  check- 
rein  on  their  urban  madness. 

It  also  should  be  understood  that  even  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  not  dead  set  on  absolute 
voting  equality.  Recent  decisions  Indicate 
that  a  15-percent  deviation  In  the  popula- 
tions of  voting  districts  would  be  accepted 
by  the  Court;  so  the  Court  really  is  talking 
about  a  maximum  of  1.3  votes  for  some 
people  against  1  vote  f<w  others.  Inequality 
thus  becomes  a  matter  of  degree. 

To  clear  out  some  more  underbrush  there 
Is  nothing  subversive  about  Congress  and  the 
people  overruling  the  U.a  Supreme  Court. 
The  process  of  consUtutlonal  amendment  is 
after  all.  the  final  bastion  for  democracy 
against  undue  arbitrariness,  or  even  injustice 
by  nine  very  human  men  In  black  robes  In 
Washington. 

Many  supporter*  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment first  part  company  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  on  legislative  reapportion- 
ment In  the  Court's  rejection  of  the  Federal 
analogy. 

In  Congress,  there  Is  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives apportioned  according  to  population 
and  a  Senate  made  up  of  two  Senators  from 
each  State. 

That  means  that  votens  In  litOe  Rhode 
Island— or  voters  In  Alaska,  which  is  very  big 

In  area  but  has  an  even  smaller  population 

have  a  representation  In  Congress  hundreds 
of  times  stronger  per  voters  than  In  such 
densely  populated  States  as  New  York  New 
Jersey,  Illinois,  Calif omla.  Ohio,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania. ' 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  Justices  now 
would  like  to  declare  thU  embarrassing  (to 
them)  section  of  the  Constitution  unconsti- 
tutional; but  they  are  not  likely  to  try  or 
to  get  very  far  even  If  they  do  try.  So  this 
patent  Inequality  of  representation  simply 
stands  as  a  mighty  obstacle  for  the  Court's 
supporters  to  bypass  or  Ignore. 

Advocates  of  one  man,  one  vote  usually 
caU.  the  congressional  system  a  necessary 
compromise  or  a  political  accident.  Yet 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  repre- 
sented sound  thinking  on  governmental 
structure  by  the  Pounding  Fathers  that  U 
as  applicable  today  as  it  was  when  drafted 
nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  simply  dismissed 
as  Irrelevant  any  comparison  between  the 
congressional  system  ana  a  similar  system  of 
representation  In  State   legislatures. 

In  one  key  decision.  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  vn-ote  off  counties  or  cities  for  which 
any  special  degree  of  representotion  was 
sought  as  mere  administrative  subdivisions 
of  the  States.  He  called  them  "subordinate 
governmental  instrumentalities  created  by 
the  State  to  assist  In  the  carrying  out  of 
State  government  functions." 
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On  cloeer  Inspection,  this  statement  re- 
Teais  either  «  groas  Ignorance  of  tbe  impor- 
tance of  these  subdinslons  In  modem  govern- 
ment— which  1«  doubtful  among  the  astute 
Justices — or  a  belief  In  centralism  which 
seems  unrealistic  and  even  downright  dan- 
gerous to  many  Americans. 

Try  to  tell  Mayor-elect  John  Lindsay  that 
New  Tork  City  Is  nothing  nK>re  than  a  "sub- 
ordinate governmental  Instrumentality 
created  by  the  State  to  assist  In  the  carrying 
out  of  State  government  functions."  Or 
tell  It  to  Mayor  Frtmk  Lamb  of  Rochester 
or  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago. 

Try  persuading  Oocdon  Howe  of  Monroe 
County  oc  Porter  Homer  at  Dade  County, 
Fla..  that  the  county  governments  they  man- 
age are  simply  convenient  subdUlslons  of 
State  government  which  legislatures  are  free 
to  wipe  out  overnight  to  obtain  a  more  con- 
venient  arrangement  of  subdivisions. 

Some  cities  and  metropolitan  counties  have 
beoome.  In  various  ways,  more  important 
governmental  Institutions  than  tbe  States 
of  which  they  are  parts. 

The  Instinct  for  home  rule  runs  very  deep 
among  the  American  people.  The  time  when 
a  State  could  exercise  Its  theoretical  power 
and  wipe  out  Its  governmental  subdivisions 
of  cltlee  and  counties  has  long  since  passed. 
A  State  legislature  that  tried  it  would  find 
Itself  overturned  In  the  very  next  election 
by  angry  voters  who  would  not  think  that 
their  Identity  as  residents  of  a  particular  city 
or  a  county  should  be  so  blithely  disregarded. 

Indeed,  consider  one  Earl  Warren,  speaking 
from  the  leas  Olympian  heights  of  the  State 
Capitol  In  Sacrlmento  when  he  was  Governor : 

"Many  Oallfomla  counties  are  far  more 
Important  in  the  life  of  tbe  State  than  their 
population  bears  to  tbe  entire  population 
of  the  State.  It  Is  for  thU  reason  that  I 
have  never  been  in  favor  of  restricting  the 
representation  in  the  State  senate  to  a 
strictly  population  basis." 

Sccnethlng  funny  happened  to  Oovemor 
Warrens  opinion  on  his  way  to  the  Supreme 
Coiirt. 

[From  the  Times-Union.  Dec..  28. 1965 1 

Ths  Dxkkskm  Amxndmknt — Onb  Man.  Ons 

VoTS  PnuLS  Cmxs 

(By  Calvin  Mayne) 

One  big  reason  why  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment to  the  n.S.  Constitution  Is  needed  Is 
that  dtles  and  counties  are  entitled  to  some 
sort  of  special  recognition  in  tbe  distribution 
of  seats  in  a  State  legislature. 

One  of  the  highly  questionable  features  of 
one-man.  one- vote  reapportioiunen  ts  Is  that 
they  force  legislattires  to  obliterate  natural 
political  boundaries  in  setting  districts  of 
equal  population. 

Only  the  very  biggest  dUes  now  have  ex- 
clusively city  legislators.  Even  accounting 
for  gerrymandering,  it  is  a  fact  that  city  and 
county  tMundarles  often  must  be  Ignored  to 
conform  with  the  courts'  mathematical  re- 
quirements. 

This  Is  neither  a  good  thing  for  a  State 
government  nor  a  development  desired  by  a 
great  many  of  the  people  affected.  The  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  would  permit  States  to  give 
clUae  and  countlee  strong,  individual  voices 
•peaking  for  their  interests  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  speaking  for 
the  majority  in  one  of  the  U-S.  Supreme 
Court's  reapportionment  cases,  dismissed  the 
arg\mient  that  legislatures  sho\ild  take  some 
account  of  geographic  or  economic  or  social 
factors  In  apportioning  soetji. 

"People,  not  land  or  treea  or  pasttires,  vote," 
wrote  the  Chief  Justice  tn  a  famous  phrase. 

But  JusUce  Potter  Stevrart  seems  to  have 
come  a  lot  closer  to  the  realities  of  modem 
life  In  a  dissent. 

He  warned  that  the  court's  new  mandate 
"forever  freeaes  one  theory  of  political 
thought  Into  our  Constitution,  and  forever 


denies  to  every  State  any  opportunity  for 
enlightened  and  progressive  innovation  •  •  • 
so  as  to  accommodate  •  •  •  the  interests  and 
aspirations  of  diverse  groups  of  people  with- 
out subjecting  any  group  or  class  to  absolute 
domination  by  a  geographically  concentrated 
or  highly  organized  majority. 

"Throughout  our  history."  continued  Jus- 
tice Stewart,  "the  apportionments  of  State 
leglslAtiu-es  have  reflected  the  strongly  felt 
American  tradition  that  the  public  interest 
is  composed  of  many  diverse  Interests,  and 
that  In  the  long  run  It  can  better  be  expressed 
by  a  medley  of  component  voices  than  by 
the   majority's   monolithic   command. 

"What  constitutes  a  rational  plan  will 
vary  from  State  to  State,  since  each  State 
is  unique.  In  terms  of  topography,  geogra- 
phy, history,  heterogeneity,  concentration  of 
population,  variety  of  social  and  economic 
interests,  and  political  language." 

What  that  means  In  simpler  langruage  Is 
that  Rochester  Isn't  New  York  City,  and  the 
villages  of  Wayne  County  aren't  the  subur- 
ban subdivisions  of  Lqng  Island. 

The  problems  of  various  sections  of  the 
very  diverse  Empire  State  and  similar  States 
are  quite  different.  These  diverse  sections 
need  strong,  distinctive  voices  at  the  State 
capital  that  are  potent  enough  to  be  beard, 
and  which  cannot  be  drowned  out  by  court 
or  legislative  flat. 

Much  has  been  heard  about  the  need  for 
the  protection  of  beleaguered  rural  minorities 
from  a  rampaging  urban  majority.  Tiie 
point  needs  no  belaboring.  And  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  one  that  can  be  made 
for  the  viewpoint  that  population  isn't 
everything  In  apportionment. 

Consider  the  case  of  the  cities  that  are 
supposed  to  be  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
"one  man,  one  vote." 

Tbe  Supreme  Court  is  said  to  have 
snatched  cities  out  from  under  the  oppres- 
sive heels  of  suspicious,  tight-fisted  country 
cousins  who  have  perpetuated  their  power 
through  malapportionment  in  the  State 
capitals. 

That's  true  to  some  extent.  But  who  will. 
In  the  end.  get  the  real  power? 

Cities  have  very  special  problems  that  will 
need  a  lot  of  sympathetic  handling  by  State 
legislatures. 

In  a  time  when  special  problems  of  crime 
and  traffic  control  and  expressway  building 
and  urban  renewal  impose  a  tremendous 
financial  burden  on  cities  Just  as  they  are 
sxifferlng  from  shrinking  tax  bases,  cities  ob- 
viously must  look  beyond  their  own  resources 
for  assistance. 

It  is  not  Just  rural  folk  who  would  deny 
it  to  them.  The  cities  must  also  contend 
with  the  affluent  suburbs,  filled  with  people 
who  have  fled  cities  because  of  the  very  con- 
ditions that  cities  must  correct  to  rurvlve. 

These  are  people  who  often  are  unsyntpa- 
thetlc  to  city  needs  and  antagonistic  to  cities 
whenever  cities  try  to  obtam  suburban  sup- 
port for  effort  to  solve  municipal  problems — 
even  though  such  suburbanites  are  perfectly 
willing  to  earn  their  livelihoods  in  the  cities 
and  to  work  and  shop  there. 

But  what  Is  happening  to  the  population 
of  cities  In  this  time  when  the  "one  man. 
one  vote"  principle  is  Imposed  on  them? 

It  Is  shrinking  steadily  while  the  suburbs 
are  booming.  In  New  York  State's  major 
metropolitan  areas,  the  total  population  of 
the  central  cities  dropped  from  8.6  million 
In  1860  to  8.5  million  in  19«0.  But  the  total 
population  of  the  suburbs  outside  the  cities 
In  these  same  metropolitan  (urbanized) 
areas  more  than  doubled,  from  1.7  million 
to  3.5  mUllon. 

In  1950,  the  major  cities  had  85  percent  of 
the  State's  population.  In  1960.  they  had 
only  57  percent. 

The  trend  continues.  From  the  stand- 
point of  cities  confronted  with  "one  man, 
one  vote"  apportionment,  the  situation  will 
get  steadUy  worae.     Urban  Interests  could 


be  swept  away  in  a  suburban  tide  before  too 
many  years  pass. 

The  need  for  protection  of  the  diverse 
Interests  in  a  State  against  the  "one  man, 
one  vote"  system  seems  likely  to  become 
steadily  clearer,  and  only  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  offers  a  practical  solution. 

|F>OM  TBI   Tnixs-UNioN,   Dcc.   29,   1965] 

The  Dirxsen  Amotdment — Fkex  Choice  rot 

States 

(By  Calvin  Mayne) 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  to  the  VS.  Con- 
stitution, favored  by  those  who  would 
modify  the  \3S.  Supreme  Court's  one-man, 
one-vote  rulings,  is  complex  in  its  wording. 
But  what  It  proposes  Is  simply  this: 

If  a  State  legislature  is  dissatisfied  with  its 
apportionment  imder  "one  man,  one  vote," 
it  devises  a  new  apportionment  plan. 

If  there  Is  a  bicameral  legislature  (49  of 
the  50  States  have  one ) ,  the  new  plan  must 
not  dilute  the  one-man,  one-vote  principle 
in  apportionment  of  one  o<  the  two  bouses. 
But  it  may  apply  to  the  other  house  a  plan 
which  takes  into  account  factors  other  than 
population. 

That  could  stipulate,  say.  that  each  city 
or  each  county  la  entitled  to  a  certain  mini- 
mum number  of  seats.  Or  it  could  take 
geographic  or  economic  conditions  peculiar 
to  a  State  into  sccoiint. 

The  Dlrksen  amendment  also  would  pro- 
hibit racial  discrimination  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  seats  in  either  house. 

That  lant  the  end  of  it,  however.  The 
legislature  still  must  submit  its  plan  to  a 
vote  of  all  the  people  in  the  State,  in  a  form 
that  gives  them  a  clear  choice  between  the 
modified  one-man,  one-vote  system  and  an 
apportionment  befed  entirely  on  popiilatlon. 

And  Just  to  make  sure  that  an  inequitable 
plan  Is  not  froeen  Indefinitely  into  a  State 
legislature,  the  Dlrksen  amendment  provides 
that  a  new  apportionment  choice  must  be 
submitted  to  the  people  every  10  years.  If 
a  State  wants  to  do  nothing,  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  would  apply  to  ap>portlon- 
ment.  But  IX  a  State  wants  to  experiment 
a  bit  to  protect  either  niral  areas  or  subur- 
ban areas  or  cities,  depending  on  the  situa- 
tion in  a  given  State,  it  would  have  the 
freedom  to  choose  the  system  that  suited  It 
best. 

But  under  the  Dlrksen  amendment,  tbe 
majority  still  would  rule,  because  the  ma- 
jority— in  cities  If  the  cities  have  a  major- 
ity— can  overrule  any  funny  business  by  a 
legislature  which  might  want  to  give  a  big 
majority  of  its  seats  to  a  small  minority  of 
the  people. 

To  become  tbe  law  of  tbe  land,  the  Dlrksen 
amendment,  even  if  it  passes  the  Congress, 
still  must  run  a  gantlet  of  three-quarters 
of  the  State  legislatures. 

Since  far  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
State  legislatures  now  have  been  reappor- 
tioned accortllng  to  one-man,  one-vote, 
they  will  have  to  recognize  that  they  really 
need  the  flexibility  the  Dlrksen  amendment 
affords  before  It  can  be  ratified. 

Surprisingly,  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  even  a  referendum  on  a  State  appor- 
tionment plan  deviating  from  one  man.  one 
vote.  Is  unconstitutional,  since  the  majority 
cannot  deprive  a  minority  of  Ita  constitu- 
tional right  to  equal  representation  and  thus 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  trouble  la  that  this  principle,  carried 
to  Its  logical  extreme,  means  that  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  might  never  be  amended. 
For  many  an  amendment  adopted  in  the 
past  has  deprived  some  persons  of  what  they 
had  considered  their  constitutional  right  of 
property,  or  liberty  from  Oovemment  regu- 
lation. 

The  majority  of  voters  In  the  infant  United 
States  approved  what,  according  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,   la  an   inequitable  system  o( 
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representation    in    our   Congress.     The   Re- 
public has  thrived  since. 

What  then  is  wrong  with  a  majority  in  a 
State  approving  what  would  certainly  be 
no  less  Inequltabft  a  system  thjji  Congress 
has.  and  which  would  at  least  recognize  the 
value  of  diversity?  It  would  be  an  afflrma- 
Uon  that  a  computerized  system  of  repre- 
sentation does  not  necessarily  produce  the 
best  form  Of  government. 

There  U  much  to  be  said  honorably  for 
wliat  Senator  Dirksen  and  his  supporters 
are  trying  to  do.  They  are,  in  the  long  run 
sincerely  attempting  to  preserve  the  strength 
of  our  local  institutions,  to  safeguard  the 
political  Identity  of  our  cities  and  counties 

De  TocquevUle.  defender  of  democracy 
once  said:  "Municipal  Institutions  constitute 
the  strength  of  free  nations.  A  nation  may 
establish  a  system  of  free  government,  but 
without  municipal  Institutions  it  cannot 
have  the  spirit  of  liberty." 

In  this  light,  the  Dlrksen  amendment  Is 
nothing  less  than  a  defense  of  the  "spirit 
of  liberty." 
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The  Proposed  USDA  Program  for  State 
and  Private  Forestry 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or  ...v 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORfflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  February  2.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
aoNAL  Record  a  speech  entitled,  "The 
Proposed  USDA  Program  for  State  and 
Private  Forestry."  delivered  by  Edward 
P.  CUff,  Chief,  Forest  Service,  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Pulpwood  As- 
sociation, New  York  City,  February  22, 
1966. 

The  speech  follows: 
The  Proposed  USDA  Program  for  State 
AND  Private  Forestry 

^°J^o"*lr"^  "^  ^^^-  Cb'e'.  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Pulpwood 
*^«=la"on.  New  York  City.  February  22, 

It  la  good  to  be  here  in  New  York  again 
for  Paper  Week."  Last  year  I  had  accepted 
your  invitation  with  pleasure,  but  our  budget 
hearings  in  the  House  made  It  necessary  for 
me  to  remain  In  Washington. 

It  is  especially  appropriate.  I  think,  to  In- 
clude in  your  forest  policy  forum  a  discus- 
sion of  a  program  that  involves  close  coopera- 
tion between  private.  State,  and  Federal  or- 
ganizations. 

One  of  the  most  essential  characteristics' 
Of  a  producUve  and  mutually  satisfactory 
partnership— between  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment for  example— Is  straight  talk.  Each 
partner  needs  to  express  his  views  clearly 
and  to  understand  the  other's  viewpoint  I 
think  that  we  are  doing  quite  well  in  this 
regard.  In  the  past  2  years  I  have  made 
four  speeches  to  industry  groups  and  pre- 
pared two  major  artlclfe  on  subjects  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  the  wood-using  industries 
During  UUs  period  Boyd  Rasmussen,  Art 
Greeley,  and  others  on  my  staff  have  had 
many  discussions  and  meetings  with  Indus- 
try leaders  concerning  a  variety  of  topics  of 
mutual  interest. 

On  all  of  these  occasions  we  have  tried  to 
make  Forest  Service  views  and  positions  as 
clear  as  we  possibly  can.  You  have  done  the 
same  and  we  appreciate  it.  In  this  direction 
lies  real  progress  in  pursuing  our  common 


goaU  of  better  resource  management,  ade- 
quate timber  supplies,  and  a  thriving  wood- 
using  industry. 

The  favorable  outlook  for  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  muart  be  a  dominant  factor 
guiding  your  activities  in  1966.  frospecto  of 
continuing  growth  in  both  the  short-term 
and  the  long-term  ouUook  are  pleasant  to 
contemplate  tot  anyone  Interested  In  your 
mdustry.  In  my  article  in  the  special  New 
York  Times  supplement  a  few  months  ago  I 
tried  to  dramatize  the  tremendous  demand 
for  pulpwood  that  lies  ahead.  The  105-mU- 
llon-cord  harvest  of  pulpwood,  projected  for 
the  year  2000,  would  amount  to  a  solid  pile 
of  pulpsticks  covering  Manhattan  Island  to 
a  depth  of  22  fjfet.  On  top  of  that  we  could 
imagine  an  8-foot  layer  of  chips  from  plant 
residues.  Imported  pulpwood,  etc..  to  repre- 
sent the  voliune  consumed  that  would  not 
be  produced  from  domestic  roundwood.  All 
told,  a  volume  equivalent  to  some  141.5  mil- 
lion standard  cords  may  be  consumed  by 
your  industries  that  year. 

I  am  sure  that  you  must  see  this  looming 
demand  as  a  great  chaUenge  as  well  as  a 
foundation  for  growth.  By  the  end  of  the 
century,  the  average  American  household— 
and  there  may  be  100  million  of  them  by 
then— may  require  about  2,200  pounds  of 
wood  fiber  each  year  Just  to  meet  their  needs 
for  paper  and  board.  This  volume  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  net  annual  growth  on  about  4  2 
acres  of  typical  commercial  forest  land  in  the 
East  today.  On  a  naUonwlde  basis,  it  is 
equivalent  to  87  percent  of  the  total  current 
volume  of  growth.  Of  course,  we  expect  for- 
ests to  be  growing  more  wood  per  acre  by  the 
year  2000,  and  some  of  the  Nation's  wood  fiber 
needs  will  be  met  from  Imports  and  by  chip- 
ping wood  residues.  But  It  Is  clear  that  your 
industries  will  require  a  very  large  share  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  forest  lands  in  the 
United  States. 

Where  Is  this  huge  volume  of  wood  going 
to  come  from?  The  so-called  small  and  mis- 
cellaneous private  holdings  occupy  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  commercial  forest  land 
m  the  East.  And  in  1962.  85  percent  of  the 
total  national  pulpwood  harvest  came  from 
trees  cut  in  the  East.  It  seems  likely  that 
these  properties  will  continue  to  be  your 
major  source  of  supply.  Probably  less  than^ 
half  of  the  pulpwood  harvests  that  must  be 
sustained  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  Indus- 
try can  be  supplied  from  lands  owned  by 
forest  Industries  or  by  public  agencies. 

It  win  be  an  Interesting  story  that  unfolds 
these  next  three  decades.  Widespread  use 
of  wood  as  a  source  of  raw  materials  for 
chemicals,  clothing,  and  even  food  supplies, 
may  develop  before  many  years  pass.  Strong 
competition  for  timber  of  pulpwood  size  and 
quality  may  occur  as  a  result  of  new /ffitl  ex- 
panded uses  of  wood,  and  because  tof  con- 
tinued technological  advances  in  ytfur  In- 
dustry. J    Y*    ^ 

There  are  many  unknowns  in  the  timber 
supply/demand  equations  of  the  future.  But 
we  can  be  sure  that  a  passive  "wait  and 
see  what  happens"  role  Is  not  possible  for 
either  of  us — Industry  or  Government. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  In  the  Forest 
Service  do  not  plan  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
for  the  next  30  years  to  wait  and  see  what 
happens.  I  know  that  you  wiU  not  do  that 
either.  Therefore,  let  me  restate  some  of  the 
baglc  principles  or  philosophies  that  wUl 
guide  the  actions  we  do  take  in  those  areas  of 
particular  Interest  to  you.  I  want  to  be  sure 
that  oin-  communications  are  adequate  on 
this  score,  so  that  a  viable  partnership  la 
not  obstructed  by  any  possible  misunder- 
standing of  our  position. 

We  welcome  each,  and  every  program  or 
activity  that  promotes  better  forestry  prac- 
tices. This  is  a  big  field  to  plow;  there  la 
room  for — and  a  need  for — each  to  work  ef- 
fectively on  the  part  that  he  can  do  best 
As  I  have  said  before,  any  Federal  program 
that    we   propose   pertaining   to   State   and 
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private  forest  lands  wUl  be  tailored  to  ac- 
complish what  is  needed  but  not  likely  to 
t)e  accomplished  otherwise.  In  other  words 
the  amount  of  the  total  job  that  is  done  by 
industry,  State  forestry  organizations,  con- 
sulting foresters,  or  others,  largely  detei- 
mines  the  scope  and  slae  of  our  program 
proposals.  ,  ^' 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  through 
non-Federal  efforts  in  recent  years  is  v^ 
impressive.  Programs  sych  as  the  American 
tree  farm  system,  busy  acres,  keep  green 
campaigns,  tree  farm  famlUes,  demonstration 
foresto,  and  so  forth,  have  been  very  effective 
Splendid  accomplishments  on  industrial 
lands  and  the  increasingly  effective  work  of 
consulting  foresters  and  various  assoclaUons 
are  other  major  factors.  Were  It  not  for 
these,  we  would  be  faced  today  with  the  need 
to  recommend  a  larger  Federal  effort— much 
larger  than  the  one  currently  being  reviewed 

I  am  sincerely  pleased  that  this  la  the 
situation.  The  timber  trends  report  has  re- 
vealed the  kind  of  progress  that  aU  foresters 
can  understand  and  appreciate.  We  know 
that  progress  in  forestry  is  not  measured 
in  terms  of  program  dollars.  On  the  con- 
trary ^  massive  program  recommendation 
lon^  **       *  ^  serious  lack  of  progress  in 

Let  me  be  equally  frank,  however,  in  teU- 
Ing  you  tl^at  we  wlU  continue  to  try  to  close 
the  gape  in  forestry  efforts.  We  Intend  to 
Improve  existing  programs,  and  seek  new 
ways  and  means  to  advance  the  cause  of 
forestry.  We  wUl  continue  to  be  uneasy 
about  declining  timber  quality,  about  Idle 
acres,  about  timber  losses  from  fires  and 
pests,  about  poor  resource  management  prac- 
tices, and  about  related  problems. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  involved  in  co- 
operative forestry  programs  for  a  long  time— 
I  think  that  our  role  in  the  scheme  of  thlnes 
is  quite  clear.    At  times  we  have  been   aiS 
must  continue  to  be,  a  catalyst— a  fori^  of 
Innovation    to   get   action   underway.     This 
was  the  case  in  earlier  years  especially     And 
of  necessity,   we  must  make  sure   that  re- 
gional, national,  and  even  international  in- 
terests are  reflected  in  program  matters 
*,,.     i  ^  I  see  it.  the  Forest  Service  role  in 
this   fleld   U   primarily   one   of   cooperation 
encouragement,    and    assistance.      This    has' 
been  our  approach  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  it  to  change 
Our  new  administrative  organlzaUon  inthe 
Eastern  United   States  is  designed  and  In- 
tended   to    strengthen    and    improve    our 
capacity  to  cooperate  and  assist.     The 'pro- 
posed State  and  private  forestry  program  now 
being  reviewed  by  Secretary  Freeman  Is  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  Department's  ability 
to  cooperate  and  assist. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  this  new  proposal 
Is  that  participation  by  States.  Industrial 
groups,  or  others  is  voluntary.  We  hope  to 
be  able  to  offer  more  of  the  same  type  of 
cooperation  and  assistance  that  typify  our 
cooperative  programs  today.  There  is  noth- 
ing mandatory  m  the  program.  The  States 
wlU  decide  what  part  of  the  package  they 
want  to  buy  into.  The  shape  and  char- 
acter <rf  the  total  program  in  any  particular 
State  will  be  determined  locally.  And  we 
expect  that  the  forest  industries  as  well  as 
other  Interested  parties  wlU  share  In  making 
that  determination.  I  am  confident  that  a 
philosophy  of  encouragement  and  assistance 
will  continue  to  be  dominant  In  Forest 
Service  attitudes. 

It,8eems  to  me  that  In  the  fleld  of  research 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  an  especially 
effective  type  of  mutual  assistance  and  co- 
operation. I  think  that  we  can  and  s^^uld 
take  this  as  our  goal— to  develop  an  equally 
effective  atmosphere  of  cooperation  across 
the  full  range  of  the  proposed  USDA  program 
for  State  and  private  ownerships. 

The  10-year  national  forestry  research  pro- 
gram that  Secretary  Freeman  sent  to  the 
Congress  in  April  of  1964  could  just  as  weU 
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hftvo  been  part  and  p&roel  of  the  proposed 
program  we  are  talking  about  today.  It 
pertain*  directly  to  our  role  In  advancing 
fopestry  on  State  and  prtrate  lands  and  it 
•tresses  cooperaUon.  In  fact  at  one  time 
we  seriously  considered  proposing  a  compre- 
hensive program  Including  both  research  and 
cooperative  forestry  programs. 

Working  together}  we  are  already  making 
great  progress  within  the  framework  of  that 
blueprint  for  research  In  the  years  ahead. 
That  pattern  can  be  duplicated  In  coopera- 
tive action  programs. 

I  do  not  think  it  unrealistic  for  m*  to 
stand  before  you  today  and  suggest  that  K  U 
both  feasible  and  mutually  advantageous  for 
industry  and  government  to  work  together 
more  effectively  acroaa  the  wide  range  of 
State  and  private  forestry  programs.  We  are 
teamed  up  qiate  well  already  In  some  en- 
deavors—but  I  really  think  that  we  have 
Just  scratched  the  surface. 

In  this  connection  I  am  personally  de- 
lighted that  after  thorough  study  of  the 
iwopoeed  program,  the  Forest  Industries 
Council  representatives  found  themselves  "in 
broad  sympathy  with  much  of  the  program." 
Their  efforts  to  focus  constructive  sxigges- 
tlons  on  the  draft  program  are  much  appre- 
ciated. I  would  Uke  to  comment  briefly  on 
some  of  the  points  the  council  raised  because 
they  probably  identify  items  ot  particular 
Intereat  to  you. 

The  dangers  of  duplication,  competition, 
confusion,  and  a  lack  of  program  coordi- 
nation are  pointed  out  in  the  industry  com- 
ments. We  agree  that  those  dangers  exist. 
We  share  this  concern  and  see  a  special  need 
for  positive  acUons  to  avoid  them.  This  is 
an  inevitable  challenge  in  any  broad-scale 
program  in  a  field  as  complex  as  State  and 
private  forestry  In  the  United  States.  Bring- 
ing together  Into  one  package  the  pertinent 
programs  of  nine  agencies  in  the  Department 
is  certainly  a  step  in  this  direction — ^through 
it  we  seek  a  better  mesh  of  all  USDA  pro- 
grams. Obtaining  a  review  of  the  proposed 
program  by  State  foresters  and  industry 
groups  In  the  formative  stages  is  another 
effort  In  that  direction. 

We  look  to  the  State  foresters  as  the  logi- 
cal and  most  effective  coordinating  agents  in 
this  field.  We  could  not  be  more  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Industry  conunents  that  the 
State  forester  has  a  key  role  in  Pedral 
forestry  assistance  programs,  and  that  Fed- 
eral efforts  should  be  channeled  throxigh 
the  State  forestry  organlzaOon. 

To  be  strong  and  effective,  however,  a  State 
forestry  organization  must  have  an  adequate 
budget  and  stanch  support  from  industrial 
leaders  and  other  key  people.  Without  these 
the  State  forester  cannot  redeem  his  respon- 
slblUUes.  If  you  want  to  keep  forestry  la 
the  hands  of  foresters,  then  your  course  of 
acUon  is  clear.  You  must  work  hart  to 
build  State  forestry  organizations  Into  tow- 
era  of  strength — Into  sources  of  leadenhlp 
that  can  pull  the  various  programs  toge^er 
effectively.  If  a  vacuum  is  allowed  to  exTst, 
someone  is  bound  to  try  to  move  into  It. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  coordination  Is 
the  kind  of  Job  that  requires  hard  work  by 
aU  concerned.  The  State  forster  cannot  do 
the  Job  alone.  As  far  as  the  Federal  estab- 
lishment Is  concerned,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Forest  Service  will  continue  to  provide 
leadership  in  this  field.  Our  sister  agencies 
In  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  recognize 
that  we  have  been  assigned  thla  responsl- 

As  members  of  the  third  party  in  this 
three-legged  stool  of  Federal.  State,  and  pri- 
vate effort,  you  have  a  similar  responsibility 
Let  me  repeat  that  State  foresters  must  have 
your  help  if  they  are  to  achieve  the  high 
degree  ot  program  effectiveness  that  we  ail 
■eek. 

There  are  a  few  cotnments  I  would  like  to 


make  concerning  industry  reactions  to  some 
of  the  spedfic  program  measures : 

TaxaUon:  Making  forestry  Investments 
financially  attractive  U  obviously  a  major 
factor  Is  this  program.  We  had  hoped  tliat 
a  measure  focused  on  taxation  problems 
might  help  to  improve  the  economic  climate 
In  which  foreet  landowners  m\ist  operate 
However,  as  you  have  pointed  out.  this  is  an 
extremely  complex  matter  Involving  many 
different  levels  of  government  and  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  TTiis  item  has  been 
dropped  from  the  program  package.  We  will 
continue  the  fine  research  work  that  ElUs 
Williams  Is  doing  in  this  field. 

Price  reporting:  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  deeply  Involved  In  reporting  price 
and  market  Information  on  farm  commod- 
lUes.  Producers  have  come  to  expect  and 
rely  upon  this  type  of  information  for  com, 
beef,  (ranges,  and  many  other  items.  It 
seerus  logical  to  extend  this  service  to  in- 
clude timber  products.  About  18  States  al- 
ready report  price  and  market  Information 
for  forest  producu.  ThU  program  measure 
is  Intended  to  make  assistance  available  to 
the  States  If  they  wish  to  ectabllsh  or  im- 
prove a  reporting  system.  We  agree  that 
stumpage  prices  should  not  be  Included  In 
such  reports. 

Cooperatives:  I  know  that  you  are  generally 
opposed  to  efforts  to  establish  forest  cooper- 
atives. We  recognize  that  establishing  suc- 
cessfiU  forest  co-ops  Is  going  to  be  difficult. 
We  expect  to  build  on  the  experience  In  Ap- 
palachla  and  to  utilize  the  best  skills  and 
assistance  avaUable  In  the  Department  or 
elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  lack  ot  economic  In- 
centive for  owners  of  smaU  fcM-est  tracts  U 
one  of  the  most  basic  problems  that  must  be 
overcome  in  the  years  ahead.  The  profit  mo- 
tive works  Just  as  effectively  on  a  40-«cre 
tract  as  It  does  In  a  140  million  company;  the 
absence  of  an  economic  incentive  can  be 
equally  discouraging  In  either  case.  Asso- 
ciations of  woodland  owners.  Involving  game 
management  and  recreation  use  as  well  as 
timber  production,  may  help  to  make  forest 
land  management  profitable.  This  could.  In 
turn,  result  In  the  Increased  wood  supplies 
which  you  are  going  to  need.  For  that  rea- 
son alone.  I  think  they  are  worth  a  try. 
From  your  standpoint,  looking  ahead  to  the 
dear  need  for  Improved  management  on  these 
lands.  I  would  think  you  might  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  guiding  this  work  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned — Including  the  wood-using  in- 
dustry. 

Protection:  We  appreciate  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  recommendation  to  strengthen 
present  pest  detection,  evaluation,  and  con- 
trol programs.  We  too  are  concerned  about 
the  economic  Justification  of  Intensified 
forest  fire  protection  levels  that  are  approach- 
ing the  point  of  diminishing  returns  In  some 
areas.  This  is  a  valid  point.  We  are  es- 
pecially Interested  In  the  enUre  subject  of 
rural  fire  defense  capability  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  warning  to  avoid  bypassing  the 
State  foresters,  or  overlapping  existing  fire 
protection  efforts,  will  be  heeded  as  these 
related  programs  mature. 

Tree  planting  and  timber  stand  Improve- 
ment: The  proposed  program  Includes  re- 
forestation and  cultural  wwk  that  is  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  watershed,  wlldlUe,  rec- 
reational, or  esthetic  values — as  well  as  on 
the  basis  of  meeUng  future  Umber  needs. 
We  can  certainly  agree  that  public  invest- 
ments for  these  purposes  should  be  based  on 
sound  principles  of  foreet  management.  We 
think  that  such  expenditures  are  In  the  pub- 
Uc  Interest  for  many  reasons.  The  entire 
NaUon  Is  concerned  about  family  Income 
better  living  conditions  In  rural  areas! 
natural  beauty,  and  similar  economic,  social, 
or  eetheUc  factors.  These  are  matters  which 
■re  of  basic  Importance  in  cooperative  for- 
estry programs.    We  must  look  beyond  Um- 
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ber  production  as  such  and  consider  the 
multiple  beneflte  of  reforestation,  stand  im- 
provement, and  better  resource  management. 
A  rising  tide  of  public  Interest  In  natural 
beauty  is  roUlng  across  our  land.  Sentiment 
for  preservauon  of  natural  resources  Is 
strong.  New  definitions  of  conservation  are 
emerging  and  they  don't  always  include 
utilization  of  resources.  The  image  of  the 
forester,  the  logger,  and  the  wood-using  In- 
dustry needs  to  be  bolstered  In  this  day  and 
»ge.  As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  been 
speaking  and  writing  as  forcefully  as  I  can  to 
point  out  to  the  public  that  forests  can  be 
managed  for  beauty  and  for  tise — including 
clearcuttlng  where  necessary.  Some  Indus- 
trial leaders  are  making  the  same  kind  of 
effort.  This  program  provides  an  opportunity 
to  present  and  support  forestry  activities  on 
a  broader  basis  than  simply  safeguarding 
Umber  supplies. 

The  proposed  program  for  State  and  private 
ownerships  Is  designed  primarily  to  ouOlne 
the  Departments  efforts  In  the  next  10  years 
or  so.  In  this  sense,  It  Is  comparable  to  the 
development  program  for  the  national  for- 
esu  sent  to  Uie  Congress  In  1961  and  the 
national  forestry  research  program  which 
followed  In  1964.  Those  programs  have 
proved  to  be  most  useful,  and  they  are  gradu- 
ally being  implemented  as  the  national 
budget  situation  and  the  wishes  of  the  Con- 
gress permit.  We  hope  that  thU  will  be  the 
case  with  the  program  proposal  we  are  dis- 
cussing today. 

The  proposed  program  Is  In  Secretary  Free- 
man's office  now.  It  Is  being  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  the  budget  staff,  among  others.  In 
my  experience,  competition  for  Federal  pro- 
gram dollars  has  never  been  more  Intense. 
What  this  win  mean  specifically  in  terms  of 
timing,  size,  and  scope  of  the  program  Is  not 
apparent  at  this  time.  The  various  elements 
of  the  program,  when  finally  approved,  will 
probably  be  Implemented  when  and  where 
feasible,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other  10-year 
programs. 

Regardless  of  how  soon  or  how  completely 
the  measures  recommended  come  to  pass,  we 
can  move  In  the  direction  outlined  by  the 
program.  For  the  most  part  we  are  talking 
about  strengthening  existing  programs.  We 
can  get  on  wtth  the  Job  of  cooperation  and 
coordination. 

Let  me  give  you  a  current  example  of  how 
cooperation  can  pay  off  In  a  related  field. 
We  are  beglimLng  to  graduate  young  men 
from  our  Job  Corps  Conservation  Centers. 
State  Foresters  are  doing  similar  work  under 
the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  program. 
Some  of  these  youngsters  possess  exacUy  the 
kinds  of  training  and  skills  as  forest  workers 
that  are  In  abort  supply.  It  should  not  be 
too  difflcult  to  work  out  recruiting  and  em- 
ployment arrangements  that  would  benefit 
all  concerned. 

We  can  also  continue  to  work  toward 
Btrengthetilng  the  State  Forester's  role,  as' 
you  suggest.  We  can  build  upon  the  ex- 
change of  views  that  has  resulted  already 
from  your  review  of  the  program  proposal. 
We  can  work  together  In  establishing  priori- 
ties In  our  efforu  to  Implement  the  program 
measures.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why  it  is  Important,  and  encouraging,  that 
we  are  so  nearly  in  agreement  in  thU  pro- 
posed blueprint  for  the  years  ahead. 

As  I960  unfolds.  I  think  that  we  wlU 
progress  on  all  fronu.  Looking  to  the  years 
beyond.  I  see  a  continuing  evolution — not 
revolution — in  cooperative  forestry  programs 
If  we  work  together  effectively. 

The  roles  at  Federal,  State,  and  private 
forestry  organization  with  respect  to  non- 
Federal  lands  are  dlstlncUy  different.  But 
they  are  interrelated  and  they  can  be  mu- 
tually complementary. 

I  suggest  that  we  work  hard  toward  an 
even  better  understanding  and  mutual  re- 
spect for  each  other's  efforts  in  this  field. 
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Winniiig  Speech  in  Idaho's  Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

OP   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7. 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.    Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
Voice    of    Democracy    contest    Inspires 
thousands  of  youfilg  Americans  to  stand 
proudly   and   speak   out   on   behalf   of 
patriotism.    This    year,    as    we    move 
through  troubled  times,  the  declarations 
of  the  contestants  have  special  meaning. 
Too  often,  loud  voices  of  the  confused 
few  who  object  to  this  Nation's  direction 
obscure  the  truth  of  our  worldwide  dem- 
ocratic objectives.   .It  Is  with  extreme 
pride  then,  that  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  patriotic  declaration  of  James  Hof- 
meister,  of  Hayden  Lake,  Idaho,  a  resi- 
dent of  my  congressional  district,  and 
SUte  winner  In  the  VFW  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest: 

Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Mx 
(By  James  Hofmelster) 
Here  I  am,  a  citizen  In  a  great  country 
where  democracy  U  natural.  People  here 
have  always  had  It  Some  people  take  it  for 
granted.  But  I  don't  believe  that  It  should 
bo  taken  so  casually.  Democracy  Is  not 
something  we  can  scoff  at  and  say,  "We  don't 
have  to  worry;  we'U  always  have  It."  Well, 
we'd  better  bo  careful;  someday  it  could  be 
loot  There  are  force*  In  the  world  which 
are  seeking  to  destroy  all  democracy  and  any 
basis  for  future  democracy.  Democracy  must 
mean  more  to  us  than  something  we  Just 
naturally  have. 

Looking  Into  the  past,  I  realize  what  de- 
mocracy means  to  real  Americdtas.     I  can  see 
those  brave   farmers  standing  like  a  stone 
waU  against  the  horde  of  redcoats.     I  can 
see  the  blue  and  gray  unUorms  at  the  BatUe 
Of  Gettysburg.     I  can  see  the  remains  of  a 
J»gon  train,  smoldering  In  a  valley  where 
toe    Indians    had    left    it     I    can    see    the 
bombers  attacking  Uie  peaceful  ships  at  Pearl 
Hsjrbor  and,  soon  after,  the  valiant  marines 
fighting  their  way  to  the  shores  of  Guadal- 
canal. Iwo  Jlma.  and  Okinawa.     And  today 
I  see  men  dying  on  the  batOefleld  In  a  for- 
eign country  they  know  nothing  about  Just 
fteoause  a  peoples  freedom  Is  being  threat- 
jmed.    Now    ask    these    men    and    women. 
They    can    teU    anybody    what    democracy 
means.     They  died  for  It  yesterday  and  they 
^  dying  for  it  today.     They  are  the  one* 
Who  make  it  all  pouslble.  for  they  are  the 
oaoe  reoponslble  for  passing  down  this  herit- 
a^^of  democracy  which  I  dierlsh  so  dearly 

Then  I  look  again  and  I  see  a  young  man 
tearing  up  hU  «traft  card.  I  see  m^  of 
people  chanting  and  carrying  signs:  "Yankee 

tt^  I  uunk   that   Uiese   people  are  so   Ig- 

u^H  ^'Z,  *""■*  ^°^  "^^"^  democracy 
i»,  and  probably  they  never  will 

t„L*°  ^*  °^  °'°"'  '°°*  »*  t*»«  entire  pic 
rare.  'Thsre  must  be  some  hope,  for  I  see 
aoiDeii  flying  Old  Glory.  I  see  stanch  sup- 
jorters  of  the  eause  of  freedom.  Yes  I  see 
weoe  people,  tbeee  lovers  of  freedom,  these 
A««rloaa«;  I  see  them  far  outnumbering  the 
•thors,  Thooo  people,  too,  know  what  U 
me«t  by  *Mooracy.    They  know  the  price 

be  paid  again  if  it  beoomse  necessary 

But  Just  whtu  Is  this  democracy  to  me?    I 
must  ask  myself  what  I  mean  by  the  thing 
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I  value  so  much.    It  canx  be  answered  In 
short,  for  it  is  many  things.    It  is  freedom— 
tnetiom  to  say   what  I  want   to   worship 
where  I  like,  to  pick  any  field  of  occupation, 
to  go  where  I  please,  to  associate  with  any- 
body.    It  Is  rights— the  right  to  the  free- 
doms I  have  already  mentioned,  the  right  to 
protection    from    criminals    and     wartime 
enemies,  the  right  to  a  good  education,  the 
right  to  equality  with  aU  men,  the  right  to 
happiness.     It  U  duties— duties  of  being  a 
responsible    citizen,    of    treating    all    people 
equally,  of  defending  our  freedom,  of  pro- 
tecting the  freedom  of  others.     This  Is  my 
democracy;   this  Is  my  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  life  of  millions  In  the  United  States. 
I  Usted  as  a  duty,  defending  our  freedom. 
This  coiUd  be  a  little  dllBcult  for  me,  a  high 
school  student,  to  do.     I  cannot  serve  my 
country  In  the  mlUtary,  I  am  not  of  age     I 
don't   have   enough   Infiuence   to  quiet   the 
voices  of  the  unpatriotic  mobs  which  flare 
up  throughout  the  country.    I  can't  vote  as 
of  yet,  nor  can  I  do  much  about  those  who 
serve  In  public  office.    No,  not  many  people 
will  Usten  to  a  mere  teenager.    But  there  are 
still  some  things  left  I  can  do.    This  speech 
for  instance.    Here  I  can  say  what  I  feel  and 
maybe  I  can  even  give  a  Uttle  fire  of  patriot- 
Ism  to  someone  who  wlU  hear  it    Secondly 
I  can  take  up  the  responslblUty  of  becoming 
a  good  citizen,  one  who  will  stand  up  for  his 
rights,  one  who  will  not  shirk  his  dutiea.    I 
can  do  this  by  getting  the  good  education  of- 
fered to  me  and  by  keeping  my  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  the  happenings  around  me.    And  fin- 
ally, I  must  be  loyal  to  my  country,  no  mat- 
ter what.    She  comes  before  any  other,  for 
she  Is  mine. 

Yes,  I  must  see  to  It  that  democracy  Is 
safeguarded.  I  must  make  it  secure  for  my 
children,  for  my  grandchildren.  I  must  see 
that  other  peoples  obtain  this  great  gift  I 
must  become  a  soldier  In  the  ranks  of  those 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy  This  is 
my  right;  this  U  my  duty.  This  Is  my  democ- 
racy. 
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and  agencies,  I  have  called  for  Federal 
action— both  administrative  and  leglsla- 
Uve— to  reduce  the  affect  of  Jet  nolaet 
These  are  the  steps  which  the  resident* 
of  my  congressional  district  and  district* 
throughout  the  United  States  located 
near  airfields  have  requested  to  assist 
local  communities  meet  this  problem 

For  the  first  time,  a  President  of  the 
Umted  States  has  recognized  jet  noise 
as  a  national  problem  and  has  taken 
steps  to  place  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  squarely  behind  the 
needs  of  the  people  by  calling  for  action. 
I  thank  the  President  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District  and  I  Qommend  him  for  taklnt 
the  necessary  steps  to  frame  an  action 
program. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  aircraft  noise 
problem  has  been  placed  In  a  naUonal 
spotlight  and  I  will  continue  my  efforta 
In  Congress  to  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  reduce  the  affects  of  J  et  noise 


Escalation  of  the  War  on  Disease— Rep. 
resentative  Fo^arty  Speaks  at  New  York 
Tropical  Disease  Center 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or  Nxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 


President  Recognizes  Jet  Noise  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  outlined  my  efforts  daring  the  past  year 
to  alert  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to 
the  Increasing  urgency  of  the  aircraft 
noise  problem.  On  August  19,  1965  I 
wrote  to  the  President  urging  the  tip- 
polntment  of  a  Presidential  Commission 
to  examine  Into  the  quectlcn  In  depth. 
During  October  a  White  House  Conf'.ir. 
ence  on  Aircraft  Noise  was  called  to  re- 
view the  problem. 

Today,  the  President,  in  his  transpor- 
tation mearaee  to  Congress,  gave  White 
House  reoocnitlon  to  Jet  noise  as  a  na- 
tional problem  and  directed  his  Special 
Assistant  on  Science  and  Technology 
to  work  with  the  Administrators  of  FAA 
and  NASA  and  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  Ho»*Bing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment "to  frame  an  action  program  to 
attack  this  problem."  i'  "b  ~u  w 

In  my  10  prevloos  statements  In  the 
House  of  Repnatotaaves  on  aircraft 
nc4se  abat^aen^-ln  my  two  bills,  HJR. 
7981  and  H.R.  7983— and  In  my  corre- 
spondence and  meetings  with  the  Pres- 
ident and  officials  of  Federal  departments 


i7^Q«^^^-  ^-  Speaker,  February 
ii.  1966,  was  a  significant  day  in  the 
annals  of  our  efforts  to  conquer  Elling 
and  crippling  disease. 

At  St  Clare's  Hospital  in  New  Yoit 
city  hla  emlnCTice,  Francis  Cardinal 
SpeUman,  archbishop  of  New  York,  gave 
his  blessing  to  the  Trofrfcal  Disease  Re- 
search Center,  established  under  hla 
guidance  and  InitlaUve.  The  center 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  Iwig  list  ot 
great  and  good  works  In  New  York  and 
around  the  world  which  have  been  per- 
fumed   through    the    leadership    and 

^^  i^  "^  ^'^^^  "^  «o«l  servant  of 
God  and  man. 

The  center  Is  truly  fortunate  to  have 
M  its  director,  an  eminently  quallfled 
Physician,  Dr.  Kevin  Michael  CahilL 
One  needs  merely  to  cite  Dr.  Cahlll's 
training  and  list  his  academic  honors 
and  experience  to  conclude  that  his  se- 
lection Is  most  fortunate. 

Dr.  Cahill  graduated  from  Fordham 
university— erregia  cum  laude— and  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  ComeD. 
He  interned  at  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
New  Yorit  and  received  hla  residency 
training  in  Cairo,  subsequently  attending 
the  London  School  of  Hygiwie  and  Tropi- 
cal Medicine  and  the  University  of 
London. 

Currently  Dr.  CahlU  is  associate  clini- 
cal professor  ot  medicine  at  New  York 
Medical  CoDoee,  medical  consultants 
tropical  medicine — at  the  United  Na- 
tions; member  of  the  medical  attending 
staff  of  St.  Clare's  and  a  number  of  ottier 
hospitals  in  New  York,  as  weU  as  main- 
taining his  private  praoUce.  In  addition 
Dr.  Cahill  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  trop-' 
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leal  diseases  and  many  articles  In  this         6.  Th«  Catholic  mlMlonary  aodcUee  have,         Mr  Sn«>aVpr  T  nia^»  fh<.  t^^t  ^t  v,i      ^ 

and  other  medical  fields.  «  present,  no  unified   medlcaJ  .ervlce  for     dreS'2l^r<f  nl^nf^  tht.  o,,  f/V"^" 
The  conduct  of  treatment,   care  and     »^«^'  personnel.     The  cimicai  and  nMan:h     ^^  tiZ^J^°^     J^l  ^  Members 

research  In  tropical  diseases  under  Dr  '*'"•'  °^  »'"dy^«  controlled  groups  of  Amer-     ^'    "*^®    "^^    benefit    of   his   learned 

Cahlll's  direction  will  be  carried  on  un-'  ]^  "^^  ^1,^^°^^'"^  infecuon*  haa  long     !^ews: 

der  the  administration  of  Sist/^r  Vf    Inhn  appreciated  by  ejperta— especially  the      Dedicatort     Address     bt     tot     Honorable 

Kevin  of  O^Alfp^«nvT^;,f.fc^^  mllltary-a«  on.  of  the  met  fruitful   (and         John   E.   F^gartt,   Member  or   Congress. 

Kevin  of  the  Allegany  Franciscan  Sisters,  moet  dllBcult  to  secure)   efforts  in  tropical         Tropica!,    Disease   Research    Center    st 

These  grood  women  In  every  sense  will  be  medicine.                                                                   Ciares     Hospttal.     Nrw     Tohk      W  y 

devoting  their  entire  lives  toward  mak-  e.  Dr.   Cahlll.  a  recognized  authority  in        FtxKVA*r   17,   1966 

Ing  the  research  of  this  great  center  and  clinical   tropical   medicine    (see   curriculum         Your  Eminence,  Sister  Mary  John    rever- 

the  care  of  Its  patients,  the  very  best  In  ^itae)    is  on  the  medical  attending  staff  of     end  clergy,  and  friends,  for  deep  personal 

the  world.  the  hospital  and  directs  the  tropical  disease  reasons.  I  have  been  especially  touched  by 

An  episode  of  human  Interest  and  near  »*"■*=«  and  research  facilities.  what  I  have  witnessed  here  today.     And   I 

tragedy  occurred  recently  which  might  "^^  "^^^  bouse  staff  of  the  hospital  comes  *™  particularly  grateful  to  you,  SUter  Mary 

even  cause  one  to  attribute  near  mlracu-  '^B^'y  ^""om  developing  lands  (the  majority  -'°^'^-  ^^^  ^  you.  Dr.  Cahiii,  for  inviting 

lous  care  to  those  who  work  in  the  hns-  ''■°™  ***"  Philippines)   and  are  vitally  inter-  ?»«  to  the  dedication  of  your  new  Tropical 

Dltel^^  *"***•  '°  tropical  diseases.    The  establishment  Disease  Reoearch  Center.    I  have  no  doubts 

^  a             #11  °'  *  research  unit  In  this  specialty  will  not  "'**   under   your  administrative  leaderslilp 

Bome  or  my  coUeagues  may  recall  an  only  fulflli  an  educational  obligation  to  them  *"'*  professional  guidance,  the  center  wiu 

Incident  where  a  demented  person  ex-  but  have  their  interest  and  willing  support.  Nourish. 

ploded  an  Incendiary  device  at  the  altar  The  unit  includes:                                                   since  t>elng  elected  to  Congress  25  years 

of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  causing  a  de-  (a)  a  tropical  disease  cUnlc  with  facilities  ^^'^-  *"^  especially  since  becoming  chairman 

voted  woman  worshiper  to  become  badly  for  both  pediatric  and  adult  paUents      An  °'  ^^^  House  of  RepresentaUves  Subcommlt- 

bumed   as   she   knelt   in   prayer.     This  attempt  to  have  the  NYC  Health  Department  V^  °°  ^**"^  Appropriations  16  years  ago, 

woman,  near  death  from  shock  and  se-  Tropical  Laboratories  refer  cases,  has  already  i  »  ^'*  T*^"  present  at  many  almUar  events. 

vere  bums,   has  been  under  treatment  ^"^  discussed  with  them.  Jpirat^n  Tnd  Xi^atto^^^^i^t  JT''^'"" 

since  that  time  at  St.  Clares  Hospital  J^\-f  l-P-ved  diagnostic  laboratory  in  do.^"bere*at  s^fare's^  l^S^^'LT  '^Bu" 

and  may  one  day  recover  fully  through  Parasitology  and  paretic  serology.    This  will  the  spirit  of  service  L  whSi  H  hw  been 

the  expert  and  devoted  ministration  of  !f.'^c'i.ut°S^^  ^b^l"Jo ''^f.^*.'^, '^'*  '*'''»«''''  "^'^  '^°r«  impo^nt  i^d^  what 

the  doctors  and  staff  at  St.  Clare's.  Sil^ch  oro,^        ""*  ^"''  '*"'  *'''""=*'  "*■  *°"'=^«'  «»«  <l«'^Piy  andVastingiy.    And ^t  is 

A  brief  description  of  the  tropical  dls-         ,^,  .  «.%.f„ii„ ,^m  »-     .    ^    „  ^.  *****  'P^*  ^  ^*"  "  ^  ^^^  physical  act 

ease    program    at    the    center    would     I  ^i.it^^J?  carefully  coded  serum  bank  ^  all  of  creaUng  a  medical  research  center  that  I 

♦hi^ir    kT^T^i    *  Jll   i.                wouia.    I  missionary  personnel  for  retrospecUve   Im-  want  to  pay  the  profoundest  tributo 

"^'    ^?!L.^^"^^^  ""^   colleagues  munologlc    studies.      The    Catholic    Church          That  s^m  has  de^pi^u  mtolhlstorv 

concerned  with  health  programs:  has.  at  present,  no  unified  medical  program  of  church  and  missionary  medic^e      Many 

TROPTCAi,     Disxasx     Program— St.      Clare's  'or   advising,   and.   U   necessary,   diagnosing  books  have  been  written  about  the  selHess 

HosprrAL.  Nbw  York.  N.Y.  »iid  treating  missionaries.     This  populaUon  work    of    the    men    and    women— of    many 

Clinical  tropical  medicine  centers  are  not  ^P'"^e°'»  «^   unusual  controlled  group  of  faiths— who  brought  and  continue  to  brine 

common  in  the  United   ^ates.     When   the  Americans  expoeed  to  base  levels  of  health  healing    and    hope    and    faith    to    suffering 

VSJi.  was  a  contained  IsolaUonist  nation.  »^    developing   countries.   One   of   the   only  human      beings      In     the      disease-ravaged 

Buch  a  situaUon  was  understandable-  today  °*f  ^^  comparable  groups,  the  combined  Prot-  tropics.     I  know  from  my  own  reading    for 

It  U  not.     In  New  York— a  city  that  annually  *t    "*„  ™^'onarles  seen  though  the  inter-  example,   that  medical   care  in   the   tropics 

receives  over  3  million  foreign  visitors    that  "'"rch   center,    now   provide    the   basis   for  would  be  much  more  deficient  if  it  were  not 

Is  home  to  a  mUllon  Latin  Americans,  that  la  '^»«*'"'=h  studies  of  the  Communicable  Disease  for    the   services   of   mlsslonarlee:    that   the 

the  base  for  the  largwit  International  busi-  .  J?      '»,  i.     .*^  ?°**.  *^*  Columbla-Presby-  modern  medical  profession  in  China  is  al- 

neas  concerns  and  missionary  organizations  ^    J^  !r^!'^\^}'°*'^'-  """=**  ^  °^  *""  ^'"*  "'"*  enUrely  the  creation  of  the  mlsslon- 

the  world  has  known,  that  Is  (and  for  many  *  CathoUc  missionary  group.  ary;    and   that   the   rising   standard   of  hy- 

years  after  ttM  conflicts'  resolution  will  con-  <•*'   *  research  program.     This  would  Inl-  g'ene  and  Uryjroved  care  of  the  sick  In  many 

Unue    to    be)    ever    more    Involved    in    the  *lally  Include  well-studied  case  reports,  and  tropical  countries  owe  much  to  the  Influence 

chloroquine-reslstant   malarious    jxinglea   of  serologic  and  stool  surveys.     Within  a  year,  o'   missionary    leaders    and   their   organlza- 

Vletnam — U    In    urgent   need    of    Increaaed  '>»»lc  studies  derived  from  clinical  problems  tlons.     And  I  also  kni)w  that  missionaries 

facUlUee  in  this  specialty.     There  ezlsta  In  ^  tropical  diseases  will  begin.    This  phase  of  though  too  busy  giving  direct  medical  care 

New  York  a  need  foe  dlagnoeUc  and  thera>  ****  program  Is  left  purposely  vague  since  It  ^d  comfort  to  do  research,  have  still  con- 

pemic  aervlce  In  this  field;   equally  Impor-  ^^^  depend  on  the  type  of  cUnical  material  trlbuted    significant     Information    on     the 

tant,  there  U  a  magnificent  opportunity  to  Presented.    Dr.  CaiilU's  bibliographic  record,  epidemiology,    diagnosis,    and   treatment   of 

utilize  such  a  propoMd  service  as  the  base  *»owever.  stands  behind  the  statement  that  tropical  illnesses.     Our  debt  to  these  people 

for  sorely  needed  reaeHrch  In  cUnical  tropical  *   Productive   research   program   wlU   be   in  ^s  great. 

medicine.  '""  motion  within  the  year.    As  noted  above.         The  establUhment  of  m  new  Tropical  Dls- 

A  tropical  disease  service  and  r««earch  cen-  'aclliUes  for  animal  ezperlmenutlon  are  al-  ease  Reaearch  Center  at  St.  Clare's  comes  at 

ter  has  been  established  at  St.  CTare's  Hospl-  "^^  '°  exUtence.  an  appropriate  moment.    There  U  an  emo- 

tal  on  West  61st  Street  In  New  York  City.  Expenses  tlonal  current  running  through  Washington. 

This  hospital  offers  the  following  advantages:      Research    fellow tfi.aoo  •    ^ii^d   of    charged    atmosphere,    from    the 

1.  It  la  centrally  located  in  Manhattan —     Senior    technician 8.300  White  House  to  the  Halls  of  Congress.     It 

halfway  between  the  two  existent  New  York      Technician-secretary-.. 4,800  seems   to  originate   in   a  renewed   sense   of 

City  health  department  clinics  in  this  spe-  Disposable  equipment   (ayrlngw.  an-  urgency  over  the  plight  of  the  hundreds  of 

clalty — and   servea   a  large  Latin   American  tlgens,    containers,    stains,    slides.  mllllona  of  human  beings  who  are  suffering 

clinic  population:  etc..   paper) 3.600  '""**    tropical    Uiness.      It    Is    as    U   almofit 

a.  It's  district  includes  all  the  major  docks  Permanent     equipment     (freezer-re-  everybody  suddenly  realized   what  some  of 

or  the  city  from  34th  Street  to  62d  Street.  frlgerator,  microscopes   (3).  centrl-  "s    have    been    preaching    for    many,    many 

and  the  medical  directors  of  a  number  of  the         fuge.   typewriter,   proctoscope) 5.000  years:    that   health— complete   physical   and 

International  shipping  companies  and  aea-  Travel  (annual  meeting  of  American  mental  well-being— is  the  keystone  of  eco- 

men's  xmiona  serve  on  the  hospital  attend-         Society  of  Tropical  Medicine) 500  nomic  and  social  and  even  political  progr««s 

ni^^    U    already    in    existence    at    St.  thf ^a^^^J, S^T^Il ""I?  ^'J.^h?^'  °"  "^^'^V^^^^^o^^'Zl^^aTl'^,  ^\ 

Clare's    a    research    InsUtute    with    animal  '"e  day  of  its  dedlcaUon  by  extending  an  handouts.    They  want  to  stand  up  on  their 

quarters.  Uboratoriee.  and  others.    More  im-  Invitation  to  deliver  the  dedication  ad-  own   feet   and  help  themselves   with  their 

portantly,  there  Is  an  appreciation  of  medical  dress    to    our    distinguished    colleague,  own  hands  and  minds.    But  how  can  they 

clinical  research — evidenced  in  the  SO  scien-  Representative  John  E.  Focarty  of  the  **»en  so  many  of  them  are  weighed  down 

tlfic    publicatlooa   that   emanate    from   Sfc.  Second   District  of  Rhode  Island,  who,  ^^  <ll»eaae  and  malnutrition  and  despair? 

caare^annuallfr-*^                                     i)  during  his  lifetime  has  done  more  than         ^°^  all   of  my  knowledge  about  health 

4.  The  hoq>ltaI  Is  willing  to  devote  the  any   other   American   to   assist  medical  *"'^   eomea  from   reading.     As  chairman 

nac^BBarj  clinic  and  laboratory  space  for  the  !p7l„"  L        '^'^"'^*"    ^   *^*^   meoicai  ^   ^^  g^,^   g^^,^^   ApproprtaUons   Sub- 

daivelopment  of  a  tropical  dlMMe  unit.    Thla  «»<:'^^a-  committee  and  as  the  congreselonal  adviser 

Is  usually  the  greatest  obstacle  to  UUtlatlng  Congressman  Pocaitt's  message.  I  bc-  to  the  VB.  delegaUon  to  six  World  Health 

a  nsw   progrun    since   It  constitutes    the  Beve.  Is  both  Informative  and  Important  Amembttes.    I   have   had   a   uniaue   oooor- 

majortty  of  the  cost.  to  all  of  us.                                                          ^  tunlty  to  travel  abroad  and  to  obeerve  ^opl- 
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cal  diseases  with  my  own  eyes.  And  I  have 
talked  with  thousands  of  people  who  have 
had  firsthand  experience  in  the  battle 
against  tropical  disease. 

The  story  they  tell  Is  shocking.  Is  sad- 
dening, is  shaming.  And  the  facta  and  fig- 
ures tell  only  part  of  that  story: 

Ten  mUlion  human  beings  are  suffering 
from  leprosy. 

Four  and  one-half  million  human  beings 
are  suffering  from  yaws. 

Pour  hundrwl  million  human  beings  are 
debilitated  by  the  parasitic  diseases  schisto- 
somiasis and  fllariasls. 

Pour  hundred  million  himian  beings  ai» 
blind   or  going  blind   from  trachoma. 

Three  million  human  beings  are  dying  each 
year  from  tuberculosis. 

And  140  million  human  being  are  afflicted 
with  malaria. 

What  these  figures  and  many  others  that  I 
have  not  listed  mean  is  this:  A  serious  In- 
fectlous  or  parasitic  disease  afflicts  most  of 
the  people  who  Uve  in  the  tropics.  And  since 
two-thirds  of  mankind  lives  In  tropical  or 
semltroplcal  areas,  the  majority  of  human 
beings  are  suffering,  right  now.  from  a-  se- 
rious Infectious  or  parasitic  disease  that  pre-  • 
vents  them  from  leading  a  fiUl  life. 

But  the  reaUy  appalling  fact  is  tlUs:  The 
knowledge  to  control  or  prevent  some  at 
these  diseases— malaria,  yaws,  smallpox,  tra- 
choma—la known  but  is  not  being  applied 
widely  or  effectively  enough.  The  principal 
material  reason  for  this  faUure  Is  a  lack  of 
trained  people,  a  subject  I  will  say  more 
about  later.  But  the  material  failure  is 
linked.  I  t>elleve.  to  a  faUure  of  will. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  no  efforts  are  being 
made  to  control  tropical  diseases  or  that  aU 
efforts  have  ended  in  faUure.  Much  Is  being 
done,  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  the 
United  Statee.  along  with  many  other  coun- 
tries and  especially  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization, has  played  a  big  role  in  this  cam- 
paign. Time  does  not  permit  me  to  describe 
aU  the  VS.  Government's  efforts  in  detaU  so 
I  shaU  touch  only  the  high  points. 

The  American  people  can  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  Statee  has  year  after 
year  provided  about  one-third  erf  the  budget 
of  the  Wcwld  Health  Organization.  This 
year  that  wise  Investment  comes  to  $13% 
million. 

I  regard  the  WHO  as  mankind's  public 
health  service.  The  WHO  is  blind  to  na- 
tional boundaries  and  to  racial,  religious,  and 
ethnic  differences.  It  views  the  InhabitanU 
of  the  earth  as  members  of  one  family  Its 
major  objective  is  to  free  men  everywhere 
from  the  burden  of  disease  and  disabUlty  so 
that  they  may  labor  and  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor  in  what  could  be  a  world  of 
iHenty  and  peace.  The  WHO  has  earned 
the  respect  and  admiraUon  of  the  American 
people.  It  deserves  our  continued  suMxjrt 
and  encouragement. 

I  mentioned  earUer  the  number  of  human 
beings — 140  mlUlon — ciurently  afflicted  with 
malaria.  In  1961.  a  group  of  world -renowned 
malaria  experts  said  that  malaria  could  be 
eradicated— everywhere  in  the  world.  Not 
Just  In  countries  like  the  United  Statee  Italy 
snd  the  Soviet  Union— but  everywhere  in 
toe  worid.  The  goal  has  not  been  reached, 
but  the  work  goes  on.  It  must  not  be 
auowed  to  lag.  This  year  the  United  States 
through  the  Agency  for  International  D©J 
Telopment.  Is  wisely  supporUng  15  malarla- 
w^lcatlon  programs  throughout  the  world. 
The  total  Investment  amounts  to  about  $37 
million.  And  almost  aU  of  it  la  being  in- 
vested In  fieldwork  in  Latin  America.  Africa, 
the  Near  East,  the  Par  East,  and  soutii 
Asia. 
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3  years  ago.  for  the  first  time  In  two  decades 
In  a  modern  developed  country  like  Japan! 
U.S.  quarantine  officials  are  on  constant  alert 
against  its  Importation  into  this  country 

The  majM-  effort  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
the  attack  against  cholera  has  centered  in 
its  support  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization's  Cholera  Research  Laboratory 
Located  in  Dacca,  east  Pakistan,  the  Lab-^ 
oratory  develops,  evaluates,  and  demonstrates 
measures  for  prevenUng  and  eventually  erad- 
icating cholera.  The  experience  gained  by 
the  Laboratory's  staff  has  proved  useful  in 
the  fight  against  cholera  not  only  in  east 
Pakistan  but  in  many  of  the  other  areas  in 
which  cholera  has  broken  out.  such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  the  Philippines. 

Cholera,  incidentally,  is  one  of  the  sU 
major  diseases  that  are  the  targets  of  an 
intensive  Joint  research  attack  recenUy 
launched  by  the  United  States  and  Japan 
The  others  are  tuberculosis,  leprosy  para- 
slUc  diseases  like  schistosomiasis  and  filaria- 
sis.  arthropod-borne  virus  diseases  like  the 
hemorrhagic  fevers  and  encephalltU  and 
malnutrition.  Tlie  American  part  of  this 
Joint  research  program  is  being  directed  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  of  the  U  S 
Public  Health  Service. 

The  NaUonai  Institutes  of  Health  of 
course.  U  no  newcomer  to  the  battle  against 
tropical  disease.  Indeed,  the  NiH's  rtjots  go 
^ck  to  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  that  the 
Public  Health  Service  set  up  in  Its  Staten 
Island  Hospital  in  1887  to  study  cholera. 
Many  of  the  other  diseases  seen  In  that  hos- 
pital and  studied  In  that  laboratory  were  in- 
fectious and  parasitic  diseases  that  the  mer- 
chant seamen  patients  had  picked  up  in  the 
tropics. 

Today  the  NIH.  through  Its  National  In- 
stitute of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  and 
Its  Office  of  International  Research  con- 
ducts and  supports  one  of  the  largest  tropi- 
cal d^ase  research  programs  In  the  worid. 
In  1965.  alone,  the  NIAID  spent  close  to  M 
million  (or  about  23  percent  of  its  total  ex- 
tramural funds)  to  support  411  research 
studlM  in  tropical  medicine  at  many  uni- 
versity medical  centers.  It  spent  more  than 
another  $1^  mlUlcm  to  conduct  research  In 
Its  own  Laboratories  of  Parasitic  Diseases. 
Parasite  ChMnotherapy.  and  Tropical  Vlrol- 

?^.V  f^l  *L**"   *^'"*'*   America   Research 
Unit  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  Middle  America  Research  Unit  is  a 
Joint  venture  of  the  NTH  and  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research.  And  scientists 
of  the  unit  work  cloeely  with  scientists  at 
the  nearby  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory, 
which  is  supported  by  an  annual  contribu- 
tion from  the  Congress.  These  scientists 
are  all  engaged  in  researoh  on  vital,  parasitic, 
and  fungal  diseases  of  the  American  tropics. 
Of  all  the  medical  research  bills  I  have 
sponsored  or  supported,  none  has  given  me 
more  gratification  on  Its  execution  than  the 
one  which  created  the  International  Centers 
for  Medical  Research  and  Training 

Established  in  1961  and  administered  bv 
^  ^^  ^^'^  °*  International  Research^ 
the  ICMRT  program  has  Joined  in  an  inter- 
national partnership  for  health  five  outstand- 
ing American  universities  and  five  leading 
foreign  medical  research  institutes  'i^ 
roster  of  their  names  and  research  Interests 
Is  In  Itself  stimulating  and  encouraging 

Louisiana  State  University  is  working  with 
the  University  of  Costa  Rica  on  better  treat- 
ment for   lelslimanlasls   and   diarrheal   dis- 
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Those  of  you  who  are  close  to  international 
health  affairs  know  aU  too  weU  the  recent 
history  of  cholera.  Confined  for  many  years 
to  India,  east  Pakistan,  and  the  Oelebss. 
cholera  in  the  past  several  years  has  spread 
to  almost  every  country  in  the  Par  Ebst  and 
western  Pacific  area.    It  was  even  reported 


The  University  of  California  has  joined 
forces  with  the  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search. KuaU  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  in  re- 
search on  infectious  dUeases  transmitted 
from  animals  to  man. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  and  the  Calcutta 
School  of  Tropical  Medicine  are  conducting 
Joint  studies  on  cholera,  leprosy,  and  smaU- 

Tulane  University  has  teamed  up  with 
ia»s  Universldad  del  Valle  Call  of  Colombia 


to  Investigate  tetanus,  filariasis,  and  diar- 
rheal diseases. 

And  the  University  of  Maryland  and  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene.  Lahore.  Pakistan,  are 
concentrating  on  arthropod- borne  and 
rickettsUI  diseases. 

Since  1961  the  United  States  has  wisely 
spent  Uli^  mlUlon  io  support  the  work  erf 
these  five  researoh  teams.  And  so  far  40 
investigators  have  completed  their  studies 
and  have  published  or  are  publishing  their 
results.  »       o" 

Research  U  only  one  of  the  NiH's  two  big 
guns  in  the  battle  against  tropical  disease! 
Training  is  the  other. 

Since  1958.  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases  has  Invested 
more  than  $9  million  in  training  programs 
that  have  turned  out  more  than  1.100  tropical 
medicine  research  scientists.  These  men  are 
now  in  the  forefront  of  the  research  attack 
against  tropical  disease  in  every  owner  of 
the  earth. 

This  year  the  Institute  is  spending  more 
than  $114  million  to  support  the  training 
of  more  than  200  research  scientists  in  tropi- 
cal medicine.  They  are  studying  and  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  finest 
tropical  medicine  experts  in  the  world- 
men  like  Bang  and  Bueding  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  Blagi  at  the  University  S 
Mexico,  Pox  and  Morales  at  the  Unlveral^  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Llnclcome  at  Howard  University 
Beaver  at  Tulane  University,  Weller  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  Trager  at  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute. 

And  yet  despite  this  large  Investment  of 
men  and  money,  the  work  has  only  begun. 
Much,  much  more  wlU  have  to  be  done— 
in  research,  in  training,  and  especially  In  the 
appUcatlon  of  what  is  known  to  the  con- 
trol of  tropical  diseases. 

I  mentioned  earUer  that  a  shortage  of 
trained  people  was  the  major  obstaSe  to 
progress  against  the  tropical  diseases  There 
is  a  bUl  l>efore  Congress  now  that  I  be- 
lieve would  go  a  long  way  toward  break- 
ing down  that  obstacle. 

That  bUl.  HJt   12463,  which  I  hope  goes 

^°^.y.\^J^'^  "  ""  International 
Health  Act  of  1966,  would  develop  1^ 
strengthen  the  capabiuty  of  the  United  States 
to  help  those  countries  that  are  strugglina 
to  cast  off  the  burden  of  tropical  d^ase. 
And  that  help  would  take  the  form  of  well- 
trained  American  public  health  workere  for 
waging  war  against  the  tropical  diseases— 
in  the  tropics.  HA.  12463  Is  a  milestone  In 
the  struggle  against  tropical  disease.  And 
all  of  us  who  have  an  interest  in  tropical 
health  should  foUow  Its  course  carefuliv 
and  hopefully.  »«^iuuy 

Some  people  may  wonder  why  the  United 
states,  which  has  virtually  freed  Itself  of 
the  tropical  diseases,  spends  some  of  its 
tTMsure  to  help  eradicate  thoee  diseases  in 
other  lands.  The  reasons  have  their  roots 
In  both  self-interest  and  altruism. 

First,  disease  anywhere  In  a  worid  made 
small  by  the  Jet  airliner  U  a  threat  to 
Ajnertcans,  as  it  U  a  threat  to  people  In 
other  developed  cotmtriee.  Since  1960  the 
number  of  travelers  entering  the  United 
states  by  air  from  abroad.  Including  the 
tropics,  has  Increased  from  517.000  to  4  272  - 
000— more  than  700  percent.  Diulng'that 
time  smallpox  has  been  imported  into  many 
Wwtem  countries,  including  the  United 
Klhgdom,  Sweden.  West  Germany,  Poland 
and  Canada. 

Second,  many  Americans— 250.000  accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  (and 
that  figure  does  not  Include  military  per- 
sonnel)— live  in  tropical  or  semltroplcal 
countries.  And  the  Department's  medical  dl- 
vision  haa  said  that  one  out  of  five  em- 
ployees returning  from  abroad  harbors  in- 
teetlnal  parasites,  and  many  others  suffer 
from  malaria  and  infectious  hepatitis. 

Third,  the  tropical  areas,  wlUch  in  general 
can  now  barely  feed  their  own  poc^le,  could 
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Tinder  •{>proprlate  conditions  become  the 
source  ot  abundant  food  suppUee  ao  bodly 
needed  by  the  undemoorlabed  mlUlona  of  the 
world.  The  tioptoa  ar«  alraady  an  Important 
•ource  erf  vital  raw  materlela.  They  could 
with  proper  development  also  become  an  Im- 
portant market  for  the  products  of  the  In- 
dustrtallxed  nations  of  the  world.  Including 
the  United  States — and  to  the  benefit  at  alL 

Fourth,  there  are  in  the  tropics  hundreds 
of  millions  of  people  who  live  In  disease  and 
pwverty  and  despmlr  with  an  average  life  ex- 
pectancy of  only  35  years.  These  are  people 
who  are  less  and  less  willing  to  spend  their 
short  lives  dreaming  about  such  luxuries  as 
political  freedom.  They  are  desperate  for  a 
better  life,  and  It  Is  In  our  own  Interest  to 
help  them. 

Fifth,  no  nation  that  has  Its  splrltiwl  roots 
deep  In  the  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  can  view 
with  anything  but  the  deepest  concern  and 
sense  of  urgency  the  plight  of  the  millions 
of  human  beings  In  the  tropics  who  are 
raTBged  by  disease.  To  turn  our  backs  on 
them  would  be  the  graveet  hypocrisy. 

Finally,  my  friends,  we  are  all  members  of 
one  family — the  family  of  man.  And  the 
family  of  man  lives  In  one  world.  As  xllffer- 
ent  as  we  all  are  In  many  ways,  we  all  share 
a  common  humanity.  And  when  one  human 
being  or  one  group  of  human  beings  suHers — 
anywhere  In  the  world — we  all  suffer. 

That  Is  why  man's  noblest  act  Is  to  extend 
hla  hand  In  loving  care  to  a  hiunan  being 
who  Is  suffering  the  p«dn  and  torment  of 
disease.  And  that  act.  my  friends.  Is  also 
the  most  personally  •elf-fulflillng.  Thank 
you. 


NoUiiac  for  Nothinc 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or   MXNmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  LANO£2f.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents,  B£r.  Carl  Grovcwn,  of 
Williams,  Minn.,  has  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  most  Interesting  tutlcle  In  the 
Pastoral  Call  publication.  Mr.  Grovom 
expressed  the  desire  that  I  share  the 
article  with  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  most  happy  to  respond  to  the 
request  auid.  with  consent  granted,  the 
article  will  be  reprinted  at  this  pt^t  In 
the  RxcoRD.  It  Is  In  the  form  of  a  letter 
written  by  Charles  E.  Pedersen ; 

NOTHTNO    rOB    NOTHDrO 

I  am  compelled,  for  conscience  sake,  to  call 
attention  to  what  I  believe  has  been,  and  la, 
a  threat  to  our  society  and  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  There  Is  always  a  danger  when 
speaking  or  writing  about  matters  pertain- 
ing to  our  civil,  economic,  or  political  struc- 
ture that  criticism  will  result  from  Chris- 
tians who  believe  that  our  sole  responsibility 
Is  to  preach  the  Qospel.  I  agree  that  this  Is 
our  main  task.  However,  we  must  also  know 
that  the  Bible  has  scxnethlng  to  say  about 
work,  reeponslblUUes.  using  our  talents,  etc. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  am  director  of 
the  Christian  League  for  the  Handicapped. 
This  organlzaUon  seeks  to  win  handicapped 
people  for  Christ  as  Its  prime  purpose.  Sec- 
ondly, we  try  to  help  these  people  take  their 
rightful  place  In  society  through  work  op- 
portunities, which  In  many  cases  result  In 
fuU  self-support.  We  have  to  begin  by  teach- 
ing that  work  Is  a  way  of  life  and  is  ordained 
of  God.  Man  la  to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  (Q«&Mli  S:10).  Of  courae. 
humanity  rebels  against  this  beca\ise  It  Is  a 
result  of  the  curse  due  to  the  sin  of  Adam 


and  Eve.  True  as  this  may  be.  It  Is  also  true 
that  man  can  find  Joy  and  satisfaction  In  bis 
labor  when  It  Is  performed  with  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  and  remembers  that  •••  •  • 
whatsoever  ye  do  In  word  or  deed,  do  all  In 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to 
God  and  the  Father  by  him"  (Colosslans 
3 :  17) .  TO  the  Romans  Paul  writes.  "Whether 
therefore  ye  eat.  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye 
do.  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Ood"  (Romans 
10:  31). 

The  Christian,  especially,  must  realize  that 
his  occupation  can  be,  dr  should  I  say  must 
be.  a  means  by  which  glory  Is  brought  to 
Ood.  Keeping  this  In  mind  will  help  us  to 
perform  an  honest  day's  work  and  not  seek 
to  "put  one  over  on  the  boss"  or  see  bo«^  little 
we  can  do  for  a  day's  pay.  Some  people 
seem  to  always  have  as  their  purpose  the 
thought  of  getting  all  they  can  for  nothing. 
This  Is  a  day  when  It  must  repeatedly  be  em- 
phasized that  there  Is  nothing  for  nothing. 
Everything  costs  somebody  something.  It  Is 
this  attitude  which  concerns  me  today,  and 
perhaps  my  greatest  concern  Is  the  fact  that 
our  Government  seems  to  be  contributing  to 
the  welfare  state. 

Some  time  ago  a  Chicago  paper  printed 
an  editorial  entitled  "Handouts  Stifle  Ini- 
tiative." I  would  like  to  quote  from  thla 
article.  "In  Mount  Rainer  National  Park, 
a  ranger  cautions  visitors  against  feeding  the 
animals.  He  explains  that  deer  grow  ac- 
customed to  visitors'  handouts  and  lose  the 
ability  to  fend  for  themselves.  Bears,  he 
says,  come  to  believe  that  free  food  Is  their 
due — and  become  grouchy  and  violent  If  they 
don't  get  It.  Chipmunks  and  squirrels  con- 
gregate where  handouts  are  supplied,  and 
thus  upset  the  balance  of  nature.  There  Is  a 
lesson  here  for  humans — and  for  their  gov- 
ernment— about  free  handouts,  which  make 
people  lazy  and  taxes  high  while  It  kills  in- 
centive among  our  poor  people." 

Further  In  the  article  the  writer  goes  on 
to  ask  the  question,  "Just  when  will  these 
lawyer  politicians  learn  that  people  want  to 
earn  their  living  and  do  not  want  hand- 
outs?"  He  suggests  that  the  politicians  have 
created  this  handout  program  to  stiflle  Ini- 
tiative, to  establish  this  so-called  Greet  So- 
ciety. '"They  know  by  these  handouts  they 
control  many  millions  of  votes." 

Certainly  we  do  not  want  to  become  po- 
litical, but  we  do  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  conservative-thinking  peof>le 
ntust  express  their  views  with  regard  to  the 
trend  toward  control  of  more  people  by  hand- 
outs, socialized  care,  etc.  We  do  appreciate 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  who  are  In 
need.  However,  the  Lord  Je«us  Himself  said 
that  the  poor  we  would  have  with  us  always 
and  a  permanent  type  of  handout  program 
has  never  proved  to  be  a  way  to  solve  the 
problem.  More  than  this,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  Initiative  Is  sapp>ed  and  the  person 
becomes  nothing  more  than  a  puppet  dan- 
gling at  the  end  of  political  strings  maneu- 
vered by  ambitious,  power-ci-aEed  politicians. 

It  may  be  surprising  to  you  to  know  of 
the  number  of  people  who  are  Christians 
that  refuse  Jobs  because  they  are  afraid  of 
losing  their  welfare  check,  or  some  other 
type  of  aid  check.  We  recogtilae  that  some 
are  dependent  on  this  kind  of  support  for 
physical  reasons.  We  tell  our  handlcapp>ed 
people  that  there  must  be  a  willingness  of 
heart  and  mind  to  engage  in  a  gainful  oc- 
cupation, and  if  some  kind  of  work  cannot 
be  found  for  which  they  have  capability, 
then  certainly  God  knows  this  and  we  do, 
too. 

Wherever  physically  possible,  however,  the 
Christian  should  be  known  as  the  best  and 
most  conscientious  worker,  because  he  Is  not 
working  Just  to  please  an  employer,  but 
Ood.  who  Is  WGTthy  of  all  "•  •  •  blessing, 
and  glory,  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving, 
and  honor,  and  power,  and  might  for  ever 
and  ever.     Amen"   (Revelations  7:    12). 

^-ChaUiZS  E.  PsDnsBv. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  2.469.000  employees  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing fiscal  1964.  This  figure  increased  to 
2.496,000  during  fiscal  1965  and  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  2,639.000  during  fiscal 
1966,  which  will  end  June  30. 

The  upward  trend  In  employment  will 
continue  during  fiscal  1967.  when  there 
will  be  2,700.000  people  on  the  Federal 
payroll.  This  will  be  an  Increase  of 
almost  9  V2  percent  in  3  years. 

Trimming  of  the  executive  payroll  pre- 
sents one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. If  spending  is  to  be  cut  substan- 
Ually  so  that  the  deficit  for  fiscal  1967 
may  be  reduced  and  possibly  eliminated, 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  will 
have  to  be  reduced. 

Much  of  the  reduction  can  be  accom- 
plished by  not  hiring  unnecessary  per- 
sonnel. Ehie  to  the  huge  turnover  of  civil 
service  employees,  a  lot  of  reductions  can 
be  effected  simply  by  not  filling  vacancies. 

Curtailment  of  the  bloated  bureauc- 
racy can  be  achieved  by  dismissing  those 
who  are  not  qualified,  those  who  are  not 
needed,  and  those  who  are  not  efficient. 
Further  reductions  are  possible  by  con- 
solidations of  agencies  and  units,  the  in- 
troduction of  more  efflclent  methods  of 
operation,  by  letting  the  States  and  local 
communities  do  the  things  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  doing  for 
them  but  which  they  could  do  just  as 
well  or  better — and  cheaper — themselves, 
and  by  letting  private  enterprise  in  like 
manner  perform  functions  which  are  not 
properly  governmental.  Still  further 
curtailment  is  possible  through  the  end-» 
Ing  of  abuses  in  the  use  of  sick  leave. 

Apologists  for  the  bureaucracy  often 
proclaim  that  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  Government  employees  are  com- 
petent, conscientious,  and  loyal.  While 
this  Is  certainly  true,  the  fact  that  a 
worker  Is  competent  does  not  mean  that 
he  should  be  retained  on  the  payroll  If  he 
Is  not  needed.  Neither  should  the  fact 
that  he  is  conscientious  be  a  resison  for 
not  releasing  him  if  the  work  that  he  la 
doing  Is  properly  the  function  of  State 
and  local  governments  or  of  private  en- 
terprise. The  fact  that  he  is  loyal  should 
not  be  a  reason  for  keeping  him  If  his 
agency  is  overstaffed. 

Millions  of  competent,  conscientious, 
and  loyal  Americans  will  never  work  for 
the  Federal  Government,  simply  because 
there  Is  no  need  for  their  services  or  be- 
cause there  Is  a  more  pressing  need  for 
their  abilities  elsewhere.  Why,  then, 
should  a  Federal  employee  be  kept  be- 
cause he  possesses  virtues  that  are  also 
possessed  by  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans? 

A  competent  employee  should  want  to 
work  where  hie  skills  can  be  best  utilized, 
even  though  It  be  outside  the  Federal 
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service.  A  conscientious  employee  should 
not  want  to  do  useless  work  or  do  useful 
work  In  an  Inefficient  manner.  A  loyal 
employee  should  be  as  much  opposed  to 
overstaffing.  Incompetency,  and  Ineffi- 
ciency as  he  Is  to  acts  of  espionage,  sabo- 
tage, and  treason. 


Neither  WiHidrawa]  Nor  Escalation  I*  the 
Answtf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
obvious  that  neither  withdrawal  nor  mas- 
sive escalation  is  the  answer  to  our 
dilemma  In  Vietnam.  The  Pittsburgh 
Press,  in  a  recent  editorial,  said  that  the 
American  people  must  exercise  great 
patience  in  dealing  with  this  crisis. 

The  danger — 

As  the  Press  editorialist  points  out— 
Is  that  for  lack  of  obvious  battlefield  vlotorlea, 
will  either  pull  back  and  prove  to  the  world 

our  antl-Communlst  role  Is  too  big  for  us 

or  will  expand  the  conflict  at  vast,  unneces- 
sary cost  In  lives  and  money. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  entire  editorial,  entitled  "A 
New  Kind  of  War."  as  published  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  February  13,  1966,  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

A   New    Kind   or  War 

Confusion  and  divided  counsels  on  Viet- 
nam largely  result  from  a  lag  in  imagina- 
tion— the  tendency  always  to  fight  the  new 
war  in  terms  of  the  last. 

A  bookful  of  examples  might  be  offered 
to  illustrate  this  stubborn  haWt.  British 
military  brass  scorned  the  tank  In  the  First 
World  War.  American  military  authority 
practlcaUy  had  to  have  the  airplane  shoved 
down  its  throat. 

Even  as  late  as  World  War  n  the  Poles 
sent  cavalry  against  mtler's  tanks.  De 
GauUe  senesd  the  futility  of  the  maglnot 
line  but  couldnt  get  French  authority  to 
listen. 

The  French  used  World  War  n  tactics  in 
Vietnam  and  were  beaten  by  much  smaUer 
native  force*,  mainly  armed  with  captured 
guns.  The  American  military  has  had  to 
learn  the  hard  way  how  to  fight  a  guerrilla 
war  which  is  kept  in  bounds  by  common  fear 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

To  the  fixed  Idea  a«  to  how  a  war  should 
be  fought,  Vietnam  Is  bound  to  be  frustrat- 
ing. War  should  Involve  front  lines  which 
are  attacked  or  defended,  with  progrees  com- 
puted in  terms  of  slain  enemies  or  gained 
real  estate. 

So  far  as  the  Vietnam  phase  of  the  present 
war  U  concerned,  this  U  an  outmoded  con- 
cept. The  big  victories  are  gained  maybe 
thousands  of  miles  from  battles  which  in- 
volve only  a  relatively  few  men. 

This  is  too  Uttle  ccanprehended  by  criUca 
of  US.  policy— either  thoee  who  think  we 
can't  win  In  Vietnam  and  sboiUd  get  out 
or  those  who  appear  to  think  we  can  clean 
this  one  up  promptly  U  we  Just  throw  enough 
bombs. 

True,  In  terms  of  the  two  prior  world  oon- 
Hicts,  this  Is  a  -no  win"  war.  But,  granting 
that  Red  China  U  our  principal.  Immediate 
enemy  in  Vietnam,  cast  up  the  scores- 


The  Ootnmynlrt  effort  to  take  over  Indo- 
nesia has  ooUapeed  in  armed  revolt  whlcto 
essenUaily  has  destroyed  the  Indonesian 
Communist  t^paratue.  Does  anyone  hon- 
estly believe  the  Indonesian  conservative* 
would  have  dared  challenge  the  Communists 
with  the  United  States  either  losing  or  with- 
drawing from  Vietnam? 

As  result  of  Communis*  defeat  in  Indo- 
nesia the  Indonesian  assault  on  Malaysia  has 
faded  from  view.  Only  a  short  time  back 
this  looked  like  big  trouble. 

A  truce  hae  been  called  In  the  menacing 
war  between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  Red 
Chinese  Invasion  of  India  has  not  been  re- 
newed. 

These  are  the  "front  lines"  In  the  type  of 
war  we  are  flghtlng.  Our  weapons  Include 
food  as  well  as  guns.  Oxir  allies  are  the 
Indonesian  patriots,  the  economists  strug- 
gling with  Inflation  In  BrazU,  the  statesmen 
counseling  faith  In  Africa. 

In  each  of  a  hundred  nations  there  are 
varying  sets  of  political  opinion  as  to  which 
way  to  jump  In  order  to  get  on  the  winning 
side  in  this  struggle  Ijetween  America  and 
the  Communist  p>owers. 

This  is  cooly  calculated.  Only  the  strong 
can  afford  to  stand  up  for  principle.  The 
weak  must  concentrate  on  saving  their  own 
hides  and  making  the  best  possible  deal  with 
whichever  of  the  big  fellows  comes  out  on 
top. 

These  people  now  watch  Vietnam  for  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  has  either 
the  will  or  the  weight  to  fulfill  It  avowed 
commitment,  which  is  containment  of  ccMn- 
munlsm.  The  generally  favorable  trend  of 
affairs  in  southeast  Asia.  Indeed  the  gen- 
erally favorable  trend  around  the  world — In 
Africa,  Latin  America,  Western  Eurc^>e — evi- 
dence world  opinion  as  to  who  Is  winning 
the  war  m  Vietnam. 

It  Is  a  war  requiring  vast  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  because  the  local 
results  are  not  Immediately  obvious  and 
because  It  Is  difficult  to  associate  cause  and 
effect  In  events  far  from  Vietnam. 

The  danger  Is  that,  for  lack  of  obvious 
battlefield  vlctorieo,  we  will  either  pull  back 
and  prove  to  the  world  our  antl-Communlrt 
role  Is  too  big  for  us — or  wUl  expand  the 
confilct  at  vast,  unnecessary  cost  In  lives  and 
money. 

Much  depends  on  understanding  of  this 
If  America  Is  to  t>e  the  eventual  victor  in 
this  oddly  fought  third  world  war  and  avoid 
world-destroying  nuclear  conflict. 
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soimd  judgment,  deep  courage  and  devo- 
tion to  America,  his  rare  cajiaclty  tar 
leadership  will  be  sorely  missed  In  the 
years  to  come. 

He  was  quiet  and  soft  spoken,  and  as  he 
went  about  his  daily  tasks,  he  had  a  kind 
greeting  for  everyone. 

In  thinking  of  Albert,  I  am  reminded 
of  the  words  penned  by  the  late  Sir  WU- 
11am  Osier,  the  noted  Canadian  phy- 
sician: 

I  have  three  personal  IdeaU.  One,  to  do 
the  days  work  weU  and  not  to  bother  about 
tomorrow.  The  second  Ideal  has  been  to  act 
the  Golden  Rule,  as  far  as  in  me  lay,  toward 
my  professional  brethren  and  toward  thoee 
TOmmltted  to  my  care.  And  the  third  has 
been  to  cultivate  such  a  measure  of 
eqimnlnuty  as  would  enable  me  to  bear  suc- 
cess with  humility,  the  affection  of  my 
friends  without  pride,  and  to  be  ready  when 
toe  day  of  sorrow  and  grief  oame  to  meet  it 
with  the  courage  befitting  a  mAti 

Albert  Thomas  fully  measured  up  to 
such  Ideals.  We  shaU  miss  him.  but  he 
has  left  forever  with  us  countless  mem- 
ories of  a  wonderful  person. 


Some  Commonsente  Words  About  Our 
Supplementing  World  Food  Supplies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOtTTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again  we  pause  to  note 
the  passing  of  a  beloved  colleague.  Too 
often  the  stalwarts  of  the  Congress,  who 
have  written  so  much  of  the  history  of 
their  times,  are  suddenly  gone  from  the 
scene.  In  awe  of  God's  Inscrutable  ways 
we  meet  today  to  register  our  sincere 
thoughts  of  Albert  Thomas,  what  he 
meant  and  how  we  wUl  miss  him. 

To  know  Albert  was  to  love  and  re- 
spect him.  During  the  years  he  so  ably 
served  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  Texas,  I  learned  to  appreciate  what  a 
fine,  outstanding  Job  he  did  In  carrying 
out  his  responsIbUltles  to  his  people 
Loved  and  respected  for  his  fairness. 


or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  8. 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
meeting  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  held  recenUy 
for  northeastern  dairy  co-op  leaders, 
Lester  Martin,  president  of  the  15,000- 
member  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative 
Association,  spoke  some  words  of  uncom- 
mon commonsense  about  the  role  of  the 
American  farmer  In  any  new  programs 
to  supplement  world  food  supplies. 

As  we  prepare  to  consider  the  alter- 
natives avaUable  to  us  In  this  connection. 
It  would  be  weU  for  us  to  pay  heed  to 
Mr.  Martin's  ideas,  and.  under  my  leave 
to  include  extraneous  material,  granted 
to  me  on  February  8.  1966.  his  speech  Is 
now  set  forth: 

Statement  bt  Daibtkek'b  Lk&cttx  Pemownt 
TO  THK  Leaotje's  Aitilut*  Boakd   Or  Di- 

RECTOHS,   FlXBTTABT    23,    1966 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  In  re- 
cent months  about  the  great  population  ex- 
plosion in  toe  world  and  toe  virtual  in- 
evitability of  a  widespread  food  shortage 
In  some  of  our  most  popiUous  countries. 

The  U.S.  Government,  boto  In  Congress 
and  in  the  executive  branch,  has  expressed 
concern  over  tols  critical  sltuaUon  and  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  at  both 
levels  for  action  to  expand  American  food 
production  to  meet  toe  emergency. 

As  a  farmer  and  as  an  elected  head  of 
a  major  farm  organization,  I  am  ready, 
wUllng.  and  eager  to  see  the  untapped  pro-^ 
ductlvlty  of  this  Nation  mobilized  to  aid 
everyone,  at  home  or  abroad,  who  faces  a 
shortage  of  food.  No  one  shoiUd  go  hungry 
If  food  can  be  made  available  to  feed  him. 

At  the  risk,  however,  6t  being  called  self- 
ish, I  must  urge  all  farmers,  whether  mlUt 
or  grain  producers,  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  plunging  headlong  into  expensive  in- 
vestments In  more  production  facilities. 
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Whether  the  motive  !•  %  desire  to  cm«h  In 
on  the  expected  bonanza  of  foreign  aid,  or  a 
desire  to  respond  to  the  world  need  for  more 
food — or  a  combination  of  both — let  im  not 
create  a  situation  in  which  we  can  rapidly 
find  ourselves  once  more  the  rlctlms  of  our 
own  efficiency. 

For  some  30  years  the  milk  and  grain  pro- 
ducers of  this  country  have  been  criticized, 
ridiculed,  and  generally  Ul-used  by  the  press, 
politicians,  and  the  public  because  of  the  na- 
tional commodity  price  support  program.  In 
addition,  farmers  have  been  saddled  with  the 
economic  distress  that  has  accompanied  an 
unbalanced  supply-demand  situation. 

Most  of  this  criticism  was  unjustified. 
The  food  surpluses  that  arose  after  World 
War  n  were  an  outgrowth  of  the  war  and 
the  postwar  needs  of  the  world.  They  were 
advocated  and  encouraged  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  meet  an  urgent  need.  It  was  un- 
realistic to  expect  them  to  simply  disappear 
when  the  need  declined.  The  Federal  price 
support  program  was  used  to  prevent  eco- 
nomic disaster  to  the  Industry  that  virtually 
kept  a  large  part  of  the  world  alive  during 
Its  darkest  hours.  It  soon,  however,  became 
a  political  chopping  block  and  an  easy  source 
of  headlines.  The  farmer's  role  In  feeding 
the  world  was  forgotten.  The  new  Image  of 
history's  greatest  provider,  the  American 
farmer,  was  that  of  a  greedy  hick  with  one 
foot  in  the  tax  trough  and  the  other  on  the 
neck  of  the  consumer. 

If  we,  as  farmers,  let  that  happen  again 
we  deserve  to  wear  the  biggest  and  brightest 
dunce  cap  history  can  devise.  At  long  last, 
consumption  and  production  In  this  country 
are  beginning  to  attain  a  reasonable  balance. 
Prices  to  food  producers  have  Improved  and 
will  likely  continue  to  do  so  if  we  exercise 
rMMonable  restraint  in  our  expansion  pro- 
grams. 

President  Johnson  tlJs  month  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  Ocmgress  dealing  with  the  need  for 
American  efforts  to  curb  world  hunger 
through  a  food- for- peace  program.  His  pro- 
gram would  l«ad  to  increased  food  production 
to  this  country,  stocking  of  domestic  reserves, 
and  vm»  of  soma  nonprlce  supported  com- 
Bwdltlss  purchaaad  In  the  market  for  foreign 
•Id.  H*  also  promlaed  to  make  vae  of  pres- 
ent legislative  authority  to  buy' dairy  prod- 
ticts  on  th«  open  market  ■"whenever  neces- 
sary" for  use  overseas. 

These  are  constructive  steps.  But  they 
are  not  enough.  They  provide  some  Incen- 
tive for  the  present,  but  no  assurance  for  the 
future. 

The  American  farmer  does  not  need  to  ex- 
pand his  production  facilities  beyond  the 
normal  pace  that  can  meet  expected  growth 
In  oonunerclal  demand.  To  exceed  this  rate 
of  expansion  Is  to  court  eventual  disaster. 
If  our  Government  desires  a  faster  or  more 
«rt«Bslve  rate  of  expansion,  then  let  us  have 
adequate  legislative  guarantees  from  Oovem- 
ment  that  we  will  not  be  left  holding  the 
bag  a  few  years,  or  even  10  years,  from  now. 
Statements  of  good  Intentions  are  not 
enough. 

Let  the  Government  establish  a  spccinc  na- 
tional food  reserve  by  law,  one  which  the  ex- 
perts feel  Is  adequate  to  protect  this  country 
In  tUae  of  emergency.  And  let  this  reserve  be 
totally  and  legally  isolated  from  the  market- 
I^ace.  Make  it  ironclad  that  no  representa- 
tive of  Government  can  use  the  reserve  to 
put  an  artlflclal  lid  on  farm  commodity 
prices  by  selling  off  quanutlee  of  It  In  the 
market  whenever  prices  threaten  to  rise  above 
some  arbitrary  figure.  I  know  of  no  such  Ud 
on  wages  or  on  the  price  of  food  production 
siippUee   and   equipment. 

Further,  let  the  Government  use  Its  con- 
siderable facUlUes  to  setimate  lu  needs,  for 
foreign  aid  In  various  eommodltles.  years  in 
advance  and  let  ua  have  legialaUon  enabling 
tha  appropriate  tfliafllM  to  contract  for  sup- 
plies of  theae  nr— udlUin  in  the  market- 
place In  advaoM.    American  agriculture  doee 
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not  look  forward  to  expanding  i>roductlon  so 
that  Government  warehouses  may  be  used  as 
cheap  middlennen  to  supply  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams with  food  purchased  at  cutrate  prices 
from  farmers.  If  mOTe  food  Is  needed  to  Im- 
plement our  foreign  relations,  then  let  us  do 
it  on  a  sound  businesslike  basis  with  the  cost 
being  borne  by  all  American  taxpayers,  the 
same  as  la  done  when  our  Government  nxakes 
tanks  or  guns  available  to  foreign  countries. 
I^t  \u  not  continue  It  as  a  lopsided  burden 
on  food  producers. 

If  there  Is  an  excess  supply  after  these  con- 
trols have  been  established,  then  It  can 
truly  be  called  a  s%uplus  and  treated  as  one. 

Finally,  we  must  have  safeguards  to  pro- 
tect our  additional  Investments  In  produc- 
tion facilities  when  and  If  the  need  and  the 
urgency  for  new  food  supplies  ends.  It  could 
happen  In  a  few  years,  or  it  might  not  hap- 
pen at  all.  Past  history,  however,  leads  us 
to  be  cautious.  A  farmer  who  has  spent  20 
or  30  years  buUdlng  up  equity  In  his  opera- 
tion would  be  a  fool  to  mortgage  that  equity 
on  the  gamble  that  his  Increased  Investment 
wiu  pay  for  Itself  through  aales  and  price* 
created  by  the  food^or -peace  program. 

If  the  cost  to  the  Axpayer  became  burden- 
some enough,  Congilss  could  chop  this  pro- 
gram In  half  or  even  end  ft  overnight.  And 
where  wovild  the  mortgaged  farmer's  equity 
be  then? 

Let  us  have  legislation  that  will  provide  a 
financially  sound  program  to  assure  farm- 
ers that  the  additional  Investments  they 
make  to  meet  the  world  emergency  will  not 
be  their  risk  alone.  If  It  Is  argued  that  such 
a  provision  Is  not  necessary  because  the  In- 
creased demand  for  food  will  never  end.  then 
I  say  the  provision  will  never  have  to  be 
used — so  why  object  to  It? 

Smarter  men  than  I  will  have  to  figure  out 
the  details  and  Unguage  of  the  leglaUtion  I 
am  proposing,  but  without  such  assurances 
I  strongly  urge  all  farmers  to  view  any  tem- 
porary Inducements  for  rapid  expansion  of 
production  with  suspicion,  and  to  act  with 
extreme  caution.  A  sudden  bonanza  for  the 
machinery  manufacturers,  the  banks,  the 
feed  dealers  and  land  speculators,  could  well 
then  turn  Into  an  eventual  depression  for 
farmers. 

If  we  buUd  again,  as  we  did  In  World  War 
n.  In  the  postwar  period,  and  during  the 
Korean  war,  let  us  build  on  a  better  founda- 
tion than  high  hopes  and  higher  mortgagee. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   KASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  March  3,  2966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
great  privilege  to  address  the  American 
Lithuanian  Council  of  Boston.  Mass..  on 
Sunday.  February  20.  1966.  The  cere- 
monies were  held  to  commemorate  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of 
Lithuania,  now  only  a  bright  memory  In 
the  heavy  hearts  of  aU  Lithuanians. 

I  Insert  here  my  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  those  of  the  Honor- 
able Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  who  was  in 
attendance  representing  the  Honorable 
John  A.  Volpe.  Governor.  I  Include,  too, 
a  list  of  the  principal  officers  and  guests 
who  were  present,  and  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  council  at  that 
meeting: 


RsMAaxs  or  CoNcsxasitAN  jAma  A.  Buaxx 
More  as  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  my  fellow 
American-Lithuanians,  than  as  a  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress,  I  consider  It  a  par- 
ticular privilege  to  take  part  In  this  program 
commemorating  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Lithuania's  Independence. 

This  annual  ceremony  is  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Lithuanians  and  their  American  friends 
because  It  Is  held  to  recollect  the  date  of 
February  16,  1918,  which  marked  the  end  of 
well  over  a  century  of  'suffering  under  a  hos- 
tile, foreign  rule.  Back  on  that  Joyful  day, 
Lithuania  stood  forth  as  an  Independent 
democratic  republic.  There  was  cause  for 
celebration  then  and  the  future  was  faced 
with  confidence.  Your  homeland  people 
were  happy  and  prosperous  In  their  own  sov- 
ereignty. 

Unfortunately,  In  this  year  of  1966  our  ob- 
servance here  must  be  shaded  with  sorrow. 
The  bright  star  of  Lithuania's  freedom  has 
been  clouded  over  by  the  violent  storms  of 
tyranny.  -We  gaze  wlth^ sadness  upon  the 
continuing  tragedy  of  sacrifice  to  ruthless 
imperialism  that  has  enveloped  Lithuania; 
she  has  ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation. 
The  brutal  tyranny  now  being  forced  upon 
Lithuania,  and  the  other  small  nations,  is  a 
continuing  challenge  to  the  moral  conscience 
of  our  NaUon  and  the  United  Nations  to 
reestablish  the  great,  basic  principles  of  free- 
dom and  Uberty  for  aU  peoples.  In  simple 
Justice,  our  Government  must  perseveringly 
Insist  that  the  Lithuanian  people  be  per- 
mitted their  Inalienable  right  to  govern  their 
internal  existence  as  they  themselves  see  fit. 
The  nuijor  world  powers.  Including  the 
United  States  should  not  remain  acquiescent 
parlies  to  the  disgraceful  betrayal  of  the 
smaller  nations  like  Lithuania — which  be- 
trayal defies  every  decent  concept  of  self- 
determination  and  democracy. 

On  this  occasion  dedicated  to  the  memory 
and  future  objective  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence, I  again  say  that  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  must  Increasingly 
call  upon  Russia  to  give  up  her  occupation 
and  control  over  Lithuania  and  the  other 
Baltic  Nations. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  violated 
the  political  pledge  made  at  Teheran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam.  Unices  resUtutlon  is  made, 
the  United  States  should  not  be  held  bound 
by  such  unratified  agreemenU.  We  must 
continue  to  use  our  moral  leadei)(hlp  in  the 
UiUted  Nations  to  demand  that  the  sup- 
pressed rights  of  Lithuania  and  other  sub- 
jugated nations  to  govern  themselves  be  re- 
stored. 

Although  we  moiu-n  over  her  present 
plight,  there  is  no  cause  for  despair.  Re- 
peatedly, through  her  history,  Lithuania  has 
proved  that  her  people  can  eventually  over- 
come the  temporary  triumphs  of  oppressors. 
The  Christian  faith,  which  In  1399,  defeated 
the  Tartar  invasion  and  saved  all  Europe 
from  barbarism.  Is  still  with  her  today.  It 
gives  her  the  spiritual  vigor  to  outlive  any 
dictatorship.  Prom  my  own  knowledge  and 
experience  with  my  fellow  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian descent.  I  know  that  deep  In  the 
heart  of  every  Lithuanian  Is  that  passion  for 
liberty  and  freedom  which  never  dies.  There 
Is  no  power  that  can  forever  enslave  a  people 
who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

As  the  keynote  of  this  ceremony,  may  I 
suggest  that  we  rededlcate  ourselves  in  the 
determination  to  perseveringly  reveal  and 
present  to  the  Christian  world  the  facts  and 
the  truth  about  the  persecution  of  Lithuania, 
BO  that  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  will  be  Inspired  to  accept  the  full 
moral  and  humanitarian  responsibility  of  re- 
storing Lithuanian  independence. 

In  this  rededicatlon,  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  the  complete  support  of  all  Chrtstian, 
freedom-loving  people  throughout  the  world. 
I  am  confident  you  can  rely  upon  them  to 
Join  In  your  efforts  and  prayers  that  your 
homeland  may  once  again  be  free.     May  God 
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grant  that  such  a  ]oyotu  day  will  soon  be 
realized. 

RxMAKXs  BT  Lt.  Gov.  Elliot  L.  Ricrarosok 
We  Americans  are  a  blessed  people  living 
in  a  blessed  land.  Though  there  are  imper- 
fections In  our  system,  these  Imperfections 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  light  of  truth, 
and  as  people  of  good  will,  we  strive  to  right 
wrongs  and  Injustices  wherever  they  lie. 
This  is  the  strength  of  our  way  of  life,  for 
It  promises  always  the  hope  of  better  things. 

It  Is  this  hope  that  stistalns  us.  this  suretyi 
that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  succession  of 
better  days.  It  is  hope  that  sustains  free- 
dom-loving people  the  world  over,  people 
who  do  not  now  share  our  freedom,  but  who 
live  in  hope  that  one  day  freedom  will  be 
theirs. 

No  people  anywhere  in  the  world  today  live 
under  tyranny  more  rigid  than  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania;  no  people  find  their 
yearning  to  be  free  more  driving  than  do 
these  noble  people. 

And  no  people  deserve  freedom  more  than 
the  people  of  Lithuania.  Though  their  striv- 
ing for  freedom  has  been  long,  their  history 
of  freedom  has  been  short. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  a  long  his- 
tory of  heroic  resistance  to  foreign  domina- 
tion. In  the  Middle  Ages,  Uthuanla  was  a 
major  state  to  central  and  eastern  Europe, 
stretching,  by  the  14th  century,  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  1386,  through 
marriage  of  the  thrones,  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land were  Joined  together.  The  development 
of  these  two  countries  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  other  nations  In  eastern  Europe. 
Lithuania  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
accept  Christianity. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Lithuanian  people  were  overcome  and  com- 
pletely dominated  by  the  Russian  czars.  Yet 
their  yearning  to  be  free  was  paramount, 
and  during  the  more  than  120  years  of  Rus- 
sian rule,  they  never  gave  up  their  fight  for 
freedom.  The  end  of  the  First  World  War 
gave  them  their  long-awaited  independence. 
They  established  a  Government  based  upon 
the  spirit  of  equality  denied  to  them  over 
the  centuries,  and  earned  the  respect  of  the 
entire  world. 

Lithuanians  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence on  February  16,  1918,  and  thereafter  for 
a  lltUe  more  than  20  years  they  lived  In  well- 
deserved  peace  In  their  liberated  country. 
Having  rebuilt  their  war-torn  country,  and 
having  put  their  homes  In  order,  they  bad 
oeated  a  new  and  truly  democratic  way  of 
life  In  their  homeland.  But  tm-  happy 
period  was  a  short-lived  dream. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Llth- 
QanU  had  to  deal  alone  with  Its.  implacable 
foe  In  the  east,  the  Soviet  Union.  Early  in 
1940,  Soviet  troops  were  stationed  in  certain 
■trategic  parts  of  the  coimtry,  ostensibly  to 
protect  Lithuania  from  the  Germans.  In 
June  they  were  occupied  by  the  Red  army, 
and  a  month  later  the  country  was  Incor- 
porated into  the  Soviet  Union.  Since  those 
fateful  days  Lithuanians  have  not  known 
freedom  in  their  homeland.  Today  some  3 
mUUon  Uthuanlans  are  suffering  under  the 
■tern  and  unbending  regime  of  Communist 
totalitarian  tyranny.  Brutally  they  are  be- 
ing forced  Into  a  Russian  mold.  Their  cus- . 
toms  are  forbidden,  their  language  U  denied 
to  them,  their  culture  is  being  suppressed. 
Freedom  for  Lithuania  has  become,  once 
again,  a  dream. 

This  week,  then,  we  celebrate  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 
But  it  Is  a  celebration  accompanied  by  mixed 
emotions — joy  and  happiness  at  the  memory 
ef  the  momentous  events  of  1918,  but  grief 
and  sorrow  at  the  recollection  of  the  tragic 
fate  of  Lithuania  since  World  War  U. 

Here  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  perve- 
euted  found  freedom  more  than  800  yean 
ago^jwe  share  the  hopes  and  aspiratlooa  ot 
•ne  brave  people  of  Uthuanla. 


May  the  day  come  eoon  when  tills  proud 
atate  will  once  again  know  freedom:  whan 
the  old  language  wUl  be  heard  again  In  ita 
streets,  the  old  dances  danced  in  the  village 
squares,  and  the  dalmoe.  the  folk  aonga  of 
the  people,  be  sung  loud  and  clear  by  a  peo- 
ple who  once  more  know  the  blessings  of 
liberty, 

DiGNrrARiES  Presbnt  on  Suitoat,  Februaut 
20,  1966.  AT  Exercises  CoMMEMoa\TiNC  48th 
Anniversart    or    the    Ixdependence    of 

LlTHtrANlA,     PEBRUAHY     16,     SotJTH    BOSTON 

High  School 

Congressman  James  A.  Burke. 

Lt.  Gov.  Elliott  Richardson,  representing 
Gov.  John  A.  Volpe. 

Henry  Scagnoll,  deputy  mayor  of  the  dty  of 
Boston,  representing  John  T.  Collins,  mayor. 

Hon.  Anthony  O.  Shallna.  honorary  consul 
of  Lithuania  In  Boston. 

Dr.  Alglrdas  Budreckls,  professor  at  Rut- 
gers University,  New  York. 

Attorney  John  J.  Grlgalus,  president, 
American  Lithuanian  Council  in  Boston. 

Algis  Lapsys,  chairman  of  the  exercises. 

Algls  Zaporackas,  president.  World  Lithu- 
anian Youth  Congress. 

LudvlgB  Belters,  president,  American  Na- 
tional Latvian  League  at  Boston. 

Dr.  John  Gldluk,  Ukranlan  Congress  cam- 
mltteeman. 

Paul  Luuk,  president,  Estonian  and  Baltic   i 
Society. 

Dr.  John  Oleksyshyn,  professor  at  Boston 
University,  Ukranlan  Congress  Committee  at 
Boston. 
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their  freedom  and  independence  and  aelf- 
rule. 

4.  That  these  reaoluttons  be  sent  to  ^e 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  PresldenPfef 
the  United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
NaUons;  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Massachusetts;  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  the  mayor 
of  Boston,  and  the  press. 

The  American  Ltthuanian  Coun- 
cil or  Boston. 
John  J.  Gricalus, 

President. 

Anthont  J.  YotTNO, 

ReaolutUma  Chairman. 

POVILAS  BrAZAITIS. 

Secretary. 


The  War  on  Poverty:  Boon  or 
Boondoggle — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


At  a  mass  meeting  of  Lithuanians  of 
Greater  Boston  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Lithuanian  Council  of  Boston 
in  the  auditorium  of  South  Boeton  High 
School,  South  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Pebruary 
20,  1966,  to  commemorate  the  46th  anni- 
versary of  the  Indpendence  of  Llthuanlna  and 
In  appreciation  of  our  country's  firm  and 
steadfast  policy  on  nonrecognltlon  of  the  Il- 
legal seizure  and  military  occupation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Soviet  Government,  the  follow- 
ing  resolutions   were   adopted. 

Whereas  this  year  reminds  us  of  the  26th 
Borrowful  years  of  Soviet  occupation  and 
subjugation  of  Lithuania  made  on  June  15. 
1940,  a  day  of  infamy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  haa 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  United  Nations 
activities  ending  foreign  colonialism  In  num- 
erous Asiatic,  African,  and  European  coun- 
tries; and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  striving  by 
any  and  all  means  to  win  recognition  of  its 
Illegal  seizure  and  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  and  the  United 
States  have  been  Instrumental  In  freeing 
many  formerly  foreign  colonial  lands  and 
bringing  them  Into  the  community  of  free 
nations;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  while  speak- 
ing out  strongly  for  the  abolition  of  aU  col- 
onialism, has  in  actxiallty  made  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  the  newest  colonies  in 
the  Soviet  empire:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved — 

1.  That  we  again  express  our  appreciation 
and  gratitude  to  our  Government  for  Its  firm 
stand  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  fruits  of 
the  brutal  Soviet  aggreaeion  and  military  oc- 
cupancy of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

2.  That  we  urge  our  Government  not  to 
ratify  the  consular  convention  under  dis- 
cussion with  the  UB.SJR.  Inasmuch  as  this 
would  only  serve  to  Increase  the  numbw  of 
Communist  espionage  and  sabotage  centera 
In  our  country. 

3.  That  we  ask  oxxr  Government  to  con- 
tinue, whenever  and  wherever  possible,  to 
demand  that  the  Soviets  end  their  colonial- 
lam,  withdraw  their'  admlnlstxaUon  and 
forces  from  LltJkuanla  and  the  oiber  two 
BalUc   SUtea   and   aUov  them   to  restore 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
•  Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker.  Tom  Joyce, 
of  the  Detroit  News  Washington  bureau, 
has  a  deserved  reputation  as  a  reporter 
who  digs  deep  when  writing  a  story.  He 
recently  completed  a  5-week,  12,000-mile 
tour  of  the  United  States  for  a  firsthand 
look  at  the  war  on  poverty.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  the  first 
article  of  a  series  follows: 
(From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Fob.  27 
1966) 

News   Rsposm's   Coast-to-Ooast   Survet 

The  War  on  Poverty  :  Boon  or  Boondoggle? 
(EDrroR'a  Note.— Detroit  News  Washington 
Correspondent  Tcjm  Joyce  has  Just  completed 
a  6-week,  12,000-mlle  tour  of  the  United 
States  for  a  firsthand  look  at  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  poverty.  He  Inter- 
viewed hundreds  of  people,  visited  slums  from 
Harlem  to  Watts  and  drove  through  the  rural 
countryside  to  find  out  where  the  antlpovcrty 
programs  are  succeeding  and  where  they  are 
falling.  This  is  the  first  of  several  articles.) 
(By  Tom  Joyce) 
WABHiifGTON,  Pebruary  26. — Prom  the 
stinking  unheated  tenements  of  Harlem  to 
the  tumbledown  shacks  in  southern  Califor- 
nia where  children  of  migratory  workers  sleep 
on  nests  of  dirty  rags,  the  cards  seem  stacked 
against  President  Johnson's  war  on  pwverty. 
There  is  deep  apathy  and  suspicion — ^both 
among  the  poor  themselvee  and  those  who 
are  being  called  upon  to  finance  the  biggest 
assault  against  poverty  in  the  history  of 
civilization. 

A  youth  In  Chicago  who  dropped  out  of 
achool  6  years  ago  and  who  has  never  held 
a  steady  job  asks  plaintively,  "Who  they 
tryln'  to  kid,  man?" 

A  businessman  in  southern  Ohio  asks  es- 
sentlaUy  the  same  quesUon  In  a  more  pol- 
ished form — and  from  a  totally  different 
point  of  view. 

Talk  to  people  across  the  country — the 
engineer  who  sits  next  to  you  on  an  airplane, 
a  taxi  driver  In  San  Francisco,  a  banker  In 
Mississippi,  a  sharecropper  In  Georgia,  a  doc- 
tor in  Michigan,  a  constructiwi  worker  In 
New  Jersey,  or  a  housewife  in  Washington. 
The  consensus  is  unmistakably  clear:  ITiey 
do  not  think  poverty  can  be  rooted  out  of  the 
CMners  of  America  where  It  stUl  exists. 

Some  hope  sincerely  for  victory  In  Mr. 
Johnson's  war.  But  many  others  view  it  as 
Juat  another  bureaucraUc  boondoggle  that  la 
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aexuUng  bllUona  of  dollaxs  down  the  drain  In 
a  futile  effort. 

w¥w  cotomiTS,  mw  carries 

Tberv  ar«  aooo*  who  are  convinced  th* 
battle  can  be  won.  But  they  seem  to  be  a 
distinct  minority — Intellectuals,  Uberala. 
academicians,  and  above  all,  the  emerging 
new  breed  of  antlpoverty  professlomOs  and 
vubprofeeslonals  who  are  conducting  the 
experiment. 

Thla  U  the  picture  that  exlsta  today  across 
the  land.  But  every  day  there  are  converts 
to  optimism.  These  are  the  poor  who  harbor 
new  hope  because  of  the  poverty  war — and 
the  nonpoor  exposed  to  some  of  the  program's 
outstanding  achievements. 

But  new  critics,  too.  emerge  each  day. 
They  are  those  who  see,  or  hear  about,  waste, 
mismanagement,  and  failure.  Maybe  they 
meet  a  Job  Corps  dropout  who  Is  bitter.  Or 
perhaps  they  see  a  television  film  on  a  Job 
Corps  camp  riot.  Or,  by  chance,  they  know 
a  lawyer  whose  6-year-old  son  was  etuoUed 
In  Headstart,  a  preschool  program  for  chil- 
dren of  the  poor. 

The  war  on  poverty  Is  a  great  sociological 
experiment.  It  Is  a  drastic  departure  from 
traditional  welfaxe  programs  where  the  poor 
are  assisted  meagfcrly  on  a  day-to-day  or 
weck-to-week  handout  basis. 

The  philosophy  of  the  war  Is  bold  and  dar- 
ing— to  Inspire  the  poor  to  pull  themselves 
from  poverty's  maelstrom,  to  salvage  youths, 
to  rescue  the  children  who  are  poverty's  most 
pitiful  vlcUma  and  to  get  at  the  roots  of 
Indigence. 

CAN     W«     END    POVERTY? 

Is  It  really  possible  to  eliminate  poverty? 
Wont  there  always  be  the  poor?  These  ai« 
the  quesUons  one  hears  most  often  from  al- 
most every  quarter  of  America's  affluent 
society. 

And  they  ring  tn  your  ears  as  you  ride 
for  mUes  on  the  "el"  over  Chicago's  wretched 
tenements;  as  you  meet  a  pretty  little  6- 
ysar-old  blond  girl  with  a  vocabulary  of  only 
ao  words  In  a  crude  Georgia  shack;  as  you 
talk  to  an  18- year-old  Job  Corpsman  who 
arrived  at  the  seventh  grade  without  an 
ability  to  reclts  the  alphabet. 

The  little  girl  Is  not  mentally  retarded. 
It  Is  J\ast  that  she  has  never  been  told  a 
nursery  rhyme  or  a  bedtime  story.  She  has 
nsTsr  had  a  children's  picture  book.  She 
oommunlcates  by  pointing  and  grunting,  or 
striking  out  in  frustration. 

There  are  many  more  children  like  her. 
And  they  wlU  raise  many  children  like  them- 
selves If  the  war  on  poverty  falla 

The  Job  Corpsman  is  not  mentally  re- 
tarded, either.  He  Is  the  victim  of  a  school 
system  that  passes  poor  children  along  from 
grade  to  grade  despite  achievement  in  what 
educators  describe  as  "social  promotion." 

An  oft-heard  remark  on  the  middle-class 
highways  of  America  U  that  the  poor  are  In- 
dolent and  shlfUess,  that  this  Is  stiu  the 
land  of  unllnuted  opportunity  where  a  man 
can  really  make  something  of  himself  If  hs 
has  gumption. 

For  the  middle-class  child  this  Is  true. 
But  U  It  likewise  true  for  the  thousands  of 
children  like  the  UtUe  girl  who  starts  school 
with  a  20-word  vocabulary  and  a  stamterlna 
handicap?  *      ^* 

Without  question  there  are  those  who  seem 
satlafled  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  on 
welfare  dole. 

"**«»."  "aid  a  Harlem  youth  In  sklnUght 
*"""****  "li****  "  made.  I  pick  up  a  UtUe 
■ersteb  hers  and  there  and  I  know  four  girls 
on  ADC  who  Just  love  to  have  me  come  and 
stay  with  them.  I  can  get  food,  a  pad.  and 
a  jug  any  time  Just  for  the  askln'.  So  what's 
with  this  work  JubT" 

But  there  Is  also  a  southern  father  oT  IS 
children  who  works  80  horns  a  week  to  brine 
hocns  9M.  He  Is  scarcely  Utsrmts.  But  his 
smploysr  says  he  Is  one  of  th*  most  IndusM- 
ous  workers  he  has  ever  had. 
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He  Is  one  of  thousands,  perhaps  millions, 
who  mxist  be  trained  for  employment.  The 
war  on  poverty  is  trying  to  reach  him  The 
progress  Is  slow. 

How  do  you  motivate  a  man  like  this  to  try 
for  something  better,  a  man  who  has  never 
known  anything  but  abject  poverty?  And 
how  do  you  motivate  a  young  man  like  the 
one  In  Harlem? 

It  Is  happening  every  day.  The  question 
Is  whether  it  Is  happening  fast  enough — and 
whether  there  Is  a  limit. 

By  summer,  the  poverty  war  wUl  have  cost 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  13.5  bil- 
lion. And  the  Office  of  Ekionomlc  Opportu- 
nity, which  runs  It.  is  seeking  another  $1.75 
billion  for  next  ftscal  year's  operation. 

This  is  only  the  beginning. 

Now  m  its  second  year,  the  struggle  can- 
not claim  any  big  dramatic  victories.  But 
none  was  expected. 

How  many  people  really  have  benefited  so 
far? 

No  one  can  really  tell. 

CEO  says  that  4^  mUllon  have  been  helped 
either  "dlrecOy  or  indirectly."  But  this  flg- 
lu^  Is  misleading.  especiaUy  since  the  pro- 
gram Is  aimed  at  elimlnaUng  the  roots  of 
poverty. 

LOANS,    JOBS,    AK»   Kta   TO   CHtUMlKN 

It  Includes,  for  Instance,  a  mUllon  and  a 
half  poor  people  who  have  received  rural 
loans,  who  found  employment  In  the  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  or  the  Job  Ccnps.  It 
includes,  too,  the  children  who  parUcipated 
in  the  Headstart  programs. 

By  OBO  calculations,  the  other  3  mll- 
Uon  are  thoee  who  have  been  helped  Indi- 
rectly because  their  sons  or  daughters  Joined 
the  Job  Corps,  because  they  participated  In 
work  experience  programs,  or  because  they 
somehow  or  other  brushed  against  the  pov- 
erty war. 

How  many  Jobs  have  been  created  and  how 
many  people  have  been  trained  for  them? 
There  are  no  bard  figures? 

The  programs  are  spread  through  city 
ghettos,  vlllagee  In  Appalachla,  and  across 
the  rural  landscape. 

To  many  In  the  war,  the  community  action 
program  represenU  the  main  assault  The 
phUosophy  is  that  people  In  the  cities  and 
In  the  vUlages  be  given  a  chance  to  devise 
and  carry  out  their  own  self-help  programs 
which  may  be  anything  from  courses  in 
homemaklng  to  training  for  Jobs. 

Because  they  are  so  spread  out.  It  Is  dlffl- 
ctUt  to  monitor  these  programs  for  success, 
especially  so  early  In  the  war.  Many  are  J\ist 
now  beginning,  after  long  delays. 

By  Government  reckoning,  and  It  gener- 
aUy  Is  accepted,  there  are  34  mlUlon  Ameri- 
cans who  are  poor.  So.  by  any  standard  of 
I»ogres8,  what  has  been  done  so  far  has 
scarcely  scratched  the  surface. 

OEO  officials  and  thoee  sympathetic  to  the 
program  argue  that  It  Is  far  too  early  to  make 
any  kind  of  meaningful  assessment.  Some 
critics  agree. 

Capitol  Hill  opponents,  however,  are  less 
charitable.  Senate  Republican  leader  Ever- 
Brr  McKiKLXT  Ddikskn.  of  lUlnols,  for  one 
has  blistered  the  program.  And  the  searing 
blasts  from  Congress  are  Just  beginning  as 
lawmakers  debate  whether  the  Nation  can 
afford  two  wars— the  one  at  home  and  the 
one  tn  Vietnam. 

Ironically,  one  of  the  poverty  war's 
toughest  opponents  Is  the  Government's  own 
set  of  new  figures  covering  employment  and 
unemployment.  These  show  that  unemploy- 
ment In  the  Nation  has  dropped  to  a  low  of 
only  4  percent  and  that  only  3.33  million 
Americans  are  still  out  of  work. 

The  figures  underscore  the  problem  of  try- 
ing to  fight  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty— 
in  an  economy  that  is  booming  as  it  has 
never  boomed  before.  And  the  figures  can 
be  interpreted  as  supporting  the  argument 
that  tbsrs  wUl  always  be  poor  among  us 


So  why  try  to  shoot  for  Utopia  through 
bureaucratic  spending? 

Ask  the  21 -year-old  former  prostitute 
who  has  found  "respectability  that  I  wouldn't 
trade  for  anything"  because  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  FVw  the  first  time  since 
she  was  14  she  Is  not  working  "on  the 
corners." 

Or  talk  to  the  6-year-old  boy  In  Atlanta's 
muddy  outskirts  about  how  he  kicked  the 
glue-snlfllng  habit  and  has  found  Joy  In 
learning  to  read  with  the  help  of  VISTA 
(Volunteers  In  Service  to  America),  front- 
line soldiers  in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Pew  people  In  today's  prosperous  America 
ever  see  the  young  woman  In  Harlem  or 
the  boy  in  Atlanta. 

But  most  people  who  read  newsp.ipers 
know  that  in  the  same  Harlem,  where  flam- 
boyant and  defiant  Representative  Adam 
Clayton  Powell  is  king,  antlpoverty  officials 
are  trying  to  find  out  how  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  war's  funds  were  spent.  And 
they  are  not  having  much  luck. 

It  is  likewise  no  secret  that  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent,  not  a  single  antlpoverty  program  is 
reaUy  off  the  ground.  A  bitter  political 
fight  has  blocked  progress. 

'  POLTrtCa    IN    BIO    CITIBS 

The  war  on  poverty.  In  fact.  Is  laced 
heavily  with  politics. 

Big  city  mayors  like  Richard  Daley  of 
Chicago  fear  the  power  that  the  poor  are 
gaining  through  new  antlpoverty  organiza- 
tions. 

In  Los  Angeles,  It  took  last  summer's  Watts 
riots  to  Jar  the  antlpoverty  program  there 
loose  from  Mayor  Samuel  Yorty's  tight  grip. 
And.  after  $40  million,  only  a  dent  has  been 
made. 

But  there  are  a  number  of  hopefiil  big 
city  programs  In  operation. 

Detroit's  U  the  one  that  OEO  officials 
most  frequently  point  to  with  pride.  But 
there  are  many  others. 

In  the  oommunlty  action  programs,  com- 
munities are  supposed  to  help  themselves. 
The  Idea  Is  to  get  the  pot*  involved  per- 
sonaUy  and  the  Uw  reads  that  there  should 
be  "maximum  feasible  participation"  of  the 
poor. 

Thla  one  phrase,  regarded  by  the  chief 
architects  of  the  program  as  aljsolutely  es- 
sential to  getting  at  poverty's  roots,  has 
■lowed  down  the  battle  like  a  line  of  Sherman 
tanks. 

It  Is  responsible  for  politloal  fighting  In 
the  big  cities  of  the  North  and  the  rural 
areas  of  the  South  where  maximum  partici- 
pation means  participation  by  Negroes. 

HOT    ISStrX   IN    POVERTY    DlBAn 

And  it  has  given  birth  to  a  new  American 
argtunent  that  can  be  heard  in  almost  every 
living  rootn,  bar,  or  gathering  place  outside 
the  neighborhoods  inhabited  by  the  poor 

It  goes  like  thU: 

"If  the  poor  knew  what  to  do  about  their 
own  poverty  they  wouldn't  be  poor." 

Sargent  Shrlver,  the  President's  five-star 
general  In  tbe  poverty  war,  argues  the  loudest 
against  this  kind  of  thinking.  But  the  debate 
Is  the  hottest  In  the  battle  against  poverty. 

In  getting  the  poor  Involved  In  the  war.  It 
is  necessary  to  get  them  organized— eo  they 
can  talk  about  their  own  problems,  hopefully 
offer  solutions,  and  so  they  can  bring  pressure 
agalnt  the  city  halls  of  Anva-lca  to  get  the 
kind  of  services  they  are  denied  because  they 
are  poor. 

This  Is  where  the  program  often  rube  with 
dty  haU  power  structures,  where  poUtlclans 
more  often  than  not  want  control  of  welfare- 
type  money  for  obvloxis  reasons. 

In  one  Kentucky  antlpoverty  project  al- 
most all  the  fuU  time  staff  jobs  were  given 
to  Democratic  Party  workers. 

In  some  dtles,  sons  ot  weU-heeled  politi- 
cians were  put  to  work  In  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  projects  last  siunmer 
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WHAT   HAS    BEEN    ACCOMPLISHED 

But  there  is  the  other  side. 

One  small  neighborhood  project  in  Chicago 
is  finding  Jobs  for  people  every  day. 

Other  programs  are  turning  out  trained 
workers. 

The  Job  Corps,  despite  Its  high  dropout 
rate  and  a  host  of  other  problems  that  beset 
It  in  the  beginning,  Is  really  salvaging  some 
of  America's  lost  young  people. 

And  because  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Cbrps 
projects,  thousands  of  dropouts  have  re- 
turned to  school. 

Despite  the  many  setbacks,  the  damaging 
scandals  and  the  myriad  problems,  there  have 
been  encoiuaging  advances  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
war. 

It  Is  on  this  tiny  shaft  of  light  In  America's 
darkest  corner  that  the  administration  Is 
gambUng  bllUons  of  doUars  against  long 
odds.  * 


who  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Idea  men  of  the  renaissance.  As  a  member 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Port  Authority,  Mr. 
Hazard  has  become  the  leaning  spokesman 
for  an  Improved  system  of  public  transpor- 
tation for  Pittsburgh. 

The  secret  of  the  renaissance  has  been  co- 
operation and  dedicated  hard  work  by  men 
who  give  more  of  themselves  to  the  oommu- 
nlty than  they  really  have  to.  These  men 
who  continue  to  serve  Pittsburgh  whUe  oth- 
ers retire  to  a  life  of  leisure  are  giving  much 
more  than  they  have  to.  For  their  contribu- 
tions, and  the  example  they  set  for  others, 
they  deserve  our  thanks. 


2.  Frankly  discussing  the  benefits  and  im- 
portance of  this  part  of  our  service  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  community,  and 
country. 


Pittsburgh    Renaissance    Leaders    Still 
Hard  at  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
recent  KDKA  radio  and  television  edito- 
rial pointed  out,  the  Pittsburgh  renais- 
sance story  has  been  told  many  times, 
but  some  of  Its  leaders  are  stUl  hard  at 
work  helping  to  make  Pittsburgh  the 
forward-looking,  progressive  city  that 
It  is. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  KDKA  editorial  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

RETXal2iIENT  BENETITS 

The  story  of  the  Pittsburgh  renaissance 
has  been  told  many  times.  But  It  Is  still  a 
significant  story,  and  there's  one  part  of  It 
that  hasn't  received  the  attention  It  deserves. 
It  is  about  the  men  who  continue  to  lend 
their  talents  and  their  leadership  to  Pitts- 
burgh long  after  others  have  gone  Into  re- 
tirement. They  are  the  best  example  of  the 
spirit  that  Is  moving  this  city  ahead. 

Many  Pittsburgh  leaders  continue  working 
at  difficult  tasks  after  their  normal  retire- 
ment age,  and  we'd  like  to  mention  Just  four. 

First.  Dr.  Alfred  W.  Beattie,  who  made  Im- 
portant contributions  to  public  education  In 
his  many  years  as  Allegheny  County's  super- 
intendent of  schools.  Dr.  Beattie  announced 
Just  the  other  day  that  he  wUl  leave  that  post 
next  year.  But  he  wUl  conttoue  to  serve 
Pittsburgh  as  board  chairman  of  the  newly 
organized — and  very  vital — community  col- 
lege program. 

Second.  Dr.  John  C.  Warner,  whose  contri- 
butions to  the  community  came  dxuing  his 
term  as  president  of  Carnegie  Tech.  Dr. 
Warner  retired  a  year  ago,  but  he  is  stUl  ac- 
tive in  civic  affairs,  and  has  Just  been  named 
cochalrman  of  the  First  International  Con- 
ference on  Urban  Transp<»^tlon.  The  Con- 
ference Is  the  first  phase  of  a  drive  to  put 
Pittsburgh  In  the  forefront  of  the  rapid 
transit  Industry. 

Third.  Gwllym   A.    Price,    who    was    asso- 

•lated  with  many  renaissance  projects  dur- 
ing his  years  as  president  and  board  chair- 
man of  We8tlngho\ise  Electric  Corp.  Since 
bis  retirement,  Mr.  Price  has  been  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Unlveralty  of 
Pittsburgh,  guiding  Pitt  through  a  difficult 
period  of  transition. 

And  finally.  Leiand  Hazard,  retired  general 
counsel  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plats  Glass  Oo, 


Importance  of  All  Classes  of  Mail 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OP    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleague's 
attention  a  perceptive  speech  de- 
livered by  the  prominent  F^iiladQjphla 
postmaster,  Anthony  L.  Lcimbert,  which 
appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Register 
and  in  the  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  February  10,  1966. 

Postmaster  Lambert  in  his  speech 
stressed  the  importance  that  all  classes 
of  mall  play  in  our  postal  service.  I 
applaud  Mr.  Lambert  for  his  recognition 
of  this  fact.  I  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  every  class  Is  essential  to  a 
stable  econcMny  and  for  the  best  interests 
ot  our  country. 

The  speech  follows: 
Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Third-Class 
Mail 
It  seems  to  me  tha/t  postmasters  must 
begin  the  task  of  establishing  in  the  minds 
of  the  public  the  Importance  of  the  product 
we  handle — the  mail — and  I  mean  all  classes 
of  mall. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  obvious  that  a 
carefully  planned  campaign  is  being  directed 
against  third-class  mall — or  at  least  against 
advertising  matter  maUed  at  the  third-class 
rate.  I  understand  that  right  now  a  chain 
of  newspapers  In  Massachusetts  Is  conduct- 
ing an  all-out  effort  to  discredit  this  seg- 
ment of  the  service  we  offer. 

In  my  opinion  and  I  believe  this  opinion 
Is  shared  throughout  the  service — advertis- 
ing by  third-class  maU  plays  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  In  the  economy  of  both  the  postal 
service  and  the  cotmtry.  The  mall  advertis- 
ing association  claims  that  this  type  of  maU 
generates  $35  bUllon  In  sales  each  year.  Even 
If  the  figure  Is  an  c^tlmlstic  one.  It  proves 
that  mall  advertising  Is  a  well-established, 
long-accepted  business  practice  that  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  stability  of  our  economy. 

The  postal  service  Is  now  being  geared  to 
handle  a  fast-growing  workload — 75  bUllon 

pieces  this  year.  100  billion  In  a  few  years 

with  a  tremendous  Investment  of  manpower, 
equipment,  and  space.  Any  effort  to  diminish 
the  workload  by  reducing  the  volume  of 
third-class  letter  mall  would  cut  back  the 
efficiency  with  which  we  are  now  working 
and  imdoubtedly  result  In  higher  rates  aU 
along  the  line. 

In  view  of  this  I  think  we  shoiild  grasp 
svery  opportunity  to  refute  and  counterat- 
tack prejudicial  jmbUdty  In  our  commu- 
nities— 

1-  By  continually  exerting  ottrselves  to  Im- 
prove scrnee:  and  tbos  eliminate  Justifiable 
complaints,  and  by 


The  Third  Partner  in  Education 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

OF   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  In  the  89th  Congress  have  demon- 
strated, through  numerous  enactments, 
our  firm  commitment  to  education.  We 
realize  that  today  all  Americans  must  ob- 
tain as  much  of  the  best  education  as  we 
can  provide.  Therefore  we  have  made 
great  efforts  to  strengthen  our  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  Instruction  In  our  colleges 
and  universities,  and  to  increase  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  all  levels.  As  we 
strengthen  our  institutions  of  education, 
however,  we  are  becoming  Increasingly 
aware  of  the  important  role  which  an- 
other institution  plays  in  the  educational 
and  cultural  life  of  the  country. 

The  public  library  Is  truly  bec<MnIng 
the  partner  of  the  school  and  college  In 
the  field  of  education.  President  Ken- 
nedy recognized  this  relationship  when 
he  said: 

For  the  Individual,  the  doors  to  the  school- 
hoiise,  to  the  library,  and  to  the  college  lead 
to  the  richest  treasures  of  our  open  society. 

The  public  library  does  Indeed  lead  to 
the  richest  treasures  of  our  society.  It 
Is  not  just  a  place  where  students  and 
scholars  come  to  do  research,  where  many 
children  first  enter  the  exciting  world  of 
books,  or  where  adults  are  spending  a 
greater  portion  of  their  leisure  time. 
For  many  Americans  the  public  library  is 
the  means  whereby  they  continue  their 
education,  and  in  a  world  which  changes 
as  rapidly  as  ours  does  education  must  be 
a  lifelong  process.  No  one  must  ever  say 
that  he  has  completed  his  education. 

Originally  the  Library  Services  Act 
was  designed  to  "promote  the  develop- 
ment of  public  library  service  to  rural 
areas  lacking  such  service  or  having 
greatly  Inadequate  services."  But  soon 
It  l>ecame  apparent  that  library  service 
In  many  urban  areas  was  just  as  critical. 
In  1964,  therefore.  Congress  amended 
the  Ubrary  Services  Act.  We  extended 
assistance  for  library  development  to  in- 
clude urban  as  well  as  rural  areas,  and 
added  a  new  provision.  Federal  funds 
are  now  available  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  library  buildings  In 
areas  lacking  the  facilities  necessary  for 
the  development  of  library  services.  In 
this  way  we  hoped  that  both  urban  and 
rural  communities  would  be  able  to  con- 
struct and  Improve  their  library  facili- 
ties enabling  them  to  reach  out  to  all 
their  citizens. 

We  In  Alaska  have  long  dedicated  our 
energy  and  resources  to  developing  li- 
brary services.  Many  of  our  Aladian 
communities  are  small  and  miles  away 
from  their  nearest  neighbors.  For  these 
communities  the  public  library  is  the 
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major  source  of  recreation  as  well  as  in- 
struction. In  spite  of  our  great  efforts, 
however,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Library  Service  Act  It  was  estimated  In 
1963  that  about  130.000  Alaskans  were 
still  without  local  library  service.  But 
with  the  Increased  assistance  of  the  1964 
amendments  we  are  making  great 
strides. 

Federal  funds  are  enabling  the  clty- 
^  public  libraries  of  Anchorage,  Fairbanks. 
Juneau,  and  Ketchikan  to  extend  library 
service  to  their  rural  boroughs.  In  1964 
such  funds  enabled  the  city  of  Anchorage 
to  offer  bookmobile  and  book  deposit 
service  to  all  the  unserved  rural  areas  of 
the  borough. 

Present  plans  to  strengthen  the  public 
library  extension  include  Increasing  book 
loans  and  reference  resources,  compiling 
statistical  Information,  providing  In- 
creased consultant  service,  and  helping 
in  the  establishment  of  new  libraries^ 
All  of  these  plans  depend  up<mi  the  assist- 
ance we  can  obtain  to  supplement  our 
own  efforts.  Until  1964  Alaska  was  able 
to  match  only  the  minimum  basic  allot- 
ment under  the  Ubrary  Services  Act. 
In  1965,  however,  after  the  act  had  been 
amended  to  include  urban  areas  we  were 
able  to  earn  $109,480. 

Mr.  Speaker,  other  States  have  made 
similar  progrees  and  like  Alaska  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  If  they  continue  to  receive 
Federal  support.  Therefore  we  must  not 
allow  the  Library  Services  Act  to  expire 
this  June  30.  Furthermore.  If  we  are  to 
bridge  the  widening  gap  between  our 
population  growth,  our  library  needs, 
and  our  present  library  resources,  we 
must  develop  new  means  of  utilizing 
these  resources  to  their  fullest. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  H.R.  12133  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Pni- 
KiNsl.  and  I  have  emphasized  that  sup- 
port by  introducing  a  like  bill.  HJl. 
13153.  Not  only  would  this  legislation 
continue  the  programs  of  library  serv- 
ices and  construction,  but  it  would  also 
expand  them  to  better  meet  our  urgent 
needs. 

This  bin  would  authorize  grants  to  the 
States  for  library  services  under  title  I. 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1967.  $80  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1968,  $100  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $120  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $150  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

I  hope  U>  see  this  legislation  expedited 
and  enacted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  Winner 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  RUSSELL  TUTEN 

or  osoaciA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  TUTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  the  participation 
at  a  young  American  from  the  Eighth 
District  of  Georgia  In  the  volce-of- 
democracy  contest  conducted  by  the  Vet- 


erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary. 

The  parents  of  this  outstanding  young 
lady  are  lifelong  friends  and  outstanding 
citizens  of  my  home  county  of  Appling. 
Georgians  are  honored  that  Miss  Sarah 
Dale  Dixon  will  represent  us  in  the  na- 
tional contest  on  March  4,  1966. 

Under  unanimoiis  consent  I  insert  the 
speech  of  Miss  Dixon,  first  place  winner 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record: 

Democracy:   What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Sarah  Dale  Dixon.  Baxley.  Ga.) 

There  are  ghoeta  haunting  me.  I  can  fee 
their  shadowy  tonaa  before  me.  Who  are 
they?  What  do  they  want?  Now,  I  can  hear 
echoes  coming  down  through  the  long  haU 
of  jnatlce  and  freedom,  and  what  I  hear 
trighteas  me.  There's  O^omaa  JelTerBon.  and 
Button  Owlnett,  and  Lyman  Hall,  and  they 
are  asking.  "What  are  you  <k>ln«  about  pre- 
serving democracy?  Are  all  n^en  free  In  your 
time?" 

I  anower  t.hwm  and  they  thunder  down 
with  aocuslng  resonance  through  the  age*. 
"Why  arent  they?  We  shaped  your  desUny 
long  before  yo«  were  horn,  began  a  free  life 
for  you  with  tbre  Declaratton  of  Independ- 
ence. It  was  written.  no«  to  look  good  In 
history  books,  but  buUdlng  on  the  aching 
longing  ot  men  who  braved  deatti  to  oonvs 
to  America,  that  new  land.  Today,  what  are 
you  doing  to  preaerve  it?" 

And  now  they  are  an  there — the  dead  from 
two  world  wara  who  died  In  orctar  that  our 
Natloi  would  remain  fre«L  "We  were  not  all 
of  us  great  leaders  when  Hitler  waged  hla 
war  to  conquer  the  world  with  false  freedom." 
And  then  there  was  Korea,  and  ikkw.  Vletoam. 
"We  were  men.  we  were  fathers,  and  we  were 
citizens  who  left  famlllea  and  jobs  and 
America  to  go  to  strange  lands. 

We  hoisted  the  American  flag  In  places 
where  bullets  were  directed  at  our  hearts,  but 
we  raised  It.  And  many  of  Ma  did  not  return, 
but  we  died  knowing  that  the  dream  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  dream  of  freedom  was  no 
Idle,  false  dreaai.  But.  democracy  can  be 
destroyed  becaiise  It  lives  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  o*  meiL  The  subtle  propaganda  of 
false  Ideals  can  make  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  weak  and  unwilling  to  be  vlg^Uant  or 
to  give  their  lives  for  an  IdMj  of  democracy. 

And  now  there  Is  Adlal  Btevenson  and  I 
can  hear  him  saying  during  Vhe  Cuban  crisis. 
"I  will  stand  until  Hell  freezes  over  for  an 
answer."  And  now  they  are  all  saying.  "The 
task  of  preserving  democracy  Is  now  yours. 
What  wUl  you  do?  What  will  your  classmates 
do?    I  am  even  more  afraid. 

I  a^  myself.  "Democracy?  What  la  It? 
What  does  It  really  mean  to  me?  Is  it  a 
word?  No.  It  can  not  be  Just  a  word.  It 
Is  a  people.  A  people  with  a  dream  and  a 
desire  to  be  free,  and  a  wUl  to  die  for  that 
freedom,  that  democracy.  It  is  my  life  and 
my  only  hope  for  existence." 

What  am  I  doing  about  this  democracy? 
This  word  that  transcends  time  and  age  to 
me.  a  student?  I  am  looking  to  my  American 
heritage  In  search  of  an  answer.  I  find  that 
deniocracy  dl4  not  evolve  from  Individuality. 
Unity  Is  the  core  of  democracy.  Unity  of 
man  with  God.  Unity  of  one  state,  one 
naUon  with  Another.  I  look  about  ma  In 
my  world,  my  classroom,  and  I  go  from  one 
clarSB  to  another,  searching.  I  look  to  my 
church.     I  see  disbelief,  bate,  fear. 

I  see  other  Ideals  emerging.  Many  already 
strong  and  looming  darkly  m  a  threat  to 
America  as  a  democracy.  I  see  the  ways  that 
Indlvlduats  atMl  group*  hide  their  fear — 
with  Intoleranoe  and  hate  groufM.  But  even 
more  dreadful.  I  see  disunity.  A  growing 
discord.  And  I  see  myaetX  in  the  middle  ot 
these  teaAng,  tentaU^ng  ftwoas  th«t  are  p«r- 
petuaUy  beattng  at  mac   ««»«-i"g  m*   wttb 


false  Ideals.  What  then.  Is  my  role?  What 
can  I  do  to  preserve  America? 

I.  and  my  clasmates  will  look  to  the  legacy 
of  freedom  that  Is  ours.  We  wlU  defend 
that  freedom  with  three  words  that,  like 
democracy,  are  more  than  words.  They  will 
secure  this  last  frontier,  this  America  against 
a  desolate  armlhllatlon. 

With  education,  for  from  education  comes 
universal  truths  and  the  alliance  of  univer- 
sally true  concepts  that  lead  to  the  solidity 
of  democracy. 

With  faith  m  God,  because  this  faith  was 
the  true  foundation  for  the  fiber  of  strength 
and  endurance  that  has  made  our  America 
of  today,  great. 

With  vigilance,  we  must  be,  because  free- 
dom Is  a  never  ceasing  battle.  We  must  be 
ever  alert  to  the  dangers  about  us  In  our 
world. 

I  will  ally  myself  with  my  classmates  and 
we  will  arm  ourselves  with  education,  faith 
In  God.  azid  we  will  be  ever  vigilant.  With 
organizations  like  Trl-Hl-T,  Student  Coun- 
cil, and  Youth  Assembly,  we  will  fire  ques- 
tions more  powerful  than  any  bullet  or  all- 
out  nuclear  holocaust.  And  I.  like  Adlal 
Stevenson.  wUl  stand  until  Hell  freezes  over 
for  answers  that  wUl  never  come  from  groups 
built  on  false  concepts  and  Ues  because  they 
have  no  answers. 

My  America,  this  last  frontier  for  democ- 
racy. wlU  grow  even  stronger.  Only  then, 
will  these  ghosts  rest  In  their  graves  dug  for 
freedom;  only  then  will  they  cease  haunting 
me.  I  will  not  have  democracy  destroyed  In 
my  time. 


Campaig^n   Reform* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
continuing  worries  In  our  political  system 
Is  that  political  decisions  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  obligations  Incurred  in  the 
financing  of  campaigns.  Thus,  many  of 
us.  I  am  sure,  were  pleased  at  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  this  year  to  provide  tax 
Incentives  for  small  contributions  to 
political  parties.  I  personally  endorse 
this  proposal  and  hope  to  see  it  adopted. 

Recently  the  Arizona  Republic  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  published  an  editorial 
supporting  the  President  in  this  effort 
I  should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.  Without  objection.  I 
shall  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Appendix: 
[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  7.  19661 

CAMPAtCir  Retokms 

Although  most  Presidents  have  been 
stymied  In  efforts  to  push  through  reforms 
In  the  area  of  campaign  finance.  President 
Johnson  Is  determined  to  try. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  last 
month.  L.B.J.  proposed  tax  Incentives  to 
stimulate  small  contributions  to<k  political 
parties,  thereby  enabling  "those  without 
personal  wealth  to  enter  public  lUe  without 
being  obligated  to  a  few  large  contributors." 
He  also  called  for  revision  of  present  unreal- 
istic restrictions  on  contributions  and  the 
attaching  of  strong  p>enaltles  to  the  require- 
ment for  full  dlBclosiire  of  contributions. 

As  Ooagrssstonal  Quarterly  noted,  two  ot 
the  most  easily  evaded  Laws  ever  passed  by 
Congress  are  thoss  regulating  campaign 
contributions  and  expenditures:  the  Corrupt 
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Practices  Act  of  1025  and  a  group  of  1940 
amendments   to   the   Hatch   Act. 

These  require  that  candidates  for  Senator 
and  Representative  file  reports  of  their  cam- 
paign receipts  and  expenditures.  But  they 
exempt  primary  elections,  which  are  some- 
times the  determinative  races.  And  candi- 
dates can  avoid  reporting  most  expenditures 
by  establishing  separate  campaign  commit- 
tees which  are  exempt  because  they  operate 
In  only  one  State.  J 

Congressional  candidates  also  avoid  un- 
realistic ceilings  on  campaign  spending  by 
establishing  separate  committees  to  handle 
their  funds.  Many  claim  they  were  un- 
aware of  the  amount  spent  by  campaign 
committees  working  in  their  behalf.  And 
national  level  political  committees  Just  as 
easily  evade  the  $3  million  annual  limitation 
set  by  the  Hatch  Act  by  establishing  satellite 
committees,  each  of  which  may  spend  (3 
million.  ^ 

Thus  reforms  In  this  area  obvioiisly  are 
long  overdue.  Hopefully.  L.B.J.  can  efl'ect 
a  cure  where  his  predecessors  have  been 
unable  to. 
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This  Incident  In  New  York  Is  not  Isolated. 
TTiere  have  been  demonstrations  against  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  all  over  the  United  States. 
We  think  It's  time  somebody  brought  back 
Into  our  schools  a  required  recitation  every 
day  of  William  Tyler  Page's  words: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  jy  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people:  whose  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed:  a  democ- 
racy In  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one  and 
Inseparable:  established  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  It;  to  support  Its  Constitu- 
tion; to  respect  Its  fiag;  and  to  defend  It 
against  all  enemies." 

That's  the  American's  Creed.  Let's  not  for- 
get It. 


bodes  well  for  the  future.  When  the  lights 
go  on  at<^  the  Llpton  Building,  each  student 
who  contributed  can  feel  that  a  bit  of  that 
four-story-hlgh  sign  Is  his  or  hers. 


Poverty  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


The  American  Creed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  great  country  we  have  seen 
how  our  Nation  has  been  repeatedly 
brought  out  of  chaos  and  confusion  be- 
cause patriotic  heroes  stood  fast.  They 
were  not  ordinary  men.  Like  Patrick 
Henry,  they  shared  his  noble  sentiment. 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 
They  were  men  who  today  would  scorn 
the  shameful  motto,  "Better  Red  Than 
Dead." 

Too  many  of  us  Americans  have  be- 
come so  sophisticated  that  we  are  In- 
clined to  think  patriotism  Is  old  fash- 
ioned or  corny.  This  attitude  can 
■carcely  fall  to  trickle  down  to  our 
children. 

We  should  be  fiercely  proud  of  our 
American  heritttge  and  Instill  In  our 
youth  love  of  country,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  traditions  of 
Americanism. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  an  appropriate  editorial 
opinion  expressed  by  station  WQR  In 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  dated  February  24.  1966: 
(From   WGR-TV   and    WGR,    Buffalo.   N.Y., 
Feb.  24.  1966] 
THt  American  Creed 
Last  week  at  town  hall  In  New  York  City 
where  a  so-called  peace  rally  was  being  held 
in  protest  against  the  war  In  Vietnam,  an 
unidentified  man  started  to  sing  "God  Bless 
America."     He  was  shouted  down  and  told 
to  get  off  the  stage.     "We've  been  hearing 
that  song  too  long"  he  was  told. 

It's  sad  commentary  on  the  breakdown  o* 
our  moral  fiber  when  people  who  shout  for 
peace  and  freedom  fall  to  realize  that  only  In 
America  can  they  have  thU  peace  and  free- 
dom through  the  efforts  of  our  young  men 
Who  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  to  preserve  It. 
They  must  rei^ze  that  freedom  of  speech 
can  only  be  preserved  In  a  free  society  and 
If  anybody  thinks  communism  represents 
that,  he  doesn't  know  anything  about  Karl 
Marx  and  his  philosophy. 


Credit  for  Teenagers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   KXW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVKS 

Thursday, March  3, 1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hobo- 
ken,  N. J.,  Is  a  very  old  city  and  occfislon- 
ally  one  has  heard  the  opinion  expressed 
that  cities  like  Hoboken  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  Thus,  it  comes  as  a 
special  source  of  pride  to  me  to  see  that 
under  the  very  capable  leadership  of 
Hoboken's  new  majror,  the  Honorable 
Louis  DePascale,  the  old  city  is  staging  a 
most  Impressive  comeback. 

For  many  years,  the  migration  of  In- 
dustry from  our  part  of  the  United  States 
has  been  a  serious  problem.  Many  In- 
dustrial firms  have  been  attracted  by  low 
wages  i>ald  In  other  parts  of  the  Nation. 
That  you  get  what  you  pay  for  Is  an  old 
saj^ng,  and  many  businessmen  are  learn- 
ing the  truth  In  that  statement.  There 
is  a  long  tradition  of  skilled  workmanship 
In  northern  New  Jersey  and  this  com- 
bined with  Hoboken's  superb  geograph- 
ical location  serves  to  make  the  city  an 
Ideal  Industrial  site. 

I  W[*uld  like  to  point  out  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  that  all  the  people  of 
Hoboken  are  concerned  with  the  great 
renaissance  which  Is  sweeping  the  city. 
Even  our  yoimg  people  are  enlisting  In 
the  campaign.  The  Jersey  Journal,  a 
leading  newspaper  In  New  Jersey,  In  an 
editorial  published  March  1,  1966,  took 
notice  of  the  kind  of  civic  spirit  which 
motivates  our  high  school  students.  I 
Insert  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

Credit  for  Teenagers 

ITie  credit  side  of  the  teenager's  scorecard 
got  some  good  marks  this  week.  Students 
of  Hoboken  High  coUected  and  donated  tlOO 
toward  the  cost  of  the  big  electric  sign  that 
will  fiash  toward  New  Yorkers  the  good  tid- 
ings that  "Hoboken  Welcomee  Industry." 

It  Is  weU  to  be  reminded  that  today's 
youth  does  much  that  Is  worthy.  In  contrast 
to  the  things  that  usually  bring  more  pub- 
licity. A  hundred  doUars  Is  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  solicit.  Somebody  did  a  lot  of  work 
on  that,  and  the  response  was  generous. 

The  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  showed 
an  Interest  in  Hoboken's  potential   growth 


Thursday.  March  3,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  the  poverty  program  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  23  and  February 
24.  1966,  issues  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Written  by  two  of  the  News  topflight 
Washington  reporters,   Dick   McGowan 
and  Gene  Spagnoli,  the  series  rubs  some 
of  the  gilt  paint  from  the  faults  of  the 
program.    The   News   article    is    worth 
perusal  by  all  concerned  with  the  many 
ways  In  which  the  poverty  program  has 
betrayed  its  original  promise : 
(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Feb    23 
19661 
CAPrroL  HiLi.  Foes  Take  Sharp  Aim  at 
Poverty  War 
(By  Gene  SpagnoU  and  Richard  McGowanJ 
Washington. — Congressional     critics     will 
Bero  In  on   the  mulUbUllon-dollar   war  on 
poverty  next  month  to  decide  whether  pov- 
erty czar  Sargent  Shriver's  army  is  hitting 
its  target  or  Just  wounding  the  taxpayer. 

The  program  Is  one  of  the  hottest  Issues 
before  Congress.  The  spillover  Into  fall  elec- 
tions Is  bound  to  be  considerable. 

At  stake  In  the  upcoming  hearings  will  be 
next  year's  $1.75  billion  appropriations  for 
Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(GEO) — the  command  post  set  up  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  March  1964  when  he  called 
for  "total  victory"  against  the  poverty  affect- 
ing some  35  million  Americans. 
The  fight  wUl  be  bitter. 
Republicans,  contending  that  no  scarcity 
exists  among  high-salaried  poverty  officials, 
win  rally  behind  the  argriment  of  House 
GOP  Leader  Representative  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan,  that  OEO's  administration  has 
been  "a  national  disgrace." 

there  ark  icamt  democrat  dissenters 
Democrats  generally  will  follow  the  lead 
of  Representative  Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat, 
of  Florida,  floor  leader  of  the  original  bill, 
who  said  the  war  "would  now  zero  In  on  the 
projects  that  show  the  most  promise  after 
2  years  of  experimentation." 

But  there  are  many  Democratic  dissenters. 
Representative  Adam  Clayton  Powell, 
Democrat  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  has 
for  instance,  called  it  "a  fiesta  of  polltlcai 
patronage." 

In  short,  many  Congressmen  feel  that 
Shrlver  mtist  be  doing  something  wrong. 
With  disturbing  frequency  In  recent  weeks 
the  war  on  poverty  has  made  such  headlines 
as  these: 

Monled  youngsters  given  poverty  funds- 
needy  students  denied  Jobs — Newport.  R.I. 

Ypsllantl  Township  fights  acceptance  of 
•188,252  poverty  funds— Ypsllantl,  Mich. 

Poverty  official's  salary  tops  mayor's — Pat- 
erson,  N.J. 

Vicious  antlwhlte  play  by  racist  author 
backed   by  poverty  fxmds — New   York. 
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Poverty  mlUloiu  held  up  pending  offlclAl 
probe  of  mlmna  of  fund*— Boatoo. 

Shrlver  oontenda  th*t  tti*  inefflclendea 
which  have  cropped  up  are  the  «ort  erf  bugs 
that  afflict  any  agency. 

This  sprawling  aetup  la  Shrlver'a  army. 
He  llkena  his  weapona  to  the  t&nka,  ahlpc, 
and  planes  erf  a  military  force.  It  cooslsU 
of  10  separate  unlU  set  up  by  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

The  OEO  geta  the  funds— «2  3  bUUon  thus 
far— for  all  the  uniu.  Administration  of 
the  10  subdivisions  is  split  among  S  agen- 
cies. 

The  OEO  runs  four,  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Welfare,  and  Education  super- 
vises three.  The  Labor  Department,  the  Agri- 
culture Department,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  have  one  project  each. 
When  asked  whether  this  scatter-shot  ap- 
proach caused  fumbles,  Shrtver  said;  "No. 
each  department  has  a  Job  to  do  and  Is  doing 
It.  WhUe  It's  true  that  each  of  theoe  agen- 
cies was  set  up  before  we  were,  we  have  been 
finding  new  things." 

Shrlver  quotes  figures.  He  cites  15  mil- 
lion jxxjT  Americans  who  have  benefited  In 
the  15  months  that  OEO  has  had  funds. 
These  Include  561.359  preschoolers  In  the 
summer  and  135.000  year  round  In  Opera- 
tion Headatart.  530.107  In  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps.  107.536  students  In  the  work 
study  programs,  and  18,250  youths  In  the 
Job  Corps. 

There  are.  he  adds.  1.079  granu  reaching 
1.061  of  3.133  oounUes  in  the  TTalted  SUtes 
under  the  community  action   program. 

Theae  statistics  will  get  a  going-over  by 
the  critics. 

"This  figure  spouUng  Is  one  of  the  trou- 
bles." said  RepreaentaUve  CHAat.es  Ooodh.l 
Republican,  of  New  York.  "Shrlvers  intent 
the  first  year  was  not  so  much  In  estab- 
lishing programs  on  their  merit  and  getUng 
th«  money  to  the  poor  but  of  getting  some 
started  In  every  State. 

"Then  the  war  of  the  press  releases  would 
Issue  communiques  showing  how  widespread 
the  program  was." 

RXAOSTAKT    IS    OWS    OT    M06T    ST7CCVSSrxa. 

Repcesentatlre  P*in.  Ptino.  Republican,  of 
New  York,  an  early  supporter  of  the  program 
but  now  a  constant  critic.  Is  more  caustic. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  Shrlver.  he  asked : 

"Who  In  my  district  received  any  of  the 
granu  totaling  tM>.8  million  that  you  list  In 
th«  multidistrict  including  my  a4th  Dis- 
trict? Can  you  give  me  specific  persons  or 
groups  In  my  district  salaried  or  dlrecUy 
aided  by  this  money?" 

Pwo  said  that  "unless  I  receive  specific  an- 
swers, I  will  conclude  that  this  preeentatloo 
Is  a  propaganda  device,  designed  to  try  to 
overcome  oftpoattlon  to  a  program  that  Is 
waste  ridden  and  mlsdlrsctsd." 

One  of  the  most  succMSful  of  poverty 
projecu  U  Opera Uon  ITsarlstsiL 

In  an  8-week  summer  crash  program,  a 
haU-mlUlon  underprivileged  preschoolers 
were  prepared  for  kindergarten.  Onbellev- 
able  cases  of  deprlvaUon  were  discovered- 
hungry  youngsters  who  had  never  held  a 
crayon  or  a  picture  book — and  partially  cor- 
rected. 

Shrlver  said  the  IQ  of  many  of  theae  chil- 
dren had  been  raised  to  near  that  of  young- 
sters from  more  fortunate  homes. 

There  were  fringe  benefits,  too.  as  In 
Boston. 

Tliere  medical  tests  given  to  1.442  Head- 
start  studenta  revealed  that  31  percent  had 
major  physical  defects  or  emotional  prob- 
lems. Among  thes*  were  two  cases  of  tu- 
berculosis. Two  othan  required  heart  sur- 
gery 

RepresentatlT*  Cwaklmb  Jonas.  Republican 
ot  New  Yor*.  erltlplMil  the  cost,  noting  that 
his  State  had  been  eooductlng  a  similar  pro- 
gram wltH  prnTiMlnsial  t^aefaars  ai  830  per 
child,  while  ttaa  Mdanl  program  cost  $170 
per  child. 
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THs  TouTH  coars  wax  oaAw  mta 
Certain  to  draw  more  fire  Is  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  which  had  many  recorded 
abuses  In  Its  first  year. 

The  program,  designed  to  prevent  high 
school  dropouts,  furnished  630,107  students 
with  part-time  Jobs  at  81  25  an  hour. 
Not  all  needed  the  help. 
In  Newport,  a  youngster  from  a  home  with 
a  814.340  annual  income  was  on  the  payroll. 
But  a  girl  whose  father  was  dead  and  whose 
mother  earned  82.000  annually  was  refused 
a  Job.  And  the  mayor  was  receiving  88.000 
as  poverty  program  director 

Representative  Jojcn  Pocartt.  Democrat  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  heads  the  House  Welfare 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  said  as  many 
B»  three-fourths  of  the  1.000  Youth  Corps 
projecu  had  Ineligible  youngsters  receiving 
funds. 

John  How.-ird,  National  Director  of  the 
Corps,  has  estimated  that  one-fifth  of  the 
enrol  lees  may  have  been  Ineligible  at  the 
st.art  of  the  program. 

But,  he  said,  the  administering  Labor  De- 
partment has  cracked  down  hard  and  dropped 
any  youngster  whose  famUy  income  was 
above  $3,000. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  another  much-crltlclzed 
unit. 

PlghU  and  stabblngs  have  occurred  at 
some  of  the  91  camps  giving  Job  training 
to  18.539  high  school  dropouu. 

Shrlver  retorU  hotly  that  much  of  the 
criticism  Is  exaggerated. 

"About  3  percent  of  our  corpsmen  get  in 
trouble,"  he  said.  "I  was  in  the  shore  patrol 
in  San  Diego,  and  on  any  weekend  you  would 
get  a  far  bigger  percentage  of  sailors  in- 
volved In  flghu. 

•"The  overall  dropout  rate  in  the  program 
Is  28  percent.  When  you  compare  that  with 
the  college  dropout  rat^  of  46  percent,  you 
have  to  admit  Us  a  pretty  good  record. 
Particularly  when  you  compare  the  vastly 
different  backgrounds  of  the  two  groups." 

CHASCS    NO    NKXO    ro*    JOB    COKPS 

Of  the  more  than  800  youngsters  who  have 
completed  9  months  or  more  at  Corps  cen- 
ters, 349  have  gotten  Jobs,  345  have  entered 
the  Armed  Forces,  and  149  have  gone  back 
to  school.  10  of  them  to  college. 

Another  crltlcUm  Is  that,  with  the  un- 
employment rate  dropping  sharply,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  Corps. 

Siurlver  said  the  program  was  now  being 
more  closely  coordinated  with  Job  vacancies 
in  the  Nation. 

As  proof  of  the  salvage  operation  that 
can  be  done  by  the  Corps,  Shrlver  refers  to 
a  letter  from  one  of  lU  first  enrollees. 

The  letter  was  from  a  youth  Identified  only 
as  Charles,  of  BalUmore.  ^He  Joined  the 
Corps  after  9  years  of  schooling  and  several 
minor  encounters  with  the  police  and  now 
U  in  the  Navy.     He  wrote  Shrlver  In  part: 

"It's  a  long  way  from  the  day  we  met  ♦  •  • 
I  know  I  gave  the  staff  a  pretty  tough  time 
•  •  •  I  think  the  Job  Corps  did  a  big  thing 
for  me.  It  showed  me  that  I  was  somebody 
and  that  I  could  make  It  •  •  •  I  just  want 
you  to  know  that  If  there  Is  anything  I  can 
do  to  help  totnt  ot  her  guy  In  the  Corps,  I 
want  to  •  •  •  Thanks  to  you  and  the  other 
people  who  helped  me." 

Most  Congressmen  would  agree  that  the 
war  on  poverty  hit  lU  target  with  Charles— 
Ijut  they  believe  that  the  overall  aim  must 
be  made  a  lot  sharper.  Otherwise,  theyYe 
afraid  we'll  run  out  of  money  before  we  run 
out  of  fellows  like  Charles. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News,  Feb    24 

1966) 
EuccnoK  Pouncs  Rmiii  Hick  im  Psobk  or 

PovBrrr  Rdckus 

(By  Gene  SpagnoU  and  Richard  UcOowan) 

WsaiuMwnjM.    February    34— Tb*  coming 

Hous*  prob*  OD  Sargent  Shrtvsrl  conduct 

of  the  controversial  multlblUlon-doUar  war 


on  poverty  could  determine  his  future — and 
that  of  Congressmen  as  well. 

Watching  the  open  congressional  hearings 
closely  next  month  will  be  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's mayors  who  have  been  constantly  at 
odds  with  Shrlver  over  the  program.  The 
amount  of  backing  the  legislators  give  their 
views  will  determine  how  much  energy  the 
mayors  will  exert  to  help  reelect  the  Repre- 
sentatives thU  fall. 

These  mayors  feel  that  poverty  funds  are 
pitting  the  poor  against  city  hall. 

At  the  heart  of  the  dispute  Is  the  com- 
munity action  program  (CAP).  That  is  the 
section  of  Shrlvers  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO),  which  gives  the  poor  a 
voice  In  the  spending  the  poverty  billions. 

Since  CAP  geu  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  funds— 823  billion  since  November 
1964 — Its  a  pretty  loud  voice. 

SEEMS    TO    BE    SOMk   CONFTTSION    HERE 

Pew  people  know  what  CAP  la. 
OEO  Illustrates  the  confusion  about  CAP'S 
role  by  telling  the   story   of  the  dialog  re- 
corded between  a  worker  and  a  youth   in 
Harlem : 
"What  were  you  doing  last  siunmer?" 
"I  was  In  a  community  action  program." 
•■What  kind?' 
"Fighting  cops,  baby." 

This,  the  official  hastened  to  add,  was  not 

the  type  of  action  CAP  intends  to  promote. 

CAP  money  goes,  in  OEO  words,  "to  the 

local  agencies  which  encompass  the  separate 

groups  that  are  working  for  the  poor 

"lu  function  U  to  help  the  poor  make  the 
best  use  of  existing  agencies. 

"And   In   city  after  city,   the  CAP  agency 
has  been  a  catalyst  of  unified  action  never 
before  possible." 
lU  target:  Poverty. 

Trouble  la,  say  the  mayors,  too  often  the 
target  Is  city  hall. 

Syracuie  Mayor  William  Walsh,  an  early 
supporter  of  the  program,  said  poverty  funds 
administered  by  Syracuse  University  had 
started  "what  almost  amounted  to  a  war" 
between  his  administration  and  the  poor. 

He  told  an  earlier  congressional  hearing 
that  the  main  purpose  of  the  unlverslty-run 
project  was  to  "train  agitators,"  that  It 
taught  "Marxist  doctrines  of  class  conflict." 
POORS  pa«ticipat:oi«  socs  boako  icakettp 
Establishment  of  local  CAP  boards  takes 
months  because  the  problem  of  "maxlmtim 
feasible  parUclpation"  of  the  poor  cannot  be 
settled. 

In  Los  Angeles  last  summer  the  WatU 
area  burned  with  bloody  rloU  while  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty  and  the  OEO  wrangled  over  who 
would  sit  on  the  board  that  would  dispense 
some  820  million  In  poverty  funds. 

Yorty  and  Shrlver  later  swapped  charges 
as  to  who  was  at  fault. 

Desplta  endless  talks  the  board  stUl  has 
not  been  established. 

An  elecUon  wlU  be  held  March  1  to  elect 
seven  representatives  of  the  poor.  Only 
adulU  whose  family  income  U  below  84  000 
will  be  eligible  to  vote. 

Makeup  of  these  boards  la  causing  much 
concern  even  among  DemocraU. 

Representative  Sam  Gibbons,  Democrat  of 
Florida,  floor  leader  of  the  initial  bill  and 
a  strong  backer  of  the  program,  warns: 

"We've  got  to  make  It  clear  that  we  arent 
going  to  foster  any  revolutionary  movemenU 
or  put  out  money  for  the  poor  people  to  do 
with  as  they  please.  The  program  is  being 
sponsored  for  the  public's  benefit." 

In  Los  Angeles,  a  Black  Nationalist  who  Is 
an  admirer  of  the  lata  Malcolm  X  may  b« 
elected.  If  so,  he  will  have  much  to  say 
about  the  distribution  of  millions  of  poor 
funds. 

sHmivEB  ffraiviNO  to  achiktx  baianck 

The  OEO  maintain*  a  hands-off  policy. 

"The    only    thing  ^hat    we're    concerned 

about  U  that  It  U  a  free  election,"  said  an 

OEO  spokesman.       "Extremlsta  have  rarely 
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been  elected  to  the  boards,  but  the  moderates 
always  have  been  supported." 

Shrlver  said  he  would  not  dictate  the  exact 
number  of  the  poor  to  l>e  on  a  board. 

■All  we  can  tell  them,"  he  said,  "is  that 
with  our  experience  with  the  700  boards  set 
up  so  far,  we  have  found  that  of  the  13.000 
people  on  the  boards,  3,700  come  from  the 
slums. 

•Tliere's  a  great  misconception  about  the 
poor  running  the  program.  They  don't — 
they  Just  have  a  voice  In  discussing  problems 
and  proposing  solutions.  Two  things  could 
kill  this  program — if  the  mayors  had  com- 
plete control  or  if  the  poor  had  complete 
control." 

The  mayors  have  a  friend  In  Representa- 
tive Hugh  Cakkt,  Democrat,  of  New  York. 

Caret,  who  has  been  on  a  House  committee 
Investigating  the  program,  said:  "I've  got 
sympathy  for  the  mayors.  After  all,  they're 
elected  by  the  jpeople  and  they  are  respon- 
sible to  them.  They  represent  all  the 
people." 

Rallying  to  Shrlver's  side  on  the  Issue  of 
Involvement  of  the  poor  and  backing  him 
against  attacks,  curiously  enough,  will  be 
a  bloc  of  Republicans  led  by  Representatives 
Chables  Goodell,  of  New  York,  and  Albert 
QuTE,  of  Minnesota. 

Goodeu.,  who  also  has  been  on  the  Investi- 
gating committee  and  Is  highly  critical  of 
other  asp>ecta  of  It,  said:  "Involvement  of 
the  poor,  at  first  blush,  may  sound  like  riots, 
and  demonstrations  and  chaos.  It's  Just  the 
opposite." 

L.B.J.   remains    key   to    ANT    MAJOR   SHIFT 

"The  only  thing  that  can  convert  the 
poverty  program  into  something  different 
than  another  tired  old  welfare  approach  Is 
Involvenient  of  the  poor." 

OooDELL  denied  that  Republican  support 
of  the  poor  was  aimed  at  driving  a  wedge 
between  blg-clty  Dems  and  Washington. 

Whether  the  DemocraU  will  be  able  to 
revise  the  guidelines  of  Federal  control  over 
Shrlver's  sturdy  opposition  depends  on  how 
much  backing  he  gete  from  President 
Johnson. 

Already  neck  deep  In  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion, L3J.  may,  as  the  easiest  way  out,  heed 
pressures  from  local  and  State  officials  and 
give  them  more  control. 

But  last  year  several  amendmenU  to 
tighten  oongreeelonal  control  on  OEO  passed 
the  Senate  easily,  then  were  shot  down  en 
route  to  the  Representatives  by  an  Inter- 
ceptor from  the  White  House. 

TWO-HATTED    COMMAND    ABOUSB>   OOP'S   IKE 

Republicans,  who  have  blasted  Inefficiency 
in  Shriver's  administration,  long  contended 
that  he  should  not  have  been  running  both 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  OE»  at  the  same 
time. 

This  two-hatted  role  ran  from  August  1964, 
until  last  January  17,  when  Johnson  flnaUy 
relieved  him  of  his  Peace  Corps  chore. 

One  prominent  RepubUcan  said  Johnson 
purposely  let  Shrtver  have  the  duaj  role  so 
that  he  would  take  the  bnmt  of  any  attack 
for  failures  of  the  poverty  war. 

There  has  been  no  public  evidence  of  this, 
*nd  Johnson  has  repeatedly  praised  Shrlver. 

Shrlver,  when  asked  yesterday  whether  this 
dual  role  had  hurt  the  OEO,  denied  that  it 
had.  When  pressed,  however,  he  said:  "I 
repeatedly  said  I  never  wanted  two  Jobs  at 
once.  But  you  can't  go  In  and  tell  the  Presi- 
dent off,  can  you?" 

CAP  SAVED  TROUBLE,  POVERTY  CZAR  SAYS 

Shrtver  was  asked  whether  the  program 
was  solid  enough  to  ease  the  tensions  in  the 
big  cities. 

"All  I  can  say  Is  that  where  we  had  pro- 
grams going  last  year  there  was  no  trouble  " 
he  said. 

"In  Harlem,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  the 
■ummer  there  was  a  big  parade  and  much  of 
the  worthwhile  resulU  of  our  program  was 
shown.  Many  people  have  said  that  our 
funds  helped  make  It  a  good  summer." 


He  was  asked  about  the  antlwhlte  play 
put  on  by  racist  LeRol  Jones  In  Harlem  last 
summer  and  whether  such  programs  con- 
tributed to  harmonious  relations. 

"We  didn't  know  about  that  play,  although 
it  was  part  of  the  program  financed  by  CAP 
funds.  It  was  imder  local  control — but 
there,  you  see,  the  play  was  taken  off  the 
boards  by  the  local  folks. 

IT'S    UP   TO   THE  PEOPLE   IN   THE   LAST  ANALYSIS 

"We're  stuck  with  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  In  areas  where  the  people 
do  a  good  Job  with  our  funds,  we  look  good. 
And  In  areas  where  they  don't  use  our  ftmds 
effectively,  we  look  bad." 

Major  reforms  in  the  poverty  war  that 
could  resiUt  from  the  present  congressional 
session  Include: 

Increased  administrative  efficiency  by  elim- 
ination of  overlapping  of  agencies  handling 
the  10  OEO  unite. 

More  control  by  local  officials. 

Checks  on  poverty  salaries  to  bring  them 
In  line  with  other  agencies. 

Elimination  of  unnecessary  programs  and 
concentration  on  Jobs  for  unemployed. 

Independent  audlte  of  all  poverty  funds. 

Checks  on  political  phases  of  program  by 
use  of  the  Hateh  Act  to  prohibit  poUUcklng. 

Shrlver  Is  said  to  thrive  on  bad  news.  If 
this  Is  so,  the  hearings  may  furnish  him  with 
his  finest  hour. 
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Ing  to  overcome  the  numerous  complex 
problems  which  confront  new  states. 
Morocco's  attempts  to  rely  on  self-help 
have  earned  the  respect  of  much  of  the 
world,  and  her  efforts  should  certainly 
result  in  rich  rewards  for  her  people. 

This  year  marks  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  a  "new"  Morocco.  It  has  been 
filled  with  both  promise  ttnd  achieve- 
ment; grief  and  joy;  accompUshment 
and  defeat.  No  one  can  predict  what  fu- 
ture years  will  bring,  but  there  are  def- 
inite indications  that  Morocco  has  laid 
a  firm  groundwork  for  whatever  lies 
ahead. 

I  extend  warm  and  hearty  felicitations 
to  His  Majesty  King  Hassan  n  as  he  and 
his  people  close  one  chapter  and  eagerly 
begin  another  in  what  is  to  me  the  story 
of  a  most  promising  country. 


Tbe  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


A  Salote  to  Morocco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  one  of  our 
close  friends  in  north  Africa,  Moroc- 
co. Just  as  in  the  life  of  an  Individual, 
nations  also  look  with  pride  on  their 
birthdays  and  anniversaries.  We  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  therefore,  to  extend 
warm  feUcitations  to  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  II,  of  Morocco ;  and  to  the  Moroc- 
can Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
His  Excellency  Ahmed  Laraki. 

While  some  might  look  upon  Morocco 
as  being  a  relatively  new  nation  of  only 
10-years  existence,  Morocco's  friends  are 
weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  its  history 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  12th  century 
B.C.  when  the  Phoenicians  established 
Melilla  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  a 
staging  post  en  route  to  Cadiz.  King 
Hassan  n  Is  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Alawite  djmasty  which  began  in  1663. 

Morocco's  geographic  position  Is  such 
that  It  touches  both  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  dual 
feature  is  also  reflected  in  other  matters 
For  example,  while  it  is  an  Arab  country, 
it  is  also  an  African  one;  while  It  is  en- 
dowed with  large  modem  cities,  it  also 
retains  much  of  its  rich  cultural  heritage 
of  past  Arab  glory;  while  it  has  a  rapidly 
expanding  economy  based  cm  such  items 
as  phosphates  and  iron,  it  is  still  largely 
an  agricultural  country.  Tliese  seem- 
ingly contradictory  attributes  have  thus 
far  not  infringed  on  Morocco's  economic 
growth.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
utilized  to  an  increasing  degree  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  Morocco's  people. 

Under  the  able  and  patient  guidance  ol 
King  Hassan  n,  Morocco  has  been  strlv- 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  debates  that  have  taken  place  on 
Vietnam  in  recent  weeks,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  for  us  to  remember  that  one 
of  our  assets  as  a  nation  has  been  our 
exercise  of  the  right  to  disagree. 

This  "airing  of  views"  has  more  often 
been  helpful  in  formulating  policy  than 
in  obstructing  it,  and  it  is  particularly 
fitting  that  these  discussions  take  place 
here  in  the  Legislative  Halls  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

We  are  like  a  big  family.  We  some- 
times disagree  vehemently  among  our- 
selves, but  when  the  chips  are  down  and 
when  we  art  attacked  from  the  outside, 
we  fight  and  pull  together. 

Many  of  us  realized  last  year,  and 
many  more  of  us  are  coming  to  the  same 
realization  this  year,  that  If  we  had  de- 
bated our  domestic  policy  as  fully  as  we 
are  now  debating  our  foreign  policy,  we 
would  have  produced  more  effective 
means  of  coping  with  our  domestic 
problems. 

Last  Sunday,  February  27.  1966,  an 
editorial  appeared  In  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Kingsport  Times-News  of 
Kingsport,  Tenn.  The  editorial  briefly, 
but  effectively,  outlined  this  phase  of  our 
history. 

I  think  It  Is  helpful  for  all  of  us  to  be 
cognizant  of  these  facts,  and  I  insert  it  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  American  Way 
Since  the  American  way  of  life  Includes 
washing  all  our  dirty  linen  In  public,  for  all 
the  world  to  see,  and  to  carry  on  all  the 
family  rows  in  the  living  room  that  has  a 
large  picture  window  through  which  the 
interested  neighbors  can  enjoy  the  show,  the 
present  family  argument  over  the  war  was 
a  big  audience. 

It  must  be  fun  for  the  people  In  Moscow 
and  Pelplng  to  watch;  but  also  very  puz- 
llng.  We  can  Imagine  the  pecqjle  in  the 
Kremlin  asking  each  other,  "How  can  any 
government  function  In  such  an  atmosphere 
of  confusion  and  friction?" 

We  can  imagine  them  thinking  that  the 
President  cannot  possibly  reach  a  position 
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of  control  and  noAke  a  decUlon  that  wtu  be 
acceptable. 

What  these  people  who  wonder  should 
do  la  read  aome  American  history.  They 
will  note  two  strange  things;  that  Is,  Strang* 
to  them.  One  la  that  this  sort  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair  atmosphere  la  nothing  new.  It 
has  been  happening  ever  since  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Alexander  Hamilton  had  their  ar- 
guments that  split  the  country  Into  two 
political  parties. 

They  shduld  read  the  story  of  Andrew 
Jackson's  administration  and  the  battles  that 
took  place  when  Clay  and  Calhoun  and 
Daniel  Webster  were  the  key  figures.  In 
fact  the  occasions  where  there  was  not  po- 
litical friction  and  crUs-croeslng  of  Individ- 
ual opinion  are  the  exceptions. 

Yet  only  once  did  the  friction  get  to  the 
breaking  point  and  we  came  through  that 
fiery  ordeal,  and  became  stronger  than  ever. 

The  other  phenomenon  they  will  notice 
Is  that  when  the  battling  seems  to  be  worst 
there  comes  a  pa\ise.  There  Is  a  decision 
based  on  executive  order  or  congressional 
majority,  and  the  whole  argument  ends. 

And  If  the  Russian  and  Chinese  leaders 
read  carefully  they  will  not  make  the  mis- 
take that  Kaiser  WUhelm  and  Adolf  Hitler 
made.  They  will  remember  that  we  can  pull 
together  mighty  fast  when  we  have  to. 

And  If  they  ponder  over  the  pectillarltlee 
of  our  system  It  will  finally  dawn  on  them 
that  this  Internal  friction  is  not  a  sign  of 
national  weakness  but  the  very  core  of  our 
strength  and  the  keynote  to  the  great  growth 
and  power  of  this  country. 

It  Is  this  Independence  of  the  individual 
and  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  his  say 
that  Is  our  peculiar  heritage.  When  govern- 
ments are  run  smoothly  because  iieople  dare 
not  express  views  that  might  conflict  with 
the  Ideas  of  •  superior,  that  Is  when  we»k- 
I  sets  In. 


A  OcatiTe  New  lalefratioa  Prosr«a 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKNTtsTLvains 

IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  17. 1968 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  edu- 
caUMi  throughout  the  Nation  are  keep- 
ing close  watch  on  the  progress  ot  some 
new  educational  techniques  undertaken 
In  the  Pittsburgh  school  system  by  our 
energetic,  able  new  superintendent, 
Sydney  P.  Marland,  Jr. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
March  4  teue  of  Time  magazine  at  thl« 
point  In  the  Record. 

It  Is  an  excellent  report  on  Superin- 
tendent Marland's  imaginative  but  real- 
istic approach  to  a  problem  which 
pla«rues  many  school  systems  through- 
out the  Nation: 

Thx  PrrrssuBCH  Puilosopht 

School  Integration,  as  every  big-city  edu- 
cator knows,  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  folding 
Negro  students  in  with  white  ones.  The 
whites  have  got  to  stick  around — and  many 
o*  them  dant.  In  28  years,  the  proportion 
or  Negro  children  in  the  public  schools  has 
jumped  from  »  to  51  percent  in  Chicagoi. 
from  8  to  47  percent  In  New  York,  from  14 
to  54  percent  In  PhUadelphia,  and  frxxn  9$ 
to  90  percent  in  Washington.  In  Plttsburgli 
the  Negro  school  population  has  more  tltaa 
doubled    slnoe    World    War    II — and    Pltte- 


burgh  is  responding  with  a  creaUve  new 
program  designed  to  raise  the  standard  of 
educaUon  so  high  that  the  whites  will  want 
to  stay  and  the  Negroes  wUl  get  the  kind  of 
training  they  need  to  take  an  equal  place 
In  society. 

The  experiment  Is  still  too  new  for  hard 
statistics  of  'success  or  failure.  But  it  is 
being  watched  with  growing  Interest  In 
practically  every  metropolis  north  of  the 
Mason-Dlxon  line,  and  In  Washington  with 
such  hope  that  Its  administrator  has  the 
honor  of  being  the  only  school  superintend- 
ent on  President  Johnson's  task  force  on 
education. 

Sydney  P.  Marland  Jr..  51,  came  to  Pitts- 
burgh's 77,000-pupU  school  system  from 
such  relatively  veet-pocket  operations  as 
Darlen,  Conn.,  and  MInnetka.  111.  Since 
September  1963.  Marland  has  demon.>!trated 
that  this  did  not  diminish  his  ability  to 
think  big.  The  cliief  elements  of  his  Pitts- 
burgh plan: 

Team  teaching:  As  in  other  schools,  a  group 
of  half  a  dozen  or  more  teachers  work  to- 
gether with  a  large  group  of  children,  "But 
team  teaching  Is  more  a  spirit  than  a  thing." 
says  Marland.  He  finds  that,  since  teachers 
can  t>e  more  creative,  teaching  In  slum  areas 
becomes  more  interesting  and  exciting,  which 
boosts  student  motivation  and  community 
involvement.  By  the  end  of  tills  academic 
year,  team  teaching  will  l>e  fiilly  operative  la 
48  of  Pittsburgh's  84  elementary  schools. 
Involving  30.000  pupils — the  largest  team- 
teaching  project  In  the  Nation. 

Job  training — with  a  twist:  Vocational, 
technical,  and  Junior-executive  education 
Is  more  in  demand  than  ever;  yet  the  grubby 
old  vocational  school  Is  dying,  and  good  rid- 
dance. "Ambitious  parents  felt  that  for 
their  children  to  identify  with  vocational 
courses  was  to  perpetuate  the  laborer,  anti- 
intellectual  concept."  Marland  notes.  Pitts- 
burgh's contribution  is  Job  training  given  in 
comprehensive  high  schools,  along  with  a 
respectable  helping  of  academic  courses. 
With  the  cooperation  of  local  businessmeu, 
the  system  has  thoroughly  nvodemlzed  Job- 
training  equipment,  and  the  proportion  ot 
students  taking  such  courses  tuis  risen  frotn 
a  percent  in  1963  to  43  percent  now. 

Primary  education:  Two  years  before  the 
Headstart  program  wae  conceived.  Pitts- 
burgh was  one  of  a  handful  of  communltlea 
experimenting  with  uplifting  preachoolera. 
Operated  largely  with  Pord  Foundation 
funds,  the  program  now  acoommodatee  about 
1.300  students,  aged  3  and  4,  on  an 
11 -month  program  basis.  Preprlmary  classes 
are  now  run  without  Federal  funds,  but  as 
Federal  money  becomes  available  this  ye«r, 
the  program  will  double,  using  space  made 
available  thro^h  the  purchase  of  prerabrl- 
cated  claasnxxns. 

Advanced  classe*/  The  Pittsburgh  scholars 
program,  now  in  \Xa  second  year,  has  enabled 
rouglily  650  pupils  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  to  take  a  high-powered  set  of  college 
prep  courses.  A  vigorous.  S-year  program 
of  study,  the  scholars  program  la  utUlzln|: 
new  courses  created  by  imiverelty  scholars  in 
cooperation  with  the  school  system.  Marland 
says  that  "the  program  is  one  way  in  which 
we  provide  students  with  the  means  to 
stretch  for  excellence  by  bringing  together 
exceptional  students,  exceptional  teachers, 
and  a  very  demanding  curriculum." 

Superintendent  Marland  is  cautious  about 
making  claims  for  Pittsburgh's  dramatic  drive 
for  educational  excellence.  "We  cant  prove 
through  conventional  means  that  our  work  la 
paying  off. "  he  says.  "We  cant  prove  that 
Johnny  can  read  better.  We  can  prove  that 
he  behaves  better,  that  he  enjoys  school  more, 
that  his  attitude  is  better,  that  he  is  read- 
ing more  Ubrary  books.  We  are  seUsfled 
we  are  on  the  right  road,  and  we  will  stay 
on  it  and  continue  to  Invest  heartly." 


March  3,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   KICHZCAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  In  the 
Record  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles 
by  Detroit  News  Reporter  Tom  Joyce,  on 
the  realities  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 

Feb.  28,  1966] 

Boon  or  Boomdocgle? — Povertt  War  Peerets 

Out  America's  Hidden  Poor 

I  (By  Tom  Joyce) 

I      (Second  in  a  series) 

WASHUfCTOM,  February  28. — Paradoxically, 
America's  poor  are  concealed  by  prosperity. 

They  are  hidden  by  the  millions  of  new 
homes  In  growing  suburbia,  the  ribbons  of 
new  Interstate  highways  and  other  symbols 
of  affluence  that  they  do  not  share. 

The  slums  and  the  ghettos  where  poverty 
Is  a  way  of  life  are  rarely  seen  today  by  most 
Americans. 

The  insurance  salesman  on  his  way  from 
his  surburban  home  to  his  downtown  office 
might  get  a  quick  glimpse  as  he  speeds  along 
the  expressway  at  60  mllee  an  hour. 

But  he  never  gets  Inside  the  homes  where 
he  can  see  the  blank  expressions  of  children 
who  do  not  have  enough  food  for  either  their 
stomachs  or  their  minds. 

WHAT  COKB  DNSEKir 

Suburban  housewives,  with  sparkling  new 
shopping  centers  only  minutes  away  from 
home,  are  rarely  exposed  to  poverty. 

Most  people  are  likely  to  beUeve  that  chil- 
dren never  go  hungry  In  today's  United 
States.     But  they  do. 

Outside  of  Gainesville.  Oa.,  on  roads  of 
red  clay  that  turn  to  red  ooze  with  a  light 
rain,  there  is  what  the  experts  describe  as  a 
rural  slum.  Walk  into  one  of  the  homes  and 
your  nostrils  burn  from  the  pungent  odor  of 
poverty. 

Inside  one  of  the  ramshackle  huts — and 
this  is  all  they  are — sits  a  stout  Negro 
mother,  feeling  the  first  twinges  of  labor 
pains. 

WHERE'S   DAODTT 

Scurrying  about  In  the  ^^^  shabby  rooms 
that  close  in  about  her  are  seven  children, 
the  oldest  9.  BTveryone  sleep*  In  the  liv- 
ing room,  taking  turns  on  one  bed  and  a  bat- 
tered sofa. 

There  is  no  father, 
there  are  several  fathers. 

But  their  whereabouts  Is  not  known  by  the 
mother  as  she  prepares  for  her  eighth  child. 
Outside  it  la  32"  and  one  of  the 
children  has  Just  tossed  the  last  large  chunk 
of  coal  in  the  stove  In  the  middle  of  the 
room,  the  only  source  of  heat. 

The  water  and  electricity  have  been  cut  off 
because  tlie  bills  have  not  been  paid.  There 
is  on  open  toilet  in  the  house,  but  It  cannot 
be  used  because  there  is  no  water.  And 
there  Is  no  outside  facility. 

HUNGER   PANGS 

The  children  are  asking  for  food.  But 
there  U  none.  It  Is  expected  that  one  of  the 
neighbors  wiU  bring  a  little  basket  later, 
along  with  a  bucket  of  coaL 

The  eyes  of  the  children  are  expressionless 
and  hollow. 


Or,  more  correctly. 


They  have  nothing  to  do,  except  fight  with 
one  another.    Not  a  toy  or  a  book  is  In  sight. 
What  about  welfare? 

The  woman  has  had  too  many  Illegitimate 
children,  the  authorities  have  decreed.  She 
is  no  longer  entlUed  to  help.  There  are  ways 
of  getting  special  aid  for  the  children  if 
enough  redtape  Is  cut.  But  she  doesn't 
know  about  redUpe  or  where  to  begin. 
Welfare  workers  are  very  busy. 

The  woman  U  a  pathetic  figure,  an  Ullter- 
ate  for  all   practical   purposes.     But  she   U 
not  without  guilt.     The  children  are      And 
they   present   a   pitiful   sight   In   rags,   mis- 
matched shoes,  U  any  at  all,  and  runny  noses. 
Down   the  red-ooze  road  the  story  is  re- 
peated several  times,  not  in  every  detaU  but 
with  equal  despair. 
Who  are  the  poor  In  America  today? 
By  official  definition,  they  are  the  34  mil- 
lion who  do  not  have  enough  on  which  to 
live  by  minimum  standards. 

The  yardstick  is  a  city  family  of  four  with 
An  Income  of  under  $3,100  annually— or  a 
rural  family  of  four  with  less  than  $2  050 
Not  all.  obviously,  are  as  bad  off  as  the 
families  In  the  shabby  cluster  of  houses 
outside  Gainesville. 

Some  of  the  proud  mountain  dwellers  of 
the  South  who  are  lumped  Into  the  statistics 
run  you  right  off  their  land  at  the  point  of 
a  rusty  shotgtm  If  you  tell  them  they  are 
poor.  •' 

A  good  many  experts  have  dUputed  the 
34  million  figure. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  official  one.  If  you 
travel  across  the  land  you  do  not  have  to  look 
very  hard  to  realize  that  there  are  Indeed 
millions  of  poor  people  by  anybody's  measur- 
ing device. 

About  47  percent  of  the  Nation's  poor  live 
in  the  South. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  families  In  the 
South  are  poor. 


THE  AGED  POOR 

Only  about  one-eighth  of  families  in  the 
Northeast  and  one-seventh  of  those  In  the 
West  fall  into  the  poverty  category. 
Nearly  30  percent  of  the  poor  are  aged 
(This  figure  has  generated  a  lot  of  con- 
troversy because  many  of  the  aged  are  able 
*o  live  fairly  well  on  an  Income  of  under 
•2,000  a  year  If  they  have  savings,  own  their 
own  homes,  and  if  they  live  in  the  country 
where  they  can  grow  a  Uttle  of  their  own 
food.) 

About  17  percent  of  the  poor,  like  the  rural 
Oalnesvllle  woman,  live  In  families  where 
there  are  no  male  heads  of  households. 

AU  told,  about  28  percent  live  In  rural 
M-eas,  where  poverty  is  the  hardest  to  fight. 
Only  about  25  percent  live  in  big  cities 

Lack  of  education  is  the  biggest  single 
cause  of  poverty.  Nearly  half  of  the  poor  are 
in  families  where  the  breadwinner  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 

This  Is  why  President  Johnson's  poverty 
war  U  concentrating  so  heavily  on  educa- 
Uon—from  preschool  children  to  the  aged. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  making  significant  new 
discoveries  about  why  children  drop  out  of 
•chool.  Already  thU  Information  is  being 
wd  back  Into  the  educational  Institutions 

Not  all  the  poor  are  In  families  where  the 
head  of  the  household  is  vmemployed.  MU- 
llons.  In  fact,  are  not. 

The  mother  with  five  children  to  support 
in  the  Woodlawn  section  of  Chicago  is  poor 
even  though  she  has  a  Job  as  a  domestic 
worker  and  earns  sometimes  as  much  as  860 
Rweek. 

UNEMPLOTMENT    LOW 

_When  the  Kennedy  administration  took 
oOce  It  set  as  its  "interim  goal"  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  4  percent.  Last  month  this 
Poal  was  reached— making  it  the  lowest  rate 
•Ince  1957  when  the  4-percent  figure  was 
leached  briefly  for  a  month. 

A  total  of  71.2  million  Americans  are  now 
working  and  In  some  areas  there  are  man- 


power shortages.  More  shortages  are  ex- 
pected as  the  country  moves  closer  to  full 
employment. 

But  many  of  the  unemployed  are  not  em- 
ployable. In  an  increasingly  technical  Job 
market,  they  have  not  even  the  crudest  skills 
to  offer. 

CAN'T   APPLY 

Several  antlpoverty  programs,  in  cities  like 
Chicago.  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles,  have 
turned  up  evidence  that  a  surprising  number 
of  these  people  cannot  even  complete  a  lob 
application  form. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the  man  who  does 
not  have  a  Job  today  does  not  really  want  one. 
But  is  that  true? 

One  thing  that  the  poverty  war  is  reveal- 
ing Is  that  a  surprising  number  of  i)eople 
without  Jobs  do  want  them.  But,  even 
though  it  sounds  Incredible,  many  haven't 
the  slightest  Idea  how  or  where  to  look. 

Aren't  there  State  employment  services  in 
every  State?    Indeed  there  are. 

But  for  the  city  man  who  has  been  out  of 
a  Job  for  a  long  time,  or  a  youth  who  has 
never  worked.  It  means  a  trip  downtown. 

DOWNTOWN    A   THREAT 

A  lifelong  resident  of  a  teeming  ghetto 
maybe  even  a  second  or  third  generation  resi- 
dent, has  a  fear  of  downtown.  It  repre- 
sents authority,  bureaucracy,  and  redtape. 

Where  war  on  poverty  programs  have  set 
up  small  neighborhood  employment  offices 
staffed  by  people  of  the  neighborhood,  re- 
sults sometimes  have  been  dramatic 

Moi^ver.  unemployment  figures  are  mis- 
leading. Only  those  who  are  actively  seeking 
employment  are  Included.  The  man  who  has 
given  up  and  resigned  himself  to  dole  Is  not 
Neither  Is  the  high  school  dropout  who  quit 
looking  for  work  to  hang  around  the  street 
comers. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  full  of  such  young  men 
and  women.  j        b      -^ 

DROPOUT  DROPS-INS 

A  handsome,  broad-shouldered  youth  at 
Camp  Parks  in  California  who  quit  school 
in  the  10th  grade  was  foimd  reading  a  lxx)k 
and  sipping  a  soft  drink  in  the  library. 

"What  got  you  Interested  In  the  Job 
Corps?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  got  tired  of  Just  hanging  around,"  he 
replied.  "There's  Just  no  futiu-e  In  it.  To- 
day you  gotta  know  how  to  do  something  to 
get  a  Job.  And  I  dldnt  know  nothln'  from 
nothin.' " 

At  the  Job  Corps  center  he  Is  studying  for 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  diploma  and 
learning  a  trade  at  the  same  time. 

Last  month,  for  the  first  time  since  1957, 
the  number  of  American  families  on  general 
relief  dipped  below  300,000. 

PATHBiLESS  HOMES 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  nimiber 
of  those  receiving  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren (ADC)  assistance  climbed  to  a  record 
of  4.4  million. 

The  assistance  Is  for  families  where  there 
usually  is  no  father  in  the  home.  The  figure 
represents  1.1  million  mothers  and  the  rest 
cWldren. 

The  program  is  often  abused  and  officials 
are  well  aware  of  this. 

If  you  can  convince  her  that  you  are  not"" 
a  welfare  worker  and  promise  not  to  use  her 
name,   a   woman   in    Chicago   will   teU    you 
that  her  hust>and  sneaks  Into  the  house  at 
night. 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do?"  she  aslcs. 
"If  they  find  out,  I  get  cut  off  of  ADC.  But 
there   Isn't   enough  nuuiey  to  live  without 

The  chUdren  get  a  twisted  image  of  their 
father. 

BOYFRIEND   INSTEAD 

In  some  ADC  homes,  it  is  not  the  father 
who  comes  at  night  and  the  image  Is  ev«i 
worse. 

A  VISTA  volunteer  who  Uvea  in  a  itma 
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where  there  are  many  ADC  families  invited 

^^v»®?,  ^°X  '"°°*''  °°«  °*g^t-  They  had 
cocktails.  One  of  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood stopped  by  to  borrow  a  book  from 
the  library  the  VISTA  worker  has  set  ud 
When  the  boy  was  introduced  to  the  volun- 
teer s  friend  he  commented  • 

"You  smell  just  like  the  man  who  comes 
to  visit  my  mamma." 

War  on  poverty  officials  know  it  Is  im- 
possible to  reach  all  of  the  34  million  Amer- 
icans they  regard  as  poor. 

But  it  is  felt  that  helping  large  numbers 
of  adults  help  themselves  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  Nation's  future  generations. 

XMPHASIS    ON    YOUTH 

The  most  important  thrust  of  the  war  is 
toward  the  children  and  youths  who  pop- 
ulate poverty's  ranks.  These  are  the  chil- 
dren in  the  preschool  programs  like  Head- 
start  and  young  people  enrolled  in  such  am- 
bitious undertakings  as  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps. 

But  there  are  programs  for  adults  as  well. 

Many  communities  have  set  up  day  care 
centers  for  preschool  children.  The  idea  is  to 
free  the  mothers  in  fatherless  homes  for 
work  or  training  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  help  for  culturaUy  deprived  chU- 
dreiL 

But  It  is  often  impossible  to  convince  a 
mother  that  she  should  give  up  ADC  pay- 
ments for  a  Job  or  a  chance  for  a  Job. 

Some  community  action  programs  are 
aimed  at  Just  this  kind  of  resistance.  There 
has  t>een  some  progress. 

But  it  Is  only  a  small  start  on  a  long  road 
and  nobody  really  knows  where  the  road  Is 
leading. 

Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO  , 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States  and  Its  ladies'  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest 
This  year  over  300,000  school  students 
participated  in  the  contest  competing  for 
the  nve  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a  $5,000 
scholarship,  second  prize  is  $3,500,  third 
prize  Is  $2,500,  fourth  prize  Is  $1,500,  and 
the  fifth  prize  Is  $1,000.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Democracy:  What  It  Means 
to  Me." 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  winning 
contestant  from  the  State  of  Colorado  Is 
a  young  man  from  my  own  congressional 
district:  Mr.  Donald  Batt  of  Adams  City 
Colo. 

His  speech,  which  I  am  Inserting  In' 
the  Record  at  this  point,  should  be  read 
by  every  Member  of  this  House  for  its 
message  of  inspiration  in  these  difficult 
days  when  it  is  so  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
the  ideals  this  young  man  so  clearly  sees. 
The  speech  is  appended  herewith,  in  full : 

Democracy:    What   It  Means  to  Mk 


(By  Donald  Batt) 
For  the  past  200  years,  men  have  been 
sent  to  the  battlefield;  there  they  have  shed 
blood  and  died  defending  the  proposition 
that  all  men  should  be  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  freedom  of  expression. 
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Why  should  thla  abetract  political  concept 
be  worth  the  Uvea  of  so  many  brave  and 
noble  men? 

This  country**  ideal*  were  formulated  by 
men  not  ignorant  o*  government.  For  year* 
they  were  subject  to  men  nonrepresentaUre 
and  indifferent  to  the  peoples'  need*;  they 
knew  of  the  injustices  wrought  by  tyranny. 
They  Imew  that  if  their  new  Nation  was  to 
survive  it  must  derive  its  power  from  the 
people. 

Since  those  times  the  United  Statea  has 
stood  as  a  beacon  of  human  dignity,  but  only 
because  oxir  Nation  has  always  been  aware  of 
Its  respoosiblllty  to  the  world  as  custodian 
of  the  fundamental  integrity  of  all  men. 

Democracy  then,  means  much  more  than 
a  government  representative  of  the  people.  It 
Is  more  than  a  society  where  the  right  is 
recognized  that  everyone  may  live  his  life 
and  vole*  opinions  as  he  wants.  Democracy 
means  recognizing  that  these  rights  not  only 
belong  to  you.  but  to  every  bunmn  being 
as  well.  It  means  that  if  self -expression  Is 
not  allowed  to  prosper,  then  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  suffer. 

For  this  is  why  America  is  tlie  mightiest 
Nation  In  the  world,  because  men  have  been 
allowed  to  pursue  their  Interests  as  they 
please:  to  develop  the  airplane  and  the 
telephone,  and  to  benefit  from  the  fruits 
of  their  labor — to  create  an  Incomparable 
civilization  of  freemen. 

How  then  can- this  indisputably  great  gift 
be  best  preserved? 

We  must  be  taught  the  value  of  freedom 
and  democracy  at  an  early  age  and  realize 
that  freedom  is  a  very  personal  thing.  We 
must  be  able  to  relate  our  actions  with  free- 
dom of  choice  and  of  speech.  We  must  ap- 
preciate the  slgnmcanoe  of  majority  rule  and 
the  voice  of  the  minority. 

These  things  are  being  done  in  our  edu- 
cational system.  Practically  every  school  in 
the  United  States  today  has  a  student  gov- 
ernment, and  every  student  organization 
selects  its  leaders  according  to  the  wishes 
of  its  members.  I  have  personally  had  ex- 
perience In  this  area.  I  have  served  In 
student  council  for  0  years,  as  president  of 
several  student  organizations,  and  as  mayor 
of  my  city  In  Boy's  State. 

History  and  dvlcs  courses  are  Incorporat- 
ing Into  their  currlctilum  the  value  of  our 
heritage  and  the  significance  of  the  fact  that 
the  strongest  nation  on  earth  is  governed  by 
freemen.  In  these  way*  we  are  rtiirtlng  from 
generation  to  generation  the  hallowed  con- 
cepts of  iiijerty  and  political  equality. 

The  danger*  to  democracy  are  many. 
l%«r«  are  those  who  pompously  attempt  to 
Impose  their  t(xm  of  government  on  the 
world  for  the  good  of  all;  they  would  try  to 
lead  the  blind  when  they  themselves  cannot 
»ee.  There  are  those  who.  under  tbs  gulss 
of  patriotism,  attempt  to  pull  the  country 
their  way.  while  declaiming  against  thoss 
who  oppose  them  as  Communists  and  bigots. 
They  are  the  saviors  ol  a  nation.  Just  as 
HlUer  was. 

And  anally  there  are  those  who  constitute 
the  greatest  threat  to  democracy:  the  indif- 
ferent, the  apatheUc.  the  ones  who  have 
never  realized  that  freedom  is  the  prize  of 
resp>onslblllty. 

These  things  are  what  democracy  means 
to  me:  The  reward  for  years  of  struggle  by 
my  fellow  countrymen,  a  beacon  to  the  world 
proclaiming  freedom  for  all.  and  the  treas- 
ure to  guard  fRxn  thoss  who  cannot  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  human  dignity. 

But  democracy  means  more  than  this: 
It  is  going  up  on  a  hlU  at  sunrise  and  watch- 
ing the  sun'*  rays  creep  over  a  land  wImts 
wheat  is  waving  In  the  soft  morning  bnsae, 
and  com  rustles  with  the  antlclpaUao  o< 
an  early  harvest.  It  U  building  a  horns  and 
family  and  knowing  that  no  rnitn  f^n  take 
away  what  I  have  earned.  It  is  knowing  **^r^ 
I  am  no  manl*  *Iavc  and  that  I  «»»«  balp 
build  a  nation  where  all  men  are  rssni'iiltila 


for  its  L-uocess  or  failure.  For  democracy  Is 
freedom,  and  freedom  Is  the  true  meaning 
of  lUe. 


Yoke  of  Democracy  Cootett 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  Ita 
ladles  auxiliary  conducts  a  volce-of-de- 
mocracy  contest  In  the  last  contest 
over  300.000  school  students  participated 
and  the  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  was  brought  to  Washington  to  com- 
pete In  the  finals. 

The  contestants  compete  for  scholar- 
ship prizes  rang^ing  from  the  $5,000  first 
prize  down  to  fifth  prize  worth  $1,000. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  that  the  win- 
ning speech  trom  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  that  of  Mr.  Roderick  Michael 
Crossland.H^eading,  Pa.,  which  Is  In  my 
congressional  district. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  Mr.  Crossland  for  his  excel- 
lent paper  on  "What  Democracy  Means 
to  Me."  I  should  also  like  to  extend  to 
him  my  best  wishes  for  continued  suc- 
cess In  pursuing  his  future  education. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
Mr.  Crossland's  thoughts  on  ''What  De- 
mocracy Means  to  Me" : 

What  Dkiiocsact  Mzans  to  Mb 
(By  Roderick  Michael  Crossland) 

There  is  a  subject  no  author  can  fully  re- 
search, a  subject  that  no  &les  Ust  directly, 
a  subject  which  lies  somewhere  In  a  man. 
a  library  and  In  the  legUiaUve  halls.  It  U 
a  feeling  that  one  experiences  when  h*  sees 
the  flag  waving  above  factory  smoke,  a  col- 
lege campus,  or  a  serene  graveyard.  It  is  well 
to  take  time  out  from  our  busy  life,  America, 
and  ponder  the  subject  of  democracy. 

As  a  high  school  student  and  a  citizen  of 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  I  wlU  teU 
you  what  this  precious  gift  means  to  me. 

Democracy's  meaning  Ues  not  In  defining 
It  but  In  applying  it.  A  student's  degree  of 
participation  in  his  Government  is,  of  course, 
limited  but  this  in  no  way  hinders  him  from 
displaying  our  democratic  way  of  life.  Youth 
Is  the  raw  material  of  our  Nation  capable  of 
molding  our  civilization  into  a  vessel  of 
of  honor  or  dishonor.  Democracy  can  mean 
a  great  many  things  to  a  student:  It  can 
nxean  the  definition  from  his  history  book 
or  the  Constitution  or  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ti4>ed  hapliazardly  to  the  classroom 
waU.  To  me  it  Is  a  form  of  lUe,  a  hertUge 
of  history.  It  is  the  clvU  religion  of  a  race 
of  Americans.  It  is  a  word  so  strong  that 
Ita  syUablee  have  echoed  for  200  years  across 
the  United  States  from  the  AtlanUc  to  the 
Pacific  and  It  wlU  be  these  same  vibrating 
syUables  that  will  cut  through  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain and  smash  down  the  Bamboo  Curtain. 

Everyone  has  a  personal  role  in  his  democ- 
racy yet  how  many  of  these  miiUois  fulfill 
thU  role?  By  acting  as  a  leader,  obeying 
school  authorities  and  participating  in  extra- 
curricular acUvltles  I  help  to  preserve  our 
DemocraUc  way  of  life. 

Our  work  Is  never  done  untu  Its  ends  are 
visible.  Like  a  river,  democracy  has  many 
ilTUlsts  and  each  represenu  a  new  way  of 
flUlng  tlM  rlTsr  with  spirit  and  life  so  that 


the  river  may  be  carried  into  the  ocean  ot 
society. 

It  is  not  then  the  time  for  us  to  sit  back 
and  relax  for  Indolence  breeds  decay.  We 
must  as  students  apply  a  youthful  endeavor 
toward  a  prime  goal.  God  and  democracy. 
We  must  show  America  that  we  are  capable 
of  ruling  this  mechanical  world  of  machines 
and  men.  I  am  not  crltizlng  but  emphasiz- 
ing. Yes,  emphasizing  the  need  of  renewed 
and  greater  interest  in  government,  race,  and 
religion.  Are  we  now  after  200  years  of  power 
and  prosperity  going  to  wtrophy  Into  a  bunch 
of  weaklings?  Are  we  going  to  sit  back  when 
all  other  nations  are  racing  the  race  of  revo- 
lution? No.  I  am  quite  sure  we  are  not, 
but  a  warning  is  always  better  than  disaster. 
However.  I  wonder  when  students  marry  to 
avoid  the  draft  or  parade  obscene  signs  to 
exercise  their  freedom  of  speech.  America 
must  guard  against  these  things.  We  must 
Insure  our  democracy. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  an  end  to  a  beginning. 
It  takes  more  than  S  minutes  to  live  what 
I  have  said.  Democracy  is  that  light  Illumi- 
nates our  country.  It  Is  the  power  that 
makes  us  Americans.  Keep  It.  share  it,  pro- 
tect it,  and  nourish  it  and  reap  the  benefits 
of  this  golden  harvest. 
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MobilizadoB  for  Youth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  has  set  the  record  straight 
about  charges  leveled  at  Mobilization  for 
Youth,  pioneer  project  on  Manhattan's 
Lower  East  Side  under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Control  Act.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
dated  February  9.  1966.  by  Warren 
Weaver,  and  an  article  dated  February 
13.  1966.  by  Sidney  Zlon. 

James  E.  McCarthy,  former  director  of 
Mobilization  for  Youth,  now  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Pov- 
erty of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Times,  which  was  published  on 
February  26,  1966,  in  which  he  clarified 
the  situation.  His  letter  wUl  follow  the 
articles. 

(F^om  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  9,   19661 
Kkt    Povkbtt    Am   Was   Scobzs    Herx — U.S. 

IKVKSTIGATOB     RCSICNID     CTrT    PoST     UnDIS 

Fnu 

(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.) 

Washikgtoic,  FelHTiary  8. — James  E.  Mc- 
Oarthy,  who  resigned  as  head  of  a  major 
New  York  City  antlpoverty  program  amid 
charges  of  mismanagement,  has  spent  the 
last  4  months  examining  the  management 
of  poverty  projects  in  other  ciUes. 

After  Mr.  McCarthy  left  Mobilization  tor 
Youth  in  1964,  ending  6  years  with  the  Lower 
East  Side  group,  he  was  attacked  in  Investi- 
gative reports  for  loose  and  shoody  admlnis- 
traUve  practices,  and  lavish  and  improper 
spending. 

This  background  of  accusation,  which 
never  advanced  beyond  newspaper  accounts, 
has  not  appeared  to  impair  Mr.  McCarthy's 
effectiveness  as  a  congressional  Investigator 
of  poverty  programs  In  a  dozen  eastern 
cities. 

Since  last  Septeml>er.  the  former  New 
Yorker  has  been  chic*  Investigator  of  the 
special  House  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 


mittee dealing  with  poverty.  He  was  named 
to  the  staff  by  Representative  Adam  Clayton 
Powell,  chairman  of  both  the  full  commit- 
tee and  the  subcommittee. 

Representative  Powell,  a  Manhattan  Dem- 
ocrat, was  asked  if  he  thought  the  record  of 
Mr.  McCartliy's  departure  from  Mobilization 
for  Youth  was  incompatible  with  hiring  him 
to  overseee  the  operation  of  local  poverty 
efforts. 

"I  hired  James  McCarthy,"  Mr.  Powell 
replied,  "after  making  a  personal  assessment 
of  his  educational  qualifications  and  profes- 
sional experience  in  the  areas  most  intimately 
affected  by  the  war  on  p>overty. 

"I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
professional  background  which  detracted 
from  the  most  effective,  efficient,  and  honest 
execution  of  his  duties  as  chief  investigator." 

A  spot  check  of  committee  members  of 
both  parties  familiar  with  Mr.  McCarthy's 
activities  over  the  last  4  months  tended  to 
support  the  chairman's  view. 

M'CARTIIT    IN    ACBEEMENT 


"Without  Mr.  McCarthy's  contribution,  there 
could  have  been  no  Mobilization  for  Youth  " 
However,  Mr.  McCarthy's  $15,000-a-year 
post  with  the  Powell  subcommittee  is  by  no 
means  secure.  With  the  national  survey  of 
poverty  projects  completed,  the  staff  Is  sched- 
uled for  a  50-percent  reduction  in  the  near 
future. 
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One  Representative  even  suggested  that 
the  poverty  Investigator's  troubles  with 
Mobilization  for  Youth  "may  have  l)een  an 
asset  to  him  in  talcing  a  look  at  some  of  these 
newer  outfits." 

Mr.  McCarthy  himself,  not  surprisingly. 
agreed.  He  said  he  thought  "I've  been  able 
to  do  a  better  Job  for  the  committee  because 
of  my  experience  at  MFY.  We  were  an  early 
experiment.  Having  been  part  of  it.  I  think 
I've  been  able  to  spot  problems  elsewhere." 
The  chief  investigator  has  been  part  of  a 
4-man  study  group  that  has  inspected  78 
poverty  projects  in  22  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  Powell  subcommittee. 
Its  report  Is  scheduled  for  submission  to  the 
chairman  this  week. 

Among  the  programs  Mr.  McCarthy  has 
surveyed  is  Haryou-Act.  the  controversial 
Harlem  poverty  project  that  is  being  invesO- 
gated  by  Federal  and  city  authorities  for 
allegedly  poor  or  nonexistent  financial  man- 
agement and  siipehod  administration. 

■Powell  aids  have  predicted  that  the  full 
investigation  report  will  not  be  made  public 
but  that  there  will  be  recommendations 
based  on  it.  both  for  remedial  legislation  and 
Improved  local  administrations. 

When  Mr.  McCarthy  left  Mobilization  for 
Youth  in  the  fall  of  1964,  the  organization 
and  its  leadership  were  under  fire  on  several 
fronts.  A  major  accusation,  largely  devel- 
oped by  the  New  York  Dally  News,  was  that 
there  were  numbeiB  of  present  or  former 
Communists  and  other  subversives  on  the 
agency  staff. 

In  November  1964,  the  New  York  City 
Antlpoverty  Operations  Board  made  public 
Its  report  on  an  Inquiry  into  Mobilization  for  ^ 
Youth  that  said  that  Mr.  McCarthy  "must 
be  held  responsible,  too,  for  failing  to  estab- 
lish personnel  procedures  and  standards  in- 
suring against  the  hiring  of  Individuals  to 
sensitive  undertakings." 

An  accompanying  report  by  the  New  York 
City  investigation  commissioner,  Leon  A. 
Flschel,  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  having 
spent  more  than  923,000  In  agency  funds 
"for  dinners,  hotels,  restaurants,  etc."  re- 
paying »2,800  before  his  resignation. 

"Whether  this  amount  Is  Jiostified  as  a 
necessary  part  of  the  program  of  MFY  Is 
unknown  at  this  time  and  Is  the  subject 
of  continuing  investigation,"  Commissioner 
Flschel  said  at  that  time.  No  further  report 
Is  known. 

Wlnslow  Carlton,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Mobilization  for  Youth  during  Mr.  McCar- 
thy's tenure,  was  asked  today  if  he  thought 
the  former  director's  record  with  MFY  should 
disqualify  him  as  a  congressional  poverty 
Investigator. 

"In  no  way."  Mr.  Carlton  replied.  He  said 
he  believed  the  former  MFY  director  had 
been  the  victim  of  bad  publicity  and  added: 


[Prom  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1966] 
Ex-Am     Defends      Poverty      Expense — Mc- 
Carthy Says  He  Paid  Only  Tenth  of  Sum 

Chabceo 

(By  Sidney  E.  Zlon) 

James  E.  McCarthy,  former  Administrative 
Director  of  Mobilization  for  Youth,  has  pro- 
duced evidence  that  he  says  clears  him  of 
charges  that  he  spent  more  than  $23,000  of 
the  antlpoverty  agency's  funds  for  "wining 
and  dining"  Ijetween  1962  and  1964. 

A  former  city  Investigation  commissioner, 
Leon  A.  Flschel,  largely  substantiated  Mr. 
McCarthy's  statement,  agreeing  that  the 
S23,000  figure  did  not  accurately  reflect  Mr. 
McCarthys  spending.  He  reported  that 
$5,000  of  the. sum  actually  had  been  spent 
by  the  city  administrators  office  In  enter- 
taining civic  leaders. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  who  is  now  a  congressional 
Investigator  for  poverty  programs  in  a  dozen 
eastern  cities,  said  In  an  interview  last  week 
that  an  Independent  accounting  report 
showed  that  he  had  spent  "only  about  $100 
a  month  "  on  personal  expenses  connected 
with  the  agency's  business. 

"That's  a  little  different  than  the  thou- 
sand-doUar-a-month  party  Screvane  said  I 
was  on,"  Mr.  McCarthy  remarked. 

REPORT    MADE    IN    1964 

Mr.  McCarthy  referred  to  a  report  filed  in 
November  1964,  by  former  City  Council  Presi- 
dent Paul  R.  Screvane  in  his  capacity  then 
as  chairman  of  the  city  antlpoverty  opera- 
tions board. 

The  report  was  made  2  months  after 
Mr.  McCarthy  resigned  amid  charges  that 
Mobilization  for  Youth  was  infiltrated  with 
Communists.  The  report,  among  other 
things,  accused  Mr.  McCarthy  of  "shoddy  ad- 
ministrative practices"  and  charged  that  he 
had  spent  more  than  $23,000  In  a  23-month 
period  for  dinners.  hoteU,  restaurants  and 
entertainment. 

•The  financial  aspects  of  the  report  were 
Kild  to  have  been  based  on  findings  by  Mr. 

In  a  telephone  interview  last  week.  Mr 
Flschel  said  the  Screvane  report  "did  not  ac- 
curately reflect"  hU  flndmgs  in  regard  to  Mr 

McCarthy. 

"The  $23,000  figure  was  the  total  spent  on 
•*vinlng  and  dining  by  the  entire  organiza- 
^i°^^  ^^-  ^*^^el  said.  "It  includes  over 
$5,000  spent  by  (office  of  the)  the  dty  ad- 
ministrator on  food  and  drink  that  was  paid 
out  by  MFY  under  a  Ford  Eoundatlon 
grant."  ' 

BEIMBtmSEMENT    MADE 

Mr.  Pischel  estimated  the  final  figure  at- 
trlbuUble  to  Mr.  McCarthys  personal  ex- 
pense account  as  "about  $2,500."  Thu  re- 
flects a  $1,500  reimbursement  to  the  agency 
made  by  Mr.  McCarthy  after  the  Investiga- 
tion began,  he  said. 

Mr.  Flschel  made  It  clear  that  he  was  not 
exonerating  the  antlpoverty  agency  or  Mr 
McCarthy  from  the  charge  of  "lavish  snend- 
Ing."  *^ 

The  Screvane  report  made  no  mention  of 
expenditures  by  the  office  of  the  city  admin- 
istrator, although  as  examples  of  lavish  ex- 
penditures the  Screvane  report  luted  a  num- 
ber of  affairs  that  were  actually  arranired 
and  paid  for  by  the  office. 

One  of  these  was  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  listed  as  an  expenditure  of  $940  66 
^nry  Cohen.  fcHmer  deputy  city  admlnls- 
wator,  aald  last  week  that  this  dinner  had 


been  planned  by  his  office  and  that  the  In- 
viUtlons  had  gone  out  m  Mr.  Screvane's 
name.  The  city  administrator's  c«lce  was 
vacant  at  the  time. 

PROMINENT  CUISTS 

The  dinner,  Mr.  Cohen  said,  "had  a  guest 
list  that  read  Uke  "Who's  Who'  in  New  York  " 
and  was  arranged  to  give  civic  leaders  an  ad- 
vance briefing  on  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Clark's 
"Youth  In  the  Ghetto."  This  later  became 
the  basis  of  the  Haryou-Act  antlpoverty 
agency.  ' 

"The  affair  was  attended  by  Mr.  Screvane 
and  Mayor  Wagner,"  Mr.  Cohen  said  "The 
money  for  it  was  provided  by  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, but  banked  with  MFY.  We  submitted 
a  bill  and  they  paid  for  it. 

"There  were  a  number  of  affairs  Uke  this. 
We  spent  over  $5,000  on  this  type  of  thing 
Everybody  knew  that  we  were  paying  for  It 
and  not  MFY.  I  doh't  know  why  it  was 
charged  to  them  in  the  Screvane  report." 

Mr.  Screvane  said  last  week  that  he  did  not 
recall  the  Plaza  affair.  He  said  he  had  based 
his  report  on  Mr.  Pischel's  findings. 

SCREVANE  ASSAILED 

Mr.  McCarthy  was  Interviev^ed  In  the  of- 
fice of  Prof.  Richard  A.  Cloward  of  the  Co- 
lumbia University  School  of  Social  Work  di- 
rector of  research  of  mobUlzat^on  tot  youth 
The  professor  said  that  the  Screvane  report 
could  only  have  been  the  work  of  a  Uar  a 
fool,  or  both." 

"Screvane  had  made  wild  public  charges 
that  MFY  started  the  Harlem  riots,  was  en- 
gaged in  Ulegal  social  action  and  had  been 
infiltrated  by  sxibversives."  Professor  Clow- 
ard said.  "When  these  charges  proved  to  be 
unfounded  he  needed  a  way  out.  So  he 
released  a  bimch  of  Ues  about  McCarthy's 
expenses."  ' 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  20,  1966] 
MFY   Reimbursement 

To  the  Editor  : 

I  would  Uke  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Times  for  the  news  articles  pub- 
lished February  0  and  February  13  regard- 
ing aspects  of  my  administration  at  MobiU- 
zation  for  Youth. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  commend  youp 
reporter.  Sidney  E.  Zlon,  who  so  carefuUy 
critically,  and  in  depth  examined  the  reck-' 
less  and  untruthful  charges  that  had  been 
leveled  against  me  by  former  City  CoxincU 
President  Paul  R.  Screvane.  I  feel  that  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Zion's  objective  reporting 
especiaUy  the  revealing  statements  he  ob- 
tained from  Leon  A.  Flschel,  former  city  in- 
vestigations commissioner,  the  record  has 
been  set  straight. 

But  I  would  Uke  to  comment  on  one  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Flschel  that  appeared  In 
the  February  13  article— namely,  "this  re- 
flects a  $1,500  reimbursement  to  the  agency 
made  by  Mr.  McCarthy  after  the  Invwtlga- 
tion  began."  I  believe  a  brief  explanation 
to  clarify  what  "reimbursement"  meant  is 
required  because  It  may  Unply  misuse  of 
funds. 

Prom  the  beginning  it  was  the  fiscal  prac- 
tice at  MobiUzaUon  for  Youth  for  executives 
to  utilize  credit  cards  for  travel,  hotels,  meet- 
ings, and  conference  expenses,  including 
meals  and  the  Uke.  The  accounting  depart^ 
ment  at  MFY  paid  the  various  venders  when 
statements  were  received.  In  turn,  staff 
members,  including  myself,  periodically  made 
paymente  to  the  agency  for  any  items  that 
were  personal  expenses.  The  $1,600  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Flschel  represented  paymente  for 
personal  expenses  that  I  had  Incurred.  These 
payments  had  no  relationship  whatsoever  to 
the  Investigation  launched  by  the  depart- 
ment of  InvestigaUons.  Rather.  I  was  fol- 
lowing a  routme  procedure  to  Une  with  es- 
tablUbed  fiscal  pracUces  at  MFY. 

James  E.  McCarthy. 
Washinotok. 
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Addretf  bjr  Got.  Dan  Moore,  of  North 
Carolina,  at  Jefferton-Jacluoa  Day  Dw- 
■er,  Richmond,  Va. 


March  3,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  vTscimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19,  at  Richmond,  Va..  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  our  State  held  Its  annual 
Jefferson-Jaclcscxi  dinner.  Our  speaker 
on  that  occasion  was  the  Honorable  Dan 
Moore.  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Governor  Moore  made  a- splendid  ad- 
dress and  one  which  I  feel  is  worthy  of 
much  study  and  thought.  I  would  like 
to  include  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 
RgMAMts   BT   Oo?.   Dak   Mookb   at   Annuai. 

JEiTSBSorr-jACKsoir    Dat    Diir>rBB    of    xmc 

Dkmocxatic  Pa«tt  or  Vikcinia.  Satusbat. 

FiaaOA«T  19.  196fl.  Jomr  Marshaix  Horn.. 

RicRifONs.  Va. 

Jefferson,  the  Virginian;  Jackson,  the  North 
Carolinian.  Jefferson,  the  thinker,  the  mind 
of  the  Democratic  Party;  Jackson,  the  doer, 
the  man  of  acUon.  It  U  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  these  two  great  Democrats  who 
founded  our  party. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  consider  it  the 
greatest  of  honors  to  b«  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  addreaslnc  you  here  tonight.  This 
la  also  an  honor  aooorded  to  my  State  auid 
to  the  6  million  people  that  I  repreeent.  I 
feel  very  much  at  home  here  In  Virginia. 

Since  becoming  Oovemoc  of  North  Caro- 
lina last  year.  I  have  beneflted  greatly  from 
my  aaaoclatlon  with  your  former  Oovemoc. 
a  good  Democrat,  the  Honorable  AlbertU  Har- 
rison. During  thJa  short  time.  I  have  come 
to  know  him  well,  to  admire  hla  ability,  to 
respect  hla  Judgment.  Governor  Harrison 
la.  m  the  Ones*  sense,  a  Vlrglnl&n. 

In  keeping  with  your  tradlUon  of  good 
Democratic  government,  tha  people  of  Vir- 
ginia have  elected  another  outstanding  leader 
to  foUow  In  tba  footctepa  o*  AlbertU  Harri- 
son and  thoM  Oovemoia  who  went  before 
him.  I  waa  pleaaad  to  be  here  In  Richmond 
only  a  few  wseka  ago  when  Governor  God- 
win WM  Inaugurated.  It  waa  a  good  day 
fcr  Virginia. 

I  lottk  forward  to  my  aaaoclatlon  with  Gov- 
ernor Oodwln.  I  admlra  hla  determination. 
hla  aagemeaa  to  get  on  with  the  job  of  mak- 
ing this  an  even  greater  State,  and  hla  tre- 
mendous dealre  to  serve  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
him  In  the  years  ahead  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  our  two  States  and  this  Nation  we  aU 
love. 

Cooperation  has  been  the  hallmark  of  th« 
raiatlonshlp  ot  Virginia  and  Mortb  Ou^Una 
tbrougbout  hlatory.  Even  as  the  ideas  of 
Jaffaraon.  the  Virginian,  and  Jackson,  the 
Korth  Carolinian,  were  mingled  to  form  our 
I>emocratlc  Party,  so,  too.  have  be«n  the 
spirit  and  hopea  of  our  peoples. 

Our  Uea  go  deep.  Prom  the  very  begln- 
nlnga  of  VlrglnU  and  North  Carolina,  wa 
bava  had  a  oonatant  interchange  of  peopla 
and  ot  tdeaa.  For  example,  our  formar  Gov. 
Luther  Hodgea  waa  bom  a  Virginian,  ^n*! 
your  former  Gov.  John  Battle  waa  bom  a 
north  Carolinian.  Oovaraor  Battle  ^i^itw*^ 
however,  that  hla  b«ln(  a  Tar  Haal  waa 
purely  unintentional  His  mother  happened 
to  be  vlaltlng  in  our  State  when  he  arrived 
ahead  of  schedule.  Oovemor  Hodgea.  w« 
mtgibt  point  out.  came  to  North  Carolina  of 
hla  own  free  will. 


Aa  for  the  exchange  of  ideaa.  in  the  early 
thirties  our  legialature  asked  your  Gov. 
Harry  Byrd  to  come  to  Raleigh  and  addrees 
it  on  how  VlrglnU  had  solved  Its  own 
depreeslon-created  Oscal  puzzle.  He  did  and 
we  appreciated  it  Juat  as  we  apprecUted 
the  fine  work  he  later  did  In  Waatiington. 
The  year  after  Governor  Byrd  came  to  our 
State,  North  Carolina  returned  the  favor 
when  our  Governor  Gardner  was  Invited  by 
your  general  assembly  to  explain  our  newly  xi,  w»«.eB  uj  «< 
enacted  legUlatlon  establishing  a  statewide  Munately     this 


highway  system.  After  the  trip  from  Raleigh 
today.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  you  Virginians 
followed  Governor  Gardner's  recommenda- 
tions. 

Tlirough  the  years  our  two  States  have 
engaged  In  healthy,  good-humored  competi- 
tion. We  have  competed  fiercely  for  new 
business  and  Industry,  and  have  matched 
strides  In  Improving  basic  governmental  serv- 
ices to  all  our  people.  Both  States  have  a 
proven  record  of  supporting  good  govern- 
ment and  strong  fiscal  Integrity  in  the  use  of 
State  tax  funds. 

While  we  remain  friendly  rivals,  of  course, 
it  has  not  been  easy  sometimes  for  North 
Carolinians  to  keep  a  stiff  upper  Up  when  our 
history  Is  compared  with  that  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia. 

We  do  recognize  your  priority  when  you 
contend  tliat  Jamestown  was  the  first  per- 
manent English  settlement.  But.  we  tiasten 
to  remind  you  that  VlrglnU  Dare,  the  first 
English  child  who  waa  bom  In  America,  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  In  what  U  now  Dare 
County.  N  C.  I  might  add  that  we  attach  no 
historical  significance  to  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  Virginia  Dare  was  lx>rn.  Dare  County 
was  then  considered  to  be  in  the  colony 
known  as  Virginia. 

Why  do  VlrglnU  and  North  Carolina  have 
ao  much  in  common?  Our  people  have 
shared  a  commcm  heritage  based  on  demo- 
cratic principles  of  freedom  and  free  enter- 
prise. Many  years  ago.  they  developed  strong 
State  Democratic  Parties  and  they  have  sup- 
ported their  State  parties  loyally  and  faith- 
fully down  tlirough  the  years.  Prom  the 
ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  come  out- 
standing leadership  at  the  local  and  State 
levels,  aa  well  aa  outstanding  representatives 
In  Congress,  in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  in  the 
the  National  Government.  VlrglnU  and 
North  Carolina  have  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  good  government  and  responsible  lectder- 
ship  laid  down  by  Jefferson,  the  Virginian, 
and  Jackson,  the  North  CaroUnlan. 

Free  enterprise  la  a  case  In  point.  North 
Carolinians,  like  Virginians,  have  always  b»- 
Ueved  In  the  p/lnclples  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Call  it  what  you  will— free  enter- 
prise, capitalism,  or.  simply  buslnaaa — thU 
system  U  the  greatest  of  ail  the  mancnade 
miracles.  It  has  fed  more  people,  clothed 
more  people,  educated  more  people,  given 
more  happiness  to  more  people  than  any 
other  political  or  economic  order  In  the  his- 
tory of  man — and  ita  potential  scarcely  haa 
been  tapped. 

Let's  take  three  routine,  but  dramatic,  ex- 
amplea  of  free  enterprise: 

In  1918,  kerosene  was  widely  used  for  light- 
ing In  many  rural  homes.  Today  keroaena 
U  uaed  mosUy  aa  fuel  for  J«t  engtnea  that 
move  giant  tranaporta  through  the  skies  at 
nearly  the  apaad  ot  aound. 

In  1918.  there  were  only  6  mllllan  cars  In 
tha  Unltad  Stataa,  and  theaa  vahlclea  ebuggad 
atcog  at  alow  apaada  ov«r  Indlffarent  roada. 
Wa  now  produoa  automobllas  at  ttia  rate  ot 
9  mlllkm  a  year  and  there  are  71  mlUlon 
traveling  our  nwdem  hlghwaya  »n/^  streeta 
at  thla  time. 

In  1918,  the  flnt  commercial  radio  bioad- 
oaatlng  atatlon  ImmI  no*  ya«  vooa  on  tba  ak'. 
and  graat  nawa  avanta  ot  tba  day  ww*  bar- 
aided  by  ttta  appearance  ot  newhuya  crytnc 
their  "extras*  up  and  down  ttts  atzaeta. 
Today,  with  radio,  televlaloo.  and  oommunl- 


catlon  satellites,  we  get  "Instant  news"  along 
with  our  Instant  coffee. 

In  1918,  only  8  percent  of  our  college-age 
young  people  were  enrolled  In  Institutions 
of  higher  letimlng  as  compared  with  approxi- 
mately 43  percent  today. 

In  the  face  of  these  hard  facts,  one  would 
expect  that  we  Americans  would  liave  wide- 
spread public  appreclaUon  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  understanding  of  what 
it  takes  to  keep  it  moving  ahead.  Unfor- 
is  ont  true.  Too  much  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  voices  of  support 
are  seldom  raised.  Someone  has  called  the 
record  of  America's  free  enterprise  system 
"the  greatest  story  never  told." 

Yes.  I  champion  the  cause  of  free  enter- 
prise. I  know  from  first-hand  experience 
wliat  it  lias  accomplished  for  our  States  and 
for  our  Nation.  We  must  use  our  resources, 
our  talents,  and  our  abilities  to  inform  all 
our  people,  especially  our  youngsters,  on  the 
values  of  the  fundamental  economic  prin- 
ciples on  which  thU  country  waa  founded 
and  has  grown. 

The  Democratic  Party,  a  champion  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  haa  pUyed  the  domi- 
nant role  In  the  development  of  our  two 
States  and  our  Nation.  Our  people  have 
turned  again  and  again  to  our  party  for 
the  leadership  that  they  must  have.  The 
American  people  liave  turned  to  our  party 
to  give  leadership  for  the  free  world  and 
to  maintain  and  promote  the  soxind  growth 
of  our  domestic  economy.  Democrats  have 
m«t  every  challenge  on  both  the  State  and 
National  levels.  Here  in  Virginia  you  met 
the  challenge  of  these  difficult  times  when 
you  elected  Mills  Godwin  as  your  Governor. 

The  Democratic  Party  remains  the  most 
effective  organization  by  which  the  citizens 
of  a  free  society  can  maintain  and  control 
the  directions  of  their  government  on  every 
level.  Strong  and  active  leadership  from  the 
precinct  up  U  essential,  however.  If  our  party 
U  to  retain  the  confldenee  and  active  support 
of  our  people. 

This  U  true  In  North  Carolina;  it  U  true 
In  Virginia.  As  Governor  Godwin  said  so 
eloquently  in  his  inaugural  address:  "Vir- 
ginia U  of  the  South.  She  will  always  he. 
and  she  will  guard  and  cherish  the  high 
principle,  the  warmth,  the  humanity  tliat 
have  marked  our  region."  This,  too,  ia  true 
of  North  Carolina.  But.  we — Virgima,  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  States  of  the  South- 
are,  as  your  Governor  said,  "of  the  Nation." 
Time  does  bring  many  changes.  An  ex- 
ploding population,  a  most  producUve  and 
expanding  economy,  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 
the  explorations  into  space  and  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  are  clear  indicators  of  the  scope 
and  complexity  of  problems  and  opportunl- 
Uea  which  press  upon  our  Nation  from  all 
sides.  Eventa  at  the  local.  State,  national 
and  International  leveU  move  with  such  be- 
wUdarlng  speed  that  those  of  us  in  public 
oflloa  ara  hard  pressed  merely  to  keep  in- 
formed of  these  developments. 

WhUe  we  cherish,  and  seek  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  great  principles  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackaon,  we  must  apply  these  principles  un- 
der tba  pressure  of  daUy  crises  and  the  need 
bo  make  decUlons  which  cannot  wait  untU 
the  morrow.  Yea.  VlrglnU  and  North  Caro- 
lina ara  "ot  the  Nation."  Like  all  the  Ameri- 
can Stataa,  wa  must  continually  face  new 
raallUea  and  new  challengea. 

Tha  Importance  ot  local.  Stete  and  national 
govemmenu  la  increasing  every  year—  every 
day  and  every  hour.  In  some  cases.  Govern- 
ment today  U  larger,  mora  difficult  to  man- 
aga  than  either  Jefferson  or  Jack£on  ever 
anvlatooad.  Still  these  founders  of  our  great 
party  warned  of  big  government,  and  tlia 
dangers  it  can  preaant.  Their  wisdom  in 
thaaa  areas  la  aa  sound  today  aa  it  was  dur- 
ing thetr  lifetimes. 

Jefferson  aald:  "Tha  people,  to  whom  all 
authority  belongs,  have  divided  the  powera 
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of  government  into  two  distinct  depart- 
ments, the  leading  characters  of  which  are 
foreign  and  domestic;  and  they  have  ap- 
pointed for  each  a  distinct  set  of  function- 
aries." 

Jefferson  continued.  "Theae  they  have 
made  coordinate,  checking  and  balancing 
each  other,  like  the  three  cardinal  depart- 
ments In  the  Individual  States:  each  equally 
supreme  as  to  powers  delegated  to  Itself; 
and  neither  authorized  ultimately  to  decide 
what  l>elong8  to  Itself,  or  Its  copartner  in 
government." 

Jackson,  In  one  of  his  Inaugural  addresses, 
said:  "In  such  measures  as  1  may  be  called 
on  to  pursue  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
separate  States,  I  hope  to  be  animated  by  a 
proper  respect  for  those  sovereign  members 
of  our  Union,  taking  care  not  to  confound 
the  powers  they  have  reserved  to  themselves 
with  those  they  have  granted  to  the 
I  Union)." 

Federal-State  relationships  have  changed 
drastically  in  recent  years,  as  the  Federal 
Government  has  moved  more  and  more  Into 
areas  we  formerly  considered  reserved  to  the 
States.  Regardless  whether  we  approve  or 
disapprove  of  the  many  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams, the  trend  Is  well  established  and  new 
Federal-State  relationships  are  now  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  We  cannot  turn  back  the  clock 
or  reverse  the  tide  in  the  basic  areas  of  gov- 
ernmentel  service.  Federal  funds  collected 
from  the  States  are  now  Ijeing  used  in  a 
variety  and  profusion  of  programs  touching 
almost  every  aspect  of  our  life  and  economy. 
These  Federal  funds  are  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

Many  people  today  feel  that  oiu-  Federal 
Government  is  becoming  too  powerful,  and 
that  It  is  usurping  State  authority.  I  under- 
•tand  this  concern  because  we  all  realize  the 
dangers  Involvd  in  putting  too  much  power 
In  one  central  government.  However  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  important  role  of  the 
States  Is  diminishing,  or  that  the  effective- 
ness of  State  government  U  at  a  minimum 
We  all  recognize  that  the  best  government 
la  that  which  U  closest  to  the  people  it 
serves.  Our  own  history.  I  believe,  has 
clearly  proven  this  point. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of  change  In 
ttie  trend  and  philosophy  of  the  Federal 
Government  toward  the  States.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  shown  in  recent 
sessions  of  Congress  that  It  realizes  the  Im- 
portance of  SUte  governments  and  their 
abilities  and  opportunities  to  serve  their 
citizens.  A  case  In  point  U  the  Appalachla 
program  In  which  Virginia.  North  Carolina, 
^♦K  ?^*I  ^^^  ^'^  working  as  partners 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  people  in  this  great  region. 

In  the  Appalachla  program,  the  Federal 
Government  has  accepted  State  governments 
•a  full  partners  In  the  planning,  as  well  as 
the   operaUon,   of   this   program  m   natural 

^'"■*'*f VJ^''*'''"  ">*  ""*""«  Appalachian 
B«glonal  Commission,  representatives  of  the 
states  and  the  Federal  Government  work  to- 
pther  as  equals  to  stimulate  local  InlUatlve 
to  resolve  the  complex  problems  of  the  Ap- 
palachian region,  and  to  cooperate  as  equals 
in  mutually  agreeable  solutions.  This  is  an 
encouraging  sign  and  the  Democratic  Party 
is  responsible  for  It.  ' 

To  serve  the  needs  of  aU  our  people,  the 
Htates  must  be  equal  partners  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Too  frequently  in  the 
PMt,  the  States  have  been  the  Junior— or 
allent-partner  In  Federal-State  programs. 
The  opposite  approach  Is  exemplified  by  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  Public  Works  and 
"oonomlc  Development  Act  of  1965  This 
S^veK^^t  ^"^  ""•  Planning  Of  economic 
fnn   2f^  ^  programs  in  which  the  Federal 

^"uul^rt^e™"^*'^*'  "*"   ''"'•^  "^"^^ 

ThU   type  of  partnership  offers,   perhaps 

ttie   last   chance   for   State  govemmeota  to 

nuintain  iniuatlve  In  their  wTaffirr  U 
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we  fail,  then  the  trend  toward  Washington 
can  do  little  else  but  continue.  Yea.  here 
wUl  be  complaints  about  Government  so  far 
away  from  home,  about  soluUons  offered  by 
people  who  do  not  know  or  understand  local 
problems.  But,  unless  we  Democrats  here 
In  Virginia,  and  In  North  Carolina,  and  else- 
where do  something  constructive  about  it 
the  trend  toward  Washington  will  continue. 
In  my  opinion,  our  Democratic  Party  can 
•  •ffer  the  leadership,  the  principles  and  the 
vUlon  necessary  to  maintain  equal  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments. Representing  a  broad  base  of 
citizens,  our  party  must  meet  Its  responsibil- 
ity in  stimulating  free  enterprise.  Individual 
initiative,  and  the  programs,  whether  Federal 
or  State,  in  creating  higher  per  capita  in- 
come and  a  better  life  for  all  our  people. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Democratic  Party 
as  envisioned  by  Jefferson  and  as  led  by 
Jackson,  Is  vibrant  and  strong.  Never  let  us 
forgert  that  the  bedrock  of  our  party  indeed 
of  our  Nation  Itself,  is  the  individual  citizen 
whose  loyalty,  patriotism,  hard  work,  and 
ideals  we  must  never  Ijetray. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  expressed 
it  clearly  when  he  said:  "The  Almighty  God 
has  blessed  our  land  in  many  ways.  He  baa 
given  our  people  stout  hearts  and  strong 
arms  with  which  to  strike  mighty  blows  for 
freedom  and  truth.  He  has  given  to  our 
country  a  faith  which  has  become  the  hope 
of  all  peoples  in  an  anguished  world." 

Thomas  Jefferson  never  quailed  betore  the 
doubters,  the  cynics  and  weaklings.  In  hU 
first  Inaugural  address  on  March  4  1801  he 
asserted:  "I  believe  this  •  •  •  the  strongest  ' 
government  on  earth.  I  believe  it  the  qalr 
one  where  every  man.  at  the  call  of  the  iSw 
would  fly  to  the  standard  of  the  law  and 
would  meet  invasions  of  the  public  order  as 
his  own  personal  concern.  Sometimes  it  is 
said  that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the 
government  of  himself.  Can  he  then,  be 
trusted  with  the  governments  of  others'  Or 
have  we  found  angels  in  the  forms  of  kings 
to  govern  him?  Let  history  answer  this 
question." 

Fellow  Americans,  history  has  answered 
this  question— and  in  the  affirmative  Our 
great  Nation  still  stands,  stronger  and  more 
resolute  than  ever,  l«5  years  after  these  chal- 
lenglng  words  were  spoken  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson I  have  every  confldenee,  as  do  you 
that  America  will  remain  forever  the  land 
of  the  brave  and  the  free— always  ready  to 
champion  the  cause  of  free  peoples  in  the 
%ht  against  tyranny.  Injustice,  and  fear 
With  your  help,  and  with  the  help  of  all 
Americans,  we  shall  preserve,  protect,  and 
strengthen,  tbe  United  States  of  AmerlM  for 
our  children  and  generations  yet  unborn 
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Rico  and  to  examine  its  Industrial 
growth,  tonnages  handled,  and  to  meet 
with  government  and  business  officials  in 
San  Juan  and  other  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Puerto  Rico  enjoys  a  tremendous  trade 
with  continental  United  States  and  pur- 
chases annuaUy  more  than  $1.25  billion 
of  goods  from  the  United  States,  more 
than  $1  bUlion  of  which  is  shipped  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  east  coast  and  gulf 
coast  ports. 

T^e  port  of  Boston  now  will  share  in 
this  trade  and  will  serve  shipments  to  and 
from  Puerto  Rico  for  New  England. 

Most  of  this  two-way  trade  between  the 
Boston  and  San  Juan  ports  will  consist 
of  leather  goods,  jewelry,  food,  and  elec- 
tronic equipment.  Other  mainland  ports 
serving  Puerto  Rico  are:  New  York 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Charleston' 
Jacksonville,  Tampa,  Pensacola.  Lake 
Charles,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston 
and  Houston— not  to  mention  ports  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Boston  port  will 
InltiaUy  handle  more  than  $1  million 
worth  of  goods  for  the  Puerto  Rican  trade 
and  that  this  amount  will  increase 
rapidly. 

Tares  Sherchenko  Statue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI  ^ 

OF    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3, 1966 


Inauguration  of  Sea  Trade  Between 
Boston  and  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SANTIAGO  POUNCO-ABREU 

RZSmENT   COMMfflSIONKR   FROM    PtJEBTO   BICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Thursday,  March  3, 1966 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker 
toere  \s  currenUy  being  conducted  in 
Puerto  RJco  ceremonies  celebrating  the 
establishment  of  maritime  service  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Boston,  Mass.  and 
San  Juan,  PJl.  a  trade  mission  Is  visit- 
ing Puerto  Rico  to  mark  the  establish- 
ment of  this  trade  by  Sea-Land  Services 
to  enable  Boston  businessmen  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  economics  of  Puerto 


Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  historic  events  of  1963-64.  pertaining 
to  the  unveiUng  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko 
statue  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  Importance  and  significance 
of  this  poet  laureate,  not  only  for  the 
freedom  of  Ukraine  but  also  of  all  other 
captive  nations  in  Eastern  Europe 
House  Document  No.  445,  entitled 
"Europe's  Freedom  Fighter,"  further  ex- 
plains the  enduring  power  of  this  historic 
figure  for  the  genuine  independence  of 
all  nations  In  Eastern  Europe. 

In  numerous  communities  throughout 
our  country,  the  month  of  March  is  ob- 
served as  Shevchenko  Month— the  an- 
niversaries of  both  his  birth  and  death 
Shevchenko  was  bom  in  1814  and  died 
in  1861. 

I  deem  this  to  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  underscore  again  my  proposal  (H  J 
Res.  226),  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a    Taras    Shevchenko    freedom    stamp 
Although    our   energies,    thoughts,    and 
prayers  today  are  concentrated  on  Viet- 
nam, we  must  not  forget  the  captivity  of 
numerous  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  the' 
largest    of    them    being    Shevchenko's 
Ukraine.    I  shall  again  urge  the  Post- 
master General  to  consider  this  resolu- 
tion favorably,  and  also  continue  to  seek 
the  support  of  all  Members  of  this  Im- 
portant undertaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  1964  state- 
ment by  President  Johnson  in  regard  to 
Shevchenko  in  the  Record,  as  justlfica- 
Uon  enough  for  the  issuance  of  this 
stamp.  Also,  I  insert  the  fuU  text  of  my 
resolution: 
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Srytxymrt  bt  thk  Pkesxdcnt 

It  U  moat  fitting  that  thoae  who  lore  mnA 
Mlmlr*  T>raa  Shevchenko  should  meet  to 
seal  azul  pUce  In  the  crypt  of  hla  statue  cer- 
tain documents  which  will  be  of  Interest  to 
American  citizens  In  yean  to  come 

The  love  for  the  nkrmlnlan  poet  laureate 
la  fully  understandable  and  pride  In  his 
accomplishments  wholly  Justifiable. 

It  Is  meet  appropriate  that  here  In  the 
Capital  City  of  this  great  and  free  Republic 
a  statue  of  Shevchenko  should  hav^  been 
erected  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  all  the 
llrln(,  and  thoae  who  follow  us.  of  his 
greatness. 

Shevchenko  well  deserves  the  honors  paid 
him.  He  was  more  than  a  Ukrainian — he 
was  a  statesman  and  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  was  more  than  a  poet — he  was  a  valiant 
crusader  for  the  rights  and  freedom  of  men. 
H«  used  verse  to  carry  on  a  determined  fight 
for  freedom.  His  poetry  was  of  and  for  the 
people.  It  gave  hop*  to  those  In  despair 
and  stirred  to  action  thoae  who  might  other- 
wlsa    have    been    resigned    to    enslavement. 

So  wldeepread  was  his  audience  and  so 
great  his  Influence  that  his  words  were  read 
and  loved  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  his 
own  land.  So  valued  were  the  copies  of 
his  poems  that  families  struggled  to  own 
two  books — the  Bible  and  Shevchenko. 

As  a  member  oC  tba  US.  Senate  back  In 
1900.  I  sent  a  meaaai*  to  your  organization 
aaylng.  "I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  for 
ra*aaerttng  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty 
held  by  iTkralnlans  everywhere.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Democratic  Party  best  serves 
the  cause  ot  Ukrainians  everywhere  In  the 
world." 

This  Is  also  my  meaaaga  to  you  In  1904. 
As  Preatdent  ot  the  United  Statea  I  renew 
my  oongratulatlons  for  your  accomplish- 
ments and  assure  you  ttuit  this  Nation  and 
this  Oovemment  earnestly  dealre  the  return 
of  freedom  to  all  peoplee  from  whom  It  Ls 
even  now  denied.  And  Shevchenko's  poetry 
will  serve  as  a  ouistant  reminder  of  this 
most  important  task. 

HJ.  Rm.  236 

Whereas  in  his  IQM  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamatloB  tb*  Praaktent  declared:  "It  Is 
appropriate  and  proper  to  manifeet  to  the 
peofita  of  the  oapttva  naAloos  the  support  ot 
tha  Oovemment  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Statea  of  America  for  their  Just  as- 
pirations" and  urged  all  Americans  "to  glTe 
renewed  devotion  to  the  Just  aspirations  of 
all  people  for  national  independence  and 
human  liberty":  and 

Wharaaa  alaca  l»59  both  President  Dwlgbt 
D.  n— iliif  and  ,Pr  art  dent  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Bkpiesaad  similar  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments In  their  successive  annual  proclama- 
tions: and 

Wliaraas  Xtm  Bghty-slxth  Congress  of  the 
Unltad  Stataa  booored  Taras  Shevchenko. 
Ukraine's  poet  laureate,  by  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  him  on  public 
grounds  In  Washington.  District  ot  Colum- 
bia: and 

WlMraas  the  same  Coogrsaa  provided  for 
•  ^nwimentary  biography  ot  Shevchenko  in 
trlbuta  to  the  everlaMlng  spirit  and  works 
ot  this  freedom  fighter  of  Europe;  and 

Whereas  the  unremitting  condemnatloos 
■ad  sttocks  by  imperlaUst  Moscow  and  iU 
ootealal  puppets  a^tnst  Hiaaa  faiaeelng  acts 
elaftrly  prove  Xbm  vtidam  of  tha  United 
at»taa  Oovernmant  In  properly  claiming  this 
WW  tempi  II  ary  ot  Lincoln  as  one  of  freedom's 
outateading  lights;  and 

Whereas  In  1061  the  President  ot  the 
TTnlted  SUtea  paid  reapeoU  to  the  ideals 
and  Immortal  teachings  ot  this  former  serf. 
whose  poetry,  art.  and  phlloeophy  have 
cleeply  inspired  the  forty-five  million 
Ukrainian  natloo  in  Its  aspirations  to  free- 
dom and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  proCound  himuuilsm  of  this 
champion  of  liberty  was  courageously  di- 


rected against  the  colonial  subjugation  of 
all  the  non-Russian  nations  in  eastern 
Europe  and  central  Asia,  as  well  as  against 
the  suppression  of  the  Jews  and  the  slavery 
of  Negroes:  and 

Whereas  in  consonance  with  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  It  Is  both  proper  and 
fitting  to  advance  the  aspirations  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  all  nations  by 
honoring  their  historic  advocates  of  human 
liberty,  and  thus  forging  indissoluble  spirit- 
ual ties  with  the  respective  peoples:  and 

Whereas  by  all  evidence  a  freedom  stamp 
series  can  become  an  important  and  essen- 
tial vehicle  of  expression  In  the  formation 
and  strengthening  of  such  ties:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Postmaster  General  is  requested  and  author- 
ized to  create  and  initiate  a  captive  nations 
freedom  series  of  postage  stamps  In  honor 
of  national  heroes  of  freedom.  The  first  of 
this  series  shall  be  designated  as  the  Taras 
Shevchenko  freedom  stamp,  symbolizing  the 
determined  struggle  of  his  Ukraine,  the  larg- 
est captive  non-Russian  nation  In  eastern 
Europe,  for  national  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. Within  the  selected  format  of  the 
series,  such  stamps  shall  be  of  such  denomi- 
nation and  design  and  shall  be  Issued  for 
such  period  commencing  In  1965  as  the  Post- 
master General  shall  determine. 


Attuaable  Goali 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PCIfNSTI.VANL* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVE3 
Thursday,  March  3, 19$$ 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  given  the  priorities  which  face 
him.  President  Johnson  has  settled  on 
what  seem  modest  but  attainable  goals  in 
attacking  water  pollution,  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Bulletin  comments  editori- 
ally . 

The  modest  but  attainable  Roals  are 
ones  that  will  produce  the  maximum  In 
visible  results — the  paper  believes. 

It  points  out : 

The  key  proposal  Is  a  Pederal  contribution 
of  about  one- third  of  total  cost  In  a  demon- 
stration rivers  program  aimed  at  purging 
Individual  basins  from  source  to  mouth. 

Certain  demanding  criteria  must  be  met 
by  the  Statea  and  communities  In  the  basin 
area  to  qualify  for  grants.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult. If  all  goes  well,  will  be  a  sparkling  wa- 
terway which  will  make  residents  of  river 
basins  elsewhere  Insist  on  the  same. 

This  legislation  Is  of  much  significance 
to  this  country.   The  editorial  which  dis- 
cusses It  is  forthright  and  lucid  and  I 
suggest  that  It  be  included  in  the  Record. 
Mooaer  Watbk  PaooaAM 

President  Johnson's  frustration,  almost  as 
much  as  his  goals.  Is  revealed  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  attacking  water  pollution. 

He  would  like,  he  says,  "to  cleanse  oar  riv- 
ers of  the  blight  that  burdens  thetn" — strain 
them  pure  and  sweet  ail  at  once.  Paul  Bunyan 
style.  But  then  there  Is  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  so  many,  many  other  things  that  must  be 
paid  for,  and  so  •   •  •. 

And  so.  he  has  come  up  with  a  proposal 
that  Is  probably  the  best  available  \uader  the 
clrcumstancea  but  that  in  fiscal  1997  would 
call  for  an  expendltwe  of  $S0  mllllaa  towwd 
solving  a  problem  which  Pederal  authorltlea 


estimate  will  run  to  $20  or  $30  billion  from 
all  sources. 

Given  the  priorities  which  face  him,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  settled  on  what  seem  modest 
but  attainable  goals — onee  that  will  produce 
the  maximum  In  visible  results. 

The  key  proposal  is  a  Pederal  contribution 
of  about  one-third  of  total  cost  In  a  demon- 
stration rivers  program  aimed  at  purging  In- 
dividual basins  from  source  to  mouth.  Cer- 
tain demanding  criteria  must  be  met  by  the 
States  atul  communities  in  the  basin  area 
to  qualify  for  the  grants.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult. If  all  goes  well,  will  be  a  sparkling 
waterway  which  wil  make  residents  of  river 
basins  elsewhere  insist  on  the  same. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  asks  for  authority  to  bring 
suit  to  bait  pollution  that  Is  an  immediate 
danger  to  public  health,  an  answer  to  a  need 
that  has  been  met  only  sijottily  at  the  State 
level. 

The  great  effort  In  purfying  the  streams 
lies  ahead,  beyond  reach  at  the  moment.  But 
the  President's  proposal  makes  an  acceptable 
approach  to  it. 
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The  Golden  Door 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   *IXW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 196$ 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  American  stories  is  the  one 
about  the  millions  of  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  this  land  since  that  com- 
pany of  adventurers  landed  at  James- 
town. Va.,  to  settle  in  a  new  land. 

While  those  cavaliers  founded  the  first 
permanent  English  colony  in  America 
they  were  not  the  first  Immigrants  and 
the  42  million  who  followed  will  doubtless 
not  be  the  last. 

On  October  3,  1965.  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  signed  into  law  a  new  immi- 
gration bill  which  removes  many  of  the 
discriminatory  and  distasteful  elements 
which  had  given  to  bigotry,  the  stature 
of  law  during  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury. This  was  the  latest  act  In  the  long 
history  of  American  immigration,  the 
reopening  of  the  golden  door  on  a  vir- 
tually nondiscriminatory  basis. 

There  are  Members  of  this  Congress, 
Including  myself,  who  were  the  children 
of  immigrants  in  the  very  specific  sense 
that  one  or  the  other  of  our  parents  came 
here  from  some  foreign  land  but  as 
Pran'lin  Roosevelt  ix)inted  out  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  1938  we  are  all  of  us  the  children  of 
immigrants. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  commend  to  the 

attention  of  our  colleagues  the  following 

article  which  appeared  in  the  February 

20.  1966.  edition  of  This  Week  magazine: 

Thk   Golden    Dook 

(By  Thomas  J.  Fleming) 

In  1748,  16-year-old  George  Washington 
made  his  first  trip  over  the  Blue  Rldga 
Mountains  to  work  as  a  surveyor  along  tha 
western  frontier.  One  day  he  noted  In  hla 
Journal  meeting  an  Indian  war  party,  with 
two  scalps — and  later  a  group  of  Inunlgrant* 
who  Impressed  the  future  Father  of  hia 
Country  as  "Ignorante  •  •  •  they  would 
never  speak  English  but,  when  spoken  Mh 
they  speak  all  Dutch." 


There  Is  a  beautiful  simplicity  to  this  en- 
counter. It  sums  up,  in  an  offhand  sentence 
the  whole  story  of  the  immigrants  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  young  man  who  made  the  observation 
was  the  great-grandson  of  immigrants  who 
had  been  driven  to  Virginia  by  poverty  and 
religious  persecution  about  90  years  before. 
The  imlgrants  who  spokes  only  "Dutch" 
were  Germans,  seeking  refuge  on  the  frontier 
for  almost  identical  reasons. 

So  It  has  gone,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. Each  new  wave  of  imlgrants  have 
come  to  America  poor  and  unschooled  and 
prospered  until  they  came  to  regard  the  next 
wave  as  "Ignorante."  (Later  generations 
added  such  unlovely  names  as  mlck.  wop.  yld, 
polack.  eplk.)  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  great 
grandson  of  an  Immigrant  from  Ireland, 
wanted  to  stop,  once  and  for  all.  this  futile 
pattern.  When  he  died  he  was  working  on  a 
book  which  he  called  "A  Nation  of  Imml- 
grante."  There  are  grounds  for  believing  he 
got  the  idea  from  his  father.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, who  once  remarked,  "1  was  born  in  the 
United  States  and  so  was  my  father.  Yet  my 
children  are  stUl  called  Irish.  What  the  hell 
do  we  have  to  do  to  become  Americans?" 
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WE  ARE  ALL  CHnjWEN  OF  IMMIGRANTS  AND 
REBIXS 

It  Is  the  plain  truth.  All  of  us,  from  May- 
floicer  descendants  to  the  toddlers  born  to 
Cuban  refugees  from  Castro's  communism. 
are  children  of  Immigrants.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  threw  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  into  a  furor 
when  he  reminded  them  of  it  In  a  1938 
speech.  "Remember."  he  said,  "always,  that 
all  of  us,  and  you  and  I  espyecially,  are  de- 
scended from  Immlgrante  and  revolution- 
ists." But  the  whole  truth  is  much  larger 
than  this  plain  truth.  The  story  of  Ameri- 
can Immigration  Is  more  than  the  search  for 
a  full  dinner  pall.  It  is  one  of  the  sagas 
In  the  history  of  the  human  race.  Since 
1007,  when  the  first  English  settlers  landed 
at  Jamestown.  Va.,  a  staggering  42  million 
people  have  migrated  to  the  United  State*— 
the  largest  mass  movement  in  recorded  his- 
tory. 

FIRST  WrDDINC,   A  MAID  AND  A  LABORER  IN 
VIRGINIA 

Who  were  they— and  why  did  they  come? 
One  thing  U  certain.  From  the  beginning, 
almost  to  a  man  and  woman,  they  were  not 
aristocrats.  Although  there  were  a  number 
of  gentlemen  among  the  first  settlers  In 
Virginia,  they  were  of  the  poorer  sort.  As 
one  of  Virginia's  earliest  historians,  Robert 
Severely,  remarked  In  1705,  "  Tls  not  likely 
that  any  man  of  a  plentiful  estate  should 
voluntarily  abandon  a  happy  certainty  to 
roam  after  Imaginary  advantages  in  a  New 
World  •  •  •  the  chief  design  of  all  parties 
concerned  was  to  fetch  away  •  •  •  treasiu-e." 
Virginia's  first  marriage  (1608)  was  between 
Ann  Burras,  a  lady's  maid,  and  John  Laydon. 
a  laborer.  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  describes 
the  scene  with  fine  Irony  In  his  narrative 
"Western  Star  ": 

"And  the  first  white  wedding  held  on  Vir- 
ginia ground  will  marry  no  courtly  dame  to  a 
cavalier  but  Ann  Burras.  lady's  maid,  to  John 
lAydon.  a  laborer. 

"After  some  6  weeks'  coxirtshlp — a  fall  wed- 
ding when  the  leaves  were  turning  and  the 
wild  air  sweet,  and  we  know  no  more  than 
that  but  It  sticks  In  the  mind,  for  they  were 
•ervlng  maid  and  laboring  man, 

"And  yet.  while  they  Uved.  (and  they  had 
not  longe  to  live) ,  they  were  half  of  the  first 
families  In  Virginia." 

In  New  England,  the  story  was  much  the 
•ame.  There  was  not  an  lota  of  blue  blood 
aboard  the  old  freighter  Mayflower.  Nor  U 
this  the  only  myth  that  needs  exploding. 

Because  America  Is  an  English  speaking 
country,  most  of  us  have  the  impression  that 
English  Immigrants  alone  cleared  the  forest 
primeval,    fought    the    Revolution,    secured 


independence—and  then  the  others— Irish 
Germans.  Jews— began  to  arrive.  Actually 
most  of  America  was  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  "nation  of  nations"  by  the  time 
the  embattled  farmers  flred  the  first  shot  at 
Lexington. 

As  early  as  September  25,  1608,  six  sturdy 
laborers  strode  ashore  at  Jamestown  and 
within  3  weeks  had  a  roaring  fire  going  under 
a  glass  furnace,  the  first  factory  in  America. 
Their  names  were  Mlchal  Lowlckl,  Zblgnlew 
Stefanskl.  Jur  Mata,  Jan  Bogdan,  Karol 
Zrenlca  and  Stanlslaw  Sadowskl. 

In  1619,  when  Virginia  convened  America's 
first  representative  assembly,  the  Governor 
declared  that  only  natives  of  England  would 
be  allowed  to  vote.  The  Poles  immediately 
went  on  strike,  and  won  an  almost  Instant 
victory.  The  court  book  of  the  Virginia 
Company  records:  "Upon  some  dispute  of 
the  Polonlans  •  •  •  it  was  now  agreed  that 
they  shall  be  enfranchised  and  made  as  free 
as  any  inhabitant." 

Over  6,000  Dutch  settled  in  New  York  and 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  Invited  people 
from  every  country  In  the  world  to  Join  them. 
Twenty-three  Jews,  refugees  from  Portu- 
guese persecution  in  Brazil,  arrived  In  1654. 
French  protestants  driven  out  of  France  fol- 
lowed, as  did  Italians  from  the  Piedmont. 

One  of  these  young  Jewish  immigrant^. 
Asser  Levy,  won  the  first  clear-cut  victory  for 
religious  freedom  In  the  New  World.  When 
he  ,ipplled  for  citizenship  m  Nieuw  Amster- 
dam, the  Governor,  gruff  Peter  Stuyvesant. 
turned  him  down.  For  3  years,  Levy  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  all  the  duties  of  a  citizen. 
He  regularly  mounted  guard  along  with  the 
Dutch.  He  paid  his  taxes.  Finally  he  re- 
applied, and  by  this  time  the  Dutch  burgers 
backed  him  so  firmly  that  Stuyvesant  was 
forced  to  grant  him  citizenship — though  he 
warned  that  this  would  mean  men  of  all  re- 
ligions would  now  be  able  to  demand  the 
same  rights.  Which  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. When  the  English  took  possession  of 
the  colony  in  1664,  they  found  citizens  of  18 
different  nationalities,  and  almost  as  many 
religions. 

Sweden  and  Finland.  meanwhUe.  had  sent 
500  sturdy  planters  to  Delaware,  where  they 
Introduced  that  symbol  of  American  pioneer- 
ing, the  log  cabin.  Refugees  from  religious 
wars  In  the  Rhlneland  poured  into  Penn- 
sylvania in  such  numbers  that  In  1766  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  estimated  that  the  colony 
was  one-third  German.  Ten  years  later  a 
census  revealed  they  were  between  110,000 
and  150,000  strong.  Irish,  particularly  the 
Protestants  from  the  northern  counties, 
streamed  Into  American  ports  from  Boston 
to  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  2.000  a  year 
from  1700.  with  the  numbers  soaring  to 
10.000  a  year  In  the  1770's.  Famed  for  their 
fighting  prowess,  they  were  sought  by  every 
colony  to  serve  as  buffers  along  the  restless 
frontier.  Thus,  they  founded  Worcester. 
Mass.,  Londonderry.  N.H.,  and  some  500  other 
towns  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  Thou- 
sands of  doughty  Scottish  hlghlanders  and 
lowlanders  were  welcomed  for  similar  rea- 
sons, and  moved  Into  the  back  country  ol 
North  and  South  Carolina. 


"foreign"  contribtttions  to  independenck 
The  colonists  keenly  appreciated  the  con- 
tributions of  these  non-English  Immigrants. 
British  attempts  to  prevent  their  Influx  was 
one  of  the  major  grievances  cited  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  "He  [King 
George  ni]  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the 
population  of  these  States;  for  that  reason 
obstructing  the  laws  of  natiiralizatlon  of 
foreigners;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encour- 
age their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands." 
In  the  stniggle  for  Independence,  these 
foreigners  played  a  vital  role,  lliomas  Jef- 
ferson took  the  phrase,  "All  men  are  created 
equal"  from  the  writings  of  PhUlp  Mazzel.  a 
briUlant  Italian  who  lived  for  a  number  of 
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years  In  Virginia.  Charles  Thomson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1774- 
89.  the  man  who  preserved  the  most  precious 

ji^?,?x"*l°^.'V"*'^*=*°  histwy  and  who  was 
called  the  life  of  the  cause  of  liberty"  in 
Philadelphia,  was  bom  In  County  Derry  Ire 
land.  Of  the  56  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  18  were  of  non-English  "stock 
and  8  were  first -generation  immigrants 
Paul  Revere,  the  man  who  sounded  the  his- 
toric alarm,  was  of  French  descent. 

At  times  more  than  a  third  of  the  Ameri- 
can Army  was  Irish.  The  Pennsylvania  Con- 
tinentals, 1  of  Washington's  toughest  bri- 
gades, was  often  called  "the  line  of  Ireland  " 
John  Sullivan,  son  of  a  Limerick  school 
teacher,  was  a  major  general;  his  brother 
James,  became  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
Commodore  John  Barry,  the  "father  of  the 
American  Navy"  was  born  in  Tacumshane. 
Ireland.  In  the  first  months  of  the  war 
when  the  New  England  troops  tried  to  cele- 
brate Guy  Pawkes  day.  a  notoriously  antl- 
Cathollc  celebration.  Washington  sternly  re- 
buked them  for  planning  such  an  Insult  to 
the  Irish  soldiers  who  fought  beside  them. 

T  ,^t  X*"*''  ^°'"^*'  ^^^  N*^  Englanders  raised 
Irish  tempers  by  parading  a  "stuffed  Pad- 
dy—a very  uncomplimentary  image  of  St 
Patrick— around  the  camp.    The  Irish  seized 
,1,    ^""^  ^^^  ^°^  *  moment  it  looked  like 
civil  war.    But  Washington  quickly  appeared 
and  asked  the  Irish  to  point  out  their  tor- 
mentors and  he  would  have  them  punished 
This  the  Irish  declined  to  do.  so  Washington 
said:    -Well  I,  too,  am  a  lover  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  and.  must  settle  the  affair  by  making  all 
the   Army   keep   the   day."     Whereupon    he 
ordered   an   extra   ration   of  rum   for  every 
man  in  camp,  and  In  the  words  of  an  aide 
All    made   merry   and   were   good   friends." 
Thousands  of  Germans  also  volunteered 
One    of   their   leaders   was    the   fiery   Peter 
Muehlenberg.  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  Church 
in  Virginia.     In  January  1776,  he  ascended 
the  pulpit  an(J  preached  a  blazing  sermon 
In  which  he  declared:   "There  Is  a  time  for 
preaching  and  praying,  but  also  a  time  for 
battle,  and  that  time  has  now  arrived  "    He 
then  flung  aside  his  ministerial  robes  to  re- 
v^l  the  uniform  of  a  Continental  Colonel 
Three  hundred  men  enlisted  at  the  church 
door.    By  1777.  Muehlenberg  was  a  brigadier 
general,  and  as  he  led  his  men  Into  the  bat- 
«e  of  Brandywlne,  the  Hessian  troops  on  the 
British  side  recognized  him  and  cried  ouf 
.^®'"   ^o""™"    Teufel    Pete"— (here   comes 
Devil  Pete")— a  nickname  he  earned  in  hU 
student  days  In  Germany. 

Another  German  hero  was  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer of  upstate  New  Yorlf.     When  the  war 
began  he  organized  four  battalions   all  with 
German  colonels  and  largely  Germans  In  the 
ranks.    In  1777.  when  the  British  master  plan 
for     ending     the     Revolution     called     for 
three  armies  to  drive  down  New  York  State 
to  cut  the  colonies  In  two.  Herkimer  was  the 
first  to  meet  the  challenge.    In  a  fierce  guer- 
rilla encoimter  at  Orlskany,  he  fought  his 
way  out  of  an  ambush  and  though  mortally 
wounded,    directed    an    all-day    battle    that 
eventually    drove    the     British     and     their 
Indian   allies  with   heavy  losses.     It  was  a 
crucial  victory,  leading  dlrecUy  to  the  Brit- 
ish siirrender  at  Saratoga,  the  turning  point 
of  the  war.     Washington  paid  him  tribute 
commenting.  "It  was  Herkimer  who  first  re- 
versed  the   gloomy  scene   •    •    •    he  served 
from  love  of  country,  not  for  reward." 
"otm  little  njEvm  on  front  street" 
The  chief  financier  of  the  Revolution  was 
Robert  Morris.    Lees  well  known  but  at  least 
as  devoted  to  the  cause  was  his  friend.  Haym 
Salomon,  a  Polish   Jew  who  spent  2  years 
spying   for    the    Americans    In    British-held 
New  York,  and  then  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  consumed  his  personal  fortune  ad- 
vancing cash  to  Congressmen.  Army  officers, 
and    the    bankrupt    American    Government 
James  Madison  wrote  home:  "The  kindness 
of  oxir  little  friend  on  Front  Street  near  the 
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coffeehouse.  Is  a  fund  that  wUl  prsserre  ma 
from  eztremitla*.  but  I  n«ver  reaort  to  It 
without  mortification,  u  he  obstinately  r»- 
Jecta  all  recompense." 

Other  JewB  fought  In  the  ReToIutlooary 
ranks.  One  of  the  bravest  was  Francis  Sal- 
vador, who  was  bom  Into  a  wealthy  London 
family  and  became  a  pioneer  In  South  Caro- 
lina's back  country.  Karly  one  morning  In 
July  1776,  a  bleeding  fugitive  staggered  Into 
Salvador's  house  to  gasp  out  the  news  o<  a 
Brltlsh-led  Indian  Invasion.  Salvador  flung 
himself  on  his  horse  for  a  wild.  Bevere-Uke, 
28-mlle  ride  to  rally  the  militia.  Then  he 
Joined  in  the  fierce  fighting  that  followed, 
and  feu  mortally  wounded.  On  his  tcmb  his 
neighbors  engraved  the  words : 

"Bom  an  arlstlcrat,  he  became  a  democrat. 
An    KngUshman.    he    cast    his    lot    with 

America; 
True  to  his  ancient  faith,  he  gave  his  life 
For  new  hopes  of  human  liberty  and  under- 
standing.'* 

Another  fighting  frontiersman  was  the 
Italian.  Giuseppe  Maria  Francesco  Vigo,  who 
played  a  crucial  role  in  the  1779  capture  of 
Fort  Vlncennee.  key  to  what  was  then  the 
Northwest.  Not  only  did  he  guide  the  Amer- 
ican expedition  across  240  miles  of  unmapped 
winter  wilderness,  but  he  put  up  most  of 
the  money  for  the  food,  equipment,  and  am- 
munition. One  historian  of  the  victory 
(which  eventually  brought  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  nunots.  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  part  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union)  de- 
clared: "The  whole  credit  of  tiUs  conquest 
belongs  to  two  men.  Gen.  George  Rogers 
Clark  and  CoL  Francis  Vigo." 

By  the  time  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
over,  keen  observers  such  as  Mlchele  Gull- 
laume  St.  Jean  de  Crevecoeur,  a  Frenchman 
who  lived  on  a  farm  In  Orange  County.  N.Y.. 
from  1789  to  1780,  were  already  noUng  that 
"Here,  Individuals  of  all  nations  are  melted 
Into  a  new  race  of  men  •  •  •."  To  prove  It 
Crevecoeur  dted  a  family  In  his  vicinity 
whose  four  sons  were  married  to  women  ot 
four  different  nationalities. 

The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  were  deter- 
mined to  keep  thu  tradlUon  alive.  In 
December  1783,  Washington  wrote  a  reply 
to  an  address  from  a  group  of  recent  Irish 
immigrants:  "The. bosom  of  America  Is  opui 
to  receive  not  only  the  opulent  and  respect- 
able stranger,  but  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted (3t  all  nations  and  religions. **  A  few 
years  later.  Thomas  Jefferson  asked.  "Shall 
we  refuse  to  the  unhappy  fugitives  from 
distress  that  hospitality  which  the  savages 
of  the  wilderness  extended  to  our  fathers 
arriving  In  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  hu- 
manity find  no  asylum  on  this  globe?" 

For  about  36  years  after  the  Revolution, 
however,  there  was  a  lag  in  immigration  to 
America.  The  long  series  of  wars  between 
England  and  France  was  the  primary  reason. 
Bwt  Europe  was  aboU  not  only  with  war. 
Between  1750  and  1830,  the  population  of  the 
oontlnent  doubled.  A  sharp  decline  In  the 
"death  rate"  explained  It  But  no  one  could 
•s^aln  how  to  cope  with  thU  stupendoiis 
increase  in  people.  Farms  could  be  sxib- 
dlvlded  no  smaller;  the  beginnings  of  indus- 
try In  the  cltlee  simply  could  not  absorb  the 
reetleas  millions  floPKloig  from  the  country- 
Mde.  Inevitably,  the  adventurous  poor 
looked  to  the  New  World  as  the  answer  to 
their  rising  discontent.  The  era  of  "mass 
immigration"  began. 

TttM  inriCBn  of  nusa  toss  with  kach  dccads 
The  Irish  came  flret,  prodded  by  crop  fail- 
ures, to  escape  the  heavy  band  of  the  British 
OOTwnment's  "penal  laws'*  which  refused 
Catbollca  the  rl^t  to  own  Und.  They  came 
on  timber  ships  from  Canada,  three-masted 
tubs.  Ships  that  carried  oooUes  from 
Madras  to  the  WeM  Indies  were  pressed  lnt<» 
the  trade.  (SomfS  even  came  on  a  JTay- 
/lower— from  BaUjikaiuiQa.)     From  flnt  to 


last  they  ran  a  gauntlet  of  fellow-Irish  "man- 
catchers"  who  ^>ecialized  In  swindling  them. 
But  sUll  they  came,  mounting  with  each 
decade:  fiO,724  in  the  years  1831-30;  307,381 
from  1831^10. 

Then  came  that  fateful  day  In  1844  When 
early  risers  in  Ireland  noted  a  "peculiar 
smell"  in  the  country  air.  Blight  had  struck 
the  potato  crop — the  food  of  the  poor.  The 
great  famine  had  beg\in.  For  5  succeealve 
years  the  FKTt&toes  rotted  In  their  beds,  and 
over  1.500.000  Irish  died  of  starvation  or  the 
diseases  of  malnutrition. 

a   TIDM,    WAVX    or   DESPEKATK    RXTMANRT 

A  million  others  fled,  and  a  tidal  wave  of 
desperate  humanity  burst  on  the  shores  of  a 
startled  America.  By  1850,  the  Irish  formed 
44  percent  of  the  forelgn-bom  population  of 
the  United  States.  They  were  iK>or.  desper- 
ately, unbelievably  poor.  The  stench  of 
some  of  them,  as  they  emerged  from  6  to  8 
weeks  in  the  foul  steeragee  of  the  Immigrant 
ships,   caused   proper  Bostonlans  to  vomit. 

In  New  York  and  other  cities  they  crowded 
into  America's  first  slums — "the  oldest,  most 
rickety  wooden  buildings,  open  to  the  wind 
and  the  storm  and  far  less  comfortable  than 
the  buildings  used  as  bams  or  cattle  stalls 
by  the  great  body  of  farmers  throughout  tlie 
country."  There  were  no  toilets  or  sewers: 
even  water  had  to  be  carted  from  outdoor 
pumps.  Boston  was  worse — Lemuel  Shat- 
luch,  a  census  statistician,  estimated  that  the 
average  life  span  of  an  Irish  Immigrant  there 
was  14  years. 

Thus  the  Irish  bore  the  first  bitter  brunt 
of  the  mass  immigration  era.  Inevitably, 
the  grinding  poverty  of  slum  life  broke  the 
hearts  and  health  of  thousands.  From  1849 
to  18S0,  85  percent  of  the  lorelgn  born  ad- 
mitted to  Bellevue  Hospftal  were  Irish. 
Gangs  of  Irish  hoodlums,  such  as  the  Ker- 
ryonlans  and  the  Dead  Rabbits,  terrorized 
the  Five  Points  and  Bowery  sections  of  New 
York.  But  most  crimes  were  the  minor  vices 
of  the  poor.  A  typical  newspaper  report  of 
the  day  read: 

"AaREST* 

"John  McOorty  and  Michael  Dowd  were 
arrested  for  stealing  a  keg  of  white  lead; 
John  McKeeney  on  suspicion  of  having  stolen 
•34;  Jane  Mullen  for  stealing  a  washtub; 
Mary  Donahan  stole  34  Vi  yards  of  calico  from 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Taylor,  31  Catherine 
Street. - 

THET   STARTS)  AS   MAmS  AND  DAT  LABORnS 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  other  Irish 
fought  the  evil  undertow  of  sliun  life.  They 
worked,  men  and  women  both,  almost  all  as 
laborers  and  servants  In  the  beginning.  Wltli 
no  skills  beyond  native  wit  and  strength, 
they  built  America's  canals  and  railroads, 
laid  its  sewers,  toiled  as  serving  maids.  A 
laborer's  pay,  when  he  got  It,  was  seldom 
more  than  $1.36  a  day,  often  lees,  and  out  ot 
this  pittance  he  had  to  buy  hte  food  and 
clothing  at  stores  ran  by  the  contractors  who 
hired  him.  He  worked  from  sunrise  until, 
as  one  laborer  put  It,  "our  sweat  mixes  with 
the  nightly  dew."  Again  and  again,  oontrao- 
tors  (most  of  them  fellow  Irlsb)  would  ab- 
scond with  the  month's  wages,  which  led  to 
so-called  Irish  riots.  At  various  times  the 
militia  of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
State  were  called  to  stop  enraged  Irishmen 
from  tearing  up  their  own  work. 

Out  ot  th«lr  pitifully  small  wages,  the 
Irish  saved  incredible  amounts  of  money 
which  they  sent  home  to  bring  friends 
and  famUles  to  America.  Nicholas  Water- 
house,  at  a  meeting  of  English  social  scien- 
tists in  1868.  declared:  "If  we  look  back 
through  the  pages  of  American  history  from 
the  present  to  the  day  when  the  Jfay/Ioirer 
first  sighted  that  wUd  New  England  shore, 
we  shall  find  no  more  magnificent  spectacle 
than  this — the  work  not  of  the  great,  the 
rich,  or  the  mighty,  but  of  those  who  were 
poor,  and  needy,  and  destitute  of  all  things 
save  true  hearts  and  strong  hands.' 


Unfortxmately.  people  tend  to  see  the  worst 
In  strangers — and  the  Irish  vrtth  their 
brogues  and  quick  tempers,  their  ragged 
clothes  and  Catholicism  were  very  strange  to 
Americans.  Thus  the  Irish  became  the  first 
immigrants  to  feel  the  cruel  lash  of  prejudice. 
In  newspapers  throughout  the  Nation  ap- 
peared advertisements  such  as  the  following: 
"Woman  wanted  to  do  general  house- 
work •  •  •  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  German. 
or  any  country  or  color  except  Irish."  Al- 
though the  Irish  had  been  fighting  English 
tyranny  before  It  ever  occurred  to  Americans, 
they  were  accused  of  being  hostile  to  democ- 
racy. Even  liberal  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
suspected  "the  wild  Irish  element  •  •  •  led 
by  Romanlsh  priests  who  sympathize,  of 
course,  with  despotism." 

Out  of  this  native  American  hostility  grew 
a  political  movement,  the  American  Party, 
nlclcnamed  the  "Know-Nothings"  because 
each  member  took  a  solemn  oath  to  answer 
"I  know  nothing"  to  any  inquiry  from  an 
outsider.  Feeding  on  ignorance  and  antl- 
Catholiclsm.  they  ran  candidates  for  public 
office,  pledged  to  rid  the  country  of  foreign 
Influence.  In  1855  they  elected  6  State  Gov- 
ernors and  75  Congressmen  and  In  1856  won 
25  percent  of  the  presidential  vote.  Know- 
Nothing  agitators  took  to  street  comer 
pulpits  to  denounce  the  Irish.  "The  Negro 
is  black  outside,"  they  would  shout,  "the 
Irishman  Is  black  Inside." 

ANTI-IMSH  MOBS  ATTACKED  THE  CHtJRCHES 

Inflamed  by  such  gutter  attacks,  ugly  antl- 
Irlsh  riots  exploded  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Mobs  attacked  Catholic  churches  In 
Clinton  and  Southbrldge,  Mass.,  burned  a 
church  in  Rarltan,  and  shot  an  Irishman  to 
death  in  Newark,  N.J.  In  Ellsworth.  Maine, 
a  priest  was  tarred  and  feathered  and  left 
unconscloiis.  Sisters  of  Charity  were  as- 
saulted m  Providence.  R.I.  A  Know-Nothing 
mayor  arrested  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Pittsburgh  on  a  trivial  charge. 

It  is  frightening  to  think  of  what  the 
Know-Nothlngs  might  have  done  to  the  Irish 
and  their  fellow  immlgn'ants.  But  the  move- 
ment collapsed  because  it  could  not  agree  on 
the  great  Issue  of  the  era — slavery.  When 
the  Nation  went  to  war  to  decide  whether  It 
would  remain  half  slave  and  half  free,  the 
vast  majority  of  Irish  saw  It  as  their  big 
opportunity  to  prove  their  questioned 
loyalty  to  the  republic. 

Over  144,000  strong,  they  marched  to  Civil 
War  battlefields,  and  soon  became  the 
favorite  fighting  men  of  more  than  one  gen- 
eral. On  July  4,  1862,  the  Union  commander 
in  chief,  Oeorge  McClellan.  publicly  thanked 
the  Irish  Brigade  "for  superb  conduct  in  the 
field"  and  declared  he  wished  he  had  "20,000 
more  of  them."  No  fewer  than  38  regiments 
In  the  Union  army  had  the  word  "Irish"  In 
their  names.  New  York's  "Fighting  eOth" 
led  the  Union  charge  at  Fredericksburg  and 
lost  128  out  of  238  men.  "Are  the  green 
flags  ready?"  Boston-bom  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  V. 
Summer  would  ask  as  the  Union  battlellne 
poised  for  attack. 

The  Irish  were  by  no  means  the  only  Im- 
migrants who  volunteered  by  the  thousands 
for  ttoe  ClvU  War.  A  startling  half-million 
forelgn-bom  soldiers  fought  In  the  northern 
ranks — 1  in  every  5  of  the  boys  In  blue.  Even 
larger  than  the  Irish  contingent  was  the  Ger- 
man contribution — no  less  than  176,817. 
Three  German-bom  volunteers,  Franz  Slgel. 
Carl  Schura,  and  Peter  Osterhaus,  became 
major  generals,  nine  others  were  brigadiers. 
Oennan  dtlaens  of  St.  Louis  saved  that 
city — and  the  State  of  Miseourl — for  the 
Union,  when  southern  sympathizers  tried  to 
setae  it  Just  after  war  was  declared. 

ONv  IK  aa  or  us  coirc  nou  cexmait 

With  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  the  Ger- 
mans who  now  formed  another  cresting  Im- 
migrant ware.  Germans  had  come  to  the 
country  In  a  steady  stream  since  1890.    But 
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their  numbers  did  not  approach  the  enor- 
mous Influx  of  the  post-ClvU  War  decades. 
From  1861-70,  It  was  787.4«8;  in  the  next  two 
decades.  2,144,438  flocked  to  das  Liind  der  un- 
begrenzten  MogUchkelten— the  land  of  un- 
limited posslbUltles— putUng  the  Germans 
far  ahead  of  all  other  non-English  nationali- 
ties. Today,  experts  estimate  one  In  six 
Americans  can  trace  all  or  part  of  his  ances- 
try to  them. 

Because  they  usually  came  In  soUd  family 
groups,  and  often  had  substantial  financial 
resources,  the  Germans  escaped  some  of  the 
suffering  and  prejudice  the  Irish  endured. 
But  they  had  another  problem:  the  language 
barrier.  Within  their  own  communities  the 
Germans  were  forced  to  thrach  out  one  of  the 
fundamental  choices  made  by  millions  of  im- 
migrants who  came  after  them:  whether  to 
accept  the  American  culture — or  to  try  to 
preserve  their  own  traditions.  Some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  Germans  even  dreamed  of 
setting  up  a  "new  Germany"  where  German 
language  and  culture  would  be  perpetuated. 
Proof  of  the  Idea's  appeal  can  be  glimpsed  In 
the  several  hundred  German  newspapers 
flourishing  In  1884. 

IRISH  AND  GERMANS  AT  LOGGERHEADS 

Part    of    this    cmclaj    battle    was    fought 
•within  the  Catholic  Church.    When  the  mass 
of  Germans  had  arrived,  Irish  clergy  con- 
trolled the  machinery  of  the  church     lliey 
resisted  German  inclinations  to  have  paro- 
chial schools  In  their  own  language,  and  in 
general  followed  a  policy  of  urging  immi- 
grants of  aU  natlonalties  to  learn  EngUsh  as 
soon  as  possible.    A  dispute  developed,  which 
oame  to  a  climax  in  a  petition  to  the  Pope, 
the  so-called  "Lucerne  memorial"  written  by 
German  philanthropist  Peter  Paul  Cahensly, 
Cahensly  urged  the  Vatican  to  guarantee  a 
kind     of     proportional     representation     of 
bishops  based  on  ethnic  raUos— which  would 
have  enabled  the  Germans  to  outvote  the 
Irish.    Cahensly  also  wanted  parishes  bo  be 
organized  along  national  lines,  each  using  lU 
own  language.    Thanks  to  fierce  lobbying  by 
Irish-American   churchmen,    Rome   rejected 
the   proposal.     Some   ethnic   parishes   were 
Mtabllshed  for  first  generation  immigrants 
but  they  were  clearly  designed  to  be  "bridge 
experiences"— and  English  remained  the  of- 
ficial language  of  the  parochial  schools.    This 
decision  was  one  of  the  major  turning  points 
In  the  American  immigrant  experience. 

But  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  Ger- 
man InabUlty  to  remain  an  Isolated  offshoot 
of  Das  Vaterland  In  America.  For  one  thing 
the  other  naUonalltles  who  poured  into  the 
German  strongholds  of  the  Midwest  had  no 
such   IncUnatlon.    First  to   come   were   the 

Swedes  in  their  own  mounting  wave 100  000 

In  the  1870'e,  300,000  In  the  1880's.  Some 
Swedish  villages  lost  half  their  inhabitants 
In  a  single  year.  By  the  mld-1960'8  1 .257  492 
had  made  the  long  voyage.  On  their  heels 
came  the  Norwegians,  846,012  by  mid -I960— 
and  355,301  Danes  and  28,853  Finns.  Dutch 
c^e  too,  the  first  since  the  igeo's^ome 
340.761  In  all,  settUng  the  rich  farmlands  of 
Michigan.  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
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contributions  to  creating  the  American  steel 
Industry. 

The  best  and  brightest  among  the  Immi- 
grants plunged  wholeheartedly  into  the 
American  experience.  London-bom  Samuel 
Gompers  became  founder  and  lor  decades 
leader  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
German-born  Carl  Schurz  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  confi- 
dante of  Lincoln,  Senator  from  Missouri, 
champion  of  Negro  and  Indian  rights.  An- 
other famous  German  politician  was  Illi- 
nois' John  Peter  Altgeld.  who  in  1893  became 
the  first  forelgn-bom  Governor  of  an  Ameri- 
can State.  The  Irish  talent  for  politics  en- 
abled them  to  construct  remarkable.  If  not 
always  admirable,  political  machines  In  New, 
York,  Boston,  PhUadelphla,  and  Chicago. 

In  business  Industry  German  Influence  was 
enormous.    John   A.   Roebllng.   graduate   of 
the  Royal  Polytechnlcum  of  Berlin,  Invented 
wire   rope   and   built  the   Brooklyn   Bridge. 
Otto      MergenthaJer — from      Wttrtembtirg — 
revolutionized  printing  with  the   Invention 
of  the  Linotype.     George  Westlnghouse  In- 
vented   the    airbrake,    and    made    countless 
contributions    to    the    field    of    electricity. 
Even  greater  was  General  Electric's  genius. 
Charles  P.  Stelnmetz.     The  Rockefellers,  In 
oU.   the  Schwabs  and  Fricks   In  steel,    the 
Studebakers  and  Chryslers  in  automobUes — 
all  came  from  German  immigrant  families. 
Many  of  the  great  Jewish  fortunes  were 
founded  by  German-born  Immigrants  of  this 
era.    Lazarus  Straus,  founder  of  R.  H.  Macy, 
began  as  a  peddler,  trudging  from  door  to 
door  with   a  pack   on  his  back.     Benjamin 
Bloomlngdale,  the  Sellgmans,  Samuel  Rosen- 
wald,  the  Guggenhelms,  began  the  same  way. 
Scores    of    communities,    like    F^alk,    Idaho, 
derived   their   names  from  Jewish   peddlers 
who  tired  of  life  on  the  hoof,  opened  a  little 
store  at  a  promising  crossroads  and  grew  up 
with  the  town.     Many  times  they  repeated 
the  experience  of  Joseph  Jonas,  the  first  Jew 
to  arrive  In  Ohio.     A  Quaker  woman  prowled 
curiously  around  him  several  times,  whUe  a 
crowd  stared  from  a  distance.    Finally,  the 
Quakeress   spoke.    "Thou   art   no   different 
from  other  people.    Would  thee  care  to  sup 
with  us?" 


SCANDINAVIANS    RAPIDLY    BECAME    CTTIZKNa 


Last,  by  no  means  least,  were  the  English. 
Who  began  abandoning  the  mother  country 
in  unprecedented  numbers  during  the  1850's, 
Tb^"  ^^*'^'  ''*°'"  °*«'"-  a'ld  cresting  in  the 
I880's  when  the  figures  swelled  to  810  900 
We  tend  to  forget  these  English,  but  no  less 
than  2.978,901  have  arrived  since  1820.  and 
they  have  made  tremendous  contributions 
to  America.  It  was  an  English  immigrant 
named  Samuel  Slater  who  carried  In  hla  head 
the  know-how  to  constmct  the  Intricate  ma- 
chinery which  became  the  first  American 
cotton  spinning  mill  at  Pawtucket,  R I  Over 
♦5,508  EnglUh-bora  soldiers  served  in  the 
union  Army,  making  them  the  third  largest 
foreign  group  In  the  fight  against  slavery. 
English  and  Welsh  technicians  made  vital 


Pew  Immigrants  exceeded  the  Swedes  In 
their  enthusiasm  for  America.  For  them  it 
was  framtldslandet — the  land  of  the  future. 
With  ax  and  saw — often  called  "the  Swedish 
fiddle"- they  cleared  an  estimated  15  milUon 
acres  of  American  soil.  V>'atchlng  a  gang  of 
Swedish  track  layers  pushing  his  Great 
Northern  Railroad  westward,  Robbet;  Baron 
James  HIU  exulted:  "Just  give  me  Swedes 
snuff,  and  whisky  and  111  build  a  railroad 
through  hell."  No  other  Immigrant  group 
learned  English  as  rapidly,  or  applied  as 
eagerly  for  naturalization  papers  except  per- 
haps their  fellow  Scandinavians  from  Nor- 
way and  Denmark. 

Scandinavians  have  made  notable  con- 
tributions to  American  science.  The  Strom- 
berg  carburetor  In  your  car  was  Invented  by 
John  Gullborg,  Its  starter  by  Vincent  Bendlx 
the  disk  clutch  by  George  Borg.  An  earUer 
Swedish  Immigrant,  John  Ericsson,  designed 
the  Ironclad  Monitor,  which  saved  Union 
control  of  the  seas  during  the  ClvU  War 
Our  radio  and  TV  sets  have  at  least  20 
inventions  by  Ernst  Alexanderson.  ez-chlef 
engineer  of  General  Electric. 

Most  Immigrants  became  neither  million- 
aires nor  inventor  geniuses.  It  was  the 
vastly  expanding  world  of  American  sports 
that  gave  the  newcomers  their  real  heroes. 
For  the  Germans  it  may  have  been  Honus 
Wagner,  baseball's  fabulous  Flying  Dutch- 
man or  one  of  Yale's  first  aU-Amerlcans  Bill 
Heffelflnger.  The  Irish  could  choose  between 
•Ironman"  McGlnnlty,  who  hurled  two 
games  on  1  day  the  most  times,  or  Big  Ed 
Etelehanty.  who  won  both  the  National  and 
American  League  batting  championships  or 
pint-sized  John  McGraw,  star  of  Baltimore 


hero  manager  of  the  New  York  Giants.  But 
in  those  more  primitive  days,  boxing  was  the 
sport— and  Immlgranu  of  aU  nationalities 
found  their  superhero  In  heavyweight  kinc 
John  L.  Sullivan. 

The  son  of  Ireland's  shlUelagh  champion, 
the  Boston  strong  boy  acted  out  what  all  Im- 
migrants dreamt  of  doing— he  put  his  fist  In 
the  face  of  life  and  knocked  It  down— "My 
name's  John  L.  SulUvan  and  I  can  lick  any 
man  in  the  house." 

John  L.'s  success  lured  Irishmen  by  the 
dozen  Into  boxing.  For  30  years  they  domi- 
nated the  sport,  and  when  men  of  other  na- 
tlonnUtles  began  to  compete,  they  at  first  had 
to  take  Irish  names,  because  the  promoters 
were  convinced  that  only  an  Irishman  could 
draw  the  crowds.  But  compete  they  did  un- 
easily answering  to  their  Gaelic  monickers. 
A  fiery  little  featherweight  named  Joe  Carro- 
ra,  winner  of  over  100  bouts  as  Johnny  Dun- 
dee, was  the  first  to  signal  that  a  new  era  w.-is 
beginning  in  American  Immigration. 

It  had,  of  course,  begun  a  decade  before 
Johnny  Dundee  began  to  fight  in  1910. 
Throughout  the  I880's,  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  Immigrant  surge  began  to  ex- 
pire, and  overlapping  them.  Just  as  they  had 
overlapped  the  Irish,  came  a  new  human 
tidal  wave,  from  an  entirely  different  part  of 
Europe.  Italians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  Czechs 
Slovaks,  Slavs,  Russian  Jews,  Greeks,  they 
aU  began  the  now  famlUar  story  of  discover- 
ing America.  By  the  time  the  Statue  of  Ub- 
ery  was  dedicated  in  1886,  the  new  immi- 
grants were  already  beginning  to  arrive  in 
vast  numbers.  When  Emma,  Lazarus  de- 
scendant of  Spanish  Jews  who  were  among 
the  first  American  pioneers,  saw  arriving  in 
her  native  New  York  the  v^retchedly  poor 
Jews  driven  from  Russia  by  the  Czars  vicious 
pogroms,  she  was  Inspired  to  write  a  famous 
sonnet  to  help  raise  funds  to  bring  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  from  France. 

Christening   her   "Mother   of   Exiles"  she 
put  stirring  words  in  Liberty's  silent  Ups. 
"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  reftise  of  your  teaming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost,  to 

me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  do<H-." 

THET  SPOKE  STRANGELY  AND  LOOKED  DXTTERENT 

Noble  as  those  sentiments  were,  they  con- 
tained some  unfortunately  apt  descrlpUons 
of  the  new  Immigrants.  Most  of  them  were 
as  poor  as  the  Irish  of  60  years  before.  Worse, 
they  all  spoke  strange  tongues  and  had  the 
dark  complexions  and  different  profiles  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  European.  By  1903 
when  Miss  Lazarus'  poem  was  Inscribed  on  a 
tablet  and  placed  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  the  reaction  against  them 
;»ras  in  full  swing.  The  Nattonal  Board  of 
Trade,  forerunner  of  the  U3.  Chamber  of 
Oommerce,  had  come  out  for  protocUon 
against  the  scourings  of  foreign  disease  pau- 
perism, and  crime. 

The  affluent  German  Jews  themselves  re- 
colled  with  distaste  from  the  sight  of  their 
feUows  from  Russia,  with  their  long  beards, 
strange  (Yiddish)  language,  and  abject  pov- 
erty, "Kikes."  the  German  Jews  called  them 
BcomfuUy.     "Ylds." 

Itellans  took  an  equally  bed  beating  "You 
don't  call  •  •  •  an  Italian  a  white  man?"  a 
west  ooast  construcUon  boas  was  asked  "No 
sir,"  he  answered.  "An  Italian  is  a  Dago."' 
In  1897,  Congress  for  the  first  time  passed 
a  bUl-requlring  a  literacy  test  for  adult  immi- 
grants. President  Grover  Cleveland  promptly 
vetoed  It,  declaring  that  literacy  was  a  teet 
only  of  a  person's  past  educatton  and  not  of 
hla  future  ablUty  or  worth  as  a  citizen. 
When  the  Immigration  Restriction  League 
lobbied  to  reintroduce  the  bUl  a«  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  the  immigrants  of  ear- 
Uer years  swung  Into  action.  They  created  an 
Immigration  ProtecUve  League  and  fought 
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hard  against  the  bill.  Officers  of  150  German 
B6cletle0,  tor  Instanoe,  Lasued  a  furious  blaat 
against  It  aa  a  revival  of  know  nothlnglsm. 

Another  telling  blow  caoie  from  the  great 
Irish-American  bunvorlet,  Flnley  Peter 
Dunne,  who  had  hla  immortal  comic  creation, 
Mr.  Dooley,  dlacuM  immigration  reBtrlcUon 
with  magnificent  sarcaom  in  1902.  "Aa  a  pil- 
grim father  that  mlM«d  the  first  boot,  I  must 
raise  me  claryon  voice  again'  the  Invasion  Iv 
this  fair  land  be  th"  paupers  an'  arnychlsts 
la  Europe.  Ye  bet  I  must — because  Im  here 
fl»t.  •  •  •  In  thlm  days  America  was  th' 
refuge  Iv  th'  oppressed  in  all  th'  wurruld. 
•  •  •  But  as  I  teU  ye,  tls  different  now. 
Tls  time  we  put  our  back  again'  th'  open 
dure  and  keep  out  th's  savage  horde." 

KVEBT    NKWCOMBI   rACD    rXXXCE    HOSTILrrT 

Immigration  restriction  was  temporarily 
dead  but  fierce  hoetllity  against  the  new  im- 
migrants persisted.  Slavs  and  Hungarians 
had  replaced  the  Irish  In  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  mines.  When  the  United  Mine  Workers 
led  the  newcomers  in  a  strike  at  Hazleton.  a 
sheriff's  posse  of  102  men  surrounded  the  im- 
migrants. Someone  punched  the  sheriff,  and 
the  deputies  poured  volley  after  volley  into 
the  defenseless  men.  killing  31  and  wounding 
40.  In  Colorado,  sUc  Italians  implicated  In 
the  death  of  a  saloonkeeper  were  massacred 
while  awalUng  trial.  In  New  Orleans,  when 
the  superintendent  of  police  was  murdered 
nine  ItaJlans  were  tried  for  the  crime  but 
a  Jury  was  unable  to  convict  them.  A  mob 
proceeded  to  "remedy  the  failure  of  jusUce" 
by  slaughtering  11  Italians.  Five  hundred 
workers  in  a  New  Jersey  glass  works  went  on 
^  a  3-day  rampage  when  the  management  hired 
14  young  Russian  Jews.  In  Omaha.  Nebr.. 
a  1909  rtot  against  the  city's  1,800  Greeks 
•  caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
damage. 

Fortunately,  there  were  other  Americans 
Who  stoutly  defended  the  new  immigrants. 
One  of  the  most  InfluenUal  was  Peter  Rob- 
erts, who  published  a  remarkable  book  about 
them  in  191 X  Roberts  told  of  vUlting  a 
group  of  Poles  who  were  working  in  a  foun- 
dry in  Rockland  Coiinty,  The  employers 
treated  them  weU,  gave  them  good  salaries 
took  an  Interest  in  their  living  conditions. 
They  gave  prizes  to  the  famUVes  with  the 
best  gardens.  Only  a  few  miles  away,  there 
was  a  similar  plant,  where  other  Poles  worked 
nnder  dreadful  pay  and  living  conditions. 
This  plant  had  all  sorts  of  trouble  with  Its 
workers.  When  Roberts  compared  the  peace- 
ful atmosphere  of  the  first  plant,  an  execu- 
tive told  him:  "Yes,  but  that  company  has 
a  better  group  of  Poles  than  we  have— these 
men  are  no  good  " 

Roberts'  answer  was  to  Insist  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  bad  Poles  or  good 
Polos,  any  more  than  Italians,  Greeks,  or 
Slavs  were  bad.  All  the  new  Immigrants 
wanted  was  a  decent  life,  and  anyone  who 
treated  them  fairly  and  honestly  would  find 
them  flrst-ciaae  dtlsens.  In  fact,  the  country 
could  not  get  aloog  without  them.  Between 
1880  and  1906  the  capital  Investment  in 
manufacturing  had  increased  fivefold. 
Roberts  told  of  asking  a  man  who  ran  a 
tanning  factory  If  he  preferred  to  employ 
"foreigners." 

"No."  was  the  man's  answer,  "but  the 
Irish  and  Germans  are  gone  and  If  this 
plant's  to  rxxn,  ItaUans.  Lithuanians,  and 
Poles  must  do  the  work." 

As  a  final  rebuttal  of  the  wretched  refuse 
Idea,  Roberts  quoted  the  extensive  investiga- 
tion of  the  XJS.  Immigration  Comlsslon. 
which  declared:  "The  present  movement  Is 
not  recruited  In  the  main  from  the  lowest 
•  •  •  straU  of  the  popiUaUon  •  •  •  it  rep- 
resents the  stronger  and  better  element  ot 
the  parUcular  class  from  which  it  U  drawn." 

Meanwhlle  the  new  Inunlgrants,  heedleea 
of  the  dispute,  streamed  past  Liberty's  up- 
ratted  torch.  Orer  4.500.000  Italians  came 
batveun  1890  and  1930.  m»t^tng  them  the 
Moond  largest  Immigrant  group  In  America. 


Most  were  very  poor,  and  like  the  Irish  before 
them,  they  toiled  for  backbreaklng  hours  on 
railroads  and  public  works. 


Tint   ITALIAN   PAOaONXS    HAD   A   ITSKFTTL  PTTaPOSB 

The  Italians*  lot  was  harshened  by  the 
I>adrone  system,  whereby  one  who  could 
speak  English  hired  the  rest  and  deducted 
from  their  small  salaries  all  their  expenses. 
Often  the  padrone  ran  the  Immigrant's  life, 
telling  him  where  to  live,  banking  his  money, 
selling  him  steamship  tickets  to  bring  his 
wife  or  relatives  from  Italy.  Some  padrones 
were  corrupt,  but  in  the  grim  realities  of 
immigrant  life,  the  system  had  Its  merits. 
Many  padrones  took  their  profits  and 
turned  contractors.  Their.  succe.«s  In  busi- 
ness created  new  Jobs  for  their  countrymen, 
and  new  prestige  for  the  Italian  community. 
Other  padrones  turned  to  banking.  Best 
known  is  A.  P.  Glannlnl.  who  boldly  painted 
"Bank  of  Italy"  on  a  small  store  In  San 
Francisco  and  with  the  deposits  of  fellow 
lUllans  quickly  prospered  until  he  changed 
his  firm's  name  to  "Bank  of  America."  To- 
day it  has  more  branches  than  any  other 
bank  in  the  country  and  ranks  among  the 
top  half  dozen  in  the  Nation  In  deposits  and 
business  volume. 

Steadily,  with  the  same  stubborn  pride  of 
those  who  came  before  them,  the  Italians 
found  their  place  In  American  life.  In  1928, 
Getto  of  Pittsburgh  became  the  first  Italian 
All-Amerlcan  followed  In  1929-30  by  Notre 
Dames  Carldeo.  Tony  Lazzerl  of  the  Yan- 
kees was  one  of  baseball's  All  Stars  In  1932. 
Today,  after  three  decades  of  Italian  sports 
stars  such  as  DlMaggio,  Gugllelmo,  Ameche. 
Morclano,  Calavlto,  an  Italian  name  draws 
no  special  attention.  But  because  the  mem- 
ory la  sUll  close  to  them,  Italians  themselves 
remember  the  hard  road  they  have  traveled. 
Michael  Angelo  Musmanno.  who  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court  In 
1952,  tells  how  a  proud  father  kissed  the 
American  flag  and  said  something  in  a  whis- 
per at  the  swearlng-in  ceremony.  The  Judge 
asked  the  old  man  what  he  had  whispered. 
"I  said:  'Thank  God  for  a  country  where  the 
son  of  an  Italian  Immigrant  coal  miner  and 
railroad  section  hand  can  rise  to  become  a 
Judge.'  " 

Poles,  Slavs,  Greeks,  all  the  other  so-called 
new  Inunlgrants  have  similar  tales  to  tell. 
All  have  disappointed  the  prophets  of  doom 
who  called  them  "steerage  slime"  and  pre- 
dicted they  would  never  become  Americans. 

IN    I91S    KACISM   REARS   ITS    UCLT    HEAD 


But  these  negatlvlsts  nevertheless  had 
their  day.  The  climax  of  agitation  against 
the  Immigrant  came  In  the  1918  publication 
of  Madison  Grant's  "The  Passing  of  the 
Great  Race."  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society,  trustee  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  councilor  of 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  Grant's 
credentials  were  impressive.  Henry  Fairfield 
Osborn.  research  professor  of  zoology.  Colum- 
bia University,  wrote  a  preface.  The  mes- 
sage? Simple,  blatant  racism.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  or  Nordics  were  the  supermen  of  the 
universe.  The  races  drawn  from  the  "low- 
est stratum  of  the  Mediterranean  basin  and 
the  Balkans"  were  "human  flotsam  and  the 
whole  tone  of  American  life,  social,  moral, 
and  political  has  t>een  lowered  and  vulgarized 
by  them."  Grant  and  Osborn  anticipated 
Adolf  Hitler's  Nordic  madness  by  more  than 
a  decade. 

A  year  after  the  publication  of  this  vicious 
book.  America  was  at  war.  Over  400.000  Ital- 
ians fought  In  the  ranks,  collecting  103  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Crosses,  suffering  a  full 
10  percent  ot  the  casualUes.  Poles,  Greeks, 
all  responded  with  equal  fervor.  But  in  the 
IsolaUonist  mood  of  the  I920's,  Congress  de- 
cided to  clang  shut  the  golden  door. 

There  was  soooe  Justification  for  rMtrlct- 
Ing  the  numbers  ot  Immigrants.  The  de- 
pression o<  the  early  1930's  suggested  to 
many  that  America's  ablUty  to  absorb  more 
mlllloas  of  newcomer*  was  nearlng  the  Umlt. 


But  the  Immigration  Acts  of  1920  and  1924 
used  a  "national  origins"  system  that  wag 
shamelessly  based  on  the  racist  doctrines  of 
Grant  and  Osborn.  Quotas  for  each  cotin- 
try  were  established  according  to  a  per- 
centage of  persons  from  that  country  pres- 
ent In  the  United  States  in  1920.  "mis 
meant  the  English  and  other  Northern  Eitro- 
peans  vastly  outnumbered  the  newer  tn- 
migrants — who  were  still  eager  to  come. 
Great  Britain,  for  Instance,  never  filled  Its 
annual  quota  of  65.361.  In  other  countries, 
huge  backlogs  soon  built  up;  61,293  In  Po- 
land. 133.435  In  Italy.  The  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  of  1952  perpetuated  this 
racist  system.  Harry  Truman  vetoed  It,  be- 
cause, he  said,  "The  Idea  behind  this  dl»- 
crlmlnatory  policy  was,  to  put  It  boldly, 
that  Americans  with  English  or  Irish  names 
were  better  people  and  better  citizens  than 
Americana  with  Italian  or  Greek  or  Polish 
names  •  •  •  Such  a  concept  Is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  our  traditions  and  our  ideals." 
But  Congress  passed  the  act  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Meanwhile,  another  group  of  immlgranta 
was  winning  perhaps  the  hardest  fight  to 
share  equally  in  America's  freedom.  The 
Japanese  Americans  had  met  fierce  legal 
and  social  discrimination  on  the  west  coast. 
Like  their  Chinese  fellow  Asians,  who  pre- 
ceded them  (the  Chinese  peak  year  was 
1882)  they  had  been  driven  Into  ghettos 
which  tourist  promoters  called  "little 
Tokyoe."  When  World  War  U  erupted  with 
the  Japanese  assault  on  Pearl  Harbor,  pan- 
icky U.S.  officials  yielded  to  highly  preju- 
diced advice,  and  evacuated  the  Japanese 
en  masse.  In  dreary  "relocation  centers"  it 
looked  for  a  while  like  their  hopes  of  an 
American  future  were  ended. 

But  the  younger  generation  soon  con- 
vinced \3S.  officials  that  they  deserved  a 
chance  to  pjove  their  loyalty.  They  fcwmed 
the  442d  Regimental  Combat  team,  and 
fought  with  incredible  heroism  throughout 
the  war  in  Italy.  The  average  American  cas- 
ualty rate  in  World  War  n  was  lees  than 
25  percent.  The  442d'8  rate  was  308  percent. 
They  garnered  medals  by  the  dozen,  becom- 
ing In  the  words  of  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  "the 
most  decorated  unit  in  the  entire  military 
history  of  the  United  States." 

After  the  war,  the  Japanese  found  a  dras- 
tically changed  attitude.  They  were  able 
to  abandon  their  little  Tokyos  and  enter 
professions  and  Industries  which  had  hith- 
erto barred  them.  Only  two-thirds  of  them 
returned  to  the  west  coast.  The  rest  found 
homes  In  a  dozen  major  cities.  Chicago, 
which  had  only  300  Japanese  before  the  war, 
now  has  15.000  to  20,000.  Today  over  10.000 
hold  Jobs  in  the  Federal  civil  service.  Nisei 
have  graduated  from  West  Point  and  Annap- 
oiu.  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  have  hired 
Nisei  schoolteachers.  No  wonder  many  Japa- 
nese now  look  upon  the  humiliating  evac- 
uation of  World  War  n  as  "the  helpful  catas- 
trophe." 

Surely,  if  immigrants  from  Asia  can  win 
such  acceptance,  the  old  pattern  of  strug- 
gle and  prejudice  must  be  disappearing  from 
American  life.  It  is  true  that  the  more 
than  5  million  refugees  who  came  to  America 
from  Eiuope  before,  during,  and  after  World 
War  II  have  won  easier  acceptance  than 
earlier  arrivals.  But  most  of  them  came  from 
countries  which  had  already  sent  Imml- 
granta by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  our  shores, 
and  they  welcomed  and  assisted  them. 

FOB  FtTESTO  aiCANS,  THE   SAME  TRIAL   BY   FTRE 

Two  Other  new  Immigrant  groups  are  In 
recent  years  undergoing  the  same  trial  by 
fire.  In  New  York  alone,  over  3  million 
Puerto  Rloans  and  Negroes  have  entered  the 
city  since  World  War  n,  an  increase  of  250 
percent  In  less  than  a  qiiarter  of  a  century. 
As  Oscar  Handlin,  one  of  the  best-known 
historians  of  Immigration  has  pointed  out, 
"this  Is  a  migration  comparable  In  scope  to 
that  of  the  Irish  and  the  Germans  between 
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1840  and  1860  and  of  the  Jews  and  Italians 
of  1890  to  1915.  Millions  more  Negroes  have 
moved  out  of  the  Old  South  to  other  north- 
em  and  eastern  cities. 

In  terms  of  time,  the  Negro  is,  of  course, 
not  a  new  immigrant.  The  first  Negroes  ar- 
rived m  Virginia  In  1619.  But  the  first  almost 
250  years  of  the  Negro's  American  experience 
was  spent  In  the  limbo  of  slavery,  and  for 
almost  another  hundred  years  most  Negroes 
were  Isolated  in  the  rural  South.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  today's  Negro  Is  an  Immigrant 
to  the  world  of  American  opp>ortunlty. 

There  Is  also  no  doubt  that  over  the  cen- 
turies, he  has  done  his  best  to  earn  It.  Free 
Negroes  stood  side  by  side  with  the  men  of 
New  England  at  Bunker  Hill.  Over  180.000 
Negroes  fought  for  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
War.  and  have  borne  their  share  of  blood 
and  sweat  in  every  war  since.  Like  other 
Immlgranta,  the  Negro  has  welcomed  the 
chance  to  use  the  football  field  and  the  base- 
ball diamond  to  prove  his  equality  in  skill 
and  courage  with  his  fellow  Americans. 
Prom  Jackie  Robinson  and  Willie  Mays  to 
Jimmy  Brown,  he  has  consistently  made  the 
grade. 

ODT   or   CHETTO  AND  INTO  EQUALrTY  FOR   MANT 

Like  those  who  came  before  them,  Negroes 
are  now  making  vast  strides  In  other  areas. 
So  are  the  Puerto  Ricans.  In  New  York  they 
recently  elected  their  first  prominent  public 
official.  Herman  BadlUo,  as  Borough  President 
of  the  Bronx.  In  the  southwest,  Mexican 
Americans  (1.291.922)  are  making  progress, 
with  the  election  of  Congressman  Henht 
Gonzalez.  All  are  fighting  their  way  out  of 
the  slummy  ghettos  to  which  their  poverty 
and  differences  of  color  and  language  first 
confined  them.  Eventually,  they,  too,  will 
win  full  equality  beside  the  rest  of  us  In  this 
Nation  of  inunlgrants. 

On  October  3.  1965,  the  foot  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
signed  into  law  a  new  immigration  bill,  which 
declared  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  determined  to  apply  in  practice 
our  Ideals  of  equality  and  freedom.  Junked 
for  good  was  the  national  origins  system. 
Henceforth,  the  United  States  will  admit 
350.000  citizens  each  year  from  all  nations 
on  a  first-come,  first-served  basis. 

Since  last  December  1,  they've  been  arriv- 
ing. Just  last  month.  400  Italians  landed, 
led  by  Salvatore  Esposlto.  a  29-year-old  Nea- 
poUtan  who  had  been  here  from  1961-63 
after  Illegally  Jumping  ship  In  New  York  Har- 
bor. He  married  the  former  Marie  Anzalone 
before  he  was  caught — he  left  the  United 
States  voluntarily,  but  now  he's  back  for 
good. 

The  new  bill  Is  In  most  essentials  the  one 
requested  by  John  F.  Kennedy  In  his  message 
to  Congress  on  July  23,  1963.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  better  way  to  end  this 
•tory  than  this,  with  the  triumph  of  fair- 
play  and  Justice,  won  through  the  work  and 
sacrifice  of  the  first  Irish-American  Presi- 
dent. In  his  book  "A  Nation  of  Immlgrrante.'* 
he  said.  "Yesterday's  immlgranta  •  •  •  have 
supplied  a  continuous  flow  of  creative  abll- 
Itlee  and  ideas  that  have  enriched  our  Na- 
tion •  •  •  the  Immlgranta  we  welcome  to- 
day and  tomorrow  will  carry  on  this  tradi- 
tion and  help  us  to  retain,  relnvlgorate,  and 
strengthen  the  American  spirit " 
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official  business  outside  the  C?£«)ltal  this 
afternoon  and  was  not  able  to  cast  my 
vote  on  S.  1666,  to  provide  for  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges.  Had  I  been 
here  I  would  have  voted  for  this  bill. 


Again  the  Ultraright  Atpires  to  World 
Power 


Addidoaal  Federal  Judges  and  Districts 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF   MEW    TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unavoidably  detained  on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latest  issue  of  Prevent  World  War  HI — 
No.  67,  winter  1966 — published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
in.  Inc..  50  West  57th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y..  contains  a  timely  article  entitled 
"Again  the  Ultraright  Aspires  to  World 
Power"  by  the  well-known  columnist  and 
author,  James  H.  Sheldon. 

This  article  shows  how  the  rightwing 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe,  is 
attempting  to  capture  political  power. 
Using  materials  prepared  by  the  rightists 
themselves,  Sheldon  showsVhow  exten- 
sive the  ultraright  is  here  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  overseas.  He  draws 
particular  attention  to  the  rightwing 
movements  in  Germany  which  has  fallen 
prey  to  the  right  in  the  past  and  may 
well  do  so  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  have  an 
interest  in  this  article,  which  will  help  to 
show  how  the  ultraright  misuses  and 
distorts  the  responsible  and  loyal  con- 
servative movement  here  and  elsewhere, 
to  its  own  irresponsible  and  disloyal  aim. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  this 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  I  commend  it  to  you 
and  my  colleagues  as  fascinating  and,  at 
times,  frightening  reading. 
Again    th*   Ultraright    Aspires   to    World 

POWZR 

(By  James  H.  Sheldon) 
(Note.— James  H.  Sheldon,  the  author  of 
this  article,  is  a  foreign  correspondent  and 
regular  columnist  for  the  American  Ex- 
aminer. He  is  an  officer  ol*  the  Non-Sectarian 
Anti-Nazi  League  and  a  former  professor  at 
Boston  University.) 

Neo-Nazi  voices  are  heard  again — while 
the  "new  extremism"  burgeons;  here  are 
Just  random  evidences  of  the  dangerous  re- 
vival of  political  extremism  and  racism 
throughout  the  globe: 

In  West  Germany,  veterans  of  the  in- 
famous SS  Corps  hold  reunions  which  are 
openly  announced  in  the  press. 

In  Sweden.  Italy,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  Spain.  Iceland,  and  24  other  coun- 
tries neo-Nazi  periodicals  find  enough  sup- 
port to  publish  and  Increase  their  size. 

In  England,  a  swastika-bedecked  publica- 
tion agitates  for  a  halt  to  "the  colored  inva- 
sion" and  says  citizenship  should  be  re- 
stricted to  people  of  "Aryan  blood." 

In  Rhodesia,  a  taciturn  Prime  Minister 
tries  to  turn  bock  the  clock  by  denying  vot- 
ing rlghU  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

In  America,  the  Jotm  Birch  Society  starts 
another  magazine,  a  professional  "right 
wing"  lobby  sets  up  business  In  Washing- 
ton, and  a  hata  group  strong  enough  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ballot  In  several  States  calls  for 


an  end  to  kosher  labels  on  food,  as  part  of 
Ita  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

And  a  new  left,  along  Pelplng-orlented 
lines,  peddles  ita  wares  through  at  least  four 
International  publications  and  scores  of  lo- 
cal ones. 

As  yet,  we  are  talking  mostly  of  symtom* 
of  possible  future  crises — but  a  very  little 
decline  in  the  world's  economy  might  change 
the  picture  overnight,  and  turn  milUons  of 
people  into  followers  of  anUdemocratlc 
leadership  and  advocates  of  religious  of  racial 
discrimination. 

AN     XNCtTLPATING     DIRECTORY 

How  strong  la  the  far  right  In  the  United 
States? 

One  answer  is  suppUed  by  the  extremlsta 
themselves,  in  a  pubUcatlon  called  the  First 
National  Directory  of  Rightist  Groups.  Pub- 
lications and  Some  Individuals,  issued  by  a 
Los  Angeles  center  called  the  Alert  Americans 
Association. 

The  new  issue  of  this  directory  contains 
the  names  and  addresses  of  3,114  domestic 
organlzaUons  and  publications,  agitators  and 
public  figures,  whom  the  Editors  consider 
worthy  of  mention.  Advertisements  ot  the 
directory  which  have  lately  appeared  In  ex- 
tremist publications  proclaimed  that  "over 
10  minion  Americans"  are  represented  In  the 
combined  membership  rolls  of  the  organiza- 
tions listed. 

Here  the  Interested  citizen  can  find  the 
addresses  of  18  major  unita  of  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan.  31  American  Opinion  libraries  or  book- 
stores (American  Opinion  Is  the  112-page 
monthly  publlcaUon  of  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety), and  43  principal  offices  of  the  ultra- 
segregationist  citizens  councils — plus  ex- 
tremist pressure  groups  like  the  Liberty 
Lobby  (which  has  elaborate  offices  in  Wash- 
ington) and  openly  neo-Nazi  movemenU 
such  as  George  Lincoln  Rockwells  American 
Nazi  Party  or  Jam«js  Madole's  National  Ren- 
aissance Party  (both  of  which  continue  to 
operate  in  splta  of  troubles  with  tax  col- 
lectors and  police  authorities). 

Sandwiched  in  between,  in  the  directory 
listings,  are  evidences  of  some  of  the  stranger 
aberrations  of  the  ultraright,  including  18 
organizations  opposing  the  fluoridation  of 
water  supplies  (a  Communist  plot,  according 
to  one;  a  Jewish  scheme  to  undermine  the 
Nation's  health.  In  the  view  of  another). 
Entry  No.  1.036  Is  "Destiny,"  principal  pub- 
lication of  a  strange  but  widespread  cult 
called  the  Anglo-Iarael  Movement  wbiclt 
holds  that  the  Nordic  i>eoplee,  not  the  Jews, 
are  the  true  Inheritors  of  God's  covenant  as 
reported  in  the  Bible. 

Item  971  Is  Gerald  L.  K.  Smith's  maga- 
zine, "The  Cross  and  the  Flag,"  a  32-page 
monthly  brew  of  assorted  hatreds  and 
prejudices.  Smith's  publications,  and  his 
various  nationalist  political  movements. 
vse  up  a  budget  of  a  third  of  a  million  dollan 
a  year. 

Also  listed  (No.  2065)  is  the  NaUonal  State* 
Rlghta  Party,  whose  publication,  the  Thun- 
derbolt, carries  the  old  Nazi  emblem  of  the 
Ja^ed  lightning  fiash  on  the  masthead. 
Currently,  this  paper  has  been  engaged  In  a 
campaign  against  the  right  of  food  producers 
to  label  producte  as  kosher.  "Why  should  we 
Christians  pay  a  tax  to  support  Jewish  rabbis 
on  each  can  of  food  we  purchase?"  asks  the 
Thunderbolt.  Although  it  represents  the 
most  extreme  form  of  anti-Semitism,  and 
has  been  Involved  In  civU  righta  disorders  all 
over  the  South,  this  party  has  actually  suc- 
ceeded In  being  listed  on  the  electoral  ballot 
In  several  States. 

The  Liberty  Amendment  Committee  would 
like  to  abolish  the  Federal  Income  tax — and 
It  has  the  addresses  of  69  branch  offices 
listed.  Most  of  them  are  also  purveyors  of 
extreme  nationalist  propaganda  of  all  kinds. 
oistorte)  USX  or  the  finkst  words 

The  choice  of  names  favored  by  the  ultra- 
right  is  In  itself  worth  a  little  study.  Never 
have  so  many  of  the  finest  words  in  the  Eng- 
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lUh  l&Dguage  been  Qutde  to  serve  more  da- 
bloiu  purpoMs. 

Thua.  190  llatlngs  In  the  directory  (nearly 
three  pages)  start  wtth  the  word  "Amerlcan." 
and  76  others  begin  with  the  word  "Chris- 
tian." Sometimes  the  names  seem  designed 
to  stir  up  latent  emotions,  and  In  other  case* 
they  are  camouflage. 

Item  No.  675.  to  select  one  at  random.  Is 
the  Christian  Educational  Association  of 
New  Jersey.  This  turns  out  to  be  the  cor- 
porate publisher  of  Common  Sense,  a  tabloid 
described  by  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  as  the  source  of  "some 
of  the  most  virulent  hate  propaganda  ever  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  committee." 

Certainly,  an  average  Issue  of  common- 
sense  contains  little  that  Is  even  remotely 
educational  and  sUU  less  that  Is  Christian. 
In  the  usually  accepted  meanings  of  these 
words. 

Looking  further,  we  find  75  listings  that 
start  with  the  word  "freedom,"  91  beginning 
with  "liberty."  and  40  with  the  words  "con- 
stitution" or  "consUtutlonal."  Most  of  these 
engage  In  rabid  attaclu  upon  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  good  many  are  centers  of  antl- 
Unlted  Nations  activity. 

A  few  of  the  more  notorious  individual 
agitators  of  the  ultrarlght  are  evldenUy  con- 
sidered worthy  of  •i>«clal  listings.  Thua 
Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  of  Alabama,  who 
sought  to  defy  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
matter  of  Negro  rights,  appears  as  No.  2.958 
and  MaJ.  Oen.  Edwin  A.  Walker  (often  ad- 
vertised as  the  putative  "man  on  horseback' 
of  the  ultrartght)  Is  on  the  same  page,  as 
No.  2.952  (he  gets  a  double  listing,  thanks 
to  his  American  Eagle  Publishing  Co  at 
Dallaa.  Tex.,  which  la  No.  90 ) . 

Throughout  the  above,  we  have  been  re- 
ferring to  the  current,  or  fifth,  edition  of 
the  rightist  directory.  The  first  edition  ap- 
peared In  1965.  and  contained  only  about 
SCO  addresses.  The  Jump  from  600  to  3.000  In 
a  decade  provides  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
alarming  prolUeratlon  which  has  taken  place 
In  10  years. 

An  appendix  to  the  directory  continues 
with  an  enumeraUon  of  300  selected  rlghUst 
groups  In  other  countries.  This  list  of 
course.  U  only  a  very  partial  and  abbreviated 
one— but  nevertheless  It  contains  entries 
from  30  different  naUons.  covering  every  one 
of  the  world's  continents. 

Some,  like  the  Britons  Publishing  Society 
In  London,  the  neo-Pasclst  Movlmento  So- 
ctale  Itallano  (MSI  Party)  in  Italy,  or  the 
ultrarlght  newspaper  Rlvarol  In  ParU  «r« 
well-known  hardy  perennials. 

Others  are  flagrantly  and  openly  neo-Nazi 
like  Nordlsk  Kamp.  organ  of  Sweden's  Nordic 
SUte  Party,  or  UJolnlr.  the  swastika-orna- 
mented monthly  publlcaUoo  of  an  Icelandic 
group  of  the  same  background.  There  are 
also  aenalconfldenual  geopolitical  tetters  Is- 
sued to  a  limited  number  of  leaders— such 
a«  Prtedrlch  Kuhfuss'  bulletin  from  Spain 
pamphleteers  like  South  Africa's  R  K  Rud- 
mMi.  who  tries  to  keep  Hitler's  memory  alive 
and  wanta  an  even  more  violent  apartheid 
policy:  and  a  few  'far  out"  groups  like  the 
Odlnlst  reUglon.  which  wants  to  revive  an- 
cient Nordic  mvths  of  nujUl  superlortty  in- 
stead  of  whaT-Jl^  dladalnfmiy  calls  "the 
brotherhood  religions'  of  today.  (The 
Odinlsts.  believe  it  or  not.  have  branches  In 
half  a  dozen  countries.  The  addreea  of  thelp 
^u'S*Vark;je^)*  *•  "  *  P'""  appropriately 

IN  CniCANT TOO 

The  number  of  Osnnan-orlented  rigbtlat 
movements  la  vastly  larger  than  the  Bonn 
government  would  like  to  admit 

The  Deutache  Natlonal-Zeltugn  and  Sol- 
daten-Zeltung.  a  weekly  pubUoation  pri- 
marUy  aK>e«lln«  to  former  Nazi  eoidiera  has 
a  circulation  of  100.000  In  West  Oennany 
and  pubUahes  frequent  anti-Israel  articles! 
This  paper  would  like  to  revlae  recent  hl«- 
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tory— or  at  least,  turn  it  upside  down.  For 
Instance.  In  the  December  3.  1965.  issue  we 
ftnd  an  article  on  Nazi  concentraUon  camps. 
In  It.  we  are  blandly  Informed  that  stories 
about  gaa  chambers  and  crematoria  during 
the  HlUer  era  are  moeUy  faked,  having  been 
"fabricated  by  the  Allies,  especially  the 
Americans." 

This  same  publication  also  llsto  reunions 
of  SS  Corps  units  and  other  f<MTner  Nazi 
elements.  One  announcement  dealt  with 
the  eighth  meeting  of  the  former  4th  SS 
Panzer  Division  (which  was  among  those 
Involved  in  the  Malmedy  massacre)  at  Mark- 
theldenfeld  on  Main;  another,  with  a  na- 
tional reunion  of  other  SS  men  at  Rends- 
burg.  in  Schleswlg-Holsteln. 

Here  are  unfortunately  clear  Indications 
of  the  existence  of  a  substantial  and  grow- 
ing organization  of  rightlam  In  Germany 

Incidentally,  if  one  returns  to  this  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  looks  In  the  December 
1965  issue  of  the  Voice  of  the  Federation 
of  American  Citizens  of  German  Descent.  It 
la  possible  to  And  almost  exactly  parallel 
propaganda. 

Citing  the  "Ue  about  what  the  Nfeals  were 
alleged  to  have  done  to  Jews. "  one  article 
in  the  Voice  says  that  "only  a  fool  or  a 
swindler  would  claim  that  the  corpses  of 
Jews  were  converted  into  soap  "  This  lan- 
guage is  found  In  a  column  signed  by  the 
president  of  the  federation.  Dr.  AusUn  J. 
App.  who  has  a  long  record  of  oppoeitlon  to 
U.S.  policies  In  Germany  Another  arUcle 
suggests  that  "the  American  urge  to  inter- 
fere precipitated  Pearl  Harbor"— and  so  on 
Some  of  the  more  obvious  racism  U  to  be 
found  in  official  publications  of  such  gov- 
ernments as  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
Rhodesia,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic' 
(In  fact,  various  information  bulletins  of 
all  three  are  listed  In  the  directory  of  rlght- 
Ut  groups  cited   earlier  In  this  article.) 

NASSEk    PLATS    HIS    PA«T 

The  case  of  Egypt's  Nasser  Is  of  special 
interest,  because  on  the  one  hand  he  has 
shown  a  partiality  to  Moscow's  leadership 
In  world  aflTairs.  while  at  the  same  time  cul- 
UvaUng  the  support  of  rlghtwlng  extremists 
and  professional  anti-Jewish  propagandists 
In  the  Western  world. 

Naaa^r'a  hatred  of  Israel  goes  so  far  that 
publlcaUons  of  his  own  government  usually 
do  not  even  admit  the  existence  of  Israel 
as  a  country.  Consequently,  the  section  of 
the  aemlofflclal  Arab  Observer  devoted  to 
Israeli  affairs  Is  headed  "Occupied  Pales- 
tine." 

One  1965  Issue  of  this  publication  devoted 
two  whole  pages  to  an  attempt  to  prove  the 
absurd  contention   that   the  desecration  of 
Jewish    synagogues    and    cemeteries    which 
haa  been  taking  place  In  a  number  of  coun- 
tries waa  In  fact  a  scheme  of  Zlonlsta  and 
larael  diplomats  to  stir  up  trouble  for  Egypt 
Thus,  we  are  Informed  that  "there  U  Uttle 
doubt  that  antl -Jewish  acU  which  are  being 
perpetrated  In  Bxirope  or  in  Latin  America 
or  even  in  the  United  States,  are  machinated 
by   the  Zionist  authorities.     All   those   who 
carry  out  these  acts  are  stanch  supporters  of 
Zionism  or  the  secret  envoys  of  the  Israel 
Government. 

"The  swastika  has  lately  been  much  seen 
Jewish    tombs    have    also    been    desecrated. 
•  The  Zionist  press  began  to  wall,  claim- 
ing that  a  new  wave  of  anti-Jewish  feeling 
has  begun  to  emerge." 

Why  ahotUd  such  things  be  done?  The 
answer:  "To  provide  grist  for  the  pro-Zlonlst 
western  press."  and  to  get  financial  support 
for  larael. 

Another  Issue,  devoted  to  German-Israeli 
Jwl^Oona,    contains    a    long    arUcle    headed 
Germany  Goes  on   OrovelUng."     The  con- 
tent is  obviously  calculated  to  appeal  to  pro- 
German  naUonalUt  switlment  abroad 

Such  acltaUon.  taken  up  and  repeated  by 
liundreds    at    oatlooaUat    movements    and 
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hate  groups,  and  by  the  large  segment  of  the 
iiltrartght  which  Is  anti-Israel  while  keeping 
up  the  pose  of  not  being  anti-Semitic,  can 
do  enormous  harm.  The  readers  of  such 
matt  rial  are  apt  to  be  all  too  ready  to  forget 
the  fact  that  perpetrators  of  most  of  the 
recent  large-scale  swastika  outrages  have 
been  apprehended,  and  found  to  be  In  one 
way  or  another  connected  with  obviously  neo- 
Nazi  backgrounds. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Arab  Infcrma- 
tlon  Office  and  related  agencies  expend  liuge 
sums  in  purveying  their  propaganda  and 
the  Impact  of  most  of  it  has  been  to  iissist 
the  ultrarlght.  This  is  often  true  even  with 
some  of  the  cultural  output  of  these 
agencies— e.g.,  a  pamphlet  reviewing  th« 
motion  picture  "Exodus." 

Sometimes,  an  outright  tlcup  can  be 
proven,  linking  an  Arab  agency  and  a  native 
hate  monger.  Por  example,  the  postage  for 
mailing  publications  of  the  flagrantly  neo- 
Nazi  organization  called  the  National  Renais- 
sance Party  (headquarters  In  New  York)  was 
for  a  time  paid  for  by  a  propaganda  office 
supported  by  a  group  of  Arab  governments 
concerned  in  liberating  Palestine  The  evi- 
dence waa  obvious  in  this  case,  because  a 
postage  meter  wm  used,  and  all  an  observer 
had  to  do  was  ^fnpare  the  official  numbers 
appearing  on  mall  of  the  two  organizations 
When  acUvlUes  of  the  uniformed  strong-arm 
squad  maintained  by  the  Renaissance  Party 
resulted  in  indictments  and  prUon  sentences 
the  relationship  was  discreetly  dropped  but 
meanwhile  the  tie  had  been  all  to  clearly 
established.  ■' 

THEY  THRIVE  EVERYWHERE 
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In  a  brief  survey  such  as  this.  It  is  inipos- 
sibie  to  cover  all  the  groups,  or  even  to  name 
all    of     the    major    ones.      We    should,    for 
example,    devcte    some    paragraphs    to    the 
Tacurara  organization  In  Argentina  (a  coun- 
try,  by  the  way,  where  exiled  SS  veterans 
have   been   holding  monthly  reunions  In   a 
Buenos  Aires  coffeehouse,  open  to  the  pub- 
lic view)      Or  again,  we  should  mention  the 
White  Coats  and  the  enormous  Soko  Gakkai 
movement  In  Japan.     Both  of  these  appeal 
especiaUy  to  the  youth— and  of  course  we 
have  the  Vlklng  Touth  In  Germany,  and  a 
host  of  rightist  groups  in  American  colleges 
The   ultrarlght   even   has   lu  own   philo- 
sophical publications.    Probably  the  most  Im- 
portant U  the  expensively  printed  Western 
Destiny,  the  succesaor  to  the  British  North- 
em  World.    Its  editors  Include  a  cross  section 
of  the  more  literate  agitators,  ranging  from 
A.  K.  Chesterton,  edltca-  of  Candour,  organ 
of  the  League  of  (British)  Empire  Loyalists 
to  Austin  J.  App,  ahready  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federation  of  Americans  of 
German  Descent.     Western  Destiny  Is  pub- 
lished in  California,  and  has  cloee  organiza- 
tional relaUonahlp  with  the  publishers  of  the 
directory  of  rightist  organizations  from  which 
we  have  quoted  above. 

Not  quite  so  far  to  the  right,  are  the 
numerous  books  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
and  Ita  related  corporations.  Including  the 
Western  Islands  Press.  And  even  farther 
toward  the  center,  we  And  fairly  well  estab- 
lished groups  of  economUte  and  political 
scientUts,  and  organizaUona  such  as  the  ' 
PoundaUon  for  Economic  Education,  whose 
position  may  usually  be  defined  as  "ultra- 
conservative"  rather  than  "rightist  " 

•nie  picture  on  the  leftwing  Is  similarly 
compiicated.->and  extensive— but  that  war- 
rants a  separate  article.  Anyone  looking  for 
information  ofa  thU  phase  of  extremism  will 
flnd  it  well  described  In  a  number  of  current 
publications,  and  In  the  reports  of  Federal 
agencies.  The  sudden  development  of  a 
number  of  organizations  related  more  or  less 
closely  to  Petping  Is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern—as readers  of  publications  like  Chal- 
lenge (New  York)  or  the  Bulletin  of  Inter- 
national Socialism  will  Immediately  realize 
We  shall  hope  to  continue  this  story  at  a 


later  time — and  meanwhile  want  to  make  It 
clear  up  to  this  point  we  have  been  dealing 
with  only  one-half  of  the  problon  of  ths 
revival  of  extremist  movements  In  thla  dec- 
ade. 

As  one  of  hla  last  public  services,  the  late 
Alben  Barkley  chaired  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Postwar  Planning.  Ita  report,  written  20 
years  ago.  began  with  a  warning  that  every 
great  war  in  history  has  been  followed  by  a 
period  of  political  disorientation,  and  by  the 
growth  of  racist  movements  of  all  kinds. 
Through  an  accident  of  history,  the  Korean 
war  intervened  before  the  post-World  War 
n  reaction  had  much  chance  to  develop.  It 
may  t>e  that  we  are  now  In  the  time  of  which 
the  late  Vice  President  so  urgently  warned. 
If  so.  every  good  citizen  shoiUd  be  especially 
on  the  alert  to  support  In  our  day  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  wherever  they  may  be  at- 
tacked, from  either  the  right  or  the  left. 
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The  Spade  and  the  Spear— A  Problem  of 
Conscience 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grave 
problem  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  on  the 
minds  of  most  Americans,  it  has  been  a 
special  challenge  to  American  clergymen 
as  they  attempt  to  look  at  the  war  from 
their  clerical  viewpoint. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the 
sermon  of  the  Reverend  William  H.  Hud- 
nut  in,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Indianapolis,  on  Sun- 
day, February  6,  1966.  It  foUows: 
The  Spads   and   th«  Spear— A  Problem  op 

CONSCMNCK 

Text:  Nehemlah  4:  18: half  of  my 

servants  worked  on  construction,  and  half 
held  the  spears,  shields,  bows  and  coats  of 
mall." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  read  the  New  Yorker 
and  If  so,  you  may  be  familiar  with  those 
biting  cartoons  by  Whitney  Darrow  that  lam- 
poon much  in  our  way  of  life  that  needs 
to  be  punctured.  Several  years  ago.  a  draw- 
ing appeared  depicting  two  clergymen,  one  a 
scrawny  young  neophyte,  the  other  a  wlde- 
glrthed.  double-chinned,  white-haired  elder 
statesman,  obviously  a  resounding  ecclesias- 
tical success.  They  were  conversing  in  the 
Utters  richly  appointed  study.  The  stinging 
caption  underneath  the  drawing  read' 
■Meadows,  If  you  want  to  get  on  In  the 
Church  as  I  have  dohe,  there  are  two  subjects 
never  to  speak  on:  one  la  reUglon;  the  other 
la  politics." 

ThU  morning,  at  the  risk  of  not  "getting  on 
in  the  church,"  I  aim  to  disregard  that  piece 
or  advice,  because  bearing  hard  upon  my  con- 
science la  the  exceedingly  perplexing  matter 
or  American  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  There 
Is  a  lot  of  confusion  in  our  country  about  the 
war  there,  a  lot  of  sotU  searching,  a  lot  o< 
agony,  a  lot  of  determination,  a  lot  of  com- 
ment. Everybody's  concerned  about  It 
Everybody's  talking  about  It.  It  Is  the  t<M>lc 
^foremost  In  American  minds.  And  the  pul- 
pit has  a  responsibility,  does  it  not.  to  grapple 
with  such  a  question  that  vitally  concerns 
Church  members?  We  do  not  want  our 
Church  to  be  a  place  where  we  Insulate  our- 
selves from  the  world,  do  we? 

Our  church  should  be  a  place  where  we 
•eek  to  equip  ourselves  for  ministry  In  the 
world,  for  understanding  of  the  world  which 


God  loves  and  wants  to  save,  and  for  trans- 
forming that  world  by  the  application  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  problems  that 
vex  It. 

I  believe  that  In  the  life  of  the  Christian 
church,  so  serious  a  problem  as  Vietnam 
should  not  be  Ignored  or  bypassed,  but  dis- 
cussed and  placed.  If  at  all  possible,  in  the 
context  of  our  Christian  faith. 

So  we  speak,  hopefully  without  arrogance 
rather  with  humility  and  sincere  concern  I 
have  no  special  wisdom  to  offer,  only  some 
convictions  to  express.  To  talk  about  mili- 
tary strategy  or  the  politics  of  the  war  would 
not  be  fitting,  because  it  strikes  me  as  rather 
gratuitous  for  a  minister  to  use  his  pulpit 
to  deliver  himself  of  free  advice  upon  mat- 
ters he  Is  not  professionally  competent  to 
handle— although  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
With  him  having  an  opinion  about  them 
But  it  is  not  out  of  place  for  the  pulpit  to 
direct  attention  to  certain  ethical  and  moral 
implications  of  our  Involvement  in  the 
struggle  in  southeast  Asia.     / 

Any  time  Christiana,  either  Individually  or 
collectively,  become  Involved  in  armed  con- 
flict, they  have  a  problem  of  conscience  On 
the  one  hand,  our  Christian  ethic  of  love  of 
neighbor  enjoins  us  not  to  kiu  and  to  over- 
come evil  With  positive  good  will.  Yet  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  our  Christian  re- 
sponslbUity  for  our  brother,  our  duty  as  citi- 
zens, our  involvement  In  the  problems  of  ths 
world,  our  battle.  If  you  will,  against  the 
powers  of  darkness. 

If  we  disavow  armed  conflict,  taking  the 
way  of  nonviolent  resistance,  our  conscience 
will  be  stricken  by  our  dlsassoclatlon  from 
the  struggle,  which  may  allow  evU  to  win  a 
vlatory  by  default;  yet  U  we  participate  In 
that  struggle,  our  conscience  wiu  be  vexed 
by  our  perception  that  we  have  forsaken  the 
more  Ideal  way  of  brotherly  love  that  Christ 
desires  of  His  followers.  Christ  himself  ap- 
preciated the  dilemma  in  which  His  disciples 
would  be  placed  when  He  exhorted  them  to 
be  "wise  as  serpents  and  Innocent  as  doves." 
The  Christian  is  someone  who  learns  to 
live  with  a  bad  conscience  and  understand 
the  Interplay  within  himself  of  the  serpent 
or.  we  might  better  say,  the  hawk  and  the 
dove,  which  warfare  is  projected  onto  the 
stage  of  history  in  the  world  at  large,  result- 
ing In  various  spasms  of  civilization  "such  as 
tne  one  we  are  now  experiencing. 

Perhaps  the  Old  Testament  figure  Nehe- 
mlah provides  a  relevant  Biblical  lUustratlon 
of  this  tension.  Nehemlah,  you  remember 
was  the  highly  placed  Jew  In  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes.  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Persian 
monarch.  Nehemlah  returned  to  Jersualem 
as  Governor  to  rally  his  peale  to  the  task 
of  rebuilding  the  city's  walls,  which  had  been 
lying  In  ruins  ever  since  Nebuchadnezzar  de- 
stroyed them  In  686  B.C. 

While  the  construction  was  proceeding 
Nehemlah 's  enemies,  certain  non-Jews  gath- 
ered round  the  city,  ridlctUing  his  efforte  and 
tlu-eatenlng  to  attack.  ConsequenUy,  as  a 
precaution.  Nehemlah  equipped  his  workers 
with  armor.  "Half  of  my  servants."  he  wrote 
In  his  dairy,  "worked  on  construction; 
and  half  held  the  spears,  shields,  bows  and 
coats  of  mail."  Half  were  engaged  in  peace- 
ful activity,  the  other  half  were  prepared  to 
wage  armed  combat.  Half  were  trying  to 
cement  good  relationships  in  the  community, 
the  other  half  were  ready  to  fight  if  the  oc- 
casion demanded.  Half  carried  tools  of 
peace — trowels,  shovels,  wheelbarrows,  Islcka, 
and  mortar  the  other  half  carried  the  In- 
strumentB  of  destruction — swords,  spears, 
shields,  bows,  coats  of  malL  Ths  upshot 
of  the  matter  was  that  the  attack  never 
came,  and  eventually  the  walls  were 
finished. 
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Do  we  not  have  here  in  the  story  ot 
Nehemlah  a  aymboUe  repreeentatlMi  ot  ths 
two  vantage  points  from  which  Christiana 
must  view  the  war  In  Vietnam,  or  any  other 
conflict  m  which  we  may  becoma  engaged— 


the  spade  and  the  spear?  The  spade  repre- 
sents the  Biblical  hope  of  a  peaceful  world 
In  which  men  live  together  In  brotherly 
love;  the  spear  suggests  the  Biblical  aware- 
ness of  the  reality  of  evil  and  the  obllgaUon 
to  oppose  It.  Perhaps  It  would  be  Instructive 
to  examine  them  In  turn. 

Consider  first  the  spade.  In  Scripture  we 
can  find  a  winsome  longing  for  peace  and  a 
stem  command  to  work  for  It.  Isaiah  en- 
visions the  day  when  "nations  shaU  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  spears 
Into  pruning  hooks"  when  "nations  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore."  Zecharlah  dreams 
of  the  day  when  Jerusalem  shall  not  need 
any  walls  to  protect  her  against  Invasion 
(2:4).  The  Book  of  Revelation  speaks  of 
the  healing  of  the  nations  (22:  2).  But  the 
Bible  also  makes  peace  a  present  Imperative 
as  well  as  a  future  hope.  BuUd  peace  Into 
the  structures  of  life,  says  Scripture. 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers. "  said  Christ 
In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Paul  appealed 
to  the  church  at  Rome :  "Let  us  piu^ue  what 
makes  for  peace  and  for  mutual  upbuUdlng;  " 
(14:  19)  and  also  "do  not  be  overcome  by  evU 
but  overcome  evil  with  good."    (12:21).' 

If  we  take  such  Scriptural  passages  about 
peace  seriously,  and  sincerely  endeavor  to 
subordinate  our  opinions  to  the  Word  of 
God  and  make  ourselves  captive  to  the  mind 
of  Christ,  will  we  not  be  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  priority  of  our  witness  as 
Christians  must  be  given  to  peacemaking? 
and  that  the  Biblical  Injunction  to  seek 
peace  provides  our  war-weary  world  with  a 
goal,  whether  acepted  by  aU  or  not.  that 
chaUenges  and  rebukes  the  pride  and  self- 
Justlflcation  of  the  naUons  as  they  compete 
antagonlstlcaUy  on  the  stage  of  history?  I 
think  this  Implies  at  least  the  following 
four  things : 

1.  Christians  should  deplore  war  as  con- 
trary to  God's  Intention  for  His  children.  War 
should  be  clearly  condemned  as  "a  particular 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  sin  in  thU 
world  and  a  defiance  of  the  righteousness  of 
God  as  revealed  In  Jesm  Christ  and  Hitr^ 
crucified."  (Oxford  Conference  on  Life  and 
Work,  1937.)  "War  U  a  scourge,"  said  Un- 
coln.  "War  Is  stupid,  crime  [the]  Devil's 
madness,"  wrote  the  poet  Robert  Service. 
"War  Is  cruel  and  you  cannot  refine  It " 
remarked  WUIlam  Tecumshe  Sherman  as  he 
marched  Into  AUanta  in  1864;  and  later  he 
said,  "War  at  best  la  barbarism  •  •  •  war  Is 
hell."  And  what  Is  hell,  but  aUenaUou 
from  God  and  rejection  of  love? 

2.  Christians  should  never  lose  their  ca- 
pacity to  care.  A  Christian  gentleman  U 
someone  who  cares.  Being  Christian  means 
being  able  to  say.  "Your  grief  Is  my  grief 
Your  tears  are  my  tears.  Your  suffering  is 
my  Buffering."  But,  unfortunately,  one  of 
war's  first  castialtles  is  almost  always  our 
spiritual  and  ethical  sensitivity. 

War  can  dull  our  consciences  and  dehu- 
manize our  feelings.  Yet  Christianity  teaches 
respect  for  human  life  and  love  of  neighbor 
It  recognizes  that  God  has  made  "of  one 
blood  every  naUon  of  men  to  live  on  all  the 
face  at  the  earth"  (Acts  17:  26)  and  that  con- 
sequently all  men,  regardless  of  race,  nation 
social  status  or  political  persuasion,  are,  in 
some  sense,  chUdren  of  God  and  brothers  to 
each  other. 

_  Christian  faith  says,  with  John  Donne- 
'One  man's  death  diminishes  ua  all."  There- 
fore, to  grow  Insenslttve  to  the  taking  of 
human  life,  to  view  with  composure  or  even 
with  rejoicing  the  large-scale  death  of  other 
human  beings,  to  talk  glibly  about  bombing 
a  whole  people  "back  Into  the  stone  age  "  to 
give  way  to  the  frightening.  Irrational,  bru- 
talizing emotions  of  hatred,  fanaticism,  bel- 
ligerence, and  nndlcbivenesB,  Is  to  forsake 
the  practice  ot  such  virtues  as  patience 
Bteadfastneee.  forgiveness,  forbearance,  and 
oompassl(Mi.  which  Jesus  Christ,  otu-  Lord, 
demanded  of  Hla  followers. 
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3.  ChrtsUana  should.  It  aeems  to  me.  ex- 
press to  the  respoiulble  national  leaders,  fol- 
lowing the  suggestion  of  Pope  Paul,  their 
desire  that  nothing  be  neglected  that  might 
bring  minds  closer  together,  and  that  no  fa- 
Torable  occasions,  however  slight,  be  over- 
looked, to  achieve  a  peaceful,  honorable,  and 
Just  solution  of  the  crlals  In  southeast  Asia. 
They  should  welcome  free  and  op>en  discus- 
sion In  the  public  forum  of  this  vexing  Issue, 
and  respect  the  right  of  men  to  disagree 
without  Impugning  their  loyalty.  And  they 
should  worry  not  so  much  about  saving  face 
as  about  doing  whafs  right  and  what  the 
strongest  nation  In  the  world  can  do  to  avoid 
unnecessary  escalation  and  achieve  recon- 
ciliation. 

4.  Christians  should  be  concerned  about 
eradicating  the  causes  of  war  and  planting 
the  roots  of  peace  wherever  possible.  The 
conflict  in  which  we  are  engaged  Is  primarily 
ideological,  not  military;  and  we  will  be 
fighting  It  on  that  front  long  after  some 
accommodation  has  been  reached  on  the 
battlenelds  of  Vietnam.  We  are  engaged  In 
•  battle  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

It  Is  a  battle  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
rearmament  of  mankind,  and  It  Is  Incredibly 
naive  to  supposa  that  military  victories 
alone  can  win  that  batUe.  So  shoiUd  we 
not  be  thinking  about  filling  the  vacuum 
that  military  competition  creates  with  a 
positive  program  of  reconstruction? 

This  means  praying  for  peace  and  for 
those  who  suffer  so  terribly  in  southeast 
Asia.  It  means  caring  for  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons,  perhaps  by  contributing  to 
Church  World  Service  or  a  similar  agency. 
It  means  supporting  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tlon  church  around  the  world  In  Its  min- 
istry of  healing.  It  means  uprooting  the 
things  that  frustrate  the  cause  of  peace- 
things  like  abyam&l  poverty,  race  prejudice 
InJusUce.  disease.  Illiteracy,  and  all  the  rest 
of  It.  And  It  means,  so  far  as  each  one  of 
us  as  Individuals  is  concerned,  trying  to  be 
pettcemakers. 

So  much  then  for  the  spade.  It  stands  for 
the  constructive  a^>ects  of  the  human  mind, 
the  nonmllltary  ways  of  dealing  with  tho 
conflicts  and  misunderstandings  that  in- 
evitably arise  among  people.  It  points  us 
to  the  poslUve  paace  that  Ues  beyond  the 
truces  of  mlUtarf  strategy,  diplomatic  sci- 
ence, and  atomic  stalemate.  It  suggests  the 
hope  of  growth  and  regeneraUon.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  triumph  of  life  over  death,  good 
over  evil.  light  over  dark,  and  peace  over 
war. 

Now  what  about  the  spear,  which,  as  we 
suggested  earlier,  though  a  last  resort,  and 
below  the  spade  on  our  list  of  prtoriUes.  is 
nonetheless  the  second  necessary  vantage 
point  for  understanding  the  Vietnamese 
•truggle? 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Nehemlah 
decided  to  arm  half  his  men  only  after  he 
had  prayed  about  It.  In  that  tense  situa- 
tion. Ood  led  him  to  understand  his  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  his  people  against  pos- 
sible attack.  Which  is  to  say.  in  a  world 
where  men  attack  other  men.  apeara  are 
necessary  as  weU  as  spades,  and  can  rep- 
resent some  facet  of  the  will  of  Ood. 

Christian  faith  at  Its  best  is  reallsUc. 
Christ  taught  in  some  of  His  parables,  like 
the  wheat  and  the  tares,  that  in  history 
there  will  be  no  simple  triumph  of  good 
over  evil,  but  rather  a  struggle  to  the  end 
In  which  Christiana  muMt  responsibly  involve 
themselves. 

In  a  fallen  world.  Imperfect,  sinful, 
plagued  by  demonic  powers  that  produce 
division  and  hostUlty.  bsset  by  vaulUng  hu- 
aan  amblUons.  if  you  equip  yourself  only 
vlth  spades,  the  men  with  the  spean  may 
destroy  you. 

That  is  why.  In  my  opinion,  a  pacifist  ethic 
of  nonviolent  resistance  to  evil  is  illuaory 
and  Irrelevant.    Of  course,  genuine  Christian 
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paclflsm  Is  a  valid  position.  It  represents 
the  perf  ectlonlstlc  Impulse  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  serves  as  a  conscience  for  us  all. 
But  it  Is  not  the  final  answer,  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  perfect  love  will  ever 
win  a  worldly  victory. 

So  those  who  tell  us  to  stand  by.  to  quit 
playing  policeman  to  the  world,  to  pull  out 
and  come  home,  are  naively  handing  the 
world  over  to  power,  and  Indeed  assuring  the 
extension  of  the  area  of  conquest,  violence 
and  suffering. 

Somewhere  tjranny  must  be  resisted  or  It 
will  continue  to  grow.  Somewhere  the  lust 
for  power  must  be  checked  or  It  will  pro- 
duce war  and  more  war.  Somewhere  the 
rotten  apple  must  be  found  or  it  will  infect 
the  whole  barrel.  Somewhere  the  cancerous 
cell  must  be  tracked  down  and  removed  by 
surger^r  or  It  will  destroy  the  whole  body. 
Somewhere  freedom  must  be  defended  or 
It  will  be  tramped  upon  by  the  boot  of  un- 
conscious power.  Somewhere  the  Integrity 
of  a  people  and  their  right  to  self-determina- 
tion mu£t  be  protected,  or  a  hungry  bear, 
with  a  nibble  here  and  a  gobble  there,  will 
in  a  matter  of  time  consume  everything. 

So  we  take  our  stand.  Somewhere  we  draw 
a  line.  Most  of  the  debate  right  now  seems 
to  be  whether  or  not  we  have  drawn  it  in 
the  right  place.  But  somewhere  we  draw  a 
line,  and  there  we  make  a  commitment,  re- 
lying upon  the  sober  Judgment  of  our  na- 
tional leaders  and  supporting  them  when  the 
chips  are  finally  down.  We  hold  our  spears. 
We  flght.  knowing  that  worse  than  peace 
Is  dishonor  and  extension  of  tyranny.  Not 
that  our  hands  are  clean.  Iztdeed,  they  are 
dirty.  Not  that  the  situation  is  clear  or 
unambiguous.  Not  that  we  are  all  right 
and  the  other  fellow  Is  all  wrong.  But  we 
will  not  stand  blithely  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  while  our  nel^bor  Is  attacked.  We 
will  not  fiddle  while  Saigon  bums. 

In  the  name  of  love  of  neighbor,  we  will 
flght  for  his  rights,  after  all  rational  and 
nonviolent  means  of  reconciling  conflicting 
feelings  have  been  explored  and  exhausted. 
In  order  to  be  our  brother's  keeper,  as  the 
Old  Testament  has  it.  or  to  l)ear  one 
another's  bxirdens,  to  viae  a  New  Testament 
phrase,  we  will  do  what  we  Judge  has  to  be 
done  in  the  struggles  of  history,  perhaps 
remembering  that  line  from  the  First  Epistle 
oi  Peter,  which  reads:  "Tour  adversary  the 
devU  prowls  around  like  a  roaring  Uon.  seek- 
ing some  one  to  devour.     Resist  him." 

A  man.  if  he  is  a  man  and  not  an  animal, 
does  not  ever  want  to  flght.  but  when  those 
thln^  he  holds  dear  are  threatened,  per- 
haps he  has  to.  When  Henry  Van  Dyke  saw 
Aug\i8tU3  Saint-Oaudens'  sUtue  of  General 
Sherman,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred, 
he  composed  a  bit  of  verse: 

"This  la  the  soldier  brave  enough  to  tell 
The  glory-dazzled  world  that  'war  Is  hell': 
lover  of  peace,  he  looks  beyond  the  strife. 
And  rides  through  hell  to  save  his  country's 
life." 

Sometimes  you  have  to  ride  through  hell 
to  save  what  you  love  and  beUeve  in.  I 
believe  Uiat  riding  through  heU  in  Vietnam 
is  worthy  of  what  we  believe  in  as  Americans 
and  Christians.  I  believe  that  In  today's 
historic  struggle,  after  aU  the  amblgvUty 
has  been  stripped  away,  there  is  a  clear 
preponderance  of  right  on  our  side,  which 
I  hope  can  be  affirmed  without  arrogance  or 
self-righteousnesa.  and  that  those  who  ob- 
scure It  are  deluding  themselves.  If  we 
cannot  make  a  dlsttncUon  here  then  there 
are  no  historical  distinctions  which  have 
any  value. 

I  believe  In  a  government  of  laws  not  men. 
I  believe  that  government  by  consent  is  more 
jTist  than  rule  without  it.  I  beUeve  the  In- 
dividual is  more  valuable  than  the  state 
I  beUeve  that  faith  In  Ood  U  better  than 
atheism,  and  uoanclpaUon  of  men  better 
than  enslavement.    I  believe  that  the  perim- 


eter of  freedom  must  be  defended  against 
the  encroachments  of  tyranny.  I  believe 
South  Vietnam  Is  the  zone  of  contact,  as 
Senator  Javlts  has  stated.  In  the  stniggle  for 
freedom  of  Asia.  I  believe  the  flght  there, 
now  that  we  are  into  It,  needs  to  be  waged. 
And  I  believe  It  deserves  our  support  until 
by  the  eracc  of  God  It  has  been  satisfactorily 
concluded. 

The  last  line  in  the  Book  of  Nehemlah 
reads:  "Remember  me.  O  my  God.  for  good." 
There  were  probably  some  things  Nehemlah 
did  he  should  not  have  done,  and  unqestlon- 
ably  other  things  he  should  have  done  that 
he  did  not  do.  Without  a  doubt,  he  had  an 
uneasy  conscience.  But  he  tried.  Taking 
spade  and  spear,  he  attempted  to  do  the 
right  as  God  gave  him  to  see  It.  And  so  It 
Is  with  us  and  our  country. 

We  take  our  stand.  We  do  what  we  think 
must  be  done,  unsettled  conscience  though 
it  gives  us.  We  try  our  best  with  both  spade 
and  spear  to  achieve  under  God  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  And  then  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  knowing  how  imperfect  we  are.  we 
humbly  and  hopefully  pray:  "Remember  us 
O  God,  for  good." 


Separate  People  From  Machbet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Edgar  D.  McKean,  who  operates  a  motor 
vehicle  leasing  company  in  Pittsburgh, 
has  come  up  with  an  imaginative  new 
approach  to  the  problem  of  tra£Bc  and 
pedestrian  congestion  in  big  city  down- 
town areas.  He  proposes  to  double  the 
available  space  for  traffic  by  using  ele- 
vated sidewalks  which  separate  the 
pedestrian  from  the  motor  vehicle. 

Mr.  McKean  has  served  15  years  on 
Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  planning  bodies 
studying  traffic  and  transit  problems. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
insert  Mr.  McKean's  outline  of  his  plan, 
as  published  in  his  company  newsletter 
"Fleet  Use,"  February  1966,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

Sepakatk  People  From  Machines 
How  to  move  people  la  an  old  problem  of 
the  big  city.  Much  has  been  said  of  late 
about  It,  and  about  the  self-selection  of 
Pittsburgh  as  Detroit  of  mass  transit.  Where 
are  we  going  with  this  problem?  Are  we 
moving  forward?  Will  we  remedy  the  frus- 
trating rush-hour  troiGc  congestion?  Whafs 
the  ulUmate  soluUon?  Were  no  expert 
though  we  served  more  than  15  years  on 
Allegheny  County  planning  bodies  trying  to 
update  mass  transportation.  We  continue 
to  have  our  own  solution  to  vexsome  prob- 
lems of  urban  transit.  It  la  simply  to  sepa- 
rate the  pedestrians  from  the  vehicles.  Man 
from  machine. 

All  we  want  la  a  simple,  logical,  clear- 
cut  remedy  for  critical  central  city  conges- 
Uon— passenger  cars,  trucks,  buses,  street- 
cars, people.  One  of  the  simplest  measures 
to  overcome  this  convulsive  congestion  In 
Pittsburgh's  Golden  Triangle,  for  example, 
would  be  elevated  sidewalks.  These  will 
separate  people  from  machines.  To  elevate 
the  machines  would  be  prohibitive  in  cost, 
but  sidewalks  could  be  elevated  by  means  not 
heavier  than  ordinary  scaffold  construction. 
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These  elevated  walks  could  be  heated  to 
free  them  of  hazardous  snow  and  ice  wltix 
stairways  or  escalators  at  approaches.  '  Meeh 
steel  flooring,  made  In  Plttsburgji,  of  couzBa. 
could  be  heated  to  melt  snow  promptly  to 
eliminate  hazards  of  falling  and  also  the  need 
for  city  cleaning  crews. 

Case  In  point:  Pittsburgh's  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  elevated  sidewalk  would  be  necessary  on 
Just  one  side  of  the  street,  with  walkways 
across  to  opposite  buildings.  And  for  the 
machines?  Instead  of  a  congested  one-way 
narrow  street,  we'd  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
expediency  of  a  full  two-way  thoroughfare 
This  system  would  afford  double  the  capacity 
of  Fourth  Avenue,  and  It  would  elevate  the 
people  safely  away  from  traffic,  particularly 
at  crosswalks.  Haa  any  city  tried  this? 
Hartford,  Coim.,  although  smaller  with  many 
differences,  built  new  central  city  buildings 
with  elevated  sidewalks,  enabling  c&n  to  run 
under  the  complex  and  the  people  above 
them.  It  may  be  too  late  to  recast  Pitts- 
burgh's buildings,  but  we  can  stlU  try  ele- 
vated sidewalks. 

Take  for  example  those  foreboding  traffic 
funnels,  Pittsburgh's  Smlthfleld,  Wood,  and 
WllUam  Penn.  If  these  three  narrow  alleys 
had  elevated  walks— especially  the  bustling 
bungling  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Smlth- 
fleld Street  where  it's  safer  today  to  walk 
against  the  light— this  alone  would  be  oroe- 
ress.  ^    " 

For  a  city  on  the  move,  which  Pittsburgh 
,  claims  to  be.  machlnea  and  men  alike  should 
be  able  to  move.  The  business  owner*  would 
share  in  the  expense  to  make  such  innova- 
Uons  For  these  walkways  would  bring  more 
retail  foot-customers  into  downtown  stores 
and  other  firms.  The  taxpaylng  pubUc,  also 
benefltlng,  would  also  cooperate. 

We  cant  move  the  entire  city.    We  can't 
tear  It  down  and  build  it  over.    But  we  can 
double   the   traffic   space  if   we   elevate   the 
people  and  separate  them  from  the  vehicles 
Another    suggestion  is  to     reactivate  the 
commuter  trains.    Renovate  present  coaches 
and  cars.    Make  them  clean  and  livable     Air 
condition  them.    Refurbish  with  latest  equin- 
ment.     Then,  in  Pittsburgh  with  Ito  tough 
topography,  dont  flght  it.  Join  it.    Have  the 
trains  run  up  and  down  the  stretches  along 
the    Allegheny,    Ohio,    Monongahela   Rivers 
over  the  B.  &  o.  and  Pennsylvania  mainlines' 
all  the  way,  back  and  forth.    Lease  the  com- 
muter trains  to  the  railroads  and  let  them 
operate  the  system.    This  would  prove  wiser 
than  letting  polltlcos  run  a  railroad.    Such 
^alns  could  run  about  every  20  to  30  minutes 
with  stops  at  precise  time  Intervals.    At  every 

'^L  *^*,1  ''°"'**  "*  »  guarded,  attended 
parking  lot  with  parking  privileges  only  for 
the  tram  commuter. 

Clean,  alr-condlUoned  cars  and  fast,  re- 
liable  service.  What  more  could  a  city  ask 
fw?  VVith  so  many  virtually  unused  railroad 
toacks  today  coming  into  the  central  city  and 

ot.^  J?*  ?."*  ^'^  *"  directions,  what  better 
opportunity  U  there?  Add  the  accompany, 
tag  parking  lota  and  It's  a  solution  to  at  least 
■ome  of  our  urban  transit  problems 
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Wh«i  I  first  came  to'CcMigress  It  was 
Mr.  THOiiAS  who  was  so  kind  about  de- 
tails of  budgetary  affairs  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  my  district. 

There  was  never  a  time,  nor  an  oc- 
casicm.  when  he  was  not  helpful  and  al- 
ways he  was  a  courtly,  gracious  genUe- 
man. 

The  United  States  and  Texas  have  lost 
a  great  Member  of  this  body,  but  each 
of  us  has  lost  a  magnificent  friend. 

My  deepest  and  sincerest  sympathy  -to 
his  family. 
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Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHINCTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  February  28, 1966 

Mi|s.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Idi 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  a  dee© 
and  sincere  tribute  to  our  beloved  M^ 
twr,  the  late  Albert  Tboicas  of  Texas. 


History  Will  Smile  on  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  P.  FARNSLEY 

OF    KKNTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3, 1966 
Mr.  FARNSLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
HISTORY  Win,  Smilx  on  Ltndon  B.  Johnson 
(By  Eugene  Patterson) 
Like  him  or  leave  him.  President  Johnson 
has  done  an  Impressive  Job  up  to  now,     HU 
"consensus"  is  a  term  of  derision  among  the 
ones    who  don't   like   him.     But   when   the 
wisecracks  are  done,  the  accomplishments  re- 
main. 

No  6lngle^-.«S^ent  of  American  society 
seems  to  .feel  any  passionate  partisanship  in 
his  behalf.  ^ 

For  he  has  shown  none  In  any  stnele  ele- 
ment's behalf.  ^^ 

HU  leadership  la  peculiarly  southern,  ex- 
cept that  he  uses  conservative  techniques  to 
advance  liberal  causes. 

He  does  not  seek  to  make  any  single  groun 
triumphantly  happy.  He  does  not  try  to  make 
any  one  Irretrievably  mad. 

That  means  everybody  gets  mad  at  one 
time  or  another — but  goes  along. 

Latest  anger  comes  from  organized  labor 
ot  all  things.  ' 

Labor's  leadership  last  week  made  threats 
to  desert  Johnson  If  he  didn't  favor  labw 
more.  But  the  President  knows  labor  doesnt 
have  anywhere  else  to  go.  And  he  U  pre- 
pared to  risk  some  labor  disfavor  and  some 
management  unhappiness  In  the  Interest  of 
keeping  them  working  together. 

They  are  working  together  and  the  boom 
continues,  though  both  castigate  him  nub- 
llcly.    They  trust  him  privately. 

In  clvU  righta,  he  passed  the  broadest 
!!S!^".°°  ^°-  l^tory-and  is  executing  it 
with  painstaking  restraint.  ^^ 

In  domesUc  legislation  generaUy,  he  has 
implemented  the  most  radical  social  nro- 
grams  since  the  New  Deal,  and  has  bluired 
the  radicalism  by  describing  it  conservatively 
in  comforting  terms.  »Mveiy 

u^^^^J^^^*'^  conservatives  who  dont 
like  him  by  saying  little  that  sounds  as  If 
he  is  tinkering  with  the  status  quo,  and  has 
undercut  the  liberals  who  are  anxious  to 
detest  him  by  p<toting  to  seismic  changes 
he  haa  wrought  In  the  statue  quo. 

In  short,  Lyndon  Johnson  does  not  draw 
Usuea  sharply  «>  that  the  electorate  can 
S^^'  "P  sides  and  flght.    He  usee  diffusion 


The  only  loser  U  Lyndon.  Nobody  loves 
him.  Homely  and  unlovable  as  he  is  there 
ia  a  distinct  nobUlty  In  the  thankless  'course 
he  has  chosen. 

Vietnam  is  the  prime  example 

His  political  educauon  and  InaUncts  teU 
him  that  the  principal  threat  of  unmanage- 
able pressure  has  always  lain,  and  stUldws 
In  the  Jingoistic  rightwlng. 

To  keep  that  threat  dormant  he  has  sUent- 
ly  suffered  an  Incredible  pasting  from  the 
leftwlng  without  hitting  back. 

WEABT 

He  couU^hJt  back  quite  easUy.  But  to  do 
"°~*o  answer  the  peace  placards  with  rally- 
ing war  cries,  to  shield  his  limited  war 
policy  by  Invoking  patriotic  fervor— he  would 
risk  the  loosing  of  a  war  fever  that  would 
damage  the  country  far  worse  than  any  act 
the  complaining  left  wing  is   capable  of. 

So  he  endures  the  complaining  of  the  left 
and  goes  on  describing  his  policy  In  the 
mercifully  blurred  terms  that  provide  him 
with  a  rein  on  the  war  and  an  opening  to 

The  blurring  infuriates  those  who  want 
easy,  sharp-edged  ansvirers  to  complexities 
But  It  la  serving  the  country. 

He  la  no  "total  victory"  exponent  nor  la  be 
a  "peace  on  any  terms"  man. 

He  Is  Lyndon  Johnson,  everybody's  target 
and  nobody's  hero,  pursuing  the  possible 
undramatlcally.  HU  rule  by  conaensua  will 
not  be  satUf  actory  to  some  of  the  people  aU 
of  the  time.  But  hU  accomplUhmenta  are 
likely  to  Impress  hUtorians  as  being  among 
the  notable  examples  of  effecUve  and  respoa- 
slble  leadership  in  thU  century. 


Fiscal  Jnggrling  Hides  Troth 


♦oJ^J^^**  ^"**  *'^"*  everybody  wlahlng 
for  a  better  handhold  on  a  club  with  whldh 
to  belabor  him.  But  It  creates  a  society  ot 
unuaual  dynamJam  and  tranquility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF  CALIPOaNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
February  16,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Alhambra. 
CaUf ..  Post  Advocate  contained  an  excel- 
lent editorial  questioning  the  budget  jug- 
gling which  is  taking  place  and  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  these  actions 

As  the  editorial  states: 

Unless  the  cure  of  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing to  conform  to  realistic  income  is  prac- 
ticed, the  day  of  reckoning  will  result  in 
sharply  increased  taxes  that  no  amotmt  of 
figure  juggUng  can  hide. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  this  editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Record.  "T 

Spendino  Means  Tax  Boost:  Fiscal 
Juggling   Hmta   Truth 

The  18th  century  philosopher  who  said 
there  U  nothing  as  fallacious  as  facts  ex- 
cept flgures,  would  feel  at  home  working  to- 
day for  the  Federal  Budget  Bureau. 

Both  the  facts  and  the  flgures  of  the  pro- 
poeed  1967  budget  and  the  revenue  to  sup- 
port it  give  ample  reason  for  disquietude. 

Only  the  moUve  of  the  budget  account- 
ants U  clear.  It  U  an  election  year  and  the 
S«  """Jf  *  be  made  as  palatable  as  possible. 
Additionally,  the  Government  must  support 
its  contention  that  the  Nation  can  afford  un- 
precedented social  programs  in  addition  to 
tte  essential  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam 
The  former  U  open  to  serious  question. 

Tinkering  with  flgures  U  obviously  done 
auo  to  convey  an  Impression  that  the  present 
budget  U  nearly  in  balance  and  ^lack  Ink 
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on  Federal  ledgers  la  probable  In  the  year* 
ahead. 

In  the  light  of  the  unknowns  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  not  even  the  «l  12  8  billion  budget 
lor  1967  constitutes  a  firm  figure.  The 
war  la  the  first  order  of  business  and  must 
De  prosecuted  for  a  military  rlctory.  There 
to  a  distinct  possibility  of  essenUal  supple- 
mental approprlaUona  for  this  purpose  In 
the  year  ahead. 

Mor»  disturbing  Is  the  slelght-of-hand 
with  revenue  figures  which  show  a  III  bll- 
Uon  Increase  In  the  year  ahead.  Of  the  total. 
•3  8  bllUon  will  come  from  accelerated  corpo- 
rate and  personal  Income  taiea.  These  are 
not  new  income  sources,  but  coUecUon  of 
money  that  ordinarily  would  not  reach  Fed- 
eral treasuries  untU  1967.  New  problems  wlU 
arise  after  that. 

Additionally,  the  Government  will  realize 
•4.7  billion  from  private  funding  of  previous 
Federal  programs — an  increase  of  nearly  $3 
bUUon.  Expansion  of  similar  financing  In 
the  future  Is  limited. 

Fiu-ther  seeking  to  show  good  bookkeep- 
ing, the  Government  is  realizing  mllUona 
from  the  sale  of  materials  from  Ita.  stockpiles. 
It  also  will  realize  »1.66  billion  profit  In  1967 
by  converUng  silver  coins  to  money  of  leas 
Intrinsic  value.  Obvloualy.  continued  In- 
come from  both  sources  la  limited  In  the 
futxire. 

The  most  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  one- 
•hot  windfalls  and  the  other  quick  money- 
ralalng  schemes  Is  that  they  are  a  panacea  for 
Federal  fiscal  Ills,  not  a  cure  for  the  disease 
The  Inevitable  day  of  truth  will  come  and 
the  longer  It  takes  the  more  severe  the  re- 
sults are  likely  to  be. 

Unless  the  cure  of  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing to  conform  to  realistic  Income  Is  prac- 
ticed, the  day  o*  reckoning  wlU  result  In 
aharply  Increased  taxes  that  no  amount  of 
figure  Juggling  can  hide. 

Congress  owe*  It  to  the  American  people 
to  begin  the  return  to  fiscal  realism  at  this 
session. 


protection  centers  under  this  "preventl- 
care"  program. 

This  blU  Is  part  of  my  legislative  cam- 
paign to  bring  more  of  the  benefits  of 
America's  riches  to  our  senior  citizens. 
Last  week  I  introduced  legislation  to 
bring  cost-of-living  and  gross  national 
product  factors  into  computations  of 
social  security  benefits.  The  week  before 
I  introduced  legislation  to  establish  a 
National  Senior  Community  Service 
Corps  to  make  the  talents  of  our  senior 
citizens  available  to  our  communities. 
That  same  week.  I  announced  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  legislation  (now  being 
drawn  up)  which  would  switch  the  em- 
phasis of  the  poverty  program  to  con- 
centrate on  substandard  income  among 
Government  pensioners.  My  program 
calls  for  an  Office  of  Household  Emer- 
gency Loans  and  Pension  Supplements 

HELPS — which  would  make  loans  and 
pension  supplements  available  to  pen- 
sioners with  incomes  below  local  poverty 
lines. 

"Preventicare"  is  the  next  measure  in 
my  program.  I  think  that  detection  cen- 
ters like  this  will  be  a  great  boon  to  per- 
sons over  50.  "Preventicare"  Is  a  per- 
fect companion  to  medicare.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
and  I  tlilnk  "preventicare"  will  ease  the 
burden  on  medicare  and  be  a  general  all- 
round  benefit  to  the  community. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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f  or  mw  TosK 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3. 1968 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  In- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  a  "pre- 
venticare" program  in  America  to  sui>- 
plement  the  medicare  program. 

My  bUl,  introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senat(M-  Williams  of  New  Jersey 
amends  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  by 
adding  a  new  title  calling  for  regional 
and  community  health  protecUon  cen- 
ters to  examine  persons  over  50  years  of 
age  for  certain  ailments  and  physical 
difficulties  on  a  free  and  voluntary  basis. 
The  bill  would  also  provide  for  assistance 
for  training  personnel  and  conducting 
appropriate  research. 

The  types  of  ailments  the  centers 
would  seek  to  ctwiduct  examinations  for 
Include  heart  ctwidltions.  cancer,  diabetes 
tuberculosis,  anemia,  respiratory  and 
hearing  impairment,  gout  and  the  like 
The  test  results  would  be  passed  on  to 
private  medical  practiUoners  for  any 
treatment.  No  treatment  would  be  given 
at  the  centers.  The  Pino  bill  authorizes 
expenditures  of  $60  million  over  a  3-year 
period  for  the  eatabUahment  of  health 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  take  great 
pleasure  In  inserting  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  a  speech  made 
by  Mr.  Michael  Assey,  of  Georgetown, 
S.C.,  which  Is  located  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  Its  ladles  auxiliary 
each  year  conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  I  understand  over  300  000 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test this  year  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  awarded  5  top  prizes.  First, 
a  $5,000  scholarship,  second  prize  is' 
$3,500.  third  prize  Is  $2,500.  fourth  prize 
is  $1,500.  fifth  prize  Is  $1,000. 

The  title  of  the  theme  used  by  all  the 
contestants  was  "Democracy— What  It 
Means  To  Me." 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Michael 
Assey  of  Georgetown,  S.C..  and  one  of 
my  constituents  on  being  selected  the 
winner  from  my  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Assey  comes  from  one  of  the  finest 
famUles  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
and  I  am  certain  he  has  a  great  future. 
WtiAT  Dkmocract  Means  to  iix 
(By  Iflchael  Assey) 

The  space  race  of  this  modem  age  offers 
an  Interesting  analogy  concerning  the  work- 
ing or  the  democraUc  way  of  life.    The  suc- 


cessful space  shot  depends  on  hundreds  of 
intricate  Instruments  performed  precisely. 
In  democracy,  the  people  are  the  Intricate 
instruments.  Democracy  depends  on  the  In- 
dividual. Just  as  the  real  strength 'of  any 
space  program  depends  on  Its  mechanical 
makeup,  so.  too.  the  forte  of  democracy  lies 
In  the  citizens  of  Its  society.  As  a  high 
school  senior.  I  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  policy  changing  decisions  con- 
cerning democracy  In  our  country,  however 
I  am  sUIl  vital  to  democracy.  I  am  that  part 
of  a  spaceship  that  Is  never  mentioned,  but 
at  the  same  time,  never  overlooked.  The 
greatest  danger  to  democracy  Is  right  here  In 
this  country— right  In  Its  stronghold  The 
danger  is  indifference.  It  Is  easy  to  spot 
the  obvious  enemies  of  democracy.  They  can 
be  seen  in  student  revolts  in  Indonesia  In 
the  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  or  around  the  barbed 
wire  fences  of  Berlin.  But,  at  least,  these 
enemies  are  open  to  our  eyes. 

Indifference  to  democracy  is  a  special 
problem,  specially  classified,  especially  dan- 
gerous. It  U  both  malignant  and  conta- 
gious. We  must  fight  the  spread  of  In- 
difference. It  is  Just  as  hard  as  our  free- 
dom loving  forcQs  are  fighting  in  defense 
of  democracy  overseas.  The  fight  to  prevent 
Indifference  to  democracy  la  our  challenge— 
a  challenge  to  the  students  of  America  Ifs 
a  fight  that's  being  carried  on  at  this  very 
moment  in  our  classrooms.  Ifs  a  battle  to 
know  and  love  democracy  and  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  the  enemies  and  schemes 
they  use  to  destroy  It. 

Democracy  is  not  Just  a  school  subject  It 
Is  a  way  of  life.  It  U  not  abstract,  rather 
It  la  a  living  thing.  To  some  it  may  mean 
food  or  clothing,  to  others  It  may  promise 
freedom  from  tyranny  or  political  oppression 
Unfortunately  to  still  others,  it  may  mean 
nothing.  True.  It  Is  simple  to  take  some- 
thing of  this  nature  for  granted  In  a  country 
as  great  as  ours.  As  students,  this  Is  our 
role.  We  must  keep  democracy  In  our  mind 
and  dally  thoughts.  We,  too.  must  be  good 
soldiers.  We  must  take  the  battle  for  de- 
mocracy beyond  our  classrooms. 

It  must  not  end  at  the  period  of  a  class 
or  school  day.  We  must  show  other  students 
of  other  govemmenU  of  other  countries 
that  ours  Is  the  greatest  way  of  life,  a  life 
of  democracy— a  life  of  freedom.  We  must 
live  democracy,  then  we  wUl  be  good  sol- 
diers— soldiers  of  democracy. 

As  a  part  of  the  spaceship,  we  must  go 
ahead  in  our  ways.  strengthenUig  this  free- 
dom. As  Americans,  we  must  practice  what 
we  preach.  A  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words  and  a  plcttu-e  of  a  thriving  democracy 
Is  worth  a  thousand,  thousand  political 
speeches.  Democracy  wUl  have  triumphed 
when  It  U  accepted  by  all;  when  It  can  be 
seen  In  action  by  this  country  In  every 
corner— and  ultimately  In  aU  the  worid 
Then  and  only  then  will  democracy  have 
meaning  for  all.  Then  the  world  wUl  be 
»afe  for  democracy. 


The  War  oa  Poverty:  Boon  or 
I      Boondoggle — III 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  tacmoAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  In  the 
R«co«D  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles 
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by  Detroit  News  reporter,  Tom  Joyce,  on 
the  realities  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  article  follows: 
Boon  or  Boondoggle? — Job  Corps  Flaws  To 

Dm  HOPE  FOB  THE  PO0« 

(By  Tom  Joyce) 
<Thlrd  of  a  series) 
Washinotom,  March  1.— A  Job  Corps  offi- 
cial sat  behind  his  desk  In  Washington  and 
made  this  frank  confession: 

"There  have  been  some  awful  mlxups  In 
the  program," 

And  Indeed  there  have  been.  No  doubt 
more  will  be  made  today  and  tomorrow. 

Nevertheless,  the  Job  Corps,  a  favorite  tar- 
ge* of  ontipoverty  war  critics,  might  be  on 
Its  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  President  Johnson's  assault  on  pov- 
trty. 

One  major  conclusion  Is  being  drawn: 
Businessmen  operate  training  centers  mnch 
better  than  academic  organizations  such  as 
unlver.slties  and  governmental  educational 
arms.  There  Is  a  soUd  body  of  evidence  and 
testimony  to  support  the  conclusion. 

There  are  stUl  some  formidable  problems. 
And  no  one  can  say  at  this  point  that  the 
project,  designed  to  rescue  youth  from  the 
worst  imaginable  kinds  of  backgrounds,  wlU 
really  work. 

But  for  many  young  men  and  women  who 
had  given  up  on  society— and  whom  society 
had  given  up — it  Is  wwklng. 

Some  already  have  been  placed  In  jobs, 
others  who  had  been  rejected  for  mUltary 
duty  are  now  serving  and  some  have  re- 
turned to  high  school  while  others  hav» 
gone  on  to  ooUege. 
Not  many.     But  some. 

Nearly  85  percent  of  the  young  people  in 
the  Job  Corps  are  high  school  dropouts. 

They  arrive  at  the  centers  as  drifting.  Job- 
less, hopeless  kids  who  have  decided  the  Job 
Oorp*  la  their  last  chance  to  make  good. 

Today  a  oorpsman  named  Terry  looks  much 
like  any  healthy,  19-year-old  American.  At 
165  pounds  his  weight  is  Just  about  right  for 
a  muscular  youngster  who  stands  6  feet  10 
Inches  tall. 

But  when  he  arrived  at  Camp  Parks  on 
url>an  Job  center  In  California,  a  few  months 
•go,  Terry  weighed  in  at  only  128.    He  had 


The  youngsters  come  from  big  city  slums 
shacks  In  Appalachla,  grubby  homes  on  the 
outskirts  of  little  towns,  and  wherever  the 
poor  scratch  for  a  Uvlng  in  this  land  of 
plenty. 

Many.  If  not  most,  come  from  broken 
homes.  Some  have  never  known  a  father 
and  would  Just  as  soon  forget  mother.  They 
are  tough.^  suspicious,  and  bitter. 

They  get  drunk  when  they  go  on  pass 
fight,  and  get  tossed  In  Jail.  ' 

DISTORTED  STOBT- 

This  Is  the  raw  material  the  Job  Corps  gets 
m  its  8  urban  camps  for  men  and  72  rural 
conservation  centers  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  Job  Corps  Is  expected  to  turn  these 
unskilled,  rebellious  youngsters  from  the 
street  comers  Into  useful  citizens 

Statistics  to  date  teU  a  distorted  story. 
But  they  cannot  be  Ignored 

There-  are  now  18.529  enrolled  In  the  cen- 
ters for  both  men  and  women,  8.300  of  these 
In  the  urban  camps.  Only  819  have  been 
graduated  and  of  these  396  are  employed.  275 
are  In  the  Armed  Forces  and  148  have  re- 
turned to  school,  some  to  coUege 

The  overall  dropout  rate  Is  27.9  percent. 

^07".n^H''°'"  ^^  ^  *^«  "'•'>^  cen't^  to 
J0.7  in  the  remote  conservation  camps. 

REAL  TEST  TO  OOlfK 

.,^^1^^^  i'^y  ^^  ^^  "'^'y  been  cranked 
up  for  less  than  a  year.  The  real  test  should 
come  next  spring  when  thousands  of  (rrad- 
uates  are  expected  to  be  placed  in  J<*s 

tr.h!ff^^*  *T*  ""^  *^*  "^"^^  significant  con- 
inl  n^?  the  corps  U  making  is  in  develop- 
whv  r^^f ''h '''^  techniques  and  dlscoverSg 
be'Lne^XuTir^  ^'^  "^  ^'^  ^^^  «^ 
This  Information  already  Is  belne  turned 
Zn^^."^'  "^""^'^  *'^'*-  ^opef  ull^^nT^SS 

Pew    of   the   recruits   have   a   slxth-eradlB 

I^un'^lt?li  I^  many  camps  the  avergfiS 
around  third  grade.  A  surprising  nunSer 
some  of  whom  have  reached  the  loth^e 

CHEAPER    METHOD 
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much  for  him.  And  so  It  goes.  untU  faUure 
after  faUure  Is  too  much.  It  U  easier  to  quit. 
It  Is  too  embarrassing  to  remain. 

What  Is  the  Job  Corps  doing?  First.  It  lete 
the  corpsman  proceed  at  his  own  speed  so 
he  can  buUd  self-confidence  by  exchanging 
failure  after  failure  with  succe^  after  suc- 
cess. 

LETKLS    VART 


-Bv^,  .icii,  xtrii^iica  ux  ai  oniy  ia8.    He  had  ^-nuvt-iis  ai 

never  been  to  a  dentist  and  his  teeth  were         ^°y  «lo«s  this  happen? 
shot  full  of  cavlUee.  -v^lj>/some  school  systems    esoecialiv  in  «,- 

I'.'i^Lr^^.  ^  *b«  »«nth  g^de  in  Ala-^^    South^    it    Is'chea^^er'^'pr'L'Ste*^: 


bama  to  get  a  Job. 

Why? 

"I  always  had  the  headache  and  I  waa 
hungry  aU  tb«  time.  You  cant  learn 
nothln*  when  there's  a  poundln'  In  your  head 
always."* 

Terry  discovered  thai  the  pounding  went 
•way  when  he  got  enough  to  eat.  But  there 
wasn't  enough  food  at  home  so  he  went  out 
m  search  of  a  Job.  He  worked  from  time  to 
time,  "but  nothin'  reg\ilar  like." 

Then  he  Joined  the  Job  Corps  after  he  saw 
a  commercial  on  television. 

"I  couldnt  do  no  worse  than  I  was  doln'  " 
he  said. 

America  clings  to  the  spirit  at  HoraUo 
Alger.  But  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  heroes  of 
Alger's  "luck  and  pluck"  series  would  have 
•ucceeded  with  constant  headaches  and 
growling  stomachs. 

Terry's  story  Is  not  tmusual  among  the 
young  men  who  find  their  way  to  the  Job 
Corps. 

INCIIEA8SD    DIET 

At  Camp  Parks,  nestled  between  the  hlHs 
Of  Livermore  Valley  In  the  wine  country  the 
nrst  corspmen.  who  came  were  so  under- 
nourished that  medical  officials  decided  to 
increase  the  dally  diet  frtxn  4.100  calories 
for  each  corpsman  (the  standard  Air  Fwrs* 
<Jlet)  toe.(X)0.  ^^ 

In  all  or  the  camps,  neglected  teeth  have 
pushed  health  cosU  far  above  what  had  be«n 
estimated. 


lems  so  If  ne  siu  ln"4e  ^'^Z^^ 
U  poute  to  the  teacher,  and  doesn't^y  aS^ 
thing,  a  child  can  even  get  throu^^  S?^ 
^1  Without  enough  skl^to^Tt^^^ 

BaUle^^S^'f"!  *?^  **  ^"^P  ^ter  near 
^ttle  Qreek  U  Just  a  cas«.    He  Is  In  a  reme- 

Z^m^    "    '^"^^^^    -««»     progr^ 

Through  ths  use  (rf  new  teaching  tech- 
niques  and  equipment,  another  corpina^t 

from^*  ''"^P  increased  his  reaS^kS! 
from  the  second-  to  the  seventh  o^^ohI  i  . 
in  5  months.  ■**"**  seventh-grade  leviel 

Why  does  a  boy  or  girl  quit  school?   The 
J<*    Corps    is    finding    out.    where    reeui^ 

handle  such  research. 

SYMBOL    or    DEFEAT 

..n^„!^  "^'^y  reasons.  Sometimes  par- 
ents encourage  It  for  financial  reasoii   But 

t^  ^^  "-^  P°P-  "P  ^reque^!rS  ^*t 
the^  school  becomes  an  unbearahi  eymbS 

1,^1  ^'^^T^^y  deprived  chUd  from  a  poor 
home  begins  kindergarten  with  a  big  h^ 
oap.  His  vocabulary  Is  limited.  He  Ss^Sl- 
ble  communicating.  He  hasn't  had  aseoda- 
tlon  experiences.  ^^  »«Boaa- 

By  the  time  he  reaches  first  grade  he  la 
a  step  farther  behind.  He  doesnTleam  a! 
quickly  «  th.  other  chUdren.  Ij^^^^ 
grade  he  is  asked  to  read  material  that  Is  too 


Half  of  the  corpsman's  time  Is  spent  In  the 
classroom  where  studies  are  related  to  voca- 
tional training.  A  COTpem^i  who  wants  to 
be  a  machinist  learns  quickly  in  the  shop 
that  he  carmot  do  It  unless  he  understands 
math  and  can  read  detailed  Instructions. 

In  remedial  reading  labe  there  are  special 
textbooks  designed  for  readers  at  various 
levels— and  the  latest  audio  and  visual 
equipment. 

Ten  students  In  the  class  might  l)e  read- 
ing the  same  story.  The  covers  on  the  books 
are  almost  IdenUcal.  But  the  words  In  some 
are  easier. 

Embarrassment  U  a  major  obstacle.  A  19- 
year-old  boy  we  wUl  call  Lonnle  at  Camp 
Custer  used  to  be  a  gang  leader  In  Phila- 
delphia. He  was  a  big  man  In  his  neigh- 
borhood. And  he  doesn't  want  It  known  that 
he  can  hardly  read  a  comic  book.  He  Is  no* 
dumb.  Maybe  a  lltUe  slow.  But  he  really 
wants  to  leam  to  read. 

The  danger,  his  Instructor  says.  Is  that  If 
he  gets  embarrassed  he'U  give  up.  It  Is  deli- 
cate work. 

JARRED   BY    CHANGS 

Vocational  training  programs  range  from 
learning  how  to  operate  heavy  roadbiUldlnir 
equipment  to  culinary  arU  at  the  Urban 
centers. 

At  the  conservation  centers,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  old  COC  camps  of  the  Great 
Depression,  are  young  men  whose  achieve- 
ment levels  and  work  habits  are  so  underde- 
veloped that  they  are  not  yet  ready  for  vo- 
cational training  at  the  tu-ban  centers.  Some 
never  will  make  It. 

ITie  camps  at  Vesuvius  Lake  In  the  foothills 
of  the  Appalachlas  In  southern  Ohio,  are 
remote  and  lonely  places.  It  Is  a  Jarring 
change  for  city-bred  youths. 

Some  plainly  do  not  like  It,  perhaps  ex- 
plaining the  higher  dropout  rate  at  the  con- 
servation centers. 

A  tough  kid  from  Chicago  was  assigned  to 
a  crew  Improving  a  Umber  stand.  How  was 
It  going?    HerepUes: 

"So  the  cat  running  the  show  points  to 
this  here  tree  and  he  tells  me  it's  an  oak 
tree.  So  okay.  I  believe  him.  Ifs  an  oak 
tree.  Now  I  know  what  an  oak  tree  looks 
Uke.    So  what?" 

BAB  ptJBLicrrr 
But  Richard  Bester.  17,  of  Harbor  Springs 
Mich.,  who  quit  school  In  the  ninth  grade 
and  Joined  the  Job  Corps  because  he  thinks 
It  is  his  last  chance,  says  he  wouldn't  trade 
the  experience  for  anything.  And  he  hopes 
he  can  go  Into  training  for  forestry  work. 

•The  Job  Corps  has  been  plagued  by  bad 
publicity,  some  of  It  deserved  and  some  not. 
There  was  a  riot  last  November  In  Kalama- 
Boo  Involving  men  from  the  Custer  center 
But  early  reports  were  greatly  exaggerated 
In  the  final  analysis,  only  la  corpemen  were 
arrested  on  charges  ranging  from  larceny  to 
profanity.  The  most  serious  offenders  were 
expelled.  And  there  have  been  no  major 
Incidents  at  the  camp  since. 

But  there  are  abundant  signs  of  progress 
And  you  dont  have  to  spend  much  time  tbere 
to  discover  that  morale  Is  high. 

Ronald  Eehoe.  17,  of  Indianapolis.  Is  learn- 
ing to  be  an  auto  mechanic.  He  dropped  out 
of  high  school  in  the  ninth  grade  and  was 
Just  "bumming  around  at  odd  Jobs"  with 
nofuttire. 

coco   STARTS 

ffls  Instructor.  Zell  Scamehom,  thinks  that 
half  of  the  boys  in  the  class  are  getting 
something  out  of  the  program  and  wlU  be 
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ready  for  employment  when  they  complete 
It.  This  won't  be  employment  aa  flrst-rate 
mechanics.    But  It  will  *e  a  start. 

S.  8.  Uslan.  the  plpe-smoUng  director 
of  Camp  Parka,  la  more  optlmlsUc.  He  thinks 
••we  can  get  ■uoe«M  with  90  percent  when 
we  reach  peak  efficiency." 

Uslan.  a  doctor  of  psychology  with  Litton 
Industries.  Inc..  Is  not  a  dreamer.  Neither 
Is  hlB  company,  a  tightly  managed  Industrial 
complex  that  runs  96  plants  and  laboratories 
In  a  I  States  and  4a  more  la  13  foreign 
countries. 

The  Job  Corps  Center  Is  operated  by  Ut- 
ton's  educational  systems  division  and  It  la 
pointed  out  as  a  classic  example  of  how  big 
business  Is  able  to  run  this  kind  of  operation. 

COSTLnn  THAN   HABVARO 

Critics  frequently  refer  to  the  fact  that 
It  costs  about  $4,500  to  keep  a  young  man 
In  the  Job  Corps  for  a  year  of  training — 
more  than  It  would  cost  to  send  him  to  Har- 
vard or  Tale. 

tTslan,  who  has  heard  the  analogy  a  hun- 
dred tlmee.  responds  easily: 

"But  these  boys  can't  go  to  Harvard  or 
Tale.  They  cant  go  any  place.  And  they 
will  be  lost  If  nothing  Is  done  for  thetn.- 

If  they  are  not  salvaged,  many,  of  the 
types  the  Job  Corps  deals  with,  could  well 
end  up  on  welfare  rolls.  And  some  studies 
Indicate  that  a  married  couple  with  one  child 
on  welfare  for  la  years  costs  the  taxpayer 
about  tao.OOO. 

Moreover.  Dslan  and  Job  Corps  offlclals  say 
the  cost  will  go  down.  The  Initial  shot  Is 
high  because  It  includes  the  cost  of  rehabi- 
litating old  Army  camps  and  other  facilities. 

BAD  TOM  NATION 

•These  kids  are  restless. "•  Uslan  says,  ''and 
they  think  In  terms  of  right  now.  And  I 
think  youngsters  Uke  this  are  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  NaUon.  They  axe  the  most 
prone  to  subversive  groups  because  they  are 
willing  to  follow  anyone  who  offers  success, 
real  or  Imagined.  And  they  are  against  soci- 
ety. That's  why  It  Is  so  important  we  do 
aomethlng." 

Camp  Breckenrldge.  Jxist  outside  the  little 
town  of  Morganfleld.  across  the  Ohio  River 
In  Kentucky.  Is  singled  out  aa  an  example 
of  what  happens  when  education  Institu- 
tions try  to  take  on  a  Job  Corps  op>eratlon. 

The  contractor  Is  Southern  DllnoU  Unl- 
rerslty.  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OBO) ,  which  runs  the  poverty  war.  has 
announced  that  It  is  not  renewing  the  110 
DxUUon.  18-month  contract. 

The  camp  was  the  scene  of  a  riot  last 
August.  Officials  at  the  Center  prefer  to  call 
It  a  "hell  of  a  street  flght."    And  It  was. 

The  trouble  began  when  the  recruits  began 
arriving.  The  Center  was  not  ready  for 
them. 

KiOT  BaxAKS  otrr 

At  best,  old  Army  camps  are  bleak  places- 
rows  of  bamllke  barracks,  fields  of  weeds  and 
high  grass  and  a  fence  that  creates  an  atmos- 
phere of  confinement. 

And  when  the  new  and  hopeful  corpemen 
arrived  at  Breckenrldge.  the  barracks  were 
dilapidated  and  the  paint  was  peeling  off. 
The  training  programs  were  not  set  up  And 
the  corpemen  were  put  to  work  p&intlng 
and  gardening  when  they  expected  to  get 
Job  training. 

•They  were  told."  said  Director  James  For- 
mer, "that  soon  there  would  be  things  like 
a  fully  equipped  auto  mechanics  school  in 
a  weatherbeaten  old  building.  They  lust 
didn't  believe  It." 

Disappointment  exploded  into  riot. 

This  was  not  the  case  at  Camp  Parks,  or 
Custer.  a|>erated  by  ua  industries.  Nor  was 
It  the  caae  at  other  Centers  where  expoienced 
management  firms  were  running  the  show. 
BuUdlngB  were  painted,  services  were 
arranged  and  claaarooms  and  teachers  were 
waiting  when  the  corpemen  arrived. 
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BLAME   IS    SHAaZO 

But  despite  the  start.  Breckenrldge  today 
Is  not  as  bad  aa  many  people  paint  it.  There 
are  programs  going,  even  If  not  as  smoothly 
as  at  some  other  spots. 

And  the  morale  is  high. 

Designed  for  2.000  corpsmen.  there  are  only 
600  there  now.  The  main  reason  Is  that  OB» 
cut  off  the  flow  after  the  riots  and  did  not 
resume  It  vintll  only  recently. 

Pomier,  a  former  high  school  counselor, 
who  is  uncertain  about  his  own  future,  re- 
mains a  solid  supporter  of  the  Job  Corps 
idea. 

"I  still  feel,"  he  said,  "that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  important  things  going  on  In  the 
country  today.  It  U  the  answer  to  a  na- 
tional emergency." 

He .  contends  that  OEO  U  not  without 
blame  in  the  failure  of  the  camp.  And  he 
is  right. 

WRONG    PROMISIS 

OEO  offlclals  In  Washington  admit  that  in 
the  beginning  the  screening  program  was 
"lousy"  In  Its  haste  to  get  the  program 
rolling  "kids  who  had  no  chance  of  succeed- 
ing" were  recruited,  helping  to  boost  the 
dropout  rate. 

And  often  recruiters  were  overzealoiis 
••The  first  kids  we  got,"  said  Pornler.   "were 
promised  the  moon.     Some  actually  arrived 
expecting  private  rooms  with  maid  service." 
Nevertheless,  identical  problems  were  over- 
come at  places  like  Ctister  and  Parks. 

One  of  the  toughest  tasks  Is  to  get  these 
youngsters,  who  arrive  In  leather  Jackets, 
boots,  Ught  pants,  and  wearing  long  hair, 
thinking  about  their  own  problems  and  their 
responsibility  to  othcrb. 

One  of  the  technlquee  is  group  counseling 

group  sessions  that  indiistry  and  business 
now  are  experimenting  with  under  such 
names  as  "sensitivity  programs. '• 

Essentially,  they  are  big  biill  sessions  with 
no  holds  barred. 

The  topic  linder  discussion  when  this  re- 
porter walked  Into  a  session  at  Camp  Parks 
Involved  an  Incident  In  which  one  corpsman 
creased  another's  skull  with  a  trash  can,  a 
lelstire  diversion  that  required  aeveral 
stitches  and  a  trip  to  the  hospital. 

The  victim,  a  white  youth  from  the  South 
who  had  returned  drunk  from  a  pass  in  town, 
demanded  a  Negro  give  up  his  seat  in  the 
dormitory  television  room.  The  Negro  re- 
fused, despite  repeated  threats  and  exhorta- 
tions. 

When  the  aggressor  tried  force,  the  Negro 

picked   up   the   nearest   weapon — the   trash 

can — and  slammed  Into  the  Intrrider's  head. 

Strangly,   the   discussion    revolved   around 

.who  was  wrong. 

Because  drinking  is  a  problem  for  many 
of  the  corpsmen.  and  because  they  come 
from  backgrounds  where  It  is  a  problem, 
there  was  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  aggressor! 
••Well,  you  know  he  was  drunk."  said  one 
o*  the  participants.  "And  you  know  you 
cant  talk  sense  to  a  man  who  la  drunk. 
So  why  dldnt  you  Just  give  him  your  seat 
and  forget  about  it?" 
Some  of  the  others  agreed. 

SXSSIONS    FAIL 


WORDS  AND  FORCE 


In  the  end,  the  consensus  was  that  the 
white  youth  was  wrong. 

What  did  he  learn  from  the  experience? 

"I  wont  get  drunk  any  more,'  be  told 
the  group.  "TouYe  a  damn  liar."  a  Tolce  rang 
out  in  the  back  of  the  i%>om. 

Near  the  end,  many  coiiplalned  that  such 
sessions  do  not  aooompll^  anything. 

•These  things  don't  do  any  good,"  said  a 
skinny  kid  In  a  sweat  shirt  and  Ught  trousers 
•1  Just  dont  dig  this  stuff."  said  another. 

But  when  it  was  over,  a  young  Puerto 
Rlcan  from  New  Tork  walked  up  to  the  re- 
porter and  volunteered : 

"Dont  get  the  wrong  ideas.  There  Is  more 
here  than  meets  the  eye." 


The  psychologist-counselor.  Rue  Lawrence, 
says  the  sessions  can  mean  the  difference 
between  failure  and  success  because  they 
teach  the  corpsmen  about  themselves  and 
others. 

He  added : 

They  let  them  learn  for  themselves  that 
the  other  guy  has  the  same  problems.  And 
It  gives  confidence." 

There  Is  the  case  of  a  paratrooper  who 
was  given  a  bad  conduct  discharge  because 
he  fought  with  anyone  and  everyone  about 
anything.  As  a  last  chance  he  Joined  the 
Job  Corps.  The  first  day  he  started  a  fight 
He  was  warned  he  would  be  expelled.  In 
private  counseling  sessions,  and  counselors 
are  available  24  hours  a  day.  he  confessed  he 
really  wanted  to  make  it  but  could  not  con- 
trol hlBaself.  In  group  sessions,  slowly  he 
learned  he  coufd  Influence  others  with  words 
as  well  as  force. 

TWO-SIDED    BATTLE 

Now  he  Is  captain  of  his  dormitory. 

University  of  California  professors  from 
the  Berkeley  campus  who  advise  on  the  aca- 
demic side  of  the  Camp  Parks  program  agree 
that  It  is  an  operating  success. 

And  Western  Michigan  University,  which 
provides  Camp  Custer  with  an  academic  staff 
says  U.S.  Industries  is  doing  a  good  Job. 

But  at  Camp  Kilmer,  N.J.,  a  battle  over 
methods  of  helping  the  poor  is  going  on 
between  academicians  and  businessmen. 

The  camp  U  operated  by  Federal  Electric 
Co  ,  a  subsidiary  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  under  an  $11.6  million.  18- 
month  contract  with  a  guaranteed  profit  of 
$520,000.  The  maximum  profit  allowed  by 
OEO  is  4  7  percent. 

Teachers  at  the  center  and  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity professors  employed  as  consultante  on 
a  subcontract,  argue  that  '•business  meth- 
ods" are  being  employed  and  that  economic 
considerations  have  led  to  a  reduction  In  the 
teaching  staff . 

But  despite  the  fuss,  programs  are  golne 
on  at  KUmer. 

Generally,  there  has  been  lltUe  trouble  at 
centers  operated  by  business  corporations 
and  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  poverty 
war.  says : 

"They  (the  businessmen)  know  how  to  run 
things.  They  are  good  managers.  They 
know  what  kind  o*  employees  they  need 
They  train  people  In  realities.  The  kids  know 
they're  dealing  In  realities. - 

Corpsmen  get  $30  a  monthjfor  Incidentals. 
And  when  they  graduate.  If  they  do,  they 
get  another  $50  for  every  month  spent  in 
the  corps.  The  maximum  enlistment  is  a 
years.  In  addition,  if  the  corpsman  sends 
home  up  to  $25  a  month,  OEO  matches  this. 

As  the  official  said,  there  have  been  some 
awful  screwupe. 

JOBS   KXIST 

But  the  dropout  rate  has  been  cut.  And 
anyone  who  Ukes  the  time  to  tour  a  camp 
(and  many  of  the  critics  have  not)  can  see 
that  the  corpsmen  are  getting  training  for 
Jobs  that  really  exist — in  electronics,  welding, 
culinary  arts  (where  the  demand  is  high  in 
hoteU  and  restaurants)  and  In  other  fields. 

But  a  new  kind  of  trouble  already  is  be- 
ginning to  develop  as  more  and  more  grad- 
uates are  produced.  Many  are  not  sticking 
with  the  Jobs  that  have  been  found  for  them. 

One  reason  Is  that  Jobs  are  ofter.  In  un- 
familiar surroundings,  away  from  family 
and  friends  and  where  the  graduate  must 
Uve  alone  In  a  roomlnghouse  or  the  TMCA. 

"Ifs  a  problem  we  have  to  face,"  said  a 
Job  Corps  official. 

Other  problems  wUl  develop.  And  more 
mistakes  will  be  made. 

There  will  be  more  ammunition  for  the 
eongreaalonal  critics. 

For  one  thing,  the  cost  Is  high  at  a  time 
when  there  Is  an  Increasing  demand  to  cut 
VMlaral  spending  at  home. 
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••But."  asks  the  Camp  Parks  director,  "what 
U  the  cost  going  to  be  If  we  continue  to 
neglect  this  problem?" 
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A  Sellout  Cominf  ia  Yietnam? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a 
shapeup  for  the  sellout  gaining  mo- 
mentum? I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  column  which  appeared  in 
the  Miami  Herald,  which  indicates  that 
the  Johnson  administration  Is  thinking 
more  and  more  in  terms  of  negotiating 
any  kind  of  peace  to  get  us  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Peace  with  honor  was  once  the  by- 
word of  this  Nation.  We  have  made  vast 
commitments  of  men  and  materials  to 
Vietnam.  Has  our  conduct  of  military 
operations  been  so  misguided  that  we 
are  now  on  the  verge  of  admitting 
defeat? 

I  suggest  that  my  colleagues  read  this 
thoughtful  analysis  of  our  present  po- 
sition in  Vietnam.  A  text  of  the  column 
follows : 

A  Moderate  Foresees  Defeat  for  Oira 
Vietnam  ErroRTS 
(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 
Washington. — A    friend    who    Is    a    VS. 
Senator    made    aa    observation    the    other 
evening  that  seemed  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing  I've  heard  about  the  Vietnam 
crisis  In  some  time. 

This  Senator  expressed  the  beUef  that 
President  Johnson,  if  and  when  it  became 
necessary,  could  take  to  the  television  and 
convince  the  citizens  of  this  country  that 
they  had  to  accept  hunUUation  and  a  failure 
of  mission  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  comee  from  a  thoughtful  and 
troubled  man,  who  has  been  neither  an  ap- 
peaser  nor  a  bombardier  In  his  public 
utterances.  The  Importance  of  his  words 
Uee  yn  the  implication  that  the  middle 
ground  Members  of  Congress,  and  perhaps 
the  bewildered  citizens  of  the  Nation,  are 
getting  ready  for  the  excruciating  experience 
<rf  throwing  In  the  towel. 

It  U  difficult  to  believe  that  a  President 
could  do  this  and  get  away  with  it  politi- 
cally. Johnson  would  be  torn  to  shreds  as 
an  appeaser.  And  the  Democrats  would  have 
a  terrible  monkey  on  their  back  In  the  196fl 
campaign. 

But  we  did  It  In  Korea.  Once  the  military 
caskeu  began  showing  up  In  the  United 
SUtes  in  fearsome  numbers,  it  became  possi- 
ble to  negotiate  a  truce  which  after  16  years 
U  most  precarious. 

Facing  the  reality  of  a  failure  of  mission 
will  be  all  the  more  difficult  because  of  the 
propaganda  that  the  White  House,  the 
Pentagon,  and  the  Department  of  State  ha^S 
fed  the  people  these  many  years  about  our 
commitment  In  South  Vietnam. 

Despite  all  the  hopeful  predictions, 
despite  all  the  Increased  bombing  pressure 
the  grim  reality  of  Vietnam  control  of  much 
Of  South  Vietnam  continues  to  stare  at  us 
••  the  big  fact  of  the  war  out  there. 

And  they  may  have  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  In  that  we  cannot  negotiate  a  peace 
unless  we  talk  with  the  guerrillas  who  have 
been  dug  in  aU  the  time.    In  effect,  we  wlU 


have  to  negotiate  with  burglars  who  have 
taken  over  the  upper  floors  of  the  house. 

The  first  day  we  negotiate  with  the  Vlet- 
cong  we  repudiate  the  government  in  Saigon, 
and  they  go  down  the  drain.  After  aU  the 
months  and  years  of  mish-mash  that  we  have 
been  "defending  freedom,"  out  In  South 
Vietnam,  the  repudiation  of  our  wards  in 
Saigon  will  come  as  a  pretty  tough  blow. 

But  when  moderate  men  are  speaking 
privately  of  President  Johnson's  ability  to 
make  the  American  people  accept  the  hu- 
miliation of  defeat.  It  may  be  later  than  they 
think  over  In  the  Pentagon. 


A1173 

With  the  bar  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Wisconsin,  I  believe  that  Wisconsin's 
eastern  district  already  needs  three 
permanent  judgeships.  If  this  need  is 
not  yet  clear— as  the  Judicial  Conference 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  appear  to 
beUeve— surely  the  eastern  district  of 
Wisconsin  is  on  the  brink  of  having  a 
continuing  workload  that  would  fully 
justify  three  permanent  judgeships. 

As  the  judicial  business  of  the  district 
continues  to  grow,  I  hope  that  Congress 
will  make  the  third  Judgeship  perma- 
nent. 


Additional  Federal  Jndget  and  Districts 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.  Ree.  734)  provid- 
ing for  consideration  of  S.  1666,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  additional 
circuit  and  district  judges,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strong- 
ly support  S.  1666.  to  provide  additional 
district  and  circuit  judges. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin— 
which  encompasses  territory  with  about 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  population.  Its 
highest  growth  rates,  and  its  chief  cen- 
ters of  industry  and  commerce — there 
has  long  been  a  need  for  additional  ju- 
dicial manpower. 

As  of  June  30. 1963. 11.6  percent  of  the 
pending  cases  ready  for  trial  In  the  east- 
em  district  of  Wisconsin  were  more  than 
3  years  old.  For  the  Nation  the  figure 
was  only  8.4  percent. 

At  that  time,  the  median  period  from 
filing  to  disposition  of  cases  was  29 
months  in  the  eastern  district  of  Wis- 
consin and  only  16  months  on  the  aver- 
age across  the  Nation. 

Litigation  was  being  seriously  delayed 
and  this  was  of  great  concern  to  all  who 
recognize  the  vaUdity  of  the  maxim  that 
justice  delayed  is  frequently  justice  de- 
nied. 

In  October.  1963.  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  a  third  Federal  judge 
In  the  eastern  district  of  Wisconsin.  The 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference which  In  March,  1965  recom- 
mended an  additional  judge  for  the  east- 
ern district  of  Wisconsin,  on  a  temporary 
basis. 

The  Judicial  Conferencei's  recommen- 
dation is  included  in  the  excellent  leg- 
islation before  us  today. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  additional  judge  of  the 
eastern  district  of  Wisconsin  will  pro- 
vide for  the  elimination  of  the  large 
backlog  of  pending  cases  and  wiU  sub- 
stantially improve  the  administration  of 
justice  in  that  district.  It  will  aUevlate 
the  very  heavy  burden  on  our  present 
judges,  Robert  E.  Tehan  and  John  Rey- 
nolds. 

My  only  regret  la  that  the  Judgeship 
for  Wisconsin  will  be  tempwary. 


Our  Presence  ia  Sooth  VietnaiB 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,1966 
The  SPEAKER.     Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  frMO 
Alabama  [Mr.  Buchanan]  Is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  BUCHANAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  weeks  now  debate  has  raged  and 
many  quesUons  have  been  asked  con- 
cerning the  rightness  of  our  presence  in 
South  Vietnam  and  the  rightness  or 
wrongness  of  the  way  in  wliich  we  are 
conducting  our  mission  there. 

It  was  my  privilege,  within  the  past 
two  weeks  to  visit  southeast  Asia  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Lincoln  Day  recess.  I 
felt  there  could  be  no  more  appropriate 
way  to  spend  it  than  with  our  troops  who 
are  fighting  for  human  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam.  So  it  was  I  spent  6  days  in 
the  field,  observing  our  men.  what  they 
are  doing,  and  how  they  are  doing  It 
This  trip  was  not  made  at  Government 
expense,  but  was  financed  by  friends  In 
my  district,  and  It  had  a  rather  special 
Puipose. 

BlaiKNOHAM's   ADOPTION   OT    1ST  tNTANTaT 

Back  in  January  I  informed  the  House 
that  during  the  faU  recess  my  city  had 
adopted  the  1st  Infantry  Division.  We 
did  so  as  a  sign  of  our  support  for  the 
men  In  Vietnam,  for  our  soldiers,  and 
for  what  they  were  attempting  to  do 
there.  This  idea  was  first  conceived  by 
retired  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  M.  Friend.  Jr 
It  was  a  good  choice. 

The  Big  Red  One  Is  this  country's  old- 
est division,  and  has  an  outstanding  and 
much-decorated  history.  It  was  first  to 
shed  American  blood  in  France  in  World 
War  I,  and  it  was  the  first  to  land  In 
North  Africa  In  World  War  n.  It  spear- 
headed the  conquest  of  Sicily;  it  stormed 
across  Omaha  Beach  in  the  D-day  as- 
sault at  Normandy,  and  was  first  to  be  in 
Germany,  it  was  the  first  Infantry  di- 
vision to  sweep  across  the  line  into 
Czechoslovakia,  the  farthest  advance  of 
U.S.  troops  in  Worid  War  n.  The  1st 
Division  Is  now  distinguishing  Itaelf  In 
the  battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
Of  Vietnam,    it  was  my  pleasure  to  go  as 
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the  peoples  representative  to  tell  these 
fighting  men  of  oor  support  for  them 
and  our  pride  in  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Idea  of  this  adoption 
became  a  reality  when  the  mayor  of  the 
city    of  Birmingham,    the   president   of 
the   county   commission,    the   Birming- 
ham Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Bir- 
mingham News,  and  others,  got  together 
to  organize  a  coordinated  council  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens.     It  was  fulfilled  by 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people 
of  Birmingham.     In  this  plan,  particular 
civic  groups  and  other  organizations  are 
serving  as  sponsoring  or  adopting  units 
for  particular  units  of  the  1st  Division. 
While    there    have    been   many   letters. 
Christmas  gifts  sent,  and  so  forth,  to 
individual  soldiers  by  sponsoring  groups, 
the  primary  emphasis  has  been  on  joint 
projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  In  the  ni  Corps  area.     For  ex- 
ample, the  Birmingham  Retail  Druggists 
Association  has  donated  medicines  and 
supplies  for  use  in  dispensaries  set  up  by 
the  1st  Division  for  citizens  of  hamlets 
and  villages  there.    Many  hundreds  of 
people  are  receiving  medical  help  here- 
tofore not  available  from  any  source  in 
this  way.     Berry  High  School  in  Bir- 
mingham   has   adopted   an   orphanage. 
The  list  of  such  activities  goes  on  and  on. 
At  the  klckoff  of  this  project,  Sgt.  MaJ. 
Bill    Woolrldge    of     the     1st    Division 
came  to  Birmingham  to  represent  the  Big 
Red  One.     He  promptly  won  the  hearts 
of  our  city  for  himself  and  for  his  divis- 
ion.    Later,  the  Birmingham  News  sent 
two  representatives,  Alf  Van  Hoose,  cor- 
respondent, and  Tony  Faletta,  photog- 
rapher,   to    cover    the     1st    Infantry's 
operation  and  to  provide  the  communica- 
tions necessary  to  maintain  the  relation- 
ship.    These  two  fine  ambassadors  for 
Birmingham  accompanied  me  through- 
out vay  tour  in  Vletiuun. 

QOESnONS   NBZOINC   ANSWEXS 

There  was  a  second  reason  for  my 
visit.  I  have  many  constituents  and 
sons  of  constituents  who  are  engaged  in 
the  Vietnamese  action,  and  I  have  per- 
sonally written  too  many  letters  to  the 
parents  and  to  the  wives  of  servicemen 
who  have  given  their  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  for  the  freedom  of  southeast 
Asia 

Therefore,  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  know 
has  been  the  case  with  many  Members, 
there  were  questions:  Is  what  we  are 
doing  in  Vietnam  necessary?  Are  we 
doing  it  right?  Can  we  succeed  in  our 
mission?  How  Is  the  morale  of  our 
troops?  Are  they  adequately  trained? 
And  are  they  adequately  supplied? 

To  seek  out  the  answers,  I  spent  2 
days  in  the  field  with  the  1st  Infantry, 
touching  all  its  units  and  operatlMis, 
then  the  balance  of  my  time  touring  from 
the  engineering  miracle  of  Cam  Rhan 
Bay  to  the  Marine's  domain  in  Da  Nang 
and  the  far  north ;  touching  all  our  major 
forces,  plus  the  crack  Republic  of  Korea 
Tiger  Division:  visiting  the  "golf  course" 
at  Ankhe  and  spending  the  night  oo 
America's  nuclear-powered  Enterprise. 
with  its  awesome  striking  power. 

I  came  back  encouraged  and  insi^ed 
by  what  I  found  In  Vietnam.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  classic  case  of  good 
versus  evil,  light  versus  darkness,  free- 


dom versus  tyranny  than  the  struggle 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Nor  has 
America  ever  produced  finer  soldiers 
than  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Command.  Vietnam. 

Our  forces  are  in  large  part  made  up 
of  and  led  by  regulars,  fine  professional 
American  soldiers.  Yet  there  are  also 
represented  young  draftees  and  volun- 
teers, taken  away  from  a  life  here  which 
had  every  reason  to  make  them  soft 
at  an  age  in  which  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  yet  be  men.  To  all  the 
doubters  of  the  strength  or  virtue  of  this 
Nations  youth  I  must  report  that  these 
magnificent  young  Americans  who  are 
fighting  in  Vietnam  are  their  Nation's 
crowning  glory.  They  are  not  soft  and 
they  are  fully  men.  They  are  the  finest 
soldiers  a  great  military  tradition  has 
yet  produced.  From  where  I  stand  they 
look  10  feet  tall. 

Typical  was  a  young  man  I  met  in  a 
field  hospital  who  could  not  have  been 
more  than  20 — blond  hair,  young  face, 
young-old  eyes  and  a  fine,  muscular  bods- 
minus  one  leg,  lost  to  a  Vletcong  mine. 

He  said: 

It's  aU  right,  sir,  I  know  what  Ive  b«en 
fighting  for. 

This  conviction  was  repeated  by  every 
American  I  met  in  Vietnam.  Would 
God  the  Congress— all  the  Congress — 
could  know  as  well. 

IS  VITTNAM   NECE&SARr? 

Is  such  a  costly  action  as  this  really 
necessary?  In  answer,  we  must  face  two 
great  grim  realities  about  southeast  Asia 
in  our  time. 

The  first  is  the  fact — the  reality  of 
Communist  aggression — the  aggressive 
acts  of  a  tyranny  which  would  impose 
its  iron  rule  upon  the  people  of  all 
southeast  Asia  if  it  were  permitted  to  do 
so.  In  Vietnam  we  face  the  present  and 
continuing  aggression  on  the  part  of 
North  Vietnam  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  that 
is  continuing  every  week  of  every  month 
at  this  time.  But  it  is  not  only  a  present 
aggression,  an  aggression  we  are  sworn 
to  act  against  and  committed  to  act 
against.  It  is  also  a  longnm  aggression. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  has  been  working  for  20 
years  to  establish  his  rule  in  Vietnam. 

The  infiltration  of  subversion  and  the 
terrorism  in  South  Vietnam  sponsored 
from  the  north — these  things  have  gone 
on  not  for  months  but  for  years  and  be- 
cause for  years  he  has  been  working  to 
infiltrate  and  to  subvert  and  to  capture 
control  of  South  Vietnam  and  of  its 
people,  the  Commimists  of  the  Vletcong 
are  thoroughly  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
the  society  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
They  are  deeply  entrenched  They  are 
interwoven  into  the  whole  life  of  the 
society. 

They  are  imbedded  and  they  are  in  a 
position  so  Intermingled  with  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  that  their 
removal  is  a  slow  and  painful  and  step- 
by-step  process.  This  longrun  aggres- 
sion makes  of  this  present  action  in 
Vietnam  a  unique  kind  of  warfare  in  our 
history  In  which  we  are  combating  not 
only  the  regular  troops  in  the  field, 
where  we  can  find  them  and  get  them  to 
face  us,  but  in  which  we  are  struggling 
against  a  very  insidious  kind  of  guer- 
rilla warfare. 
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The  reign  of  the  Vletcong  where  they 
do  have  power  and  Influence  is  not  one 
of  the  love  of  peace  or  democracy,  it  is 
gangster  government.  It  can  best  be 
compared  to  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra — the  underworld — in 
this  coimtry.  Sixty-five  percent  of  their 
actions  are  criminal  rather  than  mili- 
tary— crimes  against  people. 

The  idea  that  there  is  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for  the 
kind  of  govenmient  which  regularly  be- 
heads those  who  disagree  with  it  and 
which  regularly  uses  as  Its  methods, 
murder,  torture,  and  terrorism  and 
which  rules  by  force  and  fear  is  ridicu- 
lous in  the  extreme.  The  benefit  to  the 
people  Involved  in  permitting  VC  con- 
trol of  or  participation  in  government  is 
approximately  equal  to  letting  the  under- 
world take  over  the  government  of  Chi- 
cago, or  advocating  that  Bogaloosa,  La., 
be  rim  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Vietnam  are 
enduring  a  terrible  kind  of  tyranny  and 
persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Vletcong. 

The  aggression  being  committed  in 
southeast  Asia  Is  a  brutal  and  tyrannical 
aggression.  There  is  nothing  pretty 
about  It.  There  Is  nothing  in  It  that 
either  conservatives  or  liberals  in  this 
country  could  reasonably  defend.  This 
rule  of  force  and  fear  has  been  imposed 
upon  large  numbers  of  people  in  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  and  has  been  sustained 
by  terrorism.  This  Is  the  first  grim  fact 
about  southeast  Asia. 

We  see  in  Vietnam  Communist  aggres- 
sion which,  if  left  unrepelled  and  un- 
checked, which  If  we  bow  before  it  and 
surrender,  will  extend  to  nation  after 
nation  until  the  millions  of  Asia  arc  liv- 
ing imder  the  dark  night  of  tyranny. 

This  is  the  grim  threat  not  only  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  but  of  the  Red  Chi- 
nese aggression — the  dark  night  of  com- 
munism which  threatens  all  of  southeast 
Asia  is  the  first  great  reality  that  we  must 
face.      I 

'  THX    NEED 

The  second  is  the  poverty  of  Asia 
Americans  are  not  prepared  to  see  the 
poverty  which  fills  Asia,  and  Vietnam  is 
no  exception.  The  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  star- 
tling beauty  of  the  land.  Poverty,  dis- 
ease, UUteracy  are  everywhere. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  here  in 
these  United  States  where  we  have  to 
search  out  the  people  to  be  the  recipients 
of  our  poverty  program  and  apparently 
have  to  use  great  dilligence  to  find  these 
persons.  But  the  fact  Is  one  does  not 
have  to  look  in  Vietnam. 

One  does  not  have  to  go  anywhere  at 
all  to  find  poverty,  disease,  and  Illiteracy 
running  rampant.  It  is  unfortunate  to 
have  to  say  so  but  we  were  not  left  a 
very  pretty  legacy  by  the  Piench.  The 
citizens  of  Vietnam  have  been  subject 
peoples  most  of  the  time  for  hundreds 
of  years,  and  for  70  years  they  were 
under  the  control  of  the  French. 

Yet.  when  we  see  the  legacy  left  us 
and  to  the  Govermnent  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam,  we  see  a  country  In  which 
there  are  virtually  no  public  schools.  We 
see  one  in  which  various  epidemics  run 
rampant,  and  disease  is  everywhere,  one 
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in  which  there  is  no  kind  of  public  health 
program,  one  in  which  there  is  great  pov- 
erty and  no  little  hunger. 

We  see  one  in  which  there  Is  one  hos- 
pital per  province,  and  these  poor  by  our 
standards.  There  are  only  100  doctors 
in  the  land  and  most  of  these  are  in- 
accessible to  the  people.  American  mili- 
tery  medics.  AID  people,  and  private 
agencies  have  become  literally  the  differ- 
ence between  sickness  and  health— and 
even  life  and  death — for  countless  cltl- 
lens  of  this  nation. 

So  if  we  ask  ourselves  is  it  necessary 
for  us  to  do  what  we  are  doing  in  Viet- 
nam, we  need  to  answer  that  question  in 
the  Ught  of  Communist  aggression,  which 
left  unchecked,  could  tlireaten  the  free- 
dom of  all  Asia  and,  indeed,  all  the 
world. 

We  must  also  answer  recognizing  the 
poverty  of  Asia  and  the  need  of  the  peo- 
ple for  a  life  that  is  blessed  with  liberty 
with  human  dignity,  and  with  some  op- 
portunity for  econMnlc,  medical,  and 
agricultural  advancement. 

CUB    COMMITMEKT 

We  must  also  look  at  our  solemn  com- 
mitments. Everything  we  are  doing  is 
in  line  with  our  commitments  as  a  mem- 
ber of  SEATO  and  our  specific  commit- 
ments to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Those  are  solemn  contracts  of  this 
Oovei^ipent  which  must  be  solemnly  ful- 
filled. 

THE    INVESTMENT 

We  must  look  at  what  we  are  doing 
m  the  light  of  our  Investment  in  south- 
east Asia.  We  have  invested  not  only 
millions  of  dollars  economically,  but  also 
that  which  is  most  precious  in  our  land 
Some  of  us  for  the  first  time  voted  the 
other  day  for  an  aid  bill  to  provide  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia. 

The  House  of  Representatives  over- 
whelmingly voted  for  that  blU  and  for 
the  bUl  this  day,  not  only  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  commitment,  but  as  a  sign 
of  our  willingness  to  make  whatever 
rurther  investment  is  necessary  to  ful- 
nu  our  mission  there.  And  weU  we 
ahould,  for  we  have  invested  our  young 
men  in  Asia,  and  any' other  investment 
pales  to  inslgniflcancei  in  the  face  of  their 
sacrifice. 

T  FYJ!^.  my  Visit  to  the  1st  Infantry. 
I  talked  to  a  certain  young  soldier.    He 
and  another  American  had  for  some  time 
oeen  helping  the  people  in  a  nearby  Viet- 
namese village  build  a  school  for  their 
Children.    Having    worked    for    several 
weeks  without  incident,  they  had  relaxed 
their  guard  a  bit  and  had  set  down  their 
weapons  a  little  too  far  away.    Suddenly 
a  group  of  Vletcong  appeared  from  hld- 
ng.  grabbed  the  rifles,  fired  at  the  Amer- 
^ns    and  ran  away.     One  soldier  was 
wounded,      his      buddy      killed.    This 
wounded  soldier  had  requested  to  return 
to  complete  the  project  as  soon  as  his 
wounds  permitted.     "The  school  is  not 
nni  T^  ^^^'"  ^^  explained,  "and  besides, 
now  I  have  got  an  investment."    Amer- 
teas  job  is  not  finished  yet.  either,  in 
Vietnam.    And   our   Investment   is   too 
p-eat  to  turn  back  now. 

THE  ALTERNATIVK 

Is  It  necessary  to  stay  In  Vietnam? 
i*t  us  answer  In  terms  of  the  future 
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freedom  and  safety  of  aU  the  worid  be- 
cause this.  too.  Is  at  stake.  The  domino 
theory  is  not  inaccurate,  for  if  the  ty- 
rant sees  he  can  succeed  by  aggression 
and  by  extending  his  tyranny,  he  will 
continue  by  force  to  so  extend  it.  and  he 
must  be  stopped  still  here  and  now. 

THE    MOR.U,    QUESTION 

Are  we  doing  right  in  southeast  Asia? 
There  are  the  doves  who  say  that  we 
have  no  moral  right  to  be  doing  what 
we  are  doing,  and  we  ought  to  seek  Im- 
mediate negotiations  and  not  do  any- 
thing that  might  be  interpreted  as  esca- 
lation of  the  war.  that  we  are  the  ag- 
gressors, and  we  are  the  ones  who  are 
Immoral. 

What  are  we  doing,  and  are  we  doing 
it  right?  It  seems  to  me  that  In  re- 
sponse to  the  doubters  of  our  land  we 
need  to  recognize  very  fully  and  very 
firmly  that  the  President  has  gone  the 
second  mile  and  has  turned  the  other 
cheek  in  his  attempt  to  find  the  road  to 
peace.  He  has  sought  negotiations  con- 
sistently for  a  long  period  of  time.  He 
has  explored  through  his  own  efforts  and 
those  of  the  Vice  President,  the  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  others  every  ave- 
nue that  might  lead  toward  negotiations 
and  toward  peace. 

He  declared  a  cessation  in  the  fighting 
two  holiday  periods.  He  declared  a  ces- 
sation in  the  bombing.  He  has  persist- 
ently sought  the  pathway  to  peace,  to 
negotiation.  And  consistently  Hanoi 
and  Peiping  have  jeered  at  those  efforts, 
and  rejected  them.  They  have  rather 
used  those  times  of  unilateral  peace 
moves  on  our  part  as  times  of  reorgani- 
zation, entrenchment,  increasing  sup- 
pUes  and  men  Into  South  Vietnam  as 
times  of  Increased  aggressive  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once,  when  I  was  a  10- 
year-old  boy.  the  lesson  in  Sunday  School 
one  Sunday  morning  made  a  great  Im- 
pression on  me.  For  some  weeks  another 
boy  who  lived  two  doors  from  my  home 
and  I  had  had  a  series  of  fist-fights  al- 
most every  day  over  events  that  would 
develop.  The  Sunday  School  teacher 
said: 
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and  continuing  aggression,  and  to  do  aU 
we  can  to  demonstrate  to  him  with  all 
the  force  at  our  command  the  fooUsh- 
ness,  the  foUy,  of  trying  to  get  those  who 
are  firmly  determined  to  stand  for 
freedom  and  for  human  dignity  to  bow 
before  tyranny  and  to  acc^t  his  aggres- 
sion without  responding  with  great  force 
and  with  unaltertng  firmness.  Such  a 
course  seems  the  most  likely  way  to  bring 
the  present  confilct  to  an  early  and 
honorable  conclusion.  There  are  times 
when  a  big  stick  brought  down  with  vigor 
upon  the  head  of  a  bully  is  the  most 
effective  instrument  of  peace. 

STRIKING  AT  THE  SOXntCK 

I  would  say  this  would  Include  step- 
ping, up  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets, 
cutting  supply  Unes,  cutting  the  flow  of 
North  Vietnamese  troops  into  South 
Vietnam  In  every  way  possible,  increas- 
ing sanctions  against  those  who  are  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam,  and  doing  any- 
*!^  ^d  everything  reasonably  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  aggression  there  at  its 
source. 


One  should  turn  the  other  cheek  and  bo 
the  second  mile. 


Being  thereby  converted.  I  told  my 
friend  the  next  morning  that  no  matter 
what  he  did,  my  response  would  be  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  and  not  fight  back 
He  became  delighted  at  the  Idea.  He  hit 
me  on  one  cheek,  I  turned  the  other,  and 
he  hit  me  on  that  one,  too.  While  I  did 
not  completely  lose  my  religion,  it 
seemed  I  had  run  out  of  cheeks  to  turn 
and  It  became  necessary  for  me  to  enter 
Into  fisticuffs  with  him  to  attempt  to 
teach  him  to  respect  other  people's 
religion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  gone  well 
past  the  second  mile  and  we  have  turned 
all  the  checks  that  there  are  to  turn  In 
seeking  the  way  to  peace  and  to  negotia- 
tion, and  the  enemy  has  used  these  to  his 
consistent  advantage  and  has  con- 
sistently rejected  our  overtures  of  peace. 

Consequently,  It  seems  that  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  under  such  drtaim- 
stances  Is  to  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  render  the  aggressor  Inc^jable  of 
further  aggression,  to  stop  his  present 


PACIFICATION   AND    RECONSTKDCTIOK 

There  Is  a  second  task.  Even  If  we 
step  up  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets 
even  if  we  close  the  harbors,  even  if  we 
use  strong  enough  sanctions  against 
other  nations  so  that  they  do  stop  sup- 
plying the  Vletcong— he  receives  supplies 
from  many  places,  though  Red  China  is 
the  primary  source  of  supply— we  must 
nevertheless,  do  a  second  job,  which  Is  a 
job  of  step-by-step  pacification  and  re- 
construction In  South  Vietnam,  In  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam. 

It  Is  an  oversimplification  to  feel  that 
we  can  step  up  our  activities  against  the 
north,  against  Ho  Chi  Minh,  and  that,  in 
6  months  or  a  very  short  period  of  time 
by  escalating  our  own  conduct  of  the 
war,  we  can  bring  this  situation  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.    The  fact  Is  that  be- 
cause of  the  long-term  aggression  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh  and  of  the  Communists  in 
Vietnam,  this  Is  not  enough.    The  only 
kind  of  action  which  can  possibly  secure 
the   land,  which  can  possibly  put  the 
country  into  a  condition  imder  which 
there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  free  elec- 
tions, such  a  thing  as  self-determination 
Is  action  to  release  the  people  from  the 
rule  of  terror  and  the  reign  of  fear  of  the 
Vletcong  within  South  Vietnam. 

Oiu-  troops,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  are  conducting  a 
step-by-step  pacification  and  reconstruc- 
tion program.  They  are  going  out  to 
clear  given  areas  of  the  Vletcong,  and 
they  are  moving  in  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple of  those  areas  that  we  can  protect 
them  from  the  one  who  holds  his  gun 
to  their  heads.  If  elections  were  held 
all  over  South  Vietnam  now.  In  those 
areas  where  he  has  Influence  and  power 
he  would  respond  with  murder  to  any 
who  opposed  hini, 

We  must,  as  we  are  doing  now,  seek 
out  the  hidden  enemy.  He  Is  hidden  and 
entrenched  as  a  guerrilla.  Ftor  example 
turmels  have  been  found  that  have  been 
as  long  as  2  miles,  and  six  layers  deep 
Also  he  dissolves  Into  the  populace  Be- 
cause people  fear  him,  they  do  not 
always  readily  identify  him,  until  they 
are  sure  we  can  provide  them  security 
from  his  reprlsaL 
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We  must,  therefore,  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  this  enemy  who  dissolves  himself 
Into  the  civilian  population,  and  who 
remains  unidentified,  because  of  the  fear 
the  people  have  of  him,  is  one  from  whom 
we  can  and  will  protect  them. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  convince 
them  that  we  are  their  friends.  Re- 
grettably, one  of  the  propaganda  instru- 
ments the  Vletcong  have  used  rather 
effectively  against  the  Americans  has 
been  to  compare  them  to  the  French,  by 
saying,  "They  are  here  to  rule,  to  exploit." 

The  French  soldiers  In  many  instances 
were  mercenaries.  They  were  fighting 
for  pay  and  for  the  loot  they  could  take, 
and  their  record  was  not  always  what 
It  should  have  been.  The  French  rule 
did  not  accomplish  for  the  people  of 
Vietnam  what  might  have  been  accom- 
plished by  more  humane  and  enlightened 
policies. 

Therefore,  we  must 'overcome  this  and 
other  forms  of  propaganda  against  our 
troops.  We  must  persuade  the  people 
that  we  are  their  {ilends,  that  we  can 
protect  them  and-ihat  we  want  to  help 
them.  C, 

Mr.  Speaker,  everywhere  I  went  I  was 
greatly  impressiBd  by  the  understanding 
of  this  phase  of  our  mission  possessed  by 
our  troops.  They  understood  they  had 
a  military  mls^n  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
the  field,  as  regoH^  troops.  When  this 
has  been  done  they  Trave  made  a  mar- 
velous record  and  have  totally  defeated 
the  enemy. 

They  also  understand  that  they  have 
to  setirch  out  the  guerrilla  forces,  which 
Is  a  step-by-step  as  well  as  a  dangerous 
and  tlme-consuiplng  occupation,  requir- 
ing many  trocv>4^  They  are  doing  this 
and  doing  It  well. 

But  a  civic  action  phase  of  our  mission 
goes  hand-ln-hand  with  the  military 
program.  We  are  helping  to  demon- 
strate concretely  our  friendship  for  the 
people  of  Vietnam,  our  desire  to  help 
rather  than  to  rule  them,  by  helping 
them  t^  construct  roads  and  schools  and 
churches.  We  are  helping  them  to  meet 
their  medical  needs  by  setting  up  dis- 
pensaries all  across  the  land,  and  are 
conducting  a  variety  of  other  programs 
of  civic  action,  all  In  cooperation  with 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  being  done  In  cooperation 
also  with  our  AID  people  and  our  private 
civilian  agencies,  and  It  Is  being  con- 
ducted in  many  Instances  by  our  military 
personneL 

TKS  aUAT  HTTIIAKITAKIANS 

Our  men  are  demonstrating  once  more 
for  the  world  to  see  that  GI  Joe  is  the 
world's  greatest  humanitarian.  Their 
understanding  of  this  part  of  their  mis- 
sion and  Its  necessity  and  the  way  they 
are  performing  It  Is  an  Inspiration  to  be- 
hold. These  men  imderstand  that  they 
must  win  the  friendship  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  and  they  arc  doing  so.  It 
is  apparent  to  anyone. 

The  fine  young  officer  assigned  to  es- 
cort me  was  Capt.  Bert  H.  Custer,  a  West 
Pointer,  a  fine  soldier,  a  good  example 
of  the  kind  of  fine  professional  that  we 
have  at  every  level  of  leadership  In  Viet- 
nam. His  easy  but  firmly  disciplined  re- 
lationship with  both  senior  oCQcers  and 
enlisted  men  was  matched  by  his  rapport 
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with  the  people  of  Vietnam.  He  has 
been  a  fine  fighting  soldier  as  well  as  hav- 
ing the  kind  of  finesse  and  patience  nec- 
essary to  serve  as  a  congressional  escort. 
On  the  day  of  my  departure  from  Viet- 
nam, he  and  I  went  to  visit  an  orphanage 
in  Saigon.  This  orphanage  was  one  that 
Dr.  Tom  Dooley  had  helped  begin. 
When  we  entered  the  grounds  little  Viet- 
namese children  swarmed  around  us  and 
surrounded  us.  They  lifted  their  arms 
to  us  with  their  faces  lighted  in  smiles. 
In  the  wisdom  of  their  Innocent  hearts 
they  knew  that  Americans  were  the  good 
guys. 

Those  tough  combat  soldiers  who  had 
come  Into  Saigon  for  an  evening  and 
taken  a  little  group  of  orphan  children  to 
the  zoo  and  who  had  hearts  as  big  as  all 
outdoors — the  children  knew  them  to  be 
their  friends,  and  so  did  the  people  In  the 
villagep  and  the  hamlets. 

When  people  have  had  sick  children  for 
many  months,  and  the  Americans  have 
come  in  to  provide  medical  care  to  help 
heal  their  children,  such  people  under- 
stand that  we  have  come  in  friendship. 
As  they  understand  they  begin  to  have 
confidence  In  us  and  in  their  Govern- 
ment, which  Government  looks  more 
hopeful  than  any  we  have  seen  for  some 
time  in  Vietnam.  They  are  beginning  to 
warm  up  to  us  and  to  gain  coiu-age  to 
Identify  the  hidden  enemy  in  their  midst, 
the  local  Vietcong.  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  can  deal 
with  these  enemies. 

Now,  this  stei>-by-5tep  part  of  suc- 
ceeding in  our  mission  will  take  time  and 
will  take  troops.  This  will  require  firm- 
ness of  purpose;  it  will  require  patience 
at  home;  but  imless  we  do  this  to  free 
and  Uberate  the  people  of  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam  from  the  power  and  influence 
of  this  long-term  aggression  of  the  Vlet- 
cong, and  unless  we  stand  firm  imtil  we 
do  this,  we  cannot  succeed  In  omi  mis- 
sion in  Asia. 

CAN  WB  WIN  Of  VtrrNAM? 

This  brings  me  to  another  question; 
namely.  Can  we  succeed?  May  I  say  that 
I  have  never  seen  anything  quite  match- 
ing the  high  morale  of  our  troops  in 
Vietnam.  These  men,  everywhere  I 
went,  wounded  men,  generals  and  pri- 
vates, men  In  the  hottest  spots  in  Viet- 
luun,  and  everywhere  in  that  area,  iml- 
versally  reflected  high  dedication  match- 
ed by  understanding  of  and  an  unshak- 
able faith  in  the  rightness  of  their  mis- 
sion. They  also  demonstrated  the  con- 
fidence and  conviction  that  they  were 
going  to  succeed  In  their  assignment  in 
Vietnam.  Their  morale  was  as  high  as 
I  have  seen  anywhere. 

LXADXasRTP 

We  shall  succeed  In  Vietnam  because 
these  men  who  would  match  any  soldiers 
that  this  country  has  ever  fielded  in  any 
of  Its  wars,  and  we  will  succeed  in  this 
mission  because  we  have  great  military 
leadership.  The  men  who  are  leading 
the  combat  there  In  tills  supporting  role 
of  ours  read  like  a  roll  of  honor.  First 
among  them,  of  course.  Is  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  who  is  a  gifted  mili- 
tary general  and  who  has  also  a  gift  for 
understanding  the  delicate  political  and 
diplomatic  phases  of  his  mission.  He  re- 


spects his  supporting  role  In  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  and  remains  in  that  role, 
but  he  manages  to  lead  magnificently 
from  that  position. 

I  found  confidence,  unshakable  con- 
fidence, in  General  Westmoreland  on  the 
part  of  every  man  under  his  command  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  Vietnamese 
everywhere.  This  man  has  done  nothing 
less  than  a  magnificent  Job  of  leadership, 
and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of  great  gratitude. 
Such  was  also  the  case  with  each  of  his 
field  commanders. 

Gen.  Jonathan  O.  Seeman,  who  Is  com- 
manding officer  of  the  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, with  which  I  spent  much  of  my 
time,  is  the  finest  kind  of  militarj-  leader. 
High  quality  marks  the  leadership  of  the 
1st  Cavalry,  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy. 
Nor  could  any  military  force  boast  great- 
er leadership  than  that  of  General  Walt 
with  whom  some  of  us  were  privileged  to 
meet  this  day.  The  Marines  imder  his 
command  are  living  up  to  the  highest 
traditions  of  their  corps.  Everywhere 
one  goes  In  Vietnam,  one  is  impressed 
with  the  high  caliber  of  both  officers  and 
men. 

General  Westmoreland  gives  to  every 
man  who  becomes  a  pturt  of  the  UJ3. 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  nine  rules  for 
personnel  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  them  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Krebs).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
NiNB  Rules  for  Pkusonnel  or  VS.  Mii.rrA*T 
AssisTANCK   Command,   Vxetnam 

The  Vietnamese  have  paid  a  heavy  prlca 
In  suffering  for  their  long  flght  against  the 
Ciommunlsta.  We  military  men  are  In  Viet- 
nam now  because  their  Government  has 
asked  us  to  help  its  soldiers  and  p>eople  in 
winning  their  struggle.  The  Vletcong  will 
attempt  to  turn  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  you.  You  can  defeat  them  at  every 
turn  by  the  strength,  understanding,  and 
generosity  you  display  with  the  people.  Hert 
are  nine  simple  rules: 

1.  Remember  we  are  guests  here:  We  make 
no  demands  and  seek  no  special  treatments 

2.  Join  with  the  people.  Understand  thetr 
life,  use  phrases  from  their  language  and 
honot  their  customs  and  laws. 

3.  Treat  women  with  politeness  and  re- 
spect. 

4.  Make  personal  friends  among  the  sol- 
diers and  common  people. 

5.  Always  give  the  Vietnamese  the  right- 
of-way. 

e.  Be  alert  to  security  and  ready  to  read 
with  your  military  skill. 

7.  Don't  attract  attention  by  loud,  rudt 
or  unusual  behavior. 

8.  Avoid  sepmxatlng  yourself  from  the  peo- 
ple by  a  display  of  wealth  or  privilege. 

9.  Above  all  else  you  are  members  of  tb« 
VS.  unitary  Forces  on  a  difficult  mission, 
responsible  for  all  your  official  and  personal 
actions.  Reflect  honor  upon  yourself  ^twi 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thest 
rules  are  abided  by.  and  our  men  are 
following  them  and  following  them  wefl. 

MOBnJTT    AND    nSEPOWER 

We  shall  win  because  we  have  superior 
mobility  and  firepower.  This  is  bein* 
used  with  increasing  effectiveness  to  rout 
the  Vletcong.  There  has  never  been 
more  extensive  use  of  air  transportatloD 
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and  air  support,  from  helicopters  to 
bombers  and  from  light  reconnaissance 
to  heavy  transport.  Helicopters  are  used 
with  great  flexiblUty  and  effectiveness- 
transporting  troops  and  supplies,  rescu- 
ing downed  aviators  and  wounded  men, 
and  flying  combat  missions.  Armed  hell- 
copters  are  proving  of  great  value  In  this 
operation.  ArtlUery  Is  being  widely  and 
effectively  used  against  Vietcong  strong- 
holds. 

Ground-air  support  and  bombing  mis- 
sions by  Air  Force,  Marine,  and  Navy 
Jets  are  having  a  cumulative  effect  both 
in  casualties  and  In  their  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  Vietcong.  As  our  Intelli- 
gence improves,  these  become  Increas- 
ingly effective.  Skill  and  science,  men 
and  morale,  mobility  and  firepower  are 
being  blended  Into  a  devastating  combi- 
nation which  is  playing  havoc  with  the 
enemy. 

MEBICAI.    AND    LOGISTICAL    SUPPORT 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  medical  work  we  are 
doing  outstrips  anything  we  have  ever 
done.      We    have    stationary    hospitals 
which  are  in  a  central  location.    Since 
the  conflict  is  everywhere,  and  there  are 
not  fixed  battlellnes,  as  In  previous  wars, 
rather  than  having  field  hospitals  which 
normaUy  follow  the  troops,  heUcopters 
bring  Into  this  central  location  men  who 
have  been  wounded  in  battle.    A  doctor 
there  at  one  of  the  hospitals  told  me  that 
often  within  30  minutes  of  the  time  a 
man  was  wounded  he  had  him  in  sur- 
gery  at  that  particular  hospital     We 
are  losing  almost  no  men  who  get  to 
the  hospital  and  who  have  been  wounded 
The  raUo  is  extremely  low.    This  work 
has  been  outstanding. 

We  shall  win  because  the  men  who  are 
there  have  had  excellent  training     They 
are    marvelously    trained.      They    are 
highly    motivated.      They    understand 
their    mission.      They    hAve    excellent 
medical  care.    And  they  we  well  sup- 
plied.   In  spite  of  the  engineering  and 
loglsUcal  miracle  required  to  move  150  - 
000  troops  Into  this  little  country  with 
no  real  port  facilities,  few  roads,  none  of 
them  safe,  and  limited  railway,  persist- 
ently interdicted  by  the  Vletcong,  and 
then  sustain  those  troops  and  support  the 
mUltary  actions  of  a  highly  mobile  army 
this  has  been  done.    We  are  developing 
the  port  facIIlUes.    We  are  moving  the 
supplies.    I  found  no  present  shortages 
anywhere  I  went,  and  I  went  ^imost 
everywhere. 

ROTATION     POLICY 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  that  means 
•  great  deal  to  them  Is  this:  We  have  a 
policy  of  rotating  each  man  after  1  year 
WhUe  morale  Is  of  the  highest,  every  man 
there  can  teU  you  to  the  minute  how 
much  time  he  has  left  on  his  tour  and 
on  his  mission.  This  is  a  system  worth 
maintaining. 

A     STABLE    GOVERNMENT 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  en- 
couraging South   Vietnamese  progress. 

This  government  Is  taking  seriously  the 
need  for  reconstruction  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  is  determined 
to  lead  the  way  to  a  better  Ufe  for  them. 
This  government  Is  determined  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  its  military  operation. 
it  Is  committed  to  free  elections  as  soon 


as  security  Is  established.  And  it  shows 
signs  of  strength  and  stability  that  are 
greatly  encouraging  to  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  another  encour- 
aging factor,  and  that  is  the  participa- 
tion of  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
r^.  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Tiger 
Division  and  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  as 
fine  a  group  of  fighting  men  as  I  have 
seen  anywhere.  These  men  are  the  re- 
fiectlon  of  our  earlier  investment  and 
continuing  investment  in  this  part  of 
southeast  Asia. 

It  was  with  particular  Interest  that 
I  visited  with  this  Republic  of  Korea  di- 
vision and  saw  its  outstanding  work,  be- 
cause the  blood  of  my  own  family  was 
shed  in  Korea,  for  the  people  of  south- 
east Asia.  Their  devotion  to  freedom  is 
an  Inspiration  to  behold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  another 
indication  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are 
doing  Is  right,  and  that  indeed  we  can 
succeed.    I  believe  we  shall  succeed,  not 
only  because  of  our  superior  mobility  and 
firepower   and    magnificent   leadership 
not  only  because  of  the  high  morale  and 
courage  on  the  pert  of  our  troops  doing 
an  outstanding  job,  not  only  because  of 
the  new  hope  on  the  part  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government,  and  the  other 
hopes  that  we  see  reflected  in  Korea  and 
in  Its  people  there,  but  I  believe  that  we 
shall  win  because  in  the  last  analysis  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,   "Right  makes 
might." 

RIGHT   MAKES    MIGHT 

We  are  on  the  side  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice in  Vietnam.    The  Communists  mur- 
der and  steal  and  dismember  and  de- 
stroy.   We  heal,  and  we  help.    They  tax 
away  the  people's  rice.    We  take  it  away 
from  the  Vletcong,  and  give  it  back  to 
the  people.    They  tear  down.    We  build 
up.    They  terrorize.    We  make  secure 
They  enslave.    We  set  free.    There  may 
be  those  In  the  other  body  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  there  may  be  those  elsewhere 
who  wm  question  the  rightness  of  what 
we  are  doing  in  southeast  Asia.       But 
there  Is  no  question  on  the  part  of  our 
military  forces  there.     We  are  fighting 
a  battle  to  liberate  a  people  from  a  tyr- 
anny and  from  poverty  and  sickness   We 
are  fighting  a  battle  to  bring  new  hope 
to  the  mllUons  of  Asians.    We  are  fight- 
ing the  eternal  battle  for  human  free- 
dom    This  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial 
battle  of  all  In  the  modem  history  of 
Asia.    This  can  be  the  turning  point,  in- 
troducing a  new  era  of  hope,  of  freedom 
of  self-determination,  of  individual  Ub- 
erty  and  human  dignity  for  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia,  or  it  can  be  the  begin- 
ning of  the  darkest  night  that  Asia  has 
ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  much  at  stake  In 
Vietnam.  We  have  Invested  much  be- 
cause we  have  Invested  there  our  young 
men.  But  we  must  not  swerve  in  our 
purpose.  We  must  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  victory  for  freedom  and  the  dan- 
ger of  settling  for  anything  less  Our 
ft'esldent  must  stand  firm,  and  we  must 
stand  firmly  behind  him 

THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

Mr  Speaker,  on  the  day  on  which  I 
left  Saigon  I  had  the  privilege  ot  visit- 
ing with  Mr.  Blann  of  our  AID  program. 
He  made  a  suggestion  which  I  am  glad 
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to  pass  on  to  my  coUeagues.  There  are 
some  43  provinces  in  Vietnam,  each 
roughly  equivalent  to  a  State.  He  recom- 
merided  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  if 

^^*J^^  ^  *^^  U^ted  States 
adopted  a  Province.  I  had  told  him  about 
my  eltys  adoption  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Division,  relating  that  since  the  men's 
needs  were  met,  other  than  the  need  for 
the  knowledge  of  our  support,  we  had 
agreed  that  what  we  could  do  best  was 
to  work  together  on  civic  action  pro- 
grams to  help  the  Vietnamese  people  of 
the  area  of  operation  of  the  1st  Infantry 
In  Vietnam. 

So  we  are  doing  so  in  a  number  of 
concrete  ways.  I  told  him  about  It  and 
he  said  that  he  would  like  to  see  each 
fn  S,.,?h  ^'f.U^on  adopt  a  Province 
m  South  Vietnam.  There  Is  such  tre- 
mendous popular  support  for  what  we 
are  doing  in  southeast  Asia. 

•There  is  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
mlUlons  of  Americans  to  demonstrate 
how  much  they  stand  behind  our  troops 
and  how  much  they  believe  in  this  battle 
ror  human  freedom.  Here  is  a  concrete 
way  to  demonstrate  that  support  and  to 
turn  it  into  a  constructive  channel  that 
can  help  us  fulfill  our  mission  and  suc- 
ceed therein. 

NO    TURNINO    BACK 

■raiere  can  be  no  turning  back  in 
southeast  Asia.  The  battle  caU  is  sound- 
ed. The  troops  are  in  the  field  and 
human  freedom  and  human  dignity  and 
aU  the  things  that  aU  the  years  of  Amer- 
ican history  stand  for  are  at  stake.  If  we 
fail  in  our  mission,  we  shaU  not  only 
fail  the  people  of  Vietnam  but  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia  and  not  only  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia  but  the  hope  for  free- 
dom for  the  people  of  aU  the  world  in 
our  time.  If  we  fall,  we  shall  have  be- 
trayed our  own  heritage  and  our  own 
future. 

If  we  become  weak  and  if  we  do  not 
stand  firm,  we  shaU  betray  everything 
that  America  has  stood  for  in  all  its 
shining  years.  In  our  weakness  and  in 
our  failure,  we  shall  become  traitors  to 
our  own  destiny,  and  the  Judas  Iscariots 
of  a  civilization.  ~*"w 

We  have  no  choice  In  southeast  Asia 
but  the  choice  that  was  made  by  the 
men  of  the  Continental  Army  and  by 
Americans  In  each  succeeding  genera- 
tion: That  we  win  pay  whatever  price 
is  necessary  that  freedom  might  live  in 
our  time. 


John  T.  O'Rourke 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlth^ie 
retirement  of  John  T.  O'Rourke  this 
week,  the  free  press  everywhere  has  lost 
the  acUve  service  of  one  of  Its  most  vig- 
orous advocates.  Mr.  O'Rourke,  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Daily  News  for 
27  years,  has  been  admired  throughout 
the  ranks  of  journalism  for  his  Intelli- 
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Kence.  energies,  and  enthusiasm.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress  just 
one  of  the  many  tributes  to  Mr.  OHourke 
and  the  fine  tradition  he  has  advanced, 
and  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post,  which  has  tilted  many  journalistic 
lances  with  Mr.  OTlourke  over  the  years: 
An  S&iToa  Rrmn 

John  T  Oltourke  wm  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  for  nearly  30  years  and  hU 
retirement  enda  an  era  In  Washington  ]our- 
n&llan.  The  three  decades  In  which  he 
•enred  at  the  top  of  his  profeaelon  were  ex- 
citing decades  for  Washington,  for  the  coun- 
try, and  for  the  world.  John  O'Rourke  en- 
Joyed  the  excitement  and  participated  In  the 
life  oif  his  times  with  aest  and  enthusiasm.. 

He  was  in  the  best  tradition  of  his  craft. 
He  was  a  good  writer.  He  had  a  sharp  nose 
for  news.  He  had  a  heart  easily  stirred  by 
mlafortune  and  a  temper  easily  roused  by 
Injustice  or  wrongdoing.  His  mind  was  alert 
to  developments  in  many  fields — avl&tlon. 
art,  and  mualc  were  within  the  range  of  hla 
most  Intense  Interest. 

For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leading  flg- 
Tire  In  the  Inter-Ameiican  Press  Association. 
He  la  known  and  admired  by  editors  through- 
out Central  America  and  South  America.  He 
baa  labored  to  lift  up  the  standards  of  his 
prnf— Ion.  He  haa  struggled  to  increase 
understanding  among  Americans  North  and 
South.  He  has  (ought  tar  a  free  press 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  His  colleagues 
in  Washington  cberlah  him  as  a  friend  and 
reqwct  blm  ai  a  keen  newspaper  cooipetitor. 


OM  Mytk  aad  New  Reality 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvaraday,  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  mCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  March  1, 
196<J,  Issue  of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star: 
SsNAToa  Pdlbugrt:  "(Xo  iarm  and  Nbw 
Rkautt" 

Two  years  ago  Senator  Pci.bkicrt  wrote  a 
book  called  "Old  Myths  and  New  Reall- 
tlea.' 

I<et'a  look  at  some  of  the  things  he  aet 
down  then,  coolly  and  soberly. 

"It  la  difficult  to  see  how  a  negoUatlon. 
under  present  military  circumstances,  could 
lead  to  the  termination  of  the  war  under 
conditions  that  would  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  South  Vietnam.  It  Is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  a  party  to  a  negotiation  to  achieve 
by  diplomacy  objectives  which  It  has  con- 
spicuously faUed  to  win  by  warfare.  The 
bard  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  our  bar- 
gaining position  Is  at  present  a  weak  one, 
and  until  the  equation  of  advantages  has 
been  substantially  altered  In  our  favor,  there 
can  be  little  prospect  for  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

'It  seems  clear  that  there  are  only  two 
realistic  options  open  to  im  In  Vietnam  In 
the  Immediate  future:  the  expansion  of  the 
conflict  In  one  way  or  another,  or  a  renewed 
effort  to  bolster  the  capacity  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fully on  Its  preaent  acali.  The  matter  c^lls 
for  continuing  examination  by  resp>otulble 
offldals  In  the  executive  branch  of  our  Oor- 
emment^ 

"TlntU  and  unleaa  tbey  conclude  that  the 


military  situation  In  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
political  situation  In  southeast  Asia,  war- 
rant the  expansion  of  the  war,  or  that  the 
overall  situation  has  changed  sufficiently  to 
establish  some  basis  for  a  successful  nego- 
tiation. It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  support  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  Army  by  the  most  ef-; 
fectlve  means  available.** 

In  the  same  book,  he  suggests  that  carry- 
ing the  war  to  North  Vietnam  might  be  nec- 
essary In  order  to  bring  them  to  the  confer- 
ence table. 

This  Is  the  same  Fulbkicht  who  noW  pub- 
licly ""wonders"  how  we  got  Into  this  situa- 
tion? Who  throws  up  his  hands  at  what 
the  President  has  done  as  If  it  were  carried 
out  mysteriously  and  secretly  behind  his 
back?  And.  above  .ill,  as  If  he  never,  never 
consented  to  such  action? 

Is  It  the  same  Senator  Puiakicht  who  had 
earned  a  considerable  reputation  for  re- 
sponsibility In  hla  long  years  In  the  Senate, 
and  who  wrote  those  words  Just  2  years  ago — 
Is  this  the  same  man  who  turns  over  his 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
Senate's  long-recognized  prize  eccentric, 
Watni  Morse,  for  the  kind  of  diatribe* 
against  the  United  States  and  Its  Govern- 
ment that  have  characterized  him  for  a 
dozen  years? 

Is  this  the  same  man  who  now  permits 
his  conunlttee  to  be  a  platform  to  make  a 
loner,  the  "black  sheep"  of  the  Son.Tte  ap- 
pear, falsely,  before  the  American  people  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Something     has     happened     to     Senator 

FUliBBICHT. 

Something  sad. 

And  something  dangerous  too.  because  the 
new,  strange  Fulbricht  carries  over  some- 
thing of  the  shred  of  reputation,  at  least, 
earned  by  a  different  kind  of  man — the  man 
he  was  before. 

How  else  to  explain  that  a  man  who  ex- 
plained a  years  ago  that  we  cannot  negotiate 
frcan  weakness.  Is  now  engaged  In  making 
our  position  to  achieve  negotiations 
weaker? 

Was  the  Fulbright  reputation  an  "old 
myth,"  and  is  this  sorry  spectacle,  the  "new 
reality?" 


Francis  J.  P.  Geary,  Retired  Employee  of 
Department  of  Agricalture  and  Friend 
of  Conpettional  Staffs,  Dies  at  Age  90 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or    IdCHIOAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  veteran 
staff  members  will  recall  pleasant  asso- 
ciations with  Francis  J.  P.  Cleary,  who 
headed  what  later  became  the  Congres- 
sional Inquiry  Unit  of  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  who  retired 
in  1946. 

I  have  been  asked  to  advise  Mr.  Cleary  "s 
friends  that  he  passed  away  at  the  Susan 
B.  Miller  Nursing  Home  in  Woodstock. 
Va.,  last  Monday  at  the  age  of  90.  Fu- 
neral services  for  him  were  conducted 
this  morning. 

I  am  told  by  a  member  of  my  staff  who 
knew  him  intimately  that  Mr.  Cleary  had 
a  Horatio  Alger  type  of  rise  to  promi- 
nence In  the  career  ranks  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   I  understand  he  started  his  Oov- 


emment  service  as  a  messenger  at  the  age 
of  16  and  In  54  years  rose  to  a  key  posi- 
tion through  which  many  congressional 
offices  successfully  channeled  their  in- 
quiries and  problems  Involving  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cleary  was  bom  in  Nenagh,  Tlp- 
perary.  L^eland,  on  March  2,  1876.  and 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  as  an 
infant  by  his  parents.  Dr.  Prank  P. 
Cleary,  U.S.  Army,  and  Nora  Egan 
Cleai-y.  His  earliest  years  were  spent  in 
Illinois,  and  the  family  moved  to  Wash- 
ington. DC.  in  1881.  Mr.  Cleary  at- 
tended public  and  parochial  schools  in 
Washington  and  was  graduated  from  the 
School  of  Law  of  Georgetown  University,    v 

At  the  age  of  16,  Mr.  Cleary  entered 
Government  service  as  a  messenger  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
served  for  54  years  in  the  Etepartment, 
reUring  In  1946  at  the  age  of  70.  He  rose 
through  the  ranks  as  a  career  employee 
and  was  an  administrative  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Information  when  he  re- 
tired. For  many  years  he  was  the  em- 
ployee-elected member  of  the  Personnel 
Appeals  Board  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  Cleary's  late  wife  was  Prances  Ann 
Whalley.  sister  of  Mrs.  P.  Wilson  Gearing 
of  Woodstock,  Va.  Mrs.  Cleary  died  in 
1950.  and  since  1951  Mr.  Cleary  had  re- 
sided in  Woodstock. 

An  active  participant  In  sports  in  his 
youth,  Mr.  Cleary  was  an  avid  sports 
fan.  During  his  long  career  in  Washing- 
ton he  also  was  active  in  amateur  theatri- 
cals and  in  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Cleary  Is  survived  by  his  brother- 
in-law  and  sister-in-law.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P. 
Wilson  Gearing  of  Woodstock,  Va.,  and 
by  three  nephews  and  two  nieces.  Dr. 
P.  W.  Gearing,  Jr.,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va, 
and  John  K.  Gearing,  W.  John  White. 
Mrs.  Clarence  R.  Gorman  and  Mrs.  R. 
Earl  Harron  of  the  Washington  area. 

In  behalf  of  a  number  of  veteran  staff 
members  on  Capitol  Hill  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Cleary,  I  want  to  ex- 
tend condolences  to  the  family. 


Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  speech,  "Democ- 
racy: What  It  Means  to  Me,"  which  was 
given  by  a  young  constituent  of  mine  who 
has  made  an  outstanding  record  in  scho- 
lastic endeavors. 

Mr.  R.  Glen  Smiley,  of  Bozeman.  Mont., 
was  the  winning  contestant  from  my 
State  in  the  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  put  on  by  the  ladies  auxiliary  of 
the  VFW.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  visit 
with  the  winners  from  their  respective 
States  at  the  VFW  annual  congressional 
dinner,  March  8.  at  the  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 
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The  speech  follows: 
Democract:  What  It  Means  to  Us 
(By  R.  Glen  Smiley.  Bozeman,  Mont.) 
Though  I  be  not  of  great  intellect,  I  wish 
to   go   to   college   and   some  day   become  a 
practicing  lawyer.     Though  I  wish  to  be  a 
lawyer  today  I  wish  to  be  able  to  change 
my  mind  tomorrow.     Though  I  love  my  coun- 
try, I  do  from  time  to  Ume  disagree,  as  well 
as   agree,   with   some   of   our   Government's 
actions.     I    wish    to    express    my    opinions 
Though  I  am  not  as  yet  of  the  age  at  which 
I  may  vote.   I   wish  to  have  that  privilege 
should  I  attain  that  age.     And  though  l  may 
now  worship  my  God  in  my  own  way  I  wish 
to  have  that  privilege  always. 

Mo6t  natural-born  Americans  of  my  gen- 
eration. I  myself  Included,  have  no  real  con- 
cept of  any  way  of  life  othCT  than  the  bounti- 
ful one  we  have  come  to  know  so  weU,  in  this 
the  land  of  the  free.  I  doubt  very  seriously 
that  we  appreciate  It  as  much  as  we  should 
We  have  not  had  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage of  living  through  a  depreasion  and  at 
least  one  World  War,  as  has  most  of  the 
preceding  generaUon.  They  know  hard 
times  and  perhaps  have  a  little  deeper  ap- 
preciation for  democracy  and  Its  manv  vir- 
tues. •* 

This  sense  of  appreciation,  held  by  most 
of  the  preceding  generation,  must  be  at  least 
In  part  transferred  to  otu-  generation— this 
deep  feeling  for  the  only  way  of  life  that  I 
like  thousands  of  others  like  me,  have  ever 
known,  coupled  with  an  undying  faith  in  God 
and  a  good  strong  knowledge  of  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  will  form  all  the 
armor,  swords,  and  shields  necessary  for  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  to  survive 

What  democracy  U  to  me  It  may  not  be 
to  someone  else.     To  a  boy  In  another  land. 
It  may  be  a  meaningless  abstraction.     Oh 
how  a  taste  of  this  sweet  fruit  as  we  know  it 
might  stir  his  Imagination. 

Democracy  Is  the  American  way  of  life  and 
undoubtedly  our  most  aged  and  beloved  In- 
sututlon.  It  is  Old  Glory  rippling  gently  In 
the  breeze,  the  shrill  notes  from  the  trumpet 
playing    "The    Star-Spangled    Banner."    ^ 

S,«  ^."^"°^  ""•  ^^^^  °^  Allegiance, 
the  White  House  and  aU  its  tenante  the 
stately  Halls  of  our  Nation's  Capitol.  Arllnit- 
ton  National  Cemetery,  and  the  dedicated 
courapous  souls  of  those  resting  peacefully 
there.  It  is  the  amber  waves  of  grain,  the 
purple  mountain's  majesty,  the  fruited 
pi&ins. 

i.i!  »»^ft»l»li»g  »n  a  rlppUng  brook  under  a 
large  shade  tree,  a  boy  and  his  dog.  a  little 
grl  in  rulHee  and  lace.  Democracy  la  our 
President,  our  Congressmen,  and  other  pubUc 
Officials,  the  laboring  man,  business  execu- 
tives, white-collar  workers,  the  educator  It 
Is  60  sovereign  SUtes,  our  Republic. 

Democracy  U  the  will  of  the  majority  with- 
out denying  the  minority  its  precious  rights. 

lAl^"."***'  ""*  "y  '^^^  «d  Where  my 
nel^bor  s  rights  begin.  Democracy  is  mine. 
I  intend  to  keep  it.  Bom  In  freedom  and 
beUevlng  in  freedom,  I  am  wUllng  to  light  to 
maintain  freedom.  I.  Uke  all  thSse  who  be- 
Ueve  as  deeply  as  I  do,  would  rather  die  on 
my  feet  than  live  on  my  knees. 
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tired  former  director  of  public  relations 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  brings 
to  our  recollecUon  that  after  graduation 
from  Princeton  University,  military  serv- 
ice In  World  War  I,  and  a  stint  with  the 
Conde  Nast  publicaUons,   he  came  to 
work  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  RaUroad 
and  was  forever  after  a  dedicated  Mary- 
lander.    His  widespread   popularity  all 
over  the  railroad  system  developed  when, 
as  editor  of  the  BalUmore  &  Ohio  maga- 
zine, he  fostered  a  spirt  of  employee-em- 
ployer loyalty  and  understanding  unique 
in    railroad    employment    at   the    time. 
This  attitude  was  reflected  In  unusual 
politeness  always  shown  passengers  by 
the  company's  trainment  that  won  for 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  widespread 
reputation  for  courtesy  it  enjoyed.    Fur- 
thering his  ideas  of  good  employment  re- 
lationship. "Bob"  Van  Sant  encouraged 
employees  to  form  a  singing  society  of 
which  he  became  the  director.    There- 
after, this  choir,  known  as  the  B.  &  o 
Glee  Club,  gained  well-deserved  fame  in 
all  the  13  States  traversed  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad. 

One  of  my  constituents.  John  A.  Rupp 
a  retired  employee  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Raili'oad  and  one  who  knew  Bob 
Van  Sant  well,  paid  tribute  to  him  In  the 
following  letter  which  he  sent  to  the 
forum  of  the  Baltimore  evening  papers: 
Traveling  down  the  corridors  of  time  it  is 
appropriate  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  M.  Van  Sant.  He  was  an  A-1  pub- 
licity man  and  peerless  leader  of  the  B  &  O 
Glee  Club,  having  served  his  country  and  the 
railroad  well.  ' 

■Bob."  as  he  was  affecUonatcly  known,  was 
a  protege  of  the  late  President  WUlaid  and 
followed  his  "boss"  in  many  good  attributes, 
notably  the  good-nelghbt*  policy.  "Love's 
Old  Sweet  Song"  was  his  favorite  ballad  dur- 
ing life,  and  at  death  became  the  "Master 
of  his  fate,  the  captain  of  his  soul  " 
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the  administration  of  justice  than  long 
delays  in  obtaining  a  trial.  Nothing  Is 
more  frustrating  or  dlsapUolntlng  to  liti- 
gants than  the  fact  that  they  literaUy 
cannot  get  their  day  In  court. 

One  way  that  we  in  Congress  can  help 
maintain  their  respect  for  law  and  or- 
der, one  way  that  we  In  Congress  can 
help  to  create  a  stronger  sense  through- 
out the  country  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  truly  the  refuge  of  all  those  who 
seek  jusUce.  Is  to  pass  a  bill  which  wiU 
make  the  number  of  judges  more  nearly 
comparable  to  the  number  of  cases  that 
need  to  be  decided. 

^J^  ye  pass  this  legislation,  I  think 
that  the  administration,  particulariy 
the  President  and  the  Attorney  General 
should  be»  aware  that  we  are  placln*  a 
heavy  responsibility  on  them  to  nomi- 
nate the  kinds  of  judges  who  will  do  the 
job  that  needs  to  be  done.  Certainly 
Judges  who  are  appointed  purely  for 
partisan  reasons  or  purely  for  personal 
reasons  are  not  going  to  be  the  kinds  of 
judges  who  are  needed.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  President  and  the  Attorney 
General  will  seek  those  men  who  are 
leaders  m  the  profession,  who  are  qual- 
ified, who  have  had  experience,  and  who 
will  deal  to  the  American  people  the 
Wnd  of  well-tempered  justice  which 
these  times  demand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
is  available  in  the  printed  hearings,  and 
the  evidence  which  Is  summarized  in  the 
^°^^*^  report,  demand  that  we  sup- 
port this  bill  today. 


Additional  Federal  Judges  and  Districts 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 
The  House  in  Committee  at  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (S.  1666)  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and 
district  judges  and  for  other  purposes 


Tribute  to  Robert  M.  Van  Sant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or  MAartANO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 
Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent demise  of  Robert  M.  Van  Sant.  m- 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  committee  blU  for  addition- 
al judges,  because  I  feel  that  additional 
Federal  judges  are  very  badly  needed  In 
tills  country.  We  hear  a  lot  these  days 
about  the  population  explosion,  but  It 
^^f^,  °^^"  recognized  that  there  Is  in 
addition  and  concomitant  to  the  popu- 
lation explosion  another  explosion, 
which  Is  the  litigation  explosion.  As  the 
population  Increases  and  as  the  cycle  of 
Duslness  becomes  more  rapid  there  Is 
simply  more  business  than  the  courts 

i*^,^'V'*Pj^"'  ^^  '^"^  »t  Its  present 
level  of  staff. 

^'^^^^''^1  }  '^  "^«™  ^  a  demon- 
rtrated  need  for  the  passage  of  this  bill 
Nothing  is  more  harmful  to  the  cause  of 


Application  Procedure  for  Medicare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 
Mr  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  have  received  a  communica- 
tion this  past  week  from  one  of  the 
business  leaders  in  the  San  Francisco 
community  who,  in  good  faith,  has  made 
an  effort  to  apply  for  the  supplemental 
benefits  provided  by  medicare. 

I  doubt  if  this  constituent's  experience 
il  fv,"^"^  °^'  therefore.  I  urge  those 
l^H^r^,''^''^^'''  °^  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  responsible  for  implemen- 
tation of  medicare  to  review  their  appli- 
^^on  procedure,  with  a  view  to  simpll- 

The  current  procedure,  in  many  re- 
spects. Is  unnecessarily  onerous,  confus- 
ing, and  complicated. 

My  constituent's  letter  follows: 

rJ.,^'"l."°^  *?  '*'*'^  *^*  method  being 
required  of  people  over  66  years  of  age  to 
qualify  for  medicare. 

I  filed  with  the  local  Social  Security  Ad- 
nunlstratlon  In  order  to  apply  for  the  sup- 
plemental medical  benefits  provided  undCT 
the  new  medicare  legislation.  I  completed 
the  form  sent  to  me  and  returned  it  to- 
gether with  a  certified  copy  of  my  birth 
certificate  which  I  had  obtained  in  1943  for 
passport  purposes.    I  have  now  been  advleed 
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that  I  muBt  flic  an  application  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  Pittsburg.  Kanj..  In 
order  to  further  substantiate  my  birth  rec- 
ords. They  want  certain  information  from 
me  because  the  certificate  of  birth  which  I 
sent  them  had  not  been  issued  before  I  was 
6  yean  of  age. 

I  was  born  in  Vallejo.  CalU..  on  October 
22,  1897.  The  appUcatlon  for  search  of  cen- 
sus records  requires  that  I  give  the  number 
and  street  ("very  Important")  In  the  town 
where  I  lived  on  June  1.  1900.  at  which  time 
I  was  aVa  years  of  age.  It  happens  that  I 
have  an  older  brother  living  who  more  or 
less  remembered  the  address  of  our  home 
on  that  date.  The  same  Information  is  re- 
quested for  similar  dates  In  the  next  six 
decades.  This  I  was  able  to  give  with  moder- 
ate accuracy. 

This  form  contains  the  statement:  "If 
signed  above  by  mark  (x) .  two  witnesses 
must  slgtn  here."  I  doubt  that  anyone  who 
has  to  sign  by  his  mark  will  thoroughly 
understand  the  requirements  of  this  applica- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  procedures  which 
are  being  developed  ostensibly  to  assist  eld- 
erly people  to  obtain  medicare  benefits  will 
defeat  their  own  ends.  The  purpose  of  these 
forms  should  be  to  simplify,  not  to  compli- 
cate, obtaining  medicare. 

I  practiced  law  for  36  years  and  b»ve  been 
the  head  of  a  business  for  about  10  more. 
I  will  complete  every  form  sent  to  me  until 
I  can  properly  qualify  for  medicare  beneflu. 
whether  or  not  I  remember  the  number  and 
name  of  the  street  I  lived  on  when  I  was 
a>4  years  old.  I  have  two  types  of  health 
Insurance  which  will  provide  the  benefits 
that  medicare  does,  but  I  want  to  participate 
In  medicare. 

It  Is  of  great  concern  to  me  that  many 
people  who  shoul<t  be  getting  medicare  bene- 
fits and  who  are  the  people  for  whom  the 
statute  was  adopted  are  either  going  to  be 
without  such  assistance  or  be  subjected  to 
endless  requirements  for  quallflcatlon. 

I  don't  think  they  should  be  so  subjected. 
I  think  that  many  of  them  will  forget  the 
whole  thing  rather  than  go  through  the  bu- 
reaucratic trlvlallUes  attached  to  it. 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  any  assist- 
ance you  might  bfe  able  to  give  that  would 
lead  to  slmpUflcatlon  of  these  requirements. 
I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  general 
objective  of  the  statute,  which  Is  to  help 
elderly  people. 
Sincerely, 


March  3,  1966 


Letter  From  Sergeant  Skipper 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MASTXANV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
national  debate  over  our  policies  In  Viet- 
nam, our  men  on  active  duty  deserve 
to  be  heard.  Sgt.  Terry  Skipper  of  Oak- 
land, Md  ,  has  expressed  his  thoughta 
on  the  war  and  his  role  In  Vietnam  in 
a  letter  printed  in  the  Free  State  Warrior, 
the  official  publication  of  the  Maryland 
Department  of  the  American  Legion. 

I  would  like  to  bring  his  comments  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress: 
PaoM  A  Pbxx  Statk  Wajuuob  Of  VorrNAic 

(This  letter  Is  reprinted  here  Juat  as  It  came 
to  us  from  Sergeant  Skipper.  In  Vletzuon. 
We're  proud  to  claim  him  as  a  native  of 
Oakland.  Ud.) 


Pi.«  iSM.  December  8, 1965. 
American  Lbciok. 

Deas  Sas:  Today  1  celebrated  my  birthday 
and  I  started  out  the  same  as  always,  by 
balling  water  out  of  my  present  home  and 
tying  loose  sand  bags.  Aside  from  being  one 
more  day  closer  to  going  home.  It  looked  like 
Just  another  day.  I  have  carried  a  little 
paper  flag  on  my  helOMt  for  3  mouths  and 
all  my  men  wanted  one  and  all  the  native 
children  would  try  to  talk  me  out  of  It.  I 
promised  my  men  I  would  get  them  each  a 
flag  alter  reading  a  news  clipping  about  the 
American  Legion  giving  away  flags. 

This  evening.  I  was  surprised  and  happy 
to  receive  a  box  of  1.200  from  the  American 
Legion  in  Baltimore.  That  was  by  far  the 
beet  birthday  present  I  could  have  wanted. 
So  far  I  have  only  had  the  opportunity  to 
give  one  to  each  member  of  my  company. 
I  will  give  one  to  everyone  I  meet,  especially 
the  Vietnamese  children.  I  was  anmzed  at 
the  way  my  soldiers  pinned  on  these  flags 
and  I  knew  to  a  man.  each  one  Is  proud  to  be 
an  American  and  to  be  here  in  this  war. 

I  have  heard  many  complaints  and  gripes, 
but  I  have  never  heard  a  man  complain  about 
being  over  here.  Many  of  us  have  served  In 
Korea  and  knew  what  to  expect.  Most  of  our 
new  replacements  are  volunteers  from  Ger- 
many, Korea,  and  some  stateside  organlza- 
Uops.  Once  a  man  is  here,  he  realizes  what 
we  are  fighting  for.  But  people  who  are  safe 
and  content  at  home  can't  or  won't  visualize 
what  Is  happening  in  the  world  today. 

The  soldiers  In  Vietnam  are  not  politicians 
or  brilliant  tacticians,  but  everyone  here  ar- 
gues and  debates  about  the  situation,  and 
every  group.  In  the  chow  line,  the  mess  hall 
or  work  details,  talks  about  the  war  all  the 
time. 

Everyone  here  realizes  that  we  are  fighting 
for  the  survival  of  freemen  everywhere  and 
not  for  the  freedom  and  safety  of  South  Viet- 
nam. My  dad  told  me  if  a  bee  sUngs  you, 
kill  it.  If  more  bees  sting  you,  destroy  the 
nest.  We  have  been  stung  in  Korea,  Cuba, 
Dominican  Reputrilc  and  Vietnam  and  nu- 
merous other  places.  Americans  who  help 
buUd  the  nest  by  demonstrating,  volunteer- 
ing aid  (to  the  enemy)  and  burning  draft 
cards  are  only  tearing  freedom  apart.  I  burnt 
my  draft  card  too,  but  I  was  a  sergeant  with  6 
years  In  the  Army  when  I  did  bum  It. 

I  believe  In  freedom  of  speech  but  I  also 
believe  In  the  truth.  I  see  no  reason  why 
these  demonstrators,  card  burners,  and  agita- 
tors are  not  punished.  To  me  this  Is  no  more 
than  treason  and  should  be  trei^ted  as  such. 

I  suppose  I  am  bitter  because  o<  the  many 
soldiers  who  died  by  the  code  and  their 
creed.  I  would  give  my  life  without  hesita- 
tion, but  not  for  the  unpatriotic  few  who 
couldn't  care  less. 

My  men  and  I  are  trying  to  earn  the  re- 
spect of  our  country  and  the  world  by  living 
up  to  the  standards  set  down  by  American 
servicemen  in  our  Nation's  history.  Not  only 
are  we  soldiers,  but  self-appointed  ambassa- 
dors, and  we  try  to  Indoctrinate  the  natives 
as  all  OI's  before  us.  My  only  hope  is  that 
someone  will  attempt  to  Indoctrinate  those 
bums  at  home  who  hurt  our  Imxige. 

I  am  preeenUy  a  squad  leader  In  the  re- 
connaissance platoon.  2d  BattalUon.  5th  Cav- 
alry. There  are  12  of  us  left  from  the  34  men 
we  started  with  when  we  arrived.  Some  of 
you  have  experienced  this  before  and  it  will 
happen  again,  but  my  men  fought  for  a  cause 
and  I  am  proud  of  them  all. 

I  am  also  proud  of  the  organizations  such 
as  the  American  Legion  for  I  know  they  are 
behind  us.  We  realize  that  America  U  be- 
hind us  and  our  morale  la  high.  Just  keep  the 
p^ple  behind  us  and  It  wUl  shorten  this  war 
for  everyone. 

I  wUl  let  you  know  what  effect  the  little 
flags  have  on  the  people  here.  I  am  sure  It 
will  be  a  pleasant  effect. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Sgt.  Toar  SKiPna. 


A  Throwback  to  Slavery:  FEC's  Yellow 
I  Dof  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   IfEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  held  hearings  on 
amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956.  The  Initial  reason 
for  the  proposed  amendments  related  to 
the  exemption  of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
estate  of  Jacksonville,  Pla.,  frcHn  the  act. 
It  was  suggested  to  our  committee  that 
the  exemption  of  the  Du  Pont  estate 
from  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
which  exemption  made  it  possible  for  the 
IXi  Pont  estate  to  keep  properties  it 
would  otherwise  have  to  dispose  of,  had 
enabled  the  Du  Pont  estate  to  pull  to- 
gether an  empire  of  vast  size.  The  size 
of  this  empire  was  such  that  the  Du  Pont 
estate  became  a  major  factor  in  the  po- 
litical economy  of  Florida,  exercising  ap- 
propriate power  and  influence. 

One  of  the  Du  Pont  estate  holdings 
is  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway.  Dur- 
ing testimony  before  our  committee,  Mr. 
Edward  Ball,  who  runs  the  Du  Pont 
estate  empire,  said  he  knew  of  no  in- 
stance where  anyone  had  ever  accused 
the  Du  Pont  estate  of  abusing  its  eco- 
nomic power.  I  will  give  him  an  In- 
stance today — I  accuse  the  Du  Pont 
estate  of  abusing  power  with  respect  to 
the  serfdom  it  Is  trying  to  impose  on  the 
workers  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way. 

I  am  inserting  Into  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  March  5,  1966,  edition  of 
Labor,  the  weekly  newspaper  of  a  group 
of  transportation  unions.  I  think  the 
editorial  shows  the  abuses  very  clearly. 
The  railroad  unions  can  be  sure  I  am 
with  them  on  this,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  once  the  facts  (behind  the  labor 
baiting  of  the  Du  Pont  estate  are  known, 
that  our  Nation's  railroaders  will  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  firm  support  of  the  entire 
Congress. 

A  Throwback  to  Slavery;  FEC's  Yellow  Doo 
Plan 

Several  weeks  ago.  In  a  news  story,  we 
mentioned  the  "yellow  dog"  contract  that 
Financier  Eldward  Ball  Is  trying  to  force  on 
the  employees  of  his  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
way, where  "nonoperatlng"  employees  have 
been  on  strike  since  January  23,  1963. 

Some  readers  have  asked  us  to  explain 
what  Ball's  "yellow  dog"  notice  contains. 
We  are  glad  to  do  so.  Ball  and  his  officials 
pow  feel  they  have  the  whip  hand  over  the 
employees.  Their  demands  Illustrate  what 
any  railroad  management  might  Insist  on^ 
If  they  feel  they  have  a  whip  hand  over  the 
employees.  Thus,  these  facts  are  important 
to  every  railroader. 

The  uniform  demands  served  by  Ball's  PEO 
Railway  on  all  the  nonops  include  the  fol- 
lowing Items: 

"Employees  covered  by  this  agreement  shall 
perform  any  work  assigned  them  by  the  car- 
rier, including  work  not  normally  performed 
by  them  In  the  job  classifications  to  which 
the  carrier  has  assigned  them." 

"Nothing  In  theee  rules  shall  Umlt  •  •  • 
the   right   of   the   carrier   to  contract   work 
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•   •   •  to    Independent    contractors    of    the 
carrier's  sole  selection." 

The  notice  then  sets  out  Job  clfLsslflcatlons 
and  rates  of  pay  (the  rates  being  generally 
87  cents  an  hour  less  than  now  paid  on  aU 
other  class  I  railroads).  The  notice  adds- 
-These  Job  classlflcatlons  may  be  eliminated 
consolidated,  or  added  to  by  the  railway  as 
the  requirements  of  the  service  demand  " 
Also,  "The  railway  may,  at  Its  discretion, 
designate  positions  In  any  craft  as  'excepted  ' 
following  which  those  positions  wUl  no 
longer  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  this  agree- 
ment." The  notice  also  sets  up  only  fo\ir 
master  seniority  rosters  for  all  nonops. 

The  notice  abolishes  the  principle  of  lay- 
ing off  and  calling  back  on  the  basis  of  se- 
niority, stating  that  Instead  "fitness,  abUlty 
and  seniority  shaU  prevail"— with  the  rail- 
road as  the  Judge. 

The  notice  abolishes  paid  meal  periods  and 
also  abolishes  the  regular  40-hour  week 
stating  that  "regular  assignments  will  be  on 
a  5-  or  6-day  workweek  basis  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  service." 

The  notice  abolishes  any  fixed  starting 
times,  places,  or  traveltlme  allowance  for  aU 
nonop  Jobs. 

On  vacations,  the  notice  changes  the  work 
qualifications  and  lops  off  the  standard 
fourth  week  of  vacation  after  16  years  of 
work.  ■' 

On  holidays,  the  notice  abolishes  paid  holi- 
days, saying  that  an  equivalent  has  been 
added  to  the  regular  rates  of  pay. 

The  notice  leaves  the  terms  and  admln- 
IstraUon  of  any  employee  health  and  Ufe 
Insurance  solely  up  to  management 

The  notice  states:  "Where  service  Is  in- 
termittent, 8  hours*  actual  time  on  duty 
within  a  spread  of  12  hours  shall  consUtute 
a  day's  work." 

The  notice  would  deprive  PEC  employees 
Of  the  Washington  Job  protection  agreement 
m  case  of  merger  or  consolidation. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  setbacks  the 
preamble  to  this  PEC  notice  reservee  to  man- 
agement, except  as  "specifically  restricted  or 
Umlted  by  this  agreement."  the  "sole  right 
and  prerogative  to  hire,  lay  off.  promote  de- 
mote, transfer,  evispend.  or  discharge  for 
cause,"  to  "assign  and  reassign  duties  to 
Jobs,"  and.  In  fact,  everything  else  of  Impor- 
tance to  the  employees. 

The  PEC  has  preesed  a  substantially  sim- 
ilar notice  on  the  operating  employees,  with 
some  added  items  such  as  these : 

All  ops  will  be  In  a  single  master  seniority 
group.  BiUeage  basis  of  pay  wUl  be  abolished 
and  so  will  any  crew  consist  of  requirements 
and  any  dUtlnctlon  between  rood  and  yard 
work.  "Regular  assignments  wUl  be  on  a  5- 
6-.  or  7-day  workweek  basis  In  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  service  "  Rates 
of  pay  are  set  far  below  the  standart  on 
other  railroads. 

As  one  raUroader  put  It,  "The  PEG  left  only 
one  thing  out  of  these  noUces— they  don't 
require  us.  so  far,  to  wear  stripes." 

Both  ops  and  nonops  have  made  long  and 
sincere  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  FEC  on 
these  notices.  Last  January  the  PEC  miule 
(^apparent  conciliatory  gesture,  offering  to 
boost  the  pay  rates  by  15  percent.  But  FEC 
officials  tied  this  to  acceptance  of  their  "yel- 
low dog"  contract  tn  toto.  Including  refusal 
to  call  back  the  strikers  based  on  seniority 
That  Is  where  things  now  stand. 

These  facts,  we  think,  make  one  thing 
clearer  than  ever:  Every  raUroader  in  Amer- 
ica owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  PEC  em- 
ployees for  their  long  and  grueling  struggle 
•gainst  economic  serfdom.  Let  us  do  vhat 
we  can  to  help  them. 
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Proclamatioii  of  the  Geveland  Conmiit- 
tee  for  Hangarian  Liberatioii 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.    FEIGHAN.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
widespread  arrests  of  so-called  suspi- 
cious people  taking  place  In  Hungary  to- 
day has  reached  shocking  proportions. 
Reports  In  the  free  press  indicate  the 
so-called  suspicious  persons  are  being 
arrested    by    the    Communist    security 
police  on  the  alleged  grounds  that  they 
are    engaged    in     anUstate    activities. 
Many  of  those  arrested  were  imprisoned 
previously  for  taking  part  In  or  sym- 
pathizing with  the  Hungarian  Freedom 
Revolution  of  October  1956.     Under  a 
general    amnesty,    offered    as    evidence 
that  the  brutal  Communist  system  of 
the  depKJsed  Rakosi  was  an  evil  of  the 
past,  these  political  prisoners  were  re- 
leased from  prison.    A  great  propaganda 
campaign  was  then  launched  to  paint 
the  new  regime  as  humane,  concerned 
about  the  needs  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple,  and   providing   more   freedom   for 
everyone  in  Himgary. 

This  latest  evidence  of  the  dictatorial 
and  tyrannical  tactics  used  by  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  regime  is  ample  to 
demonstrate  that  there  Is  no  political 
Uberty  or  individual  freedom  In  Hungary 
and.  on  the  contrary,  there  is  In  prog- 
ress a  widespread  program  for  suppres- 
sing human  rights.  No  one  should  be 
deceived  that  the  Communist  regime  in 
Budapest  has  liberalized  conditions  for 
the  Hungarian  people,  or  that  there  is 
any  genuine  desire  on  Its  part  to  abide 
by  the  human  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

In  these  circumstances  the  represent- 
ative to  the  United  Nations  of  the  Hun- 
garian Communist  regime  is  busy  on  the 
American  scene  attempting  to  carry  out 
the  propaganda  program  which  has  been- 
discredited  by  the  very  acts  of  the  Bu- 
dapest regime  now  taking  place  in  Hun- 
gary. To  counteract  the  propaganda 
work,  responsible  citizens  in  Cleveland 
have  issued  a  proclamation  pointing  up 
the  duplicity  as  well  as  the  threat  to 
peace  Involved  In  these  propaganda 
maneuvers. 

I  Include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
the  proclamation  of  the  Cleveland  Com- 
mittee for  Hungarian  Liberation: 
Statement  of  the  CoMMrrna:  for 
Honcabian  Libesation 
AccOTdlng  to  an  Item  In  the  February  20 
1966.  the  Plain  Dealer,  an  organization  called 
the  Hungarian  American  League  for  Peace 
Uitends  to  honor  Karoly  Csatorday  on  March 
6    1966.   with  a   banquet  at  the  City  Qub. 
Mr.  Csatorday  hold  himself  out  as  an  ambas- 
Mdor  of  the  Hungarian  people  to  the  United 
Nations.    Since  Mr.  Csatorday  representa  the 
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Hungarian  Government,  rather  than  the 
Hungarian  people,  we  wish  to  state  our 
position. 

The  Communist  dictatorship  currently  rul- 
ing Hungary  Imposed  on  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple a  "must  vote,  but  must  not  elect"  mock- 
ery in  their  elections.  The  Kadar-Kallal 
regime,  elected  under  this  situation,  sent 
Mr.  Csatorday  to  the  United  Nations,  and  he 
is  therefore  a  representative  of  the  Commu- 
nist goverimient.  but  not  of  the  Hungarian 
people.  In  an  international  organization 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  a  representaOve 
sent  by  the  government,  but  not  freely 
elected  by  the  people.  Is  not  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people. 

Mr.  Csatorday.  during  the  years  1951  to 
1955.  was  In  Communist  China  and  North 
Vietnam.  The  officials  of  the  Communist 
Party,  which  Is  now  the  ruling  party  of  Hun- 
gary, have  long  been  guilty  of  arresting  Hun- 
garian workers,  peasants,  freedom  fighters 
students,  and  priests  who  disagree  with  their 
fonn  of  government.  ThU  Is  the  bitterest 
type  of  war— a  war  of  tyranny  against  de- 
fenseless citizens.  Mr.  Csatorday,  a  repre- 
sentative of  this  type  of  government,  stands 
only  for  war,  and  not  for  peace. 

We  solemnly  protest  the  honoring  of  a 
represenUtlve  of  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
We  demand  for  the  Hungarian  people  a 
free,  general,  and  secret  ballot  by  which 
every  vote  for  every  candidate  would  count, 
and  by  which  a  candidate,  regardless  of  his 
pontics,  could  be  elected  by  the  people. 

We  demand  for  the  Hungarian  people  the 
end  of  the  cold  terror;  the  end  of  the  Rus- 
sian occupaUon  of  Hungary;  the  end  of  po- 
litical arrests;  the  end  of  Imprisonments  of 
ttie  revolutionary  heroes  of  the  Freedom 
Plght  of  1956;  the  freedom  to  work,  to  wor- 
■lilp.  to  have  a  free  press,  to  belong  to  un- 
ions which  are  free  from  government  tyr- 
anny; and  to  have  the  right  to  unrestricted 
ownership  of  land  without  kolchoees. 

We  demand  the  return  of  Hungary  to  her 
people  so  that  she  may  become  a  new  free 
Hungary. 

COMMrrrEE   fob    HtTNCAHIAN   LlBERATIOW, 

ISTVAN  EszTERHAS,  President. 
Elemeh  Homoknat.  Vice  President. 
Antal  J.  Lelbach.  Vice  President. 
Laszlo  a.  SmcmcH,  Vice  President. 
Ebno  Godany.  Chairman  of  the  Board  ot 
Directors. 


Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28. 1966 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost 
30  years  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Albert  Thomas  who  with  each  year 
of  service  rose  in  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  every  Member  of  the  House.  This 
House  will  not  be  the  same  without  him. 

Albert  Thomas  was  a  quiet  man*  he 
shunned  publicity,  devoting  his  energies 
to  making  himself  expert  in  the  most 
complex  legislative  matters,  such  as  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  appropriations  for  Independent 
offlcea.     His   discretion   and   Judg^^ 
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served  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  well. 

Albest  Thomas  had  courage  and  faltli. 
and  both  sustained  him  during  hla  last 
illness.  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  ua 
oldtimers.  Only  10  men  now  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  served 
longer.  Especially  for  those  of  us  among 
the  10.  his  passing  is  especially  cruel. 

To  his  wife  and  to  his  family  I  ext«id 
my  deepest  sympathy  and  join  in  their 
sense  of  loss. 
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Repeal  the  Medicare  LoyaJty  Oath 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  7,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAIa  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  in  proposing  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  controversial  non- 
Communist  loyalty  oath  provision  of  the 
new  medicare  health  insurance  program 
for  our  senior  citizens. 

Under  the  loyalty  provision,  more  than 
2  million  Americans  over  the  age  of  65 
must  sign  a  disclaimer  of  Cmnmunlst 
affiliation  in  order  to  establish  their  eligi- 
bility for  medicare  health  benefits. 

As  one  of  the  original  congressional 
sponsors  of  this  forward-looking  program 
to  provide  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  benefits  for  the  aged.  I  am 
astonished  that  we  would  subject  our 
elderly  citizens  to  the  indignity  of  sign- 
ing such  an  offensive  and  demeaning 
affidavit — with  Its  repugnant  Inference 
of  disloyalty — before  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  historic  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  no  farmer 
is  asked  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath  to  get  a 
crop  loan,  nor  Is  any  small  businessman 
asked  to  sign  such  an  oath  when  he  seeks 
financial  help  from  the  Oovemment. 

And  only  last  year  Congress  eliminated 
such  disclaimers  as  requirements  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  Job  Corps,  and  for 
VISTA  volunteers.  In  the  Federal  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Earlier,  Congress  amended  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  find  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  to 
eliminate  a  disclaimer  that  the  academic 
community  had  for  years  considered  of- 
fensive— so  offensive.  In  fact,  that  many 
of  our  leading  colleges  and  universitlea 
simply  refused  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
grams established  by  those  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
to  know  that  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens  has  announced  its  sup- 
port of  the  effort  to  repeal  the  non-Com- 
munist disclaimer  clause. 

The  section  of  the  medicare  law  to 
which  we  object  does  not  affect  the  17 
million  senior  citizens  covered  by  social 
security,  railroad  retirement,  or  dvll 
service. 

But.  the  approximately  3  mllUoQ 
Americans  over  65  not  covered  by  these 
programs  have  to  make  a  special  appli- 
cation for  medicare  benefits. 


And  the  loyalty  clause  requires  these 
medicare  applicants  to  affirm  that  dur- 
ing the  preceding  12  months  they  have 
not  been  members  of  any  organization 
required  to  register  under  the  Internal 
Seciirlty  Act  of  1950.  This  relates  pri- 
marily to  Communist  and  Communist- 
front  organizations. 

My  bill  would  eliminate  this  special 
loyalty  test  requirement  for  the  10  per- 
cent of  Americans  over  65  who  are  now 
affected  by  It. 


Voice  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    ICIIfNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  7, 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary 
conduct  a  volce-of -democracy  contest  in 
the  Nation's  schools.  This  year,  over 
300.000  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test, COTapeting  for  scholarships.  They 
wrote  their  speeches  on  the  subject: 
'•Democracy— What  It  Means  to  Me." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that 
I  present  the  winning  speech  for  the  en- 
tire State  of  Minnesota.  I  am  proud 
that  it  was  written  by  a  young  constituent 
of  mine,  David  Allen  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 
As  I  read  David's  speech,  I  found  that 
he  comes  to  a  conclusion  that  Is  basic 
to  democracy — and  yet  which  Is  disre- 
garded or  misunderstood  by  too  large  a 
segment  of  our  citizenry — that  for  de- 
mocracy to  function  effectively  the 
greatest  possible  participation  and  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  In- 
dividual citizen  Is  necessary. 

The  winning  contestants  from  each 
State  au^  to  be  in  Washington  next  week 
for  the  final  contest  judging.  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me  that 
David  Allen's  speech  should  be  among  the 
top  contenders  of  the  national  competi- 
tion. 

The  speech  follows: 

Pkeedom  and  Psocs 
(By  Dave  Allen) 

You  know,  there's  &n  old  story  about  free- 
dom and  frogs,  Thl«  fable  has  It  that  you 
can't  kUl  a  bullfrog  by  dropping  him  In  boil- 
ing water.  Why?  Because  he  reacts  so 
quickly  to  the  sudden  heat  that  ht  Jumps 
out  before  he's  hurt.  But  If  you  put  him  In 
cold  water  and  then  gradually  bring  the 
water  to  a  boll,  be  never  decides  to  jimip 
tin  It's  too  late.  By  then  he's  not  only  loet 
his  freedom,  but  he's  well  done. 

So  It  Is  with  men.  too.  Sometimes  It  seems 
we're  as  foolish  as  the  bullfrog.  If  our  free- 
doms wars  taken  away  from  us  all  at  once 
by  scene  totalitarian  power,  we  would  have 
nothing  to  fear.  America  woiUd  unite,  flght, 
and  win.  But  this  Is  not  always  the  case. 
The  lasting  losses  of  freedom  are  often  sur- 
rendered, not  by  fopc*.  but  peacefully,  bit  by 
bit  And  too  otften  we  stt  back  and  blindly 
let  them  go.  Giving  up  a  UtUe  freedom  and 
democracy  for  soma  profound  goals  sounds 
noblrs.  btxt  Itis  ths  first  step  down  a  one-way 
street — a  dead  end  street.  And  once  liberty 
1«  gone,  U  Is  extremely  dlfflcult  to  recapture. 


Too  many  times  we  as  students  tell  our- 
selves, tliat  since  we  are  not  of  legal  age  to 
vote,  we  shouldn't  get  Involved  In  the  demo- 
cratic process.  This  Is  a  dangerous  assump- 
tion. Democracy  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  participation.  And  participation  Is 
the  vital  organ  of  democracy.  If  we  become 
apathetic  In  our  youth,  when  we  have  the 
energy  and  Idealism  to  actively  participate, 
will  we  change  so  suddenly  when  we  reach 
that  magical  age  of  21  ? 

All  American  citizens  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  democratic  system,  and  even  though 
we're  students,  we  are  American  cltlzeqs.  and 
we  enjoy  those  same  fruits  held  dear  by  all. 
Thus.  we.  as  teenagers,  have  the  same  obll- 
efations  and  responsibilities.  Freedom  cannot 
be  pre8er\ed  without  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  every  citizen — In  other  words.  Indi- 
vidual partlclpwitlon. 

Why  should  we  get  Involved?  And  how 
does  It  affect  us?  Wltliln  the  next  few  years 
most  of  tu  will  be  exercising  our  cherished 
democratic  privileges.  Soon  a  nation  will  be 
thrust  upon  our  shoulders-^tbe  wtiole  world 
will  watch  to  see  what  we  will  do.  We  must 
not  faU  to  respond.  This  Nation.  In  our 
hands,  will  carry  ujxjn  It  the  burden  of  the 
world — a  world  In  wlilch  two-thirds  of  the 
people  win  go  to  bed  hungry  tonight,  a  world 
which  must  pay  the  debt  left  us  unjustly 
by  history,  a  world  In  which  our  American 
democracy  must  stand  strong  so  that  It 
will  be  a  model  for  a  searching  world.  And 
most  ln>portant  we  must  defend  freedom 
around  the  world  so  that  tills  system  will 
perpetuate  for  our  children  not  ye*  born. 

How  can  we  meet  these  challenges  of  to- 
morrow and  retain  our  own  rights,  freedoms. 
and  llbertlee?  We  must  first  renew  freedom 
In  our  awn  hearts  and  In  our  tkomes.  And 
what  Is  a  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  par- 
ticipate? Participation  Is  democracy's 
champion.  Take  an  aotlve  role  In  your  com- 
mimlty.  Political  parties  are  staging  a 
never-ending  battle  to  recruit  volunteer  help, 
your  help.  Often  the  work  Is  not  very  glam- 
oroiis.  but  necessary,  necessary  to  elect  the 
man  whotn  you  want  to  represent  you.  He 
wlU  be  your  voice. 

Spteak  up  for  freedom  at  every  opportunity. 
This  will  oomhat  prejudice.  Leam  all  you 
can  about  the  enemies  of  freed<»iv,  and  op- 
pose those  people  and  policies  that  try  to 
limit  the  use  o*  yoxir  natural  and  constitu- 
tional rights.  And.  of  course,  whenever  the 
chanc*  becomes  yoxxn.  vote,  vote  your 
choice.  We  can  already  exercise  this  part 
of  democracy  In  our  own  school  elections. 
Voting  Intelligently  now  will  enable  us  to 
make  ttM  right  choices  In  the  future. 

If  we  value  anything  more  than  freedom, 
we  stand  the  chsjic«  of  loalng  freedom,'  and 
the  Irony  of  It  Is  that  If  It's  comfort  and 
moi^y  which  we  value  nx>re  highly,  we  will 
lose  them  also. 

Are  we  as  teenagers,  as  the  future  leaders 
of  tomorrow,  like  the  bullfrog  who  found  out 
all  too  soon  that  It  was  too  late  to  Jump? 
What  are  we  going  to  do  today  to  defend  our 
dwnooracy  tomorrow? 


Toward  Geaa  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MJCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congrissional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  entitled  "To- 
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ward  Clean  Water"  which  appeared  In 
the  Detroit.  Mich.,  News  of  February  25 
1966. 
The  article  follows: 

Toward  Clean  Water 
President   Johnson's   proposals   this   week 
for  fighting  water  pollution  represent  a  wel- 
come expansion  of  Federal  Interest  in  this 
growing  problem. 

Sure  to  win  wide  support  are  the  Presi- 
dent s  requests  to  double  the  existing  Fed- 
eral aid  to  State  antipollution  agencies  and 
to  eUmlnate  the  $1.2  million  ceiling  on  sew- 
age treatment  construction  grants  to  any  one 
city.  Both  Michigan  and  Defl-oit  may  be 
helped  If  these  changes  are  approved  by 
Congress.  ' 

Forward  looking,  too.  is  the  suggestion 
that  future  efforts  to  secure  clean  water  will 
be  handled  on  the  basis  of  enUre  river  basins 
The  President's  Idea  that  Federal  money  be 
supplied  to  fund  the  Interstate  organlza- 
tlons  needed  to  carry  out  this  work  Is  sound 
Not  so  popular  will  be  his  propoeaU  to 
speed  Federal  enforcement  of  cleanup  orders 
by  eliminating  the  1-year  delay  possible  un- 
der existing  laws  and  to  give  Federal  officers 
power  to  Uitervene  directly  in  pollution 
problems  affecting  only  one  State. 

Nor  will  some  local  Interests  Uke  the  Idea 
of  Federal  men  making  their  own  InspecUons 
of  waste  treatment  operations  by  munici- 
palities and  Industrial  plants. 

There  Is  nothing  the  poUuterB  Uke  so 
much  as  Interminable  delays— unless  it  Is 
dealing  with  friendly  local  officials  who  know 
local  problems. 

As  the  President  admitted,  his  proposals 
contain  some  strong  measures.  Some  would 
clearly  Intrude  on  areas  heretofore  reserved 
for  State  and  local  action.  As  we  have  often 
said  however,  the  story  of  water  pollution 
has  been  a  case  study  of  the  failure  of  State 
government  to  deal  with  Its  own  problems 

With  probably  the  strongest  law  and  best 
enforcement  program  In  the  Nation,  Michi- 
gan is  a  notable  exception  to  this  pattern, 
but  even  we  have  been  late  and  slow  In  our 
efforts. 

Now,  after  several  years  of  very  deUberate 
but  rather  timid  and  not  notably  successful 
attempts  to  get  other  States  to  move  force- 
fully to  conserve  the  Nation's  water  Wash- 
ington has  decided  It  must  take  the  initia- 
tive.   We  agree. 
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♦..J'"'™*'**  *^*  economic  development  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  by  providing  for  UJS. 
paruclpatlon  in  the  statewide  expoelUon  to 
be  hold  in  Alaska  during  1967.         ^^ 
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The  biU  as  reported  out,  and  the  point 
that  was  made,  was  that  the  tlUe  in 
effect  originally  as  Introduced  was  not 
a  celebration  tiUe.  but  as  has  been 
amended.  Is  a  centennial  bUl,  and  stand- 
hig  as  it  Is  properly  in  that  amended 
form  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  amended 
title  says  "A  blU  to  provide  for  U  S 
participation  in  the  1967  statewide  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  Alaska 
purchase,"  being  a  centennial  bill 

I  ^S^^IV^-  *^^  P°^'  ^^at  has  been  made 
Is  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
does  not  vote  money  generally  to  cele- 
brate centennials  and  this  is  the  obvious 
reason  for  drafting  the  bill  so  it  would 
go  to  PubUc  Works  Instead  of  Judiciary 
This  is.  In  my  opinion,  a  subterfuge  to 
get  money  for  a  centennial  that  could  not 
be  obtained  through  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. It  gives  preference  to  Alaska  over 
all  other  centennial  or  commemorative 
bills. 

Therefore  I  request  that  the  bUl  be 
voted  down,  because  the  amount  of  money 
requested  is  too  great,  and  It  in  effect 
Is  a  public  works  bill,  and  as  such  went 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
Alaska  rather  than  Its  being  a  true  cen- 
tennial bill  and  going  to  the  Judiciary 


"We  WUl  Bury  Yon" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Alaska  Centennial  of  1%7 
SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

Or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

The   House   In   Committee   of   the   Whole 

^"n"^  *^..'^*'  ^**^  °'  «»«'  ^'^°'»  bad  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJi.  9963)  to  promote 
tte  economic  development  of  the  State  of 

ta^t  ^J  t^^H  """^  '**'  ^-S-  P'^'clpatlon 
I^o.v^,^**'^'*^  exposition  to  be  held  in 
Alaska  during  1967. 

Mr  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  greater  re- 
^ct  for  the  Speaker  than  I,  and  he 
Diows  that.    As  I  understood  the  debate 

S^'i^  ''.^,''°  <i^*l>e"»e  of  the  reference 
Of  the  bill  as  It  was  drafted.  It  Is  my 
recollection  of  the  debate— and  I  was 
the  one  who  raised  the  question-that  the 
bill  was  drafted  as  its  tlUe  reads- 


HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 

*f^-  Wn^IAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Betty  Bullard.  of  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  was  re- 
cently named  winner  from  my  State  of 
the  annual  volce-of -democracy  contest  of 
toe  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Miss 
BiUlard,  a  student  at  H.  V.  Cooper  High 
School,  wrote  her  award-vrtnnlng  speech 
on  the  contest  theme  of  "Democracy— 
What  It  Means  to  Me." 

The  stirring  comments  by  this  young 
lady  indicate  a  unique  awareness  of  the 
magnificent  heritage  which  belongs  to 
this  Nation.  As  long  as  patriotic  young 
people  such  as  Miss  Bullard  are  deter^ 
mined  that  their  native  land  shaU  remain 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth"  then 
surely  the  great  American  democracy 
will  remain  secure. 
Her  speech  foUows: 

"We  Wiu,  Bukt  You" 

(By  Betty  Bullard) 

This  Is  the  threat.    No  matter  how  ©ccen- 

.       i!,fP"°^  ***  country  behind  these  words 

is  nothing  to  laugh  at.    What  am  I  doln«  to 

oppose  this  deUbwate.  rash  statement? 

."tI^L^^^J^"*  '^  '"^rt-  ««cb  «me  I  hear 
•The  Star-spangled  Banner."  to  renew  myef- 
forts  of  becoming  a  faithful  member  of  this 
democracy.  As  the  old  familiar  strains  roU 
on  I  shiver  though  the  air  is  still  Oddlv 
•no«gh  my  thoughts  wander  to  friends  and 
their  comrades  sleeping  on  foreign  soil  whm 


the  air  is  not  so  soil.  These  are  the  fighters 
or  my  generation  opposing  the  bold  onrush 

^i!^7  ^""^^  °^  P*°P>*  I  P^^y  that 
th^  strife  may  soon  find  us  victorious 

•„  .1  ^l^  informed  and  discussing  issues 
In  the  classroom  and  at  home.  I  am  jwepar- 
tag  to  be  a  full-fledged  citizen.  T^ugh 
participation  in  Youth  Congress  and  Girl's 
otate,  I  have  become  more  dedicated  to  work- 

L^'^r/K?°'f  *'^-  ^  ^''^^  ^"'^^^'^  ">e  '"'ler 
gears  of  tWs  democracy  by  actually  holdlne 

Srii?o?^  .*  '"'^^  government.  I  know  thi 
t^P  i^v^**"^  ^^^°^  *  8°«*  biU  has  passed 
the  mock  house  of  representoUves  andthe 
despair  when  I  cannot  convince  a  friend  of 
the  validity  of  my  arguments 

f^^  ?J  T        "■  "'"^^  ^  ^^'^  ^  overwhelm- 

meet  the  enemy.  But  there  U  a  wav  I 
can  be  the  voice  of  democracy  ^' 

I  have  a  heart  that  bursts  with  feeling  to- 
ward a  great  Nation  that  seems  divided  and 

hlpjlnesi:*^  ^^  "^^  ^  "^^  P--'t  ^ 
Democracy  is  participating  In  freedom  as 
long  as  you  live.  Bemembe?,  howe*?r^h^ 
your  neighbor  can  also  contribute  «  he  ^s 
fit.  By  going  30  miles  per  hour  in  that  sn^d 
zone  instead  of  60  mlle^  hou^^l  2^  kS 

'Z^LX°' "^^  ''"^^-  ^*  '^  -""« 

ta^J^Ii^^'^^^  ^^"  """^^  '"e,  It  is  now: 
Sat  wn^  ^f^  ^^""^  "y  »  treacherous  fw 
that  wlU  stop  at  nothing  to  conquer  ^      i 

^^im  that  thl*-the  greatest  NatC' on 
earth— Just  cannot  faU.  at  least  not  so  lone 
as  a  breath  is  left  m  this  loquaciouTl^? 
So  much  can  be  done  if  more  people  would 
r^e  and  say,  'I  am  for  it."  This  Goven^ent 
can  never  be  perfect  because  It  is  instituted 

I    we  must  stop  striving  toward  Utopia. 

My  generaUon,  because  Vietnam  sudden!  v 
appeared  before  me,  is  starUed  l^the  i^lal- 

be  called  upon  to  be  the  voices  of  democracy 
vow  o^r^^ll'*^^*  ^^^  ^'  beTr^^^d 

win'4*^''f»f  the  future  for  my  generation 
to  t^  iL^  positions  Of  the  greatest  honor 
to  the  best  of  our  abUlty. 

•Teaching  our   chUdren   of   this   countrv's 
majesty  from  sea  to  shining  s^and^  t2i,^| 

i^^^u  ^^r.i*  ^"  "^^^  good  U  ifnow^ 
this  Will  be  the  charge  of  the  people 

My  duties  and  privUeges— past  nresent 
jmd  futur,--ue  in  my  falS  m  o^demc^cv 
^er?d.  "^"^   "^   preserving   the   gc^of 

So  that  when  our  children  are  to  be  Inau- 
^^  leaders  my  generation  win  ^t^ave 

"Prom  falling  hands  we  throw  the  torch 
Bo  yours  to  hold  it  high." 


"Am  I  My  Brother's  Keeper?"  Bellmore, 
N.Y.,  Merchants  Answer  "Yes"  With 


4-S  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 

ta^fli^^-  Mr- Speaker,  Bellmore 
S-^^'^t  ^^  Congressional  District, 
New  York,  on  the  south  shore  of  Nassau 


/> 
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Countj.   an   unlnconwrated   vUlace   of 
more  than  14,000  persons. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attenUon 
of  my  oolleagues  a  unique,  commendable, 
and  beneficial  plan  Initiated  by  citizens 
of  BeDinore  to  help  their  fellow  citizens. 
What  Ls  beins  done  in  Bellmore  makes 
me  mighty  pnmd  of  my  constituents  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  live  in  a  cold 
society  and  because  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  they  are  people  who  care. 

Recognizing  that  our  senior  citizens 
receiving  social  security  and  other  per- 
sons living  on  fixed  Incomes  have  an  an- 
nual reduction  in  purchasing  power  by 
virtue  of  rising  costs,  Joaeph  and  Miriam 
Morales,  residents  and  local  merchants, 
made  a  proposal  to  their  fellow  members 
of  the  Bellmore  Chamber  of  Conunerce, 
which  was  readily  adopted  and  imple- 
mented. 

The  letter  explaining  the  Morales  plan 
dated  August  1.  1965,  which  outlines  a 
community  program  to  help  its  senior 
citizens  and  Its  retail  merchants,  was 
printed  in  the  Bellmore  Home  News,  and 
because  it  tells  the  story  of  people  who 
care,  I  quote  it  here  In  full: 
[From  Bellmore  (N.T.)  Home  Newa,  Sept.  17. 
19051 

AcoiTST  1,  1965. 
Bkixjcori  CRAMBEm  or  COMMncx. 
Bellmore.  Long  Island. 

Gkntlemcn:  As  new  members  ot  the  Bell- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce  the  following 
Ideas  and  observations  are  moet  respectfully 
submitted  for  consideration : 

My  famUy  and  I  hare  been  residents  of 
Bellmore  for  the  past  7  years.  My  wife  and 
I  have  been  In  business  In  Bellmore  for  the 
past  3  months.  Considering  these  two 
facets — our  life  as  residents,  and  our  Ufs  as 
merchants,  we  have  come  to  the  following 
conclusion:  our  town  is  made  up  of  two 
groups — the  younger  group  that  goes  out  of 
town  to  shop,  use  the  discount  houses  and 
compare  prices.  The  second  group  are  the 
older  people  who  do  not  leave  the  commu- 
nity to  do  their  shopping  either  due  to  lack 
of  transportation  or  habit.  They  are  the 
bulk  of  the  steady  custMners.  We,  as  mer- 
chants, should  gear  our  overall  approach  to 
this  captured  audience. 

There  have  been  several  Ideas  suggested 
as  a  means  of  bringing  In  new  bualnea  to  our 
town.  The  following  two  Ideas  are  submitted 
for  consideration  by  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

iDKA  no.  1 
As  I  stated  we  have  a  captured  audience. 
Many  of  them  older  people  are  retired  and 
ar«  on  social  security.  A  lot  of  them  have 
a  hard  time  making  ends  meet.  Let  us  help 
them  and  at  the  same  time  help  ourselves. 
I^t  us  give  any  person  on  social  security  or 
retired  a  10  percent  discount  on  sales.  Let 
us  advertise  the  fact.  Not  only  would  we  get 
our  own  people  but  also  the  older  residents 
of  neighboring  towns.  Every  other  commu- 
nity gears  all  their  ideas  and  sales  to  only 
the  yotmg  people.  We  can  do  the  reverse. 
Let  us  try  to  attract  the  older  people  and 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  the  national 
picture  to  help  us.  The  Presidents  alms  to 
help  the  older  people,  his  war  on  poverty 
and  also  the  new  sales  tax.  This  Idea  would 
help  the  oldef  people  In  this  respect.  Ail  of 
these  Ideas  woiUd  help  the  older  people  In 
this  respect.  All  of  these  happenings  can 
be  used  to  our  advantage  If  we  advertise  the 
fact  Not  only  to  our  own  newspapers 
locaUy,  but  this  would  certainly  attract  na- 
tional news  coverage — the  only  chamber  of 
commerce  to  the  United  Stetas  to  help  its 
older  cltlnns.  It  la  our  dastrs  to  have  100 
percent  memberahlp  to  our  ohamber  at  com- 
merce.   With  this  plan  there  is  not  a  single 
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merchant  to  Bellmore  or  professional  man 
or  service  man  that  could  afford  not  to  belong 
to  the  chamber. 

nwA  iro.  1 

Not  only  Is  It  our  wish  to  attract  the  older 
people  but  also  the  younger  pec^le.  To  at- 
tract these  young  people  to  our  town  lefs 
run  a  promotion  to  last  through  the  fall 
and  ChrtstmAs  shopping.  Elach  month  raf- 
fle off  a  small  prize  and  then  on  Christmas 
Bve  a  color  TV.  Every  purchase  made  to 
town  would  be  enUtled  to  a  ticket  on  the 
raffle.  This  could  apply  to  ^U  services,  etc. 
With  100-percent  membership  our  treasury 
would  be  full  and  we  could  Afford  to  pur- 
chase these  things  from  the  treasury  and 
there  would  be  no  additional  expense  tor  the 
merchants.  This  plan  would  be  attractive 
to  them. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  venture  for  us.  We 
are  extremely  sincere  In  our  enterprise.  We 
are  asking  all  erf  you  to  cooperate  with  us. 
Together  we  can  brtng  the  people  of  BeU- 
more  to  Bedford  Avenue  to  do  their  shop- 
ping. We  have  the  variety  of  business  and 
we  can  service  them  at  todays  competitive 
prices.  We  are  sure  we  can  accomplish  this 
If  all  of  you  will  Joto  us  as  a  member  of  tha 
Bellmore  Chamber  of  Commerce 

We  have  discussed  these  ideas  with  Mr. 
Sam  Berger  and  it  was  at  his  recommenda- 
tion that  they  are  being  submitted.  It  is  our 
pleasure  to  be  a  member  of  the  BeUmore 
Chamber  and  are  proud  of  It  and  sincerely 
feel  that  we  will  get  out  of  our  membership 
only  what  we  put  In. 
Sincerely. 

Josz3>H  and  MiniAU  Morales. 

The  Bellmore  Chamber  <rf  Commerce 
heartily  endorsed  the  Morales  proposal 
and  adopted  the  plan  to  make  it  con- 
venient as  well  as  profitable  for  senior 
citizens  to  shop  In  their  local  communi- 
ties, and  accordingly  a  social  security 
savings  stamp  plan  was  adopted  and  par- 
ticipated In  by  merchants  of  the  village 
of  Bellmore.  Under  the  plan,  social  se- 
curity recipients  receive  without  cost  an 
Identification  card  and  a  stamp  book. 
For  every  dollar  of  merchandise  pur- 
chased in  participating  stores,  the  eligible 
purchaser  receives  one  stamp  worth  10 
cents.  When  a  book  is  filled,  the  pur- 
chaser may  redeem  It  at  the  local  bank 
for  $10  cash.  The  plan  Is  optional — 
there  is  no  compulsion. 

The  discount  which  the  Bellmore  plan 
furnishes  to  senior  citizens  serves  to 
augment  the  buying  power  of  those  living 
on  social  security  or  fixed  incomes  and 
while  "casting  their  bread  upon  the 
waters"  of  our  society,  the  small  busi- 
nessmen of  Bellmore  as  well  as  the  senior 
citizens  of  the  community  will  benefit 
thereby.  This  splendid  program  was  im- 
plemented and  successfully  operated  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  residents 
of  Bellmore  and  the  following  articles 
Illustrate  the  history  and  development 
of  this  interesting  experiment: 
[From  the  Bellmore  (N.T.)  Life.  Dec.  1.  198«1' 
Savings  roa  Skkiobs 

The  4-S  plan  which  goea  toto  efTect  In 
Bellmore  today  is  a  noteworthy  Innovation 
suggested  by  a  Bellmore  business  couple,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Morales,  oT  Btilmora  Floors. 
They  knew  that  many  retired  people  live  In 
the  Bellmorea  and  often  ftod  it  hard  to  make 
ends  meet,  Uvtog  on  fixed  tocome*  to  a  period 
of  slow  but  steady  price  increases. 

They  suggested  to  the  BeUmore  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  that  a  10-percent  discount  to 
social  security  reclplenU  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant help  to  the  senior*,  and  would  not  be  too 
burdensome  for  the  merohanta.     It  might 


even  l>e  good  business  because  It  would  en- 
courage shopptog  In  member  stores.  Much 
appreciation  for  the  Idea  has  been  expreesed. 
A  oonunlttee.  headed  by  Joseph  Oallnskl.  of 
Baer's  Five  &  Ten.  has  worked  assidiously  on 
the  details,  and,  as  reported  to  last  week's 
Bellmore  Life,  a  total  of  14  stores  Jotoed  as 
charter  members  of  the  plan. 

The  mechanics  of  the  plan,  as  described 
to  last  week's  issue,  are  quite  simple.  For 
each  dollar  purchase  the  senior  citizen  gels 
a  stamp,  and  when  he  has  100  stamps  he  get 
•10  in  cash. 

It  is  a  plan  which  should  go  over  well.  As 
far  as  la  known  it  is  original  for  Bellmore. 
It  is  a  commendable  step  and  shoiUd  even 
attract  some  out-of-towners  to  come  Into 
Bellmore  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer. 

Just  recently  the  president  of  the  Bell- 
more Chamber  of  Commerce  Informed 
me  about  the  program  and  I  set  forth 
at  length  his  letters  to  me  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7  and  28.  1966: 

Bellmore  Chambek  ok  Commbick. 

Bellmore.  NT.,  February  7, 1966. 
Congressman  Hehbekt  TsNzm. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  :  We  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  new  program  which  was 
instituted  by  the  BeUmore  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  December   1,    1966. 

The  merchants  of  Bellmore  were  aware 
that  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  Increase 
In  taxes  were  causing  a  hardship  to  the  ma- 
jority of  local  social  security  recipients.  To 
augment  the  buying  power  of  these  senior 
citizens  who  depend  largely  on  social  secu- 
rity for  their  means  of  llveltoood.  the  social 
security  savtogs  stamp  plan  was  toltlated. 
Social  security  recipients  receve  Identifica- 
tion cards  and  a  stampbook.  For  every  dol- 
lar's worth  of  merchandise  purchased  to  par- 
ticipating stores,  they  receive  one  stamp 
wra^h  10  cents.  Thus.  In  effect,  the  plan 
means  a  10-percent  discount  to  senior  citi- 
zens. When  the  book  is  completed  (100 
stamp*) ,  It  Is  exchanged  for  $10  to  cash. 

The  first  reports  from  the  senior  citizens 
have  been  uniformly  enthusiastic. 

With  the  knowledge  of  your  sincere  Interest 
to  the  welfare  of  senior  citizens  of  our  area, 
we  felt  you  would  be  Interested  in  knowing 
of  our  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Loots  GCNNARO, 

President,  BeUmore  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Belxmore  Ckambeb  or  Commok^k, 

Bellmore.  N.T.,  February. 28, 1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzeb, 
House  of  Hepresentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Oonorxssman  Trnze*:  With  refer- 
ence to  our  telephone  conversation  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  material  regarding  BeU- 
more'B  4-S  Club  (social  security  savings 
stomps). 

The  material  consists  of  a  copy  of  the 
registration  card  and  a  file  of  news  clippings. 
The  plan's  origin  was  a  proposal  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Morales,  new  members  of  the 
chamber.  As  president  of  the  Bellmore 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  I  appototed  a  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Joseph  Oaltoskl.  of  Baer's 
Five  &  Ten,  to  look  into  the  matter.  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  this  committee,  the 
chamber  voted  to  establish  the  plan  with  a 
charter  membership  of  14  mercliants. 

We  have  had  much  praise  locally  for  our 
Initiative  and  many  senior  citizens  have  let 
us  know  they  appreciate  the  consideration 
being  given  them.  Outside  of  Bellmore  the 
plan  has  not  been  noticed  much,  although 
we  think  It  deserves  It.  We  had  hoped  that 
perhaps  some  other  communities  might  find 
It  a  good  Ides  to  adopt  a  similar  plan. 

For  this  reason  I  was  deUghted  to  know 
of  your  Interest  and  any  cooperation  you 
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may   be   able   to   give   In   making   the   plan 
known   to  to  a  wider  cUcle,  wUl  be  much 
appreciated. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Osnnaro, 
President,  Bellmore   Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Thus  the  residents  of  Bellmore  In  my 
district  answered  the  question  "Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper?"  with  a  resounding 
"yes,"  and  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  recommend  the  Bellmore  4-S 
plan  to  merchants  in  communities  in 
their  districts. 
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Special  Milk  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  jpifN  B.  ANDERSON 

/    or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUlnols.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  the  Members'  at- 
tenUon to  a  letter  just  received  from 
Mrs.  Isabell  Eaton,  president  of  the  Il- 
linois School  Food  Service  Association 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  shows  the  ef- 
fect which  the  cutback  In  funds  for  the 
national  school  lunch  program  and  the 
special  milk  progi-am  will  have  on  the 
chUdren  of  my  State.  I  am  certain  that 
we  are  not  unique  In  Illinois  and  that 
slmUar  detrimental  experiences  will 
occur  in  every  other  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  administration  In  this  Instance     I 
feel  that  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  cuiiaU 
or  eliminate  such  highly  successful  pro- 
grams  as   these,   both    of  which   have 
played  a  major  role  in  combating  pov- 
erty among  our  school-age  population 
In  order  to  substitute  new  and  imtried 
programs.    It  Is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  Congress  wlU  demand  that  these 
programs  continue  unabated. 
Mrs.  Eaton's  letter  follows: 
Illinois  School  Pood  Service  As- 
sociation. 

Springfield.  III.,  February  18  1966 
Hon.  John  B.  Anderson, 
U.S.  Representative, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

n,P*^  ^".1  AJmEEsoN:  As  president  of  the 
Illinois  School  Pood  Service  Association  I 
am  vmttog  you  relative  to  the  Natlo^ 
School  Lunch  Act  of  1946.  and  the  budget 
made  recently  by  President  Johnson. 

..vn^i***  ^®^'  »<^li«'>«  l^ve  been  feeding  needy 
c^dren  of  the  school  district  as  well  as 
those  whose  mothers  worked,  children  who 
came  to  school  by  bus.  and  those  who  stayed 
at  school  becaq|&.^f  the  nutritious  Itmch 

fJ^,^^.  P?*^  •»  *  yea«.  funds  allotted 
for  nilnols  hav>  not  been  adequate  to  nav 
^''^^^^^^-^^i-P^-metil  subsidy  for  aav 
month  during  the  school  year,  nor  any  ^ 

l!!^^?'f^°'^°*  ^°'  ***y  '^  J"°«^  and  only  a 
partial  payment  for  AprU. 

rood  high  wages,  high  Federal  taxe?  i^  1,^ 
meal  charge  to  the  students,  school  districts 
are  faced  with  problems  beyond  their  con! 
l^Ln^^  "^'*'   districts  are  now  sub- 

limit  of  their  resources.  After  all  chlldr«n 
must  be  teught  as  well  as  fed.  "^^'^^ 


The  cut  of  $80  million  in  the  special  milk 
program  funds  wlU  drive  our  State  of  milk 
drinkers  back  to  soft  drinks.  The  cut  to  the 
school  lunch  program  fund  of  $19  million  wUI 
necea^tate  schools  going  toto  purely  snack 
service  and  our  health-education  program 
will  go  down  the  drato.  The  tocreasedwwt 
of  the  lunch  to  the  hcUdren  will  mean  that 
more  and  more  children  will  be  unable  to  pay 
for  their  meals  and  will  have  to  be  fed  free 
Is  this  what  Oongrees  really  wants'  WUl 
the  proposed  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  do  more 
for  our  children  than  the  20-year  operation 
or  the  school  lunch  programs  have  proved? 

We  are  asking  your  help  to  combating  these 
drastic  cuts  in  appropriations  for  such  vital 
programs  as  the  school  lunch,  special  milk 
and  Government-donated  commodities 
Stocerely. 

Isabell  EatOn,  President. 
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Pacoima  Yoath  Opportunity  Center 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  slightly 
more  than  a  year  ago  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  announcing  plans  to  establish  a 
federally  financed  youth  opportunity 
center  in  my  district  to  assist  young 
people  in  finding  gainful  employment. 
This  center  is  supported  by  funds  au- 
thorized by  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  and  is  managed  by  the 
California  State  Employment  Service. 

The  youth  opportunity  center  lo- 
cated m  the  community  of  Pacoima  has 
been  m  operaUon  for  nearly  3  months 
now,  and  I  am  most  encouraged  by  the 
almost-instant  success  it  has  achieved. 
An  article  in  the  Valley  News  and 
Green  Sheet  of  February  17  reported 
that  between  January  1  and  February 
17  the  center  had  placed  183  youths  on 
Jobs  and  had  applications  on  file  for  600 
others  seeking  employment. 

Businesses  in  the  San  Fernando  Val- 
ley are  being  asked  to  contact  the  cen- 
ter when  employees  are  needed,  and  the 
response  thus  far  has  been  most  favor- 
able. 

I  am  confident  that  this  initial  success 
will  continue  and  that  my  coUeagues 
will  agree  that  such  Federal  assistance 
13,  Indeed,  money  weU-spent.  I  cannot 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  devel- 
oping the  talents  of  our  Nation's  youth 
and  I  firmly  believe  that  centers  such 
as  Uiese  can  make  a  vital  contribution 
to  this  development. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  newspaper  ac- 
^^i5l^*^®  progress  of  the  Pacoima 
Youth  Opportunity  Center: 
New  Pacoima  Center  Places  183  Youths  m 
Vallet       Employment— Jobseekehs       ok 
Rolls    Now    Number    600— Skilled     Un- 
skilled Workers  Available 
(By  Betty  Katz) 
A  total  of  183  youths  has  been  placed  on 
jobs  since  January  1  by  the  CaUfomla  State 
anployment  Service's  new  youth  c^portu- 
nlty  center  to  the  valley.     The  youth   op- 
portunity   center    at    11035    San    Fernando 
Road,    Pactrtma,   opened   December    15    but 


had  few  applicants  registered  untU  after  the 
holidays.  It  now  boasts  600  applicants  age 
16-21  years  seeking  part-  or  fuU-Ume  em- 
ployment. 

SOME  SEMI-SKILLED 

This  week,  in  an  occupational  breaMown 
of  youths  registered  for  fuU-tUne  work  It  is 
noted  by  youth  opportunity  center  majiager 
Richard  S.  OJeda  that  101  have  some  previous 
work  experience  cm-  skills. 

Announcing  that  Jobs  are  needed  for  the 
600  young  applicants,  OJeda  said  30  of  them 
are  skilled  in  clerical  and  sales  work    60  in 
service  trades  and  one  is  a  rough  carpenter 
The  breakdown  also  reveaU  35  semiskilled 
workers  and  239  unskilled. 
^•There    are    a    number    of    high    school 
graduates  registered  who  have  either  no  ex- 
perience or  Umlted  experience  but  who  have 
sigmficant  training.     These  Include  typists 
stenographers,  light  bookkeepers,  and  office 
machine  operators. 

DEAF  BOY   PLACED 

"Also  there  are  a  number  of  high  school 
graduates  and  dropouts  with  two  or  more 
semesters  In  electric  shop,  electronics,  wood- 

rnH^V«°"''^  *^"*P'  *"*«  mechanics 
and  drafUng,  upholstering,  printshop,  and 
others."  OJeda  reports. 

A  number  of  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents with  office  experience  and  good  skills 
are    also    available    for    part-tUne    work    ^ 
stenographers,  typists,  machtoe  shop  work 
and  service  station  attendants,  he  said 

The  183  now  working  were  placed  by  the 
youto  opptHijunlty  center  as  clerks  or  as- 
sembler tratoees  in  factories  and  offices  and 
some  have  been  successfully  referred  to  ap- 
prenticeship machinist  Jobs. 

This  tally  includes  placement  of  a  deaf 
t>oy  in  an  organ  assembly  plant  after  the 
initial  difficulty  In  obtatolng  employer  ^! 
ceptance  was  overcome,  and  a  youth  from 
Mexico  who  speaks  no  English  as  a  machine 

fuZ^,      ^V-     ^^  employers  report  saUs- 
laction  with  their  new  emplovees 

An  employer  relations  representative  since 
January  i  has  been  to  the  field  In  northeast 
vaney  oommunitles  contacting  potential  em- 

DISADVANTACED    HELPED 

SometUnes  it's  a  case  of  that  representa- 
Uve  selltog  an  employer  a  specific  applicant 
which  seems  to  matoh  up  with  his  require- 
ments even  though  he  has  no  Job  opening 
at  the  moment,  and  other  times  It's  selling 
an  wnployer  who  does  have  a  bona  flde  open- 
ing that  property  screened  youth  can  fill  his 
needs. 

Typical  of  the  variety  of  applicants  and 
skills  represented  to  the  youth  opportunity 
center  files  Is  Cathy  DavU,  19.  who  has  com- 
pleted one  semeeter  at  Valley  College  and 
Is  continuing  there  to  night  classes  to  fur- 
ther her  amblUon  to  be  a  therapist  for  ban- 
dlcapped  children. 

Miss  Davis  desires  a  full-tUne  day  Job  now 
sne  has  had  some  sales  experience. 

MAJORED    IN    BUSINESS 

Another  jobseeker  is  Richard  Olguto  19 
who  dropped  out  of  San  Fernando  High 
School  but  U  now  attending  night  school  to 
obtain  his  diploma.  He  has  had  six  semes- 
ters of  upholstering  and  wants  to  secure  an 
on-the-job  training  opportunity  to  develop 
marketable  skill  to  this  occupation. 

A  WUllMi  S.  Hart  High  School  graduate 
Vernalyn  Flanagan,  18,  was  a  business  major 
and  took  2  years  of  typtog.  The  Touth  Op- 
porbunity  Center  aptitude  tests  clock  her 
speed  at  45  words  per  minute.  She  seeks  a 
permanent  office  Job. 

The  youth  opportunity  center,  one  of  six 

^1  ^..^^i^.'^'^'y-  ^  <i^e^ed  to  serve 
^I  youth  16-21  years  of  age  regardless  of 
educaUonal  or  economic  status.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  aldtog  the  disadvantaged 
Key  words  to  the  Touth  Opportunity  Center 
phUosophy  are  "job  preparation"  and 
counseling." 
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Employers  vUhlng  to  place  a  Job  order  for 
appUcanu  registered  at  Uie  youth  oppor- 
tunity center  may  call  890-8111,  Monday 
tlirough  Friday,  boura  8  ajn.  to  5  pjn. 


Dr.  George  D.  Grice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOtTTH    CAaOLtNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Dr.  George  D.  Grlce,  president 
of  the  College  of  Charleston,  will  retire 
soon  after  a  long  and  illustrious  career  as 
"head  of  the  college  family." 

And  this  affectionate  title  given  him  by 
hla  devoted  students  is  Indeed  true. 

He  has  been  father,  mother  and  guard- 
Ian  angel  to  countless  boys  and  glrl3  aa 
they  strove  for  a  quality  education  at  hla 
Irutitution. 

Joining  the  faculty  In  1932,  Dr.  Grlce 
has  served  the  college,  his  community 
and  his  beloved  Palmetto  State  with  dis- 
tinction. Unceasingly  pouring  his  talent, 
energy  and  love  into  this  venerable  In- 
stitution, he  has  been  instrumental  In 
seeing  the  college  achieve  high  academic 
honors  throughout  the  Nation. 

Although  he  may  leave  the  campus  in 
physical  presence,  he  will  forever  leave 
his  heart  there. 

As  he  hands  over  the  arduous  reins  of 
leadership,  he  can  acknowledge  with 
pride  his  role  In  molding  leaders  for 
Sooth  Carolina  and  the  Nation.  Every 
aspect  of  community  life  is  richer  through 
the  knowledge  instilled  by  his  sage  coun- 
sel in  the  minds  of  our  youth. 

The  News  and  Courier  recently  devoted 
editorial  comment  to  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  college  under  his  presidency. 
Under  unanimous  consoit.  I  take  great 
pride  In  Including  the  editorial  with  my 
remarks: 

ACCOMPLISHTNO    MISSION 

Two  news  article*  concerning  the  College 
of  Charleston  testUy  to  Its  success.  One  re- 
ported that  the  college  wms  highly  oom- 
atkended  by  a  vlslttng  committee  ct  the 
Sowtbem  Assoclatloxi  ol  Schools  and  Col- 
lecea.  The  other  recounted  praise  of  the 
current  student  body  by  President  Oeorge 
D.  Grlce  for  "achieving  the  beat  MBkMter 
academic  standings  since  I  Joined  the  col- 
lege faculty  In  1932." 

These  two  coounendatlons.  one  regional 
and  one  local,  oooflrm  the  College  ot  Char- 
leston's stncertty  In  offering  quality  educa- 
tion to  young  people  who  are  able  and  wUl- 
Ing  to  work  fcx-  It. 

The  college  has  been  a  part  of  the-Ctiarles- 
ton  scene  since  Just  after  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Today  It  has  1.778  living  alumni  In  the 
Charleston  area.  They  form  an  Important 
and  active  segment  of  the  population. 

In  1951.  the  Sclentlflo  American  Journal 
listed  the  college  as  39th  In  the  Nation  in 
production  erf  natural  scientists.  In  1980. 
the  US.  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment cited  the  college  for  being  third  In 
the  Nation  to  per  capita  male  students  who 
become  medical  doctors.  Another  report 
placed  It  to  the  top  SO  colleges  to  producUon 
of  law  students. 

The  Southern  Association's  report  Indi- 
cated that  the  college  faculty  Is  seger  t«  teach 


and  the  students  eager  to  learn.  Of  such 
elements  is  true  education  formed.  We  con- 
gratulate the  college — lu  faculty,  students, 
and  staff — on  receiving  such  high  pr&lae. 
We  trust  the  college  wUl  conUnue  Its  quiet 
but  effective  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The 
education  of  young  people  Is  among  the  most 
Important  missions  of  society.  We  are  happy 
that  the  College  of  Charleston  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  lU  part  in  this  work. 


Lithaanian   IndependeDce   Day — Address 
by  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1961  the  Honorable  G.  Mennen  Williams 
has  been  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
African  Affairs.  Faced  constantly  with 
the  strong  desires  of  the  African  peoples 
for  Independence  and  the  often  conflict- 
ing forces  of  African  nationalism.  Gov- 
ernor Williams  has  exhibited  tactful  di- 
plomacy and  an  astute  grasp  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  new  nations.  The  ef- 
fective manner  In  which  he  has  carried 
out  this  important  assignment  confirms 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  man  of  unusual  skill 
and  talent. 

He  has  an  impressive  record  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  He  began  his 
career  in  1936  as  an  attorney  for  the  So- 
cial Security  Board.  In  the  following 
years  he  has  held  various  other  important 
public  positions  including  assistant  at- 
torney general  for  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. Special  Assistant  to  the  US.  Attor- 
ney General,  and  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OPA  for  Michigan. 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Michigan 
In  1948  and  was  returned  to  that  office  by 
the  people  of  Michigan  for  each  succeed- 
ing term  through  1960.  He  then  re- 
received  his  Presidential  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs. 

His  military  service  record  is  of  equal 
honor  and  rank.  He  entered  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant,  junior  grade,  and 
he  received  10  battle  stars,  the  Legion  of 
Merit  with  Combat  V  and  cmxticlpated 
in  three  Presidential  Unit  Citations.  In 
1946  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service,  having  risen  to  thd  high 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 

G.  Mennen  Williams  has  demonstrated 
his  courage,  integrity,  intelligence,  and 
understanding  in  each  of  these  en- 
deavors. 

He  possesses  an  Innate  sense  of  hu- 
manism that  responds  immediately  and 
overwhelmingly  whenever  and  wherever 
he  meets  the  struggling  aspirations  of 
his  fellow  man.  He  shares  in  a  deeply 
persoiuil  manner  the  aspirations  of  each 
human  being  for  a  life  of  freedom,  inde- 
pendence, and  human  dignity.  Pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  insert  In 
the  Rbcord  an  address  by  the  Honorable 
O.  Mennen  Williams  at  the  48th  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day  ceremonies  of 
the    Detroit    Lithuanian    Organization 


Center  in  which  he  so  well  expressed 
these  sentiments. 

Address  bt  the  Honorablb  G.  Mennen  Wn.- 
LL\MS,  Assistant  Secretabt  or  Statx  roR 
Atrican  Affairs,  at  thb  48th  Lithuanian 
Indbpkndcnck    Dat    Ceremonies    of    the 
Detroit  Lithtjanian  Organizations  Cen- 
ter, Detroit,  Mich.,  FrBRtTART  13,   1966 
It   was   a   pleasure   to   accept   Ralph   Va- 
latka's  tovltatlon  to  be  with  you  for  the  48th 
anniversary    of    Lithuania's    Independence. 
Being   here   brings   back   a   flood   of   happy 
memories  of  my  years  as  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan, when  I  was  frequently  to  the  company 
of  the  many  fine  Lithuanian-Americans  in 
this  State.     Particularly  do  I  recall  my  good 
friend.  Joe  Kowalskl,   who  was  Democratic 
leader  In  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  now  as  speaker  of  the  house.    We 
worked  very  closely  together  for  many  years 
while  I  was  Governor. 

Over  the  past  5  years,  my  work  has  been 
concerned  with  the  great  continent  of  Africa, 
where  freedom  Is  forging  a  new  way  of  life. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten  my  friends  from 
Lithuania,  where  force  has  dimmed  freedom's 
flame  for  a  quarter  century. 

Although  It  Is  good  to  be  with  you  once 
more.  It  Is  no  pleasure  to  commemorate  a 
birthday  and  have  no  cause  for  celebration. 
Many  of  you  have  witnessed  two  occupations 
of  your  homeland.  Practically  all  of  you 
have  friends  or  relatives  who  have  been 
jailed,  deported  to  Siberia,  or  executed. 
Many  of  you  have  lost  your  homes,  your  po- 
sitions, and  your  country.  Clearly — and  re- 
grettably— the  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuan- 
ian independence  Is  not  an  occasion  for  Joy 
and  thanksgiving. 

Nevertheleas,  that  does  not  mean  It  Is  a 
time  for  despair.  There  has  been  a  rebirth 
of  freedom  to  many  parte  of  the  world 
since  World  War  XL  In  Africa  alone  33  n«w 
nations  have  shed  colonial  status  In  the  last 
15  years,  and  others  are  on  the  way  to  to- 
dependence.  For  that  reason,  Lithuanians 
know  they  must  keep  the  spark  of  hope  alive. 
The  VS.  Government  has  long  been  con- 
cerned with  Lithuania's  status.  This  past 
week.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  sent  this 
measa^  to  my  good  friend,  the  Lithuanian 
Charge  d' Affaires,  Joeeph  Kajeckas: 

"Our  country  has  consistently  espoused 
the  principle  that  aU  p>eopleB  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  form  of  their  national  exist- 
ence. In  Lithuania's  case,  we  have  applied 
this  principle  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
forcible  incorporation  of  that  country  toto 
the  Soviet  Union,  We  fully  support  your 
oonttoulng  efforts  to  marshal  world  public 
opinion  and  to  bring  It  to  bear  on  the  Issue 
of  self-determination  for  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania. 

"In  view  of  the  courage  and  fortitude 
shown  by  the  Lithuanian  people  diiiing  these 
years  of  foreign  domination.  I  am  confident 
that  their  just  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
national  Independence  will  ulttnifitely  be 
reallaed.' 

The  people  of  Lithuania  and  you  In  this 
country  should  know  that  Lithuania  la  not 
forgotten  to  the  press  of  the  many  other 
foreign  problems  the  United  SUtee  faces 
today.  There  are  a  number  erf  troubles 
throughout  the  world — and — the  most  Im- 
portant of  which  U  the  nwlntenance  ol 
freedom  from  communism  in  Vietnam — all  of 
concern  to  this  country.  In  Africa,  too,  there 
are  troubles — in  Southern  Rhodesia,  for  ex- 
ample. There  are  many  situations  of  major 
concern  to  the  United  States  to  every  part 
of  the  globe.  Nevertheleas,  we  In  this  coun- 
try still  have  deep  concern  for  the  fate  of 
Lithuania  and  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Its  people  are  released  from  bondage. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  espoused  the 
cause  of  national  self-determination  to  his 
famous  Fourteen  Points,  and  we  were  happy 
to  eee  the  formation  of  an  todependent 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  Republics  of 
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Estonia  and  Latvia.  By  that  time,  many 
Lithuanians  had  made  their  homes  among 
us.  and  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  other 
Americans  to  see  how  Lithuania  progressed 
and  prospered. 

Thus,  when  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States  In 
1940.  Americans  viewed  it  with  profound 
shock  and  a  deep  sense  of  personal  grief. 
Acting  Secretary  of  State.  Sumner  Welles, 
spoke  for  all  Americans  when  he  stated  the 
U.S.  reaction  to  the  seizure: 

"The  policy  of  this  Government  Is  univer- 
sally known.  The  people  of  the  United 
Stales  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no 
matter  whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the 
U£C  of  force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They 
are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  one  state,  however 
powerful,  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
other  sovereign  Et.ite.  however  weak." 

The  United  States  continues  to  adhere  to 
that  fundamental  doctrine.  We  have  never 
recognized  the  Illegal  annexation  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Lithuania  and  her  sister 
Baltic  States  toto  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we 
shall  not  change  our  stand  on  that  position 
We  conttoue  to  recognize  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  Uthuanla  to  the 
United  States  as  the  legitimate  officials  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

The  Soviet  Union,  since  Its  seizure  of  the 
Baltic  States,  has  made  detcrmtaed  propa- 
ganda efforts  to  break  the  spirits  of  the 
area's  highly  individualistic  peoples  And 
Its  failure  to  do  so  has  been  evident  since 
1941.  when  the  Soviet  rulers  had  to  resort 
to  the  deportation  of  recalcitrant  and  "un- 
reliable" elemente.  At  that  time,  Uthuanlan 
and  other  Baltic  peoples  in  large  numbers 
were  forcibly  torn  from  their  homes,  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  and  sent  Into  the 
Soviet  vastness  never  to  be  heard  from  again 
Fortunately,  however,  considerable  numbers 
or  the  Lithuanian  people  escaped  from  their 
homeland  during  World  War  n  and  made 
their  way  to  Western  Europe 

The  United  States  has  been  foremost 
among  the  countries  of  the  new  world  in  pro- 
viding a  haven  for  Lithuanian  refugees 
TT^^f^^'o.**'*  Displaced  Persons  Act, '  the 
United  States  admitted  thousands  of  refu- 
^^li  Lithuanian  nationality  for  permanent 
residence.  They  are  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  approximately  1  million  U.S.  citizens  and 
residents  of  Lithuanian  descent  who  were  to 
this  country  before  World  War  n 

America  Is  grateful  for  the  skills  and 
craftsmanship  which  Americans  of  Lith- 
uanian birth  have  brought  to  us.  Not  only 
have  they  brought  a  tradition  of  Industrious- 

f,^^   «'''* Jf"'*  °'  ^^^'  ""*  <*fy  brought  us 
their  finest  In  music,  poetry,  and  art 

One  measure  of  the  conttoulng  active  to- 
terest  which  this  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican, people  have  to  the  welfare  of  the  Llthu- 
an  an  people  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
y>fif,t°v5  A™«'^'=*  »^as  been  broadcasting  to 
the  Lithuanian  language  since  1951      Anierl- 

^?l''£PJll"'*  "?^  ''^°'^  °'  P*«Pl«  o^  Lithu- 
anian b\TXii  or  descent  who  continue  to  seek 
assistance  for  their  friends  and  relaU^a 
now  completing  25  years  of  living  u^der 
Soviet  control.  Americans  rejoice  to  the 
conttoued  evidence  demonstrated  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Lithuania  of  a  national  spirit  and  an 
undytog  desire  for  living  as  free  men.    Th<»e 

1?,!!^,°",;°','°^  P*^P'*  ^^'^  ouf  continued 
^^  J:  ^°™  °^  ^  expanded  flow  of  facts, 
food,  medicines,  and  clothtog. 

Self-determination  for  the  Baltic  peoples 
Jto.  flr^'y^^'tablished  U.S.  policy  aSd  one 
teat  this  Government  has  never  faUed  to 
keep  on  record  before  the  world.  The  United 
States  has,  to  fact,  always  led  the  nations 
Of  the  free  world  In  the  degree  of  consistency 
wid  thoroughness  with  which  this  policy 
of  nonrecognltlon  has  been  applied. 

kJ^*'  ^  *^°  "•*°  *^  repeated  statements 
by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
other  spokesmen  of  this  Government.'   We 
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also  have  shown  our  determination  through 
specific  acts  rejecting  the  validity  of  Soviet 
atuhorlty  in  the  Baltic  States  and  by  actively 
carrying  this  issue  before  the  forums  of  the 
world,  particularly  to  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  where  XSS.  diplomatic 
action  has  been  brought  to  bear  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Baltic  nations.  Our  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  has  on  appropriate  oc- 
casions repeatedly  sought  to  direct  the  pres- 
sure of  world  opinion  against  Soviet  rule 
In  the  Baltic  States  and  other  subjugated 
areas.  And  there  conttoues  to  be  strong 
congressional  pressure  to  bring  relief  to  the 
so-called  captive  nations  and  obtain  remedial 
action  for  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
through  international  tribimals. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
U.S.  Government  will  take  every  occasion 
It  can  find  to  press  the  case  for  self-de- 
termination for  the  people  of  Ltlhuania  We 
may  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
we  win  never  give  up  our  principles  to  such 
negotiations. 

We  look  forward  to  a  world  free  from 
war,  free  from  poverty,  free  from  dlscrlmtoa- 
tion,  free  from  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 
And  in  that  world  we  are  confident  that  the 
free  Lithuanian  people  will  take  their  right- 
ful place  to  the  family  of  free  nations 
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Banner"?  Does  he  realize  the  Impacts  of 
his  words  when  he  pledges  his  allegiance  to 
the  flag?  Does  he  merely  endure  these 
rituals  or  does  he  treasure  them  as  evidence 
of  the  struggles  of  dedicated  patriots  to  make 
America  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave? 

Who  made  the  Constitution,  which  has 
been  the  basic  rule  for  all  government? 
Was  It  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  literature'> 
How  little  In  all  the  years  has  It  been 
altered?  How  long  can  man  see  eye  to  eye 
that  government  which  governs  best  for 
the  majority  is  good  government  and  com- 
pliance with  its  tenets  wUl  create  harmony 
to  State  and  Nation? 

Only  when  the  young  adult  wakes  up  to 
the  fact  that  his  individual  rights  are  the 
products  of  toll  and  strife  bequeathed  t}iTT^ 
by  his  forefathers,  vrtll  he  gladly  give  of  him- 
self to  protect  his  Invaluable  Inheritance 


Freedoms  Lose  Meaning  in  Hamdrums  of 
Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OF  mssissiPFi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Yazooan.  student  newspaper  at  Yazoo 
City.  Miss.,  High  School,  has  again  re- 
ceived au  award  from  the  Freedom 
Foimdatlon  at  VaUey  Forge.  An  inspir- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
March  4.  1965,  edition  of  the  newspaper 
was  judged  winner  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington Honor  Medal. 

The  editorial  entitled  "Freedoms  Lose 
Meaning  In  Humdrums  of  Life"  was 
written  by  Miss  Caroline  Barbour.  She 
is  now  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Mississippi  where  she  is  a  staff  member 
of  the  student  newspaper.  The  Mississio- 
pian. 

The  award -winning  editorial  by  this 
talented  young  writer  contains  a  mean- 
ingful message  which  should  be  slgnifi- 
cont  to  all  Americans.  It  Is  fitting  that 
Miss  Barbour  be  recognized  for  her 
timely  and  thought-provoking  com- 
ments. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Freedoms  Lose  Meaning  in  Humdrums  or 
Life 


(By  Caroline  Barbour) 

In  the  course  of  everyday  life,  most 
Americans  tend  to  take  for  granted  the  free- 
doms upon  which   their  heritage  is  based 

A  happy-go-lucky  high  school  student 
passes  the  days  casually  unaware  of  aU  that 
he  has  to  be  thankful  for.  Though  he  U 
familiar  with  the  facts  of  his  freedom 
through  history  texts,  does  he  realize  the 
influence  of  these  Ubertles  on  his  own  Ufe? 
Is  he  cognizant  of  the  Mntoous  threats  to 
the  very  foundations  of  his  liberty? 

Does  he  swell  with  pride  each  time  he  sees 
Old  Glory  waving  to  the  breeze?  Does  he 
stand  taU  when  he  hears  "The  Star  Spangled 


Statement  of  Mayor  Hugh  J.  Addonizio, 
of  Newark,  N J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF   NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 
Mr.      MINISH.    Mr.      Speaker,      the 
Housing   Subcommittee   of    the   House 
Banking     and     Currency     Committee 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Honor- 
able  William   A.    Barrett,    is   holding 
hearings  on  the  city  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  related  housing  legislation 
On  March  1,  1966,  the  Honorable  Hugh 
J.  Addonizio,  mayor  of  Newark,  N.J.,  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  as  the 
first  non-Federal  witness  at  the  hear- 
ings. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee during  his  almost  14  years'  serv- 
ice as  the  Representative  from  the  11th 
Congressional  District,  Mayor  Addoni- 
zio made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  valuable  housing  acts  enacted  from 
the  81st  Congress  through  the  87th  Con- 
gress. His  broad  grasp  of  housing  prob- 
lems, gained  during  those  years,  has 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  him  in  guid- 
ing the  affairs  of  Newark  since  he  as- 
sumed the  office  of  mayor  in  July  1962. 

Likewise,  his  experience  as  mayor  of  a 
large  city,  plagued  with  aD  the  Ills  of 
our  teeming  urban  centers,  has  given  Mr. 
Addonizio  an  Intimate  awareness  of 
what  must  be  done  to  r^uild  our  cities 
and  how  It  must  be  done.  If  the  Con- 
gress helps  to  make  the  tools  available 
those  cities  that  want  to  help  themselves.' 
such  as  Newark  under  Mayor  Addonl- 
zio's  dynamic  leadership,  can  truly  be- 
come places  worth  living  in  for  all  their 
residents. 

Mayor  Addonizio 's  counsel,  based 
upon  his  long  experience  as  legislator 
and  administrator,  was,  I  know,  of  Im- 
mense value  to  the  subcommittee  and 
will  be  of  deep  interest  to  aU  our  col- 
leagues I  am  therefore  inserting  be- 
low the  full  text  of  the  mayor's  state- 
ment : 

Btatmient  OS-  IIator  Hugh  J.  Addonizio  c» 
Niwark.  NJ,  March   I.  1966 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  honored 
to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  on  which 
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I  bad  the  great  privilege  of  serving  for  many 
years  while  a  Member  of  Congnm.  For  tb« 
past  4  years,  as  mayor  of  the  largest  city  In 
New  Jersey.  I  have  witnessed  the  satisfying 
results  of  legislation  which  was  fashioned  In 
this  subcommittee. 

Today,  I  woiild  like  first  to  pay  tribute  to 
President  Johnson,  not  oaly  for  recognizing 
the  great  problems  that  confront  the  cities 
of  America,  but  resolving  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems with  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
Pederal-clty  partnership. 

The  strengthening  of  this  partnership  Is 
the  heart  of  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  commend  Congress- 
man Patman  for  introducing  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act  and  Congressman  Baxrxtt 
for  speedily  summoning  a  meeting  of  this 
subcommittee. 

In  the  last  few  years,  many  Federal  pro- 
grams have  been  designed  to  meet  specific 
goals  and  objectives  in  our  cities.  They  have 
been  helpful,  but  often  too  scattered  oc  too 
small  to  make  a  major  Impact.  The  time 
has  come  to  ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  all 
of  these  programs  when  they  are  effectively 
combined  In  a  broad  problem  area. 

The  Demon«tratlc«i  ClUes  Act  wUl  provide 
this  challenging  test.  It  la  vital  that  we 
learn  to  centralize  respooslblllty  and  achieve 
the  highest  level  of  coordination  and  it  U 
vital  that  we  do  It  now.  The  immensity  at 
the  problems  of  our  major  dtles  today  leave* 
little  cholca.  My  own  city  Is  a  prime 
example. 

Newark  Is  a  300-year-old  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  400.000  people.  It  is  land  poor 
and  tax  poor.  Only  5.000  of  its  15,000  acres 
are  available  for  residential  living  and  In- 
dustrial locations.  Over  10.000  acres  are  oc- 
cupied by  tax-free  educational  instttuttons. 
hospitals,  parks.  pubUc  buildings,  and  vast 
land  areas  occupied  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  at  Port  Newark  and  Newark 
Airport. 

Uke  most  major  clUes.  Newark  has  at- 
tempted to  face  up  to  its  responsibilities  In 
providing  public  housing,  urt>an  renewal.  Job 
training,  economic  development,  and  a  long 
list  of  social  and  welfare  programs. 

These  efforts  have  helped  overcome  a  his- 
tory of  slums.  Inadequat*  school  building. 
and  the  problems  of  a  large  minority  popu- 
UUOQ  suffering  from  tbs  wounds  of  a  dis- 
gracefxU  zuktlonal  legacy  of  neglect  and 
prejudice. 

But  aU   these  efforts  ar»  not  enough   to 

ereat«  what  we  need  in  our  dtles  today • 

total  recasting  of  urban  life,  from  housing  to 
hMltb.  tran  education  to  recreation,  from 
work  to  pleasure. 

Through  our  urban  renewal  program  we 
have  obtained  a  grant  reservation  of  tiao 
million.  This  represents  a  grant  reeerva- 
Uon  of  $300  per  person,  the  highest  In  the 
Nation.    It  la  not  enough. 

Through  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Bducation.  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Commerce  Department  and  the  Of- 
fice ot  Koonomio  Opporttmlty.  we  have  r»- 
oetved  over  936  million.  With  these  funds. 
we  have  established  skills  training  centera. 
youth  opportunity  centers,  on-the-job  train- 
ing programs,  year-round  preschool  pro- 
grams, neighborhood  youth  corps  programs, 
tutorial  and  remedial  educaUonal  programs, 
recreational  programs  and  a  host  of  others. 
And  they  are  not  enough. 

We  have  provided  13.718  public  housing 
units.  We  have  relocated  doae  to  50,000  per- 
sons. We  have  HnbrMed  dtlasn  parUclpa- 
tlcm  in  aU  prograna.  We  bave  offered  gen- 
erous tax  abatement  programs  for  new  con- 
struction, as  permitted  under  special  State 
^law.  We  have  constructed  new  schools,  built 
'new  sewers  and  we  have  overhauled  and 
vigorously  enforced  our  Inspection  and  hous- 
ing cctUnanoee.    And  stin  it  U  not  enough. 

With  all  these  things,  more  than  100.000 
Pfons  continue  to  live  in  blighted  and  sub- 


standard neighborhoods,  bearing  the  crush- 
ing burdens  which  flow  from  an  unhealthy 
physical  and  sociological  pattern  of  life. 

If  cities  are  to  avoid  catastrophe,  we  must 
not  only  overcome  the  effects  of  decay,  but 
we  must  obliterate  them  forever.  Intelligent 
and  massive  Federal  aid  Is  the  best  answer. 
The  legislation  before  you.  inspired  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  his  forth- 
right expression  of  concern  for  urban  life, 
brings  to  us  a  method  for  testing  various 
means  of  bringing  Federal  aid  to  our  cities. 
We  must  now  pinpoint  the  InterrelaUon- 
shlps  between  various  Federal  programs.  We 
must  devise  new  combinations  of  old  pro- 
grams and  develop  totally  new  programs. 
Only  In  this  way  can  we  develop  a  long-range 
approach  to  merging  the  social,  physical  and 
economic  considerations  that  are  all-Impor- 
tant to  the  siirvlval  of  our  cities. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  details  of  the  bill 
Itself. 

I  believe,  first  of  all,  the  obJecUve  of  the 
act  must  not  be  simply  to  warm  over  public 
housing  or  spruce  up  urbcui  renewal.  The  act 
must  go  beyond  the  existing  array  of  Federal 
programs.  It  must  remain  a  unique  pro- 
gram— a  demonstration  program.  It  must 
be  concerned  with  action  beyond  the  re- 
building and  rehabilitation  of  slum  struc- 
tures. It  must  demonstrate  that  urban  life 
Is  for  all  people,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, 
the  executive  as  well  as  the  laborer  and  that 
there  Is  a  place  for  tile  great  mass  of  middle- 
class  citizens  that  make  up  the  backbone  of 
OUT  Nation.  The  act  must  remain  flexible 
and  It  must  remain  experimental.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  the  rebuilding  of  a  total  city  life, 
not  the  simple  physical  rebuilding  ot  a  neigh- 
borhood or  the  mere  providing  of  supportive 
social  services. 

As  to  the  planning  and  selection  of  cltlee 
contemplated  by  the  act.  I  submit  It  la  in 
keeping  with  the  experimental  character  of 
the  legislation  to  open  the  planning  phase 
to  wide  participation  by  many  cities. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  much  concern  that 
the  program  appears  to  be  designed  for  a 
small  number  of  cities.  Many  eltles  already 
fear  that  they  may  not  be  "among  the 
choeen." 

To  set  this  fear  at  rest,  and  to  provide  a 
genuine  burst  ot  new  Ideas  and  new  projects, 
I  believe  every  city  In  the  Nation  should  be 
allowed  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  at 
least  the  planning  phase  of  the  program.  We 
need  as  many  novel  Ideas  and  new  tectmlques 
■•  we  can  get. 

To  finance  the  expansion  of  the  planning 
phase,  I  suggest  the  Housing  Act  of  i»4B  be 
amended  to  permit  at  least  $60  miiiinr>  at 
demonstration  city  planning  grants  out  of 
title  I  grant  funds.  In  addiUon.  I  suggest 
also  that  there  be  an  approprlaUon  of  $12 
milUon.  as  suggested  by  the  President,  avail- 
able to  the  Depcutment  ot  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  fcr  grants  to  cities  In 
oasee  of  special  need  and  special  slgnlfloano*. 
Through  this  total  approach,  this  broadening 
ot  the  planning  portion  of  the  program,  we 
will,  at  the  very  least,  ptroduce  in  many  cltlee 
a  new  awareness  ot  Federal  reeouroee  and  the 
need  for  coordination. 

However.  In  selecting  cities  for  carrying  out 
denvonstratlon  projects,  I  submit  that  the 
selection  be  strictly  limited — that  the  num- 
ber of  cltlee  choeen  be  few. 

I  suggest  that  demonstration  projects  bo 
approved  only  IX  they  are  ot  sufficient  mag- 
nitude and  complexity  to  produce  an  end  re- 
sult which  can  be  Intelligently  evaluated  In 
terms  of  massive  Impact  and  which  offers 
solutions  which  are  meaningful  in  terms  of 
major  urban  centers. 

it  seeme  to  me  tha>t  a  program  which  la 
designed  to  demonstrate  new  approaches 
cannot — and  should  not — be  applied  across 
the  board  to  all  munloipalltlee.  It  can  only 
lead  to  the  reduction  of  this  novel  bUi  to 
Just  another  in  a  long  list  ot  Federal  aid  pio- 
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grams  which  skim  the  surface   but  do  not 
cut  to  the  core  of  the  matter. 

In  funding  demonstration  city  projects  I 
suggest  that  the  Federal  Governnient  must 
first  adopt  the  same  n^intenance  of  effort 
provision  It  requires  of  cltlee.  That  Is,  It  Is 
imperative  that  In  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies participating  in  the  project,  that  dem- 
onstration funds  be  made  available  In  addi- 
tion to  existing  appropriations. 

The  appropriation  for  the  demonstration 
act  must  add  directly  to  the  level  of  assist- 
ance provided  by  existing  Federal  programs. 
In  addition,  the  act  must  provide  enough 
money  to  meet  the  cost  of  component  pro- 
grams In  cases  where  there  are  no  existing 
Federal  aid  programs. 

It  Is  well  to  provide  80  percent  of  the 
local  share  of  projects  and  activities  which 
can  be  readily  committed  to  the  demonstra- 
tion project,  but  I  believe  that  there  should 
be  sufficient  funds  In  the  act  Itself  to  provide 
90  percent  of  the  total  coet  of  all  other 
projects  for  which  no  Federal  aid  Is  available. 
Furthermore,  It  is  clear  that  unless  all 
time  lintltatlons  on  urban  renewal  autborl- 
aatlons  In  the  1986  act  are  waived,  the  de- 
mands of  demonstration  programs  for  urban 
renewal  grant  commitments  will  surely  buUd 
up  a  troublesome  backlog  of  applications. 
I  recommend  such  limitations  be  waived. 
Finally,  In  terms  of  funding,  I  suggest 
there  needs  to  be  an  Increase  In  the  $2.3 
blUlon  rdecommended  for  the  life  of  this 
program. 

Fully  aware  of  the  great  demands  being 
made  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere.  It  Is  never- 
theless clear  that  a  more  realistic  level  of 
expenditures  would  be  $3  billion  a  year  for 
the  5  action  years  of  the  program,  beginning 
next  year.  Tills  Is  based  on  our  own  pro- 
jections In  Newark  where  we  are  considering 
a  program  Involving  30,000  dwellings  and  not 
more  than  100.000  people. 

It  Is  our  estimate  that  any  program  of 
the  magnitude  we  are  considering  wUl  cost 
no  less  than  $300  mllUon.  If  only  50  cities 
are  chosen  to  participate  during  the  6  action 
years  of  this  program,  similar  expenditures 
on  their  behalf  would  run  the  total  cost 
to  an  excess  of  $10  billion.  It  Is  upon  these 
figures  that  I  predicate  my  recotniaendatlon 
that  the  total  cost  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram might  be  set  at  $3  bUUon  per  year  for 
6  years,  beginning  next  year. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  touch  on  the  pro- 
posed administration  of  this  program. 

I  know  Dr.  Weaver  has  been  cotuxmed  with 
the  fact  that  mayors  and  other  offlclais  may 
not  be  amenable  to  the  creation  of  local 
Federal  coordinators.  As  for  myself,  I  wel- 
come a  local  Federal  coordinator.  I  think 
It  Is  ImperaUve,  U  thU  program  Is  to  be 
successful,  that  there  be  a  system  of  co- 
ordination outside  the  normal  channels  now 
available  to  us.  It  Is  vital  that  there  be  a 
Federal  man  on  the  scene  to  expedite  pro- 
grams and  provide  direct  communication  be- 
tween the  dtles  and  Washington. 

I  win  go  one  step  further  and  propose  that 
each  and  every  department  and  agency  that 
partldpatee  in  demonstration  city  projects 
assign  an  assistant  secretary,  or  an  assistant 
director,  as  liaison  for  the  demonstration 
clUea  act.  Together  these  officials  would 
represent  a  total  Federal  task  force  on 
demonstration  city  projects.  A  Federal  co- 
ordinator reaching  out  of  his  locality  to 
assist  his  project  would  be  able  to  touch 
directly  the  highest  ranking  policymakers 
in  other  departments,  all  devoted  to  the 
successfxil  completion  of  a  demonstration 
dty  project. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act.  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  Is  a  bold  experiment. 

It  challenges  the  dtles  to  prove  they  have 
a  right  to  survive. 

It  challengea  the  Federal  Government  to 
prove  that  the  hundreds  of  programs  It  has 
devised  and  the  millions  of  dollars  It  has 
spent  make  sense. 
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This  legislation  can  be  a  key  Instrumen- 
taUty  in  bringing  back  to  the  cities  of  Amer- 
ica thousands  of  our  citizens  who  were  forced 
to  flee  because  of  Intolerable  conditions  but 
who  genuinely  desire  to  live  in  the  heart  of 
an  active  and  healthy  urban  center. 

I  believe  In  the  future  of  our  cities. 

I  beUeve  people  truly  want  to  Uve  in  our 
cities. 

But  I  beUeve  our  cities  can  be  reclaimed 
only  If  we  can  provide  In  Its  streete  and  In 
Its  homes,  the  kind  of  life  to  which  people 
In  our  Great  Society  are  entitled.  This  act 
can  help  bring  a  new  day  to  our  cities.  It 
deserves  your  support. 

Thank  you. 
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Steady  Coarse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
^  proper  exercise  of  their  editorial  re- 
sponsibihty,  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  joined  In  the  crucial 
dialog  over  the  course  we  should  pur- 
sue in  Vietnam.  Like  the  readers  they 
serve,  the  papers  themselves  reflect  and 
espouse  all  shades  of  opinion.  That  Is  as 
It  should  be. 

One  of  the  outstanding  metropolitan 
papers  from  my  area— the  Denver  Post — 
has  alined  itself  with  President  Johnson's 
policy  of  -prudent  nrmness  under  care- 
ful control." 

I  subscribe  to  the  editorial's  appraisal 
that  "none  of  the  President's  objectives 
can  be  accomplished  speedily.  But  If  he 
continues  to  move  forward  with  both  de- 
termination and  caution  on  the  military, 
peace  and  reform  fronts,  the  ends  we 
seek  in  Vietnam  may  be  in  sight  a  year 
from  now." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Invite  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  this  thoughtful  article 
from  the  Denver  Post: 

[From  the  Denver  Post.  Feb.  25,  1966] 

LB  J.  Hoixa  to  A  Stiadt  Coussc 
President  Johnson  has  given  the  Nation 
important  new  assurance  that  his  use  of 
American  military  might  In  Vietnam  will  be 
Umlted  and  cautious  and  that  he  does  not 
Intend  to  stimible  into  an  all-out  war. 

"Our  measured  use  of  force  must  be  con- 
tinued.- he  said  in  New  York  Wednesday 
night.  "But  this  U  prudent  firmness  under 
careful  control.  There  Is  not.  and  there  will 
,  not  be,  a  mindless  escalation." 
f.  A  policy  of  "prudent  firmness  under  care- 
ful control"  will  be  especially  Important 
during  the  coming  year  when  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  U  expected  to  in- 
crease from  200.000  to  at  least  400.000. 

If  the  tide  has  turned  permanently  in  our 
favor— as  the  President  and  Vice  President 
have  suggested— there  will  be  great  tempta- 
tion to  use  our  larger  force  in  ways  that 
would  risk  the  Bed  Chinese  intervention 
Johnson  now  believes  can  be  avoided. 

There  will  also  be  temptation  to  push  our 
military  offensive  at  the  expense  of  our 
peace  offensive,  making  it  more  difficult  to 
bring  the  Communists  to  the  peace  table  to 
work  out  the  negotiated  setUement  the 
President  has  called  for. 

to  his  speech  Wednesday  night.  President 
Johnson  showed  himself  fuUy  aware  of  the 


temptations  and  the  risks  and  fully  familiar 
with  the  arguments  which  have  been  raised 
by  both  the  hawks  and  the  doves  in  favor 
of  a  change  of  course  In  Vietnam. 

That  no  such  change  Is  in  prospect  was 
clear  from  the  President's  words.  He  wUl 
continue  to  stand  on  the  sensible  middle 
ground  which  has  proved  most  comfortable 
for  him  throughout  his  long  public  life 

He  will  not  withdraw,  and  he  will  not  de- 
liberately escalate.  Neither  will  he  dig  In 
and  abandon  his  continuing  effort  to  find  a 
peaceful  settlement  through  negotiations. 

The  President,  In  short,  has  considered  the 
arguments  of  critics  on  both  sides  and  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  as  before.  If  there  Is 
change.  It  Is  In  the  administration's  new 
emphasis  on  social  and  economic  reform  In 
South  Vietnam  and  on  building  the  kind  of 
government   the   people   wUl    be   wllUng   to 

Sght  for.  

None  of  the  President's  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  speedily.  But  if  he  continues 
to  move  forward  with  both  determination 
and  caution  on  the  military,  peace  and  re- 
form  fronte,  the  ends  we  seek  in  Vietnam 
may  be  In  sight  a  year  from  now 

In  any  case,  we  believe  the  President  is 
following  the  most  practical  course,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  American 
people  bcUeve  that,  too. 


World  Hunger:  Enemy  of  U.S.  Prosperity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    UIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  March  1, 1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  proposed  food-for-freedom 
program  has  often  been  attacked  as  a 
gigantic  giveaway  program  which  will  be 
a  drain  on  the  American  economy 

This  view  is  refuted  in  the  current 
issue  of  Forbes,  a  leading  business  maga- 
z^e.  Forbes  has  published  a  fine  arUcle 
'World  Hunger:  Enemy  of  TJS  Pros- 
perity." The  article  shows  that  weU-fed 
and  prosperous  nations  are  the  best  mar- 
kets for  DJ3.  products. 

Forbes  has  performed  a  great  service 
in  pointing  out  that  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  American  assistance  to  overseas 
agricultural  development  will  not  only  be 
a  great  humanitarian  undertaking,  but 
will  bring  increased  prosperity  to  Amer- 
ican buMnessmen  and  farmers. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
article  from  Forbes  in  the  Record: 
World  Hdncee:  Enemy  op  U.S.  Prosperitt 
One  bUUoh  people,  a  third  of  the  worid's 
population,  drag  themselves  through  the  day 
weak  from  hunger,  an  easy  target  for  disease 
and  frequently  for  death  from  starvation. 
Another  billion  are  badly  malnourished  al- 
most on  the  borderUne  of  starvation.  What 
we  call  progress,  civilization,  prosperity  Is 
meaningless  to  two- thirds  of  the  hirnian  race 
These  people  are  only  half  aUve.  They  are 
half  dead  from  hunger. 

The  average  American  consumes  S  lOO 
calories  a  day  In  food  rich  with  proteins, 
vitamins  and  minerals.  In  the  underde- 
veloped nations,  the  average  person  must 
drag  biB  body  along  on  a  mere  2.030  calories 
a  day.  and  his  food  usually  is  deficient  in 
those  nutrtenta.  WhUe  the  United  States 
Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  a  few  other  na- 
Uons  get  richer,  the  hungry  get  hungrier,  be- 
cause,   In   the  imderdeveloped  part  of   the 
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world,  human  fecundity  Is  outstripping  acrl- 
cultural  fecundity.  In  Asia  and  L^n 
America  In  the  past  5  years  the  population 
has  risen  by  12  and  17  percent,  respectively 
In  contrast.  producUon  of  food  has  risen  by 
only  10  percent.  The  result  is  that  per  capita 
food  production  has  fallen  by  3  percent  In 
Asia,  by  7  percent  in  Latin  America. 

The  deadly  effecte  of  the  population  ex- 
plosion aren't  for  tomorrow.  They  are  here 
and  now.    Today. 

As  Chairman  Robert  S.  Stevenson,  of  Allls- 
Chalmers,  puta  it:  "The  United  States 
Canada,  and  AustraUa  are  going  to  have  to 
feed  the  worid,  or  we're  going  to  have  to  help 
the  worid  feed  Itself."  Nobody  realizes  thU 
more  keenly  Uion  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son and  his  top  aids.  The  more  newsworthy 
problems  of  Vietnam  and  inflation  have  not^ 
even  for  a  day.  crowded  It  out  of  thelj 
deliberations. 

Humanitarian  motives  aside,  the  President 
and  his  aids  know  full  well  that  the  VS 
economy  cannot  continue  to  grow  without  an 
expanding  world  market.  Moreover,  as  the 
President  has  noted,  quoting  Seneca  "A 
hungry  people  Ustens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares 
for  Justice,  nor  Is  bent  by  any  prayers  " 

The  malnourished  masses  love  their  chil- 
dren as  iMensely  as  well-fed  Americans  love 
theirs.  They  are  not  about  to  starve  peace- 
fully and  quleUy,  in  patience,  resignation, 
and  fatalism,  as  their  ancestors  might  have 
done.  They  know  there  U  a  worid  without 
hunger  somewhere  oulslde  their  dusty  vU- 
lagee.  They  have  transistor  radios,  and  they 
have  bumped  in  rickety  buses  into  market 
towns.  They  have  taken  seriously  the  poli- 
ticians promises  of  a  better  Ufe.  Thev  wiU 
riot  and  kiU  to  achieve  it.  They  are  doing 
so  right  now.  ^ 

XSCAI.A'nOK 

Almost  in  desperation,  the  United  States 
plans  to  escalate  Jto  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
world  hunger  problem.  In  so  doing  it  wiU 
create  tremendous  opportunities  for  busi- 
nesses Uiat  have  the  know-how,  the  fore- 
Sight,  and  the  capital  to  help  end  hxmger 

President  Johnson  fired  an  opening  gunln 
the  stepped-up  war  against  hunger  when  he 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  last  month  ask- 
JS!«i^  ^J^"^  ^°°^  program  to  replace  the 
?In  w/?^"'°'"P*»*=*  program,  PubUc  Law 
480,  which  expires  this  year.  The  President 
did  not  spell  out  all  the  details  of  his  food- 
for-freedom  program,  but.  even  so,  agricul- 
tural experta  agree  that  It  eventually  will 
have  an  enormous  impact  on  the  entire  UA 
econoniy.  For  one  thing.  It  wlU  change  the 
whole  direction  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
UntU  now,  foreign  aid  has  gone  primarily 
toward  industrial  development;  hereafter.  It 
will  be  directed  more  toward  agricultural 
development. 

The  food-for-freedom  program  will  have 
an  even  greater  impact  on  U.S.  agriculture. 
Since  the  first  Agricultural  Administration 
Act,  the  U.S.  Government  has  attempted  to 
keep  food  producUon  down.  Now  the  Ad- 
ministration plans  to  offer  inducements  to 
formers  to  raise  production  of  certain 
foodstuffs.  ^^ 

TTn^t^*'^^  food-for-peace  program,  the 
united  States  sent  abroad  primarily  those 
agricultural  products  it  had  In  surplus  In 
Government  warehouses.  Now.  it  will  gear 
Ite  production  more  dlrecUy  to  the  needa  of 
the  hungry,  using  incentives  to  Increase 
production  of  certain  foodstuffs  when  neces- 
sary. «>»-«- 

Out  of  this  Inevitably  wUl  oome  sevwal 
other  developments:  Llttie  by  Uttie,  land 
which  has  been  retired  from  production  un- 
der the  present  farm  program  will  be  brought 
back  into  cultivation.  The  exodus  of  mir- 
glnal  farmers  Into  the  cities  will  be  speeded 
up.  since  they  wUI  not  have  the  capital  to  ex- 
pand production  as  the  Government  requires 
The  big  farmers  will  get  bigger.  Even  if 
world  prices  of  agricultural  products  dont 
rise,  the  big  farmers  will  become  so  efficient 
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and  have  such  an  enormovu  market  they  wlU 
b«  able  to  proeper  with  lower  aut3«ldle6 — or 
even  without  them. 

One  expert,  Don  Lerch.,  &  Washington  man- 
agement consiiitant  wbo  apedailzea  in  agri- 
culture, believes  that  by  1070  then  will  b« 
only  500,000  farmera  In  the  United  States 
(as  compared  with  3.2  million  today).  But. 
he  quickly  adds,  they  will  all  be  mmiensely 
prosperous. 

The  fanners  of  Canada  and  Australia  also 
will  benefit.  Both  countries,  as  a  result,  are 
Ukely  to  keep  boooalng. 

The  United  States  plans  to  fight  the  war 
against  hunger  on  two  fronts.  The  first  will 
be  a  crash  program  to  supply  the  under- 
developed countrlee  with  food.  The  United 
States  has  been  giving  away  •IS  billion  worth 
of  food  abroad  e^ery  year  under  Public  Law 
480.  If  Ck>ngresB  approves  the  President's 
new  program — aa  seems  aU  but  certain — food 
shipments  could  rise  to  >3.3  billion  by  1967- 
68.  This  move  Is  designed  to  cope  with  such 
emergencies  as  the  recent  drought  In  India, 
which  already  has  led  to  Communist-orga- 
nized riots  In  the  State  of  Kerala. 

In  the  long  nin.  the  second  front  will  be 
the  decisive  one.  This  Is  the  self-help  part. 
Every  nation  receiving  XJB.  aid  will  have  to 
protnlse  to  build  up  its  own  agriculture  as 
swiftly  as  possible.  Not  only  promise,  but 
show  results.  The  reason  for  this  Is  simple. 
"We  don't  have  enough  capacity  to  feed  all 
these  people."  says  Secretary  ot  Agriculture 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman.  "Unless  they  leom  to 
feed  themselves,  there  will  be  world  famine. 
The  estimated  Increased  needs  between  now 
and  1080  are  In  the  neighborhood  of  300  mll- 
Uoa  tons.  The  potential  reserve  productive 
capacity  of  this  country  Is  SO  to  65  million 
more.  There  is  a  350-mimon-ton  gap 
that  only  the  underdeveloped  nations 
themselves  can  fill." 

Along  with  the  food,  therefore,  the  United 
States  will  send  the  underdeveloped  nations 
fertilizer  and  farm  equipment.  It  will  also 
encourage  U.S.  companies  to  build  fertilizer 
plants  and  farm  equipment  factories  abroad. 
It  will  teach  farmers  In  Asia  and  Africa  and 
Latin  America  bow  to  make  the  most  of  the 
land  they  have.  It  will  urge— and  even  arm- 
twtat — governments  to  rerig  archaic  policies 
In  the  field  ot  price  Incentives,  farm  credit 
and  land  reform.  This  will  all  be  done  under 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID). 

Increasing  food  shipments  abroad  will 
mean  Increasing  production  at  home.  for.  ac- 
cording to  nreeman.  the  reserves  in  Oovnoi- 
ment  storage  dcm't  come  anywhere  near  the 
world's  reqxiirements.  "Oir  reserves  are  now 
In  the  land  rather  than  In  the  storage  bin." 
he  says.  Oraln  in  storage  has  been  dropping 
•teadUy  sinoe  1961— wheat,  from  1.4  bUllon 
bushels  to  800  million:  feed  grains,  from  77 
million  metric  tons  to  60  mlllioii. 

This-  means  that  millions  of  acres  o<  land 
that  have  been  retired  under  the  present 
farm  program  eventviaUy  will  be  brought 
back  Into  production  as  needed.  It  will  be 
done  gradually.  Freeman  says,  first  to  pre- 
vent chaos  In  the  marketplace,  and  second 
because  there  Isnt  enough  shipping  to  handl* 
aU  the  food  the  US.  farmer  could  produce  if 
the  wraps  on  him  were  taken  off  all  at  once. 

All  toldi  there  are  now  nearly  67  million 
acres  of  U.S.  farmland  "In  reserve. '  Freeman 
wont  reveal  Jvist  how  many  he  Intends  to  put 
back  into  production,  but  some  government 
officials  believe  it  will  be  somewhere  between 
5  million  and  7  million  acres.  He  already 
baa  takan  a  aautJl  step  in  that  dlreoUoo. 
"JuMt  laat  Month,"  he  points  out.  "I  dis- 
continued the  alternative  at  vcduntary  acre- 
ag«  reduction  whereby  a  spring  wheat  pro- 
ducer could  taks  10  percent  out  ot  productlaa 
and  gat  paid  for  doing  it.  The  producer  no 
loofar  has  that  opttcn.  He  has  to  plant  hla 
mil  allotment." 


MORS    TO    CO  MX 

The  acreage  allotment  for  rice  wUl  be  in- 
creased this  year  by  10  percent.  Many  ex- 
perts believe  it  will  eventually  be  necessary 
to  Increase  the  allotment  for  winter  wheat. 
Says  Claude  W.  Glfford,  senior  economist  erf 
Farm  Journal:  "A  shortage  in  wheat  Is  only 
a  few  years  away." 

Freemen's  guideline  will  be  the  President's 
promise  to  Congress  to  "bring  these  acres 
back  Into  production  as  needed — but  not  to 
produce  unwanted  surplus."  In  short,  to 
change  the  very  nature  of  U.S.  agricultural 
policy  but  without  causing  chaos  on  the  farm  • 
and  In  the  marketplace. 

In  his  message,  Johnson  called  for  In- 
creased production  of  soybeans.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  believes  this  can  be 
achieved  by  the  Judicious  use  of  Incentives — 
more  acreage  with  guaranteed  prices.  "In 
com,"  he  says,  "we  have  too  much.  We  still 
have  a  surplus.  We'll  do  something  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  those  farmers  to 
plant  soybeans  on  those  acres  and  come  out 
Just  as  good.  We  need  the  soybeans.  We 
don't  need  com."  Soybeans  produce  a  hlgh- 
proteln,  low-cost  diet  meal  for  animals. 
They  also  are  one  of  the  richest  sources 
of  protein  In  food  mixes  for  humans. 

Robert  W.  Engle.  manager  of  marketing 
of  Allls-Chalmers  farm  equipment  division, 
beUeves  that  Increased  production  wlU  have 
to  come  from  Unproved  farm  equipment  and 
Improved  farm  techniques,  as  well  as  from 
greater  acreage.  "One  area  where  output 
per  man-hour  has  been  neglected  Is  farm 
materials  handling,"  he  says.  "There  are 
going  to  be  some  giant  strides  made  In  co- 
cordinating  a  fanner's  growing  system  with 
a  pushbutton,  automated  method  of  han- 
dling and  storing  his  crop. 

"Another  way  of  Increasing  farm  produc- 
tion Is  •  •  •  by  growing  two  stalks  of  com 
where  only  one  grew  before.  Instead  of 
growing  com  In  the  standard  38-  or  40-lnch 
rows,  we've  tried  It  In  30  or  20.  Yield  often 
increases  10  to  16  percent." 

CHAKCC  D»   POLICY 

Under  Public  Law  480.  the  United  States 
has  either  been  giving  the  food  away  or  else 
selling  It  for  local  currency.  In  simple  fact, 
selling  It  for  local  currency  almost  Invariably 
has  meant  giving  it  away,  because  so  little 
of  the  currency  can  be  used.  According  to 
Sam  L  Nakagama.  a  senior  economist  of 
the  First  National  City  Bank  ot  tivw  York, 
the  United  States  now  holds  an  amoiint 
equivalent  to  two- thirds  of  the  currency 
of  India  as  a  result  of  selling  the  Indians 
food.  Most  of  this  money  obviously  can't  be 
used;  spending  It  would  create  horrendous 
Inflation.  Under  a  tacit  agreement  with  the 
Indian  Government,  therefore  the  United 
States  simply  hoards  it.  The  United  States 
now  holds  (3.8  billion  in  cotinterpart  funds. 

Under  the  food-for-freedom  program,  food 
will  no  longer  be  sold  for  local  currency 
and  only  a  mA-wim-iun  ^300  million  worth  will 
be  given  away.  Only  those  nations  which 
clearly  cant  subsist  except  on  charity  will 
receive  free  food.  The  United  States  wUl 
grant  the  others — nations  like  Taiwan.  Spain, 
Greece  and  the  United  Arab  Republic — long- 
term  credits  at  low  interest,  perhaps  3  per- 
cent, to  buy  the  remaining  t3.5  billion  worth. 
They  will  have  to  pay  the  world  market 
prlceu  They^wlU  be  required  to  repay  tb« 
money  in  doUars. 

Prices  also  should  be  bolstered  by  the  fact 
that,  at  times,  the  United  States  wUl  have 
to  get  the  food  on  the  open  market. 

There  are  those  who  fear  that,  by  helping 
other  naUoos  Increase  their  food  producUon. 
the  United  States  wlU  destroy  its  own  com- 
mercial food -export  market,  which  now 
amounts  to  about  t*^  billion  a  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Freeman,  these  fears  are  ground- 
less.    Experlenc*  proves,  he  says,  that,  as  a 


country  raises  its  production  of  food.  wh.at 
It  does  Is  switch  to  Importing  other  U.S. 
agricultural  products  like  animal  feeds.  The 
result  Is  a  net  gain  for  the  U.S.  farmer. 
Freeman  cites  the  case  of  Japan.  That 
country  used  to  get  massive  agricultural  aid 
from  the  United  States.  It  soon  may  be 
buying  tl  bUllon  worth  of  US.  farm  prod- 
ucts annually  on  a  straight  cash  basis. 
Western  Exirope.  which  also  used  to  receive 
agrlculttual  aid.  Is  now  this  Nation's  biggest 
customer  of  feed  grains  and  poultry.  In 
1964,  U.S.  food  exports  to  Western  Europe 
totaled  $3  3  billion. 

As  Freeman  sees  it,  prosperity  abroad, 
therefore,  will  mean  prosperity  at  home. 
"Every  10-percent  increase  In  per  capita  in- 
come (abroad)  results  In  a  16-percent  In- 
crease In  the  commercial  Imports  of  our 
products,"  he  says. 

In  the  fight  to  Increase  production  of  food- 
stuffs abroad,  the  United  States  will  count 
particularly  on  the  manufacturers  of  fer- 
tilizer. Says  David  B.  Bell,  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development: 
"Fertilizer  wlU  be  our  biggest  need."  Dr. 
Lester  R.  Brown,  staff  economist  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  adds:  "Ironically, 
the  less  developed  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  which  contain  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  people  and  where  the  food  needs 
are  greatest,  use  only  6  million  tons  of  the 
35  million  ton  annual  world  total.  In  other 
words,  only  one-seventh  of  the  world  fer- 
tilizer supply  Is  used  in  the  regions  contain- 
ing two-thirds  of  the  population.  As  the 
supply  of  new  land  that  can  be  brought  un- 
der cultivation  diminishes,  fertilizer  becomes 
the  principal  substitute  for  land  In  the  food 
production  process." 

rTRTIUZEB    BOOM    AHEAD 

The  United  States  Is  now  shipping  about 
$335  million  worth  of  fertilizers  abroad  every 
year  through  foreign  aid  and  commercial 
channels.  By  1970,  it  will  be  shipping  about 
$1  billion  abroad  each  year.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  will  spend  about  $250  million 
to  h«lp  build  fertilizer  plants  In  partnership 
with  natives  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries such  as  Gulf  Oil's  project  in  Korea. 

Says  an  AID  chemical  engineer:  "$1  million 
worth  of  food  aid  wUl  feed  70.000  people  for 
a  year,  but  the  same  $1  million  put  into 
fertilizer  would  help  feed  300,000  people  for 
a  year." 

AID'S  Bell  is  also  counting  on  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturers  and  food  processors  to 
help  beef  up  the  agriculture  of  the  under- 
developed countries.  The  farm  machinery 
makers  will  have  to  develop  equipment  es- 
pecially designed  for  their  needs,  he  says, 
pointing  out  that  In  India,  for  example, 
"the  land  holdings  are  very  small.  Farming 
takes  on  the  characteristics  ot  gardening. 
You  need  small  power  units,  hand  equipment 
almost." 

A  great  deal  rides  00  the  success  of  this 
new  program — which  partly  explains  why 
support  for  it  seems  to  cut  across  party  lines. 

President  Johnson's  proposals  have  the 
support  of  many  Republicans,  who  In  the 
past  were  leery  about  foreign  aid.  Much  of 
the  Republican  leadership  In  Congress  comes 
from  form  States,  where  food-aid  programs 
naturally  have  strong  support.  Moreover, 
as  Senator  Idnros  R.  Yottnc,  of  North  Da- 
kota, the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Agricultural  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, points  out,  "Republicans  originated  the 
whole  food-for-peace  program  back  in  the 
Elsenhower  administration."  He  adds:  "I 
think  the  President  wUl  get  substanUally 
what  ha  wants.  Giving  people  food  and 
helping  tham  produce  more  food  Is  the  best 
kind  of  foreign  aid  program." 

Is  the  food-for-freedom  program  ailone  big 
enough  to  deal  wUh  tha  prOblemf  No.  Ths 
sad  fact  la  that,  no  matter  bow  generous 
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It  is.  it  can  only  supplement  the  efforts  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves 

Some  pessimists  think  that  the  problem  U 
hopeless:  that  the  population  explosion  Is 
now  out  of  hand.  But  some  very  hard- 
beaded  experts  think  otherwise.  To  quote 
Bryson  M.  Filbert,  vice  president  and  director 
of  Easo  Chemical  Co.,  a  big  factor  In  the 
world  ferUllzer  business,  "It  is  poeslble  to 
double  or  even  triple  agricultural  production 
In  all  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
through  the  use  of  more  fea-Ulizers,  more 
Irrigation,  better  seed  varieties,  more  pesti- 
cides, and  other  Improved  farm  practices  I 
have  been  told  by  experts  that  four  Umes 
the  present  world  population  could  be  sup- 
ported by  widespread  use  of  improved  farm- 
ing methods." 

But  the  key  word  Is  "could."  To  turn 
•could"  Into  "will"  is  going  to  take  some 
very  drastic,  very  fast  changes  In  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  Almost 
without  exception  they  misread  the  economic 
history  of  the  prosperous  nations.  They  only 
noticed  that  these  countries  built  Industries 
and  turned  farmers  into  workers.  What  they 
faUed  to  note  was  that  in  most  cases  such 
countrtes  did  so  only  after  developing  a  nros- 
perouB  agriculture  first.  In  part  this  mls- 
""^.^^  °^  history  was  due  to  an  obsession 
with  the  "Soviet  experiment." 

RtJSSIA'S    BAD    EXAMPLE 

The  Soviets  reversed  the  normal  process  of 
economic  development.     By  starving  agrlcul- 

il^?fi'^  ,f*^'**'  ""^  "y  keeping  food  prices 
artificially  low,  they  made  the  farmers  bear 
the  cost  of  building  hydroelectric  dams  and 
plants  and  steel  mills.  The  Soviet  Union 
became  a  great  Industrial  power,  and  this 
bedazzled  the  underdeveloped  nations.  What 
they  failed  to  realize  was  a  fact  that  has 
since  become  obvious  to  everyone:  The 
Soviet  Union  produces  more  steel  than  it 
needs,  but  it  cant  feed  ite  steelworkers  with- 
out importing  food. 

India  is  the  classic  case  of  a  country  that 
was  misled  by  the  "Soviet  experiment- 
India  concentrated  all  its  capital  and  most  of 
Its  foreign  aid  Into  building  up  Industry  It 
used  the  free  food  it  received  from  the  United 
States  to  keep  food  prices  low  for  industrial 
workers.  The  program  has  proved  self- 
defeating.  Low  food  prices  have  kept  the 
Indian  farmer  too  poor  to  provide  a  market 
for  the  goods  the  Industrial  workers  are  pro- 
ducing. At  the  same  time,  the  low  prices 
have  discouraged  the  farmer  from  attempting 
to  Increase  production. 

Says  Richard  W.  Reuter,  director  of  food- 
for-peace:  "The  Indians  said  they  were  put- 
ting priority  on  agriculture  In  every  one  of 
.?^  6-year  programs,  but  agriculture  was 

wi!^^*K  *^  P'^  *°  8*t  shortchanged 
when  they  ran  out  of  money.  This  year  ac- 
cording   to   the   Indian    Government's    own 

^TlT,  ^*^'  **"'"  •*°^'*  ^  production 
of  1  million  tons  of  nitrogenous  fertilizer 
in  fact,  production  U  less  than  400,000  tons  " 
•The  United  States,  Bell  says,  is  not  with- 
out blame  for  this  situation.  "We  didn't  use 
our  maximum  leverage  to  get  the  Indians  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  agriculture.     We  saw 

Tboutu"  '"°°^'  ""*  '"  **''*''■*  '^°  *°°"8b 

rr  ^?*!.*'„  ^^^  food-for-freedom  program,  the 

Y^l^  ^^^  P'""  *°  K**  *°"K»i  with  India 
and  the  other  underdeveloped  nations.  They 
Will  have  to  put  agriculture  first  or  they 
won  t  get  aid.  As  a  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture official  puts  It:  "The  President  is  going 
to  lean  hard  on  them." 

The  Job  of  educaUng  the  Indian  farmer  to 
farm  more  efficlenUy  wUl  be  a  staggering  one. 
There  are  60  million  fanners  in  the  country 
spread  over  300  mllUon  acres  of  cropland 
They  speak  14  different  languages.  The  over^ 
Whelming  majority  of  them  are  Ullterate. 

BREAD   VERSUS   BtTLLETS 

.i,^^*  IV"  ***  "^^  "^*  ^°<"a  ^  hopeless  Is 
r^^  »f  Jf*™"  "  "^y"^  ">»t  one  day  Red 
China  WUl  dominate  all  of  Asia;  India  Is  the 
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only  other  potential  worid  power  on  the  con- 
tinent. Neither  President  Johnson  nw  Con- 
gress Is  wUllng  to  concede  Asia  to  Red  China, 
and,  while  they  realize  the  difflculOes  In  rais- 
ing food  production  In  xinderdeveloped  coun- 
tries, they  can  point  to  several  notable 
triumphs  in  the  past.  In  Greece,  for  ex- 
ample, the  United  SUtes  persuaded  the  Gov- 
ernment to  give  wheat  fanners  a  better  price 
and  a  guaranteed  market,  and  the  results 
says  Food-for-Peace  Director  Reuter.  "were 
next  to  miraculous.  They're  now  producing 
wheat  tUl  It  comes  out  of  their  ears  " 

Undaunted  by  the  difficulties,  therefore, 
at  least  half  a  dozen  Congressmen  already 
have  Introduced  blUs  to  implement  the 
President's  program.  One  of  the  first  was 
Representetlve  Harold  D.  Cooley,  Democrat 
of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  House 
Agricultural  Committee.  "I  am  convinced 
that.  In  the  end,  bread  will  be  more  Im- 
portant than  bullets  in  bringing  peace  to 
the  world,"  he  says. 

To  be  perfectly  blunt  about  It,  bread  will 
be  more  Important  than  bullets  in  assuring 
that  the  economic  growth  of  the  United 
States  Itself  will  continue. 


Proposed  Cuts  Would  Cripple  Milk  and 
School-Lunch  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  grieved  to  learn  that  the  budget 
recently  submitted  to  Congress  provided 
for  a  drastic  cut  in  the  schoolmilk  pro- 
gram and  a  smaller  cut  In  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  explanation  giv&i 
us  is  that  henceforth  greater  attention 
will  be  given  to  needy  children. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  it  would  stand 
to  reason  that  we  should  expand  these 
programs  so  that  all  children  through- 
out the  country  who  wish  to  partake  of 
either  or  both  of  these  programs  may  do 
so.  Investing  in  the  health  of  our  chil- 
dren is  a  most  worthwhile  thing  be- 
cause it  means  greater  assurance  for  the 
health  of  our  Nation,  its  strength,  and 
its  security.  If  the  children  of  poor 
families  are  in  greater  need,  we  should 
provide  for  that  need  so  that  no  child 
should  go  hungry. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  spending 
$103  million  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  the  milk  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram more  than  92,000  schools  and  child- 
care  institutions  in  the  country  were 
provided  with  nearly  three  billion  lialf- 
pints  of  milk.  An  estimated  17  million 
schoolchildren  benefited  from  this  nu- 
tritious energy-giving  food  every  day 
during  the  school  year.  The  budget  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year  prc^xwes  to  cut 
this  program  from  $103  million  to  $21 
million— a  reduction  of  $82  million  or 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  total 
program. 

Needless  to  say,  this  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  schools  in  Connecticut  Last 
year,  Connecticut  schools  received  a 
total  of  $1,509,000  toward  the  milk  pro- 
gram. This  sum  helped  to  provide  50  4 
million  half -pints  of  milk  for  1,276 
schools  and  institutions  in  our  State    A 
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reduction  of  80  percent  will  mean  that 
Connecticut  will  receive  only  about 
$300,000  which  WUl  help  to  provide  only 
about  10  million  half -pints  of  milk  for 
the  children  In  our  schools. 

Fortunately,  the  school  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram is  not  being  cut  as  drastically  as 
the  milk  program.  In  the  current  year 
the  school  hmch  program  is  costing  the 
Government  $203  million  and  the  budget 
for  next  year  proposes  that  it  be  cut  to 
$183  million.  Thus,  the  total  cut  for  the 
Nation  IS  approximately  $19  million  in 
round  figures.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
18  million  children  receive  either  low- 
cost  or  free  meals,  which  also  include 
milk,  under  this  program. 

As  far  as  ConnecUcut  is  concerned  It 
received    $1,350,247   toward    d^e  .  school 

iVV^^lS^.'^u*"  '^^  '^"^'■^"t  y^ar  and 
$1,135,000  In  the  previous  year.    A  total 

or  705  schools  in  our  State  benefited 
under  this  program.  The  actual  figures 
quoted  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
lunch  program,  were  as  foUows:  29  4 
million  lunches  were  served  during  the 
school  year  1964-5  to  172.290  children  in 
Connecticut. 

The  cut  recommended  for  the  school 
lunch  program  in  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  wUl  mean  that  Connecti- 
cut s  share  of  these  will  be  decreased  by 

l^-^,^t  ,7^^  ^^^  <^hat  thousands  of 
schoolchildren  in  Connecticut  schools 
may  be  deprived  of  a  free  or  a  low-cost 
meal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  letters 
from  principals,  school  superintendents, 
iTA  officials  and  others  protesting  the 
proposed  cuts  in  both  programs.  Here 
are  brief  quotations  from  some  of  the 
letters: 

Many  children  In  the  Nation's  schools  re- 

^hZ  ^"1°°^  °""^  *  ***y  "^  tJ^t  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  hot  lunch  program. 

Our  school  lunch  program  Is  basically  and 
primarily  a  health  program,  not  a  welfare 
prograq^. 

Many  of  our  young  people  are  on  the  brink 

2^5^"*^'"°°  ^°^  because  they  are  being 
nued  with  convenience  foods. 

Tou  must  know  that  without  FWeral  aid 
we  cannot  provide  an  adequate  lunch  at  a 
price  families  with  young  and  growing 
youngsters  can  afford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  makes  good 
sense  to  continue  both  of  these  programs, 
since  they  both  add  to  the  health,  vitality 
and  energy  of  our  children.  The  total 
cost  involved  here  is  relatively  very  smalL 
when  we  consider  the  benefits  and  the 
health  needs  of  our  younger  generation. 
A  reduction  of  these  programs  will  indeed 
constitute  a  false  economy,  one  that  Is 
bound  to  cost  us  many  times  over  in  the 
future  hrialth— or  lack  of  health  and 
energy— for  countless  numbers  of  young 
Americans. 

The  proposed  cut  in  the  milk  and  lunch 
programs  will  undoubtedly  cripple  these 
programs  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed 
most.  U  anything,  I  should  like  to  see 
where  these  programs  expanded  to  In- 
clude every  school  and  every  child  care 
Institution  In  the  country.  Every  child 
that  needs  or  wants  to  have  a  hot  lunch 
^h  school  day  or  a  glass  of  milk  should 
be  able  to  get  it.  The  savings  involved 
In  the  proposed  cuts  are  so  small  by  com- 
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parison  with  some  of  our  expenditures 
for  projects  and  prosxants  In  this  coun- 
try and  abroad  where  the  results  are  at 
b^  of  a  doubtful  nature. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  In 
January.  President  Johnson  said: 

"There  are  men  who  cry  out  that  we 
must  sacrifice.  Well,  let  us  rather  ask 
them,  who  will  they  sacrifice?  Are  they 
going  to  sacrifice  the  children  who  seek 
the  learning?" 

I  would  think  that  such  programs  as 
milk  and  hot  lunches  for  our  schoolchil- 
dren would  be  among  the  last  to  be  sac- 
rificed. To  me,  our  best  investment  in 
the  future  of  America  Is  to  raise  our  chil- 
dren as  healthy,  well-nourished,  whole- 
some citizens.  I  would  therefore  prefer 
to  see  these  programs  established  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  on  a  wide  national 
scale  to  benefit  all  American  children, 
rather  than  that  they  be  curtailed  and 
limited  in  scope  to  benefit  only  a  small 
nimiber  of  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  Into  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rkcord  the  texts  of  several  let- 
ters on  the  subject  which  I  have  received 
from  school  officials,  as  well  as  a  news 
story  (Ml  the  saulS  subject  which  appeared 
in  a  recent;fiai(ie  of  the  Middletown. 
Conn..  Press: 

woodbow    wojon    jvniob    hich 
School. 
Mlddletovm,  Conn.,  February  It,  1968. 
Re  special  milk  progrmm. 
Hon.  WcxiAic  9r.  Ovgb. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

QSAS  CoNaKXSSMAir :  Again  I  find  It  neces- 
Mjy  to  write  to  you  concerning  our  school 
lunch  program. 

According  to  our  mcbotA  lunch  bulletin 
at  Febr\iary  lOM.  th«  Prealdent  requests  a 
cut  In  the  national  school  lunch  funde  for 
the  next  flacal  year.  The  President  also  re- 
quests a  cut  In  the  q>eclal  milk  program 
budget. 

I  feel  the  money  allocated  for  the  direct 
welfare  of  our  children  Is  money  weU  spent. 
Toa  mu3t  know  that  without  Federal  aid  we 
oannot  provide  an  adequate  lunch  at  a  price 
famines  with  young  and  growing  youngsters 
can  afford. 

Pleaee  use  jour  Influence  to  help  us  In  this 


Sincerely. 


&>W&BII   P. 


Coixn«s. 
Principal. 


SATua  ELKimrrABT  School. 
Baltic.  Conn..  February  11,  1966. 
Representative  Woxlam  L.  St.  Onos, 
LonfwortA  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

HoNosABLS  RKPtaanfTATTvi  St.  Ongs:  We 
feel  that  the  proposed  cut  In  the  Federal 
funds  for  the  national  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  program  would  be  a  great  In- 
justice to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

nils  program  is  and  should  be  a  health 
prognkm  and  not  welfare.  Many  children 
In  tha  Ifotloa'B  acboola  receive  one  good  meal 
a  day  and  that  \m  provided  by  the  hot  lunch 
program. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  to  Increase  the  budget 
requests  for  the  national  school  lunch  funds 
Instead  of  decreasing  It  as  proposed. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  and  attention. 
Youn  truly. 

AWTBOHT  B.  Alf  aH.0. 

Prineiptl. 


Stat*  ov  Cownbltil'ut. 
Bttskau  or  FiXLo  Snvicss. 
Hebron.  Conn..  February  10,  1966. 
Hon.  WnxiAK  L.  St.  Onck, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DzAB  Ma.  St.  Onck:  The  Andover  Board 
of  Education,  at  Its  regular  meeting  held  on 
Tuesday.  February  8,  196«.  discussed  the 
proposed  cut  In  the  national  school  lunch 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  In  President 
Johnson's  budget.  The  board  voted  unani- 
mously (1)  to  express  Its  deep  concern  If 
this  request  were  to  prevail  and  Its  effect  on 
an  Important  phase  of  our  school  program. 
(3)  to  write  to  you  protesting  such  a  pro- 
posed cut.  and  (3)  to  request  that  you  vig- 
orously support  action  In  Congress  to  re- 
store funds  to  last  years  level. 

Our  school  lunch  program  Is  basically  and 
primarily  a  health  program,  not  a  welfare 
program.  The  President's  special  extension 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program  for  the 
needy  should  be  In  addition  to  the  basic 
sound  program  so  Important  for  youth  fit- 
ness. It  Is  most  disturbing  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  reduce  funds  for  such  a  well- 
established,  sound,  on-going  program  which 
has  so  many  values  In  our  total  educational 
program  for  the  nutrition  and  health  of  our 
boys  and  girls. 

Sincerely  youra. 

Aram  Damaejian. 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Regional 
7    No.  8. 

Windham    Public    Schools. 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  February  S,  1966. 
Congressman  William  L.  St.  Ongk. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAM  Sol:  I  wish  to  protest  the  acUon  of 
President  Johnson  In  considering  a  cut  In 
funds  and  commodities  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 

MUllons  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on 
physical  fitness  programs  throughout  the 
country.  Let  us  help  build  healthy  minds 
and  bodlea  by  stressing  the  essentials  of 
of  good  nutrition,  provide  students  with 
low-cost,  nutritious,  well-balanced  meat 
and  not  resolve  the  school  lunch  program 
to  a  battery  of  machines  or  brown  bags. 

Many      of  our  young  people  are  on  the 
brink  of  malnutrition  now  because  they  are 
being  filled  with  convenience  foods. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  HsLnr  Jknskn, 
Windham  Schools  Lunch  Director. 

PAanrr-t^CHEXs  AasoctAxroN. 

BoeoiTCH  School, 
Stonington,  Conn.,  February  21, 1968. 
Re  school   lunch   Bulletin   No.   0,   February 
1966.  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Ekluoatlon 
Representative  William  L.  St.  Oncs, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkab  Rd>rxsentattvk:  It  has  come  to  our 
attention,  through  local  publication  of  our 
State  education  depextment,  that  a  proposal 
has  been  sent  to  Congress  requesting  a  cut 
In  the  hot  lunch  and  milk  program  for  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

As  a  representative  of  our  local  Parent- 
Teaohen  Association  I  would  like  to  seek 
your  assistance  in  opposing  this  budget  cut. 
Myself,  aa  well  as  other  concerned  parents, 
support  this  program  as  It  now  stands  and 
believe  thAt  If  changes  are  to  be  made  they 
should  be  of  a  positive  nature  and  not  ooe 
oi  reduction  in  total  funds. 

I  would  a(>preclate  any  effort  on  your  part 
to  make  our  views  known  to  your  fellow 
Representatives. 


Thanking  you  for  your  consideration  In 
this  matter.  I  remain. 

Respectf  lUly  yours. 

Mrs.  JOHM  Mellow. 
.  Secretary. 

Bo.uu)  OF  Education, 
Fanklin,  Conn..  February  10.  1966. 
Re  proposed  cuts  in  Federal  funds. 
Congressman  William  L.  St.  Ongk. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  St.  Once:  We  are  writ- 
ing In  protest  to  the  proposed  cut  In  Federal 
funds  for  the  national  school  lunch  program 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  We  do  not  feel  there 
should  be  a  cut  In  the  special  milk  program 
budget  either. 

We  feel  the  national  school  lunch  program 
is  basically  and  primarily  a  health  program, 
not  welfare.  We  would  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts In  our  behalf  toward  restoring  funds 
to  last  year's  level  or  increases  extended  If 
possible.  We  hope  you  will  do  your  utmost 
toward  this  end. 

Very  truly  yours. 

JoTCE  S.  Havens. 
,  Secretary. 

I  Willimantic.  Oonn.. 

February  3,  1966. 
Congressman  W.  L.  St.  Ongk. 

Dea«  Sib:  As  a  hot  lunch  school  worker 
for  18  years  I  woiUd  like  to  put  In  a  protect 
to  President  L.  B.  Johnson's  Ideas  on  cutting 
school  commodities.  Oome  In  someday,  at 
lunchtime.  In  any  school  under  the  lunch 
program.  See  the  happy  faces  and  well- 
cooked  meals  being  served  them. 

We  want  strong  Americans,  yes.  How  else 
than  to  feed  them  well -balanced  meals  with 
the  extra  supplies  we  receive  from  Govern- 
ment, we  can  do  this,  and  charge  only  35 
cents.  Cut  us  down  and  with  the  food  mar- 
ket sky  high,  only  very  frugal  meals  can  be 
served.  Yes,  our  slums  are  imderfed  and 
need  extra  food.  Why  not  a  program  to  edu- 
cate these  parents  In  good  nutrition — It  can 
be  done.  Why  build  strong  bodies  for  our 
enemlesL     Serve  American  youth  first. 

Back  our  school  lunch  program,  Mr.  St. 
Onqe.  We  need  you.  Start  a  program  to 
have  our  allies  raise  their  own  wheat  and 
have  better  cattle.  It  can  be  done  If  we  get 
a  Uttle  tight  with  them.  America  first — 
especially  our  yo\uigsterB. 
Sincerely. 

Mart  J.  Benott, 
Cook  and  Food  Manager,  Windham  High 
School. 

CowNBOncuT  ScHooc  Food 

Service  Association, 
Seymour,  Conn..  March  1,  1966. 
Hon.  William  L.  St.  Once, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deae  Mr.  St.  Onoe:  The  President's 
proposed  reductions  In  the  budget  for  the 
school  limch  and  special  milk  programs  Is 
cause  for  great  concern  for  the  future  of 
these  programs  In  Connecticut. 

The  school  lunch  programs  have  made 
great  progress  In  the  post  20  years, 
and  have  contributed  Immeasurably  to  the 
nutritional  health  and  education  of  our 
youth.  This  progress  has  been  possible  with 
the  aid  of  the  support  in  cash  and  food  com- 
modities received  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Now.  If  this  support  Is  greatly  re- 
duced at  this  time,  millions  of  chUdren  wUl 
not  be  able  to  participate  because  It  will  be 
necessary  to  Increase  the  charge  to  the  child. 
This  noon  meal  which  millions  of  children 
get  through  the  lunch  programs  is  most 
often  the  only  nutritionally  balanced  meal 
received  during  the  day.  and  sometime  the 
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only  meal.  Even  In  our  flourishing  econ- 
omy here  in  these  United  States,  we  etlU 
have  "starvation  without  hunger."  therefore, 
the  contribution  of  the  school  lunch  pro- 
grams cannot  be  overlooked  as  a  great  asset 
to  our  Nation. 

If  support  to  th  special  milk  program  Is 
curtailed  to  the  degree  that  only  those  areas 
not  served  by  the  lunch  programs  will  re- 
ceive aid,  millions  of  children  who  have 
learned  to  drink  adequate  amounts  of  milk 
will  no  longer  do  so.  because  of  increased 
costs. 

Established  programs  should  not  have  to 
be  sacrificed,  especially  If  they  have  been 
successful  ones,  for  poverty  programs  that 
will  not  be  available  to  all  children. 

We  earnestly  seek  your  support  In  this 
matter  and  truly  hope  that  you  will  exer- 
cise all  Influence  you  may  have  to  see  that 
the  coming  budget  will  provide  these  pro- 
grams with  Increased  support  In  cash  as  well 
as  commodities  so  that  our.youth  will  be  well 
equipped  physically  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  oiu-  Nation  to  keep  peace  In  the  world. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Harriftte  Martin. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 

Clinton.  Conn.. 

March  1,  1966. 
Hon.  William  St.  Once. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  St.  Onge:  I  have  Just 
learned  that  the  proposed  1966-67  Federal 
budget  would  cut  »82  million  In  funds  from 
the  special  milk  program.  This  cut  of  almost 
80  percent  would  have  a  devastating  Impact 
on  the  availability  of  milk  to  the  children 
of  Connecticut.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  im- 
derstand  why  the  Federal  Government  Is 
attempting  to  destroy  a  program  which  has 
proven  to  be  a  great  success,  in  favor  of  un- 
tried and  unproven  programs  under  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

I  wish  to  urge  your  support  In  restoring 
this  $82  million  to  the  budget  for  the  special 
milk  program. 

Very  truly  yovirs. 

R.  G.  Helmbolot. 

[Prom  the  Middletown   (Conn.)    Press.  Jan. 
24,  1966] 
Surplus  Soueezb — U.S.  Lunch  Aid 
Threatened 
(By  Ross  Drake) 
The   federally  subsidized   hot  lunch  pro- 
gram that  has  enabled  schoolchildren  across 
the  Nation  to  purchase  low-cost  school  cafe- 
teria meals  Is  In  jeopardy  because  of  dimin- 
ishing  Government    food    surpluses,    a   na- 
tionally distributed  newsletter  reported  to- 
day. 

The  Insider's  Newsletter,  a  publication  of 
Cowles  Communications,  Inc..  said  the  Gov- 
ernment estimates  that  by  September  It  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  supply  as  much  food  as 
It  has  Ln  the  past. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  national  school 
Iimch  program,  started  In  1946.  the  Govern- 
ment Is  supp>osed  to  supply  8  cents  worth 
of  surplus  food,  plus  6  cents  In  cash,  per 
child  per  meal. 

IN   DOUBT 

According  to  the  newsletter.  President 
Johnson  Is  expected  to  ask  Congress  to  In- 
crease the  cash  appropriation  as  a  means 
of  balancing  the  decline  in  available  food 
surpluses,  but  congressional  appropriations 
committees  are  not  expected  to  comply. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  Clem- 
«Jt  D.  Shaw  said  this  morning  that  a  hot 
lunch  In  Middletown  schools  costs  either  SO 
or  36  cents,  with  the  most  selling  at  the 
higher  price.  He  indicated  a  reducUon  to 
^dral  support  for  the  lunch  program  would 
force  an  increaee  in  cost. 


"It  goes  without  saying  that  you  can't  cook 
a  meal,  obtain  the  food,  pay  your  cafeteria 
personnel  and  all  the  other  costs  of  running 
the  program  without  raising  the  coet,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

FEDERAL    SLICE 

Shaw  said  the  Federal  Government  is  cur- 
rently paying  Middletown  4  cents  per  lunch 
for  food  and  about  3  cents  for  milk.  He  said 
the  milk  subsidy  Is  subject  to  fluctuation, 
and  has  In  the  past  risen  as  high  as  4  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  subsidy,  the  Gov- 
ernment also  contributes  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  local  schools'  food  supply,  the 
assistant  superintendent  added.  He  said 
supplies  of  virtually  every  staple  food.  Includ- 
ing meat,  butter,  flour,  and  sugar,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  subsidy. 

He  said  he  received  no  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  program  was  in 
danger  of  being  sharply  curtailed,  but  that 
cash  payments  In  the  last  few  months  have 
been  cut  back  from  100  percent  of  the  city's 
claim  to  only  90  percent. 

Shaw  said  this  meant  that  if  the  city 
claimed  a  subsidy  of  3  cents  per  every  bottle 
of  milk,  the  Government  would  pay  2.7  cents 
per  bottle. 

inconsistent 

He  Indicated  he  would  be  dubious  of  the 
philosophy  behind  any  more  extensive  cut- 
back of  Federal  support  for  the  lunch  pro- 
gr.im.  He  s.iid  the  program  had  ben  insti- 
tuted originally  to  guar.-mtee  disadvantaged 
schoolchildren  at  least  one  balanced  meal 
per  day.  and  indicated  he  felt  a  reduction  of 
the  program  would  be  InconsUtent  with  the 
aims  of  more  recent  Federal  antlpoverty 
legislation. 

The  Insider's  Newsletter  noted  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently  spon- 
sored a  project  in  which  the  hot  lunch  price 
at  one  school  was  reduced  to  10  cents.  The 
reduction  was  reportedly  attended  by  a  dra- 
matic Increase  In  school  attendance  and  a 
decline  in  the  nimuber  of  dropouts. 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropriate 
$25  million  for  the  expansion  of  this  program 
to  other  slum  schools,  the  newsletter  said. 
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SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  24, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  12166)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  con- 
sidering the  present  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  what  appears  to  be  a 
significant  and  encouraging  new  U.S. 
foreign  policy  emphasis  on  active  assist- 
ance in  the  process  of  peaceful  social 
and  political  reform  and  economic  de- 
velopment in  southeast  Asia. 

Most  Americans,  I  am  sure,  will  ap- 
plaud this  hopeful  sign  of  our  determi- 
nation to  provide  forward-locking  lead- 
ership in  that  troubled  ptut  of  the  world 
for  the  struggle  to  conquer  the  age-old 
enemies  oS  hun£:er,  disease,  and  Igno- 
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ranee,  and  to  build  the  basis  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  free  elections. 

This  more  positive  attitude  toward 
solving  the  problems  of  the  underdevel- 
oped world  is  certainly  welcome,  for  it 
seems  to  represent  a  major  public  shift 
in  our  foreign  policy  approach.  And  it 
could  well  mean  a  move  away  from  what 
had  come  to  be  viewed  as  a  basically  de- 
fensive   post-Korean    conflict    stance 

aimed  primarily  at  stabilizing  the  status 
quo  in  Asia. 

The  new  approach  calls  for  a  more  dy- 
namic attitude  designed  to  help  meet 
the  rising  expectations  of  Asia's  restless 
millions  by  providing  urgently  needed 
self-help  assistance  in  such  important 
fields  as  education,  health,  agricultural 
production,  Industrial  development,  com- 
munity water  and  sewage  facilities,  vil- 
lage security,  refugee  resettlement  and 
tax  and  land  reform. 

In  addition,  we  are  now  activelv  pro- 
moting the  spirit  of  regional-  coopera- 
tion In  southeast  Asia  by  participating 
in  the  huge  Mekong  River  development 
project,  which  will  provide  tremendous 
power,  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  re- 
lated economic  benefits  to  each  of  the 
neighboring  Mekong  Basin  countries  of 
Thailand,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam. 
Another  very  promising  endeavor 
which  we  are  fully  backing  is  the  newly 
created  27-nation  Asian  Development 
Bank  with  headquarters  in  Manila.  This 
further  example  of  worthwhile  regional 
cooperation  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  long-range  financial  tools 
to  develop  Asia's  virtually  boundless  hu- 
man and  natural  resources — and  help 
lift  the  burden  of  poverty  that  has  been 
her  lot  since  ancient  times. 

A  fourth  new  U.S.  foreign  policy  initi- 
ative is  also  designed  to  meet  the 
turbulent  challenge  of  the  emerging 
nations.  This  is  the  recently  announced 
food-for-freedom  program  to  greatly  in- 
crease American  agricultural  exports  to 
food-shortage  coimtrles. 

Besides  harnessing  our  own  amazing 
food-producing  capacity  to  help  fulfill 
the  immediate  pressing  needs  of  an  ex- 
ploding world  population,  this  program 
will  also  serve  as  a  means  to  stimulate 
expanded  local  food  production  in  the 
imderdeveloped  nations  themselves. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am,  of  course,  vitally 
concerned  with  these  significant  events 
on  the  international  scene,  for  they  seem 
to  foreshadow  a  more  dynamic  American 
leadership  role  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

Success  in  this  progressive  and  for- 
ward-looking program  of  social  reform 
and  economic  development,  together  with 
an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  could 
help  build  strong  and  firm  foundations 
for  peace  among  aJl  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

For  that  reason,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  overwhelming 
support  to  the  supplemental  foreign  as- 
sistance authorization  measure  presently 
before  the  House — as  an  expression  of 
endorsement  for  this  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging development  in  American 
foreign  policy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  irnr  jksost 
IN  TI«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
George  E.  Strlngfellow,  retired  senior 
vice  president  of  Thomas  A.  Edlaon  In- 
dustries. West  Orange.  NJ..  delivered  a 
characteristically  Illuminating  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  H9th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated  for  many 
years  as  a  brilliant  executive  and  loyal 
friend.  His  own  notable  career  and 
zealous  contributions  to  nimieorus  civic, 
medical,  humanitarian,  and  fraternal 
causes  reflect  Btr.  Strlngfellow 's  adher- 
ance  to  the  ideals  and  philosophy  of  the 
genius  with  whom  he  spent  his  formative 
years  in  the  business  world.  Ufce  the 
great  inventor.  Mr.  Strlngfellow  has  used 
his  enormous  talentA  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  and  has  been  guided  by  Edl- 
son'.s  statement  which  he  quoted  in  his 
stirring  talk: 

B«  courageous — hlatory  repeat*  lUelf  again 
and  again.  B«  aa  brave  m  your  forefathers. 
Hare  faltb.     Oo  forwarcL 

It  Is  a  great  i>leasure  to  Insert  below 
the  text  of  Mr.  Strlngfellow 's  address: 

Eotsoif  AS  I  Knew  Him 

( Address  by  George  E.  Strtngf ellow.  longtime 

buslneea    associate    of    tb«    late    Thomas 

Alva  "Edison,  and  past  ImperlaJ  potentate 

ot  the  Shrine  o*  North  America,  delivered 

aboard  the  SS   United  States   beton  the 

mcmban  ofthe  imperial  potentate's  shrine 

cruise  to  the  Carlbbeaui.  February  11.  1966) 

(NoTC. — In  Introducing  the  speaker.  Noble 

Don  Albertsen  of  the  Aibertsea  Travel  Serv- 

Ice.  said:  "We  are  delighted  to  have  with  tis 

oa    tlUs    occasion    Impertal    Sir   George    E 

Strlngfellow  who  wiu  speak  on  the  subject 

of  'EdlsoQ  as  I  Knew  Htm*.     Noble  Strlng- 

fWIow  has  received  many  honors  from  col- 

legM  and  industry  and  I  can  think  ot  no 

one  better  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject 

tbaa  Noble  Strlngfellow,  whom  I  am  happy 

to  present.") 

Imperial  sir,  noblee,  and  gracious  ladles. 
Thank  you.  Don.  for  your  complimentary  In- 
troduction and  thank  you  nobles  and  ladlea 
for  the  warmth  of  your  reception 

The  three  men  who.  In  my  opinion,  naade 
tbe  greateet  overall  contribution  to  the 
United  States  and.  through  their  conduct 
and  example,  to  the  world,  were  bom  in 
February — Washington.  Lincoln,  and  Edison. 

Washington  provided  leadership  and  In- 
spiration that  gave  us  our  way  of  life. 

Lincoln  provided  the  courage  and  states- 
manship that  held  together  our  way  of  lUe. 

■dlsoQ  gave  us  a  system  of  research  and 
a  pliUoeophy  of  buslnese  that  Increeeed  our 
.wealth  and  elevated  our  living  standard  to 
a  point  unequaled  In  the  annals  of  history. 

Any  succeos  whlc^  I  may  have  attained 
In  the  business  world  Is  due.  In  a  large  maes- 
ure.  to  my  daUy  biwin—  association  with 
thla  great  genliM  durlac  my  formative  years. 
It  has  been  my  alnoare  effort  since  Edison 
pawed  on  to  his  rich  reward  to  do  all  I  can 
to  perpetuate  his  Ideals,  his  plilloeophy.  and 
his  memory. 

As  far  back  as  the  history  of  the  Edison 
family  Is  traceable,  one  character istlc  stands 
out.  The  Bdlaone  were  nonconformists.  We 
encounter  this  trait  first  among  the  English 


forebears  who.  In  the  middle  1600's  migrated 
to  Holland  In  protest  against  religious  and 
other  restrictions  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The 
first  Edlsons  arrived  In  the  new  world  in  1730 
from  Holland.  They  setUed  In  Caldwell. 
N.J..  which,  colncldentally.  Is  hardly  more 
than  a  stone's  throw  from  West  Orange 
where  150  years  later.  Thomas  Edison  estab- 
lished his  home  and  laboratory. 

During  the  American  Revolution,  one 
branch  of  the  Edison  family  remained  loyal 
to  the  crown.  John  Edison,  a  practicing 
Tory — Thomas  Edison's  great  grandfather — 
was  sentenced  to  death  but  his  sentence  was 
commuted.  After  the  Revolution,  he  and 
his  family  settled  In  Nova  Scotia.  Canada. 

Edison's  grandfather.  Capt.  Samuel  Edi- 
son, served  with  the  British  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Edison's  father.  Samuel,  following  an 
unsuccessful  local  rebellion,  with  a  price  on 
his  head,  fled  from  Canada  and  established 
his  family  In  Milan.  Ohio,  where  Thomas 
Alva  Edison  was  bom,  119  years  ago  today. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  worked  for  and 
with  ThoDxas  Edison  for  more  than  a  decade 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  nonconformily 
motivated  many  of  his  decisions.  Although 
he  was  not  a  revolutionary  in  the  sense  of 
battles  and  plots,  he  was  a  revolutionist  in 
his  approach  to  science.  Had  he  been  &  con- 
formist, he  could  not  have  compiled  his  stu- 
pendous record  of  achlevemenu.  Had  he 
been  a  conformist,  he  would  have  accepted 
as  truth  the  myths  of  the  then  prevaUlng 
scientific  knowledge.  Only  the  strong  swim 
against  the  current.  Thomas  Edison  was 
strong.  He  swam  upstream  to  establish  new 
scientific  truths  and  to  open  new  vistas  of 
progress. 

Although  Edison's  efforts  accounted  for 
more  than  l.iOO  patents,  which  produced 
millions  of  Jobs  and  billions  In  wealth,  his 
greatest  contribution  to  society.  In  my  opin- 
ion, was  organized  research. 

For  a  decade.  Edison  labored  long  and 
effectively  In  his  Menlo  Park.  N  J.,  labora- 
tory. Here  the  phonograph,  the  electric 
light,  a  system  for  the  generation  and  dis- 
tribution of  electric  power,  were  bom.  Still 
he  saw  In  his  Menlo  Park  laboratory  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  facilities.  He  envisioned  the 
establishment  of  an  "invention  factory." 
which  was  his  descrlpUve  term  for  "orga- 
nized research"  which  term  was  not  used 
until  many  years  later. 

In  1887,  Edison  opened  his  laboratory  at 
West  Orange,  N.J.  This  laboratory  U  now  a 
museum  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  the  Edison  National  Monument. 

How  well  Edison  planned  for  and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  Invention  factory  Is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  44  years  of 
his  life  spent  in  West  Orange,  he  was  granted 
520  patents.  These  covered,  among  other 
things.  Improvements  In  electric  motors  and 
generators,  improvements  In  the  Incandes- 
cent and  fiuorescent  lamps,  continuous 
nickel  and  copper  plating,  the  depositing  of 
metals  in  a  vacuum,  magnetic  concentration, 
brlquettmg  of  Iron  ore.  Improvements  in  re- 
cording and  reproduction  of  sound.  prUnary 
and  storage  batteries  and  the  "move"  camera 
which  gave  birth  to  the  motion  picture  In- 
dustry. 

Edison  believed  In.  subscribed  to.  and  prac- 
ticed the  philosophy  that  generally  speaking 
there  are  four  basic  principles  In  manage- 
ment: (1)  Plan,  (2)  organize.  (3)  delegate. 
(4)  supervise. 

Edison  always  had  plans  of  action.  He 
built  an  organisation  of  men  and  equipment 
to  carry  out  hia  plans.  He  delegated  ample 
authority  to  his  subordinates  to  the  end  that 
they  could  effectively  discharge  their  re- 
sponslbUltles.  Having  planned,  organized, 
and  delegated,  he  exercised  Intelligent  su- 
pervision to  the  end  that  the  plans  were  car- 
ried out. 

My  association  with  Mr.  Edison  dealt  prin- 
cipally with  hia  unique  nickel  Iron  alkaline 


storage  battery.  In  this  connection,  you  may 
be  Interested  In  a  ghoet  story  Involving  Mr. 
Edison,  his  storage  battery,  and  myself. 

I  had  recognized  for  several  years  before 
Mr.  Edison  passed  on  to  his  rich  reward  on 
October  18.  1931.  that  time,  the  inevitable 
reaper,  would  someday  catch  up  with  him. 
Realizing  that  a  great  amount  of  important 
data  concerning  this  product  was  contained 
In  his  fertile  mind,  I  worked  out  with  him  a 
plan  whereby,  over  a  period  of  months,  I 
would  submit  a  series  of  questions  which  he 
would  answer.  These  questions  and  answers 
were  carefully  filed.  This  led.  5  years  after 
Mr.  Edison's  passing,  to  the  publication  by 
Howard  Blakeslee.  science  editor  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  the  story  of  how  Thomas  EUli- 
son.  though  dead,  continued  to  serve  aa  a 
consultant  to  the  management  of  one  of  his 
largest  business  operations.  When  problems 
arose,  we.  who  survived  Mr.  E^dison.  fre- 
quently found  answers  to  those  problems  in 
his  answers  to  my  questions,  and  thus  elimi- 
nated costly  delays. 

Edison  was  a  mxm  of  great  Integrity  and 
Industry  A  thing  with  him  was  either  right, 
or  It  was  wrong.  If  it  was  wrong,  he  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  was  never  given 
to  compromise.  As  an  example,  on  learning 
that  a  product  bearing  his  name  had  devel- 
oped defects  In  service,  he  closed  his  factory 
and  requested  his  customers  to  return  their 
purchases  and  get  their  money  back.  He  of- 
fered no  adjustments.  He  offered  no  com- 
promises. He  offered  to  refund  all  the  money 
they  had  paid.  He  felt  that  hU  Integrity 
was  Involved,  which  he  determined  to  pre- 
serve at  any  price. 

I  am  sometimes  asked  If  Edison  was  a  reli- 
gious man.  He  was  indeed,  but  he  cannot 
be  made  to  fit  Into  the  frame  or  pattern  of 
any  of  our  orthodox  denominations. 

Edison  was  not  a  materialistic  thinker. 
While  he  was  a  master  at  dealing  with  mate- 
rial things,  he  was  awed  by  what  he  called 
the  mystery  of  life.  This  he  was  never  able 
to  understand  In  terms  of  matter  or  physical 
concepts.  He  believed  in  the  basic  premise  of 
eternal   life. 

If  It  were  possible  for  us  to  ask  him.  "What 
is  wrong  with  this  war- weary  world?"  I  am 
sure  his  aiuwer  could  be.  "Nothing  that  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  Golden 
Rule  and  hard  work  won't  correct." 

I  close  my  remarks  by  quoting  a  statement 
made  by  Edison  near  the  end  of  his  life: 

"Be  courageous.  History  repeats  Itself 
again  and  again.  Be  aa  brave  aa  your  fore- 
fathers.    Have  faith.     Oo  forward." 


March  3,  1966 
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The  Declaration  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Manolo 
Reyes  is  a  distinguished  Cuban  newsman 
now  living  In  exile  In  Miami,  Fla.  His 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of  Cuban 
freedom  have  been  tireless.  In  Septem- 
ber he  was  elected  first  president  of  the 
Cuban  Sertoma  Club  of  Miami,  a  civic 
association  of  Cuban  exiles  interested  in 
education. 

Mr.  Reyes  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of 
a  very  significant  document.  I  refer  to 
the  "Declaration  of  Freedom"  adopted 
by  1.500  Cuban  exUes  at  a  rally  held  at 
Key  West  on  January  23  of  this  year. 


The  declaration  was  adopted  at  the  San 
Carlos  Club  from  the  same  balcony  where 
In  1893  the  great  and  eloquent  Jose 
Marti*  changed  the  course  of  history  by 
proclaiming  Cuba's  Independence  from 
Spain.  In  one  of  his  powerful  editorials 
drafted  from  New  York  City  Marti"  once 
wrote: 

Es  como  el  aire  la  llbertad  para  nosotroe 
(For  us,  liberty  is  as  the  air) . 

Tills  "Declaration  of  Freedom"  is  stir- 
ring testimony  to  that  continuing  and 
unquenchable  Cuban  love  of  liberty. 
The  declaration  follows: 

Dexxaration  or  Freedom 
In  the  city  of  Key  West,  Monroe  County. 
State  ot  Florida.  United  States  of  America, 
we.  the  Cuban  exiles  in  the  United  States, 
in  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  and  speaking 
both  for  ourselves  and  the  oppressed  people 
In  Cuba,  the  Martyr  Island,  do  say: 

That  on  January  1.  1959.  the  slavery  yoke 
tliat  came  from  Europe  and  was  extinguished 
in  Cuba  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  was 
resumed. 

That  those  responsible  for  this  high 
treason  to  oiu-  fatherland  and  to  our  people 
are  Just  a  score  of  traitors  who.  usurpating 
the  Government  of  the  country  have  been 
acting  as  mercenary  agenU  for  the  Slno- 
Soviet  imperialism,  and  have  surrendered  to 
that  imperialism  our  freedom  and  our  dig- 
,  nity.  aUo  betraying  the  American  hemi- 
sphere. 

That  as  a  consequence  of  this  high  treason, 
those  who  are  usurpating  the  power  in  Cuba 
(aa  they  were  never  elected  by  the  people), 
are  Imposing  a  regime  of  bloodshed,  terror, 
and  hate  without  any  respect  or  considera- 
tion to  the  dignity  of  the  human  being  or 
the  most  elementary  human  rights. 

That  In  their  hunger  for  power,  these  trai- 
tors, following  the  pattern  of  totalitarian 
,  regimes,  are  trying,  within  Cuba,  to  separate 
the  family,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  ac- 
tual society,  and  at  the  same  time,  are  pois- 
oning the  minds  of  the  Cuban  children  and 
youth,  m  their  hope  of  extending  the  length 
of  time  for  this  abominable  system. 

That  the  rule  of  the  law  has  been  wiped  out 
In  Cuba,  and  it  has  been  replaced  by  the  evU 
will  of  this  score  of  traitors,  who  are  acting 
under  orders  from  their  masters,  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  Imperialists. 
In  view  of  the  aforegoing,  we  declare: 
First.  That  the  actual  Cuban  regime  la 
guilty  of  high  treason  to  our  fatherland  and 
to  the  Ideals  of  the  freedom  revolution  which 
was  started  In  October  10.  1868. 

Second.  That  this  score  of  traitors  who 
have  committed  treason  against  our  father- 
land, in  case  they  survive  the  down/all  of 
their  regime,  will  have  to  respond,  even  with 
their  Uvea  before  the  ordinary  courts  ot 
Justice  of  Cuba. 

Third.  That  as  the  noble  Cuban  i>eopIe  will 
not  ever  surrender,  because  that  nation  waa 
not  born  to  be  slave,  we.  the  Cuban  people, 
hereby  make  the  present  "DeclaraUon  of 
Freedom." 

We  hereby  swear  before  God  Almighty  to 
fight  constantly.  unUl  death  comes  to  us.  to 
free  Cuba  from  communism. 

The  fundamentals  of  this  revolution  for 
freedom  are: 

First.  God  Almighty,  above  all  things,  la 
whom  we  believe  as  the  essence  of  life. 

Second.  The  fatherland,  with  all  of  Its 
laws,  traditions,  customs,  and  history  as  a 
spiritual  value,  only  surpassed  by  the  con- 
cept of  God. 

Third.  The  family,  aa  the  cornerstone  at 
the  human  society. 

Fourth.  Human  rights,  for  eaCh  and  every 
citizen,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 


Fifth.  The  law.  as  the  fotmdatlon  for  tlxe 
proper  development  of  tb»  human  society. 

Sixth.  Democratic  government,  with  ita 
three  independent  branches:  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial. 

Seventh.  Representative  democracy,  through 
the  exercise  of  universal  suffrage,  periodically, 
free,  and  secretive,  as  the  expression  of  popu- 
lar sovereignty. 

Eighth.  Freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of 
teaching,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  free 
enterprise. 

Ninth.  Private  property  and  ownership,  as 
the  basic  expression  of  liberty. 

Tenth.  The  Improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions for  both  rural  and  city  working  masses, 
with  the  Just  and  necessary  measures,  keep- 
ing In  mind  the  legitimate  Interests  of  both 
labor  and  capital. 

Eleventh.  The  derogation  and  eradication 
of  anything  which  is  exposed  to  the  political 
and  religious  fundamentals  aforementioned, 
and  speclflcally.  the  abolition  of  communism 
and  any  other  form  of  totalitarian  manifes- 
tation. 

Signed  and  sealed  In  Key  West,  Fla..  on  the 
23d  day  of  January  1966. 


Profile  of  a  Politician 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
when  people  talk  about  politics  and  poil- 
ticlans  they  do  so  by  first  making  apol- 
ogies for  anything  they  may  say  that  is 
complimentary  and  they  try  to  make 
It  clear  that  they  themselves  are  either 
not  politicians  or  If  they  are  politicians 
are  somehow  of  a  higher  type. 

This  is,  of  course,  so  much  nonsense. 
We  are  aU  of  us  professionally  or  other- 
"wise  politicians  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  that. 

The  following  article  from  the  Febru- 
ary 26.  1966,  edition  of  the  weekly  Kings 
Courier,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  makes  some 
very  pertinent  points  about  this  matter 
of  being  a  politician  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

PORTRATr  or  A  POLrnCIAN 
(By  Yvette  Scharfman) 

We  watched  Stanley  Stelngut  under  the 
microscope  last  Sunday:  that  "hot  seat"  they 
call  a  television  Interview.  We  listened  In- 
t«ntly.  He  acquitted  himself  nobly.  It 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  witnessed  this 
matching  of  wits,  the  Interviewers  armed 
with  rapier-like  questions  thought  out  far 
In  advance;  where  the  odds  were  3  to  1,  why 
Stanley  Stelngut  won  a  2-year  fight  against 
the  greatest  obstacles  stacked  up  against  a 
politician.  And  we  are  not  apprehensive 
about  using  the  word  "politician."  After  all. 
we  are  all  poHtlclana.  Be  not  embarrassed, 
offended  or  even,  surprised. 

From  our  education  courses  specializing 
In  "early  childhood.-  we  are  taught  that  the 
Infant  In  Its  crib  begins  to  politic  from  the 
moment  It  become*  aware  of  Its  envlrona. 
Only  the  books  don't  call  it  that;  they  use 
the  word  "testing."  We  are  constantly  test- 
ing those  around  ua — ^Just  to  see  how  far 
we  can  go  In  our  relationships  with  human 
beings,  and  how  we  can  derive  the  best  pos- 
sible benefits  out  of  any  given  situation. 
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This,  the  books  tell  us:,  makes  for  normalcy 
and  good  mental  health  from  infancy 
through  senior  citizenry,  so  that  actually 
"politicking"  is  normal;  only  some  politicians 
hold  pollticlal  office  while  some  are  engaged 
in  other  pxirsulU  •  •  •  but  politicians  are  we 
all. 

Now  let  us  discuss  the  word  "boss".  In 
the  political  arena  the  word  "boss"  or  "boss- 
Ism"  is  always  used  by  the  other  side.  To 
hia  own  group  he  is  a  "leader"  or  sometimes 
even  a  "statesman,"  depending  upon  the  rank 
-he  achieves.  Not  so  with  the  opposing  fac- 
tion, which  is  why  we  witnessed  the  ridicu- 
lous situation  wherein  former  Mayor  Wagner, 
a  self-appointed  party  boss,  hurled  the  "epi- 
thet" at  the  man  who  was  duly  elected, 
through  the  democratic  process  as  we  know 
It.  to  county  leader  of  Kings.  And  why  a 
leader  altogether?  Thousands  of  philosophi- 
cal, psychological  and  historical  volumes 
have  been  written  on  the  subject.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  where  there  is  no  leadership 
whether  the  organization  be  pollticali  phil- 
anthropic, social  and/or  cultural,  there  U 
nothingness  at  best;  chaos  and  misery  at 
worst.  And  so  society  has  chosen  to  have 
leaders. 

There  are  those  among  us  who  want  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  choosing  of  these  leaders. 
That.  too.  is  our  privilege  In  a  democracy. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  wish 
we  could  be  even  more  closely  Interwoven  in 
the  fabric  of  the  body  politic;  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  us  from  immersing  ourselves 
as  deeply  as  we  wish. 

Stanley  Stelngut  waa  bom  and  reared  in 
thU  atmosphere.  His  late  father  was  speak- 
er of  the  assembly.  It  is  completely  natural 
and  logical  that  he  should  wish  one  day  to 
fiU  that  post  And  why  not?  He  is  com- 
pletely qualified  to  serve  the  people  of  this 
SUte  •  •  •  and  we  mean  all  the  people.  If 
you  saw  him  as  we  did  imder  the  television 
microscope  you  must  know  there  was  neither 
rancor  nor  vlndlctlveness  in  his  remarks 
about  the  new  mayor,  nor  has  there  been 
any  such  sign  against  any  leader  who  de- 
serted him  when  the  going  was  rough.  He 
Is  Interested  In  peace  and  unity  In  the  party 
and  has  been  the  first  one  to  extend  the  olive 
branch.  What  Is  more,  he  Is  approachable 
*  •  •  a  most  Important  virtue  in  a  leader. 
At  this  point  he  Is  probably  wondering  why 
we  are  writing  this  at  all.  We're  only  saying 
this  becaues  It's  true.  Stanley,  and  we  feel 
members  of  the  fourth  estate  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  clear  the  cobwebs  and  let  the 
light  shine  through.  Kings  Cotinty  Is  proud 
of  its  leader,  its  borough  president,  its  coun- 
ty officers  and  Its  own  special  private  citizen, 
Hon.  Abe  Beame. 


An  Open  Letter 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  Roy  M.  Harrop.  the  executive  chair- 
man of  the  Western  States  Mining  and 
Business  Men's  Association,  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  sui  open  letter 
his  organization  haa  directed  to  the 
Presldait.  This  letter  outlines  some  of 
the  conditions  now  faced  by  the  western 
States  mining  industry  and  the  business 
community  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. 
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I  offer  this  letter  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Record  in  the  belief  others  will  want  to 
study  its  contents  : 

Am  Opbt  Lbtteb 
Wbrbu*  Btath  ICnrnfc  ft  Busi- 
mauoafs  AaaocsATioN. 

Omaha.  Nebr..  December  25,  lg9S. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
WashiTi^on.  DC. 

U*.  Pusioknt:  We  were  pleased  to  not* 
that  in  the  89tb  Concrees  aeaalon  you  acnt  a 
recommendation  for  the  adoption  of  the  war 
on  porerty  bill  which  was  adopted  by 
Congreea. 

Many  persona  do  not  know  that  we  have 
numerous  poverty  areas  In  our  western  min- 
ing States,  that  most  of  the  western  gold  and 
sUver  mining  communities  are  ghost  towns 
for  reason  that  the  mine  owners  cannot 
produce  gold  and  silver  at  a  profit  at  the 
present  set  marlcet  price:  labor  coste.  taxes, 
supplies,  etc  .  have  so  far  outdistanced  these 
prices  that  It  is  impossible  to  produce  gold 
at  a  profit  for  t3&  per  ounce  and  silver  for 
•139  per  ounce,  and  must  be  increased  to  870 
for  gold  and  93  per  ounce  for  silver,  to 
provide  more  liquid  money  for  developing 
western  mining  areas 

The  seven  big  anUpoverty  plans  do  not  pro- 
vide a  program  for  the  opening  of  these  closed 
mines  or  development  of  new  nUnes  In  the 
western  mining  States,  including  Alaska-  in 
these  Western  States  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  area 
with  an  estimated  mineral  wealth  of  $1,500 
billion,  which  if  properly  developed  would 
pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  would  re- 
employ 2  mUlion  of  the  unemployed  in  these 
areas,  and  another  3  million  in  allied 
industries. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that  within  the 
past  50  years,  since  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System,  a  privately  owned  banking  corpora- 
tion ever  since  1913  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  was  passed,  has  controlled  the 
money  and  credit  market  of  this  Nation  and 
has  become  more  and  more  concentrated 
into  fewer  hands.  The  13  men  who  actually 
run  the  United  States  are  the  13  presidents 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  districts  plus  the  7 
men  appointed  for  14-year  periods  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  by  the  President  ot 
the  United  SUtes.  and  when  Mr  Balderston 
retires  January  31.  I9«fl,  there  will  be  a 
vacancy  for  Presidential  appointment,  and 
the  time  has  arrived  for  appointment  of  a 
western  man  to  this  Board  to  represent  west- 
ern mining  interests. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  bank  credit  and 
setting  of  bank  interest  rates  has  become 
a  giant  monopoly,  which  controls  the  eco- 
nomic resources  of  this  Nation.  It  is  surely 
qiilts  obvious  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System,  based  on  debt,  will  ultimately  ruin 
this  Nation,  and  every  person  in  the  NaUon 
except  the  credit  lenders.  Then  for  whom 
are  the  people  of  this  Republic  working? 
The  logical  answer  is;  For  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank,  a  system  o*  debt  which  can 
never  be  paid  by  any  generaUon  of  Amer- 
icans: this  means  we  are  enslaved  to  a  pri- 
vate banking  system,  which  can  only  be  rem- 
edied by  the  U.S.  Government  purchasing  the 
capital  stock  from  lu  stockholders. 

The  original  capital  stock  o*  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  was  $147  million,  owned  by  the 
class  A  stockholders.  The  class  A  and  class 
B  stock  can  be  purchased  for  $340  million 
This  provision  was  put  into  the  original  bUl 
by  WUllam  Jennings  Bryan  so  Congress  could 
purchase  and  operate  the  system.  If  desirable 
under  the  UjS.  Treasury.  The  Voorhla  bill' 
H  Jl.  8300  should  be  reintroduced  and  aU  this 
could  b«  accomplished  with  your  aasutance 
and  approval. 


The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  managed 
to  stop  development  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  the  United  States,  through  con- 
trolled prices  for  gold  and  silver,  and  stopped 
the  coinage  of  these  monetary  metals  until 
we  do  not  have  a  gold  coin  in  existence,  the 
silver  half  dollar  Is  reduced  to  40  percent 
silver,  and  the  dime  and  quarter  contains 
no  sUver:  no  sUver  dollars  will  be  coined 
within  the  next  5  years,  all  this  by  an  act 
of  Congress,  the  Seth. 

In  1934  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
by  Presidential  proclamation.  Increased  the 
price  of  gold  from  $30  67  to  $35  per  ounce, 
and  when  he  did  this  he  disregarded  the  de- 
mand of  International  bankers  that  gold  be 
kept  at  the  old  price  of  $30.67  per  ounce.  At 
about  that  time  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt made  the  following  statements: 

"Sixty  families  in  America  control  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation; 

"One-third  of  the  Nation's  population  is 
Ill-housed.  lU-fcd.  and  Ul-clad; 

"Twenty  percent  of  the  men  working  on 
WPA  projects  are  In  such  an  advanced  state 
of  malnutrition  that  they  cannot  do  a  day's 
work: 

"I  Intend  to  drive  the  money  changers  out 
of  the  temple." 

In  the  year  1934  the  United  SUtes  had  ap- 
proximately 10  million  unemployed,  hungry 
workers.  The  NaUonal  Research  Commit- 
tee, engaged  by  Congress  to  make  a  national 
survey  at  the  time  states:  "Purchasing  power 
must  be  gotten  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
people  if  this  Republic  Is  to  survive  and  our 
entire  economic  future  is  at  stake.  Open- 
ing and  developing  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
mining  resources  of  the  Western  States  (an 
undeveloped  empire)  and  America's  greatest 
asset  Is  Imperative.  Therefore,  the  price  of 
gold  should  be  raised  to  $70  and  silver  to  $3 
per  ounce  by  Presidential  proclamation.  This 
would  not  be  a  subsidy  to  gold  and  silver 
mining  Interests  and  would  not  cost  the  US. 
taxpayer  1  cent.  If  the  gold  and  silver  were 
not  coined,  Abraham  Lincoln  VS.  notes,  legal 
tender  at  lU  face  value  for  aU  debts  public 
and  private,  could  be  issued. 

In  1953  our  gold  reserve  in  Fort  Knox  was 
$33.3  billion.  In  1965  has  dropped  and  the 
VS.  Treasury  gold  stock  is  only  $1439  bUllon 
and  of  this  stock  only  one-fovirth,  or  $3.87 
bUllon.  backs  our  paper  currency.  Interna- 
Uonal  bankers  claim  the  remaining  $10.05 
bUlion  oi  gold  dollars.  We  must  mine  more 
domestic  gold  and  silver  now.  Ovir  total  in- 
debtedness, national  and  personal  approxi- 
mates $1,600  blUion.  It  breaks  down  some- 
thing like  this: 

1.  Federal.  $320  bUllon. 

3.  With  $13  billion  annually  for  Interest 
paid  by  taxpayers.  (This  sum  paid  to  keep 
a  bank  credit  system  medium  o*  exchange  in 
circulation,  in  violation  of  art  I.  sec.  8,  par.  6 
0^  the  VS.  Constitution,  which  says:  "Con- 
gress shall  have  the  power  to  coin  money,  and 
regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreiirn 
coin.")  * 

3.  State  and  local,  approaching  $100  bU- 
llon. 

4.  Corporate,  moving  toward  $500  billion. 
6.  Individual,  more  than  $400  billion, 
a.  The   Federal    Reserve   Bank    System,   a 

privately  owned  banlOng  organization,  con- 
troUed  by  International  bankers  and  since 
1913  Ucensed  by  the  Government  to  do  the 
Nation's  banking  and  this  privately  owned 
banking  system  has  never  paid  any  Federal 
Income  tax  to  the  VS.  Government  on  its 
enormous  profits,  for  this  privilege.  (It  is 
time  Congress,  and  the  President  exercise 
their  sovereign  rights  under  the  U.S.  Constl- 
tuUon:  take  over  under  the  U3.  ConstituUon 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  and 
operate  it  under  the  VS.  Treasury— under 
United  Postal  Savings  Banks,  and  pay  our 
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national  debt  and  restore  our  freedom  and 
prosperity  again.) 

President  Andrew  Jackson  said:  "If  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  Issue  paper  money.  It 
was  given  to  them  to  be  used  by  themselves 
not  to  be  delegated  to  Individuals  or  corpo- 
rations." The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  In 
1934  (293  US.  388)— "The  Congress  mani- 
festly U  not  permitted  to  abdicate  or  transfer 
to  others,  the  essential  legislative  functions 
with  which  It  is  invested."  Congressman 
Wright  Patman.  of  Texas,  and  chalrmnn  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Finance, 
said;  'Why  In  the  world  doesn't  the  Govern- 
ment Issue  its  own  credit  Instead  of  (1) 
Creating  debt  bonds.  (3)  giving  the  bonds 
to  the  banks,  and  (3)  paying  the  banks  In- 
terest on  the  Government's  own  credit  " 
(Editor. — Such  Government  credit  being  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.) 

Our  huge  national  debt  Is  the  cavise  of 
most  of  our  Inflation,  which  has  decreased 
the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  to  37 
cents.  We  need  Increased  output  of  gold  and 
silver  to  help  off  this  debt  and  provide  more 
Jobs  for  our  unemployed  and  open  up  our 
vast  mineral  resources. 

With  our  Government  facing  bankruptcy 
under  financial  control  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  here  is  the  real  danger  to  our 
country.  By  1968  Communist  nations  will 
control  the  United  Nations  and  Communist 
China  wUl  be  a  member  of  the  U.N.  We  will 
fall  Into  the  United  Nations-sponsored  eco- 
nomic system,  financed  by  International 
bankers  which  Is  the  Communist  system  to 
rule  the  world.  -If  you  will  recall.  Baron 
Rothschild  said:  "I  care  not  who  rules  a 
nation  U  I  can  but  control  that  nation's 
money  system." 

The  prearranged  plan  to  "expand"  the 
United  Nations  into  a  "one  world  govern- 
ment was  thwarted  because  of  Russia's  re- 
fusal to  agree  to  relinquish  their  sovereignty 
and  issuance  and  control  of  their  money. 
(Russia  in  1964  produced  $175  million  in 
gold,  the  United  States.  $32  million.) 

This  association,  the  Western  States  Min- 
ing &  Business  Men's  Association,  met  at 
Deadwood.  S.  Dak.,  June  2,  1965,  at  the 
Franklin  Hotel,  and  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

"HESOLUnON  OF  THE  WBSTERN  STATES  MINING 
*  BUSnmS  KTN'S  ASSOCIATION  CONrEKENCE 
AT  DEADWOOD,  B.  DAK.,  JITNE  2.  1965.  HELD 
AT   THE    rKANKLIN    HOTEL 
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"Whereas  our  entire  economic  future  is  at 
stake  in  opening  and  developing  the  gold 
and  silver  mining  and  other  mining  resources 
of  the  15  Western  States— an  undeveloped 
empire— America's  greatest  asset;  namely 
Arizona.  Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Montana,  Nebraska*,  New  Mexico' 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  ( 'Nebraska,  largest  gold  and 
sliver  smelter  In  the  United  States);  and 

"Whereas  In  these  Western  States'  the  big 
landowner  la  the  Federal  Government  own- 
ing nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  area 
therein,  and  these  States  are  the  main  sources 
and  produce  practically  all  the  gold  and 
silver  as  weU  as  the  strategic  minerals  which 
have  an  estimated  mineral  value  of  $1  500 
bUlion  in  value  which  Is  lying  there  unde- 
veloped and  unused,  no  taxes  being  received 
by  the  Government  excepting  small  sums  to 
the  local  subdivisions  of  government,  and  all 
of  this  because  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have  for  more 
than  60  years  put  a  ban  on  the  mining  of 
gold  and  silver  and  are  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment on  a  deficit  spending  basis,  borrow- 
ing credit  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
System,  a  privately  owned  banking  organlza- 
Uon,  controlled  by  the  IntemaUonaJ  bankers 
and  since  I»12  licensed  by  the  Government 


to  do  the  Nation's  banking  business,  and  this 
privately  owned  banking  system  pays  no  in- 
come tax  on  their  enormous  profits  for  the 
use  of  this  privilege;  and 

•Whereas  In  1934  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  increased  the  moneUry  value  of 
gold  from  $20.67  to  $35  per  ounce  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation;  and  today  the  price 
for  labor,  taxes,  supplies  of  all  kinds  have 
risen  to  a  point  where  gold  and  silver  cannot 
be  mined  at  a  profit;  the  gold  and  silver  min- 
ing industry  Is  dead  in  these  western  mining 
States  and  has  been  for  30  years;  and 

"Whereas  our  indebtedness  tops  a  trillion 
dollars— do  you  know  that  the  U.S.  Treasury 
gold  stock  is  only  $14.39  billion— only  one- 
fourth  of  which,  or  $3.87  billion  backs  our 
paper  currency.     Foreign  nations  claim  the 
remaining    $10.05    bilUon    in    gold,    which 
makes  it  mandatory  that  we  mine  more  do- 
mestic gold  and  sliver — and  now. 
"It  breaks  dow  j  something  like  this- 
"1.  Federal,  $320  billion. 
"3.  With  $13  billion  annual  Interest  paid  by 
taxpayers. 

"3.  State     and     local,     approaching    $100 
billion. 

"4.  Corporate,  moving  toward  $500  billion. 
"5.  Individual,  more  than  $400  billion. 
"This  huge  national  debt  is  the  cause  of 
most  of  our  inflation,  which  decreased  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  doUar.  We  need  In- 
creased output  of  gold  and  sllvei  to  help  pay 
off  this  debt  and  provide  more  Jotw  for  our 
unemployed  and  open  up  our  vast  mineral 
resources;  and 

"Whereas  the  only  solution  to  our  problem 
Is  an  increase  in  the  monetary  price  of  gold 
to  $70  per  ounce  and  silver  to  $3  per  ounce 
and  our  country's  gold  reserves  have  been 
depleted  by  foreign  raids,  the  only  way  to 
remedy  this  condition  is  to  mine  more  gold 
and  sliver,  and  this  cannot  be  done  unless 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  issues  a  procla- 
mation to  raise  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
sliver  dollar.  Higher  prices  of  these  metals 
will  serve  as  an  incentive  In  these  stagnant 
mining  areas,  make  work  available  for  2 
million  unemployed  persons  In  mining  and 
related  industries,  and  local  business  will  be 
brought  to  life:  Therefore  be  it 
"Resoh^ed: 

"I.  We  propose  to  revitalize  the  American 
•  gold  and  silver  mining  industry  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  to  compensate  the  domesUc  pro- 
ducers of  gold  and  silver,  for  the  difference 
between  the  present  moneUry  valuation  of 
gold  and  silver,  created  by  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  Presidential  proclamation 
in  1934,  since  these  minerals  cannot  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  today. 

"2.  SUtement  of  purpose:  To  aid  and  re- 
store to  proflUble  operation  the  domestic 
gold  and  silver  mining  Industry  of  the  United 
SUtes.  more  especially  In  the  15  western 
mining  SUtes.  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii- 
to  coin  $2  billion  in  sUver,  to  be  paid  into 
circulation  for  pubUc  improvemente  and  em- 
ploy 3  million  Jobless  men.  by  PresidenUal 
proclamation  of  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

"3.  In  order  to  compensate  the  new  domes- 
tic gold  and  silver  mining  and  allied  indus- 
tries for  expenditures,  amortization  of  such 
expenditures  until  all  costs  are  recovered, 
for  Income  tax  purposes  for  the  said  Indus- 
tries. 

"4.  Place  an  embargo  on  all  shipments  of 
gold  from  the  United  States  to  all  foreign 
nations  now  in  arrears  on  their  debt  pay- 
ments to  the  United  SUtes.  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Gold  Act  of  1934.  which  Is  adversely 
affected  by  the  depreclaUon  of  the  value  of 
foreign  currency  in  relation  to  the  monetary 
va  ue  of  gold,  that  an  economy  emergency 
exists,  and  we  deem  it  necessary  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  by  PresidenUal 
proclamation,  fix  the  monetary  value  o(f  the 
gold  dollar  at  $70  per  ounce  and  silver  at 
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$3  per  ounce  in  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica for  all  newly  mined  domestic  gold  and 
silver  In  the  United  SUtes;  this  would  re- 
employ 3  mUUon  of  the  6  million  unem-* 
ployed  m  the  United  SUtes  and  Increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  to  com- 
pensate for  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
dollar. 

"5.  We  endorse  the  making,  and  an  ap- 
propriation by  Congress,  of  an  official  survey 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Black  HUls 
of  South  Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  amount  of  ore  available 
there  will  warrant  the  construction  of  a 
smelting  and  refining  plant  or  mills  neces- 
sary for  the  area.  If  adequate  ore  resources 
are  determined,  such  renewal  of  the  mining 
industry  will  reemploy  thousands  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  Black  Hills  area  of  South 
Dakou. 

"6.  Debased  coins:  Whereas  the  adminis- 
trat  on  s  proposal  to  adulterate,  cheapen  the 
Intrinsic  value  of  dimes,  quarters,  and  half- 
dollars  should  be  publicly  condemned  by 
every  American  who  believes  In  sound  na- 
tional gold  and  silver  coined  money  as  the 
Constitution  provides  under  article  I  sec- 
tion 8,  paragraph  5:  'Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value 
thereof  and  of  foreign  coins.-  It  is  an  axiom 
that  bad  money  drives  out  good  money  and 
reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar 
which  Is  now  reduced  to  37  cente  by  In- 
creased debt  Inflation,  caused  by  acta  of 
Congress  In  continually  raising  the  national 
debt  limit.  The  sovereign  right  of  Congress 
to  coin  money  should  be  exercised,  then 
there  would  be  no  national  and  almost  no 
private  debt  burden— and  no  interest  charge 
permanently  crippling  the  public  purch^ 
ing  power  and  destroying  thU  Republic 

'7.  Sliver  dollars:  Whereas  President  John 

;  ^'^^y'^  Ja«t  official  act  was  a  request 

of  the  Congress  to  adopt  an  appropriations 

measure  which  would  resume  the  minting 

of  sliver  dollars:  and 

,^1^^^^^^  ^^^  request  was  followed  by  the 
1965  appropriations  bill  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, which  included  another  and 
larger  mlnUng  of  silver  dollars  and  subsidi- 
ary silver  coins. 

"Whereas  the  silver  dollar  la  an  imporUnt 
economic  asset  of  some  Western  SUtes  and 
an  equally  important  part  of  the  heriuge 
Which  all  Western  SUtes  share:  and 

"Whereas  the  coinage  of  sUver  dollars 
would  be  multibeneflclal  in  that  it  would 
provide  needed  coin  for  commercial  and  trade 
circulation,  provide  such  coin  at  lower  cost 
than  the  greater  cost  of  recurrent  prinUng 
and  reissue  of  paper  money  of  similar  face 
value,  and  provide  a  useful  stwe  of  value 
or  the  meUl  even  while  It  was  being  used 
for  money;  and 

"Whereas  many  of  the  Western  SUtes  are 
silver  producers  whose  mining  industrtea 
would  benefit  from  Increased  use  of  sUver: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved.  That  this  Western  SUtes  Min- 
ing &  Business  Men's  AssociaUon  urge  Con- 
gress to  provide  funds  for  the  minting  ot  2 
billion  sliver  dollars  and  subsidiary  lo-  25- 
and  50-cent  coins,  requested  In  the  1964'sup-' 
plemenui  appropriations  blU  and  the  1965 
appropriations  blU. 

"On  moUon,  approved  and  adopted  unani- 
mously. »-~*«    »«~ij 

"Western  States  Mintnc  &  BnsiNEaB 

Men's  Association. 
"By  Rot  M.  Harbop,  Executive  Chairman 

Omaha  Nebr. 
"Attest: 

"Hubert  V.  Williaics, 
"Executive    Secretary   and    Treasurer 
Lead,  S.  Dak.- 
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debt   (public  and  private)    $1.5  trillion,  on 
Which  the  people  are  forced  to  pay  an  Inter- 
est total  which  U  greater  than  the  annual 
gross  national  product  of  the  labors  of  about 
70  miUion  workers.     Bear  In  mJnd  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Western  SUtes  Mining  ft  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association   (Includes  18  Western 
States  and  Alaska)  In  its  adopted  resolution 
heretofore  set  out,  requested  that  you.  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  issue  a  Presldentl.-il 
proclamation  raising  the  moneUry  price  of 
gold  to  $70  and  silver  to  $3  per  ounce.    This 
would   not  be  a   subsidy  and  will  help  re- 
plenish  this  country's  gold  reserves,  which 
has  been  depleted  by  foreign  raids,  and  such 
an  Increase  Is  the  only  way  to  remedy  the 
chaotic  conditions  In  these  Western  SUtes 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  goia    silver 
and   other   meUla   which   can   be   produced 
where  the  Government  owns  two-thirds  of  aU 
the  land.    This  act  would  result  in  the  em- 
ployment  of    two   unemployed   miners   and 
their    suppliers,    revive    the    ghost    mining 
towns   of   the   West   and   restore   prosperity 
to  thU  section  of  the  United  SUtes  and  en- 
able  your  Great  Society  program  to  func- 
tion for  these  people.    ThU  la  the  first  time 
In  the  hUtory  of  our  Nation  that  a  Presi- 
dent, In  his  capacity  as  Chief  Executive   has 
had    the    opportunity    to   help   provide   aid 
m  a  more  rapid  development  of  the  stagnant 
Western  SUtes,  help  save  lives  or  our  poverty 
stricken  and   hungry.   Jobless  workers,   who 
have  the  right  to  expect  Jobs  In  private  in- 
dustries.    These  Jobs  have  been  wiped  out 
so  far  because  the  price  of  gold  and  silver 
wu  not  permit  mines  to  operate  at  a  profit 
and  restore  economic  prosperity  to  this  Na- 
tion. 


conclusion 
Now,  Mr.  President,  you  have  the  power 
to  solve  this  colossal  economic  problem  and 
free  the  Amerlcna  people  from  the  strangling 


No  place  In  the  world  is  gold  and  sliver 
priced  as  low  as  our  artificial  price  in  the 
United  SUtes  and  there  is  no  reason  for  thU 
condition  except  that  the  bankers  (national 
and  International)  do  not  want  gold  and 
silver  money  to  be  used  as  a  medlimi  of  ex- 
change. (They  cannot  collect  interest  on 
gold  and  sUver  money) .  The  Creator  placed 
these  precious  meUls  in  the  earth  for  men 
to  use  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  for  goods 
and  services.  The  use  of  these  meUls  as 
medium  of  exchange  would  help  replace  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  now  outsUndlng  and  re- 
lieve the  great  Interest  burden  under  which 
we  are  laboring. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  you  as  the  elected  rep- 
resenUtlve  of  the  people  of  these  United 
SUtes  (a  government  of  the  pe<^le,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people)  have  the  power 
to  wipe  out  this  poverty  of  the  mining  areas 
in  the  18  western  mining  States,  by  raUlng 
the  price  of  gold  to  $70  per  ounce  and  sliver 
to  $3  per  ounce,  by  Executive  order  and  we 
request  that  you  use  your  authority  'to  do  so. 
With  your  help  we  can  win  this  war  against 
poverty  In  these  mining  SUtes.  You  can  be 
sure  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes 
win  know  how  to  show  their  appreclaUon  for 
the  added  purchasing  power  made  possible 
by  this  act  and  we  trust  that  this  proposal 
will  be  received  favorably  l>y  you  and  placed 
in  effect  in  the  very  immediate  future. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Rot  M.  Harbop, 

Executit>e  Chairman. 

Oeorce  Bendel. 

Executive  Vice  Chairmanr    - 

Anoelo  Rjca. 

Executive  Vice  Chairman. 

BKNJAIdN  RiCB. 

Director. 

HaRXT  DAMTKI.S. 

Director. 
Ralph  Canaxt, 

Director. 
W.  O.  FnxMOKS. 

Director. 
Hubert  V.  WnjjAits, 

Secretary-  Treasurer . 
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Indiana  Air  National  Guard   Imprettire 
IB  "Tropic  Lif htninf"  Exercise 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Indiana  Air  National  Guard  are 
playing  a  key  role  In  bolstering  this  Na- 
tion's military  preparedness. 

The  contribution  that  these  aiir  guards- 
men and  their  counterparts  in  other 
States  are  making  Is  vividly  described  In 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  February 
1966,  issue  of  the  National  Guardsman. 

The  article  relates  the  close  air  support 
missions  in  which  air  guardsmen  from 
Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New  York  engaged 
as  infantrymen  of  the  Army's  25th 
"Tropic  Lightning"  Division  trained  for 
duty  In  Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  great  significance  of 

Air  National  Guard  exercises  as  a  part 

of  our  overall  military  effort,  I  Insert 

the  article  in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

TROPIC  Lightning 

When  Infantrymen  of  the  Army's  25th 
"Tropic  Lightning"  Infantry  EHvUlon  landed 
In  South  Vietnam  In  January,  their  arrival 
waa  of  more  than  just  casual  interest  to  air 
guardsmen  from  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  New 
York. 

They  had  a  personal  Interest  In  It. 

The  guardsmen  of  Indiana's  122d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  and  New  York's  107th  TacUcal 
Fighter  Group  had  Just  completed  a  4-month 
series  of  cloae  air  support  missions  with  the 
brigades  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division  on 
the  slopes  of  the  world's  most  active  volcano: 
Moana  Loa,  on  HawaU. 

There  In  the  Pohakuloa  training  range. 
located  at  6.000  feet  In  the  saddle  between 
Mo«uia  Loa  and  Mauna  Kea,  the  air  guards- 
men and  the  35th  Infantry  Division  soldiers 
had  fought  a  simulated  enemy  under  the 
mo6t  realistic  combat  conditions. 

As  the  brigades  of  the  "Tropic  Lightning" 
division  shifted  to  attack  and  defensive  posi- 
tions within  the  r&ln  forest  and  across  the 
rock  lava-strewn  surface,  the  supersonic  Air 
Ouard  Jets  screamed  overhead  on  call  from 
Forward  Air  Controllers  to  deliver  napalm, 
bombs,  rockets,  tear  gas,  and  20-mlUlmeter 
cannon  fire  In  high  angle  and  tree- top 
attacks. 

The  Joint  exerdaea,  dubbed  "Tropic  Light- 
ning" by  the  Air  Foroa  and  "Long  Sabre"  by 
the  Army,  were  designed  to  give  the  Army 
troops  the  sight,  sound,  smell,  and  feel  of 
what  devastating  alrstrikes  are  really  like 
and  what  they  can  do  for  them,  while  giving 
the  Air  Guard's  combat  pilots  In  the  air  a 
degree  of  experience  as  close  to  combat  as 
possible. 

FIXST    CBOSS-PACinC    J»r    DKPLOTIHNT 

It  was  the  first  time  in  history  that  Air 
Ouard  Jet  fighter  aircraft  had  deployed  to  th« 
Pacific  In  supt>ort  of  a  Joint  exercise.  It  was 
tb«  first  time  for  Air  Ouard  F-lOCs  (tnm 
New  York's  107th  Tactical  Fighter  Oroup) 
and  F-S4's  (from  Indiana^  13ad  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing)  to  make  a  transpacific  cross- 
ing. 


The  25th  Infantry  Division  had  been  un- 
dergoing Joint  maneuvers  with  Air  Force 
fighter  units  since  September  1964,  with  Ac- 
tive Air  Force  squadrons  flying  the  missions. 
But  as  events  In  southeast  Asia  wanned  up, 
those  Regular  units  moved  to  the  Par  East, 
and  the  Air  Force  role  in  the  Strike  Com- 
mand exercises  was  turned  over  to  the  Air 
Guard. 

Another  series  of  "Tropic  Lightning"  exer- 
cises Is  being  planned  for  the  fall  of  1966. 
and  again  the  Air  Force  role  Is  being  planned 
for  units  of  the  Air  Guard. 

The  "Aloha  State"  visit  wasn't  all  hard 
work  and  grind.  For  most  of  the  air  guards- 
men, It  was  their  first  visit  to  the  50th  State, 
On  what  free  time  they  had.  the  guardsmen 
sampled  everything  from  pineapple  pupu  to 
pell  men  paddling  through  the  surf  at  Wal- 
klkl,  and  toured  the  set  of  James  Mlchener's 
"Hawaii,"  which  was  being  filmed  at  the 
time. 

The  deployment  to  Hawaii  by  the  Guard 
organizations  gave  the  Air  Guard  the  chance 
to  test  some  ideas  on  forming  composite  task 
forces  to  support  to  Air  Force  activities 
which  extend  beyond  the  normal  2-week 
training  period. 

And  from  August  through  early  December 
the  Air  Guard  maintained  six  fighter  air- 
craft and  support  personnel  In  Hawaii  to 
support  the  exercises.  New  York's  I07th 
Tactical  Fighter  Group,  with  additional  men 
volunteering  from  the  12l8t  Tactical  Fighter 
Group,  Ohio:  the  140th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group,  Colorado:  the  177th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group,  New  Jersey;  the  113th  Tactical 
Fighter  Group.  District  of  Columbia:  and 
185th  Tactical  Fighter  Group,  Iowa,  made  up 
the  first  elements  of  165  officers  and  airmen 
for  "Tropic  Lightning  I"  from  August  14  to 
October  2.  ' 

Overlapping  their  final  days  was  the  ar- 
rival September  30  of  Indiana's  122d  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  which  supported  "Tropic 
Lightning  n"  with  sU  F-84F  Thunder- 
streaks  through  December  4.  with  men 
drawn  from  its  three  groups:  the  122d,  Baer 
Field,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.:  181st,  Hulman 
Field.  Terre  Haute.  Ind  :  and  180th  Toledo 
Express  Airport,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

In  each  case,  support  personnel  and  extra 
pilots  were  flown  to  Hawaii  by  the  Military 
Airlift  Comnxand.  Pilots  and  support  per- 
sonnel were  rotated  through  the  period  by 
each  group,  wltli  some  men  staying  on  for 
more  than  one  2-week  period.  Ptor  the 
107th,  the  average  number  on  duty  in  Ha- 
waii was  8  pilots  and  50  support  personnel. 
The  exercises  were  a  demonstration  of  Air 
Ouard-Alr  Force  cooperation.  Airlift  sup- 
port was  furnished  by  the  Military  Airlift 
Command's  Regulars  and  Air  Gtiard  units 
Air  Guard  KC-»7-L's  refueled  both  elements 
to  and  from  Hawaii.  The  Air  Force  provided 
a  C-136  aerial  command  post  and  Tarlous 
bases  contributed  support. 

The  first  six  F-lOO's  headed  west  August 
12  from  Niagara  Falls  Airport,  N.Y.,  toward 
Oxnard  AFB,  Oallf.,  their  Jumpoff  spot  for 
the  overwater  portion  of  the  4  500-mUe  trip. 
First  stop  was  a  refueling  one'at  McConneU 
AFB.  Kans  .  courtesy  of  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand's 414th   Fighter-Interceptor  Oroup. 

The  same  day  saw  four  C-130's  head  for 
Hlckam  AFB,  via  Travis  AFB,  carrying  28 
airmen  and  91,822  pounds  of  eq[ulpment 
Including  the  aircraft's  M-klto,  as  the  support 
troops  for  the  exercise. 

Another  C-130  with  32  airmen  and  6.000 
pounds  of  equipment  accompanied  the  flight 
element  as  Its  en  route  support  team.  Per- 
sonnel of  the  184th  TacUcal  Flghtsr  Oroup 
Kansas,  provided  an  en  route   tumarouiui 


during  the  deployment,  enabling  the  en  route 
support  team  to  proceed  dlre<Sly  on  to  Ox- 
nard and  be  on  hand  for  arrival  of  the  flight 
echelon. 

Two  additional  F-lOO'a  arrived  at  Oxnard 
on  August  13  as  ground  spares.  Oxnard  was 
a  planned  overnight  stop.  On  the  morning 
of  the  14th.  the  eight  crews  got  an  early 
morning  briefing  on  weather,  tanker  rendez- 
voxis,  rescue  procedures,  communications, 
and  the  many  details  involved  In  the  long 
transpacific  flying. 

Leading  the  flight  was  Col.  John  E  Blc- 
wett,  the'  task  force  leader  and  group  com- 
mander, with  Lt.  Col.  Verne  J,  Donner.  com- 
mander, I36th  Tactical  Fighter  Squadron, 
as  deputy  flight  leader.  Hawaii'  was  2,550 
miles  away. 

Waiting  were  two  cells  of  KC-97-L  tankers 
of  the  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing.  Illinois, 
supplemented  by  the  134th  Air  Refueling 
Group.  Tennessee.  Initial  refueling  rendez- 
vous was  made  with  five  KC-97-L's  327  miles 
from  California  with  the  fighters  staying 
with  the  tankers  until  completion  of  the 
second  refueling  at  680  miles  from  Oxnard 
The  first  cell  of  tankers  returned  home  then, 
accompanied  by  the  two  airborne  spares 
which  returned  to  Nellls  AFB.  The  TAC  Air- 
borne Command  Post,  aboard  a  C-135  ac- 
companied the  flight  to  Hlckam. 

TEN  HOUKS  TO   HAWAU 

The  remaining  six  F-lOO's  made  their  sec- 
ond rendezvous  845  miles  from  the  coast 
with  seven  tankers,  staying  with  the  tankers 
for  their  final  drink  at  1,077  miles  from  base. 
Five  hours  and  45  minutes  after  departing 
Oxnard.  the  "Supersabers"  touched  down  at 
Hlckam.  It  had  taken  some  10  hours  of 
fiying  time  from  New  York  to  Hawaii. 

As  the  aircraft  taxied  up  and  parked  on 
the  Hlckam  ramp,  ground  crews  who  had 
arrived  the  day  before  greeted  the  pilots  with 
a  typical  Hawaiian  welcome.  Including  the 
traditional  orchid  lels.  Ahead  lay  6  weeks 
of  dally  sorties,  but  behind  them  lay  a 
smooth   and   precise   overwater  deployment. 

"Though  this  was  the  first  such  flight  for 
us.  we  accepted  the  challenge,"  commented 
Colonel  Donner.  "knowing  that  our  training 
and  practice  flights  had  been  thorough." 

"WXU,  DONE."  SATS  TAC  COMMANDER 

Shortly  after  their  arrival,  a  "well  done" 
message  was  received  from  Gen.  Gabriel  P. 
Dlsoway.  TAC  Commander:  "The  outstanding 
success  of  the  Tropic  Lighting  I  deployment 
clearly  demonstrates  the  capability  of  the 
National  Guard  forces.  In  particular  the  107ih 
Tactical  Fighter  Group  and  126th  Air  Refuel- 
ing Wing.  The  flawless  execution  of  this 
mission  testifies  to  a  thoroughly  coordinated 
team  effort  by  9th  Air  Force  and  National 
Guard  personnel." 

Programed  for  the  107th's  S-week  tour  In 
Hawaii  were  more  than  150  combat  missions, 
each  meaning  a  400-mlle  round  trip  from 
Hlckam  to  the  target  area.  For  the  pilots 
It  meant  more  realistic  combat  flying  than 
they  had  seen  since  World  War  II  or  Korea. 
For  the  ground  crews.  It  meant  long  hours 
that  would  link  days  into  nights,  servicing 
and  maintaining  the  fighters  and  arming  the 
birds  for  multiple  dally  missions  with  a 
variety  of  ordnance. 

The  day  after  arrival,  the  107th  plloU  were 
In  the  air  over  the  Pohakuloa  Range,  flying 
route  and  area  checkouts  between  the  Island 
of  Oahu.  where  Hlckam  Is  located,  and  the 
"Big  Island"  of  Hawaii,  some  310  miles  dis- 
tant, where  the  maneuvers  were  held. 

Direct  support  operations  began  on  August 
17  and  continued  until  noon  on  September 
80.     Of  the  219  sorties  scheduled.  206  werw 
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flown.  4  being  aborted  because  of  mechan- 
ical dlfflctiltles  and  9  because  of  target  area 
weather,  for  a  average  of  4  a  day. 

Both  "live"  and  "dry"  support  missions 
were  flown.  Using  live  ordnance,  the  pilots 
blasted  and  strafed  the  "enemy"  resistance 
positions — often  hulks  of  Junked  automobiles 
the  Army  had  piled  around  the  "puu"  or 
cinder  cones  of  the  lava  desert.  General  pur- 
pHJse  750-pound  bombs,  napalm,  rockets,  and 
20-mllllmeter  cannon  fire  cleared  the  way  for 
advancing  infantrymen. 

In  lU  94  "live"  sorties,  the  107th  drc^ped 
176  750-pound  bombs  and  126  tanks  of  na- 
palm, and  flred  940  2.75-lnch  rockets  and 
18,000  rounds  of  20-mlUlmeter  ammunition. 
Getting  to  work  with  the  750-pound  bombs 
was  a  satUfylng  experience  for  the  New  York- 
ers: they  got  much  more  accurate  results 
with  them  than  the  25-pound  practice  bombs 
to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

GROUND  CREWS  GET  WORKOXTT,  TOO 

On  the  fiight  line.  It  was  hard  work.  too.  for 
the  maintenance,  ordnance,  radiomen,  and 
other  ground  technicians.  Floodlights  burned 
far  Into  the  night  to  keep  the  "Supersabres" 
operational  and  to  load  the  bombs,  napalm 
tanks,  and  rockets  for  the  next  day's  early 
morning  missions.  No  unusual  aircraft 
maintenance  difficulties  were  encountered, 
even  though  the  aircraft  chalked  up  392.2 
hours  with  an  Incommlsslon  percentasre  rate 
of  87.9. 

Rotation  of  the  group  personnel  took  place 
on  August  30  and  September  20,  with  new 
men  beiag  flown  In  and  old  ones  out  by  C-97'8 
of  New  York's  106th  Air  Transport  Wing. 

After  getting  set  In  Hlckam,  the  New  York- 
ers had  to  move  to  a  new  airfield  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  when  the  long  runway  at  Hlckam  was 
closed  for  repairs.  For  the  remainder  of 
"Tropic  Lightning  I,"  the  unit  operated  from 
Barbers  Point  Naval  Air  Station,  with  sup- 
port of  Navy  personnel,  after  being  trans- 
ported there  by  Army  men. 

Ground  people  welcomed  the  move.  The 
parking  area  at  Hlckam  was  far  from  the 
maintenance  complex,  causing  problems  in 
arming  and  dearmlng  aircraft,  as  well  as  get- 
ting back  and  forth  between  the  planes  and 
the  maintenance  shops. 

On  October  2,  the  New  Yorkers  headed 
back  home.  The  en  route  support  team  again 
accompanied  the  flight  echelon,  staying  with 
It  to  Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  The  balance  of 
the  support  personnel  were  airlifted  by  MAC 
C-130  to  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Initial  rendezvous  with  four  KC-97-L 
tankers  was  made  318  miles  from  Hawaii, 
the  fighters  remaining  with  the  tankers  for 
another  drink  at  700  noJles  out.  A  second 
cell  of  fotir  tankers  was  waiting  at  790  mUes 
with  a  fourth  refueling  at  990  miles  out. 
The  final  cell  of  four  tankers  was  made  at 
2.051  miles  from  Hawaii,  off  Santa  Barbara, 
with  the  fighters  proceeding  to  Cannon  AFb] 
landing  7  hours  and  15  minutes  after  takeoff! 
Colonel  Donner  led  the  flight  to  Cannon, 
where  Colonel  Blewett,  who  had  monitored 
Its  progress  from  the  Cannon  AFB  Com- 
mand Post,  Joined  It  tar  the  return  home 
Prom  Cannon,  the  fiight  left  on  October  3, 
refueling  from  four  tankers  near  Oklahoma 
City,  and  landing  at  Grlfflss  AFB,  N.Y.,  3 
hours  and  40  minutes  later.  The  flight  "re- 
turned to  Grlfflss  because  of  runway  con- 
struction at  their  home  base  at  Niagara 
Falls. 


Already  on  hand  In  HawaU  when  the  107th 
headed  eastward  were  Indiana's  six  F-84- 
F's.  of  the  laad  Tactical  Fighter  Wing,  having 
landed  at  Hlckam  on  September  30,  led  by 
Lt.  Col.  Dale  W.  SmUey,  group  commander 
o*  Fort  Wayne. 


Eight  of  the  "Thunderstreakfi"  had  de- 
parted Baer  Field  on  September  28 — again 
the  six  strike  aircraft  and  two  spares.  And 
again,  MAC  airlifted  the  60  ground  person- 
nel, extra  pilots,  and  eqtUpment,  this  time 
In  two  C-130's. 

The  "Hooslers"  Jumped  off  for  HawaU  from 
Castle  AFB,  CaUf.,  on  September  30.  after  a 
24-hour  crew  conditioning  period.  The  two 
spares,  piloted  by  Capt.  Clyde  M.  Haugan  and 
Capt.  Richard  E.  Prescott.  both  I22d  Tactical 
Fighter  Group,  stayed  with  the  flight  untu 
the  second  aerial  refueling,  some  1.000  mUes 
off  the  California  coast,  then  returned  to 
Castle.     . 

Two  Inflight  refueling  rendezvous  were 
made  during  the  5-hour  flight  with  KC- 
97-L's  of  lUlnols'  126th  Air  Refueling  Wing. 
The  Jets  were  met  at  Hlckam  by  their  ground 
crews  which  had  arrived  2  days  early  to  pre- 
pare maintenance  facilities  for  immediate 
operations. 

missions  began  on  October  1.  and  by  No- 
vember 23.  the  122d  Tactical  Fighter  Wings 
Jets  had  delivered  17  2.75-lnch  rockets.  88 
napalm  tanks.  62  750-pound  bombs,  and 
more  than  19,000  rounds  of  .50-callber  ma- 
chlnegun  ammunition. 

Throughout  the  72-day  exercise,  fighter 
pUota  from  all  three  tactical  groups  were  ex- 
changed frequently  to  participate,  with 
travel  ootirtesy  of  MAC'S  transport  fleet. 
The  70  support  personnel  who  made  the  orig- 
inal trip  were  exchanged  once  during  the 
period  at  the  half-way  point,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  key  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers who  remained  lor  the  entire  prelod. 

At  exercise  end,  the  122d  had  furnished  11 
pilots;  the  180th,  6,  and  the  181st,  10,  in 
addition  to  the  wing  commander.  Brig.  Gen. 
WUUam  R.  Sefton;  deputy  wing  commander, 
Ool.  Robert  H.  Hormann,  and  Brig.  Gen. 
Allison  Maxwell,  commander.  Headquarters! 
IndANG,  all  of  whom  arrived  In  November! 

The  122d  TacUcal  Fighter  Wing  Task  Force 
began  Its  return  on  December  4,  using  in- 
flight refuellngs  from  two  oeUs  of  KC97L 
tankers  of  the  126th  ARW,  eiu-oute  to  George 
AFB.  After  the  5-hour  overwater  hop  led 
by  General  Sefton,  the  flight  element  re- 
mained at  George  AFB  overnight  and  left 
for  Baer  Field  e€irly  Simday  morning  De- 
cember 5. 

The  75  support  personnel  returned  in  two 
C124  "Globemasters,"  directly  from  Hlckam 
to  Indiana. 

PEairORMANCE   PRAISED 

The  Air  Guard's  performance  drew  high 
praise  from  many  sources.  Especially  slg- 
nlfloam  were  the  laurels  bestowed  by  Lt.  CoL 
Thomas  R.  Fowler,  commander  oif  the  7Ui 
Direct  Air  Support  Plight,  32tfth  Air  Division 
(PACAF) ,  Wheeler  AFB,  the  man  who  heads 
the  FAC's  who  worked  with  the  Air  Guard 
pilots  and  who  had  been  working  with  Reg- 
ular TAC  units  the  previous  10  months. 

Of  the  New  Yorkers,  Colonel  Fowler  said 
that  they  "made  some  of  the  best  secures  yet 
In  the  'Tropic  Ughttng*  series,"  and  praised 
the  pilots  for  their  "outstanding"  accuracy. 

pilots  of  the  107th  have  done  an 

excellent  Job  of  providing  close  air  support 
Their  accuracy  Is  outstanding  and  they  have 
met  aU  requirements  placed  on  them"  ha 
added. 

After  the  "Hooslers"  had  departed,  he  had 
tzUs  toaay: 

"The  dose  air  support  provided  by  the  air 
guardsmen  from  the  122d  Fighter  Wing  ham 
been  outstanding,  with  the  weapons  deUvery 
accuracy  in  many  cases  better  than  that  pro- 
vided by  active  duty  force  units." 
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New  GI  Bill  of  Rights  Enacted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursd(ty,  March  3, 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
please^  to  note  that  the  President  has 
today  signed  the  Veterans  Readjustment 
Benefits  Act  of  1966.  The  concept  of 
veterans  readjustment  assistance  has 
been  validated  by  experience  and  its  util- 
ity has  been  proven.  Its  extension  by 
this  act  is  well  deserved.  Dating  bacic 
to  the  time  when  President  Roosevelt 
was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
drafting  18-year-oIds,  and  spanning 
both  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict, GI  bill  benefits  have  provided  busi- 
ness, educational,  and  homeownershlp 
assistance  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deserving  veterans,  and  the  dividends 
paid  on  this  Investment  in  the  form  of 
increased  earning  power  and  expanded 
homeownershlp  oi  ex-servicemen  have 
amply  justified  the  expenditures  Involved 
in  Implementing  this  legislation. 

The  outstanding  record  of  GI  bill  as- 
sistance speaks  for  itself.  The  develop- 
ment of  talent  through  readjustment  as- 
sistance since  the  end  of  World  War  n 
has  strengthened  the  fiber  of  the  UJS 
economy  and  enhanced  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens  with  the  provision  of 
almost  a  half  nallllon  engineers;  over 
180.000  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses- 
360,000  schoolteachers;  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  other  vitally  needed  trained 
personnel.  In  addition  to  filling  critical 
manpower  needs,  the  GI  bill's  provision 
of  almost  5  million  home  and  business 
loans  served  to  stimulate  housing  con- 
struction activity  which  provided  a  sub- 
stantial support  for  our  economy  at  a 
time  when  many  feared  a  recession. 

The  need  for  readjustment  assistance 
and  its  salutary  eCfect  upon  our  GI's  and 
our  Natlcai  as  a  whole  has  always  been 
widely  recognized.  Today  marks  the  re- 
affirmation of  our  confidence  in  this  pro- 
gram, and  It  demonstrates  our  deter- 
mination that  the  enormous  debt  we  owe 
to  our  citizens  In  uniform  shall  not  go 
unpaid. 

I  am  Including  the  following  letter 
which  I  received  from  Andy  Borg,  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  in  response  to  the  favor- 
able congressional  action  taken  on  thla 
bill: 

Veterans  op  Fcmixign  Wabs 

Of  THx  UNina)  States, 
_         ,  February  16,  1966. 

Hon.  John  S.  Monagan, 
V.S.  House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dm*  Oongkessman  Monagan:  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
was  extremely  pleased  with  the  prompt  and 
expeditious  passage  of  legislation  (8.  9- 
HA  1»410)  authorizing  a  cold  war  OI  bUl 
for  all  post-Korean  veterans. 
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One  of  oiip  key  leglaUUve  goals  for  thU 
year  of  1966  has  now  been  accomplished. 

Thla  Is  to  extend,  therefore,  the  deep  ap- 
preclatlon  and  sincere  thanks  of  the  1.300,- 
000  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Forelgri  Wars 
of  the  United  States  for  your  support  and 
▼ote  In  favor  of  this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Andt  Bokg, 
Commander  in  Ctiie/. 


March  3,  1966 


I.AW8  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  UNrrto  States 

Tmjt  44.  SxcnoN  181,  Congbdssional 
Rxcobd;   aksancement,  style,  contents. 
AND  INDEXES— The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control   of   the   ar- 
rangement  and    style   of   the   Congres- 
KONAi.  Recoko,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  b«  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Concressionai. 
Recocd  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close    thereof. 
(Jan.   13.  1898.  c.  23,  |  13,  28  Stat.  603  ) 
Tnx*  44,  Section  182b,  Same:   iixu*- 
tkattons.  maps,  ducrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936.  c.  630.   12.  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and   delivery  of  the  Concressionai.  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrinUng  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,   and  Delegates  U 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Daily  Digest 
■haU  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  rtyle—The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenu- 
Uvea,  as  furnished  by  the  Offlclal  Reporters  of 
the  Concressionai.  Record,  in  714  -point  type: 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
thetr  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6^4 -point 
type;  and  aU  rollcaUs  shall  be  printed  In 
«-poliit  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
tiaed  for  emphasis  or  prominence:  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  offlclal.  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
ducUon  Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript.— When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revUlon  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  Uter  tlian  9  o'clock  p  m.  In 
order  to  Insure  pubUcatlon  In  the  Record  U- 
•ued  on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
•peclfled.  the  Public  Printer  U  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Rbcoro  for  1  day.  In  no 
cas«  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  lu  delivery  If  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter— Th«  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published    In   thm   Record   shaU    be   In    the 


bands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  pubUcatlon  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  'neave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the_  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  tcithheld  remarks.— It  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  flxed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  CorrecfioTW— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee- 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deleUons  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not" be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record —Vfbeu 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  mt  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Offlclal  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House. 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
•hall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Offlclal  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
U  in  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 


ThU  rule  shaU  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Offlclal  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Offlclal 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  U  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters— The  Offlclal  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suiuble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorl7ed  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documenu  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condlUons  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code.  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  Utle  44,  sec.  160  d 
1939).  '   *^' 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
With  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders win  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


"DeMol«y:  Character  Builder"— Address 
by  Barney  W.  CoHins,  Imperial  Poten- 
tate, AAONMS,  of  Woodside,  Calif., 
and  Mexico  City 


Appendix 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  KUCHEL 

or   CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  4, 1966 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in 
July  1965.  the  91st  session  of  the  Impe- 
rial CouncU  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order 
of  the  Nobles  of  the  MysUc  Shrine  of 
North  America  was  held  in  our  Nation's 
Capital. 

On  that  occasion,  a  distinguished  con- 
stituent of  mine.  Mr.  Barney  W.  Col- 
lins, was  elected  imperial  potentate. 

Senators  are  acquainted  with  the 
great  and  successful  labors  which  the 
Shrine  has  undertaken  in  America.  Its 
hospital  program  merits  the  most  pro- 
found respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
American  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Collins'  elec- 
tion as  imperial  potentate,  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  subject  of  "DeMolay 
Character  Builder." 

Mr.  Collins  divides  his  time  between 
California  and  Mexico.  He  la  in  a 
unique  posiUon  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  DeMolay  has  built  character 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
or  his  address  on  that  occasion  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

DkMolat  :  Character  Buildhi 
(An  address  by  Barney  W.  <3omns.  Imperial 
potentate.   AAONMS.  of  Woodslde.   Saif 
and  Mexico  City,  91st  session  of  the  Im- 
perial Council.  Friday.  July  16,  1965,  Wash- 
ington  HUton  Hotel) 

In  Chicago  In  July  of  1955  you  elected  me 
to  the  position  of  imperial  outer  guard  and 
When  I  was  asked  U  I  would  accept,  I  an- 
swered in  Spanish,  "al,  senor."  Every  year 
•Ince  then  you  have  advanced  me  tliough 

Z*  }t°^L.^'^  ^°^  y°"  ^^e  bestowed  upon 
me  the  highest  gift  within  the  scope  of  your 
authority.    80  now.  In  addition  to  "si  senor  - 

l^\^°7^J.\',''^'^''^^  graclafi"  and  promise 
you  that  I  win  go  all  out  to  serve  you  and 
the  Shrlno  as  your  imperial  potentate.  (Ap- 
plause. )  '    *^ 

During  the  coming  year.  I  will  continue  to 
support  and  work  for  our  hospital  program, 
with  special  emphasis  to  complete  our  three 
bums  Institutes.  As  you  know  already,  our 
Imperial  Potentate  O.  Carlyle  Brock  dedl- 
cated  the  Galveston  unit  laat  May.  and  when 
toe  doors  are  opened  In  March  of  1966  I  will 
be  there  to  greet,  on  your  behalf,  our  first 
paUent-guest.  »«  "«i, 

«.ITf,  ^"J°  «^ead  to  expand  our  public 
relations  department,  to  bring  the  Shrlae 
into  better  focus,  and  to  continue  to  Im- 
proye  our  image  throughout  North  America. 
I  beUeve  that  there  U  nothing  finer  in  North 


America  than  Masonry  and  the  Shrine.  And 
u  our  great  nations,  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada, the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
United  States  of  Mexico,  are  to  continue  In 
the  vanguard  of  the  world,  they  must  be  led 
by  men  of  the  same  fraternity  that  founded 
them. 

Ten  years  ago,  I  resolved  that  If  I  ever 
made  it  to  the  top  that  I  would  do  what- 
ever I  could  to  advance  the  cause  of  DeMolay 
How  many  of  your  representatives  out  In 
the  audience  were  DeMolays?  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  stand  up  so  we  can  see 
how  many  we  are?  (Approximately  one- 
third  of  the  representatives  stood  )  rAi>- 
plause.)  Thank  you  fellow  nobles.  I  wondw 
U  you  know  how  much  men  of  the  Shrine 
are  doing  now  for  DeMolay.  I  wonder  U 
you  know  that  our  imperial  recorder,  George 
M.  Saunders,  now  occupies  the  position  as 
grand  secretary,  once  held  by  our  beloved 
past  imperial  potentate  and  founder  Frank 
S  Land:  that  Imperial  Sir  George  serves  In 
that  capacity  without  pay. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  that  the  first  De- 
Molay to  b«come  imperial  potentate  was  Past 
toperlal  Potentate  George  M.  Klepper      It 

^*tL??'^^  ^"^  ^  ^"^  that  your  imperial 
potentate-elect  Is  a  senior  DeMolay.  is  also 

^iflLw^""""*  °^'^'  '"■  «»e  United 
f^^  Mexico,  and  currently  Is  a  grand 
fourth  preceptor  and  sponsor  of  the  annual 

K'^ZneH^^'"'  ^'''^'  '''"'  tl-ouKl^out 

•The  Order  Of  DeMolay  Is  good  for  a  boy 

The  lessons  taught  at  the  altar  of  DeMolay 

^H.^^  '^^i"  "^^  ^"^  'o"-  masonry  sta- 
Mo  ays  become  Masons.  Three  mlUlon  De- 
Molays have  been  initiated  Into  the  youUi 

It  is  DeMolay  law  that  all  DeMolay  chanters 
be  sponsored  by  recognized  UsJlic^u^ 

^MoS'^^    '^^    '^^^'^    «»•    order    Z 

Further.  I  beUeve  that  we  should  encour 
tio'ns°  wh.'i.**^  ***  J^^  "^*  women^^o^°l^: 

li^rTlnH  ^T  '^P'''^  ^y  noted  M^mc 
leaders,  and  whose  rituals  were  written^  h» 
Masons.     Let's  face  It,  nobles.     7^  ^^en 

give  us  our  children,  and  if  they  want  to 
^P  US  as  they  do.  let  us  help  t^m  ^*  ^ 

And  by  the  same  token.  I  advocate  th«.t 
young  girls  Join  Rainbow  Glrle^l^^Dail^ 
^  and  similar  groups,    in  t^^^^l 
^^f^'°^°e^^^^s  Masonlc-lnsplred  fa^! 
uy.  with  common  goals 

CiV""^l^^^TVtTJ  "**'  '  "'«  •"  Mexico 
Kv^ryt^i^nri  LyTJITa  ZZrit  ^T!  hTe 
wrapped  up  in  Mexico.  In  many  wav«  r  «>^ 
a'^"rre"^Ltt*'S^r  4S^f" 
^''Sci'^cft^y^tef^^^^^"^   *^'^ 

^erTalSLrcfnTu'^l^^fi^.-e^'^^^ 
fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  i^""  P"«^ 
Mexico  has  a  fabulous  Masonic  hi«tyv™ 
parceling  that  of  the  Unl^^^L  ^ 
wSsSt^*b^v1?  independence  from'si^ 
Uws  ^r^7  li^*"-    "^e  famous  refWm 

wt^™^*****^*  ***  Mexico.  Who,  at  tt2 
ttme.  was  marter  of  hU  lodge  iS  Jfa^ 
City.    Many  Hundreds  of  jSSc,^  i^S 


have  become  Governors.  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen. Several  Presidents  of  Mexico  have 
been  Masons  and  throughout  the  years  four 
Mexican  Presidents  have  become  Shrlners 
who  are  or  were  members  of  Anezeh  Temple 
4.J^°r^  ^°^^  °^  ****  United  states  we  have 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  to  the  south 
toe  United  States  of  Mexico,  two  border^ 
that  are  not  fortified  nor  occupied  by  sol- 
diers. This  is  something  to  toink  about  in 
these  days  of  national  suspicions  and  hatreds 

Our  beloved  Shrine  enjoys  excellent  rela-' 
tlons  with  the  grand  lodges  of  Norto  America, 
and  our  Masonic  relations  committee  In- 
cludee  dedicated  men  who  will  strive  to  keep 
them  that  way.  '^ 

Tou  who  are  representatives  to  thU  Im- 
perial councU  are  very  important  persons. 
You  have  been  elected  by  your  temple  to 
represent  it  in  tols  body.  It  is  not  easy  to 
be  elected  as  a  representative  as  many  of  you 
Itnow.  The  responsibility  Is  great  and  the 
pay  Is  poor,  but  toe  honor  is  commensurate 
with  both.  But.  you  must  also  remember 
that  you  are  not  only  representaUves  of  your 
temple  to  this  Imperial  councU.  but  you  are 
at  the  same  time  representaUves  of  this  Im- 
perial  councU  to  your  temple. 


Three  Local  Jaycees  Are  Amon;  Amer- 
ka's  Outstanding  Yonng  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OF   MAaTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Fehrruiry  28. 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  f ^test  growing  communities  in  the 
United  States  is  the  city  of  Bowie,  in 
ftlnce  Georges  County.  Md.  Since  1961 
the  populaUon  of  this  city  has  git)wn 
frorn  aiwut  1,000  to  more  than  25.000 
Most  of  this  growth  has  taken  place  in 
^T  ^Jf^  subdivision  built  by  the  firm 
01  Levitt  &  Sons. 

More  than  4.500  families  have  moved 
into  the  subdivision  tdnoe  the  first  fam- 
Uy  came  to  Belair  in  October  1961 
Among  these  families  are  some  of  the 
most  dynamic  and  vital  citizens  to  be 
found  anywhere  In  the  United  States 

Recently  three  young  men.  none  of 
whom  have  reached  the  age  of  35.  were 
nominated  by  the  Bowle-Belair  Jaycees 
for  Inclusion  in  the  1966  edition  of  Out- 
standing Young  Men  of  America.    Two 
^^uTJ??,"^"^^  ^'■^  employed  here  on 
Capitol  HilL    Gerard  P.  Devlin,  who  also 
serves     as    chairman     of     the     Prince 
Georges  County  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Elections,  is  the  legislative  assistant  for 
our  distinguished  colleague,  Dominick  V 
Daniels,  and  R.  Spencer  OUver.  the  first 
vice  president  of  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  Of  America,  is  the  press  secretary 
for  the  beloved  President  pro  tempore  of 
uie  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, Carl  Hatdxn. 

Ito.  Speaker,  one  of  the  newest  and 
most    Influential    weeklies    In    Prince 
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Oeorgea  County  is  the  Bowie  Port- 
Tlmea,  published  by  Robert  L.  Herring, 
an  outstanding  young  man  in  his  own 
right.  Mr.  Herring's  newspaper  ha* 
published  an  interesting  story  about  the 
three  outstanding  young  men  who  typify 
the  spirit  of  the  Bowle-Belalr  commu- 
nity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Include  this  story  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro : 

Th««»  Loqu.  JATcna  Auc  Amono  Amxmica'm 
OoTStAtnoia  YotTNO  Mzn 

0«r&rd  F.  DevUn.  2507  Kltinor»  Lane; 
ThomM  Lm.  12707  Klngsfleld  Lane;  and  R. 
Sp«ncer  Oliver.  2617  Pelter  Lane;  all  of  Bowie, 
have  been  selected  for  Inclualon  in  the  19fl« 
edition  of  Outstanding  Young  Men  of  Amer- 
ica. The  3  men  were  nominated  earlier  this 
year  by  the  Bowle-Belalr  Chapter  of  the 
Jaycees  and  have  been  Mlected  by  a  13-man 
NaUonal  Board  of  Editor'*  for  the  publica- 
tion. 

Doug  Blankenahlp.  paat  president  of  the 
VS.  Jaycees  (19«a-«3).  who  U  ■ervlng  as 
chairman  of  the  board,  stated  that  men  were 
selected  who  were  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
39  who  had  "dlatlngulahed  thenuelvea  In  one 
or  more  flelda  of  endeavor  to  the  point  of 
being  outstanding." 

DevUn.  32.  la  a  graduate  of  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Maryland's  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  and  Public  Adminis- 
tration. He  la  a  former  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Bdaryland  and  at  Gonzaga 
College  High  School.  He  U  presenUy  em- 
ployed aa  leglslaUve  assistant  to  New  Jersey 
Congnanuua  Doicimicx  v.  Danuo^  and  he 
also  servM  as  chairman  of  the  Prince  George* 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  HecUons. 

Lee.  30.  U  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic 
Inatltute  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  the 
University  of  Maryland  where  he  earned  his 
BS  In  engineering.  He  Is  employed  as  an 
engineer  with  the  Bureau  of  Weapons  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

OUver,  28.  la  a  graduate  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School.  Washington.  D.C.  and  Texas 
Christian  University  and  U  presenUy  attend- 
ing the  George  Washington  School  of  Law. 
He  Is  employed  as  press  secretary  for  U.S. 
Senate  President  pro  tempore.  Ca«l  Hatdiw. 
Democrat,  of  Arizona.  OUver  Is  presently 
serving  aa  flrst  vice  president  of  the  Young 
Democratic  Cluba  of  America. 

All  three  men  are  active  in  numerous  civic, 
social,  and  political  organizations  In  Bowie 
and  Prince  Georges  County. 

The  Jaycees  have  long  been  active  In  the 
recognition  of  achievement  among  Americana 
young  men.  Kaeh  year  stnoe  1038  the  US. 
Jaycees  have  selected  the  10  outstanding 
young  men  of  America.  Past  winners  have 
Included  the  late  John  T.  Kennedy  (IM0) 
Nelson  Rockefellte  (1»41).  and  Henry  Pord 
(ltK6).  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wlU 
write  the  foreword  for  Outstanding  Youna 
Men  of  1996.  * 
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TIm  AU-Anerkaa  SnaO  Town 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

ov  aotmi  DAKOTA 

Dl  TH«  SKNATB  OF  THB  UNTTH)  STATM 

Friday.  March  4, 1969 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  R«o- 
oao  the  original  oratory  written  by  Wll- 
Mam  Poppen.  of  De  Smet.  S.  Dak,  who  la 
s  Junior  at  Huron  CoUege  and  who  pre- 
sented this  oration  at  the  lntercolleglat« 


forensic  tournament  at  the  University 
of  Omaha  In  which  he  won  first  place. 

It  Is  an  excellent  oration  on  the  need 
for  rebuilding  the  small  towns  of 
America.  America  was  built  on  the  prem- 
ise of  the  small  community  with  aU 
peoples  working  together  to  build  a  bet- 
ter community  for  themselves  and  their 
children.  Small  towns  made  America. 
They  are  the  backbone  of  America  and 
Its  economy.  I  have  spoken  throughout 
this  country  on  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  and  its  small  towns.  I  am 
most  happy  that  an  oration  on  the  need 
for  rebuilding  the  small  town  won  first 
place  in  this  forensic  tournament.  I 
commend  it  to  all  Senators. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oratory 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

COMTOJDANCS  OF  SmaU.  CCNmS  A  CohrTEIBC- 
TtOH  TO  PBESZaVATTON  OF  AMCBICAN  De- 
MOCKACr 

(By  William  Poppen) 
One  Of  the  major  characters  In  Sinclair 
Lewis'  book.  "Main  Street."  Is  Carol  Ken- 
nlcott.  Her  sensitive  nature,  conjured  up  by 
Lewis,  Is  used  as  a  vehicle  to  express  the  emp- 
tiness and  vast  loneliness  of  the  land.  Her 
frustrations  create  atutudes.  To  her.  the 
windmill,  a  romantic  symbol  on  a  Dutch 
landscape,  looks  'like  the  ribs  of  a  dead  cow." 
Loneliness,  frustration,  and  deprivation 
have  magnlfled  an  attitude  that  has  become 
a  20th-century  Pled  Piper,  piping  the  people 
Into  urban  areas,  causing  the  small  town  to 
become  smaller,  the  large  city  to  become 
larger. 

However,  emptiness  and  loneliness  have 
not  been  eliminated,  only  condensed.  If  the 
products  of  smaU  towns  are  onea  of  gossip 
and  Jealousy  then  I  believe  the  smaU  town, 
like  old  bones,  should  be  eliminated.  Prt>- 
gresslve  America  does  not  have  a  place  foe 
the  gossip  of  "old  wives"  tongues. 

If  the  schools  are  retained,  not  for  imlqu* 
service,  but  only  because  of  tradition  or  the 
hopes  of  a  basketbaU  team  of  fame  that  It 
may  someday  produce,  then  Its  purpose  la 
lost.  Then  I  say  these  InatltuUonal  halls 
have  become  more  hollow  than  old  bones. 
They  are  a  deterrent  to  the  development  of 
thoughtful,  young  Americans. 

If  what  seems  to  be  friendliness  In  the 
small  town  U  Just  noisiness;  If  what  seems 
to  be  concern  for  others  is  Just  scrutiny,  then 
a  small  town  has  become  a  stalemate  on  the 
landscape  of  American  society. 

The  question  that  one  asks  today  is:  Does 
the  smaU  town  make  a  contribution?  Is  It 
a  unique  contrtbuUon?  Should  we  attempt 
to  counteract  the  flow  of  the  population 
Into  urban  areas  or  should  small  towns,  like 
old  bones,  be  removed  from  the  landscape 
of  a  progressive  American  society? 

However.  It  la  my  opinion  that  If  the  smaU 
town  disappears,  we  will  loee  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  open  country  to  Americas  ctil- 
ture.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  contrtbuUon  la 
valuable  and  imlque— that  in  losing  the  small 
town,  we  will  lose  much  more  than  the  coun- 
try store  with  Its  cracked  wlndowpane,  the 
one-pump  gas  sUUon.  the  faded  red  depot 
the  elevator,  the  church  with  its  steeple. 

No  one  can  deny  that  these  are  changing 
times.  PUty  years  ago  95  percent  of  our 
popuUUon  Uved  In  small  conununlties 
Today  nearly  two-thirds  of  o\ir  population 
Uv*  in  urban-suburban  communities.  Farm 
populaUon  today  comprises  approalmately  8 
percent  of  the  total.  The  dreams  of  the 
townsman,  sltung  on  a  peach  crate  In  front 
of  the  general  store,  are  as  paas«  as  the  village 
blaokamlth.  smithing  under  a  spreading  oak 
tree. 

The  attitude  toward  the  small  town  must 
bs  rebuilt  U  we  are  to  retain  and  malnuin 
Its  ooatrtbutlon.    The  image  oT  the  smaU 


town  must  be  one  of  practical  human  value, 
with  a  respect  for  achievement  and  a  sensi- 
tivity for  social  significance. 

There  are  several  ways  that  this  can  be 
done.  Television  programing  is  constantly 
piping  toward  urban  points  of  concentra- 
tion In  TV  drama.  The  rural  youth  is  a 
country  bumpkin,  void  of  the  sophlaUcaUon 
of  a  switch  blade  and  a  duck-curl  haircut. 
And  the  situation  comedy  finds  Clem  and 
his  counterparts  heavy  footed  and  slow 
wltted. 

If  the  American  public  could  grasp  the 
aodal  significance  of  such  distortion.  I'm 
sure  that  our  programers  would  be  the  first 
to  reflect  the  publics  recognition  of  achieve- 
ment at  the  local  level. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  character 
of  the  20th  century  grew  out  o*  Its  rural 
heritage.  The  traditions  of  freedom,  of  re- 
sourcefulness. Individual  InltlaUve.  free  en- 
terprise, a  high  regard  for  moral  living: 
these  are  traits  that  need  to  be  nurtured 
apart  from  the  mundane  masa  of  common, 
crowded  Uvlng. 

The  small  town  is  a  good  place  to  practice 
concern  for  others.  When  the  man  on  the 
street  corner  tells  you  he  Is  proud  of  what 
you  have  done,  or  when  he  tells  you  he  was 
hoping  that  you  could  have  done  better.  It 
makes  quite  an  Impact.  When  the  banker 
extends  the  note  another  year,  because  he 
knows  Ito  been  a  year  of  bad  luck  for  the 
Joneses,  he  makes  the  word  motivation  wear 
a  himian  face. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  was  In  this  family 
atmosphere  of  human  relationships  that 
American  political  ideology  was  formulated. 
Men  were  Interested  In  those  chosen  to 
serve  them.  The  governmental  official  rep- 
resented the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  his 
people.  But  so  often  In  the  city,  because 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  city,  government 
becomes  far  removed  from  the  hands  of  the 
common  man.  He  has  little  to  do  with  its 
operations.  Government  Is  no  longer  a  deep 
concern  to  him.  Thus  he  becomes  only  an 
Instrument  of  the  political  bosses.  When  the 
government  loses  its  personal  contact  with 
Its  constituency,  it  loses  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  created. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  necessary  con- 
tributions can  be  made  by  the  large  city 
alone.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  our  social  and  pollUcal  democracy.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  preserve.  In  Its  most  vital 
form,  our  rural  America. 

Therefore,  each  of  us  must  dedicate  our- 
aelves  to  the  task  of  preserving  this  Import- 
ant aspect  of  OMx  ciUture.  We  must  conceive 
a  way  In  which  the  small  town's  economy 
can  be  strengthened.  The  natural  resources, 
marketing  posBlbllities.  and  available  trans- 
portation of  the  areas  must  be  analyzed  and 
studied. 

Already  steps  are  being  taken  to  aid  the 
small  town.  In  South  and  North  DakoU. 
the  Mlssoim  River  development  Is  providing 
cheap  power.  There  are  many  advantages 
to  this  new  development — more  water  and 
better  water,  flood  control  and  recreation 
areas,  and  irrigation.  The  imbalance  of 
population  concentration  Is.  In  my  opinion, 
a  deterrent  to  American  prog^resslve  thought. 
It  was  Vachel  Lindsay  who  said:  the 
things  most  worthwhile  are  one's  own 
hearth  and  neighborhood.  The  children 
growing  up  should  find  their  own  talent 
and  nurse  It  Industriously.  They  should 
wander  over  the  whole  Nation  In  search  of 
democratic  beauty  with  their  hearts  at  the 
same  time  filled  to  overflowing  with  the 
righteousness  of  God. 

Then  they  should  come  back  to  their  own 
hearth  and  neighborhood  and  gather  a  little 
circle  of  their  own  sort  of  workers  about 
them  to  strive  to  make  theU'  neighborhood 
more  beautiful,  more  democratic,  and  holy 
with  their  special  art. 

The  son  of  the  farmer  will  be  no  longer 
dazzled  and  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  the 
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metropolis.  Just  as  his  father  sends  half 
way  across  the  continent  for  good  com  or 
melon  seed,  so  he  wUl  make  his  village 
famous  by  transplanting  and  growing  this 
Idea  or  that.  He  will  make  it  know  for  Its 
peacocks  Its  music,  or  Its  swans,  its  golden 
roofs,  or  lu  great  union  cathedral  of  aU 
faiths.  , 

There  are  a  thousand  miscellaneous 
achievements  within  the  scope  of  the  great- 
hearted village. 
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Veteran*'   Rcadjuihnent  Assistance  Act 
of  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  Thursday,  March  3,  the  President' 
m  an  impressive  ceremony  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  signed  the 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1966,  and  this  has  been  designated  as 
Public  Law  89-358.  Members  will  recall 
that  this  legislation  passed  the  House  on 
February  7,  1966,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  381  yeas  to  0  nays. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Piesident  was  partic- 
ularly eloquent  in  his  remarks  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  signing  of  this  Important 
measure,  which  I  was  privileged  to  wit- 
ness, and  I  Include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  this  occasion: 
Remarks  of  the  President  Upon  Signing 
THE  Cou)  War  GI  Bill  in  the  East  Room 
Members  of  the  Cabinet,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Invited  guests 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  during  World  War  n 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed 
the  flrst  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  he 
stated  on  the  occasion  of  that  signing  "This 
law  gives  emphatic  notice  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  that  the  Amer- 

-A^frfT'l^Vf  *''**"^  ^  '«*  "^'^ra  down." 
'That  flrst  GI  bill,  and  later  the  Korean  GI 
bill,  brought,  out  of  the  hardship  of  war 
hope  for  all  of  our  American  service  people! 
They  returned  home  to  find  not  Just  graO- 
I^^  ^fi  concrete  help  In  gettuJg  a  fresh 
start  with  educational  assistance,  with  medi- 
cal care,  with  guarantees  that  permitted 
tnem  to  buy  homes  to  live  in. 

They  found  opportunity  which  they  used 
to  enrich  themselves  and  to  enrich  the  Na- 
wion. 

As  we  meet  here  today  In  this  historic  East 
^m  and  look  around  and  see  our  friends 

SlSr^'  ^^  ^  "*^  '""^'*  °^  ^^^  ^"*  '*«- 

One  hundred  and  sixteen  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  our  Congress, 
received  training  under  the  GI  bUls.  as  did 
iLF  Senators.  12  of  the  Governors  of  our 
States.  3  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net. 1  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  6  of  our 
wtronaute  and  6  of  the  President's  special 
assistants  here  In  the  White  House 

The  first  GI  bills  cost  «2l  blUlon  Our 
economlste  now  estimate  they  resulted  In  a 
return  of  some  $60  billion  In  Federal  taxes 
ror  that  $21  billion  Invested. 

The  educational  level  of  World  War  n  and 
Korean  war  reterana  averages  about  3  years 
above  the  level  o*  nonveterans.  This  dlf- 
r^T^K.*;?  "^*"  primarily  because  of  what  the 
GI  bills  were  able  to  do. 


We  made  the  most  prcMnislng  Investment 
that  a  nation  can  make,  an  Investment  in 
the  talent  and  the  ambition  of  our  citizens 
The  return  on  that  Investment  has  doubled 
and  has  redoubled  ever  since. 

Today  we  come  here  In  a  time  of  new 
testing.  Today,  by  signing  a  new  Veterans 
Readjustment  Act  that  was  authored  In  the 
Senate  by  my  colleague  and  friend  of  many 
years.  Senator  Yahborodgh.  and  reported 
In  the  House  by  Chairman  Teague,  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  his  committee,  we  are 
reaffirming  President  Roosevelt's  pledge  of 
22  years  ago.  We  are  saying  to  the  brave 
Americans  who  serve  us  In  uniform.  In  camps 
and  bases,  in  vlUages  and  Jungles,  that  your 
country  is  behind  you:  that  we  support  you- 
that  you  serve  us  In  time  of  danger. 

To  say  this  does  not  mean  that  all  Ameri- 
cans agree  on  everything  that  Is  done  or  on 
every  policy  or  on  every  commitment.  But 
It  does  mean  that  once  that  policy  is  es- 
tablished, once  that  commitment  Is  made 
once  that  pledge  Is  given,  we  support  fully 
the  young  men  who  are  the  spearhead  of 
that  policy. 

The  Congress  has  passed  this  legislation 
It  passed  it  without  a  single  dissenting  vote 
In  doing  so.  it  said  we  wUl  support  these 
men  who  are  defending  our  freedom  to  de- 
bate, who  are  Joining  In  a  most  historic 
protest  for  their  country,  a  protest  against 
tyranny,  a  protest  against  aggression,  and 
a  protest  against  misery. 

The  budget  I  sent  to  Congress  thU  year 
resulted  from  a  very  careful  study  of  the 
NaUon's  resources.  My  Cabinet  officers 
brought  to  my  home  In  Texas,  where  I  was 
recuperating  from  an  operation,  budget  re- 
quests that  they  had  gone  over  very  care- 
fully that  amounted  to  •130  bUllon.  They 
felt  that  they  could  not  reduce  beyond  this 
amount.  It  was  my  sad  duty  to  bring  those 
requests  In  line  with  what  I  thought  our  re- 
sources were  and  what  I  thought  the  Con- 
gress would  approve.  We  reduced  them 
down  to  a  little  under  $113  bUllon 

Of  that  »113  bUllon,  over  $10  bUllon— 
$10.2  billion  to  be  exact — will  go  this  year 
to  education  and  training.  When  I  became 
President  in  fiscal  year  1964,  we  were  spend- 
ing $4,750  million.  Although  J.  have 
been  in  the  Presidency  Just  a  little  over  2 
years,  we  have  more  than  doubled  the 
amount  that  we  are  spending  for  education 
and  training,  from  $4.75  to  $10.2  bUlion,  from 
fiscal  1964  to  fiscal  1967. 

Education  gets  more  money  In  this  budget 
than  any  other  Items  except  interest  cm  the 
public  debt,  some  $12  blUlon,  and  the  De- 
fense Department,  which,  aa  you  know  ex- 
ceeds $50  bUllon. 

I  must  be  frank.  I  had  felt  that  we  could 
start  the  new  GI  program,  and  that  we 
should,  by  providing  apeclal  funds  for  »ol- 
dlers  who  served  in  combat  areas.  Others 
could  be  provided  opportunity  grants  through 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  In  that  way  I 
was  hopeful  that  we  would  not  ask  for  more 
than  we  could  get.  or  bite  off  more  than  we 
could  chew  In  educational  costs. 

The  Congress  considered  these  measures 
and  in  their  Judgment,  as  I  say,  passed  this 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  They  felt  that  we 
should  go  far  In  excess  of  what  I  asked  for 
this  year.  The  bill  before  me  this  morning 
exceeds  my  budget  request  by  more  than 
•245  million  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and  by 
more  than  $1,800  mUilon  over  the  next  6 
years. 

Because  It  Is  for  education.  I  am  going  to 
sign  this  bill,  even  though  It  provides  hun- 
dreds of  mlUlons  of  doUars  more  than  I^ 
thought  It  advisable  to  recommend  or  to 
ask  for  this  year. 

This  Is  the  flrst  major  measiu-e  enacted  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  and  a  President  lust 
muft  not  Ignore  the  unanimous  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  the  2  Texas 
Chairmen.    Yasborouoh    and    Teague.    and 
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Bome  5  million  men  who  wUl  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries who  have  worn  the  unUorm. 

I  want  to  call  attention,  however,  and 
make  a  most  solemn  warning  about  future 
legislation.  Unless  we  can  balance  our  re- 
quests with  prudence,  and  our  concern  with 
caution,  then  we  are  likely  to  get  our  figures 
back  to  that  $130  blUlon  which  came  over 
from  the  departments. 

I  am  going  to  sign  thU  measure  this 
morning  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  It 
goes  further  than  I  was  willing  to  ask  for 
this  year,  because,  paraphrasing  what  Sec- 
retary Rusk  said  the  other  day  In  response 
to  a  question  from  Congress,  he  said  "Well 
Senator,  could  it  be  that  they  could  perhaM 
be  wrong?"  it  just  could  be  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  wrong  when  he  made  his  original 
request.  * 

I  supported  this  leglslaUon  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  you 
look  at  things  a  little  dlfferenUy  from  one 
end  of  the  avenue  than  you  do  from  the 
other  end. 

I  have  tried  to  take  Into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  that  should  be  weighed  I 
have  heard  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretary 

w  7^  r^*'  ^'^'^  ^"^^  commander— General 
Walt  thU  week.  General  Westmoreland  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago— tell  me  about  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  fighting  men.  I  am  convinced 
that  these  brave  Americans  who  serve  us 
on  many  fronts  today,  particularly  m  Viet- 
nam and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
others,  are  the  very  best  men  that  our  coun- 
s^dierT    "*'    Prwiuced.      They    are    great 

,\!^J°^'^^  ***  resolve  this  doubt  In  behalf 
of  the  Congress,  which  has  spent  mon  hours 
cons  dertng  thU  than  I  have,  and  sign  thU 

eglslatlon  In  the  hope  that  when  the  peace 

Is  won.  we  can  provide  the  means  of  maklnK 

great  clyUlans  In  time  of  peace  out  of  these 

great  soldiers  who  served  us  In  time  of  need 

Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  has 
given  me  a  list  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals who  have  been  trained  under  this 
law,  and  I  include  this  list  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 

CO^'ERNORS     WHO     RECEIVED     SCHOOLING     UNDER 
THE   PRIOR    GI   BILL 

Edward  T.  Breathitt.  Kentucky;  Unlver- 
■Ity  of  Kentucky.  194*.  BS.;    1850,  LL.B 

John  Chafee.  Rhode  Island-  Yale  1947 
B.A.;  Harvard,  1950,  IjL.B. 

,.,?.f^i!}  ^    ^*^'    Washington;    University 
Of  Washington,  1948.  MA. 

Philip  H.  Hoff.  Vermont;  WUllams  CoUcKe 
1948.  A.B.;   Cornell  University.  1961    T j,  p     ' 

WlUiam  L.  Guy.  North  Dakota;  Unlveraity 
of  Minnesota.  1946.  MS. 

J^k  O.  Hatfield.  Oregon;  Stanford  Unl- 
verslty.  1948.  A.M. 

Samuel  P.  Goddard,  Jr..  Arizona-  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  1948,  LX,£. 

Robert  K  McNalr,  South  Carolina;  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  1947,  AJB.;  1948, 
LIj  .B . 

Karl  F.  Rolvaag,  Minnesota;  University  of 
Minnesota.  1946;  Norway,  1949  (graduate 
Btudy.  poUtlcal  sclencej ;  University  of 
Minnesota,  some  additional  graduate  stud- 
ies. 

Carl  Sanders,  Georgia;  University  of  Geor- 
gia. 1947.  IXiS. 

Grant  Sawyer.  Nevada;  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, 1948.  LLB.  "   iJm 

,o^*^T^     Scranton,     Pennsylvania;     Yale. 

Warren  E.  Hearnes.  Missouri;  University  of 
Missouri.  1952.  A.B..  LLB. 

Otto  Kemer,  Illinois:  Lawyer's  Post  Grad- 
uate Clinic.  Chicago.  1946. 

CABINET     MMtPrUa     WHO     RSCKIVKD     SCHOOLmC 
TnTDBL  THE  PRIOR  OI  UTT  t 

Nlcholaa  deB.  Katzenbach.  the  Attorney 
General.  ' 
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Stewart  L.  Udall.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
OrvUle  L.  Freeman.  Secretary  ot  Aarlcul- 
tare.  ^ 
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SUTILXMK  COiniT 

INO  UWDl 


WHO  KXCKIVia>  SCMOOL- 
TBX  PUDS  GI  BZXJ. 


Justice  Byron  Raymond  White. 

tr.S.   SENATOBS 

BisCH  Batr,  of  Indiana. 

Danikl  B.  BKKWsm,  of  Maryland. 

F»ANX  Crvbch.  of  Idaho. 

JossPH  S.  CUKK.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Vanci  Hastke.  of  Indiana. 

Danik.  K.  Inoxttx,  of  Hawaii. 

Gewgx  S.  McOovauf,  of  South  Dakota. 

Jack  Mn.i.rt,  ot  Iowa. 

V/M.TWB  P.  MoNDALx.  of  Bflnnesota. 

Jambs  B.  PKAaaoN,  of  Kansas. 

Joseph  D.  TTDtnos,  of  Maryland. 

Harbisom  a.  WnooAMS,  J«.,  of  New  Jersey. 

tXHTnaj    STATCS    BZPaiSrNTATrvKS 

Baocx  AoAMs.  of  Washington. 
JoHK  B.  AiTDsxsoN.  Of  Illinois. 
Mask  AmmEws.  of  North  Dakota. 
John  M.  Ashbkook.  of  Ohio. 
Thomas  L.  AsaucT.  of  Ohio. 
Bk«t  Bandstka.  of  Iowa. 
Jamm  p.  Batto*.  of  Montana. 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  Tork. 
John  Braobmas,  of  Indiana. 
Ci.AaxNCK  J  BaowN.  J*.,  of  Ohio. 
John  H.  Bitchaman.  Jb.,  of  Alabama. 
Laurbncb  J.  Bttbton.  of  Utah. 
Phuxip  Bttbton.  of  California. 
Chablbs  K.  Chambeblain.  of  Michigan. 
Donald  D.  Cijlnct.  of  Ohio. 
Pbank  M.  CI.ABK,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jambs  C.  Ci.evei.ano,  of  New  Hampshlx*. 
Ratmond  p.  Clevenoe*.  of  Michigan. 
BABam  B.  Oonablb.  Jb  .  of  New  York. 
Sn.vio  O.  CoNTB,  of  Maasac^isetts. 
James  C.  Cobman.  of  Calif oRila. 
Eligio  db  la  Oabza.  o(  Texas. 
BowABO  J.  Dbbwinski.  of  Illinois. 
WnojAM  L.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 
Chablbs  C.  Dioca.  Jb..  of  Michigan. 
John  D.  Dinobll,  of  Michigan. 

ROBKBT  DOLB.  Of  KaOMM. 

TaoMAB  N.  Dowifnta.  of  Virginia. 
John  J.  Duncan,  of  Tennessee. 
RoBEBT  B.  DxTNCAN,  Of  Oregon. 
Ed  Edmondbon.  of  Oklahoma. 
Edwin  W.  Eswabos.  of  Louisiana. 
Jack  EnwABna.  of  Alabama. 
Robbbt  p.  Sllswobth,  of  Kansaa. 
John  H.  Eblenbobn.  of  Illinois. 
P*ANK  B.  Evans,  of  Colorado. 
William  D.  Pobo.  of  Michigan. 
Donald  M.  Pbassb.  of  Mlnneeota. 
^*TK*  PBELiNCHirrsEN.  Of  New  Jersey. 
BiCHABD  H.  PtTLTON,  Of  Tennessee. 
Dow  PtTQCA.  Of  Plorlda. 
CoBHELirrs  B.  Qallagheb,  of  New  Jersey. 
8am  M.  Gibbons,  of  Plorlda. 
John  J.  Gilligan,  of  Ohio. 
Bbrnabo  p.  Obabowski,  ot  Connecticut. 
OaoBCB  W.  Oamai.  of  Tenneoeee. 
R<»B»  P.  Obdtin,  of  Michigan. 
Jambs  R.  0*ov«b.  Jb.,  of  New  York. 

BDWABO  J.  GUBNET,  Of  PloTlda. 

O.  Elliott  Hacan,  of  Georgia. 
RicHABD  T.  Hawna,  of  California. 
Obobce  V.  Hansen,  of  Idaho. 
William  H.  Habsra.  of  Ohio. 
Jambs  Habvet.  of  Michigan. 
WnxiAM  D.  Hatkawat,  of  Maine. 
David  N  Henoebson,  of  North  Carolina. 
Plotd  V  Hicks,  of  Washington. 

PaANK  HORTON,  Of  NCW  Yoik. 

Jambs  J.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey. 

William  L.  Hunoate,  of  Missouri. 

Richard  Ichobd.  at  Missouri. 

Donald  J.  Irwin,  of  Connecticut. 

Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr..  of  Indiana. 

John  Jarmam,  at  Oklahoma. 

Boaaiff  W.  KaaxsMMBiBB,  of  Wisconsin. 

HAanwos  Kxmt,  o*  Masaachusetu.  (Asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  In 
oonnectlon  with  this  Ust.) 

Horace  R.  Kobnbgat,  of  North  Carolina. 

DnaBBT  L.  Latta.  of  Ohio. 

BoBBtT  L.  Lbogxtt,  of  California. 


Speedy  O.  Long,  of  Louisiana. 

Richard  D.  McCahtht,  of  New  York. 

Robert  C.  McEwen,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  L.  McGrath,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Clark  MacGrbgor.  of  Minnesota. 

James  A.  Mackay.  of  Georgia. 

John  O.  Marsh.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Spark  M.  Matsitnaca,  of  Hawaii. 

Lloyd  Meeds,  of  Washington. 

Robert  H.  B£ichel,  of  Illinois. 

Arch  A.  Moore.  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia. 
William  S.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Thomas  G.  Morris,  of  New  Mexico. 
P.   Bbadpord  Morse,  of  Massachusetts 
LcciEN  N.  Nedzi.  of  Michigan. 
Jabcbs  G.  O'Hara.  of  Michigan. 
Ons  G.  Pike,  of  New  York. 
Richard  H.  Popf.  of  Virginia. 
Graham  Pitrcell,  of  Texas. 
Albert  H.  Qute.  of  Minnesota. 
Thomas  M.  Rek.  of  California. 
Ben  Reitel.  of  South  Dakota. 
Bd  Reineckb.  of  California. 
Paol  G.  Rogers,  of  Florida. 
Daniel  J.  Ronan,  of  nUnois. 
Benjamin  8.  Rosenthal,  of  New  York. 
J.  B>WARo  RoDSH.  of  Indiana. 
EbwARD  R.  RoYBAL.  Of  California. 
Donald  RnMsnxD.  of  Illinois. 
William  P.  Ryan,  of  New  York. 
Pernand  J.  St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island 
WiLUAM  L.  St.  Ongb.  of  Connecticut. 
DAvm  E.  aATTERnELD.  Of  Virginia. 
James  H.  Schtubr.  of  New  York. 
GAI.B  ScHioLEB.  Of  Illinois. 

JORlf    R.    SCRMIDHADSBt,    Of    lowa. 

Richard  S.  Schwbikeb.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Armistead  I.  Sbldbn,  Jr.,  of  Alabfuna. 
George  P.  S«nnbb.  Jr.,  of  Arizona. 
Carlton  R.  Sickles,  of  Maryland. 
Neal  Smrh.  of  Iowa. 
J.  WnxiAM  Stanton,  of  Ohio. 
Robert  B.  Sweenbt.  of  Ohio. 
Burt  L.  Talcott,  of  Oillfomla. 
Paul  H.  Todd.  Jb..  of  Michigan. 
Morris  K.  Dbaix.  of  Arizona. 
JosEPa  P.  VioOHrro.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Wbstow  B.  ViviAiT,  of  Michigan. 
Albzst  W.  Watson,  of  South  Carolina. 
RicaABD  Whtte,  of  Texas. 
John  W.  Wtblbb.  of  New  York. 

The  Louisville  Courier  Journal.  In  the 
Issue  dated  June  22.  1964,  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  World  War  n  Act, 
summed  up  very  well  the  accomplish- 
ments. In  an  editorial  entitled  "There  Is 
aSoUdMoral": 

Under  the  educational  section  1,400,000 
veterans  were  given  on-the-job  training. 
70.000  goc  on-the-farm  training,  and  2,200,-' 
000  went  to  college.  Classrooms  bulged  and 
groaned.  OI  viUages  sprang  up  amid  acres  of 
mud,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
couples  raised  babies  while  seeking  degrees, 
but  when  It  was  over  America  had  been 
given  460.000  engineers.  180,000  doctors,  dcn- 
tUta.  and  nurses,  360,000  teachers.  160  000 
scientists,  107.000  lawyers,  243.000  accoimt- 
anU.  96,000  ministers.  288,000  metalworkers 
138.000  electricians,  83,000  policemen  and 
firemen,  700,000  businessmen,  17,000  writers 
and  Journalists  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  TV  and  appliance  repairmen. 
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late  Albert  Thomas,  of  Texas.  Albert 
Thomas  was  one  of  my  personal  heroes 
and  one  of  the  finest  Congressmen  that 
any  State  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
sent  to  Washington.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man and  a  very  gentle  man.  At  the 
same  time  he  was  forceful,  quick,  bril- 
liant, gracious,  and  always  kind. 

Before  It  became  my  honor  to  serve 
on  his  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  remember  watch- 
ing him  with  awe  and  I  marveled  at  his 
masterful  annual  presentation  of  the 
complex  independent  offices  budget  on 
this  floor.  In  the  brief  time  that  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him  on  this 
subcommittee  I  realized  fully  the  extent 
of  the  work  that  he  put  into  this  task  and 
his  incredible  and  brilliant  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  workings  of  the  many 
executive  agencies  under  his  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  three  decades  that  Mr.  Thomas 
served  In  Congress  he  has  put  his  per- 
sonal stamp  on  much  of  the  good  legis- 
lation which  has  come  through  this  Con- 
gress. Albert  Thomas  did  not  seek  head- 
lines or  personal  fame.  I  believe  he 
viewed  his  task  In  Congress  as  a  per- 
sonal responslbUlty  to  work  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  people,  for  the  Increased 
effectiveness  of  our  Government,  and  for 
the  recognition  of  Innovation  and  of  the 
necessity  for  progress.  Mr.  Thomas  was 
a  hard  and  tireless  worker  even  while 
undergoing  personal  suffering  which 
would  have  shattered  a  lesser  man. 

It  was  really  an  honor  to  know  this 
man  and  to  have  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  widow  and  his 
daughter  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy 
and  prayers. 


Idaho:  Good  Place  To  Baild,  Commerce 
Development  Department  TelU  Rest  of 
Nation 


Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  GIAIMO.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  4. 1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  published  an  ar- 
ticle a  few  years  ago  entitled  "Timeless 
Idaho."  Its  theme  was  that  Idaho  was 
cut  off  from  the  economic  mainstream 
of  the  United  States.  Now  the  citizens 
of  my  State  are  taking  steps  to  broaden 
their  economic  base  without  giving  up 
the  valqes  and  advantages  they  have  en- 
joyed in  the  past. 

During  1965.  the  gain  in  personal  In- 
come In  Idaho  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  State.  This  is  but  one  indication 
of  the  tremendous  strides  Idaho  Is  mak- 
ing in  manufacturing,  agriculture,  and 
tourism. 

The  complete  story  of  what  Idaho  has 
to  offer  was  recently  published  in  a  book- 
let entitled  "Idaho  Industrial  Opportu- 
nity." Some  of  the  same  Information 
appeared  recently  in  the  Idaho  Palls 
Post-Register.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  article  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recors. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Idaho:    Good   Place    To    Build,    Commebcb 

Development  Department  Tells  Rest  or 

Nation 


(By  the  Idaho  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development) 
In  a  national  advertising  campaign  spon- 
sored by  the  Idaho  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  Morrlson-Knudsen 
Co.  president,  J.  B.  Bonny,  Is  quoted  as  say- 
ing, "A  good  place  to  build  is  Idaho.  Why? 
Because  vlrtuaUy  everything  needed  Is 
here — an  energetic  and  productive  labor 
force,  almost  limitless  future  potential  In 
power,  water,  land,  and  energy  development, 
Bbimdant  natural  resources  and  close  prox- 
imity to  all  markets  In  the  expanding' West. 
Idaho's  government  and  Its  people  welcome 
Industry  and  new  development. 

"They've  maintained  a  debt-free  State 
with  a  soxmd  business  climate  that  looks  to 
tomorrow.  Investigate  Idaho  for  your 
fut\ire  plans.  There  are  plenty  of  reasons 
to  grow — and  plenty  of  room,  too." 

This  type  of  statement  Is  echoed  by  many 
other  Idaho  business  leaders  In  similar  ads 
In  the  same  series  with  H.  W.  Morrison, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  same  company, 
pointing  out  that  Idaho  is  an  ideal  locaUon 
as  it  is  In  the  center  of  the  growing  Inter- 
mountaln  West  where  development  potential 
Is  as  broad  as  the  horizon. 

Robert  V.  Hansberger,  president  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  rapidly  growing  com- 
panies, the  Boise  Cascade  Corp..  puts  It  this 
way:  "Big  timber,  big  mountains,  big  waters, 
and  big  sky  nourish  a  pioneering  spirit! 
They  all  exist  in  Idaho.  Tliey  inspire  our 
company  and  attract  the  kind  of  men  and 
women  who  think  big.  Our  people  seem  to 
thrive  in  this  special  atmosphere,  where  the 
satisfactions  of  building  something  new  and 
vital  are  everywhere  apparent. 

"Some  companies  prefer  to  be  located  near 
the  crowded  centers  of  finance  and  Industry. 
Pact  Is,  the  phone  and  Jet  have  made  us 
neighbors  to  Just  about  anybody  oji  the 
globe." 

J.  L.  Berlin,  Immediate  past  president  of 
Albertson's,  Inc.,  says,  "We're  ocTten  asked 
why  an  expanding  company  like  Albertson's 
doing  a  qviarter-blUlon-dollar  business  in 
eight  Western  States  has  Its  head  <^ce  In 
Boise.  If  we  headquartered  elsewhere  and 
knew  what  we  know  about  Idaho,  we'd  very 
likely  locate  there."  Pred  Rooney,  resident 
manager  of  PMC  Corp..  says,  "We're  mak- 
ing good  use  of  Idaho's  huge  reserve  of 
phosphate  are,  abimdant  water,  electric 
power  and  stable,  energetic  work  force.  It's 
a  great  place  to  do  business  and  a  wonder- 
ful place  to  live." 

Internationally  known  Industrialist  J.  R 
Slmplot  states  that  his  Idaho  base  company 
has  grown  bigger  and  faster  than  most  for 
the  principal  reason  that  Idaho  has  provided 
a  combination  of  natural  resources  un- 
tapped mineral  wealth,  fertile  soU,  exc'eUent 
growing  cUmate  and  a  breed  of  hardy  west- 
erners that  are  eager  to  work,  challenge  and 
build  the  future.  C.  E.  Schwab,  president 
the  Bunker  HUl  Co..  reports  that,  "Pro-' 
ductlon  at  our  operations  In  Idaho's  famous 
Coeur  d'Alene  nUnlng  district,  where  over  «2 
biUion  In  lead,  silver,  and  zinc  has  been  ex- 
tijacted  from  the  earth,  has  been  consistently 

Mining  has  played  a  big  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Idaho  In  the  past  and  will  do 
so  In  the  future  because  this  Western  State 
Is  alive  and  responsive  to  the  challenge  of 
tomorrow.  Its  people  and  its  land  are  pro- 
ductive. Idaho's  governmental  attitude 
have  resulted  In  a  sound,  progressive  busi- 
ness climate.  It's  a  great  State  to  Uve,  work 
develop,  and  grow  In."  C.  E.  Plsher,  presi- 
dent of  Pendar  Corp.,  says,  "The  clean  air 
general   working   conditions,    and   excellent 


tranaportatlon  faculties  are  conducive  to 
electronics  manufacturing.  We  have  also 
discovered  that  the  world's  greatest  natural 
recreational  facilities  are  In  Idaho.  I  wovUd 
highly  recommend,  to  everyone,  the  State 
of  Idaho." 

answers  given 
These  Industrial  leaders  capsullze  the  rea- 
sons why  1965  was  able  to  bring  to  frulUon 
several  years  of  planning  and  hard  work  In 
the  field  of  industrial  development.  In  1965 
Idaho's  production,  trade,  construction  and 
Income  ran  weU  above  the  excellent  gains 
averaged  by  the  NaUon.  For  the  first  time 
Idaho  took  the  lead  over  all  other  States  In 
gain  and  personal  Income. 

By  September,  ending  the  third  quarter  of 
the  year,  Idaho's  gain  for  the  month  was  15.1 
percent  as  compared  to  the  average  of  7.9 
percent  for  the  entire  Nation.  The  overall 
personal  Income  gain  In  1965  was  48.75  per- 
cent above  the  national  average.  Durtng  the 
past  10  years  Idaho's  average  gain  In  per- 
sonal Income  has  been  $51  million  annually 
In  1956.  It  was  »164  million  or  three  times 
the  annual  average. 

The  highest  previous  gain  In  this  period 
was  in  1962,  with  $109  million  gain  over  1961 
at  8.8  percent. 

Idaho's  manufacturing  and  Industrial 
gains,  principally  those  of  processing  min- 
eral and  agricultural  products,  continue  to 
show  Increased  employment,  value,  and  pro- 
duction. An  alltlme  low  for  the  past  decade 
was  shown  in  imemployment  which  had 
dropped  to  2  percent  of  the  work  force  by 
late  In  the  year. 

The  most  dramatic  Indicator  of  Idaho's 
economic  well-being  is  that  while  most  of 
the  SUtes  show  a  rate  of  growth  In  personal 
Income  directly  related  to  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  being  pumped  Into  the  econ- 
omy. In  Idaho  the  rapidly  accelerating  growth 
In  personal  Income  has  occurred  during  a 
drop  of  65  percent  In  the  amount  of  Federal 
defense  funds  coming  Into  the  State. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  Idaho's  un- 
usual and  rapid  growth  Is  the  fact  that  thU 
State  has  more  water  dropping  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  other  State  In  the  Nation 
Blessed  by  nature  with  an  enormous  hydro- 
power  potential,  Idaho  well  realizes  that  there 
Is  a  very  close  relationship  between  water 
quality  and  Industrial  development  In 
fact,  water  quality  Is  at  the  heart  of  our 
country's  future  •  •  •  cannot  flourish 
without  quality  water,  and  some  cannot  even 
exist  vrtthout  It. 

While  Idaho  now  ranks  seventh  In  the  Na- 
tion In  hydroelectric  resource  potential  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  potential  ot 
11,729,421  kilowatts  Is  now  realized  while  on 
a  national  scale  the  problem  of  water  re- 
sources today  has  grown  into  one  of  malor 
dimension.  Every  day  Americans  make  more 
demands  on  water  suppUes  tor  Industrial 
agricultural,  personal,  and  recreaUonal  uses 
In  all  these  facets  Idaho  has  unlimited  sup- 
ply. But  this  soiu-ce  of  development  Is  not 
being  taken  for  granted  and  an  active  inter- 
est Is  taken  by  most  Idahoans  In  the  use  of 
this  vital  resotirce. 

While  spectacular  gains  have  been  made 
by  manufacturing,  mining,  tourism,  and  the 
timber  Industry,  agriculture  remains  Idaho's 
greatest  source  of  Income.  While  Idaho's 
Increasingly  large  farms  have  employed  fewer 
workers,  an  Increase  in  nonagricultural  lobs 
have  been  created  by  expansion  in  related 
fields.  The  food-processing  Industry,  grown 
up  In  recent  years,  has  a  tendency  to  distort 
the  statistical  picture  through  Its  creation 
of  thotisands  of  Jobs  which  did  not  previously 
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crease  of  nearly  7,000  workers  which  is  the 
result  of  steady  growth,  well  distributed 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  State.  On  the 
national  level.  Idaho  is  processing  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  aU  the  Nation's  potatoes  used  for 
food,  exclusive  of  chips. 

Poteto  processing  plants  throughout  the 
State  are  expanding,  as  are  food  processors  In 
general;  Slmplofs  operations  m  Pocatello 
and  Rogers  at  Rexburg  as  weU  as  the  storage 
expansion  In  Caldwell  are  examples.  In  min- 
ing, all  interests  are  digging  deeper  and  pro- 
ducing nKjre.  Bunker  Hill's  $8  mUllon  ex- 
pansion program  is  underway  and  will  in- 
crease zinc  production  more  than  20  percent 
by  mld-1967.  Production  of  sulfuric  acid 
will  be  boosted  and  demand  for  this  product 
Is  growing.  Prices  are  advancing  in  the  world 
market  and  Bunker  HUl  sulfuric  acid  produc- 
tion will  be  running  60  percent  better  than 
currently. 

El  Paso  Nattiral  Gas  plant  at  Conda  is 
ready  to  process  its  half  billion  tons  of  phos- 
phate rock  per  year  and  word  persists  that 
its  capacity  will  be  Increased  by  as  much  as 
100  percent  In  a  few  years.  Idaho's  new 
Preeport  Uw  In  which  the  storage  business 
Is  expanding,  continue  to  see  new  gains 

This  positive  measure,  which  has  changed 
the  economic  complexion  of  warehousing 
operations  in  Idaho,  exempts  certain  proper- 
ty from  inventory  taxation.  Among  these  are 
"personal  property  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed In  the  State  and  actually  sold  and 
shipped  out  o(f  the  State"  or  "personal  prop- 
erty shipped  Into  this  State,  stored  in  a  pub- 
lic or  private  warehouse  structure  but  not 
offered  for  sale  in  Idaho  and  designated  for 
reshipment  outside  the  State." 

Also  exempt  from  taxation  are  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  seeds  held  for  shipment  out  of 
the  State.  The  shipper,  manufacturer  or 
processor  may  label,  package,  disassemble 
relabel,  or  repack  without  loss  of  exemption 
Through  this  new  law  Idaho  now  offers  a 
basic  and  essenUal  inducement  to  cxpandine 
Industry. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  new  farm  lands  are 
being  developed  through  underground  pump- 
ing and  sprinkler  systems  In  Idaho.  The 
steps  taken  In  the  fifties  are  paying  off  hand- 
somely In  the  sixties  with  the  emergence  of 
sweeping  row  crop  farms  of  alfalfa  and  wheat 
In  the  Snake  River  Valley  and  In  the  wide 
reaches  of  Owyhee,  Elmcwe,  and  Canyon 
Counties. 

A  total  of  $175  million  Is  estimated  for 
1965  Income  from  tourism  In  Idaho.  With 
the  Increase  participation  In  fall  hunUng 
and  fishing  and  winter  sports.  Idaho  has 
tnily  become  a  four-season  vacation  State 
November  ot  1965  produced  such  figures  as  a 
26.3  percent  increase  in  gasoline  sales  and 
saw  highway  usage  ahead  at  nearly  lo  per- 
cent more  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 
Both  these  gains  are  peaks  of  trends  which 
have  continued  for  long  enough  periods  of 
time  to  establish  a  dependable  pattern 
Idaho's  growth  from  a  $50  mUllon  a  year 
expenditure  to  $175  million  annually  fr«n 
tourism  In  only  10  years  shows  what  can  be 
done  In  this  field  In  the  future. 

The  outlook  fof  Idaho  in  1966  is  favorable 
The  horizon  Is  so  bright  that  it  appears  that 
only  Infiatlonary  forces  can  reduce  the  real 
value  of  Increases  In  Income  and  output  in 
Idaho. 


Processing  employs  many  women  workers 
In  the  winter  who  are  not  In  the  Job  market 
In  other  seasons  and  when  they  are  Idle  this 
producUon  drops  in  the  summer,  statistics 
show  an  unemployment  figure  actually  cre- 
ated out  of  an  employment  plus. 

Nonagricultural  totals  wUl  average  around 
200,000  for  the  year.    This  represents  an  In- 
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recently  paid  tribute  to  Henry  A.  Wallace 
for  his  service  to  American  agrlciiltiire. 
The  foundation's  publication  tells  of  Mr. 
Wallace's  riRniflcant  contributions  to 
corn  production  by  developing  and  pro- 
moting the  use  of  hybrid  seed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
HXNST   AoASS   Wallacs:    Eortoa   amd   Plant 

BREIDn 

In  lata  1930  or  early  1921.  shorUy  after  the 
election  of  Warren  Q.  Harding  »m  tbe  Na- 
tion's 29tli  President,  tbe  32-year-old  asso- 
ciate editor  of  a  respected  Iowa  farm  Journal 
came  to  Washington  on  buslu'ies.  At  hU 
father's  suggesUoe  he  visited  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  learn  more  about  the 
men  In  charge  of  ITSDA's  corn-Improvement 
work. 

Tbe  young  lowan  bad  literally  grown  up 
with  com.  Well  traveled,  he  was  quite 
familiar  with  the  work  In  developing  hybrid 
com  that  was  underway  In  Connecticut, 
Nebraska,  and  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  For 
a  half  dozen  years  he  had  conducted  corn 
Inbreeding  and  controUed-croas  experiments 
of  his  own  on  a  email  garden  plot  In  Oes 
Moines.  Sixteen  years  earlier  be  had  as- 
tounded Prof.  P.  O.  Holden,  the  well-known 
Iowa  com  evangelist,  by  proving  that  the 
best  corn-show  ears  Judges  can  pick  do  not 
yield  the  best  or  even  the  mo«t  corn  when 
planted  the  next  season. 

Beet  of  all,  young  Henry  A.  Wallace  could 
make  the  sleuthing  expedition  for  his  father 
without  the  handicap  ot  public  knowledge 
that  the  senior  Wallace  tiad  been  tapped  by 
President-elect  Harding  to  t>e  the  Nation's 
seventh  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

DnmXING    VISIONS 

Exactly  what  Henry  A.  Wallace  told  Henry 
C.  Wallace  Is  not  known,  but  records  in  the 
VS.  Department  of  AgrlciUture  faithfully 
recorded  the  elevation  of  P.  D.  Rlcbey  to  the 
post  ot  principal  agronomist  in  charge  of 
com  Investigations  in  USDA's  Office  of  Cereal 
InvMtlcations  on  February  16.  1022.  Much, 
hwmiu.  Is  revealed  by  the  visions  of  the  two 
USDA  agronomists. 

O.  P.  Hartley.  Richeys  predecessor,  did  a 
Umlted  amount  of  inbreeding  work  with 
com  ahcKtly  after  1900.  He  came  to  the 
oonoiuslon  that  it  "offered  no  poaBibllities 
for  oom  Improvement  at  that  time."  A, 
Richard  Crabb  noted  a  quarter-century  after 
the  Job  shuffle  in  his  book.  "Tbe  Hytn-id- 
Com  Makers:  Prophets  of  Plenty."  Dis- 
couraged by  bis  own  findings.  Hartley  sub- 
jected tbe  significant  work  of  Edward  M. 
■ast,  Oeorge  H.  Sh\Ul.  and  others  of  tbe  Con- 
Dactteut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to 
heavy  skepticism. 

Richey,  however,  who  bad  Joined  Hartley's 
•tair  In  1911.  followed  the  work  of  Bast.  Shull, 
and  others  with  great  interest.  In  1910 
Blchey  began  Inbreeding  oom  on  a  limited 
scale— on  bis  own  respoostblllty. 

Rlchey's  work  was  not  unknown  to  Wal- 
lace prior  to  this  Washington  visit.  In  May 
of  1930  Wallace  received  from  Richey  some 
Unes  of  corn  that  bad  been  inbred  once  or 
twice,  including  a  selection  from  the  Chinese 
corn.  Bloody  Butcher,  which  produced  an  in- 
bred of  copperlsh  color  very  unlike  the  other 
varieties  of  corn  with  which  Wallace  bad 
been  working. 

Once  he  aasimied  his  new  poet  in  1922, 
Rlcbey  moved  rapidly  to  devek>p  hybrids 
from  Inbred  lines  rather  than  emphaaiaa 
the  improvement  ot  open-pollinated  varte- 
Uas,  as  Hartley  had  been  doing. 

"Rlchey's  vision  of  the  poeslbUltles  of  tbe 
new  hytwid  com  was  an  Important  force  In 
Its  further  def«laiaDent,~  Oioted  Ckabb. 


ooKif  WAS  aavnuB 

Young  Henry  A.  Wallace  had  excellent 
credentials  with  which  to  Judge  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Department's  corn-Improvement 
program.  His  family  bad  put  down  roots 
In  Iowa's  com  ooiixitry  three  generations 
earlier.  His  grandfather,  who  bad  earned 
the  nickname  of  "Uncle  Henry,"  was  reared 
In  western  Pennsylvania.  He  went  West  to 
attend  a  snvall  Presbyterian  theological  sem- 
inary at  Monmouth.  111.  In  bis  "Letters  to 
My  Great  Grandchildren,"  Uncle  Henry  re- 
flected his  awe  of  the  agricultural  wealth 
of  the  Com  Belt  : 

"It  seemed  as  If  the  State  was  literally  full 
of  corn.  It  was  piled  up  in  rail  pens,  without 
covering,  around  the  houses  and  other 
buildinga.  and  sometimes  in  the  fields.  •  •  • 
The  next  winter  I  spent  a  Sabbath  In  the 
country,  and  sat  by  a  stove  burning  oom  for 
fuel.  •  •  •  The  town  itself  was  full  of  com; 
oom  everywhere.  And  It  was  also  full  of 
rats." 

Uncle  Henry  took  his  ministry  to  Iowa  In 
1862,  but  ill  health  forced  him  to  give  up 
his  pulpit  for  the  out  of  doors,  and  farming. 
His  health  Improved,  he  founded  Wallaces 
Farmer,  a  widely  read  agricultural  publica- 
tion edited  successfully  by  bis  son  and  grand- 
son. In  1908  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
appointed  Uncle  Henry  to  tbe  Influential 
Country  Life  Commission,  which  made  a 
widely  recognized  survey  of  rural  life  in 
America.  This  gave  the  Wallaces  their  first 
taste  of  national  recognition. 

Wallace,  bom  on  the  family  acres  in  Adair 
County — al>out  100  miles  west  of  Des 
Moines — on  October  7,  1888.  acquired  deep 
interest  in  corn  while  still  a  boy  in  high 
school.  In  1904,  when  he  was  16,  he  watched 
intently  one  day  while  the  famed  Professor 
Holden  Judged  a  corn  show.  When  Holden 
asserted  that  the  ten  best  ears,  if  planted 
the  following  spring,  would  produce  a  better 
com  crop  than  those  Judged  last,  Wallace 
asked  him  how  he  knew  this.  Crabb 
continued : 

"The  elder  Wallace,  seeing  that  his  son  was 
not  entirely  convinced  with  Holden's  ex- 
planation and  in  all  probablilty  having  some 
misgivings  himself,  suggested  to  the  youth 
that  he  take  some  ears  from  the  lowest 
ranking  10-ear  samples  and  plant  them  side 
by  side  the  following  spring  and  see  what 
they  would  do." 

Holden  endorsed  the  project  and  provided 
Wallace  with  prize  corn  samples  as  well. 
That  summer  of  1904  Wallace  tended  his 
oom  plot  with  tbe  aid  of  a  single  horse.  In 
the  fall  he  shucked  his  com,  weighed  the 
corn  from  each  row  separately,  and  made 
accurate  comparisons  of  yield.  "The  results," 
Crabb  reixirted,  "were  a  revelation  to  Wallace 
and  his  father  and  a  great  sxiriM-lse  to  Pro- 
fessor Holden." 

TIELO  UNKIXATEO  TO  LOOKS 

Wallace  found  that  the  best  yield  came 
not  from  one  of  the  pretty,  precise  ears 
Judged  t>est  by  Holden  but  from  one  of  the 
taUenders.  an  ear  that  was  loog,  broad- 
kemeied.  and  which  had  only  16  rows  of  ker- 
nels— too  few  to  win  a  ribbon  In  a  com  show. 

For  years  afterward  Wallace  campaigned 
against  com  shows,  declaring  they  were  a 
poor  way  to  Judge  corn's  potential. 

During  the  next  16  years  Wallace  gradu- 
ated from  the  Des  Moines  public  schools 
and  Iowa  State  College  In  Ames  and  Joined 
Wallaces  Fanner  as  associate  editor.  While 
at  Ames,  he  devrtoped  a  friendship  with  the 
Iowa  State  Cc^ege  agronomist,  H.  D.  Hughes, 
whom  Wallace  much  later  credited  with 
giving  him  "splendid  encouragement  and 
cooperation"  In  his  early  work  with  hybrid 
com. 

In  1913,  3  years  after  bis  graduatloo  from 
Iowa  State.  Wallace  planted  a  small  crop  of 
com  In  a  plot  of  his  Des  Moines  garden.  He 
sought  to  experiment  with  com  Inbreeding 
and  controlled  crosses.    Hs  made  his  con- 


trolled single  crosses  between  varieties  found 
in  other  States  by  detasseling  one  of  them 
so  the  other  variety  could  receive  pollen  from 
only  one  source. 

TIMELT  NEW  DISCOVERT 

Ironically,  by  1919  Wallace  reached  the 
same  conclusion  Hartley  had  reached  years 
earlier:  that  inbreeding  by  Itself  had  little 
promise. 

In  1919,  however,  Wallace  learned  of  Don- 
ald Jones'  discovery  of  the  double-cross 
hybrid.  This,  according  to  Crabb,  made  him 
"look  upon  com  inbreeding  and  hybrids  from 
inbred  lines  in  a  different  light."  In  the 
summer  of  1919  Wallace  began  making  single 
crosses  with  inbreds  obtained  from  East  and 
Herbert  Hayes  in  Connecticut  and  some  In- 
breds received  from  the  Nebraska  Experiment 
Station. 

M.  T.  Jenkins,  a  prolific  chronicler  of  hy- 
brid corn  development,  credits  Wallace  with 
going  alx>ut  his  work  "systematically"  start- 
ing in  1919. 

A  year  later  Wallace  arranged  for  more 
help,  more  land,  and  broadened  his  inbreed- 
ing. He  also  urged  the  Iowa  State  Depart- 
ment of  A^x>nomy  to  collect  from  all  com 
show  exhlittQrs  samples  of  their  best  and 
worst  10-year  exhibits  and  plant  them  com- 
petitively to  determine  the  highest  yielders 
and  most  profitable  strains  of  com  for  Iowa 
farmers.  Later  called  the  Iowa  com  yield 
test,  this  project  revealed  the  best  strains 
of  open-pollinated  corn.  It  also  provided  a 
good  means  for  comparing  new  Wallace-de- 
veloped hybrids  with  the  best  of  the  open- 
polllnated  Iowa  strains. 

Wallace  entered  his  own  hybrids  in  the 
1921  and  1922  Iowa  com  yield  testa  without 
measurable  success.  The  next  year,  however, 
he  entered  a  strange  single  croes  he  called 
Copjjer  Cross — a  product  of  mating  one  of 
East's  Learning  Inbreds  with  tbe  Bloody 
Butcher  inlwed  Richey  had  sent  him  in  1920. 

A  year  later.  In  1924,  Copper  Cross  won  a 
gold  medal  in  the  Iowa  com  yield  test. 
PaOMOnON    SUCCEEDS    reseaxcr 

George  Kurtzwell,  an  offlciaTof  the  Iowa 
Seed  Co.,  saw  Copper  Cross  In  1923.  Im- 
pressed, he  signed  a  contract  with  Wallace 
permitting  blm  to  produce  and  sell  it.  Wal- 
lace gave  him  all  tbe  foundation  Inbred  seed 
he  bad — enough  to  plant  a  1-acre  plot — and 
In  the  spring  of  tbe  following  year  Iowa 
farmers  read  the  first  advertisement  of  hy- 
brid corn  seed  ever  published. 

"A  novelty  never  before  offered  by  a  seeds- 
man," the  advertisement  claimed.  "The  seed 
we  send  you  is  yellow — the  com  you  will  har- 
vest will  be  a  yellow-capped  copper."  The 
advertisement  told  of  yields  "trebled,  quad- 
rupled, and  in  some  cases  Increased  by  seven 
or  eightfold."  Warming  to  bis  subject,  the 
oopyrlghter  added : 

"If  you  try  it  this  year  you  will  be  among 
the  first  to  experiment  with  this  new  de- 
parture, which  will  eventually  Increase  the 
com  production  of  tbe  United  States  by 
millions  of  bushels." 

Wallace,  meanwhile,  kept  to  his  Inbreed- 
ing. Always  an  innovator  and  promoter  of 
com,  he  worked  over  inbred  lines  to  fit  them 
for  greater  usefulness  to  Iowa  farmers,  com- 
bining them  more  effectively.  His  family 
made  substantially  larger  acreage  available 
to  him  and  he  formed  the  Hi-Bred  Corn  Co. 
in.  1926,  later  renaming  it  the  Pioneer  Hl- 
Bred  Com  Oo. 

Jay  Newlln,  a  Wallaces  Parmer  editor,  and 
Simon  Casady,  a  Des  Moines  real  estate  man. 
Joined  him  in  forming  the  firm,  the  first  com- 
pany ever  established  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  developing  strains  of  hybrid  com  and 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  tbe 
seed.  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Wallace  invested  a  large 
portion  of  a  family  inheritance  In  the  com- 
pany. 

OTKxas    OOMTTNITB   WALLACE'S   WOSX 

In  the  spring  of  1928,  Raymond  Baker  left 
Iowa   State   College  In  his   senior  year  at 
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Wallace's  Invitation  and  Joined  Pioneer. 
Baker,  one  of  many  Iowa  youths  who  experi- 
mented with  Wallace  Inbreds  In  various  parts 
of  the  State  during  their  summer  vacations, 
developed  rapidly  and,  In  1929,  Wallace  asked 
him  to  harvest  his  hybrid  com  research  plots 
and  record  and  evaluate  the  data.  Wallace 
had  to  go  to  Europe.  Baker  assumed  all  re- 
sponsibility for  hybrid  com  research  In  1933 
when  Wallace.  Uke  his  father  before  him, 
became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
marked  the  end  of  Wallace's  active  direction 
of  Pioneer  Hl-Bred  Oom  Oo.,  but  others 
continued  the  work  and  the  company  grew 
and  prospered. 

A  proUflc  writer,  Wallace  devoted  3  of  his 
17  books  to  com.  One  of  them,  "Corn  and 
Oom  Growing,"  which  first  appeared  In  1923 
was  revised  as  late  as  1937.  In  1956  two 
more  books  appeared — "Oorn  and  the  Mid- 
western Parmer"  and  "Oom  and  Its  Early 
Fathers."  Wallace's  own  appraisal  of  his 
most  successful  pursuits  Is  possibly  revealed 
In  his  brief  entry  In  Who's  Who,  which  while 
not  leaving  out  any  of  bis  later  posiUons  of 
public  service  describes  him  simply  as  "edi- 
tor, plant  breeder." 

Shortly  after  Henry  A.  Wallace  died  on 
Novemljer  18,  1966,  one  of  the  NaUon's  best 
known  newspaper  columnists  credited  blm 
with  molding  the  American  "teclinicai  revo- 
lution on  the  farm." 

Raymond  Moley,  one  of  tbe  original  New 
Deal  braintrusters,  said  of  Wallace  In  his 
book  "27  Masters  of  Politics" : 

"His  experiments  with  the  breeding  of  com 
are  credited  among  several  genuinely  im- 
portant contributions  to  genetics  in  the  past 
half  century.  He  has  also  been  eminently 
successful  In  the  Improvement  of  breeds  of 
hogs  and  chickens.  We  hear  a  good  deal 
about  the  great  financial  success  Wallace 
made  in  these  lines.  But  no  serious  student 
of  farm  economics  would  underestimate  tbe 
practical  benefits  to  American  farmers  made 
possible  by  the  Wallace  studies." 
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Democracy,  What  It  Means  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOICING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  ea<di 
year  the  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  of  the 
United  States  conduct  a  voice  of  democ- 
racy contest.  Last  year  Miss  Bonnie  Ann 
Utter,  of  Wheatland,  Wyo.,  won  this  con- 
test for  her  paper  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Citizenship." 

This  year  Jack  M.  Bailey,  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  has  taken  the  honors  In  Wyoming 
with  his  "Democracy,  What  It  Means  to 
Me." 

Jack  does  an  excellent  Job  of  pointing 

out  the  Importance  of  the  individual 

which  Is,  In  the  last  analysis,  the  strength 
of  our  democracy,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  en- 
ter his  winning  essay  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Democracy,  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Jack  M.  Bailey,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.) 

"A  democracy  Is  a  government  of  all  of  the 
people,  for  aU  of  the  people,  a  government 
after  the  principles  of  eternal  Justice,  the 
unchanging  law  of  God;  for  shortness'  sake, 
caU  it  the  idea  of  freedom."  These  words  of 
Theodore  Parker  give  us  a  meaning  of  de- 
nwcraey  which  wUl  thrill  the  mind,  warm 
the  heart,  and  Inspire  us  to  great  goals. 


Without  this  stirring  meaning,  democracy 
is  something  vague  and  dlfiknilt  to  visualize 
and  for  this  reason  it  Is  easy  to  confuse  with 
various  symbols.  When  we  think  of  democ- 
racy, we  may  think  of  tbe  DeciaraUon  of  In- 
dependence, the  Constitution,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  But  these 
are  only  symtwls;  they  are  no  more  a  de- 
mocracy than  a  Bible  is  a  Christian  or  a  blue- 
print Is  a  house.  If  these  are  not  a  democracy, 
then  what  Is?  To  me,  democracy  is  a  living, 
moving  force  with  vmlimited  power,  power 
that  can  and  must  eventually  engulf  the  en- 
tire world  and  carry  mankind  x6  heights  far 
beyond  our  present  powers  of  comprehension. 
And  where  does  democracy  get  Its  jwwer? 
The  Winston  Dictionary  says  that  democracy 
Is  "government  by  the  people,"  so  the  people 
must  be  the  source  of  power. 

But  when  we  talk  about  the  "people"  we 
are  still  being  very  vague.  When  you  hear 
the  term  "the  people,"  what  picture  comes 
to  mind?  Can  you  close  your  eyes  and  vis- 
ualize something?  Frankly,  I  cannot.  So 
let's  separate  it  a  step  further  and  see  If  we 
can  find  something  tangible,  something  we 
oan  see,  touch,  study,  and  try  to  iinderstand. 
When  you  analyze  the  people  what  do  you 
see?  Individuals.  Living,  breathing,  moving 
entitles  who  think  and  dream,  love  and 
hate,  reproduce  and  destroy,  build  and  de- 
molish— who  are  good  and  who  are  evU.  But 
Just  as  surely  as  the  atom  is  the  building 
block  of  nature,  tbe  individual  Is  tbe  build- 
ing block  of  democracy.  And  history  shows 
that  It  Is  the  Individual  rather  than  govern- 
ment who  has  led  mankind  out  of  the  trees 
and  caves  and  started  him  along  the  road 
to  civilization,  even  though  be  still  has  a 
long  Journey  ahead  of  him. 

Just  to  keep  tbe  picture  In  focus,  let's 
skim  the  pages  of  history  and  make  a  few 
comparisons  between  governmente  and  In- 
dividuals and  Judge  their  powers  by  their 
accomplishments.  At  first,  this  may  seem 
unfair  to  pit  the  Individual  against  the  gov- 
ernment, and  It  is  grossly  unfair,  to  the  gov- 
ernment. For  facts  prove  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  individual  is  the  giant  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  the  puppet. 

Was  any  government  responsible  for  the 
discovery  of  America?  No.  An  Individual 
with  a  radical  new  theory  sold  an  Idea  to  a 
queen,  discovered  a  new  continent,  and  com- 
pletely revolutionized  the  world. 

When  the  settlers  of  that  new  continent 
decided  that  It  was  tUne  for  a  new  form  of 
government  that  would  recognize  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  Individual,  was  this  brotight 
about  by  government?  Definitely  not.  A 
few  Individuals  pointed  the  way,  others  saw 
their  dream.  Joined  with  than  In  their 
vision,  and  a  new  form  of  government  was 
bom  on  a  new  continent — and  they  caUed  tt 
democracy. 

Since  tbe  days  when  be  lived  In  caves 
lighted  by  fire,  man  has  alternately  wor- 
shiped and  feared  electricity  in  the  form  of 
lightning.  The  govenunents  of  the  world 
could  offer  neither  hope  nor  explanation,  but 
thanits  to  two  individuate,  named  Ben  Frank- 
lin and  Thomas  Edison,  electricity  has 
changed  the  world. 

To  me,  democracy  is  a  form  of  government 
which  recognizes,  defines,  and  protects  the 
dignity  and  righte  of  the  Individual  and 
guarantees  him  the  freedom  to  live  and  work, 
think  and  dream,  and  attain  his  highest 
goals,  so  long  as  he  does  not  infringe  upon 
the  rights  of  others.  It  is  government  of  the 
people,  to  the  extent  that  the  rights  of  all 
will  be  protected;  by  the  people,  to  insure  the 
governed  a  voice  In  their  government;  and 
for  the  people,  to  Insure  tbe  greatest  freedom 
and  oportunlties  for  all.  To  me,  Abraham 
Lincoln  gave  the  perfect  definition  of  democ- 
racy, when  he  referred  to  "•  •  •  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  may  it  never  perish  from  the 
earth." 


We  Need  an  American  Ombudsman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Febrtuiry  16,  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1809, 
the  Swedish  ombudsmen  have  played  an 
Important  role  in  protecting  Swedish 
citizens'  rights  from  bureaucratic  abuse 
or  error.  This  Swedish  Innovation  has 
been  so  successful  that  so  far  four  other 
nations  have  established  ombudsmen  of 
their  own. 

On  Monday,  March  7,  at  10  ajn.,  In 
room  3 HO,  New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Sweden's  current  ombudsman,  Alfred 
Bexellus,  will  testify  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure. 

I  welcome  Ombudsman  Bexellus'  ap- 
pearance before  the  committee  since  It 
offers  another  opportunity  for  Americans 
to  become  acquainted  with  an  lnstltutl)n 
which  we  should  adopt  In  this  country. 

We  cannot,  of  cpurse,  simply  graft  an 
unaltered  version  of  this  offshoot  of 
Swedish  parliamentary  democracy  onto 
the  trunk  of  our  separation  of  powers 
system.  We  must  adapt  the  institution 
to  our  constitutional  and  political  sys- 
tem. In  1963  and  again  in  1965.  I  in- 
troduced legislation  (H.R,  4273)  which 
I  believe  proposes  the  most  useful  adap- 
Itaticm  of  the  ombudsman  on  the  P^eral 
•level.  This  proposal  to  create  an  Ameri- 
can ombudsman  or  administrative  coun- 
sel of  the  Congress  is  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress 

In  connection  with  the  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  Ombudsman  Bexellus 
and.  earlier,  of  the  New  Zealand  Om- 
budsman, Sir  Ouy  Powles,  Richard  L. 
Strout  wrote  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  February  28  of  the  need  for 
an  ombudsman  In  Impersonalized 
modem  society. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February 
28  also  published  an  excellent  article  by 
Laurence  C.  Eklund  summarizing  my 
proposal  for  an  American  ombudsman 
and  the  background  of  Its  Swedish 
prototjTpe. 
The  articles  are  Included  hereafter: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  28,  1966] 

Washinoton  CoNsmERs  Complaint 

Depahtiient 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington.— What  Impcrsonallsed  mod- 
em society  needs  is  an  ombudsman. 

A  genuine  ombudsman — a  Uve  one — will  be 
on  exhibition  in  Washington  shortly. 

Two  ombudsmen  are  at  large  In  the  United 
Stetes  currently,  the  Swedish  ombudsman 
and  the  New  Zealand  Ombudamaa.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  think  the  United  States 
needs  one. 

An  ombudsman  is  an  agent  of  the  legisla- 
ture who  receives  and  investigates  dtlsens* 
grievances  against  bureaucracy. 

He  is  the  little  man's  Sir  Galahad  against 
"the  system." 

Dr.  Alfred  BexeUus,  tall,  lean,  stzalght- 
halred  and  dignified,  is  the  cturent  Ombuds- 
man of  Sweden,  where  the  office  began  m 
1800.    He  Is  a  former  Judge.    He  will  be  on 
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Tl«w  befor*  Um  Sen*t«  SubcomaUUoe  on  Ad- 

nUlEilRtratlva  Practice  and  Procedure  abortly. 

Senator  Bdwako  V.  Lono,  Oemocntt  of  ICU- 
aourl.  and  RepresentaUve  Ho*«t  &  Rkum^ 
Datnocrat  of  Wlacoastn.  hare  bLUs  to  cre*t« 
an  equivalent  office  In  tlie  XTnlted  Statee. 

The  BrttUh  Parliament  debated  establUb- 
Ing  an  Ofnbudsman  laat  week. 

Finland.  Denmark.  Norwaf.  and  New 
Zealand  have  ocnbudamea. 

Sir  Ouy  Powles,  barrister  and  diplomat, 
U  New  Zealand's  drat  om.budaman.  He  la  In 
the  United  States  on  his  waf  to  Canada 
which  la  considering  establishing  the  office. 

XDKA    aPKSAOS 

OmbudaBoen  are  "In."  Currently  the  fol- 
lowing are  considering  setting  them  up:  Aus- 
tralia. Canada.  Great  Britain.  Republic  of 
Ireland.  Holland,  and  the  United  States. 
Ombudsmen  bills  for  States  were  Introduced 
last  year  In  California.  Connecticut.  Illinois, 
New  York,  and  Utah,  as  well  aa  the  New 
York  City  Council. 

"The  Institution  meets  a  general  need  in 
modam.  industrialized  nations. "  says  Unl- 
venlty  of  California  PoUtloal  Scientist  Stan- 
ley V.  Anderson,  "for  a  means  of  reaolvtng 
dtlaens'  unique.  Individual  problems  with  a 
depersonalized  administration." 

Every  big  U.S.  department  store  baa  a  eom- 
plalnt  office. 

Tba  cfnbudsman  la  the  complaint  office  for 
government. 

In  Sweden  he  Is  an  agent  of  Parllaooient 
who  reoelvea  and  may  Inveatlgbie  cltlsena' 
grievances  against  bureaucracy.  Ha  can 
reprimand  or  even  prosecute  officials. 

But  Ombudsman  Bexellas  says  his  moat 
Important  work  Is  bis  annual  report  to  Par- 
liament on  Important  oasea.  This  Is  circu- 
lated to  aU  officials  in  departments  that  cocoa 
under  his  criticism. 

CASBWOaX    UVTKDt 

Why  an  ombudHnan  In  Washington,  wbera 
every  Congressman  has  an  element  of  tha 
oAce  In  him  for  constituents? 

Bepresentatlve  Rzuas  says  this  constltu- 
ent-nurslng  (or  "casework"  as  it's  called  on 
Capitol  Hill).  Is  so  burdensome  that  It  In- 
terferes with  more  Important  legislative 
dvtlea  and  policymaking. 

Why  not  establish  an  administrative  ooun- 
•al  to  take  over  a  part  at  the  casework  loadf 
Ofigi— uiso   cpuld    use    flrullngi    as    their 


Tlia  chairman  of  the  proposed  conference 
eOQld  function  as  a  regular  Bexellus-Po«rt«a 
ombodsman.  He  could  make  procedural  m- 
onunandatlons  or  even  exercise  dlacrvttoa- 
ary  corrective  Intervention. 

liCoat  oocnplalnts  recalved  In  New  Zealand. 
Sir  Ouy  told  an  audience  recently,  are  un- 
founded. 

The  ombimdsman  also  absolve*  Oovem- 
ment  officials  of  wrongful  charges. 

n  works  two  ways. 

Meaning  o<  the  namef  "Om"  means  about. 
*^tMl"  means  meainge.  "Man**  »««*>»#  per- 
sona. He's  a  "man  with  a  messaga  about 
lethlng." 


[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Joiimal,  Feb.  38, 
IBM] 
iN  XM  Unitxd  arATis  To  Boost  Po«r 
roTOK,  D.C. — Sweden's  legal  watch- 
Asf  will  lectxtre  at  Itiarting  law  schools  In  the 
Paitad  States  this  week  as  a  warmup  for 
testifying  next  Monday  before  the  Senata 
Administrative  Practice  Subcommittee  to  de- 
tail the  functions  of  his  office. 

The  official  Is  Alfred  Bezellus.  flS.  who  ar- 
rtrad  In  tba  United  Statea  Saturday.  Hla 
post  Is  that  of  ombudsman. 

Bepresentatlve  Rroe*.  Democrat,  of  Wle- 
eonaln.  who  first  propoaed  an  Amsrlcaa 
ombodsman.  or  wnngrssslrmal  administrative 
oounaet  In  1963,  haa  accepted  an  Invltatton 
to  itt  wltb  the  subcommittee  to  qussUon 
Bexellua. 


oaiciNATBS  nr  isot 

The  ombudsman  originated  In  Sweden  in 
1800  as  an  agent  of  Parliament  to  protect 
citizens'  rights  against  bureaucratic  abuse. 

In  essence,  Sweden  had  set  up  a  one-man 
complaint  btireau  to  hear  grievances  from 
persons  who  felt  that  they  were  being  pushed 
around  by  government  and  Its  representa- 
Uves. 

The  Swedish  Constitution  charged  him 
with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  Judges 
and  other  officials  observed  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  was  given  the 
power  to  prosecute  violators. 

POWn    BALANCX    SOUGHT 

In  creating  the  office,  the  framers  of  the 
Swedish  Constitution  sought  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  Oovemment  and  its  civil 
servants  with  an  influential  legal  official  ap- 
pointed by  the  Riksdag  (Parliament). 

Rkuss  has  something  like  that  In  mind  for 
Congress.  His  American  ombudsman,  aided 
by  a  high  level  congressional  bureau  of  a 
dozen  or  so  experts,  would — 

Help  Congressmen  deal  more  effectively 
with  citizens'  complaints  against  erroneous 
or  unfair  decisions  by  Federal  administrators. 

Allow  Congressmen  more  time  and  energy 
for  their  primary  role  as  legislators  by  lifting 
a  large  part  of  the  burden  of  Investigating 
citizens'  grievances. 

The  Swedish  ombudsnxan  must  be  a  lawyer 
with  extensive  legal  background,  and  his  pay 
Is  the  same  ss  that  of  a  supreme  court  Judge. 

Bexelius  believes  the  aixnual  report  he  flies 
with  Parliament  Is  one  ai  his  most  effective 
weapons,  since  no  public  official  Ukea  to  have 
his  name  included. 

In  addition  to  reading  letters  he  receives. 
Bexelius  follows  the  newspapers  closely, 
watching  for  signs  of  Injtistlce  or  Improper 
action. 

Such  an  abtise  was  discovered  by  the  first 
Swedish  (xnbudaman.  He  found  that  an  un- 
fortunate brewer  bad  been  kept  imder  arreet 
for  23  years,  waiting  for  the  supreme  court 
to  decide  on  his  appeal.  The  court  had  mis- 
laid his  file. 

Rxuss  ran  Into  trouble  with  his  use  of 
the  word  ombudsman  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Coagresa. 

Rsuas  suggested  that  "casework  helper" 
might  be  more  understandabla. 

UXXD   BIB  XXFLAMATIOir 

They  especially  liked  hto  explanation  of 
how  the  American  ombudsman  could  make 
Uf  e  easier  for  a  Congressman. 

"I  hope  I  wont  be  thought  at  as  being 
cynical  when  I  say  the  administrative  coun- 
sel. If  he  succeeds,  gives  the  Congressman  the 
opiXMtunlty  to  get  all  the  credit.  If  he  wanta 
IL 

"If  there  Is  ultimate  failure,  then  the  Ooo- 
gressman  does  not  have  to  blame  It  all  on 
himself  and  his  own  Inadequacies  with  the 
executive  branoh. 

"But  he  can  say:  "Look,  this  great  Jurist, 
the  administrative  counsel,  went  to  bet,  too, 
and  he  was  tmable  to  produce  a  favoralde 
reeult.'- 


Tribate  to  th«  Late  Albert  Thomu 


speex::h 

or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

ov  coMNxcnctrr 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uandav.  February  28.  1966 

ICr.  DADIMRIO.  IiCr.  Speidcer,  It  wu 
with  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the  pass- 
tzig  ci  Albkbt  Thomas,  a  dlstlnguJahed 
and  dedicated  public  servant.  I  consid- 
er mysell  honored  to  have  served  with 


him  In  this  body  and  In  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

It  wa«  my  prlvllegre  to  meet  Albert 
Thomas  In  the  cloakroom  the  opening  day 
of  the  87th  Congress  when  I  was  being 
sworn  in  for  the  first  time.  He  was 
friendly  and  kind — he  grave  me  my  first 
lesson  In  certain  unwritten  House  rules 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar — a  lesson 
I  have  never  forgotten. 

ALBtRT  lived  and  worked  for  his  dis- 
trict. State,  and  Nation.  We  all  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  great  services 
he  has  rendered — his  record  of  service 
has  earned  him  a  place  among  the  great 
men  who  have  served  In  this  House. 
While  he  has  left  us,  he  Uvea  on  In  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  work 
with  and  to  know  him. 

To  his  family  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy. 


The  Great  '^onseBtas" 


March  ^,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxTNoca 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extoid  my  remarks  In  the 
RzcoRD,  I  Include  the  following  column 
by  Don  MacLean.  In  which  he  discusses 
the  Great  Society's  upward  bound 
program. 

(From  the  Washington    (DO.)    Dally  News, 
Mar.  3.  10M| 

What  wondrous  days  there  are  ahead  In 
the  Great  Society.  Take  the  Oovemmenfs 
proposed  plan  to  give  scholarships  to  non- 
deserving  students.  Free  college  is  to  be 
available  for  certain  underprivileged,  below- 
average  students  who  have  no  hope  of  getting 
Into  college  any  other  way. 

In  this  manner  the  Oovemment  hopes  to 
compensate  them  for  (1)  being  poor,  (2)  hav- 
ing bad  high  school  grades,  and  (3)  not  being 
athleOcaUy  inclined.  In  addiUoo  to  free  tui- 
tion, meals,  housing,  etc  these  nonscholars 
will  be  paid  $60  pet  month  for  not  working 
while  In  college.  This  will  inspire  them  to 
greater  study,  presumably,  but  they  will  lose 
this  money  U  they  graduate.  If  they  main- 
tain a  B  average,  they  wlU  be  allowed  to 
work,  although  the  $50  wUl  be  cut  off. 

The  Incentives  here  seem  vague,  but,  I 
must  say,  the  entire  project  sounds  perfectly 
In  tune  with  our  times.  The  poor  high 
school  student  with  only  O  (average)  grades, 
for  example,  Is  Just  plain  out  ot  IC  He 
doesn't  qualify  for  any  academic  scholarships 
to  college,  yet  he  is  not  considered  incompe- 
tent enough  for  the  Oovemment  to  help  him. 

MORTAR-BORKDS 

Let  us  now  project  the  happy  life  of  a  non- 
student  who  dares  not  graduate  or  even  get 
grades  so  good  that  he  might  have  to  go  to 
work.  The  dean  of  nonadmlsslon  probably 
will  explain  that  at  least  two  fields  of  non- 
study  seem  appropriate  for  a  nondegree.  The 
nonstudent  can  fall  agriculture  for  4  years, 
after  which  he  will  be  qualified  not  to  farm 
and  can  get  paid  for  It  by  the  Agriculture 
Department. 

Or,  he  can  flunk  courses  In  government, 
thereby  Insuring  himself  a  career  as  an  ad- 
ministrator of  Government  agencies  which 
give  money  to  people  wtio  don't  work. 
Naturally,  If  he  plans  a  nonessential  role  In 
Government,  I  suggest  that  the  nonstudent 


practice  nonlnvolvement  In  campus  demon- 
strations. 

On  the  athletic  field  he  will  want  to  take 
up  noncompetitive  sports.  Perhaps  soli- 
taire. Jacks,  or  catch.  It  probably  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Government  instructs  ath- 
letic coaches  to  award  letters  to  nonplayers. 
To  deny  them  letters,  simply  for  nonper- 
formance, seems  cruel. 

AND    NO    PBOM 

Nonstudents  might  even  form  their  own 
fraternity.  The  Greek  letters  nu  omlcron 
nu  might  do.  Naturally,  no  brother  would 
ever  be  blackballed  for  nonpayment  of  dues. 
A  nonstudent's  fraternity  days,  after  all. 
shoiild  help  prepare  him  for  nonexistence  In 
later  life. 

All  nonstudents  should  turn  In  nonnote- 
books  before  the  day  of  nongraduation. 
Since  the  pages  of  these  nonstudy  aids  wlU 
be  blank,  they  can  be  used  (or  not  used) 
again  by  future  nonclasses.  This  will  save 
the  taxpayers  some  money  and  the  White 
House  can  announce  it  In  a  press  release. 
1  hope  this  nonsense  doesnt  leave  you  non- 
pluesed. 


Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  learn 
to  know  the  late  Albert  Thomas  as  well 
as  so  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
paid  tribute  to  this  distinguished  Ameri- 
can nevertheless,  I  became  aware  of  the 
loss  suffered  not  only  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  but  by  the  people  of 
our  great  country  by  the  passing  of  this 
man. 

As  a  comparative  newcomer  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  remember 
him  for  the  courteous  and  thoughtful 
manner  which  he  always  displayed  to 
new  Members  of  the  House,  I  remember 
when  I  came  here  In  the  88th  Congress 
how  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  accom- 
modate new  Members  and,  although  he 
had  vast  congressional  duties  and  years 
of  seniority,  he  always  found  time  to  talk 
to  newer  Members  of  the  House  In  a 
manner  that  set  them  at  ease  and  made 
them  feel  at  home.  Notwithstanding 
his  many  years  of  legislative  experience 
and  seniority  that  made  him  such  a  tow- 
ering figure  In  the  House,  he  was  a  man 
of  humility,  and  carried  his  position  and 
honors  with  an  easy  grace. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  it  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  serve  with  him  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  encounter  him 
as  a  newcomer  serving  on  this  committee. 
Again  I  saw  the  graciousness  that  waa 
the  hallmark  of  Albert  Thomas  as  he 
welcomed  not  only  myself,  but  other  new 
members  to  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  such  a  valuable  member. 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  he  will  be 
missed  not  only  In  the  meetings  of  the 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  where  he  was  a  master  of  debate, 
but.  even  more,  as  a  man  whose  warm 
and  friendly  ways  contributed  so  much 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Gtura^e  Made  United  States  Great  and 
Wm  Keep  It  That  Waj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

OF    tnrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3, 1966 

Mr.  KING  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recobs,  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  to  the 
editor,  writt«i  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bickford, 
Americanism  chairman  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  No.  20,  Plattsburgh.  N.Y., 
which  appeared  recently  In  the  Platt»- 
Imrgh-Press  Republican  newspaper. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  about  our 
faltering  national  spirit  and  the  casual 
attitude  with  which  we  look  upon  our 
freedoms.  We  all  know  the  American 
way  of  life  Is  a  good  way.  We  cherish 
our  freedom.  But  we  have  become  casual 
about  our  freedom  and  we  have  failed  to 
make  the  merits  of  our  way  life  apparent 
to  the  world.  I  believe  Mr.  Bickford's 
article  contains  the  very  essence  of  what 
has  made  life  here  In  our  country  dlffa*- 
ent  from  life  in  other  countries  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  his  letter  to  the  attentlcHi 
of  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

CotTBAca  Mask  VvrrreD  States  Great  and 
Wnj,  Keep  It  That  Wat 
To  the  EorroR: 

In  keeping  with  the  Legion's  Americanism 
program.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  expound  on  one  of  the  charactertstlce 
which  has  made  our  coimtry  great  and  should 
serve  to  keep  It  that  way.    Courage. 

"Courage.-  Just  what  does  the  word 
mean?  Well,  we  might  caU  It  a  comblnaUon 
of  bravery  and  ambition  whlcli  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  people,  despite  troubles,  handicaps, 
and  obstacles  to  accomplish  the  great  deeds 
of  life. 

It  Is  the  quiet  courage  of  the  muiutudes 
of  people  that  makee  a  nation  great.  The 
life  we  live  within  ourselves  may  have  Its 
"ZCTO  hoxirs"  and  we  may  be  fighting  a 
battle  of  Ufe  unknown  to  others.  So  we 
must  steel  ovirselves  for  the  stem  needs  of 
life.  We  musrt  put  on  the  whole  armor  of 
oxir  being.  We  must  grow  to  be  strong 
against  temptation,  quick  to  make  a  noble 
resolve,  slow  to  anger,  and  patient  In  ad- 
versity. 

We  must  also  have  the  courage  to  treat 
others  as  we  would  Uke  to  have  them  treat 

Life  Is  hard  at  times  for  aU  of  us  and  only 
courage  wlU  puU  us  through.  Tou  may  not 
feel  heroic;  perhaps  you  do  not  remembw 
that  you  ever  did  a  "golden  deed";  you  have 
never  had  to  fight  a  fire,  save  a  life  or  meet 
the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle.  You  have, 
however,  Uved  through  momenta  of  great 
courage  and  were  not  less  heroic  because  you 
have  forgotten  It  True  courage  always  goes 
with  modesty  and  does  not  bother  to  re- 
member. 

Like  Siamese  twins  are  sacrifice  and  cour- 
age, neither  can  Uve  without  the  other.  It 
requires  great  courage  to  forget  ourselves 
It  is  the  supreme  courage  of  the  soldier— 
the  courage  of  that  wounded  man  to  whom 
the  doctor  said,  "This  Is  bad  business  son  " 
and  who  replied  witti  a  smile,  "Yes,  sir  biit 
we  took  the  hUl."  The  kind  of  courage  such 
a  soldier  wUl  sUll  need  If  he  survives  his  In- 
juries and  the  war,  disabled,  since  the  dec- 
laration of  peace  may  mean  that  for  his 
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family  and  himself,  the  battle  tor  life  and 
existence  will  have  only  beg\m. 

The  strength  and  oppcwlAinlty  to  accom- 
plish great  deeds  does  not  come  to  everyone, 
but  courage  grows  with  the  vrtU  to  be  brave. 
We  must  face  Ufe  with  confidence.  We  must 
beUeve,  as  did  Socrates,  that  "To  the  good 
man  no  evU  thing  can  happen."  but  we 
should  see  to  It  that  we  reaUy  are  what  we 
profess  to  be.  This  will  help  us  to  endure 
whatever  we  may  have  to  face.  It  will  save 
us  from  the  folly  of  timidity  which  spoiU 
so  many  lives.  It  will  make  us  unafraid  of 
those  who  have  a  little  power  and  use  It 
harshly. 

We  must  seize  our  opportunities  with 
eagerness  and  zeal.  We  must  be  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  taking  a  .chance  If  we  con- 
sider it  right  and  necessary.  We  must  not 
turn  back  when  we  come  to  a  tough  Mx>t 
We  must  not  flinch  If  llfife  is  not  a  bed  of 
roses. 

Men  have  home  the  heat  of  the  day  for 
us.  We  of  the  United  Stat*,  of  America  en- 
Joy  greater  Uberty  than  any  other  people  on 
earth  because  in  other  days  men  fought  to 
make  this  country  free  with  the  courage  that 
has  written  their  names  In  lettws  of  gold 
across  the  pages  of  history. 

Men  are  this  very  Instant  sulTerlng  imtold 
agony  and  death  in  order  that  this  freedom 
may  be  maintained.  ShaU  we  on  the  home- 
front  faU  our  country  now?  Shall  we  t>e 
lees  worthy  than  they  of  the  honor  and 
glory  which  should  belong  to  our  whole 
people? 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  sober  reaUUee  and 
requirements  of  free  clUzenahlp.     Let  us  all 
stand  firm,  be  strong  and  of  good  courage. 
Daniel  N.  BicKroxD, 
Chairman.  Americanism  Committee. 


Dismissals  at  St  John's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  serious 
questions  of  academic  f  reedcwn  have  been 
raised  by  the  dismissal  of  the  31  profes- 
sors at  St.  John's  University  in  New  York 
City.  The  dismissal  of  the  31  professors 
and  the  ensuing  strike  against  the  ad- 
ministration and  board  of  trustees  are 
matters  of  deep  concern,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  resolve  this  dispute. 

On  February  18,  1966,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  the  Reverend  George  B.  Pord,  dis- 
tinguished theologian  and  former  pastor 
of  Corpus  Chrlstl  Church.  Father  Ford's 
letter  points  out  the  serious  consequences 
of  the  situation.  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  read  his  letter  which  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  18,  1966 J 

Dismissals  at  St.  John's 
To  the  ES)rroR: 

The  Times  editorial  on  February  5,  "Medi- 
ation at  St.  John's-  not  only  suggests  a 
proper  procedure  for  settlement  of  academic 
disputes,  but  evidences  the  public  dis- 
quietude at  the  long  continuance  of  this 
disturbing  and  shocking  situation. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  labor  laws  opera- 
tive in  otir  society,  an  owner  could  shut  out 
hJs  employees,  who  had  then  no  means  <rf 
redress.    That  the  dismissal  of  31  professors 
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In  the  year  1965  without  due  process— a 
historic  and  UuUvldu&l  right — not  only  ne- 
8»*««  »U  reco^fnized  canons  In  college  and 
iinlveralty  decisions,  but  at  the  same  time 
denies  the  tenets  at  the  faith  and  social 
principles  of  the  church  this  university 
claims  to  represent. 

The  consequences  are  many  and  of  major 

significance.    Brery  denominational  school 

Protestant,  Jewish.  Catholic— In  pracUce  can 
restrict  to  the  sponsora  or  the  trustees  the 
right  to  act  as  draatlcally  as  St.  John's.  The 
situation  In  all  these  educational  Institutions 
tinder  rellgloxis  auspices  may  continue  rela- 
tively quiescent  but  always  potentially  ex- 
plosive. 

Even  where  the  trustees  are  equally  divided 
between  lay  and  cleric — in  a  showdown  the 
declsloa  at  the  religious  leaders  would  b« 
final  and  dominant.  Saving  an  attack  on 
the  principles  of  the  faith  of  the  denomina- 
tional sponsorship  by  some  of  the  teaching 
staff,  for  what  Justifiable  reason  should  free- 
dom in  the  classroom  be  curtailed? 

"Tou  shall  come  to  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  wlU  set  you  free."  Without  free- 
dom to  teach  and  to  learn,  the  end  result  is 
partiai  mental  blindness.  Right  around  the 
comer  in  a  Ubrary  or  paperback  store  there 
will  be  found  the  freedom  to  know — avail- 
able without  the  helpful  and  matiire  In- 
•Ights  to  be  imparted  in  the  classroom. 

Restrictions  in  teaming  or  discussion  ot 
any  subject  not  only  mentally  lessens  the 
posBlblllty  of  full  understanding,  but  psycho- 
logloally  Invites  doubts  of  its  validity — "in- 
jurious U  the  gift  that  takes  away  freedom." 
Interestingly  enough,  freedom  in  the  class- 
room controls  Itaelf.  For  the  abuse  of  It 
invite*  the  distaste  and  disapproval  of  a 
teacher's  colleagues,  and  the  students  de- 
velop Intellectual  antibodies  against  a 
teacher  who  rides  some  intellectual  hobby- 
horse. 

WrrHHOLOtNG   APPBOVAL 

It  would  not  be  surprising  if  some  States 
will  begin  to  withhold  educational  approval 
from  denominational  schools  because  they 
are  not  free  to  comply  with  the  State's  stand- 
ards for  education  which  presupposes  free- 
dom. 

Th«  13.000  studenU  at  St.  John's— be- 
cause of  the  unfavorable  and  widespread 
pubUclty — presenUng  their  degrees  in  the 
competitive  marketplace  wUl  be  "the  last  to 
be  hired  and  the  first  to  be  fired."  They  will 
b#  presumed  to  be  in  the  category  of  medi- 
ocrity— an  unconscionable  injustice  to  the 
young  women  and  men  students. 

The  widely  held  assumption  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  was  an  unreformable  monolithic 
structure  was  dispeUed  by  the  spirit  and 
freedom  In  the  Vatican  Council.  For  many 
this  concept  Is  restored  by  the  autocracy  of 
the  trustees  of  St  John's — 10  in  all.  wltli 
only  3  holding  advanced  academic  degreaa — 
called  by  some  incestuous,  since  they  were 
obtained  from  institutions  of  the  same  religi- 
ous faith  as  St.  Jotm's. 

The  Reverend  Gcorcb  B  Pokd. 

N«w  ToBK,  February  10,  1966. 


Cheyenne.  Wyo..  has  recently  been 
selected  as  State  vice  president  of  the 
American  Life  Convention.  An  out- 
standing Wyomingite  and  very  dear 
friend,  Mr.  Oorrell  has  made  an  exem- 
plary contribution  to  the  field  of  life 
insurance  and  It  1»  my  pleasure  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  remarks  of  tribute  to  him  by 
the  vice  president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  American  Life  Convention,  Glen- 
don  E.  Johnson: 


March  4,  1966 


Trfl>ate  to  Dob  CorrcU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF  wToicmo 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Don 
oorrell.  president  and  director  of  the 
Old    Faithful    life    Insurance    Co.    in 


Mr  Correll  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  life-insurance  business.  He  Is  a 
widely  respected  spokesman  for  the  busi- 
ness and  his  lifetime  of  experience  in  devel- 
oping and  building  an  Insurance  company 
affords  him  an  excellent  background  for  his 
responslblliUes.  We  feel  greatly  honored  to 
have  him  serve  our  asaociaUon  in  this 
capacity. 

This  is  a  signal  honor  In  the  life-insurance 
business  because  the  American  Ufe  Conven- 
Uon  Is  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  life- 
insurance  trade  aasocUtlons.  lu  336  mem- 
ber companies  doing  business  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  08  percent  of  the 
total  asseu  held  by  life-insurance  compa- 
nies In  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada  and 
95  percent  of  the  lUe  inaxirance  In  force  In 
this  country. 

The  life-insurance  business  occupies  a  sig- 
nificant place  In  the  economy  of  the  SUte 
of  Wyoming.  In  1964  citizens  of  yoMi  State 
purchased  9182  million  of  ordinary  Ufe  insur- 
ance bringing  the  total  life  insurance  in 
force  of  all  kinds  in  Wyoming  to  a  total  of 
•1.304  mlUion.  A  substantial  percentage  of 
the  reserves  backing  the  Ufe-lnauranoe  com- 
panies' commitmenta  to  policyholders  In 
Wyoming  has  been  invested  within  the 
SUte.  Por  example,  in  1963.  Ufe  companies' 
Investments  in  Wyoming  of  Just  one  type- 
mortgage   loans — totaled  •136.869.000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  recog- 
nize this  accomplishment  of  my  friend 
and  feUow  Wyomingite.  Don  Correll,  of 
Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


Letter  to  a  New  Leftist,  From  a  Tired 
Liberal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  iciasocKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2. 1966 


Mr.  BOIilNQ.  Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent months  we  have  heard  more  and 
more  of  the  new  left,  a  political  group- 
ing which  draws  its  members  from  such 
widely  divergent  places  as  the  campus  at 
New  Haven  and  the  coffeehouses  of  Skm 
Francisco.  While  there  appears  to  be  a 
considerable  variety  of  poUtical  opinion 
within  this  group.  Its  members  united  on 
one  thing;  there  are  no  liberals  over 
30.  The  current  issue  of  Harper's  car- 
ries a  letter  from  the  editor  to  a  friend 
In  the  new  left  Since  the  average  age 
of  the  House  is  Just  over  50  I  am  afraid 
we  are  regarded  as  superannuated  by  the 
new  left.  I  commend  this  article  to  our 
aging  colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker.  Some 
will  find  it  agreeable  and  some  will  not. 
Many  will  find  it  nostalgic. 

The  article  foUows; 


(Prom   Harper's  magazine,  March   1966] 
LrrTK*  TO  A  New  Leftist,  P«oi«  a  Toieo 
Ijbixai. 
(By  John  Plaoher) 
"Never  trust  anybody  over  30." 
(NoTK.— A  slogan  of  the  student  left  which 
apparently  originated  during  the  free  speech 
demonstrations  at  Berkeley.) 

Dka*  Sam:  When  I  met  you  in  Washington 
during  the  November  march  on  the  White 
House,  I  was  not  surprised  that  you  quoted 
that  remark;  but  I  was  surprised  at  the 
genUe  way  you  did  It.  To  me  the  most  un- 
expected (and  charming)  thing  about  your 
generaUoo  of  revoluUonlsts  Is  your  tact  in 
dealing  with  your  elders.  My  generation  of 
radicals  was  not  so  kindly. 

Tou  did  make  it  quite  clear,  nevertheless 
that  you  regarded  us  as  the  enemy;  that  yoii 
saw  no  chance  that  anyone  of  my  age  could 
possibly  understand  your  feelings  or  aims— 
or  vice  versa;  and  that  any  effort  to  bridge 
the  gap  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  note  Is  to  try  to  persuade  you 
that  you  might  be  mistaken.  Perhaps  the 
gulf  is  not  so  wide  as  aU  that.  And  Just 
possibly  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  see 
across  It,  or  at  least  to  understand  why  it 
la  there. 

I  agree  that  the  leadership  of  the  new  left 
ought  to  remain  with  people  under  30  for 
reasons  that  I'U  get  to  In  a  mcanent.  But 
even  if  you  enlUt  Into  the  cause  everybody 
beneath  that  age  (which  you  won't)  you  sUll 
would  not  have  enough  to  make  a  revolu- 
Uon.  You  will  need  some  alUee  from  an 
earlier  generaUon  of  rebels,  and  It  is  quite 
possible  for  you  to  recruit  them  without 
oompromlsing  your  Ideals  or  diluting  the 
fervor  of  the  movement.  Although  you  are 
convinced  that  they  are  finks,  who  sold  out 
to  the  establishment  long  ago.  they  still  could 
be  useful  to  you.  Conceivably,  too.  you 
might  learn  something  from  their  experience; 
for  (to  paraphrase  that  old  saw  of  the  his- 
torians) the  child  who  Is  unaware  of  the 
mistakes  of  his  parents  is  Ukely  to  repeat 
them. 

Even  If  you  rejected  these  possibilities,  you 
might  yet  find  It  profitable  to  try  to  under- 
stand something  about  the  po6t-30  gray- 
beards.  "Know  your  enemy"  Is  a  sound  rule 
in  any  war,  including  the  war  between  the 
generauona.  And,  if  you  will  forgive  me  for 
menuoning  such  a  grisly  fact,  you  will 
soon— ah.  how  soon— be  over  30  yourself. 
Permit  me.  then,  to  offer  a  few  clues  to  the 
odd  behavior  of  those  who  Uve  in  the  world 
of  the  middle-aged. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  they  strike  you  as 
Incomprehensible.  They  seem  blind  to  the 
most  obvious  facts:  for  example,  that  war 
and  racial  discrimination  and  injustice  are 
intolerable.  Or,  when  they  do  grant  the 
truth  of  these  proposlUons,  they  lack  your 
sense  of  outrage  and  urgency.  For  them 
other  thlng«  have  a  higher  priority:  making 
a  living,  for  one,  or  as  you  call  it.  the  rat 
race.  Worse  yet.  they  seem  Insensitive  to 
the  ugliness  of  our  society — to  the  patches 
of  ^verty,  the  defilement  of  the  landscape. 
the  squalor  of  our  slum  schools,  to  the  con- 
striction of  Ufe  inside  the  organization, 
whether  It  be  a  corporation  or  a  mulUversity! 
Most  of  them  are  equally  indifferent  to  what, 
in  your  eyes,  is  the  sickening  vulgarity  of 
American  opiUence.  pervading  everything 
from  television  to  Miami  Beach,  from  dia- 
mond-studded botUe  openers  to  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery. 

You  can  think  of  only  two  possible  ex- 
planations for  this  moral  callousness.  Most 
of  the  adults  you  know  either  are  InherenUy 
«»M  and  selfish — that  U,  evil — or  they  have 
been  corrupted.  Because  of  timidity  or  a 
yearning  for  the  soft  life,  they  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  power  structxire — that  mys- 
*«rtous  cabal  which  (as  you  learned  from 
the  late  O.  Wright  MUls)   has  a  vested  In- 
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tereet  In  war.  poverty.  Injustice,  and  ugliness. 
Consequently  you  are  resolved  to  avoid  such 
corruption  at  all  costs. 

If  I  understand  you  correctly,  you  propose 
to  achieve  this  laudable  goal  through  a  kind 
of  primitive  Christianity.  You  don't  oaU  it 
that,  of  course,  since  you  think  of  yotiraeU 
as  entirely  nonrellglous,  scorning  all  churtdies 
as  part  of  the  power  structure.  Yet,  al- 
though you  may  never  have  read  St.  PaiU, 
your  precepts  sound  very  much  like  his. 
You  have,  in  effect,  taken  vows  of  holy  pov- 
erty, believing  with  him  that  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  aU  evU.  Your  point  of 
view  Is  Intensely  moral  and  censorious.  You 
have  dedicated  your  Ufe  to  improving  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  the  persecuted,  and  the  out- 
cast. Because  you  take  Uterally  Lord  Acton's 
maxim  that  all  power  corrupts,  you  want  no 
part  of  power.  You  distrust  organi- 
aaUons  of  any  sort,  because  you  perceive 
(quite  correctly)  that  they  require  com- 
promises— and  to  you  compromise  Is  the 
dUlilest  of  ,warda.  You  have,  in  sum.  re- 
nounced the  world  and  its  temptations,  Just 
as  Paul  demanded.  No  doubt  unconsciously, 
you  have  even  adopted  the  apostolic  style:' 
the  pilgrim's  sandals  and  roughspun  clothes 
(known  in  your  circle  as  SNOC  overalls)  the 
shaggy  hair  and  beard,  the  preaching  in  sim- 
ple parables  (usually  set,  in  your  case  to 
guitar  chords). 

Much  of  this — especially  your  motives  and 
commitment — seem  to  me  wholly  admirable. 
While  your  indifference  to  soap  and  neck- 
ties seems  to  annoy  some  of  your  seniors,  it 
doesn't  bother  me,  for  often  I  have  the  same 
Impulse.  After  all,  there  is  some  relation- 
ship between  being  emancipated  and  unbut- 
toned. 

But  you  are  mistaken,  I  think,  in  both 
your  diagnosis  and  your  plan  of  action. 

Your  explanations  for  the  behavior  of  the 
middle  aged  are  quite  wrong.  If  they  have 
been  corrupted — or,  more  precisely,  drained 
of  zeal— the  causes  are  different  from  those 
you  assume.  The  dangers  you  seek  to  avoid 
are  largely  Ulusory;  and  the  real  dangers  are 
something  that  you  so  far  have  not  recoe- 
nlzcd.  ^ 

Moreover,  the  life-style  which  you  are  cul- 
tivating so  eagerly  Is  likely  to  prove  disap- 
pointing. Look  what  it  did  to  the  early 
Christians.  Instead  of  ennobUng  their 
characters,  the  Pauline  doctrine  produced  a 
lot  of  sour,  ineffectual  old  bigots,  Uke  St. 
Simeon  Stylltes.  Only  when  Christianity 
compromUed  with  Its  principles  enough  to 
employ  worldly  tools— power,  money,  orga- 
nlzauon— did  it  begin  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  surrounding  society.  And  then,  be- 
cause lU  dogmas  were  nearly  as  intolerant 
and  self-assured  as  your  own,  It  became  em- 
broiled in  centuries  of  warfare  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  unbelievers.  "Crusade"  u  a  word 
you  are  fond  of.  Remember  that  it  referred 
originally  to  a  ruthless  and  unprovoked  ag- 
gression. «^  »8 

If  you  really  want  to  understand  the  be- 
havior of  the  mlddle-ag^  generation,  you 
must  look  first  at  its  history.  It  has  been 
torough  two  major  wars  and  a  depression. 
These  were  experiences  which  you  cannot 
even  Imagine— but  I  hope  you  will  take  my 
word  for  It  that  their  Impact  was  heavy  and 
lasting.  They  shaped  the  character  and  out- 
look on  the  world  of  everybody  who  went 
under  the  hammer.  If  you  prefer  the  word 
dUtorted"  rather  than  "shaped,"  I  won't 
argue;  in  any  case,  they  left  a  lot  of  scar 
tissue. 

Consequently,  people  of  my  age  don't  feel 
quite  as  much  anxiety  as  you  do  about  the 
war  m  Vietnam,  for  example.  They  regard 
it  as  deplorable  but  hardly  cataclysmic,  since 
they  have  been  through  worse.  Many  of  us 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  way  it  Is  being 
conducted,  for  the  reasons  Gen.  James  Gavin 
mentioned  In  this  space  last  month.  Never- 
theless, most  of  us  see  it  as  a  necessary  evU 
on  the  theory  that  if  we  don't  fight  a  smalf^ 
war  there  and  now,  we  very  probably  will 
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have  to  fight  a  bigger  and  more  tragic  one 
a  Uttle  later.  This  conviction  is  based  on 
sore  experience. 

If  you  wUl  aUow  me  to  cite  a  bit  of  pri- 
vate evidence,  I  can  offer  my  own  embarrass- 
ing case  history.  When  I  was  your  age,  I 
edited  a  college  newspaper.  I  flUed  It  with 
editorials  denouncing  war  in  terms  much 
like  those  you  use  today.  Any  tool  could  see 
that  major  conflicts  were  brewing  up  in  both 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  I  was  passionately  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  ought  to  stoy 
out  of  both  of  them.  Because  I  grew  up  as 
a  disciple  of  eloquent  but  rather  simple- 
minded  theorists,  such  as  Bernard  Shaw, 
Charles  Beard,  and  Senator  Gerald  Nye — Who 
were  In  many  ways  remarkably  like  your  own 
guru-figures.  MUls.  Paul  Goodman,  and 
Staughton  Lynd — I  then  believed  that  mu- 
nitions makers  were  prlmarUy  responsible 
for  war,  and  that  the  abolition  of  the  arms 
industry  was  the  quickest  way  to  perpetual 
peace.  (A  simplistic  reading  of  the  history 
of  World  War  I  gave  some  support  to  this 
view.)  To  me  It  was  axiomatic  that  any  pub- 
Uc  official  who  was  not  an  isolationist  must 
be  either  a  corrupt  tool  of  the  military- 
industrial  establishment,  or  else  blind  to  the 
follies  of  191^18. 

A  Uttle  later  I  was  in  Germany,  as  a  stu- 
dent and  reporter.  Just  after  Hitler  had  come 
to  power;  and  I  biegan  to  suspect  that  my 
notions  about  war  wera  not  quite  adequate. 
In  the  end  it  dawned  on  me  that  Hitler  had 
converted  virtually  a  whole  nation  to  a  new 
kind  of  totalitarian  religion;  that  most  Nazis 
sincerely  thought  of  themselves  as  Idealists; 
and  that  they  intended,  for  the  good  of  man- 
kmd,  to  bring  the  world  under  the  hegemony 
of  their  master  race — exterminating  in  the 
process  such  lesser  races  as  Jews,  gypsies,  and 
Slavs. 

This  scheme  might  have  been  stopped  and 
Hitler  overthrown,  at  smaU  cost  in  blood- 
shed, if  the  neighboring  nations  had  re- 
sisted his  first  aggressive  moves,  into  the 
Rhlneland  and  Austria.  But,  by  1939,  noth- 
ing could  stop  him  except  a  major  war.  To- 
day, it  Is  easy  to  forget  how  close  we  came 
to  losing  It. 

Sometime  between  1933  and  1939  I  came 
to  beUeve  that  war,  however  horrible,  might 
not  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen; 
and  that  In  any  case  the  decision  might  not 
always  rest  with  Washington.  When  I  said 
so  pubUcly,  the  Daily  Worker  accused  me  of 
selling  out  to  the  bloodthirsty  Imperialists. 
(That,  of  course,  was  before  Hitler  attacked 
Russia;  afterwards  the  American  Commu- 
nists became  more  bloodyminded  than  any- 
body.) 

My  point  is  that  this  change  of  mind — for 
me  as  for  mUUons  of  other  then-young 
Americans — did  not  happen  because  we  were 
either  seduced  or  intimidated  by  the  power 
structure.  It  was  produced  by  concrete,  in- 
escapable events;  and  it  was  reinforced,  some- 
thing more  than  a  decade  later,  by  the  simi- 
lar events  of  the  Korean  war.  Most  of  us 
beUeve  that  the  same  lesson  applies  right 
now  to  what  is  happening  in  Asia,  You  may 
disagree  with  us — but  I  hope  you  will  grant, 
eventually,  that  our  motives  are  Just  as  de- 
cent as  your  own. 

You  also  misread,  It  seems  to  me,  the  atti- 
tude of  yovir  elders  toward  the  pockmarks  on 
the  face  of  our  affluent  society.  Certainly  It 
la  infuriating,  but  it  does  not  necessarily 
spring  from  moral  callousness. 

In  most  cases  it  springs  from  the  depres- 
sion. The  hideousness  of  those  years  reaUy 
can't  be  conveyed  to  anyone  who  didn't  Uve 
through  them— years  when  grown  men 
prowled  through  garbage  cans  in  search  of 
scrape  to  feed  their  ciiUdren,  when  thou- 
sands of  famlUes  lived  in  packing  case  shacks 
while  the  homes  from  which  they  had  been 

evicted  stood  empty.    A  Job — any  Job was 

the  most  precious  thing  we  could  imagine. 
Consequently,  even  today  a  secure  spot  in- 
side a  big  organization  does  not  look  to  us 
exactly  Uke  a  spiritual  death  sentcnc*.    Nor 


ate  we  qxUte  as  contemptuous  as  we  should 
be,  perhaps,  about  the  vulgarlUes  of  fat- 
dripping  prosperity.  At  Its  silUest.  that  pros- 
perity U  inflmtely  better  than  the  time  of 
hunger. 

Literal    hunger,     i    was    more    fortunate 
than  many  undergraduates  of  my  time    be- 
cause I  managed  to  find  some  kind  of  night- 
shUt  work  during  all  4  years  of  college-  but 
there  were  stretches  when  my  total  Income 
was   •26  a   month,   of   which  aio  went  for 
rent  of  a  basement  room  I  shared  with  an- 
other student.    That  meant  that  every  bowl 
of  chUl  had   to  be  budgeted   weeks  ahead, 
and  toward  the  end  of  the  month  some  meals 
had  to  be  skipped.     Because  such  recollec- 
tions are  the  common  property  of  my  gen- 
eraUon,  we   cant   always   share   your   deri- 
sion for  the  paunchy  suburbanite  who  makes 
a  big  thing  out  of  grllUng  2-lnch  steaks  in 
hU  backyard.    We  know  what  he  is  making 
up  for.     So,  too,  we  may  seem  a  Uttle  In- 
attenUve  when  you  talk  about  your  troubles 
with  college,  or  accuse  us  of  lacking  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor.    Neither  are  we  as  eager 
as  you  to  dismantle  a  social  structure  which 
we  have  seen  change  Immeasurably  for  the 
better  during  the  last  30  years,  and  which 
may  stUl  have  capacities  for  Unprovement      ' 
There    are    slmUar    explanations    for    our 
hesitancy— which  seems  to  you  so  unpardon- 
able—about your  worthy  causes.     The  radi- 
cals of  the  thlrUes   (when  nearly  all  of  us 
were  radicals  of  some  kind)   invested  a  lot 
of  emotion  and  sweat  ta  such  causes.    Some 
of  them  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest  hopes: 
but  others,  even  when  successful,  did  not 
produce  quite  the  results  we  had  expected. 

Consider  the  labca-  unions,  for  instance. 
To  us  It  seemed  self-evident  that  the  qiUck- 
est  route  to  universal  reform  was  to  muster 
aU  the  unorganized  workers  into  strone 
unions.  They  would  then  form  the  back- 
^otu>  of  a  liberal  political  movement,  some- 
thing like  the  Labor  Party  In  England  (which 
then  looked  a  lot  more  revolutlohary  than 
it  does  today).  The  unions  would  pressure 
Congress  into  a  radical  remodeling  of  the 
economy,  so  that  unemployment  would  be- 
come impossible.  They  would  abolish  racial 
discrimination  In  jobs  and  schools  and  hous- 
ing. They  would  see  to  It  that  we  kept  out 
of  all  wars.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  in- 
tellectuals, organized  labor— with  its  new- 
found freedom,  leisure,  and  money— would 
rejuvenate  the  arts  and  theater,  toning  up 
,  ^  "^^  muscle  of  the  whole  Amsrtcaa 

with  that  vision  beckoning  us,  a  good 
many  young  people  worked  hard  (and  at 
some  economic  risk)  to  build  the  new  un- 
ions—in my  case  the  Newspaper  Guild.  We 
helped  pass  the  Wagner  Act.  minimum-wage 
laws,  and  a  long  list  of  other  legislation  to 
help  the  worklngman.  Wo  won  nearly  all 
the  batUes— but  the  victory  didn't  turn  out 
to  be  quite  as  glorious  as  advertised 

Instead  of  becoming  the  shock  troops  of 
liberalism,  the  unions   (with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions)   quickly   petrified   Into   lumps   of 
reaction  and  special  prlvUege.    I  don't  need 
to  teU  you  that  some  of  them — notably  in  the 
construction  trades— are  the  stubbornest  op- 
ponenU  of  integration;    that  they  have  no 
use  for  Intellectuals,  no  Interest  in  the  arts 
no  cultural  aspU-atlons  higher  than  the  bowl- 
ing alley;    that  none  of  their  aged   leaders 
except   Walter   Reuther,    has   entertelned   a 
fresh   political   idea   in   20   years.     At   their 
worst,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Transport  Work- 
ers Union  of  New  York,  they  have  turned 
pirate,  using  their  monopoly  power  to  tor- 
ture millions  of  people  (most  of  them  work- 
ers) into  paying  ransom. 

To  mention  one  more  example  of  what  can 
happen  to  a  radical  idea,  let  me  teU  you 
about  the  farm  program  of  the  New  Deal.  In 
many  ways  It  was  a  counterpart  of  the  clvU 
rights  movement  today:  it  was  Intended  to 
rescue  one  of  the  most  miserable  and  lU- 
treated  groups  in  the  country — Including 
mUUons  of  oppressed  Negro  sharecroppers  la 
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the  South.  It  was  designed  under  the  hand 
of  the  most  "procresalve"  man  In  public  llXe. 
Henry  A.  Wallacs,  later  the  darling  of  the 
Communist  Party.  For  a  few  years  I  enlisted 
In  that  part  of  the  proerram  which  was  espe- 
cially designed  to  wipe  out  farm  tenancy,  and 
to  better  the  living  standards  (and  political 
^wer)  of  the  southern  Negro.  It  had  the 
fervid  support  of  all  the  liberals  of  that  day; 
and  for  a  while  It  worked  pretty  well. 

But  at  the  same  time  another  part  of  Wal- 
lace's program  was— quite  unintentionally— 
fco'clng  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
off  the  land.  Negroes  and  poor  whites  alike. 
Because  It  gave  the  biggest  subsidies  to  the 
Mg  farmers  (as  It  still  does)  It  speeded  up 
the  mechanization  of  agriculture,  replaced 
the  sharecropper  with  a  cotton-plcklng  ma- 
chine, and  squeezed  the  little  farms  out  of 
existence.  The  end  product  you  can  see  now: 
a  river  of  refugees,  streaming  into  the  cities 
In  search  of  unskilled  jobs  or  relief  hand- 
outs— and  sometimes,  as  In  Watts  and  Har- 
lem, exploding  Into  a  bewildered  and  point- 
less fury. 

Another  result  was  that  American  agri- 
culture became  the  most  efficient  in  history, 
capable  of  feeding  the  hungry  of  four  con- 
tinents for  the  last  20  years.  But  neither 
outcome  was  anticipated  by  Wallace  and  his 
corps  of  bright-eyed  reformers:  and  our  main 
purpose — a  better  life  for  the  rural  under- 
dog— mostly  went  awry.  We  failed,  not  for 
any  of  the  reasons  you  assiime,  but  sim- 
ply because  we  could  not  foresee  the  long- 
range  consequences  ot  our  actions. 

This  is  the  nvain  reason,  I  think,  why  the 
middle-aged  no  longer  plimge  Into  radical 
movemenu  with  a  seal  equal  to  yours.  They 
are  not  indifferent,  and  they  haven't  sold 
out.  They  have  Just  gone  astray  so  often 
on  the  road  to  the  New  Jerusalem  that  they 
want  to  make  very  sure  of  the  road  map  be- 
fore embarking  on  another  march.  They 
have,  in  James  Perkins'  words,  "reluctantly 
lost  hope  in  the  short  cut  and  the  quick  fix." 
Still  believing  in  progress,  they  have  come 
to  Btispect  that  it  can  be  achieved  only  by 
very  hard  work  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

What  I  am  describing,  of  course,  is  the 
prime  target  of  your  derision,  the  tired 
liberal:  remember  that  he  earned  his  weari- 
ness by  years  of  aching  labor,  and  many  a 
disappointment — and  that  you  may  not  al- 
ways be  Immxxne  to  such  weariness  yourself. 

This  also  Is  the  main  reason  why  radical 
movements  ought  to  be  led  by  you  young- 
sters under  30.  You  still  have  the  zest  for 
combat,  the  valor  of  the  unscarred.  (In 
like  fashion,  boys  imder  30  make  the  beet 
combat  Infantrymen.)  Your  elders  will  not 
follow  you  into  cami^Ugns  which  they  deem 
hopelHW  or  misdirected.  But  when  they  ar« 
convinced  that  you  are  right — as  I  am  con- 
Tlnced,  for  example,  that  you  are  In  your 
clamor  for  civil  rights  and  the  reform  of  uni- 
versity education — then  they  can  give  you 
plenty  of  solid  support.  You  would  do  well 
to  make  some  effort  to  enlist  it:  for  sometimes 
It  may  prove  decisive. 

How  can  you  do  so  without  forsaking  yo\ir 
principles? 

First  of  all,  you  need  to  figure  out  a  little 
more  clearly  where  you  want  to  go.  So  far 
as  I  can  see,  no  radical  movement  since  the 
Luddites  has  keen  so  Incoherent  about  its 
alms.  Some  or  your  asaoclates.  Indeed,  sound 
like  old-fashioned  anarchists — but  without 
the  philosophical  underpinning  which  made 
Kropotkln.  say,  sound  faintly  plausible. 
Demonstrations  are  dandy;  but  they  are  not 
enough.  Shouting  "Freedom  Now"  doesn't 
help  train  a  single  Negro  to  hold  a  skilled  Job, 
and  "Quit  Vietnam"  does  not  constitute  a 
foreign  policy.  If  you  want  to  persuade  any 
substantial  number  of  voters  to  take  you 
seriously,  you  have  to  tell  them  not  only 
what  you  are  against,  but  what  you  are  for — 
■pecl&cally  and  in  detail;  not  only  what  you 


dislike  about  the  power  structure,  but  what 
you  propose  to  put  in  its  place.  ■ 

In  addition,  you  will  have  to  overcome 
your  distaste  for  organization.  However  re- 
pellent It  may  seem,  in  an  already  overoc- 
ganlzed  world,  you  wUl  find  that  nothing  else 
really  works.  If  you  seriously  hope  to  over- 
come organized  power,  you  can  do  it  only  by 
organizing  a  power  base  of  your  ovra.  You 
will  also  find — alas — that  It  has  to  have  some 
kind  of  hierarchy,  some  degree  of  discipline, 
a  considerable  amount  of  continuity  and  fi- 
nance. "Participatory  democracy"  is  a 
splendid  ideal,  but  I  think  you  already  are 
discovering  that  It  isn't  very  effective  unless 
somebody  takes  the  responsibility  for  draft- 
ing a  program,  seeing  to  It  that  decisions  get 
made,  and  then  making  sure  that  they  are 
carried  out. 

In  the  process  of  making  these  discoveries, 
you  are  going  to  find  out  some  unpleasant 
facta  about  the  CkMnmunlsts.  Each  genera- 
tion has  to  learn  theee  for  Itself,  so  I  am  not 
much  disturbed  that  Conununists  are  now 
infiltrating  a  number  of  civil  rights  and 
other  new  left  groups;  that  probably  U  a 
necessary  form  of  inoculation.  It  will  show 
you.  better  than  anything  else,  that  Commu- 
nists— whether  of  the  orthodox  brand, 
Maoists,  Trotskyites,  or  Castroltee — always 
try  to  destroy  any  organization  that  they 
cannot  dominate:  and  that  in  spite  of  their 
professions,  they  have  no  use  for  democracy, 
participatory  or  otherwise.  Before  long  you 
will  learn  that  it  is  never  possible  to  work 
with  Communists  unless  you  are  willing  to 
become  completely  subservient  to  their  di- 
rectives. And.  If  the  new  radicalism  has  as 
much  vitality  as  I  think  It  has.  It  will  even- 
tually excrete  them  and  go  its  own  way — but 
not  before  you  have  had  some  bruising  in- 
ternal struggles,  of  the  kind  that  nearly 
wrecked  the  Newspaper  Guild,  the  CIO,  and 
doeens  of  other  organizations. 

At  the  same  time,  you  will  make  discoveries 
of  a  more  pleasant  sort  about  what  you  call 
the  establishment.  You  will  find  that.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "power  elite." 
Poor  C.  Wright  Mills  was  an  appeaUng 
character,  but  he  never  had  a  clue  to  the  way 
American  society  actually  works,  or  how  the 
big  decisions  are  really  made.  You  may  find 
It  encouraging  when  you  observe  for  yourself 
that  the  established  structure  is,  in  fact,  far 
more  poroxis,  loose,  and  pluralistic  than  you 
have  been  taught  by  your  gurus,  and  more 
susceptible  to  your  influence,  once  you  have 
learned  the  effective  ways  to  bring  it  to  bear. 
(One  way  is  to  use  the  apparatus  of  the 
traditional  political  parties;  you  would  be 
surprised  how  easy  it  is  to  take  over  a 
precinct  committee.  I've  done  it  myself,  with 
no  great  effort,  and  so  have  thousands  of 
others.} 

As  you  begin  to  feel  your  way  toward  the 
levers  that  make  things  happen,  your  real 
danger  Is  not  that  you  may  be  corrupted  by 
power  or  the  lure  of  a  comfortable  subiirb. 
It  lies  instead  in  that  proverb  of  Disraeli's, 
to  the  effect  that  any  man  who  is  not  a  radi- 
cal in  his  twenties  lacks  a  heart,  while  any 
man  who  remains  a  radical  after  30  lacks 
ahead.  That,  In  my  view.  Is  the  most  cynical 
of  pronouncements,  and  the  most  damaging. 

What  this  country  needs  Is  radicals  who 
wUl  stay  that  way — regardless  of  the  creep- 
ing years,  the  inevitable  blunders,  defeats, 
and  combat  fatigue.  For  the  rate  of  change 
in  the  world  today  is  unimaginably  faster 
than  ever  before,  and  we  can  hope  to  survive 
In  reaeonably  good  shape  only  if  we  change 


»  This.  I  assume,  is  what  was  in  the  mind  of 
James  Farmer,  one  of  the  most  militant  of 
Negro  leaders,  when  he  resigned  a  few  months 
ago  as  national  director  of  the  Congress  of 
Badal  Kquality,  to  head  up  a  new,  nation- 
wide program  for  teaching  literacy  and  work- 
ing skills. 


our  human  institutions  fast  enough  to  keep 
up.  This  means  constant  radical  reexamina- 
tion of  everything  in  sight,  from  political 
systems  to  sex  habits — radical  in  the  old 
sense  of  going  to  the  roots.  How  long  can 
anybody  hope  for  a  decent  life,  for  example, 
if  we  keep  on  doubling  the  earth's  popula- 
tion every  40  years?  Do  our  old  political 
boundaries  make  any  seiise  when  a  single 
city  sprawls  across  three  States?  The  list 
of  such  questions  is  endless — and  you  can  be 
sure  that  the  conservatives  won't  even  a£k 
them,  much  less  find  the  answers. 

You  and  your  comrades-in-arms  will  keep 
trying.  I  bc^.  even  when  you  are  long  past 
30  and  a  younger  generaUon  of  radicals  Is 
watching  you  with  impatience  and  pity.  For 
the  only  corruption  you  really  need  to  fear 
Is  the  corruption  of  despair. 


Democracy:  What  It  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  t>e~ 
leaguered  by  peace  demonstrations,  con- 
flicting oc^ons  about  our  presence  in 
the  Vietnam  situation,  riots  and  other 
forms  of  dlflgruntlement  within  our 
country.  I  think  It  Is  particularly  fitting 
for  each  of  us  to  read  the  following  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Democracy— What  It 
Means  to  Me."  This  theme  was  pre- 
sented  by  David  Banks,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.. 
In  his  prize-winning  speech  in  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  "Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest." 

The  article  follows : 
DiaiocaAcr:  What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Dave  A.  Banks,  Phoenix,  Ariz  ) 

I  saw  them  only  once  in  the  Navy  hos- 
pital. In  San  Francisco.  They  call  them  the 
double-amputee  cases.  Men  who  had  lost 
both  arms  and  legs  In  the  service  of  their 
country.  Democracy  is  a  way  of  life,  a  rep- 
resentative form  of  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 
Democracy  means  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  To  those  brave  men  resting  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  it  meant  pay- 
ing the  stipreme  sacrifice  to  America  and  to 
her  heritage,  to  John  F.  Kennedy,  democracy 
meant  establishing  new  frontiers  and  then 
unfortunately  not  having  the  privilege  of 
seeing  these  new  frontiers  mastered. 

To  me  an  Amerlcain  teenager,  democracy 
means  my  very  life,  my  entire  existence. 
Democracy  Includes  the  large  metropolitan 
high  school  which  I  attend.  It  encourages 
me  to  attain  the  very  beet  education  possible. 
It  Invites  me  to  become  Involved  In  democ- 
racy. 

Democracy  also  instructs  me  to  build  my 
house  of  adult  citizenship  on  the  pillars  of 
the  four  fundamental  freedoms  by  speaking 
my  mind  clearly  and  intelligently  in  the 
church  of  my  choice;  by  consulting  the 
news  media  In  order  to  become  a  better  In- 
formed citizen  and  by  meeting  with  my  fel- 
low man  In  any  and  every  assembly  that  I 
choose. 

This  summer,  I  visited  Europe  for  a  short 
time,  I  saw  the  imbelievable  04  miles  of 
hideous  barbed  wire,  brick  and  mortar  which 
divides  East  BerUn  from  West  Berlin.  I 
marveled  at  the  confidence  that  seemed  to 
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flow  from  our  European  neighbors  toward 
the  gallant  lady  who  guards  the  entrance  to 
Manhattan  Island.  I  remembered  that  no 
man  is  an  island,  therefore,  the  wolves  of 
communism  and  tyranny  must  be  kept  for- 
ever from  the  doors  of  democracy.  I  realized 
that  democracy  requires  us  to  reach  out  our 
hands  to  the  people  of  other  nations  who 
are  weaker  and  less  fortunate  than  we  are, 
and  if  necessary  to  lay  down  our  lives  In  a 
small  country  called  Vietnam. 

What  does  democracy  mean  to  me  and  to 
190  million  other  American  citizens?  It 
means  that  our  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship must  equal  our  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens. It  means  that  my  peers  and  I  must 
wage  our  personal  wars  against  ignorance 
and  Juvenile  delinquency.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  adult  citizenship  will  not  be  easy,  but 
neither  did  our  forefathers  face  an  easy  task 
m  the  conquering  and  subduing  of  a  wilder- 
ness and  in  the  building  of  a  revolutionary 
form  of  government  called  a  democracy.  I 
shall  visit  again  the  veterans  in  the  naval 
hospital  and  I'll  say  to  them:  Gentlemen, 
we  salute  you.  Because  of  you  and  your 
unselflsh  service,  40  million  young  Americans 
have  grown  up  in  a  land  tliat  is  free. 

To  me  democracy  means  my  very  life,  my 
entire  existence.  It  means  both  my  rights 
and  my  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It 
means  that  I  have  pledged  my  very  all  toward 
maturing  into  the  finest  adult  citizen  of 
which  I  am  capable.  This  Is  what  democracy 
means  to  me.    What  does  it  mean  to  you? 
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I  was  so  impressed  by  the  program,  Its 
goals  and  Mr.  Boren's  enthusiasm  for  It 
that  I  undertook  to  establish  a  Tennessee 
Partnei-s  of  the  Alliance  which.  I  am 
pleased  to  report.  Is  operating  at  an  ac- 
celerated pace  imder  the  very  capable 
direction  of  Dr.  Carl  Thomas,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  University 
of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  Insert  Mr.  Winfrey's  article  In  the 
Record  and  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Miami  (Pla.)  Herald,  Feb.  6,  1966] 
He  "Weds"  Americans  to  Latin  Development 


He    "Weds"    AraericaBS    to    Latin 
DeTelopment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  been  sad  to  learn  that 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  James  Boren.  Dl- 
'  rector  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  has  been  confined  over  recent 
days  to  Georgetown  Hospital  where  he  Is 
recovering  from  surgery. 

I  know  all  of  my  colleagues  who  know 
Mr.  Boren  so  well  and  admire  him  and 
the  work  which  he  does  join  with  me  In 
wishing  him  a  speedy  and  full  recovery. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Boren  does 
through  the  important  partners  of  the 
alliance  program  continues  to  draw  the 
attention  and  favorable  comment  of  the 
Nation's  pi'ess. 

Earlier  this  month,  in  the  February  6 
edition  of  the  Miami  Herald,  an  article 
by  Mr.  Lee  Winfrey,  entitled  "He  'Weds' 
Americans  to  Latin  Development"  out- 
lines once  again  the  Important  work  be- 
ing done  by  the  partners  programs  and 
the  programs'  honorable  and  worthy 
goals. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  partners  of  the  alliance 
program  with  Mr.  Boren.  During  our 
discussions  he  stressed  that  the  work  of 
AID  and  Its  official  program  Is  to  assist 
countries  In  the  development  of  their 
own  Institutions.  The  partners  program 
however,  works  at  the  grass  roots  level' 
focusing  on  Uie  human  element  while 
the  Institution-building  job  is  being 
done. 


(By  Lee  Winfrey) 
Washington. — Jim   Boren,   who   took   his 
last  vacation  in  1958,  sat  up  in  a  hospital 
bed  and  said.  "I've  got  to  get  back  to  work 
next  week." 

Boren  is  a  round-faced,  40-year-old  Texan 
who  looks  a  little  like  comedian  Jonathan 
Winters.  Since  1964  he  has  traveled  more 
than  150.000  miles — the  equivalent  of  8 
times  around  the  earth — as  Director  of  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance. 

In  his  travels,  which  keep  hiu;  an  the  road 
3  days  out  of  every  5,  Boren  has  hooked  up 
29  States  of  the  United  States  with  an  equal 
number  of  countries  and  States  in  Latin 
America.  Marks  of  his  largely  unpubliclzed 
work  stretch  from  Mexico  to  Uruguay. 

Partners  of  the  Alliance  consists  of  11  peo- 
ple In  an  office  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tloiuil  Development,  the  foreign  aid  arm  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  Boren  doesn't  give 
away  money,  however. 

"I'm  a  catalyst,"  he  says.  "My  Job  Is  to 
travel  and  get  other  people  interested.  This 
Is  not  a  giveaway  program." 

Specifically,  the  Partners,  an  arm  of  the 
Alliance  tot  Progress,  encourages  and  or- 
ganizes State  and  statewide  groups  to  go  into 
partnership  with  a  country  or  State  in  Latin 
America. 

Boren,  for  example,  has  arranged  partner- 
ships between  Alabama  and  Guatemala,  be- 
tween Delaware  and  Panama,  between  Min- 
nesota and  Uruguay. 

He  has  married  Illinois  to  the  Brazilian  In- 
dustrial State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Utah  to  the  min- 
ing areas  of  the  Bolivian  mountains,  Cali- 
fornia to  tour  seacoast  Statee  in  Mexico. 

It  is  mostly  an  on-the-road  Job:  80  per- 
cent viliji^e  partners  annual  »200.000  budget 
goes  for  travel.  Although  the  partners  wlU 
be  3  years  old  next  month,  there  has  been 
little  time  for  stocktaking:  only  a  kidney 
aUment  last  week  forced  Boren  to  stop  long 
enough  to  add  up  what  he  and  his  staff  have 
done. 

Boren  figures  they  have  stirred  up  $3.6 
million  worth  of  projects  for  Latin  America 
In  the  past  2  years.  Partners  projects  have 
reached  into  aU  but  6  of  the  19  principal 
republics  In  Latin  America. 

Only  Argentina.  ChUe.  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Haiti  and  Paraguay  have  been  un- 
touched by  the  partners  program — and  Boren 
hopes  to  get  something  rolling  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  Paraguay  this  year. 
Boren  winces  at  any  Idea  that  this  is  an 
"adoption"  program.  "The  term  'adoptlMi' 
is  patronizing,"  he  says.  "South  America 
has  plenty  to  offer  in  exchange.  This  Isn't 
charity." 

Thus  the  partners  brought  12  educators 
from  Costa  Hlca  to  Oregon  to  spend  8^ 
months  Improving  the  teaching  of  Spanish 
in  12  Oregon  school  districts.  A  $100,000 
collecUon  of  Venezuelan  art  is  tn  Tennessee 
on  a  9-month  tour  of  gallerlea  In  seven 
cities. 

In  exchange,  SO  young  Colombian  women 
are  studying  for  a  semester  at  8  Florida 
Junior  colleges.  Improving  their  secretarial 
skUls  and  their  English.  Lights  bum  In  IS 
rxu-al  schools  In  Peru  because  ot  16  tiectzle 
generators  sent  from  Texas. 


Boren's  Job  U  to  go  out  into  the  United 
States  and  help  organize  State  partners  com- 
mittees. Sometimes  a  Congressman  helps: 
RepresentaUve  Richard  Pulton  of  Nashville 
called  the  organizational  meeting  in  Tennes- 
see. Sometimes  It  is  an  organlzaUon,  such 
as  the  Minnesota  Jaycees  who  went  Into  part- 
nership with  Uruguay. 

Once  a  State  committee  Is  organized, 
Boren's  office  pays  the  expenses  for  them  to 
go  to  the  Latin  American  country  or  state 
and  set  up  a  list  of  projects. 

"These  aren't  Junkets,"  he  says  emphatle- 
aUy.  "Prom  Kentucky,  we  got  the  State 
treasurer,  the  head  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  vice  president  of  the  State  chamljer  of 
commerce.  To  get  to  their  area  in  Ecuador, 
they  traveled  180  miles  by  dugout  canoe. 

"They  eat  the  dust  and  wade  in  the  back- 
waters," says  Boren.  who  is  a  great  believer 
In  the  grassroots  approach.  "You  don't  learn 
about  Peru  by  Just  vlslUng  Lima  and  sitting 
In  the  hotel  drinking  whisky  sours." 

When  the  VS.  partners  come  home  with 
their  project  list.  Boren  stays  put  in  Wash- 
ington and  lets  them  carry  the  ball  "from 
there.  No  Government  aid  money  goes  into 
paying  for  the  projects  the  State  committees 
decide  to  handle. 

So  far,  the  partners  program  has  escaped 
serious  criOcism  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  con- 
gressmen often  look  askance  at  aid  projects. 
Perhaps  because  he  spent  4  years  on  the 
HUl  as  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Ralph  W.  Yarbohough.  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
Boren's  congressional  connections  are  good. 
Boren  got  the  idea  for  the  partners  while 
serving  2  years  as  deputy  director  of  the  U.S. 
foreign  aid  mission  in  Peru.  He  has  been 
the  director  of  the  program  since  it  began 
In  March  1964. 

He  plans  to  slow  down  a  little  in  1966, 
though.  This  year,  he  has  promised  his  wife! 
is  time  for  the  vacation  they  haven't  had  for 
8  years. 
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Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 
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Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxiliary 
conducts  a  Voice  of  Democracy  contest. 
This  year  over  300,000  school  students 
participated  In  the  contest  competing  for 
the  5  scholarships  wliich  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  First  prize  is  a  $5,000 
scholarship,  second  prize  Is  $3,500,  third 
prize  is  $2,500,  fourth  prize  is  $1,500,  and 
the  fifth  prize  Is  $1,000.  The  contest 
theme  was  "Democracy:  What  It  Means 
to  Me." 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
State  Is  brought  to  Washington,  D.C.  for 
the  final  judging  as  guest  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  my  col- 
leagues the  winning  speech  from  my  own 
State  delivered  by  William  AUen  Pusey 
of  Washington,  D.C.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  Insert  these  thoughtful  re- 
marks in  the  Record. 

Dxmocbact:    What   It   Means  to   Mk 
(By  William  Allen  Pusey) 

During  the  past  few  years,  we  have  wit- 
nessed an  augmenting  flux  of  demonstra- 
tions, picket  lines,  and  protest  marches  to 
rival  the  massive  demonstrations  of  the  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930's.  Though  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  these  demonstrations  on 
the  general  public  is  to  publicize  the  specific 
views  of  the  marchers,  a  consequential  side 
effect  Is  the  intensive  reexamination  of  our 
democratic  beliefs.  When  we  read  alxjut  this 
•aidlees  array  of  people  protesting  various 
and  sundry  glevances,  many  of  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  our  thinking,  we  have  a  tend- 
ency to  make  rash  condemnations  of  any 
society  which  would  nurture  such  "arro- 
gance." But  on  deeper  examination,  one  can 
find  those  very  elements  that  are  the  sources 
or  America's  greatness.  The  very  virtues 
which  are  extoUed  in  our  history  books  to- 
day, have  merely  transmigrated  over  a  space 
of  200  years  Into  the  hands  of  today's  gen- 
•ration.  Peaceful  protest  is  merely  part  of 
the  American  way. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  in  the 
days  when  the  colonists  were  primarily  loyal 
English  subjects  and  only  scondarily  Ameri- 
can, there  was  Imposed  upon  them  by  the 
king,  a  series  of  laws,  the  nature  of  which, 
was  diametrically  opposed  to  even  their  most 
basic  Ideas  of  human  Uberty.  Taxes  and  re- 
strictions were  placed  upon  them  to  which 
they  were  adamanUy  opposed.  But  what 
wer«  their  methods  of  recourse?  How  did 
they  air  their  grievances?  By  demonstra- 
tions^ by  marches  to  the  local  centers  of 
government,  by  petitions,  even  to  Bang 
a«3rge  himself,  by  picketing,  by  burning 
British  stamps,  by  boycotting  British  goods, 
and  by  dumping  the  tea  into  the  Boeton 
Harbor.  Today  we  would  daselfy  these  ac- 
tion* under  the  headings  of  "passive  reslst- 
*nce-  azid   "civil  disobedience";   terms  not 
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always  used  In  the  highest  regard  to  their 
practitioners. 

But  lauding  the  protest  march  Is  not  the 
primary  pxirpose  of  this  speech.  Protest  is 
only  one  of  the  facets  of  democracy  which 
endears  that  form  of  government  to  me  It 
Is  the  symbol  of  free  thought,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  freedom 
of  the  press  all  Incorporated  into  one  de- 
monstrative  gestude.  No  matter  how  re- 
pulsive the  subject  of  a  protest  demonstra- 
tion may  be  to  me,  I  am  always  thankful 
that  I  would  be  given  the  same  freedom  If 
I  were  so  moved. 

Democracy  affords  this  freedom  for  every- 
one on  an  equal  basU.  An  Indigent  worker 
has  the  same  right  to  speak  out  as  a  rich 
merchant.  Practically  anything  is  permitted 
In  the  realm  of  human  rights,  provided  It 
does  not  Infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others- 
Fascists.  CommunUts.  all  have  the  right  to 
expound  their  philosophies,  short  of  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  VS.  Government. 
Though  sometimes  abused,  democracy  pro- 
vides for  equal  protection  under  the  taw 
regardless  of  ethnic,  racial,  or  economic 
factors.  Democracy  places  Its  accent  oa 
protection  of  the  Individual. 

Though  democracy  affords  afl  these  pro- 
tections of  the  individual,  the  Individual  has 
to  realize  certain  obligations  before  this  type 
of  society  can  work  for  him.  A  citizen  must 
be  aware  of  his  rights  and  be  prepared  to 
use  them  in  the  most  effective  manner  pos- 
sible; for  only  by  effective  use  can  our  rights 
retain  their  importance  and  value  In  to- 
talitarian or  dictatorial  governments  the 
individual  is  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  thinking.  But  in  yielding  our  responsibil- 
ity of  thnkng.  we  also  give  up  our  right  to 
direct  our  thoughts  and  oonsequenUy  our 
lives.  All  too  many  have  paid  this  price 
through  ignorance.  I.  for  one.  am  not  ROtns 
to  be  the  next.  b"**^ 

The  chief  responslbUlty  of  our  genera- 
tion today  Is  to  learn  the  workings  of  our 
democracy,  and  to  use  them  In  a  manner  rev- 
erent to  the  blood  that  has  been  shed  de- 
fending them.  We  can  learn  about  democ- 
racy through  education,  but  only  one's  own 
volition  can  transmute  that  knowledge  into 
meaningful  action.  Dont  let  yourself  be 
ItUled  into  the  semiconscious  reasoning  of 
"t«t  the  other  fella  take  care  of  democracy  " 
because,  to  paraphrase  a  familiar  advertise- 
ment, the  righU  you  lose  may  be  your  own. 

It  was  Voltaire  who  once  wrote  a  friend, 
T  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will 
defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 
In  this  declaration  U  that  spirit  which  makes 
democracy  great. 
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or  wTomifa 

IN  -ITHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAT^ 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  addom 
»  day  passes  without  a  apat^  0*  ehargea 
and  countercharges  pertaining  to  the  de- 
gree of  support  which  the  American  peo- 


ple are  giving  to  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam.  I  for  one  am  willing  to  be- 
Ueve  the  published  indexes  of  support 
which  would  indicate  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  categorically  be- 
hind the  administration  In  this  endeavor 
although  there  is  much  disagreement 
over  the  degree  to  which  we  should  com- 
mit ourselves  and  the  definition  of  vic- 
tory. 

I  received  this  morning  a  brief  and 
eloquent  statement  In  the  form  of  a 
memorial  from  Sheridan  High  School  at 
Sheridan,  Wyo.  Teenage  Republicans, 
students,  and  teachers  at  the  high  school 
are  signatories  to  the  statement  which  is 
"memorializing  the  efforts  of  American 
flghUng  men  in  South  Vietnam  and  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  their  sacri- 
fices." 

In  a  town  which  boasts  a  population 
of  roughly  17.000,  the  309  signatories  to 
this  memorial  constitute  a  sizable  and 
representative  cross  section  by  age,  polit- 
ical phUosophy,  partisan  politics,  and 
income. 

Sketched  on  the  memorial's  first  page 
Is  the  silhouette  of  an  American  soldier 
In  battle  dress  with  his  rifle  at  the  ready 
I  should  point  out  that  although  the 
memorial  refers  to  the  "undesigned  stu- 
dents" of  Sheridan  High  School,  it  is 
signed  by  both  students  and  teachers. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  memorial 
and  the  names  of  its  309  signatories  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorial 
and  the  list  of  names  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    MxMOalAI.    MiMORIALIZINO    THX   EFTOBTS   OF 

American  Pichtino  Mm  tw  Sottth  Virr- 
^***-  *ND  ExpsEssma  Appkeciatiow  fob 
Thus  Sacrificxs 

Whereas  there  is  currently  in  progress  an 
attack  upon  the  legally  established  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam;   and 

Whereas  at  the  request  of  that  Govern- 
ment American  troc^js  are  engaged  in  com- 
bat In  that  country;  and 

Whereas  that  combat  has  caused  hardship. 
Isolation,  and  death  to  many  American  fight- 
ing men;  and 

Whereas  there  are  those  Individuals  who 
dl^lay  their  disregard  for  our  taws  and  our 
sacrifices  by  bximlng  draft  cards  and  other 
acts;  and 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  Insidious  move- 
ments which  are  engaged  In  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  sacrifices  of 
our  fighting  men.  and  deny  to  the  citizens  of 
that  nation  those  rights,  privileges,  and  Ub- 
erties  which  are  fundamental  to  freemen- 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  undersigned  students  of 
Sheridan  High  School,  That  the  Congress  oT 
the  United  St.-  ies  be  and  It  U  hereby  memo- 
rlallaed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  express  our  support  and  appreciation 
to  our  fighting  men  In  South  Vietnam-  and 
b«  tt  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  hereof  be  promptiy 
traaamltted  to  UA  Senator  Mn.WAU  U 
SDCPsoir. 

Jerry  Bahnaock.  Konna  Lynn,  Mark  J. 
Boyd.  Ray  Frtgo,  Deanna  George, 
Dorothy  Mack.  Bd  Beevlemer,  Ctaytoa 
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Brook.  Wayn*  Tinnej,  8u«  Bckroth. 
Judl  Hadeel.  VlcU  Daley.  Janlo*  AU«n. 
KAthy  Amey.  Ron  Bury. 

lifcrahall  Jay  Brown.  Robert  Wallaoc. 
Donna  Robblna.  RomJI*  BCelly,  Lynn* 
Preldenblocm.  Viola  Waalagar.  J.  B. 
Price.  John  Garsany.  Oarol  Barker.  Bob 
Campbell.  Lora  OoUler.  Knut«  John- 
•on.  Bud  Bentb. 

Ifiv.  Inna  Christy.  Ken  Oleaaon,  Warren 
Armstrong,  Mark  York.  Floyd  ReUch. 
Jr..  Steve  Mall.  Tom  Arrlson.  Jame* 
Bell.  David  AUen.  Kathy  Rice.  John 
Fowler.  Ky  SUcken,  Daiiny  Seara.  Pam 
Panetta.  Deloree  Blenwood.  Cbonl 
Mlkkelson.  Bertha  TrlJllU. 

Debra  Stark.  Mary  Bennlck.  Kenneth 
Wylle,  Bob  Pooley.  Jerl  Rasmuaaen, 
Marlene  Bitter,  Jim  H.  Ralston.  Tom 
Byrd.  Tom  Atklnaon.  La  Jenda  Hmith 
Judy  Redlea,  Ronald  Bourke,  John 
Phllllpa,  Jim  Ooodman,  Gary  Doera, 
Dcnnla  Oreen. 

Bill  Fltapatrlck,  Judy  Fisher.  Ellen  Fos- 
ter. Sandy  Miller.  Steve  Ftnlayaon. 
Mike  Cheml.  Bob  Gorsalka.  Linda  Ko- 
■Ine.  Mack  Guts.  Wayne  Hill,  Jeanlne 
Matnerd.  Bob  Kennedy.  Sue  Holtry. 
Brooke  Holstedt,  Larry  Heneon.  Mike 
Pattanon.  Jack  Same.  Jim  N.  Fteldaon. 
Boa  Scberry,  Larry  WUaon  n.  Mike 
Popovtch. 

Forrest  Boxirquln,  lArry  McNalr.  James 
Arrena.  Jack  Llvlngaton.  Mary  Beth 
Ewan.  Zena  Klrtl«y.  Sharon  Davidson. 
RoUle  Coster.  BtiigJitTnaii  Bscky.  OaU 
Barker.  Pets  Martin.  Paula  Rosa.  Peggy 
■dwards.  John  Lunbeck.  Jerry  O'Coa- 
nor.  David  Oreenwald,  Lee  Otbson. 
Connie  Robinson,  Larry  Lewis.  Dennis 
Nelson. 

Diane  NIcholaoa.  Rick  Barker,  Terl  Lan- 
nan,  Cheryl  Brantz.  Zoe  Ann  Collier, 
Linda  Tager.  Christine  GUUs.  Nancy 
Prtnoe.  Paul  Ferries,  Bette  Dezt^, 
VIckl  Oatta.  Pam  Howeth.  Vicky  Harp- 
er. David  Hickman.  Suzette  Hlns.  Alan 
Dunn,  Judy  Mnrlioan.  Linda  Olthens. 

Albert  Torlo,  Paul  Haretta,  Janlne  Mur- 
phy. Helen  Graham.  Roberta  Peterson. 
BUI  Oaracm.  Barbara  Long.  James 
Baker.  BCargaret  Mitchell.  Janlos 
CRourke.  Sands  Metsger,  Rick  K»- 
bedujt.  Donna  Ives.  Camills  Ot- 
batchka,  David  Wylle.  Charles  Palmer, 
Ted  lUlllaon.  Randy  Hout.  Chuck 
Gacdlh.  BUI  Wamer. 

Patty  Ash.  Pete  Husman.  Jim  George, 
Pat  Hedderman.  Dale  Buckley,  Sucann* 
Soott,  Margaret  GoraUka.  Kenny  Sare. 
Roy  Schwarta.  Boyo*  Sewe,  Jim  JeUa, 
Patrick  Bamhart.  Jackie  Benson.  Mlka 
Anderson,  Penney  Logan.  Bob  Bradley, 
Mike  McBnilan,  Becky  Southern.  Sandy 
Hlgglns.  John  Crtst. 

Robert  Severance.  Pat  WUson.  Dolen* 
Flsber.  Bob  Oatron.  Und*  Pedula.  Rlv» 
Gillette.  Ann  Sanches,  Mary  CturoU. 
Robin  Klnskey,  Larry  Kukuchka.  Mar- 
tin Schwmrta.  Rusty  Rexroat.  David 
Mueller.  Clyde  Smlts.  David  WUUama. 
Maria  Walker.  Genl  Barker.  Cathy 
Barbour.  Ranelle  Johnson.  Sharm 
Adler.  Gortlon  Freese.  Connie  Rawling. 

Sandl  Belmont,  Roy  Jackson.  Gloria 
Kelsey.  Ifark  Ferries.  Linda  Ctchonskl. 
Ancy  Monia,  Mary  Ann  Chaman.  Cur- 
tis Burrows.  lUlmnn  Pearson.  Charles 
Patton.  Nancy  VUlbauer.  Pat  w».K.n 
BUI  Patterson.  Marie  Linker,  «>">'Tlwr 
Owlnga.  Rick  Scberry.  Twyla  King. 

Charlene  Hartmann.  PrlscUla  Clawaon. 
I>eta  Beanaett.  Jotm  Zlngg.  Janlos 
Oermann.  Mary  Lee  Dempla.  Paoa 
Hetubsogh.  Martba  Hoveland.  Henry 
Ooffln.  Laura  Cttarto^  Jory  Biff«^ 
Chris  Swenson.  Lorstta  Wltoon.  Dsn 
DlefendeTer.  Bandy  Barrttt,  BKin 
TrujUlo.  Bnios  Puatt,  Fred  WamhoO. 
Jim  Jackson.  I^rry  Hoyt. 


Don  DelUt.  Kenny  Thayer.  John  P&lato. 
BUI  BMTXlah.  Steve  Roe.  Virginia 
Stroup,  Walt  Drake.  Ooreen  WaddeU, 
Karln  Browning.  Pat  VarcaU,  Pam 
Boyd.  Stan  White.  Tom  Tiannan. 
Jay  PUcber,  Albert  Torlo,  Su- 
san Rlngley,  Bob  Green.  Gerald  M. 
Lund,  CbariA  Mlddleswart.  John  Kolos. 
Dick  Dayle.  Steve  Scott,  Bdlth  Janney. 
Lorelei  Morris.  Lonalne  Clark.  Nancy 
Gurrer,  Beth  Scberry.  Nancy  SUla. 
Cecylla  Mlntock.  Kathleen  Kraft. 
Sherry  Dtmlels.  Bruce  Houston.  Jerry 
Elklns.  Curt  Fox,  Jim  Bckrolb,  Gary 
Carson.  Penny  Wondra,  Rich  Roasl. 
Chuck  Morgan,  David  Bradlery,  Jeff 
Hoffman. 

Tim  Wlcherson.  Dare  Bazold.  Barbara 
Barnbart,  Chris  Wlberg,  Pat  Herderlch. 
Carol  Hanson.  Janice  Krlsty.  Catbl 
Edwards.  Tom  Lents.  Brian  Garriffa. 
Jennifer  Davis.  Dan  Johnston,  Dick 
Tate,  Kim  Troutt.  Gary  Foas.  Larry 
Carbone.  Andy  Knudson,  Mary  Ela 
Bard.  Gloria  Warner. 

John  Wantuiok.  Judy  Jones.  Clinton 
Fay,  Karen  Bodlne,  Marsha  Bachlet. 
Dick  Mefford,  Randy  Storey.  Loretta 
RotelUnl,  David  Elsenman.  Carol 
Norcross.  Gloria  Goodmay.  Jim  Aksa- 

'  mlt,  Rosanna  VlgU.  Jim  Drake.  Don 
Ballek.  Margaret  GUler.  Bob  Martini, 
Mike  Goealk*.  Eldon  Shaffer. 

Sus^n  Powers.  Peggy  WUloughby.  Nancy 
Ruff.  Laurl  HaptonstaU,  Vlckl  WaddeU. 
Judy  Penson.  Kathy  Harper.  Bobby 
Barnbart.  Judy  Cook.  Mary  Sue  Redle. 
Patty  Btrcbby,  Dave  Maret,  Manuei 
Qulntana. 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  n.uNou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  P.  K. 
Cobblnah-Essem,  a  journalist  from 
Ohana  who  has  beoi  Ln  the  United 
States  since  last  fall  under  a  World  Press 
Institute  program,  has  expressed  hli 
candid  opinion  on  the  current  problems 
In  Ghana  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
March  4,  1966.  He  is  now  working  and 
studying  at  the  Journal  Star  imtll  the 
end  of  April.  The  article  referred  to 
follows: 

MANxtrvm  bt  Ot7sm>  Nkbiticah  Clxab  to 

Thooums  Ghamaiams 

(By  P.  K.  CobbUMli-Essem) 

Sometime  during  his  InXamo^M  reglma, 
K warns  Nkrumah.  "his  messianic  dedication, 
leader  of  Afrloan  redemption,  originator  at 
the  African  political  pbiloaopby"  and  a  host 
o*  orther  gobbledegook.  ousted  President  of 
Ghana,  todd  frlen<ls.  "U  I  bad  the  support  ot 
a  large  and  -  strong  anny  like  ths  VA. 
Army,  I  would  be  a  great  man  In  ths 
history  of  the  world.  I  would  be  powerful. 
Look  at  what  brains  I  have — and  only  a 
pvuiy  army  to  do  my  bidding." 

IronlcaUy,  tt  Is  tb«  puny  army  which  has 
As|)rtv«d  him  of  bis  ungodly  throne— <1»- 
prtved  him  of  bis  ptoslUon  and  power.  This 
VM  ttM  KwaoM  Nkrumah  many  people  did 
no*  know  azMl  It  appeMS.  be  stUl  Is  ths 
■siTts  sniMrhwis  beyond  the  oonn< ehenalon 
Qt  mMD.  mCbJaas  and  aelf-oonoMted. 

nramab  has  always  bad  little  r»- 
tor  «bs  tntsUlgenos  of  his  feUov  Afri- 


cans and  he  seems  stlU  to  have  the  same 
notion  about  Africans  which  characterized 
bis  notorious  rule  In  Ghana. 

Biany  people,  for  instance,  do  not  under- 
stand why  he  did  not  marry  a  Ghanaian  b«it 
choee  to  go  to  Egypt  for  a  wife;  why  he 
choee  to  marry  a  woman  be  had  never  met 
untU  the  day  they  were  Joined  In  marriage. 
In  preference  to  the  many  Ohanal&n  women 
with  whom  he  had  associated  poUtlcaUy  and 
otherwise.  (Incidentally,  one  wonders  what 
type  of  woman  would  Jump  into  such  a 
union  with  a  man  she  knew  nothing  about.) 

The  fact  Is  that  Nkrumah's  Intentions  were 
thwarted  by  the  publicity  given  in  British 
newspapers.  His  Intention  was  to  marry  his 
secretary,  a  British  woman.  The  premature 
publicity  burst  bis  dream.  His  marriage  to 
Pathla  Nkrumah  was  purely  Incidental,  was 
a  comedown  and  a  comprooilse  between  mar- 
riage to  a  whlte-sklnned  woman  and  an 
African.  He  married  an  African  but  she  was 
white  skinne<l.  His  contempt  for  the  black 
skin  was  too  much  for  him  to  associate  with 
a  woman  of  that  color. 

Be  that  as  It  may.  Nkrumah  Is  showing 
the  contempt  with  which  he  has  always  re- 
garded black  man's  InteUlgenoa.  He  has 
always  shown  by  the  way  he  treated  other 
African  leaders  bow  little  he  regarded  their 
Intelligence.  He  Is  saying  by  his  recent  move 
that  he  beUeves  the  Revolutionary  OouncU  In 
Ohana  to  be  made  up  of  people  so  unintelli- 
gent as  not  to  realise  the  slgniflcance  of  his 
reported  takeover  of  the  Guinea  Government 
nor  hope  to  match  effectively  his  intelligence 
by  taking  appropriate  political  measures  to 
stymie  his  comeback. 

The  man  to  be  pitied  most  Is  Sekou  Toure 
If  what  Is  reported  may  be  believed.  Is  It 
not  utter  folly  for  a  man  with  Sekou  Toure's 
Intelligence  to  accede  to  Nkrumah's  maneu- 
ver and  step  down  as  President  of  Guinea? 
It  Is  not  pathetic  to  think  that  Nkrumah's 
desperation  and  Sekou  Toure's  selfljli  hopes 
have  shut  their  eyes  to  the  naivete  of  their 
strategy — that  they  should  believe  the  lead- 
ers In  Addis  Ababa  realize  they  mean  merely 
to  get  the  delegation  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council  of  Ghana  unseated  from  the  con- 
ference table  In  their  bid  to  return  Nkrumah 
to  power?  Even  the  most  simple  p>eraon  sees 
ttirough  this  strategy  and  knows  It  Is  as  un- 
workable as  It  Is  ludicrous. 

But  as  I  said  in  an  earUer  wrlteup, 
Nkrumah— and  Sekou  Toure — share  the  pre- 
rogative of  politicians  around  the  world. 
They  can  hardly  see  beyond  their  noeee  and 
the  desperation  of  Nkrumah's  situation  has 
Increased  tbeir  naivete  to  untoUt  proportion*. 

But  let  me  explain  the  strategy  and  what 
It  Involves  and  why  It  wUl  not  work.  It  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  leaders  of  the 
revolution  in  Ghana  as  weU  as  other  African 
leaders  are  simpletons. 

Both  Nkrumah  and  Sekou  Tours  expect 
leaders  of  the  revolution  and  the  delegates 
to  the  conference  in  Addis  Ababa  to  accept 
the  Guinea  delegation  as  representing  botb 
Guinea  and  Ghana.  That  will  mean  tben 
that  they  aU  recognize  Nkrumah  as  stUl  the 
leader  of  Ghana. 

Nkrumah  can  then  return  to  Ohana  and 
start  crushing  the  leaders  of  the  revolution 
as  he  threatened  In  Tokyo.  But  this  Is  rather 
daft  of  him  when  the  revolutionary  leaders 
threaten  to  put  him  on  trial  and  actually 
dare  him  to  return  to  Ghana.  It  Is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  sneaky  of  someone  who 
threatened  in  strong  terms  to  "crush  the 
leaders  of  the  coup  d'etat"  which  deposed 
blm. 

Nkrumah  had  to  resort  to  this  because,  as 
I  stated  In  the  opening  and  have  been  em- 
phasising all  along,  he  has  continually  under- 
rated the  mteUigence  of  bis  fellow  Africans 
and  beUevea  his  strategy  and  bis  foibles  will 
not  be  seen  through.  TtiaX  Is  what  make 
Nkrumah's — and  Sekou  Toure's — position  so 
pathetle.    B  Is  the  natural  atUtude  ot  a  man 
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without    a   country    to    Indulge    In    sneaky 
tricks. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  Nkrumah 
condemned  Prof.  Kofl  Abrefa  Busia,  one  of 
the  most  brUllant  Africans.  Komla  Agbell 
Gbedemah,  our  most  able  politician,  and 
other  Ghanaians  to  the  same  fate  he  faces 
now  and  does  not  Uke  the  Idea  In  the  least. 
He  Is,  in  effect,  tasting  his  own  medicine  and 
feels  the  tang  of  tile  bitterness  of  It. 

What  does  Sekou  Toure  hope  to  achieve  by 
acceding  to  such  a  preposterous  Idea  and  step 
down  as  President?  This  Is  obvious  If  the 
situation  of  Africa  Is  known. 

Sekou  Toure,  like  many  other  African  lead- 
ers. Is  not  secvire  In  bis  own  country.  It  Is 
a  fact  which  Is  weU-guarded.  His  fear  Is  to 
avoid  the  fate  which  befalls  all  ambitious 
people — overthrow;  the  fate  which  Nknunah 
has  suffered. 

Besides,  Setou  Toure,  Modlbo  Kelta  of  Mall 
as  well  as  many  other  African  leaders,  are  not 
very  sure  of  their  footing  In  the  world  poli- 
tics without  Nkrumah's  guidance.  (This  Is 
the  reason  for  Nkrumah  having  Uttle  regard 
for  their  Intelligence.)  They  follow  in 
Nknimab's  footsteps  like  faithful  dogs. 
Without  Nkrumah  to  dictate  and  direct  their 
affairs,  they  are  Uke  toddlers  who  do  not 
understand  the  world  about  them  and  are 
therefore  unable  to  decide  things  for  them- 
selves. 

Sekou  Totire  wants  Nkrumah  In  power — 
In  Ghana,  that  la — to  continue  following 
him  like  the  faithful  dog  he  is.  It  Is  at  once 
selAsb  and  uninspired. 

If  Sekou  Toure  falls — as  he  Is  bound  to 

In  this  strategy,  what  does'- he  expect  to  do? 
Nothing  much  as  far  as  can  be  seen.  While 
desperation  may  force  both  Nkrumah  and 
Sekou  Toure  to  some  rash  action,  war  with 
Ghana  has  to  be  ruled  out.  Apart  from  the 
Inferior  equipment  and  lll-tralnlng  of  the 
Ouinean  Army  as  compared  to  that  of  Ohana, 
an  army  from  Guinea  will  have  to  cross  the 
Ivory  Coast  which  divides  the  two  countries. 
This  Is  stmiethlng  too  farfetched  to  be  be- 
Ueved  since  Nkrumah  and  Houphouet- 
Bolgny,  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  never 
saw  eye  to  eye.  Besides,  war  Is  the  last  thing 
any  African  leader  tlilnks  about. 

What  may  not  be  ruled  out  Is  harrassment 
by  Sekou  Toure,  Modlbo  Kelta  and  Nyerere 
of  Tanzania  of  the  Ghana  Revolutionary 
Council  on  international  platforms.  What 
the  council  needs  therefore,  Is  the  quick  rec- 
ognition due  It  from  governments  of  the  rest 
of  the  world — especially  Western  countries. 
This  will  stymie  the  attempta  not  only  of 
Eastern  countries  but  also  of  eastern-Inspired 
and  eastern-leaning  coimtrlee  which  might 
want  to  Involve  themselves  In  the  affairs  of 
Ghana.  ^ 

We  are  rid  of  a  dictator  and  ifyrant.  We 
are  rid  of  a  regime  which  took  Us  from  one 
form  of  oppression  to  another  more  oppres- 
sive, more  cruel  and  more  exploiting.  We 
are  rid  of  a  regime  which  was  filled  with  Uars 
and  self-aggrandlzlng  neosoclalists. 

The  wish  of  every  Ghanaian  In  these  mo- 
ments U  to  see  a  new  government  comprised 
of  young.  Intelligent,  honest  and  sincere  peo- 
ple who  will  bring  to  our  people  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  to  which  they  are  rightly 
entitled. 

Our  wish  is  to  see  a  government  devoted  to 
removing  the  cancer  of  ignorance,  disease 
and  poverty  which  has  riddled  Africa  for 
centuries  and  Introduce  the  economic,  polit- 
ical, and  social  pocslbllltles  which  will  make 
It  possible  for  us  to  forge  ahead  In  the  world. 
And.  by  Jove,  we  are  going  to  get  It— In  spite 
of  the  designs  by  other  African  leaders  who 
■•A  to  further  their  political  ambitions  at 
tl»e  expense  of  Ghana  and  Ohanlans. 


The  Insight  of  Carl  T.  Rowan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  Carl 
T.  Rowan  is  one  of  the  newer  nationally 
syndicated  columnists  now  commenting 
on  national  and  international  afifairs. 
In  my  judgment,  he  has  demonstrated 
over  the  past  few  months  that  he  has 
sound  judgments  and  superior  writing 
skills.  His  exposition  of  difficult  prob- 
lems is  always  lucid,  calm,  and  thought- 
ful. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Rowan  brings 
some  special  qualifications  to  the  com- 
mentator's art  because,  unlike  a  num- 
ber of  his  contemporaries,  Carl  Rowan 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
Federal  Government — as  an  ambassador 
and  later  as  director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

In  short,  having  seen  government  both 
as  a  journalist  and  as  a  public  official, 
Mr.  Rowan  seems  to  be  happily  free* 
from  the  'beast  theory"  of  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs  and  In  my  opinion  writes 
about  men  and  events  in  terms  of  actu- 
ality, rather  than  some  vague  or  ima- 
gined conspiracy. 

I  find  his  columns  refreshing  and  al- 
ways interesting.  I  caU  attention  to  his 
column  of  March  4. 1966,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  column 
by  Carl  T.  Rowan  be  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Reason  Humphbet  Exploded 
(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 
To  understand  the  vigor  of  Vice  President 
HtTBERT  Humphrey 's  disagreement  with  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Kennedy,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tork,  on  Vietnam,  you  have  to  understand 
the  nuances  of  what  Humphrey  was  dolnjt  on 
his  Par  East  trip. 

Humphrey  exploded  when  he  heard  ot 
Kennedy's  proposal  that  the  United  States 
promised  the  Vletcong  a  role  in  a  future  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  because  he  felt 
Kennedy  had  undercut  the  major  achieve- 
ment of  his  Journey. 

During  the  summit  meeting  in  Honolulu 
President  Johnson  had  become  concerned 
about  the  delicate  poUtlcal  situation  In 
Saigon.  He  had  been  Impressed  by  argu- 
mente  that  the  talk  of  negotiations  had 
frelghtened  some  powerful  forces  In  the 
south.  There  was  some  danger  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  Prime  Minister  Nguyen  Cao  Ky 
would  collapse  if  It  were  not  made  clear  that 
there  was  no  Scheme  afoot  to  abandon  South 
Vietnam  to  the  Reds. 

So  Humphrey's  ffrst  Job  was  simple— to 
convince  leading  South  Vietnamese  that  the 
United  States  was  not  going  to  surrender  the 
south  to  Hanoi— but  that  neither  United 
Statee  nor  world  opinion  would  permit 
Saigon  to  take  the  truculent  attitude  of  od, 
posing  negotiations. 
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Humphrey  left  Saigon  feeling  that  he  had 
calmed  South  Vietnamese  anxieties  and  con- 
vinced Saigon  of  the  desirability  of  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Then,  In  New  Zealand,  he  saw 
Kennedy's  proposal  for  a  coalition. 

"Oh,  no."  he  reportedly  exclaimed,  "this 
win  frighten  the  South  Vietnamese  to  death  " 

Without  waiting  for  instructions  from 
Washington,  he  denounced  the  Idea  of  put- 
ting CommunUts  In  the  Saigon  government 
as  Uke  "putting  a  fox  In  a  chicken  coop." 

Back  home,  the  Vice  President  has  told  in- 
timates that  he  wants  to  avoid  a  fight  with 
Kennedy  "but  I  can't  remain  silent  In  the 
face  of  talk  that  Is  so  stupid.  No  labor  or- 
ganizer In  his  right  mind  would  announce 
before  negotiations  what  he  was  prepared  to 
give  up.  It's  like  saying  publicly  that  you 
don't  reaUy  want  a  strong  organization  to 
represent  the  workers  but  you'd  be  satisfied 
with  Just  a  little  company  union." 

Johnson  also  Is  eager  to  avoid  an  open 
fight  with  Kennedy,  which  is  why  so  many 
people  spent  so  many  hotirs  trying  to  gloss 
over  Kennedy's  Initial  break  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

But  In  private,  top  members  of  the  Johnson 
team  express  their  irritation  with  Kennedy 
by  asserting  that  he  Is  "only  after  the  head- 
lines." 

They  point  out  that  Kennedy  had  access 
to  the  most  sensitive  Intelligence  Informa- 
tion and  knows  that  the  Vletcong  U  simply 
the  Instrument  through  whlcb  Hanoi  set  out 
to  conquer  South  Vietnam. 

Administration  spokesmen  show  particular 
Irritation  when  they  ask.  "Why  dldnt  Ken- 
nedy propose  the  coalition  3  years  ago  when 
he  could  have  shared  the  responslbUlty  for 
It?" 

As  for  other  aspects  of  the  Vice  President's 
travels.  I  reported  on  January  7,  after  his 
early  trip,  that  he  had  arranged  for  greater 
Asian  Involvement  In  the  war— if  the  peace 
offensive  failed.  The  Koreans  have  Just  an- 
nounced that  25.000  more  troops  are  going  to 
Vietnam.  And  PhUlpplnes  President  Perdl- 
nan  E.  Marcos,  who  a  year  ago  opposed  In- 
volvement of  even  a  Filipino  engineers  unit 
In  Vietnam,  has  disclosed  that  Humphrey 
convinced  him  he  ought  to  send  Filipino 
troops  to  South  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  unpubll- 
dzed  achievements  of  the  Vice  President's 
recent  mission  was  to  arrange  to  keep  chan- 
nels of  communications  open  to  Hanoi, 
Pelplng,  and  Moscow. 

The  war  plans  are  being  stepped  up  but  the 
Vice  President  arranged  that — through  the 
Pakistanis  to  the  Chinese,  through  the  In- 
dians to  the  Russians,  and  through  some 
delicate  channels  directly  to  Hanoi — the  olive 
branch  is  to  be  constantly  dangled. 

If  a  peaceful  settlement  of  this  wretched 
war  Is  achieved,  it  very  Ukely  will  be  because 

of  communications  through  these  channels 

but  surely  not  because  of  any  widely  debated 
proposals  and  gestures  on  the  American 
political  scene. 


Changing:  Agricnltore 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or  KAWSAs 
IN  TECE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7. 1966 
Mr.  DOLK     Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
▼hen  nationwide,  in  fact  worldwide,  at- 
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tentlon  is  focused  upon  assisting  hungry 
nations,  the  outstanding  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Kansas  City  Star  Just 
yesterday,  March  6.  is  of  particular  in- 
terest. The  editorial  by  Rod  Tumbull. 
the  Stars  agricultural  editor,  discusses 
world  food  needs  and  the  possible  effect 
on  domestic  farm  plans.  As  he  states, 
•'Once  a  commitment  has  been  made,  it 
will  be  difBcult  to  turn  back." 

Mr.  Tumbull  is  widely  recognized  for 
his  knowledge  of  agriculture  and,  with- 
out question,  one  of  the  Nation's  top 
agricultural  editors.  I  believe  everyone 
will  agree  his  editorial  Is  an  exceptional 
one. 
Pakm  SuRPLusrs  Pall  as  a  Victim  or  Dkmanb 

Recently  an  executive  of  a  wbeatfTOwer 
organlzatloQ  wrote  to  bla  members:  "Lf  some- 
one had  said  to  me  3  years  ago  'your  ezcesa 
suppltea  of  wbeat  would  be  gone  by  July  1, 
1966.'  I  would  have  s&ld.  'listen  Bud.  you 
have  your  head  In  the  clouds.'  ' 

Tbls  comment  Uluatratea  the  national  sur- 
prlM  over  the  apparent  dUappearanoe  of  tb« 
IT  .a.  farm  surplus  problem.  No  doubt  It  baa 
come  as  a  surprise — If  In  fact  we  can  say 
that  the  surplu«ea  an  gone. 

Actually.  It  doea  seem  a«  IX  all  at  once  au- 
thorities are  speaking  of  our  farm  surpluses 
••  something  In  the  pctct  and  are  referring 
to  stoclcpUes  aa  reaervea.  rather  than  prob- 
lems. Certainly  tbla  waant  the  attltiide 
even  leas  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  1966 
farm  act  waa  pa  Med  by  OongreM.  The  new 
law  provided  for  still  greater  reductions  In 
acreage*  to  control  production. 

Now,  in  contrast,  the  Department  of  Agrt- 
ciUture  Is  ever  so  slightly  looaenlng  some  of 
the  reins  on  ixtxluctlon  In  1046.  Also  there 
are  people  who  propose  that  this  country  had 
better  hurriedly  return  to  using  Its  Idle  acres 
before  we  run  Into  serious  worldwide  food 
problenvs. 

What  happened?  How  could  the  change 
come  so  fast  as  between  surplus  piles  and  re- 
serves, or  even  shortages? 

It  Is  a  long  story,  difficult  to  explain  in  all 
Its  details.  But  In  the  main,  the  big  change 
that  has  come  faster  than  most  people  antic- 
ipated has  been  In  demand,  both  domestic 
aid  worldwide,  and  In  both,  the  dollar  mar- 
kets and  our  giveaway  programs. 

A  second  major  shift  has  beea  In  attitude, 
perhaps  induced  by  the  rapidly  expoxidlng 
demand.  Surpluses  are  not  measured  en- 
tirely In  pounds  or  bushels  alone,  we  are 
learning.  Another  factor  Is  whether  the 
public  or  the  market  regards  a  certain  quan- 
tity as  a  surplus  or  a  reserve. 

For  any  valid  assessment  of  the  current 
situation  as  to  surpluses  versus  reserves,  it 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  this  coimtry  has 
substantial  stocks  of  grains  on  hand.  Ektl- 
mates  are  being  made  that  as  of  July  1  this 
year  the  wheat  surplus  may  be  down  to  600 
mlUlon  bushels.  This  would  be  the  carry- 
over of  wheat  on  hand  as  the  new  harvest 
began.  Incidentally,  that  60O-mllllon  flg\ir« 
Is  one  often  proposed  as  the  amount  this 
coontry  always  should  have  In  reserve — It  Is 
approximately  what  we  use  annually  at 
home  for  food  and  seed. 

The  United  States  never  had  a  carryover 
of  600  million  bushels  until  IMO.  This 
amoimt  was  depleted  during  the  war  years 
and  tbe  total  did  not  get  back  up  to  the  600- 
mllllon  figure  again  until  1953.  We  will  also 
have  more  than  a  bllUon  bushels  In  com  on 
hand  next  October  1.  Again,  tbe  carryover 
of  tbls  feed  grain  never  In  all  history  reached 
a  billion  bushels  imtll  1968.  So  we're  not 
yet  scratching  the  bottom  ot  the  barrel  when 
It  comes  to  supplies  of  these  grains.  That  dr- 
eumstance.  indeed,  is  one  thing  that  has  the 
administration  worried.  It  fears  that  de- 
mand for  Increasing  production  will  break 
the  dike  again  and  bring  about  a  return  of 


surplus  piles  before  an  absolute  outlet  for  aU 
can  be  aasxired. 

Tbe  surplus  plies,  which  have  Impressed 
themselves  so  much  upon  the  Nation,  grew 
In  the  late  1950's.  The  decisive  Iximp  In 
carryover  wheat  stocks  came  after  the  huge 
1958  crop  of  1.457.435.000  bushels.  Inciden- 
tally, the  average  per-acre  yield  that  year  was 
27.5  bushels,  a  figure  never  achieved  before 
nor  since.  The  wheat  carryover  continued  to 
grow  until  1961  when  It  peaked  at  1.411  mil- 
lion bushels.  As  mentioned,  predictions  are 
that  It  will  be  at  around  600  million  bushels 
this  July  1. 

The  feed  grain  surplus  likewise  grew  In  the 
1950'8,  reaching  a  top  of  4,700,000  tons  la 
1961.  It  Is  expected  to  be  at  around  6  mil- 
lion tons  this  next  October.  Strangely 
enough,  while  the  feed  grain  yields  were 
large  In  the  1950's.  they  have  been  even 
larger  In  the  1960'b,  with  alltlme  records  set 
In  1965  on  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums. 

The  surpluses  accumulated,  obviously,  be- 
cause production  was  greater  than  consump- 
tion. In  turn,  the  surplus  plies  are  growing 
smaller  now  for  the  simple  reason  that  larger 
amounts  of  the  grain  are  being  consumed. 

The  reasons  why  are  Impressive  and  their 
development,  which  seems  to  have  caught  so 
many  by  surprise.  Is  Interesting. 

The  one  word  that  describes  the  situation 
still  Is  demand. 

Demand  has  skyrocketed  because  of, 
among  other  things: 

Prosperity  In  the  advanced  nations  of  tbs 
world. 

Hugh  needs  In  tbe  less-advanced  nations 
of  the  world. 

The  rapidly  Increasing  world  population. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Remand  significant 
developments  have  Included  short  wheat 
crops  In  both  Australia  and  Argentina,  tradi- 
tionally Important  exporting  nations. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  Is  the  shock  that 
came  to  the  world  when  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
former  exporter,  had  to  buy  wheat  In  huge 
quantities. 

Balanced  against  all  the  Indications  of  in- 
creasing demand  Is  the  realization  that  the 
only  major  grain  surplus-producing  area  in 
the  world  Is  North  America — the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

All  these  factors  together  have  changed 
attitudes  on  Just  what  constitutes  a  surplus. 
In  other  words,  a  given  quantity  of  wheat 
or  com  dosen't  appear  so  big  or  market- 
frightening  as  It  did  some  years  aga 

Now  as  for  these  forces  that  are  skyrocket- 
ing demand.  It  will  be  observed  that  many 
are  interrelated. 

First,  world  prosperity,  which  affects  the 
United  States  and  most  o<  tb»  other 
advanced  nations. 

In  this  country  the  utilization  of  feed 
grains.  85  percent  of  which  go  for  livestock 
and  poultry  feed,  has  been  rising  markedly 
since  the  middle  igSCs.  Both  population 
growth  and  proeperlty  have  contributed  to 
such  expanding  use.  In  the  marketing  year 
1964-55.  the  United  States  required  89.700- 
000  tons  ot-feed  grains  to  feed  Its  livestock. 
This  year  an  estimate  Is  that  the  correspond- 
ing utilization  will  be  119.100,000  tons. 

But  even  more  dramatic — and  greater  In 
percentage — has  been  the  Increase  of  feed 
gram  exports.  They.  too.  began  to  rise  In 
the  middle  1950's.  Ths  total  In  19&4-66  was 
iVt  million  tons.  Without  an  exception 
there  has  been  an  Increase  each  year  since 
then.  And  in  1966  the  total  should  reach 
an  amazing  35  million  tons. 

Tbe  major  feed  grain  is  com.  A  3-bllllon- 
bushel  crop  used  to  be  considered  a  big  one 
for  the  United  States.  All  through  the 
1950's,  when  surpluses  wer*  building  a{x  ths 
com  crops  were  running  above  S  billion  and 
approaching  4  bUUon.  Our  first  4-bUllon- 
bushel  crop  wbs  harvested  In  1903. 

Last  year,  an  anttms  record  was  set  witk 
4,1T1  million  bosiieia.    Tbs  slgnUloant  point 


Is  that  we  apparently  are  going  to  use  It  all 
this  year,  domestically  and  In  exports.  The 
carryover  next  October  I  wlU  be  approxi- 
mately 1.200  million  bushels,  or  Just  about 
the  sanve  as  it  was  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago.  A  record  crop,  but  no  Increase  In 
surplus. 

More  poultry,  more  livestock  In  Kurope 
and  Japan  spell  big  business  for  U.S.  feed 
grain  exporters.  People  In  the  countries  are, 
fit  we  say  ID  the  United  States,  eating  higher 
on  the  hog.  The  first  part  of  this  year,  for 
exampJe,  combined  exports  of  grain  sor- 
ghums and  com  to  Italy  were  up  70  percent 
over  the  same  period  in  the  previous  year. 
Japan  Is  the  No.  1  importer  of  US.  corn  and 
and  soybeans  and  its  take  of  these  two 
grains  was  up  60  percent  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year.  Spain.  West  Germany,  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  Belgium  all  are  taking  more  and 
more.  American  salesmanship  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  boost  in  trade,  \  yt 
general   prosperity   can't   be   discounted 

Hardly  anybody  back  In  1956  would  havv 
predicted  totals  In  exports  that  are  being 
experienced  today.  There  were  authorities 
at  that  time,  however,  who  were  contending 
that  the  way  to  get  rtd  of  surpluses  was 
to  get  out  and  sell  them. 

The  feed  grain  exports  go  mostly  for 
dollars.  It  Is  a  different  story  with  wheat. 
But  the  effect  on  the  surplus  pile  Is  the 
same.  The  United  States  has  been  sending 
more  and  more  wheat  abroad  since  1955. 
Here  poverty  and  famine  In  the  world  are 
dominating  factors.  In  the  current  year 
the  total  may  reach  900  million  bushels.  A 
major  part  of  this  will  be  under  tbe  Public 
Law  480  program,  even  though  our  dollar 
exports  have  been  Increasing  also.  Domestic 
consumption,  plus  exports,  will  require  some 
300  million  more  bushels  of  wheat  than  the 
United  States  raised  last  year. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing 
data  that  the  utilization  of  grain  produced 
In  this  country  took  an  appreciable  upward 
trend  In  the  middle  1950'a  which  not  only 
has  continued  to  this  day,  but  appears  to 
be  accelerating.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
had  a  farm  program  which  has  taken  some 
50  to  60  million  acres  out  of  production. 
This  decrease  must  have  had  some  effect 
on  production,  even  when  record  yields  were 
being  experienced.  Farmers  In  the  Com  Belt, 
It  has  been  estimated,  have  almost  doubled 
their  use  oC  fertilizer  since  1960. 

To  whatever  extent  the  farm  program  has 
checked  total  yields,  it  has  helped,  along 
with  greater  utilization,  to  reduce  the  surplus 
piles. 

Thus  we  find  ourselves  today  with  sur- 
pluses In  smaller  quantities  than  was  the 
case  a  few  years  ago.  Plus  the  fact  that 
because  of  current  and  pending  demand,  a 
given  quantity  of  surplus  doesnt  frighten 
us  as  much  as  before.  With  this  new  situa- 
tion In  regard  to  surplusee,  we  face  new 
decisions  on  how  to  proceed  In  agriculture. 

One  major  decision  must  be  on  how  much 
we  intend  to  commit  to  the  hungry  nations 
of  the  world.  The  result  will  have  Its  effect 
on  all  farm  plans.  Once  a  commltoxcnt  has 
been  made.  It  wUl  be  difficult  to  tur*  back. 

After  deciding  what  we  Intend  to^«upply 
to  the  hungry  nations  then,  since  w<b  h^v* 
a  Oovernment-planned  agrlcult\ire.  It  will  1)s 
up  to  the  administration  to  determine  what 
the  production  acreage  should  be  and  what 
reserves  should  be  maintained.  The^iissump- 
tlon  now  Is  that  acreage  controls  ^l  be  re- 
laxed to  some  extent,  with  poa&tbly  all  re- 
strictions on  plantings  removed  by  1975. 

The  weather  remains  an  vinknown  factor. 
We  have  experienced  In  recent  years  perhaps 
the  best  crop-growing  period  In  recent  his- 
tory. Suppose  there  Is  a  trend  the  other 
way? 

It  will  take  a  master  hand  on  the  con- 
trols lever  to  determine  Just  whjtt  acreage 
Is  needed  la  the  various  crops  which  have 
""        tinder  Oovemment  guidance  but  which 
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now  appear  to  be  graduating  from  the  trouble 
category. 

We  have  always  been  convinced  that  the 
market — what  people  will  pay — is  the  best 
guide  to  jmxluctlon.  But  a  new  element  Is 
added  In  our  programs  to  give  food  to  needy 
nations. 

When  the  market  docs  guide  production, 
farmers  are  Inclined  to  overproduce  when 
prices  are  high  and  follow  the  opposite  prac- 
tice when  prices  fall.  Currently  prices  are 
relatively  good.  We  woiUd  siiggest  that 
farmers  would  be  wise  not  to  press  their  luck 
too  far  In  boosting  production  too  fast.  But 
again,  who  actually  knows  what  demand  will 
be  or  how  we  will  be  favored  by  the  weather? 
The  Immediate  future  does  appear  rosy  for 
agriculture.  But  the  millennium  Is  not  yet 
guaranteed. 


A  Miracle  of  Fortitude 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    IfXW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped  has  named  Robert  J. 
Smlthdas  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  as  Handi- 
capped American  for  1965. 

Mr.  Smithdas  is  both  deaf  and  blind. 
Yet,  he  Is  gainfully  employed,  maintains 
his  own  household  where  he  cooks  and 
performs  home  chores,  holds  an  advanced 
college  degree,  is  a  published  poet,  and 
excels  in  athletics.  He  Is  a  living  ex- 
ample of  the  ability  of  a  handicapped 
person  to  surmount  his  disabilities — his 
la  a  story  of  ability,  not  disability. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  Mr.  Smithdas  from  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Performance,  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  F>resldent's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped,  be 
printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DzAr-BLiND  Man  Named  Handicapped 
AtuaiicAN  OP  THE  Year 
Robert  J.  Smithdas'  personal  triumph  over 
deafness  and  blindness,  and  his  work  to  pre- 
pare others  similarly  disabled  for  Uves  of 
usefulness,  has  resulted  In  his  selection  as 
Handicapped  American  for  1965  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee. 

Smithdas,  40,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  contracted 
meningitis  when  he  was  6  years  old  and  the 
disease  left  him  both  deaf  and  blind. 

As  director  of  the  deaf-blind  program  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brook- 
lyn, Smithdas  counsels  as  many  as  60  men 
and  women  in  many  areas  ranging  from 
employment  to  social  adjustment.  He  also 
lectures  extensively  on  problems  relating  to 
the  deaf-blind  In  the  New  York  area  and 
other  cities  and  he  travels  Independently 
His  message  reaches  a  total  of  250,000  per- 
sons annually. 

In  addition,  Smithdas  is  a  consulUnt  to 
the  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  Service  for  the  Deaf- 
Blind,  a  regional  program  servUig  adults  so 
handicapped  In  a  16-State  area. 

Smithdas  received  his  high  school  educa- 
tion at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  In 
Watertown,  Mass.  After  additional  rehabili- 
tation at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  BUnd. 
where  he  also  was  employed  as  a  shopworker 
from  1946  to  I960,  Smithdas  entered  ths 
liberal  arts  college  of  St.  John's  University 


In  Brooklyn  and  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree cum  laude  In  English  in  1950. 

He  was  appointed  a  counselor  In  commu- 
nity relations  at  the  home  In  1950  and  In 
this  position  he  helped  develop  a  program 
to  educate  the  public  on  the  problems,  the 
needs,  and  the  employabUity  of  the  blind  and 
the  deaf-blind. 

In  1953  Smithdas  became  one  of  a  select 
few  deaf-blind  persons  to  receive  an  ad- 
vanced degree  when  he  was  awarded  a  mas- 
ter's degree  In  education  from  New  YcH-k 
Universitj.  He  was  named  to  his  present 
post  in  1962. 

Smithdas  reads  and  writes  Braille  rapidly 
and  makes  use  of  all  other  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  deaf-blind.  Including  the 
manual  alphabet.  He  maintains  his  own 
apartment — doing  his  own  cooking — and 
manages  his  own  affairs. 

Although  he  had  help  In  school,  In  reha- 
bilitation sessions,  and  In  college,  it  was 
Smithdas'  determination,  Ingenuity,  and  his 
capacity  to  make  the  best  use  of  that  help 
that  enabled  him  to  bridge  the  gulf  created 
by  a  lack  of  sight  and  hearing  and  thereby 
become  independent. 

In  addition  to  his  work.  Smithdas  has  a 
wide  range  of  other  Interests  running  from 
poetry  to  wrestling.  Many  of  his  poems  have 
been  published  In  magazines  throughout  the 
United  States  and  a  book  of  his  collected 
poems  is  to  be  published  early  in  1966.  In 
addition,  his  autobiography,  "Life  at  My 
Fingertips,"  was  published  by  Doubledav  & 
Co.  In  1958. 

Smithdas  has  won  numerous  honors  In- 
cluding the  Poet  of  the  Year  Award  for  1961 
from  the  Poetry  Society  of  America  and  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  New  York 
State  Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  1956. 
Smithdas  was  nominated  by  Peter  J.  Sal- 
mon, executive  director  of  the  Industrial 
Home  fM-  the  Blind.  His  nomination  was 
endorsed  by  the  New  York  Governor's  Com- 
mittee. 

The  award  is  a  mahogany  and  silver  plaque 
made  for  the  President's  Committee  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  In 
New  York  City.  It  will  be  presented  to 
Smithdas  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  the  morning  of  April 
28,  1966,  In  the  Washington  HUton  Hotel. 

The  award  Is  presented  annually  to  the 
person  who  has  surmounted  his  or  her  hand- 
icap to  become  a  useful  citizen  and  who  has 
helped  encourage,  inspire,  or  facUiUte  em- 
ploj-ment  of  other  handicapped  persons 


Mistake  United  Statei  Made  in  China  It 
Being  Repeated  in  Africa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  has  been  said  of  UJS.  foreign 
PollCT  that  its  most  pathetic  aspect  Is 
faUurfe  to  profit  frwn  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Instead  of  learning,  we  proceed 
to  repeat  mistakes,  just  as  though  they 
had  never  happened. 

The  Mobile  Press  newspaper.  In  an  edi- 
torial March  1,  1966,  discussed  one  aspect 
of  this  phenomenon.  I  ask  that  it  be  re- 
produced here  and  I  recommend  It. 
Mistake  Vntted  States  Made  m  China  Is 
Being  Repeated  in  Atrica 
A  lot  of  people  are  asking,  "Why  are  we 
fighting  in  Vietnam?"  j       c  we 
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And  they  are  getting  a  lot  of  differing  an- 
swers. 

The  one  answer  they're  not  getting  is  a  real 
answer. 

We're  sending  brave,  young  Americans  to 
their  death  In  the  jungles  and  highlands  of 
Vietnam  as  a  direct  result  of  the  stupidity 
of  American  officialdom  during  the  Truman 
administration  when  this  Nation  cooperated 
In  the  communlzatlon  of  China. 

Reds  were  sold  to  the  people  In  the  late 
forties  as  agrarian  reformers,  by  officials  who 
should  (some  think  they  did)  know  they  were 
Communists. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  Communists 
would  have  taken  over  China  with  or  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  our  State  Department. 
But  the  fact  remains  to  haunt  this  and  fu- 
ture generatioiis  that  the  takeover  was  made 
with  U.S.  State  Department  assistance  The 
striped  pants  boys  pulled  the  rug  from  un- 
der the  Kuomlntang  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  de- 
nied him  promised  military  hardware  and 
peved  the  road  to  Pelplng  for  Mao  Tse-tung. 
In  a  few  years  people  will  be  asking  why 
we're  sending  yoimg  Americans  to  slaughter 
in  the  Jimgles  and  highlands  of  Africa. 

To  the  Johnson  administration's  eternal 
shame,  the  answer  will  be  the  same  a«  the 
one  asked  now  about  Vietnam.  We  will  be 
sacrificing  our  young  manpower  and  our  sub- 
stance In  Africa  becapse  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  the  L.B.J,  regime  U  cooperating 
in  the  communlzatlon,  of  Africa. 

Today  we  have  joined  forces  with  Commu- 
nists masquerading  as  black  nationalists 
upon  whom  we  have  conferred  the  "free  and 
equal  station  of  Independent  nations"  in 
Africa  to  destroy  Western  clvUization  on  the 
Dark  Continent. 

We    are    denying    oil    to    anti-Communist 
Rhodesia,  aad  flying  it,  at  »1.07  per  gallon  to   ' 
U.S.  taxpayers,  to  black  Zambia. 

Aside  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  Portuguese  Angola  and  Mozambique 
Rhodesia  U  the  only  stable,  prosperous  na- 
tion in  all  Africa.  It  has  committed  one  un- 
pardonable sin.  In  the  view  of  the  bureau- 
crats. In  falling  to  apply  to  Uncle  Sam  for 
military  and/or  economic  assistance  in  the 
years  In  which  our  tax  doUars  have  disap- 
peared in  the  bottomless  bogs  of  other  Afri- 
can tribal  states.  South  Africa,  likewise  has 
decUned  to  come  hat  In  hand  to  Washington 
Yet.  there  are  those  In  V£.  leadership  who 
insist  that  such  nations  are  dangerotis. 

Despite— or  maybe  because —  these  free  na- 
tions failed  to  tap  America's  tax  largess  the 
citizens  of  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia  both 
Negro  and  white,  enjoy  by  far  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  all  Africa. 

But  uiider  present  U.S.  pollcji  they  must  be 
destroyed.  ^ 

And  when  they  are,  the  puny  native  re- 
gimes that  replaced  the  colonial  administra- 
tions In  the  African  tribal  states  will  be 
toppled  on  signal  by  the  Reds  and  the  vast 
mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  of  Africa 
wlU  be  delivered  Into  the  hands  of  the 
monster  manipulators  who  have  vowed  to 
bury  us. 


Address  of  Daniel  P.  Loomis,  President  of 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YQUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4,  Mr.  Daniel  P.  LoomJs,  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads, delivered  an  address  before  the 
National  Defense  Transportation  Asso- 
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elation.  Third  European  Regional  Con- 
ference In  London.  As  an  advocate  of 
rail  transportation,  natiirally  Mr.  Loomla 
made  a  very  good  presentation  of  the 
case  for  the  railroads  and  developed 
some  very  Interesting  modem  statistic* 
In  regard  to  rail  transportation. 

His  address  follows : 
WoKLD    Raiuoao    Rkmaosamce:     Beacon    of 

Hops  rom  rnc  TajMaroan  Ptmnic 
(Addraaa  by  Daniel  P.  Loomlfl.  president.  As- 
sociation of  Amertoan  RaUirxKli,  before  th« 
National  DefenM  TranaportaUon  Associa- 
tion. Tbird  European  Regional  Conference, 
London.  England.  Uarob  4.  1966) 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  an  honor  It  Is  for 
an  American  railroadman  to  join  thla  dtstin- 
gulsbed  group  here  In  Europe  and,  partlcu- 
lacly.  here  In  Britain — the  ancestral  borne  ot 
both    the    Industrial    Resolution    and    the 
transportation  base  of  tte*  tgoat  of  sweep- 
change — the  railroads. 

There  la  also  aometltlng  especially  fitting 
tha^  here,  today,  we  abould  nveet  to  examine 
the  rising  prospects  at  tblm  first  great  prod- 
uct and  servant  of  the  naaroblne  age — a  140- 
year-old  Industry  wtach  rose  to  dominate 
Land  transport;  then  lost  its  status  and  tnuctt 
of  its  tralBe  under  the  hammer -action  blows 
ot  road.  air.  and  water  ootnpetltlon;  and  now. 
almost  mlracuknisty.  finds  ttaelf  poised  on 
the  threshold  of  another  golden  age  of  aerv- 
ice  to  mankind. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  an  exaggeration. 
Nor  Is  this  bright  outlook  confined  to  the 
United  States.  You  can  see  the  raU  portenu 
of  a  better  transport  fitture  In  Brttalns 
planned  "liner  trains."  in  the  Oontlnent's 
acclaimed  Trans- Europe  Bq^esaes.  in  Japan's 
hlch-epeed  Tokaldo  line,  tn  the  expansion  of 
m*lnllne  networks  in  Oouaaunlat  lands  and 
th«  developing  nations,  in  the  gathering  em- 
pbasU  in  major  cities  everywhere  on  build- 
ing and  extending  raU  tranatt  syatems. 

Why  this  worldwide  rrsasns 1  of  rail- 
roading? The  answer  lies  In  the  inesoapcLble 
transportation  dem&nds  of  growing  ptopula- 
tlons  and  production. 

Especially  in  the  more  Industrialized  and 
motorized  nations,  the  whole  world,  with  tu 
burgeoning  millions,  booming  output  and 
rising  Individual  expeotatloiM  of  a  better  Ufe. 
is  heading  into  transport  problems  of  gar- 
gantuan proportloas.  This  U  obviously  ths 
caac  In  and  around  oar  teeaalng  supercltiea. 
And  across  the  oountryitde.  projections  of 
growth  rates  of  the  pasc  35  years  Indicate 
total  freight  volume  Oowtng  between  cttlea 
In  the  United  States  could  mulUply 
a'4  times  by  the  year  3000.  with  Inter- 
city passenger  travel  climbing  to  nearly  five 
times  Its  present  high  level. 

Who  win  handle  such  loads?  How? 
The  motor  vehicle,  which  Initially  gave 
man  a  heady  mobuity  and  flexibiUty  u  now 
floundering  under  the  flood  of  sheer  num- 
bers— despite  all  our  roadbulldlng  and  traffic 
engineering  Ingenuity.  Aloae.  it  cannot  pro- 
vide the  free  flow  of  people  and  goods  basic 
to  the  health  of  our  Intrlc^ly  organized, 
highly  concentrated  modern  societies. 

No:  to  achieve  this  Imparattve  also  requires 
the  ultimate  in  mass  transit  systems  and  the 
development  of  railways  Into  superfreight- 
ways  for  the  high-speed  hauling  of  vast 
volumes  at  low  costs.  The  simple  fact  Is 
that  no  other  carrier  can  co«oentrate  so  great 
a  flow  of  people  and  goods  In  such  a  limited 
space— a  crucial  asset  to  the  developing 
megalopolU.  And  as  the  day  of  a  balanced, 
total  transport  approach  dawns,  a  great  new 
era  of  superrailroads  is  bom. 

What  must  nations  do  to  achieve  the  ulti- 
mate in  rail  servloes? 

Whether  raU  systems  ans  publicly  owned, 
as  here  in  Europe,  or  pnv«tely  owned  as  In 
the  United  States,  the  paUem  of  problems  is 
■«rprtaingly  similar,  ths  routs  to  solutloDs 
much    ths    saois.    As    Bodem     technology 
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swept  across  the  world  and  brought,  first, 
great  national  rail  systems,  then  rubber 
wheels,  wings,  and  pipelines,  the  firs*  era  of 
a  single  carrier  domination  of  transport  was 
replaced  by  a  man;  carrier,  tilghly  competi- 
tive envtrorunent.  Rail  systems  had  to  be 
reevaluated  and  refitted  Into  the  new  overall 
transport  structure.  For  example,  since 
trains  on  traciu  are  basically  heavy  volume 
carriers,  railroads  found  themselves  unable 
to  match  motor  vehicles  In  many  light-load, 
short-haul  areas,  or  the  airplanes  for  long- 
haul  travel  speed. 

Railroadmen  thus  found  It  imperative  to 
Implement  this  kind  of  rationalization  ac- 
Uon: 

1.  Eliminate  light-traffic  little-used  lines 
and  unneeded  duplicate  routes,  consolidating 
multiple  stations,  shops,  yards,  and  other 
terminal  facilities,  and  trlnunlng  railroads 
down  to  the  trunk  and  main  limbs  of  the 
transport  tree. 

2.  Create  a  smoothly  interconnecting  road- 
rail  transfer  system  to  assemble  and  feed 
volume  traffic  to  mainline  routes  and  permit 
door  to  door  delivery  of  shipments,  making 
railroads  as  competitive  on  service  as  on 
price. 

3.  Undertake  bold  research  programs  to  de- 
velop new  equipment  to  attract  customers 
and  new  means  of  achieving  greater  efficiency 
in  operations. 

4.  Invest  heavily  to  modernize  plant, 
mechanize  operations,  automate  services  and 
step  up  worker  productivity. 

5  Reduce  prices  to  attract  volume  ship- 
ments. In  line  with  the  new  railroads'  rising 
economies. 

The  going  along  this  reorganization  Una 
has  nowhere  been  easy.  So  many  barrleri 
have  been  encountered  In  many  cases,  in  fact, 
that  these  steps  often  seem  more  a  hope  than 
a  reality.  Yet  nations  are  moving  toward 
these  goals.  Understanding  of  the  railroad's 
unique  advantages  and  the  great  role  It  can 
play  on  the  transportation  team  Increases 
steadily  on  the  part  of  the  pubUe  we  serve 
and  the  public  officials  who  help  direct  our 
destiny.  So,  too,  does  realization  of  the  con- 
sequences of  failure  to  allow  railroads  to 
carry  out  these  affirmative  actions. 

Since  I  catmot  speak  for  other  rail  systems. 
I  would  like  today  to  offer  as  an  example  of 
some  fulfUIment  along  these  lines,  and  much 
bop>e  for  more,  the  story  of  the  revolution  of 
change  taking  place  on  U.S.  railroads — that 
2 14.000- mile,  600.000- man  titan  which  last 
year  carried  300  million  passengers  and  origi- 
nated 14  bllllMi  tons  of  freight.  This  revo- 
lution Is  made  up  of  six  major  areas  that  run 
Bide  by  side  like  a  six-track  railway: 

The  technological  revolution,  modernizing 
facilities  and  operating  methods  to  attain 
greater  efficiency  across  the  board. 

The  customer  service  revolution,  providing 
new  standards  of  equipment  delivery  speed, 
and  dependability. 

The  structural  revolution,  streamlining  the 
overall  rail  network  to  eliminate  wasteful 
duplications  and  speed  up  thrxmgh  move- 
ments. 

The  work  rules  revolution,  bringing  work 
practices  Into  Une  with  modern  facilities  and 
methods. 

The  pricing  revolution,  a  basic  overhaul  of 
freight  rates  yielding  rising  beneflu  for  raU 
customers, 

A  government  policy  revolution,  without 
which  the  full  fruiu  of  all  the  other  changes 
can  never  be  realized. 

Our  technological  changeover  Is  being 
fueled  by  a  railroad -financed  capital  im- 
provement program  that  has  Involved  $23 
billion  over  the  past  two  decades  and  has 
now  reached  a  record  rate.  This  has  resulted 
in  the  steam  locomotive  being  sidetracked 
by  dlesel-electrics  of  increasing  power  and 
utility:  in  revltallzaUon  of  our  "wagon"  or 
freight  car  fleet  with  spedally  equipped, 
larger  uniu  allowing  heavier  loading  at  de- 
creasing charges;  In  the  expansion  of  cen- 
tralized train  control  systems  to  37,000  miles 


of  mainline  routes;  in  the  construction  of 
dozens  of  push  button  freight  car  "mar- 
shalling" or  classification  yards;  In  the 
strengthening  of  track  and  the  mechaniza- 
tion of  maintenance;  tn  the  application  to 
railroading  of  electronic  data  processing, 
radio,  radar,  television,  microwave,  and  other 
modern  marvels. 

Where  are  these  developments  leading 
railroads?  , 

Well,  if  we  look  ahead  only  a  few  years,  we 
can  see  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  our 
major  networks  are  equipped  with  Ingenious 
facilities  for  gathering  and  processing  car 
location  and  oi)eratlng  information;  before 
data  transmission  attains  new  levels  of 
capacity  and  accuracy,  and  all  remote  op- 
erating personnel  are  tied  closely  together  by 
radio  and  other  means  of  instantaneous 
communication;  before  car  classification  be- 
comes mainly  automated  and  train  opera- 
tions more  centrally  controlled;  before  key 
freight  trains  are  run  on  passenger-type 
schedules  and  deliveries  made  within  a  sure 
range  of  dependability. 

New  passenger  train  achievements,  mean- 
while, are  promised  through  the  upcoming 
Joint  railroad-Government  high-speed  pro- 
gram along  our  eastern  corridor  from  the 
Capital  at  Washington  to  New  York  City  and 
on  to  Boston— where  eventually  will  stretch 
a  strip  city  400  mUes  long.  As  visitors  to 
America  know  from  personal  experience,  the 
United  States  has  always  had  marvelous 
long-distance  passenger  expresses.  This  test 
should  demonstrate  that  despite  all  the 
growth  In  auto  and  air  travel — and  partly 
because  of  It — there  remains  a  genuine  pub- 
lic demand  for  comfortable  and  fast  rail  serv- 
ice on  shorter  trips  in  dense  population  areas. 
Through  this  first  Government  Involvement 
In  the  United  States  In  long-range  rail  re- 
search, the  Nation  will  also  perhaps  chart 
the  way  toward  spectacular  new  departures 
In  ground  transport  to  serve  o»ir  mounting 
millions. 

Progress  in  freight  services  Is  spearheaded 
by  new  emphasis  on  market  research  and  on 
meeting  rising  customer  service  require- 
ments. Dramatically  pointing  up  these  ap- 
proaches Is  the  piggybacking  of  truck  trailers 
and  containers  on  rail  flatcars,  which  has 
multiplied  sU  times  in  10  years.  This  form 
of  intermod.'U  teamwork,  combining  the 
local  flexibility  of  trucking  with  the  long- 
haul  economy  of  railroads,  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  Ulple  In  the  United  States  in  the 
next  decade,  not  only  InJecUng  new  efficiency 
into  freight  distribution  but  also  taking 
heavy  loads  off  our  crowded  road  systems. 

With  standardized  dimensions  and  simpli- 
fied billing  methods  for  through -movements 
by  any  combinaUon  of  camera,  contalnen 
are  also  on  the  way  toward  becoming  a  major 
factor  in  international  trade. 

In  another  spectacular  comeback.  VS.  rail- 
roads last  year  moved  from  auto  factories 
nearly  5  million  new  motor  vehicles.  Made 
possible  by  an  expanding  fleet  of  twc^  and 
three-level  "rack"  cars,  this  rail  traffic  is 
almost  10  times  that  of  1958,  when  railroads 
carried  less  than  one-tenth  of  new  auto 
shipments. 

"Unit"  train  movements  of  ooal,  orep,  grain, 
and  other  products  also  continue  to  expand, 
with  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  rail-hauled 
oool  In  the  United  States  now  shuttling  in 
these  solid  tralnloads  without  stop  from  mine 
to  consumer.  Indications  are  that  shippers 
of  large  voUunes  will  find  sUll  more  ways 
of  thus  bypassing  intermediate  yards  and 
promptly  loading  and  unloading  equipment 
to  get  unprecedented  tise  of  rolling  stock 
and  correspondingly  low  costs  and  rates. 

In  the  vital  merger  movement,  a  score  of 
United  States  rallroculs  are  now  engaged  in 
unification  proceedings,  promising  an  ulti- 
mata streamlining  of  our  76  major  railroads 
*"**  P**°y  other  Unes  Into  a  smaller  number 
of  larger  systems,  with  sharply  reduced  oper- 
aUng  cosu  and  expedited  through  move- 
ments. 
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Europeans  with  their  single  national  net- 
works can  appreciate  the  overriding  need  the 
United  States  faoee  to  oome  to  grips  with  the 
problems  posed  by  otir  multiplicity  of  inter- 
woven rail  companies.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  a  full-scale  merger  movement  could  cut 
rail  operating  ooeta  by  some  10  percent,  free- 
ing a  blUlon  dollars  a  year  for  further  im- 
proving our  services  and  reducing  prices. 
Such  savings  are  essential  If  we  are  to  boost 
this  Industry's  annual  capital  investment 
from  19658  record  »1.«  bUUon  to  the  «2 
bilUon-plufi  railroadmen  feel  is  needed  to 
really  reshape  plant  and  equipment  to  meet 
modem  needs. 

Adjustment  of  work  practices  to  the  new 
railroad  dynamism  has  been  a  foremost  chal- 
lenge in  the  United  States  as  elsewhere,  and 
I  beUeve  that  deeplte  the  occasional  sound 
and  fury  on  this  issue,  we  are  making  head- 
way In  solving  It  with  the  least  posBlble  hard- 
ship to  employees.  This  has  been  particularly 
true  as  concerns  our  phasing  out  of  the 
position  of  freight  locomotive  fireman,  which 
became  completely  surplus  with  the  shift 
from  steam  to  dlesel  power.  A  gradual  ap- 
proooh  oomblned  with  employee  protecUon 
benefits  of  unprecedented  magnitude  U  car- 
rying out  this  change  with  virtually  no 
adverse  effects. 

Our  freight  rate  revolution  has  becomelhe 
great  pay-oS  in  terms  of  immediate  public 
benefits.  As  you  aU  know,  railroading  con- 
tains a  "magic  cycle"  which  is  essentially  the 
appUoatlon  of  mass  production  techniques  to 
transportation :  The  more  volume  loaded  onto 
railroads — the  more  tons  per  car,  the  more 
cars  per  train,  the  more  trains  per  day — the 
lower  the  cost  for  hauling  each  unit.  And 
the  lower  these  unit  costs,  the  lower  can  be 
set  the  freight  rates  paid  by  customers.  And 
the  lower  railroads  can  set  these  prices,  the 
more  volume  Is  attracted. 

We  have  put  this  cycle  to  work  so  well 
that  despite  an  Increase  In  the  UjS  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  lo  percent  since  1966, 
our  average  raU  freight  charges  have  been 
reduced  each  year  for  7  years  and  are  now 
14  percent  under  the  1966  level.  The  scope 
of  resulting  pubUc  benefit  can  be  measiu-ed 
by  the  fact  that  if  last  year's  rail  freight 
▼olume  had  moved  at  1966  tmlt  charges, 
American  shippers  in  1966  woiUd  have  had 
to  pay  $1.4  billion  more  for  rail  transporta- 
tion than  was  actually  charged. 

Another  meastirement  of  the  Impact  of 
railroad  modernization  lies  in  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  share  of  the  freight  hauled 
between  UJ3.  clUes.  This  had  declined  each 
year,  along  with  rail  travel,  for  18  years  prior 
to  19fll.  And  while  passenger  business  con- 
tinues to  slide,  railroaders  In  1961  leveled 
off  their  freight  share  at  43  percent  of  the 
total  and  have  held  It  there  since.  With 
the  NaUon'B  economic  expansion,  rail  freight 
volume  has  thus  been  expanded  by  scnne 
6  percent  each  year,  giving  a  current  load 
one-fourth  greater  than  In  1961. 

This  banner  achievement  shows  how  the 
American  railroads  are  moving  toward  a 
greater  day  despite  all-pervading  competition 
from  universal  auto  ownership,  expanding 
superhighways,  improved  waterways  and  the 
rocketing  rise  of  aviaUon.  And  as  raUroads 
oome  to  gripe  with  these  challenges,  they  are 
simultaneously  bulldlng^w  efficiency  and 
dynamism  Into  ovu-  productive  economy 
helping  hold  the  lid  on  inflationary  price 
pressures,  smoothing  the  flow  of  goods  Into 
international  trade  and  strengthening  the 
defense  base  under  the  freedoms  we  all  hold 
so  dear. 

It  Is  significant  In  this  regard  that  U.S. 
railroads  have  been  meeting  all  the  domestic 
transport  requirements  imposed  by  the  Viet- 
nam conflict,  and  we're  proud  that  our  mili- 
tary leadership  has  been  fit  to  commend  us 
for  this  effort.     I  might  point  out  for  this 


defense-conscious  audience  that  within  the 
As6oclatlon  of  American  Railroads,  as  among 
our  members  lines,  defense  requirements  take 
priority.  You  have  all  heard  of  the  so-caUed 
"hot  line"  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Kremlin,  Well,  our  railroads  Tnainfa^in  i^ 
ready  line  to  the  military  on  a  7-day-a- 
week,  24-hour-a-day  basis  so  we  can  re- 
spond effectively  and  Instantly  to  any  mili- 
tary requirement  for  rail  service.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  AAR  also  maintains  offices 
with  the  traffic  manager  for  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  have  in  being  the  nationwide 
capability,  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Industry, 
to  assemble  rail  equipment,  to  divert  move- 
ments, to  expedite  and  trace  shipments  and 
otherwise  adjust  raU  services  to  the  needs  of 
the  mUitary.  In  keeping  with  a  long  tra- 
dition of  serving  the  Nation's  defense  needs, 
the  VS.  railroads  today  stand  ready  to  go 
all  out  to  meet  any  emergency  of  the  future. 
There  are  many  Indications  that  President 
Johnson  and  his  transportation  aids,  pick- 
ing up  where  Presidents  Kennedy  and  El- 
senhower left  off,  are  aware  of  such  vital 
rallroal  contributions  and  will  work  to  bring 
U.S.  laws  and  regulatory  practices  Into  line 
with  the  vast  changes  being  wrought  in 
travel  and  distribution  patterns.  We  thtis 
hope  to  see  further  Washington  efforts  to 
move  toward  these  essential  policy  goals: 

1.  Placing  all  carriers  on  a  more  eqtial 
basis  as  reg;ards  the  taxes  Government  takes 
from  each  and  the  assistance  It  gives. 

2.  Allowing  maximum  freedom  for  all  to 
adjtist  to  change  by  modernizing  merging, 
coordinating,  diversifying. 

3.  Allowing  maximum  freedom  for  all  to 
compete  on  prices  and  services. 

Actiially,  these  are  goals  railroadmen  In 
most  lands  would  Uke  to  see  Implemented. 
And  while  the  Government  trend  seems  to 
be  running  In  this  direction,  we  cannot  help 
but  wonder  If  It  is  moving  fast  enough  to 
allow  railroads  to  c^e  fully  with  pyramid- 
ing public   transpoaW needs. 

We  know  as  welljb  anyone  that  change 
upsets  and  frequently  hurts.  But  raUroads 
must  be  allowed  to  move  with  the  tide,  or 
they  will  surely  be  swept  under — and  their 
vital  services  lost  to  the  public.  Jtor  In- 
stance, if  lltue-used  ports  of  a  nation's  raU 
network  need  to  be  cut  back  to  achieve  a 
virile  system  of  main  routes  between  major 
centers,  many  branchllne  communities  may 
feel  loss  despite  the  availability  of  motor 
vehicles  as  an  alternative  means  of  trans- 
port. Yet  this  rationalization  is  crucial  If 
overall  good  is  to  be  realized  and  the  vicious 
circle  of  railroad  declines  broken.  Other- 
wise, chronic  operating  losses  oa.  light-load 
routes  wash  out  gains  on  beavy-volvune 
routes,  bringing  rising  deficits  for  taxpayers 
to  bear  where  railroads  are  publicly  owned 
and  eventual  bankruptcy  where  railroads  are 
privately  owned.  Companion  plagues  In- 
clude insufficient  Improvement  funds  spread 
too  thinly  over  too  many  fadllUes,  acceler- 
atlng  the  deterioration  of  plant  and  serv- 
ices and  leading  to  imdermlned  employee  mo- 
rale, public  protests.  Government  Investi- 
gations, political  crises — and  on  and  on. 

Gentleman,  there  are  better  ways  to  run 
a  railroad. 

Railroadmen  have  no  Intention  of  discard- 
ing the  good  of  the  past  but  we  recognize 
that  what  we  have  done  in  days  gone  by 
is  simply  not  good  enough  for  the  present — 
and  will  certainly  not  be  good  enough  for 
the  tough  challenges  of  tomorrow. 

The  modern  railroader  Is  aiming  at  new 
levels  of  excellence  in  running  this  mar- 
velous machine  we  call  a  railroad.  AroiHid 
our  stations,  yards,  sidings,  shops  and  out 
on  the  line  where  the  big  trains  nunble  by, 
things  will  never  be  quite  the  same  again. 

For  all  our  nations,  this  forms  ons  cf  tlM 
brightest  beacons  of  hope  for  a  better  futurs. 
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Mr.  EVTNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
recently  informed  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  concerning  business 
mergers  that  are  continuing  at  record- 
breaking  sF>eed  and  at  a  record-breaking 
level. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Commission  re- 
veals that  most  of  the  1965  mergers- 
more  than  1,000 — Involve  the  manufac- 
turing Industry — a  development  which 
adds  to  the  seriousness  of  this  situation 
because  of  the  high  degree  of  concentra- 
tion already  existing:  among  certain 
groups  of  manufacturers. 

The  PTC  merger  announcement 
follows: 

Mehcers  Rxacked  Recoko  LrvELS  Last  Yea* 
Merger  activity  rose  sharply  last  year,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  reported  today. 
Last  year  both  the  number  and  assets  of 
large  manufacturing  and  mining  firms  ac- 
quired reached  the  highest  levels  on  record. 
AcqulslUons  In  various  industries  and 
businesses  In  1965  totaled  1.893,  as  compared 
with  1.797  In  1964.  Of  the  1,893  acquisi- 
tions In  1966,  1,628  were  full  acquisitions.  In 
the  sense  of  control  by  the  acquiring  com- 
pany. These  were  acquisitions  of  more  than 
half  of  the  assets  or  stock  of  other  com- 
panies, as  weU  as  aubeldiarles  and  entire 
divisions  of  other  companies.  The  rest, 
numbering  266,  were  partial  acquisitions- 
minority  stock  Interest,  individual  manu- 
facturing plants,  service  establishments  and 
the  like. 

Most  of  the  acquislttons  In  1965.  as  In  other 
years,  occurred  In  manufacturing  Industries. 
Of  the  1,628  full  acquisitions,  acquiring  man- 
ufacturing companies  accoimted  for  1,063,  or 
65  percent.  Previous  percentages  were  66  In 
1964,  66  in  1963,  and  66  In  1962.  These  data 
do  not  Include  acquisitions  of  cpmpanles 
subject  to  regulation  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, such  as  banks,  railroad,  airline  and 
steamship  companies,  radio  and  television 
broadcasting  companies,  public  utility  com- 
panies, and  others.  In  addition,  the  Com- 
mission points  out,  many  acquisitions,  par- 
tlcmarly  small  ones,  are  not  pubUclzed. 

lUBGES  TRENDS  IN  ItJUiTTF ACTtTUNG  AND  MINING 

The  Commission  maintains  an  annual 
series  of  firm  disappearances  via  merger  in 
manufacturing  and  mining  which  covers 
merger  trends  back  to  1940,  based  on  reports 
In  two  financial  services.  Last  year,  accord- 
ing to  this  series,  mergers  In  the  manufac- 
turing-mining sector  topped  the  1,000  mark. 
In  the  mldflftles,  the  number  of  firms  ac- 
quired, according  to  this  series,  stood  at 
about  600  per  year.  In  the  early  fifties  the 
number  ranged  around  200  to  300  per  year. 

The  Commission  also  noted  a  sharply  ris- 
ing trend  In  the  rate  at  which  large  manu- 
facturing and  mining  concerns  are  being  ac- 
quired. The  Oommlsslon  recently  developed 
a  new  merger  series  which  shows  for  each 
year  beginning  with  1948  both  the  number 
and  the  assets  of  the  large  manufacturing 
and  mining  concerns  taken  over  by  mergers. 
lATge  firms  are  defined  as  companies  with 
aasets  of  910  mUUon  or  more.    There  arc  a 
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nmited  number  of  such  larje  concern*  In  the 
economy  aa  a  whole,  the  Coaunlsslon  points 
out,  but  they  play  an  Important  role  In  man- 
agement decisions  regarding  output,  inveet- 
ment.  prices,  technological  InnoTatlmia  and 
other  ciltlcal  factors.  Some  2,400  large  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  companies  In  the 
United  States  control  In  the  aggregate  over 
80  percent  of  all  manufacturing  and  mining 
assets. 

Data  for  the  last  5  yean  Indicate  a  sharply 
rising  trend  In  the  frequency  with  which 
large  flrma  are  acquired.  In  19«5.  91  larg« 
mergers  were  recorded.  The  acquired  assets 
of  these  companies  totaled  t3.8  billion,  an 
Increase  of  38  percent  over  19«4.  Over  the 
past  S  years,  1961-66.  the  number  of  larga 
acquisitions  has  averaged  75  per  year,  with 
total  acquired  assets  averaging  over  $2.7  bU- 
llon  annually.  Since il94«,  a  total  of  811  larg» 
manufacturing  and  mTning  concern*  have 
been  acquired.  The  assets  of  these  firms 
totaled  $37  1  blUlon  at  the  time  of  their 
absorption  through  mergers  with  other  flrma. 

SIZX  OP  ACQtTniNC  COICPANIZS 

Over  the  past  5  years,  the  shiire  of  manu- 
facturing and  mining  merger*  accounted  for 
by  companies  with  aaaeto  In  excess  of  9100 
million  has  Increased  steadllj.  The  1966 
percentage  Is  higher  than  that  for  any  year 
since  1955.  when  this  breakdown  first  became 
available.  Moreover,  acquisition  activity  by 
firms  of  this  stae  ha*  Increased  sharply  since 
1961.  In  1966,  for  example,  firms  with  assets 
of  tlOO  million  or  more  aecounted  for  37 
percent  of  the  1.008  recorded  manufacturing 
and  mining  mergers  compared  with  only  17 
percent  of  the  954  merger*  recorded  in  1961. 

A  substantial  reduction  proportionately  In 
merger  activity  on  the  part  of  small  firms 
has  taken  place  since  1961.  Firms  with  as- 
sets of  tlO  mlUlon  or  lea*  accounted  for  46 
percent  of  manufacturing  and  mining  mer- 
gers In  1961  compared  with  only  30  percent 
in  1965. 

iNBusTar  or  scgtmovc  companim 
In  1966,  as  In  preceding  year*,  most  acquisi- 
tion* (83  percent)  were  made  by  manufac- 
turing companlea  with  the  remainder  split 
between  mining  and  other  companies. 
Among  manufacturer*,  companies  engaged 
In  the  production  of  electrical  machinery 
acquired  the  largest  number  of  companiea 
(117).  followed  by  chemicals  (89).  nonelec- 
trical machinery  (87).  food  and  kindred 
product*  (86).  fabricated  metal  products 
(03),  and  transportation  equipment  (SO). 
Firm*  In  these  6  Industry  groups  accotinted 
for  a  total  of  901  or  abnoM  60  percent  at 
mergers  recorded  during  198S. 

An  examination  of  the  data  since  1965 
show*  that  some  substantial  change*  hav* 
occurred.  Between  1966  and  1959,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Comml— Ion'*  data  show  that  a(>- 
parel  manufacturers  acquired  41  manufac- 
turing firms.  In  1966  alone,  however,  ap- 
parel manufacturer*  accounted  for  43  acqul- 
Blttoaai  similar,  thoagh  Ism  dramatlo 
chAnge*.  have  occurred  also  In  pnntlnc 
and  publishing,  petroleum,  rubber  prod- 
uct*, and  profeaelonal  and  adentlfic  equip- 
ment Indiistrle*.  For  19M.  only  4  of  th«  23 
Industry  classes  show  an  absolute  decline  In 
the  number  of  merger*  since  1964. 

JOtWT    V  KM  TUBS    ACllViri     nf     IM* 

For  the  first  time  the  Commission  include* 
data  on  new  Joint  venture  activity.  In  19a&, 
171  newly  organized  }otnt  venture*  were  r«- 
ccrded.  These  venture*  Involved  the  p«r- 
tldpaUon  of  American  companla*  In  both 
dome«ti«  and  foreign  project*.  OT  thoa* 
Joint  venture*  recorded  in  1968.  113 — or  m 
percent — involved  VA.  and  foreign  ean»- 
p*nl**  and  wlU  operate  la  foreign  ooun^rlM. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  correspondence 
from  my  district  and  from  ail  parts  of 
the  country  In  regard  to  H.R.  8282.  Of 
all  these  hundreds  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams not  one  has  been  In  favor  of  this 
bUI. 

An  editorial,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wednesday.  March  2,  1966.  issue  of  the 
OreenevUle  Sun  of  Greenevllle.  Tenn.. 
states  very  succinctly  the  many  argu- 
ments against  this  measure  that  have 
been  written  to  me.  and  I  Insert  this  edi- 
torial In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Scopx  OP  HJl.  8383  Staggers  One's 

iMACINATtOIf 

It  Is  too  difficult  for  the  average  citizen 
to  keep  up  with  everything  that  Is  of  im- 
portance going  on  In  this  country  or  pn>- 
poeed  In  Congress.  We  are  constantly 
keeping  one  eye  on  the  swelling  war  In  Viet- 
nam, demonstrations.  Investigations.  Infia- 
Uon.  tax  Increases,  and  the  other  eye  on  be- 
wildering domestic  leglslaUon  that  stagger* 
one's  Imagination. 

Many  a  pending  bill  In  Congreaa.  whose 
long-range  effect  could  be  o*  great  Impor- 
tance, becomes  almost  totally  obscured  sim- 
ply because  there  la  pist  too  much  for  the 
news  media  to  adequately  cover  and  for  the 
average  Individual  citizen  to  analyse  and 
undersund.  ThU  Is  the  case  of  a  proposed 
measure  known  as  HJl.  8383— a  shocking 
grab  for  Federal  power.  If  thl*  measur« 
passes.  It  wUl  bring  drastic  changes  In  the 
existing  Federal-State  system  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Control  of  this  syste{n 
would  pass  almost  entirely  to  the  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

No  one  Is  arguing  with  the  humanlUrlan 
purpose  that  unemployment  compensation 
was  originally  intended  for  But  thl*  new 
proposal  (H-R.  8383)  wlU  put  preesure  on 
SUtes  to  surrender  their  rights  to  determine 
who  should  get  Jobless  pay,  how  long  the 
payments  should  laat  and  how  much  they 
should  be.  H  R.  8383  U  so  Uberal  that  It 
woxild  open  the  door  to  thousands  of  new 
outlawed  claims,  would  aUow  people  to  cheat 
In  getting  benefits,  and  would  discourage 
any  punishment  to  thoee  caught  cheating. 
The  bill.  If  passed,  wiu  hurt  employee*,  em- 
ployers, and  the  general  public.  It  truly 
•taggers  ones  Imagination. 

For  one  thing,  it  would  strike  down  State 
law*  whose  purpose  Is  to  stop  undeserving 
beneflu  to  those  who  are  discharged  for  mis- 
conduct, who  qxMt  a  Job  without  cause,  and 
who  refuse  to  accept  suitable  employment. 
(Note  carefully  the  word  "suitable.") 

It  would  almost  double  the  payroll  taxes  In 
th*  next  few  year*,  and  this  load  would  come 
on  top  or  the  recent  subatanUal  Increase  In 
social  sectirlty  levlea.  Thl*  would  force  con- 
sumer prices  up. 

It  would  outlaw  experience  rattngi  for  em- 
ployers— th*  syvtem  under  which  employer* 
who  maintain  stable  employment  pay  ic^  in 
haa  tlioM  who  faU  to  do  this.  In  ad- 
miUlona  at  wutlei*  woold  be  allowed 


to  take  a  year's  vacation  by  Just  quitting 
their  Jobs  and  collecting  benefits.  After  that. 
Just  one  more  day  of  work  would  qualify  him 
for  another  26  weeks  of  benefits.  See  any 
flaws  yet?    Too  many  In  our  estimation. 

And  probably  the  worst  of  all  is  that  HJl. 
8283  takes  the  unemployment  insurance  sys- 
tem out  of  the  hand*  of  the  Individual 
States,  and  put*  It  under  Federal  control. 
And  the  cost  of  this  proposal  runs  Into  the 
blUlons  of  dollars.  One  might  ask  the  ques- 
tion "Why  keep  on  working  when  I  can  col- 
lect easy  pay  for  not  working?" 

If  HJl.  8283  passes,  thU  Nation  will  have 
made  another^  giant  step  forward  to  a  com- 
plete welfare  state.  This  will  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  "cradle  to  the  grave"  security 
idea.  It  wUl,  in  oxir  estimation  and  that  of 
many  of  th*  Nation's  leading  businessmen, 
cause  a  drastic  rise  in  unemployment  and 
inflation.  Can  we  afford  such  programs?  We 
again  are  looking  at  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Everett  Doiksem  as  our  savior. 


Institntion  of  "Yisitinc''  Is  Long  Gone 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

OP    TXNKESSBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afomfay,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  who  represent  rural  districts  and 
those  who  represent  the  urban  districts 
will  certainly  enjoy  an  outstanding 
article  by  BUI  Powell  which  appeared  in 
the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  on  March  4, 
entitled  "InBtltutlon  of  'Visiting'  Is  Long 
Gone." 

It  brings  back  pleasant  memories  of  a 
bygone  era  in  this  Nation's  history.  This 
article  Is  so  outstanding  that  I  thought  it 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress. 

The  article  follows: 
Bni   PowKu.'*   Notebook:    iNSTtrrrnoic   op 
"VismNo"  I*  Long  Ook* 

Memory  play*  txlcka.  What  has  happened 
always  seems  nicer  than  it  really  was. 

Someone  said  the  older  you  get  the  farther 
It  wa*  you  had  to  walk  to  school.  And  some- 
one else  said  the  more  the  years  grow  on 
you.  the  deeper  the  snow  got — say  in  the  ter- 
rible winter  of  1917. 

But  people  have  fun  looking  backward. 
There  isn't  too  much  Joy  in  the  cold  realities 
of  the  present  time,  and  cold  fear  can  grip 
a  man  looking  seriously  ahead. 

So  when  a  man  started  talking  with  me 
about  the  glories  erf  days  gone  by  I  tried  to 
chalk  him  up  to  Just  another  wrinkle  of 
time  In  his  life. 

But  this  was  hard  to  do. 

He  was  talking  of  days  when  people  visited 
each  other  and  really  enjoyed  It. 

Usually,  visiting  came  as  a  surprise.  When 
1  wasn't  more  than  4  or  6  years  old  they 
cam*  In  wagons,  with  straight  chairs  behind 
th*  wagon  seat  for  the  women.  The  kids 
sat  on  the  Jolting  wagon-bed  floor. 

They  gaUy  came  down  the  road,  and  those 
who  were  to  be  the  hosts  stood  in  the  fron 
yard  and  excitedly  welcomed  whoever  It  wa 
that  came  around  the  dusty  or  muddy  e 
In  the  big  road  which   lead  crookedly 
poorly  to  th*  places  of  commerce — stating 
with  the  country  store. 
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Somehow,  we  always  had  something  pretty 
good  to  eat  when  visitors,  some  of  them 
cousins  and  other  relatives,  came.  Maybe  it 
had  been  Oreat  Northern  beans  and  barrel- 
flour  biscuits  all  week,  but  the  visiting  day 
which  nearly  always  was  Sunday,  produced 
an  unusual  fare. 

If  a  ham  stUl  hung  In  the  smokehouse.  It 
was  cut.  Fruit  being  saved  for  special  occa- 
sions was  opened.  A  chicken  was  run  down 
and  converted  for  the  feast,  and  pies  were 
made  virtth  dried  apples  or  from  canned  black- 
berries. 

Never,  as  I  can  remember,  did  anyone  re- 
sent a  visit;  no  one  hid  in  the  House  or  pre- 
tended to  be  away  from  home.  No  one  made 
excuses  If  visitors  happened  to  let  It  be  known 
beforehand  that  they  were  coming. 

Later,  visitors  came  to  our  house  In  model 
T  Fords  or  Stars  or  Chevies. 

The  squarely  buUt  cars  were  driven  Into 
the  yard  in  a  hodgepodge.  The  women 
cooked  and  the  men  sat  In  the  yard  and 
talked  and  whittled  before  dinner.  They  re- 
turned to  the  yard  to  talk  and  whittle  whUe 
the  women  washed  the  dishes. 

No  one  thought  of  leaving  until  dusk  be- 
gan, and  It  was  past  time  tot  the  night- 
work— the  milking  and  feeding  at  home 

Then  all  would  assemble  for  a  last  few 
minutes  of  pleasantries.  The  wagons,  In  their 
time,  and  the  cars  In  their  time,  would  rum- 
ble away  In  the  gathering  shadows  leaving 
loneliness,  and  early  night  which  turned  a 
deserted  yard  Into  a  place  where  a  hoot  owl 
ventured  or  a  bat  darted  through  the  air 
as  If  magnetized  by  the  groimd. 

Visiting  wasn't  one  of  the  many  victims  of 
the  depression. 

People  continued  to  associate  In  a  warm 
friendly  way.  although  the  meals  no  longed 
were  feasts.  ""bw 

I  recall  a  big  day  when  a  big.  bony  buffalo 
fish  caught  In  a  muddy  pond  was  about  aU 
there  was  on  the  table.  In  the  1930's,  a  half- 
dozen  cans  of  salmon  and  big  biscuits  often 
^me   the   attracUons   during  a  "country 

If  they  were  in  season,  cabbage,  tomatoes 
green  omons.  turnip  greens,  new  potatoes' 
or  green  beans  made  the  feasts  truly  big' 
But  often  they  were  not  In  season 

Often,  the  visitors  only  saw  dead  stalks 
»nd  old.  gnarled  leaves  along  barren  rows 
which  offered  nothing  except  promise  of 
springtime. 

othe"r*  ^  ""  **'**  ***^'  V^P\t  enjoyed  each 

People  haven  *t  changed  so  much,  but  the 
times  have.    And  that  Is  the  sad  thing 

People  sun  Uke  to  get  together  but  as- 
sociation U  precise,  the  mad  result  of  press- 
ing schedules.  Feverish  parties  are  the  pres- 
ent-day InatrumenU  of  "vlslUng"  and  thev 
aren't  much  good.  ^^       ^ 

People  like  to  hide  now. 

"Come  to  see  us.  but  call  before  you  come" 
^m'p^y'*'''^  ^^  "'  P^P^K  *«  <*«»Ke 

«>,^K!.'.r'**'°"*  *  ''°*'^*'  ^  "o^e  fellowship 
which  did  people  some  good 

i>„!?v  ^  °*  ""*  °"*  pattern  wlU  ever  come 
back  The  cold.  IndivlduallsUc  way  Is  a  way 
Of  life  already  and  wlU  get  worse.  ^ 

In  10  or  16  years  people  may  not  even 
•peak  to  each  other  unless  speaking  is  a 
^mce""'*'*    w    »    means    of    executing    a 

Oh.  people  win  nod  to  each  other  at  ball 
games  or  the  forced  assemblies  sijch  as  PTA- 

now  will  be  long  gone. 

.>,i!?l?ll^"°5  «'n««''^lflg  people's  relaUon- 
^Ip  with  each  other  U  perplexing.  Some- 
times It  U  astounding.  ^^ 

I'm  pretty  sure  It  U  one  of  the  most  serlou* 
problems  of  modem  society. 

We're  so  smart  that  we  don't  have  sens* 
to  profit  from  a  backward  look. 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  was  visited  and 
harangued  by  an  avowed  atheist.    Mrs. 
Madalyn  Murray  was  very  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  Supreme  Court's  denial 
to  millions  of  American  youngsters  of  £he 
right  to  pray  in  the  public  school.    She 
has  already  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  was  no  Isolated  Instance  by  moving 
In  the  Maryland  courts  to  strike  down 
that  tax  exemption  which  religious  in- 
stitutions have  always  enjoyed  In  the 
United  States.      In  Boston,  hoping  for 
converts,    she    found    her    visit    turned 
rather  into  a  rallying  point  for  citizens 
from    across    the    Commonwealth    who 
have   banded  together  into  Massachu- 
setts Citizens  for  Public  Prayer     Box 
1776.  Rutland.  Mass. 

I  do  not.  of  course,  question  her  privi- 
lege of  dissent.  But  I  do  question  the 
propriety  of  escalating  this  privilege  into 
a  right  to  dictate  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  what  they 
shall  or  shall  not  do  in  those  schools 
which  are  sustained  by  their  tax  doUars. 
Democracy  has  never  had  cause  to  worry 
when  one  or  another  of  its  citizens  dis- 
agrees with  some  consensus. 

In  fact  the  habit  and  the  ability  to  ac- 
commodate dissent  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal glories  of  any  democracy.  But  this 
is  not  to  set  up  the  dissenter  as  an  arbiter 
tyrannizing  over  the  bulk  of  the  citizenry 
Equal  protection  of  the  law  must  extend 
as  weU  to  the  greater  as  to  the  lesser 
number  among  us.  Once  he  has  been 
given  his  right  to  silence  or  abstention, 
to  aUow  the  dissenter  to  determine  public 
policy  m  such  a  case  as  this  is  oligarchy 
pure  and  simple. 

I  believe  a  precedent  for  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  school  prayer  can  be 
found  in  the  Supreme  Court's  own  deci- 
sion In  the  matter  of  the  flag  salute 
Here  the  Court  did  not  throw  out  the 
salute  altogether.  It  simply  said  that 
no  one  could  be  forced  against  his  con- 
science to  participate  in  it.  I  concur 
with  Dean  Erwin  Oriswold.  of  the  Har- 
vard Iaw  School  who  said  Court  action 
,  .,  .5  school  prayer  cases  was  "abso- 
lutist" and  "thought  denying." 

The  motto  of  the  city  of  Boston  as 
Rev  Robert  G.  Howes  of  Catholic  Uni- 
versity reminded  Mrs.  Murray  during  one 
of  her  appearances  in  New  England  Is 
"Slcut  patribus,  sit  Deus  nobis."  As  He 
was  with  our  fathers,  let  Gtod  stand  with 
us.  I  am  certain  that  for  the  vast  major- 
ity of  those  I  represent  and  their  neigh- 
bors religion  is  indeed,  as  the  Nation's 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  once  expressed 
it,  "our  chief  national  asset."  I  have 
heard  from  a  number  of  them  They 
are  deeply  troubled  at  the  removal  of  God 
iTMn  the  public  classroom.     They  nee 
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clearly  that  this  removal  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  series  of  attacks  which  un- 
less checked  once  and  for  aU.  must  lead 
to  the  erosion  of  every  other  instance  of 
public  reverence.  They  want  action  now 
to^  repeal  what  Madalyn  Murray  stands 

I  urge  again,  as  strongly  as  I  can,  that 
all  Americans  who  share  my  belief  in  the 
validity  and  the  urgency  of  public 
reverence  make  their  voices  heard  loud 
and  long.  At  least  as  loud  and  long  as 
was  the  voice  of  Madalyn  Murray  in 
Massachusetts  a  few  days  ago 

My  own  position  has,  perhaps.  Jbeen 
best  expressed  by  two  men.  The  flrst  is 
professor  of  law  at  Pordham  University. 
Chari^E  Rice,  who  writes  in  his  excel- 

T^"w„^^    '"^^   Supreme    Court    and 
Public  Prayer": 

I  believe  that  the  Court  wUl  find  Itself  Im- 
prisoned by  Its  logic  and  that  the  American 
people  wUl  see  most  of  the  accustomed  reUirt- 
ous  elements  of  public  Ufe  eliminated  singly 
but  Inexorably.  •  •  •  We  are.  I  beUeve.  vrtt- 
nesslng  the  erection  of  a  new  public  ortho- 
a^^^  agnosticism.  It  U  an  orthodoxy 
destined  to  degenerate,  unless  the  Court  Is 
checked.  Into  an  afflrmaUve  secularism  bring- 
ing m  Its  train.  In  place  of  our  accustomwl 
governmental  hoepltallty  to  all  religious  a 
pubUc  policy  of  hostility  toward  thelstlc 
religion. 

The  second  Is  that  of  Dean  Emeritus 
Henry  Van  Dusen  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary: 

The  corollary  In  both  law  and  logic  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  Interdictions  Is  in- 
escapable, prohibiuon  of  the  affirmative 
recognition  and  coUaboratlon  by  government 
at  al  levels  vrith  all  organs  of  reUglons  in  aU 
relationships  and  circumstances.  A  con- 
sistent appUcatlon  of  such  a  poUcy  would  In- 
volve a  revoluuon  In  the  Nation's  habitual 
practice  in  the  matter  of  religion  •  •  • 
Nothing  less  than  this  Is  at  stake. 

I  am  glad  that  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  listened  with  forbearance 
to  Mrs.  Murray.  I  am  even  happier  that 
so  many  of  them  have  joined  the  fight  to 
restore  fully  and  proudly  the  right  to 
public  reverence. 


Democracy:  Connterpart  of  Tomorrow 
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OP 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr  MILI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
tne  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladles  auxIUary 
inducts  a  voice-of-democracy  contest 
This  year  over  300.000  school  students 
I*articipated  In  the  contest  ampetlng  for 
the  five  scholarships  which  are  awarded 
as  the  top  prizes.  The  winning  con- 
testant from  each  State  is  brought  to 
Washington.  D.C..  for  the  final  Judging 
as  guest  of  the  VPW. 

I  am  including  with  my  remarks  the 
winning  speech  fnMn  our  State  of  Ar- 
kansas as  delivered  by  Miss  Diana  P 
BarUett.  of  Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  district  I  have  the  honor  of 
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representing  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

DxMocmAcr:  Comrr^tPAar  ov  Tomobbow 
(By  DUn*  BarUeU) 

Democracy  U  no  mor*  than  thm  •oovpiad 
way  of  life  for  Amertcan*.  Sonw  dttaaoa 
expr«sa  It  In  mconsplcuou*  inUmldaUoDS 
such  aa,  "Let  Ckmgreas  run  tbe  country;  Vox 
keeping  my  noaa  clean."  UeanwlUle  their 
neighbors  rally  In  marches,  ahout  thema«lves 
hocuie  about  a  million  different  matters,  and 
generally  add  to  the  existing  confusion  of 
everyone  else. 

Americans  today  are  Inclined  to  accept 
democratic  Ideals  as  a  matter  at  course: 
Democratic  goTemnxnt  Is  the  moet  raJuable 
gift  any  bunutn  beln^:  could  wish  for,  much 
less  recelTe;  yet.  meat  Americans  take  It 
simply  as  a  part  of  our  ereryday  UTea. 
Democracy  either  "occurs"  for  them,  crop- 
ping up  mysteriously  at  voting  times,  or  baa 
heen  mlsptooad  banaath  an  avalanche  of 
■togana.  caoaea.  and  faneraUtlea. 

This  Is  our  country  today.  If  our  genera- 
tion of  youth  Is  to  experience  a  bright  demo- 
cratle  future,  then  it  Is  our  duty  to  prepare 
now  for  tha  stability  of  American  freedom. 
Just  how  do  we  prima  ourselves  for  such  an 
Impending  chaJlongeT  Primarily,  we  must 
meet  the  dutlea  facing  us  today:  the  meat 
Important  of  these  duties  Is  to  seek  a  good 
education.  Tha  prolonged  period  ot  formal 
learning  is  one  o€  the  baste  parts  at  our  Uvea. 
Within  this  period  dwells  the  key  to  our 
destiny.  We  must  take  full  advantage  of 
•ducaUon — use  It.  expand  It  to  Its  fuUeat. 
not  only  within  the  confines  of  a  dasaroocn. 
but  also  In  our  homea.  churchea.  and  placea 
of  recreation.  As  a  stixlenL  my  viewpoint 
takes  m  not  only  what  I  learn  today,  but  also 
how  I  oan  apply  this  knowledge  tomorrow. 
This  la  the  challenge  and  fulfillment  ot 
youth — preparation  for  adulthood. 

Democracy  dosa  oonalst.  In  part,  ot  pa- 
trtotlo  exuberance,  berltaga,  and  a  treasura 
ot  history  and  tradition.  This  precious  In- 
berltaBce  of  our  peof>le  goea  deeper  than  out- 
ward emblems,  at  course.  Democracy  plants 
Its  root  In  the  heart  and  mind  ot  every 
American.  To  thrive,  denkocracy  must  have 
a  Orm  foothold  In  Ita  dtlaansL  It  needs 
something  baste  and  rallabla.  As  students, 
wa  can  provide  a  strong  foundation  for  the 
democracy  of  tomorrov  U  wa  prepare  our- 
selvea  today. 

Our  Job  Is  to  Tltallas  democracy,  to  pre- 
vent It  from  becoming  stagnant  or  taken  for 
granted.  BdncaUcn  la  tha  main  road  to  this 
goal.  There  ar%  however,  other  leas-fr»- 
quented  bywaya  which  can  strengthen  oar 
determination.  One  at  theaa  bywajs  Is  to 
keep  abreast  ot  world  affaire,  to  stay  alert  to 
what  other  people  are  thinHnj^  bow  they  are 
thinking,  and  what  stimulates  their  thought 
prooeaaea.  In  short,  we  youths  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  broaden  our  acquaintance 
with  Ufa.  This  helps  ns  mature,  and.  con- 
sequently, to  secura  a  place  for  democracy. 
As  future  voters,  we  should  also  learn  to  t*- 
spect  our  rights;  use  the  vote,  voice  our  feel- 
ings, form  an  opinion  on  national  and  Inter- 
national affairs.  By  practicing  theaa  rlghta, 
wa  throw  the  spotlight  on  the  arena  of  dento- 
eratle  appllcKtlon.  Prom  this  use  will  spring 
a  fountain  or~  interest  to  quench  an  arid, 
bored  nation  of  free  people. 

There  la  a  final  obligation  ot  Americans:' 
we  have  to  foeter  a  true  lore  ot  freedom  and 
democracy  In  our  hearts.  We  have  to  weave 
a  sincere  pattern  ot  ballsf  in  the  democrats 
way  of  life  before  we  can  use  democracy,  be- 
fore wa  can  work  for  It,  and  before  we  can 
fight  for  It. 

Democracy  Is  oar  foremost  Mnssliig — ye*, 
terday.  today,  tomocrov.  Testsrday  hM 
passed;  today  Is  praetlcally  goose  only  «»- 
morrow  remalna.  Tomorrow  ^  si  rings  to' 
generation;  democracy  belong  to  Amerleana. 


Goldbwf  Wodd  Crash  Soath  Africa 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  newspaper  column  as  printed 
In  the  Mobile  Press  newspaper  for  March 
2.  1966,  included  some  shocking  allega- 
tions regarding  the  determination  of  for- 
eign policy  within  our  Government. 

The  Johnson  administration  should 
move  immediately  to  confirm  or  deny 
the  veracity  of  the  statements  made. 

The  entire  text  of  the  column  follows: 
Gornaio  WoviA  CairsH  Soutb  AnucA 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

Wasbincton. — Ambassador  Goldberg  Is 
trying  his  hand  at  using  the  "Pulbrlght  tech- 
nique" to  bring  about  a  major  change  in 
U3.  poUcy  in  Afrlea. 

Greatly  Impressed  with  the  publicity  im- 
pact the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
hearings  have  had  on  the  Vietnam  Issue, 
Goldberg  Is  masterminding  similar  House 
hearings  In  an  effort  to  develop  support  for 
Imposing  sanctloQS  against  South  Africa. 

Hs  has  persuaded  Representative  Bajuutt 
CHaia.  Democrat  erf  ilUnoU.  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Africa,  to 
oonduct  bearings  ■tarting  this  week  "to  de- 
termine whether  South  Africa's  policy  of  sep- 
arate darelopment  of  the  races  represents  a 
threat  to  international  peace  and  security." 

In  a  series  of  private  Ulks  with  African 
delegates  at  the  United  Nations,  Goldberg  is 
taking  credit  for  these  hearings,  saying  they 
are  needed  to  Influence  a  change  In  admlnls- 
tratlon  policy,  as  President  Johnson  Is  balk- 
ing at  Imposing  drastic  measures  against  a 
friendly  government. 

The  delegataa  o<  Ethiopia  and  Nigeria  are 
crediung  Ambassador  Goldberg  as  talking 
Uks  a  "war  hawk"  when  It  comes  to  South 
Africa. 

They  say  Goldberg  minces  no  words  In 
letting  It  be  known  he  favors  the  uaa  ot  foroa. 
if  necessary,  to  topple  the  Verwoerd  govern- 
ment. 

.\ocordlng  to  these  UN.  delegates.  Goldberg 
takes  the  position  that  "one  white  govern- 
ment in  Af  rloa  Is  one  too  many."  He  Is  said 
to  assert  that  If  the  House  hearings  can  dem- 
onstrate that  South  Africa's  policy  of  sep- 
arate development  of  tbe  raoas  Is  a  threat  to 
world  peaoe.  President  Johnson  can  be  In- 
duced to  drop  his  opposition  to  sanctions. 

Representative  O'Haba.  oldest  House  Kem- 
ber,  in  an  Interview  with  this  column,  oon- 
Ormed  AmlMaaador  Goldberg's  forceful  role 
In  arranging  the  hearings. 

03ABA  disclosed  that  Goldberg  urged  him 
to  hold  the  hearin^i  during  a  meeting  at  the 
Ambassador's  hotal  residence  In  New  York. 
Also,  that  the  former  Supreme  Court  Justlca 
suggested  the  "threat  to  International  peace" 
appro«u>h  be  used. 

After  returning  to  Washington,  O'Hasa 
sent  a  memorandum  to  his  groi«^>  announc- 
ing, "The  subooQimittee  will  try  to  determine 
whether  South  Africa's  policy  of  separate  d»- 
velopment  at  the  races  represents  a  threat  bo 
International  peace  and  security.'- 

"While  the  oommlttee  cannot  directly  In- 
fluence UA  foreign  policy."  O'Hasa'S  memo- 
randum oontlnued.  "a  sense  of  Congress'  res- 
duttan  might  have  a  strong  influence  on 
futuia  U.8.  poU2y  and  on  the  course  of  U3. 
Investments  in  that  oountry." 

ApfwoBtmAtaly    300    XJA.   firms,    including 
at  Vbm  largest   tn   ths   country,   have 
brancbaa  or  solaldUrles  In  South  Africa. 


it  country  is  one  of  the  few  that  have 
nev^r  received  or  asked  for  U.S.  aid. 

lougb  Representative  O'Haea  Is  telling 
his  Yubcommlttee  that  witnesses  from  all 
sided  win  be  beard,  the  list  of  those  slated 
to  tMtlfy  the  first  week  Is  weighted  heavily 
foryb  tougher  policy  toward  South  Africa. 
Blstant  Secretary  G.  Mennen  Williams, 
testimony  will  be  his  swan  song  in  the 
Sfate  Department,  will  be  the  lead-off  wit- 
ness. A  vigorous  supporter  of  a  tougher 
policy  toward  the  Verwoerd  regime.  Williams 
Is  expected  to  advocate  sanctions  If  app>roved 
by  the  United  Nations. 

Other  witnesses  will  be  Walter  Nielsen, 
president  of  the  African-American  Affairs  In- 
stitute; Vernon  McKay,  director  of  the  Afri- 
can Study  Center  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity; and  former  Ambassador  Joseph  Sat- 
terthwalte. 

Only  Ambassador  Satterthwalte  Is  opposed 
to  sanctions. 

McKay  is  author  of  a  plan  calling  for  UN. 
military  intervention  In  South  Africa  should 
that  country  refuse  to  give  up  Its  League  of 
Nations  mandate  for  southweat  Africa. 

The  explosive  question  of  South  Africa's 
right  to  control  diamond-rich  southwest 
Africa  Is  now  before  the  mtematlonal  Court 
of  Justice  at  The  Hague.  The  tribunal's  de- 
cision Is  expected  during  the  House  hearings. 
Phillip  Jessup.  former  State  Department  of- 
ficial. U  U.S.  representative  on  the  World 
Court. 

In  the  event  The  Hague  Court  rules  against 
South  Africa,  dva  rlghta  leaders  already  are 
planning  to  stage  a  giant  demonstration  In 
New  York  to  demand  UN.  action  to  enforce 
the  decUlon.  In  dvll  rlghta  drclea  the  be- 
lief Is  strong  that  the  Court  wlU  rule  against 
South  AXrloa. 


Wbere  Arc  Wt  Goiaf  To  Get  the  Ships? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oir 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or    CAJLXrOSNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa^TATTVES 
Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month.  I  addressed  the  Commtxiwealth 
Club  of  Callfomla  on  the  topic  "Where 
Are  We  Going  To  Get  the  Ships?"  Ten 
days  after  my  speech,  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Grave  Threat  to  Merchant  Ma- 
rine" appeared  In  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  It  raises  the  same  Issue  to 
which  I  addressed  myself  and  assesses 
the  prc^xjsed  manner  of  meeting  this 
threat,  as  outlined  in  the  conflicting  re- 
ports of  the  Interagency  Maritime  Task 
Force  and  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  fun  text  of  the  editorial  foUows. 
and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

GsAvx  Theeat  TO  MeacHANT  MAxnnc 

The  American  merchant  marine,  an  Indis- 
pensable element  of  the  national  defense, 
onoe  again  has  been  allowed  to  decline  to  a 
dangerously  low  level.  Worse,  large  sections 
of  it  are  threatened  with  oblivion. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  a  scant  20 
years  ago,  the  United  States  had  the  world's 
greatest  merchant  fleet.  Today  American 
bottoms  are  so  few  they  ta^nsport  only  9 
percent  ot  the  Nation's  foreign  commerce. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  our  country 
had  the  world's  mightiest  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry. Last  year  we  feU  to  lath  place. 
Soviet  Russia  Is  building  10  times  as  many 
merchant  vessels  as  this  country. 
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As  If  this  decline  were  not  bad  enough, 
a  governmental  task  force  has  recommended 
among  other  things  that: 

All  U.S.  passenger  ship  services  be  phased 
out  by  withdrawal  of  subeldles. 

The  total  merchant  fleet  be  reduced,  with 
a  corresponding  reduction  In  seamen's  Jobs 
from  47.000  to  26,000  over  the  next  20  years. 
Subsidized  ship  construction  in  American 
yards  be  cut  further,  and  American  shipping 
lines  be  encouraged  to  contract  for  construc- 
tion of  future  vessels  In  foreign  yards. 

These  task  force  recommendations  appear 
to  be  based  on  assumptions  that  the  role  of 
surface  vessels  In  military  lifta  U  decUnlng, 
that  this  country  can  count  on  the  emer- 
gency use  of  allied  merchant  fleeu  and 
American-owned  ships  flying  under  flags  of 
convenience,  and  that  subsidies  in  this  field 
no  longer  bring  an  adequate  return. 

But  these  are  questionable  assumptions. 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict  95  percent  of  all  sup- 
plies and  materiel  are  moving  by  ship.  Too. 
Vietnam  has  shown  that  our  Armed  Forces 
cannot  always  count  on  the  use  of  alUed 
vessels  and  ships  under  flags  of  convenience 
with  foreign  crews. 

And  the  eubeldy  Is  a  sound  Investment  so 
long  as  It  provides  thU  Nation  with  a  mer- 
chant marine  adequate  to  the  fullest  needs 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

Recently  the  public  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Maritime  Advisory  Committee  di- 
rectly challenged  the  task  force  recommen- 
dations. These  public  members  called  for  a 
strong  buUdup  In  all  categories  of  American 
Teasels,  and  construction  of  aa  the  vesseU 
In  American  yards.  That  U  good  advice 
We  urge  Congress  to  follow  It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

OF   MICRICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  literally  thou- 
sands of  words  are  written  and  read 
about  our  NaUon's  Involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, I  am  always  Impressed  and  moved 
by  the  words  of  those  with  the  greatest 
commitment  In  that  life  and  death  strug- 
gle— our  fightingmen.  Such  Is  the  case 
In  the  foUowing  arUcle  written  in  part 
by  a  young  Caro,  Mich.,  marine  and  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  news- 
paper. Tuscola  County  Advertiser.  Cait> 
Mich..  Rudy  H.  Petzold. 

I  hope  each  Member  will  take  a  few 
minutes  to  read  this  story,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  March  3,  1966,  edlUon  of 
the  Advertiser.    Mr.  Petzold  and  the  un- 
named marine  haVe  left  much  "food  for 
thought." 
The  article  follows: 
A  Lttter  Prom  Vietnam's  Junglk  Land 
(By  Rudy  H.  Petzold) 
A  young  Caro  marine.  In  the  middle  of  the 
fighting     In     Vietnam,    had    some    mighty 
pointed  things  to  say  in  a  recent  letter  to  his 
parents— things  that  we  at  home  might  well 
ponder  as  we  form  o\ir  opinions  about  the 
war    In    Vietnam    and    the    men    that    ai« 
fighting  It. 

Theee  are  some  of  the  things  his  letter 

'•Well,  you've  probably  guessed  where  I  am 
and  evertyhlng  is  as  fine  as  oan  be  expected— 
»t  least  rm  alive.    This  place  Is  tbe  moat 


miserable  place  I've  ever  been  in.  I  dont 
know  when  Tve  been  so  hot  and  thirsty  and 

tired.    I  don't  know  how  we  all  keep  going 

but  we  still  do. 

"It  seems  funny  saying  this,  but  I  sure  am 
glad  I  am  a  marine.  You  always  have  bud- 
dies who  will   help  you  when  you're  down. 

No  matter  how  tired  and  disgusted  you  get 

there's  always  somebody  to  make  you  smile. 
All  these  kids  grew  up  so  fast  I  only  hope  our 
prayers  are  answered  and  we  aU  get  back 
home  to  our  loved  ones. 

"It  really  hurts  to  see  some  of  these  young 
18-year-old  kids  (the  writer  Is  20)  faU  in 
front  of  you  •  •  •  none  of  them  cry,  though. 
They  Just  say  a  prayer  and  usually  we  get 
them  aboard  helicopters  and  get  them  to  a 
hcepltal— or  grave  registration— and  then 
home. 

"Mom,  I  swear  to  God  If  anybody  ever  says 
a  word  against  our  Vietnam  policy,  I  think 
I'd  kill  them.  All  these  guys  over  here,  hot 
and  miserable,  don't  ask  questions.  We  be- 
lieve In  our  country  and  our  Government 

and  we're  damn  well  fighting  our  butts  off 
fw  it. 

"I  got  your  letter  yesterday  •  •  •  it  aure 
Is  good  to  hear  from  home  •  •  •  I  sure  hope 
I  can  write  before  I  have  to  go  up  forward. 
"Mom,  you  know  what  I  wished  I  could 
have  right  now?  A  glass  of  Ice  cold  milk  or 
Just  anything  cold.  All  we  get  Is  hot  water 
to  drink.  A  piece  of  Ice  would  be  worth  a 
million  dollars  right  now.  WeU,  Mom,  I'm 
going  to  have  to  go  for  now.  I-U  be  all  right 
And  I  should  be  home  In  a  few  months  i 
love  you." 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  gotten  some  bitter 
cussing  and  discussing  back  here  at  home 
Tet.  out  of  the  hell  of  the  fighting  fcum 
the  stinking.  Infested  Jungles  where  men 
have  the  greatest  right  to  complain  and  be 
embittered,  there  comes  a  letter  such  as  this 

The  wordM  In  the  letter  are  not  from  the 
pen  of  a  general  or  a  dlplwnat,  whose 
thoughte  would  automatically  reflect  "ofllclal 
policy"  favorably— but  they  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  20-year-old  marine,  caught  up  in  his 
generation's  war.  And  this  Is  what  makes 
the  words  of  the  letter  so  meaningful  so  true 
In  their  ring,  so  worthy  of  thought  and  re- 
flection. 

Not  so  long  ago  we  saw  this  young  man 
on  the  streete  of  our  town— cocky  and  sure 
Of  -mmself,  little  concerned  about  the  great 
Issues  which  face  the  world.  Uke  all  red- 
blooded  young  Americans  he  was  outwardly 
preoccupied  with  fun,  with  his  many  friends 
and  with  the  shenanigans  that  mark  youth 
in   Ita   "growing-up   years." 

But  in  so  short  a  time,  these  cmtwaid 
frivolities  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
deeper  inward  concern  about  what  his  gen- 
eration's role  In  history  should  be  have 
come  to  the  surface. 

He  has  seen  the  life  and  death  struggle 
ftrehand.  In  a  way  few  of  ns  have  seen  it 
He  has  viewed  the  horror  of  war  and  the 
confusion  of  battle.  He  has  Judged  It 
against  the  causes  for  which  It  is  beimt 
w^ed-and  he  has  Judged  It  a  necessary 

For  us  Americans  back  home,  Vietnam  Is 
dlfllcult  to  imderstand.  It  seems  so  far 
away,  so  costly  and  so  unrelated  to  our  own 
sphere  of  living  that  we  find  It  difficult  to 
view   It  sympathetically. 

Perhaps  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  be- 
cause we  seek  to  understand  It  In  the  light 
of  our  other  wars.  The  war  In  Vietnam  U 
a  different  kind  of  war.  The  enemy  Amer- 
ica fights  today  is  no  longer  a  single  aggres- 
sing nation— but  rather  a  worldwlde^gre- 
Blon.  The  enemy  no  longer  site  across  a 
no  man's  land-  from  us  In  opposing 
trenches  and  foxholes,  but  moves  amoM^uii 
Infiltrating  our  thinking  and  pervwting  ou^ 
traditions. 

Here  at  home  we  view  the  war  through  the 
noise  of  politics,  the  blurred  vision  of  eyes 
watching    youtb   march   off    to    war    and 


through  the  seemingly  unending  weariness 
of  two  decades  of  cold  war  uncertainty. 
Perhaps,  If  like  the  young  marine,  we  could 
see  causes  and  resulto  portrayed  In  the 
Etarkness  of  the  batUefidd.  we  too  could  end 
oiw  imcertalnty. 

Perhaps  Vietnam  Is  far  away — but  man's 
right  to  freedom  and  self-determination  Is 
not.  And  if  this  is  truly  what  we  are  fight- 
ing for  in  Vietnam,  then  every  American 
could  embrace  it  as  a  divine  crusade. 

Prom  time  Immortal  the  dove  of  peace  has 
sought  a  resting  place — but  this  wnbatOed 
"bird"  has  foimd  little  space  or  time  to  rest 
in  a  world  so  full  of  hatred  and  conflict. 

Our  grandfathers  had  their  Flander's  Field 
our  fathers  their  Iwo  Jlma,  and  our  own 
generation  ite  Korea.  And  now  a  new  gen- 
eration has  come  of  age— and  It  has  Vietnam, 

The  young  men  who  are  fighting  this  war 

consider  It  Important — each  new  drop  of 
their  blood  spilled  In  It  adds  to  ite  impor- 
tance. And  until  we  are  convinced  other- 
wise, we  must  listen  to  their  testimony  from 
before  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESINTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
In  Philadelphia,  our  distinguished  col- 
league, Santiago  Polanco-Abiieit,  of 
Puerto  Rico,  had  the  high  privilege  of 
dedicating  the  Ernesto  Ramos  Antcmlnl 
Development  Center. 

His  remarks  are  of  great  significance, 
as  they  pertain  to  a  patriot,  a  true  cham- 
pion of  the  common  man,  and  an  effec- 
tive contributor  to  the  public  institutions 
serving  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  believe  the  eloquent  but  humble  ex- 
pressions of  our  colleague  may  serve  to 
prOTnote  understanding  across  the  span 
of  geography  which  separates  our  peojrfe 
physically,  but  never  spiritually,  and  un- 
der unanimous  consent  I  include  his  re- 
marks In  the  Record: 

Speech  at  the  Ribbon-Cutting  Cekemont  To 
Dedicate  the  Ebnesto  Ramos  Antonini 
Centee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Maecb  a,  1966 
(By  Samtlaco  Polanco-Abheu,  Resident 

Ccmamissloner  of  Puerto  Rico) 
Ladles  and  gentiemen,  I  am  honored  to 
•peak   to  you   today  at   the  ribbon-cutting 
ceremony    to    dedicate    the    Ernesto   Ramos 
Antonini  Development  Center. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  fine  work  being 
accomplUhed  by  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center.  To  this  community 
specially  to  young  people,  thU  center  brings 
hope  where  there  was  no  hope;  faith  where 
there  was  despair;  strength  where  there  was 
weakness.  Prom  the  material  point  of  view 
it  Is  making  It  possible  for  the  young  people 
of  this  community  to  acquire  knowledge  and 
to  develop  skUls,  which  will  make  it  poeslUe 
for  them  to  realize  Just  rewards  for  future 
efforte. 

The  foimders  and  organizers  of  this  cen- 
ter deserve  the  finest  congratulations  and 
praise. 

We  have  met  here  today  to  dedicate  a  par- 
ticular part  of  this  center  to  honor  the  mem- 
ory of  a  trtUy  great  and  unusual  man,  Ernesto 
Ramos  Antonini.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to 
praise  him  as  much  as  to  learn  from  him. 
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It  haa  b«en  s&ld  thAt  th«  mighty  oak  was 
(truck  and  (ell  and  thaX  then  there  was  a 
silent,  empty  place. 

In  a  sense  this  ts  true  of  the  m»"  whoa* 
memory  we  honor  today  In  this  dedication. 
He  was  struck  down  in  the  vigor  at  hla  lilt, 
and  be  was  sorely  missed,  because  he  was 
sorely  needed  by  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 
and  their  Institutions,  which  had  come  to 
rely  on  him. 

The  accomplishments  which  he  carved  la 
the  time  allotted  him  were  ao  fiiti/^«rn^Tital. 
so  magnificent,  so  great,  and  so  enduring 
that  their  effects  are  being  felt  In  Puerto 
Rico  as  though  he  were  sttU  with  im  and 
guiding  us. 

There  was  a  greatness  about  Ramoe  An- 
tonlnl.  The  Almighty  endowed  him  richly 
with  many  and  varied  talents,  and  with  ua- 
usual  energy.  Ramos  Antonlnl  used  them 
wisely  and  unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  he  loved. 

Who  were  these  peopleT  They  were  the 
youngsters  In  the  high  school  where  he 
taught  as  a  yoimg  man.  They  were  the  plant 
and  field  laborers  who  were  to  gain  from  the 
strength  of  his  helping  hand.  They  were 
people  In  trouble  who  needed  and  got  Justice 
from  the  courts  through  his  noble  and  skill- 
ful repreeentaUons  as  a  lawyer.  Tbey  wer« 
the  peoples'  representatives  In  the  legis- 
lative assembly  who  were  Inspired  by  his 
nrngnlflcent  leadership  as  speaker  of  ths 
house.  They  were  the  peasants  who  bene- 
fited from  a  social  program  Inspired  by  him 
to  provide  fresh  milk  at  the  dinner  table  of 
poor  people.  They  were  the  barefoot  school- 
boys who  received  shoes  by  legislation  ap- 
proved under  his  sponsorship.  They  were 
the  artists  who  received  his  friendship,  help. 
and  Inspiration.  They  were  even  the  patrons 
of  a  small  movie  house  In  Rio  Pledras  In  the 
days  of  the  silent  cinema  where  as  a  yoxing 
man  he  played  the  piano  to  create  the  mood 
of  the  films. 

The  mighty  oak  fell,  and  then  there  was  a 
silent,  empty  place. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  shocked  silence,  when 
this  man  of  the  people  was  taken  so  suddenly 
from  them  who  loved  and  needed  him  so 
much.  It  was  a  sad.  smothering,  aching, 
tearful  silence.  And  yet  Ramoa  Antonlnl 
lives— through  the  principles  he  established 
In  the  legislative  assembly;  throvigh  the  laws 
still  prevailing  for  which  he  was  responsible; 
through  the  labor  unions  that  he  formed; 
through  his  lasting  contributions  to  the 
public  school  system:  through  his  teachings 
to  the  people  ot  Puerto  Rico  of  aU  agea 
through  his  music;  and  not  lees,  through  his 
loving  memory  and  continued  Inspiration  of 
this  great  man. 

R&moa  Antonlnl  Is  probably  best  remem- 
bered for  three  outstanding  talents — those  of 
a  lawyer,  of  an  orator,  and  of  an  artist.  As  a 
lawyer,  his  ability  and  accomplishments  were 
legend.  As  an  orator,  he  could  sway  an  audi- 
ence as  few  persons  In  our  history.  Am  an 
artist,  he  loved  beauty  and  nature;  he  pos- 
•eaaed  an  orchestral  and  harmonic  tempera- 
mant:  and  the  gift  of  a  sensitive  souL  In 
thinking  of  him.  I  recall  Bmerson:  "Most 
men  act  from  motives  of  ertemsi  compul- 
sion; few  are  strongly  and  steadUy  Inspired 
from  within."  EspeclaUy  these  words, 
"strongly  and  steadily  Inspired  from  within,"- 
are  words  that  best  describe  him. 

The  mighty  oak  f  eU.  and  then  there  was  a 
■llent,  empty  place. 

This  Is  true  of  Ramoa  Antonlnl.  But  the 
leasons  he  taught  endure  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  working  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  whom  he  fought  so  hard.  Perhaps  It  Is 
because  this  dedicated  man  has  his  origin  In 
humble  beginnings  and  had  tasted  the  dis- 
appointments that  come  from  poverty  that  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  working  man  and  the 
poor.  He  quickly  became  their  leader.  Over 
and  over  again  he  repeated  the  '■■■M  for  unity 
In  tha  labor  ranks  until  th*  caU  was  beard 
and  understood  and  heeded.    He  showed  the 


workers  how  to  fight  for  their  rights.  He  was 
responsible  for  setting  minimum  rates  of  pay 
for  hourly  or  daily  toll. 

On  on*  occasion,  he  even  went  Into  th* 
caneflelds  to  lead  a  strike  which  was  to  para- 
lyae  the  sugar  centrals  and  result  finally  in 
an  Islandwlde  labor  contract  by  ooUectlve 
agreement.  On  another  occasion,  he  was 
shocked  to  learn  how  lendere  were  exploiting 
tha  workers  by  charging  the  most  usurious 
Interest  rates  so  that  the  laborers  became 
hopelessly  mired  In  debt.  Thus,  he  con- 
ceived the  establishment  of  a  workers  bank 
through  pioneering  legislation.  The  Work- 
era  Bank  has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
most  advanced  financial  Inatltutlons  In  Xiiia 
hemisphere.  The  bank,  established  only  a 
few  years  ago,  already  ranks  fourth  among 
all  financial  houses  In  Puerto  Rico.  The  VA. 
Government  haa  shown  Its  Interest  In  using 
this  Institution  of  Ramos  Antonlnl's  crea- 
tion as  an  example  for  aU  LaUn  American 
countries. 

The  mighty  oak  feU.  and  then  there  was 
a  silent,  empty  place. 

Yes,  the  voice  of  Don  Ernesto  Is  gone  from 
us,  but  the  foundations  he  built  endure  as 
Gibraltar.  He  was  one  of  tha  most  Infiuen- 
tlal  of  the  group  of  originators,  creators,  and 
buUders  of  a  new  concept  within  tha  UA 
pollUcal  system.  He  contributed  brtlllanUy 
to  the  establishment  ot  the  Ck>mmon wealth 
of  Puerto  Rico — to  lu  structure.  Its  organiza- 
tion, and  Its  piirpose. 

As  we  gather  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
beloved  friend,  we  must  Indeed  be  gratefxil 
for  the  legacy  that  he  leaves  us — the  legacy 
of  a  lUe  richly  lived  and  dedicated  to  that 
which  gives  hope  and  courage. 

It  Is  a  legacy  which  has  meaning  for  us 
here  today  at  thU  place  and  at  thU  time. 
Perhaps  of  all  hla  contrlbutlona,  the  most 
lasting  Is  the  lesson  he  taught,  that  poverty 
Is  no  Insurmountable  barrier  to  opportunity 
and  success;  that  man  should  have  dignity 
In  his  soul,  and  that  ha  miist  hav*  hope  for 
the  future  and  take  price  In  what  he  Is  able 
to  accomplish  In  tha  present;  that  each 
should  give  something  of  himself  to  others; 
that  In  this  way  each  accomplishment  can 
be  multiplied  and  multiplied  again. 

The  Institution  which  we  meet  her*  to 
dedicate  Is  in  tha  true  Image  of  Ernesto 
Ramos  Antonlnl.  For  many  to  whom  op- 
portunity might  not  otherwise  come.  It  wUl 
provide  the  threshold  frcm  today  to  all  tha 
tomorrows. 


Why  Fnlbright  u  Chairman? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cAj.jroairu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
column  by  Oould  Lincoln,  published  In 
the  Saturday,  March  5,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  builds  up  a 
most  interesting  point  Sure  if  Senator 
PtTLBRiGHT  felt  that  President  Truman 
should  have  resigned,  he  should  give  up 
his  chairmanship  of  his  Senate  commit- 
tee, as  spokesman  for  the  administration. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  column  follows: 

Wht  PoLaaicHT  Aa  CBAnuuMf 
(By  Oould  Lincoln) 

The  peace-at-any^prloa  and  appeasement 
bubble  haa  burst.  Oongreas  haa  voted  so 
overwhelmingly  as  to  be  almost  unanimous 
for  funds  to  continue  tha  war  against  ths 
Communists  In  Vietnam.  All  th*  P^llb^lght 
and  Mors*  speeches  attacking  the  Jobnsoo 
administration's  conduct  ot  th*  war.  Includ- 


ing Its  poUcles.  aU  tha  sniping  of  Senator 
RoBisT  P.  Kknne>t  and  other  Democratlo 
Senatore  have  a  hollow  sound  In  view  of  tha 
tremendous  votes,  by  which  the  Morse  reso- 
lution to  withdraw  the  backing  given  by 
Congress  last  year  to  the  F*re8ldent  to  use  the 
Armed  Forces  to  reelst  aggression  In  Vietnam 
was  defeated,  and  by  the  even  more  devastat- 
ing defeat  of  any  attempt  to  halt  the  passage 
of  the  war  funds  bill. 

Congreaa  haa  spoken  by  its  votes,  and  the 
world  must  know  now  that  all  the  sniping 
In  that  body  at  the  Johnson  policies  In 
Asia,  all  the  demonstrations  and  petitions 
against  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  In 
this  country  do  not  represent  the  real  feeling 
of  the  American  people. 

If  the  sentiment  of  the  people,  of  the  great 
mass  of  voters,  is  not  revealed  by  Congress 
when  It  votes  on  Issues,  where  Is  It  to  be  re- 
vealed— especially  In  an  election  year,  when 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  and  one-third 
of  the  Senate  are  to  b«  chosen  at  the  poUs7 

It  Isnt  how  a  man  talks  In  Congress,  but 
how  he  votes,  on  which  he  will  b«  Judged. 
Evidently,  the  great  majority  of  the  Congress 
Is  not  taking  any  chances  on  this  Vietnam 
Issue. 

PuiBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Oommlttee.  voted  fliat  for  the 
Bdorse  resolution  to  rescind  the  authority 
given  the  President  to  prosecuta  the  war. 
And  then  he  voted  to  pass  the  bill  giving  tha 
President  soma  $4  Lilllon  to  prosecute  the 
war.  Only  two  Senators.  Mobsk,  of  Oregon, 
and  GauxNtNo,  of  Alaska,  went  all  the  way 
and  were  consistent,  TTiey  vo««d  for  the 
Morsa  resolution  and  against  the  passage  of 
the  bUl. 

Nor  does  the  fact  that  78  Democrats  In  the 
House  announced  their  opposition  to  any 
enlargement  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  change 
their  votes  for  the  bill.  They  voted,  when 
the  showdown  canie,  for  the  passage  of  the 
bUI  authorizing  thfe  funds  needed  to  conduct 
the  war.  If  they/ had  had  the  courage  of 
their  convlotlonsy  they  would  have  voted 
against  the  passage  of  tha  bUL  As  it  turned 
out,  only  four  Members  of  the  House  voted 
against  passage. 

It  Is  also  of  interest  that  Kennidt — and  his 
brother.  Senator  E^>WAao  KantBtr  of  Mas- 
sachusetts— voted  to  table  the  Morse  resolu- 
tion and  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
In  the  oomlng  election  campaigns  none  of 
tha  leaders  In  the  opposition  In  the  Senate 
to  the  oondiict  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  are  up 
for  reelection.  But  If  they  were,  with  the 
exception  ot  Moasx  and  Gbttenino,  they  ooiild 
point.  If  they  vrtah,  to  their  votes  last  T^ies- 
day.  This  la  true  o*  the  lesa  violent  critics 
of  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

Ptn-BKiGHT,  a  Rhodes  scholar,  has  been  an 
admirer  of  the  British  parliamentary  sysrtem 
of  government.  Indeed,  after  the  electlonai 
of  1946.  when  the  Republicans  took  command 
of  Congress,  he  pubUcly  urged  President 
Truman  to  apptoint  a  Republican  Secretary  of 
State  and  then  resign  the  Presidency.  There 
was  no  Vice  President  at  that  time,  and  the 
law  o*  Presidential  succession  would  have 
placed  the  Republican  Secretary  of  State  in 
tJbe  White  House.  President  Truman  did  not 
think  well  of  the  Idea. 

Having  been  soundly  rejected  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  Its  leader  on  foreign  pwUcy — as  shown 
In  the  votes  on  the  Vietnam  war  bill — is  it 
not  time  for  Fin.BRicHT  to  resign  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee? Such  a  move  oould  be  followed  by  the 
appointment  ot  a  supporter  of  the  Presi- 
dents foreign  policy.  It  Is  Impceslble  to 
believe  that.  In  the  light  of  such  a  vote  In 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  a  foreign 
secretary  woiild  not  be  forced  out.  But 
PtTLBaioHT  continues  to  act  as  though  ha 
were  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  Senate  on 
foreign  policy — and  military  policy — In  Viet- 
nam. Safe  In  the  chairmanship,  ha  wUI  con- 
tinue to  act  so.  no  matter  what. 

War  does  not  stand  stlU.  not  when  It  Is  a 
hot  war.  although  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
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President  are  clamoring  against  any  accelera- 
tion. The  President's  policy  Is  to  press  so 
hard  on  the  Communists  that  they  eventu- 
ally WUl  come  to  the  peace  table— a  thing 
that  they  have  refused  to  do  so  far  imless 
we  abjecUy  withdraw  aU  Armed  Forces  from 
Vietnam— and  quit  fighting.  Those,  Uke 
MoBsK  and  Pulbkioht,  who  want  us  to  get 
out  of  Vietnam,  are  propoelng  all  kinds  of 
plans  that  woiUd  only  play  Into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy— which  In  the  final  analysis  Is 
International  communism.  And  this  we 
must  face  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  United 
States. 
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Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  National  Farmers  Or- 
ganizaUon  for  Its  outstanding  success  in 
hard-nosed  bargaining  that  has  been  im- 
proving the  economic  life  of  farmers 
wherever  it  concentrates  Its  efforts. 

This  farmers'  group,  only  7  years  old 
has  now  become  the  second  largest  farm- 
ers' organization  In  Wisconsin.  This  Is 
dramatic  testimony  to  effectiveness  and 
accomplishment. 

Some  basic  NFO  tenets  can  be  clearly 
discerned  in  the  following  editorial  in 
the  current  NFO  reporter,  which  I  in- 
sert in  the  Record  : 

Whjch  Wn-t.  It  Be:  Support  or  Rose- 
CoLORzD  Glasses? 
f,,:^''^  enteJ-prUlng  young  farm  lad  with  his 
fortune  to  make  might  consider  setting  up  in 
a  small  way  as  a  manufacturer  of  roee- 
colored  glasses.  The  market  for  them  Is 
Th^t^^;.!^'!  ta  «Ud  to  be  increasing. 
There  Is  a  particular  market  for  roee-colored 
glasses  that  can  also  Increase  the  softness  of 
the  farming  business  landscape.  But  as  Is 
usuaUy  the  case  with  such  strain-reducing 
^phemalla,  they  often  blot  out  a  vlt^ 
portion  of  the  picture  they  present.  This  is 
•  danger  that  faces  the  farmer  today  It 
Offers  a  chaUenge  which  must  be  met  head 

«on  IJ?  tJ!"  *^  "'!""*  "'^  *^'^**  "*  llqulda- 
l?LJ^."l*  '*™"y  '^™'  »nd  gro^  and 
proeper.  Instead.  ^^ 

Everyone  knows  the  world  has  grim  sights 


However,  every  farmer  should  keep  in 
mind  the  truism  that  things  can  look  rosier 
than  they  really  appear  to  be.  Bach  in- 
dividual must  examine  every  facet  ot  the 
Indlvldual-group  relationship  and  m»ir« 
sure  that  no  one  farmer,  professor  news- 
paperman or  politician  Is  looking  at  the 
farm   picture   through   rose-colored   glasses. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  once  said :  "Every  man 
owes  a  part  of  his  time  and  money  to  the 
business  or  Industry  In  which  he  Is  engaged 
No  man  has  a  moral  right  to  withhold  his 
support  from  an  organization  that  is  striv- 
ing to  improve  conditions  within  his 
sphere." 

In  other  woids.  every  farmer  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  support  the  organization  that 
has  a  plan  for  solving  the  farm  problem 
This  means  that  no  thinking  farmer  can 
avoid  the  moral  obligation  of  supporting 
the  National  Farmers  Organization. 

In  7  short  years,  NFO  has  progressed  be- 
yond the  wildest  expectations  of  seasoned 
observers.  Nationally,  NFO  has  bec<Mne  ac- 
cepted as  a  first-class  citizen— equal  to  every 
other  business  association  in  the  coxmtry 
Through  teamwork,  cooperation,  NFO  has 
made  Its  way  through  severe  growing  pains 
and  has  emerged  as  a  working  force  in  im- 
proving red  meat  prices.  The  quaUty  of 
toe  organization's  leadership  has  gained  for 
NFO  not  only  national  recognition,  but  also 
the  assurance  that  NFO  pronouncements 
vrtll  be  listened  to  and  evaluated  In  all  re- 
sponsible circles. 

,I^i*^  '^*  '^^^  analysis,  the  real  strength 
of  NFO  lies  m  the  growing  realization  among 
farmers  that  "Every  man  owes  a  part  of  his 
tune  and  money  to  the  business  or  Industry 
in  which  he  Is  engaged,"  as  stated  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt— "No  man  has  a  moral  right 
to  vrithhold  his  support  from  an  organlia- 

^uh.^  K?  '*  ftrt'l'ig  t»  improve  condltlqna 
within  his  sphere." 
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express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  against 
the  persecution  of  persons  by  Soviet 
Russia  because  of  their  religloa  It  Is 
public  knowledge  that  Soviet  Russia  has 
prevented  the  Jews  behind  tiie  Iron  Cur- 
tain from  participating  in  the  traditions 
and  institutions  which  have  long  been  an 
Integral  part  of  Judaism.  During  the 
Purim  observance  it  is  fitting  for  us  to 
join  together  in  renewing  our  efforts  to 
insure  religious  freedom  for  the  Jews 
and  indeed  for  aU  peoples,  who  wish  only 
to  practice  their  faith  without  interfer- 
ence and  harrassment  from  more  power- 
ful neighbors. 

Passage  of  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 177  and  similar  legislation  would 
be  tangible  evidence  of  our  intentions 
and  would  reaffirm  to  the  Soviets  and  to 
all  nations  our  belief  that  mankind  the 
world  over  has  the  inherent  and  Inalien- 
able right  to  be  free  from  tyranny  and 
oppression. 


Observance  of  Pnrijn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 


^tw  "2^'h^  ^*^'  "-^"^^  ^°  long  J  ^ 
earto     And  together  with  frightening  things 

^.^t-i^'^"  ^  »11  tbe  new  facilities  fS 
•eelng  them  more  clearly.     At  any  rate   the 

ev^^^^  '"V  ""^  '**«  coUapse  of  Uluslon 
to^^,i;^,'^"*^*L"*-  ^""^  everyone  likes 
^tL  ^1^^^  °*  *^"''  l^t  '^o'le  the  dedl- 

^ted  search  for  It,  Is  not  extensive.     Truth 

i^^^"7,  fJ^  °°*  *  mass-consumed  com- 
modlty      If   the  truth   about   the  worldUi 

f^TJf.^!^7>,'°,!:***  demand,  how  much 
i^  ^  ^^  *'^*  ">«  '*™i  «uid  about 
fow/"^. •*"**"'*  bargaining  approach^to 
low  farm  Income  In  demand? 

'"It  Is  far  better,"  someone  has  said    "to 

the  dark.-  Such  constructive  objectivity  haa 
qmte  apparently  led  to  a  h«U-wai4lng 
unity  of  purpose  among  farmers  In  low^ 
S^o'dX.°'  yesteryear  have  Joined  w^ 
NFO  during  recent  weeks,  and  there  Is  con- 
fidence among  the  rank  and  file  that  separate 
grouf*  and  facUons  will  ultlmately^S^^ 
nJrther  perpetuating  efforts  toward  accom- 
piUhment  of  NFO's  long-range  goalT 


Mr.    ANNUNZIO.     Mr,   Speaker,   the 
Jewish   hoUday.  Purim,   this  year  was 
observed  yesterday,  March  6.     It  Is  a 
significant  commemoration,  not  only  be- 
cause it  marks  the  anniversary  of  one  of 
a  long  series  of  persecutions  inflicted  on 
the  Jewish  people,  but  also  because  it 
marks  the  valiant  stand  of  the  Jews  in 
the  face  of  reUgious  discriminations  cul- 
tural repressions,  physical  tortures,  and 
even  the  horrors  of  att«npted  genocide 
Piirlm  celebrates  the  deUverance  of 
the  Jewsof  Persia  from  a  plot  to  destroy 
them.    The  book  of  Esther  relates  that 
Haman,  a  close  adviser  of  King  Aha- 
seurus,  convinced  the  King  to  designate 
a  date  on  which  all  Jews  would  be  killed 
for   allegedly   being   unfaithful   to   the 
state.    AhaseuruB-  Queen  was  Esther  a 
Jewess  who  had  concealed  her  religion 
when  she  married.    When  she  learned  of 
Haman'B  plot,  she  told  Ahaseurus  that 
«ie  was  Jewish  and  that  she  would  join 
her  people  to  die  with  them  if  he  signed 
tte  decree.    Ahaseurus  instead  ordered 
his  adviser,  Haman,  to  be  killed 

On   February   4,    1965.   I   introduced 
House    Concurrent    ResoluUon    177    to 


Tbey  Love  Peanat  Batter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or   CKORGU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 
Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  I  am  becoming  known  as  the  "pea- 
nut politician,"  I  am  delighted  because 
the  Second  District  of  Georgia,  which  I 
proudly  represent,  produces  more  than 
$50  million  worth  of  the  delicious 
"goobers"  annually.  This,  incidentally 
Is  more  than  any  entire  State  in  the 
Union,  excepting  Georgia,  of  course. 

The  proposal  to  cut  back  school 
lunchroom  fiuids  and  the  advent  of  Na- 
tional Peanut  Week  caused  Mr.  George 
P.  "Mr.  Pete"  Donaldson,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Georgia  Peanut  Commis- 
sion, to  write  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
article,  "They  Love  Peanut  Butter  "  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  item  which  I  noted  in  the  Tifton 
Ga..  News-Examiner: 

Thet  Love  Pkanxtt  Btrrmi— School  Lunch 
Program  Cttsd  as  Tastx  Paoor 
Ask  any  youngster  what  part  of  the  school 
day  he  likes  best,  and  there's  a  good  chance 
he  U  shout  "Lunchtlme." 

If  he  does,  it's  more  In  tribute  to  to- 
day's lunch  program  than  in  distaste  for 
echoollng.  Wonderful  things  are  being  done 
m  the  Nation's  school  lunchrooms  for  our 
<dtlldren. 

Years  ago,  school  lunch  was  a  meager  op- 
eration. Today,  more  than  $1  billion  worth 
of  food,  at  wholesale  values.  Is  served  to 
pupils  during  the  school  year. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
he  credited  with  a  major  share  In  providing 
low-cost,  high-quality  meals  to  more  pupils 

Ik  ^°iiJ^^°°^-  ^^^^'  "  contributes  more 
than  $200  million  in  surplus  commodities 
each  year.  And  it  sets  nutritional  stand- 
ards for  meals  under  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

Today's  school  lunch  personnel  create  ap- 
petizing dishes  with  the  accent  on  nuw- 
tion  For  many  youngsters,  the  lunch  they 
get  In  school  Is  the  only  decent  meal  of  the 
day.  For  aU  pupils,  the  dedicated  school 
lunch  people  exert  an  Important  Influence 
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at  »  time  when  the  youncatan  are  forming 
lifelong  eating  habtta. 

The  be«t  example  ot  this  Influence  la 
peanut  butter.  More  than  15  million  pounds 
a  year  are  supplied  to  schools  by  the  T7SDA, 
mora  than  double  the  amount  furnished  a 
few  years  ago. 

Now  pupils  don't  need  any  encouragement 
to  eat  peanut  butter  sandwlchea.  But  crea- 
tive school  dietitians,  knowing  the  hlgh- 
proteln  content  and  other  nutritional  v&Iuea 
ot  peanut  butter,  have  developed  ways  to 
Include  It  In  the  meau  In  m^ny  different 
forms. 

As  a  result,  peanut  butter  teday  is  used  In 
Just  about  any  part  of  the  school  meal — as  a 
flavor  agent  In  soups,  basting  sauces  for 
poultry  and  meata.  vagetaMe  sauces,  dress- 
ings on  fruit  salads,  and  In  many  baking 
products. 

Am  the  profeasional  Journal.  Food  Manage- 
ment In  Schools  and  OoUegaa  noted  In  a  re- 
cent Issue:  "The  use  of  paamut  butter  as  a 
flavor  throughout  the  aieal,  pioneered  In 
school  feeding.  Is  now  spreading  to  home 
kitchens." 

National  consumption  of  peanut  butter 
has  been  increasing  four  times  greater  than 
the  population  growth  and  boday  Americans 
use  half  a  billion  pounds  ot  peanut  butter  a 
year.  The  15  million  pwiads  provided  the 
schools  from,  surplus  peanut  stocks  in  effect 
Is  stimulating  consumptlea  at  home,  and 
thxis  is  helping  to  reduce  the  surplus  through 
larger  commercial  sales. 

All  in  all.  the  school  lunch  program  has 
proven  Itself,  and  ordinarily  there  would  be 
no  reason  to  curtail  It. 

But  these  are  not  ordlBary  times.  Becaiise 
of  our  obligations  In  Vletoam,  President 
Johnson's  budget  proposals  for  1966-67 
Include  a  reduction  at  the  national  school 
lunch  program  from  «MS  nUUlon  to  tlBS 
mllUon.  as  well  as  a  major  cut  In  the  school 
milk  program. 

The  need  to  adjust  the  budget  la  rela- 
tl<MX  to  defense  commltmeata  Is  understand- 
abla.  Neverthelaaa.  those  who  know  the  full 
meaning  of  the  lunch  program  to  pupu  nu- 
trition and  farm  production  feverently  hope 
a  way  will  be  found  to  maintain  the  program 
at  ita  present  leveL 


L.BJ.'t  God:  Ck«ckinate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHICAit 

n*  THE  HOUSB  OP  RH»RBBENTATrVEa. 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  crisis  In  Vietnam  has  caused  every 
thinkin«r  American  to  examine  and  re- 
examine the  role  of  the  United  States  in 
southeast  Asia,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  world. 

The  newspapers  of  our  Nation  have  a 
great  responsibility  to  their  readers  to 
present  all  facets  of  the  complex  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam  to  help  the  American 
public  understand  why  our  boys  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  that  far-off  land. 
Never  has  responsible  Journalism  been 
more  important  than  It  is  today. 

For  this  TctLSon,  I  was  pleased  to  read 
a  recent  editorial  In  the  Detroit  News, 
spelling  out  and  answering  some  of  the 
many  nagging  quesUoiu  that  are  bother- 
ing ao  many  Amerlcaxis. 


The  editorial  points  out  that  the  path 
before  us  is  not  an  easy  wie,  and  It  con- 
cludes : 

If  we  duck  the  obligation  that  lies  on  us 
all,  however  dire  the  cost,  the  credibility  of 
every  alliance  we've  made  with  every  nation 
since  World  War  11  U  shattered. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Detroit  News 
thought-provoking  editorial  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  and  I  include  it 
as  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record: 
IProm  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  Feb.  28, 
1066] 

The  Womtkd  Amemcan  ans  Vhtnam — 
L3.J.'s  Goal:  Cmccxmatk 

TTie  disquiet  In  this  Nation  over  the 
VVtnam  war  Is  not  confined  to  thoae  critics, 
ol4  Senate  hands  or  youthful  demonstra- 
tors, who  oppose  our  active  Involvement, 
or  to  those  whoee  slogan  Is,  "Let's  bomb  the 
heart  out  of  the  Reds  and  get  It  over  with  " 

Millions  of  Americans  who  support  the 
President  in  his  determination  to  keep  our 
pledge  and  halt  Communist  aggression  feel 
frustrated,  have  nagging  doubts  and  raise 
such  questions  as: 

How  long  will  the  conflict  continue?  Is 
it  a  step  to  a  wider,  or  nuclear  war?  Can  we 
achieve  our  simple  goal — to  help  the  South 
Vietnamese,  secure  and  Independent,  plan 
their  own  fut\ire  without  coercion?  If  so, 
how  much  will  It  cost  In  lives  and  money,  and 
are  we  going  about  it  the  right  way? 

The  final  question  President  Johnson 
himself  posed  In  replying  to  the  worried 
American  at  the  Freedocn  House  dinner:  Is 
It  worth  it? 

In  World  War  II  such  questions  were  not 
asked.  The  aggression  was  directly  against 
ourselves,  the  war  was  unlimited  and  our 
goal  was  announced  unequivocally;  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  The  Issue  over  Vietnam  Is 
not  so  clear  cut. 

For  instance.  Admiral  Nimitz  is  reported 
before  his  death  to  have  commented  to  a 
newsman:  "I  fear  the  war  will  reexilt  In  a 
stalemate  like  Korea,  but  we  must  continue 
to  keep  our  commitments." 

The  worried  Ajnerlcan  is  asking  why  all  the 
blood,  tears,  and  sweat  that  may  lie  ahead  If 
Vietnam  winds  up  as  a  stalemate?  The  an- 
swer to  that  Is  that  Korea  was  no  stalemate. 
The  North  Koreans  set  out  to  seize  the 
South.  The  UJI.  forces  stopped  them.  It 
became  checkmate,  not  stalemate.  The  Reds 
found  out  they  couldn't  win.  They  cried 
"enough,"  and  today,  16  years  later.  South 
Korea  is  stUl  free. 

If  the  South  Vietnam  conflict  winds  up 
similarly,  that  again  will  be  checkmate. 
Checkmate  should  always  be  the  goal  in  lim- 
ited wars.  And.  despite  the  warhawks,  what 
is  so  novel  or  unsatisfying  about  such  a  goal? 
During  the  limited  peace  we've  Uved  with  In 
the  postwar  era.  we've  fulillled  many  similar 
goals.  We  checkmated  potential  aggression 
In  the  Formosa  Straits,  West  Berlin,  and  In 
the  Cuban  missile  showdown  without  firing 
a  shot.  This  time  the  aggression  is  real,  not 
potential,  but  the  result  we  aim  at  is  no 
different. 

It  U  true  this  Nation  has  had  little  experi- 
ence with  limited  wars.  The  British  fought 
them  for  generations.  But  in  this  nuclear- 
stalemated  age.  when  an  aggressor,  lacking 
nuclear  power,  elects  to  flght  the  type  of  war 
he  fights  in  Vietnam,  one  has  to  meet  him 
head  on,  although  bound  by  the  confining 
rules  that  the  horror  of  nuclear  warfare 
clamps  on  us  all. 

If  the  pressures  at  home,  political  or  emo- 
Uonal,  pacifist  cm-  hawklike.  Inhibit  Mr.  John- 
son from  fighting  the  sort  of  limited  war 
that  Is  necessary  In  Vletnanv,  and  If  the 
American  people  havent  the  fortitude, 
patience    and    wlU   to   sustain    him   In    bis 


resolve  to  keep  It  limited,  then  aU  of 
us  are  on  the  slippery  slope  where  all 
conflict  becomes  nuclear.  And  If  that  hap- 
pens, one  such  war  will  be  sufllclent. 

Nor  Is  escalation  up  to  the  President  alone. 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Reds  also. 
Some  critics  hold  that  only  the  L3.J.  finger  Is 
on  the  escalation  trigger.  Yet  no  amount  of 
argument  about  which  side  Is  guUty  or  pro- 
moting counterescalation  gets  us  anywhere. 

The  President  Is  not  playing  a  solo  hand. 
It  takes  two  to  make  a  war,  as  it  takes  two  to 
make  a  peace.  We  at  least  know  which  of 
the  two  started  this  war  and  which  of 
the  two  lays  down  conditions  that  block  an 
honorable — as  opposed  to  a  f,ice-savlng — 
cease-fire. 

How  long  will  the  war  last?  Like  escala- 
tion, that's  up  to  the  Reds,  too. 

Is  it  worth  it?  The  answer  there  Is  simple. 
We  are  today  fighting  the  first  war  we  have 
been  called  on  to  fight  as  a  direct  result  of 
our  postwar  treaties  and  commitments.  All 
those  treaties  have  aimed  at  halting  Com- 
munist aggression.  This  time.  In  blood. 
America  and  freedom  are  t>elng  actively  chal- 
lenged. If  we  duck  the  obllgaUon  that  lies 
on  us  all.  however  dire  the  cost,  the  credi- 
bility of  every  alliance  we've  made  with 
every  nation  since  World  War  n  is  shattered. 

The  Reds  would  get  the  signal.  So  too, 
would  our  allies  and  the  neutrals. 


March  7,  1966 
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Those  Contact  Lenses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents  Is  a  Washington  Dally 
News  reporter,  Mrs.  Clare  Crawford  who. 
on  a  recent  assignment,  was  of  consider- 
able assistance  In  a  District  of  Columbia 
Government  investigation  of  possible  In- 
adequacies In  District  laws  governing 
the  fitting  of  contact  lenses. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  participation  required 
considerable  delicacy,  ingenuity,  and 
courage  and  brought  some  Important 
facta  to  public  notice.  I  commend  to 
your  attention  an  editorial  concerning 
her  activities  which  appeared  In  the 
News  on  Friday,  February  18,  1966. 
Those  Contact  Lk«ses 

There  has  been  growing  official  concern 
here,  shared  by  the  Washington  Dally  News, 
that  the  District's  optometry  l.-iw  does  not 
adequately  guard  the  public  in  the  delicate 
area  of  contact-lens  fitting. 

Evidence  had  been  mounting  in  recent 
months  that  many  lens-buyers  were  not 
getting  the  kind  of  professional  service  and 
care  that  these  lenses  seem  to  require. 

In  resp<5nse  to  numerous  complaints,  the 
District  Optometry  Board,  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  office  and  District  police  Jointly 
undertook  an  Investigation. 

First,  they  had  a  look  at  the  law— and  they 
were  dismayed.  The  optometry  law  had  been 
enacted  In  1924,  when  contact  lenses  were 
all  but  unheard  of.  It  stated  that  only  a 
licensed  optometrist,  or  an  ophthalmologist, 
a  physician,  cotUd  examine  the  eyes  for  eye- 
glasses. It  didn't  mention  contact  lenses. 
In  1046,  the  Corporation  Counsel,  noting  this 
fact,  had  written  an  opinion  that  the  fitting 
of   contact   lenses  la   "within  the   scope   of 


optometry."     But   this    opinion    had    never 
been  tested  In  court. 

Anyway,  the  problem  didn't  end  there.  It 
Is  common  practice  here  for  a  seller  of  eye- 
glasses to  grind  the  lenses  prescribed  by  an 
optometrist  or  an  ophthalmologist.  Sellers 
of  contact  lenses  seemed  to  be  following  the 
same  pattern.  But  the  fitting  of  contact 
lenses  requires  more  than  a  prescription; 
that  is.  more  than  a  determination  of  the 
strength  the  lenses  should  be.  It  involves 
measuring  the  curvature  of  the  eye,  and.  as 
the  head  of  the  District  Optometry  Board 
put  it,  placing  "a  foreign  object  In  the  eyse." 
Officials  decided  It  was  time  to  determine, 
once  and  for  all,  whether  the  Intent,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  law  made  this  practice 
Illegal.  The  News  assigned  reporter  Clare 
Crawford  to  help  the  city  find  out. 

Mrs.  Crawford  was  fitted  for  contact  lenses 
at  two  optical  companies,  a  procees  that  took 
about  a  month,  and  on  Wednesday,  two 
opticians  were  arrested  and  charged  with 
practicing  optometry  without  a  license.  In 
one  case,  the  optician  arrived  at  his  own 
preecrlptlon;  in  the  other — a  more  subtle  teet 
of  the  law — the  c^tlclan  required  a  doctor's 
prescription,  but  measiired  the  curvature  of 
Mrs.  Crawford's  eyes  himself. 

The  coses  are  now  headed  for  court.  What- 
ever the  court  decides.  It  seems  clear  that 
the  law  needs  to  be  clarified.  It  should  set 
forth  precUely  what  professional  training 
should  be  required  ot  lens-fitters  at  all  stages 
of  the  contact  lens  process.  Possible  injury 
to  the  eye  is  at  Issue;  the  penalties  should 
be  harsh  enough  to  stay  the  hands  of  the 
unqualified. 


A1229 


"Underground  Bishop"  of  Slovakia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

or  mw  josET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr,  PATTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Perth  Amboy,  NJ.,  was,  on  several 
occasions,  visited  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Paul  HnllJca.  8.J.,  known  as  the  under- 
ground bishop  of  Slovakia,  who  was  a 
guest  of  my  old  friend.  Rev.  Michael  J. 
Churak,  pastor  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity 
Parish  and  Supreme  Chaplain  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America. 

Bishop  Hnlllca  visited  the  United 
States  recently  and  his  visit  was  de- 
scribed In  the  February  Issue  of  "Good 
Shepherd,"  official  organ  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America  by  Its 
associate  editor,  Mr.  John  C.  Sclranka, 
of  Passaic,  N.J. 

The  story  and  experiences  of  Bishop 
Hnlllca  are  worthy  of  our  study  and  ad- 
miration, so  I  Insert  them  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  pride: 
"Undercbound    Bishop"    or    Slovakia    Ex- 
presses Admiration  for  President  John- 
son's Program  or  a  Great  Society  and  the 
War  on  Poverty 

(By  John  C.  Sclranka) 
Bishop  Paul  Hnlllca,  on  his  way  to  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  where  he  was  principal  speaker  at 
the  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Slovak 
Society  of  Lackawanna  County  on  Sunday 
February  6,  was  welcomed  by  the  American 
Slovak  leaders  at  the  auditorium  of  St.  John 
Nepomucene  Parish,  86th  Street  and  First 
Avenue,  New  York  City  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, January  29.    The  bishop  was  an  over- 


night guest  of  Msgr.  Stephen  J.  Krasula, 
P.A.,  ptastor.  He  was  accompanied  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Felix  Lltva,  S.J,  professor  of  Gregorian 
University  In  Rome,  where  the  bishop  as 
exUe  from  Slovakia  resides.  Bishop  Hnlllca 
is  known  as  the  underground  bishop,  who 
had  a  concentration  camp  In  his  native  Slo- 
vakia, for  his  seminary.  He  was  secretly 
ordained  In  a  hoepitel  In  preparation  for 
martyrdom,  and  became  a  bishop  In  a  dark 
candlelit  basement. 

He  was  bom  In  Slovakia  45  years  ago  as 
one  of  eight  children  of  poor  parents  and  In 
his  youth  worked  as  a  road  biillder;  that  U 
why  he  expressed  great  admiration  for  the 
program  of  Great  Society  of  President  John- 
son and  his  wbt  on  poverty.  He  witnessed  the 
poverty  in  many  countries  he  visited.  Pope 
Paul  VI  assigned  t6  him  the  crusade  of  prayer 
for  Slovakia  and  captive  nations.  He  ap- 
peals for  the  prayers  and  acts  of  mercy  for 
the  persecuted  and  the  persecutors. 

Bishop  Hnlllca  holds  a  unique  record  of 
being  ordained  on  St.  Michael  feastday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  In  a  hospital  room  by  a  bishop 
there.  Three  months  later  he  was  conse- 
crated bishop  In  a  basement  of  a  private 
ifiome  by  the  light  of  two  candles.  His  bishop 
consecrator  was  dressed  In  civilian  clothes 
and  only  two  other  persons  were  present. 
The  bishop  consecrator  then  told  him :  "This 
Is  no  glorious  celebration;  it  is  rather  a 
preparation  for  martyrdom."  This  secret 
consecration  took  place  on  January  2,  the 
feast  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus.  He  cele- 
brated mass  secretly  In  Bratislava,  capital  of 
Slovakia,  In  private  homes.  Bratislava,  which 
has  a  population  close  to  300,000  had  once 
180  diocesan  priests  besides  those  In  mona- 
steries. Today  It  has  i7  diocesan  priests  In 
active  pastoral  ministry. 

Bishop  Hnlllca  had  a  dramatic  escape  to 
Austria  and  then  to  Rome.     His  Jesuit  Su- 
perior General  there  sent  him  to  Innsbruck 
to  complete  his  theological  studies.    No  one 
knew  that  he  was  already  a  bishop.    He  took 
part  In  the  Vatican  Council  first  as  perltxis 
and  in  1964  as  one  of  the  Council  Fathers. 
In  1965  he  addressed  the  Vatican  Council  on 
dangers  of  commiuilsm.    He  visited  India  on 
several    occasions   and   Is    pleading   for   the 
starving  people  of  India  and  his  naUve  Slo- 
vakia, who  hunger  spiritually  and  materially. 
Bishop  Hnlllca  was  welcomed  by  the  rep- 
resentaUves   of   American   Slovak   organiza- 
tions and  press,  associated  with  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America  and  assured 
of  their  aid,  also  continued  support  of  the 
Institute  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  dedi- 
cated In  Rome  In  1963  during  the  11th  cen- 
tenary of  the  arrival  of  SS.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius  to   what   Is   now   Slovakia,    where   the 
priests  are  trained  for  future  work  In  that 
country,  now  under  control  of  communism. 
Bishop  Hnlllca  was  met  at  the  Kennedy 
airport   by   Monslgnor   Krasula   and   Father 
Robert  Tomllan.     On  Saturday  morning  he 
celebrated   mass    at    St.    John    Nepomucene 
Church,  assisted  by  Monsignor  Krasula.     In 
the  afternoon  he  was  welcomed  In  the  parish 
auditorium  by  the  parUhioners  and  repre- 
sentatives of  our  Slovak  organization.    Mon- 
signor Krasula  welcomed  and  Introduced  the 
honored  guest  from  Rome,  who  lectured  for 
1  hour  on  his  experiences.     Monsignor  Kra- 
sula thanked  the  bishop,  who  Imparted  his 
episcopal  blessing  on  those  present. 

Editor  John  C.  Sclranka  Introduced  the 
representatives  of  our  organizaOons  and  so- 
cieties and  welcomed  the  bishop  on  behalf  of 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Federation  of  America. 
A  three-member  delegation  came  from 
Scranton,  Pa.,  to  escort  the  bishop  to  their 
city,  namely  Rev.  George  Matlrco,  new  pastor 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  Parish,  Olyphant,  Pa., 
County  Judge  John  Slrotnak  and  Edward 
Greshkovlch,  who  were  Introduced.  TTie  le©- 
tiire  was  closed  with  a  prayer  by  Father 
Matlrco  and  the  singing  of  the  CyrUo-Metho- 
dlan  hymn,  and  the  Slovak  anthem  "Hel 
Slovicl."  ■'■ 


Colambns,  Ind.,  High  School  PnpUs  Ex- 
plain Views  of  the  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  uhder 
leave  to  extend  my  remaits  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  four  es- 
says, written  by  Columbus  High  School 
students  in  observance  of  Freedom  Ap- 
preciation Day. 

They  afford  an  Inspiring  Insight  into 
the  thinking  of  responsible  teenaged 
youngsters. 

Here,  enmeshed  in  the  day-to-day 
process  of  lawmaking,  perhaps  we  grow 
somewhat  jaded  in  our  view  of  the  Amer- 
ican way.  Here  are  four  yoimg  people 
who  are  preparing  themselves  to  take 
part  in  the  American  way.  We  would  do 
well  to  read  their  views. 

The  essays  have  been  written  by  Con- 
nie Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wayne  Brown;  Ben  Stoner,  son  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Richard  Stoner;  Andrew  Gra- 
ham, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Graham,  Jr.;  gnd  Barbara  Morford 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Freda  Morford,  all  of 
Columbus: 

Freedom  Appreciation  Day— Students  Ex- 
plain Views  or  American  Way:  Chance 
To  Osow 

(By  Connie  Brown) 
Ilight  now.  In  a  small  war-weakened  coun- 
ty In  southeast  Asia,  two  kinds  of  men  are 
fighting  for  two  different  ways  of  life  One 
way  of  life  restores  to  mankind  Its  God-glven 
prtvUege  of  IndlvldualLsm.  The  other  way 
denies  man  his  Individual  self  and  God 

The  former  U  our  way  of  life— the  Ameri- 
can way,  the  way  whose  base  is  dignity  Initi- 
ative, personal  freedom,  and  concern  for 
wrong.  The  latter  U  based  on  materialism- 
nothing  else.  Just  materialism.  Living  this 
kind  of  life,  man  is  no  longer  man  but  rather 
an  animal. 

Living  the  American  way  of  Ufe  Is  an  art 
of  Uvlng  through  which  one  may  think  big- 
ger, reach  higher,  grow  greater,  and  live  more 
deeply  than  anywhere  else  In  this  world 

America's  way  of  life  Is  a  tough,  competi- 
tive sport  whose  rules  are  written  so  every- 
one can  win.  America's  way  of  life  chal- 
lenges the  willing  to  achieve  heights  they 
never  dreamed  possible.  And  it  gets  them 
there,  •me  way  of  the  Americans  gives'  every- 
one the  right  to  be  himself,  the  right  to  fall 
and  to  try  again. 

America  is  the  world  power  today  Why? 
Because  men  grateful  for  the  chance  to  px- 
pand  themselves  in  their  own  chosen  fields 
used  their  InitlaUve  to  heighten  her  econom- 
ically, socially,  and  culturally  and  set  her 
out  front.  America  U  the  place  where  you 
write  your  own  biography.  The  American 
way  is  unquestionably  a  unique  way  of  life. 
Almost  anywhere  one  looks  In  the  United 
States  he  can  see  effecUve  efforts  of  people 
to  take  care  of  themselves  and  each  other 
People  living  under  democracy  are  not  beaten 
to  insensltlrtty  to  the  need  of  their  brothers. 
The  sanctity  of  the  home,  respect  for  the 
Individual,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
are  aU  ocHnmon  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  The  American  family  can  enjoy  pri- 
vacy, biiUd  security  and  strengthen  its  ties 
with  society,  aU  without  fear  of  offending 
the  Oovemment  because  that  Government  is 
comprised  of  people  with  the  same  concern. 
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M.  B.  Scbzutpper  says  In  hla  article,  "ftcta 
of  Amerlc&n  Life": 

"Th«  democratic  arstcm  of  government 
practiced  In  America  baa  aurTlTed  and  grown 
over  almost  two  centurtaa^  The  people  like 
It  and  support  It!  It  haa  aerred  aj  a  modal 
for  almilax  governmenta  In  Latin  America. 
South  Africa.  Turkey.  India,  and  AuatraUa. 
The  stress  on  the  point  that  each  Individual 
haa  equal  opportunity  haa  sent  many  men  of 
humble  origin  to  great  height.'* 

The  spirit  of  the  people  who  live  the  Ameri- 
can way  la  the  spirit  of  freedom.  F^edotn 
and  the  American  way  are  aynonymoua.  If 
Americana  Uka  Urlng  In  the  free  world,  they 
have  a  Job  of  \islng  freedom,  practicing  It 
and  preventing  Ita  abusa.  Thla  way  of  life 
could  stop  working  if  people  stop  support- 
ing It. 

The  American  way  of  Ufe  la  the  gift  for 
which  men  by  the  thousands  have  made  the 
suprenie  sacrifice,  men  who  left  a  life  worth 
living.  But  the  trial  of  freedom  and  the 
wars  fo\ight  for  Its  perpetuation  are  never 
fully  won.  Americana  flgfat  for  their  bellefa 
when  they  free  tbemeelvea  from  misunder- 
standing and  dlacrlmlnatlofi  and  when  they 
provide  an  envlronn^ent  in  which  others  may 
also  experience  thla  personal  growth,  ^ee- 
dotn  la  a  personal  thing.  The  only  fetters 
needing  to  be  broken  are  those  within  the 
aelf. 

AcHBvxMXNT  or  TUX  IifarvmuAi. 
(By  Ben  St«ii«r> 

Our  "American  way~  may  first  be  consid- 
ered aa  a  pattern  of  thought.  This  pattern  of 
thought,  varied  by  a  beterogeneoua  mixture 
of  Individual  Ideas,  la  the  aum  of  American 
Ideaa.  bellefa.  and  hopes.  Its  greatest  Im- 
portajice  and  difference  Ilea  Ln  Ita  Individu- 
alism. 

English.  German.  Italian  and  other  Indi- 
viduals have  created  a  society  which  depends 
upon  the  Individual  for  Ita  UveUnood.  Amer- 
ica has  chosen  specific  qualities  from  persons 
of  all  nationalities  and  blen4led  and  refined 
theae  to  create  something  It  calls  Its  own. 

By  promoting  equal  opportunity  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  every  person,  our  Gov- 
ernment of  representative  individuals  la  pro- 
moting advancement  of  a  nation  through 
achlsvwnent  of  an  Individual.  Broad  and 
•tiong  relatlonshlpa  between  the  Government 
and  the  people  are  esaential  ao  an  Individual 
can  gain  identification  with  the  whole  and 
thus  caU  this  Nation  his  NaUoti. 

In  order  to  attain  this  poattton  of  harmony. 
our  Government  needs  to  al4  the  Individual 
who  Is  hindered  by  anvtrenmental  circum- 
stances which  prevent  his  development  to 
full  potential. 

Our  pattern  of  thoiught  Is  alao  a  product 
of  oxtr  chosen  religious  and  our  family  tie*. 
An  American  develops  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  a  general  method  of  behavior 
through  religious  and  family  assoclaClon. 
These  connections  are  Invaluable  in  forming 
the  character  needed  to  face  a  demanding 
society.  A  denumdlng  society,  as  such,  exists 
beeauss  the  strength  of  a  community  lias 
within  the  strength  of  lu  Individuals. 

A  second  meaning  can  be  associated  with 
the  term  the  "American  way  of  life."  AU 
Americans  are  assured  of  life.  liberty;  and 
the  pursuit  of  happlneaa.  Our  life  and 
growth  aa  an  Individual  are  necessary  for  the 
function  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  Natloo. 
Tet.  forceful  control  Is  placed  on  this  growth. 
for  Individual  freedom  ends  when  It  Inhibits 
another. 

Ova  way  of  synonymous  life  and  liberty 
promotes  a  xintqxie  pattern  of  thought  with  a 
desire  to  maintain  thla  position.  Our  Oov- 
emment  provides  thla  assurwice  with  a  pre- 
mium of  the  earnestly  declared  right  to  ttM 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  term,  however,  to 
ambiguous  for  happiness  caji  b»  punned  any* 


where  without  the  slightest  possible  chanc* 
of  fulfillment. 

Our  American  way  of  life  la  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  envlrocimental  difference,  thereby 
establishing  equal  opportunity.  The  plana  of 
rebuilding  cities,  fighting  poverty  and  poor 
health,  establishing  clvU  rights  and  providing 
good  education,  all  represent  American  dedi- 
cation— that  Is  helping  all  by  helping  Indi- 
viduals. 

This  Idea  of  domestic  concern  may  alao 
serve  to  elevate  youngsters  handicapped  by  a 
poor  family  background,  as  aucceaafully 
shown  In  "Project  Headstart."  Although  or- 
ganized worship  Is  prohibited  by  law  in  pub- 
lic lostttutlons,  such  as  schools,  because  of 
the  violation  of  an  Individual's  freedom  of 
religion,  moral  Instruction  by  society  and  re- 
lated organizations  la  prevalent. 

Another  characteristic  of  our  life  Is  the 
American  way  of  free  enterprise.  We  pride 
ourselves  that  we  have  freedom  of  tntyel. 
of  occupation,  of  recreation  and.  In  general, 
freedom  aa  an  Individual  to  establish  our 
goals  and  attempt  to  achieve  them.  We  can 
safety  and  often  fruitfully  oppose  our  Gov- 
ernment's action  with  the  assurance  of  a 
protected  minority.  Our  Individual  freedom 
to  accomplish  la  only  aa  limited  as  our' 
ability  and  desire. 

Business,  small  or  larg^,  dooaeatlc  or  for- 
eign. Government  or  clvU,  enjoya  the  aanM 
privUegea  and  advantages  through  freedom 
of  enterprise.  Businesses  decide  what, 
where,  and  how  many  products  to  make  with 
little  Government  stipulation.  However, 
business  privileges,  as  with  Individual's 
privileges,  need  limitations.  To  protect  a 
nation  of  consumers  and  keep  proojjertty, 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  Government  regu- 
lation which,  constructively  developed,  pre- 
vents exploitation  of  Individual  privileges 
t>x  group  Interests." 

The  American  way  can  be  summarized  by 
a  generalization  of  the  American  dream  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Americana  are  show- 
ing all  over  tke  globe  their  conviction  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  way.  and 
thus,  for  the  protection  of  the  Individual 
freedom  and  privileges  of  others. 

The  United  States  as  a  nation  haa  taken 
the  lead  In  securing  democracy  for  Its  dtt- 
zena  and  Is  now  leading  In  the  strugrgla  for 
a  free  world  In  which  a  freeman  can  live. 
American  hopes  are  not  blighted  by  a  pos- 
sibility of  destruction.  Oxir  Government  Is 
standing  with  purpose  and  determination 
against  the  encroachment  of  undemocratlo 
principles. 

VriAi,  MArm  or  CoKrrmioir 
(By  Andrew  Graham) 

One  of  the  most  precious  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life  Is  competition.  Combining  this 
with  limited  government  has  mad*  this 
country  the  strongest  In  the  world,  strangest 
politically,  militarily,  socially,  and  econom- 
ically. It  Is  this  compeUtlon  and  free  enter- 
prise which  must  be  preserved. 

A  responsible  sector  of  the  society  flmUy 
believe*  that.  beca\ise  there  are  poor  persons 
In  this  society,  there  la  something  wrong  with 
the  system.  They  suggest  the  controi  of 
business  to  make  Mnployment  for  mor*  and 
the  Involvement  of  Government  in  programs. 

These  programs  would  exx>end  maaslvw 
amounts  of  money  to  maintain  the  poor  In 
a  fa*hlon  to  which  the  responslUe.  produc- 
tlv*  members  of  society  have  become  accus- 
tomed and  find  the  unemployed  Job*. 

Sucii  dream*  of  a  seml-Utopla — where  no 
on*  Is  deprived  or  taken  advantage  of  and 
where  no  on*  1*  unemployed — provide  the 
mind  with  sweet  diversion  but  they  certainly 
are  not  reallartle.  In  any  economic  system 
where  one's  ability  and  producUvlty  are  ex- 
changed for  money  there  are  those  who  have 
no  aalettble  abtlltles  or  service*.  It  Is  the 
reaponatbillty  of  these  people  to  make  them- 


selves valuable,  not  the  responsibility  of 
society.  Indeed.  It  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
Anverioan  tradition  of  Initiative  and  Indi- 
vidualism to  help  one's  self. 

These  comments  are  not  advocating  the 
return  of  lalasez  falre  or  the  retiun  of  a  great 
have-not  class.  But.  the  luxury  of  socialism 
ahould  not  be  Indulged  In  too  deeply. 

A  soclaUstlc  society,  by  the  virtue  of  Its 
removal  of  Incentive  to  compete  and  Its 
facade  of  giving  something  for  nothing,  en- 
courages depenednce  by  the  governed  upon 
the  governors. 

A  competitive  economic  and  social  order  Is 
best,  because  It  recognize*  the  fact  that  a 
human  being  will  not  produce  at  his  best 
unless  he  is  In  competition  with  someone 
else.  When  on*  Is  allowed  to  compete  for 
one's  living,  the  highest  standard  of  living 
results  for  the  most. 

Preesom  in  VAarcTT  or  Choicc 
(By  Barbara  Morford) 

Oraaalanda.  motintalns.  near  arctic  waste- 
lands, deserts,  and  farmlands — all  describe 
the  physical  America.  Her  geographic  dlveir- 
slty  la  greater  than  that  of  nearly  any  other 
nation.  Her  people  have  come  from  every 
port  of  the  globe,  repreeenting  different  races, 
religious  and  social  backgrounds.  Because 
of  this  variety.  It  follows  that  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  American  way  of  life  wlU  vary 
from  American  to  American.  'Variety  Is  a 
striking  characteristic  of  America. 

The  predominance  of  this  variety  reminds 
me  that  our  political  system  is  one  that  per- 
mits and  even  depends  upon  it.  To  function, 
our  democracy  must  have  a  number  of  dilTer- 
Ing  opinions.  An  individual  may  exptress  po- 
litical Ideas,  or  If  he  so  chooses,  may  remain 
Indifferent  to  the  of>eratlon  of  government. 

Fortunately,  most  Americans  choose  to  in- 
clude some  political  activity  In  their  way  of 
life.  In  degree,  of  course,  thla  activity  varies 
from  that  of  the  American  who  casually  ac- 
quainU  himself  with  the  issuea  before  an 
election  to  the  one  who  gives  up  private  Ufe 
to  seek  public  office. 

The  diversity  In  American  social  life  is  very 
great  Indeed,  magnified  by  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word  "social."  Differences  such  as  origins 
and  experiences  of  our  people  lead  to  social 
pattema,  values,  and  Judgments  about  which 
it  Is  not  easy  to  generalize.  AD  that  I  find  of 
significance  here  (besides  the  variety)  Is  the 
great  degree  to  which  social  life  U  Influenced 
by  the  economic  and  political  aspecta  of  the 
United  States. 

BconomlcaJly.  Americans  hav*  been 
grouped  according  to  a  most  Important  fac- 
tor. Income.  Thla  ranking  is  perhaps  the  best 
meana  of  distinguishing  among  groups  of 
Americana  who.  because  of  similar  Incomes, 
may  have  similar  social  and  political  Inclina- 
tions. 

The  founders  of  our  system  of  government 
made  certain  that  each  citizen  will  be  free  to 
chooae  his  own  way  of  life.  He  will  be  influ- 
enced by  heredity  and  envlronment^but  di- 
rect governmental  control  must  be  strictly 
limited.  Certain  civil  rights  are  guaranteed 
and  must  not  be  Infringed  upon  by  Govern- 
ment. The  function  of  the  American  govern- 
mental organization  is  to  benefit  the  Indi- 
vidual and  enable  him  to  make  his  "pursuit 
of  happiness." 

Though  easily  taken  for  granted,  this  is  not 
a  characteristic  of  the  governments  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world's  population.  Basic  political 
theory  of  communism,  and  of  fascism,  stress 
that  the  individual  la  important  only  in  re- 
spect to  hia  value  to  the  state.  He  la  Insig- 
nificant as  an  individual  and  must  live  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  created  for  him  by  the 
state. 

In  the  United  States  the  Tariety.  In  Itself, 
Is  a  clear  indication  of  our  freedom  In  the 
choice  of  a  way  of  life. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PTNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  PL<X)D.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
was  a  Catholic  Press  month.  On  thla 
occasion,  the  C:Tilldren's  FYlend — Prlatel 
Dietok — official  organ  of  the  Youth  of  the 
Slovak  Catholic  Sokol,  which  organiza- 
tion Is  very  well  known  in  my  district  and 
throughout  the  country,  the  following 
Interesting  article  waa  published  In  the 
February  Issue,  compiled  by  Mr.  John 
C.  Sclranka,  well-known  American 
Slovak  journalist. 

On  this  occasion,  I  pay  tribute  to  the 
members  of   the  fourth  estate  of  the 
Catholic  Press  of  America,  which  Is  a 
sentinel  of  our  freedom  and  Insert  this 
interesting  article  on  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Press  in  the  Record. 
PiONEEK  Catholic  Prxss  nf  America  Traced 
TO  THE  18th  Cei*tukt:  Slovak  Newsp.\per3 
Had  Theu  Beginning  n»  1886 
In  this  the  Catholic  Press  month,  we  turn 
OMT  thoughts  to  the  pioneers  of  Catholic  Press 
in  America.    We  learn  from  Catholic  writers 
that  the  O.thollc  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  now  numbering  hundreds  of  publica- 
tions and  millions  of  readers,  had  their  roots 
In  pioneer  printshope  of  the  lath  century. 
Many  of  the  early  journals  which  blazed 
a  trail  for  the  580  Catholic  newspapers  and 
magazines    now    published    in    the    United 
States  were  not  officially  associated  with  the 
church,    although    edited    or    published    by 
Catholic  laymen. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Catholic  Prees  In 
America,  according  to  an  arUcle  by  that 
name  in  the  1960  Catholic  Press  annual,  have 
been  a  disputed  part  of  history,  with  various 
publications  claiming  the  honor  of  beinjf 
first. 

Research  by  Frank  A.  HaU.  former  director 
of  NCWC  news  service,  shows  that  "the  first 
dlsUnctly  Catholic  American  publication 
undoubtedly  was  the  Ufl.  Catholic  Miscel- 
lany, founded  by  Bishop  John  England  of 
Caiarleston.  S.C."  the  article  states. 

First  issue  of  the  Miscellany  appeared  on 
June  5, 1822. 

Earlier  roots  were  In  a  number  of  publica- 
tions. Including  Le  Courier  de  Boston,  a 
French-language  newspaper  Issued  In  1788 
and  the  Michigan  Essay  or  Impartial  Observ- 
er of  Detroit  in  1809. 

Le  Courier  was  edited  by  a  Catholic  lay- 
man. The  Michigan  Essay  waa  a  pariah 
organ  instituted  by  the  Reverend  Gabriel 
Richard  of  St.  Anne's  Church  In  Detroit. 

Before  launching  the  paper  the  priest 
kept  his  parishioners  informed  by  stationing 
his  sacristan  at  the  door  of  the  church  after 
Sunday  Mass  to  cry  out  the  news.  His  re- 
ports even  Included  results  of  horse  races  and 
dates  of  fox  hunts. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Irish  Journals  ap- 
peared in  1810.  The  Shamrock  or  Hlb«r. 
nlan  Chronicle  concentrated  lU  news  on  Ir». 
land  and  on  church  matters. 

All  the  Irish  journals  succeeding  it  wer* 
produced  by  Catholics,  although  not  aU  were 
concerned  with  speclflcaUy  religious  sub- 
Jocts. 

Bishop  England's  United  States  CathoUc 
Miscellany  is  credited  In  the  Catholic  Press 
Annual  as  "the  flrst  systematic  effort  by 
which  Catholics  of  the  United  States  could 
defend  the  principles  of  their  rellglon." 

The  earUer  Catholic  publications  were  al- 
most entirely  concerned  with  struggling  for 


civil  and  reUglous  liberty  of  the  pec^Ie,  ac- 
cording to  the  article. 

The  Miscellany  was  suspended  In  Novem- 
ber 1822  for  lack  of  funds,  but  reetuned  pub- 
lication 3  years  later.  It  closed  shop  in  1861 
when  the  Civil  War  began. 

In  1825  the  Truth  TeUer  began  publication 
In  New  York  City,  becoming  the  spokesman 
for  the  city's  Catholics,  according  to  th* 
article. 

The  paper  was  run  by  laymen  with  many 
priests  contributing.  EventuaUy  it  became 
Involved  In  politics  and  lost  most  of  its  cler- 
ical support. 

The  second  U.S.  Catholic  paper  to  have 
episcopal  approval  was  the  Catholic  Press  of 
Hartford,  Conn.  Started  in  1829,  it  con- 
tinued untU  1833. 

U.S.  Catholic  publications  began  to  grow 
steadily  from  about  the  year  1830. 

New  magazines  appeared.  The  flrst  was 
the  Metropolitan  or  Catholic  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  in  Baltimore.  Started  In 
1830,  it  lasted  only  a  year. 

The  Jesuit  and  CathoUc  Sentinel  began 
publication  in  Boston  in  1829.  Now  named 
the  Pilot,  it  is  considered  "the  oldest  Cath- 
olic newspaper  to  survive  to  the  present  day," 
says  the  article. 

The  Sentinel's  founding  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Telegraph 
In  Cincinnati  in  1831.  It  is  called  the  Cath- 
olic Telegraph-Register  today. 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic  was  launched  In 
1844.  ■ 

While  there  has  been  disagreement  over 
which  is  the  oldest  VS.  Catholic  publication 
stiU  existing,  the  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and 
Pittsburgh  papers  each  have  a  claim  to  dis- 
tinction. 

The  Pittsburgh  Catholic  has  been  pub- 
lished the  longest  under  the  same  name. 

The  Catholic  Telegraph-Register  has  been 
published  the  longest  with  almost  the  same 
name — that  la,  with  the  addition  of  Oie  word 
"Register." 

The  Pilot  Is  the  oldest  U.S.  Catholic  news- 
paper published  without  Interruption,  al- 
though under  a  succession  of  names. 

Many  other  publications  started  up.  only 
to  die  quickly  because  of  financial  hard- 
ship. Catholic  publications  for  young  peo- 
ple also  began  to  ai^ear. 

In  the  19th  century  Catholic  papers  in 
the  United  States  were  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now.  Today  U.S.  Catholic  maga- 
zines outnumber  Catholic  newspapen  by 
more  than  three  to  one. 

Many  foreign  language  newspapers  were 
launched  succesafully  during  the  1800'b. 

With  the  advent  of  the  ClvU  War  (1861- 
65)  progress  of  Catholic  publications  was  In- 
terrupted. Practically  no  new  papers  were 
started.  Some  In  existence  ceased  publica- 
tion. ^ 

After  the  war  approximately  120  Catholic 
newspapers  and  40  Catholic  magaelnes  were 
launched  between  1865  and  1883. 

The  first  "chain"  of  Catholic  papen 
started  around  1870.  The  Northwestern 
Chronicle,  published  In  St.  Paul  for  10  years 
after  the  ClvU  War,  became  part  of  one 
chain  when  purchased  by  the  CathoUc  Citl- 
txn  In  MUwaukee. 

Two  magazines  which  continue  to  circu- 
late today  had  their  start  in  1865 — Ave  Maria 
and  the  Catholic  World. 

The  I870's  saw  many  more  newspapers 
started,  but  most  of  them  were  doomed  to 
fall.  In  1875  the  first  U.S.  Catholic  daUy 
newspaper  in  English  was  launched  In  New 
York,  the  Daily  Telegraph.  It,  too,  ran  Into 
debt  and  failed. 

Prom  1875  on,  a  great  number  erf  pub- 
lications appeared.  Some  survived  and  be- 
came significant.  Others  died,  leaving  only  a 
name. 

The  Catholic  Register  of  Denver,  successor 
to  several  pioneer  papers  In  Colorado,   was 
founded  In  1905.    It  became  the  nucleus  to 
the   Register  chain  of  newspapers  in   192* 
now  serving  35  dioceses. 


America  magazine,  considered  the  flrst 
weekly  Catholic  publication  of  opinion  In 
the  United  States  stlU  existing,  was  started 
in   1909  by  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Because  of  the  steady  growth  of  CathoUo 
publications,  the  Catholic  Press  asaociation 
waa  formed  at  Colximbua.  Ohio,  in  1911  the 
same  year  the  Catholic  Bulletin  began  pub- 
lication in  St.  Paul. 

Our  Sunday  'Visitor  began  in  Huntington. 
Ind.,  in  1912,  giving  rise  to  another  chain, 
the  Our  Sunday  Visitor  Press.  It  Issued  its 
first  multldlocese  edition  In  1940  and  now 
serves  16  Sees. 

Fifty-flve  newspapers  were  established  be- 
tween 1900  and  1920. 

The  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
was  established  in  1919  by  the  bishops  of  the 
United  States.  The  press  department  of  thla 
organization  took  over  and  enlarged  the 
functions  of  the  Catholic  Press  association's 
news  service. 

The  Commoi^eal,  an  American  Catholic 
joximal  of  opinion  edited  by  laymen,  betraa 
In  1924. 

The  CathoUc  Digest,  a  monthly  magazine, 
was  started  In  St.  Paul  In  1939  by  Revs.  Paul 
Bussard  and  Louis  Gales. 

It  now  publishes  several  foreign  editions 
and  has  a  circulation  approaching  1  million. 
Its  editorial  offices  are  in  RoseriUe,  »«nw 

Editor  John  C.  Sclranka  who  made  a  study 
of  these  publications  and  who  Is  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Frank  A.  HaU.  wishes  to  add  to  this 
vital  data  also  the  fact  that  the  flrst  Slovak 
newspaper  In  America.  The  AmerikSnsko- 
Sloveusk6  NoWny  (American  Slovak  Gazette) 
was  established  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  1886.  by  two  Slovak  teachers  from 
Spls  County.  Slovakia.  J&n  Slovensky  and 
Julius  Wolf. 

This  year  one  of  the  largest  Slovak  Catho- 
lic newspapers  the  Jednot  (union),  a 
weekly,  published  at  Mlddletown.  Pa.,  Is  ob- 
serving Its  75th  anniversary.  The  Ave 
Maria,  monthly,  puWlshed  by  the  Slovak 
Benedictine  Fathers  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Is  ob- 
serving its  50th  anniversary. 

The  KatoUcky  Sokol  (CathoUc  Falcon), 
official  organ  of  the  Slovak  CathoUc  Sokol 
waa  published  flrst  aa  a  supplement  ot  the 
SlovAk  T  Amerike  in  New  York  City  and 
since  April  16,  1911,  as  tb«  official  organ  of 
the  Slovak  CathoUc  SokoL 

The  Prtater  Dietok  (Chndren-s  Friend) 
was  founded  on  May  1911  by  the  late  Father 
Francis  SkutU  in  cooperaUon  with  th*  late 
Father  Michael  Bajor. 

The  Slovaks  In  America  have  over  30  pub- 
lications, which  speaks  weU  for  them,  oon- 
sldortng  the  fact  that  In  Slovakia,  which 
has  a  population  of  over  4  million,  there  la 
only  one  Catholic  publication,  the  KatoUcks 
Novtny  (CathoUc  News)  published  weekly  on 
four  pages  In  a  tabloid  format  becaua*  th* 
Red  regime  Is  In  power  and  will  not  permit 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Let  us  In  this  free 
country  aid  the  growth  and  progress  of  our 
pubUcations. 


Albert  Thomas 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 


Monday.  February  28, 1966 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  the 
Happy  'Warrior  of  Texas  has  given  to  us 
his  last  smile  and  his  final  handshake* 
Very  few  Members  of  Congress  in 
recent  years  have  made  a  greater  last- 
ing Impression  upon  ua  than  did  Albkih 
Thomas  when  he  walked  among  us.    A 
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tireless  worker,  a  fearless  advocate,  an 
effective  but  considerate  opponent,  he 
invariably  carried  his  congressional  as- 
signment forward  to  success  without  any 
apparent  thought  that  defeat  might 
come  his  way.  Such  a  companion  and 
coworker  invariably  leaves  behind  him  a 
living  immortality.  His  companions  rcT 
member  blm  long  and  well, 

As  John  Donne  wrote  in  his  "No  Man 
Is  an  Island": 

Any  nvan'a  <l«ath  dlmlnUbM  me.  because  I 
am  Involved  In  mankind,  and  Uxerefore  never 
•end  to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolU;  it  tolls 
for  thee. 

The  death  of  Albert  Thomas  has 
diminished  this  body  more  than  a  little. 
We  miss  him;  we  shall  continue  to  miss 
him.  No  man,  even  while  in  great  pain 
and  with  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
transient  challenge  of  mortality,  bore 
himself  more  oourageously  than  our 
companion  who  has  now  made  his  final 
adieu. 

Mrs.  Asplnall  and  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  the  family  our  most  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolences. 


Natioial  Eye  lutitate 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  axw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman  Frzo 
B.  Roomrr,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced  HJl.  12373  on  January 
27.  196«.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Eye  Institute 
In  the  Natioivd  Institutes  of  Health.  I 
am  proud  to  join  my  colleague  in  spon- 
•orlng  this  legislation. 

The  National  Eye  Institute  would  con- 
duct research  on  blliuUng  eye  diseases, 
blindness,  and  vtsual  defects.  I  eom- 
mend  our  colleague  for  having  taken  the 
Initiative  in  this  area.  During  the  past 
19  years  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
been  a  member  and  an  officer  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncQ  to  Oombat  Blindness,  Inc., 
a  voluntary  agency,  which  through  Its 
Fight  for  Sight  makes  awards  annually, 
through  grants-in-aid.  student  fellow- 
ships, postdoctoral  research  fellowships. 
and  clinical  service  projects.  Since  1946 
the  council  has  carried  on  extensive 
work  In  the  field  of  basic  and  clinical  eye 
research  at  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
and  universities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

To  date  the  Fight  for  Sight  has  dls- 
biirsed  close  to  $2^  million  of  private 
fimds  to  finance  research  at  over  100  in- 
stitutions tn  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  This  effort  is  not  enough  be- 
cause by  1975.  unless  there  are  some 
dramatic  major  developments  In  the  field 
of  eye  research  and  treatment,  there  will 
be  16  million  blind  persons  In  the  world. 
Today  In  the  United  States  alone  there 
are  3^  million  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren with  chronic  noncorrectable  visual 
defects  and  that  number  Is  Increasing 
each  year. 

The  Fight  for  Sight.  In  Its  support  and 
encouragement  of  basic  and  clinical  eye 
research,  provides  a  unique  and  dynamic 
machinery  for  uniting  scientific  research 
workers,  business  and  professional  peo- 
ple, housewives,  and  others  In  many 
walks  of  life,  so  that  eye  resesarch  can 
advance  the  health  and  well-being  of  all 
mankind. 

Eye  research  anywhere  can  help  men, 
women,  and  children  everywhere.  Truly 
the  Fight  for  Sight  is  a  global  Impera- 
tive. This  spark  in  the  dark,  first  ignited 
In  1946,  has  become  an  international 
beacon  for  ophthalmic  research  workers. 
The  lost  sight  of  one  young  woman  has 
become  an  illuminating  vision  for  thou- 
sands of  loyal  volunteers  for  the  Fight 
for  Sight  and  a  reason  for  hope  to  those 
whose  lives  are  threatened  by  Impending 
blindness. 

Miss  Mildred  Welsenfeld,  founder  and 
executive  director  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil to  Combat  Blindness,  Inc..  has  led  the 
Fight  for  Sight  since  1946.  In  1949. 
Miss  Welsenfeld,  who  lost  her  vision  In 
her  youth,  because  of  a  blinding  eye  dis- 
ease called  Retlltous  Pigmentosa,  for 
which  no  cure  has  yet  been  found,  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— 8l8t  Congress — and  made  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  adding  'and 
Blindness"  to  the  then  National  Insti- 
tute for  Neurological  Diseases  which  Is 
today  the  National  Institute  for  Neuro- 
logical Diseases  and  Blindness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  a  nimiber  of  our 
colleagues  are  aware  that  during  the 
past  10  year?  I  have  served  as  president 
of  Fight  for  Sight  and  therefore.  I  do  not 
want  there  to  be  any  misimderstanding 
about  my  endorsement  and  sponsorship 
of  a  bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Eye  Institute. 

I  have  today  introduced  such  a  bill  and 
I  want  to  state  that  the  National  Coim- 
cll  to  Combat  Blindness,  Inc.  and  Its 
Fight  for  Sight  will  not  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  funds  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The 
work  of  National  Eye  Institute  will  be 
carried  on  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  research  In  the  field  of 
blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  dis- 
orders. The  National  Coxincil  to  Com- 
bat Blindness,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with 
Its  Fight  for  Sight  leagues,  will  continue 
to  raise  funds  to  supplement  the  work 
done  by  the  National  Eye  Institute  In 
such  areas  where  the  Institute  may  not 
be  authorized  to  act.  The  Fight  for 
Sight  will  continue  to  finance  si)eclal 
projects  such  as  the  Children's  Eye 
Clinic — the  first  such  clinic  established 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
at  Columbia-Presbyterian  Hospital  In 
New  York  City  and  another  such  clinic 
recently  established  at  the  Wills  Eye 
Hospital  In  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to 
finance  other  service  projects. 

It  will  also  continue  its  work  In  the 
field  of  public  information  and  education 
and  guidance  to  individuals  requesting 
information  regarding  available  sources 
for  assistance  to  blind  persons.        


Perhaps  with  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Eye  Institute,  a  more  orderly 
and  coordinated  war  against  blindness 
may  be  waged  and  the  fight  for  sight 
will  be  won,  or  at  least  the  causes  of 
blinding  eye  disease  may  be  uncovered 
and  cures  found.  Then  and  only  then 
will  it  be  feasible  and  practical  to  seek 
a  merger  of  voluntary  agencies  In  the 
eye  research  field  in  order  that  govern- 
ment and  private  voluntary  agencies  may 
coordinate  their  respective  activities. 

Prior  to  my  Introduction  and  cospon- 
sorshlp  of  legislation  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  I  wrote  to  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Scientific  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  National  Coimcll 
To  Combat  Blindness.  Inc.,  for  their 
opinion  on  the  proposed  legislation.  My 
letter  of  February  10,  1966,  reads  as 
follows : 

I  would  appreciate  your  comments  on  the 
proposal  for  a  National  Bye  Institute  as  sug- 
gested by  HA.  13373  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Fkxd  B.  Rookkt.  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
I  am  planning  to  coaponsor. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hkuoit  Tenze*. 
I  Member  of  Congress. 

The  above  letter  was  sent  to  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  scientific  advisory 
committee : 

Charles  A.  Perera.  M.D..  chairman,  asso- 
daU  clinical  professor  of  ophthalmology. 
Columbia  University.  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  New  York.  N.Y. 

James  H.  Allen.  MX).,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology,  Tulane  University, 
School  of  Medicine.  New  Orleans.  La. 

Bernard  Becker,  MX).,  head,  department  of 
ophthalmology,  Washington  University, 
School  o(  Medicine.  St.  LouU,  Mo. 

Goodwin  M.  Brelnln.  MX).,  chairman,  de- 
partment of  ophthalmology.  New  York  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center.  New  York.  NY. 

Hermann  M.  Burlan.  MX).,  department  of 
ophthalmology.  State  University  of  Iowa, 
College  of  Medicine,  Iowa  City.  Iowa. 

Arthur  a.  De  Voe.  MX).,  director,  the  in- 
stitute of  ophthalmology,  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital.  New  York.  NY. 

Dan  M.  Gordon,  M.D..  department  of  oph- 
thalmology. New  York  Hosplt&l-Comell  Med- 
ical Center.  New  York.  NY. 

Michael  J.  Bogan.  MX).,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology.  San  Prandsco  Med- 
ical Center.  Univenlty  of  California,  School 
of  Medicine,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

V.  Everett  Ktauey.  Ph.  D..  assistant  director 
of  research,  Kresge  Eye  Institute,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Peter  O.  Kronfeld,  MX).,  head,  department 
of  ophthftlmofogy.  University  of  Illinois.  Col- 
lege of  Medicine.  Chicago,  m. 

Irving  H.  Leopold.  M.D..  medical  and  re- 
search director.  Wills  Eye  Hospital.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

A.  Edward  Maumenee.  MJ}..  director,  the 
Wllmer  Institute.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Baltimore.  Md. 

John  M.  McLean.  MJ)..  chief,  division  of 
ophthalmology.  Department  of  Surgery.  New 
York  Hospital-Cornell  Medical  Center.  New 
York,  NY. 

Stuart  Mudd,  MX).,  department  of  micro- 
biology. University  of  Pennsylvania,  School 
of  Medicine.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Prank  W.  NeweU.  MX).,  chairman,  section 
of  ophthalmology,  department  of  surgery. 
University  of  Chteago.  Chicago,  m. 

Edward  W.  D.  Norton,  MJ}..  chairman,  de- 
partment at  ophthalmology.  University  of 
Miami.  School  of  Medicine,  Miami,  Fla. 

Theodore  C.  Ruch.  Ph.  D..  chairman,  de- 
partment of  physiology  and  biophysics.  Uni- 
versity of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Samuel  L.  Saltzman.  M.D..  attending  staff, 
department  of  ophthalmology.  New  York  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary.  New  York,  N.Y. 

Harold  G.  Scheie,  MX).,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, School  of  Medicine,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

George  K.  Smelser,  Ph.  D..  director  of  re- 
search, department  of  ophthalmology.  Co- 
lumbia University.  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  New  York.  N.Y. 

Bradley  R.  Straatsma.  MJJ.,  chief,  division 
of  ophthalmology,  department  of  surgery. 
University  of  California  Medical  Center, 
School  of  Medicine,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Kenneth  C.  Swan.  M.D.,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology.  University  of  Ore- 
gon Medical  School.  Portland.  Oreg. 

Phillips  Thygeson.  MX).,  director.  Francis 
I.  Proctor  Foundation  for  Research  In  Oph- 
thalmology. San  Francisco  Medical  Center, 
University  of  California,  school  of  medicine. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

I  have  also  written  to  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness — Fight  for  Sight — 
and  others  for  their  comments  and  I 
shall  keep  my  colleagues  advised  of  their 
replies  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Eye  Institute.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  believe  the  disUiigxiished 
group  of  scientists  which  supports  this 
legislation  should  be  heard  and  their 
views  considered  by  the  appropriate  con- 
gressional committee  and  ultimately  be 
considered  by  the  Congress. 


Air  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or    WTOICING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RH»RESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  past  several 
months  a  stunning  series  of  airline 
crashes,  the  two  most  recent  having 
taken  place  in  Japan.  Naturally,  after 
a  calamity  of  this  sort,  there  is  a  great 
thirst  for  details  in  the  hope  that  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  cause  and  circum- 
stances of  the  crash  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  similar  accidents. 

It  is.  then,  imperative  that  these  in- 
vestigations be  conducted  with  utmost 
thoroughness,  clarity,  and  fairness,  so 
that  no  fact  will  be  left  untuiTied.  But 
this  does  not  require  or  justify  irregular 
or  unjust  procedures. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  not  every 
effort  is  being  fairly  expended  in  at  least 
one  of  these  investigations,  that  of  the 
Boeing  727  crash  in  Salt  Lake  City  on 
November  11, 1965. 

Forty-three  of  the  ninety-one  persons 
aboard  died  when  United  Airiines  flight 
222  caught  fire  as  a  result  of  ruptured 
fuel  lines.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
began  conducting  public  hearings  Feb- 
ruary 21  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  would  respectfully  oaU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  telegram  I  re- 
ceived from  Wyoming  Attorney  Mayne 
Miller,  whd  is  representing  the  heirs  of 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  November  11 
crash. 


His  telegram  raises  several  questions 
on  the  general  fairness  of  the  investiga- 
tion, including  the  right  of  representa- 
tives for  the  next  of  kin  of  the  dead  and 
injured  to  participate  in  the  inquiry,  and 
the  clearness  and  impartiality  of  the 
procedure. 

I  submit  first  the  telegram  from  Mr. 
Miller,  and  second,  an  article  from  the 
February  20  issue  of  the  Denver  Post, 
which  provides  background  information 
on  the  investigation  and  the  airline 
accidents : 

Salt  Lake  Cm.  Utah, 

February  22,  1366. 
Congressman  Teno  Roncalio, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

From  the  opening.  Monday  morning,  I 
have  been  attending  the  Salt  Lake  public 
hearing  on  the  United  727  disaster,  and  I 
have  observed  the  following  practices  which 
appear  urgently  to  need  correction. 

No  one  representing  the  dead  and  Injured 
Is  allowed  to  be  a  party  to  the  inquiry  or  ask 
questions,  but  all  probable  defendants  are 
allowed  to  be  parties  and  question  witnesses. 

United  and  Boeing  are  furnished  Govern- 
ment exhibits  free,  but  families  of  dead  pas- 
sengers must  pay  for  them  at  a  cost  of  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  questioning  is 
done  in  a  faltering.  Inconclusive  way  such 
that  no  clear  answer  or  r.o  answer  at  all  to 
the  key  inquiry  is  elicited.  For  example. 
Captain  Kehmeir  testified  he  could  not  pass  a 
physical  exam  shortly  after  the  accident,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  show  whether  he  was 
unfit  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  Many  like 
examples  could  be  noted  and  the  record  will 
be  muddy  and  full  of  unexplained  incon- 
sistencies. Compassion  for  the  crew  Is  al- 
lowed to  blunt  the  effort  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Although  this  is  a  public  hearing,  no  effort 
whatever  Is  made  by  the  hearing  authorities 
to  make  technical  terms  understandable, 
thus  much  testimony  is  meaningless  to  all 
but  experts  In  aeronautical  language. 

For  the  above  reasons.  It  seems  to  me  the 
hearing  falls  short  of  an  adequate  public  in- 
quiry to  discover  and  reveal  the  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  cause  of  the  disaster;  the  hear- 
ing has  the  aspect  of  a  meeting  of  a  mutual 
protective  association  and  the  public  interest 
is  not  properly  served.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  Investigate  this  proceeding  and  the  rule* 
applied  In  all  such  proceedings,  by  a  fuU- 
scale  congressional  investigation  if  need  be. 

Mayne  Miller. 

(Prom    the    Denver    (Colo.)    Post,    Feb.    20 

1966] 

Salt    Lake    727    Hearing    Opens    Monday 

(By  Dan  Partner) 

Salt  Lake  City. — Why  a  Boeing  727  air- 
liner descended  at  three  times  the  normal 
rate  to  a  crash  landing  short  of  the  runway 
here  November  11  may  be  answered  In  a 
public  hearing  that  starts  Monday. 

Forth-three  of  the  ninety-one  persons 
aboard  died  when  United  Airlines  flight  222 
caught  fire  as  a  result  of  ruptured  fuel  lines. 
The  plane  struck  the  asphalt  over -run  with 
a  gravity  force  estimated  at  8.9  and  slid  on 
its  belly  after  the  main  landing  gear 
separated. 

The  hearing  la  the  first  of  three  Involving 
the  727  to  be  conducted  by  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  (CAB) .  HopefuUy  It  wlU  pro- 
vide clues  as  to  the  imusual  circumstance* 
surrounding  the  accidents  that  have 
mystified  the  airline  industry. 

The  727.  a  second-generation  aircraft  with 
8  jet  engines  clustered  in  th«  high  "T" 
tall  section,  went  into  service  In  February 
1964  and  flew  17  accident-free  months  be-, 
fore  the  flr«t  of  S  tragic  accident*  placed' 
It  under  suspicion. 

LAKX    MICRICAir    CSASK 

AU  30  person*  died  August  18  when  a 
United  flight  plunged  Into  Lake  Mlchlgtin 


while  preparing  to  land  at  Chicago's  O'Hare 
International  Airport. 

Fifty-eight  of  sixty-two  persons  died  No- 
vember 8  when  an  American  Airlines  727 
crashed  into  a  hiu  in  the  final  approach  for 
landing  at  Cincinnati. 

Three  days  later  the  United  flight  wa* 
wrecked  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  were 
demands  from  several  sources  that  the  plane 
be  grounded  pending  Investigation. 

This  accident  prompted  telegrams  from 
two  Congressmen  to  William  F.  McKee. 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  (FAA). 

Represenutlve  Samuel  L.  Devink.  Repub- 
lican, of  Ohio,  suggested  grounding  all  727'* 
for  the  duration  of  a  fleetwide  review  of  the 
aircraft's  operations  and  structural  Integrity. 
Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Democrat,  of  Indiana, 
called  for  a  public  report  from  the  FAA  on 
the  safety  and  durability  of  the  727,  and 
Inquired  about  progress  toward  development 
of  onboard  devices  to  prevent  fire. 

The  FAA  refused  to  ground  the  183  plane* 
In  use  by  U.S.  airlines,  maintaining  there 
was  no  relationship  between  the  three  acci- 
dents. 

This  stand  was  supported  by  the  CAB 
which  hastily  named  a  special  investigating 
group  to  study  the  performance  and  flight 
characteristics  of  the  plane. 

three     crashes     kill     131 

The  3  crashes,  happening  within  90  days 
killed  131  persons  and  accounted  for  more 
than  half  at  the  fateUties  In  accidents  of 
U.S.  carriers  during  1965.  CAB  figures  «how 
that  253  persons— 226  passengers  and  27 
crewmen — died  in  7  fatal  accidents  durlne 
1965. 

In  mid-January  public  attention  again  was 
focused  on  the  Jetliner  when  the  CAB  warned 
that  the  aircraft  was  a  potential  flretrap. 
the  plane's  fuel  system,  the  CAB  safety 
experts  said.  Is  prone  to  rupture  during  hard 
landings,  and  Its  cabin  1*  furnished  with 
materials  far  too  combustible  for  safety's 
sake. 

This  criticism  was  provoked  .by  the  Salt 
Lake  City  crash  in  which  the  43  vlcOms  died 
of  suffocation. 

The  CAB'S  safety  staff  recommended  that 
the  landing  gear  be  altered  to  assure  that  Jt 
wouldn't  break  up  and  inward,  should  the 
landing  gear  fall  as  It  did  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
The  gear  broke  fuel  Unee  passing  through 
the  fuselage  to  the  engines. 

The  Boeing  Co.  reportedly  Is  making  some 
changes  In  the  landing  gear,  fuel  llnee,  and 
generator  leads  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
post-crash  fire.  The  landing  gear  Is  being 
designed  to  break  away  from  the  fuselage 
should  it  fall  during  a  hard  landing. 

As  the  airlines.  Boeing,  and  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  continued  to  reevaluate  the 
727  there  appeared  to  be  no  major  changes 
necessary  in  the  pilot  training  or  operating 
procedures.  The  airlines  and  their  pilots— 
and  a  majority  of  the  flying  public— main- 
tained confidence  in  the  aircraft. 

TOKYO  CRASH 

Then  on  February  4.  the  most  disastrou* 
single-plane  accident  in  civilian  aviation  his- 
tory occurred  in  Japan — a  727  Jammed  with 
133  Japanese  crashed  into  Tokyo  Bay.  There 
were  no  survivors  In  the  accident  that  wa3 
In  some  ways  shnilar  to  the  August  16  traeedv 
in  Lake  Michigan.  ' 

CAB  Investigators  flew  to  Tokyo  to  observe 
the  probe  into  the  All  Nippon  Airways  crash 
as  the  FAA  and  CAB  again  received  demand* 
that  the  727  be  grounded. 

Among  the  critics  was  Representative 
Henbt  B.  Gonzales,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
whoee  protests  early  last  week  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  scheduling  of  an 
unusual  meeting  Thureday  at  FAA  headquar- 
ters  in  Washington. 

SIXTT  EXPStTS  CALLED 

The  Agency  summoned  80  experts  from  th« 
17  UJ3.  and  foreign  atrllnee  using  the  727 
for  a  discussion  of  problems  in  operating  the 
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medlum-mnge  trijet.  The  all-day.  not«-com- 
partng  MSAlon  revealed  nothing  that  would 
clear  up  the  four  accldenta,  «  spokeaman 
Mid. 

The  meetlDg  did  serve  aa  a  springboard  for 
the  FAA  to  again  voice  oonfldence  In  the  737 
aa  an  answer  to  Oonzalb  and  his  colleagues. 
The  aircraft  was  described  as  "wonderful" 
and  "completely  airworthy."  An  Intensive 
investigation  had  failed  to  reveal  any  flaws 
in  design,  the  FAA  said. 

DlSCT7a6I01«  nXMS 

The  Agency  did  propose  a  series  of  changes 
In  cocJcplt  procedures  and  crew  training  "to 
assure  ourselves  that  an  aircraft  coming  In 
visually  at  night  will  not  suffer  the  oonse- 
quences  of  the  foxir  others."  These  changes 
were  described  as  "discussion  items"  and 
would  be  "refined"  at  another  meeting  with 
the  air  carriers  in  about  10  days. 

Clifford  W.  Walker.  Deputy  Director  of  the 
FAA's  Flight  Standards  Dlvtolon.  said  the 
changes  In  i»x>cedures  was  to  obtain  "a  rea- 
sonable rate  of  descent  as  you  approach  ths 
ground." 

The  rate  of  descent,  he  said,  related  to  the 
four  accidents  because — 

All  four  crashed  before  reaching  their 
landing  point. 

The  weather  In  each  case  was  reasonably 
good. 

There  were  no  reports  of  trouble  from  the 
crews. 

The  FAA's  study  showed  the  plane  air- 
worthy. 

He  concluded  this  rundown  by  posing  the 
question:  "So  where  would  you  look?" 
LOOKXMO  AT  cocxprr 

Obviously,  the  FAA  la  looking  in  the  cock- 
pit where  the  flight  crew  carries  out  proce- 
dures as  prescribed  by  the  manufacturer, 
taught  by  th«  airlines,  and  supervised  by 
Government   agencies. 

Walker  avoided  any  flat  statements  that 
the  four  crashes  were  caused  by  pilot  error, 
which  annually  ihcounts  for  about  37  per- 
c«nt  of  airline  crashes.  How  the  pilot  oper- 
ates in  the  cockpit,  particularly  when  the  727 
descends  rapidly,  reportedly  was  a  major  item 
of  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

The  rapid  descent,  called  sink  rate.  Is 
built  into  the  737  and  is  a  "charactertstlc  that 
demands  attention,"  Walker  said.  The  high 
■Ink  rate,  pilots  say.  is  no  more  of  a  serious 
tHt>blem  to  a  qualified  737  operator  than  to 
a  pilot  of  any  other  oomxnerclal  Jet. 

It  la  the  sink  rate,  however,  that  appar- 
•ntly  is  under  the  closest  scrutiny. 

The  FAA  suggested  Thursday  that  radar 
altimeters  that  "talk"  to  the  pUots  be  in- 
stalled in  the  73Ta  for  use  during  landings. 
The  altimeters  would  smit  noises  as  the 
plane  passed  throiigh  1,800  feet.  1.000  feet, 
and  600  feet  during  its  descent,  thus  assist- 
Ing  In  keeping  tabs  on  the  sink  rate. 

The  FAA  also  suggested  that  carriers  re- 
quire pilots  to  call  off  actual  altitude  of  the 
airplane  as  It  descends. 

vtroTH  SUSPICION 

These  su^estlons  Indicate  that  cockpit 
practices  were  the  chief  factor  under  sus- 
picion in  the  four  accidents— all  at  which 
occurred  during  night  approaches  when  any 
Jet  Is  making  drastic  changes  in  speed,  power, 
and  altitude  and  where  there  is  the  widest 
difference  between  landing  and  cruising 
•peeds. 

One  of  the  known  factors  In  three  c€  the 
erashes  was  a  sharp  rate  of  descent  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Salt  Lake  City,  and  Tokyo.  Investi- 
gators  haven't  determined  whether  the  Chi- 
cago accident  also  Involved/rapld  descent. 
This  jet  was  on  a  landing  approach,  but  its 
last  known  altitude  was  8.000  feet,  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  other  three. 

Investigators  reportedly  have  evidence  that 
tn  sach  crash  the  pilots  failed  to  apply  power 
In  time  to  keep  from  descending  faster  than 
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they  realized  when  they  started  their  final 
approach. 

CAB  member  John  O.  Adams  will  preside 
at  the  hearing  here,  beginning  at  10:30  »-rr, 
at  the  Hotel  Utah.  He  will  be  agisted  by 
B.  R.  Allen,  director  of  the  bureau  of  safety, 
and  Richard  R.  Rodriguez,  hearing  officer. 


Eskimo    Scout    BattalioB*    of    Alaska's 
National  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  the  Alaska  National  Guard 
are  playing  an  unusual  role  In  bolstering 
this  Nation's  military  preparedness,  es- 
pecially the  Alaska  scouts.  Last  week  I 
called  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  an  article  relating  to  the 
training  program  of  these  famed  scouts, 
a  unique  Eskimo  unit  of  Alaska's  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Another  article  pertaining  to  the 
training  of  these  outstanding  service- 
men was  recently  authored  by  Mrs. 
Genie  Chance,  special  correspondent  of 
the  Anchorage  Dally  News,  and  because 
of  the  special  significance  of  the  Alaska 
scouts  In  our  national  defense  and  the 
excellence  of  Mrs.  Chances  report,  I 
Insert  this  article  In  the  Congressional 
Record: 

(From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)   Dally  News, 

Feb.  20,  19661 

Alaska  Nationai,  Gcarosmen  Akk  PaouD  or 

RoLB  IN  Scout  Battalions 

(By  Oenle  Chance) 

As  we  climbed  into  the  tracked  troop  car- 
rier at  Camp  Denali,  the  snow  was  falling 
lightly  and  the  temperature  was  in  the  mid- 
30'B.  Camp  Denali  is  a  training  site  for  the 
Alaska  Army  National  Guard  at  Fort  Rich- 
ardson. 

We  bounced  and  jostled  over  rugged,  snow- 
covered  terrain  in  search  of  the  famed  ^ 
kimo  scouts  who  had  begun  their  annual 
3-week  training  encampment.  We  marveled 
at  the  ease  with  which  the  tracked  vehicle 
plowed  through  3  feet  of  snow  in  unbroken 
trails.  We  hting  on  when  the  machine 
would  suddenly  lurch  down  a  steep  em- 
bankment. 

Col.  Fred  Reger.  State  assistant  adjutant 
general  informed  us  the  scouts  in  the  field 
were  expecting  us  so  we  would  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  them. 

•But,"  he  said.  ~lf  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  infiltrate  an  area  without  being 
observed,  you  could  walk  within  2  feet  of 
them  and  not  see  them." 

Colonel  Reger  recalled  an  Incident  in  ma- 
neuvers several  years  ago  when  that  ivally 
happened.  The  scouts  followed  their  orders 
to  the  letter  and  stayed  in  place  behind 
"enemy"  lines,  luiobserved.  even  by  the 
friendly  forces  who  moved  In  and  captured 
the  enemy.  When  the  war  games  were  over, 
troops  were  sent  Into  the  area  to  inform  the 
scouts.  For  3  days  the  search  continued, 
but  the  scouts  not  knowing  the  maneuver 
was  over,  managed  to  escape  detection. 
They  were  finally  located  by  hellcc^ters. 

According  to  Colonel  Reger,  the  Eskimos 
and  Athabascan  Indians  of  the  two  scout 
battalions  have   Infinite  patience  and   the 


skill  and  insUnct  of  the  naUve  hunter  to 
move  quleUy  and  to  blend  Into  the  sur- 
rounding terrain.  They  are  outstanding 
marksmen,  too. 

As  we  climbed  from  our  chariot,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  rotund,  pleasant  officer  with 
flashing  black  eyes.  MaJ.  Joe  Pike,  com- 
manding officer  of  the  2d  Scout  Battalion, 
297th  Infantry,  with  headquarters  In  Bethel. 
is  a  Creek  Indian  from  Oklahoma.  He  had 
been  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs In  southeastern  Alaska  since  the  1940s. 
Four  years  ago  he  moved  to  Bethel  to  take 
command  of  the  battalion.  He  said  he  has 
no  difficulty  in  communicating  with  Ala.ska 
natives— that  he  notices  a  striking  similarity 
In  the  languages  of  the  Athabascan  and  the 
Creek.  We  were  told  of  an  Athabascan  who 
was  sent  to  the  Southwest  last  year  for 
training,  and  he  discovered  he  could  converse 
easily  with  the  Apaches. 

Capt.  Marshall  Llnd,  schoolteacher  at 
Good  News  Bay,  explained  that  his  company 
of  men  were  preparing  to  leave  on  recon- 
naissance patrols  in  10-man  teams.  He  said 
the  objectives  of  the  operation  were  terrain 
navigation,  map  reading,  compass  work,  cov- 
er and  concealment,  and  practice  In  the  use 
of  snowshoes.  When  we  expressed  surprise 
that  Eskimos  need  to  learn  the  use  of  snow- 
shoes,  CapUln  Und  explained  that  many  of 
the  scouts  come  from  areas  along  the  coast 
and  outlying  islands  where  strong  winds  keep 
the  snow  packed  hard.  Thus,  they  have  no 
experience  with  snowshoes  at  home. 

Warm,  friendly  faces  greeted  us  as  we 
moved  among  the  troops.  Sergeant  Active  of 
Toglak,  proudly  told  us  he  has  been  !n  the 
scouts  for  16  years.  He  has  served  on  the 
village  council  for  4  years.  In  the  winter 
he  hunu  and  traps — trading  the  skins  of 
seal,  otter,  mink,  and  fox  to  the  village  store 
for  supplies.  In  the  summer  he  Is  a  salmon 
fisherman  He  sells  most  of  the  fish  to  the 
cannery,  keeping  only  about  1,000  to  feed  his 
dogs  during  the  year. 

Sergeant  Roberts,  of  Good  News  Bay 
laughed  as  he  admitted  that  he  and  the  other 
20  scouts  In  his  village  look  forward  to  their 
annual  trip  to  the  Anchorage  area.  He  says 
that  this  Is  the  only  opportunity  to  have  a 
reunion  with  many  of  their  friends  from 
other  villages.  Sergeant  Roberta  works  at 
the  fish  cannery  In  his  village. 

Back  In  the  troop  carrier  we  headed  for 
the  area  where  the  ist  Battalion  was  train- 
ing. Uaj.  Bill  CaldweU  reported  that  the 
battalion,  with  headquarters  In  Nome,  has 
units  in  33  different  villages.  Including  St. 
Lawrence  Island  and  Uttle  Dlomede. 

Capt.  John  Schaeffer  Is  one  ot  the  few 
tall  Eskimos  we've  ever  met.  A  native  of 
Kotzebue,  the  26-year-old  officer  moved  to 
Nome  last  year  where  he  serves  as  supply 
officer.  1st  Scout  Battalion,  297th  Infantry 
At  the  age  of  19,  he  received  his  first  com- 
mission in  the  Alaska  National  Guard.  By 
the  time  he  was  22,  he  became  a  captain 
He  was  one  of  the  youngest  commissioned 
officers  in  the  National  Guard  in  the  entire 
Nation.  Captain  Schaeffer  is  1  of  12  Es- 
kimo scouts  who  have  graduated  from  air- 
borne school  and  are  qualified  jumpmasters. 
Capt.  Timothy  Oologeren,  of  Savoongah. 
has  the  longest  record  of  service  of  any  of 
the  scouts.  He  enlisted  In  the  Guard  In 
1941,  Just  1  month  after  it  had  been  called 
Into  active  duty  as  part  of  the  297th  In- 
fantry. He  went  through  training  at  Port 
Richardson  and  Valdez  before  being  sent  to 
the  Chlna-Burms-Indla  theater,  where  he 
served  until  the  end  of  World  War  n.  By 
the  time  he  retiimed  home,  he  had  been 
around  the  world.  The  46-year-old  Ksklmo 
is  commander  of  Company  A  of  the  1st  Bat- 
talion. His  company  has  121  men  from 
Gambell,  Dlomede,  Wales,  Teller,  Brevid, 
Mission,  Gerrlng,  Shlshmaref,  Elam,  Koyok! 
White  Mountain,  and  Savoongah. 

In  civilian  life.  Captain  Oologeren  U  the 
airport  manager  and  radio  operator  for  WIen 
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Airlines  In  his  vUlage.  He  proudly  reports 
that  ths  eldest  of  his  nine  children  to  In 
school  In  Oregon  preparing  herself  foe  a 
teaching  career  in  Alaskan  villages. 

Lt.  Clifford  Weylouana.  23-year-old  Shlsh- 
maref man,  joined  the  E^sklmo  scouts  4  years 
ago.  He  earned  his  lieutenant's  bar  last  year. 
He  has  Just  returned  from  Officers  Training 
School  at  Port  Benning,  Ga. 

He  told  us  that  he  is  happy  to  be  back  In 

Alaska — that  he  had  never  been  so  cold  in  all 

his   life   as   during  his   stay   in   the  South. 

When  we  laughed,  he  Insisted. 

j   "But  It  is  true.     The  cold  in  the  evening 

Ahere  Is  much  worse  than  it  Is  here.- 

/     We  walked  down  the  trail  that  the  tracked 

/    vehicle  had  broken  during  our  approach.    We 

/     came  upon  a  lO-man  team  dressed  In  winter 
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/  overwhltes  and  snowshoes.  They  listened 
/  Intently  as  their  sergeant  briefed  them  in 
EskluK).  He  pointed  out  their  objective  on 
the  map,  described  their  mission,  and  gave 
Instructions  for  reporting  to  the  command 
post. 

All  talking  stopped,  and  "silently  the  men 
obeyed  the  hand  signals  that  meant  to 
spread  out.  Only  a  few  feet  away,  they 
blended  into  the  snow  and  became  Invisible. 

The  sergeant  turned  around  with  a 
friendly  smile  on  his  face  and  introduced 
himself  He  was  Sgt.  Clifford  Iknoklnok,  the 
noncommissioned  officer  In  charge  of'  the 
unit  In  OambeU  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 
Iknoklnok.  39  years  old,  U  proud  of  his  17 
years  In  the  scouta.  He  and  seven  of  his 
men  received  naUonal  recogrUtlon  in  1955 
when  they  rescued  11  crewmembers  of  a 
Navy  plane  that  was  shot  down  by  the  Rus- 
sians. 

He  recalls  that  it  was  a  bright  sunny 
morning.  The  vlllagera  watched  as  the 
plane  crashed  Into  the  sea.  Iknoklnok  or- 
•  dered  his  men  to  launch  skin  boats,  and 
through  the  rough  waters  they  rushed  to 
the  rescue.  Through  their  heroic  action  aU 
lives  were  saved.  Iknoklnok  was  the  guest 
of  the  Navy  In  Washington,  D.C..  where  he 
was  awarded  the  Navy's  Gold  Wing. 

Unlike  most  National  Guard  units,  the 
Eskimo  scouts  perform  a  continuing  miUtary 
operation  along  the  northern  and  weotem 
periphery  of  Alaska  and  up  the  great  rivera. 
They  provide  reconnaissance,  siuvelUance 
and  patrol  capabUlty  and  report  dally  by  ra- 
dio to  UA  Army,  Alaska.  They  perform 
these  dally  tasks  without  pay  but  do  it  out  of 
loyalty  to  their  country.  As  Colonel  Reger 
said:  '"These  Eskimo  scouts  are  the  proud- 
est people  in  the  National  Guard." 

Aftw  Just  a  few  hours  In  the  field  with 
them,  we  knew  the  truth  of  the  statements 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Paul 
Rand  Dixon,  has  written  a  most  Inform- 
ative article  on  the  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  In  cooperation  with 
the  States,  to  combat  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. This  article  appeared  in  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  publication.  State  Govern- 
ment, and  under  unanimous  consent  I 
insert  It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Reco«». 
The  article  follows: 


FB>HLAl.-9rATX  COOPISAnOM  To  COKBAT 
UnFAIB  TftASK  Pbacttcshi 

(By  Paul  Rand  Dlzon) 

Established  in  1914  to  stop  trade  practice* 
which  unfairly  Injure  honest  businessmen, 
and  given  responsibility  in  1938  to  protect 
consumers  from  false  advertising  and  other 
deception,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
recently  taken  action  to  share  Its  experiences 
more  fully  with  State  and  local  authorlUea. 

The  Commission  on  October  14, 1965,  estab- 
lUhed  an  Office  of  Federal-State  Cooperation 
to  develop  programs  of  effective  cooperation 
between  the  PTC  and  State  and  local  officials 
interested  In  the  enactment  or  administra- 
tion of  State  antitrust,  antl-deceptlve-prac- 
tlce,  and  consumer-protection  laws. 

The  purpose  is  to  aid  local  Initiative  In 
meeting  rising  demands  trom  the  public  for 
more  adequate  protection  against  unfair  and 
deceptive  practices.  Effort  wHl  be  made  to 
nip  such  practices  in  the  bud.  by  action  at 
the  State  or  local  level,  before  they  grow  into 
problems  of  interstate  or  national  signifi- 
cance. Thus  will  need  for  Federal  action  be 
minimized,  and  judgments  about  what  ccn- 
stltutes  unfair  or  deceptive  practice  will  so 
far  as  possible  be  decentralized  to  the  people 
who  are  most  directly  affected. 

The  Office  of  Federal-State  Cooperation  Is 
under  the  FTC  General  Counsel,  James 
Mclnnes  Henderson,  and  is  In  the  Immediate 
charge  of  an  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Gale 
P.  GotschalL 

At  the  outset,  the  new  office  Is  perform- 
ing Its  functions  in  3  principal  ways,  by 
supplying  Information  to  State  and  local 
officials,  by  referring  complaints  to  them, 
and  by  preparing  to  aid  with  legislative 
proposals. 

BUPPLTINO    nirOHMATION    TO    STATS    OrPIdALa 

To  make  sure  that  State  and  local  officials 
at  all  levels  are  aware  of  the  pubUc  service 
available  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, effort  Is  being  made  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  types  of  unfair,  restrlcUve  or  de- 
cepUve    practices    tn    Interstate    ownmerce 
which    might   warrant   corrective   attention 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Commission. 
This  liaison  with  State  and  local  offldala 
Is  carried   on  not  only  from  the   Commis- 
sion's offices  at  Washington.  DC,  but  also 
from   field   offices   located   in  Atlanta,   Bos- 
ton,   Chicago,    Cleveland,    Houston,    Kansas 
City,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  New  York 
City,     San    Francisco,    and    Seattle.     Thus 
State  and  local  officials  are  being  encour- 
aged  to   report   to  the  FTC  any   imfalr  or 
deceptive  practices  In  Interstate  commerce 
affecting  their  areas,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mission may  give  most  effective  service  to 
the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country. 
A  method  is  being  sought  for  distribution 
to  State  and  local  officials.  Including  Ctrunty 
and    city    attorneys,    librarians    and    school 
princlpcUs,  of  the  Commission's  publication* 
which  contain  Information  about  its  Jiuls- 
dlctlon   and    activities.    Thus    the   offidaU 
will  be  in  a  better  position  to  advise  their 
constituents,    both    businessmen    and    con- 
sumers, when  they  might  have  Just  cause 
to   complain  to   the  PTO  about  an  unfair 
competitive    practice   or   one    that   is   mis- 
leading or  deceptive. 

Pour  of  the  Commission's  publications 
wlilch  are  available  free  upon  request  may  b* 
worthy  of  mention. 

A  leaflet  enaUed  "Fight  Back."  generaUy 
Intended  for  consumer  use,  is  aptly  described 
by  Its  subUUe:  "How  can  you  avoid  being 
gyped?  And.  If  you  have  been,  what  can  you 
do  about  it?- 

A  pamphlet,  "Here  Is  Tour  PedenU  Tra4to 
Oommlsslon,"  contains  mors  detailed  Inform 
matlon.  including  deecrlpUon  of  the  anti- 
trust and  economic  reporting  funcUona,  aa 
^f*^  ••  the  anUdecepttve-praotloe  functlona. 
of  tlie  OonunlsBlan. 

"Look  for  That  Label.-  a  leaflet  for  oost- 
•umer  qm,  preMnta  lafonaattan  about  Um 


special  statutes  administered  by  the  Commis- 
sion requiring  truthfxU  labels  as  to  composi- 
tion on  wool,  fur.  and  tcxUle  products.   ' 

Another  pamphlet,  "Business  Advisory 
Service,"  contains  information  about  bow 
businessmen  seeking  to  comply  with  the  law 
can  obtain  advice  and  guidance  from  the 
Oonunlsslon. 

We  also  are  particularly  desirous  that  State 
officials  and  attorneys,  and  school  principal* 
and  librarians,  know  about  availability  of  the 
Commission's  "News  Summary,"  which  1* 
published  about  once  a  week  and  Is  sent  X6 
any  official  or  organization  on  request.  It 
contains  a  running  account  of  PTC  action* 
as  they  occur,  and  presents  Information  about 
all  Commission  acUvltles,  Including  restraint 
of  trade,  deceptive  practice,  and  economlo 
reporting.  For  those  Interested  only  in  de- 
ceptive practice  and  textile  or  fur  labeling 
matters,  the  leaflet  "Advertising  Alert"  Is  la- 
sued  about  once  a  month. 

REFERRINO  COICPUOirrS  TO  STATB  omciALs 

The  RTC  freqxiently  encounters  trade  prac- 
tices which  appear  to  be  unfair  or  deceptive 
but  which  are  beyond  Its  jurisdiction  because 
used  within  a  single  State  and  not  In  Inter- 
state commerce.  The  Commission's  author- 
ity, by  and  large,  extends  only  to  pracUce* 
tised  across  a  State  line,  in  interstate  com- 
merce.' 

Complaints  about  practices  used  within  a 
single  State  that  axe  unfair  or  deceptive  come 
to  the  Commission  not  only  from  consxunera. 
Just  as  frequently  they  come  from  business- 
men. The  complainant  may  be  a  business- 
man who  would  prefer  to  operate  on  a  higher 
level  of  ethics  than  the  level  to  which  he  U 
iJelng  forced  by  local  competition.  Or  he  may 
be  the  operator  of  an  interstate  business  who 
by  reason  of  complying  with  Federal  law  U 
losing  business  to  Intrastate  concerns  which 
divert  trade  to  themselves  by  use  of  false  ad- 
vertising or  other  misleading  or  unfair  prac- 
tice. 

When  the  Commission  has  Information 
about  tinfalr  or  deceptive  practices  which  ap- 
pear to  be  Tised  primarily  witlUn  a  single 
State,  It  will  refer  the  information  to  the 
appropriate  State,  or  local  official  for  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  action  might  be 
warranted  tmder  State  or  local  law.  Such 
referrals  are  subject  to  the  public  Interest 
requU^ments  applicable  to  other  commission 
actions.  For  example,  matters  which  appear 
to  be  primarily  private  controveralea,  la 
Which  the  interests  of  the  pubUc  are  not 
significantly  involved,  wlU  not  be  referred.* 

Such  referrals  will  be  accompanied  by  cita- 
tion to  precedent  court  decisions  or  stich 
other  information  as  might  be  helpful  to  the 
State  or  local  official  in  deciding  whether  to 
proceed. 

The  FTC's  Office  of  Federal-State  Coopera- 
tlon  provide*  legal  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  State  attorneys  general  and  other  State 
officials  to  the  fullest  extent  pracUcable.  For 
example,  if  a  State  official  has  need  for  legal 
economic,  accounting,  or  medical  advice  on 
a  point  within  the  expertise  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff,  eff6rt  wiu  be  made  to  supply  the 
advice  upon  request. 

Enforcement  officials  contemplating  wheth- 
er to  InsUtute  action  respecting  an  alleged  or 
suspected  violation  of  State  law  can  be  sup- 
pUed  with  information  showing  whether  the 
Commission  has  record  of  action  mvolvlng 
the  potential  defendant,  and  whether  it  has 
had  prior  experience  with  similar  alleged 
violations.  If  the  nature  or  legal  effect  of 
the  laws  administered  by  the  Commission, 
or  Commission  actions  by  way  of  trade  regu- 
lation rule  or  stipulaOon  or  order  to  cease 
and  desist,  become*  an  issue  In  any  matter 
Involving  a  State,  the  Commission  will  prx>- 
vlde  authoritative  Information  relevant  to 
such  issues,  and  in  appropriate  case*  will 
oooslder'flllng  brief*  amicus  curiae,  or  Inter- 
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▼enlng  pursuant  to  rule  24(b)  ctf  the  FMer»l 
Rules  o<  Civil  Procedure. 

POSSIBU  tTEW  LECIBLATIOIf 

If  a  State  doea  not  have  Adequate  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  unfair  or  deceptive  trade 
practices,  the  CommUslon'a  Office  of  Federal- 
State  Cooperation  will,  upon  requeet,  aid  In 
formulating  a  dratt  of  proposed  legislation. 
'For  thU  purpose.  Bformatlon  about  existing 
and  proposed  State  lawa  against  general  false 
advertising  and  other  unfair  and  deceptive 
practices  U  being  aaaembled.  and  will  be 
collated  Into  a  form  Judged  most  iiseful  In 
advising  State  ofllclals  with  respect  to  such 
matters. 

The  staff's  efforts  will  be  focused  primarily 
on  the  types  of  conduct  which  would  be  clas- 
sified as  unfair  methods  of  competition,  or 
unfair,  or  deceptive,  or  discriminatory  prac- 
tices, or  false  advertisements  If  used  in  In- 
terstate commerce.  In  other  words,  the  objec- 
tive will  be  to  stimulate  State  adoption  and 
enforcement  o*  laws  prohibiting  use  of  prac- 
tices which  would  be  unlawful  If  coming 
within  the  Interstate  Jurtodlctlon  of  the  FTC. 

This  treatment  of  the  situation  should  tend 
toward  a  more  or  less  uniform  and  consistent 
level  of  business  regulation  throughout  the 
several  States,  and  thus  facilitate  trade  and 
commerce  and  consumer  understanding  of 
business  practices  In  our  highly  mobile  so- 
ciety, while  a  minimum  level  of  ethics  Is 
being  established  to  prevent  unfair  competl- 
tlon  and  deceptive  or  monopolistic  practice. 

To  permit  fullest  utilisation  of  the  cam- 
mission's  experience  It  may  be  desirable  for 
States  to  consider  adoption  of  legislation 
which  would  remedy  unfair  or  deceptive 
practice  by  Injunction  or  assessment  of  dvll 
penalty  and  not  require  proof  of  Intent  or 
knowledge  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  finding  of 
violation.  This  assumes  that  fraud  and  other 
types  of  cnmlnal  conduct  commonly  requir- 
ing proof  of  Intent  or  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  accused  before  he  can  be  convicted, 
and  Involving  One  or  imprisonment  as  the 
punishment,  are  already  adequately  covered 
by  State  laws  and  by  Federal  laws  such  as  the 
postal  fraud  statute,  the  fraud-by-wlre  stat- 
ute, and  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  which 
are  administered  by  agencies  other  than  the 
Mderal  Trade  Commission. 

I  might  say  In  passing  that  we  enjoy  a 
▼ery  congenial  working  relationship  with 
these  other  Federal  agencies,  and  we  often 
consider  with  them  whether  given  conduct  of 
a  reprehensible  character  Is  more  appropriate 
for  treatment  tuder  the  criminal  laws  or  un- 
dsr  the  eease-and-tfeatst  authority  of  the 
TTC.*  The  Commission  also  has  a  variety  of 
advisory  and  guidance  procedures  designed  to 
effect  Industrywide  and  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  trade  regulation  laws  at  tnintmnTw 
expense  both  to  the  Oovemment  and  to  the 
business  cooununlty. 

One  reason  for  oooslderlng  adoption  of 
laws  complementing  the  Federal  prohibitions 
against  unfair  methods  of  competition  and 
unfair,  deceptive,  or  discriminatory  practices, 
as  already  enacted  In  several  States.  Is  that 
tlM  administering  nmM^\  utd  the  courts  ot 
the  State.  In  ^yplylng  tbe  law.  would  have 
the  benefit  of  60  years  of  Federal  decisions 
Interpreting  similar  language.  The  800-odd 
court  decisions  reviewing  FTC  orders  are  col- 
lected In  S  volumes  and  S  paperback  sup- 
plements entitled  "Statutes  and  Court 
Decisions.  Federal  Trade  Commission," 
available  at  nominal  cost  from  the  n.S.  Oov- 
emment Printing  OfBoa.  The  Commission's 
decisions,  numbering  several  thousand,  are 
published  in  81  volumes,  and  are  digested 
and  Indexed  In  bandy  loose-leaf  services 
available  from  commercial  publishers  of 
trade  regulation  material. 

Another  advantac*  of  dallnsatlng  the  pro- 
hibited areas  of  conduct  ky  use  of  the  general 
terms  "unfair,"  "discriminatory"  and  "decep- 
tive" is  that  these  terms  encompass  all  lines 
of  busineas  and  aU  types  of  practices  which 
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may  be  detrimental  to  competition  or  In- 
jurious to  consumers.  The  types  of  busineas 
recently  covered  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission acting  under  such  general  language 
Include  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
food,  drugs,  clothing,  shoes,  home  Improve- 
ments, autwnoblles,  electrical  appliances, 
housewares,  toys  and  recreation  equipment. 

Under  that  general  authority  the  Conunls- 
slon  has  promulgated  trade  rules  or  guides 
for  more  than  150  different  Industries,  as 
recorded  In  title  18  of  the  Code  of  Federal 
Regulations. 

The  types  of  practice  covered  by  the  Com- 
mission's actions  are  eqxially  varied.  They 
Include — 

Bait  advertising,  or  the  advertising  of  an 
attractive  offer,  not  In  good  faith,  for  the 
purpMDse  of  obtaimng  leads.  When  the  pros- 
pects respond,  the  salesman  disparages  the 
advertised  product  In  order  to  sell  more  ex- 
pensive models. 

Use  of  deceptive  guarantees,  or  claims  that 
an  article  Is  "guaranteed"  without  disclosing 
limitations  of  the  guarantee. 

Referral  selling,  or  the  promise  of  commis- 
sions on  sales  made  to  friends,  relatives,  or 
neighbors.  Very  seldom  does  the  amount  of 
oonunlsslons  measure  up  to  expectations. 

Misrepresentation  of  credit  or  finance 
charges,  or  falling  to  disclose  fully  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale. 

Selling  used  or  reconditioned  products  as 
new. 

False  claims  that  prospect  has  been  spe- 
cially selected  as  part  of  an  advertising  or 
Introductory  promotional  program,  or  that 
offer  will  be  In  effect  for  a  limited  time  only. 

DecepUve  pricing,  or  false  claims  that  the 
product  usually  sells  for  a  much  higher  price. 

False  claims  as  to  safety,  health  benefits, 
eomposltlon,  quality  or  performance  c< 
product. 

Agreements  among  competitors  to  fU  prices 
or  restrict  competition. 

Conspiracy  to  eliminate  a  competitor. 

Use  of  dlacrlmlnatary  pricing  or  allowances 
which  favor  a  large  concern  and  Injure  Its 
snuUl  competitors. 

Congress  purposely  employed  general  pro- 
hibitory language,  rather  than  cataloging 
the  practices  which  might  then  have  been 
considered  unfair  or  deceptive,  so  that  the 
law  would  be  flexible  enough  to  cope  with 
novel  practices,  or  with  variations  on  old 
practices,  which  sharp  operators  nUght  in- 
vent to  eliminate  competition  unfairly  or  to 
cheat  the  public 

The  KTCs  Office  of  Federal -State  Coopera- 
tion Is  ready  to  work  closely  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Consumer  Interests, 
and  others  In  helpihg  States  to  formulate 
or  Improve  laws  In  this  field. 

We  will  participate  by  Invitation  to  con- 
ferences of  State  and  local  government  agen- 
cies, and  In  Individual  conferences  with 
attorneys  general  and  other  State  and  local 
officials  Interested  In  consumer  protection 
and  trade  law  administration.  We  Invite 
them  to  communicate  with  us.  and  to  visit 
us  when  they  are  in  Washington.  They  will 
find  our  latchatring  always  out. 

To  bring  us  up  to  date  q\ilckly  on  the  sit- 
uation In  the  several  States,  and  Improve  our 
capacity  to  render  cooperative  assistance,  we 
ask  that  the  attorney  general  or  other  official 
primarily  responsible  within  a  State  for  ad- 
ministering antitrust,  antldeceptlve  practice, 
and  consumer  protection  laws  send  us  any 
news  releases  which  are  Issued  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  any  readily  available  toformation 
showing  the  present  extent  of  activity  In  his 
Stat*  to  protect  consumers  and  honest  busi- 
nessmen from  unfair,  discriminatory,  restric- 
tive, and  deceptlTe  trade  practices. 

CONCLUSION 

To  recapitulate,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  established  Its  Office  of  Federal- 
State  Cooperation  to  work  closely  with  State 


and  local  officials  interested  to  the  enact- 
ment or  administration  of  laws  to  combat 
false  advertising  and  other  unfair  and  de- 
ceptive trade  practices.  This  cooperative 
effort  Is  expected  to  result  In  Improved  serv- 
ice to  the  public,  not  only  through  Increased 
effectiveness  of  the  PTC  in  apprising  itself  of 
Interstate  practices  needing  attention,  but 
also  through  improved  methods  of  dealing 
with  trade  abuses  of  an  Intrastate  or  local 
character. 

The  objective  Is  to  provide  more  adequate 
governmental  protection  against  selling  prac- 
tices which  victimize  either  the  consumer  or 
the  honest  competitor. 

Comxnents,  suggestions,  and  toquLries  con- 
cem^g  the  Conunlsslon's  program  for  Fed- 
eralJstate  cooperation  are  invited.  They 
may(be  addressed  to  me,  to  the  Commission's 
General  Counsel,  James  McI.  Henderson,  or 
Gale  P.  Ootschall,  Assistant  General  Coun- 
sel lor  Federal-State  Cooperation,  Federal 
Ttade  Commission,  Washington,  D.C. 


•  The  Commission's  authority,  under  sec. 
6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act, 
to  prevent  "unfair  methods  of  competition" 
and  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices," 
extends  only  to  methods,  acta,  or  practices 
used  "in  conunerce,"  and  "commerce"  Is  de- 
fined as  meaning  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce or  commerce  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  authority  comprehends  all  types  of 
goods  or  services  and  all  types  of  business, 
except  banks,  common  carriers,  and  certain 
activities  of  packers  and  stockyards  operators 
(UUe  IS.  U.S.  Code.  sees.  44  and  45).  The 
Commission's  authority  under  the  Clayton 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  to  prevent  price  or  other  discriminations 
which  tend  to  lessen  competition  or  create 
a  monopoly,  also  Is  limited  to  discriminations 
used  "to  commerce"  (15  U.S.C.  13).  The 
Conunlsslon's  authority  to  prevent  false  ad- 
vertlstng  of  food,  drugs,  medical  devices,  and 
cosmetics  under  the  1938  Wheeler-Lea 
amendments  to  the  FTC  Act  Is  somewhat 
broader,  extending  to  false  advertisements 
disseminated  via  the  U.S.  malls  or  "In  com- 
merce," or  disseminated  by  any  means  likely 
to  toduce  purchases  in  commerce  (IS  U.S.C 
62).  The  Oommission's  Jurisdiction  to  pre- 
vent misbranding  of  wool,  fur,  and  textile 
products  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of  danger- 
ously fiammable  wearing  apparel  fabrics,  ex- 
tends to  firms  producing  goods  for  Introduc- 
tion toto  commerce  or  selling  goods  which 
were  received  to  commerce  (16  U.S.C.  68,  89, 
70,  and  1192). 

■  The  Commission's  General  Procedures,  to 
sec.  I  13.  provide  that  It  will  act  only  In 
the  public  toterest  and  not  with  res{>ect  to 
mere  private  controversies  which  do  not  tend 
adversely  to  affect  the  public.  Other  sections 
of  the  Procedures  possibly  applying  to  such 
referrals  provide  that  the  Commission  may 
institute  action  upon  request  of  government 
agencies  or  members  of  the  public,  or  upon 
Its  own  initiative  (Sec.  l.ll);  that  the  name 
of  a  complainant  will  not  bie  divulged  except 
as  required  by  law  (1.12);  and  that  confiden- 
tial data  may  be^lsclosed  by  the  Commission 
to  an  agency  of  State  government  upon  due 
consideration  of  the  Commission's  rules,  sta- 
tutory restrictions  and  the  public  toterest 
(1.134).  Sec.  8  of  the  FTC  Act  contains 
some  limitation  on  disclosure  of  toformation 
such  as  trade  secrets  and  customer  lists  ( IS 
U.SC.  48).  and  sec.  10  of  the  same  act 
prohibits  employees  from  disclosing  Informa- 
tion without  Commission  authorization  (15 
U.S.C.  60). 

*  When  the  Commission  has  "reason  to 
believe"  that  anyone  has  used  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  practice  in  commerce,  and  that  a 
proceeding  would  be  "to  the  Interest  of  the 
pubMc,"  a  formal  oomplatot  is  issued  stating 
the  charges  and  giving  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. If  the  charges  are  sustained,  a  cease- 
and-desist  order  may  be  Issued  directing  the 
party  proceeded  against  to  stop  using  the 
practice  found  to  be  unlawful.     Appeal  to 
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U.S.  circuit  courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
provided.  If  no  appeal  Is  sought  wlthto  60 
days,  or  the  order  Is  affirmed  by  the  courts. 
It  becomes  final,  and  violation  thereafter  la 
subject  to  civil  penalty  of  up  to  (5,000  for 
each  violation  and  each  day  of  violation  (16 
V3.C.  45).  The  procedure  for  preventing 
dlscrlmtoatory  practices  Is  similar  (16  U.S.C. 
21). 
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Chicago  PoTcrty  War:  Order  From  Chaos 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  ixoUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  In  Chicago  has  received  and 
Is  still  receiving  a  great  deal  of  publicity, 
some  bad  and  more  of  the  favorable  cate- 
gory. 

In  a  February  23  article  by  News  World 
Service  reporters,  Basil  Talbot,  Jr.,  and 
Thomas  E>ay,  the  war  on  poverty  Is  dis- 
cussed as  It  pertains  to  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. I  read  It  in  the  Charlotte,  N.C., 
News  of  that  date. 

The  arUcle  follows: 
Cricaco   Poverty   Wax:    Ordeb  Prom   Chaos 

(By  BasU  Talbot,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  Day) 
Chicago. — Despite  congressional  probes  and 
charges  of  pollUcal  control,  the  huge  war  on 
poverty  program  to  Chicago  has  emerged 
from  Its  first  year  of  operation  weU  orga- 
nized. 

Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  a  powerful  figure 
to  Democratic  pollUcs,  has  retatoed  close  con- 
trol of  the  program,  and  the  city's  poor  havs 
been  enlisted  in  the  campaign,  put  on  as 
frontline  troops. 

As  such  the  poor  are  proving  effective  to 
helping  bridge  the  gap  between  their  neigh- 
bors and  organized  public  and  private  serv- 
ices. But.  events  of  the  last  year  have 
pointed  to  another  gap — between  the  poor  as 
foot  soldiers  and  the  eetabUshed  welfare  pro- 
fessionals as  planners. 

Federal  officials,  who  hold  the  purse  strings, 
have  privately  urged  Chicago  to  reorganlzs 
Its  program  so  the  poor  can  havs  a  greater 
voice  to  mapping  its  activities. 

Members  of  the  staff  erf  the  Mldwert  branch 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opfxartunlty  (OBO) 
cited  the  Uw  that  requires  programs/ to  be 
"developed,  conducted,  and  administered 
with  the  maximum  feasible  partlclp^on  of 
the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups  served." 
In  answer,  local  antlpoverty  worker* 
pointed  proudly  to  their  recruitment  of  the 
troops  and  contended  that  with  experience 
and  Ume  the  poor  can  rise  to  policymaking 
poelUons.  They  described  this  as  an  evolu- 
tionary process  that  does  not  require  any 
radical  reorganization. 

These  discussions  were  heightened  to  re- 
cent months  as  Chicago  asked  OEO  for  more 
funds  to  expand  Its  operation.  Chicago  will 
run  out  of  antlpoverty  money  in  the  latter 
part  of  March  and  the  next  move  is  up  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Pressure  from  Congress  may  grow  more  to- 
tenslve.  Last  week  an  Investigation  of 
Chicago's  program  was  launched  by  six  to- 
vestlgators  sent  by  Representative  Adam 
Clatton  Pownx,  Democrat,  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  "~« 

Powell  has  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Chicago  program  ever  stoce  hearings  last 
April  into  charges  of  political  contrx>l  of  the 
city's  antlpoverty  effort. 

Within  OEO  there  la  a  variety  of  opinion 
on  the  issue. 


Old-ltoe  staff  in  the  OEO  regional  office 
have  repeatedly  made  it  clear  they  want  to 
see  more  meaningful  resident  participation, 
meaning  that  the  persons  served  should 
make  decisions  on  who  represents  them. 

The  newly  appointed  head  of  the  regional 
office,  Theodore  J.  Jones,  has  not  been  as  spe- 
ctoc.  He  said  of  the  city's  program,  "There 
must  be  some  reasonable  degree  of  self- 
determination  to  the  flow  of  representatives 
from  the  advisory  committees  to  the  parent 
body." 

The  parent  body  Is  the  city's  policymaking 
board,  the  Chicago  Committee  on  Urban  Op- 
portunity (CCUO). 

In  Washtogton,  poverty  war  director,  R. 
Sargent  Shrlver,  Jr.,  has  resolutely  refused  to 
be  pinned  down  on  this  point.  Shrlver's 
chief  assistants  have  talked  about  OEOs 
flexibility  and  one  aid  said,  "Good  faith  ap- 
pointments by  mayors  can  be  as  effective  as 
a  vote." 

Daley  took  firm  control  of  the  program 
from  the  start.  He  became  chairman  of 
CCUO,  and  appointed  Its  more  than  60  mem- 
bers. 

"We  moved  fast,"  said  one  CCUO  official. 
"The  first  grant  of  $57,570  arrived  In  Decem- 
ber 1964.  By  the  end  of  1965,  CCUO  had  re- 
ceived a  total  of  $21,820,700  from  OEO  and 
had  hired  a  staff  of  more  than  1,000." 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  Project  Head- 
start,  and  some  35  community  action  pro- 
grams were  put  Into  operation  throughout 
the  12-month  period. 

All  but  a  small  number  of  the  programs 
were  designed,  submitted,  and  approved  be- 
fore residents  of  target  neighborhoods  had  a 
chance  to  examine  them  through  the  ad- 
visory councils.  ^ 

This  centralized  control  drew  charges  from 
such  critics  of  the  city  administration  as 
Rev.  Lynward  Stevenson,  president  of  the 
Woodlawn  Organization  (TWO) . 

TWO,  which  received  funds  for  a  preschool 
program  that  has  had  Uttle  success  with  Its 
proposal  for  a  mass  education  project,  con- 
tended Daley  has  used  the  prognun  for  politi- 
cal purposes. 

"A  mayor  would  have  everything  to  loss 
by  getting  patronage  poUtlcs  to  this  poverty 
program,"  commented  one  of  Mayor  Daley's 
top  aids.  "It's  not  necessary  to  have  prectoct 
captains  get  Jobs.  The  poor  gets  Jobs 
through  CCUO  and  Daley's  chairmen.  He 
geU  the  credit  for  what's  done." 

A  CCUO  spokesman  agreed  with  the  aid's 
remarks.  "One  reason  we  moved  so  fast  to 
hiring  people  la  so  the  poUttclans  wouldht 
know  what  was  going  on,"  he  said. 


Potomac,  and  Delaware  Rivers  In  the  Eastern 
States.  It  also  has  become  a  very  real  threat 
to  cities  and  towns  In  the  Ohio  River  valley 
and  to  communities  around  the  Great  Lakes. 


De«  Moinei  Sunday  Register  Snpports 
President  Johnson's  Gean  Riven 
Proposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  lowa 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  SpeajEcr.  the 
Dee  Molnee  Sunday  Register  of  Febru- 
ary 27, 1966,  states  a  truth  when  It  polnta 
out  that: 

Unta  one's  own  dally  water  supplies  are 
affected  it  U  difficult  to  gra^  the  fiUl  extent 
to  which  poUutlon  dangers  have  been  creep- 
ing across  the  continent  over  the  last  50 
years. 

It  adds  What  Is  all  too  apparent — that: 

PoUutlon  U  an  enormous  threat  for  people 

Uvtog  along  the  watersheds  of  the  Hudson, 


The  Register  feels  that: 

President  Johnson's  clean  rivers  message 
to  Congress  outlines  an  enormoiw  task  con- 
fronting a  steadily-Increasing  number  of 
communities  throughout  the  country.  There 
can  be  no  disputing  the  need  for  making  a 
determined  start  toward  brtoglng  a  halt  to 
the  growing  pollution  of  our  water  supplies. 

Because  it  deals  with  gigantic  Issues 
with  which  we  are  faced,  I  hereby  include 
the  Register's  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Cleaning  Up  Otm  Rivers 

President  Johnson's  clean  rivera message  to 
Congress  outlines  an  enormous  task  con- 
fronting a  steadily  increasing  number  of 
communities  throughout  the  country  There 
can  be  no  dlsputtog  the  need  for  making  a 
determined  start  toward  bringing  a  halt  to 
the  growing  poUution  of  our  water  supplies. 

The  vastness  of  the  undertaking  he  pre- 
sented  may  be  the  biggest  obstacle  to  getting 
the  work  started.  Reducing  pollution  to  a 
safe  minimum  to  even  one  river  such  as  the 
Mississippi  or  the  Missouri  Is  a  staggering 
and  coetly  task,  requiring  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  States,  and  local  com- 
munities. 

Some  rough  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
President's  program  place  It  at  $20  to  $30 
billion  over  a  period  of  10  to  20  yean  No 
acciirate  estimates  will  be  possible  unUl  more 
detailed  studies  of  needs  and  methods  have 
been  made.  TentaUvely,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  30  percent  of  the  cost 
Local  governments  would  be  expected  to  pay 
the  rematoder  and  would  recover  the  tovest- 
ment  from  water  users  and  possibly  some 
sewage  dUposal  charges. 

The  enormity  of  the  undertaking  dra- 
matlcaUy  focuses  attention  on  the  careless- 
ness and  neglect  that  over  the  years  have 
permitted  the  threat  to  our  water  resources 
to  biiUd  up  toward  a  national  crisis. 

Not  every  community  to  Iowa  Is  faced  with 
a  water  problem  today.  Far  feww  haw  a 
recognized  pollution  problem  than  do  not 
Some  are  contributing  to  the  problems  of 
other  communlUes  by  adding  their  bit  of 
untreated  sewag*  and  Industrial  wastes 
Often  their  oontrlbuUon  is  so  small  that  It 
doea  not  seem  worth  bothering  about  at 
present.  ^    ^^     •* 

^  UntU  one's  own  daUy  wat«-  supplies  ars 
affected  It  Is  dimcult  to  grasp  the  full  extent 
to  which  pollutton  dangers  have  been  creep- 
ing across  the  oonttoent  over  the  last  60 
year*.  PoUutloa  is  an  enormous  threat  for 
peoids  Uvtog  along  the  watersheds  ot  the 
Hudson.  Potomac,  and  Delaware  Rivers  to  ths 
Eastern  States.  It  also  has  b«»nie  a  very 
real  threat  to  citlss  and  towns  Uf^tb»  Ohio 
River  Valley  and  to  communities  Around  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Missouri  Rlrer  cities  below  Omaha  have 
been  dlsoovertng  that  the  need  for  drastic 
action  is  not  oonAasd  entirely  to  the  ttilckly- 
populated  and  todostrlal  arMs  of  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Central  Attanttc  coastal  Statea 
PUed  on  top  of  all  the  other  Great  Society 
programs  that  have  bM»  proposed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  huge  obligations  thU 
country  has  taken  on  throughout  muoh  of 
the  world,  the  (dean  rivers  proposal  may  seem 
to  be  that  one  more  burden  <m  which  we 
would  like  to  close  our  eyes  and  turn  our 
backs. 

Sober,  reallsUc  wslghtog  of  the  facts 
however,  does  not  permit  It.  A  determtoed 
start  must  Jje  made.  Because  ot  past  delays 
It  has  to  be  on  a  much  larger  soals  than 
might  have  been  reasonably  adequate  10 
or  20  years  ago. 
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Genenl  Scrrice*  Adauoiairation  Reports 
M  Stockpik  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 


IN  THE  HOU8K  O^  REPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3,  1966.  Commissioner  John  Q. 
Harlan.  Jr.,  who  heads  the  Defense  Ma- 
terials Services  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing on  the  status  and  progress  of  the 
Government's  stockpiling  programs. 

The  report  which  Mr.  Harlan  made 
was  both  informative  and  constructive, 
outlining  the  policies  which  govern  stock- 
pile management  and  defining  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  various  Government 
departments  and  agencies  with  respon- 
sibilities In  the  field.   For  these  and  other 
reasons,  but  principally  becaOse  I  believe 
the  general  subject  is  In  need   of  the 
widest  possible  study  and  understanding, 
I    am    placing    Commissioner    Harlan's 
statement  In  the  Rsoou: 
SrATncxirr  or  John   O.   HAai.A>t,  Jb..  Cok- 
KiBMointa,     Dsrsjfn    llATSsiALa    Snvics, 
Obmbux.  SarKMB  ABMinimiRATton ,  Betobx 
THi  Mnvn  AMD  Mnrata  StrBcoKMrmx  or 
THs  OoMMrrm  on  Imtkbiob  amd  Iifsuuui 
ArrAixa.      Hottsx      of      RKPKXszMTA'nTxs, 
llAMcn  S.  1906 

Itr.  Chairman  and  member*  of  tbe  aub- 
eonunltte*.  en  beb&lf  of  the  Administrator  of 
OecMrmI  Scrvlcea.  who  haa  aaked  me  to  repre- 
■ent  him  at  tbe  hearing  today,  I  wish  to  ez- 
preaa  our  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  at 
appearing  before  your  rubcommlttee  for  the 
purpoae  ot  lef laving  with  you  the  current 
■tatus  axtd  prrnie—  ot  the  Ooremment't 
(tockpUing  profrmma  alnce  our  laat  report  to 
you. 

In  accordance  with  potldee  and  program 
dlrectlrea  from  the  OOce  at  Emergency  Plan- 
ning, the  Defense  Materials  8«nrle«  or  the 
OenenU  Servtcea  Admlnlctratlon  U  reepon- 
■ible  for  managing  and  maintaining  the  na- 
tional atockplle  of  rtrategic  and  critical  ma- 
tarlals.  tbe  supplemental  stockpile,  and  the 
Defetiee  Production  Act  tarentory.  OSA 
alae  la  iMpuuMil*  far  managing  tbe  tnven- 
tory  of  stiategie  and  erltleal  materials  ae- 
(pilrwl  by  the  OoBBBBodNy  Credit  Ooprorattoo 
mroagh  Its  barlv  pragi— t.  which  matertals 
are  pertodloally  tntaafwred  to  the  aupple- 
■MBtal  atockpUe. 

ite  or  the  sod  o<  Deritiw  IMS.  a  total 
9t  awrozlmately  &X  mllBoa  abort  tons  at 
matertals  was  In  Inventories  In  OSA  custody. 
These  lavantorles  Include  the  77  materials 
with  current  stockpile  objectlTes  and  30  other 
mateila.ls  for  which  there  are  no  stockplie 
obJoctlTee.  Materials  In  the  Inventories  are 
stored  at  IM  locaUons  In  38  States.  The  ac- 
qnisltlon  ocet  at  the  tnTentorlee  approxl- 
Mtates  M  btnion  and  tbm  aattmated  curHl^t 
market  value  Is  a|ppa«aMHt*ly  $7  S  blUlon. 
Of  this  aaaovnt,  ma/tmtalm  valued  at  approxl- 
aaatety  tS.7  bUUon.  at  eiirraiit  market  value, 
are  sir  ess  to  OHrreat  stockpUe  objectivM. 
Materials  In  tiMM  lawatuitss  or  on  order 
are  suadeDt  to  mmtft  the  atookplle  objective 
for  an  but  11  materlala  Only  one  of  theee 
materials.  Jewel  bearings.  Is  programed  by 
for  cuiieiit  procursBMnt  by  OSA. 
to  iBH(  tbm  stockpile  ob- 
10  wtoilaii  are  to  be 
Ity    OrsdN 


aSA  fumlabea  CCC  with  technical  advice. 
Inspection,  handling,  and  other  accessorial 
services  and  stores  and  maintains  the  ma- 
terials acquired  under  the  barter  program. 

Stockpile  inventories  maintained  at  1&4 
locations  are  stored  at  36  OSA  depou.  46 
military  depota,  40  Industrial  planUltes.  13 
commercial  warehouses,  IS  Oovemment- 
owned  sites,  and  IS  leased  commercial  sites. 
These  materials  occupy  approximately  03 
million  square  feet,  of  which  10.7  nr>"non 
square  feet  are  closed  storage  space. 

We  store  our  Inventories  at  the  least  cost 
consistent  with  CEP  storage  criteria  and  w* 
constantly  strive  to  reduce  occupancy  of 
commercial  space. 

I  turn  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  progress 
of  our  efforts  to  dispose  of  the  excess  Inven- 
tories of  strategic  and  critical  materials,  the 
bulk  of  which  results  from  technological 
changes  and  from  the  continuing  review  of 
defense  mobilization  requirements. 

For  the  past  3  years  the  Government  has 
planned  /or  the  disposal  of  theee  excesses 
on  a  conunodlty-by-conunodlty  basis. 
Orderly  programs  for  the  disposal  of  excess 
materials  are  planned  so  as  to  have  minimum 
impact  on  normal  supply  sources.  Dis- 
posal plans  have  been  formulated  In  close 
coordination  with  concerned  Federal  agendas 
and  Industry.  Exoes«  materials  are  released 
Into  the  market  in  a  manner  carefully  cal- 
culated to  conform  to  the  ability  of  the 
markets  to  absorb  them  without  adverse 
economic  impact.  Our  disposal  efforts  to 
date  have  been  successful  In  this  regard. 
With  the  rapid  expansion  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  particularly  that  which  has 
taken  place  In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  been 
able  to  accelerate  sales,  at  rates  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  domestic  economy 
which  normal  sources  of  supply  have  been 
unable  bo  fulfill. 

Zinc,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  oolum- 
bium,  and  tungsten  are  examples  of  the  ex- 
cess commodities  which  we  have  disposed  of 
to  relieve  severely  strained  normal  supply 
sources.  Oxir  disposal  of  excess  strategic  and 
critical  materials  has.  In  many  instances, 
been  the  factor  which  snablad  continued 
full-scale  domestic  Industrial  operations  In- 
stead of   curtailment. 

In  fiscal  year  1904.  the  volume  of  excess 
materials  sales  totaled  $167  milUon.  Dis- 
posal voltmie  of  S433.fi  mlUlon  was  reached 
during  fiscal  year  1965.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  total  disposal  volume  reached  $660  mil- 
lion through  mld-Pebruary  1966.  This  dis- 
posal of  materials  worth  m<»-e  than  one- 
half  of  a  bUllon  dollars  within  the  past  7 
months  was  accomplished  without  any  per- 
ceptible adverse  impact  on  the  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

Established  Oovernment  policy  to  use  ex- 
cess strategic  and  critical  materials  to  avoid 
cash  outlays  for  new  prociirement  has  re- 
sulted not  only  in  the  avoidance  of  subrtan- 
tlal  Federal  expenditures,  but  also  has  re- 
duced the  Federal  drain  on  materials 
currently  In  short  oommerclal  supply.  The 
volume  of  Oovernment  use  of  excess  strate- 
gic and  critical  materials  has  Increased  to 
$142  9  mlUlon  for  the  first  6  months  of  this 
fiscal  year.  This  includes  approximately  $78 
million  of  copper  transferred  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint  under  Public  Law  89-361. 

Oeneral  policies  and  guldeUnes  for  the 
disposal  at  stockpile  sxoessss  wsrs  esUb- 
Uabed  as  a  result  or  reootameudatlons  ot  the 
Executive  Stockpile  Ccmmlttes  report  ap- 
proved by  tbs  President  In  1*6S.  In  ac- 
oordaacs  with  ths  recotmnendattons  in  this 
report  an  Interdepartmental  Dlsp>asal  Ootn- 
mittes  was  established  by  OEP  in  1963  to 
Osvslop  kng-raafls  programs  for  the  dis- 
posal at  »nssi  stoekpUe  materUls.  This 
eammlttee.  chaired  by  OEP,  ooosists  at  t«p> 
reaentaUves  from  the  Departments  of  Slate, 
Derfsnse.  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Coci- 
Baroo.  aad  Labor,  tbs  Oeneral  Serrtoes  Ad- 
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and  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment participate  as  observers. 

The  work  of  the  oocnmlttee  is  supplemented 
by  a  subcommittee,  chaired  by  GSA.  whose 
responslbiuty  It  Is  to  recommend  the  scope 
of  the  disposal  program  and  guidelines  as  to 
tbe  quantity  and  rate  of  sales,  and  to  review 
other  pertinent  factors  which  must  be  con- 
sidered to  Insure  that  tbe  Interests  of  pro- 
ducers. proc:esBora,  and  consumers,  and  the 
possible  effects  on  Interested  foreign  govern- 
ments, are  thoroughly  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  the  development  of  each  disposal 
plan.  During  the  development  stage  of  the 
plan,  consultations  are  held  with  affected 
segments  of  Industry  and  other  interests  to 
assure  ample  op|>ortunity  for  exchange  of 
views  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  their 
advice. 

In  addition,  ad  hoc  working  groups  com- 
prised of  agency  specialists  are  appointed  on 
a  oommodlty-by-commodlty  basis.  Theee 
groups  develop  the  necessary  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  statistical  data  required  by  the 
subcommittee  In  arriving  at  long-range  dis- 
posal reconunendatlons. 

These  huge  quantities  of  Oovernment- 
owned  strategic  and  critical  materials  excess 
to  Government  needs  not  only  represent  a 
substantial  economic  burden  to  the  taxpayer, 
but  they  also  constitute  an  ever-present  un- 
certainty to  producers  and  consumers  who 
otherwise  would  be  concerned  only  with  the 
usual  competitive  forces  of  supply  and 
demand. 

The  present  strong  economic  situation  im- 
pacted by  increasingly  heavy  defense  require- 
ments is  placing  an  abnormal  strain  on  nor- 
mal supply  Sources  for  many  of  the  raw 
matarlals  which  we  hold  In  excess.  These 
supply-demand  circumstances  afford  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  for  the  Oovernment 
to  divest  Itself  of  these  large  quantities  of 
unneeded  materials  and  remove,  in  a  manner 
nondlaruptlve  to  the  market,  the  retarding 
Influence  of  these  excesses  on  c\istomary  eco- 
nomic competitive  Incentive  of  supply 
sources  to  meet  rising  demands  through  ex- 
pansion of  their  productive  capacity. 

We  are  intensifying  our  efforts  to  assure 
that  excess  stockpile  materials  are  channeled 
Into  the  market  In  a  manner  which  will  en- 
able them  to  be  absorbed  without  disrupting 
normal  marketing  processes  and,  at  the  same 
time,  permit  the  usual  competitive  forces  of 
private  enterprise  to  plan  for  needed  capacity 
to  meet  consumption  demands  without  con- 
sideration of  the  future  plans  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  disposing  oT  thees  substanUal 
quantities  of  excess  strategic  and  critical 
niaterlals. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  itr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to  answer 
any  questions  you  or  the  other  subcommit- 
tee members  may  have. 


Stop  the  Theft  of  Dogs  aad  Cats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  regulate  the 
traffic  In  dogs  and  cats  that  are  sold  for 
Klentlflc  research  purposes. 

Recent  articles  In  Life  magazine  and 
other  publications  have  detailed  the 
shocking  operating  procedures  of  some 
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^  dealers  In  such  animals — theft,  brutality, 
deceptioti.  Surely  we  can  preserve  the 
health  and  lives  of  luilmals  legally  in- 
tended for  research.  Surely  we  must 
protect  the  thousands  of  household  pets 
stolen  each  year  and  the  families  who 
love  them. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  licensing  of 
animal  dealers  and  the  Inspection  of 
their  facilities  and  records,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  promulgate 
standards  governing  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  dogs  and  cats,  and  re- 
quires that  research  facilities  obtain  ani- 
mals only  from  licensed  dealers. 

Such  legislation  should  go  far  in  elim- 
inating conditions  which  are  an  affront 
to  both  personal  and  business  ethics  and 
a  disservice  to  the  quality  of  scientific 
research  in  this  country.  I  hope  that  im- 
mediate action  will  be  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 
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Specter  of  Illneit  Major  Fear  in  Poverty 
Pocket 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLOaiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleague*  the  third  in  a 
series  of  articles  written  by  the  as.sociate 
editor  of  the  Daytona  Beach.  Fla..  News- 
Journal,  Mrs.  Mabel  Norrls  Chesley 
dealing  with  children  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  program. 

The  article  follows : 
(From    the    Daytona    Beach     (Fla.)     News- 

Journal,  Feb.  22.  1966 1 

SrecTM  or  Illness  Major  Feak  in  Povektt 

Pocket 

(NOTK.— What  Is  It  like  to  live  on  the  dole 
that  goes  under  the  name  of  aid  for  depend- 
ent children?  That's  Stato  and  Federal 
money  paid  to  women  who  have  fatherless 
children  and  Jt*  status  Is  bound  to  be  an 
im»  In  the  next  legislature.  This  series 
deals  with  a  specific  onse  which  while  pos- 
sibly not  typloal  oT  ADC  oaaes.  nonetheless 
t«ls  a  story  of  struggle,  of  pride  and  of  am- 
bition.) 

(By  Mabel  Norrls  Chesley) 
Mary  H..  the  "poverty  pocket"  mother  ot 
five,  had  to  give  up  $15  of  her  sUm  income 
tola  month  to  hospitalize  her  2-year-old  son 
because  there  was  suaplclon  that  he  might 
have  leukemia.  '"*b"» 

The  fear,  fortunately,  was  unfounded.  But 
the  boy  was  In  an  Orlando  children  s  hospital 
for  several  days,  which  meant  long  trips  to 
that  city  for  Mary,  and  extra  babysitter 
expenses  for  the  other  ohlldren.  And,  of 
wurse.  extra  expenses  for  ope«itin«  her  7- 
year-oid  oar.  •«  "«»   i 

Those  extra  trips  also  hastened  the  need  to 
buy  new  tires  for  the  car. 

A  sympathetic  girl  friend  allowed  Mary  to 
charge  to  her  phone  the  long  distance  caUs 

^t^u'^  ^  °^*'  '^">  the   boy  was  hos- 
pitalized, and  she  has  that  debt  to  repay. 

Mary's  aid  for  dependent  children  case  la 
inore  fortunate,  though,  than  many  othen  In 
y^  a«a.  Because  she  refuses  to  divorce 
h«r  wandering  huab&nd.  she  retains  port  ex- 
^*nge  prlvUegss  as  a  dependent  ot  a  servlo*- 
™»h.    So,  monthly,  she  makes  tripe  to  Or- 


lando to  buy  her  groceries  alt  the  oonunls- 

eary.  which  saves  her  quite  a  Wt. 

She  puts  out  about  $75  on  each  trip,  load- 
ing her  bags  with  canned  goods. 

But  she  aches  to  buy  freah  fruit  for  her 
children. 

"Can  you  Imagine,"  said  Klary.  "my  kids 

haven't  had  a  banana  in  miO(«  than  a  year 

and  that's  pretty  sad.  But  I  figure  canned 
peaches  have  Just  about  the  same  food  value 
and  they  go  a  lot  farther  than  five  bananas." 

In  between  commissary  buying.  Mary  buys 
only  bread,  which  amoimts  to  $2  a  week. 

But  there  is  the  expense  of  a  babysitter 

$15  a  week.  She  cant  reduce  this  ooet  by 
putting  the  chUdren  In  a  nursery  because 
a  doctor  says  her  youngest,  who  is  afflicted 
with  a  respiratory  aliment,  wouldn't  fare 
well  there. 

"Besides,"  said  Mary.  "I  may  be  poor,  but 
I  sun  feel  my  children  have  the  right  to  be 
In  their  own  home." 

In  an  emergency,  Mary  could  get  a  $5  food 
order  from  a  welfare  agency,  but  she's  too 
proud  to  do  It.  She  explained  that  It  would 
mean  she  would  have  to  spend  every  penny 
of  the  order,  receiving  no  cash  back.  And 
she  feels  this  Is  demeaning. 

The  school  her  children  attend  requires 
that  all  children  eat  in  the  lunchroom.  That 
would  have  been  another  $4.50  a  week  for 
Majry.  But  the  principal  was  undersUndlng 
of  her  situation  and  agreed  that  she  need  pay 
only  $1.50  a  week  for  the  three  who  attend! 

But  a  lunchroom  worker  takes  pains  to 
let  the  children  know  that  she  knows  two 
Of  them  are  charity— and  this  makes  Marv 
seethe.  ' 

Tough  though  her  spirit  Is  and  buoyed  as 
she  Is  by  her  sense  of  humor,  tears  were  in 
Mary  s  voice  when  she  discussed  one  aspect 
of  her  poverty. 

"The  only  time  I  feel  like  crying  U  when 
I  look  at  my  12-year  old."  she  said.  "She's 
a  real  pretty  glri.  but  her  teeth  are  crooked. 

f.^",.  ^!***'  '"■**^  '""'"y  *o  correct  them. 
WeU,  that  kind  of  work  isn't  Included  In  wel- 
fart  dental  care.  But  can  I  crawl  into  some 
dentist's  office  and  say:  'I  will  pay  you  some 
day.  IX  you'U  Just  flx  my  daughter's  teeth?' 
I  haven't  got  up  that  much  nerve  yet." 

Mary  herself  needs  dental  attenUon.  But 
something  makes  her  draw  back  from  ac- 
cepting the  welfare  provision  for  the  work 

Talking  again  of  Florida's  welfare  laws. 
Mary  concluded  her  story  thus: 

"How  much  better  off  the  State  would  be 
relief  ***°^*  **^  **'  Helping  people  get  oO 
■But  under  Florida  law  as  it  U  now  Fm 
not  supposed  to  do  that.  I'm  supposed  lust 
to  sit  back  and  accept  $85  a  month  for  as 
long  as  I  remain  decent  and  don't  run  around 
with  questionable  characters  or  stay  drunk 
aU  the  time.  That  U  not  the  kind  of  ex- 
ample I  want  to  be  for  my  children— I  lovs 
them  far  too  much  to  abide  by  the  ImpUca- 
tlon  of  the  Florida  law." 

There's  another  Implication  in  the  Florida 
law  too.  The  legislature.  In  1951,  decided  aU 
women  on  ADC  were  Immoral— that  they  de- 
liberately were  having  babies  In  order  to  get 
an  Increase  In  their  State  allowance.  That's 
why  an  $81  Umlt^raised  to  $85  last  month- 
was  slapped  on.  no  matter  how  many  chil- 
dren a  woman  has  to  support 

There  also  was  that  old  bugaboo  of  racial 
prejudice  which  was  spotlighted  by  a  welfare 
department  report  a  few  years  ago:  "There's 
been  particular  criticism  •  •  •  because  of 
large  numbers  of  Negroes  In  the  recipient 
group.  Of  course,  one  reason  for  this  Is  that 
the  average  Income  of  Negroes  is  propor- 
tionately lower  than  the  average  Income  of 
white  persona  and  the  need  for  assistance 
occurs  more  frequenUy  in  low-Income  groups 
with  few.  or  marginal  resources." 

Well.  Mary  is  white  and  her  income  U  quite 
marginal  too.  She  U  being  penalized  along 
with  a  minority  group  for  a  legislative  atti- 
tude. 
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The   Great   Society   Cats   Uad-Gra^ 
College  and  Uuvertity  Fuads 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPIESENTATTV-ES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 


Mr,  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  letter 
from  Dr.  O.  Meredith  Wilson,  president 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  other 
correspondence  of  President  Wilson  all 
relating  to  the  hardships  that  will  be 
suffered  by  the  University  of  Minnesota 
if  funds  under  the  Land-Grant  College 
'Act  are  not  restored  In  the  fiscal  1967 
budget. 

The  1967  Federal  budget  proposes  a  cut 
of  more  than  $20  million  In  Instructional 
and  research  funds  for  the  68  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities.  This  leaves 
only  $50,000  per  State  for  instructional 
•use  and  In  some  States  It  would  be 
divided  between  two  institutions.  "The 
agricultural  research  funds  would  be  cut 
20  percent,  even  though  the  administra- 
tion says  we  must  help  meet  the  world 
food  crisis  by  exporting  our  agricultural 
technology. 

There  are  no  fimds  to'  replace  this 
money.  It  is  too  late  for  the  colleges  to 
appeal  to  their  State  legislatures  because 
most  legislatures  are  not  meeting  this 
year.  All  of  the  land-grant  colleges  will 
have  trouble  replacing  the  money. 

May  I  again  remind  my  colleagues  that 
for  a  century,  educators.  Congressmen, 
and  the  public  at  large  have  hailed  the 
Land-Grant  Act  as  the  keystone  of  PW- 
eral  participation  in  higher  education. 
UNxvxasrrr 'OF  Minnesota, 

Office  of  the  Peesidknt, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  21    tges 
Hon.  Albekt  H.  Quie,  ' 

House  of  Representatives, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  '^ 

Deax  Mr.  Quie:  I  am  writing  to  alert  you 
to  the  hardships  that  will  be  suffered  by  the 
University  of  Minnesota  if  certain  omissions 
In  President  Johnson's  1967  budget  are  not 
restored.     A  crippling  blow  to  Instructional 
programs  of  the  imlverslty  would  accompany 
the  proposed  decline  of  Morrill-Nelson  and 
Bankhead -Jones     funds    available     to    the 
university.    Proposed     la     a     decline    from 
$281,144  available  currently  to  $50,000  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year.     This,  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing enrollment  pressures,  Is  catastrophic. 
•  .T^e   MorrUl-NelBon   and   Bankhead-Jones 
funds,  also  known  as  land-grant  funds    are 
used  exclusively  for  the  support  of  teaching 
positions.     Eleven   units   In   our   college   <5 
agriculture,    forestry,    home   economics    In- 
stitute of  technology,  and  college  of  Uberal 
arts  use  such  funds.    In  home  economics  for 
example,  more  than  15  percent  of  our  teach- 
ing budget  comes  from  these  sources     Many 
of  these  dollars  are  employed  for  tenure  posl- 
t  OM     Thus,  even  If  such  a  reduction  iTde- 
sirable  In  the  long  run.  a  position  that  we 
strongly  dispute,  a  reduction  of  this  magni- 
tude on  such  short  notice  places  land-grant 
educational   Institutions  In   an   almost  Im- 
possible fiscal  situation. 

We  are  further  distressed  by  declines  In 
Federal  assistance  for  research  at  SUto  Uj- 
stltutions  (Hateh  funds).  A  decline  of  18 
percent  In  this  assUtance,  totaling  $190  000 
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for  the  MlnnasoU  Experiment  Station.  Is 
outlined  In  tbe  new  budget.  The  effect  on 
tenured  personnel  and  tbelr  reeearcb  could 
create  chaotic  situations.  We  feel  duty- 
tK>und  to  Impreae  upon  you  the  adTerae 
effect  the  proposed  reductlona  woxild  hare 
on  reaearch  work  that  la  critical  to  the  State 
and  the  Nation.  A  reduction  In  a^lcultural 
research  funds  at  this  time,  when  world 
attention  la  being  increasingly  directed  to  a 
world  food  crisis,  seems  particularly  Incon- 
gruoxis  to  us. 

My  conversations  aimed  at  discovering 
motives  behind  this  change  In  policy  from 
formula  support  of  research  to  grant  support 
of  research  have  troubled  me.  The  implica- 
tions seem  to  have  been  that  the  grant 
research  In  space  science  or  under  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  been  more 
successful  than  agricultural  research.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  what  has  been  done  by 
these  Federal  agencies  and  what  has  been 
done  by  the  NaUocial  Institute  of  Health. 
But  as  an  historian  I  think  the  record  is 
clear.  American  achievements  in  agricul- 
ture are  our  most  Impressive  achievements 
and  perhapa  our  strongest  weapon  against 
propaganda  of  Communist  countries. 

Oar  agricultural  pi  ogress  has  been  based 
vpon  agriculture  research  that  has  been  sup- 
ported through  the  Hatch  Act  formula.  I 
find  It  hard  to  understand  why  Federal  peUcy 
would  want  to  abandon  a  clearly  suocesaful 
policy  which  has  given  as  unquestioned 
leadership  for  other  jmllcles  where  our 
leadership  la  still  In  dUpute. 

Profxwed  changes  In  the  administering  of 
eooperatlve  extension  funds  worries  us  as 
well.  Suggested  changes  call  for  a  ahlft  in 
•10  million  in  support  from  institutional 
allocation  to  allocation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  feel  this  suggested  shift  does 
an  Injustice  to  men  administering  our 
agricultural  extension  programs.  We  are 
particularly  proud  of  the  ability  of  our  Min- 
nesota Kxtenslon  Service  to  gage  correctly 
the  needs  oC  the  people  of  the  State  and 
derlse  programs  to  serve  these  needs.  We 
do  not  favor  the  change.  We  want  you  to 
know,  however,  that  our  position  is  based 
vpon  the  nature  of  funding  and  not  upon 
the  direction  of  proposed  program  adjust- 
amta.  As  you  know,  the  University  c< 
lUnneenta  has  been  a  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cocnmunlty  and  reeource  develop- 
ment programs. 

Attached  are  documents  dealing  in  more 
detail  with  the  ooncems  we  have.  May  I 
remind  you  of  the  dUBooltles  faced  by  your 
vnlverslty  tf  these  funds  are  interrupted  and 
vs«  yoa  to  restore  them  when  the  blU 
eotnas  before  you.  "nils  matter  should  be  of 
grava  ooocem  not  only  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  onlveralty  but  to  all  Mlnneaotans. 
Sincerely  yours. 

O.  MOUtDITH  Wn.soN. 

President. 

FnauAiT  18.  IMS. 
Dr.  HAkOLD  Howe. 
dommiaaionitT  of  Kiucation.  Department  of 

Health,  Education,  mnd  Welfare,  Waah- 

inffton,  D.C. 
DsAB  Da.  Howv:  It  Is  my  purpose  to  ex- 
press to  you  grave  concern  over  proposed  eats 
In  Federal  appropriations  for  instructlocai 
procranis  in  the  land-grant  Institutions  as 
revealed  In  President  Johnson's  1967  budget. 
Cuts  proposed  would  deal  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  Instructional  programs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlnneeota. 

This  Institution  currently  receives  slightly 
In  excess  at  9381.000  annually  in  MorrlU- 
Nelsoa  and  Dan  >r  head- Jones  funds.  These 
funds  eompilse  a  significant  and  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  institution's  instructional  re- 
souroes  and  many  of  the  funds  support 
tenvired  positions.  The  newly  proposed 
badge  t  suggests  a  reduction  of  these  funds 
to  860.000  thereby  slashing  more  than  8331.- 
000  of  critical  funding  for  instruction. 


It  seems  InocMigruous  that  this  proposed 
reduction  of  Federal  support  should  ootne 
at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Oovemment 
seems  to  be  seeking  acceptable  ways  to  help 
meet  demands  for  expansion  of  instruction 
on  university  campuses.  Our  own  institu- 
tion, for  example,  has  experienced  a  doubling 
of  enrollment  in  the  past  11  years 

Undergraduate  enrollment  lias  Increased 
sharply  from  over  30.000  In  1954  to  more 
than  43.000  in  19A5.  Our  concern  becomes 
even  more  pronounced  when  we  recognise 
that  the  total  number  of  ooUege-age  youth 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  risen  from 
nearly  IQ7.000  in  1954  to  over  332.000  in  1986. 
During  the  same  period  persons  attending 
colleges  in  Mlnneeota  have  risen  from  over 
88.000  to  over  90.000  with  projections  call- 
ing for  further  Increases  In  the  years  ahead. 

In  li^ht  of  projectlotis  o<  continued  In- 
creases In  Mlnneaotans  desiring  college 
training,  and  in  light  of  the  significant  pro- 
portions of  theee  people  served  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mlnneeota,  we  are  alarmed  by  the 
suggestion  that  Federal  instruction  funds  be 
curtailed.  Clearly  such  a  curtailment  would 
markedly  Impair  the  ability  of  thU  land- 
grant  institution  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

May  I  urge  that  every  step  possible  be 
taken  to  bring  about  a  reinstatement  of  the 
Instructional  funds  In  the  1907  budget.  In- 
deed. Increasee  rathw  than  curtailments  are 
In  order  for  the  health  of  Instructional  pro- 
grams in  the  land-grant  Institutions  of  the 
country. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  Mcxmns  Wn.soN.  ^ 

PresUtent. 

Statement  by  thx  Exacxmvi  CoMMrrm  or 
THS  Association  RxcASBOfO  Piopookd  Fn>- 
■BAi.  BtrocmiT  Curs  □«  Fukcs  Foa  LaifD- 
OaAirr  Insiitutiows 

The  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  lAnd- 
Orant  Colleges  views  with  surprise  and  shock 
the  proposals  in  the  1947  budget  for  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  830  million  in  instruc- 
tional and  reaearch  funds  going  to  the  68 
land-grant  institutions,  and  for  a  shift  of 
810  million  In  support  of  cooperative  esten- 
alon  programs  with  the  U.a.  DeptuOment  of 
Agriculture,  from  institutional  allocation  by 
formula  to  Federal  allocation. 

The  executive  cccnmlttee  feels  that  the 
Implications  of  theee  actions  are  of  great 
concern  to  the  98  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  to  higher  education  generally. 

Relationships  between  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment  and  the  land-grant  institutions,  in 
which  for  more  than  a  century  desirable 
national  objectives  have  been  accomplished 
with 'a  maximum  of  institutional  independ- 
ence and  decentralized  rt*>-tirtr»nTw«nrig  have 
long  been  hailed  as  a  model  of  Federal-State 
relatlonshlpe  in  education.  An  acroes-the- 
board  modification  of  theee  Instltuttooally 
related  programs,  at  a  time  when  Federal 
support  of  higher  education  is  being  In- 
creased In  federally  selected  categories,  may 
be  viewed  as  raising  fundamental  philo- 
sophic issues.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that 
these  were  not  fully  understood  or  considered 
under  the  unusual  conditions  which  sur- 
rounded preparation  of  the  1967  budget. 

The  proposed  reduction  In  instructional 
and  research  funds  of  more  than  820  million 
represents  more  than  3.000  facxilty  members 
and  If  put  In  terms  of  endowment  represent 
a  capital  of  8400  million.  The  Federal  in- 
structional funds  cut  is  partlciilarly  dlstait>- 
Ing  In  terms  of  the  programs  cf  the  16  land- 
grant  Institutions  predominantly  attended 
by  Negro  students.  A  more  detailed  dlscxis- 
slon  of  each  item  appears  below. 
TXACKiMo  rmroa 
The  budget  proposes  a  reduction  of  nearly 
812  million,  or  80  percent,  in  Federal  sgivvo- 
prlatlons  for  the  "further  wtdowment"  sf 
the    Instructional    programs    of    the 


grant  Institutions.  These  annual  appropri- 
ations, administered  by  the  VS.  Office  of 
Education,  are  for  instruction  or  instruc- 
tional materials  In  the  natural  sciences, 
mathematics,  engineering,  agriculture,  and 
related  subjects.  They  were  initiated  by 
onanlmous  act  of  Congress  In  1800  In  legls- 
laUon  introduced  by  Senator  J.  S.  MorrUl, 
of  Vermont,  for  the  pvirpoee  of  placing  theee 
institutions  on  a  firm  instructional  founda- 
tion "for  as  long  as  this  Nation  shiDl*  live." 
As  recently  as  1960.  Congress  reviewed  this 
program  and.  by  unanimous  action  In  both 
Houses,  increased  its  support  from  86  to  814.5 
million  annually,  based  on  Inflation  and 
population  growth  since  the  last  review. 
The  proposed  reduction  is  the  equivalent  of 
1.300  faculty  members  and  at  least  18.000 
students,  at  a  time  when  enrollments  are 
at  an  all-time  high  and  increasing  rapidly, 
and  students  being  denied  admission  for 
lack  of  adequate  staff.  The  budget  message 
states  that  theee  funds  are  no  longer  needed 
because  of  other  Federal  aids  for  higher 
education. 

This  statement  represents  a  gross  lack  of 
information  on  current  Federal  funds  relat- 
ing to  higher  education.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  substantial  programs  to  help 
students  get  into  college.  It  helps  build 
buildings,  construct  educational  televU>l(Ai 
faciiitiea.  and  purchase-  equipment.  It  fi- 
nances a  wide  variety  of  research  programs. 
But.  aside  from  the  modest  amount  Is  now 
proposes  to  eliminate.  It  nowhere  helps 
finance  the  central  function  of  Instruction 
of  the  undergraduates  almut  which  there  is 
so  much  national  coccem  today. 

We  note  particularly  the  tmpaot  of  the 
proposed  cut  on  the  16  land-grant  institu- 
tions predominantly  attended  by  Negro  stu- 
dents. Which  Involves  a  reductian  in  instruc- 
tional support  of  more  than  81  million,  rep- 
reeenting  more  than  100  staff  members  at 
current  rates  and.  through  them,  eocne  1,600 
studente.  This  is  the  equivalent  to  a  16-  to 
30-peroent  reduction  in  next  faUls  freshman 
class  at  theee  Institutions.  unJees  the  funds 
are  replaced  from  other  eourcee — emergency 
appropriations  from  State  leglslattu^e,  many 
of  which  are  not  in  session  and  aome  of 
which  meet  only  biennially,  or  Increase  in 
student  fees  and  tuition.  In  several  Insti- 
taUotts,  the  Federal  support  propeed  to  be 
withdrawn  represents  the  total  amount  of 
Federal  funds  going  to  the  Institutions.  In 
one  case,  it  repreeents  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire instructional  budget. 

AcaicxTLruaAL  risearch 

The  proposed  reduction  of  88.6  million 
tn  researoh  funds  for  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  land-grant  Institutions, 
coupled  with  a  substantial  reduction  In  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  research  funds. 
Is  shocking  at  a  time  when  our  oonoems  ar« 
turning  from  agricultural  sun^Iuses  to  possi- 
ble shortages,  and  Food  tor  Peace  is  being 
emphasized  as  never  before.  The  actual  re- 
duetton  In  federally  supported  reeearch 
amounts  to  substantially  more  than  30  per- 
cent, since  research  costs  tncrea^  at  the 
rate  of  6  to  6  percent  a  year.  TtUs  Is  the 
spigot  theory  of  reeearch :  Under  this  theory 
one  simply  turns  on  the  spigot  When  research 
results  are  needed,  and  results  flow  forth. 
Then  one  tarns  off  the  spigot  until  more  re- 
sulte  are  needed.  Unfortunately  science  has 
not  reached  the  point  at  which  faculty  mem- 
ben  and  their  families  may  be  stockpiled 
pending  the  development  of  a  food  crisis  la 
which  their  talents  are  urgently  needed.  Nor 
can  research  assistants  forced  to  turn  to 
other  oareera  be  quickly  retrained  or  redi- 
rected. 

ooonaATiv*  xxtension  work 

The  proposal  for  a  shift  of  $10  million  In 

■oaport   of  the  cooperative  extension   pro- 

pwm  of  (he  land-grant  Institutions  and  the 

UB.  DspaztsMOit  of  Agflculture  from  instttu- 

aHocatlon    to    Federal    allocation    is 
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descril>ed  as  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  in- 
creased concentration  of  effort  on  rural  com- 
munity development  and  work  with  low- 
Income  families.  The  objective  is  praise- 
worthy, the  method  imneoessary  and  unde- 
sirable. The  land-grant  institutions  have 
pioneered  the  work  of  rural  commxinity  de- 
velopment and  shifted  resources  to  this  area 
and  to  work  with  low-inoome  families.  In  full 
cooperation  and  consultation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They  have  also 
repeatedly  urged  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance for  this  work,  which  has  not  been  forth- 
coming. The^lmpUcatlons  of  change  from 
cooperative  consultation  to  Federal  direction 
are  disturbing,  to  say  the  least. 

OOMCLtTSION 

We  would  emphasize  that  the  need  for  ac- 
tion is  immediate  and  critical.  Faculty  ar- 
rangements for  the  coming   academic   year 


must  normally  be  made  within  the  next  2  or 
3  months.  Some  State  legislatures  are  on 
a  biennial  funding  basis  and  do  not  meet  this 
year.  In  the  subetantial  majority  of  others 
appropriations  actions  have  already  been 
concluded  or  will  be  within  a  brief  period. 
leaving  no  avaUable  source  of  funds  fcH-  sup- 
port of  the  faculty  positions  Involved  in  the 
proposed  Federal  budget  cut. 

The  following  members  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  association  participated  In 
the  meeting  at  which  the  above  statement 
was  unanimously  agreed  on:  President  David 
D.  Henry,  University  of  Illinois,  chairman; 
President  Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr,  University 
of  Virginia,  president  of  the  association; 
President  James  H.  Jensen,  Oregon  State 
University,  president-elect;  President  Lewis 
C.  Dowdy,  Agricultural  and  Technical  Col- 
lege of  North  Carolina;  President  Mason 
Gross,  Rutgers  University;  President  Fred  H. 
Harrln^n,  University  of  Wisconsin;   Presl- 
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dent  Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr.,  Indiana  Unlversltr 
ChanceUor  W.  Clarke  Wescoe,  University  of 
Kansas;  Vice  Presidents  Robert  Kerley  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  Boyd  Page.  Iowa  State 
University;  Herman  Splvey,  University  of 
Kentucky;  Deans  Paul  Sbeata,  University  of 
California;  and  C.  C.  Murray,  University  of 
Georgia.  Also  President  Homer  D.  Babbidge 
Jr.,  University  of  Connecticut,  chairman! 
.•legislative  committee. 

Resident  Teachino  Funds  rot 
Land-Grant  Institutions 
The  following  is  a  teble  by  states  and  in- 
stitutions for  distribution  of  resident  teach- 
ing funds.  If  the  proposed  budgetary  cut 
stands  there  would  remain  of  these  funds 
only  850,000  per  State,  and  where  more  than 
one  institution  is  involved,  this  $50,000  would 
be  allocated  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  total 
now  going  to  the  State  U  aUocated. 


Lini-§T*iU  nulitHlion 


Fundi  for 

initruetion 

and  facUitift 

{MornU-SiUmn 

and  Bankkead- 

Jona  fund*) 

All  laiii|.criint  iustituUoii* j,^  jqq  qqq 

Alabnms: 

Alabamn  AcrlciiUiiral  and  Meobanlcal  College 

Aubiiro  University 

Alaska:  UnlverslLy  of  Alaska 


95. 170 
182.477 


Arttotia:  Unlversily'of'Arlioas.".".".'""."" ^■'^* 

Arknnsa."!:  •""• 


1,951 


Acricultural,  Mechanical,  sad  Normal  CoOete  m  ion 

I  iilvernlly  of  Arkansas .7a4« 

Cslifornla:  Unlverslly  of  CaU/ornla              mSJ 

rolorado:  roUwnido  State  University        SItSS 

roiiAccticut:  University  of  Connecticut.  ..    " Mn'Snn 


Land-franl  inttUutlon 

MlswMirl: 

Lincoln  University 

Univeraily  of  Uissouri .".V.V. 

Montana:  Montana  State  College  .. 
Nebraska:  University  of  Nebraska. 

Nevada:  University  of  Nevada '.""'. 

New  Hampshire;  University  of  New  Hampshbv 

New  Jersey:  Rutgers,  Tlie  State  University 

New  Mexico:  ^'"—  ««— • —  a.-.-  tt_, .._  •--•        - 


Fundi  for 

inttrvetion 

ndfaeUUa 

(MoTTiU-Nelton 

end  Bankhtad- 

Jonrt  fund*) 


Delaware: 

Deliiwiu-e  State  College 

University  of  Delaware, 
riorldn: 


Florida  A  grlciiltiu-al  and  Mocbanlcal  Oaiversitv 

University  of  Florida ' 

u.»i..  • 


42,122 
168,436 

1*3.357 

OeorgU:  '  : 2H386 

Fort  Valley  Ptnfe  Conege —  ,_, 

University  of  (iporgia.  oS 

Hawaii:  University  of  II iiwaU  " — 

Idaho:  University  of  Idaho  / 

Illinois:  University  oflllli  


$18,917 
28S.7tn 
21C0n 
218,646 

2M,7R1 
214,426 

New  Meiico  state  University •  wmi 

New  York:  CorneU  University SaS? 

101, 737 

206,867 

21^013- 

430,710 

7S,SM 


2ia21S 
215.040 
215,858 


Indiana:  Purdue  University ^ ".."."'."'."rrr nasm 


3ia822 


University  ot  flolenoe  sod  TechnolonrV."." Srs  sS 

til*  University  of  Agriculture  and  ADoUed'SelVnri;""         «r  tm 


Iowa:  Iowa  State  „       _. 

K^nf^-kr'"'*^  '^^"*  I'-'lvCTsitJ"^  AlriciJliire  i^lppU^"  Selena:: 

Kentucky  State  College _  _, 

University  of  Kentucky :::: -mVa 

Louisiana:  .^2,743 

I.oulsiana  Ptate  tTnlversity  and  Agricultursl  and  Mechanical  CoDeee^ 

M.ii°'".'^''r'  L".'^'''?IV',»°<'  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  CoU^    ^^ 

Maine:  University  of  Maine.  ' 

Uarvland:  " 

te^ll/o'l^lIi^'/SJ  '"'*''"  "  "••  ^""•^"  »*  "'^•""' -J: 

II«»a8chu.>tetts:                       " *»''• 

Massachusetts  In.stltute  of  Technology...  ,.  «, 

University  of  Massachusetts....                        _1B,0B7 


251,783 


188,930 

88.496 

223,038 

32.844 
856 


Wcfalgan:  Michlcan  State  UnlverdtV" 

Minnesota:  University  of  Minnesota  

Uladaslppl:  

Aloom  Agricultural  and  Meebaolcal  Celleta. 


305,708 
385,949 
281,144 


North  Carolina: 

Agricultural  and  Technical  College  of  North  CaroUna 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  University'or  North 

Carolina 

North  Uakoto:  North  DakoU  SUte  University:::: !Iik  n» 

Ohio:  Ohio  State  Uulvorsltv lin^ 

Oklahoma:  430.710 

LangstoB  University. 

Oklahoma  Bute  University  of  Agrlcultiire  and  AppUedSdeooe 22o'ao7 

Oregon:  OregoB  State  Uolvcrsity...:  wi-u  ooooob SiSn 

Pennsylvania:  Pennsylvaaia  State  University...    "  "' ' Jnonlo 

Puerto  Rloo:  University  of  Puerto  Rico " sm'Juk 

Rhode  Island:  University  of  Rhode  Island           S^'Jm 

South  Carolina:                                                  zzo,42» 

Clemson  Agricultural  Collcae los  ^i« 

South  Carolina  State  College..  :: iMais 

Soujh  Dakota:  South  DakoU  State  CoUege  of  AJjicuitaie  and  Medbanie 

Tennessee:  " " i\^-ni 

Tennessee  Agrlcultaral  and  Industrial  State  Unlveralty 

University  of  Tennessee.. 
Texas:  " — 

Prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College •  lOLVn 

1  eias  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  University »              'SL  -saa  ttJ 

UUh:  Utah  SUte  University  of  Agriculture  and  Applied  Sdeneall'J"'""  22L  IflB 

vSitaS^'  ^"''"^"y  ^  Vermont  and  SUte  Agricultural  CoUe««  . :.::  m, 367 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute ton  lai 

VirRinia  State  College.  .-  ]S"iJ: 

Washington:  Washington  State  Uni'venilty.rr: 


51,600 
233,187 


West  Virginia:  WestVirglnia  University  " 

Wisconsin:  University  of  Wisconsin 

Wyoming:  University  of  Wyoming.  


96,007 
287,818 
241220 
293.929 
307,845 


Mi^l^isippl  SUte 


University -^-.'"~""'~""""\         124,' 


127, 519 
253 


AOKICtXtTURAL    ExPSaiMENT    STATION    PuND6 

The  following  table  shows  the  proposed 
reductions  tmder  Hatch  ( apical  tural  experi- 
ment station)  formiUa  fluids,  by  Statea, 
which  would  be  efTected  If  the  1967  Federal 
budget  proposals  are  approved.  It  does  not 
show  the  total  effect  of  the  $8.5  million  cut 
propo.sed.  as  $2,380,000  in  regional  research 
funds  allocated  on  the  basts  of  regional  proj- 
ects, are  also  involved. 
Efjcct  of  reduction  on  Hatch  formula  funds 

Alabama ,154  303 

Alaska 39  276 

^^jona 54^  248 

^^"«" 125,  614 

California 170,  352 

Colorado.... 71  5go 

Connecticut 59  qq^ 

P;*l«;T"e IIIII"!        42!  568 

"°'''^» 101,  213 

S^l* "«•  »81 

nawatl . 4^  g^g 

Idaho 67  937 

nitools 198.  256 

f"«""«^ 178,  709 

"^- 187,  918 


Effect  of  reduction  em  Hatch  formula 
fund* — Continued 

^^ansas $117,055 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ._       igs^  08I 

Minnesota i76_  igc 

Mississippi.. ___       171  854 

Missouri 174  957 

Montana gS,  165 

Nebraska io7_  0^3 


185,  706 

117,318 

59,  662 

84,  252 

72,620 


Effect  of  reduction  on  Hatch  formula 
fund* — Continued 

South  Carolina $143,824 

South  Dakota si.  790 

Tennessee 192]  444 

Texas 236.'  724 

Utah 48.  998 

Vermont go.  502 

Virginia 155.  377 

Washington 95,  loe 

Weet  Virginia 98,001 

Wisconsin , 173  452 

Wyoming... ""  45"  710 


38.280 
46.  324 
68,952 
55,340 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey . 

New  Mexico 

New  York ..__  laijeoi 

North  Carolina 268,  872 

North   Dakota 81*  446 

Ohio ^ 217, 165 

Oklahoma- los,  035 

Oregon gj  509 

Pennsylvania 217, 112 

Puerto  Rico 207*  080 

Rhode    Island ss' 602 


Subtotal 6,120,000 

(Note.— This  table  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count regional  research  fund.) 

TJNivrasrrT  of  Minnesota, 

OmCK  OF  THB  PaESttENT, 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Februarf  IS,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Oavnj^  L.  PamcAN, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deak  Ma.  Freeman:   We  have  always 
prized  the  cooperative  arrangements  shared 
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wltb  tlie  VJ3.  Department  of  A^culturv 
under  tbe  provisions  of  the  Smltb-Lever  Act 
and  ralftted  legislation.  Such  arrangements 
b*T«  enabled  the  extension  service  to  develop 
eompetent  staff  and  effectlre  educational 
programs.  We  earnestly  hope  that  tbe 
progress  ot  many  years  will  not  be  Jeopar- 
dised by  propoeed  budget  changes.  We  fear 
that  Important,  well  established  extension 
services  will  be  sacrificed  In  order  to  achieve 
tbe  new  emphasis  you  suggest. 

I  hasten  to  indicate  that  we  sympathize 
with  work  In  resource  development  and  with 
programs  designed  to  help  the  underprivi- 
leged. While  It  may  be  true  that  in  some 
places  more  forceful  measures  are  required 
to  direct  resources  to  these  areas,  the  lllnne- 
sota  extension  service  has  made  significant 
progress  tn  adjusting  our  programs  to  the 
two  program  areas  mentloaed.  You  may  be 
interested  In  knowing,  for  example,  that  dur- 
ing tbe  period  10<S3-e5  tbe  percentage  of  staff 
time  devoted  to  oooomunlty  and  resource 
development  Increased  from  less  than  20  per- 
cent In  1063  to  almost  38  percent  In  1066  In 
spite  ot  a  sizeable  reduction  In  total  staff 
days  available.  This  Includes  time  devoted 
to  work  with  resource  planning  and  develop- 
ment groups.  State  and  kwal  govemmecit  In 
eommunlty  planning  and  development  proj- 
ects, soil  and  water  conservation,  wildlife 
development,  recreation  and  tourtstry. 

While  we  do  not  record  participation  ot  low 
Income  or  disadvantaged  families  tn  ex- 
tension programs,  scene  studies  have  been 
made  ot  ttUs.  A  recent  national  study' Indi- 
cated that  In  tbe  North  Central  States  about 
M  i>ercent  ot  total  extension  time  Is  Invested 
In  work  with  families  whose  annual  Income 
Is  below  $3,000.  We  feel  It  Important  to 
note  that  these  changes  have  come  at  tbe 
State  level  as  a  result  of  State  programing 
In  response  to  State  needs. 

Afrtcutture  ooostltutee  an  important  re- 
•ouToe  base  In  the  economy  of  our  State.  It 
provides  employment  and  inoome  oyportunl- 
tles  for  farmers,  processors,  distributors,  and 
farm  supply  firms  as  part  ot  the  total  agri- 
business complex.  Contrary  to  some  opln- 
tcn.  a  decline  In  numbers  of  farms  and  ot 
farm  operators  has  not  resulted  In  a  ocm- 
parable  decline  In  needs  and  demands  for 
educational  servloe.  On  ttie  contrary,  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  expanded  eduoa- 
ttonal  work  with  the  Increasingly  complex 
agrllTUslness  sector  of  the  economy. 

TD  meet  these  demands  we  have  xinder- 
taken  new  and  Intensified  educational  pro- 
grams. To  do  this  Job  effectlveJy  we  need  to 
draw  upoD  reaources  throughout  the  uni- 
versity as  well  as  those  found  In  the  tradi- 
tional departments  In  the  Institute  of  agrl- 
eulture.  Ttiese  needs  require  a  broadly  based 
staff  and  more  sophisticated  programs.  We 
have  already  attempted  to  adjust  resources 
and  structure  to  meet  these  Increasing  de- 
mands. Unfortxinately  adequate  support 
has  not  been  made  available  for  these  needs. 
Reduction  of  support  for  this  work  can  only 
Jeopardize  tbe  significant  Improvements  al- 
ready achieved. 

We  have  experienced  stgnlficant  Increases 
In  total  demands  placed  on  our  staff  by  other 
agencies — ^Federal,  State,  and  local — and  by 
various  private  agencies  engaged  In  agricul- 
tural or  nonagrlcultural  endeavors.  At  the 
same  time  there  has  been  relatively  little 
Increase  In  the  resources  made  available 
to  us. 

If  the  budget  proposals  are  supported  by 
the  CcHigreas.  we  do  hope  that  consideration 
will  be  given  to  those  of  us  who  share  your 
views  on  the  tmpcrtance  of  work  tn  the  re- 
source develof«nent  and  poverty  areas  and. 
at  considerable  sacrifice  to  other  needs,  bare 
already  made  significant  shifts  tn  resources 
Qse  and  program  etnphasls  We  hope,  too, 
that  yoa  are  aware  ot  the  existence  of  addi- 
tional unmet  needs  that  deserve  program 
help. 

If  tbe  budget  proposals  are  supported  by 


Congress,  we  hope  that  those  Institutions 
that  have  recognized  the  need  for  expanded 
work  In  the  resource  development  and  pov- 
erty areas  and  have  devoted  additlocal  re- 
sourcee  thereto  will  not  be  penalized  for 
their  foresight. 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  MEKEorru  Wn.soN, 

Presidmt. 
PS. — I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Dean  Sherwood  O.  Berg,  with  the  request 
that  he  provide  you  specific  Information 
regarding  the  Impact  on  University  of  Min- 
nesota programs. 

Department  of  AciucuLTt;iiE. 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  January  Zi,  1966. 
Dr.  O.  MzREsrrH  Wn.soN. 
President,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Minneapolis,  Utnn. 

Dear  Pxksiocnt  Wn.soN:  I  want  to  write 
you  about  changes  as  we  are  proposing  In 
the  1967  budget  for  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service. 

We  wish  to  continue  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams with  the  land-grant  universities  that 
have  been  so  productive  tn  the  past.  We 
wish  to  maintain  the  same  high  degree  of 
freedom  for  local  program  determination  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  in  each  State, 
consistent  with  national  mlselons  and  goals. 
The  educational  role  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  Important  In  helping  people  develop 
fully  their  capacity  to  solve  their  problems, 
to  avail  of  their  particular  opportunities  and 
fully  to  achieve  their  Individual  potentials. 
It  Is  likewise  important  In  the  development 
of  the  understanding  and  motivation  essen- 
tial to  the  local  Initiative  that  Is  crucial  to 
effective  operation  of  many  Federal,  State, 
and  local  programs. 

Extension's  work  with  farm  families  con- 
tinues to  be  Important  to  our  family  farms 
and  to  tbe  Inoome  of  farm  families.  Ex- 
tension's work  with  youth  and  homemakers 
serve  important  needs  today  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  And,  Extension  has  served  well 
the  interests  of  American  consumers  and  the 
business  sector  of  the  food  Industry.  These 
long-established  services  shall  continue 
without  major  change. 

But,  now.  In  addition  we  seek  to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  Extension  programs  to 
help  people  develop  their  own  conununltles 
and  the  services  those  communities  provide, 
wisely  to  use,  develop  and  conserve  our  nat- 
ural resources,  to  speed  the  econosUc  growth 
of  rural  areas,  and  to  provide  giVater  sorlce 
to  low-Income  people  who  have  special  needs 
for  these  educational  programs. 

We  propose  a  1067  approprlaUon  for  tbe 
Extension  Service  at  the  same  level  as  In 
1066.  Within  this  approprlaUon  we  propose 
to  continue  adjustment  of  our  programs. 
We  propose  reduction  of  tlO  million  In  funds 
allocated  to  the  Statee  according  to  formula, 
and  an  Increase  of  tlO  million  to  be  allo- 
cated to  tbe  States  on  the  basis  o.'  project 
proposals.  This  shift  wUl  be  consistent  with 
our  continued  efforts  to  Increase  emphasis 
on  high  priority  work  and  to  reduce  work 
of  lower  priority.  We  propose  to  use  t2.9 
million  of  tbe  $10  million  shifted  to  forUfy 
our  work  with  lower  income  people.  $6.7  mil- 
lion to  expand  our  resource  development 
programs,  and  $400,000  to  MHnpensate  for 
the  reduction  In  matching  funds. 

These  actions  have  been  taken  to  support 
two  major  purposes  of  the  Department. 
First,  ,lt  rwnalns  our  aim  always  to  adjust 
our  work  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Second, 
we  are  trying  to  use  available  funds  where- 
sver  possible  to  provide  special  considera- 
tion to  those  Americans  whose  needs  are 
greatest. 

Today  many  rural  conununiUes  lag  In  eco- 
nomic development  and  In  the  services  pro- 
Tided  to  members  ot  tbe  community.  Tet 
there  are  now  a  number  of  Government  pro- 
grams avaUabls  to  these  oommunltles 
through  which  the  opportunities  for  people 


there  can  be  Improved.  So,  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing need  for  programs  of  Extension  educa- 
tion to  encourage  people  to  take  initiative 
In  the  developunent  of  these  rural  areas. 
Also,  there  is  still  a  wide  gap  between  the 
low  Income  and  the  more  affluent  segments 
of  our  society.  There  Is  a  growing  need  for 
Extension  education  to  help  the  disadvan- 
taged more  fully  to  participate  In  the  high 
level  of  prosperity  now  general  In  this  Na- 
tion. We  believe  that  the  State  extension 
directors  must  and  will  participate  fully  as 
primary  agents  to  determine  the  areas  of 
lower  urgency  and  reduced  relative  emphasis 
as  these  more  urgent  and  growing  needs  are 
mpt. 

Thus,  these  redirections  of  programs  are 
being  made  tn  order  to  serve  high  priority 
purposes.  The  administration  is  determined 
that  we  shall  have  a  strong  Extension  pro- 
gram serving  well  the  high  priority  needs 
of  our  farmers,  our  other  rural  people  and 
the  consumers  of  America. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Orvillk  L.  Freeman. 

UNivERsriT  or  Minnesota, 

OmcE  or  TUB  President, 
ttinneapolia,  Minn..  February  18.  1966. 
Hon.  Orvujlx  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Waihinffton,  D.C.         ' 

Mt  Dsar  Mr.  Freeman:  My  Minnesota  col- 
leagues and  I  are  distressed  by  your  letter  of 
January  26,  1066,  which  deacrlbes  the  pro- 
posed 1067  USDA  budget  and  reflects  sharply 
reduced  allocations  for  research. 

Our  principal  concern  runs  to  proposed 
reductions  tn  Hatch  funds.  A  sug^gested  $8.5 
million  reduction  tn  this  fund  would  repre- 
sent a  reduction  for  the  State  of  Minnesota 
of  approximately  $190.000 — the  first  reduc- 
tion since  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act  In 
1887.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  about 
18  percent  in  the  slightly  more  than  $1  mil- 
lion In  Hatch  funds  currently  available  to 
Minnesota.  Such  a  reduction  would  seriously 
threaten  the  work  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
periment station. 

Our  concern  Is  heightened  because  much 
of  the  success  of  the  Hatch  program  can  be 
attributed  to  the  continuity  of  funding. 
This  procedure  has  enabled  us  to  support 
continuing  research  with  high-quality  stall 
In  tenured  positions.  As  I  am  sure  you  ap- 
preciate, short-term  reductions  of  funds  such 
as  these  have  serious  fiscal  Implications  for 
Institutions  such  as  ours  and  particularly  at 
this  time  wheq  budgets  are  strained  to  meet 
Increasing  student  demands.  Furthermore, 
reduction  in  agricultural  research  support  at 
this  time  seems  to  us  to  be  Inconsistent  with 
the  growing  International  concern  regarding 
future  world  food  supplies. 

We  are  also  concerned  by  a  proposed  shift 
In  appropriations,  which  seems  to  describe  a 
decrease  In  formula  funds  and  an  increase  In 
grant  funds.  My  conversations  aimed  at  dis- 
covering motives  behind  this  change  In  policy 
from  formula  support  of  research  to  grant 
support  of  research  have  troubled  me.  Jhe 
Implications  seem  to  have  been  that  the' 
grant  research  in  space  science  or  under  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  been  more 
successful  than  agricultural  research.  I  am 
a  great  admirer  of  what  has  been  done  by 
these  Federal  agencies  and  what  has  been 
done  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
But  as  a  historian  I  think  the  record  Is 
clear:  American  achievements  tn  agriculture 
are  our  most  Impressive  achievements  and 
perhaps  our  strongest  weapon  against  propa- 
ganda of  Communist  countries.  Our  agricul- 
tural progress  has  been  based  upon  agricul- 
tural research  that  has  been  supported 
through  the  Hatch  Act  formula.  I  find  It 
hard  to  understand  why  Federal  policy  would 
want  to  abandon  a  clearly  successful  policy 
which  has  given  us  unquestioned  leadership 
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for  other  policies  where  our  leadership  is  still 
in  dispute. 

The  formula  program  has  made  agrlenl- 
tural  research  in  the  States  most  auccesafuL 
This  is  because  it  provided  a  continuity  ot 
research  support  and  therefore  made  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  highly  qualified  persoimeL 
Genetic  research  such  as  you  describe  In  your 
letter  would  have  found  less  success  if  carried 
on  with  grant  funds  rather  than  formula 
funds  because  of  the  long-term  nature  of  the 
research.  It  Is  an  example  of  research  main- 
tained successfully  by  a  station  only  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  in  the  ability  to 
fund  long-term  research.  This  confidence 
was  based  largely  upon  our  history  of  formu- 
la funding.  The  conUnulng  aspect  of  this 
program  Is  a  principal  source  of  lU  strength. 
We  feel  that  any  attempt  to  trade  formula 
funds  for  grant  funds  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  original  philosophy  contained  in  the 
Hatch  appropriation  and  would  Jeopardize 
the  continuity  which  has  made  the  Hatch 
program  so  effective. 

Turning  to  specifics  defined  In  your  letter, 
we  are  prompted  to  remind  you  of  the  long 
history  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
in  water  research,  toxicoses,  and  our  current 
heavy  Involvement  In  studies  involving  vari- 
ous mycotoxlns  as  they  affect  Uvestock  and 
humans.  Tbls  Important  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  assistance  of  Hatch  funds 
and,  as  you  indicate,  deserves  continued  at- 
tention and  support.  In  addition.  Minne- 
sota has  had  a  long  history  of  State  support 
for  plant  protein  research.  We  fear  that 
a  reduction  in  experiment  station  funds 
might  shift  priorities  and  threaten  this  vital 
and  ongoing  research. 

We  are  cognizant  of  Increasing  national  in- 
terest In  the  area  of  resource  development. 
Forestry  is  obviously  an  Important  portion 
f  of  this  field  of  study.  We  feel  It  Important 
that  Mclntlre-Stermls  funds  be  Increased  to 
allow  additional  work  in  this  area. 

While  we  recognize  that  at  a  Federal  level 
priorities  can  be  addressed  to  agricultural  re- 
search, we  would  hope  that  It  be  recognized 
that  the  same  process  operates  at  a  State 
level.  We  would  hope,  too.  that  it  would  be 
apparent  that  the  tradition  of  research  in 
the  State,  tbe  strengths  of  research  staff,  and 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people  ot 
a  specific  State  are  strong  directives  in  for- 
mulating these  priorities.  We  like  to  feel 
that  our  16-  to  30-percent  adjustment  In  pro- 
gram each  year,  arrived  at  in  consultation 
with  USDA.  represents  a  diligent  and  respon- 
sible effort  to  address  ourselves  to  tasks  ot 
current  importance. 

We  hope  that  our  concern  for  the  proposed 
cuts  In  USDA  research  expenditures  has  been 
made  clear.  Further,  we  hope  that  possible 
shifts  In  the  method  erf  deployment  of  these 
funds  wlU  t>e  reconsidered.  We  strongly  urge 
that  the  serious  concerns  erf  this  Instltutloa 
and  our  sister  institutions  throughout  the 
country  will  prompt  a  restoration  of  a  budget 
that  makes  possible  the  research  In  State 
universities  and  colleges  th«t  is  so  obviously 
Important  to  the  health  of  the  Nation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Meredith  Wilson, 

President. 
P.S. — I  am  sending  a  copy  of  thU  letter  to 
Dean  Sherwood  O.  Berg,  with  the  request 
tbat  he  provide  you  specific  information  re- 
garding the  Impact  on  University  of  Minne- 
sota programs. 


Departmxnt  or  Acricui-ture, 
Washington.  D.C.  January  26.  1966. 
President  O.  Mxrxditr  Wilson, 
University  of  Minnesota. 
MinTieapolis.  Minn. 

Dear  PRxsmENT  Wilson:  This  letter  is  to 
Inform  you  about  this  Deportment's  1967 
budget  proposals.  These  Include  funds  for 
•upport  of  research  In  the  State  agriculture 
experiment  stations,  cooperative  State  for- 
••try  schools,  and  fimds  for  project  grants  ad- 


ministered by  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service. 

We  are  asking  for  Increased  project  grant 
ninds  to  support  research  on  problems  of 
highest  priority  In  States  where  such  sup- 
port can  be  gotten  most  effecUvely.  Spectfie 
areas  for  new  research  emphasis  will  Include 
more  efficient  use  of  water,  ways  of  elimi- 
nating food  poisoning  and  toxln-produclng 
organisms  from  oxir  food  supply  and  other 
issues  of  pressing  Importance. 

Increased  support  Is  propoeed  for  research 
on  plant  proteins.  Including  soybeans,  to  help 
expand  markets  and  tp  contribute  to  world 
protein  food  needs.  Some  new  funds  are  re- 
quested to  accelerate  research  on  the  role  of 
cooperatives  In  farm  marketing  systems. 

Funds  are  Included  to  continue  project 
grant  support  for  research  to  find  ways  of 
reducing  the  costs  of  producing  and  market- 
ing cotton. 

ThU  new  research  wlU  aU  contribute  to 
achieving  the  missions  and  goals  that  this 
Nation  has  set  out. 

Of  especial  Importance  to  one  of  these 
goals,  about  $1  million  are  requested  for  the 
first  time  to  support  research  in  the  16 
former  Negro  land-grant  colleges.  They  now 
have  little  research  support  from  any  source. 
They  provide  training  for  a  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  students,  presently  about  40,000. 
Provision  of  research  support  for  their  facul- 
ties Is  essential  to  their  further  growth  in 
excellence.  The  research  to  be  supported 
will  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  rural 
communities  from  whlcb  their  students 
come. 

Support  for  forestry  research  under  the 
Mclntlre-Stennls  Act  complements  that  of 
the  Forest  Service.  This  new  research  pro- 
gram is  off  to  a  very  good  start.  It  will  pro- 
vide a  much-needed  Increase  in  the  supply 
of  trained  research  people  for  all  our  forest- 
related  activities.  It  will  speed  the  research 
resulU  needed  In  the  several  States.  Funds 
asked  for  this  area  of  research  are  continued 
at  the  1966  level,  $2.6  mlUlon. 

We  are  determined  to  continue  support  to 
the  research  in  tbe  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  We  will  continue  to  work 
with  them  to  make  that  research  even  more 
productive,  to  further  Improve  Its  quality, 
and  to  as8\ire  its  concentration  on  research 
of  highest  priority. 

The  research  at  the  State  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  which  is  supported  by 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Hatch  Act  and 
by  State  appropriated  funds  continues  to 
make  outs  tan  fling  contributions  to  the  solu- 
tion of  agriculture's  problems.  For  example, 
a  recent  discovery  ha«  been  made  at  Uii 
Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Purdue.  Genetic  research  there  has  devel- 
oped com  breeding  lines  and  hybrids  which 
are  high  in  protein.  This  discovery  may  be 
epochial  not  only  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  and 
poultry,  but  for  people  for  whom  com  U  an 
Important  food.  too. 

Adjustments  propoeed  in  the  1967  esti- 
mates will  permit  continuation  of  research 
on  such  urgent  problems  as  pesticides  for 
which  the  Congress  pirovlded  special  funds  In 
1965  and  on  other  problems  of  high  priority. 
We  have  always  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  elimination  of  research  of  low  priority. 
About  20  percent  of  all  projects  terminate 
each  year.  Many  of  these  are  replaced  by 
projects  in  new  areas.  Tbia  year's  budget 
proposals  for  funds  under  the  Hatch  Act 
reflect  this  conUnulng  i>oUcy  by  a  proposed 
reduction  of  $8.5  mUUon.  This  reduction 
amounts  to  only  about  4  percent  of  funds 
from  all  sources  available  to  the  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations. 

WhUe  it  wUl  necessitate  elimination  ot 
low-priority  research,  remaining  fwnds  and 
the  new  grant  research  funds  can  accelerate 
needed  concentration  on  high-priority  prob- 
lems. 

The  long-range  study  o*  research  needs 
now    underway   wlU    more    clearly    identify 
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areas  of  greatest  urgency  for  future  budgetary 
consideration. 

The  adminlstzatlon  is  determined  to  sup- 
port research  needed  for  economic  growth 
and  for  human  welfare.  We  will  find  within 
our  current  funds  as  much  of  that  needed  for 
research  as  we  can.  Pruning  out  low-priority 
research  wlU  make  tbe  new  growth  more 
fruitful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Obville  L.  Freeman. 


The  School  Lonch  and  Special  Milk  Pro- 
grams Are  Vital  to  the  Continoing  Good 
Health  and  Proper  Edncation  of  Ameri- 
can Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 


Mr.  IX>NOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  a 
good  many  collea^rues  here  I  ain  very 
deeply  concerned  about  and  very  deeply 
and  earnestly  question  the  econcMnlc 
urgency  and  wisdom  of  the  Administra- 
tion's request  for  apparent  major  reduc- 
tions In  the  appropriations  for  federally 
impacted  areas  and  the  school  lunch  and 
special  milk  programs  that  have,  over 
these  past  several  years,  been  so  health- 
fully enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  children. 

The  President  himself  has  said  that,  "a 
poor  diet  is  a  root  cause  of  disease."  lam 
sure  that  every  American  agrees  with  him 
in  that  statement. 

The  school  milk  program  is  of  vital  im- 
portance for  our  school  youngsters  be- 
cause, according  to  all  of  the  authorities, 
milk  contains  nutrients  essential  for  good 
health.  They  further  tell  us  that  milk 
is  a  basic  factor  in  building  proper  diet 
habits.  And  even  further,  we  aD  know 
that  a  wriJ-nourlshed  child  learns  better 
than  an  undernourished  child. 

The  school  officials  themselves  testify 
to  us  that  the  proposal  to  distribute  the 
milk  and  limit  the  program  on  the  basis 
of  need  is  both  impractical  and  imwork- 
able.  Under  this  proposal  It  would  seem 
that  school  administrators  would  be 
asked  to  separate  the  students  whose 
parents  have  a  low  levd  of  income  from 
those  who  are  assumed  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  buy  the  milk.  This  certainly 
appears  to  be  Inducing  school  c^Qcials  to 
do  swnethlng  our  schools  are  not  set  up 
to  do  and  It  Is  also  quite  likely  to  create 
an  arttflclal  barrier  between  and  among 
the  students. 

Mr,  Speaker,  In  my  oi^nlon  our  school- 
lunch  and  milk  program  Is  basically  and 
primarily  a  health  program,  not  a  welfare 
program.  The  savings  projected  In  the 
proposed  appropriation  reductions  are  so 
small  In  comparison  with  some  of  our 
overly  generous  expenditures  for  projects 
and  programs  in  other  countries  and 
other  people  all  over  the  world  that  they 
appear  unjustifiable  on  any  normal,  eco- 
nomic or  practical  standards. 

Whatever  the  need,  and  I  think  there 
is  real  need,  to  sensibly  restrict  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  I  would  hope  we  can 
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find  more  nonessential  areas  tn  which  to 
do  it  rather  than  take  a  chance  on  cut- 
ting down  and  Into  our  wisest  investment 
In  the  future  of  America,  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  healthy,  well-nourished,  whole- 
some, American  youth,  tn  the  best  edu- 
cational environment  we  can  devise. 


Oar  Greek  Lcmoo  Applies   to  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  RflULTER 

or    KIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Seymour 
Preidin  haa  pointed  out  In  the  following 
article  fnMn  the  February  26.  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
that  the  sltuaUon  we  face  In  Vietnam 
today  is  directly  analogous  to  that  we 
faced  in  postwar  Greece  when  the 
Truman  doctrine  saved  that  nation  from 
certain  Communist  takeover. 

Mr.  Freldln's  article  is  very  much  to 
the  point  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagxies: 

Oi7m  Okkkk  LcaaoNa  Apflt  to  Vixtkaic 
(By  Seymour  Preldln) 

Bamok. — ThU  U  a  w*r  tb«  VletnameM 
must  fight  and  wtn.  with  help,  but  none  of 
the  cbolcrlc  crlUcs  and  self-appointed  peece- 
nutkera  abroad  really  consider  them. 

After  30  yean  of  bloodletting  and  terror 
there  !■  a  prooouoced  battle  fatigue.  But 
fbm  people  of  South  Vietnam  show  no  algn 
that  they  are  ready  to  yield.  Indeed.  If 
they  didn't  have  the  will  to  peralst.  aU  Viet- 
nam would  by  now  have  been  In  Communlat 
hanrta 

ThU  fact  haa  been  Ignored  by  the  critics 
as  they  search  for  methods  of  bypassing 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  determination  to  assure  social  r»- 
form.  the  vast  military  operation — which 
eoDfounds  the  Communists — and  the  proj- 
aeto  for  pacifying  South  Vietnam  are  really 
Just  beginning.  Their  successful  comple- 
tion requires  time.  stanUna.  and  oooopre- 
henstoo. 

U.S.  forces  speak  with  assurance  and  ad- 
miration ot  the  Vietnamese  and  the  future 
of  their  country.  The  Americans  here  are 
quite  a  new  breed  from  those  we  knew  in 
World  War  n.  They  are.  In  the  main,  knowl- 
edgeable and  compassionate.  Moreover,  they 
ksoiw  why  they  are  here. 

A  reallsatloa,  therefore,  has  grown  rapid- 
ly that  the  nearsst  parallel  to  South  Viet- 
nam In  contemporary  history  Is  that  of  post- 
war Greece.  There.  Communist  guerrUlas 
included  combat  forces  and  highly  organ- 
ised,  tightly   discipline  poUtlcal   acUvlsU. 

Desperately  poor,  the  country  depended  on 
Its  tough- willed  but  have-not  rural  popula- 
tion to  power  the  economy.  By  the  Ume  the 
Truman  doctrine  was  {>romuIgated  nearly  ao 
years  a^^,  the  Oreek  Government  was  most 
unpopular  and  Inept. 

Having  been  short  circuited  ImmedlaCkly 
after  the  war  by  the  direct  role  of  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Oommimlat  cadres  cached 
wesptms  and  munitions.  They  had  a  huge 
trootlar  sanctuary  across  the  Albanian.  Yugo- 
slav, and  Bulgar  borders.  Soon  they  were 
falUng  upon  mountain  villages,  exacting 
bloody  reprisals  and  ezortlng  taxee  and  ran- 
som. Ooremment  forces  were  riddled  with 
Intrtgue  and  bad  leadership.  The  iMtlon 
had  avaricious  politicians  to  match. 


When  we  came  to  Greece,  after  Britain 
bowed  out  due  to  exhausted  resources.  Com- 
munist guerrUlas  were  at  the  gates  of  Athens. 
Our  first  move  wss  to  try  and  pour  tangible 
aid  Into  the  country.  Profiteering  com- 
menced and  corruption  spread. 

Sound  familiar?  There  were  the  critics 
of  the  "Truman  Intervention"  who  said 
flctce  was  too  far  gone  and  that  we  didn't 
belong  there  anyway.  Gradually,  the  whole 
program  was  upgraded,  emphasizing  security 
and  social  reform. 

With  the  rejuvenation  came  a  govern- 
mental and  military  ahakeup.  Marshal 
Papagos  became  the  take-charge  man  for 
Greece.  We  sent  In  skUled  officers,  who 
worked  down  to  the  company  level  with  a 
refitted  Greek  Army  that  went  out  to  seek 
and  destroy  the  guerrllltu  and  their  nation- 
wide network. 

In  mld-clvll  war,  Tito,  having  broken  with 
Stalin,  closed  his  borders  to  the  Greek 
gTierrlUas.  sealing  their  doom.  But  before 
that,  assistance  teams  went  out  to  the  re- 
motest, most  wretched  hamlets  and  worked 
at  reform,  which  the  OotnmunlsU  always 
tried  to  prevent. 

The  lamenters  and  the  cynics  declared  that 
the  Greek- American  plan  couldn't  possibly 
work:  that  the  Communists  were  riding  the 
wave  of  revolution.  Moreover,  they  worried, 
the  Soviet  Onion  could  not  stand  by  Idly 
and  see  our  presence  so  near. 

What  happened  In  Greece  Is  history.  Lots 
of  the  same  treatment — curing  social  In- 
JusUcs  and.  above  all,  providing  security — 
Is  on  the  way  to  Vlettuun  now. 

The  Oovemment  has  a  chance  under 
Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  He  Is  young  and  Impatient 
but  Intelligent.  Ky  knows  that  the  real 
battlefront  Is  reform  and  development.  To 
win  takes  time.  The  Vietnamese  know  It. 
So  should  we.  Greece  Is  our  shining  ex- 
ample. 


"Job  Ceater  To  B«  ReaUty' 
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Mr.  GIBBONS  Mr.  Speaker,  Imsl- 
nessmcn  the  country  over  are  taking  an 
increasingly  active  role  In  the  War  on 
Poverty.  As  an  example  of  this  fact.  I 
cite  an  article  appearing  in  the  Omaha. 
Nebr.,  World-Herald  at  February  20, 
dealing  with  the  efforts  of  one  Omaha 
businessman.  J.  O.  Grantham,  director 
of  long-range  manpower  planning  for 
the  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  to  help 
secure  a  men's  Job  Corps  center  at  the 
Lincoln,  Nebr..  Air  Force  Base. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

Job  CxTmoi  To  B«  Rbalttt — Omahan  Sats 
LxNcx>LJ«  Wnx   Grr  Appbovai, 

The  Omahan  spearheading  a  drive  to  cre- 
ate a  men's  Job  Corpis  center  at  the  Lincoln 
Air  Porce  Base  said  Saturday  he  Is  confident 
the  center  will  be  approved. 

J.  O.  Grantham,  director  of  long-range 
man  power  planning  for  the  Northern  Natu- 
ral Gas  Oo..  said  he  hopes  the  remaining 
hurdles  can  be  cleared  Tuesday  when  two 
Pederal  Job  Corps  officials  from  Washington 
spend  the  day  In  Omaha  and  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Grantham  said  he  feels  the  Pederal 
Government  no  longer  questions  the  capabil- 
ity at  Northern  and  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska to  start  and  auocessful  operate  the 
osBter. 


But  Pederal  officials  aren't  satisfied  with 
the  propoeed  educational  program,  he  said, 
specifically  in  these  areas: 

How  the  basic  education  of  the  corpemen 
win  fit  Into  their  vocational  training. 

How  their  24-hoiu-  Uvlng  schedule  will  fit 
Into  the   vocaUonal  training. 

How  Northern  and  NU  vrtU  train  the  staff 
to  work  with  corpEmen,  most  of  whom  are 
school  dropouts. 

How  Northern  tAxA  NU  plan  to  Improve  the 
pr4gram  as  It  goes  along. 

If  the  Pederal  Government  wasn't  In- 
terested In  creating  the  center.  It  wouldn't 
send  Drs.  Ray  Keating  and  Chester  Hall  here 
Tuesday  for  further  talks  after  days  of  dis- 
cussions In  W^hlngton  last  week,  Mr. 
Grantham  said. 

Tlie  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
proceeding  slowly  In  creating  new  centers, 
he  said.  It  has  had  time  to  evaluate  weak- 
nesses In  Its  first  centers  and  Is  eliminating 
thetn  before  opening  new  ones,  he  said. 

Mr.  Grantham  said  the  proposed  center, 
which  would  open  next  sununer,  has  more 
potential  significance  to  Nebraska. than  Just 
Its  economic  Impact  on  Lincoln. 

The  number  of  top  staff  personnel  It 
would  attract  and  trained  corpsmen  It 
would  produce  could  be  a  significant  factor 
In  attracting  new  indtistry  to  the  State,  he 
said. 


Jets  BroadcH  Markets 
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Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marlon 
Sadler,  president  of  American  Air- 
lines, addressed  the  Rotary  Club  ot 
Rochester.  N.Y..  on  March  1.  In 
reporting  this  Important  talk,  both  the 
Rochester  Times-Union  and  the  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  direct  air  service  in  expand- 
ing domestic  markets  and  developing  for- 
eign markets.  Particular  emphasis  was 
focused  on  the  expanding  markets  In  the 
Far  East. 

The  airline  president  told  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club  that  American,  along 
with  most  other  air  carriers  was  receiv- 
ing a  great  many  new  Jet  aircraft,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  American  to  iinprove 
service  to  Chicago.  New  York,  and  other 
cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  Its  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  serving 
communities  having  similar  industrial 
and  commercial  roles  to  those  of  Roch- 
ester, I  am  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Sadler's 
excellent  speech  published  in  the  Con- 
ouEssioNAi.  Record  : 

RocHcsTxa   AKO  THX   SiTPxasoKic  Acs 
(By  Marlon  Sadler,  president.  American  Air- 
lines. Inc.,  before  the  Rotary  Club,  Roches- 
ter, N.T.,  Mar.   1,  1066) 
I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
today.     It  Is  good  to  be  In  Rochester,  and  It 
Is  good  to  be  at  Rotary. 

Por  S  years.  I  was  an  active  member  et 
Rotary  In  Buffalo,  and  my  father  was  an 
early  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  In  Clarks- 
Tille,  Tenn.,  soon  after  World  War  L  I  sort 
of  grew  up  with  Rotary,  and  I  regard  It  as  a 
privilege  to  be  able  to  break  bread  and  talk 
with  you  Rochester  Rotarlans  today. 


March  7,  1966 
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I  am.  as  you  know,  engaged  In  the  air 
transportation  bualneee.  and  I  hope  you  wlU 
forgive  me  If  I  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  about  my 
own  business.  But  perhaps  I  am  taking  a 
very  narrow  view  If  I  regard  air  transporta- 
tion as  my  buainees,  and  not  yours.  In  re- 
cent years,  air  transportation  has  grown  to 
the  extent  that  Its  development  and  effi- 
ciency are  extremely  important  to  most  com- 
munlUea  in  the  United  States.  Air  trans- 
porbaUon  has  become  a  vital  force  In  th» 
economy  of  our  country.  The  quality  of  air 
transportation  available  to  a  conununity  haa 
become  an  Important  factor  In  that  com- 
mxinltys  ability  to  attract  and  retain  In- 
dustry, In  that  community's  ability  to  de- 
velop commerce. 

This  U  parlcularly  true  of  Rochester,  and 
the  Important  Industrial  area  which  Is  cen- 
tered on  Rochester.  You  are  large  users  of 
air  for  the  movement  of  both  people  and 
goods.  And  this  forward-looking  commu- 
nity has  been  quick  to  see  the  benefits  of  air 
travel  and  of  airfreight  You  have  made 
good  and  frequent   use  of  these  services. 

You  here  In  Rochester  had  the  foresight 
to  plan  and  develop  an  efficient  Jet-age  alr- 
VOtX  facility.  It  is  a  good  fadUty,  and  the 
Investment  you  have  made  In  it  should  be 
returned  to  you  many  times  in  the  future. 
Also,  we  at  American  Airlines  have  had 
•  long  and  h^>py  association  with  your 
great  community.  We  began  to  serve 
Rochester  when  air  transportation  was  In 
Its  infancy.  As  you  grew,  we  grew  with 
you.  Aa  you  prospered,  we  prospered  with 
you.  We  have  become  a  port  of  this  com- 
munity, and  we  are  proud  of  that  fact  We 
want  to  serve  you  weU  now.  and  serve  yon 
well  la  the  future — and  it  Is  that  future 
about  which  I  want  to  talk  briefly  today. 

In  the  year  1966,  which  Is  Just  beginning, 
we  plan  to  improve  substanUally  the  air 
service  which  we  offer  at  Rochester.  Dur- 
Ing  this  year,  American  Airlines  wlU  take 
delivery  on  M  new  Jet  airplanes.  Fifty  ot 
these  airplanes  will  be  designed  to  cwry 
both  passengers  and  cargo.  The  other  four 
win  be  large  Jet  freighters.  Takan  to- 
gether, these  54  alrplonoe  represent  a  capital 
outlay  o<  more  than  »aoo  million. 

In  the  weeks  ackd  months  Immediately 
ahead  of  us.  Rochester  will  benefit  from 
this  rather  substantial  Investment  In  air- 
craft. 

UntU  now,  many  passengers  traveling  be- 
tween Rochester  and  New  York  City  have 
had  to  rely  upon  one-stop  service  through 
Syracuse.  In  1966.  we  will  remedy  that 
The  New  York -Rochester  service  win  have 
lU  own  pattern  of  nonstop  fllghta.  no  longer 
relying  upon  schedules  stopping  at  lnt«- 
medlate  points. 

Equally  important  tmtU  now  most  o*  the 
passengers  between  Rochester  and  New 
York  City  have  been  forced  to  use  nioD^er 
•ervloe.  Within  the  next  few  montta. 
Amerloan  AlrlUies'  sendee  upon  this  route 
WlU  become  an  aU-jet  service 

Our  service  to  Chicago  will  also  sub- 
stantlaUy  improve.  At  present  only  one 
or  our  nonatop  flights  to  the  Windy  City  to 
flown  with  Jet  airplanes.  Befo««  this  week 
to  over,  we  wiu  add  a  second  Jet  on  thto 
route.  And  by  stunmer  all  ot  our  nnn^Uyn 
servlos  between  Rochester  and  Chicago  wS 
be  flown  with  Jet  aUcraft  ——»"     "» 

We  wm  also  be  Improving  our  service  from 
here  to  the  West  Coast  Our  connections  to 
CaUfornla  will  be  Improved  as  we  upgrade 
our  schedules  between  Rochester  »n«lVuS 
gateway  points  as  Chicago.  Even  mcr«  mm- 
nlfl^t  is  the  fact  that  we  are  plannlngto 
Introduce,  for  the  first  time,  an  cKpreas 
^TJ:'  '*^*^  ^*"'*'^  Bochestlr^ 

Thesa  ImprovemenU  In  air  servlos  are  sub- 
■tantlaL  They  wUl  aid  Rochester,  and  hcp^ 
f«il  y  they  WlU  be  profitable  for  Amarte^ 
Alrtlnes.     We   both   win   maks  progrm.  la 


But  this  la  only  a  beginning.  Our  world 
to  changing;  air  transportation  to  changing. 
Rochester  and  its  economy  are  changing.  By 
1070  or  1071,  airplanes  wlU  be^avaUable  which 
can  carry  upward  of  400  passengers,  and 
200.000  poimds  of  cargo.  By  the  mld-1970's, 
supersonic  transports  wlU  be  available,  ca- 
pable of  flying  between  2  and  3  times  the 
6i>eed  of  sound. 

These  new  airplanes — especially  the  Incred- 
ibly fast  supersonic  transports — will  bring 
about  a  revolution  in  air  transportation,  and 
In  the  economy  of  the  entire  world.  And 
these  airplanes  are  not  merely  dreams  in  Ufe 
minds  of  far-out  engineers.  In  England  and 
Prance,  wtwk  to  already  underway  on  the 
Concorde,  which  to  expected  to  fly  at  1,500 
mUes  per  hour.  This  aUplane  should  be  In 
conunerclal  service  by  1972— only  6  years 
from  now.  In  our  own  country,  plans  are 
rapidly  proceeding  for  the  construction  of 
a  supersonic  airplane  which  will  travel  at 
approximately  2.000  mUes  per  hour.  This 
airplane  wlU  probably  be  In  service  by  1974 
or  1975 — less  than  10  years  from  now. 

The  Impact  of  these  new  machines  on  you, 
your  economy,  and  the  airlines  themsevles 
can  hardly  be  overstated.  These  new  air- 
craft will  make  ovir  world  a  very  small  place. 
It  WlU  be  possible  to  leave  Rochester  at  8 
o'clock  In  the  morning  and  turlve  in  Los 
Angeles  at  7  o'clock  that  same  morning. 

If  one  should  leave  Rochester  at  6  o'clock 
In  the  morning  to  fly  weet  to  San  Francisco, 
the  sun,  o<  ooiuae,  woiUd  be  rising  behind 
him  In  the  ea»t  But  thto  supersonic  air- 
plane would  outrun  the  sun.  As  the 
Journey  proceeded,  the  sun  would  set  not  In 
the  west,  but  viewed  from  the  airplane  the 
sun  would  set  behind  the  traveler— In  the 
east. 

Yes,  we  are  coming  Into  a  new  age — the 
supeiBonlo  age,  and  thto  new  day  wUl  bring 
with  It  vast  changes  in  the  way  we  Uve  and 
in  the  way  we  do  business.  Some  com- 
munities WlU  grow  and  prosper  In  thto  new 
age.  Some  oommunltlee  wlU  iae  bypassed. 
They  wlU  wither  and  die. 

You  might  wonder  what  to  being  done  to 
make  sure  that  Rochester  wont  become  a 
ghost  town— a  ghos*  town  of  the  supersonic 
age,  Perh^M  many  at  you  have  thought 
about  thto. 

We  have,  at  American.  We  have  been 
tliinklng  about  our  own  situation.  naturaUy. 
and  we  have  been  thinking  about  yours,  and 
a  lot  otf  other  cities  In  thto  oounfay,  too. 
Because  we  are  aU  facing  thto  supereonlc  age 
together. 

Today  we  are  living  In  an  economy  which 
to  worldwide.  The  Jet  plane  to  already  mov- 
ing men  and  merchandise  over  oontlnenU 
and  oceans  at  speeds  which  are  mairiTig  a 
neighborhood  out  of  a  world. 

Look  at  your  own  community.  Rochester 
leads  the  ooimtry  in  per  capita  doUar 
rolume  o*  manufaotured  exports.  That  to 
something  to  l>e  iMx>ud  of.  But  wlU  thto 
city  continue  to  lead — now  tha*  we  are  en- 
twrlng  the  supersonic  age?  Now  that  things 
are  changing  ao  rapidly? 

We  are  already  in  an  age  where  markets 
ai»d  oompetitlon  are  global;  where  pec^ls 
and  produota  are  ao  longer  oonflned  to  7D- 
mUe-an-hour  groundspeed.  but  are  now 
moving  at  600-mUe^er-hour  airspeeds— and 
tomorTow  wlU  be  traveUag  at  2.000-mUe- 
per-hour  supersonic  speeds.  Ignoring  every 
geographical  and  physical  boundary  man  has 
ever  known  on  earth. 

The  staom  engine  led  to  what  we  caUed  the 

Industrial   revolution.     The  Jet  engine  has 

osherM  In  a  new  revolution— a  revolution 

that  cooiblnss  the  q>eed  at  the  computer 

and  the  speed  oC  the  Jet  to  produce  a  new 

equaition  o*  time  and  sp>ace. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  It  wocte: 

A    mmion-dollar    computer   developed    In 

Wew   Kngland   to  shipped   by   airfreight   to 

■«n«pe— to  go  Into  operation  and  begin  pay- 

to«jIor  ttaelf  a  day  or  so  later,  instead  at 

l»t«r  bad  Vt  t>Mn  shipped  by  ocean 


A1245 

vessel.  Interest  on  the  money  to  pay  for  a 
mllUon-dollar  computer  runs  »1,000  per  week 
and  begins  when  the  computer  leave*  tha 
factory.  ^^ 

A  mall-order  house  suppUes  Its  8.000  out- 
lets, including  one  in  Honolulu,  by  airfreight 
moving  130,000  pounds  of  everything  from 
women's  dreeses  to  tractor  parts  every  week. 
A  drug  company  in  Indiana  eliminates  Its 

warehouses  entirely  by  shipping  airfreight 

and  preventing  the  obsolescence  and  spoUage 
of  Its  products  that  used  to  occur  through 
slower  methods  of  shipment.     . 

An  automobUe  company  in  Detroit  finds 
that  It  can  eliminate  zone  and  regional  ware- 
houses by  shipping  fenders,  engine  parts  and 
accessories  to  CaUfornla,  South  America'  and 
Africa  overnight. 

A  shipment  of  a  whole  herd  of  cattle  flies 
over  the  Atlantic  to  relieve  a  critical  shcMi^ire 
of  meat  In  Italy. 

A  motorcycle  manuf  actiTer  ships  machines 
completely  assembled  and  factory  adjusted. 
Although  the  air  rates  are  higher,  the  manu- 
facturer spends  $7.45  less  per  motorcycle  by 
eliminating  reassembly  and  adjustment  at 
destination. 

Household  appliances  are  flown  from  our 
Midwest  to  Lima.  Peru,  and  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, saving  warehouse  costs  in  South  America, 
reducing  Inventory  in  the  United  States  and 
speeding  deUvery  to  Latin  American  custom- 
ers. 

The  biggest  producer  of  biulness  cards  in 
the  United  States  has  gone  100  percent  to 
alrtrelght  dtotrlbuOon  from  one  central 
source  in  New  England,  expanding  what  was 
once  a  regional  market  into  a  national 
market. 

The  airplane  has  put  Australia  so  close  to 
Japan  that  the  two  nations  are  considering 
a  common  market  agreement.  What  dty  in 
Australia  haa  designs  on  Rochester's  markets 
in  the  Par  East?  "^*.cu» 

Right  now  we  at  American  Airlines  have 
seven  jet  freighters  m  operation  and  five 
napre  on  order.  They  carry  46  tons  of  freight 
bTit  on  the  drawing  boards  are  pUns  for  air- 
freighters that  WUl  carry  100  tons,  ■mink 
what  that  wm  mean  in  terms  of  export 
freight  capacity  to  reach  foreign  markets  at 
speeds  In  excess  of  800  mUee  per  hour 

Frankly,  gentlemen,  these  developments 
axe  changing  the  way  you  Uve.  the  way  you 
thUik,  and  the  way  you  do  buainees.  Tha 
change  to  already  great,  and  It  wUl  be  even 
greater  tomorrow. 

The  economics  of  the  present  Jets  and  the 
coming  supersonic  Jete  are  going  to  chal- 
lenge us— precisely  aa  mUltary  logistics  were 
challenged  by  the  atomic  bomb.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  a  technical  revolution  that 
to  changing  the  entire  conunerce  of  the 
world  not  Just  the  air  transport  industry 
And  If  we  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  thto 
revolution,  American  industry  and  commerce 
WlU  drop  behind  more  enterprtolng.  far- 
sighted  world  competitors. 

What  does  aU  of  thto  mean  to  Rochester? 
It  means  a  lot  Seventy  percent  of  the 
manufacturing  employees  In  thto  dtv  work 
m   plants  that  produce  some  products  for 

What  does  thto  mean  to  American  AlrUnes? 
Right  now.  nearly  30  p««-cent  of  our  air- 
freight to  dther  going  to.  or  arriving  from, 
overseas  destUiatlons,  even  though  our  lOrl 
line  to  landlocked  on  the  North  American 
Continent. 

So  we're  both— Rochester  and  American 
Airline*— in  the  business  of  serving  world 
markets.  We  want  to  increase  thto  business 
In  fact- we  are  going  to  have  to  Increase  It 
If  we  want  to  keep  growing— If  we  want  to 
stuTTlve. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  future  by  learning 
a  lesson  from  the  past. 

Rochester  has  been  fortunate.  It  has  a 
lake;  it  has  a  canal;  and  It  has  a  strong  rail- 
road running  through  It  And  right  now  H 
has  some  strong  airlines  using  the  airport 
Also,  It  has  the  great  New  York  Thruway. 
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What  would  have  happened  to  Rochester 
tf  the  New  York  Centiml  main  line  had  not 
been  put  through  back  tn  the  lS40's7  Juat 
look  around.  New  York  State  ia  full  of 
pleasant  Uttle  torwna  that  the  New  Yco-k 
Central  does  not  aerve.  Some  of  thexn.  I 
•hould  (ay.  are  ctlll  pleasant  little  towna. 
Other*  have  Juat  lort  of  withered  and  dried 
up  over  the  years.  They  never  got  into  the 
mainstream  of  commerce. 

Rochester,  aa  I  uild.  has  been  fortunate. 
'  It  has  been  on  the  mainstream.  But  what's 
going  to  happen  now — now  that  the  airplane 
Is  tAfcIng  over  the  mainstream  of  conunerce? 
Ill  tell  you  what  can  happten.  Rochester 
can  still  be  passed  by.  It  can  be  passed  by 
just  as  surely  as  those  towns  which  did  not 
get  the  railroad  were  passed  by  In  an  earlier 
age. 

In  fact,  at  thU  Tcry  moment.  Rocheater.  to 
a  certain  extent.  U  being  passed  by.  Por- 
•Ign  airlines  are  overftylng  Rochester.  They 
ar%  carrying  people  and  products  from  Chi- 
cago, Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  Houston,  for 
example,  directly  to  markets  In  Europe  and 
the  Orient.  Who  are  they?  Well,  there  la 
BOAC,  Alitalia.  Air  France.  Quantas.  KLU. 
Bwlaaalr,  Japan  Air  Lines,  and  others.  Do 
Xou  have  competitors  In  the  cities  served  by 
'these  airlines?  If  so,  every  time  you  hear 
the  faint  whine  of  a  Jet  overhead,  you  might 
pause  to  wonder  how  much  of  your  market 
may  be  slipping  away. 

'nika  the  Par  Bast  market,  for  example. 
Tour  Rochester  firms  have  plants  and  offlcea 
ttaare.  Many  Rocheater  firms  export  to  the 
Far  East.  And.  for  th«  United  State*  as  a 
whole,  the  Far  East  market  amounts  to  about 
•4  billion  annually — a  higher  dollar  value 
o^  exports  than  our  sale*  to  the  Common 
Market  of  Europe.  Japan,  In  fact,  has  the 
fastest  growing  economy  tn  the  world. 

We  at  American  Airlines  want  to  grow  tn 
this  changing  world.  We  also  want  to  make 
certain  that  Rochester,  and  the  other  clUee 
we  serve,  share  In  the  global  proeperlty  which 
la  now  developing.  To  that  end.  we  have  ap- 
plied to  the  ClvU  AeronauUcs  Board  for 
routes  from  Rochester  to  Hawaii  and  Tokyo. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  specific  examples 
<rf  bow  direct,  ooe-carrler  air  lervlce  to  the 
Orient  Is  Important  to  you.  Take  the  Olea- 
■rw  Works — for  example.  Half  of  Gleason's 
bnelneei  Is  for  export.  And  Gleason's  biggest 
export  customer  la  Japan. 

Take  another  example — Xerox,  which  Is 
tumoy*  tor  having  a  40-  to  50-percent  annual 
growth  rate,  one  ot  the  highest  In  the  coun- 
%7.  Xerox  sells  to  and  buys  from  Japan,  and 
Ite  Japanese  buslnese  la  growing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  I  was  interested  In  leam  the 
Other  day  that  the  Xerox  people  ordered 
•000.000  worth  o*  matertaJs  from  Japan  They 
arrived  at  Kennedy  Airport  In  New  York  City 
tor  tranaahlpment  to  Rocheater.  but  they 
wer»  delayed  foe  8  day*  at  Keimedy  Airport 
tMcause  of  a  misunderstanding  in  customs. 

The  Japanese  market  U  our  fasteet  grow- 
teg  market.  Yet  only  3  U.S.  alrUnas  are  now 
nnlng  it,  while  17  airlines  are  serving  the 
AtlanUc  routes  to  Europe.  Between  1063 
and  19fl4.  our  airborne  exports  to  Japan  In- 
creaeed  more  than  seven  times  as  fast  as  did 
our  air  exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  for  paasenger  traffic,  some  of  your  travel 
agents  In  Rochester  have  told  us  that  trav- 
elers are  looking  for  new  horlaona — that 
Rochester  people  are.  turning  their  eyes  to 
the  West  and  to  the  Orient.  ThU  typlflee 
passenger  travel  for  the  MiUre  country.  The 
number  of  air  passengera  going  to  Japan  In 
the  last  10  years  has  Inereaaed  at  twice  the 
rate  of  paseengeis  going  to  other  areas. 

Praaldent  Johaaon  has  said:  "It  la  impor- 
tant that  we  proceed  quickly  to  determine 
whether  our  tranepedflc  route  pattern  should 
be  altered  so  as  to  place  our  earrters  In  a 
aatlafactory  eompetlUve  posttton  in  the  Pa- 
cific with  foreign-flag  carriers  operating  Into 
the  east  eoest." 

I  agree  wlUf  President  Johnson,  and  I  think 
JOB  wUl.  too. 


At  American  AlrUnee  we  have  deeded  that 
we  want  to  be  a  part  ot  the  global  network 
of  air  transportation  which  Is  now  so  rapidly 
developing.  We  have  decided  that  the  Jet 
airplane  of  today — and  the  supersonic  air- 
plane of  tomorrow — should  not  be  tied  down 
to  national  boundarlea.  We  Intend  to  serve 
not  merely  national  markets:  we  Intend  to 
serve  the  great  new  global  markets  which 
are  now  developing. 

This  Is  the  thinking  which  lies  behind  our 
application  to  extend  our  routes  from  th» 
United  States  to  Hawaii  and  the  Orient.  We 
believe  that  6y  receiving  the  right  to  fly  these 
routes,  we  can  be  of  greater  service  to  you 
here  In  Rochester.  We  believe  that  you  have 
a  great  stake  In  International  commerce,  and 
If  we  are  to  serve  you  well,  we  must  be  able 


technical  revolution  In  world  conunerce.  ac- 
cording to  Marlon  Sadler,  president  of  Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

Rochester,  with  a  lake,  a  canal,  and  a  rail- 
road and  the  Thruway.  "has  been  on  the 
main  stream"  so  far,  Sadler  said  In  a  talk 
prepared  for  Rochester  Rotary  Club  at 
luncheon  today  at  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

"ISut  what's  going  to  happen  now — now 
that  the  airplane  Is  taking  over  the  main 
stream  of  commerce? 

"Ill  tell  you  what  can  happen.  Rochester 
can  still  be  passed  by.  It  can  be  passed  by 
Just  as  surely  as  those  towns  which  did  not 
get  the  railroad  were  passed  by  In  an  earlier 
age. 

"In  fact,  at  this  very  moment.  Rochester, 
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to  provide  for  your  needs^  In  International  as      to  a  certain  extent,  Is  being  passed  by.    For 
well  ss  In  domestic  commerce.  elen  airlines  are  overflvinir  Ttr^y^m^t^r     t^. 


well  ss  In  domestic  commerce 

''rankly,  we  ask  your  support  for  our  ef- 
forts to  expand  Into  the  Pacific  and  to  the 
Orient.  We  believe  that  our  long  and  credit- 
able record  of  service  to  Rochester  and  the 
Nation  merits  this  support.  We  have  a  great 
deal  of  know-how  In  the  air  transportation 
business,  and  we  have  not  been  slow  to  In- 
troduce Innovations.  American  was' the  first 
airline  to  carry  100  million  passengers,  the 
first  airline  to  Introduce  a  credit  card  for  air 
travel,  the  first  airline  to  Introduce  airfreight 
service  to  the  United  Statea,  and  the  first 
airline  to  computerlee  Its  reeervaUon  service. 

We  think  that  this  record  of  past  aiccom- 
pltshments  establishes  our  qualifications  to 
provide  this  new  and  badly  needed  transpor- 
tation link  between  the  United  States  and 
rapidly  growing  markeU  of  the  Pacific.  You 
need  this  service;  you  must  have  this  serv- 
ice if  you  are  to  grow  and  prosper  In  the 
future.  We  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
provide  It.  We  ask  your  support  In  our  ef- 
forU  to  secure  the  rtght  to  place  Rochester 
on  tomorrow's  global  air  map. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  thank  the  buslnese 
community  of  Rochester  for  the  fine  support 
which  you  have  given  us  In  the  past.  We 
are  extremely  proud  of  the  faetlhat  we  have 
been  corporate  clUaens  of  RocMeter  for  ntany 
years.  We  first  began  to  serve  your  com- 
munity many  years  ago  when  we  were  a  small, 
struggling  airline.  As  you  have  grown,  we 
have  grown  with  you.  As  you  have  pros- 
pered, we  have  prospered  with  you. 

We  look  to  the  future,  as  you  do.  with 
confidence.  We.  like  you.  are  keenly  aware 
that  the  future  holds  many  radical  changes, 
many  dlfllcult  problems,  but  also  many  ex- 


elgn  airlines  are  overfiylng  Rochester.  They 
are  carrying  people  and  products  from  Chi- 
cago. Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  Houston,  for 
example,  dIrecUy  to  markeU  In  Europe  and 
the  Orient. 

"Do  you  have  competitors  In  the  cities 
served  by  these  airlines?  If  so,  every  time 
you  hear  the  faint  whine  of  a  Jet  overhead, 
you  might  pause  to  wonder  how  much  oi 
your  market  may  be  slipping  away." 

Sadler  tied  this  warning  to  a  pitch  for 
local  support  for  American's  application  to 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  extend  cargo 
and  passenger  service  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Orient.  American  Is  now  limited  to  service 
In  the  North   American  continent. 

Seveml  competing  airlines  are  also  seek- 
ing to  extend  their  service  to  the  Far  East. 

[From  the  Rochester   (N.Y.)    Democrat  and 
Chronicle,   Mar.   2.    1966] 
To  F*«  East:   An  Exporra  Vu.xjx  Crrm 
The  Far  East  market  boasts  a  higher  AcA- 
lar  value  o*  exports   than   US.  sales  to  the 
Cooomon  Market  of  Europe,  Marlon  Sadler, 
president    of    American    Alrllnee,    told    ttie 
Rochester    Rotary    Club    yesterday    at    the 
chamber. 
He  said: 

"Our  airborne  exports  to  Japan  increased 
more  than  seven  times  as  fast  as  did  our  air 
exports  to  the  rest  of  the  world  from  loea 
to  1904,"  he  said. 

And  be  added:  ~The  number  at  air  pas- 
sengers going  to  Japan  In  the  last  10  years 
has  increased  at  twice  the  rates  of  pas- 
eengers  going  to  other  areas." 

Sadler   cited    these    figures   In   calling   for 


dUng  opportimiaes.    We  want  to  work  wUIr— 4t"   "^''T"*  becking  of  American's  efforU  to 


you  to  adjust  to  change,  solve  our  common 
problems,  and  take  advantage  of  common 
opportunlUee.  In  short,  we  pledge  to  you 
that  we  will  continue  to  be  good,  aggressive, 
forward-looking  corporate  citizens  of  your 
community. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  Jiist  ahead  of 
na.  we  will  radically  Improve  Rocbeeter's 
air  service  to  such  poinu  as  New  York.  De- 
troit, Chicago.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  the  years  ahead  of  us.  we  will  work 
with  you  to  see  that  Rochester's  Industrie* 
receive  a  larger  and  growing  portion  of  the 
vast  new  markets  which  are  now  developing 
in  the  Pacific  and  In  the  Orient. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  Introduction  to 
Mr.  Sadler's  speech,  I  made  reference  to 
the  newspaper  coverage  It  was  accorded 
In  my  home  community.    Because  these 
itorles  reflect  the  considerable  Interest 
which  exists  among  my  oonstltuenta,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  them  printed  with  my 
comments  In  the  Rxcoro  : 
F^am    tlie   Bocbeetsr    (M.T.)    Tbnea-Ublon. 
Mar.  1, 1967] 
AiSLom  Paaaaawi  Waaxs  CTrr 
(By  John  Street) 
Rochester  could  become  a  ghost  town  at 
tbe  eupenonle  af*  It  tt%  not  al«t  to  ttt* 


expand   mto   the   Pacific  and   the  Orient. 

Even  while  he  was  speaking  a  oompetluv. 
United  Airlines,  requested  authority  to  ex- 
tend lU  Pacific  routes  beyond  Hawaii  to  the 
Orient  and   to  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Sadler  warned  that  Rochester  could  be- 
come a  "ghost  town"  in  the  coming  super- 
sonic, global  transportation  If  It  got  by- 
passed by  the  airlines. 

He  said  an  air  transportaUon  link  with 
the  rapidly  ^tjwlng  markeU  of  the  Pacific  la 
badly  needed  If  the  city  U  to  survive  In 
a  changing  world.  He  said  that  with  Its 
lege,  canal,  and  strong  raUroad  the  city  haa 
been  fortunate. 

"But  what's  going  to  happen  now  that 
the  airplane  Is  taking  over  the  mainstream 
of  commerce." 

He  said  that  new  alrplanae  will  travd 
faster  than  the  sun  so  in  airplanes  of  the 
future  you  will  see  the  sun  setting  in  the 
east — behind  you. 

Sadle^  after  hU  talk  said  there  was  no 
trouble  In  hiring  pUots.  "That's  a  myth." 
be  said,  "that  there  Is  a  great  shortage  at 
pUou." 

He  said  American  Airlines  was  making 
a  profit  on  airfreight  now  and  had  a  huge 
advertising  program  pushing  It.  He  said 
that  he  expected  airfreight  to  grow  86  per- 
cent In  the  next  year. 


Ineqniliet  of  tlie  Draft 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   ICASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRECENTATIVBS 
Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  a 
growing  concern  In  the  country  about  the 
eflBclency  and  adequacy  of  our  present 
system  of  obtaining  necessary  military 
manpower.  We  have  seen  too  many  ex- 
amples of  Inequities  and  Inefficiencies; 
we  have  seen  too  many  Instances  of  poor 
planning  and  lack  of  priorities  In  our 
draft  calls. 

Last  week  I  was  proud  to  join  with  a 
number  of  my  Republican  colleagues  In 
pointing  out  some  of  the  present  short- 
comings and  in  caUlng  for  a  thorough 
congressional  Investigation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  give  its  attention  to  this  subject 
within  the  near  future. 

On  Sunday.  Martin  F.  Nolan,  of  the 
Boston  Globe  Washington  bureau,  sum- 
marized the  recent  comments  on  the 
draft  and  discussed  a  number  of  pro- 
ix>sals  that  have  been  made  for  Its  Im- 
provement. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
his  article  In  the  Congressional  Ricord 
following  my  remarks : 

New  Factob  in  Vhetnam  Debate:  iNEQorriEs 

or  THE  Draft 

(By  Martin  F.  Nolan) 

Washington.— Shortly  after  Gen.  Matthew 

B.  Ridgeway  took  command  of  U.S.  troops  In 

Korea  In  1951,  he  said:  "In  my  brief  period 

of  command  duty  here  I  have  heard  from 

several  sources,  chlefiy  from  the  members  of 

combat   units,   ttil   questions   'Why   are   we 

here?'  'What  are  we  flghttng  for?'  " 

"The  answer  to  the  first  quesUon,"  Ridge- 
way said,  "U  conclusive  because  the  loyalty  we 
give,  and  expect,  precludes  any  sUghtest 
questioning. 

"The  second  question  is  of  much  greater 
significance,"  he  added.  "The  real  Issues  are 
whether  or  not  the  power  of  Western  clvllla*- 
Uon.  as  God  has  permitted  It  to  flower  In  oxir 
own  beloved  lands,  shall  defy  and  defeat 
communism." 

In  Vietnam  and  over  here,  the  same  ques- 
Uons  are  being  asked  today. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Gen.  WlUlam  C. 
Westmoreland,  however  much  he  would  agree 
with  Rldgeway's  first  answer,  would  adopt 
the  apocalyptic  view  of  the  second. 

A  changing  American  attitude  toward  the 
Infallibility  of  American  foreign  policy,  new 
appraisals  of  the  supposedly  monolithic 
menace  of  conspiratorial  commumsm — many 
factors  have  changed  the  Nations  attitude 
toward  Its  goals  of  war. 

None,  however,  has  been  as  profound  or  as 
■ymptomatlc  as  the  cl^anglng  American  atti- 
tude toward  the  military  draft. 

Debate  on  the  draft  provides  a  curious 
counterpoint  to  debate  on  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Sometimes  the  dlscusalona  coincide, 
sometimes  not.  In  either  case,  the  draft 
remains  a  key  political  Issue,  at  least  In  Uving 
rooms  where  teenage  sons  reside. 

Last  week.  30  Republican  Congressmen- 
some  Uberal  members  of  the  Wednesday  Club, 
some  not  so  Uberal— urged  an  InvesUgatlon 
of  the  Nation's  25-year-old  system  of  pro- 
curing military  manpower.  In  doing  so,  they 
enraged  neither  hawks  nor  dovee. 
One  of  the  least-noUced  comments  of  Sen- 


ator Robert  F.  Kawmmx  In  his  celebrated 
February  19  statement  on  Vietnam  was  his 
reference  to  Inequities  In  the  draft. 

"The  war  perpetuates  discrimination," 
Ktnnxdt  said,  "for  the  poor  and  the  less  for- 
tunate serve  In  Vietnam  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers  In  the  United  States  as  a 
whole." 

Negroes,  who  comprise  about  10  percent  of 
the  Nation's  population,  provide  14  percent  of 
the  Armys  total  manpower,  according  to 
Pentagon  statlsUcs.  But  Negroes  make  up 
but  3.5  percent  of  the  Army's  officers. 

Self-evident  flaws  and  subtle  ones,  glaring 
InjusUces  and  petty  mistakes— Lt.  Gen.  Lewis 
B.  Hershey  dismisses  them  aU  with  charac- 
teristic blimtness:  "Absolute  equity  has 
never  been  attained."  The  father  of  the 
draft,  its  custodian  and  most  vigorous  de- 
fender, thus  hurls  an  ImpUcIt  challenge  at 
his  critics:  Do  something  better. 

One  of  them  has.  John  U.  Monro,  dean  of 
Harvard  College,  suggests  a  national  lottery 
to  choose  draftees.  Dean  Monro  sees  luck  as 
a  more  siUtable  standard  for  his  students 
than  the  present  SelecUve  Service  pUn  of 
making  the  bottom  half  of  freshman  stu- 
dents available  for  the  draft. 

The  lottery  haa  all  the  statistical  logic  of 
and  automobile  accident.  But  lu  prestigous 
sponsorship  alone  will  bring  discussion  of 
the  draft  into  clearer  focus,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide a  clear-eyer  view  of  the  war  tn  Vietnam. 
A  lottery  does  not  ask  the  question:  Which 
is  more  Important,  education  or  war?  A 
lottery  is  Indiscriminate,  but  so  is  the  war 
The  SelecUve  Service  System,  tn  Br-er  Rabbit 
fashion,  has  been  hitting  away  at  that  tar 
baby  mass  of  fluctuating  needs,  standards 
and  defermente  untU  It  has  become  hope- 
lessly entangled.  The  analogy  of  American 
Involvement  In  Vietnam  to  the  moral  of  this 
Uncle  Remus  tale  Is  clear. 

General  Hershey,  who  has  not  gone  out  of 
his  way  to  please  professors,  may  find  his 
academic  adversaries  more  formidable  now 
than  every  before.  During  the  Korean  war 
domesUc  hysteria  made  professors  suspect-  no 
billboards  proclaimed  then  that  "College  Is 
^erica's  Best  Friend."     Now.  they  do  and 

The  drafting  of  college  students  may  have 
an  ultimate  benefit  of  curing  this  problem  of 
civilian  morale  and  fitting  conscription— as 
well  as  Ite  cause— Into  the  philosophy  of  mod- 
ern America.  Serious  thought  on  the  legal 
and  moral  aspects  of  the  draft  can  do  not- 
ing but  good. 

The  resources  of  Academe,  never  really  used 
on  behalf  of  selective  service  before,  may 
help  the  draft  law  Uve  up  to  its  claim  that 
In  a  free  society  the  obligations  and  priv- 
ileges of  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Reserve  components  thereof  should  be 
shared  generally." 
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LxcAL  Help  Is  Povebtt  Item 
When  the  community  action  CMnmlttee 
or  the  Star  bar  met  In  Lansing  recently  to 
consider  a  pilot  project  for  providing  legal 
services  to  the  rural  Uidlgent,  six  of  Uie 
seven  membero  of  the  committee  were  urban 
lawyers  and  Walter  T.  Dartland  of  Houghton 
was  the  sole  attorney  from  a  rural  area. 

According  to  Dartland.  the  program  would 
cover  education  on  legal  services  to  the  rural 
indigent  and  provision  for  legal  consultation 
and  representation. 

To  date,  especially  in  the  Houghton- 
Barage-Keweenaw  area,  the  means  of  provid- 
ing legal  services  to  the  rural  poor  has  not 
been  developed  past  the  level  of  largely 
patuitous  services  by  private  attorneys  act- 
hig  voluntarily  through  the  Copper  Country 
Bar  Association.  This  resiUte.  DarUand  said 
In  a  sporadic  contact  between  the  poor  and 
the  lawyer  which  results  in  an  insufflcitot 
use  by  the  rural  poor  of  the  services  of  an 
attorney. 

An  initial  hypothesis  erf  the  project  Is  that 
such  services  can  be  provided  best  by  pri- 
vately pracUcing  attorneys  within  the  com- 
mumty.  It  U  baaed  upon  such  factors  as 
the  knowledge  of  such  attorneys  of  the  rural 
community,  the  poeiUon  they  hold  in  the 
community,  their  geographic  avallabUlty  to 
the  rural  resident  and  their  ability  to  resolve 
problems  of  the  rural  poor  within  the  rural 
conununlty. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Michigan  Bar  As- 
sociation would  propose  that  one  attorney  be 
assigned  to  the  Upper  Peninsula  through 
UPCAP.  His  responsibility  would  be  to  co- 
ordinate,  educate,  and  develop  the  program 
through  the  six  functioning  community  ac- 
tion agencies.  Each  CAA  would  in  turn  re- 
quest one  legal  social  worker  who  would  work 
In  conjunction  with  the  area  representaUvee 
Referrals  would  be  made  by  the  legal  social 
worker  to  local  attorneys  who  would  be  re- 
imbursed for  their  services  using  the  State 
bar  !.ilnlmum  schedule  and  blUing  through 
UPCAP.  " 

Research  and  evaluation  of  means  of  pro- 
viding timely  representation  in  misdemeanor 
cases  wUl  be  conducted  and  various  methods 
attempted  to  provide  representation.  Also 
included  In  this  study  will  be  a  baU  project 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  release  on  per- 
sonal bond  for  indigent  defendants. 


Six  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Signed  Up 
for  Feed  Grain  Plan 


Legal  Help  It  Poverty  Item 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLORioA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinue to  read  and  hear  a  great  deal  about 
legal  help  for  the  Nation's  poor  I 
noticed  an  Interesting  story  in  the 
Escanaba  Daily  Press,  Escanaba,  Mich., 
of  January  31  describing  some  action 
taken  by  the  Community  Action  Com- 
mittee of  the  Michigan  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation to  help  provide  such  services.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

Monday,  February  28,  1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  clamor  in  the  eastern 
press  recently  about  a  lack  of  enthusiasm 
in  the  Midwest  for  the  1966  feed  grain 
program.  This  misinterpretation  of  the 
situation  in  my  area  needs  to  be  corrected 
so  that  it  will  not  damage  the  excellent 
program  passed  by  Congress  last  year. 

The  tardiness  of  farmers  to  sign  up  for 
this  years  program  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  lack  of  support.  A  recent  story 
in  the  Carroll  Daily  Times  Herald  by 
Dor»ald  H.  Severin.  manager  of  the  Car- 
roll County  ASCS  office,  indicates  that 
the  number  of  farmers  signing  up  for  the 
1966  program  compares  quite  favorably 
with  the  number  signed  up  at  this  time 
in  1965. 


l^' 
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This  Is  representative  of  several  sim- 
ilar news  articles  that  have  appeared 
throughout  the  19  counties  In  the  Sev- 
enth Iowa  District.  It  Indicates  a  strong 
support  by  the  farmers  In  our  area  of  this 
program. 

I  feel  it  is  Important  to  get  this  infor- 
mation before  my  colleagues  so  they  will 
not  be  misled  by  uninformed  news  media. 

The  article  follows: 

SK    HUNDKXD    AN»    THIKTT-THmKK    SIONXD    UF 

roB  Pkb>  OkAO*  Plan 
(By  DoD&ld  H.  Severln) 

A  total  of  633  rarmera  have  signed  up  for 
the  1966  feed  grain  program.  This  com- 
pares favorably  with  last  year  so  far.  The 
signup  by  township  In  pest  years  got  about 
half  the  signers  and  3  or  3  weeks  before  the 
deadline  another  600  or  700  sign  up.  The 
signup  period  thla  year  ends  on  AprU   1. 

tlany  farmers  have  mentioned  they  like 
the  feed  grain  program  this  year  because  It 
Is  more  flexible.  It  U  designed  so  farmers 
can  plant  whole  fields  of  com  or  divert  whole 
fields.  Last  year  farmers  had  to  plant  all 
of  the  permitted  com  acres  or  take  a  reduc- 
tion In  payment.  This  year  farmers  can  sub- 
stitute soybeans  for  com  on  all  of  the  per- 
mltlM  corn  acres.  For  example  a  farmer 
with  a  lOO-acre  com  base  could  divert  20 
acres  and  grow  80  acre*  of  sorybean«  with  no 
reduction  In  feed  grain  payments. 

This  year  farmers  can  divert  fro«n  20  to 
50  percent  of  the  com  base.  Since  the  pay- 
ment for  diverting  more  than  20  percent  is 
high  many  farmers  have  diverted  more  than 
30  percent.  Vor  example,  a  farmer  wWh  a 
lOO-acre  com  base  nUght  have  a  35-acre  field 
to  divert.  This  extra  6  acres  above  the 
first  20  percent  would  earn  about  $60  per 
acre.  Parmerm  wanting  more  details  can  talk 
to  a  township  cocnmltteeman  or  call  at  the 
ASCS  office. 

Farmers  have  signed  up  for  a  number  of 
ACP  practices  they  plan  to  start  this  spring 
Including  tile,  terraces,  ponda,  and  wind- 
breaks. With  the  open  winter,  a  number  of 
farmers  have  already  spread  lUne.  For  lime 
the  payment  Is  50  percent  of  the  ooet  or  no 
more  than  98  per  acre.  The  field  limed  muat 
be  seeded  down  for  two  consecutive  years. 

Several  farmers  have  signed  up  for  wind- 
break practice  around  farm  buildings.  Prob- 
ably due  to  the  rather  mild  weather  and 
little  snow  farmers  havent  felt  the  need 
for  a  good  windbreak  around  the  farm. 
Till*  practice  has  a  good  payment  rate.  The 
trees  and  abruba  must  be  ordered  from  a 
ooaunerclal  nursery. 


'/ 


DcBocracy:  Wkat  It  Meaas  to  Mt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KAMSAS 

DT  THS  HOUSB  OF  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Mondan.  March  7. 196$ 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice 
of  democracy  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  j>t  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  ladles'  auxiliary  is  one  of 
the  finest  prograsu  offered  the  youth 
of  this  Nation. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  the  win- 
ning sxjeech  from  Kansaft  this  year  was 
delivered  by  one  of  my  constltutenta, 
Mr.  Bill  Ray  Hutchison,  of  Chanute, 
Kans. 

Reading  his  oration  reinforces  my 
faith  in  the  teena^  generation  of  Amer- 


ica. We  often  read  the  headlines  about 
the  young  antl- Vietnam  demonstrators 
whose  militant  individualism  leads  to  a 
general  rejection  of  traditional  morality. 
However,  I  am  convinced  these  are  a 
small  miiujrity  who  blacken  the  name  of 
the  dedicated,  hardworking,  clear- 
thinking  majority. 

I  suggest  that  anyone  who  has  doubts 
as  to  the  direction  our  younger  gen- 
eration is  headed  should  read  this  young 
man's  speech.  Listen  to  what  he  says 
about  democracy  and  what  it  means  to 
him;  see  how  he  feels  to  be  an  American. 

It  may  not  make  the  headlines,  but 
you  can  be  sure  it  is  a  much  truer  re- 
flection of  the  pulse  of  young  America 
than  that  you  read  in  the  morning  paper. 

The  speech  follows : 

Democxact  :  What  It  Mxanb  to  Mm 
(By    BUI    Bay    Hutchison.    Chanute,    Kans.) 

A  17-year-old  American  girl  brings  honor 
to  her  country  by  her  victories  in  Olympic 
swimming  competition.  An  18-year-old 
chemistry  student  gives  the  patent  rights  of 
his  new  process  to  the  Government.  An  out- 
standing high  school  leader  Inspires  the  Na- 
tion by  voicing  his  views  of  democracy. 
Freedom  means  a  lot  to  these  yoxing  people, 
and  they  dedicate  their  superior  talents  to 
make  that  freedom  better  because  of  their 
sacrifices.  I  feel  that  same  desire  to  make 
America  stronger,  and  I  have  a  Job  to  do  In 
this  democracy. 

I  don't  have  a  vote,  so  my  part  Is  to  en- 
courage others  to  vote,  both  by  words  and  by 
action.  I  am  wUllng  to  give  rides  or  baby- 
sit to  allow  others  to  vote.  This  Is  not  being 
entirely  selfleaa.  After  all,  people  are  squan- 
dering my  freedom,  too,  when  they  "take 
the  liberty,"  as  It  were,  to  stay  home  on  elec- 
tion day.  I  cannot  Uve  in  my  own  one-man 
democracy,  so  I  must  encourage  others  to 
help  preserve  the  freedom  we  live  In. 

So  even  as  a  high  school  student,  I  bare 
a  place  to  fill  In  democracy  to  keep  It  alive 
and  working.  I  a^  studying  to  gain  an  ap- 
preciation for  my  heritage,  to  learn  of  the 
Government's  Institutions  and  methods,  to 
gain  an  understanding  of  my  duties  and 
privileges  as  a  citizen,  and  to  become  a  pro- 
ductive member  of  our  free  society.  In  short. 
I  am  learning  about  the  freedom  I  have. 
After  all.  I  really  don't  have  total  freedom 
until  I  know  all  the  things  I  am  free  to  do. 
A  football  player  who  Is  not  sure  about  all 
the  niles  severely  limits  his  actions  to  avoid 
breaking  a  role.  And  he  can't  contribute 
much  to  the  game.  Just  as  I  can't  contrlbt 
,mucb  to  our  democracy  If  I  don't  know  al 
its  nilee. 

Book-learning,  however.  Is  not  enough  by 
Itself.  The  nature  of  democracy  calls  for 
action.  I  belong  to  the  school  service  club, 
which  builds  character  and  serves  the  cotn- 
munlty  and  Nation  by  Its  project*.  I  repre- 
sent a  class  of  students  on  the  student  coun- 
cil, our  own  democratic  system.  In  thla 
position  of  trust,  I  work  to  change  proce- 
dures or  poUcles  when  they  are  not  In  line 
with  democratic  principles  or  when  the 
change  would  benefit  tue  group,  for  we  pro- 
tact  our  democracy  by  using  It  fully.  If  we 
practice  only  following  the  directions  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  step  out  Into  the  world  ready  to  live 
in  a  democratic  oocnm unity. 

If  our  generation  Is  to  keep  America  strong 
and  free,  we  must  be  wUling  to  participate 
In  our  Government.  Of  oourae,  everyone 
cant  be  In  public  office,  but  we  all  play  a 
part  Ln  Government.  That's  what  makes 
thla  a  democracy.  Bach  ot  our  represent*- 
tlvea  In  the  governing  body  needs  an  indica- 
tion of  hla  area'a  thinking.  Letters  from 
electors  do  not  give  an  accurate  concensus. 
beoatiae  mort  Americana  of  this  era  seldom 
writ*  their  leaders  unleaa  they  have  definite 


feelings  against  an  issue.  Lord  Bryce,  In 
his  "America  Commonwealth,"  said  Amer- 
icans were  concerned  when  opposing  a  piece 
of  legislation,  but  were,  aa  he  put  It.  "tUnld 
In  advocacy  aa  well  aa  Infantile  In  sugges- 
tion." 

What  we  need  In  more  consciousness  of 
our  freedom  In  our  everyday  lives.  Democracy 
Isn't  limited  to  politics.  Real  freedom  man- 
ifests Itself,  In  for  example,  staying  wltMn 
even  the  unreasonable  speed  limit,  dropping 
papers  n  a  trash  can  Instead  of  on  the  street, 
and  choosing  to  put  savings  In  Government 
bonds  Instead  of  a  bank  account.  Then 
democracy  begins  to  mean  more.  We  begin 
to  thank  God  for  oiir  America  and  pray  for 
guidance  for  Its  leaders.  We  might  Join  the 
organization,  people-to-people,  to  make  an- 
other friend  for  ourselves  and  our  country 
through  the  maU.  When  the  flag  goes  by  In 
a  parade,  we  will  salute  It  and  show  every- 
one we  are  proud  of  our  country.  There 
are  many  ways  of  practicing  our  freedom  If 
we  will  become  aware  of  them.        \ 

Our  America  can  become  the  coxintry  whose 
leaders  know  what  the  electors  want,  a  coun- 
try whose  flag  passes  with  the  saluatlons  of 
Its  proud  and  free  people,  a  country  whose 
citizens  are  vigorous  In  advocacy  as  well  aa 
aggressive  In  suggestion.  Our  generation 
will  become  the  freest  people  In  the  world  if 
we  take  another  look  at  the  freedom  we 
have. 


ibuld 
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Loafi:,  Hard  Road  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or    MABTIMIfD 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
February  28  editorial  the  Baltimore  Sun 
points  out  that  President  Johnson  can 
help  to  keep  the  war  In  Vietnam  in  per- 
spective by  reiterating  what  he  said  dur- 
ing a  recent  press  conference  that  "now 
we  will  have  a  long  and  hard  road,"  in 
Vietnam. 

The  Sun  editorial  quotes  the  President 
to  the  effect  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  or  short;  it  is  going 
to  be  dlfQcult  and  it  is  going  to  require 
sacrifices. 

The  Sun  points  out: 

k  necessary  part  o<  thla  summing  up  la 
I^.  Johnson's  emphasis  on  the  point  that 
the  United  States'  objectlvea  are  limited — 
to  defeat  the  act  of  aggreesloQ  against  South 
Vietnam,  to  search  for  an  honorable  and  Just 
peace  and  to  try  to  eatabllsh  a  stable,  demo- 
cratic government. 

In  the  conviction  that  others  will  find 
the  Sun's  lucid  editorial  a  clarificatlcxi  of 
the  Issues  facing  us,  I  am  offering  It  to 
the  RscoRs.  where  the  article  may  be 
read  in  its  entirety: 

LoNO.  Haxs  Road 

President  Johnson  can  also  help  to  keep 
the  war  in  Vietnam  in  perspective,  and  he 
can  expect  firm  and  steady  support  from  the 
American  people,  by  reiterating  what  he  said 
during  his  Sat\irday  press  conference:  "Now 
we  will  have  a  long  and  hard  road." 

Aa  the  President  said  further,  it  la  not 
going  to  be  easy  or  short;  It  Is  going  to  be 
difficult  and  It  Is  going  to  require  sacrifices. 
A  necessary  part  of  this  summing  up  Is  Mr. 
Johnson's  emphasis  on  the  point  that  the 
U.S.  objectives  are  limited — to  defeat  the 
act  of  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam, to  search  for  an  honorable  and  Just 
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peace,  and  to  try  to  establish  a  stable,  demo- 
cratic government.  This,  as  he  said,  wlU  take 
time. 

U  we  look  back  for  a  moment,  we  can  see 
that  one  of  the  worst  errors  In  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  has  been  the  all  too  frequent  out- 
burst of  easy  optimism  that  has  been  shat- 
tered by  subsequent  developments.  State 
Department  reporters  can  remember  a  brief- 
ing, some  12  years  ago.  in  which  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  with  Increasing  help  from  the 
United  States  the  French  soon  would  be  able 
to  put  down  the  Vletmlnh.  Not  long  there- 
after the  series  of  setbacks  began  which  led 
to  the  defeat  at  Dlenblenphu  and  the  French 
withdrawal. 

In  the  years  since,  each  measure  of  Increas- 
ing involvement  by  the  United  States  has 
usually  been  accompanied  by  forecasts  of 
early  success.  It  la  small  wonder  that  our 
words  have  been  questioned.  Now,  at  last, 
our  policy  Is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  for- 
ward movement.  The  Senate  debate  has 
pointed  up  the  Inadequacy  of  quick  or  Inex- 
pensive solutions.  Emphasis  on  our  willing- 
ness to  follow  a  long,  hard  road  is  an  essential 
step  toward  a  settlement — so  essential  that  it 
bears  repeating  many  times. 
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pert  on  Lincoln  lore,  a  director  of  col- 
leges, businesses  and  associations,  and 
an  honorary  33d  degree  Scottish  Rite 
Mason. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  special  pleasure 
and  privUege  to  sum  up  the  tributes  to 
Judge  Wahlstrom  that  were  given  by 
various  city  officials,  educational  direc- 
tors, prominent  Judges,  and  spiritual 
leaders  on  this  occasion. 

I  emphasized   that  in  the  torturous 

pursiut  of  solutions  for  the  tremendous 

problems    plaguing    ourselves    and    the 

world  today  it  is  Imperative,  If  we  are 

to  be  successful,  for  all  of  us  to  per- 

severingly  follow  the  Inspiring  example 

of  the  life  and  conduct  of  Judge  Carl  E. 

Wahlstrom  so  truly  representative  of  the 

traditional  American  virtues  upon  which 

this  country  was  founded  and  only  upon 

which  it  can  endure  and  will  prevail. 

The  text  of  my  summation  follows: 

Speech  of  Concbessman  Habold  D.  Donohux 

at   Bbth  Israel   Aniojal   Good   Nochbor 

Award  to  Judge  Carl  Wahlstrom,  Beth 

Israel  Stnaoocue,  Fkbrttart  27,  1906 
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Tbe  Traditional  American;  Probate  Jndge 
Carl     E.    Wahlstrom    of    Worcester, 
'  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  February  27,  last,  with  an  ap- 
propriate ceremony  in  the  Beth  Israel 
Synagogue  Hall  at  Worcester,  Mass 
Worcester  County  Probate  Court  Judge 
Carl  E.  Wahlstrom,  became  the  fourth 
recipient  of  the  Beth  Israel  Brother- 
hood's Good  Neighbor  Award  for  his 
betterment  of  understanding  amone 
men  of  all  faiths." 

Several  hundred  men  and  women  from 
the  city's  major  faiths  gathered  in  the 
congregation's  social  hall  to  honor  Judge 
Wahlstrom  who  was  chosen  for  this  par- 
ticular distinction  by  a  committee  made 
up  of  the  past  recipients,  A.  Alfred  Mar- 
cello,  day  city  editor  of  the  Worcester 
Telegram,  1963;  Very  Rev.  Armand  H 
pesautels.  A.A..  1964,  then  president  of 
Assumption  College  and  now  provincial 
wiperlor  of  the  Assumptionist  Fathers  in 
North  America;  and  Rev.  Kefineth  E. 
Bath,  minister  of  Qreendale  People's 
Community  Church.  1965 

n^^'^?"uK^^"  ^^^  signifying  the 
Good  Neighbor  Award  was  presented  to 
Jlidge  Wahlstrom  by  Melvin  Merten  of 
the  brotherhood. 

Multitudinous  past  distinctions  have 
been  bestowed  upon  Judge  Wahlstrom  in 
recognition  of  his  most  unselfish  and 
effective  dvlc  leadership  and  only  last 
November  he  was  specially  honored  at  a 
great  public  testimonial  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  25  years  as  probate  Judge  In 
our  area.  »<-  »*» 

He  is  a  graduate  of  Worcester,  Mass 
Commerce  High  School;  Clark  Universitj; 

sii!!^!"'^  A*f  •■  t"^  ^°«*°"  University  Law 
School.    Also,  he  is  an  acknowledged  ex- 


Rabbl  Kazls.  other  members  of  the  clergy 
distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  genOemen 
of  Beth  Israel  Congregation,  it  Is  a  par- 
ticular pleasure  for  me  to  take  part  In  this 
weU-deserved  pubUc  tribute  to  my  dear 
friend  and  our  good  neighbor.  Judge  Carl 
E.  Wahlstrom. 

On  the  basU  of  distinguished  Judicial 
stewardship  alone.  Judge  Wahlstrom  pre- 
eminently merits  the  special  honor  you  are 
conferring  upon  him  thla  morning. 

In  his  court,  the  probate  court,  legal  issues 
and  disputes  embrace  the  most  IntUnate  ac- 
tions and  vital  Interests  of  human  beings 
at  their  best  and  at  their  worst.  Their 
settlement  demands  the  most  searching 
analysis  and  the  most  equitable  Judgment 
To  succeesfully  preside  orer  and  decide 
upon  these  moet  stirring  Judicial  challenges 
very  truly  requires  possession  of  the  per- 
sistence of  Diogenes,  the  patience  of  Job  and 
the  wlsdMn  of  Solomon;  yea,  requiring  the 
exercise  of  the  fullest  understanding  the 
deepest  compassion,  the  utmost  tolerance 
and  the  kindliest  firmness. 

Judge  Wahlstrom  possesses  these  rare 
quail  ties  and  that  la  why  be  la  an  ezcen- 
tional  Judge. 

Judge  Wahlstrom  applies  these  attributes 
in  all  his  actions  and  that  la  why  he  la  an 
extraordinary  person. 

Together  with  hla  acclaimed  leaderehlp  In 
multitudinous  community  objectives  at 
^eat  sacrifice.  It  la  the  practice  of  these  Com- 
bined virtues  m  all  his  dally  associations  that 
makes  Judge  Wahlstrom  our  good  neighbor 
Perhaps  not  too  many  know  that  he  was 
a  student  leader  and  outstanding  athlete  at 
Clark  University  In  hla  college  days  and 
served  hla  country  aa  an  Infantry  Ueutenant 
In  World  War  I.  vui^unui, 

Judge  Wahlstrom's  career  reveals  a  prime 
Mample   of   the  fuU,   wholesome,    balanced 

BMldea  all  thla,  he  U  an  outstanding 
echolar  and  Is  recognized  aa  one  of  the  Na^ 
tlons  authorities  on  the  life  and  works  of 
our  revered  leth  President  of  the  Volttd 
States,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  Is  significantly  Indicative  of  the  charac- 
t«-  sjad  disposition  of  our  honored  guest 
that  he  would  be  so  vltaUy  Interested  In  the 
Ufe  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  hlstorv 
whoee  stalwart  qualities  and  attributes  are 
so  well  mirrored  In  hla  own  personal  aad 
professional  career.  ^^ 

Judge  Wahlstrom's  distinction  In  connec- 
tion with  this  great  American  TaSiS 
fn^t?^,^  the  reflection  that  perhaps  we^ol^t 
suitably  and  profitably  dwell,  tois  mom^ 

^^^f?^^^°'^  °^  "*«  problems  thatlo?-' 
fronted  President  Lincoln  and  the  coux^ 


with  the  crucial  challenges  facing  us  in  thla 
nuclear  age. 

Of  course,  our  problems  today  are  tech- 
nically dUIerent  and  our  challenges  are  now 
expanded  beyond  and  above  the  horizon 

But  there  Is  a  similar  height  of  urgency 
in  our  affairs  today.  We  are  at  a  aUnilar 
CToesroad  of  our  destiny,  a  destiny  Involving 
the  world's  future. 

The  various  problems  bedeviling  us  today 
comprise  a  lengthy  and  fulsome  list.  Their 
broad  recitation  would  Include  such  soul- 
searching  questions  as: 

How  shall  we  exercise  our  traditional  right 
to   differ  while  we  carry   out  our  patriotic  > 
obligation  of  unity  In  purpose?  / 

«i  ^^Z  ^J^  ""^  effectuate  the  guarantees  of 
civU  rights  whUe  we  fulfill  our  duty  of  clvU 
obedience?  /  v*  wyu 

How  shall  we  apply  the  restraint  of 
recommended  guidelines  without  suffocating 
the  fruitful  energy  of  personal  effort  amd 
private  enterprise? 

How  shall  we  extend  our  spending  while  we 
conuin  Uiflation?  a     "  ic  wc 

How  shall  we  share  In  the  pflvaUons  of 
our  servicemen  fighting  overseas  while  we 
enjoy  the  extravagances  of  domestic  plenty? 

And  finally— How  can  we  negotiate  an  end 
of  agonizing  war  without  yielding  to  dis- 
honorable peace  termd? 

umbrella  challenges. 

It  would  take  a  hundred  mornings  and  a 
hundred  nights  to  Itemize  aU  the  problems 
that  would  come  under  them.  And  although 
I  receive  In  my  dally  mall  about  50  earn^ 
and  thoughtful  suggfestlons  for  theU-  setUe- 
ment,  I  dont  think  anyone  yet  poasesses  the 
riui  answer  to  each  different  problem 
*.,n*  ^,^J  opinion  the  proper  answers  and 
fuU  solutions  will  have  to  come  out  of  a 
nationally  unified  character  and  atmosphere 
of  moral  responsibility,  patriotic  sacrifice 
and  dedicated  unselfishness  that  was  urged 
by  the  voice,  and  personlfled  In  the  life  and 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  thU  country  today  we  have  the  great 
wealth  and  the  highest  standartl  of  Uvlng 
of  any  people  In  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  there  Is  even  more  in  sight  on  the  nu- 
clear energy  horizon  ahead. 

If  Uncoln  were  alive  we  fear  that  he  would 
hAVB  to  question  the  existence  of  that  moral 
character  and  atmosphere  In  our  country  to- 
day    We  fear  Lincoln  would  Join  with  many 

Ho^^T^il*"*  *°^*^  ^''°  "?'■«*»  *^«  deepest 
doubts  that  prc^r  solutions  to  our  problems 

WUl  not  be  found  until  snbetanOal  turn- 
about changes  are  made  In  a  great  many  cur- 
rent  attitudes  and  practices  that  seem  to  be 
corrupting  the  core  ot  our  modem  society. 

But.  as  we  look  about  us  today,  I  think 
you  might  agree  there  are  far  too  many  re- 
gettable  signs  of  widespread  Immorality 
to  conduct.  Indifference  to  recognized  ethlc^ 
standards,  defiance  of  legitimate  authority 
disrespect  for  hallowed  traditions,  disregard 
^  our  historical  Ideals,  and  even  Kane 
thoughtieas  ridicule  of  the  heroic  sacrtflccB 
of  o\ir  servicemen  abroad. 

These  unhappy  signs  of  dangerous  weak- 
neases  In  our  prosperous  society  emphasize 
the  wisdom  of  the  vramlng  advice  contained 
to  the  question  President  Ltocoln  asked  of 
the  people  during  a  speech  to  lUtools  back 
in  18o8. 

This  was  his  question— "What  constitutes 
^e  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and  tode- 
pendence?  It  la  not  our  frowning  battle- 
ments, our  bristling  sea  coasts,  our  Armv 
Mid  our  Navy.  These  are  not  our  reliance 
against  tyranny.  All  trf  those  may  be  turned 
•gainst  ua  without  making  vu,  weaker  for 
,^J?^!*L  °^  reliance  Is  to  the  love  of 
Uberty  which  God  has  planted  In  ua.  Our 
defense  Is  to  the  spirit  which  prized  liberty 
as  toe  heritage  of  all  men,  to  all  lands  everr- 

P^^ted  the  seeds  of  deapotlam  at  your  own 
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It  would  appear  that  this  question  bf 
President  Lincoln  la  even  more  pertinent  to 
oiir  affairs  today  than  It  was  back  In  185a. 

Isn't  It  the  strengths  of  this  traditional 
belief  and  American  spirit  that  we  must  help 
to  place  back  Into  the  hearts  and  minds  o< 
all  Americans  and  Into  the  basic  structure 
of  our  national  character  If  we  are  to  find 
surrlTlng  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our- 
selves and  the  world? 

A  few  days  ago.  as  I  thought  ckf  this  meet- 
ing this  morning.  X  recalled  a  story  of  the 
father  and  of  the  little  boy  who  wanted  to 
be  doing  aomethlng. 

The  father  was  stretched  out  In  his  easy 
chair  after  a  day's  work  to  read  his  news- 
paper before  dinner.  He  was  Interrupted  by 
the  normal  complaint  of  children  about  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do — so  he  assigned  a  minor 
household  chore  to  the  youngster. 

In  no  time  the  boy  was  back  for  another 
assignment.  This  was  repeated  several  time* 
and  Anally  his  father.  In  desperation,  picked 
up  a  map  of  the  United  States  from  a  table 
beside  his  chair,  tore  It  Into  many  dozens  of 
pieces,  and  said:  "Here.  son.  take  this  and 
put  the  cotintry  back  together  again." 

The  boy  happUy  went  to  work  on  the 
homemade  Jigsaw  puzzle.  His  father  again 
settled  back  with  the  newspaper — but  be- 
fore he  had  read  as  far  as  the  sports  page 
the  child  tugged  at  his  arm  and  proudly 
pointed  to  a  perfectly  put  together  XTntted 
States  of  America. 

Pleased  and  amazed  by  the  lad's  knowledge 
of  geography  and  his  speed  in  applying  It. 
the  father  said:  "Thafi  really  wonderfuL 
But  how  did  you  do  It?" 

"I  remembered."  the  boy  explained,  "that 
on  the  back  side  of  that  map  was  a  picture 
at  a  man.  And  I  figured  that*  If  1  Just  put 
man  together  right,  the  country  would  come 
out  In  pretty  good  shape." 

Don't  you  think  It  Is  about  time  for  you 
and  for  me  and  for  each  American  to  start 
putting  ourselves  to  right  and  the  country 
ttack  In  good  shape? 

Isn't  It  high  time  for  us  to  get  to  work 
to  restore  proper  reverence  of  our  churches, 
decency  In  public  conduct,  ethical  standards 
In  buatneea.  recognized  discipline  in  educa- 
tional Institutions,  obedience  to  our  laws, 
acceptance  of  parental  authority  In  the  home 
and  a  mature,  moral  example  for  the  proper 
encouragement  of  our  youth? 

And  while  we  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Great  Society  let  ua  wisely  lnsui« 
the  construction  of  a  good  society. 

This.  I  think,  was  what  President  Lincoln 
was  urging  when,  speaking  In  MUwaukee.  on 
September  30.  18M.  he  said:  "Let  us  hope 
that  by  the  best  cultivation  of  the  physical 
world  beneath  and  around  us,  and  the  best 
Intellectual  and  moral  world  within  u*.  we 
shall  secure  an  Individual,  social,  and  polit- 
ical prosperity,  and  haplness  whose  coiu^e 
shall  be  onward  and  upward  v^d  which, 
while  the  earth  endures,  shall  not  pass 
away." 

Above  all.  then,  let  us  remember  the  tru* 
mlaalon  of  all  mankind  Is  not  for  nations  to 
war  with  each  other  unto  death  but  to  live 
with  each  other  in  a  brotherhood  of  good 
will  and  under  a  peace  of  honor  forever  last- 
ing. 

That.  I  beUsT*.  U  the  true  slgniflcano* 
^dthe  true  m— ntng  of  our  meeting  and 
eerwnony  here  this  morning  in  this  hall, 
adjacent  to  your  temple  of  prayer. 

That  Is  the  tr\ie  worth  of  Oirt  WahUtromV 
contrlbuUon  at  virtues  and  talenu  as  a  good 
nuui  and  a  good  neighbor. 

That.  I  think.  U  the  true  value  of  your 
exercise  here  this  morning,  in  thj  encourage- 
ment of  fellow  dttsens  to  emulate  the 
•■ample  of  a  good  neighbor,  for  the  better- 
ment at  their  oommuulky.  for  tha  pngnm 
of  their  country,  and  for  the  peace  o<  tb* 
world. 

If  then,  we  and  our  fellow  Americans  win 
unit*  in  our  faith*  and  conaoUdate  our  moral 


spirits  in  patriotic  sacrifice  to  preserve  our 
liberty  and  repel  tyranny  I  am  supremely 
confident  we  wlU  not  Just  survive — we  win 
prevail. 


Statement  on  Electoral  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

or  lows 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  22.  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  testified  on  the  subject  of  "Electoral 
College  Reform"  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

On  two  occasions,  first  on  February  1, 
1965,  and  again  an  January  20,  1966. 
President  Johnson  urged  the  Congress  to 
approve  a  constitutional  amendment 
abolishing  the  electoral  college. 

The  draft  of  a  proposed  electoral  re- 
form amendment,  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  last  year,  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  and  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  House  Joint  Resolution 
278.  y- 

The  Senate  subcommittee  began  hear- 
ings a  week  ago  but.  as  it  happens,  I  was 
the  first  witness  to  testify  In  support  of 
the  basic  approach  to  electnrf  college  re- 
form as  Incorporated  in  the  President's 
proposal. 

In  most  respects,  I  think  this  proposal 
Is  a  sound  and  realistic  one.  However, 
as  I  pointed  out  In  my  prepared  state- 
ment to  the  Senate  subcommittee,  I  feei 
that  there  Is  room  for  Improvement. 

Since  electoral  college  reform  should 
be  a  matter  of  great  concern,  not  only  to 
the  Congress  but  to  all  Americans,  I  am 
Including  the  text  of  my  prepared  state- 
ment In  the  Record  : 

Statucknt  ow  Elbctoxal  Colxxck.  bt  Botr 
Bandstxa.  vs.  RzpacaENTATTVE  PsoM  Iowa; 
SiTBMrrrxD  Maxch  7.  19M.  to  Subcoic- 
»«rrTKx  OK  CoNSiiruTioNAi,  Amkndmxnts, 
CoMMnrxK  OM  thx  Judiciast,  vs.  Sxnat* 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcom. 
mlttee.  I  am  here  today  to  expreM  my  con- 
vlcUon  that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is 
tu-gently  needed  to  abolish  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  to  further  modernize  our  presiden- 
tial and  vlce-presidenUal  election  procesa.  I 
am  also  appearing  to  place  myself  on  record 
In  support  of  the  basic  approach  to  electoral 
reform  as  Incorporated  in  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution M  and.  at  the  same  ttnve  to  suggest 
some  possible  Improvements  to  this  proposal. 
The  electoral  college.  In  my  view.  Is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  orderly  and  democraUc  govern, 
ment.  This  opinion  is  based  In  part  on  par- 
•onal  experience.  Nearly  3  years  ago.  I 
•erred  as  a  prealdectlal  elector  for  my  homa 
State  of  Iowa  and.  In  that  capacity.  I  had  the 
more  or  less  anonymous  distinction  <j*  being 
one  o*  the  588  citizens  who  in  19«4  actually 
cast  balloto  for  the  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident o*  the  Unit«l  Statea  Having  partici- 
pated myself  In  the  workings  of  the  electoral 
college.  I  can  say  with  gome  authority  that 
the  Institution  is  not  only  useless  but  dan- 
gerous.  I  have  also  given  some  close  study 
to  the  way  In  which  the  electoral  college 
system  has  operated  In  the  past,  and  this  has 
further  convinced  me  that  our  Constitution 
today  oontalna  serious  defects  which  could 
*t  som*  future  date  turn  a  presidential  elec- 
tion Into  a  national  calanuty. 


Consequently,  I  am  hopeful  that  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  will  approve  and  send 
to  the  States  for  ratification  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  remove  the  long-ezlstlng 
flaws  In  our  presidential  and  vlce-preslden- 
tlal  election  process.  My  feeling  Is  that  such 
an  amendment  should  be  confined  to  making 
limited  reforms,  as  Is  the  case  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68,  and  that  efforts  to 
fundamei^^^y  alter  the  basic  operation  of 
our  elect^W  system  should,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  be  put  to  one  side.  An 
amendment  aimed  at  limited  reform  would, 
I  think,  be  most  beneficial  If  It  were  drafted 
so  as  to  (1)  abolish  the  electoral  college  and 
automatically  award  a  State's  total  electoral 
vote  to  the  presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal 
candidates  who  carry  the  State  and  (2)  re- 
duce to  the  very  minimum  the  chances  of  a 
presidential  election  being  thrown  Into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  now  provided  by 
the  Constitution,  or  Into  a  Joint  session  of 
the  Congress,  as  proposed  by  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58. 

The  electoral  college  and  the  contingent 
election,  as  the  provision  for  choosing  the 
President  In  the  House  Is  often  called,  are 
the  two  major  defects  In  the  Constitution  as 
It  relates  to  the  selection  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Both  these  flaws  can  be  removed  by  an 
amendment  which  would  In  no  way  en- 
danger our  present  two-party  system,  and 
which  would  simply  give  the  constitutional 
seal  of  approval  to  our  presidential  election 
process  as  It  Is  expected  to  operate  today. 
And  I  firmly  believe  a  limited  reform  amend, 
ment  of  this  sort  is  critically  needed  In  order 
to  place  our  constitutional  provisions  for  the 
presidential  election  on  a  secure  and  demo- 
cratic footing.  Accordingly,  last  year  I  In- 
troduced such  a  proposed  amendment.  House 
Joint  Resolution  337.  in  the  House  of  Repre. 
sentatlves.  Since  then.  In  order  to  make  two 
technical  but  necessary  revisions,  I  have  re- 
introduced it  In  the  form  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  819. 

This  proposal.  In  agreement  with  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68  would  make  no  sweeping 
changes  in  our  presidential  election  system. 
By  contrast  other  approaches  to  the  electornl 
college  problem  would  make  fundamental, 
and  perhaps  even  revolutionary,  changes  In 
our  existing  election  process.  These  alter, 
native  proposals,  of  which  there  are  basically 
three,  are  all  aimed  at  aboUshing  the  gen- 
eral ticket  system,  under  which  a  State 
awards  all  Its  electoral  votes  to  the  preslden- 
tlal  and  vlce-presldentlal  candldfitea  who 
carry  the  State. 

There  Is.  to  begin  with,  the  proposal  for 
the  direct  popular  election  of  the  President, 
thereby  eliminating  the  electoral  college, 
electoral  votes,  and  States  lines  as  voting 
factors.  This  plan  has  the  merit  of  Insur- 
ing that  the  candidate  with  the  most  pop- 
ular votes  will  automatically  become  Presi- 
dent. It  Is,  In  fact,  the  only  proposal  that 
would  do  so.  However,  the  blunt  truth  is 
that  this  proposal,  whatever  Its  virtues,  has 
almost  no  chance  ot  adoption.  Electoral 
votes,  as  the  Constitution  has  always  pro- 
vided, are  awarded  to  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  representation  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  Thus,  no  matter  how  small 
a  State's  population,  it  Is  assured  of  at  least 
three  electoral  votes.  And  It  Is  hardly  likely 
that  the  smaller  States  would  ratify  an 
amendment  abolishing  a  voting  system 
weighted  m  their  favor. 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  district  system  pro- 
posal. Under  this,  the  alectoral  college 
would  be  retained,  but  with  the  express  re- 
quirement that  electors  credited  to  a  State 
on  the  basis  of  its  representation  In  the 
House  be  elected  from  single-member  dls- 
trlcU.  Another  two  electors,  Uke  VS.  Sen- 
ators, would  be  chosen  in  a  statewide  vote. 
One  drawback  to  this  proposal  Is  that  It 
would  open  the  door  to  possible  gerryman- 
dering of  electoral  districts.  It  would  also 
divide  the  Nation  Into  481  separate  presl- 
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denUal  voUng  units,  as  compared  with  the 
61  m  which  campaigns  are  now  conducted. 
Moreover,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
dUtrlct  system  would  prevent  the  election 
of  Presidents  who  did  not  receive  the  most 
popular  votes. 

For  example,  a  study  by  Congressional 
Quarterly,  based  on  returns  from  congres- 
sional districts,  showed  that  Kennedy  would 
have  lost  the  1960  election  to  Nixon  if  the 
district  system  had  been  In  effect.  Further- 
more, this  proposal  would  not  aboUsh  the 
general  ticket  universally.  For  In  Alaska 
Delaware,  Nevada,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming,' 
all  States  with  only  one  Congressman  the 
candidate  who  carried  the  State  would  re- 
ceive all  three  electoral  votes. 

FlnaUy,  there  Is  the  proportional  plan 
Under  this  proposal,  the  electoral  college 
would  be  abolished  and  a  State's  electoral 
votes  would  automatically  be  awarded  to 
candidates  on  a  formula  proportional  to 
the  popular  vote.  The  primary  obJecUon  to 
this  plan.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  that  It  could 
very  well  weaken  our  two-party  system 
Unit  voting  by  States  serves  to  discourage 
zealous  political  activity  among  minority 
factions,  since  they  have  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining enough  popular  support  In  any  State 
to  iHlng  them  electoral  votes.  However  if 
the  proportional  voting  plan  were  In  'ef- 
fect, this  moderating  Influence  on  our  two- 
party   structure   would    be    removed 

Third-party  movements,  by  obtaining  a 
small  number  of  electoral  votes  In  sevtral 
States,  could  become  a  major  factor  In  the 
final    outcome    of    a    presidential    election. 

^^'  .^.?T  '^^'^-  "'^  proportional  plan 
Mrrles  with  It  the  risk  of  political  Instabll- 

l^niH   !1  ;  "   ^^^   ""'   **"'*rt<=*   system.   It 
would  not  necessarily  prevent  the  election 
or  a    minority  President. 
loSf*  Congressional  Quarterly  study  of  the 

.h^I^*^*^'";  ^  ''^''^  ^  '«^«"«1  '^"e'-.  also 
showed   that   Nixon   would   have   won   over 

u^  /  ^..^'^  Proportional  plan  been 
^-  In  addlUon.  earlier  studies  have 
•hown    that    the    proportional    plan    w^Sld 

^J^H  T'^  ^  ^'  ^'^"o«  Of  "mlnort^- 
Presidents  In  1880  and  1896 

h»v«°^  *°  "^"^  •**  ^'^•^"^  "<=ket  system 
have  been  made  repeatedly  In  the  past  but 
always  without  success.  In  a  way  ttU  Is 
rather  ironical.  For  there  Is  no^mg  wha^ 
!L^  ^*^«  constitution  requiring  rltTte  to 
•ystem.     And   yet   every  State   has   used    it 

Kv  f^d  f""''''  «"^^^  abe^do^ 
toe  dT;«^.^  'or  partisan  reasons,  in  favor  of 
^.^f^t^*  ■^**"-  "^"^"y-  '>^  Pnssldenual 
th^t^^  ^  conducted  on  the  Gumption 
that  the  general  ticket  system  will  nrev«Ji 
•cross  the  entire  Nation,  aid^at  each  State 

abolish  the  general  Ucket  system  by  constl- 
^Oonal  amendment,  especially  as  pr~tS^^ 

^uit'.n'"^'^,"*  r  proportional  plan^^M 
Sinif^  '^'°  alterations  to  our  presldentt^ 
r^?u  or^'T*". '^^  *^*  "'^  foresee  the 
inai  tne  wisest  course  Is  to  refrain  frnm 
these  changes  untU  we  can  be  fllrly  cerJX' 
of  their  resulte.  ^  curiam 

•eriour^/f^'  ."  '  '***'  «^"*r.  there  are 
Lons^,^  /.T**  ^  ^"^  consutuuonal  provi- 
sions tor  the  presidential  election  which    to 

^Is  ^°°.t^  '^**'"*'  '^^'^  »>*  corre^ie^ 
^uJ^f^  accomplished  by  means  <rf  a 
limited  reform  amendment.  In  my  view  sur.h 
an   amendment  should  be  draf^^'w  to 

ryret.  presidential  electors  are  leeallv  f«.<. 
under  the  ConstltuUon,  to  vote  fw  ^r^t 

SbTufv*  sri'^-  ^^'  thjru.'^'waTtS: 

hS^^  ^«  ^^  ,*"  *'*^^«-  ^"  substitute 
hU  own  particular  wishes  for  the  popular 

toan°'o^c:  'T'""  ^"  ""^  haPPene^L^'o" 
Man    once    In    our    history.      Electors    hav« 

?^^9?i^fr-  *^  '^'''  ^'y  ^  »S  S 

i»»*«.  l»6fl,  and,  most  recently,  in  J  960. 
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The  1960  example  U  the  most  frightening 
That  year  a  RepubUcan  elector  from  Okla- 
homa, one  Henry  Irwin,  abandoned  Richard 
Nixon  and  cast  his  ballot  Instead  for  a  man 
who  was  not  a  preeldenUal  candidate  In  any 
Of  the  States.  Worse  yet,  he  actively  sought 
to  induce  other  RepubUcan  electors  to  do 
Ukewlse.  In  1961,  teeUfying  before  this  sub- 
committee, Mr.  Irwin  described  hU  partici- 
pation In  a  coalition  movement  The 
avowed  aim  of  this  movement,  he  admitted 
was  to  obtain  enough  votes  in  the  electoral 
TOllege  to  prevent  either  Kennedy  or  Nixon 
from  obtaining  the  Presidency,  and  to  send 
to  the  White  House  a  man  with  no  popular 
mandate  from  the  people. 

*.,f°f*"^***'y'  *•**'«  movement  failed.  But 
this  incident  clearly  shows  that  the  electoral 
college  Is  not.  as  Hamilton  affirmed  It  would 
be,  a  barrier  against  cabal.  Intrigue,  and  cor- 
ruption. Today,  It  Is  exactly  the  opposite. 
Moreover,  the  electoral  college,  as  the  I960 
-fecldent  points  out.  can  be  used  as  a  device 
by  political  extremists  seeking  to  thwart  the 
democratic  process.  , 

Second.  State  legislatures  retain  an  abV 
^  ^'^^''  °'^'"  t*'^  appointment  of  elJiT 
on.    The  Constitution,  under  article  U  sec- 

•wfiJ'?'"'*^  ""**  ^^  State  shall  appoint 
electors  in  such   manner  as   the   lecislature 

S  ^^  ,  ^*°"  "'^''^  frequently  chosen  by 
fS^f8Q2^1^''^v,  7^^  supreme  Court,  il 
?ftain  i?  °°-  ^•'•'^  ^^""^  legislatures  still 
retain  this  power,  explaining  that  the  Court 
can  perceive  no  reason  for  holdin?  that 
roncf.rf.''  '^t««<l^  to  the  States  bv  the 
Constitution  has  ceased  to  exist  because  the 
operation  of  the  system  has  not  fully  realized 

TmcPH^Z^'  "^^  l^  ^'^"'^  "  was%reat^" 
{McPherson  v.  Blacker,  146  US  i  isi  Tn 
other  words,  in  no  State  5^  ttif  r^'opfe  ha^ 

elS"^'^^  '*l?\*«  ^°**  ^°^  KdentTai 
electors,  and  any  State  has  the  power  to  re- 
sume legislative  appointment  of  elector 
Pumiermore,  this  State  power  of  ap^tal 
St?fnTto 't^'%"'"  enactment  oTlaw^ 
fl!f^?^»^  *  '^^  °'  unpledged  or  independ- 
l^L^l^^"':  ^  ^^-  *  total  Of  14  un- 
11^^^,  f^*°"  ^"^'^  «=»^08en  from  2  States 

JJTvins  coalition  movement.  The  chief 
dagger  of  this  practice  is  that  enoueh  un 

e^tr  "^.^"'  "^«^*  "^  chosenTf  clo^e 
election  so  that  they  would  hold  the  bala^ 
of  power  over  the  outcome,  either  bv  nlcWn^ 
m/  Vor"^:  toll?  "^'^  ca^<lida^  ^  ^^ 

J^^I^  a  presidential  candidate  must  ob- 
tain an  absolute  majority  of  electoraT  vot« 
to  prevent  an  election  In  the  HousTof  R«? 
resentatlves.     The    House    has    b^n    cfiwi 

ST"  Vr''"  *  P-«»dentfarelSr.on'^S 
In  our  history,   once   In   1800  and  agata  to 

1824.  On  the  first  occasion.  Aaron  ISTwm 
j^Jfl,^'^.*''^****  President  over^o^ 
^t^t  1-  /^'^  ^  '824,  When  18  of  the^ 
^tes  had  thelf  electors  chosen  bvth. 
people,  Andrew  Jackson  obtalTMTpuLl^ 
Of  the  popular  votes  cast,  but  lost  fwii^ 
tlon  in  the  House  to  John  QulTy  AdL^ 

In   both   cases,   there  were   allegations   of 
^eTw!^^    vote-trading    in    th^    House 
mere  Is  general  agreement  today  that  sel^ 
^H«,f  ?,^««»1«'^t  by  the  Hoi^eTwgw; 
undesirable,  particularly  under  the  nr^T 

tr^ul     \         ®    procedure    Is    hardly    d^o- 
li^     ;  "'."''*  "^^  State  delegation    re^T. 

the  outeome.     Nevertheless,   so  long  m  th! 
election  of  the  President  requires  fn^ht^ 
lute  majority  of  electoral  vX    4ere  ^" 
ways    the    danger    that   the    Ho,Je   tin    1^ 
called  upon  to  decide  the  contest 

th^'n^r^^^'  ^  *«P*«**l'y  '"'ute  When  strong 
tnird-party  movemente  arise,  or  when  a  nrem 
dentlal  election  Is  decided  by  a  Zo^  ^^ll 
l^V',    ^.l^*^-  "^  example,  U  T?^^^ 
lost  less  than  six-tenths  of  1  percenTof  h^ 
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vote  In  two  States,  the  election  would  have 
gone  to  the  House.  And  In  1960,  a  total 
rtif  t  of  only  about  20,000  popular  votes  m 
two  States  would  have  left  Kennedy  with 
less  than  an  absolute  majority  of  electoral 
votes. 

If  adopted.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
would  correct  all  but  one  of  these  defecte 
It  provides  for  abolishing  the  electoral  col- 
lege and  automatically  awarding  a  State's 
electoral  votes  to  the  winning  candidate 
This,  in  one  stroke,  would  remove  the  dangers 
stemming  from  the  office  of  elector  and  the 
State's  absolute  power  over  appointment  of 
electors.  It  also  provides  that.  If  a  presi- 
dential candidate  falls  to  obtain  an  absolute 
majority  of  electoral  votes,  the  election  wUl 
be  decided  from  among  the  three  leading 
candidates  by  a  Joint  session  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  with  each  Member  castlne 
one  vote.  This  would  make  the  contingent 
election  more  democratic,  but  It  would  not 
In  any  way  lessen  the  danger  of  Its  occur- 
rence. 

Since  my  feeling  is  that  the  danger  of  the 
contingent  election  should  be  reduced  to  the 
very  minimum,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
subcommittee  that  it  consider  the  provisions 
covering  it  as  contained  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 819.  Under  my  proposal,  the  candi- 
dates with  the  greatest  number  of  electoral 
votes  Whether  a  majority  or  a  plurality 
would  automatically  be  declared  President 
a^d  Vice  President  after  a  routine  count  bv 
the  Congress.  If  the  electoral  vote  ended  In 
a  tie.  which  Is  a  remote  posslbUity.  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  sitting  in 
Joint  session  and  with  each  Member  casting 
one  vote,  would  Immediately  choose  the 
President  and  Vice  President  from  among 
the  candidates  with  the  greatest  and  equal 
number  of  electoral  votes. 

^,^  }.J^^  "'  *^^  provision  for  election  by 
plurality  has  these  argumente  In  Its  favor 
First,  It  would  give  the  greatest  possible 
assurance,  within  the  ^framework  of  a  Itolted 
reform  amendment,  that  the  electoral  vote 
count  will  reflect  the  result  of  the  p6pX 

l?^.  fy^.^.l^"^  ''^*="°'''  "  '«  always  pos- 
sible that  the  presidential  candidate  with 
l^  ,^°t^  popular  votes,  and  who  as  such 
would  be  the  choice  of  the  people    mlKh^ 

fnH^^'T  '^"  "'^°'-'  '^  ^  absolute  ma- 
jority of  electoral  votes.  If  that  happened 
the  people  woxUd  not  have  elected  the^esi-' 

sf^oV- '^.**-.  1''*''  '^'^^''  tlie  provisions  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  It  cannot  be  said 

^  ?H  J^r^w''  """*  ^^  Congress  would  be 
guided  by  the  results  of  the  popular  vote 
-I^re  would  always  be  the  dan^fof  "clba!- 
tabrlgue,  and  corrupUon,"  especially   if  the 

i^^  'Tk '^i^**'"  P^y  ^^^'^  *  ^ar^ow  ma! 
Jorlty  In  the  Congress, 

Second,  It  would  discourage  divisive  efforts 

^ZJ^^  '*'^"-  *  *^^*1  P^y-  even  with 
fairly  heavy  popular  backing,  would  not  be 

Sf  !S?"^''  *°  *'^  "  President.  But  It 
might  actively  work  to  frustrate  the  Novem- 
ber elecUon,  throw  the  decision  into  the 
hands  of  the  Congress  and.  In  Ihls  way  exert 
^™^.°'^  «U8proportlonate  to  lt»  strength. 
T^c  contingent  election,  as  provided  by  Ben- 
ate  Joint  Resolution  58,  would   be  decided 

^^.^^'tV'^  "^'"^  candidates  wmct 
would  further  encourage  third-party  efforts 

^)^^„;:S  .^~»n<^l^»ve  general  elecUon. 
ElecUon  by  either  a  plurality  or  majMlty  of 

majority   only,    would    render   such    tacU« 
futile  and,   in  the  DroceM    «tr»),^>,. 
two-party  syste^     ^^^'  »*'«'^8*^en  our 

t^i"^'  ".  ^°^'^  prevent  the  risk  of  an  In- 
tolerable situation  as  regards  the  condua  of 
t^\Z^F"^'^'-  If*  close  election  denl^ 
the  leading  candidate  an  absolute  majority 
of  electoral  votes,  the  United  States,  lacking  a 
ftesldent-elect,  would  drift  from  N^^^er 
^  ^^^^^'^^  "  *°  *^«  '^^'^  occupant 

ot  Se  ^rw  ^tTT •  ^**  '^  ^'>""1  the^^t 
or  the  world.    It  is  not  hard  to  Imaoln^  thi. 

difficulties  Which  could  plague  S?artlc^! 


vlli*rf-.^i  ...V 
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\as\j  M  a  sudden  tntemaUonal  crista  aroa« 
b«for«  the  Congreas  could  elect  the  next 
President. 

Fourth.  It  woaM  Insur*  the  orderly  «i- 
change  of  executive  power  train  one  admin- 
istration to  the  next.  A  President-elect, 
especially  Lf  he  la  from  a  party  returned  to 
power,  faces  an  enormous  task  after  the  No- 
vember election.  He  muat  pick  a  Cabinet, 
appoint  other  high  omctaU.  oonsitlt,  plan, 
and  prepare.  He  must  do  all  this  tn  the  rela- 
tively short  period  frcsn  early  November  until 
the  January  Inauguration.  A  President 
chosen  by  the  Congress  would  be  denied 
this  time,  and  Instead  would  be  faced  with 
the  Impossible  Job  of  organising  a  new  ad- 
tnlnlstratlon  within  a  few  wseka.  The  cer- 
tain result  would  be  delay  and  disorder  In 
the  executive  branch,  possibly  for  months. 

Finally,  Trom  the  standpoint  of  practical 
politics,  election  by  either  a  plurality  or 
majority  of  electoral  votes  would  not  change 
our  presidential  election  process.  We  find 
nothing  harmful  In  sending  the  successful 
presidential  candidate  to  the  White  House 
with  a  plurality  of  popular  votes.  In  fact. 
some  of  our  greatest  Presidents  reached  office 
with  lees  than  50  percent  of  the  popular 
vote.  AbnOiam  Lincoln  was  a  "plurality 
President"  In  the  1860  election.  So  was 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1913.  and  again  In  1916. 
So  was  Harry  Truman  In  1048.  An4  so  was 
John  Kennedy  tn  1960.  If  we  honor  the 
plurality  principle  as  to  the  popular  vote, 
whk^  la  considered  the  presidential  man- 
date, there  Is  no  logical  reason  why  we  should 
not  do  likewise  as  to  the  electoral  votes. 

In  addition  to  the  plurality  provision.  I 
also  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  subcommit- 
tee that  It  consider  revisions  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  relating  to  the  following  sub- 
jects; 

1.  District  of  Columbia  presidential  vote: 
Under  the  33d  amendment,  adopted  in  1961, 
the  District  at  Columbia  obtained  the  right 
to  participate  in  the  presldenUal  election. 
However.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  has  no 
provision  regarding  voting  in  the  District  of 
ColumbU  and  Its  stattia  In  the  presidential 
election  would  be  left  in  doubt  If  the  pro- 
posed amendment  were  adopted  in  its  pres- 
ent form.  Thfii  problem  can  be  resolved,  as 
I  have  done  id  House  Joint  Resolution  819. 
by  simply  reworking  the  language  of  the  33d 
amendment  so  as  to  conform  to  an  election 
system  In  which  tha  electoral  college  plays 
no  part. 

3.  State  residency  requirements  for  presi- 
dential elections:  Within  the  last  several 
years,  there  has  been  a  growing  trend  toward 
State  legislation  allowing  newly  arrived  citi- 
zens a  shorter  term  of  residence  to  qtiallfy 
for  voting  in  presidential  elections.  At  least 
19  States  now  have  laws  of  this  sort.  The 
theory  behind  them  Is  sound,  since  the 
presidential  election  is  of  national  scope,  ajid 
a  citizen  should  not  lose  his  right  to  par- 
ticipate simply  because  he  has  moved  from 
one  State  to  another.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58.  however,  provides  that  voting  tn 
presidential  elections  be  limited  to  persons 
qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature. 
If  approved  In  this  form,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  strike  down  the  mar«  lib- 
eral residency  laws  now  »Titt.ipg  xo  preserve 
these  laws.  It  would  be  neoaasary  only  to  add 
a  provision  allowing  State  legislatures  to  pre- 
scribe lesser  qualification  with  regard  to  resi- 
dency   in    presidential    elections. 

3.  Places  and  manner  of  holding  presi- 
dential elections:  Senate  Joint  Reeolutlon  58 
gives  the  Congress  authority  to  determine 
the  tlm>e  of  presidential  elections,  but  It  says 
nothing  as  regards  Jiirtsdlction  over  ths 
places  and  manner  of  holding  the  elections. 
Thus,  it  la  sUent  oa  a  subject  Involving, 
among  other  things,  the  determination  ot 
contested  elections.  In  my  view.  It  would 
be  best  to  add  a  provision  giving  the  Con- 


gress and  the  States  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
over  the  places  and  manner  of  holding  pres- 
idential elections. 

A  precedent  for  such  a  provision  can  be 
fotind  in  article  I.  section  4,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  gives  the  Con^^ees  and  the 
States  concurrent  Jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
duct of  elections  to  the  House  and  Senate. 
It  may  be  that  the  Congress  would  leave  to 
the  States  statutory  authority  over  the  oon>- 
duct  of  presidential  elections.  However, 
there  might  also  be  a  need  for  uniform  laws 
on  some  matters  In  this  area,  especially  the 
determination  of  election  disputes.  In  that 
case,  the  Congress  would  need  to  draw  its 
authority  from  the  Constitution,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  make  provision  for  that 
eventuality  tn  any  amendment  abolishing 
the  electoral  college. 

By  way  of  clariflcatlon.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  1  see  no  technical  problems  with  regard 
to  the  34th  amendment,  which  bans  the  poll 
tax  in  Federal  elections.  On  February  3. 
1966,  I  placed  In  the  Oonocssional  Reoom) 
an  analysts  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
prepared  by  the  committee  on  Federal  legis- 
lation of  the  association  of  the  bar  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  analysis,  among  other 
things,  suggested  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  be  revised  so  as  to  avoid  any  argu- 
ments that  the  34th  amendment  would  no 
longer  apply  to  presidential  elections,  should 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  become  part  of 
the  Constitution.  At  my  request,  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  prepared  a  memorandum  on  this 
question.  The  memorandum,  I  think, 
clearly  shows  that  the  a4th  amendment,  both 
as  to  its  language  and  intent,  was  drafted 
so  that  the  ban  on  poll  taxes  would  continue 
to  apply  to  the  presidential  election  In  case 
the  electoral  college  were  abolished.  I  am 
submitting  both  the  analysts  and  the  mem- 
orandum to  the  subcommittee,  which  may 
wish  to  Include  them  In  the  record  of  the 
hearings. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  express  again  my 
conviction  that  action  la  needed  now  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college.  These  hear- 
ings, as  the  subcommittee  knows,  represent 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  efforts  to  reform 
an  electoral  system  which  has  never  func- 
tioned as  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
intended.  Unfortunately,  largely  because  of 
disagreement  as  to  the  method  of  reform, 
these  efforts  have  been  futile.  Even  so.  there 
Is  general  agreement  that  something  should 
be  done  to  modernize  the  way  In  which  we 
elect  our  President.  Edward  S.  Corwln.  a 
leading  authority  on  the  Constitution,  has 
said: 

"On  no  problem  did  the  Convention  of 
1787  expend  more  time  and  effort  than  that 
of  devising  a  suitable  method  of  cbooslng  a 
President.  With  no  other  feature  of  the 
Constitution  did  they  express  greater  satis- 
faction than  on  the  method  flnaUy  devised. 
It  Is,  Hamilton  said  In  The  Federalist,  'the 
only  part  of  the  Constitution  not  condemned 
by  tu  opponents."  Actually,  no  feature  of 
the  Constitution  has  raised  more  difficulties 
in  the  past,  or  remaliia  at  this  moment  a 
graver  menace  to  our  domestic  peace." 

If  this  menace  la  to  be  removed,  the  first 
step  toward  success  is  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  a  limited  reform  amendment  such 
as  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  This  sort  of 
amendnient,  I  think,  is  a  sound  compromise 
>>etween  what  may  seem  Ideally  desirable  and 
what  is  realistically  possible.  As  such,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  shotild  not  be  ratified  by 
the  States.  It  would  preserve  our  presiden- 
tial election  system  as  it  Is  expected  to  op- 
erate under  normal  circumstances,  but  at 
the  same  time  remove  the  subtle  dangers  in 
the  Constitution  which  some  day  could  lead 
to  disorder,  delay,  and  even  disaster.  Even 
If  the  rlska  seem  small,  we  should  no  longer 
trust  to  luck  In  filling  the  highest  oflloe  in 
the  land.     Therefore,  I  hope  that  this  sub- 


committee will  act  favorably  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58,  perhaps  making  some  of  tb* 
revisions  suggested  earlier,  and  that  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  will  do  likewise  before  this 
session  ends. 


The  Misting  H-Bomb 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  MAssACMCsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
thoughtful  editorial  on  Friday,  March  4, 
the  Boston  Globe  raised  some  of  the 
serious  questions  that  have  arisen  In 
all  our  minds  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  a 
hydrogen  bomb  in  Spain.  The  implica- 
tions of  this  incident  may  be  more  far- 
ranging  than  we  presently  believe,  not 
merely  from  the  staiidpolnt  of  the  health 
and  morale  of  the  people  of  Palomares. 
Spain,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  18-natlon 
disarmament  talks  currently  underway 
In  Geneva.  The  Globe  asks  the  ques- 
tion. "Is  It  not  time  to  call  a  halt  to 
routine  flights  with  nuclear  weapons?" 
I  think  It  is  a  question  to  which  the  ad- 
ministration must  give  a  great  deal  of 
careful  thought. 

The  Boston  Globe  editorial  follows: 

IFrom  the  Boston  Globe.  Mar.  4,  1966 1 

The  Missing  H-Bomb 

The  news  is  now  official.  One  of  our  H- 
bombs  is  missing.  Like  basketball  players 
looking  for  a  lost  contact  lens,  as  columnist 
James  Wechsler  has  so  aptly  put  it.  our 
Air  Force  and  Navy  have  been  searching  for 
it  on  and  off  the  shore  of  Palomares.  Spain. 

Last  January  17  a  Strategic  Air  Command 
B-53  carrying  four  such  bombs  collided  with 
a  tanker  plane  while  refueling,  and  the 
weapons  were  apparently  Jettisoned  before 
It  crashed.  One  bomb  was  recovered  pre- 
sumably Intact:  two  were  found  split  apart 
by  the  detonation  of  the  conventional  ex- 
plosives packed  around  them,  but  there  was 
no  nuclear  blast. 

And  the  fourth  Is  missing,  apparently 
somewhere  In  the  Mediterranean  approxi- 
mately where  the  Spanish  southern  coast 
turns  north  toward  France.  James  Bond 
characters  abound,  and  It  seems  like  a  scene 
out  of  "Thunderball."  except  that  Ian  Flem- 
ing Is  dead  and  this  Is  re.il  life. 

But  in  finally  making  the  news  official,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Defense  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Coirunlssion  have  tried  to  be 
reassuring.  All  the  bombs,  they  say.  were 
unarmed,  and  while  some  radioactive  mate- 
rial was  scattered  on  the  countryside,  "no 
evidence  c^  a  health  hazard  exists."  Vege- 
tables, meat,  fish  and  milk  may  be  consumed 
safely. 

Doubtless  Washington  is  right,  but  Com- 
munist propaganda  has  been  having  a  field 
day  with  the  case.  To  combat  their  alarms. 
US.  Ambassador  to  Spain  Angler  Biddle 
Duke,  who  knows  his  protocol,  and  the 
Spanish  minister  of  Infonnatlon  and  tourism, 
will  go  swimming  in  the  Mediterranean  next 
Tuesday.  Meanwhile  some  3.000  tons  of  soil 
is  being  ferried  back  to  this  country  tor 
burial  in  a  nuclear-waste  graveyard. 

Presumably  the  missing  H-bomb,  which 
cannot  now  cause  a  nticleflr  explosion  any- 
way, will  eventually  be  found.  But  the  prob- 
lems it  has  posed  may  be  harder  to  solve. 
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For  Itf  la  only  the  latest  In  a  series  of  «imtuy 
accidents. 

Ralph  ■.  Impp,  a  top  atomic  sdeoitlst,  vrote 
In  "KlU  and  OverkUl,"  published  In  196B  Vbex 
nuclear  weapons  were  Involved  In  about  a 
dozen  aoddentB  In  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  In  one,  a  B-62  bomber  had  to 
Jettison  a  24-megabon  bomb  over  North  Caro- 
lina.    It  f eU  in  a  field   without  exploding. 

"The  Defense  Department  has  adopted 
complex  devices  and  strict  rules,"  wrote  Lapp 
"to  prevent  the  accidental  arming  or  firing  of 
nuclear  weapons.  In  this  case  the  •  •  • 
warhead  was  equipped  with  six  Interlocking 
■afety  mechanisms,  all  of  which  would  have 
to  be  trlggared  In  sequence  to  explode  the 
bomb. 

"When  Air  Force  experts  rushed  to  the 
North  Oarolaia  farm  to  examine  the  weapon 
after  the  accident,  they  found  that  five  of 
the  six  Interlocks  had  been  set  off  by  the 
faU.  Only  a  single  switch  prevented  the 
34-megaton  bomb  from  detonating  and 
spreading  fire  and  destruction  over  a  wide 
area." 
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PcM-  many  years  It  has  been  port  of  this 
Nations  defense  setup  to  have  bombers 
carrying  nuclear  weapons  flying  many  hours 
ready  for  nuclear  war  In  case  of  attack  11115 
xnay  bave  been  neoeeeary  In  times  of  crisis 
though  it  was  already  scary  iif  1961  to  know 
that  the  world's  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons 
contained  the  equivalent  of  30  tons  of  TNT 
lor  every  person  on  the  planet. 

But  today,  when  tension  has  been  greatly 
iMsened  in  Europe  and  when  Interoontlnen- 
tal  missiles  have  better  capability  of  dellverv 
than  airplanes.  Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  routine  flights  with  nuclear  weapons' 


An  Exceptional  Man  Has  Been  Lost  to  U« 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
March  4, 1966, 1  sorrowfully  attended  the 
funeral  of  ElUot  See  at  Arlington  Na- 
Uonal  Cemetery.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
See's  accomplishments,  and  of  what  it 
took  to  make  an  astronaut.  As  the  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  I  came  to  know  of 
nls  accomplishments  at  the  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point  NY 
of  which  Elliot  Sec  was  a  graduate,  class 
of  1949. 

Elliot  See  had  mastered  many  disci- 
plines, all  in  the  sei-vice  of  the  Republic 
aU  to  the  credit  of  that  Republic;  all  for 
the  future  of  mankind.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  men  like  Elliot  See.  No  na- 
tion produces  enough  of  them.  These 
were  the  thoughts  that  ran  through  my 
mind  as  I  performed  my  melancholy  duty 
on  that  remembered  day  last  week.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  those  who  follow  in  his 
footsteps  will  be  worthy  of  the  example 
he  set. 

Appended  here  is  an  appreciation  of 
this  young  man  given  by  the  cwnmander 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  Rear 
Adm.  Gordon  McLlntock.  Admiral  Mc- 
Llntock  has  superbly  prepared  so  many 
of  our  brightest  young  men  for  their 


n»erch»irt  m&rlne  careers,  and  his  Judg- 
ment is  as  esteemed  as  his  observation  is 
keen. 

The  material  follows: 

Ah  Appkeciation 
VS.    Dkpaktmknt    of    Commerci:, 
Majutimx  Admikistkation,  UJs! 

MZRCHAKT        MaKZNX        ACADXMT, 

Kings  Point,  N.T,  March  1,  1966. 
[Circular  No.  66-5] 
From:  Superintendent. 
To:  Oadet-mldahlpmen  of  all  classes. 
Subject:  Elliot  M.  See.  Kings  Point,  1949 

Not  since  the  shocking  news  of  President 
Kennedy's  death  has  the  regiment  been  so 
saddened  as  by  the  accident  that  took  the 
life  of  our  shipmate  and  astronaut  Elliot  See 
class  erf  1949.  We  had  all  looked  forward  to 
Gemini  9  when  he  was  to  be  the  command 
pUot.  We  were  very  proud  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  gave  htm  our  highest  honor,  the 
honor  of  being  oiir  reviewing  officer  on 
May  22.  1965.  He  was  a  credit  to  his  Academy 
and  to  his  country. 

Elliott   was   a   quiet   cadet,   studious   and 
capable.     He  was  3d  Company  ocwmnander 
carrying   out  his   responslbllitlee   with   care 
and  competence  but  always  without   bom- 
bast.   His  slow  cheerful  smile,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  perform  his  duties,  at  once  charac- 
terized him  as  a  kind  and  earnest  man  who 
was  well  knit  and  well  oriented  to  life     He 
was  a  churchgoer  and  a  believer  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  tell  me— though  he  did  not 
talk   much— that   throughout   his   graduate 
years  he  remembered  my  talks  to  the  regi- 
ment and  took  many  of  my  words  to  heart 
When  I  asked  him  what  made  him  go  Into 
the  space  program  he  said  It  was  because  air 
navigation  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  extension 
of  surface  navigation,  and  he  said  he  thought 
President  Kennedy  summed  this  up  when  he 
said,  "Space  Is  our  new  ocean  and  we  intend 
to  sail  upon  It." 

We  had  high  hopes  of  his  Gemini  9  flight 
and  only  on  January  16  last  I  had  had  a  let- 
ter from  him  accepting  my  offer  of  a  Kings 
Point  pennant  to  take  with  him  on  this 
flight.  One  of  his  classmates,  Edgar  Russell 
asked  his  father  to  make  this  special  beau- 
tiful Uttle  flag,  and  I  propose  to  send  It  to 
EUiofs  wife  In  Houston,  with  the  request 
that  It  be  placed  in  his  pocket,  where  he 
Intended  to  carry  It. 

So  he  will  carry  our  flag  higher  than  the 
moon. 

God  alone,  oiu-  Creator,  knows  why  in  the 
course  of  his  work  and  at  this  great  moment 
of  his  career  he  should  be  lost  to  us.  But  be 
very  sure  that  his  spirit  soars  beyond  the 
stars  he  studied.  Conmiand  pUot.  classmate 
shipmate,  we  salute  you.    Ave  atque  vale. 

I  have  sent  on  your  behalf  a  message  to  his 
Wife  and  children,  our  flag  wUl  fly  at  half 
mast  untu  after  his  funeral  and  I  ask  you  to 
remember  him  always,  as  I  wUl.  our  son  of 
Kings  Point  who  soared  and  dared  to  make 
our  exploration  of  space  possible. 

Gordon  McLintock, 
Rear    Admiral,    V.S.    Maritime    Service 
Superintendent. 
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to  the  attenUon  of  our  colleagues  the 
winning  speech  in  the  Michigan  voice-of- 
democracy  contest,  sponsored  each 
year  by  the  Veterans  of  FV)reign  Wars 
and  its  ladies  auxiUary.  I  am  doubly 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Michigan 
winner  is  a  young  man  who  lives  in  the 
12th  Congressional  District  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent. 

His  name  is  Ronald  John  Schebil  and 
he  lives  In  St.  Clair  Shores,  Mich  '  His 
speech  should  dispel  the  thoughts  of 
many  that  our  younger  generation  fails 
to  recognize  the  values  of  living  in  a 
democracy. 

Here  is  a  passage,  Mr.  Speaker  from 
my  young  constituent's  speech: 

Communists,  racists,  and  aU  purveyors  of 
hate  are  selling  a  line  that  distorts  the  truth 
and  leaves  us  with  no  hope  for  the  future  in 
this  world  or  the  next. 

But  my  generaUon  will  not  buy  that  line 
Individually  and  through  organizations  like 
the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA,  we  will  fight 
against  all  forms  of  Injustice. 


Ronald  SchebU  Win.  VFW  Speech  Contest 
in  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 
Mr.      O'HARA      <rf      Michigan.    Mr 
ft?eaker.    I    am    proud    today    to   call 


Mr.  Speaker,  Ronald  John  SchebU 
understands  what  our  democracy  Is  all 
about.  I  submit  that  he  is  more  typical 
of  today's  younger  generation  than 
many  people  may  think.  Our  country 
will  be  in  good  hands  when  his  genera- 
tion assumes  the  reins  of  leadership. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Schebil's     speech,     "What     Democracy 
Means  to  Me,"  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
What  Democsact  Means  to  Me 
( By  Ronald  John  Schebil ) 
I    am   a   part   of   the   new   generation    of 
Americans— a    generation   available    for   de- 
fense, a  generation  which  is  now  paying  the 
price  for  freedom  In  Vietnam.    I  am  a  part 
of  that  generation  in  whom  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  of  full  citizenship  will  soon  be 
vested. 

My  generation  is  at  the  apex  of  scientific 
development.  We  are  heirs  of  aU  that  the 
world  has  accomplUhed.  of  aU  that  man  has 
done  to  Improve,  or  perhaps  to  destroy  the 
world  in  which  he  lives.  In  spite  of  dra- 
matic portrayals  of  Injustice,  war,  and  de- 
struction, we  believe  that  our  Inheritance  is 
golden,  for  we  live  In  a  free  society. 

Today  we  face  the  greatest  challenge  that 
youth  has  ever  known.  Great  political  ma- 
chines are  In  head-on  collision;  a  mad  race 
for  arms  supremacy  U  running  wUd;  the 
world  is  berr^jilng  a  marketplace  for  the 
minds  and  the  souls  of  men. 

Yet  we  are  called  upon  to  preserve  freedom 
Communists,  racists,  and  all  purveyors  of 
hate  are  selling  a  line  that  distorts  the 
truth  and  1' aves  us  with  no  hope  for  the 
future  m  ths  world  or  the  next. 

But  my  toueration  will  not  buy  that  line 
Individually  and  through  organizations  like 
the  Peace  Corps  and  VISTA  we  will  fight 
against  all  forms  of  injustice. 

A  recent  article  appearing  In  the  American 
Mercury,  written  by  Channing  Pollock  reads: 
"In  1912  the  finest  and  safest  vessel  that 
had  ever  been  built,  the  unsinkable  Titanic 
struck  an  Iceberg  and  sank— the  staggering 
fact  is  not  that  the  ship  went  down,  but 
that  she  met  disaster  after  radio  warnings  of 
danger  ahead,  with  her  engines  at  full  speed 
her  band  playing,  passengers  dancing,  and 
apparenUy  nobody  caring  a  damn  that  there 
was  ice  ahead." 

Continuing  Mr.  Pollock  says:  "And  the 
staggering  fact  about  contemporary  Amer- 
ica— warnings  are  everywhere,  passengers  are 
dancing,  and  nobody  gives  a  damn." 

Is  this  true?  As  for  me,  as  for  my  gen- 
eration, we  are  not  blind  to  what  is  happen- 
ing; we  are  not  deaf  to  the  fallacies  of  the 
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evil  doctrine*  of  today.  We  will  not  stanrd 
to  •««  our  freedom  snatcbed  from  us. 

We  will  combat  slaverj  with  a  Just  ap- 
praisal of  the  worth  of  man.  We  will  com- 
bat hatred  with  a  genuine  consideration  for 
the  brotherhood  among  men.  and  we  will 
fight  In  every  way  against  those  evils  which 
strive  for  the  conquest  of  the  souls  of  men. 

Democracy  meems  our  life,  our  liberty,  and 
our  happiness.  With  Ood's  help  we  will 
fight  as  did  our  Founding  Fathers  to  pre- 
serve these  Ideals  with  the  weapons  of 
sacrifice,  sacred  dedication,  and  grim  deter- 
mination. 


Wbat  Democracy  Meaos  to  Brian  E.  Bice 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxiNota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  year's  winning  voice-of- 
democracy  speech  In  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois was  delivered  by  Brian  E.  Bice,  of 
peorla.  I  am  looking  forward  to  pre- 
senting a  copy  of  today's  Record  to  Brian 
at  the  annual  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
congressional  dinner.  The  VFW  is  to 
be  complimented  for  encouraging  over 
300.000  students  to  participate  in  a  men- 
tal exercise  to  strengthen  the  backbone 
of  our  country.  Brian's  speech  Is 
marked  by  Integrity  and  wisdom.  Also, 
one  cannot  help  but  get  the  feeling  that 
he  has  the  courage  to  translate  his  words 
Into  action  which  will  carry  him  through 
any  opposition.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Brian  on  his  speech  and 
commend  his  words  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  all  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
NaUMi. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  Include 
the  speech  at  this  point: 

What  Dkmockact  Mkans  to  ISx 
(By  Brian  E.  Bice.  Peoria,  lU.) 

In  this  confused  day  and  age,  when  riots 
and  demonstrations  are  as  commonplace  as 
putting  the  cat  out;  In  tbis  day  and  age  when 
burning  a  draft  card  or  carrying  a  placard 
denouncing  ITS.  policies  Is  considered  a  sign 
of  youth:  in  this  day  and  age  when  youth  la 
labeled  "frustrated."  It  seems  Important  to 
me,  a  part  of  the  younger  generation  of 
today,  to  stop  a  moment,  and  reflect  on  the 
question.  What  does  democracy  mean  to  me? 

Democracy  means  a  dream;  not  the  type 
of  dream  tbat  one  ordinarily  associates  with 
a  member  of  the  beat  generation,  but  more 
of  a  vision;  the  type  at  vision  that  charac- 
terized our  forefathers.  "One  nation,  under 
God,  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all."  Is  a 
direct  res\ilt  of  their  vision.  Yes,  this  la 
my  heritage,  the  heritage  that  I  dream  of 
and  would  fight  to  support. 

But  what  else  Is  democracy  to  me? 
Democracy  n>eans  obligation.  It  can't  be 
all  dreams.  It  must  be  practical,  and  work- 
able In  today's  society,  as  well  as  It  was  In 
the  time  when  our  forefathers  first  con- 
ceived it. 

Democracy  has  responsibtuttes  as  well  as 
privileges.  Voting  Is  not  only  a  privilege,  it 
Is  a  responsibility.'  When  one  goes  to  the 
polls  to  vote,  he  U  ezerdalng  a  right  tbat 
Is  denied  to  so  many  people  In  today's  world. 
He  is  cbooalng  his  own  leaders. 

Democraey  la  obUgmtloo  to  mr*.  Al- 
though I  am  not  of  age  to  accept  the  privi- 
leges of  democracy,  sucta  as  voting.  I  am  stUl 


willing  to  Acotpt  the  obligations  of  good  ciU- 
zenshlp. 

Sadly  enough,  democracy  has  rtUl  another 
meaning.  Democracy  means  sxifXertng.  De- 
mocracy requires  sacrifice.  Not  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  that  calls  for  the  senseless  waste 
of  suicide  In  order  to  attract  actentioa  to 
one's  grievances,  but  the  kind  of  sacrifices 
tbat  people  make  every  day.  Democracy, 
to  me.  means  sacrificing  time  for  Jury  duty. 
It  means  the  sacrifice  In  effort.  For  In- 
stance, our  representatives  In  National,  State, 
'  and  even  local  government  sacrifice  the  ef- 
fort that  could  be  spent  for  persotuU  achieve- 
ment In  a  position  that  offers  more  monetary 
rewards.  But,  most  of  all.  sxiffering  means 
the  supreme  sacrifice  of  giving  ones  life  for 
his  country.  Today  this  Is  more  than  mere, 
empty  words.  Although  we  are  technically 
at  peace,  more  and  more  young  American 
men  are  proving  the  fact  that  democracy 
Is  synonymous  with  suffering.  But  per- 
haps those  who  suffer  most  for  democracy 
are  those  left  behind  these  brave  men — to 
place  a  gold  star  In  the  window. 

Yes,  democracy  does  mean  suffering:  but 
because  I  am  young.  I  cannot  help  believing 
that  democracy  means  something  far  more 
beautiful  than  suffering;  faith.  The  Itlnd 
of  faith  that  pushed  the  pioneers  acroes 
mountains,  the  kind  of  faith  that  freed 
slaves,  the  kind  of  faith  that  carried  soldiers 
through  trenches  in  Prance,  the  kind  of  faith 
that  Ut>erated  Berlin,  the  kind  of  faith  that 
lives  on  today  and  gives  democracy  meaning 
for  the  future. 

Yes.  democracy  has  meaning  for  me.  De- 
mocracy means  a  dream.  Democracy  means 
obligation.  Democracy  means  suffering. 
And  most  of  all  democracy  means  faith. 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Insert  at  this  point  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  6,  entitled  "We  Are  There." 

May  I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Wk  Ark  Tmkks 

With  the  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of 
American  troops  in  Vietnam — the  figure  i» 
already  215,000  and  will  soon  rise  by  another 
20,000 — there  can  no  longer  be  much  doubt 
that  the  United  States  Is  becoming  commit- 
ted to  precisely  what  lu  civilian  and  military 
leaders  have  almost  unanimously  wanted  to 
avoid :  a  massive  land  war  on  the  continent 
of  Asia. 

Whether  or  not  the  figure  will  escalate  to 
400.000 — or  even  to  600.000,  as  has  been 
widely  predicted — the  fact  is  that  already,  as 
of  today,  "we  are  there":  and  "we  are  there" 
on  a  scale  and  to  a  degree  not  even  contem- 
plated a  relatively  short  time  ago.  The  prob- 
lem now  Is  not  to  recriminate,  but  to  see  how 
and  in  what  way  the  President  can  be  aided 
In  his  profoundly  serious  search  for  peace — 
the  peace  that,  as  be  said  last  week,  "la  with- 
in our  grasp  If  we  wlU  both  reach  for  It  to- 
gether." 

While  a  strictly  military  victory  In  the  nor- 
mal sense  of  tb«  word  could,  ct  coxirse.  be 
won  by  the  United  States  over  the  North 
Vietnamese   and   the   Vletcong,   the   cost   in 

t. 


escalation,  in  human  life,  and  In  moral,  phys- 
ical, economic,  and  political  damage  could 
Invalidate  such  a  victory  even  before  It  was 
won.  Quite  apart  from  the  risk  entailed  In 
war  with  China,  the  picture  of  Americans 
obliterating  an  Asian  country  and  people — 
even  with  the  highest,  most  selfless  of  mo- 
tives— Is  not  a  picture  that  would  In  the 
long  run  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  its  long-range  safety  or  In- 
terest. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  cannot  and  should  not  under  present 
circumstances  pull  out  of  Vietnam.  The 
United  States,  ha  the  President  has  made 
clear.  Is  not  going  to  withdraw  precipi- 
tously— or  withdraw  at  all — without  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  What  this  newspaper 
believes,  and  always  has  believed.  Is  that 
constant  military  buildup  is  not  the  way  to 
achieve  such  a  settlement.  Nor  Is  it  the  way 
to  accomplish  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
United  States  to  transfer  the  confUct  from 
battlefield  to  bargaining  table. 

If  the  non-Communist  South  Vietnamese 
are  to  have  a  fighting  chance  after  the  war, 
they  must  carry  the  main  military  burden 
now.  The  immediate  American  objective 
should  be  to  strengthen  our  allies  but  not 
to  replace  or  supplant  them,  as  escalation 
much  beyond  present  levels  threatens  to 
do.  A  buildup  to  40,000  American  troops 
would  over-Americanize  what  Is  essentially 
a  Vietnamese  political  conflict,  while  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  Vietnamese  cities  of  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong — which  thus  far  President 
Johnson  has  wisely  refused  to  sanction- 
would  also  change  the  whole  character  of 
the  war.  This  newspaper  has,  In  fact,  op- 
posed and  continues  to  oppose  the  resump- 
tion of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  on 
the  grounds  that.  In  terms  of  the  purposes 
for  which  the  United  States  Is  fighting,  It 
does  far  more  political  and  moral  harm 
than  military  good. 

In  fact,  this  kind  of  choice  Is  the  essence 
of  virtually  all  decisions  affecting  Vietnam: 
a  balancing  of  risks,  a  determination  of 
which  of  two  unattractive  courses  is  the  less 
attractive,  a  selection  not  between  what  Is 
clearly  desirable  and  clearly  undesirable, 
but  between  wbat  Is  more  or  less  undesir- 
able. 

While  continued  military  pressure  Is 
siu-ely  essential  If  Hanoi  atul  the  Vletcong 
are  ever  to  be  persuaded  to  negotiate,  there 
Is  an  important  difference  between  the  ap- 
proach suggested  above  and  a  steady 
escalation  of  the  American  miUtary  effort, 
which — despite  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary— Is  what  seems  to  be  occurring. 

The  picture  Is  not  clear.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  President  Johnson  has  restrained 
the  more  belligerent  of  his  advisers,  and  he 
deserves  full  credit  for  doing  so;  but  It  is 
also  evident  that  he  has  not  succeeded  In 
making  as  plain  as  possible  the  limited 
nature  of  the  American  Involvement. 

The  sui'eet  way  to  do  this  would  be  by  a 
far  more  persuasive  and  consistent  diplo- 
matic and  political  offensive  than  has  even 
yet  been  undertaken.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Preelden  would  in- 
finitely prefer  peace  to  war.  Yet,  neither 
the  world — nor,  even  more  strongly,  the 
enemy — has  been  persuaded  that  the  United 
States  purpose  In  Vietnam  Is  purely  defen- 
sive; that  Washington  really  means  nego- 
tiations to  be  "unconditional";  that  it  would 
enter  a  resurrected  Geneva  Conference 
without  prior  conditions;  that  the  United 
States  really  does  not  Intend  to  keep  on 
building  up  Its  forces  In  Vietnam  to  the 
maximum  degree  possible  Into  an  Indefinite 
future. 

While  the  attitude  of  Hanoi  has  thus  far 
been  totally  negative  and  uncompromising, 
the  fact  remains  that  without  compromise 
there  can  be  no  negotiation;  and  the  United 
States  should  not  be  the  party  to  this  con- 
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fllct  that  leaves  any  stone  unturned  In  an 
honorable  effort  to  achieve  such  negotiations. 
For  example,  direct  talks  with  the  Vlet- 
cong are  essential;  and  that  fact  should  be 
frankly  recognized  despite  the  understand- 
able aversion  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Oot- 
ernment  to  giving  the  immediate  enemy  even 
that  much  recognition.  And  It  needs  to  be 
made  even  clearer  that — as  the  White  House 
has  In  fact  suggested— the  Communists 
would  not  necessarily  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in  whatever  Interim  government 
may  be  set  up  to  precede  the  elections;  nor 
if  the  vote  so  warrants,  from  whatever  gov- 
ernment may  be  established  after  the  elec- 
tions. 

In  recent  weeks  the  United  States  seems 
to  have  moved  quite  far  toward  accepting 
such  a  possibility;  but  the  American  posi- 
tion has  been  obscured  by  cross-currents 
emanating  from  various  White  House  spokes- 
men, not  to  menUon  the  South  Vletnjimese 
Government.  It  is  obviously  not  to  Amer- 
ica's Interest  to  weaken  the  South  Vietnam 
Government;  at  the  same  time,  however 
steady  pressure  must  be  applied  on  General 
Ky  and  his  colleagues  to  open  up  a  dialog 
with  civlUan  poIlUcal  groups  and  to  envisage 
the  ultimate  establishment  of  contact  with 
the  Vletcong,  looking  toward  an  interim 
coalition  government  Into  which  the  Vlet- 
cong could  be  Incorporated  along  with  the 
many  other  elements  that  make  up  the  varie- 
gated political  lUe  of  South  Vietnam. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  projected 
program  of  social  reform  emphasized  at  the 
recent  Honolulu  meeting  is  essential  to  any 
long-term  solution  In  South  Vietnam.  If 
vigorously  pursued,  it  would  strengthen  sup- 
port for  the  Saigon  Government  and.  In 
fact,  aid  It  In  negotiations  with  the  Com- 
munists and  In  the  inevitable  postwar  polit- 
ical conflict.  But  the  trouble  Is  that  state- 
mente  of  South  Vietnamese  leaders  give  the 
impression  that  they  have  not  much  faith, 
or  are  not  partlciUarly  Interested,  In  push- 
ing thU  vital  program.  Such  attitudes  need 
drastic  revision. 

ThU  newspaper  believes  that  these  modifi- 
cations In  present  policy  could  conceivably 
lead  to  the  beginning  of  a  beginning  of  an 
end  to  the  war.  They  may  not  work;  but  it 
Is  our  belief  that  they  offer  a  far  greater 
hope  of  achieving  an  honorable  peace  and  a 
far  smaller  risk  of  an  "open-ended"  war  than 
faces  the  embattled  and  bewildered  American 
people  today.  The  ultimate  American  objec- 
tive must  be  to  leave  South  Vietnam  honor- 
ably and  to  leave  it  In  condlUon  freely  to 
choose  Its  own  government  and  determine  Its 
own  policy. 


Insert  In  the  Record  a  news  story  from 
the  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Evening  Herald  of 
February  22  telling  of  the  success  story 
already  being  written  by  the  young  men 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Camp  near  Chadrtm. 
Eacee  Corpsmen  Gain  Restict  in  Chadbon 
Job 
(By  Tom  Allan) 

Chadbon,  Nkbr.— Heated  opposition  a  year 
ago  delayed  immediate  approval  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Pine  Ridge  Job  Corps  Con- 
servation Camp  south  of  town.  ^ 

Opponents  lashed  at  the  high  cost  to  tax- 
payers, character  of  the  youth  to  be  stationed 
at  the  camp  and  the  possibility  of  the  area 
being  saddled  with  other  people's  problems. 

When  the  OEO  ordered  another  feasibility 
survey  the  opposition  was  buried  In  an 
avalanche  of  support  from  the  Chadron  Min- 
isterial Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Board  of  Directors,  Klwanls  and  Rotary 
Clubs,  American  Legion.  Chadron  State  Col- 
lege, all  backed  by  editorial  support  of  the 
Chadron  Record. 

The  camp  is  now  a  reality  with  82  boys 
ages  16  to  21,  from.30  States  enrolled.  Camp 
capacity  of  112  ls<expected  to  be  reached  by 
early  spring. 

What's  the  feeling  now?  So  far  It  has  been 
one  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 

'The  acceptance  of  the  camp  and  the  boys 
has  been  very  good,"  Don  Huls.  editor  of  the 
Chadron  Record  said.  "I  have  heard  nothing 
antl.  Everybody  seems  real  happy.  If  there 
U  stUl  opposlUon  It  U  being  kept  quiet " 
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year  through  reuse  of  initial  suppUes  and 
equipment  purchased   this  year. 

Corpsmen  are  paid  WO  a  month. 

In  addition,  each  corpsman  receives  a  $75 
clothing  allowance  after  completing  80  days 
in  camp.  ' 

The  Chadron  area  benefits  fronl  much  of 
the  disbursed  funds.  It  was  InlUally  esU- 
mated  the  economic  Inpact  from  salaries  and 
money  spent  on  services  would  be  between 
$12,000  and  $15,000  here. 

Meat  is  obtained  from  a  Gordon  contrac- 
tor. Area  doctors,  dentists,  and  optometrlsta 
are  paid  for  their  services.  Corpsmen  spend 
the  bulk  of  their  salaries  in  town  and  prac- 
tically aU  of  their  clothing  allowance 
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Mr.  GIBBONS,  ^r.^jeaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  stUI  barely  out  of  the  In- 
fant stage  when  It  comes  to  Federal  pro- 
grams, but  already  It  Is  gaining  a  good- 
sized  pile  of  success  stories. 

Out  in  Nebraska,  near  Chadron,  a 
men's  Job  Corps  camp  has  been  estab- 
lished—not without  opposition.  It  must 
oe  added.  Anything  new  and  unfamiliar 
with  residents  of  communities  selected 
for  such  centers  is  bound  to  come  In  for 
lt«  share  and  perhaps  more  of  suspicion 
and  even  denunclaUon.    I  would  like  to 


Editor  Huls  credits  the  excellent  relations 
between  the  community  and  the  camp  11 
miles  south  of  town  to  a  camp  coordinating 
committee  of  townspeople  and  the  personal- 
ity and  leadership  of  Walter  J.  Pllhnore  dl- 
rectw  Of  the  camp  for  the  U.S.  Forestry  Serv- 
ice. 

"Chadron  has  been  wonderful  and  the  co- 
operation has  been  out  of  this  world,"  Super- 
intendent Plllmore  said.  "Our  relations  with 
the  college  have  been  particularly  fine." 

The  college  has  Invited  the  corpsmen  to  use 
the  swimming  pool  twice  a  week.  Corpsmen 
are  ardent  rooters  for  the  Eagles  at  athletic 
contests  and  are  invited  to  other  special 
events. 

They  go  to  the  various  town  chtirches  on 
Sunday.  Many  are  Invited  Into  homes  for 
Sunday  dinners.  They  get  a  cut  price  at  the 
local  movie  and  are  anxious  to  show  their 
appreciation. 

Pine;  but  how  much  is  the  camp  costing 
the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Plllmore  candidly  concedes  the  coot  la 
high  but  Is  quick  to  point  out  that  at  campe 
like  the  one  here  and  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation sponsored  camp  at  McCook,  taxpay- 
ers are  getting  more  of  an  Immediate  re- 
turn for  their  money  than  from  urban  cen- 
ter projects. 

He  estimates  It  wlU  cost  $4,000  a  year  per 
corpsman.  This  compares  to  an  estimated 
annual  per  corpsman  cost  of  $7,000  at  the 
girls'  urban  Job  Corps  Center  at  Omaha's 
Regis  Hotel. 

"We,  however,  estimate  the  corpsmen  her« 
will  contribute  some  $2,000  to  work  projects 
benefiting  the  pubUc,"  he  said. 

The  camp  cost  $350,000  to  construct. 
Mobile-home  type  of  construction  can  be 
moved  elsewhere  should  the  camp  be  termi- 
nated. 

BtTDCET 

The  superintendent  said  the  camp  la 
currently  operating  on  an  annual  budget  of 
$418,000  which  includee  $226,000  In  salaries 
for  the  32  allocated  staff  members.  The 
camp  now  has  a  25-member  staff  Including 
cooks,  counselors,  teachers,  and  supervisors. 
He  anUclpates  a  slightly  lower  budget  next 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  to  take  a  new  and  careful  look 
at  our  national  stockpile  and  the  policies 
Which  affect  It. 

During  the  past  week,  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs heard  testimony  from  spokesmen 
of  most  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  stockpile  management  and  policy. 
We  also  heard  testimony  from  respon- 
sible private  citizens  who  have  carefully 
examined  the  stockpile  picture  and  pol- 
icies affecting  that  picture. 

One  of  the  most  expert  and  thought- 
ful witnesses  appearing  at  the  hearing 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Special  Stock- 
pile Study  Committee  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  Mr.  Simon  D.  Strauss. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Strauss,  while 
admittedly  concentrating  cm  mining  In- 
dustry considerations,  nonetheless  con- 
tains an  abundance  of  commonsense  and 
good  Judgmet  bearing  on  stockpile  policy. 

Our  stockpile.  In  the  final  analysis.  Is 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Strauss,  "a  splendid 
Insurance  policy." 

Before  that  insurance  policy  Is  either 
scrapped  or  shredded  by  some  proposals 
now  receiving  consideration  In  Washing- 
ton, every  American  should  be  informed 
as  fully  as  possible  on  our  stockpiles' 
importance  to  the  country— the  reasons 
for  Its  establishment  In  the  first  place 
and  the  factors  which  bear  on  its  vital 
Importance  today. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Strauss  Is  made 
a  part  of  the  Record  in  the  belief  It  will 
be  helpful  to  all  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  public  at  large: 

Stockpile  Policy 
(Statement  by  Simon  D.  Strauss,  on  hebali 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress  before 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining, 
House  of  Representatives,  March  4,  I960)' 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  Is  Simon  D.  Strauss     I  am 
a  vice  president  of  the  American  Smelting  It 
Refining  Co.     I  am  also  chairman  of  the  Kte- 
clal  Stockpile  Study  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Mining  Congress.    I  appear  today  on 
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behalf  of  the  AmericaD  Mining  Congress  with 
re^rd  to  the  consideration  which  this  com- 
mittee Is  giving  to  the  Influence  of  stockpile 
activities  on  the  domestic  mining  Industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Stockpiles  have  been  in  the  news  since 
January  31,  1963.  when  President  Kennedy 
at  a  televised  press  conference  expressed  the 
Tlerw  that  stockpiles  were  unduly  large  and 
that  "unconsdonable"  proflts  may  have  been 
made  by  those  who  sold  to  the  Government. 
Within  a  few  days  Senator  Stmincton  of 
Bfissourt  was  named  to  head  an  investiga- 
tion by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Shortly  after  hearings  began,  detailed 
statements  were  published  for  the  first  time 
revealing  the  quantities  and  values  of  Indi- 
vidual commodities  held  In  the  stockpiles, 
the  stockpile  objectives  themselves,  and  the 
surpluses  as  calculated  by  the  admlnlatra- 
Uon. 

Since  the  stockpiles  consist  largely,  al- 
though not  entirely,  of  metals  and  minerals, 
the  American  Mining  Congress  felt  tliat  It 
had  an  obligation  to  state  the  views  of  the 
mining  industry  with  regard  to  stockpile 
matters.  For  this  purpose  a  pamphlet  was 
issued  in  February  1963  entitled  "The  Stock- 
pile Story."  It  received  wide  distribution  at 
that  time. 

The  American  Mining  Congress  reached 
nine  baalc  conclusions  with  respect  to  stock- 
pile matters  which  it  considered  merited 
careful  attention.  Theae  nine  ccmcluslona 
were  as  follows : 

1.  Stockpiles  consist  largely  of  mineral  re- 
sources that  canndt  be  replenished  or  re- 
placed. 

2.  Two-thirds  of  the  investment  is  In  nine 
major  metals  that  will  not  become  techno- 
logically obsolescent;  and  this  country  is  an 
Unporter  of  all  nine. 

3.  No  cHie  can  be  certain  as  to  the  proper 
size  of  the  objective  for  the  Individual  com- 
modities. Objectives  today  are  lower  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  When  the  ptir- 
poees  of  the  stockpiles  are  reconsidered,  ot>- 
Jectlves  may  well  be  substantially  increcued. 

4.  When  stockpiled  commodities  are  need- 
ed in  an  emergency,  the  cost  of  acquiring 
them  will  not  be  measured  scdely  in  dollars. 
The  coet  will  also  have  to  take  into  accotint 
diversion  of  labor,  power,  transportation 
equipment,  and  scarce  machinery — all  badly 
needed  tat  other  emergency  activities. 

6.  The  coet  of  storing  the  stockpiles  Is 
negligible. 

6.  Stockpile  sales  win  adversely  affect  em- 
ployment, commodity  prices,  relations  with 
other  producing  countries,  and  developnunt 
of  new  resources.  This  Is  the  reason  that 
the  present  disposal  provisions  were  incor- 
porated In  the  iMfl  act.  Congress  should 
retain  control  of  any  such  sales. 

7.  To  avoid  detrimental  effects  of  even 
limited  sales.  Industry  must  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  its  views  iinder  pro- 
cedures clearly  defined  by  the  Cvigress. 

8.  Stockpiles  not  only  provide  protectloo 
In  the  event  of  war,  the  knowledge  of  their 
existence  may  also  be  an  Important  deterrent 
to  the  outbreak  of  war. 

9.  Stockpiles  represent  insurance  against 
adverse  political  trends  abroad  short  of  war. 
providing  alternate  sources  of  supply  in  the 
event  the  flow  of  materials  la  cut  off  from 
countries  that  have  defected  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  or  tliat  have  reduced  production  due  to 
internal  upheaTals. 

More  than  3*  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
American  Mining  Congress  made  Its  views 
known.  In  that  interim  period  substantial 
••te*  of  the  stockpile  conunodltlee  have  been 
made.  Stockpile  objectives  have  been  re- 
viewed and  substantial  changes  have  been 
made. 

Nothing  that  baa  happened,  howevsr,  has 
changed  the  conclusions  stated  in  our  bro- 
chure  of    106S.     We  still   earnestly   beUeve 


that  It  Is  In  the  national  interest  that  large 
stockpiles  be  retained  for  use  in  emergencies. 

The  most  Vecent  stockpile  reixirt  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning is  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1966. 
A  new  report  wUl  doubtless  be  forthcotning 
within  the  next  month  cr  two.  However, 
the  June  30,  1965,  report  showed  stockpiles 
held  at  an  acquisition  coet  of  t8, 181. 131,600. 
Of  these  stockpiles  (4,773,650.800  was  classed 
as  in  excess  of  stockpile  objectives.  This 
surplus  is  actually  larger  than  the  amount 
classified  as  siuplus  on  December  31,  1961. 
At  that  time  the  surplus  was  stated  to  be 
$3,390,866,000. 

Why  is  it  that  the  country  had  a  larger 
stockpile  surplus  on  June  30.  1965.  than  it 
had  at  the  end  of  1961 — in  spite  of  the  sub- 
stantial disposals  of  stockpile  materials  that 
had  occurred  during  the  interim  period? 
For  example,  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1965.  disposals  of  surplus  materials  had  a 
sales  value  of  1423.500.000.  In  the  previous 
year  disposals  had  a  sales  value  of  $167,100,- 
000.     The  answer  is  clear. 

The  size  of  the  surplus  has  Increased  be- 
cause the  aggregate  value  of  stockpile  oA>jec- 
tlves  has  been  reduced.  In  the  reevaiiiation 
of  stockpile  objectives  undertaken  during 
1963  and  early  1964,  objectives  were  reduced 
for  34  conunodltlee.  Increased  for  39  com- 
modities and  left  unchanged  for  only  6. 

You  will  recall  the  earlier  comment  that 
"no  one  oan  be  certain  as  to  the  proper  slae 
of  the  objective  for  individual  conunodl- 
tlee." Here  Is  really  the  central  dilemma  with 
resi>ect  to  stockpile  policies. 

Although  there  undoubtedly  have  been 
widespread  and  earnest  dlsciisslons  of 
stockpile  objectives  on  the  part  of  adminis- 
trative agencies,  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
Congress  or  the  general  public  has  been  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  these  discussions.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  in  discussing  mili- 
tary reqilirements  for  specific  materials, 
there  may  be  problenLS  that  require  secrecy. 
However,  the  broader  policy  aspect  Involved 
seems  to  us  a  fit  subject  for  public  debate. 

Since  the  classification  of  more  than  half 
the  present  total  stockpile  holdings  as  sur- 
plus clearly  constitutes  a  maJ<Mr  problem  for 
the  domestic  mining  Industry,  we  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  put  forth  our  own  views 
on  this  mutter. 

We  repeat  that  no  one,  including  the  mili- 
tary, can  state  that  any  one  stockpile  cA>Jec- 
tlve  figure  la  exactly  the  correct  amount. 
The  history  of  the  stockpile  Is  illumlnaUng 
in  that  the  objectives  have  been  changed 
with  great  frequency.  For  example,  during 
ao  years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Stock- 
pile Act  of  1046.  the  objectives  for  three 
major  metals  ^hlch  are  mined  in  the  United 
States — copper,  lead,  and  zinc — have  been 
changed  eight  times.  The  copper  objective 
haa  varied  from  a  high  of  3,100,000  short 
tons  to  its  present  low  of  775,000  tons;  zinc 
has  varied  from  a  tiigh  of  1,500.000  tons  to 
the  present  objective  of  zero;  and  lead  baa 
varied  from  a  high  of  1,150,000  tons  to  a 
present  objective  of  zero. 

Because  the  ideas  held  by  military  au- 
thorities as  to  U.S.  Involvement  in  w«r 
change  rapidly,  it  seems  inevitable  that  each 
time  stockpile  objectives  are  reviewed  major 
alterations  will  be  made,  if  the  present  sys- 
tem of  establishing  objectives  continues  in 
effect.  The  present  system  involves  esti- 
mates of  military  and  civilian  requirements 
In  wwtime:  estimates  of  the  duration  of  a 
war;  estimates  of  ensured  supplies;  and  the 
setting  of  objectives  baaed  on  theae  three 
major  variables. 

All  these  figures  Involve  basic  aas^lmptlons 
that  are  matters  of  opinion.  In  the  case  of 
ootnmodltles  that  are  produced  to  a  major 
extent  in  the  United  States,  such  sa  oopper. 
lead  and  aloe,  the  result  of  the  calculations 
Is  likely  to  be  a  broad  and  sweeping  change 
In  the  stockpile  objective  each  time  it  la 
studied. 


The  American  Mining  Congress  believes 
that  this  method  of  arriving  at  objectives 
yields  results  that  are  too  erratic  In  terms  of 
the  national  Interest.  As  an  example  of  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  present  system  of 
calculating  objectives,  recent  experience  in 
lead  and  zinc  is  illuminating  and  particular- 
ly relevant  since  these  are  two  major  do- 
mestic mining  industries  which  are  vitally 
affected  by  stockpile  decisions. 

On  June  17,  1963,  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  revised  the  conventional-war 
stockpile  objectives  for  lead  and  zinc.  The 
new  objectives  were  set  at  zero — in  other 
words  the  Government  planners  decided 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  a  stockpile 
of  either  metal  In  a  future  conventional  war. 

The  previous  stockpile  objectives  had  been 
286.000  tons  of  lead  and  178.000  tons  of  zinc 
and  hod  been  established  on  June  30.  1958. 
They  replaced  objectives  for  the  two  metals 
set  at  1,250,000  tons  of  zinc  and  1,150,000  tons 
of  lead  on  November  8,  1956. 

To  put  it  another  way:  within  7  years  the 
planning  experts  of  the  Federal  Government 
had  so  revised  their  ideas  regarding  these  two 
metals  that  instead  of  feeling  a  need  for 
stockpiles  of  more  J^an  one  million  tons  of 
each  metal,  tbef^ad  concluded  that  no 
stockpiles  at  all  were  required.  For  the 
record,  the  Government  had  on  hand  as  of 
March  31,  1964.  total  stockpUes  of  1,378,453 
tons  of  lead  and  1.580.740  tons  of  zinc 

The  decision  to  eliminate  all  lead  and  zinc 
stockpile  objectives  was  made  In  Jiine  1963, 
but  the  basis  for  this  decision  was  not 
revealed  to  the  public  until  June  1964.  At 
that  time,  testifying  before  subconunlttee  No. 
a  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunittee, 
Mr.  William  N.  Lawrence  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  explained  that  require- 
ments for  military  purposes  for  both  metals 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  smaller  In  1963  than 
the  estimates  made  in  19G8.  At  the  same  time 
estimates  in  1963  Indicated  that  supplies 
would  be  somewhat  larger  than  had  been  cal- 
culated in   1958. 

Mr.  Lawrence  added  that  the  OEP  esti- 
mates of  available  supplies  included  only 
lead  and  zinc  from  those  foreign  sources  that 
could  supply  this  country  by  land  transporta- 
tion. For  zinc  he  mentioned  Canada,  Mexico 
and  Honduras.  For  lead  he  mentioned 
Canada,  Mexico,  Honduras  and  Guatemala. 

Under  normal  circumstances  the  United 
States  imports  substantial  quantities  of  lead 
and  zinc  by  water — mainly  from  Australia, 
Peru,  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Yugoslavia 
and  Western  E^urope.  In  1963  importation 
from  these  waterbome  sources  (including 
metal  content  of  ores  and  concentrates  as 
well  as  refined  metal)  amounted  to  246.059 
tons  of  lead  and  148,338  tons  of  zinc,  two- 
thirds  of  all  lead  Imports  and  almost  one- 
third  of  all  zinc  Imports. 

Although  OEP  does  not  count  on  Imports 
from  waterljorne  sources  under  war  condi- 
tions, the  government  planners  have  con- 
cluded that  adequate  supplies  of  lead  and 
zinc  from  other  sources  will  be  available  to 
meet  wartime  needs.  Including  the  necessary 
production  of  civilian  goods. 

The  mining  Industry  cannot  accept  these 
conclusions,  even  recognizing,  as  It  does,  that 
certain  Information  affecting  GBP's  calcula- 
tions is  ncceesarlly  of  a  classified  nature. 
Tbe  assumptions  made  by  OEP  are  based  on 
conditions  similar  to  those  that  actually  pre- 
vailed in  World  War  II  and  Korea.  In  both 
these  conventional  wars  there  was  serious 
disruption  of  markets  for  lead  and  zinc. 
Prices  were  forced  to  levels  far  above  normal 
and  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  at  which 
the  Government  holds  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
stockpiles.    Would  this  not  happen  again? 

The  objective  of  stockpUes  is  to  protect 
the  United  States  against  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. We  suggest  the  following  con- 
slderatlona  with  respect  to  supi^y  and 
demand : 
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OEP  assumes  that  domestic  mine  produc- 
tion of  both  lead  and  zinc  would  increase 
substantially  over  the  minimum  rate  of 
domestic  mine  production  in  recent  years. 
Specifically  the  figures  used  were  the  425.000 
tons  of  Bine  produced  in  1959  and  237  000 
tons  of  lead  produced  in  1962.  Because  of 
depressed  economic  conditions  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  mine  production  was  at  a  low  level 
between  1958  and  1963. 

It  has  since  Increased,  output  in  1965  hav- 
ing been   620.000  tons   of  zinc   and   293  000 
tons  of  lead.     Further  gains  are   expected 
However,    experience   in    previous    wars   has 
been  that  availability  of  labor  constitutes  a 
major  problem  for  the  domestic  mining  in- 
dustry.    During   World   War  H  shortage   of 
manpower  caused  a  substanUal  drop  In  mine 
output  despite  Government  production  In- 
centives  offered   <o  marginal   mining   oper- 
ations.   Zinc  mine  production  In  the  United 
States    dropped   from   768,000- tons    in    1942 
to  614,000  tons  in  1946.     Lead  mine  produc- 
tion dropped   from  496.000  tons   In   1942  to 
890,000  tons  In   1945.     About  40  percent  of 
present   domesUc   mine   production   of   lead 
U   obtained    from   a   single   district   In    the 
United  States  (southeast  Missouri) :  sabotage 
could    seriously    Interfere    with    production 
from  this  source.     Zinc  mine  production  Is 
less  highly  concentrated  but  nevertheless  the 
number  of  major  mining  areas  U  limited  and 
sabotage   or   accldenU  oould   create   botUe- 
necks. 

It  Is  true  that  land  transportation  Is  avail- 
able few  Importation  of  lead  and  zinc  from 
both  Canada  and  Mexico,  However  it  Is 
not  necoEsarlly  true,  as  OEP  implies,  that  ton- 
nages received  from  Mexico  would  Increase 
in  wartime  over  the  amounts  currently  being 
obtained  from  that  country.  Lead  and  zinc 
mining  in  that  country  has  not  expanded  in 
recent  years  and  a  number  of  major  ore 
deposiu  are  approaching  depletion.  Unless 
new  mining  investments  are  made  Mexican 
production  of  both  metaU  could  decUne 

Furthermore,  growing  industrialization  of 
Mexico  has  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
both  metals  In  that  country  and  tended  to 
reduce    the    amounts    avaUable    for    export. 
It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  Mexico 
js   aggressively   seeking   to  develop   markets 
T  .^*'"  ^'^  American  countrlea  under  the 
LAPTA  customs  union  plan.    Unless  Mexico 
is  drawn  into  any  future  conflict  as  an  active 
]J.°J  *^*  ^^^^  States.  It  Is  questionable 
whethw    the    country's    commercial    policy 
would  be  altered  to  divert  exports  away  from 
i*tin  American  markets  In  order  to  supply 
the  U.S.  markets.    If  the  North  Atlantic  lan«i 
remain  open— as  would  probably  be  the  case 
in  the  event  of  a  war  In  Asia— Mexico  would 
■Jso     expect  to  continue  to  serve  its  tradi- 
tional European  markets.     We  believe  that 
stockpile  planners  cannot  assume  that  im- 
ports from  our  neighbors  will  automatically 
increase  in  the  event  of  involvement  in  war 
to  tlie  case  of  Canada,  expansion  of  lead 
*nd  zinc  production  in  that  country  Is  of 
such    magnitude   that   increased    quantities 
should  be  available  to  the  United  States  in 
wartime  unless  Canada  has  continued  access 
to  its  equally  important  market  In  the  United 
Kingdom.     During  World   War  n  and   also 
during  Korea  Canadian  exports  of  lead  and 
nine  had  to  be  divided  between  the  British 
and  ourselves.     The  United  States  did   not 
have   an   automatic   flrst   call  on   Canadian 
production. 

The  two  Central  American  countries  of 
avZ^^f  *?•*  Honduras  are  also  listed  as 
available  for  Imports  by  land  transportation 
This  Is  curious  since  so  far  as  is  known  im- 
ports from  both  countries  are  brought  Into 

S"tH  "i"^  ^^"^  ''y  ^'^^  '^'^  are%ubjec? 
to  Uie  hazards  of  water  transpwtation.  The 
tonnages  Involved  are  small.  Land  trans- 
portation Is  poeelble  but  would  be  slow  and 
t^*^  :»  It  would  be  Cheaper  to  continue 
to  ^itt  *^''"*'  «^"l^«»t  to  the  amounu 
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Thus  OEP  estimates  of  available  supplies 
in  the  event  of  conventional  warfare  are  open 
to  serious  question  both  as  to  sources  and 
quantities.  Events  may  work  out  as  ana- 
lyzed by  OEP  but  theee  are  assumptions  not 
certainties.  The  purpose  of  stockpiles  is  to 
guard  against  unforeseen  contingencies. 

In  analyzing  probable  wartime  require- 
ments for  lead  and  zinc  OEP  expects  actual 
military  needs  for  both  metals  to  be  some- 
what lese  than  previously  planned  due  to 
technological  changes.  Lead  has  been  re- 
placed to  a  majOT  extent  in  cable  covering; 
aviation  gasoline,  which  requires  tetraethyl 
lead,  has  been  superseded  by  jet  fuels;  and 
ammunition  requirements  for  both  lead  and 
zinc  are  materially  lower  than  they  were.  In 
any  case,  private  industry  cannot  have  access 
to  the  information  which  is  readily  available 
to  the  Goveriunent  agencies  regarding  mUi- 
tary  requirements  for  these  two  metals. 
Without  disputing  the  military  assessment, 
a  civilian  can  properly  point  out  that  obvi- 
ously ideas  do  change. 

Even  U  In  recent  years  the  military  re- 
quirements for  lead  and  zinc  appear  to  have 
been  reduced,  new  developments  In  the  fu- 
ture could  reverse  the  trend.  New  uses, 
either  unimportant  at  present  or  entirely  un- 
known, could  develop  that  will  require  sub- 
stantial tonnages  of  both  metals  for  military 
applications. 

A  good  example  of  the  kind  of  change  that 
can  occur  is  afforded  by  the  experience  of  the 
automobile  Industry  In  recent  years  In  the 
use  of  galvanized  (zinc  coated)  steel.  Prior 
to  1954  little  or  no  galvanized  steel  was  used 
by  the  automobile  Industry.  In  1955,  22 
pKjunds  was  used  per  passenger  car.  By  1964 
this  amount  had  grown  to  170  pounds  per 
passenger  car.  In  terms  of  an  industry 
which  produces  8  to  B  million  unlta 
a  year,  this  means  an  enormous  expansion  In 
zinc  requirements.  If  the  automobUe  in- 
dustry has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  new  material 
on  a  large  scale  within  this  brief  span  of 
time,  it  is,  of  co\irse,  equally  conceivable  that 
similar  changes  wiU  be  made  in  military  re- 
quirements. 

Zinc  and  lead  rate  fourth  and  fifth  In 
terms  of  total  tons  of  consumption  among 
all  metals.  Obviously  there  Is  strong  Ukell- 
hood  at  some  future  date  of  new  military 
demands  being  developed  for  either  or  both 
metals. 

On  the  civilian  side.  Industry  is  better  able 
to  question  the  flgures  and  assumptions  of 
the  OEP.  The  growth  in  the  country's  pecu- 
lation over  the  levels  prevailing  during  World 
War  n  and  Korea  makes  It  probable  that 
civilian  needs  for  both  metals  will  be  ma- 
terially greater  In  a  future  emergwicy  than 
they  were  at  the  time  of  either  of  these  two 
recent  wars.  As  the  availabUity  of  supplies 
is  unlikely  to  be  any  greater  than  it  was 
during  these  two  most  recent  military  nn- 
dertaklngs.  and  as  severe  shortagee  and  ra- 
tioning were  experienced  on  both  occasions, 
to  expect  a  more  favorable  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  that  existed  then  seema 
U^oglcaL 

Perhaps  the  slmpleat  way  to  state  the  min- 
ing industry's  reaction  to  zero  stockpile  ob- 
ecttves  for  lead  and  zinc  U  this:  the  absence 
of  any  stockpUe  of  either  metal  can  be  justt- 
fled  only  if  the  administration  Is  convinced 
that  under  no  set  of  conceivable  circum- 
stances in  wartime  can  a  shortage  of  eltbM' 
metal  be  foreseen. 

Each  time  the  Government  planners  have 
gone  through  the  exercise  of  setting  stockpile 
goals  they  have  reached  different  conclusions 
as  a  result  of  balancing  assumed  demand 
with  assumed  supply.  This  history  of  fre- 
quent changes  provides  ample  Justification 
for  the  expectation  that  whenever  in  the  fu- 
ture the  problem  is  again  studied,  the  results 
win  again  be  different.  The  reason  for  this  la 
that  elaborate  mathematical  calcuUUona 
have  been  supertmpoeed  on  hlg^y  uncertain 
assumptions.  v«i.im 


The  variations  In  the  stockpile  goals  has 
been  less  marked  for  those  commodities 
which  are  almost  entirely  Imported  than  for 
those  conmiodlties  In  which  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial domestic  production.  Thus,  al- 
thoTigh  stockpile  goals  for  tin,  manganese, 
and  chromium  have  varied  from  time  to  time,' 
at  all  times  a  large  target  has  been  main- 
tained. The  reason  for  this  Is  clear.  With 
no  domestic  production  of  consequence,  XiM 
calculations  are  not  affected  by  assumptions 
as  to  domestic  supply.  It  Is  only  the  varia- 
tions In  the  expanded  scale  of  wartime  con- 
sumption, plus  the  changing  assessment  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  a  conventional  war. 
which  affect  the  final  result. 

Would  It  not  be  more  logical  to  adopt  a 
broader  and  more  realistic  philosophy  in  re- 
gard to  stockpiles? 

Certain  basic  industrial  materials  are  es- 
sential both  to  the  defense  of  the  coxintry 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  its  economic  well- 
being.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  supply  and  de- 
mand WiU  always  result  In  varying  calcula- 
tions as  to  shortages  or  surpluses  for  each 
commodity. 

There  U  no  poesiblUty  of  setting  an  abso- 
lutely correct  stockpile  objective.  However, 
whereas  surpluses  of  materials  are  merely 
financially  embarrassing,  shortages  of  mate- 
rials can  be  disastrous  in  times  of  emergency. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  error  in  the  calculation, 
the  error  should  be  on  the  side  of  safety. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  bsaed 
on  conventional  war  stockpile  objectives  It 
has  been  made  clear  that  the  Government 
to  also  studying  stockpile  needs  in  the  event 
of  a  nuclear  war.  However,  the  protracted 
delay  In  setting  objectives  for  stockpile  needs 
In  the  event  of  nuclear  war  is  In  Itself  a  clear 
Indication  that  those  studying  the  problem* 
have  had  difficulties  in  coping  with  the  nu- 
merous factors  that  must  be  taken  into  ae- 
wunt.  The  variables  involved  are  so  many 
that  one  questions  whether  any  nuclear 
•tockplle  objectives  can  be  calculated  except 
on  the  broadest  considerations.  The  type 
of  involved  calculations  that  have  been  used 
to  arrive  ait  conventional  war  stockpile  needs 
would  not  appear  feasible  in  assessing  nu- 
clear war  demands. 

«,^*..*™*"'^''  Mining  Congress  concludes 
that  the  national  security  would  be  better 
served  If  with  respect  to  each  commodity 
the  Government  maintained  stockpUes  equlv- 
^Z^llT^  *?  "^  counthy's  essential  r*. 
quirements  under  wartime  conditions  for  a 
stated  minimum  period,  regardless  of  the  ex- 
teat  Of  estimated  domestic  or  safe  supply 
of  the  commodity.  Obviously  if  this  country 
U  almost  entirely  dependent  on  imports  of 
a  commodity,  such  as  an.  a  longer  ttmeapan 

material  should  be  covered  with  at  l^l 
minimum  re«.rve.  The  lengtH  of  ttoe  mini! 
^^^°^  1^  »omethlng  on  which  op<nlona 
will  differ.  My  personal  view  te  that  an 
amount  equivalent  to  6-month  total  ««- 
mated  wartime  consumption— both  for  mlU- 
t*t7  and  civilian  purpose*-might  to 
appropriate.  •^s"*      ds 

.«'lf'°?^P."*  ^^'^  *'***<•  *»i  "uch  consider- 
ations  la   in    the   long   run   Ukely    to    nrove 

^ul^'''^.^'^  f  one  based  ^  "^"Z^ 
^culated  matiiematical  projections  of  highly 
hypothetical  assumptions. 

^,t'^^''^  *****  ^*  "t«*PUe  objectives 
are  recalculated  in  this  manner,  which  the 
American    Mining   Congress   feels   would   be 

m!'!^,""'!!^^;."*"*  ^nevertheless  remain,  the 
question  of  the  effect  on  the  domestic  min- 
fSi^'f  T^  °^  <ll8po6al8  of  materials  calcu- 
lated  to  be  surplus  under  the  new  rules. 

.»^*!!^i^  ™***'"  *^'^  minerals  are  hltfhlr 
affected  by  the  economic  cycle,  demand  con- 

^^^  '^.P'^**'  P«rvallli»K  'or  these  com- 
modities will  vary  greaUy  from  year  to  year. 

If  larp  scale  UquldaUon  of  stockpDe  sur- 
pluses had  begun  promptty  when  attention 
was  first  focused  on  the  problem  4  yean  a«p. 
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the  course  <tf  n^rketa  would  have  be«n  quit* 
different  froKL^tiat  haa  in  fact  occurred. 

The  law  watea  and  oongreaalonal  repr»- 
sentatlvea  have  frequently  reaiBnned  the  d»- 
slre  that  dlapoaal  of  stockpiled  matertala 
should  be  bandied  In  such  a  way  as  to  mini- 
mize market  disturbance.  Nevertheless,  no 
matter  how  skillfully  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Ooverument  agency 
charged  with  disposal,  may  conduct  Its  af- 
fairs, every  pound  sold  by  the  Ciovemment 
la  1  pound  leas  than  can  bit  sold  by  Industry. 
Every  pound  sold  has  some  effect  on  th* 
market. 

For  many  years  the  n.S.  Treasury  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  sell  so-called  "free 
silver"  from  Its  stocks  to  domestic  users. 
The  Treasury  chose  to  sell  silver  from  Ita 
stocks  at  tha  minimum  prlca  permitted 
under  the  Silver  Act  of  IMA.  These  Treasury 
sales  Imposed  a  price  celling  on  the  silver 
market  at  slightly  over  90  cents  an  ounce 
until  November  1961,  when  all  sales  were 
Abruptly  suspended  by  the  Government  be- 
cause the  free  stock  was  virtually  exhausted. 

following  suspension  of  Government  sales 
of  silver,  the  price  promptly  began  a  rise  that 
continued  xaiMX  It  reached  the  level  of  $1.39 
an  ounce.  At  that  point  redemption  of 
silver  certtflcatea  imposed  a  new  price  cell- 
ing. Thla  prlca  wlU  continue  In  effect  so 
long  as  the  Treastiry  continues  redemption 
of  silver  certificates  and  holds  stocks  for 
that  purpose. 

This  tllxjstratlon  from  th*  recent  prlc* 
history  of  a  commodity  that,  untU  last  year, 
was  not  Included  In  th*  Uat  of  stockpiled 
materials,  affords  a  clear  Illustration  of  tha 
power  that  the  Government  can  exercls* 
over  a  market  by  selling  from  the  stocks 
which  It  holds. 

In  every  commodity  In  which  the  Govern- 
ment holds  a  substantial  surplus — and  this 
would  Include  such  materials  as  lead,  sine, 
aluminum,  tin.  and  nickel — tha  General 
Servlcea  Administration  la  In  a  position  to 
lmf>ose  a  prlca  celling.  To  Its  credit  ona 
must  testify  that  It  haa  endeavored  not  to 
abus*  this  power  and  in  moat  instances  has 
accepted  the  prevailing  market  price  at  tha 
time  the  material  waa  offered  for  sale. 

Nevertheless  If  one  looks  back  to  Augxist 
1962,  when  there  waa  great  pressure  for 
prompt  liquidation  of  surplus  stockpiled 
materials,  one  can  see  what  might  have  hap- 
pened bad  the  administration  then  possessed 
the  power  to  begin  prompt  dlsfjosai  of  such 
materials  as  copper,  lead,  and  sine. 

The  prlc*  of  lead  la  today  $130  a  ton 
higher  than  It  was  In  August  I96X  Tha 
Government  has  sold  almost  100.000  tons  at 
lead  but  still  haa — based  on  today's  sero 
•tockpU*  objecttve — oiver  1.360.000  tons  at 
leswl  for  sale.  Thla  quantity  Is  equivalent 
to  a  full  year's  consumption  la  tha  United 
8tat«B.  If  sale*  had  begun  prom.ptly  In  th* 
summer  at  1963.  the  subsequent  price  recov- 
ery In  lead  would  not  have  occurred  and 
domaatlc  mine  production  could  not  hara 
made  the  modest  improvement  that  has 
since  been  reported. 

furthermore,  under  such  conditions.  In- 
Tvatments  currently  being  made  to  greatly 
CTparwl  tha  mlxilng  of  lead  in  southeast 
Missouri  might  not  have  been  undertaken 
because  of  an  unsatisfactory  price  situation. 

In  the  same  4- year  period  the  Government 
haa  sold  300.000  tons  at  sine,  aU  sine*  th* 
price  advanced  by  $60  a  ton  over  th*  leval 
prevailing  In  August.  1961.  l^a  Govern- 
ment haa  disposed  of  534.000  tons  of  copper; 
the  price  today  is  tlOO  a  ton  higher  than  it 
waa  In  August  1963. 

The  American  *""«"g  Congress  believes 
thea*  facta  clearly  rtatnnn strata  tha  dealra- 
toUlty  of  making  baat*  slowly  In  dlapoaal  of 
■tockpO*  commodlUaa. 

B«caas*  economic  condltlooa  do  diang*  ao 
widely  from  year  to  year,  there  is  great  merit 
In  a  frequent  review  of  tha  position  of  each 
material.    Tti*    administration    would    a|>- 


parently  Uka  the  greatest  possible  measure  of 
discretionary  authority  with  respect  to  future 
disposals.  To  tha  American  Mining  Con- 
gress It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  need 
for  congressional  approval  has  thus  far  actu- 
ally worked  materially  to  the  Government's 
advantage.  Programs  have  been  scrutinized 
more  carefully  as  a  consequence.  The  Gov- 
ernment's revenue  has  increased  because 
time  was  taken  to  consider  the  position. 

Gentlemen,  the  stockpile  is  a  great  na- 
tional asset.  It  represents  a  reserve  of  min- 
erals and  meals  that  exceeds  manyfold  the 
value  of  the  largest  single  known  ore  deposit 
anywhere  in  the  world.  To  dissipate  this 
reserve  at  an  accelerated  rate  simply  to  Im- 
prove the  immediate  balance  sheet  position 
of  the  Government  may  prove  to  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolLsh. 

The  country  Is  ciirrently  Involved  In  a 
grave  political  and  military  situation  over- 
seas. A  major  buUwark  for  the  defense  posi- 
tion of  this  country  is  the  stockpile.  Re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  to  domestic 
production  or  to  overseas  supplies,  our  con- 
tinued ability  to  make  milltsiry  weapons  and 
to  maintain  our  essential  Industrial  activity 
Is  underwritten  by  tha  stockpile  reserve,  a 
splendid  Insurance  policy. 


DaTid  RockefeDer  Spealu  on  tbe  Popa- 
UtioB  Problem  uid  Economk  ProgrcM 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   MOBTH    CABOUMS 

IN  THS  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
cient curse  of  privation  and  hunger  haa 
become  the  crisis  of  our  time.  Exploding 
populations  threaten  starvation  In  many 
places  of  the  world.  One  of  the  Nation's 
leading  bankers  has  spoken  out  on  this 
crisis.  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  president 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  addressed 
the  Ekx>nomlc  Club  of  Detroit  on  F^eb- 
ruary  14  on  "The  Population  Problem 
and  Economic  Progress."  His  Insight 
Into  the  Interlocking  problems  of  popula- 
tions and  the  world  food  gap  is  such 
that  it  is  my  thought  that  Members  of 
Congress  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  share  his  broad  information  and  prob- 
ing* for  solutions.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  tbe  permission  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Rockefeller's  speech  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RicoRo: 

TBI     POFTTUkTION     PmOBlXIC     AMD     ECONOIOO 

Pmocaaa* 

(Excerpt  from  an  address  by  David  Rocke- 
feller, president.  Chaa*  Manhattan  Bank, 
before  Economic  Club  of  Detroit.  February 
14.  1966) 

I  refer  to  the  deeperata  chase  of  the  world's 
reaouroea.  particularly  agricultural  produc- 
tion, to  catch  up  with  the  acceleraUng  growth 
of  tha  global  population. 

Tha  increasing  Imbalanc*  between  people 
and  food  vastly  complicate*  tha  continuing 
task  of  spurring  economic  progress  In  the 
lesser  developed  nations,  and  brings  to  that 
task  a  new  not*  of  urgency.  It  meana  that 
iwpulation  trends  must  be  taken  fuUy  Into 
acoount  In  national  planning.  It  means  that 
greatly  lncreaa*d  agricultural  production 
must  be  given  new  emphasis  in  the  allocaUon 
of  national  resources.  It  means  that  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  must  reaaaign  the  pri- 


orities by  which  they  render  assistance  to 
undeveloped  lands. 

In  other  words,  the  problem  of  population 
and  the  productiveness  of  agriculture  must 
be  given  a  ne^  and  far  greater  emphasis  in 
all  thinking  and  actions  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic advance  of  the  developing  world,  or 
that  advance  simply  cannot  take  place. 

The  dangers  ahead  are  spwUed  out  In  stark 
statistics.  At  the  present  rate  of  Increckse, 
the  world's  population  of  more  than  3  billion 
wlU  double  In  the  next  three  and  a  half 
decades.  The  doubling  time  is  a  mere  25 
years  In  Latin  America. 

The  developing  nations  do  not  offer  their 
people  a  satisfactory  sustenance  today.  If 
they  are  to  do  so  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
doubling  food  production  will  not  suffice. 
They  mutt  achieve  a  fourfold  Increase  In 
food  supply.  World  farm  production  has 
been  rising  armually  by  lees  than  3  percent, 
while  the  population  is  growing  by  3  per- 
cent or  mora  In  many  of  the  neediest 
countries. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Par  East,  and  Africa, 
per  capita  food  production  has  actually  de- 
clined over  the  post  few  years.  Unless  this 
trend  Is  reversed,  widespread  famine  will  be 
a  grim  condition  of  life — or.  rather,  of 
death — In  large  areas  of  the  world,  and  many 
past  efforts  to  sUmulat*  economic  develop- 
ment WlU  prove  to  have  been  relatively 
meaningless.  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
recent  famine  in  India  to  appreciate  what 
could  b«  in  store  on  a  much  broader  scale. 

The  problem  may  be  largely  biological  and 
agrlcultut«l;  but  tha  aolution  la.  In  great 
measure,  economic.  That  Is  why  I  feel  this 
Issue  Ls  both  timely  and  relevant  even  for  vis 
in  the  business  and  financial  community  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

It  Intimately  involves  you  and  me  simply 
because  wie  belong  to  the  family  of  man.  and 
tha  plight  of  our  fellow  men  anywhere  In  the 
world  should  engage  our  compassionate  re- 
gard. With  untold  millions  facing  imminent 
starratlca.  w«  cannot  be  cod  tent  blandly 
to  enjoy  our  own  sustenance,  without  at  tha 
same  ttma  sacrificing  our  spiritual  values. 
So  on  humanitarian  grounds  alone,  this 
subject  commands  our  attention  and  our 
action. 

Another  reaaon  for  our  concern  Is  that  our 
Intereats  aa  dtizena  of  a  democratic  society, 
which  se^s  to  endure  and  to  triumph  in  a 
sharply  divided  world,  are  threatened  by  con- 
tinued dlsf>arity.  Unless  we  cloeo  the  gap 
between  population  and  food  supply  and  tha 
gap  between  wealthy  and  poor  nations,  al- 
legiances wUl  be  shifted  by  despair.  ldec4og- 
lea  win  seem  dry  aa  dust,  and  pockets  of 
security  will  ba  engulfed  by  a  sea  of  want. 
We  risk  unleashing  upon  this  globe  a  frus- 
tration, a  bitterness,  an  anguished  fury  mora 
exploelv*  than  th*  growth  of  population 
Itself. 

Finally,  tha  economic  well-being  of  busi- 
ness here  In  the  United  Statea  Is  Increasingly 
dependent  on  material  progress  in  other 
countries.  UntU  they  eacaj>e  the  crushing 
burden  of  a  popvilatlon  growing  faster  than 
food  Aipply,  mapy  of  these  nations  wlU  be 
unable  to  cross  the  tlireshold  of  sustained 
development,  or  to  create  a  climate  of  stabU- 
Ity  and  order  which  is  necessary  to  attract 
private  capital.  This  can  be  a  vicious  circle, 
for  direct  private  Investment  overseas  la  as 
vitally  Impoctant  to  us  in  the  United  States 
as  it  Is  to  tbe  developing  nations.  Already 
direct  U5.  private  Investment  overseas 
amounts  to  over  #44  bUUon,  having  risen  38 
percent  in  the  last  3  years.  These  invest- 
ments are  now  producing  an  Income  of  some 
•6  blUioa  a  year.  Soxind  development  and 
continuing  Investment  abroad  are  also  neces- 
sary to  secure  sources  of  supply  for  materials 
required  by  our  domestic  productive  plant. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Obviously  wa  cannot  proaper  in  eco- 
nomic Isolation.  Tet,  the  whole  intricate 
weave  of  IntemaUonal  commerce  and  finance 
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ean  l)ecoaie  unraveled  if  rampant  popula- 
tion growth  prevents  modem  economic  de- 
velopment from  taking  place  in  many  parte 
of  the  world.  In  order  to  speed  eoonomlo 
progress  and  improve  standards  of  Uvlng 
in  the  developing  nations,  as  well  as  to 
secure  our  own  freedom  and  jM-oeperlty  In  a 
highly  Interdependent  world.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  take  four  essential  steps. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  even  our 
mo6t  strenuo\is  and  enlightened  efforts  at 
economic  expansion  will  be  Infiufflclent.  un- 
less they  Include  an  unremitting  search  for 
programs  of  family  planning  which  are 
realistic,  effecUve,  and  generally  acceptable. 
It  Is  not  for  us  in  the  United  States  to  try 
dictating  the  approach  that  others  should 
take  to  this  difficult  quesUon.  Nevertheless, 
I  do  believe  it  Is  proper  for  us  to  give  special 
reoognltlon  to  thoee  whose  programs  signify 
a  commitment  to  progress. 

A  second  necessary  step  requires  the 
emerging  nations  to  follow  a  pattern  of 
economic  development  firmly  rooted  in  the 
enhancement  of  their  agricultural  base. 
Too  many  of  them  have  been  captivated  by 
the  fetish  of  industrialization,  seeking 
status  in  steel  mills  and  prestige  in  air- 
lines, but  neglecting  the  development  of 
their  agricultiu-e.  They  forget  that  the  bed- 
rock of  progress  Ues  in  the  soil,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  depend  much  longer  on 
massive  Imports  of  agricultural  products. 
Instead,  they  must  formulate  realistic  pro- 
grams for  the  advancement  of  their  own 
agrtctiltural  sufficiency. 

The  problem  Is  technical,  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic. Programs  for  improvement  must 
reflect  a  receptivity  to  new  agricultural  prac- 
tices and  a  reoognltlon  of  the  need  for  giving 
high  priority  to  their  Implementation.  With 
the  reserve  of  uncultivated  land  steadUy 
diminishing.  It  becomes  all  the  mwe  Im- 
portant to  upgrade  the  yield. 

Clearly,  the  developing  natjaii^iust  also 
put  heightened  emphasis  on  modem  farm 
machinery,  on  promising  techniques  relating 
to  preparation  of  the  soU,  on  the  growing 
of  crops  and  on  the  processing  of  food.  And 
Just  as  obviously,  all  these  things  call  for 
an  intensified  educational  effort. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  urgent  concern 
to  Inaugurate  a  massive  and  varied  array  of 
training  programs  for  the  rural  populations. 
Providing  maximum  educational  opportunity 
for  the  young,  and  channeling  that  oppor- 
tunity in  accordance  with  the  real  needs  of 
their  society.  Is  crlUcally  Important. 

Sound  development  requires  priorities  in 
the  use  of  material,  as  well  as  human  re- 
sources. The  nations  which  stand  today  on 
the  tlireshold  of  modernization  must  take 
measures  which  stimulate  capital  invest- 
ment, both  public  and  private,  in  those 
activiues  which  enhance  their  agricultural 
base  or  buUd  logically  upon  it.  This  means 
paying  attention  to  economic  fundamentals, 
and  not  squandering  severely  limited  trea- 
sure on  meaningless  monuments  to  national 
presUge.  The  cement  which  is  needed  for 
roads,  should  not  be  poured  into  a  showcase 
aports  stadium.  The  capital  which  Is  needed 
to  clear  virgin  land  should  not  go  Into  erect- 
ing a  luxury  apartment  house.  The  foreign 
exchange  which  could  be  spent  for  farm 
Implements  should  not  be  used  to  purchase 
fleets  of  Government  limousines.  Rather 
careful  management  of  public  Investments 
must  be  coupled  with  incentives  which 
guide  private  Investment  Into  the  most  pro- 
ductive uses. 

Without  neglecting  a  balanced  and  healthy 
industrial  growth,  capital  must  first  be  con- 
centrated on  the  Improvement  of  agriculture 
Combined  with  better  educaUon.  it  creates 
a  solid  foundaUon  for  sound  economic  de- 
velopment. After  stobUizlng  the  popuUtlon, 
that  Is  the  second  essential  step. 

A  third  step  Is  to  achieve  maxlmiun  effec- 
tiveness from  outside  programs  of  assistance 
to  the  developing  nations.    ThU  must  be  a 
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)olnt  responsibUity  of  tlie  Industrtaliaed  and 
tlie  developing  nations. 

Enhancing  food  production  involve*  much 
more  than  clearing  land,  scattering  seeds, 
spreading  fertUlzer  and  graying  pesticides 
The  actual  problem  of  feeding  masses  of  peo- 
ple also  calls  for  buUdlng  roads  and  laying 
tracks,  for  setting  up  networks  of  transpor- 
tation and  distribution,  for  dredging  rivers 
and  improving  harbors,  for  erecting  storage 
facilities  and  constructing  dams — those  many 
things  that  are  grouped  under  the  name  of 
inf rastmcture.  There  U  also  need  for  a  host 
of  small  Industries.  We  cannot  Just  Intro- 
duce modem  technology  on  the  farms  leav- 
ing all  other  aspects  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic fabric  in  a  primitive  state,  and  hope 
to  succeed. 

Clearly  the  whole  process  of  development 
in  the  emerging  nations  requires  a  consider- 
able measure  of  outside  assistance.  If  it  is  to 
move  with  adequate  speed.    Our  foreign  aid 
program  is  intended  to  help  meet  this  need, 
and  we  are  serving  our  own  best  Interests 
in  providing  such  assistance.     While   some 
aspects  of  the  U.S.  program  have  been  dis- 
appointing,   others    have    proved    extraordi- 
narily successful,  and  In  general  the  program 
has  greatly  improved  in  recent  years — thanks 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  skill  and  ability 
of  David  Bell,  the  present  AID  administrator. 
The  capital  we  liave  dispensed  through  such 
multinational   agencies  aa   the  World   Bank 
has  also  reaped  noteble  benefits.    Under  the 
brUliant   leadership    of   Eugene   Black,"  and 
more  recently  of  George  Woods,  the  World 
Bank  has  gained  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
experience  In  dealing  with  development  prob- 
lems.   It  has  an  exemplary  record  of  applying 
realistic  economic  reasoning,  and  a  certain 
immunity   to   the  distracting  infiuencee   of 
intematlonal  poUtics.    It  Is  parUcularly  well 
equipped  to  provide  aid  in  the  buUdlng  of 
tliat  infrastructure  wliich  is  an  indispensable 
Ingredient  of  economic  advance.    Moreover, 
it  often  makes  Its  parUclpatlon  contingent 
on  the  benefiting  naUons  taking  basic  steps 
to  maximize  their  contribution  to  their  own 
development. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  could 
weU  consider  channeling  a  larger  share  of  its 
aid  for  infrastructure  and  other  large-scale 
development  projects  through  multinational 
institutions.  Our  contribution  to  the  new 
Asian  Development  Bank  Is  a  highly  promis- 
ing example.  I  am  tiopeful  that  a  similar 
program  will  be  created  for  Africa.  On  a 
broader  scale.  I  think  we  should  offer  to  in- 
crease our  subscription  to  the  Intematlonal 
Development  AasoclaUon  of  the  World  Bank. 
Contrary  to  fears  in  some  quarters  that  aid 
administered  through  International  agenciea 
has  an  adverse  effect  on  VS.  balance  of  pay- 
ments, there  Is  good  evidence  to  indicate 
that  a  heightened  emphasis  on  the  muiU- 
natlonal  approach  wiU  not  have  a  more  ad- 
verse effect  on  our  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lems than  do  our  bUateral  programs,  in 
which  more  than  80  percent  of  aid  funds  are 
tied  to  VS.  exports. 

However.  I  would  make  any  Increase  in  our 
contribution  to  international  agencies  con- 
ditioned on  its  being  matched  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  other  industrialized  nations. 
In  view  of  the  dlaproporUonate  mUltary 
burden  the  United  States  has  assumed  in  de- 
fense of  the  free  world,  our  industrialized 
allies  can  and  should  increase  their  share  of 
economic  help  to  the  developing  nations. 
The  magnitude  of  the  problem  Is  far  beyond 
the  capablllUes  of  Just  our  own  country,  and 
thU  should  be  acknowledged  by  out  friends 
who  have  an  equal  stake  in  its  soluUon  I 
believe  they  are  more  apt  to  agree  to  an  in- 
creased contrtbutlMi  U  it  Is  channeled 
through  international  agencies. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  should  also 
go  right  ahead  with  certain  of  its  bilateral 
aid  efforts.  One  field  wlUch  senns  to  me 
highly  appropriate  for  bUateral  aid  U  tech- 
nical assistance  In  areas  such  as  agrtctilture 
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bealtli.  and  edueatlon.  The  enormous  de- 
mands placed  on  us  by  global  population 
growth  and  the  faUure  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate food  supply  make  It  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  our  aid  be  directed  to  areas  of 
maximum  need  and  where  It  can  be  most 
effectively  utilized. 

Pot  this  reason.  I  very  much  favor  extend- 
ing meaningful  help  to  programs  aimed  at 
bringing  population  and  food  supply  into 
balance  through  practical  family  planning. 
There  are  also  compelling  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing to  give  technical  assistance  to  many 
countries,  so  as  to  speed  the  process  of  agri- 
cultural modernization. 

Equally  worthy  of  our  support  are  educa- 
tional programs  overseas.  They  are  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  plans  to  Improve  agri- 
cultural productivity  and  are  of  comparable 
importance  for  Industrial  growth. 

It  is  also  encouraging  that  the  President 
has  given  renewed  emphasis  to  the  fight 
against  disease  on  a  wide  front,  supplement- 
ing the  excellent  health  programs  conducted 
by  the  United  NaUons  World  Health  Orga- 
nization and  other  Institutions,  both  pubUc 
and  private. 

We  should  make  widely  available  techni- 
cal, educational,  and  health  assistance  to 
the  many  needy  countries  where  it  can  have 
a  reasonably  quick  and  significant  impact. 

On  the  other  liand,  I  am  strongly  per- 
suaded that  our  surplus  food  aid  and  our 
program  of  capital  grants — tfPthe  extent  we 
continue  them  on  a  bilater^  basis— should 
be  concentrated  on  fewer  recipients.  Dis- 
persing our  investment  efforts  among  doeens 
of  naUons  usually  results  In  making  our  con- 
trtbuUon  to  each  of  them  too  small  to  con- 
sUtute  a  real  difference,  at  the  same  time 
depriving  those  reUttvely  few  which  could 
competently  utilize  more  aid. 

By  concentrating  our  aid  on  those  coun- 
tries which  are  best  able  and  most  prepared 
to  mobilize  themselves  effecUvely  in  the  war 
against  want,  we  shaU  speed  the  day  when 
they  WlU  no  longer  require  our  assistance 
For  Instance,  Taiwan  reached  that  milestone 
last  year,  and  our  massive  aid  program  there 
has  come  to  an  end.  As  others  achieve  rela- 
tive self-sulBclency  In  the  future,  we  ean 
then  turn  our  attention  to  nations  which 
wm  newly  arrive  at  the  stage  where  they  can 
make  proper  use  of  our  aid. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  changed  di- 
rections wliereby  our  aaslstance  can  more 
closely  match  real  needs  and  actual  oppor- 
tunities. 

A  am  pleased  to  note  that  Preeldent  John- 
son U  oaUing  for  the  abandonment  of  PubUc 
Law  480  as  a  program  for  dl^xjsing  of  agrt- 
oultural  surpluses  at  home.  Instead,  it  is  to 
become  a  positive  part  of  our  fwelgn  assist- 
ance program.  Except  for  fcrtaln  emergen- 
cies, American  food  aid  and  other  major 
forms  of  economic  assistance  relating  to  agri- 
culture should  be  given  <«ily  whwe  there  Is 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  plan  for  agricul- 
tural self-help  or  for  compensatory  develop- 
ment of  nonagrlcultural  exports,  which  can 
pay  for  the  Import  of  needed  food.  Ameri- 
can assistance  should  additionally  reqxiire 
tliat  recipient  nations  have  economic  pro- 
grams that  reaUsticaUy  reflect  their  present 
and  future  popuUtlons.  The  plain  truth  is 
that,  no  matter  how  good  our  Intentions  or 
how  great  our  beneflcence.  we  cannot  reaUy 
help  those  who  wUl  not  help  themselves  It 
serves  no  useful  purpose  to  fcwget  the  differ- 
ence between  the  have-nots  and  the  wiU- 
nots. 

Of  course,  we  cannot  ask  otliers  to  adhere 
to  long-term  plans  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
make  long-term  oommitmenta  ourselves  I 
can  understand  congressional  preference  tat 
year-to-year  appropriations  in  the  past  but 
they  are  not  well  suited  to  our  present'pro- 
gram.  Aside  from  handicapping  long-term 
planxUng,  thU  practice  imposes  on  our  gen- 
•raUy  very  competent  aid  administrators  the 
OMistant  task  of  defending,  explaining,  and 
lobbying  in  the  legislative  halls. 
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MakLng  our  KOvemmanUI  M«Utanc«  to  th« 
dercloplng  naUooa  mor*  eilectlT*  axkd  mcrv 
rMiUatle,  and  bavlnc  tboae  oaUoos  undertak* 
programa  o(  population  oontxol  and  agricul- 
tural productivity.  ar«  three  ways  In  whicli 
to  mount  an  attack  on  the  maaaive  problem 
of  feeding  the  peoplea  of  the  world  and  ad- 
vancing their  material  well-l>elng.  But  the 
Job  can  never  be  achieved  by  goverumenta 
alone. 

A  fourth  requirement  Is  to  encourage  fully 
the  rlska.  the  cooipetltloa.  the  performance, 
and  the  frulta  of  private  enterprise. 

This  is  necessary  In  order  to  mobilize  the 
Immense  amounts  of  capital  required  for 
economic  development.  For  Instance.  In 
countries  where  InduatrLallaatlon  has  started, 
experience  shows  that — In  addition  to  popu- 
lation control,  education,  good  nianagement, 
and  healthy  cotnpetltloo — a  responsible  and 
efSctent  Investment  of  30  percent  of  their 
groM  national  product  Is  needed  to  raise  their 
gixMrth  rate  to  3  percent  per  capita,  which 
would  result  in  a  doubling  every  23  years. 
This  means  that  a  nation  of  200  million 
people,  with  per  capita  Incomes  averaging 
only  1150  a  year,  would  need  annual  invest- 
ments of  no  leas  than  >6  billion  In  CKder  to 
move  toward  self-sustaining  growth.  Capi- 
tal of  this  magnitude  can  be  mobilized  only 
If  the  Government  does  Its  utmost  u)  pursue 
policies  designed  to  encourage  savings  and 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Investors. 

Experience  shows  that  where  these  con- 
ditions prevail,  economic  development  does 
take  place.  But  It  wlU  not  take  place  unless 
the  developing  nations  adopt  policies  of  p>osl- 
tlve  receptivity  to  the  Investment  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  capital.  And  I  regret 
to  say  that  a  ntunber  of  countries  have  so 
far  been  doing  the  opposite.  They  have 
frustrated  free  enterprise  with  a  tangle  ol 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  conditions 
that  render  effective  Investment  virtually 
Impossible,  "ptls  Is  one  reason  why  our  own 
Oovemment'a  assistance  should  be  condi- 
tioned uf>on  a  change  in  these  attitudes  and 
policies  abroad. 

In  addition,  X  believe  our  Government 
should  give  Incentives  here  at  honie  to  In- 
vestments In  the  developing  nations — In- 
centives whereby  VS.  business  will  be  en- 
couraged to  help  areas  such  as  Latin  America 
raise  their  per  capita  use  of  fertilizer,  which 
la  now  leas  than  one-tenth  that  in  our  own 
1:  to  help  the  developing  nations  acquire 
than  the  mere  8  percent  of  the  world's 
tractors  with  which  they  now  struggle  to 
accomplish  a  monumental  Job. 

Speclflcally.  I  urge  that  Congress  adopt  the 
propoaal  •  •  •  which  would  give  »  30- 
percent  tax  credit  In  the  first  year  on  Invest- 
ments In  developing  countries,  and  I  most 
certainly  believe  such  credits  should  apply 
to  Investments  which  relate  to  agricultural, 
as  well  as  industrial  improvement.  •  •  • 
It  U  also  my  conviction  that,  by  broadening 
still  further  and  simplifying  the  risk  guar- 
antees that  our  Oovernment  provides  for 
qualified  overseas  Investments,  more  bual- 
nessea  would  avail  themselves  of  venture- 
some opportunities. 

The  challenge  confronting  us  throughout 
the  world  today  requires  the  Imaginative 
and  harmonious  mobilizing  of  all  the  re- 
■ourcM  at  our  command.  We  face  a  com- 
mon OtaU.  It  Is  composed  of  Interlocking 
proMaOM.  for  which  there  are  enly  Inter- 
dependent solutions.  This  fact  acts  as  s 
compulsion  for  cooperation. 

In  acknowledging  this,  let  us  think  of 
tboae  who  ahall  be  bom  to  pain,  if  we  do  not 
hold  forth  promise.  Let  us  resolve  to 
conquer  the  ancient  curse  of  privation.  Let 
iis  accept,  too.  that  It  Is  not  enough  Just  to 
produce  the  means  of  life.  We  miist  also 
provide  for  a  manner  of  living. 

Children  need  more  than  merely  to  be  fed. 
TlMy  need  decent  homes  and  healthy  sur- 
ronmMiif  ■  They  need  schools  In  whlcli  to 
leam  and   parka  in   which  to   {day.    They 


need  the  sound  prospects  of  employment 
and  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  and  enhxmce 
their  cultural  endowment.  Our  task  is  no 
less  than  the  shaping  of  entire  societies 
which  are  congenial  to  the  aspirations  of 
man. 

As  we  approach  this  critical  passage  In  the 
long  course  of  civilization,  may  we  all  deter- 
mine that  our  deeds  shall  prove  equal  to  our 
dreams. 


Calling  Mr.  Keen,  Tracer  of  Lost  Persons 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  column  from 
the  February  28  Issue  of  Broadcasting 
magazine: 
Calling  Ma.  Kkxn,  Traces  of  Lost  Pkrsons 

Who  Is  Edward  Paul  Mat  tar  in? 

What  Is  the  U.S.  Association  of  Television 
Viewers? 

These  questions  were  being  asked  all  over 
Washington  and  In  State  capitals  last  week 
and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  answers. 

On  Wednesday,  February  23,  form  letters 
bearing  Mr.  Mattar's  signature  and  listing 
him  as  national  executive  director  of  USATV 
began  turning  up.  TTie  only  return  address 
woa  the  National  Press  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

The  letter  said  USATV  was  a  nonprofit  as- 
sociation aimed  at  Improving  TV  programing 
and  Inviting  the  reclplenu  "to  l>ecome  a 
member  of  our  National  Adviswy  Board,  and 
to  nominate  10  constituents  for  membership 
on  the  board."  The  Invitations  were  made 
for  the  "board  of  trusteee" — no  names  given. 

Before  the  week  was  out  broadcasters  were 
wondering  If  Mr.  Mattar  might  not  be  an 
undercover  lobbyist  for  community  antenna 
TV  interests. 

The  National  Community  Television  As- 
sociation said  he  wasn't  one  of  Its  men  and 
quesUoned  If  this  Idea  might  not  be  part  erf 
broadcaster  lobby.  ThU  premise  was  denied 
by  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  the  AssoctaUon  of  Maximum  Service 
Telecasters. 

WB>NESDAT'9     ICAIL 

The  letters  came  to  light  when  some  of 
the  Congressmen  opened  their  maU  Wednes- 
day morning.  They  had  not  heard  oX  Mr. 
Mattar  or  his  organization  and  began  asking 
questions. 

The  National  Press  building  said  Mr.  Mattar 
w.<is  receiving  his  mall  at  the  offices  of  Chit- 
tenden Press  Service,  a  firm  that  distributes 
releases  to  news  offices.  However,  Chittenden 
officials  said  they  were  acting  only  as  a  drop 
point  for  the  USATV  mall. 

Contacted  Friday,  February  25,  at  Eastern 
College,  Baltimore,  where  he  Is  acting  dean  of 
students  and  an  instructor,  Mr.  Mattar  said 
he  already  had  12  affirmative  responses  from 
his  mailing.  He  said  the  letters  had  been 
sent  to  all  Representatives  and  Senators, 
some  Governors,  and  others. 

Mr.  Matter,  26,  said  USATV  Is  his  "brain- 
child" and  Its  purpose  Is  to  open  more  TV 
time  to  public  service  programing.  However, 
he  Is  aware  such  programs  can't  be -welfare 
cases,  that  the  stations  and  networks  have 
to  be  paid  for  alrtime  and  production. 

To  this  end  he  wants  to  create  a  broad  base 
of  support  to  show  programers  and  advertis- 
ers that  viewers  actively  support  public  serv- 
ice programing.  In  this  way  he  hopes  more 
time  may  be  opened  to  similarly  sponsored 


programs.  Although  the  number  of  viewers 
of  such  shows  might  be  smaller,  he  said, 
"their  ntt  worth  might  be  substantially 
more." 

He  said  he  doesn't  believe  any  good  purpose 
can  be  served  by  "fiag  waving  and  negative 
approaches."  He  called  the  approach  of  the 
National  Association  for  Better  Radio  and 
Television  in  counting  the  number  of  mug- 
gings In  a  program  as  "Irrelevant." 

Mr.  Mattar  Intends  to  locate  In  the  Na- 
tional Press  building  as  soon  as  USATV  has 
enough  funds  for  office  space  and  a  staff. 
The  cost  of  the  mailings  are  coming  out  of 
his  pocket,  he  said,  and  financing  from 
USATV  members  or  supporters  will  all  be 
voluntary.  He  hopes  "to  operate  In  such  a 
manner  to  Justify  foundation  support." 

Other  members  of  the  USATTt  board  were 
IdenUfled  as  Frank  T.  Relabate,  a  Baltimore 
lawyer,  and  Suzanne  Royter,  a  Washington 
public  relations  executive. 

Mr.  Mattar  had  been  active  In  New  York 
State  politics  and  worked  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination  for  Gov.  Nelson 
Rockefeller  (New  York)  in  1964. 


Atlantic  Federation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  James 
Reston  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  Friday.  March  4,  1966.  The 
subject  of  the  column  is  the  need  for 
political  reconstruction  and  experimen- 
tation in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  a  need 
which  is  imperative  under  the  threat  of 
withdrawal  by  Prance's  President  de 
Gaulle. 

I  think  It  is  particularly  interesting 
that  Mr.  Reston  cites  the  work  of  the 
House  Republican  task  force  on  NATO 
Unity  led  by  Congressman  Paux.  Finduey 
in  Introducing  a  resolution  to  establish 
an  Atlantic  union  delegation  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  a  much  closer  asso- 
ciation of  the  Atlantic  options. 

The  future  of  the  aHmnce  Is  a  matter 
of  pressing  concern.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  read  this  article  and  lend 
their  active  support  to  the  Atlantic  un- 
ion deleagtion  resolution. 

THS      PVJRCOTTKN      RrVOHTTTOW 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  March  3. — The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  was  formed 
m  years  ago  this  week,  and  though  na- 
tionalism Is  the  moet  powerful  political  force 
In  the  world  today,  the  Ideal  of  political  fed- 
eraUon  is  stlU  very  much  alive. 

Even  In  the  agony  of  war  In  southeast  Asia 
and  rebellion  In  Africa,  some  leaders  are  still 
talking  about  regional  federal  associations 
and  the  forgotten  American  Revolution  as 
the  ultimate  soluUon  to  their  problems. 

The  more  the  British  yearn  for  Isolation, 
the  more  their  urgent  economic  problems 
force  them  to  reconsider  Joining  Europe,  and 
even  here  In  Washington  the  old  Idea  of  At- 
lantic federation  comes  up  whenever  the  At- 
lantic Alliance  seems  to  be  falling  apart. 

ACTION   IM  OONGBXSS 

This  week  a  group  of  young  Congressmen 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  led  by  Repre- 
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sentatlve  Paul  Findlet,  R^ubllcan  trf  nu- 
nols.  Introduced  a  resolution  to  eetabliKh  an 
AtlanUc  union  delegation.  Alarmed  by  Pree- 
Ident  de  Gaulle's  threat  to  take  France  out 
of  NATO  In  19«9  and  by  the  failure  of  the 
alUea  to  devise  common  policies  for  common 
problems  In  the  Atlantic,  Aaia.  and  elsewhere 
the  Congressmen  have  called  for  a  study  of 
a  much  closer  association  of  the  Atlantic 
nations. 

Paradoxically,  the  movement  gets  Its  main 
thrust  from  within  the  Republican  Party 
once  the  center  of  American  Isolation,  and  It 
has  the  written  support  of  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon,  Governors  Romney,  of 
Michigan,  Scranton,  of  Pennsylvania.  Hat- 
field, of  Oregon,  and  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  and  former  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
o*  Arizona. 

What  the  resolution  proposes  Is  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  Congrees  appoint  an 
18-man  delegation  of  both  partlee  to  explore 
with  repreeentatlves  of  other  Atlantic  naUons 
•the  poeslbUlty  of  agreement  on  a  declaraUon 
that  the  eventual  goal  of  their  peoples  Is  to 
transform  their  present  alliance  Into  a  fed- 
eral union." 

THB  CONTROVXBST 

'■We  believe  it  helpful.-  the  Congressmen 

Id,     Indeed   highly   Important,   to   define 

sarly  the  goals  we  seek.  •  •  •  The  futxire  of 

e  alliance  Is  a  matter  of  pressing  concern 

n  several  respecU  It  Is  presently  suffering 

the    'infractions    and    Interruptions'    which 

George   Washington  said   are   typical   of  aU 

alliances. 

^   "Just  as  Washington  saw  the  need  for  a 
govemmrnt  for  the  whole,'  so  we  see  the 
need  eventually  to  have  one  for  the  whole  of 
the  Atlantic  community." 

This  Is.  of  course,  much  further  than  most 
officials  or  legislators  here  are  prepared  to  go 
but  the  world  is  changing  fast  and  the  pres- 
ent system  of  loose  alliances  Is  not  only  fall- 
ing to  keep  pace  with  the  Integrating  tides  of 
contemporary  history  but  Is  disintegrating 
raster  than  U  generally  realized. 

No  doubt  It  win  have  to  disintegrate  even 
more  before  it  gets  serious  attention  here 
but  meanwhile  a  quiet  study  of  the  poesl- 
bUltles  of  a  different  kind  of  association 
could  do  no  harm. 
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Tlie  Role  of  liie  Cvil  PoBce  Force 
in  Free  World  Defense 


VICTOHT  FROM  DEFEAT 

Most  Of  the  major  constructive  achieve- 
ments of  the  last  generation  in  the  Atlantic 
came  out  of  chaos  and  collapse.  The  United 
Nations  was  formed  when  the  world  was  still 
»t  war.  The  Marshall  plan  became  a  reality 
orUy  In  the  face  of  economic  disaster  In 
Burope.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organl- 
saUon  could  not  be  created  untu  the  Red 
Army  threatened  to  paralyze  the  political  wUl 
of  Western  Europe,  and  Jean  Monnet  was  not 
able  to  make  progress  toward  the  unification 
Of  that  Continent  untU  the  threat  of  nation- 
alism and  separation  frightened  the  Euro- 
peans Into  unified  economic  experiments 

Fortunately,  there  are  a  few  far-sighted 
men  In  the  alliance  who  see  the  need  for  po- 
litical reconstruction  and  experimentation 
among  them  Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson, 
of  Canada,  and  former  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter,  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Robert  Anderson  In  this  country. 

JOHNSON'S  DBCISION 

Much  win  depend,  however,  on  President 
Johnson's  reaction  to  the  proposed  study 
He  has  always  been  an  enthuslarthTsupporter 
of  the  Federal  principle  for  other  nations 
but  never  very  keen  about  It  as  a  means  to 
Atlantic  union. 

Stm,  he  Is  deeply  worried  about  the  decline 
of  the  alliance  and  eager  for  new  projects 
that  will  emphasize  the  larger  objectives  of 
hta  foreign  poUcy,  rather  than  the  narrow 
frustrations  of  Vietnam. 

On  this  basis  he  may  at  least  support  a 
study  of  the  prospects,  but  without  his  sup- 
port It  will  probably  not  even  be  put  to  the 
vote. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF   VTROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  commissioner  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  PoUce,  George  B.  McClellan, 
gave  an  address  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  International  Police  Academy 
here  in  Washington.  He  was  introduced 
by  WUllam  S.  Gaud,  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  which  introduction  out- 
lines the  importance  of  the  remarks  of 
Commissioner  McClellan  and  qualifies 
him  as  a  man  who  has  distinguished 
himself  nationally  and  internationally  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement. 

The  International  Police  Academy, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Byron  Engle 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Safety, 
performs  a  very  vital  mission,  not  only  In 
American  but  also  In  free  world  security. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  Commissioner* 
McClellan,  in  his  remarks,  touches  on 
the  vital  role  that  is  played  by  the  police 
officer  in  the  pattern  of  free  world  de- 
fense and,  for  that  reason,  I  wanted  to 
bring  his  address  to  the  attention  of  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  felt  that  other 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  inter- 
ested in  seeing  the  biographical  sketch 
of  Commissioner  McCleUan  which  I  am 
inserting  following  the  remarks.  As  this 
sketch  points  out,  he  has  over  33  years 
of  outstanding  public  service  that  quali- 
fied him  to  head  the  world-renowned 
Canadian  Mounted  Police. 


Remarks  of  William  S.  Gaxto,  Deptrrr  An- 

MINISTRATOB,    FOB    THE    AGENCY    FOR    INTER- 
NATIONAL Devixopmknt 

(At  the  graduation  ceremonies  Feb.  18,  1966 
Intwnatlonal  PoUce  Academy,  Office  of 
Safety.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Department  oC  State,  Washington 
D.C.)  " 

Mr.  McClellan,  honored  guests,  members  ot 
the  graduating  classes,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men. It  Is  always  with  great  satisfaction  and 
pride  that  I  appear  in  this  Institution,  and 
I  always  think  of  the  flist  time  I  was  here. 
The  flrBt,  graduation  ceremonies  that  we  held 
In  this  building  were  nearly  2  years  ago.  The 
main  speaker  on  that  occasion  was  then  At- 
torney General  Robert  Kknkict,  now  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  from  New  York.  When  we  start 
talking  about  men  who  were  really  respon- 
sible for  this  Academy  and  the  programs  we 
are  engaged  In,  and  which  you  have  been 
participating  In,  two  men  are  at  the  top  of 
the  Ust;  one  is  President  Kennedy  himself 
the  other  U  his  brother.  Attorney  General 
Kennedy,  now  Senator  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  was  fond  of  saying  that 
we  Uve  In  an  untidy  world.  He  would  go  on 
to  say  that  It  is  untidy  In  that  many  parts  of 
It  are  full  at  disease,  many  people  were 
ignorant.  tUiteirate,  have  no  education  and 
no  opportunity— many  people  do  not  Have 
enough  food— in  many  parts  of  the  world 
there  Is  unrest;  no  Uw.  no  order,  or  very  lltUe 
**'  ** — ^^  many  places,  none  of  the  Institu- 
tions which  are  necessary  for  orderly  exist- 
ence and  for  effective  government.  And  in 
addition  to  these  conditions,  which  have  ex- 
isted for  many  years,  there  Is  the  struggle 


between  men  who  believe  In  freedom  and 
men  who  do  not. 

He  would  lean  back  In  his  rocking  chair 
and  say  that  It  all  makes  for  an  untidy  world, 
but  It  Is  the  only  world  we  have  and  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  It.  Tbis,  I 
think.  Is  the  big  difference  between  the 
world  today  and  the  world  of  25  or  60  years 
ago,  or  a  hundred  y^ars  ago.  It  used  to  be 
that  people  took  these  conditions  for 
granted.  The  would  say,  "So  what?  Of 
course  people  are  poor,  do  not  have  enough 
to  eat,  have  no  education,  and  their  chil- 
dren have  no  opportunity.  That  Is  the  way 
the  world  Is."  For  hundreds  of  years  we 
shrugged  our  shoulders  and  said  that  is 
the  way  the  world  Is. 

But  In  the  1950's  and  the  1960s  there  has 
been  a  change.  We  in  the  frie  world 
throughout  the  free  world,  are  united  to 
clean  up  some  of  this  untidiness.  We  have 
a  common  effort,  a  common  cause  and  a 
common  beUef  in  the  dignity  of  man. 

You  and  we  have  worked  here  together 
for  the  last  12  weeks.  We  have  learned 
from  you;  you  have  learned  from  us  and 
this  association  win  continue  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  We  are  proud  of  this  organization 
because  It  Is  on  an  international  basis  and 
this  morning  we  are  particularly  proud  be- 
cause participating  in  these  ceremonies  is 
a  representative  of  one  of  cur  closest  neigh- 
bors, Canada. 

Commissioner  McClellan  happened  to  be 
-  here  on  that  same  morning  2  years  ago  when 
the  Attorney  General  made  the  address  of 
which  I  spoke.  We  aU  know  about  the 
Royal  Canadlari~^ Mounted  PoUce.  I  don't 
suppose  there  Is  a  poUce  force  In  the  world 
that  has  a  better  reputation  or  that  more 
deserves  the  reputation  it  has.  It  Is  an 
extraordinary,  distinguished  organization 
and  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  history  of 
Canada  to  realize  the  truth  of  this— the 
extent  of  this  truth,  its  present  commis- 
sioner. Commissioner  McClellan.  has  had  a 
very  distinguished  career  In  a  very  distin- 
guished service.  He  is  known  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  been  decorated  by  manv 
countries.  In  the  world.  His  services  are 
immense  to  the  cause  at  peace,  to  the 
cause  of  law,  to  the  cause  of  order.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you  Ootn- 
mlssloner  George  B.  McClellan  of  the  Roval 
Canadian  Mounted  Police. 

Address  by  Commissioner  O.  B.  MoCLixiAN 
Royal  Canadian  Uowrwa  Polic« 

(At  toe  graduation  exercises.  International 
PoUce  Academy,  Washington,  D.C,  Feb  18 
1966)  ■      ' 

Mr.  Engle.  Ml-.  McCann,  distinguished  visi- 
tors, members  of  the  graduating  class  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  sat  In  this  room  when  Mr 
Robert  Kennedy,  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  addressed  the  first  grad- 
u^lng  class  of  senior  ofllcers  on  February  28, 
1964,  and  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  re- 
spect that  has  been  paid  to  my  country  and 
my«elf  in  the  invitation  to  foUow  him  and 
«ie  other  very  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  preceded  me  In  speaking  to  the  erad- 
uating  class. 

What  qualifications  I  may  have  to  place 
a  few  thoughts  before  you  today  are  founded 
on  the  fact  that  I  am  a  working  policeman, 
and  I  have  been  so  for  almost  34  years. 

I  am,  I  believe,  one  of  the  few  remaining 
members  of  the  Royal  CanadUn  Mounted 
Police  who  carried  out  patrols  and  Investiga- 
tions from  the  back  of  a  saddle  horse. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  see  and  partici- 
pate In  the  development  of  the  force  to  a 
fuUy  modem  law  enforcement  organization 
using  the  tools  of  modern  science  in  our  four 
alme  laboratories  across  Canada— and  hav- 
ing dally  radio  contact  with  Int««pol  Ui  Paris 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  vice 
president. 


■>:'i 
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I  have  Bcrre  In  alinoat  mil  r&nlu  of  the 
force  &nd  hav*  been  statteoed  trocn  one  end 
o€  vaj  country  to  the  other. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  haa. 
I  believe,  the  most  extenalTO  area  of  Juris- 
diction of  any  single  police  force  In  the 
world. 

This  Jurisdiction  In  one  form  or  another 
extends  3.256  mUea  fron  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Paclflc.  and  3.992  miles  from  the  North 
Pole  to  the  northern  border  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Arctic  our  police  poati  are  as  much 
as  500  miles  apart,  and  among  the  Indian 
and  Eskimo  people  our  duties  are  almost  70 
percent  in  the  field  of  welfare  and  assistance 
rather  than  law  enforcement. 

We  are  the  federal  poUoe  for  all  of  Canada 
In  such  matters  as  counterfeiting,  narcotics, 
and  smuggling.  We  baye  the  responsibility 
for  Internal  natlooai  security  and  counter- 
espionage. 

We  are  the  crUnlnal  p«Ilc«  in  B  of  our  10 
Provinces  outside  of  major  towns  and  cities, 
and   we   police   123   towns  and    villages. 

We  have  63  ships  and  patrol  boats  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Paclflc  cocMta.  as  well  as  tha 
Oreat  Lakes.  We  hare  IS  aircraft  strategi- 
cally placed  across  Canada.  It  may  Interest 
those  of  you  from  warmer  climates  to  know 
that  we  also  have  341  slelgfa  dogs  for  patrols 
In  the  northern  regions. 

Our  Canadian  Police  College  has,  since 
1938.  qualified  students  from  many  parts  of 
the  world,  such  as  Pakistan,  the  Philippines, 
several  South  American  ceuatrles.  and  the 
United  SUtaa. 

Otir  uniformed  strength  Is  over  7,000  and 
our  total  setabllshment  over  9.000. 

It  Is  from  this  reaerrolr  of  complex  and 
varied  responsibilities,  carried  out  over  vast 
areas  and  varying  climates,  that  I  draw  the 
views  and  thougha  I  submit  to  you  today. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  there  has  been  no 
time  in  history  when  the  stabilizing  Influ- 
ences of  the  world.  Including  law  en- 
forcement bodies,  have  been  so  tested  as 
they  are  today.  Instead  al  the  dream  of  one 
world  and  world  goTcnunent,  we  have  to- 
day. In  Increasing  nambers.  groups  of  peo- 
ple— new  nations,  cutting  away  the  ties 
of  former  associations,  and  striking  out  alone 
In  an  effort  to  be  masters  of  their  own 
destinies. 

Such  transitions  are  not  always  easily 
made.  When  the  status  quo  Is  changed,  it 
la  not  done  without  resentment.  Ancient 
loyalties' are  affronted  and  opposition  results. 
Emotions  run  high  and  bitterness  takes 
many  forms.  We  have  seen  a  variety  of  re- 
sults of  such  situations  all  over  the  world. 
One  common  denominator  Is  almost  always 
present — little  peoftls  get  hurt. 

■rvntually  thers  Is  a  cry  goes  up  for  peace 
and  stability — and  those  two  lovely  words 
in  the  ears  of  any  policeman — and  in  due 
course  It  Is  the  policeman  who  Is  called  upon 
to  restore  peace  and  stability  on  the  streets 
of  the  village,  the  city,  and  the  Nation. 

He  may  appecu-  first  as  a  soldier  of  the 
United  Nations  In  what  Is  most  aptly  called 
a  peacekeeping  mission.  That  Is  police  lan- 
guage— police  language  as  It  should  be — and 
If  the  soldier  peace  officer  Is  successful  In 
his  mission,  he  will  be  replaced  In  due  course 
by  the  civil  police — but  that  la  not  the  end. 

We  here  today  know  from  our  collective 
experience  that  the  civil  police  do  and  will 
face  a  dally  challenge  to  their  authority, 
their  Integrity,  their  loyalty,  their  courage, 
and  their  efficiency. 

In  one  country  the  challenge  may  come 
from  criminals;  In  another  front  subversion 
or  terror,  or  both;  and  yet  In  another,  from 
corruption  In  high  places.  Combinations  of 
any  of  these  may  and  do  occur. 

It  haa  been  said  many  times  that  the 
police  ar«  the  first  tins  ol  defense  In  a 
country.  I  believe  this,  and  I  believe  that 
this  first  line  of  defense  Is  being  challenged, 
tested  and  probed  for  Its  weak  spots;    not 


only  by  criminal  elements  from  within  our 
respective  countrlea,  but  by  forces  from  out- 
side the  country. 

It  U  no  accident  that  the  textbooks  of 
subversion  give  a  high  priority  to  eliminat- 
ing or  absorbing  the  police  fore*.  Such  a 
result  may  be  achieved,  they  teach,  not  only 
by  force  but  by  disaffection,  corruption  and 
the  creation  of  public  antipathy  to  law  and 
order. 

If  you  accept  my  views  so  far,  then  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  that  those  of  us  charged 
with  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
police  forces  we  comnxand,  must  give  an  equal 
or  greater  priority  to  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions In  the  police — an  atmosphere — an 
esprit  de  corps— which  will  be  highly  re- 
sistant to  the  Insidious  or  frontal  attacks 
we  face. 

What  are  these  qualities  we  need  and  how 
do  we  develop  them  and  retain  them. 

You  gentlemen  have  Just  completed  here 
In  Washington  a  flrst-class  course  In  mod- 
ern police  techniques  and  administration. 
It  will  no  doubt  be  yoxir  duty  when  you 
return  home  to  xise  your  new  knowledge  and 
skills  as  tools  to  build  a  better  police  force. 
But  first  you  must  be  certain  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundation  upon  which  you  build. 
If  your  structure  Is  to  stand  against  the 
storms  that  will  beat  against  It. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  build  from  the 
ground  up  a  new  police  force — give  me  as 
my  foundation  stone — Integrity.  Webster's 
Dictionary  defines  •'Integrity"  as  "The  state 
or  quality  of  being  complete,  undivided  or 
unbroken."  It  Is  further  defined  as  "moral 
soundness,  honesty,  uprightness."  It  la  all 
there  in  that  one  word  "Integrity" — every- 
thing you  need  for  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build. 

By  Itself.  Integrity  wlU  not  give  you 
trained  men,  first-class  equipment,  police 
experience  or  efficiency — but  without  it  all 
else  will  fall  you  In  the  ineviuble  crises 
to  come. 

Can  we  develop  Integrity  as  a  group  qual- 
ity?   Yes.  I  believe  we  can  to  a  high  degree. 

Provided  your  recruit  selection  program 
Is  sound,  you  must  then.  In  my  view,  estab- 
lish a  tradition  and  you  must  Instill  in  your 
men  a  pride  In  that  tradition. 

We  teach  every  recruit  the  history  of  our 
force^we  tell  them  the  story  of  Its  heroes, 
who  so  often  stood  alone  In  the  early  years — 
and  of  men  who  quietly  and  IneorrupUbly 
took  the  law  Into  the  far  places  of  my  coun- 
try— often  In  the  face  of  brutal  weather, 
violence  and  stupidity  because  of  a  sense  of 
duty  to  be  done  In  the  tradition  of  those 
who  had  gone  before. 

Integrity  walks  hand  in  hand  with  loyalty. 
and  loyalty  Is  a  two-way  street.  While  all 
of  us  strive  to  develop  the  loyalty  of  subor- 
dinate ranks  to  their  superlor» — do  we  always 
make  It  quite  apparent  to  all  our  men  that 
officers  must  exhibit  an  even  greater  loyalty 
to  their  subordinates?  In  loyalty  as  in  all 
other  endeavors  the  good  officer  will  always 
lead — not  push. 

After  Integrity  and  loyalty,  give  me  dis- 
cipline. No  word  Is  more  misunderstood. 
A  very  wise  officer  In  my  own  force  once  said 
to  me  that  police  regulations  were  meant 
to  be  a  guide  to  wise  men  and  a  law  for 
fools. 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  for  discipline. 
There  Is  the  discipline  of  the  Roauui  legion; 
unquestioning  obedience  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surdity. There  Is  a  discipline  for  soldiers  who 
wHl.  for  the  most  part,  face  their  adversary 
together  as  a  group,  a  platoon,  a  company,  a 
battalion. 

Police  discipline  differs  from  these.  The 
policeman  so  often  faces  his  problem  alone 
and  without  Inuqpdlate  help  at  his  side.  His 
discipline  must  be  self-discipline,  drawn  up 
from  within  him  when  he  needs  it  most,  and 
this  discipline  is  the  sum  total  of  aU  the 
qualities  of  Integrity,  loyalty,  oourago,  aenas 
of  duty,  and  self-respect  which  you  have  or 
should  have  instilled  in  your  n^n. 


I  know  of  no  other  way  to  teach  this  type 
of  self-dlaclpline  except  by  example.  It  Is, 
for  Instance,  letting  it  be  seen  by  all  that  you 
yourself,  as  a  superior  officer,  live  by  the 
regulations  you  expect  your  men  to  observe. 
It  is  making  It  clear  that  you  accept  full  re- 
sponsibility for  the  decisions  you  make.  It 
Is  in  standing  up  and  defending  your  men 
when  they  are  wrongfully  criticized — cmd 
once  In  a  while  It  is  defending  then  when 
perhaps  the  criticism  was  Justified. 

Know  something  of  yoiu-  men.  their  homes, 
their  personal  problenu.  their  hopes,  and  am- 
bitions. Walk  among  them  and  talk  to  them 
about  these  things.  Judge  their  fallings 
with  humanity  and  understanding — and 
never  forget  a  word  of  praise  for  their  suc- 
cesses. 

From  these  and  many  other  Intangibles 
will  grow  discipline  that,  like  a  good  tree 
with  deep  roots,  will  remain  upright  against 
the  winds  of  adversity  and  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  people  of  our  countries  whom  we 
serve. 

I  am  very  conscious  that  many  of  you  go 
home  from  here  to  face  serlou  problems  of 
law  enforcement  In  your  own  countries — 
problems  that  will  require  more  wisdom  than 
most  of  us  possess.  I  feel  sure  that  you  are 
leaving  this  Academy  far  better  prepared  to 
face  your  responsibilities  than  when  you 
came  to  Washington. 

May  I  recommend  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
remember  once  In  a  while  that  only  In  a 
police  state  Is  police  work  easy. 

May  I.  In  closing,  leave  with  you  a  few 
words  written  by  Max  Ehrman.  I  have  read 
them  many  times  recently,  for  here  In  a  para- 
graph Is  a  complete  philosophy  and  a  way  of 
life  for  a  p<d Iceman.     Ehrman  said  this: 

"Go  placidly  amid  the  noise  and  the 
haste  and  remember  what  peace  there  may 
be  In  silence. 

"As  far  as  possible  without  surrender,  be 
on  good  terms  with  all  persons. 

"Speak  your  truth  quietly  and  clearly,  and 
listen  to  others,  even  to  the  dull  and  ignor- 
ant; they  too  have  their  story.  With  all  Its 
sham,  drudgery  and  broken  dreams,  It  Is  still 
a  beautiful  world." 

Beat  of  luck  to  you  all. 

Vaya  con  Dioa. 


CoMMissiONca     Gbo.     B.     McClellan— Bio- 
CBAPHicAi,   Sketch 

Commissioner  McClellan  was  bom  at 
Moose  Jaw.  Saskatchewan  In  1906.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  at 
Kingston,  Ontario,  and  Is  also  a  graduate 
of  the  Canadian  Police  College,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian National  Defense  College. 

He  Joined  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  at  Vancouver.  British  Columbia,  In 
1933.  and  on  completion  of  his  training 
course  at  Reglna,  Saskatchewan,  was  subse- 
quently stationed  In  various  areas  In  the 
Provinces  of  Alberta  and  Nova  Scotia.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  was  Involved  directly  In 
general  criminal  police  Investigations. 

He  was  promoted  to  the  commissioned  rank 
of  sublnsp>ector  In  1939  and,  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  placed  In  charge  of  security  and 
Intelligence  operations  of  the  force  In  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  In  1941  he 
was  posted  to  similar  duties  In  Toronto. 
Ontario,  having  responsibility  for  security 
and  Intelligence  in  western  Ontario. 

He  was  promoted  to  Inspector  In  1941  and 
In  1943  became  officer  In  charge  of  criminal 
Investigations  th  western  Ontario.  He  was 
posted  as  officer  commanding  Saskatoon  sub- 
division, at  Saskatoon.  Saskatchewan,  in  1946 
and  In  1947  was  transferred  to  headquarters 
of  the  force  In  Ottawa  as  director  of  security 
and  intelligence  for  the  entire  force. 

He  was  promoted  to  superintendent  in 
194a.  In  1963  he  was  transferred  to  Toronto, 
Ontario,  as  officer  commanding  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  for  western 
Ontario,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
assistant  commissioner  In  1954. 
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Assist.int  Commissioner  McClellan  was 
transferred  to  Edmonton,  Alberta,  In  1956.  as 
officer  commanding  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  for  that  Province.  These 
duties  involved  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  all  Federal  and  Provincial  police  work  In 
the  Province  outside  of  the  largest  cities  and 
municipalities. 

In  1959  AsslPtant  Commissioner  McClellan 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  deputy  com- 
missioner and  transferred  to  Headquarters 
In  Ottawa,  where  he  was  responsible  to  the 
commissioner  for  all  administration  of  the 
force  until  April  1960,  when  he  became 
deputy  commissioner  (operations),  respon- 
sible to  the  Commissioner  for  all  phases  of 
policing,  security,  and  investigational  work 
of  the  force,  as  the  senior  deputy  commis- 
sioner and  second  In  command. 

On  November  I.  1963,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner McClellan  was  appointed  commis- 
sioner of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police. 

Commissioner  McClellan  has  33  years'  serv- 
ice, most  of  which  has  been  divided  between 
the  fields  of  criminal  Investigation  and  na- 
tional security.  He  was  married  In  1941  and 
has  three  daughters. 

Following  World  War  H  he  was  decorated 
by  the  Norwegian  Government  with  the  King 
Haakon  vn  Cross  of  Uberatlon,  In  recog- 
nition of  his  association  and  work  with  the 
Norwegian  armed  services  based  In  Canada 
for  training  during  the  war. 


Hubert  Homphrey:  An  Articulate 
Spokesman  for  Freedom 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP  • 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  and  persuasive  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  Is  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphriy.  The  Vice 
President's  recent  trip  to  Asia  has  re- 
inforced his  ablUty  to  speak  out  on  Viet- 
nam. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  column  from  the 
February  25.  1966,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American  which  expresses 
the  sentiments  of  all  of  us  who  have  seen 
the  Vice  President  in  action: 

H.H  H.  Adds  SHOuLota  to  Viet  Burden 
(By  Warren  Rogers) 

Washington.— Vice  President  Humphrxt  Is 
home  from  Asia  a  bigger  man,  qualified  now 
to  take  on  the  critics  of  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy  and  eager  to  do  the  Job. 

The  President  now  has  an  articulate  per- 
suasive spokesman  to  throw  into  the'  fray 
alongside  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  who  for 
all  his  softspoken  demeanor  Is  fast  develop- 
ing Into  the  hardest  hard  liner  of  aU'  the 
President's  top  advisers. 

Nobody  ever  has  doubted  Humphrey's 
powers  as  an  orator,  debater,  or  Just  plain 
talker.  He  has  Iron  tonsils  and  steelp;ated 
lungs,  as  NlklU  Khrushchev  once  found  out 
in  a  celebrated  talkathon  in  the  Kremlin  dur- 
ing a  Humphret  visit  there  a  few  years  back. 

But  untU  his  15-day,  9-natlon  tour  of  AsU 
and  the  Paclflc  a  recordbreaklng  43,000-mile 
Jaunt  as  the  President's  personal  emissary 
Humphret  never  had  the  credentials  to  speak 
out  on  Vietnam  with  authority.  Now  he  has 
been  there.  He  has  seen  It.  And  he  has 
talked  to  the  leaders  of  the  nations  which 


tried  to  make  do  under  the  ominous  shadow 
of  Pelping-s  Damocletlan  sword. 

Nobody  In  America — not  even  the  demon- 
stration leading  professors  in  the  halls  of 
academe — can  practice  oneupmanshlp  on 
this  pharmacist  from  Waverly,  Minn.,  who  la 
Just  one  heartbeat  away  from  the  Presidency. 
In  the  course  of  the  trip,  Humphrey  made 
a  profound  Impression  on  the  leaders  he 
talked  to  In  South  VIetn.-un,  Laos,  Thailand, 
Pakistan,  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Philippines,  and  South  Korea.  In  some 
places — notably  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land— his  sincerity  and  conviction  actually 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  high-level 
listeners. 

But  perhaps  more  Importantly,  he  made  a 
big  impression  afto  on  a  couple  of  key  Amer- 
icans along  for  the  trip;  Roaming  Ambassa- 
dor Averell  Harrlman  and  Presidential  Aid 
Jack  Valentl.  In  a  sense,  Harrlman  was  Sec- 
retary Rusk's  watchblrd  and  Valentl  was  the 
President's. 

In  quiet  moments,  Harrlman  will  be  tell- 
ing Rusk  about  Humphrey's  performance 

both  in  comprehending  what  the  Par  Eastern 
struggle  against  communism  Is  all  about  and 
In  articulating  American  policy  to  the  na- 
tions out  there.  Likewise,  Valentl  will  be 
giving  a  personal  report  to  the  President. 

It  can  be  reported  that  each  of  these 
astute  observers  will  be  giving  Humphrey 
high  marks.  As  a  result.  It  is  likely  that 
Humphrey  more  and  more  will  be  asked  to 
take  on  the  job  of  spokesman  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  American  people  on  the  excruci- 
atingly difficult  problem  of  Vietnam. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Humphrey,'  to  main- 
tain his  credentials,  may  be  called  upon  to 
repeat  his  tour  of  the  nations  Immediately 
threatened  by  Red  China,  perhaps  aft«-  the 
expected  second  Honolulu  conference  this 
summer. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  has  a  new 
champion  of  his  Vietnam  poUcles.  With 
Humphrey  also  eligible  now  to  confront  the 
critics,  he  Is  in  a  poeltibn  to  take  some  of  the 
biu-den  off  of  Secretary  Rusk,  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara,  and  the  President 
himself. 
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powers  of  the  world.  When  I  think  of  our 
struggles  and  triumphs,  my  heart  swells  with 
pride  and  tears  come  to  my  eyes. 

America  U  by  no  means  a  perfect  country 
but  we  have  learned  by  past  mistakes  how 
this  country  can  become  a  better  place  to 
live. 

It  Is  rather  difficult  to  try  to  express  my 
feelings  toward  patriotism,  but  I  believe  that 
If  you  have  a  deep-seated  faith  in  God  and 
your  country,  it  should  carry  you  through 
any  trouble  you  should  meet. 

When  I  hear  the  national  anthem  or  ether 
patriotic  songs,  my  eyes  cloud  over.  I  get  a 
lump  in  my  throat,  and  I  experience  a  feel- 
ing of  melancholy.  Thoughts  of  Washington 
at  Valley  Forge,  Gettysburg  In  the  Civil  War 
and  the  brave  Infantry  of  World  Wars  I  and 
II  pass  through  my  mind,  and  I  marvel  at 
the  bravery  and  courage  of  the  men  who  were 
the  foundation  stones  of  our  coimtry  and 
Its  principles. 

Patriotism  Is  also  knowing  that,  no  matter 
how  bleak  things  look  for  our  coimtry  free- 
dom will  still  reign  supreme. 

True  patriotism  Is  not  going  out  and  burn- 
ing your  draft  card  or  yourself  to  prove  loy- 
alty to  your  country.  Instead  It  Is  pride  and 
belief  In  the  fact  that  America  la  doing  what 
Is  really  best  for  the  people. 

America  Is  a  beautiful  cotmtry  and  a  won- 
derful place  In  which  to  Uve.  This  f  eeUng  of 
pride  and  love  tor  America  and  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  it  was  founded  Is  really  mr 
patriotism.  ' 

Therefore,  my  patriotism  la  really  being 
able  to  hold  my  head  high  and  say  proudly, 
"I'm  glad  I'm  an  American." 


Congressman  James  A.  Bjrrne,  a  Great 
Leader 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Bar- 
bara Huffman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Huffman,  Route  2,  Peru,  Ind., 
recently  won  the  Peru,  Ind.,  Jaycees  es- 
say contest.  Miss  Huffman  is  an  eighth- 
grade  student  at  North  Miami  School. 
She  was  appropriately  honored  at  a  rec- 
ognition banquet  for  her  essay  entitled: 
"What  My  American  Patriotism  Meana 
to  Me."  Miss  Huffman's  essay  is  so 
meaningful  that  I  wanted  to  share  It 
with  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Ameri- 
cans: 

What  My  American  Patriotism  Means  to  Me 
(By  Miss  Barbara  Huffman) 

To  me,  my  patriotism  is  much  more  than 
Just  saying  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  or  sing- 
ing "The  Star-Spangled  Banner."  It  is  deeply 
embedded  love  and  respect  for  our  country 
and  the  ideals  upon  which  It  was  buUt. 
America  Is  like  a  strong  arm  ot  liberty  for 
the  weaker  countries  of  the  world  to  lean 
upon.  Though  less  than  200  years  old,  the 
United  States  has  overcome  adversity  and 
can  proudly  take  Ito  place  among  the  great 


HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

op    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  of  the  tremendously 
impressive  reception  and  dinner  recently 
given  in  his  hometown  of  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  in  honor  and  tribute  to  my  esteemed 
and  distinguished  friend.  Congressman 
James  A.  Byrne,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Congressman  Byrni  Is  a  colleague  of 
mine  on  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, whose  outstanding  service  In  the 
committee,  and  In  the  House,  has  been  a 
true  inspiration  to  all  of  us, 

Jm  Byrne  is  a  public  servant  of  rare 
distinction  and  real  stature,  endowed 
with  great  ability,  deepest  concern  for  his 
constituency  and  the  country,  and  a 
spirit  of  dedication  to  his  work  tha* 
marks  him  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  i 
effective  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  House. 

He  is  a  keen  student  of  the  problems  of 
national  defense  and  an  acknowledged 
authority  In  this  vital  field,  and  his 
opinions,  counsel,  and  cooperation  are 
sought  by  all  of  us  working  In  this  area, 
and  in  other  areas  of  our  congressional 
activities. 

It  Is  always  a  great  benefit  for  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  In  a  position  to  receive 
the  advice,  views,  and  assistance  of  the 
very  distinguished,  knowledgeable,  and 
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articulate  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Jamss  A.  Byrnz. 

I  am  proud  Indeed  to  call  Congress- 
man Jaxzs  a.  Btrnx  my  dear  and  valued 
friend.  I  hold  him  In  highest  regard,  re- 
spect, admiration,  and  affection. 

I  cherish  his  friendship,  applaud  hla 
leadership  and  hall  and  salute  him  as  one 
of  the  finest,  public  servants  that  I  know. 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  on  the  oc^ 
caslon  of  the  reception  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  my<^teemed 
friend.  Congressman  Byrne,  and  his  de- 
voted family  and  to  wish  them  continued 
good  health,  increasing  success  in  all 
their  endeavors,  and  happiness  and 
peace  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
I  Include  therein  a  very  timely,  in- 
formative article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  on  the  occasion  of  the  Congress- 
man Jauzs  a.  Btrne  dinner: 
Om  Thousand  Tvrx  Hundred  Attind  Testi- 

KONIAI.     FOB    RkPKESZNTATTVC    BTH.-vTE 

More  than  1.500  persons  crowded  into  the 
mam  ballroom  of  the  Sheraton  Hotel  laat 
night  for  a  testlmomlal  dinner  for  U.S.  Rep- 
reaentatlve  Jamss  a.  BraNc. 

Nine  other  Congreesmen,  including  one 
Republican,  attended  the  affair,  which  was 
bovted  by  John  B.  Kelly.  Jr.  Btrni  U  a 
Democrat. 

Most  Members  of  this  congressional  dele- 
gation strongly  urged  the  audience  to  "re- 
turn JiMMT  BraNK  to  Oongreas."  Btrne. 
who  Is  pounding  out  his  14th  year  In  Con- 
gr««".  ••  reported  to  face  Democratic  city 
organiaatlon  oppoaltlon  to  his  nomination 
in  the  >Cay  17  primary. 

However,  ReprMentaUve  Wh-liam  T.  Ca- 
bux.  Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  said  he  was 
"perplexed  and  amaxed  at  people  saying  that 
JocMT  Btxnk  Is  not  going  to  get  reelected. 

"Who  would  question  his  right  to  carry 
tlie  banner  for  the  Democratic  Party?"  Ca- 
bux  asked. 

Quest  ^>eaker  at  the  dinner  was  Senator 
Dahixl  K.  Inoxttx,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii,  who 
rcMerated  tbe  remark  made  by  Preeldent 
Johnson  in  a  telegram  to  Btrnv  that  It 
would  be  "In  tlie  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States"   to  return  Btink   to  Congress. 

Btrnx  U  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Conunlttee. 

At  the  dinner,  10  organizations  made  pres- 
entations to  Btrne. 


CommemoraiiTe  Service*  for  Rev.  Janes 
J.Reeb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. Sunday,  March  6,  the  All  Souls 
Unitarian  Church  at  16th  and  Harvard 
Streets  In  Washington  conducted  serv- 
ices commemorating  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  martyrdom  of  James  Reeb. 
An  eapecially  moving  tribute  to  this  Wyo- 
ming minister  and  victim  of  the  racial 
hatred  at  Selma  a  year  ago  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Duncan  Howlett,  DX)..  T.T.n 
minister  of  the  All  Souls  Church. 


Two  hymns  of  the  service  were  i>artic- 
ularly  apprcH>riate;  the  first,  the  John 
Oreenleaf  WliltUer  tribute  to  the  self- 
sacriflce  of  one  man  for  the  saving  of 
the  life  of  another;  the  second  the 
matchless  "America  the  Beautiful."  with 
Its  hope  that  God  may  mend  Its  every 
flaw,  and  confirm  Its  self-control.  Its 
liberty  in  law. 

In  memory  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
this  occasion,  I  am  happy  to  use  the  text 
of  the  two  hymns  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks.   They  follow: 

Wherever  through  the  ages  rise 

The  altars  of  self  sacriOce. 

Where  love  Its  arms  hath  opened  wide. 

Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died. 

We  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread. 
That  hovered  o'er  the  Master's  bead; 
And  In  all  lands  beneath  the  Bun 
The  heart  afflrmetb.  Love  Is  one. 

Up  from  undated  time  they  come. 
The  martyr-souls  of  heathendom. 
And  to  his  cross  and  passion  bring 
Their  fellowship  of  suffering. 

And  the  one  marvel  of  their  death 
To  the  one  order  wltnesseth. 
Each,  In  his  measure,  but  a  part 
Of  thine  unmeasured  loving  heart. 

America    thk    Beautiful 
O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plain. 
America.     America. 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  they  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stem.  Impassioned  stress. 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness. 
America.    America. 

Ood  mend  thine  every  flaw. 
Confirm  they  soul  In  self-control, 

Thy  Uberty  In  law. 

O  beautiful  for  heroes  prov'd 

In  liberating  strife. 
Who  more  than  self  their  country  lov'd 

And  mercy  more  than  life. 
America.    America. 

May  God  they  gold  refine. 
Tin  all  success  be  nobleness. 

And  every  gain  divine. 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  clUes  gleam 

Undlmmed  by  human  tears. 
America.    America. 

God  shed  his  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  they  good  with  brotherhood 

Prom  sea  to  shining  sea. 


Imperialists  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF   XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  include  the 
following  thought  provoking  semMtode- 
Hvered  by  the  Reverend  Robert  P.  t>ates. 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  ot 
Peoria,  m..  on  February  «,  l»««: 


A  Pat  Chance 

(Scripture,  Isaiah  1:  1-20) 
One  Of  the  brutal  realities  that  Jars  one 
when  he  reads  the  Bible  Is  how  devastatingly 
up  to  date  Is  Its  message.  And  one  shudders 
to  see  that  In  the  face  of  facte  that  have  al- 
ways led  to  the  downfall  of  peoples  and  na- 
tions— facts  that  are  spelled  out  In  minute 
detail — one  shudders  to  see  that  oiu-  age  Is 
either  blind  to  them  or  thinks  it  can  duck 
the  consequences  of  Its  actions. 

It  was  Bismarck  who  made  the  scornful 
comment  to  men  who  pride  themselves  of 
being  practical  men — men  who  think  thiit 
they  can  manipulate  and  adjust  matters  in 
a  practical  way — try  this  and  try  that,  and 
finally  oome  out  with  a  practical  answer- 
Bismarck  said,  "Pools  say  they  learn  by  ex- 
perience. I  prefw  to  learn  by  other  people  s 
e.xperlence."  Of  course,  he  didn't  follow  his 
own  advice,  but  his  point  Is  true. 

How  often  do  we  hear  people  claim  that 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  world,  or 
Ufe,  because  they  are  60  or  70  years  old? 
Sixty  or  seventy  years  of  knowledge  means 
nothing.  If  a  person  Is  not  at  least  3.000 
years  old  In  hU  mind  he  has  a  fat  chance  of 
enduring  in  our  day. 

The  great  problems  that  bear  upon  our 
Nation  these  days  are  the  result  of  youthful 
minds  that  are  calling  the  plays.  Some  of 
the  most  Influential  minds  among  us  are  lees 
than  200  years  old.  Indeed,  many  minds  do 
not  reach  any  further  back  than  the  1930s. 
They  are  deeply  Influenced  by  those  days,  or 
more  especially,  the  myths  of  those  days. 
Balanced  Judgment  calls  for  minds  that  are 
at  least  3.000  years  old.  It  takes  that  long  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 

It  was  nearly  3.000  years  ago  that  a  fellow 
looked  back  about  3.000  years  before  his  own 
tUne,  and  came  before  his  people  and  made 
a  state  of  the  Union  address.  What  he  had 
to  say  Is  not  too  easy  or  soothing  on  the 
ears,  but  he  makes  his  point.  And  his  point 
was  to  be  proved  true  by  subsequent  events. 
Listen  to  these  words  of  Isaiah  (aa  translated 
by  J.  B.  PhUllps)  : 

"This  Is  what  Isaiah  saw  to  be  true  about 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  during  the  reigns  of 
Usslah,  Jotham.  Ahaz.  and  Hezeklah,  klnes 
of  Judah.  •* 

"Let  the  heavens  hear  and  let  the  earth 
listen.  For  the  Vara,  has  spoken:  I  have 
nourished  children  and  brought  them  up. 
but  they  have  rebelled  against  me;  the  ox 
knows  its  owner,  and  the  as*  its  master  s 
manager,  but  Israel  does  not  care,  my  people 
give  me  no  thought. 

"You  are  a  nation  rotten  to  the  core.  A 
people  bowed  down  with  guilt,  a  generation 
of  evU  doers,  eons  who  cheat  and  He.  They 
have  forsaken  the  Lord,  they  have  despUed 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  made  themselves 
utter  strangers  to  him. 

"Why  must  you  Invite  further  punish- 
ment? Why  conUnue  in  your  rebellion? 
Your  whole  head  is  sick,  and  your  whole 
heart  diseased.  Prom  the  soles  of  your  feet 
to  the  top  of  your  head  no  single  part  la 
sound.  Nothing  but  bruises  and  sores  and 
still  bleeding  wounds,  which  are  neither 
squeezed  out  nor  bandaged,  nor  soltened 
with  oil. 

"Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  you  rulers  of 
Sodom.  Listen  to  the  Instruction  of  our 
God  you  people  of  Gomorrah.  What  use  to 
me  are  your  Inniunerable  sacrifices?  I  am 
sick  of  the  burnt  rams  offered  to  me  and  of 
the  grease  of  fattened  beasts.  I  get  no  pleas- 
ure from  the  blood  of  bulls,  nor  of  lambs  nor 
of  be-goau.  Who  requires  such  things  from 
you  when  you  come  into  my  presence?  I  will 
not  have  you  trampling  my  courte,  let  us 
have  no  mcwe  of  these  gifts.  The  smoke  of 
your  sacrifices  U  detestable  to  me,  I  cannot 
bear  your  calls  to  prayer  at  Sabbath  or  new 
moon,  with  my  soul  I  hate  yotir  fasts  and  fes- 
Uvais.  They  have  become  a  bimlen  to  me 
and  I  am  weary  of  carrying  It.     When  you 
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spread  out  your  hands  In  prayer  I  will  turn 
my  face  away  from  you.  Yes  even  though 
you  make  many  prayers,  I  shall  not  listen. 
Your  hands  are  dripping  with  blood.  Cleanse 
yourselves;  make  yourselves  pure  I  Take  the 
evil  of  your  doings  out  of  my  sight.  Cease 
to  do  wrong,  learn  to  do  good,  seek  Justice, 
restrain  violence,  defend  the  right  of  the 
orphan,  champion  the  cause  of  the  widow. 

•  Come,  now,  and  let  us  settle  the  matter, 
says  the  Lord,  though  your  sins  are  like 
scarlet  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow? 
Though  they  are  red  like  crimson  they  shall 
become  like  wool?  If  you  are  willing  and 
obedient,  you  shall  live  on  the  fat  of  (he  land. 
But  if  you  refuse,  and  rebel,  then  husks  will 
be  your  food." — Isaiah  1 :  1-6,  10-20. 

What  has  Isaiah  said  here?  Well,  his  mes- 
sage Is  divided  Into  three  parts.  First,  he 
makes  an  accurate  observation  concerning 
the  state  of  his  nation  and  the  people  In  It. 
And  second,  he  points  ahead  to  where  this 
state  of  things  is  leading  his  people.  His 
3.000-year-old  mind  Indicates  that  unless 
changes  are  made  his  nation  wlU  be  pun- 
ished and  likely  destroyed.  (History  shows 
that  they  did  not  change  their  ways  and. 
indeed,  hla  nation  was  punished  and  de- 
stroyed.) And  third,  at  that  moment  in 
history  he  offered  his  people  a  hope,  and  a 
guarantee  for  victory.  If  they  changed  the 
direction  of  their  lives  while  the  opportu- 
nity was  still  alive.  He  said  that  if  they  con- 
tinue In  their  ways  and  do  things  as  they 
are  doing  (trusting  to  a  religious  ritual  in 
the  hopes  they  could  bribe  God)  they  have  a 
fat  chance  of  surviving.  But  he  promised 
them  that  "If  you  are  willing  and  obedient 
(to  the  eternal  moral  laws  of  God)  you  shall 
live  In  the  fat  of  the  land.  You'll  have  a 
chance  at  all  the  fat  and  the  nourishment 
that  life  can  give."  As  he  spoke  In  God's 
name,  he  both  threatened  a  fat  chance,  and 
offered  a  fat  chance. 

Who  can  hear  his  words  without  sensing 
Isaiah  Is  speaking  to  our  day,  Febru- 
ary 1966.  This  message  is  so  terribly  rele- 
vant It  Is  almost  frightening.  Isaiah  points 
a  bony  finger  at  he  20th-centiu7  American, 
and  charges  us  with  blindness,  insensltlvlty, 
and  downright  stupidity.  "I  have  nourished 
children.  I  have  brought  them  up,  but  they 
have  rebelled  against  me.  An  ox  knows  Its 
owner  and  the  ass  Its  master's  manger,  but 
Israel  does  not  care,  my  people  give  me  no 
thought." 

Can  you  not  see  God  as  a  father  In  sorrow 
and  anguish  over  a  son  or  daughter  who  does 
not  care,  who  gives  him  no  thought,  who 
rebels  and  runs  away  from  home  and  makes 
a  stranger  of  himself?  Stupid  and  insensi- 
tive children  do  this,  even  though  a  fathM' 
has  nourished  and  cared  for  and  loved  his 
child  during  the  child's  Infant  years.  Isaiah 
says,  why  even  a  dumb  animal  knows  Its 
master.  A  stupid  ox  Is  smarter  than  a  way- 
ward child.  And  America,  like  Israel.  Is  a 
wayward  child.  He  said,  "You  are  a  nation 
rotten  to  the  core,  a  people  bowed  down  with 
guilt,  a  generation  of  evil  doers,  sons  who 
cheat  and  lie.  They  have  foresaken  the 
Lord,  they  have  despised  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  made  themselves  utter  straneer 
to  Him."  ^ 

Talk  about  a  nation  that  Is  "rotten  to  the 
core;"  What  Is  your  moral  Judgment  on  a 
people  woh  think  they  can  fight  a  nice,  clean, 
tidy.  Indeed  prosperous  war,  on  the  basis  of 
drafting  the  total  capital  of  the  young  and 
at  the  same  time  agreeing  to  give  benefits  to 
the  old?  The  only  capital  most  of  our  young 
people  have  Is  their  lives.  They  have  no 
money,  only  theU-  lives.  And  our  Nation 
drafts  those  lives— takes  a  total  claim  on 
them.  But  at  the  same  time  does  not  draft 
the  dollars  of  the  old.  Who  here  would  want 
our  Government  to  draft  and  enlist  an  of 
our  capital  and  all  of  our  Income  to  fight  a 
war  for  freedom  for  the  bushmjn  of  Viet- 
nam? Draft  our  money  and  our  capital? 
Not  on  your  Ufs.    We,  who  are  safe  and 


sound  back  home,  want  more  dollars  and 
more  caplUl,  higher  wages,  better  woi^lng 
conditions,  and  lower  taxes.  Why  this  very 
day  we  even  have  a  strike  In  one  of  our  ma- 
jor Peoria  Industries  for  these  goals.  Don't 
call  the  strikers  Immoral.  We  all  shoot  at 
the  same  target.  We  want  more  of  every- 
thing. Don't  ask  for  sacrifices  from  me — 
no — but  place  a  legal  claim  on  everything 
that  youth  has — his  very  life. 

What  sort  of  morality  do  you  call  that? 
Why  should  we  In  Peoria  ever  want  that  war 
in  Vietnam  to  stop  If  we  can  continue  with 
high  profits,  high  wages.  Increased  prosperity, 
lower  taxes,  and  greater  "hand  backs"  by 
Government?  What  will  happen  to  our  will 
to  win  the  war  that  must  be  won  now  that 
we  are  committed.  If  we  continue  as  a  genera- 
tion of  evil  doers,  sons  who  cheat  and  He  and 
^  double  deal?  By  drafting  our  youth  and  not 
our  dollars,  we  not  only  double  deal,  but  we 
are  stupid. 

One  of  the  horrible  lessons  of  modem  his- 
tory that  falls  upon  one,  is  the  knowledge 
that  nations  that  married  their  armed 
forces  to  a  system  of  universal  conscription 
have  always  proved  weakest  In  war.  One 
needs  only  to  look  at  the  last  two  great 
World  Wars  for  proof.  It  was  the  least  free 
States  that  collaptsed  under  the  strains  of 
war.  And  they  collapsed  in  the  order  of  their 
degrees  of  unf  reedom. 

I  wish  I  had  the  time  for  a  short  history 
lesson  at  this  point,  but  I  don't.     But  the 
reasons  are  obvious.     Modern  war  demands 
specialized  technical  equipment  and  abUity. 
Success  increasingly  depends  upon  Individual 
Initiative,  which  In  turn  springs  from  a  sense 
of  personal  responsibility.    Our  Vietnam  war 
makes  Inordinate  demands  upon  Individual 
initiative  and  responsibility.     One  does  not 
have  to  be  a  psychologist  to  know  that  per- 
sonal responsibility  is  atrophied  by  compul- 
sion.    Moreover,  every  unwilling  man  who  is 
compelled  to  sene  his  nation  against  his  wlU 
Is  a  germ  carrier.    He  spreads  Infection  to  an 
extent    altogether    disproportionate   to   the 
value  of  the  service  he  Is  forced  to  contribute. 
Efficiency   In   any   endeavor   springs   from 
enthusiasm,   because  enthusiasm  alone  de- 
velops a  dynamic  impulse.    And  U  we  have 
no   enthusiasm   on   the   homo  front  to  get 
that  war  over  as  soon  and  as  effectively  as 
possible   (either  from  a  sense  of  mission  to 
provide  freedom,  or  from  the  btirr  of  per- 
sonal discomfort  by  having  our  Income  and 
our  capital  reduced)   how  long  do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  keep  an  efficient  and  enthu- 
siastic fighting  force  at  the  front?    How  long 
do  you  suppose  God  the  father  of  us  aU,  will 
allow  us  to  exist  and  prosper  on  this  sort  of 
double  standard  of  morality  and  refusal  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  others? 

Or  don't  you  think  Ood  has  any  Interest 
In  the  matter?  Many  voices  today  would 
say,  "God,  what  has  Ood  got  to  do  with  it?" 
Indeed,  bringing  Ood  Into  the  argument 
elicits  a  laugh  In  many  quarters. 

For  years  we  have  let  schoolteachers  and 
college  professors  ridicule  God,  or  downgrade 
him,  or  tell  our  youngsters  that  we  need  not 
take  God  Into  account.  We  let  a  psycholo- 
gist or  a  sociologist  or  a  modem  moralist  or 
Journalist,  write  that  we  no  longer  need  to 
be  bound  by  God's  laws — that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  pass*  and  not  absolute.  In- 
deed, repealed  and  need  not  be  followed. 
Theologians  say  we  now  have  a  contextual 
ethic,  a  relative  ethic.  God  makes  no  abso- 
lute claims.  Indeed,  some  even  say  God  Is 
dead.  And  with  His  death — His  moral  law*. 
And  we  listen,  some  politely,  and  some  Im- 
politely. But  we  don't  make  a  big  issue  6f 
It.  Why?  Because  we  have  become  to  be- 
lieve that  God  Is  really  only  a  figment  of 
faith  and  not  fact. 

But  let  this  same  group  or  others,  denounce 
the  United  States,  ridicule  the  flag,  bum 
draft  cards,  crttldae  our  Oovemment,  and 
we  get  riled  up,  we  shout  treason,  we  look  on 
with  disgust. 
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You  and  I  know  that  it  is  more  dangerous 
these  days  to  speak  out  against  our  coimtry 
or  our  President  (the  FBI  interrogated  a 
fellow  working  for  the  TVA  because  he  made 
some  Judgmental  remarks  about  President 
Johnson)  than  Ood.  Indeed,  our  Supreme 
Cotut  has  ruled  that  we  cannot  even  allow 
our  youngsters  to  communicate  vrith  God 
corporately,  as  they  corporately  go  about 
learning  the  other  facts  of  their  world  and 
life  about  them. 

We  act  as  though  Ood  were  an  Idea,  a 
philosophy,  an  opinion,  a  subJecUve  attitude, 
that  one  can  hold  or,  not  at  his  own  opUon! 

We  cease  to  state  categorically  that  God  Is 

that  God  Is  sovereign— that  Ood  is  master- 
that  God  is  the  father  of  each  of  us  and  the 
father  of  our  country.  God  is  not  a' thought 
that  some  of  us  have  and  others  do  not. 

Our  18th  century  forefathers,  who  de- 
signed, and  blueprinted,  and  welded  a  diver- 
sified group  of  people  on  this  continent  Into 
what  we  now  call  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, had  a  profound  conviction  that  God.  a 
real,  true,  living  God,  was  the  author  and 
the  protector  and  the  sovereign  of  life.  Our 
Constitution,  our  laws,  were  all  baaed  upon 
the  premise  that  God  is  a  fact,  aUve  in  our 
life.  Now,  If  for  sake  of  argument.  It  Is  al. 
lowed  that  God  U  a  subjective  feeling,  that 
one  can  take  or  leave,  and  not  an  objective 
fact  that  makes  demands  and  places  re- 
sponsibilities upon  us  all — if  that  Is  assumed 
to  be  correct — where  Is  the  logic  or  the  ra- 
tional for  a  belief  that  a  structure  built  upon 
the  proposition  that  God  Is  a  fact.  cotUd  prs- 
slbly  work  If  He  Is  not  a  fact  but  only  a  sub- 
jective Idea? 

Take  Bway  the  truth  of  God  as  fact  and 
you  no  longer  have  a  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. You  can  call  It  by  the  same  name  but  It 
is  not  possible  to  be  what  It  was  designed  to 
be,  or  perform  the  service  that  It  was  de. 
signed  to  perform.  For  if  God  U  "Just  a 
feeling"  then  oiu-  Nation  was  foimded  on  an 
error  with  no  real  substance  at  Its  founda- 
tions and  the  whole  edifice  will  crumble. 
When  will  we  leam  that  green  cucumbers 
and  green  bananas  are  not  the  same,  even 
though  they  make  look  alike.  If  there  is  no 
God,  then  there  Is  no  United  States,  for  our 
Nation  and  every  one  of  its  institutions  pre- 
supposes God  as  the  basis  of  life. 

Young  Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  3,000-year- 
old  mind  when  he  said,  "Can  the  liberties  of 
a  nation  be  sure  when  we  remove  their  only 
firm  basis,  a  conviction  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  r 
God,  that  they  are  not  to  be  violated  but 
with  his  wrath?  Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  Just,  that 
his  Justice  cannot  sleep  forever." 

"An  ox  knows  Its  owner,  an  ass  its  master's 
manger  but  America  does  not  care.  My  peo- 
ple give  me  no  thought,  they  have  forsaken 
the  Lord.  "ITiey  have  despised  the  Holy  One 
of  America,  and  made  themselves  strangers 
to  Him — and  by  laws  no  less." 

Talk  about  making  ourselves  strangers  to 
the  Holy  One — we  take  a  good  law  that  says 
that  we  cannot  Interfere  with  an  atheist 
benefiting  from  the  other  facts  of  his  life 
among  us.  simply  because  he  does  not  believe 
In  God — and  we  make  It  read  that  an  atheist, 
blind  to  the  fact  of  God,  can  Interfere  with 
the  God-knowing  and  keep  the  God-knowing 
from  communicating  with  the  One  Living 
Fact  that  creates,  gives  substance,  meaning, 
and  direction  to  all  else  In  life.  And  then 
we  have  the  boldness  In  our  blindness  to  call 
that  American  freedom  under  law.  How 
stupid,  blind,  and  insensitive  have  we  be- 
come? 

I  leave  It  to  you.  If  Isaiah  hasn't  come 
pretty  close  to  home  when  he  says  that  we 
are  a  nation  rotten  to  the  core.  And  those 
are  his  words,  not  mine.  And  so  Isaiah  asks 
us,  "Why  must  you  invite  further  ptmish- 
ment?  Why  continue  your  rebellion?  Your 
whole  head  la  sick  and  yotir  whole  heart 
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diseased.  From  the  sole  of  your  feet  to  the 
top  of  your  head  no  single  part  Is  sound." 

Why  Invite  further  punishment?  Here  Is 
a  p>Qsslble  ro<Ml  back.  Why  not,  now  that  we 
are  somebody  tn  world  affairs  In  the  20th 
century,  rather  than  a  bunch  of  nobodies  of 
thAutb  century,  why  not  (some  of  you  who 
ar^j^ders  In  yo\ir  respective  ix>lltlcal  par- 
ties )  why  not  get  together  on  a  20th  centUry 
declaration  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  all 
men.  wherever  men  live  on  this  planet  (with- 
out all  the  If,  but.  whereas,  of  the  fake 
declaration  of  the  TJH.  which  ties  man's  free- 
dom, not  to  Ood.  but  to  the  mercy  of  the 
atat«)  7  Such  a  declaration  could  help 
■top  the  rank  untruthfulness  that  has  In- 
fested our  foreign  affairs,  and  has  trapped 
each  of  our  Presidents  In  a  dilemma  of  main- 
taining and  building  on  the  promises  and 
the  policies  and  the  premises  and  agree- 
ments laid  down  by  his  predecessors,  rather 
than  giving  him  the  freedom  of  action  he 
ought  to  have  In  world  affairs.  Such  a  dec- 
lar»tlon  would  allow  our  President  to  be 
loyal  to  Ood  rather  than  the  policies  of 
former  Presidents.  I  believe  our  President 
would  enjoy  tills  option. 

For  Instance,  our  Government  has  said 
for  years  now.  that  we  are  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam tn  order  to  secure  a  free  election  by  the 
populace.  It  has  been  stated  that  If  South 
Vietnam  would  go  communistic  In  a  free 
election,  that  woiild  be  their  business.  We 
only  want  to  make  certain  they  have  this 
trsedoin  of  choice.  Now  that  position  on 
the  fac«  of  It  is  immoral.  For  we  are  either 
lying  to  the  world  or  we  are  lying  to  our  own 
men  in  tinlform.  Are  we  really  sending  our 
young  men  to  die  In  Vietnam  so  the  Viet- 
namese can  go  ahead  and  vote  Itself  Into 
the  slavery  of  communism?  Is  that  worth 
the  life  of  any  man?  Now  If  that  Is  not  our 
position  with  our  soldiers  then  our  position 
before  the  world  Is  false.  We  are  bald-faced 
liars  either  to  our  own  men  or  to  the  world. 
If  we  are  Imperialists  for  freedom,  let's  say 
It  and  say  It  frankly,  and  tell  the  world  why. 
Why?  We  cannot  be  otherwise  for  the  Just 
Ood  of  the  universe  has  ordained  It  for  all 
men.  and  we  can  only  fight  for  It  and  defend 
It — we  cannot  repeal  or  compromise  It. 

But  we  cannot  declare  for  freedom  for  men 
the  world  over  unless  we  Include  men  and 
women  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
here  In  America.  One  need  not  be  an  astute 
observer  of  our  American  scene  to  know  that 
we  are  devoted  to  upholding  the  rights  of  a 
group  rather  than  the  rights  of  an  Individual. 
The  argument  for  repeal  of  section  14(b)  oi 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  springs  from  this 
prenUse.  Repeal  la  asked  for  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  rights  of  a  corporation  and  the 
rights  of  a  union  to  do  what  seems  beneficial 
to  them,  and  if  what  Is  beneficial  to  them 
ftftM  tn  the  way  of  Individual  rights,  that's 
too  b«d.  Individual  rights  are  secondary  to 
group  rights,  and  oofporatlons  and  unions 
like  it  that  way  and  make  all  sorts  of  prac- 
tical arguments  for  It.  But  God -given  in- 
dividual rights  cannot  be  repealed.  And  If 
they  are.  Ood  will  make  some  changes. 

Is  the  Negro  In  America  given  Individual 
freedom?  Was  a  New  Yorker  free  to  use  pub- 
lic transportation  In  New  York  a  few  weeks 
•go?  Is  the  bustnsssnian  free  to  let  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  set  his  prices?  Is  the 
.iMdividual  labaring  man  free  to  Join  or  not 
Join  a  union,  or  bargain  for  his  own  wages 
or  not?  Is  a  clasaroom  100  percent  full  of 
aod-kno>wlng  taachers  and  pupils  permitted 
to  address  theo&aelves  corporately  to  Ood? 
Surely  we  all  know  the  answers. 

You  see,  the  reason  why  our  present  po- 
litical parties  cannot  make  a  declaration  for 
Iteedom  of  the  Individual  man  under  Ood, 
!•  because  neither  party  Is  really  earnestly 
rea<ly  to  Uve,  and  act.  by  that  principle  here 
at  home.  They  wUl  both  plead  that  they 
have  "a  fat  chance"  ot  winning  an  election  If 
they  stood  for  Individual  freedom  under  Ood 


rather  than  group  advantage  under  govern- 
ment paternalism. 

Is  "our  whole  head  so  sick  and  our  hearts 
so  diseased — no  single  part  sound" —  and  ara 
we  "so  bowed  down  by  guilt"  that  we  can- 
not t\im  to  the  Lord,  and  put  our  faith  and 
future  In  His  power?  Are  we  enslaved  by 
our  Ignorance  azid  by  rebellion  against  God? 

Can  the  United  States  give  up  Its  double 
standards  In  International  politics?  We  sup- 
port England  in  Its  effort  to  destroy  Rhode- 
sia by  economic  power.  Why?  Because  we 
say  that  the  Government  of  Rhodesia  Is  a 
minority  group  and  not  representing  all  the 
people  of  Rhodesia.  Well,  Is  that  Is  the 
reason,  then  why  not  destroy  Russia  by  eco- 
nomic power,  for  the  riiling  Communist  Is  a 
minority  group?  The  Communist  Party 
never  has  Included  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Or  destroy  Cuba,  or  Poland,  or  Red  China,  or 
East  Germany  because  these  nations  are  ruled 
by  a  nalnorlty?  Well,  we  plead,  we  are  not 
ready  for  that  step.  But  rather,  stating  that 
our  position  not  to  destroy  these  nations  Is 
based  upon  expediency  of  power  politics — 
what  do  we  do? — we  give  to  the  world  a 
"moral  reason"  for  our  actions.  Who  do  we 
think  we  are  fooling  anyway?  Surely,  not 
the  world  and  certainly  not  Ood. 

Isaiah  really  levels  at  those  who  have  f<»'- 
saken  Ood  and  God's  ways.  He  calls  us 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  symbol  of  the 
lowest  sort  of  morality.  And  what  do  we  do? 
We  try  to  do  what  Israel  of  old  tried  to  do — 
try  to  cover  up  our  Immorality  by  an  outward 
show  of  our  love  for  Ood.  Oh.  we  go  to 
church,  we  try  to  look  like  Christians.  We 
open  our  Congress  with  prayers.  We  add  Ood 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  a  p>olltlcal  speech. 
We  put  on  great  shows  of  religious  faith. 
Israel  had  its  rituals,  and  we  have  our  rituals, 
but  we  don't  Uve  and  act  as  though  God 
were  really  a  fact  In  our  dally  affairs — a  God 
who  wants  loyalty  and  obedience  and  not 
bribes  and  hypocracy. 

And  thus  Isaiah  pleads  with  us,  "Cleanse 
yourselves,  make  yourselves  clean."  If  we  say 
that  we  believe  In  freedom  under  Ood  then 
let's  act  like  we  do.  If  we  acted  In  obedience 
to  Ood,  rather  than  our  own  wills  for  power 
or  advantage,  then  when  we  were  faced  with 
a  hard  practical  question  In  matters  o€  pub- 
lic concern,  we  would  be  willing  to  ask  our- 
selves. "Will  this  action  protect  Individual 
treedocn  that  Ood  has  granted  man.  or  is  It 
some  scheme  to  reduce  another  man's  free- 
dom, or  control  him  by  force  In  order  to  give 
some  advantage  to  another  person  or  another 
group?"  How  we  answer  will  determine 
whether  or  not  we  know  Ood  as  he  Is — or 
whether  we  pay  Upservlce  to  him. 

What  do  ws  think  of  anyone  who  really  Is 
dedicated  to  fraedocn  under  Ood?  WUl  we 
say,  "He  has  a  fat  chance  In  today's  world?" 
Most  axperta  say  that  In  our  complex  corpo- 
rate society  today,  freedom  under  Ood  will 
not  work.  Most  of  us  believe  this  Is  so. 
Why?  Is  It  because  we  have  deliberately 
strayed  so  far  from  Ood.  the  very  word  free- 
dom spells  anarchy  to  our  generation?  Truly 
Ood-fearlng  people  know  that  freedom  Is  life 
lived  within  the  demands  and  the  laws  of 
Ood.  Ood  did  not  create  man  for  violence 
and  lawlessness.  Ood  does  not  sanction 
anarchy. 

Isaiah  says  that  we  are  to  "restrain  vio- 
lence." In  America  today  we  need  a  rebirth 
of  our  willingness  to  say.  straight  out,  that 
mass  movements  and  mass  pressures,  and 
mob  parades,  and  criminal  actions  must  stop 
and  stop  now.  Let  us  get  over  this  senti- 
mentality toward  violent  men  who  use  vio- 
lent actions  to  get  things  done.  Let  us  stop 
being  sentimental  over  criminal  action. 
America  needs  tougher  courts  and  tougher 
Juries  to  "protect  the  rights  of  the  orphans 
and  champion  the  cause  ot  widows.'  Yea. 
"restrain  violence.'  for  God's  ion,  Ood's 
grace,  and  Ood's  laws  demand  tt. 

Now  If  we  do  not  respond — If  we  think  we 


can  continue  to  go  along  In  the  way  our  Na- 
tion has  been  going,  and  the  way  we  con- 
tlnuaUy  urge  our  leaders  to  take  It,  and  con- 
tinue to  appft'ove  of  double  standards  of 
morality  and  righteousness  to  prevaU  at  every 
level  of  society — are  we  so  stupid  and  sick  to 
beUeve  that  simply  because  we  profess  to 
worship  God — simply  because  60  percent  of 
our  populace  would  say  that  they  practice 
some  form  of  religion — or  simply  because  we 
know  God  Is  a  forgiving  and  loving  God^ 
or  simply  because  our  Nation  was  founded 
on  the  belief  of  God — do  we  suppose  that 
though  "our  sins  are  scarlet,  that  they  wUl 
be  as  white  as  snow?  That  though  they  are 
red  like  crtmson.  they  will  become  like  wool?" 
Surely  we  haven't  become  so  stupid  and  so 
Insensitive  and  so  young  minded,  as  to  be- 
Ueve that  our  Nation  will  survive.  Those  of 
us  who  have  3,000-year-old  minds  better 
start  using  them. 

Isaiah  calls  to  us  over  3.000  years  and  gives 
us  the  hope  and  the  assurance  that  if  we 
still  know  enough  about  God  and  the  (act 
of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  and  then  if  we 
are  willing,  and  if  we  are  obedient,  then  we 
shall  live  on  the  "fat  of  the  land."  He  prom- 
ises that  we  shall  have  a  fat  chance,  a  great 
chance,  to  remain  a  great  and  growing  a 
prosperous  and  fat  nation  that  our  fore- 
fathers dreamed  of.  Indeed,  a  fat  chance 
to  rise  to  heights  undreamed  of  by  any  man. 

But.  he  threatens,  if  we  refuse  and  con- 
tinue to  rebel,  then  "husks  will  be  our  food." 
Anyone  with  a  mind  a  few  thousand  years 
old  surely  knows  Isaiah  speaks  the  truth  of 
Ood's  word  to  us.  Oh.  let  us  not  be  fooled. 
Christ,  the  word  of  God  made  flesh.  Is  not 
our  Saviour  unless  we  come  to  him  in  obedi- 
ence and  in  faith — to  believe  In  Him  would 
be  to  walk  in  obedience  with  Him. 

Yes.  today  1966.  we  have  a  "fat  chance" 
In  a  positive  sense,  or  a  "fat  chance"  In  a 
negative  sense.  The  challenge  is  before  us. 
"Let  the  heavens  hear  and  let  the  earth 
listen  for  the  Lord  has  spoken."     Amen. 


The  Profetior's  Illogical  Logic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NCW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Mondav,  March  7. 1966 

hLr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lofwing  column  by  John  Chamberlain  ap- 
peared In  the  March  4,  1966,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Journal  American  and 
provides  a  more  than  adequate  response 
to  Lynd's  erroneous  arguments  about 
southeast  Asia. 

I  commend  Mr.  Chamberlain's  article 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

THX    PaOFTSSOR'S    ILLOCIC   liOCIC 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 
Staughton  Lynd.  the  Hanoi-voyaging  Yale 
professor  who  tries  to  be  his  own  cutrate 
state  department,  has  expressed  bewilder- 
ment that  others  are  bewildered  when  he 
deacrlbea  himself  as  a  "Marxist-paclfist- 
exlstentlallst."  And.  for  the  benefit  of  his 
students,  he  has  tried  In  recent  talks  to 
break  down  the  terms  In  reference  to  him- 
self. 

He  la  a  Marxist,  he  says,  because  the  Marx- 
Ian  analysis  of  history  arrives  at  some  "co- 
gent and  helpful'  conclusions.  He  Is  a 
pacifist  becauaa  be,  a  Quaker,  holds  to  Al- 
bert Schweitzer's  concept  at  "reverence  for 
Ufa.'  He  Is  an  existentialist  because  he  be- 
Uevea  one  solves  problems  by  action  and  not 
by  thought. 
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This  Is  just  about  as  strange  an  Intel- 
lectual bouillabaisse  as  any  academic  chef 
could  cook  up.  The  actual  concliislon  ot 
the  Marxist  analysis  of  history,  a  conclusion 
which  Lynd  neglects,  is  that  capitalist  and 
Communist  states  are  locked  Inexorably  In 
a  war  that  Is  destined  to  be  fought  to  a 
finish. 

So  if  you  say  you  are  a  Marxist  and  a 
pacifist,  you  are  a  walking  contraditlon 
whether  you  know  it  or  not.  As  for  being 
an  existentialist,  who  isn't?  We  all  exist,  we 
all  have  problems  to  solve,  and  the  solution 
normally  entails  action.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
whose  foreign  policy  Staughton  Lynd  abhors. 
Is  our  greatest  existentialist  President  since 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  If  action  Is  to  be  made 
the  test  of  problem  solving. 

What  beats  me  In  the  Staughton  Lynd 
case  Is  that  men  who  are  so  allergic  to  logic 
can  rise  In  the  university  svorld. 

Even  though  I  hate  what  Professor  Lynd 
stands  for  In  action,  I  find  myself  as  one 
wrlth  him  in  honoring  the  names  of  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  Henry  David  Thoreau.  It 
was  my  own  "reverence  for  life"  that  turned 
me  against  the  Communists  in  the  middle 
thirties  when  Walter  Duranty.  the  tough- 
guy  Moscow  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
•nmes.     cynically     told     the     late     Simeon 
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progress  Is  being  made  and  much  good 
accomplished  in  the  war  against  poverty, 
and  that  this  dynamic  young  program  ij 
forging  ahead  to  c^>en  the  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  mllliona  of  our  fellov 
citizens. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  Miss  Mont- 
gomery's article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal-American, 

Feb.  6.  1966] 

PovEETT  Wa«  HrmNO  TAScrr 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

Washington. — Sargent  Shrlver  Is  expand- 
ing the  war  on  poverty  as  energetically  as 
General  Westmoreland  Is  stepping  up  the 
bombing  In  Vietnam,  and  he  frequently  uses 
the  same  terminology. 

"The  question  Is,  Are  we  hitting  the  target 
with  our  missiles?"  he  says,  "and  we  are. 
Tests  show  that  during  the  past  12  months 
we've  helped  1,500.000  poor  people  with  Jobs, 
education,  or  JoJ?  training." 

Discussing  the  farflung  program  to  which 
he  is  now  devoting  full  time,  the  poverty 
boss  said  In  an  Interview:  "We  have  every- 
thing set  up  here  like  the  Pentagon  has  with 
*v..   Solaris.      We    assign   so   much    of    our 
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.'     told     the     late     Simeon      the/Polar 
e^^?^onr.,ZT^^^^^^  project."and  let-them  ^ro  ii 


a  manmade  famine 


a  few  mUUon  kulaks  In 
In  Russia 

In  refusing  to  pay  the  proportion  of  his 
Income  taxes  represented  by  military  budget- 
ing. Staughton  Lynd  Invoked  the  shade  of 
Thoreau.  who  went  to  Jail  rather  than  sup- 
iport  the  unjust  landgrabbing  Mexican 
War.  But  I.  a  Thoreau  devotee  from  away 
back,  find  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  be  a  Just 
war  because  the  landgrabbing.  thU  time.  Is 
being  attempted  by  the  other  side. 

What  I'd  Uke  to  see  Is  a  little  operational 
clarity  In  our  thinking.  Bringing  In  august 
names  proves  nothing,  for  their  words  can 
be  adapted  to  almost  any  side.  The  relevant 
question  today  is  what  would  happen  If  we 
put  our  signatures  to  a  bad  peace  in  Vietnam. 

How  many  Vietnamese  peasants  would  lose 
their  heads  for  not  having  supported  the 
Vletcong?  How  many  Catholics  would  be 
murdered  or  exiled?  What  would  be  the 
pressures  on  Thailand,  and  how  many  of  the 
Thai  people  would  eventually  die  In  a  battle 
for  their  own  freedom?  If  you  have  any 
Schweltzerlan  "reverence  for  life"  and 
Thoreauvlan  concern  for  Justice,  you  have 
to  ask  yourself  such  questions. 

And,  If  you  believe  In  a  "matertaUst  con- 
ception of  history."  what  will  be  the  material 
effect  on  certain  peripheral  nations  In  the 
East— Japan.  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  In- 
donesia, Australia.  New  Zealand.  Ljvos.  India, 
and  Pakistan— U  Red  China  breaks  out  of  Its 
circle?  Lynd.  as  a  Marxist  materialist,  may 
not  care,  but  I,  as  a  James  Madison  material- 
ist, most  emphatically  do. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLoama 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVnBS 

Mondav.  March  7. 1966 
Mr.  omBONS.    Mr.  Speaker,  Ruth 

Montgomery  Is  a  distinguished  columnist 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  We  are 
greatly  Indebted  to  her  for  an  excellent 
article  on  the  war  against  poverty,  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  Hearst  news- 
papers across  the  country. 
The  thrust  of  this  article  Is  that  great 


The  target  Is  the  poor,  and  one  of  the  new- 
est projects  Is  called  medicare  alert,  which 
began  with  a  $2  million  budget  last  month 
but  has  already  been  stepped  up  to  $6  mil- 
lion.   Shrlver  explains  it  this  way: 

"We  hire  thousands  of  poor  old  people  to 
go  from  door  to  door  alerting  other  poor  old 
people  to  fill  out  the  blanks  and  register  for 
medicare.     It's  really  catching  fire." 

Probably  the  least  criticized  poverty  pro- 
ject Is  Headstart,  In  which  three-quarters  ot 
a  million  youngsters  have  participated  since 
last  July.  Waxing  enthusiastic  about  Its 
progress,  Shriver  said:  "I  don't  know  of  an- 
other Federal  project  that  has  blossomed  so 
rapidly.  A  year  ago  this  month  It  was  Just 
an  Idea.  We  began  It  with  a  half-mUllon 
pre-school-age  children  last  summer,  but  now 
It's  a  year-round  program,  and  the  President 
has  now  authorized  us  to  request  a  $310  mU- 
Uon  budget  for  It." 

Last  sununer's  Headstart  program,  con- 
ducted at  11,000  centers,  was  an  outstanding 
success.  It  cost  the  taxpayers  $85  million, 
but  volunteers  donated  the  equivalent  at 
$100  million  m  free  time  to  help  prepare  chU- 
dren  from  iinderprivlleged  homes  to  keep  up 
with  other  youngsters  In  regular  school 
classes. 

First-graders  as  well  as  4-  and  5-year-old 
tots  are  now  enrolled  In  the  year-round 
Headstart  program.  109.000  strong.  Kinder- 
garten classes  are  held  for  the  preschool 
moppets,  and  volunteen  take  those  flrst- 
graders  who  need  attention  to  doctors  and 
dentists. 

Shriver  thinks  the  most  Important  aspect 
of  the  program,  however.  Is  tlie  chance  that 
It  gives  social  workers  to  Improve  home  con- 
diUons.  "It's  a  good  way  of  getUng  our  foot 
In  the  door."  he  explains  frankly.  "Mothexa 
who  see  that  we're  trying  to  help  their  chil- 
dren are  beginning  to  at*end  PTA  meetlnga 
for  the  first  time.  They  let  trained  workers 
come  In  to  demonstrate  proper  baby  care, 
and  explain  the  importance  ot  balanced 
meals.  We're  trying  to  provide  physical, 
medical,  and  psychological  aid  as  weU  as  In- 
tellectual development." 

No  program  Is  closer  to  Shriver*s  heart, 
bowever,  than  VISTA.  This  Is  the  horn*- 
front  Peace  Corps  which  has  3,000  volunteer* 
working  in  city  slums.  In  Appalachla,  on 
Indian  reservations,  and  In  Institutions  for 
the  mentally  retarded. 

Without  the  glamor  of  overseas  assign- 
ments, many  of  the  V8ITA  volimteeis  ara 
nonetheleas  enlisting  for  a  second  year,  at  a 
pay  ot  only  $50  a  month. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS, 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   ICAaTXAKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
nection with  the  bill  Introduced  today 
by  Mr.  Keith  of  Massachusetts,  In  which 
I  Join,  to  establish  a  contiguous  fishery 
zone  beyond  the  territorial  sea  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  submitting  the  ar- 
ticle by  Martin  Kane,  "Plenty  of  Fish 
In  the  Sea?",  contained  in  the  January 
31,  1966,  Issue  of  Sports  Illustrated: 
Plenty  of  Fish  m  thx  Sea? 
(By  Martin  Kane) 
Dont  believe  It,  An  ancient  technique  of 
commercial  fishing  has  proved  so  efficient 
that  sportsmen  fear  It  wUl  destroy  big  game 
fishing  In  a  few  years.  Called  long-lining, 
and  used  on  an  enormous  scale  by  the  Japa- 
nese, the  practice  already  has  begun  to  de- 
plete the  world  stock  of  tuna,  marlln,  and 
swordfish. 

The  world  population  of  big  game  fishes 

most  notably  swordfish,  the  marllns,  sallflsh. 
and  the  various  tunas — Is  threatened  with 
early  decimation.  A  technique  of  commer- 
cial fishing  that  Is  centuries  old  but  has  been 
applied  on  a  large  scale  only  recently  Is  rav- 
aging the  oceans.  It  Is  caUed  long-lining, 
and  it  U  the  subject  of  dismayed  denuncia- 
tion in  every  big  game  fishing  port  on  the 
coastal  perimeter  of  the  United  States, 
throughout  the  Caribbean,  along  the  coast 
of  Mexico,  In  Scandinavia,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  It  has  sparked  skirmishes  be- 
tween sport  and  commercial  fishermen.  It 
has  alarmed  marine  scientists,  most  of  whom 
concede  its  devastating  effects  as  a  matter  of 
commonsense  but  urgently  need  funds  to 
establish  sclentlflcally  the  precise  extent  of 
the  harm  It  has  done  to  fish  peculations  al- 
ready and  what  Its  continued  untr&nuneled 
use  portends.  ObJecUve  of  the  research:  In- 
ternational controls.  To  many  a  saltwater 
angler  the  prospect  that  such  controls  can 
be  Instituted  In  time  Is  dim. 

Robert  S.  Nyburg,  a  Baltimore  sport  fish- 
erman and  advertising  man  who  ^>eclalizea 
in  blUfish.  fears  that  "there  may  be  no  more 
(salt  water)  sport  fishing  m  this  oftunlay" 
by  1970.  (If  you  think  striped  bass  are  a 
•port  fish,  Nyburg  does  not  know  you.  He 
thinks  In  terms  of  bigger  game.)  "There  Is 
a  real  and  present  danger,"  Nybuig  says, 
"that,  iHiless  some  fast  action  is  taken,  there 
wUl  be  no  more  marlln,  sallflsh,  giant  tuna, 
or  broadblU  fishing  on  either  coast  of  the 
United  States  in  a  very  few  years." 

At  least  equally  alarmed  Is  Ed  Louys,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  director  of  the  Carib- 
bean Oamefishlng  Association. 

"Soon  there  will  be  no  fishing  In  the  Car- 
ibbean," he  said  recently  in  Miami.  "Com- 
mercial fishermen  themselves  told  me  this  In 
Venezuela,  in  Trinidad,  in  Jamaica — that, 
unless  restrictions  are  placed  on  this  fishing! 
they  will  be  destroyed.  Since  the  long- 
lining  thing  came  out  we  have  been  answer- 
ing questions  from  hundreds  of  people  ask- 
ing what  we  should  do,  what  can  we  do,  to 
prevent  overfishing." 

Gerald  Talbert,  head  of  the  Tlburon 
(Calif.)  Marine  Laboratory  of  the  U.8.  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe,  believes 
that  since  the  Japanese  are  by  far  the  most 
extensive  users  of  long-lining,  "our  only  hope 
Is  to  appeal  to  the  basic  good  nature  and 
the  sense  of  fair  play  among  the  Japanese 
people."  "If  prc^erly  approached,"  he  says. 
"I  believe  they  would  understand  and  with- 
draw from  the  sport  fishing  area.    So  f ar  aa 
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I   know,   no  ofllclal   protest  boa  eTer  b«cn 
entered." 

Thou^  there  kre  others  who  hold  that 
the  only  etTectlve  recourse  would  be  a  threat 
of  economic  sanctions  In  areas  other  than 
flshlng.  Talbert's  view  Is  by  no  means  naive. 
The  Japanese  have  been  sln^tilarlj  coopera- 
tive In  game  fish  tagging  programs  aimed  ht 
understanding  and  eventual  conservation  o( 
the  flsh  Involved  and  are  more  aware  than 
any  other  national  fishery  of  the  excessive 
efflclency  of  long-lining.  But  they  do  need 
enormous  quantities  of  flsh  to  supply  the 
protein  requirements  of  their  national  diet, 
as  do  many  island  peoples.  To  pose  the  Im- 
portance of  recreational  flshlng  against  this 
need  may  be  dlfllcult.  but  there  Is  more  to 
It  than  that.  While  long- line  w«htT»g  haa 
been  profitable  for  them,  their  catches  have 
begun  to  thin  out  under  long-lining  -pres- 
sure and  they  might  well  be  amenable  to 
International  controls  If  these  were  to  be 
proposed  with  sound  scientific  backing. 

Unfortunately,  sound  scientific  backing 
does  not  exist..  If  suSdent  research  grants 
were  available  Immediately,  it  might  take  6 
years  or  more  to  put  together  a  persuasive 
argument  of  solid  scientific  validity.  In'S 
jreara,  many  sport  flahermen  believe,  the 
whole  matter  may  be  tragically  academic. 

liong-llnlng  is  as  simpla  as  It  Is  ancient. 
Tie  a  line  to  the  handle  of  a  glass  Jug.  add 
•  book  and  bait  to  tlM  hne  and  toss  the  Jug 
over  the  side.  As  the  Jug  drlfu  free,  the  bait 
will  attract  a  fish.  When  a  flah  Is  hooked 
It  pulls  against  the  resistance  of  the  Jug  and 
seemingly  tries  to  drag  It  under.  The  Jug 
always  wins.  The  flah  la  inevitably  ex- 
hausted. The  flaherman  recovers  the  Jug 
and  hauls  in  the  flah. 

Multiply  that  single  book  by  thousands 
and  the  glass  Jug  by  hundreds  of  glass-ball 
floats,  all  coonected  by  surface  lines  that, 
strung  together,  may  extend  10  miles  cr 
more,  and  you  have  loog-llnlng.  the  deadliest 
method  of  ocean  fishtng  ever  devised. 

The  long-line's  basic  unit,  called  a  basket 
because  the  line  Is  colled  Into  baskets  on 
deck.  Is  a  main  line  about  300  yards  long, 
buoyed  to  the  surface  by  float  lines.  Branch 
Unes.  to  which  baited  books  are  attached, 
extend  down  Into  the  water  at  variable 
depths.  About  10  books  are  used  for  every 
MO  yards  or  so  of  main  line.  Baskets  are 
connected  one  to  another  until  a  length  of 
10  miles  or  more  may  be  reached.  Adrift  in  a 
current,  such  a  line  baa  the  effect  of  a  wide 
broom  sweeping  tbs  aea. 

Tuna  constitutes  S0  percent  (rf  the  Japanese 
catch  In  Pacific  waters,  the  remaining  15  per- 
cent being  blUfiah.  Tlie  boats  put  out  In- 
dividually and  In  fleets,  some  aooompanled  by 
a  mother  ship,  aboard  which  the  catch  Is 
praoeesed  and  canned.  There  Is  one  major 
flahlng  flrm  which  operates  two  mother  ahlps 
and  ua  catcher  boats,  each  of  them  long 
bning.  At  10  miles  to  a  Une.  though  actually 
aocne  lines  are  shorter,  these  lia  boats  would 
represent  1.120  miles  of  flshlng  line  In  simul- 
taneous operation. 

Long -lining  can  deplete  the  sea  Itself.  It 
h^  done  Jost  that  In  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  Is  the  world's  third  largest  and  sseoad 
deepest  sea.  Long-Unlng  so  drained  It  of 
yellowfin  tuna — the  catch  dropped  from  13 
flsh  per  100  hooks  set  to  about  6  per  100 — 
thai  the  Japanese  aU  but  quit  fishing  for 
them  there.  They  switched  to  marlln  and 
sallflsh  and  In  I9M  began  to  concentrate  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Padflc  Oceans  in  ever- 
widening  scope.  Now  the  Japanese  seem  to 
be  flahlng  themselves  out  of  the  Atlantic. 
With  decUnlng  catches  there,  half  the 
Japanese  Atlantic  fleet  has  been  ordered  back 
to  Japan,  The  bMikruptcy  Inherent  in  long- 
Uning  U  belnc  asen  In  the  Padflc.  too.  Ac- 
cording to  the  ^Mrt  Fishing  Institute  in 
Washington.  "Uarlin  harvests  by  Japanese 
long-liners  flsliing  off  the  Pacific  coast  oi 
Central  America^  were  poor  In  IB6< — only 
three  or  four  flah  per  boat,  compared  with 


catches  of  hundreds  per  boat  In  1904.  Aver- 
age weight  per  flsh  was  about  two-thirds  of 
what  It  used  to  be,  a  fact  confirmed  by 
sport  fishermen,  who  note  that  along  the 
Pacific  coast  marlln  once  averaged  1 10  pounds 
and  now  are  down  to  00  or  70  pounds. 
Mexican  resort  owners,  largely  dependent  on 
sport  fishermen,  are  In  a  state  of  panic. 

The  Sport  Fishing  Institute,  which  Is 
largely  supported  by  tackle  manufacturers 
and  provides  research  grants  for  scientific 
Institutions,  observed  in  Its  November  bul- 
letin that  "bluefln  tuna  stodu  In  the  M.tlan- 
tlc  Ocean  also  may  soon  be  In  trouble."  Not 
Just  long-lining  but  purse  seining  threatens 
the  Atlantic  tun  population,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  O  V.  Wells,  Deputy  Dlrector-Gen- 
•ral  of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agrlciil- 
ture  Organization,  said  last  stinuner  that  "the 
rational  utilization  of  tuna  resources  In  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  requires  urgent  Intematlon.il 
attention."  During  1962.  the  U.S.  Flah  and 
Wildlife  Service  found.  United  States  fisher- 
men landed  a  mere  40.000  pounds  of  tuna 
at  Middle  Atlantic  ports.  Two  years  later 
the  United  States  figure  had  Jumped  to  S 
million  pounds,  and  the  fishery  had  become 
so  attractive  that  purse  seiners  were  moving 
In  frooi  as  far  away  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Japanese  are  by  no  means  the  only 
long-Uners.  The  Norwegians  are  In  the  At- 
lantic, off  the  United  States  coast,  concen- 
trating on  sharks  but  getting  a  share  of 
sword  fish  and  other  gamesters,  too.  Swedish 
sportsmen  are  decrying  the  fact  that  long- 
lining  has  beg\in  to  affect  their  salmon  catch. 
Canada  baa  acme  350  vessels  in  the  summer 
and  25  In  the  winter  long-lining  the  Atlantic 
for  swordflsh.  once  taken  mostly  by  harpoon 
as  they  lolled  on  the  surface.  The  United 
States  fishery  has  a  score  or  so  of  long-Unlng 
vessels  in  the  Atlantic,  and  these  have  been 
averaging  300  swordflsh  a  trip  during  the 
peak  fail  sesaon.  Red  China  is  long-Unlng, 
but  no  one  knows  to  what  extent,  and  the 
same  Is  true  of  the  UBBJl.,  which  has  Just 
announced  a  new  5-year  plan  aimed  at  In- 
creasing Its  catch  more  than  SO  percent. 
Cubans  are  long-Unlng  for  marlln.  And  the 
Spanish  are  at  It.  too. 

But  all  these,  separately  and  together,  are 
mlnusctile  In  comparison  with  the  Japanese 
operation.  Its  growth  from  1956  to  1963  was 
aatronomlcal.  In  1956.  when  164.000  hooks 
were  set  by  the  Japanese,  they  caught  7 
metric  tons  of  striped  marlln  (100  fish)  and 
to  metric  tons  ot  blue  marlln  (400  fish) .  By 
1963  they  had  more  than  60  million  hooka 
out  and  took  8.236  metric  tons  of  striped 
marlln  (128.700  fish)  and  9,413  metric  tons 
of  blue  marlln  (75.300  fish) .  Not  to  mention 
oountleea  other  blllflsh  and  tuna. 

Today  Japan  has  625.935  persons  engaged 
directly  In  the  fishing  industry,  a  decline 
from  ttte  790.000  so  occupied  In  1963.  The 
decline  was  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  ex- 
pansion at  Japanese  industry  and  higher 
wages  on  iand  pulled  many  a  fisherman  away 
from  tbe  sea. 

Japanese  boats,  ranging  In  size  from  300  to 
800  tans,  flsh  through  the  South  Seas  and 
deposit  their  catches  In  southeast  Asia,  then 
move  on  through  the  Indian  Ocean  to  unload 
their  next  haul  in  Mediterranean  ports. 
From  the  Mediterranean  their  caurse  takes 
them  into  the  South  Atlantic,  down  through 
the  Caribbean — some  to  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  others  through  the  Panama 
Canal  and  out  into  the  Pacific  again,  where 
they  deposit  their  catches  In  Samoa  before 
sailing  back  to  Japan.  This  nuu-ketlng  sys- 
tem somewtiat  coaapromlses  the  theory  that 
the  Japanese  are  seeking  protein  only  for 
home  consumption.  Thirty  percent  of  tbs 
fish  taken  by  their  wandering  fleets,  in  tact. 
Is  sold  to  foreign  countries. 

Behind  the  explosive  expansion  oi  the 
long-line  fishery  Is  the  development.  In  1965, 
of  the  tuna  botdof,  which  has  *'i«~^t 
widely  popular  in  Japan.  This  saMsags  mads 
possible  the  exploitation  of  tbe  blgeye  tuna. 


which  had  been  held  In  low  regard  until 
then,  the  yellowfin  and  bluefln  being  pre- 
ferred. Ttien  the  marllns  began  to  be  used 
for  sausage  and  the  blllflsh  kUl  became  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  tuna  fishery.  The 
Japanese  also  like  marlln  raw  as  aashlml,  an 
appetiser.  (North  Americans  seldom  eat 
marlln.  though  It  la  esteemed  In  Latin 
Amarlca.) 

Last  yeat-  the  Japanese  fieet  did  not  do  too 
well,  especially  with  tuna,  but  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  say  whether  the  decline  was  due  to 
overfishing,  as  sport  fishermen  insist,  or 
changes  In  water  temperature,  avaUable  food 
and  salinity,  as  some  marine  scientists 
suspect. 

There  la  no  reason  to  suppose  that  It  was 
not  both.  There  la  every  good  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  overfishing,  by  purse  seiners  as 
wall  as  long-Uners.  Is  the  leading  villain.  The 
1964  annual  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Tropical  Tuna  Commission  recalled  that  In 
1062  &•.  Mllner  B.  Schaefer.  then  Its  director 
of  Investigations,  was  able  to  assert  that  "the 
maximum  average  equilibrium  catch"  of 
yellowfin  tuna  would  be  In  the  vicinity  ot 
103  million  pounds.  In  other  words,  over- 
fishing would  begin  at  thU  point.  The  catch 
In  1959  was  145.4  million  pounds.  Jumped 
sharply  to  334.2  and  339.8  In  1960  and  1961 
respectfully,  fell  off  for  a  couple  of  years, 
then  rose  again  to  197  8  In  1964. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  few  commercial 
fishermen,  perhaps  responding  to  long  years 
of  warfare  with  sport-fishing  Interests,  pro- 
fess to  see  no  threat  to  the  tuna-flshlng  In- 
dustry from  long-Unlng.  One  of  these  Is 
August  Felando,  general  manager  of  the 
American  Tuna  Boat  Association  In  San 
Diego.  Falando  points  out  that  the  Japanese 
are  primarily  interested  In  blgeye  tuna,  which 
are  deep  swimmers  and  unimportant  to  either 
the  US  commercial  fishery  or  sport  fishery. 
The  yellowfin  has  become  a  secondary  prize 
(20  percent  of  the  total  catch  In  the  eastern 
Pacific),  and  bluefin  tuna  are  only  occasion- 
ally taken  by  the  Japanese  1ft  the  Pacific. 

But  Pclando  does  conceded  that  his  asso- 
ciation's boats  see  Increasing  numbers  of 
Japanese  long-liners  fishing  off  the  Mexican 
coast  and  that  these  are  working  prlmarUy 
for  swordflsh  and  marlln. 

Ekuce  Barnes  and  BUI  Pole,  partners  In  a 
SaiVpiego  charter-fishing  operation,  believe 
that  the  decline  In  the  marlln  catch  out  of 
San  Dlefo  during  the  1065  season  could 
well  be  attributed  to  the  more  extensive  use 
of  the  long-line  technique  off  the  Mexican 
and  South  American  coasts.  In  1963  the  con- 
firmed count  on  marlln  at  San  Diego  docks 
was  1.500.     In  1965  It  has  dropped  to  400. 

There  Is  something  approaching  terror  on 
the  Atlantic  aide  of  the  Mexican-Central 
American  land  strip. 

"This  year — 1966 — Is  the  worst  Jamaica  ha« 
bad,"  says  Ed  Louys.  "In  the  blue  marlln 
tournament  only  five  flsh  were  caught  and 
the  biggest  weighed  163  pounds.  But  a 
Japanese  vessel  which  needed  medical  atten- 
tion for  one  of  Its  crew  jjut  Into  Montego  Bay 
In  late  September.  It  was  loaded  with  blue 
marlln." 

Sportsmen  like  Louys  are  not  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  other  long- 
Uners  are  harvesting  protein.  The  prcMte  de- 
rived from  spore  fishing,  they  feel,  are  a 
source  of  life,  too,  for  those  engaged  In  boat- 
building, tacklemaklng.  resort  maintenance 
and  allied  serving  of  sport  fishermen.  In  the 
United  States  alone,  salt  water  sport  fisher- 
men spent  $626,191,000  In  1960,  according  to 
the  U.8.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUd- 
Ufe.  Talbert  notes  that  In  1960  1.7  bUllon 
pounds  edible  fish  were  caught  commercially, 
but  marine  sport  flshlng  brotight  in  almost  aa 
much — 14  WlUon  pounds.  So.  say  the  sports- 
men, their  kind  of  fishing  Is  a  rich  source  of 
protein,  too,  and  does  not  deplete  the  avall- 
aMeatock. 

But  the  high  aeaa  are  free,  whether  they 
bs  oonaldered  to  begin  8  mUes,  13  mUes  or 
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200  miles  out  from  shore.  Besides,  It  Is  not 
Just  coastal  overfishing  that  threatens  the 
sportsmen.  The  pelagic  flsh  he  most  esteems 
are  far-ranging  wanderers,  and  It  matters 
not  a  whit  whether  they  are  destroyed  5  miles 
out  or  500. 

Since  no  practical  means  of  controlling 
the  long-Uners  has  yet  been  devised,  or  even 
proposed,  a  few  frustrated  sport  fishermen 
have  been  taking  matters  Into  their  own 
hands.  Long-line  sets  have  been  destroyed 
111  the  Atlantic.  Off  Acapulco,  sport  fisher- 
men, persistently  wreaking  havoc  on  long- 
Unes  off  their  coast,  forced  one  Japanese  ves- 
sel to  abandon  the  area  as  too  expensive. 
U.S.  sport-flshlng  boats  sailing  off  the  shores 
of  Baja  California  play  a  game  called  "ocean 
skeet."  They  shatter  the  long-Uners'  glass 
buoys  with  shotguns. 

The  damage  Inflicted  by  such  means  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  nuisance  and  wlU  have  Uttle 
or  no  effect  on  the  enormous  enterprise  that 
long-Unlng  has  become.  But  when  a  Japa- 
nese long-Uner  ran  aground  last  September 
on  the  southernmost  tip  of  BaJa  CaUfornla 
gleeful  Mexican  fishermen  Indulged  In  soul- 
satlsfylng  fantasies  to  account  for  the  wreck 
and  take  credit  for  It. 

The  350-ton  vessel  crashed  onto  a  reef  at 
about  2  ajn.  The  18  men  aboard  all  got 
ashore  safely.  Some  commercial  and  sport 
fishermen  went  aboard  and  found  the  boat 
equipped  with  the  very  latest  In  navigational 
and  fish-flndlng  equipment,  from  radar  to 
sonar.  Stacked  In  her  freezer  locker  below 
decks  were  an  estimated  140  tons  of  tuna, 
40  tons  of  marlln  and  an  unknown  quantity 
of  shark  meat.  In  addition  to  dolphin,  wahoo 
andsallfish. 

How  to  account  for  the  wreck?    The  Mexi- 
cans wink  and  tell  any  of  a  number  of  sto- 
-rles: 

1.  Mexican  fishermen  turned  off  the  light 
In  tbe  lighthouse.  (Ah,  but  with  aU  that 
electronic  gear  a  modern  vessel  does  not 
bother  with  lighthouses.) 

2.  They  ttimed  off  the  light  and  set  up 
another  light  at<^  a  high  cliff  to  lead  the 
Japanese  astray.  (But  the  radar  would  have 
Indicated  the  huge  land  mass — cliffs  several 
hundred  feet  high  on  the  beach— behind  the 
Judas  light.) 

3.  Long-line  sets  are  equipped  with  tran- 
sUtorlzed  homing  buoys  that  send  out  a 
signal  to  guide  the  flshlng  boat  to  where  the 
sets  have  drifted.  The  Mexicans  took  one 
such  buoy  and  put  It  on  the  beach.  (This 
one  is  more  Ingenious  than  plausible.  The 
Japanese  navigational  gear  again  would  have 
foiled  the  plot.) 

What  hope  U  there,  since  even  the  wishful 
cleverness  of  Mexican  wreckers  is  no  match 
for  the  vast  Japanese  fleet.  One  theory,  not 
very  attractive.  Is  that  overfishing  wlU  solve 
Itself. 

"In  some  ways  long-lining  may  be  con- 
sidered self-limiting,"  says  Prank  J.  Mather 
ni,  associate  scientist  at  Woods  Hole  Oceano- 
graphlc  Institution  and  himself  a  sport  fish- 
erman. "When  the-catch  declines  enough  it 
becomes  unprofitable.  I  think  there  la  cause 
for  concern  but  dont  know  what  can  be  done 
Agreement  among  all  the  nations  Involved 
would  be  very  difflcult." 

"We  know  the  extest  of  long-Unlng - 
Mather  says,  "but  we  have  no  Idea  of  the 
size  of  fish  populations."  Such  knowledge 
would  be  essential  to  the  establUhment  of 
meaningful  International  controls  but  It 
simply  u  not  there  to  be  laid  on  the  bar- 
gaining table. 

There  is  unanimity  among  marine  scien- 
tists that  research  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  in- 
ternational controls. 

"We  are  getting  more  and  more  letters 
from  Congressmen  Inquiring  about  long- 
Unlng,  says  Albert  H.  Swartz,  assistant  chSf 
of  the  Division  of  Fishery  Researxih  of  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdlife. 
some  people  are  advocaung  an  extensive  re- 
search program.    Others  are  talking  about  an 


International  convention — ^but  there  are  no 
facts  to  bring  to  it  A  research  program 
would  take  about  6  years  before  we  could  go 
to  the  Japanese  regarding  conservation 
measures." 

Swartz  made  a  point  that  sport  fishermen 
and  their  associations  might  consider. 

"Until  now."  he  said,  'international  con- 
venUons  have  always  been  on  food  fish.  The 
sport  fishery  has  never  been  represented. 
Now  sport  fishing  should  be  represented.  The 
International  Game  Pishing  Association 
should  have  a  vcrice." 

It  should  Indeed.  And  so  should  all  sport 
fishermen,  organized  or  unorganized,  who 
know  the  names  and  addresses  of  their  Con- 
gressmen, who,  in  turn,  might  weU  be  per- 
suaded to  initiate  preUminary  negotiations 
with  the  Japanese  while  a  crash  research  pro- 
gram U  underway.  The  extent  of  this  crisU 
cannot  wait  for  precise  scientific  determina- 
tion. The  commonsense  evidence  Is  plentllul 
now.  At  this  Juncture  the  need  for  con- 
trols Is  clear.  In  the  long  run,  controls  need 
.  not  deprive  the  Japanese  of  their  protein 
supply.     They  could.  In  fart,  preserve  It. 

Edward  W.  Allen  recently  was  chairman 
of  an  international  meeting  which  sought, 
unsuccessfully,  to  Institute  new  controls  on 
fishing  m  the  North  Pacific.  Though  he 
spoke  In  another  context.  In  a  statement  to 
the  conference  he  may  have  suggested  the 
theme  for  a  preUminary  meeting  of  world 
sport  flshlng  associations  and  the  leading 
flshlng  nations.    He  put  It  this  way: 

"Ocean  fisheries  should  not  be  deemed  to 
exist  merely  for  tbe  benefit  of  (commercial) 
fishermen  and  cannery  operators,  but  should 
be  considered  to  be  a  great  trust  for  the  ben- 
efit of  humanity." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNZCnCTJT 

IN  TMI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 


Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  day  does 
not  pass  but  that  I  receive  mall  from 
people  In  my  district  who  are  concerned 
about  the  war  In  Vietnam.  By  far,  most 
of  it  expresses  firm  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  policies  the  ad- 
ministration are  following  In  southeast 
Asia. 

A  few  days  ago  my  mall  included  a 
letter  from  a  close  personal  .friend  not 
in  my  district  but  in  Thailand  where 
the  Govemmwit  is  already  faced  with 
the  all  too  familiar  tactics  of  Commu- 
nist aggression  in  its  northern  Prov- 
inces. 

His  letter,  a  portion  of  which  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorb,  is  llluinlnatlng.  It 
Is  the  result  of  careful  observation  and 
evaluation  by  a  man  who  is  living  and 
working  in  southeast  Asia.  Along  with 
his  letter,  he  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  wrlt- 
t€M  to  the  edlor  of  the  BangkcA  Post 
by  a  group  of  American  scholars  who  an 
specialists  in^an  affairs.  It  too  is  an 
illuminating  commentary  and  I  Insert  it, 
too.  In  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  letters  foUow: 

I>«A«  Dow:  It  was  very  good  hearing  from 
yf"-  ^J  f*lth  In  the  American  poJltlcsJ 
prooeaa  U  always  mads  stronger  by  tbs 
knowledge  ttiat  rach  people  as  yourself  srs 
representing  tbe  American  public 


I  like  to  think  that  In  a  iMlvate  capacity 
I  am  making  a  contribution  to  a  better  life 
for  a  smaU  segment  o*  Asia  In  a  socially  stable 
but  progressive  context.  The  work  U  reward- 
ing—if  exhausting— I  travel  a  great  deal 
particularly  to  Laos.  I  am  sUU  the  "last  of 
the  New  Deal  Democrats"  domestlcaUy  Don 
but  I  am  perturbed  that  the  liberal  Democrat 
Is  becoming  Identified  with  the  Llppman- 
Morganthau-Pulbrlght  position.  I  feel  It  Is 
essential  to  pursue  the  objective  of  peaceful 
negotiations  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  I  also 
feel  that  the  ultimate  batUe  for  Vietnam  will 
be  won  by  achieving  a  social  revolution  that 
entails  such  things  as  land  reform,  local 
democracy,  community  development  oto- 
gramlng.  etc. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  It  seems  to  me 
absolutely  essential  to  stand  fast  In  military 
terms  while  pursuing  the  othear  objectives 
noted  above.  We  must  not  allow  the  Com- 
munists to  feel  that  their  "wnn  ot  llbera- 
Oon  subversion  and  Infiltration  doctrines 
will  prevail  and  represent  the  wave  of  the 
future.  The  Communist  goals  are  outlined 
plainly  and  their  objectives  and  methods  are 
stated  boldly.  They  believe  their  hegemony 
wUl  hold  sway  over  aU  Asia  and  by  IdeoloeloaJ 
Imperative  of  their  doctrine  warn  ot  agres- 
sion and  mflltratlon  are  Justified  We  can- 
not abandon  Asia  to  such  a  doctrine  either 
in  our  Interests  or  in  the  Interests  of  the  free 
Asian  nations. 

The  domino  theory  has  an  element  of 
truth.  The  pressures  on  Laos  and  conse- 
quently on  Thailand  will  be  overpowering  If 
the  Vletoong  and  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  gain 
control  over  South  Vietnam  through  their 
aggression.  There  is  no  doubt  the  subversion 
in  northeast  Thailand  Is  dU^ted  by  and  sup- 
ported by  personnel  trained  In  Commu- 
nist-controlled areas  outside  of  TbaUand. 
ThU  U  clear  and  certaUi  and  If  our  resolve 
Is  weakened  and  our  position  compromised 
in  Vietnam,  such  subversion  and  infiltration 
will  be  Increased  and  the  resolve  of  the  Thais 
and  others  to  combat  such  subversion  wlU  be 
weakened. 

I  am  enclosing  a  lett«-  for  the  editor 
Written  to  the  Bangkok  Poat  by  eminent  and 
respected,  scholars  In  tbe  fleld  o*  Asian 
studies  You  may  have  already  seen  thU 
letter.  \l  know  most  of  the  signatories  oer- 
aonaUy.  They  have  aU  traveled  wldelyin 
Asia  and  have  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  Asia, 
of  Communist  objectives,  of  tbe  Vietnam  sit- 
uatlon.  Their  views  are  sound  and  weU 
reasoned.  I  agree  with  their  conclusions  If 
tois  statement  has  not  already  appeared  in 
tbe  Co>fCREssioNAi,  Rbcobd— It  should. 

Please  forgive  me  for  rambling  on.  We  who 
are  working  In  the  field  are  involved  and 
committed  to  seeing  a  better  world  created  In 
Asia.  I  hope  It  will  be  achieved.  Bitt  It  will 
not  be  easy. 

(Prom  the  Bangkok  Poet,  Jan.  20,  1966] 

V3.    GbOTTP   StTPPORTB   VlITNAM    WA« 

To  the  EorroR: 

We.  the  undersigned,  write  as  scholars  and 
specialists  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much 
of  their  adult  Uvee  to  study  and  work  In 
south  and  east  Asian  affairs.  Included  In 
our  number  are  most  ot  this  Nation's  smaU 
nucleus  of  specialists  on  Vietnam.  Many  of 
us  have  lived  In  Vietnam  itself. 

We  feel  compeUed  to  write  In  response  to 
what  we  consider  the  distortions  of  fact  and 
the  emotional  allegations  ot  a  small  but 
vlclferous  group  of  fellow  imiverslty  teachers 
regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  must 
first  observe  that  those  who  have  signed  ad- 
vertisements and  petitions  represent  a  rery 
smaU  proportion  of  all  university  profeason 
Further  the  peOOon  signers  include  dlstwo-' 
portlonally  fewer  schooU  in  the  fields  of  gov- 
ernment, InternaUonal  relations,  and  AsUn 
studies.  To  our  knowledge,  no  acknowledged 
expert  on  Vietnam  Itself  has  signed  the  ad- 
vertisements appearing  in  tbe  New  York 
Times  protesUiig  XJS.  policy  In  Vietnam.    A 
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liAndful  of  acbolan  wltb  Fax  East 
crMtaotlAU  tdentlfled  tbemaelves  wltb  theae 
protest*. 

Quite  apart  fram  ttae  merits  of  American 
policy — past  or  present — we  believe  the  man- 
ner In  whlcb  tb«  pettUon  and  many  "teacb- 
Ins"  hAve  been  presented  Is  k  discredit  to 
those  who  would  call  themselves  scholars. 
The  Vietnamese  war  and  Its  related  political 
context  are  enormously  complex.  Even  the 
most  qualified  experts  disagree  on  Important 
facts  or  the  meaning  of  those  facts.  It  Is  no 
surprise  that  they  also  disagree  on  alterna- 
tive courses  of  action. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  therefore,  to 
engage  In  name-calling,  distortion,  emotion- 
alism and  gross  oversimplification.  Many  of 
our  fellow  scholars,  no  doubt  eminently 
qualified  In  their  own  fields,  arcf  In  our  view 
guilty  of  unacademlc  behaviour  In  their  pro- 
tests of  Vietnam  poUcy. 

Par  the  record,  therefore,  we  feel  compelled 
to  make  the  following  assertions  of  fact: 

1.  Tlie  Vletoong  Initiated  the  present  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  They  did  so  In  gradual 
stages,  beginning  «dth  assassination,  terror, 
and  bellicose  propaganda.  This  was  followed 
by  sabotage,  subveislon.  and  small-scale 
guerrilla  attacks;  In  later  stages,  large-scale 
frontal  assaults  were  employed.  Only  In  the 
last  stage  did  the  U.S.  Government  feel  com- 
pelled to  Increase  Its  military  Involvement 
substantially. 

2.  The  Vletcong  is  a  Oocnmunlst-led  and 
Gotnmunlst-oontroUed  political  movement. 
Its  aim  is  to  evtabUah,  by  any  available 
means,  a  Communist  rule  In  South  Vietnam. 

3.  It  is  false  to  compare  the  war  now  being 
fought  In  Vietnam  with  that  which  was 
fought  by  the  French  between  1946  and  1954. 
That  was  a  colonial  war.  fought  by  Vietna- 
mese of  every  variety  of  political  complexions 
to  achieve  national  Independence.  The  Oov- 
emn^nt  of  Vietnam  since  1954  has  been 
a  truly  Vietnamese  national  regime,  and  It  Is 
fighting  now  to  nudntaln  Its  Independence. 
That  It  Is  not  without  faults  goes  without 
saying.  This,  however.  Is  not  the  Issue. 
Surely,  H  U  of  some  significance  that  not 
one  prominent  nationalist  of  all  the  thou- 
sands of  such  men  in  South  Vietnam  has 
defected  to  the  Oonununlst  sines  1954. 

4.  The  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  which 
laadi  the  Vletcong,  Is  a  segment  of  the  Lao 
Done  (Cocnmunlst)  Party  of  Iforth  Vietnam. 
The  Vletcong  Itself  was  organized  by  the 
north  Vletnanvese.  armed  by  the  Nortii  Viet- 
namese, and  trained  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
This  Is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that  many  of  Its 
cadres  were  originally  bom  In  South  Vietnam, 
and  later  trained  or  Indoctrinated  in  the 
north.  Nor  la  It  to  deny  that  thousands  of 
South  Vietnamese  were  persuaded  or  farced 
to  ]oln  the  Vletcong  In  the  south. 

5.  The  Vletcong  have  employed  methods 
of  terror,  torture,  and  outright  murder  that, 
on  a  sotaller  scale,  rival  the  atrocities  of  the 
Axis  Powers  In  World  War  II.  Thousands  of 
innocent  people  (Including  women  and  chil- 
dren) have  been  deliberately  slaughtered  by 
the  Vletcong  as  "examples"  for  the  other 
South  yietnamese.  Beheading  and  mutila- 
tion are  not  unconunon.  For  American 
academics  to  bemoan  the  "hrutallty"  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  response,  without  the 
■lightest  oommMit  on  the  Initiators  of  th« 
brutality,  is  the  epitome  of  bias. 

6.  The  Communist  regime  in  North  Viet- 
nam is  among  the  harshest  and  most  brutal 
In  Asia.  All  opposition  has  been  exter- 
minated. The  society  Is  organized  Into  cells 
of  mutual  surretUance. 

No  free  elections  of  any  kind  have  been 
permitted.  The  llvlBg  standards  of  tbs 
people  are  low  cren  by  Asian  standards. 

7.  In  contrast,  the  people  of  South  Vtert- 
untu  tba  stappad-up  Vletoocg  attack. 


were  enjoying  a  far  better  living  standard. 
Hunger  was  virtually  eliminated.  Industries 
were  expanding.  Schools,  clinics,  and 
social  welfare  services  were  proliferating 
r&ptdly.  Between  1954  and  1961,  there 
were  four  elections,  conducted  with  varying 
degrees  of  freedom. 

8.  The  Geneva  accords  were  broken  first 
and  repeatedly  by  the  Communists,  as 
documented  by  the  records  of  the  Interna- 
tional   Controls   Conunisslon.  ., 

9.  The  President  has  offered  to  hold  un- 
conditional peace  talks  with  Hanoi  and  has 
been  rejected  repeatedly  by  Hanoi,  piping, 
and  Moscow.  The  burden  of  proof  Is  now 
on  the  Communists. 

10.  Communist  conquest  of  South  Vietnam 
would.  In  our  view,  lead  inevitably  to  a 
deterioration  of  resolve  throughout  south 
and  southeast  Asia.  While  the  non-Com- 
munist states  In  the  region  are  not 
likely  to  fall  In  actual  geographical  sequence 
(that  Is.  the  "domino"  theory),  we  believe 
these  nations  would  eventually  succumb 
politically  and/or  militajUy  to  Chinese  ex- 

jpanstonlsm  following  an  American  wlth- 
'drawal  from  Vietnam.  We  further  believe 
that  Chinese  hegemony  over  southeast  Asia 
would  be  disastrous  to  Amerlcaji  national 
Interest  and  will  severely  compromise  the 
capacity  of  Japan,  the  Philippines.  India, 
and  Pakistan  to  survive  as  Independent 
nations. 

If  there  Is  any  lesson  that  shoiild  have 
been  learned  by  us  since  1919.  It  Is  that  col- 
lective security  Is  the  only  effective  means 
to  deal  with  totalitarianism  on  the  march. 
Our  negotiations  and  agreements  must  not 
be  "Munlchs."  Rather,  they  must  be  backed 
by  clear  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
maintain  the  arrangements  agreed  to  as  the 
conditions  for  peace.  Men  who  prize 
liberty  are  unwilling  to  settle^  for  peace  at 
any  price.  Nor  does  negcftlatlon  from 
weakness  and  without  conditions  serve  to 
placate  imperial  ambitions.  The  surest 
guarantee  of  peace  in  Asia  is  what  it  has 
always  been  everywhere:  recognition  by  all 
that  our  commitments  to  our  allies  will  be 
honored.  And  we  shall  use  the  peace  thus 
secured  as  Americans  used  It  In  postwar 
Europe,  and  as  President  Johnson  has 
pledged  to  use  It  for  Asia.  The  basis  for  a 
lasting  settlement  In  Asia  will  bs  built  as 
we  create  the  conditions  for  freedom 
through  social  and  economic  programs  no 
less  than  through  military  means. 

The  signers  (organizational  afflllations 
listed  for  identification  purjKieee  only)  : 

Dr.  Wesley  R.  Flshel.  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity; Prof.  P.  J.  Honey.  Univer- 
sity of  London;  William  P.  Maddox. 
New  York  City;  Prof.  Ralph  U 
Turner,  Michigan  State  University. 
Dr.  Charles  Wolf.  Jr..  the  Rand  Corp.;  Dr. 
George  E.  Taylor.  University  of  Wash- 
ington; Prof.  William  B.  Dunn.  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Prof.  John  D.  Montgontery,  Harvard 
University;  Dr.  Frank  N.  Trager.  New 
York  University:  Rev.  Francis  J.  Cor- 
ley.  S J.,  St.  Louis  University;  Dr.  Ches- 
ter L.  Hunt.  Western  Michigan  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  Luclan  Pye.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  Dr.  David  A. 
Wilson.  University  of  California. 
Dr.  Amrom  H.  Katz.  the  Rand  Corp.; 
Dr.  John  T.  Doraey.  Vanderbllt  Unl- 
Tsrslty;  Dr.  I.  MUton  Sacks,  Brandels 
University;  Dr.  Charles  A.  Joiner,  Tem- 
ple University;  William  Henderson,  So- 
cony  Mobil  Oil  Co.;  Dr.  Guy  H.  Fox. 
Michigan  State  University;  Dr.  Ralph 
H.  Smuckler,  Michigan  State  Unlver- 
sltr.  George  K.  Tanham.  the  Rand 
Corp.;  Dr.  Karl  J.  Selzer.  Yale  Unlrer- 
ctty. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTINa  OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  nxay  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  g^ve  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  conmilttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  Utle  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shaU  be  lawful  tov^t  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  uponVthe  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  velegate,  extracts 
from  the  CoNcazssiONAL  Recoko,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rbcobb. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC,  30402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdcalerg  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Document*  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congbxssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcoao  at  tl.SO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  S  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  RxcoxD  should  be  processed  through  this 
offlce. 
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Westinghonte  Science  TalenL  Search  Hon- 
or! FiTe  Top  Award  Winners  at  Silyer 
Annivertary  Institnte  Awards  Ban- 
quet— Linda  Sue  Powers,  West  Virginia 
High  School  Student,  Amon{  Five 
Scholarship  Winners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  last 
night,  the  Institute  Awards  banquet  was 
held  here  honoring  the  40  young  high 
school  students  who  are  this  year's  win- 
ners in  the  science  talent  search.  This 
project  is  conducted  annually  by  the 
Science  Talent  Institute  sponsored  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  One  of 
these  young  scientists.  Miss  Unda  Sue 
Powers,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
T.  Powers,  of  Beckley,  W.  Va..  is  the  first 
student  from  West  Virginia  to  win  a 
place  among  the  40  finalists  In  the  25 
years  the  talent  search  has  been 
conducted. 

Linda  Sue  won  further  recognition  of 
her  ability  by  being  awarded  a  $3,000 
scholarship,  as  one  of  the  five  most  out- 
standing young  award  winners.  In  her 
research  problem,  she  demonstrated  and 
amended  a  tentative  theory  as  to  why 
certain  organic  chemical  compounds 
change  color  when  exposed  to  light,  heat 
and  pressure. 

In  speaking  of  how  she  initially  be- 
came interested  In  science.  Miss  Powers 
stated: 

I  used  to  look  up  at  the  stars  and  wonder 
about  them — what  they  are  composed  of, 
and  what  Is  out  there  in  space. 

This  attractive  and  brilliant  young 
woman  has  a  wide  variety  of  Interests, 
both  scientific  and  nonsdentlflc  She 
has  designed  and  built  carbon  dioxide 
rockets,  studied  the  breeding  habits  of 
seahorses  and  the  efTects  of  the  environ- 
ment on  these  tiny  fishes,  and  has  built 
apparatus  to  experiment  with  polarized 
light.  Her  hobbies  include  skiing, 
canoeing,  and  reading,  and,  as  could  be 
expected  from  one  whose  scientific  career 
began  with  questions  about  the  stars, 
she  is  familiar  with  Walt  Whitman's 
poem  "When  I  Heard  the  Learned 
Astronomer" — that  famous  piece  de- 
scribing the  poet's  emotions  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  astronomer,  left  the  lecture 
hall,  and  thoughtfully  "looked  up  In  per- 
fect silence  at  the  stars." 

Linda  Sue  Is  a  senior  at  Woodrow  Wil- 
son High  School  In  Beckley.  She  has 
also  taken  special  courses  at  Marshall 
University  and  Beckley  College. 


Appendix 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  marks  the 
silver  anniversary  of  the  science  talent 
search.  On  this  25th  anniversary,  these 
outstanding  students  heard  addresses  br 
Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Dr.  Leonard 
Carmichael,  president  of  Science  Service 
and  vice  president  for  research  and  ex- 
ploration. National  Qgographlc  Society; 
and  Mr.  Howard  S.  Kaltenbom,  vice 
president  of  personnel  and  public  affairs 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  and 
chairman,  Westinghouse  Educational 
Foundation.  The  students  also  heard 
from  two  of  the  first  winners  of  the  sci- 
ence talent  search,  Lt.  Col.  Paul  E.  Tes- 
chan  and  Dr.  Marina  Prajmovsky 
Meyers.  These  distinguished  speakers 
gave  the  students  and  several  hundred 
guests  informative  and  stimulating 
glimpses  of  the  past  and  the  future  of 
science. 

Most  of  the  addresses  were  given  from 
notes,  and  are  not  available  In  complete 
form.  Mr.  Kaltenbom's  remarks  are, 
however,  printed;  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  they  appear  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
by  Howard  S.  Kaltenbom  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks   bt   Howabo   S.   KALXENBoaN,   Vicz 
President,  Westinghottse  Electric  Corp., 
25th    Anntjal    Science    Talent    Search, 
Washington,  DC,  March  7,  1966 
Dr.  Davis.  Dr.  Meyers,  Dr.  Teschan,  Science 
Talent   Search   winners,    ladles   and    gentle- 
men,  this  Is  the  second   time  I  have  been 
prlvUeged  to  have  a  part  in  this  awards  din- 
ner.   But  for  Dr.  Davis  it  Is  the  25th.    Con- 
gratulations are  due  you.  Dr.  Davis,  and  your 
staff   at  Science  Service,  for  demonstrating 
over  this  quarter  century  that  science  talent 
can    Indeed    be   Identified    and    encouraged, 
and  that  doing  so  Is  a  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation. 

May  I  suggest  to  this  audience  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Davis  and  to  Science 
Service. 

To  you  40  winners  who  make  up  this  sliver 
anniversary  class  of  the  science  talent  search, 
my  congratulations  upon  having  that  unique 
combination  of  native  ability,  aptitude  in 
science,  and  high  standards  of  personal 
acnievement  which  brought  you  here.  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century  there  have   been   but 

1.000  of  you  science  talent  search  winners 

just  1,000  from  the  35  million  high  school 
seniors  gradxiated  in  these  25  years. 

Important  anniversaries  tempt  us  to  pause 
and  evaluate  our  accomplishments.  We  at 
Science  Service  and  Westinghouse  have 
yielded  to  this  temptaUon.  We  made  a  sur- 
vey of  the  960  science  talent  search  win- 
ners who  have  preceded  the  40  we  honor 
here  tonight.  And  I  should  Uke  to  share 
with  you.  very  briefly,  what  we  learned. 

The  960  winners  started  out  as  450,000 
qualifying  examinations  distributed  to  pub- 
lic, private,  and  parochial  schools  In  aU  60 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  From 
these  450,000,  less  than  74.000  could  com- 
plete aU  the  requirements  of  the  search. 
And  of  these,  only  960  were  chosen  as  win- 
ners. 


Oliese  960  winners  have  earned  $450,000 
In  Westinghouse  scholarhslps  and  awards. 
They,  and  the  honors  groups  from  which 
they  were  chosen  each  year,  have  received 
more  than  »5  mUllon  In  addlUonal  financial 
aid  as  a  result  of  their  performance  In  this 
competition. 

This  Investment  has  paid  rich  dividends 
In  the  cause  of  science  and  technology. 

Replies  from  more  than  82  percent  of  the 
winners  revealed  that,  without  excepUon. 
they  are  attending  or  have  attended  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  Of  those  more  than 
8  years  beyond  high  school.  62  percent  earned 
a  doctorate  and  ly^  percent  more  are  doc- 
toral candidates.  Their  doctorates  came 
from  67  universities  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

Almost  1  winner  In  2  earned  fellowships 
for  graduate  study;  about  one-fourth  were 
named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  to  Sigma  XI. 
The  winners  foxmd  their  life's  work  In 
almost  every  field  of  science  and  engineer- 
ing. They  are  professors,  physicians,  re- 
searchers, chemists,  astronomers,  biologists 
and  engineers  In  universities.  Government 
laboratories  and  Industry. 

And,  In  case  you  may  wonder  about  it, 
these  738  men  and  222  women  were  found 
to  be  wonderfully  normal  husbands  and 
wives. 

Of  those  beyond  graduate  school,  B5  per- 
cent are  married;  they  ivwage  1.65  children; 
their  divorce  rate  Is  a  faction  of  the  national 
average. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  you  40  winners  here 
tonight  to  forewarn  you  that  you  now  Join  a 
distinguished  group  of  alumni,  who  have 
accomplished  much  and  of  whom  much  la 
always  expected. 

Your  predecessors  have  had  a  part  In 
largely  remaking  the  worid  of  science  and 
technology  that  existed  at  the  time  they  sat 
where  you  sit  tonight. 

They  have  played  a  part  In  discovering  the 
structure  of  the  atom  and  bringing  useful 
power  from  Its  nucleus — In  extending  the 
known  limits  of  the  universe  to  almost  in- 
conceivable distances — In  learning  the  form 
and  fimction  of  living  molecules,  with  Its 
hope  of  understanding  the  secret  of  Ufe  It- 
self— in  beginning  that  InevitaWe  chain  of 
events  which  will  place  man  as  much  at  home 
In  space  and  beneath  the  sea  as  he  now  feels 
on  our  planet's  surface. 

We  hope  you  do  as  weU.  For  this  *e 
know:  you  wlU  have  no  dearth  of  problems 
to  work  upon,  because  the  acquisition  of  sci- 
entific knowledge  always  creates  more  ques- 
tions than  It  solves.  And  we  know,  too.  that 
the  problems  of  science  and  technology  which 
you  face  grow  ever  more  complex,  and  their 
social  and  poUUcal  implications  more  com- 
plicated still. 

But  such  problems,  we  know,  will  not  deter 
you  any  more  than  they  did  Dr.  Meyers  Dr 
Teschan.  and  their  fellow  winners  who  have 
gone  before. 

The  English  scientist,  James  Smlthson 
whose  name  U  perpetuated  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  which  Dr.  Carmichael 
served  so  weU,  once  said:  "It  Is  In  his  knowl- 
edge that  man  has  found  his  greatness  and 
his  happiness." 
So  may  it  be  for  you.  - 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Westinghouse  has 
a  large  plant  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va  em- 
ploying over  2,100  workers.  The  Melpar 
facility,  at  Beckley,  a  subsidiary  of  West- 
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Inghouse.  also  provides  employment  In 
our  State. 

I  was  thrilled  to  be  present  at  the 
awards  banquet  and  to  personally  con- 
gratulate Miss  Powers.  All  West  Vir- 
ginians are  justly  proud  of  her  academic 
excellence  and  scientific  achievement. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Westing- 
house  for  its  creative  and  constructive 
leadership  in  the  field  of  stimulating 
young  people  to  take  an  Interest  In 
science.  When  this  program  began.  25 
years  ago.  It  was  not  popular  to  beccHne  a 
scientist,  as  it  now  is  today.  This  coura- 
geous and  prophetic  initiation  of  a 
science  talent  search  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  industrial  leadership  and  cor- 
porate responsibility  at  its  best. 


A  Timely  Safety  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

ov  KAJtrutm) 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TxLeaday.  March  S,  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Waslilngton  Dally  News  agrees  with 
President  Johnson  that  it  Is  certainly 
time  to  do  something  about  the  slaughter 
of  American  lives  by  automobile  acci- 
dents. 

In  his  broad  Federal  program  on  high- 
way safety,  "the  President  got  down  to 
brass  tacks,"  the  paper  states.  It  also 
said: 

He  want!  Federal  •tandanU  In  driver  edu- 
caaoo  and  Uoenslng.  Better  trmtac  control 
technique*.  Cars  designed  and  engineered 
to  be  aafer.    Better   Urea     SaTer   tilghwaya. 

Because  many  may  want  to  study  the 
'  contents  of  this  lucid  article  I  am  ofTer- 
Ing  It  for  publication  in  the  Rkcors. 
A  Tm KLT  SArsTT  PmorosAi. 

President  Johnaon's  message  to  Congress 
on  tranaportatloo  yesterday  was  really  two 
separate  and  extensive  proposals  which  only 
happened  to  fall  together. 

One  was  a  long-range  plan  for  bringing 
together  In  one  new  Cabinet  department  all 
Oovemment  agencies  dealing  with  transpor- 
tation— by  highway,  air.  raU,  and  water. 
The  President  has  some  Juatlfloatloa  for  his 
requeet;  as  he  says,  our  transportaUon  ■ys- 
tefn  Is  the  web  of  our  Union  and  It  >"vi 
grown  without  coordination. 

Today,  the  Pederal  Oovemment  spends 
about  $0  billion  a  year  on  transport  matter* 
and  100,000  Federal  employees  work  at  It. 
scattered  In  numerous  agencies.  Probably 
greater  efficiency  would  follow  a  consolida- 
tion of  this  effort  into  one  department,  but 
there  wUl  be  good  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  Its  creation  and  the  question  Is  not  likely 
to  be  quickly  resolved. 

But  as  to  the  second  part  of  Johnson's 
message,  there  should  be  little  argument  ae 
to  the  need  and  urgency.  That  Is  for  a  broad 
Pederal  program  on  highway  safety. 

No  other  necessity  of  modern  life,  said  the 
President,  has  brought  more  convenience  to 
the  American  people — or  more  tragedy — than 
the  auto.  More  Americans  have  died  In  auto 
accidents  than  have  been  killed  In  all  our 


The  President  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 
He  wants  Pederal  standards  In  driver  educa- 
tion   and    licensing.     Better    traffic    contrvl 


techniques.  Cars  designed  and  engineered 
to  be  safer.  Better  tires.  Safer  highways. 
To  a  nation  heartsick  over  a  traffic  death 
toll  averaging  1.000  lives  a  week,  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  words  are  welcome.  He  pro- 
poses Improvement  In  drivers,  vehicles,  and 
roads,  and  there  no  doubt  are  shortcotiUngs 
In  all  these  areas.  This  would  be  a  new  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Federal  Oovemment,  but 
scarcely  anyone  could  say  It  Is  an  unneces- 
sary one. 


The  Civil  Rights  Protection  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or   Nrw    JBISET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  with 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  18  Senators,  Sen- 
ator Douglas  and  I  Introduced  the  Civil 
Rights  Protection  Act.  designed  to  ellml- 
ruite  prejudice  In  our  system  of  Justice. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  note  the  favorable  re- 
ception that  our  bill  has  been  given  In 
editorials  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  in  the  Newark  Star-Ledger. 
In  both  of  these  articles,  elimination  of 
unjust  practices,  particularly  in  south- 
em  courts,  is  strongly  supported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RZCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRo.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Newark   (N.J.)   Star-Ledger.  Feb. 

12.  1966] 

Crvn.  Rights 

This  generation  has  been  witness  to  the 
enactment  and  implementation  of  historic 
legislation  In  the  Oeld  of  clvU  rights.  In 
1B57.  19fl0.  and  again  In  1064.  Congress  wres- 
tled with  the  problem  of  discrimination  In  a 
land  dedicated  to  Uberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Each  succeeding  act  of  the  Federal  law- 
makers marked  an  Important  and  Impressive 
advance  In  the  cause  of  human  dignity. 
Each  act  was  a  victory  for  the  basic  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  a 
defeat  for  those  who  would  apply  these  rights 
differently  by  reason  of  a  man's  color,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin. 

The  crusade  on  behalf  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment  continues.  The  latest  develop- 
ment Is  a  bipartisan  bill  to  end  discrimina- 
tion In  Jury  selection  and  remove  cases  to 
Federal  courts  where  discrimination  In  State 
courts  Is  evident. 

The  measure,  officlaly  titled  the  ClvU 
Rights  Protection  Act  of  lOM,  was  placed  Into 
the  legislative  hopper  by  Senator  Curroao  P. 
Cask.  New  Jersey  Republican,  and  Paoi.  H. 
Dovauta,  nunols  Democrat. 

Among  the  IS  bipartisan  cosponsors  are 
EMmocrat  Ha>vson  A.  Williams.  J«..  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Robkbt  F.  KMittTKor.  of  New 
York,  and  Republicans  Hitgh  Scott,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  of  New  York. 

In  addition  to  Jury  selection  Improvement 
and  the  transfer  of  courts,  the  bill  would  ex- 
tend the  authority  of  the  U,S.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  Injunctions  to  prevent  depriva- 
tions of  constitutional  rights.  This  Includes 
the  right  of  protest  by  demonstrations,  as  set 
forth  In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

StUl  another  provision  would  grant  oocn- 
pensatlon  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
dvU  rlghU  workers  Injured  while  exercUlng 


their  constitutional  rights.  States  and 
counties  would  be  made  liable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  where  police  and  local  of- 
ficials are  responsible  for  the  Injuries  suf- 
fered. 

This  Is  a  strong  bUl,  but  In  speaking  for 
1*  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Case  empha- 
sized that  It  will  not  touch  a  single  com- 
munity where  law  enforcement  officials  are 
administering  justice   fairly  and   equitably. 

Cask  said  the  proposed  legislation  "seeks 
to  end  a  system  not  of  Justice  but  of  Injus- 
tice which  has  denied  Negro  citizens  and 
ClvU  rights  workers  the  equal  protection  of 
laws  and  which  has  for  years  permitted  acts 
of  violence  and  murder  to  go  unpunished." 

The  bin  takes  direct  aim  at  those  areas 
where  local  ofltclals  have  defaulted  In  their 
constitutional  obligation  to  provide  equal 
Justice  for  all. 

"By  their  biased  and  partial  admiulsrtra- 
tlon  of  Justice,  by  their  misuse  of  the  legal 
process  to  harass  and  Intimidate  clvU  rights 
workers,  by  their  failure  to  protect  those  en- 
gaged in  ClvU  rights  activity  from  ylolence 
and  by  permlfctlnR  such  violence  to  go  un- 
punished, these  officials  have  made  a  mock- 
ery of  Justice."  the  New  Jersey  Senator 
charged. 

Most  Americans  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  corrective  legislation.  The  miscar- 
riage of  justice  In  some  areas  of  the  South 
remains  a  source  of  shame  for  all  fair- 
minded  people. 

Whether  this  specific  bUl.  or  a  similar  one 
promised  by  the  Johnson  administration  In 
the  near  future  Is  the  one  that  will  be  acted 
upon  Is  unimportant. 

What  does  matter  Is  that  a  new  law  be 
passed  and  that  It  be  strong  enough  to  do 
the  Job  for  which  It  Is  Intended.  The  leak 
In  the  dam  against  discrimination  must  be 
plugged. 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Feb.  12. 

1966] 

Still  the  Rkconstruction 

More  than  a  century  after  Lincoln's  death, 
the  Negro's  share  In  American  life  is  a 
mingled  portion  of  rich  accomplishment  and 
tragic  InequaUty.  of  faith  redeemed  and  hope 
muffed  out,  of  brilliant  opportunity  and 
dark  fecu-. 

A  bipartisan  group  of  20  Senators  led  by 
Paitl  H.  Douglas,  of  niinoLs.  and  CixrroRO 
Cask,  of  New  Jersey,  has  Introduced  this 
week  a  bUl  that  seeks  to  dismantle  yet  an- 
other part  of  the  rotting,  unjust  structure  of 
segregation  that  stUl  humiliates  and  con- 
tains many  Negroes.  The  bUl  would  reform 
•outhem  Justice,  enabling  the  Pederal  courts 
and  prosecutors  to  take  jxirlsdlctlon  In  State 
cases  where  a  fair  trial  is  not  possible. 

Such  intervention  could  occiir.  for  exam- 
ple, if  Negroes  were  systemaUcally  excluded 
fraan  Juries.  It  would  becozne  a  Federal 
crime  to  Ull,  injure,  or  Intimidate  Negroes 
trying  to  exercise  their  constitutional  rights. 
The  blU  would  Insure  that  juries  were 
selected  from  a  representative  cross-section 
of  the  population.  Incentives  to  desegre- 
gate southern  police  forces  are  provided,  and 
vlotims  of  racial  violence  would  be  eligible 
for  financial  compensation. 

President  Johnson  has  already  indicated 
his  Intention  of  recommending  similar  meas- 
\ire«,  but  Senator  Dottglas  and  his  colleagues 
have  In  the  put  pointed  the  way  for  Con- 
gress on  Federal  voUng  registrars  and  other 
innovations.  Certainly.  It  Is  clear  that  legis- 
lation In  this  field  Is  necessary.  Numerous 
Negroes  and  white  clvU  rights  workers  have 
lost  their  Uves  In  recent  years,  but  Southern 
State  Juries  have  repeatedly  refused  to  con- 
vict in  such  cases.  The  miasma  of  fear  must 
be  lifted  from  the  lives  of  southern  Negroes 
and  those  who  battle  to  assiu-e  them  genuine 
equality. 

In  the  North  the  need  Is  less  for  new  laws 
than  for  a  sense  of  urgency  about  removing 
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the  roots  of  tension.  Six  months  after  the 
riots  in  Watts,  18  months  after  the  upheavals 
in  Harlem  and  Rochester,  nothing  very  much 
has  changed  in  the  racial  ghettoes.  The  bad 
housing  and  inferior  schools  are  still  there; 
the  additional  blue  collar  Jobs  for  the  lui- 
skllled  are  still  missing;  the  aimless,  angry 
teenager  Is  still  drifting. 

The  American  Negro  has  to  help  himself, 
but  the  larger  society  also  has  to  do  more 
than  It  has  yet  done  to  help  him  overcome 
decades  of  past  discrimination  and  depriva- 
tion. A  century  after  Lincoln,  the  Negro 
still  has  a  claim  on  the  American  conscience. 
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Adnlt  Illiteracy  Attacked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF  KKlrrUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  excellent  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  the  Washington  Post.  It  is 
entitled  "Adult  Illiteracy  Attacked," 
and  it  reveals  the  tremendously  impor- 
tant role  which  the  adult  basic  education 
program  is  playing  in  the  war  against 
poverty. 

Mr.  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.,  wrote  this 
article  for  the  Post  on  February  9,  and 
focused  his  highly  informative  discus- 
sion chiefly  upon  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation programs  in  Breathitt  and 
Jefferson  Counties.  Ky.,  where  the  need 
is  great  and  the  rewards  are  many.  In 
fact.  Mr.  Lewis  points  out,  what  is  needed 
Is  a  much  more  extensive  attack  on  adult 
illiteracy  than  the  one  presently  being 
conducted.  No  fewer  than  19,463,000 
Americans  over  18  years  of  age  have  less 
than  an  eighth-graie  education,  and 
3,055,000  persons  15  years  old  or  older 
are  actually  Illiterate.  Yet  the  current 
effort  under  the  Economic  Opportimlty 
Act  seeks  to  involve  only  75,000  partici- 
pants In  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  Mr.  Lewis'  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and  state  in 
doing  so  my  conviction  that  the  cam- 
paign against  adult  Illiteracy  must  l>e 
extended  and  expanded: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Feb.  9.  1966] 

Thk  Bettkb  Was  :  Adot-t  Illiteract  Attackxd 

(By  Jesse  W.  Lewis,  Jr.) 

An  evening  class  at  Butler  High  School  In 
Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  was  reading  from  a 
word-and-plcture  text. 

The  picture  showed  a  restaurant  scene. 
In  the  foreground  was  a  woman  wearing  a 
tiny  white  cap,  a  dress  and  an  abbreviated 
apron.  Under  the  picture  was  the  word 
waitress. 

"Read  that  word.  Charles,"  said  the  teacher. 

"WEilter,"  said  Charles  Childress  after  look- 
ing at  the  word  for  about  30  seconds. 

"No.  almost."  the  teacher  said. 

"Waste." 

"You  almost  had  It  right  the  first  time. 
Try  again." 

"WaltreeB.~ 

"Tliat's  right."  the  teacher  said  with  a 
broad  approving  smile.  The  student  looked 
pleased,  too. 

Childress  Is  27  years  old.  and  Is  one  of 
191.000  adult  students  enrolled  In  antlpov- 
erty  basic  education  classes  across  the  Nation. 

"For  a  long  time  we  presumed  we  had  a 
well-educated  population,"   Roy  B.   Mlnnls, 


Acting  Chief  of  Adult  Basic  Education,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  said.     "But  the  truth  Is — we  don't." 

There  are  19,463,000  people  over  18  who 
have  less  than  an  eighth-grade  education,  ac- 
cording to  1964  census  figures  on  national 
educational  attainment. 

And  3,055,000  persons,  or  2.4  percent  of  the 
VS.  population.  15  years  old  or  older,  are 
illiterate. 

EDirCATION    AIMS 

These  persons  are  the  target  of  the  adult 
basic  education  Otle  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty Act  of  1964,  which  alms  to  prevent 
functional  UUterates  and  undereducated  per- 
sons  from  losing  their  Jobs  and  (2)  to  pre- 
pare others  without  jobs  for  the  kind  of 
training  courses  they  will  need  If  they  are  to 
find  work. 

Operations  vary  by  locaUon.  Charles  Chil- 
dress, the  night  student  at  Butler  High,  is 
learning  how  to  read  as  a  way  of  assuring  his 
$100  a  week  Job  at  a  furniture  factory  where 
he  must  be  able  to  fill  out  dally  rep<x-ts. 

Minnie  L.  Hopkins,  a  domestic  servant  In 
Cleveland,  who  earns  $10  a  day  plus  carfare. 
Is  enrolled  In  a  night  class  at  East  Tech  High 
School. 

Some  of  her  employers  began  leaving  writ- 
ten instructions  for  her,  she  explained,  and 
"You  Jiist  can't  guess  at  what  them  notes 
say.  If  I  didn't  learn  how  to  read  Just  a 
little,  I  coulda  lost  some  Jobs." 

In  Breathitt  County,  Ky.,  In  the  heart  of 
poverty  stricken  Appalachla,  the  program  Is 
somewhat  different  and  is  aimed  at  giving 
Job  training  to  people  who  are  now  virtually 
unemployable.  Thus,  scMne  460-male  heads 
of  families  go  to  literacy  classes  1  day  a  week 
and  chop  weeds  the  other  4,  at  $1.26  an  hour 
for  40  hours  a  week. 

Before  Raymond  Isaac  Caudill  started 
school  last  September,  he  said  he  could  read 
a  little.  "But  not  good.  I  couldn't.  I  never 
went  to  more  than  the  second  grade." 

Caudill  Is  33.  married,  and  has  four  chil- 
dren. He  Is  also  unemployed.  He  says:  "I 
think  If  I  can  learn  to  re»d  good  I  think  I 
can  learn  how  to  mechanic." 

Though  the  adult  basic  education  program 
Is  a  small  part  of  the  war  on  poverty  (It  has 
consimied  only  $35  million  In  Pederal  funds) 
It  Is  designed  to  keep  Mrs.  Hopkins  and 
Childress  from  being  shunted  Into  the  ranks 
of  the  Jobless  and  to  give  basic  reading  skill 
to  prepare  Caudill  for  Job  training. 

Other  antlpoverty  projects — like  Headstart. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  and  Job  Corps — 
will  not  reach  them. 

The  program  Itself  Is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  local  school  systems.  The  Federal 
Government  matches  local  funds  with  a  9- 
to-1  contribution  formula. 

Although  adult  education  seeks  to  bestow 
one  of  civilization's  greatest  resources  on 
those  who  have  been  denied  It,  this  is  not 
to  say  that  the  war  on  poverty's  program  to 
this  end  is  beyond  criticism. 

From  one  side  Is  the  criticism  that  It  Is 
such  a  minuscule  effort  relative  to  the  need. 
If  the  objective  Is  worth  while,  why  limit  It 
to  fewer  than  200.000  of  the  3  million — or 
19  mUUon — who  need  It? 

In  fact.  In  the  early  stages  of  framing  the 
war  on  poverty  program,  one  proposal  with 
no  little  support  behind  it  was  to  make  it  a 
literacy  program  In  Its  entirety.  And  It  was 
obviously  the  belief  that  the  present  pro- 
gram Is  operating  on  too  small  a  scale  that 
led  to  the  creation  here  a  few  weeks  ago  of 
the  Center  for  Community  Action,  Inc.  Its 
program  Is  to  give  at  least  1  million  people 
sixth-grade  reading  skiUs.  * 

At  the  present  pace  of  the  war  on  poverty" 
effort,  "It  11  take  30  or  40  years  to  make  the 
FKjpulatlon  functionally  Uterate,"  Kentucky 
adult  education  director  C.  F.  ig«harn  points 
out. 

But  Esham  also  notes  the  existence,  na- 
tionwide, ot  a  diametrically  opposite  criti- 
cism: that  the  adults  have  already  had  their 
chance   at   an   education,    and    money   for 


schooling  should  be  spent  exclusively  for 
the  young,  for  they  stand  the  best  chance  ot 
putting  It  to  constructive  use. 

It  may  be  cruel  to  the  older  people,  these 
critics  concede,  but  life  Is  tough,  and  the 
best  way  to  make  It  better  is  to  spend 
poverty  money  on  the  youngsters  before 
whom  the  future  stretches. 

Still  another  complaint  contends  that  even 
with  present  funds  more  adults  could  be 
taught  If  only  there  were  more  energetic 
efforts  to  bring  them  Into  classes. 

Under  the  law,  no  funds  are  provided  for 
recruiting  students.  Uneducated  persons, 
particularly  functional  illiterates,  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  respond  to  brochures 
or  notices  that  they  can't  read  In  the  first 
place. 

SECRUITEBS    tTRCED 

Llyod  Redman,  Jr..  who  heads  a  particu- 
larly successful  program  In  suburban  Louis- 
ville's Jefferson  County,  argues  the  need  for 
full-time  recruiters  going  to  the  boondocks 
on  "talking  campaigns." 

Redman  has  done  Just  that,  with  signifi- 
cant success  in  a  Negro  community  that  had 
been  notably  indifferent  to  previous  offers  of 
adult  schooling. 

Unfortunately,  Redman  Is  not  typical.  Tbo 
many  heads  of  adult  educaUon  programs, 
mired  in  the  lethargy  of  the  past,  have  shown 
little  Imagination  in  grasping  the  opfKjr- 
tunity  offered  by  the  war  on  poverty  to  stim- 
ulate enrollment. 

In  general,  though,  and  within  Its  rather 
restricted  confines,  the  war  on  poverty's  adult 
education  efforts  get  good  marks.  Its  teach- 
ers, who  should  know  beet,  tend  to  be  the 
most  enthusiastic. 

Judy  S.  Gabbard,  24,  a  teacher  in  Breathitt 
County,  was  going  through  some  magazines 
last  month  to  make  reading  real  for  her 
pupils,  and  working  up  some  mathematics 
problems  from  newspaper  advertisements. 
The  traditional  Dick  and  Jane  books,  she 
scarcely  needed  to  say,  were  something  less 
than  grabbers  for  her  particular  pupils. 

"For  instance,"  she  explained,  "we  don't 
teach  arithmetic  by.  using  abstract  2  plus  2, 
or  3  times  6.  But  we  figure  out  a  building 
problem  using  floor  area  and  how  much  lum- 
ber and  brick  is  needed.  The  skills  needed 
are  the  same,  but  you  relate  them  to  some- 
thlfag  real." 

But'the  game  Is  worth  the  candle.  In  the 
words  of  Mildred  T.  Bundy,  a  teacher  in  a 
Cleveland  school : 

"There's  such  a  difference  teaching  adults. 
It's  a  satisfaction  you  don't  experience  with 
children.  The  adult  is  already  motivated. 
And  the  rewards  are  Immediate  and  visible 
when  you  see  them  fill  out  an  application 
for  a  telephone  or  a  vacation  request  without 
help." 

There  is  a  helpful  fallout  too.  With 
mother  and  father  taking  literacy  courses, 
encoxiragement  flows  to  their  older  children 
to  stay  in  school,  many  of  the  teachers  have 
noted. 

And  there  la  the  matter  of  image,  too,  not 
without  it«  poignancy. 

A  father  In  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  was  ex- 
plaining recently  why  he  had  enrolled  for  a 
basic  reading  course:  "You  don't  know  how 
it  feels  for  your  child  to  come  to  you  for  help 
with  the  homework — and  you  can't  help 
him." 


Agricnltural  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALiroKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
deal  has  been  published  and  put  in  the 
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Congressional  Rkcord  about  the  agri- 
cultural losses  In  California  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  would 
not  certify  bracero  labor  for  harvesting 
the  crops.  Recently  a  study  was  inaugu- 
rated by  the  University  of  California, 
wliich  study  was  performed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  board  of  agriculture, 
ajid  their  report  sharply  contradicts 
statements  that  farmers  suffered  little  or 
no  losses  throughout  the  1965  harvest 
season.  The  Council  of  California  Grow- 
ers report  the  Qndings  of  the  study  group 
as  follows: 

Growers  of  high  labor  use  crops  suffered 
a  totai  loaa  of  tl39.9  mlUlon  In  net  Incomo 
In  19«5.  with  $90  mlUJon  of  this  due  directly 
to  increased  production  and  harvesting  co«t», 
the  ITS-page  study  revealed. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Trimble 
R.  Hedges,  agrlcuiturai  economists,  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Davis,  and  Dr.  Eric  Thor. 
extension  economist.  Berkeley. 

Specifically,  the  report  confirmed  that  har- 
vest labor  shortages  "caused  harvest  losses 
in  asparagus,  strawberries,  brussels  sprouts, 
and  early  tomatoes.**  and  added  that  "local 
labor  shortages  for  the  19«S  deciduous  and 
citrus  fruit  harvests  caused  harvest  to  lag 
behind  the  usual  harvest  pattern,  resulting 
In  some  Individual  grower  losses." 

Losses  to  related  industries  were  not  evalu- 
ated In  the  report,  except  for  an  estimated 
(4  oUUlon  loss  to  the  processors  of  straw- 
berries and  asparagus. 

Lionel  Steinberg,  a  memt>er  of  the  State 
board,  estimated  the  total  economic  loss  to 
California  at  $200  mUllon. 


Aady  Bor;,  Commander  in  Chief,  Veteraaa 
of  Foreifo  War*  of  the  Uaited  States 

EXTENSrt>N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiacoMSDf 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RBPRKSENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andy 
Borg,  national  commander  of  the  Vet- 
erans" of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  of  America  halls  from  my  district. 
He  Is  a  soldier,  lawyer,  dvlc  leader,  hus- 
ban  and  father,  a  statesman,  and  an  all- 
around  great  citizen. 

Commander  Andy  Borg  made  an  Im- 
portant statement  this  morning  before 
the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
I  commend  his  statement.  I  agree  with 
all  he  says. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
read  and  study  his  timely  speech  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  Americans. 
BiocKAPHicAL  SxrrcR  or  Anot  Bokg.  Com- 

MA]*OB    IN    CHixr.   VrmuMs   or   PoancN 

WaMS  or  TRK  UNmcD   Statcs 

Andy  Borg.  54.  Superior.  Wis  .  was  elected 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans,  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  on  August  30, 
19«5.  at  the  VFWs  Mth  Annual  Convention 
held  in  Chicago.  Ul  He  was  elected  to  the 
oOlce  of  senior  vice  commander  In  chief  Au- 
gust 38.  19M,  at  the  Uth  annual  convention 
held  in  Clereland.  Ohio,  and  during  the  04th 
annxial  convention  held  in  1963  in  Seattle. 
Wash.,  was  elected  to  Junior  vice  c^unander 
In  chief. 

Bom  and  raised  In  Superior.  Borg  Is  now 
actively  engaged  in  the  general  practice  ot 
law  with  the  firm  of  Borg.  McOUl  *  Moodie. 


He  U  a  former  district  attorney,  having  been 
elected  while  still  serving  overseas  during 
World  War  n.  Borg  U  a  graduate  of  Wiscon- 
sin State  University.  Superior,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  where  he  received  Ills 
law  degree. 

During  World  War  n  be  served  ss  legal 
officer  and  Judge  advocate  with  the  7th  Fleet 
In  the  Southwest  Pacific.  He  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Commission 
whUe  he  was  in  service. 

The  Oomnmnder  In  Chief  lias  served  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  on  a  poet,  district, 
depai-tment  and  national  level  for  many 
years.  He  was  a  district  commander  2  yean; 
Judge  advocate,  department  of  WlBcon.sln.  3 
years:  and  in  1964-65  served  as  department 
commander.  He  was  selected  as  a  member 
of  the  All-Amerlcan  tecun  ot  department 
conunanders  for  the  year.  On  a  national 
level  he  served  as  vice  chalrnaan  of  the  na- 
tional security  committee,  on  the  national 
councU  of  administration  in  1966-68.  and 
served  three  terms  as  a  member  of  the  im- 
portant national  budget  and  finance  com- 
mittee. He  was  elected  to  serve  as  Judge 
advocate  general  during  the  year  1963-63. 
He  has  also  been  very  active  at  the  national 
conventions,  having  served  on  the  national 
bylaws  committee,  as  chairman  of  the  gen- 
eral reeoUitlons  committee  and  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  finance  and  Internal 
organization,  among  others.  He  U  a  former 
member  of  the  management  board  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Employees'  ReUre- 
ment  Plan. 

Mr  Borg  is  married  and  has  three  chU- 
dren.  a  daughter.  Kamle.  and  two  sons.  Andy 
and  Willie. 

Besides  hU  VFW  InteresU.  Borg  la  also 
very  active  In  civic  and  other  organizational 
work.  He  has  served  as  vice  president  ot 
the  Wisconsin  District  Attorneys  Associa- 
tion and  vice  ctialrman  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin Great  Lakes  Port  Committee.  He  Is 
a  past  president  of  the  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce  and  of  the  association  of  com- 
merce, and  Is  a  present  member  of  the  police 
and  fire  comnUsslon  of  the  city  of  Superlijr. 
Other  committees  be  has  served  either  as 
chairman  or  director  are  the  cotnm  unity 
chest.  Juvenile  guidance  committee,  State  la- 
bor conciliation  panel  and  Superior  northern 
league  baseball  team.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion.  Eagles.  Elks.  F.  & 
AM.,  Shrine,  United  Oommerclal  Travelen. 
chamber  of  commerce,  local  and  State  bar 
associations,  the  American  Bar  Aaaoctatlon. 
and  the  Royal  Order  of  Jesters. 

Statxmxnt  or  Andt  Borg 
Mr.  Cti&lrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, first,  may  I  express  my  deep  ap- 
preclaUon  for  the  high  honor  and  great 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  distin- 
guished committee  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Accompanying  me  this  morning  are  several 
hundred  fellow  national  department  officers 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  who  comprise  the  leadership  of  our 
organlzaUon.  They  are  from  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Many  are  on  their  way  up  to 
greater  areas  of  responalbtUty.  Others  have 
served  at  the  top  level  and  continue  to  give 
freely  of  their  time,  advice,  and  counsel  to 
our  organlzaUon.  We  liave  been  here  several 
days  attending  our  armual  WaslUngton  con- 
ference. This  opportunity  to  present  our 
program  to  this  committee  helps  make  the 
conference  a  highly  successful  one. 

Tou  have  probably  noticed  that  I  am  ac- 
companied also  by  a  large  numbe-  of  young 
people.  These  are  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
winners  from  the  60  States,  the  District  of 
Oolvunbli.  the  Canal  Zone,  and  Japan.  The 
Voice  of  Democracy  program,  which  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  ladles  auxiUary,  la  a  broadcast  aorlpt- 
wrttlng  contest  for  all  high  school  students. 
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The  subject  this  year  Is:  "Democracy:  What 
It  Means  to  Me.""  We  beUeve  tills  program  Is 
an  ouUtandlng  example  of  one  of  our  great 
purposes  which  U  to  maintain  and  extend 
the  Institutions  of  American  freedom  by 
bringing  to  the  serious  attenUon  of  our  youth 
the  great  principles  upon  which  this  Nation 
was  founded,  has  fiourlshed.  and  has  helped 
make  us  the  leader  and  principal  defender 
of  the  free  world. 

At  our  annual  congressional  dlimer  to- 
night, the  n.-\tlonal  Voice  of  Democracy  win- 
ners will  be  announced  and  a  total  of  $13,600 
in  scholarsiilps  will  be  distributed.  Including 
a  $5,000  scholarship  for  the  winner.  I  am 
hopeful  that  all  of  you  will  Join  with  us  this 
evening  and  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
these  outstanding  young  Americans  who  will 
be  our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Veterans  of 
Foi'elgn  Wars  Is  the  oldest  active  major  vet- 
erans" organization  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  In  continuous  existence  since  1899 
when  a  tiandful  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish - 
American  War  who  had  Just  returned  trom 
overseas  duty  decided  to  form  a  vetenins" 
organization.  These  men  chose  to  limit  their 
membership  to  those  who  had  served  over- 
seas and  in  engagements  for  which  a  cam- 
paign b.adge  or  medal  was  authorized.  That 
is  stlil  the  criterion  for  membership  In  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
and  tiiat  Is  also  why  we  are  known  as  a 
fightlngman"s  organization. 

From  the  slim  ranks  of  that  handful  of 
Spanish -American  War  veterans  our  organl- 
zaUon has  grown  to  Its  present  1.3  million 
members.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you 
that  we  have  had  10  consecutive  years  of 
meml>er>lUp  growth  and  are  presently  75,000 
members  ahead  erf  the  same  period  1  year 
ago.  Our  members  are  distributed  tlirough- 
out  the  united  States  and  In  foreign  lands 
and  make  up  some  10.000  poets.  These  poets 
are  located  all  the  way  from  Bangkok  and 
Thailand  in  the  Far  East  to  France  and 
Germany  in  Western  Europe.  Working  side 
by  side  with  our  membership  are  the  400,000 
members  of  our  ladles  auxiliary. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Is  to  "honor  the  dead  by  helping 
the  living."  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  service  organization — first,  last,  and 
always. 

A  program  which  helps  carry  out  this  pur- 
pose is  our  national  tiome  for  widows  and 
orphans  which  is  located  at  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.  Tills  home  was  founded  in  1926  and 
is  a  model  in  the  care  of  young  people. 

Our  National  Rehabilitation  Service  is  an- 
other outstanding  example  of  our  service  to 
others.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  service 
officers  are  working  quleUy  and  effectively 
in  all  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  regional  of- 
fices, hospitals  and  other  facilities,  rendering 
service  to  all  who  call  upon  them  for  as- 
sistance— this,  wltiiout  regard  to  wtiether 
they  are  tnembers  of  our  organization  or  en- 
tlUed  to  membership. 

Another  service  which  ranks  high  In  the 
activities  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Is  our  community  acUvltles  program.  We 
are  proud  that  last  year  our  10.000  posts  and 
ladles'  auxlUary  sponsored  more  than  600,000 
community  activities  projects. 

In  recent  months  much  of  our  effort  in 
tills  area  has  been  to  lead  our  fullest  support 
to  President  Johnson  and  the  men  fighting 
in  the  Jungles  and  rice  paddles  of  South 
Vietnam.  In  November  of  1965,  we  con- 
ducted a  program  known  as  Operation  Boost 
which  had  as  Its  primary  function  the  stag- 
ing of  public  meetings  in  support  of  our 
Government's  efforts  in  Vietnam.  PresenUy 
one  of  our  major  community  acUvltlea  proj- 
ecU  is  known  as  ""Operation  Assist."'  This 
la  a  program  designed  to  help  the  families 
of  the  men  presently  serving  our  Nation. 

It  la  the  opinion  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  that  the  single  greatest  problem  facing 
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our  Nation  and  the  free  world  is  our  con- 
frontation with  communism  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  The  focal  point  of  that  con- 
frontation at  the  moment  is  South  Vietnam. 
I  say  to  you  that  South  Vietnam  is  Just 
one  struggle  in  the  overall  Communist  con- 
spiracy which  has  promised  many  times  to 
bury  us.  "This  is  why  we  must  win  in  Viet- 
nam. We  cannot — we  must  not,  break  our 
word  to  those  who  iiave  had  the  courage  to 
stand  up  to  Communist  aggression. 

It  is  tiecause  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
recognizes  this  NaUon"8  obllgaUon  to  defend 
freedom  that  we  have  no  time  for  the  draft 
card  burners,  appeasers  and  others  who  would 
divide  our  country  during  times  of  great 
perU. 

Since  tills  committee  Is  prlrharlly  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  veterans  and  their 
families,  or,  if  deceased,  their  surviving  wid- 
ows, orphans  and  dependent  parents,  and 
because  time  Is  limited,  I  am  confining  the 
remainder  of  my  remarks  to  veteran  pro- 
grams. It  would,  however,  be  deeply  appre- 
ciated if  at  the  conclusion  of  my  statement 
a  digest  of  all  the  resolutions.  Including  the 
naUonal  security  program,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  tiearlng  record. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  tliat 
greatly  disturbs  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  It  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  look  down  on  this  Natlon"s  war  ret- 
erans.  They  would  cut  away  the  veteran"» 
benefits  and  cast  him  adrift.  They  ask: 
What  is  so  special  about  a  war  veteran? 

Well,  let  me  say  this — the  veteran  U  some- 
tlilng  special.  He  l>ecame  something  special 
the  moment  he  slipped  Into  his  uniform. 
The  fact  that  he  was  selected  made  him 
something  special  and  put  him  In  a  class  by 
himself.  He  was  and  is  committed  to  fight 
to  the  death  for  the  Ideals  of  freedom  around 
the  world. 

And  then  I  would  remind  you  tliat  only 
the  l>est  physically,  mentally  and  morally  are 
called  to  war;  hence,  only  the  best  are  a 
si>eclal  breed — the  elite.  The  tragedy  of  war 
is  tliat  only  the  best  are  fit  to  be  killed  and 
disabled. 

Prom  the  heights  of  Iwo  Jima  to  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam  the  veteran  is  a  special 
breed.  He  can  make  an  amphibious  landing; 
he  can  take  a  hill;  he  can  storm  a  bunker; 
he  can  annihilate  the  enemies  of  freedom. 
But  he  can  also  feed  the  widow  and  orpiutn; 
he  can  l>ecome  tlie  friend  of  children  in  for- 
eign lands;  he  can  charm  more  people  than 
the  most  experienced  diplomat.  And  yet 
they  ask:  "Wliat  is  so  special  alx)Ut  tlie 
veteran?" 

Well,  I  say  to  you  tliat  the  very  fact 
tliat  there  are  those  wiio  dare  to  disagree 
is  what  makes  the  veteran  something  special. 
He  fought  so  that  all  nUght  have  the  right 
to  disagree,  and  the  Irony  of  It  is  that  it  is 
those  who  disagree  the  most  who  faU  to 
recognize  that  the  veteran  is  something  spe- 
cial. Of  one  thing  both  our  friends  and 
enemies  can  be  sure,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  shaU  con- 
tinue to  remind  this  Nation  that  veterans 
are  somettilng  special. 

This  year  our  naUonal  legislative  com- 
mittee, after  reviewing,  dlgesUng,  and 
analyzing  our  natlonai  convention  man- 
dates, recommended  a  representetlve  list  of 
legislative  resolutions  which  have  l>een  se- 
lected as  our  key  leglsIaUve  goals  for  1966, 
accompanied  with  a  policy  statement  which 
reflects  the  Intense  concern  of  our  organi- 
zation for  the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
veterans  and  their  famJUee.    I  quote: 

"WZ    MUST    NOT    WAB.    THE    VZTKBAN 

"Since  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
has  changed  from  a  nual  to  an  urban  soci- 
ety. This  lias  led  to  sweeping  changes  in 
all  areas. 

"The  89th  Congress  lias  responded  to 
President  Johnson's  blueprint  for  a  Great 
Society  by  approving  a  multitude  of  legis- 
lation certain  to  have  a  profound  long-term 
influence  upon  the  Uvea  of  all  cUizens. 
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"The  greatest  impact  has  been  in  the  area 
of  medical  and  health  programs,  especially 
for  the  elderly.  There  is  an  alarming  tend- 
ency to  forget  those  citizens  wlio  liave 
offered  their  lives  so  tliat  this  great  Nation 
could  grow,  prosper,  and  endure. 

■"While  veterans  are  enjoying  the  most 
generous  veterans  programs  of  any  nation 
on  earth,  there  are  signposts  along  the  road 
indlcaUng  that  many  long-standing  veterans 
rights  and  Ijenefits  and  services  are  in  seri- 
ous Jeopardy  of  being  eliminated  or  dras- 
tically curtailed. 

"The  words  of  the  late  Bernard  Baruch 
are  Just  as  true  in  1966  as  when  he  reported 
to  President  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  20  years 
ago  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  will  be 
as  true  as  long  as  tills  Nation  has  war  vet- 
erans— when  he  stated,  'We  must  not  fail 
the  veteran — for  then  we  fall  ourselves." 

"With  this  l>ackground,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has 
adopted  the  following  top  priority  legisla- 
tive goals  for  1966.  These  goals  are  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  almost  300  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  the  delegates,  representing 
1,300,000  members,  to  our  66th  Natlonai  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
last  August.  Experience  reveals  that  a  brief 
digest  of  the  highlights  of  their  resoluUons 
is  an  effective  way  to  present  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  program  to  the  Congress, 
Government  officials,  and  the  public. 

'"As  veterans  we  recognize  that  our  pri- 
mary responsibility  U  the  security  of  our 
'{ountry.  the  protection  of  our  citizens,  and 
the  strengthening  of  our  American  ideals. 
"These  goals  reflect  one  of  the  great  purposes 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  ^a.Ta  which  is 
to  promote  and  seek  improvement  of  legis- 
lation and  programs  which  wlU  assist  dis- 
abled and  aging  veterans  and  their  wives, 
widows,  and  clUldren.  The  absence  of  a  par- 
ticular resolution  should  not  be  construed 
that  the  resoluUon  will  not  receive  the  most 
vigorous  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  support 
since  this  list  is  a  representative  group  hlgh- 
ligthing  the  objectives  and  aspirations  of 
the  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  for  1966." 

The  10  key  legUlative  goals  for  1966  of 
our  organlzaUon  are: 

1.  Our  No.  1  legislaUve  obJecUve  was  the 
passage  of  HJi.  12410,  better  known  as 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  it  pleases  me  to  note 
that  this  legislation  has  already  been  signed, 
sealed,  and  delivered.  1  compliment  you.  As 
long  ago  as  1956  the  Veterans  of  Pcwelgn 
Wars  supported  such  legislation  and  we 
thank  all  of  you  for  helping  to  make  tills  bill 
a  reality. 

The  remainder  of  our  10-point  program 
reads  as  follows: 

2.  Greater  participation  by  Congress  in 
operation  of  Veterans'  Administration. 

3.  Veterans'  hospitals,  domlclliaries,  and 
medical  facUlUes  must  l>e  for  veterans. 

4.  Liberalize  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensaUon  program  for  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans. 

5.  Ut>erallze  pension  program  for  totally 
disabled  and  older  veterans  and  their  widows. 

6.  Natlonai  cemetery  system  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

7.  Establish  a  standing  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" AffaU*  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

8.  No  reduction  in  Job  counseling  and  Job 
placement  assistance  for  veterans. 

9.  Oppose  all  efforts  to  weaken  veterans 
preference  in  Federal  civil  service. 

10.  Reopen  NSLI  program. 

It  will  be  deeply  appreciated,  Mr  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  in  my  remarks  if  the  en- 
tire key  goals  with  an  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  each  wlU  be  made  a  part  of 
the  hearing  record  at  thU  point. 

I  hope  you  will  make  special  note  that 
this  10  point  program  calls  for  greater 
participation  by  the  Congress  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  I  am 
sure  you  realiae  that  this  relates  to  the  mas- 
sive Veterans'  Administration  closing  order 
of    1965.      The    Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars 


is  hopeful  that  legislation  wlU  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  similar  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 202.  8\ich  legislation  would  provide 
the  kind  of  participation  by  the  Congress 
tliat  we  advocate  and  that  we  feel  would 
prevent  any  massive  closing  order  by  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnistraUon  In  the  future. 

We  are  also  asking  this  year  for  legisla- 
tion that  would  insure  that  veterans'  hos- 
pitals, domlclliaries  and  medical  facilities 
be  for  the  exclusive  use  of  veterans.  As  an 
organization  we  are  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  cases  where  these  hospitals 
are  being  used  to  care  for  those  other  than 
veterans.  We  disagree  with  such  a  polidy 
and  intend  to  fi^t  for  legislation  which  will 
correct  the  situation.  I  know  that  many  of 
you  support  our  position  In  this  matter. 

Another  of  our  key  goals  reflects  our  con- 
tinued concern  over  the  inccMne  limitations 
which  determine  pension  payments  for  lx>th 
veterans  and  widows.  This  income  limitaUon 
should  be  substantially  increased.  The  7 
percent  increase  in  the  social  security  pay- 
ments dramatically  demonstrated  the  need 
for  an  upward  revision  of  the  limitations. 
An  increase  in  the  limitations  will  avoid  the 
reduction  in  pension  payments  suffered  by 
almost  30.000  veterans  and  widows  because 
of  the  social  security  increase.  In  the  some 
general  area  and  most  important  are  the  un- 
realistic pension  payments  to  the  widows  of 
deceased  veterans.  These  pension  payments 
must  be  increased.  I  would  note  here  that 
it  is  my  understanding.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  are  hopeful  of  correcting  this  situation 
at  an  early  date. 

Also  of  great  concern  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  is  the  Indemnity  compensa- 
tion program — now  10  years  old.    I  ask  you 

is  it  adequate — is  it  doing  the  Job  totended' 
It  Is  our  l>ellef  that  it  is  not  doing  the  Job 
for  dependent  parents  of  unmarried  vet- 
erans who  were  shot  down  on  the  battle- 
field. The  strict  means  test  a  dependent 
parent  must  pass  to  obtain  a  very  mod- 
est compensation  payment  is  in  great  need 
of  llljerallzation.  Even  further,  we  believe 
that  the  whole  program  should  be  reviewed 
to  make  sure  that  ail  eligible  survivor*  of 
those  who  are  killed  or  die  on  active  duty 
are  receiving  Just  and  adequate  compensa- 
tion. 

These  few  comments  represent  some  of  the 
views  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  con- 
cerning programs  for  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents.   May  I  again  extend  my  sincereet 
thanks  for   this  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore this  committee  and  for  the  opportunity 
for  our  leaders  to  witness  for  themselves  this 
/great   committee   in   action.     Many  will   be 
Avlslting  with  you  later  today.     In  additton 
^It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  meeUng  has 
been  very  beneficial  to  the  53  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy winners  who  are  here  with  us. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  to 
you  that  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  did  not  stop  fighting  for  the 
good  of  their  Nation  the  moment  they  tooK 
off  their  uniform.  Today,  wherever  you  find 
a  needy  veteran— a  widow— or  an  orphan 
you  Will  find  the  men  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  And  yes,  whenever  or  wher- 
ever you  find  our  Nation  in  trouble,  you 
will  find  the  men  of  the  Veterans  of'  For- 
eign Wars  leading  the  way  in  defense  of 
freedom. 


High  School  Surrey  in  Mi$$OBri 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  L  HUNGATE 


or  MissouKC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.    Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February  1966. 1  conducted 
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a  siirvey  of  high  school  students  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Missouri, 
and  of  5,000  questionnaires  sent  out  to 
civics,  history,  and  government  classes, 
we  received  a  response  of  1.781,  better 
than  35  percent. 

The    questions    and    results    are  *a8 
follows: 


March  8,  1966 
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I  thought  this  survey  of  the  opinion 
of  this  portion  of  America's  youth  might 
be  helpful  to  my  cc^eagues. 

I  am  presently  conducting  a  like  sur- 
vey of  20.000  adult  voters  in  my  district 
and  as  soon  as  those  returns  are  In,  I 
shall  make  them  likewise  available. 


Hamaa  Rights  b  Hanf  ary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

■    OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON     • 

OF   CAMFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday,  March  8. 1966 

B£r.     BOB     WILSON.    Mr.     Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 
Human  Rights  in  Hunoa>t 
To  the  Kfjlald  Tsjbxtni: 

The  Secre&ry  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. U  Thant,  has  accepted  an  Invitation 
from  the  PoUah  Government  to  attend,  with 
the  BSiropean  members  of  the  UJf..  a  semi- 
nar next  year  on  the  reallzaUon  of  economic 
and  social  rights  contained  In  the  Universal 
DeclaraUon  of  Human  RlgbU.  At  the  same 
Ume,  the  UJI.  has  released  details  of  a  semi- 
nar to  be  held  In  Budapest  next  June  on  par- 
Uclpatlon  In  local  admlnlstraUon  as  a  means 
of  promoting  human  rights,  also  for  Euro- 
pean countries. 

The  agenda  of  the  Budapest  seminar,  pre- 
pared by  the  UJ<.  Secretariat  in  consultation 
with  the  Hungarian  Government.  Includes: 
"Point  4 — the  local  protection  of  human 
rights  and  safeguards  against  their  vlolaUon." 


We   don't   know   whether   we   ahould    be 
angry  or  laugh  bitterly. 

Mr.  Thant,  In  the  10th  year  after  the  Hun- 
garian revolution,  is  going  to  hold  a  seminar 
organized  with  the  Hungarian  Government 
on  human  rights — in  a  country  where  human 
rights  do  not  exist,  a  country  occupied  by 
the  Soviet  Army,  and  where  the  head  of 
the  Communist  Party  Is  the  same  Kadar  who 
Invited  the  Soviets  to  return  10  years  ago 
and  who  has  sent  thousands  of  Hiuigartan 
patriots  to  the  gallows  and  the  firing  squads. 
Our  Hungarian  compatriots  will  think  that 
the  world  has  gone  crazy  and  that  In  this 
crazy  world  the  Americans  are  the  barbarians 
and  the  Hungarian  Communist  Govern- 
ment— which  Just  arrested  the  released  revo- 
lutionaries of  1956  and  hundreds  of  workers 
and  students  because  they  demonstrated  for 
"freedom,  bread,  and  land" — Is  the 
humanitarian. 

Bela   Fabian. 
Chairman,     Federation     of     Hungarian 
Former  Political  Prisoners. 

Amdeas  Pogant. 
Chairman,     Federation     of     Hungarian 
Freedom  Fighters. 
Nrw  York.  j 


Brotherhood  Has  Many  Facet, 
One  Meaning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  recent  observance  of  Brother- 
hood Week,  the  Associated  Newspapers. 
In  my  congressional  district,  published  an 
editorial  which  deeply  Impressed  me  with 
its  slmpUclty  and  sincerity. 

The  editorial  was  entitled,  "Brother- 
hood Has  Many  Paces.  One  Meanlng." 
Its  contents  were  simply  brief  quotations 
from  the  world's  major  religions — Brah- 
manism.  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Confucian- 
ism, Taoism,  Zoroastrianism,  Christian- 
ity, and  Islam. 

Each  quotation  was  simply  another 
way  of  reciting  what  has  become  known 
as  the  Golden  Rule — "Do  unto  others  as 
you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 

The  editorial  needs  no  further  com- 
ment, and  I  insert  It  in  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  my  coUeagues: 
Brotherhood      Has      Mant      Paces,      On* 
Meaning 

This  Is  Brotherhood  Week.  The  dates  we 
don't  consider  Important  because  It  should 
be  a  constant,  year-round  practice  Instead 
of  a  7-day  observation  anyway. 

But  In  calling  it  to  your  attention.  As- 
sociated Newspapers  would  like  to  point  out 
what  we  feel  Is  the  simplest  and  perhaps 
only  guide  to  making  it  work: 

Por  the  21/4  billion  followers  of  the  eight 
major  religions,  a  total  of  three-qu&rteiB  of 
the  world's  population.  It  translates  as 
follows : 

Brahmanlsm :  '"This  Is  the  srim  of  duty; 
do  naught  unto  others  which  would  cause 
pain  If  done  unto  you." 

Buddhism:  "Hurt  not  others  In  ways  that 
you  yourself  would  And  hurtfuL" 

Judaism:  "What  Is  hateful  to  you.  do  not 
to  your  fellow  man.  That  Is  the  entire  law. 
all  the  rest  Is  commentary." 

Confucianism:  "There  is  one  maxim  of  lov- 


ing kindness:  do  not  unto  others  what  you 
would  not  have  them  do  xmto  you." 

Taoism:  "Regard  you  neighbor's  gain  as 
your  own  gain,  and  your  neighbor's  loss  as 
your  own  loss." 

Zoroastrianism :  "That  nattire  alone  Is  good 
which  refrains  from  doing  unto  another 
whatsoever  Is  not  good  for  Itself." 

Christianity:  "All  things  whatsoever  ye 
would  that  men  should  do  to  you.  do  ye 
even  so  to  them;  for  this  Is  the  law  and  the 
prophets." 

Islam:  "No  one  of  you  Is  a  believer  until 
he  desires  for  his  brother  that  which  he 
desires  for  himself." 

Por  followers  of  so-called  minor  religions 
and  the  crop  of  pagans  who  make  up  the 
other  qu.arter  of  the  world's  population  It 
translates : 

"Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you." 


Coatt  Guard  Anthorization  Bill 

I  SPEECH 

OF 

HOfT.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF   KKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  HK..  12762,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  U.S.  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirements In  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
aircraft,  communications,  and  navigation 
needs. 

I  regret  the  departmental  request,  as 
submitted  in  the  bill,  was  for  only  $103 
million,  which  was  more  than  10  per- 
cent below  the  1966  appropriation.  And 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
quest includes  an  item  of  $8.8  million 
made  necessary  by  the  transfer  of  Navy 
Icebreakers  to  the  Coast  Guard.  Amend- 
ments in  committee  Increased  the  total 
authorizaUon  to  $126,179,000.  still  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  Coast  Guard  esti- 
mated it  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fighting  a  war  in 
Vietnam  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  per- 
forming vital  missions  and  important 
services  to  our  coimtry.  The  action  by 
our  committee  to  provide  the  additional 
$23,079,000  is  whoUy  Justified  with  the 
growing  activities  and  added  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  expansion 
of  world  commerce,  and  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  pleasure  boating  In  recent 
years.  The  figure  of  $126,079,000  In  this 
bill  represents  the  minimum  with  which 
the  Coast  Guard  can  properly  carry  out 
its  important  activities  and  fimctlons. 

I  am  pleased  the  bill  provides  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  work  at  Gover- 
nors Island,  N.Y.,  where  the  Coast  Guard 
will  take  possession  In  July  1966, 

I  am  pleased  to  give  my  support  and 
vote  for  H.R.  12762.  And  I  take  this  op- 
portunity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chalnhan  of  my  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Garmatz].  and  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clahk]. 
for  their  outstanding  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments In  behalf  of  the  Coast  Quard. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Michigan's  distinguished  senior  Senator, 
the  Honorable  Patrick  V.  McNamara.  an- 
nounced recently  that  he  would  not  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  a  third  term 
as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Much  has  been  written  in  the  subse- 
quent period  about  Senator  McNamara; 
about  his  outstanding  career  during  12 
years  in  the  Senate,  and  about  his  cour- 
age. Integrity,  and  dedication  as  a  public 
sei-vant.  I  believe,  however,  that  two  edi- 
torials in  the  Michigan  AFL-CIO  News- 
Detroit  Labor  News  edition  of  March  2 
sum  up  simply  and  capably,  the  things 
that  should  be  said  about  this  great 
American  as  he  climaxes  his  senatorial 
career.  It  is  fitting  that  these  things 
should  be  said  in  this  newspaper,  for 
Senator  McNamara  had  his  beginnings  in 
the  Detroit  trade  imlohs,  as  a  member, 
officer,  and  finally  president  of  the  Pipe- 
fitters' Local  636. 

I  have  permission  that  the  two  edi- 
torials be  placed  In  the  Congressional 
Record. 
^  A  Great  U.S.  Senator 

The  announcement  by  Michigan's  senior 
US.  Senator.  Patrick  V.  McNamaha.  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  In 
1966,  left  those  of  us  who  have  known  and 
admired  Pat  for  many  years  with  a  feeling 
of  mingled  pride  and  regret. 

Pride  In  the  fact  that  one  of  our  own  from 
the  labor  movement  had  demonstrated  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity and  courage  to  fight  and  win  on  civil 
rights,  medicare,  equal  opportunity,  the  war 
on  poverty  program,  aid  to  education,  and 
many  other  Issues  basic  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people. 

Regret  that  there  came  a  time  when  Pat 
himself  felt  he  could  no  longer  make  the 
contribution  that  he  has  always  made  to 
common  decency  and  good  sense.  Vor  It  Is 
typical  of  Pat  McNamara  that  he  Is  as  blunt 
and  straightforward  about  himself  as  be  Is 
about  other  matters. 

Pride  too  that  Pat  McNamara  was  described 
by  his  colleagues  In  the  U.S.  Senate  as  the 
conscience  of  that  body.  Pride  for  all  Pat 
has  given  to  Detroit  and  Michigan  and  the 
Nation  In  education,  legislation,  and  leader- 
ship on  progressive  Issues  of  our  time.  Pride 
too  In  his  courage  and  Integrity  which  was  In 
the  finest  traditions  of  the  labor  movement 
We  regret  that  Pat  McNamara  Is  going  to 
leave  the  VS.  Senate  but  no  man  In  public 
life  has  earned  the  respect,  admiration,  and 
devotion  of  his  constituents  more  than  Pat- 
we're  going  to  miss  him  In  the  Senate  but  we 
want  Pat  to  know  that  we  are  everiastlngly 
grateful  for  his  labors  in  that  body,  for  all  of 
us. 

Good  luck,  Pat,  and  good  health;  you've 
earned  both  over  and  over  again. 

McNamara  Has  Earned  GRATrrtnw  of  thk 
Peoplk 
The  people  of  the  entire  United  States  owe 
a  big  debt  of  gratitude  to  Michigan  Senator 
PAT  McNamara  for  his  performance  dmlng 
the  12  years  he  wlU  have  served  In  that  body 
when  he  retires  at  the  end  of  the  present 
session. 


McNamara,  the  only  union  man  to  break 
Into  that  most  exclusive  Senate  club,  has 
demonstrated  that  a  man  of  modest  means 
can  win  respect  and  support  for  the  programs 
he  espouses  by  the  sheer  force  of  dedicated 
service. 

And  Pat  McNamara  scored  well  In  the  leg- 
islation that  he  sponsored.  In  one  field 
alone — that  of  senior  citizens,  McNamara 
posted  achievements'  that  will  forever  rank 
him  In  the  mythical  Senate  hall  of  fame. 

These  victories  Include  passage  of  the  med- 
icare program  and  the  Older  Americans  Act, 
which  for  the  first  time  gives  Federal  recog- 
nition to  the  problems  of  senior  citizens. 
For  these  efforts  McNamara  Justly  received 
the  award  of  merit  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens. 

McNamara  also  scored  legislative  victories 
with  the  passage  of  landmark  Federal  aid  to 
education,  public  works,  conservation,  labor, 
economic  development,  and  war  on  poverty 
programs.  Throughout  this  fruitful  Senate 
career  there  never  was  any  doubt  where 
McNamara  stood  on  controversial  Issues. 

This  forthright  approach  to  his  Senate 
duties  came  In  for  high  praise  recently  from 
a  colleague.  Senator  Paui,  Douglas,  Demo- 
crat, of  Illinois,  who  addressed  that  augvist 
body  In  the  following  language  with  which 
we  wholeheartedly  agree: 

"I  believe  It  can  be  said  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  'Behold,  a  Senator  In  whom 
there  is  no  guile.'  E^veryone  knows  where  he 
stands.  He  does  not  make  any  ambiguous 
statements.  He  does  not  cast  any  ambigu- 
ous votes." 


ahead  of  us,  and  that  somewhere  he  is 
still  repeating  those  verses  which  were  a 
testimony  to  his  and  our  faiths  In  the 
mercy  and  justice  he  sought  to  convey  to 
us  and  to  all  mankind. 


The  Chaplain  Goes  Ahead 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would 
be  extremely  disappointing  if  I  were 
unable  to  add  a  few  words  to  the  vol- 
umes of  appreciation  and  admiration 
which  followed  the  passing  on  of  our 
beloved  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Bernard 
Braskamp. 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  out- 
standing events  of  his  life,  from  his  birth 
In  Alton.  Iowa,  to  his  quiet  "moving  on" 
here  in  Washington.  None  of  this  needs 
to  be  repeated  here. 

In  the  16  years  that  he  served  as  the 
first  full-time  Chaplain  of  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives,  all  of  ui  became 
aware  of  his  practice  of  reciting  appro- 
priate verses  of  Scripture,  preliminary  to 
his  prayer  for  divine  guidance  and  sup- 
port for  the  deliberations  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

This  mild-mannered  and  devout  man 
of  the  spirit  was  beloved  by  all.  In  my 
frequent  contacts  and  informal  visits 
with  Reverend  Braskamp,  I  always  felt 
a  warmth  radiating  from  this  man.  He 
displayed  a  kindly  consideration  and  re- 
spect for  the  serious  nature  of  the  work 
of  the  Congress  as  well  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Members'  desire  to  acknowl- 
edge that  the  guidance  of  divine  provi- 
dence entered  Into  the  grave  decision- 
making In  the  TJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

In  going  from  us.  It  ifi  comforting  to 
believe  that  he  has  gone  on— a  little 


Permitting  Hall  To  Hani 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    njJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.~  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  March  2  has 
reported  that  Communist  leader,  Gus 
Hall,  has  been  issued  a  passport.  Mr. 
Hall  has  stated  his  intentions  of  going  to 
Russia. 

Since  the  goal  of  overturning  the 
American  Government,  by  one  means  or 
another,  has  not  been  abandoned  by  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States. 
what  our  State  Department  is  doing  is 
offering  Gus  Hall  an  opportunity  to  go 
tQ  the  Soviet  Union  to  report  on  his 
progress,  receive  a  cram  course  In  riot 
and  revolution,  and  get  instructions  for 
causing  more  forment  and  unrest  here. 
This  faux  pas  by  our  professional  In- 
ternational wool  gatherers  is  all  the  more 
significant  when  it  is  recaUed  that  hard- 
core Communists  were  at  the  bottom 
of  many  of  the  school  riots  and  other  In- 
surrections which  occurred  In  our  Na- 
tion last  year. 

But,  even  more  tragic  than  their  fail- 
ure to  see  the  dangers  of  giving  official 
approval  to  the  Communist  travels  of 
card-carrying-  fellow  travelers.  Is  the 
logic  behind  it.  The  age-old  mistake 
that  they  make  and  remake  is  In  trying 
to  distinguish  between  various  types  of 
communism. 

A  Yale  professor  went  to  Red  China. 
His  passport  wa^  lifted.  A  lifetime  Com- 
munist revolutionary  and  activist,  Gus 
Hall,  gets  a  passport  to  go  to  Russia, 
founder  and  citadel  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  Apparently  Russian 
communism,  which  today  holds  millions 
of  captive  nations  people  in  slavery,  is 
benign,  while  Chinese  commimism  Is  con- 
sidered malignant. 

Classifying  communism  by  grades  of 
brutality  will  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  whole  idea  of  communism  is  »  world 
conspiracy.  They  all  want  to  see  us  go 
down  the  drain.  They  only  disagree  in 
method  to  be  used. 

The  text  of  the  Star  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Untted  States  IsstTES  Passport  to  Indicted 
Red 

The  State  Department  has  acknowledged 
that  a  passport  has  been  mailed  to  Gus  Hall, 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Communist  Party. 

Officials  of  the  passport  office  said  yester- 
day that  the  travel  document  was  Issued  to 
him  although  he  Is  under  Indictment  for  fail- 
ure to  regUter  the  CJommCinlst  Party  under 
orders  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  The  officials  said  there  wita  no  t«- 
qulrement  that  would  prevent  his  departure. 

In  New  York.  Hall  said  "ThU  is  welcome 
news."    He  said  he  wants  to  use  the  passport 
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to  t«U  the  people  of  the  world  that  policies 
of  peace  "are  the  deepest  wish  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  American  people." 

"I  aincerely  wish,"  he  continued,  'that  I 
could  tell  the  people  of  the  world  that  my 
OoTemment  Is  In  fact  for  a  negotiated  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  •  •  •  that  colonialism 
in  all  Its  forms  Is  ended  and  that  my  Oot- 
ertmient  fully  respects  the  right  of  all  na- 
tions to  be  independent  •  •  •  that  my  Oot- 
ermnent  is  ready  to  live  In  world  peace. 

"It  pains  me  that  I  am  not  able  to  say  these 
things."  i 

Hall,  56,  has  said  that  he  plans  to  travel 
and  study  for  the  next  3  or  4  months  In 
Britain,  Romania,  Finland,  the  Soviet  Union, 
France,  Italy,  and  some  other  areas. 


DecfiMuulFan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALiroRKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  BOB.  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rzcou),  I  Include  the  following: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Dally  News. 

liar.  4,  19661 

DscLOiK  AND  Pali. 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

The  dreary  deescalatlon  of  Britain  from 
world  power  to  quaint  anachronism  is  all  but 
complete,  and  In  consequence  It  Is  small  won- 
der that  so  little  seems  to  turn  on  the  out- 
come of  the  election  that  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  has  called  for  the  last  day  of 
this  month. 

The  suspicion  grows  that  not  even  the 
British  much  care  whether  Mr.  Wilson  or 
Tory  Leader  Edward  Heath  Is  the  Queen's 
First  Minister  when  April  Fool's  Day  dawns. 
The  world  that  confronts  the  United  King- 
dom today  is  no  different  from  the  one  that 
confronted  it  in  other  and  greater  centuries. 
Power  Is  all  that  matters  among  govern- 
ments, and  Britain  today  1b  powerless  In  the 
company  of  great  nations. 

It  Is  customary  In  Britain  to  lay  this  de- 
cUna  to  two  Interrelated  circumstances — the 
exhaustion  Imposed  by  the  nation's  prodigi- 
ous effort  In  World  War  II,  and  the  end  of 
colonialism.  Both  alibis  contain  elements 
of  truth,  but  neither  tells  the  whole  story. 

France  could  as  w*l  offer  both  excuses  if  it 
foimd  Itself  seated  below  the  salt  at  the  table 
of  nations.  But  Fr^ice  finds  Itself  in  no 
such  humiliating  alt»iatlon.  Its  President 
takes  surly  delight  in  tweaking  Uncle  Sam's 
whiskers  and  In  otoerwlse  acting  as  if  he 
were  the  chief  of  stat«^of  a  first-rate  nation. 

But  General  de  GauBe  actually  brandishes 
no  more  real  power  thaV  Mr.  Wilson,  and  the 
difference  in  the  influehsewhlch  the  two 
men  command  has  to  be  fouVd  in  their  style. 
their  vision,  and  in  their  understanding  of 
the  world  as  it  really  exists. 

"Mr.  Wilson,"  grumbles  London's  respected 
Economist,  "strove  to  be  a  Kennedy:  he  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  Johnson.  There  la  no 
WUson  charisma.  He  is  where  he  Is  because 
he  has  outworked  all  the  others.  There  Is 
little  or  no  Wilson  doctrine." 

It  Is  difficult  after  nearly  a  year,  and  a  half 
of  Prime  Minister  Wilson's  stewardship  to 
remember  that  be  came  into  office  on  a 
Labor  Party  (i.e..  Socialist)  Ucket.  Apart 
tmta  what  the  Economlat  calls  trivial  bits 
of  l*ftwlngery  Mr.  WUson  has  run  a  centrist 
Cavanunent  that  b«u«  no  relationship  to  the 
graat  Labor  Party  aoeUl  achemes  of  the  past. 


Nationalization  of  the  steel  Industry, 
which  was  a  prime  plank  in  Labor's  platform, 
go*  exactly  the  same  sort  of  support  froni  Mr. 
Wilson  that  repeal  of  secUon  14(b)  ot  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  got  from  President  John- 
son. He  had  to  be  for  it  because  much  of  his 
support  came  from  organisms  that  were  pas- 
sionately in  favor  of  it,  but  no  one  was 
fooled. 

But  It  is  In  the  field  of  foreign  policy  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  so  disappointed  his  own  left- 
wing.  The  war  in  Vietnam  is  Intensely  un- 
popular In  England,  particularly  so  In  the  in- 
tellectual circles  where  so  much  of  the  Labor 
Party  philosophy  Is  developed  and  refined. 

A  Labor  Party  faithful  to  its  own  past 
would  be  calculated  to  follow  a  line  on  Viet- 
nam closer  to  General  de  OauUe  tlian  Mr. 
Johnson.  And  yet  Mr.  Wilson  has  dutifully 
sneezed  every  time  President  Johnson  took 
snuff  out  of  the  Vietnam  issue.  He  has, 
with  all  his  considerable  skill  at  practical 
(that  is  to  say  unprincipled)  politics,  frus- 
trated every  attempt  by  Labor's  leftwing  to 
soften  Britain's  policy  on  Vietnam. 

It  is  popular  to  ascribe  the  Prime  Minister's 
Vietnam  policy  to  the  weakness  of  the  pound 
and  the  need  for  support  In  U-S.  dollars. 
But  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Is  true.  Mr.  Wilson  on  Vietnam  and  Blr.  WU- 
son on  Malaysia  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
real  Wilson — a  conservative  leader  who  un- 
accountably finds  himself  at  the  bead  of  a 
Labor  Party. 

It  Is  tempting  to  stretch  the  analogy  be- 
tween Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Johnson  too  fine. 
Bitt  It  is  quite  clear  that  both  men  have 
adopted  the  same  basic  tactics  to  Irvsure  per- 
sonal power  at  the  price  of  any  real  doctrinal 
convictions.  The  leftwing  in  Britain  and 
the  leftwing  in  the  United  States  have  no 
place  else  to  go.  If  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  John- 
son can  command  the  loyalty  of  the  great 
mass  of  voters  whose  commitment  is  to  the 
middle  of  the  road,  then  each  Is  politically 
Invulenerable.  The  election  this  month  will 
show  how  well  his  Johnsonian  policy  will  re- 
ward Mr.  Wilson. 


Riding  the  Grcait  Witb  Congressman 
Clarence  Long 

EXTENSION  Op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

OF   CALIPOMflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

a  Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  the  activities  undertaken  by  our 
distinsruLshed  and  hardworking  colleague 
from  Maryland's  Second  District,  Clar- 
ence D.  Long,  to  keep  in  close  communi- 
cation with  his  constituents.  These  ef- 
forts have  earned  Representative  Lomg 
the  well-deserved  reputation  in  his  dis- 
trict and  the  House  as  a  service  Con- 
gressman. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Times  of 
Baltimore  County  describes  a  typical 
weekly  visit  of  Congressman  Long  to 
local  post  oflQces,  where  he  can  listen  to 
constituent's  views  and  help  them  with 
their  problems,  I  Include  this  article  for 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  and  all 
others  who  are  Interested  In  the  tireless 
efforts  of  this  alyle  Member  of  Congress 
to  serve  the  people  of  his  district: 


RiDINO      THB      ClRCtJTT      WPTH      OONCRESSMAN 

Long 

Political  friends,  and  those  not  so  friendly 
as  well,  are  quick  to  admit  that  Congress- 
man CLAaENCE  urLoNO,  Democrat,  of  Mary- 
land, is  a  hard-working  Congressman,  es- 
pecially In  light  of  Long's  now-famiUar 
circuit  riding,  which  finds  the  genial  Member 
of  Congress  at  post  offices  around  his 
congressional  district,  hearing  problems  di- 
rectly from  his  constituents.  This  policy 
has  done  nothing  to  relieve  the  enormoiis 
workload  of  the  Congressm.i^,  but  has  kept 
him  in  personal  contact  with  literally 
thousands  of  his  people. 

At  his  scheduled  appearance  in  the  Ar- 
butus-Halethorpe  Post  Office  on  Saturday, 
January  22,  a  crowd  of  nearly  75  persons 
greeted  Long  upon  his  10  ajn.  arrival.  The 
problems,  each  different — each  vital  to  the 
person  at  hand — are  as  varied  as  the  facial 
features  of  those  waiting  to  see  their  repre- 
sentetive.  True,  there  are  some  who  are 
on  hand  Just  to  "see  a  Congressman"  and 
others  are  safely  tagged  as  curious. 

Mainly,  however,  the  problems  that  the 
presented  are  of  a  nature  to  demand  con- 
siderable Ume  and  effort  in  thdr  solution. 
Congressman  Long  and  his  staff  have 
learned  to  tactfully  advise  each  person  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  success  while 
maintaining  the  good  will  that  this  unique 
service  has  built.  Success  Is  not  always 
assured,  naturally,  and  the  problems  that 
are  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion  are,  ap- 
parently,  moUvation  enough  for  the  Con- 
gressman and  his  staff  to  continue  the 
slogan,  "When  something  goes  wrong,  call 
Congressman  Long." 
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Prediction  From  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEa^TATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Bob  Consldlne  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Journal-American  of  March  1, 

[From    the    New    Tork    Journal-American, 

Mar.  1,  1966] 
On  the  Line:  People,  Places,  Panhandlers 
( By  Bob  Consldlne )  ' 

Prediction  from  James  A.  Farley: 
"President  Jefferson  was  bitterly  criticized 
for  pajing  $15  million  for  all  of  the  territory 
between  New  Orleans  and  Montana.  On  it 
now  stand  dozens  of  cities  where  one  city 
block  Is  worth  more  than  that. 

•■Secretary  Seward  was  oaJled  a  fool  for 
paying  S7.6  miiUon  for  Alaska.  The  fish  catch 
alone  now  exceeds  the  puix:hase  price  everv 
single  yew.  ' 

"Yet  there  are  those  who  do  not  see  that 
President  Johnson  has  discovered  a  whole 
new  country— 1,200  miles  long  and  250  miles 
wide — within  our  own  country.  I  mean  Ap- 
paliichla,  and  I  pa-edlct  that  this  Johnsonland 
will  blossom  forth  with  vast  new  cities  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghenles  In  the 
next  century  as  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rockies  brought  forth  their  great  cities  In 
the  last. 

"There  are  those  who  deride  but  there  are 
those  who  decide.  I  can  only  aay  that  one 
of  the  gateways  to  Appalachla.  Atlanta,  la 


leading  the  country  In  expansion.  Atlanta 
will  be  to  Appalachla  what  St.  Louis  Is  to  the 
Missouri  Valley." 

Don't  bet  against  Big  Jim.    Remember  the 
Maine.     (And  also  Vermont.) 
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Congressman  Fine  Introdnccs  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  an  honest  version  of  the 
administration's  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  amendments  legisla- 
tion. My  reason' for  introducing  this  bill 
is  to  correct  one  major,  but  well-camou- 
flaged flaw  in  the  administration  pro- 
posal. On  first  glance,  the  administra- 
tion proposal  seems  mostly  technical  and 
procedural,  embodying  only  a  minimum 
of  substantive  change.  Such  a  first 
glance,  however,  is  misleading.  The  ad- 
ministration Housing  Act  Amendments 
are  a  well-tooled  part  of  a  national  blue- 
print for  socialization  of  urban  and  rural 
development. 

On  February  24. 1  introduced  an  alter- 
native demonstration  cities  bill  as  I  felt 
the  Republican  Party,  as  a  loyal  opposi- 
tion, had  an  obligation  to  delineate  the 
confilct  with  regard  to  the  far-reaching 
administration  plans  for  control  of 
American  residential  patterns.  My 
demonstration  cities  bill  stripped  the 
demonstration  cities  proposal  of  the  con- 
troversial Federal  coordinator  who,  in 
my  opinion,  has  an  unfortunate  poten- 
tial for  exercising  commissar-like  pow- 
ers to  the  detriment  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment. My  bill  also  took  out  of  the 
demonstration  cities  program  any  men- 
tion of  "economic  integration."  Eco- 
nomic integration,  as  distinguished  from 
racial  integration,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  race  relations.  It  is  a  pure  and 
simple  matter  of  quasi-collectivist  con- 
trol of  residential  patterns  so  as  to  in- 
sure that  people  do  not  live  in  accom- 
modations they  can  afford,  but  in  ac- 
commodations Giovemment  social  plan- 
ners decide  they  need. 

Bluntly  put,  economic  integration 
means  that  the  middle-income  taxpayer, 
in  addition  to  shouldering  his  rent  obli- 
gation, shoulders  a  tax  obligation  so  that 
the  Government  can  subsidize  a  poor  per- 
son to  live  in  middle-income  accommo- 
dations at  middle-income  expense.  I 
do  not  favor  this.  I  know  America  does 
not. 

Last  year,  it  was  my  privilege  to  lead 
the  bipartisan  fight  against  an  insid- 
ious piec*  of  planning  called  "rent  sup- 
plements." The  rent  supplement  scheme 
has  been  hailed  by  every  social  planner 
from  Seattle  to  Key  West,  but  I  know 
of  no  congressional  district  public  opinion 
survey  that  has  favored  it.  I  understand 
that  the  liberal  Berkeley,  Calif,  district 
opposes  the  scheme  by  a  3  to  1  majority. 
I  am  sure  that  American  public  opinion 
puts  about  the  same  faith  in  the  ad- 


ministration demonstration  cities  and  re- 
lated legislative  proposals.  A  recent  Lou 
Harris  poll  stated  that  the  American  peo- 
ple feel  that  the  administration's  resi- 
dential development  programs  are  one  of 
the  first  things  we  ought  to  sacrifice  to 
pay  for  Vietnam.  The  American  people 
feel  that  the  space  program  is  number 
one  on  the  sacrifice  list,  and  right  be- 
hind the  space  program,  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  urban  development  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  completely  agree.  I  think  we 
need  the  urban  development  program.  I 
Uke  the  idea  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment offering  these  carrots  to  provoke 
urban  self-improvement.  What  I  dis- 
like is  the  fact  that  the  carrots  are  not 
being  offered  to  provoke  self-improve- 
ment. 

The  are  rather  being  offered  to  achieve 
Federal  control.  I  want  to  take  the  fish- 
hook out  of  the  carrots.  I  want  to  strip 
creative  federalism  of  its  corollary  en- 
croaching centralism.  Tljat  is  what  I 
tried  to  do  in  my  demonstration  cities 
bill. 

The  second  part  of  the  administration 
residential  planning  package  is  a  metro- 
politan planning  bill.  Succinctly  put, 
this  bill  offers  bribes  to  local  govern- 
ments to  yield  up  control  of  city  planning 
and  zoning  to  Federal  criteria.  It  also 
resurrects  the  new  town  idea  which,  while 
it  has  some  very  good  aspects,  also  in- 
volves the  subjection  of  American  town- 
building  to  Federal  criteria.  Federalism 
is  not  always  benevolent  or  Federal  cri- 
teria would  not  be  danger  signals  to  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  that 
Republicanism  can  do  with  the  metro- 
politan planning  biU.  It  is  an  out-and- 
out  power  play.  The  role  of  the  loyal 
opposition  here  is,  quite  simply,  opposi- 
tion. The  bill  contains  a  few  palatable 
topics,  however.  For  example,  urban  in- 
formation centers.  The  metropolitan 
planning  bill  is  also  the  vehicle  through 
which  mass  transportation  has  been 
consigned  to  oblivion  in  the  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  89th  Congress.  The  bill  com- 
pletely neglects  real  needs,  presumably 
because  they  have  no  power-grab 
potentials. 


I  have  cosponsored  the  commuter 
service  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  This 
bill  is  receiving  virtually  no  considera- 
tion this  year.  Presunxably  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  interested  in  helping  com- 
muters, but  just  with  taxing  them  to  pay 
for  socialized  residential  pattern  pro- 
grams. Nor  is  mass  transportation  re- 
search being  realistically  dealt  with. 
Research  again  has  no  part  in  a  power 
play. 

The  administration  Is  fighting  Cus- 
ter's last  stand  this  year.  In  November. 
General  Custer's  troops  are  going  to  suf- 
fer casualties,  and  no  more  of  this  collec- 
tlvist  blueprint  will  escape  the  drawing 
boards.  For  that  reason,  what  we  do 
here  during  this  session  is  crucial. 
Power  ungrabbed  this  year  will  be  un- 
reachable by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion during  whatever  tenure  remains  to 

Tlie  scheming  of  the  demonstration 
cities  and  metropolitan  planning  bills  Is 


pretty  much  aboveboard.  The  scheming 
of  the  Housing  Act  amendments  is  not. 
It  is  quite  well  hidden  as  a  minor  Changs 
in  the  rent  certificate  program.  My 
Housing  Act  amendments  legislation 
keeps  the  rent  certificate  program 
honest. 

The  rent  certificate  program,  you  will 
remember.  Is  the  commonsense  cousin  of 
the  rent  supplement.  While  the  supple- 
ment is  to  be  used  to  put  low -income 
people  in  middle-income  housing,  with 
the  Government  paying  the  difference 
between  a  quarter  of  the  tenant's  salary 
and  the  cost  of  the  apartment,  the  rent 
certificate  program  is  more  restrained. 
The  supplement  involved  committing 
Government  funds  for  40-year  contracts, 
making  the  supplement  a  multibillion- 
dollar  program. 

The  GOP-designed  rent  certificate  in- 
volves nothing  more  than  short-term 
commitments  whereby  low-cost  private 
housing  is  used  to  take  up  the  overfiow  of 
public  housing.  Low-cost  private  hous- 
ing is  used  to  supplement  low-cost  public 
housing,  and  persons  thus  aided  are  get- 
ting subsidized  rents  just  as  they  would 
be  in  public  housing.  The  thing  is  that 
they  are  not  being  given  subsidies  to  live 
in  middle-income  housing.  The  rent 
certificate  program  is  not  now  and  was 
not  intended  to  be  a  vehicle  of  economic 
integration.  We  Republicans  originated 
the  program,  and  we  did  not  originate 
it  as  a  vehicle  of  economic  integration.  ' 
We  were  simply  trying  to  increase  the 
supply  of  low-cost  housing  in  order  to 
handle  the  public  housing  overflow. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  is 
trying  to  warp  the  "rent  certificate"  pro- 
gram.   They  are  trying  to  make  it  apply 
to   middle-income   housing   which   has 
already  been  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   Last.  year,  we  RepubUcans  made 
it  very  clear  that  rent  certificates  were 
not  to  be  used  in  housing  which  had  al- 
ready been  subsidized  by  tax  abatement. 
The  hearings  on  the  rent  certificate  show 
this  conclusively.    We  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  rent  certificates  to  be  used 
in  State-aided  projects  like  New  York's 
Mitchell-Lama    houses,    which    receive 
New  York  State  loans  and  New  York 
City  tax  abatements.    This  sort  of  hous- 
ing is  not  a  substitute  for  public  housing. 
The  provision   that  rent  certificates 
cannot  be  used  in  housing  not  paying 
full  taxes  does  not.  regrettably,  appear  in 
^e  law  we  passed  last  year.    We  were 
mistaken  in  assuming  a  good  faith  ad- 
herence  to   our    expressed    views.    We 
should  have  put  the  full  taxes  require- 
ment in  the  bill. 

We  should  have  made  the  bill  more 
specific  with  reference  to  rent  certifi- 
cates. We  should  have  done  so  because 
the  administration  Is  not  Interested  in 
rent  certificates  as  a  means  of  providing 
alternative  low-cost  housing  to  public 
housing.  The  administration  Is  inter- 
ested in  using  rent  certificates  as  another 
program  in  its  armory  of  swords  of  col- 
lectivism. As  compared  with  rent  cer- 
tificates, rent  supplements  can  only  be 
used  In  221(d)(3)  housing  projects. 
These  are  private  structures,  built  with 
market-interest  rates.  They  are  mar- 
ket-interest rate  structures  In  order  that 
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the  rent  supplement  does  not  come  on 
top  of  another  subsidy. 

This  Is  Important.  The  rent  certifi- 
cate program,  as  drawn  up  by  the  Re- 
publican minority  of  the  Housing  sub- 
CMiunlttee.  also  made  sure  that  certifi- 
cates were  not  to  be  used  In  housing 
which  had  already  been  subsidized.  We 
had  no  use  whatever  for  the  Idea  of  dou- 
ble subsidies.  They  appear  In  neither 
program. 

Now  the  administration  Is  covertly 
pushing  the  double  subsidy.  They  are 
doing  so  because  they  need  it  as  a  sword 
of  cdlectlvtsm — as  a  weapon  of  economic 
integration.  Because  rent  supplements 
cannot  be  used  in  housing  other  than 
221(d)  (3)  projects,  there  are  many  types 
of  housing  left  which  cannot  be  econom- 
ically integrated.  This  disturbs  some  of 
the  malcontented  gentlemen  In  remote 
backrooms  downtown.  The  rent  certifi- 
cate program  can  be  used  only  in  build- 
ings where  the  owner  offers  to  let  the 
local  bousing  agency  put  such  tenants  In. 
It  aeems  apparent  to  me  that  most  land- 
lords are  not  going  to  Invite  these  ten- 
ants In.  Middle-class  rent  payers,  many 
of  whom  find  their  rents  a  great  strain 
on  top  of  present  day  tax  burdens,  are 
not  going  to  like  having  neighbors  living 
in  similar  apartments  on  subsidized 
rents.  The  trick  is  to  find  housing 
where  the  landlord  will  invite  subsidized 
tenants  in  to  live  with  griping  middle-, 
income  tenants.  One  such  type  of  hous- 
ing comes  Immediately  to  mind. 

There  Is  a  growing  class  of  housing  In 
our  Nation  built  by  private  builders  with 
all-critical  State  and  local  loan  and  tax 
assistance.  In  effect,  this  Is  quasi -pub- 
lic housing.  It  Is  quite  effectively  con- 
trolled b>  the  appropriate  public  agen- 
cies. This  la  the  tjrpe  of  housing  the 
backroom  planners  want  to  use  for  eco- 
nomic integration  by  way  of  the  rent 
certificate. 

Several  weeks  ago.  there  was  a  rumor 
in  New  York  City  that  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Department  was  contract- 
ing for  rent  supplements.  As  there  Is  as 
yet  no  appropriation  for  this  insidious 
program.  I  investigated.  It  turned  out 
that  they  were  preparing  to  make  rent 


built  and  to-be-bullt  structures  they 
want  to  apply  the  rent  certificates  to. 
The  administration  wants  to  put  subsi- 
dized tenants  In  already  subsidized  hous- 
ing. 

Among  others.  I  imagine  they  are  after 
New  York's  Mitchell-Lama  houses. 
These  are  built  with  State  loans  and  city 
tax  statements.  They  are  effectively 
State  controlled,  so  there  would  be  no 
dlflJculty  In  getting  the  "private  owner" 
to  request  a  few  subsidized  tenants.  I 
Imagine  that  such  a  "request "  could 
quickly  become  mandatory.  These  are 
middle-income  houses,  filled  with  hard- 
pressed  middle-Income  taxpayers.  I 
know  full  well  that  the  tenants  of  these 
projects  do  not  want  subsidized  neigh- 
bors living  off  Govenunent  rent  hand- 
outs. 

The  people  of  New  York  State  have 
turned  down  a  proposal  to  put  subsidized 
tenants  into  these  housing  projects. 
They  did  so  in  a  State  referendum.  No 
referendum  has  ever  supported  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  Johnson  administration 
Is  flouting  the  will  of  the  tenants  of 
Mitchell-Lama  projects,  the  people  of 
New  York  State  and.  I  believe,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  NaUon. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  rent  certificate 
program  was  never  meant  to  be  warped 
Into  a  sword  of  collectivism.  It  was 
meant  as  a  program  whereby  the  over- 
flow from  public  housing  could  be  put 
Into  low-cost  housing  which  was  private 
and  unsubsldlzed.  There  was  no  intent 
to  provide  a  second  subsidy  to  put  low- 
Income  people  Into  subsidized  middle-in- 
come housing.  My  bill  reaffirms  the 
Intent  of  Congress  by  merely  providing 
that  rent  certificates  can  only  be  used 
In  housing  which  pays  full  taxes.  This 
will  keep  the  program  within  the  original 
intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to-add  in  closing  that  what 
the  President  is  seeking  to  do  with  re- 
spect to  aggradizement  of  the  Federal 
power  in  urban  areas,  he  is  also  seeking 
in  rural  areas.  This  Is  a  national  issue. 
Free  residential  patterns  versus  sr  jiallzed 
residential  patterns.  It  is  an  issue  I  in- 
tend to  bring  to  the  fore.    My  demon 


certificate   commitments.     One   type  of  ^tration  cities  and  Housing  and  Urban 


housing  they  were  considering  was  Mit- 
chell-Ljima  publicly  subsidized  housing. 
I  Hdd  that  the  rent  certificate  program 
could  not  apply  to  these,  citing  commit- 
tee hearings  language,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment, I  thought  they  had  backed  down. 
Then  I  saw  the  administration  housing 
bilL 

The  prtaent  langufl^e  of  the  "rent  cer- 
tificate" program  as  enacted  last  year 
allows  "rent  certificates"  to  be  used  only 
in  existing  buildings.  The  administra- 
tion would  like  to  add  to  this  such  ap- 
propriate new  construction  as  comes  on 
the  market.  I  have  no  objection  If  they 
mean  low-income  private  construction 
similar  to  public  housing.  But  this  Is 
not  what  they  mean.  The  language  of 
the  proposed  change  In  the  act  merely 
refers  to  making  it  read  "structures"  in- 
stead of  "existing  structures."  but  In  the 
separate  explanation  of  what  they  are 
trying  to  do,  the  administration  refers 
to  ventures  between  private  builders  and 
public  authorities  as  being  the  newly 


Development  Act  amendment  bills  stand 
for  local  self-determination  and  Federal 
aid  as  opposed  to  Federal  control.  On 
that  basis,  I  think  they  constitute  the 
legislation  most  worthy  of  passage. 


Albert  Tboaas,  Colleacne  and  Friead 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF   nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  BKPRK8ENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  28. 1966 

Mr.  lAcClX>RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Albert 
Thomas.  US.  Representative  for  the 
Eighth  District  of  Texas  whose  passing 
we  are  mourning,  fits  precisely  Into  tlie 
definition  of  a  "gentleman."  He  was 
courteous  and  respectful,  attentive  to 
those  with  who  he  came  In  contact,  and 


respectful  of  the  views  of  others  even 
though  In  conflict  with  his  own 
convictions. 

Congressman  Thomas  was  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  found  the  need  for  phys- 
ical exercise  and  recreation  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  arduous  and  de- 
manding duties  as  Representatives  in 
the  Congress.  His  significant  support  of 
physical  fitness  and  recreation  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  resulted  In  the  Instal- 
lation of  more  adequate  exercise  rooms 
and  a  swimming  pool  In  the  new  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building.  At  the  dedi- 
cation of  these  facilities  I  was  proud  to 
join  with  numerous  colleagues  from  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  honor 
Al  Thomas,  distinguished  lawmaker, 
valued  friend,  and  leader  among  men. 
Both  at  this  hour  and  during  his  long 
years  of  service,  Congressman  Albert 
Thomas'  greatness  was  recognized  by 
those  whom  he  served. 

In  the  course  of  ills  15  consecutive 
terms  in  the  VS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives he  devoted  himself  unselfishly  to ' 
Issues  and  purposes  most  beneficial  to 
mankind's  development  and  common 
good.  The  name  of  Albert  Thomas  will 
be  remembered  with  affection  and  ad- 
miration so  long  as  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  recalled. 
I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
to  all  members  of  Albert  Thomas'  family. 


Proper  Honsing  for  Families  of  Our 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOklriA 

IN  THE  HOl;SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  disturbed  that  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  places  no  urgency 
upon  proper  housing  for  families  of  our 
servicemen,  and  yet  Is  pushing  a  bill 
through  Congress  to  construct  a  home 
for  Vice  President  Hubert  Hukphrey 
costing  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. 

Congress  had  appropriated  funds  last 
September  for  housing  for  service  fam- 
ilies which  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  arbitrarily  shelved  In  Decem- 
ber. The  Secretary  listed  budget  con- 
siderations and  possible  inflationary 
pressures  as  the  reasons  for  his  action. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  furnish  proper 
housing  for  our  Vice  President,  but  why 
the  rush?  Why  should  we  concern  our- 
selves about  furnishing  an  expensive 
house  for  the  Vice  President  when  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  refuses  to  use  the 
funds  we  have  already  appropriated  to 
provide  proper  housing  for  our  fighting 
men? 

If  such  housing  for  our  servicemen  Is 
to  be  deferred  because  of  budget  limita- 
tions and  Inflationary  pressures  then 
why  cannot  the  same  principles  apply  to 
the  very  expensive  house  planned  for  the" 
Vice  President? 
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The  following  article  appeared  in  the 
February  19  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  points  out  that,  although  the  United 
States  has  the  greatest  tactical  weap- 
ons arsenal,  the  military  man  himself 
still  remains  the  core  of  our  strength. 
With  this  fact  to  build  on,  it  would  be 
doubly  rewarding  If  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment eventually  recognized  that  guts, 
heart,  and  morale  draw  their  strength 
at  least  in  part  from  such  things  as  hous- 
ing, pay,  and  medical  care. 
The  article  follows: 

Outs,  Heabt  and  Morals 
When  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Cheatham.  Jr.,  fin- 
ished reading  his  prepared  statement  during 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  hearings 
on  close  air  support.  Representative  Bob  Wil- 
son, Republican,  of  California,  commented 
that  he  thought  one  of  the  doctor's  observa- 
tions should  "go  down  in  American 
literature." 

Dr.  Cheatham  is  Deputy  Director  of  De- 
fense Research  and  Engineering  In  charge 
of  tactical  warfare  programs.  In  this  assign- 
ment he  Is  charged  with  broad  responsibilities 
In  the  management,  development,  evaluation 
and  procurement  of  a  flexible  arsenal  of 
weapons  and  equipment  responsive  to  the 
full  range  of  potential  tactical  military 
targets. 

But  the  statement  Dr.  Cheatham  made 
which  Congressman  Wubon  thought  was  par- 
ticularly significant  (and  which  the  Journal 
highlighted  In  its  February  12  report  on  the 
subcommittee's  findings)  went  to  the  core 
of  the  tactical  weapons  arsenal — man. 

Dr.  Cheatham  noted  that  In  the  field  of 
strategic  warfare,  forces  and  weapons  are 
chosen  from  a  relatively  few  alternatives 
which  are  mostly  scientific  and  logical,  and 
which  can  be  analyzed  and  war-gamed  with 
a  small,  finite  number  of  moves  and  counter- 
moves.  "To  do  the  same  analysis  within  the 
regime  of  tactical  warfare,"  he  said,  "U  much 
more  difficult. " 

While  strategic  alternatives  are  mostly  sci- 
entific and  logical  in  nature,  the  DOD  official 
observed,  "we  find  tactical'  warfare  alter- 
natives are  blend  of  both  science  and  art. 
where  changing  and  Imaginative  tactics  are 
a  significant  variant. 

•"Certainly,  for  example,  we  find  that  tac- 
tical alrpower  and  Its  component  parts  of 
close  air  support  and  Intratheater  logistic 
support  are  aU  an  Intimate  blend  of  men 
and  machines.** 

Dr.  Cheatham  said — and  this  was  the 
statement  to  which  Congressman  Wilson 
referred: 

"You  cannot  estimate  In  more  t.>»*n  a 
rough  quanUtetlve  fashion  the  cost-effec- 
tlveneee  of  gute,  heart,  morale,  fiying  skill, 
intuition,  sixth  sense.  Imagination,  and  the 
dedication  of  a  fighting  man  In  a  fighting 
machine  In  a  fighting  environment  when  In 
defense  of  his  country  and  freedom." 

He  added  that  "the  technical  and  non- 
technical tacUxt  that  could  be  critical  to 
define  an  end-game  for  a  war  as  simple  (but 
only  deceptively  so)  as  Vietnam  would  defy 
the  capacity  of  the  moot  modern-day  oom- 
puten  or  group  of  WMnputers  that  we  have 
available.** 

Outs,  heart,  and  morale  are  certainly  non- 
technical factors,  but  they  are.  have  always 
been,  and  will  always  be  omnipresent,  and  If 
they  cannot  be  taped  on  a  DOD  computer 
then  they  most  certainly  must  be  accounted 
for  In  some  other  fashion. 

It  la  refreshing  to  hear  a  high-level  HOD 
cIvUlan  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
man  behind  the  weapon.  There  Is  a  saying 
that  men  are  more  Important  than  tools, 
and  that  any  doubter  has  only  to  place  a 
good  tool  In  the  hands  of  a  poor  workman. 
But  It  might  also  be  said  that  even  a  good 
tool  In  the  bands  of  a  good  workman  la  not 


always  effective  if  the  man's  heart  Is  not  In 
his  job. 

With  TiT.  Cheatham's  statement  to  build 
on,  it  would  be  doubly  rewarding  If  the  De- 
fense Department  eventually  recognized  that 
guts,  heart,  and  morale  draw  their  strength 
at  least  In  part  from  such  things  as  hovising, 
pay,  and  medical  care. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recenUy, 
Space  Business  Daily  published  an  ana- 
lytical series  based  on  several  reports  Is- 
sued by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. The  subject  of  these  reports  Is  of 
vital  concern  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation:  space  exploration  goals  and  pro- 
gram for  the  1970-85  time  period. 

This  Is  the  first  report  on  a  series  of 
four. 

NAS  Reoommxnds  Post- Apollo  Spack 
PsooRAii  (A  SnBCiAL  Repokt) 
A  priority  list  of  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration goals  and  programs  for  the  1970-85 
post-Apollo  period  has  been  submitted  to 
NASA  by  the  Space  Science  Board  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  report, 
prepared  by  a  working  group  of  sclentlste  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Gordon  J.  P.  Mac- 
Donald  (Institute  of  Geophysics  and  Plane- 
tary Physics.  University  of  California).  Is 
part  I  of  a  three  section  report  produced  by 
the  Space  Science  Board  at  the  request  of 
NASA. 

Part  I  of  the  report  affirms  early  recom- 
mendations from  the  Space  Science  Board 
to  NASA  that  the  unmanned  exploration  of 
Mars  should  have  first  priority  in  the  poet- 
Apollo  period,  with  secondary  Importance  di- 
vided equally  to  more  detaUed  investigation 
of  the  luraln  and  to  the  unmanned  explora- 
tion of  Venus.  Next,  in  exact  order  of  pri- 
ority. are^exploraUon  of:  other  major  planets, 
comets  and  asteroids.  Mercury.  Pluto,  and 
interplanetary  dust. 

The  Lunar  and  Planetary  Working  Group 
said  that  the  priorities,  which  It  emphasized 
are  "preliminary.**  were  assigned  on  the  basis 
"of  current  scientific  Interest  and  on  the 
bases  of  their  relevance  to  the  questions  of 
the  origin  of  the  solar  system,  the  origin  ol 
life,  and  the  understanding  of  the  Earth. " 
The  Working  Group  said  the  priorities  are 
"preliminary"  in  the  sense  that  they  should 
be  modified  by  further  debate  among  sci- 
entists In  general  and  by  the  application  of 
new  data  as  It  Is  acquired. 
Shift  from  lunar  to  planetary  exploration 
urged 
More  specifically.  In  regard  to  overall  fund- 
ing, the  Working  Group  recommended  that 
starting  In  the  1965-75  period  a  shift  of  em- 
phasis be  made  in  the  NASA  lunar  and  plane- 
tary exploration  program  with  emphasis  to- 
ward the  planets  and  away  from  the  Moon 

a  move  which  woxild  result  in  a  "roughly 
equal"  expenditure  for  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration  in  the  1970-60  period. 

tianscientiflc  goals  termed  secondary 
The  Working  Group  further  recommended 
that  support  for  the  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration program,  which  currenUy  accounts 
for  two-thirds  of  NASA's  budget,  be  main- 
tained over  the  1965-85  time  period  and  "be 
devoted   predominantly  to  scientific   objec- 


tives and  that  programs  wboee  objectives  are 
other  than  sdentiflc  be  started  only  as  addi- 
tional resources  become  available. ** 
Facility -advisory  structure  changes  urged 

With  the  above  recommendation  calling 
for  a  shift  from  the  current  manned  Moon 
landing  objective  to  a  program  of  lunar  and 
planetary  research  in  the  post-Apollo  period, 
the  Space  Science  Board  said  It  is  mandatory 
to  Increase  the  manpower  and  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  lunar  and  planetary  science  pro- 
grams. 

The  new  program  also  dictates  that  an  ad- 
visory committee  to  the  NASA  Administrator 
be  formed,  largely  of  non-NASA  scientists,  to 
provide  advice  on  current  and  future  effort* 
In  the  area  of  planetary  and  lunar  explora- 
tion. 

TiDO  reports  coming  up  soon 

Parts  n  and  m  of  the  Space  Science 
Board's  overall  report  to  NASA  (Space  Re- 
search: Directions  for  the  Future)  will  be 
Issued  dtiring  the  next  few  weeks.  They  wUl 
deal  with  four  branches  of  astronomy  and 
special  topics  in  physics  and  geophysics;  and 
rocket  and  satellite  research,  university  pro- 
grams, physiology  and  medicine,  biology,  and 
man's  role  in  space  research.  General  chair- 
man of  the  study  was  Dr.  George  P.  Woollard, 
director.  HawaU  Institute  of  Geophysics, 
University  of  Hawaii. 

NAS  priorities  for  lunar  and  planetary 
exploration 

Mars:  Because  of  its  similarity  to  Earth 
and  its  relevance  to  all  of  the  three  central 
problems,  both  early  probes  and  landers  are 
recommended  In  order  to  efficiently  explore 
the  planet.  Highest  priority  in  Martian  ex- 
ploration Is  given  to:  the  existence  of  life, 
the  chemistry  and  geology  of  siirface  water, 
the  presence  and  character  of  carbon  chem- 
istry, mlcrometeorology.  and  Identification 
and  classification  of  the  surface  environ- 
ment. Of  secondary  Importance  Is  the  over- 
all broadband  exploration  of  Mars  Includ- 
ing photographic  three-color  reconnaissance 
of  surface  and  clouds,  the  determination  of 
atmospheric  and  siirface  composition,  and 
the  reconnaissance  of  thermal  emissions  from 
the  surface  In  the  Infrared  region. 

Moon:  The  Moon  and  Venus  are  ranked 
almost  evenly  as  second  and  third  In  Im- 
portance In  planetary  exploration.  The  lunar 
exploration  should  concentrate  on:  the  sur- 
face of  the  Moon  and  the  processes  modify- 
ing the  surface;  and  the  history  or  evolu- 
tionary sequence  of  events  by  which  the 
Moon  has  arrived  at  ita  present  conflgura- 
tlotL 

Venus;  Because  of  our  "lack  of  under- 
standing" of  the  atmosphere,  surface  or  In- 
terior of  Venus,  the  totally  different  char- 
acter of  the  atmosphere  as  compared  with 
Mars  and  Earth,  and  the  apparent  paradoxes 
suggested  by  otir  present  "limited  knowl- 
edge", Venus  is  selected  for  the  next  prior- 
ity. The  Board  recommended  that  "NASA 
support  a  program  of  exploration  of  the 
planet  Venus  over  the  next  10  years  on  a 
level  comparable  to,  but  perhaps  slightly 
below,  that  proposed  for  Mars."  The  pro- 
gram outUned  for  the  study  of  Venus  In- 
cludes theoretical  studies;  ground-based  ob- 
servations; the  use  of  balloons,  rockets,  and 
Earth-orbltlng  observatories;  and  space 
probes  Incorporating  atmospheric  probes. 

The  major  planets:  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Ur- 
anus. Neptune,  and  Pluto  are  ranked  as 
fourth  In  Importance.  Because  of  the  ex- 
tremely large  masses  and  small  mean  den- 
sities characterized  by  these  planets  they 
pose  a  number  of  extremely  interesting  scien- 
tific questions.  An  ouUine  fca-  exploration  of 
these  outer  planets  would  Include:  ground- 
based  observation;  studies  from  balloons, 
rockets,  and  sateUltes;  a  fiy-by  mission;  a 
general  purpose  orblter;  specialized  orblters 
such  as  low-altitude  orblters  for  geodetic 
purposes,  eccentric  orblters  for  encoimterlng 
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•at^mtea  (of  the  planet)  and  cloae  Inclined 
orbitere  for  study  of  ■pecl&l  areaa  like  the 
Bed  Spot  of  Jupiter;  and  a  planetary  lander 
mlMlon. 

An\unlng  that  one  launch  vehicle  per  year 
waa  avaUable  starting  in  1975.  the  Board 
suggested  that  fly-bya  could  be  sent  to  aU 
four  planets  early  in  the  period  with  Uranus 
as  one  of  the  earlier  flights  since  a  mtnimm»^ 
energy  orbit  would  require  14  years  to  en- 
counter. This  oerlea  could  be  followed  by 
one  or  more  orblters.  It  was  noted  that  data 
transmission  from  JupltM',  Saturn,  and  Uran- 
us would  be  12.  40  and  160  times  more  diffi- 
cult than  from  Mars. 

Ckitnets  asteroids:  Of  fifth  Importance  In 
a  schediUe  of  planetary  exploraUon  Is  the 
Investigation  of  comets,  the  asteroids,  the 
varloua  satellites  of  the  planets,  and  Inter- 
planetary diut. 

Mercury:  This  planet  Is  considered  to  be 
next  since  so  little  la  known  of  its  physical 
characteristics  and  It  would  provide  an  In- 
teresting object  to  study  in  comparison  with 
our  Moon. 

Voyager  program  change  recommendations 
Several  spedflc  reoodunendatlons  of  the 
Space  Science  Board  h*T«  already  been  Im- 
plemented by  NASA.  Th«  Board  called  for 
a  shift  o*  the  Voyager  program  fr«n  the 
Saturn  I-B  vehicle  to  the  Saturn  V  In  order 
to  Improve  the  offecUveness  and  economy 
of  the  program. 

In  order  to  meet  the  requirement*  of  the 
exobiology  mission  of  Voyager  the  Board 
protested  the  delay  In  the  program  and  called 
at  the  same  time  for  an  early  planert&ry  probe 
of  Venus.  AU  of  these  reoommendaUons 
have  been  followed  by  NASA  with  the  shift 
from  the  Saturn  I-B/Centaur  vehicle  to  the 
Saturn  V  vehicle  (Space  Dally.  Aug  3,  Oct.  4) 
and  the  reorlentaUon  of  the  program  to  pro- 
▼Ide  for  an  early  Venus  probe  and  a  Man 
1«<»  Voyager  mission  (Space  DaUy,  Dec.  23) . 
"Hl^  priority"  should  be  given,  however,  to 
a  simple  drop  (lander)  aonde,  meaaurlng  at 
le'^t  temperature  and  preasxire  of  the  Venu- 
•lan  atmoephere,  which,  to  date,  has  not 
been  Included  In  the  Venus  mission. 
Lunar  tcientifio  passengers 

Even  though  NASA  has  selected  a  nimxber 
o*  aclentlsta  to  undergo  astronaut  training 
the  Board  indicated  that  this  provlalon  U  not 
mffldent  to  produce  the  "fruitful  obeerra- 
tlotuU  work  and  sampling"  in  the  lunar  e«- 
ploraAlon  program.  It  recommended  that, 
as  soon  ae  poeslble.  experienced  obeervaUonal 
sclentlBts  be  transported  to  the  moon,  as 
pMwngers.  In  addlUon  to  NASA's  scientist 
actronauts. 

The  theoretical  science  program 
Inwhe  opinion  o*  the  Board  the  present 
theoretlca]  effort  In  support  of  the  apace  pro- 
gram la  "Inadequate,"  and  the  caxise  of  this 
BltuaUon  ts  placed  on  the  shift  of  theoretical 
sclentuta  away  from  the  classical  physics 
and  mathematics  area.  To  correct  this  sit- 
uation. It  was  recommended  that  NASA  at- 
tempt to  develop  both  research  and  educa- 
tional cap«LbUltle«  In  the  theoreUcal  physical 
sciences  which  are  required  to  support  the 
practical  program  of  solar  system  explora- 
tion. 

NAS   KKCOMMKIfDB  POST-APOLLO   SPACE   PBOCBAIC 
(A  SPSCIAL  REPOBT) PA«T  U 

(This  is  the  second  part  of  a  three-part  re- 
port on  the  NaUonal  Science  PoundaUons 
recommendations  for  a  national  space  pro- 
gram to  follow  Apollo.) 

Upper  atmospheric  planetary  research 

The  Space  Science  Board  reports  no  "ur- 
gent natlonAl  motivation"  for  Investigation 
of  the  upper  atmospheres  of  the  planets,  but 
it  does  see,  relaUve  to  this  NaUon's  overall 
planetary  exploraUon  effort,  some  "impor- 
tant."  "desirable, "  and  "Interesting"  moUva- 
tlons  for  such  study  (in  that  order). 

It  says,  "There  are  valid  pracUcal  reason* 
tat  considering  upper  atmosphere  studies  In 
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•  separate  category,  but  •  •  •  they  consti- 
tute only  one  aspect  at  a  complete  study. 
Were  the  matter  one  at  Individual  preference 
for  research  acUvlty  at  rather  modest  coeU. 
no  problems  would  exist.  But  the  emphasis 
here  Is  on  research  that  forms  part  ot  multl- 
bllllon-doUar  programs,  so  that  the  matter 
of  motivation  ceases  to  be  mainly  private 
and   Individual." 

The  "Important"  motivations  are  exoblo- 
loglcal.  "The  escape  temperature  of  the 
planetary  exosphere  governs  the  rate  of  loss 
of  atmospheric  constituents  and  Is  a  basic 
parameter  to  the  evolutionary  study  of  a 
planet.  It  can  be  obuined  directly  from 
certain  sijcctroecoplc  observations."  Also, 
"upper  atmosphere  studies  may  furnish  In- 
formation on  atmospheric  constltutents  that 
are  Important '  to  a  general  exoblologic&l 
search  for  life. 

The  "desirable"  motivations  focus  on  Ju- 
piter: "After  the  question  at  extraterrestrial 
life,  the  history  of  the  eolar  system  stands  as 
probably  the  most  Important  scientific  ques- 
tion directly  related  to  the  space  sciences. 
We  sxispect  that  Jupiter,  as  the  largest  and 
nearest  of  the  major  planets,  may  contain 
much  hidden  Information  bearing  on  this 
larger  question.  It  will  be  Important  to 
understand  the  evolution  of  the  Jovian 
atmosphere,  and  upper  atmosphere  observa- 
tloiLs  that  bear  on  this  study  should  now  be 
considered  especially  desirable." 

The  "Interesting"  motivations  concern  the 
comparative  composition  of  the  planets'  at- 
mospheres. "A  purely  academic  approach  to 
research  (In  this  area)  could  turn  up  the 
most  exciting  finds." 

The  recommendations 

The  Board  recommends  a  diversified  pro- 
gram to  study  upper  atmospheres.  The  pro- 
gram would  Involve  small  probes  to  at  least 
Mars,  Venus,  and  Jupiter:  Earth-orbltlng 
laboratories;  sounding  rockets;  balloons;  and 
Earth  observatories.  It  should  be  "flexible" 
and  "based  on  minimum  space  hardware." 

The  probes  should  be  launched  "at  every 
sulUble  opportunity  over  the  next  10  years." 
Also,  "to  Involve  the  academic  community  in 
an  effective  way.  an  organizational  and  engi- 
neering study  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  minimum  possible  leadtlme  between 
submission  of  a  good  proposal  and  launch. 
A  target  of  2.6  years  Is  suggested,  and  this  la 
already  so  long  as  to  be  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  Involvement  of  Important  sections  of 
the  scientific  community." 

The  Earth-orbltlng  labs  should  Include  ( 1 ) 
"at  least  one  OAO  (Orbiting  Astronomical 
Observatory)  with  versatile  spectrographlc 
equipment"  and  (2)  a  platform  with  a  100- 
Inch  telescope,  "preferably  with  manned 
support." 

For  the  sounding  rockets,  "Immediate 
steps  (should)  be  taken  to  develop  a  fine 
pointing  control  capable  of  guiding  the  en- 
tire payload  to  10  seconds  of  arc  with  a  maxi- 
mum Jitter  of  plus  or  minus  2  seconds  and 
maintaining  the  orlentaUon  for  30  seconds  of 
time." 

The  recommended  subjects  and  means  of 
study  are:  (1)  compoelUon,  temperature,  and 
electron  densities — orblter  or  fly-by;  (2)  air- 
glow — ground  observatory  or  balloon;  (3) 
densities  (from  drag  measurements) — orblt- 
ers (Venus  In  particular):  (4)  magnetic 
fields — fly-by:  (6)  oonstltuUon  and  escape 
temperature  (from  resonance  lines) — orblter 
or  fly-by:  (6)  raman  spectra — rocket  on  Earth 
orblter:  (7)  composlUon  and  density  (from 
ultraviolet  photometry) — Earth  orblter, 
rocket,  boUoon;  (8)  vertical  distributions  of 
absorbers — orblter  or  fly-by:  (9)  composition 
(from  far  Infrared  emissions) — Earth  orblter; 
and  (10)  density  (from  occulatlona) — orblter 
or  fly-by. 

1*AS   BEOOMMXMOS   POST-APOLLO   SPACK  PBOCKAM 
(A  aPBOAL  UEPOBT)  — PAST  HI 

(This  Is  the  third  of  a  three  part  report  on 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'   recom- 


mendations for  a  national  space  program  to 
follow  Apollo.) 

Optical  telescopic  research 
As  a  relatively  low-cost  project  within  the 
overall  planetary  exploration  effort,  the 
Board  proposes  as  "particularly  Important"  a 
project  -with  a  "large,  ground-based  optical 
telescope." 

The  Board  notes:  "There  are  examples  In 
recent  years  of  programs  of  planetary  obser- 
vations that  have  not  had  the  priority  they 
should  have  been  accorded  If  they  had  been 
considered  In  the  light  of  their  Importance  to 
arf  expensive  national  program.  Priorities  In 
astrophyslcal  observatories  are,  quite  rightly, 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  overall  contribution 
to  astronomy.  In  order  to  Introduce  a  differ- 
ent set  of  priorities  It  wUl  be  necessary  for 
NASA  to  continue  and  probably  expand  Its 
support  of  ground  observatories  In  a  few 
locations. 

"The  type  of  observation  most  needed  at 
the^  present  time  few  planning  future  mis- 
sions Is  high  spectral  resolution  spectro- 
metry and  high  spatial  resolution  photo- 
metry on  Jupiter.  Mars.  Venus,  and  Mercj^ 
Long-term  programs  with  maximum  Vffla- 
tlon  of  parameters  should  be  made." 

The  areas  such  programs  should  embrace 
are:  (1)  repeated  thermal  mapping  of  Venus, 
Mars,  and  Jupiter — "It  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized that  such  observations  are  potenti- 
ally Just  as  valuable  and  may  even  accom- 
plish the  same  results  as  certain  space  probe 
observations;  e.g.  thermal  mapping  from 
orblters.  What  telescopic  observations  lack 
In  spatial  resolution  they  make  up  In  (a) 
accessibility  •••(b)  repeatability,  and 
(c)  flexibility  •  •  •";  (2)  repeated quantlta- 
Uve  observations  of  Venus  temUnator  to 
augment  thermal  mapping — "We  cannot  re- 
sponalbly  ask  for  deep  space  probes  to  In- 
vestigate planetary  structure  unless  these 
observations  have  been  developed  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible";  (3)  repeated 
spatial  and  spectral  resolution  of  Venuslan 
carbon-dioxide  bands — "We  can  hope  for 
pressure,  concentration,  and  temperature 
measurements  as  a  function  of  time  and  re- 
lated to  changee  In  height  and  motions  of 
clouds.-;  (4)  repeated  spectrographlc  study 
of  Martian  carbon-dloxlde  bands;  (6)  study 
of  Martian  terminator — '[It]  has  not  been 
investigated  properly.  It  could  yield  a  sur- 
face proESure  and  some  Information  on  the 
meterology  of  dust  clouds.";  (6)  study  of 
Martian  water  vapor— "It  Is  possible  that  a 
water-vapor  feature  on  Mars  could  be  used 
to  trace  water  transfer:  this  is  one  of  the 
prime  questions  of  biological  Interest";  (7) 
study  of  Martian  and  Venuslan  glows — "The 
Venus  and  Mars  dayglow,  nlghtglow,  and 
atmoepherlc  fluorescence  (ring  effect)  should 
be  thoroughly  Investigated." 

The  Board  does  not  think  the  status  quo 
can  meet  these  needs:  "These  and  other 
telescopic  programs  vital  to  the  planetary 
missions  will,  with  present  facilities,  either 
not  be  performed  at  all  or  only  In  a  perfunc- 
tory way.  The  expansion  of  facilities  pro- 
posed by  the  (1964  NAS)  Whltford  report 
•  •  •  may  partly  relieve  this  problem,  but  it 
Is  still  dangerous  to  leave  the  demands  of  a 
large  national  program  subject  to  the  pri- 
orities of  groups  which  are  not  directly  in- 
volved. The  two  telescopes  at  present  under 
construction  with  NASA  funds  are  a  more 
direct  contribution,  but  the  entire  experi- 
ment contemplated  at  present  may  be  in- 
sufficient for  these  reasons: 

"(a)  The  high  spatial  and  spectral  reso- 
luUon  discussed  requires  the  largest  tele- 
scopes available. 

"Practical  considerations  suggest  that  at- 
tention should  be  focused  upon  a  telescope 
slmUar  to  the  160-Inch  Kltt  Peak,  Tucson, 
Ariz.)  instrument,  since  this  U  on  the  way  to 
development.  There  are  no  plans  t^  give 
planetary  observations  overriding  priority  for 
long  periods  on  such  an  Instrument. 
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"(b)  We  are  dealing  with  a  meteorological 
type  of  geophysical  problem.  Variability  is 
[Its]  essence.  •  •  •  The  programs  discussed 
•  •  •  have  to  be  repeated  on  a  routine  basis. 
Such  programs  would  never  be  contemplated 
by  classical  astronomers  •  •  •  but,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  NASA's  expenditures,  the 
costs  are. very  low  Indeed.  Thus  the  equip- 
ment  asked  for  by  the  Whltford  report  will 
not  be  available  for  the  time  that  we  con- 
sider necessary. 

"(c)  The  Whltford  committee  had  no  in- 
formation on  the  extent  of  the  large  scien- 
tific program  planned  by  this  study  g^roup. 

"(d)  There  are  sound  reasons  for  a  longi- 
tudinal and  Southern  Hemisphere  coverage 
In  connection  with  the  space  program  that 
may  not  be  met  by  the  Instruments  recom- 
mended per  the  Whltford  report." 

The  Board  declines  to  submit  exact  pro- 
posals to  NASA  for  expansion  in  the  optical 
telescope  field.  It  does,  however,  make 
two  general  recommendations:  (1)  "NASA 
[should)  give  very  high  priority  to  the  con- 
struction of  ground-based  telescopic  equip- 
ment to  the  extent  required  to  provide  maxi- 
mum supp>ort  to  the  planetary  flight  pro- 
gram," and  (2)  "NASA  and  the  Academy 
(should)  make  a  Joint  study  of  the  program 
that  could  be  undertaken  in  planetary  astron- 
omy, with  the  aim  of  identifying  the  gap 
between  existing  and  projected  Instruments 
and  the  needs  of  planetary  exploration." 

The  Board  adds  and  emphasizes  this  com- 
ment: "It  should  be  pointed  out  that  NASA 
la  not  being  asked  to  support  academic 
astronomy  but  to  support  Its  own  Interests. 
•  •  •  We  know  of  examples  where  existing 
facilities  have  been  insufficient  and  we  know 
of  detailed  planning  based  on  slipshod  ob- 
servations leading  to  avoidable  situations  In 
which  poor  science  was  backed  by  huge  Fed- 
eral funds:  we  foresee  more  and  more  acute 
problems  In  the  future." 
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Making  the  Most  of  Kentacky  Forests 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OP   KENTtJCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  by  Ed- 
ward P.  CUff.  Chief.  Forest  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  third 
annual  Governors'  Conference  on  For- 
estry, Lexington,  Ky.,  on  February  16. 
1966: 

Making  thx  Most  of  Kentucky's  Forests 
(By  Edward  P.  caiff.  Chief,  Forest  Service, 
U.S.  Department  of.  Agriculture,  at  the 
third  annual  Crovemors'  Conference  on 
Forestry.  Lexington.  Ky,  February  16, 
1966) 

I  am  very  pleased  to  participate  In  this 
third  annual  Governors'  Conference  on  For- 
estry. These  past  few  years  have  been  espe- 
cially exciting  for  everyone  Interested  In  the 
resources  and  people  of  your  great  State.  As 
a  forestw,  and  as  a  friend  of  Kentucky,  I  am 
personally  delighted  with  the  outetandlng 
progress  in  forestry  that  Is  taking  place  here. 

This  series  of  Governors*  conferences  Is 
Just  one  Indication  of  the  high-level,  well 
planned  new  emphasis  on  forestry  In  Ken- 
tucky. Governor  Breathitt,  Commissioner 
Jack  MatUck,  State  Forester  Gene  Butcher 
members  of  the  State  leglalat\u-e,  and  aU  of 
the  others  responsible  for  this  energettc 
leadership  are  to  be  congratulated.     I  am 


glad  that  the  Forest  Service  J»  a  participating 
member  of  your  team. 

The  progress  that  your  State  forestry  or- 
ganization has  made  Ln  the  last  10  years  or 
eo  is  truly  outstanding.  In  1966  you  had 
only  11  Service  foresters;  today  you  have  30 
or  more.  Then  your  tree  nursery  output  was 
6.3  million;  now  you  produce  12  million  trees 
per  year. 

In  1056  about  6.700  acres  were  planted  on 
State  and  private  land;  last  year  16,400  acres 
were  planted. 

The  average  area  burned  each  year  Is  now 
70,000  acres  less  than  It  was  In  1957.  An 
additional  2.5  million  acres  have  been 
brought  under  fire  protection  throiigh  the 
Clarke-McNary  cooperative  forest  fire  con- 
trol program.  During  the  period  1957-64. 
orUy  1.2  percent  of  the  protected  land  waa 
burned  over  annvioUy — twice  as  good  as  the 
average  In  the  preceding  8-year  period — but 
still  not  good  enough.  More  recenUy.  Ken- 
tucky was  one  of  five  States  selected  for  the 
establishment  of  a  rural  flre  defense  training 
project.  Noteworthy  accomplishments  have 
already  been  reported  from  the  23-country 
project. 

Ten  years  ago  only  450  woodland  owners 
were  assisted  through  your  cooperative  for- 
est management  program.  In  1965  more 
than  3,0(X}  owners  were  assisted  In  manage- 
ment of  their  woodlands — and  the  acreage 
Involved  had  almost  tripled. 

Ten  years  ago  Kentucky  had  a  whale  of  a 
Job  to  do — not  only  In  rehabilitating  a  for- 
est that  had  been  long  abused,  but  In  pro- 
tecting a  battered  resource  from  further 
damage.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
turned  the  corner  now.  The  downward  trend 
has  been  reversed  and  your  State  now  has 
built  up  one  of  the  Nation's  top  forestry 
organizations.  It  has  been  a  spectacular 
story  of  achievement — perhaps  unsurpassed 
by  any  other  State  during  this  period. 

Flrea  and  pests  and  floods — insufficient 
resource  management — these  and  other  old 
familiar  problems  will  continue  to  demand 
your  attention.  But  with  the  progress  you 
have  made,  and  a  firm  base  established,  you 
have  a  good  chance  to  move  ahead  Into  a  new 
phase.  Now  one  of  your  most  pressing  Jobs 
seems  to  be  to  find  ways  to  utilize  your  forest 
resources  most  effectively.  That's  really 
what  this  conference  is  all  about. 

I  am  Impressed  by  the  forests  of  your 
State.  They  ore  naturally  beautiful.  They 
also  have  great  productive  potential.  Some 
of  the  finest  timber  ever  grown  has  been 
logged  from  the  slopes  and  coves  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  much  of  the  land  Is  etlll  capable 
of  producing  new  hardwood  crops  of  top 
quality. 

The  new  forest  survey  data  for  Kentucky 
reveal  an  encouraging  picture  of  timber  as  a 
basis  for  economic  growth.  Incidentally, 
the  forest  survey  provides  a  good  example  of 
the  close  cooperation  that  exists  between 
the  Forest  Service  and  your  Stote  agencies. 
Working  together,  we  have  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  reliable  resource  data.  Reports 
ore  beginning  to  flow  as  the  stetlstlcs  and 
trends  are  analyzed.  A  substantial  improve- 
ment In  the  statewide  timber  situation  has 
occurred  since  our  previous  survey  was  com- 
pleted In  1949. 

About  46  percent  of  the  land  area  In  Ken- 
tucky—more than  11.7  million  acres— Is  now 
classed  as  conrnierclol  forest  land.  This  Is  a 
slight  net  Increase  from  previous  figures. 
However,  in  the  eastern  port  of  the  State 
there  Is  a  stronger  upward  trend — for  ex- 
ample, about  6  percent  In  the  southern 
Cumberland  Unit  and  as  much  as  16  percent 
In  some  counties  since  1949. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  timber-pro- 
ducing land  is  In  farmer  and  mlaceUaneoua 
private  ownership.  The  pubUc  forests  and 
forest  Industry  lands  account  for  only  a 
minor  portion  of  the  timber  resources. 
Many  thousands  of  people  must  become  In- 


volved   In    Improving    resoxirce    uUllzatlon. 
marketing,  and  land  management. 

The  forests  stUl  need  a  lot  of  Improvement. 
About  half  of  the  commercial  forest  land  is 
In  seedlings  and  saplings  or  pole  Umber-size 
trees — below  sawlog  size.  Only  38  percent  of 
the  forest  area  Is  well  stocked  with  desirable 
trees.  Growing  conditions  are  classed  as 
poor  and  unfavorable  on  6  out  of  10  forest 
acres.  Clearly  much  remains  to  be  done  be- 
fore your  resource  potential  la  reached. 

Kentucky  forests  ore  young — they  are  still 
rebounding  from  the  heavy  cuts  of  the  past. 
Half  of  the  timber  stands  are  less  than  40 
years  old.  Forty  percent  of  the  volume  U  In 
trees  lees  than  11  Inches  in  diameter.  Yet 
the  volume  of  growing  stock  is  already  about 
7.4  billion  cubic  feet^-lncludlng  26  billion 
board  feet  of  sawtlmber.  As  you  know,  more 
than  90  percent  of  this  volume  U  In  hard- 
wood species. 

The  survey  shows  a  favorable  balance  be- 
tween growth  and  cut  on  an  overall  basU 
The  net  annual  growth  In  1963  was  esti- 
mated to  total  about  362  million  cubic  feet. 
In  1962  the  timber  cut  amounted  to  about 
one-third  that  volume.  Thus,  the  forests 
are  building  up  toward  a  more  productive 
level  of  stocking.  We  estimate  that  It  wotUd 
be  desirable  to  Increase  the  1962  level  of  cut 
by  about  60  percent.  Both  growth  and  qual- 
ity can  be  Improved  by  thinning  overstocked 
areas  and  removing  more  of  the  lees  desirable 
trees. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  Is  the 
overcuttlng  of  high-grade,  large  sawtlmber 
trees  and  trees  of  preferred  species.  There 
are  fewer  of  those  trees  available  now  than 
there  were  In  1949.  Reversal  of  this  trend  is 
a  key  factor  In  any  long-term  effort  to  Im- 
prove utUIzatlon  and  markeUng  of  timber  In 
Kentucky  and  throughout  Appalachla. 

Making  the  most  of  Kentucky's  forests  In- 
volves stakes  that  ore  far  greater  than  those 
encompassed  by  your  border*.  .  The  progress 
you  make  here  In  the  Bluegrass  State  has 
great  significance  throughout  Appalachla 
and  Indeed  wherever  second-growth  hard- 
wood forests  occur.  Your  approach  to  these 
problems  and  the  solutions  you  hammer  out 
will    be    of    deep    Interest    to    many,   many 

An  expanded  wood  Industry  will  be  pos- 
sible only  If  Increasing  competition  from 
nonwood  materials  is  successfully  met  This 
means,  among  other  things,  that  production 
coe1«  must  be  lowered  and  markeUng  effec- 
tiveness Improved.  Unless  more  wood  prod- 
ucts can  be  sold,  your  timber  resources  wlU 
continue  to  be  underutUlzed— It  is  aj  simple 
as  that. 

I  would  like  to  teU  you  about  some  of  the 
work  that  we  In  the  Forest  Service  are  doing 
to  help  find  those  soluOona. 

Our  research  scientists  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  on  many  items  of  direct  concern 
to  you.  For  one  thing,  they  are  analyzing 
trends  in  the  use  of  hardwoods  and  compet- 
ing materials.  Scientific  knowledge  of  where 
wood  products— those  used  In  construction, 
manufacturing  and  shipping  for  example- 
are  gaining  or  losing  markets,  is  obviously  a 
basic  need. 

Related  studies  are  aimed  at  determining 
who  makes  the  choice  between  wood  or  other 
materials  and  why.  The  architect,  the 
builder,  the  homeowner,  the  writer  of  the 
buUdlng  oodes,  and  others  are  Involved 
Their  cboioe  is  Influenced  by  relative  costs 
estheUc  values,  durability,  availability,  and 
so  forth.  This  happens  whether  it  is  kitchen 
cabinets,  window  frames,  or  the  flooring  in  a 
huge  apartment  building  that  is  Involved 
We  need  to  know  more  about  how  this  de- 
cisionmaking process  actually  works. 

Exploring  avenues  of  possible  cost  reduc- 
tion aU  along  the  way  between  the  stump 
and  the  final  product  Is  a  huge  area  of  our 
reeearch.  If  you  ever  had  a  lemonade  stand 
when  you  were  a  child  you  know  how  vital 
It  la  to  beat  the  competitor's  prices.    Unless 
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you  can  produce  what  you  want  to  sell  at 
a  price  that  wlU  attract  buyers  you  might  as 
well  cloee  up  shop.  Wood-uslug  industrlea 
are  In  a  real  prtce-coat  squeeze  and  our 
scientists  are  working  overtime  to  help  ease 
the  pinch.  This  Involves  developing  Un- 
proved harvesting  techniques — including 
bucking  logs  for  Improved  grade  yield;  more 
efficient  processlntr  eqxilpment;  better  stilp- 
plng  and  markcong  methods;  and  a  variety 
of  related  studies. 

Development  of  new  or  Improved  wood 
products  and  markets  Is  another  very  im- 
portant area  of  research.  You  know  the 
story  al3out  building  a  better  mousetrap — 
our  scientists  at  the  Forest  Products  Lab- 
oratory at  Madison  and  elsewhere  have  done 
this  on  a  tremendous  scale.  In  addition, 
they  have  opened  up  whole  new  horizons. 
The  greatly  expanded  use  of  hardwood  spe- 
cies for  pulp  Is  one  outstanding  example. 
Another  research  activity  of  special  sig- 
nificance throughout  Appalachla  Involves 
feasibility  studies — that  la.  studies  which 
evaluate  opportunities  for  timber-based  In- 
dustrial expansion  In  specific  locations. 
This  work  entails  analyses  of  prosf>«ctlve 
markets:  review  of  suppUes  of  tlgiber.  labor, 
capital,  power,  transportation,  etc.;  and  an 
evaluation  of  costs,  returns,  and  other  perti- 
nent factors.  They  are  a  basic  first  step  to- 
ward more  effective  use  of  timber  resources. 
The  list  of  our  research  projects  in  this 
broad  field  of  utilization  and  marketing  is 
a  long  one.  Perhaps  two  examples  may  help 
to  illustrate  what  I  am  talking  about.  One 
study  Is  aUned  at  developing  a  low-cost, 
low- profile  wood  floor  system — a  type  of 
construction  that  can  compete  with  slab- 
on-the-ground  design.  This  could  be  quite 
significant  because,  on  the  average,  a  wood 
frame  bouse  contains  4,400  more  board  feet 
of  limiber  and  800  more  square  feet  of  ply- 
wood than  Is  the  case  when  a  house  is  built 
on  a  concrete  slab.  This  can  add  up  to  a  lot 
oC  timber. 

In  another  proJe<;t,  we  are  working  with 
Industry  and  Govennent  leaders  to  develop 
ways  and  means  of  utilizing  wood  in  a  mas- 
sive slum  rehabilitation  projec^ln  New  York 
City.  If  competition  with  other  materials  Is 
successful,  this  could  mean  orders  for  680 
million  square  feet  of  flooring  among  other 
Items.  And  that  project  only  scratches  the 
surface  In  meeting  urban  renewal  needs  at 
this  type  throughout  the  country. 

Similar  work  Includes  studies  relating  to 
Iximber.  furniture,  flooring,  pallets,  veneer, 
plywood,  pulp — Indeed  every  major  forest 
promict  that  can  be  produced  and  marketed 
In  Kentucky. 

Our  overall  forestry  research  program  In- 
cludes many  other  areas  of  vital  concern 
to  Kentucky  people.  In  addition  to  utiliza- 
tion and  marketing.  Scores  of  these  proJecU 
can  help  you  make  the  most  of  Kentucky's 
forests.  Strip-mine  restoration  Is  one  of  ths 
doaens  of  examples  that  come  to  mind. 

But  our  Forest  Service  reeponslblllty  does 
not  end  when  reeulto  of  a  utlllzaUon  or  mar- 
keting research  project  are  pubUshed.  We 
need  to  make  sure  that  the  people  who 
need  this  Information  and  can  use  it  are 
kept  informed.  In  the  past  we  have  ex- 
pected our  research  staff  to  do  the  whole 
Job  In  putUng  these  research  findings  to 
work. 

.'We  have  now  divided  this  responslbiuty. 
We  expect  research  scientists  to  continue  to 
assist  In  providing  technical  assistance  and 
advice  on  speclaUy  dlfllcult.  nonroutlne  prob- 
lama  which  occur  m  their  area  of  responsl- 
biuty. But  we  have  recenUy  assigned  the 
primary  task  of  keeping  Industry  Informed 
to  our  State  and  private  forestry  specialists. 
ThU  change  was  ntemmry  because  of  in- 
creasingly heaTy  dswuuirds  on  Forest  Service 
scientists  to  do  more  rsMarch.  and  because 
Of  the  pressing  nsed  to  provide  more  techni- 
cal help  in  applying  research  InformaUon. 
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The  new  approach  Involves  a  gradual 
phasing  out  of  the  research  group  In  provid- 
ing direct  technical  assistance  to  wood  proc- 
essing plants.  Now,  uUllzatlon  and  market- 
ing personnel  engaged  In  cooperative  for- 
estry work  will  give  direct  day-to-day  service 
to  loggers  and  wood  processors. 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  State  foresters 
will  work  together  to  do  the  Job.  Utilization 
and  marketing  personnel,  both  State  and 
Federal.  wUl  use  all  suitable  media  to  keep 
industry  people  informed  about  research 
findings.  These  men  will  coop^rate^  closely 
with  other  agencies  In  this  effort.  In  ad- 
dition, they  will  supply  scientists  with  feed- 
back Information  to  help  Identify  problems 
and  needs  which  require  additional  study. 

The  forest  service  Is  now  preparing  a 
training  plan  for  utilization  and  marketing 
personnel.  This  plan  will  outline  the  type 
of  skills  needed  by  forest,. service  specialists 
and  by  the  State  service '  foresters  working 
In  this  field.  We  plan  to  accomplish  the 
Initial  training  as  quickly  and  as  effectively 
as  possible.  Additional  training  will  be  pro- 
vided for  utilization  and  marketing  person- 
nel as  needed.  Developing  a  more  effective 
system  for  assisting  wood  processors  and  for 
disseminating  research  Information  has  high 
priority  among  our  cooperative  forestry 
programs. 

We  will  be  working  closely  with  State  for- 
estry agencies  to  achieve  this  new  emphasis — 
Just  as  we  are  working  with  the  Kentucky 
Division  of  Forestry  In  reforestation,  pest 
control,  fire  protection,  rural  areas  develop- 
ment and  so  forth.  Our  specialists  will  work 
with  Chauncey  Lohr,  for  example,  to  make 
new  Information  available  when  and  where 
It  Is  needed  within  the  State. 

As  loggers  and  timber  processors  overcome 
their  technical  problems  and  gain  economic 
strength,  new  Job  opportunities  are  created. 
And  as  we  use  timber  more  effectively  and 
more  completely,  the  earning  potential  of 
the  land  is  Increased.  Eventually  a  combi- 
nation of  these  factors  can  help  alleviate 
poverty  and  raise  the  standard  at  living  In 
timber-producing  regions  of  the  country. 
We  are  enthusiastic  about  this  new  empha- 
sU  on  utUlzaUon  and  marketing — we  see  It 
as  a  program  that  Is  concerned  with  both 
people  and  wood. 

Bringing  timber  and  people  together  is 
part  of  the  answer  In  making  the  most  of 
Kentucky's  forests.  I  think  that  coopera- 
tives or  assoclaUons  of  forest  landowners 
could  help  to  assure  supplies  of  timber  for 
Industry.  They  could  Improve  timber  mar- 
kets for  landowners,  and  make  possible  more 
efficient  wood  processing  operations.  Ready 
cash  and  prices  that  refiect  log  quality 
would  provide  new  Incentives  to  the  land- 
owner, a  source  of  graded  logs  would  attract 
the  veneer  or  sawmill  man;  the  pulpwood 
buyer  could  tap  new  supplies  of  timber 
specialty  mills  would  find  additional  sup^ 
plies  of  certain  species  and  sizes  made  avail- 
able to  them.  All  of  these  add  up  to  greater 
IncenUves  for  Improved  forestry  practices. 

Much  of  what  I  have  talked  about  this 
morning  U  closely  related  to  the  Appalachla 
program.  Out  utilization  and  marketing 
research  program,  for  example,  has  been 
strengthened  because  of  the  Impetus  of  the 
law  enacted  last  March.  We  are  working 
closely  with  the  Commission  In  developing 
the  timber  development  organization  con- 
cept. Together  with  other  agencies,  we  are 
deeply  involved  In  the  survey  of  strip-mined 
areas.  Access  road  construction  on  the  na- 
Uonal  forest  has  been  stepped  up — and,  so 
the  story  goes.  We  are  beefing  up  the  full 
range  of  our  actlvlOes  In  Appalachla  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible. 

We  are  pleased  about  our  progress  to  date 
in  establishing  the  Redbird  unit  of  the  na- 
tional forest  system.  Thanks  to  the  top 
level  leadership  and  support  her«  In  your 
State,  and  from  your  congressional  delega- 


tion, we  have  made  a  good  start  In  acquiring 
the  headwater  areas  that  should  be  pro- 
tected and  managed  as  public  lands.  By 
the  first  of  July  we  hope  to  have  a  district 
ranger  on  the  scene — probably  working  out 
of  Manchester. 

Although  the  theme  of  you  meeting  this 
year  is  timber  oriented,  let's  not  lose  sight 
of  the  nontlmber  values  and  opportunities 
to  be  found  In  the  foresU  of  Kentucky 
This  alone  could  be  the  subject  of  an  entire 
conference. 

As  I  said  earlier,  your  State  Is  naturally  a 
beautiful  one.  As  forests  continue  to  cover 
up  the  scars  remaining  from  the  darker  years 
of  the  past,  it  will  become  even  more 
beautiful.  Flood  control,  soil  stabilization, 
strip-mine  restoration  and  so  forth,  will  pay 
handsomely.  Just  as  your  efforts  of  the  last 
10  years  are  paying  off  now.  Tourism 
recreation,  wildlife,  stable  watersheds,  and 
other  benefits  will  flow  from  the  multiple 
uses  of  managed  and  protected  forests. 
Timber  harvesting  Is  an  Important  part  of 
m^lng  the  most  of  Kentucky's  forests— 
but  It  Is  only  a  part. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  opening  session  of  your  conference.  On 
behalf  of  your  many  friends  in  the  forest 
service  I  commend  you  for  what  you  have 
accomplished  already.  We  wish  you  every 
success  In  the  years  ahead. 
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The  Last  Pocket  of  Poverty? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIPOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker  In 
ttie  great  rush  by  the  Great  Society  to 
do  great  things  for  Americas  great 
masses,  there  has  been  a  shocking  and 
one  can  only  think,  purposeful  hog-tylng 
of  this  Nation's  self -sustaining  segment 
The  politically  pt^ular  push  to  have  the 
Government  protect  the  rights  of  every 
cause  and  every  Individual  may  be  jus- 
tifiable, but,  without  also  fostering  the 
protection  of  our  Inventive  entrepreneur 
from  Invasion  by  this  same  Government, 
the  imbalance  becomes  precariously  dan- 
gerous. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing comments  offered  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Strategic  Industries  Assocla- 
Uon.  WUUam  O.  Fisher,  as  taken  from 
their  November-December  Bulletin: 
Thk  Last  Pocket  or  Povistt? 
(By  WUllam  O.  Plsher) 

It  has  been  aald  that  the  last  session 
of  Oongrese  was  one  of  the  most  producUve 
In  our  hlsrtory.  Few  would  disagree  that 
almoet  every  segment  of  the  circle  of  Indi- 
vidual rights  and  dignities  has  been  touched 
upon  by  our  legislators.  It  U  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  consider  the  merits  of  this 
legislative  action — but  It  Is  our  purpose  to 
support  vigorously  the  principle  that  indi- 
vidual and  personal  rights  are  inviolate  and 
must  be  protected  against  any  form  of  in- 
fringement— whether  such  rights  are  civil, 
are  in  private  property  or  are  in  the  oon- 
ceiptlons  of  the  mind. 

Great  steps  have  been  taken  by  Congress 
to  protect  personal  rlghU  and  dlgniUea— 
to  care  for  the  elderly  In  times  of  iUness— 
to  protect  the  minorities  against  Infringe- 
ment of  their  equal  rights  to  an  education. 


to  own  property  of  their  choice,  and  most 
Important,  to  cast  a  free  vote — to  provide 
guidance  to  that  small  number  ot  our  youith 
who  have  decided  against  even  a  secondary 
education — to  provide  eqiial  rights  to  Job 
training  and  mobility  to  the  unfortunates 
who  are  deprived  of  livelihood  In  areas  sub- 
jected to  economic  starvation — and  yes,  even 
to  preserve  the  right  of  the  motorist  driving 
on  Interstate  highways  to  scan  the  horizon 
without  the  bletnish  of  a  road  sign.  Each 
of  these  Issues  deals  In  some  nwasure  with 
the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 
But  what  about  one  of  the  remaining  seg- 
ments of  that  circle  of  Individual  rights  and 
dignities — that  circle  which  Intends  to  en- 
compass the  Great  Society?  This  would  be 
the  Inventive,  competitive  entrepreneur,  sup- 
plying the  Government  directly  or  Indirectly; 
who  wishes  to  provide  for  his  own  healthy 
l*ng  life  and  s%istenance;  who  wants  to  create 
h^s  own  technology  at  his  own  expense,  and 
to  be  able  to  protect  It  as  private  property 
from  Invasion  by  others;  who  wants  to  oper- 
ate freely  in  a  competitive  society  with  the 
Inherent  risks  related  thereto  but  without 
the  inhibiting  regulatory  roadblocks  created 
to  control  those  who  Invent  for  and  are 
subsidized  by  the  C3ovemment.  Where  Is 
the  long-hoped-for  legislative  action  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  rights  of  this  self-sustain- 
ing segment  of  our  society? 

Have  you  heard  of  any  legislation  restoring 
the  rights  of  a  patent  holder  to  assert  a  claim 
of  Infringement  against  the  Infringer  rather 
than  the  Government — where  the  Govern- 
ment has  encouraged  Infringement  through 
contractual  protection  of  the  infringer? 
No — you  haven't — even  though  several  bUIs 
have  been  drafted  in  the  House  and  Senate 
during  the  last  two  sessions  of  Congress — 
none  of  which  have  been  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  change  In  approach 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office — even  after 
a  special  hearing  was  conducted  In  the  Ho\ise 
on  the  very  subject?     No — you  haven't. 

Have  you  noticed  any  leeaening  In  the  im- 
plementation of  public  laws  dealing  with 
costs,  pricing,  audits  and  the  like  beyond 
that  Intended  by  Congress — particularly  as 
such  implementation  flows  down  to  the 
smaller,  fixed-price  private  developw?  So— 
you  haven't— except  for  Mr.  McNamara*  re- 
cent statement  of  concern  over  the  survival 
of  this  private  developer. 

We  would  suggest  that  much  of  the  leg- 
islative action  during  this  last  session  was 
directed  toward  the  GovwTiment's  ptovidlng 
for  and  protecting  the  right*  of  those  who. 
In  today's  society,  have  difficulty  in  doing 
so  themselves — which  is  as  it  should  be.  Is 
It  i>aradoxlcal,  then,  to  suggest  that  similar 
action  might  be  taken  to  provide  for  and 
protect  the  individual  rights  of  the  inven- 
tive entrepreneur  from  invasion  by  this  same 
Government? 
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Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Congrretsional 
Chartering  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

OF    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 
Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
commemorates  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  congressional  chartering  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  We  salute  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  and  their  lead- 
ers who  have  contributed  so  greatly  to 


the  growth  of  America's  leaders  and  po- 
tential leaders. 

Fifty  years  of  progressive  guidance  for 
our  young  people  through  the  Boy  Scouts 
has  produced  a  tradition  measured  not 
only  within  the  boundaries  of  America 
but  throughout  the  world. 

In  SsTacuse  and  Onondaga  County, 
N.Y.,  there  are  thousands  of  young  boys 
who  are  taught  honor  to  God  and  coim- 
try.  Within  this  nationwide  organization 
our  young  realize  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
sponsibility and  the  pride  of  hard  work 
and  achievement.  They  progress  within 
the  bounds  of  capable  leadership.  They 
realize  the  satisfaction  of  fellowship  and 
the  pleasure  of  solitude.  Within  the  Boy 
Scouts  is  the  gift  of  brotherhood. 


Offers  a  Gioice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

OF   CBOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  believes  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  renewed  plea  for  peace 
In  Vietnam  "goes  further  than  any  of 
his  previous  utterances." 

The  paper  points  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  for  honest  negotiations 
and  self-determination  for  South  Viet- 
nam, and  has  offered  massive  aid  for  a 
reconstruction  program  in  both  North 
and  South  Vietnam. 

The  paper  states: 

Once  more  the  President  puts  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam  In  proper  perspective. 

In  the  belief  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  read  this  article,  I 
Insert  It  In  the  Record: 

PXESmKNT  Oftebs  a  Choicx 

President  Johnson's  renewed  plea  for  peace 
In  Vietnam  goes  further  than  any  of  his 
previous  utterancee.  In  a  ceremony  mark- 
ing the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  Peace  Corpa, 
the  President  invited  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
nam to  negotiate  peace  "and  let  war  stand 
aside  while  the  people  of  Vietnam  choose." 

Pointing  out  a  fact  that  must  be  known 
to  Hanoi's  leaders,  the  President  declared 
that  victory  Is  beyond  expectaUon  for  them. 
He  thus  calls  for  honest  negotiations  and 
self-determination  for  South  Vietnam,  offer- 
ing masalve  aid  tor  a  reconstruction  program 
In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

After  peace  and  freedom  of  choice  are 
established  In  the  south,  the  President  de- 
clared. "aD  the  people  of  Vietnam  can  freely 
express  their  will  on  the  great  questions  of 
unification  and  national  destiny." 

The  President  again  made  it  quite  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  no  aspirations  of 
conquest  or  of  imposing  Its  wUl  on  the  Viet- 
namese people.  He  made  It  equally  clear 
that  we  will  not  retreat  from  oiu-  ordeal  of 
war,  which  the  North  Vietnamese  cannot 
win.  Our  desire  for  peace  springs  not  from 
weakness  or  hesitation,  he  said,  but  from 
a  "recognition  •  •  •  that  the  search  for 
peace  requires  great  skill  and  great  courage." 

Once  more  the  President  puts  the  struggle 
'n  Vietnam  in  proper  perspective.  We  wUl 
not  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  aggression 
and  terror  but  are  wUUng  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  end  to  the  cdnfllct  and  to  leave 
It  to  both  North  and  South  Vietnam  to  seek 
their  own  destinies. 


Report  on  Space  Planning — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MXNITKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
second  of  four  summaries  of  a  report  by 
the  Natlonsd  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
recommended  future  space  activities. 

NAS    KCCOMMENOS    SPACE-ASTBONOMT 
PKOGKAM 1 

An  increased  effort  on  such  programs  as 
the  now  canceled  A060  program  (Space 
Dally,  Dec.  16) ,  ATOM  (Space  Dally,  Jan.  24) , 
I/3T  and  MOT  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Space  Science  "Board  of  the  NaUonal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  part  n  of  its  nport,  "Space 
Research:  DirecUons  for  the  Future."  (See 
Space  DaUy,  Jan.  17  and  19  for  part  I  of  the 
report.) 

The  report  was  prepared  by  a  working 
group  of  scientists,  under  the  direction  of 
George  P.  WooUard,  University  of  HawaU, 
which  convened  last  summer  at  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.  The  report  was  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  NASA.  Space  Agency  contributors 
to  the  report  included  Dr.  Homer  Newell, 
Associate  AdmlnlBtrator  for  ^ace  Science 
and  AppUcatlons,  and  WllUam  B.  Taylor,  Di- 
rector of  the  Apollo  AppUcatlons  Office. 
Optical  astronomy 

The  following  recommendations  were  made 
regarding  a  short-range  program,  covering 
the  period  1965-75. 

1.  The  number  of  coarse-pointing  sound- 
ing rockets  available  each  year  for  optical 
space  astronomy  should  be  doubled  from 
the  present  level.  A  fine-pointing  system 
for  Aerobee  rockets  should  be  made  generally 
available  as  soon  as  feasible. 

2.  Two  or  more  telescopes  having  apertures 
of  40  Inches  or  larger  should  be  included  In 
the  Apollo  applications  (AA)  program.  The 
Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatory  (OAO) 
program  should  be  continued  until  AA 
launchlngs  are  definitely  scheduled.  Recom- 
mended experiments:  Hlgh-reeoluUon  imag- 
ining; infrared  photometry  and  spectro- 
photometry with  cyrogenics;  planetary  spec- 
troscopy in  the  ultraviolet;  polarlzaUon  and 
photometry;  X-rays. 

3.  Development  of  various  detectors  re- 
quired in  space  telescopes  should  be  sup- 
ported by  NASA.  These  include  infrared 
devices,  image -registering  devices  using  solid- 
state  detection,  new  photographic  emulsions, 
cryogenic  apparatus,  and  television  tech- 
niques for  astronomical  use. 

4.  Development  of  improved  gratings  and 
echelles,  especially  for  ultraviolet  work. 

6.  Development  of  optical  Interfercwietere 
should  be  pressed,  with  probably  initial  oper- 
ation on  the  ground. 

6.  B.  &  D.  concerned  with  problem*  of 
space-telescope  optics,  especially  with  the 
primary  mirror,  should  be  suooorted  bv 
NASA.  ' 

7.  Support  of  grovmd-based  astronomy 
should  be  increased. 

8.  Studies  toward  development  of  a  large 
orbiting  telescope  (liOT),  which  would  be 
used  after  1975,  should  be  tmdertaken.  The 
space  telescope  would  have  a  resolution  cor- 
responding to  an  aperture  of  at  least  120 
inches.  Man  may  play  an  Important  role  for 
LOT.  AA  could  be  an  Important  forerunn<«r 
of  the  manned  high-resolution  LOT. 

Solar  astronomy 
The  wcHTklng  group  considered  the  time 
period  1965-80  and  made  recommendations 
for  specific  experiments  that  might  be 
initiated  in  three  periods  1965-70.  1970-76. 
and  beyond  1975.  (The  group  said  its  study 
was  based  on  the  NASA  Office  of  Space  Science 
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and  Applications'  Prospectus  1965.  listing 
program  opportunities  for  1966-85 — In  a 
draft  dated  June  10.  1965.  The  proepectua 
Ifl  based  on  twd  poeatble  situations:  a  con- 
stant budget — called  the  mintTnai  growth 
program — and  a  5-percent-a-7ear  Increase 
above  this.  Note :  the  AOSO  was  still  In  the 
NASA  program  at  the  time  the  working  group 
made  Its  recommendations. 

1.  The  Aerobee  sounding  rocket  program 
shoxild  continue  to  receive  full  support,  with 
highest  priority  given  to  the  development  of 
trlaxlally  stabilized  rocket  attitude  controU. 
(The  working  group  pointed  out  that  Britain 
has  successfully  flown  three  solar-ix>lnted 
Skylark  rockets,  placing  them  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  one  branch  of  solar  re- 
search.) Other  Improvements,  such  as  In- 
creased payloads.  peak  altitudes.  Increased 
reliability  and  more  dependable  recovery 
techniques,  should  be  made  In  existing  rocket 
systems.  The  nvimber  of  rockets  available 
per  year  for  research  In  solar  astronomy 
should  be  at  least  doubled  (25  to  40  Aerobee- 
150  rockets  will  be  needed  each  year  from 
now  until  1975  ( ,  Funds  for  payload  develop- 
ment should  be  increased  to  an  adequate 
level. 

2.  The  presently  approved  Orbiting  Solar 
Observatory  (060)  program  should  be  aug- 
mented by  at  least  four  additional  launch- 
Ings  during  the  1970-72  period.  No  deci- 
sion should  be  made  to  terminate  OSO  after 
1973  without  further  review  at  an  appropri- 
ate Ume.  NASA  should  make  every  effort 
to  Improve  OSO,  I.e..  increased  power,  offset 
pointing,  localized  raster  scans,  provision  for 
slightly  longer  instruments,  greater  data 
capacity  and  more  flexible  format,  and  im- 
proved pointing  accxiracy.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  Injection  of  one  or  more 
OSO  craft  into  a  polar  retrograde  orbit. 

3.  The  Advanced  Orbiting  Solar  Observa- 
tory (AOSO)  Is  an  indispensable  next  step  In 
NASA's  solar  program  and  must  be  flown 
close  to  the  coming  solar  maximum.  The 
working  group  said  AOSO  cannot  be  replaced 
during  the  1970-75  period.  (Since  the  re- 
port, the  AOeo  has  been  terminated  by 
NASA.  See  Space  Dally,  Dec.  16.  Jan.  21,  and 
Jan.  35). 

4.  Manned  missions  In  the  1968-73  time 
period,  such  as  the  Astronomical  TelescojM 
Orientation  Mount  (ATOM)  In  AA.  are  de- 
sirable to  supplement  A060,  but  cannot  re- 
place It.  (See  Space  Dally.  Jan.  34,  25,  and 
26.)  Nonetheless,  the  ATOM  concept  merits 
vigorous  support. 

5.  Solar  spac9  obser,vations  sho\ild  be  In- 
cluded in  the  manned  space  science  pro- 
gram of  the  AA  program. 

6.  Feasibility  and  design  studies  should 
begin  immediately  on  solar  telescopes  to 
follow  AOSO.  These  Manned  Orbiting  Tele- 
scopes (MOT)  should  have  at  least  a  1- 
meter  apierture  designed  to  obtain  a  resolu- 
tion at  0.1  seconds  of  arc  at  visible  wave- 
lengths and  OS  seconds  of  arc  at  far  ultra- 
violet wavelengths.  Erection,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  tills  telescope  will  require 
full  utllUEatlon  of  astronaut-engineers  and 
scientists. 

7.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  a  con- 
tinuing, uninterrupted  experimental  pro- 
gram while  the  more  advanced  manned 
flights  are  In  preparation,  with  many  flights 
of  various  spacecraft,  so  that  a  scientist  will 
have  frequent  opportunities  for  observation. 

8.  NASA  should  And  means  to  continue  a 
strong  program  with  relatively  Inexpensive 
rockets  and  small  unmanned  satellites  at  the 
same  time  the  large  manned  projecu  are 
underway. 

8.  When  a  single,  lirte  scientific  Instru- 
ment Is  carred  on  a  manned  space  flight,  sci- 
entific observations  should  be  designated  ths 
primary  mission  for  the  flight. 

10.  NASA  should  bring  more  scientists  Into 
the  spaceflight  program  as  astronauts  or 
observers. 


11.  NASA  should  move  to  provide  addi- 
tional support  for  ground-based  solar  studies. 
This  would  Include  a  few  major  ground- 
based  solar  Installations. 

12.  Increased  support  should  be  given  to 
physical  research  In  the  laboratory  as  re- 
quired to  develop  improved  space  Instrumen- 
tation for  solar  physics  research,  to  assist  in 
data  reduction,  and  to  make  possible  a  full 
interpretation  of  the  results.  Lyman  Spltzer, 
Princeton  University  Observatory  was  chair- 
man of  the  Working  Group  of  Optical  As- 
tronomy: and  Leo  Goldberg.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, headed  the  Working  Group  on  Solar 
Astronomy. 

NAS     RECOMMENDS     8PACE-ASTRONOM  Y 
PBOCBAM — n 

In  addition  to  examination  of  the  areas  of 
optical  astronomy  and  solar  astronomy 
(Space  DaUy.  Feb.  2).  working  groups  of 
the  Space  Science  Board's  Woods  Hole.  Mass.. 
study  considered  these  other  programs  In  the 
general  classification  of  astronomy. 
Radio  and  radar  astronomy 

The  following  recommendations  cover 
major  Instrumental  and  observational  ad- 
vances which  should  take  place  over  the  next 
15  years. 

•  1.  The  Radio  Astronomy  Explorer  (RAE) 
satellite  series  should  be  continued  and  «i- 
panded.  At  peak  rate,  launches  of  at  least 
I  a  year  will  be  needed.  Leadtlmes  for  ap- 
proval of  programs  for  RAE  must  be  reduced. 
Two  RAE  satellites  should  be  flown  near 
sunspot  maximum. 

2.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
should  appoint  a  panel  to  study  possible  con- 
ceptions of  a  space  radio  telescope  with  an- 
aperture  of  20  kilometers  to  Initiate  studies 
of  the  scientific  and  engineering  pr<^lems 
connected  with  its  construction. 

3.  Work  should  start  now  on  a  high-resolu- 
tion, brood-band  antenna  system  for  radio- 
astronomical  observations  (In  connection 
with  No.  2).  The  antenna  could  be  a  pos- 
sible payload  for  AA  (Apollo  Applications) . 

4.  The  exploitation  of  mllllmeter-wave  and 
far  Infrared  observing  capabUltles  from 
ground-based,  aircraft-borne,  and  balloon- 
borne  facilities  should  be  encouraged  and 
supported  by  NASA. 

6.  NASA  shovild  maXe.studles  of  the  tech- 
nology, feasibility,  and  cost  of  building  space 
telescopes  with  apertures  of  100  feet. 
Launching  and  maintenance  of  such  a  tele- 
scope could  possibly  be  a  part  of  AA. 

6.  NASA  should  vlgorou5ly  support  ground- 
based  radar  astronomy  studies. 

7.  NASA  should  Include  In  th»  Voyager 
series  planetary  arbiters  containing  a  swept 
or  multifrequency  radar  system  to  detect 
and  measure  any  planetary  ionoep>here.  The 
flrst  Voyager  to  approach  Jupiter  should 
carry  Instruments  designed  to  study  the 
planets  magnetoephere.  Ionosphere,  and 
atmosphere.  ., 

8.  NASA  should  Include  la  the  Voyager 
series  Investigations  by  means  of  blstatlc 
radar  systems  with  one  element  of  the  radar 
on  Earth  rjid  the  other  on  the  probe.  A 
similar  exi>eriment  where  the  probe  Is  oc- 
culted by  the  planet  Is  recommended  for 
study  of  planetary  atmospheres  and 
Ionospheres. 

0.  Lunar  orblter  missions  should  be  used 
by  NASA  to  test  Instruments  suggested  for 
Nos  7  and  8,  as  well  as  for  gathering  data 
on  the  moon.  These  missions  would  again 
be  possible  payloads  for  AA. 

10.  A  substantial  extension  of  existing 
radio  and  radar  observations  of  the  solar 
corona  and  interplanetary  medium  Is  recom- 
mended. Suitable  Interplanetary  probes 
(RAE)  would  be  launched  In  conjunction 
with  ground  stations.  The  ground-based 
equipment  should  be  regarded  as  a  national 
facility  and  Its  construction  given  high  pri- 
ority. 


11.  NASA  should  devote  _a  much  larger 
fraction  of  its  resources  to  the  construction 
of  ground-based  deep-space  teleconununlca- 
tlons  terminals,  with  the  objective  of  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  Information  that 
will  be  returned  from  solar  and  planetary 
spacecraft  now  proposed. 

As  for  the  question  of  the  use  of  the 
luraln  for  radio  and  radar  astronomy,  the 
working  group  stated:  "From  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view,  despite  the  pKJssible 
attraction  of  the  back  of  the  moon  as  an 
Interference-free  site,  all  the  future  plans 
that  the  group  considered  appeared  to  be 
more  easily  and  better  done  In  orbit  than 
on  the  moon." 

Solar  radio  and  radar  astronomy 

1.  A  Substantial  extension  in  existing 
radio  and  radar  observations  of  the  sun 
should  be  made.  Large,  new,  versatile  In- 
struments, to  be  regarded  as  a  nation.al  fa- 
cility, should  be  constructed.  The  national 
facility  should  be  given  highest  priority  so 
that  observation  may  be  started  during  the 
coming  sunspot  maximum. 

2.  A  series  of  solar  RAE  satellites  should 
be  flown  during  the  sunspot  maximum,  to 
provide  data  on  low-frequency  characteris- 
tics of  solar  radio  bursts. 
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Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  my  alma  mater,  re- 
cently concluded  Its  centennial  year. 
During  that  time  its  board  and  faculty 
conceived  a  new  academic  plan,  a  pro- 
gram which  is  attracting  the  attention 
of  leading  American  educators. 

The  other  day,  as  the  centennial  year 
ended,  members  of  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  were  guests  of  the  university. 
Dr.  Oswald,  the  dynamic  president  of  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  sp(^e  to  them 
and  outlined  the  academic  plan  and  other 
events  of  the  year.  I  believe  his  message 
has  real  value  to  Kentuckians  especially 
and  to  the  academic  community  in 
general. 
Rkmabju  of  PacsmENT  John  W.  Oswald,  to 

MCMBEIW       or      THE      KENTUCKY       GENERAL 

AssncBLT 

We  are  coming  now  to  the  close  of  an  en- 
joyable day.  and  a  busy  day.  I  would  Like. 
however,  to  take  a  few  more  minutes  of  your 
time  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  hopes 
and  dreams  here  at  the  university. 

As  you  know.  1965  was  our  centennial  year, 
the  celebration  of  our  100th  birthday.  It  has 
been  a  great  yeiar  here  on  the  campus  and 
at  our  cotnmunlty  colleges.  And.  by  the 
same  token.  I  hope  and  believe  that  our  Com- 
monwealth bos  shared  In  those  trluniphs, 
both  major  and  minor. 

During  the  pest  53  weeks  the  leadership  of 
tbe  world  of  poUtlcs,  the  world  of  commerce 
and  Industry,  and  the  acadenxic  world — that 
Isaderahip  has  made  Its  way  to  the  Lexington 
o&mpus — -and  the  bulldlnga  ot  our  commu- 
nity ooUeges. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Joined 
us  to  q>aed  us  Into  our  second  century  of 


service.  The  delightful  leader  of  the  mlnortty 
party  In  the  U.8.  Senate,  Senator  Everett 
DDUtsKN,  came  to  help  us  dedicate  the  statue 
of  the  great  Kentuckian  Alben  W.  Barkley. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Earl  Warren,  dedicated  our  law 
school  building.  And — Just  a  few  days  ago — 
the  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  Dr. 
ArtHiu-  J.  Goldberg,  helped  us  celebrate  the 
lOlst  birthday  of  thU  great  InsUtuUon. 

This  afternoon  and  tonight  we  have  you 
aa  our  guests — the  leadership  of  our  great 
State,  the  members  of  the  Kentucky  General 
Assembly  and  our  executive  officers. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  Join  to- 
gether for  you.  the  members  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  we,  the  members  ot  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  family,  are  In  a  very 
real  sense  cotrustees  of  an  Important  phase 
of  higher  education  In  our  Commonwealth. 
In  these  past  several  weeks  you  have  dem- 
onstrated your  belief  and  support  of  higher 
education  and  the  university.  And  now  we 
here  must  assume  the  responsibility  you 
have  entrusted  to  us.  The  stockholders  of 
our  university,  which  Is  to  say  every  Ken- 
tuckian, are  watching  us  In  the  discharge 
of  those  sacred  obligations. 

Actually,  our  cotrusteeshlp.  yours  and 
oxirs.  Is  not  of  recent  vintage.  We  have  been 
Joined  In  a  crusade  for  higher  educaUon  for 
many  decades. 

Your  basketball  program  today  made  brief 
mention  of  that  association.  It  told  how  the 
flrst  chief  executive  of  this  Institution  found 
his  flrst  lodgings  In  the  home  of  Henry  Clay. 
A  few  years  later  the  general  assembly  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  fledgling  Insti- 
tution then  known  as  the  Agrlcultxu^l  and 
Mechanical  College.  However,  that  biirden 
was  not  undertaken  without  several  years  of 
debate  and  the  news  columns  of  that  day 
called  the  discussions  bitter. 

On  one  side  In  those  early  days  there  were 
those  who  felt  that  higher  education  was 
solely  the  responsibility  of  private  Institu- 
tions. 

Opposing  them  were  those  who  felt  that 
the  Instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  State  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Commonwealtli. 
They  felt  that  If  the  mission  were  left  to 
private  schools,  only  the  chUdren  of  tb* 
wealthy  would  be  able  to  afford  such  edu- 
cation. 

Ultimately,  those  who  felt  the  public  re- 
sponsible prevailed  and  the  general  assembly 
took  the  Institution  In  charge. 

We  then  today  face  the  mutual  mission 
in  terms  of  the  20th  century.  Just  what  Is 
that  mission  today? 

The  late  Adlal  Stevenson  summed  up  the 
mission  In  a  speech  at  Columbia  University. 
He  said,  "The  university  is  the  archive  of 
the  Western  World,  it  U  the  keeper  of  West- 
em  culture,  the  guardian  of  our  heritage  the 
teacher  of  our  teachers.  The  dwc-lllng  nlacs 
of  the  free  mind." 

And  then.  In  still  another  speech.  Governor 
Stevenson  declared  that  "We  must  make  It 
clear  that  the  goal  of  education  is  to  teach 
Western  man  not  only  Just  to  survive  but  to 
make  man  and  the  world  what  God  Intended 
them  to  be." 

It  Is  with  thoughts  and  deflnltlona  such 
as  those  that  during  this  past  year  the  uni- 
versity embarked  on  two  special  programs 
during  lu  centennial  year. 

One  Involved  the  extension  of  the  com- 
munity coUege  system  to  still  other  areas  of 
our  State,  to  extend  the  service  of  the  uni- 
versity to  added  thousands  of  young  people 
and  old  who  seek  an  understanding  of  West- 
«fn  culture. 
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learning  are  producing  overtrained  and 
undereducated  products.  The  University  of 
Kentucky  faculty  took  cognizance  of  that 
accusation.  Studies  were  conducted,  stir- 
veys  were  made,  conferences  were  held. 

But  imlike  many  other  studies,  surveys 
and  conferences,  results  were  forthcoming. 
Thus,  in  September  of  this  year,  all  fresh- 
men students  entering  your  university  wlU 
be  enrolled  in  the  college  of  arts  and  science. 
There,  under  proper  counsel  and  gxildance, 
they  will  undertake  an  examination  of  sev- 
eral of  the  broad  flelds  of  study,  the  several 
fields  of  academic  discipline. 

They  shall  be  exposed  to  the  literature  of 
the  ages,  the  discovery  of  the  scientists,  the 
philosophy  of  the  economist  and  the  sociolo- 
gist, the  exacUng  mentai  exercises  of  the 
mathematician  and  llnqulst. 

And  then  at  the  close  of  2  years  they  shall, 
by  virtue  of  their  probing  and  study.  b« 
better  able  to  make  that  all-important  choice, 
the  choice  of  the  fleld  to  which  they  want 
to  devote  their  life. 

But  In  doing  so.  In  making  their  choice, 
they  shall  not  be  unaware  of  the  activity  at 
their  neighbor. 

The  engineer  will  iinderstand  the  search- 
ing of  the  historian. 

The  teacher  wiu  be  aware  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  businessman. 

The  lawyer  will  share  the  fears  and  Joy» 
of  the  sociologist. 

Hopefully— all  thU  wlU  make  for  a  weU- 
rounded  personality,  the  educated  person. 

I  could  go  on  to  recite  details,  to  dot  the 
"I"  and  cross  the  "T."  But  the  hour  U 
growing  late  and  we  have  had  a  good  day 
together.  '' 

I  believe  then  it  is  sufBclent  to  say  that 
of  aU  the  events  of  the  centennial  year,  o* 
all  the  Joys  we  have  experienced,  of  all  the 
projects  undertaken,  the  creaUon.  develc^v- 
ment  and  adoption  ot  the  academic  program 
wUl  go  down  in  the  annals  of  Kentucky 
higher  education  aa  the  most  significant 
and  long-lasting  project  of  the  dozens  con- 
ceived and  executed. 

If  oiir  anticipations  become  our  realiza- 
tions, then  In  the  words  of  Governor  Steven- 
«on  we  may  actuaUy  contribute  to  making 
man  and  th«  world— what  God  Intended 
I  them  to  be. 

And  you,  as  members  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, must  share  In  the  credits  for  It  Is  men 
and  women  such  aa  you  who  make  theae 
things  possible. 
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That  task,  of  seeking  problems  to  solve  la 
continuing.  That  mission  of  extending  uni- 
versity facilities  Is  a  never-ending  mission. 

The  other  program  Involves  the  new  aca- 
demic plan.  ^^ 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  claim  no  author- 
ship, that  American  institutions  of  higher 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, February  25,  Mr.  Ed  Montgomery, 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  reporter  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  addressed  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  California  on  the 
subject  "Bay  Area's  New  Left  Connec- 
tions with  UJ3.  Old  Left."  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  is  a  resident  of  the  11th 
District  of  California,  Is  imdoubtedly  the 
best  Informed  non-Federal  civilian  on 
Communist  activities  In  the  bay  area. 
He  speaks  from  a  wealth  of  experience 
In  Investigation  and  contact  with  ^e 
party  throughout  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 


His  disclosures  of  what  went  on  at 
Berkeley  and  what  is  continuing  to  be 
condoned  in  their  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Callfomla  Is  almost  unbeliev- 
able, yet  he  documents  all  of  his  accu- 
sations and  names  names. 

The  Communists  must  have  picked  oti 
the  University  of  California  and  Berke- 
ley in  particular  as  the  headquarters  of 
their  activities  because  they  knew  full 
weU  that  they  had  strong  alliances  both 
in  the  faculty  of  the  university  and  in 
some  of  the  public  schools.  His  address, 
which  follows,  should  command  the  at- 
tention of  every  loyal  American: 

EXAMINia  SXPORTKM  MONTOOMDIT  BluKPRINTS 

Bat  AaxA's  Nrw  Ldt  Connections  Wrra 
U.S.  Old  Lett 

(By  Bd  Montgomery) 

There's  been  a  lot  of  water  over  the  dam 
since  the  city  hall  riot  In  May  i960.  At  that 
time  we  knew  most  of  our  leftists  around 
town  as  either  members  of  the  anU-Houas 
Committee  on  Un-American  ActlvlUes  group 
or  with  Pair  Play  for  Cuba,  or  Women  for 
Peace. 

We  saw  their  faces  over  and  over  again, 
sometimes  demonstrating  twice  in  1  day  for 
separate  causes. 

We  even  wrote  about  the  infiltration  of 
Oommunlsts  into  the  Women  for  Peace,  and 
I  named  such  individuals  as  Ma\ide  Rose 
Frances  Tandy,  and  a  few  others. 

Then  things  began  developing:  more  and 
more  activity,  particularly  at  the  college 
front.  We  received  a  warning  eventually 
from  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who  spoke  of  what  was 
happening  on  the  college  campuses  because 
all  of  a  sudden  we  found  that  we  had  9  «•  10 
organizations  Instead  of  1  to  3. 

Pair  Play  for  Cuba  closed  up  In  a  hurry 
following  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Hoover  said  the  U.S.  Communist  Party 
U  capitalizing  on  a  current  Insurrectionary 
climate  on  American  coUege  campuses  to 
serve  the  Moscow  cause.  "On  many  cam- 
puses (the  student)  faces  a  turbulence  buUt 
on  unrestrained  individualism,  repulsive 
dress  and  speech,  outright  obscenity,  disdain 
for  moral  and  splritvial  values,  and  diare- 
^)ect  for  law  and  order."  Even  with  that 
warning  some  coUeges  have  been  most  toler- 
ant of  what's  happening. 

OTTTCASTB  roan  wrw  pa«tt 
Nine  or  ten  c»^anlzatlons  have  come  to 
light  within  the  past  few  months.  The  Du- 
BoU  Club  Is  best  known  of  the  lot.  perhapa 
because  of  Its  widespread  acceptance  on  var- 
loiis  campuses.  It  is  a  Cotnmunlst-born  OTga- 
nizatlon  brought  about  by  Gus  Waii  ot  the 
Conununist  Party  foUawlng  a  meeting  la 
Chicago  and  a  founding  convention  here. 

Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  antldraft  campaign, 
urging  burning  of  draft  cards — and  even  the 
advice  to  pretend  to  be  homosexual  aa  a 
means.of  avoiding  Induction. 

The  most  mlUtant  group  c<  all.  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  sprang  up  very  quickly. 
It  originated  in  New  York  but  gained  its 
greatest  emphasis  at  the  University  of  CaU- 
fomla.  The  Progressive  Labor  Party  was 
foxmded  by  Individuals  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Communist  Party  VS.A.  be- 
cause of  their  militant  attitude:  they  would 
not  go  along  with  Khrushchev  and  his  coex- 
istence ptrflcy.  They  follow  the  Pelplng  line; 
are  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  of  tha 
various  Communist  groups  functioning  to- 
day— such  men  as  Mortimer  Scheer  who  la 
very  active  about  the  Berkeley  campus  al- 
though he  Is  not  a  student — there  is  rarely  a 
demonstration  of  any  magnitude  over  there 
where  he  Is  not  present.  He  came  out  from 
New  York  to  found  the  west  ooast  chapter; 
he  Is  vies  chairman  under  cofounder  ISMtoa 
Rosen  who  waa  expelled  with  bim  from  tha 
Oommunlflt  Party  In  Buffalo  In  1962. 
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trrw  CRODP*  AID  ooicJwrrNisTS 


The  May  3d  MoTsment  !•  a  spUntM'  group 
firocn  tb«  Progi— Itb  LAbor  Party.  The 
Younc  Socialist*,  a  youth  movemmt  of  the 
Soelallct  Workara  Party.  ba«  b«en  deemed  by 
the  Attorney  OenenU  of  the  Uoited  Statee  to 
be  a  CccnmunlAt  front. 

Tou  have  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee  and  the  Natlornal  Ooordl- 
natlng  Committee  To  End  the  War  In  Viet- 
nam. Tou  have  the  War  Reelstera  Trtinfiw 
and  the  AmerlcaDa  for  Reappraisal  of  Tax 
Eastern  Policy  and  there  are  a  few  more. 

AJTRKKOI'S   CDNTSSSIOK    NO    STTaPKISX 

QvM  Hall,  secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  himself  said  that  few  of  these  organl- 
■atlons  are  true  ^mmunlst  fronts.  But  he 
says  Communist  Party  fronts  are  a  "thing  of 
the  past:  we  dont  need  them,  we've  got  the 
Student  Nonviolent  CoordlnaUng  Committee 
and  the  Students  for  Democratic  Society. 
We  have  them  going  for  us  and  they're  not 
fronts  In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.**  He 
refers  to  the  rest  of  theee  memberships  as 
part  of  that  vast  reserve  of  100,000  campus 
minds  who  follow  the  Conxmunlst  doctrines, 
although  not  being  dues-paying  members 
of  the  Commiinlst  Party — and  they  would 
just  as  soon  have  It  that  way. 

Some  of  them  are  becoming  more  bold. 
It  came  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  follow 
these  matters  that  Bettlna  Aptheker  de- 
clared herself  an  out-and-out  Communist. 
We  were  a  little  surprised  today  that  Dor- 
othy Healy.  head  of  the  Cocnmunlst  Party 
U.S-A.,  In  southern  CUlfamla,  Is  announc- 
ing herself  as  a  canc'ldate  for  Uot  Angeles 
County  assessor.  She  said  she  wUl  advocate 
a  moratorium  on  property  taxes,  and  higher 
AMeasments  on  corporations. 

TIZTNAM    A    VXHICXB    f<0«    VDC 

There's  no  question  but  that  the  Vietnam 
Day  Cfemznlttee  (VDC)  reflects  Communist 
Influence.  Jerry  Rubin,  of  whom  there  Is 
no  proof  of  Communist  membership,  more 
or  lees  the  official  spokesman,  was  Interviewed 
In  the  Dally  CalUomlan  Weekly  magaalne 
of  November  17.  He  said:  "Tes.  changes 
are  needed.  We  can  begin  by  economic  and 
political  changes  structurally  that  woxUd 
make  the  American  economy  wotK  on  the 
basis  of  need,  rather  than  profit.  This  would 
require  taking  control  from  the  few  who 
own  and  manage  and  locating  It  In  the  many 
who  work." 

Rubin  continued.  In  the  VDC  News,  that 
the  VDC  should  use  as  a  major  criterion 
whether  or  not  an  activity  will  Increase  the 
number  of  people  opposed  to  the  structure 
and  value  system  of  the  American  society, 
rather  than  Increasing  the  number  who  are 
tacitly  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  war.  In  short, 
be  U  saying  that  the  Vietnam  hosltUUea  of 
today  are  nothing  more  than  a  convenient 
vehicle  for  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee, 
whose  true  underlying  purpose  far  exceeds 
the  question  of  foreign  policy  In  southeast 


JUNIUS    RIGir   SCHOOL    BXMONSTSATIONS 

Who  else  Is  In  the  VDC?  Tou  find  people 
like  Steve  Cherkoes.  an  admitted  member  of 
the  communist  Procresslve  Labor  Party.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  VDC  to  head  Its  anti- 
draft  committee.  He  carried  on  the  antldraft 
dMOOonatratlons  at  Berkeley  High  School  and 
then  over  at  Oarfleld  Junior  High  In  Berke- 
ley. He  was  even  recruiting  youngsters  la 
■ad  13  years  old  to  form  a  Junior  Vietnam 
Day  Committee  at  OarOeld  Junior  High. 

BUKK.   BAST,   SUUt   Of   OAKULtro 

Bm  w«8  also  active  in  the  group  heading 
tbta  dsnaonstratlon  that  was  to  have  marched 
In  Oakland — at  a  time  when  there  suddenly 
appeared  on  ths  t*lS|ilMn«  poles  and  mail- 
boxes in  West  OakUnd.  printed  posters  read- 
ing "Bum  Baby  Bum,"  ~Wateh  Whlt«y  Run." 
Certain  inteUlgence  aceodes  have  traced 
tiMs*  sUckers:   they  know  where  they  were 


printed,  who  brought  them  tnto  town  and 
who  placed  them  where  they  later  were 
found. 

At  OarflHd  Junior  Hlgli.  the  principal  sus- 
pended the  student  for  a  day  and  then  the 
board  of  educatloo  said,  "No.  take  him  beck." 
and  the  principal  said,  "Well.  I'm  going  to 
have  to  speak  to  the  boy's  parents."  And 
those  familiar  with  the  situation  know  that 
the  boy's  parents  have  been  Identified  with 
the  Communist  Party  since  1B32. 

ASTOUWDINO    SXVENTR-CSAOEXS'    ASSICNMXNT 

What  else  Is  going  on  In  that  particular 
school?  As  of  January  17  of  this  year,  an 
assignment  was  given  to  a  seventh  grade  class 
on  the  subject,  "Why  Is  It  Important  for  Us 
To  Study  Russia?"  The  studenU,  ntujet  of 
whom  are  11  and  13  years  ol/t.  were  asked  to 
expound  on  the  following  statecnents  (say- 
ing that  these  are  the  views  held  by  certain 
groups  and.  In  essence,  what  do  you  think 
about  them?)  : 

The  first  question:  If  we  wouldn't  be  so 
antl-Communlst  many  of  you  In  this  class- 
room wouldn't  have  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  second :  A  large  share  of  our  tax  nvoney 
goes  Into  building  useless  bombs.  By  lay- 
ing down  our  arms,  this  would  set  a  good 
example  for  the  Communists  aiul  also  save 
us  money. 

Third.  We  shouldn't  hate  or  dislike  the 
Russians;  after  aU  they're  only  people  like 
oxirselves. 

Fourth.  If  we  would  be  more  willing  to 
give  In  to  what  the  Russians  want,  we 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  so  much  about  fight- 
ing the  war. 

Fifth.  We  should  stop  opposing  the  Com- 
munists BO  that  we  would  not  have  to  spend 
any  more  money  on  Influencing  underdevel- 
oped coiin  tries,  such  as  Africa,  to  follow 
American  thinking  rather  than  Russian 
ideas. 

Sixth.  The  beet  way  to  fight  communism 
Is  to  worry  about  our  own  problems  at  home 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  do  the  same. 

Seventh.  What  do  we  care  If  other  ooun- 
trles  become  communistic;  after  all  should 
not  they  make  their  own  decisions  as  to 
what  they  want  to  do? 

Eighth.  (This  may  start  to  reach  some  of 
you) :  Why  should  some  people  have  more 
than  others?  Under  the  Communist  system 
everyone  could  have  as  much  um  the  next 
person. 

Ninth.  There  are  many  Inequalities  in  this 
country,  such  as  racial  discrimination,  poor 
housing,  and  unfair  employment  practices. 
Perhaps  It  Is  time  for  a  change,  as  our  way 
of  life  hasnt  solved  these  problems.  The 
Communists  offer  equality  for  all  so  why 
shouldn't  we  try  their  way  for  a  wiUle? 

This,  If  you  please,  an  assignment  to  the 
seventh  grade  class  in  Berkeley  on  January 
17  of  this  year — funny  how  aU  roads  with  a 
left-h*nd  sign  atem  to  end  up  in  Berkeley. 
wvUTLiJtKirT  or  cHAjrnai  day  wiujh 

It's  been  over  a  year  now  since  they 
greased  the  skids  under  Chancellor  Strong, 
but  the  president  of  the  university  saw  at  to 
bring  It  all  out  again  in  print,  I  thought 
they'd  let  sleeping  dogs  Ue,  but  perhaps, 
as  the  bard  once  said,  he  protests  too  loudly, 
maybe  there's  something  on  bis  conscience 
I'm  not  sure.  But  he  did  give  an  interview 
In  which  he  Implies  that  the  situation  that 
ensued  In  Berkeley  In  the  "free  speech  move- 
ment" was  not  of  his  making.  He  said, 
"looking  back.  I  can  see  now  that  I  should 
have  overruled  the  chancellor.  When  you 
take  away  a  hUtorlc  right  from  people  with- 
out consulting  them,  you  can  never  negotiate 
with  them  afterwards  with  clean  hands.  And 
the  chancellor's  office  started  the  trouble." 

Well,  that's  a  little  hard  to  take  by  some- 
one who  has  dooe  a  bit  of  research  on  the 
matter  as  I  have.  I  found  that  the  univer- 
sity   administration,    and    particularly    the 


statement  of  September  14.  handed  down  by 
Dean  of  Students  Katherlne  Towle,  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  fulfillment  of  a  program  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Kerr  himself  In  his  Charter  Day 
address  at  Davis,  early  In  the  spring. 

I  questioned  Dr.  Kerr  about  this  and  the 
fact  that  his  Charter  Day  address  had  laid 
down  two  things:  (1)  there  was  to  be  no 
more  political  activity  on  the  campus,  and 
(2)  the  campus  was  not  be  be  used  as  a 
springboard  from  which  to  Toount  activities 
off  the  campus.  I  asked,  "Were  you  correctly 
quoted?"  and  he  said,  "Tes." 

And  I  said.  "How  do  you  reconcile  what 
you're  saying  now  with  the  findings  of 
Jerome  Byrne,  the  Los  Angeles  attorney  who 
with  his  staff  conducted  a  (75,000  investiga- 
tion for  the  board  of  regents?"  I  said. 
"Attorney  Byrne  says  theArogram  laid  down 
by  the  administration  of  Berkeley  was  one 
laid  down  by  yourself  at  Davis  and,  further 
that  you  yourself,  upon  returning  from 
Japan,  not  only  concurred  but  actually  took 
a  leadership  In  the  policies  carried  out  and 
that  your  pqllcy  was  later  reflected  to  the 
regents  at  their  meeting  of  September  1964." 
And  he  said,  "That's  wrong.  And  that  is  not 
the  only  mistake  Mr.  Byrne  has  made." 

I  went  back  to  Mr.  Byrne  and  said,  "How 
do  you  account  for  his  saying  that  you  are 
in  error?  Could  there  have  been  an  error?" 
He  said,  "No,  our  report  was  predicated  on 
written  material.  I  have  no  way  of  account- 
ing for  his  thought  processes."  With  that, 
he  chose  to  say  nothing  more. 

KATZ  NAMXD  EX-COMMUNIST  rUNCTlONART 

We  wonder,  then,  what  la  happening  in 
Berkley,  particularly  when  once  again  they 
bring  In  the  Katz  case?  Professor  Katz  who 
has  come  and  gone,  Katz  who  has  been  re- 
hired suddenly  by  Chancellor  Heyns — at 
least,  we're  told  it  was  by  Chancellor  Heyns; 
I  presume  so.  The  Berkley  Gazette  referred 
to  the  chancellor  having  contacted  Katz. 
I'm  told  he  has  never  talked  to  Ell  Katz. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  record  is  clear: 
there's  no  question  that  Ell  Katz  was  a  func- 
tionary of  the  Communist  Party  In  Loe  Ange- 
les. There's  no  question  that  Ell  Kats  on 
two  occasions  signed  the  Levering  Act  state- 
ment prior  to  his  knowledge  that  his  pres- 
ence within  the  Communist  Party  had  been 
made  known  to  certain  people. 

Where  then  does  the  pressure  come  from? 
I  understand  that  the  file  on  which  Dr.  Heyns 
predicated  his  final  Judgment — if  in  fact  it 
was  he  who  predicated  this  Judgment — does 
not  contain  the  legal  opinion  by  the  head  of 
the  law  department  of  the  university  that 
Chancellor  Strong  was  both  legally  and 
morally  right  in  not  renewing  the  Katz  con- 
tract. 

KATZ  PRESSmtS  TXACKD 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  preasiire  within  a 
certain  academic  segment.  Within  that  seg- 
ment there  is  one  Individual  who  makes  his 
presence  known;  even  his  youngster  is  active 
In  what's  going  on  around  the  Vietnam  Day 
Committee  and  other  groups.  I'm  talking 
about  Leon  Wofsy  whose  father  was  co- 
founder  of  the  Communist  Party,  US.A.  back 
In  1919,  who  for  years  was  hirnself  a  func- 
tionary of  the  Communist  Party  and  head  of 
its  youth  recruitment  program,  from  coast 
to  coast — who  contends  that  be  gave  up  the 
Communist  Party  and  Is  now  on  the  faculty 
at  Cal.  We  dig  deeper  and  we  .discover  that 
Leon  Wolsy's  wife  and  the  wife  of  Eli  Katz 
are  related,  and  you  wonder  Just  what  goes  on 
In  Berkeley. 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  one  little  thing  about 
what  you  can  or  cannot  believe  from  over 
there.  I'd  been  advised  that  Mario  Sevlo, 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  In  the  "free 
speech  movement,"  was  on  the  payroll  at  the 
University  of  California,  even  after  the 
December  S  sit-in  at  Sproul  HalL  And  I 
inquired  of  the  prop)er  source,  the  vice  presi- 
dent In  charge  of  public  relations.  I  said.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  he  was  hired  by 
so  and  so  and  he  was  paid  such  and  such  and 
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the  check  is  number  such  and  such.  Within 
an  hour  and  a  half  back  came  a  phone  call 
that  there  must  have  been  some  error  be- 
cause they  could  find  no  record  where  Savlo 
was  on  the  payroll  at  the  vmlverslty. 

Three  weeks  later  Senator  McAteer  an- 
nounced that  very  fact  on  the  floor  of  the 
legislature  In  Sacramento.  Within  moments 
I  received  a  phone  call  from  the  University 
of  California  and  an  apology:  Too  bad  but 
there  had  been  a  human  error;  apparently 
two  cards  were  stuck  together. 
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WHO    HIRKD   SAVIOr 

Now,  Who  put  Mario  Savlo  on  the  payroll? 
He  was  hired  by  Prof.  John  Searle  in  the 
philosophy  department.  Professor  Searle 
and  I  have  tangled  In  the  past.  Soon  after 
the  city  hall  riots.  It  was  John  Searle  who 
wrote  a  couple  of  magazine  articles  pub- 
lished from  coast  to  coast  describing  the 
city  haU  riots,  with  the  emphasis  on  police 
brutality. 

I  debated  him  on  television.  He  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  what  happened  at  the 
city  hall  riots,  after  Implying  that  he  had 
a  white  ticket  and  was  one  of  the  fortunate 
persons  who  had  been  able  to  attend  the 
hearing  that  day.  He  related  certain  Ind- 
denu  that  didn't  ring  a  bell  with  me— having 
covered  it  myself.  I  stood  alongside  Mike 
McGulre  when  he  reached  for  the  firehose. 
Yet  here  was  Professor  Searle  on  television 
relating  what  the  student  said  to  the  police- 
man before  the  policeman  hit  him  over  the 
head  and  knocked  him  unconsclovis.  and  I 
became  more  and  more  suspicious. 

FoUowIng  that  telecast  I  ascertained  that 
Prof.  John  Searle  was  not  even  In  San  Fran- 
cisco the  day  of  the  city  hall  riot.  I  accused 
him  of  this  fact  and  he  said,  "That's  rlKht  I 
was  not  there."  ' 

LIAISON    FOR    STUDENTS 

Then  I  said.  "How  could  you  have  writ- 
ten the  things  you  have  written?  How 
oould  you  have  gone  on  television  and  said 
the  things  you  said,  when  in  fact  you  were 
not  even  in  the  dty  hall."  He  said,  "I  had 
personal  friends  who  were  there  and  I  had 
good  flrsthand  information." 

This  is  the  man  who  has  been  named 
liaison  between  the  administration  and  ths 
students.  I  dont  know  what  John  Searle 
ta  doing  today,  but  TU  tell  you  where  he 
was  on  the  night  of  September  18.  He  at- 
tended the  wedding  reception  for  Bettlna 
Aptheker,  at  which  admission  was  charged 
and  the  proceeds  went  to  the  Peoples'  World 
and  the  Vietnam  Day  Committee. 

ANSWERS  TO  WRnrXN  QUESTIONS  FROM  fXOOR 

Question.  (R.  R.  Groe).  Any  evidence  yet 
of  Communist  infiltration  in  the  war  on 
poverty  program? 

Answer.  One  of  the  boys  who's  calling  the 
shots  In  the  Mission  District  for  the  war  on 
poverty,  John  Ross,  U  a  Communist;  admits 
It  He  was  arrested  in  the  Sheraton-Palace 
demonstraUon.  They  took  his  flngerprlnU 
foxmd  out  he  was  a  draft  dodger  from  New 
York;  he  served  a  lltUe  time  on  that  Over 
In  Berkeley  you  have  $1.8  million.  I  think, 
of  poverty  funds  for  aU  projects.  Tve  been 
taring  for  3  weeks  to  get  the  names  of  stu- 
dents employed  in  this  project.  They  say 
it's  "not  available."  There  must  be  a  payroll 
somewhere.  They  teU  me  the  payroll  would 
read  very  much  like  the  police  plotter  on 
Sproul  RHth-  Several  proJecU  are  being  ear- 
ned on  off  campus>\ 

There's  one  project  for  maintenance  and 
cataloging  of  a  private  library  at  the  home 
of  Ann  Fagan  Ginger  Wood.  She  is  the 
wife  of  James  Wood,  the  guitar  strumming 
Communist  folk  singer.  She  stood  on  top 
of  the  police  car  at  Berkeley  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  telling  the  students— Dont  worry. 
Just  give  your  name  and  address  if  you're 
arrested  and  well  ball  you  out,  and  so  forth. 
Her  lltUe  project  has  been  allotted,  if  I'm 
not  mistaken,  $2,49«.  There's  a  prlvat* 
school  where  students  are  being  paid  to  work. 
Betty  Halpem— and  if  you  want  to  know  who 


she  is  Just  check  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities — ^runs  the  private 
progressive  Berkwood  School,  and  It  is  down 
for  several  thousand  dollars. 

In  East  Oakland  they  are  paying  students 
$2.50  an  hour  to  organize  blocks,  a  block 
committee,  a  block  chairman,  and  if  you 
dont  think  that's  going  to  be  a  political 
machine  Just  wait  untU  the  next  election. 
You  have  people  from  the  Progressive  Labor 
Party,  and  people  from  the  editorial  board 
of  the  magazine  Soulbook  (perhaps  the 
filthiest,  most  obscene  and  pornographic 
literature  that's  ever  come  down  the  pipe) 
supported— If  you  please — by  war  on  pov- 
erty funds  for  the  University  of  California. 

Question  (E.  J.  r>ufly).  Why  has  the  Bay 
Area  become  a  subversive  stronghold? 

Answer.  We're  very  Uberal  minded  here, 
perhaps  too  much  tor  our  own  good.  In  my 
own  mind  I'm  satisfled  that,  within  the  uni- 
versity facxUty.  there  is  a  hard  core  of  ex- 
treme leftists — and  they  have  a  capacity  for 
attracting  more  and  more.- 

Question  (G.  M.  Carr).  Where  do  demon- 
strators get  money  tor  living,  travel,  financ- 
ing activities? 

Answer.  In  the  case  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party,  I  heard  the  sworn  tesUmony 
from  bankers,  travel  agents,  and  avlaUon 
people.  I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party  obtained  $43,000  In  Pelping 
money,  converted  to  VA.  cturency.  It  was 
picked  up  at  the  Mexican  City  National  Bank 
In  Mexico  City  by  Yvonne  Bond,  a  UC  coed 
who  brought  the  money  to  Berkeley.  Part 
of  that  capltel  was  used  to  finance  the  trip 
to  Cuba,  by  those  from  this  area  and  else- 
where, in  deflance  of  the  Government  ban. 
That  money  came  from  Red  China  by  way  of 
Mexico.  Look  at  this  publication  (exhll>- 
Ited) — this  is  an  expensive  piece  of  work;  it 
cost  somebody  something,  and  they're  not 
getting  it  out  of  tin  cups. 

Question.  Why  do  some  college  studente 
fall  to  realize  responsibility? 

Answer.  Perhaps  It's  because  the  parents 
dont  care.  I  heard  General  Myers,  of  the 
6th  Army,  addressing  a  Boy  Scout  dinner. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  American  history 
books  our  youngsters  are  being  short- 
changed: they  dont  know  the  heroes  of 
American  hlstcrfw.  Prior  to  1920,  the  state- 
ment by  Nathadk  Hale.  "I  regret  that  I  have 
but  one  Ufe  to  glie  for  my  country"  appeared 
in  H  standard  texts.  In  today's  modem 
textbooks.  General  Myers  could  find  this  ref- 
erence only  once.  Patrick  Henry— "Give  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death" — prior  to  1920  ap- 
peared in  12  out  ot  14  standard  textbooks; 
today  2  out  of  45.  John  Paul  Jones — "I  have 
Just  begiin  to  fight" — ^prtor  to  1920  B  out  of 
13  standard  textbooks;  today,  not  1.  Now 
you  wonder  why  these  youngsters  don't  rea- 
lize their  responsl  bill  ties. 

Question  (W.  RusseU  Werner).  Win  the 
newspaper  Tocsin  start  up  again? 

Answer.  Presently  there  has  been  a  suit 
brought  against  them.  From  what  I  under- 
stand, it's  an  effort  by  a  certain  faction  to 
find  out  what's  going  on,  and  who  may  be 
financing  them.  I  wouldnt  be  too  surprised 
that  later  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  you 
may  again  see  Tocsin  being  published-  I  cer- 
tainly hope  BO. 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday 

Herald  Examiner,  Feb.  23, 1966J 

Now,  AS  Then 

"I  am  under  more  apprehension  on  account 

of  our  own  dissensions,   than  the  effort  of 

the  enemy." 

The  deeply  concerned  words  could  well 
have  been  spoken  by  President  Johnson  who 
has.  Indeed,  expressed  similar  concern.  But 
they  were  written  by  George  Washington 
They  are  as  applicable  today  as  then  and 
his  birthday  makes  their  recpllectlon  ap- 
propriate in  this  time  of  national  stress  when 
our  difficulties  without  are  rendered  the  more 
serious  by  our  dissensions  within. 

The  quitters  are  In  full,  loud  voice.  They 
would  have  us  pull  out  of  Vietnam,  wllly- 
niUy,  In  virtual  surrender  and  WM-ld  dis- 
grace. In  shameful  abandonment  of  oledee 
and  honor.  * 

There  are,  too,  sincere  doubters  who  be- 
lieve our  engagement  in  Vietnam  should 
never  have  been  started.  These,  too,  are  in 
demanding  chorus. 

And  there  are,  of  course,  the  outright  Com- 
munists within  our  midst,  their  duped  peace- 
niks and  the  Ilk  that  seeks  by  clamor  to 
frustrate  reason. 

There  are  dissensions  by  many  whose 
stature  gives  Importance  to  their  views  and 
by  many  of  low  station  whose  Importance  is 
that  their  noise  may  convey  to  Hanoi  the 
Iraglcally  mistaken  assvunpUon  that  our  Na- 
tion prepares  to  unfurl  a  white  flag. 

But  the  flag  stUl  is  and  wlU  be.  to  the  day 
of  victory,  a  baaner  of  meaningful  stars  and 
stripes  so  historically  made  possible  by 
George  Washingto.n  and  now  so  histOTlcally 
maintained  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people. 


Report  on  Space  Planiiiiig — III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  KARTH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrSTES 
Tuesdav,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following. 

This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  four 
summaries  of  a  report  by  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences.  As  I  menUoned 
earlier,  the  subject  of  these  reports  is 
highly  important  to  the  Congress  in  con- 
sidering approval  1ftf  basic  national  ob- 
jectives in  space. 

NAS   RECOMMENDS  SPACZ-ASTRONOMT 
PROGRAM in 


Now,  at  Then 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CAIJPOBlriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesdav.  March  8, 1966 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  Include  the  following: 


Additional  sections  of  Part  n  of  the  Woods 
Hole  report,  prepared  by  working  groups  of 
the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  deal  with  X-ray  and 
gamma-ray  astronomy.  For  such  space 
studies  baUoons,  rockets,  satellites,  and  lunar 
bases  are  recommended.  As  for  rockets. 
smaU  relatively  Inexpensive  satellites  of  the 
Explorer  class,  often  designed  to  carry  out 
a  single  experiment,  will  continue  to  have  a 
major  role.  Experiments  carried  aloft  whUe 
attached  to  the  instrument  unit  of  a  Saturn 
rocket  offer  advantages  Intermediate  between 
those  of  rockets  and  Explorer-type  satellites 
Apollo  applications  (AA)  vehicles  offer  addi- 
tional advantages. 

X-ray  and  gamma-ray  astronomy 
Every  ingredient  exists  In  this  field  to 
guarantee  its  development  in  a  manner  that 
may  soon  lead  to  results  comparable  In  Im- 
portance to  those  of  radio  astronomy  (yester- 
day's Bpace  DaUy).  Advances  wUl  bring  a 
large  number  of  weaker  galacUc  sources  with- 
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In  r*zig«  and  permit  the  obaerratlon  of  strong 
eztragalacUc  aoxirces.  (See  Soviet  proposal 
In  Tecterdays  Space  Dally.)  The  following 
recommendatlona  were  made: 

1.  A  substantial  Increase  In  ballcKin  flights 
should  be  authorlM<L  At  least  40  ballooa 
flights  per  year  will  be  needed.  Greater  sup- 
t>ort  should  be  given  to  balloon  programs  (a* 
weU  as  Ezplorer-clam  satellites)  for  obeer- 
vatlona  in  the  energy  range  0.1  to  30  MeV. 

2.  Two  new  types  of  Ijalloons  should  be 
developed :  One  capable  of  lifting  250  pounds 
of  scientific  payload  to  alUtudes  of  146.000 
feet;  the  other  capable  of  2.000  pounds  to 
130.000  feet.  National  Center  for  Atmos- 
pheric Research  (NCAR)  should  direct  the 
program.  Total  cost  for  3  years:  92  million. 
NCAR   personnel   should   be   Increased. 

3.  Poinds  should  be  provided  to  develop  a 
prototype  controllable  star-guided  orienta- 
tion system,  with  an  accuracy  better  <•>"'" 
1  minute  of  arc. 

4.  A  twofold  Increase  In  rocket  flights — 
from  the  present  6  to  12  a  year— Is  required 
for  X-ray  astronomy. 

6.  Weight-lifting  capacity  greater  than 
Aerobae  Is  needed.  One  possibility:  Use  of 
Sergeant  and  Nike-Hercules.  It  is  Important 
these  vehicles  be  made  available  to  the  sci- 
entific user.  Apollo  and  AA  vehicles  would 
be  very  useful. 

6.  Pointing  accuracies  must  be  improved. 
An  accuracy  of  15  seconds  of  arc  to\l  minute 
of  arc  Is  required,  with  small  drlfb'  rates. 

7.  X-ray  experiments  should  replace  other 
more  conventional  experiments  which  have 
been  accepted  for  the  Orbiting  Astronotnlcal 
Observatory  (OAO).  In  fact,  the  flr»t  un- 
asslgned  OAO  should  be  set  aside  for  X-ray 
observation,  supplemented.  If  possible  by 
lower  priority  gamma-ray  observations. 

8.  X-ray  eiperlmenta  should  be  included 
In  OAO  pickaback  plans.  Optical  focusing 
devices  with  focal  lengths  comparable  to 
length  of  OAO  should  be  considered. 

9.  Experiments  utilizing  focusing  X-ray 
optica  should  be  flown  on  pointed  rockets 
and  satellites  eurrenUy  available  or  being 
developed. 

10.  Plans  should  be  begun  for  orbiting 
X-ray  telescope  with  focal  lengths  of  30  to 
100  feet.  Unfolding  of  an  extensible  sys- 
tem In  space  may  be  possible. 

11.  A  NASA  research  center  shoiild  Initiate 
a  strong  program  In  the  technology  of  soft 
X-rays. 

12.  Continued  support  should  be  given  to 
development  of  detection  devices  using  ac- 
tively shielded  eolUmators  or  Oomptcw 
scatter  telescopes. 

13.  Bpejoo  flight  assignments  should  tw 
given  only  to  proven  Instruments  which 
offer  clear  Improvement  In  background  re- 
duction, energy  resolution  or  angular  defini- 
tion. One  Instrument  that  Is  needed:  De- 
vice with  large  collection  factors  which  pro- 
vide angular  resolution  ot  better  than  1 
degree. 

14.  Support  should  be  provided  for  con- 
tlntied  study  of  solar  X-ray  and  ganmna-ray 
spectra  during  both  quiet  and  active  phases 
ot  the  solar  cycle. 

15.  Experiments  should  be  undertaken  In 
balloons  to  search  for  point  sources  and  to 
define  the  design  requirements  for  satellites. 

10.  Measiirements  of  the  diffuse  radiation^ 
flux  should  be  attempted  In  the  Immediate 
future   with    small   Explorer-type   satellites. 

17.  One  of  the  forthcoming  Saturn  ve- 
hicles should  be  scheduled  to  study  spectral 
composition  and  directional  structure  of 
the  diffuse  flux  and  to  measure  weak  fluxes 
from  and  spectra  of  discrete  sources. 

18.  Support  should  be  given  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  prototype  universal 
supernova  monitor.  Serious  consideration 
should  be  given  for  the  Inclusion  of  this 
monitoring  dsrloe  on  many  future  space- 
cnfV 


The  role  of  man 
There  are  certain  observations  where  man 
will  be  helpful.  However,  the  scientific 
mission  will  take  up  a  great  part  of  man's 
role.  Because  of  the  great  expense  only 
experiments  that  are  clearly  excellent  should 
be  expected  for  Oemlnl  and  Apollo  extended 
systems:  (a)  Large  area  (110  square  meter) 
X-ray  detectors  equipped  with  mechanical 
collimators.  This  could  be  assembled  In 
orbit:  (b)  Focusing  X-ray  telescopes;  (c) 
Spark  chambers  and  Cerenkov  counters. 
These  do  not  need  to  be  assembled  In  space, 
but  manned  repair  may  be  warranted;  (d) 
Small  detectors  for  the  nuclear  gamma-ray 
region  could  be  assembled,  coarsely  oriented 
and  occasionally  calibrated  by  an  astronaut; 
(e)  An  X-ray  astronomy  observatory  on  the 
luraln. 

NAS    RSCOMMKNSS    SPACX-ASTSONOMT 
PROGXAM IV 

The  final  section  of  part  n  ot  the  Woods 
Hole  study  by  the  Bpace  Science  Boairl  ot  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  decUs  with  the 
physical  experiments  that  can  be  advantage- 
ously undertaken  in  space  to  answer  ques- 
tions of  physics  and  geophysics. 

Physics  and  geophysics 

The  working  group  In  this  area  was  al- 
most wholly  concerned  with  the  question: 
"What  would  physics  be  like  If  It  had  devel- 
oj>ed  In  a  space  environment?"  The  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  A  program  of  experiments  in  relativity 
and  gravitation  should  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  practicable.  Suggested  experlmenta: 
(a)  Use  of  the  asteroid  Icarus  or  a  special 
satellite  for  determining  the  relaUvlstlc  rota- 
tion of  the  line  of  perihelion  rotation  of  a 
planet  or  asteroid;  (b)  gravitational  deflec- 
tion of  light;  (c)  the  precession  of  a  spinning 
body  m  space;  (d)  the  secular  diange  in 
gravitational  constant  through  laser  track- 
ing of  comer  reflecUws  on  the  Moon  to  de- 
termine lunar  deceleration;  (e)  use  of  a  time- 
keeping satellite  for  studyliig  changes  in 
gravlutlonal  Interaction;  (f)  an  (Botvos) 
experiment  In  space  for  studying  the  rela- 
tion of  inertlal  and  gravitational  mass. 

2.  Development  of  a  high-precision  radar 
altimeter  should  be  undertaken  vigorously. 
Existing  equipment  should  be  used  on  pres- 
ently available  space  vehicles  to  determine 
problems  inherent  In  the  conduct  of  pre- 
cision measurecnents.  Problems  of  a  gravity 
gradlometer  should  be  examined.  Related 
studies,  now  underway,  for  the  more  ;n-eclse 
determination  of  orbital  constants  should  be 
continued. 

3.  NASA  should  Incorporate  the  installa- 
tion of  comer  reflectors  on  the  Moon  as  part 
of  the  lunar  landing  program.  Some  con- 
sideration might  also  be  given  to  the  use  of 
reflectors  on  long-lived  satellites. 

4.  Support  of  ground-based  experiments, 
and  of  balloon  and  rocket  programs,  should 
be  expanded  to  provide  Information  which  Is 
essential  to  supplement  observations  carried 
out  with  spacecraft  or  which  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  spacecraft. 

Man  in  space 
Most  of  the  programs  mentioned  above  He 
In  the  future,  do  not  depend  on  a  man  as 
a  manipulator,  but  do  depend  on  further 
technological  developments.  While  niost  of 
the  programs  specified  can  be  done  by  re- 
mote-controlled or  automatic  devices,  there 
are  some  problems  that  will  eventually  re- 
quire man,  although  science  by  Itself  cannot 
Justify  the  costs  of  manned  effort.  Typical 
of  the  kinds  of  major  problems  to  which  a 
man  can  contribute  are  planetary  Investiga- 
tions, emplacement  and  adjustment  of  large 
telescopic  systems,  and  some  plasma  studies. 
It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  In 
space  as  on  Earth,  scientific  Investigations 
will  call  upon  man  and  device  as  necessary 
to   the   research   goal.    The   distinction   or 


separation  ot  space  research  Into  a  manned 
category  and  an  unmanned  one  Is  artificial. 
The  nature  of  the  problems  and  economics 
dictate  how  a  given  task  can  best  be  carried 
out. 

This  is  the  conclusion  of  part  II  of  the 
Woods  Hole  report.  Space  Research:  Direc- 
tions for  the  Future.  Part  m  of  the  report — 
which  will  be  out  later  this  month — will 
deal  with  rocket  and  satellite  research,  space 
research,  and  the  university  biology,  medi- 
cine and  physiology,  and  the  role  of  man  In 
space  research.  Part  I,  dealing  with  lunar 
and  planetary  programs,  was  reported  last 
month  (Space  Dally,  Jan.  17,  18,  and  19). 
The  report  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
NASA. 

NAS    HOCKET-SATEIUTK    KESEARCH    PROGRAM 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  BSt- 
ecutlve  Office  of  the  President,  the  NaUonal 
Academy  of  Sciences  undertook  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  research  by  rocket 
and  satellite  experlmenta.  The  recommenda- 
tlona of  an  ad  hoc  committee  formed  by  the 
NAS  Space  Science  Board  make  up  the  major 
portion  of  part  n  of  the  Woods  Hole  report. 
The  report,  "Space  Research:  Directions  for 
the  Future,"  evolved  from  talks  between  the 
Space  Science  Board  and  NASA. 
FuJiding 

Funding  of  the  U.S.  rocket  research  pro- 
gram, currently  »50  million  a  year,  should  be 
doubled  or  tripled  over  the  coming  6-year 
period.  The  U.S.  near-space  satellite  pro- 
gram for  scientific  research,  approximately 
$500  mnilon  at  present,  should  be  maintained 
at  the  level  currently  planned  (Including 
modest  expansion).  However,  If  both  pro- 
grams cannot  be  maintained,  and  some  trade- 
off Is  obligatory,  the  expansion  of  the  rocket 
program  should  be  undertaken,  even  If  this 
can  be  done  only  at  the  cost  of  a  stretchout 
of  the  satellite  program.  Some  specific  rec- 
ommendations : 

1.  NASA  should  program  funds  for  rocket 
research,  such  as  development  of  boosters 
(Improving  Aerobee  150).  which  Is  now 
mainly  funded  by  military  agencies. 

2.  Universities  should  have  a  greater  role 
In  the  rocket  research  program. 

3.  The  United  States  should  continue  ef- 
forts towsrd  space  cooperation  with  other 
countries,  working  toward  the  next  period  of 
solar  maximum  1967-70.  Special  effort 
should  be  made  to  support  national  rocket 
and  satellite  program  during  the  SM.  Work 
can  be  coordinated  through  OOSPAR. 

4.  Sounding  rocket  faclliUes  should  be  Im- 
proved: (a)  Suitable  shipboard  launch  fa- 
cility should  be  developed;  (b)  Rudimentary 
rocket  facilities  at  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  should 
be  enlarged:  (3)  Facilities  and  support  at 
Fort  Churchill  and  at  White  Sands  should  be 
Improved. 

6.  That  a  national  committee  be  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  all  the  disciplines  that 
use  sounding  rockets,  to  establlah  policy,  and 
recommended  and  coordinate  the  U.S.  rocket 
research  program. 

6.  The  Aerobee  150  should  be  Improved  by 
providing  a  modern  booster  of  Increased  spe- 
cific thrust,  strengthening  the  tall  section 
and  making  other  engineering  changes  to 
raise  reliability.  Estimated  cost:  $300,000  to 
950O,(XX).  Also,  If  recovery  of  payloads  from 
new  Aerobee  350  Is  required,  a  launcher 
should  b«  btillt  at  White  Sands.  Cost:  $2 
million. 

(7)  Full  support  should  be  given  to  the 
perfection  of  various  families  of  pointing 
or  attitude-control  systems  as  a  hlgh-prl- 
orlty  item.  NASA  Is  spending  about  $1  mil- 
lion (fiscal  year  1900  and  1967)  for  a  solar- 
polntlng  ooDtrol. 

(8)  A  detailed  study,  Inehidlng  »  oost 
•nalysU,  should  be  made  ot  all  factors  In- 
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volved  In  air  recovery.  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  a  special  effort  be  made  to  Im- 
prove the  reliability  of  parachute  recovery 
techniques  and  to  decrease  the  weight  pen- 
alty of  the  existing  system. 

(9)  The  number  of  sounding  rockets  to 
be  latinched  for  probing  the  neutral  atmos- 
phere m  the  196ft- 70  period  should  be  about 
B60— about  double  that  launced  In  19«0-«6. 

Cost  will  be  three  times  higher  (due  to 
Increased  sophlstlcaUon  of  payloads).  A 
total  of  about  seven  scientific  satellites  de- 
voted to  the  same  types  of  studies  shoiUd  be 
launched  In  the  1966-70  time  period.  Co- 
ordination and  comparison  of  experiments 
should  be  arranged  among  the  Investigators. 

(10)  The  number  of  rockets  provided  In 
support  of  research  concerned  with  the  Ion- 
teed  components  of  the  atmosphere.  Includ- 
ing alrglow  observation,  shoiUd  be  Increased 
from  the  present  level  of  atoout  36  per  year 
to  over  100  per  year  In  the  next  5  years 
reaching  about  130  per  year  during  the  solar 
marlmiim  (about  1970) . 
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RepresentaUves  of  the  parttclatlng  orga- 
nizations met  In  the  office  of  Mr  Haines  to 
turn  over  their  contrtbuttons  to  underwrite 
the  drive. 

Accepting  their  gifts.  Mr.  Haines  said  he 
was  proud  to  have  been  able  to  sponsor  such 
a  worthwhile  program. 


A  Message  of  Cheer  From  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OP   MCW    JBUET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  to  an  article  In 
the  Paterson  News  of  March  1,  1966.  It 
Is  an  encouraging  example  of  unity 
among  divergent  groups  to  aid  the  mo- 
rale of  our  men  In  Vietnam.  I  think 
that  Mr.  Harry  B.  Haines,  the  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  News  and  Mr.  Charles 
Van  Wagner,  the  coordinator  of  the  pro- 
ject described  In  the  article  are  to  be 
warmly  commended  for  the  parts  they 
played. 

The  article  follows: 
Message  op  Cheer  From  Back  Home:  600,000 

Cigarettes  to  Viet  Boys  Prom  Patebsow 

Over  600,000  cigarettes,  each  package  car- 
rying a  personal  message  of  good  wishes  from 
the  donor  will  be  sent  to  the  men  of  the 
armed  services  on  the  fighting  fronts  of  Viet- 
nam through  the  cooperaUve  eStxt  at  the 
Paterson  News  and  30-pius  prominent  orga- 
nizations of  this  area. 

The  "Smokes  for  Our  Boys"  drive  was 
spearheaded  by  Harry  B.  Haines,  Paterson 
News  publisher,  as  a  demonstration  of  con- 
cem  and  support  from  the  folks  back  home. 

Indicative  of  this  vast  reserve  of  solicitude 
for  the  boys,  was  the  enthusiastic  response 
with  which  this  program  was  met. 

COAI,    QUICKLT    MET 

As  a  result,  the  goal  of  400,000  smokes  for 
the  soldiers  overseas  was  reached  within  10 
days.  Funds  necessary  to  purchase  these 
cigarettes  have  been  oversubscribed,  and  In- 
terest still  runs  high. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Liggett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  purchase  these  cigarettes  at  a  special 
price  of  t25.60  for  260  packages  of  20  ciga- 
rettes each.  This  figure  Includes  delivery  to 
Vietnam  and  Insurance.  Each  package  of 
cigarettes  will  be  clearly  stamped,  "For  Fres 
Distribution — Not  to  Be  Sold,"  and  contains 
a  special  label  on  which  is  Included  a  mes- 
sage from  the  doncM'. 

An  acknowledgment  card,  for  use  toy  the 
recipient  and  carrying  the- donor's  name  and 
address,  ts  also  Included  In  each  carton. 


MR.  HAINES  RAILS  IDEA 

"This  Is  a  significant  and  Inspiring  occa- 
sion, made  so  by  its  Ues  to  America's  straggle 
for  world  freedom,"  he  said. 

■•You  people  by  your  presence,  and  those 
whom  you  represent,  have  made  this  most 
Important  program  possible. 

"Never  before  have  I  witnessed  such  a 
diversified  group  of  people,  representing  so 
many  Important  phases  of  our  commimlty 
and  our  American  way  of  life,  ootnlng  ti>- 
gether  In  one  cause  •  •  •  giving  at  your 
time,  money,  and  effort. 

■•This  Indeed  has  been  a  successful  ven- 
ture •  •  •  with  two  of  America's  greatest 
unions,  the  AFU-cio  and  the  Teamsters, 
bankers,  and  officials  of  one  of  our  country's 
most  important  industries,  the  Uggett  and 
Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  Joined  by  the  police  of 
Paterson  PBA.  the  FMBA,  and  men  of  the 
fire  department,  the  personnel  of  our  Post 
Office  Department,  these  and  veterans'  orga- 
nizations, the  Elks  Club,  the  Musicians 
Union,  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Passaic 
County  Democratic  and  Republican  orga- 
nizations. All  of  you  Indeed  represent  truly 
our  American  heritage." 

SPIRIT  or  PATERSOU 

"Your  gift  of  cigarettes  to  our  boys  In  the 
Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam,  along  with  your 
messages  of  good  will  and  encouragement, 
are  so  typical  of  the  trae  spirit  of  this  com- 
munity and  win  be  long  remembered. 

"The  presence  of  Mayor  Graves  as  well  as 
representaUves  of  the  four  branches  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country,  is  most  appro- 
priate and  much  appreciated. 

"It  has  been  a  very  special  privilege  to 
have  personally  parUclpated,  and  also  the 
pleasure  of  the  Paterson  News  staff  to  have 
worked  together  with  such  an  hnportant  and 
representative  group  of  people  for  so  worthy 
a  cause." 

COLOR  GT7AXD  PRESENT 

Color  and  fialr  were  added  to  the  proceed- 
ings by  a  delegaUon  of  uniformed  represent- 
atives of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps  with  their  color  guard. 

The  cigarettes  will  be  deUvered  to  the 
port  of  New  York  for  shipment  by  a  trailer 
truck,  the  truck  and  driver  supplied  by  Presi- 
dent Michael  Ardls'  Clifton  Teamster  Local 
945  and  Teamster  Local  999  of  Patereon, 
headed  by  Lawrence  De  Angelis,  president. 
Both  unions  also  made  substantial  donations 
to  the  drive. 

Steve  Wilson,  president.  Local  158,  AFL- 
CIO,  served  as  coordinator  for  the  unions  and 
their  memlsershlp  of  the  Passaic  Coimty 
AFTr-CIO  Council,  performing  above  and  be- 
yond the  call  of  duty  In  their  efforts  to  make 
this  program  a  success,  v 

Roy  J.  Schlelch,  air  cdordlnator  ot  the  New 
Jersey  National  Guard,  is  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  Air  National  Guard  to  fly  the 
cigaretes  from  McGulre  Air  Force  Base  di- 
rect to  Vietnam. 
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of  Clifton;  Bartenders  Culinary  Workers  and 
Motel  Workers  Union  Local  158;  Local  637 
United  Rubber  Workers;  Local  276  United 
TexUle  Workers  of  America;  Passaic  County 
AFL-CIO  Labor  Council;  Local  1245  RetaU 
Clerk's  Union;  Raymond  PeUlngton  Post  77- 
American  Legion  and  Ite  auxiliary;  ReUli 
Store  Employees  Local  1262;  Broadway  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.;  Musicians  Mutual  Protective 
Benevolent  Union,  American  Federation  of 
Musicians;  and  the  Paterson  Mutual  Benevo- 
lent Association,  IntemaOonal  Lab<M«rs  of 
North  America;  and  Bricklayers  Local  12, 
AFL— CIO. 

The  total  membership  of  the  cooperating 
organizations  Is  over  40,000. 

After  a  substantial  donation  had  been 
made  by  the  Broadway  Bank,  employees  of 
the  bank  contributed  an  equal  amount,  which 
In  effect  resulted  In  a  double  contribution 


Bi«r  Job  Ahead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OP    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
message  on  conservation  President  John- 
son said  he  hoped  future  generations 
would  say  "1966  was  the  year  of  the  new 
conservation,  when  farstghted  men  took 
farsighted  steps  to  preserve  the  beauty 
that  is  the  heritage  of  our  Republic." 

In  quoting  this  Presidential  hope,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  points  out  that  the  em- 
phasis in  the  program  Is  on  water  pollu- 
tion.   The  Sun  adds : 

America's  rivers,  lakes,  and  atmosphere 
were  not  polluted  overnight  and  they  can- 
not be  cleansed  overnight,  either. 


THE   CONTRIBUTORS 

The  following  organizations,  by  their  con- 
tributions and  enthusiastic  cooperation  have 
Joined  the  News  In  making  possible  ttie 
achievement  of  this  objective. 

The  New  Jersey  Bank  and  Trust  Oo.;  QI 
Pup  Tent  9,  Military  Order  of  the  Oootle; 
PBA  Local  1  of  Paterson;  Paterson  BPOE  60 
Elks;  Passaic  County  Republican  Oganlza- 
tlon;  Alexander  Hamilton  Poet  139,  VFW; 
First  National  Bank  of  Passaic  County;  Pas- 
saic County  Decnocratlc  Organization;  'Team- 
ster Local  909;  Paterson  Post  Office  Bn- 
ployees;  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  Local 
464;   Market  AssodatM;  Teamster  Local  B4a 


The  Sun  urges  that  "good  faith  and 
determination"  be  demonstrated  to  be- 
gin the  work  that's  to  be  done. 

This  editorial  Is  most  timely  and  I 
insert  in  the  Record  : 

The  New  Conservatioit 

President  Johnson  said  In  his  message  to 
Congress  on  conservation  that  he  hoped 
future  generations  would  say  "1966  was  the 
year  of  the  new  conservation,  when  far- 
sighted  men  took  farsighted  steps  to  pre- 
serve the  beauty  that  is  the  heritage  of  our 
RepubUc."  That  hope  shoiUd  be  realized.  If 
Congress  acts  along  the  lines  that  the  Presi- 
dent reconmiended.  and  If  future  Congresses 
continue  and  expand  the  work.  America's 
rivers,  lakes,  and  atmosphere  were  not  pol- 
luted overnight  and  they  cannot  be  cleansed 
overnight,  either. 

The  emphasis  In  the  President's  program 
Is  on  water  pollution.  There  are  a  great 
many  recommendations.  The  most  Impor- 
tant ones  are  those  that  allow  the  Govern- 
ment or  Individual  citizens  to  go  Into  court 
to  stop  any  activity  that  creates  pollution 
that  menaces  the  pubUc's  health  or  welfare; 
that  lift  the  present  celling  on  grants  for 
sewage  treatment  plants;  and  that  begin 
offering  Federal  aid  for  new  antipollution 
faculties.  The  President  describes  these  as 
"strong  measures."  but  we  believe  they  are 
not.  The  flrst  Is  a  wise  compromise  between 
those  who  prefer  no  governmental  role  and 
those  who  beUeve  m  administrative  Instead 
of  Judicial  power  to  stop  pollution-creating 
•ctlTlty.  The  second  will  merely  extend  an 
«"rt«tlng  Federal  program  to  large  cities:  the 
present    $1.2    million    limit    on    individual 
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granta  resta-lcts  the  program  to  sm&U«-  ootn.- 
munitlM.  The  third  is  fully  in  keeping  with 
the  Federal  philosophy:  Washington  will 
make  grants  to  cover  part  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  antipollution  works  to  local  groups, 
then  tho^  groups  will  collect  revenues  from 
users  to  maintain  the  expensive  operation. 
The  goal  ot  clean  water  everywhere  is  go- 
ing to  cost  a  lot  at  money.  Meet  experts' 
foresee  a  total  bUl  of  >30  to  ISO  btlUon  In  the 
next  decade,  about  a  third  of  that  Federal' 
money.  The  President  has  only  asked  for 
an  Initial  (AO  million-  Congress  can  show 
Its  good  faith  and  determination  by  voting 
that  relatively  small  amount,  thus  mairirtg 
the  start  that  wUl  justify  the  hope  that 
future  generations  will  mark  1986  aa  the 
year  the  new  conservation  began. 


Report  on  Space  Planning — IV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MIITNESOT* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
fourth  of  a  series  of  four  summaries  of  a 
report  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  earlier  remarks  I  discussed 
the  Importance  of  these  reports. 

IProm  the  Space  Dally.  Feb.  18.  1988) 
NAS      BOCKrr-SATXIXm     rcsxakcr      pxoceam 

BXCOMMKNOATIONS n 

This  Is  a  continuation  ot  part  IH  of  the 
Woods  Hole  report  prepared  by  working 
groups  of  the  Space  Science  Board  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences.  Included  In 
part  m  of  the  study,  which  was  originated 
at  the  request  of  NASA,  are  recommendations 
ooncernlng  the  role  of  the  university  in  spao* 
research,  and  a  detailed  look  at  space  biology. 
NASA  funding  for  university  research 
programs 

NASA  must  turn  to  ths  universities  not 
only  for  trained  manpower  but  also  for  basic 
research.  NASA  should  develop  a  program 
of  university  participation  In  space  science 
and  technology.  Accordingly,  NASA's  budget 
for  training  should  be  increased  from  Its 
present  level  of  tao  million,  to  (30  million  per 
year.  The  budget  for  facilities  grants,  which 
has  bean  shrinking  at  the  rate  of  $3  million 
per  year  over  the  past  3  years  to  the  current 
$8  million  level,  should  be  Increased  to  ap- 
proximately tlS  million  or  (30  million.  Sus- 
taining research  grant  funds  shoxild  b« 
doubled.  As  for  a  research  program,  the 
committee  recommended: 

1.  Suitably  space-oriented  ground-based, 
balloon,  and  rocket  programs  should  be  ex- 
panded as  promptly  as  passible.  The  present 
rocket  program  should  be  doubled  or  tripled 
as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Competition  among  various  proposals 
should  continue  to  be  encouraged.  Screen- 
ing of  proposals  by  competent  experts  Is 
crucial.  Therefore,  formal  panels  of  outside 
consultants  should  be  established  for  tbs 
scientific  screening  of  all  specific  research 
grants  and  In-fllght  experiments. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  ex- 
tending the  NASA  sustaining  university  pro- 
gram to  engineering  aa  well  as  research.  This 
subject  might  well  be  studied  by  a  oonunlttee 
of  the  Space  Science  Board. 

In  the  area  of  biology,  ths  report  recom- 
mends: 

1.  Kxperlmental  studies  on  the  syn«rgl«tle 
or  antagonistic  effects  between  welghUes*- 
neae  and  radlaUon  should  be  supported. 


X  Blorbythm  studies  In  space  flight  should 
be  conducted  on  an  exploratory  basis.  Ex- 
periments should  be  to  determine  whether 
blorhythms  are  altered  in  near  Earth  orbit 
and  In  deep  space. 

3.  Broad  exploratory  studies  on  etfects  of 
weightlessness  on  growth  and  development 
should  be  given  high  priority. 

4.  The  NASA  bloeatelllte  program  shotild 
be  continued  beyond  the  currently  planned 

'  series  (six  flights  scheduled  at  3-month  In- 
tervals, beginning  In  mld-196e).  PoUow-on 
blosatelUte  programs  should  be  based  on 
the  use  of  a  launch  vehicle  capable  of  boost- 
ing a  several-hundred-pound  scientific  pay- 
load  Into  orbit  in  a  manner  that  avoids  "the 
underslrable  constraints"  of  the  current  pro- 
gram. A  centrifuge  should  be  Included  In  at 
least  some  future  bloeatelllte  flights. 

5.  Biologist  experimenters  should  have  ac- 
cess to  ample  NASA  engineering  advice  and 
aid  In  developing  their  experiments.  One 
step  would  be  increasing  the  number  of  per- 
sonnel at  NASA-Ames. 

8.  NASA  should  take  immediate  steps  to 
develop  a  program  to  explore  the  biological 
effects  of  vibration. 

7.  If  higher  animals  are  placed  In  orbit  to 
determine  their  tolerance  to  conditions  of 
prolonged  space  flight,  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  acquire  In-fllght  sclentlflc  data  as 
well.  "Before  and  after"  measurements  have 
little  scientific  value. 

8.  In  the  forthcoming  unmanned  and 
manned  exploration  erf  Mars,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  possibility  that  no 
extraterrestrial  life  exists  there,  and  that 
therefore,  studies  should  be  made  of  all  stages 
In  the  evolutionary  development  of  life,  with 
the  prebiotic  phase  holding  special  Interest. 

9.  Sterility  precautions  should  be  strictly 
enforced  in  the  early  stages  of  Martian  ex- 
ploration. Strict  sterility  enforcements 
should  be  an  announced  national  policy. 

10.  NASA  should  develop  a  device  to  en- 
capsulate. sterUely  and  hermetically,  sam- 
ples of  the  Martian  surface  (maraln)  and 
subsurface.  Such  devices  should  be  sent 
with  an  early  Martian  lander  to  collect  sam- 
ples to  be  retrieved  by  later  manned  mis- 
sions. 

11.  Reconnaissance  by  optical  Images  be 
made  In  early  as  well  as  advanced  phases  of 
the  unmanned  exploration  of  Mars.  NASA 
should  make  a  major  effort  to  remove  critical 
limitations  on  conununlcatlons  of  data  over 
the  Earth-Mars  distance. 

13.  NASA  should  Implement,  as  an  item  of 
great  urgency,  the  development  of  a  Mars 
lander — an  automated  biological  laboratory 
( ABL> .  In  this  connection.  NASA  should  re- 
examine the  feasibility  of  using  the  Saturn 
V  for  Voyager  missions  (Saturn  I-B-Centaur 
now  planned). 

13.  A  continuing  committee,  advisory  to 
NASA  but  preferably  outside  NASA;  sho\iId 
be  established  to  monitor  and  to  advise  on 
the  scientific  programs  of  planetary  explora- 
tion. 

14.  Because  Investigations  will  ultimately 
require  that  scientists  travel  to  Mars.  NASA 
should  continue  to  support  research  on  blo- 
regenerative  life-support  systems. 

16.  Safeguards  should  be  Incorporated  Into 
Voyager  and  Apollo  missions  to  prevent  back 
contamination,  chance  of  which  Is  probably 
very  small,  but  potentially  catastrophic. 

18.  Scientist-passengers  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  program  of  the  Office  of  Manned 
Space  Plight  for  space  travel. 

17.  Stronger  research  support  be  given  to 
a  NASA  research  center  in  order  to  meet  tfte 
biological  needs  of  the  space  program. 

18.  Formal  panels  of  non-NASA  scientists 
should  be  established  to  assign  merit  rating, 
exclusively  on  scientific  grounds,  to  proposals 
for  research  and  for  in-fllght  biological  ex- 
pertinents. 


NAS   BOCKET/SATKLLrrX  RESEAKCH   PROCRAIC     ' 
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Ooncludlng  sections  of  part  in  at  the 
Woods  Hole  study,  prepared  by  working 
groups  of  scientists  under  the  Space  Science 
Board  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
deal  with  medicine  and  physiology,  and  the 
role  of  man  In  space  research. 

Space  stations  needed  to  close  biomedical 
gaps 
The  primary  question  In  this  area  was 
whether  knowledge  and  technolog^y  are  or 
can  become  sufficient  for  flights  lasting  from 
30  to  1.000  days.  The  conclusion:  While 
there  "are  gaps  m  biomedical  knowledge  that 
could  affect  the  progress  of  the  manned  pro- 
gram," projects  can  be  conducted  in  time  "to 
allow  for  flnal  system  development  of  a 
manned  planetary  mission  by  1980-85."  The 
recommendations: 

1.  A  series  of  manned  space  flights  specific- 
ally designed  to  study  the  biomedical  (in 
opposition  to  engineering)  prolonged  space 
flight  must  be  undertaken. 

2.  Before  man  can  be  safely  Included  in 
missions  of  planetary  duration,  an  orbiting 
research  facility  for  the  study  of  long-term 
space  flight  must  be  eetabllshed.  Therefore: 
Development  of  a  series  of  manned  orbiting 
research  laboratories  should  be  authorized 
to  conduct  the  medical,  physiological  and  be- 
havioral research  required  for  prolonged 
space  flight  up  to  1.000  days.  Present  space- 
craft allocated  to  the  manned  program  "are 
probably  not  capable  of  performing  all  the 
necessary  research."  Needed:  Space  labora- 
tories which  can  accommodate  at  least  six  to 
eight  men  with  room  for  experimentation. 
Twenty-one  and  thirty  day  primate  flight* 
will  precede  manned  testing. 

3.  Life-support  systems  cxirrently  in  use  or 
In  advanced  stages  of  development  are  Inade- 
quate for  use  in  prolonged  flights,  and  there- 
fore. It  la  urgent  that  these  systems  be  Im- 
proved for  long-term  flights. 

4.  Supporting  groimd-based  research  must 
be  broadened  and  accelerated. 

5.  A  study  should  be  Initiated  to  find  the 
best  means  to  attract  specialists  In  bloastro- 
nautlcs  to  NASA  and  training  and  retraining 
them. 

8.  Number  of  scientist-astronauts  should 
be  Increased. 

7.  Results  of  research  on  the  biomedical 
aspects  of  spaceflight  should  be  consistently 
and  promptly  published  in  appropriate  scl- 
entlflc Journals. 

TRK   KOLC   or   KAN    nf    SPACX    RESEASCH : 
CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Scientifically  satisfying  studies  of  the 
planets  will  require  the  presence  of  sdentists. 
preferably  on  the  planetary  surface.  They 
should  at  least  be  in  a  spacecraft  orbiting 
close  to  the  planet.  "It  U  clear  that  here 
man  is  essential." 

2.  There  "are  many  ways"  In  which  man 
can  be  usefully  employed  in  space  for  scien- 
tific research;  I.e.,  observers:  for  the  as^ 
sembly,  plaoemeot.  repair  and  op)eration  oT 
tnstrxunents;  for  preliminary  analysis,  screen- 
ing, sampling,  data  collection  storage  and  re- 
trieval. 

3.  While  the  entire  cost  of  manned  space 
flight  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
scientific  value  alone,  man  should  be  utilized 
for  scientific  purposes  "whenever  it  seems 
possible  to  do  so." 

4.  Up  to  missions  of  the  A|x>llo  duration 
there  appears  to  be  no  apparent  reason  why 
man  cannot  survive  and  function  effectively 
In  spec*.  Further  it  la  believed  that  most 
physiological  constraints  will  yield  to  work 
now  in  progress,  and  that  man  may  In  the 
future  embcu'k  on  longer  missions  "with  rea- 
sonable oonfldenoe  that  be  can  pertona 
meaningful  scientific  studies." 
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8.  Four  types  of  programs  are  visualized  for 
utilizing  man  for  sclentlflc  studies  in  space: 
(a)  Current  Gemini  and  ApoUo;  (b)  later 
manned  orbiting  laboratories,  such  as  the 
manned  orbiting  laboratory  (MOL),  Apollo 
applications  (AA)  spacecraft,  or  the  large 
orbiting  research  laboratory  (LORL);  (c) 
large,  complex,  special  purpose  space  assem- 
blies, such  as  optical  or  radloastronomical 
observatories;  (d)  and  sclentlflc  operations 
on  lunar  or  planetary  surfaces. 

The  Woods  Hole  study,  conducted  last  sum- 
mer, grew  out  of  discussions  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Space  Science  Board  and  NASA. 
The  talks  Indicated  that  "It  was  timely"  for 
the  Board  to  undertake  a  study  of  certain 
principal  areas  of  space  research.  The  pur- 
pose was  threefold:  (1)  To  develop  a  pro- 
gram of  planetary  explc»tttlon  and  to  recom- 
mend priority  within  It  (Space  Dally.  Jan.  17, 
18,  and  19);  (3)  to  determine  the  needs  of 
astronomy  in  space  (Space  Dally.  Feto.  2,  3, 
4.  and  7);  (3)  and  to  consider  the  role  of 
man  In  space  research.  These  factors  were 
considered  for  the  post- Apollo  period,  extend- 
ing through  about  1986.  Members  of  the 
working  groups  which  prepared  the  various 
reports  included  many  Industry  scientists, 
top-ranking  NASA  scientists  and  directors, 
and  a  great  percentage  of  the  leading  univer- 
sity scientific  Invieetigators. 

[Prom  the  Space  Daily,  Feb.  18.  19861 

THE    WOODS    ROLE   REPORT — rv 

(A  brief  analysis) 
The  study  of  the  VS.  space  program  con- 
ducted last  ffununer  by  working  groups  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Space  Science 
Board  n:>eetlng  at  Woods  Hole.  Mass..  dir«oted 
itself  to  the  question  that  has  become  o* 
overriding  significance  to  the  space  business 
and  to  the  future  of  the  coxintry  itself: 
Toward  what  end  should  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram be  directed  after  the  ApoUo  lunar  land- 
ing mlffsloD  this  decade. 

Space  stations  first — manned  Mars  next 
The  himdreds  of  pages  of  the  report  boll 
down  to  this :  "The  exploration  of  Mars,  with 
Initial  emphasis  on  the  dert«ctlon  and  char- 
acterization of  possible  Martian  life,  should 
constitute  the  major  scientific  goal  of  the 
UB.  space  program  In  the  period  following 
the  manned  lunar  landing."  The  Woods  Hole 
report  recommended  that  In  the  1965-75 
time  period  a  shift  be  made  In  NASA  funds 
with  more  money  going  to  planetary  rather 
than  lunar  programs.  (See  Space  Dally. 
Jan.  17.)  The  manned  planetary  landing  goal 
would  be  set  for  the  1980-85  period.  Asso- 
ciated planetary  flybys.  orblters  and  landers 
would  be  an  Integral  part  of  the  program. 

Second,  "befcww  man  can  be  safely  In- 
cluded in  missions  o#  planetary  duration,  an 
orbiting  research  faculty  for  the  study  o* 
long-term  space  flight  must  be  established" 
(yesterday's  Space  Dally).  This  would  en- 
compass a  series  of  orbiting  laboratles  ca- 
pable of  supporting  8  to  8  men  with  room 
for  sclentlflc  experimentation.  Testing 
would  be  directed  toward  flights  of  un  to 
1,000  days. 

Manned  orbiting  observatories  a  "defense" 
requirement 

The  other  primary  conclusions  of  the 
study:  (1)  There  is  a  definite  requirement 
for  developing,  building  and  cwbltlng  a  large 
telescope,  which  wovdd  be  tended  by  man 
(Space  Dally.  Feb.  2).  (2)  The  exi^oratlon 
of  space  requires  the  utlllzaUon  of  both 
ground-based  observations  and  studies  with 
balloons,  sounding  rockets  and  sateUltes 
(Space  Dolly,  Feb.  15).  (3)  The  dlstlncUon 
between  manned  and  unmanned  programs 
Is  an  artificial  one  and  should  not  be  a  pri- 
mary factor  for  mission  consideration. 
Sclentlflc  obJecUves  should  be  the  determin- 
ing faotors  (Space  Daily.  Feb.  7). 

The  Woods  Hole  report  is  a  clearly  stated 
view  of  the  sclentisU  of  the  country.    How- 
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ever,  there  are  many  factors  lesft  untouched. 
What  about  the  considerable  time  gap  be- 
tween the  1970  manned  lunar  lAn/iing  and 
the  1980-86  maimed  Mars  landing?  Other 
programs  will  be  ready  for  full  Implementa- 
tion. The  VS.  space  program,  after  1970  as 
well  as  now.  must  be  supported  to  approach 
Its  unlimited  potential.  The  beneflts  ot 
lunar  exploration  (Space  Dally.  Feb.  15)  as 
well  as  the  untapped  bUUons  of  dollars  In 
potential  gains  from  the  Infant  NASA/Gov- 
ernment agency  remote-sensor  program 
(Space  Daily.  Jan.  14)  will  also  be  shouting 
for  support.  The  question  remains,  as  stated 
by  the  NASA  Administrator:  Will  our  plans 
for  oiu-  future  in  space  be  drawn  by  a  timid 
hand? 


Foundation  for  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Commission  and  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  Is  doing  an  excellent  Job 
in  the  implementation  of  the  equal  op- 
portunity of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
Chairman  Roosevelt's  interest  and 
ability  is  firmly  based  in  a  background  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  President  Truman's 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  an  article 
by  Chairman  Roosevelt  which  appeared 
In  the  January  1966  edition  of  the  bul- 
letin of  the  An tl -Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B'rith. 

The  article  follows: 
Foundation  poe  the  Great  Societt 
(By  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.) 

Behind  the  scenes  at  the  recent  heated 
White  House  Planning  Conference  on  Negro 
problems  an  even  more  heated  debate  raged. 
Earnest  and  competent  planners  had  pro- 
posed a  panel  on  Negro  family  life — father- 
less families,  delinquency,  illegitimacy. 

It  Is,  of  course,  the  Jobless,  the  aimless,  and 
the  hopeless  who  turn  up  in  the  statUtlcal 

tables  on  deserting  fathers  and  Illegitimacy 

as  they  turned  up  in  the  case  of  the  rioters 
In  Watts  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  Still,  no 
less  competent — but  more  relevant — planners 
stormed  back.  "Just  give  us  the  Jobs.  We'U 
take  care  of  our  own  family  life." 

It  Is  a  futile  exercise,  long  since  given  up 
by  civil  rights  leaders,  to  argue  which  is  the 
key  rights- voting,  education,  housing,  or  Jobs. 
TTiey  are  inseparable  parts  of  a  whole  In  the 
search  for  human  dignity.  But  no  one  wlU 
deny  the  crucial  role  of  Job  equality. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  American  people 
have  faced  a  crisis  of  principle  and  good 
faith.  Did  we  believe  deeply  enough  In  our 
heritage  of  freedom  and  equality  to  enact 
laws  that  would  end  practices  which  have 
denied  this  heritage  to  large  groups  of 
Americans? 

The  series  of  pioneering  civil  rights  laws 
which  have  been  achieved  provides  a  part  of 
the  answer.  The  rest  of  the  answer  lies  In 
the  way  we  put  those  laws  Into  action. 

July  2. 1965.  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  undertook  the  responsl- 
bUlty  of  trying  to  eliminate  discrimination 
In  employment  based  on  race,  color,  religion 
sex,  or  naUonal  origin.    Our  charter  Is  tttle 


Vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  It  Is  a 
new  and  ringing  declaration  of  national  pur- 
pose. 

Tools  of  the  Commission's  trade  are  con- 
ciliation and  voluntary  compliance.  Our 
allies  are  the  conscience  of  America  and  a 
reservoir  of  goodwill  In  business,  labor,  and 
voluntary  organizations. 

In  the  flirst  6  months,  3.263  complaints 
charging  discrimination  in  employment 
practices  have  been  received  by  the  Com- 
mission. This  avalanche  far  exceeded  any- 
one's expectations.  It  represents  more  than 
the  former  President's  Committee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  received  in  3  years.  It  is  only 
a  few  less  than  all  the  complaints  received 
by  all  the  State  fair  employment  agencies  In 
a  year. 

The  message  Is  clear — ^the  people  of  the 
United  States  look  to  this  new  Commission 
with  confidence  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring 
them  relief  from  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices. "^ 

Almost  70  percent  of  the  complaints  the 
Commission  has  received  have  been  filed  by 
Negroes.  About  20  percent  of  the  complaints 
are  based  on  discrimination  against  women 
Seven  percent  do  not  specify  the  grounds,  and 
the  remaining  handful  of  complaints  allege 
national  origin  or  religion. 

The  Commission  is  acutely  aware  that  the 
Negro  community  is  highly  organized  with 
activists  who  are  bringing  cases  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  same  cannot  be  said,  for  example, 
of  the  Mexican-American  community — or  of 
the  Jewish  community.  Of  the  3.263  com- 
plaints received,  only  8  were  from  Jews. 

The  paucity  of  complaints  from  Jews  has 
been  plausibly  explained  by  the  Commis- 
sion's Executive  Director.  Herman  Edelsberg. 
Mr.  Edelsberg,  former  director  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  Leagues  Washington  office,  sug- 
gests that  while  antl-SemlUc  discrimination 
In  Industry  Is  pervasive,  it  is  not  actually 
experienced  by  many  Jews  because  they  turn 
away  -from  the  Industries  where  they  know 
they  are  not  welcome. 

DUcrimlnatlon  against  Jews  Is  most  palpa- 
ble m  the  higher  management  positions,  but 
those  who  experience  rebuffs  at  that  leyel  are 
the  kind  of  people  who  don't  file  official 
complaints. 

The  problem  of  the  executive  suite  calls  for 
an  affirmative  action  program  In  cooperation 
with  such  experienced  and  vigorous  organiza- 
tions as  ADL.  Indeed,  ADL  has  been  engaged 
In  such  a  program  for  many  years. 

The  Federal  presence  appears  today  In 
places  where  It  was  only  a  distant  and  hazy 
symbol  before.  The  Commission's  Investiga- 
tors and  conciliators  are  in  every  comer  of 
the  country,  speaking  for  a  NaUon  that  is 
ashamed  of  what  has  been  done  to  Its 
mlnoriUes.  Happily,  we  are  finding  that  we 
speak  to  a  growing  body  of  citizens  who  are 
anxious  to  eliminate  a  history  of  discrimina- 
tion. Some  remarkable  resulU  have  been 
achieved. 

In  many  Instances,  employers  and  unions 
have  gone  beyond  the  fact  of  a  single  com- 
plaint and  initiated  poslUve  actions  to  do 
away  with  overall  dlscrlmlnaUon.  For  ex-  /^ 
ample,  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  com- 
mitted In  the  southern  plant  of  a  major 
corporation  to  tear  down  and  rebuild  for- 
merly segregated  washrooms. 

In  another  corporation's  southern  plant, 
agreement  to  merge  horizontally  segregated 
seniority  lines  was  reached  within  the  past 
few  weeks.  Negroes  and  whites  In  Crown- 
Zellerbach's  Bogalusa.  La.,  papermlll  met 
In  New  Orleans  with  us  and  with  company 
representatives— we  took  a  step  together  that 
could  ultimately  effect  a  major  change  In  the 
rights  of  promotion  for  70.000  paper  workers 
In  the  South.  What  began  in  one  smaU  de- 
partment of  the  Bogalusa  plant  has  every 
good  chance  of  being  extended  to  other  de- 
partments of  that  plant  and  eventually 
throughout  the  Industry.  Crown-Zellerbach 
la  to  be  applauded  for  its  cooperation. 
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It  was.  In  one  view,  simply  a  question  of 
agreeing  that  persona  doing  the  same  Job 
have  the  same  chance  at  progressing,  without 
regard  to  their  race.  But  It  happened  In 
Bogalusa,  a  city  riddled  with  Klan-lnsplred 
violence.  It  Is.  then,  a  happy  omen  (or  fu- 
ture racial  peace. 

But.  we  don't  kid  ourselves.  Discrimina- 
tion In  the  United  States  la  a  very  real  and 
stubborn  fact.  It  Is.  In  many  Instances,  a 
conacloua  bigotry,  with  angry,  built-in  re- 
sistance to  the  law.  In  as  many,  or  even 
more  Instances,  discrimination  Is  uncon- 
scious or  habitual — an  entrenched  Institu- 
tional practice  and  every  bit  as  damaging. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  employers 
and  labor  unions  sometimes  move  toward 
compliance  because  they  cannot  afford  liti- 
gation or  the  unfavorable  public  Image  dis- 
crimination can  bring  them.  In  the  most 
coldblooded  corporation,  the  possibility  of 
widespread  publicity  resulting  from  a  Fed- 
eral court  suit  In  a  discrimination  case  will 
often  warm  the  blood  with  a  willingness  to 
make  practical  amends. 

Pair  employment  has  become  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  good  sense  in  other  ways.  Eco- 
nomic boycotts  and  purchasing  power  are 
factors  the  most  hardhearted  businessman 
must  reckon  with.  But  we  do  not  sell  short 
the  national  conscience.  We  approach  our 
objective  of  a  fair  chance  at  a  Job  to  the 
qualified  person  with  the  belief  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  acted,  in  the  final  analysis, 
on  the  principle  of  fairness. 

Our  assignment  under  title  VII  Is  not  Just 
a  responsibility  for  the  handling  of  com- 
plaints— Important  as  that  task  Is.  If  this 
Commission  Is  to  accomplish  fully  Its  role, 
the  afltrmatlve  action  programs  of  our  tech- 
nical assistance  division  provide  the  key. 

Therefore,  the  Commission  has  embarked 
on  a  liaison  with  the  business  and  Lndiistiial 
conununlty  to  help  establish  programs  which 
wUl  bring  about  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity for  minorities — and  help  them  qualify 
so  that  they  may  exercise  that  opportunity. 
It  is  not  enough  to  open  the  door.  We  must, 
as  President  Jotxnaon  has  reminded  us.  make 
It  possible  for  a  person  to  walk  through  that 
door. 

Within  the  coming  months,  regional  con- 
ferences will  be  hrid  Involving  eo  D.S.  cities. 
The  Commission  will  offer  a  model  merit  em- 
ployment program  to  the  business  leaders  of 
thsee  cities  and  urge  them  to  undertake 
realistic  recruiting  and  training  of  mlnoritlee 
to  qualify  for  employment. 

The  economic  boom  of  today  has  created 
one  of  the  tightest  labor  markets  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  It  is  a  basic  economic  prin- 
ciple that  the  free  private  entreprenetir 
should  make  the  broeuleet  possible  use  of  the 
available  labor  supply  in  order  to  achieve 
the  most  efficient  and  profitable  progress  and 
development  ot  his  enterprise.  Equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  Ls  simply  good  busi- 
ness. T^ere  are  large  segments  of  our  hkbor 
market  which  are  not  being  used.  In  the 
main  these  segments  are  compoeed  of 
minority  group*.  To  train  tTlem  and  seek  out 
tboee  who  are  trained,  is  a  pressing  responsi- 
bility we  all  share. 

There  U  a  story  about  three  bricklayers 
working  on  a  foundation  wall  which  explains 
the  goal  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission.  When  m  passerby  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing,  he  received 
three  different  answers. 

The  first  said:  "I'm  putting  one  damn 
brick  on  top  ot  another — the  way  they  told 
me." 

The  second  said;  "I'm  laying  bricks  to 
build  a  foundation." 

But  the  third  bricklayer  said :  "l  am  help- 
ing build  a  beautiful  pubUo  building  where 
the  welfare  of  the  NaUon  will  be  decided.' 
We  m  the  EEOC  believe  we  are  doing  mot* 
than  finding  Jobs  for  minorltlee— we  are 
bxUlding  the  foundaUon  for  the  Oreat  So- 


ciety. The  kind  of  vision  that  leads  Ameri- 
can businessmen  to  support  the  work  ot  at' 
ganlzations  like  the  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
can  make  that  foundation  unshakable. 


National  Eye  Institute  Gains  Distinguished 
Support 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yes- 
terday, March  7,  1966,  I  Introduced  H.R. 
13358,  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  NaUonal  Eye  Institute  in  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  In  my 
statement  supporting  this  legislation — 
Congressional  Rkcord  A1232 — I  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  an  institute  devoted 
to  research  on  blinding  eye  diseases, 
blindness  and  visual  defects  and  I  re- 
lated to  my  colleagues  my  experience  as 
President  of  the  National  Council  To 
Combat  Blindness,  Inc. 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  remarks,  I 
wrote  to  the  members  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Fight  for 
Sight,  requesting  their  comments  on  the 
proposed  National  Eye  Institute. 

I  have  received  the  following  replies 
from  members  of  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  as  well  as  from  others.  In- 
cluding officers  and  directors  of  the 
Plght  for  Sight  expressing  their  opinion 
on  the  proposed  legislation: 

Th»   WiLMEa   InrsTrrxTT*. 
Johns  Hopkins  HosprrAL. 
Baltimore.  Md..  February  1986. 
HtMBiMT  Tanuk. 
Congress  of  the  UrUted  State*. 
Home  of  Rfpreaentatives. 
Washii^rton..  DC. 

Okas  Congsessmai*  Tknze«:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  letter  of  February  10. 
I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  are  In- 
tereeted  In  cosponeorlng  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Congressman  PaEDsaicK  B.  Roonet,  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  a  NaUonal  Kye  InsUtute. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  this  would  do  more 
to  promote  research  Into  the  causes  of 
blindness  and  the  prevention  ot  blindness 
than  anything  else  that  could  possibly  be 
done  In  this  country. 

Last  year,  when  I  testified  before  Senator 
Hnx's  committee  with  Mr.  Julee  Stein  of 
Music  Corp.  of  America,  both  of  us  strongly 
recommended  that  a  separate  Institute  for 
eyes  be  IniUated  in  the  NTH. 

If    I    can   send    you   fxirther   Information 
about  this.  I  would  be  meet  happy  to  do 
so.     I  am  delighted  to  know  that  you  are 
going  to  cosponsor  this  bill. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

A.    B.    MAtTMEKKB,    MJ). 

New  Toik.  N.T, 
rebnuuy  12. 1999. 
Re  H.R.   12373. 
Hon.  HsaaBBT  Tenzh, 
Houae  Of/ic*  BuOdlnn, 
Wathlngto^  DjO, 

Dkab  Hmtwr:  Thank  yoa  for  acquainting 
me  with  the  proposed  Un  to  eetabllsli  a 
NaUooal  Bye  Instlttite  and  for  affordlnc  »>• 
an  opportuzU^  to  offer  my  eommenta  i»- 
gardlng  It. 


My  first  reaction  Is.  of  course,  one  of  great 
pleasure  and  deep  satisfaction.  It  U  ex- 
tremely gratifying  to  see  that  Congress  will 
soon  consider  (and  I  do  hope  will  approve 
and  adopt)  legislation  providing  for  such  an 
institute.  Clearly  a  National  Eye  Institute 
could  be  effectively  Instrumental  In  further- 
ing, improving,  and  increasing  research  In 
the  field  of  blinding  eye  diseases — the  very 
olm  and  purpose  that  has  Inspired  the  effca-ts 
of  the  Plght  for  Sight  for  almost  20  years. 
I  think  the  potential  creation  of  the  Na- 
tional B>e  Institute  Is  a  wonderful  project, 
and  I  think  you  and  Congressman  Roonet 
deserve  widespread  gratitude  and  support 
for  your  sponsorship  of  HJl.  13373. 

The  only  thought  that  occurs  to  me,  after 
a  careful  reading  of  the  proposed  act.  is 
that  (except  by  Implication)  It  does  not 
mention  the  prevention  of  blindness.  I 
realize  that  more  Intensive  research  relating 
to  blinding  eye  diseases  and  visual  disorders 
will,  as  a  consequence,  lead  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  but.  nevertheless,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  bill  might  specifically  in- 
clude reference  to  the  prevention  of  blind- 
ness among  sighted  people,  as  well  as  to 
treatment  for  those  already  afflicted.  How- 
ever, this  is  merely  an  Incidental  observa- 
tion, and  In  no  way  lessens  my  profound  re- 
gard for  HJl.  12373  as  It  now  stands,  which 
I  think  Is  Just  great. 

Thank  you  agam  for  your  very  welcome 
communication. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  and  all  good 
wishes. 

Sincerely. 

Stdnkt  A.  Matexs. 

The  UNivmsFTT  of  Iowa. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  February  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Herb^t  TENzia, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Me.  Tenzee:  I  am  in  possession  of 
your  letter  of  February  10,  IMe,  and  wish 
to  thank  you  most  warmly  for  your  Interest 
in  the  propoeal  for  a  National  Eye  Institute 
as  suggested  by  HJl.  12378  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Peed  B.  Roonxt.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  very  fine  thing.  Indeed,  If  you 
would  cosponsor  this  bilL  In  view  of  your 
great  concern  with  blindness  and  blindness 
research,  you  would  be  the  obvious  man  to 
do  so. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute erf  Neurologic  Dlseaeea  and  Blindness 
has  been  a  great  boon  to  research  on  vision 
and  eye  diseases.  e^>ectaUy  In  the  early  yeaie 
of  Its  existence  when  neurology  was  lees  pre- 
pared tlian  It  Ls  now  to  avaU  itself  of  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  Institute.  However, 
today,  as  I  understand  It.  ophthalmology 
has  materially  been  reduced  in  ite  share  and 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  National  Eye 
Institute  haa  become  most  deelrable. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  intereet  in  thle 
matter.     With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HCBMAMN  M.  BtTRIAN.  M  J3., 

Professor  of  Ophthalomology. 

The  Institute  or  Oprthalmoloot, 

THE  Peesbttekiajt  HOflPn-AL, 
New  York,  N.T..  February  14,  1966. 
Mr.  BouEXT  Tknzee, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

X3m*M  Me.  Tenzee:  Thank  you  for  your  note 
or  February  10,  1986.  I  am  wholeheartedly 
In  favor  ot  HJl.  12373. 

The  eetabllshment  of  a  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute would  have  a  major  effect  upon  our  «f- 
fcvte  to  attack  the  causes  of  blinding  disease*. 
I  would  be  bappry  to  write  In  support  ot 
thle  propeal  to  any  ot  your  colleagues  you 
think  deelrabJe. 
With  beet  wlshea. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Aetxub  Oeeakd  DeVos,  M.D. 
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Hospital   op   the   UNrvERsrrT    or 
Pennstlvania. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  February  IS,  1966. 
Herbert  Tenzer, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  February  10, 1  can  only  say  that  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  cosponsor.  and  guide  through 
Congress,  the  propoeal  for  a  National  Eye 
Institute  as  suggested  by  H.R.  12373. 

The  problem  of  eye  disease  and  blindness 
Is  becoming  increasingly  important,  particu- 
larly In  Its  geriatric  aspects.  In  my  opinion, 
ophthalmologic  research  and  teaching  would 
be  greatly  stimulated  by  a  separate  institute. 
The  Director,  of  course,  would  be  responsible 
for  eye  alone.  He  would  be  able  to  devote 
his  entire  time  to  the  program.  I  am  some- 
what concerned  that  blindness  has  not  been 
given  a  p>osltlon  as  prominent  as  cancer, 
heart  disease,  stroke  and  even  other  fields 
of  medicine  where  greater  knowledge  is 
needed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  G.  Scheie,  M.D. 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  III  .  February  15, 1966. 
Hon.  He3ibert  Tenzer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  Thank  you  for  writ- 
ing   concerning   HJl.    12373,    introduced   by 
Mr.  RooNET.     I  know  what  an  active  role  you 
played  In  the  establishment  and  subsequent 
development    of    the    National    Institute    of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  and  of 
your  desire  to  see  ophthalmic  research  flour- 
ish.    In  the  early  years  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness the  major  portion  of  their  budget  was 
diverted  to  neurology  with  the  excuse  that 
there  were  no  adequate  areas  in  which   to 
spend  research  money  wisely.     With  the  ex- 
pansion  of   ophthalmic   research    the   com- 
plaint was  that  the  research  projects  were 
not  of  comparable  quality  to  those  In  neu- 
rology.    This    misinformation    persisted    al- 
though the  research  requests  were  Judged  by 
different  committees,  with   the  neurologists 
having  one  basic  and  one  clinical  committee 
while  the  eye  programs  were  judged  solely 
by  a  basic  committee.     Now  with  the  tight- 
ened  budget   of    the   National    Institute   of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  worth- 
while  research   programs   In   ophthalmology 
already    approved    are    not    being    funded. 
Testimony   before  the   Hoxise   Subcommittee 
on    Appropriations    for    the   Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  led  to 
specific  recommendations  for  the  allocation 
of  funds  for  ophthalmic  research.     This  has 
led  to  a  sequestering  of  funxla  as  required  by 
the  exact  interpretation  of  the  subcommit- 
tees' report,  but  not  to  an  increased  dollec' 
•aaount  for  ophthalmic  research. 

It  all  points  up,  I  believe,  the  need  for  an 
Independent  institute  whose  major  atten- 
tion Is  upon  blinding  disease  and  the  mech- 
anisms of  vision.  Such  an  Institute  would 
be  able  to  attract  an  institute  director  and 
deputies  of  talents  comparable  to  other  In- 
stitutes. This  Is  not  possible  at  the  present 
time  when  a  deputy  directorship  (one  of 
several)  la  offered  ophthalmology.  I  know 
very  little  about  the  mechanism  of  Imple- 
mentation of  a  bill  such  as  that  proposing 
a  national  eye  Institute.  I  should  hope  how- 
ever that  the  actlvlUes.  laboratories,  funds. 
et  cetera  now  encompassed  In  the  blindness 
portion  of  the  National  Institute  of  Neu- 
rologloal  Diseases  and  Blindness  would  be 
t\imed  to  the  National  Eye  Institute.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  constitutes  my  major  concern 
In  respect  to  this  legislation. 
Thank  you  for  your  letter. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  W.  Neweu,,  M.D., 
Professor  and  Chairman.  Division  of 
Ophthalmology. 
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Untversitt  of  Cali»>ornla, 
San  Pranctsco  Medical  Center. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  IS,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  10  asking  for  comments  on 
the  proposal  for  a  National  E^ye  Institute  as 
suggested  by  Congressman  Fred  B.  Roonet, 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  very  happy  to  leam 
that  you  are  going  to  cosponsor  H.R.  12373. 
In  my  opinion  a  National  Eye  Institute  Is 
long  overdue  and  Is  greatly  needed  at  the 
present  time  as  a  forward  step  In  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  program  that  is  of  concern 
to  all  ophthalmologists,  and  Indeed  to  all 
Americans.  Preventable  blindness  is  a  world 
problem,  and  the  Impact  of  a  National  Eye 
Institute  would  extend  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  true  that  much  progress  has  already 
been  made  in  the  prevention  of  blindness 
through  the  efforts  of  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Institute  of  Nexxrologlcal  Dis- 
eases and  Blindness  and  such  private  found- 
ations as  the  National  Council  to  Combat 
Blindness.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness, 
and  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  A  very  much  greater  effort 
is  needed,  however.  The  fact  that  80  percent 
of  all  blindness  Is  the  result  of  diseases  whose 
causes  are  either  unknown  or  inadequately 
defined  makes  It  imperative  that  present 
research  efforts  be  multiplied  many  times. 
Fortunately,  there  Is  an  Increasing  number 
of  young  investigators  being  trained  by 
American  universities  who  would  be  avail- 
able for  this  greater  effort  if  there  were  funds 
to  support  their  work. 

As  the  director  of  a  small  eye  research 
foundation,  I  have  been  struck  by  the  bound- 
less possibilities  for  Investigation  into  the 
causes  of  blindness  and  the  means  of  pre- 
venting it.  There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind 
but  thit  we  greatly  need  the  establishment 
of  an  Eye  Institute  that  could  assume  lead- 
ership for  eye  research  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  in  any 
way  the  good  work  accomplished  by  the  Eye 
Section  of  the  NINDB,  but  such  effort  could 
be  expanded  many  times  by  an  Institute 
devoted  solely  to  eye  diseases. 

Please  feel  free  to  call  on  me  for  anything 
you  think  I  might  be  able  to  do  to  promote 
the  passage  of  H.R.  12373.    You  may  be  sure 
that  I  will  work  actively  to  that  end. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHnxD>s  Thtoeson,  M.D., 
Director,    Francis  I.  Proctor  Founda- 
tion  for  Research  in  Ophthalmology. 

University  op  Calepornia, 
San  Francisco  Medical  Center, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  16,  1966. 
Mr.  Herbert  Tenzer, 

Fifth    District,   New    York,   Congress  of  the 
United  States,  House  of  Representativet, 
House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  Thank  you  for  your  very 
nice  letter  and  it  is  good  to  hear  from  you, 
especially   from  the  exalted   Halls   of  Con- 
gress.    We  have  kept  track  of  you  through 
Mildred. 

I  had  correspondence  and  personal  com- 
munications from  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  just  been  formed  in  the 
cotmtry;  namely,  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  of  Ophthalmology.  This  or- 
ganization comprises  the  heads  of  ophthal- 
mology of  all  the  medical  schools  In  the 
United  States  and  it  might  be  well  to  get 
an  ofllclal  statement  from  the  organization. 
Tou  could  do  this  through  Dr.  A.  E.  Mau- 
menee,  John  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore 
Md. 

I  am  In  favor  of  a  separate  National  Eye 
Institute  for  the  reasons  that  It  Is  difficult 
for  the  public  and  Congress  to  be  clearly 
oriented  with  regard  to  the  exact  position 
of  eye  disease  and  their  connection  in  rela- 


tion to  neurological  diseases.  Since  the  eye 
field  also  Is  a  svirglcal  specialty  there  Is  very 
little  connection  between  Eye  and  the 
Neurological  Institute.  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  very  capable  people  who  have 
administered  the  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Blindness,  It  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  maintain  a  proper  balance  in  the 
administration  of  eye  research  and  train- 
ing. The  problems  Involved  with  blindness 
are  so  distinct  from  neurological  diseases 
that  the  two  have  no  real  connection.  Very 
little  work  has  been  done  on  prevention  of 
blindness  or  In  research  in  this  area  and  It 
has  not  been  possible  at  the  present  time  to 
properly  handle  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
I  think  that  it  can  only  be  done  through 
separate  departments. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Michael  J.  Hogan.  MJ3.. 
Professor  and  Chairman.  Department  of 

Ophtha  Imology . 

University  or  Illinois 

AT  THE  Medical  Center. 
Chicago,  III.,  February  16,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 

House     of     Representatives,     House     Office 
Building,   Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Tenzer:  I  am  glad  for 
the  opportunity  to  put  myself  on  record  as 
being  strongly  In   favor  of  a  National   Eye 
Institute  in  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 
An   institute   designed   and   operated   pri- 
marily for  research  in  the  field  of  ophthal- 
mology could,  in  my  opinion,  most  effectively 
demonstrate  Its  potential  as  a  major  factor 
in  the  Nation's  eye  health.     Such  an  insti- 
tute would  also,  I  believe,  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  having  Its  financial  needs  recog- 
nized and  met. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  you  are  plan- 
ning to  cosponsor  H.R.  12373,  as  introduced 
by  Congressman  Fred  B.  Roonet,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

If  my  memory  serves  me  right,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  Introduced  to  you  at  one 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  CouncU  To  Combat 
Blindness,  the  organization  to  which  we  In 
ophthalmology  sort  of  lovingly  refer  to  as 
Miss  Welsenfeld's  organization. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  all  the  sup- 
port you  are  giving  ophthalmology,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Peter  C.  Kronfeld.  MJ5., 
Professor    and     Head,     Department    of 
Ophthalmology. 

New  Tork.  N.Y.,  February  17.  1966. 
RcpresentaUve  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  have  your  letter  of 
February  10  concerning  the  proposal  for  a 
National  Eye  Institute. 

At  first  glance,  this  would  appear  to  be  a 
good  Idea.  However,  before  really  giving  you 
a  considered  answer,  I  should  like  to  know 
how  much  money  was  appropriated  for  re- 
search In  neurology  and  how  much  for  re- 
search m  ophthalmology  during  the  past  6 
years. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  will  give  this 
matter  further  thought  and  communicate 
with  you  again. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sam  Saltzman. 

Washington  UNrvERsrrY, 

School  of  Medicine, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February  18,  1966. 
Mr.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tenzer:  I  am  most  enthuslasUc 
about  the  proposal  of  Congressman  Boonet 
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for  a  NaUonal  Eye  InsUtute.  Such  an  ln«tt- 
tut«  will  afford  thoe«  of  ua  tnt«reat«d  In  ey« 
research  with  the  opportunity  for  inveatigat- 
Ing  causes  and  means  of  prevenUon  of  blind- 
ing diseases. 

I  would  Uke  to  encourage  you  In  every  way 
I  can  to  cosponsor  the  proposal. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

BnNAH>  BccKxm.  If  J}.. 
Professor  and  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Ophthalmology. 

UNivxaarrr  or  CALirommA. 

SCROOL  or  MZBICINK. 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  February  21,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbext  Tkmzxe. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DsAS  CoNcaxssMAM  TkNzzx:  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  comments  concerning  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Bye  Institute,  may  I 
state  that  I  wholeheardedly  endorse  this 
proposed  legislation  and  am  pleased  to  know 
that  you  are  planning  to  consponsor  this 
amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Prior  to  receiving  your  communication.  I 
wrote  Congressman  Alphonzo  Bbx.  repre- 
sentaUve  of  the  district  In  which  I  reside. 
Indicating  my  support  for  this  proposed 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

BSAOLKT  R.  STSAATSMA.  M  D  . 

Professor  of  Surgery  and  Chief, 

Division,  of  Ophthalmology 

New  Tosk  UNrvnarrr 

School  or  Medicine. 
Nev  York.  NY..  February  24,  1966. 
Hon   Hessebt  Tknzbb. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Ub.  TEMzn:  May  I  express  niy  gratl- 
flcaUon  at  being  asked  to  discuss  the  pro- 
posal for  a  National  Eye  Institute.  Introduced 
as  H.R.  12373  by  Congressman  Roowet.  lam 
heartily  In  favor  ofthla  measiu^  which  will 
to  a  long  way  toward  meeUng  one  of  the  most 
critical  needs  In  the  health  status  of  the 
Nation.  For  a  good  many  years  the  problems 
o<  the  eye  have  been  subsumed  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  and  very  good  work  has  most 
assuredly  been  carried  out.  It  Is  presently 
clear,  however,  that  we  have  evolved  far  be- 
yond th«  abilities  of  a  Joint  Institute  to 
adequately  serve  the  problems  of  blindness. 
Under  the  programs  initiated  by  the  NENDB 
freat  progress  has  been  made  in  establUh- 
Ing  flrst-rate  departmenu  of  ophthalmology 
and  alBUated  research  units  around  the 
country  along  with  the  dereJopment  and 
training  of  personnel  dedicated  to  research 
careers  In  vision.  The  Ume  has  now  come 
to  divorce  the  field  of  vision  from  Its  sub- 
sidiary role  within  an  Institute  whose  pri- 
mary responalblltlee  and  concerns  have  re- 
lated to  matters  other  than  the  eye  and 
vision.  To  be  sure,  there  are  Ues  that  bind 
ophthalmology  and  vision  to  the  general  field 
of  neurological  science  and  these  Ues  must  be 
malnuined  but  the  unique  problems  of  the 
eye  now  require  an  administrative  organiza- 
tion which  can  devote  its  efforts,  undiluted, 
to  the  study  and  the  ImplemenUUon  of  pro^ 
grams  of  bcuic  research  and  training  centered 
on  vision  and  blindness. 

I  predict  a  great  Increase  In  productivity 
of  programs  In  vision  under  the  aegis  of  a 
National  Eye  Institute.  The  disadvantages 
of  IsolaUon  from  the  Institute  of  Neiux>logy 
will  be  more  than  made  up  in  the  enhanced 
stress  which  wlU  rightfully  be  placed  upon 
vUual  problems.  The  introduction  of  thU 
bUl  by  Congressman  Roomr.  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  a  merited  and  neoeasary  evolutionary 
step  in  the  maturation  of  a  discipline  which 
is  more  than  able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
and  which  must  achieve  Independence  if  the 


problems  of  blindness  are  ultimately  to  be 
resolved. 

I.  therefore,  enthusiastically  endorse  your 
cosponsorship  of  this  most  important  and 
progressive  bill. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OOOOWIK  M.  BSEININ,  M  D,. 

Professor  and  Chairman. 

PrrrsBuacH,  Ps.,  February  25, 1966. 
Mr.  HEEBEar  Tsmzkb. 

V.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Cannon  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Hkkbkkt:  Sorry  we  did  not  have  time 
to  discuss  proposal  for  National  Eye  InsUtute 
bill.  HR.  18373— as  presented  by  Fbed  B. 
RooNET.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  at  our 
meeUng  of  February  14.  This  proposal  has 
been  under  consideration  for  about  a  year. 
At  our  SAC  meeting  last  June,  the  members 
that  I  was  able  to  speak  to.  were  about 
equally  divided  on  the  subject. 

Since  receiving  your  letter.  I  have  done 
some  checking  with  the  leaders  of  various 
private  agencies  who  would  be  vitally  Intcr- 
*"**<1 — '•.  J-  M.  Ulmer.  secretary.  National 
PoundaUon  for  Eye  Research— a  paper  orga- 
nlaaUon  but  with  political  Influence;  Dr. 
John  Perree,  National  Society;  Dr.  Arthur 
Keeney,  Secretary,  National  Commission  for 
RMMrch  In  Ophthalmology  and  Blindness, 
director  of  WUls  Eye  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
and  a  new  member  of  our  SAC.  I  also  tried 
to  get  hold  of  David  Weeks.  execuUve  di- 
rector. Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  but 
he  was  out  of  town  until  next  week. 

Dr.  Keeney  gave  me  the  most  Important 
factual  information.  He  personally  Is  very 
much  in  favor  of  it.  Ho  advised  that  at  a 
meeting  in  Chicago  January  30,  of  one  of 
the  professional  associations,  attended  by 
most  of  the  leading  ophthalmologisu  In  the 
country,  the  news  release  of  Januijy  27.  and 
Congressman  Roonet's  bill  was  discussed 
fully  and  they  were  nearly  100  percent  In 
favor  of  It. 

I  think  this  Is  very  good  because  the 
ophthalmologuts  have  been  riding  on  the 
coattolls  of  the  NaUonal  Committee  for  Re- 
search in  Neurological  Disorders,  who  have 
been  very  active  through  Col.  Luke  Qulnn. 
Washington  lobbyist.  In  getting  appropria- 
tion Increases  for  the  National  Institute 
for  Neurological  Diaeasea  and  BUndness 
(NINDB) .  Keeney  said  the  ophthalmologists 
realize  that  U  they  dont  get  behind  this  bill 
and  get  off  the  seat  of  their  panta,  that  the 
optometrUU  are  going  to  take  the  play  away 
from  them,  through  the  Influence  of  the 
brother  of  RepresentaUve  Johm  FVxmbtt, 
who  through  some  connection  in  Bethesda. 
Is  strong  for  the  optometrists. 

The  ophthalmologisu  feel  they  have 
enough  "get  up  and  go"  to  do  their  own 
lobbying  through  their  influenUai  paUenu 
and  contacU  and  they  will  be  able  gradu- 
ally to  obtain  appropriation  to  fund  the 
program  that  is  now  working  out  to  some 
degree  through  the  NINDB. 

I  also  understand  that  Research  for  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness — through  a  Gallup 
poll  conducted  last  November— found  that 
the  loss  of  sight  Is  the  second  Illness  feared 
by  the  public.  ThU  U  mentioned  in 
RooNETs  "fact  sheet."  Jules  Stein,  chair- 
man, MCA.,  as  well  as  chairman  of  Re- 
search for  Prevention  of  Blindness,  is  spon- 
soring this  through  Roonet,  who  was  a  pa- 
tient of  one  of  Mr.  Stein's  very  close,  friendly 
ophthalmologists.  ThU  U  aU  background 
for  your  information. 

Dr.  John  Ferree  of  the  society  told  me  thU 
was  going  to  be  discussed  Thursday  after- 
noon by  their  executive  committee  and  ha 
could  not  give  an  official  opinion  until  after 
the  meeting  but  he  personally  was  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  bllL  J.  M.  Ulmer,  ol 
Cleveland,  has  the  same  opinion. 

I  have  not  dlacuaaed  thU  with  Mlldivd 
yet  but  I  personally  think  It  would  b*  m 


wonderful  thing  for  the  .expansion  of  eye 
research.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
planning  to  cosponsor  the  bill.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  one  thing  that  I  dont 
think  Is  Included.  If  and  when  the  bill 
passes,  and  I  surely  hope  It  will,  it  will 
probably  take  3  to  5  years  before  appropri- 
ations are  established,  building  complex  se- 
cured or  built;  that  Is. 

Haven't  Umt  to  finish  this  today.  In  the 
meantime.  I  have  talked  to  P«a>  Roonxt 
and  his  executive  secretary.  Leonard  Ran- 
dolph. Will  try  and  complete  my  report  the 
first  of  the  week.  Keep  well.  Best  wUhes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I  S.     AOEl^HETM. 

FiCHT  FOB  Sight, 
New  York.  NY..  February  25.  1966. 
Hon.  Hexbbbt  Tenzek, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatiies, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa.thington.  DC. 

Deab  Hebbekt:  Only  now  am  I  able  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  February  10.  ask- 
ing for  my  opinion  with  regard  to  a  National 
Eye  Institute. 

Although  I  have  a  very  definite  opinion, 
based  on  my  almost  20  years  of  service  as 
executive  director  of  the  Fight  for  Sight,  I 
wanted  the  views  of  leaders  in  the  field  of 
ophthalmolc^,  many  of  whom  serve  on  our 
scientific  advisory  committee  and  others 
with  whom  I  am  In  contact. 

I  should  like  you  to  know  that  all  are  ex- 
tremely enthusiastic  and  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute  U  past 
due  and  mandatory  in  order  that  the  neces- 
sary progress  be  made  In  the  fight  against 
blinding  ey«  diseases  which,  as  you  know, 
are  on  the  increase. 

ThU  consensus  from  particularly  qualified 
and  conversant  men  in  the  field  of  sight, 
underlines  my  own  conviction  that  a  sep- 
arate Institute  concerned  with  vUual  Im- 
patrmenu  and  blinding  eye  diseases  U  vital. 
I  wish  to  go  on  record  In  urging  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Eye  Institute,  and 
hope  I  may  have  the  opportunity  to  testify 
on  tu  behalf  during  the  hearings. 

I  appreciate  your  own  Interest  In  thU  mat- 
ter, but  then  again.  In  view  of  your  associa- 
tion with  the  Fight  for  Sight  over  the  years, 
first  as  a  director,  then  vice  president  and 
then  president,  an  office  you  still  hold  de- 
spite your  many  other  commitments — I  can 
only  say  that  thU  U  an  extension  of  the 
leadership  you  have  already  given  In  the 
effort  to  conquer  blinding  eye  dlseasea. 

With  continued  appreciation  for  your  de- 
Totlon  to  the  cause  of  preventing  blindness, 
and  kind  personal  regauxls. 
Sincerely, 

MajMlBB   WnSENFCLO, 

Founder  and  Executit>e  Director. 

BasCom  Paumzs  Eye  Iwstu'ute. 

Miami.  Fla..  February  28.  1966. 
Hon.  Hekbebt  TENTzai, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Tkmsai:  l  have  been  Impressed 
with  the  interests  of  ophthalmologUU 
around  the  country  in  the  bill  introduced 
by  Congressman  Fred  B.  Roonet.  of  Penn- 
sylvania. H  R.  12373. 

Recently,  at  a  meeting  of  imlverslty  pro- 
fessors, the  significance  of  thU  bill  was 
discussed  and  there  was  unanimous  opinion 
that  everything  should  be  done  to  establish 
a  NaUonal  Eye  InsUtute.  We  are  aU  con- 
vinced, as  Mr.  RooNKT  has  so  aptly  put  it, 
"that  the  enactment  of  thU  bill  Into  law 
and  the  resulUng  establishment  of  a  National 
Bye  Institute  will  b«  the  most  important 
step  ever  taken  to  rid  mankind  of  the  soourxe 
of  blindness." 

I  hope  that  you  wtll  see  your  way  dear 
to  lend  your  support  to  thU  bill  and  that 
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by  next  year  we  will  be  well  on  the  way  to 
eetablUhing  such  an  Institute. 
Sincerely, 

Edwabd  W.  D.  Norton,  M.  D., 
Professor  and  Chairman  Department  of 
Ophthalmology. 

The  Cttt  or  New  York, 

0»nCE  of  HOtTSINO  akd 

DBVELOPMiaTr  Coordinator, 
New  York.  N.Y..  March  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  TKtrzxB. 
House  of  Representatives, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Herb  :  I  have  read  the  bill  proposing  a 
National  Eye  Institute  which  you  are  plan- 
ning to  cosponsco-  with  Representative 
RooKET.  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  the  bill  U  great.  However,  I  have 
two  comments : 

1.  Are  the  necessary  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  bill,  and 

2.  I  believe  that  somebody  from  our  orga- 
nization should  be  Included  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council,  if  consonant  with  sec- 
tion 452A,  as  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  Z.  Nelson, 
Deputy    Coordinator    of    Housing    and 
Development. 

The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital, 
Nev)  York,  N.Y..  March  2, 1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessman  Tenzer:  There  are 
many  cogent  reasons  for  the  establtehment  of 
a  National  Eye  Institute  and  I  do  feel  that 
the  Fight  for  Sight  and  National  Council  to 
Combat  Blindness  should  support  this  vigor- 
ously. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Irving  H.  Leopold,  M.D. 

Woodmere,  N.T., 

March  2, 1966. 
Congressman  Herbert  7'enzer, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Congressman  Tenzer:   I  am  in  full 
support  to  Congressman  Fred  B.  Roonbt's 
(Pennsylvania)    proposal  to  establUh  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  A.  Gold,  M.D. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

JIfarcft  2,  1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
House  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Herb:  Thanks  for  your 
enclosures  on  HR.  12373.  I  can  see  the  need 
for  a  separate  institute;  but  I  also  see  In- 
herent dangers.  The  public  wants  eye  dU- 
eases  cured  and  prevented.  The  optometrists 
want  greater  status— and  thU  bill  wUl  offer 
them  an  opportunity  to  attain  that  by 
wasting  millions  on  so-called  vision  re- 
search. I  am  for  thU  bill  if  it  Is  emphasized 
in  the  bill  that  the  prevenUon  and  cure  of 
blindness  U  the  chief  goal  of  the  Institute. 
Sincerely, 

Dan  M.  Gordon,  M.D. 

Harrt  Moss  Jeweler, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  March  3,  1966. 
Congressman  Herbert  Tenzer. 
Hcnise  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Herbert:  I  have  Just  returned  from 
a  lengthy  trip,  and  I  was  pleasantly  sur- 
prised to  have  received  your  letter  advising 
me  of  the  intention  to  open  a  National  Eye 
Institute.     Certainly,  I  am  all  for  it. 

In  my  poslUon  as  national  vice  president 
of  Fight  for  Sight,  we  have  always  urged 
what  you  have  ouUlned  In  your  proposed 
bill. 


A  National  Eye  Institute  baa  long  been 
needed  and  will  help  oonmUeas  upon  count- 
less of  thousands.  Had  there  been  a  Na- 
tional Eye  Institute  my  sight  might  have 
been  saved. 

You  have  my  complete  support,  and  If  there 
Is  anything  further  I  can  do  to  help  pass 
this  measure;  please  do  not  bestiate  to  call 
on  me. 

I  trust  you  are  enjoying  good  health,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  in  the 
very  near  future. 
Kind  regards, 

Harrt   Moss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  support  for  the  bill 
Is  to  establish  a  National  Eye  Institute, 
illustrated  by  the  correspondence  which 
I  have  quoted  above,  is  encouraging  and 
should  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
The  need  for  a  new  program  to  assist 
the  fight  against  blinding  eye  diseases 
is  clear  and  I  urged  my  colleagues  to 
join  this  effort  to  establish  a  National 
Eye  Institute. 
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One  Citizen's  View  on  Southeast  Asia 
Polil^y 

^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   1»EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald-Joumal.  The  letter,  written 
by  Rabbi  Jacob  H.  Epstein,  Is  an  excel- 
lent presentation  of  one  citizen's  views 
on  UJ3.  policy  In  southeast  Asia.  I  con- 
sidered it  thought  provoking  and  be- 
lieved that  other  Members  of  Congress 
would  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  read  it: 

To  the  Herald- Joitrnal: 

Although  we  can  sympathize  with  the 
humanitarian  Impulses  of  the  church  and 
other  groups  who  vehemently  protest  the  In- 
volvement and  escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam by  the  United  States,  yet  It  is  neverthe- 
less noteworthy  the  lack  of  comprehension 
envlnced  by  these  groups  as  to  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  conflict. 

By  now  It  should  be  quite  clear  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  being  used  as  a  testing  ground 
by  the  Red  Chinese  for  their  mlUtant  Ideol- 
ogy. It  makes  little  difference  if  it's  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  or  another  Chinese  puppet  who  U  in 
power  and  must  bow  to  the  Chinese  masters, 
we  know  that  it  U  the  determination  of  the 
Red  Chinese  to  prove  to  the  entire  world  that 
the  West  Is  weak  and  disunited  and  cannot 
stand  up  against  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
Communist  revolution. 

In  Its  ideological  struggle  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  Red  Chinese  also  want  to  prove  that 
such  terms  as  coexistence  and  mutual  under- 
standing with  the  West  are  sheer  nonsense. 
Therefore,  any  means  within  reason  can  b« 
used  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  school 
of  militant  Red  Chinese  communism. 

It  matters  little  If  millions  of  people  will 
perish  as  a  result.  To  the  Red  Chinese  hu- 
man life  Is  the  most  expendable  Item  In 
their  program  for  global  conquest.  If  a 
country  loses  Its  Inhabitants  through  war, 
then  the  Red  Chinese  can  always  pour  In 
their  hordes  to  fill  the  gap. 

America  is  today  the  only  country  In  the 
entire  world  that  U  making  a  real  stand 


against  communism.  Even  Its  former  allies 
for  whom  she  gave  so  much  are  deserting 
her.  It  is  therefore  tragic  to  note  that  Amer- 
icans act  so  dissident  and  cause  disunity 

Whenever  protest  marches  take  place  and 
national  leaders  vent  their  opposition,  the 
Bed  Chinese  gloat.  Their  propaganda  organs 
blow  up  every  act  of  protest  to  Impress  the 
Chinese  people  that  America  Is  weak  and  dis- 
united. 

Really,  what  I  fail  to  understand  U  why  it 
has  suddenly  become  so  fashionable  to  pro- 
test loudly.  If  I  recaU  during  the  Second 
World  War  when  millions  of  people  were 
sent  to  their  fiery  graves  by  the  most  brutal 
murders  ever  perpetrated,  nary  a  protest  was 
heard.  In  1959,  when  Red  China  plunged 
into  Tibet  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent people  were  ruthlessly  murdered,  lit- 
tle protest  was  heard.  When  the  Egyptian 
Dictator  Nasser  sent  60,000  Egyptian  troops 
to  Yemen,  and  they  massacred  thousands  of 
Arabs,  I  did  not  see  any  picketing  of  the 
Egyptian  Embassy.  No  pipsqueak  students 
have  protested  against  the  Chinese  penetra- 
tion Into  many  other  countries.  And  pray 
what  are  Red  Chinese  advisers  doing  in  Syria? 
It  seems  that  only  the  United  States  can 
do  wrong  by  sending  lU  troops  to  fight  com- 
munism. Ruthless  war  by  other  people  U 
perfectly  permissible. 

Perhaps  these  groups  do  not  realize  that  if 
the  United  States  should  ever  retreat  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  Red  Chinese  gain  their  covet- 
ed victory,  it  will  only  mark  the  beginning 
of  a  far  bloodier  and  costlier  series  of  con- 
flicts. As  with  the  evU  Hitler  whenever  he 
won  a  victory.  It  only  whetted  his  enormous 
appetite  until  he  tried  to  swallow  the  entire 
world. 

If  Instead  of  being  dissident,  we  would 
show  determination  to  back  our  Government, 
our  enemies  might  be  brought  to  their  senses 
and  realize  that  their  militancy  will  not  pre- 
vail. Only  then  can  the  Red  Chinese  war- 
lords order  the  North  Vietnamese  to  end 
the  conflict.  I  doujjt  that  the  Red  Chinese 
will  remain  intransigent  In  the  face  of  real 
American  unity.  These  Reds  may  be  ruth- 
less but  they  have  probably  studied  some  his- 
tory and  even  they  would  not  dare  plunge 
this  whole  globe  into  a  war  of  annihilation. 
Rabbi  Jacob  H.  Epstein. 


A  Polish-American  Art  Exhibition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  mew  jesset 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  MarcTi  8, 1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  5.  1966,  I  was  pleased  to  attend 
an  exhibition  of  the  art  of  Bernard 
Lewandowski,  sponsored  by  the  Polish- 
American  Youth  Association  of  Passaic 
N.J. 

The  artist  who  created  the  impressive 
paintings  now  resides  in  Passaic.  He 
was  bom  In  Poland,  and  studied  at  the 
Kracow  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  imtll  the 
war.  Leaving  Poland  in  1945,  he  studied 
In  Paris,  and  after  18  years  in  Prance  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  His  works 
can  be  found  in  many  private  collections, 
and  also  in  museums  in  his  native  land. 

I  am  proud  to  have  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Lewandowskl's  stature  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  represent,  and  I 
compliment  the  Polish -American  Youth 
Association  of  Passaic  for  its  contrlbu- 
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tlon  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  community 
in  sponsoring  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Lew- 
andowski's  stimulating  work. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coMKBcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  I  filed  legislation  to  reverse  the 
Customs  Bureau's  recent  adoption  of  new 
guidelines  for  the  appraisement  of  im- 
ported rubber-soled  canvass  footwear. 
At  that  time.  I  pointed  out  that  the  Cus- 
tom Bureau's  action  constituted  a  dras- 
tic reduction  of  the  tariff  traditionally 
applied  to  these  goods,  and  that  this 
reduction  posed  a  serious  threat  to  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  domestic  foot- 
wear industry.  A  recent  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  Pfebruary  25.  1908.  Issue  of 
the  Naugatuck  News  sumarlzed  the  con- 
cern of  the  many  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  who  depend  upon  the 
continued  vitality  of  this  domestic  In- 
dustry for  their  Uvellhood.  and  I  have 
imanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues. 

No   JCVtmCATIOH 

We  are  qtilte  pleaaed  with  the  proposed 
leglalatlon  filed  by  Oongressman  Johk  Mon- 
AGAN  to  correct  the  '"highly  dlscrUnlnatory" 
action  of  the  Customs  Bureau  when  that 
agency  recently  lowered  tariffs  on  rubber- 
soled  canvas  footwear. 

The  Monag&n  bill  would  reestablish  th* 
Presidential  proclamation  of  1933.  which  set 
tariffs  on  such  products  at  the  high  cost 
of  American  production  (now  approximately 
$3.66  per  pair).  The  new  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Customs  Bureau  this  past 
mo^th  would  base  tariffs  on  the  lowest  of  do- 
mestic production  (about  90  cents).  Obyl- 
ously.  the  new  tariff  Is  based  upon  a  much 
cheaper  shoe  than  Is  produced  by  most  of 
the  leading  manufacturers  of  rubber-soled 
canvas  footwear. 

We  doubt  Lf  the  Customs  Bureau  can 
J^istlfy  the  recent  acUoa  which  was  taken. 
Economically  It  doesnt  make  sense.  The 
moTs  will  tlirow  American  workers  out  of 
Jobs  in  order  that  workers  In  foreign  coun- 
tries wlU  b«  employed.  It  Is  obviously  a 
pollUcaJ  favor  for  a  few  Importers  of  foreign- 
made  products — all  at  th«  expense  of  the 
American  worklngman  and  American 
industry. 

In  taking  the  action,  the  Customs  Bureau 
Ignored  the  pleas  of  union  and  management 
officials  as  well  as  the  advice  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  We  seriously  question  the  mo- 
tives of  Customs  Bureau  officials. 

E\en  under  the  12  65  base,  the  imports  of 
foreign  made  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear 
has  increased  from  40.000  pair  in  1964  to 
31  million  pair  in  1965.  A  fantastic  rlss 
during  an  1 1  year  period. 

What  wlU  happen  nowt  The  floodgates 
are  open.  One  would  suspect  that  tba 
Customs  Bureau  has  mad*  It  a  goal  to  de- 
stroy the  rubber  footwear  Industry  in  thla 
country. 

NoUng  the  figures  which  show  tlie  fan- 
tastic increase  In  competing  forelgn-mads 
products,  on*  would  think  conslderatton 
would  be  glren  to  raising  tariff  barrloa.  no« 
lowering  them. 


It  U  appalling  to  us  to  note,  that  the 
Customs  Bureau  has  not  been  collecting  the 
tariffs  on  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear  for 
the  past  3  years — and  now  wants  to  make  the 
90-cent  base  retroactive  to  February  4.  1963. 
when  evaluations  on  such  products  were 
suspended. 

As  Oongressman  Momaoan  put  it.  "Now, 
after  postponing  the  Importers"  obligation  to 
pay  any  tariffs  for  3  years,  the  Bureau  is 
retroactively  reducing  the  tariff  which  has 
accrued  during  that  period.  In  view  of  the 
large  Federal  revenue  loss  Involved."  Con- 
gressman MoNAGAN  feels  the  matter  deserves 
more  study.  We  feel  a  full  Investigation  is 
called  for. 

Previotisly,  the  Customs  Bureau  reduced 
tariffs  on  rubber  overshoes  under  similar 
circumstances.  Statistics  reveal  tliat  in  1955 
only  185.413  pairs  of  waterproof  footwear 
were  imported  from  foreign  countries.  But 
by  1963.  when  the  duties  were  lower,  ths 
level  had  advanced  to  more  than  13.8  mU- 
Uon — and.  it  is  somewtiat  higher  now. 

We  call  upon  the  entire  Connecticut  con- 
gressional delegation  to  take  up  the  fight. 
Not  Just  Naugatuck  stands  to  suffer,  but 
the  Ufe  of  an  entire  American  industry  Is 
at  stake. 


Voice  of  Democracy  Contest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

OP    WASHlNOTOa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
introduce  into  the  Rkcord  of  today's 
proceedings  a  great  essay.  These  inspir- 
ing words  were  written  by  Miss  Linda  A. 
Gowing,  of  Bellevue,  Wa*h.  With  them 
she  won  the  top  award  for  the  State  of 
Wasiiington  In  the  volce-of-democracy 
contest  sponsored  In  our  State  and  na- 
tionwide by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  Its  ladies  auxiliary. 

We,  and  aU  Americans,  could  profit  by 
reading  this  young  lady's  definition  of 
democracy. 

VOICS  OP  Democbact 
(By  Linda  A.  Gowing) 

A  young  girl  stared  into  the  barren  hills 
Of  Letcher  County,  Ky.  She  embraced  ths 
cracked  flgurlne  of  a  Madonna  and  child. 
Her  life:  a  void.    Who  am  I? 

An  Argentine  farmer  walked  tiis  dead  land. 
Ha  pulled  from  the  earth  a  rusted  stalk  of 
wheat.  His  fields:  a  wasteland.  Why  am  I 
tiere? 

A  Negro  boy  struggled  to  recite  the  Pledge 
of  AllegUnce.  Nigger,  nigger.  His  status: 
subhuman.    Where  am  I  going? 

"And  the  Lord  Ood  formed  man  out  of  ths 
diut  of  the  earth  and  breathed  into  tvlm  ths 
breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
being."* 

Living  beings,  all  of  them.  And  what  has 
democracy  created  for  each?  The  answer: 
Identity,  a  sense  of  worth,  integrity. 

Ths  young  girl  today  wears  shoes:  she  can 
print  her  name,  and  sing  "America,  the 
BeautlfuL"  she  is  a  child  of  God. 

Ths  South  American  farmer  plants  his 
crop*  in  Irrigated  land.  His  children  tuive 
bread — and  his  children  have  laughter.  Hs 
lias  found  a  place,  a  purpose. 

The  Negro  boy  is  learning  the  meaning  ot 
ths  words.  "One  nation,  under  God.  indi- 
visible, with  Uberty  and  JusOce  for  all," 

Democracy  does  tliat.  It  Is  a  spirit,  a  thing 
that  breathes,  a  fire  sometimes,  but  it  Is  vital. 
And  It  is  very  specific. 


To  the  jwung  girl,  democracy  becomes  a 
pair  of  shoes,  and  a  government  that  cared 
enough  to  extend  its  concern  to  the  welfare 
of  her  family. 

To  the  fanner,  democracy  became  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  a  man  who  puts  the  power  of  his 
heart  into  the  strength  of  his  hands. 

And  to  the  Negro  boy,  democracy  became 
the  simple  gesture  of  standing  among  white 
children,  hand  to  his  heart,  pledging  "lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all." 

All  three  of  these  human  beings  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  democracy. 

How  then  do  I  participate  in  democracy? 
How  do  I  assess  it?  How  define?  And  what 
is  the  prospect  for  my  generation? 

Here's  my  answer.  Democracy  is  not  meas- 
\ired  In  antlbaillstlc  missiles,  nor  world  mar- 
keting computers,  nor  even  In  man"s  con- 
quest of  the  outer  universe.  It  Is  now  power, 
nc*  wealth,  nor  triumph.  My  democracy  Is 
measxired  not  by  things,  but  Instead,  by  com- 
plex and  simple — ever  fallible  human  beings. 
Generations  are  made  up  of  those  people.  I 
am  as  fallible  as  the  next — as  hopeful — as 
fearfuL  My  generation,  though.  Is  going  to 
be  that  government  that  puts  shoes  on  the 
Kentucky  girl.  My  generation  Is  going  to  be 
the  compassionate  hand  of  the  Peace  Corps 
in  Argentina.  We  wiU  be  also  the  soldier, 
the  Rabbi,  the  mother.  So  we  take  our  part, 
invent  our  personal  share. 

Democracy  Is  a  working  thing.  And  It  Is 
a  pretty  down-to-earth  thing.  I'm  Involved 
In  it.  too.  as  all  of  us  are.  We're  already  a 
part  of  it.  KUler  diseases,  racial  confilct,  in- 
ternational tensions,  the  population  explo- 
sion.   These  Issues  are  very  specific  too. 

And  we  shall  meet  them.  I  am  making  an 
Investment  in  democracy.  I  am  committed 
by  birth,  circumstances,  volition,  and  pride. 
Multiply  this  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  high  school  students  across  this  country — 
and  you  see  the  future  is  proud,  clear,  and 
triumphant. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP   TENNESSB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  QUTLLE3J.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
cern of  our  people  over  the  Inflationary 
trend  of  our  economy  has  been  increas- 
ing for  the  past  several  months. 

The  sharp  rise  In  prices,  the  additional 
costs  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
restoration  of  some  excise  taxes  are  but 
a  few  of  the  factors  that  are  giving  im- 
petus to  this  deep  concern. 

Just  yesterday  we  were  all  shocked  to 
see  the  stock  market  take  its  worse  loss 
since  November  1963. 

Recently  the  newspapers  In  my  district 
have  frequently  discussed  this  subject, 
and  I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
their  comments  on  the  present  situation. 
[Prom  the  Bristol  (Tenn.)  Herald  Courier, 
Feb.  34,  19661 
A  DoLXAR'a  Valitk 

"How  Real  Is  InfiaOon  In  the  U.S.?" 

That  is  the  title  of  an  article  Iq  the  Jan- 
uary 34  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
It  is  aoocmpanied  by  a  full-page  chart  which 
makes  Informative,  and  woeful,  reading. 

Assume  tliat  the  1966  dollar  was  worth  100 
centa.  On  that  basis,  your  present  food  dollar 
lias  lost  15  cents  In  value;  your  rent  dollar 
13  cents:  your  home-buudlng  dollar  20  cents: 
your  college-cost  dollar  24  cents;  your  auto 
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repair  dollar  20  cents.  So  it  goes,  down  the 
list  of  the  tilings  we  use  and  buy. 

All  In  all,  the  magazine  says,  your  cost  of 
living  dollar  has  lost  15  cents  In  its  buying 
power  over  a  mere  10-year  period.  It  doesn't 
take  an  expert  in  higher  mathematics  to  fig- 
tire  out  what  will  happen  if  that  trend  con- 
tinues— or  worse,  accelerates. 

And  accelerate  it  undoubtedly  will  if  the 
creation  of  huge  deficits  continues.  The  big 
domc£tlo  question  now  Is  whether  Oongress 
will  take  steps  to  protect  what  is  left  of  your 
dollar's  value,  by  really  applying  a  heavy  blue 
pencU  to  nonessential  spending. 

IFrom    the    Beaunlt   Splnnerette,    February 
1966] 
Inflation  Signs  Obvious 
Although  labor  union  leaders  last  month 
were  saying  tliat  they  saw  no  danger  of  Infla- 
tion, the  Department  of  Labor  hoisted  one 
dear  sign,  a  0.4-percent  Jump  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

This  was  the  increase  of  the  several  preced- 
ing months. 

The  key  reason  for  the  price  increases  was 
not  hard  to  find,  according  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Union 
wages  have  been  booming. 

In  manufacturing  in  1965,  the  average  wage 
Increase  was  45  percent  higher  than  the  aver- 
age for  the  preceding  5  years.  This  was 
coupled  with  a  25-percent  drop  in  the  aver- 
age worker's  Increase  in  productivity. 

Here  is  an  analysis,  based  on  Labor  Deport- 
ment statistics: 

1960-64:  Average  Increase  in  hourly  earn- 
ings In  manufacturing,  2.9  percent;  1966 — 
4.2  percent. 

1960-64:  Average  increase  In  worker  pro- 
ductivity, 3.4  percent;  1965—2.5  percent. 

In  the  construction  industry,  the  situation 
was  worse.  Latest  Labor  Department  flg\ires 
show  that  wages  and  fringe  benefits  are  rising 
4.8  percent  annually.  As  a  consequence,  con- 
struction costs  in  1965  rose  roughly  3  percent. 
Altliough  labor  leaders  may  not  see  them, 
the  danger  signs  of  Inflation  are  clear  to 
others.    Wage  restraint  obviously  Is  needed  In 

IFrom  the  Jonesboro  (Tenn.)  Herald  & 
Tribune,  March  1966] 
A  New  Class  op  Poor 
There  Is  skepticism,  within  both  parties 
that  the  deficit  for  the  1967  fiscal  year  can 
be  held   to  »l  8  billion,  as  forecast  by  the 
President  In  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
The    projected    budget    Is    $112.8    blUion. 
Anticipated  revenues  are  till  billion.     The 
skeptics    feel,    for    one    thing    that    actual 
spending  will  run  weU  beyond  the  anticipated 
figure — no  one,  for  example,  can  now  tell  how 
cosOy  the  Vietnam  war,  which  Is  being  oon- 
stanUy  escalated,  will  be.    And  they  feel,  for 
another  thing,  that  revenues  wlU  not  reach 
the   estimates   even   if   Congress   goes   along 
With    the   Presidential   request   to   relmpose 
certain  of  the  recently  reduced  Federal  excise 
taxes,  which  is  doubtful. 

The  trouble  Ues  In  the  effort  to  wage  a 
costly  war  on  the  one  hand— while  embark- 
ing on  all  manner  of  social  welfare  projects 
on  the  other.  We  find  its  fruits  in  Increased 
Inflation.  The  Portland  Oregonlan  made  a 
cogent  comment  In  these  words:  "The  truth 
Is  that  Inflation  and  the  Government's  vast 
spending  to  help  the  poor  have  already 
created  a  new  level  of  poverty  above  the  old. 
Ask  anyone  whose  welfare  or  veterans  bene- 
fits have  been  out  back  because  of  the  other 
pocket  addition  of  social  security  benefits 
Ask  anyone  struggUng  on  a  fixed  Income  In 
reUrement.  There  has  been  created  a  new 
class  of  poor." 

There  will  be  more  new  classes  of  poor  If 
present  Inflation  breeding  policies,  based  on 
a  guns  and  butter,  too"  philosophy,  prevaiL 
This  is  the  fact  that  now  confronts  CongreM. 
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[The  KnoxrUle  (Tenn.)  News-SenUnel. 
Feb.  28,  1966  J 
How  Do  W*  BrAND  on  Inpt.ation? 
President     Johnson's     administration     at 
times  seems  to  be  taking  a  serious  Interest 
In  the  Infiatlon  threat,  but  at  other  Omes  not. 
At  a  press  conference  Saturday,  the  Presi- 
dent said  he  didn't  want  to  "put  the  brakes 
on  too  fast."    And  he  minimized  the  revolt 
signaled  by  the  AFL-CIO  execuUve  councU 
meeting  in  Miami  Beach. 

Labor  Secretary  Willard  Wlrtz.  questioned 
on  a  Sunday  TV  program,  at  one  point  said 
the  country  Is  "obviously  at  the  point  where 
there  has  got  to  be  vigilance  at  every 
moment."  And  while  he  admitted  there  Is 
"a  very  real  resistance"  from  labor  unions  to 
the  administration's  price-wage  guideline 
limits,  he  was  really  confident  tills  all  could 
be  amicably  worked  out. 

But  there  was  little  that  was  amiable  In 
the  remarks  of  the  union  leaders.  George 
Meany  said  the  giUdellnes  were  "impractical  " 
that  they  were  devised  In  "trickery."  That 
what's  needed  Is  a  tight  restraint  on  profits 
not  wages.  He  also  demanded  the  Govern- 
ment's  domesUc  programs   be  expanded. 

Wlrtz  said  the  administration  would  rely 
on  "constant  pressure"  to  keep  prices  and 
wages  m  line  and  got  off  an  implied  threat 
that  the  Government,  as  far  and  away  the 
biggest  spender  In  the  country,  might  with- 
hold its  business  In  cases  where  the  guide- 
lines were  fractured. 

But  then  he  said  there  is  "no  present  plan 
along  that  line." 

In  short,  It  appears  the  administration  Is 
reluctant  to  meet  the  labor  union  challenge 
head  on,  and  that  mainly  It  Is  hoping  the 
challenge  somehow  simply  will  go  away 

The  President.  Wlrtz,  businesses  out  for 
high  profits,  and  the  labor  unions  aU  need 
to  understand  a  statement  made  at  the 
Saturday  press  conference;  that  the  first 
people  to  suffer  from  Infiatlon  and  the  high 
cost  of  living  were  working  people.  Author. 
L.B.J. 

And  It  Is  a  fact  nobody  can  dispute-  Living 
costs  now  are  at  an  alltlme  high  and  stlU 
climbing. 
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entire  river  Iwalns  from  their  sources  to 
their  mouths."  He  would  start  with  a  $50 
mlUlon  demonstration  project  and  a  naUonal 
water  commission. 

Man  is  threatening  his  own  existence  by 
poisoning  his  environment— water,  air  and 
sou— with  industrial  wastes,  pesticide^  de- 
tergents, sewage,  noxious  gases,  etc.  Thus, 
the  President's  water  plan  is  timely.  Indeed 
overdue,  and  It  Is  heartening  also  to  have 
him  ask  for  an  intensified  attack  on  air 
pollution. 

Mr  Johnson  wants  Congress  to  transfer  to 
the  Interior  Department  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  which  now  is  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  That's  an  excellent  idea,  and  In- 
terior probably  should  be  given  other  nat- 
ural resources,  such  as  national  forests  now 
m  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  asking  that  Congress  authorize  com- 
pletion of  the  national  park  system  by  1972 
the  President  lUted  a  number  of  areas  ei- 
ther for  study  or  inclusion.  The  proposed 
Voyageurs  National  Park  In  north^n  Min- 
nesota was  not  among  them.  However,  a 
study  already  is  underway  and  maybe  It  is 
due  for  a  presidential  blessing  soon 

With  military  spending  on  the  rise,  other 
Federal  expenditures  need  to  be  held  in 
check  But  only  modest  sums  are  needed 
f,?''TL°^!,*^'''«  ^^'^  conservation  programs 
the  President  has  urged.  In  the  lonTrun, 
pollo^  seems  of  greater  consequence  than 


Peace  Drire  Conthiaes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OP    IOWA 


Water  PoUution:  Public  Enemy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Joluison's  proposal  "to  clean  and  pre- 
serve entire  river  basins  from  their 
sources  to  their  mouths"  1&— in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune— one  of 
the  President's  most  Important  messages 
to  Congress. 

The-^  paper  states  liiat  "man  Is 
threatening  his  own  existence  by  poison- 
ing his  environment."  It  adds  that  the 
President's  water  plan  Is  timely  and  that 
It  Is  heartening  also  to  have  him  ask 
for  an  Intensified  attack  on  air  pollu- 

UOIX. 

Because  of  its  clarity  on  Issues  before 
us,  I  suggest  that  we  make  the  editorial 
a  part  of  the  RKCOiU), 

IFrom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Feb.  27,  1966  J 
Watib  Polldtion:  Poblxc  Enxsit 
In  one  of  his  most  Important  messages  to 
Congress.  President  Johnson  last  week  pro- 
posed a  vast  program  "to  clean  and  preserve 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
even  though  the  war  In  Vietnam  has  re- 
sumed In  full  fury,  "the  peace  drive  Is 
not  over,"  the  Des  Moines  Register  re- 
minds us  in  a  recent  editorial. 

The  paper  quotes  President  Johnson's 
urging  North  Vietnam  to  "negotiate 
peace,  and  "let  war  stand  aside  while 
the  people  of  Vietnam  choose.  For  our 
part,  we  will  be  willing  to  abide  by  the 
outcome." 

The  editorial,  which  states  a  simple 
truth— "peace  makes  sense"— will  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  and 
I  Include  It  in  the  Record: 

Pkac*  Dame  coNTtNDBs 
The  decision  of  all  but  a  handful  of  the 
peace  group  In  both  Senate  and  House  to 
support  the  $4.8  bUllon  supplementary  De- 
fense Department  appropriaUon  made  the 
TOnsensus  on  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
pollcylook  greater  than  it  really  is.  So  did 
the  President's  new  ajjpeal  to  North  Viet- 
nam for  peace  negotiations,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech  honoring  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Peace  Corps  and  the  swearlng-ln  of  its 
new  director.  Jack  Hood  Vaughan 

♦k"^,J°"  '*°''  "«*  ■«»•  Jo'°  'em,-  runs 
the  old  poUtical  maxim.  President  Johnson 
could  lick  the  peace  group  in  Congresa. 
Before  the  day  was  out,  he  did  Uck  them— 
92-5  and  392-t  in  the  key  votes  in  the  two 
Houses.     Yet  he  Joined  them  the  same  day. 

"Negotiate  peace."  he  urged  North  Viet- 
nam and  let  war  stand  aside  while  the 
people  of  Vietnam  choose.  For  our  iiart  we 
will  be  willing  to  abide  by  the  outcome."  ' 

Before  the  President  spoke,  commenta- 
tora  had  been  aaylng  that  the  peace  drive 
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waa  over,  and  that  now  the  tJnlted  St&t«a 
would  do  nothing  but  get  on  with  th«  war. 
Larg«  majorities  In  Oongma  seemed  wUlli^ 
to  do  Just  that,  eind  the  bulk  ot  the  peace 
groups  themselves  tn  Congress  had  decided 
to  vote  for  the  extra  appropriations  for  the 
war.  after  7  weeks  of  hesitation  and  earnest 
debate. 

Important  differences  remain  between  the 
President  and  such  peace  moderates  as  Sena- 
tot  J.  WnuAM  Pto-BiuoHT.  Democrat,  of  Ark- 
ansas. PUL.BRIOHT  added  a  new  dlfferenoe 
In  his  speech  reluctantly  supporting  th« 
Defense  appropriation.  He  advocated  an  In- 
ternational agreement  to  neutralize  all  south- 
east Asia,  not  jtist  Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Oam- 
bodia  Which  were  supvptosedly  neutralized  In 
the  1964  Geneva  agreements  (and  which  both 
belllger^ts  say  they  are  willing  to  reneu- 
trallxe).  PVlbmokt  would  add  Thailand, 
now  a  Bt&nch  U.S.  ally,  and  perhaps  Malay- 
sia and  Stngapcn«.  which  are  British  allies. 

The  debate  will  continue,  as  It  should. 
and  so  will  the  official  VS.  efforts  to  get 
peace. 

In  words  at  least,  the  official  position  of 
the  VS.  OoTcmment  has  come  remarkably 
close  to  the  official  position  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vietcong  on  bow  to  make  peace. 
The  words  are  still  largely  drowned  out  by 
the  sound  of  exploding  grenades  and  bom.be, 
and  large  differences  in  Interpretation  of  the 
words  remain. 

But  peace  makes  sense.  Both  sides,  after 
thinking  they  could  win  militarily  have  been 
learning  that  everybody  loses  In  so  prolonged 
and  bloody  a  war.  Both  sides  think  they 
have  the  people  In  South  Vietnam  on  their 
side,  and  at  least  say  they  are  willing  to 
abide  by  the  results  of  free  elections. 

The  peace  drive  Is  not  over,  even  though 
the  war  has  resumed  In  full  fury. 


What  Democracy  Means  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  osxooit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
thl5  week  a  young  lady  from  my  congres- 
sional district.  Miss  Chrlstl  Bayless.  Is 
In  Washington  to  represent  the  State  of 
Oregon  In  the  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest  spon^red  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  I  have  read  her  speech 
and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  obvious 
sincerity  of  her  faith  In  democracy. 
There  Is  a  famous  saying  by  Judge 
Learned  Hand  which  reads : 

UbMty  lies  In  the  hearts  ot  men  and 
women.  When  It  dies  there,  no  constitution, 
no  law.  no  court  can  save  It. 

It  Is  evident  that  for.  Chrlstl  Bayless 
"liberty"  la  much  more  than  a  word  and 
that  for  her  the  democratic  ideal  In- 
volves, as  her  speech  Indicates,  one's 
bckslc  "attitude  toward  man." 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  Included  In  the  CoNGHEssioirAL 
Record  at  this  point  the  full  text  of  thla 
thoughtful  and  Impressive  speech. 
What  Dkhocbact  Mxahb  to  Um 

Once  every  3  seconds  a  new  life  la  given 
to  the  world  and  is  cast  Into  the  moving 
stream  which  Is  the  force  of  history.  Sooner 
or  later,  as  all  human  beings  have  done  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  each  individual  begins 
his  search  for  a  faith  by  which  to  live.  In 
bis  queet  for  that  faith,  each  turns  to  some- 


thing higher  than  himself — a  body  of  ideals 
which  promises  to  give  meaning  to  his  life. 
To  me.  this  higher  poww — this  source  of 
life — is  democracy. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  state  with  certainty  what 
democracy  Is — or  what  it  can  do — but  It  Is 
to  the  people  who  ask  and  wonder  and  work 
that  It  Is  dedicated.  Democracy  is  In  the 
people  who  create  it  and  In  the  principles  by 
which  they  live.  It  Is  their  handiwork  and  It 
belongs  to  them.  Man  has  known  democ- 
racy in  many  ages,  in  many  lands.  Prom 
Rome,  several  centuries  before  the  birth  of 
Christ;  to  Washington,  D.C.,  In  the  20th 
century — during  all  this  Ume  the  ideas  and 
the  words  of  democracy  expanded  and  moved 
relentlessly  forward,  like  a  twisting  stream. 
They  endured  and  adjusted,  through  wars 
and  plagues  and  the  long  night  of  the  Middle 
Ages — when  there  was  little  communication 
between  those  who  believed  In  democracy, 
when  the  flame  men  followed  was  In  their 
minds  and  hearts. 

Yet  democracy's  story  is  Incomplete,  and 
It  will  remain  so  as  long  as  Just  one  individ- 
ual remains  to  add  his  own  contribution  to 
Its  growth.  Democracy  is  the  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people.  It  depends  upon  a  love  of  freedom. 
It  requires  lasting  respect  for  many  prin- 
ciples not  Incorporated  Into  legislation.  It 
requires  rule  by  the  majority,  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  De- 
mocracy is  as  much  a  way  and  a  philosophy 
of  life  as  It  is  a  political  form. 

Unlike  most  of  the  other  philosophies  with 
which  It  has  always  had  to  contend,  democ- 
racy has  no  rigid  dogma,  no  set  of  rules.  If 
we  searched  for  an  exact  definition,  the 
chances  are  that  the  answers  we  received 
would  be  nearly  as  many  and  as  varied  as 
the  people  who  tried  to  define  democracy 
for  us. 

But  It  takes  ideals  to  make  a  democracy 
Important  to  the  people.  Ideals  give  democ- 
racy a  goal  to  which  the  people  can  aspire. 
They  are  beliefs  that  the  citizens  have  found 
they  can  trust.  In  a  truly  democratic  coun- 
try. 

A  man  can  make  friends  with  his  neigh- 
bor without  anxiety  or  distrust. 

He  can  express  his  friendliness  toward  peo- 
ple of  other  lands. 

He  can  worship  the  unknown  power  of  the 
universe  in  his  own  fashion. 

He  believes  In  mankind's  right  to  change. 

Now  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  beliefs  of 
a  democratic  society,  but  to  me  they  are 
necessities  for  a  happy  and  satisfying  life. 

Throughout  the  ages,  the  criterion  which 
distinguished  the  democratic  ideals  was  an 
attitude  toward  man.  It  is  this  fiindamental 
attitude  which  has  kept  democracy  strong, 
and  will  keep  It  strong  In  the  future. 
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President  on  Right  Track 


He  Did  aad  It  Happened 
SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav,  February  23.  1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  In  last 
Saturday's  Akron  Beacon-Journal  a  most 
Intereeting  letter  to  the  editor  appeared. 
Imagine  the  plight  of  this  poor  man. 
To  THx  Eorroa: 

I  was  told  In  ISM  that  If  I  voted  for  Barry 
Odd  water  that  taxea  would  go  up  and  there 
would  be  further  war  In  Vietnam. 

ITiey  were  right — I  voted  for  Ooldw&ter 
and  taxes  have  gone  up  and  there  Is  more 
wer  In  Vietnam. 

C11AU.E8  CHxr«cR. 
rirtt  NatUmal  Tower  Building. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
New  Orleans  States-Item  editorially  has 
sounded  support  of  President  Johnson's 
Vietnam  policy  in  stating  that  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  New  York  address  gave  as- 
surance that  dissension  on  Vietnam  pol- 
icy is  minor.    The  editorial  said: 

Throughooit  the  country  there  obtains  an 
overwhelming  unaninilty  of  purpose  In 
America's  respect  for  Its  oommltments  and 
dedication  to  freedom  for  besieged  peoples. 

The  paper  quotes  the  President's 
declaration: 

Our  purpose  in  Vietnam  Is  to  prevent  the 
success  of  aggression.  It  Is  not  conquest;  It 
Is  not  empire;  It  Is  not  fore1g;n  bases;  It  Is 
not  domination. 

The  siimmatlon  which  the  editorial 
makes  is  concise  and,  in  the  belief  that 
it  may  be  worthwhile  reading  for  others, 
I  ask  that  we  make  it  a  part  ot  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  Orleans  States-Item.  FeB.  25. 
1966] 

VterHAM   COMMITMBNT  Spellkd   Out 

President  Johnson  Increases  his  stature  at 
home  and  abroad  by  spelling  out  In  clear, 
resonant  tones  his  country's  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Vietnam. 

The  speech  he  delivered  on  receipt  of  the 
National  Preedom  Award  by  Precdom  House 
was  a  necessary  one.  coming  as  it  did  In  the 
immediate  wake  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  hearings  on  U.S.  activities  In  the 
Par  E:ast. 

Those  hearings  perhaps  siiggested  to  the 
casual  or  uninformed  observer  that  there 
might  be  gn^ve  lack  of  support  for  U.S.  pol- 
icy. 

But  Mr.  Johnson  swept  aside  the  obsciiring 
haze  by  giving  assurance  that  such  dissen- 
sion Is  minor;  that  throughout  the  country 
there  obtains  an  overwhelming  unanimity  of 
purpose  In  America's  respect  for  Its  commit- 
ments and  dedication  to  freedom  for  be- 
sieged peoples. 

"Our  purpose  In  Vietnam,"  the  President 
made  clear,  "is  to  prevent  the  success  of  ag- 
gression. It  Is  not  conquest;  It  Is  not  em- 
pire; It  la  not  foreign  bases;  it  Is  not  domi- 
nation. 

"It  is  to  prevent  the  forceful  conquest  of 
South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam." 

Pot  those  who  fear  escalation  of  the  war 
In  that  country  he  had  this  to  say: 

"Some  ask  If  we  are  caught  in  a  blind 
escalation  of  force  that  is  pulling  us  head- 
long Into  a  wider  war  that  no  one  wants. 
The  answer  •  •  •  is  "No."  We  are  using  that 
force — and  only  that  force — necessary  to  stop 
the  aggression." 

That  the  United  States  is  not  Interested 
in  forcing  Its  will  on  any  oth»  nation  was 
demonstrated  when  Mr.  Johnson  declared: 

"Washington  will  not  Impose  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  a  govenunent  not  of 
their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  Impoee  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government 
not  ot  their  choice. 

"We  will  Insist  for  ourselves  on  what  we 
require  from  Hanoi;  respect  for  the  principle 
of  government  by  consent  of  the  governed." 

And.  lest  the  Communist  world  read  lack 
of  American  resolution  Into  open  debate  as 
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fully  honored  In  this  country,  the  Presi- 
dent cautioned: 

"We  are  \inlted  in  our  commitment  to  free 
discussion.  So  also  are  we  imlted  In  our 
determination  that  no  foe  anywhere  shoiild 
mistake  our  arguments  for  indecision — or 
our  debates  for  weakness." 

As  a  result  of  President  Johnson's  signal 
explanatory  effort,  Peiping  and  Hanoi  now 
stand  warned  that  "wars  of  liberation" 
aganst  coim tries  to  whose  defense  the  umted 
States  is  committed  are  no  short  cut  to  world 
domination. 
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firm  and  dedicated  friends  of  the  moral 
standards  which  are  the  real  strength  of 
any  nation  and  Its  citizens.  Let  us  salute 
them  during  the  forttoicomlng  week — and 
let  us  all  help  their  cause  In  any  way  he  can. 


Choice  Praised 


Girl  Scout  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  12,  1912,  In  Savannah,  Oa.! 
Girl  Scouting  was  established  in  the 
United  States  bringing  the  many  bene- 
fits and  advantages  of  this  movement  to 
the  girls  of  our  Nation.  This  week  we 
are  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the  Girl 
Scout  movement  and  I  feel  it  Is  fitting 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pay  tribute  to  this  fine  orga- 
nization. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Marengo,  Iowa,  Pio- 
neer RepubUcan,  as  I  feel  this  editorial 
very  aptly  expresses  the  significance  and 
Importance  of  the  Girl  Scouts.  I  am 
sure  we  will  all  agree  that  the  Girl  Scout 
movement  is  certainly  very  deserving  of 
our  recognition. 

The  article  follows : 

DiSERVES    RECOCNTnON 

^  Some  of  the  Innumerable  "days"  and 
"weeks"  which  we  are  supposed  to  celebrate 
each  year  In  this  country  are  without  any 
notable  significance  and  importance  Some 
are  unconsciously  silly.  Some  are  highly 
specialized  and  are  of  Interest  only  to  the 
few.  But,  there  are  some  which  have  earned 
and  which  deserve  the  recognition  and  sun- 
port  of  us  all.  ^ 

That  Is  true  a  dozen  times  over  of  Girl 
Scout  week,  which  is  to  be  observed  this 
year  during  the  March  6-12  period. 

There  are  150  girls  and  adult  leaders  in 
the  Scouting  program  In  Marengo  and  they 
will  hold  a  court  of  awards  at  the  high 
school  auditorium  Sunday  afternoon 
March  20.  During  Girl  Scout  week  there 
will  be  a  display  in  Code's  window. 

The  week's  stated  pxirpose  Is:  "To  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  Girl  Scouting  in  the 
United  States."  That  birthday  took  place  on 
March  12,  1912,  In  Savannah,  Ga  In  the 
Intervening  years,  the  movement  has  spread 
across  the  Nation,  bringing  life-long  bene- 
fits to  legions  of  girls.  They  learn  the  arts 
and  crafts  and  domestic  virtues  which  are 
particularly  suited  to  feminine  temperament 
and  Inborn  talent.  They  learn  of  the  won- 
ders of  nature.  They  learn  how  to  get  along 
with  each  other,  and  to  show  respect  and 
understanding  and  tolerance  for  the  thoughU 
and  aspirations  and  ambitions  of  others 
They  learn  the  disciplines  and  atUtudes  that 
are  vital  to  a  happy  and  useful  Ufe  In 
society. 

Above  all— and  this  was  never  so  vltel  as 
today— the  Olrl  Scouts  buUd  character. 
They  are  the  enemies  of  delinquency  and  the 


EXTE^ISION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OF   KAHTI.AKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
timely  editorial  the  Washington  Post 
makes  it  clear  that  passage  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  for  the  Vietnam 
•war  by  overwhelming  votes  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  ought  to  make  It 
clear  that  there  Is  no  obstruction  to  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  policy. 

The  Post  believes  this  "ought  to  help 
countries  that  do  not  follow  democratic 
practices  to  understand  our  system."  It 
adds  that  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress "have  chosen  a  hard  course — and 
with  understandable  anguish.  They  have 
chosen  it  because  they  recognize  that  the 
only  alternative  course  might  be  even 
harder." 

Because  of  its  forthright  comments,  the 
article  Is  submitted  for  inclusion  In  the 
Record: 

The  Hard  Choice 

Passage  of  the  »4.8  billion  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Vietnam  war,  by  over- 
whelming votes  In  both  branches  of  Con- 
gress, ought  to  make  it  clear,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  dissent  In  Congress  Is  no  ob- 
struction to  the  prosecution  of  foreign 
policy.  ° 

The  combination  of  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion telk  and  a  very  few  opposition  votes 
puts  the  situation  In  exactly  the  right  di- 
mension. It  ought  to  help  countries  that  do 
not  follow  democratic  practices  to  under- 
stand our  system.  If  North  Vietnam  was 
misled  by  the  angry  words  in  the  Senate  I\>r- 
eign  Relations  Committee,  on  the  Senate 
floor  and  In  the  House,  It  ought  to  see  the 
situation  more  clearly  now. 

The  five  votes  to  rescind  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  give  a  fair  measvire  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  Senate  opposition  to  the  President's 
policy  In  the  terms  of  pracUcal  acUon. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  show  North  Viet- 
nam that  Washington  In  1966  Is  not  Paris  In 
1954.  What  the  North  Vietnamese  confront 
in  South  Vietnam  Is  not  the  foreign  legion 
of  a  tottering  parliamentary  regime,  on  the 
edge  of  political  chaos  and  in  the  midst  of 
postwar  reorganization.  They  face  the 
Armed  Forces  of  a  strong  American  Govern- 
ment, in  full  political  control,  back  by  im- 
mense financial  and  military  resources  and 
supported  by  a  people  who  are  not  demoral- 
ized, disorganized,  or  disaffected. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  either  Congress  or 
the  country  likes  this  distant  conflict  over 
difficult  Issues.  Many  are  unhappy  and  dis- 
tressed, not  only  by  the  Jeopardy  in  which 
Americans  must  act,  but  also  by  the  hard- 
ship of  war  that  they  must  Inflict  upon 
others.  A  people  Indifferent  to  these  an- 
guishing considerations  would  be  devoid  of 
heart  or  mercy  or  compassion.  The  anguish 
of  the  Nation  was  reflected  in  the  speeches 
In  Congress.  And  It  is  an  anguish  of  which 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  no  monop- 
oly, -njere  Is  no  delight  of  battle  anywhere 
In  this  country. 
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Government  that  U  capable  of  making  an 
Intelligent  choice  between  a  good  course  and 
a  bad  course  la  not  unique  in  the  world. 
There  even  have  been  many  capable  of 
choosing  wisely  between  two  good  courses. 
The  highest  test  of  government  Is  the  ca- 
pacity to  choose  wisely  from  available 
coiirses  when  every  coxirse  presents  its  diffi- 
culties, dangers  and  hardships  and  sacrifices. 
And  that  U  the  kind  of  choice  that  the 
administration  has  had  to  make  and  that 
the  Congress  has  had  to  make. 

They  have  chosen  a  hard  course — and  with 
understandable  anguish.  They  have  chosen 
It  because  they  recognized  that  the  only  al- 
ternative course  might  be  even  harder.  They 
have  embraced  the  known  risks  of  today  be- 
cause those  risks,  however  formidable  seem 
smaller  than  the  risks  that  would  confront 
\is  tomorrow  were  we  to  seek  an  easy  escape 
from  present  danger.  Thu  Is  not  the  kind 
of  choice  that  Is  accompanied  by  cheers  and 
shouting— but  the  courage  and  wisdom  to 
make  such  a  choice  Is  the  mark  of  a  stable, 
mature,  and  resolute  government  that  can- 
not be  easUy  shaken  from  Its  appointed  pur- 
pose. 


MUwankee    Journal    Praises    Watchdo; 
Role  of  tbe  General  Acconntiac  Office 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF  wiscoNsnc 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  16.  1966 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Elmer  Staats  as  Comp- 
troller General  not  only  brings  a  very 
able  man  to  the  post  but  calls  attention 
to  a  department  unique  In  our  Govern- 
ment. 

-nils  Is  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  which  points  out 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  the  Comptroller  heads  "keeps 
constant  check  on  expenditures"  with 
auditors  not  only  in  this  country  but 
around  the  worid.  I  Include  the  edi- 
torial hereafter: 

Washincton  Watx:hdoo 

The  appointment  erf  Elmer  Staats.  long- 
time Federal  career  employee,  as  Comptroller 
General  not  only  brings  a  very  able  man  to 
the  post  but  calls  attention  to  a  department 
unique  In  our  Government. 

Staats  wUI  head  the  General  AccoimOng 
Office.  While  appointed  by  the  Preeident  he 
reports  to  the  Congress.  His  appointment 
runs  for  15  years  and  he  can't  be  reappointed 
Thus  he  need  have  no  fear  of  treading  on 
toes  or  of  pollUcal  repercuff.lons. 

Congress  created  the  post  In  1921  to  give  it 
a  combination  watch  and  hunting  dog  to 
prevent  and  track  down  mismanagement  and 
wasteful  spending,  in  1964  the  Comptroller 
General's  Office  got  back  »320  million  for  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  keeps  constant  check 
on  expenditures,  and  most  pertlculary  De- 
fense Department  expenses,  for  they  are  the 
highest  In  Government.  The  Office  has 
auditors  not  only  m  thU  country  but  around 
the  world.  Often  the  Office  Is  able  to  get 
voluntary  return  of  funds  paid  In  excess 
When  It  can't  or  when  It  finds  actual  dis- 
honesty or  corruption  it  turns  matters  over 
to  the  Department  ot  Justice. 

Federal  departments  often  complain  about 
the  ComptroUer  General  and  his  staff  claim- 
ing that  they  are  nit  picking  and  pay  too 
much  attention  to  minor  matters  The 
Comptroller's  tradlUonal  answer  Is  that 
nilnor  matters  in  numbers  can  add  up  to 
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mAjor  tavlngB.  And  one  thing  U  sure — th« 
taxpayers  whose  money  the  department  saves 
have  no  kick  coming. 


Sooth  Bead  Ghbcs  Oat  Fron  Under 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  thoughtful  and  per- 
ceptive article  which  describes  the  ex- 
traordinary comebcu:k  of  the  city  of 
South  Bend.  In  the  congressional  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  from  the 
siiutdown  of  the  Studebaker  plant  there 
over  2  years  ago. 

The  article,  which  appears  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1966,  issue  of  Business  Week 
follows : 

Sooth  Boro  Comes  Out  Psom  Undib 

Two  yean  ago.  Studebaker  Corp.  moyed  Its 
auto  pn>ductloii  from  South  Bend.  Ind..  to 
Canada,  wiping  out  a  M5-mllllon  »^nnii^i 
payroll  and  8  pearcent  of  the  city's  Jobs.  Oov- 
emment    agencies    rushed    emergency    aid. 

Panicky  citizens  wondered  when — If  ever 

South  Bend  could  recover  from  the  loss  of 
Its  major  employer. 

Today  South  Bend,  though  scarred  by  Its 
experience.  Is  In  excellent  economic  health. 
Its  unemployment  rate  Is  leas  than  2.5  per- 
cent. Its  major  problem  Is  a  labor  shortage. 
United  Auto  Workers  representative  James 
D.  Hill  barely  remembers  the  days  when  he 
served  up  his  shoulders  for  workers  to  weep 
on.  Representative  John  Bkadbmas.  Demo- 
crat of  Indiana,  says  he  hasnt  received  a  job- 
hunting  letter  in  months. 

I.  am  FACToas 

In  great  part,  this  amaiilng  recovery  stems 
trotn  boom  times,  rather  than  from  specific 
attempts  to  allerlate  the  effects  of  the  Stude- 
baker  shutdown.  But  erperts  say  in  retro- 
spect that  emergency  measures  by  Govern- 
ment and  private  agencies  also  helped  in 
varying  degrees.  And  they  feel  there  Is  much 
to  be  learned  from  the  South  Bend  experi- 
ence, one  of  the  most  pubUclzed  and  ana- 
lysed plant  closings  In  U.8.  history. 

The  No.  1  ooncluston  Is  that  the  publicity 
Itself    benefited    South    Bend.      Doom-laden 

predictions   roused   public   sympathy   and 

with  an  assist  from  the  district's  Congress- 
men and  Senators — brought  all-out  action 
from  the  Johnson  administration.  In  quick 
succession: 

Tb*  Agriculture  Department  loosened  ta- 
eoma  restrictions  to  permit  distribution  of 
surplus  food   to  1.500  families. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
Veterans'  Administration  sent  representa- 
tives to  urge  postponement  of  hasty  mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
stepped   up  regional  activities. 

Several  agencies  set  up  an  area  procure- 
ment conference  to  teach  local  businesses 
how  to  bid  on  Federal  contracts. 

South  Bend  was  declared  a  surplus  labor 
area,  giving  it  prime  conslderaUon  for  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

The  Labor  Department's  OflBce  of  Man- 
power. Automation,  and  Training.  In  cooper- 
ation with  th«  National  Ooimcll  on  Aging, 
created  a  Job  hunt  and  assists  we  program 
caUed  Project  Able  (ataUty  based  on  lon« 
experience) . 


Some  94  million  in  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  (MDTA)  funds  poured  Into 
the  area. 

How  it  worked 

An  experimental  Interagency  committee 
created  under  the  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration conducted  liaison  among  the 
various  groups.  On  It  sat  representatives  of 
Studebaker.  the  UAW.  and  Federal  agencies. 
Harold  L.  Sheppard.  of  the  W.  K.  Upjohn  In- 
stitute for  Employment  Research  served  as 
coordinator. 

Some  projecta  paid  off.  Others  didn't. 
The  FHA  and  VA  pleas  to  postpone  mortgage 
foreclosures  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary. 
Few  Studebaker  workers  were  that  close  to 
financial  rock  bottom.  Most  companies  Ig- 
nored the  procurement  conference  and  SBA 
programs.  The  surplus  labor  area  designa- 
tion bad  more  effect  outside  South  Bend 
than  In  it. 

Project  AWe  and  the  MDTA.  however,  were 
Judged  unqualified  successes. 
Op«roflon 

Project  Able  used  a  staff  of  15  and  a  budget 
of  9330.000  to  sCrve  3.500  workers  over  the 
age  of  50.  Staff  menvbers  prepared  resumes, 
got  In  touch  with  1.800  employers,  arranged 
2,600  Job  Interviews,  cranked  out  propaganda 
on  hiring  older  workers,  and  counseled  out- 
of-practlce  Job  hunters  on  how  to  groom  for 
and  behave  during  intervlewB.  The  UAW, 
Studebaker.  and  closer  to  home,  and  finally 
In  South  Bend  Itself. 

Settlinif  down 

The  first  blue  collar  Jobs  found  after  the 
shutdown  were  In  auto  plants  In  Chicago 
and  Indianapolis,  where  groups  of  Stude- 
baker workers  rented  apartments  for  Mon- 
day-to-Frlday  use.  Then  the  mobile  horns 
industry  boomed  In  Ellthart,  20  miles  away; 
Project  Able  made  most  of  Its  earliest  place- 
ments there. 

Then  heavy  steel  mill  construction  gener- 
ated Jobs  In  Bums  Harbor,  and  mounting 
steel  production  set  off  a  kind  of  relay  race 
headed  for  Gary  70  miles  away:  workers  in 
Michigan  City,  halfway  between  South  Bend 
and  Gary,  left  their  Jobs  for  the  high-pay 
Gary  Jobs,  and  South  Bend  workers  moved 
Into  the  vacated  Michigan  City  Jobs. 

Then  the  hiring  wheels  started  tiiming 
again  at  Bendtx  Corp.,  VS.  Rubber  Co..  and 
other  South  Bend  area  plants,  and  the  Stude- 
baker workers  came  home. 

n.    IMPACT 

In  all.  some  500  Studebaker  alumni  moved 
away  permanently,  according  to  Prank  J. 
F&hey.  Notre  Dame  sociologist  retained  by 
the  interagency  committee  to  study  the  shut- 
down's aftermath.  Most  of  these  were  man- 
agement fieople.  many  from  out  of  town,  or 
skiUed  workers.  Only  a  handful  of  unskilled 
workers  left  despite  State  employment  serv- 
ice offers  to  pay  liaif  the  moving  expenses 
and  provide  liberal  loans. 

Studebaker  workers  who  have  failed  to  find 
steady  Jobs  number  318.  "They  work  for 
short  periods,  sometimes  take  county  relief, 
have  relatives  helping  out,"  says  Julius  C. 
Graveel  of  the  older  workers  relocation  proj- 
ect. 

In  general,  the  company's  workers  turned 
out  to  have  been  relaUvely  weU  prepared  for 
the  shutdown — possibly  because  the  auto  In- 
dustry's seaa(Hial  layoffli  had  v^ustomed 
them  to  rainy  days.  About  27  percent  moon- 
lighted (compared  to  a  national  avn-age  of 
5  percent) ,  34  percent  had  working  spouses, 
and  S6  percent  had  nonwage  sources  at  In- 
come such  as  dividends  or  veterans'  benefits. 
About  72  percent  had  money  In  the  bank  be- 
fore the  shutdown,  and  86  psroent  still  had 
It  8  months  later.  Only  9  percsoi  were  forced 
to  return  Items  purchased  on  credit. 

Perhaps  ths  attttwls  toward  credit  would 
have  been  dlffsrent — and  lbs  impaot  on 
Soutti  Band  rstaUsn  sharper— U  ths  work 
force  had  been  younger,  FWxsy  speculates. 


Studebaker  suppliers,  too.  had  long  since 
diversified.  No  business  went  under.  In  fact, 
at  Its  worst — 8.1  percent — South  Bend's  poet- 
Studebaker  unemployment  rate  was  nowhere 
near  the  19  percent  o<  1954.  South  Bend's 
real  crisis  came  during  the  recession  of  the 
19508.  according  to  the  Reverend  Edward 
Keller,  a  Notre  Dame  economist. 
Assessment 

Father  Keller  argues  that  the  "bad  work 
habits"  bred  by  Studebaker's  cost-plus  con- 
tracts  of  World  War  n  discouraged  ne^  in- 
dustry from  coming  to  South  Bend,  while 
the  ups  and  downs  of  auto  emplojrment  un- 
dermined community  confidence.  He  con- 
tends that  the  change  came  when  a  new 
Studebaker  management  Improved  work  hab- 
its, setting  a  cltywlde  pattern.  Now.  he  says. 
Studebaker's  replacement  by  diversified  in- 
dustry— together  with  the  confidence-build- 
ing effect  of  working  together  to  weather  the 
storm — has  completed  South  Bend's  rehabili- 
tation. 

Not  everyone,  of  course,  sees  the  shutdown 
as  an  unmixed  blessing,  even  In  disguise. 
South  Bend  now  has  a  higher  percentage  of 
nondurable  goods  manufacturing  and  service 
Industries.  This  means  that  workers  earn 
leas.  The  tax  base  Is  down  by  910  million. 
Some  Studebaker  workers  had  to  give  up 
retirement  plans  because  they  are  too  old 
to  qualify  for  pensions  on  their  new  Jobs. 
Many  employees  are  working  beneath  their 
skills.  Some  skilled  workers  have  left  perma- 
nently. 

On  balance,  however,  the  conclusion  ap- 
pears to  be  that,  although  there  were  casual- 
ties, the  full-scale,  Intelligent  use  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  resources — bolstered  by  a 
burgeoning  economy — have  enabled  South 
Bend  to  wrest  victory  from  defeat. 


School  Milk  Program  and  the 
School  Lonch  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  RACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  budget  pro- 
posals to  curtail  funds  for  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  school  lunch  program 
have  alarmed  parents  and  school  admin- 
istrators all  across  this  Nation. 

The  views  on  this  subject  of  Thomas 
J.  Farley,  the  director  of  the  school  lunch 
program  in  Wisconsin's  largest  city, 
probably  are  representative  of  adminis- 
trators all  over  this  country. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Farley's  recent  let- 
ter to  me  in  the  Record : 

MiLWAUKCK  Public  Schools, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  March  2. 1966. 
The  Honorable  John  Race, 
House  of  Rejnesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sni:  As  director  of  the  school  lunch  de- 
partment 0*  the  city  ot  Milwaukee  public 
seboola.  I  am  concerned  at  the  pending  legis- 
lation designed  to  cut  back  appropriations 
relating  to  the  Federal  school  lunch  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  seems  to  spring 
from  a  mistaken  concept  that  the  school 
lunch  program  is  Intended  chiefly  for  indi- 
gent people.  It  definitely  U  not.  It  U  In- 
tended for  all  our  people.  Children  from  all 
economic  strata  benefit  by  the  Federal  lunch 
program.  The  proposed  reduction  In  appro- 
priations will  benefit  only  those  with  hlghw 
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Incomes  and  those  who  are  indigent.  The 
vast  bulk  of  our  student  population  will 
suffer. 

Here  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  we  are  cur- 
rently serving  complete  meals  to  over  40.000 
children  per  day  In  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  We  have  always  provided 
free  meals  for  indigent  students.  This 
has  been  taken  care  of  by  professional  wel- 
fare counselors  specially  trained  In  Investi- 
gative procedures.  I  feel  that  the  new  pro- 
posal of  having  Indigency  certified  by 
classroom  teachers  would  be  a  giant  step 
backward. 

The  proposed  legislation  providing  for  in- 
creased indigency  and  removing,  or  sharply 
reducing,  assistance  to  the  great  mass  of 
pupils  will  m  all  likelihood  markedly  cwtall 
the  lunch  program.  At  present  the  vast 
bulk,  perhaps  95  percent  of  our  students,  are 
able  to  buy  their  meals  because  Government 
assistance  permits  the  serving  of  highly 
nutritious  and  attractive  lunches  at  com- 
paratively low  cost.  The  changeover  to  free 
meals  for  Indigents  and  the  reduction  of 
Government  commodities  will  sharply  in- 
crease the  cost  of  meals  to  such  an  extent 
that  few  pupils  will  be  able  to  afford  what 
we  have  always  Judged  to  be  an  educational 
program  of  nutrition  available  to  all. 

During  this  school  year,  the  price  of  food 
which  we  purchase  has  risen  3  cents  per 
plate.  This  is  In  contrast  to  a  price  increase 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  plate  In  normal 
years.  It.  therefore,  follows  that  the  price 
of  food  we  buy  on  the  open  market  has  risen 
aa  much  In  1  year  as  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected in  12.  We  need  the  support  of  our 
Government  at  this  time  more  than  ever 
before.  The  rapid  rise  in  food  cost  coupled 
with  the  annual  increase  in  labor  would  be 
most  difficult  for  us  to  absorb.  As  milk  sub- 
sidles  and  Government  food  commodities  are 
withdrawn  simultaneously,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  school  lunch  program  will  sur- 
vive ^  we  know  it  today. 

The  school  lunch  program  as  we  know  It  is 
nutritional  education  to  teach  children  to 
learn  to  like  a  wide  variety  of  foods  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

I  urge  you  to  work  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Federal  lunch  program  and  the  Federal 
milk  program  which  has  progressed  so  suc- 
cessfully for  20  years. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  J.  Parlet. 
Director,  School  Lunch  Department. 
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Congressman  Horton  Salutes  Grant  Pike 
for  Monroe  County,  N.Y.,  Air  Pollution 
Study 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

op    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  courtesy  of  my  distinguished  consUt- 
uent  Wayne  M.  Harris,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  Air  &  Water  PoUution  CcMnmit- 
tee  of  the  Monroe  County  Conservation 
Council  in  my  home  community  of 
Rochester  N.Y..  I  have  been  alerted  to 
a  unique  air  poUution  study.  Conducted 
by  Mr.  E.  Grant  Pike,  the  report  repre- 
sents an  Important  lnvo]vement  by  pri- 


vate parties  in  a  field  that  is  going  to 
demand  the  best  talents  and  techniques 
of  all  agencies  If  we  are  going  to  curb 
contamination  of  our  atmosphere. 

In  sharing  Mr.  Pike's  study  with  my 
coUeagues  and  calling  Its  contents  to 
the  attention  of  those  In  Congress  work- 
ing on  means  of  combating  air  pollu- 
tion, I  am  pleased  to  include,  as  a  pref- 
ace, excerpts  from  Mr.  Harris'  letter 
that  transmitted  the  report  as  well  as 
an  article  from  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
Times-Union  by  Reporter  John  W. 
Brown  which  revealed  the  Pike  study 
story  to  many  thou.sands  of  my  constit- 
uents. 

Keenan,  Carroll,  Harris,  Creabt 
&  Beck, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  March  3, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Horton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Prank:  The  conservation  council  is 
holding  its  annual  dinner  at  the  Irondequoit 
Country  Club  on  AprU  21  at  8:30  p.m.  and 
we  would  sincerely  appreciate  the  honor  of 
your  presence. 

We  are  going  to  award  Mr.  E.  Grant  Pike, 
our  County  Sportsman  ConservaUonlst  of 
the  Year  Award.  As  you  perhaps  are  aware, 
Mr.  Pike  is  a  chemical  engineer  who  has 
worked  with  me  for  the  past  12  years  In  the 
field  of  water  pollution. 

He,   together  with   Jack   Bennett,   a   P.E.. 
were  the  first  Independent  engineers  to  prove 
-  by  extensive  tests  that  our  lake  beaches  were 
seriously  polluted. 

Since  1954.  when  they  worked  on  these 
tests,  Mr.  Pike  has  also  assisted  me  in  the 
classification  of  the  Irondequoit  Bay  Water 
Shed,  Lake  Ontario,  Upper  Genesee  and  the 
reclassification  of  Irondequoit  Creek. 

In  1962,  shortly  after  the  adoption  of  the 
New  York  State  air  pollution  law,  we  re- 
quested that  the  State  make  air  studies  In 
Rochester,  but  we  found  that  the  State 
could  not  come  to  the  Rochester  area  for 
some  7  to  10  years.  We  then  requested  that 
the  Monroe  County  Health  Department  un- 
dertake air  pollution  tests,  but  they  refused 
to  conduct  such  tests. 

The  Monroe  County  Conservation  Council 
then  determined  that  it  would  undertake 
air  pollution  tests  providing  that  Mr.  Pike 
would  conduct  these  tests.  Mr.  Pike  agreed, 
and  the  council  with  the  Genesee  Conserva- 
tion League  expended  approximately  9500. 
which  was  used  to  purchase  the  necessary 
test  equipment. 

In  1965,  Mr.  Pike  made  air  pollution  tests. 
the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  an 
official  report  herewith  enclosed  for  yoxir 
Information.  (I  assisted  Mr.  Pike  in  all.  the 
tests,  and  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tensive amoimt  of  time  he  contributed  to 
make  these  said  studies.) 

The  Importance  of  these  tests  are  not  only 
their  sclenUfic  findings;  but  more  Impor- 
tantly, that  this  Is  the  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  that  anywhere  In  the  coxmtry  a 
private  group  has  conducted  an  air  pollution 
study  and  these  studies  have  not  been  overly 
expensive. 

I  would  appreciate  any  assistance  you  may 
be  able  to  give  me  In  bringing  this  matter 
to  the  attention  af  any  naUonal  media  as 
I  believe  that  our  efforts  could  assist  people 
In  other  parts  of  our  country. 

With  kindest  regards  to  you  and  your 
family.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Watnx  M.  Harris. 
Chairman,   Air   Poiimum    Committee. 
Monroe         County        Conservation 
Council. 


[Prom  the  Times-Union    (Rorchester.   N.Y., 

Mar.  2.  1966] 
City  Could  Be  a  Model  in  Air-Pollution 

PiCHT 

(By  John  W.  Brown) 
Rochester  could  become  a  model  for  one 
phase  of  the  coming  battle  to  protect  the 
world's    most    Important  .resource — Its    at- 
mosphere. 

First  State  recognition  of  local  do-it- 
yourself  efforts  to  assess  air  pollution  levete 
has  come  In  a  request  from  Alexander  Rihm. 
executive  secretary  of  New  York  State  Air 
PoUution  Control  Board,  for  a  report  on  the 
methods  and  findings  of  a  study  conducted 
here  by  the  Monroe  County  Conservation 
Council. 

A  report  on  the  study,  the  first  by  a  private 
group  ever  conducted  in  the  United  States. 
also  has  been  requested  by  Representative 
Prank  Horton  for  Inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  letter  from  Rlhm  came  to  Wayne 
Harris,  chairman  of  the  conservation  coun- 
cil's committee  on  air  and  water  pollution. 
The  report  was  being  typed  for  delivery  to 
him  today. 

Local  tests  were  made  last  year  and  will 
be  continued  this  spring  by  E.  Grant  Pike, 
a  chemical  engineer,  with  the  assistance  of 
Harris  and  other  members  of  the  council. 

Appeals  to  local  and  SUte  health  depart- 
ments revealed  that  Rochester  was  low  on 
the  priority  list  of  communities  to  be  studied. 
The  tests  were  made  vrtth  a  Gelman  sam- 
pler and  spectropKbtometer,  equipment  pur- 
chased for  abofft  9600.  and  most  of  the  work 
was  done  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

The  preliminary  tests  revealed  that  there 
were  significant  quantities  of  sulfur  diox- 
ide In  the  aid.  but  that  more  exhaustive 
testing  must  be  done  to  establish  exact  levels 
of  this  and  other  contaminants  which  could 
become  a  health  hazard. 

The  tests  so  far  have  been  made  solely  for 
sulfur  dioxide  and  for  nitrogen  chlcwide, 
contaminants  from  autos  and  other  internal 
combustion  engines  which,  so  far,  appear  to 
be  at  a  low  level  here. 

State  Interest  in  the  local  tests  may  stem 
In  part  from  new  emphasis  on  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  at  the  State  level  where  Dr. 
Edward  Teller,  noted  H-bomb  scientist,  has 
been  retained  by  Governor  Rockefeller  to  re- 
cruit leading  scientific  talent  to  attack  the 
problem. 

Dr.  Teller  reported  to  a  panel  on  air  pollu- 
tion at  the  Governor's  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  in  New  York  last  weekend  that  air 
pollution  may  be  one  of  the  country's  great- 
est problems,  that  It  must  be  solved  and  that 
It  will  be  very  expensive. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  panel  that  air 
pollution  levels  In  the  Boston-New  York  City 
corridor  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  already 
approximate  those  of  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and  that  newly  OMnpleted  studies  in  New 
York  City  have  definitely  established  a  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  levels  of  air 
pollution  and  the  health  of  healthy  people 
as  well  as  those  already  suffering  from  some 
respiratory  disease. 

Possible  solutions  Include  substltuUon  of 
atomic  energy  for  power  generation  by  steam, 
blowby  devices  on  auto  crankcases,  com- 
pressors to  complete  combustion  on  waste 
Incinerators,  complete  removal  of  chemicals 
from  Industrial  waste.  State  regulation  of 
fuel  content,  tax  Incentives  for  homeowners, 
landlords,  and  Industries,  and  education  and 
training  of  more  experts  in  the  field. 


Air  Pollution  Study 
(By  E.  Grant  Pike) 
It  is  well  Itnown  that  a  number  of  loca- 
tions   in    New    York    State    tiave    excessive 
amount  of  atmospheric  contaminates  in  their 
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•urroundlni;  atmosphere.  E&rly  studlea  of 
thee«  atmoepherlc  condiuona  lead  the  State 
to  eetabllsh  priority  ratings  among  commu- 
nities In  the  State;  of  the  need  to  deflne  per- 
missive levels,  and  establish  the  nature  of  the 
contaminates  Involved. 

Since  Rochest«r,  N.T..  had  a  low  priority 
rating  and  ttie  State  testing  or  the  atxnos- 
phere  In  the  Rochester  area  was  to  be  done 
In  the  distant  future  and  the  Monroe  County 
Health  Bepcutment  refxised  to  conduct  air 
pollution  tests,  the  Blonroe  County  Conserva- 
tion Council  requested  that  I  undertake  at- 
mosphere tests.  These  following  tssts  which 
were  conducted  by  me  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Monroe  County  Conservation  Council  are. 
to  my  knowledge,  the  first  air  pollution  tests 
conducted  anywhere  In  the  United  States  by 
a  private  group. 
■BLScnoN  or  atmosphesic  contaminates  ros 

TSSriNO 

Although  a  large  number  of  pbyalcaUy 
dangerous  atmospheric  contaminates  are 
known  to  possibly  exist  in  the  Rochester  area. 
It  was  decided  that  Initial  tesU  would  be 
made  for  nitrogen  dioxide  and  sulfur  dioxide. 
These  two  compounds  are  known  to  have 
high  toxicity  values. 

Nitrogen  dioxide,  a  product  of  internal 
combustion  engines:  I.e.,  automobiles,  has 
high  Irritating  effects  on  membranes  and  Is 
perhaps  the  most  toxic  of  the  nitrogen  ox- 
ides. It  also  has  the  ability  to  break  down 
or  form  other  hasardous  compounds. 

Sufi*  dioxide,  one  of  the  major  indicators 
of  Industrial  and  domestic  air  pollution,  was 
considered  to  be  the  major  contributory 
cause  of  the  large  number  of  deaths  In  Lon- 
don. England,  and  Donora.  Pa. 

SBLKCTION  OF  TXST  SITXS 

Sampling  locations  were  based  on  a  ran- 
doiB  salectlon.  A  map  depleting  the  city  of 
Bochaster  and  Its  surrounding  area  was  dl- 
Ttdsd  by  rectangular  coordinates  Into  100 
squares.  A  random  number  table  was  then 
used  to  select  the  square  to  be  tested. 

The  actual  test  site  within  each  selected 
square  was  established  In  the  same  manner. 
Squares  were  divided  Into  100  blocks  and  test 
Bites  were  then  chosen  with  a  random  number 
Hihla.     No  sites  were  preselected. 

EXI'BUMKNTAI.  D^ICN 

Sampling  waa  based  on  a  designed  experi- 
ment. Each  site  was  subjected  to  a  duplicate 
and  a  replicated  test.  The  duplicates  being 
taken  on  the  same  test  date,  the  replloa  at  a 
latar  date.  These  gave  a  total  of  four  teata 
par  sita.  The  resulU  were  used  to  estabUab 
the  oonfldenoe  limits  of  the  teat  and  testing 
procedures. 


KQUIFMKNT    AND    TKST 

All  samples  were  taken  with  a  battery- 
powared  portable  Oelman  sampler.  For  par- 
ticulate measurements,  the  unit  operated  at 
10  liters  per  minute  for  a  6-  to  10-mlnute 
ptertod.  This  data  Is  not  reported  here.  Woe 
gas  sampling,  the  equipment  was  altered  to 
permit  a  midget  imptnger  to  operate  as  a 
bubbler  sampler.  To  assure  complete  gas 
contact  with  the  llqiild  in  the  bubbler,  the 
tip  of  the  Implngers  Inlet  ma  fitted  with  a 
porous  gas  distributor  and  sampling  rates 
were  held  to  OJ  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  3 
minutes.  Tsn  mUUUters  of  solution  were 
used  In  each  sampler.  The  low  flow  rate  held 
evaporation  loasea  to  a  minimum. 

AU  sam(>l«a  w«re  measured  within  3  hours 
after  the  testa  w«re  taken.  The  gases  meas- 
liremenU  were  made  with  a  calibrated  Cole- 
man. Model  n.  Universal  Spectrophotometer. 
All  of  the  equipment  used  In  these  tests  was 
checked  againat  known  standards. 

The  method  used  for  determining  the 
sulfur  dioxide  or  the  nitrogen  dioxide  con- 


tent (^  air  is  reported  In  literature  by  P.  W. 
West,  and  Q.  C.  Caeke,  "Fixation  of  Stilfur 
Dioxide  as  Dlsulfltomercurate  n  and  Sub- 
sequent Colormetric  Estimation."  Analytical 
Chemistry,  1950,  38,  1810-1819  (December), 
and  B.  E.  Saltzman,  "Colormetric  Mlcrodeter- 
ml  nation  of  Nitrogen  Dioxide  in  the  Atmos- 
phere" Analytical  Chemistry.  1054,  36.  1949- 


19M  (December).  The  sulfur  dioxide 
method  ia  referenced  In  the  New  York  State 
Ambient  Air  Quality  Objectives — classiflca- 
tlon  system  publication. 

The  complete  data  obtained  for  the  sul- 
fur dioxide  Is  reported  in  Uble  I.  The  aver- 
age nitrogen  dioxide  results  are  shown  in 
table  n. 


Table  I.  -Sulfur  dioxide  anient 
[Parts  p«r  milliaol 


Test  site 

1 

» 

s 

4 

i 

• 

T 

8 

T«I 

ao7 
.11 

.M 
.06 

aia 

.11 

.14 
.14 

ail 
.u 

0 
0 

ao7 

.07 
.U 
.14 

a  15 

.01 
0 
0 

aot 
.It 

0 

• 

&0* 
.10 
.04 
.04 

a« 

.08 

Test  II 

.08 

Table  II. — Nitrogen  dioxide  eorUenU 
(■'arts  per  million  (avonge  of  2  viUucis)] 


Test 

sits 

1 

s 

1 

4 

■ 

• 

7 

• 

Twt  I   

ao7 

.08 

0.08 
.02 

aoe 

0 

0.03 
.08 

aoa 
.oa 

aos 

.09 

aos 
.oa 

0.0J 
.03 
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A  Matlstlcal  analysis  at  sulfur  dioxide  test 
indicated  a  number  of  significant  findings. 
The  sulfur  dioxide  content  of  the  air  varies 
from  test  site  to  test  site.  There  can  be 
higher  or  lower  content  of  sulfur  dioxide  at 
different  times  on  the  tajoa*  test  site  and  this 
variation  is  not  necessarily  the  same  for  all 
locations. 

The  standard  deviation  for  the  tests  are 
0.01  part  per  million. 

Although  the  tesU  were  spot  checks  based 
on  short  time  testing,  the  results  are  inter- 
pretable.  The  variation  in  results  between 
test  sites  would  be  expected  primarily  dixe  to 
the  scattered  locations  in  which  the  testa  were 
taken  and  the  type  of  environment  surround- 
ing the  test  site.  The  variation  among 
several  of  the  sites  on  different  dates  may  l>e 
primarily  due  to  weather  conditions.  The 
wind  from  a  particular  direction  may  raise  or 
lower  the  contaminating  content.  On  several 
occasions  measurements  were  made  during  or 
Immediately  after  rains. 

The  variation  in  nitrogen  dioxide  Is  prob- 
ably due  to  reasons  similar  to  tke  sulfur 
dioxide  variation.  Throughout  the  city  there 
no  definite  fixed  level. 


Pot  the  Breadboard  in  a  Mnteum 


I  CONCLUSIONS 

Baaed  on  the  restUta  of  this  report,  the 
sulfur  dioxide  and  the  nitrogen  dioxide 
levels  found  were  below  danger  level  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Los  Angeles  Commission. 
Several  definite  locations  had  consistently 
high  results  and  should  be  more  carefully 
surveyed.  In  those  locations  where  erratic 
results  were  obtained,  further  testing  on  a 
more  frequent  basis  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine why  the  results  vary. 

Needless  to  say,  the  tesis  herein  were  of 
short  duration  and  sampling  over  long 
periods  would  tend  to  average  results;  how- 
ever, the  period  of  testing  should  be  no  longer 
than  current  Icnown  danger  levels — for  1 
hour,  8  hours.  34  hours.  The  actual  test  time 
should  be  based  on  an  experimentally 
designed  screen  test  which  should  yield  valid 
testing  periods. 

The  limits  of  sulfur  dlozlda  or  other 
dangerous  gases  should  not  be  permitted  to 
exceed  dangerous  limits  at  any  tlma. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALiroKiru. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
(From  the  Undersea  Technology,   February 
1966] 
Put  thx  Brxaoboaro  ik  a  Museum 

As  this  Issue  of  UST  went  to  press  there 
were  strong  indications  that  the  Navy  was 
seeking  Ideas  on  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
submersible  positioning  vehicle  to  take  Its 
SeaLab  lU  to  the  400-foot  level. 

This  is  a  commendable  move.  Such  a  ve- 
hicle could  be  compared  to  the  inner  space 
equivalent  of  a  booster  for  an  orbital  space 
capsule.  More  Imaginative  actions  such  as 
this  one  must  be  taken.  The  deep  sub- 
mergence systems  project  (DSSP) ,  elated  and 
probably  a  little  apprehensive  about  the 
smash  success  of  lu  Mans  Extenslon-Into- 
the-Sea  Sjrmposium  last  month,  must  now 
face  up  to  using  the  vast  national  storehouse 
of  technology  and  technical  talent. 

So  far  it  hasn't.  The  two  SeaLabs  were 
low  budget.  They  were  put  together  through 
the  "by  ear"  herculean  efforts  of  a  small 
group  of  dedicated  technicians.  In  every 
aspect  they  were  "breadboard" — hardware, 
selection  of  personnel,  training  and  opera- 
tions. "Breadboard"  Is  a  term  familiar  to 
the  applied  researcher  who  puts  his  gadget 
together  In  a  logical,  workable,  but  not 
exacUy  tidy  manner.  The  breadboard  ap- 
proach is  used  by  highly  moUvated  individ- 
uals in  both  Government  and  industry. 
Depending  upon  the  individual's  organiza- 
tional capabilities,  his  financial  resources, 
his  stamina,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
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a  lot  can  be  accomplished,  but  this  Is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

Now  DSSP  is  faced  with  preparing  for 
SeaLab  III,  among  many  other  projects. 
(How^the  Air  Force  must  wish  that  DSSP 
had  been  started  years  ago  so  that  its  A- 
bomb  lying  on  the  bottom  off  Spain  could 
be  readily  retrieved.) 

It  is  our  fervent  hope  that  funding  will 
permit  at  least  a  partial  systems  approach 
to  the  project.  By  systems  approach  we 
mean — first,  the  thorough  technical  feasi- 
bility study,  usually  through  Industry  con- 
tract, of  a  project  before  any  part  of  the 
project  is  begun;  second,  systems  engineer- 
ing, or  Integration  of  the  whole  and  determi- 
nation of  what  each  part  should  do;  third, 
the  selection  of  a  prime  contractor,  whether 
Navy  or  Industry. 

One  result  of  this  kind  of  planning,  now 
familiar  to  the  aerospace  industry  through 
defense  and  NASA  contracts,  would  be  the 
logical  scheduling  of  personnel  assignments 
from  the  top  on  down.  The  Navy's  SeaLabs 
I  and  n  and  Jacques-Tvee  Cousteau's  Con- 
shelfs  I,  n.  and  ni  create  utter  exhaustion 
In  many  key  responsible  officials.  In  this  way 
they  resembled  the  early  days  of  the  Mer- 
cury and  Gemini  space  flghu.  Now  NASA 
has  the  shift  system  and  It  works  well.  Ad- 
mittedly, it  means  delegating  authority 
down  the  line  in  order  to  get  some  sleep,  but 
that  U  the  mark  of  true  leadership. 

Another  systems  approach  result  would  be 
cleaner  hardware  subsystems.  By  taking 
subsystems  offered  by  industry  and  subject- 
ing them  to  multiple  thorough  tests,  the 
integrated  whole  could  be  built  up  untU  it, 
too.  could  be  tested  to  satUfaction.  As  vrtth 
space  capsules  going  into  orbit,  there  comes 
a  time  when  the  undersea  habitat  must  be 
In  place  with  all  systems  "go".  Then  It  is 
time  for  the  decision  to  get  started  and 
hope  for  the  best. 

Finally,  as  with  aviation  and  space  (and 
with  driving  an  automobile  for  that  matter) , 
the  risk  element  must  be  considered  but  not 
to  the  extent  that  it  Is  an  overriding  ftictor 
to  the  detriment  of  the  mission  or  a  rock  in 
the  path  of  progress.  Early  avlaUon  has  its 
fatalities.  Space  (as  far  as  we  know)  has 
had  none.  But  an  astronaut  recently 
warned  that  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises  and 
sets,  there  will  be  a  space  tragedy  some  day. 
There  have  been  diving  fatalities  in  the 
past.  But  the  diving  fraternity  must  not 
let  that  deter  progress.  Pioneers,  histor- 
ically, fight  on. 

With  these  management  and  policy  points 
stitched  into  a  presenutlon  for  top  defense 
officials— engineers,  scientists,  and  budge- 
teers— a  more  liberally  funded  program 
could  be  forthcoming.  Out  of  such  a  pro- 
gram a  neat  module  would  grow. 

In  the  meantime  a  poor  man's  systems 
approach  can  be  created  using  available 
talent  in  the  Navy,  especially  that  in  the 
Special  Projects  (Polaris)  office,  and  In  In- 
dustry. Then  the  breadboard  could  be  put 
Into  a  museum. 
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Who  Does  the  Fighting— How  Abont  a 
Check? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  1 
week  ago  today,  29  Republican  colleagues 
Joined  me  In  calling  for  a  congressional 
inquiry  Into  Inefficiencies  and  inequita- 


bilities  of  the  draft.  I  have  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  tremendous  response 
of  the  press  and  the  general  public.  The 
following  two  articles,  the  first  from  the 
Lawrence  Daily  Journal  World,  of  Law- 
rence, Kans.,  and  the  second  from  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  New  York 
City  are  especially  thought  provoking 
and  I  commend  them  to  your  attention: 
[Prom  the  Lawrence  Datlv  Journal -World 
Mar.   1,   196S1 

How  About  a  Check? 
If  Republican  congressional  charges  about 
Selective  Service  inefficiency  are  soundly 
based,  the  Johnson  administration  owes  It 
to  the  American  public  to  make  some 
changes  promptly. 

Twenty-seven  GOP  members  of  Congress, 
with  Lawrence's  Robert  Ellsworth  as 
spokesman,  have  outUned  three  "bone  of 
contention"  about  what  they  consider  in- 
efficiencies and  Ineqiatles  in  the  draft  sys- 
tem. Ellsworth  first  aimounced  the  step 
during  a  visit  to  Lawrence  Monday  and  that 
matter  was  aired  nationally  at  a  press  con- 
ference today  in  Washington. 

The  three  points  stressed  by  the  GOP 
group: 

While  the  Selective  Service  system  talks 
about  reclassification  plans  and  Increased 
draft  calls,  there  appear  to  be  some  279.000 
men  In  1-A  classification  whose  papers  are 
bogged  down  between  their  boards  and  their 
induction  centers. 

"This  means  279.000  men  are  available 
right  now  if  we  can  cut  the  inefficiency," 
Ellsworth  said. 

On  December  31,  1965.  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
have  over  9,000  enlisted  men  working  at  non- 
mllltary  Jobs  like  running  officers'  clubs, 
bowling  alleys,  golf  courses,  and  such. 

Except  for  South  Korea.  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  none  of  the  VS.  allies  have 
any  combat  troops  in  South  '^Hetnam  and 
OUT  European  allies  haven't  even  met  their 
manpower  conunltments  In  Western  Europe. 
,  The  most  Immediately  disturbing  of  the 
three  points  to  most  Americans  right  now 
is  the  first — the  charge  that  some  279,000 
draft-eligible  young  men  already  are  snarled 
in  Federal  redtape  while  at  the  same  time 
there  are  plans  to  ensnarl  even  m<n-e,  perhaps 
at  great  cost  and  inconvenience. 

Military  service  is  a  fact  of  Ufe  for  vlrtuallT 
all  young  American  males  In  this  so-caUed 
cold  war  period,  and  it  foUows  that  every- 
one has  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of  In- 
convenience, risk  and  disruption  of  plans  and 
timetables  in  the  Interest  of  defense  and 
public  weUare.  But  ttie  Government  owes 
It  to  the  clUzenry  that  pays  the  bills  and 
supplies  the  men  to  minimize  all  this  Just 
as  much  as  possible,  with  fair  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  draft  system. 

Selective  Service  bungling,  as  charged  by 
the  Republican  group,  touches  many  lives  In 
many  frustrating  ways. 

Take  the  student  who  Is  trying  to  complete 
his  education;  the  young  husband-father 
trying  to  get  established  on  a  new  Job;  the 
businessman  trying  to  keep  a  sound  employee 
force. .  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  examples 
In  a  dangerous  time  of  national  emergency, 
all  such  people  have  to  expect  to  make  sac- 
rifices of  varying  natures,  but  the  Govern- 
ment owes  it  to  them  to  keep  the  incidence 
as  low  as  humanly  possible. 

Suppose  there  are  as  many  l-A  young  men 
available,  as  the  Ellsworth  group  charges. 
Why  not  get  maximum  mileage  from  this 
group,  with  greater  efficiency  In  Selective 
Service  operations,  before  going  Into  ooetly 
and  Inconveniencing  reclasslflcaOon  and 
needless   call-ups   that   vraste   manpower? 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  1-A  pool  oould 
meet  manpower  needs  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  even  with  the  Vietnam  escalation   or 


at  least  untU  more  thorough  studies  can 
be  made  to  see  Just  what  needs  will  be 
This  could  well  be  a  case  of  the  all-too- 
typlcal  Government  poUcy  of  using  a  shot- 
gun to  do  the  Job  of  a  rifie— of  howling  for 
far  more  than  is  necessary  to  make  sure 
you  get  enough. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  the  John- 
son administration  responds  to  these  latest 
charges  about  the  Selective  Service  setup 

Just  about  anyone  who  has  been  closely 
connected  with  administration  of  military 
bases  and  Installations  will  admit  that  effi- 
ciency is  not  normally  a  long  suit  of  such 
an  agency.  It  stands  to  reason,  then  that 
there  are  quite  a  few  personnel  in  nqn- 
mllltary  jobs  such  as  the  GOP  group  cites 
in  Its  charges.  However,  there  are  a  number 
Of  instances  where  such  nonmllitary  duties 
can  be  Justified,  particularly  where  base  rec- 
reation programs  are  Involved. 

As  for  displeasure  over  the  fact  that  allies 
have  not  responded  in  helping  American 
efforts  in  places  like  Vietnam  and  Europe 
that  is  understandable.  This  Is  a  valid  criti- 
cism. Chances  are  nobody  would  like  to 
remedy  this  more  than  President  Johnson. 
It  is  well  to  keep  him  aware  that  people  want 
something  done,  but  there  are  so  many  un- 
controllable elements  Involved  that  It  ia  un- 
realistic to  expect  miracles  which  will  brine 
drastic  changes. 

The  most  vulnerable  spot  in  the  Johnson 
armor  in  this  case  would  seem  to  be  Ineffi- 
ciency and  inequity  in  operation  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System.  If,  as  the  GOP  Con- 
gressmen say.  there  are  problems  due  to 
mismanagement  and  redtape,  the  adminis- 
tration should  swallow  Its  pride  and  get 
something  done  In  a  hurry. 

Selective  Service  participants  and  their 
families  can  vote,  too. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  3,  1966  J 
Who  Does  the  Fighting? 
The  30  House  Republicans  who  are  calling 
for  a  congressional  Investigation  of  the  draft 
and  the  overall  problem  of  recruiting  mili- 
tary manpower  have  opened  a  different  side 
to    the    Vietnam    debate.      Its    gist    is    not 
whether  or  how  we  fight,  but  who  does  the 
fighting. 

The  Congressmen  urged  that  the  war  be 
pri^ecuted— It  must  be.  But  they  are  also 
saying  that  it  can  be  prosecuted  most  feasibly 
and  effecUvely  with  a  broad  base  of  Inter- 
national support  for  the  South  Vietnamese 
and.  in  America,  by  elimination  of  the 
anxiety-causing  confusion  and  inequities  of 
ourpresent  manpower  procurement  poUcles 

Whether  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  per- 
suade aUlee  to  provide  troops,  technicians 
and  economic  assistance  U  a  delicate  matter 
of  diplomacy  best  Investigated  in  closed  ses- 
sions. However,  Congress  can  properly  ask 
the  question.  *-    t^    /  «o.. 

DomesticaUy,  any  investigation  of  man- 
power procurement  should  start  with  the 
draft.  Selertlve  Service  System  Directs 
Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  defends  the  opera- 
tions of  his  agency,  but  the  statistics  which 
describe  the  inefficiency  of  the  draft  (which, 
in  fairness,  Includes  the  Army's  operation  of 
induction  centers)  are  right  out  of  hU  own 
office.  In  any  case,  an  Independent  survey 
of  conditions  in  the  draft  process  could  be 
profitably  undertaken  by  Congress. 

But  the  draft,  so  long  Ignored  by  Congress 
Is  Just  one  part  of  the  manpower  procure- 
ment problem.  Indeed,  the  other  parts- 
policies  affecting  regulars  and  reservists  and 
such  as  poverty  program  and  Peace  Corps 
personnel— usually  have  been  treated  apart 
from  one  another,  and  there  U  need  for  co- 
ordination. Inefficient  uUllzation  of  the 
3  million  men  already  in  uniform  may  seem 
at  a  tolerable  level  to  the  eyes  of  a  particu- 
lar military  service,  but  If  it  means  more 
draftees — married  men  or  students,  as  ex- 
amples—it should  be  a  matter  of  high  level 
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concern.  The  Reserve*  may  worry  solely  over 
their  responslblllUea  In  case  of  activation, 
but  U  an  Incentive  program  for  Indlvldxial 
reaervlsta  to  volunteer  for  Vietnam  ts  feasi- 
ble. It.  too— as  a  proepect  for  relieving  the 
manptower  strain — is  a  proper  Interest  at 
higher  authority.  Congress,  until  the  man- 
power policies  are  reformed,  should  exercls* 
that  authority. 


Matter  of  Decree 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IK  THE  HOCSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1969 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
dlfferonces  over  UJ3.  policies  In  Vietnam 
are  matters  of  degree,  rather  than  of 
substance. 

This,  In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York 
Herakl  Tribune,  was  the  principal  truth 
emerging  from  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  Vietnamese  war. 

The  paper  Is  convinced: 

The  Vletcong  do  not  want  a  compromise. 
If  given  a  portion  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  they  would  almost  certainly 
uas  It — as  the  CoaamtuUsts  in  every  "popular 
front"  government  have  done  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n— to  subvert  the  whole 
structure. 

This  agrees  with  the  warning  which  I 
Issued  In  this  connection  In  my  February 
21,  1966.  statement  to  the  House  when 
I  questioned  the  iMx>posal  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  York  to  admit  the 
Vletcong  to  governmental  responsibility. 
The  subsequent  Chinese  statement  lump- 
ing TJS.  hawks  and  doves  together  as 
"fools"  confirms  the  Communist  intran- 
sigence. 

Overall,  the  hearings — the  Herald 
Tribune  believes — have  develcqped  "how 
broad  the  consensus  on  aims  really  is." 

I  thought  the  editorial  a  good  analysis 
of  the  matter,  and  because  I  feel  that 
others  may  glean  informative  material 
from  it,  I  Insert  it  in  the  Rxcoro. 
Thb  Pxoblxic  or  DxoarE 

If  any  fact  has  emerged  from  the  Senate 
bearings  on  the  Vietnamese  war,  it  la  that. 
In  tbs  main,  differences  over  American  pol- 
icy are  matters  of  degree,  rather  than  o< 
substance.  There  are  some  In  the  Senate 
(Mr.  MoRsx.  for  example)  who  believe  that 
the  United  States  Is  In  a  fundamentally  Im- 
moral poslUon  In  southeast  Asia.  But  these 
are  relaUvely  few.  More  are  concerned  with 
the  rats  of  escalation  and  ths  ultimate 
prospect.  They  would  limit  rather  t*'»n 
Changs  the  American  commitment. 

General  Taylor  made  a  convincing  refuta- 
tion, from  the  military  point  of  view,  of  ths 
charge  that  the  United  States  Is  engaged  in 
a  limitless  adventure  In  Asia.  Secretary 
of  aute  Rusk.  In  ths  course  of  repllw  to 
questions  that  brought  repeated  expressions 
of  praise  from  Senators  representing  ^very 
point  of  view,  took  up  tbs  charge  that  while 
the  American  purpose  In  southeast  Asia 
might  be  limited  geographically,  it  was.  so 
far  as  South  Vtetnam  was  ooncemed.  politi- 
cally unlimited. 

This  chargs  took  two  forms.  One  wm 
that  the  United  Sutes.  U  it  expected  ths 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  come 
to  the  conference  table,  should  state  specif- 


ically Ita  terms  tor  a  settlement.  An  aspect 
of  this  was  the  Idea  that  the  Vletcong  should 
be  directly  approached  with  compromise 
suggestions. 

Now,  obviously,  onoe  the  United  States  sets 
forth  terms  of  settlement.  It  would  be  bound 
by  them  while  the  enemy  would  not.  It 
would  be  an  open  Invitation  to  Hanoi  and 
the  Vletcong  to  Insist  upon  more;  It  would 
leave  no  flexlWUty  for  bargaining — Indeed. 
It  would  virtually  rule  out  bargaining.  So 
far  as  direct  relations  with  the  Vletcong  ore 
concerned.  Mr.  Rusk  cited  the  case  of  Laos, 
where  the  Pathet  Lao  Communist  faction 
were  not  content  with  the  1962  Geneva 
agreement  (which  Involved  the  acceptance 
of  a  "neutralist"  as  Premier,  at  Communist 
Insistence)  but  sought  to  undo  the  agree- 
ment by  force  and  fraud  and  are  now  fight- 
ing their  own  former  allies. 

The  Vletcong  do  not  want  a  compromise. 
If  given  a  portion  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  they  woiild  almoet  certainly 
use  It — as  the  Communists  In  every  "popu- 
lar front"  government. have  done  since  the 
end  of  World  War  H— to  subvert  the  whole 
structure.  There  Is  absolutely  no  Indication 
that  they  are  as  yet  willing  to  rest  their 
case  on  free  elections.  No  revolutionary 
group  dominated  by  Communists  has  ever 
done  so,  from  North  Vietnam  to  Cuba. 

So,  If  the  United  States  U  to  achieve  Its 
goal  of  allowing  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
determine  their  own  destiny,  it  cannot  do 
so  with  the  Vletcong  recognized  as  a  part 
of  the  government  or  even  as  a  state  within 
a  state.  They  must  be  willing  to  take  their 
cause  to  the  people  m  an  internationally 
supervised  election.  The  results  of  that. 
Mr.  Rusk  said,  we  would  accept. 

Another  phase  of  the  question  of  degree 
Is  the  matter  of  somehow  limiting  American 
participation.  This,  In  a  shooting  war.  Is 
virtually  Impossible  to  do  In  advance.  The 
rate  of  escalation,  too.  Is  In  large  part  deter- 
mined by  enemy  action.  Given  agreement 
of  fundamental  goals,  the  manner  of  achiev- 
ing them  is  largely  a  practical  military 
matter.  And  the  hearings  have  developed, 
possibly  to  the  surprtse  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  PtjLBRicHT.  how  broad  the  consensus  on 
alms  really  la. 
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Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  status 
of  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
of  deep  and  continuing  concern  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  been  directly  involved  in  the  sub- 
committee's activities  Intended  to  place 
in  the  public  record  such  facts  as  we  may 
be  able  to  obtain  about  the  condition  of 
religion  in  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  subcom- 
mittee held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
subject  These  hearings,  and  the  accom- 
panying report,  were  published  under 
the  title.  "Antlrellgious  Activities  in  the 
Soviet  Unon  and  in  Eastern  Europe." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  interest,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  note  the  lengthy  and 
Informative  article  by  M.  S.  Handler  en- 


tllted  "Soviet  Reassesses  Atheist  Drive," 
which  appeared  in  the  March  7,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  information  contained  in 
the  article  will  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason.  I  tun 
placing  It  in  the  Congressionai.  Record 
at  this  point : 

Soviet  Reassessbs  Ath£vst  Drive — Vigor  or 
Orthodox  Church  BcwiLOEas  Party  Agi- 
TAToas 

(By  M.  S.  Handler) 
The    Soviet   Communist   Party   Is   In   the 
process  of  reappraising  Its  campaign  against 
the  Rtiasian  Orthodox  Church. 

The  reappraisal,  as  discussed  In  Commu- 
nist Party  newspapers  and  publications,  m 
dlcates  that  the  official  antlrellgious  agita- 
tors are  bewUdered  by  the  resistance  of  the 
provincial  remnants  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church. 

They  are  disturbed  by  what  seems  to  be 
the  growth  of  an  underground  church  among 
the  peasants  and  villagers  who,  deprived 
of  regular  churches  and  priests,  are  practic- 
ing religious  rites  in  secret. 

The  reassessment  was  Initiated  last  year 
by  atheist  agitators  critical  of  false  assump- 
tions on  which  the  half-century  campaign 
to  eradicate  religion  was  based.  These  as- 
sumptions were  that  police.  Judicial,  and 
arbitrary  administrative  measures  could  up- 
root religion. 

Evidence  of  the  reassessment  and  the 
harsh  measures  still  employed  against  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church  In  remote  areas 
was  assembled  by  scholars  In  Western  Europe 
and  tbs  United  States  from  published  So- 
viet and  confidential  sources.  Because  of 
the  physical  problems  of  attempting  In  Mos- 
cow to  assess  the  condition  of  a  church  that 
Is  still  believed  to  have  as  many  as  45-mll- 
Uon  believers  in  the  farflung  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Umon,  the  task  was  undertaken  in 
New  York. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  by  Russian  Ortho- 
dox authorities  In  this  country  and  In  West- 
em  Europe  that  Patriarch  Aleksel,  leader  of 
the  Soviet  church.,  has  fought  a  hard  and 
resourceful  battle  to  save  Russian  ortho- 
doxy. 

However  they  believe  that  the  real  power 
has  passed  from  the  89-year-old  patriarch  to 
Archbishop  Nikodlm,  a  young  churchman 
who  seems  to  have  the  full  favor  of  the  Soviet 
authorities  and  who  represents  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  at  the  World  CouncU  of 
Churches. 

Archbishop  Nikodlm  Is  said  to  represent 
the  face  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church 
that  Is  turned  to  the  outside  world.  He  com- 
pleted hi*  secondary  and  higher  theological 
education  by  correspondence  In  6  years  in- 
stead of  ths  normal  12.  Nikodlm  took 
monastic  vows  In  1947  and  his  rise  In  the 
hlerachy  was  swift. 

The  curtain  was  raised  on  the  reappraisal 
last  Augxist  16  by  O.  Kelt  of  Lwow  with  a 
harsh  attack  In  Komsomolskaya  Pravda, 
newspaper  of  the  Young  Communists,  on  the 
concepts  and  methods  employed  in  the  athe- 
ism campaign. 

The  writer,  active  In  the  campaign, 
acknowledged.  In  the  following  passage,  the 
existence  of  an  underground  church: 

"Today  we  are  deceiving  ourselves  again 
that  'many  believers  In  our  country  leave  the 
church  and  religion.'  This  Is  self-delusion. 
It  Is  true  there  are  not  churches  and  no  min- 
isters In  a  large  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  there  are  believers.  If  they  are  not 
orthodox,  they  are  members  of  one  or  another 
of  the  mulUtude  of  finely  differentiated  sects. 
"Where  do  they  come  frc«n?  From  the 
ranks  of  those  who  leave  the  church.  For, 
as  has  been  said  In  official  statements,  closing 
a  parish  does  not  make  atheists  of  believers. 
On  ths  contrary.  It  strengthens  the  attraction 
of  reUglon  for  people  and  It  embitters  their 
hearts  besides." 
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The  reports  of  the  existence  of  an  under- 
ground church  In  the  Soviet  Union  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Very  Reverend  Dlmltry  Kon- 
stantlnow.  an  Orthodox  scholar  and  iMieet 
who  teaches  at  Cornell  University.  Father 
Konstantlnow.  bcwn  and  educated  In  Lenin- 
grad, served  as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Soviet 
Army  during  World  War  n  and  later  entered 
the  priesthood. 

"I  am  convinced  that  the  Orthodox  Church 
todiy  resembles  an  Iceberg,"  he  said.  "All 
that  we  see  is  the  visible  upper  part.  The 
main  structure  is  submerged  underground 
where  It  has  been'driven  by  persecution." 

Unlike  previous  Soviet  debates  on  Chris- 
tianity and  other  religions  which  were  treat- 
ed as  systems  of  demonology  and  supersti- 
tions invented  by  the  "exploiting  classes"  to 
enslave  the  poor,  the  current  reassessment  In 
the  Soviet  Union  takes  Into  account  religion 
as  a  historical  phenomenon  and  a  cultural 
pattern  deeply  rooted  In  the  history  of  the 
Russian  people. 


ROLK   IN    H1STC«Y    STRESSH) 

"Religion  was  created  and  developed  In 
the  course  at  centuries  and  It  Is  impossible 
to  aboUfih  it  In  a  single  day,"  Miss  Kelt  wrote 
In  Komsomolskaya  Pravda.  "It  Is  pertinent 
to  recall  that  religion  Is  not  an  Idle  fiction. 
Religion  Is  a  historical  phenomenon  that  has 
existed  for  thousands  of  years,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  present.  Just  as  everything  In 
history  develops,  so,  too,  does  religion." 

Soviet  publications  participating  in  the  de- 
bate Include  Nauka  1  Rellglya,  an  atheist 
periodical  founded  In  1959,  and  Kommunlst. 
the  official  Ideological  Journal  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Nauka  1  Rellglya,  with  a  circula- 
tion of  more  than  200,000  recently  attacked 
the  conservative  literary  Journal  Oktyabr, 
the  publishing  house  Molodaya  Gvardiya  and 
Izvestla,  the  Soviet  Government  newspaper, 
for  what  It  considered  their  primitive  ap-' 
proach  to  the  problem  of  religion  in  the  So- 
viet Union. 

In  a  pai>er  titled  "The  Crisis  in  Soviet 
Atheism."  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  based  In  Munich,  West  Germany 
reported  recently:  • 

"The  basic  principles  of  militant  atheism 
are  undergoing  thorough  revision.  This 
process,  which  Is  indicated  in  recent  articles 
In  the  Soviet  press,  has  led  to  official  Soviet 
re-evaluatlon  of  religion  as  a  Weltanschamur 
( world  outlook ) ." 

CAMPAIGN    UNABATED 

Despite  the  reappraisal  of  the  techniques 
there  Is  no  evidence  of  any  abatement  in  the 
campaign  to  Isolate  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Roman  Catholic,  Baptist  and  other  Christian 
churches  and  to  dismantle  their  Institutional 
structures. 

For  reasons  that  are  not  yet  clear,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Institutional  forms  and  cul- 
tural patterns  of  Judaism  have  been  among 
the  worst  suffers.  Acc<wdlng  to  some  avaU- 
able  evidence,  InsUtutlonal  and  cultural 
Judaism  appears  doomed  to  extinction  In  ths 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  dominant  chxirch  In  Russian  his- 
tory, the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  been 
and  stUl  Is  the  principal  target  of  the  atheUt 
campagln.      ^ 

According  to  John  Lawrence,  a  Britlsli 
specialist  In  the  field.  Soviet  policy  toward 
churches  and  religion  passed  through  thres 
phases.  The  first  was  one  of  savage  persecu- 
tion which  had  spent  lU  force  by  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n. 

KHRUSHCHrV    RESUMED   OPPRESSION 

In  the  second  phase,  the  church  rallied  to 
the  national  defense  when  HlUer  attacked 
the  Soviet  Union  In  1941.  with  the  result  that 
In  1943  StalLn  permitted  the  reetoraUon  ot 
the  Moscow  Patriarchate.  A  modus  vlvendl 
continued  untU  1959  when  In  the  tlilrd  phase, 
the  policy  of  repression  was  resumed  under 
former  Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev. 


According  to  assessments  by  specialists  the 
number  of  Russian  Orthodox  Churches  In  the 
Soviet  Union  was  reduced  from  22,000  to 
11,500  between  1959  and  1962.  They  believe 
the  number  of  churches  was  further  reduced 
to  about  10,000  by  1965. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Soviet  regime  dis- 
mantled the  structure  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church  Is  reflected  In  an  analysis  made 
by  N.  Struve,  a  leading  church  historian  who 
lives  In  Prance.  According  to  Mr.  Struve,  In 
1941  there  were  64,174  churches,  1.025 
monasteries,  25.593  chapela,  4  theological 
academies  and  57  major  and  185  minor  semi- 
naries. The  church  In  that  year  also  iter- 
ated 37,528  parochial  schools.  291  hospitals, 
1,123  hospices,  and  34,497  parochial  libraries. 

CHVRCR    GREATLY    WEAKENED 

As  of  1965,  It  is  estimated  there  were  prob- 
ably fewer  than  15  n>onasteries  and  about  5 
theological  academies  and  seminaries.  TTie 
rest  of  the  Orthodox  Church's  structure  of 
1914,  except  for  10,000  churches,  had  passed 
out  of  existence  through  police.  Judicial,  and 
administrative  measures. 

Struve  reported  in  his  book  "Christians  in 
the  U.S.S.R."  that  In  1914  there  were  87,123,- 
604  baptized  Orthodox.  There  are  no  official 
statistics  for  today,  but  specialists'  estimates 
range  from  20  million  to  45  million  believers 
out  of  a  total  population  of  230  million. 
This  figure  Includes  baptized  and  unbaptlzed. 
For  a  long  time,  the  official  atheist  cam- 
paigners and  the  Communist  Party  con- 
tended that  the  believers  were  mainly  in  the 
older  age  groups  but  it  was  acknowledged 
recently  that  at  least  30  percent  were  under 
40  years  of  age. 

In  1961  the  Soviet  authorities  fashioned  a 
new  legal  Instrument,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive In  the  atheist  campaign,  to  accelerate 
the  dismantlement  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

Under  new  regulations,  the  priest,  tra- 
ditionally a  member  of  his  parish  council, 
was  reduced  to  the  status  of  an  employee 
who  could  be  dismissed  at  any  Urns  by  ths 
council. 

Also  under  the  new  regulations,  a  priest 
may  be  expelled  from  his  pastorate  If  his 
registration  cerUflcate  as  a  priest  la  revoked 
by  the  Government  Commission  on  Religious 
Affairs.  The  parish  council  may  not  appoint 
a  successor  who  does  not  possess  certification. 
This  has  become  an  Important  weapon  in 
removing  refractory  priests  as  well  as  a  means 
of  controlling  the  parish  councU. 

MANY     RESTRICTIONS    IMPOSB) 

According  to  Father  Konstantlnow,  the  fol- 
lowing Soviet  regulations  are  in  force  against 
the  church: 

Missionary  work  Is  forbidden;  sermons  ars 
subject  to  censorship;  teaching  of  Scripture 
to  children  Is  prohibited;  services  and  prayers 
outside  officially  recognized  places  of  worship 
are  banned;  rites  such  as  baptism,  weddings, 
memorial  services  are  permitted  only  on  ths 
condition  that  those  requesting  the  rites  ars 
reglst^ed  by  name. 

Also,  religious  organizations  are  prohibited 
from  performing  any  charitable  or  social 
work;  children  ari  adolescents  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  18  are  not  to  be  admitted  to 
church  service  pnd  children  may  be  baptized 
only  up  to  the  age  of  18  months. 

The  recent  history  of  the  Pochayev  Mon- 
astery in  ths  western  Ukraine  near  Lwow 
Illustrates  the  arbitrary  methods  used  by 
the  authorities  in  trying  to  close  a  religious 
Institution,  and  the  fight  of  monks  and  vil- 
lagers to  keep  it  open. 

The  monastery  was  founded  In  the  l«th 
century  and  played  a  role  in  the  cultural 
development  of  the  Ukraine  similar  to  that 
played  in  Italy  by  the  great  Benedictine  and 
Dominican  monasteries.  A  printing  press, 
said  to  be  the  first  in  the  Ukraine,  was  In- 
•taUed  in  the  ITth  century  and  Pochayev 
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became  one  of  the  great  theological  denten 
in  the  Orthodox  world. 

DOCUMENTS    DETAIL    OPPRESSION 

Documentary  evidence  of  the  Pochayev 
struggle  was  published  last  year  in  Paris  by 
the  Committee  of  Information  on  the  Sit- 
uation of  Christians  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  committee  Is  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  writers  and  churchmen 
In  Prance. 

The  documents  Include  bitter  letters  and 
petitions  to  the  Central  Conunittee  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  to  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev, and  to  legal  authorities,  the  Moscow 
Patriarchate,  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
the  United  Nations,  and  other  organizations. 
The  letters,  many  written  in  rough,  un- 
tutored peasant  language,  de8criT>e  brutal 
methods  used  by  the  local  authorities  In 
their  campaign  to  expel  the  monks  and 
close  the  monastery. 

The  principal  weapon  against  the  monks 
was  Article  196  of  the  Ukrainian  Pea^l  Code.^ 
This  article  stipulates  that  persons  taking 
up  residence  without  an  Internal  passport 
and  without  permission  may  be  subject  to  2 
years  of  imprisonment  and  a  50-ruble  fine. 

NIGHT    RAID    DESCRIBO> 

One  petition,  signed  "The  Inhabitants  of 
Pochayev,"  was  addressed  to  the  General 
Committee  and  to  Mr.  Khrushcher.  It  de- 
clared: 

"The  Inhabitants  of  Pochayev  have  lost 
all  patience.  How  can  one  continue  to  live 
under  these  conditions?  When  It  this  lUegal 
regime  going  to  end?  '  Who  gave  the  orders 
to  enforce  It? 

"Let  us  submit  several  facts.  On  July  2 
1963,  the  militia  (police)  of  Pochayev  carried 
out  a  complete  pogom.  The  leader  of  the 
pogom  was  Major  Belochkoursky,  chief  of  the 
Pochayev  mUltta.  He  organized  several  raid- 
ing groups  consisting  of  mlUtlamen  and 
auxiliaries.  The  first  was  commanded  by 
Captain  Blalik,  the  second  by  Ueutenant 
Gordeyev,  the  third  by  Maksimiouk  gen- 
eral staff  chief  erf  the  auxiliaries. 

"Ths  raid  b^gan  at  midnight  and  con- 
tinued unUi  nwrning.  The  doors  and  win- 
dows of  many  InhabltanU  were  smashed  be- 
cause they  were  afraid  to  open  up  at  this 
late  hour  In  the  night  AU  their  possessions 
beds,  cabinets  and  other  fumlturs  were 
turned  topsy  turvy.  The  raiders  were  look- 
ing for  pilgrims.  All  night  long  the  raiders 
conducted  a  debauchery  because  they  are 
allowed  to  do  anything.  Did  the  orders  come 
from  the  Central  Committee? 

THxrra   bt  policb  crargio 
The  letter  accused  the  poUce  chiefs  of  hav- 
ing  robbed   pilgrims   of   their   prayerbooks  » 
icons,  religious  medals  and  then  of  havlni^ 
sold  them  to  speculators.    They  also  accused 
the  officials  of  having  forced  pilgrims  and  the 
drivers  who  brought  them  to  Pochayev  to  pay 
graft  to  escape  arrest.     Pilgrims,  the  letter 
charged,  were  forcibly  taken  to  psychiatric 
hospitals. 

Other  documents  reported  that  aged  and 
feeble  monks,  with  no  stirvlving  relatives, 
were  expelled  from  the  monastery  and  com- 
peUed  to  fend  for  themselves.  The  handful 
of  monks  remaining,  other  documents  said, 
were  subjected  to  harassments — the  cutting 
off  of  fuel  suppUes,  the  severing  of  electricity 
wires,  and  interruptions  of  food  deliveries 
Pochayev.  the  petitions  protested,  was  de- 
clared off  limits  for  nonresidents  to  prevent 
reUglous  i>Ugrlms  from  reaching  the  monas- 
tery. 

The  history  of  ths  Pochayev  struggle  be- 
came known  but  Uttls  is  known  about  ths 
situation  in  other  areas  in  the  vast  expanses 
of  tlie  Soviet  Union,  where  a  curtain  of  si- 
lence seems  to  have  fallen  on  the  Orthodox 
Church's  struggle  to  survive. 

The  believers'  reaction  to  such  harassment 
has  been  to  go  underground. 
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Perhaps  an  even  more  algnlflcant  aspect  of 
the  rell^ous  situation  has  been  a  alow  re- 
awakening Interest  of  Soviet  intellectuals  In 
rellgloiM  philosophy.  A  ranking  Russian 
Orthodox  scholar  said  that  the  remarkable 
thing  about  this  reawakening  was  that  the 
intellectuals  had  no  ties  with  the  Orthodox 
Church  since  childhood.  They  are  Ignorant 
of  the  church's  ritual,  theology  and  liturgy 
and  not  interested  In  the  church  as  an  In- 
stitution. 

Their  Interest,  purely  Intellectual,  has  been 
aroused  by  reading  the  works  of  Jean  Paul 
Sartre.  Pierre  Tellhard  de  Chardln.  the  late 
French  Jesuit  sclentut-phllosopher;  Nikolai 
Berdyaev.  the  Russian  religious  philosopher, 
and  other  writers. 

The  Ideas  of  these  writers  has  had  a  power- 
ful Impact  ou  Russian  Intellectuals,  who  by 
tradition  are  trained  to  coj)e  with  abstract 
philosophic  concepts. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
scholar,  this  reawakening  of  Interest  In  the 
philosophy  of  the  great  humanists  and  hu- 
manist— religious  thinkers  may  prove  of 
great«r  historical  significance  than  the  ulti- 
mate fate  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  spread  of  these  Ideas  among  the  Soviet 
Intellectuals  may.  for  the  first  time,  put  Into 
the  arena  a  potent  and  dangerous  Ideolo^cal 
and  esthetic  counterforce  to  Marxism. 


Dedication  of  E.  L  Ha^sins  Memorial 
Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  FLoaniA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pleasiu-e  that  I  submit 
for  reprinting  In  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  the  story  of  the  work  of  Dr.  E. 
L.  Huggins,  a  beloved  and  honored  physi- 
cian In  De  Puniak  Springs.  Fla.  Now  re- 
tired, his  great  record  of  service  was 
marked  by  dedication  ceremonies.  In 
which  a  local  hoepltal  was  designated 
"The  E.  L.  Hiigglns  Memorial  Hospital." 

The  people  of  my  district  Eire  proud  of 
Dr.  Hiigglns  and  i^preclatlve  for  his 
great  services.  I  enclose  a  statement 
from  the  Pensacola  News  Journal  of 
Sunday.  February  8,  which  outlines  his 
career  and  the  speech  by  the  Honorable 
inilard  P.  Caldwell,  former  Governor  of 
norlda,  at  the  dedication  ceremonies. 

TUkPCNTlNS     WORlUa    TO     HoSPrTAl.    PotTITDKB, 

Da.  E.  L.  HxTooim  Smvis  Walton 
(By  Allen  Robinson) 

D«  Pttkiak  Srantca. — A  "turpentine  gypsy" 
who  saw  sickness  in  the  wilds  of  South  Wal- 
ton County  more  than  60  years  ago  stayed 
on  to  become  the  "father  of  public  hos- 
pitals" In  Walton  Oounty. 

Dr.  Svans  Lswis  Hugglns,  a  country-type 
doctor,  has  administered  to  the  needs  of 
the  dtlaens  here  since  shortly  after  the  turn 
of  the  century.  He  has  been  the  familiar 
house-vlsltlng  doctor  to  ttaree  generations 
of  many  families  of  the  are*. 

Prom  this  be^nnlng.  Dr.  Hugglns  was  re- 
ccnUy  hcmored  by  hu  netghbon  when  the 
Waltoo  Oounty  Hospital  was  expanded  and 
redsdlcated  ••  the  K.  U  Hugglns  MexnorUi 
Bospltal. 


Dr.  Hugglns  was  bom  Aujrust  24.  1888.  In 
Pork.  S.  C.  His  father.  Stephen  Emery 
Hugglns.  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina  and 
his  mother.  Blary  Ella  Rogers,  was  a  South 
Carolinian. 

Stephen  Hugglns  was  a  naval  stores  op- 
erator and  manufacturer.  He  plied  his 
trade  In  the  Carollnas.  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama and  made  his  way  to  the  virgin  tlm- 
berland  of  South  Walton  County  when  his 
son  Evans  was  Just  3  years  old.  His  opera- 
tions centered  in  the  Preepor^conununity. 

Evans  wns  educated  with  a^tutor  through 
kindergarten  and  primary  1^'els  and  then 
attended  Broxton  Institute  in  Broxton.  Ga. 
and  college  at  Atlanta  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  which  Is  now  Emory  University 
Medical   School. 

Before  going  to  college  Dr.  Hugglns  was  a 
railroad  fireman  and  flagman  and  during 
summer  vacations  a  construction  worker, 
building  righu-of-way  and  shanties  for 
turpentine  labcM'era.  His  senior  year  at  col- 
lege he  spent  the  Christmas  holidays  In 
Preeport  with  his  parents  and  what  he  saw 
decided  him  to  return  to  practice  in  the  re- 
mote area. 

During  an  interview  this  week  Dr.  Hug- 
gins  said  he  remembered  that  there  was 
widespread  chronic  malaria  in  the  camp 
area  and  childfen  were  faced  often  with 
colitis.  "Pneumonia  was  a  killer  in  those 
days." 

The  area  of  West  Florida  was  only  sparsely 
settled  In  those  days  and  the  contemporaries 
that  Dr.  Hugglns  recalled  where  Dr.  Hooten 
Dr  E.  Porter  Webb  in  Laurel  Hill;  Dr.  Mash- 
bum  in  Mosseyhead  and  in  the  De  Puniak 
Springs  area.  Doctors.  Simmons.  McKlnnon 
Raybum.  and  Thompson. 

He  started  work  with  the  Gulf  Cypress 
Lumber  Co.  and  then  left  for  a  time  during 
World  War  I  to  serve  In  the  U.S.  Army  Medi- 
cal Corps.  He  returned  to  the  wilds  of  north- 
west Plorlda  after  the  Army  and  In  1831 
moved  to  De  Puniak  Springs. 

During  the  last  several  years  he  has  been 
active  in  practice  with  Drs.  Howard  Currie 
and  Charles  Roehm. 

JusUce  Billiard  CaHlwell,  Florida  Supreme 
Court,  and  former  Governor,  said  of  Dr. 
Hugglns  that  he  had  been  "unselfish  of  his 
talents  and  energy,  serving  alike  those  who 
could  pay  and  those  who  could  not." 

Dr  Hugglns  says  of  this  period  himself.  "It 
was  the  bedside  pracUce  that  I  most  enjoyed 
because  I  feel  that  the  new  doctors  wiU  never 
know  the  pleasures  of  this  relationship  with 
the  patient.  It  is  the  time  when  you  get  to 
know  them  well." 

Dr.  Hugglns  said  he  coiUd  recall  the  fiu 
epidemics  of  World  War  I  and  the  lack  of 
facilities  with  which  to  work.  There  were 
only  a  few  standard  medlcinea  during  his 
early  days  and  the  nearest  hospital  was  at 
Mobile. 

■"There  has  been  a  tremendous  change  In 
medicine.-  Dr.  Hugglns  said.  •The  most  slg- 
mflcant  Improvements  have  been  the  anti- 
biotics and  the  progress  made  In  surgery  and 
In  teaching  methods  at  the  medical  schools. 
The  greatest  change  has  come  since  the  days 
of  World  War  n  when  progress  was  made  In 
•very  field  of  medicine." 

In  addition  to  bis  service  to  the  county, 
one  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments 
of  his  busy  life  has  been  the  establishment  of 
the  county  hospital. 

Dr.  Hugglns  said  the  first  effort  was  for  a 
kittle  cUnic"  to  be  supported  by  a  county 
bond  issue.  But  this  had  to  be  dropped,  he 
said,  because  of  the  heavy  load  of  charity 
cases.  Then  the  Lakeside  Hospital  was 
star^  as  a  climc  and  later  enlarged. 

Dr.  Hugglns  during  the  World  War  n  had 
urged  State  officials  to  keep  the  county  health 
department  operating  in  the  community 
when  they  found  It  difficult  to  be  staffed. 
After  putung  in  *  day  in  private  practice  he 


would  spend  several  hours  with  the  patients 
at  the  oounty  health  department. 

Soon  after  the  war  Dr.  Hugglns  began 
working  with  Individuals  and  groups  in  seek- 
ing a  faclUty  through  the  Federal  Hill-Bur- 
ton Act.  The  new  facility  became  a  reality 
in  1949  as  the  Walton  County  Hospital, 
with  Dr.  Hugglns  as  one  of  the  trustees  and 
chief  of  staff.  The  Walton  County  Hospital 
was  the  first  of  the  Hill-Burton  units  built 
in  Florida  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation. 

Due  to  the  changes  and  the  delay  In  getting 
the  facility  established,  the  original  plans 
had  to  be  shaved  and  the  hospital  was 
smaller  than  originally  hoped. 

The  rededlcation  of  the  hospital  was  held 
In  November  and  Dr.  Hugglns  became  ill  and 
had  to  be  hospitalized  himself  after  the 
ceremony.  His  activity  since  has  been  cur- 
tailed, one  of  the  very  few  times  In  his  ca- 
reer. 

"Doc"  Hugglns  was  also  honored  \n  1962 
with  a  large  banquet  at  the  end  of  60  years 
service  to  the  community. 

He  was  honored  again  In  June  last  year 
when  he  received  the  Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Dr.  Hugglns  is  an  avid  outdoorsman  and 
has  followed  the  hobbles  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing through  the  years  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.  He  Is  a  champion  caster  and 
spends  much  of  his  leisure  time  with  his 
bird  dogs. 

These  interests  led  him  to  an  undertaking 
with  other  citizens  of  the  county  to  push 
for  the  building  of  the  Choctawhatchee  Bay 
Bridge  In  South  Walton  County.  JDr.  Hug- 
glns. Bowers  Campbell,  and  Howard  Cawthon 
spearheaded  the  campaign  and  the  bridge 
stands  as  a  monument  to  their  efforts. 

The  Choctawhatchee  Bay  Bridge  was  com- 
pleted November  1940,  opening  the  area  and 
providing  additional  hunting  and  fishing 
possibilities  for  resldenu  and  visitors  alike 
with  better  access  to  the  Gulf  Coast  area 
from  De  Puniak  Springs. 

Another  of  Dr.  Hugglns  major  Interests  has 
been  In  the  Masonic  orders,  where  he  was 
grand  master  of  Herman  Lodge  108  at  Free- 
port  for  20  years,  and  was  district  deputy 
grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Florida. 

Nor  has  he  neglected  his  own  profession  be- 
cause he  has  established  a  perpetual  scholar- 
ship at  Emory  University  In  memory  of  his 
parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hugglns.  and 
his  'nephew.  Haynes  Gordon  Hugglns.  who 
was  killed  In  World  War  n. 

SPrecH  or  THE  Honorable  Milliard  F.  Cald- 
wixL.  Jusncx  or  the  Svprcmk  Coxtrt  or 
State  or  Florida,  at  thk  Dedication  or 
De  Puniak  Springs,  Pla..  November  30 
1965 

Just  40  years  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  splendid  young 
lawyer  of  De  Puniak  Springs — a  lawyer  rec- 
ognized by  the  bar  of  Florida  as  one  of  great 
ability,  high  principles,  and  the  courage  of 
clear  convictions.  My  acquaintance  with 
Judge  OlUis  ripened  into  warm  friendship 
and  admiration  for  his  considered  Judgment 
In  matters  of  public  impca-tance.  We  served 
together  in  the  legislature  where  his  eminent 
qualities  of  leadership  manlgeeted  themselves 
and  where,  on  questions  touching  the  wel- 
fare of  Florida,  his  voice  was  heard  and  his 
Influence  pressfd  with  telling  effect. 

When  I  became  Governor.  Judge  Oillls  was 
good  enough  to  assist  in  the  troublesome 
problems  with  his  sage  counsel  and  guid- 
ance. When  the  c^portunlty  presented  it- 
self. I  appointed  him  to  the  bench  In  full 
confidence  that  he  would  dispense  Justice 
with  an  even  and  tempered  hand.  The 
esteem  In  which  he  U  held  by  the  bench, 
b«Lr  and  the  public  has  Justified  my  every 
anticipation. 

And.  so  it  la.  that  when  Judge  Oillls  trans- 
mitted the  invitation  to  come  and  be  with 
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you  on  this  delightful  occasion  I  was  doubly 
pleased  to  accept  and  Join  with  you  In  honor- 
ing an  old  friend  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self In  the  practice  of  medicine.  Again,  It 
was  nearly  40  years  ago  that  I  first  knew  Dr. 
Hugglns,  then  a  handsome  virile  young  doc- 
tor Just  making  his  way  Into  the  hearts  and 
confidence  of  the  people  In  this  county.  A 
South  CaroUnlah  of  Carolina  parents,  a  grad- 
uate of  one  of  the  fine  medical  schools.  Dr. 
Hugglns  even  then  was  unselfish  of  his 
talents  and  his  energy,  serving  alike  those 
who  could  pay  and  those  who  could  not. 

He  worked  long  hours,  day  and  night,  in 
the  high  incidence  of  killing  dlseaises — colitis, 
typhoid,  malaria,  and  hookworms,  and  by 
sheer  force  of  his  dedicated  efforts  helped 
make  Walton  County  one  of  the  healthy, 
delightful  places  In  which  to  live  and  raise 
fine  families. 

With  the  exception  of  time  devoted  to 
medicine  in  the  armed  services  during  World 
War  I,  he  has  practiced  in  Walton  County 
since  1912,  devoting  his  time  and  his  efforts 
not  only  to  his  profession  but  to  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  as  a  chiu-ch worker,  as 
a  worker  in  the  field  of  education,  in  public 
service.  In  fraternal  activities  and,  In  gen- 
eral, offering  a  broad  shoulder  upon  which 
the  people  of  his  choice  could  lean  in  time 
of  need. 

It  was  largely  at  Dr.  Hugglns'  Instigation 
and  as  a  consequence  of  his  determination 
that  Walton  County  finally  secured  long- 
needed  hospital  facilities.  And  It  was  be- 
cause of  his  guidance  over  the  years  as  chief 
of.  staff  of  that  hospital  that  It  attained  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  and  efficiency  In 
ministering  to  the  ills  of  the  people.  AU  in 
all.  Dr.  Hugglns"  life  with  you  here  has  been 
one  of  public  service  and  it  is  more  than 
fitting  that  you  recognize  him  as  one  of  your 
great  citizens  in  naming  the  hospital  the 
E.  L.  Hugglns  Memorial  Hospital.  I  should 
like  to  Join  all  of  the  people  of  this  county  In 
thanking  the  board  of  trustees  for  their  rec- 
ognition of  this  man  and  his  devotion  to 
their  needs. 

I  am  apprehensive  that  none  of  us  here 
will  again  see  in  this  country  of  ours  the 
development  of  a  medical  center  built,  malfi- 
talned.  and  operated  on  the  public  will  and 
dogged  determination  of  private  citizens.  I 
doubt  if  few  of  you  will  ever  experience 
In  the  future  the  quality  of  personal  atten- 
tion Dr.  Hugglns  and  his  colleagues  have 
been  able  to  give  to  his  paUents.  The  medi- 
cal profession  is  fast  being  handcuffed  to  a 
Federal  bureaucracy  under  which  car»  will 
be  dispensed  with  a  computerized  sort  of  Im- 
personal and  detached  Indifference. 

And  it  staggers  the  imagination  to  con- 
template the  changes  which  have  occurred  in 
the  last  30  years.  Our  manner  of  govern- 
ment and  our  way  of  life  are.  for  the  United 
States,  new  and  novel,  with  little  In  com- 
mon with  what  has  gone  before.  Our  fore- 
l>eara  would  be  astounded  by  the  insidious 
encroachments  of  centralized  government  la 
our  everyday  life. 

Government  is  in  the  business  of  housing 
the  people,  in  prescribing  the  hours  we  can 
work,  with  whom  we  must  work,  the  sal- 
aries we  are  paid  and  the  tax  to  be  with- 
held from  the  salary,  the  schools  our  children 
can  attend  and  with  whom  they  must  sit  and 
play,  the  highways  we  can  drive  on,  how 
and  where  our  food  Is  grown  and  processed. 
The  Government  concerns  itself  with  the 
products  you  buy,  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  manufactured,  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  advertUed.  the  kind,  the  shape,  and 
the  size  of  the  package  in  which  they^are 
offered  and  how  they  are  labeled.  It  is  med- 
dllng  with  your  health,  your  general  wel- 
fare, your  old  age  and  your  retirement,  your 
security  after  retirement,  yoxu-  savings  and 
the  banks  In  which  you  place  your  savings, 
the  conduct  of  your  city.  Its  police  depart- 
ment and  iu  department  of  health;  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  your  SUte,  lu  law 
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enforcement.  Its  elections,  the  composition  of 
its  legislature,  and  every  other  facet  of  your 
life,  private  and  public. 

But  the  people  of  this  country  may  like 
all  this — to  say  the  least,  they  have  asked  for 
It.  They  have  elected  the  public  officials 
who  brought  it  about  and  they  sit  around 
with  their  tin  cups  waiting  for  more.  If 
thafs  what  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  want,  those  of  us  who  disagree  can't 
complain.  The  majority  has  the  right  to 
change  our  form  of  government  if  it  wishes. 
But  one  unfortunate  aspect  is  that,  once 
the  die  is  finally  cast.  It  will  be  too  late  to 
change  our  minds;  it's  altogether  unlikely 
we  could  then  ever  reestablish  the  kind  of 
government,  the  kind  of  independence  and 
individuality  our  forefathers  conceived  and 
anticipated  for  posterity.  We  will  have  come 
too  far  and  given  up  too  much. 

For  that  reason  It  is  important  that  we 
give  some  thought  to  what  is  happening 
and  reach  some  conclusions  about  what  we'd 
like  our  future  to  be.  We  must  count  the 
cost  of  all  the  politically  Inspired  humani- 
tarian claptrap  and  be  sure  we're  willing  to 
pay  the  price  in  freedom,  liberty,  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

In  good  conscience,  we  cannot  say  the 
Federal  encroachments  upon  our  rights  and 
the  rights  of  the  States  have  come  with  any 
surprise.  We  have  been  warned  and  warned 
again.  Cicero  told  us  what  to  expect.  When 
our  ancestors  were  considering  the  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Patrick  Henry 
warned:  "Be  extremely . cautious,  watchful. 
Jealous  of  your  Uberty.  Instead  of  securing 
your  rights,  you  may  lose  them  forever." 
He  said,  "This  Government  -will  •  •  •  de- 
stroy the  State  governments  and  swallow  the 
liberties  of  the  people." 

George  Mason  said  that  a  centralized 
government  "is  totally  subversive  of  every 
principle  which  has  hitherto  governed  us." 
WlUlam  Grayson,  suspicious  of  the  pro- 
posed Supreme  Court,  said,  "This  Court  has 
more  power  than  any  court  under  heaven 
•    •   •"  and  George  Mason  agreed. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  anticipating  a  people 
negligent  in  safeguarding  their  rights,  said 
he  thought  our  Government  would  be  well 
administered  for  a  few  years  but  that  It 
"can  only  end  In  despotism." 

George  Washington  warned  of  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  an  unrestrained  Supreme  Court 
Thomas  Jefferson  warned  of  the  evils  of 
Judicial  encroachment. 

Some  years  later  Lord  Macauley  warned 
our  Government  would  be  destroyed  from 
within  by  our  own  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln  warned  against  allowing 
the  Supreme  Court  to  meddle  with  poUcy 
questions. 

^  Woodrow  Wilson  In  1912  told  the  people: 
"A  concentration  of  governmental  power  Is 
what  always  precedes  the  death  of  human 
llberty.- 

No,  we  cannot  have  been  surprised  by 
what  has  happened  because,  from  our  ear- 
liest days  we  have  been  on  notice  it  would 
happen.  We,  very  simply,  have  refused  to 
heed  the  warnings. 

It  is  no  longer  of  first  importance  whether 
we  coUectlvlze  the  professions  or  bankrupt 
the  Nation  In  aboUshlng  poverty  or  in  sup- 
porting our  enemies  abroad — the  vital  ques- 
tion, the  question  In  the  face  of  which  all 
others  fade  to  insignificance,  is  whether  wo 
save  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  republican  form  of  government  es- 
tablished by  It. 

Perhaps  Benjamin  Franklin  knew  what  ho 
was  talking  about  when.  In  substance,  he 
told  the  young  Nation,  after  It  had  adopted 
lU  Constitution,  they  had  gained  a  free  and 
independent  Nation  but  did  not  have  the 
oomnjonsense  to  keep  It. 

Thank  you  for  asking  me  over  to  haw  a 
part  In  this  ceremony  and  to  express,  ano« 
again,  our  warm  affection,  respect,  and 
esteem  for  our  mutual  friend.  Dr.  Huggloa. 


The  Escalating  War  on  PoIlutioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  March  1, 1966 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  "It 
isn't  too  late  yet,  but  someday,  perhaps 
sooner  than  we  think.  It  could  be."  This 
Is  a  warning  from  a  recent  Chicago 
Sun-Times  editorial  which  focused  on 
President  Johnson's  natural  resources 
message. 

How  true  those  words  ring  when  we 
think  of  the  horribly  polluted  water  and 
air  throughout  our  coimtry.  Millions  of 
citizens  are  deprived  of  clean  drinking, 
fishing,  and  swimming  water.  As  an  ex- 
ample. Lake  Erie,  bordering  on  my  own 
district.  Is  a  disgrace  to  our  Nation. 
Some  even  say  that  It  Is  beyond  help. 

These  same  citizens,  particularly  those 
In  urban  areas,  must  breathe  poisonous 
air  every  day  of  thefr  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson's  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  was  forthright  and 
practical.  It  asks  nothing  that  can  not 
be  accomplished  through  cooperative 
earnest  efforts.  And  it  provides  funds 
to  those  localities  which  are  willing  to 
take  action  immediately. 

The  editorial  In  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Tlmes  points  out  that  many  will  feel  that 
the  President's  message  went  too  far 
This  is  hardly  the  case  in  light  of  our 
present  polluted  water  and  air.  Others 
will  feel  that  it  has  not  gone  far  enough. 
Perhaps  they  are  right,  for  sooner  than 
we  think  It  will  be  too  late. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun-'Rmes 
for  all  to  read  in  Its  entirety  : 

Saving  Natore's  Bountt 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  consist- 
ently made  known  their  concern  for  the 
natural  beauty  and  resources  of  America. 
The  President  has  now  focused  that  concern 
In  a  massive  program  to  clean  the  Nation's 
air  and  water  and  preserve  Its  scenic  master- 
pieces. 

In  a  special  message  presenting  the  pro- 
gram to  Congress,  the  President  emphasized 
the  "magnitude  of  the  choice  before  us  and 
its  consequences  tor  every  child  bom  on 
this  continent  from  this  day  forward " 
Much  is  at  stake,  and  much  Is  proposed. 
"Hie  total  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  NaUons 
rivers,  for  Instance,  was  estimated  at  between 
$20  and  «30  billion  (under  the  proposal  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  30  percent 
and  the  communities  70  percent) . 

Thousands  of  acres  would  be  encompassed 
In  a  nationwide  enlargement  of  parks  and 
preserves  (the  President  urged  approval  in 
1966  of  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
In  Indiana  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore  in  KHchlgan).  The  President 
would  also  revise  procedures  to  faclUUte  the 
curtailment  of  air  and  water  poUuUon,  in- 
cluding Increased  authority  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  against  pollution  that  "consti- 
tutes an  Imminent  danger  to  pubUc  health 
and  welfare." 

Large  as  are  the  proposals,  one  phase 
proved  disappointing  to  CalUomla  conserva- 
tionists. David  Brewer,  executive  director  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  said  that  President  John- 
son's  plans  for  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
northern  CalifornU  placed  it  on  the  wrong 
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Bite  and  did  not  eavUlon  a  large  enough 
acreage.  There  will  no  doubt  be  other  oto- 
jecttona.  Including  the  expected  onea  from 
the  loggers  and  frcm  eltlsena  who  object 
automatically  to  goremmental  spending. 

But  the  Prealdant  bmm  attacked  a  large 
problem  that  caUa  for  large  aolutlons.  Mil- 
lions of  city  dwellers  live  near  water  they 
cannot  drink,  and  cannot  swim,  fish  or  boat 
In.  becauae  it  la  polluted.  Industry  and  mu. 
nlctpallUee  are  to  polluting  large  bodies  of 
water  that  they  will  no  longer  support  &sh 
and  cannot  be  used  uy  people  In  any  way. 
The  »ery  existence  of  some  water  resourcea 
Is  endangered.  The  President  pointed  out 
that  every  river  In  the  country  now  suffers 
some  de^te  of  contamination,  and  that  in 
Lake  Brte  alone  33  swimming  areas  had  been 
closed  and  the  blue  pike  catch  there  reduced 
from  ao  million  pounds  In  1037  to  7.000 
pounds  In  1060  because  the  oxygen  supply 
necessary  for  &sh  had  been  consumed  by 
algae  fed  by  pollutants.  Unless  the  process 
Is  reversed.  Lake  Krle  Is  doomed. 

So  will  be  other  bodies  of  water,  and  so 
wlU  the  redwoods  of  Cattfomla  and  many 
another  of  nature's  magnlflcent  creations, 
unless  man's  spoliation  of  his  own  environ- 
ment Is  halted.  The  job  Is  one  for  all  to 
undertake,  as  Individuals  and  as  citizens  of 
communities.  States,  and  the  Nation.  It 
Isn't  yet  too  late,  but  someday,  perhaps 
sooner  than  you  think.  It  coiild  be. 


CharfM  AfUBst  the  Bank  Merger  Act 
Coairmed  by  Jasticc  Department 
Opinion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few 
day  a«o  the  objections  «pd  charges  that 
have  been  made  against  the  Bank  Merg- 
er Act  passed  this  year  were  confirmed 
and  reinforced  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  a  letter  solicited  by  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  California  in  connection  with  a  banJc 
merger  case  pending  before  that  court, 
the  Department  of  Justice  expressed  Its 
views  on  the  recent  bank  merger  leglsla- 
ti<m. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  new  bank  merger  legisla- 
tion has  not  substantially  changed  any- 
thing. The  letter  from  the  Justice  De- 
partment dated  February  28.  1966,  says 
of  the  new  act: 

It  Is  our  view  that  It  has  not  resulted  In 
any  substanttal  change  In  substantive  anti- 
trust law. 

It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  while  the  purpose 
of  the  new  law  la  to  define  uniform 
standards  to  be  applied  by  the  banking 
agencies  and  the  coiirts  In  Judging  l>ank 
mergers,  the  supposed  differences  In  the 
standards  have  been  overstated.  The 
letter  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
continues : 

Moreover.  Insofar  as  tiniformlty  Is  con- 
cerned, what  the  new  law  does  Is  Impose  od 
th  banJElng  agencies  responsibility  for  giv- 
ing—not  juat   equal — boi  pwrmmount  con- 


sideration to  the  competitive  Implications 
of  bank  mergers.  TliLs  Is  what  the  coxirts  in 
antitrust  cases.  Including  Philadelphia,  have 
always  done. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  as  far  as  the 
law  with  respect  to  bttnk  mergers  Is  con- 
cerned, the  recent  Bank  Merger  Act 
makes  no  substantial  contribution.  This, 
of  course,  is  what  those  of  us  who  oi>- 
posed  the  act  claimed.  But  it  explains 
only  in  part  my  otHPOsltion  in  committee 
and  In  debate.  And  it  only  partially  ex- 
plains my  strong  recommendation  that 
the  bill  be  vetoed. 

For.  If  It  Is  true  that  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  makes  no  substantial  change  in  the 
law  with  respect  to  bank  mergers.  It  may 
well  be  asked  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  why  did  we  spend 
so  much  time,  effort,  and  money  to  pass 
the  bill?  Why.  indeed,  did  we  enact  a 
public  law  containing  no  contributions 
to  the  public  law.  but  granting  retroac- 
tive forgiveness  to  three  bank  mergers 
and  extending  private  relief  to  the  banks 
Involved? 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  text  qf  the  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
Va.  District  Court  In  California,  dated 
Pcbruar>-28.  1966; 

PxBRUAar  28.  1946. 
Re  Vnited  States  v.  Crocker-Anglo  Nattoruil 
Bank,  et  al.  (Clv.  action  No   41808  (ND. 
of  Calif.  S.D.) ). 
Hon.  AtJ>HON8o  J.  ZnpoLi. 
U.S.  District  Court,  Northern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. Sout/iern  Division,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 
DsAR  JiTDos   Zmtou:    This   letter   is   sub- 
mitted In  response  to  the  court's  "Notice  to 
Counsel"    dated   February    10.    19«6.   calling 
for  an  expression  of  views  as  to  further  steps, 
if  any.  to  be  taken  In  this  cause  in  light  of 
the  recent  bank  merger  law  passed  by  the 
Congress,   and   signed   by   the   President   on 
February  31.  19fl«.     A  copy  of  the  law  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-364:  80  Stat.  7)   as  so  enacted  Is 
attached  hereto  for  the  convenience  of  the 
court. 

We  do  not  believe  any  additional  steps 
need  be  taken  by  the  court. 

While  a  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to  define  uni- 
form standards  to  be  applied  by  the  banking 
agencies  and  the  courts  In  Judging  bank  mer- 
gers. It  la  our  position  that  the  supposed 
dltrerencee  In  the  standards  applied  have 
been  overstated.  Moreover.  Insofar  as  uni- 
formity Is  concerned,  what  the  new  law  does 
Is  Impose  on  the  banking  agencies  respon- 
sibility for  giving— not  Juat  equal— but  para- 
mount consideration  to  the  competition  im- 
plications of  bank  mergers.  This  is  what  the 
courts  In  antiuust  cases,  including  Phila- 
delphia, have  always  done. 

Under  para^upb  5  of  the  new  law.  bank 
regulatory  agencies  are  now  pct>hlblt«d  from 
approving  merger  transactions  which  have 
substantial  antloompeutive  effects,  unless 
thoss  anUcompeUtlve  effecU  are  "clearly 
outweighed'  in  the  public  Interest  by  the 
probable  effect  o*  the  transaction  In  meet- 
ing the  oonvenienoe  and  nse<te  of  the  com- 
munity to  be  served.  This  to  a  substantial 
bxirden.  As  noted  from  paragraph  7  (A)  and 
(B)  any  Jtidldal  proceeding  attacking  a 
merger  Is  to  be  a  de  novo  proceeding  with  re- 
speot  to  which  the  courts  are  to  apply  the 
same  standards  as  ttioae  spedfled  In  para- 
graphS. 

While  the  new  legislation  thiM  glv«s  em- 
phasls  to  the  need  for  uniformity  In  the  bank 
merger  field.  It  is  our  view  that  it  has  not 
resulted  In  any  suhet&ntlal  otiange  in  sub- 


•tanUve  antltruet  law  In  this  respect  the 
court  already  has  before  it  the  evidence 
submitted  under  the  term  "convenience  and 
needs."  As  a  factor  in  the  Bank  Merger 
Act  of  1860.  the  date  on  It  was  already  elicit- 
ed from  the  merging  parties  and  appraised 
by  the  OomptroUer  at  the  time  the  matter 
was  pending  before  him  In  1863  It  Is  con- 
tained m  the  record  of  this  court  in  exhibit 
13  of  defendants'  detaUed  application  to  the 
Comptroller  (court's  exhibit  195)  and  pages 
*3-44.  SO  of  the  Comptroller's  Opinion  ap- 
proving th*  merger  (defendanU'  exhibit 
BK-A). 

Respectfully  yours. 

Donald  F.  TxmrttM, 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Antitrust 

Division. 

Herbebt  O.  Schocpka, 
Attorney,  Department  of  Justice. 


Steadfastness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  CAIIjAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  is  "a  man  who  has  looked 
good  when  the  going  was  rough,"  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  has  observed, 
adding: 

We  admire  his  steadfastness,  and  we  hope 
that  he  never  will  waver. 

The  paper  states  that  the  thought  of 
the  Secretary  "Is  clear  and  unqualified : 
America  Is  fighting  'Communist  aggres- 
sion,' and  America  caxmot  afford  to  let 
the  Communists  win." 
.-According  to  this  paper,  "The  message 
Is  simple.  It  is  effective,"  and  it  hails 
the  Secretary  as  "perhaps  the  adminis- 
tration's most  effective  civilian  spokes- 
man, the  most  uncompromising,  the 
most  unswerving  In  his  view  that  'Com- 
munist aggression'  must  be  stopped." 

I  believe  others  may  want  to  read  the 
opinions  voiced  in  this  forthright 
editorial,  and  with  that  in  mind  I  am 
herewith  offering  the  article  for  the 
Record: 

(From    the   Omaha'  World-Herald,   Feb.    19 
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Unbending  Mr.   Rusk 

A  few  months  ago.  It  would  have  seemed 
remarkable  U  Columnist  Alice  Wldener  had 
WTliten  a  column  giving  Dean  Rusk  a  pat 
on  the  back  for  his  "word-bullets "  directed 
at  those  who  would  weaken  America's  war 
effort  m  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Wldener's  column  saying  exactly  that 
appeared  on  this  page  yesterday.  And  there 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  It. 

Mr.  Rusk  may  be  colorless  and  softspoken. 
But  on  the  Vietnam  war  he  la  perhaps  the 
administration's  most  effective  civilian 
spokssman,  the  most  uncompromising,  the 
most  unswerving  in  his  view  that  Communist 
aggression  must  be  stopped. 

If  the  test  of  a  man  is  to  be  found  In  those 
who  dislike  or  fear  him.  Mr.  Rusk  comes  off 
very  well.  The  mUd  little  Secretary  of  SUte 
has  the  appeasers  seething  with  Indignation. 
He  has  been  called  worse  than  McNamara 
or  the  President  because  he  chooses  to  talk 
about  Communist  aggression.  His  foes  are 
sick  to  death  of  the  phrase  and  of  Mr.  Rusk. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  brought  that  matter 
up  himself  during  his  testimony  before  the 
Fulbrlght  committee  Friday.     He  said: 

"I  have  observed  In  the  course  of  your 
hearings  that  some  objection  has  been  raised 
to  the  use  of  the  term  'Communist  aggres- 
sion.' It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not 
confuse  ourselves  or  our  people  by  turning 
our  eyes  away  from  what  that  phrase 
means.  •  •  •  The  Communist  world  has  re- 
turned to  its  demand  for  what  it  calls  'a 
world  revolution.'  " 

We  Americana  must  recognize,  said  Secre- 
tary Rusk,  that  "expansion  and  extension 
of  Communist  domination  by  the  use  of 
force"  against  weak  nations  bordering  Com- 
munist powers  Is  a  key  part  of  that  world 
revolution.  As  for  the  present  war,  Mr. 
Rusk  said: 

"We  are  In  Vietnam  because  the  issues 
posed  there  are  deeply  intertwined  with  our 
own  security  and  because  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  can  profoundly  affect  the  nature  of 
the  world  In  which  we  and  our  children  will 
live" 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  no  orator,  and  perhaps  his 
training  as  a  diplomat  causes  him  to  use 
more  words  than  are  necessary.  But  the 
thought  Is  clear  and  unqualified:  America  la 
fighting  Communist  aggression,  and  America 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  Communist  win. 

The  message  Is  simple.  It  Is  effective. 
The  Hanoi  radio  Is  said  to  mention  Mr. 
Rusk's  name  more  often  than  that  of  any 
other  American  except  President  Johnson, 
and  his  name  always  U  prefaced  by  a  fusU- 
lade  of  vilifying  adjectives. 

So  here's  to  Dean  Rusk,  an  imllkely  hero 
If  there  ever  was,  but  a  man  who  seems 
to  have  a  one-track  mind  about  Communist 
aggression— a  man  who  has  looked  good  when 
the  going  was  rough.  We  admire  his  stead- 
fastness, and  we  hope  that  he  never  will 
waver. 
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To  suggest  that  the  appropriation  Is  In- 
sufficient to  achieve  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion In  the  rehabilitation  of  urban  areas 
would  be  correct  If  this  were  a  terminal  point. 
However,  In  addition  to  the  suggested  ap- 
propriation, other  Federal  funds  from  exist- 
ing programs,  carried  out  by  many  depart- 
ments of  Government,  will  also  be  channeled 
Into  the  designated  cities  demonstration 
areas. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  my  amendment 
to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (H.R.  10855)  authorizing 
Federal  economic  development  assistance  to 
compact  and  contiguous  areas  with  a  popu- 
lation of  200.000  or  more  will  be  enacted 
In  the  current  session  of  the  Congress.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  figure  may 
be  reduced  to  Include  compact  and  con- 
tiguous areas  of  100.000.  If  this  amendment 
is  enacted,  additional  funds  oould  be  ap- 
plied to  the  city  demonstration  approach. 

We  must  approach  the  problem  of  re- 
habilitating great  urban  areas  with  a  degree 
of  prudence  to  Insure  that  local  InltUtlve 
and  foresight  are  brought  Into  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  program.  As  the  Presi- 
dent said  In  his  message  to  the  Congress: 
"I^t  there  be  deviate  over  means  and  pri- 
orities. Let  there  be  experiment  with  a 
dozen  approaches,  or  a  hundred.  But  let 
there  be  commitment  to  that  goal."  I  echo 
these  sentiments.  We  in  Congress  must  de- 
cide the  scope  of  the  clUes  demonstration 
program,  given  our  current  fiscal  commit- 
ments to  defense  and  other  existing  domes- 
tic programs.  I,  perBooally,  shall  do  all  I 
can  to  assure  adequate  funds  for  this  im- 
portant new  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Ctiet  Demonstration  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  7,  1966,  there  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  an  article  dealing  with 
the  President's  cities  demonstration 
program. 

I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  the  article,  together  with  my 
comments  thereon: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrco  States. 

House  or  Repbeskntativis. 
Washington.  D.C„  March  8.  1966. 
Letters  to  the  Eorroa, 
The  Neu>  York  Times. 
Ncv)   York,  S.Y. 

Dear  Ma.  Editor:  I  read  with  Interest  your 
article  on  Monday.  March  7,  1966.  dealing 
with  the  President's  cities  demonstraUon 
program. 

The  President's  proposal,  which  la  cur- 
rently being  studied  In  Congress,  outlines  a 
dynamic  approach  to  eliminate  blighted  areas 
from  a  physical,  social,  and  economic  stand- 
point in  a  number  of  cities.  As  a  New  Yorker. 
I  am  vitally  concerned  with  the  waste  of  hu- 
man resources  and  the  poverty  which  charac- 
terize a  number  of  sections  In  Manhattan. 
I  believe  that  the  $2.3  bUllon  requested  by 
the  President  for  the  cities  demonstration 
program  U  a  beginning  in  America's  batUe 
to  adequately  Improve  urbanized  society, 
where  4  out  of  S  Americans  will  live  and 
work  In  clUes  by  the  year  2000. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  7.  1966] 
Slum  Plan  Srras  Concern  in   House — Ket 
SuBcoMMrrrEx  Members  Believe  Johnson 
Program  Needs  Big  Rise  m  Funds 

(By  Robert  B.  Semple,  Jr.) 
Washington,  March  6. — There  Is  growing 
concern  here  that  the  proposed  demonstra- 
tion cities  program,  for  cleaning  up  slums, 
cannot  work  unless  substantially  more 
money  Is  poured  Into  It  or  existing  Federal 
programs. 

Key  members  of  the  Housing  subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  reached  this  stark  and  po- 
tentially troublesome  conclusion.  The  sub- 
committee has  heard  a  week  of  testimony 
on  the  much -publicized  plan,  on  which 
President  Johnson  has  pinned  his  hopes  for 
improving  city  slum  areas. 

Under  the  President's  plan  a  city  apply- 
ing for  Federal  aid  would  select  one  or  pos- 
sibly two  blighted  neighborhoods  and  sub- 
mit an  over-aU  plan  for  their  rejuvenation. 

Am    Pl^NNEO $2.3    BILLIOK 

Tl»e  project  would  include  housing  for 
different  Income  groups,  with  emphasU  <» 
those  with  lower  Incomes,  as  well  as  the 
health,  education,  welfare  and  other  social 
services  necessary  to  change  the  environ- 
ment of  the  projects'  residents. 

Cities  meeting  a  list  of  broad  Federal  cri- 
teria. Including  need  and  administrative 
capability,  would  be  eligible  for  a  share  of 
$2.3  bUUon  in  Federal  aid,  ^reod  over  S 
years.  They  would  also  receive  what  Mr. 
Johnson  described  as  "the  complete  array 
of  all  avaUable  Federal  grants  and  urban  aids 
In  the  fields  of  housing,  renewal,  transporta- 
tion, education,  welfare,  economic  oppor- 
tunity and  related  programs." 

The  President's  message  submitting  the 
proposal  to  Congress  said  that  60  to  70  cities 
woiild  be  chosen  to  participate  In  the  demon, 
stration  program. 

A  survey  of  subcommittee  sentiment  stig- 
gests  that  most  members  accept  the  admin- 


istration view  that  the  plan  is  an  Imagina- 
tive and  long  overdue  approach  to  solving 
Blum  problems. 

But  they  fear  $2J  bUllon  Is  not  nearly 
enough  to  fulflU  the  program's  promise. 

Nor  are  they  happy  about  the  possible 
courses  they  believe  are  open  to  them  if  they 
try  to  match  the  capabUitles  of  the  program 
to  the  President's  rhetoric 

COULD   INCREASE   FUNDS 

One  course  would  be  to  Increase  funds  for 
the  program  or.  altemaUvely.  the  authorized 
leveU  of  the  many  existing  programs  that  ^e 
expected  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cities  plan.  But  they  believe  this  course 
woiUd  involve  enormous  legislative  difficul- 
ties and  would  invite  criticism  from  the  in- 
flation-conscious Congress. 

A  second  approach  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cities  Involved  In  the  plan.  This 
would  be  equally  risky  because  the  program 
needs  broad  support  on  the  House  floor  to 
pass. 

A  third  course  would  be  to  revise  downward 
the  expectations  of  the  plan  by  limiting  the 
funds  avaUable  to  each  participating  city 
But  this  might  violate  the  Presidential  dic- 
tum that  the  program  be  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  make  "a  substanUal  Impact  within 
the  coming  few  years  on  the  development  of 
the  entire  city." 

This  largely  unexpected  concern  has  arisen 
In  the  last  week  for  three  main  reasons : 

First,  the  committee  has  been  troubled  by 
repeated  testimony  from  mayors  of  large 
cities.  The'  mayors  have  said  that  if  the 
program,  as  Mr.  Johnson  promises,  makes 
avaUable  to  demonstration  cities  the  "com- 
plete array  of  all  avaUable  granu  and  aids  " 
it  will  tend  to  divert  these  funds  from  com- 
munities that  do  not  participate  in  the 
demonstration  program. 

Despite  assertions  to  the  contrary  from 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  committee  members 
tend  to  agree  that  this  would  4e  true  To 
avoid  such  dlscrUnlnatlon  and  diversion 
they  believe  that  the  total  Federal  outlay 
for  urban  renewal  and  other  Federal  aid 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  Increased 
^K^J^**'  ***™'  committee  members  believe 
that  the  problem  of  diversion  or  discrimina- 
tion could  be  aggravated  by  a  flnanclnir 
mechanism  In  the  administration  bUl  They 
believe  It  would  tend  to  encourage  cities 
competing  for  the  demonstration  funds  to 
put  stUl  further  pressure  on  exlsUng  Federal 
programs.  ^ 

The  bill  sa^  that  the  Government  wUl 
pay  80  percent  oT  the  local  share  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  proJecU  that  are  focused  on 
the  demonstration  area. 

Communities  usually  pay  one-third  of  the 
net  cost  of  urban  renewal  projects  and  the 
Government  two-thirds.  Under  the  biU  the 
Government  would  pick  up  80  percent  of  the 
community's  old  one-third  share. 
_  This  mechanism,  some  conunlttee  mem- 
bers believe,  would  encourage  communities 
to  seek  additional  funds  from  a  wide  variety 
of  Federal  agencies  to  be  able  to  enlarge  the 
base  on  which  their  share  of  the  demonstra- 
tion program  s  money  would  be  computed 
Many  of  these  agencies  are  already  oversub- 
scribed and  short  of  cash. 

Third,  there  Is  a  growing  belief  in  the 
conunlttee  and  among  housing  experts  here 
that  the  administration  badly  underesU- 
mated  the  cost  of  certain  Important  social 
aspects  of  the  program.  As  a  result,  they 
beUeve  the  $2J  billion  requested  by  the 
President  is  grossly  inadequate  to  do  the 
kind  of  Job  he  set  out  to  do. 

The  $2  J -bUllon  figure  proposed  by  Mr 
Johnson  was  arrived  at  by  determining  how 
much  M  would  cost  to  meet  certain  physical 
and  social  goals  in  60  to  70  cities  and  then 
subtracting  from  this  the  amount  the  cities 
would  recover  by  seUlng  to  private  owners 
the  dweUlng  units  constructed  or  rehabU- 
itated  under  the  program. 
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It  1«  now  clear  however,  that  the  coeta 
of  providing  a  family  with  all  the  social  serv- 
ices envisioned  In  the  President's  message 
were  grossly  miscalculated. 

Accordingly  there  are  two  separate  moves 
afoot  to  "rationalize"  the  program  as  one 
committee  member  put  It.  One  is  to  enlarge 
greatly  the  $2.3-blUlon  fund  to  meet  the  pro- 
gram's: targets  without  increasing  other  Fed- 
eral pipgrams.  The  other  Is  to  iieep  the  Oa- 
bUlloD|fig\u'e  and  limit  the  number  of  cities 
lnvolv|u. 

Coloi^  Cawtbra't  Actios  iir  Vietnam  War 
Cited  in  Recent  Story  on  Wolfhounds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or    WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  ia  my 

distinct  pleasure  to  bring  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  bravery  and  persever- 
ance in  the  defense  of  his  country  of  CoL 
James  Cawthra,  a  Wyoming  constituent. 
As  commander  of  the  1st  Battalion  of 
the  27th  Infantry's  Wolfhounds.  Colonel 
Cawthras  courageous  activity  was  re- 
ported in  the  following  Associated  Press 
release,  which  I  am  proud  to  submit  to 
the  Congressional  Ricord: 
Colons.  Cawthra 's  Action  in  Viktnajc  Wa« 

Cttxd  in  Rxccnt  Stort  on  Wolfhounds 

(Not*. — The  action  of  Lt.  Col.  James 
Cawthra.  of  Rlverton.  in  the  Vietnam  war 
was  recently  cited  In  an  Associated  Press 
article  on  the  27th  Infantry's  Wolfhounds. 
The  story,  as  printed  in  the  February  10  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  follows.) 
(By  Al  Chang) 

Chttchi,  VtrrMAic. — During  the  Korean 
war  the  Wolfhounds  were  known  as  the  fire 
brigade.  They're  moving  Into  the  same  role 
here  In  Vietnam. 

The  27th  Infantry,  part  of  the  U.S.  25th 
Division,  came  here  last  month  frocn  Its 
home  base  in  Hawaii  and  ran  into  its  first 
big  clash  with  the  Vletcong  over  the  weekend. 

The  27th  added  the  adjective  "Gentle"  to 
the  name  "Wolfhounds"  in  Korea  and  Japan 
because  of  the  outfit's  work  with  orphans. 
Members  of  the  unit  have  contributed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining orphanages. 

But  here  they  haven't  yet  had  a  chance 
to  develop  the  "Gentle  Wolfhounds"  tradi- 
tion. Shortly  after  reaching  Vietnam  they 
moved  into  this  area  about  25  miles  north- 
west of  Saigon. 

It  has  long  been  a  Vletcong  domain.  Weeks 
later  they  still  find  that  every  day  means  an 
ordeal  of  sniper  Are — sometimes  even  In 
headquarters  areas — mines  and  boobytraps. 

And  sometimes  they  find  there  is  more  to 
It  than  dally  harassment  from  the  almost 
unseen  enemy. 

A  Wolfhound  company  op>eratlng  out  of 
Chuchi  ran  into  a  strong  Vletcong  force  well 
hidden  in  trenches  and  spider  holes.  The 
Vletcong  popped  up  and  mostly  by  means 
of  rifle  grenades,  hit  the  American  troops 
hard. 

The  company's  first  sergeant,  Leonard 
Letota.  of  Honolulu,  described  it  this  way; 

"They  came  out  of  deep  entrenched  fox- 
holes and  an  array  of  tunnels,  flred  a  few 
rounds  and  moved  underground  to  Are  from 
different  positions.  Their  fire  was  very  ac- 
curate. 

"During  the  heavy  fireflght  the  company 
took  more  casualties  by  trying  to  save  sjmI 


carry  out  the  wounded.  I  saw  two  medics 
get  hit.  One  of  them  was  hit  twice  and 
another  three  times." 

The  company  commander  was  hit  by 
shrapnel  but  he  stayed  with  his  men  and 
kept  fighting  throughout  the  day. 

Sgt.  Robert  L.  Little,  of  DoravUle.  Ga.,  ran 
under  a  deadly  blanket  of  heavy  fire  for  150 
yards  to  pick  up  and  help  carry  b€u;k  dead 
and  wounded. 

There  were  many  examples  of  heroism 
among  the  Wolfhounds  that  Saturday. 

The  battalion  stirgeon.  Capt.  Donald  O. 
Wlnnlngham,  of  Seattle.  Wash.,  told  of  the 
toll  suffered  by  the  Americans. 

"We  started  having  casualties  from  about 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  it  went  on 
until  late  at  night."  he  said.  "They  were 
mostly  from  shrapnel  and  fragments.  The 
medical  aid  tent  was  busy  throughout  the 
day  and  into  the  night  after  the  battle  had 
broken  off." . 

A  dark  the  fighting  ended  and  the  Wolf- 
hounds could  look  back  on  their  first  major 
fighting  in  the  Vietnamese  war.  Although 
they  had  taken  casualties,  they  believed  they 
Inflicted  bloody  losses  on  the  Vletcong. 
There  was  no  estimate  of  enemy  dead  or 
wounded. 

Lt.  Col.  James  Cawthra,  of  Rlverton.  Wyo„ 
commander  cjt  the  1st  Battalion,  spent  7 
hours  hovering  above  the  battlefield  In  a 
helicopter,  one  of  the  many  choppers  that 
came  under  enemy  fire. 

When  the  day  ended,  he  said 

"The  Wolfhounds  have  done  a  good  Job. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  casualties,  hitting  •% 
from  those  dug-in  tunnels  and  trenches. 
But  .considering  the  number  of  casiialties, 
only  a  few  will  be  evacuated  out  of  the  unit. 

"Most  at  them  will  be  back  in  a  day  or 
so  to  fight  again.  Their  morale  is  high. 
Tou  can  see  that  by  the  spirit  of  the 
wounded." 

(Note. — Al  Chang.  Hawall-bom  Ai*. 
photographer,  was  with  the  U.S.  27th  In- 
fantry Wolfhounds  In  the  Korean  war. 
He  was  with  them  over  the  weekend  when 
they  had  their  first  sharp  engagement  In 
Vietnam  with  the  Vletcong.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soctu  carolxna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17.  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country 
Is  more  united  and  therefore  the  pros- 
pect of  a  solution  and  peace  in  Vietnam 
shouid  brighten,  the  Columbia,  S.C. 
State  editorially  Eisserts. 

Speaking  of  the  Senate  hearings,  this 
great  paper  said : 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  the  hard  facts 
of  the  situation,  but  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sary to  fax^e  up  to  them.  Congress  has  done 
so  In  a  demonstration  of  bipartisanship  at 
its  best.  The  country  should,  and  will,  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  State's 
splendid  editorial  of  March  3  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  people  of  our  country: 

SUfVOKllNG    THE   WaR 

Oongrees  having  again  expressed  itself,  the 
prospect  of  solution  and  peace  In  Vietnam 
should  brighten. 

Although  there  was  never  any  doubt  but 
that  the  extra  appropriation  for  the  war 
would  b«  made,  the  debate  over  poUcy  In- 


evitably oaA  fresh  doubts  over  the  country 
and  undoubtedly  tended  to  encourage  Com- 
munists everywhere. 

And  the  debate  will  go  on.  Open  and  free 
discussion  is  In  the  American  tradition  and 
it  ia  a  tradition  which  should  not  be 
abandoned. 

But  the  almost-unanimous  vote  In  the 
Senate  on  the  additional  funds  strongly  sug- 
geets  a  national  rallying  behind  the  effort 
and  a  resolve  to  be  energetically  about  the 
business  of  gaining  a  firm  and  honorable  ter- 
mination of  the  war. 

The  testimony  of  Oen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor 
and  Secretary  (rf  State  Dean  Rusk  unques- 
tionably clarified  the  issue  for  moat  citizens 
needing  further  explanation.  And  while 
critics  In  Congress  could  scarcely  have  been 
expected  to  confess  a  sudden  transformation 
on  their  part,  they.  too.  felt  the  impact  of 
the  showings  made  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  by  the  two  men. 

General  Taylor  said  we  must  not  change 
coxirse.  and  Mr.  Rusk  propounded  once  more, 
with  convincing  clarity,  the  requirements  of 
freedom  which  are  so  deeply  involved  In  our 
stand. 

It  was  not  pleasant  to  hear  the  hard  facts 
of  the  situation,  but  It  is  right  and  necessary 
to  face  up  to  them.  Congress  has  done  so 
in  a  demonstration  of  bipartisanship  at  its 
best.  Tlie  country  should,  and  will,  do  like- 
wise. This  should  give  the  Oommtinists 
pause   and   Instill  fresh  hope  in  free   men. 


W.  Perry  Doing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  martxand 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  MATraAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs. 
Mathias  and  I  were  deeply  grieved  by  the 
tragic  death  of  W.  Perry  Doing,  member 
of  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates  from 
Montgomery  County. 

Perry  Doing  was  a  generous,  energetic, 
and  conscientious  man  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  his  countless  friends  and  his 
colleagues  In  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly.  Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Doing 
and  his  four  children,  Michael,  Patricia, 
deForrest,  and  Ronald. 

I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Mary- 
land General  Assembly  on  February  21: 

House  Resolution  40 
ResoIuUon  expressing  the  deepest  regret  of 

the  House  of  Delegates  of  Maryland  over 

the  sudden  passing  of  the  Honorable  W. 

Perry  Doing 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland  were  grievously  shocked  and  sad- 
dened over  the  sudden  passing  of  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable  W.  Perry 
Doing,  a  member  of  the  house  from  Mont- 
gomery County. 

His  loss  brings  to  every  member  of  this 
body  a  deep  personal  sense  of  sorrow  and 
regret  and  a  poignant  recollection  of  the 
close  ties  oX  respect  and  friendship  we  held 
for  him. 

W.  Perry  Doing  was  born  in  Washington. 
D.C,  on  March  3.  1921.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  In  Washington  and  in  the  year 
1942  received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  Co- 
lumbia Law  School.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Maryland  bar  in  1954.   . 
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He  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during 
World  War  n,  during  which  time  he  received 
two  citations;  and  he  achieved  the  rank  of 
major  In  the  Army  Reserve.  Over  the  In- 
tervening years,  he  was  a  highly  active  mem- 
ber adn  leader  in  numerous  legal,  fraternal, 
service,  veterans,  educational,  civic,  and  com- 
mercial organizations.  He  served  In  the 
House  of  Etelegates  of  Maryland  beginning  in 
January  1963. 

We  knew  Perry  Doing  as  an  able  and  ef- 
fective legislator  and  as  a  warm  and  gener- 
ous p>erson. 

In  his  lelgslatlve  work,  he  was  a  dedicated 
public  servant  and  a  hard-working  produc- 
tive leader  In  this  general  assembly.  He 
served  on  three  committees:  Metropolitan 
affairs,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  Chesapeake 
Bay  affairs;  and  he  was  the  Republican  mi- 
nority whip.  Always  of  good  conscience,  he 
constantly  strove  for  the  public  good  and 
held  always  before  him  the  welfare  and  the 
advance  of  the  people  of  his  State  and 
community. 

In  personal  demeanor.  Perry  Doing  was  a 
kind,  cheerful,  and  friendly  man.  He  de- 
lighted In  the  company  of  his  friends  and 
was  ever  responsive  to  their  companionship 
and  Interest. 

In  simple  truth.  Perry  Doing  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  members  of  this  general 
assembly.  In  his  passing,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land and  Montgomery  County  have  lost  a 
man  of  rare  promise  and  ability.  Every 
member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land Is  sad  at  heart  over  the  loss  of  this 
wonderful  friend  and  outstanding  legislator- 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland,  That  the  deepest  sympathies  and 
heartfelt  regrets  of  every  member  of  this 
body  are  expressed  over  the  sudden  passing  of 
Delegate  W.  Perry  Doing,  of  Montgomery 
County;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Coiuity  delegation  are  requested  to 
convey  personally  to  the  family  of  the  late 
Perry  Doing  the  sincere  condolences  of  each 
member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  house 
of  delegates  is  directed  to  send  copies  of 
this  resolutoln  to  Mrs.  W.  Perry  Doing,  17230 
Donora  Road.  Ednor,  Md.;  to  the  surviving 
children  of  Delegate  Doing:  Michael,  Pa- 
tricia, deForrest,  and  Ronald  Doing,  at  10608 
Hayes  Avenue,  Silver  Spring;  to  hU  mother, 
Mrs.  Ralph  Endlcott.  10201  Grosvenor  Place! 
RockvlUe;  and  to  his  brother.  Clayton  E. 
Doing,  Darnestown,  Md.;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Maryland  adjoxu-ns  on  February  21,  1966, 
with  honor,  respect,  and  affection  for  the 
memory  of  a  fine  gentleman,  a  conscientious 
public  official  and  a  cherished  friend,  the 
late  W.  Perry  Doing. 
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To  echo  the  words  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
who  Is  now  occupying  the  Presidency 
himself,  I  know  of  only  one  way  to  cut 
the  President's  $113  billion  budget.  That 
way  Is  to  cut  the  appropriations  bills 
that  come  bef  om  Congress. 

Economy  was  certainly  important  In 
1957,  but  there  is  even  more  need  to  re- 
duce the  budget  for  fiscal  1967.  'While 
we  were  at  peace  9  yesirs  ago,  Amer- 
ican young  men  are  now  fighting  and 
dying  in  Vietnam. 

The  budget  contemplated  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  will  start  July  1,  will 
be  57  percent  greater  than  the  one  which 
President  Eisenhower  submitted  for 
fiscal  1958,  which  our  Democratic  friends 
criticized  so  severely. 

If  we  are  to  prosecute  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam successfully,  we  will  have  to  cut  all 
unnecessary  spending  from  the  budget. 
Americans  are  willing  to  spend  whatever 
can  be  spent  effectively  for  fighting  and 
defeating  our  enemies,  but  they  want  the 
money  to  be  spent  judiciously  and  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  spending.  They 
are  willing  to  pay  whatever  taxes  are 
necessary,  they  are  willing  to  make  what- 
every  sacrifices  are  justifiable,  and  they 
are  willing  to  undergo  privation  if  need 
be  to  defeat  communism.  ^ 

My  Republican  colleagues  and  I  are 
going  to  do  aJl  we  can  to  eliminate  im- 
necessary  spending  from  the  fiscal  1967 
budget.  We  will  take  Lyndon  Johnson's 
1957  statement  to  heart  and  look  at  each 
and  every  appropriation  bill  with  an 
eagle  eye. 

In  1957.  when  our  Democratic  col- 
leagues cried  out  against  excessive  spend- 
ing, there  were  233  Democrats  and  200 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Today  there  are  292  Democrats 
and  141  Republicans — 59  more  Demo- 
crats and  59  fewer  Republicans  than 
there  were  9  years  ago.  If  the  members 
of  the  President's  own  party  in  this  body 
will  cooperate  with  us,  we  will  be  able  to 
eliminate  wasteful  spending. 


The  Ilubslm,  Libtraub 


The  Illiberal  Liberals 


How  To  Cat  the  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1.  1966 
Mr.    COLLIER.    Mr.    Speaker,    In    a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  May 
1,  1957,  the  then  majority  leader  of  that 
body,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  said: 

I  know  of  only  one  way  to  cut  the  Presl- 
dent's  $72  billion  budget.  That  way  la  to 
cut  the  appropriations  bills  that  come  before 
Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
the  freest  nation  In  the  world  and  one  of 
the  most  of  our  treasured  rights  Is  free- 
dom of  speech. 

Inevitably,  however,  there  are  those 
who  abuse  their  rights  and  while  no  one 
can  or  should  keep  them  from  exercising 
freedom  of  speech  or  assembly  they  do 
provide  a  sad  spectacle  and  a  poor 
example. 

Particularly  pertinent  to  this  point  is 
Roscoe  Drummond's  column  which  ap- 
peared In  the  February  27,  1968,  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  column  follows: 


(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
WASHi»roTON. — Peaceful    picketing    is    one 
of  the  vital  rights  at  a  free  people. 

But  raucous,  name-calling  protestors  are 
debasing  this  right  when  they  use  it  to 
harass  a  public  assembly  simply  because  It 
Is  a  fonun  for  views  they  don't  like. 

This  is  a  reckless  and  revolting  abuse  of 
the  rights  of  others. 

It  Is  extremism  which  can  only  beget  ex- 
tremism. 

It  is  coming  to  a  point  where  those  who 
practice  it  had  better  paxise  before  they  do 
great  harm. 

It  reached  Its  peak  of  defamation  in  New 
York  this  past  week  when  pickets,  hiu-llng 
epithets  and  abuse  at  the  Precident  of  the 
United  States,  sought  to  hamper  a  vast  pub- 
lic gathering  to  honor  the  President. 

While  the  pickets  outside  were  screaming, 
"Hey,  hey,  L.B.J..  how  many  kids  did  you 
klll_  today?"  the  President  was  telling  his 
Freedcwn  House  audience:  "We  have  learned 
to  despise  •  •  •  the  xmprtncipled  harass- 
ment of  a  man's  integrity  and  his  right  to  be 
different." 

While  the  pickets  were  chanting.  "The 
black  vote  first,  the  Vietnamese  vote  later," 
the  President  was  saying  that  freedom  can- 
not be  fully  protected  at  home  If  the  rights 
of  others  to  freedom  Is  allowed  to  be  suf- 
focated by  aggression  abroad. 

While  the  pickets  were  protesting  because 
8  public  assembly  was  advocating  views  they 
oppose,  the  President  was  saying:  "Just  aa 
strongly  as  I  believe  In  other  men's  freedom 
to  disagree,  so  do  I  also  believe  In  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom  to  attempt  to  persxiade.  So 
let  me  assure  you  and  my  fellow  Americans 
that  I  will  do  everj'thlng  in  my  power  to  de- 
fend both." 

When  the  President  rose  to  begin  bis 
speech,  one  member  of  the  audience  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  tried  to  shout  him  down. 

What  do  the  pickets  and  those  who  con- 
done this  abuse  of  free  assembly  think  they 
are  doing?  Are  they  furthering  that  fuU 
public  debate  which  helps  democracy  work? 
I  submit  that  theirs  is  an  extremist  tactic 
which  serves  to  limit,  rather  than  foster,  the 
free  Interplay  of  thought. 

It  Is  time  to  stop  it  It  Is  the  tactic  of 
extremists  who  dont  care  what  happens  to 
democracy  In  America.  George  Field,  execu- 
tive director  of  Freedom  House,  gives  this 
wise  warning  of  where  such  abasement  of  free 
speech  can  take  us: 

"The  extremist,  unable  to  tolerate  vlewB 
other  than  his  own,  perverts  the  expression  of 
his  dissent  Into  a  weapon.  He  seeks  to 
hamper  his  opponents,  to  drown  them  out, 
sometimes  even  to  Interfere  physically  with 
their  expression. 

"This  Is  the  tactic  that  leads  the  Americans 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  White  Race  to 
announce  that  they  wlU  demonstrate  when 
Senator  Robert  F.  Keknidt  speaks  at  the 
University  of  Mlasiasippl.  it  is  the  tactic  of 
those  who  called  tor  demonstrations  in  the 
streets  around  the  building  where  the  Presi- 
dent received  the  Freedom  Award.  It  is  the 
tactic  of  the  extremist  who.  even  while  loudly 
proclaiming  his  own  right  to  dissent,  cannot 
bear  to  allow  others  to  express  their  views 
tinharasaed." 

Exprerelon  of  dissent  by  petition  or  demon- 
stration Is  an  essential  element  of  a  free 
society.    But  when  pickets  use  the  precious 

right  of  free  assembly  to  harass  free  as 

aembly— what  a  defacement  of  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  picket  line. 

Surely,  of  all  people,  Uberals  ought  to 
be  oondenmlng,  not  ooodanlng  such 
llllberallMn.  "'^***. 

How  can  the  picketing  protestort  expect  to 
retain  for  themselves  the  right  at  free  as- 
sembly when  they  act  to  harass  others 
exercising  the  same  rightt 

It's  time  to  stop  It. 
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Appendix 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or   ICICHIGAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Michigan  Bean  Shippers  Association,  in 
a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  pointed  out  th6  advan- 
tages of  including  Michigan  navy  beans 
In  the  Department's  program  to  meet  the 
nutritional  needs  of  countries  where  food 
Is  In  short  supply.  Since  there  are  no 
reserve  stocks  of  beans,  the  association 
Is  seeking  to  get  beans  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  other  crops  being  proposed  for 
the  program. 

The  Michigan  Bean  Shippers  Associa- 
tion sets  forth  Its  position  in  the  follow- 
ing presentation  to  the  Secretary: 
PosmoN   or  thb   Michigan    Bean   Shippim 

Association  Rixative  to  Michigan  Navt 

Bean  Price  Supports 

We  feel  that  the  support  price  on  Michigan 
navy  beans  should  be  Uicreased  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it 
conlncides  with  the  objectives  of  the  Food 
for  Freedom  Act  and  the  food  and  fiber  re- 
serves which  President  Johnson  enunciated 
in  his  farm  message  to  the  Congress  and 
which  Secretary  Freeman  detailed  In  his 
appearance*  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  February  23.  1966. 

Emphasizing  as  it  does  self-help  the  food- 
for-freedom  concept  points  out  that  until 
the  emerging  countries  are  able  to  be  self- 
sufflclent  in  the  production  of  food  and  fiber 
that  American  food  producte  viriU  be  made 
available  to  them.  There  U  discussion  by 
Secretary  Freeman  in  his  appearance  before 
the  House  conunlttee  on  the  shortage  or  lack 
of  protein  In  the  diets  In  developing  nations. 
He  stated: 

"One  of  the  most  serious  manifestations 
of  hunger  in  the  developing  nations  Ues  In 
nutriOonal  deficiencies,  particularly  the  lack 
of  proteUis  and  vitamins,  among  Infants  and 
young  children." 

It  is  submitted  that  one  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive means  of  fulfllUng  these  nutritional 
requlremente  U  with  Michigan  navy  bean*. 
The  need  for  protein  is  emphasized  by  the 
fact  the  President  dU-ected  the  Secretary  of 
AgriciUture  to  provide  Uicentvles  for  the 
production  .  of  rice,  wheat  and  soybeans. 
Since  Michigan  navy  beans  are  as  high  or 
nearly  as  high  In  protein  content  and  since 
they  are  lees  expensive  than  most  ot  the 
other  high  protein  foods  it  Is  submitted  that 
an  Incentive  for  production  should  be  pro- 
vided for  Michigan  navy  beans.  We  believe 
that  the  Uicentlve  should  be  a  $7.50  suppMt 
price. 

We  do  not  want  to  appear  completely 
altruistic  in  our  approach  to  increasing  the 
support  price  and  we  do  agree  with  Secre- 


tary Freeman's  statement  before  the  House 
committee  when  he  states: 

"The  link  between  self-help  and  food  aid 
Is  lUcewlse  Important  to  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem 
agricultural  development  in  the  poor  hungry 
nations  offers  to  us  the  best  opportunity  fc* 
expanding  exports  of  the  producu  of  our 
farms  and  factories." 

Tlie  Michigan  Bean  Shippers  Afsoclatlon  is 
embarked  on  a  program  of  foreign  market 
development  for  Michigan  navy  beans  In 
conjunction  with  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Parenthetlcaly  we  may  point  out 
that  it  is  the  only  type  of  bean  produced  in 
the  United  States  which  is  conducting  such  a 
foreign  market  development  program 
However,  we  do  feel  that  In  cooperating  with 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  these  two  programs  we  are  also  to 
some  extent  preparing  future  foreign  markets 
for  Michigan  navy  beans.  We  need  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Agrtculture 
m  providing  the  Incentive  of  the  higher  sup- 
port price  so  that  we  can  cooperate  more 
fUUy  with  the  administration's  wishes  The 
concomitant  benefit  in  the  long  run  will 
be  increased  markets  for  Michigan  naw 
beans.  ■' 

Again  we  would  lUte  to  quote  from  the 
message  of  Secretary  Freeman,  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.    He  sUted- 

"Commodities  available  to  food  recipient 
countries  wiU  no  longer  be  as  limited  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  The  commodity  'mix' 
sent  abroad  under  concessional  programs  wUl 
be  geared  to  the  kind  needed  rather  than 
circumscribed  by  the  kind  held  in  stock  We 
can  expect  the  trend  to  be  m  the  dU-ectlon 
of  commodlOes  with  special  nutritional 
values." 

As  has  been  pointed  out  Michigan  navy 
beans  have  such  "special  nutritional  values" 
and  fulfill  in  every  respect  the  very  thing  the 
Secretary  emphasizes.  In  addition  to  ful- 
fiUing  the  nutrlUonal  requirements.  Mich- 
igan navy  beans  have  another  attribute  which 
should  be  considered.  They  can  l>e  used 
in  these  developing  nations  without  belne 
processed  and  utilization  of  the  beans  will 
not  require  an  educational  campaign  on  their 
use.  It  is  noted  with  Interest  the  high 
protein  foods  listed  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  aU  require  mllUng.  pressing  or 
some  other  processing  before  they  can  be 
used  by  the  hungry  in  the  underdevelcmed 
nations.  -t*-^ 

This  Is  not  true  of  Michigan  navy  beans 
They  can  be  shipped  and  used  immediately' 
Insofar  as  the  second  point  is  concerned.' 
Michigan  navy  beans  have  gone  into  most 
of  the  underdeveloped  nations  In  the  past 
either  under  Public  Law  480  as  a  donation 
or  in  commercial  sales.  It  U  not  like  trying 
to  Introduce  a  new  product  into  these  coun- 
tries  and  theahave  to  explain  how  It  U  used. 
There  is  no  such  problem  as  there  is  with 
the  other  commodities  discussed  as  to  con- 
ducting an  educational  program  amomr  the 
hungry  of  the  world. 

The  President  In  his  message  speaks  of 
soybeans  and  recommends  action  that  wUl 
increase  soybean  production  In  1966  Ha 
stated : 

"The  demand  for  soybeans  has  climbed 
each  year  since  1960.  Despite  record  crope 
we  have  vlrtxially  no  reserve  stocks.  Tto  as- 
Bun  adequate  suppUes  at  prices  fair  to  fann- 
ers and  consumers,  the  Secretary  at  Agricul- 
ture win  use  authority  under  the  1966  act 


to  encourage  production  of  soybeans  on  acre- 
age formerly  planted  to  feed  grains  Feed 
grain  stocks  are  more  than  sufficient  " 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
aUo    no    reserve    stocks    of   Michigan    navy 
beans.     In  spite  of  the  fact  tha-,  Michigan 
navy  beans  are  much  preferred  in  the  school 
lunch  program,  the  needy  and  welfare  pro- 
grams, because  there  are  no  reserves  of  Michi- 
gan navy  beans,  these  recipients  have  been 
forced  to  take  split  peas.     The  way  to  get 
these  essential  reserves  is  to  provide  an  in- 
centive to  the  Michigan  farmer  by  raising 
the  support  price  to  $7.50.     This  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  Michigan  navy  beans  to  take 
care  of  the  domesUc  welfare  programs  and 
sttll  maintain  a  reserve  for  emergency  use 
There  Is  no  such  reserve  at  the  present  time. 
Because  of  the  emergency  needs  for  food 
throughout  the  world,  we  feel  that  Increased 
production  of  Michigan  navy  beans  can  be 
rushed  In  to  fiU  the  need.     If  the  farmers 
are  given  early  assurances  that  the  support 
price  wlU  be  $7.60,  by  next  September  Michi- 
gan  navy   beans   wlU    be   avaUable   for   use 
both   domestically   and   In   the   xmderdevel- 
oped  nations  of  the  world.     If  there  Is  an 
extended  delay,   in  making  this  announce- 
ment,  farmers  wUl  make  plans   to  go  into 
other  commodities,  perhaps  even  com.  which 
the  Secretary  and  the  President  say  we  do 
not    need.     If    the    support    price    remains 
where  it  U  at  $6.65  there  probably  wlU  be 
few.  If  any.  additional  acres  planted  to  Michi- 
gan navy  beans.    It  should  be  noted  that 
support  prices  on  Michigan  navy  beans  was 
reduced   by  25  cente  In   1965   with   depart- 
mental comment  that  "production  of  these 
beans  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years 
and  much  of  the  added  production  has  been 
taken    over   under    the    price    support    prt>- 
gram."    If   this  statement  is   correct,   then 
the   support   price   should   be    increased    to 
$7.50  to  provide  the  addiUonal   production 
called  for  by  the  President  and  the  Secretary. 
Finally,  It  has  been  commented  that  other 
bean  producing  areas  of  the  United  States 
have  been  almost  uniform  in  asking  that  sup- 
port prices  be  removed.     We  will  not  argue 
with  the  wisdom  of  such  a  philosophy,  but 
do  point  out  that  the  Michigan  bean  shlpptMs 
have  always  supported  the  price  support  pro- 
gram and  have  worked  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  In  trying  to  make 
it  an  effective  vehicle  for  assuring  producers 
fair  prices  for  their  beans. 

In  spite  of  this  seeming  disagreement  vri th- 
in the  industry,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
aU  beans  are  not  the  same  and  all  their 
problems  cannot  be  solved  by  one  solution. 
Not  only  do  the  areas  disagree  on  support 
prices  but  generally  speaking  the  various 
classes  of  beans  seek  different  domestic  and 
worid  markets,  they  differ  In  the  prices  at 
which  they  are  sold,  they  appeal  to  different 
tastes,  and  they  are  grown  for  different  end 
usee.  Thus,  the  fact  is  that  all  beans  are 
not  the  same  and  the  fact  that  some  areas 
want  price  support  removed  shotUd  not  have 
any  bearing  or  effect  on  the  decisions  of  the 
Department  of  Agrtculture  In  setting  sup- 
port prices  for  Michigan  navy  beans. 

It  is  respectfully  requested  that  the  utmost 
consideration  be  given  to  increasing  the  sup- 
pcM^  price  on  Michigan  navy  beans  for  the 
reasons  cited  above.  In  a  sentence,  increas- 
ing the  support  price  to  $7.60  for  Michigan 
navy  beans  will  help  accomplish  the  pro- 
grams of  President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman. 
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Dr.  Dormui  Winfrey :  Outstanding  Texas 
Librarian 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  9,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
In  modem  times,  one  of  the  major  tools 
of  knowledge,  research,  and  Information 
Is  our  llbrsu-les.  Without  these  facilities 
much  of  our  progress  and  success  would 
neigr  be  achieved.  Yet.  perhaps  Mie  of 
theThost  neglected  and  unsung  heroes 
of  our  age  Ls  the  man  who  devotes  his 
life  to  seeing  that  our  libraries  become 
the  efficient  and  outstanding  Institutions 
which  we  all  expect. 

One  such  man  is  Dr.  Dorman  Win- 
frey, head  of  the  Texas  State  Library. 
Noted  as  one  of  the  Nation's  outstanding 
archivists.  Dr.  Winfrey  is  also  a  historian 
and  author. 

As  a  tribute  to  this  outstanding  man 
who  Is  responsible  for  the  excellence  of 
the  Texas  State  Library.  I  ask  that  an 
article  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
of  March  5.  1966.  entitled  "Dorman  Win- 
frey :  Books  Are  His  Business"  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DoBMAN  WiNrRET:  BOOKS  A>K  His  Bi'sTNCsa' 
(By  Carolyn  Patrick) 

Austin.  Tbx. — Dr.  Dorman  Winfrey  nms  an 
Intellectual,  educational  State  agency  In  a 
political  environment. 

Hla  problems  range  from  women  who  would 
like  to  cook  tbelr  lunch  at  the  office  to  na- 
tional legislation  affecting  what  he  considers 
the  foundation  of  education. 

Dr.  Winfrey  heads  the  complex,  massive 
•yatem  under  the  Texas  State  Ubrury. 

There's  much  more  than  booklendlng.  how- 
ever, at  the  modem  granite  structure  east 
of  the  State  capltol. 

State  libraries,  one  historical  writer  com- 
mented, "were  founded  In  the  early  years 
to  guide  State  lawmakers  •  •  •  there's  no 
one  these  days  who  would  dream  of  trying 
to  operate  a  modem  legislature  without  an 
adequate  Ubrary.  Research  today  la  a  fun- 
damental pcu-t  of  government. 

"Theee  libraries  have  long  since  outgrown 
their  origins  to  provide  services  so  diverse 
that  even  the  librarians  themselves  are  fre- 
quently astounded."  the  writer  concluded. 

In  Dr.  Winfrey's  opinion,  the  State  li- 
brarian of  today  must  not  only  be  "up  to 
date  on  library  services,  but  mtist  be  a  diplo- 
mat, lawyer,  oontraotor,  electrician,  speedi- 
wrlter.  and  politician." 

Varied  services  of  the  Texas  State  library 
Include — 

Continual  processing  of  some  230.000  vol- 
umes owned  by  the  Ubrary  for  use  by  Texas 
citizens,  primarily  those  In  38  counties  which 
do  not  have  a  Ul>rary. 

Running  special  library  services  for  the 
blind  with  a  supply  of  8,000  braille  books, 
•ome  18.000  special  talking  books,  and  6.000 
tape  recordings. 

Maintaining  archives  of  value  which  are 
obtained,  preserved,  and  cataloged  for  use  by 
rseearchers. 

Manning  a  legislative  reference  library  for 
the  State  legislature  in  the  State  capltol. 

Piling  and  preserving  aU  State  records. 

Directing  bookmobile  tad  rural  Ubrary 
■ervice. 


Serving  as  consultants  to  metropolitan  and 
rural  areas  on  public  library  service. 

In  addition,  the  State  library  was  recently 
designated  as  one  of  two  regional  depositories 
in  the  State  for  U.S.  Oovernment  documents 
and  genealogy  flies. 

The  library  serves  as  State  administrator 
under  the  Federal  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act,  charged  with  dispersing 
•1,139,425  to  Texas  libraries  for  services  and 
•  1.438.400  for  construction. 

In  the  past  year,  field  consultants  have  met 
with  librarians  at  all  of  the  State's  342  libra- 
ries. 

Overseeing  these  activities  Is  a  short,  quiet- 
mannered  historian,  writer,  Ubrarlan,  diplo- 
mat, and  politician  wno  was  bom  and  reared 
In  Rusk  County. 

Dr.  Winfrey  is  considered  one  of  the  fore- 
most archivists  In  the  country  and  Is  the 
only  Texan  named  a  fellow  In  the  Society  of 
American  Archivists. 

He  Is  a  fellow  and  executive  council  mem- 
ber of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association, 
member  of  the  Texas  Commission  on  Dis- 
ciples History  and  the  Texas  Institute  of  Let- 
ters. He  heads  the  State  Bocu^  of  Library 
Examiners  and  Is  a  member  of  national  hon- 
orary fraternities. 

Representing  Texas  nationally.  Dr.  Winfrey 
heads  the  American  Association  of  State  Li- 
braries' Joint  committee  on  local  and  State 
history.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  association's 
planning  committee. 

An  avid  historian.  Dr.  Winfrey  has  devoted 
years  to  recording  the  history  of  Rusk 
County.  Included  In  two  books.  "A  Hlstocy  of 
Rusk  County.  Tex. "  and  "Jullen  Sidney  Dev- 
ereaux  and  Hla  Monte  Verdi  Plantation." 

The  latter  was  the  first  book  written  on 
management  of  a  Texas  plantation  during 
the  early  years  of  Texas  history. 

Por  these  two  books.  Dr.  Winfrey  became 
the  only  Texan  to  win  for  two  different  books 
the  Award  of  Merit  from  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  State  and  Local  History. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Texas  with 
three  degrees.  Dr.  Winfrey  has  reached  what 
might  be  termed  a  boyhood  ambition.  The 
foundation  for  the  ambition  came  accident- 
ally. 

He  entered  a  historical  writing  contest  at 
Henderson  High  School  and  on  the  State 
level.  The  next  year,  he  won  in  two  cate- 
gories, but  his  •lO  prize  was  delivered  to 
him  at  Camp  Wallace  In  Galveston. 

His  historical  writing  career  was  Inter- 
rupted by  service  with  the  69th  Infantry 
Division  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  Burope  In  World 
War  II. 

Army  service  whetted  his  historical  ap- 
petite and  his  spare  time  was  spent  "seeing 
aU  the  places  of  historical  Interest  through- 
out Europe." 

When  he  returned.  Dr.  H.  Bailey  Carroll, 
director  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  As- 
sociation, employed  him  as  a  part-time 
writer  and  researcher. 

He  became  State  archivist  In  1058  and  later 
became  archivist  for  the  University  of  Texas, 
where  he  served  until  appointment  as  direc- 
tor librarian  of  the  Texas  State  Library  in 
1962. 

When  Dr.  Winfrey  came  to  the  State  li- 
brary. 19th-century  methods  were  being  used 
to  catalog  books  and  preserve  valuable 
archives. 

On^  staff  member  threatened  to  quit  when 
the  library  commission  decreed  that  some- 
thing other  than  flour-type  paste  be  used  In 
preserving  the  archives.  Paste  causes  paper 
to  harden  and  deteriorate  rapidly.  Dr. 
Winfrey  explained. 

In  addition  to  outmoded  methods.  Dr. 
Winfrey  faced  problems  with  female  Ubrar- 
lans  described  as  "set  in  their  ways." 

Some  wanted  to  cook  lunch  In  the  new 
building.  This  had  been  permitted  when 
the  Ubrary  was  housed  In  the  basement  of 
the   eapltoL     (Reportedly    a    favorite    meal 


was  collard  greens  cooked  In  a  huge  pot, 
until  an  agricultural  commissioner  whose 
office  was  within  aroma  range  registered  a 
complaint.) 

A  ruling  against  cooking  on  the  premises, 
made  to  protect  the  new  building  from  .ter- 
mites, ended  the  culinary  problem. 

Under  Dr.  Winfrey,  giant  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  library  toward  progressive  serv- 
ice which  the  State  hopes  to  provide. 

The  library  staff  now  has  one  doctoral 
degree  holder,  nine  with  the  masters  of  li- 
brary science  degree,  two  with  6-year  degrees 
In  Ubrary  science,  Ave  with  a  master  degree 
In  other  fields,  one  law  degree  and  five  under- 
graduate degrees  In   library  science. 

Modern  methods  and  machinery  for  cat- 
aloging have  been  installed.  The  Texas  Li- 
brary hosted  a  special  conference  on 
automated  library  services  last  year,  which 
attracted  librarians  from  throughout  the 
Southwest. 

Dr.  Winfrey  says  that  being  outnumbered 
by  female  library  employees  doesn't  bother 
him.  He's  used  to  it  at  home  also,  where 
he  has  an  attractive  wife  and  two  daughters. 

One  current  project  Is  to  head  a  legislative 
advisory  committee,  studying  ways  of  im- 
proving the  flUng  of  State  records. 

As  director-librarian.  Dr.  Winfrey's  $12,500 
salary  Is  less  than  that  paid  some  city  li- 
brarians, whose  assistance  he  is  supervising. 
Example:  S.Tn  Antonio's  city  Ubrarlan  re- 
ceives •  12.672  a  year.  Its  Federal  aid  totals 
about  9230.000  annually. 

Dr.  Winfrey  Is  encouraged  by  the  Increas- 
ing Interest  In  libraries  among  State  officials 
and  other  leaders.  He  will  direct  the  first 
Texas  Governor's  conference  on  libraries  to 
be  held  here  March  23. 

The  State  has  a  well-roiuded  system  of 
libraries  and  Is  Improving  these  facilities, 
but  Dr.  Winfrey  wants  to  see  Increased  op- 
erations In  such  fields  as  microfilming. 

"The  library  should  be  an  area  of  use.  not 
a  museum."  is  his  motto. 

He  cites  Inadequate  pay  as  a  major  prob- 
lem in  staffing  the  library  with  qualified  peo- 
ple.    Turnover  has  been  steady. 

Dr.  Winfrey  said  that  the  last  6  years  have 
helped  to  bridge  the  gap  of  30  to  40  years 
delay  in  modernizing  the  State  library.  He 
hopes  that  the  momenttim  will  continue, 
and  be  spread  here  through  the  upcoming 
statewide  conference  called  by  the  Governor. 
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Role  That  Magadnet  Plajr  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety— Speech  hy  John  K.  Herbert, 
President,  Magazine  Pnblithers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing my  years  of  service  as  a  member  and 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  one 
of  the  most  rewarding  experiences  has 
l)een  the  knowledge  that,  through  the 
work  of  that  committee,  we  have  insured 
the  continued  and  unequaled  success  of 
the  periodical  press  of  the  United  States 
by  providing  postal  service  to  readers  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  perl- 
odicaJs. 

On  January  25,  the  Advertising  Club 
of  Metropolitan  Washington,  Inc.,  held 


its  annual  Magazine  Day.  John  K.  Her- 
bert, president  of  the  Magazine  Publish- 
ers Association,  Inc.,  spc^e  to  a  group  of 
150  Washington  advertising  executives 
concerning  the, role  that  magrazlnes  play 
in  a  free  society.  The  magazine  indus- 
try of  the  United  States  is  unequaled  by 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  incorporated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  Mr.  Herbert's  re- 
marks concerning  the  dynamic  force  that 
Industry  has  created  on  our  economy  and 
way  of  life. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to*be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, guests  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Metropolitan  Washington,  you  do  the  maga- 
zine Industry  great  honor  in  affording  me 
this  time  and  attention. 

Yet  your  compliments  and  Interest  per- 
haps reflect  that  of  another  Washlngtonlan 
who  wrote  me : 

Seitember  16,  1965. 
Deab  Ma.  Herbert:  I  am  particularly 
pleased  to  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the 
members  of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Associa- 
tion as  they  meet  In  their  annual  conven- 
tion. 

I  do  so  because  few  avenues  of  communi- 
cation In  his  country  play  a  role  as  vital  aa 
yours. 

The  extent  to  which  any  society  can  be 
free  and  responsive  Is  equated  by  the  de- 
gree to  which  It  Is  enlightened  and  Informed. 
In  this  respect,  the  American  people  are  a 
classic  example.  Nowhere  are  the  people  of  a 
single  nation  as  Intelligently  and  keenly 
aware  of  the  ever-changing  panorama  of 
global  events. 
This,  I  beUeve.  Is  a  direct  tribute  to  you. 
Your  publications  not  only  Inform  and 
educate,  but  since  the  days  of  Thomas  Palne, 
who  well  deserved  the  title  of  publisher, 
they  have  been  a  major  force  in  unifying  this 
country. 

The  broad  spectrum  of  magazines  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  reflects  vividly 
the  breadth  of  Interests  and  concerns  of  our 
people.  Your  publications  reach  out  to  every 
segment  of  our  society  to  flu  an  urgent  need 
for  the  Information  that  Is  essential  In 
forming  the  wise  decisions  on  which  our  de- 
mocracy thrives. 

The  American   magazine   Industry  Is  Is  a 
vital   and   indispensable  force  of  which   we 
are  all  proud,  and  I  wish  you  continued  suc- 
cess In  your  efforts. 
Sincerely, 

Ltkdon  B.  Johnson. 
What  are  the  qualities  of  magazines  that 
have  evoked  this  sincere  and  perceptive  trll>- 
ute?  What  are  the  characteristics  which  en- 
able them  to  accept  unblushlngly  the  comp- 
liment paid  them  by  Henry  R.  Luce,  perhaps 
a  biased  but  nonetheless  professional  wit- 
ness? 

I  quote:  "Magazines  have  been  educative 
especially  of  aduiu,  in  many,  many  ways 
We  have  educated  the  American  people  In 
the  sense  of  providing  Information  for  In- 
formation's sake.  We  have  also  been  edu- 
cators In  ways  of  living.  In  ways  of  thinking 
and  believing.  In  pragmatic  terms,  maga- 
zines have  been  responsible,  to  some  very 
great  extent,  for  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
American  people,  the  beneficent  wond«-  erf 
the  world." 

Well,  how  does  this  come  about?  First  the 
magazine  Is  read.  It  is  read  usually  at  the 
time  and  place  of  the  reader's  choosing  when 
the  mood,  the  leisure  and  the  Interest  coin- 
cide. 

In  this  I  am  reminded  of  the  observations 
of  two  oldtlme  scholars  which  seem  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  magazines  today. 

Noah  Porter,  when  president  of  Yale  Unl- 
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verslty  from  1871  to  1886,  declared:  "No  man 
can  read  with  profit  that  which  he  cannot 
learn  to  read  with  pleasure."  And  the  noted 
English  commentator  and  writer,  Samuel 
Johnson,  advised  simply  and  succinctly, 
"One  ought  to  read  Just  when  the  Inclina- 
tion takes  mm,  for  what  he  reads  as  a  task 
wiU  do  him  UtUe  good." 

But  magaalnes  offer  more  than  selective 
reading  for  learning  with  pleasure.  The 
magazine  offers  the  Invaluable  act  of  read- 
ing Itself.  Invaluable  because  reading  is  the 
tested  and  certain  path  to  comprehension, 
and  comprehension  is  the  foundation  of 
learning,  of  Judgment,  of  decision.  Thus, 
the  appealing  fusion  of  text  and  Ulustratlons 
produces  this  component  of  the  magazine 
character,  simply  that  it  Is  read. 

The  magazine  has  timely  authority.  It 
also  often  has  enduring  entity. 

Though  the  magazine  Is  constantly  re- 
interpreting the  lessons  of  history  as  new 
facts  and  perspectives  emerge,  it  doesn't 
consume  valuable  years  to  do  so.  Usually 
It  Is  the  flj-st  to  change  Ideas  which  may 
have  been  erroneously  held  for  decades. 

This  quality  which  gives  the  magazine  Its 
Informative  vigor  Is  worth  emphasis.  Day  to 
day  changes  In  the  news  often  relate  to  cen- 
tral events  of  major  Importance.  A  series 
of  circumstances  occurs  here  or  In  Asia 
Each  Is  reported  as  It  happens. 

But  the  concerned  reader  Is  confused.  He 
wants  to  know  what  Is  the  sum  of  these 
events.  Linked  together,  what  do  they  por- 
tend? What  Is  the  real  slgnlflcance  of  De 
Gaulle?  What  are  the  chances  of  peace  In 
Vietnam?  What  were  the  political  Implica- 
tions of  the  New  York  transit  strike?  Were 
any  of  them  national?  What  la  behind  the 
headlines  on  Soviet  commitments  In  North 
Vietnam?  Medicare?  How  may  they  affect 
the  farmer,  the  businessman,  the  housewife, 
the  mechanic,  the  cost  of  living,  a  new  auto^ 
mobile,  a  vacation,  the  children's  education? 
Here  Is  where  the  Interest  lies.  Do  these 
bits  and  pieces  of  news  add  up  to  a  passing 
shower  or  a  Noah's  deluge?  Where  can  we 
get  authoritative,  reflective  answers  while 
they  are  stlU  meaningful  fc 

The  facts  must  be  appraised  and  Inter- 
preted by  articulate  experts  trained  In  the 
Interests  of  their  readers. 

The  first  place  such  authority  usually 
appears  Is  In  a  magazine,  to  be  read  at  your 
convenience. 

It  Is,  therefore,  neither  book  nor  news- 
paper; neither  audio  nor  visual  device. 
It  Is  a  magazine,  separate  and  distinct  from' 
all  other  communication  media,  and  It  has 
authoritative  timeliness. 

Magazines  increase  learning  abilities 
among  schoolchildren.  That's  a  strong 
statement — It  Is  also  a  provable  one.  A 
few  years  ago  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation Issued  a  report  on  a  unique  study 
of  the  results  of  effective  magazine  use  In 
elementary  high  schools.  The  only  mag- 
azines tested  were  those  read  widely  by  the 
general  public.  Only  one  teacher  In  each 
school  was  asked  to  report.  So  Intense  was 
the  Interest  engendered  that  replies  were 
received  from  000  of  the  1,200  schooU  sur- 
veyed. 

With  the  often  deplorably  slow  updating 
of  textbooks — some  are  used  for  6  or 
even  10  years— magazines  were  demon- 
strated to  provide  a  vital  means  of  relating 
learning  to  the  experience  of  dally  living. 
The  deep  nationwide  concern  of  serious 
teachers  tor  up-to-date  viable  learning  sys- 
tems was  most  aptly  expressed  by  one 
California  teacher  who  said:  "Without  mag- 
azines our  programs  would  die." 

What  greater  proof  that  magazines  In- 
crease learning  ablUtles?  Ttiey  Increase 
them  pleasurably.  And,  I  may  add  at  aU 
Uterate  ages. 

I  emphasize  the  word  pleasurably  because 
learning  la  an  Inevitable  process  of  living 
and  living  can  and  should  be  always  a 
pleasant  process.    But  learning  has  a  deeper 


meaning  than  the  discovery  of  something 
new.  Learning  also  Implies  a  broadening 
appreciation  of  the  tested  and  stanch 
precepts  at  the  past. 

In    our   youth,   studying   early   American 
history,  we  heard  about  the  something  caUed 
freedom  of  speech.    Coming  after  some  years 
of  parental  discipline  more  or  less  based  on 
a  canon  that  children  should  be  seen  and 
not  heard,  the  term  "freedom  of  speech"  at 
best  elicits  a  mixed  response.    It  seems  that 
what  was  right  for  Patrick  Henry  may  not  be 
right  for  children:  what  U  right  for  school- 
teachers Is  Interpreted  differently  for  pupils 
Only  very,  very  gradually  do  we  assimilate 
the  real  meaning  of  "ITiomas  Jefferson's  living 
words:  "Freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  person  •  •  •  these  are 
the  principles  which  have  guided  our  steps." 
I  submit  that  our  national  magazines  to- 
day have  more  effect  In  sustaining  and  main- 
taining such  fundamentals  to  the  democracy 
of   oxir  Republic   than  any  other  Influence 
available    throughout     the    entire    Nation. 
Since    the    first    American    magazine    was 
announced  by  Benjamin  Franklin  In   1740, 
they  have  strengthened   our  determination 
to   uphold   and    forever  preserve   the   only 
political  way  of  life  tolerable  for  freeman 
Think  of  this  a  little,  when  you  think  of 
the    95    mllUon    adults   who   are   magazine 
readers. 

Magazines  protect  and  implement  national 
imity.  We  are  a  nation;  we  are  not  simply 
50  loosely  federated  States  or,  U  you  like  a 
dozen  regions.  We  are  a  nation  and  what- 
ever local  rights  and  customs  we  may 
stanchly  uphold,  our  national  purpose  Is 
Indivisible.  ^ 

Magazines  may  quickly  transport  the  re- 
laxed and  comfortable  ranchhouse  style  of 
home  from  the  West  to  the  East.  With  equal 
speed  they  can  and  do  widen  apprecUtion 
and  understanding  of  art,  of  education  needs 
of  religion,  and  of  our  place  and  piupose  In 
this  Increasingly  complex  world. 

But,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
Nation,  even  those  Involving  abstruse  eco- 
nomics and  perplexing  politics,  there  is  no 
other  interpretive  means  whereby  widely  di- 
vergent opinions  can  be  expressed  In  depth 
and  quickly  annealed  for  a  resolute  course 
of  action.  < 

Where  national  unity  Is  of  Importance  the 
essential  Ingredients  to  Ite  achievement  are 
found  in  magazines. 

There  Is  one  quaUty  common  to  magazines 
which,  to  me,  is  very  special:  they  vigorously 
express  honest  and  forthright  differences  of 
opinion. 

Magazines,  especially  many  that  may  be 
smaU  m  circulation  but  huge  In  Influence 
seem  to  represent  Just  about  all  the  points 
of  view  there  are.  So  long  as  the  reader  U 
selective,  he  can  And  high,  low,  or  middle 
^ound  on  vlrtuaUy  every  important  domes- 
tic and  international  question  likely  to  con- 
cern him.  Equally  Unportant,  he  can  get 
timely  discussion  of  all  three  views.  Prom 
magazines,  readers  can  learn  not  Just  what 
to  think,  but  what  to  think  about.  There  Is 
a  vast  difference. 

New  magazines  are  constantly  appearing 
on  the  market,  33  in  the  past  year.  Most  of 
them  represent  new  ideas;  new  thinking-  a 
fresh  approach.  Barely  are  they  aimed 'at 
that  audience  en  masse.  They  do  not  seek 
the  lowest  commtfti  denominator  of  a  group 
Interest,  though  one  aim  is  surely  financial 
success.  But  that  success  is  expected 
through  effective,  articulate,  even  dramatic 
presentation  of  an  Idea  and  the  idea  dom- 
inates the  mere  technical  skills  of  promotion 
display,  and  exploitation. 

Magazines  affect  and  moUvate  people  of 
Influence.  Top  business  executives— and 
their  counterparts  in  the  leaders  and  home- 
makers  among  women— are  In  a  poelUon  to 
pick  and  choose.  In  fact,  they  must  do  so 
They  are  not  people  with  Idle  time,  content 
to  accept  any  mental  stlmuU,  however  slight 
rather  than  none  at  aU.    They  are  people 
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looking  for  Ideaa  which  will  enhance  their 
capcMTlty  and  Best  for  living,  for  producing. 
for  broadening  the  scope  of  their  Intereata. 
They  select  magazines — several  particular 
magazines — only  because  these  provide  what 
they  want  and  what  will  Influence  them — 
biiip  them — meet  their  wants.  The  maga- 
zine Influences  people  because  they  want  It 
to  Influence  them.  That  Is  why  people  buy 
them. 

Magazines  Inspire  confidence.  The  printed 
word,  backed  by  reputation,  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  bellevabUlty.  This  Is  heightened 
by  the  tlmespan  over  which  the  printed 
word  Is  expected  to  be  subject  to  public 
scrutiny.  Broadly  magazines  meet  this  test. 
The  magazine  departments — archives — of 
great  public  libraries  dally  demonstrate  their 
value  as  a  continuing  source  of  reliable  ref* 
erence. 

Magazines  encourage  selectivity.  Some 
people  regard  this  as  the  most  important 
manifestation  of  the  magazine  character. 
Advertising  makes  poeslble  our  rich  world 
of  magazines.  And  advertising  heli>s  the  se- 
lective process.  But  magazines  In  themJblves 
suggest  and  Inspire  Improvement  In  stand- 
ards and  methods  of  living  which  excites 
ambition  among  many  classes  of  people.  Be- 
cause they  are  magazine  readers,  these  peo- 
ple generally  have  or  can  accumulate  the 
Tr»i»it.nii  to  pay  for  desired  and  desirable  Im- 
provements. Further,  they  have  the  will, 
the  tenacity  and  the  Job  security  which 
nxakes  possible  early  eiccumulatlon  of  such 
improvements.  Moreover,  they  tend  to  have 
a  plan  for  developed  living  which  encour- 
ages thoughtful  consideration  of  their  pur- 
cta«M6.  They  read.  They  reflect.  They  com- 
pare. And  finally  they  buy.  And  what  they 
buy  and  where  they  buy  are  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  the  editorial  content  which  sur- 
rounds and  often  provides  essential  back- 
ground for  their  decision. 

It  provides  background,  too.  for  consid- 
eration of  well-planned,  effectively  executed 
and  appropriately  placed  advertising  designed 
specifically  to  appeal  to  the  special  groups 
within  the  heterogeneous  49  million  families 
of  loyal  and  consistent  magazine  readers. 

In  summary:  The  magazine  Is  reed.  It 
has  timely  authority.  It  Increases  learning 
ability.  It  offers  widely  varying  opinions. 
It  motivates  people  of  means  and  Influence. 
It  oorers  literally — universal  interests.  It 
Incplrea  confidence.  Its  audience  Is  vast  but 
entirely  self -selecting.  Finally,  It  distributes 
the  products,  the  Ideas,  and  the  Ideals  of 
ovir  educators,  our  philosophers,  our  writers: 
the  sum  of  our  creative  talent  in  the  arts 
and  In  business  and  Industry. 

Anyone  aware  of  the  recent  changes  and 
Impressive  growth  in  the  i»»g»»in«»  business 
cannot  avoid  being  impressed  by  the  dynam- 
ic* of  this  vast  and  Influential  Industry.  For 
aOO  year*  magazines  have  helped  mold  the 
minds,  the  ambtUons  and  the  achievements 
ot  mankind.  Where  else,  with  meaning,  can 
we  find  a  continuously  vivid  Influence  on  our 
dally  Ufe,  with  so  rich  an  experience  In  the 
past,  from  which  we  may  resolve  our  prob- 
lems of  the  present:  and  develop  to  the  full, 
our  opportunlUe*  of  the  future? 

And  In  these  achievements,  accumulated 
over  more  than  two  centuries  and  actively 
and  vitally  working  today,  are  embodied  the 
real  power  inside  your  magazine*. 


Travel  Gap  Wideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

ow  rmntnatam 
IN  THE  BCXTSE  OF  RBPRESBMTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  March  9. 196S 

Mr.  QUILLEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
3.  1966,  the  following  edit<»ial  appeared 


In  both  the  Gatlinburg  Press  and  the 
Sevier  County  News  Record  in  Sevier 
County,  Tenn. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  area, 
which  these  papers  serve,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  natural  settings  In  our 
Nation  and  one  which  offers  many  recrea- 
tional and  relaxing  advantages  to  our 
people. 

It  Is  understandable  that  the  editorial 
would  speak  out  on  the  "travel  gap," 
which  Is  of  great  concern  to  the  area  and 
which  should  be  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us. 

I  insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record : 

Travel  Gap  Wtoens 

As  was  anticipated,  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  curb  travel  abroad  and  encour- 
age the  expenditure  of  that  money  in  the 
United  States  backfired  and  the  public  spent 
more  money  than  ever  with  other  nations. 

Purpose  of  encouraging  travel  In  the 
United  States  was  to  reduce  the  difference 
between  what  visitors  from  other  nations 
spend  here  and  what  our  citizens  spend 
abroad. 

The  travel  gap  amounted  to  $1.9  billion  and 
represents  a  serious  drain  on  the  national 
economy.  Problem  Is  that  this  greaUy  ex- 
ceeds our  anticipated  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

However,  despite  the  difference  of  $1.9  bil- 
lion. Uncle  Sam  does  not  Intend  to  hamper 
or  restrict  travel  abroad,  and  no  special  effort 
Is  to  be  made  to  keep  our  citizens  and  their 
dollars  from  going  abroad. 

Getting  more  foreign  people  to  visit  this 
Nation  presents  considerable  difficulty,  one 
Important  aspect  being  the  restriction  which 
other  nations  place  upon  those  who  visit  the 
United  States  in  limiting  as  well  as  restricting 
the  amount  of  money  they  can  bring  with 
them. 

Part  of  Uncle  Sam's  problem  Is  that  little 
money  is  being  expended  to  attract  visitors 
from  other  nations.  In  1961  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service  was  organized  to  encourage  more  from 
other  nations  to  visit  the  United  States  but 
only  13  million  a  year  has  been  appropriated 
to  meet  the  cost — equal  to  about  44  cents  per 
traveler  visiting  our  Nation  In  1964. 

Nearby  Canada  finds  It  profitable  to  lure 
tourists  from  the  United  States  spending 
$6.B  million  annually— more  than  double  the 
amount  Uncle  Sam  has  been  spending. 
Greece  spends  M.8  million  while  tiny  Ireland 
finds  It  wise  to  spend  tS.a  million  a  year  to 
Interest  tourists  in  visiting  their  country. 

More  effort  should  be  spent  nationally  to 
attract  tourists  and  thus  reduce  the  lopsided 
trade  balance  which  spending  abroad  creates. 
— Tot  Axckbolo  (Ohio)  Baatxrt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


or  nxiMois 


IN  THE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  In  the  past  weeks  and 
months  about  the  situation  L-"  Vietnam. 
The  Senate  hearings,  and  the  discussions 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  end  Senate, 
have  served  to  air  many  points  of  view, 
but  one  action,  above  all  else,  has  clari- 
fied where  we  stand. 

The  overwhelming  i4>proval  of  the 
House  and  Senate  of  the  $4.8  billion  sup- 
plemental defense  appropriation  meas- 


ure has  clearly  given  the  President  the 
support  he  needs  to  conduct  the  honor- 
able struggle  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  now  Involved. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  to  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  March  4  upholding  both  the  vote 
of  the  Congress  and  the  efforts  of  the 
President  in  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Resolite  Washington 

The  Senate  did  the  right  and  sensible 
thing  In  resoundingly  and  overwhelmingly 
voting  the  $4.8  billion  supplemenUl  Viet- 
namese war  budget  (the  House  voted  for  It 
even  more  strongly)  and  in  keeping  the  fa- 
mous Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution.  Although 
not  all  those  who  voted  afllrmatlvely  support 
all  aspects  of  America  s  military  policy,  the 
vote  gave  the  President  the  backing  he  needs 
to  conduct  resolutely  the  difficult,  thankless 
yet  honorable  struggle  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  engaged. 

The  size  of  the  vote  must  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  those  abroad  who  of  late  may 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  Is  greater 
opposition  to  the  President's  course  than 
actually  exists.  Things  are  thus  back  In 
somewhat  better  perspective. 

At  the  same  time  we  welcome  with  equal 
warmth  President  Johnson's  renewed  and 
urgent  plea  to  "negotiate  peace  and  let  war 
stand  aside  while  the  people  of  Vietnam 
make  their  choice."  We  also  say  bravo  to 
the  President's  reiteration  that  America 
would  stand  by  the  outcome  of  any  freely 
held  election. 

As  we  discuss  In  the  editorial  Immediately 
following,  we  hope  that  there  Is  a  growing 
realization  on  the  Communists'  part  that 
they  cannot  now  hope  to  win  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Negotiations  must  someday  come. 
And.  frankly,  we  do  not  see  how  they  are 
likely  to  come  on  better  tefms  or  at  a  more 
favorable  moment  for  the  Communists  than 
today.  Moscow  knows  this.  Peiping  may  be 
realizing  It.    Why  not  Hanoi? 

If  such  a  Communist  change  Is  possible, 
might  this  not  eventually  lead  to  a  serious 
study  of  the  latest  proposal  from  Senator 
Pdlbbicht.  who  suggesu  an  agreement  with 
Communist  China  for  the  neutralization  of 
all  southeast  Asia?  It  Is  bard  to  think  of 
any  achievement  which  would  draw  wider 
and  deeper  sighs  of  relief  from  the  world 
than  this. 

Yet  It  would  be  naive  to  underestimate  the 
difficulties  In  the  path  of  such  an  accord. 
Neutralization  would  have  to  be  underwrit- 
ten by  foolfast  guarantees.  It  would  require 
that  both  Communist  China  and  the  local 
Communist  parties  end  all  armed  attempts 
to  change  the  status  quo.  It  would  necessi- 
tate that  the  Communists  also  end  all  sub- 
version, placing  their  future  hopes  on  free 
elections  and  peaceful  politicking.  On  the 
other  side,  it  would  require  adherence  to 
democratic  principles. 

The  American  people  and  Government 
yearn  for  such  a  solution.  The  Communists 
can  have  a  neutralized  southeast  Asia  to- 
morrow If  they  are  prepared  to  make  the  rea- 
sonable adjustments  required. 


Scbool  Lunch  Cutbacks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.      DAVIS      of      Wisconsin.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  doubt  if  many  of  us  here  were 
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much  misled  by  the  President's  proposed 
drastic  cutback  in  funds  for  school  lunch 
and  special  school  milk  programs. 
These  were  never  conceived  as  relief  pro- 
grams nor  designed  to  provide  nutrition 
for  only  those  who  could  not  acquire 
these  products  for  themselves. 

It  seems  passing  strange  to  me  that 
the  sociologists  of  the  Great  Society 
rebel  in  tongue-clucking  horror  at  the 
thought  that  our  Government  limit  its 
medical  programs  to  those  who  demon- 
strate a  financial  need,  but  now  register 
no  protest  at  pointing  the  finger  of  pov- 
erty at  Impressionable  youngsters. 

A  most  responsible  constituent. 
Thomas  J.  Parley,  who  is  director  of  the 
school  lunch  department  of  Milwaukee 
public  schools  has  written  a  meaningful 
letter  which  I  take  this  means  of  calling 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  My 
conversations  with  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  which  has 
cognizance  of  those  items  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion will  not  be  sustained. 
Mr.  Farley's  letter  follows: 

Mn-WAUKEE  Public  Schools, 
Milwaukee.  Wis..  March  2. 1966. 
Hon.  Glenn  Davis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Snt:  As  director  of  the  school  lunch  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  MUwaukee  pubUc 
schools.  I  am  concerned  about  the  President's 
budget  recommendation  of  a  sharp  cutback 
In  appropriations  relating  to  the  Federal 
school  lunch  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  seems  to  spring 
from  a  mistaken  concept  that  the  school 
lunch  program  Is  Intended  chiefly  for  Indi- 
gent people.  It  definitely  Is  not.  It  Is  In- 
tended for  all  our  people.  Children  from  all 
economic  strata  benefit  by  the  Federal  lunch 
program.  The  proposed  reduction  In  appro- 
priations wUl  benefit  only  those  with  higher 
Incomes  and  those  who  are  Indigent.  The 
vast  bulk  of  our  student  population  will 
suffer. 

Here  In  the  city  of  Milwaukee  we  are  cur- 
rently serving  complete  meals  to  over  40.000 
children  per  day  In  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  have  always  provided 
free  meals  for  Indigent  students.  This  has 
been  Uken  care  of  by  professional  welfare 
counselors  specially  trained  In  Investigative 
procedures.  I  feel  that  the  new  proposal  of 
having  Indigency  certified  by  classroom 
teachers  would  be  a  giant  step  backward. 

The  proposed  legislation  providing  for  In- 
creased Indigency  and  removing,  or  sharply 
reducing,  assistance  to  the  great  mass  of 
pupils  will  In  all  likelihood  markedly  curtail 
the  lunch  program.  At  present  the  vast 
bulk,  perhaps  95  percent  of  our  students 
are  able  to  buy  their  meals  because  Govern- 
ment assistance  permlte  the  serving  of 
highly  nutritious  and  attractive  lunches  at 
comparatively  low  cost.  The  changeover  to 
free  meals  for  Indigents  and  the  reduction 
of  Government  commodities  will  sharply  in- 
crease the  cost  Of  meals  to  such  an  extent 
that  few  pupils  will  be  able  to  afford  what 
we  have  always  Judged  to  be  an  educational 
program  of  nutrition  available  to  all. 

During  this  school  year,  the  price  of  food 
which  we  purchase  has  risen  3  cente  per 
plate.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a  price  Increase 
of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  per  plate  In  normal 
years.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  the  price 
of  food  we  buy  on  the  open  market  has  risen 
as  much  In  1  year  as  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected In  12.  We  need  the  support  of  our 
Government  at  this  time  more  than  ever 
before.  The  rapid  rise  in  food  cost  coupled 
with  the  annual  Increase  In  labor  would  be 
most  difficult  for  us  to  absorb.  As  mUk  sub- 
sidles  and  Government  food  commodities  are 
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withdrawn  simultaneously.  It  Is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  school  lunch  program  will  sur- 
vive as  we  know  It  today. 

The  school  lunch  program  as  we  know  It 
Is  nutritional  education  to  teach  children  to 
learn  to  like  a  wide  variety  of  foods  and  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  participate  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost. 

I  urge  you  to  work  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Federal  lunch  program  and  the  Federal 
milk  program  which  has  progressed  so  suc- 
cessfully for  20  years.  Mr.  Gordon  Gunder- 
son,  the  director  of  the  lunch  program  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  has  discussed  the 
subject  with  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  J.  Parley, 
Director.  School  Lunch  Department. 


Hoover  on  the  New  Left 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  loy- 
al citizen  of  these  United  States  today  Is 
concerned  that  real  patriotism  of  many 
of  our  people  is  at  a  low  ebb.  We  are 
witnessing  so-called  assemblies  and  ral- 
lies, not  for  the  redress  of  grievances  as 
allowed  under  our  Constitution,  but  that 
seem  to  have  as  their  purpose  to  create 
confusion  and  strife.  Many  of  these  as- 
semblies have  advocated  nothing  of 
worth,  but  are  stimulated  by  a  commu- 
nistic aspect  that  is  foreign  to  our  way 
of  life. 

We  need  to  instill  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  our  youth  that  higher  patri- 
otism which  calls  for  devotion  and  loy- 
alty to  our  Government  and  to  those 
elected  officials  to  whom  we  have  com- 
mitted our  trust.  Such  a  high  patriotism 
cannot  be  instilled  by  mass  assemblies 
with  no  other  purpose  than  to  confuse 
and  hinder  the  issues  that  confront  our 
Nation  today. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster: 

I  was  born  an  American;  I  live  an  Ameri- 
can: I  shall  die  an  American;  no  man  can 
suffer  too  much  and  no  man  can  fall  too 
soon  11  It  be  in  defense  of  the  liberties  and 
the  Constitution  of  his  country. 


Hoover  said.  "Much  of  this  turmoU  has 
been  connected  with  a  feigned  concern  for 
the  vlUl  rights  of  free  speech,  dissent,  and 
petition.  Hard-core  fanatics  have  used  these 
basic  rights  of  our  society  to  distort  the 
Issues  and  betray  the  public. 

"The  Communist  Party,  UJ3.A.,  as  well  as 
other  subversive  groups.  Is  Jubilant  over 
these  new  rebellious  activities.  The  un- 
varnished truth  is  that  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy Is  seizing  this  Insurrectionary  climate 
to  captivate  the  thinking  of  rebellious- 
minded  youth  and  coax  them  Into  the  Com- 
munist movement  Itself  or  at  least  agitate 
them   into   serving   the  Communist  cause" 

Saying  that  he  firmly  believes  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public  Is  dlsgxisted 
and  sickened  by  such  social  orgies.  Hoover 
suggests.  "One  recourse  Is  to  support  and 
encourage  the  mllllona  of  youths  who  refuse 
to  swallow  the  Communist  bait.  Another 
Is  to  let  it  be  known  far  and  wide  that  we 
do  not  Intend  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  dema- 
gogs make  a  mockery  of  our  laws  and  de- 
molish the  foundation  of  our  Republic." 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  opinion 
expressed  by  station  WGR  hi  Buffalo. 
N.Y.., which  refers  to  a  recent  statement 
made  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
concerning  the  danger  particularly  to 
the  college  youth  of  today: 

Hoover,  on  the  New  Lett 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  writing  In 
the  February  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
tells  of  a  very  present  danger  to  the  college 
youth  of  today.  Hoover  states:  "The  Ameri- 
can college  student  today  is  being  subjected 
to  a  bewildering  and  dangerous  conspiracy 
perhaps  unlike  any  social  challenge  ever  be- 
fore encountered  by  our  youth.  On  many 
campuses  he  faces  a  turbulence  built  on  un- 
restrained individualism,  repulsive  dress  and 
speech,  outright  obscenity,  dlstaln  for  moral 
and  spiritual  values,  and  disrespect  for  law 
and  order.  This  movement,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  new  left.  Is  complex  In  Its 
deceitful  absurdity  and  clnracterlzed  by  Its 
lack  of  commonsense." 


Multiple  Sclerosis  and  Environment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  very 
active  and  worthwhile  medical  research 
program,  the  latest  evidence  of  which  is 
an  article  published  by  Dr.  John  P. 
Kurtzke,  chief  of  neurology  at  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  will 
spend  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  assuming 
the  budget  estimate  is  granted,  approxi- 
mately 543,629,000  for  medical  research. 
This  amount  has  Increased  each  year 
since  1963  when  $30,500,000  was  allo- 
cated. The  amount  for  1964  was  $33  - 
742.000;  for  1965.  $37,783,000;  and  for 
1966,  $40,893,000. 

The  Cc«nmittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  always  been  keenly  Interested  In  this 
activity  and  each  year  publishes  a  list 
pf  the  significant  research  programs  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  cur- 
rent volume,  published  as  of  December 
31.  1965,  bears  the  designation  of  com- 
mittee print  144. 

I  commend  Dr.  Kurtzks  for  his  dili- 
gence and  study  In  this  field,  and  hope 
the  evidence  which  he  has  amassed  will 
be  another  step  In  finding  the  cause  and 
cure  for  this  dread  disease. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  a  recent  item  from  the 
New  York  Times  by  Mr.  Thomas  OToole 
In  Dr.  Kurtzke's  study,  as  well  as  a  re- 
lease by  Science  Service  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Assoc^tion  dated  February  28,  1966: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times] 
ScLEHOsis  Origin  Mat  Be  External — Neurol- 
ogist AT  Georgetown  Doubts  Theories 
That  Pcrr  Cause  Within  the  Body — Re- 
search Took  5  Years — Study  or  Disorder 
Afflicting  500.000  Americans  Was  Made 
ON  Four  Continents 

(By  Thomas  0"Toole) 
Victims  of  multiple  scleroels  acquire  the 
disease   from    outside    their   own    bodies;  a 
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0«orgeown  TJniverslty  neurologist  suggerta. 

Such  a  poatulatlon  la.  nu>re  or  leu.  In  oon- 
fUct  with  two  popular  theorlea  as  to  what 
causes  multiple  scleroals.  a  crippling  nerve 
disorder  that  afflicts  more  than  500.000  Amer- 
icans. 

One  of  these  theories  suggests  that  the 
disease  originates  Inside  the  body,  caused  by 
either  metabolic  or  genetic  change.  The 
other  Is  that  multiple  sclerosis  Is  a  familial 
disease,  with  its  roots  In  heredity. 

Neither  theory  Is  correct,  proposes  Dr. 
John  P.  Kurtzke  In  the  February  Issue  of  the 
Archives  of  Neurology.  Rather,  he  suggests, 
multiple  sclerosis  comes  from  an  exogenous 
or  outside  factor,  which  could  be  a  virus, 
bacteria  or  a  poisonous  trace  element  present 
In  the  air  we  breathe. 

CHIKr    OF    KTtnrOLOOT 

Dr.  Kurtzke,  who  Is  associate  professor  of 
neurology  at  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  chief  of  neurology 
service  at  the  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital in  Washington,  bases  his  conclusions  on 
a  5-year  study  of  the  disease  throughout  four 
continents. 

In  the  study.  Dr.  Kurtzke  found  that  mul- 
tiple sclwoels  was  most  common  In  the 
northern  United  States  and  northern  E^irope, 
leas  common  in  the  southern  United  States 
and  southern  Europe  and  least  common  in 
the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Dr.  Kurtzke  indicated  three  distinct 
■ones  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

One  runs  across  the  northern  United  States 
and  southern  Canada  and  In  Eiu-ope  from 
Britain  through  Scandinavia  and  into  Swlt- 
■arUnd.  Within  this  zone  are  at  least  45 
eaaaa  of  multiple  sclerosis  tor  each  100,000 
Inhabitants. 

A  second  zone  across  the  southern  United 
States  and  southern  Europe  showed  a  drop 
In  the  disease  rate  to  10  per  100.000.  In  the 
third  acne,  in  the  tropics  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
tlM  disease  rate  was  lowest — 4  cases  or  fewer 
per   100.000. 

LOWSST    Dl    TRX    TBOPICS 

In  the  three  zones,  Dr  Kurtzke  eliminated 
all  cases  in  which  victims  ot  the  disease  had 
ancestors  who  may  have  had  multiple  scle- 
raals.  Thus  heredity  could  not  have  been  a 
factor,  especially  In  regions  where  the  disease 
was  most  prevalent. 

Dr.  Kurtzke  also  found  that  the  rate  of 
disease  varied  within  countries  themselves. 
From  Scotland  to  Scandinavia,  the  rate  of 
disease  was  sixfold  In  some  regions  to  what  It 
was  In  other  regions  barely  50  miles  away. 

Prom  these  data.  Dr.  Kurtzke  concluded: 
"There  has  to  be  some  outside  factor  causing 
the  disease.** 

What  the  outside  eausatlves  are  Dr. 
Kurtzke  does  not  pretend  to  know. 

M17I.TTFUC  SCLEBOSIB  CHJ«  TDUOS  SiOKITICJUCT 

(By   Science   Service) 

Chicago.  February  37  —A  possible  link  be- 
tween environment  and  multiple  sclerosis 
{UB)  could  be  a  valuable  tool  In  searching 
for  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  disease,  says 
the   American   Medical   Association. 

Cases  of  MS  seem  to  appear  In  clusters, 
and  there  Is  apparently  some  as  yet  unknown 
environmental  factor  that  Is  distributed  In 
the  same  way.  reports  Dr,  John  F.  Kurtzke,  a 
neurologist  at  the  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine  and  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Istratlcm  hospital,  both  In  Washington,  D.C. 

It  would  be  significant,  says  the  Journal 
of  the  AMA  (February  38),  If  it  does  Indeed 
turn  out  that  MS  Is  an  acquired  disease, 
caused  by  factors  outside  the  body. 

Dr.  Kurtzke  studied  worldwide  distribu- 
tion rep>orts  on  Mi^  and  published  his  find- 
ings In  the  Archives  of  Nexirology  (Pebrufu^) . 
Although  he  doea  not  speculate  on  what 
these  factora  nUgbt  be.  be  doea  eliminate 
aome  posslbllltlea. 


ClUnaite  or  diet  seem  to  be  ruled  out  be- 
cause the  cluster  areas  are  too  small  to  be 
affected  by  these.  Heredity  may  not  be  a 
factor,  either.  Inasmuch  as  two  generations 
of  patients  In  Denmark  and  Switzerland  were 
ra.-veyed  with  no  familial  relationship. 

The  highest  frequency  of  MS  Is  found  In 
the  northern  United  States,  southern  Can- 
ada, and  northern  Europe,  where  there  are 
30  to  60  cases  per  100.000  population. 

Medium-frequency  zones.  In  which  5  to 
15  per  100.000  cases  are  found.  Include  the 
southern  United  States,  southern  Europe, 
and  Australia.  Asia  and  Africa  seem  to  have 
the  lowest  Incidence  of  the  disease,  although 
Dr.  Kurtzke  concedes  that  figures  may  be 
distorted  by  a  lack  of  adequate  surveys  In 
some  areas. 

Scandinavia  and  Switzerland  were  singled 
out  as  places  where  highly  .significant  con- 
centrations of  MS  are  prevalent.  It  would 
be  meaningful  if  the  concept  of  MS  as  an  ac- 
quired disease  could  be  proved,  the  research- 
er and  the  editorial  say.  Identification  of 
the  factor  In  clusters  that  have  been  lo- 
cated may  lead  to  discovery  of  the  cause, 
now  baffling  researchers. 

MuLTTPUt  SOsSSLOsts  "Foci" 

Multiple  sclerosis  (MS),  one  of  the  most 
common  primary  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, affects  nearly  one  In  3,000  citizens  of 
northern  Europe  and  North  America.  The 
Illness  Is  generally  considered  one  of  un- 
known cause,  unpredictable  course,  and  un- 
responsive to  therapy.  Recent  epidemiologic 
studies  In  MS.  summarized  by  Kurtzke  In  the 
February  Issue  of  the  Archives  of  Neiirology," 
Indicate  that  the  world  may  be  divided  Into 
three  parts  based  upon  the  distribution  of 
MS.  In  the  high-frequency  band  (30  to  60 
per  100.000  population)  He  Evirope  and  Switz- 
erland through  Scandinavia,  the  northern 
United  States  and  southern  Canada:  south 
of  this  are  the  medium- frequency  zones  (5 
to  15  per  100.000)  of  southern  Europe,  south- 
ern United  States,  and  Australia.  Low-Inci- 
dence areas  (0  to  4  per  100,000)  are  found  In 
Asia  and  Africa. 

To  define  the  distribution  of  the  disease 
In  more  meaningful  terms  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  studies  In  which  a  large  area  has 
been  completely  surveyed.  Within  the  high- 
frequency  band  of  Europe  there  have  been 
a  number  of  nationwide  MS  prevalence 
studies.  In  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  and  northern  Scotland,  statis- 
tically Significant  deviations  from  random 
distributions  of  MS  are  observed  among  the 
counties  of  each  country,  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  prevalence  rates  within  these  lands 
vary  more  than  sixfold.  In  each  country 
most  of  the  counties  of  high  frequency  are 
contiguous,  thus  forming  single  "foci"  of 
MS.  Furthermore,  In  Denmark  and  Switzer- 
land where  two  separate  generations  of 
patients  were  stirveyed,  the  distributions  are 
basically  the  same.  The  "foci"  cannot  be 
attributed  to  collections  of  familial  cases  of 
MS,  nor  can  they  be  correlated  with  distribu- 
tions of  doctors,  specialists,  or  hospitals  In 
these  countries. 

Kurtzke  concludes  that  the  distribution  of 
MS  cases  within  clusters  of  "fod"  Indicates 
the  concomitant  presence  of  a  similarly  dis- 
tributed exogenous  factor  necessarily  associ- 
ated with  the  disease:  therefc»-e  MS  may  be 
defined  as  an  acquired  exogenous  disease. 
Further,  the  existence  of  these  "foci"  makes 
most  unlikely  any  direct  relationship  of  MS 
with  climatic  or  dietary  factors.  If  this  con- 
cept and  the  consequent  Inferences  are  tena- 
ble, a  valuable  tool  in  work  with  the  disease 
may  exist.  It  would  be  significant  to  be  able 
to  say  that  MS  Is  an  acquired  disease. 


Cudnuti  Rated  Top  She  for  NFL 

Franchise 


1  Kurtzke,  J.  P. :  "An  Epidemiologic  Ap- 
proach to  Multiple  Scleroals,"  Arch  Neurol 
14:313-323  (February)   lOM. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Octo- 
ber a  research  team  from  the  Stanford 
Research  Institute  began  a  survey  of 
seven  cities  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Football  League  in  an  effort  to  determine 
which  would  be  the  best  choice  for  the 
NFL's  16tli  franchise.  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  researchers  was  that 
Cincinnati  would  be  the  best  location  for 
the  new  NFL  franchise. 

Cincinnati's  top  rank  in  the  216-page 
Stanford  Institute  report  is  supported  by 
reams  of  statistics  about  population,  in- 
come, stadium  plans,  weather,  sports  at- 
tendance, business  strength,  and  civic 
support. 

Other  cities  in  contention  for  the 
franchise  are  Boston,  Houston,  New  Or- 
leans, Seattle,  Phoenix,  and  Portland, 
Oreg.  The  Stanford  team  visited  each 
city,  interviewed  local  civic  and  business 
leaders,  viewed  stadiums  and  stadium 
plans,  looked  at  the  health  of  each  area's 
economy,  and  studied  population  and  in- 
come figures. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  In 
the  report  that  Cincinnati  received  a 
high  rating  for  ctvic  support.  To  quote 
from  the  findings: 

The  civic  leaders  In  Cincinnati  have  done 
more  than  civic  leaders  In  other  areas  to 
demonstrate  their  desire  to  obtain  an  NTL 
franchise.  They  are  on  record  that  they 
strongly  want  an  NFL  team  and  have  moved 
quickly. 

We  are  understandably  proud  of  our 
city's  high  rating  in  this  study,  and  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Times-Star: 

As  Othkxs  Snc  Ua 

The  Stanford  repcM-t.  printed  In  the  Poet 
and  Tlmes-Stax  Monday,  gave  the  pe<^le  of 
Metropolitan  Cincinnati  a  rare  opportunity 
of  seeing  themselves  as  others  see  us. 

And  what  we  saw  In  that  report,  g^eared 
though  it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  League,  must  have  given  local 
citizens,  even  the  most  apathetic  or  the  most 
critical,  a  feeling  of  being  In  a  community 
that's  a  good  place  to  Uve  In.  and  stay  In. 

The  report,  ot  course,  was  to  advise  the 
football  owners  about  conditions  in  the  com- 
munities which  were  bidding  for  a  franchise. 
So  the  researchers  didn't  go  Into  questions 
of  community  culture  or  education  or  ^ome- 
crwnership:  It  was  not  written  as  a  plea  to 
attract  new  Industry. 

But  Just  to  meet  their  aim  the  researchers 
had  to  look  at  population,  metropolitan  and 
regional,  present  and  projected,  the  Incomes 
and  the  transportation.  They  had  to  note 
and  appraise  what  civic  and  governmental 
leader*  were  doing  toward  building  a  sta- 
dium— and  they  were  Impressed  with  that 
and  the  big  job  of  building  downtown.  The 
complacency  of  just  a  few  years  ago,  they 
reported,  had  been  replaced  with  a  new  spirit 
of  action. 
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On  total  points.  Cincinnati  outsoored  the 
field,  though  In  a  number  of  cliiselficatlons 
the  city  was  not  at  tlie  top.  Alwajrs.  how- 
ever, the  city  was  In  the  top  half.  One 
might  compare  the  situation  to  a  sports  team 
that  doesn't  have  an  afl-American  on  Its 
roster,  but  wins  the  championship. 

Many  honest  re{>orts  could  be  written 
about  this  community's  deficiency  In  one 
respect  or  another.  We  are  gradually  cor- 
recting some,  and  moving  too  slowly  on 
others.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  complacent 
about  any  of  our  shortcomings. 

However,  a  community  doesn't  often  have 
a  chance  to  look  at  itself  through  another's 
eyes,  especially  when  that  look  is  taken  with- 
out either  hostile  prejudices  or  friendly  civic 
pride.  The  Stanford  researchers  had  no  in- 
structions to  produce  anything  but  a  fair 
report  on  the  cities  they  surveyed. 

We  liked  the  results. 


Bankinsf  and  Currency  Committee  Hear* 
ingt  on  City  Demonstration  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  Its  diligence  in  holding  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  12341.  legislation  to  assist 
metropolitan  cities  in  demonstration 
programs  for  rebuilding  slum  and 
blighted  areas  and  for  providing  public 
facilities  and  other  necessary  services  to 
improve  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
who  live  in  these  areas. 

This  morning  I  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  that  has  been  holding 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  hereby  submit  recommendations  set 
out  in  my  statement  to  the  committee. 
Testimont   op  Rat   J.   Madden,   Mzmbkz  of 

CONCRZSS,  on  the  HOLDING  OF  HEABINCS  ON 

THE  Crrr  Demonstration  Act  bt  the  Sitb- 

COMMITTES  ON  Hot7BINC,  MaRCH  9,   1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend  Chair- 
man Patman,  Subcommittee  Chairman  Bax- 
RETT.  and  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Cxirrency  Committee  for  holding  hearings  on 
the  pending  bill.  H.R.  12341.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  assist  cities  in  rebuilding  slum  and 
blight  areas  and  providing  public  facilitlea 
and  other  municipal  functions  to  aid  the 
general  welfare  of  the  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  metropolitan  cltiea 
throughout  our  Nation  that  have  been  under- 
going a  "population  explosion"  during  the 
last  20  years  and  especially  since  World  War 
n.  These  congested  localities  are  handfe- 
capped  and  distressed  in  their  efforts  to  medk 
the  needs  of  crowded  conditions  pertaining 
to  housing,  transportation,  schools,  and  many 
other  municipal  improvements  and  necessi- 
ties. 

A  half  century  ago  our  Nation  was  not  con- 
fronted with  the  phenomenal  exodus  of  mil- 
lions of  our  population  into  our  urban  areas 
which  has  taken  place  In  recent  years.  It  Is 
estimated  that  over  70  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation today  has  been  crowded  Into  metro- 
politan areas.  City  governments  In  tbeae 
large  urban  concentrations  are  financially 
helpless  to  meet  the  housing,  school,  trana- 
portatlon.  and  other  problems  facing  milUona 
of  their  citizens.  This  legislation  which  you 
are  considering  will  be  a  major  step  to  cur- 


tall  and  solve  the  problem  which  is  expanding 
In  urban  centers  as  the  years  pass. 

I  realize  your  committee  has  been  hearing 
testimony  from  mayors  and  municipal  offi- 
cials concerning  their  particular  necessities 
and  I  want  to  submit  to  your  committee  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  city  in  my  district 
which  would  be  greaUy  benefited  if  the  pend- 
ing legislation  were  enacted  into  law. 

Gary.  Ind.,  might  be  an  outstanding  model 
as  a  "logical  demonstration  city"  which  needs 
outside  financial  aid  and  supervision  to  solve 
Its  municipal  problems.  Gary,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  a  little  under  200.000.  is  the  young- 
est metropolitan  city  in  the  United  States. 

Gary's  population  started  exploding  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II.  The  largest 
steel  mlU  In  the  world  is  located  In  the  city. 
We  have  other  steel  subsidiaries  as  well  as 
minor  Industries  pertaining  to  defense  pro- 
duction in  the  city  of  Gary  East  Chicago, 
Whiting,  and  Hammond,  three  smaller  in- 
dustrial cities,  join  the  city  of  Gary.  East 
Chicago  has  two  major  steel  mills.  Youngs- 
town  and  Inland,  and  refineries  from  major 
oil  companies  are  located  in,  the  Caltimet 
region.  All  this  concentration  of  defense  In- 
dustries has  caused  the  population  explosion 
In  the  city  of  Gary.  In  the  last  20  years  the 
population  has  risen  in  Lake  County,  which 
Is  known  as  the  Calumet  Industrial  Region, 
from  240,000  to  over  600.000  in  1966.  The 
taxpayers — homeowners  especially — are  un- 
able to  bear  the  tax  load  in  order  to  supply 
the  avalanche  of  municipal  needs  for  work- 
ers who  have  come  into  this  steel  producing 
area  since  World  War  II  and  every  year  since, 
defense  production  has  increased  annually 
During  World  War  II.  publicity  and  news- 
paper ads  called  for  workers  to  come  Into  the 
Calumet  region  to  work  in  the  steel  mills, 
factories,  refineries,  and  other  industries  In 
order  to  meet  the  national  defense  e.Tort. 

I  mention  these  facts  in  order  to  bring  out 
how  necessary  It  Is  for  legislation  of  this  type 
to  be  passed  In  order  to  solve  the  urban 
problems  that  face  areas  like  the  Calumet 
region  of  Indiana. 

In  one  of  President  Johnson's  recent 
speeches,  he  mentioned  the  "crowded  miles 
of .  Inadequate  dwellings — poorly  maintained, 
and  frequently  overpriced "  as  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  an  attack  on  blight  and  slum  areas. 
The  city  of  Gary,  especially,  has  been  spend- 
ing money  and  going  in  debt  to  "meet  the 
population  explosion"  to  provide  adequate 
housing  and  eliminate  slums,  provide  school 
buildings,  and  other  facilities  for  our  over- 
crowded youth  population.  If  we  cannot 
meet  this  challenge,  areas  like  these  over- 
crowded industrial  centers  will  be  victims  of 
disease.  Ignorance,  crime.  vlcAence.  and  many 
on  public  relief  rolls. 

This  legislation  wUl  give  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  make  grants  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  enable  city  de- 
monstration agencies  to  plan,  develop  and 
carry  out  comprehensive  city  d^monstratiwi 
programs. 

In  determining  whether  a  proposed  com- 
prehensive city  demonstration  program  Is 
eligible  for  assistance,  the  Secretary  would 
give  maximum  consideration  to  whether  (1) 
substantive  local  laws,  regulations,  and  other 
requirements  are,  or  can  oe  expected  to  be 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  pro-' 
gram;  (2)  the  program  will  enhance  neigh- 
borhoods by  applying  a  high  standard  of 
design  and  will,  as  appropriate,  maintain 
distinctive  natural,  historical,  and  cultiiral 
characteristics;  (3)  the  program  U  designed 
to  make  maximum  use  of  new  and  Improved 
technology  and  design.  Including  cost  reduc- 
tion techniques:  (4)  the  program  wUl  en- 
courage good  community  relations  and  coun- 
teract the  segregation  of  housing  by  race 
or  Income:  and  (6)  the  program  Is  consistent 
with  comprehensive  planning  for  the  entire 
urban  or  metropolitan  area. 
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The  bUl  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  grants  to,  or  contract  with, 
city  demonstration  agencies  to  pay  90  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  planning  and  developing 
comprehensive  city  demonstration  programs. 
Such  financial  assistance  must  be  approved 
by  the  local  governing  body  of  the  city. 

No  doubt  your  committee  after  hearings 
wiU  meet  in  executive  session  and  determine 
In  your  wisdom  practical  methods  which  will 
provide  a  means  of  implementing  this  legs- 
lation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Federal,  State 
and  the  municipal  governments  concerned. 

The  Gary  Post  Tribune  over  the  last  sev- 
eral months  has  been  carrying  out  In  vari- 
ous editions,  editorials  when  some  dire  needs 
of  our  rapidly  expanding  city.  These  vari- 
ous editorials  printed  In  different  editlona 
of  the  newspaper  are  too  long  for  inclusion 
in  my  testimony  before  your  committee.  I 
might  mention  some  of  the  tiUes  of  the  vari- 
ous editorials  which  included  the  following: 

1.  "Revitalizing  Downtown  Gary." 

2.  "Look  at  Our  Highways  and  Streets." 

3.  Expand  Hospitals — Wisely." 

4.  Need :  Places  for  ChUdren  To  Play." 

5.  "The  Medical  School  Drive." 

6.  "Cleaner  Air  and  Water." 

7.  "Equitable  Tax  Evaluation." 

8.  "Keeping  Up  With  Education." 

I  wish  to  Include  with  my  testimony  ex- 
cerpte  from  an  editorial  written  by  Dale  E. 
Belles,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Gary,  Ind.,  Post  Trib- 
une, the  following  Inserted  on  Pebruarv  20 
1966.  ' 

"1.  Gary  shares  the  President's  view  that 
'1966  can  be  the  year  of  rebirth  for  American 
cities.'  It  was  beginning  to  demonstrate  be- 
fore the  Presidential  program  was  outlined 
that  it  meets  its  requirements  of  being  one 
of  'those  cities  who  help  themselves'  and 
where  there  is  a  "serious  commitment  to  the 
project  on  the  part  of  local  •  •  •  author- 
ities'. 

"2.  Gary  City  Council  during  the  past  year 
has  formally  adopted  a  previously  promul- 
gated metropolitan  pUn,  sharing  with  the 
President,  the  view  that  It  'should  be  an  In- 

stniment  for  shaping  sound  urban  growth^ 

not  a  neglected  document.' 

"3.  Gary's  City  Council,  with  tirglng  of 
Civil  leadership,  adopted  last  year  probably 
the  most  liberal  open  housing  ordinances 
of  any  city  In  the  Nation,  exhibiting  Its 
realization  of  the  Presidential  point  that  'at 
the  center  of  the  cities'  housing  problem 
lies  racial  discrimination.' 

"4.  On  the  opposite  side,  not  negative  ex- 
acUy.  but  showing  need— "Gary  Is  the  core 
of  an  Industrial  area  where  Increasing  steel 
and  other  production  Insures  growth,  but  has 
reached  the  point  where  help  is  needed  to 
make  sure  that  'the  powerful  forces  of  urban 
growth'  do  not  'overwhelm  efforts  to  achieve 
orderly  development.' 

"6.  Gary  Is  stUl  beset  with  what  the  Presi- 
dent terms  'crowded  miles  of  Inadequate 
dwellings— poc«-ly  maintained,  and  frequent- 
ly overpriced  In  which  many  ot  the  Negroes 
atUl  Uve.  While  twin  attacks,  through  the 
housing  ordinance  and  the  newest  urban  re- 
newal program,  have  beefi  launched,  help  wlU 
be  essential. 

"6.  Gary's  mass  transportation  facilities 
are  deteriorated  and  Inadequate.  Its  major 
street  system,  cut  up  by  railroads,  is  un- 
sulted  to  carrying  the  necessary  load.  Some 
plans  have  been  drafted,  but  a  coordinated 
effort,  pH-eferably  with  Federal  help,  U  needed. 

"7.  Gary's  parks,  once  a  point  of  civic  pride, 
and  its  Indoor  cultural  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities have  been  outgrown  or  become  out- 
moded. Assistance  Is  needed  In  pushing 
through  plans  ah^ady  \inder  consideration 
for  meeting  these  needs  both  for  the  present 
and  the  anticipated  population. 

"8.  Gary's  'one  Industry'  Image  Is  g^raduaUy 
being  altered,  but  making  it  one  of  the  major 
'demonstration  cities'  could  step  up  the  pro- 
gram of  Intended  diversification  which  could 
help  make  it  a  better  dty  for  aU  Ita  people." 
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Amerigo  Vespacci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
case  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  la  one  of  the 
strange  paradoxes  In  history.  The  whole 
Western  Hemisphere  bears  his  name,  yet 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  exists  over 
the  worthiness  of  the  man  to  whom  this 
singular  honor  has  been  extended. 

Vespucci,  according  to  the  records 
available,  made  four  voyages  to  the  New 
World  between  1497  and  1504.  Two  of 
Vespucci's  letters,  giving  am  account  of 
these  four  voyages,  were  translated  and 
published  in  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.  They  resulted  in  a  profound  im- 
pact on  the  geographical  sciences  and 
caused  enlightened  changes  to  taJce  place. 
Not  only  did  these  letters  have  a  decisive 
Influence  on  the  content  of  the  early 
maps  and  the  charting  of  unknown  terri- 
tories, but  they  also  helped  to  give  rise  to 
the  idea  of  calling  the  New  World 
America. 

Early  Spanish  historians,  because  they 
did  not  want  to  detract  from  Columbus' 
glory,  began  to  downgrade  Vespucci's 
character  and  his  contributions  in  the 
field  of  navigation.  Strangely,  however, 
Columbus  and  Vespucci  were  close 
friends  in  Seville  from  1492  imtll  Colum- 
bus" death  In  1506,  and  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion of  rivalry  between  them.  In  fact, 
they  shared  a  warm  and  understanding 
friendship.  Later,  Portuguese  historians. 
as  well  as  E^ngllsh  historians,  repeated 
and  elaborated  on  the  earlier  imfavor- 
able  Spanish  historians'  views  of  Ves- 
pucci. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  said,  Ves- 
pucci was  boih  a  good  man  and  an  edu- 
cated man.  Two  basic  qualities  guided 
him  and  served  him  weU  throughout  his 
life :  a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry,  coupled 
with  keen  intelligence,  and  the  reputa- 
tion, which  he  always  upheld,  of  being  a 
man  of  trust.  He  possessed  great  discre- 
tion, and  \musual  as  It  may  seem.  en- 
Joyed  the  complete  confidence  of  such  a 
diversified  group  as  King  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  the 
Medici  of  Florence,  the  Florentine  bank- 
ers in  Seville.  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
other  great  navigators,  and  even  the  or- 
dinary sailors. 

Vespucci's  greatest  contribution  to 
posterity  was  his  correction  of  a  common 
misconception  which  existed  in  his  day. 
The  technical  knowledge  he  had  at  his 
command  led  him  to  make  the  pro- 
nouncement that  the  new  lands,  whose 
location  Columbus  had  discovered,  were 
not  Asia  or  the  Indies,  but  a  totally  new 
world. 

Prom  1508  to  the  time  of  his  death  In 
1512,  Vespucci  by  order  of  King  Ferdi- 
nand, turned  his  house  in  Seville  into  a 
uiUverslty  of  pilots  and  trained  all  the 
pilots  who  sailed  under  King  Ferdinand's 
flag.  In  addition,  he  drew  up  all  the 
navlgiators'  charts  used  by  the  pilots,  and 
no  charts  other  than  Vespucci's  were 
used.    And  finally,  he  was  given  the  offi- 


cial title  of  pilot  major  for  the  crown. 
All  navigators  who  returned  with  news 
of  new  land  or  discoveries  not  appearing 
on  Vespucci's  master  chart  had  to  report 
their  findings  to  the  pilot  major.  He,  in 
turn,  recorded  them,  and  in  this  way  the 
ctiart  grew  in  accuracy  and  was  kept  up 
to  date  for  the  use  of  other  navigators. 

This,  then,  became  Vespucci's  final 
and  perhaps  most  significant  contribu- 
tion to  mankind,  because,  by  training 
pilots  In  the  science  of  navigation  and 
by  charting  unknown  territories,  he 
opened  the  door  to  unlimited  exploration 
and  development  of  the  New  World. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  today  we 
pause  to  observe  the  512th  anniversary 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci's  birth  and  to  honor 
the  memory  of  this  great  man. 


to  defy  one's  parents  and  teachers,  to  resist 
an  officer  of  tbe  law,  to  vlUfy  the  American 
flag. 

"I  am  a  worried  American." 

WJBK  eelecta  this  letter  as  typical  or  ez- 
preeslons  of  anxiety  and  concern  eent  us  by 
many  good  citizens,  men  and  women  who 
feel  tbe  fabric  of  society  wealiening,  tearing, 
disintegrating. 

The  worried  American  Is  right  when  he  says 
our  world  of  decency  and  order  cannot  last  if 
we  do  not  defend  It. 

And  that.  In  the  long  run,  means'  that  the 
Individual  himself  must  be  brave  enough  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  to  say  what  Is 
right  and  what  Is  wrong,  and  to  say  it  out 
loud. 


Apathy   Prevents   Adequate   Controls   in 
War  on  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELFORD  A.  CEDERBERG 

or  mcHicAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9,  1966 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago.  Detnrit  radio  station 
WJBK  received  a  letter  that  was  so 
thought  provoking  that  the  station  used 
It  as  a  part  of  an  editorial  on  both  its 
television  and  radio  stations.  It  dealt 
with  what  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  at- 
titude in  the  war  on  crime. 

Because  it  is  so  much  to  the  point,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  contents  of  the 
broadcast  to  the  attention  of  the  Hoxise. 

It  follows: 
A  Lrmat  From  a  "FoRcorrKN  Mak" 

We  have  a  letter  from  a  man  who  says : 

"I  am  a  worried  American. 

"I  sense  that  our  treasured  way  of  life  Is 
being  lost  •  •  •  and  that  perhaps  we  never 
can  regain  It. 

"Today  we  seem  to  have  a  new  kind  of 
forgotten  man.' 

"He  Is  the  average  citizen,  to  whom  tbe 
Constitution  was  a  refuge  and  a  guarantee 
of  dvll  rights  which  included  Justice  to  all 
men  and  a  safeguard  of  domestic  tranqullUty. 

"Now  his  security  and  peace  of  nUnd — 
and  In  fact,  tbe  very  safety  of  his  life  and 
bis  possessions  are  placed  in  jeopardy  by  in- 
creasingly frequent  outbreaks  of  mass  vio- 
lence and  Individual  excesses. 

"Anyone  who  has  witnessed  a  mob  in  ac- 
tion *  *  ■  or  a  gang  fight  In  which  deadly 
weapons  are  used,  knows  what  a  terrifying 
experience  It  is. 

"Like  the  threat  of  a  senseless  animal,  the 
mob  stampede  has  no  respect  for  lives  or 
the  rights  of  the  Innocent. 

"Any  street  where  a  child  or  a  grownup 
cannot  walk  In  peace  and  dignity  has  be- 
come a  slum.  The  condlQon  of  buildings  has 
Uttie  to  do  with  It.  The  deterioration  and 
decay  Is  in  people,  not  only  In  wood  and 
bricks. 

"We  have  been  so  lenient  and  permissive 
In  tolerating  outbreaks  that  now  our  courts, 
ovir  teachers,  our  parents,  our  government 
people  seem  bound  by  an  apathy  which  stifles 
Indignation  and  prevents  the  use  of  adequate 
controls  or  penalties. 

"Surely  our  world  of  decency  and  order 
cannot  last  If  we  do  not  defend  It.  If  w«  do 
not  protest.  If  it  becomes  the  accepted  thing 
to  riot  In  the  streets,  to  steal  and  destroy 


Portrait  of  a  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  have  been  able  to  attend 
the  dinner,  with  many  of  our  colleagues 
from  New  York,  at  which  the  Freedom 
House  Freedom  Award  was  presented  to 
President  Johnson  in  New  York  City  on 
February  23.  1966. 

In  addition  to  that  award,  that  evening 
a  bronze  sculpture  of  our  President  was 
presented  to  him.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  sculptor,  Leo  Cheme,  made  that  pres- 
entation. Mr.  Cheme  is  truly  a  man  of 
many  great  talents — economist,  political 
scientist,  author,  and  artist. 

It  was  a  memorable  evening  for  all  of 
us,  one  that  we  shall  not  forget.  The 
President's  remarks  that  evening  were 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
February  24,  1966,  by  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Carl  Albert. 

Mr.  Cheme  contributed  greatly  to  the 
evening  by  his  sensitive  understanding 
of  our  President  and  the  occasion.  He 
escaped  both  the  Scylla  of  sentiment  and 
the  Charybdls  of  pomposity.  I  commend 
his  unusual  remarks,  which  follow,  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Remarks   bt  Ma.   Chjerioe 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  these 
observations,  with  the  President's  forebear- 
ance,  will  be  personal.  Of  necessity,  a  por- 
trait of  a  President  reflects  a  personal  view 
of  a  man. 

The  roots  of  this  man  are  sunk  deep  In  the 
sou  of  mid-America.  He  knows  the  rigors 
of  the  land.  He  shared  the  hopes,  the  disap- 
pointments, the  courage  of  those  whoee  lives 
and  fortunes  are  governed  by  cloud,  wind, 
sun.  and  water. 

I  hops  I  tiave  captured  something  of 
weathered  flesh  and  eyes  narrowed  in  their 
protective  encounter  with  the  elements, 
bright  and  bitter.  Perhaps  you  will  And,  as 
I  did.  In  the  deeply  etched  grooves  of  the  face, 
the  furrows  in  the  brow,  some  of  a  lifetime's 
imprint  at  care  and  concern,  of  hope  and 
frustration,  of  disappointment  contained,  of 
high  purpose  strengrthened.  In  the  mobile 
muscles  which  move  this  face  there  are  equal- 
ly visible  the  quick  and  spontaneous  smile. 
the  warm  outreach  familiar  to  stranger  and 
colleague  alike.  In  his  face  the  presence  of 
bone  Is  pexUcularly  apparent,  strong,  un- 
yielding bone,  expressive  of  the  purposes 
which  move  him.    And  there  are  the  deep- 
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studying,  weighing — sometimes  cautiously  or 
set,  penetrating  eyes — always  watching, 
critically,  often  dimmed  and  moistened  by 
inexpressible  fellow  feeling. 

The  strength  of  this  head  is  emphasized 
by  remarkable  ears.  This  man  listens,  and 
listens — never  satisfied  that  all  has  been  said, 
all  counsel  expressed,  all  possibilities  and 
consequences  voiced.  Beyond  all  else  his  fac« 
will  never  shed  the  painful  cost  of  that  re- 
morseless choice  which  Involves  the  lives  of 
countrymen. 

I  have  chosen  to  follow  the  portrait  style 
which  prevailed  24  centuries  ago  when  Plato 
said.  "Let  the  philosophers  be  kings  and  the 
kings  philosophers."  To  hU  pupil.  Aristotle, 
politics  was  that  which  "comprehends  the 
ends  of  all  other  sciences  and  Is  therefore  the 
true  g:ood  of  mankind." 

In  the  President's  face  lies  mirrored  some- 
thing of  the  anguish  of  a  time  and  place  In 
history.  Familiar  with  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  and  a  community's  reluctance  to  permit 
fundamental  change,  this  man  moved  a  na- 
tion across  a  new  pwlltlcal  frontier  toward 
more  complete  freedom  for  all  men. 

Mr.  President,  you  were  not  an  easy  man 
to  sculpt.  Nor,  I  know,  was  It  easy  for  you 
to  even  briefly  sit  for  so  static  a  venture.  I 
wUl  long  recall  your  Impatient  question, 
"How  long  will  this  take,  I  have  so  much  I 
must  do?" 

Mr.  President,  I  will  always  treasure  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  admiration  and 
respect  for  one  to  whom  public  service  is  the 
highest  order  of  human  endeavor. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet  affixed  to  the  base  of  a  bronze 
sculpture  of  President  Johnson  reads: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Freedom  at  home  was  never  more  widely 
shared  nor  aggression  abroad  more  wisely 
resisted  than  under  his  leadership  of  the 
NatloiL 

Freedom  House,  1966. 


Illinois  Aadabon  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Illinois  Audubon  Society  is  an  alert  and 
public-spirited  organization,  many  of 
whose  members  and  whose  president 
Mr.  Raymond  Mostek,  live  in  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  They 
have  recently  written  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  were  kind  enough  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  me.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  Insert -it  in  the  Record: 

Please  enter  our  organization  as  opposed 
to  bills  that  would  seek  to  Invade  the  San 
Oorgonlo  wilderness  with  a  commercial  In- 
trusion, such  as  a  ski  center,  as  now  vo- 
ciferously suggested  by  some  advocates  of 
wilderness  destruction  in  the  Califcwnla 
area. 

Our  organization,  like  many  another 
worked  long  and  hard  to  educate  the  r>eople 
of  the  Middle  West  to  the  values  of  a  true 
wilderness  philosophy.  We  feel  strongly 
that  the  small  areas  now  in  wilderness  and 
primitive  state  should  remain  that  way  for 
posterity  to  enjoy. 

Many  of  our  members  enjoy  the  wilder- 
ness flrsthand.  Others  enjoy  them  through 
Alms  and  color  sUdee  shown  by  their  friend* 


and  professional  photographers.  We  spon- 
sor wildlife  films  to  help  educate  city-bred 
people  to  the  values  of  wilderness. 

We  are  apf>allecl  that,  a  few  months  after 
the  wilderness  bill  was  made  into  law,  some 
commercial  groups  now  seek  to  destroy  It 
by  piecemeal  amendments  and  changes. 
CaUfornla,  with  Its  huge  population  grow- 
ing lioiu-ly,  desperately  needs  these  wild 
areas.  San  Oorgonlo  was  a  key  rallying 
point  during  discussions  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  diu-lng  debate  over  the  national 
wilderness  bill.  The  attempt  to  exempt  It 
at  that  time  was  soundly  beaten.  It  should 
be  again. 

We  believe  that  San  Oorgonlo  is  the  Alamo 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
let  It  faU  to  commercial  Interest.  Instead, 
it  wlU  be  a  rallying  point  for  those  who  wish 
to  preserve  some  of  the  great  values  of  our 
primitive  areas. 
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No  Mean  Accomplishment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


or  n,oRn>A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  about  the  failures  connected 
with  the  Job  Corps,  part  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  war  on  poverty.  Like 
anything  new  and  untried,  the  war  on 
poverty  has  suffered  from  birth  pains. 
It  has  had  its  problems  in  getting  off  the 
ground.  The  Job  Corps  has  not  been 
spared  from  criticism,  some  of  It  Just 
and  much  of  it  unjust  and  overly  exag- 
gerated. 

In  the  January  19.  1966,  edition  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  there  ap- 
peared an  editorial  enUtled  "No  Mean 
Accomplishment."  It  deals  with  the  Job 
Corps.  It  Is  a  good  example  of  the  ob- 
jective Journalism  for  which  the  Moni- 
tor has  long  been  known.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  whitewash  problems  connected 
with  this  program,  but  it  honestly  re- 
ports on  the  growing  successes  being 
compUed  by  the  Job  Corps,  which  has 
only  been  in  operation  a  few  short 
months.  I  commend  "No  Mean  Accom- 
plishment" to  my  coUeagues,  and  imder 
unanimous  consent  make  it  part  of  the 
Rkord  at  this  point. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Jan.  19, 1966] 

No  MeAK  ACCOICPUSHICXNT 

The  Job  Corps  has  become  one  of  the  more 
controversial  of  President  Johnson's  antl- 
poverty  programs.  In  1  year's  tims  ap- 
proximately 75  centers  were  set  up  around 
the  Nation.  Into  these  came  the  victims 
of  economic  and  spiritual  poverty— the  prod- 
ucte  of  broken  homes,  slum  living  and 
discrimination. 

Given  the  speed  with  which  the  program 
was  put  together,  the  necessity  to  experUnent 
In  the  absence  of  blueprints  for  such  an 
undertaking,  and  the  unpromising  material 
with  which  the  admlnistratcffs  had  to  wM-k, 
we  can  readily  understand  the  reaction  of 
R.  Sargent  Shrlver,  dU-ector  of  the  OfHce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  when  asked  about 
the  violence  which  took  place  at  several  of 
the  camps.  He  said  he  was  "concerned  but 
not  siuprlsed  or  dismayed." 

Recently  at  the  Charleston,  W.  Va,  Job 
Corps  Center  for  Women,  there  were  reporu 


of  prostitution,  drunkenness,  fights,  thefts, 
and  so  on.  As  often  happens,  reports  were 
apparently  exaggerated.  But  given  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Charleston  center  in  a  hotel  in 
a  relatively  poor  downtown  area.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  some  of  the  girls  repeated 
the  patterns  which  condemned  them  to  fail- 
ure in  their  home  environment. 

A  recenUy  announced  Job  Corps  center  In 
Maine's  Poland  Spring  resort  is  a  most  en- 
couraging development.  Much  more  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Charleston  and  other 
urban  centers.  It  should  provide  the  op- 
portunlty  for  young  women  to  establish  new, 
successful  patterns  of  living. 

The  entire  antlpoverty  program  will  come 
under  close  congressional  scrutiny  during 
1966,  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett  Mc- 
kinley DmKSEN  has  already  served  noUce 
that  he  will  expose  incompetence  and  mis- 
management In  the  Job  Corps. 

Columnist  Roscoe  Driunmond.  admitting 
the  "failures  and  shortcomings,  frustrations, 
and  acts  of  Incompetence,"  nevertheless  went 
on  to  state:  "But  nothing  could  be  more  in- 
accurate that  the  impression  that  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  mosUy  cliaff.  The  grain  Is  be- 
ginning to  grow." 

The  Government,  the  private  concerns 
which  administer  the  various  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  the  educational  institutions 
which  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  need  to 
take  seriously  the  criticism  leveled  at  the 
Job  Corps.  At  the  same  time,  the  critics 
need  to  recognize  that  the  corps  is  training 
slum-bred  youths  to  adjust  to  normal  social 
surroundings,  to  gain  self-confldence,  and 
to  get  and  hold  respectable  jobs.  This  is  no 
mean  accomplishment. 


Princeton  CooperatiTe  School  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
take  pride  and  pleasure  in  calling  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Princeton  co- 
operative school  program,  now  in  Ita 
third  year  at  Princeton  University. 

There  is  a  line  in  Dante's  "Divine 
Comedy"  which  says.  "Great  flame  fol- 
lows a  tiny  spark."  I  feel  this  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  the  Princeton  pro- 
gram because  the  program  takes  boys 
who  have  shown  their  teachers  a  spark 
of  scwnethlng  but  who  do  not  show  it 
consistently  and  tries  to  fan  that  roark 
to  a  steady  glow. 

Basic  support  from  the  program  which 
has  as  its  general  overall  purpose  the 
encouragement  of  qualified  high  school 
boys  who  are  disadvantaged  because  of 
race  or  economic  status  or  both  to  go  on 
to  college,  came  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  and  additional  funds  have 
been  received  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  VS.  Office  of  Education, 
and  Princeton  University. 

Unique  features  of  the  program  are  the 
boys  nominations  on  the  basis  of  "teach- 
er's hunches"  that  with  special  help  and 
encouragement  they  may  develop  into 
aU-round  leaders,  and  that  they  are  not 
taken  out  of  their  own  schools  but  re- 
turned after  an  Intensive  6  weeks'  ses- 
sion. Pinal  selection  is  made  by  the  di- 
rector oif  the  program.  Prof.  Sheldon 
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judaon.  of  Princeton's  Geology  Depart- 
ment; Prof.  Charles  McCracken.  of 
Newark  State  College,  program  coordi- 
nator; and  Robert  P.  Engs,  assistant  to 
the  director. 

Classes  are  of  the  seminar  type  where 
students  are  invited  to  express  their  own 
thoughts  and  wonder,  analyze  their  own 
problems,  and  seek  self-expression  and 
objectivity.  They  include  English,  sci- 
ence, art.  social  studies,  and  photography. 
Nor  Is  the  social  atmosphere  forgotten: 
besides  the  exposure  to  the  beauties  of 
the  college  campus,  the  boys  have  an 
opportunity  to  live  In  comradeship  In 
special  dormitories,  to  exchange  Ideas 
freely  with  the  factulty  in  Informal 
gatherings,  and  to  avtill  themselves  of 
the  services  of  a  staff  psychologist.  The 
session  begins  with  a  buffet  dinner  for 
students  and  parents  on  registration  day 
and  concludes  with  the  presentation  of 
a  certificate  of  completion  at  a  stag  roast 
beef  dinner.  There  is  also  a  parents  day 
midway  during  the  program.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  classes  of  about  40 
16-year-olds  there  have  been  no  drop- 
outs. 

No  less  important  Is  the  second  phase 
of  the  program  as  boys  are  returned  to 
homes  and  clauses.  During  this  time  the 
staff,  high  school  teachers,  and  counselors 
continue  to  work  with  students  through 
their  year  of  college  decision.  The  uni- 
versity held  a  reunion  8  weeks  after  the 
last  session  during  which  time  the  boys 
of  the  previous  year  recounted  their 
summer  experiences  in  activities  ranging 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Institute  at  BuckneU  University,  Out- 
ward Bound  School  on  Hurrlcan  Island. 
Maine,  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  sum- 
mer training  program.  As  one  teacher 
put  it: 

The  boys  teemed  to  feel  th&t  they  have 
accomplished  quite  a,  bit.  Thoee  of  ua  who 
bad  worked  with  them  bad  a  paternal  feeling 
and  would  want  to  keep  In  touch  and  con- 
tinue to  help  If  poaalble. 


standing  citizen  and.  above  all  else  to  us, 
a  kind  and  understanding  friend. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
endurance.  Under  stress  and  pain,  he 
carried  on  unflinchingly  until  the  Maker 
called  him  to  his  eternal  rest. 

We  In  the  Congress  shall  miss  him 
greatly  for  he  was  Indeed  one  of  our  true 
leaders. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  his  widow  and  daughters. 


Albert  Hiomas 


SPEECH 
or 


Hope  for  a  reliably  negotiated  peace  lies 
In  the  direction  of  checking,  by  controlled 
military  means,  the  adversary's  ability  to 
subvert  by  force  and,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tinuing to  develop  the  ability  of  friendly 
peoples  to  advance  i>olltlcally,  economically 
and  socially. 

The  overwhelming  military  authorization 
vote  was  a  clear  expression  of  support  for 
our  troops,  not  necessarily  a  mandate  to  en- 
large the  war.  The  emphasis  must  remain 
on  the  pursuit  of  peace  by  the  many  non- 
nUlttary  means  at  our  command. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
passing  of  Albert  Thomas,  the  House 
and  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  have 
lost  an  old  and  dear  friend.  His  death 
leaves  a  void  in  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
idid  In  the  hearts  of  his  coimtrymen  that 
can  never  be  filled. 

Although  I  did  not  share  the  long  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Thomas  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  enjoyed,  I  felt  a  deep  sense 
of  deprivation  and  sorrow  when  I  learned 
of  his  death.  On  several  occasions  I 
sought  his  wise  counsel  and  sage  advice. 
He  was  a  warm  and  sincere  pers^m.  and 
I  valued  his  friendship. 

We  shall  long  remember  Albsst 
Thomas  for  what  he  was — a  kixowledge- 
able  and  dedicated  legislator,  an  out- 


Portait  of  Peace 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  Nrw  j^urr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
pursuit  of  peace  "new  emphasis  must  be 
placed  on  nonmilitary  means  at  our 
command,"  the  Newark  Evening  News 
says  in  a  recent  editorial. 

This  outstanding  evening  newspaper 
In  my  district  believes  this  administra- 
tion has  acted  right  In  checking,  by  con- 
trolled military  means,  the  enemy's 
aggression  while  "continuing  to  develop 
the  ability  of  friendly  peoples  to  advance 
politically,  economically  and  socially." 

Since  this  editorial  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  concern  to  us  sdl.  I  Include 
it  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord: 
(Prom    the    Newark    (NJ.)    Evening    News. 
Mar.  3.  1066] 
Pcmsurr  or  Peacx 
The  preponderant  vote  In  House  and  Sen- 
ate authorizing  an  additional  MS  bllUon  for 
military  needs  In  Vietnam  was  a  vote  to  sup- 
port   the    Nation's    fighting    men— nothing 
more,  nothing  less. 

Control  of  parUamentary  procedure  en- 
abled the  Johnson  administration  to  restrict 
voting  to  this  one  Issue,  and  thereby  leave 
Senators  Mobsx  and  Oeuenimc  isolated  If  not 
silenced.  Dlseent  in  the  House  was  com- 
mensurately  small,  with  only  four  votes 
standing  against  the  tide. 

Reservations  nonetheless  remain — not 
over  whether  the  men  In  Vietnam  rate  every 
possible  support,  but  over  the  course  the 
war  may  now  take.  In  the  end  even  Senator 
Pdumucut  tutd  to  concede  a  military  appro- 
priations measure  was  not  the  means  to 
amend  the  Nation's  foreign  poUcy. 

Whether  or  not  Mr.  Pulbrioht's  unrealis- 
tic proposals  gather  support,  they  reflect  a 
growing  desire — shared  by  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk — for  a  peaceful  so- 
lution to  Vietnam.  To  date  the  means  tried 
have  been  fruitless.  Whether  Mr.  Pul- 
BRicHT's  suggestions  would  fare  any  better  is 
doubtful. 

Would,  for  example,  an  enemy  who  has 
rejected  the  neutralization  of  South  Viet- 
nam, as  proposed  by  Secretary  Rusk,  be  In- 
clined to  welcome  the  neutralization  of  all 
southeast  Asia,  as  proposed  by  Senator  Piti.- 

BBIOHT? 

Would  the  ring  of  bases  around  Red  China 
suggested  by  the  Senator  convince  Pelplng 
of  the  futility  of  trying  to  advance  commu- 
nism by  subversion,  terror  and  so-called 
wars  of  national  liberation?  Or  would  such 
bases  merely  stand  as  symbols  of  19th  cen- 
tury mlUtarlam  while  the  territory  all 
around  them  fell  to  Communist  encroach- 
ment? 


ORT  in  Brief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHCSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
ORT  Day.  the  annual  commemoration  of 
the  good  works  t>eing  performed  by  the 
Organization  for  Rehabilitation  Through 
Training  throughout  the  world.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, Gov.  John  A.  Volpe  has 
issued  a  proclamation  regarding  the  work 
of  ORT  and  a  celebration  will  be  held 
today  In  New  England  Life  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton. 

ORT  is  the  recognized  agency  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  field  of  vocational 
training.  It  now  operates  600  training 
units  in  22  countries  around  the  world 
serving  more  than  50,000  students. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  training 
of  men  and  women  in  useful  vocations 
is  one  of  the  important  keys  to  individ- 
ual Independence,  self-reliance  and  self- 
help.  Privately  financed,  privately  run, 
ORT  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what 
our  voluntary  agencies  can  do  to  assist 
In  the  development  and  training  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  I  think  we  should 
extend  our  thanks  to  ORT  today  for  a 
job  well  done  and  our  hope  that  they 
will  continue  their  excellent  work  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  description  and  summary  of  the 
work  of  the  Organization  for  Rehabili- 
tation Through  Training. 

ORT  IN  BRicr 

1.  ORT  (Organization  for  Rehabilitation 
Through  Training)  Is  a  program  for  rebuild- 
ing lives  through  vocational  education.  The 
recognized  vocational  training  agency  for  the 
Jewish  people.  ORT's  central  creed  Is  that 
man  Is  bested  aided  by  being  helped  to  be- 
come Independent,  self-supporting,  and  self- 
respecting. 

2.  ORT  Is  the  world's  largest  nongovern- 
mental vocational  training  agency.  Its  stu- 
dents Include  the  poverty-stricken  Inhabi- 
tants of  underdeveloped  countries,  refugees 
and  immigrants  seeking  a  new  life,  and 
youngsters  trying  to  build  secure  futures. 

3.  ORT  operates  In  22  countries  on  5  con- 
tinents. In  1964,  ORT  students  enrolled  In 
over  600  training  units.  In  Europe,  some 
13.394;  In  Israel.  20,821;  In  North  Africa, 
3.751;  In  Iran,  2.223.  Other  ORT  schools  are 
in  New  York,  South  America,  South  Africa, 
and  India.  The  number  of  ORT  students 
has  doubled  In  the  past  5  years,  and  ORT 
has  been  working  unceasingly  to  grow  still 
further  to  admit  the  steadily  increasing  num- 


ber of  appUcante.     By   the  end  of  1965-66, 
ORT  will  enroll  over  50,000  students. 

4.  ORT  must  meet  tremendous  pressures 
In  Prance,  where  a  torrential  Immigration — 
the  largest  Jewish  population  shift  since 
World  War  II — has  posed  grave  problems  for 
the  new  refugees.  Israel,  too,  has  great  and 
increasing  need  for  ORT-tralned  workers. 

5.  The  standard  ORT  school  Is  a  vocational 
high  school,  with  a  3-  to  4-year  curriculum  In 
which  an  academic  high  school  education  Is 
given  along  with  technical  training  in  the 
most  advanced  Industrial  trades.  ORT  also 
conducts  special  progr.itns  for  those  lacking 
the  time  or  the  requisite  prior  education  to 
attend  a  4-year  d.-xy  school.  These  programs 
Include  apprenticeship  and  preapprentice- 
shlp  courses,  refresher  and  adaptation 
coiu^es,  courses  teaching  rudimentary  skills 
that  will  enable  the  student  to  get  a  be- 
ginning Industri.al  job,  and  courses  to  in- 
crease the  skills  and  Income  of  those  already 
employed  In  a  trade. 

6.  ORT  gives  training  In  more  than  70 
modern  Industrial  skills.  The  trades  taught 
vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular 
area's  economy.  Thus,  ORT  students  get  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  employment. 

7.  ORT  helps  to  build  underdeveloped 
economies  and  to  man  the  Industries  of  free 
countries  striving  to  keep  pace  with  tech- 
nological advances.  Acknowledging  this 
help,  the  U-N.  and  some  22  countries  (Includ- 
ing the  United  States),  most  of  which  have 
ORT  schools  within  their  borders,  have  given 
ORT  sizable  and  repeated  grants. 

8.  Women's  American  ORT,  the  American 
women's  branch  of  the  World  ORT  Union,  Is 
the  largest  World  ORT  Union  afflllate,  and 
the  second  largest  single  source  of  financial 
support  to  ORT.  It  now  has  66.000  members 
m  nearly  500  chapters  located  in  all  major 
American  cities. 

9.  The  ORT  program  Is  financed  by  the 
World  ORT  Union  and  affiliates;  by  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee^  a  member  agency  of 
the  United  Jewish  Appeal,  and  by  govern- 
ments, foundations,  etc.,  throughout  the 
world.  Women's  American  ORT  supports  the 
program  through  Its  membership  dues. 
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Pittsburgh  Area  Pats  Its  Brand 
on  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSYLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Peace  Corps  In  just  5  brief  years  has  been 
an  outstanding  success.  Never  before  in 
history  have  a  nation's  young  people 
proved  themselves  so  worthy  on  such  a 
grand  scale  as  they  have  in  the  Peace 
Corps,  carrying  on  selfless,  humanitarian 
work  in  remote  sections  of  the  world. 

An  article  in  the  February  27  issue  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  recounts  the 
achievements  of  some  of  the  Peace 
Corpsmen  who  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
clude the  article  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record: 

Bio  Adventure  5  Teabs  Old 
(By  Sam  Spatter) 
Plve  years  ago  this  Tuesday,  thousands  of 
young  Americans,  many  from  this  area,  re- 
kindled the  American  advenHire  spirit  they 


felt  the  Nation  had  lost  when  the  West 
was  won. 

On  March  1,  1961.  the  Peace  Corps  was 
bom. 

The  thousands  who  answered  the  call  were 
Idealistic,  adventurous  Americans  who  felt 
they  could  be  part  of  the  "New  Frontier." 

FOLLOWED    JJ'.K. 

Behind  their  youthful,  energetic  I»resl- 
dent — John  P.  Kennedy — they  were  ready  to 
bring  American  culture,  know-how  and  free- 
dom to  the  undeveloped  and  emerging  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

One  of  the  first  to  join  was  Rodgers  Stew- 
art, son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  B.  Stewart 
of  513  Emerson  Street,  East  Liberty.  Rodg- 
ers, now  a  student  at  Duquesne  University, 
was  Pennsylvania's  first  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer to  complete  his  service  abroad.  He 
worked  In  Tanzania  (Dar-es-Salaam)  as  a 
surveyor. 

Robert  Williams,  urban  extension  worker 
with  the  Hazelwood-Glenwood  Citizens  Re- 
newal Council,  was  another  early  joiner.  He 
enlisted  In  Washington  where  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  Georgetown  University  School  of 
Foreign  Service. 

After  training.  Bob  and  bis  coworkers 
went  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

LESS   BEDTAPX 

There  he  worked  In  the  community  orga- 
nization field — a  prelude  to  his  current  work. 
Sometimes  Bob  wishes  he  were  back  because 
there  seemed  to  be  fewer  agencies  to  work 
through  before  getting  things  done. 

"All  we  needed  was  the  Central  Govern- 
ment's approval  and  we  got  our  wish.  But 
In  Hivzelwood,  It  seems  we  have  countless 
agencies  to  go  through  to  get  action  on  any 
of  our  requests,"  he  said. 

Eton  and  Suzanne  Bryant  of  Praniifort 
Springs,  near  Hookstown,  found  their  2  years 
In  the  corps  an  opportunity  to  help  others 
while  helping  themselves, 

SERVO)    IN    PERU 

Don,  29.  a  former  cabinetmaker  trara 
Wheeling,  is  now  a  counselor  at  the  Youth 
Forestry  Camp  at  Raccoon  State  Park.  His 
wife.  Suzanne,  28,  is  a  former  nurse  from 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

They  Joined  the  Peace  Corps  In  Septem- 
ber 1963,  and  worked  In  Peru  until  last  year. 

The  young  couple  ran  a  model  farm  for 
the  Maryknoll  Fathers,  showing  Indians  how 
to  raise  stock  and  breed  cattle  besides  plant- 
ing crops.  Mrs.  Bryant  put  her  medical 
knowledge  to  good  use  by  training  a  native 
to  administer  first  aid.  This  was  the  only 
medlc&l  service  available  In  the  community. 

Just  returned  from  Africa  is  Ann  De- 
Slmone,  24.  of  600  Ravencrest  Road,  Ohio 
Township. 

TWO    TEARS    IN    NIGERIA 

Mlfls  DeSlmone,  24,  spent  2  years  in  Nigeria 
teaching  art  and  English.  She  signed  up 
after  receiving  her  degree  La  art  education 
from  Perm  State  in  1963. 

MlsB  DeSlmone  said  she  found  persons 
from  other  nations  engaged  In  work  similar 
to  that  of  the  Peace  Corj». 

"Many  British  youth  are  In  Africa,  work- 
ing at  much  lower  salaries  than  we  receive 
($75  a  month)  to  help  the  natives.  And 
there  are  people  from  other  nations  under 
contract  to  the  Government,  doing  the  work 
many  of  our  Peace  Corps  people  are  doing," 
she  said. 

Miss  DeSlmone  returned  home  several 
weeks  ago,  although  she  left  the  Peace  Corps 
m  August  1965.  Before  arriving  In  the 
United  States  she  U>ured  Europe  and  th» 
Middle  East. 

WHAT  THKT'rK   DOINO 

Some  17,000  volunteers  have  served  or  ar« 
serving  In  the  Peace  Corps. 

A  study  of  the  fiiBt  6,000  returnees  showed 
that  39  percent  have  continued  their  edvics- 
tlon;    15  percent  woiic  for  some  branch  at 


Government;  15  percent  teach  In  the  United 
States  or  abroad;  8  percent  work  with  a 
social  service  agency;  11  percent  are  In  busi- 
ness or  industry;  12  percent  are  unemployed. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  colleges,  business 
schools,  and  nursing  schools  have  sent  162 
people  Into  the  Corps  as  of  February  1. 

Pitt  leads  with  69.  follovred  by  Duquesne 
with  39,  and  Carnegie  Tech  with  29.  Others 
are  Chathtim,  13;  Mount  Mercy,  5;  Monte- 
fiore  Hospital  and  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Seminary,  2  each;  and  Point  Park,  Robert 
Morris,  and  Presbyterian-University  Hos- 
pital, 1  each. 

What  Is  the  future  of  the  Peace  Corps? 

Bob  Williams  feels  that  some  of  Its  appeal 
has  been  taken  over  by  other  movements, 
such  as  clvU  rights.  Job  Corjje.  VISTA,  and 
other  actlon-orlented  groups. 

"We  had  a  feeling  we  were  part  of  our 
Nation's  foreign  pc^lcy  and  that  we  actually 
stood  in  the  forefront  of  It,"  he  said. 

Only  one  Item  Is  holding  the  Bryant  fam- 
Uy  from  going  back,  Mrs.  Bryant  said. 

"We  want  to  start  our  own  family,"  she 
explained. 


They  Fi^Iit  Battles,  Too 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  March  8,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
points  out  that  most  of  the  reporting 
on  the  war  In  Vietnam  concentrates  on 
.skirmishes  and  very  limited  military  en- 
gagements, but  that  full  scale  battles 
are  also  fought  there. 

This  editorial  Is  an  important  reminder 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues,  as  follows: 

Thet  Picht  Battles,  Too 

Much  of  the  reporting  of  the  Vietnamese 
war  has  tended  to  emphasize  the  little  skir- 
mish, the  role  of  the  individual  soldier  or 
the  platoon.  Many  of  the  headlines  have 
been  preempted  by  air  raids  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Opponents  of  the  American  role  in 
southeast  Asia  talk  as  If  that  role  consisted 
of  killing  women  and  children  while  shower- 
ing napalm  on  peaceful  villages.  But  they 
fight  battles  In  Vietnam,  too. 

This  was  Illustrated  by  the  account  of  the 
success  achieved  by  the  Marines  and  th« 
South  Vietnamese  troops  against  a  North 
Vietnamese  regiment  near  Quang  Nal.  Ap- 
parently, half  the  regiment  were  casualties 
and  the  rest.  In  the  words  of  a  Marine 
officer.  "Just  survivors."  And  General  West- 
moreland confirmed  the  picture  of  real  bat- 
tles and  real  victories  when,  almost  casually, 
he  referred  to  four  regular  Vletcong  bat- 
talions destroyed  In  the  last  few  days. 

This  Is  an  Impressive  toll.  It  has  been 
customary  to  state  Vletcong  losses  In  terms 
of  "body  count" — a  grisly  method  which  was 
necessitated  In  part  by  the  guerrUla  nature 
of  much  of  the  fighting — enemy  units  dis- 
solving Into  the  Jungle  to  reform — and  in 
part  by  public  skepticism  over  communiques 
that  might  tell  of  routed  enemies  but  were 
far  from  precise  about  what  the  rout  aictually 
meant. 

But  In  plain  fact,  it  is  possible  to  win 
victories,  even  over  guerrillas,  and  fairly 
crushing  ones  at  that.  No  matter  how  loose 
a  military  organization  may  b«,  no  matter 
to  what  extent  it  normally  lives  off  the  coim- 
try,    once   It   gets   past   the   snlpe-and-run 
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•tag*.  It  must  have  bsMa.  It  most  haT«  aa- 
■embly  areaa.  It  miiat  have  ■ome  kind  of 
oommand  and  supply  organization.  The 
Vletcong  are  mustered  Into  units,  and  thoee 
units  can  be  amashed,  uprooted  from  thetr 
usual  sources  of  supply,  cut  off  from  the 
higher  command.  When  that  happ>ens,  al- 
though there  may  be  many  survivors,  they 
are  not  effective — until  they  can  regroup, 
be  brought  up  to  strength  and  given  new 
leadership.  And  If  they  are  hustled  enough, 
such  a  reorganization  may  not  be  possible. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  defeat  that  the  Vletcong 
seems  to  have  been  suffering,  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate,  to  the  past  few  months.  And 
It  la  this  kind  of  defeat  that  can  enable  the 
vital  political  and  social  role  of  paclflcatlon 
to  be  undertaken  with  a  chance  of  success. 
Victories  can  be  won  in  Vietnam — and  they 
are  being  won  now.  a  few  Senators  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 


Wv  on  PoTerty  No  Federal  Handout 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESESITATrVES 

Wednesday.  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration's  war  on  poverty 
Is  not  a  Federal  handout,  but  a  helping 
hand.  It  Is  not  a  massive  Federal  dole, 
but  a  tremendous  challenge. 

It  Is  a  program  designed  to  help  the 
poor  learn  how  to  help  themselves.  The 
main  thnist  of  Its  emphasis  Is  upon 
education. 

One  of  the  biggest  tasks  confronting 
those  of  us  who  support  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  getting  the  story  of  its  growing 
successes  to  the  American  people.  The 
news  media  of  this  country  can  play  a 
vitally  Important  role  In  this  effort.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  great  American  newspapers  devot- 
ing more  space  to  the  war  on  poverty. 
In  this  regard.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  excel- 
lent article  entitled  "Attack  on  Poverty 
Centered  on  Education."  which  appeared 
to  the  January  12.  1966,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  include  it  In  the 
RacoRo. 
Attscx    ok    PovinrrT    CrNmtxo    on    Edttca- 

TIO^f — $3    BirxJON    Srr    AaxsE    st    Umttxd 

Statxs  To  Hxu>  thb  Pooa  Leakm  Brrm 
(By  Nan  Robertson) 

WASHiNaTON. — "Why  is  America  suddenly 
■o  concerned — to  the  extent  of  more  than  92 
bUllon — about  improving  the  education  of 
ehQdren  of  the  poor?  This  money  cannot 
fatten  a  father's  paycheck.  It  wUI  not  put 
bread  on  tonight's  table." 

Thus  begins  "Education:  An  Answer  to 
Poverty,"  a  Oovamment  booklet  that  will  go 
oat  soon  to  thousands  of  communities  and 
•cbooU.  offering  Ideas  old  and  new  on  the 
bows  and  whys  of  teaching  the  poor. 

It  suggests  what  many  Americana  are  be- 
glimlng  to  feel  keenly  and  statlsUcs  support: 

That  to  be  Ignorant  Is  to  be  poor. 

That  hard-core  poverty.  Uke  established 
wealth.  Is  Inherited — 90  percent  of  the  poor 
are  bom  to  Imporesiabed  parents. 

That  the  best  way  to  break  the  'chain 
«f  dependence"  on  the  dole  that  has  linked 
and  debased  generations  of  poor  Americana 
la  to  educate  them. 


More  than  t3  bUllon  is  available  this  year 
tmder  such  laws  as  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1064  and  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  to  help 
poor  children  learn  better.  Still  more  public 
money  Is  being  offered  to  communities  for 
adult  education. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  chose  the  founda- 
tion for  his  Great  Society  he  said,  "We 
begin  with  learning."  This  is  the  vital  In- 
gredient In  the  attack  on  poverty  directed 
by  Sargent  Shrlver.  At  no  time  In  our  his- 
tory, under  no  President.  Including  President 
PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  has  there  been  such 
an  emphasis  on  education  to  enable  the  poor 
to  help  themselves  escape  from  their  lot. 

Education  Is  woven  Into  most  of  the  11 
poverty  programs  and  subprograms  funded 
and  administered  by  Mr.  Shrlver's  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  5  others  run 
by  such  Government  departments  as  Labor. 
BducaUon,  and  Agriculture  with  OBO 
money. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  Is  so  when  one 
considers  the  problem — and  possible  solu- 
tions— of  ever-swelling  welfare  roll  across  the 
country.  Each  month  almost  everj-where 
In  America,  more  people  go  on  the  dole  than 
go  off.  Last  year.  New  York  Cltys  Welfare 
Department  closed  100,000  cases  that  had 
become  self-sustaining,  but  119.000  others 
came  In  their  places. 

StTCCKSS   m  CHICAGO 

There  have  been  few  exceptions  to  this 
discouraging  pattern.  One  such — the  most 
striking— Is  Chicago. 

Chicago's  welfare  rolls  have  shrunk  9  per- 
cent since  1962.  New  Torks  expanded  48 
percent  in  the  same  period.  Officials  In 
Chicago  say  the  percentage  of  people  on 
public  assistance  there  haa  gone  down 
mosUy  because  all  eligible  welfare  recipients 
were  assigned  to  literacy  and  vocaUonal 
coiu-ses  run  by  the  board  of  education. 

Raymond  HiUlard.  conunlssloner  of  public 
welfare  for  Cook  County,  Is  convinced  be- 
cause of  this  record  that  education  Is  the 
best  answer  to  helping  the  poor  help  them- 
selves. New  York  has  no  such  educational 
requirement  for  its  welfare  recipients. 

The  educational  attack  on  poverty  tinder 
Mr.  Shrlver  begins  below  kindergarten  and 
gxses  all  the  way  through  the  learning  and 
earning  years.  About  the  wily  programs 
without  a  built-in  educational  feattire  are 
those  for  the  old  and  Inflrm. 

The  most  successful  and  the  biggest  crash 
Federal  program  was  last  summer's  Project 
Headstart,  which  reached  below  school  age 
to  660.000  poor  children  at  13,400  centers 
In  2,500  commimltlee.  The  point  was  to 
reach  them  as  early  as  possible,  before  they 
were  swallowed  up  mto  a  traditional  school 
system  for  which  they  were  plteotisly  un- 
prepared— a  system  In  which  increasing  In- 
adequacy and  frustration  would  lead  to  drop- 
ping out. 

Children  who  had  never  seen  a  book  or  a 
doctor,  who  could  not  Identify  colors  or 
grasp  the  Idea  ot  short  and  long,  were  In- 
structed In  small  groups,  given  medical  care 
and  nutritious  food.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Headstart  parents  became  Involved  In  school 
actlviues  for  the  flrst  time  In  their  llvee,  as 
teachers'  aids  or  partlclpanU  In  parent- 
teacher  association  meetings. 

Tragically,  the  crucial  followthrough  for 
these  children  Into  the  school  year  often 
did  not  materialize.  The  reasons  were  a 
lack  of  unds,  facilities,  staffs,  or  local  school 
boards  with  the  drive  and  imagination  to 
carry  on. 

Headstart  Is  part  of  the  community  action 
program,  the  Big  Bertha  o*  the  attack  on 
poverty.  CAP  receives  4o  percent  of  the 
•1.5  bUllon  allotted  to  Mr.  Shrlvers  agency 
thla  year.  The  InltiaOve  and  the  admlnls- 
traUon  come  from  local  private  and  public 
bodlea  bonded  together  to  find  new  ways 
to  help  the  poor,    "me  mcxiey  comes  direct 


from  Washington  after  the  commimlty  pro- 
vides feasible  plans  giving  promise  of  prog- 
ress toward  the  elimination  of  poverty. 

In  fiscal  1965.  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity gave  •118.879,000  to  239  communi- 
ties for  community  action  programs  that 
got  underway  Immediately.  Half  the  money 
went  toward  education  programs. 

Tilt  sum  did  not  Include  funds  released 
for  consumer  education,  birth  control  Infor- 
mation, or  planning  for  projects  that  would 
ttirn  out  to  be  primarily  educational. 

All  but  30  of  the  239  communities  had  edu- 
cational programs  In  their  master  plans. 

TEST   COMES    LATER 

A  teenage  and  smaller  equivalent  of  Head- 
start,  with  a  similarly  catchy  title.  Is  Proj- 
ect Upward  Bound.  This  plucked  more  than 
2.000  poor,  bright  youths  who  were  simply 
not  responding  to  traditional  high  school 
teaching  out  of  their  environments  and  onto 
18  college  campuses  this  sximmer.  These 
potential  dropouts  were  subjected  to  strenu- 
ous academic  Instruction. 

Many  of  them,  according  to  Upward  Bound 
officials,  "caught  fire."  Some  were  able  to 
pass  college  entrance  examinations  they  had 
failed  before.  Others  returned  for  a  year 
or  more  of  high  school,  where  their  new 
zeal  to  learn  and  get  into  college  may  be 
severely  tested. 

Remedial  education,  literacy  courses,  the 
emphasis  on  reading  and  mathematics  to  get 
and  keep  better  Jobs  and  be  participating 
citizens,  are  part  of  most  of  the  adult  pro- 
grams In  the  fight  against  poverty. 

It  is  true  of  the  Job  Corps,  in  which  17,400 
girls  and  boys  from  16  to  21  years  old  are 
now  enrolled.  Out  of  school  and  out  of 
work,  they  have  been  svmimoned  from  their 
homea  to  live  in  more  than  80  conservation 
camps  and  urban  centers. 

About  40  percent  are  Negro.  50  percent  are 
white  farm  youth,  and  the  rest  Mexican- 
Americans,   Indians,  or  Puerto  Rlcans. 

More  than  half  their  time  is  spent  In 
education,  but  not  the  kind  that  has  made 
them  alienated  and  hostile — and  dropouts. 

KXASON    rOR    DROPPINC    OT7T 

Dr.  David  Gottlieb,  a  young  Job  Corps 
psychologist,  writer  on  teenage  behavior,  and 
himself  a  high  school  dropout  gone  right, 
says  the  "primary  reason  a  poor  kid  droos 
out  is  that  he  sees  no  relation  between  what's 
going  on  In  the  classroom  and  his  own  ex- 
pectations for  the  future." 

A  corponan  explained :  "I  dldnt  like  math 
before  and  I  don't  now,  but  the  Important 
thing  Is  you  have  to  know  it  to  get  through 
the  world.  That's  what  I  dldnt  know  before 
and  that's  why  I  didn't  work  at  It.  If  you 
don't  have  education,  you  can't  get  nowhere." 

That  la  what  President  Johnson  and 
Sargent  Shrlver  believe,  and  that  is  the 
heart  of  this  poverty  program. 


Adduon-Weslej,  Leader  in  Educational 
Revolation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Breaker,  one  of  the 
outstanding  business  firms  in  Massachu- 
setts is  the  Addlson-Wesley  Publishing 
Co..  Inc.,  of  Reading  which  has  been  an 
Imaginative  leader  In  the  field  of  pub- 
lishing textbooks.  Since  its  founding  in 
1942  as  a  distributor  of  physics  books,  the 
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firm  has  grown  steadily  until  it  now  oc- 
cupies a  19-acre  site  in  Reading;  its  stock 
has  split  eight  times. 

This  outstanding  growth  is  due  to  the 
imagination  and  good  Judgment  of  its 
management  which  has  continuously 
sought  outstanding  authors  and  manu- 
scripts. Addison-Wesley  Is  a  prominent 
leader  in  the  tremendous  educational 
revolution  we  are  now  experiencing. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  the  New  Eng- 
lander  magazine,  published  by  the  New 
England  Council,  contains  an  Interesting, 
article  about  Addison-Wesley  and  I  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  in- 
serting it  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Business  Backgrounds:   Addison-Wesley 
For  at  least  one   company,  the  Addison- 
Wesley  Publishing  Co..  Inc..  Reading,  Mass.. 
the  new  programed  text,   and  conventional 
textbook  Industry  has  been  a  zoom  industry. 
Potmded  in  1942,  to  handle  the  distribution 
of  several  physics  books.  Its  stock  has  split 
eight   times,   or  23   for    1   over  that   period. 
Thus,  the  owner  of  one  share  In  April  1947, 
with   an   Investment  of  ^200    (going   price) 
would  have  realized  a  growth  of  1,058  shares, 
which  at  •SO  per  share  (average  In  January) 
would  be  worth  884,640  today.     And  a  3-for-l 
split  is  scheduled  for  March. 

The  man  calling  the  shots  at  Addison- 
Wesley  Is  Melbourne  Wesley  Cummlngs.  He 
majored  In  engineering  at  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  and  then  became  a  printing 
salesman  In  spite  of  his  father's  warning  to 
stay  out  of  the  business.  His  father  was  a 
printer  In  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  for  a  time  pub- 
lished two  New  Hampshire  weeklies.  The 
merger  of  three  printers  under  Lew  Cum- 
mlngs (no  relation),  for  whom  Mel  was  a 
salesman,  and  the  decision  to  set  up  a  pub- 
lishing firm  In  Cambridge,  Mass.  (with  a 
capitalization  of  «8.000),  brought  about  the 
Addison-Wesley  Press  In  1942.  In  1946  Mel 
bought  out  Lew  and  the  emerging  firm  be- 
came the  Addison-Wesley  Publishing  Co., 
Inc. 

The  firm  continued  in  Cambridge  imtil 
1956  when  it  moved  Into  its  new  quarters  In 
Reading  on  a  19-acre  site  designed  for  futtire 
growth.  In  addition  to  the  main  building 
and  a  large  warehouse,  a  six-story.  (2  million 
office  structure.  Is  under  construction  on  the 
Bite.  The  first  floor  of  the  new  addition  wlU 
house  a  new  RCA  Spectra  70/16  computer 
and  will  house  system  control  programers 
and  kejrpunch  piersonnel.  The  company  now 
has  about  60  acres  of  land  in  Massachusetts 
and  California. 

The  company  conducts  its  operations 
through  four  basic  divisions  organized  by 
market:  the  college  division,  the  school  di- 
vision (Palo  Alto.  Calif.),  the  technical  book 
division,  and  the  International  division. 
Each  division  has  Its  own  publishing  pro- 
gram to  develop  manuscripts  to  fit  the  needs 
of  its  markets.  Each  has  Its  own  sales  force 
to  market  its  own  books  and  those  of  othef 
divisions  which  may  produce  supplementary 
sales.  Just  organized  is  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary,  Addison-Wesley  Canada  Ltd.,  to 
better  serve  the  Canadian  market. 

Manuscripts  of  the  books  published  by 
Addison-Wesley  are  written  by  authorities 
In  their  respective  fields.  The  manuscripts 
are  seciu-ed  through  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
pany's subject  area  editors  with  the  help  of 
outside  consulting  editors  and  also  through 
sales  representatives. 

Once  In  production,  the  manuscript  is  co- 
ordinated through  copy  editing,  art.  com- 
position, and  camera  functions.  The  great 
bulk  of  composition  is  done  by  the  Wolf 
Composition  Co.,  Inc..  which  has  a  plant 
adjacent  to  A-W  In  reading. 

"We  have  been  fortunate,"  says  Mr.  Cum- 
mlngs. We  have  had  some  good  authors  and 
our  books  have  found  a  demand.    And  we 
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have  been  fortunate  In  finding  a  rising  de- 
mand for  textbooks.'" 

Although  he  says  that  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate (and  there  lias  to  be  some  element  of 
fortune  In  any  success  story),  nonetheless, 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  a  limited  nvunber 
of  persons  who  can  do  the  Job  of  creating 
educational  material  or  individual  training 
materials.  This  professional  creative  group 
who  know  what  they  are  doing  and  can  pro- 
ject their  thoughts  are  much  sought  after 
Individuals  and  Addison-Wesley  has  a  large 
number  of  them  as  consultant  and  contrib- 
utors. 

Add  to  this  that  the  growth  of  student 
bodies  is  exceeding  the  growth  of  the  teach-' 
Ing  profession,  and  the  fact  that  texts  are 
now  offering  uniform  teaching  regardless  of 
teacher,  and  you  have  a  large  market  which 
only  grows  larger  as  you  factor  In  govern- 
ment and  automation  Influence.  For  as  au- 
tomation displaces  a  person,  he  has  to  re- 
train and  as  the  government  expands  its 
Influence  sphere,  more  money  is  being 
poured  into  the  market  for  education. 

Sales  in  1965  passed  the  »15.6  million  mark 
(from  •8.3  million  in  1964)  and  management 
predicts  at  least  a  15-percent  Increase  in 
1966.  The  company's  newest  venture  will 
be  the  publishing  of  low-level  books  for  use 
by  children  who  cant  move  ahead  as  fast  as 
others.  In  addition,  the  firm  produces  a 
line  of  mathematics  books  for  use  from  kin- 
dergarten through  graduate  school.  And 
the  future  looks  even  better  with  the  pos- 
Eiblllties  of  production  of  books  and  pro- 
gramed texts  for  use  by  Industry  In  training 
programs  and  the  substantial  markets  being 
opened  by  Job  Corps  program  needs. 

This  Is  one  company  which  hopes  to  avoid 
the  merger  or  acquisition  route  to  the  top. 
Plans  call  for  growth  from  within  and  they 
are  not  Interested  In  acquiring  or  being 
acquired. 

Addlson-Wesley's  business  background  can 
be  simmied  up  In  two  words,  innovation  and 
the  personal  approach.  And  the  future  can 
be  Just  as  bright  because  they  have  an  es- 
tablished base  or  depth  of  knowledge  to 
build  on  and  a  quality  reputation  to  bring 
Into  an  ever  expanding  market. 


Chancellor  Jonei:   East- West  Center  It 
Key  to  Planning  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF  bawau 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  caU  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  inspiring 
speech  delivered  at  the  Governor's 
Prayer  Breakfast,  in  my  State  of  Hawaii, 
by  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens,  the 
Honorable  Howard  P.  Jones,  Chancellor 
of  the  Institute  for  Cultural  and  Tech- 
nical Interchange  Between  East  and 
West. 

Chancellor  Jones  views  the  conflct  in 
Vietnam  with  a  spirit  of  hope  that  is 
refreshing  and  encouraging.  He  sees 
the  war  In  which  we  are  today  engaged  as 
"a  climax  of  20  centuries  of  human 
ignorance."    He  says: 

Yet,  amid  the  depression  and  frustration 
of  war,  I  see  hope.  For  the  flrst  time  clear 
recognition  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  Ignorance  In  which  wars  breed  cannot 


be  dispelled  by  food,  or  clothes,  or  shelter, 
or  any  other  purely  material  means. 

Speaking  of  the  growlng,importance  of 
education  in  international  relations,  he 
continues: 

Education  is  envisaged  as  the  way  to  re- 
place handoute  with  self-help. 

He  adds  that  it  Is  "paradoxical — and 
significant — and  hopeful,"  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  very  midst  of  con- 
flict "has  made  clear  this  Nation's  deter- 
mination to  make  education  our  arsenal 
for  peace." 

It  has  thus  been  the  function  of 
Hawaii's  still  young  east- west  center  to 
produce  the  implements  for  this  arsenal 
of  peace  by  bringing  to  Its  campus  men 
and  women  from  both  the  United  States 
and  Asian  countries.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  from  mutual  education,  a  stimulat- 
ing Interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge 
between  the  east  and  west,  will  ccwne  the 
tools  of  tomorrow's  lasting  peace  and  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  trained 
to  use  them. 

I  commend  Chancellor  Jones  for  his 
erudite  views  for  I  believe  that  he  has, 
from  his  point  of  vantage  as  he  modestly 
calls  his  background  of  wide  experience, 
arrived  at  a  vision  of  truth  that  must 
be  shared  by  all  who  strive  for  peace. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  fuU  text  of 
ChanceUor  Howard  P.  Jones'  thought- 
provoking  speech  which  was  printed  in 
the  Saturday,  February  19,  1966,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

Education:  A  Wa«  Against  Wa« 
(Address  by  ChanceUor  Howard  P.  Jones   of 

the  East- West  Center,  at  the  Governor's 

prayer  breakfast) 

The  greatest  of  leaders  feel  the  necessity 
In  moments  of  stress,  crisis  and  decision  to 
lean  upon  a  power  beyond  themselvea.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  one  of  my  British  friends 
was  a  general  who  had  trained  Montgomery 
as  a  young  officer.  I  was  lunching  with  him 
one  day  and  CMnmented  that  I  had  noticed 
In  the  paper  that  Montgomery,  confronting 
Rommel  In  the  desert  got  up  at  dawn  every 
morning  and  never  went  Into  batUe  without 
reading  some  Scripture  tmd  praying. 

"I  find  that  very  interesting,"  I  commented 
to  my  friend.  "But  this  U  the  first  indica- 
tion I  have  had  that  Montgomery  was  a 
religious  man." 

My  friend  looked  thoughtful  for  a  moment, 
then  he  said,  "Well,  let  me  teU  you  what  kind 
of  a  man  Montgomery  la.  If  he  thinks  he 
needs  the  Lord  on  his  side,  he  will  get  him 
there." 

Faith,  of  course.  Is  not  all  that  Is  reqtilred 
for  successful  enterprise.  Persistent  appUca- 
tlon  In  a  direct  line  Is  a  necessary  Ingredient 
to  success.  I  recaU  Dean  Rusk's  story  of  the 
Itinerant  preacher  in  Georgia  who  taught 
him  to  "pray  as  if  it  were  up  to  God;  work 
as  U  It  were  up  to  you."  And.  of  ccmrse, 
truth.    A  man  must  have  a  vision  of  truth. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  Emerson 
wrote:  "When  a  truth  appears — as,  for  in- 
stance, a  perc^tlon  In  the  virlt  of  one  Colvun- 
bus  that  there  is  land  in  the  Western  Sea; 
though  he  alone  of  all  men  has  that  thought, 
and  they  all  Jeer — it  will  build  ships;  it  vrtll 
build  fleets;  It  will  carry  over  half  Spain  and 
half  England;  It  wUl  plant  a  colony,  a  state, 
a  nation  and  half  a  globe  full  of  men." 

During  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  here, 
America's  destiny  has  seemed  to  be  to  fight 
wars  not  of  our  own  making,  in  the  pursuit 
of  no  selfish  Intent,  but  to  preserve  freedom, 
or  at  least  the  oppcHtunlty  foe  tretdom,  for 
the  rest  of  mankind. 
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World  War  I,  World  War  n.  the  Korean 
var,  and  now  the  Vletnain  war,  all  answer 
thia  description.  World  War  II  was  unlqua 
among  all  wars  In  the  history  at  the  world. 
Vcr  the  flxBt  time  the  rtctor  did  not  exploit 
hi*  victory  l>ut  helped  his  enemy  rise  to  his 
feet. 

Today  In  Vietnam,  America  Is  in  another 
war. 

Questions  are  being  asked  atxyust  oitr  role 
In  this  war.  What  are  the  Issues?  Hbw 
can  these  Issues  be  resolved  wltlMut  esca- 
lation, or  without  humiliation?  Why  such 
misgivings  about  o\tr  alms  and  actions? 
When  and  how  can  negotiation  take  the 
place  of  retaliation? 

Here,  on  this  mid-Paclflc  Island,  these 
questions  have  a  special  urgency.  His 
State  Is  neaj-est  to  the  fighting  front.  We 
are  a  staging  area,  a  landing  field,  a  sea- 
port serving  our  armies  deployed  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Hawaii's  oontrlbutlcc  to  these  armies  1b 
great.  We  watch  our  sons  leave  for  the 
front.  We  watch  some  ot  them  return, 
broken  In  body.  If  not  In  spirit. 

Superb  reporting  by  oocrespondents  ot 
OUT  local  press  bring  the  oomfllot  close  to  us 
aU.  One  of  these  oorrespondents  himself 
has  fallen  to  mortar  fire. 

The  President,  the  Vice  Fresldexit.  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  national  figures 
have  visited  these  Islands  to  deal  with  Issues 
at  war  and  peace.  All  have  addreosed  them.- 
■elves  to  the  questions  and  doubts  that 
honest  men  are  raising  about  Anverlca's  posi- 
tion. It  does  not  lie  In  my  power  to  answer 
these  questions  and  Teeolve  these  doubts. 

All  I  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem  ts 
my  own  experience  in  peace  and  war.  In 
military  and  diplomatic  service,  much  of  It 
gathered  In  southeast  Asia.  To  this  experi- 
ence, perhaps,  I  can  add  certain  Insights 
gained  from  my  present  work. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Bast-Weet  Center, 
I  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  mingle  with 
men  and  women  frcm  AJda  and  America, 
oome  together  in  search  ot  understanding. 

Seen  from  my  point  of  vantage,  or  disad- 
▼antage,  war  In  Vietnam  cannot  be  blamed 
on  tb«  United  States. 

War  In  Vietnam  la  the  cUmax  of  30  cen- 
turies ot  hiunan  Igooranoe — 30  oenturlee  In 
whloh  men  ot  different  nations,  races,  and 
I  have  been  divided  by  distance,  by  cul- 
B.  by  Ignorance,  and  by  the  suspicion.  In- 
tolerance, hatred,  and  fear  which  Ignorance 
hreeds.  This  <dtmax  oolnddes  with  the 
emergence  ot  the  United  State*  as  a  ma)ar 


America  sought  this  power  no  ixyort  than 
It  sought  this  war.  But  providence,  or  his- 
tory, or  coincidence — call  It  what  you  will — 
brought  these  two  forces  together  at  a  time 
when  science  has  carried  war  beyond  man's 
aMUty  to  recuperate  from  its  carnage. 

We  could  not,  we  cannot,  repudiate  the 
responalbUitieB  inherent  In  our  poaseoslon 
of  power.  Viewed  against  the  centiaies  ot 
baman  ignorance.  Intolerance,  suspicion, 
m Ian ndera landing  and  fear  in  wfaloh  wan 
have  festered,  mily  a  miracle  oould  have 
spared  the  world  this  current  oonfiict. 

Were  it  not  Vietnam,  it  would  be  else- 
where. For  man.  knowledgeable  in  all  things 
Including  the  atom,  has  lacked  knowledge  of 
himself.  And  without  such  self-knowledge, 
there  can  t>e  no  peace. 

Yet,  oddly,  though  clouds  shadow  my  point 
of  vantage,  I  also  glimpse  a  flash  ot  light. 
Amid  the  depression  and  frustration  of  war, 
I  see  hop)e. 

I  see  hope  in  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  In  history,  man  Is  rwarhing  toward  a 
new  concept  that  can  replace  ignorance  with 
knowledge,  suspldoo  with  Qnde(«tandln(, 
and  war  with  peaca. 

Par  the  flirt  tlBM  tfsar  raoognttlon  has 


been  given  to  the  fact  that  the  Ignoranoe  in 
which  wars  breed  cannot  be  dispelled  by 
food,  or  clothes  or  shelter,  or  any  other 
purely  material  means. 

For  the  first  tlnie.  Ignorance  Is  being  at- 
tacked on  a  scale  that  promises  to  end  It  as 
a  major  source  of  suspicion,  antipathy,  and 
war. 

In  this  month  of  February  1966,  In  Wash- 
ington and  in  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  made  clear  this 
Nation's  determination  to  make  education 
our  arsenal  for  peace. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  taken  many  initiatives  In  this 
area.  Our  programs  of  aid  and  technical  as- 
sistance, our  Fulbrlght  scholarships,  our 
Smlth-Mimdt  grants,  our  utilization  of 
counterpart  fiinds  and  wheat  loan  money  to 
pay  for  textbooks  and  teach«^ — and  more 
recently,  our  Peace  Corps — all  these  have 
paved  the  way  for  the  President's  new  pro- 
posals In  Interiaatlonal  education. 

Education  at  last  Is  recognized  as  a  two- 
way  street,  with  Americans  and  Asians  learn- 
ing from  eath  other.  Eklucatlon  Is  seen  as 
a  means  of  overcoming  Ignorance  and  oxls- 
understandtng.  Education  Is  envisaged  as 
the  way  to  replace  handouts  with  self-help. 

Education  goes  beyond  moral  equivalents 
for  war,  or  aid  to  the  hungry  and  deepmlrlng. 
Education  is  recognized  as  an  uplifting  force, 
an  indispensable  Ingredient  In  creating  the 
understanding,  the  expertise,  the  self-reli- 
ance, the  self-respect  without  which  other 
efforts  cannot  succeed. 

It  is  paradoxical — and  significant — and 
hopeful — that  the  President  should  mount 
such  an  effort  In  International  education  In 
the  very  midst  of  war.  For  only  war.  by 
contrast  can  Illumine  the  President's  In- 
tention and  rally  mankind  to  our  side. 

For  the  implications  of  the  Honolulu  Dec- 
laration are  enormous.  Together  with  the 
President's  message  to  Congress  on  February 
3,  what  Is  Involved  Is  no  leas  than  the  appli- 
cation of  civilized  and  civilizing  solutions 
to  mankind's  basic  problem— ignorance  of 
each  other— on  an  international  scale 
hitherto  limited  to  military  and  economic 
mecuures.  War  must,  in  the  meantime,  be 
waged.  But  for  the  first  time,  we  can  en- 
visage a  substitute — knowledge. 

Two  decades  of  experience  In  diplomacy 
have  taught  me  that  It  Is  a  lack  of  basic  un- 
derstanding between  people  which  causes 
most  of  our  troubles. 

Friends  can  disagree  on  specific  issues  and 
still  remain  friends,  but  only  If  they  have  a 
baslAAmderstanding  ot  each  other's  attl- 
tudiKAmotlvatlons.  Ideals,  and  ways  ot 
thinking. 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  spend  a  commensurate 
amount  of  time,  effort,  and  money  on  edu- 
cation to  prevent  wars. 

Four  years  ago,  in  dedicating  the  Bast- 
West  Center,  Vice  President  Johnson  said: 
"The  ultimate  defense  of  freedom  Ilea  not  in 
weapons  systems  nor  In  the  Implements  of 
arms.  These  we  must  maintain  as  respon- 
sible men  to  deter  the  folly  of  those  few 
leaders  who  acknowledge  no  responsibility  to 
God  or  men  or  their  own  people.  But  free- 
dom's surest  defense  and  freedotn's  greatest 
force  Is  the  enlightenment  of  the  minds  of 
the  people." 

Now,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Johnson  has  given  further  fulfillment  to 
these  words  Trlth  another  major  Initiative  In 
the  field  of  International  education. 

The  Import  of  the  President's  action  Is  not 
lost  on  any  of  us  Involved  In  the  work  of 
the  East-West  Center. 

The  Center^  function  Is  stated  In  Its 
name— cultural  and  technical  Interchange 
between  East  and  West.  The  key  word  la 
Interchange. 

Spedflcally,  the  Center  does  not  exchange 
people  In  the  aense  that  AalaiiB  we  lent  to 


the  United  States  and  Americans  are  sent  to 
Asia.  Rather.  Asians  and  Americana  are 
brought  together,  intermingling,  sharing  a 
common  experience,  pursuing  consonant  pur- 
poses, learning  about  other  cultures  through 
personal  contact  with  a  cross  section  of  other 
peoples,  and  examining  their  own  cultures 
In  the  context  of  an  intemationai  commu- 
nity. 

This  occurs  In  an  environment  offering 
access  to  a  tmlverslty  of  unusual  excellence 
In  the  area  of  Asian -American  studies,  and 
to  a  community  whose  multiracial  composi- 
tion provides  proof  that  men  of  different 
creeds  and  ctiltures  can  live  in  peace. 

What  the  Center  seeks  Is  a  new  kind  of 
intemationai  colleagueshlp,  composed  of 
men  and  women  whose  horizons  have  been 
vldened.  whose  capacity  to  think  has  been 
broadened,  whoee  compassion  has  been  deep- 
ened by  a  shared  exi>erlence. 

It  brings  together  scholars  and  students, 
administrators,  and  officials,  proponents  of 
the  public  and  pkrivate  sectors,  long  Isolated 
from  each  other. 

It  creates  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
the  croas-fortilizatlon  of  experiences  and 
Ideas.  It  Induces  Interaction  among  men  of 
different  disciplines,  matching  the  adminis- 
t-ator  with  the  professor,  the  public  official 
with  the  entrepreneur,  the  humanist  with  the 
engineer. 

It  crosses  national  frontiers,  bringing  to- 
gether from  different  countries  groups  can- 
cerned  with  identical  problems,  exposing 
them  to  their  opposite  numbers  In  other 
lands.  It  crosses  boundaries  within  socie- 
ties, drawing  together  countrymen  former- 
ly separated  by  sectarianism,  geographical 
distances,   and   occupations. 

It  generates  ideas  as  useful  to  Americans 
as  to  Asians,  shattering  ethnocentriclty. 
combatting  condescension,  and  ordering  the 
traffic  in  ideas  along  a  two-way  street.  It 
forms  enduring  professional  contacts  which 
are  In  themselves  among  the  greatest  stimu- 
lants of  change. 

It  confers  upon  thinkers  and  doers  In  every 
field  and  of  every  nationality  a  common 
citizenship  In  a  society  of  scholarship  where 
excellence  is  revered. 

I  am  a  great  believer  In  the  Idea  that 
exposure  to  a  free  society  makes  a  lasting 
Impact  upon  people.  We  don't  have  to  prop- 
agandize oxir  system.  Let  people  live  In  It 
awhile  and  find  out  for  themselves.  This 
works  because  freedom  and  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  honest  Inquiry  among  men  are  Ir- 
resistible. 

liCanklnd  wants  peace.  Peaceful  emer* 
gence,  constructive  evolution,  the  erection  of 
stable  governments  resp>onslve  to  their  peo- 
ple's will — these,  as  opposed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  men  and  nations  by  terror  and  war — 
are  America's  goals  no  less  than  Asia's.  The 
East- West  Center  seeks  to  serve  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  goals. 

And  If,  in  future  years,  as  In  the  past,  It 
does  so  serve.  It  wiu  be  because  all  of  us  at 
the  center  remember  the  ancient  Chinese 
adage: 

"If  planning  for  1  year,  plant  rtce.  If 
planning  for  20  years,  plant  trees.  If  plan- 
ning for  a  hundred  years,  plant  men." 

The  center  is  planning  for  a  hundred  years. 
It  Is  planning  for  peace.    It  is  planting  men. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  these  re- 
marks by  quoting  Stephen  Vincent  Benet's 
famous  prayer  which  President  Roosevelt 
spoke  at  a  moment  of  great  crisis : 

"God  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  hearts 
and  lives  today  to  the  cause  of  all  free  man- 
kind. Orant  us  a  common  faith  that  nxen 
shall  know  bread  and  peace,  that  he  shall 
know  Justice  and  righteousness,  freedom  and 
security,  an  eqtial  chance  to  do  his  best,  not 
only  In  our  own  lands,  but  throughout  the 
world.  And  in  that  faith,  let  us  march  to- 
ward tlie  clean  world  onr  hands  can  make." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

or  Nxaa&sKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  .address  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man during  a  symposium  on  research  In 
agriculture,  at  Alrlie  House,  Warrenton, 
Va.,  Thursday,  February  24,  1966: 

When  a  scientist  named  Justus  von  Lleblg 
was  Just  14  years  old.  he  blew  the  roof  off  a 
drugstore  in  Heppenhelm.  Germany. 

This  explosion,  the  result  of  the  boy's  secret 
experiments  with  fulminate  of  mercury,  dis- 
couraged the  druggist  from  keeping  him  on  as 
an  apprentice.  But  being  fired  didn't  de- 
stroy young  von  Lieblgs  interest  in  chemistry 
and  plantllfe.  He  continued  his  studies,  his 
experiments. 

They  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  phosphate 
and  potash  in  the  ashes  of  burned  plants, 
and  ammonia  In  their  vapors.  He  put  all 
three  into  barren  ground,  and  made  It  a  won- 
der of  fertility. 

"There  will  be  a  time."  he  said,  "when  the 
fields  will  be  fed  with  substances  produced 
by  chemical  Industries,  and  containing  the 
substances  Indispensable  for  plants." 

History  has  treated  few  prophets  more 
kindly. 

Justus  von  Lleblg  was  bom  In  1803,  and 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  70.  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  only  li  years 
old — but  already  deeply  Involved  In  basic  and 
applied  research. 

I  know  of  no  legend  which  claims  U8DA 
researchers  began  by  blowing  the  roof  off  a 
grocery  store,  a  dairy  bam,  a  grain  bin,  or 
packing  plant. 

They  have,  however,  triggered  many  of  the 
explosions  which  mark  revolutionary  changes 
In  the  physical  environment,  the  food  and 
fiber  production  and  utilization  patterns, 
and  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
leaders  of  the  science  community  the  role 
of  research  In  the  missions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture — but  first : 

Let  me  express  my  very  deep  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Seltz  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence for  Joining  the  Department  in  sponsor- 
ing this  symp>oeiimi  on  research  in  agricul- 
ture, and  thank  all  of  you  for  your 
participation. 
— --The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Its  re- 
search services  are  honored  by  your  presence. 
Inspired  by  your  Interest,  enriched  by  your 
cooperation. 

I  am  not,  as  you  know,  a  scientist — unless 
It  can  be  Ijeld  that  practical  politics  and 
government  administration  hold  a  place  on 
the  fringe.  If  not  actually  In  the  field,  of 
science. 

I  can  measure  the  B.t.u.'s  of  a  public  issue 
without  a  thermometer,  but  I  cannot  regu- 
late the  fiame  of  a  bunsen  burner  with  any 
degree  of  skill. 

I  can  analyze  the  generation  of  turmoil  in 
a  political  party  convention  far  better  than 
that  rearultlng  from  combinations  of  chemi- 
cals in  a  test  tube. 

I  can  read  between  the  lines  of  a  Gallup 
poll,  but  not  between  specimens  under  a 
microscope. 


And  I  react  Piore  quickly  to  the  theory  of 
votabiuty  than  to  the  theory  of  relativity. 

So  aUow  me.  than,  to  pco^phrase  Voltaire: 

I  may  not  fuUy  understand  how  you  do 
what  you  do.  but  I  shall  always  be  grateful 
for  the  fact  you  do  It — and  do  It  weU. 

Pot  vrtthout  research  the  politician,  the 
public  official,  would  function  constanUy  In 
a  vacuum— became  It  Is  research  that  both 
asks  and  answers  the  questions  related  to 
public  policy  and  program  determlnaUons. 

Does  It  need  doing?  Can  it  be  done?  If 
It  can  be  accomplished  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  method  should  have  priority?  How 
can  it  be  kept  in  balance  with  other  policies 
and  programs?  What  type  of  admlnlstraUve 
structure  will  be  required?  How  is  It  related 
to  the  various  States,  to  other  agencies  of 
Federal  Government,  to  private  industries 
and  Institutions?  What  wUl  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  or  actions  taken? 

I  have  found  these  questions  and  the 
search  for  answers  applicable  across  the  vast 
range  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  op- 
erations— whether  it  be  la  finding,  as  USDA 
did,  a  faster  and  more  economical  method  of 
producing  penicillin,  or — 

Encouraging  an  environmental  adjust- 
ment that  will  solve.  In  major  degree,  the 
population  pressures  of  cities  and  the  un- 
derutllization  of  both  natural  and  people 
resources  along  the  coimtryslde; 

Encouraging,  and  maintaining,  abundant 
production  of  food  and  fiber  while  moving 
toward  the  economic  goals  of  parity  of  in- 
come opportimlty  for  farm  families  and  fair 
prices  for  consumers; 

Protecting  food  purity  and  quality  de- 
veloping new  products  and  new  and  better 
distribution,  marketing,  and  processing  svs- 
tems;  •' 

Cooperating  In  the  public  welfare  field 
with  direct  dlstrlbuUon  of  foods  to  needy 
families,  participation  In  school  milk  and 
lunch  programs,  and  food  stamps; 

Protecting,  developing,  and  expanding  the 
multiple-use  of  natural  resources  on  public 
and  private  lands,  and  helping  the  food- 
deficit  naUons  of  the  free  world  take  the 
lead  in  the  war  of  Uberation  from  hunger 
and  malnutrition  through  the  Improvement 
of  their  own  agrtciiltural  production  plants. 
I  would  hesitate,  without  strong  and  ver- 
satile research  -  arms,  to  attempt  to  carry 
out  these  and  other  missions  that  the  people, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Resident  have  as^ 
signed — and  will  continue  assigning — to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  I  pointed  out  earUer,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  engaged  In  research  long 
before  any  of  us  was  bom — and  for  09 
years  before  I  became  its  Secretary.  Conse- 
quently, I  can  point  to  lU  research  per- 
formance with  pride  without  being 
self-serving. 

The  first  major  support  provided  to  re- 
search by  government  was  In  the  field  of 
agriculture.  And  as  recently  as  1940,  when 
the  Federal  Government  began  broadening 
Its  research  and  development  support  to  a 
total  of  $74  million,  agriculture  research  re- 
ceived two-fifths  of  the  outlay. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  fiscal  1965. 
Federal  support  for  agricultural  research 
alone  exceeded  the  entire  1940  expenditure 
—amounting  to  »23l  million.  But  Instead 
of  two-fifths  of  the  total  research  and  de- 
velopment budget.  Agriculture  has  1.5  per- 
cent of  It.  By  that  time  Defense  was 
being  awarded  $7  bUllon;  NASA,  $4-9  bUlion; 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  $1.6  blUlon; 
and  HEW,  »813  million. 

I  do  not  cite  those  figures  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  Agricultvire's  share  of  re- 
search and  development  appropriations  has 
declined  m  relationship  to  the  total  Federal 
expendlttire — but  rather  to  emphasize  that, 
as  a  pioneer  In  the  field.  Agriculture  per- 
haps deserves  some  credit  for  cresting  a 
favorable  climate  for  expanded  governmental 
Interest   and    Investment    In    research.      In 
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?S^''  '^°^'^^-  agricultural  research— since 
1882— had  been  demonstrating  to  the  people 
and  the  Congress  they  were  getting  some- 
thing for  their  research  money. 

Our  Government  has  not  only  used  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  trallblazer 
in  research,  but  In  tleing  research  to  educa- 
tion through  the  land-grant  colleges,  and 
then  carrying  knowledge  to  the  rural  com- 
munity through  extension  services,  Ums  pro- 
viding. In  fact,  a  working  model  for  the 
transition  of  science  Into  technology. 

Out  of  this  combination  of  basic  and  ap- 
pUed  research,  of  education  and  extension, 
has  come  in  substantial  measure  the  greatest 
food  and  fiber  production  plant  the  world 
has  ever  known— great  in  the  skills  and 
Judgments  of  its  operators — great  In  the 
volume  and  quality  of  its  output— great  In 
Its  potential  for  perpetuating  the  era  of 
abundance. 

American  agricultural  development  Is,  In- 
deed, one  of  the  miracles  of  this  century. 

It  was  when  we  freed  more  and  more 
people  from  the  task  of  producing  food  that 
we  made  our  human  resources  increasingly 
available  for  an  evcr-wldentng  range  of  ac- 
tivity In  Industry,  conunerce,  education,  sci- 
ence, and  culture. 

It  was  when  we  began  making  an  adequate 
supply  of  food  an  ever-decreasing  drain  on 
family  Incomes  that  Americans  could  In- 
crease their  Investments  in  living  well  be- 
yond buying  their  dally  bread. 
Look  at  what  has  happened: 
Today  one  farm  worker  provides  food  and 
fiber  for  35  other  persons.  A  century  ago  he 
met  the  needs  of  Just  5  others,  and  as  re- 
cenOy  as  1950  only  15. 

In  1950  American  families  were  spending 
about  25  percent  of  their  take-home  Lncomee 
for  food.  A  decade  later  it  was  20  percent. 
In  1966  it  was  an  alltlme  low  of  18.5  percent. 
Continued  advances  In  production  and  mar- 
keting efficiencies,  and  in  consumer  earn- 
ings, are  expected  to  bring  further  cuts  In 
family  food  outlays — to  about  17  percent  of 
take-home  pay  in  1970,  15  or  16  percent  In 
1975. 

Meanwhile,  average  realized  net  Income 
per  farm  reached  a  record  high  in  1965  and 
our  farm  famlUes  are  well  on  their  way  to 
parity  of  Income  opportunity  with  their 
uilian  neighbors — a  development  which,  m 
turn.  Improves  the  tone  of  the  total  economy. 
Important  as  it  is  Internally,  this  produc- 
tion miracle  Is  even  more  vlt«a  this  year 

and  In  the  years  ahead--as  an  export  Item 
while  the  world  accelerates  mobilization  for 

an   all-out  war  on   malnutrition,   himger 

even  famine — In  Its  widespread  food-deficit 
sectors. 

We  have  the  knowledge  accumulated 
through  research  and  Its  application,  we 
have  the  experience  In  r/rassroote  ediKJa- 
tlonal  programs,  and  we  have  the  food — aU 
the  weapons  essential  for  leadership  in  help- 
ing leas  developed   nations  help  themselves 

achieve  the  ability  to  grow — and  to  buy 

enough  food  for  their  families. 

This  is  a  task  that  has  captured  the  hearts 
and  the  Imaginations  of  our  people.  It  was 
blueprinted  by  President  Johnson  In  his  In- 
spiring— yet  studied  and  realistic — food-for- 
freedom  message  to  the  Congress.  And^now 
legislation  In  support  of  the  food-for-freed(xn 
program  Is  being  hammered  out  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  the  fighting 
front — and  the  farm  front — of  South  Viet- 
nam. I  saw  efforts  to  protect  freedom,  and 
to  produce  food,  going  on  side  by  side.  Ag- 
ricxilture  Is  the  key  to  freedom's  victory  In 
Vietnam.  Fertilizer  is  Just  as  important  as 
bullets  In  the  winning  of  that  war. 

We  must  fight  in  Vietnam.  And  we  shall 
flght  untU  its  people  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine In  their  own  way  the  type  of  gov- 
ernment under  which  they  shall  work  and 
live.  Yet.  military  wars  come  to  an  end. 
The  batUe  against  malnutrition,  hunger,  and 
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related  mental  and  physical  health  hazards 
Is  endless — new  victory  Is  demanded  every 
year. 

There  can  b*  no  great  love  of  country, 
nor  firm  loyalty  to  its  ttistltutlons.  In  a 
human  heart  that  beats  above  an  always- 
empty  stomach. 

There  can  be  no  genuine  economic  growth 
future  In  a  nation  overpopuj^ted  with  chil- 
dren whose  bodies  are  thinned,  eyea  glazed, 
mlnda  dulled  by  malnutrition.  And  even 
though  there  are — at  least  In  the  Judgment 
of  those  not  their  parents — too  many  of 
them,  these  children  are  in  our  world,  now. 
and  the  world  must,  as  Pope  Paul  pleaded, 
find  them  a  place  at  the  table.  Population 
control  cannot  be  retroactive. 

We  can  and  we  shall  use  our  food,  or  pro- 
ductive resources,  and  our  know-how  to  help 
the  farm  families  and  the  agribusiness  struc- 
tures in  those  developing  nations  where  pro- 
duction Is  now  losing  the  race  with  need. 
But  our  food  can  only  support — not  sub- 
stitute for — their  own  efforts. 

A  successful  war  against  hunger  and  want 
has  Its  roots  In  research  and  education.  Un- 
less our  food  supports  research  and  educa- 
tion aimed  at  making  the  agricultures  of 
developing  Nations  grow  and  support  their 
total  economic  development,  history  will 
rule  It  wasted. 

The  Indian  boy  who  eats  American  wheat 
today  still  must  eat  10  years  from  now — and 
provide  food,  at  that  time,  for  his  own 
children. 

Over  a  span  of  a  hundred  years,  agricul- 
tural research  has  asked  many  questions,  an- 
swered many,  and  in  the  process  has  raised 
more  questions  demanding  more  answers, 
because  that  is  the  inevitable — eind  usually 
dMlrable — result  of  the  research  cycle.  Now 
these  questions  must  be  asked,  and  answered. 
In  Increasing  volume  around  the  world  If 
It  is  to  adequately  feed  Itself — asked  and 
answered  not  only  by  the  scholars  and  scien- 
tists of  agriculture,  but  of  the  entire  research 
and  education  structure  of  our  society. 

During  the  past  quarter  hour  I  have  de- 
scribed the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
agency  of  many  mlsbions. 

We  are  a  production  Instnunent,  an  eco- 
nomic innovator  and  stabilizer,  a  custodian 
of  publicly  owned  natural  resources  and  a 
cooperative  planner  In  tboee  privately 
owned. 

We  are  a  teacher,  a  communications  media, 
a  regulatory  system,  a  welfare  unit,  a  nxnl 
development  promoter,  an  arm  of  foreign 
policy  Implementation. 

But  we  are  not  an  Island.  We  are  a  part 
of  the  main.  And  in  relationship  to  every 
area  of  science  and  edu<*atlon  we  are  de- 
pendent— and  seek   to  be  dependable. 

That's  exactly  why  we  asked  Dr.  Seltz  and 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  to  help  us 
bring  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
science  community  to  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time. 

And  that's  why,  as  I  enter  and  leave  the 
AdnUnlstratlon  Building  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  each  day,  I  see  exhibits  tn 
the  patio  not  only  of  research  covering  food 
and  fiber,  but  exhibits  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers related  to  building  that  will  some  day 
be  constructed  on  the  moon,  and  exhibits  of 
the  Bureau  of  Ships  related  to  making  sub- 
marines of  glass. 

Within  USDA  Itself  the  competition  for 
men  and  women  and  dollars  In  the  various 
units  of  research  Is  rugged,  and  fixing  priori- 
ties In  assignments  and  objectives  Isn't  easy. 
Reconciliation,  cooperation,  coordination — 
meshing  the  parts  to  end  up  with  a  mean- 
ingful whole — demand  much  of  each  of  us 
at  the  Department's  policymaking  level. 

This  Intradepartment  situation  la  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  range  of  Oovemment- 
sponsored  research  and  development.  It  la 
mandatory,  In  the  public  interest,  that  we 
constantly  develop  new  bases  for  coordination 
of  research  and  the  pooling  of  knowledge 
among     Federal     agenclee     and.     hopefully. 


among  other  Oovemment  and  private  agen- 
cies as  welL 

If  this  sympoelum  achieves  nothing  more 
than  a  demonstration  of  the  Department  ol 
Agriculture's  appreciation  foe  the  strength 
that  lies  In  the  creation  of  broadened  un- 
derstanding, and  the  promotion  of  concerted 
endeavor,  we  shall  consider  It  most  worth- 
while. 

We  are  anxious  to  earn,  and  to  hold,  full 
partnership  In  the  basic  and  applied  research 
community  so  that  we  may  contribute  to  It — 
receive  from  it— with  the  purpose  of  moving 
more  quickly  toward  the  goal  aU  of  us  share; 
improving  opportunities  for  all  people,  every- 
where, to  achieve  maximum  quality  In  every 
facet  of  their  lives. 


Soccest   Caps  6   Moatht   Operations   of 
Yoath  Job  Information  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  noaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  primary  aims  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration's war  on  poverty  is  helping  to 
bring  together  jobs  and  unemployed 
young  people. 

The  Bridgeport.  Corm..  Telegram  in  Its 
February  21  edition  contained  an  in- 
teresting story  about  the  success  so  far 
of  the  Youth  Employment  Information 
Center,  designed  primarily  to  help  young 
people  find  jobs  or  continue  their  educa- 
tion. I  commend  It  to  my  colleagties. 
Success  Caps  6  liotrma  Opisations  of 
Youth   Job   Information   Ckntxr 

The  Youth  Employment  Information  Cen- 
ter of  1378  Stratford  Avenue,  which  Is  de- 
signed prtmarUy  to  help  young  people  find 
Jobs  or  continue  their  education,  has  been 
successful  In  Its  first  8  months  of  oi>eratlon, 
according  to  an  appraisal  Issued  by  the  cen- 
ter. 

OPCND>     LAST    JULY 

The  center,  operated  by  the  Chessmen 
Foundation.  Inc..  began  Its  work  July  1.  1065, 
financed  by  a  $29,680  Federal  grant  for  this 
fiscal  year.  The  grant  was  obtained  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Center  expenses  for  the  first  6  months 
were  •12,939.  Including  $10,547  for  personnel, 
•5  for  travel.  $655  for  rent.  $231  for  supplies, 
•  1,284  for  equipment  and  9215  for  other  ex- 
penses, according  to  the  center's  appraisal. 

Paul  Mendes.  center  administrator,  said 
the  center's  six  full-time.  saTarled  staff  mem- 
bers earned  a  total  of  only  •10347  during  the 
first  6  months  of  operation  "because  this  la' 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  we  felt  tixfi 
salaries  should  be  low."  v 

RKTKSS     CLlXM'rS 

The  center  does  not  find  Jobs  for  people  or 
provide  them  with  further  education,  but 
refers  Its  clients  to  organizations  that  might 
be  able  to  provide  these  services. 

Of  the  648  persons  assisted  by  the  center 
during  Its  first  6  months  of  operation.  114 
were  referred  to  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  170  to  the  Connecticut  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and  other  similar  servlcea, 
46  to  testing  centers,  five  to  counseling  agen- 
cies. 30  to  organizations  which  provide  schol- 
arship and  educational  information.  Other 
cases  are  pending. 

The  center  tries  to  aid  those  seeking  as- 
sistance by: 

Obtaining  information  on  application  for 
Job  retraining  and  apprentice  programs. 

Discovering  the  availability  of  scholarship 
grants  and  loans. 


Securing  free  tutoring  service  informa- 
tion. 

Learning  of  youth  fellowship  and  recrea- 
tional programs. 

Determining  where  orientation  and  guid- 
ance in  domestic  and  educational  affairs  la 
avaUable. 

Contacting  and  advising  dropouts  on  the 
advantage  of  continued  schooling. 

Securing  current  Information  on  employ- 
ment opportunities  on  Government  studies, 
surveys,  and  other  beneficial  Information. 

A  knowledge  of  pertinent  laws  pertaining 
to  housing,  employment,  to  promote  better 
living  standards  among  the  underprivileged. 

Most  of  those  seeking  asslsUince  at  the 
center  are  Negro  and  most  are  residents  of 
the  East  End.  Mr.  Mendes  said,  however, 
that  center  services  are  avaUable  to  aU  resi- 
dents of  the  Bridgeport  area. 

He  said  persons  in  need  of  assistance  leam 
of  the  center  through  word  of  mouth,  from 
similar  agencies  In  the  area,  and  through  di- 
rect contact  with  center  staff  members  who 
are  In  the  field  dally. 

Speaking  of  the  center's  early  successes,  an 
appraisal  released  by  the  center  said: 

"Since  the  Inception  of  the  Youth  Employ- 
ment Information  Center  as  an  informational 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large  and  Its  youth  In  particular,  much  has 
been  accomplished  and  much  Is  still  to  be 
gained. 

"GOALS    SECUSEO 

"The  goals  that  the  •  •  •  center  has  set 
for  Itself  iiave  been  secured  for  the  most 
part.  Although  In  some  areas  we  have  not 
accomplished  as  much  as  we  would  like,  we 
feel  that  the  Importance  of  the  project  such 
as  ours  has  been  realized  and  finally  accepted. 

"Our  task  la  a  large  one,  but  we  have  ac- 
cepted It  as  being  our  obligation  to  the 
Bridgeport  community. 

"Our  goals  are  many — helping  young  peo- 
ple, as  completely  as  possible,  to  become 
trained  self-supporting  taxpaylng  citizens  of 
our  community  and  to  live  with  their  fellow- 
man,  to  develop  educational  programs  aimed 
at  specific  skills  required  for  currently  avail- 
able Job*,  and  develop  job  opportunities, 
where  there  are  needs  for  a  variety  of  non- 
professional and  technical  skills." 

A    JOINT    PBOJKCT 

Recently,  the  center  and  the  Bridgeport 
Bonrd  of  Education  Joined  In  a  work-study 
program.  Youths  Involved  In  the  program 
participate  for  3  hours  a  day,  5  days  a  week. 
The  program  offers  expanded  counseling  serv- 
ices and  more  direct  supervision. 

The  program  is  called  Bridgeport  rehabili- 
tation involving  disadvantaged  gaining  em- 
ployment stabUlty  (BRIDOES) ,  Chessman 
Foundation,  Inc.  The  committee  working 
with  the  program  Includes  Robert  Ashklns. 
John  Bnizas.  B.  P.  Bullard  IV,  the  Reverend 
Louis  A.  Deprofrto,  George  Deeb,  Joseph  Do- 
lan.  Dr.  Paul  Lane,  Saul  Schlne,  Mrs.  Philip 
Smith.  Charles  Tls^e.  Mrs.  Sylvia  Trachten- 
berg,  Fred  Robinson,  Mr.  Mendes,  and  Aubyn 

'  Lewis. 

f  Center  staff  members,  beside  Mr.  Mendes, 
Include  Aubyn  Lewis,  youth  adviser:  Fred 
Robinson,  work-study  coordinator;  Richard 
Johnson,  coordinator-Interviewer;  Mrs.  Marie 
Lee,  coordinator-Interviewer;  and  Darcy  Sanz, 
clerk. 
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Some  Rather  Startling  Figures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    KXW    TORR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  citing  Al 
Smith's  recommendation  that  we  look  at 
the  record,  Joseph  Alsop  has  put  together 


some  startling  statistics  on  the  war  In 
Vietnam  and  has  made  some  very  cogent 
comments  about  them. 

Mr.  Alsop's  article  appeared  In  the 
March  9.  1966,  edition  of  the  New  Yoi* 
Herald  Tribune  and  follows: 

Some  Rathkr  Staktlino  F^gubes 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington. — Some  pretty  peculiar  re- 
porting from  Vietnam  plus  a  lot  of  flabby 
thinking  here  in  Washington  have  combined 
to  produce  a  mood  of  defeatism  In  many 
quarters  In  this  city.  Hence  It  Is  high  time 
to  have  the  look  at  the  record  that  Al  Smith 
always  used  to  recommend. 

First,  a  short  preface  is  needed.  At  Hono- 
lulu, General  Westmoreland  told  President 
Johnson  that  he  could  not  expect  to  see  the 
full  effects  of  his  initial  troop  commitment 
of  200.000  men  unUl  the  end  of  March  at 
the  earliest.  For  logistical  and  other  rea- 
sons, there  Ls  a  long  lag  between  an  outfit's 
assignment  to  Vietnam  and  that  outfit's 
maxlmi&i  Impact  on  the  enemy. 

If  all  goes  well,  therefore,  the  figures  that 
tell  what  has  been  accomplished  since  the 
new  year  somewhat  underrepresent  what  can 
be  occompllshed  later.  None  the  less,  IX  you 
cumulate  all  the  announcements  of  General 
Westmoreland's  headquarters — of  a  Vletcong 
battalion  put  out  of  action  here,  and  a  few 
hundred  of  the  enemy  killed  there,  and  some 
prisoners  taken  in  another  place — you  get 
rather  startling  results. 

Briefly,  between  the  new  year  and  the  end 
of  the  flrst  week  of  March,  the  body  count 
of  enemy  dead  abandoned  on  the  field  of 
battle  totaled  7,615.  In  the  same  period, 
American  and  allied  troops  took  1,143  enemy 
prisoners  of  war.  And  more  than  1,600  of  the 
enemy  also  defected  on  the  battlefield,  to  be 
added  to  the  prisoner-of-war  total. 

There  are  several  things  to  be  said  about 
these  figures.  To  begin  with,  they  reveal 
a  truly  astonishing  transformation  of  the 
war.  Hardly  more  than  18  months  ago,  Vlet- 
cong and  North  Vietnamese  battlefield  disci- 
pline was  still  so  excellent  that  a  single  aban- 
doned corpse,  or  just  one  defector  or  one 
prisoner,  was  a  genuine  cause  for  celebration. 
To  those  who  saw  the  war  at  that  time,  the 
present  results  are  hardly  credible. 

A  persistent  attack  on  the  credibility  of 
these  results  Is  indeed  one  of  the  forms  that 
the  above-mentioned  peculiar  reporting  fre- 
quently takes.  It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  any 
body  count  made  in  running  combat  is  likely 
to  contain  some  duplication.  A  reasonable 
margin  of  error  Is  10  to  30  percent. 

But  unless  you  assume  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can officers  In  Vietnam  are  engaged  in  a  vast 
conspiracy  of  mendacity,  that  la  the  out- 
side margin.  Any  such  error  is  certainly 
compensated,  however,  and  compensated 
many  times  over,  by  the  tally  of  the  enemy 
who  are  killed  but  not  counted.  The  old 
battlefield  discipline  still  holds  to  the  extent 
that  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  al- 
ways carry  away  their  dead  when  they  can. 
Thus,  the  body  count  can  hardly  include 
more  than  60  percent  or  so  of  the  enemy 
killed  In  action  or  by  air  attacks. 

In  addition,  the  enemy  undoubtedly  loses 
a  rockbottom  minimum  of  two  men  severely 
wounded  for  every  man  killed.  When  you 
work  the  figures,  therefore,  you  find  that 
the  total  enemy  losses  of  all  kinds,  from 
January  1  through  March  7,  mtist  be  num- 
bered quite  literally  In  the  tens  of  thou- 
•ands.  After  ample  aUowance  for  the  In- 
clusion of  wretched  press-ganged  porter* 
among  the  casualties,  it  can  therefore  be 
seen  that  the  enemy's  regular  and  guerrilla 
forces  have  been  getUng  a  cruelly  hard 
going-over. 

In  Asia,  more  than  anywhere  else  In  the 
world,  the  rule  holds  that  nothing  succeed* 
Hq^  success  and  nothing  faUs  like  failure 
Thus,  signs  of  trouble  In  the  Vletcong  rear 


areas  ought  to  accompany  su(A  Vletcong  re- 
verses as  those  now  indicated.  These  signs 
are  duly  appearing  on  schedule. 

The  most  Important  sign  to  date  is  an 
article  recently  published  In  Tien  Phong,  an 
official  journal  of  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Party.  As  the  article  was  then  broadcast 
on  the  Vlecong  clandestine  radio.  It  was  in 
fact  Intended  as  general  guidance  for  all 
cadres.  It  strongly  confirmed  earlier  Interro- 
gation results,  which  have  been  denigrated 
by  the  same  persons  who  dejilgrate  our 
troops'  successes  in  battle. 

Detailed  analysis  of  the  Communist  gob- 
bledygook  would  require  another  long  re- 
port. It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  article 
warns  of  greater  difficulties,  confusion 
(meaning  defeatism)  among  the  cadres  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  precious  experience  of 
the  time  when  the  Vletcong  was  winning. 
It  also  reveals  very  bad  trouble  In  the  Vlet- 
cong villages,  and  real  Vletcong  alarm  over 
the  great  refugee  movement  of  "people  with 
their  paddy,"  which,  of  course.  Impairs  the 
Vletcong  food  base. 

In  sum,  we  are  by  no  means  winning  the 
war  OS  yet.  In  order  to  coimter  the  effects 
of  the  massive,  additional  Invasion  from 
North  Vietnam.  General  WestmcM-eland  will 
certainly  need  many  more  men.  But  the 
proof  Is  clear  that  Westmoreland's  strategy 
la  already  working  better  than  anyone  ooiUd 
have  hoped.  And  If  we  are  not  winning,  the 
Vletcong  Is  at  least  beginning  to  be  appre- 
hensive about  losing. 


Additional  District  and  Circuit  Jadgei 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (S.  1666)  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  addlUooal  circuit 
and  district  judges,  and  for  other  purpoeee, 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  I  would  like  to  note  with  my 
approval  the  imminent  passage  of  s 
much  needed  and  long  awaited  bill  S 
1666. 

As  a  direct  result  of  this  bill  the  law's 
delay  will  be  alleviated  to  a  great  extent, 
especially  in  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia. At  the  present  time,  my  State  Is 
divided  into  two  judicial  districts,  north- 
em  and  southern.  Upon  enactment  of 
this  biU  two  new  districts  will  be  created, 
an  eastern  district  and  a  central  district! 
The  two  districts  presently  In  existence 
have  been  called  upon  to  service  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  State.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  population  of  (Cali- 
fornia will  increase  by  almost  50  percent 
between  the  1960  census  and  1970  from 
15,717.204  to  22,075,000.  It  would  be  be- 
laboring the  obvious  to  say  any  more 
than  that  these  two  new  districts  are 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  people  of  my 
State. 


A1331 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  ordinary 
tort  action  to  see  In  which  manner  delay 
can  work  injustice.  A  man  is  seriously 
Injured  in  an  accident  and  he  is  the  sole 
supporter  of  his  family.  He  cannot  af- 
ford to  wait  a  month  for  a  settlement, 
much  less  a  year  or  more.  Consequently! 
in  order  to  provide  for  his  family  in  at 
least  some  degree,  he  will  settle  with  the 
defendant  in  the  acUon  for  a  sum  far 
below  that  which  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  from  a  jury  trial. 

The  law's  delay  can  also  work  for  the 
defendant  and  against  the  plaintiff. 
Often  the  debtor  will  rely  on  the  long 
delay  between  the  filing  of  a  complaint 
and  the  trial  to  force  the  creditor  to 
settle  for  a  smaller  sum  than  that  to 
which  he  is  rightfully  entitled.  Exam- 
ples such  as  this  are  too  numerous  to 
enumerate  but  they  all  revolve  about  one 
basic  need — the  need  for  more  judges 
and  more  facilities. 

We  have  today  taken  a  giant  step  for- 
ward in  providing  truly  equal  justice  and 
in  making  our  courts  accessible  to  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  Our  Nation  Is  a 
nation  founded  on  laws  and  governed  by 
laws  and  if  the  law  forums  become  un- 
available to  the  average  citizen,  then  the 
concept  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded  becomes  meaningless  and  words, 
not  deeds,  form  our  substance. 

In  these  times  of  national  and  Interna- 
tional unrest  and  uncertainty  It  is  one 
of  our  primary  duties  to  provide  this 
country  with  a  judiciary  that  Is  second 
to  none  and  one  that  stands  as  an  ideal 
toward  which  others  may  strive.  Quan- 
tity certainly  does  not  assure  quality, 
and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  We  may,  though, 
assert  with  certainty  that  whenever  the 
number  of  judges  Is  imequal  to  the  task 
of  administering,  then  quality  must  be 
compromised  and  any  talk  of  justice  must 
be  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
l>al. 

Today  we  are  giving  substance  to  our 
ideal  of  justice  for  all.  Let  us  not  neglect 
this  Ideal  again. 


All  of  us  are  familiar,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  with  the  burgeoning  caseload 
with  which  judges  throughout  this  coun- 
try are  faced,  and  Justice  cannot  be 
served  where  delay,  or  the  threat  of  de- 
lay, can  cause  unfair  settlement  of 
honest  claims. 


United  States  Warned  of  Financial  Danger 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OF   OKEOON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  21, 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  at  reports  that  an 
effort  will  be  made  in  the  near  future  to 
lift  the  historic  interest  ceiling  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, the  most  dangerous  move  that 
could  be  made  would  be  to  encourage 
further  Increases  In  the  mounting  cost  of 
money. 

The  present  statutory  celling  has 
served  as  a  stabilizer  in  good  times  and 
bad,  through  peace  and  war,  and 
throughout  the  current  period  of  un- 
precedented economic  growth. 

The  measure  of  concern  being  ex- 
pressed by  leading  economists  in  the  Na- 
tion over  toe  prospect  for  higher  in- 
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terest  costs  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.  The  follow- 
ing article  by  David  R.  Francis  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  expresses  a 
cross  section  of  that  concern. 
Unttkd  Statss  WAaNZD  or  Financiai.  Dangxs 
(By  D*Tld  R.  PrftncU) 

Nbw  Tomc. — The  Nation  atancu  en  th« 
brink  of  a  flnanclal  crUls.  ThU  la  tbe  Tlew 
of  a  number  of  prominent  econotnlata. 

It  should  be  underatood  theae  men  arent 
•peaking  of  a  severe  market  crash  or  deprea- 
ilan.  But  they  do  see  potential  dlalocatlooa 
in  WaU  Street. 

Saya  Robert  V.  Rooaa,  farmer  under-secre. 
tary  for  monetary  affairs:  "Interest  rates  are 
getting  dangerously  high.  They  are  creat- 
ing strains  within  the  whole  financial 
structure. 

"If  they  go  much  higher,  they  will  be 
dangerously  disruptive." 

Comments  Prof.  Oabrlel  T.  Kerekes,  econo- 
mist for  a  prominent  brokerage  house.  Oood- 
body  ft  Co.:  "If  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
really  tightens  up  money,  a  wave  of  bank- 
ruptcies would  hit  this  country. 

"It  would  include  a  few  banks." 

Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  former  chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  also 
concerned.  He  urges  the  "Fed"  not  to  over- 
reetrmln  the  growth  in  the  money  supply. 
He  wants  only  "moderate  restriction." 

WAUnNO   SIGNALS 

The  prominent  economist  points  to  the 
present  "severe  disruption"  of  the  botxd 
market  and  the  decline  In  the  stock  market 
as  warning  signals. 

Some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  bankers  are 
also  known  to  be  privately  worried. 

kfoet  of  the  concern  is  related  to  the  high 
demand  for  credit  in  the  Nation's  money 
market.  It  threatens  to  push  interest  rates 
even  higher  than  present  skj^scraper   rates. 

One  sign  of  the  trend:  A  group  of  New 
York  banks  this  week  raised  the  interest 
on  special  "savings  certificates"  to  5  per- 
cent. 

BCr.  Rooea  sees  signs  of  what  economists 
call  the  "Rooea  paradox."  Speculating  on 
higher  rates,  lenders  hold  off  on  making 
loans,  and  borrowers  rush  to  borrow  ahead 
of  need.  This  forces  up  interest  rates  more 
rapidly  than  a  normal  demand-supply  rela- 
tionship would  ]\iBtlfy. 

On  top  of  this,  he  notes,  there  Is  the  an. 
tldpated  sale  of  financial  assets  by  the  Fed. 
eral  Oovenunent.  A  goal  of  $4.5  billion  has 
been  set  for  fiscal  1987. 


KMOaMOUS    OnfAND 

a   nice   principle,   to 


"This  U  a  nice  principle,  to  get  these 
»ta  back  to  private  hands — that  Is.  fine 
when  the  private  aector  Isn't  all  choked  up." 

At  the  moment  the  demand  of  corporations 
and  municipalities  on  the  money  market  are 
enormous.  "Already  excessive."  Mr.  Roosa 
held. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  central  bank 
should  not  attempt  to  supply  the  commercial 
banks  with  sufficient  funds  to  keep  Interest 
lates  stable.  Mr.  Rooea  says.  Such  an  effort 
would  be  Inflaitlonary.  Instead,  the  Oovem- 
ment's  actions  should  be  aimed  at  cutting 
the  demand  for  credit. 

Last  year,  he  noted,  the  Fed  pennltted 
commercial  banks  to  expand  their  loans  and 
Investments  by  a  gigantic  937   bUUon. 

"The  way  we  have  to  keep  the  capital 
markets  from  being  overburdened  Is  to  switch 
to  the  other  side  of  the  useful  two- pronged 
fork — the  fiscal  side." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Roosa  urged  a  boost 
In  taxes. 

He  continued.  "^  you  do  rely  only  on  tbs 
Fed,  you  wUl  have  a  continuing  (tzpward) 
erosion  of  Interest  rates  that  will  have  a  dt»- 
turbtng  Impaot." 


AFPRCHENSION    NOTCD 

"Right  now  the  cause  of  these  high  rates 
Is  market  apprenslon  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's action.  It  Is  not  any  additional 
restraint  applied  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem." 

Hi.  Roosa  suggested  that  after  a  seasonal 
strain  on  the  m<Hiey  market  Is  over  about 
mld-April.  Congress  pass  a  "Vietnam  tax  sur- 
charge" giving  the  President  power  to  raise 
both  corporate  and  Individual  Income  taxes 
by  5  percent  to  10  percent  (In  total  revenues, 
not  the  tax  rate ) . 

"We  ought  to  be  thinking  right  now  about 
the  tax  change  that  ought  to  be  made  by  the 
middle  of  the  year." 

As  proposed  by  Mr.  Roosa.  Congress  would 
set  the  amount  of  the  boost  but  leave  the 
withholding  rate  and  effective  date  up  to 
the  President.  The  President  would  exercise 
this  discretion  according  to  the  economic 
situation. 

The  authority  would  expire  after  a  year. 

"This  Is  a  real  opportunity  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  fiscal  flexibil- 
ity." said  Mr.  Rooea. 

As  explained  by  Dr  Kerekes.  the  danger 
of  financial  disruption  lies  clilefly  In  the 
liquidity  ;poaltlon  of  the  Nation's  banks. 
They  have  some  70  percent  of  their  funds 
Invested  In  loans  today,  as  compared  with 
10  percent  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Their  supply  of  easily  sold  Treasury  bills 
and  bonds  Is  correspondingly  limited. 

More  bank  money  is  invested  In  mortgages. 
These  are  aJso  less  liquid. 

On  the  supply  side,  banks  are  relying  heav- 
ily on  certificates  of  deposit.  These  may  be 
less  easy  to  sell  as  corporations  find  their 
own  cash  positions  squeezed. 

The  result  could  be  financial  stress. 

"I  would  rather  see  more  Inflation  than 
see  these  financial  dislocations."  says  Dr. 
Kerekes.  "Price  stability  Is  desirable,  but 
we  have  made  a  fetish  out  of  It." 

TAX   BOOST   OPPOSKO 

Dr.  Kerekes  disapproves  of  a  tax  increase. 
He  believes  tighter  money  would  disrupt  the 
money  market. 

And  he  reckons  the  benefits  of  economic 
boom — Its  creation  of  prosperity.  Its  damp- 
ening of  the  clvll-rlghts  problem  by  provid- 
ing Jobs.  Its  capital  renewal — compensate  for 
some  Inflation. 

"If  we  throw  too  much  burden  on  mone- 
tary  policy,  we  could  have  a  modem  version 
of  the  cross  of  gold."  be  said.  He  referred 
to  a  famous  slogan  by  William  Jennings 
Bryan  when  he  fought  unsuccessfully  for 
the  Presidency  against  William  McKlnley, 
who  upheld  the  gold  standard. 

Thus,  although  these  economists  agree  on 
the  danger  of  financial  disruption,  they  di- 
verge on  the  bttSL  tools  to  avert  such  dls- 
location. 


Medicare  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

OP  noanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  posl- 
tloo  of  the  Republican  minority  has  been 
one  of  constructive  criticism  noi  blind 

OITPOSltlOIl. 

We  hav«  made  the  point  again  and 
again  that  our  party  Is  not  so  much  In 
opposition  to  some  of  the  administration 
legislation  as  much  as  it  Is  appalled  by 
the  carrying  oat  ot  tk. 


We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  It  Is  a 
terrible  waste  of  the  taxpayer's  money 
to  pile  new  program  on  top  of  new  pro- 
gram before  the  old  ones  have  been  able 
to  get  off  to  a  satisfactory  start. 

A  good  example  of  this  was  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Job  Corps  part  of  the  poverty 
war  before  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
had  a  chance  to  get  underway. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  lack  of 
preparation  and  planning  for  a  new  pro- 
gram Is  the  health  Insurance  portion  of 
the  social  security  amendments.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact  after  the  elections 
of  1964  that  there  would  be  a  medicare 
bill.  The  provisions  of  that  bill  passed 
last  year  do  not  take  effect  until  July  1 
of  this  year. 

These  has  been  better  than  a  year  and 
a  half  to  organize  to  cknry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  and  yet  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration Is  wholly  unprepared  to  do 
this. 

A  good  description  of  the  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  preparation  Is  found  in  the  "In- 
side Report"  column  by  Roland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak,  published  in  the 
Washlntrton  Post  of  March  3,  1966.  I 
commend  this  article,  which  follows,  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Inside  Rcpobt:   Mkdicarz  Crisis 
(By   Rowland    Evans  and   Robert   Novak) 

The  medicare  program,  passed  last  year 
amid  much  self-congratulation  by  Demo- 
cratic politicians,  is  posing  the  Johnson 
administration  with  a  full-sized  election- 
year  crisis  beginning  July  1. 

That's  when  the  program  of  medical  bene- 
fits for  the  aged  begins.  This  new  Federal 
health  care  will  markedly  increase  the  de- 
mand among  persons  who  previously 
couldnt  afford  it.  But  they  will  come  face 
to  face  with  drastic  shortages  in  every  field 
of  medicine.  jf 

Even  before  medicare,  big-city  hoepitals 
are  Jammed  close  to  capacity,  and  the  na- 
tional occupancy  rate  is  close  to  90  percent. 
Naturally,  then,  there  won't  be  nearly 
enough  beds  to  handle  the  demand  from  19 
million  cdd  people  who  become  eligible  for 
hospital  care  under  the  pride  and  Joy  of 
the  Democratic  Party's  welfare  program. 

But  that's  only  the  beginning  of  the 
crisis.  The  medicare  law  provides  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  medical  service  for  persons 
65  or  older.  Every  one  of  these  services — 
including  doctors'  services — suffers  from 
serious  shortages. 

Administration  officials  carefully  explain 
that  the  new  law  does  not  guarantee  hos- 
pital, diagnostic;  out-patient,  nursing-home 
or  home  nursing  care.  It  simply  guarantees 
partial  payment  of  the  bill  by  Uncle  Sam. 

But  that  explanation  may  not  sit  well 
with  people  who  suddenly  become  eligible 
for  treatment  they  could  never  afford  be- 
fore, and  then  find  the  treatment  Isnt  al- 
lowable because  of  lack  of  space,  doctors, 
nurses  or  technicians. 

Much  more  likely,  they  will  blame  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  that  means  the  John- 
son administration.  Some  politicians,  in 
fact,  see  this  as  a  major  "sleeper"  Issue  in 
the  congressional  elections. 

Regardless  of  how  they  voted  on  medicare. 
Republicans  can  blame  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration for  not  being  ready  to  handle  the 
huge  Influx  of  aging  citizens  eligible  for  the 
new  beneflts. 

In  Oklahoma,  for  example,  a  recent  con- 
ference of  medical  experts  met  in  Oklahoma 
City  to  take  an  inventory  of  what  wUl  be 
ne«^ed  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  medi- 
care. 
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The  Oklahoma  survey  which  la  being  du- 
plicated In  most  other  States,  disclosed  a 
shortage  of  qualified  medical  personnel  that 
cannot  possibly  be  met  for  at  least  10  years — 
no  matter  how  many  Federal  aid  laws  are 
passed. 

They  also  discovered  that  the  4.000  regis- 
tered nurses  now  In  Oklahoma  must  be  dou- 
bled to  meet  the  minimum  standard  of  163 
for  each  l(X),0O0  population.  They  found 
only  35  qualifled  home-nursing  experts  in 
the  whole  State  to  deal  with  a  signlflcant 
provision  of  the  law  offering  a  discharged 
hospital  patient  up  to  100  home-service  calls 
a  year — a  relatively  new  technique  designed 
to  cut  down  on  hospitalization. 

Oklahoma  is  not  alone.  According  to  ad-j 
minl.'itratlon  estimates,  it  will  take  10  years 
to  develop  this  home-service  call  system  to 
an  extent  necessary  to  meet  demand.  But 
it's  supposed  to  be  available  to  everybody 
who  pays  the  extra  $3-a-month  premium 
for  nonhospltal  care.  When  they  find  they 
can't  get  the  home-service  cSre,  they  are  apt 
to  be  boiling  mad. 

The  Labor  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
brought  health  specialists  from  all  over  the 
country  to  a  meeting  in  Washington  2  weeks 
ago.  It  was  a  meeting  notable  for  candor 
and  the  harshest  kind  of  realism. 

Wilbur  Cohen,  the  resourceful  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
put  the  problem  starkly:  "Every  day  we  are 
finding  that  you  can't  by  directive  start  a 
program  overnight,  because  of  shortage  of 
health  manpower."  Cohen  conceded  that 
"more  and  more  difficulty  will  be  en- 
countered" In  implementing  the  Great  So- 
ciety because  of  this  shortage. 

Admittedly,  there  may  have  been  little  the 
Johnson  administration  could  do  to  fill  the 
present  need  of  500,000  health  workers  (far 
greater  than  the  Nation  training  capacity) 
before  the  passage  of  medicare. 

But  old  people  who  have  to  stand  in  line 
for  weeks  or  months  waiting  their  turn  for 
what  they've  been  promised  are  not  likely 
to  be  mollified  by  this  argument — no  more 
than  the  angry  American  voters  who  couldn't 
get  meat  in  1946.  The  Republicans  took 
over  Congress  in  the  election  that  fall.  Even 
something  of  smaller  dimension  ought  to 
worry  the  Democrats  sick. 
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Brooklyn'*  Challenge  for  the  Future 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OP   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  Norman  Gessley,  vice  president 
of  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  for  Long 
Island  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Brook- 
lyn on  January  26,  1966: 

Good  afternoon  members  of  the  head 
table  and  members  and  guests  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Brooklyn. 

It's  a  great  pleastire  to  l>e  with  you.  I 
say  that  for  several  reasons. 

For  one  thing,  Rotary  International  Is  one 
of  the  world's  great  service  organizations 
and  It's  a  great  honor  to  address  such  a 
prestigious  group. 

For  another  thing,  101  Willoughby  Street 
has  always  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  i»xiduc- 
tive  partnership  with  this  chapter.  Jus 
Murphy's  and  Bob  Manner's  participation  In 
this  organization  Ulustrates  that  relation- 
ship. 


And  there's  another  reason  Fm  glad  to  be 
here.  I'm  a  fellow  who  likes  surprlsea,  who 
enjoys  the  unexpected.  And  my  presence 
here  today.  If  you  loc*  at  It  the  way  I  do,  is 
pretty  unexpected. 

If  you'd  come  up  to  me  10  years  ago  In 
St.  Louis  or  even  5  years  ago  in  Seattle  and 
said.  "Norm,  on  January  26,  1966,  you  wlU 
address  the  Rotary  Club  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y..  In 
a  hotel  a  few  blocks  up  the  street  from  your 
office,"  I'd  have  told  you  you  were  nuts. 

So,  I'm  surprised  to  find  myself  In 
Brooklyn  and  I  assure  you  it's  the  sort  of 
surprise  I  like.  When  you  Oiink  about  it, 
although,  a  Kansas  fellow  In  Brooklyn  is  not 
nearly  so  hard  to  accept  as  such  once 
permnncnt  Flatbush  fixtures  as  Walter 
O'Mnlley  and  Leo  Durocher  holding  forth 
in  Chavez  Ravine  and  Wrlgley  Field. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  Brooklyn,  about 
some  of  its  problems  and  potential,  and 
about  how  New  York  Telephone  is  planning 
to  do  its  part  to  make  this  borough  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live  and  work.  I  also  want 
to  give  you  a  few  of  my  ideas  about  what  we 
all  need  to  do  to  make  Brooklyn  better. 

First  of  all,  let  me  try  to  describe  Brooklyn 
the  way  I  used  to  think  it  was. 

To  people  In  that  part  of  the  country 
where  I  grew  up,  where  they  have  a  lot  of 
sagebrush  but  no  subways,  Brooklyn  always 
seemed  a  little  unreal.  You  read  about  it  on 
the  sports  page  and  you  rooted  for  the  under- 
dog Dodgers  against  the  Yankees  In  the 
series. 

Later,  if  you  were  in  the  service.  Brooklyn, 
became  more  Ungible.  Every  company  or 
squadron  or  ship  overseas  had  its  Brooklyn- 
ites  aboard.  You  found  it  easy  to  like  them 
Some  became  your  close  friends.  They  were 
genuine  men.  They  were  men  of  good  will 
and.  when  it  counted,  they  were  men  with 
guts. 

And  eventually,  for  me  at  least,  Brooklyn 
became  a  place  you'd  sometimes  catch  a 
glimpse  of  on  your  way  to  an  airport  after 
visiting  In  Manhattan.  SomeUmes  you  read 
In  a  New  York  newspaper— or  even  those  at 
home — that  someone  had  been  mugged  or 
murdered  or  that  young  toughs  had  tangled 
with  knives  and  zip  guns  somewhere  in 
Brooklyn. 

You  developed  ideas  about  the  place  both 
good  and  bad.  Yet  Brooklyn,  for  all  Its 
legend  and  lore,  might  as  well  have  been 
Bombay,  Borneo,  or  Beirut.  It  seemed  that 
different  and  that  distant. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  of  course.  Is  that 
Brooklyn  isn't  nearly  as  exotic  as  Bombay  or 
Borneo  or  Beirut.  It  may  well  be  a  lot  more 
cosmopolitan,  but  it's  also  a  lot  more  fa-" 
miliar.  The  special  Brooklyn  flavor  is  dis- 
tinct, but  her  underpinnings,  her  values  her 
people,  her  problems  and  plans,  are  essen- 
Ually  the  same  as  in  St.  Louis  or  SeatUe  or 
any  other  American  city.  Brooklyn  has  al- 
ways been  known,  in  fact,  as  "the  city  of 
homes"  and  "the  city  of  churches." 

Let  me  tell  you  what  Mr.  Appleton  had  to 
say  about  Brooklyn  in  his  "Dictionary  of 
New  York"  some  86  years  ago. 

Quote:  "Brooklyn  is  the  third  city  In  the 
United  States  In  point  of  population  Un- 
like New  York,  It  is  not  cosmopolitan;  it  has 
none  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  a  great 
city;  on  the  contrary.  In  most  of  Its  aspects 
It  presents  Itself  to  the  beholder  as  a  staid' 
quiet,  overgrown  vUlage.  The  fact  that  it  is 
a  great  dormitory,  where  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  men  doing  business  In  New 
York  sleep  and  keep  their  famUies,  and  that 
few.  If  any,  great  mercantile  Interests  break 
In  upon  this  quiet,  renders  this  aspect  all  the 
more  marked.  As  a  place  of  residence, 
Brooklyn  has  many  advantages.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
water,  and  the  streets  and  avenues  are  wide 
and  for  the  most  part  at  right  angles  with 
each  other,  affording  a  fine  circulation  of  air. 
Rents  are  slightly  lower  than  in  New  York. 
The  air,  however,  is  very  strong,  and  persons 
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with  weak  lungs  or  throat  disease  will  do  well 
to  avoid  Brooklyn,  especially  the  Heights." 

Mr.  Appleton  went  on  to  describe  the 
Heights  Is  a  substantial  and  elegant  neigh- 
borhood and  never  did  explain  why  the  air 
seemed  so  foul.  It  may  have  been  that 
he  was  paying  more  in  Manhattan  for  a  less 
desirable  apartment  than  he  might  have 
had  In  Brooklyn  and  this  was  his  way  of  get- 
ting even. 

That's  how  Brooklyn  used  to  be.  long  be- 
fore the  Dodgers.  But  how  about  Brooklyn 
since  the  Dodgers?  There  are  those  who 
say  that  post-Dodger  Brooklyn  has  gone  to 
pot,  that  when  baseball  left  town,  so  did 
the  strong  spirit  and  drive  that  had  raised 
Brooklyn  to  preeminence..  These  critics 
claim  Brooklj-n  hit  its  peak  somewhere  be- 
tween the  1920's  and  World  War  II  and  has 
been  going  to  seed  ever  since.  You'll  even 
hear  them  say  that  Brooklyn  is  beyond  re- 
pair. 

I  ask  you,  who  are  they  kidding?  Do  they 
want  me  to  believe  that  the  purpose  and 
power  have  been  drained  from  a  community 
with  Brooklyn's  heritage  and  substance?  Or 
that  the  festering  social  ills  focused  in 
a  Bedford-Stuyvesant — and  common  to  every 
big  city  In  America  today — are  enough  to 
make  the  solid  citizenry  of  Brooklyn  throw 
up  its  hands  and  quit? 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  Brooklyn,  1966. 

It  helps  you  have  faith  in  Brooklyn  if  to 
start  with  you  like  people  a  lot — because 
Brooklyn  has  a  lot  of  people.  We  have 
2,«30,000  people  here,  more  than  26  of  the 
States.  If  we  were  a  separate  city  we'd  be 
the  fourth  largest  In  the  United  States. 
When  you  consider  we  were  third  largest  in 
1880,  and  think  of  the  urban  growth  that's 
gone  on  everywhere  since  then,  I'd  say 
Brooklyn  is  certainly  holding  its  own. 

Brooklyn  Is  endowed  with  cultxiral  and 
educational  facilities  unmatched  by  any  city 
of  comparable  size  anywhere.  It's  odd,  In  a 
way.  with  its  bounty  of  museums.  Ubraries 
and  the  like,  that  Brooklyn  should  have  be- 
come so  well  known  for  baseball.  I'm  a 
baseball  fan,  and  I'm  glad  baseball  and  not 
ballet  is  the  national  pastime.  But  the  fact 
is  that  most  of  our  major  cities  are  only 
now  building  the  sort  of  cultural  facilities 
that  Brooklynites  have  been  enjoying  for 
decades. 

Where  else  wUI  you  find  an  array  of  insti- 
tutions to  compare  with  the  Brooklyn  Mu- 
seum and  its  rare  collections  of  oriental, 
Egyptian,  and  primitive  art;  with  the  bo- 
tanic gardens,  whose  cherry  trees  in  the 
spring  are  every  bit  as  bright  as  those  along 
the  Potomac;  with  the  Brooklyn  PubUc  Li- 
brary and  our  children's  museum?  What 
other  hometown  community  has  its  own 
symphony  orchestra,  its  own  grand  opera 
company,  and  an  academy  of  music  like 
Brooklyn's,  where  300  programs  are  given 
in  a  single  year?  What  other  town  can 
match  Brooklyn's  12  college  campuses  and 
variety  of  top  vocational  schools? 

It's  not  sTirprlsing  that  cultural  institu- 
tions have  always  been  such  an  integral  part 
of  Brooklyn.  Our  past  is  liberally  puctuated 
with  creative  people  whose  thoughts  and 
energies  went  Into  the  shaping  of  this  bor- 
ough. Walt  Whitman  used  to  edit  the 
famous  "Brookyln  Eagle"  a  few  blocks  from 
here,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preached  to 
three  thousand  people  every  Sunday  In  Ply- 
mouth Church.  Robert  Fulton  launched  his 
first   steamboat   from   our   waterfront. 

What  many  people  don't  know  is  that 
Brooklyn's  present  residents  are  no  less  illus- 
trious. Truman  Capote,  the  author  of  the 
new  best  seUer,  "In  Cold  Blood."  lives  here, 
and  so  does  the  novelist,  Norman  Mailer' 
Eugene  Black,  former  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  lives  In  Brooklyn,  and  so  does  Jules 
Plfer,  the  famous  cartoonist.  Rod  Steiger 
and  Claire  Bloom,  one  of  the  country's  top 
acting  teams,  live  In  Brooklyn.  So  does  J. 
Victor  Herd,  board  chairman  of  the  Contl- 
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nental  insurance  Cos,  wilUam  Zorach.  tbm 
lnt«na*Uonally  known  aculptor,  and  %  boat 
of  leading  Wall  atreet  banken,  broken,  and 
lawyers. 

Appleton'e  Dlcttonary  at  1880  deacrlbed 
Brooklyn  aa  a  qvUet  town,  untainted  by  oocn- 
merc*  and  industry.  Tbank  goodness  tbat's 
no  longer  true.  It  wouldn't  do  In  tbls  day 
and  age.  Tbe  completion  at  tbe  Brooklyn 
Bridge  In  1883  started  changing  tblngs.  and 
the  Verraxano  Bridge,  with  tbe  world's  larg- 
mX  single  span.  Is  evidence  tbat  83  yean 
later  change  Is  as  constant  as  ever  In  Brook- 
lyn. Brooklyn  has  become  a  major  port 
catering  to  5.000  sblpe  a  year,  and  an  Un- 
portant  center  for  tbe  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery, textiles,  paper  products,  and  chem- 
icals. There  are  some  30.000  retail  stores 
In  ttM  borough,  which  groas  $3  bUUoo  a 
year.  Our  savings  instltutloib  have  accounts 
totaUng  $a  billion. 

All  of  these  facts  and  figures  add  up  to  a 
•olid,  thriving  community  of  creative  and 
productive  people.  Brooklyn  In  1960  la  a 
big  and  diverse  community,  both  In  Indus- 
trial hub  and  an  Inviting  hometown.  And 
New  Tork  Telephone  Is  proud  of  Its  part  In 
the  development  and  progress  of  both  sectors. 
Let  me  dte  some  examples: 

Of  the  45,000  New  York  Telephone  em- 
ployees who  work  In  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  Tork  City,  10.000  of  them  work 
in  Brooklyn.  The  annual  payroll  to  these 
10,000  ts  $M  million.  Taxes  on  our  oper- 
ations last  year  In  this  borough  totaled 
$1130g,000. 

On  an  average  business  day.  some  6>4  mil- 
lion calls  originate  In  this  oommurxlty.  I 
think  it's  also  Interesting  to  note  tbat  Brook- 
lyn has  1.300,000  telephones — more  than  the 
nationa  of  Brazil.  Czechoslovakia,  or  Den- 
mark. 

That  gives  you  some  Idea  of  our  com- 
mercial Impact.  From  the  hometown  point 
of  view  17.000  employees  of  New  York  Tele- 
phone and  other  Bell  System  Companies — 
such  as  Western  Electric,  Bell  Labs,  and 
A.T.  &  T. — live  here.  So  Brooklyn  must  be 
doing  something  right. 

More  Important  than  what  we  are  doing 
now  la  what  we  Intend  to  do  In  Brooklyn. 
Our  construction  program  for  this  year  will 
amoxint  to  (37  million  Including  a  (2<4  mil- 
lion addition  to  tbe  central  office  building  on 
Albemarle  Road  In  Flatbush.  This  unit  will 
bouse  new  switching  eqiilpment  which  wlU 
make  Brooklyn  telephone  service  better  and 
more  versatile  In  19fl«.  New  York  Telephohe 
la  not  among  the  cowardly  when  It  oocnea 
to  betting  on  Brooklyn's  future.  Dodgers 
or  no  Dodgers,  we  like  It  here  and  we  are 
Investing  heavUy  In  this  community's  future. 

In  this  connection.  I  want  to  cite  two 
things  that  have  enabled  us  to  contribute  to 
tbe  continuous  growth  and  Improvement  ot 
Brooklyn. 

X  mentioned  a  moment  ago  that  some 
ITjOM  people  from  several  Bell  System  or- 
gantitlons  live  here.  The  combination  of 
companies  that  comprise  the  Bell  System  Is 
a  primary  reason  New  York  Telephone  pro- 
vides the  world's  best  communications  serv- 
ice.    Let  me  give  you  a  ease  In  point. 

Last  September  we  were  contacted  by  one 
ot  our  larger  custoniers  who  was  moving 
aome  ot  his  activities  from  Manhattan  to 
Brooklyn  and  consolidating  them  in  a  single 
building.  He  asked  what  sort  of  communi- 
cations equipment  we'd  advise.  That  was  on 
September  1. 

W«  made  a  recommendation  and  on  Sep- 
tember 10  the  customer  ordered  a  new  dial 
awltchboard  system  which  Western  Electric 
manufacturers  in  Omaha.  Normally,  wa 
would  have  needed  at  least  3  months  to  do  a 
Job  of  this  size.  But  the  customer's  target 
date  was  Otoober  1 — just  30  days  away. 

New  York  Telephone  worked  hand  In  glove 
with  our  counterparts  from  A.T.  &  T.  and  Bell 
Laboratories.  Western's  manufacturing  peo- 
ple In  Omaha  ruahed  the  Job  to  completion. 


anglneen  flew  In  from  Omaha  with  the  gear, 
and  we  picked  tt  up  at  tbe  airport  the  minute 
It  landed.  At  Western's  dlstrlbutloci  center 
In  Springfield  Oardena,  technicians  worked 
together  around  the  clock  and  on  weekends. 

The  Job,  I'm  happy  to  say,  was  turned 
over  to  the  customer  on  tUne.  We  were  able 
to  do  It  because  we  oould  call  upon  compati- 
ble resources  and  skills  from  all  over  the 
system  on  a  moment's  notice.  Thla  kind  of 
teamwork  Is  multiplied  many  times  every 
day  across  the  Nation  and  Is  often  only  no- 
ticed In  time  of  crisis  such  as  a  hurricane  or 
aome  other  large-scale  disaster. 

A  second  reason  (or  this  community's  high- 
ly sophisticated  telephone  service.  Is  that  New 
York  Telephone  In  recent  years  has  been  able 
to  earn  a  profit  somewhat  closer  to  the  level 
to  which  we  believe  we  are  entitled,  than  was 
the  case  for  a  long  time.  Tbls  has  put  us  in 
a  better  position  to  grow  and  to  serve. 

Everything  I've  said  so  far  has  been  com- 
plimentary, and  every  complimentary  Brook- 
lyn receives,  Brooklyn  earns.  But  I'd  be  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  Brooklyn  also  has 
some  highly  critical  problems.  We  have 
every  problem  Manhattan  has  and  perhaps  a 
few  of  our  own  to  boot. 

Let's  face  It.  we  have  serious  tax,  labor, 
and  land  problems  tbat  discourage  business 
and  Industry  from  locating  or  remaining  here. 

We  do  have  polluted  air  and  waterways 
and  we  have  mountlifg  problems  with  our 
schools.  Increasing  crime  makes  many 
Brooklyn  sidewalks  and  parks  unsafe  to  use. 

We  have  burgeoning  human  problems 
which  are  the  root  of  all  our  other  problems 
and  which  create  enormous  welfare  prob- 
lems. 

But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  we  are  not 
alone  In  our  pains.  Svery  big  city — from 
Los  Angeles  to  Miami  to  Boston — has  the 
same  sort  of  {M-oblems.  Where  we  may  differ 
from  nAiny  large  urban  communities  Is  In  our 
attitude  and  approach  toward  the  problems 
of  change. 

Brooklyn  both  benefits  and  suffers,  I  sup- 
pose, from  Its  proximity  to  Manhattan.  One 
way  we  suffer.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  through  our 
willingness  to  ride  along  on  the  coattails 
of  city  ball,  or  some  Manhattan-oriented 
organization.  Instead  of  shouldering  our  own 
reep>onslbUltlee  for  making  Brooklyn  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work. 

Three  months  ago,  for  example,  25  New 
Tork  City  buslneee,  educational,  and  other 
leaders  formed  the  economic  development 
covindl.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  work  with 
the  dty  administration  to  win  new  business 
and  industry  to  New  York,  and  to  keep  what 
Is  already  here.  Their  purview  is  all  of 
New  York,  not  just  Manhattan.  But  let's 
be  realistic.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
new  coimcll  work  in  Manhattan — not  Brook- 
lyn, Staten  Island,  or  Queens.  And  it  is 
quite  natural  and  probable  that  Manhattan 
is  going  to  feel  the  main  impact  of  their 
effort,  even  If  they  don't  design  It  that  way. 

The  economic  development  council  is  a 
good  step  and  we  stand  to  gain  from  its 
activity.  But  my  point  la  this:  If  our 
fences  need  mending  In  Brooklyn,  no  one  is 
going  to  mend  them — not  city  hall — the 
statehouse — nor  tbe  White  House — the 
way  they  need  to  be  mended,  except  those 
of  us  who  live  or  work  within  the  fences. 

If  we  ore  aghast  at  the  slums  and  addic- 
tion In  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  let  us.  the  busi- 
ness leaders  In  the  cooununlty,  lead  the 
fight  to  rehabilitate  the  area — to  teach  tbe 
people  skills,  give  them  Jobs  when  they 
qualify,  help  them  find  their  Identity  and 
their  place  as  constructive  contributors. 
Our  BcH-ough  President  Abe  Stark,  works 
many  miracles  but  he  can't  do  the  Job  alone. 

If  we  really  object  to  the  pollution  of  the 
air  we  breathe  and  the  beaches  we  once 
enjoyed,  let  us.  the  business  leaders  In  the 
community,  get  together  and  remedy  the 
situation. 

If  we're  fed  up  with  the  mobsters  who 


seem  to  enjoy  immunity  In  some  sections  of 
our  town,  let's  kick  them  out.  Most  cities 
wouldn't  tolerate  many  at  the  tMngm 
Brooklyn  seems  to  take  for  granted. 

Is  Brooklyn  being  strangled  by  Ita  sluma. 
Ita  air  pollution,  crime,  and  the  lethargry  of 
its  citizens  and  Its  leaders?  Or  are  theaa 
tbe  symptoms  of  a  more  serious  illness? 

Can  we  hope  to  substitute  State  or 
Federal  aid  for  tbe  profit  motive?  We  have 
been  pursuing  this  course  with  Increasing 
regularity  for  the  past  20  or  30  years  and 
the  problems  seem  to  be  getting  larger  and 
more  complex. 

Let  me  suggest  we  businessmen  get  back 
to  reality  and  reexamine  some  fundamental 
concepts. 

Our  economy  gets  Its  drive  from  the  profit 
motive.  Many  countries  In  this  world — 
older  than  ours — are  Just  now  learning  the 
value  of  this  stimulus. 

When  men  organize  resources  for  pro- 
duction and  profit,  then  and  only  then  do 
we  truly  provide  useful  Jobs  for  people, 
provide  services  and  products  for  the  society, 
and  gain  the  ability  to  contribute  tax 
money  for  these  things  that  a  representative 
government  can  do  for  the  people  better 
than  they  can  do  for  themselves. 

A  profitable  business  generates  revenues 
and  government  consumes  revenues.  This  Is 
not  bad  so  long  as  we  do  not  all  desert  the 
ranks  of  producers  and  become  consumers. 

Is  this  what  happens  to  a  community 
which  faces  a  growing  population  without 
seeing  to  It  that  productive — profltmaklng. 
taxpaying.  Job  creating  private  enterprise 
leads  the  way? 

Is  this  the  real  Illness  In  Brooklyn?  Tou 
know  BrocHtlyn  better  than  I — but  I'll  bet 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  tbe  answer  Is 
yes. 

If  that  be  the  answer,  then  our  work  Is  cut 
out  for  us  as  business  leaders  with  com- 
munity interest. 

Siu-e  we  must  continue  our  efforts  with 
our  local  government  to  get  our  share  of  na- 
tional and  State  funds  but  more  important 
to  me  Is  that  we  organize  and  adopt  a  sense 
of  urgency  to  correct  the  Imbalance  between 
those  who  continue  tax  moneys  and  the  pro- 
duction sector  of  the  community  which  pro- 
vides those  moneys. 

Let  me  be  specific  and  suggest  a  few  areas 
in  which  business  leaders  should  begin  work 
immediately. 

1.  Study  our  business  climate  to  ascer- 
tain those  factors  which  discourage  new  busi- 
ness across  the  Nation  from  thinking  of 
Brooklyn.  For  example:  Tax  structure;  la- 
bor availability  and  union  attitudes;  laws 
and  regulation;  a  community  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, "can  do." — not  "can't  do";  land  availa- 
bility and  elbow  room  for  development. 

2.  What  have  we  done  about  the  navy 
yard?  We  tried  to  keep  It  open  and  failed 
but  have  we  tried  as  hard  to  turn  it  into  an 
attractive  industrial  development  p.iying 
taxes  rather  than  consuming  taxes? 

3.  What  about  our  downtown  traffic  prob- 
lems? How  long  does  it  take  to  move  trucks 
essential  to  Industry  through  our  narrow 
streets.  Is  this  a  peiLalty  which  makes  a 
new  plant  locate  In  Dallas  Instead  of  Brook- 
lyn? 

Now,  In  addition  to  correcting  those  things 
which  discourage  business,  we  must  mount 
an  offensive  across  the  Nation  as  well  as 
across  the  ocean  to  sell  those  assets  In  Brook- 
lyn that  are  attractive  in  the  business 
climate. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  Invited  to  meet  with 
a  group  of  Seattle  bvisinessmen,  who  had 
chartered  a  plane  and,  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Washington,  had  set 
out  to  sell  their  State  and- city  to  indus- 
trial leaders  along  the  east  coast  from  Boston 
south.  Each  man  bad  the  assignment  of 
personally  calling  on  Individual  Indiostrlallsts 
and  acquainting  him  with  all  of  the  ad- 
vantages bis  particular  Industry  would  have 
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if  located  in  the  State  of  Washington.  These 
Individual  calls  were  followed  by  group 
lunches  at  which  very  attractive  color  movies 
of  the  State  were  shown  and  the  Governor 
spoke  of  what  he  and  the  legislature  were 
doing  to  enhance  the  cllniate  for  enterprise 
in  the  State. 

Detroit  organized  three  citizens'  grqjipa 
which  are  making  great  progress  on  problems 
of  unemployment,  discrimination  against 
Negroes,  and  the  once  widening  breach  be- 
tween tlie  city  and  its  suburbs. 

In  New  Haven,  a  group  of  businessmen, 
city  and  church  officials,  and  other  leaders 
organized  Community  Progress,  Inc.,  which 
built  new,  low-Income  housing  and  revital- 
ized the  city's  commercial  area. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  300-member  citizens'  com- 
mittee was  instrumental  In  raising  money  to 
build  new  expressways,  clear  slums,  and  con- 
struct new   parks  and   he.-xlth   centers. 

In  Seattle,  when  they  felt  they  needed  an 
economic  shot  in  the  arm.  a  group  of  busi- 
nessmen generated  that  city's  highly  suc- 
cessful world's  fair,  vrith  a  $10  million  profit. 
In  Pittsburgh,  business  leaders  Joined  with 
the  city  administration,  the  local  press,  edu- 
cators, and  others,  and  built  the  famous 
"golden  triangle"  on  what  had  been  a  blight- 
ed area. 

In  Philadelphia  the  same  combination  of 
leaders  has  wrought  wonders  out  of  what  a 
few  years  ago  seemed  to  be  a  city  in  decay 

Many  other  cities  In  this  country  and 
abroad  have  pooled  their  energy  and  leader- 
ship to  pull  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps. They  haven't  waited  for  others  to  do 
It  for  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  Brooklyn, 
city  of  homes  and  churches.  Is  ripe  for  such 
Initiative. 

In  his  Inaugiu-al  address.  Mayor  Undsay 
summoned  his  fellow  citizens  to  enlist  In  the 
fight  for  a  better  New  Tork,  Including  a  bet- 
ter Brooklyn,  with  these  words: 

"The  New  Torkers  of  today  will  decide  the 
destiny  of  the  New  Yorkers  of  tomorrow  by 
proving  their  readiness  to  accept  the  Incon- 
veniences and  irritations,  the  hardships  and 
responsibilities,  that  must  accompany  anv 
transition,"  ' 

I  amend  that  to  say  that  Brooklynites  of 
today  are  waiting  for  local  business  leaders 
to  point  the  way. 

In  closing,  rd  Uke  to  quote  from  Fred 
Kappel'B  recent  book  "Vitality  In  a  Business 
Enterprtee."  He  writes  and  I've  substituted 
here  and  there  to  bring  hU  comments  Into 
Brooklyn's  focus.  ■ 

What  makes  a  vital  business  community? 
Vital  people  make  It.  The  very  sense  of  the 
word  "vitality-  tells  \is  It  Is  whoUy  an  attri- 
bute of  human  beings.  It  is  not  to  be  found 
In  things,  in  machines,  or  dollars,  or  mate- 
rial resources  of  any  kind.  Vitality  is  some- 
thing people  demonstrate  through  sustained 
competence;  through  creative  venturesome 
drive;  and  through  a  strong  feeling  of  ethical 
responsibility,  which  means  an  Inner  need  to 
do  what  Is  right  and  not  Just  what  one  is 
required  to  do. 

As  I  look  at  It,  Brooklyn's  need  for  a  stir- 
ring up  of  the  human  qualities  summed  up 
In  this  word  "vitality"  seems  very  clear.  Not 
only  the  economic  welfare  of  our  borough  is 
at  stake,  but  oxa  whole  philosophy  of  how 
people  can  build  and  live  a  good  life. 

We  In  business  are  doing  more  than  earn- 
ing profits.  We  are  doing  more  than  fur- 
nishing goods  and  services.  We  are  produc- 
ing more  than  material  wealth.  We  are 
working  to  help  build  a  political  and  social 
system  different  in  important  respects  from 
any  other  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
lives  of  our  heirs  will  depend  In  great  meas- 
ure on  how  successful  wo  are. 

The  challenge  to  us  is  to  demonstrate  that 
the  initiative  of  freemen  can  continue  to 
build  strength  for  the  future  that  will  assure 
the  prospect  of  freedom. 

In  this  setting,  biislness  vitality  Is  not 
merely  desirable.  It  is  an  obligation.     It  Is 


not  too  much  to  say  that  beyond  meeting  the 
Immediate  requirements  of  day-to-day  oper- 
ations this  la  the  first  and  foremoet  respon- 
sibility we  have.  Everything  else  will  flow 
from  it. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  your  tasks  and 
mine,  If  Brooklyn  Is  to  become  a  better  place 
In  which  to  work  and  live  and  enjoy  the 
fulfillments  and  satisfactions  of  life. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 18,  our  colleague  Mr.  Frelinchuy- 
SEN,  of  New  Jersey,  gave  an  excellent 
keynote  address  to  the  Cincinnati  Coun- 
cil on  World  Affairs'  12th  Annual  Con- 
ference on  International  Affairs. 

The  topic  of  the  conference  was  "Basic 
Issues  Face  Us  and  Our  Key  AUies— Crisis 
in  the  Atlantic  Community,"  and  Mr. 
PRELiNCHtJYSEN  used  this  opportiuiity  to 
remind  us  how  many  crucial  problems 
still  face  us  in  Europe.  He  pinpointed 
the  subjects  of  German  reunification  and 
a  halt  to  nuclear  proliferation  as  two  of 
the  areas  to  which  we  must  continue  to 
give  our  attention. 

Our  colleague  wisely  highlighted  the 
constructive  achievements  of  the  At- 
lantic Community  during  the  postwar 
period,  not  as  a  sign  that  the  job  is  fin- 
ished, but  as  evidence  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished when  wisdom  and  patience 
inform  our  policy.  I  inch^de  the  text  of 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen's  address  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Keynote  Speech  of  Representativi:  Peter 
H.  B.  Pbelinghutsen.  Before  the  Cin- 
cinnati CouNCii.  on  World  Affaiks'  12th 
Anntjal  Conference  on  International 
Affairs 

A  keynote  speaker  has  a  tough  assignment 
especially  when,  as  Is  the  case  today,  the 
topic  which  brings  us  together  Is  broad  and 
complex.  His  Job  U  further  complicated 
when  his  audience  consists  of  so  many  dis- 
tinguished scholars  and  public  servants, 
such  as  are  participating  in  this  conference. 
My  aim  will  be,  therefore,  to  get  the  ball 
rolling,  to  Identify  some  of  the  Issues  so 
as  to  encourage  fruitful  Inquiry,  to  suggest 
lines  of  inquiry  into  other  issues,  and  gen- 
erally to  provide  some  perspective  for  the 
forthcoming  discussions. 

Many  of  you  have  worked  for  years  on 
Atlantic  affairs;  many  have  written  and 
spoken  with  passion  and  lucidity  on  Atlantic 
problems.  On  some  Issues  you  are  united, 
on  others  you  are  divided;  there  are  few 
on  which  you  are  not  experts.  Under  such 
circumstances  It  would  be  presiunptuous 
for  me  "to  lay  down  the  law,"  or  to  review 
familiar  Issues  in  great  detail.  So.  too,  I 
hope  the  Informed  and  concerned  citizens 
who  are  attending  this  conference  will  un- 
derstand my  reluctance  to  anticipate  In  a 
methodical  manner  the  proceedings  of  this 
afternoon  and  evening. 

What  then  should  1  say?  Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  begin  is  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
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gresE— and  incidentally  a  stanch  Republican, 
presently  in  the  minority  In  the  House  o' 
Representatives.  I  shall  try  to  avoid  being 
parochial,  but  inevitably  my  views  have 
been  shaped  by  my  experience  of  nearly 
14  years  in  Congress.  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak,  however,  of  my  experiences  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  as  a  sometime 
delegate  to  the  NATO  Parllamentririans' 
Conference,  nor  even  my  recent  service  as 
a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  most  of  the  Members  of  this  89th 
Congress  recognize— as  did  earlier  Con- 
gresses— the  continuing  Importance  of  close 
ties  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Community  We 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  our 
population  emigrated  more  or  less  recently 
Irom  Europe,  and  we  cherish  thai;  heritage 
We  may  take  our  neighbor  Canada  too  much 
for  granted  but  we  have  long  ha(  very  close 
associations.  Furthermore,  the  ties  forged 
in  war  and  strengthened  for  a  period  of 
20  years  since  that  conflict  bind  us  still 
and  bind  us  strongly.  Admittedly  the  rea- 
sons for  close  Ues  have  changed  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  but  the  need  still 
exists. 

So.  too,  I  am  sure  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  that  the  Atlantic  Alliance  remains 
a  most  practical  and  effective  way— although 
not  the  only  way— of  coping  with  interna- 
tional problems  today.  Admittedly  there  are 
those  In  Congress  who  feel  that  the  best 
way  to  pursue  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  Is  by  going  It  alone,  by  minimizing 
our  commitments  to  and  reliance  on  others- 
they  would  shun  discussions  on  such  sub- 
jects as  arms  control,  and  economic  prog- 
ress and  development  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  too  frequently  there  is  heard 
criticism  that  the  United  States  helps  lis 
allies  but  that  there  is  insufficient  response 
by  our  allies  in  matters  of  interest  to  us 
As  one  Senator  put  It,  any  alliance  should 
be  "a  two-way  street."  The  lack  of  interest 
of  others  in  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
and  especially  the  continuing  trade  of  some 
allies  with  North  Vietnam,  Is  a  growing  and 
in  my  opinion,  a  legitimate  grievance 

Experience  is  still  the  best  teacher  how- 
ever, and  in  my  opinion  the  realities  of  the 
difficult  world  of  today  have  given  the  death 
knell  to  the  old  IsolaUonlsm  of  the  past 
The  dramatic  political  and  economic  devel- 
opments of  the  postwar  period,  coupled  with 
almost  unbelievable  technical  progress  in- 
cluding development  of  awesome  weapons  of 
destruction,  have  brought  a  broad  awareness 
of  the  necessity  of  closer  associations  among 
aU  nations,  and  most  particularly  among 
nations  sharing  broad  common  Interests 

It  Is  perhaps  Inevitable  that  our  increas- 
ing conunltments  in  support  of  Vietnam 
have  raised  questions  about  our  continued 
willingness— indeed  our  abUity— to  support 
the  Atlantic  alllanc*  as  we  have  in  the  past 
Let  me  say  here  that  I  feel  strongly  that 
our  efforts  in  southeast  Asia,  massive  as  thev 
are,  in  no  way  cause  us  to  minimize  the  im- 
portance of  the  alliance  to  our  own  national 
security.  Today,  no  less  than  at  any  time 
in  the  postwar  period,  a  strong  Europe- 
strong  militarily,  politically,  and  econom- 
ically—is of  vltel  importance  to  the  United 
States.  Our  problem  essentially  is  how  best 
to  promote  that  strength  and  to  harness  it 
for  the  common  objectives  of  the  Atlantic 
nations. 

Turning  to  the  Atlantic  scene,  we  should 
I  feel,  look  more  at  what  has  been  done,  and 
what  Is  being  done,  than  at  what  is  being 
said.  Observers  of  the  Atlantic  alliance 
should  not  overtook  the  very  substantial 
achievements  of  the  past,  and  the  potential 
for  the  future,  by  their  heavy  and  often 
pessimistic  emphasis  on  the  problems  we 
face. 

We  hear  much  talk,  for  example,  of  the 
disarray    of    the    AUantlc    alliance.    Its   de- 
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dine,  and  eveo  lu  end  To  me  such  pes- 
•Imlatlc  talk  la  unjustUled  by  the  facts:  It  U 
unrealistic  as  a  description  of  the  problems 
wtxlch  we  face  today  To  tell  you  the  truth. 
I  am  not  enamored  of  the  word  "crisis,' 
even  though  it  occupies  such  a  crucial  spot 
on  the  agenda  of  this  conference. 

The  word  "crisis"  connotes  to  me  som* 
kind  of  dire  emergency,  requiring  Immediate 
action.  In  emergencies  one  Is  often  obliged 
to  act  hastily,  without  much  forethought  or 
planning.  If  there  Is  a  crisis  In  the  al- 
liance— and  I  do  not  wish  to  bicker  over 
wotxls — the  problems  do  not  seem  of  a  kind 
which  lend  themselves  to  precipitate  ac- 
tion— Indeed  haste  might  do  harm  rather 
than  good.  Nor  do  I  feel  we  should  be 
unduly  pessimistic  about  the  situation  we 
face  today,  even  though  we  may  see  no  early. 
or  even  long-range,  solutions  to  some  of  our 
oommon  problems. 

We  must  admit,  for  example,  that  the 
drawing  together — I  hesitate  to  use  the  word 
"Integration"  lest  I  offend  the  FYench — of 
the  countries  of  Europe  hns  not  been  as 
rapid  nor  as  complete  as  we  had  anticipated. 
Indeed,  we  And  two  NATO  countries,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  at  serious  croes-purposes  over 
the  future  of  Cyprus.  Let  us  admit  there- 
fore that  considerable  unfinished  buslneaa 
needs  prompt  attention.  The  task  of  this 
conference  today  will  be  to  consider  how  best 
to  cope  with  this  business  But  let  us  not 
bemuse  ourselves  with  the  difficulties  we 
face. 

In  our  examination  of  today's  problems 
let  us  keep  firmly  In  mind  the  solid  achieve- 
ments of  the  past,  which  were  made  possible 
because  of  the  Arm  cooperation  between 
alllea.  Ijet  ua  recognize  also  that  It  Is  the 
Tery  success  of  our  past  cooperation  which 
has  made  possible  this  period  of  transition 
which   so   disturbs   the   pessimists. 

Let  us  avoid  the  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  differences  between  tu.  Let  us  beware 
leet  emotionalism  and  p>olemlcs  gain  the 
upper  hand  In  the  Atlantic  dialog.  Let 
us  guard  against  encouraging  confusion  and 
misunderstanding  as  we  seek  solutions  to 
current  problems.  Also,  let  \u  not  forget 
the  Immense  amount  of  practical  activity 
and  cooperation  which  occurs  dally  between 
us.  These  exchanges  at  all  levels  have  vastly 
increased  over  the  years,  especially  since 
World  War  n.  and  reflect  the  many  realltlea 
among  the  Atlantic  nations — financial,  cul- 
tural, economic,  political,  social,  scientific, 
and  military. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  we  mtist  be 
basically  confident  and  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  Atlantic  nations  is  because 
of  the  problems  with  which  we  have  already 
wrestled,  and  which  In  some  cases  we  have 
surmounted.  We  need  only  recall  the 
blockade  of  Berlin  and  the  airlift,  the  Khru- 
ahchev  ultimatums  and  the  disagreements 
over  how  they  were  to  be  met.  We  are  hardly 
likely  to  forget  the  Korean  war.  or  the  111- 
tated  Invasion  of  Egypt  by  Great  Britain  and 
France.  We  remember  the  abortive  Euro- 
pean Defense  Commturtty,  and  sputnik,  and 
the  confrontation  with  the  ^.S.SJt.  over  the 
mlaalles  In  Cuba  In  the  fall  of  1003. 

In  a  sense  all  these  events,  and  others  too. 
.were  crises  of  varying  degrees  of  acuteness. 
In  each  case  some  or  all  members  of  the 
alliance  believed  their  vital  Interests  were 
threatened,  in  no  case,  however,  was  there 
a  crisis  within  the  alliance  In  the  sense  that 
It  was  In  danger  of  being  split  Irretrievably. 

So  now.  looking  at  the  current  state  of 
affairs,  I  am  not  pessimistic  though  It  b« 
foolish  to  minimiM.  the  problems  we  fac*. 
Our  course  Is  not  clear,  and  there  are  ad- 
mittedly differences  anu>ng  us.  However, 
tbs  fact  that  such  differences  exist  should 
not  disturb  us  unduly.  If  we  look  to  tbs 
past  we  are  reminded  that  on  several  occa- 
sions there  were  sharp  disagreements  on  how 
to  meet  external  threau,  even  when  thoss 
threats    seemed    most    ominous.     As    those 


external  threats  appear  to  have  diminished, 
the  opportunities  for  Internal  problems  of 
dissension  have  Increased.  Thus  the  prob- 
lems of  today  In  many  Instances  differ  from 
those  which  we  faced  a  decade  ago.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
cerns which  resulted  in  the  growth  of  the 
Atlantic  Institutions  and  organizations  are 
still  present.  We  still  have  need  of  this 
conununlty  of  preparation  and  action  even 
though  Its  form  may  be  changed  as  Its  goals 
and  objectives  are  modified. 

Let  me  touch  on  j\ist  a  few  of  the  problems 
we  face  today.  Together  they  may  Justify 
the  word  "crisis."  However,  if  we  are  armed 
with  a  sense  ol  proportion  founded  on  past 
experience,  and  If  we  maintain  a  conunon 
desire  to  solve  them,  we  can  be  confident 
that  further  progress  will  be  made. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  problem  of  Berlin. 
Certainly  the  status  of  that  city,  and  also  the 
lack  of  progress  toward  the  reunification  of 
Germany,  should  give  us  all  concern.  Ever 
since  the  achievement  of  German  unity  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Germany  has  held  the 
key  to  the  shape  of  Europe.  And  no  one  can 
forget  the  two  ghastly  wars  which  Germany 
precipitated.  Nonetheless,  In  my  opinion, 
a  divided  Germany  today  is  as  serious  a  prob- 
lem as  was  a  iinited  Germany  after  World 
War  I.  The  present  division  of  Germany 
introduces  a  fundamental  instability  into 
European  relationships,  and  thus  into  the 
Atlantic  Alliance,  that  no  prudent  man  can 
Ignore. 

The  United  States,  and  Europeans  also, 
have  reason  for  pride  in  the  handling  of  the 
German  problem  since  World  War  11.  Rec- 
ognizing the  shortsightedness  of  the  vindic- 
tive policies  toward  the  Weimar  Republic 
after  World  War  I.  we  have  consistently 
faced  up  to  the  problem  for  two  difficult 
decades.  It  la  enough  to  look  at  the  shambles 
which  followed  the  pre-World  War  n  di- 
plomacy to  see  how  far  we  have  come.  It  Is 
enough  also  to  recall  the  moral  strength  and 
political  courage  that  led  France  in  1950. 
despite  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past,  to 
take  the  lead  in  creating  the  framework  for 
treating  West  Germany  as  a  moral  and 
political  equal. 

West  Germany  and  Its  allies  deserve  equal 
credit  for  creating  a  new  Germany  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  Nazi  nightmare.  The  wis- 
dom of  our  support  for  the  Bonn  government 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  quality  and  char- 
acter of  German  pKstwar  leadership.  The 
Bonn  government  has  pursued  prudent  poli- 
cies designed  to  encotirage  democratic  gov- 
ernment. In  its  foreign  policy  it  seeks  to 
achieve  reunification  by  responsible  relatlon- 
Bblps  both  with  the  Soviets  to  the  east  and 
with  the  free  world.  It  has.  furthermore, 
made  a  historic  break  with  the  past  by  seek- 
ing its  political  and  economic  futxire  In  a 
united  Europe,  and  by  tying  Its  defense  Into 
dose  relationships  with  NATO.  This  course 
has  made  far  more  likely  a  bright  future  both 
for  Europe  and  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

These  are  developments  which  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  have  encouraged  and 
supported.  These  are  accomplishments 
which  add  measurably  to  our  common  abil- 
ity to  build  a  postwar  world  assuring  eco- 
nomic well-being,  national  security  and  polit- 
ical democracy. 

Yet  these  genuine  accomplishments  can- 
not conceal  the  festering  problem  of  German 
reunification,  Germany  la  still  brutally 
divided,  and  Berlin  Is  beselgeU  by  a  hostile 
East  German  reglnu.  The  division  Is  pri- 
marily because  of  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  aad  fact  Is  that 
the  reunification  of  a  democratic  and  inde- 
pendent Germany  may  have  to  wait  for  many 
agonising  years.  Reunification  must  re- 
main, nonetheless,  a  firm  goal  of  the  AUantle 
AUlance. 

Mention  of  Germany  inevitably  raises  the 
thorny  q\ieetioci  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
Despite  the  danger  of  assuming  that  com- 


plex questions  can  be  easily  solved,  no  cur- 
rent problem  seems  to  arouse  such  a  search 
for  simplistic  solutions  as  that  of  control 
over  nuclear  weaptons.  Rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  suggest  any  general  solution.  I  shall 
merely  touch  on  certain  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem— a  problem.  I  might  add.  which  needs  a 
pragmatic  approach. 

The  problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  Is  not 
primarily  a  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  lit- 
tle reason  to  supptose  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
any  morethan  we,  desires  to  create  Any  new 
nuclear  powers.  At  the  same  time  there  Is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  United  States- 
U.S.S.R.  nonproUferatlon  agreement  would 
deter  Communist  China  in  Its  efforts  to  estab- 
lish Itself  as  a  nuclear  power.  And  a  non- 
proliferation  agreement  between  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers,  or  even  among  all  five 
existing  nuclear  powers,  would  have  little 
Impkact  on  the  real  problem — the  desire  of 
nonnuclefir  countries  to  gain  either  security 
or  prestige  by  building  their  own  nuclear 
arsenal. 

Elach  existing  nuclear  power  was  a  major 
political  power  in  the  world  even  before  it 
achieved  nuclear  capacity.  But  the  coun- 
tries now  reported  to  be  on  the  verg^  of  build- 
ing nuclear  weapons — Sweden,  Jap>an,  Israel. 
India.  United  Arab  Republic — are  "second" 
or  "middle"  or  "developing"  powers.  If  one 
of  them  were  to  achieve  nuclear  capacity,  the 
race  for  equal  prestige  among  their  colleagues 
would  be  on. 

Many  insist  that  a  pragmatic  approach 
to  the  nuclear  problem  must  beg^  with  rec- 
ognition that  additional  nuclear  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  new  nuclear  powers  would 
be  virtually  meaningless — that  they  can  pro- 
vide no  real  defense  because  their  use  Is  not 
credible.  I  would  suggest  the  c^poelte — 
that  a  pragmatic  approach  to  the  problem 
calls  for  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
French  nuclear  force,  the  British  nuclear 
force,  the  Chinese  nuclear  force,  and  all  po- 
tential nuclear  forces  are  very  meaningful 
Indeed  to  the  governments  involved. 

Who  would  suggest  that  the  French  nu- 
clear force  has  not  added  to  FYench  prestige 
or  that  the  French  nuclear  force  Is  meaning- 
less? Certainly  Prance's  nuclear  capacity 
must  be  of  interest  to  Soviet  military 
planners. 

The  eventual  solution  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
liferation problem  imdoubtedly  must  in- 
volve a  greater  willingness  between  nuclear 
powers  to  submit  to  international  inspec- 
tion. It  is  unlikely  that  the  nonnuclear 
powers  would  sign  a  nonproliferation  agree- 
ment that  requires  international  lnsi>ectlon 
of  their  peaceful  nuclear  faculties  unless 
the  nuclear  powers,  including  the  U5.S.R, 
also  submitted  to  meaningrful  inspection.  In 
addition,  as  Ambassador  Goldberg  proposed 
to  the  United  Nations  last  faU,  there  Is  a 
need  to  freeze  and  reduce  nuclear  capabili- 
ties. 

We  shall  have  to  find  constructive  solu- 
tions to  the  genuine  security  problems  of  the 
nonnuclear  p)ower».  Without  firm  assurances 
we  can  only  expect  the  drive  toward  nuclear 
weapons  to  continue,  elusive  as  the  security 
which  those  weapons  provide  may  be.  If 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  seems  stag- 
gering, so  too  are  the  implications  If  serious 
steps  are  not  taken.  This  will  require  the 
highest  degree  of  statesmanship.  And  be- 
fore we  complain  of  the  performance  of  others 
In  the  alliance,  before  we  regret  the  small - 
ness  of  their  sacrifice,  we  must  first  ask 
ourselves  whether  our  own  commitment  to 
halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  has 
been  sufficient. 

In  any  diaoussion  of  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity today,  the  name  of  General  de  Gaulle 
inevitably  comes  up.  frequently  in  a  critical 
way.  Although  few  will  argue  over  the  value 
of  De  Gaulle's  leadership  to  Pranoe,  or  the 
vigor  with  which  he  has  articulated  his 
vlswa,    his   policies   are   often   controversial. 
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De  Gaulle,  for  example,  vetoed  Great  Brit- 
ain's entry  Into  the  Oomjnon  Market  in  1963; 
he  has  insisted  that  Prance  develop  its  ovra 
small  nuclear  force,  the  force  de  frappe;  he 
has  withdrawn  from  NATO  the  French  fleet 
and  major  French  land  forces;  he  has  in- 
creased trade  with  Cuba;  and  he  advocates 
neutralization  of  Vietnam. 

This  hasty  cataloging  indicates  why  De 
Gaulle  has  complicated  the  search  for  a 
common  purpose  and  policy  among  the  At- 
lanUc  nations.  The  alliance  today  la  an 
alliance  of  sovereign  states,  and  wUl  probably 
remain  so  for  the  foreseeable  future  but 
there  U  real  danger  that  the  alliance  Itself 
will  be  disrupted  If  one  member  country 
continues  to  insist  on  pursuing  policies 
which  are  Independent  of  Its  alllee.  or  even 
contrary  to  their  wishes.  Even  though  It  Is 
a  major  power,  the  United  States  has  learned 
that  no  nation  can  any  longer  affwd  to  go 
it  alone.  For  that  reason,  therefore,  the 
search  for  greater  unity— with  or  without 
Prance,  but  hopefully  with  her  eventual  full 
cooperation — must  continue. 

Let  xia  look  at  another  area  where  the 
Atlantic  allies  have  been  pxirsulng  quite  dif- 
ferent policies  and  where  greater  coordina- 
tion appears  indicated— trade  with  the  East 
We  aU  know,  of  course,  of  the  ban  on  certain 
strategic  items  agreed  upon  following  World 
War  II;  over  the  years  that  list  has  been 
considerably  shortened.  We  know  too  of  the 
'gentleman's  agreement"  reached  among 
Western  naUons  in  1934  to  limit  credit  guar- 
antees for  normal  business  transactions  to  no 
more  than  6  years. 

In  recent  years  Western  Europe  has  been 
much  more  aggressive  In  resuming  trade  with 
the  East  than  has  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, the  countries  of  Western  Europe  led 
by  France  and  Germany,  now  frequently  ex- 
tend credit  to  Conrmiunlst  countries  for  peri- 
ods of  up  to  15  years.  Since  1948  U.S  trade 
to  the  East  has  doubled,  wherea*  the  Western 
European  countries  have  expanded  exports 
fourfold.  It  U  worthy  of  note  also  that 
U.S.  exports  to  the  East  are  still  unimportant 
compared  to  our  worldwide  trade,  whereas 
for  countries  like  Turkey  and  the  Nether- 
lands this  trade  Is  much  more  significant 

If  closer  coordination  of  policy  could  be 
achieved  It  almost  surely  would  result  In  a 
considerable  liberalization  of  U3  pol\iff^  A 
special  study  mission  of  the  Ptorelgn  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  rec- 
ommended to  Congress  a  year  ago  that  this 
Whole  question  be  reviewed  and  that  expan- 
sion of  nonstrateglc  trade  be  encouraged 
President  Johnson  has  only  recenUy  made 
recommendations  to  the  same  effect  Even 
with  the  President's  support,  however,  the 
going  will  be  tough.  There  are  many  in 
Congress  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  any 
significant  Increase  in  trade  with  the  Com- 
munist world,  or  In  any  easing  of  our  credit 
policy. 

•niere  U.  of  course,  considerable  urgency 
about  some  of  these  problems.  Becaiie  of 
Prance's  boycott  of  the  Common  Market 
ended  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  there  has  not 
yet  been  a  meeting  of  the  minds  by  those 
six  member  countries.  Without  that  pre- 
liminary agreement  the  so-called  Kennedy 
round  can  make  little  progress.  It  is  obvi- 
ously impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
utilize  the  powers  granted  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1962  until  Europe  puts  Its 
house  In  better  order.  And  we  need  not  re- 
mind ourselves  that  powers  granted  under 
that  act  wUl  lapse  In  June  of  next  year 

So.  too.  we  need  to  give  immediate  atten- 
tion to  the  broad  problem  of  monetary  re- 
;^-  .P"""'  •"'  I  "»  B'ad  to  say.  growing 
recognition  that  something  must  be  done  m 

^L  Vv^-  '^*  *°°°**  ^«  wrestle  directly 
with  the  various  specific  suggestions  which 
have  been  made,  the  sooner  a  solution  Is 
likely  to  be  found. 

One  addiaonal  problem  which  h4s  not 
been  mentioned  is  the  necessity  for  exploring 
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the  interrelationship  of  the  Atlantic  nations 
with  respect  to  science  and  technology.  In 
this  connection,  we  might  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  Joint  scientific  and  space  venttu-es 
as  suggested  by  the  President  at  the  time 
of  Chancellor  Erhard's  visit  to  this  country 
last  December. 

In  the  face  of  this  growing  list  of  pending 
business  one  can  sense  a  certain  resUessness 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Indeed  in 
Congress,  too.  There  is  uneasiness  about 
what  change  bodes  for  the  future,  and  a  re- 
luctance to  contemplate  the  unfamlUar. 
Then,  too.  there  Is  the  fear  that  fear  Is  all 
that  has  held  us  together.  There  Ls  feeUng 
that  without  the  threat  of  an  Imminent  in- 
vasion, or  the  danger  of  flagrant  subversion 
in  Europe,  centrifugal  forces  may  take  hold. 
This  current  hesitation  Is  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  high  hopes  of  1962.  That  was 
the  year,  you  wiU  recaU,  when  we  appeared 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  economic 
expansion.  In  the  United  States  we  passed 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Great  Britain  ap- 
peared about  to  enter  the  Common  Iilarket. 
and  the  trend  toward  greater  unity  appeared 
both  Imminent  and  Inevitable. 

That  was  the  year.  too.  when  we  heard 
much  talk  about  a  "grand  design,"  Atlantic 
Federation,  and  so  on.  It  was  In  1962  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  gave  a  les- 
son in  strategy  to  our  European  allies,  in  a 
speech  in  which  he  deplored  independent  nu- 
clear efforts  in  Europe  as  redundant,  divisive, 
and  dangerous.  Speaking  more  tactfully. 
President  Kennedy  on  July  4,  1962.  stressed 
the  Interdependence  of  nations,  and  out- 
lined his  Idea  of  a  future  equal  partnership 
between  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

In  the  years  since  1962  those  high  hopes 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  shattered. 
Divisions  among  allies  increased,  and  in 
many  areas  Europeans  assumed  a  tougher 
stance  with  respect  to  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States.  Understandably  these  de- 
velopments produced  confusion  In  this  coun- 
try. We  were  disappointed  and  disillusioned, 
we  were  frustrated  and  even  angry — and  in 
our  disappointment  we  overreacted.  If  any- 
thing, we  became  more  dogmatic  about  our 
ideas.  We  attached  ovir  hopes  to  new 
chariots  and  sped  off. 

Take,  for  example,  the  multilateral  force. 
This  idea  was  first  put  forward  as  a  limited 
but  negoUable  step  in  the  sharing  of  major 
responsibility  with  our  aUles.  GraduaUy, 
however,  the  MLP  proposal  became  almost  a 
panacea  for  all  sorts  of  problems.  The  MLP 
would  promote  military  and  political  imity 
in  Europe;  it  would  help  sell  our  strategic 
doctrine  to  the  Eiu-opeans;  it  would  enable 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  to  rid  themselves 
gracefully  of  their  burdensome  nuclear  forces. 
In  oiu-  enthusiasm  we  pushed  the  project 
with  increasing  energy,  apparently  oblivious 
to  an  evident  lack  of  enthusiasm  In  most  of 
Europe. 

Recent  experiences  wUl  teach  us,  I  hope, 
to  avoid  going  through  another  such  cycle 
of  high  expectations.  Impatient  activity,  sharp 
disappointment,  and  overreactlon.  Such  an 
approach  will  do  little  to  solve  the  vital  tm- 
finiahed  business  of  Europe.  Indeed,  as  the 
preponderant  power  In  the  alliance,  the 
United  States  should  exercise  si>eclal  care  In 
preventing  the  development  of  unnecessary 
frictions  and  potential  crlsU  situations. 

In  your  work  here  today  I  would  ask  that 
you  keep  the  broad  objectives  of  the  com- 
munity uppermost  In  mind:  that  we  are  all 
part  of  one  community  dependent  each  upon 
the  other  for  our  freedom  and  prosperity. 
Centuries  ago  the  psalmist  sang  this  song: 
"Behold,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  It  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  imity  " 
The  bold  vistas  of  a  truly  united  community 
of  naUons  are  Indeed  pleasant  to  contem- 
plate. To  achieve  our  goals,  however,  de- 
mands more  than  contemplation. 

We  should  take  care  not  to  downgrade 
what  we  have  already  accomplished.    Our 
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alliance  was  necessary  and  It  has  been  pro- 
ductive; it  has  brought  us  safely  through  a 
dark  period.  What  we  need  now  Is  to  ask 
are  we  ready  to  undertake  new  tasks  to 
achieve  new  objectives?  Ai»  not  the  values 
the  Ideals,  and  the  culture  of  the  West  worth 
this  further  effort? 
The  answer  to  this  can  only  be  affirmative 
Let  us  Americans  take  the  lead  again  now 
OB  we  did  In  1949.  Let  us  not  be  timid  even 
when  we  argue  over  which  is  the  vrtsest  course 
of  action.  This  time  let  us  lead  our  friends 
with  patience  and  understanding,  in  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  among  sovereign  and  equal 
nations.  In  our  common  search  for  greater 
unity  let  us  recognize  and  understond  the 
desires  of  each  of  the  Atlantic  nations  to  par- 
ticipate In  decisions  which  affect  them— and 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
before  final  commitments  and  actions  are 
taken. 

As  our  Secretary  of  State  has  said- 
"So  let  us  proceed  with  quiet  determina- 
tion, avoiding  both  the  drag  of  InerUa  and 
outmoded  concepts,  and  the  seduction  of 
sloganeerLng  and  apparent  shortcuts,  seizing 
the  opportimltles  for  more  cohesive  action 
with  vlgoroxis  and  open  minds.  In  so  doing 
we  will  demonstrate  anew  the  vltaUty  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  In  meeUng  the  needs 
of  OUT  tlnxe." 


"Paradise  of  the  Pacific"  Hat  Great 
PotetiUal 


SPEECH 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Honolulu  has  recently  been  the 
center  of  national  and  international  at- 
tention, and  the  Joint  Declaration  of 
Honolulu  announced  by  President  John- 
son and  Prime  Minister  Ky  of  South 
Vietnam  will  no  doubt  go  down  In  world 
history  as  one  of  the  great  documents  of 
this  era. 

Because  of  the  growing  Importance  of 
the  Asian  nations  as  they  relate  to  our 
International  relations,  and  because  of 
the  strategic  geographic  location  of  Ha- 
waii's capital  city.  It  will  continue  to 
serve  as  the  situs  for  many  more  im- 
portant events  to  come. 

Businessmen,  too,  have  recognized  the 
great  potential  of  Honolulu  and  have 
converged  upon  a  booming  economy  As 
a  consequence,  Honolulu  attained  a  rank 
among  the  11  leading  cities  of  the  U;  ted 
States  in  the  value  of  building  permits 
issued  from  January  through  November 
last  year.  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  lists  the 
building  volume  for  the  city  and  county 
of  Honolulu  for  the  11 -month  period  In- 
volved as  $191.6  million,  a  huge  44-per- 
cent Increase  over  the  same  period  In 
1964. 

Honolulu,  which  ranks  as  the  Nation'* 
43d  largest  city,  overtook  San  Fran- 
cisco—12th  largest— last  October.  San 
Francisco's  volume  for  the  same  period 
was  $181.6  million. 

This  all  experts  a«Tee  Is  truly  a  phe- 
nomenal record  for  a  dty  located  In  the 
youngest  state  of  the  Union,  i  bring 
thi5  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
In  the  hope  that  the  important  role  which 
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March  9,  19  GG 


March  9,  1966 


Honolulu  la  destined  to  play  in  our  na- 
tional and  International  life  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated  by  its  Members,  and 
through  them  the  people  of  America. 
Now  is  the  time  to  look  to  the  "Paradise 
of  the  Pacific"  for  pleasure,  for  business, 
or  international  culture,  technical,  and 
political  exchange. 


Free  Import  of  Ship  Model 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MAS8ACHT7Srrr9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  196S 

■  Bfr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  my  very  dear  and  gifted 
friend  and  my  former  neighbor.  Rev. 
Cyril  Mark  Wlsmar,  now  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Covenant, 
Maple  Heights.  Ohio,  and  former  pastor 
of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  of  my 
hometown  of  Clinton.  Mass..  I  am  filing 
today  a  companion  bill  to  one  Introduced 
by  my  able,  distinguished  colleague,  and 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Con- 
gressman William  E.  Minshall.  This 
bill  Is  designed  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  duty  free  of 
a  certain  ship  model  which  Pastor  Wls- 
Duu:  Is  very  anxious  to  use  in  his  beauti- 
ful church. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  Is  a  very  meritori- 
ous one  and  I  am  very  happy  to  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  Eind  Means  and  the  House.  As 
Reveaend  Wlsmar  points  out.  ships  and 
ships  models  have  long  been  associated 
with  the  churches  of  Northern  Europe, 
and  I  am  persuaded  that  our  Government 
and  this  Congress  should  be  willing  to 
assist  in  the  jfree  importation  of  this 
partlciflar  moAel  which  has  been  pro- 
cured through  the  personal  generosity  of 
Reverend  Wismar. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Sunday,  De- 
cember 5,  1965.  treated  of  this  matter 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert 
this   news   account   be   printed   in   the 

RXCORO. 

The  material  follows: 

IKPOKTE}  ITTMS:  DmNmoNS  Va«t — Ctts- 
TOMS  BT7«KAV  ams  Pubuc  Sxb  Thxncs 
Dlr  I UKNTLT 

OLxwxi,\iro,  December  4. — The  unending 
tug  ot  wax  between  persona  who  Import 
thiTup  and  the  Bureau  of  Cuatoma  men  wbo 
aaaeaa  the  duty  centered  on  a  new  aort  of  dis- 
pute thla  week. 

The  latest  question  la:  Can  you  call  a 
model   atalp   a   rellgloua   article? 

It  followa  aucb  queatlona  of  equal  com- 
plexity aa; 

Uuat  mlnlatxire  aoldlera.  tanks,  and  ships 
be  classified  aa  toya.  or  may  they  b«  ad- 
mitted aa  hobby  material? 

Iday  a  complex  little  model  train  chug 
under  the  tariff  waU  as  a  therapeuUc  device? 

Is  a  plastic  jack-o'-lantern  necessarily  a 
toy  when  It  Is  designed  to  be  worn  as  a  bat? 

The  case  of  the  model  ship  arose  when  the 
Reverend  Cyril  M.  Wlsmar.  pastor  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  ot  the  Convenant  In  Maple 
Heights,  went  to  Pier  28  to  pick  up  a  modsl 
ship  buUt  by  Ame  Peterson  of  Store  Heddlng. 
Denmark. 


DOTTBI.S     ASStraAMCS 

The  model  Is  of  the  frigats  Olber,  whldi 
brought  a  group  of  German  Immigrants  from 
Hamburg  In  1839  seeking  religious  freedom 
In  America.  Ths  immigrants  eventually 
founded  the  Missouri  Synod  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Mr.  Wlsmar  assured  Customs  that  tbs 
model,  which  he  planned  to  hang  in  his 
church,  was  a  religious  object  and  hence 
duty  free. 

The  Customs  ofBclals  assured  Mr.  Wlsmar 
that  the  model  was  a  model,  subject  to  duty 
totaling  t310  on  lU  value  of  9600. 

Mr.  Wlsmar  Is  considering  an  appeal  to 
the  customs  court. 

"It  Isn't  that  we  don't  like  to  buy  Ameri- 
can." he  said.  "I  tried  3  years  ago  to  get  a 
model  built  In  Massachusetts.  But  It  In- 
volved so  much  research  they  couldn't  do  It." 
oirrxKKNCs   or  opiniom 

Pending  In  the  VS.  Customs  Court  at  Phil- 
adelphia Is  a  case  In  which  a  business  cater- 
ing to  bobbles  says  that  18  million  Imported 
plastic  soldiers,  tanks,  and  ships,  built  to 
scale,  are  hobbyists'  and  collectors'  items. 
The   Government   says   they're   toys. 

The  Import  duty  on  toys  Is  35  percent. 
The  duty  on  hobby  items  ranges  from  10  to 
19  percent. 

In  another  pending  case,  a  miniature  train 
was  called  a  therapeutic  device  becaiiM  It 
was  Intended  to  calm  the  nerves  of  the  con- 
signee, an  adult. 

The  case  ot  the  plastic  Jack-o'-Iantem  has 
been  settled.  Customs  finally  ruled  that  It 
was  neither  a  hat  nor  a  toy  but  a  "plastlo 
article." 


Finnnett  Ld  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
mail  on  Vietnam  varys  from  expressions 
of  concern  and  doubt  whether  the  war  Is 
worth  winning  to  the  complete  support 
and  approval  of  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  our  military  efforts.  The  American 
public  has  Just  witnessed  by  the  media 
of  television  the  hearings  on  Vietnam 
held  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  witnesses  presented 
arguments  both  for  and  against  our  mili- 
tary action. 

We  received  recently  from  the  Tlrey 
J.  Ford  Post  No.  21  of  the  American 
Legion,  Independence,  Mo.,  as  the  ad- 
jutant put  it.  "a  short  but  concise  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  the  feelings  of  many 
of  us  In  your  home  district."  This  re- 
solution was  prepared  by  the  post  judge 
advocate,  John  J.  Phillips,  and  attested  to 
by  the  post  adjutant,  Ben  Turoff,  Jr. 

This  Is  the  home  post  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman,  and  It  is  a  high 
privilege  and  a  great  honor  to  claim 
membership  in  the  American  Legion  In 
this  same  great  post. 

The  American  Legion,  true  to  Its  long 
tradition,  has  quite  straightforwardly 
set  out  in  the  resolution  that  it  is  al- 
wsiys  ready  and  willing  to  be  counted  In 
times  of  national  crisis.  The  resolution 
follows: 


Whereas  our  country  Is  presently  engaged 
In  a  vicious  and  brutal  armed  conflict  with 
the  forces  of  Conununlst  enslavement,  and 

Whereas  our  President  has  called  for  the 
support  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam  by  all 
patriotic  citizens  devoted  to  liberty  and  op- 
posed to  world  communism,  and 

Whereas  there  are  those  In  thla  country 
who  would  exercise  their  right  to  free  speech 
for  the  purpose  of  condemning  and  belittling 
the  brave  efforts  of  those  young  men  of  our 
Nation  who  are  dally  suffering  and  dying  In 
Vietnam,  and 

Whereas  the  American  Legion  has  ever 
been  ready  and  willing  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  In  times  of  national  crisis:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  members  of  the 
Tlrey  J.  Ford.  Post  21,  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Missouri,  do  hereby  express  our 
approval  and  support  of  the  policy  of  our 
President  In  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
conflict  In  Vietnam:  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  membership  of  said 
Tlrey  J.  Ford  Post  la  on  record  as  remember- 
ing with  reverence  our  fighting  men  In  Viet- 
nam who  have  fallen,  honoring  and  support- 
ing those  who  are  fighting  now  and  pledging 
our  continued  support  and  encouragement 
to  all  who  may  yet  be  called  there  In  the  de- 
fense of  liberty. 


The  Apathetic  Poor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA-nNii 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  ihe  Chi- 
cago Dally  News  has  written  a  powerful 
editorial  which  I  believe  more  than  ade- 
quately answers  the  question  raised  here 
on  this  fioor  by  critics  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram regarding  Involvement  of  the  poor 
in  the  planning  and  (^leration  of  such 
programs. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  very  Important 
editorial  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  it  describes  so  succinctly  how 
hollow  are  the  arguments  of  those  who 
criticize  the  program. 

I  have  always  held,  here  on  this  floor, 
that  the  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  in  the  planning  of  these  pro- 
grams Is  not  (Mily  desirable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  their  success. 

However,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  of 
our  colleagues  who  Insist  that  these  anti- 
poverty  programs  must  be  entirely  man- 
aged by  the  poor. 

I  agree  even  less  with  those  who  insist 
that  representatives  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  antipoverty  program  In  local 
communities  should  be  designated  by  lo- 
cal elections  limited  to  participation  only 
t)y  the  poor. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  the  Los 
Angeles  election  described  In  the  Daily 
News  editorial,  Americans  who  wanted 
to  participate  had  first  to  show  either 
their  relief  check  or  their  Income  tax 
return.  If  they  had  neither,  they  had  to 
sign  a  sworn  statement  that  their  Income 
did  not  exceed  the  limitations. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  repugnant 
to  the  American  tradition  of  democracy 
than  to  have  a  citizen  show  his  proof  of 
income  l)efore  being  allowed  to  partlci- 
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pate  In  an  election.  Yet  this  is  the  very 
formula  that  the  minority  party  spokes- 
men and  critics  of  the  poverty  program 
here  in  this  House  of  Representatives  are 
proposing  for  the  poor  people  of  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dally  News  editorial 
follows : 

IProm  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Mar.  7,  1066) 
Thb  Apathetic  Poor 
Four  hundred  thousand  poor  people  In  Los 
Angeles  were  eligible  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives on  the  policy  board  that  will  direct  the 
city's  vast  antipoverty  program.  In  the  wake 
of  the  bloody  Watts  riots  It  was  expected  that 
Interest  among  the  poor  would  run  high. 

Actually.  It  turned  out  that  only  1  per- 
cent— one  person  In  a  hundred — cared  enough 
to  vote. 

The  case  Is  not  Isolated.  Similar  tests  In 
other  cities  have  disclosed  monumental 
apathy  among  the  Indigent  toward  partici- 
pating In  their  own  economic  betterment. 

The  fact  throws  Interesting  light  on  all 
the  political  breast  beating  that  has  gone  on 
over  giving  the  poor  a  voice  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  For  the  most  port,  the 
poor  couldn't  care  less. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  symptoms 
of  the  same  ailment.  One  is  the  high  drop- 
out rate  among  youths  who  could  stay  In 
school  If  they  wished.  Another  Is  the  filth 
that  Invariably  piles  up  Inside  and  outside 
the  dwellings  of  the  hard-core  poor.  In  each 
Instance  the  apathy  works  to  the  obvious 
detriment  of  the  apathetic.  But  the  drop- 
outs still  drop  out,  and  the  filth  keeps  plUng 
up  all  the  same. 

None  of  this  Is  cause  for  cynicism  as  to  the 
redeemabUlty  of  the  disadvantaged.  They 
must  be  rehabilitated,  unless  society  Is  will- 
ing to  go  on  bearing  steadily  more  crushing 
financial  burdens  for  their  care. 

But  It  does  raise  sharp  questions  as  to  how 
much  of  tiie  poverty  program  is  on  target, 
and  how  much  of  It  is  simply  sliub  money 
calculated  to  win  votes. 

The  fundamental  Job  is  to  teach  the  poor 
to  care  enough  to  help  themselves.  Part  of 
It  can  be  done  through  Intelligent  educa- 
tional programs  like  Operation  Headstert, 
where  society  begins  very  early  to  offset  the 
deadening  effects  of  environment,  and  with 
adult  Instruction  carried  out  In  the  com- 
munities. 

Part  of  It  can  be  done  through  Job  train- 
ing programs — and  gratifying  progress  Is  be- 
ing made  not  only  In  the  area  of  public 
works,  but  among  private  employers  vigor- 
ously and  systematically  opening  up  train- 
ing and  employment  oppKjrtunltles. 

But  the  antipoverty  progfram's  success  de- 
pends first  of  all  upon  the  skill  and  wisdom 
and  Imagination  and  Integrity  with  which  It 
Is  carried  out.  And  that  calls,  we  should 
think,  for  policy  bo.ards  manned  by  persons 
whose  experience  and  talents  equip  them  to 
exercise  the  Judgments  Involved  In  the  selec- 
tion of  projects  and  the  allocation  of  vast 
amounts  of  tax  funds.  Every  community  has 
Its  dedicated  groups  and  leaders  In  the  wel- 
fare field,  and  these  should,  of  course,  be 
represented.  But  It  would  be  dangerous,  we 
think,  to  leave  vital  Judgments  up  to  those 
who  manifestly  do  not  know  why  they  should 
care. 


The  GEB  Statement  on  Yietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   KXW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.      KUPFERMAN.    Mr.      Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  ar- 


ticle Which  appeared  In  the  March  1 
edition  of  the  Advance,  a  publication  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  at 
America,  AFL-CIO,  which  has  Its  na- 
tional office  In  my  congressional  district 
at  15  Union  Square,  New  York  City.  The 
statement  of  the  Amalgamated's  General 
Executive  Board  relates  to  the  situation 
in  Vietnam.  The  article  speaks  for  It- 
self. I  hope  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  take  the  time  to  read  It: 
The  GEB  Statement  ok  Vietnam 
The  principal  Issue  facing  the  United 
States  today  is  the  war  In  Vietnam.  For  many 
Americans,  at  war  far  from  home,  It  has 
become  a  matter  of  life  or  death.  The  burden 
of  expense  It  Imposes  on  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  Is  enormous;  already  It  has  cost  us 
more  than  the  entire  Marshall  plan.  Fur- 
thermore, the  course  of  the  war  affects  all 
our  other  foreign  policy  problems,  and  may 
Interfere  with  our  ability  to  solve  pressing 
domestic  problems  as  well. 

The  immediate  prosp>ect8  In  the  war  are 
unknown.  Increasing  our  Involvement  has 
not  brought  us  closer  to  a  solution.  We  have 
reached  an  Impasse  to  which  there  Is  no  end 
In  sight. 

An  Issue  of  such  critical  and  overwhelm- 
ing Importance  to  each  and  every  one  of  us 
calls  for  objective  and  thorough  considera- 
tion by  all  elements  of  society.  In  the  U.S. 
Senate,  which  has  a  constitutional  obligation 
to  oversee  foreign  policy,  the  current  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Fui,BRicHT.  are  making  an  Indispensable  con- 
tribution to  o\ir  understanding  of  the  Issues. 
The  report  Issued  by  the  group  of  Senators 
led  by  Senator  IiIansftklo  also  dramatized 
the  risks  and  complexities  facing  us.  We 
know  that  there  Is  need  for  more,  not  less 
debate.  Those  who  support  present  policy 
and  those  who  oppose  It,  should  feel  free  to 
express  their  points  of  view  without  fear  of 
retribution.  No  military  threat  exists  that  Is 
so  catastrophic  as  to  warrant  abusing  our 
basic  right  to  discuss  and  even  to  disagree. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  problems 
now  facing  us  might  have  been  alleviated  had 
there  been  greater  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion and  more  candid  discussion  of  the  facts 
earlier  In  the  war.  ' 

The  Information  we  are  now  getting 
through  the  Mansfield  report  and  the  Ful- 
brtght  hearings  and  the  Interpretations  sub- 
mitted by  such  authorities  as  General  Gavin 
and  former  Ambassador  Kennan  are  signifi- 
cant building  blocks  In  the  formation  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

In  our  democratic  society,  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  Is  a  vital  Ingredient  In  the 
making  of  public  policy,  particularly  when 
the  consequences  are  so  grave.  Occasionally, 
no  doubt,  the  complexities  and  risks  Involved 
as  public  opinion  develops  may  displease 
those  In  authority. 

Far  certain  leaders,  partlculary  those  who 
are  responsible  for  military  decisions,  the 
temptation  prrobably  exists  to  cut  through 
the  processes  of  democracy  and  make  policy 
arbitrarily  and  unilaterally.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous temptation  which  must  be  resisted  at 
all  costs.  Decisions  based  exclusively  on 
military  considerations  have  been  fallible  too 
often  In  oxzr  past  and  could  be  fallible  now. 
Sound  policy  must  be  based  on  the  broodert 
considerations,  involving  all  aspects  of  pub- 
lic policy — and  It  must  be  made  only  follow- 
ing ample  opportunity  for  democratic  dis- 
cussion by  all  interested  parties  In  our  so- 
ciety. This  has  been  the  keystone  of  our 
growth  and  strength  in  the  past  and  must 
continue  to  be  In  the  Juture. 

Our  original  pxirpose  In  Vietnam — ^to  give 
advice  to  a  friendly  nation  seeking  to  build 
Its  own  security — appeared  to  be  In  the  tradi- 
tion of  our  jKJSt-war  programs.  But  our  in- 
volvement grew,  and  today  we  find  ourselvea 
heavily  Involved  mllltarUy  on  behalf  of  « 
government  not  enjoying  full  popular  sup- 
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port.  In  an  area  where  the  poeslWllty  of  mili- 
tary victory  Is  remote,  and  with  little  support 
by  even  our  most  committed  allies. 

There  is  no  comparison  in  Vietnam  wltli 
our  post-war  position  In  Europe,  where  we 
Joined  with  other  nations  In  containing 
Communist  advances  by  bolstering  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  non-Commu- 
nist democracies.  There  U  no  comparison 
In  Vietnam  with  oiu-  efforts  In  other  areas, 
where  the  free  world,  imder  the  banner  of 
the  U.N..  has  set  limited  goals  on  which  to 
make  a  stand. 

In  Vietnam,  the  political  and  military  fac- 
tors have  eroded  our  original  hopes  for  swift 
victory.  Although  the  options  before  us  are 
limited,  certainly  the  one  we  would  oppose 
the  most  vigorously  is  further  escalation  ot 
our  milltory  effort.  Escalation  has  failed  to 
prove  Its  usefulness.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
most every  step  forward  taken  by  the  United 
States  has  been  more  than  matched  by  the 
opposition.  Further  escalation  oouJd  e:ven- 
tually  be  met  by  the  massed  armies  of  China, 
an  eventuality  which  could  endanger  the 
survival  of  mankind.  Whether  we  hope  for 
military  victory  for  our  troops,  poUOcal  se- 
curity for  Vietnam  or  diplomatic  support  in 
the  world  community,  none  of  these  goals 
would  be  served  by  further  escalation. 

Our  recent  efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
Impasse  of  war  through  negotiation  deserve 
our  support.  We  urge  the  administration 
to  continue  and  expand  Its  efforts  to  achieve 
a  negotiated  peace,  using  the  UJI.  or  the  good 
offices  of  tliird  parties  or  any  other  method 
available  to  end  the  fighting  and  settle  the 
problems  aroimd  the  conference  table. 

The  Amalgamated,  and  the  laixw  move- 
ment generaUy.  has  a  major  stake  in  Vietnam. 
Our  goals  are  sharply  affected  by  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  state  of  the  Nation,  and  it 
Is  the  sons  of  workers  who  are  being  drafted 
first  for  military  duty. 

We  consider  it  a  civic  duty  to  participate 
In  the  national  debate  and  to  express  our- 
selves responsibly  on  this  problem.  No  single 
group  may  have  a  monopoly  of  wisdom  on 
Vietnam,  but  no  responsible  group  should  be 
Ignored  or  silenced  as  the  Nation  gropes  for 
a  solution  to  this  somber  issue. 


Minimnm  Wage  for  Farmers? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  24. 1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  start  of  the  1st  session  of  the  89th 
Congress,  our  mail  has  been  quite  sub- 
stantial from  Industries  asking  they  be 
Included  or  excluded  from  the  exten- 
sion of  coverage  of  the  proposed  mini- 
mum wage  law. 

It  is  impossible.  It  seems,  to  make  all 
groups  happy  and  satisfied.  For  some, 
it  Is  a  problem  of  Inclusion  or  exclusion. 
For  others.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  level  of 
the  minimum  wage  and  when  that  level 
will  be  established.  For  others,  the  prob- 
lem Is  one  of  overtime. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture,  we  have  re- 
ceived mail  from  farm  organization 
that  express  the  hope  there  will  be  no 
minimum  set.  I  feel  sure  the  matter  will 
be  fully  debated  and  an  opportunity  for 
complete  expression  of  viewpoint  of  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

A  somewhat  different  vlewiwlnt  was 
received  recently  which  pointed  out  the 
merit  of  broadening  the  wage  and  hour 
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laws  of  farmers  as  a  means  for  farmers 
to  retain  scarce  farm  labor,  or  In  other 
words,  to  keep  the  remaining  farmers  on 
the  farms.  Without  subscribing  to  the 
support  of  this  position  until  there  Is  a 
determination  In  the  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee  of  all  the  groups  that  may 
be  included  or  excluded  and  what  levels 
may  be  established  for  the  years  ahead, 
I  thought  th«  letter  recently  received 
might  be  of  Interest  and  perhaps  some 
guidance  to  the  committee  and  of  In- 
terest to  Members  who  may  not  have 
received  this  kind  of  letter. 

The  letter  we  received  was  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  the  National  Egg  Producers 
Organization  and  was  signed  by  Forest 
Nave.  Jr..  chairmsux.  of  Lexington,  Mo.. 
In  our  congressional  district.  The  letter 
follows: 

Representative  Whjliajc  J.  Randaix, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  CoNCRxsaMAN :  Outside  of  the  Viet- 
nam Lasue,  the  broadening  of  the  coverag* 
of  the  wage  and  hour  law  la  tbe  most  Im- 
portant legUlatlon  facing  thia  Congress. 

W«  are  hearing  a  lot  about  eliminating 
poverty  tn  rural  areas  and  redevelopment  o< 
rural  America.  PranUy.  there  U  very  little 
wrong  with  rural  America  tha>t  a  decent  In- 
come level  wouldn't  cure. 

Our  country  towns  have  been  bled  whlt« 
by  loss  of  millions  of  their  people  who  hav* 
flocked  to  the  big  dtles  In  setirch  of  greener 
p&sturea.  This  exodus  has  added  to  such 
Txrban  problems  as  hovislng,  traffic,  air  pollu- 
tion, etc..  and  n^uch  of  It  could  have  been 
prevented  If  we  had  been  reejlotlc  and  In- 
cluded all  workers.  Including  farmworkers, 
under  the  nUnlmum  wage  and  hour  law  mi 
the  very  start. 

We  have  known  for  a  long  time  that  th« 
population  explosion  and  world  food  supply 
are  on  collision  course  and  the  experts  are 
now  predicting  famine  m  the  next  decade. 

Too  many  millions  ot  farmers  in  the  last 
SO  years  have  gone  off  to  the  cities  and  w« 
now  have  a  predominantly  overa^  (arm 
population;  dwindling  Uvestock  numbers  and 
nmaway  meat  prices  are  proo<  of  this.  Only 
recently  we  have  discovered  that  ^a*  pro- 
duction Ifl  declining. 

We  strongly  urge  Inclusion  ot  all  farm- 
vtvkers  tn  the  wage  and  hour  law.  and  at  the 
same  minimum  wage  as  other  workers,  so 
that  farmers  can  compete  on  even  terms  for 
scarce  labor  to  produce  more  meat  and  milk 
for  Aiawili  alls  and  more  grain  and  soybean* 
for  a  hungry  world. 

Let's  keep  the  remaining  farmers  on  the 
farms  producing  food  instead  of  going  to  ttie 
cities  to  produce  more  smog,  slums,  and 
traffle  Jams.  Imnvedtate  Inclusion  of  all  farm- 
workers Is  a  must.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yoius, 

PoacsT  Navc.  Jr. 


G>B^e<sma]i  Morton's  Tribnte  to  the 
Ut»  Honorable  Albert  Tbomas,  of 
T«x«s 


SPEECH. 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  Toax 
DJ  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
departure  of  Albert  Thomas,  of  the 
Texas  Eighth  District,  Is  a  serious  loss, 
not  only  to  those  of  us  who  knew,  ad- 


mired, and  respected  him  for  his  talents 
as  a  Congressman,  but  also  to  the  many 
thousands  who  valued  his  political  ac- 
complishments, even  from  afar. 

Throughout  his  lifetime  Albert 
Thomas  was  a  citizen  of  Texas,  and  he 
biimed  with  a  desire  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  strengthen  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  State.  And — in  keeping  with 
this  desire — he  had  the  capacity  to  com- 
prehend the  needs  of  the  times  and  to 
serve  his  constituents  with  unflagging 
energy  and  imswerving  devotion. 

Albert  Thom.as  was  bom  In  1898  in 
Nacogdoches.  Tex.,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  before  entering  Rice 
Institute.  Obtaining  a  commission  in  the 
Army,  he  left  college  to  serve  in  World 
War  I.  Following  the  armistice  he  re- 
turned to  college,  graduating  from  Texas 
Law  School  in  1926. 

As  a  young  lawyer  he  was  sufficiently 
impressive  to  win  election  as  district  at- 
torney, which  ofBce  he  held  for  two 
terms.  In  1930  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  In  1936  he  was  elected 
to  Congress. 

In  Wadiington  Albert  Thomas  found 
that  lawmaking  was  as  much  to  his  lik- 
ing as  law  enforcement.  In  short  time 
he  revealed  his  knowledge  and  abilities 
in  several  phases  of  the  law.  serving  on 
committees  as  different  in  nature  as 
Appropriations.  Un-American  Activities, 
and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. He  was  for  a  time  chairman  of 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
and  was  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  a  special  appro- 
priations subcommittee  with  jurisdiction 
over  supplemental  appropriations. 

President  Johnson,  who  knew  Albert 
Thomas  for  many  years,  has  praised  him 
for  his  unfaltering  "devotion  to  the 
people  the  served,"  and  surely  there  was 
never  praise  more  well  deserved  than 
this.  For  undoubtedly,  as  the  President 
observed,  Albert  Thomas  "worked  hard" 
and  "served  well."  far  beyond  the  mere 
call  of  duty. 

Yes.  we  who  admired  the  political  abil- 
ity of  this  remarkable  Corigressman  will 
miss  him  dearly  In  the  days  ahead.  And 
those  of  us — myself  Included — who  knew 
and  loved  him  as  a  person,  will  be  doubly 
moumfuL  It  was  Indeed  an  honor  to 
know  and  to  work  with  Albert  Thomas. 
and  to  have  experienced  the  satisfaction 
of  dealing:  with  an  outstanding  public 
servant  wholly  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  fla«.  his  country,  his  district. 
and  his  f  ellowman. 


A  Resolation  by  the  Litbnanian  American 
Coancil  of  Greater  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9. 1966 

Mrs.   KELLY.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   take 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  my  colleagues  a 


resolution  which  was  adopted  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1966,  at  Webster  Hall  In  New 
York  City  by  the  Lithuanian  American 
Council  of  Greater  New  York,  other  in- 
terested Llthuanian-l)om,  American  citi- 
zens and  permanent  residents. 

As  we  read  this  resolution.  I  know  we 
all  share  the  hope  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  that  their  motherland  will  one 
day  again  be  free. 

Resolution  Adopted  bt  the  LmiuANiAN 
Rallt  on  Fkbruart  13,  1966 

We  Lithuanian  Americans  of  Greater  New 
York,  citleens  and  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States,  gathered  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1966,  at  Webster  Hall.  New  York 
City,  to  commemorate  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Independent  State 
of  Lithuania, 

Protesting  vigorously  against  the  forcible 
Incorporation  and  continued  occupation  of 
Lithuania  by  Soviet  Russia; 

Reaffirming  the  unswerving  determination 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  regain  inde- 
pendence and  freedom; 

Expressing  our  graUtude  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  Its  steadfast 
policy  of  nonreoognltlon  of  the  situation 
created  In  Lithuania  by  Soviet  aggression; 

Thanking  the  U-S.  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  for  Resolution  No.  416  of  May  19.  1965, 
climaxing  the  hearings  on  conditions  In  the 
Baltic  States: 

Recalling  the  United  Nations  Declaration 
of  December  14.  1960,  which  proclaims  that 
"all  peoples  have  the  right  of  seLf-determlna- 
lon;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they  freely  de- 
termine their  political  status  and  freely 
pursue  their  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
development"; 

Resolve.  (1)  to  appeal  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  SUte.  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  promote  the  restoration 
of  the  Independence  and  freedom  of 
LlthuaiUa; 

(2)  to  demand  that  Soviet  Russia  with- 
draw lU  military  poUce.  and  administrative 
personnel  from  Lithuania; 

(3)  to  request  that  the  United  Nations 
Committee  of  24.  dealing  with  the  Uqulda- 
tlon  of  colonialism  "in  aU  Its  forms  and  Im- 
pUcatlons."  Immediately  fulflU  its  overdue 
duty  and  take  up  the  case  of  Soviet  colonial- 
ism in  Lithuania; 

(4)  to  ask  that  the  Free  E\u-ope  Radio 
extend  its  broadcasts  to  Lithuania; 

(6)  to  urge  the  American  Lithuanians  to 
support  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government 
opposing  CommuiUst  expansion  everywhere 
and  aiming  at  the  restoration  of  the  right 
of  self-determination  to  the  captive  peoples. 
LmroANiAi*  AMExicAir  Council  or 
Grkatkb  Nrw  York. 

Btephxn  Brbib,  Jr.,  President. 
IfAUJA  ZuKAxrsXAS,  Secretary. 


Free  World  Owes  United  States  Immenie 
Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism has  been  ridiculed,  maligned,  slan- 
dered, and  downgraded.  Some  of  the 
"doves"  In  our  midst  see  no  threat  of 
Communist  expansion.  Some  of  our 
"hawks"  say  none  of  our  efforts  are  ap- 
preciated. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  Include  an  editorial  which  first 
appeared  In  the  Sydney,  Australia.  Tele- 
graph and  which  was  reprinted  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  on  March  5.  1966. 

Tlie  editorial  upholds  our  commit- 
ment to  contain  communism  stating  that 
without  it  "the  free  world  today  would 
fall  like  a  ripe  plum  Into  the  hands  of 
commimism."  It  recognizes,  as  some  of 
our  "doves"  do  not.  the  ever-present 
threat  of  communism.  And  to  our 
"hawk"  friends  it  shows  that  our  efforts 
are  probably  appreciated  more  than  we 
think. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  share  the  pride  of  the  writer  "that 
Australia  is  one  of  the  countries  that 
have  never  asked  America  for  financial 
aid."     Our  friends  down  under  are  a 
proud  and  resourceful  people — a  people 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  rather  than  hold  out  their  hands. 
The  editorial  follows: 
(Prom  the  Sidney.  Australia,  Telegraph] 
An    Australian    Viewpoint:     F'ree    World 
Owes   Unh-ed   States   Immense   Debt 
The  grim  struggle  for  freedom  in  South 
Vietnam  was  underline^  for  the  American 
public  last  week. 

A  casualty  list  of  hundreds  killed  and 
wounded  In  the  bitter  fighting  against  the 
Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  was  re- 
leased In  Washington. 

It  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  as  well 
as  the  American  public  to  the  huge  VS. 
buildup  in  Vietnam. 

America  so  far  has  committed  more  than 
200,000  men  to  the  struggle  against  Commu- 
nist aggression. 

Do  we  in  Australia  fully  realize  what  we 
owe  to  the  United  States? 

It  Is  fashionable  In  many  quarters  to  de- 
ride America,  to  exaggerate  the  occasional 
diplomatic  gaffe,  and  to  scoff  at  errors  of 
Judgment 

But  without  the  vast  strength  of  America 
the  free  world  today  would  fall  like  a  ripe 
plum  Into  the  hands  of  communism. 

America  today  la  the  policeman  of  the 
world. 

How  many  people  realize  that  she  has  un- 
der arms  outside  the  United  States  more 
than  1  million  servicemen? 

And  that  her  police  duties  Involve  these 
farflung  responsibilities: 

West  Germany,  250,000;  Prance,  60,000; 
United  Kingdom,  35,000;  Mediterranean, 
85.000;  Spain,  10.000;  Italy,  10,000;  West 
BerUn,  6.500;  Azores,  1,900;  Libya,  3,000; 
Turkey,  8,000;  Thailand.  4,000;  Philippines, 
10.000;  Pacific  Fleet  55.000;  Okinawa.  50,000; 
Japan.  40,000;  South  Korea,  40,000;  Green--v- 
land.  6,000;  Iceland  4.000;  Caribbean,  20,000. 
But  men  of  war  are  only  one  side  of  the 
story.  America's  Peace  Corps,  serving  in  46 
countries,  now  has  16,000  volunteers,  dedi- 
cated to  the  assistance  and  guidance  of 
countries  In  need. 

Foreign  aid— and  let  It  be  said  with  pride 
that  Australia  is  one  of  the  countries  that 

have  never  asked  America  for  financial  aid 

cost  America  »3.2  bUUon  last  year. 

The  quest  into  space  and  nuclear  research 
are  costing  the  United  States  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

But  that  outlay  means  that  the  free  world 
Is  able  to  keep  a  Jump  ahead  of  the  section 
of  the  world  dooUnated  by  Moscow  and 
Pel  ping. 

The  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  are  almost  terrifying  lu  their 
magnitude. 

We  tn  AtistraUa,  like  all  freemen,  should 
thank  God  for  the  protection  and  friendship 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  contribution 
throughout  the  world  to  the  cause  of  peace. 


General  Dalton  War  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dalton,  U.S. 
Army,  who  died  at  the  age  of  35,  the  vic- 
tim of  a  sniper's  bullet  at  Balete  Pass, 
Luzon,  Philippines,  Is  to  be  memorallzed 
in  a  most  effective  way  by  the  people  of 
his  home  town.  Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Under  the  direction  of  George  Mc- 
Namara  a  program  of  money-raising  has 
been  undertaken  which  will  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  scholarship  fund  In 
General  Dalton's  name.  Mr.  McNamara 
who  is  the  tax  collector  of  the  borough  of 
Naugatuck  and  commander  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  Post  in  Nauga- 
tuck, knew  General  Dalton  as  a  youth 
and  Is  spearheading  the  memorial  pro- 
gi-am,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  not 
only  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  worthy  undertaking,  but  also  to 
commend  Mr.  McNamara  and  his  asso- 
ciates for  their  worthy  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  Include  herewith  a 
story  on  General  Dalton  which  appeared 
in  the  Waterbury  Sunday  Republican 
January  23,  1966.  and  also  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  McNamara  and  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Naugatuck  Dally  News: 
[From  the  Waterbury   (Conn.)   Republican. 

Jan.  23.  1966] 
Todays    Youth    Reminded   or   World    Wab 
II  Hero's  Coitrage 
(By  Bin  Leuchars) 
Naugatuck. — In  these  days  of  draft  card 
burnings,  peace  marches,  and  other  indica- 
tions of  a  growing  lack  of  patriotism  among 
members  of  today's  "In"  generation,  leaders 
of  a  nximber  of  borough  veterans  organlfca- 
tlons  liave  quietly  expressed  concern  over 
the  safety  and  future  of  this  NaUon. 

One  veteran  of  both  World  Waf'n  and 
the  Korean  war  said  there  was  "apparent 
apathy— why  I  don't  know.  Maybe  when 
we  came  home  from  the  war  we  should  have 
done  more  to  instill  young  people  with  the 
greatness  of  this  country  and  the  great 
works  that  were  done  to  protect  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  Perhaps  one  fault  today 
is  the  fact  that  war  in  Vietnam  Is  so  remote 
and  so  few  luiderstand  what  we  are  fighting 
for. 

"World  War  II  was  a  cinch — the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  everyone  wanted 
a  chance  to  get  into  the  fight — yoimg  men 
and  women,  and  those  really  too  old  to  go 
to  war.  Korea  was  a  hazy  one — there  was 
a  real  purpose  there,  but  many  couldn't  see 
or  imderstand  It — Just  Uke  this  thing  in 
Vietnam." 

George  McNamara.  commander  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  auid  a  member 
of  both  foreign  wars  and  the  American  Le- 
gion contends  that  "there  are  probably  less 
than  a  dozen  young  people  in  this  town 
who  ever  heard  of  Naugatuck's  late  Gen. 
James  L.  Dalton.  although  most  of  them 
might  have  heard  of  the  street  at  Glendale 
named  In  his  honor. 

TTPICAL    YOUTH 

"I  grew  up  with  Jim  Dalton — a  typical 
youth,  one  who  loved  the  outdoor  life.  But 
his  dedication  to  his  country  and  his  bravery 
In  combat  established  a  record  never 
equaled.      I    am    convinced    the    youth    of 
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Naugatuck  should  be  reminded  of  the  deeds 
and  accomplishments  of  this  great  man  so 
that  his  memory  will  always  be  cherished." 
McNamara  said  that  he  plans  to  propose 
that  one  cm-  more  of  the  borough's  veterans 
organizations  develop  a  scholarship  program 
in  memory  of  General  Dalton,  believed  to 
have  been  the  highest  ranking  Army  officer 
in  the  history  of  the  borough. 

A  native  of  New  Britain.  Dalton  and  his 
family  came  to  Naugatuck  shortly  after  his 
birth,  January  20.  1910.  He  graduated  from 
St.  Francis'  School  and  was  In  the  class  of 
1927  at  Naugatuck  High  School.  Young 
I>alton  was  nominated  for  appointment  to 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
and  after  successfully  passing  the  various 
tests,  won  appointment  and  graduated  from 
the  academy  in  1933. 

His  first  assignment  as  a  second  lieutenant 
was  the  Port  Ethan  Allen,  Burlington,  Vt 
While  stationed  there,  Dalton  an  expert  rider 
qualified  for  the  post  polo  team. 

A  clear-cut  Indication  of  his  bravery  was 
seen  at  an  Indoor  polo  match  when  his  horse 
bolted  and  to  protect  the  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, he  pulled  the  horse  sharply  to  the  side 
to  knock  him  down.  The  horse  fell  and 
pUining  the  young  Ueutenant  causing  a 
severe  spinal  Injury. 

As  a  result  of  the  Injury.  Lieutenant  Dalton 
was  confined  to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  at 
Washington  for  a  full  6  months.  The  Injury 
prohibited  his  riding  (m  those  days  the 
cavalry  used  horses,  not  tanks)  and  upon 
leaving  the  hospital,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Infantry. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Port  Bennlng 
Ga..  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
Ueutenant  and  In  1939  he  received  his  first 
overseas  assignment,  to  the  huge  U.S  mili- 
tary Installation  at  Hawaii. 

Two  years  later  when  the  Japanese  attack 
was  launched  at  our  Pacific  stronghold  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  Captain  Dalton  had  his  first 
taste  of  combat.  As  the  smoke  cleared  and 
the  military  counted  Its  losses  to  the  savage 
attack,  plans  were  launched  for  the  long 
hard  step-by-step  campaign  across  the  Pacific 
to  the  Japanese  home  Islands. 

Because  West  Pointers  were  the  backbone 
of  the  new  Army  raised  to  wage  the  wide- 
spread war.  promotions  came  fast  for  the 
most  capable  officers  in  the  Regular  Army 
By  August  of  1942  Dalton  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Ueutenant  colonel  and  In  com- 
mand of  a  unit  waging  a  savage  battle  to  take 
Guadalcanal.  In  this  campaign.  Colonel 
Dalton  won  the  SUver  Star  and  the  respect 
of  his  men. 

GUADALCANAL 

His  unit  was  one  of  two  that  finally 
strangled  the  Japanese  stronghold  at  the 
Canal.  With  Guadalcanal  secured.  Dalton 
was  again  promoted,  this  time  to  the  rank 
of  full  colonel,  and  a  few  months  later  he 
led  his  troops  into  combat  again  at  New 
Georgia  and  New  Britain. 

By  August  of  1944,  Colonel  Dalton  had 
been  a  part  of  almost  every  Army  combat 
activity  In  the  Pacific.  Worn  and  tired,  he 
was  reUeved  for  30  days  for  a  rest  at  home 
where  he  for  the  first  time  saw  his  new 
daughter,  Beth,  his  wife,  and  their  other 
daxighter.  Kit.  He  had  been  married  In  1936 
to  the  former  Kate  Starbird,  one-time  poet 
Taureate  for  the  State  of  Vermont. 

By  the  time  Colonel  Dalton  returned  to  the 
Pacific,  battle  plans  for  the  recapture  of  the 
Philippines  had  been  readied  and  his  assign- 
ment outlined.  In  the  fall  of  1944  he  led  the 
force  which  struck  at  Luzon  and  was  credited 
with  the  capture  of  San  Miguel. 

Often  he  conferred  with  Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur,  supreme  commander  of  the  Pa- 
cific theater,  and  it  was  In  the  Philippines 
that  Dalton  won  his  last  promotion — that 
of  brigadier  general,  at  the  age  of  36. 

On  May  16,  1945,  a  bullet  fired  by  a  Jap- 
anese sniper  ended  the  life  and  brUUant  mUl- 
tary  career  of  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dalton. 
The  general  was  killed  at  Balete  Pass,  on 
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Lozon,  as  he  moved  in  with  a  small  group  to 
examine  the  newly  captured  headquarter*  of 
Colonel  Hiayashl  to  try  to  determine  how  the 
headquarters  could  have  withstood  tb« 
bombings  and  shelllngs  of  VS.  planes  and 
artillery   pieces. 

McNamara  stated  that  he  firmly  belleTe* 
that  "In  this  day  and  aige  It  Is  Important  to 
the  youth  of  this  comnaunlty  to  be  aware  o* 
the  deeds  and  service  of  a  heroic  flg:ure  such 
as  General  Dalton.  I  hope  we  can  Institute 
a  scholarship  In  his  memory,  In  hope  of 
keeping  alive  the  bravery  of  bis  deeds  In 
the  defense  of  this  Nation.* 

Lettbss  to  tus  EorroK 
To  the  Eorroa: 

It  was  with  profound  pleasure  mlngkd 
with  sorrow  that  I  read  an  article  lauding 
the  late  Oen.  Jajata  Dalton.  To  the  author 
of  this  article  I  salute  you  for  a  job  well 
done.  Having  known  the  general  well,  many 
a  good  time  we  had  together  In  our  youth. 
All  I  can  say  Is  he  was  a  "man  amongst  men." 
Down  through  history  from  the  Magna  Carta, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Nathan  Hale,  Valley  Forge, 
■niomas  Patne.  CoUn  Kelly,  no  nuin  or  woman 
deaerrea  the  title  "hero"  more  than  General 
Dalton.  We,  the  people  of  Naugatuck,  should 
b«  very  proud  of  General  Datlon.  knowing 
that  be  is  one  of  our  own  and  yet  be  doea 
not  belong  to  us  alone  but  to  all  America, 
the  world,  and  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

General  Dalton  was  once  lauded  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacAfthur  as  the  "beet  field  gen- 
eral  in  the  Army." 

The  article  suggests  that  a  scholarship  be 
•et  up  honoring  General  Dalton  and  to  help 
some  students  to  gain  his  or  her  education. 
I  heartily  endorse  this  idea.  It  is  only  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  board  of  education,  all  edu- 
cators, business,  labor,  all  veterans  orga- 
nizations, veterans  nonaffiliated  with  any 
post  or  chapter,  schoolchildren;  In  fact, 
everyone  take  part  In  creating  said  scholar- 
ship 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Disabled  Vet- 
erans I  am  going  to  propose  that  we  start  a 
fund  for  the  above  purpoee.  If  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  Naugatuck,  can  raise  enough  money 
for  this  scholarship  we  could  dep>oeit  it  in  a 
bank  or  banks  and  only  use  the  interest 
each  year  and  this  money  will  stay  Intact 
forever.  I  look  forward  to  any  suggestion 
or  comments  on  the  above  subject. 

Let  us  loee  no  time  in  honoring  a  great 
American,  a  great  hero,  and  last  but  not  least, 
"one  of  our  own." 

OxoRcx  McNAMAaa. 


More  Support  for  Aaimal  Humaae 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    ITZW    TO>K 

IN  THI  HOrrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  February  24, 1966 

Mr.  WOLFP.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  Include 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  George  H. 
Levy,  president  of  the  Dog  Owners  Serv- 
ice Bureau,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  which  is 
one  of  many  I  have  received  in  support 
of  my  bill,  HM.  9875,  and  others,  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
regiilate  the  transportation,  sale,  and 
handling  of  dogs  and  cats  intended  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  research  or  experi- 
mentation. 


I  beUeve  the  Members  of  this  body 
should  be  apprised  of  the  views  of  this 
outstanding  orsanlzatloiL 

Doo  OwN^LS  Sexvics  Bureau,  Inc., 

Neto  York.  N.Y..  March  S.  1966. 
Hon.  LiBXKR  L.  Wourr, 
Longworth  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Concrbssman  Wolff:  The  Dog  Own- 
ers Service  Bureau,  Inc.,  representing  a  cross 
section  of  dog  owners  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  been  incensed  and  bitterly  criti- 
cal of  the  trade  in  dogs.  We  are  speaking 
about  tboee  dogs  purchased  from  commer- 
cial dealers  for  use  by  laboratories,  research 
facilities,  and  other  places  where  dogs  are 
used  for  research  and  experimentation  pur- 
poses. 

Legislation  appears  to  be  the  only  way  In 
which  protection  can  be  given  to  dogs  and  to 
their  owners.  Dognaptng.  having  reached 
wide  national  proportions,  must  be  curbed 
inunediately,  and  laws  governing  this  crime 
must  be  enacted. 

Our  full  support  is  hereby  given  to  the 
recent  bill  which  you  Introduced,  HJl.  8875. 
It  is  Important  for  citizens  of  our  country 
to  feel  that  they,  and  their  dogs  (in  many, 
many  cases  considered  a  part  of  the  family) 
are  protected  by  law. 

At  this  time  we  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  area — not  widely  pub- 
licized but  nonetheless  an  area  of  wide- 
spread inhumane  treatment  for  dogs.  It  has 
been  known  for  some  time  that  dogs  travel- 
ing with  their  owners  aboard  scheduled  air- 
line planes  have  been  forced  to  ride  In  cold 
(or  hot,  as  the  case  may  be)  baggage  com- 
partments. On  a  rough  trip,  these  animals 
are  thrown  around  the  kennels  unmerci- 
fully, sustaining.  In ,  many  cases.  Internal 
injuries  not  readily  hotlced  for  sometimes 
up  to  several  weeks.  Our  membership  im- 
plores you  to  suggest  legislation  regulating 
the  air  travel  of  pets  by  stipulating  the  type 
of  kennels  needed  (with  rubber  foam  sldea 
to  prevent  Injury).  We  will  be  pleased  to 
research  the  needs  relative  to  such  legisla- 
tion if  you  will  so  advise  us.  This  legisla- 
tion could  conceivably  be  tacked  on  to  H.R. 
9875. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call   us  at  any 
time  if  we  can  be  of  any  service. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Gborgs  H.  Lzvt, 

President. 


The  Migrant  Worker  Becomes  Visible 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  ever 
there  was  an  Invisible  and  forgotten  man 
In  this  country,  he  is  the  migrant  farm- 
worker. Por  years  these  haxd-working 
and  low-paid  people  have  been  exploited 
with  leas  humanity  that  we  treat  our  oil 
and  gas  and  other  physical  resources. 
They  have  been  kicked  around  from 
State  to  State  and  farm  to  farm,  stop- 
ping only  to  help  harvest  the  crops  with- 
out which  we  would  hardly  be  an  affluent 
society  or  a  well  fed  people.  Compound- 
ing their  misery  and  their  exploitation 
was  the  feudallstlc  bracero  program, 
wisely  and  suooewfully  terminated  by 
Congress  last  year. 

One  of  the  great  myths  that  has  ex- 
isted In  some  places  Is  that  the  migrant 


farmworkers,  particularly  those  of  Mex- 
ican descent,  are  esiDcclally  suited  for 
"stoop"  labor:  and  that  they  cannot  or 
will  not  learn  the  skills  that  would  open 
up  greater  job  opportunities.  The  op- 
pressed, disenfranchised,  subjugated  mi- 
grant farmworker  still  suffers  from  the 
damage  that  has  been  done  through  the 
myth  of  his  inferiority.  Racial,  religious, 
and  ethnic  discrimination  take  many 
forms  and  have  historically  hidden  be- 
neath many  falsehoods.  The  myth  of 
the  laziness  and  the  Intellectual  Inferior- 
ity of  the  migrant  farmworker  falls  in 
this  category. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  migrant  farmwork- 
ers have  been  literally  buried  beneath 
acres  of  false  claims  and  false  assump- 
tions. Fortunately,  they  are  beginning 
to  dig  themselves  out,  with  the  help  of 
funds  from  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. My  purpose  today  Is  to  in- 
form the  Members  of  this  House  of  the 
adult  migrant  education  program  that 
Is  being  conducted  in  San  Antonio  and 
several  other  cities  In  south  Texas. 

Some  time  ago  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  granted  $3.3  million  for  an 
adult  migrant  education  program  in 
south  Texas.  Never  before  had  any  sus- 
tained manpower  training  program  been 
attempted  in  this  area  for  migrant  work- 
ers. The  reason  given  for  the  neglect 
of  this  large  group  of  underprlvHeged 
and  poverty  stricken  people  by  State  offi- 
cials and  others  amounted  to  the  myth  I 
have  outlined.  That  is,  that  these  people 
did  not  want  to  or  could  not  learn  to  do 
anything  except  migrant  farmwork.  So 
the  migrant  farmworker  received  no 
training,  and  his  children  received  little 
education.  When  you  are  the  child  of  a 
migrant  farmworker  you  go  where  the 
seasonal  farmwork  Is.  And  seasonal 
farmwork  does  not  normally  coincide 
with  the  school  year.  It  is  quite  typical 
for  the  children  of  migrant  farmwork- 
ers to  leave  school  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year  In  order  to  travel  across  the 
country  in  search  of  farmwork.  The 
effect  of  all  this  has  been  to  maintain  a 
large  supply  of  low-skilled  labor  for  the 
great  farms  and  plantations  not  only  of 
Texas  but  of  States  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  even  In  the 
short  time  that  the  south  Texas  adult 
migrant  education  program  has  existed 
so  far.  the  myth  of  the  migrant  has  been 
proven  false.  The  3.000  adult  migrant 
farmworkers  that  have  enrolled  in  the 
current  training  program  have  amazed 
everyone  with  their  earnestness,  their 
willingTiess  to  learn,  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  program,  and  their  attendance.  In 
some  south  Texas  cities  dally  attendance 
has  averaged  98  percent.  In  San  An- 
tonio, for  example,  80  adult  students  at- 
tend classes  from  4  to  9:30  pjn.,  5  days 
a  week.  Fifty  of  the  students  are  from 
40  to  60  years  old.  Only  two  of  those 
who  enrolled  In  the  program  have 
dropped  out. 

Similar  programs  are  being  conducted 
In  Laredo,  Robstown,  MacAllen,  Roma, 
and  Rio  Graade  City.  Without  excep- 
tion, these  programs  have  been  com- 
pletely sold  out,  in  terms  of  applicants 
for  enrollment.  In  fact,  hundreds  of 
migrants  have  had  to  be  turned  down 
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because  of  the  amount  of  funds  and  re- 
sources available.  Numerous  requests 
have  already  been  made  to  the  migrant 
farmworker  section  of  OEO  for  an  en- 
larged program  next  year.  I  support 
and  fully  endorse  these  requests.  Next 
year's  adult  migrant  education  program 
for  south  Texas  should  service  a  mini- 
mum of  25,000  persons.  In  San  Antonio 
alone,  at  least  5.000  persons  should  have 
the  chance  for  this  training  and  educa- 
tion. 

The  Sunday,  March  6,  Issue  of  the  San 
Antonio  Light  carried  a  story  on  the 
adult  migrant  education  program.  The 
story  contains  this  observation: 

Most  of  the  enrollees  are  seasonal  farm- 
hands and  many  of  them  are  tired  of  mak- 
ing the  annual  trek  to  out-of-State  farm- 
work. 

The  story  goes  on  to  quote  Domingo 
Villegas,  57,  one  of  the  students: 

I  want  to  leam  to  read  and  write  and 
learn  a  trade.  I  have  19  grandchildren  and 
my  sons  and  daughters  have  too  many 
mouths  to  feed. 

The  south  Texas  adult  migrant  edu- 
cation program  has  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  migrant  farmworkers 
want  to  be  better  educated  and  better 
employed.  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  help  these  people  with  train- 
ing and  educational  opportunities.  This 
is  a  program  that  should  be  expanded. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  news- 
paper story  from  the  San  Antonio  Light 
March  6.  1966.  entitled  "Migrants  Prove 
Adage": 

Migrants  Prove  Adage 

You  are  never  too  old  to  leam. 

This  old  saying  can  be  applied  to  80  peifc 
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sons  enrolled  In  the  adult  migrant  education 
program  now  being  held  under  the  avispices 
of  the  Texas  Education  Agency  and  the  Fed- 
eral antlpoverty  program  at  the  South  Side 
High  School. 

Most  of  the  students  are  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  that  school  during  the  day. 
IpOnq  classes 

There  are  three  classes.  They  start  their 
schooling  at  4  p.m.  and  go  home  at  9:30  pjn. 

There  are  six  teachers  and  four  teacher's 
aids  Involved  In  the  program. 

They  attend  classes  6  days  a  week. 

Fifty  of  the  students'are  men  ranging  In 
age  from  40  to  60  years  old— and  aU  iake  their 
schooling  seriously. 

Each  enrollee  is  paid  $30  a  week.  Only  two 
students  have  dropjjed  out. 

Most  of  the  enrollees  are  seasonal  farm- 
hands and  many  of  them  are  tired  of  making 
the  annual  trek  to  out-of-State  farmwork. 

For  the  first  3  months,  both  the  men  and 
women  will  leam  the  three  B's.  The  last  3 
months  of  their  6-month  course  will  be  de- 
voted to  leamlng  a  trade.  The  men  wlU  be 
taught  welding,  plxmibing.  carpentry  and 
upholstery. 

Ju^AD  and  WRriE 

The  women  will  be  taught  sewing,  cooking 
upholstery,  and  health  care. 

Supervising  the  program  Is  Principal  Jack 
Gray.  He  gathers  all  the  statistics  and  pay- 
rolls from  the  three  classes. 

Domingo  Villegas.  67.  who  lives  near  Bergs 
MUl  and  is  father  of  six,  said,  "I  want  to  leam 
to  read  and  write  and  leam  a  trade.  I 
have  19  grandchUdren  and  my  sons  and 
daughters  have  too  many  mouths  to  feed." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Johnson  administration's  war  on  pov- 
erty is  reaching  out  into  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  and  Into  all  of  the  counties 
of  those  States.  -^ 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  of  February 
7  contained  a  very  Interesting  article  on 
the  neighborhood  multiservice  center 
being  conducted  on  a  full-year  basis  In 
Palmetto,  Fla.,  in  Manatee  County.  As 
the  writer  of  this  story  points  out,  the 
little  children  coming  to  this  neighbor- 
hood center  do  so  in  threadbare  clothes, 
without  shoes,  sweaters,  or  Jackets,  even 
on  the  coldest  of  days.  But  they  are 
greeted  with  kind  hearts  and  willing 
hands.  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues. 
[From    the    St.    Petersburg    Times,    Feb.    7, 

1966] 

Getting  a  Grasp  on  a  Bright,  New  World 

(By  Nancy  Osgood) 

Where  Is  the  boy  who  looks  after  the 
sheep? — Under  the  haystack — fast  asleep. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  teacher's  voice 
dramatized  the  lazy  goings-on  of  Little  Boy 
Blue. 

In  a  semicircle  around  her,  14  tiny  2-y^- 
olds  sat  In  spellljound  sUence.  Fourteen 
pairs  of  huge,  bright  eyes  looked  with  solemn 
wonder  at  the  colorfixl  Illustrations  held  up 
for  them  to  see. 

Next  door  in  a  bustle  of  activity,  3-year- 


olds  were  getting  ready  for  their  mldafter- 
noon  snack — primly  putting  away  their  toys 
exactly  as  they  had  been  taught. 

In  a  third  room,  4-  and  S-year-olds  raised 
piping  boy-and-girl  voices  In  a  flnger-play 
song. 

The  record  which  accompanied  them  was 
tuned  low.  Gentleness — soft  music,  soft 
voices — are  mandatory  In  the  day  nursery  at 
the  Neighborhood  Muia-Servlce  Center,  Pal- 
metto. 

Only  In  such  an  atmosphere  can  exist  tiie 
motivating  philosophy,  expressed  by  assist- 
ant director.  Mr.  Lucille  Sheehan: 

"Come  take  my  hand  and  I  will  show  you 
a  whole  new,  exciting,  wonderful  world.  I 
will  be  your  friend  and  listen  to  you.  Tou 
win  know  success  and  have  a  right  to  human 
dignity." 

That  their  chUdren  may  walk  a  road  less 
rough  than  theirs,  parents  bring  their  tots 
to  share  this  promise,  while  they  go  out  to 
earn  pittances  all  too  Inadequate  for  their 
families'  needs. 

Consequently,  their  Uttle  ones  come  to  the 
center  In  threadbare  clothes — without  shoes, 
sweaters  or  Jackets,  even  on  the  coldest  days. 

But  here  awaiting  them  are  kind  hearts 
and  wUllng  hands;  to  give  them  comfortlhg, 
warm  baths;  to  tuck  them  at  naptime  Into 
little  cots  imder  soft,  warm  blankets  while 
quiet  music  lulls  them  to  sleep;  to  machine 
wash  what  clothes  they  have  and  to  fwage 
among  others'  castoffs  for  additional  ear- 
ments. 

No  one  could  better  imderstand  the  needs 
of  his  charges  than  director  Walter  Pearcey, 
He  is  the  eldest  of  seven  chUdren  whose 
parents  brought  them  from  Georgia  to  Flor- 


ida in  1933.  "We  were  without  material  pos- 
sessions of  any  kind— completely  destitute." 

A  high  school  graduate  at  15,  Walter  de- 
layed his  own  higher  educaUon  to  help  his 
brothers  and  sisters  through  school.  He 
worked  in  a  Connecticut  war  plant  until  old 
enough  for  Army  service  which  took  him  to 
bases  all  over  the  United  States,  to  Korea 
and  Japan  for  1  year  and  to  Eiirope  for  3 
years. 

Today,  he  and  four  other  members  of  his 
family  are  teachers.  The  younger  two,  13 
and  16,  also  are  college  bound.  "We're  a 
close  family,  always  willing  to  help  each 
other." 

His  goal  now  is  to  give  his  9-  and  10-year- 
old  sons  "the  very  best  education  available  " 
regardless  of  the  sacrifice  entailed.  Mrs. 
Pearcey  adds  to  the  family  income  by  work- 
ing as  a  secretary  at  Memorial  Elementary 
School.  ' 

Pearcey  may  never  return  to  teaching. 
"This  work  is  so  necesary,  I'll  be  here  from 
now  on  if  I  have  my  way."  -me  director  is 
completely  self-sacrlflclal  In  his  determina- 
tion "to  give  more  kids  a  chance  In  Ufe." 
Not  counting  paper  work  at  home,  he  labored 
76  hours  the  week  the  center  opened.  Things 
have  to  be  right.  I'm  not  satisfied  with 
half-way  measures." 

Of  major  concern  to  this  personable  young 
man  U  the  training  program  which  prepares 
the  youngsters  for  school,  and  looks  to  their 
mental  and  physical  well-being,  as  well. 

But  recognizing  the  Importance  of  proper 
environment,  he  has  seen  that  classrooms 
are  bright  and  clean,  and  has  provided  a 
fenced  yard,  a  paved  area  for  wagons  and 
tricycles  and  a  huge  tree-shaded  sandbox 
(60  by  30  feet) .  Now  there  are  to  be  plant- 
ings and  "perhaps  even  a  little  fountain"  In 
the  open  court  around  which  the  former 
school  Is  built.  "Everything  must  be  beauti- 
ful." ^ 

The  war  on  poverty  project  U  shaping  up 
well  with  the  aid  of  a  great  team,  Pearcey 
said.  The  staffers  spoke  as  enthusiastically 
as  their  boss : 

Mrs.  Sheehan:  "It's  completely  soul-satis- 
fying work." 

Mrs.  Essie  Knights,  lunchroom  manager 
responsible  for  early-bird  breakfasts,  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  snacks,  and  well-balanced 
midday  meals:  "We  make  the  food  pretty,  so 
the  ChUdren  go  for  it,  and  include  everything 
they  need  (for  nutriUon).  •  •  •  They  eat 
and  eat.  Every  bit  of  It,  And  they're  so 
good." 

Miss  Mary  Alice  Simpson,  teacher  In  charge 
of  the  4-  and  6-year-olds:  "rm  so  happy  to 
be  able  to  do  this  work.  It's  Just  great  to  see 
the  ChUdren  enjoying  things  they've  never 
had." 

Mrs.  WUlle  Johnson,  aid:  "This  is  a  very 
wonderful  program.  It's  a  real  privilege  to 
work  with  underprlvUeged  children." 

Parents  calling  for  their  children — they're 
released  only  to  those  designated  in  the 
^»— expressed  gratitude  for  the  program 
which  U  benefiting  their  offspring  while 
lightening  their  own  burdens. 

Mrs.  Talma  Williams,  sole  suppwrt  of  three 
ChUdren,  leaves  her  4-year-old  Greg  In  the 
nxirsery  while  she  works  in  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Walters,  Memorial  Hos- 
pital employees,  no  longer  need  leave  their 
2-year-old  Jerome  with  a  sitter.  "It  helps 
us  financially  and  the  baby  Is  with  com- 
panions his  own  age." 

Mrs.  Janett  Strong  (a  private  maid)  and 
her  husband  were  worried  about  leaving  their 
Steven  Mark.  4.  with  his  aged  grandmother 
The  day  nursery  solved  this  problem  and  Is 
preparing  the  ■mail  boy  for  school  In  a  way 
never  experienced  by  11-  and  8-year-old 
brothers. 
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rvimrriiinity  cooperation  la  the  elezuent 
mo«t  needed  now  that  the  day  nuraery  1* 
operating  at  capacity.  Director  Pearcey  ez- 
pUXned: 

"We're  liberally  funded  (though  a  Federal 
grant),  but  there  are  many  things  not  pro- 
vided for  In  the  prograta.  We  are  most  in 
need  of  children's  clothing  and  wheeled 
toys.- 

Parents  in  the  poverty  pocket  served  are 
in  no  position  to  supply  their  youngsters' 
ne«ds.  Nor  la  this  expected  of  them.  "All 
we  want  them  to  send  ua  la  the  child."  Pear- 
cey said. 

WHAT     MAKES     PaOJECT    TICK 

The  Neighborhood  Multi-Service  Center 
In  Palmetto  la  where  2-  to  5-year-old  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  find  happy,  wholesome  ac- 
tivities. They  are  supervised  by  teachers 
charged  with  raising  their  cultural  level 
and  preparing  them  to  enter  school  on  par 
with  their  ijeers. 

It  U  also  a  project  to  give  adults  new 
hope,  a  chance  to  better  themselves,  an  op- 
portunity to  secure  desperately  needed  basic 
education,  the  ways  and  means  to  learn 
new  aUlls. 

The  center,  at  1315  Second  Avenue  West, 
occupies  the  former  Memorial  Elementary 
School  whose  pupils  have  been  transferred 
to  the  new  James  Tillman  Elementary 
School.  It  la  situated  in  the  heavily  popu- 
lated Negro  dUtrlct  It  serves— North  Pal- 
metto and  Washington  Park — where  Incomes 
are  low  and  much  of  the  housing  la  poor 
and  Inadequate.  Some  1.000  families  are 
rilglble  for  this  antlpoverty  program. 

Opened  January  3  under  a  »267.806  Federal 
grant,  the  center  has  a  capacity  attendance 
of  aOO  preschool  children.  To  be  admitted, 
the  children  muat  come  from  low  Income 
homes  where  both  parents  work,  or  where 
a  working  mother  ta  the  only  parent.  A 
fringe  benefit  of  the  program  la  that  older 
chllden  no  longer  need  be  kept  out  of  school 
to  car*  for  small  fry  while  their  elders  are 
away. 

The  day  nursery  also  welcomes  children 
ot  migrant  workers.  Since  many  speak  little. 
If  any,  English,  they  need  special  help  to 
prepare  them  for  school. 

Tbs  staff  at  ftfi  penooa.  6  of  them  white,  la 
txs rtoil  by  Walter  J>earcey.  former  aoclal 
studies  teacher  at  Lincoln  Memorial  High 
School,  Bradenton.  Ths  assistant  directcr. 
Who  also  heads  ths  teaching  staff.  Is  Mrs. 
Lucille  Sheehan.  In  addition  to  long  azperl- 
•DCS  as  a  teacher  and  taachers  superrlsor. 
Mrs.  Sbeahan  also  has  been  associated  with 
the  Head  Start  program  Teaching  at  tbs 
center  la  based  an  the  suocesaful  Head  Start 
plan. 

Parmer  public  achoot  teachers  working 
with  Mrs.  Sheehan  are  Mlas  Mary  Alice  Simp- 
son. Mi*.  OUvla  Oreene.  and  Mia.  LUllan 
Alexander. 

Remedial  reading  Is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Ann  Sites.  TIm  guidance  oounselor  for 
baste  education  in  Manatee  County  Is  test- 
ing thrs  nursery  school  children  to  evaluate 
tbs  canter's  progrsM. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Saunders,  R.N.,  on  leave  from 
tbs  Manatee  County  Health  Center.  Is  In 
charge  of  the  health  program.  She  does  some 
social  wor)c  as  well.  Head  otf  the  tutoring 
program  is  Mrs.  Kathertne  Kuhn.  who  taught 
most  recently  at  Central  Oathollc  High 
School.  Fort  Pierce. 

Oiiidanos  Counselor  Charles  Haskell  la 
charged  with  helping  people — preklndergart- 
ners  to  adults.  R«tlr*d  from  the  educational 
book  publishing  and  Insurance  fields,  he 
trained  for  his  present  work  in  a  summer 
program  at  Western  Reserve  University  and 
the  Tampa  Youth  Opportunity  Center.  He 
holds  a  semi  professional  certificate  from  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

Mrc  Essie  Knights  manages  the  lunchroom 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  Ware  and 
several  helpers.  The  staff  Is  rounded  out  by 
aids    and    part-time    Neighborhood    Touth 


Corps  workera.  Many  are  residents  of  the 
area  served,  hired  for  their  tinders tanding  of 
the  problems  involved  and  their  aiblUty  to 
solve  them. 

The  goals  of  the  center's  preschool  program 
are  the  same  as  thoee  of  the  Head  Start  proj- 
ect: To  Improve  the  child's  health;  to  ex- 
pand his  ability  to  think,  reason,  and  speak 
clearly:  to  broaden  his  horizons:  to  erase  [>at- 
tems  of  frustration  and  failure  by  giving  the 
child  frequent  chances  to  succeed:  to  develop 
a  climate  of  confidence  which  wUl  Instill  in 
the  child  a  desire  to  learn. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nojNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  7, 1966         - 

Mr.    RUMSFELD.      Mr.    Speaker,    I 

Joined  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
last  week  In  calling  for  a  congressional 
Inquiry  into  the  military  draft  and  its 
ramifications  across  the  Nation.  The 
problem  of  inequities  and  bottlenecks 
and  Inefficiency  in  the  administration  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  is  no  less 
serious  today. 

An  editorial  In  the  Saturday,  March  5, 
1966,  edition  of  the  Chicago  American 
also  expressed  concern  over  the  draft 
situation.    The  editorial  follows: 

iNVXSnCATCNC    THS    DRATT 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Monday  opens  regular  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tion's military  posture.  This  time  the  in- 
quiry win  take  In,  among  other  things, 
charges  by  30  Republican  committee  mem- 
bers that  Selective  Service  is  being  run  in  a 
haphazard,  inefficient  manner  and  Is  seriously 
bogged  down  in  redtape.  The  charges  cer- 
tainly merit  a  careful  scrutiny. 

In  a  statement  Issued  this  week,  the  Con- 
gressmen charged  that  more  than  half  the 
men  between  19  and  36  now  classified  1-A  are 
not  available  for  the  draft  because  "their 
papers  are  stalled  In  the  bureaucratic  pipe- 
line between  local  draft  boards  and  Army 
Induction  centers." 

The  Republican  members  also  questioned 
plana  to  reexamine  present  deferments, 
arguing  that  enough  men  would  be  avail- 
able now  to  meet  induction  and  enlistment 
quotas  if  present  procedures  were  used 
efficiently. 

They  pointed  to  a  report  by  the  Controller 
General's  Office  which  said  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  were  using  about  9.000  enlisted 
personnel  to  work  in  officers'  clubs,  hobby 
shops,  golf  courses,  and  similar  Jobs,  rather 
than  hiring  civilians  for  them.  This  report, 
they  emphasized,  considered  only  the  most 
flagrant  'inefficiencies  in  the  use  of  man- 
power: there  are  undoubtedly  many  more  in- 
stances.    Said  the  Republican  members: 

"It  Is  ridiculous  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  insist  upon  drafting  young  men 
to  be  hurried  into  combat  when  It  is  nut 
niaklng  maximum  efficient  use  of  the  trained 
personnel  it  already  has." 

Presumably  Selective  Service  officials  will 
have  some  answers  to  these  charges  when 
they  testify  before  the  committee.  But  the 
charges  obviously  call  for  a  thorough  hearing 
that   Is   also   nonpar tlaan. 

We  hope  the  fact  that  these  charges  came 
from  Republican  Congressmen  doesnt  mean 
the  Democrats  wUl  feel  constrained  to  be- 
little them — or  that  the  draft  will  become 
the  center  of  a  new  "hawks  versus  doves" 
controversy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  men 
In  the  cattle  Industry  In  Hawaii,  who 
have  never  been  known  to  lack  competi- 
tive spirit,  are  embarking  on  an  educa- 
tional program  to  convince  the  public 
that  "Hawaiian  beef  Is  just  as  good  as 
any  meat  produced  anjrwhere  In  the 
United  States  of  America." 

The  Oahu  Cattlemen's  Association,^ 
under  Ita  able  president.  Mr.  Gordon) 
Cran,  ts  currently  disseminating  infor- 
mation concerning  the  high  quality  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  graded 
Island  beef. 

Mr.  James  A.  Napier,  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Hawaii  Cattle- 
men's Council,  revealed  to  Betty  Boxold 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  in  a  re- 
cent interview  that  his  organization 
hopes  through  this  Intensive  edu- 
cational drive  to  also  dispel  some  mis- 
taken notions  about  beef  produced  in 
Hawaii.  One  of  the  organization's  alms 
Is  to  correct  the  tendency  of  some  house- 
wives to  regard  "mainland  beef"  as  be- 
ing superior  to  "Island  beef."  Mr.  Napier 
was  quick  to  point  out  that  cattle  in 
Hawaii  are  fed  under  the  same  stringent 
nutritional  standards  set  by  the  USDA 
grading  specifications  as  cattle  in  the 
continental  United  States. 

Cattlemen  In  Hawaii  also  hope  to  end 
the  Indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  "is- 
land beer'  when  referring  to  "cow  beef." 
The  term  "cow  beet"  generally  describes 
ungraded  meat  in  Hawaii  as  well  as  here 
on  the  mainland. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  Its  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations,  I  commend  Mr. 
Cran  and  Mr.  Napier  and  all  cattlemen 
in  Hawaii  for  imdertaking  this  worth- 
while educational  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for  Inclusion  In 
the  Congressional  Record  Betty  Box- 
old's  story  which  appeared  In  the  Febru- 
ary 23,  1966.  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin; 

IlAWAn     Cattlemen     Upgrade     Beet    Imagk 
(By  Betty  Boxold) 

In  1783  a  cow  and  a  longhom  bull  were 
delivered  to  Kamehameha  I  by  the  English 
navigator.  Captain  Vancouver.  That  was  the 
start  of  Hawaii's  cattle  industry. 

After  landing  at  Kealakekua  Bay.  these 
first  cattle  were  driven  to  the  upland  slopes 
of  Hualalal  where,  under  royal  protection, 
they  multiplied  for  30  yours. 

Today  in  Hawaii  there  are  more  than  400 
conunerclai  beef  enterprises — with  at  least 
30  head  of  cattle  each. 

As  the  market  demand  for  beef  and  veal 
has  increased  substantially  in  the  past  few 
years,  Hawaii's  cattlemen  have  turned  in- 
creasingly to  pen  feeding  of  cattle  to  Improve 
and  increase  production. 

Extensive  pen  feeding  of  cattle  really 
began  in  1959  when  the  Federal  grading  of 
beef  was  started  In  the  Islands  and  cattle- 
men were  eager  to  comply  with  the  new 
regulatioqa. 
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Gordon  Cran,  president  of  the  Oahu  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  pointed  out  that  despite 
the  fact  that  cattle  here — to  meet  the  USDA 
grading  specifications — are  fed  on  Imported 
grains  from  the  mainland,  housewives  stiU 
tend  to  believe  that  Kansas  City  beef  Is 
better  than  the  local  product. 

"This,  of  course,  is  completely  false,"  said 
James  A.  Napier,  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Hawaii  Cattlemen's  CouncIL  (TTis 
council  has  350  members  and  is  the  govern- 
ing body  for  the  five  Island  associations.) 

"Rations  and  diets  have  been  made  up  by 
nutrition  experts  with  chemical  firms  across 
the  country.  So  the  cattle  are  fed  Just  as 
they  are  on  the  mainland.  They  have  to  be 
in  order  to  meet  the  Federal  grading  and  in- 
spection  requirements,"   he   added. 

Another  aggravation  to  Hawaii's  cattlemen 
is  the  habit  of  some  local  retailers  to  pass 
off  "cow  beer'  as  Island  meat.  "Cow  beef" 
la  a  trade  term  to  describe  ungraded  meat, 
which  can  be  found  in  markets  all  over  the 
country. 

"Yet,  in  Hawaii,  it's  called  Island  beef  and 
we  feel  it  downgrades  the  entire  industry," 
council  spokesman  said. 

In  seeking  to  portray  the  Island  meat  in- 
dustry as  a  vital  thriving  segment  of  the 
State's  economy,  the  cattlemen  are  off  to  a 
good  start. 

They  point  with  pride  to  the  big  gains 
made  in  pen-fed  cattle  since  the  practice 
was  started  7  years  ago.  At  that  time,  4,103 
head  were  fed.  Then,  in  1984.  the  number 
had  steadily  increased  and  16,000  head  went 
through  the  feedlots. 

But  this  year  the  number  la  startling. 
Some  25,000  head  are  expected  to  be  proc- 
essed. 

As  Napier  said,  "This  will  provide  Ha- 
waii's homemaker  with  approximately  13  - 
750.000  pounds  of  the  tastiest  grain-fed. 
Government  Inspected,  and  USDA  graded 
beef  that  she  could  possibly  buy  and  serve 
her  family." 

Informational  and  educational  projects 
recently  started  by  the  council  Include  dis- 
tributing books,  pamphlets,  and  charts  to 
public  libraries,  and  a  plan  to  cooperate  with 
the  Honolulu  Gas  Co. 'a  cooking  classes  dur- 
ing April. 

Also,  Napier  said  the  council  Is  participat- 
ing more  extensively  In  fairs,  trade  and  food 
shows  by  providing  Informational  booths  and 
displays  such  as  a  chilled  carcass  in  a  case 
indicating  the  beef  cute. 

And  the  eouncll  U  participating  in  the 
Rukala,  theJIonolulu  Symphony  benefit  to 
be  held  at  pier  lO  on  March  5.  A  live  steer 
wiU  be  aucUoned;  a  dressed  carcass  and  a 
year's  supply  of  meat  also  have  been  donated. 

Napier  apparently  feels  there  may  be  some 
rough  spots  ahead  for  the  cattle  industry, 
but  the  future  in  general  is  very  bright.  A 
favorite  quote  of  his  was  made  by  a  main- 
land meat  expert,  John  Milton,  who  spoke 
at  the  councU's  annual  meeting  in  December. 

Milton,  consultant  and  field  supervisor  for 
the  American  Meat  Institute  in  Chicago 
said.  "Hawaiian  beef  Is  Just  aa  good  as  any 
meat  produced  anywhere  in  the  U,S.A.- 


whlch  has  done  so  much  for  so  many 
schoolchildren  at  little  cost  and  expense 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  disturbed 
and  concerned,  too. 

Protests  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  administrators  arrive  at  my  office 
by  the  day. 

The  school  Iimch  is,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  nourishing  and  well-balanced  meal 
that  the  schooJchild  receives  each  week- 
day. 

Editorial  comment  is  almost  all  against 
the  drastic  cut  which  has  been  proposed. 
In  this  connection,  an  editorial  of  re- 
cent date  in  the  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Press 
is  most  Interesting. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Let  Them  Drlnk  Milk 
Every  day.  In  92.000  schools  across  Amer- 
ica, 16  million  children  exchange  a  few  pen- 
nies for  cartons  of  milk.  The  pennies  are 
only  part  of  the  cost.  TTie  rest  is  paid  by 
taxpayers. 

All  this  has  been  going  on  pleasantly  for 
a  dozen  years  untU  It's  as  much  a  part  of  the 
school  scene  aa  homework.  Now  President 
Johnson  proposes  quite  a  change. 

He  Wants  to  cut  the  program  80  percent 
and  to  give  what's  left  only  to  the  needy. 
How  this  would  happen,  in  the  actuality  of 
school  lunch  lines,  is  not  explained. 

Nor  la  it  explained  what  happens  to  the 
$80  million  worth  of  milk  the  program  rep- 
resents. Industry  sources  say  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  buy  the  milk  anyway  as 
a  surplus  commodity.  Then  it  would  be 
stored  expensively,  as  butter,  cheese,  or  dry 
milk.  If  that  is  the  case,  no  real  saving  Is 
indicated. 

The  school  milk  program  has  been  a  rela- 
tively small  public  health  Investment  in 
children  at  all  economic  levels.  As  long  as 
the  Government  Is  in  the  subsidy  business 
and  up  to  its  ears  In  surplus  commodities,  it 
seems  better  to  keep  youngsters  drinking 
milk  than  to  put  it  in  storage. 

Meanwhile,  cutbacks  in  the  school  lunch 
program  have  already  been  felt  in  Cleveland. 
If  the  guns  for  Vietnam  are  to  replace  but- 
ter, it  would  seem  a  poor  place  to  begin  it 
with  schoolchildren. 


Let  Them  Drink  Milk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  oRio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed;  yes,  I  am  much  con- 
cerned, by  the  President's  proposal  to 
drastically  cut  the  school  lunch  program, 


Problems  That  Plague  At  Administration 
of  the  City  of  New  York 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KEUY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
endeavor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  problems  that 
plague  the  administration  of  the  city 
of  New  York. 

New  York  City  is  known  worldwide. 
It  is  acknowledged  as  unique.  It  Is  des- 
cribed by  any  and  all  adjectives  known 
to  man — beautiful,  ugly,  clean,  dirty, 
overpowering,  generous,  cold,  friendly, 
complex.  The  last  I  admit,  made  so  not 
only  because  of  its  geographic  location — 
at  the  mouth  of  a  great  river  leading  into 
the  great  Atlantic  Ocean — but  also  be- 
cause It  is  the  second  largest  city  In  the 
world.  It  Is  comprised  of  a  diversity  of 
Interests — financial,  industrial,  commer- 
cial, social,  cultural — made  so  because  it 
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has  a  heterogeneous  population.  Thus, 
the  problems  and  Issues  affecting  the  city 
of  New  York  also  affect  the  people  of  the 
States  on  its  borders,  because  many  of 
the  persons  In  these  States  are  working 
in  or  deriving  their  livelihood  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

It  Is  therefore  my  objective  to  help 
explain  the  fiscal  problem  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  order 
to  imderstand  this  problem,  one  must 
remember  that  New  York  City  must  raise 
the  money  for  its  administration  by  the 
means  delegated  to  it  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Orte  must 
remember  that,  in  recent  years,  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  tax  foundations, 
and  other  research  groups  have  been  us- 
ing a  figure  of  slightly  more  than  13  per- 
cent to  compute  New  York  State's  Fed- 
eral tax  burden.  Based  on  estimated 
administrative  budget  receipts  of  $111 
billion  for  Federal  fiscal  year  1967,  New 
York  State's  Federal  tax  burden  would 
be  roughly  $14  billion.  On  a  collective 
basis,  New  York  State's  share  would  be 
higher. 

I  also  want  to  recall  that  New  York 
City's  contribution  to  State  tax  receipts 
Is  roughly  50  percent  or  $1.9  billion,  com- 
pared with  Federal  expenditures  in  New 
York  State  of  some  $898  million. 

To  help  explain  a  phase  of  New  York's 
fiscal  problem — the  15-cent  subway 
fare — Senator  Samuel  Greenberg  of  the 
State  of  New  York  took  the  floor  of  the 
senate  and  addressed  himself  to  this 
matter: 

I  assume — and  if  I  am  wrong,  I  would 
like  to  be  corrected — that  we  are  about  to 
engage  In  a  discussion  of  these  bUls,  the 
titles  to  which  at  least  have  been  read,  the 
actual  bills,  however,  not  having  yet  been 
delivered  to  us  but,  as  I  am  Informed,  wltWn 
the  next  half  hour  cm-  so  each  of  us  will  have 
a  copy  of  these  bUls.  Naturally,  anything 
that  I  might  say  without  having  seen  the 
bills  WiU  be  subject  to  correction  If  anything 
In  the  bills  does  not  exactly  Jibe  with  what 
I  assume  they  are  and  what  is  In  the  bills. 

Now  we  know  from  the  press  and  from 
the  Governor's  message  Jiist  read  to  xis  a 
few  moments  ago  what  these  three  bills  are. 
One  is  a  bill  which  appropriates  the  $20 
million  which  it  is  expected  the  State  will 
receive  over  and  above  the  $60  million  that 
was  appropriated  last  year  to  the  city  of  New 
York  in  connection  with  the  transfer  to  the 
city  of  all  collections  from  the  stock  transfer 
tax  from  July  1,  1966  on. 

The  second  bill,  or  one  of  the  other  bUls, 
Is  the  one  which  has  to  do  with  the  tidy 
little  sum  of  $49  million  which  has  been  due 
to  the  city  of  New  York  at  least  since  1963 
but  actually  since  1933. 

The  third  bUl  Is  the  one  which  has  to  do 
with  social  welfare  appropriations;  that  is. 
the  contributions  by  the  State  to  the  city 
In  connection  with  social  welfare  payments 
which  the  city  makes. 

We,  In  the  city  of  New  York,  wJBlcome 
every  doUar  of  this  $100  mlUlon  long  over- 
due. Belonging,  as  a  matter  of  right,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  to  the 
city  of  New  York  and  high  time  that  it  was 
paid. 

Now,  what  disturbs  me  Is  the  reason  for 
my  rising  on  the  floor  of  this  senate  tonight. 
Eight  million  people  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  countless  other  millions  suffered  for  13 
days  dxiring  the  recent  transit  strike.  I  am 
not  going  to  talk  about  whose  fault  it  was. 
who  was  to  blame  or  the  poUtlcs  of  the  situa- 
tion, but  the  fact  remains  that  these  mil- 
lions of  people  suffered  and  some  suffered 
irreparably,    some    wlU    never    recoup    their 
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losses  and  most  of  them  will  feel  their  losses 
for  many,  many  months  to  come.  Now  th« 
Governor  comes  along  with  his  announce- 
ment of  this  (lOO  million  and  uses  the  Iim- 
guage.  and  I  quote.  "These  funds  Include 
the  cash  necessary  for  the  city  to  maintain 
the  15-cent  transit  fare." 

Gentlemen,  that  was  the  cruelest  cut  of 
all;  to  try  and  make  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  Tork,  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  believe  that  any  penny  out  of  this  $100 
million  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining these  15-cent  subway  fares  Is  such 
a  distortion  of  fact,  of  truth,  of  the  law, 
that  I  am  completely  at  a  loss  for  words  to 
describe  It  and  nobody  knows  It  better  than 
the  Governor.  Why  the  Governor  has  seen 
fit  to  use  the  transit  strike  and  this  9100 
million  package,  moneys  which  belong  to  the 
dty  of  New  York,  as  a  means  of  buoying  up 
the  hopes  of  the  millions  of  straphangers 
that  their  fare  Is  going  to  be  retained  at  15 
cents.  Is  something  which  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand. 

Now,  I  know,  of  course,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Governor  Is  a  candidate  for  reelection 
and  that  is  a  laudable  purpose,  a  laudable 
objective  on  his  part  and  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  him  one  bit  for  trying  to  be  reelected, 
but  I  do  not  think  It  behooves  a  Governor 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  as  politically 
minded  as  he  may  be,  the  least  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  a  Governor,  Is  that  he  be 
absolutely  Intellectually  honest  in  every 
■tatement  that  be  makes  to  the  people.  You 
can  be  sure,  gentlemen,  that  every  word  of 
this  measage  of  the  Governor,  with  respect 
to  this  tlOO  million,  was  read  by  the  people 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  the  metro- 
politan area  with  great  interest.  The  news- 
paper headlines  that  the  Governor  was  the 
•avlor  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  mil- 
lions of  straphangers.  He  came  to  their 
rescue.  How?  In  the  first  place,  the  $30 
million  of  stock  transfer  money  rightfully 
belongs  to  the  city  and  it  was  Just  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  would  get  It  now  or 
whether  we  would  get  It  March  31  or  April  1 
or  April  3.  But  we  would  have  to  get  It. 
It  is  part  of  the  law. 

The  %3l  million  of  welfare  funds — tl5  mil- 
lion of  this  931  Is  the  monies  due  the  city 
of  New  York  for  the  quarter  ending  Decem- 
ber 81.  It  Is  known  as  the  settlement  pay- 
ment for  that  quarter,  October,  November 
and  December  of  last  year. 

Generally  speaking.  It  Is  paid  In  March — 
excuse  me,  I  should  say  generally  speaking 
It  should  be  paid  in  March.  But  the  fact  U 
for  years  It  has  not  been.  What  they  have 
been  paying  in  March  la  the  March  advance 
payment.  An  advance  payment  is  made  each 
month  so  that  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
Other  social  welfare  districts  throughout  the 
State  should  have  some  of  the  money  which 
the  localities  are  advancing  for  welfare  pay- 
ments. So.  this  915  million,  whether  we 
would  have  gotten  It  on  April  1,  under  the 
plan  heretofore  adopted,  or  whether  we  get 
It  as  soon  as  these  bills  become  law  is  really 
not  too  significant.  We  are  getting  what 
belongs  to  us,  and  what  the  city  has  actually 
Already  paid  out.  This  la  the  State's  share. 
Sixteen  million  of  this  31  million  is  really 
In  the  nature  of  an  advance  payment. 

Now.  of  course.  It  Is  the  advance  for  the 
month  of  March.  With  these  payments,  we. 
In  the  State,  will  be  'up  to  date  so  far  as  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31  Is  concerned. 

But  In  any  event.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  930  million  stock  transfer  money,  this 
•31  million  represents  monies  that  the  State, 
under  existing  law.  State  and  Federal  law. 
pays  to  the  city  of  New  York  on  account  of 
the  advances  which  the  city  makes  for  wel- 
fare payments. 

Let  us  go  to  the  949  mUlion.  Back  In 
1933 — some  of  you  young  fellows  do  not  re- 
member that  far  back,  some  of  us  older  men 
do — the  State  of  New  York  was  no  different 
than  you  or  I.     Well,  I  hop*  you  fellows 


were  better  off.  but  the  State  was  not  any 
better  than  any  of  us  in  this  country.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  depression  and  the 
State  was  short  of  money.  So  the  State 
picked  on  the  cities  throughout  the  State 
and  deferred  35  percent  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  State  aid  for  education. 
That  was  never  paid,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  Rochester  and  Buffalo — I  think  It  was 
paid  prior  to  1962  because  they  were  in  bad 
straits,  or  whatever  the  reasons  were. 

But  in  any  event,  along  came  19C2  and  we 
got  a  new  education  formula  and  we  were 
going  to  be  brought  up  to  date,  current,  and 
with  the  exception  of  four  little  cities,  Syra- 
cuse. Yonkers,  Albany,  and  New  York.  Every- 
body became  current  with  the  exception  of 
these  four  cities. 

Well,  there  would  have  come  due  from  the 
State  to  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to 
the  law  in  existence  prior  to  the  change  in 
the  formula  In  1962.  a  payment  in  September 
1962  for  the  school  year  beginning  July  1, 
1960.  and  ending  June  31,  1961.  That  fourth 
Installment  would  have  been  paid  to  the  city 
of  New  York  In  September  and  the  amount 
was  949  million. 

We  did  not  get  the  949  million.  Instead 
of  that  we  became  current  in  the  sense  that 
the  September  payment  that  was  made  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  the  other  cities 
throughout  the  State  was  based  upon  the 
new  formula.  But  the  949  million,  that  was 
hidden  under  the  rug.  We  hollered.  We 
screamed,  but  as  usual,  we  got  nowhere. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  why  the  Gov- 
ernor came  up  with  the  949  million  now.  I 
am  not  asking  him  where  the  money  Is  com- 
ing from.  We  are  so  happy  and  so  anxious 
to  g^t  it  that  I  am  not  asking  any  questions. 
But  I  do  want  to  make  it  clear,  gentlemen, 
that  the  payment  to  the  city  of  New  York 
of  this  949  million  and  the  payment  to  the 
other  three  cltlee,  Albany,  Syracuse  and 
Yonkers,  approximately  93  million,  whenever 
that  pajrment  will  be  made  is  certainly  long 
past  due.  It  Is  not  new  money.  It  Is  money 
which  the  city  of  New  York,  Syracuse, 
Yonkers,  and  Albany  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  this  honorable  Empire  State  would  make 
good  on  Its  legal  obligations. 

So  fortunately,  or  unfortimately.  as  you 
would  look  at  it.  along  comes  the  transit 
strike,  and  a  great  savior  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury— BO  far  as  the  straphangers  in  the  city 
of  New  York  are  concerned — comes  along  In 
the  person  of  his  excellency  and  digs  up  his 
plan  and  we  are  about  to  get  this  9100  mil- 
lion. I  hope  and  trust  that  every  member  of 
this  body  will  vote  for  each  of  these  three 
bills.  I  am  sure  that  the  three  smaller  cities. 
Albany.  Yonkers.  and  Syrwuse.  will  find  good 
use  for  this  money  Just  the  same  as  the  city 
of  New  York  will. 

Before  I  close,  gentlemen.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  what  I  said  earlier.  It  was  wrong.  It  was 
tinkind.  It  was  uncalled  for.  for  the  Governor 
to  try  to  Indicate  or  to  make  the  people  of  our 
dty  or  our  State  believe  that  this  was  the 
panacea  for  their  transit  fare  situation.  It 
U  not.  It  was  not  and  it  will  not  be  and  the 
Rockefellers  are  sufficiently  aware  of  flnances 
with  respect  to  the  transit  authority  In  the 
dty  of  New  York  to  know  Just  as  well  as  I 
and  you  do.  that  this  money  cannot  legally 
be  used  to  pay  one  penny  of  the  transit  au- 
thority's operating  expenses,  unless  we  pass 
some  kind  of  a  law  with  some  new  gimmick 
for  the  city  to  be  subsidizing  part  at  the 
transit  authority's  expenses. 

We  passed  a  law  here,  the  transit  author- 
ity.   The  Republicans  did  it. 

You  gentlemen  passed  a  law  which  saya 
that  the  fare  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  current  operating  expenses.  The  only 
place  where  the  city  can  use  any  of  its  gen- 
eral funds  Is  In  connection  with  capital  im- 
provements for  the  subway  system.  But  to 
pay  the  operating  expenses,  not  a  penny  of 
this  9100  million  can  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Governor  RockefeUer  knew  It  because 


be  has  some  mighty  good  lawyers  downstairs 
on  the  second  floor  and  they  know  it. 

So.  gentlemen.  I  am  both  happy  that  I 
have  been  here  long  enough  to  see  this  949 
million  paid  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
other  93  million  to  the  other  three  cities.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  have  been  here  at  a  time 
when  the  Governor  of  our  State  stoops  to  the 
level  that  he  did,  to  fool,  to  mislead  the 
straphangers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
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She  Could  Collect  a  Lot— But  Mary  Hat 
I  GuU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Daytona  Beach,  Pla..  News-Journal  is 
one  of  Florida's  most  enlightened  news- 
papers. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Norrls  Chesley,  the  news- 
paper's associate  editor  has  written  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  aid  for 
dependent  children  in  Volusia  County, 
Pla.,  and  some  of  the  attendant  prob- 
lems of  families  torn  about  by  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  a  host  of  other  social  ills 
which  sap  this  Nation's  energy. 

I  commend  this  series  to  my  col- 
leagues. The  first  of  the  series,  entitled, 
"She  Could  Collect  a  Lot — But  Mary  Has 
Guts." 

[From  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal,  Feb.  20,  1966] 
She  CotJtD  Collect  a  Lot — Bin  Mary  Has 
Guts 

(EorroB's  NoTT.— What  U  It  like  to  live  on 
the  dole  that  goes  under  ttie  name  of  aid  for 
dependent  chUdren?  That's  State  and  Fed- 
eral money  paid  to  women  who  have  father- 
less chUdren  and  Its  status  Is  bound  to  be  an 
issue  in  the  next  legislature.  This  series 
deals  with  a  specific  case  which,  while  pos- 
sibly not  typical  of  ADC  cases,  nonetheless 
tells  a  story  of  struggle,  of  pride,  and  of 
ambition.) 

(By  Bfabel  Norrls  Chesley) 

Dear  Mr.  Taxpayer,  if  It  weren't  for  the 
fact  that  Mary  H.  has  guts,  you  could  be 
picking  up  a  tab  of  some  920,000  over  the 
next  18  years  for  the  support  of  her  and  her 
children. 

The  name  here  Is  fictitious  because  the 
comfortable  majority  still,  as  Mary  puts  it, 
thinks  people  who  are  hungry  should  be 
discreet  about  It  and  not  make  the  well  fed 
and  well  attired  uncomfortable.  The  poor, 
she  says  with  some  bitterness,  should  remain 
anonymous. 

But  the  facts  of  ber  story  are  real,  and 
stark. 

Mary  lives  In  the  Halifax  Park  housing 
project,  which  she  merrUy  dubs  the  "poverty 
pocket."  She  has  no  Idea  where  her  hus- 
band, the  father  of  ber  five  children,  is,  and 
she  doesn't  much  care.  Be  retired  early 
from  military  service  for  medical  reasons 
and  took  up  drinking  as  a  hobby,  eo  a  year 
ago  she  left  lilm.  She  could  have  him  found 
and  Jailed  for  nonsupport,  but  what  would 
that  accomplish?  she  asks. 

"I'd  rather  that  he  feo  along  as  the  town 
drunk  than  to  know  that  he's  locked  up  in 
some  Institution."  says  Mary. 

So.  Mary's  on  welfare  In  the  form  of  aid  for 
dependent  children — ADC.  That's  where  the 
920.000  comes   In.     If  Mary  were  the   type 


Just  to  Bit  back  and  accept  the  situation. 
ADC  could  support  her  and  the  children  un- 
til the  present  2-year-old  is  18.  and  If  the 
maximum  payment  of  98  a  month  remained 
static,  and  if  she  took  all  the  hospital,  medi- 
cal, and  free  utility  costs  due  her,  she  fig- 
ures it  would  amount  to  920,000. 

She  and  the  children,  under  ADC,  are 
entitled  to  12  days  of  hospitalization  a  year 
and  any  emergency  dental  care  they  need. 
She,  of  course,  pays  no  taxes.  As  it  would 
stand  if  Mary  accepted  things  this  way,  she 
could  be  described  as  a  completely  nonpro- 
ductive citizen. 

"The  way  I  look  at  it,  the  Government 
would  be  far  better  off  if  It  loaned  me  916.000 
at  6  percent  interest  for  20  years,  on  the 
strict  assurance  that  I  would  pay  it  back; 
everyone  would  be  far  better  off,"  says  Mary. 
"In  6  years,  I  could  become  a  contributing 
citizen,  paying  taxes  and  being  of  service 
to  society  Instead  of  being  a  leech." 

Actually  Mary's  ADC  Income  is  only  978. 
It's  that  because  she  doesn't  intend  to  be  a 
leech  forever — she's  got  a  Job  and  takes  home 
9193  a  month.  So  that  cute  her  ADC  al- 
lowance. 

But.  as  of  this  writing.  Mary  ha^  Just  94 
In  her  purse.  And  payday  isn't  until  Feb- 
ruary 28. 

So.  should  one  of  the  children  say: 
"Mother,  can  we  go  to  the  movies?"  her  an- 
swer will  be:  "No,  we  have  Just  94."  She 
never  equivocates  in  letting  them  realize  how 
poor  the  family  is;  she  thinks  It  makes  their 
spirit  tougher.  Incidentally,  Mary's  chUdren 
are  Just  about  the  most  obedient  you'U  find 
anywhere.  They  obey  her  promptly  with  a 
"Yes,  ma'm,"  and  the  12-year-old  daughter 
looks  after  the  smaller  ones  as  If  they  were 
precious  dolls. 

To  continue  with  Mary's  financial  predica- 
ment: It's  going  to  get  worse  instead  of 
better.  It's  going  to  get  worse  because  Mary 
Is  going  to  get  a  raise. 

It  wlU  be  something  between  925  and  940 
a  month. 

That  means  that  her  ADC  allowance  will 
be  cut  proportionately. 


Ethiopian  Student  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OP   INDIAlrA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  16,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 
I  am  pleased  to  draw  attention  to  the 
unusual  and  outstanding  work  of  a  Peace 
Corps  volunteer  frtxn  my  own  congres- 
sional district. 

Tom  Amos,  of  Mlshawaka.  Ind.,  de- 
cided while  a  junior  at  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity to  join  the  Peace  Corps  upon 
graduation.  He  served  as  a  volunteer 
from  1963  to  1965  in  Jimma,  Ethiopia. 
In  this  period,  Tom  and  two  other  vol- 
unteers teaching  in  a  local  school  gave 
special  attention  to  three  teenage  Ethio- 
pian boys  who  were  students  there. 

Tom  Amos  has  returned  to  Mlshawaka 
now,  teaching  history  at  the  high  schooL 
But  as  a  result  of  his  experience  in 
Ethiopia,  he  has  launched  a  singular  ef- 
fort to  enable  the  three  boys  whom  he 
met  In  Jimma  to  come  to  Mlshawaka  for 
a  year. 

The  Rrst  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church    of    Mlshawaka    has    already 


pledged  $1,000  toward  this  effort,  and 
a  former  Peace  Corps  couple  in  Detroit 
has  offered  another  $600.  Tom  hopes  to 
raise  $2,000  more  in  voluntary  contribu- 
tions for  the  boys'  transportation  costs. 
Once  the  yoimg  Ethiopians  are  in  this 
country,  Tom  plans  to  pay  their  living 
costs  himself. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  variety 
of  student  exchange  programs  already 
exist.  But  this  Ethiopian  student  proj- 
ect proposed  by  Tom  Amos  is  unique  In 
at  least  two  Important  respects. 

First,  it  has  been  inspired  by  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  a  man  whose  work 
and  purposes  form  a  living  example  of 
the  impact  on  young  Americans  of  the 
Peace  Corps  experience.  The  three 
Ethiopian  boys  have  been  chosen  not 
through  the  formal  processes  of  an  im- 
personal organization  but  through  the 
personal  effort  of  an  Individual  Amer- 
ican. 

Second,  this  project  would  benefit 
boys  with  poor  backgrounds.  One  is  an 
orphan  and  the  other  two  come  from 
farming  families  in  a  small  village. 
Their  living  conditions  are  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  upper  class  status  typical  of 
many  foreign  students  brought  to  this 
country  through  ordinary  exchange  pro- 
grams. The  former  Peace  Corps  man 
correctly  identifies  the  significance  in 
this  when  he  says : 

We  need  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
common  man  from  these  countries. 

The  Ethiopian  student  project  is  a 
unique  and  worthwhile  endeavor.  I  am 
confident  that  my  neighbors  in  the  com- 
munity of  Mlshawaka  will  give  Tom 
Amos  their  fullest  cooperation  to  guar- 
antee its  success. 

The  story  behind  the  project  and  Its 
purposes  are  explained  more  fully  In  the 
following  letter  I  have  received  from  Tom 
Amos  and  in  several  articles  from  north- 
em  Indiana  newspapers : 

Dear  Congrbssman  John  Brademas:  After 
serving  as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Ethio- 
pia for  2  years,  I  am  launching  an  Ethiopian 
student  project.  I  hofw  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  and  Mlshawaka  High  School 
this  next  school  year  the  three  students  who 
lived  with  me  for  2  years.  "ITielr  names  are 
Solomon,  Dagne.  and  Zewdle.  These  boys 
were  in  such  unfortunate  circumstances  that 
they  would  have  been  forced  to  discontinue 
their  education  imless  we  had  taken  them 
In  as  members  of  our  famUy.  They  came  to 
us  with  no  change  of  clothing — they  came 
to  us  sick  and  weak  from  their  living  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  nutritious  diet — they  came 
to  us  discouraged  and  fearful  after  living  in 
the  big  city  away  from  their  homes — but 
now — notice  the  pictiire  (not  printed  In  the 
Record). 

They  thanked  us  by  ranking  In  the  top 
10  percent  of  their  classes.  This  was  a  tre- 
mendous achievement  considering  their  cul- 
tural backgrounds.  One  of  the  boys  is  an 
orphan  whUe  the  other  two  come  from  small 
village  farming  families.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons tot  bringing  these  particular  students 
Is  their  backgrounds.  Foreign  students  In 
our  city  in  the  past  have  almost  always  come 
from  wealthy  families  within  their  own  coun- 
tries. We  need  to  bring  those  who  cannot 
come  any  other  way.  We  need  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  common  man  from  these 
countries. 

I  propose  Solomon,  Dagne,  and  Zewdle  be- 
cause there  need  be  no  guessing  about  their 
abllitiee,  needs,  or  desires.  I  know  each  of 
them  to  be  sdiolastlcally  able  to  handle  our 


high  school  work.  Besides  learning  what 
America  is  reaUy  like  (we  could  not  teach 
them  in  Ethiopia  what  an  American  school 
Is  reaUy  Uke,  what  snow  Is,  what  supermar- 
kets are,  that  we  really  don't  have  servants, 
or  that  some  Americans  are  poor)  .these  boys 
need  a  better  basic  education  to  prepare 
tliem  for  high  school  graduation  and  their 
future  vocations. 

I  will  be  happy  and  willing  to  support 
these  boys  and  have  them  live  with  me  If  the 
transportation  costs  of  93,600  can  be  met. 
The  First  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church  of  Mlshawaka  has  already  pledged 
91.000  and  a  Peace  Corps  couple  in  Detroit 
have  guaranteed  the  return  trip  for  one 
amounting  to  9600.  The  additional  92.000 
must  be  raised  by  Aprtl  1  if  the  boys  are  to 
be  given  this  opjwrtunlty. 

The  advantages  of  bringing  three  boys  at 
the  same  time  are  many.  Cultural  transi- 
tion Is  easier  (I  know)  If  one  has  a  "brother" 
with  which  to  share  the  experience.  Since 
these  boys  will  have  the  chance  to  view  many 
different  Americans,  Americans  should  also 
be  able  to  know  several  Ethiopians  at  the 
same  time  rather  than  basing  their  knowl- 
edge and  opinion  on  a  single  representative. 
The  boys'  different  personalities  and  inter- 
ests will  provide  this  lor  our  school  and  com- 
munity. 

These  boys  know  our  customs  and  h<Hl- 
days;  they  are  acquainted  with  our  foods; 
they  know  of  Americans'  frankness  and  crit- 
ical attitude.  Therefore.  I  suggest,  the  cul- 
tural transition  for  these  students  will  be 
much  easier  than  might  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. Living  with  me,  I  believe  the  boys  will 
have  someone  with  whom  they  would  always 
be  able  to  talk  about  home.  Because  I  knew 
each  before  he  arrives,  the  home  atmosphere 
will  be  a  more  relaxing  one  than  might  other- 
wise prove  possible.  Having  lived  in  their 
country.  I  will  be  able  to  understand  the 
things  which  wlU  be  new,  strange,  and 
amazing. 

Many  members  of  our  community  have 
had  or  will  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear 
and  see  about  Ethiopia  before  the  students 
arrive  through  my  speeches  and  slides.  I 
believe  it  to  be  very  Important  that  our  com- 
munity learn  and  know  of  the  country  from 
which  any  of  our  foreigrn  students  come.  If 
your  organization  has  not  seen  the  colorful 
iiii^'unusual  slide  show  which  lasts  approxi- 
mately -1  hour.  I  will  be  glad  to  provide  this 
service  at  your  convenience. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thoicas  L.  Amos. 

[From  the  South  Bend.  (Ind.)  Tribune,  Jan. 

24,  1966] 
MisHAWAKA    High    School    Txacrbi    Opens 

Dkivx  To  BRura  Ethiopian   Botb  H^tx 

Thomas  Amos,  a  teacher  at  Mlshawaka 
High  School  and  a  former  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  has  launched  a  project  which 
he  hopes  will  bring  three  Ethiopian  boya  to 
Mlshawaka  for  study  at  the  high  school 
during  the  next  year. 

The  three  boys,  named  Solomon,  Dagne, 
and  Zewdle,  were  students  of  Amos  during 
his  stay  in  Ethiopia  as  a  Peace  Corps  man 
from  1963  to  1965. 

The  Mlshawaka  High  School  teacher  has 
started  his  private  campaign,  called  the 
Ethiopian  student  project,  to  raise  funds  to 
bring  the  boys  to  Mlshawaka.  They  would 
stay  for  1  year,  live  with  Amos,  and  study 
In  much  the  same  manner  as  foreign  ex- 
change stxidents  do. 

ncPLAiNS  aucs 

AxDOB  officially  launched  the  project  last 
week  with  the  sending  ol  letters,  explaining 
bis  aims,  to  church  organizations  and  service 
clubs  In  the  area. 

Amos  spoke  at  the  Evangelical  United 
Brethren  Church  of  Mlshawaka  Sunday  even- 
ing and  will  address  a  youth  banquet  at  th« 
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First  Evangelical  XTxilt«d  Brethren  Church 
of   South  Bend   next  Sunday. 

Amoe  said  that  he  has  several  other  speak- 
ing engagements  schedxiled  In  coming  weeks 
and  added  that  he  Is  willing  to  show  his 
slides  of  his  stay  in  Ethiopia,  which  takes 
about  1  hour,  upon  Invitation  during  the 
next  2  months. 

The  Mlshawaka  teacher  estimated  that  the 
transportation  coats  to  bring  the  boys  to  this 
country  wovild  be  about  $3,600.  The  First 
Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church  of 
Mlshawaka  has  already  pledged  91,000  to- 
ward the  project,  however,  and  a  Peace  Corps 
couple  In  Detroit,  Bllch.,  has  agreed  to  donate 
•600. 

SKTKS    $3,000 

The  present  drive  Is  to  raise  the  remaining 
$2,000.  Amos  said,  and  he  Indicated  that  he 
would  depend  on  service  clubs,  civic  and 
private  donations  to  obtain  the  money. 

Amoe  states  that  he  can  be  contacted  at 
hU  luxne  1300^  Bast  Third  Street  In  Iitlsh- 
aw&ka  and  he  estimates  that  the  money  will 
be  needed  by  April  1,  in  order  for  him  to  have 
time  to  make  the  necessary  traveling  arrange- 
ments. 

Amos  explains  In  his  letter  that  the  three 
boys  came  to  the  Peace  Corps  school  2  years 
ago  "sick  and  weak  from  (heir  living  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  nutritious  diet  •  •  •  and 
dlBcoiiraged  and  fearful  after  living  In  the 
Tolg  city"  away  from  their  homes." 

GOOD  STTTDENTS 

The  boys  did  well  at  the  school,  according 
to  Amos,  and  "thanked  us  by  ranking  In  the 
top  10  percent  of  their  classes."  This  was  a 
tremendous  achievement,  Amos  contends, 
considering  their  cultural  backgrounds.  One 
of  the  boys  Is  an  orphan  while  the  other  two 
come  from  small  village  fanning  families. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  wanting  to  bring 
these  portlcxilar  students  to  Mlshawaka  Is 
their  backgrounds.  Amoe  states. 

"Foreign  students  to  our  city  In  the  ptwt 
have  almost  always  come  from  wealthy 
families  within  their  own  countries,"  he  adds. 
"We  need  to  bring  those  who  cannot  come 
any  other  way.  We  Jieed  to  become  ac- 
qiialnted  with  the  'common  man'  from  these 
countries,"  the   teacher  writes. 

Amos  says  he  proposes  bringing  the  three 
Ethiopian  boys  because  there  need  be  no 
guessing  about  their  abilities,  needs,  and 
desires.  "I  know  each  of  them  is  able  to 
acholastloally  handle  our  high  school  work," 
be  writes  in  his  letter. 

TRANSmON  KASm 

Amos  further  states  that  "the  advantages 
of  bringing  three  boys  at  the  same  time  are 
many.  Cultural  transition  Is  easier  If  one 
has  a  "brother'  with  which  to  share  the  ex- 
perience. Also,  since  these  boys  will  have  the 
chance  to  view  many  different  Americans, 
Americans  should  also  be  able  to  know  several 
Ethoplans  at  the  same  time  rather  than 
basing  their  knowledge  and  opinion  on  a 
single  representative." 

The  fact  that  the  three  boys  will  be  living 
with  Amos  should  make  their  stay  her«  an 
easier  one,  according  to  the  Mlshawaka 
teacher.  "Having  lived  in  their  country.  I 
will  be  able  to  understand  the  things  which 
will  be  new,  strange,  and  amazing  to  them,'" 
he  says. 

(From  the  Mlshawaka  (Ind.)  "nmes.  Jan.  19. 

1»6«| 

Orutam  Fbom  Ethiopia 

Mlshawaka  High  School  Teacher  Thomas 
Amo«  ha*  saddled  himself  with  quite  a  chore. 
Amid  a  number  of  fund  drives  going  on  in  the 
area,  he  has  committed  himself  to  an  attempt 
to  raise  $3,000  In  transportation  costs  to  bring 
three  young  Ethiopian  men  to  Mlshawaka  for 
•  year  of  study. 

Mr.  Amos  has  not  started  with  an  empty 
till.  His  church  already  has  pledged  $1,000  of 
the  necessary  $3,600  total,  and  a  Peace  Corps 
couple  In  Detroit  wUl  donate  $«00  to  the 


cause.  That  leaves  up  to  those  Mlshawakans 
who  wish  to  help  to  make  up  the  needed 
$3,000  of  the  $3,600  total.  Mr.  Amos  wUl 
support  the  boys  during  their  stay  here. 

Mr.  Amos  Is  not  attempting  to  compete 
with  the  AFS  program  that  has  been  carried 
on  successfully  In  our  high  schools.  He 
knows  the  three  boys  he  has  in  mind.  He 
met  and  lived  with  them  during  a  2-year 
Peace  Corps  stint  In  Ethiopia.  He  la  confi- 
dent that  these  boys  and  Mlshawaka  could 
make  valuable  contributions  to  each  other. 

A  point  made  by  the  Mlshawaka  teacher 
Is  one  with  which  we  would  have  to  agree. 
The  AFS  program  normally  brings  to  the 
United  States  the  more  well-to-do  students 
from  foreign  shores.  Mr.  Amos  proposes  to 
bring  an  orphan  and  two  lads  from  ppor 
Ethiopian  farm  families.  They  are  boys  who 
have  struggled  to  obtain  their  educations  and 
who  have  made  It  to  the  top  of  their  class. 

We  think  these  three  boys  would  be  good 
for  Mlshawaka.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Amos 
makes  a  go  of  It. 

[Prom   the  Mlshawaka    (Ind.)    Times,  Jan. 
17,  1966] 

Teachis  Hopxs  To  Bkino  Ethiopians  Here 
Amid  all  the  fund  drives  that  are  being 
conducted  these  days  In  the  Mlshawaka 
area,  a  young  Mlshawaka  High  School 
teacher  Is  prepared  to  launch  stlU  another — 
for  a  cause  in  which  he  wholeheartedly  be- 
lieves. 

Thomas  Amoe.  who  teaches  U5.  history 
and  citizenship  at  Mlshawaka  High  School, 
Is  beginning  a  one-man  crusade  to  brtng 
to  Mlshawaka  for  a  year  of  study  three 
young  Ethiopians  who  were  under  his  tute- 
lage while  be  was  a  2-year  member  of  the 
Peace  Corps. 

Although  the  project  Is  beginning  as  a 
"one  man"  effort.  Amos  hopes  that  It  will 
develop  Into  more  than  that.  It  must  If 
It  Is  to  succeed.  The  reason  Is  simple.  To 
bring  It  off,  Amos  must  come  up  with  $2,000. 

NOT    THAT    INEXPENsrVE 

The  plan  Is  not  actually  that  Inexpensive, 
however.  The  total  transportation  cost  for 
the  three  Ethiopian  youths — Solomon. 
Dagne.  and  Zewdle — will  amuont  to  $3,600. 
but  the  First  Evangelical  United  Brethren 
Church.  o<  which  Amos  Is  a  member,  has 
pledged  $1,000  and  a  Detroit  Peace  Corps 
couple  will  donate  another  $600.  That 
means  that  the  Mlshawaka  teacher  must 
raise  the  remaining  $2,000.  He  hopes  that 
b«  will  be  able  to  do  so  through  the  gener- 
osity of  friends  and  fellow  Mlshawakans. 

Before  one  Jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
Amoe  Is  attempting  to  get  Mlshawakans 
to  finance  the  entire  program  for  him,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  he  will 
support  the  three  youths  through  their  1- 
year  stay  here.  The  money  needed  Is  strictly 
for  transportation. 

Amos  has  pcu^icular  reasons  for  wishing 
to  get  these  three  particular  boys  to  Mlsh- 
awaka for  a  year.  While  he  believes  In 
the  AFS  program,  he  points  out:  "Foreign 
students  in  our  city  In  the  past  have  almost 
always  come  from  wealthy  families  within 
their  own  countries.  We  need  to  bring  those 
who  cannot  come  any  other  way." 

One  of  the  youths  proposed  by  Amoe  Is 
an  orphan,  while  the  other  two  come  from 
■mall  farming  village  families.  All  three 
came  to  Amos'  Peace  Corps  group  with  no 
change  of  clothing.  They  were  sick  and 
weak  from  their  living  conditions  and  diet, 
and  they  were  In  the  "big  city"  away  from 
their  homes  (education  In  Ethiopia  la  of- 
fered only  in  the  larger  cities,  and  those 
who  wish  to  become  students  must  come  on 
their  own) . 

Despite  the  adverse  conditions  of  their 
arrival.  Amoe  i>olnts  out  that  the  three  boys 
were  given  help  and  direction,  and  wound 
up  In  the  top  10  percent  ctf  their  class.  He 
feels  that  they  wUl  be  acholastlciUy  able  to 
baitdle  work  at  Mlshawaka  High  School. 


CAN    OITER    MUCH 


Amos  believes  that  the  youths  will  be  able 
to  offer  much  to  Mlshawaka  In  return  for 
what  they  receive  here. 

Amos  la  a  1963  graduate  of  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity, and  he  went  directly  into  the  Peace 
Corps.  He  taught  several  subjects  diirlng 
his  tour  of  duty  In  Ethiopia,  and  he  returned 
to  Bflsbawaka  only  last  August. 

Amos  emphasized  that  the  necessary  $2,000 
must  be  raised  by  April  1  If  he  Is  to  be  able 
to  arrange  for  the  youths  to  be  here  next 
school  year. 

Amoe  plans  to  go  to  various  organizations, 
using  a  slide  presentation  to  promote  his 
drive  for  funds.  Other  donations,  he  said, 
will  be  accepted  through  the  First  Evangeli- 
cal United  Brethren  Church,  604  West 
Mlshawaka  Avenue  or  by  him  at  his  residence, 
1206>i  E.i8t  Third  Street. 
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Save  Indiana  Dane$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl  Sand- 
burg has  well  said: 

The  Dunes  (Indiana  Dunes)  are  to  the 
Midwest  what  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  to  Ari- 
zona and  Yosemlte  Is  to  California.  They 
constitute  a  signature  of  time  and  eternity; 
Once  lost  the  Io6s  would  be  Irrevocable. 

The  recreational  areas  of  our  country 
which  stm  remain  In  all  their  natural 
glory  are  becoming  fewer  and  fewer.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  our  children  and 
generations  yet  unborn  to  preserve  these 
so  that  they  may  share  In  measure  the 
natural  beauty  of  our  country. 

No  one  has  contributed  more  to  the 
cause  of  conservation  than  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas.  His  valiant  and  determined 
fight  to  save  the  Indiana  Dimes  from 
extinction  has  won  the  admiration  of 
conservationists  everywhere  and  the 
great  respect  even  of  those  who  do  not 
share  his  views. 

A  glowing  and  deserved  tribute  to  the 
fine  efforts  of  Senator  Dottclas  is  con- 
tained In  an  article  by  Charles  Lea  en- 
titled "To  Save  the  Indiana  Dunes," 
which  appeared  In  the  January  1966 
Issue  of  the  Gardener,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  attach  it  to  my  remarks  and  to  bring 
this  cause  of  conservation  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  the  House : 
OOB  Great  Oppobtuntty — To  Save  Indiana 
Dunes 

(By  Charles  Lea.  chairman,  national  projects 
committee) 

These  words  of  Senator  PAut  Douglas,  of 
nilnols.  exp>re8s  the  greatest  challenge  and 
finest  opportunity  to  the  members  of  the 
Men's  Garden  Clubs  of  America. 

This  wonderful  American  heritage  nestles 
in  the  center  of  an  area  oif  10  million  people 
within  a  lOO-mlle  radius.  If  safeguarded  It 
wlU  be  Tlslted  by  countless  millions  In  the 
gveratlons  to  come. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  realize  how 
near  you  have  come  to  losing  this  priceless 
treasurer,  this  Irreplaceable  getn.  It  la  not 
yet  out  of  the  hand  of  those  who  stood  by  and 
watched  the  hcmilng  pigeon  fade  Into  ol>- 
llvlon:  the  buffalo  herds  that  covered  the 
IWest  melt  to  a  few  score;    the  whooping 


crane,  the  trumpeter  swan,  the  crested  heron, 
and  many  other  of  America's  priceless  pos- 
sessions reduced  to  a  pitiful  few. 

No.  It  couldn't  happen  here,  we  said,  but 
it  keeps  on  happening  here,  along  our  coasts, 
to  oiir  areas  of  beauty;  to  our  clear,  fresh 
rivers;  our  redwoods,  our  wilderness,  all  of 
which  don't  belong  Just  to  this  generation, 
but  to  all  generations,  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture. Each  generation  is  the  custodian  for 
the  next,  and  you  men,  to  a  great  degree,  are 
the  custodians  for  the  Indiana  Dunes. 

Carl  Sandburg  has  said,  "The  dunes  are  to 
the  Midwest  what  the  Grand  Canyon  Is  to 
Arizona  and  Yosemlte  Is  to  California.  They 
constitute  a  signature  of  time  and  eternity: 
Once  lost  the  loss  would  be  Irrevocable." 

The  dunes  are  unique  BClentlflcally.  They 
are  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Nation's  sec- 
ond greatest  metropolitan  complex.  Their 
values  fit  every  desirable  characteristic  set 
forth  in  the  new  report  of  Laurence  Rocke- 
feller's Outdoor  Recreational  Resources  Re- 
view Commission.  They  contain  an  Incom- 
parable fresh  water  shore  and  beach  line. 
The  widest  in  America,  they  are  located  near 
a  major  population  center,  where  they  are 
needed  most;  they  are  imminently  threatened 
by  adverse  usage;  and  they  contain  natural 
phenomena  and  combinations  not  duplicated 
anywhere  on  the  continent. 

The  Importance  of  the  dunes  has  long 
been  recognized.  Stephen  Mather.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  first  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  recommended  in  1916 
that  26  to  30  miles  of  them  be  Incorporated 
In  the  National  Park  System. 

Naturalists  the  world  over  have  fotind  the 
dunes  to  be  unique  in  North  America  for 
their  geological  and  botanical  contents.  At 
the  start  of  this  century,  the  great  botanist, 
Henry  C.  Cowles,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  primarily  responsible  for  the  area 
being  called  the  birthplace  of  ecology  In 
North  America. 

Many  years  ago.  Professor  Cowles  con- 
ducted a  group  of  Europe's  outstanding  nat- 
ural scientists  through  the  United  States. 
Time  permitted  a  visit  to  only  four  of  our 
greatest  natural  phenomena:  Grand  Canyon. 
Yosemlte,  Yellowstone,  and  the  Indiana 
Dunes. 

"There  are  few  places  on  our  continent." 
Cowles  once  said,  "where  so  many  species  of 
plants  are  found  In  so  small  a  compass  •  •  • 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  almost  any  spot 
one  may  find  plants  of  the  desert  and  plants 
of  the  rice  woodland  and  plants  of  the 
swamps,  plants  of  oak  woods  and  plants  of 
the  prairies  •  •  •  species  of  the  most  diverse 
natural  reglona  are  pUed  here,  together  In 
such  abundance  as  to  make  the  region  a 
natural  botanical  preserve.  Here  one  may 
find  the  prickly  pear  cactus  of  the  south- 
western desert  hobnobbing  with  the  bear- 
berry  of  the  Arctic  regions."  "* 

"Nowhere,  perhaps  In  the  entire  world  of 
plants."  Professor  Cowles  said,  "does  the 
struggle  for  life  take  on  such  dramatic  and 
spectacular  phases  as  In  the  dunes.  In  my 
20  years  of  study  of  the  Indiana  Dunes.  I 
have  many  times  watfihed  the  destruction  of 
forest  by  sand  burial.  But  the  plants  do 
not  yield  supinely  •  •  •  the  cottonwood. 
various  willows,  wild  grape  and  dogwood  dis- 
play an  outstanding  resistance  growing  up 
as  the  sand  advances  over  them,  and  often 
suceedlng  In  keeping  pace  with  the  advance 
of  the  sand. 

"It  is  not  so  well  known  as  It  should  b« 
that  the  Indiana  Dunes  are  much  the  grand- 
est In  the  entire  world." 

Time  and  space  wUl  not  permit  me  to  de- 
scribe this  Jewel,  which  has  been  publicized 
In  countless  magazines  and  newspaper^  oif 
America,  yet  we  are  willing  to  stand  by  and 
see  our  "birthright"  sold  on  the  block  tor  » 
"mess  of  pottage." 
In  1964,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Presi- 


dent Kennedy,  a  further  study  was  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  recom- 
mended a  compromise  which  permitted  the 
Burn*  Ditch  Harbor,  one  of  the  main  ob- 
stacles in  the  long  fight,  to  be  Included  with 
certain  economic  conditions.  An  adminis- 
tration bill  was  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Henbt  M.  Jackson,  of  Washington,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  Among  the  25  cospon- 
sors  were  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
senior  majority  member  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Committee;  Senator 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Senators  Vance 
Hartke  and  Birch  Bath,  the  able  Senators 
from  Indiana,  and  eight  members  of  the 
Interior  Committee. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Repre- 
sentative Morris  Udall,  of  Arizona,  a  vigor- 
ous member  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Introduced  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  Several  other  longstand- 
ing House  supporters  of  a  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  including  Illinois  Representatives 
Roman  Pucinski.  Melvim  Price,  Barratt 
OHara.  and  Roland  Llbonatl  Introduced 
identical  bills. 

A  hearing  was  promised  on  S.  2249  for  Feb- 
ruary 1964,  by  Senator  Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee 
of  the  Interior  Committee. 

The  bUl  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  the 
88th  Congress.  The  House  bUl  was  stlU  hav- 
ing dlfflculties,  with  Representative  Rat 
Madden,  of  Indiana,  a  fighter  for  the  dunes 
for  many  years,  hearing  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting.  The  88th  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out a  House  vote. 

New  bUls  had  to  be  Introduced  In  the  89th 
Congress  by  both  Houses.  The  Senate  blU 
has  been  passed,  and  we  are  still  waiting  for 
the  House  Members  to  have  the  privilege  of 
voting. 

On  September  23,  1965.  word  was  received 
from  the  Save  the  Dunes  Council,  which  has 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  fight  to  save  the 
dunes  for  over  10  years,  together  with  Sen- 
ator Douglas,  of  Illinois,  that  a  hearing  on 
the  House  bUl  61  would  be  held  In  Valparaiso, 
Ind.,  on  Saturday.  October  2,  1965.  Someone 
In  Washington  didn't  believe  there  were 
enough  people  In  Indiana  who  cared  whether 
the  dunes  were  saved  or  not. 

Well,  friends,  they  got  the  shock  of  their 
lives.  Saturday  morning,  Valparaiso  Uni- 
versity, the  place  of  meeting,  looked  like  a 
homecoming  day  with  the  Chicago  University 
team  the  vmderdog.  The  word  we  received 
was  "they  came  in  droves  and  droves,  and 
more  droves,  from  all  over  the  State,  there 
waa  standing  room  only,  and  that  was  crowd- 
ed. P>rei)ared  badges  ran  out,  substitute 
badges  were  used,  they  ran  out.  so  pieces  of 
white  paper  were  used."  As  far  as  we  know, 
here  in  South  Carolina,  the  committee  re- 
turned to  Washington  satisfied  that  the  peo- 
ple who  counted,  in  Indiana,  knew  of  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  bill,  and 
were  determined  to  save  the  dunes  for  their 
children  and  for  generations  to  come. 

It  took  10,000  years  to  form  these  dunes, 
and  we  want  America  to  enjoy  them  for  10 
times  10,000  years. 

I  hope  that  every  region,  every  club,  and 
every  individual  members  In  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin, 
wUl  Join  In  seeing  to  It  that  a  stream  of 
resolutions,  letters,  wlrea,  and  phone  calls 
goes  to  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  their  States  tmtu  the  HJl. 
61  has  been  passed.  This  should  be  backed 
up  by  MOC's  In  the  other  46  States  for  good 
measure. 

Don't  underestimate  your  enemy.  Now  la 
the  time  to  make  sure  that  1.000  years  from 
now  people  will  still  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
beautiful  Indiana  Dunes. 


Unpredictable  Government  Stockpilinf 
PoIicie$  Create  Difficaltie$  for  Mininf 
Inda$trie> 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OP   CALlrORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  9, 1966 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I  have  been 
most  interested  to  hear  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  on  the  stockpil- 
ing of  mineral  resources  for  future  na- 
tional defense  contingencies. 

Last  Friday,  March  4,  Mr.  James  Boyd, 
president  of  the  Copper  Range  Co..  of 
New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  testified  to  the  difficul- 
ties created  for  the  basic  mining  industry 
in  the  coimtry  by  the  unpredictable  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Government  in  carry- 
ing out  its  stockpiling  policies. 

Mr.  Boyd  called  for  greater  coopera- 
tion between  the  mining  Industries  and 
the  Government  in  carrying  out  the  in- 
tent of  the  Stockpiling  Act  of  1946.  This 
cooperation  would  benefit  the  whole  Na- 
tion, and  would  avoid  the  capsizing  of  a 
whole  industry  by  arbitrary  Government 
action. 

Mr.  Boyd's  statement  deserves  the 
widest  study  and  examination,  and  I  am, 
therefore,  placing  it  in  the  Congressionai 
Recoro: 

Stockpile  Policy 
(Statement  by  James  Boyd,  president,  Cop- 
per Range  Co..  New  York.  N.Y..  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Mining  Congress  befM'e 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, House  of  Representatives,  March  4. 
1966) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  James  Boyd, 
I  am  now  the  president  of  the  Copper  Range 
Co..  but  I  am  speaking  to  you  today  foe  the 
American  Mining  Congress  as  a  director 
and  member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
StockpUlng. 

My  basic  training  was  In  engineering  and 
economics,  followed  by  more  scientific  train- 
ing In  geology  and  geophysics,  the  engineer- 
ing phases  of  which  I  followed  before  and 
while  teaching  economic  geology  at  the  Colo- 
rado SchcKrf  of  Mines. 

My  commission  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
was  activated  In  .inld-1941  when  I  became 
the  chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board's  section  on  metals.  During  this  time 
I  became  deeply. Involved  In  the  stockplUng 
program.  As  the  war  developed.  I  became 
the  Army  representative  on  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board's  program  adjustment  commit- 
tee which  was  concerned  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  materials  to  the  claimant  agencies 
in  the  development  of  their  procurement 
programs.  After  a  year  and  one-half  as  the 
Director  of  the  Industry  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Military  Government  In  Germany, 
followed  by  almost  a  year  as  dean  of  the 
Colorado  School  of  Mines,  I  returned  to  the 
Government  at  Secretary  Krug's  request, 
first  as  his  assistant  and  chairman  of  the 
Interdepartmental  committee  charged  with 
evaluation  of  the  country's  resoitrces  In  the 
preparaUon  for  the  Marshall  plan.  Presi- 
dent Truman  appointed  me  to  the  director- 
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•hip  of  the  XSB.  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1947 
and  during  the  Korean  war  Secretary  Chap- 
man concurrently  appointed  me  to  the  poet 
of  Defense  Minerals  Administrator.  I  served 
as  the  Department  of  Interior's  representa- 
tive on  the  Interdepartmental  stockpiling 
committee  during  the  period  that  a  large 
part  of  the  stockpile  objectives  were  planned. 
Since  1951  I  have  been  engaged  In  the  copper 
Industry,  first  as  vice  president  of  the  Kenne- 
cott  Copper  Co.  In  charge  of  exploration, 
and  In  1960  I  was  elected  to  my  present  po- 
sition. In  the  past  15  years  I  have  served 
on  several  advisory  committees  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Involved  In  mobilization  planning 
and  minerals  research. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  close  to  the  complex 
problems  of  stockpiling  from  both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  points  of  view  for  al- 
most 25  years. 

Vx.  Strauss  has  presented  to  you  the  Bfln- 
Ing  Congress  and  therefore  the  Industry's 
▼lew  In  this  matter.  I  completely  concur 
with  this  position.  I  would  like  today  to 
relate  the  Oovemment's  activities  to  the  do- 
mestic Industry  both  historically  and 
economically. 

As  a  consequence  of  material  shortages  in 
World  War  I.  there  was  considerable  debate 
on  the  necessity  of  a  stockpiling  program  for 
many  years.  As  the  war  in  Europe  developed 
in  the  late  1930'b,  this  debate  became  more 
Insistent.  It  must  be  stated  that  much  of 
the  opposition  to  a  stockpiling  program  came 
from  the  mining  industry.  Many  in  the  In- 
dustry feared  the  existence  of  stockpiles  In 
the  Oovemment's  bands  as  a  threat  to  nor- 
mal markets.  This  fear  has  been  amply 
Justl&ed  In  the  actions  of  the  Government 
during  the  past  a  or  3  years.  Nevertheless, 
the  need  for  strategic  stockpiles  was  so  ob- 
vious that  Public  Law  117  was  passed  by 
Congress  in  1939.  This  law  contained  the 
explicit  safeguard  that  provided  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  disposals  from  the  stock- 
piles, except  under  the  conditions  for  which 
the  stockpiles  were  created. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  passage  of  this 
statute  was  too  late  to  be  of  much  help  In 
World  War  II.  Where  It  did  help  it  was 
dramatic.  Without  the  rapid  action  taken 
immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  in 
the  purchase  and  accumulation  of  natural 
rubbM".  we  would  have  been  in  dire  straits. 
Much  of  the  accumulation  of  strategic  ma- 
terials at  this  stage  was  accomplished  under 
the  broad  powers  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  Had  the  program  been 
Initiated  a  few  years  earlier  and  accumulation 
of  materials  begun,  the  enormous  diversion 
of  materials,  manpower,  and  shipping  to  the 
creation  of  mines  and  the  importation  of 
scarce  materials  would  have  been  materially 
reduced.  For  stockpiling  Is  as  much  a  crea- 
tion of  a  reserve  of  manpower,  electrical 
power,  and  transportation  as  it  Is  of  the  ma- 
terials themselves.  Furthermore,  the  period 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe  was  one  of  economic  depression  for 
the  domestic  minerals  industries.  A  stock- 
piling program  at  that  stage  would  have  al- 
lowed a  more  orOerly  buildup  of  our  domes- 
tic mining  industry.  Instead,  we  had  to 
engage  in  a  massive  expansion  of  our  mineral 
resources  facilities  superimposed  on  the  war 
effort.     Many  costly  mistakes  were  made. 

The  critical  shortages  faced  throughout  al- 
most all  of  World  War  II  awoke  the  country 
to  the  realization  that  a  strategic  reserve  of 
critical  materials  was  a  nuitter  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  our  seciuity.  This  led  to  the 
passage  of  a  strengthened  Stockpile  Act  of 
1040.  With  the  demand  for  materials  to  sup- 
port reconversion,  th«i«  was  little  done  to 
build  the  stockpiles,  for  during  the  Inunedl- 
at«  postwar  period  most  of  our  mines  were 
busily  engaged  In  supplying  the  llfeblood  of 
Industry  to  reconversion.  Financing  to  carry 
out  the  stockpile  objectives  was  slow  in  com- 
ing. The  Nation  began  to  lose  its  enthusiasm 
for  stockpiling.    Many  forgot  the  lessons  of 


World  Wars  I  and  II  in  the  feeling  that 
atomic  weapons  would  make  war  an  unthink- 
able eventuality. 

Then  came  the  military  action  In  Korea 
and  the  reestabUshment  of  Government  con- 
trols. The  feeling  that  the  Korean  action 
could  escalate  into  a  worldwide  conflict  be- 
came a  dominant  factor  in  planning.-'  With 
military  requirements  imposed  on  top  of  a 
thriving  economy,  the  need  for  concurrently 
building  the  neglected  stockpiles  created  a 
nearly  hysterical  concern.  Large  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  stockpile  acquisitions  at 
a  time  when  our  mines  were  running  at  full 
caftacity  to  meet  military  and  clvlUan  de- 
mands. Government  aid  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act  was  extended  in  several  forms 
to  stimulate  expansion  of  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply, and  stockpiling  procurement  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigor.  This,  naturally,  created  a 
requirement  for  strategic  materials  far  great- 
er than  any  normal  demand  that  could  then 
be  envisioned. 

Following  the  truce  in  Korea,  market  prices 
for  strategic  materials  went  to  record  levels. 
TUls  was  caused  by  the  realization  that  there 
would  be  no  immediate  escalation  to  a  world 
conflict,  the  removal  of  controls,  the  satis- 
faction of  the  pent-up  demand  for  civilian 
products,  and  the  continued  flow  of  materials 
to  the  stockpiles.  But  almost  overnight  In 
the  mld-1950'8  the  minimum  stockpile  objec- 
tives had  been  largely  filled.  Civilian  demand 
leveled  off.  and  military  procurement  dropped 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  markets  fell 
short  of  the  artiflcially  expanded  production 
facilities  of  the  mines.  By  1958  prices 
dropped  to  levels  which  made  many  mines 
uneconomic  to  operate.  Many  were  forced 
to  cloee  with  the  resultant  depressing  effect 
on  the  economics  of  the  mining  districts. 

In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
devastating  pressure.  In  1954  the  Govern- 
ment reopened  some  of  the  stockpiling  pro- 
gprams  to  reach  for  the  maximum  rather  than 
the  minimum  objectives  as  they  had  been 
calculated  at  that  time.  This  resulted  In  a 
further  flow  of  some  minerals  to  the  Govern- 
ment stockpiles  and  gave  some  relief  to  the 
industry  at  that  time. 

Despite  the  size  of  our  modern  Govern- 
ment and  the  apparently  vast  sums  of  money 
flowing  In  and  out  of  Its  coffers,  it  remains 
only  a  part  of  the  total  clvlUan  economy  and 
such  actions  as  stockpiling  activities  can  have 
only  temporary  effect.  The  f^^tb  of  the 
economy  is  far  more  important  and  eventu- 
ally It  would  catch  up  with  the  artiflcially 
created  capacity.  This  it  has  done  to  larger 
or  smaller  extent  in  each  specific  commodity. 

The  objectives  of  the  strategic  stockpiles 
are  creatures  of  men's  minds  and  imagina- 
tion based  upon  their  interpretation  of  the 
forces  facing  them  at  each  stage  of  deci- 
sion. Conditions  change  and  the  men  In 
positions  of  responsibility  change;  hence, 
what  one  group  of  men  determines  to  be  an 
objective  today  will  be  different  from  what 
another  group,  under  another  set  of  circum- 
stances, will  decide  tomorrow.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  change  these  objectives  than  It  Is 
to  expand  or  contract  vast  industries.  The 
administration  of  the  stockpiling  program 
becomes,  therefore,  an  extremely  difficult 
task  requiring  vast  foresight  and  a  maximum 
of  restraint.  I)eclslons  of  Government  offi- 
cials in  this  field  have  a  tremend,ous  direct 
Influence  on  the  lives  of  many  thousands 
of  people  and  the  national  security.  Wise 
decisions  require  great  knowledge  and  cloee 
cooperation  nrith  those  affected  by  those  de- 
cisions. Unfortunately,  although  the  Con- 
gress provided  in  the  stockpiling  act  for  close 
Government-industry  coojieration — this  is 
contained  in  section  3,  subsiection  (b) ,  which 
states:  "to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  the 
President  shall  appoint  Industry  advisory 
committees  selected  from  the  industries  con- 
cerned with  materials  to  be  stockpiled  •  •  •" 
this  has  too  often  not  been  the  case.  This 
U  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  such  co- 


operation Is  time  consuming  and  difficult  to 
structure.  Such  cooperation  is,  however,  vi- 
tal and  despite  the  difficulties  it  should  be 
pursued  diligently.  The  objectives  of  both 
Industry  and  Government  are  Identical  in 
the  assurance  of  adequate  supply  In  war  and 
peace.  There  Is  no  room,  therefore,  for  an 
arm's-length  approach. 

At  this  moment  in  many  of  the  critical 
materials  Industries,  demand  has  caught  up 
with  supply  and  In  some  Instances  has  ex- 
ceeded It.  Industry  has  been  working  dili- 
gently with  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums 
of  capital  money  to  anticipate  the  future 
needs.  The  changing  face  of  stockpiling 
policy,  necessary  as  the  concept  Is,  has  made 
industry's  task  extremely  difficult.  Uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  Government  may  do 
unnecessarily  complicates  vital  decision- 
making. Wrong  answers  arrived  at  under 
these  conditions  can  be  damaging  to  the 
entire  economy. 

Now  that  the  stockpile  objectives  have 
been  largely  met,  even  though  in  the  minds 
of  some  they  appear  to  be  too  large.  In  our 
Judgment,  they  should  be  left  alone.  The 
largest  of  the  present  seemingly  excess  stocks 
are  barely  1  year's  supply.  Nobody  Is  wise 
enough  to  know  what  will  happen  In  the 
years  ahead  In  this  unsettled  world.  To 
dispose  of  this  national  treasure  achieved 
through  sacrifices  far  greater  than  their 
monetary  talue  could  be  tragically  unwise. 
Such  disposals  could  face  the  Industry  aiid 
the  country  with  further  disruptions  because 
at  some  future  date  It  could  be  decided  by 
a  new  generation  of  administrators  respond- 
ing to  new  circumstances  that  additions  must 
be  made  to  the  stockpiles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dovm  through  the  years 
this  committee  and  Its  predecessors  have 
supported  a  sound  stockpiling  policy.  The 
basic  stockpiling  concept  is  sound,  for  It 
Is  an  Important  part  of  our  defense  posture. 
Nevertheless,  disruptions  to  the  mining  In- 
dustry in  the  achievement  of  stockpiling  ob- 
jectives have  been  profound.  Some  of  the 
actions  taken  by  Government  In  the  pro- 
gram have  helped  to  strengthen  the  Industry 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duty  to  supply  the 
economy,  but  many  have  tended  to  weaken 
some  parts  of  It.  The  present  situation  has 
been  achieved  under  some  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging periods  in  the  Nation's  economic  his- 
tory. Now  that  the  basic  objective  In  general 
has  been  achieved,  the  administration  of  It 
can  be  carried  out  with  the  minimum  of 
tension. 

The  fears  of  the  Industry  that  disposable 
stocks  overhanging  a  market  are  a  disrupting 
Influence  have  proved  to  be  well  founded. 
Certainly  the  Government  should  not  main- 
tain Large  siu-pluses  if  they  can  be  disposed 
of  with  the  mlnimiim  of  Influence  on  the 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government 
must  be  as  sure  as  it  Is  possible  to  be  that 
these  stocks  are  Indeed  surplus  to  all  possi- 
ble long-range  national  security  needs.  Be- 
cause objectives  have  varied  so  greatly  In  re- 
cent years  and  the  administration  has  not 
yet  determined  how  much  of  each  material 
might  be  required  for  postatomic  attack, 
this  would  not  seem  the  time  to  declare  sur- 
plus and  dispose  of  materials  that  currently 
appear  to  be  accumulated  beyond  these  tem- 
porary objectives.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  as  our  economy  grows,  these  stocks  an- 
nually become  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
total  supply  and  demand. 

Short-  or  long-range  disposals,  by  reducing 
the  pressure  on  supply,  will  slow  up  the  in- 
dustry's expansion  plans.  This  depressant  ef- 
fect on  expansion  means  that  In  the  future 
we  shall  again  be  faced  with  shortages.  It  Is 
difficult  enough  for  companies  In  the  indus- 
try to  decide  on  the  rate  of  expansion  when 
faced  with  the  variables  of  normal  market 
conditions.  It  becomes  impossible  to  plan 
Intelligently  when  faced  with  the  added  com- 
plication of  unpredictable  Government  ac- 
tions. 
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I  have  described  here  in  brief  and  general 
terms  the  history  of  stockpiling  and  Its  effect 
on  the  mining  industry.  1  have  brought  with 
me  a  chart  which  shows  the  timing  of  Gov- 
ernment action  In  relation  to  the  condition 
of  the  markets.  The  period  of  maximum  in- 
fluence on  the  industry  Is  that  when  obliga- 
tions for  procurement  are  Incurred.  The 
blocks  on  the  chart  show  what  obligations 
were  Incurred  year  by  year  since  1948.  We 
have  also  shown  the  actual  expenditures 
which  necessarily  lag  behind  obligations. 
(The  chart  referred  to  will  be  a  part  of  the 
final  record  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mines 
and  Mining  In  its  March  4,  1966.  hearings.) 

The  chart  shows  the  events  I  have  de- 
scribed. The  health  of  an  industry  Is  usu- 
ally pretty  well  indicated  by  price.  We  have, 
therefore,  charted  the  price  for  copper  and 
zinc,  which  together  with  lead  are  three  of 
the  largest  of  the  activities.  We  did  not  plot 
lead  as  It  follows  zinc  so  closely.  Each  of 
the  many  materials  has  slightly  different  his- 
tories, but  to  chart  them  all  would  be  con- 
fusing and  lmp>o6lng  on  your  time.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  same  correlation  would  apply  to 
each  of  these  materials. 


The  50th  Anniversary,  Leominster,  Mass., 
Chamber  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
therein  my  remarks  in  part  at  the  50th 
anniversary  dinner  of  the  Leominster, 
Mass.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  February 
13,  1966,  and  news  accounts  of  this  out- 
standing event. 

The  material  follows: 
Remarks  in  Part  or  Congressman  PHn.ip  J. 

PHn-BIN,        50th        ANNrVERSART        BANQUET, 

Leominster       Chamber      or      Commerce, 
February  13.  1966 

At  the  60th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Leominster  Chamber  of  Commerce  Sunday 
night,  Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin,  of 
Clinton,  hailed  the  local  chamber  for  out- 
standing service  to  conununlty,  State,  and 
Nation  and  unsurpassed  contribution  to  the 
Industrial,  mercantile,  business,  and  public 
development  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
city. 

Since  this  flne  organization  was  bom,  said 
the  Congressman,  unbelievable  changes  have 
occurred  In  otir  economic  system,  our  gov- 
ernment, our  communities  and  the  entire 
American  way  of  life. 

To  your  everlasting  credit.  It  can  be  said 
that  this  group  throughout  the  years  has- 
furnished  the  splendid  leadership,  the  Ideas, 
the  supp>ort  and  the  guiding  genius  required 
by  the  fast-moving,  rapidly  developing 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  city  and 
the  country  and  the  end  Is  not  yet  In  sight. 

At  the  present  time,  you  are  participating 
In  the  tremendous  growth  and  development 
of  our  great  productive  system  that  Is  accom- 
modating Itself  so  efficiently  to  the  so-called 
population  explosion  and  the  very  speedy 
advance  of  science  and  technology,  truly 
amazing  In  both  Its  depth  and  the  wide 
sweep  of  Its  Impact. 

To  be  sure,  the  country  is  gronring  at  an 
astonishing  rate  and  our  economy  is  mov- 
ing upward  to  imprecedented  levels. 


Not  so  very  long  ago  we  were  concerned 
In  our  own  areas  as  people  were  in  other 
places,  about  depressed  condtlons,  increas- 
ing unemployment, >nd  what  appeared  to  be 
an  Impending  economic  lag. 

But  this  Is  all  changed.  Our  problem  now 
Is  not  one  of  recession  or  unemployment, 
but  of  doing  the  best  we  can  to  contain  the 
obvious  inflationary  forces  that  are  appear- 
ing in  our  economic  system  and  must  be  ef- 
fectively  checked   one  way  or  another. 

With  the  exception  of  Vietnam  and  the 
grave  international  situation,  on  which  I 
will  touch  a  little  later,  the  country  is  en- 
joying unprecedented  prosperity  and  ade- 
quacy at  almost  every  level. 

Practically  all  the  economic  indicators  are 
favorable. 

Business  is  at  the  highest  peak  of  activity. 

Emploj-ment  is  at  the  highest  level  ever. 

Wages,  living  conditions  and  standards, 
opportunities,  general  economic  well-being, 
have  never  been  so  high,  and  the  same  Is 
true  generally  of  earnings  and  profits. 

Our  business,  economic,  and  social  ad- 
vance would  be  most  baffling  and  incredible, 
were  It  not  an  actual  reality  before  our  very 
eyes. 

Admittedly,  these  things  are  all  on  the 
good  side,  and  we  can  be  thankful  for  them 
in  more  ways  than  one,  because  they  have 
brought  untold  benefits  across  the  board, 
not  only  to  business,  labor,  and  agriculture 
but  to  every  class  and  group  In  the  Nation. 

Further,  these  prosperous  conditions,  un- 
known in  any  period  of  world  history,  con- 
stitute the  greatest  tribute  that  could  be 
paid  to  the  greatness,  and  grandeur,  and  ef- 
ficiency of  our  wonderful,  free  enterprise 
system,  led  by  men  and  women  like  you. 
that  has  given  Americans  the  priceless  privi- 
iegk  and  opportunity  of  bringing  their  initi- 
ative, talents.  Industry,  hard  work,  and  spirit 
of  venture  and  progress,  to  bear  upon  the 
general  welfare  and  the  general  well-beljig 
of  the  American  people. 

While  we  have  many  great  and  grave  tasks 
and  challenges  facing  us  in  these  days,  one 
of  the  most  Important.  I  think,  we  can  agree, 
is  the  preservation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system  that  has  unquestionably  made  us 
and  this  Nation  the  greatest,  the  most  pros- 
perous, and  strongest,  and  most  powerful 
Nation  In  history. 

I  do  not  make  this  statement  boastfully, 
or  In  any  sense  of  vainglory,  but  because  It 
Is  a  plain  fact,  of  which  every  American  is 
entitled  to  be  proud  and  grateful. 

We  must,  at  all  costs,  not  allow  the  pres- 
sures for  extreme  social  change,  or  the  be- 
guiling promises  of  xinsound  economic  Ideol- 
ogies, to  swerve  us  from  our  firm  purpose  to 
maintain,  preserve,  develop,  and  enrich  these 
marvelous  free  Institutions  of  ours  that  have 
brought  this  Nation  and  its  people  to  such 
remarkable  levels  of  achievement,  sufficiency, 
and  well-being. 

We  must  have  In  mind  at  all  times  that 
our  national  experience  proves  beyond  doubt 
It  Is  not  necessary  to  scrap,  or  dangerously 
distort  and  alter,  this  great  system  In  order 
to  achieve  desirable  social  goals  commen- 
surate with  the  needs  ond  demands  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live. 

At  the  present  time,  with  this  economy 
running  along  at  Its  fastest  pace,  pushing 
up  toward  a  huge,  gigantic  gross  national 
product  figure  of  something  like  $750  billion, 
or  three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars,  for 
this  year,  it  can  be  readily  seen  by  all  those, 
not  blinded  by  affinity  for  radical  doctrine, 
that  a  society  capable  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
duction can,  by  wise,  soixnd,  cooperative,  pri- 
vate, and  governmental  arrangement  of  its 
affairs,  easily  meet  the  goals  of  a  good,  suffi- 
cient, adequate,  and  happy  life  for  everyone 
living  within  the  confines  of  this  great  land, 
If  we  but  show  the  will,  the  courage,  and 
the  interest  In  humanity  to  do  It. 

Obviously  time  enjoins  me  here  from  going 


Into  many  matters  that  I  know  are  in 
the  forefront  of  your  minds,  and  the  minds 
of  the  American  people. 

Unfortimately.  the  picture  before  us  is  not 
all  favorable.  We  face  grave  problems 
abroad.  Whatever  the  reasons — and  we  know 
most  of  them  stem  from  the  Communist 
conspiracy — much  of  the  world.  Including  a 
considerable  part  of  our  own  hemisphere. 
Is  In  the  throes  of  deep  disturbances,  upset, 
and  revolution. 

Lighted  mostly  by  communism  and  Com- 
munists and  their  sympathizers,  the  fires 
of  discontent  and  rebellion,  violence,  strife, 
and  warfare  against  existing  Institutions  are 
raging  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
perpetrators  are  seeking  with  vigor,  abUity, 
and  every  resouree  to  overthrow  freedom  and 
substitute  the  totalitarian,  police  state  of 
communism. 

Only  the  great  strength  and  power  of  this 
country,  standing  almost  alone  these  days, 
is  stopping  this  evil  aggressive  movement 
from  sweeping  over  the  world. 

That  U  the  issue  In  Latin  America.  That 
Is  the  Issue  in  Africa.  That  is  the  issue  in 
East  Berlin  and  that  is  the  issue  in  Vietnam, 
where  gallant  American  boys  are  fighting, 
yes,  and  dying,  to  hold  back  the  hordes  mov- 
ing by  infiltration  and  force  to  trample  over 
small,  helpless  nations  and  press  their  con- 
quest, not  only  of  all  of  Asia,  but  ultimately 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  To  remain  supine 
and  unmoved  by  these  events  would  be  for 
this  Nation  to  invite  disaster. 

Most  Americans  deplore  and  regret  the 
necessity  for  our  current  Involvement  In 
bloody  conflict.  But  most  Americans  know 
what  the  Issues  are.  they  know  that  freedom, 
security,  safety,  and  survival  is  at  stake. 
They  know  that.  If  hard-core  Communists 
once  learn  as  the  result  of  our  appeasement 
and  lack  of  purpoee  that  they  could  success- 
fully conduct  aggression  against  the  weak 
and  helpless  without  opposition,  they  wlU 
run  madly  thro\ighout  the  world.  Just  as 
other  despots  and  tyrants  have  done  In  the 
past,  scorching  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  bring- 
ing slavery,  destruction,  and  desolation  every- 
where until  they  have  achieved  their  aim  of 
conquering  and  dominating  all  freedom-lov- 
ing nations. 

If  there  is  a  peaceful  answer  to  this  present 
conflict.  Lord  knows  this  Oovemment  has 
tried  hard  enough  to  flnd  It,  because  our 
leaders  have  worked  day  and  night  to  secure^ 
an  honorable  peace.  They  have  pleaded  ' 
the  aggressors  to  respond  to  our  apneSfs  for 
peace,  but  to  date  these  pleas  haveygone  un- 
heeded. 

They  have  ceased  bombing  tuid  declared 
moratorium,  with  aiLtliat_couy/mean  to  the 
military  position  of  our  troope.  but  this  in- 
ducement, these  fervent  plesis  from  many  na- 
tions, these  acts  of  sincerity,  and  good  faith 
have  been  met  with  stony  silence. 

None  of  us  have  any  way  of  knowing  what 
the  future  will  bring.  We  pray  It  will  be 
peace  and  understanding,  at  an  early  date, 
even  as  we  contemplate  the  hard-core  ap- 
paratus of  organized  world  Communists  as 
they  Join  hands  In  devious  ways,  powerful 
aggression  and  string  support  to  test  out  the 
strength  of  our  purpose  to  stand  up  against 
their  aggressions,  designs  and  moves  toward 
our  defeat,  and  conquest  of  the  world. 

For  they  know,  as  I  think  most  Americans 
know,  that  It  we  do  not  stand  up  firmly,  and 
If  we  appease  and  retreat  and  give  way  to 
ruthless  violence  and  oppression  of  the  weak 
and  the  lowly,  we  may  well  face  the  greatest 
dangers  of  all,  and  be  confronted  with  esca- 
lated wars  not  only  in  Asia  but  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  that  would  threaten  and  en- 
danger our  security  and  very  existence  as  a 
free  nation. 

So  I  think,  my  friends,  that  we  do  not  have 
much  choice  In  this  crucial  hour.  The  way 
may  be  hard,  but  we  must  choose,  if  we  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  the  way  this  Nation  has 
always  chosen  in  the  past,  the  way  that  will 
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best  i»n}t«ct  our  UberUes,  aasure  our  free- 
doQU,  guard  our  security  and  defend  our 
bleaaed  land,  tbe  way  of  peace  Uiroxigh 
strengtb  and  liberty,  through  our  resoIut« 
wlU  to  protect  the  spiritual  values  of  this 
unmatched  democratic  system  and  our  way 
of  life. 

Even  as  we  gather  here  tonight  to  honor 
this  great  organization,  dedicated  to  free 
enterprise  and  the  Ideals  of  this  free  Nation, 
our  Government  Is  striving  with  spiritual 
leaders  and  many  other  nations  for  peace  In 
Vietnam.  Our  objectives  are  clear  and  hon- 
est, and  I  hope  the  Communists  will  accept 
this  latest  offer  to  negotiate  In  the  same 
spirit  of  good  faith,  sincerity,  and  convic- 
tion for  peace  In  which  It  Is  made. 

However,  come  what  may,  let  It  be  clearly 
and  definitely  understood  by  all — that  thU 
Nation  Is  firm  In  Its  determination  to  pro- 
tect our  heritage,  In  every  way  this  may  be 
required,  with  all  our  strength  and  power  In 
beh&lf  of  the  freedoms  we  love  and  the  Just 
peace  we  seek. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  your  50th 
birthday  and  commend  you  for  your  lofty 
public  spirit  and  your  magnificent  record  of 
accomplishment  and  your  Inspiring  devotion 
to  the  Nation.  I  wish  for  you  many  happy 
returns  of  this  great  day  and  I  trust  and  pray 
that  In  the  days  ahead  we  will  all  stand,  as 
our  country  has  stood  before.  Joined  together 
In  an  unbreakable  unity  for  freedom.  Justice, 
and  peace  in  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

(From  the  Leominster    (Mass.,)    Enterprise. 

Feb.  14,  19M| 
PHiuDf  Sats  RcnxAT  Wocu>  Enuuicc  Wass 

Lioirafsm. — Appeasement  and  retreat  in 
Vietnam  could  lead  to  "escalated  wars,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  would  threaten  and  endanger  our  se- 
ciulty  and  very  existence  as  a  nation, '■  Con- 
gressman Phti.tp  J.  Phzlscn  stated  here  Sun- 
day night. 

"Only  the  great  strength  and  power  of 
this  country,  standing  almost  alone  these 
d»y«.'  Is  stopping  Communist  aggression  In 
A«U,  Africa,  Bast  Berlin,  and  Latin  America, 
Congressman  Pbilbii*  said  at  the  annual 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting. 

"Most  Americans  deplore  and  regret  the 
necessity  for  our  current  Involvement  la 
bloody  conflict,"  but  the  Communist  ag- 
gressors have  Ignored  our  attempts  to  "se- 
cure an  honorable  peace." 

The  administration's  efforts  to  end  the 
Vietnam  war.  Phujin  said,  have  been  totally 
Ignored. 

The  cease-fire  and  moratorium,  "with  all 
,that  could  mean  to  the  military  position  of 
our  troops,  combined  with  fervent  pleas 
from  many  nations  have  been  met  with 
stony  sUenoe." 

"If  we  do  not  stand  up  firmly,  and  If  we 
appease  and  retreat  •  •  •  we  may  well  face 
t^«  greatest  dangers  of  all.  and  be  confront- 
ed with  escalated  wars  not  only  in  Asia  but 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  that  would 
threaten  and  endanger  our  security  ^n^ 
Tery  existence  as  a  free  nation." 

PHn.BtN  also  noted  that  with  the  excep- 
Uon  of  Vietnam  and  the  "grave  International 
situation,  the  country  is  enjoying  unprece- 
dented prosperity  and  adequacy  at  alnooat 
every  level '  with  "practically  all  economic 
Indicators  favorable"  for  continued  growth 
and  proaperlty." 

CnfigrMsmaii  Philkm's  address  marked 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  Holiday  Inn. 

I  Prom  the  Woroeater  (Uaas.)  Telegram.    ' 

Feb.  14.  10«6| 
Philmn  HAiLa  LaoMntrm  Chambck  on 

Ammivbwabt 
LsoMLNaita. — At  ttie  SOth  annlveraary  din- 
ner of  tb»  Laanilnat«r  Chamber  ot  Ootnmeroe 
last  night  in  the  BoUday  Inn.  VB.  Itopre- 
aentaUve  Phxup  J.  PsiLaxx  balled  the  cham- 


ber for  "outstanding  service  to  the  oommu- 
nlty.  State,  and  Nation  and  unsurp«uaed 
contribution  to  the  Industrial,  mercantile, 
business,  and  public  development  and  pros- 
I>erlty  of  the  city." 

Speaking  on  the  Vietnam  altuatlon  and 
the  U.S.  Government's  overtures  of  peace 
and  settlement,  he  said,  "If  there  Is  a  peace- 
ful answer  to  this  conflict.  Lord  kno>WB  this 
Government  has  tried  hard  to  find  It,  because 
our  leaders  have  worked  night  and  day  to 
secure  an  honorable  peace." 

The  outgoing  president  of  the  chamber 
told  members  that  the  chamber  had  been 
"successful  In  attaining  most  of  the  gocUs 
that  It  had  set  (or  Itself."  Alphonse  Paxa- 
mlnl  told  members  that  "Leominster  Is  not 
only  a  good  place  to  start  a  business  but  It  Is 
a  good  place  to  stay  and  maintain  a  busi- 
ness." 

The  Incoming  president.  Frank  Nash,  out- 
lined the  program  the  ch.imber  hopes  to 
carry  out  during  this  SOth  anniversary  year. 
Some  of  the  program  Includes  such  things 
as  a  drive  for  150  new  members,  support  for  a 
city  manager  form  of  goverrunent.  a  renewal 
program  for  downtown  Leominster.  (He  was 
quick  to  ask  the  crowd  not  to  misinterpret 
him — he  said  a  renewal  program — a  right 
one.) 

Those  nominated  to  serve  for  3  years  as 
directors  are  Robert  C.  Lasert.  Edward  Carl- 
Bon.  Augustine  Fablanl,  Donald  Fleming,  and 
Robert  Doucette. 


Headstart  Gains  Cited  by  Cottello 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF  FLoama 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOTTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  OraBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Project 
Headstart  has  been  making  progress  In 
the  Nation's  largest  city,  according  to 
Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  W.  Oostello. 
The  New  York  Times  In  Its  February  27 
edition  contained  an  article  dealing  with 
the  progress  report.  I  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues. 

(From  the  New  Tork  Time*,  Feb.  27,  19««1 
HKAOoTAitT    OAnrs    Cmo   bt    Covtello — Rb- 

rcmr  Beings  Pbaisb  Fbom  Pxivatb  Aobnct 

Gaoxrp 

(By  Alfred  Friendly) 

Project  Headstart.  a  Federal  program  for 
cultural  enrichment  of  preschool  children,  is 
making  progress  here.  Deputy  Mayor  nmothy 
W.  Oostello  told  a  news  conference  In  ctty 
ball  yesterday. 

Eight  Headstart  Centers  run  by  private 
agencies  are  already  In  operaUon  with  605 
children  In  daas.  and  17  other  private  cen- 
ters for  795  youngsters  are  scheduled  to  open 
this  week.  Mr.  CoeteUo  said. 

In  all.  134  centers  sponsored  by  47  volun- 
tary agencies  and  handling  a  projected  total 
ct  6382  children  will  go  into  operation  as 
neosBBary  renovations  and  staff  hiring  are 
completed. 

About  100  centers  under  the  supervision 
of  the  board  of  education  are  functioning 
already,  the  deputy  mayor  said.  Thee*  are 
caring  for  about  half  of  the  7.380  children 
due  to  attend  classes  at  210  public  schools. 

There  had  been  complaints  that  a  Federal 
(rant  of  »6,448.845.  approved  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  on  January  6,  was  not  being  dis- 
tributed rapidly  enough  to  the  privately 
operated  centers.  Two  weeks  ago  the  47 
volunteer  agencies  formed  the  Federation  at 
Independent  Headstart  Centers  to  press  for 
coordinated  city  action  on  the  program. 


Their  representatives  met  with  the  de- 
puty mayor  last  week.  Spokesman  for  the 
group  expressed  a  measure  of  aatlsfactlon 
yesterday  with  the  progress  reported  by  Dr. 
CoeteUo. 

"They  have  moved  within  the  last  week 
much  more  than  they  had  previously,  but 
there's  still  a  lot  more  to  be  done,"  said 
Maurice  Held,  director  of  the  Head  Start 
project  at  the  Brownsville  Conununlty 
Council  In  Brooklyn. 

PROBLEMS     DISCCSSXD 

The  deputy  mayor  received  praise  from 
Eugene  M.  Sklar  of  the  Union  SetUement 
Association  In  Harlem,  who  said  X3t.  CoeteUo 
should  be  congratulated  for  "cutting 
through  the  myriad  of  city  agencies  responsi- 
ble for  getting  the  Head  Start  program 
going." 

Mr.  Sklar,  a  member  of  the  meeting  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  federation 
said,  however,  that  It  would  be  necessary  to 
gain  assurances  from  city  hall  about  long- 
term  plans  for  Head  Start.  "If  they  do  not 
produce,  we'U  be  back,  and  we'll  be  ready 
to  fight,"  Mr.  Sklar  warned. 

At  the  press  conference.  Dr.  CoeteUo  and 
Martin  Kotler,  deputy  director  of  the  city's 
economic  opportunity  committee,  detailed 
some  of  the  problems  that  had  been  delay- 
ing the  Head  Start  projects. 

Many  of  the  privately  operated  centers, 
particularly  those  in  the  poorest  neighbor- 
hoods, were  unable  to  meet  standards  for 
fire,  health,  safety,  and  lighting  provisions, 
the  officials  said.  Moreover,  only  Inadequate 
funds  were  available  to  make  necessary  re- 
novations. 

Last  Monday,  however,  the  Office  ot  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  allocated  $490,000  to 
cover  the  cost  of  making  the  private 
premises  suitable  for  schooling  operations. 
This  lifted  a  previous  $250-a-room  limit  on 
such  renovations. 

In  addition,  the  officials  said,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  recruit  all  the  qualified  teachers, 
assistant  teachers,  and  family  assistants 
needed  for  the  Intensive  prekindergarten 
training  the  Head  Start  children  are  sup- 
posed to  receive. 

Critics  ol  the  delay  have  further  charged 
that  there  Is  a  lack  of  coordination  between 
the  city  agencies  Involved  and  that  the 
sptonsors  of  private  centers  have  been  getting 
a  runaround  from  departments  that  should 
have  l>een  expediting  their  projects. 

The  progress  reported  yesterday.  Dr. 
CoeteUo  said,  "demonstrates  how  It  is  possi- 
ble to  bring  to  bear  literally  all  the  forces  of 
the  community  and  government  on  'a 
particular  problem  on  a  crash  basis  and 
break  through  what  many  people  call 
bureaucratic  red  tape." 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C..  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  du- 
count  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  txxikdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shaU  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 


Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard,  OntsUndinf 
Friend  of  the  Veteran,  Retires  After  20 
Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF   IXXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr  President 
the  retirement  of  Col.  Waldron  E.  Leon- 
ard after  20  years  of  service  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
regretful.  This  man  has  served  veterans 
of  this  area  faithfully,  efficiently,  and 
knowledgeable  for  the  last  20  years,  but 
the  retirement  of  Colonel  Leonard  will 
leave  as  much  an  absence  of  his  person- 
ality, as  of  his  good  work. 

Colonel  Leonard  was  the  kind  of  man 
who  you  would  pick  to  be  a  veterans' 
representative.     He   was  aware  of  the 
veterans'   problems,   knew   the  way   to 
solve  them,  and  kept  abreast  of  every 
happening  in  the  field.    The  main  solace 
to  those  of  us  who  worked  so  long  with 
Colonel   Leonard  is   that,   although   he 
supposedly  "retired"  at  the  end  of  last 
year,  he  has  been  just  as  much  a  work- 
ing part  of  veterans  matters  this  year  as 
he  was  before  his  so-called  retirement 
This  is  the  kind  of  man  he  is— a  man 
concerned  with  other  people  and  a  man 
of  energetic  spirit  that  reflects  in  an 
ever  willingness  to  help  wherever  he  can 
As  a  tribute  to  Colonel  Leonard  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   the   editorial 
from  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  Thursday 
January  13,  1966.  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Capftal's  Outstanding  Veteran  Retires 
It  has  often  been  said  that  the  retirement 
Of  some  outsUndlng  man  marks  the  end  of 
an  era  In  his  particular  field.  Many  times 
this  Is  true.  But  occasionally  an  unusual 
kind  of  outstanding  man,  while  bringing  the 
unmistakable  stamp  and  character  of  his 
personality,  style,  and  uniquely  Individual 
quallflcaUons  to  his  Job,  brings  also  a  far- 
sighted  realization  and  understanding  of  the 
need  to  build  soundly  for  the  future  This 
would  ln*ure  the  continuance  of  his  work 
and  service  and  help  to  meet  the  challenging 
demands  of  an  on-going  present.  This  a^ 
surance  of  contlnultv  for  the  future  of  the 
activities  he  began  and  carried  forward  so 
well  U  the  mark  of  this  kind  of  unusual 
ouutendlng  man.  His  going  does  not  mark 
an  end  because  he  has  insured  a  future. 

To  his  great  credit  and  the  continuing 
benefit  of  our  American  veterans  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Col.  Waldron  E.  Leonard 
has  been  this  kind  of  outstanding  veterans 
man  for  the  20  years  he  has  devotedly  and 
Imagihauvely  served  as  director.  Department 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  District  oX  Co- 
lumbia government. 


Appendix 

To  beUeve  that  he  wlU  not  be  sincerely 
missed  in  his  accustomed  haunts,  that  hia 
retirement  wUl  go  unremarked  or  wlU  not 
take  some  of  the  tndlvlduaUty,  color.  Interest 
and  human  warmth  which  his  longtime 
sympathetic  and  humane  qxiaUtlee  brought 
to  every  veteran's  problem  which  touched 
their  lives,  their  interests,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  loved  ones,  would  be  both  unrealistic 
and  untrue. 

The  range  and  scope  of  Colonel  Leonard's 
activities  m  the  Capital  City  he  loves  and 
so  falthfxiUy  served  Is  a  roster  of  every  major 
civic  group.  Tlilrteen  District  of  Columbia 
patriotic  and  religious  organizations  are 
more  effective  and  colorful  by  reason  of  his 
membership.  Interest,  and  unflagging  ener- 
gies. These  he  will  continue  to  serve  He 
will  be  missed  as  the  chairman  for  many 
years,  of  the  Constitution  Day  and  Citizen- 
ship Day  programs  and  in  many  other  com- 
munity observances. 

For  every  District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
veteran  and  his  dependent  In  need  of  help 
comfort,     kindness,     or      InformaUon      the 
colonel's   office   has   long   been   a   haven   of 
hope,  reassurance,  and  compassionate  human 
understanding.    The  recognition  and  tribute 
accorded  Colonel  Leonard  through  the  years 
have  been  many,  varied,  and  Important,  but 
his  15  years  as  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Council  of  Veterans  Organizations  rep- 
™/.^w°\>,^^  ^^^°^  veterans'  groups  of  the 
~^^  '»^^'*"**'  ^'^^  Virginia;  his  personal 
representation   of   the  Board   of  Dlimct  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  In  all  matters  per- 
taining to  veterans  and  patriotic  affairs  and 
hU  chairmanships  of  veterans  participation 
in  four  presidential  Inaugurals  give  clearest 
^tlmony    of   his    ablUty    and    accomplish- 
Dearest   to  his  heart,   however,   has  been 
his  association  from  its  IncepUon,  which  he 
has  had  with  the  activities  of  the  Washlne- 
^eam  fo;  ""^^  "^**  ^^'^   realization  of  Ws 
DU?rict        *  """^  veterans  HBspital   In  the 


r^?^^?^  \  ^^'•ds  hopes  and  interest  in 
maintaining  the  highest  quaUty  service  to 
veterans  is  demonstrated  by  hls^dSSlh^ 
those  who  succeed  him  be  the  beat  qualified 

hto  successor  conunue  present  services  but 
be  capable  of  bringing  new  ideas,  rraewed 
le^Tf' th-  '^'^.^'^^  «>ncem  to  tofpS 
™  .**"*  veterans  of  Vietnam  and  to  the 
contmulng  mission  he  has  established  ^r 
the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  ■^'tirs  in  the 

^7^  Colonel  Leonard  in  his  many  years 
Of  service  has  established  a  standard  «K 
hard  to  match  and  has  lived  up  to  his  stend- 

JTti^  ^J^^.^  '"^°°  "^  ^^^  epltomSed 
in  the  words  he  once  received  to  Chrlstoas 

?rl^  I  *T*-f  •  '**  *  ^**«*'»  ^  «^l"cal  dis- 
tress, as  I  have  done,  except  to  Colonel 
Leonard  and  get  results.  May  God  bleafyoS  " 
TriTun°/  ^*  f^.""**  Stripes-the  National 
^«^t*^  ""^  °^  ''°  '»°«  deserved  and 
meaningful  accolade  to  add  to  a  career^ 

th«e  words.  May  you  enjoy  a  long  ha^y 
fl^  .'^."I*'  -«tlrement"  from  pubUc  5! 
nee  we  know  you  wlU  never  "retire" 

from  your  interest  and  service  to  our  Capital 
^l^\\^  ?J^''  •rtlviUes  and  It.  veteW 
Like  the  old  Roman,  Cinclnnatua.  you  wUl 

S  nf*^  to  work  to  peace  or  war  for  th^ 
betterment  and  welfbre. 


Comments  From  Washington  by  Congress- 
man Clark  W.  Thompson 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
Congressman  Clark  Thompson,  of  Texas' 
is  a  very  conscientious  Representative' 
His  efforts  to  keep  his  constituents  in- 
formed are  imtiriilg. 

In  his  recent  newsletter.  Congressman 
Thompson,  an  ex-marine,  wrote  of  his 
visit  with  marine  Gen.  Lew  Walt  at  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Capitol  Hill  Ma- 
rines. The  two  marine  members  of  my 
staff.  Harry  Sullivan  and  Mark  Servoss 
who  faithfully  attend  these  meetings' 
also  spoke  very  highly  of  General  Walt 
and  his  analysis  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. 

With  the  marines  at  this  very  moment 
inflicting  extremely  high  casualties  on 
the  Vietcong  in  their  most  recent  cam- 
paign. General  Waifs  statements  are 
most  timely. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  there- 
fore. I  introduce  Congressman  Thomp- 
son's fine  newsletter  into  the  Record. 
Tins  particular  letter  k  typical  of  the 
quality  of  the  material  with  which  the 
Congressman  keeps  his  constituents  in- 
formed: 

Comments  From  Washington  by  Congress- 
man Clabk  W.  Thompson 

•Dear  Neighbors:  Once  a  month,  former 
marines  who  are  now  Members  of  Congress 
or  otherwise  officially  on  Capitol  Hill  get  to- 
gether for  breakfast.  We  Invite  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  other 
prominent  marines  to  come  and  talk  to  us 
°^J^^  record  about  the  mlUtary  situation 

The  Marine  Corps  never  gets  out  of  your 

^  °^^  "  ^^**  ^'  ^^^  *^*s  process  of 
rubbing  elbows  once  a  month  with  the  active 
service  keeps  us  Informed  and  keeps  us  feel- 
ing that  we  are  a  part  of  the  old  corps 

In  keeping  with  this  monthly  schedule 
this  past  week  we  sat  down  around  the  table 
so  to  speak  and  listened  to  Gen  Lew  Walt 
who  Is  m  command  of  the  Marines  In  Viet- 
nam tell  the  story  of  what  Is  going  on  and 
What  the  future  holds.  Ordinarily  what  Is 
said  at  these  meetings  Is  off  the  record,  but 
this  time  It  was  not,  and  so  I  violate  no  con- 
fidence whatever  In  teUlng  you  what  I 
learned  from  the  general. 

First,  he  told  us  something  of  the  under- 
lying troubles  In  that  unhappy  Vietnam 
country.  I  remember  long  ago,  I  guess 
maybe  15  years,  my  pastor  asked  me  to  oc- 
cupy his  pulpit  one  memorable  Sunday  and 
to  talk  to  the  congregation  on  any  subject 
of   my   choosing.     I   chose   the    Communist 

"!f!S!».^i''*=^  ^  ^^  '^^  studying  carefully 
and  with  deep  concern.  I  told  how  In  those 
days  the  Cc«nmunlsts  infiltrated  an  un- 
suspecting oountry-^ow  they  first  would 
gain  oontrol  of  small  political  unite  such  as 
cities  and  towns.  They  would  do  It  by  get- 
ting oontrol  first  of  the  mayor  or  whoever  the 
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ruUnc  DULgUtrat*  wu:  then  they  would  aelza 
tb*  police  department  eo  that  there  wa«  no 
lAW  and  order  and  no  Justice  except  that 
which  the  Communlsta  choae  to  mete  out; 
then  they  would  take  over  achools,  ellminat- 
Ing  them  at  Orst  andjnuch  later  fUUnf  them 
wttb  teachers  who  would  teach  only  the 
Communist  doctrine.  At  about  the  same 
time,  they  would  destroy  all  churches. 

That  has  been  the  pattern  for  many  years, 
and  that  U  the  pattern  in  South  Vietnam 
today.  Human  life  is  expendable.  Natives 
who  resist  the  Communist  Lnaitraters  are 
killed  without  compunction  and  are  prob- 
ably better  oS  If  It  happens  qulckJy  rather 
than  after  torture.  This  phase  of  the  Com- 
munist operation  Is  carried  on  by  guerillas. 
They  are  followed  by  more  formal  military 
units  from  North  Vietnam. 

As  our  troops  move  Into  an  nrea,  they  first 
of  all.  after  driving  the  guerillas  out.  restore 
the  former  goverment  or  set  up  a  new  one 
composed  of  the  non-Communist  Vietnamese. 
Our  troops  provide  the  nsoMMkry  security  for 
a  oonaiderable  time  if  nsesssary  until  the 
local  people  are  ready  to  protect  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  we  conduct  military  operations 
against  the  North  Vletnamase  and/or  who- 
ever else  may  be  flgbUng  beside  them. 

Up  to  now.  Oeneral  Watt- told  us  there  Is 
no  evidence  of  any  Chines*  troops.  That  Is 
the  picture  In  that  unbappy  land:  and  if  we 
are  driven  out  either  by  force  or  by  the  de- 
mands of  a  certain  element  here  In  this 
country,  we  are  going  to  tiave  to  do  the  same 
job  somewhere  else  at  •  later  date. 

I  came  away  from  that  breakfast  meeting 
convinced  that  we  are  rlgbt  to  fight  it  out 
whers  we  are.  Incidentally,  there  was  no 
question  in  my  mind,  after  listening  to  him. 
that  Oeneral  Walt  thinks  that  we  are  win- 
ning and  that  our  progress  Is  good. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Clakx  W.  Thompson. 


Alabama  TV  Statioa  Wait  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  SPARKMAN 


DC  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  10,  196$ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
atgnlflcant  honor  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Taft  Broadcasting  Co.  which  oper- 
ates station  WBRC-TV  tn  Btrmlngham. 
Ala.  The  company  has  received  a  Free- 
drocns  Foundation  Award  for  outstanding 
achievement  In  brindns  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  doc- 
uments about  the  award  be  printed  In 
the  Racoas  following  qiy  remarks.  One 
Is  a  Taft  Broadcasting  Co  release  dated 
February  21,  1966.  The  other  is  an  item 
from  Broadcastli^  magazine  dated  Feb- 
ruary 21,  19M. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooao. 
asfoUova: 

Taft  BaoaBcsjRUia  Co.   Hmtw  Wnra  Msjoa 
FanDOMs  PotmiMiiOM  Awakd 

Loa  Amcklbs,  February  31. — The  Taft 
Broadcasting  Oo..  Otacinnatt.  CMilo,  wUl  re- 
ceive at  ths  patrloto'  ball  tomorrow  from 
Fl— iVwin  Rmndatloo  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  an 
sncsssd  George  Waahington  Honor  Medal 
for  outstanding  acbieveoient  in  bringing 
about  a  better  uzMtecBtandlng  of  the  Amerl- 
caa  way  of  life. 

Tlia  encMsd  medal,  one  of  the  highest 
awards  in  the  general  Americana  catego^. 
Is  being  presented  for  the  five-part  televlaioa 


series.  "Rights  and  ResponslblUties."  con- 
ceived by  Robert  T.  Schllnkert.  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  WBRC-TV.  the  Taft 
television  station  in  Birmingham.  Ala. 

The  award  also  cites  the  contributions  of 
Dr.  BUly  Orahain.  Bob  Oonsldlne.  Pat  Boone, 
and  Art  Unkletter,  who  appeared  in  the 
series.  The  award  Is  the  only  Freedoms 
Foundation  presentation  to  be  made  at  the 
patrloU'  baU  in  the  Beverly  HUton  Hotel 
here. 

It  wUl  be  received  by  Lawrence  H.  Rogore 
n.  president  of  the  Taft  firm,  and  preaented 
by  Don  Beldlng.  ccfounder  and  chairman  of 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  executive  com- 
mittee. 

WBRC-TV  Is  also  receiving,  for  the  fifth 
time,  a  regional  award  for  Its  annual  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  television  broadcast,  a 
patriotic  program  aired  each  Independence 
Day.  This  presentation  will  be  made  at  a 
later  date. 

In  the  "Rights  and  Responsibilities'* 
series.  Dr.  Graham  discusses  freedom  of  re- 
ligion: Mr.  Boone,  background  to  the  first 
antendment  and  the  rights  of  assembly  and 
petlUon;  Mr.  Consldlne  covers  the  communi- 
cations media  in  freedom  of  the  press;  and 
Mr.  Unkletter  addresses  himself  to  freedom 
of  speech. 

The  five  programs  are  based  on  the  first 
amendment.  In  addition  to  being  carried 
on  the  Taft  stations.  "Rights  and  Responsi- 
bilities" was  made  available  at  no  cost  to 
all  radio  and  television  stations  in  the 
cotintry.  botb  commercial  and  educational 
as  well  as  dvic,  educaUonal.  religious,  and 
patriotic  organizations. 

The  Freedoms  Foundation  awards  jury 
was  composed  of  36  persons,  one-third  of 
them  chief  jiuUces  or  associate  justices 
from  Individual  State  supreme  courts,  and 
national  heads  ot  patriotic,  veterans,  and 
service  organizations. 

With  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  presentation  here 
wiU  bs  Mr.  SciUlnkert  and  Roger  B.  Read, 
administrative  vice  president  of  Taft  Broad- 
casting, and  Charles  R.  Vanda,  Beverly  Hills, 
producer  of  the  series. 

Messrs.  Boone.  Consldlne,  and  Linkletter 
are  expected  to  be  present.  Dr.  Graham  is 
unable  to  attend. 

In  addition  to  Birmingham,  the  Taft 
Broadcasting  stations  are  located  in  Cincin- 
nati, ODlumbus.  Otiio.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Buffalo.  N.Y.:  Lexington,  Ky.:  and  Scranton/ 
WUkes-Barre,  Pa. 


[From  Broadcasting  magazine,  Feb.  31,  1066] 
TaiT  Wins  FaxxDOMs  Mxdai. 

Top  television  award  In  the  broad  General 
Americana  category  of  Freedoms  Foundation. 
VaUey  Forge.  Pa..  wiU  go  tills  year  to  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  for  "out- 
standing achievement  in  bringing  about  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American  way 
of  life."  A  complete  list  ot  ths  Freedom 
Foundation  awards  wiU  be  announced  this 
week.  For  the  five-part  television  series 
"Bights  and  Responsltyilitles.**  Lawrence  H. 
Rogers  H.  president  of  Taft.  will  receive  an 
encased  George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
at  the  Patriots  Ball  in  Los  Angeles  today 
(Feb.  31).  Ths  series  was  conceived  by 
Robert  T.  Schllnkert.  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral   manager    of    WBRC-TV,    Birmingham. 


Pablisker  Carl  Estas  •!  Laafriew,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBBENTATTVES 

ThvTtday.  March  10. 1964 

Mr.   BECKWORTH.     Mr.   ^>eaker.   I 
Include  an  article  that  appe&r&l  recently 


In  the  Dallas  News  concerning  a  truly 
great  man  and  a  truly  great  publislicr, 
Carl  E^Btes  of  Longvlew,  Tex. 
LoNGVorw  PtniLisHm  Honored  bt  Magazine 

LONOVEEW.  Tdc. — Newspaper  publisher  Carl 
Bates  of  Longvlew,  who  Is  widely  known 
for  his  leadership  In  east  Texas  Industrial 
development,  has  been  named  Man  of  the 
Month  by  East  Texas  magazine. 

Ths  oIBclal  publication  of  the  East  Tex.t3 
Chaml>er  of  Commerce.  In  its  February  issue, 
notes  that  Ebtes  will  always  be  found  "where 
the  action  la  and  if  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
enough  action  to  suit  him.  he  is  sure  to 
create  some." 

His  name,  the  magazine  states.  Is  synon- 
ymous with  east  Texas  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  adds  that  he  has  been  called  "Mr. 
East  Texas"  by  the  Dallas  News. 

Estes  spearheaded  campaigns  that  l>rought 
to  the  region  R.  G.  LeTourneau,  Inc.,  Le- 
Tourneau  Institute.  Lone  Star  Steel,  Texas 
Eastman  Co,.  Bell  &  Oossett  Co..  ReBist<4  Hat 
Co.,  Pittsburgh  Screw  &  Bolt  Corp.,  Knox 
Lee  Power  Plant  and  Trallmoblle,  among 
others,  the  magazine  declared. 

"He  carried  the  boll  in  getting  a  new 
$500,000  union  station,  a  new  (350.000  post 
otBce,  a  four-lane  highway  between  Longvlew 
and  Oladewater,  a  |1  million  oounty  twepitai. 
a  new  highway  from  Longvlew  to  Carthage, 
as  well  as  a  four-lane  divided  highway  be- 
tween Longvlew  and  HallsvlUe,"  It  pointed 
out. 

Not  restricting  his  efforts  to  the  Longvlew 
area  alone.  It  added,  he  worked  for  a  hlghw.iy 
from  Hughes  Springs  to  the  Lone  Star  plant, 
and  was  spokesman  in  Washington  for  15 
towns  in  the  steel  plant  area  in  obtalnlug 
relaxed  curbs  on  building  for  the  area.  This 
resulted  in  construcUon  ot  hundreds  of 
homes  for  the  region. 

One  of  his  activities  of  which  he  is  proud 
was  his  work  in  the  Connally  Act  campaign, 
which  insured  orderly  production  of  oil.  and 
which  saved  the  east  Texas  field  and  the 
Texas  oU  industry  from  the  "Hot  oil  crowd." 
the  publication  reports. 

Estes.  who  is  publisher  of  the  Lon^kew 
DaUy  News  and  the  Longvlew  Morning  Jour- 
nal, has  placed  his  editors  In  the  spotlight 
when  tils  newspapers  received  various  honors, 
"and  he  has  been  quick  to  recognize  and 
reward  his  teammates  for  a  job  weU  done. ' 
it  atatea 

ttrtes  is  a  veteran  ot  two  world  wars — he 
was  in  the  Army  in  World  War  I  and  was  a 
naval  commander  In  the  Pacific  theater  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  where  he  won  the  bronze 
star  and  other  citations.  He  is  a  member  of 
numerous  civic  and  journalism  organizations. 

The  publisher  and  his  wife,  wliose  maiden 
name  was  Margaret  Virginia  McLeod,  Uve  on 
a  ranch  south  of  Longvlew  where  they  raise 
S.'inta  Gertrudis  cattle. 


DemoufaratioD  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  Pmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mwnbers 
of  this  House  a  very  penetrating  analysts 
of  the  administration's  "demonstration 
cities"  and  other  urban  development  pro- 
grama.  It  is  an  analysis  of  administra- 
tion programs  put  out  by  Prentiss-Hall 
Inc.,  an  honored  firm  of  imdoubted  non- 
partisan nature.  I  brieve  that  the 
Prentiss-Hall  analysis  is  very  enlighten- 
ing.   I  Wish  every  Member  of  this  House 
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could  read  it  because  it  spells  out  the 
true  Intent  of  administration  programs 
in  terms  of  pure  powergrabblng. 

I  hope  that  Members  from  rural  con- 
stituencies, as  yet  imworried  by  the  pro- 
posed urban  "commissars,"  will  read  the 
section  shedding  light  on  the  power  grab 
on  the  drawing  boards  with  reference  to 
ruial  areas.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion wants  to  put  commissars  in  the 
countryside,  too.  It  would  appear. 

The  American  rural  yeoman  is  going 
to  be  culturally  rehabilitated,  or  the  com- 
missar will  have  to  know  why.  Perhaps 
the  administration  will  call  the  farm 
commissar  "Director  of  Development 
District"  as  those  are  the  units  to  be  In- 
volved. He  will  be  a  coercing  cousin  of 
the  "Urban  Coordinator." 

The  Prentis-Hall  Lawyers  Weekly  Re- 
port of  February  7,  1966,  makes  these 
points  nicely: 

What's  Happening  in  Waskington 

THE  GREAT  SOCIETY  Of  THE  CnTES 

President  Johnson  has  announced  that  his 
Great  Society  Is  really  coming  to  the  cities 
now.  In  the  past,  urban  programs  have 
been  piecemeal  approaches  to  single  prob- 
lems: urban  renewal,  public  housing,  slum 
clearance.  But  a  stlll-secret  task  force  study 
recently  completed  has  come  up  with  a  truly 
Johnsonian  total  plan— designed  to  bring 
sweeping  changes  to  urban  areas.  The  busi- 
ness and  social  implications  for  everyone  are 
simply  staggering. 

Insiders  tell  us  all  thU  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. They  say  L.B.J.  Is  so  anxious  to  see 
his  new  program  work  that  he  has  told  Fed- 
eral planners  to  study  carefully  Just  how 
a  city  that  applies  for  funds  Is  running  it- 
self— and  then  recommend  Improvements. 
In  some  cases  these  Great  Society  agents  will 
ask  city  governments  to  change  building 
codes  and  zoning  laws  and  to  provide  real 
estate  tax  advantages  for  property  owners 
who  rehabilitate  t»eir  buildings.  They  may 
even  demand  that  city  administrations  re- 
organize themselves  for  more  efficient  oper- 
ation along  lines  suggested  by  Federal  rep- 
resentatives. 

Some  Government  aids  candidly  acknowl- 
edged to  us  that  they  expect  very  little  re- 
sistance from  the  cities  to  these  demands 
They  broadly  hint  that  Johnson  has  set  up 
hla  plan  In  such  a  way  that  the  cities  wUl  be 
competing  amongst  themselves  for  the  funds 
and  in  the  heat  of  competition  wUl  hesitate' 
to  complain  about  Federal  demands. 

It  wUI  be  some  time  before  Congress  holds 
hearUigs  on  bills  embodying  Johnson's  pro- 
posals. But  Hill  staffers  teU  us  that  much 
of  L3.J.'s  plan  could  be  appUed  right  now 
to  current  proJecU  without  further  con- 
gressional OKIng.  So  watch  for  increasing 
Federal  pressure  in  urban  programs. 

AND  IN  THK  COtTNTKT 


WiU  be  requested  to  cooperate  under  Federal 
direction.  Federal  money  will  be  held  out  as 
a  reward  for  such  dlstrlctwide  cooperation. 
Federal  agencies  that  now  operate  rural  pro- 
grams have  already  been  told  by  L3  J.  they.ll 
be  working  only  with  the  development  dis- 
tricts. 

Like  his  program  for  the  cities,  Johnson 
thinks  that  not  only  physical  but  social  and 
cultural  rehabilitation  must  take  place.  So 
there  will  be  Federal  projects  to  Increase 
labor  skills,  Industrial  capacity.  Job  opportu- 
nities, as  well  as  to  Improve  educational  and 
health  facilities  and  other  public  services. 

There  has  been  much  talk  in  recent  years 
of  the  Inability  of  local  governments^  cope 
with  the  problems  of  modem  society  apd  es- 
pecially with  the  demands  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. This  new  plan  for  rural  areas,  John- 
son aids  tell  us.  is  the  beginning  of  a  move 
to  establish  units  on  the  local  level  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  only  work  with 
but  direct  too. 


ORT  Saluted 
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Johnson's  Great  Society  plan  for  rural 
areas,  recently  described  to  Congrees.  U  only 
the  first  step  in  a  master  plan  to  bring  com- 
plete economlo  and  social  change  to  rural 
areas.  The  implications— as  with  the  pro- 
gram for  urban  improvement  we  discussed 
above— are  tremendous.  Here's  a  broad  out- 
line of  what  the  President  would  like  to  see 
accomplished. 

Basically,  his  program  would  divide  the 
country  into  new  Federal  community  devel- 
opment districts— a  sort  of  new  administra- 
tive or  political  unit  which  wUl  look  to  the 
Federal  Government  rather  than  the  SUte 
for  guidance.  Each  district  wUl  Include  sev- 
eral counties  and  rural  communities  Fed- 
eral planners  say  they  wUl  lay  down  district 
lines  according  to  existing  trading  or  com- 
muting patterns  where  possible. 

AH  of  the  governmental  units  within  a  dis- 
trict— community,  county,  state  agencies 


Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  would  like  to  salute  the  Rochdale  Vil- 
lage, N.Y.,  chapter  of  Women's  American 
ORT — Organization  for  RehabilitaUon 
Through  Training— which  at  this  very 
hour  Is  holding  a  rally  in  the  Rochdale 
mall  in  observance  of  the  39th  anniver- 
sary drive  of  this  splendid  organization. 

As  part  of  that  celebraUon  the  name 
of  Balsley  Boulevard  Is  being  changed  to 
ORT  Boulevard,  with  that  function  being 
officially  performed  by  John  Byrne,  of  the 
New  York  Department  of  Public  Events. 

The  speakers  at  the  rally  include  Janet 
Wolberg,  Councilmen  Michael  Lazar, 
Donald  R.  Manes,  and  former  Council- 
man Seymour  Boyers. 

I  was  honored  to  be  Invited  by  Mrs 
Adele  Ring  to  be  a  guest  speaker  at  to- 
day's observance  but  much  to  my  regret 
I  could  not  be  present  because  my  duties 
In  Washington  necessitated  that  I  be 
here.  It  Is  with  deep  pleasure  and  pride 
that  I  partake  in  those  ceremonies  by 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  wonderful  event  and  some  of  the 
aims  and  accomplishments  of  ORT  and 
applaud  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Roch- 
dale and  all  chapters  In  Its  behalf  over 
the  many  years. 

ORT  Day,  which  is  being  observed 
nationwide  today.  Is  sponsored  by 
Women's  American  ORT.  It  has  be- 
come a  traditional  honored  event  In  an 
communities  throughout  the  country  in 
which  dedicated  ORTists  work  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Jews  In  need  every- 
where in  the  free  world. 

In  observance  of  the  day  President 
Johnson  has  issued  a  statement  directed 
to  ORT  chapters  everywhere  and  which 
said  in  part: 

Yours  Is  a  laudable  mission  and  you  havs 
performed  It  with  distinction. 

The  ORT  program  Of  vocational  train- 
ing has  served  displaced  underprivileged 
people  for  86  years.    Six  hundred  ORT 
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vocational  training  Installations  In  22 
countries  offer  youths  and  adults  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  Industrial  skills 
which  will  make  them  self  supporting. 

ORT  Is  a  program  for  rebuilding  lives 
through  vocational  education.  The  rec- 
ognized vocational  training  agency  for 
the  Jewish  people,  ORT's  central  creed 
Is  that  man  Is  best  aided  by  being  helped 
to  become  Independent,  self  suwwrtlns 
and  self  respecting. 

Some  of  these  training  units  are  lo- 
cated in  New  York.  Others  are  in  Eu- 
rope where  more  than  12,300  are  enrolled 
and  In  Israel  where  19,000  are  enrolled 
and  In  Africa. 

The  standard  ORT  school  Is  a  voca- 
tional high  school  wrlth  a  3-  to  4-year 
curriculum  In  which  an  academic  high 
school  education  Is  given  along  with 
technical  training  In  the  most  advanced 
Industrial  trades. 

ORT  gives  training  In  more  than  70 
modem  Industrial  skills.  The  trades 
taught  vary  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  particular  area's  economy. 

Women's  American  ORT,  the  Ameri- 
can women's  branch  of  the  World  ORT 
Union.  Is  the  largest  World  ORT  Union 
affiliate.  It  now  has  60.000  members  in 
more  than  460  chapters  In  aU  American 
cities. 

The  ORT  program  Is  financed  by  the 
World  ORT  Unlwi  and  affiliates,  by  the 
Joint  Distributing  Ctmimlttee,  a  member 
of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal  and  by  gov- 
ernment foundations  throughout  the 
world. 

Again  I  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Rochdale  chapter  and  all  chapters  of 
ORT,  and  wish  them  continued  success 
In  this  great  «ideavor. 


Kansant  Pnt  Reladonskip  Between  Cituea 
and  Hb  Gorernment  in  Proper  Perspecttre 
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Mr.  MIZK  Mr.  Speaker,  the  famous 
editorial,  "How  Much  Does  It  Cost  To 
Educate  a  Child."  evoked  an  Interesting 
comment  from  two  of  my  constituents 
putting  the  relationship  between  a  citi- 
zen and  his  government  in  Its  proper 
perspective.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Insert  this  thoughtful  letter 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  E.  Mehl,  of  Hia- 
watha, Kans.,  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.    The  letter  follows: 

Hiawatha,  EJiNs. 
_  March  4,  1968. 

Representative  Chester  Mizk   • 
Washinyton,  D.C. 

tortal  in  the  Atchison  Daily  Globe  which 
Should  be  read  to  your  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress to  remind  them  to  stop  being  "yes 
men"  to  our  spend-thrtft  President.  "The 
spending  he  is  InslsUng  on  at  the  home  front 
doenit  show  common  sense,  and  Congress 
Paaaing  on  his  every  whim  is  not  represent- 
ing the  majority  of  the  pec^le.  Dont  forget 
that    my    Government    owes    me    only   ths 
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frvedoma  and  prlrllegM  guaranteed  by  th« 
Constitution,  aad  tbeae  do  not  Include  a 
living  or  a  guaranteed  Inoocne.  And  I  owe 
my  Oovemment  loyalty,  eernce,  defense — I 
alao  owe  my  Oo^ernment  critical  analysis 
and  the  ezpreeslon  of  my  conrlctlona  with 
the  greatest  weapon  placed  In  the  hands  of 
men — the  ballot. 

Very  sincerely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caju.  E.  Mkhl. 


Johaton's  Leadership 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  are  wondering  what  has  happened 
to  the  President's  leadership  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Perhaiw  Joseph  Alsop,  In  his  col- 
umn entitled  "Johnson's  Leadership," 
published  in  the  Washington  Poet  of 
March  9,  answers  some  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

His  article  follows: 

Johnson's  Leadexship 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Not  nearly  enough  attention  has  been 
given  the  events  leading  up  to  the  Vietnam 
vote  In  the  Senate  last  week.  Yet  they  are 
very  Interesting,  not  least  because  they  sug- 
gest that  "too  clever  by  half"  Is  the  best  de- 
scription of  the  President's  present  leader- 
ship. 

The  key  event  was  a  meeting  of  the  sena- 
torial dissidents  on  the  Monday  afternoon 
before  the  final  vote.  In  Senator  Pulbiught's 
oCDce.  The  main  question  under  discussion 
was  what  to  do  about  the  three  supplemen- 
tary resolution  that  then  seemed  to  be  In 
prospect  in  the  Senate.  These  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  Senator  Moasi's  resolution  to  revoke 
the  earlier  congressional  action  sustaining 
tlie  President  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
incident. 

Second,  a  resolution  by  Senator  Russclx, 
of  Georgia,  renewing  and  confirming  the 
powers  granted  the  President  at  the  time  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident. 

Third,  a  resolution  by  Senator  Fclsbioht 
declaring  war  on  North  Vietnam,  which  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee believed  would  rally  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  votes  against  the  President. 

Like  all  such  senatorial  rallies,  this  was 
pretty  disorganized.  Tet  it  bad  a  kind  of 
drift  ol  its  own.  A  significant  episode  was 
the  appearance  of  Senator  Robert  Kenncot. 
with  the  news  that  the  administration  had 
agreed  to  try  to  perstiade  Senator  Russxu.  to 
wltlidraw  his  pro-Johnson  resolution.  On 
thU  basis,  most  of  the  moderate  dissidents 
urged  withdrawal  of  the  other  two  reeolu- 
ttooa  as  well. 

With  some  hesitation.  Senator  Pui^sight 
went  along  on  dropping  his  pseudo-declara- 
i  tton  of  war.  Many  Senators  present  begged 
Moaas  to  follow  suit,  on  the  ground  that 
they  could  not  support  his  resolution,  which 
would  therefore  get  only  a  trifling  vote.  Even 
MoasB  was  thought  to  have  agreed  at  the 
cloae. 

Aa  might  have  been  expected,  of  course, 
th*  temptation  of  the  headlines  proved  too 
much  for  Senator  Moass.  Alone  among  the 
three  above-listed,  the  Morse  resolutioci  was 
oaersd  on  the  floor.  It  got  exactly  five  votea. 
I niBl tiding  only  two  surprlaea.  Pt7i.aBioHT  and 
(unkind   cut   for   th«   Vice   President)    Mc- 


Oaxtrt,  of  Minnesota.    On  the  main  vote, 
there  were  only  two  against. 

So  the  great  show  In  the  Senate  ended,  with 
many  a  newspaper  story  saying  that  tbeae 
votea  underrepreeented  the  opposition  to 
Jolinson.  They  did  Indeed,  but  the  question 
Is,  how  much? 

The  meeting  In  Fi7I.brigmt'8  office  may  be 
considered  as  the  measiue  of  the  hard  core, 
and  Indeed  Included  several  men  like  Sena- 
tor Kin  NED  T  who  are  by  no  means  core  dis- 
sidents. It  was  attended  by  only  17  or  18 
Senators.  To  this,  in  a  real  pinch  one  might 
have  to  add  one  or  two  more  Democrats  like 
the  majority  leader.  Senator  MANsriELo.  and 
two  or  three  Republicans,  lll:e  Senators 
Coopu  and  Axkxn. 

In  short,  the  real  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  ttUs  time  hardly  reaches  20  votes  in  a 
Senate  of  100  Members.  And  the  Important 
fact  to  note  is  not  that  the  vote  on  the 
Morse  resolution  failed  to  register  the  full 
opposition  to  Johnson.  The  Important  fact 
to  note  Xb  that  with  80  percent  of  the  Senate 
ready  to  vote  with  him,  even  In  a  pinch  the 
President  now  has  stronger  support  than  any 
war  President  In  American  history. 

That  is  a  remarkable  fact.  It  Indicates  in 
turn,  that  the  President  as  leader  is  being 
too  clever  by  lialf  (and  that  Is  putting  It 
very  mildly),  simply  because  he  is  always 
reaching  out  for  the  few  birds  in  the  bush, 
and  thereby  endangering  the  numerous  birds 
In  hand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Senate  vote,  for  in- 
stance, he  made  another  meaningless  "peace 
offer'"  to  Hanoi — an  Inane  gesture  supposedly 
calculated  to  smooth  the  feathers  of  the  Sen- 
ate doves.  This  was  standard  Image  war- 
making.  There  was  a  lot  more  Image  war- 
making  in  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara's 
recent  statements.  And  image  warmaklng 
Is  even  hampering  the  efficient  conduct  of 
the  war. 

This  Image  warmaklng.  this  prating  of 
peace  is  dally  more  unwise.  It  Is  not  win- 
ning votes.  It  Is  sowing  confusion  In  the 
country.  No  one  can  understand  what  the 
President  is  up  to,  what  he  really  wants, 
where  he  Is  going  and  how  be  plans  to  get 
there. 

It  is  time.  In  short,  for  him  to  say  fortb- 
rlghtly,  "We  are  in  a  war.  and  the  American 
way  of  dealing  with  wars  Is  to  win  them." 
By  "nxnnlng  Old  GIm^  up  the  flagpole"  (as 
one  of  his  friutrated  advisers  has  put  it)  he 
would  strongly  consolidate  his  support  in 
Congress  and  the  country.  Whereas  the  \inl- 
Tersal  confusion  that  now  prevails  constantly 
threatens  to  erode  that  support. 

In  stun.  President  Johnson  deserves  enor- 
mous credit  for  a  long  series  of  decisions 
courageously  taken  since  Plelku  last  winter. 
Maybe  he  was  right  at  the  beginning  that 
they  must  be  taken  late  and  furtively.  But 
surely  the  time  for  furtlveness  and  pretense 
has  now  passed. 


Legislation  To  Put  Animal  Thieves  Out  of 
Basinest 
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Mt.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  Federal  legislation  to  halt  the  grow- 
ing problem  oX  theft  and  mistreatment 
ot  dogB  and  cata  that  are  sold  for  re- 
search and  experimentation  Is  clearly 
documented.    Accordingly,  I  am  Intro- 


ducing today  a  bill  providing  for  the  li- 
censing of  animal  dealers  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  their  facilities  and  records. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to 
promulgate  standards  governing  the  han- 
dling and  transportation  of  animals  to  be 
sold.  It  also  requires  that  research  fa- 
cilities obtain  animals  only  from  licensed 
dealers.  Furthermore,  It  will  make  the 
theft  of  animals  and  other  violations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  a  Federal 
offense. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters,  as  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  have,  de- 
ploring the  Inhumane  conditions  and 
treatment  that  so  many  animals  destined 
for  laboratories — If  they  survive  the  mis- 
treatment—have been  subjected  to.  I 
share  the  conviction  of  those  compas- 
sionate Individuals  who  have  written  me 
that  we  must  prevent  the  needless  suffer- 
ing and  abuse  of  these  animals. 

Legislation  such  as  we  are  proE>osing 
today  should,  If  enacted,  aid  significantly 
In  putting  unscrupulous  animal  thieves 
out  of  business  and  putting  an  end  to  the 
cruelty  endured  by  so  many  helpless 
animals. 

I  urge  favorable  action  on  this  pro- 
posal before  the  end  of  this  session — the 
sooner  the  better. 


John  F.  Baldwin 
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Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts 
are  deeply  anguished  as  we  pause  to 
mark  the  passing  of  our  friend  and  col- 
league, John  Baldwin,  who  stood  among 
us  as  a  tower  of  integrity  and  who  was 
the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Among  a  group  of  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  the  advantage  of  their  re- 
spective constituencies,  John  Baldwin 
loomed  tall  as  one  who  always  tempered 
his  exuberance  for  a  given  bill  by  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  views  of  oth- 
ers. And  even  when  he  appeared  Ijefore 
us  in  support  of  his  political  philosophy, 
he  did  it  in  a  way  that  endeared  him  to 
his  listeners  instead  of  repelling  them. 

I  came  to  know  and  appreciate  John 
in  our  weekly  convocation  around  God's 
breakfast  table  in  what  we  are  pleased 
to  call  the  House  prayer  group.  There 
we  could  see  the  true  spirit  of  this  good 
friend  as  he  demonstrated  his  love  for 
his  Maker  in  an  increasing  concern  for 
his  fellow  men.  Thus  we  saw  him  not  as 
a  legislator  but  as  a  Christian  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Eternal. 

We  are  deeply  distressed  over  the  irrep- 
arable loss  that  has  been  visited  upon 
this  brother's  family,  and  Mrs.  Dague 
joins  me  in  prayerful  petition  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  He  will  sustain  and 
strengthen  those  who  have  been  made 
desolate  as  they  travel  through  this  daik 
valley. 


Redwoods  and  Sawmilli 
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Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
KNXT  television  station  In  Los  Angeles 
has  offered  Its  views  concerning  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  In  an  editorial  It 
presented  on  March  3  and  4. 

Because  of  the  great  Interest  in  a  Red- 
wood National  Park  among  the  Members 
of  Congress  and  people  tliroughout  the 
Nation,  under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
sert this  excellent  statement  in  the  Ri;c- 
ORD  so  as  to  give  our  colleagues  access  to 
a  nne  analysis  of  the  situation  pertaining 
to  a  Redwood  National  Park: 

Redwoods  and  Sawmills 
(KNXT  editorial  presented  by  Robert  D 

Wood) 
Many  people  all  over  the  State  liave  be- 
come Involved  in  a  bitter  dispute  over  plans 
for  a   Redwood   National  Park   in  northern 
California, 

The  current  argument  concerns  the  size  of 
such  a  park,  its  location,  and  Its  effect  on  the 
economy  of  California. 

President  Johnson  last  week  proposed  a 
park  totollng  45,000  acres.  It  would  Include 
only  a  few  hundred  acres  in  the  Redwood 
Creek  area  of  Humboldt  County.  Most  ol  it 
would  be  in  Del  Norte  County. 

KNXT  supporU  the  administration  plan, 
but  with  some  reservations,  because  it  would 
literally  shatter  the  economy  of  Del  Norte 
County. 

The  flght  has  been  pictured  as  simply  a 
battle  between  conservationists  and  lumber- 
men, but  it's  much  more  than  that.  There 
are  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  in  that  area 
whose  very  livelihoods  depend  upon  the  lum- 
ber business.  MThat  hurts  them  will  in  time 
hurt  all  of  California. 

These  people— the  loggers  and  sawmill  op- 
erators—know the  beauty  of  the  redwoods. 
We  believe  they  are  generally  agreed  that  a 
national  redwood  park  U  not  only  desirable 
but  inevitable. 

The  lumber  Industry  also  knows  that  the 
preservation  of  redwoods  U  in  their  own  in- 
terest. If  they  wipe  out  the  redwoods  by 
cutting  through  the  forests  without  regard 
for  conservation  and  replanting,  they  will 
destroy  the  economy  of  the  area.  So  they 
want  to  maintain  foreste,  but  they  want 
the  lumbering  Industry,  too.  They  must 
have  lumbering,  and  this  Is  why: 

Almost  70  percent  of  Del  Norte  County 
or  an  area  about  the  size  of  Orange  Coun- 
ty, U  a  federally  controlled  national  forest. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  supports  about 
17,000  persons,  and  nearly  all  of  them  de- 
pend directly  upon  limjberlng  for  a  liveli- 
hood. About  a  third  o*  aU  jobholders  In 
Humboldt  County  also  ar»  employed  In 
Iximberlng. 

Under  the  administration  proposal,  Hum- 
boldt County  would  not  suffer  greatly.  But 
Del  Norte  County  supervUors  say  their  area 
would  be  devastated  econonUcally  by  the 
proposed  park.  Jobs  woiUd  be  gone,  and  so 
woxUd  the  major  part  of  the  county  tax  base 
That  loss  would  In  time  prove  cosUy  to  the 
entire  State.  j  >«  mi« 

The  administration  park  bill  would  include 
payments  to  Del  Norte  County  to  compem- 
sate  for  the  loss  to  the  tax  base.  But  the 
supervisors  say  it  would  take  much  mors 
money  than  the  bUl  offers  and  over  a  maab 
longer  period  to  make  up  for  the  permanent 
loss  in  revenue. 


We  have  learned  of  an  alternate  national 
park  bill  that  would  include  the  Del  Norte 
County  area,  but  would  let  the  lumbering 
operations  continue  under  strict  controlk. 
It  would  save  the  Jobs  of  the  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  a  model  lumber- 
ing and  reforestation  program. 

State  park  officials  have  made  similar  pro- 
posals in  the  past,  and  KNXT  believes  they 
deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  by 
Congress. 

KNXT  supports  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
We've  looked  over  the  area,  and  Its  beauty 
is  something  that  certainly  should  be  pre- 
served. Indeed,  many  large  redwood  areas 
already  have  been  permanently  set  aside  for 
the  public.  We'd  like  to  see  more  of  them 
saved,  but  we  tliink  It  would  be  unrealistic 
and  unfair  to  Ignore  the  needs  of  the  thou- 
sands of  famUlee  who  would  be  uprooted 
by  the  end  of  lumbering  and  sawmill  opera- 
tions In  that  area.    ,  ^ 
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The  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    MXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  23, 196$ 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker  the  death 
of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp 
means  not  only  the  loss  of  an  inspiring 
spiritual  leader,  but  the  loss  of  a  valued 
personal  friend  to  each  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
to  vast  numbers  of  his  former  parish- 
ioners In  Washington,  and  to  the  many 
who  had  come  to  know  him  In  other 
ways.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  how  so 
simple  and  imassumlng  a  maji  could 
achieve  so  spectacular  a  success  In  hla 
ministry. 

Somehow,  his  earnest  sincerity  became 
all  the  more  effective  because  It  was 
combined  with  friendly  humor,  just  as 
his  learning  and  logic  became  the  more 
effective  because  they  were  combined 
with  wit  The  words  of  praise  and  sor- 
row spoken  oa  the  floor  of  the  House 
since  his  death,  and  entered  In  the 
Rbcord,  are  no  mere  matter  of  courteous 
recognition  of  Dr.  Braskamp's  16  years 
of  devoted  service  as  Chaplain,  but  a 
heartfelt  tribute  of  affection  from  the 
numerous  individuals  who  had  felt  the 
full  Impact  of  his  personality. 

Seeing  what  great  numbers  of  Indi- 
viduals are  deeply  and  personally  af- 
fected by  Dr.  Braskamp's  death,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  story  about  the  funeral 
senlce  of  another  great  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  Father  Prands  P.  Duffy  chap- 
lain of  the  "Fighting  egth"  In  World 
War  L  A  man  Is  said  to  have  comie  to 
the  door  of  New  York's  great  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  while  the  service  was  going 
on,  and  demanded  to  be  admitted  be- 
cause, he  said,  he  had  been  an  Intimate 
friend  of  Father  Duffy's.  The  police- 
man with  whom  he  was  expo6tula.tlng 
waved  one  hand  toward  the  full  cathe- 
dral, and  the  other  toward  the  overflow 
crowd  massed  on  the  sidewalk,  and  said- 
"So  were  all  these." 

It  took  lltUe  contact  with  Dr.  Braskamp 
to  establish  a  feeling  of  Intimate  f riend- 
«hlp.    He  was  one  who  cared  de«>ly.  for 


the  fulfillment  of  his  Christian  ministry 
in  the  service  of  God,  for  his  prayerful 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try and  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  for  the  concerns  of  each  individual 
who  came  In  any  way  within  the  scope 
of  his  generous  ministry.  He  was  so  ef- 
fective as  Chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives because  we  knew  that  he 
was  truly  concerned,  both  about  each  of 
us  as  a  human  Individual,  and  about  our 
problems  of  political  and  moral  judg- 
ment. 

He  was  aware,  and  he  made  It  his  busi- 
ness to  keep  us  aware,  that  every  political 
problem  has  Its  moral  aspect — that  every 
proposed  measure  must  be  scrutinized 
from  the  viewpoint  of  two  inseparable 
questions:  "Will  It  work?"  and  "Is  It 
right?"  The  pragmatlst  is  satisfied  with 
the  answer  to  the  first  question.  The 
starry-eyed  Idealist  is  satisfied  with  the 
answer  to  the  second.  The  Christian 
politician,  as  Dr.  Braskamp  so  often  and 
so  forcibly  reminded  us.  must  seek  solu- 
tions both  practical  and  just.  The  Rev- 
erend Bernard  Braskamp  has  earned 
from  us,  his  many  sorrowing  friends,  the 
noblest  epitaph  any  man  could  hope  for: 
we  feel  that  we  are  better  men  for  ha  vine 
known  him. 

On  Sunday.  April  18.  1965,  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp was  the  guest  on  my  special  Easter 
Sunday  television  and  radio  broadcast 
Because  of  the  reflections  of  Dr.  Bras- 
kamp's life  and  work  given  In  the  discus- 
sion we  had  on  this  occa^on,  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  ..share  with  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  from  this  interview: 

Mr.  HoBTOir.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
this  Easter  Sunday.  I  am  pleased  to  have  as 
my  guest  today  the  Reverend  Bernard  Bras- 
kamp, Chaplain  of  the  UJ3.  House  <rf  Rep- 
resentatives. Dr.  Braskamp  U  the  first  man 
ever  to  serve  the  House  ot  Representatives 
fuU  time  as  its  Chaplain  and  he  has  served 
the  post  longer  than  any  other  t^an  In  his- 
tory for  the  past  16  years. 

Our  Chaplain  is  a  native  of  Iowa;  he  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Michigan  and 
received  hU  n»aster"8  degree  from  Princeton 
University.  Before  coming  to  the  House  of 
Representative*  in  1860,  Dr.  Braskamp  served 
40  years  as  pastor  ot  a  nximber  of  churchfe 
in  the  Washington  area.  Of  Dr.  Braskamp, 
the  late  Speaker  of  the  House.  Sam  Rayburn 
from  Texas,  said,  "'To  the  entire  memberelUp 
of  the  House  of  Representattves  he  U  a  coun- 
selor, friend,  and  brother." 

I  am  honored  to  endorse  this  sentiment 
and  welcome  Dr.  Braskamp  to  this  Easter 
Sunday  "Report  Prom  Washington." 

Dr.  Bbaskamf.    FkANX,  tliat  is  a  very  com- 
plimentary Introduction.    I  appreciate  ItTX 
Mr.    HoRTON.  "niank    you.    Dr.    Braskmnp.  \ 
rm  sure  that  my  constituents  would  -be  very     \ 
much  Interested  In  what  special  ministerial      \ 
duties   you   find    distinguish   your   work   in      ' 
Congress  from  the  many  years  you  served  la 
individual  churches. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  I  remember  very  distinctly 
when  I  first  ascended  the  rostrum  to  offer 
the  prayer  16  years  ago.     Mr.  TaXfs  cam- 
paign    manager    from     Ohio     said,     "Now, 
■Barnie,*"    (he  always  caUed  me  "Bamie")' 
"I'U  teU  you  what  you  want  to  do — ^you  want 
to  take  a  good  look  at  the  CongreMznen,  then 
pray  for  the  country." 
I"ve  been  doing  that  ever  since. 
Mr.  HoitTON.  Has  the  House  always  had  a         ; 
minister  that  serves  as  Chaplain? 

Dr.  Braskamp.  Tes,  I  think  m,  from  the 

very  beginning  of  the  Continental  Ooogxws. 

Mr.  HoRTON .  I  always  note  that  whea  ttiere 

Is  some  pressins  national  concern,  some  na- 
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tional  crisis,  you  frequently  reflect  thla  In 
your  prayers  and  ask  for  God's  help. 

Dr.  Braskamp  Natxirally.  I  try  to  ooAke  my 
prayers  appropriate  for  the  occasion  and 
when  there  Is  some  »ery  pre«8lng  crisis.  I 
refer  to  tbat. 

Mr.  Ho«TON.  I  try.  of  course,  to  get  over 
for  the  opening  of  each  session.  Many  of 
our  citizens  don't  realize  that  we  start  at 
12:00  noon  when  we  are  In  session.  Of 
course,  we  do  open  with  a  prayer.  Do  you 
usually  perform  that  function? 

Dr.  BaASKAMP.  Tes.  According  to  the  rul- 
ing made  by  the  Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to 
have  one  guest  Chaplain  per  week.  For 
awhile,  with  435  Members,  we  had  so  many 
requests  the  Speaker  decided  to  limit  the 
number.  So.  from  that  time  on  we  have 
had  only  one  per  week. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  notice  also  that  you  have 
the  habit  of  prefacing  your  opening  prayer 
with  a  verse  of  Scripture.  Why  do  you  do 
this  and  where  did  this  custom  come  from? 
Dr.  BaASKAMP.  Well,  naturally  one  evening 
when  I  was  In  my  study  I  picked  from  my 
bookshelves  a  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Prayers." 
by  Edward  Everett  Heel,  who  was  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  In  1900,  and  I  noticed  that  he 
prefaced  all  his  prayers  with  a  vers*  of 
Scripture.  So.  the  next  morning  I  told  the 
Speaker  that  I  had  made  this  obeervaUon 
and  he  suggested  I  do  the  same  thing.  Ever 
since  I  have  been  prefacing  aU  my  prayers 
with  a  verse  of  Scripture — from  both  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Mr.  HoaroN.  Do  you  And  that  you  get 
many  comments  from  the  Members  of  the 
House  or  from  spectators  who  are  In  the 
gaUery  about  the  prayer? 

Dr.  Bkaskamp.  Ob  yes.  quite  frequently  at 
the  close  of  the  prayer  someone  comes  to  me 
and  says  it  wfts  a  fine  prayer  or  that  they 
appreciate  my  remembering  an  event  In  my 
prayer. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  many 
people  don't  know  this,  but  your  work  does 
Include  more  than  opening  each  session 
with  prayer.  Tell  me  a  little  about  some 
of  your  other  duties. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  As  yon  stated  a  moment 
ago,  I  happen  to  be  the  first  Chaplain  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  who  Is  making  It  a 
full-time  ministry.  Years  before  all  the 
Chaplains  were  men  with  parishes  of  their 
own.  Naturally,  they  couldnt  spend  much 
time  with  the  Congress  after  the  prayer. 
But  after  my  prayer  I  ustxally  sit  on  both 
/ides  and  make  no  distinction  between  the 
two  parties,  and  I  feel  as  much  at  home 
with  the  Democrat  as  I  do  with  the  Re- 
publicans— the  Republicans  as  much  as  the 
Democrats. 

Mr.  HoRTOK.  Do  you  have  many  oppor- 
tunities for  private  counseling  or  any  re- 
quests for  private  counseling? 

Dr.  Braskamp.  Tes,  quite  frequently  I 
have.  In  addition  to  my  duties  to  offer  the 
opening  prayer,  requests  for  counseling.  I 
have  an  office  in  the  Capitol — a  very  fin* 
oflic*;  It's  Tery  beautiful.  I  frequently  have 
titim  for  counseling  with  Members  of  the 
CongrcM.  They  have  their  own  problems, 
you  know,  a«  the  folks  did  In  my  parish  be- 
fore during  those  4fi  years  that  I  was  In  the 
ministry. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  From  my  knowledge  of  the 
work  you  da  you  really  are  not  only  a 
Xf\ii%\mtmT  tot  all  the  Congressmen  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  probably  your 
oongregatlon  Is  the  largest  in  the  country. 
Dr.  BaASKAMP.  Well,  you  take  435  Members 
end  their  families  and  clerks — or  anyone 
Who  connects  in  any  way  with  Congress — 
and  all  are  perfectly  free  to  call  on  me  for 
any  service  I  can  render. 

Mr.  Hoaroif.  I  think  it  la  Important  this 
■Mtsr  see  eon  to  leave  the  impression  with 
tboee  who  are  watching  this  show  and  lis- 
tening to  It  on  the  radio  that  there  Is  a 
eenae  of  faith  In  Ood  and  a  reverence  for 
Ood  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  And.  In 
iptte  of  all  the  Inroads  that  have  been  made 
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strong  reliance  here  In  the  Congreas  on  Ood. 
Dr.  Braskamp.  I  believe.  FRakk,  that  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years  there  has  been  noted 
evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Members  In  spir- 
itual things.  The  first  subject  of  conversa- 
tion when  I  visit  with  a  Member  of  Congress 
Is  one  of  religion. 

Mr.  lloRToN.  Dr.  Braskamp.  are  there  any 
special  events  that  you  have  noticed  In  the 
last  16  years  that  stand  out  in  your  mind  in 
your  duties  as  Chaplain? 

Dr.  Braskamp.  The  day  when  the  Puerto 
Ricans  opened  fire.  I  happened  to  be  on  the 
floor  and  sat  about  50  feet  from  Kenneth 
Roberta  of  Alabama.  I  called  every  day  on 
those  Members  of  Congress,  especially  when 
men  they  knew  were  seriously  Injured.  I 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity  then  to  find 
out  Just  what  their  thoughts  were  along 
the  line  of  the  spiritual.' 

Mr.  HoRTON.  Another  thing  I'd  like  to 
point  out.  Dr.  Braskamp,  Is  that  I  hold  In 
my  hand  a  book  of  prayers  that  were  offered 
by  you.  This  was  published  as  a  public 
record  and  I  understand  that  very  shortly 
you  are  going  to  have  a  new  book  "Book  of 
Prayers"  which  will  set  forth  some  of  the 
prayer  messages  that  you  have  given  In  the 
openings  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  This  one  contains  all  of 
the  prayers  that  I  have  offered,  not  any  of 


emphasizes  the  type  of  firmness  and  fear- 
lessness that  has  made  America  great.  I 
trust  each  Member  of  the  Congress  will 
read  the  article. 

To  the  family  of  this  young  man  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  sympathy. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph  February  3,  1966. 

A  note  penned  last  December  might  well 
be  Inscribed  as  an  epitaph  on  the  tombstone 
of  a  Kllgore  youth  or  any  other  serviceman 
killed  In  the  Vietnam  action. 

The  letter  of  Raymond  Roger  Poston.  a 
battle  casualty  last  week,  was  found  among 
his  papers  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waldo  Morris. 

The  21-year-old  Henderson  native  wrote: 
"I  would  like  to  say  to  those  people  who 
demonstrate  against  the  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam; to  those  who  burn  their  draft  cards  in 
order  to  avoid  protecting  their  country  or  to 
protect  the  loyalty  of  those  who  do;  to  those 
who  cry  "run.  retreat,  desert,  betray';  to  those 
who  will  to  sell  out  their  own  country,  the 
entire  free  world;  to  the  traitors,  cowards,  the 
faint  of  heart,  and  those  of  little  faith.  I  wish 
to  say: 

"You  fill  me  with  an  outraged  disgust  that 
is  unparalleled  in  my  life. 

■You  fill  me  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
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books  are  printed  every  4  years  by  resolution 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HoRTON,  Dr.  Braskamp.  In  the  short 
time  that  we  have  left,  perhaps  you  might 
say  a  word  by  way  of  an  Easter  message  to 
my  constituency. 

Dr.  Braskamp.  I  would  be  delighted,  for 
after  all,  you  and  I.  as  church  members  and 
Christians.  t>elleve  that  the  Easter  Sunday 
Is  the  greatest  day  on  the  calendar  of  the 
church  year,  emphasizing  some  of  the  things 
we  often  take  for  granted.  First,  it  Is  the 
outstanding  manifestation  of  the  power  of 
Ood — Son  of  God  raised  from  the  dead  by 
the  power  of  God.  And  then,  the  outstand- 
ing fact  that  were  thinking  about  the  res- 
urrection of  the  Christ.  The  atheist  doesn't, 
of  course,  believe  In  anything  of  that  kind 
and  says  It  Is  all  a  record,  this  whole  busi- 
ness of  religion;  then  the  agnostic  says. 
"Who  knows.  Christ  is  not  with  us  now." 
But  those  who  believe  in  the  Christian  faith 
feel  that  Christ  lias  risen  from  the  dead  and 
U  now  among  us. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  I  think  It  is  appropriate  as 
we  close  that  we  recognize  that  even  here  in 
Washingrton.  where  there  is  great  bustle  and 
great  activity  of  a  capital  of  a  democracy 
where  man  Is  free  under  God.  we  pause  here 
to  pay  honor  of  God  and  to  recoflfnize  that 
the  things  we  have,  the  gifts  we  have,  the 
talents  we  have  are  gifts  to  us  from  Ood  and 
that  It  Is  Important  for  each  of  us  to  use 
those  as  best  we  can  to  make  His  kingdom 
here  on  earth  a  little  bit  better  for  those 
that  we  serve. 

Dr.  Braskamp,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  be- 
ing here  today. 

Dr.  Braskamp  Fm  grateful  to  you,  Frank, 
and  send  my  greetings  to  your  folks,  will 
you? 


A  Letter  of  Mr.  Raymond  Roger  Poston 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UNDLEY  BECKWORTH 


have  made  since  Its  birth. 

"The  heart  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica beats  as  strong  as  ever. 

"We  will  not  run;  we  will  not  betray.  We 
will  fight.  And  because  we  are  right,  we  will 
win." 


Administration  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
I  Agency 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnnSS 

ThuT^Lay,  March  10.  1966 

Mr    BECKWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Include  in  the  Concmssional  Rbooko  a 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished journalist,  William  S.  White,  has 
written  a  very  interesting  article  about 
the  CIA  and  its  Director,  Adm.  W.  F. 
Rabom.  which  I  feel  should  be  included 
.n  the  CoNCREssioNAL  Record.  Appear- 
ing In  the  Washington  Post  this  morning, 
the  article  Is  as  follows : 

Reorgaj«tzed   CIA:    Makinc  Use  or  Outside 

Skills 

(By  WUllamS.  White) 

The  highly  secret  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  is  broadening  Its  conmiunlcatlon  with 
Congress,  with  private  American  scientists, 
and  with  American  industry. 

Almost.  Indeed.  It  might  be  said  that  CIA 
Is  for  the  first  time  gingerly  entering  or- 
dlhary  American  life — or  as  much  of  that 
ordinary  life  as  Its  unavoidably  clandestine 
bckslc  cast  can  possibly  permit. 

This,  the  most  sensitive  of  the" Instrumen- 
talities ot  the  American  Government  in  the 
cold  war  has  not,  of  course,  dropi>ed  and 
CAnnot  drop  Its  Inherent  cloak-and-dagger 
covering  for  some  operations. 

Within  the  limits  of  bedrock  and  unalter- 
able security  precautions,  however,  Adm.  W. 
F.  Rabom,  its  Director,  has  reorganized  Its 
whole  Inner  structiu^  and  approach  to  make 
a  wide  tiae  ot  outside  skills  and  talents — and 
Information — never  before  so  widely  avail - 
Able  to  CIA. 

The  production  of  eclentlflc  and  technical 
intelligence,  in  consequence,  has  been  im- 
mensely Increased.    This   has   been  prlncl- 
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pally  through  the  cooperation  of  world- 
famous  American  men  of  science  who  have 
been  brought  In  as  cleared  consultants. 
Some  American  Industrial  concerns  have 
made  large  direct  contributions  of  their  own. 
That  Rabom,  a  profeeslonal  admiral  yet, 
has  become  the  chief  of  the  CIA  In  order  to 
Uquldate  some  of  Its  old  passion  for  extreme 
apartness  Is  not  without  Its  Irony.  When  he 
took  over  "the  Agency"  there  was  much  ex- 
pressed feer  that  with  a  "military  mind"  at 
ite  head  It  would  more  and  more  tend  to 
operate  In  darker  and  darker  alleys. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Nor  has  Rabom  put  In  some  GI 
system  requiring  endless  saluting  of  the 
boss.  In  truth  he  has  gone  to  the  reverse. 
CIA  was  never  so  little  a  one-man  operation 
as  it  Is  now.  The  admiral  has  given  to  the 
professional  operative  who  Is  his  deputy, 
Richard  Helms,  a  degree  of  power  never  be- 
fore held  by  any  man  other  than  the  Di- 
rector himself. 

Helms,  In  truth,  actually  conducts  the  day- 
by-day  operations  of  the  Agency.  He  sits  as 
the  CIA  representative  on  the  U.S.  combined 
Intelligence  Board.  He.  as  well  as  Rabom. 
briefs  Members  of  Congress.  The  admiral,  in 
short,  cheerfully  acknowledges  Helms'  su- 
perior savvy  as  a  career  intelligence  operative. 
Rabom's  simple  purpose  has  been  to  merge 
his  own  executive  managerial  experience  with 
the  Intelligence  expertise  of  Richard  Helms. 
The  Initelligence  conununlty  is  a  small  and 
at  heart  a  closed  community  and  the  Intro- 
duction Into  CIA  of  a  seadog  outsider  un- 
doubtedly did  not  sit  well  at  first  within  the 
ranks.  But  the  best  Information  available 
now  is  that  professional  morale  is  high  and 
not  low.  This,  at  any  rate,  Is  the  estimate  of 
men  not  Involved  In  the  Agency  but  with 
certain  supervisory  powers  over  It. 

The  admiral  seems  to  have  found  a  way  of 
mnnlng  a  taut  ship  without  making  it  also 
a  martial  one— and  a  ship,  moreover,  which 
can  take  on  outside  and  purely  civilian  pass- 
engers occasionally  with  no  hSarm  to  them  or 
to  the  professional  crew. 

One  other  fact  Is  perhaps  worth  noting: 
Not  once  In  Rabom's  regime  has  CIA  been 
caught  napping  in  any  major  outbreak  of 
trouble  for  us  around  the  world. 

One  of  his  creations,  a  new  form  of  spe- 
cial InteUlgence  task  force  for  "special 
needs,"  involving  senior  operations  officers 
from  all  arms  of  American  intelligence,  is  on 
24-ho\ir  watch  in  every  critical  area  of  the 
earth.  The  busiest  at  the  moment  is  Task 
FtM-ce  Vietnam— but  Task  Force  Vietnam  is 
not  alone. 

These  specUl  forces  serve  with  far  more 
coldly  objective  minds— as  does  the  CIA 
collectively— than  Is  commonly  thou^t  by 
eager  critics.  Still,  nobody  Js  naive  enough 
to  suppose  that  the  best  possible  work  wlU 
totally  free  CIA  of  the  instinctive  skepticism 
and  sometimes  outright  hostility  of  a  pubUc 
which  has  a  healthy  svisplcion  of  secret 
establishments  and  an  Immense  appetite  tor 
melodramatic  spy  fiction. 

One  of  Rabom's  central  efforts  Is  to  reduce 
this  skeptldam.  this  hoetlUty,  by  what  In  OEA 
language  would  be  called  the  optimum  poe- 
slble.  ^^ 
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Sickness  of  Body  Politic."  The  writer  is 
disturbed  about  the  argument  which  I 
heard  quite  often  last  year  from  critics 
of  the  war  on  poverty  program — that  we 
will  always  have  the  poor  with  us,  so 
why  bother  about  them. 

In  just  a  few  words,  the  writer  of  this 
letter  to  the  editor  explodes  this  myth 
quite  well.    I  commend  it  to  both  critics 
and  friends  of  the  war  on  poverty. 
(Prom  the  Long  Island  Press,  Feb.  16,  1966) 
Poverty  Sickness  op  Body  Politic 
When  Mr.  Clements  says  In  his  letter  of 
February  9  that  In  the  history  of  the  world 
there   have   always    been   poor   people   and 
consequently,  always  will  be,  he  doesn't  know 
history. 

There  are  no  poor  people,  as  we  know 
them,  among  primitive  races;  the  American 
Indians,  the  Eskimos,  or  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  many  Pacific  islands  have  no  poor. 
But  even  if.  as  Mr.  Clements  claims,  there 
had  always  been  poor  It  is  foolish  to  say  they 
have  to  be  with  us  forever;  one  might  as  well 
say  cancer  or  smallpox  has  always  been  with 
us  therefore  must  remain  with  us  forever 
Poverty  is  as  much  a  slcknees  of  the  body 
politic  as  cancer  Is  of  the  physical  body 
This  Is  not  a  question  of  a  soft  heart  but 
plain  common  horsesense.  And  nobody  g\iar- 
antees  anybody  an  annual  income  of  $3,000. 

Chables  Rosner. 
Bellport. 


Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
F.  O'Brien  Honoring  Congressman  Paul 
J.  Krebs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

op  mew  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Saturday  night  more  than  900  persons 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  our  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Paul  J 
Krebs. 

Paul  Krebs  is  held  in  such  high  esteem 
that  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P 
O'Brien  took  time  out  from  his  busy 
schedule  to  deliver  the  main  address. 
At  this  point  I  include  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
speech. 

Address  by  Postmaster  General  Lawrenci 
F.  O'Brikn  at  DmNss  for  Congrbssmam 
Paul  Krebs,  Robert  Treat  Hotel.  Nbwahk. 
N.J.,  March  6,  1966 


Poverty  Sickness  of  Body  Politic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLoiiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTATlVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Long  Island  Press  of  Long  Island  N  Y 
on  February  13,  appeared  an  Interesting 
letter  to  the  editor  enUtled   "Poverty 


A  UtUe  over  2  weeks  ago  I  spoke  In  this 
same  haU,  on  this  same  platform.  I  have 
come  back  tonight  because  I  want  to  per- 
sonally teU  you  how  highly  I  think  of  P^ 
Krebs  and  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of 
President  Johnson.  v   ^^ 

The  President  believes  that  the  Congress- 
men elected  In  1964  have  given  more  to 
America,  more  to  their  constltutente  and 
more  to  make  this  a  Great  Society,  than  any 
equivalent  group  in  history,  and  tlie  Presi- 
dent knows  that  Paul  ^rebs  Is  outstanding 
even  among  thU  vmusually  talented  uS 
productive  group.  ^^ 

Though  a  lifelong  Democrat,  Paul  Kress 
received  many  votes  of  thoughtful  RepubU- 
cans  m  1964,  who  were  bored  with  tired  ona 
slogans  rather  than  creative  action.  The 
voters  o*  this  district  wanted  a  Congressman 
who  would  be  working  for  them  full  time  in 
Washington  and  who  would  have  the  cour- 
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age  to  make  Independent  Judgments  on  the 
many  Important  Issues  facing  the  Congress 
And  that's  precisely  what  yoxir  Congress- 
man has  been  doing.  He  hasn't  missed  a 
slngel  roUcaU  vote,  and  he  hasn't  missed  a 
session  of  the  Poet  OfQce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  This  committee  Involves  Uttle 
glamour  and  lots  of  hard,  detailed  work,  the 
kind  of  work  that  produces  good  laws  and 
good  government. 

Among  experienced  legislators  Paul's  rec- 
ord has  already  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
grovrtng  Influence — a  real  professional  and 
a  man  who  Is  making  the  needs  of  the'  12th 
Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey  well 
known  to  the  Congress. 

When  last  here.  I  had  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing at  the  victory  celebratton  that  marked  the 
reelection  of  your  great  Governor  and.  for  the 
first  time  since  Woodrow  Wilson's  victory  In 
1912,  the  election  of  Democratic  majorities 
In  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

On  that  occasion,  I  spoke  of  how  this  elec- 
tion signaled  recognition  by  citizens  of  the 
Garden  State  that  they  were  facing  serious 
problems — and  more  Important,  that  they 
had  the  wlU  to  solve  those  problems. 

This  evening,  I  want  to  discuss  an  issue  of 
great  concern  to  all  Americans,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  no  matter  how  they  vote: 
the  search  for  a  secure  and  lasting  peace  In 
Vietnam.  , 

During  the  6  years  that  I  worked  closely 
with  President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son in  the  White  House  I  saw  this  problem 
grow  and  become  more  Intense.  I  saw  it  be- 
come ever  more  menacing.  I  saw  It  claim  a 
large  portion  of  President  Kennedy's  dally 
attention — as  It  is  now  claiming  President 
Johnson's. 

Today  we  live  in  a  complex  world,  where  the 
search  for  simple  answers  is  almost  always 
frultleas  and  frustrating;  where  seemingly 
easy  solutions  may  end  up  producing  even 
more  difficult  problems.  We  live  In  a  world 
that  Is  neither  at  peace  nor  totally  at  war. 

We  live  in  a  world  of  baUlsUc  missiles  and 
there  are  no  safe  or  secure  enclaves  left  on 
this  planet.  Our  task  U  difficult  and  delicate. 
It  Is  at  the  same  time  a  search  for  peace  and 
a  demonstration  that  we  are  committed  both 
to  peace  and  to  honor. 

The  military  commitment  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  has  been  measured  In 
terms  of  reeix>ndlng  to  outside  aggression 
Ova  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  over- 
whelmingly supported  on  Augiast  7,  1964,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress — support  over- 
whelmingly reiterated  by  Congrees  Just  a 
few  days  ago — has  been  limited  to  military 
targets.  We  have  not  used  the  full  power 
of  our  arsenaL 

We  do  not  seek  to  Invade  North  Vietnam. 
We  have  Increased  our  troops  only  to  the 
degree  needed  to  achieve  our  stated  objective 
of  defending  South  Vietnam.  We  have 
underlined  our  pursuit  of  peace  by  the 
nature  of  our  military  response. 

We  have  actively  sought  peace  In  every 
possible  diplomatic  area.  We  have  sought 
to  enlUt  others,  both  Communist  and  non- 
CommunUt,  In  that  peace  effort.  We  have 
tracked  down  every  rumor  of  a  peace  feeler 
We  have  responded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Pope 
We  have  sent  our  dlplomate  to  world  capitals. 
We  have  placed  the  search  for  peace  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  Nations. 

As  the  Secretary  of  State  has  said  our 
peace  emissaries  have  met  with  "an  over- 
whelmingly favorable  response"  to  UB.  efforts 
for  negotiations  "except  from  those  who 
could  in  fact  sit  down  and  make  peace." 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
our  alms  in  Vietnam  pose  no  threat  to  Hanoi 
We  seek  no  territory.  We  need  no  bases  in 
Vietnam.  We  are  committed  to  free  elec- 
tions. We  hope  that  violence  wUl  cease  and 
that  the  forces  that  have  murdered  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  clvlUans— schoolteachers 
local  officials,  and  others-^wlll  return  to 
peaceful  pursuits.  And  we  have  sent  our 
YJf^,  ^^'^V^^  •»«!  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  Vietnam  to  help  the  Government  In  Saigon 
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move  more  effectively  toward  achievement  of 
true  loclja  and  economic  progreaa. 

Ftirther,  we  have  three  times  paused  ta 
our  military  i«8i>onse  as  a  signal  of  our  In- 
terest In  peace.  We  called  a  S-day  halt  to 
our  bombing  missions  In  May  1965:  we  told 
our  forces  to  oeaae-flre  for  30  hoars  during 
Christmas:  we  again  halted,  this  time  for  37 
days,  our  raids  against  mUitary  targets  In  the 
north. 

As  the  President  said  before  the  KFlr-CtO 
Convention  In  Los  Angeles:  "Our  ef- 
forts •  •  •  to  talk  about  peace  were  met 
with  silence  from  some,  shrill  propaganda 
from  others."  So.  too,  our  cease-flre  eCorti< 
have  been  Ignored. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  representatlv<?s 
of  ocganlised  labor  here  this  evening.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  the  President  deeply  appre- 
ciates the  support  he  has  consistently  re- 
ceived from  organized  labor  on  his  Vlevna>a 
poUcy. 

Though  we  will  continue-  to  use  whatever 
force  U  necessary  to  convince  Hanoi  and 
Pelptng  that  they  wlU  not  achieve  their  wUl 
through  violence,  the  doors  to  peace  remain 
open.  Chir  efforts  to  find  a  political,  peace- 
ful solution  will  continue.  The  President 
has  asked  me  to  affirm  to  you  tonight  that 
we  will  never  pause  in  this  quest. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  President  will 
continue  to  pursue  the  difficult  path  that 
lies  between  destruction  and  dishonor. 

The  President  will  follow  that  path  be- 
cause it  is  the  right  path,  because  he  sees, 
as  did  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Truman,  Elsen- 
hower, and  Kennedy,  that  freedom  Is  In- 
divisible. "Whether  in  the  cities  and  ham- 
lets of  Vietnam,  or  In  the  ghettos  of  our  own 
cities,"  President  Johnson  has  said,  "the 
struggle  Is  the  same.  That  struggle  la  to 
end  the  violence  against  the  human  mind 
and  body — so  that  the  work  of  peace  may 
be  done,  and  the  fruits  of  freedom  may  be 
won." 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  struggle  for  peace  Is 
Indivisible.  We  cannot  see  freedom  sliding 
beneath  the  stagnant  waters  of  conununlsm 
abroad  without  being  contaminated  here 
at  home.  For  have  no  doubt  that  Ameri- 
cans fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam  are 
serving  to  protect  freedom  here  In  Newark — 
and  In  tbe  Nation  and  throughout  the  frea 
world. 

Certainly  your  great  Oov.  Richard  Hughes 
stated  the  issue  clearly  when  3  weeks  ago 
he  termed  the  Vietnamese  conflict  "a  strug- 
gle between  treedotn  and  totalltarlanlam. 
a  murderous  fight  between  the  democratic 
Idea  of  man  and  the  authoritarian  idea  of 
man.  If  we,  who  exemplify  freedom  and 
dsiaocracy.  do  not  defend  thcee  beliefs,  then 
who  wlU?" 

Yes,  If  we  do  not.  who  will?  And  who — 
friend  or  foe — will  trxist  our  word  or  our 
resolve  when  next  we  are  tested,  as  tested 
we  will  surely  be  If  we  faU  In  Vietnam? 

lily  friends,  I  have  seen  our  President 
grappling  with  enormous  {troblems  involving 
the  very  survival  at  our  Nation.  And  today, 
the  difficulties  abroad  are  more  complex  and 
potentially  more  dangerous  than  at  any 
time  In  our  history. 

In  hia  difficult  task,  lend  him  ycur  support, 
show  him  the  measure  of  your  understand- 
ing, give  him  your  prayers. 


luitiiral  resources  greater  than  In  Cali- 
fornia. The  State's  booming  population 
puts  unprecedented  demands  on  the 
area's  supply  of  land  and  water.  In  our 
haste  to  meet  these  demands,  we  often 
do  more  harm  than  good.  By  misusing 
our  Irreplaceable  agricultural  land  to 
meet  nonagrlcultural  needs,  we  are.  In 
effect,  foreclosing  on  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  economic  wealth  In  this 
Nation. 

Fortunately  there  are  groups  that  take 
resource  planning  and  management 
work  seriously.  I  am  speaking  of  the  soil 
conservation  districts  that  provide  a 
valuable  service  to  landowners  and  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

The  six  soil  conservation  districts 
organized  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara  Counties, 
Calif.,  have  played  a  major  role  In  keep- 
ing agriculture  an  Important  segment  of 
the  local  economy.  Income  from  agri- 
culture In  my  congressional  district  ex- 
ceeds $198  million  annually. 

Soil  conservation  district  programs 
benefit  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  For 
example,  the  Santa  Ynez  flood  preven- 
tion project  not  only  protects  agricul- 
tural land  but  also  urban  land  at  Lom- 
poc,  Calif.  In  addition,  it  provides  flood 
protection  to  the  Vandenburg  Air  Force 
Base  and  the  Point  Arguello  Naval 
Missile  Testing  Base. 

Local  soil  conservation  districts  are 
governed  by  locally  elected  directors  who 
serve  faithfully  year  after  year  with  no 
pay.  I  commend  these  men  and  their 
organizations  for  their  valuable  services 
and  efforts  In  developing  land  and  water 
resources  for  all  the  pec^le. 


Soil  CoatenratioB  Districtt  QommtmAi4 


United  SUtes-French  Rift  Shoald  Be 
lavestigated 


KZTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF  cauvouna 

JK  TRB  HOT7SB  OF  KBPBXBBNTATIVBS 

Thwradaw.  March  19.  19€9 

Iff.     TEAOUS     of     C&Ilfomla.    ICr. 
Speaker,  nowhere  arc  the  pressures  on 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxiKois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  resolution  which 
would  authorize  and  direct  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  "conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  differences  and  difficulties  between 
France  and  the  United  States  In  regard 
to  the  Atlantic  Alliance  with  special  ref- 
erence to  arrangements  covering  the  op- 
eration of  VS.  Armed  Forces  in  France." 

A  congressional  Investigation  is 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  clarify  facts, 
clear  away  misconceptions,  improve  mu- 
tual understanding  and  find  a  basis  for 
Improved  teamwork  within  the  Atlantic 
Alliance. 

The  French-American  rift  demands 
top  priority  attention  for  these  reasons: 

First.  France  is  enormously  Important 
to  the  United  States.  NATO  without 
Prance  Is  almost  unthinkable,  and  a 
glance  at  the  world  map  shows  why. 
The  containment  of  communism  would 
l>e  mtich  more  dlfllcalt  If  France  becomes 
separate  from  the  alliance. 

Second.  For    years    France    has    ex- 


pressed dissatisfaction — not  with  the  al- 
liance— but  with  its  military  structure. 
Our  only  apparent  response  has  l)een  to 
make  plans  for  Prance's  withdrawal. 

Third.  The  opposing  positions  of  the 
two  Governments  In  regard  to  NATO  and 
the  future  of  U.S.  Forces  on  French  soil 
has  recently  hardened  to  an  alarming 
degree.  Each  apparently  has  taken  an 
unyielding  position. 

Fourth.  "This  mounting  crisis  has  not 
had  the  attention  it  merits.  The  Viet- 
nam war  has  virtually  monopolized  the 
attention  of  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  public  generally — almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  this  grave  and  fundamental 
development  in  NATO. 

Fifth.  A  substantial  and  friendly  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  toward 
understanding  and  conciliation  is 
urgently  needed  in  order  to  avert  a  major 
setback  to  free-world  Interests.  "The 
congressional  investigation  and  study  is 
proposed  as  a  part  of  that  effort. 

Hopefuly  the  investigation  and  study 
would  answer  questions  like  these: 

Are  American  complaints  that  De 
Gaulle  wants  alliance  protection  without 
French  participation  Justified? 

Are  French  complaints  of  U.S.  dom- 
ination of  NATO  justified?  Has  the 
United  States  encouraged  full  discussions 
of  this  question? 

Has  the  United  States  done  everything 
possible  to  meet  these  complaints? 

In  view  of  our  long  record  of  bilateral 
talks  with  NATO  allies,  why  did  Presi- 
dent Johnson  reject  President  de 
Gaulle's  proposal  of  United  States- 
French  talks  on  the  future  of  American 
Forces  In  Prance? 

Why  have  the  French  and  United 
States  Presidents  not  conferred  with 
each  other  for  almost  5  eventful  years, 
although  each  has  conferred  with  most 
other  allied  heads  of  state? 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly  pro- 
posed unconditional  discussions  with  the 
Communist  enemy.  Why  not  with  the 
resolute  President  of  an  allied  Republic? 
Has  the  United  States  encouraged  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  to  discuss  French 
objections? 

To  what  extent  do  other  NATO  allies 
share  French  objections? 

Is  the  U.S.  policy  of  actively  discour- 
aging the  development  of  French  nuclear 
forces  in  the  best  interests  of  NATO? 

Is  the  U.S.  attitude  apt  to  encourage  a 
French-Soviet  alliance? 

Has  the  United  States  foreclosed  the 
possibility  of  a  separate  alliance  with 
Prance  U  it  should  withdraw  from 
NATO? 


That  Notion  of  a  Lottery  Keeps  Looking 
Better 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   MXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr,  PINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  read  ej\  article  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  February  25,  1966,  In- 
dicating   that    commonsense    attitudes 


toward  the  lottery  concept  are  moving 
west.  The  article  in  question,  written 
by  Caspar  Weinberger,  a  former  Cali- 
fornia State  GOP  chairman,  indicates 
that  California  may  well  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  New  York  by  adopting  the 
Idea  of  a  State- run  lottery. 

Like  Mr.  Weinberger,  I  feel  that  the 
lottery  device  Is  just  starting  to  build 
up  momentum  In  the  United  States.  I 
hope  that  the  lottery  trend,  as  evinced 
by  the  growing  sentiments  for  State  lot- 
teries, will  soon  culminate  In  a  national 
lottery.  A  national  lottery  is  just  the 
painless  revenue  device  America  needs. 
That  Notion  of  a  Lottebt  Keeps  Looking 
BEim 
(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger) 
Srtangely  enough,  there  has  been  no  talk 
yet  of  a  State  lottery  by  any  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  raising  and  spend- 
ing the  money  for  California's  Increasingly 
expensive   government. 

When  such  expedients  as  finding  new 
labels  for  tax  increases  and  changing  booli- 
keeping  methods  to  show  cash  in  the  treasury 
that  Is  not  there  are  utilized,  one  would 
think  a  simple  cash-producing  scheme  that 
taxes  only  those  who  volunteer  to  be  taxed 
would  be  favorably  received. 

This  seems  particularly  true  when  It  Is 
remembered  that  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  fiscally  conservative  States, 
has  had  a  modest  success  with  their  lottery, 
and  that  New  York's  Legislature,  for  the 
second  straight  year,  approved  a  lottery  pro- 
posal 2  weeks  ago  that  wlU  go  on  the 
ballot   this   November. 

The  New  York  proposal,  which  was  over- 
whelmingly passed  by  tK)th  legislative  houses, 
seeks  voter  approval  of  a  State  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  a  State  lottery  with 
all  net  proceeds  earmarked  for  additional 
State  aid  to  the  New  York  public  school 
system. 

If  the  voters  approve,  then  the  1967  legis- 
lature will  decide  whether  to  have  a  straight 
drawing,  or  to  tie  the  lottery  to  a  horse- 
racing  sweepstakes  such  as  Is  the  practice 
In  New  Hampshalre,  England,  and  many 
other  areas.  New  York  lottery  sponsors  esti- 
mate that  as  much  as  $400  million  would  be 
earned  for  their  schools  If  the  measure 
passes. 

State  lotteries  as  a  means  of  raising  gov- 
ernmental revenues  are  of  course  nothing 
new.  Some  of  the  first  buildings  for  Harvard 
College  were  built  with  proceeds  of  Massa- 
chusetts lotteries,  and  it  was  the  proud  boast 
of  England's  Prime  Minister,  Henry  Addlng- 
ton.  In  1802  that  hU  budget  contained 
proposals  for  "overwhelming  the  lottery  so 
that  It  yielded  20  percent  more  revenue  and 
offered  leas  opportunities  for  cheating." 
England.  Ireland,  and  other  countries  build 
and  maintain  modern  hospital  systems  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  lotteries." 

American  experiences  with  the  lottery  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War,  particularly  In  Louis- 
iana and  other  Southern  States,  were  so  un- 
happy that  by  1900  enough  people  said 
"Never  again'  so  that  there  were  no  more 
lotteries  until  New  Hampshire's  sweepstakes 
began  2  years  ago.  The  difficulty  was 
primarily  dishonest  private  operators  who 
were  given  contracts  to  run  State  drawings, 
coupled  with  wholly  Inadequate  State  super- 
vision. 

The  absurd  California  InltlaOve  scheme 
of  1964,  with  Its  proposal  to  give  a  private 
group  the  sole  right  to  run  a  lottery  for  an 
enormous  profit,  undoubtedly  contributed 
also  to  the  widespread  public  feeling  that 
there  Is  bound  to  be  something  dishonest. 
If  not  positively  encouraging  to  criminal  ele- 
ments, in  a  lottery. 

However.  New  Hampshire  has  not  had  this 
experience.  While  their  sweepstakes  la  not 
bringing  in  as  much  revenue  as  expected, 
it   has  produced  a  substantial   addlUon  to 
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their  education  funds,  and.  thiM  far  at 
least,  there  has  been  neither  dlshoneety  nor 
any  Increase  In  crime  generally  In  the 
Granite  State. 

A  lottery  Is  much  Uke  other  governmental 
activity:  It  can  be  run  honeetly.  or  It  r»w 
be  a  source  for  graft,  depending  on  the 
people  In  charge,  and  the  care  and  skUl  of 
those  responsible  for  watching  the  managers. 

As  a  revenue-producing  Instrvunent,  it  has 
some  unique  features.  Some  call  it  "tax- 
ation for  the  foolish";  others  say  It  is  "the 
only  form  of  voluntary  taxation."  The  fact 
that  It  offers  the  State  the  opportunity  to 
gather  In  a  substantial  amount  of  additional 
revenue  for  schools,  or  other  governmental 
activities,  from  only  those  voters  who  wish  to 
contribute,  makes  It  certain  that  our  repre- 
sentatives wUl  be  watching  the  New  York 
election  results  this  fall  with  great  Interest. 

If  New  York's  voters  adopt  their  lottery 
proposal,  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  the 
next  California  legislative  session  wUl  have 
before  It  numerous  bills  asking  us  to  follow 
suit. 


the  men  of  all  of  our  Armed  Forces,  who 
are  performing  in  the  best  traditions  of 
our  military  history. 


Valiant  Stand  of  the  Green  Berets 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
came  to  the  Chamber  of  this  House  to- 
day, many  of  us  had  in  mind,  I  am  sure, 
the  news,  l>oth  inspiring  and  sadden- 
ing, of  the  stand  of  an  Army  special 
forces  unit — the  men  of  the  Green 
Berets — and  their  mountain  tribe  allies, 
the  Montagnards,  in  a  remote  sector  of 
the  Vietnam  war. 

My  information,  I  should  emphasize, 
is  based  completely  on  press  and  radio 
accounts  emanating  from  Vietnam,  but  it 
seems  evident  that  fewer  than  20  Amer- 
icans, Including  a  basic  special  forces 
team,  and  several  hundred  of  the  moun- 
tain men  they  were  assigned  to  advise 
and  assist,  fought  off  for  2  days  or  more  a 
regular  unit  of  the  Army  of  North  Viet- 
nam approaching  regimental  strength. 

The  efforts  of  our  own  forces  to  relieve 
this  beleleaguered  camp  apparently  were 
hampered  by  unfavorable  weather,  and 
the  evacuation  operations  were  charac- 
terized, according  to  news  reports,  by  a 
dramatic  rescue  of  the  pilot  of  a  downed 
aircraft  through  the  resourcefulness  and 
courage  of  the  pilot  of  an  accompanying 
plane. 

It  seems  evident  that  special  forces 
personnel,  as  well  as  their  allies — ^moun- 
tain tribesmen  who  may  not  have  an  un- 
derstanding of  sophisticated  democratic 
government  but  who  have  shown  that 
they  know  the  basic  meaning  of  free- 
dom— were  willing  and  ready  to  fight  to 
the  death  against  overwhelming  odds. 

While  we  mourn  today  the  fates  of  all 
but  the  few  who  survived  as  the  evac- 
uated wounded  In  this  operation,  and 
share  of  the  grief  of  their  dependents, 
we  can  take  pride  in  the  determination 
and  capacity  of  American  fighting  men 
to  give  their  best — men  who  understand, 
in  almost  all  cases,  why  they  are  engaged, 
de^lte  the  efforts  of  some  Individuals 
here  at  home  to  denigrate  our  national 
commitment  and  the  value  of  the  In- 
dividual sacrifices  being  made  daily  ^ 


Slav*  Early  Pioneers  of  Maryland 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF   MABTLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary- 
land, as  the  cradle  of  the  religious  lib- 
erty of  our  great  country,  is  continuously 
surprising  us  with  many  discoveries  from 
its  past  history,  which  Is  replete  with 
contributions  from  many  nations. 

An  interesting  article  about  the  Slavs 
as  pioneers  of  Maryland  appeared  in  the 
February  1966  Issue  of  Children's 
Friend — ^Prlatel  IMetok — ofBdal  organ  of 
the  youth  members  of  the  Slovak  Cath- 
olic Sokol  of  America,  and  I  will  have  it 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record : 

Slavs  Earlt  Pioneers  of  Mabtiand 
(By  John  C.  Sclranka) 
In  my  article  on  the  successors  of  SS.  Cyril 
and  Methodius,  who  brought  the  Christian 
heritage  of  these  two  apostles  to  America, 
published  by  Congressman  Debwinski  In  the 
Congressional  Recobd,  I  have  mentioned 
some  Slav  pioneers  who  labored  In  Maryland. 
Among  them  was  Father  Farar.  one  of  the 
first  Jesuit  professors  there. 

In  order  to  gather  the  data  few  my  articles 
on  the  Slovaks  and  the  Slavs  In  Maryland, 
which  is  known  as  a  cradle  of  religious  liberty 
In  the  United  States,  the  writer  had  an  unex- 
pected plasure  to  visit  Waldorf,  Md.,  during 
the    weekend    of    October    26,    1957,    and    I 
learned  a  great  deal  about  the  rich  history  of 
Charles  County,  which  celebrated  Its  300th 
anniversary    In    1958.     Waldorf    Is    situated 
only  20  miles  south  of  Washington,  D.C.     I 
learned  about  the  glory  of  Port  Tobacco.    No 
area  In  the  Nation  Is  richer  historically  or 
more  Interesting  and  picturesque  than  this, 
one  of  the  oldest  permanent  settlements  in 
North  America  as  an  Engllsh-sp>eaklng  town. 
Its  history  dates  from  a  few  years  after  the 
founding   of  Maryland  In  1634.     More  and 
more  of  the  English  settlers  came  to  the  Port 
Tobacco   region,   and  they  soon   founded  a 
town.     At  first  they  called  It  Chandlerstown, 
after  the  first  settler,  Job  Chandler.    Later 
its  name  was  changed  to  Port  Tobacco  on  ac- 
count, as  some  think,  of  tobacco  being  it« 
chief  product  and  an  lm|x>rtant  commodity, 
Blnoe  Charles  County  was  estaWished  In  1658. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  tobacco  Is  linked  with 
the   history   of   the   county,   the   historians 
claim  that  Port  Tobacco  does  not  owe  its 
name   to  the   magic   weed.     Their  claim   Is 
that  the  name  Is  an  anglicized  version  of 
the  Indian  word  "Pertafacco."  "Potopeco,"  or 
"Potobac"     commonly     descriptive     of     the 
town's   location   "between  the   hills."     His- 
torians claim  that  Port  Tobacco's  history  goes 
back  even  more  than  300  years.    The  Indian 
village  of  Potobac  occupied  the  site  in  1608 
when    Capt.     John     Smith     visited     there. 
Others  claim  that  the  Spanish  explorers,  a 
centxiry  before,  probably  sailed  their  ships 
up  Port  Tobacco  River  because   they  were 
known  to  be  In  that  vicinity  then. 
contsssion  or  indiaw  waax  st  fatbhi 

WHIT* 

There  Is  so  muoh  Interesting  history  here 
that  one  would  have  to  write  a  series  of 
■rUidee.-^  For  instance  Maryland's  first  his- 
torian. Father  Andrew  White,  S  J.,  made  hie 
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borne  aoM>DK  th«  Potoptkc  Indians  for  atrrtmX 
fUBX*.  In  1639  be  converted  the  Indian 
Queen  and  130  o<  her  suhjecta  to  ChrUtlan- 
Ity.  It  was  here  that  noher  White  ootn- 
pUed  the  lint  catechlsmi,  dictionary,  and 
grammar  In  the  Indian  language.  Inciden- 
tally. In  1958  a]«o  marked  the  350th  annl- 
▼ersary  of  the  arrival  of  four  Polish  and  two 
Slovak  craftsmen  on  the  Godspeed.  Septem- 
ber 25.  1808.  to  help  Capt.  John  Smith  eatoh- 
lUh  the  first  permanent  English  settlement 
In  Jamestown.  Va. 

tiaiyland  alao  has  a  Bohemian  Manor, 
founded  by  Aus^ustlne  Herman,  first  Czech 
In  America,  who  arrived  here  In  1630  and 
was  a  close  friend  ot  famous  Peter  Stuyve- 
■ant.  Oovemor  of  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 
York.  Herman  was  delegated  to  make  a 
map  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  which  he 
Kuoceoafully  compiled  and  as  a  reward  re- 
ceived 30.000  acres  of  land,  on  which  he  es- 
tablished the  Bohemian  Manor.  He  was 
honored  In  195«  when  a  portion  of  Mary- 
land highway  in  CecU  County  was  named 
for  htm. 

Some  SO  years  ago  an  American  Slovak 
Joumallat.  Joseph  Joeoak.  eatabllahed  a  farm- 
tng  ookmy  in  St.  Mary's  County,  Md..  for 
eotOBlslng  namely  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Slovak  Society.  Many  Slovak  families 
still  reside  thsre  and  the  famous  Am»ican 
Jesuit.  Father  John  LaFarge.  S.J..  noted  lec- 
turer and  author,  served  these  Slovaks  for 
several  years  on  account  of  his  knowledge 
of  SUvlc  languages.  Father  LaFarge  de- 
scribed the  early  years  of  this  Maryland  Slo- 
vak settlements  In  his  autobiography.  'The 
Manner  te  Ordinary."  published  In  1963. 

St.  Mary's  Ooxmty  Is  known  as  "Mother 
County  of  Maryland." 

tlBST   OONVZNT   XM    13    OEIGUIAI.   UNrTXD   STATXS 

N<yv  le«  us  concentrate  on  the  300th  an- 
niversary Of  Charles  County.  Its  rich  his- 
tory thrilled  me.  However.  I  shall  describe 
presently  the  ptace  known  as  "Mount  Car- 
mel"  a  reUgknus  shrine,  where  on  October 
15.  1700,  the  flist  convent  In  the  13  Original 
United  States  was  founded.  Its  founders 
were  four  Carmelite  nuns,  three  of  them 
members  of  the  well-known  Matthews  family 
of  this  historic  Charles  County. 

"Mount  Carmel"  was  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Charles  Coxinty  as  "The  Monastery" 
for  almost  170  years.  It  Is  situated  on  a 
rolling  hUlslde  near  Port  Tobacco  on  Mary- 
land Route  337.  It  has  become  the  scene  of 
pilgrimages  from  southern  Maryland,  Wash- 
ington. Baltimore,  and  other  Anaerlcan  cities. 

Tlie  Carmelite  community,  which  even- 
tually grew  to  40  nuns,  occupied  the  place 
imtll  1831.  They  sold  the  property  and 
moved  to  Baltimore  for  they  were  unable  to 
operate  the  convent  farm,  which  vras  their 
principal  wwnnn  of  support.  "Mount  Car- 
mel" as  the  historians  put  It.  "slowly  slipped 
Into  oblivion  for  a  century."  However.  In 
1933  the  late  Mrs.  BenjanUn  E.  Talbott  and 
her  daughter.  Mrs.  John  J.  Haggerty.  cre- 
ated a  movement  to  restore  the  historical 
sits,  which  also  contains  an  old  Catholic 
cemetery  with  graves  of  many  well-known 
residents  of  the  Port  Tobacco  area.  In  1935 
the  Society  for  the  Restoration  of  Mount 
Carmel  was  formed.  The  society  restored 
the  main  buildings  and  the  chapel.  This 
historical  landmark,  through  the  generosity 
ef  Its  members,  will  no  doubt  be  permanent- 
ly maintained  as  a  priceless  relic  of  Colonial 
religious  Ufe. 

The  original  convent  buildings  and  14 
outdoor  stations  of  the  cross  and  the  large 
erudflz  have  been  erected  on  the  historical 
■Ite. 

TWO    OLDKVT    CHTTBCmS 

Tlie  histories  of  two  of  the  oldest  churches, 
one  catholic  and  the  other  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, are  closely  linked  with  the  past  of 
Port  Tobacco.  Md.  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Pariah  at  Chapel  Point,  where  Port  Tobacco 


River  ties  Into  the  Potomac,  has  had  a  reel- 
dent  pastor  since  1S63.  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  record  In  the  United  States. 

Christ  Church,  located  now  at  LaPlata. 
Md.,  was  created  in  1093  as  Port  Tobacco 
Parish.  Until  1904  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  situated  In  Port  Tobacco  for 
312  years. 

The  aSove  mentioned  Father  Andrew 
White.  S.J..  who  accompanied  the  first  set- 
tlers to  M.iryland  in  1634  built  a  small  chapel 
at  Chapel  Point  in  1642  while  he  was  a  mis- 
sionary for  the  Indians  In  that  area.  This 
was  the  first  house  of  worship  In  Charles 
County,  but  has  long  since  disappeared. 

And  In  1663  another  chapel  was  built  by  a 
successor  and  became  the  chapel  of  St. 
Thomas  Manor.  The  present  manor  house 
was  built  in  1741  as  the  priest's  residence. 
The  present  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church 
was  built  in  1798.  Its  chapel  of  1662  be- 
came a  sacristy.  Joining  the  church  and  the 
house.  St.  Thomas  Manor  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  Jesiilt  institutions  In  North  America. 
During  various  periods  of  Colonial  times  it 
was  the  headquarters  for  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
serving  Maryland.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York. 

And  now  that  the  famous  Father  LaFarge 
was  chosen  by  "The  Tablet"  of  Brooklyn. 
V.Y..  as  the  Catholic  Book  Week  patron,  we 
are  happy  to  inform  our  Slovak  Catholic 
Sokol  youth  that  this  outstanding  Amer- 
ican Catholic  scholar  and  author,  knew  the 
Slovak  language  well  and  served  o\it  pio- 
neers In  Maryland,  which  was  also  visited  by 
Count  Maurice  Benovsky  dxirlng  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutionary  War.  Benovsky  was  a 
Slovnk  nobleman,  bom  In  Vrbove.  Nttra 
Country.  Slovakia  and  died  as  a  king  of  the 
Island  of  Madagascar. 


Junction  with  the  New  England  Area  USD 
in  Boston,  took  place  February  11-13.  Radio 
stations  WEIJ,  WAVZ.  WNHC.  and  WT)EE 
supplied  the  tape-rocordlng  facilities,  the 
Jaycees  manned  the  tapes,  the  USO  sup- 
plied the  tapes,  and  loved  ones  supplied  the 
voices. 

"  "Voices  to  Vletnana'  was  a  great  success," 
said  Lt.  George  Singleton,  cochalrman  of  the 
project  along  with  Lyall  Scholz.  "We  had  a 
great  response  and  the  families  that  took 
part  were  extremely  grateful,"  he  told  news- 
men. 

"This  was  the  first  time  such  a  project  was 
tried  In  this  area."  said  David  Opton,  vice 
president  of  the  Jaycees.  Hope  is  that  the 
entire  Nation  will  catch  on  and  sponsor 
similar  projects,  said  Singleton. 


Voket  to  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

aw   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  legislation  I  tiave  Introduced  to  au- 
thorize the  transmittal  of  voice  record- 
ings under  the  free  mailing  privileges  for 
servicemen,  I  was  Interested  in  reading 
a  newspaper  article  from  the  Hampden, 
Conn.,  Chronicle,  which  was  reprinted 
In  the  Christian  Monitor  on  Saturday, 
March  5,  calling  attention  to  a  project, 
"Voices  to  Vietnam."  The  success  of 
this  project  is  further  proof  of  the  popu- 
larity of  "living  letters"  between  the 
servicemen  and  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  this  article  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

FAKII.IES  Takz  Pakt  m  Voices 

Hampden,  Conn. — Soon  Sp4c.  Richard  E. 
Schenk.  Jr..  of  195  Dorrance  Street,  will  come 
Into  camp  from  the  Jungles  of  South  Viet- 
nam after  long  hours  of  guard  duty.  He 
will  be  wet.  tired,  hungry,  and  homesick. 
But  In  a  few  more  minutes  he  and  some  300 
other  boys  In  similar  situations  will  for- 
get about  the  discomforts  of  combat  duty 
and  be  quickly  transferred  back  to  their 
wives,  sweethearts  and  parents  via  a  project 
called  "Voices  to  Vietnam." 

The  project,  sponsored  by  the  Greater  New 
Haven  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  In  con- 


Salute  to  Conservation  District  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  STAFFORD 

OF  vxRMoirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  STAPPORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  commend  Vermont's  soil  and  water 
conservation  district  leaders  for  their 
unselfish  devotion  and  dedication  to  the 
cause  of  natural  resource  development. 

These  leaders,  who  are  elected  locally 
and  serve  voluntarily,  are  deeply  involved 
In  the  development  and  use  of  natural 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  Improving 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  rural 
areas. 

Soil  conservation  districts  were  origi- 
nally organized  to  help  farm  owners  and 
operators  plan  and  apply  conservation 
practices.  This  is  still  a  most  Important 
function.  But  the  districts  have  broad- 
ened their  program  of  assistance  over  the 
years.  Today  districts  offer  technical 
help  to  nonfarm  landowners  and  town 
and  area  planning  groups,  they  sponsor 
community  resource  development  proj- 
ects, and  promote  beautificatlon  of  the 
countryside. 

Recent  accomplishments  Include  help 
to  rural  landowners  In  the  conversion 
of  land  from  crcMJ  production  to  Income- 
producing  recreational  uses,  an  en- 
deavor that  Is  having  a  very  favorable 
effect  on  Vermont's  economy. 

The  people  of  Vermont  were  quick  to 
recognize  the  value  of  the  district  pro- 
gram. By  1947  the  entire  State  was 
blanketed  with  districts.  Today  the  13 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  In 
Vermont  are  cooperating  with  more  than 
11.500  landowners  and  operators  In  the 
development  and  application  of  conser- 
vation plans.  Districts  in  Vermont  have 
sponsored  three  small  water  shed  proj- 
ects that  are  in  the  planning  stage  and  a 
fourth  one  on  which  construction  will 
begin  this  year.  In  addition,  the  White 
River  District  is  a  sponsor  of  the  White 
River  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment project,  one  of  the  original  10  such 
projects  authorized  in  the  Nation. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  districts 
In  Vermont  and  the  men  who  govern 
them  can  well  be  proud  of  their  record 
of  accomplLshments.  I  salute  them  for 
their  work  and  wish  them  Godspeed  in 
the  days  ahead. 


Reserves  Coald  Have  Speeded  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroBitiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  many  of  us  have  wondered 
why  the  Defense  Department  sent  200,- 
000  servicemen  Into  South  Vietnam 
without  proper  logistic  preparation  to 
supply  them.  Perhaps  the  attached  ar- 
ticle by  Richard  Pryklund  entitled  "Re- 
serves Could  Have  Speeded  War," 
published  In  the  Evening  Star  of  March 
8,  furnishes  that  needed  information 
wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  recommended  to  the 
Defense  Secretary.  Mr.  McNamara,  that 
he  call  the  Reserve  unit  specializing  in 
logistics  and  troop  support  early  in  the 
Vietnam  affair  but  the  recommendation 
was  not  heeded. 
Mr.  Pryklund 's  article  follows: 
Resebves  Could  Havk  Speeded  War 
J  (By  Richard   Pryklimd) 

••  When  the  American  buildup  In  Vietnam 
was  Just  starting  last  year,  the  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Army  told  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara that  he  needed  to  caU  Reserve  units 
that  specialize  In  logistics  and  troop  support. 
The  Reserves  were  never  caUed,  of  course 
and  his  "verbal  request,"  as  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson  has  described  It  to  congressional 
committees  In  still-secret  testimony,  was  al- 
most lost  to  history. 

But  many  Army  officers  beUeve  that  if  the 
request  had  been  honored,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam would  be  In  much  better  shape  today. 
A  larger  American  force  would  be  on  the 
scene,  or  the  present  force  would  have  ar- 
rived sooner.  Either  way.  the  alUed  side 
would  be  fighting  more  effecUvely. 

General  Johnson  did  not  protest  the  deci- 
sion, but  In  testimony  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  recently  made 
public,  he  made  It  clear  that  he  still  be- 
Ueved  as  late  as  January  of  this  year  that 
some  Reserves  should  be  called. 

Army  officers  assume  that  the  decision 
against  calling  specialized  Reserve  units  was 
made  by  the  President  on  broad  reasons  of 
naUonal  policy.  Even  within  the  Army  there 
are  arguments  both  for  and  against  a  callup 
But   there   Is   general    agreement   on   the 

Here  Is  why: 

The  Regular  Army  has  always  lacked  cer- 
tain support  units  which  are  needed  In  war- 
time but  which  would  have  nothing  to  do 
In  time  of  peace.  The  various  conOngencr 
war  plana  specify  that  these  imlta  wlU  b« 
supplied  by  the  Reserve  components,  and 
the  Reserves  do  keep  them  available. 

For  Instance,  Reserve  "port  terminal  bat- 
talions" are  organized  In  major  port  cities 
of  the  United  States.  Men  who  work  the 
porta  as  civilians  Join  the  Reserve  and  stand 
ready  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  for  the 
Army. 

A  port  terminal  battaUon  might  be  com- 
manded by  a  man  who  directs  a  port  Under 
him  will  be  Reserve  officers  and  men  who  can 
do  Just  about  every  Job  needed  from  paper- 
work behind  a  desk  to  loading  and  unloadSg 

The  greatest  bottleneck  In  the  Vietnam 
buildup  has  been  the  Jam-up  at  tha  Dort& 
With  a  UmltM  Beeet^TciSt™  ^*^ 
could  have  been  biokeo  monTin^y^ 
profeesionata.  h»«'-»^/   aj 


Without  the  callup,  the  Army  had  to  train 
men  In  port  Jobe  and  shift  specialists  from 
Army  port  units — ^who,  of  course,  are  still 
needed  In  wartime. 

MUltary  engineers,  similarly,  are  stock- 
piled by  the  Army  In  Reserve  units  because 
relatively  few  are  needed  In  peacetime — and 
those  are  kept  busy,  on  the  whole,  building 
civilian  structures,  like  dams. 

Vietnam  required  fast  construction  of 
bases.  EScperlem^d  and  wlUlng  Reserve  en- 
gineers were  available  but  they  were  not 
called.  The  most  Important  Job  now  In  Viet- 
nam, according  to  military  leaders,  is  "paci- 
fication"— the  orgaruzatlon  of  clvUlan  serv- 
ices behind  the  military  shield.  American 
soldiers  do  this  work  as  secondary  duty 
They  caU  It  "civic  acUon." 

But  the  Army  has  "clvU  affairs"  units  In 
the  Reserves  made  up  largely  of  local  govern- 
ment workers  who  have  much-needed  ex- 
perience In  organizing  schools,  police  forces, 
sewerage  systems,  and  village  coxinclls. 

The  Army  war  plans  were  contingent  also 
on  the  callup  of  other  kinds  of  Reserve  sun- 
port  units. 

There  Is  Uttle  use  for  field  hospitals  In 
time  of  peace,  for  Instance,  but  a  heavy  de- 
mand In  time  of  war.  Some  Reserve  units 
are  complete  hospitals— staff,  equipment, 
tents,  everything  but  perishables— which 
could  be  called  and  sent  to  South  Vietnam. 
Regular  Army  doctors  and  volunteer  re- 
servists were  used  Instead. 

The  Army  wanted  also  to  use  Reserve  com- 
munications, maintenance,  and  quartermas- 
ter specialists  but  It  had  to  do  without 

Army  officers  say  that  the  buildup  was 
limited  in  speed  by  the  Idgistlca  and  suppw^ 
structure.  That  Is.  combat  troops  couJdbe 
sent  only  as  fast  as  their  suppUes  could  be 
deUvered  and  their  bases  biUlt. 

With    reservists,    they    say,    the    buildup 
would  have  gone  faster  ae  been  larger  at  the 
^  option  of  the  President.  .  »i.  «^" 

^American  forces  might  now  be  carrying  out 
the  large-scale  sustained  attacks  against  en- 
emy base  areas  that  are  now  expected  to 
start  later  this  spring  i«^««    w 
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Solid  Support 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote: 
The  world  now  knows  beyond  the  slightest 

doubt  that  UJ3,  forces  are  backed  by  fuU 

home  support. 

This  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  states  that 
recent  congressional  action  rallies  the 
country  behind  its  Armed  Porces  carry- 
ing the  brunt  of  the  Vietnam  battle 

The  paper  adds: 

The  next  sensible  step  would  be  to  the 
conference  table.  President  Johnson's  offer 
of  unconditional  discussions  stlU  stands,  but 
with  the  added  and  unmistakable  notice  to 
the  foe  that  there  Is  no  alternative. 

The  commonsense  summary  will  be  of 
interest  to  others,  and  with  this  In'mlnd 
I  herewith  make  the  editorial  available 
lor  the  RxcoRo. 

BnOCFRASIZXNa  THK  PxACI  DRrvx 

Congress  debated  the  Vietnam  Issue  for  a 
T»«fci  bQt  It  required  leas  than  a  hours  for 
botti  Houses  to  give  President  Johnson  a 


solid  vote  of  confidence  that  must  stUl  be 
echoing  off  the  walls  of  Hanoi  and  Pelplng. 

Ninety-three  Senators  and  393  Represen- 
tatives voted  the  President  the  means  to 
continue  to  direct  the  American  battle 
against  aggression  in  southeast  Asia.  Only 
two  Senators  and  four  Members  of  the  Hoiise 
dissented.  Senator  Watnb  Moasr's  attempt 
to  revoke  a  resolution  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  drew  only  five  supporters. 

The  congressional  action  rallies  the  coun- 
try behind  Its  Armed  Porces  carrying  the 
brunt  of  the  Vietnam  battle.  The  action 
Is  an  impressive  display  of  unity  that  belles 
accusations  of  deep  and  damaging  division. 

Differences  remain  and.  this  being  a 
democracy,  they  will  continue  to  be  ex- 
pressed. But  on  the  fundamental  question 
of  re^JsUng  Red  terrorism  the  enemy  and 
the  world  has  been  notified  by  overwhelming 
agreement  that  the  United  States  intends 
to  honor  Its  commltmenU  to  oppressed 
people  abroad. 

The  vote  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
satisfying  experiences  the  President  has  had 
since  taking  office. 

Challenged  and  criticized  relentlessly  he 
has  patiently  waited  out  his  opposition  "and 
invariably  has  been  gratified  to  find  that 
when  their  positions  have  been  analyzed 
and  clarified  they  are  seldom  in  conflict 
with  his  essential  alms.  Now  he  has  solid 
evidence  of  nearly  imanlmous  Congressional 
support. 

The  voting  of  the  H.8  billion  war  spend- 
ing bUl  and  reaffirmation  of  the  President's 
authority  to  take  all  necessary  measures 
in  the  defense  of  Asian  freedom  are  going 
to  be  denounced  as  warmongering  in  some 
areas  of  the  worid.  This  must  be  expected 
as  part  of  the  Red  propaganda  war. 

The  two  actions  are  specific  warnings  to 
the  Vietcong-Hanol-Pelplng  axis  that  the 
United  States  wUl  back  up  its  antlageres- 
slon  policy  with  all  the  assets  at  ItToom- 
mand. 

If  there  were  forlorn  hopes  among  the 
enemy  forces  that  by  continuing  to  fight  they 
could  eventually  force  an  American  with- 
orawal  those  hopes  are  ended. 

The  world  now  knows  beyond  the  slight- 
est doubt  that  U.S.  forces  are  backed  by 
full  home  supptxi;.  ' 

The  next  sensible  step  shoiud  be  to  the 
conference  table.  President  Johnson's  offer 
^unconditional  discussions  stUl  stands,  but 
with  the  added  and  unmistakable  notice  to 
the  foe  that  there  Is  no  alternative 


Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  Pub- 
Bshet  Debate  Mannal  at  PnbBc  Serr- 


Ke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or  NXW   MEXXCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  196€ 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently presented  a  copy  of  a  debate  man- 
ual UUed  "The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Com- 
pulsory Arbitration." 

-niis  manual  was  prepared  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  as  a 
pubUc  service  for  high  school  debaters 
who  have  compulsory  arbitration  as  their 
major  topic  this  year. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, as  we  all  know  so  weU,  was  recently 
involved  In  the  work-niles  dilute  with 
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the  railroads  which  ended  In  the  passage 
of  Public  Law  88-108.  the  first  peace- 
time compulsory  arbitration  law  In  our 
history. 

As  you  know,  we  struggled  long  and 
hard  with  this  law  and  at  the  end  re- 
ferred only  the  manning  Issues  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  The  other  Issues 
were  returned  to  the  parties  for  collec- 
tive bargaining.  They  were  finally 
settled  In  the  White  House  under  the 
capable  direction  and  with  the  good  help 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Knowing  this  background,  we  can  see 
the  publication  as  a  progressive  step  in 
the  field  of  public  relations. 

In  this  manual,  the  union  has  pre- 
sented the  background  material  for  both 
sides  of  the  debate  question.  It  has  also 
published  the  results  of  a  survey  which 
Its  president,  Charles  Luna,  took  on  the 
siibject  of  compulsory  arbitration.  The 
survey  was  niade  Just  after  we  had 
passed  the  law  In  Congress.  The  broth- 
erhood Is  to  be  complimented  for  pub- 
lishing this  survey  and  all  the  phases  of 
opinion  It  contained.  Those  who  favor 
compulsory  arbitration  are  represented 
In  the  brotherhood  publication,  as  well 
as  those  who  oppose  it. 

As  we  all  know,  the  brotherhood  Is 
sharply  opixised  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, even  to  the  point  of  calling  It  a 
threat  to  the  survival  of  organized  labor. 

We  also  know  that  a  high  school  stu- 
dent debating  the  subject  must  explore 
all  sides.  Whatever  his  personal  opin- 
ion may  be,  the  requirements  of  modem 
debate  are  such  that  he  must  Investigate 
all  facets  of  liis  subject. 

Realizing  the  terms  of  reference  In 
which  the  manual  will  be  used,  the 
brotherhood  took  a  most  commendable 
step  and  presented  material  for  research, 
and  material  which  it  hopes  will  stimu- 
late research  on  the  part  of  these  high 
school  students.  I  can  only  praise  this 
action  as  mature  and  statesmanlike. 

The  presentation  of  the  brotherhood 
manual  has  some  very  important  con- 
tributions to  make  in  the  field  of  labor. 
The  book  Is  designed  around  compulsory 
arbitration,  but  to  give  the  proper  back- 
ground and  provide  stimulation  for 
research  a  general  discussion  and  Intro- 
d\x;tk)n  Is  presented  on  conflict  and  con- 
flict resolution  In  the  labor  movement. 
The  book  goes  on  to  discuss  the  histor- 
ical and  legal  beu:kground  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  devotes  a  section  to  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  problems 
and  effects.  A  similar  section  Is  de- 
voted to  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
makes  a  cocnparison  of  the  two. 

Another  section  Is  devoted  to  the 
work-rules  dispute  which  occupied  so 
much  of  our  time  n.  cently.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  an  appendix  which  is  a  chro- 
nology of  the  railroad  work-rules  dispute, 
and  in  itself  Is  a  notable  contributicn  to 
the  literature  of  labor. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  major  union 
•take  so  much  In  the  way  of  effort,  time, 
and  money  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  did  In  presenting  this 
book  for  that  very  purpose  of  encour- 
aging young  minds  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 


Amerigo  Vetpacd 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    WZW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  marks  the  512th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci, the  man  for  whom  North  and 
South  America  w^ere  named.  In  recent 
months  there  have  been  several  theories 
advanced  that  it  was  not  Columbus,  or 
Vespucci  who  discovered  America  but 
another  party — depending  upon  which 
paper  you  have  been  reading.  Even  the 
Russians  have  been  advancing  claims 
that  It  was  one  of  their  men  that  first 
trod  American  soil.  It  will  probably  fol- 
low that  Pravda  In  short  order  will  claim 
that  the  Americans  were  put  where  they 
are  by  the  Riisslans.  It  would  not  be  the 
first  time  they  have  tried  to  play  God. 

Infrequently  do  we  hear  of  Vespucci 
and  then  seldom  correctly.  Some  text- 
books claim  that  America  was  so  named 
because  an  ancient  mapmaker  confused 
Columbus  and  Vespucci.  In  actuality, 
Vespucci  was  a  brilliant  navigator  who 
devised  a  system  of  celestial  navigation 
which  led  him  to  calculations  so  accu- 
rate that  they  even  today  astound  scien- 
tists. It  is  said,  for  Instance,  that  he  was 
able  to  calculate  the  length  of  the  equator 
within  50  miles  of  its  actual  length — an 
amazing  feat  considering  the  knowledge 
available  at  that  time.  His  charting  of 
the  South  American  coast  proved,  to 
those  willing  to  see.  that  Columbus  had 
not  reached  the  Indies  but  had  in  fact 
discovered  a  new  continent.  It  was  this 
fact  which  led  a  mapmaker  in  Torraine 
in  1507  to  call  the  new  continent  Amer- 
ica— the  name  later  being  extended  to 
North  America  as  well. 

Americans  of  Italian  birth  or  descent 
take  great  pride  in  Vespucci — explorer, 
navigator,  and  man  of  letters.  They 
take  pride,  too,  in  the  many  other  Ital- 
ians who  have  contributed  so  much  to 
this  land  of  ours,  as  well  they  should. 
I  think  it  fitting,  too,  Mr.  Speaker  that 
the  countries  that  make  up  the  two  great 
continents  in  this  hemisphere  take  note 
of  Amerigo  Vespucci  and  nse  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  as  a  date  to  be  set 
aside  for  rededication  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  that  binds  all  of  our  countries 
together. 

This  coimtry  owes  a  great  deal  to  its 
22  miUion  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
and  one  need  only  to  look  around  this 
body  to  find  prime  examples  of  how 
Americans  of  Italian  blood  are  fulfilling 
their  role  in  the  affairs  of  the  coimtry. 
Seventy-nine  years  ago  in  1887.  the  first 
American  of  Italian  descent  was  sent  to 
this  body  as  a  Representative  of  the 
people  of  Brooklyn.  Italian  Americans 
in  Brooklyn  pariicularly  can  look  upon 
the  memory  of  Francis  B.  St^ola  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride.  Congressman 
Splnola  was  a  lawyer  in  Brooklyn  who 
held  several  local  and  State  offices  be- 
fore attending  the  fateful  Democratic 


National  Convention  in  Charleston,  B.C., 
in  1860.  Two  years  later  he  was  to  be  a 
brigadier  general  in  the  Union  Army  in 
chEirge  of  four  regiments  which  he  per- 
sonally raised  and  then  led  into  action. 
He  was  twice  wounded  in  combat. 

But  even  while  paying  honor  where 
honor  Is  due,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  single  out  any  class  of  Ameri- 
cans and  say  they  did  the  most  for  the 
country.  It  is  for  the  country  to  say 
rather  that  without  all  of  them — the 
Italians,  Irish.  Spanish,  French.  Ger- 
mans, Poles,  Scandinavians,  Greeks — 
people  from  the  world  over — this  coun- 
try could  not  be  what  it  is  today. 

Fortunately  for  our  country,  this  im- 
migration has  not  stopped.  It  was 
slowed  for  a  long  period  by  unfortunate 
legislation  produced  from  fear.  But  our 
new  Immigration  law  signed  into  being 
by  President  Johnson  on  December  3  at 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York  Har- 
bor— a  long  stone's  throw  from  Ellis 
Island  where  so  many  of  oxir  parents 
and  relatives  had  their  first  contact  with 
America — has  changed  all  that.  Once 
again,  our  country  has  opened  Its  doors 
to  all  people,  without  discrimination.  I 
am  proud  to  have  contributed  to  the 
passing  of  that  law,  as  I  am  equally 
proud  to  be  the  son  of  immigrant  Irish 
parents.  Oiur  coimtry  can  only  prosper 
from  this  new  blood — as  it  always  has  in 
the  past. 


Freedom  Leadership 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   xrNNtSSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Klwanls  International  is  sixinsorlng  a 
"Freedom  Leadership"  program  through- 
out the  Nation.  They  have  chosen  a 
most  appropriate  time  to  undertake  this 
project,  as  the  riots  and  demonstrations 
of  the  past  year  Indicate. 

This  project  will  benefit  every  citizen 
by  giving  them  a  chance  to  stop  and 
contemplate  the  true  meaning  of  free- 
dom as  It  exists  for  each  individual  In 
our  country. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
the  March  6,  1966,  editorial  of  the  John- 
son City  Press-Chronicle,  Johnson  City, 
Term.,  which  congratulates  the  Klwanls 
for  taking  this  action,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  my  own  commendations  and  to 
wish  the  venture  every  success. 

FKEESOU   LEAUIKSEap 

Is  the  Bill  at  Rights  as  familiar  as  it  ought 
to  be  to  Americans? 

Does  the  pubUc  understaiul  that  ours  Is  a 
nation  of  laws,  and  is  there  due  respect  for 
these  laws? 

Are  our  young  people  developing  an  ap- 
preclaiUon  lor  the  national  heritage? 

These  are  •onw  ot  the  questions  to  which 
memben  of  Eawanls  clubs  throxighout  the 
NfcUoa  are  addressUtg  themselves.  They  are 
uniting  behind  a  "Preedom  Leadership"  pro- 
gram sponsored   by   Klwanls   International. 


It  is  an  effort  to  dramatize  individual  free- 
dom as  gviaranteed  by  the  OonatltutloD. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  find  an  organlzatloo 
like  Klwanls  imdeataklng  a  program  of  such 
Boope.  We  hope  there  wUl  be  widespread 
support  both  Infilde  and  outside  the  club 
ranlis.  With  freedom  threatened  on  aU  sides, 
all  Americans  need  to  examine  their  coun- 
try's history  and  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
principles  and  docimients  which  brought  It 
Into  being  and  made  it  great. 
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Containing  Communism  Asian  Style 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  through  its  history,  America's  word 
has  been  its  bond. 

It  has  been  a  bond  that  we  have  hon- 
ored over  and  over  again  when  the  free- 
dom of  men  has  been  threatened. 

Business  Week  magazine.  In  a  recent 
editorial,  called  attention  to  that  fact. 

It  notes  most  vividly  that  this  coimtry 
long  ago  chose  to  make  a  stand  against  a 
war  of  national  liberation  in  Vietnam 
Th#  magazine  stated: 

If  we  now  withdraw — or  abandon  most  of 
the  coimtry  to  the  Vletcong  by  retiring  to 
enclaves — we  would  cast  doubt  on  the  flim- 
ness  of  our  defense  commitments  around  the 
world,  most  of  them  directed  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 


This  Is  not  to  say  tha*  we  mu«t  Intervene 
In  any  and  all  uj^eavals  led  or  supported 
by  C!oramunlsts  around  the  world.  But  we 
have  chosen  to  make  a  stand  against  a  war 
of  national  liberation  In  Vietnam.  If  we 
now  withdrew— or  abandoned  most  at  the 
country  to  the  Vletcong  by  retiring  to  en- 
claves—we would  oast  doubt  on  the  firmness 
of  our  defense  commitments  around  the 
world,  most  of  them  directed  against  Com- 
munist ag^gression. 

HOLDING    CHINA   IN    LINE 

The  war  in  Vleitnam  Is  also  part  of  a  long- 
term  effort  to  contain  the  expansion  of  Com- 
munist China,  dating  back  to  the  Korean 
war.  Pelplng  is  supporting  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  Vletoong  guerrillas  as  part  of  Its 
announced  campaign  to  foment  wars  of 
liberation  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America.  If  it  succeeds  in  Vietnam, 
govermnents  In  southeast  Asia  that  face  the 
threat  of  slmUar  wars  would  fee*  that  they 
have  lltUe  alternative  but  to  come  to  terms 
with  Communist  China. 

Containment  of  Chinese  aggression  is  the 
only  possible  basis  for  establishing  petwie  and 
stablUty  \n  Asia.  As  long  as  Pelplng  is  able 
to  continue  expanding  its  power  and  in- 
fluence by  aggression,  It  wlU  have  no  reesmi 
for  seeking  a  peaceful  aooommod«.tio(n  with 
Its  nelghbOTS.  The  same  was  true  In  Europe, 
where  the  United  States  successfully  fol- 
lowed a  policy  of  contalnmeut  In  dealing 
wltli  the  Soviet  Union.  The  peace  in  Eu- 
rope today,  and  whatever  prospects  there  are 
for  a  detente  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviets,  are  the  fruits  of  that  effort. 

To  be  sure,  Asia  la  not  Europe.  In  Viet- 
nam, we  must  help  to  build  a  viable  govern- 
ment and  society  at  the  same  time  that  we 
help  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war.  But  our  basic 
goal  of  containing  Communist  expansion  is 
the  same. 


Messace  Huled 


Furthermore,  it  believes— and  outlines 
why  it  believes — that  we  can  halt  Com- 
munist expansion  tn  Vietnam  if  we  do  not 
abandon  the  fight. 

The  Business  Week  editorial  makes  a 
number  of  very  logical  points,  and  I 
would  like  for  my  coUeagues  to  have  the 
benefit  of  them.  I  therefore  hiclude  the 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

CONTAININO    OOlUnmiSM    ASLAN   StTLK 

Gradually  the  sltiiatlon  tn  Vietnam  looks 
more  hopeful  for  the  United  States.  But  no 
early  end  of  the  war  is  in  sight,  and  critics  of 
our  commitment  are  asking  evermore  loudly 
why  we  are  fighting— and  whether  it  Is  wtirth 
the  sacrifices. 

The  United  States  is  In  Vietnam  for  two 
basic  and  related  reasons:  flrrt.  to  thwart  a 
Communist  war  of  natlonai  liberation,  and 
thus  to  discourage  similar  attempts  at  Com- 
munist takeover  in  other  oountrles,  and  sec- 
ond, to  contain  the  expansion  of  Oommiuiist 
Ctolnas  power  and  Influence. 

Vietnam  Is  a  major  test  of  the  tecJuUqus 
of  guerrilla  fighting  and  poUtloal  organlaa- 
tlon  In  rural  areas  that  was  perfected  by 
Mao  Tse-tung  In  China.  It  Is  clear  that  suc- 
oe«  In  Vietnam  would  encourage  similar 
guerriua  wars  elsewhere.  Just  as  the  Cuban 
revoluUon  stirred  a  series  of  revDluUonary 
attempts  and  widespread  poUtloal  unrest  In 
Ijatln  America. 

^  It  Is  not  necessary  to  subscribe  to  the 
domino  theory"— the  notion  that  the  fall  of 
Vietnam  would  be  foUowed  by  Communist 
takeovers  in  quick  succession  in  other  south- 
east Asian  oountries— to  understand  that 
the  United  States  }mu  a  vltaj  interest  In 
halting  wars  ot  ttUs  kind.  Though  the 
United  States  Is  not  direcUy  threatened  in 
Vietnam,  it  Is  obvious  that  VS.  security  Is 
dUnlnlshed  by  any  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 


THK     WAB     HAS     ITS     LIMITS 

There  are  risks  In  this  policy,  of  course.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
is  an  open-ended  war,  with  no  visible  limits 
to  Its  scale  or  duration.  Actually,  Umlta- 
tlons  are  Imposed  on  the  Vietnamese  war  by 
the  nattuv  of  the  fighting  and  the  terrain. 
The  ablUty  of  the  North  Vietnamese  to  aid 
the  Vletcong  guerriUas  is  Umlted  by  their 
capacity  to  Infiltrate  men  and  move  supplies 
over  long,  rugged  trails. 

Hanoi  could  expand  the  war  by  laimchlng 
a  conventional  attack  on  South  Vietnam 
with  Its  army  of  250.000  men.  But  ItMs  un- 
likely to  take  this  course,  since  overt  aggres- 
sion of  this  kind  would  expose  lu  cities  and 
industries  to  retaliatory  bombing. 

Even  more  remote  Is  the  risk  of  open.  Chi- 
nese IntervenUon.  As  the  Korean  war  dem- 
onsrtated.  the  Chinese  might  Intervene  if 
the  United  States  threatened  to  destroy  the 
North  Vietnamese  regime.  President  John- 
son has  repeatedly  ruled  out  any  such  In- 
tenuon.  Despite  Pelplng's  violent  language 
there  is  no  sign  that  Chin*  wUl  attack  as 
long  as  the  fighting  is  confined  to  the  south. 
They  would  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  in- 
tervening. And  It  la  doubtful  that  they 
could  count  on  Soviet  support. 

Thus  the  Vietnamese  conflict  U  not  the 
kind  of  land  war  in  Asia  that  U.S.  mlUtary 
men  have  long  warned  against.  We  are  not 
fighting  hordes  of  Asian  troops.  The  masses 
of  troops,  In  fact,  are  on  our  side:  some 
675.000  S<juth  Vietnamese.  200,000  Americans. 
20.000  South  Koreans,  and  more  coming 
against  a  Communist  strength  of  about 
90,000  regular  troops  and  110.000  guerrUlas. 
At  some  point,  Hanoi  and  the  Vletccmg  will 
have  to  recognize  that  they  cannot  win.  It 
la  Impossible  to  predict  whether  they  wlU 
then  decide  to  negoOate,  or  whether  they  will 
continue  to  fight  on  a  diminishing  scale,  per- 
haps for  years.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
beUeve  that  we  can  halt  CommuiUst  expan- 
sion in  Vietnam  U  we  do  not  abandon  tbs 
fight. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or   N«W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  196€ 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arU- 
cle  in  the  New  York  Times  of  March  3  in- 
dicates that  President  Johnson's  pro- 
posals on  transportation  might  solve  one 
of  the  American  merchant  marine's  basic 
problems — its  inability  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  foreign  shipping. 

The  article  by  Werner  Bamberger 
states: 

Maritime  Industry  soxirces  envisioned  Im- 
mediate and  mxich  more  rapid  progress  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  directive  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  three-part 
study  of  advanced  vessel  OMicepta. 

The  informative  article  is  of  Impor- 
tance, and  with  this  in  mind  I  am  offer- 
ing It  for  publication  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record: 

Johnson  Mkssacx  Plkasks  Ship  Mkn 
(By  Wfcmer  Bamberger) 

President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
yesterday  on  transportation  appears  to  prom- 
ise a  concerted  application  of  modern  tech- 
nology to  one  of  the  American  merchant 
marine's  basic  problems — Its  InabUlty.  be- 
cause of  higher  operating  costs,  to  compete 
effectively  with  foreign  shipping. 

Maritime  Industry  sources  envisioned  Im- 
mediate and  much  more  rapid  progress  as  a 
result  of  the  President's  dlrecUve  to  the  Sec- 
tary of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  three-part 
study  of  advanced  vessel  concepts. 

The  study  wlU  Include: 

Research,  development,  and  planning  of 
high-speed,  large-capacity  ships,  devoted 
primarily  to  transporting  preloaded  con- 
tainers. 

Research  on  an  ocean-going  air-cushion 
vessel  capable  of  skimming  over  the  water  at 
speeds  of  more  than  100  knots. 

Continued  exploration  of  the  i4q)llcatlon 
of  nuclear  propulsion  to  merchant  ships. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  President 
Johnson  said.  wiU  be  JoUied  In  this  study 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  President* 
scientific  advuer.  and  ths  Atomic  Energr 
CcwTi  mission. 

PENTACON  PKOGRAM  C1TH> 

Their  work.  In  part,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  is 
to  l)e  guided  by  the  example  set  recently 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  In  its  fast  de- 
ployment logisUcs  ship  program.  Mr.  John- 
son noted  that  "this  concept  Introduces  to 
the  maritime  Arid  th*  same  systems  ap- 
proach that  has  proved  so  successful  in  other 
defense  and  aerospace  programs." 

The  fast  deployment  logistics  ship  pro- 
gram calls  for  an  initial  procurement  of  16 
vessels.  They  would  essentlaUy  be  cargo 
ships  with  faculties  for  the  handling  of  roU- 
on  and  rcrtloff  cargo  and  cargo  In  contalnera 
Another  feature  of  the'  vessels,  of  which  as 
many  as  40  may  be  ordered,  is  a  helicopter 
landing  platform.  The  helicopters  could  be 
used  to  load  or  unload  cargo  containers. 

Industry  observers  noted  that  the  three 
areas  of  study  outUned  by  President  j£*n- 
son  were  not  virgin  territory.  They  said 
considerable  work  In  these  areas  had  already 
been  done  by  private  Industry  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government 

BEPLACnCKNT  moCKAMS 

They  noted  that  the  building  of  fast,  large 
container-carrying  ships,  either  convention- 
ally  powered    or    nuclear-powered,    figured 
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prominently  In  the  fleet  replacement  pro- 
grams of  some  subsidized  American  steam- 
ship lines. 

They  also  recalled  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration several  years  ago  bad  under- 
taken a  feaslbUlty  study  of  an  ocean-going 
cargo-carrying  svirface  effects  ship — a  vessel 
thAt  rides  on  an  air  cushion.  That  study 
showed  that  such  a  craft  showed  sufficient 
pronUse  to  warrant  further  research. 

Only  one  sentence  In  the  merchant  marine 
portion  of  the  President's  transportation 
message  appeared  to  mystify  the  Industry, 
the  statement  that  "after  years  of  UJ3.  lead- 
ership, maritime  technology  In  other  coxin- 
trles  baa  caught  up  with  and.  In  some  In- 
stances, surpassed  our  own." 
max  or  csrws 

The  general  feeling  of  the  maritime  in- 
dustry was  that  American  shipping  tech- 
nology compared  most  favorably  with  that  of 
other  nations.  But  one  source  suggested 
that  perhaps  in  one  practical  application  of 
ship  automation — reduction  in  crew  sizes — 
more  rapid  progress  had  been  made  abroad. 

This  Interpretation  was  based  In  part  on 
another  shipping  reference  in  the  President's 
menage: 

"It  la  not  good  enough  when  public  and 
private  Investors  pour  tlS  million  into  a 
large,  high-speed  ship — only  to  watch  It  re- 
main Idle  In  port  for  days  before  It  Is  loaded.' 

This,  in  the  view  of  the  maritime  Industry, 
was  a  reference  to  the  new  and  highly  auto- 
mated 113  million  cargo  ship  Elizabeth 
hykea.  The  vessel  has  been  Idle  since  Janu- 
ary 23  at  New  Orleans  In  a  dispute  between 
her  owners,  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.,  Inc., 
and  the  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Aasocia- 
Uon. 

The  CMnpany  contends  the  vessel  can  be 
operated  with  five  engineer  officers.  The 
union  is  Insisting  on  six. 

President  Johnson  also  declared  that  he 
would  submit  legislation  to  improve  meas- 
ures and  gxiarantees  of  financial  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  o<  owners  and  operators 
of  paaaenger-carrylng  vessels  sailing  from 
U.S.  ports. 


Rliodetiaa  Pre**  Fights  for  Freedom 


white  ant.  Another  has  been  added.  It  Is 
truth. 

Smith's  government  did  not  waste  much 
time  In  moving  censors  Into  newspaper  of- 
fices and  the  cruel,  regressive  word,  "cen- 
sored", kiUed  story  after  story. 

A  press  created  In  the  tradition  of  freedom 
did  not  surrender  easily.  If  at  all.  Its  first 
reprisal  was  to  leave  white  the  space  which 
would  have  been  filled  by  the  censored  story 
so  all  the  readers  would  know  they  were  read- 
ing a  captive  press,  albeit  a  press  which  was 
fighting  back. 

Now  the  Rhodeslan  Government  has  or- 
dered that  the  white  spaces  be  filled  in  by 
the  newspaper  Itself.  It  was  goaded  to  this 
action  In  no  small  part  by  the  weekly  mag- 
azine, the  Central  African  Examiner.  This 
periodical  in  the  spirit  of  satire  and  scorn 
offered  prizes  to  Its  readers  to  fill  the  empty 
columns. 

John  Parker,  news  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Mail  in  Rhodesia,  has  been  In  and  out  of 
prison  for  his  steadfast  refusal  to  divulge 
sources  of  a  story  the  Government  disliked. 
The  Rhodeslan  Guild  of  Journalists  has 
maintained  a  continuing  struggle  for  Its  lost 
liberties  In  the  tradition  of  their  nation's 
mllttantly  free  press. 

It  all  sounds  like  the  most  primitive  of 
setbacks  In  man's  march  to  freedom.  The 
Smith  government  seeks  to  Justify  its  poUcy 
on  the  ground  some  articles  would  incite 
bloodshed  since  they  would  not  b«  fully 
comprehended  by  the  colored  people. 

The  Rhodeslan  blacks  understand  only  too 
well  what  Is  happening  and  censorship  only 
confirms  this  understanding.  What  Is  Im- 
portant for  the  world  to  comprehend  la  that 
no  nation  and  no  society  can  break  with 
democracy  without  opening  the  doors  to  all 
the  ugly  elements  of  dictatorship. 


VFW  Award  for  Ontttanding  Public 
Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAuroBHiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MOeS.  Mr,  Speaker,  with  the  rise 
of  dlctatorshtpe.  large  and  small,  in  our 
troubled  world  It  has  been  axiomatic  that 
the  free  press  Is  among  the  ILrst  Institu- 
tions to  come  under  stem  goveirunent 
e(»itrol.  We  are  today  witnessing  this 
familiar  drama  in  Rhodesia  where  a  mlll- 
tantly  free  press  Is  making  a  valiant 
fight  for  its  very  existence.  An  excellent 
editorial  In  the  February  26,  1966,  Sacra- 
mento (Calif.)  Bee  describes  some  of  the 
battle.  The  editorial  follows: 
Rhodesia  Makxs  Ioka  Into  a  Savacx  Animal 

Rhodesia  under  the  insurrectionist  white 
government  of  Ian  Smith  Is  blazing  proof 
that  inequality  leads  swiftly  to  the  whole 
app«u-atus  of  totalitarianism  abuses.  ^^-^ 

The  Smith  government  has  xindertaken  to 
Impose  the  wishes  of  about  350.000  whites  on 
some  3  million  disfranchised  blacks.  Oould 
press  censorship  follow  far  behind?  It  could 
not,  becauM  the  freedom  ot  the  preos  In- 
variably la  one  of  the  first  casualties  of  tin- 
democratic  government. 

Rbodeala  haa  many  savage  beasts  and  In- 
sects,  most   notably  the   leopard,   Uon,   and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
•     Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
dinner  on  March  8,  the  Honorable  Ever- 
ett McKiNLEY  DiRKSEN,  minority  leader 
of  the  XJS.  Senate,  received  the  VFW 
Award  for  Outstanding  Public  Service. 
As  is  usual  his  address  in  accepting  this 
award  was  In  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  American  statesmanship. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  his  address : 
RxMAaKS  or  Hon.  Evxarri  McKinuct  Dixk- 

SCN,    Minoritt    Lxaoeb,    U.S.    Senatx,   Ac- 

CCPTINO  THI  VFW   AWAltO  rOE  OtJTSTANDINO 

PuBuc  Service 

I  am  honored  to  be  your  guest.  I  am  dou- 
bly honored  with  your  award  for  outstanding 
public  service.  I  can  only  hope  that  In  mod- 
est measiires,  I  merit  this  expression  of  es- 
teem and  confidence  on  the  part  of  a  great, 
farflung,  patriotic  organization. 

The  character  and  activities  of  the  VPW 
give  this  award  special  significance  and 
meaning  to  me.  I  am  a  member  of  the  VFW 
post. in  my  native  city  In  Illinois.  But  over 
a  third  of  a  century  of  service  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  there  haa  been  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  work  of  your  organization. 
Tear  by  year,  I  become  Increasingly  Im- 
pressed with  your  unselfish  and  patriotic 
service  to  the  Nation. 


FldeUty  to  him  who  has  born  the  battle 
and  to  his  widow  and  orphan  has  been  your 
foremost  concern.  Always,  you  have  valiant- 
ly championed  the  cause  of  those  who  served 
and  sacrificed — so  many  of  whom  will  all 
their  days  carry  the  Ineffaceable  marks  of 
conflict. 

Year  In  and  year  out,  you  have  counseled 
that  this  Nation  remain  strong  for  onl\; 
strength  compels  respect  and  generates  pres- 
tige. 

With  rare  diligence,  you  have  been  In  the 
forefront  in  supporting  policies  designed  to 
resist  and  stay  the  forces  of  godless  com- 
munism. 

Old  fashioned  and  amusing  as  It  may  seem 
to  the  cynics  and  scoffers  of  our  time,  you 
have  steadfastly  asserted  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
freedoms  established  by  the  Constitution, 
knowing  that  therein  lies  the  last  best  hope 
for  preserving  those  Ideals  and  principles 

Reverently  have  you  taken  to  heart  the 
kinship  of  the  uniform  and  the  sanctity  of 
tlxat  fellowship,  with  thoee  who  wore  It.  with 
those  who  wear  It  now.  and  those  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  wear  It  In  some  future 
day. 

Who  then,  great  human  segment  of  Amer- 
ica that  you  are,  more  richly  merits  the  right 
to  a  strong  voice  In  finding  solutions  for  the 
baffllnt  problems  which  beset  our  land  and 
especially  those  which  affect  our  national 
security?  Who  can  bring  to  these  problems 
a  greater  competence  and  understanding 
than  you  who  have  served  your  country 
abroad  and  have  been  ever  mindful  of  the 
Nation's  future  In  a  world  that  Is  aglow  with 
fever  and  turbulence? 

These  are  troubled  times.  These  arc  days 
for  prayerful  concern  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  representative  government.  These 
are  days  when  superficial  thinking,  polite 
nonsense,  misguided  views,  and  unfounded 
hopes  can  divert  us  from  the  business  at 
hand. 

That  business  Is  grim  and  undramatlc 
When  It  was  proposed  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt be  permitted  to  lead  a  division  In  World 
War  I,  It  was  President  Wilson  who  vetoed 
the  Idea  with  this  laconic  observation.  He 
said,  "The  business  in  hand  Is  undramatic." 
And  so  It  was.     And  so  It  Is  today. 

Men  write  and  speak  so  glibly  of  hawks 
and  doves  In  assessing  the  present  scene. 
How  quaint  in  a  world  beset  with  ugly  fevers 
and  terrors  In  which  young  Americans,  who 
In  tlie  language  of  Colonel  McRae  In  the 
conflict  In  which  I  served,  "lived,  felt  dawn, 
saw  .-lunset  flow."  and  now  stand  on  freedoms 
frontier  In  far-off  Jungles  should  speak  of 
doves?  How  odd.  that  men  should  so  glibly 
write  and  speak  of  these  as  hawks  because 
they  seek  to  assert  our  prestige,  carry  out 
our  solemn  pledges,  fulfill  our  treaty  respon- 
sibilities, and  give  heed  to  the  Macedonian 
cry  of  a  weak  and  defenseless  people. 

But  where  is  the  American  eagle  in  this 
strange  lore  of  doves  and  hawks — that  ma- 
jestic bird  who  so  truly  symbolizes  our  hopes, 
our  will,  our  strength,  our  purpose,  and  who 
knows  the  grandeur  of  freedom. 

Consider  for  a  moment  Just  why  young 
Americans  fight  and  die  In  the  tropic  heat, 
the  malaria-laden  Jungles  and  the  monsoon 
mud,  thousands  of  miles  from  home. 

They  serve  to  keep  our  word  and  redeem 
our  pledges.  They  serve  to  give  meaning  to 
our  treaty  obligations.  They  serve  freedom 
In  a  shrunken  world,  knowing  that  freedom 
Is  an  Indivisible  boon  to  mankind.  They 
serve  to  stay  the  ugly  force  of  aggression. 

Foggy  and  inconclusive  thinking  can  al- 
ways generate  strange,  unsound,  and  dis- 
astrous courses  of  action  for  the  Nation  to 
follow. 

They  speak  of  withdrawal  and  of  retreat 
They  h«t  sound  the  uncertain  trumpet  which 
leads  to  disaster. 

They  speak  of  the  wrong  war  In  the  wrong 
place.    I  know  of  no  better  evidence  that  we 
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neither  Initiated  the  struggle  nor  selected 
the  place.  They  speak  of  having  picked  the 
wrong  battlefield.  Perhaps  the  enemy  inad- 
vertently fcvgot  to  consult  us  on  that  point 
before  aggresalon  began  and  the  assault  on 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  Vietnam 
got  underway. 

Where  freedom  Is  Involved,  the  Issue  wlU 
not  be  solved  by  withdrawal.  Where  aggres- 
sion U  Involved,  It  wUl  not  be  solved  by  re- 
treat. Where  an  Implacable  foe  is  Involved, 
any  confession  of  weakness  or  show  of  dis- 
unity win  command  no  respect  at  the  con- 
ference table.  No  one  knows  better  than  the 
veterans  of  our  foreign  wars  that  victory  and 
survival  depend  not  on  running  but  on 
winning. 

If  the  history  of  warfare  teaches  anything. 
It  is  that  the  decisive  battles  which  have  af- 
fected the  very  course  of  history  were  not 
fought  on  some  carefully  selected  battlefield 
agreed  on  In  advance  by  the  adversaries  as 
being  mutually  advantageous. 

On  a  small  plain  In  ancient  Greece,  brave 
and  badly  outnumbered  men  fought  and  died 
to  help  save  what  is  known  as  Western  clv- 
lUzaUon.  That  was  the  Battle  of  Marathon. 
The  hope  of  the  Founding  Fathers  In  their 
struggle  for  Independence  and  In  fact  their 
very  personal  destiny  rested  on  a  small  but 
savage  frontier  at  a  place  called  Saratoga. 

The  decline  of  the  powerful  Spanish  em- 
pire and  the  rise  of  this  Nation  as  a  world 
power  was  signaled  by  the  naval  batUe  at 
Manila  Bay. 

In  World  War  n,  the  open  door  to  Japanese 
expansion  waa  slammed  shut  with  a  re- 
sounding bang  at  a  Uttle  place  scarcely 
known  but  now  long  and  everlastingly  re- 
membered.   That  was  at  Guadalcanal. 

Inchon  In  Korea  was  but  a  spot  on  the  map 
and  virtually  unknown  to  any  of  our  people. 
But  It  was  there  that  General  MacArthur 
smashed  the  Communist  Invasion  of  South 
Korea  with  one  of  the  truly  bold  and  brilliant 
amphibious  operations  ifl  all  history. 

Many  other  Ultistratlons  could  be  offered 
to  prove  the  point.  And  the  point  Is  simply 
this.  Men  and  nations  must  expect  a  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny  at  unexpected  places 
and  at  unexpected  moments. 

Today,  the  scene  Is  South  Vietnam,  ft  It 
were  not  there.  It  would  be  in  some  other 
place.  But  wherever  It  might  be  In  the  in- 
tense and  unremitting  struggle  for  freedom, 
there  would  be  some  to  say  In  loud  and  em- 
phatic tones:  ^'It's  the  wrong  place  and  the 
wrong  time." 

There  is,  of  course,  a  way  to  make  It  the 
wrong  place  and  the  wrong  time  and  that  Is 
for  us  to  lose  heart  and  a  sense  of  mission,  to 
follow  the  counsels  of  despair,  and  above  all 
else  to  do  the  wrong  thing. 

And  speaking  of  wrong  things,  could  there 
be  anything  more  wrong  than  inviting  into  a 
coalition  government  the  very  same  savage 
terrorists  who  our  young  men  are  fighting  and 
dying  to  keep  out? 

I,  for  one,  beUeve  that  we  are  in  a  strate- 
gically soimd  position  In  Vietnam.  True,  It 
is  far  from  home  and  the  logistic  problem 
becomes  something  of  a  burden. 
Basically,  it  Is  a  peninsular  war.  That 
,  makes  It  a  maritime  war.  In  World  War  n 
and  again  In  Korea,  we  demonstrated  beyond 
all  doubt  how  our  superiority  of  sea  gave  us 
strategic  advantages  which  were  envied  by 
the  enemy.  We  have  the  equipment,  the 
material,  and  we  know  how  to  use  It.  We 
can  fight  this  kind  of  a  war  and  we  can  win. 
What's  niore.  It  la  far  bettw  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  fronUers  of  freedom  than  In 
the  citadel  of  freedom  Itself. 

Tonight,  as  we  the  old  soldiers  of  another 
generaUon  salute  the  young  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam who  carry  on  for  us  In  the  causa  of 
freedoTO.  peace,  and  self-determination,  let 
ns  not  forget  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
them  untU  the  job  Is  done  and  the  lame 
honorably  disposed.  Simply  stated,  that 
means  that  we  must  avoid  placing  any  un- 
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necessary  burdens  or  handicaps  upon  them. 
If  the  classical  concept  of  winning  a  vic- 
tory by  force  of  arms  Is  sUU  vaUd;  namely, 
to  break  the  will  and  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy.  It  must  be  achieved  not  merely  by 
superior  firepower  and  adequate  manpower 
but  also  by  interdicting  the  enemy  source 
of  supply  of  food,  weapons,  equipment  and 
all  other  items  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  conflict. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  unending  proces- 
sion of  vessels,  flying  the  flag  of  free  world 
nations  and  Communist  countries  alike,  who 
ply  their  trade  In  and  out  of  the  ports  of 
North  Vietnam. 

A  single  cargo  Is  one  too  many  when  we 
are  engaged  In  a  bloody  and  costly  struggle 
with  a  relentless  enemy.  If  that  needs  am- 
plification, I  need  only  point  out  that  our 
problem  Is  not  merely  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  a  small  country  but  the  life 
and  death  of  our  own  troops  as  well.  Any 
exception  to  shutting  off  enemy  supplies  If 
It  can  be  achieved  is  a  clear  departure  from 
.  every  concept  of  winning  a  victory. 

For  this  we  have  fresh  precedent.  When 
the  Cuban  situation  became  critical,  we  im- 
posed a  "Kennedy-type  quarantine"  and 
readied  otir  massive  sea  and  air  power.  -la 
there  any  valid  reason  why  a  similar  tactic 
cannot  now  be  employed  to  bring  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table? 

A  few  weeks  ago.  I  traveled  the  wards  of 
the  UJS.  naval  hospital  at  Oreat  Lakes,  HI, 
and  sat  with  the  young  soldiers  so  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam  for  medical  atten- 
tion. It  was  an  unforgettable  experience.  I 
could  only  hope  that  their  sense  of  mission, 
their  dedication  to  a  cause,  and  their  deter- 
mlnaUon  might  be  matched  by  an  over- 
whelming devotion  on  the  home  front.  I  am 
certain  that  you.  the  bid  soldiers  of  another 
generation  who  served  abroad,  share  that 
spirit  and  conviction.  There  came  back  to 
me  an  old  couplet  from  long  ago  as  these 
young  soldiers  at  Great  Lakes,  woimded  In 
body  but  not  In  spirit,  spoke  of  freedom's 
cause. 

"No  man  escapes  when  freedom  fails 
ITie  beet  men  rot  In  filthy  Jails. 
And  those  who  cry,  'Appease I  Appease!' 
Are  hanged  by  those  they  tried  to  please." 


Bicentennial  of  the  American  RevoIntioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  glad 
to  note  the  recognition  President  John- 
son has  given,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
of  the  current  200th  anniversary  of  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Commission  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  commemorate  the  great  events 
of  the  formative  period  of  our  Nation  Is 
along  the  lines  of  resoHitions  I  have  had 
pending  in  this  Congress  and  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  I  am  happy  to  support 
tills  effort  to  direct  public  attention  to 
the  genesis  of  our  national  heritage. 

Historlana  generally  agree  that  the 
period  of  the  American  Revolution  began 
many  years  before  the  firing  at  Concord 
Bridge  and  the  adoption  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  passed  last  year 
with  little  notice,  the  20ath  anniversaries 


of  two  major  events  in  the  movement  of 
American  independence — the  adoption 
of  the  Virginia  Resolves  and  the  meeting 
of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York. 
I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  pag- 
eants and  parades  as  I  am  In  an  Intensi- 
fied effort  to  acquaint  our  oncoming  gen- 
erations of  young  people  with  the  sacri- 
fices which  were  made  by  their  ancestors 
to  acquire  and  Insure  the  tradition  of 
freedom  which,  too  often.  Is  taken  for 
granted  today. 

It  Is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
young  people  on  other  nations  are  bet- 
ter versed  in  our  history  of  Individual 
liberty  than  are  our  own  students. 

I  hope  legislation  embracing  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  will  have  full  and  free 
committee  consideration  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  means  of  ccmimemorating 
the  bicentennial  of  our  Nation,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  basic  concepts 
for  which  Virginia  leaders,  and  their 
counterparts  throughout  the  Colonies, 
risked  their  lives  and  fortunes,  200  years 
ago.  In  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  endeavors  of  freemen. 


Pine  Ridge  Job  Corp*  Conservation  Camp 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  Tuytatk 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  March  10.  196€ 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pine 
Ridge  Job  Corps  Conservation  Camp 
near  Chadron,  Nebr.,  Is  enjoying  a  great 
record  of  progress. 

I  would  commend  to  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Omaha 
Worid-Herald  on  FelH'uary  20.  It  tella 
of  this  progress  and  the  brains,  muscle, 
and  pride  which  today  thrive  at  t^ls 
camp.  As  is  true  in  so  many  of  the  Job 
Corps  training  csimps,  the  young  men 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  Job  Corps  Conserva- 
tion Camp  are  learning  that  Indeed 
someone  really  cares  what  happens  to 
them.  This  feeling  of  belonging  and  be- 
ing appreciated  are  great  fringe  benefits 
from  the  war  on  poverty.  Factors  such 
as  this  I  believe  will  surely  tip  the  scales 
in  favOT  of  success  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
I  commend  this  article  to  my  colleageus. 

BKAms,    MtrscLk,   an   Pams   Th«iv«   at 
Cradboit  Cakp 
(By  TcHn  AHan) 

Chadxom,  Nhbs.— In  the  subzero  gray  pre- 
dawn, an  hour  before  reveille,  shadowy  fig- 
ures oould  be  seen  flitting  from  the  dark 
dormitories  and  bounding  over  the  snow- 
banks to  a  maintenance  shop  down  the  hlU. 

I^>og  before  the  first  lights  began  to  gleam 
on  the  hill  the  sounds  from  the  shop  echoed 
through  the  pines: 

"Tut,  tuh,  three,  foah.  Column,  left 
Ootne  on  boy,  get  in  step." 

An  Army  camp?  What  OI  ever  got  up 
before  reveUle  to  practice  close  order  drlU? 

But  some  20  boys  do  here  at  the  Pine 
Ridge  Job  Corps  Conservation  Camp  operated 
1^  tlie  U.a.  Forest  Service  In  the  Pine  Ridge 
distrtct  of  tb»  Hebraska  National  Forest. 
The  camp  is  2  mUes  eouth  of  Chadron  8Ut« 
Park. 
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ON  TBEn  OWN 


"The  boys  are  doing  this  strictly  on  their 
own."  Supt.  Walter  J.  PUlmore  said.  "Ttila 
Is  the  only  time  they  have  In  the  schedule.** 

"Tee,  I  waa  surprised  unUl  I  talked  to 
them.  These  are  young  men  who  couldnt 
pass  the  literacy  tests  to  get  into  the  armed 
services.  They  are  getting  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematics  in  our  classrooms  and  all 
hope  to  pass  the  teste  to  get  Into  service. 
They  decided  to  practice  close  ocder  drill  to 
get  rettfly.  A  Navy  recruiter  Is  scheduled 
here  this  week  to  look  some  oX  them  over." 

Superintendent  Fillmore,  a  genial  Minne- 
sota native,  former  South  Dakota  State  for- 
ester, and  longtime  Forest  Service  employee, 
as  well  as  a  World  War  n  Navy  officer  on  a 
combat-scarred  South  Pacific  destroyer, 
added: 

"1  could  Oiardly  believe  It  either  when  I 
found  out  what  these  kids  were  doing  on 
their  own  at  that  time  of  the  morning. 

•They  are  real  pcoud  of  It.  They  have 
a  special  table  In  the  messhall.  They  wont 
let  anybody  sit  there  unless  he's  one  ol 
them." 

KICHTT-TWO   TOUTHS 

This  was  but  one  of  the  surprises  during 
a  visit  to  this  hUltop  camp  among  the  pines. 
It  Is  one  of  two  Job  Corpe  camps  in  Ne- 
braska. The  other  la  run  by  the  Bxireau  ot 
RedamAtlon  at  the  old  bomber  base  8  miles 
northwest  of  McCook. 

But  there  were  other  revelations  here 
where  currently  83  youths  from  30  States  are 
working  as  weU  as  studying  for  what  some 
say  Is  their  last  chance  to  make  something 
of  their  lives. 

The  classroom  work  Is  shared  with  oo-the- 
Job  training  In  such  crafts  as  welding,  wood- 
working, auto  mechanics,  heavy  equipment 
operation  and  real  muacle-and-sweat  work 
In  the  surrounding  forests. 

Despite  foot-deep  snow  and  bitter  cold, 
crews  la»t  week  were  clearing  trees  prepar- 
atory to  turning  the  Spotted  Tall  area  Into 
a  spectacular  tourist  camp  site,  4  miles  south 
of  town. 

A  welding  class  is  turning  out  fireplace 
grllla  and  a  carpentry  class  Is  preparing  slgits 
and  picnic  tables. 

"As  soon  as  the  weather  breaks  we  are 
■tartlZLg  foreet  flreflghtlng  training  and  well 
be  sending  crews  down  to  Halaey  to  help  In 
replanting  the  ar«a  damaged  from  last  year's 
Are,"  Superintendent  FUlmore  said. 
■BFmrr  ok  corps 

There  Is  an  aaprlt  de  oorpe  here — especlaUy 
■■nrvftng  the  n^embers  who  have  been  here 
■Inoe  the  camp  opened  December  8. 

Degree  ot  enthualaam  Is  In  direct  propor- 
tk>n  to  their  length  of  stay. 

A  newcomer  from  Oklahoma,  still  wUh  a 
bewildered  look  on  bla  face  and  covering 
tt  op  with  a  defiant  attitude,  snapped: 

*a  alnt  never  gonna  be  any  good  for  noth- 
ing. All  I'm  good  at  la  failures  and  getting 
In  aoddents." 

But  he's  sticking  It  out  and  trying. 

So  far  there  have  been  13  dropouts. 
Trainees  may  resign  at  any  time.  There  has 
been  but  one  Incident.  Two  arrivals  balked 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  isolated  camp  and 
wanted  to  go  home.  Counselor  talks  and  biill 
■esstons  with  tha  older  b*y8  were  In  vain. 
WhMi  they  discovered  It  would  take  a  day 
to  arrange  for  their  transp>ortatlon  home, 
they  crept  out  at  camp  and  started  hitch- 
hiking. Freezing  In  the  sub-zero  cdA,  they 
•tole  a  car  from  a  ranch  and  were  appre- 
hended. 

HOMESICK  NCSS 

"Our  big  problem  with  newcotnera  Is  home- 
•tcknees."  the  superintendent  said.  "Maybe 
It's  like  the  song.  "Be  It  ever  ao  humble, 
there's  no  place  like  home.'  Some  of  the 
boys  who  dropped  out  because  of  hocnesiok- 
neas  came  from  tbe  poweet  or  broken 
iMxnae.* 


Many  of  the  corpemen  I  talked  to  last  week 
were  angry  at  the  two  boys  who  "Hsugged 
out"  and  were  arrested  for  two  reasons. 

They  were  afraid  the  Incident  might  ruin 
the  excellent  relations  the  camp  has  with 
the  town  and  Chadron  State  College  and 
"make  us  ashamed  to  go  to  town." 

Tbe  culprits  had  also  taken  Red,  the  Irish 
setter  and  camp  mascot,  with  them. 

"We  knew  there  are  some  boys  we  might 
not  reach."  Superintendent  Fillmore  said. 
"But  we  are  all  surprised  here  at  the  large 
number  we  do  and  the  remarkable  progress 
most  of  these  youths  are  making. 

"I  think  In  addition  to  preparing  them 
for  gainful  occupations  once  they  leave, 
probably  our  main  goal  Is  motivation,  giving 
them  an  Incentive.  Some  of  these  boys  never 
worked  a  day  In  their  life  before  they  came. 
In  a  forestry  camp  that's  one  thing  we  can 
guarantee." 

The  Incentive,  some  Ignited  by  the  staff 
and  counselors,  some  by  the  competition  of 
communal  living  and  In  some  boys.  Just 
knowing  for  the  first  time  In  their  Uvee  that 
somebody  cares.  Is  much  In  evidence  among 
those  who  have  been  here  a  month  or  two. 

AMAZZD  vs 

Raymond  Olvens.  20,  of  Omaha,  Is  learning 
to  be  an  auto  mechanic — and  how  to  read 
and  write  for  the  first  time.  Proudly  he 
read  a  sentence  from  a  primer  book  haltingly: 

"The  plant  Is  green." 

"I  read  pretty  good,  don't  I?"  he  beamed. 
"I  went  to  school  to  the  fourth  grade  but 
I  think  I  passed  there  because  of  my  age. 
I  don't  know.  It  Just  seemed  teaching  went 
In  one  ear  and  out  the  other.  It's  easier 
learning  now.  I  know  I  have  to.  It's  my  last 
chance." 

Roosevelt  "PoUUclan"  Smith.  19.  was  grad- 
uated from  a  high  school  In  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  but  he  could  only  find  a  Job  washing 
pots  and  pans  In  a  hospital.  He  came  to 
camp  dejected  and  defeated. 

"Since  he's  been  here  he's  amazed  us  all,' 
Superintendent  Fillmore  said.  "He's  devel- 
oped Into  a  first-rate  clerk  and  an  office  ma- 
chine technician.  After  a  couple  of  lessons 
he  made  perfect  spots  In  welding. 

"He  was  shy  at  first  until  we  discovered  he 
Is  a  natural  public  speaker.  He  wowed  "em 
with  a  speech — the  first  he  ever  made  In  his 
life — at  the  Western  Nebraska  Inter-Cultural 
Association  conference  and  he's  going  to  give 
another  at  the  Rotary  Club.  After  the  as- 
sociation speech  a  woman  praised  him  and 
said  he  talked  better  than  a  politician.  That's 
where  he  got  that  nickname." 

Roosevelt,  a  quiet.  Intent,  studious  youth, 
beamed  at  the  mention  of  his  nickname. 

"Public  speaking  has  given  me  a  feeling 
of  reeponalblllty,"  he  said.  "Maybe  It's  slso 
a  reaponslbUlty  to  myself  to  make  a  aucceaa 
of  my  life.  I  want  more  education.  I  want 
to  develop  new  skills.    This  la  my  chance." 


reached  the  143  consecutive  victories 
mark. 

Both  Coach  Duane  Patterson  and  his 
predecessor.  Norm  Poster,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  leading  the  team  to  their 
outstanding  accomplishment.  Aiding 
both  coaches  was  Assistant  Coach  Robert 
SteisUnger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  these  out- 
standing athletes  and  their  coaches 
should  be  highly  ccHnmended  for  their 
achievements.  TTiey  are  a  fine  example 
for  all  competitive  athletic  groups  and 
their  leaders  to  seek  and  reach  high 
goals.  I  believe  these  boys  are  a  credit 
to  the  youth  of  America. 
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Iroquois  Wrestlers  Reach  High  Mark 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  speaker.  Febru- 
ary 8,  1966.  ma  Indeed  a  red-16tter  day 
for  the  wrestling  team  of  Iroquois  Cen- 
tral High  School  to  Elma,  N,Y.  On  that 
day  the  Iroquois  wrestling  team  broke 
the  national  record  for  consecutive  vic- 
tories. Beating  the  old  record  of  140 
victories,   the  Iroquois   wrestling   team 


The  New  Gl  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  the  President  signed  the  new  GI  biU 
toto  law,  I  advised  the  people  and  orga- 
nizations of  my  district  of  that  fact. 
Since  then,  I  have  received  many  in- 
quiries about  details  of  this  bill. 

I  can  well  understand  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  people  and  of  the  16  vet- 
erans' organizations  to  my  district  in 
this  bin.  There  are  9,200  veterans  who 
are  potentially  eligible  for  benefits  under 
this  bill  In  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict to  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  The  many  toquiries 
I  have  received  on  the  matter  and  the 
great  toterest  in  general  that  the  bill 
has  engendered,  prompted  me  to  make 
this  statement  explatolng  Its  provisions 
to  greater  detail. 

The  new  GI  bill  provides  education 
and  tratotog  programs  that  generally 
are  similar  to  the  GI  bills  of  World  War 
n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

I  have  always  supported  these  pro- 
grams. In  the  last  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  this  purpose  on  June 
9,  1963,  and  to  this  Congress,  I  again 
totroduced  a  similar  bill  (HR.  1128)  on 
January  4,  1965.  When  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  was  consider- 
ing this  legislation  In  August  1965,  I 
said  to  a  statement  that  I  submitted  in 
its  support: 

There  are  those  who  object  to  this  legis- 
lation because  Its  benefits  are  not  related  to 
need.  I  will  support  any  measure  that  would 
raise  our  country's  educational  level.  There 
Is  not  yet  any  legislation  on  the  books  to 
t>rovlde  educational  benefits  for  all  our 
younger  p>eople.  1  believe  my  bill  would  en- 
courage more  volunteers  to  serve  their  coun- 
try In  return  for  their  education.  I  think 
the  quid  Is  well  worth  tbe  quo.  My  bill  will 
tell  our  youth  that  service  to  oxir  country 
le  a  two-way  street  and  that  they  are  not  Its 
forgotten  citizens. 

This  bill  affirms  our  faith  In  our  youth. 

To  ascertain  the  Impact  this  bill  will 
have  upon  those  to  my  district,  I  have 
obtatoed  significant  statistics  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.    In  the  first 


year  alone.  I  anticipate  that  1,180  vet- 
erans will  take  advantage  of  the  educa- 
tional benefits  and  that  $742,000  to  direct 
benefits  will  be  provided  to  them.  Be- 
cause the  educational  provisions  are  ef- 
fective June  1, 1966,  the  veteran  will  have 
ample  time  to  plan  his  schooling  pro- 
gram. 

Some  60  veterans  will  obtato  VA  guar- 
anteed loans  totaltog  $951,000  to  that 
same  first  year.  About  1,500  patient- 
days  at  a  cost  of  $37,600  will  be  made 
available  to  the  veterans  of  my  district. 
To  be  eligible  for  educational  and 
guaranteed  home  loan  benefits,  a  veteran 
must  have  been  on  active  duty  more  than 
180  days  after  January  31,  1955,  and 
honorably  discharged  or  he  may  have 
been  honorably  discharged  with  less  than 
180  days  service  because  of  a  service- 
tocurred  disability. 

Monthly  payments  for  full-time  trato- 
tog under  the  education  and  training 
sections  of  the  bUl  are  $100  for  veterans 
witliout  dependents,  $125  for  veterans 
with  one  dependent,  and  $150  for  vet- 
erans with  more  than  one  dependent. 

A  veteran  can  receive  up  to  36  montiis 
of  schooltog  or  tratolng  on  the  basis  of 
1  month  for  each  month  spent  to  uni- 
form, but  he  must  complete  his  educa- 
tional program  wlthto  8  years  after  dis- 
charge. 

The  home  loan  provisions  of  the  bill 
will  tocrease  bulldtog  and  real  estate  ac- 
tivity throughout  our  country.  The  eli- 
gibility formula  for  veteran  partlclpaUon 
to  this  program  Is  the  same  as  that  al- 
ready to  existence.  The  veteran  has  10 
years  from  the  date  of  his  discharge 
plus  1  year  for  each  3  months  served  by 
him  to  wWch  to  avail  himself  of  this 
program.  He  is  not  entitled  to  benefits 
after  20  years  nor  may  they  expire  wlthto 
10  years  from  the  date  of  his  discharge. 
Guaranteed  or  Insured  loan  ceiltogs 
will  remato  at  $7,500. 

The  biU  makes  medical  and  hospital 
care  available  to  him  on  the  same  basis 
as  for  wartime  veterans.  Burial  bene- 
fits, employment  assistance  and  veter- 
ans' preference  to  Federal  employment 
are  also  provided. 

The  Congress  and  the  President  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  expeditious  man- 
ner and  spirit  of  cooperaUon  to  which 
thev^ected  on  this  urgent  matter. 
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will  be  great  in  the  ensuing  years.  He 
outhnes  three  approaches  which  are  im- 
portant and  necessary  to  meeting  these 
future  needs.    He  says: 

In  meeting  these  future  needs,  three  ap- 
proaches are  necessary.  First,  there  must  be 
maximum  utilization  of  the  total  reeourcee 
of  the  program,  both  those  of  REA  and  those 
of  Its  borrowers.  Next,  there  must  be  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  barrowera  them- 
selves through  the  development  of  the  basic 
equalizers— territorial  protection,  lower  cost 
wholeeale  electric  power,  rural  areas  develop- 
ment, and  constantly  Improving  manage- 
ment. PlnaUy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop a  method  of  supplemental  financing 
which  will  provide  for  an  orderly  advance  of 
REA  borrowers  from  the  present  basic  2- 
percent  loan  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  ultimate  aocess  to  private  financing 
consistent  with  the  special  needs  of  the  rural 
systems  and  the  public  Interest  in  accom- 
plishing the  objectives  of  the  REA  program 


REA-Financed  Systems  Seek  Equal 
'Opportunity  for  Rural  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 
Ut.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
or  Admimstrator  Norman  M.  Clapp  of 
the  Rural  Electrflication  Administration 
lorflscal  1965  shows  that  the  REA  rural 
electric  and  telephone  systems  enjoyed 
another  successful  year. 

Administrator  CTapp  says  to  the  re- 
2^f3'  ^.  \^«^  with  him  wholeheart- 
«uy.  that  the  demands  on  these  systems 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  full  text  of  the 
totroduction  of  Mr.  Clapp's  report,  en- 
titled "Toward  Equal  Opportunity  for 
Rural  People."  It  is  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  the  background,  handicaps,  ob- 
jectives, accomplishments,  and  the  needs 
of  tliese  two  great  programs. 
The  text  of  the  totroductions  follows: 
Toward  Eqijal  OppoETUNrrT  roB  Rukal 

PsOPLk 

In  a  national  broadcast  to  the  American 
people  In  1935,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  the  first 
Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
AdnUnlstration,  called  for  "a  general  Im- 
provement In  the  levels  of  (niral)  Uvlng  to 
the  end  that  the  gap  which  now  exists  be- 
tween urban  and  country  Ufe  may  be 
closed." 

On  a  truly  prophetic  note,  he  added  that 
•hi  any  such  planning  for  the  economic  and 
cultural  betterment  of  life  In  rural  Ameri- 
ca, electrification  must  play  an  Increaslnitlv 
Important  part"  ' 

Since  Mr.  Cooke's  day,  another  great  pro- 
gram — the  rural  telephone  loan  program- 
has  been  added  by  the  Congress  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  REA,  and  today  the  ob- 
Jectlve  of  the  REA  programs  contlnuee  to 
be  to  help  rural  people  to  obtain  electric  and 
telephone  service  of  a  kind  and  under  rates 
and  conditions  comparable  to  that  enjoyed 
by  people  in  urban  areas. 

CAP  srnx  EXISTS 
More  than  7  million  rural  electric  con- 
sumers and  telephone  subscribers— more 
than  20  mUllon  rural  people— already  have 
moved  closer  to  an  equality  of  opportunity 
vrith  urban  people  because  of  the  benefits 
Of  the  REA  programs.  This  is  the  number 
Of  people  served  by  REA's  electric  and  tele- 
phone borrowers  In  fiscal  year  1966. 

But  the  objective  of  social  and  economic 
par  ty  of  country  with  city  still  has  not  been 
achieved.  An  Important  factor  Is  the  cost 
of  electric  service.  Rural  consumers  on  the 
systems  financed  by  REA  stUl  must  pay  19 
percent  more,  on  the  average,  for  500  kUo- 
watt-hours  of  electricity  a  month  than  do 
consumers  in  adjacent  towns  and  clOes. 
And  some  20  percent  of  America's  farms  stui 
are  without  any  kind  of  telephone  service. 
The  pp  deecribed  by  Morris  Cooke  30  years 
ago  still  has  not  oeen  closed. 

It  has  not  been  closed  because  of  the 
enormous  ha^^dlcaps  faced  by  the  rural  sys- 
tems In  trylnf,  to  bring  modem  electric  aiul 
telephone  service  to  rural  areas.  One  handi- 
cap Is  low  consumer  density.  There  an  few- 
er people  to  pay  for  each  mUe  of  line  in  the 
country.  Deaplte  three  decade,  of  progress 
In  rural  electrlflcaUon,  today  there  awonly 
3.6  consumers  per  mile  of  line  on  RKA- 
financed  electric  systems,  compared  with  an 


average  of  33.2  consumers  per  mile  on  the 
lines  of  class  A  and  B  commercial  power 
companies.  The  urban-based  power  compa- 
nies, furthermore,  receive  16  times  as  much 
revenue  per  mUe  as  do  the  rural  systems 
financed  by  REA. 

There  are  other  handicaps,  such  as  a  lack 
of  those  large  industrial  loads  which  mean 
so  much  to  the  revenues  of  urban-based 
utUltles  and  a  lack  of  off-peak,  or  nighttime 
loads.  There  are  pockets  of  chronic  rural 
poverty,  where  rural  people  use  little  elec- 
tricity, and  there  are  systems  which  are  iso- 
lated, by  distance  or  conditions  of  terrain 
from  sources  of  low-cost  power.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  these  handicaps  that  rural  people 
generally  stUl  have  to  pay  more  for  their 
electricity  than  city  people  do.  And  the 
handicaps  of  wide  open  spaces  and  fewer 
people  have  presented  similar  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  modern,  economical 
telephone  service  in  rural  areas. 

HANDICAPS    BEING    OVEECOME 

It  Is  the  REA  program  which  has  provided 
Important  and  effecUve  equallzeis  to  over- 
come these  handicaps,  and  In  fiscal  year  1985 
Its  borrowers  continued  to  move  closer  to 
the  goal  ot  parity  of  rural  service  with  city 
service  for  their  7  million  consumers  and  sub- 
ecrlbcirs.  In  doing  so  they  were  helping  to 
lilt  the  whole  level  of  rural  Uvlng,  not  only 
through  the  uUUty  servlcee  they  provided  di- 
rectly, but  also  by  supjrfylng  leadership  and 
technical  assistance  in  developing  needed 
oommunity  faclUtlee,  better  farm  methods 
and  new  nonXarm  Jobs  in  rural  commerce 
and  indiistry. 

Two  of  these  equalizers  are  supplied  by 
REA  itself  in  the  form  of  long-term,  low- 
interest  electrification  and  telephone  loons 
and  technical  afislstance  to  borrowerB  in  the 
fields  of  engineering,  acco\mtlng,  and  man- 
agement methods.  Other  equaliaers  basic 
to  the  eventual  achievement  of  parity  of 
rates  and  service  for  rural  electric  systems, 
must  be  developed  primarily  by  the  bcm)w- 
era  themselves,  throuj*  their  own  r«ource8 
and  those  of  their  State,  regional  and  na- 
tional associations. 

These  are  (1)  lower  wholesale  power  costs; 
(2)  temiUxciai  protection,  to  asure  them  at 
the  right  to  continue  to  serve  in  the  areas 
they  have  pioneered;  (3)  constant  improve- 
men*  of  management  and  operaUons,  and 
(4)  rural  area  development  to  improve  the 
econonUc  level  of  their  service  arees  and  as 
a  result,  to  build  a  firmer  eoonwnic  base 'for 
their  opera-tlons.  Throu«ai  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  these  four  basic 
equaJlzers,  RESA  and  Its  borrowers  aU  acroas 
the  Nation  made  an  outstanding  contribu- 
tion during  fiscal  year  1965  In  the  etruinrle 
for  equality  of  rural  opportunity. 

CAPITAL  NXBDS  AEk  CSaWOia 

r.7^t  ^i^'^  "'^  P«>Pl«  ^1»  depend 
^?,i,^*  REA-financed  systems  for  essential 
utility  services  have  a  vital  stake  in  the 
future  growth  and  developmen*  of  these 
systems.  The  rural  cooperatives  and  com- 
panies which  serve  them  cannot  afford  to 
stand  stlU  and  say,  "Our  Job  is  done."  Thev 
must  grow  aii  the  needs  of  rural  Americans 
for  more  power  and  higher  quaUty  telephone 
service  grow.  Between  1950  and  1965  the 
average  monthly  kilowatt-hour  oonsumpUon 
'?®'j;^*'^*^  consumer  on  REA-financed 
electric  line,  rose  from  147  to  481.  Annual 
e^es  of  power  to  REA  borrowew  In  the  same 

Jf^^ir**!™"  ''  ^^"^  kilowatt-hours  to 
^_^^°^^*iio^tA-iioixn.  And  since  the 
REA  telephone  prorgam  began  in  1949  the 
proportion  at  U.a  farms  with  telephoned  has 
risen  from  36.4  peroent,  most  of  it  obsolete 
mapeto  service,  to  80  percent,  moet  of  it 

This  kind  o<  record,  this  volume  of  demand, 
requires  capital  in  large  amounts.  tS 
American  electric  power  industry  is  a  dy- 
namic Industry,  one  Which  is  expanding  iVs 
plant  at  ttie  rate  of  more  than  epei«jat 
a  year  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  growing  econ- 
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otnj.  Tb«  rural  ■egment  ot  this  greAt  In- 
d\urtry,  m  repreae&t«d  by  RSA's  1.000  electric 
borrowerB.  la  growing  at  about  tbe  same  rate. 
In  1965.  total  Investment  in  electric  plant 
of  tbe  nir&l  systems  was  $2  7  blUlon.  By 
1964.  the  total  had  reached  $4  7  billion.  By 
1980.  REA  conBervatlvely  estimates  that  plant 
Inveetment  will  reach  911.9  blUion. 

In  telephone  service,  the  Industry  Is  set- 
ting a  rapid  pace  which  also  will  require  ac- 
celerating amounts  of  capital  if  the  rural 
systems  financed  by  REA  are  to  keep  up. 
Bell  System  companies  expect  to  have  87  per- 
cent of  their  subscribers  on  single-party 
service  by  1975.  with  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  multiparty  service  the  ultimate  ob- 
jective. On  the  lines  of  REA  borrowers.  23 
percent  of  the  subscribers  were  taking  single- 
party  service  in  fiscal  year  1965.  and  REA 
expects  that  figure  to  rise  to  52  percent  by 
1975.  Total  value  of  REA-flnanced  tele- 
phone plant,  which  was  til  billion  In  calen- 
dar year  1964,  Is  estimated  to  rise  to  tl.7 
bllUon  In  1970  and  to  >3.6  billion  In  1980. 

In  the  REA  electric  program  the  rural 
systems  will  not  only  need  much  larger 
amounts  of  capital,  but  they  wUl  need 
greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  t2iat  capital 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  the  greatest  pos- 
sible economies  in  the  generation,  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  of  power.  They  will 
bave  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  their  distrl- 
btrtlaii  systems  to  meet  the  rising  demand  of 
present  consumers  and  the  needs  of  new  con- 
•UDMrs.  They  will  need  freedom  to  acquire 
and  exchange  existing  facilities  In  the  ad- 
justment and  strengthening  of  service  ter- 
ritories. They  will  have  to  build  generating 
plaata  of  larger  capacity  than  ever  befcxv, 
they  wUl  be  forced  to  construct  higher  volt- 
age transmission  lines  which  will  Intercon- 
aKt  with  the  facilities  of  neighboring  sys- 
tHM.  They  must  be  able  to  participate  as 
equal  partners  in  pooling  arrangements  with 
other  suppliers— cooperative,  commercial. 
and  public — for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
rural   consumers. 

In  meeting  these  future  needs,  three  ap- 
proaches are  necessary.  First,  there  must  be 
maxlznum  utilization  of  tbe  total  resources 
of  the  program,  both  those  of  REA  and  those 
of  Its  borrowers.  Next,  there  must  be  con- 
tinued strengthening  of  the  borrowers  them- 
selves through  the  development  of  the  basic 
•qaallaers — territorial  protection,  lower  cost 
.  wholesale  electric  power,  rural  areas  develop- 
ment, and  constantly  Improving  manage- 
ment. Finally.  It  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
Telop  a  method  of  supplemental  financing 
which  will  provide  for  an  orderly  advance  of 
B3M  borrowera  from  the  present  basic  3-per- 
cent lo«m  program  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  ultlznate  access  to  private  financing 
consistent  with  tfae  special  needs  of  the  rural 
■ysteooa  and  the  public  Interest  In  ac- 
complishing the  objectives  of  the  RKA 
program. 


Texu  Sisters  o^  ProTidence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF    TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  ever-Increasing  need  for  thoroughly 
educating  the  youth  of  our  Nation.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
ooUeagues  the  excellent  work  In  educa- 
tlOD  tHilch  has  been  done  in  Texas  now 
fcx-  100  years  by  the  Sisters  ol  Divine 
Providence. 


The  Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  is  an 
order  which  was  founded  200  years  ago 
by  Father  John  Martin  Moye.  who  early 
in  his  priesthood  saw  the  tremendous 
need  to  educate  the  neglected  French 
peasants  of  the  mid- 18th  century  which 
he  served  through  a  congregation  of 
women  "who  would  be  willing  to  go  alone 
and  without  a  regular  salary  to  evange- 
lize the  neglected  countryside  by  teach- 
ing catechism  and  secular  subjects  to  the 
children."  Now.  Father  Moye's  dreams 
In  France  of  educating  the  young  have 
been  expanded  through  the  teaching 
order  the  world  over  Including  the  coun- 
tries of  Belgium.  China,  France.  French 
Indochina,  Italy,  Madagascar.  Mexico, 
South  America,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States. 

In  Texas,  the  beginning  of  this  teach- 
ing order's  work  began  after  the  Rev- 
erend Claude  Dubuis,  bishcv  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Texas,  visited  the 
convent  of  St.  Jean  de  Bassel  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence  in  Lorraine,  France,  In 
hopes  of  securing  teachers  for  his  jMuish 
school  system  some  hundred  years  ago. 

Within  2  years  after  he  had  staffed  the 
first  school  In  Austin.  Tex.,  Bishop  Du- 
buis sent  three  sisters  to  establish  a  sec- 
ond In  Castroville.  Tex.  As  vocations  In- 
creased, from  the  mother  house  in  Cas- 
troville, more  schools  were  opened.  By 
1872  they  totaled  8;  by  1879,  13.  Among 
these  was  St.  Joseph's  in  San  Antonio 
which  is  my  home  district.  By  1903  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  had  imde^- 
taken  47  schools  in  Texas. 

Since  Castroville  was  without  railroad 
facilities,  transportation  difBculties  had 
led  to  the  move  of  the  mother  house  to 
San  Antonio  in  1896.  Here  under  Rev. 
Mother  Florence  had  be^un  the  estab- 
lishment which  became  Our  Lady  of  the 
Lake.  In  1962,  the  Generalate  was 
moved  to  the  Scenic  Loop,  Helotes,  Tex., 
where  Rev.  Mother  M.  Amata  and  some 
of  the  council  members  reside  and  carry 
on  the  administration  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

At  first  an  accredited  high  school.  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lcike  College  came  into  being 
in  1911.  During  ,the  next  14  years,  the 
college  gained  membership  In  the  Texas 
Association  of  Colleges,  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges,  the  Association 
of  American  Colleges,  and  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  By  1927  Our 
Lady  of  the  Lake  was  placed  on  the  ap- 
proved list  of  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Universities. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  Mother 
Phllothea  Thiry  and  later  that  of  Rev. 
Mother  Angellque  Ayres,  the  college  con- 
tinued to  expand. 

Today,  OLL's  student  body  numbers 
1,352.  Joining  San  Antonians,  students 
come  from  23  States  and  11  foreign 
countries.  Degrees  granted  by  OLL  in- 
clude bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of 
science,  bachelor  of  music,  bachelor  of 
music  education,  with  a  master  in  edu- 
cation; master  In  arts  in  education,  in 
English,  or  in  speech  pathology;  and  a 
master  In  social  work. 

Here,  each  summer,  meet  the  730  Sls' 
ters  who  carry  on  Father  Moye's  work  In 
a  aodal  service  center,  a  children's  home, 
a  8cho(^  of  religion,  2  cJlnlcs,  3  aspiran- 


cies.  4  hospitals,  and  67  schools  in  5 
States.  Here,  too.  the  Missionary 
Cathechlsts  of  Divine  Providence,  num- 
bering 81,  are  prepared  to  staff  their 
house  of  formation  in  San  Antonio,  and 
their  19  missions  in  Texcis. 

This  Saturday,  March  12,  I  have  the 
honor  of  speaking  at  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  for  a  new  gymnasium  for  the 
Providence  High  School  of  San  Antonio. 
This  high  school  was  foimded  by  the 
Sisters  of  Divine  Providence  in  1951. 

In  the  high  school's  first  year  it  re- 
ceived accreditation  in  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Secondary  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. An  excellent  rating  in  the  re- 
spective departments  was  reported  after 
a  3-day  evaluation  by  the  association's 
representative  committees. 

It  was  reported  in  the  Southern  Mes- 
senger that  the  comments  of  the  com- 
mittee Included : 

The  building,  the  library  program  and  the 
physical  facilities  were  rated  "almost  per- 
fect." 

The  q>lrit  of  cooperation  between  the  ad- 
tnlnlstratlon  and  the  staS  was  declared  to 
be  evidently  as  nearly  perfect  as  can  be 
desired. 

That  the  students  are  developing  high 
ideals,  wholesome  attitudes  and  good  habits. 
Is  quite  evident. 

Today  the  enrollment  at  this  excellent 
school  for  girls  is  605  with  a  waiting  list 
of  over  a  hundred. 

I  am  pleased  to  salute  the  Superior  of 
Providence  High  School,  Sister  Adrienne 
T  Marie,  and  the  other  members  of  her 
order  for  the  steadfast  and  excellent 
work  they  are  doing.  They  have  a  won- 
derful heritage  and  one  which  makes  it 
possible  for  work  like  theirs  to  be  ever 
expanding. 

The  Snook  Blnejays 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  seeks  young  people  of 
the  be^t  physical  condition  to  assume  the 
strenuous  responsibilities  that  are  a  part 
of  our  complex  society,  it  Is  most  re- 
warding to  find  an  entire  community 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  physical 
fitness. 

As  a  striking  example  of  a  successful 
program  of  physical  training,  I  would 
like  to  single  out  for  special  recognition 
the  community  of  Snook  In  Burleson 
County,  Tex.,  which  is  In  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the 
Snook  Bluejays  have  won  the  State  high- 
school  basketball  championship  In  the 
class  B  division. 

The  game  that  wrapped  up  their  sec- 
ond title  In  as  many  years  also  provided 
the  team's  78th  consecutive  victory. 
The  last  time  that  the  Bluejays  were  de- 
feated on  the  basketball  court  was  In 
December  of  1964,  and  since  that  time 
they  have  given  everybody  in  the  coun- 
try a  licking. 


The  team's  record  this  season  Is  an  im- 
pressive 52  wins  and  no  defeats.  During 
the  past  4  years,  the  Bluejays  posted  an 
equally -Impressive  181  to  14  win-loss 
record.  That  record,  no  doubt,  would  be 
a  source  of  envy  to  many  colleges  and 
universities  In  this  Nation. 

Farm  boys  who  work  hard  on  ranches 
or  in  the  fields  are  a  little  harder  than 
the  so-called  city  boys,  reports  the  Blue- 
Jays'  mentor.  Coach  James  G.  Horn. 

Among  the  79  students  in  Snook  High 
School  there  are  30  boys,  and  those  who 
participate  in  the  schools  basketl>all 
program  are  capable  of  withstanding  3- 
hour  practice  sessions  without  a  single 
complaint. 

There  are  about  200  persons  in  the 
friendly  and  delightful  Snook  commu- 
nity and  a  couple  dozen  stores  and  shops, 
but  the  smallness  of  the  community  is 
certainly  no  reflection  on  the  commu- 
nity's ideas  about  physical  fitness. 

I  ask  that  you  join  me  in  honoring  a 
small  town  that  has  proved  itself  to  be 
very  much  a  big  town  by  the  manner  In 
which  they  have  provided  an  extensive 
physical  fitness  program  for  the  young- 
sters of  the  community. 

The  Snoc*  Bluejays'  basketball  record 
Is,  in  my  opinion,  a  conspicuous  monu- 
ment to  physical  fitness. 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  Member  of  this  House  In  1965, 1  de- 
rived great  satisfaction  from  participat- 
ing In  the  various  processes  which  re- 
sulted In  the  largest  and  most  significant 
body  of  educational  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  a  single  Congress.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  for  me  that  my  first  Congress  ex- 
hibited a  deep  and  earnest  concern  for 
the  state  of  the  American  schools,  and 
that  It  made  that  concern  tangible  by 
earmarking  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Nation's  vast  fiscal  resources  for  the  sup- 
port and  betterment  of  those  schools. 

OPPOSES    PKOPOSALS 

Now,  only  a  year  later,  I  am  compelled 
to  rise  In  opposition  to  proposals  which. 
If  accepted,  would  belle  our  continuing 
concern.  I  refer  to  the  recommended 
cutbacks  In  the  program  of  assistance  to 
schools  In  federally  affected  areas,  first 
presented  to  us  skeletally  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1967,  and  now  more  fully  In  the 
provisions  of  HR.  13160  and  H.R.  13161. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  program  of 
aid  to  federally  Impacted  schools  has 
been  in  operation  xmder  Public  Law  815 
and  874  for  only  15  years,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  program  are  of  much  longer 
standing.  Those  circumstances  relate 
to  the  historic  doctrine  of  Intergovern- 
mental Immunities,  one  tenet  of  which 
holds  that  property  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  subject  to  taxation  by 


local  or  State  governments  In  whose  ter- 
ritory such  property  lies. 

LOCAI,    SCHOOL     BOAB08 

As  a  result  of  this  doctrine,  local  school 
boards  have  often  been  hesitant  in  ac- 
cepting for  enrollment  children  who  live 
on  Federal  property.  This  was  an  un- 
fortunate situation,  but  I  think,  an  un- 
derstandable one.  The  local  school 
boards  probably  reasoned  thus:  "Our 
task  Is  to  provide  public  education  for 
the  children  of  our  area.  To  finance  this 
education,  we  draw  mostly  on  taxes  col- 
lected on  the  property  in  the  district. 
The  Federal  Government  pays  no  taxes 
on  the  pr(«>erty  it  owns — property  which 
would  be  taxable  if  It  were  pri- 
vately owned.  Therefore,  we  are  in  no 
way  bound  to  educate  the  children  who 
live  on  Federal  property.  Moreover, 
should  we  attempt  to  school  those  extra 
children,  we  would  actually  fall  down  in 
our  primary  duty— that  to  the  local  chil- 
dren— since  we  would  be  spending  the 
same  amount  of  money  while  trying  to 
educate  a  larger  number  of  children." 

TUITION    SOMrmiES    REQunuco 

This  line  of  reasoning  is  not  merely  un- 
derstandable; it  has  also  be«i  upheld 
Judicially  in  a  number  of  Instances  go- 
ing back  to  a  Massachusetts  declslcsi  in 
1841.  From  that  time  forward,  the  fed- 
erally connected  child  was  left  In  a  sort 
of  educational  limbo.  At  one  post,  he 
might  be  accepted  Into  local  scho(^  with 
no  trouble.  Transferring  to  another 
base,  his  parents  might  be  required  to 
pay  tuition  to  get  him  In  the  local 
schools.  At  another  post,  he  might  have 
to  enroll  In  a  private  school;  and  at  an- 
other, the  base  authority  itself  might  run 
schools  for  the  children  of  Government 
workers. 

In  the  late  1930's,  with  the  great  build- 
up in  defense  forces  under  way,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  realized  the  necessity 
for  more  systematic  action  In  this  long- 
neglected  area.  In  1940,  Congress  re- 
sponded by  enacting  the  Lanham  Act, 
which  provided  Federal  financing  for 
housing  and  community  facilities  in 
areas  with  concentrations  of  Federal  mil- 
itary and  defense-connected  families. 
Under  this  emergency  legislation  and  its 
subsequent  amendments,  the  Federal 
Government  attempted  to  ease  the  Fed- 
eral burden  cm  local  schools  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion. The  Lanham  Act  was  always 
looked  upon  as  temporary  in  nature, 
however,  and  plans  were  made  to  dis- 
continue assistance  under  It  as  soon  as 
the  war  ended.  Congress  recognized  the 
continuing  burden  on  local  schools  by 
extending  assistance  through  fiscal  1949, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  a  more  unified, 
more  p>ermanent  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem was  still  needed. 

PRESENT     LAW    ENACTED 

In  1950,  the  President  called  for  new 
legislation  dealing  with  the  problem,  and 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  and 
Kb  resultant  defense-military  buildup 
made  the  need  even  more  pressing.  Fi- 
nally, In  September  of  that  year.  Public 
Laws  815  and  874  were  enacted.  Ftor  the 
first  time,  the  Federal  Government  stood 
ready  to  comi>ensate  systematically  all 
local  schools  for  the  continuing  burden  of 


federally  connected  children  it  was  plac- 
ing <Mi  them. 

Public  Law  874,  authorizing  assistance 
for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
federally  affected  schools,  was  originally 
enacted  for  a  4-year  period.  Public  Law 
815,  the  companion  measure  providing 
school  construction  funds,  was  set  to  ex- 
pire after  3  years.  Yet  today,  a  decade 
and  a  half  later,  both  laws  are  still  In 
effect.  The  very  longevity  of  the  laws 
bespeaks  their  need.  It  speaks  of  the 
continuing  nature  of  the  Federal  burden, 
and  it  speaks  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
laws  in  dealing  with  that  burden. 

Since  1950,  each  of  the  laws  has  been 
extended  on  eight  separate  occasions. 
On  each  of  those  occasions,  congresslMial 
support  for  the  laws  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing and  support  from  the  Nation's  school- 
men has  been  all  but  unanimous. 

MORE    THAN    $87    MILLION    TO    COLORADO 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  are  aware  of  the  splendid 
record  of  achievement  associated  with 
the  operation  of  these  two  laws  over  the 
past  15  years,  but  I  must  touch  for  a  mo- 
ment on  some  of  the  figures.  My  State, 
like  many  of  the  Western  States,  has  a 
considerable  Federal  burden,  and  the 
program  of  assistance  under  PubUc  Law 
815  and  874  has  been  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  our  educational  system.  In 
15  years.  Public  Law  874  has  contributed 
nearly  $62  mllUon  for  the  operation  of 
Colorado  schools  In  which  federally  con- 
nected children  are  enrolled.  Under 
PubUc  Law  815,  $25.4  million  has  been 
used  to  build  1,100  new  classrooms  serv- 
ing over  32,000  pupils. 

But,  in  this  same  light  let  us  look  at 
what  the  situation  would  be  in  a  couple 
of  Instances  if  this  assistance  had  not 
been  forthcoming. 

In  the  academic  year  1957-58.  School 
District  No.  20  in  Colorado  Springs  en- 
rolled about  70  federally  connected  chU- 
dren.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  1958,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  Academy  moved  from  its  tem- 
porary location  at  Lowry  AFB  in  Denver 
to  Its  permanent  site  at  Colorado  Springs 
As  a  direct  result  of  this  move,  nearly  600 
new  federally  connected  students  were 
enrolled  In  the  schools  of  district  No  20 
in  a  single  year.  Now  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  families  connected  with  the  Acad- 
emy lived  in  private  homes  and  paid 
prc«)erty  taxes.  But  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Academy  itself,  the  biggest  Industry 
in  the  area,  paid  no  taxes.  It  is  quite 
obvious  tliat,  in  the  absence  of  Public 
Law  874-815  aid.  School  District  No.  20 
would  have  been  powerless  to  cope  with 
the  sudden  influx  of  new  pupils. 

STARTUNC  ENROLLMENT  INCREASES 

Or  another  instance,  even  more  start- 
ling. In  1955,  the  Widefield-Security 
School  District  No.  3,  also  near  Coloraijo 
Springs,  was  small  and  rural  in  nature. 
It  operated  10  rooms  for  24  students. 
But  in  the  current  academic  year,  that 
same  district  has  an  enrollment  of  6,000 
students,  nearly  60  percent  of  which  is 
federally  connected.  This  staggering  in- 
crease has  stemmed  partly  from  the 
opening  (rf  the  Air  Force  Academy,  but 
also  frcHn  increased  activity  at  other 
Federal  bases  In  the  area,  such  as  Ent  Air 
Force  Base,  .Fort  Carson,  and  Peterson 
Field. 
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School  District  No.  3  has  not  merely 
waited  on  the  Federal  Government  to 
ease  the  burden.  It  has  received  sub- 
stantial help  under  Public  Law  815  and 
874.  but  it  has  also  passed  11  bond  issues 
In  the  last  10  years  and  is  now  at  the 
limit  of  Indebtedness.  Where,  though, 
would  the  district  stand  if  there  had  been 
no  assistance  for  federally  affected  areas? 
And  where  will  it  stand  if  that  assistance 
is  cut  back  to  the  very  bone? 

KKOUCnONS    UNWISK 

Such  a  cut,  of  course,  has  been  pro- 
posed, in  the  budget  and  now  In  the  form 
of  legislation.  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  examined  the  legislative  pro- 
posal, and  I  have  looked  at  the  study  on 
which  the  proposal  Is  based.  I  am  still 
convinced  that  the  proposed  reductions 
would  be  neither  equitable  nor  wise,  and 
I  must  in  good  conscience  oppose  them. 

In  terms  of  hard  dollars,  the  sug- 
gested cutback  In  the  program  Is  radical 
Indeed.  For  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Public  Law  874  assistance  will  amount 
to  about  $327  million — which  sum.  inci- 
dentally, may  be  only  80  to  85  percent 
of  the  amount  needed  to  pay  all  entitle- 
ments in  full.  For  fiscal  year  1967.  the 
Office  of  Education  estimated  that  about 
$416  million  would  be  needed  to  support 
the  program  as  It  now  stands.  But  the 
budget  calls  for  appropriations  of  only 
$183  million— 4233  million  less  than  the 
estimated  requirement. 

COWgimUC'tlOW   ■I.ABBKD   TOO 

The  vital  program  of  construction  as- 
sistance imder  Public  Law  815  would 
also  be  slashed.  Over  the  past  several 
years.  Public  Law  815  has  been  fimded 
at  an  annual  level  of  from  $50  to  $60 
million.  For  fiscal  year  1966,  the  level 
will  be  right  at  the  lower  figure.  But 
for  next  year,  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate only  $23  million. 

These  drastic  reductions  would  result 
from  proposed  changes  in  the  two  basic 
laws  as  follows: 

Three  major  amendments  have  been 
offered  to  Public  Law  874.  First,  Fed- 
eral property  which  is  leased  to  private 
eorporatlons  would  no  longer  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  determining  the  Fedend 
connection  of  children  who  live  on  such 
property.  The  second  change  also  af- 
fects the  determination  of  eligibility. 
At  present,  if  at  least  3  percent  of  a 
school  district's  enrollment  is  federally 
connected,  the  district  may  receive  pay- 
ment for  all  federally  connected  pupils. 
But  under  the  proposed  amendment,  the 
achool  district  would  be  required  to  ab- 
sorb a  certidn  percentage  of  Its  Federal 
pupils — that  Is,  to  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion from  Its  own  resources — and  pay- 
ment would  be  made  only  for  those  pu- 
pils in  excess  <d  the  absorption  factor. 
For  category  A  children — those  whose 
Iiarents  live  and  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty— the  absorption  factor  would  be  set 
at  3  percent.  For  catogery  B  children — 
those  whose  parents  either  work  on  or 
reside  rai  Federal  property — the  district 
would  have  to  absorb  the  first  6  percent. 

And  finally,  the  method  of  computing 
the  amoiuit  of  payment  tor  eligible  pu- 
pilj  would  be  changed.  The  payment 
would  be  equal  to  the  average  per-pupU 
spending  in  comparable  districts  In  Uie 


State.  The  district  could  no  longer  opt, 
as  It  may  now,  to  be  paid  one-half  the 
State  average  per-pupll  spending  or 
one-half  the  national  average  If  those 
figures  are  larger  than  the  average  per- 
pupil  si>endlng  In  comparable  districts. 

The  proposed  changes  in  Public  Law 
815  are  simpler,  but  no  less  drastic.  At 
present,  that  part  of  the  PubUc  Law 
815  program  dealing  with  children  whose 
parents  both  live  on  and  work  on  Fed- 
eral property  is  permanent.  The  pro- 
gram of  payment  for  children  whose 
parents  either  live  or  work  on  Federal 
property,  but  not  both.  Is  temporary, 
and  it  Is  scheduled  to  expire  in  June  of 
this  year.  The  proposed  cutback  In 
financing  would  be  achieved  by  allowing 
the  temporary  provisions  of  the  law  to 
expire. 

So  much  for  the  mechanics  of  the  re- 
ductions. But  what  of  justification? 
What  reasons  are  set  forth  in  support 
of  the  proposed  changes? 

To  deal  with  the  simplest  first,  we 
might  look  at  the  Justification  for  allow- 
ing a  good  part  of  the  Public  Law  815 
program  to  expire.  I  say  simplest,  for  I 
am  yet  to  encounter  any  justification  for 
this  proposal.  Could  It  be  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  need  for  school  construc- 
tion assistance?  Hardly,  when  It  Is 
noted  that  10.3  million  American 
pupils — nearly  30  percent  of  all  our 
schoolchildren — must  try  to  learn  in 
schools  jammed  with  over  30  children 
per  classroom.  Is  it  that  a  sufBclent 
amount  of  construction  assistance  will 
be  available  under  the  new  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  we  passed 
last  year?  Not  according  to  our  able  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  who  was  Instru- 
mental in  the  formulation  and  enact- 
ment of  that  legislation,  and  who  has 
said  that : 

Tlie  fusda  provided  under  Uiat  act  (PubUe 
Law  89-10)  •  •  ■  are  Uiadequate  to  enable 
Uie  oonstnictlon  of  new  clauroom  and  other 
educational  faclUtles  In  the  achool  attend- 
ance areas  In  which  these  programs  will 
operate.' 

Or  did  the  study  of  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  carried  out  for  Congress  by  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  Indicate 
that  the  program  under  Public  Law  815 
should  be  cut  back?  To  the  contrary: 
the  Stanford  group  found  the  program 
too  small  already  and  suggested  changes 
which  would  call  for  an  additional  $10 
million  annual  spending  thereunder. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  Jus- 
tification for  allowing  the  temporary 
portions  of  Public  Law  815  to  terminate. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  should  be 
extended,  and  that  we  should  finance  the 
program  at  least  at  the  level  of  recent 
years. 

And  what  of  Justification  for  the  cut- 
backs in  assistance  imder  Public  Law 
874? 

On  this  head,  the  budget  states  that 
the  proposed  cutbacks  are  based  on : 

( 1 )  Recent  atudlea  made  at  the  request  of 
OoDgreM,  and   (3)    the  Impact  of  the  large 


>  School  construction,  1066.  Bearings  be- 
fore the  General  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, House  Committee  on  Education  and 
lAbor,  on  H3.  9948,  etc.  July-August  1966. 
Statement  of  Mr.  Perklas,  p.  1. 


new  Federal  programs  which  meet  many  of 
the  same  needs. 

These  recent  studies,  I  assume,  are  the 
ones  carried  out  by  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  Several  points  seem  pertinent 
to  me  in  this  coruiectlon.  For  wie  thing, 
the  very  size  of  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram is  such  that  the  study  could  deal 
in  detailed  fashion  with  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  eligible  school  districts — 
54  out  of  an  estimated  4,100. 

Again,  the  study  concluded  that  the 
payment  to  some  districts  was  more  than 
enough  to  meet  the  Federal  burden:  but 
also  that  In  some  districts,  it  was  far 
short  of  the  amoimt  necessary  to  offset 
the  burden.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  should  certainly  alter  the  law 
so  that  the  pajrment  to  every  district 
meets  the  burden.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  proposed  amendments  would 
not  achieve  this  end.  Under  them,  ap- 
proximately 1.050  districts  would  lose  all 
eligibility,  and  virtually  all  of  the  re- 
maining districts  would  have  their  en- 
titlements substantially  reduced.  The 
amendments  would  certainly  put  a  stop 
to  overpayment,  but  they  would  also 
push  underpayments  even  further  un- 
der. Admitting  that  adjustments  are 
necessary,  I  do  not  think  we  should  make 
them  in  a  hasty  manner,  which  smacks 
distinctly  of  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed absorption  requirement.  The 
Stanford  report  points  out  that  if  the 
enrollment  of  a  district  is  exactly  3  per- 
cent federally  connected,  then  the  dis- 
trict is  paid  for  all  federally  connected 
children ;  but  that  if  a  district  has  a 
federally  connected  enrollment  of  2.9 
percent.  It  receives  no  payment.  This 
Is  undoubtedly  inequitable.  Under  the 
proposed  amendments,  as  we  have  seen, 
every  district  would  have  to  absorb  set 
percentages  of  federally  connected  chil- 
dren, for  whom  no  payment  would  be 
made.  This  arrangement  would  indeed 
be  equitable,  in  that  it  would  apply  to  all 
school  districts  alike.  But,  in  my  opin- 
k>n,  it  would  violate  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  program  by  requiring  the  local 
districts  to  foot  a  good  portion  of  what 
Is  awlmittedly  a  federally  imposed  bur- 
den. I  cannot  generate  much  feeling  for 
an  arrangement  which  would  remove  a 
minor  Inequity  by  replacing  It  with  a 
major  one. 

Finally.  I  would  ocMnment  on  the  sec- 
ond Justification  propounded  for  the  re- 
trenchment in  the  Public  Law  874  pro- 
gram— that  the  newly  enacted  Federal 
assistance  programs  will  help  fill  the 
needs  previously  met  by  Public  Law  874. 
Indeed,  the  budget  goes  even  further  and 
asserts  that: 

This  special  form  of  assistance  (i.e.,  the 
Impacted  areas  program)  should  b«  peri- 
odically adjusted  to  reflect  the  growth  in 
assistance  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965. 

Now  my  understanding  of  the  pro- 
grams in  question  will  not  admit  of  that 
reasoning.  Elssentially,  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  are  concerned  with  one  thing 
only:  the  burden  placed  on  local  schools 
by  activities  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


The  two  laws  do  not  deal  with  rich 
areas  or  poor  areas,  but  with  federally 
affected  areas.  Public  Law  89-10,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  nothing  to  do  with  fed- 
erally affected  areas.  Its  touchstone  is 
the  general  quality  of  education,  espe- 
cially In  economically  depressed  sections. 
Consequently,  the  statement  I  liave 
quoted  from  the  budget  seems  to  me  to  be 
founded  on  reasoning  which  Is,  at  best, 
tenuous. 

PROGKAMS   DIFFEB 

Even  If  the  programs  had  the  same 
purpose,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
case,  would  the  proposed  amendments  to 
Public  Law  874  really  reflect  the  growth 
in  Public  Law  89-10  assistance?  Cer- 
tainly not,  in  many  Instances.  For  ex- 
ample, I  would  cite  El  Paso  County  in  my 
district  in  Colorado.  Under  the  present 
provisions  of  Public  Law  874,  the  school 
districts  of  that  coimty  would  qualify  for 
an  estimated  $4  milUon  In  assistance  in 
fiscal  1967.  If,  however,  the  suggested 
amendments  are  enacted,  the  total  en- 
titlement for  El  Paso  County  would  be 
reduced  by  $1.45  million. 

Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  the 
maximum  basic  grant  to  El  Paso  In  fiscal 
1966  would  be  about  $575,000.  Should 
this  grant  be  Increased  to  $1  million  for 
fiscal  1967 — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  It  will  be— El  Paso  County  schools 
would  still  be  out  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars.  That  is  not  my  conception  of 
an  increase  in  one  program  being  re- 
flected by  a  decrease  In  another. 

URGES   PROCRAK    CONTMrtJ* 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  support  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  federally  affected  areas  program.  In 
spite  of  the  various  justiflcatlons  offered 
for  the  suggested  changes,  it  would  seem 
that  the  real  reason  behind  the  proposals 
Is  purely  flscal.  There  Is  certainly  a  need 
to  limit  Federal  spending,  but,  as  this 
body  demonstrated  last  year,  there  Is  a 
greater  need  to  see  that  American  educa- 
tion Is  made  as  strong  as  the  Nation  can 
make  It.  Retrenchment  in  the  program 
of  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas  would  certainly  impair 
that  strength.  Therefore.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  efforts  toward  such  retrench- 
ment will  fail. 

I  thank  you. 
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Checking  System  Allows  Children  To 
Learn  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TXNNESSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget 
and  Its  all-powerful  Bureau  dominates 
most  of  the  action  of  the  Congress. 

The  Federal  Government  is  constantly 
striving  for  a  balanced  budget,  as  are 
large  corporations,  small  businesses,  and 
families.  Most  parents  of  teenage 
youngsters  find  their  children  unfamiliar 
with  budget  procedures  and  the  element* 
of  banking,  however. 


A  well-known  newspaper  columnist  In 
Memphis,  Mr.  Lydel  Sims,  has  come  up 
with  a  kit  intended  to  remedy  this  pr6b- 
lem.  His  idea  came  about  through  his 
personal  experience  with  his  own  chil- 
dren. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
an  article  about  his  Check-A-Lowance 
system : 

[Prom  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 

Feb.  27,  1966] 

Checking  System  Allows  Ckiloren  To  Learn 

Budget 

Parents  who  worry  about  their  children 
growing  up  without  knowing  the  rudiments 
of  finance  now  have  a  painless  way  to  rem- 
edy the  sltuatloiL 

Lydel  Sims  (assignment,  Memphis),  col- 
umnist of  this  newspaper.  Is  marketing  a  kit 
Intended  to  teach  children  from  8  to  15  some 
elements  of  banking  at  home.  The  kit  In- 
cludes deposit  sUps,  checks,  cash  vouchers, 
an  accounts  book,  and  statements  of  ac- 
count. 

The  system  Is  called  Check-A-Lowance.  A 
parent  acts  as  adviser  and  banker,  the  child 
draws  up  an  allowance  budget  for  the  year, 
and  collects  the  allowance  through  cash 
vouchers. 

Mr.  Sims  said  he  became  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem some  young  persons  have  In  keeping  ac- 
counts when  he  sent  his  older  daughter,  to 
the  State  University  of  Iowa.  She  had  trou- 
ble keeping  her  accounts  straight. 

"I  have  another  daughter,  Pat,  who  was  10 
at  that  time."  Mr.  Sims  said. 

"I  decided  then  that  children  shouldn't 
get  out  of  high  school  without  being  able  to 
keep  accounts,  so  I  started  with  Pat  In  Janu- 
ary 1963.  The  present  forms  are  the  result 
of  a  lot  of  trial  and  error." 

The  child  confers  with  the  family  banker 
and  tries  to  think  of  all  the  expenses  which 
might  arise  for  the  year. 

The  items  are  then  listed  on  the  budget, 
and  the  budget  Is  then  entered  In  the  ac- 
counts book. 

The  week's  allowance  Is  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  voucher  which  is  filled  out  by  the 
family  banker  and  endorsed  back  to  him  for 
deposit.  The  child  writes  checks  against  hU 
account.  Once  a  we^  he  balances  his  books, 
using  check  stubs  and  the  accounts  book. 
At  the  end  of  each  month  the  banker  gathers 
deposit  slips  and  canceled  checks  and  pre- 
pares the  bank  statement.  The  child  then 
checks  his  records  to  see  that  his  books  bal- 
ance. 

The  Check-A-Lowance  system  has  illus- 
trated directions  and  forms.  It  is  sold  by 
mall  and  Is  available  for  $6  from  Check-A- 
Lowance,  Post  Office  Box  631,  Memphis.  Tenn. 


Post  Office  Department  Needs  the  Trains 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  busily  continuing  a 
hard-nosed  practice  of  removing  U.S. 
mail  from  our  trains.  Experts  have  al- 
ready testified  that  this  is  not  only  lead- 
ing to  poorer  mail  service,  but  also  to  the 
elimination  of  many  trains.  Tills  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  promote 
high-speed  rail  transportation. 

I  think  it  is  Interesting  to  note  an  edi- 


torial which  recently  appeared  in  the 
"Conductor  and  Brakeman."  It  seems 
the  Post  Ofllce  Eiepartment  had  to  put 
mall  back  on  trains  in  order  that  the 
public  could  receive  the  holiday  mall  on 
time. 

Queer  .Post  Office  Tactics 

An  unwelcome  Christmas  present  was 
given  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  by  the  V3.  Govern- 
ment In  the  fonn  of  a  notice  tliat  co'tain 
maU  t>elng  handled  to  and  from  Detroit  by 
rail  was  to  be  turned  oyer  to  other  modes 
of  transportation,  principally  trucks. 

This  shocking  pronouncement  from  the 
Post  Office  Department  came  at  a  time  when 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  was 
taking  active  interest  in  passenger  trans- 
portation by  rail. 

The  net  effect  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's cancellation  of  mall  in  this  one  In- 
stance alone  wlU  mean  a  loes  in  rail  revenue 
to  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  of  $1  mUUon.  according 
to  reliable  sources.  Of  course  the  net  result 
of  this  action  wiU  be  to  seriously  Jeopardize 
the  continued  operation  of  this  passenger 
service. 

Word  now  comes  that  the  Poet  Office, 
which  had  taken  much  mail  oB  trains  In 
favor  of  truckB  earUer  in  1965,  asked  the 
C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  to  take  most  of  that  mall  back 
during  the  holiday  season. 

The  railroad  had  asked  tlie  Post  Office. 
when  the  maU  was  taken  away  from  trains 
earlier  In  the  year,  whether  the  railroad  was 
expected  to  provide  standby  service  dxiring 
rush  periods.  It  U  reported  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  advised  they  did  not  ex- 
pect the  oarrlers  to  be  prej)ared  to  provide 
such  standby  service. 

As  you  may  have  guessed,  the  inevitable 
happened.  During  the  holiday  rush  the  Post 
Office  went  to  the  railroad  and  asked  to  have 
the  mall  taken  back  on  the  trains  so  that 
John  Q.  Public  co\ild  receive  his  Christmas 
mail  in  time  for  the  holidays.  While  the 
carrier  was  under  no  obligation  to  provide 
that  service,  it  did  coop»ate  as  a  service  to 
the  public. 

To  top  off  this  strange  story,  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  now  sent  letters  of  com- 
mendation to  the  C.  &  O.-B.  &  o.  for  their 
service  in  handling  the  mail,  parUcularly  in 
Washington,  Cumberland,  and  Chicago. 
Sp>eclal  trains  operated  over  the  main  line, 
carrying  Christmas  mall  between  Cincinnati 
and  Detroit  during  the  peak  rush  period. 

Paul  H.  Relstrup,  C.  &  O.-B.  &  O.  director 
of  passenger  service  is  quoted  as  saying.  "The 
Poet  Office  figured  trucks  oould  handle  holi- 
day maU  when  they  took  it  away  from  ua 
originally,  but  It  turned  out  they  needed  our 
senrtcee.  But  with  the  continued  policy  ot 
mail  diversion  from  trains,  what's  going  to 
happen  the  next  time  they  need  us  and  the 
trains  are  no  loagtr  in  service?" 


Statement   of   G.   L   Weissenbarger   on 
Behalf  of  tlie  Vanadiom  Corp.  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   TTTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  holding  hearings  on  Government 
stockpiling  of  strategic  minerals.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  the  statement  l)e- 
fore  the  committee  of  G.  L.  Welssen- 
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burger,  chainnan  and  president  of  Va- 
BMlium  Corp.  of  Amenca  on  March  4, 
1966: 

Bttmaart  om  Q.  l^  Wki— kwpkc^  om  ■»- 
MALT  or  Vamadium  Cobp.  of  AmaiCA.  Bb- 

rOBB     THB     SXTSCOMMITTKB     ON     UlNCS     AND 

IfiMiMO   or   TOM    CoMMirm   on    Intcbiob 

AND     iMSmjUl     AfTAOLS     OF     TRX     HOUBI     OF 

Ro'KXBKirrA'nTBa.  Mabcr  4.  I960 

My  name  la  O.  L.  WeLBfi«nburger.  I  am 
chairman  and  president  of  Vanadium  Corp. 
of  America,  a  majca-  producer  of  ferroalloys 
in  tbo  United  States,  and  tn  conJxmcUon 
with  the  production  of  two  of  our  major 
terroalloya  we  are  heavily  Involved  in  the 
iwiwing  and  milling  of  uranlum/vanadlum 
ores  on  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  the  mln- 
laC  of  high  grade  chrome  ores  tn  Rhodesia. 
Mining  operations  are  conducted  by  our 
company  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona.  Utah,  and 
Colorado,  and  we  have  milling  and  production 
facilities  in  the  States  of  Washington.  New 
Mexico,  Iowa.  Oblo.  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Oovemment's  policy  with  respect 
to  Its  stockpiled  materials  is  of  vital  Interest 
to  our  company,  oot  only  as  a  miner  but 
also  as  a  producer  o€  ferroalloys,  dependent 
on  minfid  products.  The  ferraaUoyB  pro- 
duced by  our  company  and  other  members 
at  our  Indtistry  are  vitally  essential  to  many 
•egments  of  our  national  economy  and  se- 
curity. Among  the  major  indiistrles  in- 
'volTBd  are  ttars  steel  Industry,  the  gray  and 
iron  Industries,  the  aluminum  In- 
the  titanium  ladustry,  and  several 
Important  segments  ol  the  chemical  in- 
dustry. 

In  reosnt  yean  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing eBort  to  revise  or  reinterpret  the  pur- 
poMS  and  intont  of  the  Strategic  and  OIU- 
eal  Materials  BtockpUlng  Act  as  originally 
adopted  In  July  of  1946.  It  ts  our  Orm  opln- 
ton  tb«t  the  Oovernment  stockpiles  are  a 
wihiable  nation ai  asset,  aseentlal  to  the  Na- 
tkm'B  atfeoM.  and  to  the  extent  they  can  be 
otlUaed  to  protect  vital  Industries.  Includ- 
ing the  mining  Industry,  without  Jeopardis- 
ing thetr  use  for  purely  defense  purposee. 
they  should  be  so  used.  Such  use,  bovever, 
•bould  be  under  continued  congreaslanal 
ooatnd  to  avoid  any  poaslbUlty  at  dlaaipa- 
tlon  Cor  purpoaea  oUier  than  protecting  our 
<l0imwn  posture  or  cum  (kxnestlc  Industries. 
vMoh  past  experience  h«s  proven  to  be  a 
major  factor  In  our  national  defense. 

Since  most  commodities  now  tn  the  stock- 
pile are  produced  under  different  circum- 
stances and  sold  In  distinctly  separate 
markets,  proper  disposal  or  use  ot  each 
oommodlty  should  InvolTe  Individual  ana- 
lyila.  It  la  our  belief  that  dlspoeaJ  of  the 
stockpiles  by  the  General  Services  Admln- 
Istratton,  subject  to  approval  by  the  Ofllce 
of  Bust  gene  y  Planning,  Is  sound  and  proper. 
the  guidance  and  ipecllh;  authority  o< 


The  history  at  two  world  wars  and  the 
Korean  aniergency  definitely  demonstrated 
the  hacard  at  relying  on  foreign  souroe*  at 
■apply  during  a  period  of  national  «ner- 
■•aey.  It  also  i^wnonst  rated  the  tremendous 
Increase  In  demand  for  some  products  over 
and  abore  normal  peacetime  requirements. 
81noe  tlw  Oovvmment  stockpUee  are  a  na- 
tional assets,  paid  for  by  taxes,  we  believe 
that  In  any  program  for  «lti|>nsal  or  use.  three 
baste  Interrelated  objeettres  should  be  given 
MnalcMraUon.  to  tba  otent  that  this  can 
ba  doB*  without  detracting  in  any  way  from 
the  orlglnAl  objective  of  naUonal  defense. 
These  are: 

1.  Obtaining  maTtmiim  benefits  to  the 
domestic  economy  and  its  growth  through 
the  creation  of  more  domestic  Jote.  payrolls 
and  tax  sources: 

3.  Avoiding  dlarupOon  of  oar  normal  free 
market  economy  by  dlvpoaala  which  have 
a  diOaUanary  or  inflationary  impact; 


9.  Improving  our  Oov  enunent's  position 
with  reference  to  the  balance  ot  payments 
problem. 

Becatue  at  recent  derriopmenta,  both 
political  and  economic,  with  respect  to 
vanadium  and  chromium,  and  current  pro- 
grams for  disposal  of  vanadium  ooUde  and 
chrome  ore  or  ferrochrome  from  Government 
stockpiles.  I  would  like  to  discuss  these  par- 
ticular Items  In  more  detail. 

In  recent  years  the  United  States  has  been 
the  major  producer  of  vanadium  oxide, 
which  has  come  nuilnly  from  vanadium/ 
uranium  mining  operations  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau  and  from  slags  resulting  from  the 
production  of  elemental  phosphorus.  The 
rest  of  the  free  world  has  obtained  Its  oxide 
from  the  lead  vanadates  of  southwest  Africa, 
the  vanadium-bearing  oaagnetlte  ores  of 
South  Africa  and  Finland  and  by  exports 
from  the  United  States.  The  vanadium  ox- 
ide produced  from  these  sources  Is  the  base 
raw  material  for  vanadium  alloys  and  cheml. 
cals.  As  a  result  of  the  technological  ad- 
vances In  the  fields  of  metallurgy  and  chem- 
istry, the  growth  In  the  use  of  vanadium  has 
sharply  accelerated  within  the  last  year. 
Forecasts  of  total  use  in  the  early  1970's  made 
only  a  years  ago  may  well  be  exceeded  this 
year  if  sufflclent  raw  material  In  the  form  of 
vanadium  oxide  can  be  made  available. 
While  total  tonnage  of  steel  In  1906  Increased 
3  percent  over  1964,  consumption  of  vana- 
dium Increased  33  percent,  and  In  some  of 
the  vital  areas  of  newer  grades  of  steel  the 
Increase  was  43  percent.  If  our  domestic 
steel.  Ughtwelgbt  metals  and  chemical  In- 
dustries are  to  achieve  the  progress  they  are 
capable  of.  additional  vanadium  oxide  must 
be  made  available  promptly,  and  the  only 
current  source  of  additional  vanadium  to 
fill  this  vacuum  Is  material  determined  to 
be  excess  In  the  Government  stockpile.  This 
sudden  Imbalance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand was  brought  about  by  tJ>e  unexpect- 
edly rapid  expansion  tn  use,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  primary  source  of  vanadium 
pentoxlde  In  the  TTnlted  States  has  been 
substantially  reduced  by  the  policy  decision 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  reduce 
the  production  of  uranium,  which  as  a  side 
effect  has  reduced  the  production  of  vana- 
dium pentoxlde  from  combination  uranium/ 
vanadium  ore*.  We  have  no  quarrel  with 
this  decision  of  the  AEC  but  do  wish  to  point 
out  that  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the 
present  shortage  of  vanadium  la  a  direct 
result  of  a  Government  policy  decision. 

Although  demand  and  supply  for  vanadi- 
um oxide  were  approximately  In  balance 
early  In  190S,  this  was  made  possible  only 
because  major  producers  were  drawing 
heavily  on  reserves  of  oxide  from  uranium/ 
vanadium  mill  tailings  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau,  but  rapid  inroads  on  this  source 
have  resulted  tn  a  near-term  supply  prob- 
lem, which  is  becoming  Increasingly  acute. 
Var^us  producers,  recognizing  the  Impend- 
Ing'/Bhortage,  have  stepped  up  thetr  search 
for  alternate  sources  of  supply  and  research 
on  and  expansion  of  controlled  sotirces 
previously  considered  marginally  economic 
However,  this  additional  production  cannot 
be  expected  to  catch  up  with  the  escalating 
demand  until  late  1968  or  early  1969. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  current 
vanadium  shortage  should  be  of  an  Interim 
nature  and  that  the  major  raw  material 
sources  are  located  tn  the  United  States,  we 
feel  that  the  use  of  the  vanadium  oxide  de- 
termined excess  In  the  stockpile  to  relieve 
this  shortage  can  be  fully  Jiistlfled.  The  t64 
question  Is  how  to  do  this  within  the  limits 
at  the  objectives  outlined  earlier.  The  OSA. 
tn  disposing  of  roughly  8.000.000  pounds  of 
vanadium  pentoxlde,  available  to  them  from 
tbe  ABC,  starting  with  an  tnlUal  offering 
in  August  of  1966.  consulted  with  Industry, 
producers,  consumers,  and  brokers  In  setting 
up  a  program.    However,  despite  tbe  almost 


unanimous  recommendation  of  industrial 
representatives  of  both  the  vanadium  In- 
dustry and  the  consumers  of  vanadium  prod- 
ucts consulted,  tbe  Initial  disposals  lacked 
adequate  safeguards  to  avoid  some  of  the 
objectionable  side  effects  foreseen  by  the 
majority  of  this  industrial  group.  These  ad- 
verse side  effects  were : 

1.  The  Inflationary  Impact  resulting  from 
inadequate  conditions  of  bidding,  which  en- 
couraged speculative  bidding:  and 

2.  The  lack  of  control  over  material  which 
could  be  exported  to  the  detriment  of  do- 
mestic consumers  and  also  to  our  Govern- 
ment's position  relative  to  the  baJance-of- 
piiyments  problem.  By  this  I  mean  that  the 
value  of  vanadium  so  exported  would  be 
tremendously  exceeded  by  the  value  of 
foreign  products  made  from  this  material 
and  reexported  to  the  United  States  to  take 
over  the  market  which  domestic  producers 
were  unable  to  supply. 

Subsequent  offerings  of  vanaditun  oxide  by 
the  GSA  have  approached  the  original  recom- 
mendations, and  there  Is  some  Indication 
that  If  congressional  authority  is  ot>tained 
for  further  disposals,  tbe  disposals  can  be 
made  within  the  outlines  of  the  basic  ob- 
jectives   previously   referred   to. 

The  lmpK>rtance  of  setting  prices  on  ma- 
terial sold  from  the  stockpile  at  levels  rea- 
sonably related  to  market  prices,  to  avoid 
either  Inflationary  or  deflationary  Impact, 
cannot  be  over  emphasized.  The  sale  of  ma- 
terial at  prices  which  are  too  low  cannot  but 
tend  to  discourage  the  mining  and  produc- 
tion of  vanadium  oxide  and  the  development 
of  new  sources  for  this  essential  material. 
Whereas  on  the  other  hand,  prices  which 
are  too  high  can  react  adversely  on  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  use  of  vanadium  and, 
in  effect,  to  a  degree,  price  it  out  of  the 
market. 

With  reference  to  disposal  of  either  chrome 
ore  or  ferrochromlum.  this  Is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent sltuaUon,  In  that  the  United  States 
relies  almost  entirely  on  chrome  ore  produced 
in  foreign  countries.  A  review  of  our  experi- 
ence in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  emer- 
gency demoruitrates  that  the  demand  for 
chrome  alloyh  rose  between  200  and  250  per- 
cent above  peacetime  requirements  tn  the 
year  immediately  preceding  each  of  these 
emergencies.  On  this  basis,  we  believe  there 
la  considerable  question  as  to  whether  any 
broad  scale  disposal  of  either  chrome  alloys 
or  chrome  ore  can  be  Justified.  If  ae  a  result 
of  the  current  political  situation  in  Rhodesia 
the  supply  of  Rhodeslan  chorme  ore  Is  shut 
off  for  any  extended  period,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  Justification  for  making  available 
to  producers  deprived  of  this  ore.  equivalent 
tonnages.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Rhodeela 
has  historically  supplied  approximately  40 
percent  of  U.S  requirements  of  metallurgical 
chorme  ore  and  that  over  the  last  few  years 
between  25  and  35  percent  of  metallurgical 
chrome  ore  consumed  In  the  United  States 
has  been  Imported  from  Soviet  Russia,  which 
could  at  any  time  discontinue  shipments,  It 
is  to  pe  hoped  that  a  solution  to  the  Rhode- 
slan problem  will  be  found  very  shortly.  In 
supporting  the  British  Government  In  their 
sanctions  on  chrome  ore  exports  from 
Rhodesia,  the  United  States  Is  Jeopardizing, 
as  we  pointed  out,  40  percent  of  Its  metallur- 
gical chrome  ore  supply,  on  which  stainless 
and  alloy  steels  are  directly  dependent,  while 
at  this  same  time  the  United  Kingdom  la 
reliably  reported  to  have  received  a  full  year's 
supply  of  Rhodeslan  chrome  ore  during  the 
first  2  months  of  this  year. 

As  I  and  other  representatives  of  our  In- 
dustry have  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  Commerce  Department  and 
othST'Oovemment  agencies  and  departments, 
tbe  ferroalloy  industry.  Including  its  mining 
operations.  Is  not  only  vitally  important 
from  a  standpoint  of  naUonal  defense,  but 
is  also  an  MMntial  element  of  a  profitable 
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and  healthy  domestic  eoonc»ny.  Because  of 
this  vital  role,  it  should  not  be  subjected  to 
any  unnecessary  handicaps  such  as  dis- 
posal of  chromium  alloy  in  any  amount, 
or  chrome  ores  In  anything  more  than  mod- 
est quanUtles,  unless  larger  quantlUes  are 
made  necessary  by  the  current  Rhodeslan 
situation. 

The  Interest  that  this  committee  has 
shown  In  the  use  of  the  Government  stock- 
piles and  Its  Impact,  not  oiUy  on  the  domes- 
tic mining  and  metals  Industries  but  on  the 
entire  domestic  economy,  is  extremely  en- 
couraging to  me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  other 
members  of  our  ^industry,  and  I  very  much 
appreciate  this  great  Interest  on  your  part 
and  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on 
this  very  important  subject. 
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Day*  of  Difficult  Decisions 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  10.  1966 
Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nor- 
man Clapp,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  addressed 
toe  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association  at 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  February  15.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  hear  Mr.  Clapp's  thought- 
provoking  speech  on  the  decisions  facing 
the  rural  electric  cooperative  leaders 
These  decisions  take  on  added  Impor- 
tance as  the  need  for  electricity  to  farms 
Increase  as  we  embark  on  an  expanded 
worldwide  war  on  hunger. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  wonder- 
ful contributions  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  to  the  progress  of  rural 
America  and  am  very  proud  that  Its  Ad- 
ministrator, Norman  Clapp,  Is  from  Wis- 
consln.  Among  Wisconsin's  many  fine 
rural  electric  cooperatives  is  the  Rock 
County  Electric  Cooperative  with  its 
headquarters  In  Janesville  In  the  western 
part  of  the  First  District.  This  coopera- 
tive, with  609  miles  of  line,  serves  more 
than  2,000  consumer-members. 

Mr.  Clapp's  speech  entitled,  "Days  of 
Difficult  Decisions,"  follows: 

DATS  or  DnTici7i.T  Decisions 
(Remarks  of  Norman  M.  Clapp,  Administra- 
te Rural  Electrlflcatlon  Admlnlstratton 
before  24th  annual  meeting  of  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association. 
February  15,  1966,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.) 
We  meet  again. 

To  me  this  occasion  is  always  an  Inspiring 
experience.  To  witness  and  be  a  part  of  thU 
vast  assembly,  to  share  your  sense  of  com- 
mon purpose,  to  feel  your  dedication  to  pub- 
lic service-all  this  is  an  annual  reassu4ice 
toat  rural  electrlflcatlon  is  In  good  hands 
«  is  a  mighty  testimonial  that  powerful 
forces  are  at  work  in  the  progress  of  rural 
AmCTlca  and  laying  firm  foundaUons  for 
the  Nation's  future. 

These  are  not  easy  times  in  which  we  meet 
Th«e  are  days  of  difficult  decisions.     As  a 

S^!LT  *!it"  ""  ^'^  <*^«»  Involved  m 
meeting  both  our  commitments  to  freedom 
aoroad  and  progress  at  home. 
_  And  in  his  state  of  the  Union  message 
last  month.  President  Johnson  made  it^ear 
tt^we  are  determined  to  meet  both  com- 
mitm«mts.  "This  Nation  is  mighty  enoujth - 
toe  said,  "its  society  is  heallh^  .^ou^te 


people  are  strong  enough,  to  pursue  our  goals 
in  the  pest  of  the  world  whUe  sttU  bulUing 
a  Great  Society  here  at  home." 

Do  this  we  can;  do  it  we  will.  But  make 
no  mistake  about  it:  this  ia  no  easy  assign- 
ment. It  leaves  no  room  for  waste  or  extrav- 
agance in  the  allocation  of  the  Nation's 
resources.  It  permits  no  shirking,  no  idling 
no  lagging  behind.  It  wlU  caJl  few  the  Isest 
efforts  of  everyone  individually  and  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  oxir  total  effort  together. 
In  the  rural  electrlflcatlon  program  we  are 
already  facing  the  hard  reaUtles  of  the  task 
to  which  we  are  committed  as  a  nation.  We 
are  facing  them  In  the  problems  of  REA 
financing.  They  Involve  no  denial  or  equi- 
vocation on  the  basic  and  far-reaching  values 
of  rural  electrification  as  a  social  force  for 
better  living  or  as  an  essential  facttw  in  the 
balanced  economic  development  of  the  Na- 
tion. They  Imply  no  retreat  or  compromise 
on  the  objectives  of  rural  electrlflcatlon. 

They  do  require,  however,  finding  the  virays 
and  means  of  meeting  not  only  present  but 
the  mulUplylrig  future  needs  of  the  program 
without  Incurring  imnecessary  expense  or 
Indulging  In  extravagence,  and  without  plac- 
ing unnecessary  burdens  on  the  Federal 
budget.  They  require  too  a  more  effective 
total  mobUlzatlon  of  the  program's  re- 
sources, the  resources  of  the  rural  electric 
systems  themselves  as  well  as  the  resources 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  a  high  tribute  to  your  sense  of  public 
responsibility  that  you  have  imderstood  aU 
this  and  in  fact  anticipated  the  difficult  de- 
cisions we  now  face  In  the  field  of  financing. 
Two  years  ago  you  directed  your  national 
association  to  undertake  a  study  of  possibili- 
ties for  developing  supplemental  financing 
through  the  private  money  market.  Out  of 
this  study  has  come  a  proposal  for  a  Federal 
Bank  for  Rural  Electric  Systems  to  supple- 
ment the  present  basic  2-percent  REA 
financing. 

This  proposal  for  future  supplemental  fl- 
nanclng  outside  the  Federal  budget  is  the 
major  topic  of  this  annual  meeting. 

I  am  sure  the  decision  you  face  is  not  an 
easy  one,  but  I  know  you  will  meet  this  issue 
realistically,  unselfishly,  and  in  the  pubUc 
Interest  as  responsible  leaders,  as  conscient- 
ious Amwlcans.  You  have  proved  this  in 
the  past;  this  ts  your  tradition.  You  have 
never  shrunk  from  the  tough  Issues  of  the 
past,  and  there  have  been  many  of  them. 
You  are  accustomed  to  breaking  new  ground" 
you  have  pioneered  tn  this  program  from  its 
very  inception.  And  throughout  it  all  as  co- 
operative leaders,  you  have  shown  a  deep  and 
ab  ding  sensitivity  to  your  public  responsl- 
btuties  in  working  with  your  Government 
through  REA. 

Financing  is  a  fancy  name  for  money  and 
I  have  heard  that  famlUes  quarrel  more  over 
money  than  anything  else.  So,  I  suppose 
there  is  always  some  risk  In  talking  about 
financing,  even  here  In  this  family  circle  In 
fact  there  has  been  a  UtUe  family  fussing 
about  money  Just  tn  recent  weeks 

But  flnanclng  is  so  Important  to  the  future 
Of  this  rural  electrtflcaUon  program  and  your 
'^^  rf^^  systems  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  it.  whatever  the  risk  may  be.  This  is 
a  problwn  we  must  face  together— you  as 
officers,  directors  and  managers  of  rural  elec- 
tric systems  and  we  who  represent  RKA  and 
this  administration. 

First  of  all  let  me  clear  the  air  of  any 
misunderstanding.  ' 

This  admlnlstraUon  stands  for  a  eniA.t 
society  which  has  as  one  of  its  basic  coSer- 
stones  a  prosperous,  vital,  and  beauUful 
rural  America. 

This  administration  stands  for  a  growing 
rural  America,  one  in  which  both  farm  la- 
come  and  nonfarm  Income  will  continue  to 
increase,  one  tn  which  there  wlU   be  more 

l^^T'^l'^i?^**'  P^ty  ot  opportun- 
ity with  each  passing  year. 

This  administration  stands  firmly  for  a 
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rural  electrlflcatlon  program  and  a  rurul 
telephone  program  capable  of  serving  the 
expanded  needs  this  growth  win  l>rlng  and 
eai»ble  too,  of  serving  them  at  costs  and 
in  kind  comparable  to  service  In  our  towns 
and  dtlee. 

The  record  of  our  past  work  together 
speaks  for  Itself.  This  administrate^  has 
provided  well  for  the  needs  of  rural  electrl- 

,^,  i*-  ^  ****  5  y^*"  »^<*  January  of 
1961,  flrst  under  President  Kennedy  and  now 
under  President  Johnson  It  has  provided 
nearly  $1.6  billion  In  rural  electrlflcatlon 
loans.  That  is  over  $400  million  more  flnan- 
clng than  was  provided  tn  the  last  6  years 
of  the  previous  administration. 

We  have  moved  with  flrmness  and  deter- 
mination In  a  broader-scale  effort  than  ever 
before  attempted  to  Improve  the  wholesale 
power  supply  of  your  systems,  through  bet- 
ter contracts  and  more  muscle  In  the  gen- 
eration and  transmission  program.  We  have 
moved  to  protect  your  security  and  effect! ve- 
"^U^  ">e  threats  of  hoetUe  power  eup- 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  helped  and  en- 
oouraged  you  in  developing  constructive, 
cooperative  relationships  with  other  friendly 
power  suppliers,  private  as  weU  as  pubUc  to 
move  you  Into  the  mainstream  of  the  elec- 
tric Industry  where  you  can  share  fully  in 
the  benefits  of  coordinated  operations  and 
advancing  technology. 

We  have  encouraged  and  actively  assisted 
your  efforts  to  develop  the  economic  base  of 
your  rural  areas  and  win  protection  for 
your  continued  right  to  serve  the  areas  you 
have  buUt  your  systems  to  serve 

*>,!^'  ^?  P'**^  increasing  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  develop  the  Internal  strength  of 
your  organizations  through  constantly  wid- 
ening cooperation,  better  member  wrvloe 
and  more  effective  management. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  move  forward  with 
you  in  meeting  the  problems  at  the  present 
and  in  preparing  for  the  needs  of  the  future 

R^flra^t^"*""*  "^^  P'*-'^*  -^  ^'"«  o' 

It  is  both  our  problem  and  our  purpose  In 

!^L"^.  *|«=*'-lfl°atlon  program  to  provide 

adequately  for  your  essential  needs.    At  the 

!f^^,!!f°*;  ^^  "^"^  ^  »"  ^"^^  ««»<1  «fflt^«ent 
as  humanly  possible  in  the  light  of  all  the 
other  demands  upon  the  Federal  budget. 
Sound  Mid  careful  economy  In  the  man^ 
^f  J^*il"^  electriflcatton  progrln^ 
will  strengthen— not  weaken— the  Whole 
program  No  sound  purpoee  will  suffer,  no 
essential  need  will  be  neglected,  but  In  stern- 
ly avoiding  waste  and  unnecessary  use  at  the 

S*J**^*rr*th  '^'^'^«»-  y^  will  pMserv. 
and  retain  the  support  and  understanding 
of  an  appreciative  public.  ^ 

TTils  necessarily  involves  a  rigorous  and 
constant  process  of  testing  and  proving  pro- 
-am levels-a  careful  study  and  weighing  of 
each  loan  application— to  make  s,^e  ttiat 
we  are  not  committing  ourselves  to  some  re- 
«n^  ,1^*^'*'"  <l«'l^bl«  "Id  justlflable 
i^  t^..^  stringent  clrcumstancee,  a«  not 
at  this  time  completely  necessary. 

As  you  know,  the  electriflcatlon  loan  pro- 
P^  level  for  this  current  fiscal  year  was 
originally  set  at  $270  million,  and  we  have 

I^J'nrfv.V"^  ^^^  5^  ^  determine  to  what 
extent  thte  amount  could  be  made  to  meet 
the  essential  needs  of  this  year.  We  hooe 
tl"^*,!' J*^^v"^,  understanding  and  coopera- 
l^,  ..^  °^  y**"  '°  *^^  «^"~'  time  the 
?«i^^  !2!f  '*^'  ^^  '^'^-  But.  to  the 
!h^~  .  t!^  "*'*•  ^^  ^  «t»»  time  and 
there  Is  etui  authority  to  adjust  the  figure 

One  mlsxmderstandlng  which,  I  know 
^L^l^^'^  yc«.  has  been  corrected! 
Wh*^!^"  '"'  contingency  fund  balance 
Which  was  released  at  the  very  dose  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  by  President  Johnson's  dlrec- 

mmion  loan  level  projected  for  this  fiscal 
year.  This  was  not  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent s    lntentU»s,    and    Secretary    Freeman 


J0^ 
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haa  asked  me  to  report  to  you  th»t  »t  a  Tery 
recent  conference  on  department*!  inatt«n 
the  President  made  It  clear  that  the  1946  ooa- 
tlngency  tMiance  had  been  provided,  azxd  was 
not  to  be  taken  away. 

If  the  loana  made  from  thU  lOOS  balano* 
In  the  flr«t  few  day*  of  this  flacal  year  are 
to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  projected  loan 
level  for  thla  flscal  year.  thl»  meana  we  really 
have  at  thla  time  now  a  projected  loan  level 
of  >307  mlUlon  Instead  at  $370  mllUon  as  an- 
nounced. 

Now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  flscal  year 
1967.  The  electrtflcaUon  program  level  of  2 
percent  loans  for  the  next  Oscal  year,  which 
begins  on  July  1  has  been  projected  at  $370 
mllUoa.  This  level,  however.  Is  based  on 
the  ezpectaUon  that  these  basic  3  percent 
RSA  loans  to  be  provided  in  the  budget  will 
be  only  a  part  of  the  total  financing  avail- 
able to  the  electric  program  next  year.  It 
la  based  on  the  expectation  that  there  will 
be,  In  addition,  a  new  supplemental  financ- 
ing program  to  meet  the  balance  of  your 
needs. 

This  administration  Is  prepared  to  move 
with  you  m  developing  a  new  supplemental 
financing  program  along  the  general  lines 
of  the  proposal  you  have  been  stxidylng  for 
the  past  3  years  and  are  considering  here  at 
this  annual  meeting. 

Such  a  plan  must,  first  of  ai\.  provide  a 
new  source  of  financing  outside  the  Federal 
budget  for  meeting  the  growing  needs  oS 
rural  electrlflcatloti;  seooDdly.  It  must  offer 
berrowvra  Interest  rates  which  are  low 
enoiigh  to  make  the  loans  usable;  and.  final- 
ly. It  must  provide  greater  fiexlbUlty  In  the 
sound  business  use  of  loan  capital — greater 
than  Is  poMlble  with  the  basic  3  percent  loan 
funds. 

If  we  are  successful  In  securing  the  en- 
actment of  such  a  supplemental  tlnandnK 
program  at  this  session  of  Congress,  we  can 
then  look  forward  to  total  lending  reaourcea 
in  the  electric  program  during  fiscal  year 
1967  of  subetanUally  more  than  the  (370 
mlUlon  to  be  available  at  3  percent.  With 
such  a  supplemental  program  we  could  ex- 
pect a  total  loan  availability  ct  well  over  $400 
million.  How  much  more  than  $400  million 
would  be  available  would  depend  primarily 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  more  fortunately 
■Itiiated  rural  electric  lystenos  could  qualify 
for — and  profitably  use — full-market  rate, 
nonarmortized  loans  which  a  new  band  for 
rural  electric  systems  could  make  available 
oa  a  scale  well  beyond  any  conceivable  needs 
of  the  program. 

There  has  been  a  growing  recognition  of 
th9  fact  that  while  the  total  capital  needs 
o<  the  rural  electric  systems  are  increasing 
and  will  Increase  still  more,  an  increasing 
■hare  of  theea  needs  could  be  met  with  loans 
bearing  a  higher  rate  of  Interest  than  3  per- 
cent. If  they  were  available,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  objectives  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion  program. 

We  have  recognised  this,  and  more  and 
more  of  you  have  recognized  it  too  as  your 
systems  have  matured  and  gained  strength. 

Many  of  you  have  been  understandably 
reluctant,  however,  to  initiate  any  change 
'  in  the  Rural  Electrtflcatlon  Act  lest  It  result 
in  the  complete  elimination  of  3  percent  REA 
financing.  I  can  sympathize  with  your  cau- 
tion, for  certainly  it  is  obvious  to  all  who 
know  this  program  that  3  percent  financing 
still  Is  necessary  to  enable  the  majority  c€ 
rural  systems  to  accomplish  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  the  rural  electrification  program. 
That  objective,  today  as  in  1935.  la  to  pro- 
vide electric  service  to  rural  oonaunaers  at 
costs  and  of  a  kind  comparable  to  the  serv- 
ice available  to  town  and  dty  people. 

This  administration  accepts  and  concurs 
In  your  fundamental  contention  that  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  for  supplemental  wn^r»/rir»j 
must  not  Involve  any  change  in  the  present 
basic  3  percent  program. 


The  new  plan  must  be  what  the  nan\e  Im- 
plies— a  supplemental  program,  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  3  percent  financing  where  It  takes 
X  percent  financing  to  get  the  Job  done. 

An  acceptable  supplemental  financing  pro- 
gram ought  also  to  meet  the  following  re- 
quirements: 

First,  It  must  provide  a  source  of  funds 
outside  the  Federal  budget  to  help  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  rural  electrification.  It 
would  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  capital  structure 
of  a  bank  for  rural  electric  systems  during 
the  bank's  early  years.  It  also  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
back  up  the  bank's  debentures.  But  with 
this  type  of  financial  support  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  bank  would  be  In  a  ptoeltlon  to 
seek  out  and  channel  increasing  amounts  of 
private  capital  Into  the  rural  electrification 
program. 

Second,  a  workable  supplemental  plan 
must  offer  borrowers  Interest  rates  which 
are  low  enough  to  make  the  loans  usable. 
Many  systems  will  have  to  accumulate  addi- 
tional net  worth  before  they  can  qualify 
for  the  conventional  type  of  nonamortized 
financing.  Such  systems  need  to  have  ac- 
cess to  an  intermediate-rate,  amortized  type 
of  loan  which  will  enable  them  to  continue 
to  build  net  worth  without  pushing  debt 
service  commitments  to  unrealistic  and  re- 
strictive levels. 

Third,  to  be  most  effective  a  supplemental 
plan  must  provide  greater  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  funds  than  Is  possible  with  the  basic 
3  percent  loan  funds.  It  must  permit  bor- 
rowers to  utilize  supplemental  loans,  where 
necessary,  to  acquire  and  exchange  facili- 
ties in  adjusting  and  strengthening  service 
territories.  It  must  be  usabft  for  larger, 
more  economical,  more  efficient  generating 
units  and  transmission  lines.  It  must  per- 
mit rural  systems  to  carry  their  proper  share 
of  the  load  in  new  power  pools  and  trans- 
mission grids.  In  short.  It  must  permit  and 
assist  the  rural-baaed  systems  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  rest  of  the  power  Industry. 

Tour  deliberations  here  this  week  have 
great  significance  in  the  history  of  this  pro- 
gram. You  have  an  historic  decision  to 
make.  If  you  take  this  step  to  seek  a  broad- 
ened financial  base  and  greater  freedom  of 
operation  and  development  than  Is  possible 
under  the  limitations  of  3  percent  financing. 
you  may  well  be  shaping  a  new  bill  of  rights 
for  niral  electrification. 

You  will  indeed  be  laying  a  necessary  and 
firm  foundation  for  the  futxire. 

There  la,  of  course,  more  to  the  financing 
problem  than  simply  finding  new  sources  of 
loan  funds.  We  need  also  to  look  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Internal  resources  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  themselves.  Build- 
Ing  stronger  rural  electric  systems  Is  the  best 
and  surest  road  to  sound  and  constructive 
economy  In  the  REA  program. 

This  depends  in  large  measure  upon  fur- 
ther advances  in  the  field  of  rural  areas  de- 
velopment, territorial  protection,  and  man- 
agement improvenient.  These  are  the  basio 
equalisers  which  in  time  will  materially  off- 
se<  the  present  handicaps  of  providing  both 
electric  and  telephone  service  In  rural 
America. 

In  looking  to  the  total  needs  of  this  great 
program,  we  also  need  to  develop  efDclent 
division  of  labor.  We  need  to  find  ways  to 
make  the  most  efficient  possible  use  of  the 
total  resources  of  this  great  program. 

And  the  total  resources  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation are  more  than  lending  authority  and 
unadvanced  funds,  more  than  poles  and 
subetattona  and  headquarters  buildings, 
more  than  generating  plants  and  transmls- 
alon  systems,  dramatic  and  Impreeslve  as 
these  things  are. 

Tour  most  important  program  resources 
are   pec^le:    your   board   of   directors   and 


trustees:  your  trained  oo-op  personnel;  your 
new  member  services  committees;  your 
great  State,  regional,  and  national  associa- 
tions: and,  of  course,  your  rank-and-file 
membership. 

If  to  all  this  we  can  add  the  final  spark 
of  unity,  the  future  of  rural  electrification 
is  bright  and  secure.  One  thousand  niral 
electric  systems,  the  30  million  people  they 
serve,  all  their  officers  and  representatives — 
working  together  and  pulling  together  can 
work  miracles.    And  I  am  convinced  you  will. 

In  conclusion  let  me  read  some  moving 
and  prophetic  words  spoken  to  you  from  this 
very  platform  3  years  ago. 

"If  govemmenu  are  to  be  prudent,  they 
must  follow  their  hearts  without  losing  their 
heads.  We  living  today  must  recognize  that 
it  Is  our  special  resjwnslbillty  in  the  history 
of  America  and  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race — to  be  privileged  to  put  in  place  the 
foundations  on  which  man's  enjoyment  of 
freedom  and  hope  for  peace  will  stand  for 
centuries  to  come.  A  part  of  that  foundation 
is  and  will  always  be  the  stability,  the  suc- 
cess, and  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  and  of 
life  In  the  rural  areas.  We  shall  need  to 
continue  In  this  country  to  concern  our- 
selves with  that  foundation  of  stability, 
success,  and  proGjjcrlty  for  rural  America — 
and  that  means  we  must  continue  our  sup- 
port of  the  rural  electrification  program  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  foundatiooa  of  our  Na- 
tion's future." 

These  words  were  spoken  to  you  by  an  old 
friend,  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  was  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Today  he 
bears  the  awesome  burden  of  the  Presidency 
of  this  great  Nation. 

He  has  not  forgotten  you.  nor  has  he  for- 
gotten the  needs  of  rural  electrification.  Hla 
concern  about  the  folka  out  in  the  country 
la  aa  keen  today  aa  It  ever  was  when  he  was 
leading  the  stmggle  for  electricity  aa.  the 
Pedemales  30  years  ago. 

He  Is  looking  to  your  future  and  the  future 
of  the  Nation.    If  there  are  foundations  for 
that  future  which  must  be  laid  now,  he  la 
ready. 
Are  you? 


Rani  Electrification  and  the  Congress 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  16.  my  good  friend  and  dls- 
tinciiiahed  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Stalbaum],  de- 
livered an  excellent  and  thought-pro- 
voking speech  to  the  9,000  rural  electric 
cooperative  leaders  who  attended  the 
24th  annual  meeting  of  their  national 
organization,  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association.  In  his 
speech,  Mr.  Stalbattm  detailed  the  need 
for  the  rural  electric  systems  to  obtain 
access  to  a  source  of  supplemental  cap- 
ital above  and  beyond  the  annual  con- 
gressional authorization  for  the  rural 
electrification  program. 

With  power  loads  In  rural  areas  dou- 
bling every  7  years,  the  more  than 
1,000  rural  electric  systems  of  the  Na- 
tion are  requiring  increasing  amoimts  of 
capital  in  order  to  meet  this  rising  de- 
mand for  electricity.  As  Mr.  Stalbaum 
pointed  out,  the  Congress  Is  not  going 


/ 


to  abandon  the  very  worthwhile  rural 
electrification  program,  which  has  done 
so  much  to  improve  the  working  and  liv- 
ing standards  of  our  farmers  and  other 
rural  residents.  However,  the  Congress 
must  also  consider  the  needs  of  many 
other  meritorious  programs. 

Otirs  la,  therefore,  not  the  assignment  of 
granting  all  the  funds  asked  for  in  every 
meritorious  case  but  rather  to  allocate  funds 
among  all  of  them — 

He  said. 

Mr.  Stalbaum  indicated  that  the  Con- 
gress will  probably  continue  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram at  approximately  the  levels  which 
have   been   authorized   in   the   past   10 
years.    However,  he  noted  thM  this  fig- 
ure would  be  less  than  one-half  of  the 
estimated   capital   need   for   the   rural 
electric  cooperatives  in  the  next  15  years. 
Based  on  his  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  operations  of  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives, Mr.  Stalbaum  recommended  that 
the   rural   electrics   seek    supplemental 
financing   through  the  proposed  Bank 
for  Rural  Electric  Systems  which,  Uke 
the  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  would  be  ulti- 
mately owned  and  controlled  by  its  co- 
op stockholders.    The  NERCA  delegates 
subsequently    approved,    by    an    over- 
whelming margin,  a  resolution  urging 
the  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
continue  the  present  2-percent,  35-year 
REA  loan  program  with  adequate  find- 
ing  for  those   systems   requiring   such 
loans  to  meet  program  objectives,  and  to 
establish  a  Federal  Bank  for  Rural  Elec- 
tric Systems  as  a  supplemental  source  of 
the  capital  required  by  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  to  meet  the  growing  power 
needs  of  the  rural  areas  they  serve." 

I  recommend  the  entire  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  you 
for  your  information  and  consideration: 
RuaAL   ELEcramcATioN    and   thk   Congress 
(Speech   of   RepresentaUve   Ltnn   K.   Stal- 
baum, First  District,  Wisconsin,  given  on 
February   16,   1986.   at  special   session  on 
supplemental    financing    at    NRECA    an- 
nual meeting). 

First  let  me  extend  my  greetings  to  you 
who  are  so  acUve  in  the  rural  electric 
cooperaUvee. 

Your  acUvltles  and  those  who  hold 
similar  capacities  and  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded you  In  the  development  of  the  rural 
electric  cooperaUves  are  not  new  to  me.  As 
has  been  indicated  to  you  in  the  introduc- 
tion, I  am  a  Wisconsin  farm  boy,  but  must 
hasten  to  add  that  I  grew  up  on  the  farm 
■without  the  benefllta  of  electricity.  It  was 
not  unui  1937  that  electricity  reached  our 
farmstead,  one-fourth  mile  off  the  main 
road. 

It  would  be  pleasant  for  me  to  stand  here 
today  and  tell  you  that  the  ultimate  source 
of  power  was  through  an  REA-financed  co- 
operative, but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  was 
by  a  private  uUllty.  The  fact  remains  that 
TmtU  REA  came  onto  the  scene  and  threat- 
ened to  move  into  farm  areas  such  as  the 
one  where  I  grew  up  In  southeastern  Wis- 
consin, the  private  power  companies  had 
done  absolutely  nothing  to  encourage  elec- 
trical development  in  the  rural  areas 

If  memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  30 
years  or  more  Is  a  long  time  to  remember 
the  original  bUl  which  they  wanted  to  sub- 
mit to  us  to  run  power  to  our  place  back  in 
the  early  1930s  was  $1,300.  Bear  in  mind 
this  was  Just  for  the  powerUnes  to  brine 
the  electricity  to  our  farm.  It  did  not  In 
»ny  way  cover  the  cost  of  the  wiring  and 


fixture  installation  nor  the  monthly  charge 
for  electrical  service.  And  thoee  of  you  who 
have  grown  up  and  have  lived  through  tbe 
depression  days  of  the  I930's,  I  am  sure,  will 
realize  that  Sl^OO  was  about  1  year's 
gross  income  from  the  average  Wisconsin 
dairy  herd  during  those  days. 

And  so  I  say  today  in  this  first  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  a  national  meeting  of 
rural  electric  co<^>eraUves.  a  belated  "thank 
you"  some  30  years  late,  for  getting  the 
wheels  In  motion  to  bring  electricity  to  us. 
I  have  shown  my  appreclaUon  of  this 
fact  in  later  days.  Prior  to  entering  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  1  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate  for  10 
years  and,  as  was  true  in  so  many  States 
during  the  past  few  years,  the  battle  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  entered  the  legislative 
scene. 

You  know,  there  is  an  old  saying  that  one 
must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  but 
it  always  strikes  me  as  I  observe  the  electric 
utilities,  that  when  it  comes  to  servicing 
sparsely  settled  areas  with  low  revenue  po- 
tential, the  private  power  companies  are 
perfectly  content  to  let  rural  electrics  have 
this  business.  This  is  the  part  I  caU  the 
bitter  part  of  the  business.  But  suddenly  if 
this  bitter,  by  some  strange  alcheniy, 
through  the  development  of  a  municipality 
or  the  expansion  of  Ita  borders  beccKnes 
sweet  business,  then  immediately  there  are 
efforta  by  the  private  power  companies  to 
say  that  the  rural  electrics  must  give  up 
this  business  now  that  It  has  become  sweet. 
And  so  instead  of  having  the  bitter  with 
the  sweet,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that 
the  private  power  utilities  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  leave  the  bitter  to  the  rural  electrics 
and  take  the  sweet  unto  themselves,  even 
U  it  means  taking  over  territories  formerly 
served  in  the  btUIdup  days  by  the  rural 
electrics. 

Vrtiea  one  realizes  that  rural  electrics 
average  slightly  over  3  consumers  to  the 
mile  compared  with  33  consumers  to  the 
mile  for  private  utilities  and  that  In  thla 
mile  there  are  »460  of  revenue  on  the  aver- 
age for  the  rural  electrics  compared  with 
over  $7,000  for  the  utUlUes,  one  can  see  the 
contrast  that  exists.  And  this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  rural  electrics  have  bad 
to  build  over  half  of  aU  the  pole  miles  of 
distrlbuUon  line  in  the  country  on  this  lim- 
ited revenue  potential. 

So,  when  the  efforts  were  made  to  take 
away  from  the  rural  electrics  the  right  to 
operate  in  areas  in  which  they  had  always 
operated,  simply  because  these  areas  had  now 
become  built  up,  or  in  a  Uttle  more  complex 
case  where  they  had  been  annexed  to  a  c«n- 
munlty  which  had  a  municipal  powerplant,  I 
felt  that  the  rural  electrics  were  entitled  to 
this  Uttle  bit  of  sweetening  to  the  otherwise 
bitter  business  and  vigorously  supported  in 
my  own  State  the  rural  electric  co-ops'  efforta 
to  retain  their  right  to  those  areas  in  which 
they  had  always  operated.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  won  that  round  of  the  battle  al- 
though I  suppose  this  is  a  war  which  U  never 
completely  over. 

Today,  however,  the  topic  assigned  to  me 
Is  that  of  the  financing  of  the  expansion  of 
the  rural  electric  co-ops.  I  state  that  I  have 
read  the  material  which  has  been  prepared 
on  this  subject  and  found  this  concept  not 
too  difficult  because  the  pattern  of  it  is  so 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  Bank  for  Co- 
operatives. As  indicated  earlier  to  you,  I  was 
the  secretary-treasiirer-manager  of  a  dairy 
cooperative  in  Wisconsin  for  14  years  Dur- 
ing that  time,  we  had  opportunity  and  need 
to  borrow  from  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
over  a  rather  long  period  of  time.  Primarily 
we  bwrowed  for  the  relendlng  of  money  to 
our  patrons  for  the  purchase  of  bulk  milk 
tanks. 


It  was  auring  this  period  that  the  Bahk 
of  CooperaUves  moved  from  being  a  Govern- 
ment-owned bank  to  becommg,  if  you  please 
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a  cooperative  bank  for  cooperatives.  When  I 
start  reading  about  A  type  stock  and  B  type 
stock  and  C  type  stock,  these,  too,  are  aU 
terms  with  which  I  am  familiar.  And  so  a 
lltUe  later  I  want  to  show  you  what  happened 
In  our  own  St.  Paul  Bank  for  Cooperatives 

But  before  we  do  that,  let's  take  &  quick 
look,  a  look  by  an  outsider,  an  interested 
outsider,  at  the  financing  both  present  and 
potential  of  the  rural  electrics.  As  I  look  at 
this,  I  look  through  the  eyes  of  a  politician 
I  say  this  in  all  candor  because  I  am  not 
scared  by  the  word  pollUcs  or  the  term  poli- 
tician.   It  Is  an  honorable  profession. 

Someone  once  used  the  definition  that 
"politics  is  the  art  of  the  practical."  This. 
I  guess,  is  the  reason  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  tlUe.  because  we  are  the  practical  men 
who  make  the  views  held  by  the  extremes 
work.  We  are  the  ones  who  modify  them 
and  refine  them  and  come  up  wl*h  programs 
which  are  acceptable,  perhaps  neither  as  far 
to  one  side  as  the  proponents  would  like 
nor  as  far  to  the  other  side  as  the  exponents 
would  like,  but  somewhere  in  that  prac- 
tical middle  area  where  a  result  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

And  so  we  must  look  at  the  2-percent 
REA  loan  rates  that  now  exist  in  the  light 
of  the  recently  increased  Federal  Interest 
rates.  It  Is  my  view  that  we  will  be  able 
to  make  2-percent  money  available  as  long 
as  your  organization  can  present  a  strong 
case  for  Its  needs,  but  we  will  not  be  able 
to   substantlaUy   expand    these   funds. 

I  know  there  are  those  among  you  who 
maintain  that  an  outstanding  case  can  be 
made  for  federally  supplied  2-percent  money 
for  all  of  your  capital  needs.  To  those  who 
hold  that  belief.  I  am  not  today  arguing 
the  logic  or  the  merit  of  your  case. 

Realistically,  however,  as  a  Representa- 
tive In  Government.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  same  type  of  strong  case  U  made 
by  virtually  every  group  who  comes  before 
us.  The  educator,  the  conservation Ut  the 
health  research  people,  to  menUon  only  a 
few,  can  make  Just  as  strong  a  case  as 
you.  Ours  is,  therefore,  not  the  assignment 
of  granting  all  the  funds  asked  for  In  every 
meritorious  case  but  rather  to  allocate  funds 
among  all  of  them. 

I  mention  this  in  order  to  warn  you  against 
deluding  yourself  into  thinking  the  Con- 
gress would  ot  necessity  feel  that  yours  was 
a  uniquely  meritorious  argument  to  be  con- 
sidered ahead  of  all  others.  And  especially 
should  you  consider  this  in  the  context  of 
the  recent  mcrease  in  Interest  rates. 

Everyone,  it  seems,  woiild  like  to  be  the 
author  of  a  natural  Uw.  I  suppose  the  meet 
known  author  of  recent  tlmea  Is  Parkinson 
with  maybe  two  or  three  different  Parkin- 
son's laws,  primarily  jon  bureaucracy.  But 
today  I  am  going  to  give  you  what  I  call 
Stalbaum's  natural  law  on  low  interest  rates 
for  rural  electrics.  My  natural  law  Is  simply 
thla:  "The  ability  of  rural  electrics  to  retain 
2  percent  loan  rates  becomes  more  difficult  In 
geometric  proportions  to  the  Increase  In 
other  Intereet  rates."  | 

As  the  cost  of  money  to  the  Oovemmeiit 
and  to  everyone  else  increases,  the  fight  by 
the  rural  electric  co-ops  at  the  national  level 
and  by  its  fine  Administrator,  Norman  Clapp 
an  old  Wisconsin  friend  of  mine,  becomw 
more  and  more  a  problem.  RealUtlcally  we 
have- to  recognlae  that  under  these  condi- 
tions it  would  be  most  difficult  to  expand 
this  lending  power,  and  it  become*  more 
difficult  than  formerly  even  to  hold  it  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  we  can  hold  it  at 
approximately  the  levels  which  have  existed 
in  the  past. 

Thla  to  me  la  not  the  moet  serious  prob- 
lem, and  I  regret  that  some  of  the  argument 
on  whether  or  not  a  new  financing  system 
should  be  developed  has  enmeshed  Itaelf  in 
the  poUOcal  abUlty  of  rural  electric  aupport- 
ers  to  continue  to  get  m«iey  at  the  2-percent 
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To  me  the   moat   critical   problem   Is  on  wWch  flgtire  Is  the  more  nearly  correct  as  a  which  was  made  In  this  organization  during 

financial  need   the  financial  need  of  your  or-  proJecUon — the    plain    fact    remaine     that  the  time  I  was  manager  of  the  Racine.  Wis., 

ganlzatlon*.    For    the    past    10    years,    the  either   figure   Is    leas    than    half— less    than  Milk   Producers   Cooperative.     It    would    be 

amount   of    money    avaUable    for    2-percent  half — erf  the  estimated  need  as  projected  by  of  Interest  to  you,  I  am  sure,  to  see  what 

loons  per  year  Is  as  foUows  (and  let  me  run  an  independent  obeerver.  has    happened    In   a    financial   organization 

through  these  figures  quickly  to  show  you  I.   as   an  outsider,   looking  a<t  this  whole  similar  to  the  one  you  are  considering.     I, 

both  the  pattern  of  the  avallabUlty  of  money  picture,  am  Impressed  with  the  point  that  therefore,    called    the   president   of   the    St. 

as  well  as  their  erratic  tendencies) :  electricity  provides  20  percent  of  the  basic  Paul.    Minn..    Bank    for    Cooperatives.    Mr. 

ItiWon  energy  o<  the  United  States  now.  and  that  Ullyot.  In  order  to  refresh  my  own  memory 

1957__ $414  by  1980  It  is  expected  to  supply  30  percent,  on   what   had   happened   in   this  particular 

198al--ll 159  This   projection   Is   reasonable   and   may   be  operation  and  to  bring  my  records  current. 

l»69riimi"r""I si?  conservative  efipoclally  when  we  look  bock  at  I  asked  him  when  the  start  had  been  made 

19«oIIII.-I 136  the  Increase  In  percentage  of  the  basic  energy  to  change  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  from  a 

196l''III"I" 170  provided   by   electrical   sources   In   the   past  Government-owned  activity  to  one  coopera- 

1992......'.'. 245  15  and  the  past  30  yean.     And  so.  as  one  lively  owned  by   the  patrons  and   was   In- 

1983 . . .     325  who  Is  Interested  In  seeing  America  continue  formed  that  this  was  on  January   1.    1956. 

IQM 275  to  grow,  as  one  who  strongly  believes  that  we  so  the  report  and  Illustration  I  am  about  to 

1985 365  want    to    develop.    If    you    pUease.    a    Great  give  you  cover  a  10-year  span  of  time.    Dur- 

X9ee 270  Society  In  America,  my  most  basic  concern  Is  Ing  that  time,   the   Government  capital   In 

on  the  ability  of  rural  electric  ooopenttlves  the  St.  Paul  bank  was  reduced   from  $11.4 

What  does  this  •'•f*K«  «»*  *<>'    *»  *'^  to  get  the  money  to  play  their  part.  to  $3.8  million.     Therefore.  In  less  than  10 

age    of    about    $270   mUlloa   per   year,   $aea  j  cannot  believe,  based  on  the  historical  years,  two-thirds  of  the  Government  capital 

million,  to  be  exact.  pattern  of  the  past  2  years,  that  the  Con-  had  been  paid  oB.     As  Is  proposed  In  your 

Those  who  have  looked  to  this  source  a  ^^  ^^  ^^  United  States  to  going  to  greaUy  own  case,  they,  too,  have  A  stock,  B  stock, 

money  for  capital  financing  should  pause  to  ,,p^d   ^^^  moneys   It  make.  avaUabls  for  and  C  stock. 

consider  what  happened  In  the  President's  ^^^^  purpoae.     Certainly  they  are  not  Ukely  At  the  time  the  changeover  was  made,  each 

budget  meesa«e  preMOted  to  the  congress  a  ^  expand  It  If  the  interest  gap  continues  at  cooperative    was    required    to    buy    class    C 

weeks  ago.  jt^  present  level  or  were  It  to  widen.    I  do  not  stock  based  on  the  amount  of  outstanding 

The  $306  mlllkm  in  regular  authorization  ^^.^^^  Oovernment  llmltaUons  on  funds  to  b«  loans  as  of  that  date.    In  my  own  coc^>era- 

whlch  the  Congrew  had  approved  i«   18««  the  Inhlblter  of  the  development  of  capital  tlve's   case,    because    our    loon    volume    was 

was  cut  to  $270  mUUon.    The  baianoe  of  the  e,„ot,ical  faclUtles  throughout  rural  America,  low.   we   were  required   to  buy  $800  of  the 

1905   contingency   fund   which    bad  «^r«»dy  ^^^    ^  ^^    ^   ^^  ^^^^   ^^^  ^  concern  stock  which  h^  continued  to  pay  a  3-percent 

been  released  and  which  ^'^'^  ^  W7  ^^^^  confronts  you  and  which  should  be  of  dividend. 

million  was  Unpounded.  The  19««  c|^"°-  mterert  to  those  who  want  to  see  America  For  the  balance  of  their  financing,  there 
gency  fund  erf  $«0  mlUlo«i.  not  yet  rti^^  grow.  was  a  25  percent  override  on  the  Interest  pay- 
was  Mtnpletelydeleted  from  the  budget.  In  ^^^  ^^  ^  prominent  leaders  who  ments  from  1956  to  1960.  It  was  then  re- 
•o  «»oln«  ths  Pr«klent  reooenmended  usecrf  ^^^^^^^  be^^^^  ^^at  we  must  now  turn  to-  duced  to  15  percent.  In  1966  It  has  been 
T^    \  1^^                    ^'^^                    ^^  '*"'    ^^^    """^^    P*'^    °'    ""^    Nation    for  reduced  to  10  percent.    In  the  early  days,  if 

_J**^  ^^^'  ,.     ..  .         *      .. I  #^  future  development.     "Why  continue  to  en-  the  Interest  rate  was  4  percent,  we  had  to 

,  J?*  T^  ^oJ^.n'^tK'r^!^/!.^  courage   more   growth   m   the   larger    urban  pay  5  percent  but  the  extra  1  percent  was  an 

1967  would  be  $270  million,  ^  "^^  «  »•  center,  and  In  so  doing  only  aggravate  their  Ltual  Uivestment  In  the  Bank  for  Coopera- 

now  proposea  lor  ^^**^-°J  "^-  "  ,^"^^»  already  existing  problems?"  these  spokesmen  tlves  stock  subject  to  ultimate  redemption, 

budgeting    proMdures    continue,    only    $242  ^^^      „  theie  ideas  toward   the  develop-  The  Bank  for  Co-ops  offers  lU  own  deben- 

miuion  woum  oe  avauawe^  ment  of   the  smaller  communlUea   and   the  tures  on  the *ftoney  market.    From  1960  until 

,,        .'•            siepaown   m  runos  snows   as  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  become  a  national  trend,  1965.  they  were  able  to  obtain  their  money 

follows.            „„„,.„^.j,^.,    .„»v,„rf._.    .inK  t'^en  1'  could  well  be  that  the  present  pro-  at  rates   which   permitted   them  to  loan  at 

T,!         ?      ^  ?^^fn  r^^^^Lr.  rl  ]e<^tlons  for  runU  electrics-  needs  for  capital  4>4  percent  on  loans  under  1  year,  4y4  per- 

mlUlon  plus  $60  million  In  conUngency  re-  {^^^^^^^^  ^^^ng  the  next  15  year,  are  lilng  cent  on  loans  from  I  to  3  yeaAi,  and  5  ^r- 

""ehI.!-...,.'-  iait«  ^.....^.n  n^,.^-  MTo  mil  drasUcally  undersUted.  cent  on  loans  for  over  3  years.    Bear  In  mind 

President  •  i960  program  figure.  $370  mil-  pitting  It  more  simply,  the  question  basic-  that  wme  of  these  were  operating  loans,  not 

"°f^_,  .^„»,.  ^,^„^,,^^  ,<w,"T  nrri<rr.m  <i<7iir»-  »"?   ^  ^^^'   Wlthout  the  establishment  of  specifically   related   to  capital   development 

J^^mon   P'****^  ^^^  program  figure.  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Systems,  oTwould  be  true  In  your  caie. 

vl..   icuut'  r^^i^t^  «i.iir.-   soAi  mininn  could  the  Individual  rural  electric  coopers-  However  (and  this  U  the  significant  part). 

Year   l»OS  projectea  ngure.    w*i   ,  ""°  "'«•  obtain  their  money?    And  if  they  could  each  year  we  receive  from  the  bank  a  patron- 

As  one  considers  yo\ir  future  capital  newM.  obtain  It,  could  they  obtain  It  as  cheaply  as  age  dividend  which  was  based  on  the  volume 

this  trend  should  put  you  on  notice  that  It  U  though   their  own   bank?     The   answer   to  of  business  done.     Part  of  the  aUocatlon  Is 

•vldent  that  thU  •ource  at  funds  U  gomg  ^^^^  p,^,^  ^^  ^^^^  question  Is  probably  yes.  paid  In  cash,  this  being  25  percent  of  their 

down    while    the    need    for    such    funds    U  ^^^  probably  no.    Some  of  the  larger  units,  total  aUocated  surplus.    The  balance  is  paid 

going  up.  jQ  areas  where  money  Is  not  as  tight  as  in  in  B  stock.    This  Is  done  after  the  franchise 

Now,  what  are  ttae  needs  for  the  futtire?  others,    might,    and    I    only    uy    might.    b«  tax  Is  paid,  after  the  original  cash  patronage 

Here  we  have  two  estimates.    RKA  has  estl-  able  to  obtain  It  for  about  the  wme  rates,  dividend   to  made,  and  after  the   3-percent 

mated  that  all  the  electric  systems  of  Amer-  others  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  It,  and  dividend  to  paid  on  the  cx^glnal   (class  C) 

I  lea  will  require  $140  billion  In  new  capital  for  others  would  have  to  obtain  It  at  much  higher  stock,   the   remaining  amount  to  paid  as  a 

•zpanded  plant  facUlUee  by  1980.   They  esU-  rates.    Isn't  It  far  more  sensible  to  pool  your  patronage  dividend  In  stock. 

mats,  and  thto  to  interesUng,  that  between  efforts,  to  cooperatively  work  together  to  ob-  In  1966,  the  total  allocaUona  (that  to  the 

now  and  1980.  during  the  next  15  year.,  rural  t^j^  your  own  credit  In  effect  from  a  bank  patronage  dividend)  amounted  to  28  percent 

electrics  will  need  slightly  over  $8  billion.  which  you  will  ultimately  own?  of  the  Interest  paid  In  by  a  cooperative.     I 

Well,  I  smiled  when  I  saw  that  figure  in  How    effectively    could    you    borrow    your  point  out  to  you  that  on  loans  of  over  3  years, 

contrast  with   the   next  one.    In  all  of  my  money   on   an   individual    basis   when   your  that  while  the  Interest  charge  to  5  i>ercent, 

years  In  Oovernment,  I  have  come  to  expect  average  equity  to  between  20  and  30  r>ercent7  if  the  23  percent  allocation  to  charged  against 

that  the  party  making  the  estimate,  who  to  Certainly,    I    contend    that    the    present    re-  It,  It  reduces  the  Interest  rate  to  about  3.6 

Justifying  the  position,  will   have  the  high  strictlons  which  we  have  Imposed  upon  your  percent.     And,   of   course,   there   are  corre- 

flgure.  and  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  types  of  organizations  within  the  Congress  spending  reductions  on  the  other  loan  rate 

oonaervatlve     Impartial     neutral     observers  on  the  development  of  generation  and  trans-  values. 

have  the  low  figures.    Not  so  In  your  case,  mission  facilities  should  be  modified  If  you  Thto  allocation  In  1965  was  not  tmlque.    I 

Kuhn.  Loeb.  in  their  appraisal,  estimate  that  are  going  to  seek  your  own  money.    But  cer-  recall  in  my  own  rep>ort  to  my  board  of  dl- 

the  rural  electrics  will  need  $8<4  billion  dur-  talnly  It  would  seem  evident  that  you  would  rectors  that  I  usually  considered  the  alloca- 

Ing   the  same   15-year  period.    And  k>  It   to  be  far  more  able  to  handle  your  needs  and  tlon  to  b*  about  equal  to  1  percent  Interest 

gratifying     that     an     outside     Independent  to  obtain  your  money  at  a  lower  cost  through  rate  on  the  cost  of  the  money  we  got  from 

source  estimates  the  needs  of  your  organlza-  the  mass  sale  of  debentures  than  through  the  bank. 

Uons  at  a  $1^  billion  more  than  REA  has  the  Individual  efforts  of  each  of  your  I  don't  think  the  St.  Paul  Bank  for  Cooper- 
estimated,  organizations.  atlves  had  any  magic  formula  that  gave  them 
Now  let's  turn  back  to  the  history  ot  the  Granted  that  the  debentvires  from  such  a  this  return  that  you  would  not  have.  In 
figures  I  have  given  you.  The  10-year  aver-  bank  would  have  to  be  sold  on  the  money  fact,  the  proposals  you  have  involving  larger 
age  I  pointed  out  was  $268  million.  Multiply  markets,  but  wont  the  collective  sale  of  sums.  Involving  debentures  backed  primarily 
thto  by  15  years,  and  you  have  a  little  over  these  debentures  permit  you  to  get  your  by  capital  equipment  loans  could  well  do 
$4  billion.  Or  If  you  prefer,  take  the  lasrt  money  at  a  lower  cost  than  If  each  of  yon  two  things.  First  o<  all.  It  could  encourage 
5  years,  with  an  average  of  a  little  under  have  to  go  out  looking  for  it  through  local  money  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  which  ap- 
$300  million  per  year.  Multiply  that  by  bankers  or  other  sources?  I  think  so.  piled  on  Bank  for  Cooperative  debentures 
16  years,  and  you  come  up  with  a  figure  ot  Earlier  in  my  remarks.  I  made  reference  to  where  part  ot  It  went  for  operating  funds, 
about   $4^    billion.      One   need    not   argus  the  Bank  for  Cooperatives  and  the  Changs  and  Moond,  the  larger  volume  might  wril 
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warrant  an  even  larger  allocaUon  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  each  participating  electric 
cooperative. 

So,  I  speak  to  you  as  one  who  has  been 
through  thto  and  has  found  thto  a  very  ef- 
fective way  of  obtaining  money. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  thto  opportimlty 
of  presenting  my  views  to  you  today.  I  again 
point  out  that  in  my  opinion  the  big  Issue 
for  your  organization  to  not  on  whether  or 
not  you  can  continue  to  obtain  government 
money  at  a  2-percent  interest  rate.  I  believe 
you  can  at  about  the  present  level.  More 
Important  is  whether  you  can  obtain  the 
necessary  expansion  capital  which  will  be 
needed  by  your  organizations  In  the  next  15 
years.  If  you  are  to  grow  apace  with  the  pri- 
vate utilities  here  In  America.  As  I  have 
Indicated.  aU  of  my  projections  fall  to  show 
adequate  funding  potential  for  you  at  the 
2-percent  rate.  You  alone  must  know 
whether  or  not  a  supplementary  method  of 
obtaining  financing  to  needed  beyond  hav- 
ing each  Individual  electric  association  apply 
for  Its  own  expansion  funds  at  some  local 
leveL  If  the  experience  of  other  cooperaUves 
to  a  criteria,  then  it  would  be  well  for  you 
to  Join  together  In  the  formation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bank  for  Rural  Electric  Systems. 


H.R.  13177 — Freedom  Comnutsion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOH 

or  CALiroHNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
roundJy  dynamic  Ideas  underlie  our  gov- 
ernmental and  economic  system  Our 
forefathers  recognized  what  Individuals 
could  and  would  accompllsli  when  they 
were  afforded  the  opportunity  in  a  so- 
ciety freed  from  governmental  shackles 
The  essence  of  our  federal  system  Is  the 
subordination  of  governmental  power  to 
that  of  the  Individual.  Giving  the  In- 
(Uvldual  the  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  development  released 
the  creative  capacities  of  men  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  undreamed  of. 

Realizing  the  potential  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  democratic  form  of 
Oovernment,  we  rightly  wonder  why  so 
many  of  the  newly  Independent  nations 
of  the  world  seem  to  look  to  communism 
and  state  socialism  as  the  fastest  routes 
to  inaterial  abundance  and  fulfillment  of 
their  national  aspirations.  The  answer 
Is  obviously  thraefold:  First,  the  very 
aggressive  methods  used  by  Communists 
to  further  communism;  second,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  free  world  to  present  its  be- 
liefs in  a  manner  readily  understood  and 
applied;  third,  the  failure  of  everyone 
to  recognize  the  danger  posed  by  the 
Communist  phllost^hy. 

Despite  the  Increasing  loss  of  men  and 
countries  to  Communist  dictatorship  It 
appears  that  few  Americans,  even  in  high 
governmental  positions,  are  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  stated  goal  of  commu- 
nism—world dominaUon— and  the 
methods  designed  to  achieve  this  goal 
How  many  persons  know  what  Is  meant 
by  dialectical  materialism?  How  many 
realize  that  words  to  Communists  have 
meanings  completely  different  from  our 
meanings? 


Too  many  people  hate  communism 

almost  a  kneejerk  reacUon  to  the 
word — without  knowing  or  understand- 
ing communism. 

Communism  is  repugnant  to  every- 
thing I  hold  dear,  my  family,  my  church, 
my  country,  the  Individual  human  being, 
the  free  enterprise  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness, free  representative  government. 
But  I  cannot  oppose  it  intelligenUy  or 
flc'ht  it  effectively  If  I  do  not  fully  under- 
stand it. 

Just  as  we  cannot  fight  a  disease  if  we 
do  not  thoroughly  understand  It.  we  can- 
not defend  ourselves  or  our  Institutions 
against  communism  if  we  do  not  under- 
stand Its  history,  objectives,  language, 
mechanics,  techniques,  and  methods. 

Nowhere  at  present  Is  there  a  reposi- 
tory of  research  materials  on  com- 
munism and  the  Insidious  subversive 
tactics  Its  proponents  and  followers  have 
developed.  Nowhere  can  a  private  citi- 
zen who  is  moving  to  an  overseas  post 
take  a  course  to  equip  himself  to  perceive 
Communist  activity  or  to  tell  the  story 
of  free  enterprise  and  democracy.  No 
present  institution  can  educate  govern- 
ment pirficymakers  and  employees  In 
Communist  theory  and  practices.  Quali- 
fied teachers  are  In  short  supply.  We 
actually  do  not  have  enough  competent 
teachers  of  Communist  techniques  and 
tactics  to  teach  the  teachers. 

This  crying  inadequacy  has  placed  the 
United  States  far  behind  the  Com- 
munists in  the  race  between  freedom  and 
communism.  The  tale  of  the  hare  and 
the  tortoise  is  somewhat  analogous  ex- 
cept that  many  persons  in  this  country 
do  not  even  realize  that  we  are  in  such  a 
race.  Conversely,  too  many  of  our  clU- 
zens  believe  that  we  can  retreat  into  our 
shell  and  be  protected  from  Communist 
aggression  and  subversion.  This  attitude 
should  convince  even  the  most  dubious 
that  the  free  world  must  shake  Itself  free 
from  a  lethargy  which  could  lull  it  into 
oblivion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  extensive  Ccnnmunist 
program  for  training  agents  Is  well  doc- 
umerited.     The  State  Department  has 
supplied  the  Congress  with  Information 
verifying  the  («jeration  of  seven  schools 
of  poUtical  warfare  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
nine  in  East  Germany,  nine  In  Cuba 
four  in  Czechoslovakia,  tliree  in  Hun- 
1^'^.^  ^^°  ^^  Bulgaria.    Meanwhile. 
Ked  China  has  specialized  In  training 
I^tln  American  and  African  Commu- 
nists.   I  am  not  aware  of  any  published 
statistics     on     the     Chinese-sponsored 
schools.     However,  the  present  leader- 
ship in  Ghana  announced  the  closing  of 
a    Coinmunist    school    for    subversives 
Which  had  the  blessing  of  former  Premier 
Nkrumah.     Even  when  faced  with  the 
fact  of  these  schools  which   turn  out 
thousands  of  operatives  trained  In  mob 
violence,    subversion,    destruction,    and 
terrorism  too  many  of  us  want  to  carry 
on  "business  as  usual." 

The  need  to  understand  this  godless 
philosophy  Is  so  great  and  urgent  that 
we  should  Immediately  embark  on  a 
crash  program  to  systematize  our  knowl- 
edge of  It  and  then  convert  this  knowl- 
edge Into  the  most  effective  media  for 
instructing  aU  Americans  of  all  ages 
about  this  menace. 
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Secondly,  we  must  develop  counter- 
Communist  methods.  The  most  creative 
minds  available  should  be  set  to  work  on 
this  challenge.  Our  Foreign  Service  per- 
sonnel, employees  of  American  businesses 
abroad,  and  even  tourists  could  profit 
from  training  In  countercommunism. 

Many  believe  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica should  be  sufficient  for  telling  the 
world  about  America  and  its  beliefs. 
While  no  objective  tests  can  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Voice,  the  advance  of 
communism  since  World  War  n  suggests 
that  we  need  many  more  and  better 
weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  lose  the  struggle 
with  communism  by  default  unless  we 
awaken  to  the  danger,  arouse  our  citi- 
zenry, and  arm  ourselves.  The  major 
battlefields  will  be  In  the  minds  of  men 
The  most  effective  weapons  will  be  idto- 
logical,  buttressed  by  better  methods  of 
presentation. 

For  many  years,  some  dedicated  Amer- 
icans have  been  working  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  Freedom  Commission  and 
Freedom  Academy,  its  purposes  are  the 
attainment  of  a  thorough  and  complete 
understanding  of  communism;  the  de- 
velopment of  methods  to  learn  about  and 
combat  the  effective  tactics  of  the  Com- 
munists; the  dissemination  of  tech- 
nical information  on  the  true  character 
of  communism— both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  the  education  and  training 
of  governmental  and  private  individuals 
in  the  new  science  of  countercommu- 
nism. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  HJR.  13177 
which  contains  some  revisions  agreed  to 
by  framers  of  earlier  legislation  and  some 
revisions  of  my  own.  I  trust  my  bill  will 
^FY^^^J'JP^^^^&rd  to  a  final  version 
which  win  be  enacted.  The  bill  ad- 
mittedly needs  perfection. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  Freedom 
Commission  to  coUect  and  assemble  cur- 
rent InformaUon  and  knowledge  on  com- 
munism and  its  methods  and  to  devise 
effective  means  for  countering  commu- 
nism. 

My  bill  also  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  establish  a  Freedom  Academy,  similar 
in  some  respects  to  our  service  academies 
to  educate  and  train  persons  in  the  newly 
developed  science  of  countercommunism 
I  anticipate  that  the  Academy  would  be  a 
specialized  graduate  Institution. 

The  Academy  would  be  a  technical  re- 
search and  training  institution  It 
would  not  be  a  counterinsurgency  agency 
or  an  arm  of  the  military  or  State 
Department. 

hVve  introduced  this  bill  partly  to 


give  m?&riing  and  purpose  to 'the'out- 
standing  knd  dedicated  work  of  a  group 
of  Saunas,  Calif.,  Jaycees  who  have  be- 
come concerned  about  the  Inadequate 
research  materials,  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding of  communism  and  the 
methods  and  tacUcs  of  Communist  pro- 
motion. The  Salinas  and  California 
Jaycees  have  resolved  to  support  the 
Freedom  Academy  concept.  I  applaud 
their  interest  and  initiative. 

I  urge  interested  Members  and  persons 
to  scrutinize  my  proposal  and  make  help- 
ful suggesUone  which  will  strengthen  it. 


E^^ 


L.S.    -.crt-jy 
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Employees  Separated  After  June  30, 1965, 
To  ReceiTC  Severance  Pay 


EXTENSICW  OP  REMARKS 
or 

\       HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  a  bill  which  would 
provide  a  retroactive  effective  date  of 
July  1,  1965,  for  the  severance  pay  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary 
Act  of  1965.  Under  the  present  law. 
only  those  Federal  employees  who  are 
Involuntarily  separated  from  their  em- 
ployment on  or  after  October  29,  1965, 
the  effective  date  of  the  act,  are  Entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  severance  p«^.  Upon 
closer  observation  thia  humane  law, 
noble  In  purpose,  tarns  out  to  exclude 
from  its  protection  many  of  those  whom 
It  was  intended  to  benefit.  I  am  siire 
that  the  Congress  never  intended  it  that 
way  and  it  would  seem  that  a  change  In 
the  law  Is  In  order  to  give  it  the  Intended 
effect. 

Several  Instances  of  injustice  under 
the  severance  pay  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Salary  Act  of  1965  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention.  I  am  told 
that  there  are  many  other  Federal  em- 
ployees who  are  similarly  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  present  law.  In  one  case, 
a  23 -year  employee  of  the  New  York 
Naval  Shipyard  was  separated  from  his 
employment  on  October  1,  1965,  and  in 
another  case  an  18-year  employee  of  the 
shipyard  was  separated  from  his  em- 
ployment on  October  10,  1965.  Both 
were  separated  because  of  a  reduction  in 
force  resulting  from  an  order  of  base 
closure.  Neither  of  these  employees  Is 
eligible  for  severance  pay  benefits  under 
the  present  law,  while  other  separated 
employees  with  substantially  less  years 
of  service  to  their  credit  are  eligible  for 
severance  pay  because  they  happen  to 
have  been  separated  subsequent  to  Octo- 
ber 29.  1965,  the  effective  date  of  the 
law.  This  Is  neither  fair  nor  is  it  rea- 
sonable, and  I  am  sure  the  Congress 
never  intended  the  law  to  operate  in 
that  manner. 

Under  my  bill,  all  Federal  employees 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  for  severance 
pay  benefits  would  be  entitled  to  them 
if  they  were  separated  from  their  em- 
ployment on  or  after  July  1,  1965.  My 
bill  would  establish  the  same  effective 
date  for  severance  pay  benefits  as  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  same  act  for  relocation  ex- 
pense benefits  to  postal  employees. 

Under  present  law,  postal  employees 
who  are  transferred  or  relocated  from 
one  official  station  to  another  are  en- 
titled to  relocation  expense  benefits. 
These  relocation  benefits  are  available 
to  all  eligible  postal  em[>loyees  who  were 
relocated  or  transferred  on  or  after  July 
1,  1965.  There  seems  to  be  no  valid 
reaaon  why  the  same  July  1,  1965,  date 
•hould  not  also  be  the  effective  date  for 
severance  pay  benefits.  The  same  rea- 
sons that  compel  a  July  1,  1965,  effective 
date   for   relocation   benefits   to   postal 


employees  operate  with  equal  cogency  In 
the  case  of  severance  pay  benefits  for 
Federal  employees. 

Fair  play  demands  that  we  amend 
present  law  to  extend  severance  pay  ben- 
efits to  all  eligible  Federal  employees 
who  were  sepwirated  from  their  employ- 
ment on  or  after  July  1,  1965.  My  bill 
does  not  enlarge  the  basis  for  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  an  employee  Is  eli- 
gible for  these  l)enefits.  This  determi- 
nation remains  the  same. 


They  Fi{ht  Battles,  Too 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NSW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York  Her- 
ald Tribune  of  March  8.  1966. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Herald  Trib- 
une is  this  particular  editorial  points  up 
one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the 
escalation  In  this  combat  area.  The  es- 
calation which  has  been  blamed  on  the 
United  States  should  t>e  blamed  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong. 
The  fact  that  battalion  regimental  size 
units  have  engaged  American  troops  In 
the  field  certainly  points  out  this  is  not 
just  a  guerrilla  operation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Tkky  Pioht  Battlxs.  Too 

Much  ot  the  reporting  of  the  Vietnamese 
w&r  has  tended  to  emphasize  the  little  skir- 
mish, the  role  of  the  Individual  soldier  or 
the  platoon.  Many  of  the  headlines  have 
been  preempted  by  air  raids  over  North  Viet- 
nam. Opponents  of  the  American  role  In 
southeast  Asia  talk  as  If  that  role  consisted 
of  killing  women  and  children  whUe  shower- 
ing napalm  on  peaceful  village*.  But  they 
fight  battles  In  Vietnam,  too. 

This  was  Illustrated  by  the  account  of  the 
success  achieved  by  the  Marines  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  troops  against  a  North 
Vietnamese  regiment  near  Quang  Nal.  Ap- 
parently, half  the  regiment  were  casualties 
and  the  rest.  In  the  words  of  a  Marine  offi- 
cer, "Just  survivors."  And  General  West- 
moreland confirmed  the  picture  of  real  bat- 
tles and  real  victories  when,  almost  casually, 
he  referred  to  four  regular  Vietcong  bat- 
talions destroyed  in  the  last  few  days. 

This  la  an  Impressive  toll.  It  has  been 
customary  to  state  Vietcong  loaoea  In  terms 
of  •body  count"— a  grisly  method  which  was 
necessitated  in  part  by  the  guerrUla  nature 
of  much  of  the  fighting — enemy  units  dis- 
solving into  the  jungle  to  reform — and  in 
part  by  public  skepticism  over  communiques 
might  teU  of  routed  enemies  but  were  far 
from  precise  about  what  the  rout  actually 
meant. 

But  In  plain  fact.  It  Is  possible  to  win  vic- 
tories, even  over  guerrillas,  and  fairly  crush- 
ing ones  at  that.  No  matter  how  loose  a 
military  organisation  may  be,  no  matter  to 
what  extent  It  normally  lives  off  the  coun- 
try, once  It  geU  past  the  snlpe-and-run  stage. 
It  must  have  bases.  It  must  have  assembly 
areas.  It  must  have  some  kind  of  command 
and  supply  organlaatlon.  The  VletooDc  are 
mustered  Into  unlU.  and  tboee  units  can  be 


smashed,  uprooted  from  their  usual  sources 
of  supply,  cut  off  from  the  higher  command. 
When  that  happens,  although  there  may  be 
many  survivors,  they  are  not  effective — 
untU  they  can  regroup,  be  brought  up  to 
strength  and  given  new  leadership.  And  If 
they  are  hustled  enough,  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion may  not  be  possible. 

It  Is  this  kind  of  defeat  that  the  Vietcong 
seems  to  have  been  suffering,  at  an  accelerat- 
ing rate.  In  the  past  few  months.  And  It  U 
this  kind  of  defeat  that  can  enable  the  vital 
political  and  social  role  of  pacification  to  be 
undertaken  with  a  chance  of  success.  Vic- 
tories can  be  won  In  Vietnam — and  they  are 
being  won  now.  Senator  Pulbeicht  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 
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Timely  Safety  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PKNNSn.VAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  the  PittsbMrgh  Press 
notes  the  need  for  a  broad  Federal  pro- 
gram on  highway  safety.  Commenting 
on  the  President's  transportation  mes- 
sage the  editorial  said  "the  President 
got  down  to  brass  tacks.  He  wants  Fed- 
eral standards  in  driver  education  and 
licensing.  Better  traffic  control  tech- 
niques. Cars  designed  and  engineered 
to  be  safer.  Better  tiies,  safer  high- 
ways." 

All  of  us  are  concerned  with  a  trafQc 
death  toll  which  averages  a  thousand 
lives  a  week. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
ask  that  the  Press  editorial  of  March  5, 
1966  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

TIMXLT  Safitt  PaOPOSAt. 

President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
on  transportation  was  really  two  separate 
and  extensive  proposals  which  only  happened 
to  fall  together. 

One  was  a  long-range  plan  for  bringing 
together  In  one  new  cabinet  dei>artment  all 
Government  agencies  dealing  with  trans- 
portation— by  highway,  air,  rail,  and  water. 
The  President  has  some  justification  for  bis 
request;  as  he  says,  our  transportation  sys- 
tem la  the  web  of  our  Union  and  It  has  grown 
wlthcAit  coordination. 

Today  the  Federal  Government  spends 
about  90  billion  a  year  on  transport 
matters  and  100,000  Fed  oral  employees  work 
at  It,  scattered  In  numerous  agencies. 

Probably  greater  efficiency  would  follow  a 
oonsolldatlon  of  this  effort  Into  one  depart- 
ment, but  there  will  be  good  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  Its  creation  and  the  question 
U  not  likely  to  be  quickly  resolved. 

But  as  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
message,  there  should  be  little  argument  as 
to  the  need  and  urgency.  That  Is  for  a 
broad   Federal   program   on  highway   safety. 

No  other  necessity  of  modem  life,  said 
the  President,  tias  brought  more  convenience 
to  the  American  people — or  more  tragedy — 
than  the  auto.  More  Americans  have  died  In 
auto  accidents  than  have  been  killed  In  all 
our  wars. 

The  President  got  down  to  brass  tacks. 
He  wants  Federal  standards  In  driver  educa- 
tion and  licensing.  Better  traffic  control 
technlquee.  Cars  designed  and  engineered 
to  be  safer.     Better  tires.     Safer   highways. 


To  a  Nation  heartsick  over  a  traffic  death 
toU  averaging  1,000  lives  a  week,  the  Presi- 
dent's strong  words  are  welcome.  He  pro- 
poses Improvement  In  drivers,  vehicles  and 
roads;  and  there  no  doubt  are  shortcomings 
in  all  these  areas.  This  voiild  l>e  a  new 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  Government, 
but  scarcely  anyone  could  say  It  Is  an  un- 
necessary one. 
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The  Nashville  Sonnd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  decades  Nashville,  Tenn., 
has  been  known  as  the  Athens  of  the 
South,  the  home  of  Presidents,  a  leading 
educational  center,  and  one  of  the 
South's  finest  medical  centers. 

Today,  more  and  more,  Nashville  is 
also  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
worlds  largest  and  most  Important  music 
centers. 

The  story  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  music  industry  in  Nashville 
Is  a  fascinating  one.  This  story  was  re- 
cently told  In  Grit  magazine,  which  I 
Insert  In  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
commend  It  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 
Thb  NASHvnxE  Sound:   More  Music  Pours 

Out  or  Tennessee's  Ckpvvu.  Than  Ei.sit- 

WHEHE  IN  UNrTED  STATES 

(By  Bob  Shelton) 
Nashville,  the  capital  of  Tennessee,  Is 
known  as  an  educational,  medical,  and  pub- 
lishing center  and  as  the  place  that  sent 
Andrew  Jackson  and  James  Polk  to  the  White 
House. 

Less  well-known  about  Nashville  Is  that 
it  Is  the  home  of  a  $100  million  International 
music  Industry.  It  has  become  the  hub  of 
a  recording,  publishing,  broadcasting,  and 
personal-appearance  network  that  spreads 
around  the  world. 

Although  many  people  still  think  that  the 
popular-music  Industry  Is  centered  In  Holly- 
wood. Manhattan's  Tin  Pan  Alley,  or,  more 
recently.  In  Liverpool  rock  "n'  roll  clubs, 
Nashville  Is  probably  the  center  of  more 
musical  activity  than  are  any  of  these  other 
metropolises. 

The  statistical  evidence  Is  Impressive: 
There  are  probably  more  than  25  mllUon 
country-music  fans  In  the  world.  To  serve 
their  tastes.  Nashville  Is  the  center  of  a  per- 
sonal-appearance empire  that  sends  out  per- 
formers for  a  total  of  nearly  15,000  per- 
formances annually.  Nearly  one  out  of  every 
two  popular-music  recordings  made  In  the 
United  States  Is  made  In  NashvlUe.  Some 
600  songwriters  live  In  or  near  Music  City, 
U.S.A.,  and  more  than  two  dozen  recording 
studios  are  in  c^eratlon  there. 

Last  year  marked  many  events  and  anni- 
versaries of  consequence  to  Nashville.  Forty- 
one  years  ago.  the  radio  show  "Grand  Ole  Op- 
ry."  which  was  to  be  the  chief  reason  for  the 
development  of  the  Nashville  Industry,  began 
to  broadcast.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  the  first 
commercial  recording  was  made  In  the  Ten- 
nessee city. 

To  show  that  the  Nashville  story  la  not 
jtist  one  of  a  past  glory  but  rather  one  of 
a  continuing  spiral  of  growth,  1966  also 
marked  the  opening  of  two  new  studios  by 
recording  companies. 


All  of  which  adds  up  to  a  portrait  of  the 
Tennessee  capital  as  a  sort  of  show-buslnees 
boom  town.  The  spirit  of  the  musicians 
and  officials  who  staff  the  Nashville  Industry 
Is  not  the  least  of  the  city's  subjects  of 
pride.  For  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  pride 
ln~  the  "underdog"  music  that  helped  to 
make  Nashville  the  thriving  music  center  it 
Is  today. 

Although  the  city's  Industry  was  built 
upon  country  music,  the  last  15  years  have 
seen  another  phenomenon  there.  The  re- 
laxed atmosphere  of  the  town,  the  avaUabil- 
Ity  of  able  accompanists  and  sldemen,  tie 
resources  of  excellent  recording  studios  have 
made  many  pop  music  stars  gravitate  to 
NashvlUe. 

One  recording  director  has  described  the 
town  as  a  "Mayo  clinic"  for  perfomers  whose 
careers  are  lagging;  they  go  to  NashvUle  to 
change  their  luck,  to  start  off  on  a  new  rise 
to  stardom. 

But  Nashville  Is  not  only  a  haven  for 
singers  In  trouble.  Burl  Ives.  Perry  Como, 
Roeemary  Clooney  are  a  few  of  the  success- 
ful ones  who  have  recorded  there.  Interest- 
ingly enough,  two  European  singing  stars, 
Rita  Pavone  and  Sylvle  Vartan,  recently 
came  to  the  United  States  and  journeyed  to 
Music  City  for  recording  sessions. 

The  origin  and  the  exact  definition  of 
"The  Nashville  Sound"  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. More  than  anything,  it  seems  to 
connote  a  quaJlty  of  ease  and  relaxation,  an 
unhurried,  unpreseured  atmosphere  that  the 
southern  center  offers  to  performers,  and 
that  they,  in  turn,  pass  on  to  their  fans. 

Long  before  the  phrase  "Nashville  Sound" 
entered  the  language  of  the  music  business 
the  town  started  on  Its  destiny  as  a  music 
center.  November  28,  1925,  the  first  Bam 
Dance  program  was  presented  on  the  newly 
established  radio  station  WSM.  The  an- 
nouncer-host was  a  former  newspaperman 
named  George  D.  Hay,  who  had  earlier  helped 
radio  station  WLS  In  Chicago  start  its  Bam 
Dance  program. 

The  performers  on  that  first  show  were 
an  80-year-old  bearded  fiddler  named  Uncle 
Jimmy  Thompson  and  his  niece,  Eva  Thomp- 
son Jones,  who  played  piano  and  sang.  Uncle 
Jimmy  scraped  out  an  hour's  worth  of  old 
jigs,  reels,  and  sentimental  parlor  and  coun- 
try songs. 

After  only  a  few  minutes,  requests  began 
to  pour  into  the  station  from  listeners  by 
wire  and  telephone.    It  was  a  hit. 

Two  years  Uter,  George  Hay,  known  by  his 
nickname,  '"The  Solemn  Old  Judge,"  re- 
named the  show  "Grand  Ole  Opry,"  and  It 
has  become  the  grand  old  dinosaur  of  Amer- 
ican radio. 

Having  missed  air  time  during  a  few  of  the 
late  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  "Fire- 
side Chats,"  the  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  is  the  old- 
est continuous  broadcast  In  radio.  Either  di- 
rectly on  Ite  clear-channel  staUon  or  through 
subsidiary  syndicated  shows,  the  country 
music  on  the  "Opry"  reaches  some  10  million 
persons  each  week. 

When  the  "Opry"  started,  coimtry  music 
was  also  In  its  Infancy.  It  was  then  just 
a  mral  folk  music,  Instnmientally  and 
vocally,  that  was  finding  an  ouUet  over  the 
young  media  of  disk  recording  and  radio. 
(The  first  country  recording  of  consequence 
was  PlddUng  John  Carson's  AUanta  aewlon 
of  1923.) 

Thus,  It  was  two  electronic  media,  record- 
ing and  radio,  that  were  to  transform  a  re- 
gional folk  music  into  an  International 
Industry. 

The  "Opry"  today  and  the  music  recorded 
In  NashvUle  reflect  how  comprehensive  the 
term  "country  music"  has  become.  It  In- 
cludes ballads,  heart  songs,  Bluegrass,  West- 
em  songs,  train  songs,  breakdowns,  fiddle 
and  giUtar  tunes,  and  hoedowns. 

Country  music  embraces  a  wide  range  from 
the  strictly  traditional  folk-oriented  to  the 
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bright,  urbane  love  ballads  or  novelty  or 
■acred  tunes  that  have  a  distinctly  modem 
flavor.  As  in  jasz  and  pop  music,  there 
are  a  variety  of  styles  and  approaches  to 
country  music,  and  the  fans  wlU  often  debate 
the  merits  of  one  over  another  with  con- 
siderable passion. 

Today,  the  "Opry."  held  In  a  former  taber- 
nacle called  Ryman  Ajjditorium,  has  grown 
to  a  4>i-hour  marathon.  As  many  as  5.000 
persons  wiU  turn  out  on  a  Saturday  night 
to  watch  the  colorful  performance. 

The  "Opry"  Is  a  tourist  attraction  In  Its  own 
right,  having  already  dravm  more  than 
7,500.000  visitors.  Among  its  stars  have  been 
Hank  Snow,  Ernest  Tubb,  Cousin  Minnie 
Pearl,  Roy  Acuff,  Webb  Pierce,  Eddy  Arnold 
the  Carter  FamUy,  BUI  Monroe,  Piatt  and 
Scmggs,  Pete  Drake,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  40-year  history  of  country  music  has 
seen  a  long  and  distinguished  roster  of  per- 
fOTmers  who  have  helped  to  set  fashions 
and  styles.  Among  these  are  Jimmle  Rodgers 
Hank  WUliams,  and  Jim  Reeves.  ' 

Recording  la  Nashville  began  some  time  In 
the  spring  of  1945.  when  Paul  Cohen  ran  a 
session  with  Red  Foley,  one  of  the  stars  of 
the  Second  World  War  era.  The  recording 
companies,  during  the  I920's  and  1930s  had 
made  disks  In  such  places  as  AtlanU  Fort 
Worth,  Chicago,  and,  of  coxirse.  New  York 
City. 

But  it  was  beeoming  apparent  that  each 
Saturday  s  Opry  broadcast  was  bringing  the 
stars  through  NashvUle,  and  It  wo\Ud  be  only 
natiiral  to  record  them  there.  By  the  early 
1950'8,  every  major  label  and  many  minor 
labels  had  their  ottclals  on  the  job  In  Nash- 
ville. 

Record  Row  In  Nashville  today  U  a  gleaming 
street  of  publishing  companies,  recording 
studios,  talent  agencies,  and  similar  enter- 
prises. 

The  euphoria  that  Nashville's  steadily 
splrallng  music  Industry  seems  to  engender 
has  now  established  iteelf  overseas.  The 
trend  began  In  the  Second  World  War  Just 
as  many  a  city-bred  American  first  became 
aware  of  songs  lUte  "The  Wabash  Cannon- 
baU"  and  "Tennessee  Waltz"  in  an  Army  bar- 
racks.    So  did  many  listeners  overseas. 

Broadcasts  0(f  country  music  on  Armed 
Forces  Network  stations  in  Europe  and  Asia 
greatiy  helped  to  spread  the  NashvlUe 
sound  to  foreign  listeners. 

As  a  consequence,  Tokyo  now  boasts  its 
own  "Grand  Ole  Opry"  show  plus  many  coun- 
ter bands  and  singers.  The  recordings  of 
Jim  Reeves,  who  died  in  a  tragic  air  crash  In 
the  Slimmer  ot  1964,  have  been  conslstenUy 
strong  seUers  in  such  places  as  Great  Britain 
and  Scandinavia. 

In  Canada  and  Australia  the  variants  of 
the  music  from  NashvlUe  are  so  widely  known 
that  many  fans  there.  If  asked  for  the  name 
of  a  top  American  singer,  might  name  Hank 
Snow  rather  than  Frank  Sinatra. 

Elements  oif  coimtry  music  have  so  thor- 
oughly entered  the  mainstream  of  American 
pop  music  that  U  U  often  difficult  to  say 
where  country  leaves  off  and  pop  begins. 
The  major  revolutico  lni>op  music  In  recent 
years  was,  after  all,  started  by  a  country 
singer  from  Tupelo,  Miss.,  named  Elvis 
Presley. 

The  distinctive  style  of  songwritlng  from 
NashvUle  has  been  a  source  of  endless  fasci- 
nation to  music  sptudents.  They  can  discern 
many  characteristics  in  the  content  and  form 
of  the  country  song — a  closeness  to  reaUty, 
a  willingness  to  face  life's  problems  head  on,' 
less  fantasy,  and  more  basic  coping  with  such 
subjects  as  poverty.  Infidelity,  death,  and  re- 
jection. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  urban  folk- 
music  revival  of  the  last  8  years  has  alao 
•purred  the  popularity  of  much  of  Nash- 
vUle's  music  among  coUeglans  and  city  youth. 
Ttio  whole  trend  toward  country  music  can 
be  properly  assessed  as  a  change  in  values  In 
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which  the  sophlJtlcat«<l  life  of  the  aUenated 
ctly  dweller  haa  found  a  »enae  of  loae,  a 
senM  of  lolieUneM  that  the  down-to-earth 
valuee  of  country  life  and  country  mualo 
can  aiaeuage. 

It  U.  Indeed,  a  reflection  of  the  raluea  of 
American  life  that  some  people  find  reflected 
In  country  mualc.  and  that  la  what  la  con- 
ceivably making  it  "the  folk  mualc  of  tomor- 
row." 

Tot  many  aophlatlcated  city  listener*. 
NaahvUle  mualc  la  an  acquired  taste.  The 
nasal  sounda.  the  twang,  the  simplicity,  the 
lack  of  subtlety  are  at  first  /ortolddlng. 
Later,  they  can  become  the  Tery  source  of 
the  charm  and  appeal  of  country  mualc. 

In  Bluegraaa — the  sprlghUy.  Jazzlike  string- 
band  music — many  city  dwellers  have  found 
an  exciting  element  of  movement  and  Inter- 
play. In  the  event  or  saga  songs  ("Battle  of 
New  Orleans"),  they  have  found  Americana 
brought  back  to  life.  In  some  country  bal- 
lads ("Sagln&w.  Michigan"  or  "Big  Bad 
John' ) .  they  haTe  found  the  delights  of  tall 
t*lea  or  leg«nda  set  to  catchy  mvulc. 

Not  the  least  that  can  be  said  In  favor 
of  the  mxislc  streaming  out  of  NaahvUle  on 
to  some  1.600  rmdlo  stations  In  the  ITnlted 
States  Is  that  the  Ironclad  grip  of  cultural 
centralisation  haa  been  broken.  America 
haa  at  least  two  popular  musics  now,  and 
NasbvUle  la  the  steadily  growing  center  of 
one  of  them.  It  baa  a  vaat  audience  around 
the  Nation  and  around  the  world. 

Country  mualc  haa  put  NaahvUle  on  the 
map.  and  today  NaahvUle  la  putting  a  vital 
form  of  popular  culture  Into  the  ears  and 
haarta  of  countleaa  mUUona  of  listeners. 


Japanese  Hcritas*  ■■  ^«  United  States 
EXTETfSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUroaNiA 

IN  THB  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Thursday.  March  10.  196€ 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  I  have  had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  extolling  the  accom- 
plishments of  Japanese-Americans.  Our 
citizens  of  Japanese  herlta«re  are  hvint 
and  working  throughout  the  country  In 
various  geographic  areas  and  In  numer- 
ous occupations.  All  of  these  wonderful 
Japanese-Americans  are  contributing  In 
their  way  to  an  ever-growing  America. 

All  of  us  recall  the  loyalty  of  these 
people  during  World  War  n  when  work- 
ing tosether  as  a  group  in  the  44ad  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team,  they  established 
an  Illustrious  record  of  military  service. 
The  valor  of  these  troops  has  become  a 
legend  In  the  historic  annals  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  we  can  all  be  proud  of  this 
contribution,  too. 

Recently,  the  Oakland  Tribune  In 
Oakland.  Calif.,  had  a  special  article 
entitled  "Japanese  Heritage  In  the  United 
States."  Because  I  so  greatly  admire 
those  of  Japanese  ancestry  who  are 
doing  so  much  for  our  country  today.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  Insert  this  article  In 
the  CoNQUMiOKaL  Ricoao.  I  believe  It 
Illustrates  so  graphically  what  110.000 
Japanese-Americans  oc  the  west  coast 
are  doing  to  realise  a  better  way  of  Uf e 
for  themselves  and  to  assist  In  providing 
a  better  America  for  all  of  us. 

The  article  folkywi: 


(Prom  the  Oakland  (Calif.)   Tribune. 

Feb.  6.  196SI 

Japanbsx  HnuTAG*  D«  TH«  TjNnTD  States — 

Okhskations  Sepaeattd  BtTT  UHrm 

(By  BUI  Strobel) 

Keyurl  Shlbata  and  Ellen  Yamamoto  are 
separated  by  two  generations  and  two  cul- 
tures, yet  they  share  many  things  other  than 
their  Japanese  ancestry. 

Both  have  a  flair  for  the  arts  and  they 
poaaeaa  the  delicate  grace  that  makes 
Japaneee  women  among  the  moat  charming 
In  the  world. 

Mrs.  Shlbata.  70,  la  an  Isael — a  first  genera- 
tion Japanese-American.  She  came  to  the 
United  States  In  1914.  a  klmono-clad  bride, 
schooled  In  the  ancient  ways  and  the  tradi- 
tional graces  of  a  Japaneee  lady. 

TMIXO    CKNOLATION 

Miss  Taxnamoto,  18,  U  a  Sanael — a  third 
generation  Japanese- American.  She  Is  a 
college  coed  training  for  a  career  as  a  dental 
hyglenlst  and  she  Uvea  on  a  Castro  Valley 
hlUtop  with  her  parenta,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Tamamoto.  and  her  BeaUe-fan  sister,  Julie. 

Mrs.  Shlbata.  whoee  first  name  translates 
to  "SmaU  Lily."  is  a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a 
practloner  of  the  graceful  boepltallty  of  old 
Japan.  Her  home  baa  become  a  gathering 
place  for  vlaltlng  Japanese  students,  dlplo- 
ntats,  businessmen,  and  even  members  of  the 
ImperUU  family. 

Mlas  Tamamoto  Is  an  accomplished  pianist 
who  slnga  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
choir,  and  she  Is  a  member  of  the  California 
State  College  tennis  team. 

SCHOOL  Acmrrrm 

At  Castro  Valley  High  School,  she  sang 
in  student  productions  of  "South  Padflo" 
and  "Damn  Tankees."  reigned  as  baaketbell 
queen,  beaded  the  raUy  oommlttee  and  di- 
rected the  gathering  of  Chrltmaa  baakets  for 
the  needy. 

And  whUe  neither  Mrs.  Shlbata  nor  Ml« 
Tamamoto  can  be  considered  typical,  they 
do  represent  the  past  and  future  at  the 
Japanese- American  In  our  society. 

Certainly  Mrs.  Shlbata  waa  not  typical  of 
the  majority  ot  Japanese  women  who  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States  aa  "picture  post- 
card brides." 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Buddhist  priest, 
reared  to  be  a  lady  of  refinement,  versed  in 
the  traditional  arts. 

A  BCAVXaiCK 

But  among  the  nine  chUdren  in  the  famUy. 
she  waa  a  maverick.  When  other  In  her  sta- 
tion were  learning  the  tea  ceremony,  she 
Uked  to  climb  trees. 

And  she  had  a  spirit  ot  adventure  and 
dreams  that  led  her  to  question  the  fuedal 
Ideas  that  were  no  concern  of  well-bred 
young  ladles. 

When  she  became  ot  marrlagabls  age 
there  were  many  suitors  for  her  hand,  all 
of  whom  ceremoniously  foUowed  the  cuatotn 
of  oontactlng  a  marriage  broker,  who  in 
turn  made  the  arrangements  with  her 
father. 

AW  AUvaN  luaia 

Among  ttasm  was  Jenjuro  Shlbata.  the  son 
of  a  proapsrous  Japanese  bxialnessman  who 
shared  her  spirit  of  adventure  and  had  his 
own  questions  about  the  feudal  ways  ot 
Japan. 

He  had  left  Ms  homeland  to  seA  work  in 
the  United  States  and  to  learn  the  American 
way.  He  also  managed  to  build  a  prosperous 
floral  business  In  Oakland. 

When  he  returned  to  Japan,  the  girl  who 
liked  to  climb  trees  prayed  that  she  would 
be  favored. 

TmtB>  raaMUf  a 

Her  prayers  were  answered.  The  wed- 
ding ceremony  lasted  for  S  days  and  the 
guests  oonsxuned  nine  100-pound  sacks  of 
(lea. 


When  Shlbata  returned  to  the  United 
States  with  his  bride,  he  sold  his  Elmhurst 
nursery  and  moved  to  Mount  Eden  to  try  his 
hand  at  farming. 

And  the  hands  of  "Small  Uly."  skilled  in 
the  graceful  art  of  flower  arrangements, 
picked  weeds  and  pushed  garlic  seeds  Into 
the  muddy  soli  of  Mount  Eden. 

She  was  adept  at  creating  a  Japanese 
landscape  on  a  piece  of  rice  paper  with  the 
few  strokes  of  a  brush,  but  she  knew  nothing 
about  painting  a  greenhouse. 

"I  got  many  blisters."  she  recalls,  "but  I 
learned." 

Aa  her  husband  labored  to  build  the  huge 
cut-flower  business  which  the  family  con- 
tinues to  op>erate.  she  raised  their  four  sons 
and  a  daughter,  poured  tea  for  visitors,  and 
found  time  to  write  poetry. 

She  also  made  plana  to  convert  a  barren 
Mount  Eden  field  Into  a  traditional  garden 
of  old  Japan. 

It  must  contain  fish,  she  decided.  So 
she  ordered  10,000  carp  and  10.000  goldfish 
from  Japan. 

"We  were  concerned  with  getting  the  busi- 
ness to  prosper."  she  said,  "and  were  not 
prepared  for  the  arrival  of  the  fish." 

When  the  fish  arrived,  the  family  took 
time  out  from  the  buslneas  to  build  an 
earthen  dam.  Mrs.  Shlbata  couldn't  de- 
lay her  dream  garden. 

"She  started  It  with  a  fortune  In  fish  and 
$30  worth  of  rocks."  her  son  recaUed. 

The  garden  and  the  home,  which  blended 
ancient  Japan  with  modem  America,  be- 
came a  Bhowplace  and  a  gathering  place 
for  International  visitors. 

Tlie  dream,  which  had  become  a  reality, 
ended  abruptly  on  December  7,   1941. 

The  Shlbataas  along  with  110.000  other 
Japanese-Americans  on  the  west  coast,  were 
ordered  to  dispose  of  their  property  and 
move  to  a  relocation  center. 

They  were  given  a  weeks.  They  packed  a 
few  belongings,  leased  their  property  and 
nursery  businees  for  $600  a  year,  and  moved 
out. 

NO  BrrroiNBss 

Mrs.  Shlbata  looks  back  on  the  war  years 
with  sadness  but  no  bitterness.  Sh«  la 
amused  by  the  fact  that  one  of  her  sons,  who 
served  In  the  VA  Army,  bad  trouble  getting 
into  the  camp  for  a  visit. 

"We  are  on  earth  for  such  a  short  time." 
she  said.  "It  seems  so  useless  to  spoU  the 
precious  days  by  destroying  each  other." 

When  the  famUy  returned  to  Mount  Eden, 
they  found  their  home  virtually  wrecked,  the 
garden  choked  with  weeds,  and  lees  than  half 
the  fish  remaining  In  the  slushy  ponds. 

KKBUtLDINO  JOB 

They  set  about  the  task  of  rebuilding  the 
dream,  and  Mrs.  Shlbata  stUl  found  time  to 
write  poetry  and  welcome  visitors.  She  also 
enroUed  in  night  school  to  learn  English  and 
earn  citizenship. 

Today  the  gardens  are  restored,  the  busi- 
ness is  flourishing,  and  Mrs.  Shlbata  contin- 
ues to  dispense  the  gracious  hospitality  of 
old  Japan. 

Once  when  she  was  clad  In  dungarees,  dig- 
ging In  her  g:arden.  a  fleet  of  long  black  cars 
pulled  Into  the  nursery,  and  members  of  the 
Japanese  royal  famUy  stepped  out,  unan- 
nounced. 

"Mom  really  filpped  her  cork."  a  son  re- 
caUs.  "She  gave  the  Japaneee  consul  hell 
In  two  languages  for  his  breach  of  etiquette 
In  not  giving  her  warning." 

Throughout  the  years,  good  and  bad.  Mrs. 
Shlbata  baa  reminded  her  famUy  of  their 
cultural  heritage,  and  she  haa  kept  It  a  liv- 
ing thing  In  her  home. 

"But  let's  face  It."  her  son  says,  "we  are 
Americans.  We  went  to  Japanese  school,  and 
we  know  something  of  o\ir  heritage,  but  the 
United  States  Is  our  country.    And  our  chU- 
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dren  are  bound  to  be  less  conscious  of  their 
Japanese  heritage  than  we  are." 

He  recalled  that  In  the  years  foUowlng 
World  War  n  that  the  gardens  were  visited 
by  a  group  of  Japanese  naval  officers  and 
cadets. 

"I  hope  you  guys  aren't  planning  another 
Pearl  Harbor."  one  of  the  eons  told  the 
guests. 

WhUe  Mrs.  Shlbata  regrets  that  her  chil- 
dren have  not  learned  more  of  the  finer 
polnta  of  Japanese  ciUture,  she  has  no 
regrets. 

"This  Is  a  land  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity." the  daughter  of  the  Buddhist  priest 
says.  "It  U  a  fine  country.  It  has  been 
good  to  us." 

And  EUen  Yamamoto,  the  third-genera- 
tion Japanese-American  who  does  not  speak 
the  language  of  her  ancestors,  agrees. 

She  sat  in  the  oriental-modem  Uvlng 
room  In  the  hilltop  home  of  her  parents, 
and  pondered  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  think  our  heritage  wlU  be  loet" 
ahe  said.  "I  think  it  is  strong  enough  to 
blend  with  our  heritage  as  Americans." 

WAB    TAKKED    NISEI    OUT    INTO    WORLD 

The  history  of  the  Japanese-American  is 
one  of  paradoxes. 

And  the  Nisei  (second-generation)  are 
responsible  for  the  greatest  paradox  of  aU. 

When  you  talk  with  them,  they  wlU  say 
they  were  caught  In  Umbo  between  two  cul- 
tures. Yet  when  the  chips  were  down  they 
drew  strength  from  the  heritage  of  their 
ancestors  and  theU-  own  heritage  as  native- 
bom  Americans  to  sustain  themselves 
through  a  difficult  and  trying  time. 
Pearl  Harbor 

That  time  came  on  December  7. 1941  when 
Japan  attacked  the  United  States 

r.,fil  .P"^'^^";  *  Hayward  nurseryman, 
puts  It:  There  U  nothing  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution that  says  any  race  has  to  prove 
Itself.     But  we  did."  k'wvc 

And  that  too  was  a  paradox  for  there  are 
few  ethnic  groups  that  managed  to  come  as 
Close  to  the  popular  conception  of  Ideal 
dUzens  as  the  Japanese. 

They  had  a  reputaUon  as  Industrious 
honorable  people.  Their  children  bad  re- 
spect for  the  famUy  and  for  the  free  system 
of  education,  ' 

And  It  was  seldom  that  a  Japanese  name 
appeared  In  a  poUce  matter  or  a  divorce  case. 
Policed  our  ovm 

"We  poUced  our  own.  If  anybody  got  into 
financial  trouble,  the  community  ^nt  a 
hand  If  anybody  got  out  of  line,  he  was 
told  to  shape  up  or  ship  out."  a  Nisei  re- 
calls. 

But  when  the  bombs  feU  on  Pearl  Har- 
bw.  the  Japanese-Americans  were  an  enigma 
and  the  Federal  Government  ordered  ttielr 
removal  from  the  west  coast. 

tSIL'^'^'t^  tortured  time."  a  Nisei  woman 
recalls,  it  could  also  have  been  a  verv 
dangerous  time.  As  Americans  we  knew  it 
]vas  our  heritage  to  fight  for  our  land  as 
Americans  have  always  done." 

And  f'rom  their  limbo  between  the  two 
cultures  the  Nisei  sought  the  guidance  of 
their  elders,  whose  memorlee  of  Japan  were 
oi  a  life  that  no  longer  existed,  and  the 
Japanese-American  Citizens'  League,  which 
had  been  organized  to  protect  their  rlghU 

f^-  .,*^'*'"  ^^'^  ^  encourage  their  par- 
tlclpatlon  m  the  Uf  e  of  the  *Jatlon. 

Leave  it  to  time 
The  elders  to  whom  patience  was  its  own 
reward,  drew  upon  their  reserve  of  pride  and 
dignity  and   advised   them  to  comply  with 
the  law.     "Time  tells."  they  cauUoned. 

,.tv ''».***•. '''^'"''■'  ^**«"«  •greed.  "Now 
la  the  time."  they  told  them,  "to  prove  your- 

The  Nisei  have  confllctUig  memories  of 
the  camps.  Some  are  bitter,  some  are  happy, 
but  most  of  them  wlU  agree  that  relo^- 
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tlon  changed  the  Ufe  of  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can for  aU  time.  '^'xxwi 

Mrs.  Chlyeko  Tahlra  of  Walnut  Ckeek 
says  "It  got  us  out  ot  oar  tomato  patches 
and  Into  the  world." 

Other  inMght* 

It  also  gave  the  Nisei  new  Insights  Into 
the  world  of  their  elders,  which  many  of 
them  admit  they  never  were  able  to  fully 
comprehend. 

"The  majority  of  the  Japanese  who  came 
to  the  United  State*  were  peasants.  They 
were  unschooled  and  they  never  had  the  time 
to  leam.  They  worked  hard  and  long  to 
give  their  kids  the  breaks."  FuJU  explaUied. 

Yet,  with  time  on  their  hands,  the  elders 
blossomed.  They  demonstrated  their  Inbcm 
artistry  with  woodwork  and  floral  arranee- 
ment.  " 

Most  Nisei  believe  that  the  camps  led  to  a 
breakdown  of  the  strict  family  system,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  engendered  a  respect  for 
the  culture  of  elders  and  their  ancestera. 
^afurol  to  them 

"Art  and  beauty  are  just  natural  with 
these  people,"  FuJU  recalls.  "I  couldn't  help 
but  be  amazed  at  the  things  they  were  able 
to  create  with  their  work-hardened  hands." 

For  many  of  the  second  generation  the 
task  of  proving  themselves  came  during  the 
war  years.  For  some  It  came  by  hard  labor 
In  areas  removed  from  the  coasts. 

For  others  it  came  on  the  battlefields 
where  Nisei  troops  wrote  new  chapt«8  of 
valor  for  the  annals  of  the  American  Army. 

But  f<w  many,  the  proving  came  after  the 
war. 

As  one  of  them  put  it:  "We  didn't  scream 
for  acceptance.  We  dldnt  picket.  We  may 
have  been  angry,  but  we  kept  it  Inside  and 
Just  worked  harder." 

And  WhUe  he  would  deny  it.  Prank  Naka- 
sako,  a  Newark  high  school  teacher,  was  one 
who  helped  to  prove  his  race. 
Further  changes 
When  he  was  In  teachers  coUege,  he  ex- 
pressed an  Interest  In  a  secondary  credential 
and  was  told  to  forget  it,  that  no  Nisei  would 
be  hired  aa  a  high  school  teacher. 

That  was  10  years  ago.  Today  the  Nisei 
high  school  teacher  has  ceased  to  be  a 
novelty. 

There  have  been  other  changes.  The  Nisei 
and  his  family  are  welcomed  Into  neighbor- 
hoods that  barred  their  parents.  And  Jap- 
anese names  appear  on  poUUcal  action  groups 
and  service  club  rosters. 

And  the  Japanese-American  Citizens 
League,  which  worked  for  years  to  get  Its 
members  to  take  part  In  community  affairs 
Is  developing  programs  to  renew  their  in- 
terest In  the  ancient  culture  of  Japan. 

Some  members  express  the  fear  that  within 
a  couple  of  generations  aU  of  the  cultural 
ties  may  be  lost. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  the  Japanese 
schools  and  members  of  the  league  assist  In 
promoting  classes  In  floral  arrangement  and 
traditional  dances. 

"Unfortunately  more  Caucasians  seem  to 
be  on  a  Japanese  ciUture  kick  than  our  own 
kids,"  one  Nisei  repxwted. 

Recently  a  Buddhist  Church  in  southern 
Alameda  County  presented  a  blossom  fesUval 
that  brought  out  the  traditional  costumes 
and  the  attendance  was  80  percent 
Caucasian.  K«=»v«ifc 

The  citizens  league  and  lU  members  are 
also  disturbed  by   the  fact  that  Japaneee 
names   are   beglnnUig  to   appear   on  police 
blotters  and  In  divorce  actions. 
Part  of  the  price 

But  this,  Uke  third  and  fourth  generations 
Who  speak  no  Japanese  and  prefer  pizza  to 
temptira  are  part  of  the  price  of 
participation. 

Aad  not  aU  the  Japanese-Americans  are 
bothered  by  It. 

Mrs.  Tahlra,  whose  home  and  way  of  life 
could  be  cited  as  an  example  of  the  best  that 
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can  come  from  a  blend  of  East  and  West  and 
the  Old  and  the  new,  expressed  as  w«U  as 
anyone  In  her  generaUon. 

u«7.i)i^!f^;.?*'H^P"-  ^^*  y*~  might  consider 
us  Uke  a  UtUe  delicacy  on  a  pUte  of  meat  and 
potatoes."  ^^ 


Obstacles  Jnst  Seem  To  Strengtiiea 
Her  WiU  $ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^JTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  attention  the 
second  In  a  series  of  articles  by  Mrs. 
Mabel  Norrls  Chesley.  associate  editor  of 
ttie  Daytona  Beach,  Fla..  News- Journal 
dealing  with  poverty  and  its  effects  upon 
families  drawing  aid  for  dependent 
children. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Daytona  Beach  (Pla.)  Mews- 
Journal,  Feb.  21,  1966] 
Obstacles  Jost   Skem   To  ar«NOTHEN  Hkr 
Wm, 

(Norre.— What  Is  It  Uke  to  Uve  on  the  dole 
that  goes  imder  the  name  of  aid  for  depend- 
ent ChUdren?  That's  State  and  Federal 
money  paid  to  women  who  have  fatherless 
children  and  its  status  U  bound  to  be  an 
issue  m  the  next  legislature.  This  series 
deals  with  a  spedflc  case  which,  whUe  pos- 
sibly not  typical  of  ADC  cases,  nonetheless 
tells  a  story  of  struggle,  of  pride,  and  of 
ambition.) 

(By  Mal)el  Norrls  Chesley) 
Mary  H..  slender,  dark  haU*d  and  pretty 
sprawled  In  the  cheap  chair  of  her  poverty 
pocket  Uvlng  room  and  with  her  rich  sense 
of  humor  continued  to  discuss  what  It's  like 
to  be  dependent  on  aid  for  dependent 
children. 

She's  In  this  predicament  because  she 
married  soon  after  graduation  from  a  local 
nigh  school— married  a  eoadler  and  looked 
forward  to  a  hi«)py  Ufe  of  mUltary  wander- 
ing. Thirteen  years  Uter,  she  was  back  In 
Daytona  Beach  with  her  five  chUdren,  having 
left  an  Incompatible  husband. 

Mary  told  how  she  happens  now  to  be  a 
doUare  for  scholars  student 

Last  sxmMner,  she  was  taking  a  steno- 
graphic course  In  an  adult  education  dass 
when  she  suddenly  felt  a  deep  yearning  to 
get  a  more  complete  educatlMi.  Ehe  decided 
she  wanted  to  become  a  teacher. 

She  then  was  working  as  a  waitress- 
mighty  slim  support  for  her  and  her  five 
ChUdren.  She  desperately  wanted  to  climb 
upwards. 

But  she  did  iK>t  have  the  $42  fw  the  en- 
rollment fee  at  the  Junlcw  college. 

Mary  dlscusewl  her  plight  with  the  welfare 
department,  arguing:  "Look,  If  I  were  preg- 
nant, the  State  would  turn  itself  Inside  out 
to  give  me  halp.  But  1  want  to  become  a 
good  dtlaen.  Why  cant  the  State  help  me 
to  do  that?"  *^ 

But  the  State  laws  make  no  provisions  for 
such  logic.  They  merely  allow  for  dispensing 
an  average  of  $S8.89  to  each  ADC  famUy  (the 
national  average  U  $140.96;  only  Mississippi 
and  Alabama  have  a  lower  average  allowance 
than  Flort<Ja;  here,  the  maximum  Is  $85) . 

But  Mary  found  sympathetic  ears  at  wel- 
fare; one  of  Its  workers  Is  a  doUare  for  schol- 
ars graduate.  The  worker  got  together  with 
Dr.  MerUn  Cox  at  the  junior  coUege,  who  to 
a  doUars  l>oard  member.  Tog«Ui«r  tlMT 
convinced  the  board  that  Mary  would  be  a 
worthy  recipient  of  a  scholarahip. 
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The  achoUrship  dldnt  make  provisions 
for  tbe  ne*rly  MO  in  books  tfaat  Uary  needed 
tor  the  two  couraea  the  la  taking  thla  s*- 
meater.  Had  she  not  succeeded  in  finding 
accesa  to  aotne  uaed  booka  and  borrowing 
others,  her  drive  to  succeed  sUU  would  have 
been  checked. 

Now,  Mary  has  croaaed  tngers.  If  the  Dol- 
lars board  decides  not  to  renew  her  scholar- 
ship for  the  second  term,  her  dreams  will 
have  to  be  thrust  Into  the  trash  can  after  all. 

Chances,  however,  are  pretty  much  In  her 
favor — she's  a  stralght-A  student.  She 
may  wind  up  the  year  wHh  a  4  0  average. 

So.  asaumlng  she  does  complete  her  studlea 
mt  the  junior  college,  then  what?  How  could  . 
ahe  possibly  expect  to  go  out  of  town  to  a 
university  to  get  that  teaching  degree — Mary, 
the  mother  of  five  children  ranging  In  age 
from  3  to  12? 

One  needs  to  get  to  know  this  young 
woman  to  sense  the  steel  that  Is  in  her  will. 

"I  figure  I  can  get  a  National  Defense  (Act) 
loan  ot  91,000,"  ahe  ezplalna.  "And  I  am 
pretty  8\ire  I  can  get  a  Florida  teachers  (law) 
loan  ot  $600.  And,  since  I  wouldn't  be  work- 
ing full  time.  I  would  ge<  full  ADC  allow- 
ance which  would  be  about  another  (1.000. 
And  I  know  someone  connected  with  the 
cafeteria  at  Stetson  (the  DeLand  university) 
and  I  think  I  could  get  on  as  a  table  hop." 

Then  her  humor  bubbles  up:  "I'd  stuff  my- 
self at  noontime  so  I  could  eat  llgbrtly  at 
home,  and  maybe  I  could  use  doggy  bags 
to  bring  things  home  to  the  oblldren  too. 

"If  this  doesn't  work.  I  can  always  rob  a 
bank  of  ooorae.  That's  pretty  drastic  think- 
ing and  I  never  could  be  dishonest  enough 
to  do  It — but  I  am  going  to  find  some  legiti- 
mate way  to  get  that  degree.  And,  after  that, 
a  master's." 

But  emergencies  do  have  a  habit  of  making 
the  struggle  very  bard  for  Mary. 

CoaaacnoN 
The  maximum  ADC  monthly  payment  al- 
lowed to  a  single  family  Is  $86.  A  typograph- 
ical error  In  Sunday's  opening  arUcle  of 
this  series  said  the  family  of  Mary  H.  was 
receiving  $8. — Editor. 


At  present,  a  survey  Is  being  made  to  deter- 
mine how  many  youths  would  be  available, 
and  how  many  jobs  would  be  open  for  them 
to  fill.  He  expects  a  plan  to  be  drawn  up  by 
about  March  1. 

Work  on  beautlflcatlon  projects  that  could 
not  be  done  with  present  work  forces  Is  a 
possibility,  he  said. 

Mitchell  has  been  asked  by  the  Great  Falls 
Park  Board  to  meet  with  them  at  the  regu- 
lar meeting  in  March  to  discuss  the  plan. 


Neighborhood  Toath  Corp*  PUas  Bcgaa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  TLOaXDA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSraTTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  la  gaining  ground  and  spring- 
ing to  life  In  all- comers  of  the  United 
States.  Everywhere  you  look,  commu- 
nity groups  are  organizing  to  get  anti- 
poverty  projects  into  high  gear.  Out  In 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  plans  for  a  new 
neighborhood  youth  con>s  program  are 
In  the  works.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Great  Palls,  Mont.,  Tribune  of  February 
18,  entitled  "Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Plans  Begim:" 

NCIGHBORBOOD     YOCTH     CORPS     PLANS    BSGtTH 

Francis  Mitchell  of  Opportunities,  Inc^ 
said  Thursday  his  office  Is  drawing  up  plans 
for  a  new  neighborhood  youth  corps. 

tfltcheU  said  the  ide*  was  to  find  useful 
work  for  disadvantaged  youth*.  He  said 
they  would  be  utilized  In  work  that  other- 
wise would  not  be  done. 

H^  noted  that  public  agencies,  city,  county, 
and  Federal  would  probably  provide  mocb 
ot  the  job  opportunity. 


The  President's  Mail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur^ay,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
son-in-law  is  now  serving  in  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Merriman  Smith's  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
other  papers  was  of  Interest  to  me  be- 
cause Mr.  Smith,  himself,  lost  a  son  in 
the  was. 

As  a  result  of  the  situation  in  Vietnam, 
Members  of  Congress,  their  stafTs,  and 
most  everyone  connected  with  the  U.S. 
Government  is  subjected  to  more  pres- 
sure and  longer  working  hours.  The 
President,  in  particular,  has  this  burden 
to  carry  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  has 
the  decisionmaking  responsibility. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  staff  pay 
close  attention  to  the  letters  he  receives 
from  servicemen  and  their  dependents 
by  answering  as  many  as  possible,  much 
of  the  time  it  is  a  heart-rending  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  Mr.  Smith's  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  because  I  think 
It  might  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Blar.  1, 

1066] 
LrrTKBS    CoMS   Faoic   GI's,    Too — PsBsrosNT 
Gets  Pudjtt  or  Advics  oh  How  To  Con- 
duct Was 

(By  Merriman  Smith) 
Washington. — The  Vietnam  policy  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  brtng  to  mind  the  vast  amount  of 
unsolicited  advice  President  Johnson  receives 
dally  on  how  to  run  the  war. 

Members  of  the  Armed  Forces  here  and 
abroad  are  free  to  communicate  with  him 
freely  and  they  do,  as  many  as  80  to  100  let- 
ters a  week.  Johnson  tries  to  read  and  an- 
swer many  ot  these,  but  at  times.  It  Is  a 
heartrending  job. 

Letters  from  servicemen  In  Vietnam  are  few 
the  most  port  supportive  of  U.S.  policy  there, 
but  occasionally  GI  Joe  has  a  gripe  or  a  mas- 
ter plan  for  ending  the  war  successfully. 
If  the  gripes  seem  at  all  reasonable,  they  are 
looked  Into  promptly. 

Commanding  officers  In  the  field  may  not 
be  happy  at  all  times  by  the  thought  of  men 
under  their  direction  being  able  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
but  this  has  been  an  American  way  of  life 
for  many  years.  A  soldier  might  write  some- 
thing utterly  Irresponsible  frocn  Vietnam  and 
if  he  knows  about  It,  his  commanding  officer 
might  try  to  talk  him  out  ot  it.  But  woe 
betide,  an  officer  who  tries  to  stop  such  a 
letter  and  Washington  finds  out  about  It. 

johnsoD  wants  his  staff  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  letters  frooi  dependents  of  serv- 
toemon.    Some  of  these  are  so  moving  that 


the  Chief  Executive  on  occasion  become* 
quite  emotional  about  them.  When  a  son. 
sweetheart  or  hxisband  has  been  hurt  or 
killed  In  Southeast  Asia,  his  womenfolks  at 
times  write  rather  poignant  letters  to  the 
White  House. 

Letters  of  this  type  come  from  service 
families  of  other  countries  Involved  In  Viet- 
nam, almost  as  if  the  writers  feared  no  one 
would  know  about  their  sad  contributions 
to  the  war. 

The  President  recently  received  a  bitter 
letter  from  the  family  of  a  soldier  who  died 
under  another  Sag  In  Vietnam.  The  letter 
was  long  and  denunciatory,  and  Instead  of 
taking  issue,  the  President  sent  back  a  low- 
key  message  of  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. Somewhat  surprised,  Johnson  received 
another  letter  from  the  same  family,  saying 
that  while  they  were  still  saddened  by  their 
loss,  they  now  felt  they  understood  the  situ- 
ation better  and  wished  the  President  well. 

War  letters  to  the  President,  however,  are 
not  always  of  this  natiu^.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, he  hears  frequently  from  Members 
of  Congress  and  many  others  In  places  of 
high  authority.  This  sort  of  communica- 
tion is  studied  and  answered  promptly. 

One  of  the  more  prominent  Washington 
columnists  regards  himself  as  much  more 
than  an  avocatlonal  expert  on  the  southeast 
Asian  conflict.  On  occasion,  this  journaUst 
delivers  to  the  White  House  somewhat  elab- 
orate blueprints  for  strategy  and  tactics 
which  he  urges  be  followed  In  Vietnam — and 
promptly,  too. 

The  White  House  acknowledges  the  receipt 
of  these  master  plans  as  politely  as  possible, 
but  when  the  President  somehow  neglects  to 
follow  the  recommended  strategy,  the  author 
has  been  known  to  become  quite  critical  In 
print. 
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Teleyisinc  Sessions   of  the  House  and 
Senate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  ELUSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow on  the  Baltimore  television 
show.  "One  Man's  Opinion,"  Mr.  Alan 
Friedman  will  discuss  television  In  the 
Congress,  and  In  particular  my  resolu- 
tion to  allow  broadcasting  sessions  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  pro- 
posed comments  are  excellent.  'They 
follow : 

Tklevisinq    Sessions    or    the    House    and 
Senate 

The  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  FHjreign  Relations  have 
pointed  out  the  desirability  of  using  tele- 
vision to  bring  into  millions  of  American 
homes  the  vital  issue  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. The  amount  of  mall  received  by  the 
members  of  that  committee  Indicates  the 
vast  audience  that  these  hearings  drew.  I 
feel  that  the  use  of  television  in  Congress 
should  be  expanded  from  the  present  Sen- 
ate committees  only  status  to  Include  tele- 
vising important  sessions  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  I  feel  the  American  people  could 
only  profit  from  watching  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  debate  such  Issues  as  foreign 
aid.  taxes,  and  clvU  rights.  In  addition  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

On  January  13,  Congressman  RosBrr  Eixs- 
woKTH,  of  Kansas,  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 641,  to  provide  for  the  broadcasting  of 
sessions  of  the  House  under  guidelines  set 


up  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Speaker  and  minor- 
ity leader.  No  editorial  comment  of  any 
kind  could  accompany  the  telecast,  and  no 
telecast  could  be  used  for  political  or  cam- 
paign purposes.  A  similar  measure,  to  al- 
low televising  of  sessions  of  the  Senate, 
should  be  introduced  in  that  body.  House 
Resolution  641  should  be  reported  out  of 
committee  and  acted  upon  by  the  House 
without  delay. 

The  people  of  America  have  a  right  to 
know,  direct  from  the  Chambers  of  Con- 
gress, the  positions  of  their  elected  officials 
on  the  many  Important  Issues  which  face 
our  Nation.  It  seems  a  pity  that  we  can 
see,  live  from  an  aircraft  carrier  far  out  in 
the  ocean,  the  return  of  our  astronauts  from 
space,  but  we  cannot  see  our  lawmakers  de- 
bate issues  which  can,  and  do,  affect  our 
dally  lives.  That's  one  man's  opinion;  what's 
yours? 


Poverty's  Grip  Growing  Tighter  on  Delta 
Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOKOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  February  23  ran  an 
article  by  Jack  Nelson  of  its  staff  dealing 
with  poverty  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  re- 
gion. It  speaks  for  Itself.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  read  it: 

Irj    Mississippi:    Poverty's    Grip    Growing 

Tighter  on  Delta  Negro 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 

Rolling  Pork,  Miss.— Willie  James  Sanders 
Is  54,  but  he's  the  youngest  man  living  in  a 
row  of  30  dilapidated  shacks  on  a  cotton 
plantation  here. 

"If  the  Army  don't  take  "em.  they  leave 
the  State  for  a  job  somewhere,"  Sanders  says. 

And  throughout  most  of  Mississippi  the 
story  is  the  same:  young  Negro  men  in  large 
numbers  leaving  behind  Ul-fed,  Ul-clothed 
children  and  aged  relatives.  This  adds  an- 
other dimension  to  the  picture  of  widespread 
abject  poverty  In  the  State. 

TECHNOLOGY  ADDS  TO  PROBLEM 

Sanders  and  thousands  of  other  Negro  cot- 
tonfleld  workers  in  Mississippi,  Including 
many  women  and  children,  have  always  lived 
on  marginal  subsUtence.  But  their  meager 
Incomes  have  been  reduced  in  recent  years 
by  farm  mechanlzaUon  and  use  of  chemicals 
to  control  weeds. 

"It  wasn't  no  worse  during  the  depression  " 
say  Sanders,  "and  it  don't  look  It's  gonna 
get  no  better." 

In  fact,  it  is  getting  worse,  and  Federal  of- 
ficials fear  major  civil  rights  demonstrations 
may  rock  the  State  this  summer  unless  there 
is  widespread  relief. 

The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  and  the  almost  equally 
militant  Delta  Ministry,  an  arm  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  have  been  laying 
plans  for  farmworkers'  strikes  and  otherwise 
agitating  for  economic  and  social  change. 

The  clvU  rights  movement  has  been  In- 
creasingly crlUcal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  faUlng  to  provide  for  Negroes  dis- 
placed by  the  farm  revoluUon  and  others 
evicted  because  of  clvU  righte  activities. 

CSrnCAL    POINT    MXAR 

A  critical  point  may  be  reached  before 
summer.  By  AprU  1.  cotton  farmers  must  de- 
cide whether  to  reduce  their  allotted  acreage 


tinder  the  1965  Federal  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Act  by  12.5,  26,  or  35  percent. 

Most  of  the  farmers  are  expected  to  reduce 
by  the  maximum  amount,  which  would  mean 
considerably  less  work,  especially  for  those 
who  need  the  Income  most^-the  women  and 
children  who  do  seasonal  work  In  the  fields. 

William  Seaborn,  assistant  to  Agriculture 
Secretary  OrvUle  Freeman,  calls  the  problem 
urgent. 

After  a  tour  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to 
Graenville,  Miss.,  last  week,  he  said: 

"I  was  struck  with  the  abject  poverty  I 
saw,  the  condlUons  of  futility.  The  un- 
skilled people  without  adequate  food,  shel- 
ter and  medical  care.  There  was  great  hu- 
man suffering." 

XJ.S.     ACTION    SPURRED 

The  plight  of  poverty-stricken  Negroes  In 
the  18-oounty  delta  area,  which  produces 
two-thirds  of  the  State's  cotton  was  drama- 
tized January  30  by  a  group  of  Negroes  who 
left  their  shacks  and  brlefiy  took  over  an 
abandoned  Air  Force  base  at  Greenville  The 
action  stirred  Federal  agencies  to  beglii  im- 
plementing several  planned  poverty  pro- 
grams. '^ 

Mississippi's  poverty  Is  not  confined  to 
the  delta,  an  alluvial  plain  that  stretches  In 
an  arc  from  the  Intersection  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  Tennessee  State  Une  to 
Vlcksburg,  200  miles  down  river.  Nor  Is  It 
confined  to  the  Negro  population 

As  recently  as  1959  In  Mississippi  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  Negro  families  and 
34  percent  of  the  white  families  existed  on 
less  than  $3,000  family  Income— the  basic 
Income  level  the  Federal  Government  con- 
siders the  dividing  line  for  the  war  on 
poverty. 

Official  Income  staUstlcs  since  1959  are  not 
avaUable,  but  State  economists  say  the  pic- 
ture has  changed  lltUe  since  then.  In  fact 
some  of  the  State's  economic  and  welfare 
problems  have  worsened,  parUcularly  in  the 
delta. 

FAMILY   BREAKS   SOWN 

The  continuing  farm  revolution  has  left 
thousands  of  Negroes  without  employment 
and  many  others  with  only  seasonal  Jobe 
The  breakdown  in  the  Negro  family  has  left 
an  increasing  welfare  problem  In  a  State 
which  readily  acknowledges  its  poverty  and 
InabUlty  to  pay  adequate  benefits. 

To  help,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
last  week  announced  implementation  of  a 
•25.6  million  food-surplus  program  to  teed 
between  600,000  and  800,000  needy  Mlssis- 
sippians  dxirlng  the  next  6  months. 

In  an  age  of  modern  medicine,  the  health 
problems  of  poor  Negroes  are  anachronistic 
Since  1946,  for  example,  the  infant  mortality 
rate  among  Mississippi  Negroes  has  gone 
up  almost  steadily. 

The  string  of  shacks  in  Rolling  Pcwk  where 
WUlle  James  Sanders  lives  seems  a  mlcro- 
cosmlc  plctiire  of  tl;e  abysmal  poverty  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  Negro  family  in  the 
delta. 

MEN    IN    MINORITY 

Not  only  Is  Sanders  the  youngest  man  liv- 
ing here,  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  any 
age.  Most  of  the  residente  are  women  and 
children. 

The  shacks  are  unpalnted.  Rags  and  card- 
board are  stuffed  into  broken  wlndowi>anes. 
There  is  no  indoor  plumbing. 

Sanders  drives  a  tractor  for  $6.50  a  day 
when  there  is  work.  He  has  worked  only 
4  days  since  Christmas. 

"Us  just  Is  makin'  it,  that's  all."  Sanders 
said.    "How  many  is  us? 

"Twelve,  and  we  got  two  sick  young-uns 
and  can't  get  what  we  need  for  'em." 

WORK  CHANCES  SLIM 

Three  shacks  down  Mrs.  Mamie  lifadlson. 
66,  stood  on  a  crumbling  front  porch,  wear- 
ing men's  shoes  with  the  tops  cut'  off.  a 
tattered  man's  shirt  and  a  dirty  scarf  knotted 
aroimd  her  head. 
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"We  don't  chop  and  we  don't  pick  now" 
she  said.  "Ever  since  they  started  puttln' 
down  that  no-hoe  stviff  (weedkilllng  (diem- 
Icals),  they  alnt  much  work  for  none  of 
us." 

When  the  fleldhands  have  worked  In  re- 
cent years,  hoeing  and  picking  cotton,  they 
have  been  paid  an  average  of  $3.50  for  a 
12-  to  14-hour  day. 

Living  with  Mrs.  Madison  are  a  48-year- 
old  daughter  and  three  grandchUdren.  "If 
It  wasn't  for  my  social  security  ($44  a 
month).  I'd  been  dead  long  ago,"  she  said. 

WELFARE  CUT  OIT 

She  used  to  draw  $33  per  month  wel- 
fare check.  "The  welfare  woman  cut  me 
off  after  I  got  the  soAal  seciulty,"  Mrs 
Madlaon  said.  "She  said  U's  too  much  for 
a  'nigger'  woman  to  draw  two  checks." 

Mrs.  Madison  has  two  sons.  "One's  workln' 
at  a  soup  factory  Ln  Chicago  and  the  other's 
in  Liberty,  Mo.,"  she  said.  "They  took  the 
first  wheels  that  came  along  and  got  out  of 
here." 

Mrs.  Madison  pointed  at  another  shack. 
"They  ain't  nuthin'  but  one  woman  and  11 
kids  there,"  she  said. 


Postal  SitnatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
October,  for  the  second  time  in  as  many 
years.  I  took  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
discuss  in  some  detail  the  deplorable 
situation  existing  In  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  our  postal  service.  At 
that  time,  I  stated: 

There  is  no  segment  of  our  coimtry,  there 
Is  no  individual  or  corporation  or  school  or 
union  or  institution  which  does  not  rely  on 
mail  service  for  ccwnmunlcaUon. 


I  further  stated,  and  will  say  again 
now:  We  not  only  need  a  modem,  effl- 
clent,  dependable  system  of  communica- 
tion through  the  mails;  we  virtually  must 
have  It,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
having  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I — and  many  million 
Americans — were  heartened  In  January 
of  this  year  when  our  President  Indicated 
that  he.  too.  recognized  this  problem  and 
was  about  to  take  steps  to  raise  the  level 
of  mail  service  and  restore  our  confidence 
in  what  was  once  one  of  our  finest  in- 
stitutions. Various  space-age  methods 
were  pn^xjsed,  increased  automation,  ac- 
celerated delivery,  bigger  and  better  ZIP 
codes,  and  a  new  Postmaster  General. 
Somewhere  ia  all  this  I  found  myself 
hoping  that  we  would  Indeed  move  our 
mail  overnight  again,  that  we  could  trace 
lost  bank  deposits  and  insured  parcels, 
that  we  could  count  on  having  our  maU 
delivered  to  our  front  doors  every  day 
but  Sunday,  hopefully  even  before  4  or 
5  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  very  little  prog- 
ress to  report.  My  mail  does  not  indi- 
cate that  the  situation  has  improved,  or 
that  we  are  even  aiming  for  it.  In  fact, 
the  ma5J  which  reaches  me,  and  ac^>ar- 
enUy  not  all  of  it  does,  brings  r^Jeated 
complaints,   protests,   irieas   concerning 
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postal  services,  from  delivery  or  lack  of 
It  right  up  to  poet  office  facilities  them- 
selves. 

And,  always,  the  blame  Is  somewhere 
else.  The  excxises  are  numerous:  facili- 
ties are  unavailable,  money  Is  unavail- 
able, personnel  are  unavailable,  post- 
master appointments  are  political  foot- 
balls, and  still,  we  are  told  of  great 
technological  strides  within  the  Post 
Office  Department  Itself.  Administra- 
tive actions,  administrative  studies,  but 
where  are  the  administrative  solutions? 

In  recent  years,  as  post  office  employee 
p&y  raise  bills  and  postal  rate  Increase 
biUs  came  before  Congress,  much  was 
said  to  place  the  blame  for  deteriorating 
service  on  the  man  who  carries  the  mall, 
the  postman,  by  indicating  that  salaries 
were  too  low  to  attract  qualified  men  or 
to  keep  them  as  career  service  employees, 
that  they.  In  many  cases,  held  two  Jobs 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet. 

Congress  has  taken  steps  to  solve  this 
IHDblem  by  increcising  pay,  by  increasing 
uniform  allowances,  by  increased  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  ao  that  It 
could  automate  mailhandling  and  rec- 
ordkeeping— and  now  that  we  have  at- 
tacked the  proUem  as  it  was  presented 
to  Congress,  the  service  Is  poorer  than  It 
has  ever  been.  This  situation  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  individual  postmen.  Cer- 
tainly, the  vast  majority  are  dfcing  an  ex- 
cellent Job,  and  the  numerotis  complaints 
I  have  received,  do  not  reflect  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  service  provided  by 
these  dedicated  men  and  women. 

Possibly,  one  aspect  of  the  problem  Is 
a  lack  of  Incentive  within  the  service  for 
ultimate  competitive  achievement.  I 
know  that  some  steps  are  being  taken 
along  this  line.  However,  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  last  year. 
I  stated  my  belief  that  postmaster  ap- 
pointments should  be  removed  from  po- 
litical lnterf«-ence.  I  am  still  of  that 
d^nion,  and  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  accomplish  this  end. 

In  my  last  speech  on  postal  matters,  I 
cited  numerous  problems  and  complaints 
reported  by  residents  of  the  13th  Con- 
gressional District.  Some  are  being 
solved.  By  way  of  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  village  of  Schaumburg,  m.,  has  re- 
cently received  postal  identification 
through  a  branch  post  office  which 
opened  on  March  1.  Our  effort  to  secure 
this  facility  dates  back  to  1957  and  the 
efforts  of  my  predecessor  in  Congress — 
and.  as  late  as  last  September,  despite 
my  continued  efforts.  I  was  told  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  that  such  an 
installation  "would  not  be  economical." 

In  February  the  Department  changed 
Its  mind,  and  this  community  of  over 
6,000  is  now  enjoying  the  right — not  the 
jHrtvllege — of  a  local  post  office.  We  have 
been  doubly  fortimate.  On  February  28, 
the  Post  Office  Department  also  an- 
nounced the  location  of  a  branch  post 
office  in  Streamwood,  111.,  to  be  opened 
In  June  of  this  year.  I  have  worked  to 
achieve  this  Improved  postal  service  for 
several  years,  and  I  am  heartened  by  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  Depcu-tment. 

Regrettably,  however,  many  more  com- 
plaints have  been  received.    Perhaps  the 


most  Illustrative  and  telling  plea  which 
I  have  received  Is  one  from  Elk  Grove 
Village  which  brought  to  my  attention 
the  fact  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
had  decided  that  in  order  "to  provide  the 
best  service  to  new  residential  areas," 
residents  must  erect  curbslde  mailboxes, 
which  would  be  serviced  by  a  postman  in 
a  3-wheel  truck,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
those  days  had  gone  in  heavily  popiilated 
metropolitan  areas.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  relating  to  this 
matter : 

First,  from  the  village  of  Elk  Grove 
came: 

Afl  you  are  awaxe.  the  Postmaster  General 
Issued  an  order  about  mid -December  that 
all  future  delivery  routes  would  have  to  be 
serviced  by  mounted  carrier  to  curb  mail- 
boxes, and  In  our  instance  and  Instances 
throughout  your  district,  this  Is  going  to 
work  a  considerable  hardship  and  make  the 
Federal  Government  look  rather  ridiculous. 
For  example,  on  some  streets  one  bouse  wUl 
have  mounted  delivery  and  the  house  next 
door  will  have  foot  delivery.  One  side  of 
the  street  wUl  have  carrier  delivery  and  the 
opposite  side  will  have  mounted  delivery. 

Tour  good  offices  are  sought  to  consult 
with  the  Postmaster  General  and  see  M  his 
order  cajinot  be  modl&ed  to  allow  a  subdi- 
vision which  Is  partially  occupied  to  con- 
tinue to  be  served  by  carrier  and  have  the 
order  apply  to  subsequent  subdivisions. 

Needless  to  say.  I  protested  to  the  Post 
Office  Department.  In  their  response, 
they  said: 

Mall  delivery  to  newly  qualifying  areas 
will  be  by  extension  of  mounted  (vehicle) 
service  where  practicable.  This  applies  to 
all  extension  of  delivery  areas  and  Is  not 
selectively  applicable  to  Elk  Grove  Village  and 
Palatine,  Dl. 

Two  disturbing  misconceptions  have 
caused  unfortunate  reactions  in  a  few  areas. 
The  first  misconception  is  that  mounted  de- 
livery Is  a  rural-type  delivery.  The  second 
misconception  Is  that  this  typ>e  of  service  Is 
a  new  program  without  advantage  except 
to  the  Post  Office  E>epartment.  Mounted  de- 
livery to  curbelde  boxes  has  existed  for  many 
yeara.  It  Is  very  urban  In  approach,  with 
mechanisation  to  provide  fast  and  efficient 
aervlca  wltli  modem  equipment.  The  postal 
patron  receives  both  letters  and  parcels  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  taxpayer  receives 
added  value  for  his  dollar. 

The  latest  wm-d  on  this  subject  from 
the  village  of  Elk  Grove  reads  as  follows: 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  our 
good  people  here  In  Elk  Grove  Village  have 
erected  curtMtde  mailboxes  and  the  deliv- 
ery Is  being  made  by  mail  carriers  walking 
the  streets,  rather  than  by  mounted  delivery, 
as  the  program  was  outlined  and  proposed. 
As  you  can  realize  and  appreciate,  this  gives 
us  all  a  good  chuckle,  but  still  it  reflects 
very  poorly  on  the  Post  Office  and  on  the 
Federal  Government. 

If  this  chain  of  events  were  not  so 
burdensome  on  the  residents  of  Elk 
Grove  Village,  it  might  be  humorous. 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the  Post 
Office  Department  might  next  eliminate 
individual  residential  delivery  alto- 
gether, since,  using  their  logic,  anyone 
could  determine  that  they  might  con- 
clude that  mail  would  be  available  to  the 
recipient  sooner  if  he  went  directly  to 
the  post  office  and  picked  it  up  there. 

It  Is  going  to  take  a  good  deal  of  effort 
to  get  the  postal  service  back  on  track 
and  assure  the  American  people  of 
prompt,  reliable  mail  service.    There  is 


no  sign  that  an  effort  is  being  made.  In 
fact,  the  Postmaster  General  continues 
to  hold  two  Jobs  in  Government  and  is 
not  even  devoting  his  full  time  to  the 
problems  in  his  Department.  Clearly, 
as  the  population  continues  to  grow  and 
population  shifts  continue  to  take  place, 
postal  service  will  continue  to  deterio- 
rate unless  the  President  and  the  Post- 
master General  resolve  to  execute  their 
responsibilities.  There  can  be  utterly  no 
excuse  for  the  United  States  to  have  a 
second-  or  third-rate  postal  service. 
This  is  what  we  have.  The  authority  Is 
with  President  Johnson.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  with  President  Johnson. 
And,  appropriately,  the  blame  is  with 
President  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  that  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth] is  also  Introducing  a  resolution 
to  remove  postmaster  appointments  from 
the  area  of  politics  and  place  them  on  a 
merit  basis. 
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America  United 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOMINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wyoming  Eagle  of  Cheyenne  points  out 
In  a  Mareh  3  editorial  the  fact: 

Congress  has  said — and  emphatically — that 
the  United  States  Is  united  in  Its  effort  and 
determination  In  southeast  Asia. 

Its  editor,  Bemie  Horton,  adds: 
It  sbovild  be  clear  to  the  Ck>nimunlst8  that 
victory  for  them  la  beyond  expectation — that 
the  only  sensible  approach  left  for  them  Is 
the  conference  table. 

Because  of  my  continued  support  of 
our  President  on  this  matter  of  concern 
to  us  all.  and  further  because  I  believe 
the  Eagle  editorial  represents  the  main- 
stream of  Wyoming  thought.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  submit  this  editorial 
for  the  Record. 

America   UNrrxo 

The  Senate  and  House,  with  a  combined 
total  of  only  six  dissenting  votes,  has  passed 
President  Johnson's  $48  billion  Vietnam  mil- 
itary authorization  bill. 

The  action  should  bring  the  so-called  great 
debate  over  our  Vietnam  policy  to  an  end — 
at  least  temporarily. 

Following  Tuesday's  Senate  and  House 
vote*  on  the  measure,  the  White  House  issued 
•  statement  praising  the  action  and  taking 
note  of  congressional  concern  about  the  war. 

"The  President  will  continue  to  act  re- 
sponsibly as  Commander  In  Chief,"  the  state- 
ment said.  "As  he  said  In  New  York  last 
week,  'our  measured  use  of  force  must  be 
continued  but  this  Is  prudent  firmness  under 
careful  control.'  " 

The  Senate  wound  up  nearly  3  weeks  of 
debate  by  passing  the  bUl,  93  to  3,  after  first 
crushing  an  attempt  by  Senator  Watns 
MoRsx.  erf  Oregon,  to  have  Congress  repeal  the 
1904  Tonkin  Gulf  resoivrtlon.  The  Morse 
proposal  was  rejected,  93-6. 

MoRsx,  arch -critic  of  the  administration's 
policy  m  Vietnam.  Insisted  on  Introducing 
bis  amendment  which  would  have  repealed 


the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  which  supported 
the  President's  use  of  military  force  to  flght 
Communist  aggression  In  southeast  Asia. 
The  resolution  had  been  passed,  overwhelm- 
ingly, after  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boat 
attacks  on  U.S.  destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

By  Insisting  on  a  showdown  on  his  amend- 
ment to  rescind  the  resolution.  Senator 
Morse  Invited  the  crushing  defeat  he 
suffered. 

The  bill,  which  won  House  approval  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  392  to  4,  provides  au- 
thorization for  the  purchase  of  mUltary 
equipment  to  be  used  by  U.S.  forces  In  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  construction  of  bases. 

But  the  overwhelming  passage  of  the 
measure  had  much  wider  significance. 

Aa  House  Speaker  John' McCobmack  ob- 
served. U  Hitler's  aggression  had  been 
stopped  In  Its  early  stages,  World  War  n 
could  have  been  avoided. 

The  lop-sided  votes,  following  the  so-called 
"great  debate,"  should  help  to  remove  one  of 
the  few  hopes  the  Communists  still  had  In 
Vietnam — the  hope  that  an  America,  divided 
over  Vietnam  policy,  soon  would  grow  Ured 
of  It  all  and  pull  out. 

According  to  all  reporU,  the  tide  of  the 
war  \n  Vietnam  definitely  has  turned  In  our 
favor.  The  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
soldiers  are  losing  battle  after  battle.  More 
and  more  Communlste  are  deserting.  And 
there  are  growing  signs  of  stabUlty  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Now  our  Congress  has  said— and  emphat- 
ically—that the  United  States,  despite  all 
the  recent  talk.  Is  united  In  Its  effort  and 
determination  in  southeast  Asia. 

It  should  be  clear  to  the  Communists  that 
victory  for  them  Is  beyond  expectation— that 
the  only  sensible  approach  left  for  them  Is 
the  conference  table. 
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new  world  and  raised  the  curtain  on  a  new 
era  of  freedom. 

In  these  days  when  new  challenges  con- 
front us,  the  spirit  of  Amerigo  Vespucci  and 
his  peers  has  a  special  appeal  to  ua.  Ameri- 
cans of  the  same  origin  as  Ve^uocl  are  proud 
of  him,  but  they  are  not  alone  In  their  pride 
All  of  us  rtiare  that  pride. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  here- 
by proclaim  March  9,  1966,  as  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci Day  In  New  York  State. 
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Amerigo  Vespucci  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
.     Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Governor  of  New  York 
Uie  mayor  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
Bronx  Borough  president,  have  pro- 
claimed March  9.  1966,  as  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci Day.  It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  great  Italian-bom  navigator 
for  whom  the  New  World  was  named 

I  commend  Mr.  Orlando  Oliva,  venable 
and  members  of  the  Amerigo  Vespucci 
Lodge  No.  2159  of  my  22d  Congressional 
District,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  for  sponsoring  and 
oDtainlng  these  proclamations. 

The  proclamations  are  similar  and  I 
am  inserting  one  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proclauation— Amerigo  Vespvcci  Dat 
litARCB  9, 1966 
One  of  the  «reat  names  In  the  history  of 
wS  u''^"°*^  »nd  discovery  U  that  of  Amerigo 

*J\  }t  ^"^  *^^'  P"***  Florentine  navigator 
that  the  continent  on  which  we  live  Is  mSned 
He  Is  credited  with  having  been  one  of  the 
nrst  to  sight  and  begin  exploration  of  the 
mainland  of  the  Western  HemUphere.  Amer- 
igo Vespucci  was  one  of  the  great  Italian 
mariners  whose  explolU  Illuminated  the 
golden  age  of  discovery.  But  those  exploits 
were  more  than  pioneering  achievements  In 
navigation  and  geography.     They  opened  a 


Judd  Argoes  for  Catting  Commnnist 
Supplies  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

OF  n.oRn>A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  well  recognized 
experts  in  Asian  affairs  is  former  Min- 
nesota Congressman  Walter  Judd.  Dr. 
Judd  served  as  a  missionary  and  surgeon 
in  North  China  and  lived  under  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  8  years.  This 
brilliant  statesman  knows  and  under- 
stands the  Asians  and  the  Communists. 
His  expert  views  are  certainly  worthy  of 
reprint  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
I  ask  that  the  following  report  of  a 
speech  he  made  in  Fort  Lauderdale  re- 
cently, which  appeared  in  the  Sun- 
Sentinel,  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Cut  Stjppues  in  Viet — Judd 
(By  Joan  Bucks) 
ITie  same  kind  of  power  struggle  that  has 
been  going  on  since  the  dawn  of  history  Is 
being  waged  In  Vietnam,  but  the  United 
States  U  acting  as  U  it  had  never  even  read 
a  book  on  how  to  wage  a  war,  former  Minne- 
sota Congressman  Walter  Judd  aald  In  Fort 
Lauderdale  Wednesday. 

"The  purpose  of  war  Is  political,"  said 
Judd.  "It  Is  not  to  see  how  many  people  you 
can  kill.  It  Is  to  change  your  adversaries' 
wUl  without  killing  any  more  people  than 
you  have  to.  Until  your  adversaries'  leader 
is  in  danger  himself,  his  wIU  cannot  be 
changed." 

The  Republican  veteran  of  20  years  In  the 
U.S.  Congress,  who  served  as  a  missionary 
and  surgeon  in  North  China,  told  the  Metro- 
politan Dinner  Club  at  the  Governors'  Club 
Hotel  that  he  Uved  for  8  years  under  the 
Chinese  Communists  and  they  are  not  going 
to  risk  losing  what  they  fought  45  years  to 
gain  by  flghtmg  for  Vietnam. 

"Fight  for  Vietnam  and  lose  China?"  Judd 
exclaimed. 

Judd  recalled  India's  Prime  Minister  Nehru 
saying  to  him,  "You  can't  understand  the 
Chinese  because  you  aren't  Asian." 

"He  didn't  understand  the  situation,"  said 
Judd.  "He  was  Interested  in  his  own  people 
and  he  thought  Mao  Tsetung  was  Interested 
In  his.  He  was  wrong.  The  Chinese  leaders 
don't  act  like  Asians.  They  are  agents  of  an 
International  revolution.  Nehru  supported 
China  and  China  Invaded  his  country  and 
broke  him. 

"Afterward  1  spoke  with  him  again  and  he 
said  of  China  s  behavior,  'It  Is  very  curious  ' 
A  month  later  he  died." 

Judd  said  too  many  people  are  deceived  by 
the  Russo-Chlnese  split. 

"This  Is  not  a  split  between  nations.  It  U 
a  split  between  lactlons.     They're  arguing 


about    how    to    conquer    the    world    not 
whether." 

But,  Judd  added,  Russia  Is  a  greater  dan- 
ger than  China. 

He  warned  ttiat  Russia's  apparent  mel- 
lowing over  the  years  is  only  a  deception. 

"If  she  wore  really  seeking  peaceful  co- 
existence she  could  show  It  by  deed^— take 
down  the  Berlin  wall,  stop  trying  to  subvert 
Latin  America.  ac«ept  disarmament  with  In- 
spection. 

"But  there  ts  no  change  In  her  objectives. 
Not  one  deed  to  Indicate  the  slightest 
change,"  said  Judd. 

Judd  said  China  represents  the  palm  of  a 
hand  In  the  center  of  Asia,  with  the  other 
Asian  countries  ^read  out  around  her  like 
15  fingers. 

He  compared  China  to  Germany  which  Is 
in  a  powerful  geographic  center  of  Europe. 

"China  is  a  deficit  nation.  She  needs  raw 
materials  from  the  other  Asian  countries 
and  she  needs  the  Industrial  might  of  Japan. 
At  a  conference  in  Manila  of  16  Asian  coun- 
tries, Japan's  spokesman  said  Japan  has  had 
atomic  bombe  dropped  on  her  clUes  Now 
China  has  a  bomb  and  Japan  Is  close  enough 
to  be  a  target.  The  United  States  must  be 
able  to  guarantee  that  China  won't  use  It 
or  Japan  wlU  go  over  to  Pelplng,"  judd 
warned. 

"That's  what  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  about 
Power,  not  democracy.  And  we  are  the  real 
target  of  the  enemy.  We  opened  up  Laos 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail  to  the  enemy 
We  opened  up  the  line  of  supply  that  Is 
bringing  war  materiel  that  is  kUUne  our 
kids. 

"We  owe  tt  to  our  kids  In  Vietnam  to  stop 
the  Une  of  supplies  that  is  killing  th«n. 
We  must  reeognlze  that  we  are  at  war  and 
make  a  national  decision  that  we  have  KOt 
to  prevail  there."  * 


Blajor  Move 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican is  one  of  many  newspapers  which 
has  lauded  the  proposal  to  create  a  I)e- 
partment  of  Transportation, 

It  points  out: 

With  our  Immense  development  In  trans- 
portation by  land,  air,  and  vrater,  the  com- 
plexities have  become  numerous  and  varied. 
Integration  Is  eesenOal  to  dissolve  the  major 
problems  and  bring  method  and  system  to 
transportation.  It  Is  a  national  Interest  of 
highest  priority. 

Because  this  editorial  Is  so  typical  of 
many  that  I  have  read,  I  offer  it  to  the 
Record,  where  It  may  be  read  In  Its 
entirety: 

A  Major  Movs 

President  Johnson  has  taken  progressive 
and  logical  acUon  In  urging  Congress  to 
create  a  Department  of  Transportation  to 
unify  and  coordinate  the  many  agencies, 
activities,  and  problems  associated  with  the 
movement  of  panoos  and  goods.  Travel  by 
horseback  and  stagecoach  no  longer  Is  the 
mode.  We  bare  become  the  most  mobUe 
country  In  history. 

With  our  Immense  development  In  trans- 
portation by  land,  air,  and  water,  the  com- 
plexities have  beconoe  numerous  and  varied 
Integration  1«  eMMitlal  to  dlasolve  the  major 
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problems  &nd  bring  method  aiKl  system  to 
traasportatloo.  It  Is  a  daUodaI  Interest  of 
Highest  priority. 

This  U  the  Intent  of  President  Johnson** 
dramstlo  and  focward-looklng  propoaals. 
They  embrace  ylrtuaUy  aU  types  of  tnrel  and 
■hlpcBMit.  And  tbey  seek  to  tie  together 
many  Federal  organizations  that  now  operate 
Independently  of  one  another  thoiigh  all  ar« 
concerned  with  transportation. 

Special  stress  Is  placed  by  the  President  on 
safety.  He  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
highway  carnage.  The  Hearst  Newspapers, 
long  and  continuously  active  In  furthering 
efforts  of  reduction  of  the  terrible  traffic  toll, 
are  glad  the  President  has  given  heavy  em- 
phasis to  the  need  for  a  determined  program 
toward  the  significant  decrease  of  this  harsh 
problem. 

Mr.  Johnson  asks  (700  mlUloo  for  a  6-year 
raderal  start  in  this  field.  He  should  get  It. 
H*  gives  Industry  an  opportunity  (or  further 
development  of  safety  devices.  In  the  event 
Ita  afforts  seem,  after  a  years,  to  be  Inade- 
quate, Federal  standardization  would  be  im- 
posed. 

There  now  exists  a  confusion  of  nonstand- 
ardlsatlon  in  highway  facilities  of  even  such 
almpllclttee  as  signs  as  one  drives  from  State 
to  State.  This  Item  alone  Illustrates  the  cur- 
rent lack  of  and  need  for  coordination. 

The  emphasis  on  highway  safety  is  strik- 
ingly Important  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
has  been  agonized  by  a  death  toll  of  49,000 
In  1  year. 


VietBam :  The  Uiute<l  States  Dif  t  in  Hard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  most  conflicts,  the  stniggle 
In  Vietnam  is  one  which  has  many  rami- 
fications— political,  military,  and  eco- 
nomic. 

This  fact  Is  borne  out  in  an  article  I 
read  recently  In  Business  Week.  It 
makes  It  clear  that — 

The  Saigon  government  has  recognized 
that  in  the  long  nm  It  can  win  (against 
the  Vletoong)  only  by  offering  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  an  alternative  political 
goal.  '' 

It  adds: 

Rural  construction  is  one  way  of  building 
such  a  political  alternative. 

The  article  concludes  that  stability 
may  take  a  while  to  establish,  but  that 
there  are  reasons  for  hope.  Including 
signs  that  poUUcal  InltlaUve  Is  taking 
root  and  that  the  Vletcong  may  be  weak- 
ening. 

Since  the  article  deals  with  an  Issue 
of  utmost  concern,  I  Include  It  in  the 
Rxcokd: 

[  From  Business  We«k,  Mar.  5. 19M ) 
VnmiAit:  Tbk  Umm  Btarta  Dios  □(  Hau> 

Committed  to  a  complex  war  that  Is  diffi- 
cult to  win.  the  United  States  pours  in  man- 
power, materiel,  and  technicians  to  keep 
Vietnam  viable. 

Limited  war  may  be  what  the  United  State* 
aOclally  is  waging  In  the  Jungles  and  rlc« 
paddlM  of  South  Vietnam.  But  It  Is  a  large, 
limited  war:  300.000  soldiers  committed  to 
battle,  1.000  helicopters  ss  support,  an  8.00O- 
mlie  pipeline  of  suppUa*  arriving  daUr  form 


the  United  States.  $13  billion  to  be  spent  this 
year  for  all  of  these — and  more. 

The  war  has  been  a  long,  slow  story  of 
escalation,  both  diplomatically  and  mili- 
tarily. Over  a  decade  ago.  President  Bsen- 
hower  proffered  aid  to  the  fledging  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  Then  came  the 
military  advisers  and  special  forces  sent  by 
President  Kennedy.  I^ist  year,  under  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  war  of  guerrilla  attacks 
became  a  war  of  open  combat,  with  the  full 
power  of  the  United  States — from  GI  to  In- 
dustrial technician— deployed  In  a  country 
where  It  Is  hard  to  win  a  war. 

Where  does  the  United  States  stand  today 
In  Vietnam?  In  a  far  better  position  than 
It  did  a  year  ago — but  also  far  from  anything 
called  victory. 

113.  troops  and  their  Vietnamese  alUee  hold 
the  Initiative  from  the  Mekong  Delta  to  the 
17th  parallel. 

The  war  la  unlikely  to  exp>and  much  be- 
yond Its  present  scope.  Constant  U.S.  bomb- 
ing Is  limiting  North  Vietnamese  penetration 
of  the  southern  highlands. 

Both  the  Government  and  economy  of  Viet- 
nam are  In  more  workable  shape  today  than 
at  any  time  since  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Ngo  Dlnh  Diem. 

At  Vtmg  Tau.  a  onetime  French  resort  on 
the  coast  below  Saigon,  vines  with  little 
white  flowers  run  up  to  the  barracks  win- 
dows. Capt.  Le  Xuan  Mai.  director  of  the 
training  camp  for  rural  construction  cadres, 
stands  In  the  hot  sun  outside  the  huge  mees- 
hall  and  tells  of  his  work.  Like  his  students, 
he  has  taken  a  vow  of  poverty:  he  wears 
cheap,  black,  cotton  pajamas,  and  his  eyes 
bum  in  a  taut  face. 

"We  talk  to  the  students  at  night,"  he 
says.  "We  teach  them  legends  of  their 
ancestors  and  explain  to  them  what  they 
mean  In  terms  of  the  present  struggle.  The 
most  Important  thing  Is  to  teach  them  to 
love  the  people,  to  protect  thetn.  The  cadres 
must  be  as  dedicated  as  the  Vletcong." 

During  the  day,  the  trainees  learn  other 
things  they  will  need  to  know  when  they 
move  Into  rural  villages  In  50-man  pacifica- 
tion teams :  bow  to  handle  a  Thompson  sub- 
machinegun.  how  to  root  out  Vletcong  agents 
among  the  villagers,  bow  to  enlist  peasants 
in  civic  activities. 

ALTBWATIVS 

The  Vung  Tau  camp  reflects  a  central  fact 
about  the  struggle  In  Vietnam:  More  than 
most  wars,  this  Is  a  political  war.  The  South 
Vietnamese  are  fighting  not  only  against 
local  guerrillas  and  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ular troops,  but  also  against  a  political  pro- 
gram for  uniting  all  of  Vietnam  under  Com- 
munist rule.  The  Saigon  government  has 
recognized  that  In  the  long  run  It  can  wUi 
only  by  offering  the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple an  alternative  political  goal.  "Rural 
construction"  is  one  way  of  building  such  a 
political  alternative. 

However,  whether  rural  construction  will 
fare  any  better  than  previous  village  pacifi- 
cation attempts — such  as  the  strategic  ham- 
leU  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  and  the 
"people's  action  teams'  ot  later  govern- 
ments— remains  to  be  seen.  Ma].  Gen.  Bd- 
ward  O.  Lanadal*.  adviser  to  Ambassador 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  on  paclflcatlon,  concede* 
the  limitations  of  the  effort. 

"Neither  military  action  nor  pacification 
campaigns  will  win  this  one  by  thecoselves," 
b*  says.  "Tou  need  a  believable  and  strong 
political  underfootlng  which  w*  Just  dont 
have  yet." 

WATT  AND  SKI 

At  the  moment,  though,  the  poUUcal  out- 
look in  South  Vietnam  mmn*  taon  proml*- 
Ing  than  at  any  time  aliio*  the  bloody  end 
of  DIem's  regime  In  October  1IM3.  The  rul- 
ing directorate  of  10  general*,  with  Air  Vlc*- 
Marshal  Nguyen  Oao  Ky  a*  execuUv*.  ha* 
lasted  a  record  9  months. 


The  Buddhists  and  Catholics,  who  have 
brought  down  governments  In  the  past,  cur- 
rently are  weakened  by  factionalism  and 
seem  less  able  to  challenge  the  government 
with  street  demonstrations.  Barring  unfore- 
seen changes — such  as  outbursts  of  popu- 
lar protest  against  Inflation — both  the  bonzes 
of  Hue  and  the  priests  of  Saigon  appear  to 
be  waiting  to  see  whether  the  directorate 
keeps  Its  promise  to  hold  national  elections 
next  year. 

Long  term,  the  outlook  Is  still  cloudy.  A 
few  slioots  of  new  political  life  are  appear- 
ing. In  Saigon  and  in  the  provinces,  above 
the  surface  of  general  apathy.  But  as  yet 
there  are  no  convincing  signs  of  political 
support  for  the  kind  of  profound  social  re- 
form that  most  observers  think  South  Viet- 
nam needs  In  order  to  survive. 

There  are  some  signs,  though,  that  the 
political  grip  of  the  Vletcong  Is  weakening 
under  the  blows  of  U.S.  military  power.  More 
Vletcong  troops  are  defecting,  and  a  stream 
of  refugees  Is  fleeing  the  Communist  reign 
of  terror. 

I.    HOW    MUCH    ADVICKT 

In  this  mildly  encouraging  sltviatlon.  an 
argument  Is  developing  In  U.S.  official  ranks 
In  Saigon  as  to  whether  the  United  States  is 
giving  the  South  Vietnamese  too  much  ad- 
vice, or  not  enough,  on  how  they  should  run 
their  political  affairs. 

At  last  month's  Honolulu  conference.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  pressed  Marshal  Ky  to  hold 
elections  and  to  start  some  social  reforms. 
Skeptic*  In  Saigon  say  the  elections  will 
never  be  held — and  they  point  to  the  fact 
that  Ky  has  not  named  the  "Democracy 
Building  Consultative  Council"  that  he 
promised  to  set  up  after  the  new  year  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  an  electoral  law. 

Passing  the  buck 

Many  American  officials  feel  that  the 
United  States  should  press  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment to  honor  Its  election  pledge.  And 
they  would  push  for  other  reforms:  more 
aid  for  the  1  million  refugees  from  the  prov- 
Inooe.  better  treatment  of  Vletcong  defectors 
to  encourage  desertions  from  the  Commu- 
nists, more  encouragement  for  South  Viet- 
nam's antl-Communtst  labor  movement. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  though, 
some  U.S.  officials  see  a  danger  of  killing 
Vietnamese  Initiative  with  too  much  advice. 
One  such  la  Lloyd  Clybum,  veteran  agri- 
culture adviser  In  the  I  Corps  region  In  the 
north.  Says  Clybum:  "We  shouldn't  keep 
a  mail  In  the  same  post  out  here  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  years.  With  the  beet  wiU 
In  the  world,  he  accumulates  too  much  p>ower. 
The  Vietnamese  come  to  dejjend  on  him,  to 
duck  the  tough  decisions." 

XI.    NTW    FAOS 

Meantime,  a  few  stirrings  of  political  Initi- 
ative hers  and  there  offer  some  encourage- 
ment for  the  futiire.  At  least  half  a  dozen 
of  the  provincial  councils  elected  last  May 
are  asserting  some  political  Independence  de- 
spite their  strictly  advisory  roles. 

For  example.  Pban  Quang  Dan.  chairman 
ot  the  council  for  the  province  of  Gla  Dlnh 
surrounding  Saigon,  Is  pushing  lamd  and  re- 
2K>ning  reforms.  He  feels  that  the  79.000 
votes  he  attracted  give  him  some  sort  of 
mandate — and  be  may  have  a  political  future. 

Challenge 
Another  budding  politloal  leader  is  Vo 
Long  Trleu.  a  French-educated  official  of  tb« 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Trleu  headed  a 
band  ot  indignant  students  who  went  to  the 
p«l*ne  to  protest  when  Ky  and  the  generals 
toppled  the  civilian  regime  lasrt  June.  Ky 
invited  him  In.  argued  all  night  about 
Whether  and  how  democracy  should  be 
bcxni^ia  to  Vietnam.  Trleu  finally  got  Ky 
to  I«ii  htm  and  about  60  ot  his  atiident 
frlsorite  take  charge  ot  Saigon's  Eight  Arron- 
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dissement,  a  teeming  slum  Infiltrated  by  the 
Vletcong. 

Trleu  fired  those  arrondlssement  officials 
who  were  unwilling  to  forgo  traditional 
payoffs,  set  up  sanitation  and  health  services, 
launched  a  cleanup  campaign,  built  new 
classrooms.  Now  conditions  have  Improved 
enough  so  that  the  homegrown  peace  oorpe- 
men  are  gradually  turning  the  arrondlsse- 
ment  back  to  appointed  ofBcials. 

Says  Trleu,  who  looks  even  younger  than 
his  26  years:  "We  felt  we  had  to  do  some- 
thing when  challenged  by  Ky." 
Best  hope 
Then  there's  Tmn  Quoc  Buu,  president  of 
the  Vietnamese  Oonferedatlon  of  Labor, 
which  he  founded  In  1952.  The  CVT  was 
\irtually  crushed  by  the  Diem  regime,  but 
now  has  300,000  members.  In  Da  Nang.  the 
fishermen's  and  deck  workers'  unions  have 
provided  a  steady  stream  of  Intelligence  that 
has  kept  the  Vletcong  out  of  the  city. 

Some  U.S.  ofllcials  see  Buu's  labor  move- 
ment as  the  best  hope  of  leading  the  social 
revolution  they  feel  Is  needed  to  save  the 
country  from  communism.  Says  Buu.  a  soft- 
voiced  man  who  looks  a  little  like  Mao  Tse- 
tung:  "The  Government  still  has  done  noth- 
ing for  the  workers.  We  wlU  do  what  we 
can." 

Conceivably,  the  Buddhists  could  even- 
tually provide  the  political  direction  and 
the  sense  of  national  purpose  that  South 
Vietnam  needs.  They  have  an  effective  grass- 
roots organlavtlon  In  some  pej-ts  of  the 
country,  and  a  group  of  ambitious  leaders 
among  the  bonzes  of  Hue.  But  some  U.S. 
officials  look  to  the  military  as  the  likeliest 
unifying  force.  Throughout  Vietnam's 
troubled  history,  the  army  has  helped  hold 
the  country  together.  At  present,  the  mili- 
tary directorate  and  the  regional  corps  com- 
manders are  divided  among  themselves,  and 
Ky  has  had  to  operate  by  balancing  off  rival- 
ries. But  he  Is  acciunulatlng  power,  and  It 
is  possrlble  that  he  may  yet  emerge  as  a  strong 
national  leader. 
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an  apparent  weakening  on  the  other  side. 
Vletcong  defections  have  beea  running  weU 
over  1,000  a  month  for  the  past  6  months- 
more  than  twice  the  average  of  a  year  ago. 
More  Important  than  their  numbers  Is  the 
story  they  are  tiling. 

One  In  four  of  the  defectors  now  say  they 
are  coming  over  because  of  their  conviction 
that  the  Vletcong  is  losing.  A  year  ago, 
vlrt\ially  none  expressed  this  kind  of  de- 
featism. Nearly  all  the  defectors  confess  to 
terror  of  U.S.  air  power,  artillery,  and  armor. 
They  all  complain  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
disease.  Increasing  brutality  by  Vletcong 
officers  toward  their  own  men  and  toward 
civilians.  Many  are  shocked  by  brutal  Vlet- 
cong recruiting  tactics  and  crushing  taxa- 
tion of  civilians. 

One  U.S.  intelligence  officer  engaged  In 
Interrogating  defectors  and  prisoners  of  war 
puts  it  this  way:  "These  people  may  be  get- 
ting close  to  the  snapping  point.  We're 
driving  them  hard.  Once  they  snap  they 
could  unravel  fast." 
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ni.    SNAPPING   POINT 

Agalnsit  the  prospect  for  relative  political 
stabUlty  and  the  aOU  modest  signs  ol  in- 
digenous political  vitality  must  be  stacked 
the  oorrupUon  that  reoche*  Into  high  levels 
of  the  military  regime. 

Generals  buUd  vUlas  at  a  time  of  desperate 
cement  shortage.  The  wife  ot  one  highly 
placed  general  Is  the  person  to  see  If  you 
want  black  market  cement  An  Incompetent 
and  venal  Province  chief  can't  be  fired  be- 
cause he  has  got  the  goods  on  the  region's 
corps  commander. 

Premier  Ky  is  considered  almoet  prudishly 
honest.    He  has  acknowledged  the  extent  of 
private  and  public  oorruptlon,  has  threat- 
ened to  have  the  culprits  shot,  and  recently 
set  up  special  courts  to  try  cases  of  oorrup- 
tion.     But  he  hasn't  made  much  headway. 
Apathy 
As  serlotis  as  oorrupUon  In  high  places  Is 
the  Inefficiency  of  the  Government.    This  Is 
due  partly  to  low  pay  and  lack  of  Incentives 
for  civil  servants,  parUy  to  the  administra- 
tive inexperience  of  the  ruling  generals.    But 
at    bottom,    the    Governments     Inefficiency 
stems  from  the  same  apathy  that  pervade* 
the  mass  of  the  Vietnamese  people.    This  in 
turn,  la  at  least  parUy  a  result  of  a  rigid 
social  structur*  that  makes  it  difficult  lor 
the  poor  to  rise,  or  the  rich  to  faU. 

Both  American  and  Vietnamese  ofllcials 
worry  about  the  political  Impact  of  the  mas- 
sive U.a  presence.  On  balance,  though 
American  soldiers  appear  to  be  more  wel- 
comed than  resented  by  the  Vietnamese. 
How  near? 
In  all  this,  what  give*  some  encourage- 
ment  to  both  American  and  Vietnamese 
officials  Is  not  so  much  a  pcriitlcal  Improve- 
ment on  the  Saigon  government's  side  as 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  10,  1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Housing    Subcommittee   of   the   House 
Committee  and  Banking  and  Currency 
is  now  finishing  its  second  of  3  weeks  of 
hearings  on  the  demonstration  cities  bill 
In  addition  to  its  slum  and  social  renewal 
features.  It  would  also  extend  the  mass 
transit  program   enacted   2  years  ago 
Congressmen  Thomas  L.  Ashlfs-,  Henry 
S.  Rruss,  and  I  are  proposing,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  an  ex- 
pedited program  for  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  new  systems 
of  urban  transport.     This  amendment 
looks  toward  a  breakthrough  In  this  field 
within  5  years. 

On  Thursday,  March  17,  Dr.  James  P 
Romualdl.  director  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Transportation  Research  Institute 
at  Carnegie  Tech  in  Pittsburgh,  and  his 
associate  director,  Dr.  Thomas  E  Stelson 
will  testify  before  the  Housing  subcom- 
mittee. It  Is  our  hope  that  the  trans- 
portation research  Institute  will  become 
truly  national  in  scope  and  will  be  able 
to  make  its  findings  available  to  aU  the 
great  urban  centers  which  have  such 
great  need  for  facilities  to  move  people 
rapidly  and  safely  within  urban  areas 

Under  leave  to  extend  my,  remarks  I 
Insert  a  recent  KDKA  radio  and  tele- 
vision editorial  on  the  institute  at  this 
point  In   the   record,   along   with   bio- 
graphies of  Efr.  Romualdl  and  Dr.  Stelson. 
(KDKA  editorial] 
New  School  of  Trougbt 
An  Important  step  has  been  taken  to  give 
Pltteburgh  the  leadership  of  the  transit  in- 
dustry m  the  United  States.     A  transit  In- 
stitute,   something    we    advocated    several 
months  ago,  U  being  established  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology.    This  should  pay  big 
dividends  for  our  city  far  Into  the  futwe. 

The  new  faclUty  wm  be  called  the  Trans, 
portetlon  Research  Institute.     Dr.  H.  Guy. 


ford  Stever,  president  of  Carnegie  Tech, 
made  the  announcement  at  the  close  of  the 
First  International  Conference  on  Urban 
Transportation,  which  was  held  here  in 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Stever  says  the  Institute  is 
being  established  with  the  help  of  a  MOO.OOO 
grant  from  financier  Richard  K.  Mellon.  It 
will  be  headed  by  Dr.  James  P.  Rcxnualdl 
professor  of  civil  engineering  at  Tech.  Dr! 
Thomas  E.  Stelson,  haad  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  Dr.  Mlltoo  Shaw,  head  of  mechani- 
cal engineering.  wUl  be  associate  directors 

As  explained  by  Dr.  Stever,  the  Institute 
will  have  four  purposes.  First,  to  carry  out 
transportation  rwearch  for  Government  and 
Industry.  Second,  to  organize  conferences 
and  seminars  In  which  industry  leaders  can 
exchange  ld«a*  and  Information.  Third,  to 
develop  an  education  program  in  transporta- 
tion at  the  graduate  level  at  Tech.  And 
foxirth,  to  advance  e<lucation  and  contribute 
to  scientific  kaowlsdge  In  the  field  of  trans- 
portation. 

Dr.  Stever  says  the  Immediate  concern  of 
the  Institute  wUl  be  rapid  transit  and  high- 
speed raU  transpw^tion  between  cities 
Within  5  years,  he  expects  the  Institute  to 
be  working  with  a  $1  mllUon  yearly  budget. 
A  research  and  education  Institute  of  this 
kind  has  been  badly  needed  in  the  Uanspor- 
tatlon  Industry,  and  It  Is  to  Pittsburgh's 
great  credit  that  It  will  be  located  here.  Tou 
can  be  siH-e  that  the  Institute  wUl  be  work- 
ing closely  with  the  many  Plttslnirgh  com- 
panies that  are  Involved  In  the  fast-growlnc 
rapid    transit    IndiMtry. 

Together,  they  can  develop  a  pool  of  acl- 
entlflc  knowledge  «nd  technical  skill  that 
can  give  this  city  a  commanding  position  In 
the  transit  Industry.  This  leadership  is  cer- 
tain to  pay  off  with  more  Jobs,  and  a  more 
stable  economy.  In  the  years  to  come. 

BiocKAPHT  or  Da.  Jakxs  P.  Romualdi 

Dr.  Jams*  P.  Romualdl,  director  of  the 
newly  estabhrtied  transporUtion  research 
institute  at  Carnegie  Tech,  is  a  professor  in 
the  department  of  civil  engineering. 

He  served  as  a  contributor  on  the  q>eclal 
transportation  task  group  at  Tech  which 
prepared  the  keystone  corridor  tran^x)rta- 
tlon  study  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  Pennsylvania. 

His  additional  mterests  are  In  the  fields 
of  fracture  mechanics,  applied  mechanics  and 
structural  engineering. 

Dr.  Rcanualdls  research  on  the  use  of 
closely  spaced  lengths  of  wire  mixed  with 
concrete  may  lead  to  radical  changes  In  the 
future  applications  and  shapes  of  concrete 
structures. 

Concrete  mixed  with  particles  of  wire 
eliminates  the  need  for  Iron  reinforcing  rods 
and  could  be  used  in  the  constnictlon  of 
roads  and  buildings  and  even  for  sculptured 
pieces. 

The  partlcle-mlxed-concrete  wa«  recently 
used  by  Dr.  Romualdl  In  coUaboratton  with 
Prof.  Kent  Bloomer,  another  Tech  faculty 
member  In  creating  a  sculptured  bas-reUef 
The  concrete.  In  combination  with  styrof  oam 
and  fiberglas,  cut  down  on  the  weight  of 
the  design.  The  use  of  the  mixture  In  an  art 
form  has  created  Interest  among  architects 
and  engineers. 

Dr.  Romualdl  has  written  nxmierous  arti- 
cles and  has  presented  several  papers  abroad. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  private  consulting 
work  and  has  done  research  for  the  Navy. 
All  of  hU  degrees  were  earned  at  Tech. 

BiOGBAPHT  or  Dm.  Thomas  E.  Stklson 
l)T.  Thomas  E.  Stelson,  associate  director 
Of  the  newly  established  transportation  re- 
search institute  at  Carnegie  Tech,  Is  alao 
AiCOA  professor  and  head  of  the  department 
of  civil  engineering. 

He  served  as  a  codlrector  of  the  keystone 
corridor  tranqxjrtation  study  prepared  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  Pennsyl- 
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TftnU  by  a  special  tninaportatlon  ta«k  group 
*tT«ch. 

Dr.  Stelaon  la  author  at  "Oocmneiita  on 
tbe  Kvolvlns  lI«tropolU  and  Nev  Tech- 
iiolocy.'  plannlnf  tb»  urban  community 
published  In  1000.  His  arUcIa  "Educatloa 
for  Oblivion."  written  In  19«1.  wa«  a  searUoc 
condemnation  of  engineer*  who  allow  them- 
•elve*  to  become  obeolete.  Tbe  article  ham 
■Inoe  been  widely  reprinted  and  quoted. 

HU  approacb  to  civil  engineering  encom- 
paaeea  tbe  ttudy  of  blood  flow  and  fo«m 
wblob  la  expected  to  contribute  to  aucb 
diverse  enterprlaea  aa  pipeline  tranaportaUoB 
of  coal,  the  treatment  of  circulatory  dlaeaoe* 
and  the  pumping  of  foodatuSa  along  aa- 
■embly  Unea  and  Into  Jar*. 

Shortly  after  Profeaaor  SteUon  became 
bead  of  hla  department  at  age  30,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Warner.  Ihen  the  president  of  Carnegie  Tech. 
said  be  was  "one  of  tbe  moat  brilliant  young 
engineering  ■clenttsta  we've  seen  In  a  long 
wbUe." 

Dr.  StelaoQ  earned  all  of  hla  degrees  at 
Tecb.  He  la  a  member  ot  numeroua  sclen- 
tlfle  and  profeeslonal  societies.  Hla  major 
ai«aa  at  interest  are  In  the  ilelda  of  Ould 
meebanlcs.  bydraullca.  foundatloo  engineer- 
ing,  soil   mecbanlca.   and   solid  mechanics. 


Th*  Scveadi  Anniyersary  of  the  Pastafe 
of  Lefialation  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
MBtadTea  Briofiaf  Statehood  to 
Hawa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  FcmtsTXVAinA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  FUliTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  thlfl  Is  a  joyous  occasion  for 
celebratioa.  Seven  years  ago  today  the 
nJ3.  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation  that  gave  stat«hoo<l  to  Hawaii 
We  In  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
call that  historic  event  with  true  pride. 
Coogress  gave  not  only  Hawaii  state- 
hood, but  to  the  valiant  people  of  Hawaii 
the  full  rights  of  U.S.  citizenship  In  per- 
petuity. 

The  other  49  States,  which  were  In 
esdstence  at  that  time,  gsUned  immeasur- 
ably by  the  admission  of  Hawaii  into  our 
nnioa.  During  these  ensuing  7  years  a 
doser  rrfatlonshlp  has  grown  between  us, 
and  the  prosperity,  security,  and  happi- 
ness that  was  sought  t>y  this  legislation 
tiav«  become  a  resdlty. 

"ITie  State  of  Hawaii  has  lived  up  to 
the  expectations  that  she  would  do  her 
part  to  make  this  Union  stronger.  She 
has  added  scenic  beauty  to  our  bound- 
aries, and  her  people  have  been  m<x« 
than  enthusiastic  In  denumstrattng  true 
patriotism. 

By  making  Hawaii  a  State.  Congress 
advanced  three  steps  In  our  U.S.  national 
pxocreM.  These  three  steps  are: 

First,  we  have  Ixjlstered  Hawaii's  and 
our  UjS.  defense,  by  Hawaii  being  a  full 
lister  State,  instead  of  a  U.S.  territory 
or  possession  in  the  Padflc. 

Second.  Congress  has  made  Hawaii  a 
center  where  the  people  of  the  Pacific 
could  study  and  learn  our  best  American 
traditions.      Hawaii    by    its    wonderful 


progress,  has  been  a  showcase  of  Amer- 
ican democracy  in  the  Pacific.  This  is 
a  fine  encouragement  for  the  future  for 
all  Pacific  peoples,  and  all  colonial  peo- 
ples everywhere. 

Third.  Congress  and  the  Stat©  of 
Hawaii  have  demonstrated  dramatically 
that  the  United  States  both  cherishes 
and  practices  the  democratic  Ideal  that 
her  citizens  stand  equal  before  the  law 
regardless  of  color  and  creed  or  national 
origin. 

The  example  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
shines  In  the  Pacific  for  half  the  world's 
people  to  see  and  to  compare  with  the 
empty  promises  of  equality  held  out  by 
totalitarian  states. 

In  peace  and  in  war.  Hawaii's  citizens 
have  proved  the  worth  of  their  patri- 
otism and  Americanism.  Hawaii  has  an 
experienced  and  intelligent  electorate. 
It  has  responsible  citizens  devoted  to 
their  government  as  an  average  of  more 
than  85  percent  of  the  registered  voters 
exercise  their  right  to  vote. 

Since  1840  Hawaii  has  had  a  function- 
ing, orderly  government  patterned  on  a 
constitutional  form.  Its  State  constitu- 
tion, ratified  In  1950.  has  been  ample 
evidence  erf  Hawaii's  political  maturity 
and  capacity  to  conduct  its  affairs  as  an 
American  State. 

A  public  school  system  was  established 
In  Hawaii  as  early  as  1840  and  many  of 
the  children  of  western  pioneers  were 
sent  there  for  their  education.  A  con- 
gressional committee  in  1951  found 
that— 

The  public  school  system  of  Hawaii  Is  gen- 
eraUy  recognized  as  among  the  best  In  the 
United  States. 

The  sparkling  simshine  and  whole- 
some outdoor  life  that  are  the  prime  at- 
tractions of  Hawaii's  semltroplcal  living 
help  the  State  achieve  a  notable  health 
record. 

Fortunately,  Hawaii  wanted  statehood. 
In  1934  its  citizens  presented  a  dramatic 
testimonial.  In  a  historic  petition  to 
Congress  from  Hawaii's  citizens,  they 
asked  for  statehood.  Approximately 
116,000  signatures  had  been  affixed  with- 
in a  few  days.  The  giant  roll  was  6  feet 
wide,  at)out  a  mile  long,  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  petitions  received  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  TJS.  Congress.  It  transmitted 
the  determination  and  desire  of  Hawaii's 
citizens  to  be  granted  the  statehood 
status  they  had  earned.  For  over  half 
a  century,  the  residents  of  Hawaii  had 
lived  as  Americans,  worked  as  Americans, 
and  fought  and  died  as  Americans. 

With  the  passage  of  statehood  legisla- 
tion the  people  of  Hawaii  are  now  given 
the  true  dignity  of  American  citizenship, 
with  all  accompanying  rights  and  privi- 
leges, one  of  the  most  valued  possessions 
in  the  WOTld  today. 

Never  was  a  UB.  territory  more  ready 
for  statehood.  Never  have  people  been 
more  willing  and  able  to  assume  aHl  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  State  in 
our  Union. 

We  rejoice  today  that  Hawaii  Is  such  a 
success  story  that  It  more  than  fulfills 
the  pwedlctlons  of  those  of  us  who  sup- 
ported and  worked  for  Hawaii  statehood. 
We  supporters  look  back  with  pride  cm 
the  action  that  was  taken  in  this  House 
7  years  8«o. 


To  the  people  of  Hawaii  we  extend  our 
continued  loyal  friendship  and  continu- 
ing hearty  welcome.  We  give  our  heart- 
felt thanks  for  their  cooperation,  friend- 
ship, and  willingness  to  stand  with  the 
united  citizens  of  our  good  United  States, 
for  progress  and  the  security  erf  all  of  us. 


Local  Law  Enforcement:  Neglected  and 
Forgotten  by  This  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    ORBOOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  March  10,  1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  John 
J.  Mirich,  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Law  Enforcement  of  Treasure  Valley 
Community  College  is  known  for  his  work 
In  the  field  of  improving  the  quality  of 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  Dr.  Mirich 's  latest 
article  on  the  subject: 
LocAi.    Law    Entobcemknt:    Neglected    and 

PoaOOTTIN    BT   Tins  SOCIKTT 

(By  Dr.  John  J.  Mirich.  chairman.  Depart- 
ment Of  Law  Enforcement,  Treasure  Valley 
Commxmlty  College.  Ontario,  Oreg.) 
Probably  one  of  the  moet  Important,  and 
most   neglected,   vocations   In   need   of  pro- 
fessional   education,    training,    and    profes- 
sional   status   In    this   social   order   la    local 
law  enforcement:  that  la,  ottr  city,  county, 
and  State  police. 

For  too  long  local  law  enforcement  has 
been  forced  to  recruit  Its  manpower  from 
the  ranks  of  the  professionally  uneducated 
and  untrained  due  In  port  to  public  disin- 
terest and  neglect.  For  too  many  years  the 
local  police  officer  has  been  negatively  stereo- 
typed m  this  society.  This  stereotyping  has 
served  to  discourage  our  educated  and  other- 
wise qualified  young  men  from  seeking  police 
careers;  It  has  tended  to  encourage  law  offi- 
cers to  develop  the  theory  that  they  "hang 
together  or  hang  separately"  agalnat  most 
public  criticism  and  police  reforms;  It  has 
solidified  the  beUef  In  the  average  citizen's 
mind  that  law  enforcement  officers  seek  po- 
lice positions  when  they  are  vocationally  un- 
fit for  anything  else;  and  most  serlou&ly.  thla 
stereotyping  Is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  that 
law  enforcement  la  lagging  professionally  at 
least  25  years  behind  Its  sister  social  agen- 
cies of  law  Interpretation,  parole,  probation, 
and  others. 

The  typical  policeman  has  been  presented 
as  a  large,  paunchy-giant  who  is  flat-footed, 
uncouth,  and  iineducated.  He  Is  thought 
to  become  quite  violent  when  someone  vio- 
lates one  of  "his  laws"  In  "his  town".  He 
has  been  portrayed  as  a  combination  of  a 
physical  Samson,  an  Intellectual  midget,  and 
an  emotional  cripple.  Small  wonder  then 
that  thla  negative  sterotype  baa  stabilized 
In  the  average  citizen's  mind  the  belief  that 
the  policeman  la  to  be  either  tolerated,  dis- 
regarded, or  even  avoided  In  that  he  occupies 
a  social  position  somewhere  between  the  law 
abiding  and  t^e  criminal  elements  of  the 
order. 

The  total  blame  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment's position  far  behind  the  acceptable 
professions  cannot  be  said  to  rest  entirely 
with  the  public,  however.  Local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  themselves  are  also  at 
fault.  Moet  local  police  agencies  nationally 
have  not  seen  fit  to  Inform  the  public  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  local  offi- 
cer; the  vast  majority  of  them  have  not  car- 
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rled  on  Intensive  public-police  public  reU- 
tiona  on  a  National.  State,  or  local  level  to 
Inform  the  public  of  the  citizen's  duties  and 
obligations  in  regards  to  the  law;  and  most 
important  of  all.  local  enforcement  nation- 
ally, has  also  fallen  Ujto  the  ahallow  reason- 
ing that  law  enforcement   U   a   semiskilled 
vocation  Instead  of  a  profeeslon.     In  addi- 
tion, too  many  police  administrative  officials 
still  hold  to  the  womout  theory  that  "ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher."  and  that  police 
science  education  and  training  U  not  nearly 
as    important    as    police    experience      True 
some  States,  notably  California  and  Oregon! 
have   Uistltuted   police   science   degree   pr^ 
grMM  in  their  Junior  colleges  and  colleges, 
but  they  are  in  minority  in  regards  to  the 
.      national    scene.      Experience    cannot    teach 
an  officer  all  the   SUte,  local,  and  Federal 
laws   he  is  required   to  know   and   enforce 
Experience  cannot   teach   him   entirely   the 
complex  innovations   In  criminalistics    (mi- 
croscopic and  spectographlc  evidence.  flnRer- 
printing,  handwriting,  firearms,  etc.,)   which 
are  so  important  In  the  detection  and  the 
apprehension    of    modern     criminals     who 
studies   Indicate,   show   every   indication   of 
being  as  proficient,  if  not  more  so.  In  their 
1111c  t  vocations  than  la  the  local  officer  In 
the  legal  profession  he  represents.    And  most 
of  an.   experience   cannot   teach   the   officer 
crlmtno  ogy.  psychology,  and  sociology  which 
are  so  important   in   the  understanding   of 
human  behavior.    A  person  with  a  BS  d^ee 
in  po  ice  science,  coupled  with  a  few  years 
of  police  experience,  can  replace  two  or  more 
uneducated   and   untraln^  officers,  ^^ 

^^fT^  ^^  ^°'^'^  **°  *  '"  •»«■«  effective 
Job  than  they.  Law  enforcement  is  so  com- 
plicated that  U  we  insist  on  stafllngTt^^ 
unqualified  applicants,  much^il,^ 
havior  wUl  remain  undetected,  and  the  civil 
rights  of  ua  all  unprotecteTby  poUceml^ 
who  do  not  even  understand  manfof  thew 
rights  themselves.  '  " 

■Thanks  to  the  distinguished  FBI  and  its 
eminent  director.  John  E.  Hoover  I'oSi'^iiw 
enforcement  has  Improved  considerably  over 

falo-f  °L^^^  gangsterism  of  the  1920^  ^d 

?h  J^"^^:  '^'^  "»•  ^^  Academy  (at  no 
charge),  have  kept  local  officer.  abreLt  o? 

rr^v:Si,JS°°'""°^  ^  -"^^  ''^^'^on  and 

aUy  are  well  qualified,  they  are  in  the  ex- 
treme minority.  L««  than  2  percent^  tL 
police  agencies  naUonally  require  a  coUe« 
degree  m  police  science  arid  to  f  act  th^ "!!! 
majority  have  no  educaOonal  ^  S^g 
requirements.  This  1.  quite  apparent^f 
one  observes  many  of  tho«,  X  hold  T^ 

Cne'^«"T-  S^-^retato  their  poeitS 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor  or  sheriff 
^d  others  due  to  some  sort  of  e^r^tl^ 
One  wonders,  however,  if  the  tvDlcal^i«; 
examination  does  any  scre«^ni'rt  ^^i  ^'^ 
he  observes  many  mediocre  offlSers  who  w^ 
them,  or  to  fact  who  even  receive  high  ev^ 
atlons  on  them.  «'v»iu 

It  U  interestaig  to  note  that  the  Mafia  and 
other  professional  criminals  are  a/raid  otUil 

^e^.'"^«°''  .^d  convlcuon  abuitl^  o? 
Federal  officers  and  "steer  clear"  of  Federal 

t^^^^  ^*f**  ''^'^'  "^"^  muide^.^Le^ 
times  they  ice-pick  their  victims  to  d«^ 
somettaes  they  encase  them  to  cemenTtS 
»i^  Vif "   ^^  ''***^   ^'^  occasion.   ^ 

victim  s  own  home,  and  on  other  ocoMrtona 
tbey  dynamite  them^to  death  to  cars,  but 
«ldom  are  these  ^en  even  appi^LuJ 
let  alone  convicted.  The  underworld  la  m 
aware  Of  the  efficiency  of  Fe^^^S^Ss^S 

tfci^  J?  "'f*  "'^  "■  »  State  Uw  viola- 
n^f-..^*'*''^''**'  •hforcement  becomVa 
profession,    the    professional    crlmlnai    win 


then  fear  and  respect  the  local  officer  as  he 
2?,T  ^°«»  "^e  Federal,  and  the  whole  NaUon 
wlU  benefit  as  a  result.  Furthermore,  the 
frightening  rise  to  deltoquency.  which  is  to- 
creasing  about  8  percent  per  capita  faster 
than  the  population  growth,  will  be  more 
controlled  than  it  la  today.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  even  If  local  officers  were  as  weU 
qualified  as  the  FBI.  we  would  stlU  have 
much  criminality  until  "those  social  prob- 
lems which  create  criminality  are  solved. 

->,^^?'  ^****  ^'^  Federal  court  rulings, 
which  have  turned  loose  proven  guilty  mur- 
derers, etc..  indicate  that  local  officers  must 
become  proficient  and  tratoed.  and  thla 
tratolng  must  come  soon.  In  almost  all  of 
these  cases,  the  accused  person's  todivldual 
rights  were  violated  by  the  officer,  either 
because  these  rights  were  disregarded  or  even 
mikown  to  him.  In  either  case,  the  courts 
will  not  allow  policemen  to  obtato  their  evi- 
IT.I^  11  "'*^  manners  in  the  future. 
Rather  than  weakening  law  enforcement  by 
these  decisions,  the  author  sincerely  believes 
that  instead  these  rultogs  demand  that  local 
enforcement  become  a  profession,  rtaffed  by 
highly  skilled  technicians  who  know  morj 
about  the  laws  they  enforce  than  do  the 

tiuH^ay  "^  ^'''-  '^"'  '"  '"''  ^^^^^^7 
While  thU  society  has  seen  fit  that  law- 
yers be  thoroughly  trained  and  educated 
in  the  law,  it  has  naively  believed  that  anv- 
?^2  ^tl  ^"P******  *nough  to  enforce  the 
law  without  extensive  professional  tralnlnir 
?lh^T"f°-    Wh"^-  the  district  attomef 

ril^.  if  ^^^^^^  *  '*'^^'">  °^y  ^"f^  hours, 
days  weeks,  or  even  months  to  ponder  ovei^ 
Ws  interpretation  of  a  given  law  violation 
the  typical  policeman  is  many  times  forced 
to  make  his  decision  on  a  split  second^ 
the  scene  of  a  crime.  How  many  innocent 
persons  have  had  their  reputatl^  rutoed 
by  a  false  charge,  and  how  many  petty  viola- 

Violations  than  they  deserved,  can  never  be 
..n^r^t'vf"*'  *'"'  "^y  '""**  have  been  i^^ 
v^hL^"  "l"^  °®'="""  °'  *he  law  to  the 
Nation  is  not  professionally  competent.  Due 
i^^^'  "  ^'^^Sative  sterotype  we  hold  to- 
ward law  enforcement,  qualified  young  men 
?ho^  wh^  enforcement  careers,  however, 
rt^T^A  "^.l"  Psychological  enhancement 
do  not  have  these  same  qualms.  Too  many 
police  applicants  (many  of  whom  fortunately 
are  denied  police  positions)  seek  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  badge.  To  some  un- 
1^  11^''^°°*""*  **^^  ^'^ge  snakes  up  for 
^.^Z      'J"^   "^    imagtoed   shortcomings 

tlons  with  others,  but  with  the  badge  ther 
f^T  ^y  ^"  "«=«««  the  center  of  atl^ 
oitt.  T^?.?'*^  *'*^''  ^'^  *  mediocre  ed^ll 
Mtlon,  but  the  badge  will  make  them  as  im- 

S?'^''!  J°**   respected   as   those   who  have 

W^n^^^^'T  "*"  P'^'^K"  university 
While  we  may  have  some  officers  in  enforce- 
ment  today  who  sought  police   work   as  a 

Ton^n^"^  '="'**=''•  ^"^  '^«  ^  minority^ 
tlonally  among  our  dedicated  local  officers. 
Law  enforcement  la  too  Important  in  a  d^ 
mocracy  for  It  to  become  a  "catchaU-  for 
social  mlsflto  who  seek  8elf-r^lLtl<S 
through  police  authority.  "«"oq 

*J^*^^^^^^^«  ^  ^°**  that  It  la  not  only 

^J^^  ''\*f  *"  ^^°  "^^  "^  law  en- 
forcement exists  only  for  the  punishment 
of  criminals,  but  this  U  also  beaded  bTtos 
average  local  poUce  officer.  Law  eiSor^ 
ment  Is  designed  not  only  for  the  detect^ 
attd  repression  of  crimtoaJ  behavior,  but  ^ 
toe  protection  of  the  todivldual  righto  S 
U^^tt^*"-  ™-ls  another  rel^whl 
to^.r^'^'*'^  important  for  the  officJ 
J?v,r?fi!l.*^"**"°''  as  weU  as  training 
^„  ^*f  ""  "^  '"iPortant  to  ad«^ 
crauo  social  order  that  we  cannot  ^ 
tUls  crudal  profession  to  further  wallow 
to  a  maze  of  community  todlfference.  The 
Uwyer  Is  thoroughly  trained  and  educated 
before  be  begins  to  practice  law.    Therefore 
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should  be  tratoed  and  educated  before  he 
•°£pf°e«  the  law.  Since  the  officer  U  ex- 
pected to  be  a  first  aid  expert,  father  con- 
feeaor.  social  sclentUts.  and  even  a  Judee  it 
appear,  to  this  author  that  we  ar»  Mpeijt- 
ing  boys  to  perform  men's  jobs"  Ifw. 
furthM  disregard  local  law  enforcement, 
and  the  plight  of  the  local  law  officer 
pff^l  "'^°'"'«t8  matotaln  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  attractive  salaries  which  will 

o^TfllT'^'^l?*^'  '^t*'-«ted,  and  othenTlse 
quaUfied  applicants.     ThU  certainly  Is  shal- 

^1  ?^'^?^-  ^^""^  *^»  enforc^ent  of 
[h«  rv^^**./"'"  ^^^  repression  Of  Crime  and 
the  protection  of  the  Innocent,  as  weU  aS 
the  matotenance  of  law  and  order,  we  are 
qutle  ambiguous  when  we  guarantee  to- 
dividual  rights  to  thU  democAlcr^rth^i 
employ  nonqualified  persons  to  law  enforce- 
ment to  assure  the  citizenry  that  these 
rlghte  Will  be  safeguarded.  StocToveT^S 
percent  of  all  the  sclentisto  the  wo^w  h^ 
rt  w^  "^  '^^  "^''K  ^^y-  "'^  they  have 
to^^tlfh"'  K*^  ^i'^'^tmc  tonx^^tlonl 
to  20  years  than  have  been  invented  to  the 
previous  2,000  years,  we  can  expect  mgWy 
educated  and  technically  adv^ced  sS 
order  to  the  next  few  decades 

ir,  V^.'^?P'"°'®^'°'^  persons  enforce  laws 
^  a  highly  complex,  technical  social  ordeT? 
Aquallfied  pouce  officer  will  de^  m^'e 
crtme.  detect  more  crlminaJs.  better  und^- 
stand  dvu  liberties,  and  better  pT^ti^tol 
nocent  citizens  than  the  present  un^l^ 

^  li-JT  °  ^"  are  to  need  Of  the  service 
^  K  ^mT-  '^  ^'^^  *  ^^^  ^o  is  knoym 
for  his  skUl  and  abiutles  to  the  complex  ^ 

Sd  Zt"^  ^*"'''  ^terpretauoni.  U^ 
^1.^  r  **  ""^  Pl*«^  as  much  em- 
pWs  on  law  enforcement  which  Is  ev«y 
bit  as  complex,  and  certainly  Just  as  izanor- 
tant  as  law  Interpretation.'^  CammenT^ 

t^t^„f  ^"'?*=*™^  *^«  American  beU^ 
that  physical  size  was  the  most  Important 

abUity  to  defeat  others  to  physical  cSkbat 
or  extreme  athletic  abiuty.  f^'toTlo^ve 
been  the  only  standards  of  measurement  for 
poll«,  appUcanto  to  far  too  many  local  aL^ 

w^it.^"**.*^''*^*'*-  ^^^^^^  height  and 
I!^»  Lf.^"^^'"*''*"  "^y  he  desire  to 
some  poUce  poeltlons,  but  complete  depend- 
ence upon  huge  physical  size  certalnlyla  a 
S^Iw  ^''"^  °^  determining  the  competency 
^„^  kJ^,?":  ^*  sometimes  wondlra  how 
many  brllUant  and  otherwise  qualified  youn^ 
men  were  denied  law  enforcement  (ireers 
because  they  were  1  toch  or  therS^ 
too  short.  True,  physical  standards  are  im- 
portant, especially  sound  physical  health 
i^y.*  ?  *^  *****  quallflcauons  which  ar^J 
just  as  important  U  one  is  to  enforce  laws 
adequately  and  fairly.  "^i^ce  laws 

Some     critics     matotato     that     academic 

m^tnf^lf  '^k'^*  ^^  "^'^t  local^o^! 
ment  wlU  reach  professional  status,  and  that 
again,  police  work  Is  pracUcal  to  nature  and 
must  be  learned  through  "practice.-    We  do 

)^,?ii»f  ^■^'^  '■^*'*  their  professional 
education,  and  we  should  not  aUow  law  offi- 
cers to  receive  aU  their  training  in  thta  man- 
ner  Too  many  todivldual  rights  are  tram- 
pled upon  by  police  Officer,  who  have  been 
employed  for  many  years  and  who  have  re- 
ceived all  their  "education"  through  "police 
experience."  "       "^ 

For  several  years  the  author  has  written 
national  articles  for  police  and  crlmlnoloey 
journals  setting  down  what  he  thought  were 
minimum  standards  if  local  enforcement  was 
to  become  a  profession.  He  briefly  presents 
them  to  thU  article,  hoping  for  commwit  and 
action  from  SR  readers. 

Certified  police  administrator.:  State  po- 
lice heads,  chlrfs  of  police,  sheriffs,  and 
others. 

1.  Five  years  of  police  science  education. 

wn,;ir*i         "P«rtence    as    the    profession 
would  deem  necewary. 
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3.  Certified  by  the  profeMlon. 

Certified  poUce  «poclallato:  Juvenile  offi- 
cers. InveBtlgatora  In  moraU,  homicide,  pro- 
bation, parole,  biirglary.  spMlal  services,  and 
Others. 

1.  Plve  years  of  police  science  education  in 
the  officer's  specialty. 

2.  Patrolman,  or  other  police  experience. 
ms  the  profession  would  require. 

3.  Certified  by  the  profosalon. 
Certified  patrolman:   Foot  patrol,  officers. 

cruiser  car  officers,  and  others  who  deal  with 
citizens  on  a  face-to-face  relationship. 

1.  Four-year  B.S.  degree  In  police  science. 

2.  Certified  by  the  profession. 

Noncertlfled  police  personnel :  Parking  me- 
ter maJds  and  others,  guards  In  Jails,  etc., 
where  the  officer  U  not  required  to  arrest 
persons  on  a  face-to-face  relationship. 

1.  Two  years  ot  police  education  In  the 
Bpedalty. 

2.  Certification  by  the  profession. 

Insoiar  as  police  administrators  are  con- 
cerned, the  profeeslon  may  decide  to  break 
down  dUee  and  counties  according  to  pop- 
ulation and  classify  them  as  class  A.  B,  or 
C,  whereas  a  certified  patrolman  might  serve 
M  an  administrator  In  a  small  class  C  com- 
mxmlty.  but  it  la  suggested  that  one  not  be 
»Uowed  to  enfMxe  laws  on  a  face-to-face 
relaUonshlp  If  he  Is  not  at  least  a  certified 
patrolman.  Even  these  standards  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  raised  In  the  future,  but  this 
seems  to  be  at  least  a  starting  point. 

With  the  above  academic  standards,  soon 
wUl  come  poUce  State  Ucenslng.  as  Is  true 
with  other  professions,  where  competent  of- 
ficer* will  be  able  to  move  from  one  State 
to  another  If  they  so  desire.  Eventually  the 
politically  elected  and  appointed  officers  will 
either  become  piofesslonally  trained,  or  the 
pubUc  will  demand  that  these  poeltlons  be 
staffed  with  certified  personnel  by  examina- 
tion or  other  similar  means. 

It    Is    euggeeted    that    whUe    professional 
status  is  necessary,  and  In  fact  Imperative, 
that  local  law  enforcement  officers  never  be- 
come unionized.    The  police  officer  owes  his 
allegiance   to  hto   local.   State,   and  FedCTal 
Government,  and  to  the  citizens  he  repre- 
sents, and  no  professional  or  other  organiza- 
tion  should   have   control    over   his   duties, 
responsibilities,  or  loyalties.    We  must  guard 
against    police    strikes    and    walkouts,    and 
against  personal  political  use  of  police  agen- 
cies.   This  Is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  some 
social    scientists    refuse    to    do    research    In 
police  standards.    They  fear  a  national  police 
organization.     This  certainly   Is   blind   rea- 
soning.    We  cannot  close  oui  eyes  to   the 
plight  of  the  local  enforcement  In  dread  of 
It  becoming  overly  organized  and  too  power- 
ful.   While  we  are  marking  time  and  debat- 
ing what   not  to   do.   local   enforcement  la 
falling  f\irther  and  further  behind  the  rising 
crime  rate.     WhUe  It  U  true  that  even  the 
most  qualified  and  competent  police  In  the 
world  could  not  completely  erase  the  fright- 
ening crime  problem  In  this  society,  a  much 
better  Job  of  law  enforcement  can  be  done 
by  trained  police  officers  than  Is  being  done 
today  by  nonprofessional  officers. 

As  soon  as  certification  ot  police  U  dis- 
cussed, immediately  one  bears  that  this  is 
impossible  dxte  to  the  fact  that  over  95  per- 
cent ot  present-day  officers  could  not  certify. 
Bow,  they  ask.  can  we  solve  this  crucial  prob- 
lem? This  problem  is  probably  not  as  knotty 
as  some.  eapeclaJiy  presenUy  employed  offi- 
cers. woxoJd  have  us  believe.  Those  wiut  hold 
tenure  In  law  enforcement  agencies  wium. 
eertifloation  becotnes  a  reality,  should  be 
required  to  attend  police  science  schools,  In- 
aervloe  training  i>rograjiia,  and  the  various 
FBI  seminars  periodically  to  remain  em- 
ployed, and  thusly  would  receive  blanket 
certifleatlon.  To  aaoertaln  that  police  science 
programs  would  be  available  to  those  young 
men  and  women  who  seek  a  career  in  law 
enforcement,  and  ttMse  who  musrt  attend  to 
retain  employment,  poUce  science  currlcu- 


lums  should  be  InsUtuted  In  every  tax- 
supported  Juniw  college,  ooUege  and  univer- 
sity in  the  land.  The  expense  of  these  schools 
would  be  greaUy  offset  by  eack  State  receiv- 
ing far  better  law  eOLforcement.  and  the  birth 
ot  a  profession  caUed  law  enforcement. 
While  the  above  general  description  ot  a 
police  certification  system  may  not  be  all 
IncliKlve.  It  may  encourage  the  readers  to 
suggest  others.  Other  systems  may  be  mere 
effective  and  practical,  but  to  deny  that  some 
type  of  certification  is  not  neceesory  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  local  enforcement  up  to  a 
professional  status  Is  naive  Indeed  in  the  face 
of  evidence  that  this  forgotten  and  neglected 
discipline  Is  quite  out  of  step  with  the  mod- 
ern times.  It  simply  cannot  compete  if  It 
must  depend  on  nonprofessional  manpower 
assigned  to  professional  ditties  and  rcspon- 
BlbiUUes. 

The  extremists  on  the  political  right  main- 
tain that  social  scientists  who  Investigate 
police  competence  Intend  to  destroy  the 
agencies  of  law  so  that  enemy  governments 
may  take  over  this  Nation.  The  lUtrallb- 
crals  on  the  left  blatantly  attack  criminolo- 
gists concerned  with  police  efficiency,  and  the 
police,  as  being  Gestapo  instr\unents  of  a 
totalitarian  government.  They  serve  to 
frighten  away  dedicated  social  science  In- 
vestigators, and  further,  serve  to  confuse  the 
public.  As  a  result,  local  enforcement  slips 
further  and  further  behind  the  accepted 
professions,  lost  in  a  sea  of  misunderstand- 
ing and  confusion,  while  crime  continues  to 
rise  and  the  citizen  continues  to  lose  more 
confidence  In  the  police  system. 

To  sum  up:  The  time  most  certainly  has 
come  for  this  society  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  an  inadequately  educated  and  trained 
local  law  enforcement  system.  California's 
emphasis  on  police  science  education  should 
become  a  national  emphasis,  and  some  sys- 
tem of  police  certification  and  licensing  Is 
almost  Imperative.  Safeguards  against  police 
unionization  should  be  instituted,  and  city, 
county,  and  State  citizens  In  every  city  and 
hamlet  In  this  Nation  should  become  Inter- 
ested In  assisting  local  law  enforcement  to 
reach  a  high  level  of  professional  status. 
Local  enforcement  Is  helpless  to  reach  this 
hoped  for  height  Itself  without  the  aid  of 
every  public-minded  citizen  In  the  land. 
Certainly  the  road  to  police  professlonaliza- 
tlon  Is  a  long  Journey,  but  we  must  begin 
this  Journey  a  step  at  a  time  whether  we 
care  to  or  not.  or  certainly  social  chaos  will 
result  In  this  society  In  the  next  few  decades. 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
firepower  and  mobility  are  the  chief  ad- 
vantages over  the  enemy  In  Vietnam. 
Business  Week  magazine  said  recently : 
Backed  by  great  firepower  US.  military 
offlciaU  believe  the  strategy  they  liave  de- 
vised eventually  will  cause  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnam  to  give  up  the  fight.  Admin- 
istration officials  proclaim  the  tide  has 
turned  in  our  favor,  and  statistics — kill  ra- 
tios, offensive  actions  Initiated,  enemy  de- 
fections, and  other  back  their  cloteia. 

This  Informative  article  will  Interest 
my  colleagues  who  may  have  missed  see- 
ing It  and,  with  permission  given,  I  place 
it  in  Its  entirety  In  the  Rccoro  at  this 
point: 


VirrNAM :  Chamoino  the  Rules  of  acERKn.t.A 
Wab 

(Not*. — Using  massive  firei>ower.  total 
control  of  the  air,  and  instant  mobility  of 
ground  forces,  Americans  are  confounding 
Communist  theortee— and  conserving  United 
States  and  allied  lives.) 

Substituting  materiel  for  manpower  wher- 
ever possible  the  United  States  Is  fighting 
the  Vletcong  with  massive  firepower — on  the 
ground  and  from  the  air.    For  example: 

VS.  forces  are  using  up  small  arms  am- 
munition at  an  annual  rate  of  1  billion 
rounds,  bombs  at  a  rate  of  1.8  million,  and 
2.75-lnch  rockets,  fired  meetly  by  helicopters, 
at  the  rate  of  4.8  mUlion. 

Helicopter  sorties  are  being  flown  at 
the  rate  of  125,000  a  month — up  from  60,000 
in  the  middle  of  1966  and  19,000  in  1964. 

Tactical  aircraft  attacks  in  South  Vietnam 
Jumped  to  a  monthly  average  of  almost  13,- 
000  last  December,  from  1,200  in  1964. 

B-52  bombers  have  been  dropping  about 
6.000  tons  of  bombs  a  month  on  enemy  tar- 
gets since  last  July. 

This  use  of  firepower  has  raised  the  cost 
of  killing  an  enemy  soldier  to  unprecedented 
heights.  But  It  Is  saving  American  and 
South  Vietnamese  lives. 

orrrTNO  around 
Coupled  with  firepower,  the  other  chief 
American  advantage  over  the  enemy  Is 
mobUlty.  The  United  States  has  1,600  heli- 
copters in  Vietnam,  many  armed  with  ma- 
chine guns,  rockets,  and  grenade  launchers. 
In  the  rlce-rlch  Mekong  Delta,  you  can  see 
how  this  added  mobility — as  well  as  addi- 
tional men — has  changed  the  war  In  the  last 
year.  General  Quang,  who  has  been  putting 
his  IV  Corps  on  the  offensive  for  the  past  2 
months,  says:  "I  have  no  more  men  now,  fouf 
battalions  per  regiment.  I  have  the  chop- 
pers. Now  I  can  lift  a  division  from  Vlnh 
Blnh  to  An  Xuyen  to  trap  a  Vletcong  force 
and  still  be  sure  that  I  can  get  back  to  de- 
fend Vlnh  Blnh  If  It's  attacked." 

Since  the  battles  of  Plelme  and  the  lad- 
rang  Valley  in  November,  the  enemy  has 
tended  to  avoid  large-scale  offensives.  By 
contrast.  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  have  been  moving  with  In- 
creasingly boldness  Into  enemy  strongholds 
never  before  attacked   from   the   ground. 

Yet  the  size  of  the  Vletcong  force  contin- 
ues to  grow,  and  infiltration  from  the  north 
has  stepped  up.  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
have  employed  a  120-mm.  mortar.  Indicating 
a  buildup  of  heavier  weapons. 

I.    GUEKKn.I.A   PLAN 

The  enemy  still  appears  to  be  holding  to 
phase  2  ot  the  classical  guerrilla-warfare 
scenario  laid  down  by  Chinese  leader  Mao 
Tse-tung:  fighting  In  widely  scattered  areas 
in  an  attempt  to  force  the  opponent  to  di- 
vide up  his  forces  and  thus  create  a  stale- 
mate. Thus,  at  the  old  city  of  Hue  In  the 
north,  a  Vletcong  company  attacked  on  Jan- 
uary 20  for  the  first  time  In  10  years.  Eight 
houses  were  knocked  out,  two  children 
killed,  and  eight  civilians  wounded.  The 
number  of  Vletcong  main  force  battalions 
In  the  Province  has  doubled  since  last  Sep- 
tember— and  there's  now  a  North  Vietna- 
mese regiment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Communists  are  regaining 
the  capability  of  testing  for  phase  3  oper- 
ations— a  general  offensive.  In  Saigon, 
there's  some  expectation  enemy  forces  might 
concentrate  their  forces  in  an  attempt  to 
overrun  a  major  city  near  the  i7th  parallel, 
or  try  again  to  cut  the  country  in  two  and 
then  sue  for  peace  In  hoi>es  of  moving  their 
frontier  one  Jump  closer  to  the  coveted  delta 
region  and  Saigon. 

The  odds  lengthen 
But  successful  guerrilla  forces  of  the  past 
never  had  to  cope  with  the  firepower,  mobil- 
ity, and  mechanical  killing  power  made  pos- 
sible by  modem  technology  Introduced  by 
the  United  States. 
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Air  power — once  ridiculed  as  unsuited  to 
guerrilla-type  warfare— has  had  a  major  Im- 
pact on  the  war.  A  cardinal  tenet  of  guer- 
rillas Is  not  to  fight  at  unfavorable  odds' 
air  power  stacks  the  odds  against  them.  It 
also  Increases  tlie  difficulty  for  guerrlUa 
units,  which  hide  out  in  dispersed  groups, 
to  concentrate  for  a  major  attack. 

From  aU  Indications  the  B-52  raids,  which 
rain  enormous  tonnages  of  bombs  down  In 
pattern  strikes  on  Jungle  redoubu  day  and 
lUght,  deprive  guerrillas  of  sanctuary  and 
have  severely  damaged  their  morale.  Each 
B-52  carries  more  than  60  750-pound  bombs. 

n.    TESTING    CaOUND 

In  terms  of  weaponry,  Vietnam  U  putting 
to  test  a  broad  range  of  Jet-age  equipment 
never  before  used  in  a  shooting  war— but 
not  all  of  It  la  working  as  well  as  hoped 
Defoliating  agents  are  being  used  to  kill 
vegetation  and  expoee  Jungle  trails,  and  to 
destroy  rice  cn^w  In  enemy  territory.  But 
they  have  been  found  to  have  only  limited 
capability  against  the  double-canopied 
Jungle  growth  common  in  Vietnam. 

A  number  of  supersonic  Jets— Including 
the  McDonnell  P-i,  the  Grumman  A-6,  and 
the  Douglas  A-4— are  getting  their  first  work- 
outs under  fire.  American  planes  have  come 
up  against  Russian-bulIt  surface-to-air  mis- 
siles In  North  Vietnam  and  only  11  have 
been  knocked  down  since  the  air  strikes 
began  a  year  ago.  VS.  piiote  have  found 
they  can  avoid  them  by  flying  in  low  to 
escape  radar  detection. 

Out  of  mothballs 

At  the  same  time,  the  war  has  shown  that 
conventional  anUalrcraft  fire  can  be  effec- 
tive against  high-speed  Jets,  particularly  if 
the  guns  are  radar  directed.  U.S.  Jets  carry 
little  armor  plating  and  are  so  crammed  with 
electronic  gear  that  even  a  partial  hit  can  be 
severely  damaging.  The  U.S.  has  lost  275 
tactical  planes  to  conventional  enemy  ground 
fire— a  low  rate  considering  the  large  number 
of  sorties. 

But  the  Impact  has  been  great  enough  to 
cause  the  U.S.  Army,  which  had  ditched  the 
antiaircraft  gun  In  favor  of  air  defense  mls- 
sUes,  to  decide  to  bring  guns  back.  It  Is 
breaking  out  old  40-mm.  guns  from  stock- 
pUes  and  converting  the  General  Electric 
20-mm.  Vulcan  rotating  barrel  gun  used  on 
attack  planes  to  an  antiaircraft  role. 

Helicopter  losses  have  been  phenomenally 
low— one  for  every  13,000  flighU.  But  of  the 
177  choppers  lost  last  year  otily  76  were  from 
hostile  action.  Indicating  a  high  rate  of  ac- 
cidents and  mechanical  failures.  And  the 
low  loss  to  enemy  acUon  must  be  weighed 
against  the  fact  that  the  enemy  has  no  air 
power  to  challenge  the  helicopter  fieet. 
New  and  old 

Heavy  Jungle  cover  also  has  lessened  the 
impact  of  napahn  and  eiploelve  bombs  in 
killing  enemy  tro<^>s.  Now  the  Air  Force  la 
shifting  to  the  "Hays  Bomblet,"  which  does 
not  arm  Iteelf  until  after  it  penetrates  upper 
levels  of  Jungle  growth  and  then  spreads 
shrapnel. 

In  some  cases,  the  military  has  turned  the 
clock  backward  to  get  effective  weapons  A 
fleet  of  C-47S.  some  ot  the  oldeet  planes  stlU 
flying,  has  been  armed  with  machine  guns 
that  spew  out  7,fl2-mllllmeter  rounds  at  the 
mte  of  18,000  a  minute  to  provide  an  aerial 
firing  platform  that  can  remain  airborne 
faxlonger  than  any  fighter  to  support  ground 

The  Navy,  suddenly  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  fighting  on  rivers  and  in  swampy 
areas,  U  buying  and  arming  small  plastic 
boats  originally  designed  for  pleasure  use 
It  Is  considering  purchasing  air  boats  similar 
to  those  used  In  the  Florida  Everglades. 
Winners  and  lowers 

Two  developmenU  have  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful In  Vietnam.  They  are  helicopter- 
borne  grenade  launchers  that  can  hurl  200 
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fragmentation  grenades  a  minute  at  the 
enemy,  and  Interlocking  aluminum  blocks 
that  can  be  laid  quickly  to  provide  an  "in- 
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stant  airfield"  ^pable  of  accommodating  Jet 
attack  planes.  •  ' 

But  there  have  been  some  other  dlsap- 
pomtmente.  The  BuUpup  air-to-ground  ^. 
sile  has  not  been  as  effective  as  hoped  In 
blasting  bridges  In  North  Vietnam,  although 
the  B  model  now  in  use  is  an  Improvement 

Backed  by  great  firepower,  U.S.  mUltary 
officials  believe  the  strategy  they  have  de- 
vised eventuaUy  will  cause  the  Vletcong  and 
North  Vietnam  to  give  up  the  flight.  Admin- 
istration officials  proclaim  "the  tide  has 
turned  In  our  favor,"  and  statlsUcs— kill 
ratios,  offensive  actions  Initiated,  enemy 
defecUons.  and  other— back  their  claims 
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Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,    the 
ambiguities  and  confusing  aspects  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  have  made  It  difficult  for 
the    American    people    to    form    sound 
judgments   as    to   the   U.S,    goals    and 
policies  In  southeast  Asia.     The  confu- 
sion  which   accompanies  the  war  has 
been  lessened  to  some  extent,  however 
by  the  high  degree  of  reporting,  of  some- 
times   unpleasant    facts,    by    the    U.S 
broadcast  media,  as  weU  as  the  print 
media. 

The  following  remarks  published  in 
the  March  1966,  edition  of  the  Quill 
published  by  the  professional  journalistic 
society,  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  and  written  by 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  President 
Prank  Stanton,  outline  the  role  that  the 
broadcast  media  is  playing  in  Vietnam 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  it  faces. 
The  Pace  of  Wak 

(By  Prank  Stanton,  president,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  Inc.) 

(Note.— Abridged  from  remarks  made  by 
the  CBS  president  at  a  meeUng  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel  in  New  Tork  City,  Jan. 

The  past  four  decades  have  seen  broad- 
cast Journalism  grow  in  competence  and 
thoroughness  untU  today  the  majority  of 
Americans  look  first  to  radio  and  television 
for  their  Information.  Those  same  four  de- 
cades have  seen  the  Nation's  bleakest  depres- 
sion, the  world's  most  devasUUng  war  and 
mankind's  most  dramatic  scientific  progress. 
All  these  put  a  tough  challenge,  first  to 
radio  and  then  to  television,  to  report  and 
interpret  them  accurately,  vividly,  and  In 
such  a  way  that  the  American  people  were 
significantly  aided  in  carrying  out  effectively 
their  decisionmaking  duUes  as  citizens  Ju 
dramatic  a  part  of  history  now  as  the  events 
themselves  are  the  role  that  radio  played 
in  the  political  life  of  the  thlrUes,  the  sober- 
ing and  yet  reassuring  effect  of  Ed  Murrow's 
This  Is  London"  during  the  darkest  days 
of  Worid  War  n.  and  the  soaring  sight  on 
60  million  television  sets  of  our  first  man- 
shoots  m  1962, 

But  the  responsibility  of  broadcasting  In 
gathering  and  reporting  the  news  has  never 
been  mwe  pressing  and  more  difficult  than 
it  U  now.  The  overriding  fact  of  our  n«- 
Uonal  life  today  U  the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  Is 
our  duty  In  broadcasting  to  bring  the  face  of 


Inrt  Th  T  *  ''""'^  '^'=«  "o  t»^e  battlefield 
^  fw^^"'*  ^^^"'^  *<— *°  »"  t»»e  people 
so  that  they  can  witness  it  and  underete^d 
It     ThU  Is  turning  out  to  be  a  rough  Job, 

■i^.  f^J^^^^^^"^  """^  persUtent  probl^s 
The  forthright  reporting  of  unpleasant  facts 
«ff  S,^^  adverse  reactions  both  from 
the  public  and  from  Washington.  Unjust 
and  senseless  charges  of  unpatriotic  conduct 
have  been  made  against  correspondents  for 

condiOons  Imaginable. 

«,^^*°°*,*^*''''8r  here  about  censorship 
or   matters    Involving   military   security      I 

f^™°*.*fJ?^''*  t^^*"  '^"*  "managed  news." 
I  am  talking  about  facts  and  issues  that 
our  people  have  to  know  In  order  to  carry 
out  their  decisionmaking  responsibilities  as 
citizens. 

Much  of  this  ambiguity  about  the  proper 
role  of  reporting  in  this  war  Is  due.  wlth- 
thl  ^?".^*'  *°  "*"  frustrating  character  of 
the  Vietnamese  war.  Vietnam  U  Uke  no 
other  vvar  in  our  history  and  against  an 
enemy  like  no  other  we  have  fought  Proe- 
reK.  toward  a  resolution  is  sporadic  and 
deflM  measurement  In  terms  easily  deter- 
mined or  simply  reported  or  readUy  under- 

Besides  Its  baffling  Intrinsic  nature,  the 
Vietnam  war  has  also  been  a  baffling  one 
for  our  newsmen,  our  reporters,  and  our 
^eramen  Operating  pn  their  own  in  a 
war  of  no  fixed  posittons,  they  have  had  to 
use  Ingenuity,  persistence,  and  sheer  guts 
to  bring  the  harsh  reality  of  this  agonizing 
war  home  to  us  here  in  the  Unlt^  states 
They  have  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
work  In  Isolation  from  their  colleagues  For 
their  pains— and  I  use  the  word  llterallv— 
they  have  been  attacked  more  often  than 
they  have  been  praised. 

^J^V^^  ^  *?  ancient  proverb  about  the  low 
k!.^**..5  ^^^"^  *^*  "«*'■«'■  o'  Ul-tldlngs  is 
held.  None  love  the  messenger  who  brings 
bads  news,"  wrote  Sophocles.  Unhappily 
much  of  the  news  In  any  war  Is  bad  news', 
and  this  one  Is  far  from  an  exception.  A^ 
a  result,  the  men  who  risk  thetr  lives  to  eet 
the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  embattled,  aid 
the  men  who  stey  up  aU  night  to  iret  the 
material  ready  for  the  air.  Ire  t?ef^  in 
many  cases  as  If  they  invented  the  events 
and  conditions  they  are  reporting. 

There  are  those,  too,  including  some  in  our 
Government,  who  would  like  only  the  Kood 
news  reported.  Threate  of  reprisal,  of  making 
a  difficult  Job  all  but  Impossible,  have  n^ 
been  unknown.  But  failures  and  mistakes 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  story.  If  tfaey 
are  to  be  avoided  or  corrected.  It  will  not  be 

?Ti,^  5  ."1"'°'  •'"*  **'^y  ^y  bringing  them 
fuUy  out  Into  the  open  where  the  people 
have  a  chance  to  examine  them  and  then  to 
make  their  opinion  felt.  For  as  Sophocles 
»1«>  wrote,  "Truth  is  always  the  strongest 
arg\unent."  * 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  absence  of  for- 
mal censorship,  we  scrupulously  follow  the 
three  general  principles  put  to  the  news 
media  by  the  Pentagon  for  voluntary  adop- 
tion: We  will  report  cas\ialty  statisUcs  on  a 
dfilly  basis  only  In  general  terms,  we  will  re- 
port troop  movements  only  when  the  enetay 
already  know  them,  and  we  wUl  refrain  from 
giving  the  names  and  nimibers  of  specific 
units  engaged  In  Individual  battles.  We  also 
do  everything  we  can  to  avoid  reveaUng  the 
Identities  of  Individual  casualties  before  next 
of  kin  have  been  notified.  All  these  are  sen- 
sible restrictions  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
limiting  Information  reaching  the  enemy. 
But  In  other  respects — In  common  with  aU 
conscientious  Journalists — we  are  not  8ul»- 
scrlblng  to  any  theory  of  news  by  handout, 
telling  the  American  people  only  what  some- 
body arbitrarily  decides  that  they  should 
know  and  concealing  the  rest. 

The  policy  does  not  make  foe  unanimous   - 
popularity,  although  we  are  coiivlnced  that 
In  the  long  run  It  U  the  only  sound  one. 
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And  not  all  our  lett«r«  we  fan  letters.  We 
receive  some  very  vlgoroua  letters  protesting 
that  we  are  bringing  the  horrors  ot  war  too 
vividly  Into  American  home*,  that  we  are  re- 
porting facts  too  unpleasant  for  the  public 
to  know,  that  we  are  showing  too  much  of  the 
fighting,  that  we  are  not  showing  enough  of 
the  fighting  and  too  much  of  the  draft-card 
burning,  that  we  are  propagandists  for  the 
war.  and  that  we  are  propagandists  against  It. 

Much  of  this,  I  suppose,  la  understandable. 
The  human  face  of  war  Is  never  pleasant  to 
look  upon,  and  Its  stark  reality  la  far  more 
Jolting  in  the  quiet  living  room  on  Elm 
Street  than  It  la  on  the  battleground.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  Elm  Street  Is 
no  lees  Involved  In  this  conflict  because  of 
Its  distance  from  the  combat  area  and  be- 
cause fighting  Is  delegated  to  a  comparative 
few  of  the  young.  Decisions  made  In  Wash- 
ington and  culminating  on  a  steaming,  tor- 
txired  peninsula  10,000  miles  away  begin  in 
the  living  room  and  end  there.  To  Ignore 
this  Is  to  deny  our  birthright  and  our  respon- 
sibility as  a  free  people. 

It  seems  to  me  highly  fortunate  that  this, 
the  moat  difficult  of  all  wars  to  report  and 
understand.  Is  the  first  war  also  which  we 
have  been  able  to  report  with  the  Immediacy. 
the  speed,  and  the  thoroughness  of  modern- 
day  electronic  Journalism.  The  reality  of  the 
Civil  War  was  brought  home  forcefully  to 
the  people  by  the  searching  and  ubiquitous 
eye  of  Brady"»  camera,  but  his  pictures  were 
not  seen  by  most  people  for  months  and  even 
years  after  the  evenu  pictured.  The  choppy 
films  of  World  War  I  were  mute  and  frag- 
mented and  seen  only  in  brief  unrelated  ■se- 
quences in  the  nickelodeons  of  the  time. 
Even  the  Intrepid  microphone  and  the  dogged 
motion  picture  camera  of  World  War  n  for 
the  most  part  kept  sound  and  sight  apart. 

It  seenas  to  me  that  there  Is  no  more  im- 
portant responsibility  of  broadcasting  today 
than  to  report  those  events  fully,  accurately, 
and  forthrlghtly.  and  to  analyze  their  mean- 
ing candidly  and  decisively. 


Work  Rif  ht  Held  Bask  at  Vote  Right 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

Or   AUZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  1,  1966.  in  Phoe- 
nix, the  Arizona  Republic  published  an 
article  on  section  14(b)  of  our  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  discussion  of  this  controversial 
subject  was  written  by  Mr.  William  D. 
Pardrldge.  an  economist.  I  consider  the 
article  to  be  worthy  of  being  read  by  my 
oolle««ues.  The  article  follows: 
WOKX   Right   H«ij>   BaaK   as  Von  Right — 

SKmoN  14(b)  DEKuassB  xk  Economic  Im- 

BqdTXZs  Snuss 

(By  William  D.  Pardrldge) 

It  la  a  natural  rlfbt  to  wormhlp.  It  U  a 
natural  right  to  vote,  and  it  Is  a  natural  right 
to  work — eat.  that  Is. 

The  assertion  of  the  right  to  life  In  the 
Amsrlean  Dsclaratloa  of  Independence  is  an 
important  mil— tnno  In  the  long  historical 
dsT«lopment  of  these  three  natural  rlchts  of 
mankind. 

EooDOfnlc  Inequities  sometUnss  are  oon- 
fuaed  with  poUtloal  inequities. 

A  case  In  point  U  SecUon  14(b)  of  tb*  old 
Taft-Hartley  Act  and  of  our  present  National 
lAbor  BelaUons  Act.  This  Psderal  Uw  legal- 
ths  right  of  Industry  to  sign  labor  con- 


tracts permitting  the  hiring  of  nonunion 
workers  In  those  States  that  expressly  allow 
It. 

God  without  an  entrance  fee  or  particular 
street  address,  the  vote  without  a  payment, 
and  a  Job  without  a  continuing  commission 
fee  are  the  basic  natural  rights  of  all  men. 
Now,  It  follows  that  retention  of  the  poll 
tax  Is  a  twin  sister  to  repeal  of  the  States" 
rlght-to-work  laws.  The  one  charges  a  fee 
to  vote,  and  the  other  charges  a  fee  to  work. 
Think  It  over. 

Congress  Is  churning  to  repeal  section  14(b) 
BO  that  big  labor  may  charge  a  fee  of  anyliody 
who  wants  to  work  for  a  living.  The  reason 
for  wanting  this,  of  course.  Is  a  mixture  of 
political  power  and  institutional  ego. 

Nineteen  States  have  these  rlghl-to-work 
laws  that  make  It  unlawful  to  charge  a  labor 
poll  tax  against  Industry's  will  as  a  fee  to  get 
a  worker  off  the  dole. 

What  manner  of  man  says  you  can  vote 
for  free  but  cannot  work  for  free?  What 
kind  of  person  can  wave  the  Bag  but  not  the 
pork  chop?  A  crafty  politician  can  walk  this 
tightrope,  and  a  greedy  labor  leader  can 
scheme  for  more  and  more  organized  power. 
The  national  union  shop  or  the  closed 
shop  is  political  ownership  of  an  economic 
activity — man's  own  labor. 

Big  labor  and  big  business  are  steadily 
bumbling  their  ways  Into  the  functional 
economy  or  corporate  economic  state. 

Utopian  declarations  of  big  government 
are  followed  by  expedient  measures,  and  both 
are  followed  by  Inflation.  And  the  func- 
tional economy  can  and  will  pick  up  the 
pieces. 

The  corp>orate  state  cannot  opefate  with- 
out national  labor  unification  of  all  Indus- 
trial workers.  One  tragedy  of  the  American 
labor  movement  is  that  It  does  not  see  that 
repeal  of  14(b)  Is  another  step  toward  the 
gallows  for  free  enterprise  business  and  for 
rIght-to-strIke  labor. 

There's  one  for  you;  how  about  a  law 
abolishing  the  right  to  strike?  If  one  makes 
sense,  so  does  the  other.  Even  the  simple 
thought  of  this  logical  parallelism  makes  big 
labor  Uvld  with  anger. 

Apologists  point  to  the  Union  Starch  & 
Reflinlng  court  decision  where  one  problem 
Is  avoided  by  dues  payment  without  union 
participation.  They  overlook  the  fact  that 
this  la  still  a  labor  poll  tax  without  a  formal 
luilon  label. 

These  dilettantes  say  the  Union  Starch 
solution  preserves  the  individual's  freedom 
of  organizational  likes  and  dislikes.  But 
the  economic  worker  la  still  forced  to  help 
finance  a  political  action  movement. 

And  we  all  know  big  labor  Is  big  politics. 

The  Starch  argument  confuses  the  real 
Issue,  which  Is  that  an  Industrial  worker  In 
the  free  market  has  to  pay  a  fee  to  a  private 
agency  in  order  to  earn  a  living. 

There  can  be  no  closed  doors  in  an  open 
eoonotny,  but  there  must  be  closed  doors  In 
a  functional  economy.  Does  big  labor  see 
this  far  Into  the  boomerang  consequences  of 
Its  own  power  ambitions?    No,  It  doesn't. 

The  much  banher  question  Is:  Does  either 
business  or  labor  see  the  differences  between 
Initial  Ooiv«niment  expediencies  and  subse- 
quent Ooremmaot  policies?    Again,  no. 

It  Is  today  politically  expedient  for  Oov- 
emment  to  placats  labor  by  repealing  sec- 
tion 14(b) .  thus  making  the  union  or  dosed 
shop  the  law  of  the  entire  land. 

This  clearly  amounts  to  enacting  a  na- 
tional labor  tax.  Just  as  much  a  tax  as  the 
poll  tax. 

At  the  same  time.  It  Is  politically  expedient 
for  Oovernment  to  placate  civil  rights  minor- 
ities by  abolishing  some  States'  voting  poll 
tax. 

A  r«al  national  policy  would  support  or 
reject  both  the  voting  and  working  fsse  by 
leaving  both  up  to  the  various  States  or  pro- 
hibiting both  to  all  States. 

Compulsory   union   membership   with   or 


out  the  enforced  payment  of  dues  is  In  flat 
opposition  to  American  Individual  freedom. 

And  national  enforcement  of  big  labor's 
agency  fees  with  or  without  union  member- 
ship Is  no  different  than  a  poll  tax  to  vote 
In  a  free  election. 

Artificial  mapping  of  the  movement  of  la- 
bor and  goods,  wages  and  prices — or  votes — 
constricts  the  natural  expansion  of  any 
healthy  economy  or,  remember,  any  democ- 
racy. 


Tkonai  M.  Malry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
10  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  M.  Mulry,  and  I  think 
it  appropriate  that  recognition  be  made 
of  this  anniversary  since  Mr.  Mulry  was 
one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  our 
country. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  of  a  mother 
whose  forebears  went  back  to  the  earliest 
colonial  days  and  a  father  who  had  come 
from  Ireland  as  a  boy,  Thomas  Mulry 
grew  to  eminence  in  his  chosen  field  of 
business — banking,  but  he  also  became 
one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  the  field 
of  American  charity — and  this  at  a  time 
when  govemment  had  not  assumed  the 
all-encMnpassing  position  in  support  and 
guidance  which  it  fills  today. 

Although  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
president  of  the  Emigrant  Savings 
Bank — one  of  the  great  savings  Institu- 
tions of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Mulry's  last- 
ing devotion  was  to  organizations  serving 
the  poor  and  afflicted.  Much  of  his  ef- 
fort was  devoted  to  the  fostering  and 
nurturing  of  Catholic  charitable  units 
and  so  great  was  his  contribution  that 
he  was  described  by  one  eminent  au- 
thority as  "generally  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  greatest  single  person  in 
the  history  of  American  Catholic  chari- 
ties." 

He  worked  all  his  life  for  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  in  his  later 
years  served  as  president  of  its  superior 
council. 

So  great  was  the  knowledge  of  his  tire- 
less and  energetic  labors  that  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  him  In 
1909  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  which  he 
did  much  to  stimulate  and  which  con- 
tinues its  work  to  this  day. 

It  was  his  work  in  sponsoring  and  ef- 
fecting Increased  cooperation  between 
charitable  organizations  that  was  Mr. 
Mulry's  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
social  development  of  our  country  and 
In  these  ecumenical  times  his  pioneering 
efforts  take  on  new  significance. 

In  the  1880's  when  he  began  his  work, 
private  charities  were  either  entirely 
Protestant  or  militantly  Catholic.  Pros- 
elytizing was  carried  on  without  any 
great  subtlety.  The  idea  of  cooperation 
was  unconsidered.  In  the  face  of  this 
unpromising  situation  Mr.  Mulry  began 
his  efforts  to  poln  the  activities  of  groups 
of  different  faiths  since  he  realized  that 
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a  continuation  of  antagonistic  efforts 
would  injure  the  cause  of  each  group 
and  hurt  the  objects  of  their  bounty. 

He  began  with  his  affiliation  with  the 
Charity    Organization    aociety — a    pur- 
portedly    nonsectarlan     group      which 
sought  to  coordinate  the  chariUble  activ- 
ities of  the  community.    Because  of  their 
suspicion  of  the  proselytizing  activities  in 
the   past,    Mr.    Mulry    was    allowed   by 
church  authorities  to  affiliate  as  an  In- 
dividual, but  not  to  commit  the  Society 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  which  he  headed. 
Convinced    that    objectionable  non- 
Catholic  activities  of  existing  organiza- 
tions were  due  to  Ignorance  as  much  as 
to  bigotry,  Mr.  Mulry  next  sought  a  na- 
tional platform  to  proclaim  his  convic- 
tions and  he  spoke  in  1884  on  this  theme 
to  the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction  with  encouraging  results. 
Thereafter  he  consistently  advocated 
participation  and  cooperation  with  other 
social  welfare  organizations  where  the 
object  was  the  assistance  of  fellow  citi- 
zens regardless  of  nationality  or  creed. 
His  efforts  aroused  the  opposition  of  die- 
hards,  but  their  complaint  to  Archbishop 
Corrigan  resulted  in  a  ringing  support  of 
Mr.  Mulry's  efforts  by  that  prelate. 

With  a  continuation  of  his  activities  on 
a  national  as  weU  as  a  local  level  the 
religious  antipathies  that  had  been 
prevalent  gradually  gave  way  to  a  co- 
operation that  grew  and  spread  and 
created  a  feeling  of  mutual  esteem  and 
resulted  In  the  greater  service  of  the 
community. 

Mr.  Mulry  summed  up  his  conclusions 
in  later  years  by  saying: 

I  feel,  therefore,  strongly  in  favor  of  close 
cooperation  without  any  surrender  of  our 
principles.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
great  majority  of  those  ouUide  of  the  field 
of  Catholic  relief  work  are  fair  minded  I 
have  found  even  in  relatively  large  meetings 
that  there  are  very  few  blgou  and  that  the 
great  majority  are  in  favor  of  fair  play 
Hence.  I  beUeve  frankly  in  cooperation  with- 
out any  surrender  of  principle. 
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Mr.  Muhr  served  on  State  and  local 
committees  concerned  with  social  prob- 
leins.  He  was  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory 
and  the  winner  of  the  noted  Laetare 
Medal  of  Notre  Dame  University  He 
and  the  former  Miss  Mary  E.  (3aUagher 
were  the  parents  of  13  children  His 
sons,  Rt.  Rev.  Vincent  de  Paul  Mulry  of 
Rosendale,  N.Y..  and  James  A.  Mulry  of 
New  York  City,  and  his  daughter  Miss 
Mary  Mulry,  also  of  New  York  City  sur- 
vive. 

In  1920,  New  York  City  dedicated  a 
square  at  Greenwich  Avenue  and  Perry 
Street,  Mulry  Square,  in  his  honor 

In  a  time  when  private  charity  had 
me  main  responslbUity  In  social  -Ufe 
Thomas  M.  Mulry  made  a  vital  national 
contribution  whose  results  have  survived 
to  this  time.  In  a  time  of  passion  and 
suspicion,  he  introduced  a  note  of  reason 
and  cooperation  that  anticipated  today's 
Interfalth. 

On  this  50th  anniversary  of  his  death 
Americans  should  know  of  the  work  of 
this  great  American. 


International  Cooperation:  Wby?— How? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  young  constituents.  Miss  Cordelia 
Dobyns,  of  4171  West  Fourth  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  has  just  been  declared  the  win- 
ner of  an  essay  contest  on  the  subject 

of  "International  Cooperation:  "Why 9 

How?"  sponsored  by  another  of  my  con- 
stituents, the  Wilghire  Bar  AssociaUon. 
comprised  of  lawyers  in  our  30th  Con- 
gressional District. 

This  essay  contest  was  held  in  response 
to  President  Johnson's  appeal  foUowlng 
the  recent  IntemaUonal  Cooperation 
Year  White  House  Conference  on  World 
Peace  Through  Law.  The  President 
called  on  bar  associaUons  across  the 
country,  as  well  as  other  voluntary  or- 
ganizations to  join  In  promoting  the 
cause  of  international  cooperation 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  Include  Miss 
Dobyns'  prize-winning  essay  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  today,  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  most  significant  and  thought- 
provoking  content,  but  also  In  the  hope 
that  its  publication  will  in  this  way  reach 
many  others,  to  show  them  what  is  be- 
ing done  in  one  congressional  district  to 
further  international  cooperation,  and 
to  encourage  them  in  organizing  similar 
activities  In  their  own  areas. 

I  believe  the  Wllshlre  Bar  Association 
has  provided  outstanding  leadership  in 
making  the  goal  of  world  peace  through 
law  a  major  project  of  its  participation 
in  International  Cooperation  Year. 

In  addition,  this  progressive  legal 
group  has  continued  Its  highly  successful 
program  of  extending  Its  hospitality  to 
foreign  dignitaries  visiUng  In  Los  An- 
geles under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S  State 
Department. 

As  a  further  commendation  to  the 
Wllshlre  Bar  Association  for  Its  exem- 
plary leadership,  and  as  a  sign  of  my  own 
personal  congratulations  to  Miss  Dobyns 
on  her  prize-winning  essay.  I  would  like 
to  Introduce  Into  the  Concrkssiokal 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
essay,  "International  Cooperation: 
Why?— How?" 

Intern ATioNAi,    Ckx>PERATioN:    Wht? How? 

(By  Cordelia  Dobyns) 
An  Answer  to  the  why  and  how  of  Interna- 
tional   cooperation    can    be    found    la   the 
dictionary. 

The  dictionary  defines  "international"  as 
common  to  or  affecting  two  or  more  na- 
tions." "Oooperatlon-  is  defined  as  "actln« 
Jointly  with  another  ot  others." 

The  most  common  objective  affecting  aU 
nations  today  U  indubitably  the  unlversaj 
quest  for  international  peace  and  order  It. 
therefore,  follows  that  acting  JolnUy  with 
others,  in  pursuance  of  the  common  goal  af- 
fecting naUons,  is  essential  to  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  men  and  states.  One  univer- 
sally shared  Interest  is  Indeed  survival 
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It  is  precisely  this  common  ground  which 
makes  for  the  reality  of  International  coop- 
eration. It  embraces  thinking  and  acting 
globally,  igniting  ideas  on  an  intemationS 
basis,  spotlighting  common  Ideals  and  mini- 
mizing differences. 

This  common  ground  translates  itself  into 
a  commitment  which  aU  governments  and 
aU  people  can  make  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  cwder,  and  toward  the  development 
of  mankind's  most  practical  hope  for  peace 
world  pwace  through  law. 

It  Ulustrates  the  famous  definition  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  that  the  law  Is  "an  ordi- 
nance of  reason  for  the  common  good." 

Certainly,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
world  peace  through  law  should  not  and 
cannot,  be  achieved.  This  century  has  been 
characterized  as  the  era  of  internationalism. 
World  law  can  result  only  from  interna- 
tional oooperatlon  and  agreement  by  na- 
tions. Individual  cooperation  will  help  make 
possible  a  breakthrough  In  the  growth  and 
development  of  world  law,  parallel  to  those 
In  science. 

Thus,     order     can     prevaU     over     chaos, 
through  International  cooperation. 


Steve  Vacendak,  MVP,  Leads  Dnke  to 
CrowB 
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HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or   PENNSTXVAlftA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  all  of  the  Members  of  CMigress 
would  agree  that  there  Is  something  most 
unusual  for  a  Congressman  from  the  city 
of  Scranton  to  address  this  body  on  a 
subject  so  removed  as  a  basketbaU  player 
from  Duke  University  in  IXirham  NC 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me,  though 
that  it  is  proper  when  I  point  with  pride 
to  a  young  man  on  that  basketbaU  team 
who  is  from  my  own  congressional  dis- 
trict. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  from 
my  own  backyard,  and  graduated  from 
Scranton  Preparatory  School,  which  is 
my  own  alma  mater. 

Steve  Vacendak  Is  the  captain  of  Duke 
this  year.  In  the  recent  tournament  to 
select  the  team  to  represent  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  In  the  NCAA  cham- 
pionship playoffs,  Steve  was  the  out- 
standing leader  of  Ills  tfeam  In  the  two 
crucial  games  that  placed  Duke  In  the 
NCAA  tournament.  He  was  voted  the 
most  valuable  player  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  playoffs. 

But  more  than  his  excellence  as  a 
basketbaU  player  is  at  issue  here  He  is 
from  one  of  the  finest  famUies  In  the 
city  of  Scranton.  His  parents  are  a 
credit  to  the  community,  and  they  have 
raised  a  son  who  is  now  a  matter  of  great 
Pride  to  all  of  us.  He  is  more  than  a 
basketbaU  leader.  He  Is  a  fine  gentle- 
man, an  educated  young  man,  and  I 
know  his  future  wUl  be  as  bright  as  his 
past.  It  Is  a  Privilege  for  me  to  pay 
my  own  personal  tribute  to  Steve 
Vacendak.  a  fine  athlete,  a  fine  student 
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a  distinguished  young  man  of  character, 
and  a  true  gentleman. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  insert  here  in  the  Record  the  story 
from  the  Scrantonian  of  last  Sunday. 
March  6.  1966: 
Stktx  Vacinbak,  MVP.  Vkads  Dvtki  to  Ckoww 

Ralxicr. — Duke,  the  all-seaaon  Atlantic 
Coact  Conference  champion,  alao  won  the 
poatBMMon  tournament  honors  Saturday 
nigtit  with  a  71  to  M  conquest  of  North 
Carolina  State  and  the  man  who  made  It  pos- 
sible. Capt.  Steve  Vacendak,  was  a  unanl- 
moxis  choice  of  the  eight  coaches  as  the 
most  valuable  player  In  the  3-day  affair. 
Vacendak  donated  18'ipolnts  to  the  cause, 
tops  for  Duke  as  he  again  costarred  with 
Sophomore  Mike  Lewis. 

The  MVP  concession  to  Vacendak.  who 
brought  the  Blue  Devils  back  from  two  huge 
deficits,  was  a  beautiful  consolation  prize 
for  the  tireless  senior  from  Scran  ton,  Pa.,  who 
had  been  bypassed  by  all-star  selectors  In 
both  the  ACA  and  for  other  honors. 

The  slight  to  Vacendak  has  be«n  a  head- 
line story  in  the  Carolina  newspapers  and 
his  spectacular  effort  vindicated  those  who 
criticized  the  Duke  leader's  mistreatment. 

Just  as  Vacendak  Ignored  the  apparent 
favoritism  for  others,  so  was  his  sportsman- 
ship paramount  after  his  MVP  award.  At  his 
Insistence  two  of  Vacendak"8  fellow  seniors 
were  Invited  to  mldcourt  to  share  In  his 
glory.  One  was  Jack  lilarln.  Duke's  all- 
Amerlcan  candidate. 

The  triumph,  which  moved  Duke  into  the 
NCAA  eastern  pUyoffs  with  Syracuse  here 
and  against  the  winner  of  Monday's  Provl- 
dence-St.  Joseph's  game,  was  hard  earned 
due  to  a  cold  start  which  found  Vic  Bubas' 
pupils  trailing  0  to  0  In  the  earliest  minutes. 

The  Devils  were  slow  coming  back,  and  3 
of  Vacendak's  8  baskets  In  18  shots  restored 
them  to  contention.  These  came  with  the 
WolfpAck  stUl  ahead  by  8,  and  were  regis- 
tered within  i2  secoDds.  to  reduce  NCS's  edge 
at  the  half  to  38  to  26. 

North  Carolina  boosted  It  to  9  again  when 
Vacendak  coupled  with  Lewis  to  turn  the 
tide.  They  accoiMited  for  8  between  them  In 
less  than  3  minutes,  and  Vacendak  furnished 
6.  Far-ranging  set  shots  were  Vacendak's 
big  weapon  while  Lewis  assisted  his  cucum- 
ber-cool captain  with  a  Up-ln  under  a 
crowded  bockcourt. 

The  feat  Inspired  the  total  comeback  by 
Duke  which  had  Sophomore  Bob  Verga  In 
foul  trouble  and  desperately  needed  an  en- 
couraging performance  such  as  came  from 
Captain  Steve.  The  \isually  free  scorers. 
Verga  and  Marin  had  been  held  to  4  each  In 
the  first  half  as  Lewis  who  had  8  and  finished 
with  10.  matched  Vacendak's  output  up  to 
this  stage. 

The  fantastic  performance  rocked  the  arena 
and  apparently  settled  any  doubt  among  the 
coaches  regarding  Vacendak's  Talue.  Spe- 
cially atop  Friday  night  s  low-scoring  contest 
with  North  Carolina  U  where  his  six  points 
were  high  for  Duke.  The  Devils  avenged  one 
of  their  three  regular  season  losses  by  elimi- 
nating Wake  Forest  In  the  opener  at  the 
tourney. 

Even  happier  than  Bubas  by  Vacendak's 
choice  was  Clemson  Coach  Bobby  Roberts 
who  had  chastened  those  resi>onslble  for  by- 
passing Vacendak  in  the  all-star  balloting. 
Roberts  had  attracted  headlines  by  asking 
"How  In  the  world  could  anybody  pick  an  all- 
conference  team  and  leave  off  Steve  Vacen- 
dak? As  far  as  I'm  concerned  he's  the  best 
boy  In  the  league.  He's  the  heart  and  soul 
•f  the  Duke  team." 

Saturday  everyone  agreed  with  Roberts. 
However,  had  State  won,  the  MVP   prize 
would  probably  havs  gone  to  Eddie  Bleden- 
b(u;h  Its  star  ball  hawk  who  alone  outscored 
Vacendak  with  33. 


Elacr  Winter  Describes  the  Total 
ExecntiTt 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article 
by  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  business 
executives,  Mr.  Elmer  Winter  of  Man- 
power, Inc.,  appeared  In  the  Advanced 
Management  journal's  special  Issue  on 
small  business  management.  Because  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Winter's  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  qualities  needed  by  to- 
day's business  executive  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues,  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle herewith : 

ToWAkD  TH«  Total  Execdtivb 
(By  Elmer  L.  Winter) 

In  the  most  recent  two  decades,  great  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  developing  man- 
agement as  a  profession — one  with  Its  own 
distinct  philosophy  and  technology.  While 
this  concept  has  not  thoroughly  taken  hold. 
It  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  upgrading  the 
role  that  the  manager  Is  expected  to  assume 
In  the  operation  of  a  business. 

As  we  approach  the  second  half  of  the 
sixties.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  Ideal  of 
professional  management  can  come  closer  to 
realization  only  If  we  stretch  the  capacity  of 
the  manager's  mind  to  Its  outer  limits  In 
nearly  all  dlrecUons.  Applying  the  pressure 
of  a  probing  mind,  each  manager  must  be- 
come his  own  "developer."  While  the  growth 
toward  the  ultimate  of  a  "total  executive" 
wUl  differ  with  each  particular  situation — 
the  type  of  company,  the  size  of  the  com- 
munity, position  In  a  company,  and  so  forth, 
the  executive  of  tomorrow  will  essentially 
require  an  omnl-dlrectlonal  growth.  Let  ui 
first  take  one  Impwrtant  direction : 

The  total  executive  must  recognize  that  we 
are  In  an  all-out  battle  to  protect  not  only 
our  existing  markets  abroad,  but  we  must 
have  the  vision,  the  energy,  and  the  drive 
to  open  up  new  markets  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  adjiist  our  sights  and  look 
through  broader-rimmed  spectacles  as  we 
face  the  Increasing  competition  from  abroad. 

One  vital  attribute  of  the  total  executive, 
whether  he  goes  abroad  or  not,  must  be  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  world  situation, 
an  almost  explosive  stretching  of  his  eco- 
nomic and  political  horizons  of  understand- 
ing. One  reason  for  the  low  ratio  of  Ameri- 
ca's export  volume  to  Its  gross  national 
product  (4  percent — the  lowest  of  any  Indus- 
trialized nation)  Is  the  preoccupation  of 
American  businessmen  with  their  own  do- 
mestic market  and  lack  of  knowledge  of,  or 
Interest  In,  the  vast,  rising  markets  of  the 
rest  of  the  world.  If  this  situation  continues, 
we  will  find,  to  our  sorrow,  that  our  eco- 
nomic Isolation  will  be  complete. 

Today,  we  find  that  the  underdeveloped 
world  alone  represents  a  market  of  1.9  billion 
people.  Instead  of  waiting  for  their  Incomes 
to  rise,  some  astute  businessmen  are  de- 
veloping low-cost  products  that  fit  the 
pocketbooks  of  emerging  nations.  Today, 
the  businessman  Is — with  respect  to  the 
satisfying  of  potential  world  markets — Jvist 
about  where  Henry  Ptwd  was  when  the  do- 
mestic American  mass  market  lay  wide  open 
before  the  bvislness  community  of  the 
Nation. 

As  recently  as  8  years  ago.  the  author  was 
as  provincial  In  his  thinking  as  any  Ameri- 
can bualnesaman  could  b«,  but  a  determined 


effort  to  expand  our  company's  operations 
ouuide  the  United  States  brought  an  ex- 
posure to  opportunities  that  are  profitable 
and  endless.  As  a  result,  our  foreign  expan- 
sion has  continued  and  now  extends  to  five 
continents.  Seemingly  Impossible  problems 
of  local  know-how.  financing,  and  nationalis- 
tic sentiment  were  surmounted  in  most  areas 
through  the  franchising  method. 

Once  International  operations  have  gotten 
underway,  it  becomes  a  compelling  drive, 
and.  in  the  process  the  manager  himself  finds 
that  his  horlsons  have  become  global,  and 
he  becomes  sensitized  to  everything  going  on 
around  the  world,  weighing  how  it  affects  his 
business — and  every  other  business. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  dimension  In 
which  the  total  executive  of  tomorrow  must 
grow — In  the  direction  of  becoming  Increas- 
ingly sensitised  to  all  kinds  of  people  and 
what  they  want. 

While  International  mlndedness  requires  a 
macrocosmlc  expansion  of  one's  Interests  out 
beyond  one's  normal  physical  confines,  the 
sensitizing  process  requires  an  "Inner  expan- 
sion." a  growing  awareness  of  the  large  micro- 
cosm one  discovers  when  he  first  begins  to 
explore  the  Inner  space  of  men's  minds  and 
feelings. 

It  Is  In  this  area  that  much  professional 
management  training  has  been  lacking. 
There  Is  no  substitute  for  empathy  as  a 
prime  requisite  of  the  total  executive.  In 
the  vernacular.  It  might  be  said  that  he 
needs  "miles  and  miles  of  heart,"  which,  far 
from  having  a  softening  effect  on  his  strength 
as  a  proflt-nUnded  manager  can  make  Ivlni 
more  sensitive  than  ever  to  those  factors  that 
motivate  men  to  turn  out  more  and  better 
work,  to  create  the  kind  of  advertising  ap- 
peals that  sril  products,  and  to  design  the 
kind  of  products  people  will  want  and  will 
use  with  satisfaction.  > 

The  need  for  empathy  Is  boundless,  and 
the  task  of  developing  it  In  one's  self  Is  a 
constant  challenge,  requiring  a  continuous 
process  of  projection;  that  Is,  a  constant 
effort  to  step  Into  other  people's  shoes.  One 
Improves  with  practice.  In  so  doing,  how- 
ever, he  must  not  lose  his  own  shoes,  but 
must  be  able  to  step  back  Into  them  before 
making  his  final  decisions. 

In  short,  the  total  executive  will  be  one 
who  Is  tremendously  sensitive  to  the  hidden 
thoughts  and  desires  of  those  around  him, 
and  also  with  Insight  into  his  own  true  mo- 
tivations. Thus  equipp>ed.  he  wUl  be  better 
prepared  to  retain  and  strengthen  bis 
leadership. 

There  is  yet  a  third  direction  In  which  the 
executive  needs  to  grow  If  he  Is  to  under- 
stand and  manage  the  constant  and  restless 
change  that  characterizes  our  world  today: 
He  should  keep  a  sharp  ear  tuned  to  mes- 
sages coming  to  him  from  below. 

Many  a  top  manager  or  president  becomes 
a  prisoner  of  his  own  "palace  guard,"  who 
tell  him  only  what  they  themselves  know 
or  understand  and  who  try  to  do  all  his  de- 
tail work  for  him  so  as  to  make  themselves 
very  useful  (and  Indispensable)  to  him. 

Actually,  he  will  never  know  the  true  state 
of  affairs  unless  he  leaves  bis  otBce  and  finds 
reasons  for  mingling  with  people  of  all  levels 
throughout  the  establishment,  and  not  nec- 
essarily in  the  presence  of  his  own  vice 
presidents  or  general  managers.  This  is  not 
to  cast  aspersions  on  vice  presidents  or  gen- 
eral managers.  They  are  indispensable;  but 
so  la  direct  Information  gathering  by  the 
top  corporate  decteionmaker. 

The  healthiest  thing  for  any  organization. 
VP's  Included,  Is  for  the  president  to  see  for 
himself  what  Is  going  on  In  every  depart- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  Only  then  does  he 
gain  a  true  "feel"  for  the  problems  at  every 
level.  For  example,  be  may  think  that 
quality  control  la  sotnethlng  he  can  leave  to 
the  discretion  of  a  manager  three  levels  be- 
low his.  a  man  who  reports  to  his  factory 
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manager.  Upon  walking  Into  the  plant  and 
seeing  what  quality  control  contributes  to 
the  make-or-break  of  company  profit,  what 
It  does  to  back  up  the  warranty  on  the  com- 
pany's products,  how  incomplete  it  Is  unless 
It  also  gets  Into  vendor  cerllflcaUon.  he  may 
decide  that  it  requires  an  independent  status, 
reporting  to  a  vice  president.  This  la  not 
Intended  as  a  plea  for  the  elevation  of  any 
particular  discipline  to  a  higher  status,  but 
rather  a  caution  as  to  the  need  for  direct 
oommunlcation  twjtween  top  management 
and  a  representative  sampling  erf  company 
personnel  from  all  departments  and  all  levels. 
Direct  communication  is  a  prime  requisite 
of  the  "total  executive."  He  cannot  sit  atop 
a  pyramid  like  a  pharoah  of  old  and  utter 
orders  to  be  carried  out  through  the  chain  of 
command.  His  role  Is  more  that  of  a  nerve 
center,  which  must  receive  Impulses  from  the 
farthest  finger  as  well  as  from  the  nearest 
neuron  of  the  brain. 

A  fourth  characteristic  at  the  total  ex- 
ecutive must  be  a  strange  sort  at  quality 
^  choose  to  call  restlessness.  This  is  not 
the  same  as  dissatisfaction .  but  It  la  at  least 
a  quality  akin  to  unsatisractlon — the  oppo- 
site of  smugness.  Restlessness  Implies  the 
opposite  of  rest,  and  It  Is  rest  that  Is  to  be 
avoided,  except  for  very  brief  periods  of 
stocktaking,  since  It  is  the  enemy  of  mo- 
mentum— and  enterprises  are  built  and  their 
growth  sustained  by  momentum. 

Lose  this  momentum  and  we  have  lost 
precious  past  hours  all  designed  to  acceler- 
ate progress  toward  our  goals.  But  how  can 
top  management  maintain  a  restless  for- 
ward-moving attitude  without  seeming  to 
exploit  or  whiplash  the  people  on  whom  It 
depends  to  get  the  work  done?  The  only 
way  Is  to  ( 1 )  be  the  type  of  person  one  seeks 
to  develop,  (3)  inspire  others  with  a  con- 
fidence-building approach  to  all  problems, 
and  (3)  actually  be  able  to  teach  others  how 
to  do  things  In  their  own  spheres  of  com- 
petence. Sound  Impossible?  Not  at  all. 
Time  and  again,  one  sees  sensitive  managers 
talk  with  men  below  them  who  have  greater 
skill  competence  and  point  out  to  them  areas 
In  which  they  have  not  performed  fully. 

Top  management  cannot  set  arbitrary 
goals  and  then  force  support-management  to 
meet  these  goals  without  a  certain  amount 
of  "show-how."  The  way  to  do  it  U  to  realize 
that  anyone  with  reasonable  Intelligence  can 
come  In  fresh  from  the  outside  and  find 
something  that  those  In  the  field  have  not 
done,  becaiise  they  are  too  close  to  the  forest 
to  see  the  trees.  One  does  not  find  the  fail- 
ures by  looking,  but  by  asking  questions, 
until  finally  It  Is  often  the  man  himself  who 
realizes  what  he  has  overlooked  or  done 
wrong. 

The  total  executive  Is  above  all  an  asker 
of  questions:  Why  do  we  keep  on  advertis- 
ing In  X  magazine?  Do  the  resulU  Justify 
the  cost?  What  Is  our  procedure  for  han- 
dling customer  complaints?  Why  do  we  have 
to  have  a  1650  computer;  wouldn't  a  1080 
do  the  Job? 

Do  we  have  any  way  of  knowing  when  this 
machine  goes  out  of  control?  Why  shouldn't 
we  try  to  make  a  model  for  the  lower  priced 
market?  Does  anybody  know  the  total  mon- 
etary value  of  aU  our  fringe  benefits? 
Shouldn't  we  tell  employees  about  this? 
And  so  on — all  of  these  questions  Ulustrat- 
Ing  that  restlessness,  the  constant  forward 
movement  that  makes  change  work  for  ua, 
rather  than  against  ua. 

In  rereading  one  company  president's 
Charge  to  the  Light  Brigade"  at  hU  man- 
agers* annual  conference.  It  became  apparent 
that  not  once,  but  13  ttanea.  the  phrase  "I 
am  not  saUsfled"  was  used  to  begin  a  para- 
graph.    Here  are  some  examples: 

"I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  can  continue 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  services  that  we  an 
offering  today. 
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"I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  are  utilizing 
the  full  brain  power  of  the  people  who  work 
for  us  In  the  branch  offices.  They  have  a 
tremendous  amount  of  experience  that  murt 
be  more  readUy  made  available. 

"I  am  not  satisfied  that  we  are  truly  an 
International  organization. 

"I  am  not  saUsfled  that  each  of  us  has  a 
full  awareness. of  the  changes  that  are  taking 
place  In  business  today.  We  bandy  around 
such  terms  as  'automation.'  'machines  talk- 
ing to  machines,'  and  so  forth,  but  what 
does  this  all  mean  to  you?  •   •   ••• 

There  were  more  paragraphs  beginning  In 
this  vein,  all  of  them  Intended  to  stir  the 
Imagination  and  point  management  thinking 
In  new  directions. 

What  this  means.  In  the  long  run,  Is  that 
the  total  executive  will  soon  wear  himself 
out  unless  he  Is  capable  of  making  total 
executives  out  of  those  he  manages,  as  well. 
One  man  cannot  gallop  on  toward  limitless 
horizons  while  others  plod  ahead  with  blind- 
ers on  both  sides  of  their  eyes. 

There  Is  sUll  only  too  prevalent  the  Idea 
that  the  business  executive  should  not  spend 
too  much  time  in  planning,  it  is  my  con- 
tention that  one  of  the  methods  to  be  em- 
ployed In  developing  managers  who  have  the 
"total"  viewpoint  Is  InculcaUng  In  them  the 
Idea  of  forward  planning— for  periods  of  at 
least  6  years.  There  will  be  strong  resistance 
to  this  from  those  who  think  of  themselves 
as  doers,  and  who  think  that  time  spent  In 
planning  Is  at  the  expense  of  doing. 

The  reverse  Is  true.  Up  to  a  point  of  di- 
minishing returns,  which  we  must  learn  to 
recognize,  planning  actually  reduces  the  time 
necessary  for  doing  by  cutting  down  the  long 
periods  of  trial  and  error.  It  also  keeps  exec- 
utives from  doing  what  so  many  of  them 
do — getting  "the  little  things  out  of  the  way 
before  tackling  the  Wgger  things"— an  occu- 
pational disease  that  keeps  us  from  reaUy 
ploughing  Into  the  most  important  problems. 
With  a  plan  to  work  from  we  can  hew  to  the 
line  and  avoid  the  distraction  of  smaller 
matters. 

Planning  for  profit— the  ultimate  In  plan- 
ning—makes us  focus  our  spotlight  on  the 
areas  of  least  profitability,  on  developing 
much  needed  work  measurements  In  the  of- 
fice, applying  the  profit  yardstick  to  areas 
hitherto  regarded  as  "overhead."  and  tem- 
pering sales  quotas  with  the  never-ending 
question:  Can  we  afford  to  make  this  sale? 
There  Is  stUl,  however,  a  fifth  and  very  Im- 
portant aspect  to  the  portrait  of  the  total 
executive.  With  all  his  restlessness,  his 
worldwide  horizons,  his  human  sensitivity, 
and  his  direct  contact,  he  himself  needs  a 
balance-wheel  that  takes  him  Just  as  far 
from  his  biislness  as  It  can.  Yet,  In  the  proc- 
ess of  using  this  balance  wheel,  he  wlU  not 
only  help  himself  but  also  his  business  and 
the  total  community. 

I  am  referring  to  such  seemingly  remote 
activities  as  becoming  a  patron  of  the  arts, 
or  taking  a  leadership  role  In  some  vital 
community  activity  such  as  the  achieving  of 
full  employment  or  enlisting  new  support  for 
the  drive  for  fair  employment  In  the  Interests 
of  minority  groups. 

We  tend  to  think  of  these  community  ac- 
tivities as  a  sort  of  "noblesse  oblige,"  or  as 
a  form  of  Image  building.  ActuaUy.  a  busi- 
nessman's obligation  to  his  community  Is 
Just  another  aspect  of  his  being  a  total  execu- 
tive. Through  it,  he  develops  a  sensitivity  to 
what  Is  going  on  around  him  and  what  ts 
being  thought  by  others  In  his  Immediate 
community.  This  U  of  Inestimable  value  In 
guiding  his  own  business  decisions.  It  Is  In 
fact,  part  of  the  empathy  proces. 

In  the  process  of  working  on  committee* 
to  study  the  Impact  at  automaUon.  or  to 
seek  new  solutions  to  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployed youth  or  minorities,  a  business  execu- 
tive becomes  a  complete  person  who  will  be 


ready  for  social  change  long  before    It  takes 
place.    It  wUl  not  be  forced  upon  him. 

Such  an  experience  with  other  Milwaukee 
executives  reoenUy  led  to  the  fon&aUon  of 
what  may  turn  out  to  be  a  subsUnUal  con- 
tribution to  the  problem  of  /unemployed 
youth — a  nonprofit  employment -agency  run 
by  and  fw  teenagers  to  help  Jobseeklng 
young  people  obtain  employment  for  the 
simimer.  We  call  It  Touthpower,  but  it  U 
entirely  separate  from  our  own  company 

Becoming  Involved  as  a  patron  V^-iaiyarts 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  program  known  as 
"Prom  the  Executive's  Easel,"  a  coUection 
of  paintings  done  by  leading  business  and 
professional  men,  that  has  toured  the  world 
and  has  brought  a  new  concept  of  American 
executives  to  the  public,  both  here  and 
abroad,  as  a  total  executive  Interested  in  the 
arts  and  the  other  finer  things  of  life— not 
only  In  corporate  profits. 

No  matter  how  far  one  casts  such  bread 
upon  the  waters,  it  cannot  help  but  retiu-n- 
and  even  if  It  did  not^-even  if  it  temporarily 
created  new  problems  for  his  business  It 
would  be  well  worth  the  while  In  helping  the 
execuUve  balance  himself  and  his  business 
by  building  a  better  community.  As  he 
patronizes  the  arts,  for  example,  he  knows 
that  he  Is  raising  the  cultural  level  of  the 
people  around  him,  and  hence  their  ability 
to  appreciate  the  contribution  of  business  to 
their  dally  lives.  Only  the  aggrieved  or  de- 
prived provide  grist  for  the  mills  of  the  ex- 
tremists. 

As  he  works  for  equal  opportunity  tat  ml- 
norlUes,  he  knows  that  he  Is  building  safety 
valves  that  will  avert  a  destrucOve  sociologi- 
cal explosion.  In  the  process,  however  he 
gets  far  away  from  his  own  Immediate  prob- 
l«n»— and  this  Is  good.  He  acquires  distant 
vision  to  supplement  medium  and  close  vi- 
sion. 

The  total  executive  Is  one  who  has  multiple 
vision.  Mere  trifocals  are  not  enough.  His 
vUlon  must  be  infinitely  fiexlble  and  able  to 
handle  problems  at  close  or  distant  range 
Without  this  he  Is  lost  in  a  world  as  full  of 
change  as  we  have  today.  Like  the  fast- 
moving  motorist  on  an  expressway  he  must 
be  geared  not  only  to  read  his  own  gas  gage 
and  speedometer  but  also  the  moving  fenders 
of  neighboring  automobiles,  and  the  far 
•way  but  fast  coming  up  roadway  signs.  And 
In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  must  learn  to 
achieve  a  relaxation  In  moUon  that  comes 
from  a  balanced  concern  for  aU  elements  la 
his  total  environment. 


Job  Corps  Men:  A  Fatve  Now 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

aw  nouDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  10.  1966 

Mr.  OIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
waste  of  human  resources  In  the  United 
States  Is  probably  our  greatest  tragedy. 
For  today,  we  live  in  the  age  of  speciali- 
zaUon.  There  are  no  Jobs  for  those 
without  the  know-how,  and  the  skills 
needed  by  a  ^ace-age  Industry  and 
economy. 

Much  of  the  ugliness  and  despair  we 
see  in  the  dark  hopeless  areas  of  our 
cities  come  from  those  a  thriving  so- 
ciety has  passed  by.  But.  we  are  a  great 
nation.  With  a  great  compassion.  Our 
President  has  challenged  us  to  achieve 
the  Great  Society.    Responding  to  this 
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challenge,  this  Nation  acts  to  help  bring 
hope  and  opportunity  where  before  there 
was  only  hopelessness  and  frustration. 

Through  the  Job  Corps  under  the  war 
on  poverty,  we  are  attacking  the  social 
dynamite  of  our  slums.  The  Job  Corps 
Is  taking  unwanted  young  people  off  the 
streets  and  putting  them  Into  an  en- 
vironment of  hope  and  purpose.  It  is 
helping  them  to  become  eqiilpped  to  take 
their  place  in  society.  The  press  has  re- 
ported some  of  the  growing  pains  con- 
nected with  the  Job  Corps.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  a  growing  number  of  stories  deal- 
ing with  the  success  side  of  the  program. 
As  time  goes  on,  and  antipoverty  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Job  Corps  have  a  fair 
opportunity  to  prove  their  merit,  I  be- 
lieve we  will  see  an  ever  increasing  num- 
ber of  such  stories. 

As  a  case  in  point.  I  commend  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  "Job  Corpsmen:  A  Future 
Now,"  which  appeared  In  the  January  2, 
1966  edition  of  the  Rochester,  N.Y.. 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  my  col- 
leagues. Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  : 

Job   Cobps   IjCkn:    A  Fotue*  Now — Thbt** 
Hoick  fob  Houdat 
(By  Earl  Caldwell) 

In  the  lobby  at  Montgomery  Neighborhood 
Center  yesterday,  sprawled  out  on  the  plush 
chairs,  the  boylah-looklng  Negro  youths  were 
like  college  students  wasting  an  afternoon 
of  vacation  time. 

They  wore  bright -colored  sweaters  and 
white  shirts  and  blazers  and  they  had  a  lot 
to  talk  about. 

But  they  never  saw  the  Inside  of  a  college. 

In  fact,  they  seem  amused  at  referring  to 
themselves  as  a  bunch  of  retired  hoods,  teen- 
aged  youths  who  don't  even  own  high  school 
diplomas. 

It  figured  that  they  would  be  together. 
It's  always  been  that  way.  It  was  like  that 
when  they  called  themselves  the  Ambass- 
adors and  later  when  they  were  Known  ■• 
the  Undertakers. 

That  wasn't  too  long  ago — about  a  year. 
Then,  theee  same  fellows  made  It  In  the 
streets — fighting  and  stealing,  lying  and 
running. 

Yesterday,  as  they  sat  in  the  Montgomery 
Center,  the  past  seemed  pretty  far  behind 
because  these  youths  have  a  future  now. 

They  don't  have  to  "make  It  In  the  streets" 
any  more  and  they  dont  hang  out  In  a 
gang.  In  fact,  they  now  operate  In  places 
like  San  Bfarcoe.  Tex.,  and  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  and  Los  Plnos.  Calif. 

THXT'KX    tTNDXNO    TBXIB    PI-ACB    THBOUGH    THB 
JOB  OOBPS 

In  these  faraway  places  these  teenaged 
youths — most  of  whom  were  booted  out  of 
Rochester's  public  schools — are  finding  their 
place  In  life  through  the  Job  Corps. 

Last  week,  tcx  the  first  time,  they  came 
borne. 

There  was  Sam  Scott,  a  slender,  good- 
looking  youth  of  18.  who  never  made  it  past 
the  11th  grade  at  Madison  High  School.  A 
'Vear  ago  he  was  the  big  man  with  ths 
Undertakers,  the  president. 

Wesley  Graham,  a  stocky  19-year-old  wears 
black  hMn-rlnuned  glasses  and  Is  so  good 
with  his  fists  that  he's  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  fight  In  the  Golden  Oloves 
championships. 

And  Alcenlus  Harden.  TDny  Prescott  and 
Mack  Davis. 

In  a  teenage  gang  there's  one  firm  rule. 
Tou  follow  your  leader. 

Sam  Scott  led  the  Undertakers. 


BEADED    FOB    THX    CXMIPS    BXTT    ODM^    KMOW    rT 

So  not  too  long  after  he  was  asked  to  leave 
school  and  got  tired  of  the  streets,  he  didn't 
know  It  but  he  was  headed  for  the  Job  Corps. 

The  first  step  was  when  one  of  Montgomery 
Center's  Outreach  youth  workers  began  to 
ToaJne  contact  with  the  Undertakers  and 
brought  the  group  In  to  Montgomery  Center. 

The  clincher  was  when  Sam  met  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Capltng,  a  senior  employment  Inter- 
viewer with  the  State  employment  service, 
attached  to  Montgomery  Center. 

Mrs.  CapUng,  realizing  the  problems  of 
finding  emplojrment  for  tuisklUed  youths, 
gave  Sam  the  Job  Corps  pitch.  Mack  Davis 
picked  up  some  information  on  the  corps 
during  a  trip  uptown.  Mack  went  for  the 
corps  and  talked  Sam  into  the  Idea.  The 
rest  of  the  undertakers  went  along. 

That  was  nearly  a  year  ago. 

Sam  Scott  waved  goodbye  to  friends  and 
relatives  6>4  months  ago  and  boarded  a 
plane  for  California  and  the  Loe  Plnos  Urban 
Job  Corps  Camp. 

California  is  a  long  way  from  64  Reynolds 
Street,  Sam's  home,  but  the  distance,  he 
says,  "doesn't  bother  me." 

HX'S  LKABNniC  TBAOE,  MAKING  MONET,  TOO 

At  Los  Plnos.  he's  leading  to  become  a 
heavy  equipment  operator  and  at  the  same 
time  he's  earning  some  money.  In  3  years 
he'll  be  ready  for  the  world  of  work  he'll 
have  to  face. 

The  Job  Corps  has  presented  no  prob- 
lems for  Sam  and  he's  happy  he  made  the 
decision  to  go.  He  already  has  his  high 
school  equivalency  diploma. 

The  orUy  problem  he's  encountered  out 
West  is  one  all  the  corpsmen  at  Loe  Plnos 
faced.  "When  we  get  a  leave  to  go  Into 
town."  he  explained.  "They  think  we're 
prisoners  or  something." 

That  Isnt  bothering  Sam.  "Tou  can  bet," 
he  says,  "that  I'll  stay  the  full  shot." 

Wesley  Graham,  who  lives  at  20  Jefferson 
Terrace,  is  stationed  at  the  Job  Corps"  Camp 
Aterbury  In  Edlnbiirg,  Ind. 

He's  learning  to  become  an  auto  mechanic 
and  figures  to  be  at  Aterbury  about  3  years, 
the  average  stay  in  the  corps. 

Wesley,  who  was  expelled  from  Madison 
High  School  In  the  ninth  grade.  Is  certain 
his  decision  to  enroll  In  the  Job  Corps  was  a 
good  one. 

He  likes  the  corps  enough  to  remark.  "I 
was  ready  to  go  back  a  few  days  after  I  got 
home."  Wesley  says  he  particularly  likes 
the  way  the  teachers  In  the  camp  handle  the 
corpsmen. 

"They  talk  to  you."  he  explained,  "the 
same  way  you  talk  to  them  and  they  let  you 
work  at  your  own  speed." 

The  food  offered  In  the  Job  Corps  has.  In 
the  past,  been  critlclaed  by  some  eruxjllees 
but  it's  okay  with  Wesley.  "It's  better."  he 
says,  "than  some  of  these  guys  got  at  home." 

Alcenlus  Harden,  a  husky  20-year-old 
with  a  smooth,  dark  complexion,  left  his 
home  at  SS  Prospect  Street  0  months  ago 
for  Camp  Gary,  a  Job  Corps  center  in  San 
Marcos,  Tex. 

HE  CAVE  trp  SCHOOL  ATTKB  THE  lOTH  GBADE 

He  became  a  school  dropout  after  the  10th 
grade  and  the  best  Job  he  could  get  before 
entering  the  corps  was  as  a  dishwasher  at 
St.  John's  Home  for  the  Aging. 

At  Camp  Gary.  Harden  has  completed  a 
remarkable  about  face. 

A  year  ago  he  was  roaming  the  streets  with 
the  undertakers.  Today,  he's  not  only  an 
enroUee  in  the  cori>8  and  pursuing  a  career 
as  an  auto  mechanic  but  he's  becoming  a 
leader. 

Because  of  his  good  record  at  the  camp, 
he's  been  chosen  assistant  dorm  leader  and 
that  gets  him  an  extra  923  a  month.  Hard- 
en's  regular  pay  comes  to  915  every  2  weeks 


but  that's  all  he   needs  because  room  and 
board  and  clothing  are  all  free. 

Harden  Is  a  young  northern  Negro  In  a 
camp  In  Texas  but  he  says  there  are  no  racial 
problems.  However,  he  added  that  most  of 
the  corpsmen  at  San  Marcos  have  problems 
off  base — "with  the  Air  Force  guys,"  he  ex- 
plained. 
TAKE  rr  raoK  habokh:    "job  cobps  pretty 

8TBAIOHT" 

On  the  whole  though.  Harden  says  the  Job 
Corps  Is  "pretty  straight." 

Like  most  other  Undertakers,  Tony  Pres- 
cott. a  thin,  talkative  18-year-oId  with  a 
toothy  smile  didn't  make  It  through  high 
school. 

He  got  the  boot  In  the  ninth  grade. 

Now.  he's  stationed  at  the  Camp  Custer  Job 
Corps  Center  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  a  good 
Jump  from  his  home  at  792  Jefferson  Avenue. 
Tony  comes  from  a  family  of  six  and  Just 
before  he  enlisted  in  the  Corps  he  decided  to 
go  back  to  school. 

"They  didn't  want  me,"  he  said.  "So  I 
Joined  the  Corps  and  It's  nice  •  •  •  except 
for  one  thing." 

What's  that? 

"Well,"  he  explains,  "when  we  got  here  they 
told  us  this  would  be  our  home  away  from 
home.  You  know,  after  awhile  you  get  to  be 
pretty  good  friends  with  the  fellows  you  room 
with.  But  what  do  you  think  happened? 
One  day  they  come  around  with  something 
about  racial  Imbalance  and  they  make  us 
split  up.  Well,  that's  not  like  home  •  •  • 
that's  not  right." 

BOT     IS,    CAK'T    Hn>E    HIS    DISAPPOINTMENT 

Mack  Davis,  a  muscular  16-year-old,  sat  in 
Montgomery  Center,  chatted  and  laughed 
with  his  buddies  but  he  couldn't  mask  his 
disappointment. 

He  couldn't  because  he  was  the  first  of  the 
Undertakers  to  go  for  the  Job  Corps.  It  was 
last  March  when  he  signed  up  with  Mrs. 
Capling. 

He's  still  Ln  Rochester. 

"They  Just  haven't  called  me  yet,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  what  the  problem  Is.  Mrs. 
Capling  doesn't  either.  But  Mack  does  know 
one  thing:  "If  they  don't  call  me  next 
month,"  he  vowed,  "I'm  going  to  Join  the 
Marines." 

The  delay  for  Mack  Isn't  unusxial.  A  few 
days  ago  Mrs.  Capling  threw  a  little  party 
for  her  Job  Corps  kids.  Other  youths  Inter- 
ested in  the  Corps  and  some  who  have  signed 
up  also  attended.  Many  of  those  who  have 
enlisted  and  been  accepted  said  they  have 
been  waiting  to  be  assigned  to  a  camp  for 
as  long  as  6  and  8  months. 

The  Undertakers  "used  to  be  scuflBers." 
But  got  themselves  on  the  right  track.  Now, 
It's  bugging  a  lot  of  people  that  Federal  red- 
tape  Is  threatening  to  g\mi  up  something 
these  youths  feel  Is  "pretty  straight"  and 
may  prompt  them  to  return  to  the  street. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Rbcoro,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce.  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 


Unwanted  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  <X)LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  two  more  examples  of  un- 
wanted assistance  from  the  National 
Government: 

[From  Berwyn  (HI.)  Life.  Jan.  14,  1966] 
Government  Says  518  Soitth  Berwyn  Pupils 
Need  Help — Plan  Summer  Centers  Offer- 
ing Educational,  Ccltttral  Betterment 
It  may  be  news  to  a  lot  of  people  but  there 
are  518  economically  deprived  children  liv- 
ing In  south  Berwyn.     And  to  alleviate  this 
dismal   situation    the   Federal    Government 
through  the  State  superintendent's  office  Is 
giving    the    district    $94,962.91    to    provide 
greater    educational  opportunities  for  these 
economically  deprived  youngsters. 

The  total  of  518  economically  deprived 
children  constitutes  more  than  one-flfth  of 
the  total  south  Berwyn  public  school  district 
population  of  2,571. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  south  Berwyn 
grade  school  district  board  of  education 
Wednesday  night,  Robert  Gentry,  superin- 
tendent, said  he  had  only  early  that  day 
"received  official  confirmation  of  a  total  grant 
under  title  1  of  Public  Law  89-10  In  the 
amount  of  $94,962.91." 

Gentry  said  the  amount  was  determined 
by  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  Instruction  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  from  families  In  economic 
need. 

Said  Gentry:  "I  heard  we  were  to  get  some 
money  last  week  and  I  called  the  crfBce  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
to  find  out  how  much  we'd  get.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  to  figure  on  $2,000  or  $25,000 
and  was  amazed  to  learn  that  we  were  In 
for  a  windfall  of  almost  $95,000. 

"I've  been  staying  up  to  2  a.m.  trying  to 
figure  how  to  spend  It,"  the  superintendent 
laughed. 

Gentry  said  he  called  about  six  people  In 
the  Cook  County  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare to  find  out  where  all  these  famUies  were 
In  south  Berwyn  who  were  either  on  relief  or 
on  aid  to  dependent  children  programs  and 
was  unable  to  turn  up  more  than  a  few  dozen 
children  within  the  entire  district  Including 
those  In  parochial  and  private  schools. 

"Prom  the  best  information  I  can  gather." 
he  said,  "the  figure  U  arrived  at  on  the  basis 
of  the  1960  census  which  contained  the  num- 
ber of  families  here  who  have  a  yearly  Income 
of  less  than  $2,000. 

"Apparently  the  Government  took  this 
number  and  total  number  of  children  in  ths 
district  to  arrive  at  the  figure." 

At  this  point  In  the  meeting  numerous 
board  members  chortled  about  the  retired 
old  couples  who  own  their  own  homes,  have 
"40  pounds  of  money"  stashed  in  the  savings 
and  loan  and  then  report  an  Income  of  leas 
than  $2,000  a  year. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  amount  was  ar- 
rived at,  the  superintendent  told  the  board 
he  has  devised  a  program  to  spend  it. 


Appendix 

It  will  be  used,  said  Gentry,  In  the  provi- 
sion this  summer  of  a  6-week  program  offered 
in  three  centers  within  the  district.  Each 
center  is  to  be  staffed  by  a  social  worker,  a 
psychologist,  and  It  may  weU  call  into  use 
almost  half  the  regular  teaching  staff  to  pro- 
vide remedial  programs  in  social  studies, 
arithmetic,  composition,  and  reading. 

"We'll  locate  the  centers  in  places  conven- 
ient to  where  these  518  economically  deprived 
children  live  •  •  •  what  we  have  to  do  now 
is  find  them." 

"But  what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Board 
Member  Warren  Jahnke,  "is  how  can  we  be 
sure  well  get  all  518  chUdren  to  attend  the 
summer  program.  We'll  have  to  hire  these 
people  before  the  start  of  the  program  and 
pay  them  and  If  the  children  don't  show 
up  •   •  •  do  we  pay  them  anyway?" 

"Why  certainly,"  said  WUUam  G.  Jaros, 
"that's  not  our  fault." 

The  board  members  all  agreed  that  the 
summer  program  must  be  voluntary. 

The  summer  program  would,  of  course,  be 
open  to  all  children  residing  within  the  dis- 
trict regardless  of  whether  they  normally  at- 
tend a  public  school,  parochial  school,  or 
private  institution. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal,  Mar.  11,  1966] 

Unwanted  Assistance 
Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  local  suburban  school 
board  in  Cook  County  that  recently  received 
a  letter  from  the  Cook  Coimty  commission- 
er's office  advising  us  that  we  had  been 
awarded  something  over  $5,000  imder  the 
poverty  program  to  help  in  some  manner  or 
other  "28  underprlvUeg^ed  children  In  your 
village." 

Neither  the  superintendent  nor  any  of  the 
board  members  know  who  these  children  are 
or  might  be,  nor  were  we  so  advised,  nor  were 
we  told  how  the  sum  was  arrived  at.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  we  will  turn  down  the  "assist- 
ance." 

If  we  had  the  money,  we  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  It,  for  we  feel  our  curricu- 
lum Is  geared  for  all  of  our  children. 

e.  a.  hobler. 

Chicago. 


Resolution  in  Memory  of  Kenneth  G. 
Whitaker 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN  COOPER 

OF   KENTtrCKY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobd  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  members  and  officers  ot 
the  Kentucky  Motor  Transport  Associ- 
ation, Inc.  In  memory  of  Kenneth  (3. 
Whitaker. 

Kenneth  Whitaker,  who  was  a  resldoit 
of  Somerset,  Ky..  which  is  my  hcane,  died 
on  January  14,  1966.  As  the  resolutlwi 
states,  he  was  a  pioneer  In  the  Kentu^y 
trucking  Industry  and  had  built  his  own 


company  from  a  one -truck  business  to 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  in 
the  State  of  Kentucky. 

During  his  life,  although  he  was  an 
outstanding  businessman  and  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  his  own  enterprises,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  all  civic  affairs. 
He  served  as  president  of  the  Somerset 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  as  a  director 
of  the  Somerset  Industrial  Board.  He 
did  not  consider  them  as  official  positions 
only,  but  as  positions  affording  owx>rtu- 
nities  to  advance  the  economic,  social 
and  industrial  interests  of  his  city  and 
county.  He  was  Interested  In  every 
movement  to  uplift  the  educational, 
charitable,  and  cultural  interests  of  his 
community,  and  gave  freely  of  his  time 
and  means  in  support  of  them. 

He  was  a  very  modest  man.  and  al- 
though he  had  received  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's highest  military  awards  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Air  Force  in  World  War  U, 
he  never  talked  of  his  own  achievements 
and  success. 

The  Kentucky  Motor  Trsuisport  Asso- 
ciation has  not  only  honored  Kenneth 
Whitaker  by  this  resolution  of  its  mem- 
bers. It  has  also  attested  to  the  high 
qualities  of  its  own  membership.  Ken- 
neth Whitaker  has  left  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  friends  the  fine  memorial 
of  his  life  and  achievements 

There  being  no  (Ajectlon,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
resolution  in  memory  of  kznnxth  o. 

Whttakeb 
Whereas  the  Kentucky  Motc^  Transport 
AssoclaUon,  Inc.,  by  and  through  Its  board 
of  directors,  recognizes  and  mourns  the  loss 
of  one  ol  its  outstanding  members  and  offi- 
cers, the  late  Kenneth  G.  Whitaker  of  Somer- 
set. Ky.,  who  diligently  and  faithfully  served 
this  association  for  many  yecirs,  and  whose 
untimely  death  on  January  14,  1966,  came 
as  a  great  loss  to  his  many  friends  and 
associates;  and. 

Whereas  Kenneth  O.  Whitaker  was  a  pio- 
neer In  the  Kentucky  trucking  industry,  as 
well  as  a  guiding  force  in  the  progress  of 
this  association,  having  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board,  fw-esldent,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  the  American  Trucking  Association 
vice  president;  and. 

Whereas  Kenneth  G.  Whitaker,  In  addition 
to  his  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the 
trucking  Industry,  was  a  leader  in  his  com- 
munity, having  served  as  president  of  the 
Somerset,  Ky.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
a  director  of  the  Somerset  Industrial  Board: 
and. 

Whereas  Kenneth  G.  Whitaker  falthfuUy 
and  honorably  served  his  oount.-y  in  World 
War  n.  having  received  one  of  the  NaUon's 
highest  military  awards,  the  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross:  Now,  therefc»e,  be  it 

Reaolvetl,  bf  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
KerUucky  Motor  Transport  Association..  Inc., 
That  this  resolution  In  memory  of  Kenneth 
G.  Whitaker  and  his  faithful  service  to  this 
association  be  spread  upon  the  minute  book 
ot  this  association,  and  that  the  president 
Is  harsby  directed  to  present  this  resolutioa 
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on  behalf  of  the  a«soclatloii  to  bis  bereaved 
widow  and  cbUdren. 

Given  under  our  hand  thU  the  Mtb  day  of 
January,  1960,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

O.  Edcas  STHAxmoi,  President. 
Attest: 

C.  C.  Damoc,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Shamrock,  Tex.,  Marks  SL  Patrick's  Day 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

OF   T*^*" 

JN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BEPRESBNTATTVES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  yeax  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  the  city 
of  Shamrock,  Tex.,  In  the  eastern  Texas 
Panhandle,  marks  the  celebrated  holi- 
day with  a  parade  and  other  events  at- 
tracting thousands  of  visitors.  The 
Shamrock  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day  Is  not  quite  as  large  as  that  held  In 
such  cities  as  New  York,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tainly as  spirited.  There  is  no  finer  hos- 
pitality to  be  found  anywhere. 

I  took  note  of  the  Shamrock  celebra- 
tion In  my  newsletter  going  to  constitu- 
ents this  week,  and  I  wanted  to  share  It 
with  you  and  our  colleagues  and  other 
Americans  for  whom  there  Is  something 
yery  special  about  St.  Patrick's  Day : 

Alt   V^rwmMin   lElM  IN   TRK   TTNTrED   STATBB 

Just  below  the  last  eacarpment>-«f  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  great  Panhandle 
Plains  coiuitry  of  Texas,  lies  an  Emerald  Isle. 
Its  name  Is  Shamrock  (Texas,  that  Is).  Every 
year  on  liarcb  17  there  Is  a  tremendous 
gathering  of  the  clan  (spelled,  of  course,  with 
a  "c") — the  OTollee.  the  O'Shaughnessjrs, 
the  cyworleys.  the  CyBlonstelns.  the  ©"Pav- 
lovakys,  the  O'Oarmans,  the  O'Pakans,  the 
O'lCaclnas.  the  O'Tcn^ersoos.  the  OT/ewtses. 
the  OXummuses,  the  O'Adklns,  the 
OJonesea.  the  CZelgters,  the  O'Weldons.  the 
OTjeBIancs,  the  OTtogerses,  the  O'Ryans.  and 
the  O^ellys,  Just  to  name  a  ttrw  of  the  most 
Irtsh-aoundlng  names.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  you  are  Jew  or  Gentile,  Mo- 
hammedan or  Christian,  green,  pink,  black, 
or  white,  on  March  17  In  Shamrock.  Tex^ 
you're  Irish,  and  you'd  better  believe  It. 

Anything  might  happen  and  usually  does, 
but  whatever  It  is,  the  color  of  It  will  be 
green,  whether  It  be  a  horse  and  rider  In  the 
parade  or  the  stew  at  the  local  cafe.  On 
this  day.  the  crowds  that  gather  at  Sham- 
rock will  do  most  anything  within  the  law 
short  of  blowing  up  Lord  Nelson's  monu- 
ment, and  they  might  even  do  this  If  they 
bad  one.  The  wit  and  charm  which  per- 
meate the  air  would  equal  what  one  would 
hear  In  any  celebration  In  the  old  country, 
axul  there  are  plenty  of  snappy  comebacks— 
Uka  the  one  where  the  waitress  was  asked 
by  a  eustomer  If  the  glass  of  milk  was  fresh. 
She  replied,  "If  It  was  any  fresher,  It'd  be 


And  there  are  plenty  ot  Irish  jokes.  like 
the  one  about  the  Irtehman  who  walked  into 
the  bar  one  morning  with  a  bulge  In  his 
pocket.  Tb«  bartendv  said,  "MacGUllcuddy, 
what  Is  tt  you  bsMr*  In  your  pocket?"  Mac- 
Olllicuddy  repHed.  "A  stick  ot  dynamite." 
"And  what,"  said  the  bartender,  "eire  you  go- 
ing to  do  with  It?"  Tto  which  MacOllllcuddy 
replied.  "Every  day  wtMB  O'Hoallhan  aaea  me 
be  belts  me  la  the  aid*  and  breaks  m«  pipe. 
Today,  I'm  tiling  you.  he's  gain'  to  blow  hto 
hand  oa." 


Or  the  one  about  the  widow  whose  hus- 
band had  fallen  Into  the  river  and  drowned. 
The  Insurance  company  gave  her  a  fortune 
of  10.000  poiinds.  A  friend,  consoling  the 
widow,  said.  "Poor  Paddy,  he  was  a  fine  man, 
even  though  he  never  did  learn  how  to  read 
nor  to  write."  The  widow  Interrupted  her 
weeping  to  reply,  "Nor  how  to  swim,  thanks 
be  to  God." 

And  then  there's  the  one  about  the  Irish 
nobleman  who  was  suspected  of  being  In 
the  QtA.  The  British  regiment  Invaded  his 
castle  and  literally  ransacked  It  looking  for 
him  or  some  evidence.  As  the  soldiers  were 
leaving  emptyhanded.  the  Irish  butler  said 
to  them,  "Whom  shall  I  say  called?" 

And  then  there's  the  one  about  the  will 
contest.  The  contestants  claimed  that  the 
deceased's  signature  had  been  forged.  The 
opposing  counsel  said  that  the  testament  was 
signed  while  the  deceased  was  on  his  death 
laed  and  "while  he  sUll  had  life  In  him."  To 
which  the  contestants'  coiuisel  replied,  "Yes. 
he  had  a  fly  In  his  mouth." 

And.  of  course,  the  one  about  the  errant 
Irishman  whose  life  had  not  been  entirely 
sinless,  who  was  about  to  depart  this  life 
and  was  being  given  the  last  rites  by  the 
Father,  who  said,  "And,  Pat,  do  you  renounce 
the  Devil  and  all  his  works?"  To  which  Pat 
replied,  "Father,  the  shape  I'm  In.  I'm  In  no 
position  to  offend  anyone." 

It  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Irish 
can  do  more  with  words  than  a  crooked 
confidence  man  with  three  walnut  shells 
and  a  dried  pea.  It  Is  said  that  the  average 
European  has  a  vocabulary  of  approximately 
600  words,  while  the  Irish  employ  at  least 
5.000  in  their  everyday  conversation.  It 
Isn't  always  the  words  but  the  way  they  put 
them  together  and  the  meaning  that  cornea 
out.  An  example  of  this  Is  my  favorite 
Irish  toast.  "May  you  be  In  heaven  one  hour 
before  the  DevU  knows  you're  dead." 

So,  if  you  want  a  real  taste  of  Ireland,  you 
can  get  It  without  resorting  to  the  method 
suggested  by  the  Irish  tourist  attendant 
when  the  Englishman  asked  her  the  cheapest 
way  to  get  to  Ireland.  Her  reply:  "Swim." 
You  can  get  to  Ireland  by  walking,  riding, 
or  flying.  Lf  you  will  go  to  Shamrock,  Tex.,  on 
March  17  of  any  year. 


Tribatc  to  J.  Searcy  BraceweD,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  J.  Searcy  Bracewell,  Sr.,  of 
Houston,  Tex.,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Congress,  caused  a  tremendous  loss  to  my 
hom.e  State  of  Texas  and  bis  hometown 
of  Houston.  Tex. 

Mr.  Bracewell  was  a  man  of  many  fields 
and  talents — law,  business,  government, 
church,  and  dvlc  affairs — and  In  his  50 
years  as  a  resident  of  Houston  had  con- 
tributed much  to  the  future  and  progress 
of  Texas.  As  a  tribute  to  this  outstand- 
ing Houstonlan  and  Texan.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  an  editorial  In  the 
Friday,  December  3,  1965,  Houston 
Chronicle  entitled  "J.  8.  Bracewell,  a 
Great  Houstonlan"  be  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record,  along  with  the 
memorial  article  on  page  136  of  the  Texas 
Bar  Journal  of  February  1966. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Houston   (Tex.)    Chronicle,  Dec. 
3,  19S5I 

J.  S.  BBACrWELL,  A  GREAT  HOUSTONIAN 

J.  Searcy  Bracewell.  Sr.,  came  to  Houston 
more  than  60  years  ago  with  a  brand  new 
law  degree  tucked  under  his  arm.  He  rented 
a  back  room  In  a  Harrlsburg  drugstore  for 
$15  a  month,  then  embarked  on  what  proved 
to  be  one  of  Houston's  most  successful  and 
productive  careers. 

Mr.  Bracewell.  who  died  last  week  at  the 
age  ot  73.  was  an  attorney,  but  he  left  his 
mark  on  this  city  In  many  fields.  Law,  busi- 
ness, government,  church  affairs,  finance, 
public  service — all  these  were  Mr.  Bracewell's 
specialties. 

His  achievements  were  far  too  numerous 
to  list  In  their  entirety.  Indeed,  they  were 
enough  for  a  dozen  men.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  varied  nature  of  his  leadership. 
During  his  career  he  was  president  of  the 
Houston  Bar  Association,  chairman  of  the 
Houston  Port  Commission,  president  of  the 
old  Houston  Taxpayers  Association,  organiiser 
of  the  Citizens  Charter  Conunlttee  which 
brought  city-manager  government  to  the 
city,  chairman  of  the  national  resources  di- 
vision of  the  attorney  general's  office. 

In  his  earlier  years  he  was  principal  of  the 
old  Franklin  School  and  later  served  as 
school  board  president  In  Harrlsburg. 

He  fought  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the 
1920'8.  He  was  a  defender  of  unpopular 
causes  at  times.  He  was  one  of  Texas'  lead- 
ing appellant  attorneys.  The  law  firm  he 
help>ed  found  Is  one  of  the  city's  most  im- 
portant today. 

The  construction  financing  plan  he  de- 
vised for  Broadway  Baptist  Church  was  later 
used  by  more  than  4.000  other  churches 
across  the  Nation  and  accounted  for  the  Is- 
sxiance  of  some  (88  million  in  bonds. 

He  was  Indeed  one  of  Texas'  great  men — a 
leader  of  vision,  a  dedicated  and  unselfish 
worker,  one  of  the  builders  of  our  city. 
Houston  will  long  remember  htm. 

{From  the  Texas  Bar  Journal,  February  1966] 
J.  8.  Brackweu. 

J.  Searcy  Bracewell.  Sr.,  73,  a  Houston  at- 
torney 60  years,  died  November  30,  1965. 
Bom  June  9,  1892.  In  Bedlas.  Tex.,  he  had 
recently  retired  to  Roans  Prairie. 

Mr.  Bracewell  attended  Sam  Houston  State 
Teachers"  College  In  HuntsvlUe.  and  received 
his  LL.  B.  degree  from  Cumberland  Law 
School  In  Tennessee.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1915,  and  had  practiced  In  Houston 
since  that  time.  He  was  senior  partner  and 
founder  of  the  firm  of  Bracewell,  Reynolds 
&  Patterson. 

He  taught  school  In  Roans  Prairie  for  a 
year.  1913-14.  and  In  Harrlsburg  during 
1914-18.  He  was  city  attorney  of  Harrlsburg 
from  1920  to  1928.  and  was  president  of  the 
Harrlsburg  Independent  School  District 
board. 

Mr.  Bracewell  served  as  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Harris  County  from  1918  to  1920. 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Charter  Commission 
of  the  City  of  Hoxiston  In  1941  and  chair- 
man of  the  Houston  Port  Commission  In  1955. 
He  was  an  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Texas  from  1963  to  1965. 

A  past  president  of  the  Houston  Bar  Asso- 
daUon,  he  bad  written  the  book,  "Building 
Churches  Through  Income  Financing,"  and  a 
manuscript  not  yet  published  containing  lec- 
tures delivered  at  California  Baptist  College 
on  the  BUI  of  Rights  to  the  U.S.  ConstltuUon 
with  a  foreword  by  Attorney  General  Wag- 
goner Carr. 

Mr.  Bracewell  founded  the  Broadway  plan 
In  1936.  which  was  used  by  more  than  4.000 
churches  over  the  country  to  finance  church 
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building.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Broadway 
Baptist  Church  In  Houstom 

Surviving  him  are  his  wife,  Lola  Blount 
Bracewell,  Roans  Prairie;  two  sons,  Searcy 
Bracewell  and  Fentress  Bracewell,  both 
attorneys  In  Houston;  four  brothers.  District 
Judge  Reginald  S.  Bracewell,  John  Bracewell. 
Emmett  Bracewell,  all  of  HimtsvlUe;  and 
Ernest  Bracewell,  AusUn;  two  sisters,  Mi». 
L.  L.  Grawl.  Houston;  and  Mrs.  Curtis  White, 
Heame:  and  four  grandchildren. 


Reclaiming  the  American  Dream 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dream  of  harnessing  the  resources  of  our 
Nation's  nongovernmental  sectors  In  or- 
der to  fulfill  pressing  needs  has  faded 
appreciably  in  recent  yetirs.  Instead,  the 
Federal  Government  has  come  more  and 
more  into  prominence  In  these  areas. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Comuelle  still  sees 
great  hope  for  the  nongovernmental  sec- 
tors to  fulfill  the  challenge  without  total 
Involvement  by  Government.  His  re- 
cently published  book,  "Reclaiming  the 
American  Dream."  gives  his  blueprint 
for  bringing  the  private  sectors  Into  more 
active  competition  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  review  of  Mr.  Comuelle's  book,  pub- 
lished In  the  January  1966,  issue  of 
Washington  World  magazine,  follows: 
"Reclaiming  the  Amebican  Dream" — Book 
BT  Richard  C.  Cokntjelle 
The  continuing  quest  for  a  revived  role 
for  nongovernmental  authca-lty  provide*  a 
target  for  a  rash  of  publications  dealing  with 
new  manifestations  of  American  destiny. 
Soine  are  forum  contributions  from  voluntary 
and  special  Interest  agencies  suggesting  new 
walks  for  peripatetic  Americans.  Others  are 
the  offerings  of  solo  pUots  who  feel  the  stir- 
rings of  a  vanished  frontier. 

In  the  latter  category  the  appearance  of 
Richard  C.  Cornuelle's  "Reclaiming  the 
American  Dream"  has  caused  a  rustUng  of 
excitement  among  the  searchers  for  a  new 
tomorrow   for  our  wearying  land. 

Writing  from  the  firsthand  experience  of 
one  who  has  participated  In  the  dream  he 
Idealizes,  CornueUe  fills  hU  pa«es  vrtth  a  fiery 
predestination  whose  flames  are  heightened 
by  his  meticulous  willingness  to  feed  with 
specific  fuels. 

While  the  dream  Itself  is  not  successfully 
particularized,  the  filter  effect  Is  a  longing 
for  the  America  which  saw  its  problems, 
faced  them,  came  up  with  an  answer  and 
put  It  Into  effect.  In  essence,  the  American 
of  the  dream  was  a  modern  age  Caesar  with 
his  venl,  vldl  and  ultimate  vlcL 

In  meeting  this  challenge,  the  American 
faced  the  truth  of  himself  without  the  aid 
of  a  couch,  pUl.  or  a  plctiire  tube.  So  facing 
he  fulfilled  the  challenge  without  the  thrust 
of  a  big  brother  government. 

Comuelle's  thesis  U  simply  that  as  each 
American  has  surrendered  his  IdenUty  into 
the  cell-like  whole  which  Is  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  so  has  the  possibUlty  of  acUoa 
by  the  private  sector  to  buUd  a  new  and 
stm    greater  America   faded. 

Unlike  most  coDservatlve  Pollyanns«,  Oor- 
nuelle  does  no*  stop  with  •  heartful  ^A 
about  the  America  that  was  and  could  b* 


again.  Rather,  and  this  Is  the  strength  of 
his  offering,  he  suggests  that  In  many  ways 
the  Idle-beast  has  stirred.  The  American 
still  can  be  and  is  a  prodiKjer,  a  doer,  a 
dreamer  who  moves  beyond  the  ethereal  wisps 
of  his  imagination  and  does  so  with  impres- 
sive Impact. 

Accepting  as  the  new  impetus  for  such 
movement  the  very  years  that  produced  the 
malaise,  Comuelle  believes  the  postwar 
existentialism  Inducing  despair  among  some, 
has  stimulated  others  to  a  search  for  the 
reality  which  only  comes  In  doing. 

His  faith  In  such  doing  Is  a  trifle  naive. 
The  object  of  his  faith  U  the  third  force  In 
American  life  which  to  him  Is  the  independ- 
ent sector  of  our  life — the  sector  of  voluntary 
Americanism  between  the  poles  of  the  gov- 
ernmental and  the  conunerclal.  This  sector 
can  be  anything  from  the  United  Fund  to 
the  Literary  Guild  or  the  search  for  cancer 
cure.  Expressions  of  this  enthusiasm  among 
Americans  are  presented,  evaluated  and  laud- 
ed In  this  writing.  Its  forgivable  chauvin- 
ism Is  the  Insistence  that  the  sole  motivating 
force  In  the  Independent  sector  is  the  will 
to  do  good  among  and  for  others.  While 
we  might  "tut  tut"  Mr.  Comuelle,  we  might 
likewise  grant  him  that  such  a  mo- 
tive la  present,  acceptable  and  valid  but 
argue  that  he  weakens  his  own  case  by  not 
accepting  the  concomitant  proffering  of  en- 
lightened self  and  community  interest. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  boc*  Is  a  must 
for  the  American  who  wonders  about  the 
absurdity  of  a  "no  win"  in  Vietnam;  a  hori- 
zon on  the  moon  and  the  simple  facts  of 
living  with  a  $100-bUUon-plus  F^tderal 
Government.  It  offers  hc^)e;  It  offers  reason- 
able steps  toward  this  hope;  and  it  offers  the 
fervor  to  get  one  there. 

The  reader  Is  cautioned  to  temper  Mr. 
Cornuelle's  recipe  with  an  understanding  of 
the  role  and  value  of  big  government  In  a 
big  world.  One  might  also  wonder  whether 
or  not  there  U  an  extended  difference  be- 
tween the  solutions  and  society  of  big  busi- 
ness— big  labor — big  charity  to  many  on  a 
par  with  big  government. 

The  strength  of  the  volume  will  be  those 
souls  who  will  read  It  and  take  heart,  apply- 
ing Its  message  of  encouragement  to  some 
sector  where  octopus  govemxnent  or  big  b\is- 
Iness  will  not  stir  or  permit  action.  In  yean 
ahead,  Mr.  CornueUe  may  present  a  book 
of  letters  testifying  to  the  solutions  to  prxA>- 
lems  brought  about  by  private  Initiative 
through  the  stimulus  of  his  writing. 
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girls  have  indeed  helped  to  earn  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States 
since  UNICEF  was  established  has  given 
strong  endorsement  to  its  work.  The 
recognition  of  the  important  work  of 
this  organization  through  the  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  by  the  Congress 
would  be  well  deseired. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  early  and  favorable 
action  will  be  taken. 


The  War  on  Poverty:  Boon  or  Boon- 
doggle?— No.  4 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    ICCHJGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Detroit 
News  Is  featuring  an  excellent  series  of 
articles  In  which  Its  able  Washington  re- 
porter, Tom  Joyce,  discusses  the  war  on 
poverty.  This  Is  journalism  at  Its  best. 
In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Joyce  has  come  to 
grips  with  realities,  and  his  reports  are 
worthy  of  our  careful  study.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  fourth  article 
of  the  series  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Mar.  2,  1966] 

Boon    or    Boondoggle?    Job    Corps    Steers 

Girl  From  a  Watward  Fatk 


National  UNICEF  Day 

'    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  October  31  of 
each  year  as  "National  UNICEF  Day." 
A  number  of  our  colleagues  have  intro- 
duced similar  resolutions. 

The  purpose  of  this  proposed  joint 
resolution  is  to  recognize  the  high  honor 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  award  to 
UNICEF  and  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  our  own  country 
whose  magnificent  generosity  In  collect- 
ing coins  at  Btalloween  for  less  fortimate 
children  around  the  world  has.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  contributed  to  the  success  of 
UNICEF.    Our  own  American  boys  and 


(By  Tom  Joyce) 
Washington,    March    2. — Barbara,    a    17- 
year-old  girl  at  the  women's  Job  Corps  center 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  was  absent  without 
leave. 

She  was  giving  up  In  her  latest  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  past.  But  ofllclala  at  the  cen- 
ter, which  has  been  beset  by  trouble  almost 
from  the  opening  day,  were  not  ready  to  give 
up  on  Barbara. 

They  went  searching.  And  In  a  week  they 
found  her— working  as  a  strlpteaaer  In  a  local 
"art  theater"  under  the  uncomely  sobriquet 
of  "Sugar  Shaker." 
Shocking?  Beyond  doubt. 
But  consider  Barbara's  background.  She 
never  knew  her  father  and  has  not  seen  her 
mother  In  a  long  time.  She  was  "boarding- 
at  a  State  training  home  before  she  Joined 
the  Job  Corps.  .  She  left  school  In  the  eighth 
grade. 

Just  before  Barbara's  brief  sojourn  Into  the 
theatrical  world,  a  report  concerning  her 
read: 

"Defiance  makes  It  Impossible  to  help  her 
She  gives  the  Impression  that  her  past  Is  so 
dominant  any  new  way  of  Uf  e  is  Impoeslble." 
That  was  last  summer.  After  the  art 
theater  episode,  Barbara  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion and  given  one  more  chance.  At  a  dis- 
charge hearing  Just  before  that  she  said: 

"I  guess  I  reject  authority.  I  spent  some 
years  In  reform  school  and  In  a  school  for 
underprivileged  children.  All  my  relatives 
were  gone.  My  river  has  been  running  a 
coiirse — It  has  taken  me  a  long  way." 

Since  last  summer  Barbara  has  been  doing 
well,  especially  in  the  classroom,  where  she 
has  shown  a  real  talent  for  writing  and  Enu- 
Ush.  " 

"I  think  we're  going  to  make  it  with  Bar- 
bara," said  Vetty  Gardiner,  assistant  director 
of  the  center. 

"In  many  ways  she  represents  a  lot  of  the 
kids,  -niey  are  afraid  to  trust  people.  Those 
they  have   loved  have   disappointed   them. 


s^as 
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They  have  (*n«d  In  Kbool,  In  society,  aztd 
with  tbelr  famlUee. 

"Now  they  Uck  confidence  In  tbeznaelvea 
and  otben.*" 

Tbe  St.  PeteiBbmg  center,  a  neat  white 
•tucco  hotel  on  a  palm-studded  street  In  a 
residential  section  of  the  city,  haa  had  big 
problems  and  bad  publicity  ever  since  It 
epened  last  April  0. 

In  several  significant  ways,  the  trouble  was 
exaggerated. 

And  It  was  the  direct  result  of  a  terrible 
blunder  In  selecting  a  site  for  the  center. 

St.  Petersburg  Is  on  a  small  peninsula  on 
the  west   central   coast   of   Florida.     Unlike 
lllaml  and  other  plush  resorts.  It  la  a  modest 
area  attractive  to  retlrsd  couples, 
oixoi  ATTTrunza 

Tbe  99-room  hotel  that  houses  the  center 
la  the  middle  of  a  12-square- block  area  where 
there  are  perhafw  more  people  over  70  than 
In  any  comparable  neighborhood  In  the  Na- 
Uon. 

Moreover,  the  racial  attitude  of  the  neigh- 
borhood generally  resembles  that  of  the 
South.  And  the  center's  population  la  about 
50  percent  Negro. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  a 
erlals  between  the  community  and  ths  cen- 
ter boiled  over  last  summer. 

At  night  In  the  neighborhood,  long  ac- 
customed to  quiet,  tires  screeched  as  young 
men  In  hotrods  came  to  pick  up  their  dates 
at  the  center. 

Ths  young  men,  many  membera  of  the 
Is*th«r  jacket  fraternity,  lingered  outside 
wndsr  the  palms  wtth  tbe  girls,  few  of  whom 
•ppsared  to  have  j\iat  stepped  out  of  a 
debutante  ball. 

The  neighborhood  reacted  angrily.  There 
were  charges,  some  well  founded,  of  loose 
niorals. 


Six  gtris  were  expelled  for  drunkenness. 

There  were  a  number  of  undesirable  men 
callers  attracted  to  the  new  center. 

To  add  to  ths  trouble,  two  tough-talking 
tatooed  girls  from  Texas  arrived  at  the  cen- 
ter. They  were  not  prepared  for  Integrated 
Hvlng  and  they  demonstrated  their  preju- 
dices with  force  and  words  before  they  were 
expelled. 

Sine*  last  summer,  bowevcr.  the  picture 
has  changed  sharply. 

Toung  men  ealllng  for  dates  must  sign  at 
the  desk.  And  there  are  a  growing  number 
o<  ondealrable  types  who  are  on  tbe  ostctal 
"blacklist.'*  The  glrU.  le  to  ai.  are  permitted 
to  go  out  until  10  p.m.  on  week  nights  and 
xUdnlght  on  weekends.  And  vhere  la  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  meeting  men  on  the 
blacklist  away  from  the  center. 

But  the  list  la  keeping  such  types  away 
from  the  neighborhood.  And  community  re- 
lations steadily  are  improving. 

Across  the  street  la  a  tidy  guest  home.  Its 
rooms  filled  mostly  with  retired  people.  Tha 
owner.  Taylor  Hoag,  agreea  that  "things  are 
a  lot  better." 

arruATioM  ocvbovxs 

"In  the  beginning  It  was  very,  very  noisy." 
ka  said.  It  hurt  my  buatnssa  something 
awful.  People  with  reservations  would  dls- 
oovar  upon  arrival  that  my  place  was  across 
tha  street  from  tbe  center  they  had  read 
•bout  In  ths  papers.  And  they  wouldn't 
•lay. 

"But  now  It  la  much,  much  better.  The 
boys  arent  hanging  around  outside  and 
those  who  do  come  for  dates  are  orderly- 
He  still  thinks  It  was  a  mistake  to  locate 
the  center  In  such  a  neighborbood.  OK>  of- 
ficials in  Washington  agree.  And  Miss  Oardl- 
n«r  feels  that  moat  a<  the  serloua  trouble 
could  have  bean  avoldad  tn  a  different  loca- 
tion. 


In  Waahlngfon,  "^^«»'-  at  ths  Offlca  ot 
■coswmlc  Opportunity,  which  opsratea  tha 


antlpoverty  program,  refuse  to  shoulder  the 
reaponslbillty  for  site  selection. 

They  say  the  whole  thing  was  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  outside  contractor,  the  Pinellas 
County  Depcu-tment  of  Public  Instruction. 

And,  In  some  quarters  tbe  center  Is  being 
pointed  out  as  another  example  of  where 
academic  Institutions  and  school  systems 
have  not  measured  up  to  performance  of 
business  organizations  in  operating  Job 
Corps  centers. 

Paul  Bauder.  superintendent  of  the  school 
department,  feels  this  it  too  harsh  a  criticism. 
So  do  others. 

But  Bauder  did  say  that  "there  are  Indica- 
tions we  probably  are  not  geared  to  this 
kind  of  work." 

wo    CXP^LIEIfCt 

"We  have  no  experience  In  providing  hous- 
ing and  other  services  in  a  24-bour  operation. 
I  don't  think  we  realized  what  we  were 
getting  into. 

"We  have  talked  about  management  being 
able  to  do  a  better  Job.  For  one  thing,  any 
board  of  education  Is  more  responsible  to  the 
community  than  is  business. 

"Boards  are  elected  and  subject  to  public 
pressure." 

And  there  has  been  a  lot  of  pressure  from 
real  estate  people  in  St.  Petersburg  not  to 
renew  the  $3  4  million,  18-month  contract 
when  it  expires.  The  feeling  now  is  the  con- 
tract will  not  be  renewed. 

A  major  factor  tn  awarding  the  contract  to 
Pinellas  County  was  that  its  school  system 
enjoys  a  national  reputation  In  the  field  ot 
adult  education. 

tMXaX  COST  HIT 

Another  sore  pcrtnt  with  some  of  the  local 
people,  including  the  real  estate  men.  Is  the 
cost  of  leasing  the  hotel,  built  in  1906,  for  18 
months. 

At  913,000  a  month,  this  figures  out  to 
•116.000.  Some  estimates  put  the  market 
value  of  tbe  hotel  between  $160,000  and 
•300,000. 

It  has  been  described  by  some  as  plush. 
It  is  not.  But  it  Is  plessant  and  the  lobby, 
filled  with  sofas  and  overstuffed  chairs  sur- 
rounded by  wood  panels  and  decorations  ap- 
propriate to  the  age  of  the  building,  tisually 
is  crowded  with  many  of  the  366  girls  who 
occupy  the  99  room  sof  the  3  upper  floors. 

It  Is  not  the  sanxe  group  one  would  find 
In  the  lounge  of  a  college  dormitory.  But 
the  setting  Is  much  the  same. 

Some  of  the  conversation  is  rough  and 
unpolished. 

DCFKLLKD  TBMXX  TOtZS 

Theresa  has  been  expelled  from  three 
schools  and  Is  having  a  difficult  time  adjust- 
ing. Clementine,  who  quit  school  8  years 
ago  is  doing  better,  having  Increased  her 
reading  level  three  grades. 

Another  girl  was  a  big  city  gang  leader 
who  "just  got  tired  of  It."  Now  she  Is  a 
leader  in  student  government. 

All  of  the  girls  divide  their  time  between 
claasroom  and  vocational  training  including 
practical  nursing.  X-ray  techrUciana,  secre- 
tarial, sales,  cosmetology  and  business. 

Most  of  them  are  high  school  dropouts. 
B4any  have  juvenile  records.  And.  Just  as  in 
the  centers  for  men,  the  Idea  Is  to  upgrade 
their  educational  levels  and  provide  Job 
training  so  they  can  share  in  the  fruits  of  a 
bootnlng  America. 

0)n.r  10  CKADTTATa 

Only  10  girls  have  graduated  and  most  of 
thsse  returned  to  school.  One  is  enrolled  at 
Louisiana  State  University  and  la  majoring 
in  elementary  education,  using  the  typing 
skill  abe  learned  at  th«  canter  to  help  pay 
college  costs. 

And  30  of  the  girls  are  going  to  night  school 
in  St.  Petersburg  to  finish  high  school  work 
and  maybe  try  for  college. 

But  the  dropout  rate  haa  b«en  unec- 
pectedly  high.     Bo  far   136  have  len.     Tbe 


reasons  are  many.  Six  were  pregnant,  at 
least  three  were  when  they  arrived  for 
training. 

A  large  nximber  told  Miss  Gardner  they 
were  leaving  because  of  the  bad  publicity, 
that  they  felt  they  were  unfairly  regarded 
by  tbe  community  as  a  "bunch  of  bcul  girls 
with  loose  morals." 

Two  girls  were  arrested  for  shoplifting  In  a 
downtown  store  and  withdrew  rather  than 
face  expulsion. 

The  others? 

"Lack  of  motivation,  Inseciurity,  and  racial 
prejudice."  says  Miss  Gardiner,  an  attractive, 
businesslike  administrator  won  the  con- 
fidence of  moBt  of  the  girls  who  are  sticking 
it  out. 

She  Is  afraid  that  the  Women's  Job  Corps 
has  been  "oversold"  to  the  public. 

"There  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  failures." 
she  says,  "and  people  aren't  going  to  be  ready 
to  accept  them ." 

She  thinks  the  experiment  will  be  success- 
ful if  it  works  for  SO  percent  of  the  girls. 

Sitting  in  the  lobby  was  a  19-year-old 
Paterson,  NJ.,  girl  named  Geraldlne.  "I 
just  hop>e  I  can  do  it,"  sha  says.  "I  get  scared 
thinking  about  it." 

Geraldlne  is  studying  to  be  a  medical 
technician.  She  does  not  date  like  moet  of 
the  other  girls — because  she  has  a  22-year- 
old  husband — who  Is  in  jail. 

"We  want  to  start  everything  all  over  when 
he  gets  out,"  she  says  in  a  soft  voice  that 
trembles  a  little  with  doubt.  "He  write  all 
the  time  and  tells  me  I  must  stay." 

There  are  nine  women's  centers  from 
Maine  to  California.  Moet  of  them  are 
small  unlta  like  tbe  one  in  St.  Petersburg. 
And  most  ot  them  are  having  similar 
problems. 

Bom  BAD  appij:s 

In  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  the  center  Is  located 
in  the  middle  of  a  poor  neighborhood,  near  a 
diner  and  a  loan  office. 

And,  as  at  St.  Petersbiu*g.  there  have  been 
charges  of  drunkenness,  prostitution,  lar- 
ceny and  narcotics  involvement.  But  when 
the  charges  have  been  tracked  down,  it  turns 
out  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  girls 
are  giving  the  others  a  bad  reputation. 

These  girls  are  not  junior  league  candi- 
dates. Lota  of  them  have  knocked  around 
and  been  knocl^d  aroimd.  Now,  like  their 
counterparts  in  the  centers  for  men.  they  see 
the  Job  Corps  as  their  last  chance. 

wo  BLUX  BLAZZaS 

Morale  Is  more  of  a  problem  at  the  wom- 
en's centers.  Outside  the  centers  for  men, 
a  lot  of  corpsmen  wear  blue  blazers  with  the 
Job  Corps  emblem  on  the  breast  pocket. 
The  girls  are  more  likely  to  try  to  hide  their 
Identity  when  away  from  the  centers,  main- 
ly because  of  the  reputations  for  "loose  con- 
ducts." 

They  are  getting  some  help  now,  how- 
ever. In  St.  Petersburg  a  group  called 
PMends  of  the  Job  Corps  has  been  formed 
by  residents.  Some  well-to-do  citizens  like 
Sophia  Dally  take  an  active  part  in  the  cen- 
ter's activities  In  an  effort  to  aid  the  girls 
win  self-confidence. 

LEASN   RESPONSIBnJTT 

It  Is  helping. 

The  girls,  many  of  whom  have  never  had 
any  feeling  of  reeponstbility  to  others,  are 
reacting.  In  volunteer  programs,  some  are 
reading  to  the  blind.  Others  are  helping 
to  care  for  aged  as  part  of  vocational  train- 
ing as  nurses  aids. 

"But."  say*  Miss  GardinCT,  "too  many  peo- 
ple are  expecting  miracles.  There  will  be 
some,  of  course.  But  there  are  going  to  be  a 
lot  of  disappointments,  too." 

When  you  look  at  these  young  women 
from  the  slums  and  tenements  of  America — 
many  of  whom  have  never  really  been  ex- 
posed to  anything  resembling  a  respectable 
standard  of  morality — it  seems  that  mira- 
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dea  are  really  needed  if  they  are  to  ful- 
fill roles  as  wives,  mothers,  and  wage  earn- 
ers In  a  society  that  now  is  strange  to 
them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TKNNESSZC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  21,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  his  hard-hitting  Preedom 
House  dinner  address.  President  John- 
son "restated  the  case  for  Vietnam  and 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  He  was  eloquent  in  restating 
this  country's  longer  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  free  debate,  saying  'that 
the  strength  of  America  will  never  be 
sapped  by  discussion.' " 

I  have  quoted  from  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  Nashville  Tennessean.  which  be- 
lieves that  events  and  discussions  of  the 
past  couple  of  weeks  and  the  President's 
New  York  speech  "loave  helped  clear  the 
air." 

Because  others  will  find  the  editorial 
illuminating.  I  have  the  permission  of  my 
colleagues  to  have  it  inserted  In  the 
Record : 

PsEsttENT  Has  Answered  Some  op  Vietnam 
Questions 

Whatever  else  may  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Senate  Foreign  RelaUons 
Committee  hearings  and  by  Senator  Robest 
Kenns>t's  recent  statement  on  Vietnam,  they 
moet  certainly  have  brought  President  John- 
son forward  with  some  answers. 

In  a  hard-hitting  Preedom  House  dinner 
address  the  President  asfierted  that  the 
United  States  la  not  caught  In  a  blind  escala- 
tion of  force  that  Is  pulling  it  Into  a  wider 
war;  that  it  U  using  only  neceesary  force 
and  he  aasured  his  critics  that  never  by  any 
act  of  ours  would  there  be  a  wUdenlng  of  tha 


war. 

The  President  denied  that  It  is  a  war  of 
unlimited  objectlvea,  saying  that  the  U.Sw 
goal  U  to  prevent  the  succese  of  aggression, 
and  that  this  Nation  seeks  no  bases  or 
domination. 

In  what  could  be  construed  as  an  answer 
to  Senator  Kennidt's  prc^x>sal  that  the  Viet- 
cong  be  admitted  to  a  "share  of  power  and 
r^ponsibUlty"  in  any  postwar  government. 
Preaident  Johnson  said: 
"Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule  in 
Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  U  what  it  has 
been  here  for  200  years:  The  people  must 
have  this  right— the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple— and  no  one  else. 

"We  stand."  the  President  said,  "for  self- 
determination— for  free  elections— and  we 
will  honor  their  result."  At  the  same  time 
the  President  did  not  say  whether— and  if 
so.  how— the  South  Vietnamese  who  support 
the  Vletcong  would  participate  in  self- 
determination. 

The  SenaU  hearings  nibbled  at  the  edges 
Of  the  question  whether  this  country  is 
fighUng  to  secure  and  maintain  a  non-Red 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  or  whether 
the  end  objecUve  is  to  give  the  Vietnamese 
people  the  right  to  deolde  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  ths  administration  la 
wuiing  to  accept  the  decision  of  the  South 
Vletnamaea.  "Washington  will  not  impoM 
upon  tha  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  govern- 
ment not  of  their  own  choice.    Hanoi  shaU 


not  Impose  on  the  South  Vietnamese  a  gov- 
ernment not  of  their  choice." 

The  President  did  not  get  into  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  representatives  of  the  Vlet- 
cong might  be  included  in  any  conference 
or  preconference  respecUng  negotlaUona  on 
peace  in  Vietnam,  if  such  negotiations  were 
possible. 

One  more  question  which  President  John- 
son did  not  answer  was  how  long  the  war 
might  last,  or  the  question  of  what  limit  can 
be  put  on  the  military  commitment  there. 
The  answer  to  the  first  part  lies  with  Hanoi. 
The  President  said  only  that  "If  the  aggres- 
sor persists  •  •  •  the  struggle  may  be  long." 

The  answer  to  the  second  part  is  probably 
not  something  that  can  or  should  be  an- 
swered publicly  and  officially.  To  do  so 
would  not  only  telegraph  U.S.  intentions  to 
the  enemy,  it  could  very  well  result  in  Hanoi 
miscalculating  the  future. 

President  Johnson  restated  the  case  for 
Vietnam  and  the  U3.  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  He  was  eloquent  in  re- 
stating this-country's  longer  commitment  to 
the  principles  of  free  debate,  saying  that  the 
strength  of  America  will  never  be  sapped  by 
discussion. 

There  are  still  perplexities  about  the  war 
in  Vietnam  and  questions  which  perhaps 
have  no  Immediate  answers.  But  the  events 
and  discussions  of  the  past  couple  of  weeks, 
and  the  President's  speech  Wednesday  night 
have  helped  clear  the  air. 


ported]  y  requested  talks  between  the  United 
States  and  Prance  to  accomplish  that  end 

Pour  hours  latw  President  Johnson's  reply 
was  m  Parla  Nothing  doing,  it  said.  There 
will  be  no  bilateral  deals  on  NATO  made  by 
the  United  States  with  any  one  member  of 
the  Organization.  Discussions  on  NATO  re- 
quire consuiutlon  amcmg  all  ite  members. 
L.B.J,  pointed  out.  and  De  Gaulle  had  better 
ponder  that  fact.  "ci-ter 

iP®  ^y^  ^'"^  '"^*  '*  "^^^  t»>»t  he  con- 
siders NATO  washed  up  and  that  he  wants 
France  out  of  it  by  1969,  at  which  time  any 
foreign  troops  remaining  on  French  t<M. 
wwjld  have  to  submit  to  French  command 

Pine  This  Is  his  right.  But  It  is  also  char- 
acteristic of  the  great  Frenchman  that  he 
would,  in  a  manner  that  disdainfully  disre- 
gards the  rtghts  and  sensitivities  of  his  alUes 
seek  to  place  himself  above  them  on  an  Issue 
that  directly  affects  their  security 

President  Johnson  has  correctly  put  the 
French  President  in  his  pUce.  ■»   f    >•   <^«' 


Hartford  Times  Endorses  Traosportation 
Deparfaneat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


No  to  De  Ganlle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 


op    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  decade 
and  a  half  the  keystone  of  free  world 
security  has  been  the  NATO  aUiance 
It  is  a  bulwark  that  has  weathered 
tlireats  from  without  and  doubts  from 
within. 

Today  that  great  alliance  Is  under 
assault  from  an  old  ally  who  appears  to 
have  lost  his  sense  of  direction.  We 
regret  the  shortsightedness  of  General 
de  Gaulle.  But  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
common  purpose  of  free  nations  wiU  pre- 
vail over  the  obstinateness  of  one  man. 

The  struggle  for  NATO  unity  requires 
the  patience  and  cooperation.  Some- 
times it  also  requires  blunt  talk. 

Last  week  was  a  time  for  blunt  talk. 
And  all  Americans  can  be  proud  that  our 
President  responded  without  mincing 
words. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  will  ap- 
preciate the  New  York  Journal-Ameri- 
can's praise  of  our  President's  plain  talk 
to  the  general,  and  imder  unanimous  re- 
quest consent,  I  Insert  the  editorial  "No 
to  De  GauUe."  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Journal-Ameri- 
can, Mar.  10,  19661 
No  TO  Ds  Gauixx 

DlplomaUc  niceties  often  dictate  a  poUta 
pause  in  the  exchange  of  messages  between 
chiefs  of  state.  We  are  glad  to  note,  how- 
ever that  no  such  protocol  was  observed  in 
the  latest  exchange  between  President  John- 
s' and  President  Charles  de  Oaulla  oC 
France. 

De  Gaulle  sent  L.B.J,  a  letter  regarding  his 
views   on  reorganization   ot  NATO.    It  r». 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OP   CONWECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 
Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  who  live  in  New  England  the 
question  of  how  we  create  a  unified  effi- 
cient, low-fare,  swift,  and  safe  system  of 
transportation  is  of  prime  importance  It 
please^  me  to  see  that  one  of  ConnecU- 
cut  s  most  distinguished  newspapers  has 
endorsed  the  President's  plan  for  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Transportation. 
Their  lucid  appraisal  will.  I  think,  be  of 
interest  to  &U  Members  of  the  House: 

MOOEHN  TaANSPORTAnON 

The  President's  proposal  to  esteblish  a 
PWeral  Department  of  Transportation  intro- 
duces h<^  of  efficiency  for  a  field  In  which, 
through  lack  of  consistent  policies  and  coor- 
dination, great  national  abilities  and  large 
sums  of  money  are  dissipated  without  souwl 

One  thinks  of  the  pUgJit  of  the  region's 
railroads  and  of  the  merchant  marine  par- 
ticularly. But  all  of  our  systems  of  trans^ 
that  should  be  closely  allied  and  Integrated 
can  be  brought  into  better  conditions  of  pub- 
lie  service  by  sounder  administration 

Ideas  of  the  relative  values  and  importance 
or  the  various  systems  need  to  be  assessed 
for  the  good  of  the  Federal  Treasury  which 
must  provide  huge  subsidizations,  ind  for 
thefactor  of  usefulness  on  which  the  travel- 
ifir  aWP^rading  public  depends. 

The  plan  to  bring  transportation  into  a 
single  agency  does  not  Itself  set  up  the  poU- 
cles  through  which  our  facilities  can  be  made 
more  useful  and  more  stable.  Such  policies 
will  be  the  later  developments  of  study 

But  a  large  step  will  have  been  taken  with 
the  consolidation  of  authority  and  responsi- 
WUty  into  one  department.  Few  doubt  that 
the  new  Department  will  have  a  troubled 
birth.  A  tremendous  range  of  interests 
oompetlMon,  and  priorities  must  be  reoon-^ 
ciled. 

Tet  it  has  been  apparent  far  some  time 
that  indecision  and  confUctlng  policies  or 
lack  of  any  poUcy,  have  hampered  adeqiiate 
and  economical  transportation.  And  su<ai 
impOTtant  side  considerations  as  highway 
safety  and  the  provision  of  modem,  elBcient 
mass  transit  have  been  neglected. 
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Uke  tbe  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Depaxtment  of  TTanaportatlon  would  t>«  a 
bUBlness-QTiented  agency.  However,  It 
•bould  be  expected  tbat  tbe  public  would  b« 
yery  strongly  represented  because  It  Is  ao  di- 
rectly affected.  In  this  aspect,  tranaporta- 
tlon  administration  becomes  a  function  as 
close  to  tbe  people  as  tbose  of  tbe  Dep«u-t- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  would  be  a  mere  bureaucratic  misadven- 
ture were  all  tbe  activities  enumerated  by 
the  President  only  to  be  dumped  together 
and  left  at  that.  The  job  is  to  bring  order 
out  of  what  has  become  in  many  respects  a 
costly  mesa. 


Nordi  Victnaiaese  Coatrol  of  the  VietcoBf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  naive  and  mislefullng 
statements  that  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front,  the  political  arm 
of  the  Vletcong.  It  Is  revealing  to  read  the 
report  of  an  experienced  foreign  news- 
paperman on  this  subject. 

In  an  article  published  in  the  February 
3  edition  of  the  Manchester  Guardian 
Weekly,  one  of  Britain's  oldest  and  most 
respected  journals.  Michael  Wall  clearly 
documents  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
NLF  and  the  Vletcong  are,  In  reality, 
the  creation  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  who  control  their  military 
and  political  activities. 

I  insert  Mr.  Wall's  article  to  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congrxssional 

RSCORD. 

VncTCONC  Cmangks  Its  Methods 
(By  Ulcbael  Wall) 
In  Saigon  there  la  a  whole  language  of 
Initials,  and  out  of  Initials  have  com«  new, 
Strang*  words.  The  American  mUltary  setup 
is  Ifacvee,  Military  Advisory  Command.  Viet- 
nam. Arvln,  one  soon  learns,  covers  the 
Vtetnamese  Oovemment  forces,  the  Army  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  USOBC  n.S.  oper- 
ations mission.  Is  the  American  clvU  aid  pro- 
gram. Tbe  enemy  In  this  war  for  the 
oonUtd  of  South  Vietnam  has  but  two  let- 
t««,  VC,  standing  for  Vletcong.  which  In 
turn  means  simply  Vietnamese  Communists. 
What  follows  Is  a  view  of  the  war  as  pre- 
sented to  me  by  people  In  authority  here 
In  Saigon. 

The  Vletcong  Is  a  faceless  enemy.  It  has 
its  tentacles  stretching  out  and  touching 
every  village  and  town  in  the  country.  Its 
agents  have  Infiltrated  the  Oovemment  and 
the  administration,  the  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment forces,  the  universities  and  schools,  the 
professions  and  the  unions.  Tet  relatively 
little  Is  known  about  It  and  It  has  not  thrown 
up  a  Orlvas.  a  Castro,  or  a  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of 
Its  own. 

One  reason  for  the  fact  that  no  South  Viet- 
namese Communist  leader  has  emerged  Is 
because  the  Vletcong  Is  under  the  direct  and 
close  control  of  the  Hanoi  government.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  and  General  Olap  are  the  real 
leaders  of  this  war  as  they  were  of  the  war 
by  tbe  Vletmlnh  against  the  French. 

Tbe  war  In  South  Vietnam  is  represented 
by  the  Communists  as  being  a  war  of  na- 
tional liberation  siich  as  was  fought  by  tbe 
Vletmlnh  against  the  French.  The  differ- 
ence today  Is  that  It  is  now  a  battle  to  throw 


out  the  American  aggressors  and  overthrow 
their  South  Vietnamese  puppets.  This  la 
tbe  line  that  is  drummed  into  the  villagers 
by  the  Cocununlst  agents.  This  Is  what 
motivates  the  majority  of  tbe  Vletcong  forces 
wbb  believe  passionately  tliat  they  are  fight- 
ing to  liberate  their  country  from  foreign 
domination. 

However,  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  Vletmlnh  and  the  Vletcong  cam- 
paigns are  clearly  understood  by  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  South  Vietnam  This  war, 
which  the  Communists  anticipated  after  the 
signing  of  the  Oeneva  agreements  in  1954 
and  actively  prepared  for  from  1956,  la  clearly 
seen  as  the  Communist  revolutionary  war 
being  waged  In  the  guise  of  the  continuation 
of  the  nationalist  struggle  for  liberation. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  aspects  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  situation  in  the  estlma- 
Uon  of  observers  here  Is  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  not  already  achieved  their  aim  In 
taking  over  the  whole  of  South  Vietnam.  If 
Indeed  the  struggle  Is  for  liberation  why  has 
there  been  no  uprising  on  a  national  scale 
by  a  proud  and  highly  Intelligent  people? 
Why  have  all  attempts  to  paralyse  Saigon 
by  strike  action  dismally  failed?  Why  has 
the  Vietnamese  Army  continued  the  stnig- 
gle  after  appalling  losses  and  moreover  still 
managed  to  attract  volunteers? 

These  are  among  the  questions  that  drum 
through  the  minds  of  newcomers  to  the  Viet- 
nam scene.  The  answers  certainly  do  not 
lie  In  any  devotion  to  the  successive  Saigon 
governments.  In  any  wish  to  defend  what 
has  been  a  corrupt,  inefflclent  administra- 
tion, nor  In  any  desire  to  adhere  to  the  so- 
called  Western  way  of  life.  The  answer 
commonly  given  is  that  the  war  Is  under- 
stood to  be  what  It  is — a  Communist  attempt 
to  unify  Vietnam  under  Communist  adminis- 
tration— and  the  majority  of  the  people  here 
are  ready  to  fight  to  prevent  Its  success. 
Those  people  who  understand  what  com- 
munism Is  are  not  attracted  by  Its  Ideology 
and  are  repelled  by  lt«  methods.  They  do 
not  believe  the  lot  of  those  in  North  Vietnam 
Is  better  than  their  own. 

The  groundwork  of  building  up  the  Com- 
munist infrastructure  In  the  countryside 
has  been  long  and  arduous.  Although  xxnder 
the  Oeneva  agreements  the  Vletmlnh  was 
to  withdraw  Its  forces  north  of  the  17th  par- 
allel, and  Indeed  80.000  who  lived  in  what  Is 
now  South  Vietnam  went  north,  there  was 
left  behind  a  skeleton  organization  which 
continued  to  exist  in  the  6  Vletmlnh  "war 
Bones"  from  wtiich  the  Vletmlnh  had 
operated  against  the  French. 

Over  the  next  4  years  the  Vietnamese  who 
had  moved  to  the  north  were  organized  and 
trained  as  military  and  political  cadres 
which  would  become  the  hard  core  of  the 
Vletcong  battle  for  the  south.  The  hard- 
core Vletcong  units,  formed  and  trained  In 
the  north,  consist  of  highly  professional  sol- 
diers, many  of  whom  have  15  years'  experi- 
ence of  war. 

The  political  cadres  are  equally  highly  or- 
ganized, training  with  great  thoroughness 
in  the  methods  of  winning  over  the  alle- 
giance of  the  villagers  and  in  organizing  the 
infrastructure  of  the  Communist  society. 
The  infiltration  south  of  the  military  units 
and  the  political  cadres  began  In  earnest  in 
1969.  Estimates  of  the  actual  number  ot 
infiltrators  vary  greatly,  but  the  most  con- 
servative puts  it  between  19,000  and  35,000 
since  1959. 

There  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  In  fact 
the  number  may  be  considerably  higher  and 
that  while  the  official  estimate  <a  the  total 
Iiard-core,  full-time,  Vletcong  forces  now  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  33,000.  one  American 
soxirce  said  that  It  was  certainly  no  less  than 
46.000.  At  the  end  of  last  year  units  of  the 
People's  Army  of  North  Vietnam  were  Iden- 
tified In  battle  and  it  U  possible  that  10.000 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Army  are  In  ths 
country 


One  of  tbe  prime  tasks  of  the  political  and 
military  cadres  is  to  recruit,  organize,  and 
train  local  guerrilla  forces.  Over  the  last 
6  years  this  has  continued  and  there  are  at 
least  80,000.  and  probably  many  more,  who 
are  farmers  and  fishermen  by  day  and  guer- 
rillas by  night.  At  a  still  lower  level  Is  the 
unknown,  anonymous  mass  of  village  people 
who  are  used  as  carriers  of  Information  and 
supplies,  and  who  in  totally  committed  vil- 
lages can  be  relied  on  to  use  arms  to  prevent 
the  Incursion  of  government  forces. 

The  Vletcong  organization  is  Its  greatest 
strength,  not  Its  mystique.  Ideology,  or  its 
spirit.  The  infiltration  Into  the  villages  has 
been  a  long  process.  The  pattern  of  the 
operation  is  laid  dovm  In  every  detail  from 
the  first  arrival  of  the  political  cadre  of  per- 
haps two  or  three  men  to  the  final  arm  of 
a  fully  conunltted  combat  village. 

After  the  Initial  contacts  the  first  stage 
Is  to  sow  seeds  of  discontent  and  to  discredit 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  village  and 
hamlet  chiefs.  It  Is  fertile  ground,  for  the 
villagers  know  about  the  corruption  of  local 
officials,  resent  paying  fees  to  absent  land- 
lords, and  can  easily  be  Influenced  by  the 
promise  of  land  of  their  own.  The  removal 
of  the  discredited  chiefs  by  assassination  Is 
the  next  step.  Last  year  alone  0,000  district 
officials  and  village  headmen  were  murdered, 
many  after  ghastly  torture. 

With  uncooperative  village  leaders  out  of 
the  way  tbe  work  of  forming  the  varlo\is 
liberation  associations  in  the  village  begins. 
The  farmers,  the  women,  tbe  youths,  the 
schoolboys  are  persuaded  to  join  their  re- 
spective movement:  the  farmers  are  given 
land,  the  women  have  their  social  status 
raised,  new  wells  are  sunlc.  a  schoolhouse  and 
teacher  are  provided  and  political  Indoc- 
trination gets  underway. 

Captured  documents  have  shown  that  It 
seldom  works  according  to  plan  and  there 
are  many  reports  of  self -criticism  from  polit- 
ical cadres  which  Indicate  that  often,  having 
received  the  material  advantages,  the  villag- 
ers reveal  a  bourgeois  frame  of  mind  which 
has  no  Intsrest  in  political  Ideology  and  no 
wish  to  take  part  In  combative  action. 

The  American  and  Vietnamese  air  strikes, 
the  use  of  napalm  and  defoliation  agents  are 
used  by  tiie  Vletcong  to  prove  to  ttve  vil- 
lagers that  ttie  reai  Iwttle  Is  against  the 
foreign  Invader.  In  well-infiltrated  vUlages 
the  determination  to  resist  the  American 
and  government  forces  Is  increased.  l>ut  In 
oUiers  the  Vletcong  finds  that  fear  of 
oountenurtion  makes  the  villagers  unwilling 
to  liave  Vlstcong  forces  in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  psflt.  the  Viertoong  has  worn  kid 
gloves  in  its  work  In  the  countryside.  The 
political  codres  have  shown  Infinite  patience, 
tbe  military  units  have  behaved  with  de- 
oorum.  and  food  and  supplies  were  paid  for 
and  not  taken.  In  marked  contrast  has  been 
the  ruthleoB  behavior  of  government  troops. 

But  over  tlie  past  6  months  the  pattern 
has  l>een  changing.  In  the  densely  popu- 
lated Mekong  Delta,  south  of  Saigon,  there  is 
Increasing  evidence  that  the  Vletcong  is  now 
using  liarsh.  brutal  methods  against  tbe 
villagers  to  get  their  money,  supplies,  and 
recruits.  The  American  military  authorities 
put  this  down  to  their  own  actions  In  harry- 
ing tbe  enemy,  who  no  longer  can  feel  quite 
safe  Ln  any  area. 

Other  observers  suspect  that  owing  to 
severe  losses  among  l>oth  political  and  mUl- 
tary cadres  the  replacements  ere  of  poorer 
quality,  less  thoroughly  trained,  and  in  con- 
sequence tiamhanded  in  tiieir  work.  At  tbe 
same  time  the  betiavlor  of  government  troops 
has  improved  and  great  efforts  are  being 
made  to  impress  on  them  the  Importance  ai 
not  aliencMting  the  villagers.  Ttie  inevitable 
devetopmenit  within  the  Vletcong  is  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  will  play  an  increasingly 
tanportanX  role  berth  by  hiavlng  to  provide 
KKire  at  the  military  and  political  leaders 
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and  the  troops  to  make  up  the  tiard-cors 
units. 

Students  of  past  guerrilla  campaigns  have 
estimated  that  the  defenders  require  10  men 
for  every  one  otf  the  guerrillas  to  achieve 
victory  on  the  ground.  On  this  reckoning 
the  Vletcong  U  still  vastly  superior  in  num- 
bers to  the  government  and  Americans.  But 
the  helicopter  has  brought  a  new  mol>lilty 
to  war  and  the  clasaic  guerrilla  tactics  may 
prove  no  longer  viable. 

The  National  Liberation  Front,  the  politi- 
cal arm  o*  the  Vletcong,  is  completely  domi- 
nated by  the  recently  formed  People's  Revo- 
lutionary Party  which  In  turn  is  controlled 
by  the  Vietnam  Workers'  Party  in  North 
Vietnam.  Thus,  poIlUcally  and  militarily 
the  Vletcong  is  controlled  from  the  north 
and  has  smail  right  to  Its  claim  that  It  repre- 
senU  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  alone. 

The  chairman  of  th«  NLF,  Nguyen  Huu 
Tho,  a  Saigon  lawyer,  and  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  party.  Huynh  Tan  Phat,  an 
architect,  had  no  standing  In  Saigon  before 
they  disappeared  to  form  their  headquarters 
in  the  highlands  near  the  Cambodian  border. 
Some  American  observers  Ijelleve  that  cap- 
tured documento  reveal  a  certain  degree  of 
tension  within  the  NLF  ranks  between  tbose 
who  see  victory  coming  only  through  mUl- 
tary action  and  those  wbo  would  liice  to  see 
negotiations  leading  to  a  coalition  govern- 
ment in  the  south  and  through  that  a  com- 
plete takeover.  But  other  observers  discount 
thU  theory  on  the  grotinds  that  negotiations 
now  would  carry  the  smeU  of  defeat. 
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been  done  before.  The  Office  of  Eoonconic 
Opportunity  admittedly  is  moving  across  an 
uncharted  field. 

But  If,  as  the  Republican  Party  says  tax 
payers  are  "l>eing  cheated  by  poor  planning 
and  inefficiency,  we  liave  a  right  to  know 
about  it.    And  to  demand  correction. 

If  a  new  bureaucracy  has  sprung  up.  con- 
trolled by  political  bosses,  whUe  the  poor  are 
stUi  hungry  and  lacking  In  opportunities, 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  reforms. 

Only  a  halfhearted  study,  authorized  by 
Representative  Adam  Clatton  Powbli^  has 
been  made  of  the  OEO.  This  report  U  stlU 
suspiciously  locked  up. 

A  broad  new  investlgaUon  should  give  the 
taxpayers  an  unvarnished  look.  Successes 
should  be  acknowledged  as  well  as  faUures. 
The  inquiry  should  bo  supported  honesUy 
by  Democrats  as  well  as  RepubUcans.  OEO 
Director  Sargent  Shrlver  should  cooperate 
and  not  camouflage. 

Let  us  really  see  how  we  are  doing. 


AMOS 


Purity  of  Motive  in  Washingtoa 


The  War  on  Poverty  Examined 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TCNNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  haa 
become  Increasingly  evident  that  the 
lofty  goals  of  the  war  on  poverty  are 
finding  the  road  to  reality  a  very  rocky 
one. 

I  feel  that  now  is  definitely  the  time  to 
examine  this  program  and  to  catch  the 
snags,  before  more  harm  than  good  is 
done. 
An  editorial,  which  recently  appeared 
.^  In  the  KnoxvUle  News-Sentinel,  com- 
ments favorably  on  this  reappraisal  of 
the  war  on  poverty,  and  I  Include  It  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Look  at  tke  Povkrty  War 
Recent  headlines  from   our  war  on   pov- 
erty have  not  been  hopeful. 

Poverty  elections  flop  in  nine  cities-  700 
poor  housed  at  tho  Hotel  Astor  on  antlpov- 
erty  funds.  Job  Corps  youths  In  riot  anti- 
poverty  aid  indicted  in  payroll  embezzle- 
ment, and  so  on. 

Small  wonder  that  congressional  Republi- 
cants  want  an  investlgaUon.  Significantly 
they  do  not  condemn  the  idea  of  a  poverty 
program;  they  Just  do  not  think  tho  pres- 
ent one  Is  being  run  right. 

The  investigation  is  a  good  idea.  More 
than  »l,400  million  haa  been  appropriated 
for  tho  economic-opportunity  program  and 
another  »1.600  milUon  Is  sought  for  ths 
next  fiscal  year.     That  U  big  money. 

RepubUcans  charge  there  U  a  lack  of  ef- 
fective guidelines:  "Ths  approach  contin- 
ues to  be  lUt  and  miss  and  let  us  try  any- 
thing onoe."  Rebuttal  could  be  that  there 
can  be  no  guidelines  for  a  job  tliat  has  never 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cent speech  by  Presidential  Aid  Bill  D. 
Moyers  admonished  the  Nation's  news- 
men to  appreciate  that  only  the  "purest 
motives"  govern  the  actions  and  state- 
ments of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Such  advice.  If 
heeded,  would  be  heeded  by  the  naive 
and  nondiscriminating.  Citizens  and 
the  press  will  continue  to  question,  to 
Investigate,  to  doubt,  and  to  seek  the 
truth.  They  will  not  simply  swallow  all 
Government  pronouncements  as  facts 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  Sunday,  March  6,  1966. 
comments  aptly  on  Mr.  Moyers'  admoni- 
tion to  Journalists: 

PuaiTY  OF  MorivK  m  Washington 
Bill  D.  Moyers,  who  gave  up  the  ministry 
years  ago  to  bring  some  light  into  the  life 
of  Lyndon  Jolinson,  reverted  to  type  tho 
other  day.  Unloading  a  sermon  on  Wash- 
ington alumni  of  Columbia  Universitys 
Graduate  School  ,of  Journalism,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  adjured  the  sinners  of 
the  press  to  have  faith. 

"You  are  unable,"  he  said,  "to  accept  moti- 
vation In  quite  the  same  way  we  In  the  Gov- 
ernment believe  are  motivated.  We  so  often 
do  things  out  of  the  purest  motives.  Tho 
heart  of  the  tension  is  that  it  Is  difficult  for 
you  to  understand  our  motives  have  been  as 
pure  as  they  are." 

We  are  afraid  that  the  Tribune  will  have 
to  plead  guilty  to  the  soft  Impeachment. 
Yes,  to  be  franlt.  It  sometimes  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  apprecUto  that  only  the 
purest  motives"  govern  the  acUons  and 
statemente  of  an  administration  so  wholly 
pollUcal  as  this  one  is. 

For  have  we  not^been  warned  out  of  its 
own  mouth  so  often  that  the  buyer  must  be- 
ware Its  pronouncements?  For  instance 
there  are  the  cautionary  remarks  of  Arthur 
Sylreeter.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
PubUc  Information,  who  introduced  tho  con- 
cept of  "news  management"  during  the  Ken- 
nedy admlnistraUon.  The  news  became 
managed  under  a  man  whose  theme  in  th» 
1960  campaign  was  "the  people's   right  to 


Mr.  Sylvester  first  announced  that  news  U 
part  of  the  "arsenal  of  weaponry"  avaUable 
to  a  President  and  that  it  was  tho  inherent 
right  of  a  government,  "if  necessary  to  Ue 
to  save  itself."  He  qualified  the  right  to  lie 
by  saying  that  prevarlcaUon  was  appropriate 
in  an  IntemaUonal  crisis  when  nuclear  war 
threatens." 

But  the  record  demonstrates  that  officials 
and  agenu  of  Government  have  not  confined 
their  lying  to  such  circumstances,  but  do  It 
automatically  in  any  context.  The  suspi- 
cion arises  that  these  spokesmen  are  not 
lying  to  save  the  Government  from  the  Com- 
munists but  to  save  the  administration  from 
the  displeasure  of  the  public. 

The  respected  Arthur  Krock,  Washington 
commentator,  of  the  New  York  Times,  an  old 
friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy,  said  the  ad- 
ministration sought  to  envelop  the  people 
m  a  massive  propaganda  "in  behalf  of  the 
establishment,  to  inflate  success  or  gloss  over 
error."  This,  he  said,  it  was  dong  "more 
cynically  and  boldly"  than  any  other  ad- 
ministration had  ever  done. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  HanscMi  Baldwin, 
miutary  editor  of  the  -Hmes,  that  the  admln- 
istraUon launched  this  campaign  because  of 
its  sensiUvity  to  crlUcism.  lU  readiness  to 
resent  It  and  a  willingness  to  use  unortho- 
dox methods  to  meet  it."  That  is  sUll  tho 
motive  under  the  Johnson  administraUMi 

Mr.  Moyers,  when  asked  If  he  believes  in 
honwt  Journalism,  replied,  "I  Uiink  there  at« 
honest  journalists  Uke  there  are  honest  poll- 
Uclans     When  bought,   they  stay  bought". 

Speak  for  youtBeU,  BUL 


State  Department  Declares  War  on 
Rhodesiant  in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  Department's  ap- 
proach to  recent  events  in  Rhodesia 
would  be  laughable  if  the  results  were  not 
so  unfortunate.  The  weird  thinking 
which  evidenUy  is  going  on  within  the 
L.B.J.  administration  over  Rhodesia  is 
described  in  the  foUowlng  article  taken 
fr^  "Hupian  Events"  for  March  19, 
1966: 

Statx  Dkpaktment  Declabes  Wak  on 
Rhodjesians  in  United  States 
By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
With    sanctimoniousness    not    seen    since 
the  days  of  Uriah  Keep,  tho  State  Depart- 
ment has  argued  that  It  Joined  Great  Brit- 
ain in  its  sanctions  against  the  legltlmateley 
elected   and   consUtuUonal   Government   of 
RhodesU  on  the  legal  ground  that  it  had 
declared  its  Independence  unllaterlly      For 
a  naUon  that  did  the  same-and  by  force 
of  arms— thU  is  a  raUier  dlsingenous  posi- 
tion to  take.  '^ 

But  since  legality  U  the  State  Depart- 
ments gage  these  days,  there  is  more  than 
aUght  interest  in  its  present  careening 
course  against  Rhodesia.  For  what  the  De- 
partment is  now  preparing  to  do  is  not  only 
illegal  but  also  morally  reprehensible  and 
downright  vindictive.  These  are  stromr 
words,  but  they  are  JusUfled  by  the  facU 

Since  the  United  States  hastUy  and  obse- 
quiously bowed  low  to  the  British  by  order- 
ing sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a  tiny  mis- 
sion of  diplomatic  representaUves  ot  that 
country— now   without   official   sUtus— haa 
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att«inpt«<l  to  c&rry  on  their  duties  here.  At 
the  aame  time,  a  US.  consul,  similarly  bereft 
of  (UplamAtlc  prerogatives,  has  remained  In 
Rhodesia.  Recently,  the  Rhodeslan  Oovem- 
ment  set  up  an  Informatloa  office  in  Wash- 
ington to  service  those  interested  Ln  more 
than  the  statements  dispensed  by  British 
propagandists. 

(Among  the  lies  being  spread  by  British 
officials  here  Is  the  singularly  effective  one 
that  Americana — newspapermen  included — 
cannot  travel  to  Rhodesia  without  a  British 
visa,  which  they  refuse  to  Issue.  This  is 
patently  false,  as  I  know  from  firsthand  ex- 
perience. ) 

Now.  the  State  Department  has  moved  to 
•llence  the  Rhodeslan  Information  Office, 
presumably  fearful  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  discover  that  the  official  adminis- 
tration line  is  based  on  nothing  but  sub- 
servience to  BrlUln  and  Ideological  pique. 
This  is  Indirect  censorship  of  the  worst  order. 
In  a  letter  to  Henry  J.  C.  Hooper,  director 
of  the  Information  Office,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  C.  ICann  states  that  Mr. 
Hooper,  in  properly  registering  under  the 
Tonlgn  Agents  Registration  Act,  had  noted 
as  his  principal  "the  Department  of  External 
Affairs,  Ministry  of  Information.  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia."  He  then  states  that 
since  the  United  States  does  not  recognize 
the  authority  of  Rhodesia,  Mr.  Hooper  has 
"no  oaclal  capacity  In  this  country."  The 
TFnttBd  States,  therefore,  is  "not  prepared 
to  accord  to  you  a  continuing  residence  in 
this  country." 

In  short,  having  learned  that  Mr.  Hooper 
registered  as  a  f<M«lgn  agent  for  Rhodesia, 
the  State  Department  Is  panning  to  deport 
him.  Though  he  has  beeh  here  in  an  un- 
official diplomatic  status  for  some  months, 
the  department  did  not  move  ag&lnst  him 
until  It  discovered  that  he  was  legally  at- 
tempting to  present  bis  country's  views  to 
Americans. 

This  is  plain  vlndlctlveness,  as  witness 
the  report  to  Congress  of  tike  VS.  Attomey 
General  In  1904:  "Registration  under  the 
[Foreign  Agents  Registration]  Act  does  not 
imply  recognition  by  the  U.8.  Government 
either  of  de  jure  existence  or  legality  of  the 
foreign  principal,  nor  does  it  Indicate  ap- 
proval by  the  U.8.  Government  of  the  prop- 
aganda material  disseminated  by  the  regis- 
tered agent." 

Mr.  Mann,  who  seems  to  be  trying  to  atone 
(or  his  firmness  and  good  sense  in  the  Domin. 
lean  crisis,  chooses  to  overlook  this  statement 
in  attempting  to  oust  Rhodesia's  informa- 
tion officer  and  supiH-ess  views  contrary  to 
those  of  the  State  Department.  He  also 
sweeps  under  the  carpet  the  fact  that  on  the 
list  of  acceptable  foreign  agents  are  repre- 
sentatives of  an  Angolan  government-in- 
exlle.  a  handful  of  terrorists  outside  that 
Portuguese  possession,  and  an  Azad  Kashmiri 
government,  existing  only  on  a  letterhead. 

The  United  States  recognizes  Portugal's 
full  and  ccxnplete  control  over  Angola,  yet 
It  has  allowed  members  of  Its  so-called  gov- 
ernment-ln-exlle  to  remain  In  this  country 
and  to  propagandize  for  Its  extreme-left 
activism.  The  United  States  recognizes  India 
and  Pakistan  as  having  domain  over  a  split 
Kashmir,  but  It  allows  a  Kashmiri  "govern- 
ment" to  have  Its  say  without  harassment. 
In  the  case  of  Rhodesia,  the  State  De- 
partment, in  declaring  war  on  Rhodesia,  is 
acting  against  a  government  which  is  admit- 
tedly In  complete  control  and  whose  status 
would  be  de  Jure  except  for  the  weird  think- 
ing of  this  administration. 

In  another  day,  the  Senate  would  have 
been  up  in  arms  about  this.  But  with  the 
Fulbright-Kennedy  axis  In  possession  ot 
the  hettdlines,  UB.  policy  la  Increasingly  cr- 
lented  to  a  leftward  course.  And  Rhodeal*. 
unfortunately,  both  believes  in  and  practices 
a  free  enterprise  economy — and  has  no  truck 
with  Communists.    Q.SI>. 


As  further  comment  in  this  issue  I  rec- 
ommend the  following  editorial  from  the 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Press  for  March  8,  1966: 
One  Mam,  Onk  Vote  roa  Rhodesia 

In  slightly  ntore  than  three  lines  of  type, 
the  Register  recently  carried  the  significant 
announcement  that  the  United  States  Is  mov- 
ing toward  the  closure  of  an  "Information 
office  opened  in|  Washington  by  the  white- 
minority  government  of  Rhodesia." 

At  the  same  time  our  Government  is  deny- 
ing white  Rhodeslans  the  right  to  tell  their 
story"^  Americans.  It  allows  Communists. 
Socialists,  and  African  dictators  to  flood  our 
Nation  with  their  propaganda. 

This  is  part  of  the  implementation  of  the 
one- world  philosophy,  one  objective  of  which 
Is  the  one-man,  one-vote  system  to  which 
our  national  leaders  subscribe. 

It  Is  all  part  of  the  drive  that  includes 
action  by  the  UN.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg to  set  up  a  congressional  Investigation 
of  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
should  Interfere  with  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  and  tell  it  how  it  should  run 
its  affairs. 

Members  of  the  one-man,  one-vote  cru- 
sade talk  of  "broadening  the  power  base."  and 
of  making  "leaders  responsible  to  the  i>eople's 
needs." 

If  th^y  sincerely  support  governments 
which  have  the  "broadest  possible  participa- 
tion by  citizens,"  they  should  be  supporting 
Rhodesia  instead  of  suppressing  it. 

They  cannot  deny  today  the  number  of 
Rhodeslans  actively  partlclpaUng  in  their 
Government  as  voters  Is  greater  than  the 
number  of  voting  citizens  In  all  30  black 
African  nations  combined. 

That  is  because  all  these  tribal  states  have 
succumbed  either  to  one  party,  one  leader 
rule  or  to  military  strong  man  dictatorship. 

While  they  prattle  and  fume  over  alleged 
censorship  of  Inflamatory  reporting,  and  of 
the  detention  of  Moscow  trained  revolution- 
aries as  denials  of  freedom  in  Rhodesia,  these 
one  man,  one  vote  partisans  have  no  criticism 
for  the  atrocities  committed  In  the  black 
African  nations. 

All  this  is  creating  In  Africa  and  elsewhere 
the  kind  of  turmoil  in  which  Communist 
subversion  thrives. 


Fmo  introdncet  Bonus  Bill  for  America'* 
Firtt  Asiaa  Veterans 


hunting  and  cannibalistic  tribes — men 
who  fought  well  and  fiercely  for  years 
with  the  weird,  curved  Malay  and  Philip- 
pine bolo  knives.  It  was  a  type  of  war 
that  our  American  soldiers  were  not  used 
to.  Just  as  today's  soldiers  are  finding 
Vietnam  a  new  kind  of  war.  • 

Our  Philippine  veterans  fought  a  tough 
enemy  who  believed  he  was  fighting  for 
Independence.  It  was  a  hard  fight,  and 
in  the  end  It  was  not  so  much  won  with 
weapons  as  with  policies  of  respect  for 
the  people.  Our  soldiers  in  the  Philip- 
pines sufifered  fiercely  from  tropical  dis- 
eases wc  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  deal 
with. 

Today,  with  our  minds  so  much  on  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia,  I  think  we  should 
take  time  out  to  think  of  the  men  who 
fought  and  died  for  America's  toehold  in 
the  Pacific  in  the  days  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet  and  the  "big  stick."  I  urge  this 
bonus  as  a  tribute  to  the  first  American 
southeast  Asian  veterans,  now  forgotten. 

There  are  under  500  of  these  veterans, 
perhaps  far  fewer.  This  bonus  program 
will  cost  very  little.  We  should  act 
immediately. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    mW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  for  a 
bonus  to  veterans  of  the  early  20th  cen- 
tury campaigns  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
who  received  the  Philippine  campaign 
medal. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  aging  veterans  of  the  Philippines 
campaigns  of  the  early  1900's.  These 
veterans,  few  and  far  between,  are  for 
the  most  part  in  their  eighties  and 
nineties.  They  badly  need  this  money 
because  of  rising  and  other  expenses. 

These  men  are  veterans  of  a  war  Amer- 
ica has  Ions  forgotten,  a  war  in  which 
America  pacified  the  Philippine  Islands 
after  taking:,  them  from  Spain  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  Throughout 
Um  Islands,  our  soldiers  fought  head- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TKNNSSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  want  to  continue  the 
story  of  the  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion, a  unique  program  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  which  started  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Young  people  engaged  In  self-help 
projects  are  their  own  best  champions  In 
the  fight  against  poverty.  Save  the 
Children  Federation  activities  for  Ameri- 
can Indians  make  this  point 

For  the  past  5  years,  summer  camp 
programs  for  Indian  youth  have  offered 
self-help  training  in  building  skills, 
ranch  Improvement,  herd  operations  and 
craft  work;  classes  In  health  and  groom- 
ing; recreation;  and  field  trips.  One 
hundred  federation-sponsored  Indian 
young  people  were  placed  as  volunteers 
in  hospitals,  clinics,  and  In-the-fleld 
health  groups  where  they  learned  good 
health  habits,  supported  medical  tech- 
niques and  practiced  simple  nursing 
skills.  Sixty-three  of  the  participants 
who  represent  the  potential  leadership  of 
four  reservations  now  expect  to  train  for 
a  career  In  public  health. 

From  Its  early  efforts  in  Appalachla, 
SCF  has  grown  into  a  worldwide  organi- 
zation advocating  the  principles  of  self- 
help.  In  times  of  emergency  or  disaster, 
the  federation  carries  on  special  pro- 
grams of  relief,  as  it  did  during  the  war 
years  to  help  refugee  children.  Since 
that  time,  the  overseas  sponsorship  plan 
providing  cash  and  needed  commodities 
to  relieve  hunger  and  shortage,  gradually 
changed  to  emphasize  payments  which 


would    allow    children    whose    parents 
could  not  afford  the  cost  to  receive  basic 
education,  or  sponsorships  which  ena- 
bled the  purchase  of  seed,  tools,  or  equip- 
ment to  raise  the  family's  food  produc- 
tion or  Increase  Its  regular  cash  income. 
To  help  parents  realize  their  dreams  of 
a  better  life  for  their  children,  SCF  has 
long  encouraged  families   to  plan  and 
carry  out  their  own  solutions  for  raising 
annual  Income.    Wherever  possible,  this 
encouragement  comes  in  the  form  of  In- 
terest-free loans  Instead  of  grants.    The 
federation's     loans,     supplemented     by 
sound  counseling,  stimulate  greater  fam- 
ily self-reliance,  Influence  more  practical 
goals,   and   strengthen   the   chances   of 
success.     With  such  loans  fishermen  in 
Brittany  bought  nets  and  a  boat  to  catch 
and  sell  more  fish.    Korean  farmers  pur- 
chased improved  rice  seed  and  fertilizers 
for  more  abundant  crops.    A  Lebanese 
shoemaker  purchased  leather  and  tools 
to  double  his  business.    A  Greek  widow 
bought  a  sewing  machine  to  make  clothes 
for  her  children  and  to  add  a  little  cashf 
by  sewing  for  others. 

Helping  families  to  develop  their  earn- 
ing potentials  so  they  themselves  can 
more  quickly  assiime  the  responsibilities 
for  their  children  Is  another  strong  fea- 
ture of  the  federation's  self-help  pro- 
gram. 

Recognizing  that  the  community  as 
well  as  the  family  can  take  a  more  re- 
sponsible share  in  child  development,  the 
Federation  takes  a  positive  interest  In 
upgrading  neighborhoods  and  Improv- 
ing community  services  for  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  aU  children. 
Chlld-famlly-commimlty  sponsorships 
overseas  and  for  American  Indians 
reach  beyond  the  child  to  give  the  family 
a  greater  security  and  the  communities 
a  new  strength. 

This  dynamic  program  offers  a  three- 
fold way  of  accelerating  child  growth  to- 
ward self-suflQclency,  for  the  welfare  of 
a  child  and  his  family  Is  inextricably 
woven  Into  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity. This  direction  of  federation  effort 
provides  people  with  an  opportunity  to 
shape  a  better  future  for  themselves  and 
their  children  within  the  framework  of 
a  healthy  community  of  Interdependent 
and  forward-looking  citizens. 

These  self-help  sponsorships,  recently 
introduced  In  the  American  Indian  pro- 
gram, support  long-range  goals  worked 
out  by  the  federation  with  Hopl  tribal 
ofHclals  to  encourage  more  participation 
by  parents  and  neighbors  in  community 
Improvements.  Many  American  Indian 
boys  and  girls  today  attend  schools  away 
from  the  reservation  where  they  may  en- 
large their  circle  of  friends,  find  courses 
to  prepare  them  for  contemporary  voca- 
tions, and  effect  an  adjustment  to  the 
non-Indian  world.  The  SCF  sponsor- 
ships which  provide  funds  for  school  sup- 
plies, personal  books  and  spending  money 
help  children  in  their  new  relation- 
ships and  encourage  wider  social  par- 
ticipation and  a  greater  fluency  with  the 
English  language. 

For  the  famlUes  of  these  children,  the 
new  sponsorships  provide  small  grants 
to  Improve  sanitary  conditions  of  each 
home— to  repair,  screen  and  paint  win- 
dows and  doors  to  keep  out  flies,  and  to 


build  supports  to  hold  water  tanks  pro- 
vided by  the  U.S.  PubUc  Service,  so  that 
each  household  \rtll  have  safe  water. 
Sponsorships  like  these  are  a  major 
breakthrough  toward  a  more  wholesome 
environment  for  American  Indians. 


An  Irrelevant  Opposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AITVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 


Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  March  8  brings  to  focus  some 
of  the  irrelevant  activities  of  the  Con- 
gress In  regard  to  'Vietnam: 

An  Irkelevant  Opposition 
The  Senate  haggled  for  about  2  weeks 
over  the  $4.8  bUlion  authorization  for  the 
Vietnamese  war,  then  passed  it  with  only  two 
dissenting  votes.  The  performance  is  not 
without  its  lessons. 

The  lengthy  debate  measures  the  misgiv- 
ings the  course  of  war  stirs  in  an  onlooker. 
The  overwhelming  vote  largely  measures  how 
little  the  administration's  critics  have  of- 
fered as  alternatives  which  appeal  when  the 
moment  arrives  to  assimie  responsibility. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  critics  have 
been  talking  mostly  beside  the  point. 

There  was  an  abortive  movement  by  17 
Democratic  Senators,  for  instance,  for  an 
amendment  saying  the  authorization  did 
not  Imply  approval  of  a  wider  war.  Some  78 
Democratic  Representatives  made  similar 
declarations  as  the  bUl  passed  the  Hotise, 
392  to  4.  Obviously,  these  were  less  attempts 
to  make  policy  than  to  avoid  responsibility. 
There  was  Watnx  Mobsk,  made  of  sterner 
stuff  at  least,  relenUeasly  foUovrtng  his  op- 
position to  the  war  to  the  logical  conclusion 
of  voting  against  the  authorization.  Senator 
Morse  builds  his  case  against  our  involve- 
ments from  the  legalUms  of  International 
law.  Unfortunately,  any  such  case  wUl  re- 
main at  best  marginally  relevant  until  some 
court  can  enforce  that  law  against  China  and 
North  Vietnam. 

There  was  Robest  Kennedt,  for  reasons  "" 
which  presumably  seemed  good  to  him  at 
the  time,  first  offering  the  Vietcong  "a  share 
of  responalbUity'  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government,  then  backing  and  filling  till  no 
one  really  knew  what  he  did  mean.  He 
served  mosUy  to  clarify  that  the  United 
States,  even  If  It  should  foolishly  decide  to, 
has  scant  right  to  force  coalition  on  the 
unwilling  South  Vietnamese. 

Then  there  was  the  most  prestigious  critic 
of  all,  J.  Wn-LiAM  Ptn^HRiCHT,  chairman  of 
the  Senate's  august  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Fulbright  seems  to  profess 
that  Red  China  is  naughty  mainly  because 
It  "is  profoundly  fearful  of  American  bases" 
on  Its  periphery.  He  says  "history  suggeste" 
that  military  power  cannot  enforce  peace 
and  that  "accommodaOon  •  •  •  is  the  only 
course  with  demonstrated  promise  ot  being 
able  to  bring  about  a  lasting  and  honorable 
peace." 

As  we  recall  history,  accommodation  at 
Munich  and  Yalta  dldnt  automaUoally  bring 
"lasting  and  honorable  peace."  Nor  do  we 
remember  the  total  faUure  ot  intelligent 
mUltary  measures  In  Greece,  the  Philippines 
Lebanon,  or  the  Cuban  missUe  oriaia. 

We  are  hardly  serene,  either,  aboirt  the 
■Impregnable"  bases  the  Senator  would  w- 
tabllsh  in  South  Vietnam,  then  bai^aln  away 
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to  get  China  to  agree  on  a  "neutralized" 
southeast  Asia.  MlUtarUy,  such  a  strategy 
would  aUow  the  enemy  to  concentrate 
against  each  base  In  turn,  and  would  present 
tempting  targets  as  China  develops  its  nu- 
clear potential.  PoUUcaUy.  we  cannot  see 
where  the  Senator  finds  the  faintest  Indi- 
cation China  would  agree  to  neutralization 
any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  is  equally  dlfBcvUt  to  understand  Mr 
PtTLBRiGHT's  blithe  confidence  about  en- 
forcing any  neutralization  with  the  threat 
of  "relntroduction"  of  U.S.  power.  The 
threat  alone  would  not  pa-event  China  from 
overruniUng  Its  neighbors  and  presenUng  us 
with  a  fait  accompli.  It  also  could  not  effec- 
tively deter  China's  proven  talent  at  con- 
ducting war  by  proxy.  And  we  can  cite  few. 
If  any,  precedents  offering  much  hope  for 
enforcement  by  "major  powers." 

Senator  Pulbricht  and  his  followers  might 
make  a  more  ludd  contribution  to  the  de- 
bate If  they  met  admlnUtratlon  policy  head 
on,  dropping  their  dogged  refusal  to  acknowl- 
edge precisely  what  that  policy  U.  The  Sen- 
ator and  8<Mne  others  Insist  on  labeling  that 
policy  one  of  "uncondlUonal  surrender." 
Yet  It  does  not  seek,  as  that  phrase  has  his- 
torically Implied,  the  destruction  of  any  gov- 
ernment with  International  standing. 

All  the  United  States  wants  of  Hanoi  Is  for 
It  to  stop  fomenting  and  supporting  Insur- 
rection in  the  south.  For  that  matter  all 
the  United  States  wants  of  the  Vietcong  U 
that  they  stop  trying  to  take  over  the  nation 
by  force.  Sticking  to  these  minimum  goals 
according  to  the  critics'  curloiis  contention.' 
la  demanding  surrender  because  we  will  not 
meet  the  enemy  haUway— presumably  letting 
them  support  a  small  Insurrection  or  use 
terror  to  take  part  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  administration  has  made  It  plain,  we 
think,  that  It  Is  not  crusading  to  stamp  out 
communism.  Rather,  It  Is  trying  to  contain 
communism  In  AsU  much  as  It  was  con- 
tained In  Europe.  American  policymakers 
are  attempting  to  deny  Asian  cMnmunlam 
small  Initial  conquests;  this  denial  is  in- 
tended to  curb  mUltant  appetites  before  they 
provoke  war  In  truth  waged  for  uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

That  may  be  a  slender  hope;  certainly  It 
Is  a  tricky  and  taxing  policy  that  raises  ques- 
tions In  many  minds,  ours  Included.  Yet  its 
critics  have  said  lltOe  relevant  to  decisions 
which  must  be  made  here  and  now,  Ifs  easy 
to  understand  why.  whatever  its  dlfllculUes 
containment  remains  the  refuge  of  those  who 
must  not  only  speculate  but  decide 


Rogers,  ArL,  DeMolay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  Hugh 
Grimm,  whom  I  have  known  since  our 
boyhood,  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in 
DeMolay  since  hJa  early  years.  His 
lodge,  460,  which  sponsors  the  DeMolays 
of  Rogers,  Ark.,  and  the  DeMolays  of 
Rogers  are  celebrating  International  De- 
Molay Week  March  13  through  20. 

I  know  no  one  who  has  done  more  to 
help  the  boys  of  the  area  than  Hugh 
Orlmm.  He  is  a  leader  not  only  In  lead- 
ing boys  to  a  better  understandliig  of 
their  responsibilities  in  life  but  In  all 
other  fields  of  community  activities. 

To  him  and  to  the  DeMolays,  my 
heartiest  greetings. 


V 
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Prerident'i  E  Award  to  Mr.  CoH  G.  Jo« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A  RACE 

*  or  wiacowsn* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESEMTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
22  of  this  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  I  had  the  happy  privilege 
of  presenting  the  President's  E  Award  to 
Mr.  Curt  O.  Joa,  of  Sheboygan  Palls,  Wis. 

Mr.  Joa  founded  and  heads  a  firm  that 
presently  has  its  machinery  In  17  world 
markets  and  Is  In  negotiations  In  26 
other  countries.  He  and  his  firm  truly 
deserved  recognition  by  the  President  of 
this  country  and  presentation  of  the  E 
Award. 

An  even  more  amazing  story,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  Mr.  Joa's  own  reflections  on 
his  life,  occasioned  by  the  presentation 
oif  this  E  Award.  These  reflections  are 
t<dd  by  Mr.  Joe  in  a  letter  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Klela. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  this  letter  and  under  unanimous 
consent  Insert  It  in  the  Rbcohd.  It  has  a 
beautiful  lesson  and  story  to  tell  to  the 
world.    The  letter  follows: 

BOTMTDII  Bbacr,  Fia., 

march  7. 19^6. 

Dmx  Bvth  :  Time  baa  passed  tine*  we  had 
tb*  iHiiiiitatloo  of  the  K  Award  In  Sheboy- 
gan nuia.  and  I  have  had  a  lot  of  opportu- 
nity to  tblnll  about  the  day.  the  eTenlng,  and 
to  remlnlace  about  the  talk  I  meant  to  give 
and  the  Ideaa  I  thought  I  wanted  to  get 
acroM  to  the  people  present. 

I  meant  to  writs  to  yoo  before  this,  but 
when  I  anived  In  Florida  after  those  very 
strenuous  weeks  In  Wisconsin.  I  took  quite 
sick.  I  have  been  on  antibiotics  for  10  days: 
I  bad  a  final  examination  today  and  got  a 
clean  bill  at  health  from  my  doctor,  al- 
though I  have  to  continue  with  the  anti- 
biotics untu  they  are  gone,  since  my  Infec- 
tion was  real  severe. 

As  I  said  during  the  presentation  when  I 
was  called  upon  to  give  a  talk,  maybe  for  the 
first  time  In  my  life  I  was  nearly  speechless, 
since  my  mind  was  ao  occupied  with  the  ex- 
periences and  the  history  of  the  past  63  years 
of  my  life.  I  felt  that  the  B  Award  given 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  our 
company,  and  the  prssentatlou  of  the  plaque 
by  the  mayor  of  Sheboygan  Palls,  was  the 
climax  of  acceptance  and  the  height  of  my 
desire  to  be  a  good  cltlsen  at  the  United 
States. 

Before  I  was  II  years  old,  on  August  3. 
1914.  the  guns  wwe  booming  along  the  east 
coast  of  Germany,  where  I  had  been  sent  as 
a  last  attempt  to  cure  me  of  a  bronchial  dis- 
ease, which  was  the  aftermath  of  whOoplng 
cough  and  diphtheria  that  I  had  since  I  was 
8  yecus  old.  The  last  resort  the  doctors  rec- 
ommended In  those  days  was  sea  air  and  out- 
door living.  Ptom  the  first  day  of  World 
War  I,  I  had  been  dreanUng  and  thinking 
about  the  United  States  ot  America.  Dur- 
ing my  Ulneas  I  read  a  great  deal  of  Cooper's 
"T  <iath«trstocklng  Tales,*  and  I  dreamed  about 
tbm  largaaa  and  the  greatness  of  the  country 
beyond  the  sea.  and  I  bad  made  up  my  mind 
tbat  aome  day  I  was  going  to  cross  the  sea 
and  esplore  the  open  spaces  of  America. 

With  the  beginning  ot  World  War  I.  my 
healtb  apparently  was  regained.     T'be  out- 
mA  ocisan  living  bad  done  the  work  It 
itndsd  to,  and  wltb  ardor  and  entbu- 
I  went  through  some  ot  tbe  finest 


schooling  that  youth  oould  have.  Always 
In  the  back  of  my  mind  I  wanted  to  be 
prepared  to  at  least  know  the  language  of  the 
country  where  I  was  going  to  make  my 
home.  Therefore.  Instead  of  studying  In 
what  we  call  In  Germany  the  humanistic 
gymnasium,  I  preferred  the  equivalent  the 
oberreal  school.  The  difference  between 
these  two  Institutions  Is  solely  that  one  la 
a  preparatory  school  for  the  medical  and 
legal  profession,  where  greater  emphasis  was 
put  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In 
contrast  to  the  achool  of  my  choice,  where 
empharts  was  placed  on  modern  languages — 
English  and  Prench — chemistry,  physics,  and 
mathematics,  which  I  felt  would  serve  me 
better  In  foreign  lands. 

My  mother's  brothers  and  sisters  had  mi- 
grated to  the  United  States  In  the  18€0's 
and  ISTO's  and  settled  In  Philadelphia  and 
Terre  Haute,  and  I  can  remember  the  holi- 
day when  the  letters  came  from  my  uncles 
and  cousins  describing  their  lot  and  free- 
dom and  their  reward  for  hard  vrork  In  glow- 
ing letters  about  the  United  States  that 
they,  too,  bad  chosen  as  their  home. 

I  remembered  all  this  quite  well,  and  upon 
graduation  from  the  university,  Frankfurt 
and  Wurzburg.  with  Intense  technical  as  well 
as  economic  training  I  solicited  the  help  of 
the  cousins  for  a  Visa  and  tl<:ket  to  the 
United  States.  After  receipt  of  my  diploma 
and  doctor's  degree,  within  3  days,  on  August 
11.  1934,  I  sailed  on  the  88  Arabic  of  the 
Cunard  White  Star  Lane. 

My  cousins  had  seen  to  tt  that  I  traveled 
first  class,  which  was  an  unusual  treat  and 
created  even  more  the  desire  to  show  myself 
worthy  of  such  accommodations,  and  when 
I  went  aboard  the  ship  in  Hamburg.  I  felt 
my  goal  was  nearly  achieved,  but  nothing  In 
this  life  comes  easy.  Off  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  near  Halifax,  we  were  caught  In  one 
of  the  worst  hurricanes  of  the  centviry. 

Our  ship  was  badly  damaged,  a  hundred 
people  were  killed  or  Injured,  the  water  was 
running  Into  the  staterooms  from  the  top, 
the  lifeboats  were  smashed,  the  smokestacks 
were  gone,  and  the  englnee  drowned.  I  will 
never  forget  the  violence  of  that  storm  that 
began  at  7  in  the  morning  and  reached 
Its  height  about  4  In  the  afternoon. 

We  were  spun  around,  and  since  tt  was  an 
old-time  steamship  that  used  coal  as  f\iel, 
the  fuel  shifted  and  we  had  a  40*  list— a 
rather  marginal  situation — and  the  sinking 
of  the  ship  was  imminent.  Those  that  were 
alive  prayed  and  prayed  hard,  and  finally  the 
winds  abated  at  8  In  the  evening  and  we 
were  a  drifting  wreck  on  the  ocean.  Even- 
tually we  were  removed  and  taken  to  New 
York,  where  we  landed  with  much  humility, 
and  when  we  stepped  on  land,  we  felt  that 
life  from  that  day  on  would  be  a  bonus. 

And  so  the  years  went  by,  and  always  hav- 
ing In  mind  that  I  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  loee  and  being  so  utterly  ap- 
preciative of  the  opportunities  that  offered 
themselves,  work  becsone  a  pleasure.  My 
acquisitions  were  sufficient  to~send  my  chil- 
dren to  the  beet  of  schocds,  and  I  surroimded 
myself  with  capable,  honest,  hardworking 
people.  Our  roots  were  firmly  grounded  in 
Sheboygan  Palls. 

When  disaster  struck  and  my  only  son  was 
killed.  I  walked  down  the  street  and  Mayor 
Houwers  said.  "Curt,  I  want  to  talk  to  you. 
I  know  how  you  feel,  because  my  son  also 
was  killed  In  an  airplane  accident.  We  have 
to  make  the  best  of  It,  and  we  have  to  be 
thankful  for  having  had  our  sons,  and  life 
must  go  on."  These  were  the  words  that 
gave  me  new  inspiration,  and  all  self-pity 
left  me.  I  went  to  the  office  and  the  young 
men  that  Curt  had  engaged  were  called  In: 
I  asked  thecn  If  they  would  stay  with  me  and 
carry  on.  Their  strong  affirmative  reply  In- 
spired me  to  do  more  work  than  ever  and  to 
overcome  my  grief  in  my  occupation. 

These  were  the  thoughts  that  went  through 
my  mind  when  Oongresaman  Baca  and  Direc- 


tor Howe  made  their  Illustrious  comments 
about  Curt  O.  Joa,  Inc.  Nothing  could  have 
made  me  feel  more  honored,  and  It  could 
not  have  struck  me  more  deeply,  than  when 
Congressman  Racs  compared  me  and  the 
likes  of  me  with  George  Washington,  the 
Pounder  and  Father  of  our  great  country. 
He.  too,  had  to  struggle  and  surround  hlm- 
aelf  with  people  when  In  direst  need.  They 
had  faith  In  hla  leadership,  and  only  as  a 
conununlty  of  faithful  and  honest  people 
can  success  be  attained. 

When  I  had  to  talk.  1  could  only  say,  "With 
deep  humility  and  sincere  respect,  on  behalf 
of  my  family  and  all  of  our  employees,  I  ac- 
cept this  award,"  and  this  Is  the  moment 
when  I  had  to  combat  the  tears — not  tears 
of  sadness,  but  tears  as  a  result  of  shock 
through  Joy. 

As  to  the  celebration  and  the  party  proper, 
I  was  extremely  pleased  that  this  was  all 
done  by  men  that  had  grown  with  me,  and 
It  was  truly  a  remarkable  piece  of  work 
when  I  saw  the  countries  In  which  we  had 
sold  machines  represented  by  the  girls  In 
our  oflkses  and  wives  of  our  employees  and 
others,  because  with  each  costtune  I  had  a 
mental  picture  of  the  task  that  had  to  be 
done,  not  only  to  sell  the  machines.  In 
Greece,  Nicaragua,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Prance,  and  many  other  countries,  but  to 
instill  In  the  people  that  bought  the  equip- 
ment the  faith  they  had  to  have  to  make 
them  a  success.  Only  because  I  had  faith 
In  the  capabilities  of  our  workers  at  Sheboy- 
g^an  Palls,  and  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, could  we  transmit  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
and  help  our  cxxstomers  with  their  difficulties 
In  the  beginning,  because  all  beginnings  are 
difficult. 

As  we  all  know,  life  begins  with  a  cry, 
and  life  ends  that  way.  I  could  go  on  for- 
ever and  tell  you  about  the  details  of  the 
experiences  we  have  had  In  each  and  every 
one  of  our  travels  that  always  meant  an- 
other block  for  the  house  we  were  build- 
ing. There  are  the  days  of  Gustasfora  in 
Sweden,  the  weeks  of  suspicion  In  Denmark, 
the  examination  of  our  baggage  by  the  cus- 
toms officers  when  our  samples  were  scat- 
tered on  the  tables  and  we  bad  to  explain 
the  product  the  machines  were  to  make. 
Now,  since  we  are  making  baby  diapers.  It 
is  a  bit  easier.  There  were  problems  of 
financing,  problems  of  taxes,  difference  In 
taxes  In  each  and  every  country,  the  train- 
ing of  the  supervisors  in  the  fsu:torles  where 
a  different  language  was  being  spcAen,  and 
thanks  to  my  early  training,  I  could  handle 
a  few. 

I  am  thankful  that  In  my  early  youth  I 
had  a  goal  and  that  the  attaining  of  this 
goal  made  me  waste  few  moments.  Even 
today  I  continue  to  study,  be  It  languages, 
the  weather  for  fiylng.  new  motors  or  en- 
gines, because  It  Is  a  fast  moving  time  and 
moments  are  precious.  One  gets  only  as 
much  out  of  life  as  one  has  used  these 
moments  well. 

I  will  never  forget  the  parting  words 
my  father  gave  me.  He  was  not  enthusias- 
tic about  America,  and  he  tied  a  strap  around 
my  neck  with  a  leather  bag  containing  $200, 
which  was  a  fortune  for  him,  with  the  words, 
"You  will  be  lonesome,  you  will  be  in  a 
strange  land  with  no  friends,  and  when 
you  wont  to  come  home,  this  is  yotir  retvim 
fare."  Six  weeks  after  I  was  in  the  United 
States,  I  wrote  him,  "Dear  father.  It  Is  truly 
a  strange  land,  but  Its  strangeness  is  en- 
ticing, its  greatness  Is  encouraging,  and  my 
one  aim  Is  to  become  part  of  this  land."  and 
I  returned  his  leather  bag. 

I  believe  the  E  Award  meant  to  be  a  rec- 
ognition In  my  mind  of  53  years  of  striving 
first  to  go  to  the  United  States,  and  then  to 
be  adopted  by  that  country  as  a  citizen  as 
I  have  adopted  her.  My  pride  as  a  father  was 
crowned  by  being  able  to  award  a  pin  to 
both  of  my  daughters,  as  well  as  my  wife, 
who  have  been  so  active  and  so  enthusiastic 
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In  the  business  we  are  in,  and  had  attained 
a  right  and  the  privilege  to  be  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  Curt  G.  Joa.  Inc. 

May  you  never  forget  that  you.  too,  must 
have  a  goal,  and  your  goal  must  be  to  carry 
on.  You  have  a  wonderfvU  family,  and  In 
this  pall-mall  life,  with  Its  mlUlons  of  temp- 
tations. It  la  your  great  responalbUtty  to 
navigate  a  course  so  that  63  years  hence,  your 
sons  and  daughters  can  speak  of  an  attain- 
ment of  citizenship,  which  is  the  most  valu- 
able thing  for  us  all. 

CtmT  G.  Joa. 
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Packed  in  Cages:  No  Water,  No  Food- 
Dog*  for  Sale  in  Ripley,  Miis.,  Shock 
Animal-Loving  Reporter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 
Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent 
the  weekend  In  my  district,  and  rarely 
have  I  seen  the  people  so  aroused, 
on  Thursday  afternoon  In  a  front-page 
copyrighted  story,  the  Memphis  Press- 
Scimltar  reported  in  story  and  picture 
the  activities  of  a  dog  auction  In  nearby 
Ripley,  Miss. 

The  newspaper's  switchboard  was 
Jammed  throughout  the  day;  my  Mem- 
phis office  telephone  rang  constantly  I 
was  stopped  on  the  street  by  all  sorts  of 
people  and  asked.  "Why  can't  something 
be  done  about  It?" 

Our  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  made  an  exceUent 
beginning  with  hearings  on  bills  designed 
to  end  this  traffic  in  stolen  pets  and  the 
inhumane  treatment  rendered  by  many 
dealers  The  Congress  can  do  something 
about  this  problem. 

As  evidence  that  Federal  legislation  Is 
needed.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  newspaper  article  and  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  the  following  day 
[Prom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar 

Mar.  10,  1966] 
Packed  m  Caces:  No  Watek,  No  Foqp— Dooa 

r^  SALE  IN  RIP1.ET,   Miss..  SHOCK   ANIMAL- 
LOVING  RePORTES 

(ByKay  Plttman) 

The  magnificent  looking  black  collie  with 
a  shiny  coat  and  thoroughbred  lines  wagged 
his  tall  as  a  child  patted  his  head 

'•Nice  doggie,"  the  little  boy  said  Then 
.o.J^*"*"""  ''"^^  *'  ^  »^»«»  and  the  boy 
to^  cWir*^'     ^^  "*""*  ^^^  ^  '"°  »^*«^ 

nr^H*.*""  T^*°  *  ""^P*  attached  to  a  long  steel 
faV^n^  ^  ^  tightened  to  the  stiLgu- 
latlon  pomt  around  his  neck.  Jerking  the 
dog  upwards.  Hla  tongue  hung  out^  the 
dog  made  gagging  noises. 

spiarr  bbokem- 
.,  J***\^®  •***^  '^  <=»°«  down  hard  on  hU 
S^^'wh?'"^  5*""*^  '"«'  «»•  wound   ^e 
h^spi'JlTb'^o'^n^"  '""""^  "^  "^^  '^^■ 

a  ?!^M?!?*".J**"'  ***•  «*"'•  '«"  1««>«1  onto 

^ter  ^^o'^ijr"'  ?"^  '"*  ventUaUon.  no 
«^ter,  no  food— packed  in  with  about  300 
other  dogs  and  numerous  oats. 

bo^ht*.'^*'''  belonged  to  a  dog  dealer,  who 
a^U  ?h^  H  f  P**:" "«  ^^^  'or  $3.  He  woi^ 
•eU  the  dog  to  a  big  hospital  or  research  cen- 


^fK,'**,.***-    """OOU^WM  on  his  way  to  pos- 
sible  lingering  torture   and  certain  deato. 

rAntGaotTNSB 

.  }J^^  "**  *'**'"*•  f«w=ierly  someone's  cher- 
ished pet,  at  the  fairgrounds  In  Ripley  Miss. 

Accompanied  by  a  Press-Scimitar  photoe- 
rapher,  I  went  to  Ripley  for  trade  and  Auc- 
tion day.  which  is  held  once  a  month 

Although  everything  from  fishing  tackle  to 
grandfather   clocks   Is  auctioned   or  traded 
the  biggest  single  commodity  is  doijs     There 
were    about    1,000   dogs    there    thS^  month 
"^^  ^y^ein-  perhaps  half,  had  apparently 

in'^^^^f  fl^..*^  become  a  serious  business 
In  the  United  States,  and  bills  are  now  be- 
fore Congress  to  make  it  an  interstate  offense 
to  steal  a  pet  and  sell  it  for  research. 
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dealers 

Dog  dealers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
growing  demand  for  dogs  that  are  used  in 
Vital  medical  research.  Laboratories  now 
need  almost  3  million  dogs  a  year 

To  cash  In  on  thU  need,  dealers  rove  the 
country,  paying  a  buck  or  two  to  anyone  who 

t^^'^jT'^  "^^  ''  '^°«-  *'«»  '^o  questions 
are  asked.  Family  pets,  trained  to  obedience 
and  easy  to  handle,  are  especially  prized,  and 
the  Humane  Society  of  the  United  States 
estimates  that  50  percent  of  all  missing  pets 
have  been  stolen  by  dognapers.  who  in  t\^ 
sell  them  to  dealers. 
Dealers   sell    to    laboratories.      There    ore 

™!fL"lP'*y'  ^°*'**^  ^^°^  tbe  Mldsouth 
and  the  Nation. 

fr.^J'^u  V^^f^***  at  Ripley  freely  admitted 
r^oJf.,  that  they  scoured  the  countryside 
picking  up  dogs.     Pets. 

«.Sf  ***«°aper,  with  an  Alabama  license, 
asked  me  what  kind  of  pet  I  wanted,  "just 
tell  me  and  I  can  have  it  for  you  next 
month.  Humane  Society  people  say  Ten- 
nessee and  Virginia  are  happy  pet-hunUng 
grounds  for  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
dealers.  *v/»» 

wniE  cages 

P»'^f*^^''i*^  ^^^^  '^^y  <*P«"s  at  8:30  a.m. 
Panel  trucks  start  arriving  with  chicken  wire 
cages  only  big  enough  to  hold  one  SS 
Sometimes  these  cages  are  made  to  hold  30 
fl^"  J^w^"".  ***"  arriving  with  car  trunks 
filled  with  anlmaU  of  all  description.  Out  of 
such  a  cage  came  the  big  collie.  There  wasn't 
room  enough  for  him  to  stand.  There  were 
six  other  big  dogs  In  the  cage  with  him 

H„!?"*°l  °°-  °^^  *'^*  accent,  I  asked  one 
dealer  who  was  buying  hundreds  of  dogs 
What  would  happen  to  the  animals.  He  h^i 
started  loading  dogs  on  his  truck  at  8  a  m. 

r,.  vf*^'**,:  "^^-  ""'*  '^y-  I'U  leave  hen  to- 
night and  get  to  my  farm  about  midnight 
then  start  out  for  a  long  drive  up  north  in' 
the  morning."  "w»wi  m 

And  what  would  happen  to  the  dogs  on  the 

i^J^HT"^  **'  ^^^^  *^^«  *^«  P^t^of  some 
heartbroken,  sUll  searching  owners? 

fJX^^'^"  ?"***  ^^  '^°^  *°^<1  stay  on  the 

truck  during  the  whole  process,  from  Ripley 

onward,  without  food  or  water  or  exercU^!^ 

sellers 


Many,  under  such  crowded  conditions 
would  probably  die  during  the  34-  to  36-hc^ 
^tto^'^*"    before  arriving  at  their  desU- 

The  dog  dealers  were  buying  animals  from 
various  men.   most  of  whom  werTlf^^ 

i^^^ll^l'^'^  "'=•''"''  **«"  removed  fr^ 
aome  of  toe  dogs'  necks  before  they  were  sM. 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  dog  b^^  . 
K^tucky  Ucen«,  tag.  another  we^^^S 
name     Sonny  Boy"  around  his  nect 

bAhif^  **'*''  '^^°'  "'^'^'^  aod  tied  out 
behlndcars  and  along  fences  for  hours  with- 
out food  or  water.  I  saw  a  nightmare  of 
man's  cruelty  to  living  creatures.  "^"^^  ^^ 

INCOOIWTO 

beL*t^'r^*L*^^'  **»y  incognito  having 
been  warned  by  Memphis  Humane  Socle^ 


officials  that  game  and  fish  commission  ofll- 
cers,  who  were  evidently  on  the  fairgrounds 
complex,  would  run  off  any  newsp^  i^ 
^^J^^  Pbotographer.    State  troopers  were 

Just  by  ambling  around  and  saying  I  was 

looking  tar  a  good  hunting  dog  and  a  house 

pet,^  I  was  able  to  observe  the  trades  flrst- 

HDNTING   DOCS 

There  were  a  number  of  good  hunting  dogs 
and  house  pets  there.  Men  who  had  as  nW 
as  30  dogs  in  a  chicken  wire  cage  would  come 
^,^*  ^'^.^^-  "^'^^  K°*  a  mce  dog  here.  He 
belonged  to  my  grandson.  I'll  seU  him  to 
you  for  »3."  ^^ 

One  nice  dog  that  belonged  to  a  grandson 
was  a  fine  looking  Airedale.  Another  was  a 
rare  and  expensive  whlta  German  shepherd. 
He  was  sold  to  Roy  Hargrove  of  Medlim  and 
loaded  on  the  Hargrove  truck,  which  bea« 
a  Cicero,  ni..  sign  on  Its  three-tiered  side 

The  truck  was  so  crammed  with  anlmaU 

squCunto  1?°"  '^°""*"'*  ^"^«  ^'^"«««'  " 

DOG   rARlC 

Yet  more  dogs  were  thrown  into  It    Har- 

rZL"^^  ^  '^''-  '^"""°  Hargrove.  40.  of 
^  'i*'"  operate  a  dog  farm  In  Medina 
The  Hargroves.  like  other  dealers,  collect 
dogs  and  seU  them  to  laboratories  and  medi- 
cal schools,  some  In  the  Chicago  and  St 
Louis  area  T^ey  were  indicted  by  the  Gib- 
son County  Grand  Jury  in  December  on  a 
charge  of  cruelty  to  animals 

Circuit  Judge  Dick  Jerman  of  Alamo  wUl 
hear  the  case  on  May  4,  a  case  which  has 
t^lTJl^  national  attention  to  practices  In- 
volved in  the  handling  and  sales  of  dogs  and 

RESCUE 

»tL^^"*^  *  wlrehalred  terrier.  usuaUy  an 
expensive  dog.  from  one  seUer  with  a  -npton 
County,  -renn.,  tag  on  his  car.  He  had  no 
license  plate  on  the  back  of  the  car      He     ' 

^"rfo^*'^'  ''"^  °'  *^  *^  -«>  -><»  't 
burTbrrard"'*-    ^*-*ter  was  nothing 

TOTE    BAGS 

I  noUced  that  the  dealers  with  the  largest 

chased  mosuy  large  dogs-shepherds,  iolllee 
bounds,  and  the  like.  w"i». 

wlK?.  *^  ^y«^^  tote  bags  crammed 
with  cate.  some  selling  for  10  cents  a  pound 
totoem.    Puppies  were  also  bought  b^X; 

r»t^J*^  ^"^i"*  '"^  ''<*B"  because  beagles, 
hllh  I^";^*",'*^^*™"'  Shepherds  are  n^ 
blgh  on  the  labs  "most  wanted"  list    T^ 

t^i^  ^^'^^f^  '"'  W  or  »3  and  solT to 
the  labs  for  WO  to  $50.  Cate  sell  to  iah« 
anywhere  from  $1  to  $4.50. 

MEDIC   CENTER 

The  Memphis  Medical  Center  buys  no  docs 

t^Tt'^f^m^th"  P,^^^"  **°«»'  '^der  coT 
oS^VffH  „*^"  *^*y  **°»  "^e'te'--  Director 
S^JP  '*""'"  "*•'*  *  «^«'te'-  board,  many^ 

sets  Oie  policy  for  operation  of  the  cltv- 
operated  pound.  " 

.«H^f  T'"  ***•*  *°y  «*<«  tbat  is  picked  up 

If  heu  not  Claimed  he  Is  put  up  for  adopu/i 

Dogs  that  are  sick  are  gassed. 

Dogs  that  are  never  claimed  or  that  no 
one  seems  to  want  are  sold,  under  co^act 
to  the  Memphis  Medical  Center.         *^°tract 

No  dogs  In  the  Memphis  hospital  oneraUon 
are  bought  from  dog  dealers.  °Peration 

REGITLAR   rwm 

Do^  sold  to  the  medical  center  are  pur- 
chased for  the  regular  $3  pound  fee 

ad^.''**'   ''^  '*°«»   ^"^  redeemed   or 
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In  addition  th«  shelter  provide*  tbe  Uni- 
Teralty  of  Tvnneesee  wltb  4,300  dogs,  Ken- 
nedy Hosplt&l  319. 

Caldwell  said  4300  dofi,  those  which  were 
tMuUy  Injured  or  tllswisd  were  gassed.  He 
said  tbe  center  bandied  18.000  doga  last 
year. 

CAT 


One  dealer  told  me  be  had  a  "nice  Persian 
eat"  in  the  truck  and  would  try  to  find  It 
for  me.  He  told  me  this  while  he  was  prod- 
ding and  stulBng  a  pregnant  boxer  dog,  ob- 
Tlously  a  former  pet.  Into  the  already  bulg- 
ing Jam. 

The  wlre-halred  terrier  I  rescued  Is  a  well- 
trained  male  dog.  I  took  him  home  wltb  me. 
He  was  starved  for  food  and  water  and  would 
wince  every  time  you  touched  him  for  fear  of 
being  hit. 

One  of  the  sellers  In  Ripley  said  they  didn't 
get  enough  money  for  the  dogs  to  "waste 
noney  on  food"  for  them.  Sometimes  they 
carry  the  animals  they  have  picked  up 
around  In  trucks  and  cages  for  2  or  3  days 
until  they  sell  them  to  dealers. 


sands  of  unwanted  cats  and  dogs  are  put  to 
death  annually  In  municipal  pounds.  If  this 
Is  true,  both  labs  and  pounds  have  been  over- 
looking a  beneficial  arrangement.  We  were 
glad  to  report  yesterday  that  the  Memphis 
Pound  seems  to  be  operating  humanely  and 
sensibly  In  this  respect. 

Anyway,  don't  be  surprised  If  some  law 
gets  passed  In  the  field.  Pet  owners  are 
voters  as  well  and  all  Congreesmen  know 
tbe  adage,  "He  who  loves  me.  loves  my  dog." 


Ify  terrier  may  be  your  dog.  If  you  can 
Identify  him,  he's  yours.  I  took  him  to 
Foote  Animal  Clinic  where  Dr.  W.  B.  IiUease 
la  trying  to  restore  him  to  health.  Dr. 
ICesse  said  the  dog  has  suffered.  He's  111 
and  needs  attention.    He's  been  needing  It. 

The  terrier  bad  obvloualy  been  a  pet.  He 
obeys  orders  and  responds  to  commands.  I 
almost  cried  as  tbe  dejected  dog  I  call 
"Scottle,"  ate  an  egg  fixed  for  bis  breakfast. 
When  he  finished,  he  weakly  raised  his  bead, 
licked  my  hand  and  feebly  wagged  his  tall, 
his  first  show  of  animation  or  affection  In 
34  hours. 

■AWT 

Almost  aa  much  ••  a  child,  the  domestic 
dog  Is  part  of  the  human  heart  and  the 
human  home  for  reasons  no  one  need  ex- 
plain. 

I  know  because  I  have  a  3- year -old  "cocker- 
poo'  (half  cocker,  half  poodle)  dog  named 
Sassy.  She  Is  my  7-year-old  daughter's  fa- 
vorite playmate  and  almost  another  child 
tome. 

I  saw  Sasey's  face  In  the  face  of  every  dog 
at  Ripley. 

I  was  sorry  that  I  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  buy  all  of  the  doga. 

And  I  was  thankful  that  Sassy,  a  happy 
p«i  who  sleeps  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
demands  her  morning  coffee  like  a  dictator, 
does  not  have  to  wake  up  such  horror. 

I  hope  sbe  never  strays. 

Tkx  MAaKrrnr  Dooa 

It's  one  thing  to  use  In  medical  research 
a  homeless  dog  from  a  public  pound.  It's 
another  thing — tmd  a  vicious  one — to  use 
somebody's  beloved  pet  which  has  been  stolen 
from  a  front  lawn. 

A  dramatic  revelation  of  the  latter  type 
of  operations  bere  In  the  Uldsoutb  was 
given  In  a  story  by  staff  writer  Kay  Ptttman 
In  yesterday's  Press-Sclmltar.  Because  so 
much  of  this  has  been  going  on  over  the 
country,  both  bouses  of  Congress  are  con- 
cerning themselves  with  legislation  to  reg- 
ulate the  sale  of  such  animals  In  Interstate 
commerce.  Tbe  lawmaken  don't  have  In 
mind  making  dognapplng  a  Federal  crime, 
although  many  pet  owners  would  like  It  to 
be.  Some  of  them  aoggeet  banging  as  an 
appropriate  penalty. 

We  all  know  that  medical  schools  and  some 
research  laboratories  need  dogs  and  other 
'n'™*'"  for  experiments  that  may  benefit 
man  It  Can  also  be  conceded  that  thasa 
scientists  are  not  out  to  hurt  the  animals 

But  they  have  apparently  not  been  careful 
enough  about  their  suppliers. 

Scores  at  animal  welfare  groups  appeared 
before  a  House  subcommittee  this  week  to 
protest  that  pet  theft  for  research  is  wide- 
spread.   Tet  It  was  also  testified  that  thou- 


wlth  315,000  men  on  hand  and  another  20,000 
on  tbe  way.  It  Is  not  possible  to  tell  bow  many 
men  we  will  need.  Our  strength  for  this  year 
U  expected  to  rise  to  350,000  or  400.000,  but 
It  may  have  to  go  higher. 

No  one  can  tell  for  sure  how  far  the  Com- 
munists will  be  willing  to  go  or  what  new  as- 
sistance Hanoi  may  receive  from  Pelplng  or 
Ifoecow.  We  will  simply  have  to  t>e  ready  for 
anything,  including  an  unreasonable  re- 
sponse from  tbe  other  side.  Despite  his  meas- 
ured optimism  at  this  stage,  we're  sure  that 
is  what  the  Secretary  Intends. 


Role  Is  f  raued 
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HON.  AL  ULLMAN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary McNamara's  report  that  our  Armed 
Forces  can  meet  the  Vietnam  demands 
without  weakening  our  position  In  other 
areas  Is  "welcome  assurance."  the  Den-_ 
ver  Post  says  editorially. 

The  paper  believes  the  Secretary  de- 
serves much  credit  for  "the  tremendous 
feat  of  deploying  within  a  matter  of 
months  a  combat  ready  force  of  300,000 
men  some  10,000  miles  away  and  sup- 
porting them  In  combat." 

The  editorial  is  concise,  and  In  the  be- 
lief that  others  will  want  to  see  It,  I  am 
offering  It  for  the  Record  : 

WCLCOMC    AS8T7KSNCK   FtOM    McNAMASA 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  given 
the  Nation  powerful  assurance  that  our 
Armed  Forces  can  meet  the  demands  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  without  weakening  our  mili- 
tary p>08ltlon  In  other  areas  of  the  world. 

McNamara  himself  has  played  the  major 
role  In  building  up  those  forces  since  1901, 
and  the  statistics  he  released  this  week  on 
the  buildup  of  our  military  forces  during  the 
last  5  years  are  impressive. 

He  deserves  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for 
"the  tremendous  feat  of  deploying  within  a 
matter  of  months  a  combat  ready  force  of 
300.000  men  some  10.000  miles  away  and  sup- 
porting them  In  combat — without  calling  up 
the  Reserve  forces,  without  a  general  exten- 
sion of  tovirs  on  an  Involuntary  'oasis  and 
without  Invoking  tbe  usual  economic  con- 
trols." 

This  force  of  300.000 — 215,000  on  land — 
represents  about  10  percent  of  our  "total  ac- 
tive duty  military  strength,"  McNamara  said. 
There  Is  obviously  a  good  deal  left  to  meet 
problems  In  other  areas  and  a  good  deal  nuire 
that  could  be  mobilized. 

In  describing  our  strength.  Its  mobility.  Its 
capability  and  its  adequacy  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges ahead,  McNamara  Is  on  sound  ground. 
As  long  as  our  policy  to  provide  whatever 
it  takes  to  protect  South  Vietnam,  we  have 
confidence  that  policy  will  not  fall  for  any 
lack  of  men  or  supplies  from  McNamara's 
department. 

We  feel  leas  certain,  however,  about  Mc- 
Namara's analysis  of  what  the  Communists 
will  try  to  do  or  be  able  to  do.  Too  many 
faulty  predictions  along  that  line  still  echo 
throughout  southeast  Asia  and  haunt  the 
men  who  made  them. 

We  hope  McNamara  Is  right  when  he  says 
tbe  Oommunlst  buildup  of  manpower  will 
have  to  come  to  a  peak  sometime  this  year  be- 
cause It  win  not  be  possible  for  Hanoi  to  sup- 
port any  more  men  in  South  Vietnam. 

If  that  Is  so.  It  wUl  be  poasfble  for  the 
United  States  to  set  a  limit  to  its  own  man- 
power buildup.     Under  present  conditions. 
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HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZl 

OF  mcmaAif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  fifth  article 
of  a  series  written  by  Waishington  re- 
porter of  the  Detroit  News,  Tom  Joyce, 
discussing  war  on  poverty  follows: 
CoMKUNTTT     Acnoir     and     thk     Wab     ON 

Povkstt:    Maks    Thksb    People    Ashamed 

To  Stand  tN  a  WnrAkk  LiNk 
(By  Tom  Joyce) 

WASRtNCTON,  March  3. — A  Loe  Angeles 
Negro  who  softens  his  militancy  wltb  a  smile 
vras  asked  what  he  was  trying  to  accomplish 
through  a  war  on  poverty  conununity-action 
program. 

The  scene  was  a  sparsely  furnished  office 
on  the  second  floor  of  an  old  frame  building 
precisely  In  the  geographical  center  of  Watts, 
the  ghetto  scM'ched  and  bloodied  last 
August. 

Ocle  Pastard.  the  28-year-old  Negro,  leaned 
over  his  desk  and  replied  In  a  firm  voice  to 
the  question: 

"To  make  these  people  ashamed  to  stand 
in  a  welfare  line." 

The  answer  came  like  a  splash  of  cold 
water  In  the  face  of  this  reporter,  who  had 
been  asking  the  same  question  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  Scm  Francisco  and  re- 
ceiving answers  couched  in  the  poverty  war's  ' 
new  Jargon. 

The  most  frequently  heard  explanations: 
"To  organize  the  poor,"  "to  get  them  think- 
ing about  their  problems."  "to  inspire  them 
to  action,"  "to  promote  self-help." 

Many  poverty  experts  disagree  with  Pas- 
tard's  cold,  frank  way  of  putting  It.  They 
would  phrase  It  differently,  saying  the  goal 
Is  to  motivate  the  poor  to  do  something 
about  their  own  poverty. 

But  it  always  seems  to  come  out  much  the 
same  way. 

And  tbe  overriding  question  is  always  the 
same:  how  do  you  inspire  the  poor,  people 
frozen  in  poverty.  Inured  to  Its  misery  and 
without  means  of  escape? 

sm  XNTEkXST 

The  philosophy  of  community-action  pro- 
grams, viewed  by  many  as  tbe  heart  of  tbe 
battle  against  poverty,  is  to  arouse  their  in- 
terests and  Imagination  by  demonstrating 
that  there  are  ways  of  breaking  tbe  strangle- 
hold. 

Pastard  Is  community-actions  program  di- 
rector for  Westminster  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation Inc..  financed  by  a  9982,000  anti- 
poverty  grant. 

It  Is  on  such  programs  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  Is  spending 
•685  mUlion  of  the  11  6  bUllon  set  aside  for 
poverty-war  program*  this  year. 
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How  do  they  work?  The  scope  Is  limited 
only  by  Imagination. 

How  well  are  they  working?  As  both  crit- 
ics and  proponents  of  the  daring  new  ap- 
proach imagined  they  would,  depending  on 
where  one  looks. 

In  the  Jungle  of  Harlem,  where  giant  rats, 
dope  pushers  and  prostitutes  work  at  night, 
the  youth-oriented  community  action  pro- 
gram is  known  as  Haryou-Act.  The  name 
comes  from  two  prepoverty  war  organiza- 
tions that  merged  after  the  national  war  was 
declared — Harlem  Youth  Opportunities  Un- 
limited and  associated  community  teams. 

LARGEST  IN  NEW   TORK 

It  is  the  largest  single  antlpoverty  proj- 
ect In  the  Natlon^-one  plagued  by  Repre- 
sentative Adam  Clayton  Powell's  self-serv- 
ing brand  of  politics  and  charges  of  misman- 
agement of  funds.  Federal  authorities  are 
waiting,  and  not  too  patiently,  for  the  execu- 
tive director,  a  Powell  lieutenant  named 
Livingston  Wingate,  to  "reconstruct"  the 
financial  t>oolcs. 

That  is  one  side  of  Haryou-Act. 

To  find  out  about  the  other  side,  you  must 
talk  to  people  like  the  21 -year-old  unwed 
mother  named  MagDalean  who  works  In  a 
program  for  young  people  as  an  office  as- 
sistant. 

She  was  14  when  she  became.  In  her  words 
"a  pretty  good  hustler." 

Speaking  freely,  she  admits  she  was  In- 
volved in  narcotics,  too. 

"I  was  a  pusher  and  I  was  on  the  sttiff 
myself."  MagDelean  admits. 

Last  Christmas  was  the  first  since  she  was 
15  that  she  did  not  spend  In  Jail.  Her  three 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  11,  were  be- 
ing cared  for  by  her  parents,  who  bad  ordered 
MagDalean  out  of  their  house. 

Now  she  is  living  at  home  again. 

A  NEW  LIFE 

It  began  last  summer  when  a  Haryou 
worker  came  to  her  neighborhood  to  talk 
about  the  program.  Somehow,  and  she  la 
not  clear  about  it  herself,  she  was  moved 
to  Join  a  summer  "crash  program"  for  youths, 
working  on  a  parade  designed  to  dramatize 
the  antlpoverty  fight. 

Because  of  her  work,  she  was  promoted  to 
the  office  Job  when  the  summer  program 
ended. 

"I  was  real  scared  when  I  first  came,"  she 
confessed.  I  didn't  think  these  squares  would 
accept  me.  They  knew  all  about  my  back- 
ground and  everything  like  that. ' 

But  the  squares  did  accept  MagDalean, 
whose  vocabulary  and  style  of  speech  belle 
the  hard  fact  that  she  quit  school  when  she 
was  14. 

"You  learn  a  lot  of  things  when  you're 
hustling,"  she  confessed. 

How  much  does  she  earn  while  working  and 
learning?  Fifty  dollars  a  week.  Not  much 
with  three  little  children,  she  allows. 

"When  I  was  hustling  and  pushing  John 
(narcotics)  I  used  to  sometimes  spend  more 
than  that  in  one  day,"  she  says.  "But  now  I 
have  respectability  and  I  wouldn't  trade  that 
for  all  the  money  I  could  make  on  the  street 
corners.  Who  knows,  someday  I  might  even 
meet  a  nice  guy  who  wants  to  marry  me?" 

Working  In  an  office  down  the  hall  Is  an 
attractive,  20-year-old  named  Barbara,  a 
sophomore  at  Himter  College.  Before  she 
got  her  Job  as  an  office  assUtant  at  Haryou, 
her  stepfather  criticized  her  ambitions  and! 
in  frequent  rages,  would  hurl  her  books  into 
the  trash  can.  Now  she  keeps  her  books  In 
the  office,  has  a  quiet  place  to  study  and  the 
•1.25  an  hour  sbe  earns  allows  her  to  con- 
tinue college. 

THE  PaOGEAMS 

Doaens  of  other  programs  are  helping  in 
Harlem,  where  an  estimated  7,000  to  10,000 
youths  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work 
And  not  even  Wlngate's  harshest  crlUcs  are 
suggesting  anything  more  serious  than  mis- 
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management  of  antlpoverty  fimds  and  per- 
haps political  motivation. 

There  are  some  sputtering,  mismanaged 
programs  In  Harlem,  too. 

Some  neighborhood  centers,  located  In  old 
storefronts  and  aimed  at  adults,  seem  des- 
tined to  failure  as  they  drift  along  without 
organization  or  leadership. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  the  legislative  machinery  to  carry 
out  President  Johnson's  war  against  poverty, 
a  community  action  project  may  be  almost 
anything  from  a  course  in  homemaklng  to 
Job  training. 

It  must  be  planned  with  local  Initiative, 
financed  with  10  percent  local  funds  (either 
in  cash  or  "In  kind"  such  as  office  space, 
furnishings  and  manpower)  and  designed  to 
get  at  the  roots  of  poverty  In  one  way  or 
another. 

The  broad  guidelines  have  resulted  in  some 
sharp  criticism  and  some  shapeless  programs. 

FRISCO    SLUMS 

A  10-mlnute  taxlcab  ride  from  elegant 
Nob  Hill  In  San  Francisco  Is  one  of  America's 
worst  slums.  There  are  no  colorful  cable 
cars  and  Its  residents  do  not  dine  at  Fisher- 
man's Wharf.  Officials  of  San  Francisco, 
where  the  poverty  program  seems  hopelessly 
bogged  down  in  poUtlcal  bickering,  say  it  is 
ready  to  explode  Into  a  racial  nightmare. 

There  is  despair  on  the  streets,  where 
drunks,  prostitutes  and  dope  addicts  weave 
in  and  out  of  doorways  in  broad  daylight. 
The  school  dropout  rate  is  alarmingly  high. 
Unemployment  is  twice  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  city. 

It  is  an  uglier  sight  than  Harlem,  maybe 
because  most  of  the  buildings  are  dilapidated 
frame  structures,  many  of  which  escaped  the 
fire  that  razed  most  of  the  city  after  the 
1906  earthquake. 

A   LEADER 

This  Is  the  280-block  district  known  aa 
Western  Addition. 

It  Is  a  concentrate  of  aU  the  problems 
found  in  American  ghettoes. 

In  the  middle  of  this  filth  and  decay  is  an 
old  two-story  building  with  a  rough,  hand- 
lettered  sign  announcing  it  Is  the  headquar- 
ters of  Western  Addition's  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram. Inside  Is  Wilfred  Ussery,  37-year-old 
Negro  architect,  who  has  given  up  a  good 
Job  with  a  national  firm  to  run  the  program. 

What  are  his  objectives?  To  get  the  people 
of  Western  Addition  organized  and  thinking 
about  what  they  can  do  to  help  themselves. 

And  after  that?  This  will  have  to  wait 
says  Ussery. 

Paid  doorbeU  ringers,  recruited  themselves 
from  poverty's  ranks,  are  out  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  the  poor  think  about  their  own 
needs  and  wants,  whether  they  would  Uke 
to  participate  In  some  kind  of  a  program. 

"I  hope  that  out  of  all  this  wUl  come  pro- 
grams for  social  change."  says  Ussery,  a 
national  vice  chairman  of  CORE. 

"We  dont  want  Instant  success.  It 
won't  be  until  the  second  or  third  year  that 
real  results  start  to  show." 

FIRST   STEP 

And  for  the  beginning,  he  feels  that  get- 
ting people  organized  and  thinking  is  xnon 
Important  than  programs  for  Jobs,  Job  train- 
ing, and  concrete  alms. 

Dr.  Arthur  Coleman,  a  Negro  doctor-law- 
yer who  is  the  mayor-appointed  chairman  of 
San  Francisco's  antlpoverty  council,  la 
openly  skeptical  of  the  Ussery  approach.  But 
he  U  reluctant  to  make  a  blanket  condemna- 
Uon  "because  it  might  Just  work  In  the 
end." 

In  other  community  actlcm  programs 
there  is  palpable  success. 

One  Is  a  small  Chicago  project  with  the 
unlikely  Utle  of  LBJ  which  stands  for  Lawn- 
dale  for  Better  Jobs.  Lawndale  is  one  of  the 
poorest  areas  In  the  city. 

LBJ  la  an  employment  aerrlce.    Its  slz- 


man  staff  works  In  three  Uttle  rooms  in  the 
basement  of  a  rundown  school  building  in 
the  middle  of  a  slum  neighborhood.  Its 
Initial  funding  of  •16.000  covers  all  expenses 
and  salaries  for  4  months. 

So  far  it  has  foimd  Jobs  for  200  residents 
of  the  neighborhood.  They  are  paid  an 
average  of  $1.75  an  ho\ir,  ranging  from  •1.25 
to  •3.76.  And  70  percent  of  those  placed 
have  stuck  with  the  work,  in  a  variety  of 
Jobs. 

For  an  employment  office,  the  operation  is 
anything  but  orthodox.  The  clients  are  re- 
cruited from  bars,  poolhalls,  streetcorners, 
and  any  place  the  hopeless  gather  to  forget 
the  pain  of  their  Indigence. 

The  philosophy  is  that  a  man  without  a 
Job  won't  be  hanging  around  the  bouse 
where  he  Is  an  easy  target  for  his  disap- 
pointed wife's  wrathful  barbs. 

The  Idea  was  conceived  and  developed  by 
Monroe  SulUvan,  a  CathoUc  lay  worker  who 
had  worked  in  the  area  while  serving  with 
the  Catholic  Interracial  Council  and  with 
tbe  Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Rela- 
tions. 

EAkNS   $8,400 

A  29-year-old  former  high  school  teacher, 
Sullivan's  salary  work*  out  to  •8,400  a  year. 

His  philosophy:  "There  are  no  deep-seated 
Freudian  problems  to  solve  here.     Just  Jobs." 

Sullivan  deals  with  employers  In  the  Chi- 
cago area,  finding  out  what  Jobs  are  avail- 
able and  persuading  employers  to  gamble 
with  his  clients. 

The  two  fleldworkers  were  recruited  from 
the  neighborhood.  One  Is  Mrs.  Virginia 
Easterly,  a  short,  stocky  housewife  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  a  lot  of  courage. 

On  a  typical  afternoon  In  Lawndale  she 
enters  a  dreary  bar  where  the  odor  of  stale 
beer  and  unwashed  men  flu  the  misty  air. 
At  the  end  of  the  bar  la  a  lonely  figure,  half 
asleep  over  a  glass  that  Is  nearly  empty. 

Mrs.  Easterly  taps  him  on  the  shoulder. 
There  is  a  look  of  alarm.  Is  she  the  wel- 
fare worker  or  someone  sent  by  his  wife? 
Neither,  Mrs.  Easterly  assures  blm. 

"Would  you  like  a  Job?"  she  asks. 

"I  didn't  come  bere  for  no  comedy  floor 
show,"  the  man  replies.     "Get  lost." 

AN    ENTRT 

"I'm  serious,"  returns  Mrs.  Easterly.  She 
places  a  card  next  to  the  beer  glass.  "There 
is  a  good  chance  we  can  find  you  work  if  you 
want  It.     Drop  by." 

It  Is  surprising  how  many  do.     And  Sulli- 
van calls  it  "A  direct  feed  from  the  taverns." 
"Our  philosophy,"  he  says,  "Is  to  get  to  the 
guy  who  has  given  up,  whether  he  U  in  a 
tavern  or  a  poolhall." 

LBJ  represents  a  new  approach  to  find- 
ing Jobs  for  people. 

"The  key,"  says  SulUvan,  "Is  being  in  the 
neighborhoods.  The  kind  of  people  who  live 
here  Just  don't  go  downtown  where  the  State 
employment  services  are  located. 

"And  the  State  agency  to  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple ••  •  and  they  are  people  with  Uttle 
education  who  have  trouble  expressing  them- 
selves •  •  •  represents  authority,  big  gov- 
ernment bureaucracy  and  a  lot  of  redtape 
They  are  actuaUy  afraid  of  it. 

"Besides,  the  State  service  doesnt  make  It 
*  personal  thing  in  deaUng  with  the  em-  , 
ployer.  It  doesn't  try  to  persuade  an  em- 
ployer to  give  a  man  with  a  record  a  chance. 
"It  Is  easy  for  the  middle  class  person  to 
say  that  there  are  plenty  of  Jobs  for  people 
who  want  them.  But  middle  class  people 
are  more  sophisticated  about  Job  hunting, 
and  they  know  people  who  have  Jobs  who  can 
help  them  out. 

"The  unemployed  man  here  Is  utterly  con- 
fused about  the  Job  market.  He  doesn't 
know  where  to  begin  looking  so  he  Just  gives 
up." 

Several  big  city  antlpoverty  agencies  have 
begun  placing  employment  offices  In  neigh- 
borhood service  centers. 
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Atlanta  U  one.  The  arrangement  there  Is 
an  emptoyment  counselor  from  tbe  Stat« 
employment  office  In  each  of  four  neighbor- 
hood centers  where  there  are  a  variety  of 
services  for  the  poor. 

ICAMT    rt.ACWD 

So  far.  1.500  unemployed  have  been  placed 
In  Jobs. 

Chicago.  Detroit,  and  other  cities  have 
adopted  similar  programs  and  all  are  enthu- 
siastic about  the  new  approach. 

But  the  hard  success  stories  are  not  the 
rule  In  community  action  projects.  Many 
are  Just  getting  launched.  Others  are  drift- 
ing In  orbit,  the  start  of  a  Job-training  pro- 
gram here,  plans  for  a  birth  control  clinic 
there,  and  frequent  pleaa  not  to  Judge  the 
program  too  harshly  so  early  In  the  war. 

Many  cities  are  Just  getting  neighborhood 
centers  Into  operation. 

Where  they  have  been  started,  they  have 
become  the  heart  of  the  community  action 
program. 
1  There  are  such  centers  operating  now  in 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles,  and 
NewTork. 

They  are  In  tbe  middle  of  poor  neighbor- 
hoods where,  theoretically,  they  can  develop 
services  where  the  victims  of  poverty  live  and 
where  they  can  Inspire  the  same  victims  to 
do  something  for  themselves. 
PITT  TO  woax 

In  such  centers  the  poor  themselves  are 
put  to  work  in  a  new  field  of  employment 
generated  by  the  poverty  war.  They  are 
euphemistically  called  subprofesslonals  and 
they  are  the  frontline  workers.  Their  Job 
Is  to  find  out  from  the  poor  what  their  prob- 
lems are  and  whether  they  are  interested  in 
trying  to  help  solve  community  problems. 

A  woman  named  Lilly  Mae  in  Los  Angeles' 
Watts  area  is  a  slob.  With  no  money  for 
furniture  or  clothes,  she  has  given  up  on 
heraeU  and  her  house.  A  man  from  the 
neighborhood  center  appears.  Like  thou- 
sands of  others  put  to  work  by  community- 
action  programs,  he  is  paid  $333  a  month. 

He  is  conducting  a  survey  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  wants  to  know  If  Lilly  Mae  has 
any  view  on  poverty. 

A  block  meeting  is  being  organized  for 
next  week  and  tbe  man  wants  to  know  if 
Lilly  Mae  would  agree  to  have  it  at  her  house. 
After   much    persuasion,    she   finally    yields. 

Others  come  to  the  meeting,  many  reluc- 
tantly, where  a  community  action  stail  spe- 
cialist leads  a  conversation.  It  gets  off 
slowly.  There  are  grumbles  about  what  a 
"lot  of  nothln'  "  Is  going  on.  "How's  this 
gonna  help?" 

Someone  suggests  that  what  the  neighbor- 
hood really  needs  Is  better  police  protection. 
Another  voice  asks  timidly  If  there  would  be 
any  value  In  trying  to  clean  up  the  neighbor- 
hood, maybe  plant  some  flowers. 

What  about  a  program  for  Job  training? 
If  something  like  that  coxild  be  done  maybe 
the  thing  would  be  worth  while. 

Prom  such  meetings  may  come  the  seed  of 
self-help. 

Eventually  a  class  on  homemaklng  Is 
started  in  a  center.  Another  deals  with 
something  as  simple  as  consumer  training. 

It  may  sound  inane,  but  In  many  ghettos 
where  residents  are  c^tlves  of  a  store  be- 
cause of  geography,  lack  of  transportatloD. 
or  some  other  reaaon.  price  gouging  is  stand- 
ard practice.  TTnscrupulous  grocers  hike 
prices,  deal  In  short  weights,  and  charge 
heavily  for  cashing  checks. 

ABOUT    TOO    PKOOBAMS 

In  Watts  such  a  merchant  was  forced  out 
of  business  through  a  boycott  inspired  by 
the  leaders  of  a  community  action  program. 
A  weighing  station  was  established  In  the 
heart  of  a  Chicago  ghetto. 

About  700  oommunlty  action  programs  are 
now  in  motion. 


All  are  part  of  the  great  experiment — to 
test  whether  the  poor  can  really  play  major 
roles  In  helping  themselves. 

The  war  on  poverty  does  not  deal  In  tra- 
ditional dole  payments,  except  In  a  very 
few  of  its  programs.  Money  Is  not  handed 
out  for  groceries,  rent,  and  the  Uke.  Many 
poor  have  the  mistaken  notion  it  is  and  they 
go  away  from  places  like  the  neighborhood 
centers  grumbling. 

The  Idea,  Instead,  is  to  get  at  the  causes 
of  poverty,  which  are  Ignorance,  illiteracy, 
lack  of  training,  hopelessness,  and  aetlmes 
Just  a  simple  lack  of  what  used  to  >e  called, 
in  less  complicated  times,  get  up  a;  d  go. 

But  President  Johnson's  poverty  fighters 
go  t>eyond  a  simple  criticism  where  there  Is 
an  obvious  absence  of  motivation.  They  ask 
if  something  cannot  be  done  about  it. 

Some  cities,  Detroit  and  Atlanta  leaders 
among  them,  are  concentrating  heavily  on 
adult  education,  using  new  approaches  to 
get  the  poor  to  participate. 

The  idea  is  to  make  the  schools  a  warm, 
friendly  part  of  the  community. 

In  Atlanta  the  program  Is  headed  by  Alan 
Koth.  who  was  with  Flint's  esteemed  com- 
munity school  operation  before  he  was  hired 
away. 

School  dropouts  make  up  the  largest  part 
of  the  adult  poor  population.  And  to  them, 
school  is  a  symbol  of  defeat,  a  place  crammed 
with  unhappy  memories  of  failure.  How, 
then,  do  you  arouse  their  Interest  In  adult 
education? 

One  way  is  through  community  action 
programs  where  the  poor  themselves  are 
asked  about  what  kind  of  courses  they  would 
like. 

SCHOOLS    HELP 

Schools  In  the  poverty  neighborhoods  are 
kept  open  at  night.  There  are  social  activi- 
ties as  well  as  classes.  Gymnasiums  are 
open  for  children  to  participate  in  organized 
sports. 

Counselors  are  on  duty  at  night  to  help 
with  personal  problems. 

This  Is  what  Is  happening  In  Atlanta, 
where  regular  teachers  are  paid  $4  an  hour 
to  teach  the  night  classes. 

In  one  of  the  classes  Is  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  works  for  Goodwill  Indiistrles 
during  the  day.  She  is  taking  courses  to- 
ward a  high  school  diploma. 

Why?  She  feels  a  diploma  will  lead  to  a 
better  Job.  And,  with  only  the  Income  from 
her  95-cent-an-hour  Job,  she  is  supporting 
two  daughters  who.  by  day,  attend  tbe 
same  school.  She  hopes  that  her  Interest  in 
education  will  encourage  them  to  stay  In 
school. 

One  man  who  Is  attempting  to  Improve 
his  reading  and  writing  confessed  that  he 
has  been  turned  away  from  many  Jobs  be- 
cause he  could  not  Oil  out  an  application 
without  "making  a  lot  of  tnlstakes." 

To  his  surprise  he  has  found  others  in  his 
classes  who  have  had  the  same  experience. 


Forty-one  Percent  Favor  U.S.  Viet  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Times  Herald  of  Carroll.  Iowa,  has 
published  the  results  of  a  poll  of  Iowa 
fanners  which  shows  that  the  majority 
of  those  Interviewed  favor  the  present 
policy  in  Vietnam. 


^ 


They  support  continuing  military  ac- 
tion while  remaining  ready  for  negotia- 
tions. 

Since  I  feel  certain  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  want  to  see  the  article  on 
the  poll  results.  I  am  making  it  available 
for  publication  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  Carroll  (Iowa)  Times  Herald,  Mar. 

2,  1966) 
FoBTT-ONB  Percent  Favob  U.S.  Viet  Policy 
DBS  Moines.— What  do  lowans  think  the 
United  States  should  do  in  Vietnam. 

A  poll  of  Iowa  farmers  by  Wallaces  Farmer 
shows  that  only  10  percent  of  those  ques- 
tioned wanted  to  go  all  out  to  win  quickly. 
At  the  other  extreme,  only  4  percent  said, 
"withdraw   completely." 

Almost  half — 41  percent— couldn't  see 
anything  better  than  present  policy,  "con- 
tinue military  action,  but  remain  ready  for 
negotiations." 

Twenty-three  percent  suggested  we  sUrt 
negotiations  and  stop  fighting.  Seven  per- 
cent of  those  polled  said  we  should  step  up 
military  activity  while  15  percent  had  no 
definite  views  to  express. 

More  men  than  women  ( 13  percent  to  8 
percent)  wanted  to  "go  all  out  to  win." 

A  farm  woman  In  Clay  County  with  a  boy 
near  service  age  said,  "If  we  declare  war,  go 
all  out  to  win  quickly.  It  would  be  over. 
It's  going  on  and  on  and  we'd  better  try  to 
get  it  over  with." 

A  farmer  In  Tama  County  said,  "What  do 
we  have  now  if  It  isn't  war?  We  might  as 
well  declare  war  if  that  Is  what  it  takes. 
Clean  things  up  over  there  and  get  our  boys 
home." 

A  man  In  Greene  County  said,  "I  think 
the  war  should  be  stepped  up  some.  My 
goodness,  Vietnam  isn't  any  bigger  than 
Texas,  and  I  think  we  could  clean  things  up 
In  a  hurry  with  our  equipment." 

Most  warlike  were  the  men  of  65  and  over. 
Leas  warlike  were  the  men  In  the  21  to  34 
age  group. 

School  Milk  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

op   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  STAIiBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  introduced  the  bill  H.R.  12805  on 
Pebruary  14,  I  am  quite  pleased  to  see 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  such  legis- 
lation. 

One  cannot  help  but  note  the  many 
comments  by  these  coUeagues  and  mate- 
rial in  the  Record  Appendix  whole- 
heartedLv  favoring  the  school  milk 
program. 

In  this  material  are  many  similar 
statements  from  school  administrators, 
therefore,  I  am  pleased  today  to  place 
into  the  Record  the  strong  endorsement 
of  Mr.  John  Prasch,  superintendent  of 
schools.  Unified  School  District  No.  1  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  which  is  my  First  Congres- 
sional District. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Prasch  follows: 
Vtnrta  School  Disratcr  No.  1, 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  8, 1966. 
Hon.  Ltnh  E.  STALBAXnC. 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office  Build' 
ing,  WcksKington,  D.C. 
DBAS  OoMaussiCAir  STALBAT7M :  By  action  of 
the  Racine  Board  of  Education  I  have  been 
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directed  to  contact  you  concerning  Federal 
financing  of  the  special  milk  program  as  It 
has  operated  In  connection  with  the  hot 
lunch  program  for  schools.  We  think  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  particularly  the 
special  milk  feature,  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  Federal  aid  programs  to 
schools.  We,  therefore,  regret  and  respect- 
fully protest  current  plans  to  reduce  sub- 
sidles  to  this  program. 

At  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  making  significant  advances  in  school  sub- 
sidies, it  appears  highly  Inconsistent  to  make 
those  advances  at  the  ex;>ense  of  existing 
programs  which  are  successful  and  for  which 
administrative  machinery  Is  already  estab- 
lished. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Prasch, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Emergence  of  a  New  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxENois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
face  of  Chicago  has  changed  drama- 
tically under  the  leadership  of  Hon. 
Richard  C.  Daley,  who  has  served  as 
mayor  since  1955.  His  accomplishments 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mayor  Daley  has  moved  forward  with 
bold  vision  and  with  determination  to 
improve  health  and  sanitation  services, 
to  modernize  the  fire  department,  to 
complete  construction  of  the  modem 
O'Hare  International  Airport,  to  in- 
stall a  vast  network  of  efiScient  freeways, 
to  initiate  urban  renewal  projects  for 
removal  of  slum  areas,  to  revitalize  the 
downtown  business  area,  to  improve  the 
police  system  and  the  welfare  system  by 
appointing  able  administrators,  and  to 
make  coimtless  other  improvements. 

In  the  past  decade,  under  Mayor 
Daley's  leadership,  both  the  face  of  Chi- 
cago, and  its  public  image,  have  changed 
for  the  better.  Although  most  Chicago- 
ans  are  familiar  with  the  far-reaching 
improvements  taking  place  in  our  city, 
the  rest  of  the  country  continues  to  keep 
in  mind  an  image  of  Chicago  which  no 
longer  exists. 

Max  Steiner,  president  of  the  Clifford 
Peterson  Tool  Co.,  and  a  recognized  civic 
leader  In  the  Chicago  commimity,  has 
written  a  discerning  letter  to  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  commending  it  on  Its  ef- 
forts to  re-create  the  public  Image  of 
Chicago.  His  comments  draw  attention 
to  the  emergence  of  a  new  and  better 
Chicago.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  Mr. 
Stelner's  lettej-,  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  on  March  10,  In  the 

CONCRESSIONAL  RECORD. 

His  letter  follows: 

Chicago:  No.  1  Crrr 

Chicago.  March  7. — ^After  reading  the  first 
two  Installments  on  your  series  on  our  great 
city  I  am  compelled  to  write  to  congratulate 
the  Tribune  and  to  thank  you  for  removing 
the  "second  city"  label  from  Chicago.  I  was 
delighted  to  see  this  highly  important  series 
of  articles.  The  writer.  David  Halvorsen,  ob- 
viously has  done  an  enormous  amount  of 


careful  research,   and  his  first  two  install- 
ments are  gems. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  felt  that  CMcago 
and  those  who  talk  about  our  dty  were  do- 
ing it  an  injustice  by  not  laying  claim  to  su- 
premacy above  all  other  cities  In  the  Nation. 
We  may  fall  behind  in  a  quanUtatlve  analy- 
sis, but  a  qualiutlve  evaulation  certainly 
places  our  city  on  top  In  so  many  significant 
areas. 

Mr.  Halvorsen  Is  making  this  abundantly 
clear.  The  writer  Is  not  only  accurate  but 
eminently  fair  in  crediting  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley  with  providing  Impetus  to  a  dramatic 
and  dynamic  push  to  bring  Chicago  to  Its 
present  level  of  preeminence.  The  mayor's 
skill  as  a  municipal  administrator  and  Inno- 
vator is  well  known  throughout  the  Nation. 
It  is.  I  think,  a  laudable  Instance  of  excellent 
reporUng  that  Mr.  Halvorsen  should  ac- 
curately Ue  the  beginning  of  Chicago's  reach 
for  supremacy  to  the  beginning  of  Mayor 
Daley's  administration. 

I  do  not  think  the  significance  of  this  im- 
portant profile  of  Chicago  will  be  lost  on 
Chlcagoans.  Nor  will  It  escape  the  attention 
of  other  interested  Americans  across  the 
Nation.  Business,  cultural,  social,  religious, 
political,  and  other  leaders  cannot  help  but 
ascribe  to  this  extraordinary  milestone  the 
real  meaning  it  has  for  Chicago's  future. 

For  now  that  our  city  has  shaken  off  Its 
second-city  cloak  and  wrapped  Iteelf  proud- 
ly In  a  new  mantle  of  peerless  quality,  we 
can  only  move  foward  stlU.  at  a  pace  that  U 
likely  to  dazzle  all  onlookers.  As  great  and  as 
magnificlent  as  our  city  is,  It  is  certain  now 
to  strive  for  even  more  OK)ortunlty  to  serve 
well  its  citizenry  and  the  State  and  Nation  of 
which  it  is  a  part. 

Max  S.  Steinek, 
President,  Clifford  Peterson  Tool  Co 


Watershed  Projects  in  Texas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  received  an  annual  report  on 
watershed  projects  being  carried  out  In 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District. 

No  Federal  program  has  contributed 
more  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  American 
people  than  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the 
1,000th  soil  conservation  structure  con- 
tracted for  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  in 
my  home  county  of  Collin.  Dedication 
ceremonies  for  this  structure  will  be  held 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  particu- 
larly Mr.  H.  N.  "Red"  Smith,  State  con- 
servationist, and  include  herewith  his 
report. 

This  report  shows  that  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Texas  has  more 
flood  control  structures  than  any  other 
congressional  district.  A  total  of  195 
flood  control  dams  have  been  con- 
structed, and  additional  structures  will 
be  underway  before  July  1, 1966. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  cur- 
rently participating,  along  with  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  in  compre- 
hensive investigationa  of  the  lower  Red 


River  Basin  below  the  Denison  Dam  and 
the  Sabine  River  Basin.  These  Investi- 
gations will  Include  studies  of  the  poten- 
tial and  needs  for  aU  water  and  related 
land  resources. 

It  is  anticipated  that  additional  proj- 
ects will  be  developed  imder  PubUc  Law 
566  to  provide  watershed  protection, 
flood  preventiOTi,  water  management  and 
recreation  throughout  this  area.  This 
Is  a  program  without  parallel  in  this 
country. 
The  report  follows: 

Temple,  Tex., 
^  March  2, 1966. 

Hon.  Rat  Roberts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Rat  :  This  Is  my  annual  report  to  you 
on  watershed  projects  being  carried  out  by 
people  In  your  congressional  district  and  the 
State.  In  addition  to  the  information  for 
your  current  district,  the  status  of  water- 
shed projects  for  the  area  to  be  added  .to  your 
district  through  the  reapportionment  of 
Texas  congressional  districts  wUl  be  fur- 
nished. 

High  public  Interest  In  the  small  water- 
shed program  is  evident.  Applications  for 
assistance  on  watershed  projects  under  Pub- 
lic Law  566.  83d  Congress,  continue  to  be 
made  at  a  faster  rate  than  work  plans  can 
be  completed.  Sixty-three  watersheds  In  the 
State  are  awaiting  planning  assistance.  Some 
watershed  groups  have  encountered  problems 
In  securing  land,  easements,  and  rights-of- 
way.  However,  in  most  cases,  the  sponsor- 
ing locrfl  organizations  have  made  good  pro- 
gress In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  for 
I  project  development. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  the  State  ot 
Texas  furnished  $125,000  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  watershed  work  plans.  Local 
sponsoring  organizations  contributed  an  ad- 
ditional $86,000. 

The  following  shows  the  status  ai  water- 
sheds in  operaUon  and  planning  wholly  or 
partially  In  your  district: 

WATEHSHED  APPUCATION8  AND  STATUS  OF 

rtjkxmwa 
Applications  for  planning  assistance  under 
Public  Law  566  have  been  received  and  ap- 
proved on  seven  watersheds;  namely:  Choc- 
taw, Sanders,  Caney,  upper  Bols  d'Arc,  lower 
Bois  d'Arc,  and  upper  Lake  Pork  Creek,  and 
the  upper  Sabine  River.  Watershed  work 
plans  have  been  prepared  and  approved  on 
Caney  Creek  and  upper  Lake  Pork  Creek 
watersheds,  and  planning  has  been  completed 
on  Choctaw  Creek  watershed  at  this  time  and 
the  work  plan  Is  undergoing  review.  To  date, 
the  sponsors  of  the  other  three  watersheds 
have  not  met  all  the  requirements  for  re- 
ceiving a  reccHnmenda*lon  for  a  i^annlng 
priority  from  the  State  soU  and  water  con- 
servatiori  board. 

In  the  authorized  portion  of  the  Trinity 
River  In  your  district,  work  plans  have  been 
prepared  and  approved  on  eight  watersheds 
and  all  of  them  are  now  In  operation.  A 
complete  revision  of  the  work  plan  cov- 
ering the  East  Fork  above  Lavon  water- 
shed was  completed  In  1963.  This  revision 
was  made  to  bring  the  plan  up  to  date  and 
for  Inclusion  of  a  multiple-purpose  struc- 
ture to  Include  municipal  water  supply  and 
development  of  recreational  facilities  for  tbe 
city  of  Van  Alstyne. 

WATEBSHEDS  IN  OPERATION  , 

Upper  Lake  Pork  Creek  (PubUc  Law  6««), 
(Hunt.  Rains,  and  Hopkins  Counties) :  Con- 
struction has  been  completed  on  17  of  the 
23  planned  floodwater  retarding  structures. 
No  additional  structures  are  scheduled  for 
contracting  this  year. 

Caney  Creek  (Public  Law  566),  (Fan- 
nin and  Grayson  Counties) :  Good  progress 
has  been  made  In  this  watershed  this  year. 
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Two  of  the  planned  15  structures  have  been 
contracted  and  are  nearlng  completion.  In 
addition,  four  sites  are  scheduled  for  con- 
tracting before  June  30.  19S6.  A  major  de- 
velopment In  this  watershed  last  year  waa 
that  the  Pannln  County  Commlseloners 
Court  agreed  to  furnish  financial  aselstance 
to  the  Caney  Creek  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  In  securing  the  remaining 
land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  required 
to  complete  the  project.  The  sponsors  ex- 
pect four  to  sU  structures  will  be  ready  for 
contracting  In  fiscal  year  1967. 

Sister  Grove  Creek  (Trinity) ,  (Grayson  and 
Collin  Counties) :  Thlrty-sU  of  the  thirty- 
eight  planned  structures  are  completed,  and 
the  sponsors  have  cleared  one  additional  site 
for  contracting  this  year.  They  also  have 
started  clearing  easements  on  the  15  miles 
of  channel  Improvement  planned  In  the  wa- 
tershed. The  1.0(X)th  structure  In  the  State 
was  contracted  In  this  watershed.  Dedica- 
tion ceremonies  are  scheduled  to  be  held  for 
the  l.(X)Otb  structure  this  year. 

East  Fork  above  Lavon  (Trinity).  (Collin 
and  Grayson  Counties) :  To  date,  50  of  the 
74  planned  structures  are  completed  and 
9  sites  are  under  construction.  Two  addi- 
tional sites  are  set  up  for  contracting  In  fis- 
cal year  1967. 

Upper  East  Fork  laterals  (Trinity).  (C9I- 
lln.  Rockwall,  and  Kaufman  Counties) : 
Twenty-seven  of  the  twenty-eight  planned 
structures  are  completed,  and  the  one  re- 
maining site  Is  scheduled  for  contracting  this 
year. 

Lower  East  Fork  laterals  (Trinity).  (Kauf- 
man County) :  The  13  planned  structures 
in  this  watershed  have  been  completed. 

Rosser-Trtnldad  laterals  (Trinity)  (Kauf- 
man County)  :  Construction  has  been  com- 
pleted on  the  two  planned  structures  In  this 
watershed. 

Rowlett  Creek  (Trinity)  (Collins.  Dallas, 
and  Rockwell  Counties) :  Six  structures  have 
been  completed  to  date  In  this  watershed. 
No  structures  were  contracted  this  year,  due 
to  problems  encountered  by  the  sponsors  In 
secxulng  land  rights  and  due  to  inability  of 
sponsors  to  adequately  carry  out  their  finan- 
cial responsibilities. 

PUot  Grove  Creek  (Trinity)  (Collin.  Pan- 
nln. Grayson,  and  Hunt  Countle*) :  To  date, 
construction  has  been  completed  on  14  of  the 
34  planned  structures  in  the  watershed,  and 
7  additional  structures  are  scheduled  for  con- 
tracting this  year. 

Cedar  Creek  (Trinity)  (Rockwall.  Van 
Zandt,  Kaufman,  and  Henderson  Counties)  : 
Constriictlon  has  begun  to  move  ahead  In  the 
Cedar  Creek  watershed.  To  date.  32  of  the 
139  planned  structures  have  been  'completed 
or  under  contract,  and  5  additional  sites  are 
scheduled  for  contracting  by  June  of  this 
year. 

The  major  development  In  the  Cedar  Creek 
watershed  last  year  was  the  activation  of 
local  Interests  by  the  Cedar  Creek  Watershed 
Association.  Mainly  through  their  efforts, 
Van  Zandt  County  has  agreed  to  furnish 
financial  assistance  In  securing  all  remaining 
land,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  for  struc- 
ture In  the  portion  of  Cedar  Creek  in  Van 
Zandt  County.  This  year,  the  watershed 
association  made  arrangements  with  the  city 
of  Terrell  and  Kaufman  County  Conunis- 
aloners  Court  to  get  their  help  in  securing 
the  remaining  land,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way  on  two  construction  units  that  would 
clear  approximately  eight  sites  for  construc- 
tion. 

Uttle  Elm  and  Lateral*  (Trinity)  (Collin. 
Denton,  and  Grayson  Counties) :  Construc- 
tion got  underway  in  this  watershed  late  In 
fiscal  year  1965.  To  date.  7  of  the  33  planned 
structures  have  been  contracted,  and  con- 
struction Is  ne<u-lng  completion.  One  addi- 
tional site  Is  scheduled  for  contracting  this 
year.  A  highlight  of  last  year  was  the  activa- 
tion of  local  Interests  by  the  sponsors. 
Through    the    Joint    effort*   of    the    Oollln 


County,  Denton-Wlse  and  Upper  Elm-Red 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  Grayson 
County  Conunlssioners  Court  for  assistance 
In  securing  the  remaining  land,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way  in  the  Grayson  Co\inty 
portion  of  the  watershed. 

There  were  264  floodwater  retarding  struc- 
tures constructed  or  under  contract  as  of 
March  1,  1966,  in  the  50  Texas  watersheds 
authorized  for  operations  under  Public  Law 
566.  It  Is  anticipated  that  29  additional 
structures  will  be  contracted  for  construc- 
tion in  these  projects  prior  to  June  30.  1966. 
The  total  number  of  structures  for  the  State, 
built  or  under  contract  as  of  March  1,  Is 
1 ,069  and  work  should  begin  on  84  additional 
structures  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

PlIOJECTS   IN   COUNTIES  TO  BE  AODZS  TO   REVISED 
CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  NO.  4 

In  the  counties  added  to  your  district,  no 
active  watershed  projects  are  underway  In 
Smith  and  Upshur  and  only  one  new  project 
in  Van  Zandt. 

Mill  Creek  (Public  I^w  566)  (Van  Zandt 
County)  :  An  application  for  assistance  was 
made  on  this  watershed  in  March  1064.  The 
State  soil  and  water  conservation  board  rec- 
ommended a  priority  for  planning  In  July 
1965.  and  the  administrator  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  authorized  planning  on 
January  10,  1966.  The  development  of  the 
watershed  work  plan  will  get  uderway  In 
March.  The  sponsors  of  the  project  are  the 
Kaufman-Van  Zandt  and  Neches-Sabine  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts,  the  cities 
of  Canton  and  Edgewood,  sind  the  Van  Zandt 
County  Commissioners  Court. 

COMPREHENSIVE  BASIN  STIRVETS 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  currently 
participating,  along  with  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  in  comprehensive  investiga- 
tions of  the  lower  Red  River  Basin  below 
Denison  Dam  and  Sabine  River  Basin.  These 
investigations  will  Include  studies  of  the  po- 
tentials and  needs  for  all  water  and  related 
land  resources.  All  subwatersheds  of  the 
basin  will  be  thoroughly  studied  to  deter- 
mine the  potentials  for  development  of  proj- 
ects under  Public  Law  566  for  the  piirposes  of 
watershed  protection,  flood  prevention,  water 
management,  recreation,  and  other  needs. 
All  subwatersheds  that  are  feasible  for  proj- 
ect development  and  that  have  the  potential 
for  installation  during  the  next  10  to  15 
years  will  be  Identified.  Studies  were  Ini- 
tiated In  1963  and  will  be  completed  In 
1968. 

Attached  for  your  further  information  Is  a 
status  report  on  watershed  protection  and 
flood  prevention  actlvltiee  under  Public  Lav 
566  In  Texas.  This  report  shows  progress  In 
construction  and  planning  and  current  plan- 
ning workload. 

I  plan  to  be  in  Washington  during  the 
week  of  March  14,  and  hope  for  a  brief  visit 
with  you  to  provide  any  additional  informa- 
tion you  may  need. 

I  send  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  N.  Smtth, 
State  Conservationist. 


Des  Moines  Register  Sapports  Buidstra 
Proposal  on  Electoral  College  Reform 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OV   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14. 19€e 

Mr.  CULVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attenU(»i  of  my  fellow 


Members  to  an  editorial  from  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Register,  of  March  7,  1966, 
regarding  electoral  college  reform. 

My  colleague  from  Iowa,  Bert  Band- 
STRA.  has  been  a  tireless  advocate  of 
responsible  reform  in  this  important 
area,  and  has  won  wide  respect  for  his 
views  on  the  subject.  I  l)elieve  the  edi- 
torial expressing  support  for  a  proposal 
advanced  by  Mr.  Banostra,  as  well  as  the 
proposal  itself,  merits  the  close  attention 
of  the  Congress. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register, 

Mar.  7.  1966] 

Electoral  College  Reforms 

U.S.  Representative  Bert  Bandstra.  Demo- 
crat, of  Iowa,  has  appeared  before  a  Senate 
subcommittee  to  raise  an  Important  point 
concerning  President  Johnson's  plan  to 
abolish  presidential  electors.  The  electoral 
vote  of  the  States  would  be  retained,  under 
Johnson's  plan,  but  cast  automatically  for 
the  presidential  and  vice-presidential  candi- 
dates getting  the  highest  popular  vote  In 
the  State. 

This  would  prevent  the  running  of  uncom- 
mitted electors,  or  the  occasional  case  in 
which  an  elector  bolts  the  ticket  on  which 
he  was  elected.  Such  devices  might  permit 
a  minority  to  deadlock  the  electoral  college, 
since  a  candidate  must  have  a  majority  to 
be  elected,  and  throw  the  choice  of  President 
into  Congress  for  decision. 

Bandstra  favors  the  principal  features  of 
the  Johnson  plan,  but  he  believes  the  require- 
ment of  an  electoral  college  majority  for 
election  should  be  dropped.  The  candidate 
getting  the  highest  electoral  vote  for  P>resl- 
dent  or  Vice  President  should  be  declared 
elected  whether  he  gets  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  electoral  college  vote  or  not,  Bandstra 
argues.  Congress  would  be  called  on  to  de- 
cide the  election  only  In  case  of  a  tie  under 
this  suggestion. 

The  requirement  that  a  candidate  for  an 
office  have  a  clear  majority  to  be  elected 
usually  is  made  to  assure  that  the  winner 
will  have  substantial  support  in  office.  This 
Is  desirable,  but  has  no  meaning  when  a 
candidate  can  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  without  getting  a  majority  of  popular 
votes,  as  has  happened  In  connection  with 
the  Presidency.  It  is  popular  8upp>ort  that 
Is  Important  in  this  case,  not  electoral  votes. 

Since  the  requirement  for  an  electoral  vote 
majority  does  not  assure  majority  popular 
support,  Bandstra  seems  to  be  correct  in 
arguing  that  It  serves  no  purpose  and  could 
be  dropped,  allowing  the  candidate  with  the 
highest  electoral  vote  to  win. 

It  also  has  the  merit  of  reducing  the  elec- 
toral role  of  Congress  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum.  There  Is  reason  to  fear  and  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  chance  of  a  presi- 
dential election  by  Congress. 

The  danger  that  the  public  desire  may  be 
thwarted  by  factional  Interests  Is  too  great 
to  allow  the  legislative  power  to  name  the 
Chief  Executive  any  more  often  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary. 
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The  War  on  Poverty ;  Boon  or  Boon- 
doggle?— No.  6 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 19€S 

Mr.  NE02J.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  sixth  article 


of  a  series  written  by  Washington  re- 
porter of  the  Detroit  News,  TMn  Joyce, 
discussing  war  on  poverty,  follows: 
Our  Cmr  Halls  Are  Taking  a  Beating:  The 
Pouncs  or  Poverty 
(By  Tom  Joyce) 

Washington,  March  4.— The  city  halls  of 
America  have  become  tmttered  bastions  In 
the  war  against  poverty. 

They  have  been  assaulted   by   the  poor 

and  their  newly  emerging  leaders — from  Bos- 
ton to  Lob  Angeles.  Few  have  been  spared 
and  a  lot  of  political  blood  already  has  been 
spilled. 

For  one  thing,  the  poor  themselves  are 
being  driven  Into  politics  by  the  assault  on 
poverty. 

FoT  another,  fast-growing  cadres  of  civil 
rights  leaders,  argiUng  that  they  represent 
the  poor  in  whoe«  name  the  war  U  being 
fought,  are  discovering  that  the  anUpoverty 
campaign  has  created  convenient  machinery 
for  them. 

City  hall  establishments,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  natural  political  interest  In  the 
growing  antlpoverty  war  chests,  the  big  or- 
ganizations that  are  being  built  and  the  rich 
new  crop  of  voters  the  program  is  expected 
to  engender. 

PROGRAM  HURT 

The  political  skirmishes  are  working 
against  the  war.  In  some  ciUes  and  towns 
the  fight  against  poverty  has  given  way  com- 
pletely to  the  battle  of  political  forces. 

At  the  heart  of  the  controversy  is  the  first 
general  order  of  the  poverty  war— the  one 
that  dictetes  maximum  feasible  participation 
of  the  poor  in  community-action  programs. 

Other  phases  of  the  war— like  the  Job 
Corps— have  been  spared  the  political  in- 
fighting, because  they  are  not  covered  by 
edict.  •' 

CompHcating  things  Is  the  fact  that  no 
one  reaUy  knows  how  much  participation  of 
the  poor  is  really  possible  in  programs  where 
they  are  supposed  to  propose  and  help  de- 
velop their  own  devices  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  how  many  repre- 
sentetives  of  the  poor  should  be  Included  on 
the  boards  that  run  the  cltywlde  or  um- 
brella community-action  programs. 

In  the  South  there  is  an  additional  prob- 
lem, since  participation  of  the  poor  also 
means  participation  of  Negroes. 

POOR  IN  control 

San  FVancisco  Is  the  only  major  city  where 
spokesmen  for  the  poor  have  actually  won 
control  of  antlpoverty  machinery  from  city 
hall.  That  was  6  months  ago,  and  despite 
grants  totaling  $1.8  mUllon  In  commimlty- 
actlon  funds,  not  a  single  significant  program 
Is  In  motion. 

Mayor  John  Francis  Shelley,  a  big,  affable 
Irishman,  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  struggle 
that  the  victors  are  having  in  trying  to  put 
the  program  Into  effect. 

Asked  how  his  city's  antlpoverty  program 
was  going,  he  chortled  and  replied; 

"What  program?" 

Under  pressure  from  representatives  of  the 
poor,  some  of  them  self-styled.  Shelley  agreed 
to  an  open  meeting  and  election  to  setUe 
the  issue.  The  poor  representatives  ended  up 
with  a  51  percent  majority  on  the  board  of 
the  umbrella  agency. 

"I  have  Just  sat  tjack  since  then,"  Shelley 
said.  "They  haven't  contacted  me,  and  I 
haven't  contacted  them.  Let's  see  what  they 
do  now. 

"I  hear  a  storm  Is  blowing  up  inside  the 
councU  about  leadership.  What  wUl  come  of 
it  I  don't  know.  We  have  given  them  their 
reins,  and  the  wagon  hasnt  moved." 

Ghetto  leaders,  who  led  the  battle  against 
SheUey,  concede  that  San  Francisco  now 
represents  a  supreme  test  In  the  controversy 
over  whether  the  poor  are  equipped  to  devise 
and  .develop  their  own  means  of  escapine 
poverty.  " 
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DETROIT    PRAISED 

But  they  say  they  are  wllUng  to  take  the 
responsibility. 

In  Detroit,  Mayor  Cavanagh  has  handled 
the  Issue  so  skillfully  that  some  antlpoverty 
experts  wonder  U  the  Detroit  programs  really 
deserve  the  constant  praise  they  get  from 
Washington.  Could  it  be,  they  ask,  a  case 
where  defects  in  the  program  have  been  cov- 
ered over  by  avoiding  an  open  conflict  on  the 
representation  issue? 

But  there  is  no  evidence  to  support  the 
question,  and  the  consensus  In  poverty  war 
circles  is  that  Detroit's  operation  is  an  out- 
standing one. 

Detroit's  total  action  against  poverty 
(TAP)  policy  advisory  committee  is  made 
up  of  26  members  appointed  by  the  mayor 
and  16  elected  from  the  city's  4  designated 
poverty  areas.  But  there  are  plans  to  in- 
crease the  poor  representation  to  24  when 
new  poverty  districts,  termed  target  areas, 
are  funded. 

The  mayor's  appointees  had  numbered 
only  23  until  he  recently  named  3  new  ones — 
to  satisfy  a  requirement  that  the  conmiittee 
Include  spokesmen  for  city  departments  of 
housing,  welfare,  and  health. 

There  have  been  no  public  charges  that 
Cavanagh  was  acting  to  block  a  majority  of 
the  poor  from  gaining  control  when  dele- 
gates from  the  new  poverty  areas  are  seated. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  feels 
strongly  that  if  the  programs  are  to  work, 
the  poor  must  be  sut>stantially  represented. 

OTHER   PROBLEMS 

He  think  it  would  be  absurd,  however, 
for  the  poor  to  have  control  of  the  machin- 
ery— as  in  San  Francisco. 

Neither  does  he  think  that  only  the  poor 
can  best  determine  their  needs  and  cures. 

"This,"  he  says,  "is  like  saying  that  if  I 
had  a  malady,  only  I  would  know  the  cure." 
There  are  some  other  problems. 

Cavanaugh,  for  instance,  feel«  that  the 
poverty  war  is  spawning  new  leaders  who 
think  city  hall  is  some  kind  of  monolith  to 
be  torpedoed. 

And  he  has  told  GEO  Director  Sargent 
Shriver  that  big  cities  are  having  trouble 
because  the  poverty  war  has  helped  create 
a  sociology  that  city  hall  has  to  be  torn 
down. 

In  Chicago,  a  bitter  political  battle  is  going 
on  between  Mayor  Richard  Daley,  frequently 
described  even  by  fellow  Democrats  ^a  the 
arch-type  political  boss,  and  followers  of  Saul 
Allnsky,  self-appointed  spokesman  for  the 
poor  everywhere. 

The  fuss  has  seriously  Impeded,  but  not 
halted.  Chicago's  antlpoverty  projects. 

ONE   APPROACH 

Daley  sees  city  hall  as  the  rightful  source 
Of  leadership  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

A  Daley  spokesman  does  not  deny  that 
there  are  poliUcal  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  running  the  show.  "But  what  is 
wrong,"  he  asks,  "with  political  control  of 
a  program  If  It  Is  a  good  program?" 

The  Daley  approach  is  aimed  at  jobs  and 
job  training.  There  is  no  strong  objection 
to  projects  fostering  an  understanding  of  art 
and  culture,  but  they  are  regarded  only  as 
subsidiaries. 

A  central  theme  Is  that  the  poor  must  or- 
ganize to  develop  leaders,  talents,  and  Incen- 
tives. 

"Organize  for  what?"  Daley's  top  Ueu- 
tenants  ask.  "So  they  can  develop  commu- 
nity leaders  who  are  only  out  to  break  the 
power  structure?" 

The  question  articulates  a  fear  that  many 
big  city  administrations  have  about  the  antl- 
poverty fight.  They  ask  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  flnanqtng  attempts  to 
batter  down  city  hall. 

A  came 
It  Is  becatise  of  such  concern,  and  pres- 
sures generated  by  It,  that  Shriver  and  the 
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GEO  have  retreated  on  the  question  of  maxi- 
mum feasible  participation. 

The  consensus  now  seems  to  be  that  if  the 
war  on  poverty  has  a  chance  of  succeeding 

?  i?ft'  programs  must  be  In  the  hands  of 
establUhed  forces— city  govemmenu,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  proven  welfare  and  service 
agencies— with  the  poor  represented  but  not 
in  control. 

One  who  disagrees  is  Allnsky.  who  is  mak- 
ing a  career  of  organizing  the  poor  and  as- 
saulting power  structures. 

Allnsky-lnsplred  organizations  are  at  work 
across  the  Nation,  in  cities  like  Detroit  Chi- 
cago, and  Syracuse. 

Cavanagh  has  had  to  run  hard  and  fast  to 
keep  ahead  of  one  such  outfit  In  Detroit— 
the  West  Central  Organization. 

Allnsky  is  one  of  the  chief  critics  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  describing  it  as  a  big  "hoax" 
aimed  at  stifling  the  voices  of  the  poor 

He  is  convinced  that  the  poor  can  get  the 
things  they  need— like  better  housing  and 
better  Jobs  and  more  services— only  throueh 
organized  power.  " 

Alinsky's  home-base  operation  is  The 
Woodlawn  Organization  (TWO),  probably 
sharpest  thorn  in  Daley's  side. 

Woodlawn  Is  a  sprawling  ghetto,  one  that 
presente  a  somber  panorama  of  squalor  and 
despair  as  it  is  viewed  from  the  elevated 
trains  that  rumble  over  it. 

The  man  who  runs  TWO  is  the  Reverend 
Lynward  Stevenson,  pastor  of  the  Beth- 
lehem Covenant  Presbyterian  Church  His 
philosophy:  p 

*y.'7^^  °'^}^  ^^^  y°"  «^*  *^1»K«  ^  through 
the  use  of  power.  And  power  comes  from 
two  sources— money  and  people.  And  we 
don  t  have  any  money  In  this  neighborhood  " 
How  is  such  power  employed  ? 

CRITICIZES  DALET 

As  an  example,  Stevenson  says  TWO  forced 
slumlords  to  make  $1,475,000  in  buildine  im- 
provements. TWO  members  staged  surprise 
naarches  in  well-to-do  neighborhoods  of 
Slumlords  passing  out  handbuis  like  this- 

"Did  you  know  one  of  your  neighbors  runs 

a  Slum  building?     He  Is .     i^  owns  and 

operates   one   of   the   filthiest   buUdings    in 

Woodlawn  at .     This  dump  is  not  fit  for 

human  beings  to  live  in." 

There  also  have  been  marches  on  city  hall 
and  boycotts  of  merchants. 

Like  Allnsky,  Stevenson  Is  a  critic  of  the 
poverty  war  saying:  "it  U  making  the  same 
mistake  welfare  always  has,  creating  a  de- 
pendency. We  are  sttU  just  putting  ban- 
dages on  people  to  cover  up  the  wounds 
The  only  thing  that  will  solve  the  problems 
is  social  change  and  the  war  refuses  to  deal 
with  people  who  can  bring  it  about." 

CALLS  FOB  FACTS 

Stevenson  charges  that  Daley  blocks  any 
meaningful  particlpaUon  by  TWO  in  the 
city's  antlpoveri;y  fight.  And  he  says  that 
Daley  is  forcing  projects  down  the  throats 
ot  people,  using  party  precinct  captains  to 
intimidate  poor  representatives  on  the  ad- 
visory councU." 

He  especially  attacked  a  slum-beautifica- 
tlon  plan,  arguing  that  "a  slum  cannot  be 
beautified." 

Daley  vehemently  denies  the  charges  say- 
ing Stevenson  has  been  unable  to  offer  a 
single  name  or  a  single  solid  case  to  support 
his  accusations. 

In  New  York,  the  central  political  rub  U 
with  Haryou-Act,  the  big  antlpoverty  proj- 
etc  in  Harlem.  Officials  of  the  cltywlde  um- 
brella agency  ccmiplaln  bitterly  that  "there 
U  a  wall  around  Haryou."  They  say  they 
cannot  penetrate  the  waU  tor  a  real  look  at 
what  Is  going  on  . 

POWELL  WINS 

There  was  a  bitter  fight  for  control  of  the 
program  and  few  people  were  really  surprised 
when  It  was  won  by  RepresentaUve  Adam 
Clatton  Powdx,  who  has  a  sharp  eye  for 
situations    that    offer    political    advantage. 


-'^V/;^- 
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And  Haryou.  th«  biggest  ilngle  inUpoTerty 
project  In  America,  with  hundreds  of  }otM  to 
b«  filled,  offers  an  Invmng  piece  of  machinery 
with  which  to  reward  poUtleaJ  aupporters. 

Nobody  haa  to  point  thla  out  to  Aoajc 
CXattom  Pownx  who  Lnstalled  his  own  Ueu* 
tenant  as  Haryou  Director  even  though  the 
consensus  seemed  to  Indicate  there  were 
more  qualified  condldatea. 

In  the  beginning.  Powxu.  was  a  fiery  critic 
of  dty  hall  control  of  the  war.  But  not  too 
long  ago  he  moderated  his  position,  saying 
that  probably  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
middle  ground  between  "unfortunat«  ex- 
tremes." 

He  cited  Chicago  to  Illustrate  what  he 
called  •'minimum  feasible  participation  of 
the  poor"  and  characterlaed  Newark  as  being 
"so  poUUcally  pure  that  It  has  antagonized 
all  the  city  councUmen  and  Ignored  the 
mayor." 

KzwiutK  nsmi 

He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  In  Newark  poli- 
ticians and  appointed  city  oOclals,  not  the 
poor,  have  been  denied  anything  approach- 
ing what  might  be  called  "maximum  feasible 
political  participation." 

With  few  exceptions,  city  offlcials  were  vir- 
tually excluded  from  the  umbrella  agency, 
called  the  United  Cooununlty  Corp. 

And  while  OEO  officials  In  Washington 
were  busy  praising  Newark  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  "maximum  feasible  partici- 
pation," sulking  city  officials  were  thinking 
about  ways  to  get  In  on  the  action. 

A  solution  that  has  gained  wide  support. 
however,  la  expansion  of  the  board  to  seat  2S 
oflWals  of  city  agencies.  Including  the  9 
members  ot  the  city  council. 

Newark's  t9  million  program  was  never 
really  in  control  of  the  poor  anyway.  While 
city  offlclsJs  largely  were  excluded,  real  con- 
trol rested  In  the  hands  of  eatabllsbed  leaders 
of  social  agencies,  clvn  rights  groups,  and 
community  organiaatlona. 

LITSS     nf     NSW     TOBK 

One  thing  that  irks  city  offlcials  Is  the  fact 
that  the  •33.000-a-year  director  of  the  um. 
brella  agency.  37-year-old  Cyril  D.  Tyson.  U  a 
former  Haryou-Act.  worker  who  continues  to 
Uve  In  New  York. 

Many  of  the  headaches  over  participation 
of  the  poor  have  developed  by  the  very  way 
the  city  boards  had  to  be  set  up  In  the 
beginning. 

OMMraUy  there  were  no  ready-buUt  orga- 
nizations to  take  on  the  work  of  the  war 
against  poverty.  And  they  Just  grew,  in  a 
rather  logical  way. 

In  many  cases  city  offlrlsls  and  repre- 
sentatives of  welfare  agaoclas  and  established 
community  servloea  got  together  with  busl- 
neesmen  and  others  and  set  up  shop.  Then 
they  picked  delegates  to  represent  the  poor. 

And  as  was.  and  still  is  the  ease,  these  rep- 
resentatives themselves  were  not  poor  but 
supposedly  either  lived  In  the  neighborhoods 
or  had  some  kind  of  intareat  in  the  people 
who  did. 

One  of  San  Franclaco's  representatives  of 
the  poor,  for  Instance,  is  a  Catholic  priest  in 
Chinatown. 

rOUTXCAI.     KKAT 

Now.  more  and  more,  spokesmen  for  the 
poor  are  being  named  In  neighborhood 
elections. 

But  the  elections  themasivss  generate  a  lot 
of  political  beat.  In  XiOs  Angeles,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  charges  that  people  reepoQSl> 
ble  to  Mayor  Samuel  Tcrty  have  gerryman- 
dered the  election  districts. 

Because  of  poUttcal  fighting,  Los  Angeles 
County  so  far  haa  made  little  real  progress 
in  Its  antlpoverty  programs  even  though  It 
has  received  about  $40  mllllocL 

Thers  la  constant  bickering  between 
minority  groups.  Residents  at  the  Spanlah- 
ipesklng  community  complain  loudly  that. 
Bine*  last  sununsr's  tioit,  OBO  offlcials  hars 


channeled  most  of  the  money  Into  Watts  be- 
cause of  pressures  from  ctvll  rights  groups. 
Many  Mexicans  say  they  feel  they  are  being 
punished  for  not  rioting. 

A     COMFUOMT 

One  to  register  such  a  complaint  Is  Mrs. 
Roslta  Moreno,  a  representative  of  the  poor 
on  the  central  board.  She  and  her  husband 
live  on  a  retirement  Income  of  t3.300  a  year. 

"All  the  attention."  she  says.  "Is  on  Watts. 
They  tell  us  to  wait.  But  we  are  tired  ot 
waiting — tired  of  hearing  manana.  It  Is  no 
longer  good  enough." 

Shrlver  himself  has  not  escaped  political 
barbs.  There  have  been  charges  that  he  has 
dealt  too  easily  with  Daley  because  he  has 
political  ambitions  In  hU  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois, where  the  Chicago  mayor  wields  power- 
ful Influence. 

New  power  struggles  are  certain  to  develop. 
But  the  direction  of  the  war  now  seems  away 
from  any  notion  that  maximum  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  mearvs  control  of  community 
action  programs  by  the  poor.  Experience  Is 
not  on  the  side  of  those  who  would  have  It 
that  way. 


ConfutioB  Over  VietauB 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  last  week  had  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  "Confusion  Over 
Vietnam." 

It  explains  very  clearly,  I  think,  the 
need  for  our  active  participation  In 
South  Vietnam.  It  ^tates  President 
Johnson  is  deserving  of  "the  most  deter- 
mined support  we  can  muster  for  him" 
while  performing  this  most  difficult  task 
of  accomplishing  the  containment  of 
communism  in  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  as  I  feel  it  will  help 
some  who  may  be  confused. 

CONnrsiON  OvB«  VIxtnam 

It  Is  quite  evldeiit  to  anyon*  with 
that  pubUc  opinion  about  the  Vietnam 
Is  In  some  disarray.  And  that  oonfuston 
about  this  struggle,  more  than  anything  else, 
oontrlbxites  to  differences  o<  opinion  and 
moet  of  all  to  uncertainty. 

This  need  not  be  surprising,  slnoe  the 
Vietnam  conflict  Is  not  like  any  other  war  In 
which  this  country  hss  engaged,  not  even 
like  Korea  which  also  generated  some  con- 
fusion and  split  opinions. 

In  Korea,  there  was  a  frontal  attack  by 
Obmmuntet  armies.  We  can  understand  that 
as  war.  World  War  n.  onoe  K  started,  clearly 
united  the  coxintry — beoaose  we  were  di- 
rectly attacked  without  provocation. 

But  Vietnam  Is  something  else.  It  began 
with  the  Communist  attempt  to  take  over 
South  Vletaam  by  subTensloa. 

By  sklUfiU  trickery,  the  Communists  were 
able  to  make  their  grab  for  power  appear  as 
an  Insurrection  from  within  tb«  eoontry. 
When  that  didn't  fully  work,  they  wot  on 
to  terrorism.  (In  IMO.  Secretary  MoNamam 
has  said,  more  than  3.000  Vietnamese  officials 
and  civilians  were  murdered  or  kidnaped.) 

lAtAr  the  Oommunlsts  began  pouring 
tralnad  guerrlUas  and  organiasd  mliifeary 
units  Into  South  Vietnam. 

So  the  war  has  grown,  not  because  the 
South  Vietnamese  or  th«  United  States 
sought   to    "esoalata"   It.    but   because   the 


Communists,  as  they  were  frustrated  In 
their  Indirect  wttempts  to  setae  the  oountry, 
went  on  to  more  forceful,  more  direct  and 
more  obvious  stages. 

In  such  drcumstancee.  people  In  this 
country  and  elsewhere  couldn't  easily  recog- 
nize that  the  seemingly  disorganized,  bewil- 
dering turmoil  in  a  far-off  Asian  ooiMitry 
was.  Indeed,  a  frightful  oase  of  Oommunist 
aggression. 

The  Communists  had  failed.  In  Korea  and 
elsewhere,  to  achieve  their  ends  by  sudden, 
explosive  attack.  So  in  Vietnam  they  tried 
more  subtle  means.  But  the  purpose  was 
the  same,  to  conquer  an  Independent  nation 
for  their  own  domination. 

Senators  In  Washington  should  know  all 
tls.  That  Is  their  responsibility.  Instead, 
many  of  them  have  bene  Indulging  In  a 
rambling,  endless  and  belated  dispute  over 
policies — the  result.  If  any,  being  simply 
more  confusion. 

S.\.muel  LubeU.  the  eminent  pollster,  re- 
ported after  3  weeks  of  interviewing  people 
around  the  country  that  the  Senate  debate 
had  changed  the  minds  of  almost  notjody. 
But  about  two- thirds  of  the  people  he  Inter- 
viewed, he  said,  simply  want  to  step  up  the 
fighting  and  force  the  Communists  to  quit. 

What  Is  hard  for  people  to  understand, 
obviously.  Is  President  Johnson's  effort  to 
keep  the  war  contained.  But  his  purpose  Is 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  a  much  wider  war.  In- 
volving Red  China  In  force,  which  would  ooet 
us  much  more  dearly  In  lives.  This  purpose 
amply  Justifies  his  effort,  gamble  that  It  may 
be. 

So.  altogether,  the  nature  ot  the  war  and 
the  bewildering  manner  In  which  It  devel- 
oped were  bound  to  produce  confusion  which 
the  Johnson  administration  simply  will  have 
to  tolerate. 

In  turn,  the  Prealdent,  In  this  most  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task,  deserves  the  moet 
determined  support  we  can  muster  for  him. 
even  If  at  times  we  are  perplexed. 


Lot  Anj^elef  AatipoTerty  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  cALirouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  14.  1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently held  election  In  Los  Angeles  de- 
signed to  elect  representatives  of  the 
poor  to  the  local  antlpoverty  board  has 
raised  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
failure  of  the  vast  number  of  eligible 
voters  to  participate. 

In  the  following  article  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  some  of  the  answers 
are  given.  This  is  not  the  whole  story, 
but  the  article  does  accurately  Indicate 
some  of  the  basic  underlying  causes  of 
the  election's  failiu-e  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

The  article  follows: 
Discontent  Txaced  in  Pomrr  Wa«  Voting 
(By  Curtis  J.  Sltomer) 

Los  Ancclis. — In  terms  of  cast  ballots.  Los 
Angeles's  antlpoverty  election  was  something 
of  a  tlzBle. 

It  seems  to  indicate  widespread  disen- 
chantment among  affected  citizens  with  the 
local  administration  ot  the  War  on  Poverty 
progrtun.  Minority  leaders  oonflrm  this  dis- 
enchantment. 

Only  1  percent  of  the  county's  300.000 
eligible  voters  from  poverty  pockets  turned 
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out  March  1  to  elect  seven  community  rep- 
resentatives to  the  antlpoverty  program's 
decisionmaking  body. 

The  Economic  and  Youth  Opportunities 
Agency's  23-member  board  administers  Pted- 
eral  funds  and  programs  under  the  Oovem- 
ment's  war  on  poverty.  Its  membership 
Includes  city-,  county-,  and  school-appointed 
officials — and  now  elected  representaUves  of 
the  poor.  Up  to  recently  so-called  poverty 
members  were  appointed — on  an  interim 
basis. 

PARTICIPATION    DEBATED 

Actual  participation  by  the  poor  In  policy- 
making for  Lo6  Angeles'  Job  Corp,  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corpe.  Head  Start,  school  en- 
richment, and  other  antlpoverty  programs 
has  been  at  the  center  of  a  bitter  struggle 
between  local  government  offlcials  and 
minority-group  leaders  for  the  past  year. 
Strong  resentment  by  Negroes  and  the  Mexi- 
can Americans  that  they  were  being  "sold 
down  the  river  by  downtown  politicians"  in 
the  poverty  program  came  Into  sharp  focus 
during  the  Watte  rtote  In  August. 

Voters  needed  neither  to  "speek  the 
language"  nor  be  literate.  They  only  had 
to  affirm  that  their  family  income  was  $4,000 
or  lees  a  year  and  that  they  were  over  18 
years  old  or  the  head  of  a  family.  The  66 
candidates  who  sought  the  seven  poets  also 
had  to  meet  the  same  requirements, 
virws  orrcRED 

Negro  and  Mexican-American  leaders  how- 
ever, state.' 

The  election  was  a  deceptive  gimmick  to 
fool  the  people  that  they  are  going  to  have  a 
voice  In  the  policymaking.  They  will  not, 
the  leaders  say. 

The  "white  power  structure"  has  paid  little 
attention  to  citizens'  demands  of  75  Negro 
and  Mexican-American  groups  up  to  now. 
This  election  won't  change  things. 

"We  [Negro  leaders)  have  been  let  down 
snd  betrayed  before.  What  Indication  U 
there  of  fairer  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams now?" 

The  numerical  composlUon  of  the  EYOA 
board  Is  sUll  unsatisfactory  to  moet  members 
Of  the  "poor"  community.  They  want 
greater  representation  than  seven  members 
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"The  Redeemer,"  a  Worthy  Motion  Pic- 
ture That  All  Should  See 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

.«^r  ®J^^  ^  Speaker.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  this  moment  to  caU  attention  to 
the  Members  of  the  US.  Congress  that 
a  very  worthy  motion  picture  is  current- 
ly making  the  rounds  in  theaters 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  plc- 
^"'■ejs  enUtled  "The  Redeemer.'  pro- 
duced by  Family  Theater,  an  organiza- 
2°  {?""^ed  by  Father  Patrick  Peyton 
l!!?  ""us^becomes  the  first  priest-pro- 
ducer in  American  History 

1^^^""^'  ^^^  **^  ^as  been  shown 
l^H  it  o^""''®*''^  °^  Massachusetts, 
and  the  States  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
It  has  been  widely  acclaimed.  The  tech- 
nical exceUence  of  the  production  and 
the  reception  it  has  received  by  both 
critics,  clergymen,  and  the  general  pub- 
1«;  ?r°r  '*"*'  wholesome  and  religious 
entertainment  can  be  a  success,  not  only 
financially  but  spiritually 


At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  motion 
pictures  that  are  being  shown  have  an 
adverse  effect,  particularly  on  young  peo- 
ple, it  is  welcome  news  to  learn  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  have  presented 
a  film  which  has  such  a  meritorious  ef- 
fect on  people.  One  of  our  major  na- 
tional problems  is  the  growing  crime 
rate  and  increasing  defiance  of  law  and 
order,  in  all  age  groups  and  conditions. 
There  is  little  doubt  among  many  ana- 
lysts of  the  problem  that  much  of  this 
is  traceable  to  the  crime,  sadism,  and 
violence  presently  depicted  on  the  screens 
of  the  Nation. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  youth  tends 
to  imitate.  Yoimgsters  exposed  to  im- 
savory  fare  on  television  3  to  4  hours  a 
day  cannot  fall  to  absorb,  at  least  sub- 
consciously, many  of  the  attitudes,  emo- 
tions, and  conflicts  depicted  into  their 
systems  and  perhaps  incorporate  these 
into  their  own  patterns  of  behavior.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  a  film  like  "The 
Redeemer"  should  receive  national  rec- 
ognition in  that  it  can  influence  young 
minds  in  the  same  manner,  but  toward 
an  opposite  direction. 

As  this  Nation  was  foimded  upon  prin- 
ciples derived  from  our  common  Father, 
we  as  a  nation  should  especially  take 
pride  in  pictures  making  Him  better 
known  and  loved.  "The  Redeemer," 
which  is  one  of  these  pictures,  should 
therefore  receive  our  every  support  and 
encouragement. 

I  understand  that  inquiries  on  this 
matter  can  be  addressed  to  Rev.  Albert 
Heinzer,  C.S.C.,  7201  Sunset  Boulevard 
HoUywood.  Calif.,  or  better  still,  here  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  Rev.  Raymond  J. 
Cassel,  CJS.C,  American  International 
Pictures,  1100  Vermont  Avenue  NW 
room  704. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  the  opportunity  to 
see  this  picture  and  I  am  certain  It  will 
be  a  refreshing  and  rewarding  experi- 
ence. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
picture  will  be  shown  in  our  Nation's 
Capital  at  one  of  the  local  theaters  very 
soon,  and  I  would  suggest  you  watch  the 
newspapers  for  its  premiere. 

Rev.  Patrick  Peyton,  Rev.  Albert  Hein- 
zer, and  Rev.  Raymond  Cassel  are  truly 
three  of  God's  great  noblemen,  and  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  the  entire 
Nation  for  their  uplifting  efforts. 


v./ 
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or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
it  was  announced  that  the  American 
Auto  Accessories  Stores,  with  headquar- 
ters in  my  hometown  of  Wllkes-Barre 
and  under  the  able  direction  of  its  presi- 
dent Mr.  Oscar  Weissman,  whom  I  have 
nad  the  distinct  pleasure  in  knowing  for 


many  years  as  well  as  his  distinguished 
father  before  him,  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Weissman.  had  become  the  foundation  of 
a  new  retail  division  of  the  Phlllips-Eck- 
ardt  Electronic  Corp..  with  offices  in 
Oakbrook,  111.,  a  Chicago  suburb.  As 
part  of  my  remarks  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  the  front-page  news  story  as  well 
as  the  editorial  on  Mr.  Weissman  which 
appeared  in  the  February  10,  1966  edi- 
tion of  the  WUkes-Barre  Times  Leader. 

The  news  story  and  editorial  follow : 

American  Adto  Joins  Phillips -Eckarot  m 

Business  Expansion 

Announcement  was  made  today  of  Oscar 
Weissman  from  his  offices  here  that  Ameri- 
can Auto  Accessories  Stores,  Inc.,  have  be- 
come the  foundation  for  a  new  retail  divi- 
sion of  PhlUlpe-Eckardt  Electronic  Corp. 

Mr.  Welssman's  announcement  was  made 
Jointly  with  James  J.  Pelts,  executive  vice 
president  of  this  mldwestern  manufactur- 
ing company  speaking  from  his  offices  in 
Oakbrook.  111.,  a  Chicago  suburb. 

Mr.  Weissman  and  Mr.  Pelts  emphasized 
that  the  American  Auto  Accesswles  Stwes 
chain  of  11  stores  will  continue  to  be  served 
by  all  of  Its  present  personnel  under  the 
leadership  of  Its  present  management  with 
no  change  In  the  policy  which  has  charac- 
terized It  since  It  was  founded  in  1913  by  the 
late  Charles  Weissman.  a  pioneer  in  the 
automotive  supply  Industry. 

ON    AICIXICAN    BXCHANCE 

PhllUps-Eckardt  Electronic  Corp  a  pub- 
licly owned  company,  with  over  2.000  share- 
holders. Is  traded  on  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change. It  Is  known  as  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  Christmas  decoraUons  and 
ornaments.  Mr.  Weissman  will  be  a  prin- 
cipal stockholder  of  the  company  it  has 
factories  in  Irvlngton,  N.J,;  JoUet,  m  ■  San 
Juan.  Puerto  Rico.;  Wallenfels.  West  Ger- 
many; and  York.  Pa.  The  latter  plant  a 
270.000-6quare-foot  modern  one-story  struc- 
ture situated  on  22  acres  of  land,  was  opened 
in  1965. 

The  present  board  of  directors  of  Phllllps- 
Bckardt  Electronic  Corp.  is  comprised  of  Mr 
Pelts.  Arnold  H.  Maremont.  Howard  Wolfson 
Jerome  Comar.  Merle  A.  Hayward,  and  Her- 
man C.  Bernlck. 

Mr.  Pelts  stated  that  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  company  to  expand  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors to  Include  further  representation  for  Its 
broad  scope  ot  diversification. 

WMBBMAN     POLICTMAKZa 

Mr^Pelts  expressed  great  pride  In  announc- 
ing that  Mr.  Welseman  wlU  be  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  PhllUpe-Eckardt.  and  the  iM-esldent 
operating  head,  and  the  policymaker  of  the 
new  retail  division  of  home  and  automotive 
supply  Btw«s.  with  full  authority  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  expansion  of  the  opera- 
tion. It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  divi- 
sion wlU  bear  the  name  of  American  Auto 
Accessories  Stores,  Inc. 

Long  known  and  recognized  as  a  leader  in 
the  business  and  civic  affairs  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  this  development  gives  Mr 
Weissman  and  hU  marketing  talents  national 
recognition.  He  declared  that  he  chose  to 
Join  with  Phllllps-Eckardt  Electronic  Corn 
over  several  other  naUonally  known  com- 
panlee  in  his  long-range  program  of  de- 
veloping a  greatly  enlarged  chain  of  automo- 
tive and  home  supply  stores  because  this 
association  afforded  the  best  opportunity  for 
growth  and  advancement  of  the  executives 
store  managers  and  personnel  of  the  Ameri- 
can Auto  chain. 

Mr.  Pelts.  In  turn,  stated  that  the  Joinder 
with  American  Auto  afforded  him  and  his 
fanuiy  and  his  board  of  directors  a  particu- 
lar source  of  pleasure  because  the  union  of 
the  two  companies  for  the  development  of  a 
retail  dlvlalon  signaled  a  formal  business 
associaUon  with  Mr.  Weissman  with  whom  he 
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and  his  family  haa  enjoyed  a  cloee  social  rela- 
tlonablp  for  over  two  decade*. 

WILL   CONTINT7K    ROUX    RIM 

Ii<r.  Welasnan  U  a  director  of  Cordovan 
Aaaoclat«a.  Inc..  Dayton.  Ohio,  and  of  Nation- 
wide Tire  Co..  city,  and  la  vice  prealdent  of 
the  Automotive  Assoclatea  of  New  York  City. 
He  waa  a  former  prealdent  and  cbalmuui 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Dean  Phlpps 
Storea.  Inc. 

He  Is  the  first  one  In  the  automotive  Indus- 
try who  has  been  president  of  both  the  Sec- 
ond Generation  Club  and  the  Quarter  Cen- 
tury Group,  the  social  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations of  the  automotive  Indiistry.  At  a 
recent  aulo  accessory  convention  In  Chicago, 
he  completed  hla  term  of  office  as  the  host 
and  greeter,  the  title  of  tbe  executive  officer 
of  the  Quarter  Century  Group. 

In  making  this  announcement.  Mr.  Weiss- 
man  wlsbed  U  to  be  known  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  his  home  and  his  executive 
offices  In  the  city. 

HVMHOUS    AITILIATIONS 

Mr.  Welsaman  Is  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Wtlkes-Barre.  a  director  of 
Percy  A.  Brown  ft  Co.,  and  a  director  and 
officer  of  the  Hub  Clothing  Co.  He  serves 
tbe  American  Red  Croea  as  a  member  of 
Its  board  and  lu  treasurer.  With  Outhrle 
Conyngb&m  and  Andrew  J.  Sordonl.  Jr..  he 
was  a  cochalrman  In  1057  of  the  first  United 
Fund  campaign  conducted  here. 

Mr.  Welsaman  la  a  member  in  perpetuity  of 
the  Jewisb  Community  Center  and  a  past 
member  of  its  board  of  directors.  He  is 
affiliated  with  Temple  Israel  of  Wilkes-Barre 
and  is  a  treasurer  of  that  religious  body,  and 
Is  a  mem  tier  of  various  Masonic  bodlea.  in- 
cluding Landmark  Lodge  No.  442.  Caldwell 
Coinslstory  and  Irem  Temple.  A  veteran  of 
World  War  II.  be  Is  a  memtwr  of  Annerlcan 
Legion  Post  No.  132.  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
and  the  Disabled  War  Veterans. 

tti.  Welssman  is  married  to  the  former 
Charlotte  Smulyan  and  resides  at  30  River- 
side Drive.  A  daughter.  Mrs.  Charles  Cahn. 
11.  resides  in  Baltimore,  and  a  son.  James.  Is 
a   fresbman  at   tbe    University   of   Virginia. 

Henry  Oreenwald  of  Roeenn.  Jenkins  & 
Oreenwald.  represented  tbe  American  Auto 
Accessories  Stores.  Inc..  in  the  negotiations. 
Joined  in  by  Attorney  Herman  L.  Kreksteln. 
of  Philadelphia.  Phillipa-Eckardt  Electronic 
Corp.,  was  represented  by  Its  general  counsel. 
Bernard  Natb  and  Dotiald  O.  Lubln  of  Son- 
nenactUen,  Levinaon.  Carlln,  Nath  *  Rosen- 
thal of  Chicago. 

AmaiCAjr    Acrro   SToaas,    Imc,    Divisiom    or 

PmLLm-EcKABirr:    RKXWMrnoN    roa    Ma. 

WnancAir 

Six  years  ago  yesterday,  on  February  9. 
1960.  an  editorial,  published  in  the  Times- 
Leader  the  Kvening  News  a  week  previously, 
appeared  In  the  CoNcassaioNAi.  Rccoao  at 
Washington  through  the  extensloci  of  re- 
marks of  Representative  DainxL  J.  Flood. 
The  editorial  was  headed  *Xand  of  Oppor- 
tunitjr — Oscar  Welssman  Acquire*  Chain." 

The  editorial  began: 

"That  our  country  and  our  cooununtty 
offered  alnioat  limitleo*  opportunity  to  men 
of  ability,  initiative,  and  foresight  was  strik- 
ingly demonstrated  when  formal  announce- 
ment was  made  that  Oscar  Welssman,  pr«*- 
Ident  of  the  American  Auto  Stores  wltb 
headquarters  In  Wilkes-Barre,  had  pur- 
cbaaed  controlling  stock  lnt«re*t  in  the  n*an 
Phlpp*  Store*,  a  retaU  chain  with  b«ad- 
quarters  In  Scrantoo.  40  outlets,  3  ware- 
houses, and  a  realty  subsidiary.' 

Further  down  in  tbe  editorial  ther*  was 
this: 

"Mr.  Welssman  baa  faith  in  the  future  at 
America  and  In  the  free  enterprise  system. 
So  obviously  be  is  set  to  grow  with  the  coun- 
try, picking  up  where  hla  father  left  off." 


There  was  more,  but  that  la  enough  to 
serve  our  purpose  here  today — to  show  that 
our  faith  in  Mr.  Welssnuin  was  fully  Justi- 
fied. Dean  Phlpp*  is  a  closed  episode,  but  It 
furnishes  a  background  for  another  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  Mr.  Welssman  and  tbe 
history  of  the  American  Auto  Accessories 
Stores,  which  have  become  the  foundation  of 
a  new  retail  division  of  Phllllps-Eckardt 
Electronic  Corp  .  with  offices  in  Oakbrook. 
111.,  a  Chicago  suburb. 

Phllllps-Eckardt  is  tbe  largest  manufac- 
turer of  Christmas  decorations  and  orna- 
ments In  the  world,  with  factories  in  five 
cities.  American  Auto  which  tias  1 1  stores  In 
northeast  Pennsylvania  was  founded  In  1913 
by  the  late  Charles  Welssman.  a  pioneer  in 
the  automotive  supply  Industry  and  father 
of  Oscar  Welssman. 

Under  the  arrangement,  American  Auto 
will  continue  under  Its  present  management 
and  will  be  served  by  Its  present  personnel. 
Mr.  Welssman.  who  will  become  a  vice  presl. 
dent  of  Phlllips-Eckardt.  will  be  the  operat- 
ing head  and  policjrmaker  of  the  American 
Auto  Accessories  Store*  division.  This  new 
setup  will  give  Mr.  Wetssyaan  national  recog- 
nition and  will  be  shared  by  his  local 
associates 

American  Auto  has  been  a  family  enter- 
prise and  win  continue  to  be  operated  in  that 
manner.  The  Welssman  family  has  had 
social  ties  with  many  of  his  new  associates 
for  two  decades,  so  it  was  not  surprising  that 
he  decided  to  Join  with  them  rather  than 
other  companies  that  approached  American 
Auto. 

It  Is  good  news  for  Greater  Wilkes-Barre 
that  not  only  will  Blr.  Welssman  maintain 
his  home  and  headquarters  here,  but  none 
of  bis  other  business  and  civic  tie*  will  be 
affected. 

As  one  of  the  second  generation  in  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Welssman  baa  picked  up  the  gaunt- 
let which  his  father,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  early  days,  dropped.  He 
has  been  honored  not  only  with  appoint, 
ments  on  many  boards  of  directors,  but  by 
organizations,  locally  and  nationally.  . 

Wilkes-Barre  has  produced  a  score  of 
famed  business  executives  in  Its  history  and 
it  is  a  privilege  and  pleasure  to  add  the  nam* 
of  Oscar  Welssman  to  the  list.  A  man  of  bU 
ability  and  idealism  should  go  far  in  life. 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KAjtSA* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 196S 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Spetiker.  we 
hear  a  great  deal  about  Inflation  these 
days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "inflation" 
may  be  the  most  used  and  least  under- 
stood term  In  today's  political  and  eco- 
nomic lexicon.  Prof.  Leland  J.  Prltch- 
ard.  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  has 
written  an  excellent  and  brief  analysis 
of  Inflation  which  was  printed  In  the 
University  Daily  Kansan  on  March  7. 

It  follows : 

ItrrLATiON:  Tm  Ux-DBtNis  Kconomic 
BoomcAN 

Inflation  la  the  bogeyman  of  ^;onomica. 
an  lU-deflned  and  much  bandled-about  term 
that  conveya  a  feeling  of  impending  hard- 
ahlp   if   not   actual   economic    catastropha. 


Because  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  Inflation 
with  any  degree  of  exactitude,  some  econo- 
mists have  suggested  that  the  term  b«  com- 
pletely avoided.  Since  the  public  taste  for 
the  word  shows  no  sign  of  abating,  perhaps 
It  Is  better  to  formulate  a  concept,  although 
admittedly  nebulous  and  Inadequate,  rather 
than  allow  the  nonprofessionals  to  preempt 
the  field. 

Economists  generally  define  infiation  as  a 
chronic  "across  the  board"  Increase  In  prices. 
This  is  merely  a  description  of  the  conse- 
quences, the  overt  evidence,  of  Inflation;  It 
is  not  a  description  of  causes. 

Economlsu.  being  "wordsmlths"  by  trade, 
also  have  a  whole  lexicon  of  terms  to  describe 
types  of  inflation  or  Inflation  processes.  We 
are  advised  that  there  Is:  creeping  and  hjrper 
Inflation,  reflation,  disinflation,  deflation, 
and  of  course.  Just  plain  inflation.  Explana. 
tlons  of  inflation  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
wage-price  spiral,  the  price-wage  spiral,  cost- 
push  and  demand-pull. 

From  this  melange  of  terms,  which  de- 
scribes both  nonexistent  as  well  as  existent 
phenomena,  the  economic  rationalizers  are 
able  to  obtain  professional  sanction  for  al- 
most any  variety  of  bias  or  Ignorance.  By 
appropriate  selection  It  Is  possible  to  "pin 
the  monkey  of  Inflation"  on  almost  anyone's 
back.  The  "back"  selected  depends  on  the 
particular  group  In  the  community  the  ra- 
tionalizer wishes  to  discredit. 

Thus  businessmen  are  prone  to  discuss 
Inflation  In  terms  of  the  "wage-price  spiral"; 
while  the  AFL-CIO  people  emphasize  that  It 
is  the  "price-wage  spiral."  PoUtlcans,  not 
wishing  to  alienate  either  group.  And  the 
"cost-push"  explanation  handy. 

To  avoid  the  ills  and  pitfalls  of  Inflation 
we  are  Incessantly  advised  to  take  a  whole 
spectrum  of  "cures."  the  remedies  recom- 
mended depending  on  the  particular  collec- 
tion of  prejudices  and  the  degree  of  Igno- 
rance the  advocate  is  laboring  under. 

Remedies  for  inflation  (some  of  which 
actually  have  validity  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances) Include:  raising  taxes  (sales 
taxes  If  you  are  rich.  Income  taxes  If  you  ar* 
poor),  holding  the  "price  line"  (labor), 
keeping  wages  down  (management),  ralslxig 
interest  rates  (bankers),  lowering  Interest 
rates  (nonbankers),  balancing  the  budget 
(nonoffice  holders),  balancing  the  balance 
of  payment  (almost  everybody),  eliminating 
foreign  aid  (Republicans),  expanding  ex- 
ports (businessmen),  cutting  down  on  Im- 
ports (businessmen),  expanding  Imports 
(consumers),  raising  particular  tariffs  (on 
tbe  goods  you  have  to  sell),  lowering  par- 
ticular tariffs  (on  the  goods  you  have  to 
buy).  Increasing  depreciation  allowances 
(businessmen),  increasing  profit  margins 
(businessmen),  reducing  profits  (labor),  and 
so  on  ad  nauseam. 

Actually  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  the 
"wage-price  spiral":  the  "price-wage  spiral,' 
or  the  "cost-push  spiral"  in  the  sense  that 
Increases  In  wages,  price*  or  costs  are  cause* 
of  Inflation. 

Unless  effective  demands  (money  times  Its 
velocity)  are  adequate  to  prevent  a  cutback 
In  sales,  or  a  diversion  of  purchasing  power 
to  the  price  raisers,  any  administered  in- 
crease in  prices  will  result  In  less  sales, 
smaller  outputs,  less  employment,  lower 
payrolls  and  less  denuu>d  for  products — in 
other  words,  depression  and  deflation  In  du* 
course. 

Similarly  If  a  strong  union  is  able  to  force 
wage  rates  up.  this  will  not  have  inflationary 
effects.  In  fact  quite  the  opposite  will  hap- 
pen unless  the  Increase  in  wage  rates  is  ac- 
companied by  increased  productivity.  Given 
such  an  Increase  In  productivity  titer* 
would  be  no  increase  in  costs  or  necessary 
price  Increases.  Thus  Is  avoided  the  defla- 
tionary Impact  which  would  otherwise  ensue 
from  an  increase  In  prices  generated  by  an 
increase  In  labor  costs. 
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If  an  Increase  In  wage  rates,  prices  or  costs 
(Including  Interest  costs)  is  not  a  cause  of 
Inflation,  then  what  is?  Before  responding 
to  this  question  let  us  first  examine  In  more 
detail  the  nature  and  implications  of 
Inflation. 

Inflation,  as  noted.  Is  evidenced  by  a 
chronic  Increase  In  prices.  As  such  It  pro- 
duces Injustices  as  well  as  harmful  economic 
effects.  Due  to  the  depreciation  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar,  those  whose 
savings  are  held  in  a  fixed  number  of  dollars 
are,  in  effect,  being  robbed.  And  those  whose 
Incomes  are  relatively  fixed  suffer,  in  effect, 
a  reduction  In  their  Incomes. 

Inflation  is  especially  severe  on  the  elderly, 
the  pensioners,  those  dependent  on  social 
security  or  welfare,  or  on  life  Insurance  an- 
nuities. And  It  robs  all  persons  who  attempt 
to  build  up  an  estate  through  life  Insurance, 
bonds  or  In  any  other  form  payable  In  a 
fixed  number  of  dollars. 

Fluctuations  of  specific  prices,  however, 
are  not  an  evidence  of  either  Inflation  or  de- 
flation. In  fact  price  flexibility  Is  a  neces- 
sary attribute  of  a  healthy  market  economy. 
Nor  Is  a  short-lived  general  movement  of 
prices  up  or  down  Inherently  harmful.^'RiU 
too  may  be  necessary  to  bring  about  ndeded 
adjustments  in  the  economy.  Ik 

In  fact  if  the  price  level  were  absolutely 
stable,  there  could  be  no  Increase  In  per 
capita  real  Incomes  except  as  wage  rates  and 
other  forms  of  service  Incomes  were  In- 
creased. In  other  words,  If  labor  productiv- 
ity U  increasing  (as  it  has  been  In  this  coun- 
try for  many  years),  and  the  price  level  Is 
stationary  (which  it  has  not  been)  an  in- 
crease In  wage  rates  Is  not  only  not  Infla- 
tionary. It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  continuous  flow  of  prod- 
ucts to  the  primary  consumer  markets. 

It  U  impossible  to  Judge  the  relationship 
of  wage  rates  to  inflationary  develc^>ments 
without  a  thorough  economic  analysis.  Wage 
rate  increases  may  be  the  result  of  inflation- 
ary developments,  may  take  place  In  an  en- 
tirely nonlnflatlonary  situation,  and  may,  if 
accompanied  by  increased  unit  labor  coets, 
produce  deflationary  effects  In  the  economy. 
But  If  wage  rate  Increases  do  take  place 
In  a  nonlnflatlonary  environment,  this  pre- 
supposes productivity  Increases  sufflclenOy, 
BO  that  product  prices  fall  by  an  offsetting 
amount,  thus  leaving  undisturbed  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  In  other  words 
the  price  level  (represented,  for  example,  by 
the  Department  of  Labor's  Consumer  Price 
Index)  must  remain  constant. 

This  has  certainly  not  been  true  In  the 
United  States  since  1939.  The  dollar  has  be- 
come approximately  a  40  cent  dollar  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  This  has 
occurred,  in  spite  of  a  vast  Increase  In  the 
output  of  goods  and  services,  because  the 
volume  of  dollars  being  offered  for  goods  and 
services  has  increased  by  a  much  greater 
amount  than  has  the  volume  of  goods  and 
services  being  offered  for  dollars. 

Prom  the  end  of  1939  and  up  to  the  end 
of  1965  the  commercial  and  Reserve  banks 
of  thU  country  have  been  allowed  to  create 
a  net  addition  to  our  money  supply  of  $288  4 
billion.  This  la  an  increase  of  432  percent 
over  the  money  supply  exlsOng  in  1939.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct (in  real  terms)  has  increased  191  per- 
cent. In  other  words  we  have  been  manu- 
facturing dollars  more  than  twice  as  fast  as 
we  have  been  producing  the  services  and  final 
products  on  which  money  can  be  spent 

Further  accentuating  inflationary  pres- 
sures has  been  the  Increase  in  the  rate  at 
which  we  are  spending  our  money.  In  1938 
the  rate  was  20.2.  That  U,  all  of  our  money 
turned  over  (was  spent)  20.2  time*  In  the 
year  1939.  Aggregate  purchasing  power  was 
therefore  20  time*  the  volume  of  primary 
money    (»38.9  billion)    In  existence  at  thai 


time.  By  1965  the  annual  rate  of  spending 
had  Increased  to  approximately  36  and  the 
aggregate  ptirchaslng  power  exerted  In  the 
economy  had  risen  from  about  $780  billion 
In  1939  to  $6,143  billion  In  1965,  an  increase 
of  approximately  688  percent.  This  Is  the 
percentage  that  should  be  compared  to  the 
ONP  percentage  of  191. 

Had  not  a  vast  Increase  In  the  dollar  vol- 
iune  of  financial  and  duplicative  transac- 
tions and  transfer  payments  taken  place,  and 
$130.5  billion  of  the  new  money  been  im- 
pounded in  time  deposits  In  commercial 
banks,  the  price  level  would  have  risen  much 
higher. 

The  historical  record  of  this  and  other 
countries  Is  clear  on  this  point;  there  can 
be  no  chronic  increase  in  the  price  level 
without  a  concomitant  Increase  In  the  money 
supply.  If  we  wish  to  avoid  a  depreciating 
dollar  we  should,  therefore,  restrict  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply. 

But  m  doing  so  we  will  create  an  Intoler- 
able level  of  unemployment.  Given  the  de- 
gree of  downward  inflexibility  that  exists  in 
our  price  structure  (due  principally  to  more 
or  less  Inherent  monopoly  elements)  it  ap- 
pears to  be  impossible  to  have  a  low  level  of 
unemployment  (less  than  4  percent  of  the 
gainful  workers)  without  at  the  same  time 
enduring  the  Uls  that  flow  from  a  chronic 
acpoes-the-board  Increase  In  prices. 


Same  Old  Leopard 


Bulgarian  Liberatioii  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  untU 
1878  the  Bulgarians  had  been  suffering 
under  the  autocratic  regime  of  the  Otto- 
man Turkish  sultans.  For  four  centu- 
ries their  historic  homeland  had  been 
part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  they 
were  subjected  to  the  detested  rule  of 
their  oppressive  masters.  EJuring  that 
long  period  they  had  tried  to  free  them- 
selves on  ixmumerable  occasions,  but  all 
their  efforts  had  proved  unsuccessful, 
and  each  uprising  against  their  oppres- 
sors was  ruthlessly  suppressed.  But  dur- 
ing the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877-78, 
they  had  the  support  of  the  Russian 
fighting  forces,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
war  they  secured  their  freedom.  In  the 
treaty  of  peace  signed  on  March  3  of 
1878,  their  freedom  was  recognized  by 
the  Turks.  That  day  marked  their  liber- 
ation, and  to  this  day  it  Is  observed  as 
their  Liberation  Day,  their  national 
holiday. 

Since  that  distant  day  of  88  years  ago 
Bulgarians  have  had  their  trials  and 
tribulations  in  the  two  World  Wars,  but 
during  the  last  two  decades  they  have 
been  suffering  under  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny.  Just  as  their  forefath- 
ers fought  their  Ottoman  oppressors  for 
centuries  before  their  final  liberation  so 
today  they  are  carrying  on  their  relent- 
less struggle  for  their  freedom  against 
their  ruthless  Communist  oppressors. 

On  the  88th  anniversary  of  their  liber- 
ation day  let  us  hope  that  they  will  again 
regain  their  freedom  and  enjoy  the  bless- 
ing of  peace  in  their  homelaiKl. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSK! 

or  nxtNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years  the  State  Department  has  been 
trying  to  convince  the  American  public 
that  the  Commtmist  Government  of 
Poland  is  mellowing  and  is  not  a  typical 
brutal,  diabolical  type  of  Red  regime. 
Thus,  the  Communist  Government  of 
Poland  has  been  propped  up  by  foreign 
aid  and  subsidized  sales  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  even  though  It  is 
providing  economic  support  to  Castro 
and  to  the  North  Vietnamese  regime. 
The  Polish  Communist  Government 
has  a  chance  this  year  to  demonstrate 
whether  it  has  "mellowed"  or  has  any 
respect  for  the  history,  traditions,  and 
culture  of  the  Polish  nation.  The  Chi- 
cago Tribune,  in  an  editorial  Tuesday, 
March  8,  points  out  the  evident  deter- 
mination of  the  Warsaw  Soviet-con- 
trolled government  to  suppress  freedom 
of  religion  in  Poland  and  In  particular, 
interfere  with  the  planned  visit  of  Ste- 
fan Cardinal  Wyszynski  to  the  United 
States. 

Same  Old  Leopard 
The  Communist  government  of  Poland 
yesterday  informed  Stefan  Cardinal  Wys- 
zimskl  that  he  cannot  make  his  planned 
visit  to  Chicago  August  26  unless  he  and  the 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland  "change  their 
disloyal  attitude"  toward  the  Red  regime. 
Chicago  has  one  of  the  largest  Polish  com- 
munities In  the  United  States,  and  the 
cardinal's  visit  had  been  eagerly  awaited. 
Cardinal  Wyszynski  was  coming  here  to 
celebrate  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  ChrlsUanity  In  PoUnd. 
He  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  delegation 
of  the  Polish  episcopate  In  an  act  of 
homage  to  St.  Mary  of  Jasna  Gora.  the 
Polish   shrine   at   Czestochowa. 

The  Communist  Premier.  Joseph  Cyran- 
klewlcz,  notified  the  cardinal  that  a  travel 
ban  Imposed  upon  him  January  9  woiild 
remain  in  force  as  long  as  the  cardinal 
and  the  church  remained  unsympathelc  to 
Communist  authorities  and  policies.  No 
one  believes  that  the  cardinal  will  alter 
his  views;  so  the  Chicago  pilgrimage  ap- 
pears doomed.  A  visit  to  Poland  planned 
by  Pope  Paul  for  May  Is  now  unlikely  to 
occur. 

These  developments  provide  added  proof. 
If  any  Is  needed,  that  the  Washington  ad- 
mlnUtratlon  and  the  State  Department  are 
the  victims  of  delusion  in  their  policy  of 
toying  with  <3ommxmlst  regimes  In  Eastern 
Europe  In  the  belief  that  they  can  be  weaned 
away  from  vassalage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  a  long  time  the  administration  has 
clung  to  the  notion  that  national  Independ- 
ence was  asserting  Itself  in  the  satellite 
states,  and  that  they  had  become  less  than 
completely  Communist.  In  pursuit  of  this 
wlll-o'-the-wlsp.  the  admlntetratlon  has  lav- 
Uhed  loans  and  food  on  Poland  and  other  of 
Moscow's  puppets,  smd  even  now  it  has  re- 
sumed  Its  campaign  to  obtain  approval  of 
wider  trade  with  these  regimes. 

The  ban  laid  upon  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
and  other  Polish  prelates  shows  how  insub- 
stantial such  wishfxU  thinking  is.  The 
Polish  Oommunlats  have  so   de*li«   to   In- 
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gratlat«  themselvea  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  even  to  make  a  gesture 
In  that  dlrecUon.  All  Chicago  will  be  dis- 
appointed at  the  outcome,  but  the  Intran- 
•tigence  at  the  Warsaw  Reds  may  at  last 
be  brought  home  to  Waatalngton. 


War  on  Poverty  a  Boon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Detroit  News,  on  March  9,  con- 
cluded a  series  of  articles  by  Reporter 
Tom  Joyce  on  the  first  18  months  of  the 
war  on  poverty  program.  The  series,  as 
Its  theme,  asked  the  question  whether 
the  war  on  poverty  was  a  "boon  or  a 
boondoggle." 

In  an  editorial  also  appearing  In  Its 
March  9  edition,  the  News  answered  by 
stating,  "Without  question  we  believe  It 
is  a  boon."  The  editorial  then  goes  on 
to  analyze  the  war  on  poverty  program 
and  some  of  the  criticism  which  has  been 
made  against  it.  The  editorial  con- 
cludes : 

Looking  back  on  these  first  18  months,  we 
don't  agree  with  those  who  claim  money's 
being  poured  down  that  ever-present  rat 
hole.  More  accxirately  we  have  been  throw- 
ing It  like  a  handf\U  at  seeds  over  an  acre 
of  ferUle  soil. 

Some  of  the  seeds  have  blown  away  In  the 
wind:  others  have  fallen  on  rocky  ground: 
some  have  produced  healthy  young  plants. 
and  many  have  not  had  time  to  germinate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and 
insert  it  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

PLXIfTT    or    PKDKBAL    BOOKOOCOUNG    BT7T 

Wab  oif  Povonr  a  Boon 

With  this  edition  of  the  News,  a  careful 
study  of  the  first  IS  months  of  President 
Johnson's  much  ballyhooed  war  on  poverty 
by  reporter  Tom  Joyce  is  concluded.  The 
basic  question  posed  at  the  start  was  whether 
this  war  was  a  "boon  or  a  boondoggle." 

Without  question  we  believe  It  Is  a  boon. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  criticize  this  scheme. 
Born  as  a  political  campaign  tool,  It  has  been 
a  political  pawn  ever  since.  True  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  has 
attracted  its  share  of  Inoompetents.  redtape, 
and  corruption.  It  has  meant  more  Federal 
fingers  In  local  aSalrs,  huge  costs  with  small 
dividends  and  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 

We  do  not  expect  the  criticism  to  stop,  nor 
should  it  stop  If  there  Is  something  to  criti- 
cize. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  critics  give 
ample  thought  to  the  facts  as  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  Joyce  and  others  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  make  on-the-spot 
investigations. 

For  every  pwraon  who  reads  about  a  rum- 
ble at  a  Job  Corps  training  site,  there  are 
others  who  were  there  and  can  testify  that 
job  skills  are  being  taught  effectively  to 
young  people  who  would  otherwise  be  des- 
tined to  swing  aimlessly  through  a  lifetime 
cycle  of  poverty. 

For  every  person  who  believes  "you  can't 
erase  poverty,"  there  are  others  who  have 
been  working  in  the  slioms  and  hare  seen 
this  poverty  cycle  being  broken. 


In  the  strict  sense,  it  Is  probably  true  that 
some  people  will  always  be  poor  because 
their  health,  age,  or  InteUect  frustrate  all 
efforts  to  lift  them  out  of  misery.  But  each 
new  effort  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  34  mil- 
lion "poor"  uncovers  more  effective  ways  to 
reduce  that  number. 

The  best  time  to  fight  poverty  is  right  now, 
when  abvmdance  Is  so  evident.  It  Is  also  the 
time  when  progress  comes  hardest,  for  the 
poor  are  more  easily  overlooked.  And  the 
clear  need  for  controlled  Federal  spending 
to  ward  off  Infiation  further  complicates  the 
problem. 

In  view  of  the  evident  successes  of  those 
poverty  war  programs  dealing  with  youth  and 
Job  training  for  those  with  the  most  limited 
skills.  It  seems  obvious  ttiat  the  strongest 
possible  support  must  be  given  such  pro- 
grams. 

A  task  of  this  Inunense  size  demands  prior- 
ities, and  if  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  ex- 
perience has  taught  anything,  it  has  taught 
that  the  poverty  cycle  can  most  effectively 
be  broken  at  the  level  of  the  young. 

Looking  back  on  these  first  18  months,  we 
don't  agree  with  those  who  claim  money's 
being  poured  down  that  ever-present  rat- 
hole.  More  accurately,  we  have  been  throw- 
ing It  like  a  handful  of  seeds  over  an  acre  of 
fertUe  soil. 

Some  of  the  seeds  have  blown  away  In  the 
wind;  others  have  fallen  on  rocky  ground; 
some  have  produced  healthy  yoxmg  plants 
and  many  haffe  not  had  time  to  germinate. 


Fifty  Dogt  Dead — Owner  Arrested 


President  James  G.  Patton  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Glenn  TalboH  Step  Down  After  25 
Years  of  Distin^ished  Service  to  the 
National  Farmer's  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Af ondav,  March  14,  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  na- 
tional convention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  which 
began  yesterday.  March  13,  and  will  end 
on  Thursday,  March  17,  the  National 
Farmer's  Union  will  honor  two  distin- 
guished leaders  who  are  stepping  down 
from  their  posts  of  responsibility  and 
leadership.  President  James  G.  Patton, 
and  Vice  President  Glenn  Talbott,  have 
both  served  with  distinction  and  dedica- 
tion the  great  organization  known  to  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  agriculture,  the 
National  Farmer's  Union. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  Jim 
Patton  and  Glenn  Talbott  which,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  will  Include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  telegram  referred  to  follows: 
To  James  G.  Patton  and  Glenn  Talbott,  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  National  Farm- 
er's  Union,  Denver,  Colo. 
(Attention  of  Walter  A.  Hasty,  Jr.)  : 

Have  recently  learned  of  your  decision  to 
step  down  and  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
presidency  and  vice  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Fanner's  Union.  Would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  extend  you  both  my 
very  beet  wishes  In  the  days  and  years  ahead 
knowing  that  In  the  future  you  both  will  con- 
tinue In  the  same  tradition  you  established 
In  your  positions  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship In  the  National  Farmer's  Union. 
Best  regards, 

Uml  Iianto. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9,  1966 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
near  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  a  man  was  arrested 
for  cruelty  to  animals.  Dogs,  which  he 
stated  he  was  keeping  for  experimental 
purposes,  were  found  in  very  poor  con- 
dition— underfed,  diseased,  and  im- 
properly housed.  Simultaneously,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Feed  Grains,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
held  hearings  last  week  on  legislation 
that  would  regulate  the  transportation, 
sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  used 
for  experimentation. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused recently  on  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  so-called  dealers  who  pro- 
cure animals  for  sale  to  laboratories. 
Before  the  animals  reach  the  labora- 
tories, where  they  are  used  for  research 
and  experimental  purposes,  many  in- 
stances of  abuse  have  been  uncovered. 
Dogs  and  cats  have  been  found  half 
starved,  diseased,  and  without  proper 
shelter,  along  with  evidence  that  many 
have  died  due  to  neglect. 

No  reasonable  person  will  deny  that 
research  carried  on  in  our  hospitals  and 
laboratories  Is  essential  and  of  great  im- 
portance. Experimental  animals  are 
needed  for  this  purpose.  But  these  ani- 
mals should  not  be  subjected  to  extreme 
cruelty,  and  the  thievery  of  pets  should 
be  severely  dealt  with. 

Since  it  is  apparent  that  local  authori- 
ties are  unable  to  cope  with  the  existing 
situation,  legislation  Is  needed  not  only 
to  halt  widespread  dognaplng  activi- 
ties but  also  to  assure  proper  treatment 
and  handling  of  animals  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

There  are  undoubtedly  sources  of  sup- 
ply which  use  humane  methods  in  the 
handling  and  transportation  of  these 
animals.  However,  our  society  cannot 
condone  the  practices  of  unscrupulous 
dealers  whose  primary  Interest  is  in 
the  lucrative  aspects  of  their  operation 
and  who  have  no  consideration  for  the 
well-being  of  the  animal. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  on  March  7.  1966,  concerning  the 
conditions  of  about  100  dogs  found  in 
shacks  in  the  town  of  Eden,  N.Y. 

Firrr  Docs  Dkad:  Ownoi  Aiuiestei>^Formcr 
Eden  Warden  Had  Many  Others  in  Bad 
Shapb 

A  former  dog  warden,  who  said  he  was 
serving  mankind  by  providing  dogs  "for  ex- 
perimentation." was  charged  with  cruelty 
to  animals  Saturday  after  authorities  found 
about  100  lU  and  neglected  dogs  In  shacks 
in  the  town  of  Eden. 

Leroy  Rubeck.  55,  of  8649  Hunt  avenue, 
Eden,  pleaded  Innocent  before  Peace  Justice 
Robert  E.  Maler.  who  released  Rubeck  with- 
out ball  for  a  hearing  next  Saturday  at  9 
a.m. 

Stat*  troopers,  investigating  a  woman's 
complaint  of  a  lost  dog.  found  the  ill  ani- 
mals and  the  corpses  of  about  60  dogs,  in 
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three  shacks  on  March  Road,  Eden,  property 
which  police  said  was  leased  by  Rubeck, 

DKAO   DOCS    BUSIED 

Agents  of  the  Erie  County  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  took  more 
than  50  dogs  to  the  SPCA  shelter,  205  Ens- 
mlnger  Road,  town  of  Tonawanda. 

"We've  had  hundreds  of  calls  about  the 
animals,"  William  C.  Sullivan,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Erie  County  SPCA,  said  today. 

"I'm  going  to  put  an  extra  man  on  during 
the  evenings  for  the  next  couple  of  days," 
he  said. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said  he  believes  the  story  pub- 
lished today  in  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
wUl  bring  more  requests  for  dogs  than  he 
can  handle. 

One  wing  of  the  shelter  at  205  Ensminger 
Road,  town  of  Tonawanda,  has  been  set 
aside  for  people  coming  in  to  view  the  dogs 
collected  over  the  weekend. 

Rubeck.  the  town  dog  warden  until  2  years 
ago.  spent  Sunday,  on  Erie  County  Health 
Department  orders,  biu-ylng  the  dead  animals 
In  a  common  grave  near  the  shacks. 

County  health  officials  said  the  dogs  died 
of  "malnutrition  and  distemper." 

Police  and  SPCA  agents  referred  to  "dog- 
nappers"  in  other  parts  of  the  country  who 
sell  animals  to  research  agencies. 

SPCA  TtTRNED  AWAT 

"Apparently  this  spot  was  generally  known 
In  the  town  but  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
It,"  said  Trooper  Milton  C.  Bartlett. 

"The  SPCA  tried  to  Investigate  without  a 
warrant  once  but  was  turned  away."  ^: 

"When  I  got  there.  I  saw  20  dead  dogs  qb 
a  mound  outside.  I  checked  the  shacks  and 
found  more  dead  ones  with  the  living  ones 
inside.  There  was  no  sign  of  food  and  the 
water  palls  were  empty." 

The  troopers  returned  Saturday  afternoon 
after  Judge  Maler  issued  a  warrant. 

Trooper  Bartlett  said  he  saw  Rubeck  and: 

"I  asked  him  about  the  dead  dogs  and  he 
said  heavy  snow  kept  him  from  getting  to  the 
pile.  He  said  he  fed  the  dogs  every  day. 
He  told  me  he  was  keeping  them  for  experi- 
mental purposes  and  the  Government 
owned  them." 

THE  WORST  MESS 

Special  SPCA  Agent  Tom  Collins  described 
the  shacks  in  Eden  as  "the  worst  mess  I  ever 
saw.     It  was  Indescribable." 

"We  left  about  70  of  the  healthier-looking 
dogs  out  there."  Mr.  Collins  said,  "and  Sun- 
day when  we  went  back  there  were  only  three 
left." 

Mr.  Rubeck  said  the  Government  came  and 
took  the  dogs. 

Police  and  SPCA  agents  also  found  and  im- 
pounded 25  dogs.  Identified  by  tags  as  be- 
longing to  Rubeck.  on  property  owned  by 
Robert  E.  Webster.  2767  Shadagee  Road. 

A  .22  caliber  rifle  was  In  one  shack.  "I  had 
to  shoot  a  lot  of  them,"  Rubeck  said.  "They 
had  distemper  and  were  dying." 

Mr.  Collins  said  the  SPCA  destroyed  25 
dogs  brought  to  the  shelter  from  the  Eden 
shacks.     "They  were  in  bad  shape."  he  said. 

He  suggested  that  anyone  missing  a  dog 
visit  the  town  of  Tonawanda  shelter. 


patriotic  suggestion  from  a  constituent 
who  expressed  concern  over  the  influ- 
ence on  our  fighting  men  in  South  Viet- 
nam of  minority  group  demonstrations. 
Mr.  Guy  S.  Sandulli,  Jr.,  Hickory  Road, 
Waterbury,  Conn.,  recommended  that  the 
Treasury  Department  Savings  Bonds  Di- 
vision set  aside  a  special  day  for  the  pur- 
chase of  savings  bonds  and  that  the  day 
be  called  "A  Bond  for  the  Boys."  Mr. 
SandulU  very  patriotically  suggested 
that  the  bond  purchase  would  help  to 
support  the  war  and  show  the  people  of 
other  countries  that  there  are  180  mil- 
lion people  behind  our  boys  in  South 
Vietnam  and  also  make  it  clear  to  our 
fighting  men  that  the  demonstrations  in 
question  are  by  a  very  small  minority 
group. 

I  have  already  thanked  Mr.  Sandulli 
for  his  recommendation  and  I  have  also 
forwarded  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowl- 
er. Mr.  Fowler  has  replied  that  Mr. 
Sandulli's  suggestion  will  receive 
thorough  attention  and  will  be  given 
every  consideration  by  the  Savings  Bonds 
Division.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury has  also  asked  me  to  extend  to  Mr. 
Sandulli  his  appreciation  for  Mr.  Sandul- 
li's patriotic  coWern. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Iv  include  herewith  Mr. 
Sandulli's  lette£_i^f  February  2  in  which 
the  "Bond  for  the  Boys" 
iclude  Secretary  Fow- 
Ws  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  to  your  at^ntion  a  sound  sug- 
gestion from  a  sojrd  citizen  who  Is  not 
only  concerned  fefr  the  well-being  of  our 
Armed  Forces  but  also  shows  interest  In 
the  Nation's  fljs<Jal  strength  and  economy. 

WATERBtTRY,  CONN., 

,  February  2, 1966. 

The  Honorabia  John  S.  Monagan, 
House  Office  Bkjlding, 
Washington,  D 

Dear  Sir:  OnW  recent  newscast.  I  heard 
that  our  boys  ii/ South  Vietnam  are  in  very 
low  spirits  because  of  the  demonstraUons  of 
some  of  the  people  here  In  the  States. 

Could  it  be  possible  to  set  aside  1  day  In 
the  near  futju»  whereby  every  "head  of  the 
household"  would  buy  one  or  more  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  afi'a  token  of  our  support  for  the 
fighting  men  and  also  show  support  for  the 
policies  of  our  Government.  This  day  could 
be  called,  for  example.  "A  Bond  for  the  Boys." 
This  bond  would  help  support  the  war  and 
show  the  people  of  other  countries  that  there 
are  180  million  people  behind  our  180  000 
boys  In  South  Vietnam. 

Maybe  this  would  be  a  small  way  of  show- 
ing our  fighting  men  that  these  demonstra- 
tions are  from  a  very  small  minority  group. 
I  would  appreciate  your  comments. 
Sincerely, 

Gxnr  R.  Sawdtju.,  Jr. 
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percent,  "it  supports  our  fighting  men  in 
Vietnam  who  need  to  be  supported  at  this 
very  hour  and  it  suppca^  the  cause  of  our 
freedom  everywhere  in  the  world."  A  oooy 
of  the  President 's  statement  is  enclosed 

I  know  you  realize  that  our  savings  bonds 
people  receive  numerous  suggestions  related 
to  the  promotion  of  our  program  However 
in  relaUon  to  its  s^pUcabUlty  and  wltiiln' 
the  framework  of  our  budgetary  aUocatlons, 
Mr.  SandulU's  "Bonds  for  the  Boys"  recom- 
mendation vrtll  receive  thorough  attenUon. 

I  am  sure  you  wUl  want  to  extend  to  him 
our  appreciation  for  hU  patriotic  concern 
and  we  are  indebted  to  you  for  your  thoueht- 
fulness.  ^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  H.  Fovwjai. 


he  recommendi 
day  and  I  also 
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Define  Obscenity— Call  a  Spade  a  Spade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  21.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
cannot  stress  too  strongly  or  too  often 
the  Importance  of  early  consideration  by 
the  other  body  of  my  bill,  H.R.  980.  This 
legislation,  passed  almost  unanimously 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
year,  could  halt  the  unsolicited  flow  of  ob- 
scene mail  and  materials  through  the 
U.S.  mails.  This  legislation  gives  the 
American  postal  patron  the  much-de- 
served right  to  decide  if  his  home  should 
be  invaded  by  fllth  peddlers. 

A  much-heralded  decision  may  be 
reached  soon  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
regard  to  three  obscenity  convictions 
but  this  is  not  a  complete  solution  to  the 
mounting  problem.  The  type  of  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  House  last  year  can.  In 
the  meantime,  become  the  first  effective 
legislative  tool  to  curb  the  dissemination 
of  obscenity. 

I  hope  my  distinguished  colleagues  will 
study  the  following  editorial,  which  re- 
cently appeared  In  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Catholic  Standard  of  January  27 
1966:  ' 


Bonds  for  the  Boys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONKECTTCDT 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  came  to  me  a  very  worthy  and 


The  Secretary  or  the  TReasttry, 

Washington,  DC,  March  7. 1966. 
The  Honorable  John  8.  Monaoan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Monagan:  We  apjweclate  the  In- 
terest  you    evidence    In   our   savings   bonds 
program  by  forwarding  the  good  suggeeUon 
from  your  consUtuent,  Mr.  Guy  R.  SandulU 
JrUi£f  Waterbury.  Conn. 
^  Let  me  assure  you  that  our  Savings  Bonds 
I    Division  has  been  acquainted  with  the  sug- 
gesOon  and  that  It  wlU  be  given  every  con- 
sideration.   The  idea  is  similar  to  one  used 
^^^ectively  during  the  firs*  war  bond  drives. 
In  the  words  of  President  Jc^nson   as  be 
announced  the  higher  Intere*  rate  at  4a6 


ObSCENTTT ^A  MOTTNTING  PROBLEM 

The  increasing  lack  of  restraint  in  the 
printed  material  displayed  and  sold  at  news- 
stands and  deUvered  through  the  malls  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  many  Americans. 
The  blatant  and  cavaUer  manner  in  which 
nudity  and  intimate  sex  affairs  are  treated 
in  pictures,  cartoons,  and  In  print  is  shock- 
ing to  any  person  of  normal  senslUvlty  and 
perception.  Magazines  and  paperbacks  once 
sold  "under  the  counter"  in  the  "sin  cities" 
of  the  world  are  now  publicly  displayed  and 
openly  sold  throtighout  our  country. 

To  combat  this  evil,  which  finds  a  partic- 
ularly fertile  field  of  buyers  among  our  youth. 
Is  the  concern  of  many  organizations  and 
Individuals  in  our  country.  CathoUcs  and 
non-CathoUcs  aUke  are  seeking  leglUmate 
and  effective  means  to  curtaU  the  pubUca- 
tlon  and  dissemination  of  this  material 
which  Is  not  only  offensive  to  common  de- 
cency but  Is  also  Inherently  evil. 

The  VS.  Supreme  Court  presently  has  un- 
der consideration  three  cases  arising  out  of 
alleged  violations  of  obscenity  laws.  Two 
are  State  cases  and  one  Is  a  Federal  case. 
In  aU  three,  the  appealing  parties  claim  that 
their  publications  are  immune  from  prosecu- 
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tion  under  the  free  speech  provision  of  the 
first  amendment. 

In  earlier  obscenity  cases  the  Supreme 
Court  has  broadened  the  protection  given 
to  the  type  of  publication  now  under  review. 
In  so  doing  It  has  rendered  It  very  difficult 
to  enforce  existing  obscenity  laws. 

The  time  has  come  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
In  the  cases  now  pending  before  It.  we  hope 
that  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Interest  of 
the  common  good  and  welfare,  will  carefully 
reexamine  Its  prior  decisions  so  that  Its  ap- 
proach to  the  present  cases  will  be  realistic 
and  discerning  as  well  as  legalistic. 


Sapport  GiveB 


The  Cleveland  Plajhoote 


Accent  on  Patriotism 


<         EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
protest  groups,  i>artlcularly  among  the 
younger  generation.  As  long  as  the 
rights  of  others  are  not  violated,  and 
sincere  protest  does  not  take  the  form 
of  violence  and  destruction.  I  am  always 
prone  to  see  the  positive  rather  than 
the  negative.  This,  In  my  belief,  has 
been  the  foundation  of  America's 
strength. 

In  fact,  while  a  great  many  people  see 
these  vocal  protests  and  other  manifes- 
tations as  corrupt've  and  unjustified,  I 
am  inclined  to  view  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion with  a  spirit  of  tolerance.  Dissent 
Is  healthy.  I  like  to  see  the  conventional 
wisdom  subjected  to  dispute. 

Nonetheless,  it  is  always  pleasant  and 
eminently  reassuring  to  learn  of  the  ex- 
perience of  groups  which  are  committed 
to  the  sureties  of  democratic  life  which 
all  of  us.  In  essence,  respect.  They  help 
to  restore  a  real  balance  when  all  of  our 
communications  media  are  bent,  by  na- 
ture, toward  reporting  contentions  and 
upheaval. 

I  have  long  been  impressed  by  a  per- 
forming group  known  as  the  New  Christy 
Minstrels.  They  are  a  musical  ensemble 
comprised  of  eight  boys  and  two  girls, 
whose  average  age  amounts  to  20  years. 

They  say,  in  chorus : 

It  aeems  to  us  that  the  only  voices  being 
heard  around  the  country  belong  to  the 
antl-thls  or  anti-that  group>s.  What  about 
for-thls  and  for-that  teams  of  young  Ameri- 
cans whom,  we  are  sure,  outnumber  the  antl- 
groups  by  millions? 

The  New  Christy  Minstrels  report 
that  they  will  make  no  effort  to  protest 
against  protesters.  They  will  stress,  at 
every  occasion  and  at  every  appearance, 
the  preservation  of  American  traditions. 
In  a  Joint  stat^nent,  the  group  said: 
We  hope  to  encourage  campus  leader*  to 
conduct  polls  on  national  Issues  and  to  con- 
duct debates  based  on  knowledge  and  fact. 
Faar  and  anger  are  emotloas,  and  emotions 
create  blind  spots.  We  will  do  aU  we  can 
to  aid  those  millions  of  young  Americans 
who  are  dedicated  to  preserve  the  traditions 
of  the  United  States,  Ita  history,  and  those 
creeds  for  which  it  stands. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  la  the  true  patriotic 
spirit,  and  I  doff  my  hat  to  this  inspiring 
ensemble. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NXBRASKA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lin- 
coln. Nebr.,  Evening  Journal,  of  March 
2.  1966,  states  that  the  evidence  of  sup- 
port given  for  President  Johnson's 
policies  In  South  Vietnam  must  t>e  sad 
news  for  the  Communists. 

The  paper  believes: 

It  would  be  a  good  guess  that  the  recent 
congressional  vote  quite  accurately  reflects 
the  opinion  of  the  American  public  about 
staying  with  the  task  in  Vietnam. 

The  paper  adds  that  in  his  determina- 
tion to  stop  Communist  aggression,  the 
President  has  the  backing  of  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

With  the  beUef  that  the  editorial  will 
be  read  and  judged  on  its  merits,  I  am 
making  it  available  for  publication  in  the 
Record: 

Support  roB  U.S.  CoMMrrMENX 

No  one  In  the  United  States  should  be  sur- 
prised that  both  Houses  of  Congress  have 
given  a  topheavy  endorsement  to  reinforcing 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  by 
nearly  tS  billion. 

Judging  from  the  great  amount  of  ora- 
tory that  has  been  directed  against  the 
United  States  position  In  Vietnam,  however, 
even  some  Americans  might  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  extent  of  the  vote  approving 
more  war  expenditures.  The  total  vote  in 
both  Housee  was  485  to  6. 

Surely  this  overwhelming  support  for  a 
more  determined  effort  to  check  the  Commu- 
nist threat  to  all  southeast  Asia  must  come 
as  a  shock  to  Communist  leaders  abroad  who 
have  tried  to  read  widespread  dissent  Into  the 
shrill  but  isolated  voices  raised  against  U.S. 
Intervention  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  good  guess  that  the  congres- 
sional vote  quite  accurately  reflects  the  opin- 
ion of  the  American  public  about  staying 
with  the  task  in  Vietnam.  This  would  mean 
that  Just  a  fraction  over  1  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  feel  we  should  not 
do  what  Is  necessary  to  protect  Soutb  Viet- 
nam from  a  Conununist  conquest. 

This,  and  not  the  noisy  demonstrators,  is 
the  evidence  that  Hanoi  and  Pelplng  and 
Moscow  now  must  heed. 

The  congressional  vote  Is  not  Itself  a  man- 
date for  this  country  to  escalate  the  Asian 
conflict.  But  It  does  provide  President 
Johnson  ample  backing  for  whatever  meas- 
ures are  called  (or  to  respond  to  CoQimunlst 
actions. 

The  President  has  been  quite  restrained  In 
using  the  full  measure  of  military  force  since 
the  bombing  lull  was  ended  several  weeks 
ago.  Air  attacks  on  North  Vietnam  have 
been  even  more  selective  than  before  the 
lull  and  have  been  aimed  almost  solely  at 
cutting  off  supply  routes  to  the  south. 

However,  ominous  signs  of  stepped-up 
Cooomunist  activity  are  coming  from  neigh- 
boring Laos  and  Thailand,  the  United  States' 
stanchest  ally  In  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  Cambodia  grows  more  Important  as  a 
sancutary  for  Communist  forces  harrasslng 
South  Vietnam. 

If  greater  U.S.  participation  is  required 
to  answer  these  threats.  President  Johnson 
unquestionably  Is  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  conunltments.  In  this  resolve,  be 
cleairly  has  the  almost  unanimous  iMcking 
of  Congress — and.  more  importantly,  of  the 
American  people. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  take  great  pleasure  In  inserting  a 
tribute  to  my  city  of  Cleveland's  best 
known  and  most  reioiowned  contiibution 
to  the  arts  In  this  country : 

The  Cleveland  Playhouse 

Perhaps  in  none  of  the  arts  has  the  cul- 
tural explosion  of  recent  years  boomed  so 
loudly  as  it  has  in  the  theater.  These  wel- 
come noises  of  theatrical  eruption  are  new 
In  most  sections  of  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  one  city  where — to  the  delight  of  dis- 
criminating theatergoers — such  sounds,  of 
creative  activity  have  been  reverberating  for 
fully  half  a  century.  That  city  is  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  where  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  is  now 
celebrating  Its  50th  anniversary,  yet  remains 
vigorously  young  in  spirit  despite  its  thea- 
trical status  as  "grandaddy"  of  American 
regional  professional  theaters.  Nor  are  the 
beneflts  of  this  half-century  of  distinguished 
service  limited  to  Cleveland  alone,  for 
wherever  professional  theater  makes  Itself 
seen  and  heard  in  the  United  States  today, 
there  are  some  reverberations  that  echo  back 
to  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  Cleveland  Play- 
bouse. 

The  Cleveland  Playhouse  began  its  illus- 
trious record  when.  In  1915,  a  group  of  non- 
professional enthusiasts  gathered  together  to 
create  a  local  theater  in  protest  against  the 
stereotyped  commercial  theater  then  current. 
In  1921,  the  group  engaged  Frederic  McCon- 
nell  as  its  flrst  paid  director  and  he.  along 
with  two  professional  associates  he  selected, 
nursed  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  through  its 
infant  days  until  it  grew  Into  such  sl:^  and 
competence  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  its 
worth  and  Impact  on  the  American  theater 
scene.  But  while  the  vigor  and  versatility  of 
the  Cleveland  Playhouse  continued  to  In- 
crease, time  was  exacting  its  toll  from  Mc- 
Connell.  Its  director.  In  true  theater  tradi- 
tion that  the  show  must  go  on,  the  torch  of 
leadership  and  the  mantle  of  director  was 
bestowed  upon  K.  Elmo  Lowe,  who  was  one 
of  the  original  two  professional  associates 
chosen  by  McConnell.  Frederic  McConnell 
retired  In  1958. 

Today,  under  the  gruldance  of  the  ubiquit- 
ous Mr.  Lowe,  the  capable  hands  of  a  paid 
staff  of  almost  100  dedicated  actors,  design- 
ers, technicians,  and  administrative  person- 
nel, present  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  plays 
in  three  theaters  for  a  9-month  local  season 
and  a  summer  season  at  Lake  Chautauqua, 
N.Y. 

The  Cleveland  Playhouse  Is  a  nonprofit 
theater  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Ohio 
and  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  headed 
by  Kenyon  C.  Bolton,  president.  Its  prop- 
erty is  held  by  the  Playhouse  Foundation, 
also  a  nonprofit  organization,  the  president 
of  which  is  Oeorge  Ound,  who  Is  one  of 
Cleveland's  outstanding  business  and  civic 
leaders. 

In  its  60  years  of  operation,  this  out- 
standing group-oriented  theater  has  pre- 
sented some  900  productions — the  plays 
ranging  from  early  Greek  to  contemporary 
drama.  But,  as  if  this  staggering  pleni- 
tude on  the  local  level  were  not  enough, 
there  are  other  facets  of  activity  which  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  Immediate  Cleveland 
area.  There  is  the  Playhouse  Shakespeare 
Festival  for  students,  which  Is  the  oldest 
Shakespeare  festival  In  the  United  States. 
and  which  runs  for  approximately  3  months 
each  spring,  playing  to  25.000  students  from 
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a  trlstate  area.  It's  an  inspiring  sight  when 
the  yoiing  playgoers,  most  of  whom  have 
never  before  seen  a  live  production,  arrive  by 
busloads  to  fill  a  550-8eat  theater  for  maU- 
nees  priced  at  75  cents  per  ticket. 

The  playhouse  touring  company,  for  the 
past  5  years,  has  presented  to  enthusiastic 
audiences  from  coast  to  coast  such  classic 
fare  as  Shaw,  O-Casey,  Jonson,  Ibsen,  Wilde, 
Marlowe,  and  Checkhov.  This  toiirlng 
unit  has  made  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
the  national  theatrical  scene,  playing  for 
the  most  part  in  small  communities  and  In 
universities  which  have  Infrequent  access 
to  professional  threater.  Critic  Sam  An- 
derson of  the  Cleveland  Press  wrote:  "In 
cities  where  the  troupe  has  appeared,  the 
newspapers  have  reflected  a  glowing  appre- 
ciation. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  It 
takes  41  non-New  York  company  to  go  out 
on  the  road  and  make  this  Impression." 

A  special  facet  of  the  Cleveland  Play- 
house activity  that  has  national  implica- 
tions Is  its  Apprentice  and  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, which  offers  a  unique  opportunity 
for  aspiring  actors  and  technicians  to  at- 
tain professional  status  by  working  with 
professionals.  While  training  In  the  vari- 
ous theater  departments,  the  apprentices 
supplement  their  activity  In  the  theater's 
regular  program  with  participation  In 
studio  performances  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  staff  members  and  presented 
for  the  entire  theater  company.  Fellow- 
ship awards  are  made  both  to  successful 
playhouse  apprentices  and  to  actors  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  who  have  not 
previously  worked  at  the  Cleveland  Play- 
house. 

Another  contribution  to  the  cultural  de- 
velopment of  our  children  is  the  playhouse 
children's  theater,  in  which  some  350  young- 
sters  are  enrolled.     There  is  no   tuition;    a 
small   registration   fee   covers   activities   for 
the   season.     In    addition    to    three    annual 
children's  productions,  there  is  a  continuing 
program    of   creative   dramatics.     It   is   this 
aspect  of  the  program  that  is  near  and  dear 
to    the    teaching    staff,    because    it    enables 
them  to  give  the  child  an  avenue  of  self- 
expression,   to  offer  a   controlled   emotional 
outlet,    to    help    build    good    attitudes    and 
appreciations,   to  provide   opportunities   for 
growth  and  social  cooperation,  and  to  help 
develop  the  latent  imagination  of  the  child 
The   Cleveland   Playhouse   fearlessly   ven- 
tures into  the  unknown,  and    "unproduced" 
plays,  with  their  potential  promise  or  pit-" 
falls,   have  always  been  a  vital  part  of  the 
playhouse  operation.     Manuscripts  number- 
ing more  than  100  are  received  each  season 
from    both    aspiring   and   established    play- 
wrights all  over  the  United  States,  and  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse  has  produced  some  60 
worthwhile    new    plays    In    as    many    years 
Most  of  these  flrst  productions  were  written 
by  unknown  writers;  others  were  written  by 
such  prominent  authors  as  Ehner  Rice  Mau- 
rice Valency,  William  Wister  Haines.  Tennes- 
«(e   Williams,   Maxwell    Anderson,    and   Ben 
Hecht. 

Over  the  years,  these  mulUfaceted  activi- 
ties of  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  have  evoked 
enthusiastic  comment  from  prominent  the- 
ater spokesmen  and  from  writers  for  widely 
ch-culated  publications.  This  is  what  some 
of  them  have  said : 

Brooks  Atkinson,  New  York  Times  wrtter- 
Cleveland  is  lucky  with  Its  playhouse, 
where  the  staff  U  not  afraid  of  work  ideas 
or  entertainment.  A  Gotham  theatergoer 
may  be  pardoned  for  looking  a  little  en- 
viously at  a  working  institution  like  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse  where  the  drama  is 
continuously  cultivated  as  an  art  " 

Playwright  Ben  Hecht:  "The  Cleveland 
Playhouse  well  may  be  the  only  future  pos- 
sible for  the  American  theater,  nn  rare 
that  our  next  generation  will  see  a  hundred 
such  animated  drama  centers  as  the  Play- 
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house,  and  what  a  boon  for  tomorrow's  play- 
wrights and  actors  that  would  be." 

Broadway  and  Hollywood  Actress  Marga- 
ret Hamilton:  "I  feel  toward  the  playhouse 
what  a  loving  and  loyal  graduate  feels 
toward  a  cherished  school.  I  was  given  the 
opportiuilty  to  leam.  to  grow  through  ac- 
tual experience,  and  I  never  cease  to  be 
aware  of  It." 

SimUar  testimonials  flli  many  pages  in  the 
annals  of  Cleveland  Playhouse  history. 
They  underscore  the  unique  and  enviable 
position  of  the  Cleveland  Playhouse  In  the 
American  theater  movement.  In  this,  its 
golden  anniversary  season,  that  remarkable 
institution  echoes  the  past.  Is  abreast  of  the 
present,  and  anticipates  the  future  and,  as 
the  oldest  professional  resident  theater  in 
the  United  States,  stands  as  an  example  and 
an  inspiration  to  regional  theaters  every- 
where. 


meat  is  nearlng  «l  per  pound  for  practically 
all  cuts.  WhUe  260  mlUlon  Kennedy  60-cent 
pieces  have  been  minted.  How  many  have  you 
seen  cross  your  paUn?  (Incidentally,  you 
can  get  65  cents  each  from  coin  collectors 
for  hoards  of  Kennedy  half  doUars  at  the 
present  market  price.) 

This  period  may  be  described  in  future 
histories  as  that  of  false  optimism,  or  utter 
confusion,  in  light  of  the  observations  above 


Time  To  Take  Inflation  Threat  Seriously 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Era  of  Confusion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complete  inconsistency  in  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  and  domestic  policies  Is 
noted  in  a  very  penetrating  editorial  In 
the  Des  Plaines  Valley  News  on  Thurs- 
day, March  3.  This  editorial  observation 
Is  a  brief  but  pertinent  and  Irrefutable 
commentary  on  the  policies  of  complete 
confusion  being  foUowed  by  the  admin- 
istration : 

Era  or  Confusion? 
One  can't  help  wondering  what  the  fiiss 
Is   In   trying   to   prevent   our    Nation    from 
being  overrun  by  Communists. 

While  our  soldiers  are  dispatched  to  hold 
the  Vietcong  at  bay  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  communism,  so  that  it  won't  spread 
through  Asia,  Europe,  South  America,  and 
eventually  take  over  running  our  Nation  (so 
we  are  told),  our  legislators  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  give  voters  exactly  what  the 
Communists  claimed  they  wanted. 

Lenin  and  Stalin  were  the  first  to  propose 
that  a  strong  federal  government  take  over 
the  rights  of  tiny  states,  that  everyone  be 
given  medical  care  through  government 
channels,  that  the  unemployed  should  be 
put  to  work  on  government  projects,  that 
the  aged  be  given  social  security,  that  the 
unemployed  be  trained  at  government  ex- 
pense for  the  Jobs  they  are  fitted  for. 

Today  we  see  the  antlpoverty  program 
executives  recommend  that  every  person  be 
guaranteed  an  income  of  not  less  than  $3  ooo 
annually,  that  beneflts  as  much  as  $125  per 
week  for  as  long  as  a  period  of  1>^  years  be 
offered  to  practicaUy  all  who  are  unemployed 
(House  bUl  8282  proposal). 

Our  U.S.  State  Department  asked  nations 
to  cooperate  in  blocking  the  supply  of  goods 
to  North  Vietnam.  Britain  does  not  bother 
to  listen,  for  shipments  from  that  country 
to  North  Vietnam  continue.  Then  it  asks 
U.S.  support  to  block  shipments  of  goods  to 
Rhodesia. 

When  London  was  bombed  dally  by  Hit- 
ler's air  arm,  the  war  continued.  When  Ber- 
lin was  bCHnbed,  the  war  continued  Now 
we  are  to  understand  if  North  Vietnam  is 
bombed,  that  war  will  end.  It  will  take  the 
foot  soldier  with  the  bayonet  to  take  and 
hold  any  territory. 

We  have  no  Inflation  according  to  Govem- 
ment  sources,  yet  notice  that  the  iwlce  of 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  inssissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  years  I  have  called  the 
attention  of  this  House  to  the  dangers  of 
inl3ation.  I  am  pleased  to  note  from  the 
press  and  otherwise  that  others  are  be- 
ginning to  be  concerned  also  about  this 
threat  to  our  economy  and,  of  course,  the 
potential  disaster  posed  thereby  to  our 
Government. 

On  yesterday  the  Washington  Star 
carried  a  very  timely  editorial  on  this 
subject.  The  article  is  worth  reading. 
The  time  to  do  something  about  this  is 
now. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
TtMB  To  Take  Intlation  Theeat  Seriouslt 
Inflation  is  now  a  clear  and  present  danger 
for  the  United  State*.  President  Johnson,  in 
In  a  moment  of  rare  candor,  has  conceded  it 
is  "perhaps  our  most  serloxis  economic  chal- 
lenge In  1966."  House  RepubUcan  Minority 
Leader  Ford  declares  It  wUl  be  the  top  po- 
litical issue  this  year.  And  a  host  of  econo- 
mists and  business  leaders  are  voicing  alarm. 
"We  already  have  an  overheated  economy, 
and  more  gas  burners  are  being  ttimed  on." 
warns  Roy  L.  Releraon,  senior  vice  president 
of  Bankers  Trust  Co.  Raymond  J.  Saulnler, 
former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  says  that  we  now  have  "all  the 
signals  of  Inflationary  danger  we  need  to  tell 
Ufl  that  the  time  has  oome  .  for  genuine 
restraint." 

Any  housewife  can  confirm  the  news  with 
a  trip  to  the  supernoarket.  But  the  picture 
is  apparent  on  a  much  broader  scale.  Whole- 
sale prices  are  rising  at  the  rate  of  around  3 
percent  annuaUy  after  a  long  period  of  sta- 
bUlty.  Industry  stockpiling  in  the  final 
quarter  of  1965  reached  an  abnormal  high. 
Indicating  business  feared  InflaUonary  price 
rises. 

Further  pressures  Ue  ahead.  A  Commerce 
Department  survey  shows  that  business  will 
spend  more  than  »60  billion  on  plants  and 
equipment  this  year,  an  Increase  of  16  per- 
cent over  1966.  President  Johnson  has 
seized  upon  the  figure  as  encouraging  evi- 
dence that  things  are  imder  control.  It  Is, 
In  fact,  evidence  to  the  contrary.  A  rise  of 
this  magnitude,  on  top  of  government 
spending,  is  bound  to  add  fuel  to  the  in- 
flationary flames. 

The  President  obviously  hopes  the  problem 
will  go  away  by  Itself  and  not  bother  him  In 
an  election  year.  I>ecislons  on  a  tax  Increase, 
spending  cutbacks  and  wartime  controU  are 
being  put  off. 

But  what  Is  the  situation  today?  We  will 
have  235,000  men  in  Vietnam  within  2 
months,  by  the  end  of  1966  the  figure  coiUd 
easUy  exceed  360.000,  the  total  land  forces 
we  committed  In  Korea.     Our  logistic  base 
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In  VletnajB  rtHij  aoon  win  •eoominodat« 
400.000  men. 

We  had  price  oontroto  dvring  the  Korean 
wnr.  Tbej  were  Impoaed  at  »  time  when 
the  Nation  had  ample  spare  m&nuTaoturlng 
capacity  and  surplua  labor.  The  current 
Vietnam  a^>endlng.  on  the  otber  band,  ha* 
been  Impoaed  an  already  booming  economy. 
With  defense  expendlturei  aeC  to  aoar  by  at 
leaat  tl2  bUllon  between  flacal  IBes  and 
1907.  V/asbingtoa  mu«t  recognize  the  dan- 
ger signals  aoon. 

There  la  another  hazard  lying  further 
ahead.  Americana  bare  been  on  a  buy-now. 
pay-later  binge.  In  the  past  10  years  con- 
sumer credit  has  skyrockered.  In  19M  it 
totaled  $99  A  bUllon.  Now  the  figure  exceeds 
•85  billion. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  consumer 
borrowing  aa  such.  In  fact  It  plays  a  major 
role  In  financing  our  expanding  market  for 
durable  goods.  But  during  periods  of  high 
economic  activity,  the  Lnoreaaed  purchasing 
power  tt  offers  can  be  a  dangerous  source  oif 
Inflationary  ptreaaure.  And  In  any  ensuing 
receealon.  paying  off  the  multlmllUon-doUar 
debCa  can  aggravate  a  downturn. 

Back  la  December  one  Senator  remarked 
during  hearings  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee that  consumer  credit  wcm  "the  nvost 
ezploalTe  element  tn  our  economy."  He 
aaked  Chairman  Martin  ot  the  Federal  Re- 
aarve  Board  If  it  wouldn't  be  wise  for  Con- 
gress to  give  the  Board  standby  authority 
to  Impose  the  credit  controls  it  had  during 
the  Korean  war.     Mr.  Martin  agreed. 

Sucli  powers  need  not  be  uaed  at  once, 
d  eoarse.  But  they  would  enable  the  PRB 
to  move  quickly  U  oaceaary.  an  authority 
the  Board  does  not  now  have. 

The  Irony  of  all  thla  talk  about  Inflation 
•a -an  election  Issue  Is  that  the  Republicans 
In  Congress  apparently  will  not  take  Repre- 
aentatlTe  1^MU>'■  adrloe  serloualy.  In  his 
cautloua  efTorta  to  dampen  tbe  boom  by 
raising  a  couple  ot  excise  taxes  and  speeding 
up  corporate  tax  paymenta.  L3J.  handed 
the  DIrksen-nwd  forces  a  campaign  weapon. 
But  IndlTldual  RepubUoana  bave  sold  out. 
worried  about  tltatr  records  with  oldsters 
and  Teterao  vo4er  bioca. 

ODBalder  the  amendments  to  that  taz- 
raliliiC  bill  last  week.  Ssoatcr  Pboott,  a 
Vermont  Republican,  tacked  on  a  social  se- 
curity clause  that  would  have  cost  nearly 
•800  million  In  fiscal  19«7.  Twenty-three 
Republican  Senators  also  lined  up  to  keep 
the  excise  tax  on  telephones  at  3  percent 
Instead  of  raising  It  to  10  percent,  a  more 
that  would  have  knocked  •SIS  million  out  of 
the  proposed  tax  Increases.  A  House-Senate 
conference  later  repaired  the  damage  but  the 
episode  undercut  the  OOP  position. 

Or  consider  the  OI  benefit  bill  signed  Into 
law  earlier  this  month.  Th..  Preeident  had 
profwaed  a  measure  covering  only  combat 
veterans.  But  Congress,  Inc'uding  scores  of 
Republicans,  rammed  through  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  education  and  other  benefits  to  any- 
one who  had  ssrred  stnos  January  31.  I95S. 
a  jear  not  remembered  for  its  battlefield 
baaards. 

"I  Just  had  my  budget  busted  wide  open." 
the  Chief  Bxecutlve  conceded  tn  signing  that 
bill.  It  wlU  cost  a  quarter-billion  dollars 
more  the  flrst  year  than  originally  planned. 

Election  year  or  not.  the  tlma  Is  at  band 
for  some  responsible  decisions.  The  Federal 
RassfTS  Board  has  helped  the  administration 
In  the  antt- Inflation  war  by  monetary  meas- 
ures. Including  a  ralaa  In  tbs  discount  rats 
last  December.  Tlie  banks  last  week  tight- 
ened money  even  further  on  their  own  by 
raising  the  prime  rate. 

But  monetary  maasurea  can't  do  the  Job 
akma.  Tba  administration  must  begin  ap- 
plying fiscal  dlaclpllna,  too.  Tbe  IA€7  budget. 
Insisting  that  we  can  afford  both  butter  and 
guns,  propoaad  an  Incwss  ot  soma  •3.3  bU- 
Uon  m  Orsat  Sodatj  programs  on  top  of  this 


year's  totol  of  •10.8  billion.  The  Impact  of 
aU  this  on  a  straining  wartime  economy  is 
simply  too  much. 

Assuming  President  Johnson  will  not  now 
back  down  from  his  spending  schemes,  there 
remains  only  one  serious  weapon  In  his  anu- 
Inflatlonary  arsenal;  A  general  tax  increase. 
This  is  a  measure  that  will  be  welcomed  by 
no  politician  In  an  election  year.  The  Presi- 
dent, however,  cannot  delay  much  longer.  It 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the  sorV 
of  "Jawbone  legislation"  he  has  so  far  em- 
ployed— wage-price  guidelines  and  stockpile- 
dumping  threats— cannot  possibly  do  the 
Uick. 

In  the  words  of  United  States  Steel  Chair- 
man Roger  Blough.  "trying  to  find  out  how 
long  we  can  contain  this  mounting  head  of 
steam  while  continuing  to  heat  up  the  boiler 
is  something  like  playing  Russian  roulette." 
Amen. 


Minnte  Mas  Natraaal  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACITDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
In  Massachusetts  are  extremely  proud  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  our  area  that  the 
American  Revolutionary  War  began  back 
in  1775.  The  National  Park  Service  Is  in 
the  process  of  restoring  the  Lexington - 
Concord  area  which  was  the  site  of  the 
flrst  battle  of  the  war  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  Its  original  state  as  Minute  Man 
National  Park. 

To  accomplish  this  end  the  Park  Serv- 
ice is  purchasing  property  along  the 
battle  route.  Last  summer  the  Service 
purchased  the  famous  home  of  Samuel 
Whitney.  Louisa  May  Aloott.  National 
Hawthorne,  and  Daniel  Lothrop,  known 
as  the  Wayside,  In  Concord.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  Miss  Margaret  Lothrop  who 
generously  gave  the  Park  Service  the  fur- 
niture and  memorabilia  of  the  successive 
Inhabitants  of  the  Wayside. 

The  historic  home  Is  described  In  the 
winter  1966  edition  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Quarterly,  as  Miss  Lothrop  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Smith  in  the  class  of  1905. 

Certainly,  we  all  appreciate  Miss 
Lothrop's  generosity  In  making  available 
the  Items  that  will  add  so  much  to  our 
understanding  of  the  Wayside  and  the 
periods  in  our  history  of  which  It  was 
so  much  a  part. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  the 
article  In  the  Rxcoxo : 

Thi  W*rsnM 

The  Wayside.  In  Concord.  Mass..  lifelong 
home  of  Margaret  Lothrop,  lOOS.  was  bought 
last  suouner  by  the  National  Park  Service  as 
a  part  of  the  Minute  Man  Historical  Park, 
and  with  it.  by  Miss  Lothrop's  gift,  went 
f  umlturs  and  nxemorabllla  of  the  successive 
Inhabitants  of  the  house,  collected  and  pre- 
served by  MUs  Lothrop  and  her  mother.  The 
Wayside  covers  an  extraordinary  panorama. 
Built  In  1717,  the  hovise  waa  altered  and  en- 
larged by  various  owners.  It  belonged  In 
1775  to  Samuel  Whitney,  muster  master  of 
the  Minute  Men  of  Concord,  and  In  It  were 
stored  arms  and  supplies  for  the  rebellious 
Colonists.  In  tbe  next  century  It  was  the 
home  of  Bronson  Aloott  when  his  daughters 
were  young,  and  on  one  of  Its  eight  stairway* 


the  high-spirited  Louisa  May  and  her  sisters 
played  Pilgrim's  Progress,  a:^  she  later  re- 
coxinted  in  "Little  Women."  In  1S52,  when 
the  Alcotts  moved  next  door  to  Orchard 
House,  the  Wayside  was  bought  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  lived  there  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Prom  Hawthorne's  heirs  the  house  came 
Into  the  possession  of  Miss  Lothrop's  father, 
Daniel  Lothrop,  In  1883.  He  was  a  pioneer 
publisher  of  children's  books,  who  bad  mar- 
ried Margaret  Sidney,  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful authors.  In  the  sittingroom  where 
Hawthorne  had  read  aloud  to  his  family  the 
manuscript  of  "Tanglewood  Tales."  Margaret 
Sidney  wrote  many  volumes  of  that  series 
popular  with  generations  of  children.  "The 
Five  Little  Peppers."  Among  close  family 
friends  who  were  entertained  there-  in  Miss 
Lothrop's  memory  were  Whittier  and  Dr. 
Holmes  and  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Mlas  Lothrop  over  the  years  has  searched 
out  stories  In  manuscript  and  print  describ- 
ing the  life  of  the  house  and  the  authors  as- 
sociated with  It.  She  has  documented  Its 
contents,  including  the  Hawthorne  furniture 
boxight  from  his  daughter.  Rose.  Visitors,  in 
Miss  Lothrop's  words,  "will  find  the  house 
little  changed  from  the  days  when  Emerson. 
Thoreau,  and  others  sought  its  hospitality." 
As  owner,  she  was  hostess  to  literary  his- 
torians and  countless  others.  It  is  thanks  to 
her  self-imposed  task  as  curator  and  his- 
torian that  the  house  baa  preserved  the 
atmosphere  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
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Did  WashingtoD  Pray  at  Valley  Force— 
Jim  DeMasteri  Sets  the  Record 
Straight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
friend  of  mine  In  Kansas,  Mr  James  B. 
DcMasters.  has  an  abiding  interest  In  the 
promotion  of  patriotism.  Jim  was  quite 
taken  aback  when  he  read  a  critic's 
statement  in  a  newspaper  that  the  story 
of  Oeorge  Washington  praying  at  Valley 
Porge  was  a  "pious  fraud."  Jim  Im- 
mediately began  to  research  the  question. 
On  March  2,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
printed  the  results  of  his  research,  which 
sets  the  record  straight.     It  follows : 

Someone  has-  raised  the  questlqn  "Did 
Washington  really  pray?" 

My  research  produced  this  account  by 
Wesley  Bradahaw,  originally  published  in 
the  National  Tribune  in  December  1880: 

"The  last  time  I  ever  saw  Anthony  Sher- 
man waa  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1850,  In 
Independence  Square.  He  waa  then  00  years 
old.  and  becoming  feeble.  But  though  so 
old.  his  dimming  eyes  rekindled  as  he  gased 
upon  Independence  Hall. 

"  'Let  us  go  Into  the  Hall.'  he  said.  'I  want 
to  tell  you  an  Incident  of  Washington's  life*. 

"  'From  tlM  opening  of  the  Revolution  we 
experienced  all  phases  of  fortune,  now  good 
and  now  Ul.  The  darkest  period  we  had,  I 
think,  waa  when  Washington,  after  several 
reverses,  retreated  to  Valiey  Forge,  where  be 
reeolved  to  pass  the  winter  of  1777.  Ah.  I 
have  often  seen  the  tears  couralng  down  our 
good  commander's  careworn  cheeks,  as  be 
would  be  conversing  with  officers  about  tbe 
condition  of  his  poor  soldiers. 

"  'Tou  have  doubtless  heard  the  story  of 
Washington's  going  to  the  thicket  to  pray. 


Well.  It  was  not  only  true,  but  he  used  often 
to  pray  in  secret  for  aid  and  comfort  from 
God,  the  interposition  of  whose  Divine 
Providence  brought  us  safety  through  the 
darkest  days  of  tribulation.'  " 

James  B.  DeMasters. 


When  Life  Seemed  Simpler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
the  following  article  written  by  John 
Barbour  of  the  Associated  Press  captured 
so  well  a  bit  of  America  that  is  past  I 
would  like  to  make  it  available  to  my 
colleagues  and  others.  I  am  sure  those 
who  grew  up  In  the  "era  of  the  vacant 
lot"  he  describes  will  recall  with  nostal- 
gia some  of  their  own  experiences. 

Mr.  Barbour's  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Sunday  edition.  March  13,  of  the 
Washington  Post  follows: 

Whbn  AtL  Was  Right  With  the  World 

(By  John  Barbour) 
Sometimes,  when  you  look  back.  It's  Uke 
boyhood  was  Just  one  vacant  lot  after  an- 
other—if you  were  lucky  enough  to  be  born 
in  the  right  place. 

Those  small  fallow  stretches  between 
houses  were  the  furnishings  of  being  young 
And  you  feel  a  little  sad  when  you  think 
that  your  son  Is  growing  up  without  them, 
without  the  privacy  of  tall  grass  without  the 
sight  of  his  own  blue  sky  going  on  forever 
without  the  familiar  press  of  the  earth 
against  his  back. 

There  aren't  many  vacant  lots  anymore. 
The  real  estate  men  seem  to  think  a  vacant 
lot  is  a  wasted  lot. 

The  vacant  lot  was  a  thousand  things  It 
was  the  glue  that  held  a  young  neighbor- 
hood together.  It  was  the  mutual  home  of 
victory  gardens,  a  place  to  burn  leaves  a 
harmless  plot  to  set  up  a  swing,  a  toboggan 
run,  a  Junior  ski  slope.  It  could  be  flooded 
into  an  Ice  rink  In  winter,  paced  off  for  a 
baseball  diamond  in  summer.  It  was  a  bad- 
minton court,  and  a  football  field. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  society  all  over 
again,  the  place  where  the  new  kid  on  the 
block  could  find  the  flrst  tentative  overture 
of  friendship,  the  flrst  challenge  of  strength, 
the  flrst  taste  of  victory  and  defeat.  It  waa 
a  battlefield,  a  wrestling  arena,  a  boxing 
ring.  It  was  k  tree  house,  mutually  buUt 
and  shared.  It  was  caves  and  tunnels.  It 
waa  a  fort  against  a  thousand  enemies  at 
dusk  when  drums  beat  Ui  the  hills. 

It  was  a  place  where  mothers  could  beam 
their  voices  Into  the  darkening  day  and  be 
answered  by  a  small,  reluctant,  dirty  image 
trudging  out  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  an 
insulation  between  generations,  between 
bouses,  between  ways  of  life. 

NOW  it's  BT  the  NT7MBER8 

What  Is  it  like  to  grow  up  without  a 
vacant  lot.  In  a  suburb  where  houses  are  leas 
than  an  argument  away,  where  people  apoU 
oglze  to  their  next  door  neighbors  for  shout- 
ing at  their  own  chUdren? 

Builders  seldom  leave  room  for  vacant  lots 
Some  of  them  plan  parks,  keep  the  grass 
neatly  cut,  the  walks  neatly  trimmed.  But 
they  seem  sterile,  meant  for  baby  carriages 
not  adventure.  Swings  dont  hang  from 
trees,  but  from  metal  frames  in  neat  rows. 

Things  are  well-ordered  now,  shared  by 
timetable.     The  UtUe  League  baU  game  on 


a  regulation  fleld  has  replaced  the  im- 
promptu game  where  everyone  could  play, 
and  the  sides  werent  even,  and  rigbt  field 
was  an  autc»natlc  out — by  common  agree- 
ment. 

By  6-foot  standards,  the  vacant  lot  wasn't 
very  big.  But  for  a  boy,  <»  a  girl,  it  was  a 
day's  Journey  In  any  direction,  a  place  to 
try  out  a  new  compass,  a  world  nobody 
wanted.  It  was  his  dirt;  he  could  take  It 
home,  and  he  did.  They  were  his  cockleburs, 
and  they  clung  to  his  corduroys,  and  later  to 
his  bedspread. 

It  was  late  one  summer  day  when  the 
two  men  came  to  my  vacant  lot  in  a  Detroit 
suburb.  They  drove  ,4  stake  into  the  ground 
and  nailed  up  a  sign  that  said,  "for  sale." 
But  vacant  lots  are  rough  on  signs.  People 
bounce  balls  against  them,  use  them  for 
shields  In  grass  bomb  flghts.  Dozens  of 
small  hands   swing  from  them. 

By  fall,  the  sign,  dented  but  still  legible, 
was  a  tabletop  In  the  clubhouse  dug  Into  a 
hollow — by  any  logic,  more  useful  than  It 
had  ever  been  before. 

Sometimes  vacant  lots  come  to  mind  at 
Christmas.  In  a  day  when  all  toys  have 
batteries,  and  move  and  talk  and  fight  wars 
over  the  carpeted  living  room  floor,  in  a  day 
when  toys  play  with  themselvjs,  what  a  gift 
a  vacant  lot  would  be. 

The  vacant  lot  was  an  arena  for  the  Imag- 
ination. Garbage  can  lids  and  bushel 
tops  were  shields,  and  swords  and  rifles  were 
made  of  wooden  slats.  Wooden  apple  crates 
and  broken  skates  became  scooters. 

Vacant  lots  were  of  all  kinds.  In  Los 
Angeles,  there  were  vacant  lots,  parched  and 
filled  with  what  were  called  earthquake 
cracks.  And  you  found  a  quarter  in  one 
and  dreamed  thereafter  of  Spanish  treasure 
pouring  out  of  a  crevice  In  the  earth,  and 
you  filled  your  socks  with  It  and  carried  it 
home.     So  what  If  It  was  only  dirt. 

A  boy  who  grew  up  on  the  concrete  play- 
grounds of  Manhattan  remembers  vacant 
lots  filled  with  trash,  broken  bottles,  beer 
cans,  and  clearing  away  part  of  It  near  the 
brick  wall  of  a  building  so  he  could  play 
handball. 

MmWESTEBN   MEMORY 

A  friend  from  a  small  Midwestern  town 
remembers  the  big  hill  In  his  vacant  lot  and 
a  pond  nearby,  and  toboggan  slides  In  winter, 
and  trees  too  big  to  embrace.  But  when  he 
went  back,  a  grown  man.  the  hill  was  only 
a  gentle  rise,  and  the  trees  something  less 
than  the  "redwoods"  he  remembered. 

The  beauty  of  a  vacant  lot  was  Its  vacancy. 
It  had  room  for  everything,  for  marbles  and 
mumbley-peg  for  a  pen-knife  game  of  cut 
the  pie  and  a  contest  with  milk-bottle  caps. 
It  was  the  secret  home  of  a  hen  pheasant 
and  her  orderly  queue  of  chicks.  It  was  a 
rabbit  burrow  hidden  in  grass.  It  was  milk- 
weed with  a  soft  licorice  smell  and  sticky 
white  sap.  It  was  the  sour  taste  of  a  blade 
of  fleld   grass. 

Maybe  some  day  the  neighbors  will  get  to- 
gether, pool  their  poverty  and  give  one  of 
the  house  plots  on  the  block  back  to  wUder- 
ness  again,  and  to  kids.  But  it's  not  likely 
Is  It? 
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His  war  was  against  intolerance; 
against  lack  of  Integrity,  against  Immor- 
ality and  Ignorance.  His  weapons  were 
the  sweet  words  of  reason  and  hope  and 
concern  for  the  future,  backed  by  a  life 
of  living  expliciUy  and  exactly  that 
which  he  preached. 

The  world  will  miss  him.  Indeed,  the 
world  needs  him  and  others  like  him. 
He  was  among  the  leaders  who  lead  with 
no  thought  of  personal  gain  or  glory  and 
whose  only  wish  was  to  show,  through 
God,  the  pr(H)er  path  for  mankind  to 
follow. 

The  influence  he  had  upon  the  entire 
Detroit  area  was  profound  and  lasting 
and  will  lead,  I  am  sure,  to  better  under- 
standing and  tolerance  in  decades  to 
come. 

He  was  builder,  not  destroyer,  a  man 
who  believed  passionately  in  the  cause 
of  mankind  and  who  worked  patiently 
to  improve  the  lives  of  his  fellow  men 

The  Detroit  News  paid  tribute  to  Rabbi 
Adler's  life  in  a  recent  editorial  which 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  contemplate. 
Rabbi  Morris  Aoler's  Lux 

Neither  the  broad  shoulders  nor  the  mental 
brilliance  of  Rabbi  Morris  Adler  were  able  to 
withstand  the  shattering  violence  of  a  dis- 
turbed murderer's  weapon.  In  these  last  few 
weeks,  his  struggle  to  retain  life  was  no  less 
impressive  than  his  lifelong  effort  to  improve 
it  for  us  all.  He  lost  the  last  battle,  as  we 
all  must,  but  he  had  already  won  the  other. 

He  would  not  agree,  perhaps.  He  would 
not  look  back  to  past  victories,  but  ahead 
to  new  challenges. 

Yet  Rabbi  Adler  did  Improve  life,  and  In  so 
many  ways  it  staggers  the  mind  to  recall  his 
many  gifts.  Scholar,  writer,  buUder,  humor- 
ist, diplomat,  counselor,  and  rabbi.  Yes, 
rabbi — a  gentle  giant  of  a  man  who  gave 
himself  to  God  and,  by  this  gift,  to  all  man- 
kind. 

So  many  of  our  lives  have  been  touched  by 
Rabbi  Adler's  life— and  death— that  these 
few  words  can  only  hint  at  the  value  of  his 
own.  Many  are  those,  we  know,  who  will 
take  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  prayer  on  the 
anniversary  of  death  as  their  own: 

"All  the  goodness,  the  sweetness,  and  nobil- 
ity of  that  life  I  wUl  remember." 


James  G.  Pattoa 


Rabbi  Morris  Adler's  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker 
Rabbi  Morrla  Adler  died  as  he  IlYed— • 
hero. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  my  colleagues  Join  with  me  today 
in  paying  tribute  to  James  G.  Patton,  one 
of  the  great  voices  in  American  agricul- 
ture. After  25  years  as  president  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  he  is  stepping 
down.  All  of  us  regret  this  necessity. 
The  loss  Is  made  doubly  difficult  because 
Glenn  Talbott  Is  stepping  down  from  the 
vice-presidency  at  the  same  time. 

These  stalwart  champions  of  the 
American  farmer  have  made  their  im- 
pression upon  the  events  of  the  past  and 
have  helped  to  shape  the  things  to  come 
Without  this  kind  of  leadership,  the 
fanners  position  would  be  much  less 
favorable  than  It  Is  today. 
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All  of  us  know  that  the  farm  problem 
has  not  been  whipped.  But  without  the 
keen  foresight  of  men  like  James  Patton 
we  would  still  be  groping  in  the  darkness 
of  night.  The  dawn  of  a  new  day  In 
agriculture  is  coming  and  Jim  Patton  has 
helped  to  bring  it  about. 

We  hate  to  see  him  go — but  we  are 
eternally  thankful  that  he  was  here. 


Mytterioos  iBTeitifaton  Harass  Author  of 
"Unsafe  at  Any  Speed" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or  Nrw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleague  a  very  ominous  and  disturbing 
article  in  the  March  6,  1966.  issue  of  the 
New  Republic.  This  article  relates  in 
some  detail  the  personal  attacks  and 
questloruU>le  investigation  to  which 
Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed,"  has  been  subjected. 

I  l)elieve  this  entire  episode  to  be  an 
encroachment  on  Mr.  Naders  personal 
life,  his  character,  and  his  integrity.  It 
is  one  thing  to  legitimately  investigate  a 
man's  abilities  and  to  inquire  into  his 
experience  and  capabilities.  But  I  cer- 
tainly think  the  actions  reported  in  this 
article  go  far  beyond  the  lx>unds  of  de- 
cency and  propriety.  And  I  further  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  investigators  mis- 
represented themselves  to  those  people 
from  whom  they  requested  information 
about  Mr.  Nader. 

If  any  individual  or  group  believed  Mr. 
Nader  to  have  misrepresented  facts  or 
situations  in  his  book,  he  should  have 
l>een  publicly  called  upon  to  defend  his 
position. 

If  an  American  citizen  cannot  write  a 
t>ook  or  article,  pcu-ticularly  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  is  considered  authoritative, 
without  detrimental  repercussions,  then 
I  think  it  Is  time  for  some  fast  and  hon- 
est soul  setuxhlng. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  article  from  the  New  Republic 
for  all  to  read  in  its  entirety : 
Ths  Dick 
(By  Jarne*  Rldgeway) 

Ralph  Nader  Is  a  lanky  Washington  attor- 
ney of  33  who  recently  h*s  been  getting  pub- 
licity because  he  went  after  the  aatomoblle 
makers  for  not  designing  safer  cars.  He 
wrote  a  book.  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed.'  which 
toid  what  was  wrong  with  cars;  be  was  a 
major  witness  before  Senator  Abkaram  Ribi- 
corr's  Subcommittee  on  TralBc  Safety;  and 
most  likely  he  will  testify  before  the  Senate 
Commerce  Ckxnmlttee  when  It  holds  hearings 
on  the  administration's  highway  safety  blU. 

The  autocn&kers.  who  first  Ignored  Nader, 
have  now  turned  on  their  most  vigorous 
critic.  This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  knock- 
down public  flgtot  Nader  was  hoping  for,  but 
lnst««d  of  open  battle. -b«  finds  himself  sud- 
denly distracted  from  tbo  task  at  h&nd  and 
locked  In  a  subterraneaa  struggle  against  an 
uncertain  enemy. 


Nader  first  felt  someone  was  watching  him 
January  10  la  ttte  Ktrkwood  Hotel  at  Des 
Moines,  where  he  had  gone  to  testify  before 
the  State  attorney  general's  inquiry  into 
traffic  safety.  He  remembers  seeing  a  man, 
two  or  perhaps  three  times  in  the  hotel,  once 
on  his  floor;  for  reasons  Nader  can't  explain. 
the  man  made  him  feel  uneasy. 

Nader  was  to  testify  before  the  RlblcofT 
subcommittee  February  10.  In  the  days  be- 
fore be  was  to  appear,  he  received  several 
odd  phone  calls  that  Increased  in  their  fre- 
quency until  on  the  evening  of  February  9. 
when  he  was  trying  to  put  the  flntshlng 
touches  on  a  prepared  statement.  Nader  got 
half-a-dozen  phone  calls.  A  voice  would  say. 
"Mr.  Nader,  this  is  Pan  American,"  and  then 
bang  up.  Or,  "Mr.  Nader,  please  pick  up  the 
parcel  at  Railway  Express."  And  finally. 
"Why  don't  you  go  back  to  Connecticut, 
buddy-boy."  (Nader's  home  is  at  Winsted. 
Conn.) .  Nader's  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee was  marked  by  a  sharp  clash  between 
Senator  Carl  Cuktis.  of  Nebraska,  and  Sen- 
ator ROBEKT  KrNNEDT.  of  New  York.  CtrBTis 
kept  pretending  he  could  not  understand 
what  Nader  was  saying  and  finally  Kennedt, 
in  short  temper,  said  this  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  keep  Nader  from  completing  his 
statement,  and  to  let  him  alone.  The  next 
day,  a  Friday.  Nader  went  to  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building  for  a  television  Interview.  As 
he  was  coming  out,  one  of  the  building 
guards  told  him  two  men  had  been  tailing 
him.  The  men  asked  the  guard  which  room 
Nader  had  gone  into,  and  then  volunteered 
they  had  been  following  Nader  around  the 
country.  The  guard  reported  the  incident 
to  his  superior,  who  asked  the  men  to  leave 
the  building. 

WHAT  JOB? 

During  the  next  week.  Nader's  landlady 
got  a  call  from  a  man  checking  to  see 
whether  her  tenant  paid  his  bills  on  time. 
Nader's  stockbroker  received  a  visit  from  a 
man  who  said  he  worked  for  "Allied  In- 
vestigations." His  client  wanted  to  hire 
Nader.  He  wanted  to  know  about  Nader's 
credit  and  his  habits.  In  Cambridge.  Mass., 
Harold  Berman.  a  professor  at  Harvard  Law 
School  who  taught  Nader,  got  a  call  from  a 
man  who  vm  Herman  remembers.  It  said 
he  worked  for  a  research  organization.  He 
said  Nader  had  given  Berman  as  a  refer- 
ence for  a  Job.  In  Boston.  Thomas  Lam- 
bert Jr.,  the  editor  in  chief  of  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  AssociaUon  Journal,  a  publica- 
tion that  had  carried  a  number  of  articles 
by  Nader,  was  visited  by  man  who  looked 
very  ivy  league.  He  said  bis  name  was  "Mr. 
Dwyer"  and  he  worked  for  a  "Management 
Consultants"  or  "Management  Associates" 
at  63  State  Street  In  Boston.  He  also  repre- 
sented a  client  who  wanted  to  hire  Nader. 
He  asked  about  bis  drinking  habits  and  Ills 
technical  capabilities  Lambert  was  pleased 
to  recommend  Nader:  he  sent  Nader  off  a 
note  telling  of  the  visitor  and  wishing  the 
young  attorney  well  in  whatever  the  new 
job  might  be.  But  Nader  had  not  applied 
for  any  Job. 

Sunday  evening,  February  20.  Nader  left 
his  room  In  northwest  Washington  and 
went  up  the  street  a  couple  of  blocks  to  a 
drugstore.  He  was  standing  at  the  maga- 
zine rack  when  a  young,  attractive  brunette 
he  had  never  seen  before  approached  and 
said.  "Pardon  me.  I  know  this  sounds  a  lit- 
tle forward.  I  hope  you  don't  mind,  but 
can  I  talk  to  you?"  She  said  a  few  of  her 
friends  often  got  together  to  discuss  various 
problems  of  foreign  affairs.  They  wanted  to 
get  all  viewpoints.  Would  he  Join  them? 
Nader  was  dumbfounded.  Trying  to  get  rid 
of  her  politely.  h«  said  be  was  from  out 
of  town.  But  the  girl  persisted.  Oh,  she 
said,  that's  alright:  there  was  a  meeting  that 
night.  Nader  said  he  was&t  Interested  and 
turned  his  back.    The  girl  left. 


Monday  morning  Nader  took  a  plane  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  to  appear  on 
ABC's    '  Miks   Douglas  Show  " 

That  same  day  at  a  little  after  noon. 
Frederick  Hughes  Condon,  a  lawyer  for  a 
life  insurance  company  In  Concord.  N.H.. 
to  whom  Nader  had  dedicated  his  book,  got 
a  call  from  a  "Mr,  Warren."  who  said  he 
wanted  to  come  by  the  office  and  ask  Condon 
a  few  questions  alxtut  his  friend,  Ralph 
Nader.  He  said  he  had  a  client  who  wanted 
to  hire  Nader  to  do  some  research  and  writ- 
ing, and  in  this  connection  he  was  looking 
into  Nader's  background,  partly  to  make 
sure  he  led  a  normal  sex  life  and  was  not 
involved  in  leftwing  politics,  and  also  be- 
cause he  needed  to  know  whether  Nader 
was  capable  of  doing  work  in  fields  other  than 
car  design.  Condon  asked  Warren  who  the 
client  was,  but  Warren  said  he  could  not 
disclose  that.  So  Condon  asked  him  who 
he  was.  Warren  said  he  worked  with  an  at- 
torney, a  Mr.  GUien,  of  New  York  City,  who 
specialized  in  investigations.  His  suspicions 
already  aroused.  Condon  told  Warren  to  come 
by  the  office  lat«r  that  afternoon. 

Nader  hod  finished  the  "Mike  Douglas 
Show"  In  Philadelphia:  he  was  late  for  a  3:30 
United  Air  Lines  flight  back  to  Washington. 
The  other  passengers  had  boarded  when  he 
hurried  up  to  the  gate  at  3:25.  Suddenly, 
he  was  aware  that  two  men  who  had  been 
sitting  on  a  bench  nearby  had  risen  and 
boarded  the  plane  after  him.  Tliey  took 
seats  near  his.  They  seemed  to  be  especially 
interested  in  Nader. 

It  was  midafternoon  ttiat  day  when  the 
telephone  rang  in  the  New  York  City  apart- 
ment of  Dexter  Masters.  Masters  had  writ- 
ten a  complimentary  review  of  the  Nader 
book  that  appeared  a  few  weeks  before  as 
the  lead  article  in  "Book  Week."  Masters 
remembers  picking  up  the  phone,  "A  smooth- 
talking  fellow  said  he  understood  I  had  re- 
viewed the  book  for  'Book  Week'  and  could 
I  teU  him  anytiUng  about  Nader.  I  said  I 
didn't  know  him  and  what  did  he  want  to 
know  for.  The  man  said  he  represented  the 
'Gillian'  Agency  or  something  tliat  sounded 
like  that.  He  said  one  of  the  operators  was 
a  former  FBI  agent.  They  were  investigating 
for  a  client  who  was  Interested  in  hiring 
Nader  to  write  some  articles.  Did  I  think 
it  really  was  a  good  book?  I  said  I  thought 
It  was  an  excellent  book  and  so  had  writ- 
ten." The  man  thanked  Masters  and  hung 
up.  Masters,  thinking  this  one  of  the  silliest 
pieces  of  detective  work  he  ever  had  encoun- 
tered, called  Nader's  publisher,  Richard 
Grossman,  to  tell  him  the  story. 

At  about  4: 15  the  United  fUght  with  Nader 
aboard  was  In  Its  landing  approach  at  Wash- 
ington's National  Airport;  the  two  men  seat- 
ed near  him  looked  like  small-time  salesmen. 
The  plane  came  to  a  aUip.  and  Nader  went 
down  the  ramp,  then  ducked  in  and  out  of 
a  number  of  doors  at  the  airport  to  shake 
the  men.  He  got  into  a  cab.  and  as  it  headed 
for  downtown  Washington,  Nader  looked 
through  the  back  window  for  the  men.  They 
bad  disappeared. 

Condon,  meanwhile,  was  closeted  with  a 
vice  president  of  his  company  for  much  of 
the  afternoon  and  it  wasn't  until  4:30  that  he 
got  free  to  see  Mr.  Warren,  who  now  was  call- 
ing himself  Mr.  OiUen.  As  the  secretary 
ushered  Mr.  Olllen  into  Condon's  office,  the 
lawyer  remembered  he  wore  heavy  black- 
rlmmed  glasses,  was  of  medium  height  with  a 
barrel  chest  and  gray  hair  combed  straight 
back.  Olllen  had  a  nerrotis  manner  when 
he  asked  leading  questions,  and  he  Insisted 
on  holding  an  attach^  case  in  his  lap.  By 
now  Condon  was  sure  the  man  was  a  detec- 
tive, and  he  was  ready  to  believe  the  attach^ 
case  held  recording  equipment.  But  Condon 
was  playing  dumb. 

Olllen  came  right  to  the  point.  He  asked 
repeatedly  whether  Nader  had  a  driver's  li- 
cense and  from  what  State.    Had  he  owned 
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a  car  at  Harvard?  Had  Condon  ever  seen 
him  drive  a  car?  What  make  car  did  he 
own?  Had  he  ever  had  any  automobile  acci- 
dents? Condon  could  not  remember  Nader 
driving  and  didn't  know  whether  he  had  a 
license  or  not.  (Actually  Nader  has  a  Con- 
necticut driver's  license.) 

Gillen  said  he  heard  Nader  traveled  a  lot. 
Did  Condon  know  where  he  had  gone?  Why 
wasn't  Nader  married?  Did  he  get  financial 
help  with  his  book?  Did  he  have  any  left- 
wing  political  affiliations?  Olllen  said  Nader 
was  of  Syrian  ancestry.  Was  he  anti- 
Semitic?  Condon  assured  Olllen  that  Na- 
der's personal  life  was  normal;  he  didn't  to 
Condon's  knowledge  belong  to  any  political 
groups  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that  he  had 
traveled  to  Mexico,  and  perhaps  he  had  gone 
to  see  relatives  In  Lebanon,  where  his  par- 
ents came  from  (not  Syria),  and  that  he 
was  decidedly  not  anti-Semitic.  Then  Olllen 
sought  to  discover  when  Nader  had  met  Sena- 
tor RtBicoiT  and  what  his  connections  with 
the  Senator  were.  Condon  said  he  didn't 
know,  and  wasn't  at  all  sure  that  Nader  even 
knew  RiBicoiT. 

"SOMEBODT    MIGHT    TE-L" 

Finally,  Olllen  asked  Condon  a  few  ques- 
tions about  himself.  Condon  is  a  paraplegic 
Some  years  ago  he  fell  asleep  at  the  wheel  ol 
his  car,  which  went  off  the  road  and  crashed. 
The  doors  opened  as  It  rolled  over,  and  Con- 
don, half  in  and  half  out,  had  his  spine 
twisted.  Gillen  wanted  to  know  If  Nader 
liad  dedicated  his  book  to  Condon  because 
of  this  accident.  Did  Condon  think  his  in- 
Jury  was  caused  by  unsafe  design?  WJiat 
was  the  make  of  the  car  he  was  driving? 
Where  had  the  accident  taken  place? 

Having  In  this  manner  discovered  the 
depths  of  Nader's  intellectual  abilities  from 
his  friend,  Gillen  said  be  really  didn't  know 
what  Job  his  client  had  In  mind  for  Nader 
but  he  was  sure  it  would  be  a  good  one,  and 
picking  up  his  attach^  case,  he  bid  Condon 
goodbye.  Condon  Unmediately  wrote  up  the 
conversation,  sent  Nader  a  wire,  and  later 
that  evening  phoned  him  in  Washington. 

Now  Nader  was  sure  he  was  being  investi- 
gated and  probably  followed.  The  girl  In 
the  drugstore  had  been  a  lure;  he  reasoned 
that  the  auto  companies  would  like  to  get 
anything  they  could  to  discredit  him  as  a 
future  witness  before  congressional  commit- 
tees considering  auto  safety  legislation.  His 
suspicions  were  further  aroused  2  days  later, 
on  Wednesday,  February  23,  when  on  the 
way  to  meet  a  friend  In  the  afternoon,  he 
stopped  off  to  buy  a  package  of  cookies  at  a 
Safeway  store  near  his  boarding  house. 
There  were  perhaps  30  people  in  the  store, 
the  usual  raft  of  children,  some  women  and 
a  few  single  men.  As  he  was  looking  about 
for  the  cookies,  a  girl,  blonde  and  wearing 
slacks,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "Excuse  me, 
but  I  need  some  help.  I've  got  to  move 
something  heavy  Into  my  apartment. 
There's  no  one  to  help  me.  I  wonder  if  I 
can  get  you  to  give  me  a  hand.  It  won't 
take  much  time.  WiU  you  help?"  Nader  said 
he  was  sorry  but  he  had  a  meeting  and  was 
late  already.  The  girl  persisted.  "Please," 
she  said.  "It  won't  take  long."  Nader  re- 
fused. Then,  although  there  were  a  number 
of  other  people  In  the  store  who  might  have 
helped  her,  the  girl  turned  straight  around 
and  left  the  store. 

Neither  Allied  Investigating  Service  in 
Washington  nor  Management  Consultants  in 
Boston  cared  to  discuss  this  matter.  Both 
are  private  detective  firms.  After  some 
prodding  a  spokesman  for  Allied  said  there 
was  no  Investigation  of  Nader;  John  Dwyer, 
of  Management  Consultants  at  53  State 
Street,  said,  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to  dlsciiss 
any  of  these  matters."  But  a  reporter  was 
successful  when  he  reached  Vincent  GlHen, 
of  Vlnvent  OUlen  Associates,  the  detective 
firm  In  Garden  City,  N.T,  Mr.  OUlen  seemed 
flustered.     "We've     made     Inquiries     about 
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Nader,-  he  said.  "I  spoke  with  Xk>ndon 
myself;  another  of  our  men  contacted  Mas- 
ters." Gillen  said  he  could  not  disclose  the 
name  of  his  client,  but  he  said,  "A  lot  of 
people  were  mentioned  adversely  in  that 
book."  Recovering  his  composure,  he  told 
the  reporter:  "I  am  a  private  Investigator. 
We  have  hundreds  of  clients;  we  write  thou- 
sands of  reports,  prlmarUy  on  employment 
matters.  I  was  asked  by  a  client  to  make  an 
Invertigatlon  of  Ralph  Nader.  I  understand 
that  he  Is  an  IntelUgent,  articulate  fellow. 
And  my  client  told  me  he  was  considering 
him  for  an  important  Job,  to  do  research  on 
something,  I  don't  know  what." 

"I  knew  Nader  was  a  writer,"  Olllen  said, 
"and  I  went  out  and  bought  'Unsafe  at  Any 
Speed.'  "  Gillen  read  the  book  and  "felt  like 
staying  in  bed.  I  was  afraid  to  drive  a  car." 
he  said.  "I  thought  at  the  time,  he'd  better 
know  what  he's  talking  about  or  somebody 
might  yell." 

"Is  somebody  yelling?"  the  reporter  asked. 
There  was  a  pause  before  Olllen  said  once 
more  that  Nader  was  being  considered  for  a 
Job,  The  investigation  was  not  yet  complete. 
*  "^detective  said,   and   then  added,  "All  I 

n  say  Is,  it  is  good  for  Nader." 


Jim  Patton's  world  view,  his  vision  of 
a  great  and  peaceful  society,  can  be  ap- 
preciated from  his  own  words,  written 
some  14  years  ago:  "The  real  war  we 
must  wage  is  not  one  with  guns,  tanks, 
planes,  and  atom  iMmbs,  but  a  war 
against  poverty,  ignorance,  disease, 
landlessness,  and  hopelessness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  in  these  words  a 
man  whose  constituency  is  not  only  the 
farmers  of  America,  whom  he  has  served 
so  long  and  so  faithfully,  but  all  men 
everywhere  who  have  ever  hoped  for  a 
better  world. 


De  Gaulle's  Dud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 


Farmer  in  the  Nation's  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OP    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, throughout  his  long  career  in  and 
out  of  pubUc  Ufe,  James  George  Patton 
retiring  president  of  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  has  been  a  farmer  In  the 
Nation's  service.  Tonight,  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  the  organization  which  he  has 
headed  for  25  years  is  honoring  Mr.  Pat- 
ton for  the  long  and  dedicated  service 
he  has  given  It. 

Jim  Patton's  distinctions  and  accom- 
plishments are  too  numerous  to  catalog 
at  this  time.  His  presidency  of  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union  goes  back  to  1940. 
He  has  been  a  top  advisor  to  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  and  in  subsequent 
administrations. 

From  time  to  time,  Jim  Patton  htis 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  If  that  had  h£«>pened, 
he  undoubtedly  would  have  enjoyed  a 
period  of  distinguished  high  ofBce,  but 
he  might  not  have  been  able  to  give  full 
sweep  to  his  many  interests.  This  Nation 
and  the  world  might  never  have  reaped 
the  full  benefits  of  his  broad  sympathies 
and  activities. 

The  food  for  peace  program,  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  UJ^., 
even  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  war  on 
poverty  were  brought  into  being,  in  part, 
through  Jim  Patton's  leadership. 

While  advancing  the  Interests  of  the 
family  farmer,  his  legislative  concerns 
have  also  ranged  from  health  care  to 
Federal  aid  to  education,  from  fair  em- 
ployment practices  to  a  defense  of  the 
one-man,  one-vote  principle.  He  was  a 
moving  force  behind  the  Full  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946,  and  played  an  impor- 
tant role  In  the  administration  of  the 
Marshall  plan. 


or    NIBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  among: 
the  many  annoyances  that  press  upon 
our  President  and  his  advisers,  few  are 
as  vexing  as  the  annoyance  of  Charles 
de  Gaulle  and  his  continued  assault  on 
NATO. 

Yet  E>e  Gaulle  is  but  one  man — a  tem- 
porary throwback  to  the  nationalism  of 
another  era. 

And  NATO  is  a  deeply  rooted  institu- 
tion— a  bulwark  of  strength  that  has 
made  the  difference  between  freedom 
and  servitude  in  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity over  the  past  17  years. 

De  Gaulles  may  come  and  go;  but  in- 
stitutions like  NATO  live  on,  whatever 
their  form,  as  an  expression  of  a  com- 
mon will. 

That  common  Atlantic  will  has  been 
tested  and  proved  over  the  years.  And 
no  more  dramatic  evidence  of  its  resili- 
ence has  come  our  way  than  the  bomb 
General  de  Gaulle  tossed  at  it  last  we^— 
a  bomb  that  proved  to  be  a  dud. 

In  the  New  York  Journal  American, 
Warren  Rogers  has  given  us  a  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  President's  swift  response 
to  De  Gaulle's  recent  letter— and  the 
consequences  of  that  response.  I  insert 
this  article  in  the  Recorp  In  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  share  Mr.  Rogers' 
Insights: 

D«  Gaotxe's  NATO  "Bomb"  Proves  a  Duo 
(By    Warren    Rogers) 

Washington. — Nothing  demonstrates  so 
clearly  how  times  have  changed  In  the  East- 
West  confrontation  than  the  coolness  with 
which  President  Johnson  scooped  up  Charles 
de  Gaulle's  bunt  and  threw  him  out  by  a 
country  mile. 

A  few  years  ago.  the  French  President 
would  have  had  the  entire  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  In  a  tizzy  with  his  sug- 
gestion that  Prance  take  over  all  NATO  bases 
in  Prance.  At  this  time.  It  drew  a  "Here  we 
go  again"  yawn,  with  only  Commimlst  prop- 
agandists paying  much  attention — and  that 
only  by  dint  of  rote,  like  Pavlov's  dog  salivat- 
ing at  the  sound  of  the  bell. 

De  Gaulle,  of  course,  had  telegraphed  his 
intentions  at  his  February  21  press  confer- 
ence. He  knows  the  rules  of  the  game,  too. 
As  a  consequence,  the  State  Department  and 
the  White  House  had  plenty  of  time  to  ready 
their  reaction.     It  went  out   last   Monday 
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within  hours  of  receipt  of  De  Oaulle's  letter 
to  the  President  formally  proposing  talka 
that  woUld  lead  to  French  control  of  United 
States  and  other  NATO  bases  on  French  aotl 
In  1989. 

De  Oaulle's  tireless — and  tiresome  na- 
ttonallsm  Is  pondered  often  and  long  at 
the  State  Department.  Ezpwrts  there  have 
been  prepared  for  years  for  anything  Irk- 
some De  Oaulle  might  attempt.  They  are 
even  ready  with  plans  to  remove  NATO 
headquarters  from  Paris,  not  simply  to  close 
the  14  US.  bases  there  and  withdraw  the 
30.000  Americans  on  duty  there. 

Belgium  or  Luxembourg  are  obvious  possi- 
bilities for  host  to  NATO  headquarters. 
Either  would  be  as  delighted  to  pick  up  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  would  add  to  their 
economies  as  Frenchmen  would  be  to  lose 
them. 

The  speed  <rf  the  U.S.  reaction  was  im- 
portant. Coupled  with  the  President's  firm 
reJecUon.  It  was  the  best  possible  way  to 
head  off  rumors  and  loose  talk  that  would 
have  been  detrimental  to  America's  world 
position  generally.  OfHcials  here  will  never 
forget  the  diplomatic  propaganda  beating 
they  took  because  they  writhed  In  agonizing 
Indecision  here  while  the  Russians  split 
Berlin  with  barl>ed  wire  and  then — embold- 
ened by  VS.  confusion — followed  with  a 
brlck-and-mortar  wall. 

President  Johnson  could  afford  to  be  cool 
because  NATO  has  served  Its  purpose.  Cre- 
ated in  Washington  In  1949.  when  the  West 
at  last  knew  that  Stalin  was  out  to  rule  the 
world  with  the  Bed  army  as  his  chief  instru- 
ment erf  power,  the  alliance  has  worked.  Ex- 
cept for  America's  atomic  arsenal  in  the 
early  years  and  the  American  Army  and 
Navy  later  on.  It  was  little  more  than  a  paper 
tiger.    But  It  worked. 

It  was  the  citadel  to  which  the  West  rallied 
and  stood  firm,  until  Stalin  died  and  Russia 
mellowed  and  Western  H^u^ope  recouped  its 
strength  and  almost  the  whole  world  came 
to  realize  there  would  be  no  world  war  III  in 
Exirope  because  It  was  unthinkable. 

Under  terms  of  the  treaty.  France  or  any 
of  the  14  other  member  naticms  can  bow  out 
In  19«B.  Thus.  De  Gaulle  in  effect  Is  serving 
notice  be  may  wish  to  exercise  his  option.  It 
may  be  that  by  1969.  or  soon  thereafter. 
others  may  wish  to  loin  him.  If  so.  it  would 
not  be  catastrophic — nor  even  so  i)ad  as  if 
Thailand  should  suddenly  decide  to  quit 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO),  for  that  is  where  containment  ot 
the  new  threat  from  Communist  China  is 
now  centered. 


Govenmeat  Cn&SSty ; 
Gap? 


How  Wide  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
not  only  difficult  to  obtain  Information 
from  Government  sources  oti  occasion, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a  growing  feeling 
that  it  Is  more  and  more  dilflcult  to  ac- 
cept fully  the  Information  that  is  given 
out  by  various  Government  agencies  and 
spokesmen.  The  Government's  credibil- 
ity is  imder  attack. 

The  US.  system  <rf  government  de- 
pends on  the  i>eople's  being  informed 
of  what  its  Government  is  doing.  There 
have  been  serious  breakdowns  In  this 
Important  communications  link. 


There  are  signs  today  which  indicate 
an  eroelon  of  the  principle  of  an  In- 
formed electorate;  an  electorate  which, 
given  the  facts  and  full  Information,  can 
continue  to  support  its  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  its  wise  decisions,  and  correct 
the  Government  when  it  is  unwise. 

An  analysis  of  the  erosion  of  the 
credibility  of  Government  Information 
was  published  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
on  Simday.  March  6.  1966.  The  analysis, 
written  by  Associated  Press  correspond- 
ent. Saul  Pett.  follows: 

Government    CatDiaiLrTT :     How    Wide 

THE  Cap 

(By  Saul  Pett) 

Washington. — In  a  town  of  passing  prose 
favorites,  this  year's  phrase  in  Washington 
so  far  Is  the  "credibility  gap"  In  government. 

Question:  does  it  in  the  fact  exist?  An- 
swer: It  does,  or  seems  to,  and  seeming  to. 
it  exists.  Among  governments  foreign  and 
domestic.  Is  tills  new  in  history?  No.  New 
or  old,  at  what  point  Is  It  dangerous  for  a 
democratic  government  to  tell  less  or  more 
than  the  truth,  to  squeeze  it,  sculpt  it  or 
withhold  it?  That  is  the  question  no  one 
seems  able  to  answer:  every  attempt  is  like 
nailing  Jello  to  the  wall. 

Here,  one  is  led  into  a  never-never  land 
where  mcM'allty  and  necessarily  clash;  where 
cold  wars  are  more  complicated  than  hot 
wars  and  shooting  w&re  are  undeclared: 
where  hardheaded  men  of  the  world  disagree 
with  Boy  Scouts  who  never  had  to  meet  a 
payroll:  where  the  people's  right  to  know 
is  balanced,  precariously,  with  the  "people's 
right  not  to  know":  where  diplomacy  and 
political  maneuver,  like  film,  can  cuil  up  and 
die  from  exposure:  where  the  end.  always 
the  end,  it  Is  hoped.  Justifies  the  means. 

The  moral  dilenunas  may  obscure  the  point 
of  danger  but  not  the  ulUmate  danger  Itself. 
In  his  book,  "Freedom  or  Secrecy."  J.  Russell 
Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
posed  it: 

"If  a  government  repeatedly  resorts  to  lies 
in  crises  where  lies  seem  to  serve  Its  interest 
best,  it  will  one  day  be  unable  to  employ  the 
truth  effectively  when  truth  would  serve  Its 
interests  tiest.  A  government  that  too  readily 
rationalizes  Its  right  to  lie  In  a  crisis  will 
never  lack  for  either  lies  or  crises." 

THI  LINGCBING  cloud  OF  DOUBT 

There  have  been  lies. 

In  1960,  the  government  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  lied  about  the  U-2  plane  shot 
down  over  Russia. 

In  1961,  through  Its  ambassador  at  the 
United  Nations,  the  government  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  lied  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

In  each  case,  the  deception  was  exposed 
In  a  moment  of  profound  national  pain.  But 
In  neither  did  the  President  nor  his  adnUnis- 
tratlon  continue  to  suffer  from  a  lingering 
doubt  about  its  word. 

The  administration  of  Lyndon  B  Johnson 
has  had  no  single  moment  as  traumatic  as 
the  U-2  incident  or  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  It  has 
not  been  obliged  to  make  public  confession 
of  attempted  deception.  And  yet  there 
lingers  over  Washington  today  a  cloud  of 
doubt — large  and  gray  In  the  minds  of  sc«ne, 
small  and  off-white  In  the  minds  of  others. 

The  symptoms  are  various.  In  a  poll  taken 
late  last  year  by  the  Opinion  Kessarch  Corp., 
for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  one 
of  the  questions  concerned  the  truthfulness 
of  official  U.S.  announcements  of  American 
casualUes  and  other  Vietnamese  war  Infor- 
mation. Of  those  poUed,  67  percent  believed 
It  was  sometimes  truthful:  IS  percent,  always 
truthful,  and  13  percent  almost  never 
truthful. 

Last  December  UJf.  Ambassador  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg  spoke  of  a  "crisis  of  oonfldenoe" 
In  explaining  why  Wasblngton  disclosed  its 
position  on  the  reputed  second  pe«u:«  feeler 


from  Hanoi.  Goldberg  denied  the  crisis  was 
Justified  but  did  say,  "We  have  a  great  prob- 
lem maintaining  our  credibility  with  our 
own  people." 

Many  observers  detected  another  symptom 
in  the  spectacular  peace  offensive  launched 
early  in  December  by  the  administration  with 
an  undiplomatic  blaze  of  pyrotechnics.  Few 
here  doubt  the  first  purpose  of  that  effort: 
Peace  In  Vietnam.  But  the  Intensive,  world- 
wide effort  to  convince  friend  and  foe  and 
neutral  alike  of  the  UJ3.  sincerity.  In  which 
this  country  seemed  to  be  begging  to  l>e  be- 
lieved, reflected  an  unofflclal  uneasiness 
about  its  reputation  for  meaning  what  it 
says. 

INCmENTS    that    EHODED    CREOIBn.rTY 

The  problem  of  credibility  has  resulted 
from  a  series  of  large  and  small  incidents. 

Last  February  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Thant,  In  a  rare  display  of  vmdlplomatlc 
language,  said  there  had  been  a  peace  feeler 
from  Hanoi  and  that  the  American  people 
were  not  getting  all  the  facts.  The  White 
House  insisted  there  were  "no  meaningful 
proposals"  then  before  the  Government. 
The  word  meaningful  was  lost.  The  impres- 
sion grew  that  there  bad  t>een  no  feelers  at 
all. 

Then  In  November  came  the  magazine  ar- 
ticle by  K-lc  Sevareld  In  which  he  said  that 
during  the  1964  presidential  campaign 
Thant  told  Adlal  Stevenson  he  had  obtained 
Hanoi's  agreement  to  meet  with  an  American 
representative  in  Rangoon.  Had  there  been 
such  a  proposal?  "Yes,"  the  State  Depart- 
ment now  said,  on  November  15.  Officials 
today  still  Insist  the  offer  was  too  nebulous 
to  take  seriously.  Clearly,  Thant  disagreed. 
In  any  case,  was  it  too  nebulous  to  admit 
at  the  time? 

Last  August  31.  the  Prime  ICinlster  of 
Singapore,  Lee  Kuan  Tew,  claimed  a  CIA 
agent  had  offered  him  a  $3,300,000  bribe  5 
years  before.  The  State  Department  denied 
the  charge.  Then  Lee  produced  a  letter  from 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  apologizing  for 
the  Incident.  Then  the  State  Department 
admitted  it.  Then  and  now,  the  State  De- 
partment Insists  the  denial  was  a  result  of 
bureaucratic  error,  that  the  man  Issuing  the 
denial  hadn't  known  the  facts.  Possible? 
Possible. 

In  October  1963,  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  predicted  that  the  bulk  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  (then  mostly  "advisers") 
would  be  out  of  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1965. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1965,  he  predicted  that 
neither  VS.  combat  troops  nor  more  money 
would  be  needed  In  Vietnam.  Late  in  1966, 
after  his  last  trip  to  Vietnam,  the  Secretary 
said.  "We  tiave  stopped  losing  the  war."  And 
at  least  one  Pentagon  reporter  was  heard  to 
grumble.  "When  did  he  ever  say  we  were  los- 
ing it?" 

Any  man  can  guess  wrong,  but  wrong 
guesses  from  McNamara  would  seem  as 
startling  as  profanity  from  an  archbishop. 
McNamara.  In  this  case,  is  the  victim  of  his 
own  public  image — the  man  with  the  com- 
puter mind  Into  which  he  feeds  only  facts, 
not  wishful  thinking.  And  always  It  is  re- 
meml)ered  that  it  was  from  McNamara's  Pen- 
tagon that  an  assistant  secretary,  Arthur 
Sylvester,  once  rode  forth  to  proclaim  the 
Government's  right  to  He  in  emergencies. 

Those  who  know  McNamara  insist  that  his 
predictions  were  honest,  correct  as  of  the 
moment,  wrong  as  of  later. 

AN    KABT    WAT    TO    MISUNDEXSTAND 

Among  war  reporters  in  Vietnam,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  asked,  is  the  Government  level- 
ing with  us  on  enemy  and  American  casual- 
ties? The  Government  Insists  It  Is.  How. 
asks  the  reporter,  can  you  call  our  losses 
"light"  when  a  whole  company  was  wiped 
out?  Tou  can,  says  the  Government,  when 
a  battalion  was  Involved.  But  was  a  bat- 
talion involved?  asks  the  reporter.  The  ques- 
tion goes  round  and  round. 
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Transcending  the  battle  of  crodlbUlty  is 
the  ultimate  agony  af  the  Vietnam  problem 
Itself.  A  war  difficult  to  understand  is  easy 
to  misunderstand.  Ambig\ilty  breeds  dis- 
sent and  dissent,  especially  as  it  hardens, 
breeds  suspicion. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  no  battle  lines. 
no  chartable  progress,  no  easily  seen  goals. 
The  United  States  Is  not  fighting  the  real 
vlUalns,  we  are  told,  but  their  proxies — the 
Vletcong  for  Hanoi.  Hanoi  for  Red  China, 
with  Russia  a  questionable  stockholder.  We 
are  not  fighting  all  out  because  we  dare  not. 
it  is  said,  risk  a  large  war.  We  are  fighting 
them  on  the  gro\md  but  we  dare  not  risk 
commitment  to  a  ground  war  in  Asia.  We 
advise,  we  escalate,  we  bomb,  we  pause,  we 
seem  to  beg  the  world,  anybody,  to  get  us  out 
and  to  the  conference  table,  we  bomb  again, 
we  ask  the  United  Nations  to  do  something 
while  we  firm  up  our  commitment  to  Saigon 
with  a  hastily  called  conference  In  Hawaii. 

The  complexities  of  the  cold  war  almost 
defy  understanding,  if  not  hope. 

And  always  there  Is  the  big  bomb  to  com- 
plicate the  complications,  to  quicken  the 
doves  and  slow  the  hawks. 

"The  last  three  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,"  it  is  pointed  out  on  a  penultimate 
level  of  government,  "have  had  to  think  of 
a  full  nuclear  exchange  as  a  real  possibility. 
Thus,  neither  President  Johnson  nor  Secre- 
tary Rusk  ever  blasts  the  other  side  by  name. 
They  have  avoided  creating  a  war  psychology 
because  it  would  be  too  dangerous  In  the  nu- 
clear age.  Thus,  the  dissenters  are  left  more 
room  to  create  psychology  In  the  other  direc- 
tion." 

Among  historians,  the  whole  question  of 
government  credlbUlty  la  viewed  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  concern, 

Henry  Steele  Commager  is  disturbed,  he 
says,  by  the  "increased  trend "  in  Washing- 
ton to  disguise  the  truth. 

"It  Is  due  to  the  heavy  role  of  the  mili- 
tary. Countries  confronted  with  military 
problems  act  this  way.  They  Justify  it  in 
ternu  of  national  security.  I  don't  think 
It's  Justified  now.  The  habits  of  deception 
carry  the  danger  of  self-deception:  you  can 
begin  to  believe  your  own  propaganda." 

Samuel  Eliot  Morlson  Is  less  disturbed. 
"I  think  In  war  or  at  a  time  of  delicate  nego- 
tiations you  cant  hold  a  government  to  ad- 
mit everything.  There  Is  no  more  of  a  trend 
now  than  there  has  ever  been  but  In  recent 
years  events  have  come  so  fast  and  thick 
there  seems  to  be  more  of  it." 

U.S.  HISTORY  RXPLETX  WITH  EXAMPLES 

As  It  Is  with  all  naUons,  American  history 
abounds  not  only  In  examples  of  official  se- 
crecy but  also  contradictions  between  gov- 
ernment postures  and  government  acts,  be- 
tween the  promises  of  candidates  and  their 
deeds  after  election,  between  the  "inside" 
attitudes  of  government  and  the  public  posi- 
tions taken  under  political  pressure. 

Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  candidate  opposed 
creation  of  a  national  bank,  and  supported 
It  as  President.  During  the  Texas  revolution 
against  Mexico,  the  VS.  Government  pre- 
tended to  be  neutral  but  wasn't.  The  con- 
temporary public  was  never  told  of  Grover 
Cleveland's  cancer  operation  In  1893  (nor 
later  the  extent  of  the  Illnesses  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  In   1918  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  In 

Wilson,  the  apostle  of  "open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at."  was  forced,  when  the  chips 
were  down  at  VersaUles.  to  negotiate  the 
treaty  in  secrecy  with  David  Uoyd  George 
and  Georges  Clemenceau  while  a  bayoneted 
American  marine  kept  out  aU  Intruders,  In- 
cluding representatives  of  minor  allies,  de- 
feated Germany  and.  even  the  President's 
own  associates  In  the  American  peace  dele- 
gation. 

In  1939  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  President 
at  the  start  o*  World  War  n.  said  America 
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would  be  "neutral  In  faot,  if  not  In  spirit," 
and  the  country  was  neither. 

In  1962.  the  Msenhower  admlnlsrtration 
came  in  with  much  talk  of  nuMalve  retalia- 
tion and  the  unleashing  ot  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
and  deUvwed  neither. 

In  1961.  according  to  the  Arthur  Schlesln- 
ger  memoir.  President  Kennedy  UAd  VS. 
Ambassador  Stevenson.  "Tou  have  the  hard- 
est thing  in  the  world  to  sell.  It  really 
doesn't  make  any  sense — the  Idea  that 
Tsklwan  represents  China.  But,  If  we  lost 
this  fight,  If  Red  China  oomes  into  the  U.N. 
during  our  first  year  In  town,  your  first  year 
and  mine,  they'll  run  us  both  out.  •  •  • 
We  can  delay  the  admission  oif  Red  China 
tin  after  the  election." 

In  the  campaign  of  1964.  Lyndon  Johnson 
appeared  as  the  apostle  of  restraint  in  Viet- 
nam and  Barry  Ooldwater.  the  knight  of 
escalation,  and  the  wax  was  escalated  a  year 
later  under  President  Johnson. 

In  all  these  examples  In  history,  the  reader 
takes  hU  choice,  between  a  suspicion  at 
deliberate  deceit  or  a  more  gentle  considera- 
tion, that  events  can  make  a  lie  of  the  beet 
of  promises. 

WE    AMERICANS    ARE    SO    PONDEROUS 

There  U  in  Washington  today  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  Government  and  the 
world,  who  has  been  high  in  the  inner  coun- 
cils of  several  administrations.  He  no  longer 
holds  office  and,  in  semlretirement,  enjoys 
a  relaxed  urbanity  about  recent  world  his- 
tory. AU  the  talk  of  doubletalk  In  Wash- 
ington, from  the  U-2  Incident  onward,  fills, 
him  with  an  amused  sense  of  Irony. 

"For  a  people  with  a  supposed  sense  of 
humor,"  he  says,  "we  Amertoans  are  so  pon- 
derous. In  diplomacy  and  Government 
there  are  various  grades  of  the  truth  as  there 
are  In  private  life.  When  a  hostess  we  doteat 
Invites  us  to  dinner,  we  don't  tell  the  truth. 
We  say.  'Oh.  darling.  I'm  simply  devastated 
but  we're  Ued  up.'  This  makes  for  grease 
In  our  social  relationships. 

"In  foreign  affairs  we  use  the  same  gentle 
forms  of  deception,  which  deceives  no  one 
but  gets  no  one  mad.  There  are  accepted 
forms  of  deception  but  we  do  not  deceive 
our  enemies  or  friends  or  ourselves  about  our 
serious  Intent.  •  •  •  These  recent  dlffl- 
culUes  you  mention  dont  require  a  change 
m  policy  but  a  change  In  stage  manage- 
ment." 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  been  known  to  have 
an  acute  sense  of  secrecy  dating  back  to  his 
Senate  days.  An  old  friend  and  aid  once 
tried  to  explain  It:  "I  think  it's  the  gambler 
or  politician  in  him.  He  Just  doesn't  like  to 
reveal  his  next  move.  He  plays  things  close 
to  the  vest." 

Thus,  there  have  been  occasions  when 
neither  the  press  covering  him  nor  the  Secret 
Service  protecting  him  nor  the  crew  flying 
him  knew  precisely  where  the  President  was 
going  untU  they  were  airborne. 

Thus,  nothing  Is  said  to  Infuriate  the 
President  more  than  to  have  one  of  his 
appointments  leaked  before  he  makes  the 
announcement.  It  is  a  common  Joke  in 
Washington  that  the  beet  way  to  klU  a 
Presidential  appointment  is  to  rumor  it  In 
advance.  One  former  Government  official  in- 
sists he  knows  of  two  appointments  that  were 
rescinded  because  of  advance  leaks. 

The  tools  for  tthagemaklng.  a  common 
phenomenon  in  America,  are  prodigious  In 
the  Presidency.  A  President  controls  the 
vast  machinery  of  the  executive  branch  and 
Its  hundreds  of  press  agents.  He  can.  by  the 
timing  of  his  announcements,  achieve  maxi- 
mum effect  favorable  to  him  and  unfavor- 
able to  his  opposition.  Headlines  and  TV 
cameras  follow  a  President  everywhere. 

Thus,  there  was  nothing  im-American  In 
the  suggestion  that  perhaps  one  of  the  rea- 
sons Mr.  Johnson  hurried  to  Honolulu  for 
a  conference  about  Vietnam  was  to  take  the 


play  away  from  a  Senate  Inquiry  Into  hU 
Vietnam  policy. 

"Manipulation  of  the  news  is  a  constant 
acUvity  of  both  parties.  Only  they  do  it 
better."  This  was  said  by  a  Republican,  who 
was  an  assistant  to  President  Elsenhower, 
with  equal  parts  of  envy  and  Indignation. 

WORD   FROM    THE    MOSS   COMMriTEK 

No  study  of  Government  credibility  Is  com- 
plete without  considering  the  question  of 
freedom  of  information.  Periodically,  over 
many  years  and  administrations,  reporters 
and  editors  have  complained  fiercely  of  undue 
official  secrecy  under  which  bureaucratic 
error  or  worse  might  have  been  hidden  under 
the  veil  of  national  security. 

Ten  years  ago  a  committee  was  set  up  in 
the  House,  chaired  by  Representative  John  E. 
Moss,  Democrat,  of  California,  to  Investigate 
such  complaints.  It  found  many,  ranging 
from  official  reluctance  to  dlvxUge  details  on 
Government  contracts  (where  there  was  no 
competitive  bidding)  to  the  Pentagon's  In- 
sistence that  the  Pentagon  telephone  book 
was  classified,  as  was  the  work  of  the  Uncoln 
Centennial  Committee. 

The  Moss  committee.  Democratic-control- 
led, brought  many  improvements.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  busiest  during  the  Re- 
publican administration  of  Mr.  Elsenhower. 
It  Is  considerably  less  busy  during  the  Dem- 
ocratic administration  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
Why? 

"On  the  basis  of  complaints  we  receive," 
said  Moss,  "this  administration  has  a  repu- 
tation for  an  almost  perfect  score  In  not 
abusing  the  handling  or  withholding  of  In- 
formation. We  get  fewer  complaints  now. 
If  anyone  feels  I'm  playing  poUtlcs,  let  him 
bring  In  a  complaint." 

But  then  there  is  Sam  Archibald,  staff  di- 
rector of  the  committee,  who  told  this  re- 
porter: "Yes,  there  have  been  Improvements. 
But  it  is  also  a  fact  of  Ufe  that  Democrats 
are  less  IncUned  to  clobber  a  Democratic 
President." 

Sam  Archibald,  an  appointee  who  can  be 
fired  by  the  committee,  authorized  the  use 
of  his  name  behind  that  quote.  Either  he 
has  a  private  Income  or  he  must  be  one  of 
the  bravest  men  in  this  town,  where  ano- 
nymity is  fearless  and  truth,  a  sometime 
mystery  of  mirrors. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  30th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration at  the  Hotel  Hilton  in  Pittsburgh 
last  Friday,  March  11.  I  Include  the 
text  of  my  remarks  hereafter: 

CONSESVATTON  AND  THE  OoNCBESS 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  your  30th 
birthday  party.  There  are  some  who  might 
not  like  to  admit  to  the  passage  of  the 
great  divide  which  a  30th  birthday  slgnlflea. 
Bnt  when  you  look  back  at  the  America  c* 
1936,  when  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
first  convened— an  America  of  a  conservation 
movement  up  against  the  ropes,  with  the  re- 
mains of  our  forests  burning,  our  sou  erod- 
ing, and  our  ducks  and  geese  about  to  go 
the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon — you  can  be 
proud  of  your  30th  birthday  and  the  progress 
you  have  made. 
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It  Is  good  to  share  the  platform  with  a  dls- 
tlDguiahed  conaervatloniBt.  Oov.  William 
Scran  ton.  I  had  the  honor  to  serve  on  the 
HouM  of  Representatives  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  BUI  Scranton  some 
years  ago.  Now,  you  may  not  think  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  as  the 
center  of  the  consevatlon  movement.  But 
when  we  needed  to  get  a  bill  through  Con- 
gress making  available  surplus  Government 
grain  unflt  (or  human  consumption  for  mig- 
ratory waterfowl,  we  wangled  the  bill  before 
Banking  and  Currency  on  the  theory  that 
surplus  grain  was  essentially  a  banking  op- 
eration. Anyway  It  worked,  and  the  bill 
became  law. 

In  discussing  conservation  and  the  Con- 
gress, let  me  exude  some  optimism.  I  am 
optimistic  because  in  a  democracy,  people 
In  the  end  get  what  they  really  want.  And 
the  American  public  Is  now  recMly  to  back  an 
all-out  drive  on  man's  pollution  of  his 
environment. 

The  American  public  has  had  enough  of 
streams  and  lakes  which  stink  to  the  heavens 
from  human  wastes,  which  are  gory  with 
the  blood  of  packinghouses,  which  are 
sterile  from  the  acids  from  mines  and  in- 
dustries, which  are  covered  with  a  coating 
of  detergent  foam  from  somebody's  laundry. 
or  of  cottage  cheese  from  a  processing  plant. 
The  American  public  is  fed  to  the  teeth  with 
air  that  Is  polluted  with  harmful  gases  and 
solids.  We  are  deeply  ashamed  with  the 
ocmtaminatlon  of  our  land  by  longlastlng 
pesticide  poisons. 

What  about  water  pollution?  Fortunately, 
people  no  longer  are  debating  whether  pollu- 
tion should  be  abated.  Now  they  are  de- 
bating how  pollution  control  can  best  be 
achieved.  Are  we  ready  to  pay  for  It?  The 
people  of  New  York  State  said  so  last  fall 
by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  Citizens  of  St. 
Louis,  of  Omaha,  and  of  Kansas  City  and 
Portland,  Oreg.,  have  aald  so.  And  the 
President  is  calling  for  a  m&sslve  water 
cleanup  campaign,  one  affecting  rivers  from 
their  headwaters  to  their  mouths.  There  is 
reason  for  optUnlsm  here,  if  we  will  but  keep 
moving. 

Air  pollution  Is  a  particularly  insldloxis 
problem,  because  the  harmful  gases  are  gen- 
erally Invisible.  We  often  do  not  recognize 
th«  dangers  until  an  epidemic  of  respiratory 
diseases  hits,  at  until  gardeners  no  longer 
can  grow  leafy  vegetables  near  the  highways, 
or  until  there  Is  extensive  structural  damage 
to  buildings  and  bridges  an  $11  billion  bill 
annually. 

A  prime  cause  of  air  pollution  Is  automo- 
bile exhausts.  It  Is  high  time  we  take  notice 
of  the  automobile  population  explosion — 
Incidentally,  one  population  explosion  we 
can  disctiss  without  raising  the  religious 
<fssue. 

The  auto  Industry,  we  learn.  Is  equipping 
new  1968  models  with  air  pollution  control 
devices.  But  wlU  people  keep  the  air  pollu- 
tion devices  on  their  autos  and  use  them? 
More  Important,  will  they  pay  the  cost  of 
keeping  the  engine  tuned  up  and  running  at 
peak  efflciency — for  no  exhaxist  device  can 
ever  replace  a  faulty  combustion  process? 
WUl  they  help  reduce  refuse  burning?  I  am 
confident  they  will,  but  conservationists 
and  other  concerned  citizens  must  Intensify 
their  educational  campaigrns  in  this  direction. 
Can  we  afford  to  be  optimistic  about  pesti- 
cide poisons?  Well.  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies are  tightening  controla.  Industry  Is 
doing  a  better  Job  of  educating  people  in 
the  proper  use  of  these  dangerous  materials. 
Pesticide  research  la  getting  important 
money  in  the  Federal  budget.  I  have  hopes 
that  we  can  develop  biological  controls  that 
will  control  pests  without  poisoning  the  en- 
vironment. 

We  can  be  optimistic  about  the  establlsh- 
aant  of  public  outdoor  reoereatloa  areas, 
•MO    ttkougb    the    President's    program    to 


round  out  the  National  Park  Serrlce  by  1973 
appears  ambitious.  The  Oongress  this  year 
already  has  enacted  legislation  establishing 
the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in  North 
Carolina.  It  appears  poaslBble  that  the  fol- 
lowing areas  also  can  be  established  this 
year :  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  and  Indiana  Dunes 
Lakeshores  in  Michigan  and  Indiana,  Oregon 
Dunes  Seashore  In  Oregon,  the  Guadalupe 
Mountains  National  Park  in  Texas,  and  the 
Bighorn  Canyon  and  Flaming  Gorge  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas  In  the  West. 

A  lot  of  action  is  scheduled  for  this  year 
on  classifying  wildernesses,  on  establishing 
wildlife  refuges.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  optimis- 
tic about  the  chances  of  the  wild  rivers  bill 
(a  topic  which  your  handsome  National 
Wildlife  magazine  covers  so  beautifully  In 
the  current  issued.  Several  of  us  Wiscon- 
slnltee  are  plugging  mightly  for  establish- 
ment of  scenic  waterways  on  the  St.  Croix 
and  the  Wolf.  The  latter,  by  the  way.  would 
save  not  only  one  of  the  Midwest's  last  free- 
flowing  rivers,  but  one  of  our  historic  Indian 
tribes,  the  Menominees.  which  lives  along 
Its  banks. 

There  are  many  other  opportunities.  The 
Redwoods,  the  Buffalo,  and  AUagash  Rivers, 
and  the  North  Cascades  simply  must  be  pre- 
served.    I  am  convinced  that  they  will   be. 

All  of  us  are  awaiting  the  results  of  the 
new  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
I  am  hopeful  that  only  those  lands  which  are 
actually  needed  for  residential,  commercial, 
or  industrial  sites  will  pass  out  of  Federal 
ownership.  These  public  lands  that  remain 
must  be  managed  for  multiple  uses,  includ- 
ing fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation. 

Speaking  of  multiple  use.  you  and  I  have 
seen  the  devastating  effect  of  six-strand 
barbed  wire  fences  and  hog  fences  erected 
by  livestock  Interests  and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  on  the  public  domain  in  the 
Western  States.  The  fences  may  hold  the 
sheep,  cows,  and  horses,  but  they  also  Inter- 
fere with  the  natural  migration  of  our  price- 
less antelope  resource  Tou  and  I  have  seen 
the  pictures  of  antelope  that  get  caught  on 
the  prongs  of  the  barbed  wire  fence  and 
starve  to  death. 

It  has  been  an  exciting  experience  for  me 
to  work  with  Tom  Bell  and  others  in  the 
Wyoming  Wildlife  Federation  in  standing  up 
for  the  public's  Interest  in  these  beautiful 
animals.  We  have  brought  our  flght  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  This  morning 
I  am  happy  to  announce  that  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Director  Charles  Stoddard  has 
Just  Informed  me  that  the  Bureau  will,  from 
here  on  out,  cancel  the  grazing  permit  of 
any  grazer  who  puts  up  an  unauthorized 
fence  on  the  public  domain;  and  that  the 
Bureau  is  working  to  Identify  unauthorized 
fences  already  erected,  and  will  require  that 
they  be  taken  down  or  otherwise  modified 
In  order  to  permit  the  free  migration  of 
antelope. 

This  is  progress  I  hall  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Udall  and  BLM  Director  Stoddard  for 
It.  And  I  applaud  the  Wildlife  Federation 
for  yet  another  successful  fight. 

I  am  sure  you  also  are  aware  that  with 
the  advent  of  the  Job  Corps,  many  of  our 
young  people  are  being  sent  to  camps 
throughout  the  United  States  to  assist  in 
Important  conservation  management  work. 
We,  therefore,  should  give  our  support  to  Di- 
rector Charles  Stoddard  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  for  suggesting  that  ap>pll- 
cants  for  Job  Corps  work  be  competent  and 
alert  to  the  requirements  for  the  particular 
effort  In  which  they  will  b«  Involved.  In 
Director  Stoddard,  we  have  a  dynamic  leader 
who  will  do  a  Job  If  he  la  given  the  right  per- 
sonnel and  tools  to  work  with. 

There  is  reason  for  optimism  in  the  new 
cropland  adjustment  program.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Agrtculttue  and  the  State  wild- 
life agencies  work  out  cooperative  programs, 
Z  am  confident  tb*t  thousands  of  acres  Ot 


privately  owned  land  can  be  opened  to  pub- 
lic hunting  and  fishing.  Tills  Is  another  area 
where  you  can  provide  real  leadership. 

When  we  stop  water  and  air  pollution,  we 
help  protect  fish  and  wildlife.  When  we 
preserve  areas  for  public  recreation  rather 
than  for  commercial  or  Industrial  sites,  we 
help  wildlife.  When  we  manage  public  lands 
for  multiple  use  or  take  private  lands  out  of 
Intensive  agricultural  production,  we  en- 
hance the  opportunities  for  wildlife. 

But  we  need  to  do  more.  We  need  to  halt 
the  drainage  oS.  wet  lands  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  fish  and  wildlife.  We  have  put  a 
stop  to  Federal  subsidies  for  the  drainage  of 
waterfowl  wet  lands,  but  unsubsldlzed  drain- 
age goes  on. 

We  need  to  preserve  more  duck  pro- 
duction areas.  I  hope  that  the  accelerated 
waterfowl  wetlands  acquisition  program  can 
be  accelerated  some  more.  I  have  Joined 
Congressmen  Dincell  and  Saylor  In  spon- 
soring new  legislation  which  would  allow 
U.S.  duck  stamp  funds  obtained  by  a  volun- 
tary surcharge  to  be  used  to  set  aside  wet- 
lands In  Canada  and  also  in  the  United  States 
for  propagation  purposes  and  for  establish- 
ment of  wintering  grounds  in  Mexico.  Under 
this  legislation,  volunteer  citizens  groups 
such  as  Wetlands  for  Wildlife  and  your  own 
National  Wildlife  Federation  affiliates  will  be 
able,  through  private  funds,  to  acquire  these 
areas  where  presently  there  is  objection  to 
their  being  acquired  as  public  areas.  A  dollar 
spent  In  a  Canadian  marsh  or  in  the  prairie 
pothole  country  of  the  United  States  may 
breed  a  lot  more  ducks  for  our  flyways.  It 
may  also  be  Important  to  spend  a  portion  of 
the  funds  for  wintering  grounds  in  Mexico. 

We  must  set  aside  areas  for  the  protection 
of  endangered  species  of  wildlife,  not  only  In 
the  United  States  but  all  over  the  world.  I 
have  Introduced  legislation  looking  toward 
an  international  United  Nations  conference 
in  which  all  governments  can  Join  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  conserve  wildlife.  Inter- 
national trade  in  wildlife  and  its  products 
must  be  controlled.  This  traffic  today  threat- 
ens many  sfiecies  of  birds,  manvmals,  and  rep- 
tiles. We  must  demonstrate  the  economic 
and  spiritual  values  of  wildlife.  We  must 
combat  fashions — such  as  the  leopard  skin 
coat  fad,  and  superstitions — such  as  the  be- 
lief that  powdered  rhinocerous  hM-n  Is  a  sex 
stimulant.  We  must  help  the  new  coun- 
tries— and  some  of  the  older  ones  as-well — de- 
velop their  own  sound  conservation  programs. 

This  has  been  an  optimistic  repwrt.  But 
please  don't  disband,  on  your  13th  birthday, 
with  mutual  congratulations  that  the  Job  of 
preserving  wildlife  is  done.  On  the  plane  to 
Pittsburgh,  I  read  in  Esquire  of  the  vision  of 
the  future  of  Dr.  WUUam  Cummins  of  the 
Navy's  Taylor  Model  Basin.  They're  develop- 
ing a  hovercraft  that  will  be  ready  to  go 
shortly.  And  here  is  what  Dr.  Cummins 
says: 

"If  I  were  a  duck  hunt«-  I'd  cruise  over 
swamp  grass  and  use  by  boat  for  a  blind. 
If  I  were  a  fisherman,  I'd  want  an  inflatable 
hovercraft  that  I  could  unfold  from  the 
trunk  of  my  car.  and  then  attach  an  out- 
board motor  and  hover  along  a  rocky 
stream  •  •  •  at  30  or  40  miles  an  hour." 

If  we  can  ground  Dr.  Cummins  for  Just  a 
few  years,  we  may  be  able  to  save  our  fish 
and  wildlife  yet. 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation,  since  the 
beginning,  has  taken  the  lead  in  coordinat- 
Ing  conservation  efforts.  Women's  and 
youth  organizations,  civic  clubs,  garden 
groups,  and  even  organized  labor  have  vital 
Interests  In  the  things  you  stand  for.  Invite 
them  to  Join  you.  Zero  In  on  broadscale 
conservation  problems,  rather  than  directing 
your  major  efforts  toward  detailed  hunting 
and  fishing  regfulations. 

It  was  my  friend,  the  late  Clem  Miller  of 
California,  who  told  you  back  in  1961  that 
the  word  "cooperation"  has  a  magical  effect 
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on  Congressmen.  "We  are  so  busy  being 
ground  down  by  the  relentless  effects  of 
political  competition,"  he  said,  "that  the 
parties  who  can  sing  In  unison  are  greeted 
with  open  arms.  To  the  conciliator  we  are 
frequently  willing  to  give  our  devotion." 

Nor  should  we  automatically  consider  that 
all  industry  is  bad  for  conservation.  The 
petroleum  industry,  I  am  told,  has  made  real 
strides  toward  reducing  its  damage  to  nat- 
ural resources.  Many  timber  concerns  pro- 
vide outstanding  receatlonal  opportunities 
on  lands  managed  for  sustained  yield.  Some 
electric  power  Interests  recognize  the  values 
of  preserving  certain  streams  as  wild  rivers. 
And  so  it  goes.  I  think  you  well  can  meet 
with  many  of  these  groups  to  find  ways  of 
cooperating  for  the  benefit  of  conservation. 

Above  all,  I  urge  you  to  keep  your  own 
organizations  strong.  Develop  intelligent, 
responsible,  and  dedicated  leaders  who  have 
a  recognized  status  In  their  own  com- 
munities. Organize  affiliate  groups  in  all 
areas  to  give  your  broad  representation. 
Make  your  voices  heard  in  the  State  Capitols 
— and  In  Washington,  D.C.  As  one  who 
knows — and  as  one  who  can  say  this  sort  of 
thing — take  the  information  which  your  na- 
tional headquarters  develops  and  distributes 
so  effectively,  and  then  act  on  it.  Button- 
hole your  Congressmen  when  they  are  at 
home.  Get  them  committed  on  specific  issues 
before  the  elections.  Write  us.  Wire  us. 
Call  us.  I  can  honestly  say  that  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  really  want  to  know  what 
you — their  constituents — think  about  cur- 
rent issues.  There  are  more  conservationists 
in  the  Congress  than  you  might  think. 

Conservation  is  an  attitude,  an  approach, 
a  concept  which  permeates  our  lives.  As  a 
conservationist,  I  wish  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation  well  as  It  presses  forward  to 
bring  this  concept  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


The  Bravest  Thing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  war  In  which  the  United  States  has 
participated  has  been  marked  by  notable 
acts  of  heroism  by  Americans.  Another 
such  deed  occurred  recently  when  the 
Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese  regulars 
overran  the  Shau  Special  Forces  Camp 
in  Vietnam.  The  extraordinary  heroism 
of  Maj.  Bernard  F.  Fisher,  of  Kuna, 
Idaho,  is  graphically  portrayed  In  the 
following  news  story  appearing  in  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  published  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  on  March  11 : 

Da  Nanc.  South  Vietnam.— "It  was  the 
bravest  thing  I've  ever  seen  a  pilot  do." 

These  were  the  words  a  fellow  pilot  used 
to  describe  the  daring  rescue  of  a  downed 
fighter  pilot  by  MaJ.  Bernard  Fisher,  39,  Kuna. 
Idaho. 

BRAVBS  CKOSSFIBE 

Major  Fisher  Thursday  plopped  his  bat- 
tered AlE  Skyralder  Into  the  middle  of  a 
savage  crossfire  and  plucked  his  downed 
wlngman  to  safety. 

"This  is  the  most  daring  rescue  I  hav» 
heard  of  since  World  War  n.  i  can't  think 
of  anything  In  Korea  to  match  It,"  said  one 
Air  Force  officer. 

MaJ.  Stanford  W.  Myers,  Newport,  Wash 
minutes  before  had  craehlanded  his  flaming 


Skyralder  on  the  tiny  airstrip  of  the  Shau 
Special  Forces  Camp. 

I.EAPS  nrro  ditch 

He  Jumped  from  the  flaming  plane  Into  a 
ditch  as  a  solid  barrage  of  .50-callber  ma- 
chlnegun  bullets  screamed  over  him  In  all 
directions. 

As  two  other  pilots  zoomed  as  low  as  they 
could  with  protective  strafing.  Major  Fisher 
slammed  his  propeller-driven  fighter  to  the 
ground  in  a  nearstall. 

WhUe  Vietcong  watched  popeyed.  Major 
Myers  sprinted  to  the  open  cockpit  of  the 
Fisher  plane  and  dived  In. 

KECOVERS   WITS 

Meanwhile,  one  Communist  attacker  re- 
covered his  wits  and  ran  toward  the  chugging 
plane,  his  machlnegrun  blazing. 

He  got  to  within  20  feet  of  the  craft  before 
strafing  planes  above  cut  him  down. 

Major  Fisher  then  slammed  down  the 
throttle,  roared  head-on  at*  a  machlnegun 
post  and  took  off. 

FLEW    COVER 

Plying  cover  over  the  tiny  strip  were  Capts. 
I>ennU  B.  Hague,  28,  Kellogg,  Idaho,  and 
John  Lucas,  28,  SteubenvUle,  Ohio. 

"If  there  was  ever  a  guy  wlio  could  have 
pulled  It  off,  Fisher  was  It,"  said  Hague.  "He 
I  Myers)  tried  to  land  with  his  gear  down 
and  I  heard  Major  Fisher  shout,  'Snatch 
your  gear  up."  " 

"He  Is  what  you  call  one  heU  of  a  pilot," 
said  filers  at  Homestead  Air  Force  Base,  Fla,, 
where  Fisher  was  stationed  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Major  Fisher's  wife  has 
reported  that  her  husband  writes  her 
every  day,  but  she  doubts  she  would  have 
heard  of  his  exploit  except  from  others. 

Mrs.  Fisher,   who  returned   to  Kuna 

where  she  was  reared— with  their  five 
sons  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  16,  said 
Major  Fisher  has  an  Air  Medal  and  has 
been  recommended  for  a  Distinguished 
Plying  Cross. 

In  what  was  probably  the  understate- 
ment of  the  year,  Mrs.  Fisher  told  re- 
porters : 
I'm  pretty  proud  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  can  be 
proud  of  Major  Fisher  whose  imf alter- 
ing courage,  surprising  audacity,  and 
superb  flying  skill  rescued  a  comrade 
from  death  or  capture  by  the  enemy. 

All  Americans  can  join  with  lito 
Stanford  W.  Myers,  the  wife  of  the  res- 
cued airman— the  Myers  also  have  five 
children — who  said: 

Thank  God  for  that  guy  who  had  guts 
enough  to  land. 


"Rhodesia  and  Race:  New  Stress  on 
Segregation,  Tribes  Is  Like  Apartheid- 
Heightened  Tensions  Seen" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  critical  of  the  Smith 
regime  in  Rhodesia  have  been  accused 
of  "plaimed  myopia"  by  «x)loglsts  for 
that  Government.  But  their  criticism 
of  American  Government  officials  is  ex- 
ceeded by  their  Indictment  of  the  Amerl- 
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can  press  for  Its  reporting  of  what  Is 
happening  in  Rhodesia.  If  I  might  quote 
from  the  widely  circulated  report  of  the 
rightwing  American-African  Affairs  As- 
sociation: 

News  reaching  the  United  States  has  come 
almost  exclusively  from  British  circles  tak- 
ing their  lead  from  Labor  Party  publicists. 

The  Rhodesian  Government  has  con- 
stantly emphasized  the  theme  that  there 
is  no  racial  discrimination  in  its  policies 
and  its  views  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment. But  many  of  us  have  been 
skeptical  of  these  views;  we  feel  that  the 
racial  attitudes  of  the  present  leadership 
in  Rhodesia  will  lead  that  country  to  an 
increasing  denial  of  the  rights  of  the 
black  Africans,  similar  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  South  Africa  In  the  last  18 
years. 

We  have  felt  that  the  Smith  regime 
made  the  unilateral  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence in  order  to  remove  any  re- 
straint from  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  treatment  of  the  black  Rhodesians. 

Recently  the  Wall  Street  Journal  sent 
Its  staff  reporter,  Mr.  Paul  Lancaster,  to 
Rhodesia.  Mr.  Lancaster  reports  In  the 
March  11  issue: 

There  are  Indications  that  the  racial  atti- 
tudes of  Rhodesia's  220,000  whites,  which 
traditionally  have  diverged  from  those  of 
white  South  Africans,  now  are  drifting  closer 
to  the  policies  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
south.  •  -•  •  Should  the  present  trend  per- 
sist and  become  more  pronounced.  It  would 
almost  certainly  heighten  tensions  In  this 
already  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  if  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  will  now  be  classified  as  one  of 
those  pubUcatlons  "taking  their  lead 
from  Labor  Party  publicists  " 

The  article  follows: 
Rhodesia  and  Race:  Nation  Mat  Be  Moving 
Closer  to  Soitth  Atrica  in  Its  Polict  on 
Color — New  Stress  on  Segregation,  Tribes 
Is  Like  Apartheid — Heightened  Tensions 
Seen — Right  or  Admission  Reserved 

(By  Paul  Lancaster) 
Salisbury,  Rhodesia.— The  signs  reading 
whites  and  nonwhltes  that  segregate  the  racM 
in  everything  from  telephone  booths  to  pub- 
lic parks  In  South  Africa  are  missing  here 
So  are  the  poUce  who  sometimes  wait  on  cor- 
ners In  South  African  clUes  to  check  the 
passes  the  government  requires  blacks  to 
carry  so  it  can  control  their  movanents 

But  in  other  ways  there  are  indications 
that  the  racial  attitudes  of  Rhodesia's  220  000 
whites,  which  traditionally  have  diverged 
from  those  of  white  South  Africans,  now  are 
drifting  closer  to  the  policies  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.  Such  a  development  ob- 
viously holds  far-reaching  ImpUcatlons  for 
Rhodesia's  4  million  blacks,  whose  status  U 
the  central  Issue  in  the  economic  struggle 
Britalnand  Its  allies  are  waging  against  the 
breakaway  regime  of  Prime  Minister  Ian 
Smith.  Should  the  present  trend  persist  and 
become  more  pronounced,  it  would  almost 
certainly  heighten  tensions  In  this  already 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 

A  visitor  arriving  here  on  a  flight  from 
Johannesburg  stUl  finds  that  the  absence  of 
rigid  public  segregation  makes  the  atmos- 
phere In  Salisbury  distlncUy  different  from 
that  In  South  Africa.  But  It  soon  becomes 
apparent  that  things  are  not  as  free  and 
easy  as  they  seem  at  first. 

EimOPEANS    ONLT 

Besides  the  entrances  to  many  restaurant* 
are  discreet  lltUe  plaques  that  say  "Right  of 
Admission  Reserved"— which  means  no  Afrt- 
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Some  public  r«strooma  are  divided 
Into  two  sections — one  open  to  all  races  and 
tbe  ottxer  marked  "Europeans  Only."  More- 
over, a  visitor  quickly  leams  that  Rhodestana 
are  not  always  pleased  by  tbe  obeerratlan 
that  the  racial  climate  here  differ*  from 
South  Africa. 

Says  Jeremy  Field,  a  tobacco  farmer  whose 
father,  Winston  Field,  preceded  Mr.  Smith  as 
Prime  Mlnlater:  "I  think  South  Africa  may 
be  cloaer  to  the  right  solution  than  we  are. 
There  Is  a  baalc  difference  between  black  and 
white,  and  any  policy  that  doesn't  accept 
this  wont  work."  Hla  wife.  Heather,  who  is 
one  of  the  many  Rhodeslans  bom  In  South 
Africa,  suggests  that  life  here  would  be 
pleasanter  for  all  if  more  public  facilities 
were  openly  segregated.  "Signs  would  make 
It  easier  for  Africans."  she  says  "They  would 
know  what  they  could  do,  and  they  would  nt 
have  to  worry  about  It." 

Moat  of  the  land  la  Rhodesia  is  divided 
Into  white  and  nonwhlte  residential  areas. 
Aside  from  that  important  exception,  the 
country's  stated  racial  policy  is  that  It  fol- 
lows a  nonracial  co\ir«e.  and  this  Is  true  at 
least  in  theory. 

There  is  no  oOclal  policy  of  segregation  In 
public  places.  Buatnesses  are  free  to  dis- 
criminate If  they  wish  and  many  do.  But 
hwe  in  the  capital  city  two  oC  the  leading 
hotels  admit  all  race*. 

voTtNC  aT7i.as 

In  politics,  there  are  no  racial  qualifica- 
tions for  Voters  on  either  ot  the  two  voter 
rolls,  one  of  which  Is  made  up  of  more  highly 
qualified  voters  who  elect  50  members  of 
parliament  and  the  other  of  which  la  made 
up  of  leas  qualified  citizens  who  choose  15 
■lembers.  Though  in  practice  It  works  out  so 
that  the  50  A  roU  members  represent  white* 
and  the  IS  B  roll  members  represent  blacks, 
the  voter  qualification  rules  require  only 
that  certain  income  and  education  standards 
be  met. 

Thus  there  Is  nothing  to  keep  Africans  who 
meet  the  requirements  from  voting  on  the 
dominant  A  roll;  Indeed,  a  few  already  do. 
Nor  Is  there  any  legal  barrier  to  Africans'  as- 
suming a  commanding  role  In  the  government 
eventually,  should  they  take  full  eidvantag^e 
of  their  rights — something  many  have  de- 
clined to  do  In  the  pcut  because  of  a  black 
nationalist  campaign  calling  for  nonpartlcl- 
pation  In  the  present  political  setup. 

All  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  South  Africa. 
whose  announced  long-term  goal  is  to  sepa- 
rate tbe  races  as  completely  as  possible. 
"South  Africa  has  iU  policy  and  we  have 
oora."  says  Prime  Minister  Smith's  minister 
of  Information,  Jack  Howman. 

When  Rhodesia  Issued  IU  unilateral  decla- 
ration of  Independence  from  Britain  last  No- 
vember, South  African  Prime  Minister  Hen- 
drik  Verwoerd  expressed  friendship  for  Rho- 
desia. But  he  felt  compelled  to  add  that 
"with  respect  to  ooior  policies  there  is  no 
■Imllartty  between  the  policy  of  separate  de- 
velopment" of  South  Africa  and  "the  policy 
of  partnarahlp  as  affiled  In  Rhodesia. ' 

DEAWtNO   TOCTTHKB 

All  the  same,  since  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, the  rest  of  tbe  world  increasingly 
has  tended  to  bracket  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia together  as  bastions  of  white  suprem- 
acy In  a  largely  black  coatlnenC  And  the 
signs  that  tbe  two  nations  are  in  fact  draw- 
ing cloaer  together  are  numerous,  even 
though  at  this  point  Rhodesia  clearly  Is  not 
receiving  all  the  gasoline  and  other  help  it 
would  like  from  South  Africa  to  enable  It  to 
ride  out  the  economic  sanctions  brought 
against  It  by  Britain  and  others. 

mian's  definitely  a  drift  toward  South  Af- 
rlcft  on  racial  mattera."  says  a  man  who  was 
one  of  Rhodesia's  leading  political  figures  in 
tbe  past  but  now  has  been  forced  out  of  pub- 
lic  life.     "SoutJh   Africa's   Influence   here   is 


strong  and  growing.  The  radio  here  tisee 
more  and  more  South  African  programs. 
Some  businesses  that  adnUtted  Africans  in 
the  days  of  the  federation  are  segregated 
now."  (The  reference  is  to  the  now-dlaaolved 
federation  embracing  Rhodesia  and  what  are 
now  Zambia  and  Malawi.) 

Some  observers  blame  the  pressures 
brought  to  bear  on  Rhodesia  by  Britain  and 
black-ruled  African  states  for  what  they  see 
as  this  nation's  h^denlng  racial  position. 
They  say  that  fears  of  being  forced  into  hasty 
acceptance  of  rule  by  Ill-prepared  block  poli- 
ticians caused  Rhodesia  to  depart  from  an 
essentially  moderate  racial  course  and 
brought  to  tbe  fore  white  supremacist  ele- 
ments who  ptromlsed  to  head  off  black  domi- 
nation. 

"Maybe  I  was  too  optimistic,  but  I  think 
things  were  moving  In  the  right  direction  for 
the  Africans  here  until  recently,"  says  one 
non-Rhodeslan  resident  of  Salisbury.  "Now, 
however,  the  white*  are  being  pushed  In  the 
direction  of  white  suprnnacy.  and  as  long  as 
the  pressure  keep*  up  It's  going  to  get  worse." 

But  some  critics  of  the  solidly  entrenched 
Rhodeslan  front  government  are  less  chari- 
table. One  Brttlsh-bom  Salisbury  business- 
man argue*  that  all  the  talk  by  government 
officials  and  their  supporters  about  the  need 
to  maintain  standards  and  avoid  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  exist  to  the  north,  wh^re 
black  governments  have  taken  over  has  al- 
ways been  a  smokescreen.  Insists  the  busi- 
nessman: "They're  out  to  build  apartheid 
here." 

Discerning  the  Government's  true  position 
Is  not  easy.  Some  Cabinet  members  seem  to 
be  unabashed  white  supremacists,  but  the 
views  of  other  oOlclala  are  more  elusive.  One 
of  those  whose  views  are  particularly  hard  to 
pin  down  is  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 

A    LOOK    AT    SJCrrH'S    TIXWS 

During  last  spring's  election  campaign, 
Mr.  Smith  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
there  would  be  "no  black  rule  In  my  life- 
time." He  subsequently  has  Insisted  that 
what  he  really  meant  was  that  there  would 
be  "no  black  extremist  government"  In  his 
lifetime:  the  only  criterion  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  political  rights  Is  whether  or  not  a 
man  Is  civilized,  not  the  color  of  his  skin,  he 
he  has  asserted.  Some  observers  are  willing 
to  take  his  words  at  face  value  and  argue 
that  Mr.  Smith  should  not  be  classed  as  a 
white  supremacist.  "I'm  sure  that  Smith  In 
his  own  mind  Is  prepared  to  accept  majority 
rule  and  that  the  only  question  Is  timing," 
says  one  U.S.  student  of  Rhodeslan  affairs. 

Others  are  highly  skeptical  of  this  Judg- 
ment, however.  They  note  that  In  I96I, 
when  constitutional  changes  designed  to 
bring  about  wider  African  participation  In 
government  were  being  debated.  Mr.  Smith 
opposed  them.  This  was  true  even  though 
the  provisions  at  Issue,  which  are  retained  in 
the  new  Constitution  promulgated  after  the 
declaration  of  Independence,  Incorporated 
precisely  the  sort  of  nonradal  voting  quail - 
flcatloos  the  Prime  Minister  now  says  he 
favor*.  The  position  Mr.  Smith  took  In 
1961  causes  the  skeptics  to  doubt  bis  sin- 
cerity today  when  he  Insists  he  supports  full 
political  rights  for  all  qualified  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race. 

"They  Just  want  a  few  of  u*  to  vote," 
maintains  an  African  chauffeur  from  Salis- 
bury. The  chauffeur,  an  articulate  31  year 
old.  says  he  can't  meet  the  standards  for  the 
franchise  at  present. 

These  standards  do  not  appear  particular- 
ly high:  among  the  categories  of  citizens 
eligible  for  the  B  roll,  for  example,  are  those 
with  an  Income  of  9739  a  year,  or  those  with 
an  annual  Inooms  of  9370  coupled  with  2 
years'  secootery  education.  But  Ln  a  land 
where  the  majority  of  the  Africans  practice 
■ubsisteoce  agriculture  and  have  almost  no 
cash  Income  and  where  an  African  who  goes 


to  work  for  a  white  farmer  earns  about  $125 
a  year  plus  food  and  bousing,  the  Income 
requirements  appear  hopelessly  beyond 
reach  for  many.  As  for  the  education 
standards,  while  a  steady  Increase  In  spend- 
ing on  African  schooling  by  the  white  gov- 
ernment means  that  almost  all  African  chil- 
dren now  start  school,  only  1  in  30  of  these 
youngsters  even  begins  the  secondary  level. 

CtAlIPDOWN    ON    SCHOOL    tNTKCRATION 

A  school  administrator  In  Salisbury  says 
that  In  his  field  he  recently  has  seen  several 
signs  of  what  he  regards  as  a  tendency  to 
bring  Rhodesia's  racial  policies  more  In  line 
with  South  Africa's.  Among  them:  Agita- 
tion In  parliament  to  stop  predominantly 
white  private  schools  from  enrolling  Afri- 
cans; the  forced  closing  last  December  of 
an  African  secondary  school  located  In  a 
European  section  of  Salisbury  and  staffed 
by  European  women  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and 
an  order  to  a  white  missionary  outside  Salis- 
bury to  stop  sending  his  children  to  an 
African  school. 

Some  government  critics  also  see  a  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  apartheid  In  the  In- 
creasing stress  being  placed  on  African  tribal 
groupings  here.  Preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  tribal  life  is  an  important  aspect  of 
South  Africa's  racial  policy:  the  Justifica- 
tion Is  that  it  gives  Africans  freedom  to 
develop  their  own  way  of  life  to  the  full  and 
reduces  social  frictions. 

A  committee  of  the  Rhodeslan  parliament 
recently  advocated  a  similar  effort  to  encour- 
age tribal  life  here.  It  urged  that  Africans 
living  in  the  black  "townships"  outside  cities 
be  grouped  according  to  tribal  affiliations 
and  recommended  that  the  powers  of  the 
traditional  tribal  chiefs  be  Increased. 

Opponents  of  such  steps  both  here  and  In 
South  Africa  say  the  underlying  motive  Is  to 
divide  the  Africans  and  thereby  make  It 
easier  to  control  them.  Moreover,  a  young 
African  who  lives  in  a  township  outside 
Salisbury  indicates  that  at  least  some  blacks 
regard  tribal  affiliations  as  a  heritage  of  their 
long  years  as  second-class  citizens  and  are 
not  at  all  eager  to  cling  to  tribal  ties.  "We're 
all  mixed  up  where  I  live,"  says  this  Africaor 
"There's  no  point  In  dividing  us." 

Adds  a  well  known  white  Rhodeslan  who 
opposes  the  emphasis  on  tribalism:  "For  75 
years  we've  been  trying  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  chiefs.  Now  the  Oovemment  is  trying 
to  build  them  up.  It's  Just  like  South 
Africa." 


Commissioner  Rosel  Hyde  Held  in  High 
Esteem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  hmho 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Dwlght  William  Jensen,  writing  in 
the  March  3  edition  of  the  Idaho  Ob- 
server, iTubllshed  In  Boise,  Idaho,  points 
to  the  very  high  esteem  in  which  Com- 
missioner Rosel  Hyde  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Is  held. 

Commissioner  Hyde  Is  one  of  many 
Idahoans  who  have  risen  to  high  ranlE 
in  the  Petieral  Oovemment  and  who  are 
known  to  all  those  who  deai  with  them 
as  men  of  the  very  highest  Integrity  and 
abUlty. 

Commissioner  Hyde,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dean  of  all  Federal  regiilatory  agency 
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commissioners,  has  served  well  his  na- 
tive State  of  Idaho  and  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  honor  for  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  place  in  the  Record  Mr.  Jen- 
sen's tribute  to  Commissioner  Hyde. 

The  article  follows: 

(From    the    Idaho   Observer,    Mar.    3,    1966) 

A    FWM    BUT    GENTLK    BuKCAUCRAT 

( By  Dwlght  Wm.  Jensen ) 
Of  Idaho's  three  men  on  Federal  regula- 
tory commissions,  two  are  former  Republi- 
can Congressmen  and  well-known  in  the 
State.  The  other  Is  also  a  Republican,  but 
in  his  own  State  he  Is  not  well  known  out- 
side his  own  circles  of  family,  friends,  and 
professional  colleagues.  But  in  his  field  he 
is  respected,  honored,  and  liked. 

Rosel  Hyde  Is  the  senior  member  In  point 
of  service  on  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission— and  on  all  the  Federal  regula- 
tory commissions.  He  is  a  bureaucrat  from 
way  back,  but  to  him  seem  to  apply  none  of 
the  standard  prejudices  against  bureaucrats 
He  Is  characterized  as  knowledgable,  honest 
firm  but  gentle. 

Fellow  Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger  says  of 
him:  "He  is  gentle,  quiet.  He  is  very  firm  In 
his  convictions  but.  unlike  me,  he  Is  not  ag- 
gressive. He  may  express  hU  convictions 
only  in  hU  vote.  He  has  a  deep  regard  for 
constitutional  law.  He  Is  very  capable,  very 
well-llked.    He  la  conservative." 

Loevlnger  and  Hyde  often  find  themselves 
dissenting  from  opinions  reached  by  the  rest 
of  the  Commission;  Loevlnger,  unlike  Hyde 
is  a  liberal.  ' 

FCC  Chairman  E.  William  Henry,  calling 
Hyde  "one  of  the  deans  In  this  business." 
notes  that  "on  many  occasions  I  have  ex- 
pressed the  highest  confidence  In  the  ability 
and  integrity  of  Commissioner  Hyde."  Hyde 
and  Henry  don't  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  the 
role  of  the  FOC. 

Hyde  was  born  April  21.  1900.  on  a  home- 
stead in  Bannock  County.  He  helped  clear 
the  sagebrush  from  part  of  that  tract.  He 
grew  up  in  Downey  and  went  to  grade  school 
there:  some  relatives  still  live  there;  hU  own 
legal  residence  still  is  In  Bannock  County. 

As  a  boy.  he  helped  his  father  build  one 
of  the  old  open-wire,  ground-return  tele- 
phone systems,  using  barbed  wire  fences  as 
part  of  the  line  and  crossing  over  road  Junc- 
tions and  across  gates.  The  system  hooked 
up  a  general  store  and  half  a  dozen  home- 
steaders and  settlers. 

After  being  educated  In  Downey.  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ix>gan.  Hyde  entered  Govra-runent 
service  In  1924.  He  took  the  civil  service 
examination  and  went  to  work  on  the  staff 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Prom  1925 
to  1928  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Buildings  and  Parks. 

Hyde  has  been  with  what  is  now  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  since  1928. 
When  he  Joined  It.  It  was  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  and  he  was  an  assistant  attor- 
ney. He  rose  to  be  general  counsel  before 
being  appointed  a  Commissioner  In  1946. 

Some  of  hlfl  major  contributions  as  a  Com- 
missioner included  work  in  the  Immediate 
postwar  period  to  obtain  prompt  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  new  television  sta- 
tions and  thus  help  expand  television  na- 
tionwide. He  led  the  way  to  settling  a  rule- 
making controversy  regarding  color  stand- 
ards In  1953.  (He  was  Chairman  of  the  FCC 
that  year.)  He  has  served  on  International 
telecommunications  conferences. 

Professional  broadcasters  speak  kindly  of 
Hyde.  Sol  Talshoff.  editor  and  publisher  of 
Broadcasting  magazine,  once  wrote.  "For  a 
bureaucrat.  Commissioner  Hyde  Is  a  quiet, 
unobtrusive  man.  He  Isn't  given  to  allitera- 
tions like  "vast  wastelands"  or  catch-phrases 
about  "television's  Appalachla."  He  Is  no 
raconteur  although  he  likes  a  Joke  and  can 
quip  with  the  best. 
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"The  lawyers  specialized  In  the  communi- 
cations practice,  the  deans  of  laws  schooU 
and  the  Judges  who  know  administrative  law 
win  attest  Commissioner  Hyde's  achieve- 
ments as  a  scholar  and  as  an  Innovator  in 
Federal  regulation.  But  they  also  know  him 
as  one  Government  official  who  believes  the 
Constitution  and  the  Conununlcatlons  Act 
mean  what  they  say  and  that  administrative 
agencies  shoiUd  not  attempt  end  runs  to 
circumvent  their  Intent. 

"What  isn't  generally  known  about  Mr. 
Hyde's  illustrious  career — even  by  many  of 
thoee  who  lived  through  it— is  that  he.  more 

than  anyone  else  In  Government  or  outside 

was  responsible  for  getting  television  off  the 
ground  and  Into  nationwide  service." 

Talshoff  tells  the  story  of  how  that  hap- 
pened. Television  allocations  in  1953  were 
bogged  down  by  FCC  procedures.  There  had 
been  a  4-year  freeze  on  allocations  because 
of  blunders  made  In  1948.  There  was  a 
clamor  for  service.  Hyde,  then  Chairman  of 
the  FCC.  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law  but 
Introduced  shortcuts,  expediente,  and  agree- 
ments, and  in  19  months  got  270  new  tele- 
vision stations  authorized,  making  television 
finally  truly  national  In  scope. 

"Mr.  Hyde."  continues  Talshoff,  "is  more 
than  the  dean  of  the  FCC  because  of  senior- 
ity. He  has  been  the  PCC's  Vice  Chairman 
through  Democratic  administrations  as  well 
as  Republican.  He  knows  more  about  the 
Inner  workers  of  the  FCC  at  the  staff  level 
than  any  of  his  colleagues. 

"There  probably  Is  no  regulation  on  the 
books  that  affects  broadcasting  in  which  Mr. 
Hyde  did  not  have  a  hand.  And  chances  are 
many  of  them  would  have  been  much  more 
stringent  had  It  not  been  for  his  wUdom  and 
restraining  hand." 


Need  Federal  Anthority  for  Ante  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  you  and  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  an  articulate  ex- 
pression of  support  for  those  of  us  striv- 
ing for  better  automotive  safety.  The 
Denver  Post,  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
highly  respected  newspapers,  makes  this 
statement  of  support  In  an  editorial. 

The  Post  believes  that  as  a  result  of 
statements  by  President  Johnson  and 
others: 

There  Is  hope  that  traffic  will,  at  long  last 
receive  the  attention  at  the  national  level 
which  It  must  have. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  the  inhuman  waste  of  lives 
on  our  highways.  Thus  It  Is  encouraging 
to  note  that  this  concern  is  shared  and 
supported  by  a  major  newsptyjer.  I  of- 
fer the  editorial  for  Inclusion  In  the  Rec- 
ord: 


In  an  awful  rubble  of  shattered  glass  and 
crunching  steel. 

That  Is  more  than  twice  as  many  fatalities 
as  occurred  In  the  San  PrancUco  earthquake 
of  1906. 

It  Is  the  shame  of  our  callous  generation 
that  we  shrug  off  such  a  rate  of  destruction 
of  our  fellow  humans  as  "normal"  and  noth- 
ing to  get  really  concerned  about.  What's 
happened  to  people? 

So  far  this  year  In  Colorado  traffic  deaths 
are  running  more  than  23  percent  ahead  of 
1965.  which  set  an  alltlme  record. 

If  that  Increase  should  prevail  throughout 
the  country,  60.000  Americana  will  die  need- 
lessly on  streets  and  highways  thU  year  as 
compared  with  49,000  last  year. 

We  consider  murder  a  major  problem  of 
our  civilization,  but  10  people  are  killed  In 
traffic  for  every  person  who  falls  a  victim  of 
honMcide. 

Until  now  traffic  safety  has  been  left  in 
the  hands  of  State  and  local  authorities. 
That  approach  has  been  a  dismal  failure.  It 
must  now  be  apparent  to  everyone. 

We  have  now  reached  the  point  where 
every  child  who  Is  bom  has  no  more  than  a 
50-50  chance  of  escaping  death  or  serious 
Injury  at  some  time  during  his  life  In  an 
automobile. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  a  growing  awareness 
that  old  methods  of  dealing  with  car  acci- 
dents are  not  good  enough. 

There  Is  a  realization  that  there  will  never 
be  adequate  Inspection  of  aut<MnobUe8  for 
safety,  adequate  procedures  for  weeding  out 
unsafe  drivers  or  uniformity  of  traffic  codes 
In  all  States  unless  the  Federal  Government 
gets  Into  the  llfesaving  business. 

States  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  Insist  that 
new  automobiles  which  go  on  the  market  be 
engineered  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
tection to  those  who  will  ride  In  them. 

There  is  a  new  conviction  that  If  It  Is  a 
proper  function  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  spend  «700  million  a  year  to  enfM-ce  air- 
plane safety  for  the  12  percent  of  the  popu- 
laUon  which  travel  by  air,  there  should  be 
no  hesitancy  about  using  Federal  authority 
to  safeguard  the  auto-rlding  public  which 
Includes  almost  everyone. 

As  a  result  of  statements  by  President 
Johnson  and  diligent  work  by  such  Members 
of  Congress  as  Senator  Abraham  a.  Rxbicoff 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  and  others  there 
Is  hope  that  traffic  safety  will,  at  long  last 
receive  the  attention  at  the  national  level 
which  It  must  have. 

•The  hope  will  be  realized  If  the  women 
and  parents  of  America,  the  persons  whose 
lives  have  been  touched  by  traffic  tragedies 
and  those  who  possess  social  conscience  wlU 
lend  support  and  encouragement. 

We  assure  those  who  are  striving  for  effec- 
tive means  to  preserve  lives  and  prevent  in- 
juries that  this  newspaper,  for  one  backs 
them  to  the  fullest. 


[Prom  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  B4ar.  1,  1966] 
Federal  AtrrHORrrT  Needed  roR  Atrro  SArrrr 

As  this  Is  written.  Colorado  has  just  gone 
through  Its  bloodiest  weekend  of  1966  as  far 
as  highway  tragedies  are  concerned. 

Eleven  persons,  ranging  in  age  from  17  to 
70,  were  killed. 

National  figures  for  weekend  traffic  deaths 
are  not  yet  available,  but  Is  Is  probable  that 
in  the  50  States  more  than  1,000  persons  died 
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Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Outlines  Broad 
Program  of  Water  Quality  Control  Be- 
fore American  Water  Works  Associ- 
ation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    VHIGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  month,  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  the  oldest  associa- 
tion of  Its  kind  In  the  field,  conducted 
a  public  water  supply  seminar  at  the 
Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  Featured  among 
the  participants,  was  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  who  Is 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  effective 
exponents  for  a  more  aggressive  attack 
on  problems  of  water  pollution. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion since  its  organization  under  the 
knowledgeable  and  capable  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine.  His  speech 
before  the  members  of  the  American 
Water  Works  Association,  "Water  Qual- 
ity and  the  National  Interest,"  gives  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  Senator's  broad 
grasp  of  the  field  and  his  farslghted  ap- 
proach toward  water  resources  planning. 
I  commend  this  address  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Water  QuALrrr  akd  the  National  Intewest 
(Remarks  by  Senator  Edmttnd  S.  Muskie, 
chairman.  Senate  Subconunlttee  on  Air 
and  Water  Pollution,  at  the  public  water 
supply  seminar,  American  Water  Works 
AssoclaUon.  Washington,  DC,  March  1 
1966) 

President  Baxter,  officers,  members,  and 
friends  of  the  Amerlcaji  Water  Works  Asso- 
claitlon,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  Join  with  you 
In  your  seminar  oa  oxu-  public  water  supply 
requirements.  The  times  are  auspicious  for 
s\ich  an  occasion.  On  February  18  I  Intro- 
duced, on  behalf  at  myself  and  a  n\imber  of 
my  colleagues— now  40  In  number— amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Oon- 
^^1  Act,  as  amended.  On  February  23  the 
Wresldent  sent  a  special  message  on  our  nat- 
^Tiral  heritage  of  the  Oongress.  Much  of 
that  message  dealt  with  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement.  Yesterday  leglslaOon 
to  Implement  the  President's  proposals  was 
Introduced  In  the  Oongress.  Tonight  Presi- 
dent Baxter  and  I  are  scheduled  to  leave  for 
Germany  with  Secretary  Udall  and  oth« 
members  of  a  special  Presidential  mission  to 
•tudy  poUutlon  and  related  matters 

No  one  can  complain  that  water  poUutlon 
Is  not  getting  Its  share  of  attention.  TTie 
real  test  will  oome  in  seeing  how  well  W9 
translate  words  and  aspirations  Into  efTeotlve 
action. 


Appendix 

Th  problems  of  pollution  are  not  new. 
They  have  plagued  man  from  the  earUest 
civilizations.  Man  cannot  live  vrithout  creat- 
ing wastes,  and  those  wastes  represent  a 
potenUal  threat  to  his  health  and  to  life 
Itself. 

But  In  recent  years  the  threat  has  been 
magnified  and  has  become,  in  effect,  a  new 
problem.  Our  population  has  grown  to  a 
point  where  our  water  needs  are  almost 
greater  than  the  avaUable  supply.  At  the 
same  we  have  succeeded  In  creating  chemical 
and  radioactive  wastes  whose  characteristics 
have  almost  defied  our  efforts  to  clean  them 
up. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  represented 
one  of  the  major  steps  In  a  national  effort 
to  grapple  with  the  fact  that  water  Is  not 
an  unUmlted  resource.  As  Abel  Wolman  has 
put  It— m  his  Imaginatively  ttUed  Sclentlflc 
American  article.  "The  Metabolism  of 
Cities" — "As  man  has  come  to  appreciate 
that  the  earth  Is  a  closed  ecological  system 
casual  methods  that  once  appeared  satis- 
factory for  the  disposal  of  wastes  no  longer 
seem  acceptable.  He  has  the  dally  evidence 
of  his  eyes  and  nose  to  tell  him  that  his 
planet  cannot  assimilate  without  Umlt  the 
xmtreated  wastes  of  his  civilization." 

There  are  those  who  reject  this  approach 
There  are  others  who  pay  Upservice  to  the 
doctrine  of  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment—as long  as  It  doesn't  cost  any  money 
But,  fortimately  for  the  conservaUon  of  our 
water  resources,  there  Is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  oxa  citizens  who  are  ready  and  wlUlng 
to  nmke  the  necessary  Investment  In  the  Im- 
provement of  water  quality. 

High  quality  water  Is  more  than  the  dream 
of  the  conservationists,  more  than  a  political 
slogan;  high  quality  water,  in  the  right 
quantity  at  the  right  place  and  at  the  right 
time,  Is  essenual  to  health,  recreation,  and 
economic  growth. 

This  was  the  philosophy  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ty  Act  of  1965.  the  basic  purpose  of  which 
is  to  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our 
water  resources.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  our  primary  concern  was  with 
repairing  past  damage  and  slowing  the  ad- 
vance of  pollution.  Now,  we  have  turned  the 
comer,  to  focus  on  tomorrows  needs  as  weU 
as  today's  crises. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  our  present 
national  water  use  rate  Is  in  the  vicinity  of 
350  billion  gallons  a  day.  Our  total  supply 
of  water  U  1,200  blUlon  gallons  a  day  ^e 
most  we  can  extract,  economically,  Is  about 
660  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  the  year  2000 
barring  major  advances  In  reuse  we  will  have 
a  water  deficit  of  200  to  400  blUlon  gallons  a 
day.  And  that  deficit  will  not  be  evenly  di- 
vided. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  is  not  the  final 
answer  to  these  needs.  But  it  was  designed 
to  provide  us  with  two  Important  Instru- 
ments for  the  establishment  and  Implemen- 
tation of  a  national  water  policy  (i)  the 
new  Water  Pollution  Control  Administration 
directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  and  armed 
with  a  mandate  to  consider  all  aspects  of 
water  poUutlon  control  and  abatement-  and 
(2)  the  water  quality  standards  section  de- 
signed to  stimulate  cooperative  Federal- 
toterstate-State-local  water  resources  plan- 
ning and  aimed  at  improvement  as  well  as  re- 
pair of  those  water  resources. 

In  addition,  the  act  provided  for  modest 
increases  In  Federal  authorizations  for  sew- 


age treatment  construction  grants,  a  pilot 
program  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  com- 
bined storm  and  sanitary  sewerage,  a  bonus 
for  regional  planning  of  sewage  treatment 
systems  and  a  special  enforcement  provi- 
sion for  situations  where  shellfish  harvest- 
ing Is  prevented  as  a  result  of  pollution. 

The  act,  as  finally  signed,  was  the  product 
of  a  long  struggle.  There  were  times  when 
we  despaired  of  obtaining  agreement.  But 
the  compromise  achieved  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  was.  In  several  respects,  more 
effecUve  than  either  the  original  Senate  or 
House  version. 

Our  success  In   Implementing  the   Water 
Quality  Act  and  in  providing  additional  tools 
for  the  war  against  pollution  will  depend  on 
our   sklU    m    Identifying    specific    pollution 
problems.  In  planning  the  c^timum  utUlza- 
tlon  of  our  water  resources.  In  making  ap- 
propriate decisions  on   the  construction   of 
effective    municipal    and    Industrial    waste 
treatment  works,  and  In  achieving  scientific 
and  technical  advances  In  the  removal   of 
waste  and  the  treatment  of  water  for  reuse. 
The  Identification  of  water  poUutlon  prob- 
lems  Is  not  as  simple  as  It  may  seem.     In 
the  past  we  have  concentrated  our  attention 
on  what  we  might  caU  "conventional"  poUu- 
tlon— human  waste,  organic  materials  from 
food  processing,  suspended  solids  and  toxic 
residues  from  Industrial  processes.     For  the 
most  part  those  wastes  could  be  traced  and 
controlled.    Now.  however.  In  addition  to  at- 
tacking these  wastes,  we  miwt  cope  with  the 
Impact   of   dispersed   and    persistent   wastes 
which  cannot  be  traced  to  Individual  plants 
or    municipal    sewer    systems.     The    "new" 
wastes  Include  fertUlzers,  herbicides    fungi- 
cides.   Insecticides,    and    Irrigation    residues 
from  agricultiu^l  pursuits,  detergents  from 
homes,  radioactive  wastes  from  atomic  energy 
and  research  plants,  and  salts  and  other  ma- 
terials which  wash  off  highways,  parkine  lots 
garages,  and  buildings. 

Many  of  these  poUutants  are  not  biode- 
gradable. They  defy  conventional  treatment 
and  buUd  up  in  water  supplies,  making  them 
undesirable  and  dangerous  for  reuse.  And 
as  we  learn  more  about  the  dangers  of  long- 
term  low  level  exposure  to  some  of  these 
materials  we  realize  that  no  waste  substance 
can  be  written  off  as  harmless  In  our  in- 
creasingly crowded  society. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution is  aware  that  research  Ui  the  area  of 
detecting,  identifying,  controlling,  and  treat- 
ing "dispersed"  and  chemlcaUy  complex 
wastes  must  be  accelerated. 

The  second  major  area  of  watpr  quality 
activity  must  come  in  the  acceleration  of  our 
waste  treatment  faculty  construction  Sev- 
eral steps  were  taken  in  the  Ist  session  of  the 
89th  Oongress,  including  the  temporary  in- 
crease Ui  sewage  treatment  grant  authoriza- 
tions, the  bonus  provisions  for  regional  sew- 
age treatment  systems,  and  the  research  and 
development  funds  for  Unproved  methods  of 
dealing  with  combined  storm  and  sanitary 
sewage— all  m  the  Water  Quality  Act  the 
water  and  sewage  grants  In  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Pub- 
Uc  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
and  the  new  rural  community  water  and 
aewer  program  under  the  Aiken  act. 

Any  extension  of  the  treatment  systems 
particularly  on  a  regional  basis,  suggests  the 
posslbUlty  of  more  integration  between  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  treatment  systems 
We  recognize  that  there  are  problems  of 
waste  compatlbiUty,  but  there  la  evidence 
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that  In  many  areaa  economies  could  b« 
achieved,  to  the  advantage  of  Industries  and 
municipalities. 

The  final  major  area  of  concern  la  advance 
waste  treatment  and  purification  of  w»t«r 
reu8«.  The  drought  which  has  affected  tb* 
Northe&st  In  the  past  few  years  has  acceler- 
ated concern  with  water  supplies.  Techno- 
logically there  are  several  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  problem.  We  can  transport  water 
from  areas  where  the  supply  exceeds  the  de- 
mand. We  can  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
sea  through  dellnatlon  plants.  We  can  treat 
our  wa«te  water  and  reuse  It  to  a  much  higher 
degree  than  we  do  today. 

Each  method  has  Its  disciples,  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  relative  merits  of  each  some- 
times approach  the  level  of  a  theological  de- 
bate. The  general  approach  our  subcom- 
mittee has  taken  Is  that  no  one  system  pro- 
vides the  answer,  but  that  a  combination  of 
all  three  will  be  needed  to  meet  different  cir- 
cumstances In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution Is  endeavoring  to  meet  each  of  these 
major  concerns,  with  new  programing  and 
Increased  fund  authorizations. 

"Steps  Toward  Clean  Waier,"  a  recent  re- 
port by  the  subcommittee,  documents  the 
costs  of  launching  an  effective  program  of 
pollution  control  and  abatement.  For  In- 
stance, the  present  level  of  Federal  aid  for 
treatment  plants  Is  $150  million  a  year.  But 
the  subcommittee  has  estimated  that  pres- 
ent needs  In  our  major  cities,  alone,  total 
more  than  %\3  billion.  In  0  years  this  total 
will  double. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the  national 
price  tag  for  needed  treatment  facilities  will 
be  about  $20  billion  by  1972.  This  would 
provide  secondary  treatment  facilities  for  80 
percent  of  the  population,  plus  tertiary  treat- 
ment for  30  percent  of  the  population.  In- 
cluding some  Joint  Industrial -municipal 
systems. 

In  our  quest  for  clean  water,  we  are  In  a 
race  against  the  clock:  a  race  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose. 

To  meet  this  challenge  there  must  be  a 
greater  effort  by  all  levels  of  government. 
To  beef  up  Federal  paatlclpatlon  and  to 
stimulate  our  States  and  cities  my  subcom- 
mltt^  has  made  several   reconunendatlona. 

These  Incltide  Increasing  Federal  authorl- 
Batlcms  nearly  seven  times,  to  a  total  of  M 
billion  through  1973:  eliminating  the  pres- 
ent dollar  celling  for  Federal  grants  for 
treatment  facilities:  paying  30  percent  of  the 
costs  of  treatment  facilities,  recnrdleae  of  ths 
individual  p>roJect  price;  providing  a  bonus  to 
projects  In  which  the  State  matches  the 
Fedorml  contribution:  providing  Federal  loans 
for  cities  when  the  States  do  not  share  In 
the  cost;  enabling  dtles  to  apply  directly  for 
Federal  help  when  their  States  do  not  match 
Federal  grants:  and  strengthening  reseckrcb 
and  development  efforts  for  advanced  wast* 
treatment  and  Industrial-municipal  systems. 

All  ot  these  proposals  would  support  an 
eflectlv*  implementation  of  the  water  qtial- 
Ity  standards  provisions  of  the  act  of  1965 
and  the  development  of  sound  water  resource 
planning  and  development. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Quality 
Act  of  1966.  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee have  been  concerned  with  the  appoint- 
ment cft  a  Water  Pollution  Control  Adminis- 
trator. He  has  now  been  appointed.  But 
there  Is  still  a  period  of  administrative  un- 
certainty ahead. 

The  President  has  proposed  the  transfer 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion to  the  Departnvent  of  the  Interior  In  a 
reorganisation  plan  he  submitted  to  the  Con- 
greaa  yMterday.  A  number  of  us  have  reeer- 
▼•tlODs  about  the  proposal.  We  must  rasolvs 
our  questions  or  act  to  dlsapproTs  the  plaa 
within  the  next  00  days. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  proposed  or- 
ganlstnc  the  water  poUutlpa  control  pro- 


gram along  river  basin  lines.  This  proposal 
Is  based  partially  on  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965  and  partially  on  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1966.  It  would.  In  effect,  tie 
eligibility  for  Federal  sewage  treatment  con- 
struction assistance  to  participation  In  a 
river  basin  plan  which  Includes  the  use  of 
water  quality  standards,  expanded  enfcx'ce- 
ment  and  long-term  local  financing  arrange- 
ments. 

A  second  major  feattire  of  the  President's 
proposal  Is  a  tightening  of  enforcement  pro- 
cedures. Including  a  reduction  in  the  time 
required  to  implement  enforcement  actions 
under  the  present  act,  authorization  for 
subpena  powers  for  the  Secretary  In  con- 
nection with  enforcement  procedures,  pro- 
vision for  citizens'  suits  in  Federal  district 
courts  where  damage  from  pollution  Is 
alleged,  and  expansion  of  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  In  setting  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Finally,  the  administration's  legislation 
provides  some  Increases  In  Federal  assistance 
for  sewage  treatment  construction,  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  assistance  In  State  pollu- 
tion control  programs  and  an  increase  In 
the  authorization  for  Federal  water  pollu- 
tion control  research. 

The  President's  proposals  are  far  reaching. 
They  provide  additional  evidence  of  his  con- 
cern with  the  conservation  of  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  Taken  with  the  other 
p>ropo6al  pending  before  the  committee,  they 
offer  the  Congress  an  opportunity  to  build  an 
Imaginative  and  sound  water  quality  Im- 
provement program  on  the  foundation  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  we  developed  and  enacted 
last  year. 

But  beyond  the  action  of  the  Congress,  be- 
yond the  recommendations  of  the  President, 
the  final  responsibility  for  achieving  our 
goals  will  rest  with  you  who  must  labor  in 
the  field,  helping  to  develop  water  quality 
standards  to  meet  your  local  and  regional 
needs,  developing  the  specific  sewage  treat- 
ment systems,  and  administering  control 
and  abatement  programs  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

As  we  approach  our  hearings  on  the  legis- 
lation before  tia,  we  shall  solicit  your  coun- 
sel and  advice  on  the  most  desirable  and 
effective  ways  In  which  we  can  Improve  the 
Federal  role  In  enhancing  the  quality  of  our 
water  resources. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  n.i.iMOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  196€ 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  America's  finest  young  men  are  giv- 
ing their  lives  for  their  country  in  Viet- 
nam today.  These  young  men,  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  freedom,  are  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice  for  those  of  us  here  at 
borne.  And  the  anguish  of  those  who 
survive  is  very  reaL 

I  was  very  deeply  impressed  by  the 
words  of  a  grieving  mother  whose  only 
son  had  been  killed  In  Vietnam  In  mid- 
February.  Mr.  James  Paterson,  of  Pala- 
tine. HI,  said: 

A  lot  of  people  have  been  saying.  "What  a 
waste.'  It  would  have  been  a  waste  had 
he  been  killed  by  a  car  out  on  the  street. 
But  he  died  for  a  causa.  If  some  day  peo- 
ple can  be  free  because  of  his  death.  It  was 
worth  It. 


Mr.  Speaker,  WO  Ross  J.  Paterson  was 
only  22  years  old  when  he  was  killed 
while  on  a  night  patrol  in  Vietnam.  He 
had  everything  to  live  for.  to  look  for- 
ward to — and  yet,  he  died.  He  died  for 
a  cause,  the  cause  of  freedom.  And  his 
parents  understand  this;  in  their  grief 
they  understand  the  purpose  of  their 
deep  personal  loss. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  enter  into  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  March  3, 
1966.  edition  of  the  Arlington  Heights, 
ni.  Herald  which  describes  the  story  of 
Warrant  Officer  Paterson's  burial  in  a 
typical  suburban  community  near 
Chicago: 

[From  the  Arlington  Heights  (111.)   Herald. 
Mar.  3.  1966] 

HX   DCBD    FOE   A  CATTSS 

"A  lot  of  i>eople  have  been  saying,  'What 
a  waste,"  '  spoke  Mrs.  James  Paterson,  the 
mother  of  Ross  J.  Paterson,  the  first  soldier 
from  Palatine  to  be  killed  In  Vietnam. 

"It  would  have  been  a  waste  had  be  been 
killed  by  a  car  out  on  the  street."  she  said. 
"But  he  died  for  a  cause.  If  some  day  peo- 
ple can  be  free  because  of  his  death.  It  was 
worth  It." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Paterson.  361  North 
Ela  Road,  are  proud  parents.  They  speak 
readily  of  their  only  son  who  was  killed 
on  February  16.  He  was  a  helicopter  pilot 
with  the  Ist  Cavalry  (Air  Mobile  Division)  of 
the  V.3.  Army. 

Roes  Paterson  was  only  23.  He  came  to 
this  country  when  he  was  14  with  his  par- 
ents from  England  9  years  ago. 

"Want  to  return  to  England?"  his  parents 
had  kidded  hlxn  several  times. 

"Tou  can  go,  not  me,"  he  would  reply. 
Ross  loved  this  country.  He  was  proud  to  be 
an  American  citizen.  He  and  his  parents  be- 
came naturalized  citizens  In  1963  and  he 
Joined  the  Army  in  1964.  He  went  to  Viet- 
nam In  August  1964. 

He  was  burled  In  Memory  Gardens  Ceme- 
tery Monday  in  Arlington  HelghU.  Arling- 
ton Heights  was  Roes'  first  home  In  the 
United  States.  He  attended  Arlington  High 
School. 

A  short  service  was  held  for  him  at  Lauter- 
biu^  &  Oehler  Funeral  Home  In  Arlington 
Heights  and  then  a  full  military  ceremony 
was  held  at  the  cemetery.  The  Reverend 
Samuel  N.  Keys,  vicar  of  St.  Simon  Episco- 
pal Church,  officiated. 

More  than  a  hundred  former  friends  from 
school  days  In  Arlington  Heights  attended. 

Mrs.  Paterson  recalled  the  Battle  of  Brl- 
t<iln  In  which  British  fiyers  fought  off  the 
German  Air  Force. 

"A  thousand  men  fought  that  battle  and 
made  it  possible  for  people  like  us  to  come  to 
American  and  live  as  we  want,"  she  said. 
"We  hope  to  look  back  on  our  son's  death 
and  see  that  it  was  worth  It  also." 

Roes  had  always  been  interested  In  flying. 
Through  an  Army  man  stationed  here  a  few 
years  ago.  he  became  Interested  In  the  Army 
Air  Corps. 

In  Vietnam  he  flew  a  rocket-carrying  hell- 
copter  which  gave  close  sup^port  to  ground 
troops  when  regular  artillery  would  have  en- 
dangered our  own  men  because  of  their 
closeness  to  the  enemy. 

"He  never  told  us  much,"  B4rs.  Paterson  said. 
He  never  mentioned  his  awards  and  always 
gave  us  the  impression  he  did  very  little." 

Ross  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  and  the  Air  Medal  shortly  before  his 
death.  When  he  died  while  on  a  night  patrol, 
he  had  Just  recently  been  promoted  from 
warrant  to  chief  warrant  officer. 

In  a  letter,  Ross  remarked  his  war  was  an 
"Impersonal"  one,  having  fired  at  tmseen 
targets,  '^'ve  never  seen  a  Vletcong  and  I 
hop*  It  stays  that  way."  be  wrote. 
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"It's  been  gratifying  to  know  people  care 
so  much,"  his  parents  said.  They  have  in 
the  past  week  received  many  letters  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement  from  people  they 
do  not  know. 

The  Patersons  received  a  letter  from  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson. 

The  general  wrote,  "It  Is  with  sorrow  that 
I  write  to  you  at  thU  time  of  personal  grief. 
The  loss  of  your  son,  WO  Ross  J.  Paterson 
on  February  16,  In  Vietnam,  is  also  our  Na- 
tion's loss  because  he  served  his  country 
with  bravery  and  honor. 

"I  can  understand  why  you  may  find  It 
difficult  to  comprehend  fully  the  purpose 
served  by  the  loss  of  your  son  In  a  remote 
place  such  as  Vietnam.  Though  Gods  ways 
often  are  hidden  from  us.  we  belleev  He  has 
a  purpose  in  each  life,  and  that  in  His  sight 
there  la  a  nobleness  in  the  sacrifice  of  life  so 
that  freedom  and  loved  ones  shall  not  perish." 
General  Johnson  went  on  to  recall  this 
country's  other  struggles  in  recent  years  with 
the  Communists  and  concluded.  "This  is  why 
the  fulfillment  of  God's  purpose  sometimes 
calls  for  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  our  most 
precious  treasure. 

"For  His  gift  of  life,  your  son  Is  forever 
noble  among  men." 

The  Patersons  said  they  are  well  aware  that 
many  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam,  many  of 
them  fathers. 

For  this  reason,  the  Patersons  have  asked 
that  in  lieu  of  flowers  any  donations  be  given 
to  the  Roes  J.  Paterson  Memorial  Fund 
Money  In  this  fund  will  be  used  to  aid  widows 
of  Ist  Cavalrymen. 
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Sopport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or   KAKSAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1966 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  Gen. 
Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired,  visited  the  5th 
Army  NCO  Academy  at  Port  Riley  on 
pursday,  March  10.  While  at  the  post, 
he  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  with  many 
of  the  officers  who  are  forming  the  new 
9th  EMvlslon  at  Port  Riley. 

General  Clarke  is  one  of  our  outstand- 
ing military  authorities  and  while  at  Fort 
Riley  he  discussed  our  present  policies 
In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle on  General  Clarke's  visit  to  PV)rt 
Riley,  written  by  John  D.  Montgomery, 
be  made  a  part  of  these  remarks  and 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 
Oeneeai,    Clarke    Says    President    Miarrs 

Support 

(By  John  D  Montgomery,  civilian  aid  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  Army) 

Solid  support  for  President  Johnson's  pol- 
icies in  Vietnam  and  warm  praise  for  Fort 
Riley,  its  personnel  and  facilities  and  the 
surrounding  communities  was  voiced  todav 
by  General  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired,  who 
was  a  visitor  at  the  military  poet  Wednesday 
and  today.  ' 

General  Clarke,  who  served  42  years  In  the 
Army  before  his  retirement,  has  commanded 
many  of  those  now  engaged  In  the  Vietnam 
fighting,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Clarke  have  two 


sons  on  duty  there.  A  son-in-law  recently 
was  rotated  home  from  Vietnam.  He  sees 
the  Vietnam  conflict  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  deeply  concerned  Individual,  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  and  the  dedicated  citizen. 
Speaking  of  some  of  the  senior  offlcers 
and  noncommissioned  offlcers  at  Fort  Riley, 
General  Clarke  said,  "I  know  frcwn  long  as- 
sociation with  them,  they  are  experienced, 
dedicated,  and  are  outstanding  leaders  and 
trainers.  Their  plans,  as  explained  to  me, 
for  building  the  new  9Ui  Division,  are 
thoroughly  complete,  realistic  and  practical. 
Fort  Riley  Is  a  very  definite  permanent  as- 
set to  Kansas  and  this  area,  as  well^as  to 
the  Army. 

Discussing  the  Vietnam  situation.  Gen- 
eral Clarke  said  "I  am  sure  the  President 
has  at  his  fingertips  the  greatest  means 
for  securing  full  and  valid  Information 
•  •  •  He  also  has  a  fine  group  of  advisers  In 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have  known  and 
served  with  them  all. 

"As  Commander  In  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  he  (the  President]  Is  our  captain 
and  quarterback.  He  has  a  right  to  expect 
loyalty  from  all  on  the  American  team." 
General  Clarke's  answers  to  questions  dur- 
ing the  Interview  follow  in  full: 

Question.  General.  It  is  good  to  see  you 
back  In  the  Port  Rlley-Junctlon  City  area. 
What  brings  you  to  Kansas  at  this  time? 

Answer.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  the 
class  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  Friday,  and  so 
I  came  a  day  early  to  visit  my  old  friends  In 
Junction  City.  Manhattan,  and  Fort  Riley. 
I  consider  this  an  Ideal  Army-civilian  com- 
munity where  members  of  both  cooperate  so 
well  for  their  mutual  advantage.  I  really 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  visit  Port  Riley 
if  I  am  In  the  area.  I  am  always  happy  at 
the  chance  to  see  soldiers  again  after  having 
been  one  for  42  years. 

Question.  How  have  you  found  thlnes  at 
Port  Riley? 

Answer.  Port  Riley  1b  in  excellent  shape, 
and  in  good  hands.  I  could  list  many  of  the 
outstanding  experienced  offlcers  and  senior 
NCO's  you  have  here,  but  I  will  only  mention 
General  Eckhardt,  Colonel  Roseborough,  Col. 
C.  P.  Miller.  Colonel  Murphy,  Sergeant  Major 
Meyer,  and  Sergeant  Major  WendUng— the 
top  people  In  the  new  9th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion and  Fort  Riley.  And  I  know  from  long 
association  with  them  that  they  are  experi- 
enced, dedicated,  and  are  outstanding  lead- 
ers and  trainers. 

Their  plans,  as  explained  to  me.  for  build- 
ing the  new  9th  Division,  are  thoroughly 
complete,  realistic,  and  practical. 

Question.  Is  Fort  Riley  adequate  for  the 
Job? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes— with  the  new  Increase  In 
area  at  Port  Riley,  It  has  become  a  very  fine 
division  training  post.  It  has  good  terrain 
good  facilities,  good  cUmate,  good  soil 
trafflcablUty.  It  is  now  one  of  the  Army's 
finest  dU-islon  training  stations. 

Fort  Riley  Is  a  very  definite  permanent 
asset  to  Kansas  and  this  area,  as  well  as  to 
the  Army. 

Question.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future 
of  Port  RUey? 

Answer.  I  see  a  very  bright  future  Here 
you  see  combined  the  spirit,  prestige  ro- 
mance, and  history  at  the  Army's  pa«t  "with 
the  modem  facilities  and  concepts  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  look  to  Fort  Riley  being  the  home 
Of  a  combat  division  constantly.  That  does 
not  mean  you  may  not  have  divisions  moved 
out  and  new  onee  moved  In  oc  organized 
here,  and  men  going  and  coming  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  Army  for  combet  troops  are 
8upi»rted.  but  that  Is  the  reason  for  having 
and  creating  oocnbat-ready  troops  at  Ptort 
Riley. 

Question.  Tou  have  been  Interested  In  the 
Association  of  the  VS.  Army.  What  Im- 
portance do  you  place  on  the  central  Kansas 
chapter? 


Answer.  This  U  the  one  orgaiUzatlon  In 
which  the  military  and  civilian  Join  to  better 
understand  each  other's  points  otf  view  and 
to  further  cooperation.  Its  pubUc  relations 
value  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  Army  poet 
such  as  Port  RUey  Is  very  great  and  valuable 
I  enooiu^age  wide  membership  in  vour 
chapter.  ' 

Question.  As  you  know,  the  let  Division 
left  from  here  for  Vietnam.  We  are  proud  of 
them  and  what  tijey  are  doing  there  How 
do  you  see  the  war  in  Vietnam? 

AnswM-.  I  have  only  available  to  me  the 
reports  In  the  papers,  magazines,  on  radio 
and  TV,  and  the  prlvUege  of  talking  to  my 
friends  who  have  been  there  and  have  oome 
back.  But,  I  am  convinced  we  are  doing 
well  there.  I  see  a  turning  of  the  tide  in 
our  favor.  I  have  great  confidence  In  our 
first  team"  which  we  have  now  in  ^^etnam 
from  General  Westmoreland  on  down  i  too 
am   very  proud  of  the   Big  Red   One 

I  am  sure  you  realize  that  the  logistics 
and  construction  requirements  employ  a 
great  part  of  the  troops  available  to  General 
Westmoreland. 

Question.  When  were  you  last  there'' 

Answer.  I  was  there  briefly  in  1962-  but 
prior  to  that  when  I  was  commanding  gen- 
eral Of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the  Pacific,  I  vl^ted 
and  traveled  In  Vietnam  on  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions. ^^ 

Question.  Have  you  anything  to  say  about 
the  critics  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  It  Is  always  easy  to  criticize. 
There  is  no  problem  In  being  an  expert  when 
you  are  not  Inhibited  by  experience  and  re- 
sponsibility. I  have  heard  little  practical 
changes  recommended  by  responsible  people 
In  what  we  are  doing,  i  am  stu-e  no  one 
object*  to  practical,  honest,  constructive 
suggestions.     They  are   always   welcome 

Question.  Then  you  approve  of  what  Pres- 
ident Johnson  is  doing  In  the  Vietnam  sit- 

.J^f^"""  ^^^-  ^  ^°-  ^  ^»^«  «ked  myself 
and  have  asked  many  others:  "Suppose  you 
found  yourself  President  of  the  Umted  States 
tomorrow  morning,  what  changes  would  you 
make  In  the  conduct  of  our  operations  in 
Vietnam?  I  have  received  very  few  practical 
answers  that  we  could  live  with  and  still 
maintain  our  great  poslUon  and  Influence  for 
peace  under  law  in  the  world. 

Question.  Do  you  consider  the  President 
to  be  well  Informed  and  weU  advised' 

Answer.  Of  course  I  am  only  a  bystander 
^  the  Washington  scene;  but  I  am  sure  the 
President  has  at  his  fingertips  the  greatest 
means  for  securing  full  and  valid  Information 
ever  available  to  a  President  of  the  United 
States  in  wartime.  Very  few  others  are  so 
we  informed.  He  also  has  a  fine  group  of 
mUltary  advl»«^  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
I  have  known  and  served  with  them  aU  On 
the  Army  side,  Generals  Wheeler  and  John- 
son have  been  under  my  command  They 
are  our  best  in  my  opinion.  The  President  is 
also  very  well  served  by  the  advice,  experi- 
ence, and  knowledge  of  one  of  our  greatest 
soldier-statesman.  Gen.  Maxwell  D  Taylor 

Question.  1  have  heard  you  say  many  times 
that  the  President  wears  several  hats.  What 
do  you  mean  by  that? 

Answer.  The  President  wears  at  least  four 
hate:  First,  he  Is  head  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  As  such,  he  is  open  to  partisan  dis- 
agreement and  dissent.  Second,  he  Is  the 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  our  Nation  As 
such,  he  Is  open  also  to  attacks  if  he  does  not 
execute  well  the  laws  of  our  country.  Third 
he  has  the  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Fourth,  he  Is  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces  In  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  and  their  support. 

When  he  pute  on  the  last  hat,  he  Is  In  a 
very  special  position  in  his  relations  to  the 
men  of  the  Armed  Forces,  our  country,  our 
enemies,  and  to  other  countries  in  the  world. 
He  Is  our  captain  and  our  quarterback.    He 
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baa  a  right  to  exp«ct  loyalty  ftom  all  wbo  ar* 
Ckn  the  American  team. 

Queatioa.  You  apeak  ol  loyalty.  Aa  a 
geuerai  who  baa  haiid  many  cofiun&nda.  both 
In  peaca  and  war,  bow  do  you  descrlb*  tb« 
loyalty  you  refer  to? 

Answer.  I  am  a  t««m  player.  On  any  team 
each  member  la  expected  to  play  bla  part  for 
the  oofnmno  good  of  aU.  The  cement  that 
taol<te  the  team  tcgetber  la  loyaity — loyalty 
la  four  ways  or  dlrectlona — to  tboae  above,  to 
the—  below  you,  to  thoae  associated  with  you. 
to  youraeU.  I  feel  the  time  haa  oocne  to 
maJce  a  maximum  team  effort  to  successfully 
cocnplete  as  quickly  as  possible  our  mlsalon 
In  VleOoam.  If  everyone  measurea  up  to  thla 
loyalty  teat.  It  will  raise  the  morale  and  give 
addad  strength  to  our  troop*  in  the  Vietnam 
»raa.  to  thoae  In  training  at  home,  and  will 
proYlde  a  united  front  to  our  opponents  and 
hasten  the  day  when  our  enemies  will  be  wlll> 
Ing  to  negotiate  a  Just  peace. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  It  la  thAt 
there  appears  to  be  lesa  political  support  for 
our  troops  In  Vietnam  as  compared  with  other 
wars? 

Answer.  I  am  not  sure  o<  the  varloua  de- 
gree of  support  In  past  wars  for  o«ir  troops. 
I  am  aware  however  that  we  have  not  fouf^t 
recently  a  war  without  a  callup  of  the  R«- 
SMTS  oomponenta.  In  previous  casee  the 
troupe  involved  and  their  relations  and 
friends  were  more  concentrated  from  one 
area  and  more  associated  with  a  particular 
area  or  State  and  hence  have  had  a  greater 
political  consideration  and  support.  The 
regular  establishment  of  our  Armed  Forces  Is 
pretty  uniformly  ^>read  over  the  entire 
ooxintry. 

Question.  General,  you  speak  with  great 
feeUag.  You  must  have  m&ny  close  ties  with 
our  men  In  Vietnam? 

AOMWvr.  Yes,  I  da  I  have  been  privileged 
during  my  career  to  command  and  train  sev- 
erml  million  American  soldiers  and  marines  in 
peace  and  war.  I  have  at  times  placed  great 
demands  upon  them.  They  have  never  failed 
me  or  our  country.  They  have  been  'oyal  In 
all  the  directions  I  have  pomted  out.  Many 
of  tbem  are  now  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Two 
ot  them  happen  to  be  my  sons.  They  are  La 
Vietnam  under  the  legal  orders  of  a  legally 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  carry- 
ing out  his  legal  directives.  They  deserve  no 
less  than  the  full  support  without  reserva- 
tion of  all  Americans  here  at  home. 
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Itir,  McCORlilACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  a  number  of  Members  of  the  Houm 
today  who  will  remember  a  dear  and  val- 
ued friend  of  ours,  now  deceased,  who 
served  with  great  distinction  In  thl« 
body  for  many  years — ^Eupene  E.  Cox,  of 
Georgia. 

Oene  Cos  served  with  ability  and 
courage,  voting  always  In  acordance  with 
hla  Judgment  and  hl«  conscience. 

Oene  Cox  waa  miy  dear  and  valued 
friend — a  friendship  that  is  one  of  my 
treasured  memories. 

When  I  was  first  elected  majority 
leader  In  1940,  In  tlie  Democratic  caucus 
called  to  elect  the  leader  In  the  House  of 
the  Democratic  Party — Oene  Cox  han- 
dled the  fioor  fight  for  me. 


In  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick's  anniversary  our  late 
friend  the  evening  of  March  17,  1938, 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Hiber- 
nian Society  of  Savannah,  Ga.  His  ad- 
dress Is  one  of  the  most  searching  and 
eloquent  I  have  ever  read  In  his  tribute 
to  St.  Patrick,  and  In  the  contributions  of 
those  of  Irish  blood  to  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence and  liberty  and  to  the  devel- 
opment and  growth  of  our  country. 

While  our  late  friend  is  no  longer  with 
us,  his  splendid  eloquence  and  address 
the  evening  of  March  17,  1938.  Is  still 
alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  eloquent  and  living  address  delivered 
years  ago  by  my  dear  and  valued  friend, 
the  late  Eugene  E.  Cox,  of  Georgia. 
ADOacss  or  Hok.  E.  E.  Oox.  Uxmbxs  or  Con- 

CBXSS,  ^ECONO  Obok<»a  DisniCT,  To  Be  Dk- 

uvBSD    Booas  TRX    HiBBNiAM    Socimr, 

Sataknah,    Oa..    BvxNtNO    or    Mascb    17, 

1038 

As  we  we  gathered  here  to  pay  reverence 
to  Ireland's  patroD  saint,  eo,  everywhere  In 
the  world,  where  men  and  women  of  the 
Irish  race  may  meet,  they,  too,  axe  gathered 
in  this  annual  tribiite  to  good  St.  Patrick. 

Tonight,  the  skies  of  the  world  are  dark- 
ened by  growing  clouds  of  dictatorship,  des- 
potlscn,  and  oppression.  Almost  alone  on 
this  feof-rldden  globe  two  nations  and  two 
peoples  still  hold  aloft  with  courage  and 
determination  the  glowing  torch  of  national 
freedom  and  Individual  liberty.  stlU  light- 
ing with  the  gleam  ot  hope  the  gathering 
gloom  of  lost  Ubertlee  and  vanished  freedocn 
which  now  enshrouds  so  many  peoples  ot 
the  world.  Those  two  peoples  and  those  twt> 
nations  are  this  great  constitutional  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  States  and  the  brave  and 
determined  p>eople  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

You  know  the  story  o*  good  St.  Patrick. 
You  recall  the  beautifiU  traditions  told  you 
at  your  mother's  knee  of  that  shepherd  boy 
who  was  bom  389  years  after  the  advent  ot 
the  man  of  OalUee.  You  recall  that  he 
was  the  son  ot  a  small  landowner  at  Banna- 
nuenta.  As  a  tfiepherd,  bs  tended  the  herds 
of  a  chieftain  of  Mllcho.  amid  the  green 
hills  of  county  Antrim.  At  the  age  ot  IS. 
while  tending  his  sheep,  he  was  set  upon 
by  a  roving  band  of  men  who  had  been  mak- 
ing a  raid  on  King  Nlall.  Taken  prisoner, 
be,  together  with  hta  sheep,  were  carried  into 
Oonnaugbt  wbere  be  was  captive  for  many 
years.  Escaping  on  a  ship  used  to  export 
Irish  wolfhounds,  bs  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Oaui.  friendless  and  alone,  a  youth  of  23. 
Making  bis  way  finally  to  the  monastery  of 
Lerins,  there  be  lived  for  several  years  study- 
ing the  principles  ot  Cbrtotlanlty. 

Deeply  mystical,  he  pondered  long  and 
Intensely  upon  the  story  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  teachings  ot  the  ancient  Christian 
fathers. 

While  In  the  monastery,  be  had  a  dream- 
like vision.  And,  as  Patrick  was  a  man  of 
vision,  so  since,  the  men  and  women  of  Irish 
blood  have  been  not  a  visionary  people,  but 
a  people  of  vision. 

Patrick,  in  his  vision,  saw  a  man  named 
Victorious  bearing  many  epistles  In  his  hands. 
On  one  of  these  the  youth  read  the  words 
"The  Voice  of  the  Irish."  In  this  vision  be 
beard  bis  people  say.  •'We  pray  thee,  holy 
youth,  come  and  walk  aoiong  us  as  before.' 

This  vision  Inspired  Patrick  to  return  to 
Ireland  as  a  missionary.  First,  however,  he 
spent  some  14  years  In  a  place  called  Auxerre 
to  prepare  himself  for  bis  mission.  After 
being  ordained  a  deacon,  be  returned  to  Ire- 
land to  teach  hla  people  the  message  of  the 
Saviour. 

TradlUon  says  that  St.  Patrick,  teaching 
among  the  hills  and  dales  of  Ireland,  used 


the  highway  and  the  byway  as  bis  pulolt 
and  bis  classroom.  To  Illustrate  the  Chris- 
tian principle  of  the  "Trinity"  he  woxUd 
pluck  a  shamrock  froni  the  roadside  and  use 
the  three  leaves  of  the  one  stem  to  symbolize 
In  simple  fashion  that  underlying  principle 
of  Christian  doctrine. 

No  more  striking  and  beautiful  tradttlan 
exists  in  all  sacred  history  than  that  of  the 
triumph  erf  St.  Patrick's  great  courage,  his 
deep  faith  in  Christian  teachings  and  the 
power  of  truth,  as  related  In  the  story  of 
his  meeting  with  the  King,  the  princes,  and 
the  hierarchy  of  Ireland  in  the  famed  halls 
of  Tara. 

Gathered  there  In  annual  ceremonial  rltea 
of  their  sun  worship,  these  lords  of  Ireland 
were  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  St.  Pat- 
tick  who  had  set  up  his  tent  beside  the  great 
hall  of  Tara  and.  as  the  stars  came  out,  had 
lighted  bis  own  ceremonial  fire  In  accordance 
with  his  Christian  faith.  Hailed  before  the 
lords  of  Tara  Hall,  so  eloquently  did  Patrick 
plead  the  cause  of  Christianity,  so  simply  and 
yet  so  profoundly  did  he  lUustrate  by  the 
shamrock  the  principle  of  the  Trinity,  that 
be  won  the  protection  and  later  the  conver- 
sion of  these  lords  of  the  country  to  the 
Christian  faith. 

This  marked  the  turning  point  of  his 
mission.  With  an  alacrity  unapproached  by 
any  other  people  In  history,  the  truth- 
hungry  people  embraced  the  beautiful  phi- 
losophy of  Christianity — and  no  people 
through  persecution,  though  hardship,  and 
even  up  to  the  portals  of  death  itself  have 
been  more  devout,  more  faithful,  and  more 
courageous  In  their  faith  than  have  the 
Irish  people. 

So  long  as  hlstcxy  shall  record  the  story 
of  St.  Patrick's  mission,  so  long  as  the  waters 
of  the  lovely  Shannon  shall  flow  gently  to 
the  sea,  so  long  as  the  beautiful  lakes  of 
KlUaxney  shall  reflect  upon  their  boeoms  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  so  long  will  the  men 
and  the  women  of  the  Irish  race  love  their 
Emerald  Ule.  revere  their  St.  Patrick,  cher- 
ish their  shamrock,  and  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  national  freedom  and  Individual 
liberty. 

There  Is  in  all  the  history  of  the  human 
race  no  more  sad  and  glorious  a  saga  of  a 
numerically  weak  people  so  Imbued  with 
love  of  freedom,  so  devoted  to  personal  lib- 
erty, as  to  flght  through  centuries  against 
overwhelming  odds  untU  they  won  that  na- 
tional freedom  and  personal  liberty,  than 
that  of  the  struggles  of  Ireland  for  national 
autonomy  and  the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

Times  without  number  the  green  sod  of 
old  Ireland  has  been  crimsoned  by  the  blood 
of  brave  men  and  women  wUllng  to  yield 
up  their  lives  that  their  posterity  might 
know  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

As  St.  Patrick  labored  long  and  lovingly 
to  free  his  people  from  the  darkness  and  op- 
pression ot  paganlstlc  superstitions  and  to 
lead  them  out  ftito  the  light  of  Christian 
understanding  and  fellowship,  so  the  Irish 
people,  true  to  their  faith  in  their  patron 
saint  and  faithful  to  their  heritage,  have 
fought  and  bled  and  died  In  the  cause  of 
liberty  not  only  In  their  own  little  Uland 
but  in  every  countty  of  this  globe  where 
the  struggle  for  libmy  has  taken  place. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  Is  em- 
blazoned and  glorified  with  the  names  of 
brave  and  brilliant  men  and  women  of  Irish 
blood  who  have  helped  In  the  struggles  for 
the  freedom  of  our  democracy  and  the  per- 
sonal liberties  guaranteed  to  us  under  our 
constitutional  Bill  of  Bights.  Largely  to 
them  is  due  the  credit  for  the  blessings  which 
we  enjoy  today  and  the  Ubertles  which  en- 
able us  to  gather  here  tonight  to  pay  honor 
and  reverence  not  alone  to  St.  Patrick  but 
to  the  Irish  people:  to  the  bravery  and  the 
devotion  with  which  the  sons  and  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Emerald  Isle  have  fought  for  their 
Ideals  of  liberty  In  every  land  under  the  sun 
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where  liberty  has  been  wrought  and  won  by 
the  struggles  of  man. 

It  is  a  fact  of  which  the  Irish  people  may 
Justly  be  proud  that  no  nation,  no  race 
has  given  as  many,  in  proportion  to  their 
total  numbers,  to  the  cause  of  Uberty  in  the 
United  States  as  have  the  Irish  people 

Half  of  the  RevoluUonary  Army  was  made 
up  of  men  of  Irish  blood. 

i.K^f*  ^^°^^  ^^^  ^***  struggle  for  our  own 
liberty  began,  many  men  of  Irish  lineage 
were  among  Uie  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  While  this  Nation  was  but 
a  confederation  of  Independent  and  self- 
determined  States,  and  while  the  Federal 
Government  was  weak  and  unorganized, 
J^^  Governors  were  helping  to  mold  and 

love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression. 
Can  we  ever  forget  the  illustrious  names  of 
those  who  with  bravery  unsurpassed,  cour- 
age magnificent,  defied  the  King  of  England 
and  lUgned  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Cc^.  ,^es  Smith,  George  Taylor,  the  dele- 
gate trom  our  own  State  of  Georgia,  Mat- 
thew Thornton,   delegate  from   New  ilampi 

?^^^l,'tr*"  *=*"*'  ^"""<=*  »'  "»*t  State, 
Thwnas  McKean  and  George  Read,  of  Dela- 

^^^«  r'"'*.^"""*^"'  °^  south  CaroUna, 
^^^^  \°*^''^^  Carolina.  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  Charles  Thomson, 
^«  ^5  ""^  Continental  Congress;  these 
declaration   for   national  freedom  and   per- 

SrJV^nr  *'^*"*^  *=^°8«*»  ">«  course'^r 
history  in  the  world. 

When  the  American  colonists,  goaded  and 

^Ush  K.nr°"  "''  "^^  ^PPress!^  cS  tot 
BrtUsh  King  across  the  seas,  even  as  the 
Irish  people  in  the  Emerald  Isle  were  ^ad^ 
to  desperation  by  British  Kings  liUM 
^n^^^.v,  '^  "^°'*  *eainst  Tnto"raWe 
^tT-  ^*^°"""d«  ^  Irishmen  sprang  to 
battle.     Not  only  did  men  of  the  Irish  race 

^^w«"  M^ll'^^  continental  Ai^y^unTer 
S?i^n.  o*^^?^°"'  ""*  "««y  o'  the  most 
^^.iLf,  Revolutionary  leaders  who  dlstS- 
guished  themselves  for  their  bravery  and 
abUity  were  men  of  Irish  blood 

Of  trith*  n*^*  **'  ''*"*^*'  *"  »«  »nd  women 
flLPil  ^"^^  '^*  ^'""y  P^^d  that  the 
l^d  ^l°r  ^°'  ^'^^^  Ih  America  struck  on 

ir  an  i'^Bri^  '"'  "'''"'^'^  ^^  •  ^-^-^ 

th?^*  ^f.**"*.""^  eloquent  voices  raised  In 
the  Continental  Congress  on  behalf  of  fre^ 

P^II,"'**  °^  ^°^^  Rutledge.  of  whom 
Pamck  Henry  said,  "He  1»  America's  grlat^ 
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t^f^^J^\  "^  °''°-  °^°''8e  Washington 
t^«  ^'^^  "distance  of  Irish  patriots  thai  on 
the  historic  night  of  March  17.  1776  when 
iX  ^^'i^**  ^°"P"  °«*  ''"^  B<;ston  W«h^ 
^^t"^"^^^^^^^  *^«  watchword  In  the 
paWot  lines  that  night  should  be  "St.  Pat- 
After  the  war  was  won,  and  vlctorv  rest<vi 
had  so  proudly  marched  the  Irish  leirions^ 

?n  th«  v^^'^'SH?"*''  "'^•'P^^*  °>embershlp 
Of  Rt  ^J^^  r'""*"'^''  °^  *^e  Friendly  Som 
he^oS  I'^  ^^^  'etter  Of  acceptance 

"I  accept  with  singular  pleasure  the  ensign 

V,,?^^}^''^  ^  *^*"  city— a  society  distin- 
guished for  the  firm  adherence  of  its  mem- 

embar^e^^-   ^    """^  *=''"^  "^  ^^"^*^  *«^« 
Rirke  Custls,  adopted  son  of  George  Wash- 
ington  wrote   this   beauUful   tribute  to  the 

^^Tl  "^  °'  ^^^^  ^'^o  ^^  belped  to 
Th^  A™«;^'»n  independence:  "Inscribe  upon 
the  tablets  of  American  remembrance  eter- 
nal gratitude  to  Irishmen." 

1  "^.tJ"***"^  °'  "*•  Revolutionary  struggle 
U  filled  with  Hibernian  names  like  Mur^y 

othi  °"'^*'   S"^"^"^'  O'Brien,  and 


It  must  be  a  never  falling  source  of  deep 
satisfaction  to  every  Irish  man  and  wcxnan 
to  remember  that  Lord  Motmtjoy,  when  In- 
forming the  English  Parliament  of  the  sur- 
render of  CornwalUs,  said:  "England  has  lost 
America  through  the  exertion  of  Irish  Im- 
migrants." 

One  cannot  read  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggles  without  being  Impressed  by 
the  names  of  the  many  Irish  leaders.  MaJ 
Gen.  John  Sullivan  opened  the  war  on  land 
by  storming  Fort  William  and  Mary  He 
commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Continen- 
tal Army  at  Trenton,  Brandywlne,  and  Ger- 
mantovra.  His  older  brother,  James  Sulli- 
van was  a  brilliant  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts  and  held  many 
posts  of  honor  within  the  gift  of  that  State 
being  twice  Its  Governor. 

I  want  to  recall  to  you  the  epic  of  Maurice 
O'Brien  and  his  five  sons.  It  always  delights 
good  Irish  hearts. 

The  British  warship  Margaretta,  put  In  at 
Machias  Bay.  Maine.  In  May  1776.  She  bad 
been  sent  to  subdue  the  rebellious  colonists 
Maurice  O'Brien  with  his  five  sons  got  tCK 
gether  a  band  of  patriots  and  they  put  out 
m  their  fishing  boats  and  promptly  captured 
this  proud  British  ship  of  war.  Angered 
and  humiliated,  the  British  Admiral  sent  two 
more  warshlpb.  the  Diligence  and  the  Tap- 
naguiah,  to  punish  the  colonists,  and  to  re- 
capture the  Margaretta.  Instead,  Maurice 
O'Brien  and  his  five  sons,  heading  a  band  of 
patriots,  again  put  out  In  their  fishing  boats 
and  promptly  captured  these  two  additional 
British  warships.  Sometime  later.  O'Brien's 
oldest  son,  Jeremiah,  sallef.  with  the  three 
prizes  to  Watertown  where  the  Provincial 
Congress  was  in  session,  and  delivered  them 
over  to  the  Congress  to  become  a  part  of 
the  American  Navy. 

We  cannot  forget  that  on  July  14,  1774 
Irish  John  Glenn  presided  at  an  historic 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  here  In  Sa- 
vannah. At  the  same  meeting  were  other 
Irish  patriots  Including  Farley,  Bryan  Gib- 
bons, and  Butler. 

Commodore  John  Barry,  another  fighting 
plshman,  was  the  father  of  the  American 
Navy,  although  the  O'Briens  might  well  be 
classed  as  its  grandfathers.  Commodore  Bar- 
ry put  to  sea  In  the  Lexington,  the  first  offi- 
cially commissioned  American  fighting  ship. 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  a  trained 
military  officer,  not  only  rendered  invaluable 
service  in  training  Continental  troops  but 
with  amazingly  small  forces  he  captiwed  Fort 
Chambly,  Port  John,  and  stormed  Montreal. 
Who  Is  there  of  us  here  tonight  can  ever 
forget  the  heroism  of  Sergeant  Jasper  who 
gave  his  life  for  the  cause  here  In  Savan- 
nah? 

One  of  the  brightest  spots  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary history  Is  to  be  found  In  the  action 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1780  the  suppUes  for  the  Rev- 
olutlonary  Army  were  so  meager  that  Gen- 
eral Washington  could  neither  pay  nor  prop- 
erly feed  tils  men.  At  this  Juncture,  ga 
Philadelphia  merchants  combined  and  sub- 
scribed, by  pledging  aU  their  personal  prop- 
erty, the  then  tremendous  sum  of  312  000 
pounds  to  provide  suppUes  for  the  patriot 
soldiers.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  one- 
third  was  raised  by  the  local  members  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 

Jtwould  take  hours  to  detail  to  you  the 
natJBB  of  Irish  men  and  women  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  every  field  at 
activity  known  to  man.  In  war,  in  reUglon 
In  literature,  medicine,  educatlcwi,  art.  mu- 
sic, industry  and  invention,  Irish  names 
shine  with  a  luster  never  to  be  dimmed 
Remember  James  Logan  of  Armagh,  Secre- 
tary to  WllUam  Penn;  Dr.  John  McKlnley 
Governor  of  Delaware;  Edward  Rutledge' 
Governor  of  South  Carolina;  George  Cim- 
ton.  Governor  of  New  York;  James  Sullivan, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts;  George  Bryan. 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Gov.  George  Clinton,  after  wliming  the 
rank  of  general  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  elected  Vice  President  In  wihlng- 
ton's  second  term,  and  again  elected  to 
the  same  office  with  President  Madison 
John  Rutledge,  after  a  long  career  In  poU- 
tlo!  and  after  having  served  In  the  field 
with  the  RevoluUonary  forces,  was  appointed  " 
Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by 
George  Washington.  ' 

Men  of  Irish  blood  have  more  than  once 
been  honored  with  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.  James  Buchanan,  James  K 
Polk,  Andrew  Jackson,  Chester  A.  Arthur 
William  McKlnley  and  Woodrow  Wilson  were 
men  In  whom  flowed  the  blood  of  Erin. 

When  the  Mexican  war  came  about,  one- 
third  of  the  troops  under  Gen.  Wlnfield 
Scott  were  volunteers.  Among  these  were 
a  corps  of  2,000  native-bom  Irishmen  No 
more  beautiful  tribute  has  ever  been  paid 
to  Irish  soldiers  than  that  wtriten  by  Gen- 
eral Scott  In  a  letter  now  preserved  as  a  part 
of  the  official  record  of  the  Mexican  cam- 
paign. Hesaidof  his  Irish  troops:  "Not  one 
ever  turned  his  back  on  the  enemy  or  fal- 
tered In  advancing  to  the  charge." 

The  history  of  that  war  carries  the  names 
of  such  able  leaders  as  Gen.  James  Shields 
soldier,  sailor,  lawyer,  schoolteacher,  and  the 
only  man  ever  to  sit  as  U.S.  Senator  for 
three  Statee  in  turn.  He  was  bom  In  Coun- 
in  Tyrone.  MaJ.  Philip  Kearney,  MaJ  Theo- 
dore O'Hara,  Capt.  Mayne  Reid-«:ores  of 
the  brave  leaders  In  the  Mexican  conflict 
were  Celts. 

Can  we  ever  forget  Stephen  W.  Kearney 
who  seized  CaMfomla  for  the  American  flag' 
The  fame  of  Gen.   George  Croghan,  who 
dlstlngidshed  himself  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, will  never  die. 

•V  Yes,  my  friends,  it  Is  true  that  Uberty  In 
America,  as  in  so  many  lands,  has  been 
bought  largely  by  the  blood  of  Irishmen 

By  the  time  of  the  ClvU  War,  citizens  of 
Irish  ancestry  had  become  so  diffused 
throughout  the  NaUon  that  It  was  an  In- 
evltoble  consequence  that  they  should  fur- 
nish able  leadeas  on  both  sides  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Happily,  the  hurts  and  the  hatreds  of  that 
unfortunate  struggle  have  long  since  faded 
and  we  are  one  people  united  in  this  Nation.' 
Therefore,  It  Is  without  rancor  that  we  may 
pay  tribute  to  Gen.  Pat  Cleburne  who  died 
for  the  Southern  cause.  Postmaster  General 
John  H.  Reagan  of  the  Sou  them  Confederacy 
Gen.  Joseph  Flnnegan,  and  the  others  who 
gave  the  best  of  themselves  for  the  "Lost 
Cause,"  whDe  at  the  same  time  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  bravery  of  Gen.  George  Meade 
of  Gettysbnrg.  Gen.  PhU  Sheridan,  Gen  Pat- 
rick F.  Meagher,  Gen.  Phil.  Kearney  and 
other  cou»ageous  leaders  of  the  Northern 
forces. 

We  fliid  In  the  field  of  educaUon  &  brU- 
llant  array  of  Irishmen.  There  was  John 
Sxilllvan  of  New  Hampshire.  George  Taylor 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Thomas  Halfpenny,  known  as 
"the  Schoolmaster  General  of  Illinois."  WU- 
I^  Tenaent  was  an  early  president  of 
Princeton  University.  Dr.  James  McScar- 
ron  founded  Brown  University.  Prof.  John 
Brown  was  the  first  president  of  our  own 
University  of  Georgia.  Gov.  John  Hart  was 
the  founder  of  the  public  school  system  of 
Maryland.  WaUm  Barton  Rogers  founded 
the  world-temed  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  And  we  must  not  forget  bis 
father  wbo  was  a  brilliant  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  CoUege  of  William  and  Mary. 

In  the  field  of  InvenUon  we  find  the  proud 
names  of  Robert  Fulton,  who  made  steam- 
ships practical;  John  P.  Holland,  inventor 
of  the  tcwpedo-armed  submarine;  Christo- 
pher CoHes,  who  together  with  Fulton, 
originated  the  American  Canal  system  In- 
cluding the  Brie  Canal. 

I  have  not  time  to  list  the  distinguished 
names  In  the  field  of  medicine  beyond  men- 
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Uonlng  Dr.  WUIUim  J.  McNeven  wbo  U  known 
aa  the  "father  of  American  chemistrT." 

No  race  baa  given  to  the  world  greater 
namea.  or  abler  statesmen,  more  suoceaafal 
generaia,  more  eloqiient  cratora.  more  en- 
chanting poets,  more  entrancing  musldana, 
more  powerful  religious  leaders,  more  ener- 
getic builders  than  have  the  Irish  {>eople. 

Among  thoae  whose  names  are  famous  a* 
pioneers  In  the  development  ot  Industry, 
railroads,  and  other  constructive  adventurea, 
we  find  John  W.  McKay.  Jamea  C.  nood. 
James  O.  Fair,  and  WlUtam  O'Brien,  who  de- 
velop>ed  famous  gold  and  silver  mines  In  the 
West.  John  McKay  with  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett formed  the  company  which  first  laid  two 
transatlantic   cables. 

Patrick  B.  Delaney.  for  many  years  asso- 
ciated with  Thomas  Edison,  originated  mor» 
than  200  Inventions. 

Cyrus  H.  McCkxrolck  invented  agricultural 
Implementa  which  revolutionized  farming  In 
America.  Jamea  J.  Hill  built  railroads. 
Thomaa  Fortune  Ryan  was  high  up  among 
the  flnanclal  wizards.  William  Corcoran, 
great  banker,  gave  to  Washington,  O.C..  the 
beautiful  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

It  was  men  such  as  these  who  helped  to 
h0W  this  great  Nation  out  ot  the  primeval 
forest.  Always  in  the  forefront  of  the  pio- 
neers were  to  be  found  the  Celts.  It  has  been 
said  that  "The  Irish  buUt  the  railroads  c^ 
America." 

^The  Irish  are  a  strange  oolxture  of  mel- 
ancholy and  levity.  The  tear  and  the  smile 
oftlnMS  sparkle  on  the  same  cheek  together. 
Tbe  warm.  deep.  Impetuous,  and  emotional 
Irish  temperament  naturally  gave  us  great 
men  In  literature,  art,  music,  and  the  stage. 
Among  them  we  And  Victor  Herbert,  the 
great  music  master:  John  McCormack,  lark- 
throated  singer  of  ballads;  "Chauncy"  Ol- 
eott.  golden-voiced  troubador  of  beloved 
memory:  Edward  A.  McDowell,  the  composer. 

We  have  those  great  Irish-American  artists, 
Oeorge  Barrett.  George  P.  A.  Healy,  and 
Tbomaa  Monm. 

Among  the  sculptors  we  find  Andrew 
O'Connor,  Mulligan,  John  Henry  Foley,  John 
Hogan,  St.  Oaudens. 

Can  we  ever  forget  those  superb  actors. 
Bouclcault,  Tyrone  Power,  John  McCuUough. 
John  Brougham.  Sheridan  Knowlee,  to  men- 
tion a  few? 

And  the  poets:  The  Immortal  James  Whlt- 
oomb  Riley.  Charles  O.  Halpln.  John  Boyle 
CReUly,  James  JefTery  Roche.  Mayne  Reld, 
and  Father  Ryan? 

The  Irish  race,  which  has  found  glory  on 
•  thousand  battlefields  and  disgrace  upon 
non«.  has  found  distinction  In  every  other 
line  of  useful  human  endeavor  as  welL 

In  the  field  of  religion  It  Is  accurate.  I 
think,  to  say  that  no  race  has  given  propor- 
tionately so  many  of  Its  sons  and  daughters 
to  the  great  cause  of  Christianity  as  has  the 
Irish  race.  It  would  be  fuUle  for  me  here 
tonight  to  even  attempt  to  add  any  luster  to 
the  long  tmd  brllU&nt  array  of  Irish  men  and 
women  who  have  been  able  and  devoted 
leaden  In  both  tm^athoUc  emd  the  Protes- 
tant ohurchea.  Cardt^^.  archlbehopa.  bish- 
ops and  a  legion  of  earnest,  devoted  and  able 
priests,  nuns,  and  preachers  have  distin- 
guished themselves  In  their  field. 

And  now.  let  me  turn  to  the  women  of  the 
race. 

The  beauty  of  the  Irish  lass  has  again  and 
again  been  told  In  story  and  In  song.  Beau- 
tiful of  form,  beautiful  of  heart,  and  beauti- 
ful ot  mind  have  been  the  women  of  tho 
Bmerald  Isle. 

Legend  says  that  Flngal,  hearing  that  him 
•on.  Oaslan.  the  poet  and  warrior,  was  at- 
tached to  a  lady  of  Caledonia,  thus  remon- 
strated In  favor  of  an  Irish  girl: 

"My  son,  ot  the  noble  line  at  Heremotilaa 
heroes,  thou  gallant  descendant  oT  Kin's 
kings,  the  down  ot  youth  grows  on  thy 
cheek:  martial  renown  Is  loud  In  thy  praise; 
Romans  fear  thee — their  eagles  were  dazzle^ 


by  the  lightning  of  thy  spear  they  flew  be- 
fore thee  like  timid  birds  before  the  hawks  of 
Leinster.  Is  It  In  the  morning  of  thy  fame, 
bright  with  the  sunbeanM  of  martial  glory, 
that  thoo  wouldst  ally  thyself  with  the 
daughter  ot  the  Plct.  and  thus  sully  the 
royal  purity  ot  Btlleslan  blood?  Thy  country 
Is  proud  ot  thy  exploits,  and  the  virgins  at 
Erin  sigh  for  thy  love.  Cormac's  bards  sing 
of  the  deeds  of  thy  bravery  In  the  strife  of 
the  mighty.  O  then,  Osslan,  of  dulcet  har- 
mony, listen  to  the  voice  of  thy  father. 

"Albanian  maids  are  fair;  but  fairer  and 
lovelier  are  the  chaste  daughters  of  thine 
own  wave-washed  Isle  of  wood-crested  hills. 
Go  to  thy  happy  Isle,  to  Branno's  grass- 
covered  field.  Ever-Alien,  the  most  brilliant 
gem  In  the  diadem  of  female  loveliness,  the 
trembling  dove  of  Innocence,  deserves  thy 
attachment.  The  pure  blood  of  Mlleslus 
glows  In  her  guileless  heart,  and  flows  In  her 
blue  veins.  Majestic  beauty  flows  around 
her  as  a  robe  of  light,  and  modesty,  as  a 
precious  veil,  heightens  her  charms.  She  Is 
tM  lovely  as  the  mountain  flower  when  the 
ruddy  beams  of  the  rising  sun  gleam  on  Its 
dew- gemmed  side. 

"Go.  take  thy  arms,  embark  in  yonder  dark- 
bosomed  ship,  which  will  soon  bear  thee  over 
ocean's  foam  to  green  Banno's  streamy  vales 
where  thou  wilt  win  a  pure  virgin  he€u^,  that 
never  yet  heaved  with  a  sigh  of  lovs.  For 
thee  the  vernal  rose  of  passion  will  first  eSuse 
Its  sweetness  through  her  sighs,  and  blush  In 
all  lu  beauty  on  her  cheek." 

When  war  has  called  and  liberty  was  to  be 
defended,  the  woman  of  Erin  has  given  up 
her  men  with  aching  heart  and  tear- 
drenched  smile.  She  has  bade  them  go — 
and  fought  her  grief  and  loneliness  In  secret. 

When  the  wall  of  orphan  or  the  moan  of 
the  aged  and  the  sick  have  reached  her  ear, 
who  has  been  quicker  than  the  woman  ci 
Erin  to  go  to  them  to  soothe  with  her  tender 
touch,  to  cheer  with  her  soft  word,  to  help 
with  her  deep  and  ready  sympathy,  to  min- 
uter out  of  her  love  for  all  mankind? 
Neither  friend  nor  foe  has  lacked  the  loving 
and  tender  ministrations  of  the  woman  of 
Erin  when  they  were  wounded  or  sick,  U  she 
knew. 

Who  can  count  the  numberless  orphans 
who  have  been  mothered  by  the  Irish 
women?  Who  can  count  the  lonely  aged  and 
Infirm  whose  hours  of  agony  have  been  eased 
by  her  sympathy,  as  deep  as  the  ocean  and 
as  wide  as  the  sea? 

Who  can  count  the  numberless  whose  last 
conscious  contact  with  the  world  they  were 
leaving  was  the  tender  touch  of  an  Irish 
woman's  compassionate  hand? 

And  I  am  reminded  at  this  point  of  the 
fact  that  Margaret  Gaffney  Haughery  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  to  whom  a  public  nK>nu- 
ment  was  raised  In  the  United  States.  The 
daughter  of  poor  Irish  Immigrants,  she  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  friendless  orphans  of 
all  races.  In  our  own  beloved  Southland,  at 
New  Orleans,  she  began  her  work  and  before 
she  passed  on  she  had  established  three  large 
homes  for  friendless  children  and  a  fourth 
•Institution  for  the  aged  and  Infirm.  And, 
too,  she  had  won  the  beautlfiu  name 
throughout  this  Nation  ot  "The  Orphan's 
Friend." 

Glorious  as  have  been  the  exploits  of 
Irishmen  In  war.  In  statesmanship,  in  gov- 
ernment. In  commerce  and  Industry.  In  art. 
and  llteratiire,  none  has  been  more  glorious 
than  the  accomplishments  of  the  Irish 
women  In  mercy.  In  charity.  In  tenderness.  In 
love.  In  motherhood. 

And  so  tonight  do  I  salute  the  women  of 
Irish  blood  with  reverence  and  with  admira- 
tion. God  bless  them  for  their  loveliness. 
their  tenderness,  their  sympathies  and.  I 
mxxMt  add.  their  bewitching  rouglahneea,  be- 
neath which  always  la  the  steadfastness  of 
the  oak  softened  by  a  beauty,  as  Flngal  said, 
Uks  "the  mountain  flower  when  the  ruddy 


beams  of  the  rising  sun  gleam  on  its  dew- 
gemmed  side." 

And  now,  my  friends,  a  word  as  to  the  trend 
of  events  and  the  signs  of  the  times  In  our 
own  land. 

The  Nation  has  been  through  hard  years. 
It  appears  to  face  still  more  hard  years. 
While  unemployment,  fear  and  worry  assail 
us  at  home,  we  see  the  rising,  spreading 
clouds  of  dictatorship  and  oppression  cover- 
ing the  skies  of  E^lrope.  The  glares  and  the 
smoke  and  thunder  of  war,  the  stench  of 
slaughter,  the  cries  of  the  wounded  and  the 
moans  of  helpless  women  and  children  rise 
from  the  land  of  China  and  shock  the  world. 

There  are  profound  and  valid  reasons  why 
the  citizens  of  Irish  blood  can  exert  a  power- 
ful and  effective  Influence  upon  this  Nation 
and  through  It,  upon  world  affairs. 

This  depression  is  basically  a  depression 
in  a  sense  of  spiritual  values,  of  which  the 
Irish  people  have  such  a  keen  perception. 

Conditions  In  our  own  nation  and  In  the 
world  are  the  result  of  a  depression  In  gen- 
erosity, justice  and  fairness  of  which  the 
Irlsb  people  have  such  an  amplitude. 

The  world  Is  suffering,  and  our  own  nation 
Is  suffering  from  a  depression  of  appreciation 
of  the  profoundly  sound  economic  and 
splritiial  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  an  ap- 
preciation so  deeply  a  part  of  the  Celtic  soul. 

The  world  la  In  travail  this  day  because  of 
a  depression  In  mercy,  charity,  justice,  the 
Golden  Rule,  the  spirit  of  live  and  let  live 
qualities  with  which  the  Irish  race  Is  so 
bountifully   endowed. 

This  Is  not  a  depression  of  material  things. 
It  Is  a  depression  of  the  sense  of  the  right 
use  and  application  of  material  things. 

So.  then,  the  traditions,  the  teachings, 
the  very  nature  of  the  Celtic  race  are  such 
as  to  at  once  Impose  upon  you  a  profound 
duty  to  aid  In  breaking  this  depression  be- 
cause you  possess  In  such  rich  abundance  the 
qualities  the  exercise  of  which  alone  can 
bring  a  heartsick  and  fearful  world  relief 
from  the  terrors  which  confront  It. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  deeply  the  privilege 
that  Is  mine  In  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  with  you  these  grave  problems 
tonight. 

As  I  have  Just  said,  this  depression  Is  not 
due  to  any  loss  of  material  things.  No  great 
plague  has  swept  the  globe  and  decimated 
the  f>opulatlon.  No  great  cataclysm  has 
destroyed  our  natural  resources.  The  fertil- 
ity of  our  land  still  remains.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  the  strange  and  hitherto  un- 
known paradox  of  want  and  privation  In  the 
midst  ot  too  much  of  everything.  Strange 
as  It  Is,  it  Is  not  a  scarcity  but  a  seeming 
overabundance  of  material  things  that  besets 
us.  We  are  not  starving,  as  a  Nation  for 
lack  of  things;  rather  we  are  suffocating 
from  what  is  said  to  be  an  over  production 
of  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  the 
more  abundant  life. 

Where  then  la  our  difficulty?  First,  It 
la  lack  of  purchasing  power  among  the 
masses.  We  can  readily  see  that  If  everybody 
In  the  United  States  had  the  means  with 
which  to  purchase  all  that  is  desired,  there 
would  be  no  depression  in  this  Nation.  That 
lack  of  purchasing  power  results  In  unem- 
ployment. Unemployment  brings  up  the 
problem  of  relief.  Relief.  In  turn.  Involves 
grave  questions  of  alteration  In  moral  char- 
acter. 

These  problems  of  unemployment  and 
relief  have  been  well  portrayed  by  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  a  questionnaire  circulated 
by  the  New  TcH-k  City  Welfare  Council  In 
March  1033.  The  moral  costs  of  unemploy- 
ment and  relief  were  found,  so  far  as  the 
Individual  la  concerned,  to  be: 

Discouragement,  depression,  desperation — 
often  to  the  verge,  and  sometimes  to  the 
point  of  actual  crime. 

Bewilderment  and   mental   confusion. 
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Loss  of  self-confidence,  development  of 
a  sense  of  failure  and  Inferiority,  or  a 
thwarted  feeling  of  helplessness. 

1^388  of  Initiative  and  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, Indifference,  Indolence,  apathy,  and 
lethargy. 

Pajsslve  submission  and  endurance,  loss 
of  courage  to  go  on  looking  for  work  or  to 
try  anything  new;  or  obsession  with  the 
necessity  of  finding  work.  Inability  to  take 
Interest  In  other  activities  or  to  meet  ob- 
ligations. 

Occasionally  a  sense  of  Importance,  as 
part  of  a  front-page  problem,  enjoyment  of 
the  situation  and  of  the  attention  It  brings. 
Bitterness,  disrespect  for  law  and  religion, 
moral  and  spiritual  deterioration:  cynicism, 
resentment,  antagonism,  rebellion — against 
the  wealthy,  against  society,  against  the 
Government;  loss  of  pride  and  self-respect, 
carelessness  about  personal  appearance, 
sensitiveness,  avoidance  of  social  contacts. 
Or,  on  the  contrary  restlessness,  craving  for 
excltment  and  distraction,  leading  to  drink- 
ing and  gambling;  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
turbances, from  Irritability  and  excessive 
worry  up  to  serious  neurological  conditions; 
contented  acceptance  of  lower  standards 
and  dependence  upon  charity:  constant 
fear,  even  when  again  employed,  and  a  sense 
of  Insecurity;  desire  to  give  up  well-paid, 
skilled  seasonal  work  for  city  employment 
or  anything  that  would  Insure  a  steady  In- 
come, however  low. 

We  find,  upon  examination,  that  many 
factors  enter  Into  this  condition  of  unem- 
ployment, which  we  call  depression,  and 
which  Involves  Its  corollary  of  relief  with 
these  stupendous  moral  coats  which  I  have 
Just  listed  for  you. 

The  whole  disturbance  begins  In  fear  and 
is  based  In  fear.  There  Is  no  difference,  of 
course,  between  a  so-called  condiUon  of 
overproduction  of  material  things  and  a 
condlUon  of  underconsumpUon  of  material 
things  due  to  a  lack  of  purchasing  power. 
It  is  wholly  Incorrect  to  say  that  there  is  an 
overproducUon  of  material  things  until 
every  man.  woman  and  child  In  the  Nation 
Is  provided  with  a  full  sufficiency  of  all  those 
things.  That  condition,  of  course,  has  never 
been  reached  In  any  country,  partlciUarly 
la  America. 

The  basic  fear  underiylng  every  depression 
arises  out  of  unsettled  governmental  policies- 
class  and  sectional  strife;  fear  of  revolution 
or  of  entanglements  In  foreign  affairs  which 
may  Involve  the  Nation  In  foreign  wars- 
threats  to  our  constitutional  democracy;  ex- 
cessive taxation:  and  an  unbalanced  national 
budget,  with  a  mounting  national  debt. 

All  of  these  factors,  generating  fear,  tm- 
certainty,  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers  and  the  public  generally,  naturally 
result  In  a  reduced  demand  for  goods  and 
services.  This  reduced  demand  Is  reflected 
very  quickly  In  a  fear  In  Industry  and  agri- 
culture that  resulte  In  reduced  production, 
which  In  turn  aggravates  unemployment  and 
further  reduces  consumer  demand. 

It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  the  opposite 
of  these  factors  will  be  required  to  reverse 
the  trends.  That  means  to  say  that  the  sec- 
tional and  class  hatreds  and  strifes  must  be 
quieted.  There  must  be  settled  governmental 
policies  In  fundamenUl  matters.  Cooper- 
atives Instead  of  disruptive  effort  between 
Industry  and  labor,  government  and  business 
political  parties,  groups  and  classes  must  be 
brought  about. 

Foreign  poUcy  must  be  so  clarified  as  to 
assure  the  people  that  this  Nation  will  not 
be  Involved  In  any  entangling  foreign  al- 
liances which  could  result  In  dragging  us 
Into  another  war.  A  reduction  of  govern- 
mental costs,  a  reduction  of  hampering  and 
punitive  taxaUon,  and  at  least  some  pros- 
pect of  reduction  of  the  national  debt  must 
be  brought  about. 

To  further  quiet  the  fears  of  threat  to  our 
conaUtuUonal  democracy,  there  must  be  a 
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return  to  Thomas  Jefferson's  concept  of  gov- 
ernment, which  means  a  return  to  State  sov- 
ereignty and  self-determination. 

The  policy  of  preserving  our  free  Institu- 
tions must  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Conditions  calling  for  swollen  powers  of 
a  centralized  Federal  Government  must  be 
eliminated. 

We  must  return  to  Individual  self-reliance 
labor  democracy  Instead  of  labor  despotism' 
Industrial  stability  Instead  of  Industrial  In- 
stability, courage  Instead  of  timidity  on  the 
part  ox  capital,  and  fair  deaUng  as  between 
sections  and  classes. 

There  is  perhaps  no  race  of  people  in  this 
world,  the  individuals  of  which  are  more  self- 
reliant  and  courageous,  than  the  Irish  race. 
Irish  men  and  women  do  not  want  to  be 
kept.  What  they  want  Is  a  chance  to  keep 
themselves.  They  do  not  want  Government 
doles  or  relief.  What  they  want  Is  an  op- 
portunity to  earn  by  their  own  Intellect  and 
their  own  strength  their  own  way  In  the 
world.  The  Irish  people  are  a  proud  people; 
they  are  proud  of  their  Individual  Inde- 
pendence. They  are  proud  of  their  ablUty 
to  meet  life  as  It  Is  and  to  conquer  adversity. 
I  have  said  that  this  Nation  Is  one  people 
united.  That  Is  true,  and  because  It  Is  true 
no  class  of  citizens  In  this  Nation,  and  no 
section  of  this  NaUon  can  possibly  prosper 
continuously  at  the  expense  of  other  classes 
or  other  sections. 

Since  long  before  the  Civil  War,  the  eco- 
nomic trend  In  this  country  has  been  to  sub- 
jugate the  Interests  ot  the  South  and  the 
West  to  the  more  powerful  and  more  popu- 
lous North.  FoUowlng  the  Civil  War,  this 
trend  was  accenttiated.  Just  as  It  has  been 
discovered  as  an  economic  fact  that  this 
Nation  cannot  be  prosperous  with  Its  agri- 
cultural population  Impoverished,  so  It  Is 
being  discovered  that  this  Nation  cannot  be 
prosperous  with  Its  South  or  Its  West  held  In 
poverty. 

It  Is  an  unfortxmate  fact  that  there  stlU 
remains  too  much  of  the  old  blindness  that 
has  supported  the  belief  that  the  North  could 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  South  and  the 
West.  We  still  face  today  efforts  to  impede 
the  industrial  and  cultural  development  of 
the  South  because  It  Is  feared  that  that  de- 
velopment may  In  some  way  detract  from  the 
Industrial  and  ciUtural  progress  of  the  North 
This  Is  peculiarly  true  of  the  manufacturinir 
Industry.  ^ 

It  Is  obvious  to  every  clear  thinking  man 
and  woman  that  a  prosperous  South  and  a 
prosperous  West  would  mean  new  and  richer 
markets  at  home  for  the  Industrial  East  and 
the  agrlcultxiral  Ncwth  and  West.  Just  as 
we  so  clearly  perceive  that  a  prosperous 
farmer  means  a  good  customer  for  industrial  • 
products,  and  Just  as  we  clearly  perceive  that 
a  prosperous  Industrial  wage  earner  means  a 
good  customer  for  agricultural  products  we 
can  also  clearly  perceive  that  a  prosperoias 
South  means  a  good  market  for  both  the 
Industrial  and  agricultural  products  of  the 
other  sections  of  the  United  States. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem  to  you,  those  of 
us  who  have  represented  the  Southland  In 
the  Congress  have  faced  for  the  last  several 
years,  and  still  face,  these  efforts  to  impede 
the  Industrial  and  agricultural  progress  In 
the  South.  We  have  fought  to  secure  for 
the  South  that  equality  of  opportunity  in 
Industry  which  by  reason  of  natural  advan- 
tages and  favorable  conditions  b*ongs  to 
the  South,  and  I  may  say  to  you  that  we 
intend  to  keep  on  fighting,  untU  we  are 
given  that  equality  of  opportunity  for  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  and  cultural  de- 
velopment that  Is  our  right  and  of  which 
we  are  fully  capable. 

We,  of  course,  want  a  national  defense 
adequate  for  any  exigency,  but  we  will  never 
favor  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  or 
the  sacrifice  of  a  single  young  life  in  an- 
other foreign  war  In  foreign  fields. 
These,  In   general,   are  the  fundamental 


problems  underlytng  both  the  depressed  con- 
ditions at  home  and  throughout  the  world. 

As  the  insidious  disease  of  dictatorship 
spreads  through  the  world  like  some  deadly 
pestilence,  we  find  here  and  there  at  home 
a    few    voices    tentatively   raised    to   preach 

communism  or  fascism — one  and  the  same 

dictatorship.    Is  It  to  be  so  with  us? 

We  find  tboee  who,  whU?  enjoying  the 
very  liberty  of  free  press  and  free  speech 
that  permits  them  to  dare  these  despicable 
suggestions,  woiaid  outrage  that  liberty  by 
advocating  that  It  be  abolished.  Is  It  to  be 
so  with  us? 

We  find  those  who  would  prefer  a  Stalin,  or 
a  Hitler,  or  a  Mussolini  to  our  glorious  free 
consUtutional  Republic.  Is  It  to  be  so  with 
us? 

We  have  those  who  would  advocate  the 
stripping  of  the  States  of  their  sovereign 
rights  and  who  would  clothe  a  central  gov- 
ernment with  a  power  of  control  which  would 
make  of  the  sacred  Bill  of  Rights  a  hollow 
mockery  amd  of  religious,  poUUcal.  and  per- 
sonal liberty,  an  empty  phrase.  Is  It  to  be 
so  with  us? 

We  have  those  who  believe  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  outworn  and  worthless;  that  democ- 
racy has  faUed;  that  the  American  people 
are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves:  and  who 
would  set  up  a  government  not  only  to  guide 
but  to  control  us.  Is  it  to  be  so  with 
us? 

My  aiLBwer  is  "No."  And  again,  "No." 
The  American  people  can  govern  them- 
selves. They  are  the  most  capable,  coura- 
geous people  to  the  world.  The  States  have 
not  lost  their  sovereign  rights,  nor  have  the 
people  ceased  to  be  the  Government. 

I  have  asked,  are  these  things  to  be  so 
with  us?  I  answer,  "No,"  because  here  are  too 
many  patriotic  Americans  in  whose  veins 
flows  the  Bberty-lovlng  blood  of  Old  Erin 
Who  can  betteve  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  those  who  fought  through  the  long  cen- 
turies against  overwhelming  odds  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Emerald  Isle  would  sit  by  and 
see  the  freedom  of  their  America  wrested 
from  them? 

Who  can  believe  that  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  Old  Erin,  BO  long  as  the  memory  of 
the  blue-breasted  lakes  of  Kllamey,  the  gen- 
tle-flowing waters  of  the  Shannon,  the  grass- 
covered  hUls  and  the  streamy  vales  of  their 
fathers'  land,  the  thatched  cottages  and  the 
tang  of  the  peat  smoke  Is  theirs,  will  sit  Idly 
by  while  the  precious  heritage  of  political 
and  religions  freedom  and  Individual  liberty 
Is  snatched  from  them  by  the  slimy  fingers  of 
subverelve  communism  or  by  the  foul  clutch 
of  fasclstic  claws— regardless  of  what  name 
is  given  the  act? 

No,  my  friends,  we  can  fight  and  conquer 
thU  depression  Just  as  your  forebears  fought 
and  won  the  freedom  which  some  would  now 
steal  from  you. 

As  St.  Patrick,  by  the  invincible  might  of 
truth  and  right,  vanquished  paganism  and 
subdued  superstition  to  free  your  ancestors 
so  we  can  vanquish  want  and  subdue  Injus- 
Uce  by  the  same  might  of  truth  and  right. 

Not  while  Irishmen  are  brave,  not  while 
Irishwomen  are  lovely  and  courageous  will 
any  dictator  ever  set  his  heel  of  oppression 
upon  this  fair  land  of  ou«. 

Not  while  we  follow  the  cross  of  Christ 
and  the  ideal  of  liberty  shaU  even  want 
and  hunger,  privation  and  sufferUig  be  made 
the  weapons  of  those  who  would  steal  away 
our  freedom  wnder  the  guise  of  giving  us 
security.  ' 

The  govermnent  of  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
not  dead. 

But  it  is  your  task  and  mine,  men  and  li 
women  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Order 
of  Hibernians,  whose  126th  anniversary  we 
are  celebrating  tonight,  it  is  your  task  and 
mine,  I  say,  to  be  on  guard,  to  be  ever 
vigilant  becavae  eternal  vlgUance  Is  tte 
price  of  liberty. 

We  each  must  do  our  share  toward  break- 
ing this  depression.    We  must  support  our 
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government.  We  must  stand  by  our  public 
offict&ls  and  our  elected  ezecuMves.  But 
when  any  man.  be  be  dltcbdlgger  or  high 
executive,  proposes  to  curb  our  liberties,  to 
destroy  otir  Constitution,  to  dethrone  the 
sovereignty  of  our  States — let  us  oppose  him; 
not  In  blind  anger,  not  In  resentment,  not 
In  hatred — but  with  that  deep  determina- 
tion to  uphold  liberty,  with  that  abiding 
faith  In  the  power  of  right  and  Justice,  with 
that  f\Ul  trust  in  a  benign  providence  which 
over  the  centuries  sustained  the  Irish  peo- 
ple through  their  storms  of  tribulation. 

And  so.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that 
tonight  America  Is  grateful  for  the  Irish 
men  and  women  of  this  Nation,  because 
there  la  writ  on  the  tablets  of  their  hearts 
the  love  of  liberty  and  Justlc  so  deep  that 
no  dictator  can  ever  erase  It:  no  danger  can 
ever  make  It  pale  Into  Impotency:  no  threat 
can  ever  cause  It  to  be  hidden  In  fear;  and 
no  oppressor,  no  matter  how  clever  or  how 
powerful,  can  ever  take  this  Nation  from  Its 
fouDfUUlon  of  constitutional  democracy  so 
long  as  Irish  hearts  beat  with  Ufe. 

Thank  Ood  for  the  Irish. 
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Welcome  News 


cern  to  safety  now  than  ever  before.  It 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  Its 
responsibilities  on  the  voluntary  basis  the 
President  suggests. 

Perhaps  more  Important  than  this  Toliin- 
tary  versus  mandatory  debate  Is  the  character 
of  the  safety  standards  themselves.  All  too 
often  the  flght  to  encourage  action  by  Gov- 
ernment regulation  Is  lost  when  the  regula- 
tions are  drawn  to  satisfy  the  party  being 
regulated  rather  than  the  public. 

The  President's  plan  to  expand  Federal  and 
State  safety  research  eSorts  Is  welcome,  for. 
In  spite  of  all  our  safety  data,  there  Is  a  woe- 
ful lack  of  scientific  justification  for  many 
of  today's  slogans  and  practices.  But  here, 
again,  care  must  be  taken  to  Insure  the  In- 
dependence of  government  research  from 
undue  Industry  Influence. 

Finally,  the  President  gave  a  needed  boost 
to  legislation  which  would  reqtilre  Federal 
safety  standards  and  labels  for  tires.  If 
adopted,  the  measiire  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  guiding  the  tire  buyer  through  what 
Is  now  a  Jungle  of  meaningless  and  confus- 
ing labeling  practices. 

The  need  for  new  laws  Is  manifestly  clear. 
How  long  must  we  wait  for  action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  mcHiaAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  SpecOcer,  the  Detroit 
News  states  editorially : 

The  President's  plan  to  expend  Federal 
and  State  safety  research  eScM-ts  Is  welcome 
news. 

It  adds: 

The  President  gave  a  needed  boost  to  leg- 
islation which  would  require  Federal  safety 
standards  and  labels  for  tires. 

The  editorial,  informative  and  typical 
of  others  which  support  the  proposed 
safety  program.  Is  offered  for  the  Record 
where  its  full  contents  may  be  studied. 
L.B.J.  Asks  TkAmc  SArcrr  Pkogram — A 
Mumnrif  Fkdkrai.  Puu* 

If,  by  some  horrible  chance,  passenger  air- 
liners began  faUlng  out  of  the  skies  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  day.  killing  some  130  people  In 
every  crash.  It  would  only  be  a  matter  of 
weeks  before  the  public  outcry  forced  legis- 
lation to  halt  the  chaos. 

Curiously,  although  traffic  accidents  claim 
Just  this  sort  at  a  death  toll  right  now — every 
day — America  somehow  has  felt  the  problem 
beyond  solution. 

In  the  belief  that  It  Is  not,  and  that  new 
laws  can  make  a  meaningful  dent  In  the 
death  and  Injury  statistics.  President  John- 
aon  has  finally  given  his  support  to  a  basic 
w^inimiim  of  Federal  legislation  for  traffic 
safety. 

Most  satisfying  was  his  full  support  of 
"safe  performance  design  standards  for  to- 
morrow's vehicles."  As  the  President  out- 
lined it,  his  ^M'oposed  legislation  would  give 
the  automobile  industry  2  years  to  comply 
with  these  standards  voluntarily.  If  the 
manufacturers  proved  obstinate,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  would  be  empowered  to 
require  compliance  for  all  vehicles  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

Such  a  system  will  not  satisfy  the  Indus- 
try's severest  critics,  who  feel  Immediate  and 
mandatory  legal  pressure  Is  the  only  language 
the  automakers  understand.  But  while  a 
case  can  be  made  for  that  view,  the  in- 
dustry is  quite  obviously  giving  more  con- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSPELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"crisis  of  confidence"  is  with  us  today 
and  it  Is  not  getting  any  better. 

Columnist  James  Reston  discussed  this 
great  problem  in  a  recent  column  which 
appeared  in  Chicago's  American.  Mr. 
Reston's  column  follows: 

[From   t^e    Chicago    (111.)    American, 

Jan.  18,  lOM) 

Whits   Hoijss   Hoccs-Pocus 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington. — When  Bill  Moyers  took  over 
as  White  House  Press  Secretary,  he  bad  a 
single  aim.  This  was  to  establish  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  the  public  and  private 
statements  made  In  the  name  8t  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Nobody  ever  worked  harder  than  Moyers  to 
avoid  this  assignment  or  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective after  the  Job  was  forced  on  him.  But 
the  sad  fact  is  the  thing  has  not  been  done. 

The  "crisis  of  confidence"  he  vowed  to 
end  Is  still  with  us,  and  the  events  ckf  the  last 
few  weeks  have  actually  made  It  worse. 

In  explaining  the  recent  dramatic  diplo- 
matic offensive  to  bring  about  peace  talks  In 
Vietnam.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  told 
the  press: 

'"There  has  been  great  concern  as  to 
whether  we  really  are  pursuing  what  has  been 
said  Is  a  path  to  peace.  •  •  •  We  have  a  great 
problem  here  maintaining  our  credibility 
with  our  own  people." 

»fO  BtO  TO  NEW  TORKt 

In  explaining  why  the  President  had  not 
Intervened  in  the  New  Turk  City  transit 
strike,  the  White  House  said  ICr.  Johnson 
had  not  been  Invited  to  do  so. 

Technically,  this  was  quite  true  at  the  time. 
If  "Intervention"  means  putting  the  Presi- 
dent personally  into  the  negotiating  cham- 
ber, but  practically,  the  President  needs  no 
invitation  to  say  publicly  what  he  thinks 
about  that  fiasco,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
actually  Intervened  through  his  Secretary  of 
Labor,    W.   WUlard   Wirtz.    to   try   to   bring 


about  a  settlement,  even  before  Wlrtz  went 
to  New  York  City  at  Mayor  Lindsay's  request. 

The  White  House  statements  about  the 
steel  negotiations  have  been  even  less  candid. 
For  some  unexplained  reason,  Moyers  took 
the  position  that  the  whole  settlement  with 
United  St.atee  Steel  came  ae  sort  of  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  to  the  President  over  the  news 
ticker. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Roger  Blough.  presi- 
dent of  United  States  Steel,  was  here  talk- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet — apparently 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  Secretary  of  Defense — 
about  the  problem,  and  If  the  settlement  was 
a  surprise  to  the  President,  it  certainly  was 
no  surprise  to  several  of  his  principal 
associates. 

Nevertheless,  even  after  the  settlement  was 
reached,  the  White  House  kept  playing  games 
with  the  reporters.  "I  don't  know."  Moyers 
told  them  Thursday  afternoon,  "with  whom 
any  of  the  steel  company  officials  might  have 
met.  I  do  know  there  were  no  meetings  In 
the  White  House  and  no  meetings  Involving 
White  House  officials." 

SUCH  STATEMENTS  DOtJBTED 

All  this  may  be  true,  but  If  dlHers  widely 
from  the  private  accounts  of  men  actually 
engaged  in  the  whole  steel  controversy,  and 
the  point  Is  there  Is  now  such  doubt  about 
these  White  House  statements,  that  many 
people  here  simply  do  not  believe  them. 

What  Is  generally  believed  is  th&t  the  ad- 
ministration put  severe  pressure  on  the  steel 
companies  not  to  go  along  with  Bethlehem's 
$6  a  ton  price  rise,  that  at  least  one  member 
of  the  Cabinet  discussed  what  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration,  and  that  all 
this  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
President. 

The  public  relations  techniques  of  the  ad- 
ministration are  merely  making  things  worse. 
The  President  is  trying  desperately  to  start 
peace  negotiations  over  Vietnam.  He  la  try- 
ing to  hold  back  prices,  and  he  Is  doing  far 
more  than  Is  generally  realized  to  end  the 
paralysis  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  process,  however,  and  not  for  the 
first  time,  his  manuevers  are  getting  in  the 
way  of  his  purposes,  and  the  paradox  of  It  Is 
that  Moyers,  who  Is  actually  the  conscience 
of  the  White  House,  Is  caught  in  the  middle. 


CooperaKoD  Through  Resoorce 
DcTelopment  Sport  Growth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
community  development  has  become  a 
term  often  heard  these  days  in  the 
United  States.  This  includes  regional 
development.  Regions,  that  because  of 
various  unifying  factors  are  true  com- 
munities, greatly  benefit  through  the 
cooperative  pursuit  of  common  goals. 

In  these  regional  communities  inter- 
dependent town  and  country  areas  work 
together  to  develop  local  resources  for 
their  mutual  well-being. 

This  is  the  idea  and  spirit  behind  the 
resource  conservation  and  development 
projects  of  which  there  are  now  20 
throughout  the  Nation. 

One  of  the  newer  R.C.  &  D.  projects 
is  located  In  Ravalli  and  Missoula  Coun- 
ties, in  the  First  Congressional  District 
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of  Montana.  This  project,  along  with 
nine  others,  has  been  granted  planning 
assistance  and  a  project  coordinator  has 
been  assigned  to  help  the  local  sponsors 
of  the  project  draft  a  work  plan. 

R.C.  &  D.  projects  are  locally  initiated 
and  sponsored  programs  for  accelerat- 
ing current  conservation  activities.  The 
projects,  which  are  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  aim  at  im- 
proving the  local  economy  through  or- 
derly and  full  development  and  use  of 
available  natural  resources. 

The  10  original  R.C.  &  D.  projects, 
established  only  2  years  ago,  already 
have  demonstrated  their  great  worth  to 
the  areas  they  serve. 

The  residents  of  the  Bitterroot  River 
Valley  In  southwestern  Montana  plan  to 
realize  the  potential  of  their  scenic,  for- 
ested region  with  the  coordinating  help 
of  the  R.C.  &  D.  project.  They  expect 
to  bring  about  orderly  land  use  adjust- 


ments which  in  part  will  mean  further 
development  of  the  tremendous  recrea- 
tion potential  that  exists  in  the  water- 
shed— a  factor  of  particular  significance 
with  the  continuing  increase  in  tourism 
to  the  high  mountain  country  of  the 
great  American  West. 

I  am  gratified  that  my  district  has 
been  chosen  for  one  of  the  early 
R.C.  &  D.  projects.  I  am  confident  that 
these  projects  will  multiply  in  the  years 
ahead  as  the  importance  of  regional  de- 
velopment becomes  better  understood. 
Federal  assistance  is  nowhere  more  jus- 
tified than  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources.  They  always  must  be  the 
Nation's  first  consideration,  for  upon 
these  basic  resources  America  de- 
pends for  its  sustenance,  growth,  and 
well-being. 

I  insert  the  following  conservation 
data: 


Comparalive  table — Soil  Contervalion  Service  appropriation 


Conservation  operation!: 

L  Assistance  to  conservation  diftrlcts,  eommunltles,  etc: 

(S)  Boil  surveys 

Acres  mapped . 

0>)  Technical  programing  and  Installation  Mrvioei* 

(c)  Snow  surveys 

(d)  Operations  of  plant  material  centeri"'III"IIII 

Total 

Watershed  planning; 


1.  Project  investigation  and  planning 
Projects  authorized  for  plaimin 


mng. 


Watershed  protection; 

1.  Watershed  worlcs  of  Improvement 

2.  Loans  and  related  eir>fii."<e, —.^"11™! 

Z.  Klver  basin  prugriun  development. .IIIIIIIIII"" 

Total ,.. 

Projects  moved  Into  construction  stage 

flood  prevention; 
1.  Wa 


1965  appro- 
priation 


19M  appro- 
priatloD 


$1B,  065, 001 
(82,897,072) 

t84,878,eae 

$S9I,8S5 
tl.  Ml.  401 


S105, 807,  556 
tOb  320,61s 

loe 


100,190,221 
7,100.000 
1,943,400 


71,239,090 


tl9. 380, 000 

(62,000,000) 

187,878,000 

$584,000 

$900,000 


1907  budget 
ertlmates 


$108, 802, 000 

$5,853,000 
100 


$64,»4«,900 
6,500,000 
6,881,100 


06,331,000 


» 


80 


orlts  of  improvement 

2.  Loans  and  related  uiien.ses. 


Total. 


Oreat  Plains  conservation  program: 

1.  Cost-sharing  assistance 

2.  Technical  services  and  related  expetuM.'."!"]!! 

Total 

Unservlced  applications 

Beaodree  eonservation  and  development: 

1.  Project  Investigation  and  planning 

X  Resoorce  development  and  technical  ssslstancer 


liopment  i 

3.  Loans  and  related  expense. 


Total 

Total  all  funds. 

Man-years 


$26, 117,  ica 

200,000 


20, 317, 103 


11,436,000 
3.427,803 


14,803,803 


4,312 


$310,000 

1.008,000 

600,000 


1,813,000 


SM,  301, 700 
U,022 


$28,371,000 
200,000 


$16. 930, 000 

(36. 000, 000) 

$91,  483, 000 

$587,000 

$1,020,000 


$109, 020, 000 

$6,307,000 
60 


$£3,645,000 
6,000,000 
7, 914. 000 


00,669,000 


86 


$25,464,000 
200,000 


26,671.000 


13,600.000 
3.682,000 


10,062,000 


4,600 


$012,000 
3,236,000 
1,600,000 


4.347,000 
320,980,000 

10^921 


26,064,000 


12,600.000 
8,012.000 


10,112,000 


6.000 


$312,000 

3,782,000 
600,000 


4,674,000 
328, 316, 000 


10,670 
-318 


Interpretative  data — 1967  imdget  estimate  for 
the  Sou  Conservation  Service,  conservation 
operations 

INCREASES 

For  staffing  18  new  conservation 
districts 1515  qqq 

For  continued  accelerated  opera- 
tions in  Appalachla 1,417,000 

For  assistance  with  land  use 
planning  related  to  recreation- 
al developments. 1,028.000 

To  operate  new  plant  material 
«"^^' 61, 000 

Pay  Act  costs 807,000 

Total 3  818  qoo 

vmcmxABm 
Soil  survey  operations 3,600.000 

'^«* -f218,  000 


Relmbiorsements  tor  technical  •errices  to 
the  Agricultural  StabUlzatlon  and  Conser- 
vation Service: 


1900 

1907 

Amotmt 

Man- 
rears 

Affloont 

Man- 

Agricultural  oon- 
■ervation  pro- 

$8,600,000 

uaooo 

■OiOOO 

1.164 

n 

$8,000,000 
300,000 

80,000 

•54 

33 
6 

Cropland  adjust- 
ment program 

Cropland  oonver- 
wkm  program 

Total 

— 

1.186 

081 

Note.— Net  man-yean,  606, 


Watershed  protection:  A  decrease  of  $1.- 
444,600  for  installation  of  works  of  improve- 
ment in  Public  Law  566  watershed  projects 
Is  proposed. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1966  It  is 
estimated  that  a  total  of  740  watershed  proj- 
ects wUl  have  been  approved  for  operations 
under  Public  Law  666.  Of  this  number  an 
estimated  113  projects  will  have  been  com- 
pleted, leaving  627  projects  under  way  at  the 
end  of  1966.  It  Is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 120  projects  wUl  be  approved  for  op- 
erations in  1967,  for  a  total  of  747  projects 
undw  way  during  that  year. 

The  $56,239,000  estimated  to  be  available 
In  1967  would  permit  35  new  construction 
starts  in  1967  of  which  7  are  proposed  to  be 
In  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  projected  obligations  would  fund  all 
projects  estimated  to  be  under  way  in  1967  at 
about  $75,000  for  each  project. 

Resource  conservation  and  development: 
In  the  fiscal  year  1967.  planning  work  will 
be  started  on  additional  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  projects.  Developmen- 
tal work  will  be  accelerated  on  the  10  proj- 
ects which  are  now  in  the  installation  stage 
and  started  on  the  10  projects  authorized  for 
1966. 

Flood  prevention  and  the  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  are  proposed  to  con- 
tinue In  1967  at  the  same  level  as  In  1966. 

Na'honai,  Association  or  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts   1906    Resolutions    on    Appropria- 
tions— Conservation  Operations 
Conservation  district  programs  create  new 
wealth  in  rural  and  urban  America.     They 
reduce  waste  and  damage  in  the  use  of  soil, 
water,  and  related  natural  resources.     They 
strengthen  the  economic  capability  of  rural 
America  and  thus  contribute  to  the  health  of 
the  total  national  economy. 

Conservation  district  programs  reduce 
flood  hazards  and  the  silting  of  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  reservoirs.  They  create  additional 
private  employment  opportunities.  They  de- 
velop a  strong  market  for  the  products  of 
Industry.  They  develop  a  wider  usefulness 
for  all  ot  America's  natural  resources.  Iliey 
develop  new  and  Improved  water  supplies  for 
industry,  agriculture,  recreation,  and  munlc- 
IpaUtles.  Tliey  add  to  the  fish,  game,  and 
wildlife  population. 

Conservation  district  programs  promote 
privately  owned  recreational  space  and  facU- 
lUes.  They  provide  an  organized  channel  for 
the  practical  application  of  research  and 
science  for  current  resource  problems.  ITiey 
encourage  the  improved  management  and 
marketing  of  farm-produced  timber  and 
wood  products.  They  contribute  heavily  to 
tlie  beauty  of  the  countryside. 

Conservation  district  fo-ograms  help  up- 
grade the  social  aTjd  economic  well-being  of 
entire  communities  and  regions. 

To  help  Implement  these  programs  of  con- 
servation operations  in  the  Nation's  3.000 
oonservation  districts,  technical  assistance  Is 
furnished  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Federal  funds  appropriated  to  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  are  Inadequate  to  furnish 
sufficient  technical  assistance  to  meet  the 
growing  obligations  in  district  oi>eratlons. 

A  current  dlstrlct-by-distrlct  evaluation 
of  stafBng  needs  revealed  a  shortage  of  1.533 
man-years  of  technical  assistance  to  meet 
the  workload  in  district  programs.  It  would 
cost  $10%  million  annually  to  finance  this 
backlog  of  work. 

The  estimate  proposed  In  the  Federal 
budget  for  conservation  operations  for  1967 
Is  $109  mlUion.  This  amount  of  funds  will 
finance  some  400  fewer  technicians  than  the 
1966  appropriation." 

In  view  of  the  need  for  1.533  more  man- 
years  of  technical  assistance.  Instead  of  400 
less  man-years,  the  National  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Districts  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  appro- 
priate $120  million  for  SCS  conservation  op- 
erations in  1967. 
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ATPSOralATIONS WATBMHBD   PkOCEAlC 

The  NACD  believes  th«t  greater  attention 
Bhoiild  be  Klven  to  water  and  related  land 
resource  problems  In  upetream  watershed 
areso.  It  la  there  that  rain  and  snow  fall 
and  the  pattern  of  water  use.  management, 
and  disposal  within  each  river  basin  orig- 
inates. 

We  believe  that  locally  sponsored  water- 
shed projects  under  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (Public  Law 
566)  are  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  up- 
stream water  problems.  We  believe  that 
greater  use  should  be  made  of  such  projects 
to  provide  works  of  improvement  needed  for 
flood  prevention,  agricultural  water  manage- 
ment, recreational  use.  municipal  and  indus- 
trial water  supply,  and  fish  and  wildlife  en- 
hancement. 

Under  the  current  level  of  appropriation 
for  watershed  protection.  80  new  watershed 
projects  can  be  started  annually.  The  budget 
estimates  (or  1967  propose  an  appropriation 
of  t66l4  million.  This  would  permit  only 
about  35  new  watershed  projects  to  be  start- 
ed In  1967.  To  continue  the  current  rate  of 
new  watershed  project  starts  In  1967  would 
require  tia  million  more  than  Is  proposed  In 
the  budget  estimate. 

Therefore,   ths   NACD   requests   the   Con- 
gress  of   the   United    States    to   appropriate 
$78^    million  for  watershed   protection   in 
_^1967. 

Further,  the  NACD  Is  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  funds  which  has  created  and  per- 
petuated a  serious  gap  between  applications 
for  assistance  and  action  to  plan  and  install 
needed  measures  In  upstream  watersheds. 
Over  3,400  applications  have  been  reoelved. 
It  has  been  possible  to  authorise  planning 
assistance  on  less  than  half  of  them. 

Therefore,  the  NACD  requests  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  appropriate  HO  mll- 
UoD  for  assistance  to  local  sponsoring  orga- 
nizations in  planning  watershed  projects 
during  1967. 

son.  a|>avBia 

The  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Soa  and  Wa- 
ter Conservation  Districts  strongly  urges  an 
Increased  Federal  contribution  toward  the 
rate  of  progress  In  the  soil  sxirvey  program. 
Complete  soil  Information  In  a  readily  avail- 
able form  Is  vital  to  the  development  of  both 
Industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises  to 
their  highest  potential.  The  character  of  the 
sou  la  a  major  factor  in  the  management 
and  utlllaatlon  of  vital  water  resources. 

Sou.  M  a  basic  natural  reaouroe,  la  highly 
tt^aUkemnt  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people, 
wbethar  dedicated  to  use  as  cropland,  grass- 
land, woodland,  wildlife  habitat,  water  reaer- 
Tolia.  recreational  faculties,  streets  and 
highways,  buUdlng  sites  or  Industrial  loca- 
tions. Too  often,  the  lack  of  sound  soU  sur- 
vey Information  covering  key  areas  has  been 
a  major  causative  factor  In  coetly  mistakes 
made  In  the  development  of  both  farm  enter- 
prlaea  and  urban,  suburban,  and  Industrial 
development. 

Scientific  soU  classifications  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  predicting  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  residences,  business  and  Industrial 
aaea.  aewage  disposals,  streets  and  highways, 
•nd  recreational  facilities  as  weU  as  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes.  Sou  data  are  useful  and 
benefit  all  our  people  as  soon  as  sou  survey 
reports  are  publlahed  and  released  for  public 
use. 

We  take  the  position  that  there  Is  need  for 
an  Increase  In  appropriations  as  will  make 
poaalble  an  acceleration  by  at  least  3S  per- 
cent In  the  development  and  publication  of 
aoU  surrey  report*. 


The  47th  AniuTcrtuT  of  the  Americui 
LefioB 


Letters  to  the  President  in  Support  of  Our 
Efforts  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    tLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  ANNTJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Legion's  National  Commander 
L.  Eldon  James,  in  his  acceptance  speech 
to  the  convention  delegates  at  Portland, 
Oreg.,  said: 

The  responsibility  we  face  now  and  In  the 
months  ahead  Is  to  bfu;k  our  Government's 
determined  policy  In  South  Vietnam  and 
further — to  help  rally  the  first  support  of  all 
Americans  to  the  defense  of  freedom  there. 
We  shall  do  our  determined  best  to  support 
our  Arn»ed  Forces  In  every  way  that  wlU  en- 
able them  to  do  their  Job  and  to  return 
home. 

With  these  words.  Commander  James 
echoed  the  pledge  to  safeguard  Justice, 
freedom,  and  democracy  which  the 
American  Legion  first  made  when  It  was 
founded  47  years  ago  and  which  it  con- 
tinues to  uphold  as  a  sacred  trust  today. 

The  American  Legion  has  grown  and 
prospered  since  it  first  came  Into  being 
during  the  Paris  caucus  held  March  15- 
17,  1919,  and  has  become  an  organization 
which  has  served  America  patriotically 
and  steadfastly  over  the  years  through 
three  major  conflicts.  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  the  Korean  war,  and  now, 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

Such  distinguished  Americans  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Bermett  Clark,  Eric 
Fisher  Wood,  and  Henry  D.  Lindsley  were 
among  the  463  founding  officers  and  men 
of  the  American  Legion  in  1919.  This 
small  group  has  grown  today  to  a 
strength  of  more  than  2,000.000  active 
members  who  play  a  vigorous  role  In  pro- 
moting educational  opportunities  for  our 
youth,  in  protecting  the  moral  strength 
of  our  Nation,  and  In  defending  our 
country's  security  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Prom  sponsoring  high  school  oratori- 
cal contests  to  supporting  the  American 
Legion  basefoctll  program,  from  protect- 
ing the  fallen  and  disabled  veteran  to 
initiating  drives  for  passage  of  legisla- 
tion as  far  reaching  as  the  OI  bill  of 
rights,  the  American  Legion  has  always 
stood  for  selfless  service  to  all  Americans. 
It  has  always  done  Its  utmost  to  protect 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  the  great 
institutions  of  freedom,  such  as  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  have 
served  as  solid  foundations  on  which  our 
country's  greatness  has  been  built. 

Today,  we  celebrate  the  47th  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  congratulations  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  on  reaching  this  milestone, 
and  to  wish  Its  memhers  God^>eed  in 
many  more  years  of  useful  service  to  our 
deserving  veterans  and  to  a  grateful  da- 
Uon. 
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Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
letters  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  together  with  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle which  explain  better  than  anything 
I  could  say  the  attitude  of  our  service- 
men and  their  loved  ones  toward  this 
country's  efforts  In  Vietnam. 

MaSSAPEQUA  PtTBLIC  SCHOOILS, 

Massapequa,  N.Y.,  February  24, 196S. 
Hon.  President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Oeab  President:  Last  evening,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  your  speech  at  the 
Waldorf  and  I  must  say  It  was  excellent  and 
very  pertinent  to  the  situation. 

I  have  a  son  In  Vietnam  and  being  a  fifth 
generation  American,  I  am  very  proud  that 
he  Is  able  to  be  there.  I  am  enclosing  a 
cUpplng  from  our  local  paper  that  explains 
his  attitude.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  be 
of  some  small  consolation  to  you  that  all  of 
our  youth  are  not  whining  cowards. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  many  letters  that  you 
must  receive.  I  hope  that  you  are  able  to 
read  this  personally.  My  son's  address  Is: 
lat  Lt.  David  N.  Noble,  087843,  USMC.  4th 
Battalion.  13tta  Marines,  Battery  M.  FPO, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sincerely, 

Chaxuts  Noblk, 
Director  of  Physical  Education. 

Vietnam  Marine:  Pnoxro  To  Bx  Here 

A  24-year-old  Massapequa  marine,  who  has 
had  more  than  his  share  of  experiencing 
peril  in  two  of  the  hot  spots  of  the  world, 
this  week  wrote  from  Vietnam,  where  he  is 
currently  stationed,  to  thank  the  people  of 
Massapequa  for  their  support. 

First  Lt.  David  Noble,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Noble  of  220  New  York  Avenue,  wrote 
the  Poet : 

"Needless  to  say  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
here  and  I  strongly  feel  that  what  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  doing  is  altogether  necessary  to 
check  the  spread  of  communism  In  this  part 
of  the  world.- 

Lieutenant  Noble  last  year  was  featured  In 
a  Post  story  that  described  hli  recent  ex- 
periences in  another  trouble  spot;  the  Domi- 
nican Republic.  Noble  at  that  time  re- 
counted some  of  the  unusual  aspects  of  that 
holding  action  and  then  announced  he  was 
going  to  Vietnam. 

Noble  said,  in  the  June  17,  1969,  issue:  I 
feel  we  have  to  make  a  stand  In  South  Viet- 
nam now.  If  we  don't  do  It  over  there,  we'U 
have  to  do  It  here. 

The  young  marine  this  week  end  told  the 
Post: 

"At  the  present  time  I'm  stationed  near. 
Hue,  which  Is  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.    I've  spent  a  very  In- 
teresting   and   sometimes    exciting   tour   of 
duty  so  far.- 

The  lieutenant  continued.  "I  served  as  an 
arUUery  forward  observer  for  3  months  and 
for  the  pcMt  6  months  I  have  been  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  a  16S-mlllUneter  howitzer 
battery." 
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Lieutenant  Noble  said  he  expects  to  leave 
Vietnam  sometime  this  June  and  return 
home  early  In  Jtily. 

The  Massapequan  added: 

"it  Is  really  too  bad  that  there  are  people 
at  home  who  cens\ire  our  action  as  well  as 
oxir  presence  In  Vietnam  without  really  un- 
derstanding the  sltuaUon  here.  These  peo- 
ple do  not  discourage  the  men  serving  her* 
In  that  they  represent  a  tiny  faction  of  the 
U.S.  population,  whereas  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  behind  us." 

The  young  man  was  one  of  Massepequa 
high  school's  stars  In  football  and  lacrosse. 
A  1969  graduate  of  Massapequa  high  school. 
Noble  graduated  from  Cortland  State  Teach- 
ers College  In  1963. 

Noble's  father  U  the  physical  education  di- 
rector of  school  district  23. 

Mr.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
LBJ  Ranch,  Texas. 

Dear  Sib  :  My  husband  Is  In  Vietnam.  He  Is 
there  by  choice.  He  has  been  In  the  military 
service  for  a  Uttle  over  8  years.  He  is  a 
soldier.  He  beUeves  that  fighUng  Is  his  Job 
and  In  Vietnam  he  U  doing  his  Job.  He  feels 
that  It  is  not  only  his  duty,  but  he  also 
feels  and  knows  that  If  we  dont  stop  the 
Communists  In  Vietnam,  we  will  have  them 
here  In  the  States  and  even  in  our  own  private 
homes. 

My  husband  said  that  he  wants  to  fight  in 
Vietnam,  now,  so  that  our  son  will  not  have 
to  grow  up  In  a  communlsUc  country. 

My  hxisband  Is  fighting  now  so  that,  maybe, 
our  son  will  not  have  to  fight  in  any  war 
when  he  grows  up.  My  husband  and  I  do  not 
xinderstand  why  so  many  of  these  teenagers 
are  against  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Is  It  that 
they  are  against  war  Itself  or  U  It  because 
they  don't  want  to  get  Involved  In  something 
that  Is  dangerous?  Or,  Is  It  because  they  are 
scared?  Don't  they  know  that  It  Is  Just  as 
dangerous  to  breathe  or  walk  down  a  street? 
Or,  to  do  anything?  Don't  they  know  that 
they  can  die  easier  walking  across  a  street 
than  dying  in  a  war? 

You  are  probably  wondering,  by  now,  where 
I  get  off  cutting  down  the  poor  misguided 
teens  of  today.  WeU,  when  I  was  married, 
I  was  only  17.  I  have  a  16-month-old  son. 
I  lost  a  baby  m  June  of  1965—1  am  at  pres- 
ent pregnant.  My  husband  is  only  26  years 
old.  If  he  dies  In  Vietnam,  I  wiu  be  a  widow 
at  either  19  or  20.  I  am  at  present  19  yeare 
OI  age.  I  have  learned  to  Uve  with  the  fact 
that  I  may  have  to  raise  my  children  bv 
myself.  ' 

You  see,  my  husband  and  I  neither  one  be- 
lieve In  divorce  or  remarriage.  You  see  our 
love  U  so  complete  that  there  Is  no  room 
for  another  man  or  woman.  As  Jimmy  my 
husband  said,  what  would  he  do  with  two 
wives  or  1  with  two  husbands,  in  the  life 
that  awalU  us  after  death  on  this  earth? 

I  feel  strongly  about  my  husband  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  I  agree  with  him  100  percent 
I  understand  and  agree  with  his  reasons  for 
him  being  in  Vietnam. 

I  wUh  the  teens  of  today  would  stop  and 
think.  Maybe,  if  they  did,  they  would  under- 
stand our  cause  In  Vietnam.  Maybe,  then, 
they  win  come  to  understand  why  my  hiis- 
band  and  many  more  husbands,  sons  and 
boyfriends  are  fighUng  In  that  far-off  land. 
They  are  fighting  to  keep  freedom  for  them- 
selves and  their  children  and  their  children's 
children.  Maybe  someday,  the  teens  of  today 
will  understand  what  freedom  really  means. 
Freedom  is  so  sorely  taken  for  granted.  May- 
be, If  they  lost  their  freedom,  they  would 
know  and  understand  the  reason  our  young 
men  are  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

Maybe,  someday,  the  teens  of  today  will 
understand.  I  only  hope  they  find  out  before 
it's  too  late. 

Sincerely. 

Maxgitentte  Woxstbi.. 


Sooth  Dakota  State  Legislatore  Concor- 
rent  Resolution 
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Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
other  members  of  the  South  Dakota  con- 
gressional delegation,  we  have  introduced 
legrislation  authorizing  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Oahe 
unit,  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  In 
South    Dakota.     In    this    connection    I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
particularly,  and  the  Congress,  the  reso- 
lution  adopted   by   the  South   Dakota 
State    Legislature    In    support    of    the 
project. 
The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
Senate   CoNcimaENT  Resolution   1 
Concurrent    resolution,    memorializing    the 
Congress  to  promptly  review  and  approve 
authorizing   legislation   for  the   construc- 
tion of  the  Oahe  unit,  an  Integral  part  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  South  Dakota)  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives concurring  therein) : 

Whereas  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  (68 
Stat.  887)  as  supplemented  and  extended  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  641) 
authorized  a  g^eneral  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  conservation,  control,  and  use  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin; 
and 

Whereas  the  Oahe  unit  Is  an  Integral  part 
of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project,  which 
following  exhaustive  studies  and  investiga- 
tions by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been 
found  to  be  englneerlngly  feasible  and  eco- 
nomically Justified  as  evidenced  by  that 
agency's  report  titled  "Oahe  Unit,  James  Di- 
version— South  Dakota,  Missouri  River  Basin 
Project,"  dated  May  1966  which  was  subse- 
quently approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  October  6,  1965;  and 

Whereas  resldenta  of  South  Dakota  have 
for  many  years  counted  on  new  Irrigation 
development  possible  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Oahe  unit  to  Justify  the  large 
sacrifice  of  609,000  acres  of  productive  lands 
given  up  for  the  storage  of  water  behind  the 
four  main-stem  reservoirs  constructed  with 
the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  Oahe  unit 
wUl  further  result  In  Increased  and  stabilized 
agricultural  production  from  lands  which 
are  presently  under  production,  which  In 
turn  will  reeiilt  In  many  benefits  to  the  State 
of  South  I>akota.  the  region,  and  the  Nation: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  (Vie  Bouse  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein).  That  the  4l8t  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
sincerely  and  respectfully  petitions  and  urges 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
promptiy  consider  and  take  favorable  action 
authorizing  the  construction  of  the  Oahe 
vmlt;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  atate  la 
hereby  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Ownmlttees  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  the  members  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  States'  congressional  delegations. 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Adopted  by  the  senate  January  11,  1966. 
Concurred  In  by  the  house  oi  representa- 
tives Febrtxary  2,  1966. 

Charles  Droz, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
Attest: 

Paul  Imman, 

Chief  Clerk. 
LxM  Ovkrpeck, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

NiKLs  P.  Jensen, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


The  Real  Issae  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   XNDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  3, 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prank  A. 
White  Is  one  of  Indiana's  best  known  and 
best  loved  Journalists.  His  famous  col- 
umn "The  Hoosier  Day"  appears  regu- 
larly in  newspapers  all  over  the  State 
and  I  have  long  enjoyed  his  friendship. 

In  the  March  4.  1966,  Martinsville, 
Ind.,  Reporter,  "The  Hoosier  Day"  states 
a  simple  and  unequivocal  truth  that  has 
all  too  often  been  totally  Ignored  or  flatly 
denied  In  the  debate  on  our  role  In  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States,  as  Mr.  White 
makes  clear,  Is  In  Vietnam  as  a  devotion 
to  principle;  we  seek  neither  gain  nor 
profit,  and  charges  of  aggression  leveled 
against  the  United  States  are  totally 
wrong.  I  commend  his  remarks  to  all, 
and  especially  to  some  Americans  who 
seem  to  feel  the  United  States  is  always 
wrong  and  those  who  oppose  us  are  al- 
ways right. 

(From   the   MartlnsviUe    (Ind.)    Reporter, 

Mar.  4, 1966) 

Thx  Hoosixb  Dat 

(By  Frank  A.  White) 

Bo  many  mean  things  have  been  said 
abroad  and  In  the  United  States  about  our 
being  In  the  Vietnam  war,  when  will  someone 
say  the  truth. 

Our  presence  In  Vietnam  is  one  of  thj 
greatest  examples  of  imselflsh  phUanthropy 
and  devotion  to  principle  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed. We  seek  not  one  square  foot  of 
territorial  gain,  not  one  dollar  of  material 
profit. 

American  boys,  cream  of  the  crop,  are 
■pilling  rich  red  blood  In  Jungles  of  Vietnam 
not  alone  to  help  education,  health,  and 
economic  growth  of  a  small  nation. 

They  die  fighting  for  a  principle  of  smaU 
nations  remaining  free  of  Communist  take- 
over and  to  have  self-determination. 

The  Louis  Harris  public  opinion  poU,  na- 
tional, shows  that  doves,  hawks,  owls,  and 
chickens  differ  as  to  war  methods.  But  pub- 
lic opinion  remains  two  to  one  that  we  have 
a  Job  to  do  In  Vietnam  and  should  stay.  Our 
fighting  men  there  write  to  me,  "we  have  a 
Job  to  finish — we  belong  here." 

WUl  we  surrender  the  vast  land  and  popu- 
lation mass  of  Asia  to  Red  atheism?  To  do 
so  might  be  the  determining  factor  In  a  world 
enslaved  by  communism. 

Congressman  Richaxo  L.  Botidibubh  who 
knows  war  firsthand,  put  It  weU.  He  said: 
"Stakes  In  southeast  Asia  are  enormous.    We 
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must  consider  whitt  would  happen  U  w* 
pulled  out  of  that  wv-wracked  ar«k. 

"First,  MalAysla  would  undoubtedly  fall  to 
Um  OommunUta.  perbapa  overnight.  'Tb\A 
would  mean  tliat  Red  China  would  domlDAt* 
the  StralU  oC  Mala«w».  where  more  tb*n 
13.000  atalpa  a  year  poaa.  Cloalng  thcM 
Btralu  would  b«  fatal  to  Ji^MUX.  India,  and 
the  PblUpplnea. 

*3urma  would  then  be  a  ilttlng  duck  for 
Mao'a  annlee.  and  Indonealan  dictator  Su- 
karno eould  control  the  conununlcatlons 
Unea  between  the  Phillpptnea  and  Australia. 
Thailand,  already  advertised  by  the  Com- 
munists as  a  takeover  target,  would  be  next 
In  line.  These  are  established  facts  and  are 
knows  to  the  free  world  Host  of  the  free 
nations  are  not  helping  ua  Many  are 
actually  giving  aid  and  cotnfort  to  our 
enemies  by  permitting,  their  ahlpa  to  trans- 
port cargo  to  the  Communists  In  North 
Vietnam.' 

We  have  many  denominations  and  religious 
sect-.  The  underlying  principle  of  all  la 
that  those  who  are  strong  must  come  to  the 
aid  of  his  brethren,  regardleaa  of  race  or 
nationality. 

Tlie  war  that  Is  waged  In  Vtetaam  at  tlUa 
hour  will  determine  whether  the  10  million 
people  of  that  country  will  be  freemen  or 
forever  be  enslaved  by  atheistic  communism. 
How  can  churchmen  look  the  other  way  and 
be  sUent  In  this  crIaU? 

How  can  leaders  of  great  church  organisa- 
tions assume  the  role  of  military  experts  to 
tie  the  hands  of  our  President  and  those 
charged  with  decision  in  the  winning  of  the 
war  Q(  freedom  and  self-determination? 

What  about  the  bitter  and  endless  charges 
of  cruelty  against  American  soldiers?  Much 
baa  been  made  of  an  American  soldier  ahoot- 
txt%  before  television  a  Vietcong  woman.  The 
eaoMra  did  not  show  she  was  reaching  for  a 
BBChlnegun  and  it  was  life  or  death  for  the 
ABMTlcan  and  his  buddies.  Much  has  been 
■aid  of  destroying  Vietcong  crops  and  the 
accidental  killing  of  a  baby  In  a  tunnel  by  a 
grenade. 

How  little  haa  been  printed  or  shown  of 
Vietcong  atrocities.  Have  we  shown  the  fact 
that  the  Vietcong  took  a  14-year-old  refugee, 
had  him  stand  on  a  rock  and  beat  his  feet 
to  a  pulp  with  gun  butts  They  then  said. 
"Mow  run  to  freedom."  Has  anything  been 
•aid  of  driving  110  tacks  In  a  ring  about  a 
refugees  skull  and  the  Vietcong  saying  "here 
la  your  crown  of  thorns.**  Or  have  we  been 
shown  the  Vietcong  driving  chop  sticks  in  a 
refugee's  ears,  saying  "now  listen  to  the  piieet 
read  the  Blble." 

There  are  700.000  half-starved  refugees  In 
South  Vietnam  while  we  have  a  problem  of 
•orpluaea  of  food. 

How  can  anyone  be  blind  to  the  lessons  of 
hlctory  a*  it  relates  to  Communist  doml- 
t? 


A  Patriotic  Gesture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF  vrw  TsaasT 

XM  THX  HOUSB  OP  REPBXSKMTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  JOEL£ON  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fev 
weeka  aso  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
wife  of  a  young  man  who  had  been 
drafted.  Because  of  the  short  notice  he 
received  from  his  draft  board,  the  younc 
man  was  unable  to  give  his  landlord  the 
30-da7  notice  required  by  his  leaae. 
Therefore,  the  landlord  at  flrst  decided 
to  hold  the  seourlty  depoelV. 


However,  when  I  wrote  to  the  company 
which  owned  the  apartment  house  ex- 
plalnlnjT  the  clrcxmistanoes.  I  Immedi- 
ately received  a  check  for  the  depoatt  by 
return  mall,  and  I  have  sent  It  to  the 
draftee's  wife. 

The  owner  of  the  apartment  Is  York- 
view  Corp.  Since  landlords  are  often 
considered  hardhearted.  I  am  pleased 
to  disclose  this  fine  gesture  and  commend 
the  officers  of  the  Yorkvlew  Corp.,  and 
especially  Its  president,  Alfred  SanzarL 


Tiaely  Mestafe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF    PXNNSTLVAiri* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  19S6 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  along  with  many  other  papers, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has  warm 
words  for  President  Johnson's  special 
message  on  crime. 

The  paper  believes  one  of  his  most  Im- 
portant recommendations  Is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  high-level  commission  to  revise 
Federal  criminal  laws — and  also  im- 
portant. It  says.  Is  his  urging  of  States 
to  follow  suit  In  their  Jurisdiction. 

Because  others  may  peruse  the  edi- 
torial with  l)eneflt,  I  herewith  am  making 
a  copy  available  for  printing  In  the 
Record. 

The  Spscxal  Mxssacx  on  Canfs 

Perhaps  the  moat  Important  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  President  Johnson  In 
his  special  meeeage  to  Congress  on  crime  la 
the  creation  of  a  high-level  commission  to 
revise  FMeral  criminal  laws — and  bis  urging 
of  States  to  follow  suit  In  their  Jurisdiction 
Is  no  less  so. 

It  requires  no  lawyer  to  confirm  that  our 
varied  legal  entitles  are  constantly  em- 
broiled In  a  ."crazy  quilt"  patchwork  of 
statutes,  as  the  President  noted — and  If  they 
could  be  reorganized  and  made  lees  confus- 
ing and  self -contradictory  (and  lea*  full  of 
loopholes)  by  19M,  as  he  has  asked,  the  Na- 
tion would  be  far  better  off  In  Its  unending 
struggle  with  spreading  criminality. 

Mr.  Johnson's  suggestions  for  ball  refomu 
for  heightened  educational  effort  for  and  oo 
the  part  of  law  enforcement  officials  at  all 
levels,  for  narcotics  control  and  for  the  find- 
ing of  )obe  for  "good  risk"  ex-convlcts  also 
Mccn  reaaooable. 

Tbera  was,  at  course  a  special  poignancy  In 
his  attack  on  the  too-easy  proctirement  of 
mail-order  giuis.  His  predecessor  in  office 
fell  nctlm  to  one  of  tbeae.  In  the  hands  of  an 
Irresponsible,  muddled  assassin  who  had  had 
to  produce  no  credentials  to  obtain  the  gun. 
Federal  action  In  this  arena  has  clearly  been 
warr&nted  for  years — even  before  John  Ken- 
nedy was  murdered — and  It  Js  to  be  hoped 
that  Congress  will  dally  on  this  no  longer. 

But  there  la  one  aapect  of  the  war  on  crime 
to  which  the  President  made  Utle  reference: 
pat-on-the-wrlst  Justice.  We  may  develop 
the  best  national  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  world,  and  the  most  clear- 
sighted law  codes,  but  they  will  only  be 
frustrated  If  the  men  on  the  bench  c&nnoi 
bring  themselves  to  administer  the  p>rescrlbed 
psnaltlee  with  nsU  vigor. 

The  thug  who  walks  ttirough  oourta  like 
revolving  doon  will  not  be  impreaaed  or  r»- 


preased  by  either  codes  or  cops  so  long  as  he 
can  consistently  "beat  the  rap'  and  knows 
It. 

We  believe  Mr.  Johnson's  program  deserves 
•erlous  attention  and  considerable  congres- 
sional supptort:  It  should,  however,  be  accom- 
panied by  a  substantial  measeure  of  Judicial 
reform  to  be  effective. 


March  15,  1966 
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Centerville  lowegiaa  Comments  on  4- Year 
Terms  for  Coofreitmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA    • 

or  lows 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  23,  I  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  placed 
myself  on  record  as  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  terms  of  Congress- 
men to  4  years. 

My  personal  feeling  is  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  r-hould  remain  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  people,  and  that  2-year 
terms  for  Its  Members  are  necessary  to 
retain  this  democratic  tradition. 

On  this  point.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  an 
editorial  from  the  January  21,  1966.  is- 
sue of  the  Centerville  loweglan  of  Cen- 
terville, Iowa. 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out  that 
government  today  is  a  complex  process, 
often  hard  for  the  average  citizen  to  un- 
derstand, and  adds: 

But  by  bringing  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  an  accounting 
each  3  years,  moat  certainly  this  wing  of 
Oovemment  la  going  to  stay  pretty  weU  at- 
tuned to  the  pec^le. 

This,  1  think.  Is  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  retaining  the  2-year  terms  for 
Congressmen.  As  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  believe  we  should  continue  to  honor  the 
Jeffersonlan  principle  of  frequent  elec- 
tions. 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  editorial's  contention  that  a  "snap 
of  the  Presidential  fingers."  directed  at 
the  Congress,  gave  the  President  "Just 
about  everything  he  wanted  last  year." 

The  legislative  process,  like  govern- 
ment as  a  whole.  Is  a  complex  process. 
Very  rarely.  If  at  all,  does  the  Congress 
pass  an  administration  bill  without  Im- 
portant changes. 

I'or  example,  last  year  the  President 
recommended  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
feed  grains  program,  which  Is  of  great 
Imoortance  to  my  home  State  of  Iowa. 

However,  the  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, of  which  I  am  a  member,  voted 
out  A  bill  calling  for  a  4-year  extension 
of  the  program.  It  was  this  recommen- 
dation, not  the  President's,  which  even- 
tually became  law. 

And  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that, 
once  the  committee's  bill  reached  the 
floor  of  the  House,  It  was  the  minority 
party  which  gave  support  to  the  Presi- 
dential recommendation  for  only  a  2- 
year  extension. 


In  any  case,  I  agree  with  most  of  what 
the  editorial  says.  Two-year  House 
terms  are  a  stimulus  to  democracy,  and 
frequent  elections  insure  that  Congress- 
men will  have  a  real  Interest  in  explain- 
ing the  legislative  process  to  their 
constituents. 

The  editorial  from  the  loweglan 
follows: 

Congressional  TENumE 
The  President  has  asked  for  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  permitting  Congressmen 
to  be  elected  for  4  years  rather  than  2.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  have  the  enthusiastic  approval 
of  harassed  Congressmen  who  find  them- 
selves campaigning  most  of  the  time.  One 
must  admit  that  It  also  has  certain  virtues. 
For  one  thing,  a  Congressman  oovild  better 
devote  bis  energy  to  the  legislative  business 
at  hand  rather  than  racing  back  home  for 
every  clambake  and  babbling  something  that 
no  one  remembers  at  old  settler  reunions. 
All  this  represents  a  drain  on  his  time, 
finances,  and  means  he  can  give  the  urgent 
business  at  band  less  attention. 

There  is  also  the  fact  that  this  affords 
Congressmen  a  chance  to  find  out  what  their 
Job  is  all  about  before  they  face  the  voters 
seeking  a  new  lease  on  his  political  life. 

Yet,  there  Is  one  phase  of  the  plan  that 
seems  so  overriding  that  It  washes  out  the 
virtues  and  we  simply  cannot  support  the  4- 
year  idea.  It  will  tend  to  solidify  executive 
power,  make  It  more  powerful  and  In  turn 
weaken  legislative  influence. 

This  present  Congress  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. A  huge  Democratic  landslde  swept 
a  two-thirds  majority  Into  office.  The  Presi- 
dent got  Just  about  everything  he  wanted 
last  year.  A  snap  of  the  Presidential  fingers 
and  Congress  responded.  especlaUy  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Idea  of  allowing  this  kind  of  a  sit- 
uation to  prevail  without  the  people  having 
some  voice  or  chance  to  vote  a  new  mandate 
doeent  Impress  us  as  the  wise  thing  to  do. 
The  people  need  frequent  checks  on  their 
government,  and  this  2-year  accounting  Con- 
gress faces  Is  an  excellent  way  of  maintaining 
our  checks  and  balances.  The  year  1966 
should  be  an  accounting  year,  not  1968. 
Every  2  years  the  entire  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  and 
if  the  people  aren't  pleased  with  the  ways 
things  are  going,  this  Is  an  excellent  avenue 
of  ezpM-esslon. 

Government  has  a  way  of  growing  away 
from  the  people.  For  one  thing  It  Is  so  com- 
plex, difficult  to  understand.  But  by  t  ring- 
ing aU  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
•esentatlves  to  an  accounting  each  2  years, 
most  certainly  this  wing  of  Government  U 
going  to  stajl  pretty  weU  attuned  to  the  peo- 
pie.  We  Uke  this  and  want  to  see  It  retained. 
It  Is  also  a  way  of  telling  the  President 
how  people  feel  about  the  trend  of  event*. 
This  private  check  by  the  people  Is  so  desir- 
able that  we  simply  cannot  approve  the  4- 
year  Idea. 


Traders  Wtth  Hanoi  Face  Roof  h  GoiBf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  _L 

HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF   ICCHIGAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKa 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  continuing,  conduct  of  free  world 
trade  with  North  Vietnam  while  thou- 
sands of  our  boys  are  in  daily  combat  to 
the  south  is  dees>ly  disturbing  the  Amer- 
ican   i)eople.    Just    as   disturbing    haa 


been  the  administration's  policy  of  keep- 
ing the  true  facts  about  this  traffic  from 
the  American  people  and  its  don't- 
rock-the-boat  approach  to  bringing  an 
end  to  this  shocking  aid  and  comfort  to 
our  enemy. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  task  of  digging  out 
the  facts  and  pressing  our  Government 
to  take  stronger  measures  to  dry  up  ttJs 
source  of  supply  to  a  nation  on  an  allout 
war  economy.  The  information  he  has 
made  available  has  had  its  legislative 
impact  with  the  Congress,  both  in  this 
session  and  last,  approving  floor  amend- 
ments, not  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, prohibiting  foreign  aid  to  any 
country  which  allows  its  flag  vessels  to 
carry  goods  to  or  frcwn  North  Vietnam. 
It  Is  Is  Indeed  encouraging  tlierefore 
to  find  that  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
CHAMBERLAm  are  being  recognized  both 
here  in  Congress  and  back  home  as  well. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarits  In  the 
Record  I  am  pleased  to  make  available 
to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  appearing 
In  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich, 
on  Wednesday,  March  9,  1966,  entitled 
"Traders  With  Hanoi  Face  Rough 
Going": 

Traders  Wrrn  Hanoi  Pace  Rough  Gome 
The    economic    waters    are    becoming    In- 
creasingly rough  for  free  world  ocean  com- 
merce with  Communist  North  Vietnam. 

Late  In  February,  U.S.  Representative 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Republican,  of 
Lansing,  who  haa  taken  the  lead  In  Congress 
in  opposing  such  shipping,  reported  that  the 
U.S.  State  Department  had  at  long  last  de- 
cided to  bar  ships  carrying  goods  to  and 
from  North  Vietnam  ports  from  carrying 
cargoes  financed  In  any  way  by  the  U5. 
Government.  ^ 

This  repwrt  was  followed  by  announcement 
that  the  APTr-CIO  maritime  union  planned 
to  boycott  ships  of  nations  trading  wltli 
North  Vietnam. 

Three  top  leaders  of  the  maritime  workers 
said  last  week  after  a  meeting  with  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C.  Mann  that  the 
threat  of  the  boycott  already  had  cut  down 
shipments  to  the  Ebinol  regime.  One  of 
them  said  the  threat  of  tleups  had  produced 
assurances  from  some  foreign  ship  owners 
that  they  will  not  carry  goods  to  North  Viet- 
nam, which  Is  supporting  Red  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam. 

In  Athens,  It  was  announced  that  Greece 
had  banned  all  ships  under  Its  flag  from 
saUlng  to  or  from  North  Vietnam. 

The  announcement  said  the  move  was 
made  to  protect  the  lives  erf  the  crews  and 
the  security  of  the  ships  because  of  dan- 
gerous war  conditions  around  Hanoi,  capital 
of  North  Vietnam.  It  also  was  said  that 
Greek  ships  on  charter  would  be  allowed  to 
fulfiU  present  contracts  but  the  charterers 
wUl  have  the  right  to  serve  notice  of 
cancellation. 

ApparenUy  to  itoe  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's blacklist,  the  V3.  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  announced  that  It  will  bar — with 
certato  exceptions — shipment  of  food  and 
other  farm  product  cargoes  on  foreign-flag 
vessels  which  have  called  at  any  North  Viet- 
nam port  on  or  after  January  25. 

This  action  will  apply  to  aU  programs  of 
the  Agrlculturs  Department,  Including  food 
for  peace  and  world  food  program  shlpmente. 
Exceptions  will  be  made  If  vessel  owners 
five  satisfactory  assurances  that  no  ships 
under  their  control  will  be  employed  In 
f  utiire  trade  wltti  North  Vietnam. 

The  maritime  union  leaders  went  aliead 
With  their  boycott  plan  In  spite  of  a  State 


Department  plea  that  the  problem  be  handled 
on  a  govemment-to-govemment  basis. 

The  maritime  workers  have  had  good  reason 
to  feel  that  Washington  was  not  trying  to 
discourage  free  world  trade  with  Hanoi  as 
effectively  as  It  could  have. 

Official  claims  have  been  made  that  free 
world  ships  have  not  been  carrying  anything 
of  strategic  value  to  North  Vietnam  but  even 
U  thU  U  true  anything  that  benefits  the 
economy  of  the  Communists  strengthens 
«ielr  abUlty  to  wage  war  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  Americans  who  are 
fighting  and  dying  In  resisting  Red  aggres- 
sion. 

We  congratulate  the  maritime  union  lead- 
ership for  taking  a  more  realistic  and  sensible 
view  of  the  Hanoi  trade  Issue  than  some  offi- 
cials to  Washington  have  been^aktog  untU 
recently. 

We  also  commend  Representative  Cham- 
berlain for  keeptog  up  the  fight  to  the  face 
of  what  must  have  appeared  to  be  dlsoourag- 
togodds. 


Keynote  Address  of  tbe  Honorable  F. 
Bradford  Morse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF   MXW    JOISKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  attached  keynote  address  of  my  col- 
lefiffue,  the  Honorable  P.  Bradford 
MoRSK,  before  the  Massachusetts  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Governmental 
Affairs  Seminar: 

Keynote  Address  of  Congressman  P.  Brad- 
roKD    Morse,    Before   the    Massach  u  m.-ri'a 
Junior   Chamber   of   Commerce   Govern- 
mental ArFAiRa   Seminar,   Yankee  DRttm- 
Mm  Inn,  Auburn,  Mass..  Pkbruart  26,  1966 
Anyone  who  read  the  newspapers  this  week 
had  cause  to  be  depressed  about  the  State  of 
the  world  and  the  effeotlvenees  of  VS.  for- 
eign poUcy.     General  de  Gaulle  annoimced 
that  he  would  withdraw  French  forcee  from 
NATO  and  Insist  on  national  controi  of  all 
mUltary    bases    when    the    present    NATO 
Treaty  eipinm  to   1068.     Great  Brltato   en- 
gaged to  an  acrlmoniotis  debate  about  the 
decision   to   reduce   her    defense    establish- 
ment by  one-third  over  the  next  4  years. 
President  Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic 
told  a  Cairo  audience  that  It  might  be  neces- 
aay  for  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  to  wage  a 
preventive  war  against  Israel. 

The  faUure  of  the  United  States  to  Itod 
a  loet  hydrogen  bomb  to  the  tomato  fields 
of  Palomares  threatened  to  disrupt  our  de- 
fense arrangements  with  Spato  and  to  com- 
plicate our  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty  In  Geneva. 
Violence  agato  shattered  the  fragUe  truce  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  MUltary  coups 
ousted  governments  to  Syria  and  Ghana. 
All  of  these  thtogs  are  cause  fw  ooncem; 
yet  I  think  they  may  be  a  hc^eful  sign.  A 
sign  that  we  wUl,  as  a  nation,  snap  out  of 
our  total  preoccupation  with  Vietnam  and 
remember  that  the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the 
free  world  cannot  forget  Its  strategic  respon- 
sibilities elsewhere  around  the  globe. 

It  has  been  Just  about  two  decades  stoce 
the  leadership  of  the  free  world  was  thrust 
upon  the  United  Statee.  We  did  not  seek 
that  leedei«hip.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
1930's  we  sough*  to  avoid  "entangling  alli- 
ances'" as  tbougb  the  counsel  of  George 
Washington  to  17B6  was  appropriate  to  the 
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20th  century.  Only  slowly  and  painfully  did 
we  take  even  limited  steps  to  assist  tbe  Allies 
In  their  strug-gle  against  Nazi  domlnsitlon  In 
Europe.  It  was  not  until  our  own  territory 
was  bi-utally  attacked  at  Pearl  Harbor  that 
we  took  decisive  action. 

World  War  n  cost  us  heavily,  yet  It  cost 
our  European  Allies  much  more:  their  homes 
and  their  dtles,  their  Industry  and  commu- 
nications. In  addition  to  their  manpower. 
Tbe  United  States  went  from  war  to  a  re- 
newed pro6p>erlty  as  pentup  demand  for  con- 
sumer goods  made  Itself  felt  dramatically  In 
the  marketplace.  Exirope  faced  a  long  and 
grim  struggle  to  rebuild — within  the  shadow 
of  yet  another  aggressor — the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1M7.  after  the  grim  winter  that  nearly 
brought  Europe  to  Its  knees — we  knew  that 
our  interests  and  our  obligations  would  pre- 
vent our  total  demobilization  and  would 
prevent  our  return  to  tbe  Isolationism  of  the 
past. 

Czechoslovakia  fell  to  the  Communists; 
Greece  faced  Communist  guerrilla  forces  In 
her  hills:  the  historic  Dardanelles  were 
threatened  once  more. 

Tbe  United  States  made  a  fundamental  de- 
cision. Our  national  security  would  require  a 
continuing  presence  around  the  world — not 
necessarily  a  military  presence,  but  a  moral 
presence.  The  prestlgs  we  gained  In  World 
War  n  as  a  global  power:  our  economic 
power:  our  Ideological  commitment  to  self- 
determination,  liberty,  and  world  order  under 
law,  required  that  we  declare  and  supp>ort 
our  determination  to  giiard  the  gates  of  lib- 
erty against  the  hostile  forces  of  oppres- 
sion— Communist  as  well  as  Fascist. 

Beginning  with  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
Tnunan  doctrine  and  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  we  pledged  our  substance  for  the  de- 
fense ot  freedom.  We  publicly  declared  that 
our  Interests  were  engaiged  around  the  world . 
We  agreed  to  meet  aggression  In  Europe.  In 
the  Middle  East,  In  Latin  America,  and  In 
southeast  Asia.  Tbe  United  States  is  a  party 
to  mutual  defense  pacts  with  more  than  50 
nations  around  the  globe. 

I  recite  this  history  not  to  defend  the 
UJS.  role  as  a  kind  of  global  gendarme,  but 
to  sober  u»  In  assessing  our  responsibilities. 
Can  we  aSord  the  luxury  of  preoccupation? 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  30 
years  as  a  global  power,  we  should  have 
learned  that  our  role  demands  flexlblUty  of 
response.  As  we  met  challenges  to  freedom 
In  BerUn,  In  Korea.  In  Suez,  In  Lebanon,  in 
IiAoa,  In  Cuba,  in  the  Congo,  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  now  In  Vietnam,  we  recog- 
nised that  the  maintenance  of  nuclear  su- 
periority alone  could  not  preserve  the  peace. 
We  expanded  our  capacity  to  defend  against 
limited  wars. 

But  flexibility  means  more  than  the  de- 
ployment of  forces  and  the  balance  of  nuclear 
and  tactical  weapons.  It  requires  a  resilience 
of  mind  as  well.  Par  too  often  we  have  been 
guilty  of  Intellectual  rigidity.  Can  it  be 
said  that  our  policymakers  have  become  so 
absorbed  In  the  crisis  of  the  moment  that 
they  have  lost  perspective  on  the  forces  and 
the  problems  that  will  confront  us  for  years 
to  come? 

We  became  so  convinced  that  Great  Britain 
would  be  admitted  to  the  European  Common 
Market  that  we  failed  to  develop  a  plan  for 
our  relationships  with  Europe  under  other 
drcvunstances.  We  still  tend  to  treat  General 
de  Gaulle  as  a  temporary  nuisance  rather 
than  a  representative  of  tbe  new  dynamics 
of  a  new  Prance. 

We  were  so  preoccupied  with  Ehirope  and 
China  in  the  1950's  that  we  virtually  Ignored 
Latin  America  until  our  Vice  President  was 
attacked  in  Caracas  and  the  Soviet  Union 
gained  a  foothold  in  Cuba.  It  was  not  until 
1960  that  President  Elsenhower  developed  a 
new  strategy  for  the  Latin  American  social 
revolution  which  was  already  In  progress. 

We  were  so  concerned  about  the  nuclear 
capability  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  failed 


to  perceive  the  importance  of  tbe  nuclear 
efforts  going  forward  in  Prance,  In  China, 
In  India,  and  in  Israel. 

Tbe  telltale  signs  of  slnglemindedness  i^ 
pear  today  In  the  Vietnamese  sitiiatlon.  I 
mentioned  a  few  newspaper  headlines  of  the 
past  week.  Each  of  them  raises  significant 
questions  for  U5.  foreign  policy.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  our  top  policymakers  appear  to 
be  giving  insufllcient  attention  to  the  an- 
swers. 

What  U  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance? As  General  de  Gaulle  correctly  point- 
ed out.  the  situation  has  changed  dramati- 
cally since  the  signing  of  the  NATO  Treaty 
In  1949.  But  economic  prosperity  and  talk 
of  peaceful  coexistence  should  not  take  us 
otT  our  guard  in  Europe.  And  what  of  our 
own  commitments?  If  Prance  withdraws  its 
troops  and  Britain  reduces  its  entire  defense 
establishment  how  much  American  effort 
will  be  required  to  take  up  the  slack? 

How  long  can  a  new  arms  race  go  on  In  the 
Middle  East  before  the  entire  region  is  em- 
broiled in  combat?  Tbe  resumption  of  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  bellicose  statements  against  his 
Israeli  neighbors  practically  coincide  with 
a  resumption  of  U.S.  assistance  to  Egypt 
in  the  form  of  surplus  food  sales.  Have  we 
permitted  short  run  changes  in  President 
Nasser's  tactics  to  dim  our  view  of  his  long- 
range  Intentions  in  the  Middle  East? 

How  did  we  happen  to  lose  a  hydrogen 
bomb  in  Spain?  Will  our  Inability  to  find 
it  lead  to  Spanish  efforts  to  force  our  with- 
drawal from  strategic  military  positions  In 
that  country?  Will  the  Incident  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  our  efforts  at  the  disarma- 
ment talks  In  Geneva?  Is  there  anything 
more  important  right  now  than  the  cessation 
of  proliferation  of  nuclear  capability? 

It  is  now  more  than  10  months  since  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  In  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Tet  tbe  country  Is  still  In  tur- 
moil with  the  timetable  for  free  elections  se- 
riously set  back  by  a  new  outbreak  of  vio- 
lence. Can  we  regard  our  intervention  as 
entirely  successful  In  light  of  recent  repcM-ts 
that  an  important  wing  of  a  major  political 
party  has  been  taken  over  by  Communist 
forces? 

None  of  these  questions  has  an  easy 
answer.  My  concern  Is  that  we  aren't  trying 
hard  enough  to  ^nd  the  answers. 

A  nation — like  a  man — is  as  good  as  Its 
word.  Can  our  commitments  be  credible  If 
we  lack  the  resources  to  back  them  up? 
What  Is  the  most  appropriate  allocation  of 
our  men  and  materiel?  Tbe  distinguished 
military  editor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Han- 
son Baldwin,  wrote  a  most  disturbing  article 
last  week  In  which  he  pointed  out  that  "the 
Nation's  armed  services  have  almost  ex- 
hausted their  trained  and  ready  military 
units,  with  all  available  forces  spread  dan- 
gerously thin  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere." 
Of  the  221^  available  acUve  divisions  cited 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  his  recent  re- 
port on  our  military  posture,  only  2  or  3  are 
suitable  for  combat  duty  In  Vietnam. 

Tbe  shortages  of  manpower  and  equip- 
ment found  all  over  the  world  raise  questions 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  military  planning. 
They  also  suggest  that  shortsighted  political 
thinking  coupled  with  inadequate  diplomatic 
planning  may  have  contributed  to  our  pre- 
dicament. 

If  we  permit  our  preoccupation  to  deepen 
and  our  concentration  of  resources  to  con- 
tinue, we  may.  if  confronted  with  a  new  ex- 
plosion in  Berlin.  Cuba  or  the  Middle  East, 
be  virtually  Incapable  of  effective  response. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  find  the  events 
of  the  jiast  week  hopeful.  They  demand  our 
distraction  and  force  us  to  face  up  to  tbe 
large  questions.  Vietnam  Is  today,  indeed, 
tbe  most  dramatic  and  demanding  challenge 
to  the  free  world,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one.  and  In  the  perspective  of  history 
It  may  not  prove  to  have  been  the  most 
Important. 


As  Sir  Winston  Churchill  remarked  in  1947. 
when  we  were  barely  embarked  on  the  new 
and  uncertain  adventure  of  the  postwar 
period:  "Our  dUBculties  and  dangers  will  not 
be  removed  by  closing  our  eyes  to  them." 


Asia  Scholars,  Specialists  Snpport  U.S. 

Viet  Policy 



EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   ICASSACHtrsKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  In  Its  Issue  of  October  23,  1965, 
appeared  a  sound  and  convincing  letter 
signed  by  Dr.  Wesley  R.  Flshel,  and  a 
number  of  other  distinguished  scholars 
and  specialists,  which  I  herewith  Include 
in  my  remarks.  The  convincing  opinion 
of  those  who  are  a  party  to  the  letter  are 
worthy  of  profound  consideration. 
As  they  well  said,  and  I  quote: 
If  there  Is  any  lesson  that  should  have 
been  learned  by  us  since  1919,  it  Is  that  col- 
lective security  Is  «ie  only  effective  means 
to  deal  with  totalitarianism  on  the  march. 

In  connection  with  this  statement, 
"Lest  we  forget,"  we  should  iremember 
In  the  1930's  that  weak  leadership  in 
England  and  Prance  was  an  invitation 
for  Hitler  to  move  into  the  Saar,  later 
Austria,  demand  and  obtain  the 
Sudetenland  from  Czechoslovakia,  later 
took  over  the  remainder  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  then  came  Poland  and 
World  War  n.  Firmness  in  leadership 
such  as  shown  now  by  President  John- 
son, may  well  have  averted  World  War 
n. 

Unfortunately,  arrogant  Communist 
aggression  exists  in  the  world  of  today 
just  the  same  as  It  did  less  than  40  years 
ago  under  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  regime. 

Asu  Scholars,  Specialists  Support  U.S. 
Viet  Polict 
To  the  EorrOR  or  the  Stakdard-Times  : 

We,  the  imderslgned.  write  as  scholars  and 
specialists,  most  of  whom  have  devoted  much 
of  their  adult  lives  to  study  and  work  In 
south  and  east  Asian  affairs.  Included  In 
our  number  are  most  of  this  Nation's  small 
nucleus  of  specialists  of  Vietnam.  Many  of 
us  have  lived  in  Vietnam  Itself. 

We  feel  compelled  to  write  In  response  to 
what  we  consider  the  distortions  of  fact  and 
the  emotional  allegations  of  a  small,  but 
vociferous,  group  of  fellow  xmlverslty  teach- 
ers regarding  the  war  In  Vietnam.  We  must 
first  observe  that  those  who  have  signed  ad- 
vertisements and  petitions  represent  a  very 
small  proportion  of  all  university  professors. 
Further,  the  petition  signers  Include  dls- 
proportlonaUy  fewer  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
government.  International  relations,  and 
Asian  studies.  To  our  knowledge,  no  ac- 
knowledged expert  on  Vietnam  Itself  has 
stg^ned  the  advertisements  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  protesting  VS.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  A  mere  handful  of  scholars  with 
Far  East  credentials  identified  themselves 
with  these  protests. 

QxUte  apart  from  the  merits  of  American 
policy — past  or  present — we  believe  the 
manner  In  which  the  petitions  and  many 
"teach-ins"  have  been  presented  Is  a  discredit 
to  those  who  would  call  themselves  scholars. 


March  15,  1966 
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The  Vietnamese  war  and  its  related  political 
context  are  enormously  complex.  Even  most 
qualified  experts  disagree  on  Important  facta 
or  the  meaning  of  those  fact*.  It  Is  no  sur- 
prise that  they  also  disagree  on  alternative 
courses  of  action. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose,  therefore,  to 
engage  in  name  calling,  distortion,  emotion- 
alism, and  gross  oversimplification.  Many  of 
our  fellow  scholars,  no  doubt  eminently 
qualified  in  their  own  fields,  are  In  our  view 
guilty  of  unacademic  behavior  in  their  pro- 
tests of  Vietnam  policy. 

For  the  record,  therefore,  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  make  the  following  assertions  of 
fact: 

1.  The  Vletcong  initiated  the  present  war 
In  South  Vietnam.  They  did  so  in  gradual 
stages,  beginning  with  assassination,  terror, 
and  bellicose  propaganda.  Tlila  was  followed 
by  sabotage,  subversion,  and  small-scale 
guerrilla  attacks;  in  later  stages,  large-scale 
frontal  assaults  were  employed.  Only  in  the 
last  stage  did  the  U.S.  Government  feel  com- 
pelled to  increase  its  mUltary  Involvement 
substantially.       «, 

2.  The  Vletcong  Is  a  Conununlst-led  and 
Communist-controlled  political  movement. 
Its  aim  Is  to  establish,  by  any  available 
means,  a  Communist  rule  in  South  Vietnam. 

3.  It  is  false  to  compare  the  war  now  being 
fought  in  Vietnam  with  that  which  was 
fought  by  the  French  between  1946  and  1954. 
That  was  a  colonial  war.  fought  by  Viet- 
namese of  every  variety  of  political  complex- 
ions to  achieve  national  Independence.  The 
Government  of  Vietnam  since  1954  has  been 
a  truly  Vietnamese  national  regime,  and  It 
Is  fighting  now  to  maintain  Its  independence. 
That  it  is  not  without  faults  goes  without 
saying.  This,  however,  is  not  the  issue. 
Surely  it  is  of  some  significance  that  not  one 
prominent  nationalist  of  all  the  thousands 
of  such  men  in  South  Vietnam  has  defected 
to  the  Communists  since  1954. 

4.  Tbe  People's  Revolutionary  Party,  which 
leads  the  Vletcong.  is  a  segment  of  the  Lao 
Dong  (Communist)  Party  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  Vletcong  Itself  was  organized  by 
the  North  Vietnamese,  armed  by  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  trained  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. This  Is  not  to  deny  the  fact  that 
many  of  its  cadres  were  originally  bom  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  later  trained  or  indoc- 
trinated In  the  north.  Nor  Is  it  to  deny  that 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  were  per- 
suaded or  forced  to  Join  the  Vletcong  In  tbe 
south. 

6.  The  Vletcong  have  employed  methods 
of  terror,  torture,  and  outright  murder  that, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  rival  the  atrocities  of  the 
Axis  Powers  In  World  War  II.  Thousands  of 
Innocent  people  (Including  women  and  cbll- 
dien)  have  been  deliberately  slaughtered  by 
the  Vletcong  as  "examples"  for  the  South 
Vietnamese.  Beheading  and  mutilation  are 
not  uncommon.  For  American  academics  to 
bemoan  the  "brutality"  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese response,  without  the  slightest  com- 
ment on  the  initiators  of  the  brutality,  U 
the  epitome  of  bias. 

6.  The  Commxmlst  regime  In  North  Viet- 
nam Is  among  tbe  harshest  and  most  brutal 
In  Asia.  All  opposition  has  been  exterminat- 
ed. The  society  Is  organized  Into  cells  of 
mutual  surveillance.  No  free  elections  of  any 
kind  have  been  permitted.  The  living  stand- 
ards of  tbe  people  are  low  even  by  Asian 
standards. 

7.  In  contrast,  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, until  the  stepped  up  Vletcong  attack, 
were  enjoying  a  far  better  living  standard. 
Hunger  was  virtually  eliminated.  Indus- 
tries were  expanding.  Schools,  clinics,  and 
social  welfare  services  were  proliferating  rap- 
Idly.  Between  1954  and  1961,  there  were  fo\ir 
elections,  conducted  with  varying  degrees  of 
freedom. 

8.  The  Geneva  accords  were  broken  first 
and  repeatedly  by  the  Communists,  as  docu- 


mented by  tbe  records  of  the  International 
Controls  Commission. 

9.  The  President  has  offered  to  hold  un- 
conditional peace  talks  with  Hanoi  and  baa 
been  rejected  repeatedly  by  Hanlo.  Peiplng, 
and  Moscow.  The  burden  of  proof  Is  now 
on  the  Communists. 

10.  Communist  conquest  of  South  Vietnam 
would.  In  our  view,  lead  Inevitably  to  a 
deterioration  of  resolve  thr.ougbout  south 
and  southeast  Asia.  While  the  non-Commu- 
nist states  In  the  region  are  not  likely  to  fall 
In  actual  geographical  sequence  (i.e..  the 
"domino"  theory),  we  believe  these  nations 
would  eventually  succumb  politically  and/or 
militarily  to  Chinese  expansion  following  an 
American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  We 
further  believe  that  Chinese  hegemony  over 
southeast  Asia  would  be  disastrous  to  Amer- 
ican national  Interest  and  will  severely  com- 
promise the  capacity  of  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, India,  and  Pakistan  to  survive  as  In- 
dependent nations. 

If  there  Is  any  lesson  that  should  have 
been  learned  by  us  since  1919,  it  Is  that 
collective  security  Is  the  only  effective  means 
to  deal  with  totalitarianism  on  the  march. 
Our  negotiations  and  agreements  must  not 
be  "Munlcbs."  Rather  they  must  be  backed 
by  clear  evidence  of  our  determination  to 
maintain  the  arrangements  agreed  to  as  the 
conditions  for  peace.  Men  who  prize  liberty 
are  unwilling  to  settle  for  peace  at  any  price. 
Nor  does  negotiation  from  weakness  and 
without  conditions  serve  to  placate  imperial 
ambitions.  The  siirest  guarantee  of  peace  In 
Asia  Is  what  It  has  always  been  everywhere: 
Recognition  by  all  that  our  commitments  to 
our  allies  wlU  be  honored.  And  we  shall  use 
tbe  peace  thus  secured  as  Americans  used 
It  in  post-war  Europe,  and  as  President  John- 
son has  pledged  to  use  it  for  Asia.  The  basis 
for  a  lasting  setOement  in  Asia  will  be  built 
as  we  create  the  conditions  for  freedom 
through  social  and  economic  programs  no 
less  than  through  military  means. 

Organizational  afflliations  are  listed  for 
identification  ptorposes  only:  Dr.  Wesley  R. 
Ptshel,  Michigan  State  University;  Prof.  P. 
J.  Honey.  University  of  London;  WUUam  P. 
Maddox,  New  York  City;  Prof.  Ralph  Ll 
Turner,  Michigan  State  University;  Dr. 
Charles  Wolf.  Jr.,  the  Rand  Corp,  Dr. 
George  E.  Taylor,  University  of  Washington; 
Prof.  William  B.  Dtinn,  University  o*  the 
State  of  New  York;  Prof.  John  D.  Mont- 
gomery. Harvard  University;  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Joiner,  Temple  University;  William  Hender- 
son. Socony  Mobil  OU  Co.;  Dr.  Frank  N. 
Trager.  New  York  University;  Rev.  Francis 
J.  Corley,  S.J,  St.  Louis  University:  Dr. 
Chester  L.  Hunt.  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Luclan  Pye.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  Dr.  David  A.  Wilson, 
University  of  California:  Dr.  Amrom  H.  Katz. 
the  Rand  Corp.;  Dr.  John  T.  Dorsey, 
Vanderbilt  University:  Dr.  L  Milton  Sacks, 
Brandeis  University;  Dr.  Ralph  H.  Smuckler, 
Michigan  State  University;  George  K.  Tin- 
bam,  the  Rand  Corp. 


Dairymen  Aronsed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or  Kkw  jEasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1969 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  dairy 
farmers  in  New  Jersey's  Second  District, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  are 
luiderstandably  exercised  over  the  an- 
noimced  Intention  of  the  UJ3.  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture  to  suspend  Federal 
mUk  marketing  order  Na  4,  which  pres- 
ently covers  our  area,  and  place  Dela- 
ware Valley  milk  producers  under  miiir 
marketing  ordering  No.  2,  which  now 
covers  the  northern  New  Jersey-New 
York  area. 

Hearings  mi  the  USDA's  plan  to 
change  the  current  status  erf  Delaware 
Valley  dairy  farmers  have  been  held  but, 
to  date,  no  change  'has  been  ofBclally 
announced.  Numerous  meetings  have 
been  held  in  Washington  between  dairy 
farmers  now  included  under  order  No.  4 
and  their  congressional  representatives 
and  with  officials  of  the  USDA. 

I  should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  two  editorials  com- 
menting on  this  situation  which  give  an 
Idea  of  the  situation  which  our  dairy 
farmers  will  face  if  the  USDA  foUows  its 
armounced  plan.  The  first  Is  from  the 
Bridgeton,  N.J.,  Evening  News,  one  of  the 
dally  papers  in  the  second  district;  and 
the  second  appeared  in  New  Jersey  Bet- 
ter Farming.  This  is  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  me  and  to  my  constituents, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  inserting  these  edi- 
torials in  the  Congressional  Recobo. 
[Prom  the  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  Evening  News. 
Mar.  8,  1966] 

DaIKTMEN    AaOTTSXD 

A  dispute  which  has  raged  quietly  behind 
the  scenes  and  tlireatens  to  come  to  a  head 
soon  pits  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  most  of  the  5,800  dalrymem  who  sup- 
ply milk  to  the  Greater  Philadelphia  area- 
While  milk  prices  to  consumers  are  not  In- 
volved, we  feel  that  the  dispute  Is  the  busi- 
ness of  everyone  In  the  Philadelphia  mlU- 
shed,  which  Includes  Pennsylvania,  Now 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  becauae  ac- 
tion threatened  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture woiUd  deprive  the  milk  farmer*  of 
$10  million  a  year  in  Income.  And  that  la  a 
concern  of  aU  businessmen  In  the  area,  for 
such  a  loas  to  the  economy  of  any  area  la  not 
to  be  passed  over  lightly. 

The  dispute,  as  we  understand  It,  centers 
about  two  principal  points:  One  la  that  the 
Department  of  AgrlciUttire  contends  that  it 
cannot  enforce  the  present  mUk  marketing 
order  against  violations  by  a  hajidful  of 
chlslera  who  undercut  mimmimi  price  pro- 
visions by  giving  kickbacks  to  broken  or 
other  middlemen.  The  other  is  that  dairy 
Interests  primarily  serving  the  New  York 
market  want  to  absorb  tbe  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket, as  they  did  the  New  Jersey  market  sev- 
eral years  ago.  What  appears  to  be  clear  la 
that  the  Philadelphia  mllkshed  farmera  are 
doing  better  under  their  order  than  the  N«w 
York-New  Jersey  fanners  are  doing  under 
theirs. 

The  change  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture proposes,  imder  prodding  by  over- 
whelmingly stronger  and  more  numerous 
New  York  Interests,  would  at  the  very  least 
result  In  a  loss  of  60  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  milk  income  to  Philadelphia  mllk- 
shed farmers,  while  New  York  market  dairy- 
men would  Increase  their  take  by  6  cents  per 
hundredweight  That  would  result  In  a  »10 
million  annual  loss  to  the  economy  of  the 
Delaware  Valley. 

As  we  see  It,  the  Philadelphia  order  sbotUd 
be  amended  to  make  it  enforceable  and  It 
should  be  enforced.  To  abandcm  it,  or 
cban^  It  to  a  different  market  form  either 
because  ot  {x^asure  from  elsewhere  or  from 
frustraUon  doea  not  seem  to  us  to  be  a 
defensible  position  for  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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[Prom  New  Jersey  Better  Parmlng] 
Mnjc  Mattixs 

The  controversy  over  the  future  role  of  the 
Delaware  Valley  milk  marketing  order  con- 
tinues unabated.  On  the  political  scene. 
Pennsylvania's  two  VS.  Senators  have  made 
strong  appeals  for  retention  of  order  No.  4. 

Senator  Hugh  Soott  Informed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  hearings  concluded 
last  November  on  the  USDAs  proposal  to 
abandon  the  order  in  favor  of  another  form 
of  marketing  "showed  that  90  percent  of  the 
dairy  farmers  and  handlers  under  the  order 
want  It  retained  with  amendments  to  render 
It  more  enforceable." 

The  USDA  proposal  to  abandon  the  present 
order  Is  based  on  Its  claimed  inability  to  en- 
force It  against  minimum  price  infractions. 

Senator  Scott  s&ld  that  "these  5.400  dairy 
farmers  and  their  communities  would  stand 
to  siiffer  a  loss  of  110  million  a  year  If  the 
Depvartment  did  not  retain  the  present  type 
of  marketing  order" 

This  order  provides  for  a  so-called  handler 
pool  of  a  type  In  effect  in  the  market  for  23 
yMtfs.  It  regulates  the  marketing  of  milk  in 
greater  Philadelphia,  covering  dairy  farmers 
In  Pennsylvania.  Delaware.  Maryland,  and 
south  Jersey. 

OTHEX  SXTPPORT 

Senator  Jo8S>h  Clauk  wrote  Secretary 
Preeman  that  since  the  type  of  milk  market- 
ing pool  has  no  direct  effect  upon  consumer 
prices,  he  felt  that  order  No.  4  producer  In- 
terests and  desires  should  be  supported. 

A  number  of  other  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  order  No.  4  area  have  urged  that  the 
present  order  be  retained  and  provided  with 
"enforcement  teeth." 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers'  Cooperative. 
Philadelphia,  which  suports  retention  of  the 
handler-type  pool  In  the  order  No.  4  area, 
told  the  nSDA.  In  a  recent  brief,  that  "the 
Department  has  the  full  cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral courts,  when  It  chooses  to  enforce  the 
milk  marketing  order  for  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley marketing  area.  The  only  question,"  It 
said.  "Is  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  chooses  to  abdicate  his  duty." 

In  refuting  the  USDA's  contention  that  It 
cannot  enforce  the  order.  Interstate  dted 
two  1965  cases  In  the  Federal  courts  which  It 
•aid  demonstrated  this  cooperation  of  the 
courts. 

An  opponent  of  Interstate's  stand,  the 
Tlnlted  Milk  Producers  Cooperative  of  New 
Jersey,  has  proposed  combining  the  New  York 
(order  No.  3)  and  Philadelphia  mllkshed 
marketing  orders. 


PenniyWaBui:  First  ia  Highways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  rurNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, B£arch  14,  1966.  Gov.  WllUam  W. 
Scranton  transmitted  the  following  mes- 
sage to  the  Pennsylvania  State  General 
AjBembly  on  the  subject — "Pennsylvania: 
First  In  Highways." 

MEBSAOS  to  TRK  OKJTEXAL  A8SK>fBI.T  *T  OOT, 
WnXIASS  W.  SCSAlfTON,  PKNNSTLTAinA: 
FnST  IK  RlORWATS,  Masch    14,   lOM 

Mr.  Lteatanant  Oovemor,  Mr.  Speaker, 
members  of  tba  |«ner«i  assembly,  PennsTl- 
vanla:  First  in  hlgbwayt. 


A  noble  Ideal — but  also  a  realistic  goal.  A 
goal  that  la  rapidly  being  rwOlzed. 

We  have  not  set  out  to  become  first  In 
highways  simply  to  light  up  the  sky.  We  are 
not  fascinated  with  blgnesi^  for  its  own  sake. 

We  believe  that  Pennsylvania  must  have 
the  beet  highway  system  In  the  Nation,  be- 
cause improved  highways  mean  expiindlng 
Industry,  mean  more  jobs,  mean  better  safety 
conditions,  mean  driver  convenience  for  each 
and  every  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  location  of  our  State  la  uniquely  fortu- 
nate. We  form  the  bridge  between  the  two 
most  prosperous  market  areas  In  the  world — 
the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
gion of  the  Midwest.  To  take  full  economic 
advantage  of  this  blessing  of  geography,  we 
must  provide  a  highway  system  that  will 
channel  the  riches  of  both  of  these  regions 
Into  our  cities  and  Into  our  rural  heartland. 

Highways  will  bring  us  Industry,  distribu- 
tion centers,  tourists,  new  homeowners,  new 
research  centers,  new  entire  communities. 

And  that  Is  not  all.  Highways  wlU  link 
together  oxir  own  cities  Into  a  network  for 
economic  and  social  Interchange.  Highways 
will  provide  ready  access  between  the  large 
cities  and  their  suburbs.  Highways  will 
offer  new  leisure  time  opportunities  to  our 
Increasingly  prosperous  people. 

This  Is  the  future  prospect.  It  Is  swiftly 
becocolng  the  present  fact. 

We  are  now  entering  the  second  year  ot 
the  gigantic  10-year  highway  construction 
program  that  was  launched  at  the  midpoint 
of  this  administration. 

Every  index  shows  that  we  are  reaching 
the  intermediate  goals  that  we  established 
for  this  program. 

L«t  us  look  briefly  at  the  accomplishments 
of  the  year  Just  passed. 

Construction  expenditures — the  actual 
money  paid  out  for  miles  of  highway  com- 
pleted— rose  from  9330  million  In  ld64  to 
$255  million  In  1065 — an  Increase  of  more 
than  10  percent. 

But  the  more  meaningful  flgfure  Is  that 
of  construction  awards — showing  the 
amounts  that  have  been  authorized  to  con- 
tractors for  construction  along  our  high- 
ways. This  figure  rose  from  $234  million  In 
1964  to  (296  million  In  1965 — a  whopping 
Increase  of  26  percent.  Both  ye«rs  were  new 
record  highs  foe  Pennsylvania. 

Other  guidelines  show  the  same  story: 
total  mileage  advertised — up  10  percent; 
maintenance  construction — up  8  percent; 
Interstate  miles  opened — up  67.8  percent. 

Pi^rures  alone  do  not  reveal  the  full  extent 
of  our  progress. 

One  year  ago  I  said  that  w«  must  tool  tip 
the  Department  of  Highways  to  make  pos- 
sible the  most  rapidly  expanded  road  buUd-  ■ 
Ing  program  In  American  history,  and  that 
we  must  free  the  highway  program  of  tbe 
vicissitudes  of  regional  and  party  politics. 
Both  objectives  are  clearly  within  reach. 

Businesslike  procedures  have  been  installed 
throughout  the  department  of  highways— 
that  former  miisty  stronghold  of  antiquated 
methods.  Computers  have  replaced  laborloxis 
manual  systems  of  calculation.  Engineers 
have  been  freed  for  creative  services — cme 
operation  that  formerly  required  eight  full 
days  of  work  by  a  professional  engineer  Is 
now  completed  In  2  hours. 

For  the  first  time  In  highway  department 
history,  we  have  an  accurate  forecasting 
system  for  more  than  1,600  road  building 
projects.  Every  other  w«ek.  schedules  are 
checked  to  make  sure  construction  dates  are 
being  met.  The  old  predlct-and-pray  meth- 
od of  0OD«tructlon  scheduling  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  clockwork  procedure. 

The  State  highway  commission,  a  major 
reform  accomplished  In  this  administration, 
has  meanwhile  given  continuity  and  con- 
sistency to  tbe  allocation  ot  highway  proj- 


ects. No  longer  do  the  highways  go  only 
to  those  counties  with  great  political  pull, 
or  to  counties  Which  are  controlled  by  the 
p>arty  In  power  In  the  State.  Construction 
awards  are  made  on  a  system  of  priorities, 
based  on  need. 

This  month  the  highway  commission  will 
begin  a  series  o<  public  meetings  In  all  11 
highway  districts,  to  determine  where  the 
next  additions  to  the  highway  program  will 
be  made.  These  decisions  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  change  by  the  next  administration, 
regardless  of  which  party  wins  this  year's 
election.  Pennsylvania,  at  last,  has  a  long- 
range  highway   building   program. 

In  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  will  make  fur- 
ther dramatic  Increases  in  construction  ex- 
penditures and  construction  authorizations. 
The  total  budget  for  1966-67  wUl  be  $625.- 
469,254 — a  10  percent  Increase  over  last  year. 
(Included  in  thU  sum  Is  $68,100,000  of  State 
highway  and  bridge  authority  exjjcndltures.) 

Construction  expenditures  are  projected 
to  rUe  to  $330.6  million  In  fiscal  1966-67. 
This  continues  the  sharp  acceleration  that 
has  been  underway  since  1963.  In  1965-66 
we  at  last  are  breaking  throvigh  the  legend- 
ary $250  million  construction  year  limit. 
Next  year  we  expect  to  achieve  better  than 
a  $300  million  construction  year. 

The  rise  In  construction  awards  is  even 
more  startling.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
we  will  use  low  bids  on  projects  advertised 
to  establish  this  trend,  since  our  data  on 
actual  authorizations  is  incomplete  beyond 
the  last  few  years.  Note  that  In  the  first 
highway  budget  submitted  by  this  admin- 
istration In  1968-64.  we  called  for  projects 
advertised  In  the  amount  of  $207  million — 
then  the  second  highest  figure  ever  projected 
for  that  purpose.  Our  final  budget  calls  for 
•400  million  to  be  allocated  for  low  bids  on 
projects  advertised — an  increase  in  4  years 
of  almost  100  percent. 

Truly  this  Is  progress. 

Construction  costs — including  the  costs  of 
engineering  and  right-of-way  purchase — ac- 
count for  64  percent  of  the  total  highway 
budget  for  1966-67.  These  figures  represent 
road  and  bridge  Improvements  for  every 
county  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Consider  some  outstanding  examples  of 
projects  on  which  substantial  progress  will 
be  made  during  the  next  fiscal  year: 

All  313  miles  of  the  Keystone  Shortway 
will  either  be  open  to  the  public  or  under 
construction — well  In  advance  of  Its  original 
schedule. 

The  long-awaited  Holtwood  Bridge,  which 
for  decades  has  floated  like  a  tantalizing 
promise  before  the  pteople  of  Lancaster  and 
Tork  Counties,  will  begin  to  become  a  reality. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  "Bridge  to  Nowhere" 
win  at  last  begin  to  go  somewhere. 

In  Philadelphia,  construction  will  con- 
tinue on  the  Delaware  Expressway  and  other 
sections  of  some  of  the  most  expensive  high- 
way building  In  the  Nation. 

Along  the  noiUiern  tier,  renewal  of  Route  8 
will  be  pushed  ahead.  Construction  of  the 
Corry  Bypass  and  the  ToungsvlUe  Bypass 
will  begin. 

In  Scranton,  the  Spruce  Street  Bridge  will 
be  built. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  Anthracite  Region, 
construction  will  proceed  on  the  Anthracite 
Expressway,  and  the  first  segments  of  Inter- 
state 84,  providing  a  direct  route  to  the  mar- 
kets of  New  England,  will  be  financed. 

In  the  suburban  counties  surrounding 
Philadelphia,  bypass  construction  will  begin 
at  Coatecvllle.  West  Chester,  and  SellersvlUe. 

In  the  west,  work  will  start  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Expressway  and  the  Beaver  Valley 
Expressway. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  projects  in- 
eluded  In  the  challenging  construction  sched- 
ule planned  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Of  the  $320.6  million  allocated  for  con- 
struction In  the  budget,  nearly  half — $160.6 
million — will  be  devoted  to  work  on  Penn- 
sylvania's share  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  This  Is  almost  $18  mUUon  more 
than  was  provided  In  the  record  1965-66 
budget.' 

During  the  last  calendar  year,  93  miles  of 
new  interstate  were  opened  In  Pennsyl- 
vania— 13  miles  more  than  had  originally 
been  projected.  In  the  current  year,  98  more 
miles  win  be  added. 

Prom  a  lagging  position  among  the  States 
In  construction  of  the  interstate,  we  have 
now  forged  up  among  the  leaders.  By  the 
end  of  1966,  more  than  1,000  miles  of  the 
1,584  miles  of  Interstate  assigned  to  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  In  use. 

On  other  Pederal-ald  systems,  expenditures 
for  construction  on  primary  highways  will  be 

increased  from  $34  million  to  $36  million 

on  secondary  roads  from  $11.9  million  to 
$12.8  million — on  urban  highways  from  $23.3 
million  to  $34.6  million. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year's  blghwaya 
budget  will  make  available  funds  for  the  Ap- 
pachla  road  development  program.  The 
State  will  participate  to  the  extent  of  $10.7 
million,  and  wUl  make  available  an  addi- 
tional $1  million  to  communities  that  have 
applied  for  Appalachla  grants  under  the 
local  access  road  Improvement  plan. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  1966-67  bud- 
get la  the  Inclusion  of  $6  mllUon  for  elimi- 
nation of  hlgh-accident-frequency  areas 
along  the  roads  of  the  Commonwealth.  This 
amount  will  make  possible  elimination  of  118 
such  areas. 

Also  in  the  field  of  Improved  safety  condi- 
tions, an  accident  analysis  unit  has  been  es- 
tablished In  the  department.  This  imlt  will 
work  closely  with  the  State  police  and  the 
Traffic  Safety  Bureau  to  determine  causes  of 
accidents  and  recommend  highway  improve- 
ments that  will  eliminate  special  dangers. 

Under  this  year's  budget,  the  department 
win  return  $44.1  million  to  our  2,561  munic- 
ipalities for  maintalnance  and  construction 
on  their  streets  and  roads.  This  represents 
an  Increase  of  $6  million  over  1966-66. 

The  State's  own  maintenance  budget  has 
risen  to  $83  1  million— almost  $8  million 
higher  than  last  year's  figure.  This  addi- 
tional money  will  enable  us  to  further  Im- 
prove our  already  outstanding  maintenance 
program. 

Good  roads  require  more  than  record  con- 
struction outlays.  Maintenance  of  the  high- 
ways we  now  have  Is  an  absolute  necessity. 
During  the  past  calendar  year,  3,114  miles  of 
major  maintenance  Improvements  were  made 
by  our  highway  crews.  This  compares  with 
2,883  miles  the  year  before. 

We  have  placed  our  maintenance  emphasis 
on  those  projects  that  can  be  carried  out  In 
*  a  single  construction  season— thereby  limit- 
ing Inconvenience  to  Pennsylvania  motorists. 
This  year's  budget  has  been  designed  to 
achieve  maxlmimi  road  construction.  We 
have  not  hesitated  to  resort  to  the  highway 
and  bridge  authority  funds  that  were  made 
available  through  wise  action  of  the  legis- 
lature. We  have  Invested  the  future  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  the  construction  of  a  highway 
system  that  will  meet  tomorrow's  needs. 

This  Investment  has  been  neither  hap- 
hazard nor  Imprudent.  If  we  do  not  build 
the  highways  of  tomorrow  today,  our  share 
of  the  economic  and  social  frxilts  of  tomor- 
row will  Inevitably  be  reduced. 

This  year's  highways  budget  is  tight,  but  It 
meet*  our  economic  and  social  Imperatives. 
It  will  enable  us  to  take  one  more  long  stride 
on  the  10-year,  $10  billion  highway  construc- 
tion program. 
Pennsylvania:  First  In  highways. 
It  Is  neither  a  myth  nor  a  dream.  It  is  an 
approaching  reality. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  only  the  fainthearted 
win  dare  to  neglect. 

We  are  making  historic  progress.  Let's  eet 
on  with  the  Job, 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF    CONNECTICDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
hard  to  believe  that  Mario  DiCecco  Is 
70  years  old,  but  I  know  that  this  must 
be  a  fact  because  I  read  It  In  the  Water- 
bury  Sunday  Republican  of  March  6, 
1966,  In  a  sympathetic  article  by  Ruth 
Parsons. 

It  Is  fashionable  today  to  talk  about 
spreading  culture  and  developing  an  in- 
terest in  the  arts  and  I  have  supported 
these  movements.  At  the  same  time  It 
is  educational  to  know  something  of  the 
career  of  a  man  who  did  these  things 
on  an  Individual  basis  over  many  years 
In  the  difficult  cultural  terrain  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

I.  am  personally  and  Intimately  fa- 
miliar with  his  contributions  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  city  and  area  and  as  I  Include 
this  biographical  piece  In  the  Record  I 
want  to  express  my  afifection  for  Mario 
DiCecco  and  my  deep  appreciation  for 
his  outstanding  service  as  a  good  citizen. 
Mario  DiCecco,  70,  Has  Devoted  Whole  Lmt 
TO  Woau>  OP  Music 
(By  Ruth  Parsons) 

"I  neglected  everything  for  my  music  and 
the  orchestras — everything,  my  family,  my 
home,  my  business.  But  It  Is  aU  right,  I 
love  It.  I  want  to.  I  have  no  regrets.  There 
have  been  many  crises,  but  we  have  sur- 
vived— and  we  have  not  compromised." 

This  uncompromising  stubbomess  and  In- 
tensity of  Mario  DiCecco  when  he  Is  con- 
vinced he  Is  ri^t  has  made  him  "contro- 
versial" aU  hU  public  life.  His  friends  and 
foes  are  alUie  In  their  fierceness,  and  seem  to 
have  always  been. 

And  for  all  this  scrappy  determination  In 
the  face  of  adversity,  EMCecco  Is  a  very  gentle, 
and  a  shy,  man. 

To  his  friends,  he  seems  a  vigorous  giant, 
though  scarcely  more  than  5  feet  tall. 
He  has  had  some  victories,  gained  much 
recognition  for  his  talents,  and  has  had  some 
very  large  and  heartbreaking  defeats.  Even 
In  defeat  he  Is  among  the  blessed,  because  he 
Is  a  man  In  love  with  hU  work.  Pew  peoj^e 
are  so  fortunate. 

And  with  aU  of  hlB  avowed  neglect  of  his 
family,  his  six  children  grew  to  adulthood 
stable  and  cultivated,  and  two  otf  his  sons, 
Bruno  and  Luca  won  Pulbright  Fellowshlpe 
for  musical  study  and  have  gone  on  to  gain 
wide  recognition  as  international  conc^t 
performers  and  university  teachers  in  their 
own  rights. 

At  70,  muscular  and  Intense,  his  voice  soft 
with  an  almost  British  inflection,  DiCecoo 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  those  dlsad- 
v^taged  children  everywhere. 

THE  EARLT  DAT 

He  said,  "I  came  right  to  Waterbxiry  when 
I  stepped  off  the  boat  and  onto  the  train 
that  deposited  me  at  the  railroad  station" 
then  at  the  Intersection  of  Meadow  and  Bank 
Streets.  "The  town  has  changed  some,  since 
I  came,"  he  noted.  The  famUy  settled  in  th« 
Abrig&Ux  which  "was  not  the  best  place  in 
the  city  to  live,"  and  it  was  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent envlrcmment  than  the  stinny  fields  of 
Italy  where  he  spent  those  first  8  years. 

"For  2  years  after  I  cam*  to  the  Abrtgator 
there  was  scarcely  a  day  when  I  did  not  wear 
a  black  eye."  Fresh  oC  the  boat.  I  wore  knee 
pants  and  I  spoke  no  English,    This  offended 


my  tormentors  I  guess,  and  I  was  beaten  al- 
most daily  when  I  didn't  run  fast  enough. 
They  spat  on  me,  and  they  tore  my  clothes." 

"But  when  I  learned  to  fight  and  scrap 
back,  and  became  a  leader  In  my  right,  then 
I  got  my  revenge.  And  I  was  beaten  no 
more,"  he  said,  and  the  memory  of  that  tri- 
umph, to  Judge  by  the  glint  in  his  eye,  la 
still  pleasurable  aU  these  decades  later. 

"But  even  then,  fighting  or  no.  my  love 
was  for  music,"  he  said. 

"In  Itely,  I  would  always  follow  the  travel- 
ing bands  and  the  hurdy-gurdy.  The  hurdy- 
gurdy  came  most  often,  and  I  would  walk  out 
6  or  6  miles  to  meet  it.  Just  so  that  I  could 
tag  along  Its  side  on  its  travels  to  the  village. 

"None  of  us.  parenu  or  brothers,  then 
played  Instrinnents — but  we  an,  always,  loved 
and  appreciated  music.  1  think  it  Is  the 
beautiful  Italian  countryside,  the  blue  sky, 
the  sun.  the  fields,  that  breed  things  artistic, 

"As  a  smaU  chUd  In  Italy  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  music;  I  dreamed  music.  And 
so  It  remained." 

It  was  in  Waterbury,  however,  that  the 
violin  came  Into  his  life,  and  the  meeting 
was  in  the  old  Quarter  Store  on  Grand  Street, 
where  a  violinist  performed  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  pa- 
trons of  the  sheet  music  counter.  "When- 
ever he  played.  I  could  be  found  posted 
against  the  rail."  he  said. 

He  soon  received  his  own  violin,  and  then 
"I  studied  hard,  very  hard,  I  exhausted  my 
teachers,  so  there  were  no  more  here."  Then 
nervous  and  excited,  he  went  to  Yale  Univer- 
sity to  be  auditioned  by  the  great  Trooetwyck 
who  told  him,  the  words  never  forgotten, 
"Calm  yourself.  Tou  have  more  talent  than 
is  good  lor  you." 

A  little  later  he  received  similar  praise 
from  Percy  Granger.  The  great  pianist,  on 
an  autographed  photo  he  gave  the  young 
musician  wrote,  "You  have  great  talent.  You 
have  the  future  of  a  Tosc."  "I  blush  to  teU 
you  this,"  the  maestro  said.  "I  do  not  dis- 
play the  photograph.    But  It  is  so." 

After  the  Yale  audition,  he  went  to  the 
Von  Ende  School  in  New  York  City,  and  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  17  began  teaching  there  as 
well  as  studying.  ^  Exhausting  this,  he  began 
at  the  Washington  Square  CoUege  of  New 
York  University  where  he  studied  under 
MajdmllUon  Pllzer,  the  concert  master  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic,  and  then  under 
Franz  Knelsel  who  directed  the  Knelsel 
quartet. 

JOINS  OBCHESTRAS 

His  studies  c<»npleted,  he  Joined  several 
orchestras  and  played  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  for  the  next  several  years, 
including  a  stint  as  first  viola  with  the  old 
Washington  Square  Orchestra. 

Then  he  returned  to  Waterbury  to  settle 
down,  open  his  own  school  and  raise  his 
famUy. 

He  realized  he  was  developing  some  fine 
violinists  in  bis  school  and  finaUy,  In  1925, 
for  reasons  he  described  as  selfish  (he  wanted 
a  showcase  for  his  pupUs)  be  founded  the 
People's  String  Orchestra. 

In  those  pre-TV  and  popular  radio  days, 
the  only  music  provided  the  city  was  through 
traveling  troupes  and  the  little  symphony 
which  is  described  as  being  more  social  In 
nature  than  musical,  and  which  gave  a 
pleasant  little  concert  once  a  year.  It  did 
not  satisfy  DiCecco's  Idea  of  music. 

His  amateur  pupils,  who  were  doctors, 
nurses,  accountants,  and  architects,  were 
Joined  by  three  professional  celUsts  from 
New  Haven,  and  these  in  turn  brought  In 
more  musicians,  until  finally  there  were 
about  60  In  aU  who  took  part  In  concerts  in 
the  old  Buckingham  Auditorium. 

DiCecoo  waa  then  Invited  to  take  over  the 
direction  of  the  Newtown  Orchestral  Society 
by  Its  partl-tlme  conductor,  the  Reverend 
PaiU  Cullen.  This  group,  orglnaUy  8  or  10 
members,  was  quickly  enlarged  to  about  60 
musicians,  and  Included  among  its  members 
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tb«  author,  Hendrick  Van  Loon.  New  York 
Bun  music  critic.  Henry  Simon,  Mrs.  Stuart 
Chaae.  and  the  two  teenage  children  of  chll- 
<lren  of  Raymond  Gram  Swing. 

It  waa  through  the  Newtown  aodety 
that  he  met  Grace  Moore  who  became  his 
good  frtend,  and  her  protege,  Dorothy 
Klrsten  who  made  her  musical  debut  with 
the  Newtown  orchestra  under  DlCecco.  The 
orcheBtra  played  together  until  World  War 
II  when  It  gradually  broke  up. 

While  sUn  conducUng  In  Newtown,  he  de- 
cided to  again  organize  a  Waterbury  orches- 
tra, again  "for  my  pupils,  and  also  for  the 
city  •• 

His  early  work  with  his  new  Waterbury 
Civic  Orchestra  was  nothing  short  of  heroic, 
and  working  like  a  human  dynamo  he 
bought  the  music,  arranged  It,  Interviewed 
performers,  conducted  lessons,  and  re- 
hearsals, wrote  stories  for  the  newspayer, 
and  letters,  made  posters,  sold  tickets,  ne- 
glected everything  else  In  his  life  to  keep 
It  going.  He  said  "It  was  a  hard  time.  But 
I  lored  It.     It  was  what  I  wanted." 

After  a  year  and  a  half  of  this  frantic 
acttvlty,  he  decided  that  while  the  orchestra 
was  rery  good,  he  needed  to  g«*  organised. 
He  wrote  letters  to  prominent  people  ex- 
plaining his  cause,  and  enlisted  the  aid  of 
several  who  became  members  of  a  board  of 
directors  headed  by  President  William  J. 
Pape:  Vice  President  John  P.  Elton,  and 
Secretary  John  Monagan,  "who  was  ]ust  a 
boy  then." 

"It  was  John  who  said.  "What  If  there  Is 
»  deficit?  Who  wlU  stand  It?'  and  I  said, 
•I  wlU.'  and  there  wa»— and  I  did."  said  Dl- 
Cecco, explaining  how  the  orchestra  weath- 
ered financial  crisis  after  crisis  for  much 
of  Its  25  years. 

Poc  many  of  those  years,  he  worked  with- 
out salary,  and  then  he  was  finally  paid  the 
magnificent  sum  of  1000  a  year,  and  then 
finally.  93.700  for  what  amounted  to  a  foU- 
tlme  Job. 

And  In  the  midst  of  this,  he  still  found 
time  to  organize  a  Junior  symphony  orches- 
tra which  played  for  several  years:  and  the 
symphony  chorale,  a  group  of  125  voices 
which  for  8  or  0  years  presented  requiems 
with  the  full  orchestra  In  WUby  Auditorium. 
But  financial  crlels  continued  to  foUow 
crisis,  until  the  much  publicized  orchestra 
crisis  In  1902  when  new  board  members  and 
old  disagreed  In  a  split  that  resulted  In  the 
city  acquiring  two  orchestras,  where  there 
had  been  one^the  Waterbury  Ssrmphony. 
and  the  new  DlCecco  orchestra,  the  Water- 
bury Philharmonic  Society. 

The  new  philharmonic  orchestra  still  has 
Its  problems,  but  they  do  not  seem  insol- 
uble, and  It  performs  on  schedule.  In  addi- 
tion during  Its  3  abort  years  has  brought  live 
opera  to  Waterbury  twice,  "Trastata"  and 
"LaBoheme,"  and  is  now  preparing  for  the 
third,  "Butterfly,"  to  be  presented  this  spring 
as  the  finale  to  the  philharmonic  winter  con- 
cert aer\e»  which  begins  Saturday  In  WUby. 
So  DlCecco.  at  70,  shows  no  signs  of  slow- 
ing down.  He  Is  still  enthusiastic  about 
teaching  and  brings  his  string  ensemble 
through  the  city  schools  without  change 
for  "Introduction  to  music"  concerts  where 
he  dentonstrates  the  instruments,  discusses 
thetr  physical  characteristics  and  role  In  the 
orchestra,  and  describes  hts  especially  ar- 
ranged music  to  the  children  before  It  la 
played. 

And,  as  ever,  both  he  and  Mrs.  DlCecco, 
*n  accomplished  musician  In  her  own  right, 
teach  young  hopefuls  In  the  school. 

As  for  growing  old.  DlCecco  doeant  really 
believe  In  It.  and  at  the  same  time,  since 
one-  must  grow  old  If  (me  la  to  survive,  be 
bellevs  It  should  be  done  right. 

"It  Is  too  bad  that  In  this  country  every 
age  must  live  In  tta  own  compartments,"  be 
said,  "with  most  eempartznent  occupants 
striving  to  be  tn  the  one  next  younger." 


"When  a  woman  gets  a  little  plump,  for 
example,  and  loses  that  youthful  freshness," 
he  said,  "many  seem  to  lose  themselves.  They 
falsify  their  bodies,  their  hair,  they  cover 
thetr  skins  with  makeups  so  that  nothing 
about  them  U  real.  They  are  all  false.  They 
throw  away  all  of  the  beauty  of  maturity,  the 
softness  that  comes  with  years  and  makes 
the  face  so  expressive. 

"Before,  age  was  a  matter  of  great  pride. 
Tou  would  8a>,  'How  old  are  you?"  and  your 
friends  would  answer  and  you  would  say, 
•How  marvelous.'  " 

"Now."  he  said,  "people  are  shocked  at  ma- 
tiu-e  age.  "Too  bad.'  they  say.  "How  very 
old.'  " 

But  how  old  Indeed,  even  today,  depends 
on  who. 

Ask  any  DlCecco  fan  and  say,  "DlCecco  Is 
70,'  and  they  will  answer.  "Yes,  how  mar- 
velous." 


The  Pretident's  Metsafe  on  Trantpor- 
tatioa :  Another  Viewpoint 
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Tuesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  message  on  transportation 
proposed,  among  other  matters,  to  trans- 
fer the  Maritime  Administration  to  a  new 
Department  of  Transportation,  and  to 
submit  legislation  to  Improve  safety 
measures  and  guarantees  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  owners  and 
operators  of  passenger-carrying  vessels 
sailing  from  our  ports.  My  own  initial 
reaction  to  the  President's  message  and 
these  particular  proposals  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  2,  1966. 
On  February  18  and  19,  1966,  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  Maritime  Trades 
Department!  AFL-CIO,  expressed  Its 
opinion  by  unanimously  adopting  two 
resolutions  l>earlng  directly  ucton  both 
the  sta'.us  of  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion and  foreign-flag  passenger  cruise 
ships.  In  the  Interest  of  Insuring  that 
these  views  are  made  known  to  my  col- 
leagues, the  full  text  of  the  two  resolu- 
tions is  set  forth  below. 

Inocpbndxnt  PcQEaai.  Mautimk 
Ad  min  isnunoN 
Whereas,  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
agency  to  administer  this  country's  maritime 
laws  would  focus  greater  attention  In  the 
American  merchant  marine,  with  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  revitalizing  the  Industry 
and  enabling  the  United  States  to  meet  its 
foreign  commerce  needs  and  defense  com- 
mitments pursuant  to  the  policy  set  forth 
In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1030:  and 

Whereas  as  one  of  the  numerous  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  present 
Maritime  Administration  is  forced  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  programs  administered 
by  that  Department,  resulting  In  the  failure 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  to  properly 
administer  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  structure  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  constitutes  an  incon- 
■lst«ncy  In  government  organization,  since 
the  Federal  Avlatloa  Act  of  1068  created  an 
Independent  status  for  avlatlMi  in  a  Fed- 
•ral  Aviation  Administration;  and 

tlM  organisational  structure  of 


the  present  lUarltlme  Administration  has 
caused  the  alteration  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1M6  by  vesting  final  authority 
for  the  promotion  of  merchant  marine  policy 
In  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  thereby  elim- 
inating the  Judicial  and  procedural  pro- 
tections Inherent  In  an  autonomous  bocu'd 
as  provided  for  in  the  I93S  Merchant  Marine 
Act :  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment. APL-CIO  urges  the  passage  of 
legislation  creating  an  Independent  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Administration,  and  be  It 
further 

Reaoli'cd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
upon  adoption  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  urging  the  passage  of  legislation 
creating  an  Independent  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  as  this  would  alleviate  the 
many  problems  cited  above  and  would  con- 
stitute the  first  step  In  the  revltallzatlon  of 
the   U  S.-fiog   OMrchant   marine. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Satett  Stak&axos  ros  Ckxtisb  Ships 

Whereas  the  lower  safety  standards  of  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  resulted  In  tiie  loss  of  the 
Uvea  of  maay  American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  perpetuation  of  such  lower 
standards  oontlnuee  to  place  the  Uvea  of 
many  uasiuspeotlng  American  travelers  In 
Jeopardy;  and 

Whereas  the  blatant  advertising  campaign 
used  by  the  operators  of  foreign-flag  cruise 
ships,  suob  SB  the  Bahama  Star  (Panamanian 
registry)  and  the  Ariadne  (Uberlan  registry) , 
ooatlnues  to  misrepresent  and  misinform 
the  American  public  as  to  the  safety  stand- 
ards applicable  aboard  the  veasels,  therefore 
belt 

Resolved,  TKat  the  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment, AFLr-CIO,  urges  the  enactment  of 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Staites  aimed  at  Imposing  the  same  safety 
standards  on  forelgn-fiag  cruise  ships  as  are 
applicable  for  U^S.-flag  vessels  and  calls  upon 
the  Department  of  State  to  take  steps  to 
renegotiate  the  Iiktematlonal  Convention  for 
Safety  of  LUe  at  Sea  so  as  to  upgrade  the 
safety  standards  of  all  foreign-flag  vessels 
plying  tlae  oceans  of  the  world;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  Ttxat  upon  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going, copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Oommeroe  Committee;  the  chairman  and 
n>em.ben  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  and  the  Secretary  of 
Sta.te.  urging  lounedlate  action. 
Unanimously  adopted. 


Unrelated  Basinets  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  0L5EN 

or   MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  16, 1  participated  in  a  panel 
discussion  for  the  annual  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  American  Business  Press 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  In  New 
York.  Other  participants  were  Mr. 
Mortimer  M.  Caplin,  Mr.  William  Knox, 
special  adviser  on  Scientific  and  Techni- 
cal Information  in  the  Executive  OfiQce 
of  the  President,  and  Robert  Saltzstein, 
counsel  for  American  Business  Press. 
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The  forum  was  devoted  to  Washington 
considerations  affecting  the  business 
press.  I  discussed  the  need  of  increased 
expenditures  for  postal  mechanization. 
Mr.  Knox  covered  the  necessity  of  dis- 
seminating results  of  the  $16  billion  per 
annum  Federal  Government  research 
program.  Mr.  Caplin  discussed  the  need 
for  applying  the  imrelated  business  tax 
to  profits  derived  from  advertising  in 
publications  issued  by  tax-exempt  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Caplin's  comments  on  this  subject 
are  of  the  utmost  importance,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's current  Interest  In  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  Caplin's  statement,  which  I 
include  in  the  Record,  carries  forward 
the  President's  request  to  Congress  to 
"deal  with  abuses  of  tax-exempt  private 
foundations." 

However,  it  Is  that  portion  of  his  re- 
marks relating  to  Treasury's  proposed 
regulations  on  advertising  which  I  be- 
lieve so  timely  and  significant.  I  like- 
wise concur  that  these  regulations  ought 
to  be  issued  soon,  and  commend  the  com- 
ments of  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  all  Members  of 
Congress,  as  most  thoughtful. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 
KxcERPTs    FaoM    Rkmabks    or    Mortimex    M. 
Capun  on  "Legislation  To  CimB  Bxtsiness 
Competition  Fbom  Tax-Exempt  Organiza- 
tions" 

In  his  economic  report  of  January  27,  1966, 
the  President  stated:  "Against  a  background 
calling  for  fiscal  restraint,  I  cannot  this  year 
endorse  any  specific  legislative  measure, 
however  meritorious.  Involving  significant 
net  tax  reduction."  The  President  did  go  on 
to  state,  however,  that  "Improvement  of  our 
tax  system  Is  a  continuing  need  which  wlU 
concern  this  administration,  and  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Americana,"  "We 
must  constantly  seek,"  he  said  "Improve- 
ments In  the  tax  code  In  the  Interest*  of 
equity  and  of  sound  economic  policy." 

One  major  goal  was  said  to  bo  "slmpUflca- 
tion  of  the  tax  law." 

Another  stated  tOm  was  "a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  the  tax  load." 

"FlnaUy,"  the  President  stoted,  "we  must 
review  special  tax  preferences.  In  a  fully 
employed  economy,  special  tax  benefits  to 
stimulate  some  actlvlOea  or  Investments 
mean  that  we  wlU  have  less  ot  other  activ- 
ities." 

One  specific  tax  reform  was  selected,  which 
the  President  said  "  can  be  accomplished  this 
year."  With  that  he  added:  "I  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  abuses  erf  tax-exempt 
private  foundations." 

Why  Is  the  subject  of  tax  abuses  by  private 
foundations  of  Interest  to  the  American 
Business  Press,  an  association  of  specialized 
business  publications? 

TREAStTRT     BEPORT     ON     FOUNDATIONS 

In  response  to  the  Investigation  and  re- 
ports of  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  the 
Treasury  Department  on  February  a,  1965, 
Issued  a  report  on  private  foundaUons! 
Overall,  the  record  of  foundations  was  found 
to  be  a  good  one.  Most  foundations  sub- 
stanUally  comply  with  the  tax  law.  At  the 
»ame  time.  Instances  of  serious  abtise  were 
pointed  to,  and  correcUve  legislation  was 
called  for. 

The  Treasury  listed  six  categories  of  major 
problems: 

1.  Self -dealing. 

2.  Delay  In  benefits  to  charity. 

3.  Family  use  of  foundations  to  control 
corporate  and  other  properties. 

4.  Financial  tranaacUons  unrelated  to 
charitable  functions. 
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6.  Need  to  broaden  foundation  manage- 
ment. 

6.  Foundation  Involvement  In  business 
activities. 

It  Is  this  last  finding,  "foundation  Involve- 
ment In  business,"  that  particularly  concerns 
the  American  Business  P>re8S,  as  wril  as  any 
other  group  of  btislnessmen.  Business  ac- 
tivities of  foundations  and  other  tax-exempt 
organizations  are  not  Isolated  phenomena. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  these  organizations 
are  deeply  Involved  in  active  business,  which 
creates  serious  dlfflcultles. 

First,  tax  exemption  gives  them  a  sharp 
competitive  advantage  over  regular  busi- 
nesses. 

Second,  the  exempt  status  provides  oppor- 
tunities and  temptations  for  varied  forms  of 
self-dealing. 

Third,  the  management  of  these  exempt 
organizations  is  diverted  to  concentrate  on 
commercial  operations  rather  than  the  stated 
purposes  of  the  organization  which  gave  rise 
to  tax  exemption.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
Treasury  report:  "Business  may  become  the 
end  of  the  organization;  charity,  an  Insuf- 
ficiently considered  and  mechanically  ac- 
complished afterthought." 

The  comF>etltlve  advantages  of  tax-exempt 
organizations  are  great.  At  the  outset,  they 
are  free  of  the  normal  demands  of  investors 
for  profits  and  dividend  distributions.  In- 
stead, free  of  tax,  they  can  reinvest  the 
greater  part  of  their  profits  In  expansion 
and  modernization.  These  organizations  are 
not  subject  to  the  tax  rules  which  prohibit 
unreasonable  accumiUations  of  Income  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  tax  on  share- 
holders. Thus,  their  capital  buildup  can 
be  accomplished  on  a  sustained  basis,  aug- 
mented by  such  items  as  dues  and  other 
deductible  contributions;  dividends,  inter- 
est, rent  and  other  types  of  passive  income; 
and  by  a  type  of  income  referred  to  as  re- 
lated business  income. 

In  evaluating  the  business  advantages  of 
tax-exempt  organizaUons.  the  Treasury 
pointed  out  that  these  advantages  "con- 
tribute materially  to  the  abUlty  •  •  •  to 
subsidize  its  businesses  during  periods  of 
difficulty,  and  to  expand  them  during  periods 
of  growth."  Regular  businesses,  in  turn, 
"must  pay  for  their  acquisition,  finance  their 
operations,  and  support  their  expansion  pro- 
grams with  the  funds  which  remain  after 
taxes  have  been  paid." 

Many  businesses  conducted  by  tax-exempt 
organizations  can  cut  prices  and  still  have 
a  normal  profit  return.  Is  it  reasonable  or 
equitable  to  ask  a  fuUy  taxed  business  to 
funcUon  In  the  marketplace  against  this 
type  of  unfair  competition?  Does  thU  type 
of  special  tax  preference  meet  President 
Johnson's  standard  of  tax  equity  and  of 
sound  economic  policy? 

The  answer  readily  suggests  Itself:  Tax- 
exempt  organizations  competing  side  by  side 
with  regular  business  enterprises  should  pay 
their  way.  They  should  not  be  able  to  trade 
on  their  tax  exemption  or  other  tax  benefits. 
They  should  meet  competitors  on  an  eqtial 
tax  footing,  and  carry  their  fair  share  of 
the  Nation's  tax  burden.  This  applies  to 
all  tax-exempt  c«-ganlzatlons,  foundations 
or  otherwise,  as  well  as  to  those  with  other 
tax  privileges. 


taxation  of  unrelated  business  income 
In  1950,  Congress  attempted  to  cope  with 
certain  aspects  of  business  competition  from 
exempt  organizations.  Congress  provided  for 
taxation  of  the  income  derived  from  any  un- 
related trade  or  business  covering,  for  exam- 
ple, such  Items  as  the  Income  earned  by  New 
York  University  from  a  macaroni  business, 
as  well  as  other  types  of  unrelated  activities'. 
The  statutory  language  used  was  "any  trade 
or  business  the  conduct  of  which  is  not 
substantially  related  (aside  from  the  need  of 
such  organization  for  income  or  funds  or 
the  use  it  makes  of  the  profits  derived)  to 
the  exercise  or  performance  by  such  organi- 


zation of  its  charitable,  education,  or  other 
purpose  or  function  consUtuting  the  basU 
of  Its  exemption." 

Although  this  tax  on  unrelated  business 
income  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for 
over  15  years,  the  law  has  been  slow  in  de- 
veloping on  the  exact  meaning  of  this  term. 
What  are  the  outer  limits  of  unrelated  busi- 
ness Income? 

One  thing  is  clear:  Congress  was  seeking 
to  correct  an  abuse  and  to  eliminate  unfair 
compeUUon  from  tax-exempt  organizations. 
As  the  tax-writing  committees  indicated  in 
their  1943  studies,  they  approached  the  prob- 
lem "with  the  view  to  closing  this  existing 
loophole  and  requiring  the  payment  of  tax 
and  the  protection  of  legitimate  companies 
against  this  unfair  compeUUve  situation." 
It  is  plain  that  the  concept  of  unrelated 
business  Income  should  l>e  broadly  Inter- 
preted and  that  there  should  be  brought 
within  its  broad  sweep  ( 1 )  any  regularly  con- 
ducted business  activity  of  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization (2)  Which  c<Mnpetee  side  by  side 
with  an  ordinary  taxable  busUieas  entity 
and  (3)  which  carries  out  Its  affairs  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  its  taxable  competi- 
tors. "^ 

PROPOSED  REGX7LATION8  TO  TAX  ADVEKTISINO 
INCOME 

Today  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Treasury  Department  are  at  the  cross- 
roads in  reaching  an  important  decision  on 
the  taxability  of  unrelated  business  income. 
The  pending  issue  relates  to  the  taxability 
of  the  advertising  revenue  of  otherwise  tax- 
exempt  publications. 

Many  organizations,  in  the  name  of  edu- 
cation or  charity  or  otherwise,  have  pub- 
lished and  distributed  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  under  the  claim  that  the  In- 
come therefrom  Is  related  to  their  principal 
purpose  and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  tax. 
Further,  these  tax-exempt  CM-ganizaUons  \u-ge 
that  the  advertising  revenue  derived  by  them 
in  connection  with  these  publications  U 
similarly  not  "unreUted"  business  income, 
and  is  similarly  not  subject  to  tax.  For 
some  time  the  IRS  and  Treastiry  have  been 
considering  the  advisability  of  publishing 
proposed  regulations  which  would  make  it 
clear  that  this  advertising  revenue — aggres- 
sively pursued  by  many  of  these  tax-exempt 
organizaUons— Is  not  subetantiaUy  related 
to  the  exercise  or  performance  of  charitable, 
educational  or  similar  purposes. 

The  advertising  revenue  received  by  tax- 
exempt  publications  U  sizable.  It  is  esti- 
mated at  over  $70  million  a  year.  The  con- 
tent of  the  advertising  la  often  totally  un- 
related to  the  purposes  of  the  magazine. 
These  publishers  frequenUy  are  in  a  position 
to  cut  their  advertising  rates,  passing  along 
to  their  customers  part  of  the  benefits  of 
tax  exemption.  At  times  this  is  done  with- 
out fanfare,  with  the  fact  speaking  for  it- 
self; on  other  occasions,  tax-exempt  publi- 
cations have  engaged  tn  active  solicitation  of 
advertising  revenue,  baldly  stating  that  they 
were  able  to  cut  rates  only  because  of  their 
tax-exempt  status. 

Need  I  say  more  about  the  unfairness  of 
this  type  of  open  competition?  Need  I  say 
more  about  the  sharp  adverse  reaction  which 
emanates  from  the  fully  taxable  business- 
man, who  is  forced  to  compete  in  this  set- 
ting? 

In  my  view,  the  Treasury  would  be  fully 
Justified  and  would  be  on  sound  legal 
grounds  in  proposing  regulations  which 
would  Impose  a  tax  on  the  advertising  reve- 
nue of  otherwise  tax-exempt  publications. 
Such  regulations  woiUd  be  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  major  premise  of  the  1960  tax 
on  unrelated  business  income.  And  I  be- 
lieve the  Treasury  should  follow  the  policy 
written  into  the  law  and  fashion  regulations 
consistent  with  the  viewpoint  erf  eliminating 
this  unfair  ctMnpeUtlon  of  so-called  non- 
profit organizations. 
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tmCtSLATlOtt    TO    TAX    "EKLATSO" 
tNCOMB 

Beyond  this,  It  Is  my  hope  that  tJUr  the 
pending  House  Ways  and  Means  Conuo'ttee 
study  ot  foundation  abuses.  Congreea  will 
see  fit  to  propose  legislation  to  tax  the 
related  business  tnoome — as  well  as  the  un- 
related business  inootne— of  tax-exempt  or- 
fanlzatlons.  Some  15  years  of  history  under 
the  1950  corrective  legislation  prove*  the 
Inadequacy  ot  this  dlsUncUon  In  curbing 
abuses  and   unfair  competition. 

Today,  for  example,  the  publication  of 
magazines  or  books  might  be  considered 
related  to  the  tax-exempt  purposes  of  an 
organization  created  to  foster  education  or 
the  literary  arts.  If  so.  the  organization 
could  enter  the  publishing  field  in  sharp 
cotnpetltlon  with  private  buslneos.  The 
consequences  are  clear;  for  the  problem  of 
related  business  can  be  even  nvsre  serious 
than  that  posed  by  unrelated  business.  Un- 
related business  Income,  despite  other  unfair 
competitive  aqieots,  !•  at  least  subject  to 
tax:  profits  frocn  related  business  may  be 
completely  tax  exempt. 

To  the  private  businessman  actively  com- 
peting with  businesses  controlled  by  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  It  Is  Inconsequential 
whether  such  business  Is  related  or  unrelated 
to  the  tax-exempt  purposes.  As  a  minimum, 
his  plea  for  equity  asks  that  those  entering 
the  marketplace  be  placed  on  an  equal  tax 
footing. 

ICany  exempt  organizations  are  making  a 
major  contribution  to  our  society.  Most  of 
them  shy  away  from  anything  approaching 
active  business  functions.  They  rely  pri- 
marily on  passive  Income,  such  as  contribu- 
tions, dues,  dividends.  Interest,  rent,  royal- 
ties, and  the  like.  To  them,  the  operation  of 
a  business  would  be  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  the  traditional  view  of  Ux  exemption, 
and  altogether  Inappropriate  and  diversion- 
ary from  their  basic  charitable  purposes. 

Tax  exemption  Is  a  great  privilege  In  our 
society;  It  Is  a  privilege  which  should  be  re- 
spected and  handled  with  care.  With  It  goes 
a  large  measiu^  of  responsibility. 

To  merit  this  privilege  exempt  organiza- 
tions must  retain  public  confidence.  They 
should  get  out  of  active  business  and  stick 
to  their  charitable  or  educational  purposes. 
Tor  their  financing  they  should  rely  on  pas- 
sive Income  of  the  types  discussed  above. 

Our  governmental  leaders  are  becoming 
more  and  more  sensitive  to  the  growing 
problems  created  by  bxislness  activities  of 
exempt  organizations.  Positive  action  at 
this  time  can  help  cxire  the  resulting  dis- 
tortion and  inequities  which  serve  only  to 
weaken    our    tree,    competitive    enterprise 

It  Is  my  hope  that,  as  a  part  of  the  action 
on  foundations  called  for  by  the  President, 
this  entire  Issue  will  be  met  bead  on,  both 
by  the  Treasury  and  the  Congress,  and  that 
"ihe  result  wUl  be  full  taxation  of  all  income 
of  business  activities  conducted  by  exempt 
organizations — whether  related  or  unrelated 
to  their  educational,  scientific,  or  charitable 
purposes. 
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McNamara  Farewcfl:   'Hliaaka  for   Um 
of  Hdl" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   KICHICAM 

IK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speakei^  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan,  Pat  Mc- 
Namaxa,  will  not  be  forgotten  In  his  re- 
tirement. 


Senator  McNamara  has  eschewed  pre- 
tense and  fancy  public  relations  during 
his  two  terms  as  U.S.  Senator.  With  a 
brevity  and  tersenes»of  expression  that 
was  truly  refreshing,  he  went  to  the 
heart  of  issues  and  we  are  the  better  for 
it.  Indeed,  his  legislative  contributions 
In  education  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged  have  been  historic. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  in  the  Mich- 
igan delegation  under  his  leadership. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
place  In  the  Record  a  recent  Informal 
testimonial  written  by  the  distinguished 
syndicated  columnist.  Edwin  A.  Lahey. 
The  article  follows: 

McN.vUAKA  Farxwexi.:    "Thanks  roa  Usx  or 

Hall** 

(By  Bdwm  A.  Lahey) 

Washcncton. — ^It    can    be    truly    said    of 

Senator    Pat    McNamaxa    that    Washington 

never  got  to  htm. 

Pat  quits  public  life  at  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress.  And  his  valedictory  to 
the  people  of  Michigan  who  sent  him  to  the 
U-S.  Senate  for  two  terms  wlU  be  as  moving. 
In  Its  own  way,  as  Washington's  farewell 
address. 

The  Senator  tried  the  valedictory  on  me  at 
lunch  the  other  day.  When  he  walks  out  of 
the  Chambers  of  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  on  earth,  he  will  Just  say: 
•TTianks  for  the  use  of  the  Hall." 
It  takes  a  pretty  good  man  to  leave  this 
town  with  the  same  modesty  and  sense  of 
humor  that  he  had  when  he  was  sworn  In 
to  high  ofBce.  Senator  McNamaxa  and  bis 
wife  Mary  txith  have  been  untouched  by 
Washington.  Mary  Is  probably  the  only  Sen- 
ate wife  In  modern  history  who  does  her 
husband's  shirts. 

McNamasa  has  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  office  of  Senator,  and  for  his  powerful 
posts  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Works 
Committees.  This  respect  for  the  office  he 
occupies  has  given  Pat  a  fierce  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. The  White  House,  the  labor 
leaders  who  grew  up  with  hUn.  have  all  felt 
the  Impact  of  the  McNanuua  Independence. 
The  real  secret  of  McNamaba's  stature  Is 
that  he  has  never  confused  himself  person- 
ally with  the  office.  He  has  never  lost  the 
sense  of  agency,  the  feeling  that  he  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Michigan.  He  always 
knew  that  Intrinsically.  Pat  McMamaka  was 
a  steamfltter  who  got  lucky. 

The  sense  of  agency  and  the  humility  that 
has  gone  with  It  during  his  13  years  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  now  make  It  possible  for  Pat 
licNAMAKA  to  walk  off  the  world  stage  with- 
out tears. 

"What  the  hell,"  says  Senator  Pat  gnifJIy, 
munching  away  at  a  Senate  dining  room 
steak  with  a  gusto  that  would  shock  his 
physician,  "People  like  you  and  me  never  had 
anything  In  life,  and  it  Isn't  so  hard  to  step 
out  for  younger  people. 

"These  purple  robes  of  office  never  over- 
whelmed me  when  I  came  here,  and  putting 
them  off  Isn't  going  to  fracture  me  when  I 
go  away." 

Pat  McNamaxa  did  not  have  to  quit  the 
Senate.  The  respect  for  him  would  proba- 
bly have  made  reelection  for  a  third  term 
easy,  despite  his  age.  (Be  will  be  72  on 
October  4.) 

The  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to 
McNam ajia  Is  that  not  for  one  moment  has 
he  ever  entertained  the  desire  to  remain  In 
the  spotlight,  or  to  have  another  term  In  the 
Senate  for  reasons  of  personal  glorification. 
For  months  It  has  been  In  the  cards  that 
the  Senator  would  announce  his  Intention 
to  retire  this  year.  FOr  those  hoping  to  suc- 
ceed McNakaxa  In  the  Senate,  the  announce- 
ment seemed  a  long  time  coming. 

But  I  can  testify  personally  that  Senator 
Pat's  timing  for  his  announcement  was  at 


all  times  dictated  by  concerns  other  than 
his  own  career. 

Pat  and  Mary  McNamara  win  return  to 
Detroit  late  this  year  as  rare  examples  of 
people  In  high  places  who  were  never 
touched  by  the  temptations  of  the  Wash- 
ington atmosphere.  TTiey  will  return  owing 
nobody  anything,  with  nobody  owning  them, 
and  with  the  freedom  and  sense  of  Inde- 
pendence that  gives  such  an  appropriateness 
to  Pat's  farewell   address: 

"Thanks  for  the  use  of  the  Hall." 


Why  U.S.  Viet  PoUcy  Lacks  Friendi— 
Our  Credibility  Destroyed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP    ILLINOIS  [ 

IN  'niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  of  late  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  "credibility  gap."' 

I  personally  do  not  believe  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  pinpoint  the  term's  derivation. 
I  do.  however,  l)elleve  it  Is  Important  to 
the  futtu-e  of  our  Nation  to  recognize 
that  there  is  a  problem  of  credibility 
today. 

I  submit  the  following  article  from  the 
December  5,  1965,  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  In  which  Thomas  B.  Rose 
discusses  the  credibility  rating  of  the 
U.S.  Government: 

Wht  U.S.  VWT  Policy  Lacks  Psienos — Obb 
CxM>iBn.rrT  Destsotkd 

(By  Thomas  B.  Roes) 
Washington. — Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  has  offered  an  unusually  frank 
explanation  ot  why  the  United  States  Is  hav- 
ing such  difficulty  winning  friends  for  Its 
Vletnamose  policy:  "The  trouble  Is  our  credi- 
bility was  destroyed." 

McNamara  was  referring  specifically.  In  an 
Interview  last  week,  to  the  disclosure  that 
the  United  States,  despite  repeated  denials, 
had  rejected  a  peace  feeler  by  ooiiununlst 
North  Vietnam  In  the  fall  of  1964. 

The  Unttod  States,  as  this  reporter  recently 
learned  during  an  extensive  trip  through 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  Is  suffering  from 
a  crisis  of  credibility. 

Not  only  doctralnalre  leftists  and  neutrals 
but  even  those  who  consider  themselves 
friends  of  the  United  States  have  come  to 
suspect  the  official  statements  of  the  U3. 
Government. 

And  the  suspicion,  as  this  reporter  learned 
at  a  White  House  conference  here  last  week, 
now  has  spread  to  sizable  portions  of  the 
American  public,  particularly  In  the  aca- 
demic conuMunlty. 

Persistently,  conference  participants  de- 
manded to  know  why  the  United  States  did 
not  stop  Its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  an 
effort  to  promote  negotiations. 

Repeatedly.  Goveriunent  spokesmen  replied 
that  North  Vietnam  constantly  had  rebuffed 
diplomatic  appeals  by  the  United  States  that 
It  Indicate  some  willingness  to  make  a  peace 
gesture  in  return  for  a  halt  In  the  air  raids. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Busk  delivered 
p(<obably  his  most  eloquent  explanation  of 
U.S.  policy  In  an  attempt  to  convince  the 
critics.  But  despite  a  standing  ovation  for 
hie  Impassioned  efforts.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  made  lew  converts. 

Many  of  the  Vietnam  protesters  of  course, 
b«Te  eloeed  their  minds.  But  others  have 
reluctantly  fallen  Into  a  state  of  disbelief 
tinder  the  Impact  of  a  long  string  of  mis- 
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leading  statements  by  the  leaders  of  their 
Government.  ' 

Those  who  work  for  the  Government,  In 
other  nations  as  well  as  here,  have  devolped 
a  protective  sophistication  in  such  matters. 
(Diplomats  at  the  United  Nations  reportedly 
dismissed  the  disclosure  about  the  North 
Vietnamese  peace  feeler  as  a  commonplace 
example  of  governmental  truth  shaving.) 

But  the  earnest,  sometimes  innocent,  peo- 
ple who  are  attracted  to  the  Vietnam  poUcy 
protests  find  It  dlfflcul|  to  tolerate  such 
practice*.  They  are  not  close  enough  to  the 
sources  of  Information  to  read  between  the 
lines,  nor  close  enought  to  the  seats  of  pow» 
to  sympathise  with  the  problems  of  Govern- 
ment oOclals. 

They  have  followed  the  news  closely 
enough,  however,  to  recall  that  high  govern- 
ment officials  have  been  caught  rei)eatedly 
In  the  last  few  years  in  erroneous  statements 
about  Vietnam,  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the  U-a 
spy  plane,  and  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

They  have  developed  an  uneasy  feeling 
that  Information  about  Government  policy  is 
being  manipulated  in  such  a  way  that  even 
the  consclentlovis  citizen  Is  being  deprived 
of  the  rudimentary  material  upon  which  to 
base  an  informed  opinion. 

Government  officials,  of  course,  have  pro- 
tested that  this  is  grossly  unfair.  They  have 
Insisted,  as  did  Rusk  in  his  speech  last  week, 
that  the  American  people  are  given  more 
Information  about  their  Government  than 
any  other  citizens  in  the  world. 

Misleading  statements,  they  have  declared, 
are  Issued  only  at  rare  Intervals  and  only  to 
protect  vital  national  interests.  In  short, 
they  have  tended  to  dismiss  the  problem  out 
of  hand  as  an  affront  to  their  honesty  and 
Integrity. 

But  now  thousands  of  Americans  are  being 
asked  to  give  their  lives  in  Vietnam  on  faith 
that  their  leaders  have  told  the  truth  to 
them  about  the  war  they  are  fighting.  The 
crisis  In  credibility  is  no  longer  a  personal 
problem  for  oJBclaldom.  It  has  become  a 
national  problem  of  the  first  magnitude. 
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This  principle  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress 
in  1948. 

"It  Is  wrong  in  principle  and  contrary  to 
the  public  Interest  when  a  regulatory  agency 
of  the  Government  Is  paid  for  by  the  Indus- 
try It  regulates." 

Meat  inspection  Is  not  a  voluntary  service. 
It  is  mandatory  for  products  movln<»  in  Inter- 
state commerce  and  currently  covers  about 
86  percent  of  all  commercial  livestock  slaugh- 
ter In  this  country.  Meat  Inspection  Is  a 
public  health  activity.  It  Is  administered  by 
a  Government  agency,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  Is  a  proper  obligation  of  the 
Government. 


neys.  Guess  Td  never  be  ready  to  lose  her. 
so  will  pray  for  her  recovery  and  that  she 
might  not  suffer  great  p<Un. 

I  don't  know  when  I'U  be  back.  Bob  will 
be  here  on  the  Job  xmless  we  need  him  there 
and  plana  to  go  to  the  meeting  to  help  clean 
up  after,  etc.,  and  help  in  any  way. 

We  had  discussed  the  questionnaire  and 
are  sending  it  In  and  will  send  the  opinions 
of  those  there  tonight  within  a  week.  Hope 
we  get  a  good  crowd,  but  if  even  25  come,  I'U 
feel  It  was  worth  every  bit  of  effort. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Fifth  District  of  Kansas  Responds 
to  Qnestionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Federal  Meat  Inspection 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TKNNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Johnson  City.  Tenn..  Press- 
Chronicle  which  comments  on  the  pend- 
ing legisJaUon  to  shift  the  cost  of  Federal 
meat  Inspection  from  the  Government  to 
the  meat  Industry. 

I  join  the  Press-Chronlcle  In  opposing 
this  proposed  legislation. 

The  following  editorial  offers  some  food 
for  thought,  and  I  pass  It  along  to  the 
readers  of  the  Record  : 

Keep  It  as  It  Is 
A  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  Congress  to 
shift  the  cost  of  Federal  meat  inspection  from 
the  Government  to  the  meat  Industry.  It  has 
met  with  strong  criticism  from  Industry 
leaders. 

A  statement  by  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers AssociaUon.  and  the  Western  States  Meat 
Packers  AasodaUon  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  In  their  words.  "In  190«.  Congress 
established  the  principle  that  the  ooet  of 
meat  Inspection  should  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment aa  an  eeaentlal  pubUc  health  service. 


Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 
Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sponse to  my  questionnaire  for  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Fifth  District  of  Kansas 
has  been  overwhelming  this  year.  The 
returns  have  not  been  coming  in  by 
the  himdreds — they  are  coming  In  by  the 
thou.sands,  and  our  mail  is  delivered  by 
the  bag  these  days. 

A  great  many  of  the  questionnaires 
have  been  accompanied  by  letters  from 
concerned  constituents.  One  can  judge 
by  the  remarks  in  the  letters  how  well 
this  form  of  communication  Is  being  re- 
ceived by  the  people. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent in  Chanute,  Kans.,  explaining 
how  the  people  in  her  township  plan  to 
hold  a  meeting  to  discuss  Uie  questions 
raised  in  my  questionnaire.  With  the 
consent  granted  I  want  to  share  this  with 
those  who  might  be  interested.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

Deax  Friend  Joe:  This  evening  we  have  a 
township  meeting  for  Duck  Creek  and 
Talley-Rand  at  La  Fontaine  School  to  dis- 
cuss your  questionnaire  and  get  the  opinions 
of  all  who  will  come.  Don  Olenhouse  will 
M.C.  the  meeting,  have  a  short  program,  and 
refreshments  after. 

I'm  on  a  slow  train  to  Kansas  City — seems 
slow — and  wlU  catch  a  Jet  there  for  Omaha 
which  won't  take  long.  My  mother  hasn't 
been  very  weU  and  went  to  the  hospital 
Tuesday  and  then  last  night  we  got  a  call 
she  had  a  coronary  heart  attack  and  that 
today  and  tomorrow  will  be  the  crucial  time. 
I  did  so  want  to  be  at  the  meeting  but 
had  worked  up  some  facts  on  the  Issues  you 
mention  and  Mary  Compton  will  take  my 
place.  Last  night  about  11  we  took  the 
cookies  I  baked  and  the  chocolate  cake 
(dcKW  prize)  and  punch  Ingredients  and 
coffee  to  their  house  and  talked  with  Don. 
He  said  they'd  do  their  best  to  get  their 
opinions  and  would  attempt  to  draw  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  the  audience  and 
also  to  acquaint  those  who  aren't  too  "In- 
terested in  politics"  with  your  good  record 
etc.,  for  the  fifth  district. 

I  must  go  home — had  planned  to  go  Mon- 
day—then Friday,  but  after  last  evening's 
call  felt  It  was  urgent.  I'm  praying  she  will 
get  along  OK  and  enjoy  a  few  more  years 
with  her  family.  She  Is  74  which  Isnt  so 
old  these  days,  but  she  has  other  things 
which   complicate  matters — very  poor  kid- 


Clear  Aathority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

OF    WEST    VIBGIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  what  he  needs-^  clear 
authority  to  proceed  to  a  negbtJated 
peace  in  Vietnam.  -i 

This  is  the  editorial  opinion  of\the 
Charleston  Daily  MaU,  which  bellA^es 
it  has  been  made  clear  to  all  that  ^le 
people  and  their  representatives  fuL.^ 
support  the  administration  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

The  paper  states: 

The  choice  Is  fairly  simple,  the  United 
States  can  disengage.  Or  It  can  continue  to 
apply  the  pressure  untU  the  Commimists 
recognize  that  they,  too,  are  confronted  with 
the  hard  facts. 

Believing  that  others  will  want  to  read 
this  editorial  In  full,  I  herewith  insert  it 
In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)   Dally  Mall 

Mar.  3.  196«| 
On  a  Show  op  Hands,  Mx.  Johnson   Wins 

Ftru.  AtJTHOBITT  To  PSOCKXD 

As  much  as  anyone  can.  President  Johnson 
has  won  the  great  debate  over  Vietnam. 
And  he  has  won  It  fairly,  handily  and  with 
a  margin  of  safety  which  should  dlspoee  of, 
for  the  time  being,  any  Impression  that  the 
United  States  Is  Joined  in  a  war  Its  people 
and  their  representatives  do  not  support. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  vote 
on  a  W.8  billion  appropriations  bill,  was  392 
to  4,  or  Just  about  as  unanimously  as  the 
House  ever  acts.    In  the  Senate,  on  a  com- 
panion measure,  the  vote  was  93  to  2.     And  to 
make  It  perfectly  clear,  the  Senate  also  de- 
feated a  motion  by  Senator  Watne  Morse  to 
repeal  the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution — 92  to  6. 
This  Is  still  short  of  a  declaration  of  war 
and  does  not  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  wish  they  could  erase  the  history  of  the 
past  10  years.     But  this  aside.  It  clears  the 
air  and   reeetabllshes   a   sound   basis   for   a 
continued  war  on  or  negotiation  with  Hanoi. 
The  MoBSEs,  the  Geuenings  and  the  Pul- 
BEiGHTS  have  had  their  chance.     With   his- 
tory to  guide  them,  they  are  wiser  now  than 
they  were  then,  and  on  points,  at  least,  they 
are    often    right.    The    American    policy    to 
Vietnam  has  not  been  marked  by  much  fore- 
sight.    The  fact   remains   that   In   Vietnam 
the  United  States  is  confronted  by  a  condi- 
tion, not  a  theory,  and  the  President  must 
deal  with  the  realities,  not  with  the  regreto 
that  they  Induce. 

The  choice  Is  fairly  simple:  The  United 
States  can  disengage.  Or  It  can  continue 
to  apply  the  pressure  \mtU  the  Commtmlsts 
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recognize  that  they,  too.  are  confronted  with 
the  hard  facts. 

How  miich  daxnage  h&s  been  done  by  en- 
couraging tbecn  to  believe  that  the  President 
might  yield  onder  preesure  on  the  home  trcnt 
i»  problecnatlc&l.  In  any  case,  they  can 
■carcely  misread  the  roUoall  or  draw  from  It 
any  encouragement. 

As  always,  the  dissident  and  fractious  mi- 
nority makes  the  most  noise.  In  their  way, 
they,  too,  perform  a  service.  But  on  a  show 
of  hands,  the  President  tias  what  he  needs — a 
clear  authority  to  proceed  to  a  negotiated 
peace. 


How  L3J.  Is  Rnmung  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   IfTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Pres- 
ident Is  a  past  master  at  the  art  of  poli- 
tics: he  Is  not  a  man  who  makes  hasty 
or  snap  decisions  and  his  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  an  excellent  demon- 
stration of  that  fact. 

The  following  article  by  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond  points  out  the  salient  features  of 
this  policy.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
March  13.  1966.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  foUows: 

How    LB. J.    la    RtTVHDJG    THE    Wa* 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

WssRiNcrroK. — I  would  like  to  say  a  good 
word  about  President  Johnson's  management 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  great  risk  of  timidly 
doing  too  little  to  arrest  the  aggression. 

Obviously  there  la  great  danger  of  reck- 
lessly doing  so  much  that  Red  CThina  enters 
the  fighting. 

With  these  two  opposite  perils  in  mind,  I 
cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  many  more 
Americans  will  come  to  se«  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  bringing  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  wisdom,  cauUon,  and  determination. 

What  Is  the  touchstone  of  wisdom  in  our 
role  In  Vietnam?  Surely  It  Is  to  do  what- 
ever is  needed  to  secure  South  Vietnam  from 
conquest  and  to  use  our  massive  military 
power  in  such  a  prudent  and  measured  man- 
ner that  Pelplng  Is  given  no  legitimate  reason 
to  enter  the  war. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  the  easy  plau- 
dits of  those  who  want  to  win  quickly  at 
any  cost  by  bomUng  North  Vietnam  to  bits. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  the  praise  of 
those  who  want  to  quit  at  any  cost  by 
pulling  out. 

Such  a  course  wUl  not  get  a  high  Oallup 
rating  from  those  who  suggest  we  havent 
the  rsaourcee  to  defend  South  Vietnam  and 
that,  anyway,  a  little  agg^resslon  in  southeast 
Asia  is  no  concern  to  the  United  States. 

As  these  conflicting  views  Ond  their  level 
tn  public  opinion,  I  believe  that  the  Nation, 
on  reflection,  will  feel  even  more  reassured 
that  Oen.  Curtis  LeliCay  is  not  deciding  the 
bombing  over  North  Vietnam,  that  Watn« 
iloMsm  is  not  managing  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  Senator  Pularicht  is  not 
deciding  where  aggression  concerns  the 
United  States  and  where  it  doesnt. 

During  the  period  when  he  was  determin- 
ing how  the  mounting  attacks  directed  from 
Hanoi  should  be  met.  President  Johnson — 
as  reported  by  Charles  Roberts  in  his  book, 
"L.B.J.'s  Inner  Circle" — remarked  to  his  in- 
timates: "I'm  not  going  north  with  Curtis 
Irelfay  and  I'm  not  going  south  with  Watnk 


Fortunately,  the  President  Is  not  easUy 
pressured  either  by  events  or  by  extremist 
advice. 

He  did  not  act  hastily;  b«  acted  de- 
liberately. 

He  did  not  act  recklessly,  be  acted  with 
great  care. 

He  did  not  act  timidly,  he  committed  the 
United  States  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  successfully — but  no 
more. 

These  are  the  ingredients  of  mind  which 
have  marked  the  President's  course  in  Viet- 
nam— dellberateness,  prudence,  and  deter- 
mination. 

What  they  have  produced  is  a  very  clear 
and  properly  limited  objective:  To  keep 
South  Vietnam  from  being  taken  over  by 
force. 

And  how  Is  he  acting  to  make  It  least 
likely  that  Red  China  will  enter  the  wsir? 

He  Is  not  using  UJ3.  air  power  to  bomb 
dtles  In  the  north. 

He  Is  not  sending  U.S.  ground  troops  to 
occupy  any  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  la  not  seeking  the  downfaU  of  the 
Hanoi  regime. 

He  Is  not  asking  for  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  Hanoi.  He  Is  asking  only  for 
an  unconditional  end  to  aggression  ag^nst 
its  neighbor. 

Few  Americans  want  to  desert  South 
Vietnam. 

Few  Americans  want  to  wage  the  war  so 
recklessly  as  to  tempt  Pelplng  to  enter  it. 

The  ingredients  of  President  Johnson's 
conduct  of  the  war — dellberateness,  pru- 
dence, and  determination — are  the  best  as- 
surance we  can  win  without  B{»eading  it. 


Uncle  Sliiigy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CALIrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  popular  newsp>aper  coliunnlsts  In 
Santa  Clara  County  in  my  congressional 
district  ts  Mr.  Prank  Preeman,  who 
writes  a  daily  column  in  the  San  Joee 
Mercury  entitled  "Here  Tis."  Prank  is 
well  known  by  everyone.  Is  highly  re- 
spected, and  his  column,  which  usually 
deals  with  local  personalities,  is  widely 
read.  In  a  recent  column,  he  made  some 
points  which  concern  national  policies 
and  I  feel  that  they  are  so  well  done 
they  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  entire  House : 

Hebe  "Tis:   UwctE  Stinot? 
(By  Frank   Freeman) 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Bryant,  of  1009  Corvette  Drive, 
read  it  In  her  old  hometown  paper  which 
picked  it  up  from  the  Union  County  Leader 
at  Clayton,  N.  Mex.,  so  here's  passing  It  along 
again — a  sort  of  open  letter  to  one  Uncle 
Samuel,  like  so:  "Hey,  Uncle,  how  much  does 
It  coet  to  rear  a  child?  You  allow  ua  tax- 
payers only  0600  a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house, 
and  train  a  yoxmgster.  Yet  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  train  a  youngster  In  your  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Job  Corps  you  spent  $7,000 
a  year.  Now,  which  is  the  correct  figure? 
Bather  we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're 
not  allowing  vis  enough. 

"You  allow  taxpaylng  parents  a  9600  de- 
duction for  the  care  and  feeding  of  each 
child — yet  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program 
you  assume  minimal  upkeep  requires  91,300 


a  year — and  if  the  Cuban  boy  or  girl  Is  at- 
tending school,  an  extra  $1,000  a  year.  How 
come  you  shortchange  the  homefollcs?  In 
the  austere  environs  of  a  F'ederal  prison,  you 
have  discovered  that  it  costs — to  maintain 
one  persons,  with  no  frills,  no  Ivixurles,  and 
no  borrowing  Dad's  car — $2,300  per  year. 
By  what  rule  of  thumb  do  you  estimate  that 
Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth  that 
amount?  Under  social  security,  you  will  pay 
$168  a  month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What 
makes  you  think  we  can  maintain  our 
young'una  on  $S0  a  month? 

"And.  Uncle,  your  VISTA  program  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America)  spent  $3.1  mll- 
Uon  this  last  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  only  202 
trainees.  That  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  training  one  youth  for  1 
year  Is  more  than  $15,000.  Then  how  come 
we  taxpaylng  parents  get  an  exemption  of 
only  $600  to  maintain  and  train  one  youth 
fo-  1  year? 

"Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spend  upkeep- 
Ing  one  youngster  in  military  uniform. 
House,  $65.20  a  month.  Food,  $30.27  a 
month.  Clothing  upkeep,  $4.20  a  month. 
That  comes  bo  $1,076.04  a  year.  How  in  the 
world  do  you  expect  parents  to  provide  all 
these  things,  plus  clothes,  recreation,  books, 
medicine,  for  $600  a  year?  With  your  own 
figures  you  admit  it  cant  be  done.  With  all 
our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are  still  spending 
per  year  $2.9  bUUon  more  for  relief  than  dur- 
ing the  depths  of  the  depression.  So  It  may 
be  that  you  are  uncommonly  extravagant. 
However  we  try  to  rationalize  and  explain 
you  and  excuse  you,  it  Is  still  a  hurtful 
affront  when  you  allow  us  hard-working, 
dues-paying  homefolks  only  $600  a  year  to 
rear  a  legitimate  child — while  you,  under 
ADO,  will  pay  more  than  $800  a  year  to  up- 
keep an  Illegitimate  one." 


I 


Bolgarian  Liberation  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
modem  history  of  the  peoples  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  is  most  characteristi- 
cally marked  by  their  subjugation  to 
Ottcnnan  Turkish  despotism  imtil  the 
late  19th  century.  For  more  than  400 
years  these  peoples,  amons  the  stanch- 
est  defenders  of  their  freedom  in  Eu- 
rope, lived  under  the  ruthless  regime  of 
the  sultans.  The  Bulgarian  people  suf- 
fered the  same  fate,  and  not  until  the 
1870's  were  they  able,  with  the  effective 
aid  of  czarlst  Russia,  to  free  themselves, 
■nils  was  accomplished  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  of  1877-78.  Then  Turkey 
was  defeated,  and  as  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ensuing  peace  Russia  se- 
cured Bulgaria's  freedom.  Thus  the 
peace  treaty  signed  on  March  3.  1878. 
terminating  that  war.  marked  Bulgaria's 
liberation  from  Ottoman  Turkish 
tyranny,  and  since  that  day  March  3  has 
become  a  Bulgarian  national  holiday. 

Today  when  the  Bulgarian  people  are 
deprived  of  their  freedom  once  more  and 
are  suffering  under  Communist  totali- 
tarianism, which  in  many  ways  seems 
more  callous  and  ruthless  than  the  re- 
gime of  the  sultans,  that  memorable  day 
of  88  years  ago  naturally  looms  large  in 
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their  modem  history.  They  rightly 
think  of  It  as  the  day  which  ushered  In  a 
new  era  for  them,  marking  an  Important 
turning  point  In  their  national  political 
history.  Since  that  epoch-making  event 
the  Bulgarian  people  have  endured  much 
suffering  and  misery.  They  went 
through  the  two  World  Wars,  and  in 
neither  of  these  wars  were  they  the 
gainers.  Although  they  were  the  losers 
in  both,  their  loss  at  the  end  of  the  last 
war  was  the  more  tragic  because  they  ex- 
pected, at  the  very  least,  to  retain  their 
freedom.  The  rudest  shock  they  exper- 
ienced was  In  1945.  when  they  found 
themselves  Imprisoned  in  their  home- 
land, sealed  off  from  the  free  world,  and 
kept  behind  the  Iron  (Curtain. 

Since  1945  the  Bulgarians  have  lived 
under  a  Communist  regime  imposed  and 
maintained  over  them  by  the  Kremllru 
Sad  and  tragic  as  their  lot  has  been  for 
more  than  two  decades,  they  have  not 
given  up  their  hope  for  freedom,  their 
goal  of  national  independence.  On  the 
88th  anniversary  observance  of  Bul- 
garian Liberation  Day,  let  us  all  hope 
that  soon  they  will  again  attain  their 
goal  and  live  in  peace  in  their  homeland. 


Kansas  Extension  Service  Adjusts  to  the 
Changing  Times 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
by  Dr.  James  A.  McCain,  president  of 
Kansas  State  University,  which  discusses 
the  Important  contributions  of  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Kansas.  This  article  by  President 
McCain  was  published  in  the  February 
19.  1966.  issue  of  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

The  importance  of  Dr.  McCain's  ob- 
servations regarding  Increased  demands 
upon  extension  services  take  on  added 
significance  in  view  of  the  President's 
budget  recommendations  for  fiscal  1967. 

The  proposed  budget  now  under  con- 
sideration would  reduce  existing  exten- 
sion funds  available  in  Kansas  by  $183,- 
112.  The  varied  services  provided  by 
the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  In 
Kansas  and  elsewhere  have  contributed 
to  a  better  life,  not  only  for  people  on  the 
farm,  but  for  those  who  reside  in  subur- 
ban and  urban  areas. 

Dr.  McCain's  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Kansas  Parmer.  F*b.  19,  19661 

Kansas  Extension  Servics  Adjusts  to  th» 

Changinc  Times 

(By  Dr.  James  A.  McCain) 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity has  contributed  enormously  to  the 
economic  and  Intellectual  progress  of  Kansas 
people. 

Through  these  years.  Extension— working 
cooperatively  with  university  research — ^has 
helped  make  Kansas  agriculture  a  miracle 


of  prodiiction.  The  Extension  4-H  Club  ptt>- 
gram  has  developed  admirable  qualities  of 
character,  service,  and  leadership  in  succes- 
sive generations  of  farm  youth.  And  most 
recently  Cooperative  Extension,  through  its 
services  to  the  agri-businesses,  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  Industrial  growth. 

Cooperative  Extension,  as  our  society  grew 
more  complex  during  this  half  century,  has 
adapted  and  adjusted  its  activities  to  chang- 
ing conditions.  Now  Extension  Is  on  the 
threshold  of  another  transition  in  its  task 
of  carrying  university  knowledge  to  Kansas 
people. 

Two  developments  are  pointing  the  way: 
First,  the  increasing  size  and  specialization 
of  farms,  coupled  with  population  shift  from 
farm  to  city,  challenge  the  effectiveness  of 
the   traditional  county  organization. 

Secondly,  the  mechanism  of  Cooperative 
Extension  may  soon  be  enlisted  for  programs 
of  Industrial  service  designed  to  assist  -small 
businesses  and  in  other  ways  stimulate  gen- 
eral economic  development.  The  tremendous 
potential  for  such  a  program  already  has  been 
shown  in  the  services  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion to  various  agri-bxislnesses. 

Land-grant  university  administrator* 
throughout  the  country  agree  that  the  Co- 
operative Extension  Service  must  broaden  its 
base  to  tap  more  of  the  total  university  re- 
sources. We  can  soon  expect  Extension  to 
draw  on  the  more  than  three  score  depart- 
ments at  Kansas  State  University. 

To  alter  the  local  organization  for  Exten- 
sion will  require  greater  specialization  on  the 
part  of  personnel.  Doctors,  automobile  me- 
chanics, and  lawyers,  long  ago  saw  the  wis- 
dom and  advantages  of  specialization.  The 
county  agricultural  agent  should  be  no  ex- 
ception to  this  trend.  Today,  he  Is  being 
called  upon  for  many  new  technical  services 
requiring  the  skills  of  a  variety  of  experts. 

Education  is  another  factor  which  has 
stimulated  the  need  for  greater  ^eclallza- 
tlon.  Rural  families  o*  today  have  a  high 
level  of  scientific  imderstandlng.  Conse- 
quently, they  demand  more  professional  com- 
petency in  Extension  personnel.  In  response 
to  this  demand,  more  of  the  Kansas  county 
agricultural  agents  are  pursuing  advanced 
study  for  higher  degrees. 

However,  Extension  still  faces  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  such  specialized  profes- 
sional competence  in  each  of  our  105  Kansas 
counties.  One  promising  solution  is  to  re- 
place the  county  extension  imlt  with  an 
area  organization  encompassing  seversU  coun- 
ties. Changes  in  rural  living  patterns  and 
the  growing  urbanization  in  traditional 
agricultural  sections  of  the  county  svipport 
such  a  reorganization. 

Under  this  area  plan".  Extension  specialists 
with  talents  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  a 
particular  mxuticounty  area  would  be  housed 
in  a  central  office  within  the  area.  These 
specialists  would  be  members  of  the  univer- 
sity faculty  trained  in  the  specific  fields  re- 
lated to  the  area  they  would  serve,  such  aa 
beef  cattle  nutrition,  marketing,  horticul- 
ture, agricultural  engineering,  public  affairs, 
or  child  development. 

These  area  extension  centers  would  be  de- 
signed to  give  aU  the  people  access  to  all 
imiversity  resources.  In  addiUon  to  making 
specialists  immediately  available  for  field 
problems,  the  centers  would  provide  facili- 
ties for  meetings  and  classes  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  woxUd  house  libraries 
and  the  latest  teaching  equipment. 

Many  advantages  might  be  expected  from 
this  new  type  of  extension  organization.  A 
group  of  southwest  Kansas  counties  em- 
ploying irrigation,  for  example,  could  profit 
from  the  services  of  a  resident  Irrigation 
engineer. 

A  dairy  specialist  might  lie  stationed  In 
east  central  Kansas  to  serve  the  multimlllloo 
dollar  dairy  Industry  there.  Crop  and  live- 
stock specialists  would,  of  course,  be  reqiUred 


In  many  parts  of  the  State  as  would  special- 
ists in  food,  clothing,  family  health,  and 
youth  programs. 

Kansas  State  University,  with  a  notable 
record  of  pioneering  In  extension,  already  has 
pilot  area  projects  underway  with  higlily  en- 
couraging results. 

An  area  horticulturist  to  be  located  at 
Ulysses,  and  Dean  Dlcken,  an  agronomist  at 
Hiawatha,  Illustrate  how  area  specialists  can 
perform.  The  onlocatlon  work  of  these 
two  men,  supported  by  university  research 
and  nearbly  county  agents,  is  effectively  pro- 
moting the  agricultural  developments  of 
counties  in  the  southwestern  and  north- 
eastern areas  of  Kansas. 

Southwest  Kansas,  for  example,  has  the 
potential  to  produce  profitable  horticultural 
crops.  A  Kansas  State  specialist  Is  working 
With  farmers  In  such  a  program. 

Cantaloups  grown  In  the  area  are  now 
being  marketed  in  such  (listant  points  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis. 

In  a  six-county  area  of  northeast  Kansas, 
Dlcken  is  concerned  primarily  with  weed 
control  and  soil  fertility.  In  3  years,  Dlcken 
and  his  farmers  have  made  northeast  Kansas 
an  agricultural  showplace. 

Achievements  In  Brown  County  are  typ- 
ical. In  November  1962  Brown  Coxmty  farm- 
ers Initiated  an  intensified  soU  fertility 
program  in  cooperation  with  extension. 
Examinations  of  some  1.600  soil  samples 
demonstrated  need  for  more  fertilizer  to 
correct  soil  deficiencies  which.  In  turn,  were 
depressing  crop  yields. 

About  65  percent  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county  took  corrective  measures,  resulting 
In  an  increase  of  145  percent  in  the  use  of 
nitrogen.  100  percent  In  phosphate,  and  360 
I>ercent  In  lime.  Corn,  grain  sorghiun,  and 
soybean  production  soared  to  new  heights. 
The  Brown  County  farm  Income  for  1963 
showed  an  increase  of  almost  $2  million  over 
1962. 

A  pasture  improvement  program  is  under- 
way in  northeast  Kansas.  Tests  show  that 
bromegrass  production  can  be  increased  275 
percent  vrtth  only  53  pounds  of  added  nitro- 
gen an  acre.  This  treatment  lias  resulted 
in  an  average  net  profit  of  $17.76  per  acre 
to  the  participating  farmers.  Tree,  brush, 
and  weed  control  demonstrations  also  have 
shown  profitable  results. 

Thus,  an  area  extension  program  has 
proved  its  capacity  to  achieve  striking  eco- 
nomic gains  and  thereby  serve  more  effec- 
tively the  specialized  requirements  of  mod- 
em agricultiu-e.  The  area  program  will 
be  designed  to  transmit  research  results 
promptly  to  the  various  areas  erf  the  State. 

Kansans  can  take  deep  pride  from  the 
tauct  that  their  cooperative  extension  service 
has  been  prompt  to  recognize  and  adapt  to 
change.  As  agrlbxislnesses  have  expanded  in 
scope  and  variety,  for  example,  extension 
has  developed  programs  and  appointed  spe- 
cialists In  such  new  fields  as  feed  manufac- 
turing, farm  machinery,  marketing,  and  food 
retailing.  We  now  have  public  affairs  spe- 
cialists who  help  farmers  and  rural  people 
acquire  a  better  understanding  of  public 
affairs  and  Issues  that  Involve  agriculture. 
Kansas  State  economists,  sociologists,  and 
political  sclenUfits  are  participating  in  state- 
wide redevelopment  programs. 

As  families  have  moved  from  farm  to  city, 
extension  has  moved  with  them  and  today 
operates  thriving  4-H  Clubs  and  home  eco- 
nomics units  in  towns,  cities,  and  suburbs 
and  assists  urban  families  with  their  lawns, 
evergreens,  shade  trees,  home  gardens, 
flowers,  and  ornamental  plants. 

Of  course,  the  demands  for  the  services  of 
home  economists  In  extension  work  are 
growing.  The  need  is  increasing  for  special- 
ists in  such  fields  as  child  development, 
foods  and  nutrition,  clothing,  and  family 
relations.  The  area  extension  program 
will  require  Increasing  numbers  of  such 
spedalists. 
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The  Death  of  Rabbi  Morris  Adler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Michigan  this  week  mourns 
the  death  of  Rabbi  Morris  Adler,  who 
died  Idarch  11  of  a  grunshot  wound  in- 
flicted 28  days  earlier  by  a  mentally  dis- 
turbed member  of  his  congregation. 

Rabbi  Adler  was  a  great  humanitarian 
and  religious  leader  who  was  known  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  congrega- 
tion Shaarey  Zedek.  the  largest  conserva- 
tive Jewish  congregation  In  Detroit.  In 
Israel,  where  he  recently  completed  a 
sabbatical  year.  Rabbi  Adler  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen 
of  the  Western  World.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Detroit  Round  Table  of 
Catholics.  Protestants  and  Jews.  Ehiring 
World  War  n,  he  served  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  Pacific  theater. 

As  a  civic  leader,  he  served  on  the 
State  cultural  commission,  the  Oov- 
emor's  Committee  for  Higher  Education, 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Problems 
of  the  Aging,  the  Pair  Election  Practices 
Commission  and  the  Citizens'  Commit- 
tee for  Ecrual  Opportunity.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  UAW  Public  Review 
Board,  a  final  appeal  board  for  union 
members. 

With  the  death  of  Rabbi  Adler.  the 
world  has  lost  a  truly  dedicated  and  In- 
i^iring  leader,  whose  wisdom  and  guid- 
ance will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  on  March  11. 
published  an  editorial  on  Rabbi  Adler 
which  summed  up  his  life  and  accom- 
plishments In  a  sensitive  and  heart- 
warming manner.  I  Include  it  in  the 
CoNGRXssiONAi,  RECORD  as  a  permanent 
tribute  to  this  outstanding  religious 
leader :  J> 

Rabbi  Mouus  Aolkb 

"My  faith  offers  neither  eaae  nor  comfort. 

but  LmpKJses  a  task  worthy  of  man's  strlTlng." 

— Rabbi  Mouua  Abub. 

The  task  which  Rabbi  Adler  bore  passion- 
ately, effecttvely,  and  engagingly  has  been 
laid  down. 

The  whole  oommunlty  mourns  his  passing. 
His  human  warmth  and  his  wise  counsel 
tended  all  our  needs. 

He  was  so  alive  intellectually  that  the  end. 
after  massive  brain  damage  that  kept  blm  In 
a  coma  for  27  daya.  may  have  been  merciful. 

Worda  were  his  tools. 

The  words  that  Inspired  congregation 
Shaarey  Zedek.  one  of  the  Nation's  largest 
synagogs.  The  words  that  comforted  a  trou- 
bled Individual.  The  words  that  helped 
reaolve  an  endless  collection  of  problems  dur- 
ing his  28  years  of  service  in  Detroit. 

It  was  with  fraternal  sympathy  that  we 
learned  that  the  words  did  not  flow  easily. 
Fnrful  of  repeating  himself  and  wasting  his 
Batrnters'  time.  Rabbi  Adler  toUed  on  bla 
■ermons  late  into  the  night. 

These  hard-fought  words  stUl  speak  to  vm. 

"I  believe  because,  linked  to  the  unlverM 
about  me  through  Him  who  Is  above  me.  I 
find  myself  drawn  Into  closer  fraternity  with 
my  fellow  men,  and  I  rise  to  an  exalted  aense 
of  unity  with  all  life.'* 

Occasionally  the  words  were  a  parable  that 
eould  be  traced  back  to  bis  Russian  child- 


hood, such  as  this  story  of  love  and  violence. 

"In  the  days  of  the  czar,  a  wild  Cossack  was 
In  love  with  an  even  wilder  Russian  girl. 
When  he  asked  her  to  test  bis  love,  she 
offered  a  truly  savage  proof. 

"  'Bring  me  jour  mother's  heart.'  she 
demanded. 

"The  savage  Cossack  kUled  bis  mother  and 
cut  out  her  heart.  He  was  rushing  to  his 
sweetheart  when  be  stumbled  and  bumped 
his  head  on  a  tree  trunk.  The  heart,  still 
beating,  spoke  up. 

"  'Did  you  hurt  yourself,  my  son?'  It 
asked." 

WhUe  Rabbi  Adler  cared  for  the  dally 
needs  of  bis  congregation  and  bis  city,  he 
knew  one  continuing  preoccupation.  The 
prayer  he  recited  most  fervently  was  a  prayer 
of  p>eace  for  all  mankind. 

His  hunger  for  peace  was  bom  of  a  horror 
of  war.  He  carried  with  him  the  worn,  wa- 
terproof prayer  card  he  had  used  often  as  a 
chaplain  In  the  Pacific  theater  of  Worid  War 
U.  Printed  on  the  card  are  the  flnai  prayers 
for  Catholic.  I^rotestant,  and  Jewish  soldiers. 

The  first  Jewish  chaplain  In  Japan,  he 
walked  through  the  ashes  of  Hiroshima 
where  science  and  education,  his  guldeposts, 
had  produced  an  atomic  bomb. 

"In  Hiroshima."  he  said  later.  In  words 
which  have  lasting  meaning.  "I  felt  a  sense 
of  disaster,  of  doom  trembling  over  the  world. 
The  happy  future  does  not  lie  In  education. 
Somehow  It  rests  in  brotherhood.  It  must 
come  In  the  correction  of  human  nature 
Itself.' 


Sokol  Square  in  Passaic,  N  J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or  Nxw  jnsFT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jan- 
uary 1966  issue  of  the  Fraternal  Monitor, 
affiliated  with  the  National  Fraternal 
Congress  of  America  representing  some 
10  million  members,  published  an  In- 
terestmg  editorial  under  the  title  "Sokol 
Centennial." 

The  article  deals  with  the  Sokols  In 
general  and  the  Sokol  Square  In  the  city 
of  Passaic,  N.J.,  which  is  In  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  represent. 

The  year  1965  was  a  centennial  year 
of  the  first  Sokol.  which  Is  a  physical  fit- 
ness organization  In  the  United  States. 
However,  only  In  one  city,  that  of  Pas- 
saic, N.J.,  was  there  a  dedication  of  a 
Sokol  Square.  This  dedication  took 
place  on  Saturday,  November  13,  1965,  in 
connection  with  the  2-day  celebration 
of  the  60th  aruiiversary  of  the  Slovak 
Catholic  Sokol  organization.  There 
were  impressive  ceremonies  and  Gov- 
ernor Richard  J.  Hughes  of  New  Jersey 
and  Mayor  Pauly  O.  De  Muro  proclaimed 
the  Slovak  Catholic  Sokol  Week. 

Tribute  was  paid  to  the  founders,  one 
of  whom,  Andrew  Klukosovsky  of  Clif- 
ton, NJ.,  was  present  for  the  cere- 
monies. Right  Reverend  Monslgnor 
Andrew  J.  Romanak,  PA.,  said  the  In- 
vocation and  celebrated  mstss  for  the 
founders.  The  present  and  former  su- 
preme officers  visited  Passaic  on  this  oc- 
casion, coming  from  many  cities. 

On  Sxmday.  November  14.  1966,  Right 
Reverend  Abbot  Theodore  O.  Kojls. 
OSB,  of  Cleveland,  celebrated  polntifical 


mass  at  St.  Mary's  Church  and  Right 
Reverend  Monslgnor  K.  M.  Mlynarovic 
of  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  and  the  present 
supreme  chaplain.  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Emil  R.  Suchon  of  Rockaway. 
NJ..  a  native  son  of  Passaic,  preached. 
A  large  banquet  was  held  with  Paul  C. 
Fallat,  supreme  president,  as  principal 
speaker  and  Joseph  G.  Prusa,  supreme 
secretary,  as  toastraaster.  Messages  of 
felicitations  were  read  from  many  Gover- 
nors and  Pope  Paul  VI  bestowed  his 
papal  blessing  on  the  organization. 


The  Credibility  Gap 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  administration,  which 
is  a  fundamental  policy  set  by  the  White 
House  and  faithfully  copied  by  various 
departments  and  agencies,  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  exposed. 

The  policy  of  using  a  deliberate  lie, 
producing  the  credibility  gap,  is  very 
properly  and  pointedly  discussed  by  Chi- 
cago's American  in  an  efifective  editorial 
Tuesday,  March  8. 

The  Credibility  Gap 

The  "credibility  gap"  Is  a  new  name  minted 
In  Washington  that  focuses  on  the  old  prob- 
lem Of  how  much  the  Qovemment  should  tell 
Its  citizens  without  compromising  national 
security  or  tipping  some  military  or  diplo- 
matic hand 

Previous  administrations  have  suffered 
from  this  gap;  John  F.  Kennedy's  during  the 
abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  at  the  time  the  U-2  plane 
was  shot  down  over  Russia.  Now  the  John- 
son administration  is  reported  to  be  con- 
cerned that  Its  credlbUlty  may  suffer  from 
public  doubts. 

Part  of  the  problem  can  be  traced  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  appears  obsessed  over 
keeping  things  to  himself,  even  to  the  ptoint 
of  guarding  names  of  minor  appointments 
as  if  they  were  State  secrets  until  he  is  ready 
to  announce  them. 

A  high  Johnson  oflBclal,  however,  made  a 
good  arguing  point  when  he  said,  "Tlie 
American  people  have  a  tight  to  know,  but 
they  also  have  a  light  to  have  dangerous 
problems  handled  properly  by  responsible  offi- 
cers and  not  by  the  press." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager  says,  "The  habits  of  decep- 
tion carry  the  danger  of  self  deception;  you 
can  begin  to  believe  your  own  propaganda. " 

The  Johnson  administration  tried  to  close 
this  gap  when,  some  time  prior  to  its  cele- 
brated peace  offensive,  it  released  details  of 
a  North  Vietnam  bid  for  negotiations  passed 
through  Italian  sources,  acting  after  a  news- 
paper had  printed  a  vague  report  of  the 
feeler.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether 
the  United  States  might  have  been  able  to 
get  closer  to  the  conference  table  if  there  had 
not  been  premature  disclosures  which  the 
Government  felt  compelled  to  explain  In  full 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  public. 

National  security  should  certainly  be  pro- 
tected. Unfortunately,  this  has  to  be  weighed 
against  a  tendency  among  government  otB- 
cials  to  cover  blunders  and  embarrassments 
by  classifying  them  as  "security"  matters. 
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The  House  freedom  of  Information  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Representative  Johw  K. 
Moss,  Democrat,  of  CalUomia,  Is  charged 
with  finding  ways  of  Improving  these  situa- 
tions. The  Democrat-controUed  committee, 
however,  which  was  so  vocal  during  Easen- 
hower's  Republican  admlnlstraUon.  has  been 
performing  Its  function  like  a  toothless 
watchdog  lately.  Perhaps  it  should  be  re- 
minded, as  It  used  to  delight  In  telUng  Elsen- 
hower  officials,  that  the  Government's  busi- 
ness Is  the  people's  business. 


power  against  significant  military  targets— 

•upply  routes,  industrial  complexes,  power- 

planta,  and  port  facilities;  and 

3.  Allow   no  privileged   sanctuaries   along 

:^"  ,^^  '^^^  °^  Infiltration,  particularly 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TralL 


Young  Republicans  of  Washington  & 
Lee  Uniyersity  Present  Resolution  on 
Vietnam  to  Representative  Melvin  R. 
Laird 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

^     IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday. 
It  was  my  prlvUege  to  receive  in  my  office 
here  m  the  Capital  of  ths  United  States 
four  representatives  from  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  University  who  presented  to  me 
a  resolution  on  Vietnam. 

The  resolution  was  prepared  and  cir- 
culated by  the  Clarence  J.  Brown  Young 
Republican  Club  of  the  School  of  Law 
Washington  &  Lee  University  and  the 
Washington  &  Lee  Young  Republican 
Club  as  a  joint  venture. 

fv,^'";^®'^^^^'"'  ^  ^^^"^^  "  ^  significant 
that  the  resolution  was  signed  by  over 
one-third  of  the  student  body  of  Wash- 
ington &  Lee.    The  signatories.  I  am  told, 
included  large  numbers  of  Republicans 
Democrats,  and  independents.    All  told 
there  were  406  signers  of  the  resolutlori 
which  was  presented  to  me  In  my  office 
The    four   representatives    who   pre- 
sented this  resolution  to  me  were: 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Lajeunesse,  Jr!.  chair- 
man. Clarence  J.  Brown  Young  Republi- 
can Club  of  the  School  of  Law.  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  University. 

Mr.  Kearons  Whalen  HI.  secretary- 
treasurer,  Clarence  J.  Brown  Young  Re- 
publican  Club  of  the  School  of  Law 
Washington  &  Lee  University 

Mr.  Donald  OSullivan,  program  and 
planning  chairman,  Clarence  J.  Brown 
Young  Republican  Club  of  the  School  of 
Law.  Washington  &  Lee  University 

Mr.   Arthur  M.    Love   m.   freshman 
representative  to   the  executive   board 
the  Washington  &  Lee  Young  Republican 
('lub. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 

ff"»K.    *"f^!^.  '^^  ^""^  °^  the  resolution 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  referred  to  follows: 
We.  the  undersigned,  believe  that  to  secure 
unconditional  freedom  for  the  p«d1?^ 
south  Vietnam  to  repeal  Commun.ra^^e^f 
•ion.  to  minimize  American  and  Vietnam^e 
casualties,  and  to  bring  about  a  sv^frand 
s^.al.'^K*'  '*'"  ^"^^  States  Should,  m 
a^f^*"^  ?^  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  both  Houses  of  Congress- 

Son^^^l.^'^^'^^-'y^  quarantine  on 

2.  Carry   the   war   to   North    Vietnam    by 
maximum  use  of  American  conventional  air 


Speech  of  Hon.  Paul  R.  Ignatius,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Installa- 
tion and  Logistics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

inH'"-  ,^IKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1. 
1966.  the  Honorable  Paul  R.  Ignatius. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  In- 
stallations and  Logistics,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  the  banquet  held  on  that 
evening  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors.  DOD.  during  the 
28th  annual  convention  of  the  associa- 
tion. Secretary  Ignatius  made  an  out- 
standing and  timely  address  and  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  gueste  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  honored  to  participate 
in  your  28th  annual  convention  and  ban- 

The  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Supervisors  play  a  key  role  In  defense 
management^partlcularly  in  logistics.  This 
IS  the  twofold  role  of  accurately  communi- 
cating Department  of  Defense  objectives  and 
policies  to  thousands  of  employees,  and  con- 
verting blueprints  Into  reUable  hardware  for 
our  Armed  Forces.  In  our  different  ways, 
you  and  I  are  working  toward  the  same  ob- 

if.  tr*"PP°'^°8  "^^  "^^'i  "^^o  bear  arma. 
It  la.  therefore,  a  particular  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  with  you. 

thl?!lf'";'^°^  ^J^""^  *°  **"'  *o  yo«  about 

us  in  l^stlcs  and  what  you  can  do  to  make 
slWe         "*^  operations  as  effective  as  poe- 

m»«.  ^*  ^"^t  °^e"-»dlng  obligation  Is.  of 
^11,  tH^Pfr'***  ^^  ^™^  services  in  Viet- 
nam with  the  supplies  and  materials  they 
2M0^^iTJ'f'^  '^'^  efllcienoy.  More  th J 
200,000  Americans  are  now  fightUig  for  free- 
dom In  Vietnam.     Itlsourjol>-|o^'^ 

Si.?r'^  ^^^  *"'*■  ^  «>e  ^of^  ot  the 
President,  that  "these  men  shall  have  whirt- 
ever  help  they  need  and  that  their  L^^ 
which  is  our  cause— shaU  me  sustained  " 

Vietnam  is  one  event  among  many  others 
that,  collectively,  make  up  IhaT^GeneS 
Wheeler  recently  called  the  "longest  war- 

state  of  conflict  since  1945.  Locales  have 
constanuy  changed-Berim,  Korea,  toe  ^. 
mosan  Straits,  Cuba,  and  now  Vietnam.  But 
the  bedrock  situation  has  not  changed— we 
have  been  repeatedly  probed  and  chljlenged 

^^  fh  ^^^^""^  °'  ""'  determination  to 
protect  the  cause  o*  human  freedom.     ThU 

?i™"^*"°°  ^  °°*  '"''"'y  a  matter  of  mill- 
^.,^°''^  ^°*  au  Of  us  can  be  in  the 
Jungles  and  swampe  of  Vietnam.  No  less 
essential  is  determination  In  the  every  <^ 
?n?  f '  fabricating,  maintaining  and  fuAilsh- 
iSf^^K^P"^  ^"^  equipment  to  Uioee  who 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  o<  the  day      T^ 

t^^lJ"'',  ^'  "^^"^-  Weare^tLmS^ 
that  the  Job  win  be  done  effectively. 
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thL*™  particularly  encouraged  and  happy 
that  you  share  this  determination.  This  li 
evidenced  to  me  again  and  again  from  the 
many  reports,  papers,  and  correspondence 
that  cross  my  desk  each  day. 
For  example,  you  know  that  our  forces  in 

Jhnt^       "*  ?lZ°""'^°'^  appetite  for  para- 
^ute  fiares.     When  shortages  of  flares   ap- 

5^n,.?°''^°*  "  y*"  ^°-  t*>*  NavlTl 
Ammunition  Depot.  Crane.  Ind.,  increased  Its 
production  threefold  in  8  months.  Crane 
also  upgraded  the  burning  time  of  these 
flares  from  2  to  3  minutes  without  sacrtficlng 
the  2-inllllon  candlepower  illumination  By 
relentless  attention  to  production  efficiency 
the  cost  for  these  flares  ha«  also  been  sub- 
stantiaUy  reduced.  A  cost  reduction  of  $8 
million  was  realized  by  Crane  over  the  past 
2  years.  This  depot,  in  the  hills  of  southern 
:^?^'  ^.  °°^^  ^"^  example  of  tiie  alertness 
and  effectiveness  of  our  Industrial  activities 
in  responding  promptly  and  vigorously  to  na- 
tional need.  j  '^  ^^ 

The  Joiu-nal  of  the  Bureau  of  Ships  reports 
innumerable  "well  dones"  from  shircaptalns 
for  the  on-schedule  repair  and  overhaul  ac- 
complished at  naval  shipyards  around  the 
country.  Pudget  Sound  Naval  Shipyard  to 
n^^^'Z  '^^  ?°''  e^tample,  was  dted  by  toe 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  last  year  for  Its 
performance  In  toe  modernization  and  over- 
haul of  toe  U.S.S.  Banner.  The  CNO's  dis- 
patch contained  toe  foUowlng  excerpts-  "Al- 
^ough  earlier  estimates  of  required  time  had 

«n»  .,^*  ^"^*  **'  *  months  after  receipt 
of  detaUed  plans  and  all  materials,  a  maxi- 
mum effort  by  aU  concerned  has  compressed 
thU  interval  to  only  1 1  weeks  " 

I  need  not  teU  tola  audience  that  ship 
captains  don't  hand  out  "weU  donee"  ever? 
days.     They  have  to  be  earned. 

I  am  sure  that  toe  men  who  fly  our  air- 
craft  and  operate  our  tanks  and  vehicles  are 
no  less  appreciative  of  equally  good  work  at 
arsenals,  maintenance  and  supply  depots. 

But.  as  you  weU  know,  logistics  la  not  aU 
"wine  and  roses."  We  have  encountered  and 
continue  to  encounter  sizable  logistics  prob- 
ity, "^PPfrting  Vietnam.  That  these 
on?^  K  ♦»f^°'^**  ^  ^^^^'  ^  suggested  not 
^Z,^^  *  remoteness  and  toe  topography 
at  Vietnam,  but  also  by  the  awesomVdUnen- 
t°^,.^,  '"O'i'^K  large  numbers  of  men  and 
w^-^^k'^.t?^  material  in  a  short  timespan. 

Z.,^J  '1^^^°'''^  "''"**"?  *^«»  "»e  monsoon 
offensive  demanded  a  prompt  response  we 
mx,ved  100.000  men  lO.OOO  mile.  In  12Tday8 
T^t  is  a  historic  feat.  Right  now  we  In 
operating  and  supporting  over  1,500  hell- 
copters  m  Vietnam  This  Is  more  toan  the 
total  Army  worldwide  inventory  of  hell- 
copters  2  years  ago. 

»«^*  of  the  most  difficult  problems  was 
P,m"^v-"'*  "*^P»  unloaded.  During  the 
^nylt^^^'Z'  "*•  *'"^''*"P'  Saigon^  the 
^^ll  ^  ^^  **"**  *=«^<1  *^andle  deep-draft 
ships.  There  was  only  a  very  narrow  Pier  at 
Cam  Ranh  Bay.  The  rest  of  the  lo^cIL^ 
ports  could  not  handle  anything  but  small 
shauow-draft  vesseu.  With  t^  a^oum  of 
supplies  we  had  to  ship,  port  congestion  be- 

iS'^h.'^^^'^S*"'-    ^y    mm-NoveS-    some 
IM  ships  w^  to  military  cargo  were  in  VletnSa 

T^^t^  /"■  ^  folding  areas  awaiting  to  be 
^ied   forward.     But  a  lot  of   good   p^pT^ 

«JfJj®  ^".^  themselves  were  Improved  and 
L^^-l^^'""  "»«talled.  LST's  (landing  sh"p 
tenks).  barges,  and  lighterage  were  provided 
to  permit  off-shore  unloading  of  shlDs  and 
smL'11''^^^  dlschar^  -lie  nuXr  of 
ships   began   to  go  down.     By  February  19 

in  vf.rn'"'*'  ""^^  "  "^P«  wito  mliltaT«trgo 

J°f,  ^««?;  These  41  ships  represent  a  nor- 
mal backlog  for  toe  tonnage  being  shipped. 

ohii.i?r*  f'l  '^**  '*"'  '^^  and  foremost 
obligation  in  logistics  management  U  to  give 
our  men  in  Vietnam  toe  l^st  supp!,rt  SI- 
rtble.     But  Vietnam  is  not  an  epS^e^ 
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event — separate  fram  the  bro&def  prohlesn 
of  total  national  defense.  In  broadest  per- 
spective It  ia  easentlal  that  we  maintain 
•  vibrant  and  healthy  domestic  econooiy  to 
•upport  our  objectives  throughout  the  world 
and  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  ol  the 
American  people.  President  Johnson  sug- 
gested this  last  Wednesday  on  receiving  the 
NatlMial  Freedom  Award.  He  said  that  at 
home  "we  are  pitting  the  resources  oC  the 
law — of  education  and  training — of  our  own 
▼laibn  and  of  oui  compasslon"to  end  violence 
against  the  human  mind  and  body  so  that 
"the  work  of  peace  may  be  done  and  the 
fruits  of  freedom  won."  On  the  other  side 
of  the  earth  "we  are  no  less  committed  to 
ending  violence  against  men  who  are  strug- 
gling to  be  free." 

On  this  side  of  the  earth — here  at  home — 
our  economy  Is  In  excellent  shape.  We  want 
to  keep  It  that  way.  We  are  enjoying  96 
percent  full  employment.  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  been  prosecuted  so  far  without  the 
eaOup  of  a  single  man  from  the  Reserves. 
We  have  been  able  to  avoid  wage  and  price 
controls,  and  the  allocation  of  materials. 
In  relation  to  the  gross  national  product, 
our  defense  budget  Is  lower  now  than  In 
6  of  the  past  6  years.  And  In  the  words  of 
the  men  who  know — General  Westmoreland 
and  Admiral  Sharp— we  have  done  all  of  this 
without  causing  our  forces  In  Vietnam  to 
lack  for  necessary  supplies,  either  for  their 
operations  or  for  their  personal  wartime  wel- 
fare. 

The  cause  of  freedom  demands  that  we  use 
our  reaoorces  prudently.  This  means,  among 
other  things,  that  we  have  to  proctire,  pro- 
4luce.  maintain  and  transport  material  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  leads  me  to 
enlist  your  support  of  two  basic  objectives 
of  good  logistics  management,  namely,  cost 
oontrol   and    qxiallty   Improvement 

nrst,  I  want  to  solicit  yotir  continuing 
support  for  the  Department  of  Defense  cost 
reduction  program.  Last  summer  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Defense  reported  to  the  President 
that  savings  amounting  to  M.8  billion  had 
been  achieved.  It  Is  quite  evident  that  with- 
out the  cost  reduction  program.  Defense  ex- 
penditures would  certainly  represent  a  larger 
slice  of  the  gross  national  product  than  they 
presently  do.  The  cost  reduction  program 
Is  one  of  Secretary  UcNam&ra's  primary 
weapons  for  carrying  out  the  Instructions 
given  to  him  by  President  Kennedy  and  later 
reaffirmed  by  President  Johnson.  These 
were: 

First,  to  determine  the  military  force 
structure  required  to  support  our  foreign 
policy  without  regard  to  arbitrary  budget 
ceilings. 

Second,  to  procure  and  operate  this  force 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

These  are  fundamental  mandates — beacon 
lights,  so  to  speak,  of  Defense  management. 
How  can  you  help?     One  Important  way  la 
to  pay  close  attention  to  what  might  be  called 
the  "little  things" — the  overspeclflcatlon  of 
technical  requirements — tight  tolerances  that 
serve  no  useful  purpose — what  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  calls  "goldplatlng".    By  eliminating 
uxmecMsary  trills,  we  saved  $327  million  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year.    DOD  Industrial  or- 
ganizations.   partlc\ilarly    those    under    the 
Bureau  of  Ships,  were  pioneers  In  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  value  en- 
gineering techniques  by  which  these  savings 
are  made.    Opp<»tunltles  for  applying  value 
engineering   are    very   great.      Among   those 
cited  last  J\ily  by  President  Johnson  and  Sec- 
retary McNamara^  for  distinguished  accom- 
plishments In  cost  reduction  through  value 
engineering  was  lis.  Charles  D.  Edmunds.  Jr.. 
a  quartennan  electronics  mechanic  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Shipyard.    Mr.  Edmunds 
developed   a   method   by   which   burned-out 
sonar  transducers  are  salvaged  and  restored. 
This  method  enabled  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  to  save  over  •195.000  In  fiscal  year  1965. 
Mr.  Edmunds  is  one  of  many  employees  ot 


the  Depeu^ment  of  Defense  who  have  shown 
Imagination  and  Inventiveness  In  cutting 
costs  by  reexamining  old  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Mr.  Edmunds'  achievement  Is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  President  Johnson  had  In 
mind  when  he  said : 

"Most  of  the  opportvmltles  to  Increase  ef- 
ficiency and  to  find  less  costly  ways  to  do 
business  occur  In  the  work  that  you  do  every 
day.  I  want  every  supervisor,  every  em- 
ployee, to  continually  ask  himself;  "What  la 
It  costing  to  do  this  work?  Is  there  a  way  to 
do  It  as  well  or  better  that  would  cost  less?'  " 
The  challenge  of  Vietnam  requires  e%en 
greater  emphasis  on  the  prudent  use  of  re- 
sources. This  point  was  emphasized  by  Sec- 
retary McNamara  last  summer  when  he  said. 
"This  achievement  of  the  revised  cost  re- 
duction goals  win  depend  on  the  continued 
support  of  the  concepts  of  the  cost  reduc- 
tion program  by  all  levels  of  management 
with  the  Department  of  Defense.  These  con- 
cepts are  more  lmF>ortant  today  than  ever 
before.  With  the  Increased  support  and  ex- 
penditures required  In  Vietnam.  It  U  essen- 
tial that  our  resources  be  applied  In  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible." 

Now  let's  consider  quality  for  a  moment. 
Defective  quality  and  low  rellablUty  are 
costly;  cosUy  In  lives  and  cosUy  In  money. 
Given  the  time.  I  could  recite  a  long  series  of 
failures  that  collectively  represent  serious 
problems  to  the  military.  You  are  well  aware 
of  many  of  these  problems.  They  range  from 
such  things  as  dimensional  errors,  wrong 
materials,  loose  nuts  and  bolts,  missing 
parts,  defective  soldering.  Incorrect  wiring, 
omission  of  required  Inspections,  to  less- 
than-preclse  practices  In  varloxis  forms  of 
nondestructive  testing. 

We  had  a  case  recently,  for  example, 
where  a  fin  assembly  for  a  high  explosive 
antitank  proJecUle  cartridge  was  double 
threaded.  When  the  projectile  was  fired, 
the  fin  remained  In  the  weapon  causing  a 
kick  that  Injured  the  gunner's  eye.  If  It 
had  happened  In  combat,  it  might  have  cost 
the  gunner's  life. 

The  Department  o<  Defense  maintains  an 
extensive  quality  assuranco  program  to 
make  sure  that  military  materiel  we  pro- 
cure, maintain,  and  store  satisfy  user  re- 
qulremenU.  But  we  recognize  the  need  for 
stronger  motivation  at  all  levels  of  Indus- 
trial management  to  prevent  defects  due  to 
human  error,  oversight,  or  Just  plain  care- 
lessness. Therefore,  more  than  a  year  ago 
we  mounted  a  major  program  called  zero 
defects.  I  recommend  this  program  to  your 
attention. 

Zero  defects  has  as  its  objective  Improved 
quality  through  purposeful  recognition 
ot  the  contributions  of  the  person — the 
Individual. 

People  respond  to  the  message  of  zero 
defects  by  doing  better — more  precise  work. 
Por  example.  Prankford  Arsenal  reported  an 
improvement  In  brazing  operations  on  the 
a.75-lnch  rocket  warhead  from  89  9  percent 
acceptance  per  month  to  09.2  percent  accept- 
ance. At  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard,  the 
pipe  welding  defect  rate  was  2.4  percent 
during  the  3  months  prior  to  Initiation  of 
the  zero  defects  program.  After  zero  de- 
fects, the  rate  decreased  to  only  0.04  per- 
cent. At  an  Air  Force  Logistics  Command 
Installation,  the  aircraft  filght  test  defects 
dropped  from  an  average  of  106  to  only  22 
per  flight. 

If  the  Industrial  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  are  to  play  their  proper  role 
In  the  Defense  KstabUshment.  fresh  and 
Inventive  approaches  mvust  be  devised  for 
otur  many  problems — whether  new  or  old. 
Oost  reduction,  zero  defects,  value  engineer- 
ing— and  other  new  programs — are  not  pana- 
ceas. They  are  useful,  however.  In  confront- 
ing the  oldest  of  Industrial  problems — mak- 
ing a  good  product  at  least  cost. 

For  rsasons  I  have  already  discussed,  coat 
reduction  and  improved  quality  are  essential 


to  the  support  of  both  Vietnam  and  to  ths 
prudent  use  of  the  reeources  entrusted  to  us. 
We  must  work  together  to  achieve  theas 
alma.  As  supervisors  who  must  lead,  teach, 
and  Inspire  the  men  and  women  under  yo\ir 
direction,  you  have  a  particularly  Important 
contribution  to  make. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.     GUBSER.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Pinch  of  Salt  column  written  by  Eileen 
K.  Davis.  In  the  Santa  Clara  Journal,  Is 
always  worth  reading.    The  author  has 
an  unusual  luiack  for  delivering  a  mes- 
sage with   great  Impact  in   a  manner 
which  is  always  good  reading.    On  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1966  the  Pinch  of  Salt  column 
discussed  the  latest  Great  Society  gim- 
mick— the  guaranteed  income.    I  believe 
it  Is  worth  the  time  of  all  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Pinch    of    Salt:    A    Gttaxantkh)    Income? 
I'LL  Takk  Vaniixa 
(By  Eileen  K.  Davis) 
Correct  me  If  I'm  wrong,  but  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  understanding  that  the  func- 
tion of  democratic  government  Is  to  write 
laws  that  protect  the  citizens   ag&lnst  en- 
croachment by  one  another  or  by  the  govern- 
ment Itself,  and  then  enforcing  them,  to  the 
end  that  everybody  gets  a  fair  shake. 

Thus.  If  I  get  Into  a  beef  with  a  neighbor 
over  the  the  helghth  of  hU  fence  or  the 
bark  o*  my  dog  the  government,  through  the 
courts.  Interprets  the  law  as  It  appUes  to 
my  beef  and  If  It  finds  me  In  the  right 
punishes  my  adversary  and  If  It  finds  him  In 
the  right  punishes  me. 

Or  If  the  government,  through  Its  police, 
charges  me  with  shoplifting  or  chUd  neglect, 
again  the  same  government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  see  to  it  that  all  my  rights  \mder 
the  law  are  observed  and  I  am  given  a  fair 
and   impartial   trial. 

There's  the  key  word — Impartial.  Nobody 
Is  to  be  singled  out  for  special  treatment, 
either  for  him  or  against  Mm.  The  govern- 
ment to  supposed  to  be  a  disinterested  party. 
At  no  time  was  it  ever  Intended  that  the  gov- 
ernment concern  Itself  with  how  the  citizens 
made  a  Uvlng  (so  long  as  they  didn't  break 
any  laws)  or  with  how  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful they  were  at  It. 

If  a  Henry  Pord  wanted  to  tinker  with 
some  visionary  contraption  In  his  bam.  that 
was  his  business.  And  If.  doing  It,  he  starved 
to  death  or  became  a  multimillionaire,  that 
was  bow  the  cookie  crumbled.  Either  way, 
the  government  scarcely  glanced  In  his  di- 
rection, being  preoccupied  with  running  the 
country  and  not  authorized  to  run  Its  people. 
So  mu(^  for  childlike  simplicity. 
Today  all  sorts  of  people  and  activities  are 
singled  out  for  special  treatment,  from  agri- 
culture to  automation  and  from  zebra  fanci- 
ers to  Zen  Buddlsts.  Por  law  we  are  substi- 
tuting "public  iJoUcy,"  and  If  the  public 
policy  doeen't  fit  the  law.  we  make  the  law 
fit  the  public  policy. 

Thus,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  fallui* 
Is  frowned  upon.  Where  once  old  Henry 
Ford  could  have  drowned  In  a  sea  of  uselssi 
crankshafts  and  never  been  missed,  today  ths 
fortunes  of  the  wotild  be  novelist  or  tlis 
Appalachian  tobacco  grower,  U  he's  not  suc- 


ceeding to  the  tune  of  at  least  $3,000  a  year 
are  of  priority  Interest  In  Washington,  and 
the  latest  scheme  to  come  pufllite  but  of  ths 
big  white  opium  den  U  a  federSly  guaran- 
teed minimum  annual  Income 

Well.  heck.  It's  public  policy  to  encouraga 
religion,  too.  Shall  we  also  set  mlnlmuxB 
standards  for  that,  like  you  have  to  at  least 
believe  in  God?  It's  public  policy  to  en- 
courage the  arts.  Shall  we  set  a  minimum 
standard  there  too— say.  one  palptlne  in 
every  home?  *^   ▼        •    ^ 

Remember  the  old  days,  when  If  the  peo- 
ple didn't  like  what  the  government  Vas 
doing,  they  changed  It?  Well,  the  govern- 
ment got  tired  Of  that  So  now  If  it  doesn't 
like  what  we  do,  it  changes  us 

Question  Is,  Into  what? 
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H.R.  13508 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

OF    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
TOuraday,  March  10,  32  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senators  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy,  of  New  York  and  Har- 
rison A.  Williams,  of  New  Jersey,  joined 
me  in  Introducing  the  foUowing  bill: 

H.R.  13508 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
cooperate  with  the  States  of  New  York  and 
^rl  "If^  °''  *  program  to  develop,  pre- 
serve^ and  restore  the  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son  River  and  Its  shores  and  to  authorize 
certain  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect those  resources  from  adverse  Federal 
action,  until  the  State,  and  Congress  shall 
pf      am     *"  opportunity  to  act  on  that 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That    the 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  ths 
Hudson  River  and  lU  shores  are  a  resource 
or  immense  economic,  natural,  scenic    and 
recreation   value   to  aU   the  citizens  of  ths 
United  States:  that  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey   (hereinafter  referred  to  a. 
the    States")  are  now  working  toward  a  Joint 
program    to    develop,   preserve,    and   restore 
the    resources    of    the    Hudson    River    and 
Its  shores  and  have  requested  the  aid  and 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government-  and 
that  it  Is  in  the  best  InteresU  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
men  lend  all  possible  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  SUtes,   their  political  subdivisions  and 
agencies  In  developing  legUlative  proposals 
for  cooperative  action  to  assure  the  develop- 
ment,  preservation,   and  restoraUon   of   ths 
resources  of  the  Hudson  River  and  its  shores 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term- 
la)   "The  Hudson  River"  means  the  Hud- 
«>n  River  from  mouth  to  source    Including 
tributaries,  related  waterways  and  New  York 
Harbor. 

(b)  "The  Hudson  Rlverway"  means  the 
Hudson  River  and  Its  shores  comprUlng  all 
lands  within  eye  view  of  any  part  of  ths 
Hudson  River. 

Szc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  U  dl- 
«*cted  to  cooperate  with  the  Governors  of 
ths  SUtes  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  In 
preparing  and  proposing  a  program  of  legls- 
laUve  acUon  for  the  States  and  Oongreaa. 
Mul  to  submit  to  Congress  and  the  States  at 
the  earUest  possible  Ume.  but  no  later  than 
•»wch  1,   1867,  recommendations  regarding 


leglslaOon  necessary  and  desirable  to  achieve 
the  development,  preservation,  and  restora- 
tion of  aU  the  resources  of  the  Hudson  River- 
way. 

Szc.  4.  'Where  necessary  and  desirable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary U  authorized  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  negoUatlons  with  the  States  re- 
garding proposals  for  leglslaUon  to  protect 
and  develop  the  resources  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  and  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  regarding  the  pro- 
ceedings find  any  agreements  entered  Into  as 
a  result  of  any  such  negotiations. 

Sec.  5.  In  making  reconunendations  as  re- 
quired m  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  be 
guided  by.  but  not  limited  to,  the  following 
considerations : 

(a)  the  need  to  encourage  all  beneficial 
uses  of  the  lands  and  waters  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway  Including,  but  not  Umlted  to  com- 
mercial, industrial,  and  other  economic  de- 
velopment consistent  with  the  preservation 
and  rehablUtatlon  of  the  natural,  scenic,  his- 
torical, and  recreation  resources  of  the  Hud- 
son Rlverway. 

(b)  the  need  to  encourage  and  support  lo- 
cal and  State  autonomy  and  initiative  In 
planning  and  action  to  develop,  preserve,  and 
restore  the  land  and  waters  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway,  insofar  as  such  planning  and  ac- 
tion is  consistent  with  comprehensive  devel- 
opment, preservation,  and  restoration  of  the 
natural,  scenic,  historic,  and  recreation  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  Rlverway; 

(c)  the  need  to  abate  water  pollution  pro- 
tect clean  water,  and  develop  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  for  bene- 
ficial use; 

(d)  the  need  to  preserve,  enhance,  and 
rehabUltate  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  Hudson 
Rlverway; 

(e)  the  need  to  preserve,  enhance,  and 
develop  archeologlcal  and  historic  sites, 
shrines,  or  structures  along  the  Hudson 
Rlverway;  and 

(f)  the  need  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
fish  and  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources 
of  the  Hudson  Rlverway. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  any  decision 
or  action  by  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  which 
could  unfavorably  affect  or  alter  the  re- 
soxirces  of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  untu  such 
time  as  the  States  and  the  Congress  shaU 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  receive  the  Sec- 
retary's recommendations  and  act: 

(1)  For  a  period  of  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  aU  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  shall  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
any  plans,  programs,  projects,  grants,  li- 
censes, or  applications  for  licenses  under 
their  Jurisdiction  within  or  affecting  ths 
Hudson  Rlverway  and  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  set  forth  In  section  6,  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  such  plans. 

(2)  Por  a  period  of  three  years  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  not 
approve  for  the  puri>oees  of  sections  106  and 
117  or  any  other  sections  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  any  survey,  plan,  speci- 
fication, or  estimate  for  the  Inclusion  in  any 
Federal-aid  highway  system  of  any  highway 
In  the  States  which  would  be  located  within 
one  mile  of  the  mean  high  water  line  of  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Hudson  River  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

(U)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  shaU  not  here- 
after authorize.  Ucense,  or  otherwUe  .  nder- 
take  to  approve  the  construction  of  any  proj- 
ects within  one  mile  of  the  mean  high  water 
Una  of  the  navigable  portion  of  the  Hudson 
River  without  first  obtaining  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(Ill)   ths    Federal    Power    Commission    Is 
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hweby  directed  not  to  issue  any  license  for 
any  project  within  one  mile  of  the  mean  high. 
water  Une  of  ths  navigable  portion  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

of  thl  ^F^J"  <^e  adoption  by  the  legislatures 
U^J,  ^^J^  **"*  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Of  leglslaUon  which,  in  the  opinion 
^U^*  Secretary,  assures  proper  development, 
preservation,  and  restoration  of  the  resources 
of  the  Hudson  Rlverway  and  achieves  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  this 
^^on  shaU  thereafter  be  of  no  force  and 

(c)  The  President,  by  Executive  order  may 
suspend  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  where  he  deems  the  national  interest 
to  be  adversely  affected  by  their  application. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  7  new  Con- 
pessmen  have  now  joined  this  effort 
bnnging  the  total  to  39. 


Palmer  Jnnior  College  Hat  a  Birdiday 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker 
knowing  of  the  great  concern  we  all 
share  for  the  educatlwi  of  our  young  peo- 
ple, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  fine  new  institution 
of  higher  learning  in  the  First  District 
of  Iowa.  Palmer  Junior  College  This 
junior  coUege,  which  earlier  this  year 
celebrated  a  birthday,  has  shown  an  out- 
standing growth  since  Its  inception  a  few 
years  ago.  I  know  that  all  of  my  feUow 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
wm  be  Interested  in  the  following  article 
attesting  to  the  great  success  this  school 
has  shown  In  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
community  It  serves  and  In  preparing  Its 
students  for  productive  and  satisfying 
lives  in  Uie  future.  ^y^s 

The  article  follows: 
PAi.Mxa  Jomoa  Oolueck  Has  a  BnrrHnAT 
Whereas  the  mayor  and  dty  oouncU  of  the 
city   of   Davenport   encourage   and  support 
educational  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  our 
conununlty.  and 

Whereas  Palmer  Junior  College  Is  a  pri- 
vately endowed  nonprofit  Institution  that  U 
providing  an  excellent  educational  facility  to 
the  community  without  pubUc  tax  support 
and  ' 

Whereas  Palmer  Junior  College  Is  now  be- 
ginning Its  second  year  of  service  to  the 
greater  Davenport  and  Scott  County  area- 
Be  It  here  -  '' 

Resolved  and  proclaimed.  That  the  mayor 
and  city  councU  of  the  city  of  Davenport 
Iowa,  expresses  gratitude  to  the  administra- 
tion, faculty,  and  founders  of  Palmer  Junior 
College  for  having  the  courage  and  foresight 
to  establish  this  college  for  the  benefit  of  our 
community  and  further,  that  the  week  of 
January  17,  1966,  be  proclaimed  as  "Palmer 
Junior  CoUege  Week." 

This  proclamation  by  Davenport's  Mayor 
Jebens  Is  attestation  to  the  fact  that  Palmer 
Junior  CoUege  Is  on  the  move.  It  has  prob- 
ably had  the  biggest  "population  explosion" 
of  any  slmUar  Institution  anywhere.  Dr 
OrvUle  D.  Adams,  dean  of  the  coUege  and 
consultant  to  Dr.  D.  D.  Palmer,  recalls  that 
the  Idea  of  such  a  school  was  first  expressed 
at  a  meeting  5  years  ago  in  which  Dr.  Palmer 
participated  and  Dr.  Adams  was  acting  a.  a 
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management  conmiltant.  The  Idea  seem*  to 
have  lain  dormant  unUl  the  fall  of  1964.  By 
this  time  Dr.  Adam«  had  Joined  Dr.  Palmer  aa 
one  of  hU  atafl.  Shortly  thereafter  Dr. 
Palmer  brought  up  the  subject  again,  and 
this  time  they  took  the  Hon  by  the  mane,  so 
to  speak,  and  by  February  they  were  ready  to 
open  the  doors  of  the  new  Palmer  Junior 
College. 

The  specific  objectlvea  of  the  college,  as 
stated  by  Dr.  Palmer  in  the  first  catalog  are: 
"To  provide  llrst  and  second  years  of  liberal 
arta  and  preprofesslonal  training  for  thos* 
Who  wish  to  traaafer  to  other  institutions. 
"To  provide  terminal  education  In  busi- 
ness, general  and  technical  fields  for  thoce 
needing  special  training. 

"To  provide  a  broad  program  In  general 
education  during  the  late  afternoon  and 
evening. 

"To  provide  college  credit  evening  classes 
for  aduiu  or  those  who  cannot  enroll  in  the 
usual  day  program. 

"To  serve  as  a  cultural  center  for  commu- 
nity by  providing  resource  personnel  and 
assistance  In  community  projects." 

The  motto  of  the  college.  Collegium  Pro 
Populo  (college  In  behalf  of  the  people) 
Is  an  Indication  of  the  desire  of  the  school  to 
aerve  the  whole  cooununlty.  Dr.  Adams  ob- 
serves that  the  tulUon  rate  waa  set  up  In 
•uch  a  way  as  to  make  the  school  available 
and  attractive  to  out-of-State  studenu  as 
well  as  Iowa  residents  and  It  Is  hoped  that 
prospective  studenta  In  all  areas  of  the  Quad 
Cltlea  wUl  explore  the  opportunities  avail- 
able here. 

In  addition  to  regular  liberal  arts  and 
academic  subjects  tb«  school  has  set  up 
Xoxir  separate  categories  of  senilprofesslonal 
courses  which  Include:  Introduction  to 
radio  and  television,  hotel-motel-lnstltu- 
tlonal  management,  library  technology,  and 
theater  arts. 

School  officials  are  anxious  that  the  pub- 
lic be  Informed  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able for  training  In  these  fields.    They  •trem 
..tttat    they    have   the   facUltlea    for   training 
'    aooka,  bakers,  and  others  who  are  much  In 
%     damand    in    the    area   for   the    hotel-motel- 
tnstltuttonal  Industry. 

Mayor  Jebena.  in  an  Interview  with  your 
r»porter.  expreesed  aatlsfactlon  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  school,  and  gratification* 
«nd  amazement  that  such  an  Institution 
could  be  projected  without  the  us*  of  public 
funds.  He  sees  the  school  as  a  valuable  aseet 
to  the  community  In  lt«  role  as  a  stepping 
•tone  to  the  larger  Institutions  to  which 
aumy  of  our  studenta  will  transfer.  He  alao 
noocniaea  the  need  for  special  semlprofea- 
^oomX  training  In  certain  fields,  notably  the 
Ikotal-motel-reetaurant  Industry,  and  at>- 
gn  I  ml  that  In  many  caaea  these  can  be  better 
■erred  by  a  mMOl  local  college  c<  thla  typ* 
than  by  th«  larger  schoola. 

John  W.  Ooudy.  aaalatant  dean,  sees  the 
Twninnlng  of  each  new  semester  as  not  only 
tba  biggest  highlight  of  the  term,  but  alao 
the  blggeat  headache.  We  can  all  agree  and 
sympathize  with  him  with  the  beginning  ot 
the  new  semester  Juat  behind  us.  Just  a 
year  ago  the  school  opened  Its  doors  with  a 
staff  of  14  teachers  and  33  full-time  and  30 
part-time  studenta.  Already  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  400  mark  In  students  and  the 
staff  baa  more  than  doubled  with  30  teach- 
ers. Laat  fall  we  had  369  students  and  offl- 
dals  feel  certain  the  number  will  go  beyond 
420  by  the  time  this  semerter  ends.  The  aim 
•f  the  admlnlatraUon  is  to  continue  to  fulfill 
the  needa  of  each  IndlvlduaJ  student.  For 
this  rectfon  new  clMses  can  be  organized  at 
any  time  there  are  a  aufficlent  number  of  stu- 
dent requests  to  warrant  It.  This  system  of 
open  registration  adds  a  burden  ot  oonartant 
paperwork  and  recruiting  to  the  duties  ct 
the  peraoonsL  Another  burden  of  p*psr> 
work  has  been  the  preparation  of  quanttUes 
of  forma  and  other  materials  In  connectloo 
with  accr«dlt*tlan  procedures. 


The  fastest  growing  department  Is  the 
English  section  with  six  classes.  Of  special 
note  m  this  connection  Is  the  start  ot  a  tu- 
toring program  to  give  special  attention  to 
specific  problems  that  students  may  encoun- 
ter. This  has  already  been  Implemented  in 
the  English  department  and  Is  operated  tn 
such  a  way  that  the  student  has  special 
help  In  addition  to  his  regular  English  class. 
It  Is  expected  that  thla  type  of  program  will 
be  available  to  other  departments  as  the 
need  arises  for  It.  Mr.  Goudy  regards  the 
opening  of  a  new  chemistry  class  aa  one  of 
the  highlights  of  the  current  semester.  He 
also  sees  the  publication  of  our  own  news- 
paper as  one  of  our  most  valuable  assets, 
since  It  will  be  a  source  of  communication 
between  the  students  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  our  voice  to  be  heard  "throughout  the 
land."  Already  he  states  that  In  the  many 
meetings  officials  of  the  school  have  attended 
In  all  parts  of  the  State  on  school  matters 
and  accreditation  pi^caedings,  the  word  la 
abroad  that  Palmer  Junior  College  Is  a 
"going"  Institution  and  has  met  with  a  tre- 
mendous response  from  the  public. 

The  school  Is  set  up  with  a  student  coun- 
cil which  represents  the  voice  of  the  student 
body  in  planning  many  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram. A  series  of  four  college  assemblies  are 
planned  eacli  year,  which  have  been  labeled 
the  "President's  Convocation,"  two  "Student 
Convocations"  and  the  "Dean's  Convocation." 
It  Is  the  aim  of  the  administration  that  these 
be  carefully  planned  and  executed  to  Include 
program  material  worthy  of  the  support  of 
the  student  body  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
general  public  as  well.  The  extracurricular 
program  Is  constantly  being  expanded  to  in- 
clude both  athletic  and  social  actlviues.  At 
thla  time  we  have  athletic  teams  In  baseball, 
basketball,  bowling,  and  swimming.  The 
Palmer  Parliamentary  Club  Is  taking  serious 
Its  future  role  as  a  community  force  by 
studying  Roberts"  Rules   of  Order. 

One  of  our  moet  exciting  assets  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spacious  library  facilities. 
When  school  started  In  September  1965,  the 
library  was  opened  with,  admittedly,  a  mere 
handful  of  books,  literally  several  arm  fulls, 
(as  the  group  of  students  who  helped  trans- 
port them  know),  but  the  newly  created  fa- 
cilities with  many  study  tables,  comfortable 
lounging  equipment,  periodicals  of  all  kinds, 
and  beautiful  appointed  surroundings  should 
make  the  library  one  of  our  most  popular 
spots  before  and  between  classes.  Dr.  Adams 
Informs  us  that  one  new  shipment  of  $5,000 
worth  of  books  is  currently  being  cataloged 
and  added  to  the  shelves,  bringing  our  total 
now  to  0.000  volumes. 

The  art  department  Is  another  rapidly  ex- 
panding secuon.  a  new  art  class  for  studio 
work  having  been  Instituted  this  semester 
and  the  humanities  group  having  doul>led 
in  8i«e.  This  group  took  on  added  Impetus 
with  the  procurement  of  the  new  projector 
and  slides  covering  all  periods  of  art  history 
which  are  used  for  regular  classroom  teach- 
ing and  discussion.  History  251  had  to  be 
divided  Into  2  groups  last  fall  when  about 
70  students  bulged  the  walls  of  the  first  class 
session,  and  this  seems  to  be  becoming  fairly 
normal  procedure  as  each  new  semester 
begins. 

Certainly  from  the  student's  point  of  view 
It  Is  a  privilege  and  an  inspiration  to  be  tn  on 
the  ground  fioor  of  such  an  undertaking  as 
this.  New  books,  new  classrooms,  new  equip- 
ment (the  moet  modem  and  best  obtainable) 
In  every  area,  the  best  teachers  all  of  whom 
have  master's  degrees  plus  extra  graduate 
hours,  all  of  these  things  plus  the  spark  of 
personal  Interest  found  only  In  small  schools 
such  as  this  should  stimulate  all  of  us  to 
set  our  sights  on  the  stars  and  attain  the 
highest  each  of  us  U  capable  of  In  reaching 
our  common  g<^  ot  becoming  responsible 
citizens  In  a  competitive  American  1061017. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leeve  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
followliig : 

NEWSLETTXa 

Mahch  20. 1966. 
DiyiR  Friends:    I  am  writing  to  give  you 
pCTBonally  the  dates  on  new  U.S.  laws,  and 
deadlines  that  are  really  Important  to  each 
U.S.  citizen  and  our  fanUlles. 

1.  March  31.  1966:  Deadline  for  application 
for  new  voluntary  Federal  health  Insurance 
program  for  our  people  65  or  older.  If  your 
older  relative  or  friend  can't  make  the  appli- 
cation, make  it  for  him.  Get  applications 
at  Pittsburgh  Social  Security  Office — 915 
Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Benefits  l)egln 
July  1. 1966. 

This  excellent  economy  program  0O6ts  only 
$3  a  numth  »-lth  good  coverage  for  hospital 
and  doctor  bills.  Sixteen  million  pec^le  have 
already  applied  out  of  19  million  eligible. 
The  next  chance  will  not  come  until  October 
1967,  then  protecrtJon  won't  start  untU  July 
1968  and  premiums  will  be  higher.  If  you 
have  health  Insurance  or  Blue  Croes  already, 
sign  up  anyhow.  Don't  cancel  Blue  Cross 
or  your  health  Insurance  policies.  These  are 
now  being  revised  to  fit  the  new  law  so  no 
overlapping.  Remember  new  law  does  not 
cover  everything.  Even  if  you  have  already 
sent  tn  to  the  Social  Security  Office  your 
choice  as  "ivo"  on  this  program,  you  can  now 
change  your  mind  until  March  31. 

Note:  For  this  voluntary  program  people 
can  apply  who  are  not  retired  or  have  never 
worked  under  social  security  system  In  any 
Job.  Whether  you  are  working  or  retired 
xinder  social  security  or  not,  railroad  retire- 
ment, or  Federal,  State  or  local  government, 
or  company  pension,  sign  up.  ^plications 
mailed  and  postmarked  on  March  31  are 
okay.  If  ytm  are  nearlng  66,  apply  for  the 
voluntary  health  insurance  jwogram  In  the 
period  90  days  before  your  65th  birthday. 
BENErrrs  includk 

(a)  Doctor's  bills:  Program  pays  80  per- 
cent of  all  doctor's  bills  (no  maximum). 
Patient  pays  only  first  »50  cost  each  year 
(not  each  month  and  not  each  illness) . 

(b)  Prepaid  hospital  care:  For  each  ill- 
ness. 90  days  In  semi-private  room.  Patient 
pays  first  40  dollars  for  all  costs  and  after 
60  days  patient  pays  tlO  a  day  of  his  bill. 

(c)  Outi)atlent  services  covered  for  20-day 
period.  PaUent  pays  #20  plus  one-flfth 
balance. 

(d)  Home  care  covered  (after  3  days  hos- 
pital stay)  up  to  100  home  visits.  Including 
part-time  nurses.  Interns,  physical  therapists, 
etc. 

This  voluntary  Federal  prepaid  health  pro- 
gram is  originally  a  Republican  proposed 
program,  and  Is  now  law  through  support  of 
both  i>artlee  and  the  unanimous  support  ot 
all  Pennsylvania  Congressmen.  It  la  ap- 
proved by  doctors  and  hospital  organiza- 
tions, as  well  as  the  Scranton  administration. 
I  opposed  original  "medicare"  bill,  but  voted 
for  this  compromise. 

I  \irge  all  people  65  and  over  to  take  ad- 
Tsntage  of  this  program. 

As  an  extra  service  to  my  district,  I  bars 
studied  this  program.  consvUted  with  oOdaJa, 
».rni  have  prepared  this  outline  (not  at  Oov- 
smmsDt  expense)  to  make  sure  my  trtends 
knov  vhat  It  ts. 
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P-S. — Birth  certificate:  Regardless  of  your 
age.  be  sure  you  get  your  birth  certificate  if 
you  are  not  now  getting  benefits  under  social 
security.  Tou  will  later  have  to  prove  your 
age  and  it  gets  harder  to  do  each  year  for 
older  people.  • 

My  advice:  First  write  Office  of  BloStatls- 
tlcs.  City  County  Building.  Pittsburgh.  If 
no  record  there,  write  EMvlslon  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics, Post  Office  Box  90,  Harrlsburg,  Pa.  If 
you  were  bom  out  of  Pennsylvania,  write  to 
Governor  of  your  State  or  mayor  of  town  of 
birth  for  form  of  appUcatlon.  Or  write  your 
church  pastor  where  you  were  baptized — a 
copy  of  your  baptismal  certificate  certified  by 
the  pastor  will  help. 

2.  April  15.  1966:  Final  date  for  filing  per- 
sonal income  tax  returns.  Do  not  let  this 
slip  as  penalties  are  high— must  be  filed  If 
you  made  $600  or  more  during  1965  If  you 
are  under  65,  or  »l,200  or  more  if  65  or  older 
Personal  Income  tax  return  must  be  filed 
even  if  you  had  a  loss  from  individual  busi- 
ness operation,  accident,  or  on  sale  of  stock 

3.  April  1966:  New  Gl  bill  applications  to 
be  filed  by  veterans. 

Vets  discharged  after  Janxiary  31,  1955, 
make  application  for  education  benefits  un- 
der new  GI  bill  (which  I  coeponsored) .  Edu- 
cation benefits  go  into  effect  June  1,  1966,  for 
8  years,  if  vet  discharged  on  or  after  June  1, 
1966.  Time  limit  for  vets  discharged  before 
June  1.  1966,  Is  May  31,  1974.  First  checks 
maUed  July.  OI  bill  covers  yets  (men  and 
women)  of  all  V3.  armed  services  with  6 
months'  active  duty  (but  not  including  spe- 
cial 6-month  Reserve  programs).  Vets  can 
get  applications  at  all  VA  offices,  colleges 
schools,  etc.  ■ 

Benefits  calculated:  1  month  benefit  for 
each  month  service  up  to  36  months. 

Amounts:  $100  month — single  vet;  $125 

one   dependent:    $150— more    than   one   de- 
pendent. 

Parttlme  training — can  get  part  of  bene- 
fits. 


My  advice:  Do  not  cut  your  local  school 
budget  now  as  Federal  funds  are  available 
to  June  30,  1966.  Walt  to  see  how  this  fight 
turns  out  before  next  fall. 


TTU.  TOTTK  T7.a.  SHIVICE  rSIENDS  AND  RELATIVES 

(a)  While  still  In  service,  men  and  women 
with  3  years"  active  duty  can  qualify  for  Im- 
mediate benefits  where  they  are  stationed. 

(b)  Although  no  benefits  for  past  school- 
ing, there  are  graduate  study  benefits.  A 
vet  can  take  new  courses. 

(c)  Home  loan  programs — for  10-year 
period.  Vets  can  get  VA  guarantee  for  home 
loans  up  to  $7,600  through  banks,  building 
and  loans,  etc. 

(d)  Veterans'  AdmlnlatraUon  medical  and 
hospital  care  are  put  on  same  basis  as  for 
all  VS.  wartime  veterans — including  burial 
benefits. 

(e)  Veterans'  preference  for  Federal  em- 
ployment renewed. 

TO  rAMILIES  AND  rSIENDS  Or  MEN   IN   UNIFORM 

As  a  World  War  n  vet  myself,  I  am  op- 
posing administration  proposals  for  defer- 
ment of  hospitals  and  housing  for  military, 
in  favor  of  Great  Society  spending  programs. 
Also  as  the  administration  has  forgotten  UjB. 
mUltary  personnel  In  the  current  recom- 
mended Federal  employee  pay  raise.  I  am 
Insisting  on  equal  treatment  for  our  VS. 
armed  services  for  pay  raises  and  Increase  of 
family  housing  and  quarters  allowances. 
Count  on  my  full  support. 

TO    PARENTS    Or  SCHOOLCHILDREN.    SCHOOL 
OFFICIALS,    AND    TEACHERS 

I  have  cosponsored  the  bill  to  block  the 
Johnson  administration's  budget  plan  to  cut 
back  the  Federal  special  milk  program  for 
schoolchildren  from  $103  million  to  $21  mil- 
lion this  year,  a  cut  of  $82  million.  This 
would  be  tragic  as  806.253  Pennsylvania  chil- 
dren in  4.866  schools  are  served  milk  each 
day  imder  this  program.  I  believe  billions 
can  be  cut  from  the  Federal  budget,  but 
clearly  this  is  false  economy  In  the  wrong 
place.  I  believe  that  we  in  Congress  can  and 
should  restore  the  program  In  fvUl. 


TO      COLLXGX     AND      TrNTVEXSITT      STCDENTS 

Make  your  plans  to  stay  in  school,  do  not 
plan  to  drop  out  because  of  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  the  President  is  terminat- 
ing Federal  loans  to  students  under  the  na- 
tional defense  student  loan  program.  I  be- 
lieve we  in  Congress  will  be  able  to  block 
any  action  that  cuts  off  your  loans  this  fall 
imder  the  present  program  until  the  new 
guaranteed  loan  program  can  be  worked  out. 
I  oppose  strongly  the  policy  that  wlU  give 
outright  billions  as  handouts  to  "dropouts" 
from  high  schools  and  grade  schools,  when 
the  administration  then  pulls  tight  its  purse 
strings  when  It  comes  to  lending  college  stu- 
dents a  few  dollars  to  get  an  education.  We 
must  be  fair  to  both  groups. 

U.S.  Office  Of  Economic  Opportunity  states 
that  the  cost  of  keeping  each  boy  in  Job 
Corps  camp  Is  $9,120  a  year,  and  $8,400  for 
each  girl  in  camp  (all  free  and  17  times  price 
of  regular  schools) .    So  much  for  so  few. 

I  voted  against  increase  this  year  of  $1 
billion  in  such  programs. 

Taxes:  This  month  I  have  voted  against 
President  Johnson's  proposal  to  raise  excise 
taxes  on  cars,  and  telephones,  which  will  be 
used  on  Increased  spending  programs  at 
home. 

Spending:  I  am  opposing  $750,000  for 
building  a  new  home  for  the  Vice  President 
(in  addition  to  land  value  of  several  million) . 
No  wonder  the  budget  Is  so  high. 

Present  emergency:  We  are  m  a  real  war  In 
Vietnam,  as  I  reported  on  my  return  in 
December  from  my  investigation  and  study 
trip  in  Vietnam  and  the  Pacific  area.  So 
we  must  be  very  carefiU  erf  the  Federal  budget 
to  keep  a  soimd  U.S.  economy  and  to  back 
our  men  In  the  armed  services  with  the  most 
modem  equipment,  ammimition,  and  sup- 
plies. But  we  must  be  InteUtgent  in  using 
economy  m  the  right  places  and  cutting 
down  strong  on  the  inefficient  and  needless 
nonmlUtary  and  subsidy  programs,  and  just 
plain  boondoggles. 

Personal  regards, 

Jim  Fulton. 


Thy  Brother  Hangers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  CALUN 

or    KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  March  15. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House,  I  w£mt  to  emphasize  the  ex- 
tremely high  priority  we  must  give  the 
war  on  hunger  program. 

The  food  pornilatlon  crisis  of  the  world 
Is  here  today,  and  will  be  catastrophic 
tomorrow,  unless  massive  worldwide  ef- 
forts are  used  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

A  low  death  rate  coupled  with  a  popu- 
lation explosion  creates  the  problem. 

The  cruel,  naked  facts  show  that  the 
world  Is  rapidly  facing  its  worst  famines 
In  history.  Our  world  leaders  are  jittery 
over  the  bleak  prospects  of  an  early  eas- 
ing of  the  problem  unless  the  complete 
resources  of  all  nations  are  used.  Ex- 
perts estimate  It  will  take  15  to  25  years 
Just  to  slow  down  the  rate  of  starvation. 

The  world  food  shortage  has  been 
growing  since  World  War  n.   The  popu- 
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lation  explosion  is  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lem. By  1980  the  world's  population  will 
be  4.6  bllllcHi — today  it  stands  at  3.4  bil- 
lion. These  1.2  billion  addlUonal  people 
will  regulre  a  minimum  of  200  million 
tons  of  grain  per  year;  plus  other  agri- 
cultural products — over  and  above  what 
Is  being  produced  In  the  world  today. 

Two-thtrds  of  the  world's  people  live 
In  countries  with  nutritionally  Inade- 
quate diets.  These  areas  are:  all  of  Asia, 
except  Japan  and  Israel,  all  except  the 
southern  tip  of  Africa,  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  and  almost  all  of 
Central  America,  and  the  Caribbean. 
These  people  average  900  calories  per 
day  below  the  level  of  the  one-third  of 
the  world  living  In  countries  with  ade- 
quate national  average  diets;  and  300 
calories  below  the  average  nutritional 
standard  for  the  food-deflcit  areas.  The 
dally  consumption  of  protein  is  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  level  In  the  food-ade- 
quate countries;  and  the  fat  consump- 
tion rate  Is  less  than  one-third. 

Red  China's  main  Interest  today  Is 
food.  She  has  as  one  of  her  goals  the 
capturing  of  the  vast  fertile  lands  of  the 
rice  bowl  of  Vietnam.  The  full  produc- 
tion from  these  lands  could  materially 
ease  her  critical  food  needs. 

The  food-deficit  countries  are  poor  and 
food  shortages  merely  reflect  the  low 
level  of  Ilvkig  in  general.  Per  capita  In- 
come Is  only  $97  compared  to  $1,074  In 
diet-adequate  countries.  These  food 
deficit  countries  are  already  densely 
populated  with  53  persons  per  100  acres 
of  agricultural  land  compared  to  17  per- 
sons per  100  acres  In  the  diet-adequate 
coimtries.  And  the  population  Is  In- 
creasing faster  In  the  food-deficit  coun- 
tries. 

The  haFd-eore  problem  of  the  food 
deficit  eowKtries  Is  one  of  productivity. 
The  people  are  imable  to  produce  enough 
food  for  th«nselves  or  produce  enough 
other  prodacte  to  enable  them  to  buy  the 
food  they  need. 

Throughout  the  world's  history,  the 
area  of  agricultural  land  has  Increased 
with  population.  New  lands  are  no 
longer  avaJKable  at  a  reasonable  cost  In 
heavily  populated  food-deficit  coimtries. 

To  produce  more  food  on  the  same 
amount  of  land  then,  is  to  Increase  yields 
per  acre.  This  is  difficult  to  do  when 
workers  are  illiterate,  and  lacking  In 
capital,  technical,  and  management 
EkUls  for  nsing  modem  farming  prac- 
tices. 

The  job  bec(»nes  even  more  difficult. 
Not  only  is  the  extra  capital  for  agricul- 
ture needed,  but  capital  Is  also  needed  for 
the  nonagiieulture  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

PROPOSED     SOLUTIONS 

The  natknis  of  the  world  are  made  up 
of  the  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots." 
The  gap  In  living  standards  between 
these  two  groups  is  increasing.  This 
broadening  gap  creates  the  most  colossal 
social,  ecoownlc,  and  political  problwn 
of  our  tfanes. 

•Riere  are  two  t^pnmches  to  the  prob- 
lem: reduce  the  birth  rate,  and  Increase 
agricultural  production. 

In  the  next  5  to  15  years  both  of  these 
avenues  will  have  to  be  used  If  popula- 
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tlon  and  food  supplies  are  going  to  be 
kept  in  balance.  These  development* 
will  be  slow.  Reducing  the  birth  rate 
and  Increasing  agricultural  productlcm 
are  basic  social  changes,  and  they  change 
slowly. 

Family  planning  alone  cannot  do  the 
Job.  and  a  more  productive  agriculture 
alone  cannot  do  the  Job.  Both  avenues 
must  be  used  effectively.  If  you  look  at 
the  minute  hand  of  the  world's  clock — 
the  next  10  to  15  years — birth  control 
cannot  have  a  major  impact.  There- 
fore, a  highly  productive  agriculture 
must  be  the  all-Important  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  food-population  problem  dur- 
ing the  next  10  to  15  years. 

Birth  rates  could  drop  significantly 
during  this  period:  but  it  will  not  have 
a  major  effect  on  food  needs.  However, 
after  1980,  family  planning  will  have  to 
become  the  major  factor,  becaiase  agri- 
culture cannot  possibly  keep  up  with  the 
population  Increases. 

Large  Increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion can  be  achieved  in  most  of  the 
countriea  in  Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  Crop  yields  are  low  in  these 
areas:  in  many  cases  yields  per  acre  are 
one-fifth  to  one-half  the  yields  of  North 
America,  Europe,  or  Japan. 

To  get  higher  crop  yields  in  these 
"have  not"  areas  is  a  slow  and  difficult 
process.  Several  factors  are  involved: 
illiteracy  of  the  f)eople — they  cannot  read 
or  write  or  do  simple  arithmetic,  or  un- 
derstand plant  biology:  and  vast  short- 
ages of  capital  and  technical  manpower 
are  needed.  The  organizational  prob- 
lems involved  in  disseminating  the 
knowledge,  materials  and  equipment 
needed  is  a  gigantic  Job. 

The  food  production  in  Africa,  Asia, 
and  Latin  America  can  be  improved.  The 
time  factor  can  be  shortened  if  the 
"have"  nations  are  willing  to  put  money, 
materials,  and  manpower  into  a  crash 
program. 

Here  are  some  recommendations: 

First.  Increase  shipments  of  food 
imder  the  food-for-peace  program  on 
a  stopgap  basis.  There  are  only  about 
10  food-surplus  countries  in  the  world 
today.  The  United  States  produces 
about  60  percent  of  the  total  world  food 
surplus. 

Second.  Send  fertilizers  and  other 
agricultural  production  needs  to  food- 
deficit  countries.  This  includes  needed 
fertilizers,  improved  seed  varieties,  pesti- 
cides and  farm  equipment.  One  ton  of 
plant  nutrients  will  produce  about  10 
tons  of  additional  grain. 

Third.  Help  food-deficit  countries  to 
produce  their  own  agricultural  needs. 
This  means  helping  these  countries  to 
build  factories,  manufacture  pesticides, 
and  build  equipment.  The  countriea 
must  be  shown  how  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce improved  seed  varieties.  Their  ir- 
rigation, drainage,  land  clearance,  and 
conservation  iMX>blems  must  also  be  given 
a  hand. 

Fourth.  Supply  technical  manpoww. 
To  get  this  extra  agricultural  produotlon 
much  technical  manpower  will  be  needed 
besides   money   and   materials.    It   has 


been  estimated  that  some  10,000  agrtcal- 
tural  specialists  would  be  needed  to  ao- 
complish  this  herculean  task  of  getting 
the  world  fed.  There  are  less  than  1,000 
such  specialists  now  in  all  of  the  "have 
not"  countries  from  the  "have"  coun- 
triea. 

Fifth.  Step  up  research  on  sigrlculture 
In  the  food-deficit  countries.  This 
means  more  research  on  agriculture  in 
the  tropics.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
research  has  been  in  temperate  zones, 
and  less  than  5  percent  on  tropical 
agriculture. 

BOLE    or   THr    UMITTO    STATIS 

Most  would  agree  that: 

It  Is  true  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  he  must  have  bread  first,  be- 
fore he  can  aspire  to  things  more  ven- 
turesome. 

Inadequate  food  supplies  for  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries  are  the  pri- 
mary cause  for  their  political  Instability 
and  social  unrest. 

A  livable  world  cannot  long  exist  where 
two-thirds  do  not  get  enough  to  eat  and 
one-third  are  overfed. 

Ehiring  the  past  20  years  American  for- 
eign policy  has  been  shaped  by  two  rug- 
ged forces,  namely  communism,  and  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Now  the  food-population  situation  is 
rising  as  a  third  major  force.  And  as 
time  moves  on  it  may  become  the  most 
powerful  of  these  major  forces.  — 

Americans  have  a  Christian  trait  of 
compassion  for  fellow  human  beings  In 
need.  Ten  years  ago  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  food-for-peace  program  which  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  imsiglna- 
tive  efforts  ever  made  by  a  nation  to  help 
less  fortunate  nations. 

We  must  now  help  on  even  a  more 
massive  effort  If  we  are  to  have  well- 
being  in  this  Nation  In  the  years  ahead. 

It  Is  paradoxical,  but  by  helping  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  Increase 
their  own  productivity  we  help  oiu-selves. 
This  extra  productivity  translates  itself 
into  an  extra  demand  for  the  products 
from  our  farms  and  factories. 

The  United  States,  with  the  help  of 
other  developed  nations  must  assist  the 
underdeveloped  countries  to  increase 
their  food  production,  through  technol- 
ogy, capital,  and  eqiilpment. 

The  challenge  that  faces  us  is  to  dupli- 
cate within  the  next  35  years  everything 
that  mankind  has  achieved  since  time 
began.  The  all-important  word  in  this 
challenge  Is  time— for  the  race  is  against 
time. 

The  United  States  cannot  falter  In 
this  war  on  hunger.  The  whole  situa- 
tion is  really  a  systems  problem.  All 
the  factors  are  needed  at  the  same  time 
If  the  food  production  effort  Is  to  be 
fruitful. 

These  are  the  factors:  Water,  seeds, 
fertilizers,  soil  practices,  insecticides  and 
pest  controL  management,  capital  in- 
vestment, credit,  storage  facilities,  roads 
and  transportation,  communications,  and 
education. 

To  help  the  underdeveloped  nationa 
to  produce  their  own  food  Is  the  most 
important  facet  ot  the  overaD  proUem. 


This  will  take  a  Tninimiifn  of  15  years. 
And  in  the  next  15  years  the  world  will 
need  a  50 -percent  Increase  in  grain  pro- 
duction Just  to  keep  even. 

It  has  been  estimated  to  accomplish 
this,  a  capital  Investment  of  $80  billion 
Is  required.  A  third  of  tills  would  have 
to  come  from  foreign  aid  from  the  de- 
velop)ed  countries. 

The  most  critical  problem  of  all  Is 
neither  capital  or  foreign  exchange — 
but  managerial  talent.  This  must  be 
trained  here  and  abroad. 

To  help  close  this  food-gap,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion in  this  country.  The  food  surplus 
problems  we  have  been  wrestling  with 
for  the  last  20  years  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Farmland  that  has  been  in 
conservation  reserves  will  be  gradually 
taken  out  and  placed  into  production  for 
the  war  on  hunger.  This  will  be  done 
In  an  orderly  manner,  so  that  the  mar- 
keting system  will  function  properly. 

The  Callan  strategic  food  reserve  bill 
will  be  considered  In  tills  session  of  the 
Congress.  This  bill  provides  for  basic 
food  reserves  for  our  country.  In  an  all- 
out  war  on  himger,  the  reserves  would 
assure  us  protection  from  basic  food 
shortages  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  enough  to  look  at  the  world's 
food  deficit  only  in  terms  of  calories  per 
person.  The  quality  of  food  is  very  Im- 
portant. A  shortage  of  protein  for  ex- 
ample in  the  diet  weakens  the  body  so 
that  It  easily  falls  prey  to  other  diseases. 
In  the  war  on  liunger  we  must  gear 
some  of  our  extra  acres  to  the  production 
of  higher  protein  foods,  as  soybeans,  and 
animal  products. 

How  about  more  protein  from  the  sea? 
The  strange  fact  is  that  the  oceans  do 
not  contain  unlimited  quantities  of  fish. 
Nations  are  now  fishing  actively  in  the 
tietter  fishing  areas,  ^ian  still  depends 
on  basic  agriculture  for  99  percent  of  his 
food. 

WhUe  the  agricultural  program  is 
l)eing  developed  we  must  also  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  in  their  family 
planning  program — if  there  Is  a  fight- 
ing chance  to  win  the  war  on  hunger. 

We  cannot  neglect  public  health  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  In  favor  of 
family  planning.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship fctetween  birth  rate  and  death 
rate,  particularly  in  infant  and  cliild 
mortality. 

In  many  countries  a  son  Is  the  only 
social  security  a  couple  has  in  their  old 
age.  The  son  provides  for  their  well- 
being.  This  is  the  accepted  custom  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  Because  of 
the  high  child  mortality  the  average 
couple  needs  to  produce  many  children, 
so  that  a  son  will  survive.  Whenever 
infant  and  child  mortality  can  be  de- 
creased to  a  low  enough  level,  the  chances 
in  an  individual  family  that  a  male  child 
will  survive  becomes  very  much  greater. 
This  would  decreaise  the  pressure  to  have 
more  cJiildren.  To  win  the  war  on  hun- 
ger, the  battle  wUl  have  to  be  waged  on 
two  fronts — agriculture  and  population. 
If  thy  brother  hungers,  feed  him — for 
this  is  Biblical. 


March  15,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   mw    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  March  15, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  Ralph  McGlll  is  a  re- 
flective and  perceptive  analysis  of  our 
situation  In  the  world  today.  As  Mr. 
McOlIl  points  out: 

The  use  of  power — and  national  security — 
are  a  part  of  being  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  McGlll's  column  appeared  In  the 
March  13.  1965  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  follows: 
The  Uses  or  Power 
(By  Ralph  McGlll) 

In  the  autumn  of  1863,  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  Union  was  worried  and  weary. 
Two  Russian  fleets  of  six  vessels  each  ap- 
peared suddenly,  and  almost  simultaneously. 
In  the  harbors  of  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  appeared  to  make  it  plain  to  Brit- 
ain and  Prance  that  If  they  intervened  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederacy  in  order  to  top- 
ple the  United  States,  the  czar  would  fight 
with  Lincoln  and  the  Union. 

A  few  years  later.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  to  celebrate  that  visit  and  the  emotions 
aroused  with  a  poem. 

"Bleak   are   our   shores   with   the   blasts   of 
December, 
Pettered  and  chill  Is  the  rivulet's  flow; 
Throbbllng  and  warm  are  the  hearts  that 
remember 
Who  was  our  friend  when  the  world  was 
our  foe." 

Picklock  historians,  digging  Into  the  visit 
by  the  czar's  fleet,  emerged  with  a  conclusion 
that  Indicated  another  motive.  Russia  was 
then  about  to  go  to  war  with  Britain  and 
Prance  over  Poland.  Winter  was  coming.  Ice 
would  soon  tmmoblllze  shipe  in  the  Baltic. 
Based  In  friendly,  warm  ports  they  cotUd 
harass  British  and  French  shipping. 

Tbt  two  fleets  did  help  keep  the  peace. 
The  French  were  eyeing  America.  They  put 
an  emperor  in  Mexico.  The  British  had  wa- 
vered about  "recognizing"  the  Confederacy. 
There  was  a  threat  of  war  over  Russia  and 
Poland. 

Ttx^  czar,  by  putting  two  navies  on  the 
flanks  of  the  European  powers,  exercised  » 
balance  of  power  that  was  effective. 

This  Is  but  one  example  taken  from  many 
•uch  avaUable  In  any  reading  ot  history. 
The  European  wars  went  on  for  so  many 
years  that  we  know  of  "The  Thirty  Years' 
War."  "The  Hundred  Years'  War,"  and  oth- 
ers that  lasted  for  a  decade  or  so. 

The  United  States,  confronted  now  with 
a  necessary  exercise  of  power  in  Vietnam  in 
order  to  prevent  an  eventiial  tipping  of  the 
scales  against  us,  will  not  be  finished  with 
the  uses  of  power  when  an  armistice  Is  at- 
tained. We  are.  unhappily,  the  only  Nation 
that  now  can  maintain  a  world  balance. 

The  balance  of  power  In  Europe  began  to 
change  after  World  War  I.  It  was  almost 
abruptly  altered  after  the  conflict  the  sol- 
diers called  "World  War  Deuce." 

The  rather  rapid  dissolution  of  ttie  Brtttah 
Empire  had,  and  wlU  continue  to  have,  a 
profound  effect  on  the  United  States  and  its 
pollaieB.  It  will  Ise  painful  and  costly.  But 
since  our  own  national  survival  depends  on 
it.  we  will  do  well  to  grow  used  to  It. 

We  did  not  make  a  protest  when  it  became 
necessary  for  us,  after  1945.  to  r^lace  Britain 


In  Greece.    The  Truman  plan  far  Qreece  and 

Turkey  saved  thoae  oountrlee.  Some  ol  vm 
grumbled  at  the  ooet  ot  the  MitTm><«ii  plan. 
But  It  saved  Europe.  It  prevented  Soviet 
power  from  extending  Itself,  within  a  brief 
span  of  time,  to  the  Pyrenees  or  beyond. 
What,  then,  would  have  been  the  national 
sec\irtty  problem  of  the  United  States? 

We  went  to  war  in  Korea  for  a  moral  reason. 
There  was  aggression  and  violation  of  agree- 
ment. But  more  than  that,  Japan  would 
quickly  have  been  overrun  and  lost  to  China 
and/or  Russia.  The  two  Communist  powers 
were  not  then  In  a  rift.  Had  Japan  fallen, 
all  of  Asia  would  soon  have  gone.  What  then 
would  have  been  the  national  security  prob- 
lem of  the  United  States? 

France  was  defeated  In  Indochina  In  1954. 
When  the  Geneva  agreement  failed  and  there 
was  aggression  from  North  Vietnam  Into  the 
South,  this  Nation  alone  could  respond.  Had 
we  not.  we  long  ago  would  have  gone  to  the 
aid  of  a  beleaguered  and,  perhaps,  occupied 
Australia. 

,  Power  that  Isn't  used  when  need  demands 
soon  loses  Its  muscle. 

The  uses  of  power — and  national  security 

are  a  part  of  being  in  Vietnam. 


NATO  Most  Survive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   OONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  23,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr,  Speaker,  In  an 
editorial  entitled  "NATO  Must  Survive," 
the  Hartford  Courant  says : 

President  Johnson  has  quite  properly,  and 
swiftly,  rebuffed  another  attempt  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  to  split  NATO. 

It  adds: 

The  French  President  Is  reported  to  have 
pressed  for  bilateral  talks  with  us  and  the 
other  NATO  nations.  But  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
minded him  that  NATO  Is  a  matter  of  one 
for  all,  and  all  for  one. 

The  paper  points  out  that  while  the 
original  threat — which  prompted  the 
creation  of  NATO — has  vanished,  ""the 
principle  remains,  and  we  must  keep  the 
cold  war  won." 

The  editorial,  an  objective  look  at  mat- 
ters of  worldwide  concern.  Is  offered  for 
the  Recoro,  where  others  may  want  to 
peruse  Its  contents: 

IFrom  the  Hartford  Courant,  Mar.  10,  1966] 
NATO  Must  Sttrvtvx 

President  Johnson  has  quite  properly,  and 
swiftly,  rebvifled  another  attempt  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  to  spUt  NATO.  The  French 
President  is  reported  to  have  pressed  for  bi- 
lateral talks  with  us  and  the  other  NATO 
nations.  But  Mr.  Johnson  renUnded  btm 
that  NATO  is  a  matter  of  one  for  all.  and  all 
for  one. 

Nevertheless  President  de  Gatille,  Inflexi- 
ble as  ever,  continues  his  plan  to  knock  NATO 
apart.  Though  he  Insists  he  welcomes  the 
spirit  of  NATO,  his  intention  remains  to 
withdraw  French  units  from  NATO's  Inte- 
grated forces,  and  to  eject  American  and 
other  troops  and  headquarters  frotn  French 
soil  unless  he  can  control  them. 

NATO's  20th  anniversary  oomee  In  19flS, 
when  France  or  anyone  else  desiring  it  may 
withdraw.  Today  It  is  made  iq>  of  16  na- 
tions whose  own  future  depends  upon  the  se- 
curity of  the  entire  North  Atlantic  region. 
It  is  founded  on  the  lessons  learned,  at 


ooet  In  Mood  and  suffering  and  treasure  In 
two  world  wars.  It  was  only  after  the  United 
States  came  In,  and  the  Allies  had  achieved  a 
■Ingle  command  under  Marshal  Ptoch,  that 
they  won  World  War  I.  The  same  lesson 
had  to  be  learned  all  over  again,  at  still  great- 
er cost,  In  World  War  n.  Hence  SHAPE 
headquarters  outside  Paris  today,  and  hence 
the  NATO  Forces  integrated  at  the  top  at 
least. 

Another  advantage  of  a  Euroepan  defense 
thus  urated  is  that  it  subordinates  Ger- 
many's formidable  military  strength  In  a 
single  Western  force.  For  Germany,  after 
three  wars  within  a  single  century,  is  still 
feared  by  many  In  Europe.  But  the  crucial 
factor  In  NATO's  united  defense  is  the  ad- 
vance guarantee  that  the  United  States  will 
help  defend  Europe.  We  turned  oxir  backs 
on  this  need  after  1918,  only  to  go  through  It 
all  again  in  World  War  U. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  United 
States  which  for  a  century  and  three-quarters 
grew  up  In  isolation,  has  learned  its  lesson 
and  remains  committed  to  It.  The  turning 
point  came  with  the  Vandenberg  Resolution 
of  1948,  which  made  us  as  one  with  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  In  our  common  defense. 
President  de  Gaulle  argues  that  the  United 
States  might  not  again  come  to  the  defense 
of  Europe,  because  this  time  our  own  cities 
might  be  the  targets  of  a  Soviet  nuclear  on- 
slaught. But  this  oovmtry  knows  that 
rockets  and  planes  have  made  the  Atlantic 
but  a  lake.  And  we  showed  In  the  Cuba 
crisis  of  1962  that,  when  our  own  safety  is  at 
stake,  we  are  wUllng  to  face  Soviet  missiles 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

Where  General  de  Gaulle  may  be  right  is 
In  thinking  that  the  West  has  actuaUy  won 
the  cold  war  and  doesn't  know  it.  The  orig- 
inal inspiration  fw  NATO  was  the  need  for 
keeping  Russian  infantry  from  sweeping  to 
the  Channel.  That  threat  has  vanished.  But 
the  principle  remains,  and  we  must  keep  the 
oold  war  won.  Only  if  we  maintain  a  com- 
mon defense  with  Europe  will  we  forestall 
some  future  change  in  the  power  balance  of 
the  world.  And  this  we  shall  do,  whether 
Mr.  de  Gaulle  believes  It  or  not. 

If  President  de  Gaulle  withdraws  France 
from  NATO,  we  shall  Just  have  to  move  NATO 
headquarters  to  Belglimi,  even  If  It  costs  »700 
million  and  leaves  a  vital  gap  where  France 
splits  the  alliance.  Indeed,  plans  for  such  a 
move  are  already  being  made.  But  we  can 
be  fairly  certain  that  some  day.  whether  Mr. 
de  Gaulle  serves  out  the  new  7-yeftr  term  he 
has  Just  beg\m  or  not,  France  wUl  be  back. 
It  was  first  of  all  leaders  of  post-war  France 
who  saw  the  need  to  bury  the  hatchet  with 
the  ancient  enemy,  Germany,  and  to  found 
the  futtire  on  a  united  Europe.  If  we  can 
keep  the  flames  of  a  great  war  from  flaring  up 
on  the  Asian  mainland.  It  will  yet  be  done 
that  way. 


Joho  Baldwin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15, 1966 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Baldwin,  another  of  our  beloved  col- 
leagues, lias  left  us.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man in  every  sense  of  that  great  word. 
Calm,  steadfast,  true — a  shining  exam- 
ple of  Integrity  at  work.  His  word  was 
his  l>ond. 

We  mourn  his  passing  and  extend  to 
his  loved  ones  our  deepest  sympathy  in 
this,  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


'V^; 
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Mus  Aadrea  Adaas  Wianer  at  North 
Carolina  Yoke  of  Democracy  Cootett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVID  N.  HENDERSON 

OF    MOBTB    CAKOLJMA 

IN  THE  HOnSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleacrues  that 
North  Carolina's  winner  in  the  1966 
VFW-VPW  Auxiliary  voice-of-democ- 
racy  contest  Is  Miss  Andrea  Adams,  of 
Route  4.  Sanford.  N.C. 

This  competition  and  similar  programs 
designed  to  encourage  our  young  people 
to  give  deep  thought,  study  and  consider- 
ation to  the  real  meaning  of  democracy 
and  our  American  way  of  life  serve  a  pur- 
pose which  is  valuable  beyond  measure. 

In  these  days  of  beatniks,  beatles.  and 
bebop.  It  gives  us  real  encouragement  to 
have  youngsters  like  Miss  Andrea  Adams 
to  remind  us  that  all  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration Is  not  gone  to  the  dogs  and  that 
we  still  have  young  people  capable  of 
serious  thought.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  place 
In  the  Record  Andrea's  winning  speech 
which  follows: 

DKlfOCKACT 

VtMilom.  aecurlty.  and  a  way  of  life  Is 
what  dMOooracy  means  to  me.  Preedotn.  It- 
self, seema  to  be  the  most  vital  neoeaslty  for 
all  men.  Treacheroua  battles  have  been 
fought  throughout  history  and  even  I  flght 
dally  battles  for  the  same  reason — freedom. 

Freedom  comes  In  many  forms.  Religion 
was  and  U  one  of  freedom's  most  driving 
forces.  Inner  satisfaction  stems  from  my 
freedom  to  believe  what  I  want  to  believe 
tbroTigb  my  own  judgment.  I  possess  the 
freedom  ot  speech  today,  what  I  want  to  say 
the  way  I  want  to  say  it.  During  the  Dark 
Ages.  Europeans  were  In  a  state  of  profound 
fear  because  of  what  might  happen  to  them 
If  they  spoke  tbelr  minds  against  the  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  have  to  be  afraid.  Democ- 
racy gives  ms  this  freedom. 

Democracy  msaiu  the  right  to  puMUh 
whatever  I  fert  Is  right  or  wrong.  Alexander 
Hamilton  turned  a  nation  to  accept  a  gov- 
ernmental document  by  means  of  a  few  pam- 
phlets and  a  book.  Since  the  acceptance  at 
that  document,  the  Coostltutloo.  ttxe  Nation 
has  survived  with  great  prosperity.  People 
would  be  Ignorant  of  pro's  and  con's  if  we 
did  not  have  tbls  freedom.  Twice  I  have 
written  to  the  local  newspaper  editor  com- 
mending and  criticizing  his  opinions. 
Democracy  gives  me  this  freedom. 

Petition  Is  an  Indulgence  which  should 
have  a  high  seat  ot  honor  for  it  gives  me  an 
opportimlty  to  secure  from  the  Government 
what  I  want  and  expect:  yet  benefits  us  both. 
I  expect  to  b«  able  to  crlUclze  my  Govern- 
ment, for  democracy  thrives  on  criticism. 
Our  right  to  have  a  voice  In  the  Govemm«nt 
was  fought  for  over  150  years  ago.  We 
are  the  generation  In  wblch  fpoedotns  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  The  diamonds  ot 
democracy  have  been  In  our  hands  so  long, 
we  no  longer  notice  their  luster.  I  do  not 
believe  the  value  of  democracy  has  dscreassd. 
bat  perhaps  our  values  havs.  Tlisao  ft  so 
doms  of  religion,  speech,  press,  and  petlUoa 
are  part  of  clUxenahlp — the  most  rewarding 
gifts  denux;racy  has  ever  given  to  me. 

Democracy  means  security.  Security  ot 
knowing  who  I  might  put  in  offloe.  It  la 
every  voters  duty  to  Investigate  what  each 
candidate  plans  to  coctrlbuts  to  his  govam- 
ment.  It  Is  every  voter's  duty  to  say  'ysa'  or 
'nay    for    what    b*    wants    to    acoompUslt 


throiugh  his  candidate.  I  am  not  old  enough 
to  vote:  yet  I  am  old  enough,  and  do.  ob- 
•srrs  wtiat  poUclas  are  best  for  my  conutry. 
I  TOloe  an  optnloo  and  take  pride  and  an 
InAerest  In  my  Government,  'niese  are  my 
predous  privileges  as  weU  as  my  responsi- 
bilities. Democracy  gives  us  what  we  give  It. 
Democracy  means  freedom,  security,  and 
a  way  of  life;  which  Is  a  Government  In  which 
man  can  satisfy  himself — the  ultimate  goal 
of  life. 


Selective  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr  ROUDEBUSH  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  as  our  country  finds  It  necessary 
to  bolster  our  Armed  Forces,  Selective 
Service — the  draft — has  had  to  Increase 
inductions  to  supply  the  men  we  need. 
Throughout  our  history — in  colonial 
times,  in  the  Civil.  War,  World  War  I. 
World  War  n,  and  In  the  troubled  times 
since  1948 — the  country  has  had  to  call 
its  young  men  to  service  through  some 
form  of  selective  service.  It  Is  a  method 
vital  to  our  survival.  It  Is  the  only  demo- 
cratic and  sure  method  we  have  been  able 
to  devise  to  insure  that  the  Armed  Forces 
have  the  manpower  they  need  when  they 
need  it.  without  disrupting  essential  In- 
dustry and  agriculture. 

The  present  system  is  not  an  experi- 
ment. It  has  evolved  over  many  years 
and  the  lessons  of  the  errors  of  the  past, 
often  painful  ones  as  in  the  Civil  War. 
are  reflected  in  the  present  legislation, 
the  regulations  and  the  policies  which 
guide  the  present  operation. 

However,  no  agency  or  Institution 
acquires  a  character  of  its  own.  Its  suc- 
ceaa  and  its  philosophies  and  polices  are 
those  of  the  people  who  guide  it.  The 
Selective  Service  System  over  the  years 
has  carried  on  a  vital  national  program 
which  is  not  popular  but  has  won  and 
kept  the  confidence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  scandal  has  touched  the  System. 
On  December  20, 1965,  a  poll  taken  by  the 
Washington  Post  showed  that  the  draft 
Is  favored  by  90  percent  of  the  public. 

The  Governor  of  each  State  and  terri- 
torial possession  is  the  nominal  head  of 
the  Selective  Service  System  in  his  State. 
The  State  director,  local  board  members, 
medical  advisers,  appeal  agents,  and 
State  appeal  twards  are  recommended  by 
the  Governor  and  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  various  Government  agencies 
could  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  They  operate  over 
4.000  local  boards  with  over  40,000  dedi- 
cated Americans  who  serve  without  com- 
pensation. They  donate  many  hours  of 
their  time  each  month  from  their  busi- 
ness, rendering  service  to  their  commu- 
nities. State,  and  Nation,  for  which  they 
receive  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
when  they  have  served  5,  10.  15.  20,  or 
25  years.  Many  of  these  dedicated  im- 
comi>ensated  local  board  members  have 
served  since  the  beginning  of  the  Sys- 
tem in  1940. 


Because  of  the  existence  of  Selective 
Service,  the  Armed  Forces,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Selective  Service  local 
board  clerks  and  members,  are  able  to 
maintain  their  authorized  strengths. 
Since  1940,  the  Selective  Service  System 
registered  and  classified  over  83  million 
men.  Inducted  over  14  million  and  over 
10  million  volunteered,  a  total  of  24  mil- 
lion who  have  served  their  country. 

The  Selective  Service  System  provides 
the  compulsion  and  many  young  men 
volunteer  for  the  service  of  their  choice 
when  they  are  sent  up  for  prclnduction 
physical  or  just  before  being  reached  for 
induction  by  their  local  boards.  Many 
local  board  clerks  have  been  awarded  cer- 
tificates of  appreciation  by  the  various 
services  for  their  assistance  In  recruiting. 

The  Selective  Service  System  is  blamed 
for  many  misunderstandings  for  which 
they  are  not  responsible,  such  as  the  re- 
jection of  Cassius  Clay  and  others.  The 
Armed  Forces  establish  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  standards  and  con- 
duct the  examinations.  The  Armed 
Forces  examining  and  entrance  stations 
determine  whether  a  registrant  sent  by 
Selective  Service  is  accepted  or  rejected 
for  physical,  mental,  or  moral  reasons. 

General  Hershey  Is  an  administrator 
and  carries  out  laws  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  and  the  President. 
History  will  record  General  Hershey  as 
the  greatest  manpower  stabilizer  of  our 
time.  He  has  provided  necessary  man- 
power for  the  Armed  Forces,  industry, 
agriculture,  education,  and  research.  I 
know  of  no  man  with  a  better  apprecia- 
tion of  the  indivlduars.  the  family's,  and 
the  community's  deep  concern  with  the 
way  Selective  Service  operates;  nor  with 
a  clearer  Insight  into  the  demands  of  the 
national  interest  which  the  System  must 
serve.  Over  the  years,  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  have  come  to  know  General 
Hershey  and  to  appreciate  his  qualities 
and  his  wisdom  which  have  been  indis- 
pensable In  the  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  System.  The  Congress 
and  the  public  are  fortunate  to  have  this 
great  American  citizen  still  at  the  head 
of  Selective  Service  In  these  uncertain 
days. 

I  commend  General  Hershey,  his  staff, 
local  board  clerks,  and  the  uncompen- 
sated patriotic  citizens  for  a  Job  well  done 
and  at  little  cost  to  the  Government. 


March  15,  1960 
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The  48th  Aonivertary  of  the  Independ* 
ence  of  Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  KicRiaAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mrs.  ORrPFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  13,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
descent  gathered  at  Cobo  Hall  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  to  observe  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  It  Is  my  pleasure  to  insert 
in  the  CoNCRESsioNAi.  Record  the  pro- 
gram of  that  day. 


1.  Isklimingo  mlnejlmo  atldarymas:  Ralp 
J.  Valatka,  DLOC  vaJdyboe  pirmlninkas. 

2.  Oarbes  prezidlumo  prlstatymas  Ir 
veltavu  Ineslmas. 

3.  Programoe  vedejas:  I>r  Keetutls  Keblys. 

4.  Jungtlnlu  Amerikoe  Valstyblu  Hlmnas. 

5.  Invokaclja:    Kun.  Michael  J.   Kundrat. 

6.  Zuvualuju  uz  Lletuvoe  lalsve  pager- 
blmas. 

7.  Michigan  valstybes  gubernatorlaua 
George  Rommey:  proklamncljoe  skaltymas: 
Danduole  Majauskalte. 

8.  Detrolto  mlesto  burmlstro,  Jerome  P. 
Cavanagh:  proklamacljoe  skaltymas.  Vlktor- 
Ija  Clunkalte. 

9.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African 
Affairs.  O.  Mennen  Williams  kalba. 

10.  Oarbes  sveclu  prlstatymas  Ir  svelkln- 
Imal. 

11.  Dr.  Tomo  Remelklo  kalba. 

12.  Rezcdluclju  skaltymas  Ir  prlemlmaa. 
Algis  Zap.arackas. 

13.  Menlne  programa:  AtUeka  Sv.  Antano 
parapljos  mlsrus  choras,  vadovaujamas.  Muz. 
A.  Matelkos. 

14.  Uetuvoe  Hlmnas. 
16.  Elsena    1    mlesto    rotuse    (city-county 

building)  vellavoe  nuleldimul. 


Electorial  College  Reforms 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Des  Moines  Register  for  March  7. 
1966,  carried  a  perceptive  editorial  com- 
menting on  a  proposal  by  my  colleague 
from  Iowa.  Bert  Bandstra,  dealing  with 
electoral  college  reform. 

Since  this  editorial  may  be  of  Interest 
to  my  fellow  Members,  I  am  including  It 
to  the  Congressional  Record. 

Electorai,  Oollkce  Reforms 

U.S.  Representative  Bkht  Bandstra,  Demo- 
crat, Of  Iowa,  has  appeared  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  to  raise  an  important 
point  concerning  President  Johnson's  plan 
to  aboUsh  presidential  electors.  The  elec- 
toral vote  of  the  States  would  be  retained, 
under  Johnson's  plan,  but  cast  automatic- 
ally for  the  presidential  and  vlce-preslden- 
Ual  candidates  getting  the  highest  popular 
vote  In  the  State. 

This  would  prevent  the'  running  of  un- 
committed eJectOTs,  or  the  occasional  case 
In  which  an  elector  bolts  the  ticket  on  which 
he  was  elected.  Such  devices  might  per- 
mit a  minority  to  deadlock  the  electoral  col- 
lege, since  a  candidate  must  have  a  majority 
to  be  elected,  and  throw  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent Into  Congress  for  decision. 

Bandstra  favors  the  principal  features  of 
the  Johnson  plan,  but  he  believes  the  re- 
quirement of  an  electoral  college  majority 
for  election  should  be  dropped.  The  candi- 
date getting  the  highest  electoral  vote  for 
President  or  Vice  President  should  be  de- 
clared elected  whether  he  gets  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  electoral  college  vote  or  not. 
Banstra  argues.  Congress  would  be  called 
on  to  decide  the  election  only  in  case  of  a 
tie  under  this  suggestion. 

The  requirement  that  a  candidate  for  an 
office  have  a  clear  majority  to  be  elected 
usually  Is  made  to  assure  that  the  winner 
will  have  substantial  support  In  office.  This 
Is  desirable,  but  has  no  meaning  when  a 
candidate  can  get  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  without  getting  a  majority  of  popular 
votes,  as  has  happened  In  connection  with 


the  Presidency.  It  Is  popular  support  that 
Is  Important  In  this  case,  not  electoral  votes. 

Since  the  reqxiLrements  for  an  electoral 
vote  majority  does  not  assure  majority  pop- 
ular support,  Bandstra  seems  to  be  correct 
In  arg^ulng  that  It  serves  no  purpose  and 
could  be  dropped,  allowing  the  candidate 
with  the  highest  electoral  vote  to  win. 

It  also  has  the  merit  of  reducing  the  elec- 
toral role  of  Congress  to  the  lowest  possible 
minimum.  There  Is  reason  to  fear  and 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  chance  of  a 
presidential  election  by  Congress. 

The  danger  that  the  public  desire  may  be 
thwarted  by  fractional  Interests  Is  too  great 
to  allow  the  legislative  power  to  name  the 
Chief  Executive  any  more  often  than  Is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 


A  Tribute  to  Washingtoo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOXJTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr;  Paul 
Brindle,  chairman  of  the  International 
Crossroads  Sunday  Morning  Breakfast 
here  in  Washington,  Is  loved  and  admired 
by  many  of  our  colleagues  who  have  been 
guest  speakers  at  the  Central  Y.M.C.A. 
throughout  the  years. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  upon  several 
occasions  to  address  the  International 
Crossroads  Breakfast  around  the  birth- 
day of  George  Washington.  This  year. 
Dr.  Luther  A.  Smith,  sovereign  grand 
commander  of  330  Scottish  Rite  Free- 
masonry, southern  Jurisdiction,  United 
States,  addressed  the  International 
Crossroads  Breakfast  on  the  subject 
"The  Continuing  Impact  of  the  Life  of 
George  Washington."  Dr.  Smith  made 
an  excellent  address. 

Mr.  Paul  Brindle's  sister  Dr.  Ether  A. 
Brindle,  wrote  the  following  poem  es- 
pecially for  this  occasion: 

A  Tbibdte  to  Washington 
February  twenty-second,  seventeen  hundred 

thirty  two. 
There  came  Into  the  loving  home,  a  wee, 

dear  baby,  new; 
George  was  the  given  name,  you  know,  and 

Washington,  surname; 
How  could  any  know  that  cold  day.  of  his 

future  life  and  fame? 

He  grew  up  much  like  any  boy,  In  his  day,  of 
privileged  class; 
In  home  and  school  and  plantation,  mucli 
of  his  time  he'd  pass. 
"Let  truth  abound"  his  father  said,  and  live 
It  by  the  rule. 
So   'twas  natural  to  speak  the  truth,  at 
work,  at  play,  at  school. 

Surveying  was  his  chosen  work,  as  a  yoxmg 
man  he'd  pursue, 
Which  took  him  to  the  wilderness,  of  this 
beloved  land  so  new. 
When  oppression  became   unbearable,  then 
freedom  must  be  won; 
Thus  the  uniform  of  an  officer  he  gallantly 
did  don. 

His  heart  bled  within,  at  Valley  Forge,  as  he 
saw  upon  the  snow 
The  blood-stained  prints   of  frozen  feet; 
upon  hlE  knees  he'd  go 
To  Implore  God  Almighty,  HU  blessings  to 
bestow:  thus  all  can  see 
The  hard-earned  victory  of  freedom,  the 
birth-pangs  of  liberty. 


Yes,  twas  for  Uberty  and  freedom,  this  na- 
tion he  did  sire; 
He's  "The  Father  of  his  Country,"  one  aU 
Americans  admire! 

—Dr.  Ethel  A.  Brindle. 


Will  the  Lost  of  Abba  Schwartz  Take  Our 
Immigration  and  Travel  Policies  Back  to 
1952? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON,  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSIN 
I  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HX'ES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  voiced  the  appre- 
hensions of  many  of  us  when  It  com- 
mented in  its  March  12,  1966,  editorial 
that: 

Our  immigration  and  travel  policies  were 
liberalized  and  humanized  under  Abba  P. 
Schwartz.  It  would  be  most  regrettable  If 
this  loss  now  should  allow  those  who  favor 
harsh  and  unreasoning  policies  to  prevail 
again. 

These  policies  are  of  primary  concern 
to  us  here  in  Congress  and  I  urge  your 
consideration  of  this  Journal  editorial 
as  well  as  a  certain  watchfulness  over  the 
direction  our  immigration  and  travel 
policies  take  In  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Case  or  Abba  Schwartz 

When  John  Kennedy  became  President, 
one  of  his  desires  was  to  liberalize  passport 
and  travel  policies.  To  that  end,  he  named 
Abba  P.  Schwartz  as  head  of  the  State  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.    Now  Schwartz  Is  out  of  a  job. 

The  administration  says  that  he  resigned 
He  says  that  he  Is  the  victim  of  a  plan  to 
reorganize  his  bureau  in  such  a  way  as  to 
abolish  It.  The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
quotes  a  Washington  official  as  saving  that 
Schwartz's  removal  is  being  disguised  as  re- 
organization. But  more  disturbing  is  the 
comment  of  another  official:  "Now  we  have 
gone  right  back  to  1952."  Those  were  the 
days  when  Senator  McCarthy  Intttnldated 
Government  until  It  adopted  restrictive  and 
vindictive  travel  policies. 

Prom  the  start.  Schwartz  has  battled  with 
his  subordinate.  Mrs.  Prances  G.  Knight 
Director  of  the  Passport  Office.  She  objected 
to  his  policy  of  refusing  to  withhold  pass- 
ports from  suspected  Communists  without 
allowing  them  to-  face  their  accusers.  She 
called  the  policy  "dangerous" — although  the 
right  to  face  accusers  has  been  upheld  by  the 
courts  In  these  cases.  He  has  fought  bans 
on  travel  to  Communist  China  and  Cuba 
and  as  result  faced  stern  opposition  in  the 
State  Department. 

Schwartz  was  the  principal  architect  of  the 
long  overdue  changes  In  the  immigration 
laws  last  year  which  abolish  the  unfair  na- 
tional origins  quotas.  He  played  a  leading 
role  In  getting  sane  10,000  Cubans  to  this 
country  recently.  He  has  worked  on  the 
Vietnamese  refugee  problems  and  was  en- 
gaged through  the  IntemaUonal  Red  Cross  In 
trying  to  obtain  release  of  some  20O  Amer- 
icans held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the 
Vletcong. 

Our  Immigration  and  travel  policies  were 
liberalized  and  humanized  under  Schwartz. 
It  would  be  most  regrettable  If  his  loss  now 
should  allow  those  who  favor  harsh  and  un- 
reasoning policies  to  prevail  again. 


I 
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We  Protest  the  National  Polky  ■ 
Vietnaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

ov  ommaom 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  3.  196S 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  March 
7  Issue  of  Christianity  and  Crisis  suc- 
cinctly outlines  those  Issues  which  deeply 
trouble  many  of  us  who  oppose  escala- 
tion of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  This  article 
offers  a  brief  and  concise  statement  of 
main  points  which  deserve  the  most 
searching  kind  of  examination.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recent  newspaper  reported  that 
Red  China's  nuclear  capacity  is  growing 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  prevl- 
ou.«ly  estimated.  In  view  of  our  own  na- 
tional interests,  it  is  a  legitimate  question 
then  to  ask  if  past  and  present  U.S. 
policy  toward  Communist  China  is  de- 
signed to  diminish  that  hostility  which 
makes  nuclear  power  so  dangeroui. 
Does  our  policy  of  Isolating  China  from 
the  leavening  Influences  of  the  world 
community  really  contribute  to  our  own 
security?  The  article  raises  this  ques- 
tion. 

It  may,  perhaps,  l>e  inevitable  that 
policies  will  become  associated  with  the 
Individuals  who  espouse  them,  and  thus 
give  those  Individuals  a  vested  interest 
in  defending  policy  rather  than  examin- 
ing it.  Yet,  in  terms  of  the  Nation's 
future,  it  is  of  no  consequence  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong — only  what  is 
right  emd  what  is  wrong.  None  of  us  are 
Infallible,  and  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  ask  simply  that  these  basic  issues  be 
considered  on  their  merits  In  as  dispas- 
sionate ahd  rational  a  way  as  possible — 
divorced  from  the  Increasingly  bitter 
atmosphere  of  attack  and  defense. 

The  article  follows: 
Wi  Pbotkst  Ttrm  Nationax.  Pduct  ix 

ViXTMAM 

(NoTK. — Tb«  hardest  rtrokea  of  heaven  fan 
tn  history  upoD  those  Who  Imagine  that  they 
can  eontrol  thln^  in  a  sovereign  manner,  aa 
though  they  were  klnga  of  the  earth,  playing 
pvoTklMioe  not  only  for  themselves  but  for 
the  far  future — reaching  out  into  the  future 
with  the  WTxtng  kind  of  fanlghte<lnesa.  and 
gambUng  on  a  lot  ot  risky  calculatlona  In 
Which  there  must  nsrer  be  a  alngle  mutaks.) 
(By  Herbert  Butterfleld) 

The  UJ9.  involveinent  in  southeast  Asia  has 
become  a  case  study  In  Herbert  Butterfleld's 
thesis.  In  the  last  decade  Christianity  and 
Crista  has  frequently  appeeJed  for  a  change 
in  American  poUdes  In  Asia.  Now  we  must 
register  o\ir  emphatic  protest  against  the 
potteles  and  acta  that  are  leading  to  in- 
srsBslngly  portentous  war. 

Nobody  planned  this  war.  Neither  brute 
malice  no  tnnoceot  mlscalciUatlon  brought  It 
about.  It  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  fateful 
decisions  In  which  human  fallibility,  accentu- 
ated by  moral  tnsensltivlty  aind  pretension, 
turned  a  bruafa-flre  war  Into  a  major  conflict. 
In  the  process  the  nature  of  the  Initial  V& 
eommltoaenta  has  changed  beycnd  recognl- 
Uon. 

Beosath  aU  the  Immediate  perplexities  is 
tike  dssp  eoixfuilon  in  our  Oovemment's 
alms.  Sotnetlmes  the  sUted  policy  u  to  pre- 
vent any  gains  for  cocnmunlsm.  At  otbsr 
times  It  is  to  give   the  people  of   Vietnam 


tlietr  tree  eboioe  of  a  goremment — and  that, 
srerftMdy  knows,  may  be  a  Communist  gov- 
ernment. Talk  ai  unconditional  readiness 
to  negotiate  is  mixed  with  adamant  unwlll- 
ingnesi  to  ooooeds  anytblng.  These  con- 
tradictions may  not,  be  confusing  the  enemy, 
but  they  are  certainly  confusing  the  Ameri- 
can public  and  our  allies. 

We  would  like  to  assume  the  best,  al- 
though much  that  the  adnUnlstratlon  does 
makes  this  dUOcult.  Let  us  acknowledge 
that  Washington  has  engaged  in  a  dramatic 
peace  offenalve  that  has  drawn  scornful  re- 
buffs. Let  us  grant  that  the  national  lead- 
en have  told  the  world  and  particularly 
the  UJf.  that  we  want  a  solution  baaed  on 
the  Geneva  accords  of  1054.  a  solution  that 
will  offer  self-determination  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam.  Let  us  point  out  that  we  see 
slender  clues  of  wUlln^nesa  to  modify  the 
refusals,  previously  adamant,  to  give  the 
Vletcong  a  place  in  negotiations. 

Even  If  this  best  possible  case  Is  made, 
the  United  States  still  finds  Itself  engaged 
In  a  war  that  Is  destructive  to  the  people 
whom  we  claim  to  be  helping,  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  to  our  best  Interests. 

The  bummg  of  villages,  the  killing  and 
maiming  of  civilians,  area  bombing  and 
the  use  of  napalm  and  chemical  destruction 
of  crops  Inflict  immediate  human  suffering 
that  makes  Incredible  the  ofllclal  promises 
of  pacification  and  remote  benefits.  Re- 
peatedly such  tactics  alienate  and  harm  the 
very  people  we  purport  to  save. 

The  United  States  Is  concentrating  on  one 
dubious  battleground  the  brainpower  ahd 
resources  needed  for  meeting  a  world  that 
bristles  with  tinsolved  problenu.  Construc- 
tive acts  In  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  Bkst  get  little  attention  because  of 
the  hypnotic  preoccupation  with  east  Asia. 

Contrary  to  the  evidence  of  history  and 
the  wisdom  learned  in  Europe,  our  leaders 
still  treat  Asian  conununlsm  as  a  single 
enemy.  Instead  of  promoting  diversity 
within  It.  their  acts  drive  Bo  Cbl  Mlnh  to 
« greater  dependence  on  China  (despite  the 
traditional  feelings  of  his  people).  Thtis 
American  policy  creates  ths  monolithic 
Communist  unity  that  It  fears. 

The  war  in  Asia  aggravataes  trrltatlona  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion at  a  time  when  the  two  share  more  com- 
mon purposes  than  in  any  period  since 
World  War  n. 

Our  Nation  Is  l>ecomlng  increasingly  lone- 
ly In  the  world,  losing  or  embarrassing  Euro- 
pean, African,  and  Asian  allies,  and  build- 
ing a  legacy  o<  hatred  and  resentment  for 
"neocolonlalisBQ." 

The  Oovemmeot  is  neglecting  or  deferring 
Its  attacks  upon  urgent  needs  of  American 
society  needs  that  the  President  has  hereto- 
fore met  with  impreeslve  resourcefulness. 

By  continuing  to  isolate  China  from  the 
world  of  nations,  VS.  policy  reinforces  the 
Chinese  paranoia  and  Isolation  that  a  wiser 
policy  would  seek  to  overcome.  A  look  at 
a  map  of  American  bases  near  China  makes 
obvious  some  reasons  for  Chineee  fear  and 
distrust. 

Our  society  Is  letting  the  specific  struggle 
In  Vietnam  blind  us  to  the  nattire  of  the 
world  revolution,  which  calls  for  far  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  that  we 
have  yet  shown. 

Thus  we  find  the  American  nation  deeply 
committed  to  a  self-defeating  course  of  ac- 
tion. Every  intenslfloatlon  of  tfae  war  makes 
ths  ultimate  resolution  more  difllcxilt. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  there  are  Ideal 
solutions.  Rather  than  look  for  painless 
ways  out,  we  need  to  compare  various  ix)e- 
slbllltles  with  the  present  grim  realities, 
for  example: 

We  are  told  that  American  prestige  is  at 
stake  and  that  we  cannot  settle  for  any- 
thing less  than  victory.  We  answer  that  our 
country  has  abown  in  Korea  that  a  strong 
people  oan  afford  to  value  peace  above  vic- 
tory.    We   believe   that  a   stubborn   vanity. 


provoking  continued  hostility,  is  more  dam- 
aging to  prestige  than  is  a  wisdom  that  seeks 
peace. 

We  are  told  that  only  our  military  power 
can  protect  our  alllee  from  vengeance  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  We  do  not  deny 
that  all  factions  In  Vietnam  have  a  capacity 
for  vengeance.  Any  settlement  should  make 
(01  possible  provision  for  the  protection  of 
people.  But  we  also  know  that  our  present 
policies  Inflict  great  cruelties  on  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  enemies. 

We  are  told  that  any  concession  will  st-irt 
dominoes  falling  throughtout  Asia.  We  do 
not  accept  this  simplistic  theory,  especially 
when,  as  in  Vietnam,  the  United  States  must 
both  create  and  support  the  domino.  (At 
the  same  time,  we  endorse  efforts  to 
strengthen  vinl>le  governments  and  econo- 
mies thnt  afford  alternatives  to  commu- 
nism.) But  we  readily  grant  that  a  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  wUl  have  consequences 
elsewhere.  These  must  be  compared  with 
the  evident  effects  ot  the  present  perilous 
course. 

Our  Government  has  siifflclent  political, 
mUltary.  and  diplomatic  ingentilty  to  work 
through  these  very  real  difficulties.  What  Is 
lacking  so  far  Is  the  wllUngnees  to  look  at 
realities  and  the  moral  imagination  to  seek 
better  methods  than  the  present  contradic- 
tory mixture  of  peaceful  rhetoric  and  stub- 
bom  policy.  If  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  find  the  will  and  Insight,  they 
can  devise  the  precise  maneuvers  that  hold 
most  hope. 

Such  maneuvers  must  show  "a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  nuinklnd" — to  use 
a  phrase  from  a  more  glorious  time  In  our 
national  history.  They  must  Involve  a  great- 
er concern  for  the  well-being  of  people  than 
for  Ideological  abstractions.  They  mu.^t  In- 
clude some  sense  of  proportion  In  relating 
means  to  ends. 

Ths  shape  of  such  a  settlement  may  In- 
clude a  convening  of  the  Geneva  powers  im- 
der  the  persuasion  of  ths  United  Nations. 
More  Ukely  wlU  be  a  series  of  steps  of  de- 
escalation,  disengagement,  multilateral  diplo- 
matic efforts,  and  economic  reconstruction. 
Alternatives  can  be  found  to  the  present 
bitter  Unpaase,  but  only  U  policymakers  will 
give  up  the  dogmatic  Illusions  that  lead  to  a 
fixation  on  rigid  ends  regardless  of  the  costs. 

Scripture  warns  that  "where  there  la  no 
vision  the  people  perish."  The  failure  of 
vision  in  our  time  Is  a  blindness  to  realities 
no  less  than  to  Ideals.  The  threat  of  this 
moment  Is  a  preoccupation  with  the  enemy 
that  destroys  oxu  society's  power  to  under- 
stand Itself  or  Its  foes.  In  such  a  time  the 
greatest  service  to  the  society  comee  from 
those  vodces — In  church,  politics,  and  press — 
that  risk  ths  displeasure  of  the  powers  that 
be  In  order  to  challenge  dogmatisms  that  Im- 
perU  ourselves  and  our  world.  To  these 
voices  we  again  add  our  own. 

Signed: 

The  Editorial  Board:  John  C.  Bennett, 
Richard  T.  Baker,  M.  Searle  Bates. 
Waldo  Beach.  Robert  McAfee  Brown. 
Wayne  H.  Cowan.  Harvey  Cox,  Tom 
Driver,  Johannes  C.  Hoekendljk,  James 
Kuhn,  Robert  W.  Lynn.  John  D.  Ma- 
gulre.  Stephen  C.  Rose,  Roger  L.  Shlnn, 
Frances  S.  Smith,  Robert  W.  Spike. 


R.  T.  SwUIinf ,  Conttraction  Contractor 
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magazine  of  the  construction  Industry, 
Constructor  contained  an  article  writ- 
ten by  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  R.  T. 
Swilling,  of  Whitney.  Tex.  It  is  entitled 
"How  To  Make  Money  In  Utilities  Con- 
struction" and  I  believe  it  makes  inter- 
esting reading. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  am  including  the  article 
below. 

How  To  Makk  Money  in  Uth-ities 

Construction 

(By  R.  T.  Swilling) 

During  the  last  two  decades,  the  utilities 
contractor  has  come  Into  his  own  as  an  Iden- 
tifiable figure  in  the  diversified  field  of  con- 
struction. His  workload  has  Increased.  His 
problems  have  become  more  intricate.  Con- 
sequently, there  Is  a  much  greater  need  for 
organization  and  representation  among  con- 
tractors who  perform  work  for  municipal  and 
county  governments. 

The  AGC  recognized  this  need  and  has 
acted  on  It. 

I  was,  I  suppose,  fortunate  to  have  been 
born  Into  the  utility  construction  business. 
My  father  was  In  that  business  long  before 
my  birth  and  I  followed  him  In  the  construc- 
tion field  when  we  dug  ditches  with  one 
horse  In  the  ditch  and  one  on  top.  So  you 
see  that  was  quite  a  while  ago. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  In  the  prosperous 
bracket;  however,  I  am  very  frank  to  admit 
that  I  made  a  living  for  quite  a  few  years 
out  of  the  utility  construction. 

What  Is  a  contractor?  A  contractor  is  an 
Individualist  with  experience  and  education, 
capable  of  Interpreting  and  analyzing  a  set 
of  plans  and  specifications  for  a  project, 
estimating  the  quantities  and  cost  of  all 
labor,  materia],  equipment,  overhead  and 
profit  necessary  to  construct  the  project  in  a 
given  length  erf  time  for  a  set  contract  price. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONET 

At  every  gathering  of  contractors  I  have 
attended,  the  main  Item  of  discussion  has 
been  "How  to  make  money,"  which  is  my 
subject  here.  The  reason  most  often  given 
Is:  "Let's  quit  throat  cutUng  and  bid  the 
Job  as  It  actually  should  be  bid  instead  of 
bidding  the  competition.  In  doing  this,  we 
can  all  be  assured  of  a  fair  profit  and  an 
equal  distribution  of  the  work."  However, 
there  Is  a  great  difference  in  knowing  how  to 
make  money  and  being  able  to  get  results 
from  this  knowledge. 

I  have  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
subject  and  have  attempted  to  break  It  down 
and  earnesUy  discuss  It  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  In  so  doing.  I  have  come  up  with  five 
categories: 

1.  Management.  2.  Experience.  3.  Per- 
sonnel. 4.  Equipment.  5.  And  last,  but 
far  from  least,  that  of  public  relations. 

MANAGEMENT 

Management,  In  my  personal  business  in 
Texas  Is,  I  think,  the  most  Important  Item. 
The  distribution  and  scheduling  of  bids  and 
work  so  that  I  can  beet  utilize  my  forces  and 
equipment  are  very  Important.  Of  course, 
the  last  few  years  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
construction  work  throughout  Texas  and  we 
have  been  able  to  keep  our  construction 
crews  pretty  Ikisy.  If  we  do  have  a  slack 
period,  we  do  sometimes  take  work  cheaper 
than  we  should.  At  the  same  time,  we  try  to 
bid  each  Job  so  that  we  can  make  a  profit. 

We  have  yet  to  take  a  Job  with  the  thought 
In  mind  o*  keeping  out  construction  crews 
busy  at  a  loss.  I  think  we  would  rather  pay 
keymen  than  knowingly  underbid  a  Job.  At 
the  same  time  we  realize  that  we  can  over- 
expand  and  any  time  we  get  more  work  than 
we  can  properly  supervise  we  stand  a  chance 
of  our  profit  margin  going  down.  Proper 
scheduling  of  work  wherever  possible  Is,  ^ 
therefore  very  important.  " 


For  the  contractor,  good  management  boils 
down  to  one  thing,  know  your  operating  cost 
and  bid  accordingly.  With  competition  as 
keen  as  It  Is  today.  It's  imoosslble  to  stay 
competitive  and  inake  a  profit  with  Ineffi- 
cient machines,  men,  or  methods.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  slice  it,  high  operating  cost  and 
low  bid  prices  can't  live  together  for  long. 
That's  a  basic  law  of  business  life  and  it 
won't  be  repealed.  Economists  say  one  of 
the  biggest  reasons  for  business  failures  is 
poor  management.  My  guess  is  that  this  is 
especially  Uue  in  the  construction  field, 
where  net  profits  average  less  than  one-third 
of  the  profits  for  all  industry. 

The  year  1964  was  close  to  a  record  year 
In  work  volume  for  the  United  States,  but 
it  was  also  close  to  a  record  breaker  in  the 
bankruptcy  rate  among  contractors.  But 
the  well  managed,  efficient  outfits,  are  going 
to  wind  up  this  year  stronger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before. 

EXPERIENCE 

There  is  absolutely  no  replacement  for  ex- 
perience. I  might  reach  out  and  take  the 
most  promising  young  men  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  colleges  around  the  country  and 
are  at  the  top  of  their  classes  in  theory. 
These  men.  when  thrown  Into  the  construc- 
tion field  without  experience,  very  often  are 
dismal  failures. 

Book  knowledge  and  theory  alone  cannot 
ordinarily  be  successful  In  construction.  Of 
course,  this  to  some  extent  Is  chang^g  with 
the  advent  of  the  critical  path  method, 
IBM  sytsem,  and  what  have  you  In  the 
advanced  fields  of  education.  However, 
whatever  you 'might  say,  there  Is  nothing 
like   actual   field  construction   experience. 

Some  of  the  best  men  I  have  and  some  of 
the  best  I  have  known  In  the  construction 
Industry  have  not  been  college  graduates 
and  some  have  not  even  completed  high 
school.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  educa- 
tion Is  not  Important.  Some  of  these  very 
men  I  have  talked  about  could  today  be 
industry  leaders  had  they  had  a  complete 
education.  However,  some  with  the  highest 
college  degrees  wUl  never  be  successful  In 
this  Industry. 

One  of  the  things  I  most  vividly  remem- 
ber was  something  my  father  told  me  very 
early  in  the  construction  business,  and  I 
quote:  "There  are  two  very  Important  things 
to  remember — one,,  never  get  to  the  point 
that  you  will  not  experiment,  or  that  you 
think  you  know  everything  there  Is  to  know 
about  the  construction  business,  but  always 
be  on  the  alert  for  new  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  construction.  The  second  was:  never 
perform  a  Job  In  such  a  manner  so  as  not  to 
be  welcome  back  In  the  same  area  of  future 
construction." 

PERSONNEL 

The  next  Item,  that  of  personnel.  Is.  I 
think.  Just  as  Important  as  the  management 
at  the  top.  Without  proper  personnel,  no 
one  can  be  successful  In  the  competitive 
business.  The  selection  of  competent  per- 
sonnel In  all  places  of  your  construction  Is 
very  Important.  Long  before  the  word  "dis- 
crimination" was  heard  of,  we  fovmd  it  to 
our  advantage  to  use  the  man  best  qualified, 
regardless  of  the  race,  for  the  particular 
phase  of  construction  we  were  performing. 

We  have  long  looked  at  our  personnel  with 
thoughts  of  advancement  from  within  the 
ranks  wherever  possible.  We  have  encour- 
aged our  men  to  become  cc«npetent  In  what- 
ever activities  they  were  performing.  We 
have  tried  to  recognize  competence  and  ad- 
vance that  man  who  shows  possibilities. 

In  my  business,  I  have  six  superintendents. 
These  men  all  have  worked  for  me  for  a 
number  of  years.  These  six  men,  at  one 
time,  didn't  know  the  spigot  end  of  a  pipe 
from  the  bell  end  and  today  they  are  top 
superintendents.  They  were  raised,  as  we 
call  It,  up  through  the  ranks.  We  have  found 
this  to  be  the  best  method  of  acquiring  good 
superintendents. 


Heretofore  we  have  In  all  field  construc- 
tion work  employed  only  males.  I  have  not 
read  the  paper  today,  or  the  latest  corre- 
spondence from  the  Government  agencies, 
but  I  might  upon  my  return  home  find  that 
we  will  have  to  put  women  to  digging 
ditches,  placing  the  pipe,  etc. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  what  this  might 
do  In  future  advancement  of  personnel.  This 
might  also  create  some  other  diversions  that 
would  not  work  toward  the  profit  angle. 

With  some  of  the  other  Government  regu- 
lations, it  might  be  that  we  will  not  always  be 
able  to  promote  upon  the  basis  of  merit  and 
skill,  but  until  that  time  comes,  you  can  best 
keep  the  morale  of  your  employees  up  by 
close  supervision  and  promotion  whenever 
the  man  Is  qualified  and  indicates  the  will- 
ingness necessary  to  perform  better  and 
more  work.  By  following  this  practice,  you 
can  keep  your  personnel  and  not  lose  quali- 
fied employees  to  competitors. 

A  personal  Inspection  of  your  Job  and  a 
knowledge  of  your  personnel  Is  very  Im- 
portant. At  the  same  time  you  must  re- 
member that  there  are  Instances  where  too 
close  a  personal  relationship  can  be  detri- 
mental to  your  organization.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  tn  the  world,  where  you  have  a  close- 
knit  organization,  to  create  Jealousy  among 
your  own  employees.  If  you  associate  out- 
side of  your  business  with  an  employee  to  too 
great  an  extent,  he  may  begin  to  think  that 
he  is  entitled  to  more  privileges.  In  your 
absence  he  may  take  advantage  of  your  re- 
lationship by  Implying  that  he  has  more 
authority  than  Is  actually  his. 

Believe  me,  I  know  this  to  be  true  from 
actual  experience.  This  goes  back  to  the  old 
Army  theory  where  the  officers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  fraternize  with  the  enlisted  men.  I 
cannot  say  that  this  is  entirely  right,  but  too 
much  of  It  can,  in  some  cases,  be  detrimental 
to  your  organization. 

Misarranged  personnel,  how  good  or  how 
bad.  can  be  very  costly.  An  operator  at  $3 
per  hour  using  a  shovel  or  a  laborer  trying 
to  nm  a  $30,000  ditohing  machine  can  be 
very  costly,  too.  It  is  a  dally  task  to  see  that 
the  right  personnel  Is  In  the  right  position. 
Tou  need  to  be  close  to  your  personnel:  how- 
ever, as  I  have  heretofore  said,  you  can  be 
too  close. 

EXPERIENCE 

Remember  that  sometimes  It  is  necessary 
to  bid  construction  work  that  you  are  not 
thoroughly  famlUar  with  and  to  really  be 
successful,  you  must  sometimes  step  into 
other  fields,  but  don't  do  so  blindly.  If  you 
decide  to  step  over  Into  work  that  you  have 
not  previously  performed,  don't  take  the  at- 
titude that  my  father  warned  me  against  and 
think  that  you  know  It  all.  Seek  advice  and 
personnel  qualified  for  the  t3rpe  of  construc- 
tion you  are  undertaking. 

I  would  rather  be  thought  foolish  by  ask- 
ing questions  than  to  lose  money  by  my 
"know  It  all"  attitude.  Sometimes  help  caia 
be  gained  from  one  of  your  competitors  sim- 
ply by  asking.  Tou  certainly  have  nothing 
to  lose.  You  might  want  to  disregard  the  ad- 
vice he  gives  you.  but  It  does  not  hurt  to 
seek  that  advice. 

EQUIPMENT 

All  of  you  know  without  my  making  the 
statement  that  the  necessary  equipment 
without  having  a  surplus  of  Idle  equipment 
Is  very  Important.  If  you  don't  have  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  Job,  rent  It,  borrow 
It,  or  If  you  see  a  future,  buy  It. 

Competent  operators  and  the  proper  main- 
tenance of  the  equipment  are  also  of  the  ut- 
most liriportance.  An  unskilled  operator,  or 
an  Incompetent  one,  or  a  careless  one  can 
cause  more  damage  in  a  day's  time  than  you 
can  possibly  make  with  that  piece  of  equip- 
ment In  several  weeks.  We  have  competent 
mechanics  who  continually  inspect  our 
equipment  and  at  the  first  sign  of  needed  re- 
pairs,  the   equipment  Is   pulled  out,   over- 
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h&uled.  and  repaired.  Small  Iteau  that  need 
repair  will  grow  Into  large  costly  Items. 

In  rapid  progress  of  construction  equip- 
ment new  Items  are  continually  being 
brought  on  the  market  that  can  outperform 
older  equipment;  however,  some  of  the  pieces 
of  equipment  we  now  have,  such  as  dltchlnc 
machines,  backflllera.  etc..  we  have  had  for 
•  number  of  years  and  cannot  be  replaced 
and.  In  my  opinion,  cannot  be  very  much 
Improved  upon. 

The  days  I  mentioned  earlier  of  following 
the  mule  along  the  trench  are,  of  course, 
passed,  but  some  of  the  pieces  of  equipment 
that  we  used  tn  the  years  not  too  long  ago 
after  that  have  been  replaced  with  similar 
equipment  and  la  yet  today  serving  its  pur- 
pose. Tou  cannot  make  a  profit  with  worn- 
out  or  outmoded  equipment.  It  must  be  kept 
In  repair  and  In  top  shape  and  an  Inspection 
from  time  to  time  eliminates  costly  break- 
downs and  repairs. 

PITBUC  RELATIONS 

The  other  piece  of  advice  my  father  gave 
me  early  in  the  game — "Never  to  perform  a 
job  tn  such  a  manner  so  as  not  to  be  wel- 
come back  in  the  same  area  on  future  con- 
struction"— relates  to  the  public  relations 
field.  This  can  be  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant Items  In  your  Items  in  your  whole  con- 
struction project. 

An  antagonistic  Inspector  or  engineer  can 
mean  the  difference  in  profit  or  loss  on  the 
Job.  By  this  I  don't  mean  to  let  the  inspec- 
tor or  engineer  run  your  Job  and  tell  you 
what  to  do.  but  don't  go  out  of  your  way 
to  antagonize  him.  Try  to  perform  the  Job 
as  It  Is  set  out  In  the  general  conditions  and 
specifications  with  the  least  of  Inconvenience 
to  the  public  and  citizens  in  the  area  In 
which  you  are  working. 

Don't  move  In  and  open  a  long  stretch  of 
Street,  completely  blocking  the  residents  of 
the  area  from  access  to  their  homes  and  bxisl- 
neeses  when  you  can,  with  proper  followup 
and  proper  scheduling  of  yovir  work,  elimi- 
nate to  a  great  extent  the  Inconvenience  of 
those  people  fronting  upon  your  project. 

I  have  found  that  It  is  very  effective  either 
by  letter  or  personal  contact  to  notify  the 
people  that  they  are  going  to  be  Inconven- 
ienced and  will  possibly  not  be  able  to  drive 
their  cars  into  their  own  garages  that  night 
or  that  their  water  might  be  shut  off  for  a 
short  period  of  time.  In  other  words,  warn 
tbsm  of  any  inconvenience  that  your  con- 
struction work  might  put  them  to. 

This  can  mecui  a  great  difference  In  your 
insurance  rate  and  claims  for  damage — either 
real  or  imaginary.  The  proper  approach  will. 
In  most  Instances,  eliminate  any  claims  for 
damage,  unless  actual  damages  have  been 
created. 

By  all  means  tf  a  dty  official  or  one  who 
thinks  he  Is  important  Ln  the  area  comes  out 
and  asks  why  you  are  doing  it  this  way  or 
why  you  are  scheduling  your  work  In  this 
manner  or  why  be  can't  go  home  that  night. 
try  to  explain  It  to  him,  but  your  best  naethod 
Is  to  forewarn  him  of  the  Inconvenience  an- 
ticipated. 

If  you  find  that  inspector  or  engineer  try- 
ing to  run  your  Job.  telling  you  how  to  per- 
fonn  your  work.  dont.  except  as  a  last  resort, 
go  to  his  superior,  but  try  to  reason  with  him. 
Tell  him  that  you  have  found  It  best  to  per- 
form the  Job  in  the  manner  In  which  you  are 
performing  It  and  do  the  work  as  it  should  be 
done  in  compliance  with  the  specifications. 

If  you  see  a  way  that  It  can  be  done  better, 
ask  if  you  might  do  it  that  way.  If  you  find 
a  better  material,  make  the  suggestion  that 
It  be  used.  In  other  words,  don't  be  afraid 
to  Innovate  and  use  new  methods  and  mate- 
rials if  they  will  do  the  Job  and  you  can  get 
permission  to  use  them. 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  question  "How 
does  one  become  a  successful  contractor?" 
It  is  not  simple  or  certain,  but  I  feel  if  we  live 
by  the  motto  of  our  association,  skill,  respon- 
alblUty,  and  integrity  the  question  might  bs 
solved  to  a  great  degree. 


Freciloni's  Sol*  Hop* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  promi- 
nent newspapers  throughout  the  United 
States  on  March  11  carried  an  excep- 
tional editorial  advertisement  sponsored 
by  A.  N.  Spanel,  president  of  Interna- 
tional Latex  Corp.  It  concerned  the 
worsening  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  France,  and  proposed 
a  personal  discussion  between  the  Presi- 
dents of  these  two  great  sister  Republics 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  Is  a  course  of  action  which  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Republican  Committee 
on  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Community 
have  been  advocating  publicly  and  re- 
peatedly for  nearly  a  year.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  see  this  eloquent  statement  so 
widely  publicized. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial 
advertisement: 

Freedom's  Sole  Hope 
(By  A.  N.  Spanel,  founder-chairman.  Inter- 
national Latex  Corp.) 

Our  world  of  freedom  Is  today  being  eroded 
from  within  by  creeping  disunity  and  self- 
delusions.  The  strength  of  genuine  Western 
alliance,  which  has  been  and  remains  the 
only  effective  deterrent  to  Communist  am- 
bitions. Is  being  dissipated  through  recrim- 
inations and  go-it-alone  threats. 

This  menace  to  our  common  caxrse  and 
common  safety  Is  too  grim  to  be  treated 
lightly.  The  margins  of  time  for  restoring 
the  disciplines  of  mutual  trust  and  support 
are  shrinking.  The  compelling  immediate 
need,  therefore,  Is  not  to  apportion  blame  but 
to  undertake  repair  and  reconciliation  be- 
fore It  Is  too  late.  We  stand  at  a  crossroads 
In  history  where  we  dare  not.  for  the  survival 
of  our  civilization,  allow  considerations  of 
short-term  advantage  or  pride  to  take  prece- 
dence over  common  sense  and  common 
prudence. 

The  beet  hope  for  healing  the  widening 
breach  between  Francs  and  the  United 
States,  we  beUeve,  lies  In  an  early  and  serious 
meeting  between  Presidents  de  Gaulle  and 
Johnson.  There  is  the  risk  that  the  Ameri- 
can President's  natural  warmth  and  exu- 
berance might  be  misinterpreted  as  "Ameri- 
can salesmanship"  or  worse,  misconstrued 
as  weakness.  But  It  Is  a  risk  that  can  be 
minimized  If,  warned  In  advance,  the  well- 
known  French  genius  for  reason  and  logic  is 
objectively  encouraged  and  met. 

Ever  since  his  election  to  power  it  has  been 
clear  that  French  foreign  policy  has  been  al- 
most entirely  In  the  hands  of  General  de 
Gaulle.  For  this,  of  course,  he  has  a  valid 
mandate  from  his  people,  and  surely  his  place 
In  history  cannot  be  denied.  But  since  the 
general  sometimes  speaks  In  enigmas  and  ap- 
pears less  concerned  with  the  present  than 
with  the  distant  future,  clarification  of  the 
Immediate  situation  can  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. 

COLD     PACTS     ESSEimAL 

It  is  vital  that  President  Johnson  convey 
to  General  de  Gaulle  directly,  as  between  tra- 
ditional friends,  our  purpose  and  determina- 
tion In  freedom's  cause,  a  dedication  totally 
free  from  material  gain.  At  such  a  meeting 
the  unvarnished  truth  must  prevail — a  truth 
geared  to  the  realities  of  Ck>mmunlst  expan- 
sionism and  the  certainty  that  the  destines 
of  all  free  nations,  especially  of  France  and 
the  United  States,  remain  Inseparable. 


Oeneral  de  Gaulle  has  given  the  world  a 
blueprint  of  his  decision  for  what  amounts 
to  the  substantial  withdrawal  of  France  from 
NATO.  If  such  a  calamity  is  not  averted,  we 
shall  face  the  abyss.  This  gives  a  special  di- 
mension of  urgency  to  the  proposed  meeting. 

The  tensions  between  the  two  great,  ma- 
ture nations  can  and  must  be  relaxed.  In 
the  din  of  public  polemics  let  us  not,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  forget  or  discount  the 
ties  that  bind  America  and  Prance.  French 
blood  and  valor  helped  us  establish  the 
American  Republic.  In  two  world  wars. 
American  blood  and  valor  helped  to  save  the 
French  people  from  defeat  and  servitude. 

BLOOO    AND    POWni    POLITICS 

Cynics  may  dismiss  such  things  as  cliches, 
but  they  are  the  kind  of  cliches  by  which 
men  and  nations  live.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  this  mingled  precious  blood  is 
thicker  than  politics.  We  continue  to  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  a  renewed  and  even 
more  fruitful  accommodation  can  be  worked 
out.  The  attempt  of  any  free  nation  to  go 
It  alone  in  a  shrunken  world,  to  act  dlvlslvely, 
can  be  made  only  at  the  peril  of  freedom  for 
all.  And  this  Is  especially  true  of  the  United 
States  ajid  Prance.  Exclusivity,  IsolatlonlFm. 
and  nationalism  simply  cannot  be  squared 
with  the  nuclear  age. 

Let  us  be  clear  on  fundamentals.  Despite 
surface  changes  and  tactical  moves  to  con- 
fuse us  and  to  disarm  us  psychologically,  the 
Communist  commitment  to  one  Communist 
world  has  .-emalned  inflexible.  Their  strategy 
remains  what  it  has  always  been — to  subvert, 
divide,  and  conquer. 

The  supreme  delusion  nurtured  In  our 
camp  Is  that  a  species  of  an  enduring  "sepa- 
rate peace"  by  one  or  another  free  nation  is 
possible.  But  this  notion  that  world  com- 
munism can  be  placated,  tamed,  or  bought 
off  with  concessions  is  pure  fantasy.  It  Is  the 
bait  on  the  trap  and  can  be  fatal  for  every- 
thing we  hold  sacred,  whether  the  nation 
tempted  to  bite  be  the  United  States  or 
Prance.  Our  freedom  is  indivisible,  and  his- 
tory will  not  forget  or  forgive  those  who  now 
act  dlvUlvely. 

The  oommonsense  imperatives  of  common 
danger  demand  an  honest  reappraisal.  Out 
of  this  the  two  great  Presidents  can  achieve 
a  successful  reconciliation.  This  Is  the  mo- 
ment of  decision  for  freedom  or  slavery, 
peace,  or  war.  It  demands  candor  on  both 
sides  and  rules  out  self-righteousness  on 
both  sides. 

INPORUED    AMERICANS    KNOW 

Informed  Americans  are  aware  that  since 
1946  our  country  often  failed  to  support 
British,  Dutch,  and  French  efforts  to  bring 
stability  in  the  Far  East,  Africa,  and  the 
Near  East.  With  respect  to  France,  our  errors 
have  been  especially  large  and  tragic. 

American  policymakers,  confronted  with 
the  French  problem  In  Indochina,  chose  to 
label  as  a  "«>Ionlal  war"  what  was  In  fact  a 
struggle  to  stave  oa  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Pacific  world.  In  North  Africa  - 
we  gave  military  and  dollar  aid  to  Tunisia 
and  Morocco,  knowing  that  it  would  be  di- 
verted to  support  the  rebels  In  Algeria.  Fi- 
nally, there  was  what  Washington  did — In 
cooperation  with  Moscow — to  frustrate 
FYance,  Britain,  and  Israel  in  the  Suez  crisis. 
The  memory  rankles  and  an  unhealed  wound 
continues  unhealed  In  the  Near  East. 

But  these  are  the  mistakes  of  yesterday. 
None  of  them  Justifies  the  deadly  errors  of 
dlvistveness  and  unilateral  decisions  today, 
whether  by  Prance,  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  ally.  This  planet  is  doomed  if  domi- 
nant leaders  of  our  world  fall  to  mobilize 
their  aggregate  physical.  Intellectual  and 
spiritual  resources  for  unified  organization 
and  policy. 

The  immediate  enemies  are  complacency 
and  procrastination,  since  these  eUIow  sui- 
cidal trends  to  take  an  unlmpteded  course. 
Nobody  wants  a  nuclear  showdown  between 
the  two  worlds,  and  that  Includes  the  Com- 
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munlsts.  They  may  be  ruthless  fanatics  but 
they  are  not  mad.  A  divided  and  brawling 
free  world,  however,  by  raising  Uluslons 
In  the  citadels  of  world  communism,  may 
produce  the  miscalculaUons  and  over-confi- 
dence that  could  touch  off  the  showdown 
nobody  wants.  Hence  our  vmlty,  in  depth 
and  breadth,  now  and  In  the  long  ran  Is 
our  best,  our  only  guarantee  against  uni- 
versal holocaust. 

OCR    ONLY    HOPE 

We  must,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
renounce  cynicism  and  skepticism  which 
block  the  road  to  understanding.  We  need 
more  than  ever,  true  Western  solidarity! 
resting  on  shared  strengths  and  purposes—^ 
not  merely  an  "alliance"  In  the  technical 
legalistic  sense:  we  need  a  unity  that  com- 
passes even  the  sacrifice  of  Immediate  self- 
interest  for  the  long-term  self-interests  of 
our  Indivisible  destiny. 

It  is  In  this  spirit  that  the  two  Presidents 
should  meet  without  delay.  One  hopes  that 
Americans  do  not  underrate  the  maturity 
and  national  aspiraUons  of  Prance;  and  that 
the  French  people  do  not  dUute  or  destroy 
their  contribution  to  the  commimlty  of  the 
free  and.  In  particxUar,  do  not  misjudge 
,,Amerlcan  anxieties  over  the  deepening  fls- 
sures  in  the  structure  of  true  alliance. 

The  last  and  best  hope  for  the  free  world 
Is  to  be  found  In  the  unshakeable  solidarity 
of  the  United  States,  Prance,  and  their  alUes 
Less  than  that  would  bring  chaos,  danger 
and  ultimately  nuclear  destruction.  Isola- 
tionism has  become  an  anachronism  in  our 
Interdependent  and  menaced  world.  Let  us 
be  clear  on  the  hard  truth  that  It  Is  no  lees 
anachronistic  for  Prance  than  for  the  United 
States. 
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Benefits  Under  the  Cold  War  GI  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OP   MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
World  War  n,  many  American  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  serve  In  our  Armed 
Forces  to  fight  the  coiu  war  and  protect 
the  free  world. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  vigor- 
ously supported  enactment  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benefits  Act  and 
was  heartened  when  the  President  signed 
what  is  now  referred  to  as  the  Great  So- 
ciety's cold  war  GI  bill. 

I  recently  received  from  the  White 
House  a  letter  pertaining  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  act  to  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Maryland,  and  I  place 
«ie  information  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RECORD,  so  Maryland  veterans  will  be  in- 
formed of  their  rightful  benefits 

The  letter  foUows: 

Approximately    5,500    veterans    in    Marv- 

lands  Third  Congressional  District  are  po- 

unde^ll  eligible   for    benefiu   and   servl?^ 

rt f,?.  I  K  *  "*'*  °^  ''*"  J"«*  *'8°«1  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  ' 

The  new  GI  bill  provides  education  and 
th„v!.°^,P''°^''^"  generally  patterned  after 
the  highly  successful  GI  bUls  of  World  War 
u  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

.►f°  "*®  .*"*  ^^^  *'°'^e  over  680  veterans 
are  expected  to  take  advantage  of  the  edu- 
cational beneflU,  according  to  statlsUcs  fVom 
toe  Veterans'  AdmlniatraUon.  This  educa- 
tional provision  is  expected  to  provide  the 


veterans  In  the  district  almost  »443,000  In 
direct  benefits  tn  that  first  year. 

The  educational  provisions  of  the  new  bill 
go  Into  effect  June  1,  1966,  giving  the  vet- 
eran ample  time  to  plan  his  schooling  pro- 
gram. ^  *^ 

In  addition  to  the  educational  benefits 
the  program  is  expected  to  provide  VA  guar- 
anteed loans  totaling  $598,000  to  some  35 
veterans  in  the  first  year. 

The  veterans  covered  under  this  bill  are 
also  eligible  for  hospital  benefits,  and  875 
patient-days  at  a  cost  of  $22,500  are  expected 
to  be  made  available  to  applying  veterans 
In  the  first  year. 

All  veterans  are  eligible  for  educational 
and  guaranteed  home  loan  benefits  who 
were  on  active  duty  more  than  180  days  after 
January  31,  1955,  and  honorably  discharged 
or  who  were  discharged  with  less  than  180 
days  service  because  of  a  service-incurred 
disability. 

Under  the  educaUon  and  training  secUons 
monthly  payments  for  full-time  training 
are:  $100  for  veterans  without  dependents 
$125  for  veterans  with  one  dependent,  $150 
lor  veterans  with  more  than  one  dependent 

Veterans  eligible  can  receive  up  to  36 
months  of  schooling  or  training  on  the  basis 
of  1  month  for  each  month  spent  In  uni- 
form. 

The  veteran  must  complete  his  program  of 
education  within  8  years  after  discharge. 

The  GI  home  loan  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  Increase  activity  in  building  and  real 
estate  activity  throughout  the  country 

The  formula  for  eUgibllity  of  the  veteran 
to  participate  In  the  GI  home  loan  program 
U  Uie  same  as  that  already  in  existence; 
that  Is,  10  years  from  the  date  of  discharge 
plus  1  year  for  each  3  months  served.  ' 

EnUtlement  shall  not  continue  beyond  ao 
years,  nor  shaU  It  expire  before  10  years 

Guaranteed  or  Insured  loan  celllnm  re- 
main at  $7,500. 

Medical  and  hospital  care  la  available  on 
the  same  basis  as  for  wartime  veterans 

Other  benefits  include  burial  benefits  em- 
ployment assistance,  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence In  Federal  employment. 
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explained.  The  Canadian  Government  bad 
promised  Washington  that  It  wouldn't  make 
the  figui>e8  pnbUc. 

Sensitivity?  We  doubt  that  any  of  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh's  agents  are  snooping  about  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  we  spend  In  Canada 
especially  when  the  total  figures  are  readily 
available  to  the  budget  and  elsewhere  The 
national  security  is  hardly  at  stake 

The  saaattivity  here,  we  suspect.  Is  of  a 
different  sature.  The  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  been  blaming  private  business  for 
the  persistent  deficit  In  our  foreign  pay- 
ments, and  has  called  on  businessmen  to 
reduce  tbs  wnnber  of  dollars  they  spend 
abroad.  Actaiinlstratlon  spokesmen  have 
even  threatened  formal  controls  If  the  "vol- 
untary" saethod  falls. 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  was  spend- 
ing about  $600  million  a  year  on  defense 
material  from  Canada  before  1965,  and  last 
year  the  figure  no  doubt  went  up  substan- 
tially. Whatever  It  was.  it  was  large  enough 
to  make  any  businessman  sit  up  and  take 
notice,  especteUy  when  his  own  spending  was 
restricted. 

If  all  of  this  money  Is  being  spent  on 
essential  mfhtary  supplies  that  cannot  be 
obtained  In  tbe  United  States,  no  business- 
man is  Ukely  to  complain.  By  trying  to  keep 
the  figure  secret,  therefore,  the  Government 
seems  to  be  InvlUng  the  suspicion  that  Ite 
spending  is  open  to  criUclsm.  Secrecy  on 
matters  Mke  this  Is  hardly  going  to  create 
confidence  In  businessmen  or  encourage 
their  coopctaMoa. 


A  Military  Secret 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  DERVTINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complete  faUure  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  Is  seen  In  the  total  dis- 
regard which  the  Canadian  Government 
has  for  the  compUcations  in  southeast 
Asia.  While  the  Johnson  administration 
commits  American  troops  to  battle  and 
loss  of  life  in  Vietnam,  Canadians  reap 
a  profit  in  sales  to  Red  China,  secure 
m  the  knowledge  that  the  U.S.  military 
defense  is  protecting  them  from  a  sneak 
Communist  attack.    The  Chicago  Trlb- 

^.t'Jf^,*.,'^^'^  *^^^  "^^  appropriate 
editorial,  illustrates  this  situation: 

A  Military  Secret? 

The  question  was  a  routine  one.  Our  cor- 
respondent in  Ottawa,  Eugene  Griffiln.  asked 
the  appropriate  Canadian  official  how  many 
dollars  were  spent  In  Canada  last  year  by 
Uie  U.S.  Defense  Department.  The  answer 
had  always  been  readily  forthcoming 

But  not  this  time.  "The  senslUvlty  at 
the  American  end  U  very  great,"  the  o?acUl 


The  Ustold  Story:  Reporting 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  BOUae  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  March  15. 1966 

Mr.  OTTCJELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permissiOH  granted,  I  insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  toe  Congressional  Rtcord 
an  excellent  wtlcle  by  Mr.  Joseph  Als<^ 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  Friday,  March  4, 1966: 

Thx  IMnroLO  Ssort  :  Reporting 
fBy  Joseph  Alsop) 
It  is  agates*  wwtom;  but  It  la  an  unfortu- 
nate necesstty  to  end  this  series  with  a  warn- 
ing. Everyone  sbould  now  be  warned  to  sus- 
pect some  of  »he  mioet  important  reportinc 
from  VletnaiK. 

Consider  for  example,  a  very  great  news- 
paper's two  awsecaclve  stories,  sent  from  Sai- 
gon on  Fefanury  17  and  18.  Both  concerned 
the  big  spoilteg  operation  General  Westmore- 
land moomted  not  long  ago  in  Blnhdlnh 
Province,  lb*  operation's  aim,  according  to 
the  first  story,  was  to  find  and  destroy  four 
regiments  of  enemy  regulars,  half  Vletcong 
and  half  NOrtk  Vietnamese. 

In  reality,  tb»  original  aim  was  to  strike 
only  two  eaeo^  regiments,  the  18th  Regi- 
ment of  the  Horlfti  Vietnamese  325th  Division 
and  the  Sd  Vleteong  Main  Force  Regiment. 
Almost  at  oaee,  however,  a  third,  predomi- 
nantly northern  regiment  with  the  enemy 
code  name  erf  "Q»yet  Tarn"  was  discovered  by 
our  troops.  Alt  were  operating  under  a  tem- 
porary divisional  headquarters  with  the  code 
name  "Sau  Vang."  None  of  this  matters 
much,  compared  to  the  foUowlng  flat  un- 
qualified asserttoa.  in  the  first  of  these  two 
stories: 

"Not  one  of  these  (enemy)  regiments  has 
yet  been  drawn  imAo  battle." 
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The  story  did  not  stop  there^elther.  Both 
the  Blnhdlnh  operation  and  General  West- 
moreland's baalc  strategy  were  roundly  con- 
demned aa  failures,  on  the  ground  that  the 
target  reglmenta  were  not  "drawn  Into 
battle."  An  accompanying  editorial  all  but 
crowed  over  thta  report  of  failure  of  Ameri- 
can troope  In  the  field. 

Hence  It  waa  a  bit  bewildering  to  learn 
from  the  second  story,  by  another  repiorter, 
on  the  same  paper,  that  our  troope  had  cap- 
tured a  very  high-ranking  Vletcong  officer, 
Lt.  Col.  Dong  Duan.  commander  of  the 
93d  Battalion  of  the  3d  Vletcong  Main  Force 
Regiment.  ThU  story  al»o  repeated  that  our 
troops  had  "not  noade  contact"  with  their 
four  target-regiments:  but  now  these  regi- 
ments were  differently  described,  as  entirely 
North  Vietnamese. 

This  change  erf  description  was  wholly  In- 
correct; for  the  2d  Vletcong  Main  Force  Reg- 
iment had  been  one  of  the  target-regiments 
from  the  very  outset,  as  implied  in  the  first 
■tory.  But  as  this  was  the  pertiaps  incon- 
venient fact  and  if  Dong  Duan's  outfit  was 
never  "drawn  into  battle."  how  the  devil  did 
a  battalion  commander  get  himself  captxired 
on  the  battlefield? 

These  fairly  lurid  inconsistencies  led  to 
consultation  of  this  reporter's  Vietnamese 
notes,  and  far  more  Important,  to  telegraphic 
Inquiries  to  Westmoreland's  headquarters  in 
Saigon.  In  summarizing  the  results,  one 
must  begin  by  pKMntlng  out  that  a  lot  de. 
pends  on  what  you  mean  by  "contact"  and 
"battle."  The  Blnhdlnh  fighting  certainly 
did  not  resemble  the  ladrang  fighting  last 
October. 

The  regular  troops  of  the  target-regiments 
were  Instead  brigaded.  In  battalion  and  even 
In  company  strength,  with  units  of  the  Vlet- 
cong local  forces  and  even  with  guerrilla 
bands;  and  all  were  supported  by  press. 
ganged  groups  of  peasant  porters.  Thus  In 
any  engagement,  the  regulars  were  likely  to 
be  encountered  in  a  mixture  with  the  other 
listed  elements. 

Even  so,  before  this  reporter  left  Saigon, 
General  Westmoreland  gave  the  considered 
judgment  that  two  of  the  target-reglmenU 
of  enemy  regulars  had  suffered  losses  that 
would  put  these  outfits  out  of  action  for 
another  3  months. 

By  February  26  ( for  the  operation  in  Blnh- 
dlnh continued  defiantly,  despite  its  stem 
condemnation  as  a  sad  failure  on  February 
17)  the  US.  field  headquarters  was  reporting 
the  possible  indications  of  the  "complete 
collapse "  of  a  third  target-regiment.  These 
signs  of  lapse  were  the  continuous  Increase 
In  numbers  of  weapons  abandoned  on  the 
battlefield,  plus  number*  of  defecting  enemy 
troope  without  precedent  In  previous  experi- 
ence. 

Thus  three  of  the  target  regiments,  though 
allegedly  never  drawn  into  battle,  were  at 
le«st  very  gravely  damaged:  and  one  of  the 
three  may  well  have  been  scrubbed  right  off 
the  order  of  batUe.  As  of  February  3S. 
Westmoreland's  headquarters  talley  of  the 
memy  troops  killed  in  action  had  reached 
1.7W  by  body  coxint.  with  another  1,700  esti- 
mated as  killed  but  not  counted. 

There  are  three  things  to  be  said  about 
this.  First,  duplications  in  body  count* 
sometimes  occur  In  the  heat  of  combat.  Sec- 
ond, these  duplications  are  normally  trifling, 
compared  to  the  enemy  losses  that  are  un- 
counted because  of  the  Communist  habit  of 
running  extreme  risks  to  remove  their  dectd 
from  the  battlefield.  Only  a  very  rare  body 
count  will  Include  victims  of  our  air  power, 
for  instance:  yet  this  Is  the  arm  the  Vletcong 
fear  the  most. 

Third.  It  Is  highly  conservative  to  aasxime 
that  severely  wounded  enemy  troope  were  at 
least  double  the  number  of  those  killed. 
Add  that  to  more  than  400  enemy  troops  have 
been  captured,  and  defecting  enemy  soldiers 
to  date  have  totaled  470.    Thus  the  enemy's 


losses  of  aU  categories,  including  guerrUlaa 
as  well  as  regulars,  must  clearly  have  rxin 
far  above  7.000  men. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  why  General  West- 
moreland's headquarters  now  estimates  that 
11  enemy  battalions,  or  the  equivalent,  have 
been  put  out  of  action  In  the  Blnhdlnh  fight- 
ing, which  Is  proudly  characterized  as  "the 
most  successfvil  combined  operation  to  date." 
The  characterization  Is  Justified,  unless  West- 
moreland's staff  Is  playing  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  facts. 

And  who  is  more  likely  to  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  the  facts — reporters  rather  ob- 
viously reflecting  the  outspoken  preconcep- 
tions of  a  great  newspaper,  or  General  West- 
moreland, who  is  one  of  the  soberest  and 
most  brilliant  field  commanders  in  V.3. 
history? 


Extortioa,  Dutrict  of  Columbia  Style 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  vnoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdajf.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
heretofore  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  Include  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Lynchburg  News,  Lynchburg.  Va..  of  a 
recent  date  and  reprinted  In  the  Union 
Star,  Brookneal,  Va..  on  Thursday, 
March  10,  1966.  This  editorial  consti- 
tutes a  very  poignant  statement  of  the 
horrendous  conditions  existing  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  Federal  Government  should  give 
consideration  to  protecting  the  citizens 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  and  leave  to  the 
States  and  localities  the  enforcement  of 
law  and  order  and  the  suppression  of 
public  mischief.  On  the  contrary  It 
seems  that  the  Washington  government 
tolerates  the  unspeakable  evils  existing 
here  In  the  EHatrlct  of  Columbia  while 
sending  Its  agents  Into  every  nook  and 
comer  of  the  country,  particularly  the 
Southern  States,  who.  whether  Intended 
or  not,  harass  and  Impede  the  law  en- 
forcement oCQcers  of  those  areas  In  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  In  their  right  to 
pursue  their  normal  and  lawful  avoca- 
tions. 

The  editor  of  the  Union  Star  Is  Mr. 
Herman  Glnther  whose  father  before 
him  published  this  extraordinarily  use- 
ful weekly  newspaper.  Young  Mr.  Gln- 
ther Is  an  outstanding  citizen,  possessing 
sterling  qualities  of  character. 

It  will  be  Interesting.  I  am  sure,  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  others  to 
know  that  the  publishers  of  the  Lynch- 
burg News.  Ool.  Carter  Glass  m.  and 
Hon.  Thomas  R.  Glass,  are  the  grandsons 
of  the  late  Honorable  Carter  Glass,  one 
of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  this 
century  who  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  late  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  who  represented  Virginia 
with  distinction  In  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
1919  to  1946. 

The  editorial  hereinabove  referred  to 
Is  as  follows: 

ExTOBTioN,  District  or  Colcmbu  Sttlb 
The  evidence  has  been  piling  up  through 
the    years:    some    a<    those    so-called    civil 


rights  organizations  are  nothing  more  than 
fronts  for  rackets  operated  for  the  personal 
profit  of  their  leaders.  Still  the  Justice  De- 
partment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
look  the  other  way.  Any  crime.  It  seems, 
can  be  committed  In  the  name  of  civil 
rights — even  cheating  the  tax  collector,  and 
robbing  others  of  their  civil  rights. 

But  give  'em  enough  rope.  At  last  one  of 
these  rights  groupts — the  far-left  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC) , 
which,  incidentally  Is  none  of  those  things — 
has  overreached  itself. 

Under  the  pretense  of  fighting  for  home 
rule  m  Washington — last  year  It  was  advo- 
cating an  African-style  revolution  In  Missis- 
sippi— SNCC  is  demanding  that  all  Wash- 
ington, DC,  merchants  and  businessmen 
sign  petitions  for  home  mle,  send  telegrams 
to  the  President  and  Congress,  buy  and  dis- 
play "Free  D.C."  emblems  and  contribute  to 
a  $100,000  fund  to  campaign  for  home  rule. 
SNCC  has  laid  it  on  the  line:  It  won't 
waste  time  begging  the  merchants,  says  SNCC 
Washington  Director  Marlon  Barry,  Jr. 
Either  they  sign  up  and  fork  over  the  money 
or  their  names  go  on  the  boycott  list.  They 
also  run  the  risk  of  having  their  display 
windows  bashed  In,  being  picketed,  harassed, 
and  otherwlsed  intimidated. 

Such  tactics,  as  U.S.  Senator  Robert  Btrd, 
of  West  Virginia,  told  the  Senate  last  week, 
amount  to  "extortion,  intimidation,  and 
coercion." 

The  members  of  this  newly  formed  com- 
mittee. Senator  Btkd  snapped,  "loudly  pro- 
claim themselves  the  self-styled  liberators 
of  the  city  from  political  slavery,  and.  In  the 
same  voice,  announce  their  Intentions  to 
crush,  by  resorting  to  an  economic  boycott, 
the  Individual  merchant's  right  to  his  own 
viewpoint." 

What  next?  If  the  SNCC  gets  away  with 
this  extortion  scheme,  it  will  be  able  to 
extract  money  from  merchants  and  Indi- 
viduals on  any  pretext. 

Where  wlU  this  money  be  spent?  Upon 
whom?  And  for  what?  What  books  will  be 
audited  and  who  will  do  the  auditing?  Are 
those  who  were  forced  to  contribute  against 
their  will  to  have  a  voice  In  determining  how 
the  money  wlU  be  spent?  Senator  Byrd 
asked  all   these  questions  and  more. 

Only  the  Justice  Department  and  the  IRS 
can  supply  the  answers,  after  a  thorough 
investigation.  For  what  this  bogus  "com- 
mittee" is  doing  Is  no  different  than  what  Al 
Capons  did  a  generation  ago — on  a  much 
smaller  scale — In  Chicago. 

Scarfaoe  Al  might  have  had  more  success 
if  he  had  had  the  allies  SNOC  has  in  Wash- 
ington. None  other  than  the  Right  Reverend 
Paul  Moore,  Suffragan  Episcopal  bishop,  has 
joined  SNCO  in  demanding  tribute  and  sup- 
I>ort  from  the  Capital's  7,000   merchants. 

"We  are  sorry  this  kind  of  militancy  (I)  is 
necessary  to  bring  to  people  the  right  to 
vote."  Bishop  Moore  declared,  "but  all  other 
methods  have  failed." 

People  musit  be  robbed,  threatened,  co- 
erced, and  Intimidated  so  they  can  have  the 
right  to  vote?  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Washlng- 
tonlans  can  vote  in  Federal  elections,  which 
la  as  It  should  be,  for  Washington  Is  a  Federal 
Clty^-owned  by  and  supported  by  all  50 
States. 

What  this  bishop  is  saying — and  many 
other  churchmen  today  echo  these  senti- 
ments— is  that  the  ends  Justify  the  means. 
So.  he  Is  ready  to  sanction  extortion,  intimi- 
dation and  worse  to  gain  those  ends.  This  Is 
ceiled  the  "new  religion" — but  It  Un't  new. 
The  first  bully,  the  first  robber,  the  first  thief 
practiced  this  religion,  and  the  Communists 
and  Socialists  practice  It  today.  Locdc  at  any 
country  where  they  are  In  power.  Any  of 
them. 

If  these  blackjack  tactics  pay  off  and  the 
Congress  is  bullied  Into  giving  Washington 
home  rule,  who  do  you  think  will  rule?    The 
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people?  Don't  be  silly.  The  same  pressure 
groups,  the  eome  extortion  rackets  that 
«k)mlnate  the  dty  today,  will  rule.  Either  the 
people  do  as  these  organizations  say,  or  there 
win  be  demonstrations,  picketing,  threats, 
hara-ssment.  boycotts,  and  worse. 

Tho  Nation's  Capital,  with  a  Negro  ma- 
jority, top-heavy  welfare  programs  and  reUef 
rolls,  where  crime  Is  so  prevalent  that  it  Is 
iinsaie  to  walk  the  streets  In  dayUght  in 
many  sections,  whose  schools  are  deterio- 
rating, where  teachers  are  mugged,  slapped, 
stabbed  and  Insulted  by  the  students,  where 
civil  rights  groups  can  extort,  rob,  threaten 
and  not  only  get  away  with  It.  but  do  so  with 
the  blessing  of  a  bishop — and  the  tacit  en- 
couragement of  those  liberals  in  the  Con- 
gress who  refuse  to  raise  their  voice  In  de- 
fense of  individual  llbertes. 

The  Nation's  Capital— symbol  and  soul  of 
the  Great  Society. 
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Address  by  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar 
Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  tl  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  hear  a  brief  speech  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  on  the 
occasion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Prank 
S.  Land  DeMolay  Memorial  Breakfast 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine. 

Those  of  us  who  were  there  demon- 
strated by  our  presence  our  belief  in  the 
Order  of  DeMolay  and  the  youth  of  our 
land.  We.  therefore,  listened  enthralled 
to  Mr.  Hoover's  brief  but  extremely  Im- 
portant words. 

If  you  will  read  them,  you  too  will 
find  yourself  mied  with  new  faith  and 
confidence  and  you  will  share  with  me 
the  conviction  that  when  we  can  turn 
our  jobs  over  to  the  new  generation  those 
jobs  will  be  in  capable  hands: 

Remakks  or  J.  Edgab  Hoover,  Directob, 
Federal  Bureau  or  Investicatiok,  Betorx 
THE  Prank  8.  Land  DeMolay  Memorial 
BREAKrAST,  Sroreram  Hotel,  Washington 
D.C.  Fdkuaxt  33,   1966 

INTRODUCTION     Or     DIRKCTOB     BT     ICB.     GEOBGX 
STRINCrEIXOW 

,  I  present  the  Honorable  J.  Edgar  Hoover  a 
native  of  Washington.  DC,  who  entered  the 
Department  of  JusUce  49  years  ago.  Seven 
years  later  he  become  Director  of  the  FBI 
and  he  has  held  that  position  with  honor 
wid  built  great  prestige  ever  since.  On 
invitation  of  our  Imperial  potentate  this 
great  American,  and  I  mean  that  in  every 
sense,  will  speak  to  us  for  a  few  moments  on 
the  subject  of  his  choice.     Mr.  Hoover. 

BEMABKS     or    THE    DIBXCTOB 

It  Is  Indeed  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  Frank  Land  DeMolay 
memorial  breakfast  and  to  honor  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Masonry  and  a  great  American. 
I  had  the  unusual  privilege  of  being  escorted 
to  the  Temple  by  Frank  Land  on  the  evening 
1  received  my  33d  degree.  Frank  Land^ 
name  is  etched  In  the  hearts  and  the  souls 
Of  thousands  of  fellow  men  because  of  the 
great  achievements  he  attained.  He  was  a 
man  who  not  only  had  great  dedication  of 
•oul.  but  also  great  nobUlty  of  purpose.    And 


that  is  represented  by  the  great  order  of 
which  he  was  the  founder  and  to  which  he 
gave  his  life. 

I  think  that  the  Nation  today  Is  a  greater 
nation  because  of  the  Order  of  DeMolay. 
This  large  organization  commands  the 
respect  of  aU  law-abiding  citizens  and  Is 
an  example  that  may  well  be  followed  by 
millions  of  other  young  Americans  to  make 
this  country  a  better  and  safer  place  In 
which  to  live.  I  honor  the  friendship  of 
Frank  Land  because  of  his  mighty  deeds  and 
because  of  the  nobUlty  of  purpoee  with 
which  he  founded  the  organization  repre- 
sented by  this  magnlflcant  group  of  young 
men. 

The  Order  of  DeMolay.  in  my  estimation, 
has  contributed  materially  to  the  strength- 
ening of  our  Nation.  Its  young  members  are 
exemplifying  the  ideals  of  Integrity,  of  loyalty 
and  of  courage.  It  Is  indeed  a  group  that 
puts  coimtry  ahead  of  self,  and  there  are 
some  elements  In  this  country  today  that 
might  well  adopt  that  particular  tenet  of  the 
DeMolay  Order.  Rather  than  the  vicious 
and  carping  criticism  directed  against  our 
great  President  In  his  burdensome  duties  of 
carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  and  the 
operation  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam,  our  Na- 
tion would  better  be  served  by  putting  coun- 
try ahead  of  self.  The  young  men  of  De- 
Molay stand  forthrlghtly  few  honor,  for 
j\iaUce,  for  love  of  fellow  man  and  for  loyalty 
to  country.  They  are  ideal  examples  tor 
millions  of  young  Americans  today  who 
could  become  better  Americans  and  make 
this  country  a  better  coxintry. 

We  are  living  In  a  period  of  great  crlsU 
throughout  the  world.  Evil,  vicious,  and 
godless  forces  such  as  communism  are  en- 
deavoring to  destroy  the  Institutions  of 
democracy  not  only  in  the  United  States  but 
In  the  far-off  paddy  fields  of  Vietnam,  in  the 
hills  of  the  Dominican  Republic  and  In  other 
areas  of  the  world  where  this  country  has 
extended  a  helping  hand  to  the  depressed 
and  to  the  underprivileged.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  of  America  is  doing  everything  In 
its  power  to  steal  the  minds  and  the  souls 
and  the  hearts  of  our  young  people.  They 
have  never  worked  so  feverishly  as  they  have 
In  the  last  few  years  in  some  of  our  colleges 
and  institutions  to  enlUt  the  youth  of  this 
country  In  behalf  of  a  foreign  power  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Therefore,  we  today  need  the  young  men 
of  DeMolay,  young  men  who  will  stand  up 
and  be  counted,  young  men  who  are  deeply 
loyal  and  deeply  falthfiU  to  their  oaths.  And 
you  gentlemen  who  go  back  to  your  various 
communities,  I  hope  that  you  carry  back  the 
urge  for  all  of  these  young  men  to  really 
around  the  stars  and  stripes  and  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and  say:  "Here  we  are  you 
can  count  upon  us." 

That  Is  the  policy  and  that  Is  the  principle 
of  Prank  lAnd,  the  principle  of  DeMolay  and 
It  s  the  principle  of  America.  Tou  should  be 
very  thankful  In  this  country  that  a  man  was 
raised  such  as  Frank  Land— a  man  who 
brought  to  everyone  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact  a  feeling  of  humility  and  a  feeling 
of  Inspiration.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men 
of  the  century,  and  his  name  wUl  forever  be 
Inscribed  on  the  rolls  of  great  Americans 
We  should  thank  God  that  he  has  made  each 
of  us  a  better  citizen  and.  in  the  end  a  bet- 
ter American.     I  thank  you. 

CLOSING  REMABKS  BT  MB.  STBINCFELLOW 

Brother  Hoover,  I  am  confident  that  I  re- 
flect the  sentiment  of  everyone  within  the 
sound  of  your  voice  when  I  say  your  remarks 
have  edified  us  and  your  conduct  and  ex- 
ample have  made  good  citizens  better  cltl- 
Bens.  I  beueve  it  vras  Aristotle  who  In  his 
wisdom  once  said:  "There's  no  greater  c«n- 
pilment  one  man  can  pay  to  another  than  to 
say  he  la  a  good  citizen."  Tou  have  paid  us 
that  compliment  this  morning  by  your  ores- 
ence  here.    Thank  you,  sir. 
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Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
2.  1966, 1  was  privileged  to  present  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  a  citizen  of 
my  State  of  Michigan,  Mr.  E.  Lee  FeDer. 
president  of  Fellman  &  Alliance  Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 

His  vast  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  complexities  of  food  aid  programs 
enabled  him  to  deliver— what  I  con- 
sider— impressive  testimony  relative  to 
the  proposed  food-for-freedom  pro- 
grams, a  matter  In  which  I  am  very  con- 
cerned, as  evidenced  by  my  bill.  HJl 
11122. 

I  am  pleased  to  commend  this  testi- 
mony to  the  attention  and  Interest  of 
my  colleagues: 

Hon.    Habold    Coolet    and    members    of 
the  committee.  I  am  E.  Lee  Feller,  president 
of   Pellman  &  Alliance   Associates.   Inc.,   of 
Michigan.     AlUance  Associates  handles  pri- 
vate label   food   supply  and   developmental 
problems    for    major    regional    food    chains 
throughout  the  Middle  West  and  East  whose 
combined  retail  volume  is  In  excess  of  $400 
million.     Fellman   Associates  Is  a  research 
developmental,    and    consulting    firm    with 
considerable  experience  in  dealing  with  re- 
tail and  wholesale  food  distribution  prob- 
lems    throughout    Western     Europe.    Latin 
America,  and  Australia.     It  was  in  this  con- 
nection that  I  had  the  opportunity  to  head 
up  the  program  planning  and  the  first  Office 
of   Food   Distribution   Development   within 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Government.     In  addi- 
tion, our  company  has  conducted  food  dis- 
tribution development  studies  and  develop- 
ment efforts  for  private  clients,  the  Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Devel- 
opment m  Paris,  and  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, in  various  developing  nations  through- 
out the  Western  World. 

I  am  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Pood  for  Peace  Coun- 
cU  and  presenUy  program  chairman  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Michigan  Freedom  From  Hunger  Council  of 
■which  Gov.  George  Roniney  Is  honorary 
chairman,  as  well  as  a  national  director  erf 
the  Committee  on  the  World  Food  Crisis 
Which  was  organized  on  December  9.  1965. 

I  am  here  before  you  thte  morning  to  ex- 
prws  my  personal  concern  with  the  general 
failure  on  the  part  of  various  AID  agencies 
and  food  AID  programs  to  recognize  that  If 
we  seriously  want  to  develop  the  capacity  of 
food -short  countries  to  feed  themselves,  we 
must  not   only   provide  adequate   technical 
and  financial  assistance  to  primary  agric\il- 
tural  producers,  but  also  we  must  provide 
adequate  technical  and  financial  assistance 
to  the  distribution  sector  of  the  food  econ- 
omy.    Such  aid  is   necessary  to  secure  the 
revolutionary  changes  in  distribution  which 
are  vital  to  the  need  to  lower  consumer  food 
prices   and   to  provide   organized   and   large 
▼Glume  markets  to  primary  •agricultural  pro- 
ducers.    Without  revolutionary  changes   In 
the  distribution  structure  of  most  develop- 
ing nations,  attempts  to  radically  Increase 
primary    agricultural     production     will     be 
sharply  curtaUed  by  the  botUeneck  of  vastly 
Inefficient  retaU  and  wholesale  channels  that 
serve  to  hold  consumer  prices  high  and  pri- 
mary agricultural  prices  low  regardless  of  the 
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supply  and  demand  relationships.  Wltbout 
major  cbangca  In  the  food  distribution 
structure  of  meet  developing  nations,  farm- 
ers will  not  bave  tbe  neceee&ry  nnanclal  In- 
centives to  sharply  Increase  their  production. 
To  demonstrate  this,  let  me  cite  this  exam- 
ple, which  Is  so  often  the  case  where  major 
efforts  are  made  to  Increase  primary  agrlctil- 
tural  production  without  oomparable  efforts 
to  change  wholesale  and  retail  distribution 
p«tterns.  •  •  •  Presume  that,  throu^  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  In  a  given  de- 
veloping area,  a  farmer  Is  taught  to  grow  two 
crate»  of  lettuce  where  he  formerly  grew  one. 
PresiuBQ  further  that  the  secondary  trucker 
or  other  similarly  unorganized  and  IneflJclent 
wholesaler  was  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to 
maas  dlstrlbate  this  100  percent  increase  In 
productive  efficiency.  In  a  typical  developing 
nation  the  average  grocery  store  la  about  10 
feet  by  13  feet  In  size  and  Is  one  of  unnum- 
bered thousands  serving  the  food  needs  of 
the  urban  areas.  Ths  wholesaler  goes  Into 
this  small  shop  and  tells  the  retailer  his  story 
that  the  production  of  lettuce  has  been  dou- 
bled and  that  the  wholesaler  price  has  been 
sharply  reduced  from  3S  cents  a  head  to  16 
cents  a  head.  He  asks  of  the  retailer:  "How 
many  heads  do  you  want?" 

The  retailer  replies.  "Give  me  six  heads  " 
"How  many  did  you  sell  last  week?"  ths 
Wholesaler  adu. 

"Six  beads."  replies  the  retailer. 
"What  price  did  you  sell  the  lettuce  for 
Uet  week?"  asks  the  wholesaler. 

"At  40  cents  a  head,"  replies  the  retailer. 
"And  how  much  are  you  going  to  sell  let- 
tuce for  this  week?"  asks  the  wholesaler. 
"At  40  cents  a  head,"  replies  the  retailer. 
"Why?"  ask  the  wholesaler.     "The  whole- 
sale  ooet   has   dropped    sharply.      Why    no< 
double  your  purchases  o*  lettuce,  drop  your 
retaU  price,  and  nmlXj  aeU  lettuce?" 

"Why?"  asks  the  retailer.  "There  are  only 
six  people  In  my  neighborhood  who  eat  let- 
tuce and  the  net  effect  ot  my  buying  more 
lettuce  and  cutting  my  price  would  be  that 
tMtlf  of  It  would  rot.  and  I  would  end  up 
w.»fcing  less  money.  •  •  •  Thank  you.  no. 
•  •  «  Just  give  me  six  beads,  but  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  lower  price  to  me." 

The  sad  part  c^  this  story  U  that,  from  a 
pragmatic  and  very  personal  point  of  view, 
the  retailer  U  absolutely  right.  Because  of 
the  smallneas  of  his  shop,  he  cannot  mass 
display  and  merchandise  le«uce.  Because 
he  Is  not  a  member  of  a  retailer  cooperative 
or  voluntary  chain  o<  retailers,  he  cannot 
advertise  lower  prices  and  thus  increase  his 
total  volume.  Because  he  Is  a  subelstance 
operator  himself,  he  cannot  afford  to  gamble 
on  modern  theories.  He  had  rather  sell  six 
heads  of  lettuce  at  50  percent  markup  than 
risk  the  chance  of  selling  13  heads  at  30 
percent  markup.  Big  volume— low  markup 
marketing  theory  Is  not  part  ot  his  thinking. 
He  has  learned  the  bard  way  to  believe  In  the 
limited  market  concept  and.  besides,  as  many 
merchants  In  many  developing  nations  will 
tell  you.  with  a  limited  market  anyway.  It  U 
ungentlemanly  to  cut  a  price. 

I  have  tcdd  this  long  story  to  make  the 
point  that.  Just  as  It  la  difficult  but  vital  to 
teach  farmers  to  use  modem  fertUlzera  and 
seeds.  It  is  equaUy  difficult  but  vital  to  pro- 
vide the  technical  and  financial  assistance  to 
the  wholesale  and  retaU  food  distribution 
sector  of  developing  economies  In  order  that 
mass  agricultural  producers  wlU  have  the 
necessary  financial  incentives  of  a  modem 
marketplace  to  market  ever  greater  quan- 
tities of  agricultural  produce  at  ever  lower 
prices  to  consumers  and  ever  Increasing  In- 
come to  the  prlmiCry  producer. 

It  U  thU  failure  In  most  food  AID  pro- 
grams and  In  agency  technical  and  flnanctal 
aid  programing  and  staffing  that  la  my  pri- 
mary concern  m  this  testimony. 

While  speaking  as  an  individual,  I  think 
'  I  am  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  o<  the  members  of  the 


( 
Michigan  Freedom  Prom  Hunger  Council 
when  I  say  that  I  endorse  the  objectives  of 
the  bills  before  this  committee,  both  of 
which  are  aimed  at  broadening  our  food  AID 
efforts  to  more  fully  enlist  the  power  of 
American  agriculture  in  our  political  struggle 
to  get  at  the  root  causes  of  communism  and 
not  Just  military  containment. 

I  endorse  not  only  the  world  political  ob- 
jectives of  sharply  expanded  food-for-free- 
dom  and  food-for-peace  programs  and  the 
attendant  economic  advantages  to  American 
farmers,  but  I  endorse  the  simple  fact  that 
It  Is  a  humanitarian  necessity  to  come  to  the 
asslrtance  of  the  millions  who  are  starving 
In  a  world  of  potential  abundance. 

Our  sense  of  political  expediency  as  well 
as  our  sense  of  human  values  Is  out  of  bal- 
ance when  we  can  Justify  the  expenditure 
of  $20  bUllon  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  and 
leave  a  billion  starving  people  on  earth. 

We  must  dry  up  tbe  swamps  that  breed 
mosquitoes  like  Castro  who  has  said,  "I  wUl 
rise  to  power  In  Latin  America  on  empty 
bellies."  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
put  out  the  fire  under  the  boiling  pot  of 
economic  and  social  unrest  In  the  world 
that  stems  In  large  measure  from  sheer 
hunger  for  an  adequate  diet.  We  cannot 
long  hold  the  Ud  on  this  boiling  pot  with 
military  containment  alone.  Tbe  fact  that 
we  are  now  spending  over  (50  billion  for  mili- 
tary containment  and  only  •IVi  bUllon  for 
the  food-for-peace  program  Is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  oiu-  sense  of  political,  economic, 
and  humanitarian  Judgment. 

I  commend  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee on  these  hearings  and  the  apparent 
desire  to  more  fully  eallst  the  power  of 
American  agriculture  In  the  battle  for  free- 
dom and  against  hunger  In  the  world.  Not 
only  must  the  present  food  AID  and  develop- 
mental efforts  be  greatly  expanded,  but  I 
think  we  should  take  note  of  the  fact  that, 
along  with  a  larger  program  that  will  pro- 
vide more  and  better  weapons  to  fight 
hunger,  we  need  a  new  sense  of  urgency 
and  comnxitment  among  the  administrators 
of  such  AID  and  developmental  progranu. 
Based  on  my  own  experience  with  various 
line  personnel  within  our  AID  programs.  I 
can  say  that,  while  we  do  have  many  highly 
dedicated  and  competent  people  staffing  our 
AID  efforts,  the  fact  remains  that  there  ap- 
parently Is  lacking  among  many,  a  sense 
of  urgency  and  an  "It  can  be  done"  at- 
titude. The  same  dedication,  sense  of  ur- 
gency, and  "It  can  be  done"  attitude  that 
is  so  strong  within  our  space  and  military 
programs  must  be  developed  man  fully 
within  our  economic  and  political  aid  pro- 
grams which  are  so  heavily  supported  by 
food-for-peace  shipments  and  the  counter- 
part funds  thus  generated. 

Having  strongly  endorsed  this  committee's 
efforts  to  come  up  with  a  food-for-freedom 
bill  capable  of  more  fully  meeting  world 
humanitarian  and  political  needs.  I  would 
like  to  go  back  briefly  to  my  original  state- 
ment that  I  hope  this  committee  wUl  spell 
out  specifically  the  need  not  only  for  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  help  pri- 
mary SLgricultural  producers  In  developing 
nations  to  grow  more  food  but  also  the  need 
for  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  help 
modernize  the  distribution  sector  of  these 
same  developing  nations.  Primary  produc- 
tion is  60  percent  of  the  problem.  Inefficient 
distribution  methods  remains  as  tbe  other 
f  percent  of  the  same  coin. 

During  the  administration  of  our  late 
President  Kennedy,  he  sent  this  message  to 
the  Boston  Conference  on  Distribution:  "In 
view  of  the  efforts  we  are  making  through 
the  Allanza  para  Progreeso  and  in  our  foreign 
aid  firogram  to  establish  a  long-term  basis  of 
economic  development.  •  •  •  We  must  find 
more  efficient  ways  to  distribute  the  goods 
we  produce  •  •  •  ««  can  and  must  do 
better  •   •   •  and  help  the  people  In  develop- 


ing nations  accomplish,  through  democratic 
means,   their  revolution  of  expectations." 

Thirteen  years  earlier  Teodoro  Moscoso, 
then  head  of  the  Puerto  Blcan  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  attended  an 
earlier  Boston  conference  on  distribution. 
Senor  Moscosco  attended  this  conference  at 
the  Inquest  of  Gov.  Mufioz-Marin  who  was 
concerned  over  Puerto  Rico's  antiquated  food 
distribution  system  and  Its  negative  effects 
on  the  entire  Operation  Bootstrap  program. 
Moscoso  returned  from  this  conference 
bringing  to  Gov.  Mm'ioz-Marin  these  words  of 
David  Ullenthal : 

"U.S.  progress,  economically,  can  be  told 
In  considerable  measure  by  the  advance  In 
the  techniques  In  distribution.  The  unhap- 
py condition  of  the  Middle  East,  or  Latin 
America,  is  attributable  In  substantial  meas- 
vie  to  a  debilitating  and  static  system  of  dis- 
tribution. The  terrible  toll  ot  the  poor 
man's  substance  that  their  miserable  dis- 
tribution system  exacts.  Is  one  of  the  sad- 
dest commentaries  on  the  lives  of  at  least 
half  of  the  people  of  the  world  today." 

In  Puerto  Rico,  Moscoso  had  observed  the 
tragedy  of  people  being  hungry  In  San  Juan 
with  farmers  throughout  the  island  with  un- 
used TJroductive  capacity  and  a  desire  to 
grow  and  sell  more  food  to  the  urban  popu- 
lation. It  became  apparent  to  trained  ob- 
servers that.  In  large  measure,  high  food 
prices  and  limited  markets  and  low  Income 
to  agricultural  producers  was  In  large  meas- 
ure the  fault  of  an  antiquated.  Inefficient, 
and  high  cost  distribution  structtire. 

Studies  were  made  and  programs  adopted 
providing  for  a  task  force  of  technical  per- 
sonnel coupled  with  adequate  loan  capital 
programs  aimed  at  stimulating  the  private 
enterprise  development  of  a  balanced  com- 
petitive situation  among  modern  channels 
of  food  distribution. 

There  is  no  time  here  to  go  Into  detail 
regarding  the  specifics  of  tbe  Puerto  Rlcan 
aid  effort  aimed  at  modernizing  their  food 
distribution  system.  It  suffices  to  say  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  antiquated 
distribution  structure  was  assisted  In  going 
through  a  rapid  free  enterprise  revolution 
that  resulted  not  only  in  a  sharp  reduction 
In  food  prices  to  consumers  but  sharply  In- 
creased consumer  purhaslng  power  for  food 
which  was  reflected  In  larger  and  more 
profitable  markets  for  agricultural  producers. 
Puerto  Rico's  attack  on  a  vastly  Inef- 
ficient retail  and  wholesale  structure  should 
be  a  model  for  aid  efforts  in  the  distribution 
sectors  of  developing  nations  throughout  the 
world.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  effort  was 
prompted  by  their  concern  with  this  prob- 
lem, as  stated  by  C.  D.  Jackson,  publisher 
of  Ufe  magazine:  "Slow  productivity  and 
insufficient  equipment  In  the  methods  of 
distribution  tend  to  neutralize  In  large  part 
the  reduction  in  prices  brought  about  by  in- 
creased Industry  and  to  maintain  an  exces- 
sive spread  between  the  retail  prices  of 
certain  agricultural  items  and  those  that  are 
paid  to  the  producer."  Puerto  Rico's  attack 
on  their  distribution  problems  was  also  moti- 
vated by  these  considerations  as  stated  by 
J.  C.  Abbott,  Chief  of  Marketing  Branch  of 
PAG,  Rome: 

"The  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
is  vitally  important  In  any  campaign  to  free 
the  world  from  hunger  for  two  main  reasons. 
Most  of  those  who  go  to  bed  hungry  do  so 
because  the  food  they  need  costs  more  than 
they  can  afford.  Since  the  large  part  of  the 
price  Is  often  made  up  of  marketing  costs. 
It  Is  clear  that  high  marketing  costs  are  an 
Important  reason  why  some  people  have  not 
enough  food.  The  more  these  costs  can  be 
reduced,  therefore,  the  easier  it  will  be  for 
poor  consumers  to  get  the  food  they  want. 
•  •  •  The  main  reason  for  stressing  the  sig- 
nificance of  marketing  l»  Its  Impact  on  pro- 
duction. •  *  *  Effective  marketing  Is 
critical  for  the  success  of  development  pro- 
grams designed  to  uplift  a  population  as  a 
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whole.  •  •  •  any  plan  of  economic  develop- 
ment that  alms  at  diminishing  the  poverty 
of  the  agricultural  population,  reducing  con- 
sumer food  prices,  earning  more  foreign  ex- 
change or  eliminating  economic  wastes,  has, 
therefore,  to  pay  special  attenUon  to  the 
development  of  efficient  marketing  for  food 
and  agricultural  products." 

No  reasonable  man  aware  of  not  only  the 
vastly  Inefficient  methods  of  primary  agri- 
cultural production  in  most  developing  na- 
tions and  familiar  with  urban  marketing 
methods  will  seriously  dispute  the  observa- 
tions and  conclusions  referred  to  above. 
However,  it  is  k  sad  commentary  on  our 
present  aid  programing  and  personnel  staff- 
ing to  find  out  that,  for  practical  major  ef- 
fect and  impact,  we  simply  do  not  now  have 
any  major  programs  operative  within  our 
food  aid  or  foreign  aid  programs  which  at- 
tempt seriously  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  food  distribution  modernization 
In  developing  nations.  We  have  many  pro- 
grams and  many  agronomists  working  on  the 
problem  of  Increasing  primary  agricultural 
production.  Unfortunately,  we  have  prac- 
tically no  programs  and  little  or  no  staff  of 
trained  urban  distribution  specialists  in  our 
aid  programs  and  on  our  aid  agencies  staffs. 

As  a  means  of  correcting  this  very  unfor- 
tunate situation,  I  do  hope  this  committee 
wUl  make  it  a  point  to  stress  In  the  pro- 
posed new  legislation  that  not  only  should 
major  efforts  be  expended  to  help  farmers 
in  developing  nations  grow  more  food,  such 
efforts  should  be  coupled  with  major  efforts 
to  aid  the  food  merchants  of  developing 
lands  modernize"  their  methods. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  committee  for  this  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  you  to  express 
my  opinions  on  this  very  Important  legisla- 
tive matter.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  pro- 
vide this  committee  or  any  of  its  individual 
members  with  any  further  documentation 
that  might  be  required  relative  to  the  im- 
portance of  distribution  productivity  to 
overall  economic  development  and  any  fur- 
ther materials  bearing  on  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
food  distribution  development  program 
that  might  be  of  Interest.    Thank  you. 


I  send  felicitations,  as  Congressman 
from  the  First  District  of  Iowa,  and  from 
the  citizens  of  southeast  Iowa,  to  these 
fine  gentlemen  and  heartiest  congratula- 
tions for  their  years  of  dedicated  service. 


Tribute  to  Two  Oatstanding  Americans 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
outstanding  American  citizens,  Mr. 
James  G.  Patton,  retiring  president  of 
the  National  Fanners  Union  and  Mr. 
Glenn  Talbott,  who  is  stepping  down  as 
vice  president  of  the  Fanners  Union  here 
In  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Patton  is  retiring  from  the  presi- 
dency after  25  years  of  faithful  and  loyal 
service,  and  Is  not  seeking  reelection  to 
the  post. 

When  these  two  men  began  their 
careers,  the  traditional  scene  of  Amer- 
ican rural  life  was  very  difficult  and 
farmers  endured  many  hardships.  But. 
through  efforts  of  men  such  as  Mr.  Fat- 
ten and  Mr.  Talbott,  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  rural  Ufe.  The  spirit  and 
values  made  and  contributed  by  these 
men,  have  given  much  to  the  people  and 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  life  in  the 
United  States. 


Reorganized  CIA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  criticism  of  our  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  by  certain  individuals 
and  editorial  writers.  I,  along  with 
other  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  endeavored  to  come  to  their  de- 
fense. 

One  of  our  better  editorial  writers,  Mr. 
William  S.  White,  has  written  an  article 
on  the  CIA  and  has  also  come  to  its  de- 
fense, and  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  it  in  the 
Record, 

Reorganized  CIA:  Making  Use  op 
OuTsroE   Skills 
(By  William  S.  White) 
The    highly    secret    Central    Intelligence 
Agency    Is    broadening    Its    communication 
with  Congress,  with  private  American  scien- 
tists and  with  American  industry. 

Almost,  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  CIA 
Is  for  the  first  time  gingerly  entering  ordi- 
nary American  life — or  as  much  of  that  ordi- 
nary life  as  its  unavoidably  clandestine  basic 
cast  can  possibly  permit. 

This,  the  most  sensitive  of  the  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  American  Government  In 
the  cold  war  has  not,  of  course,  dropped  and 
cannot  drop  Its  inherent  cloak-and-dagger 
covering  for  some  operations. 

Within  the  limits  of  bedrock  and  unalter- 
able security  precautions,  however,  Adm.  W. 
F.  Rabom.  its  Director,  has  reorganized  its 
whole  Inner  structure  and  approach  to  make 

a  wide  use  of  outside  skills  and  talents 

and    Information — never    before    so    widely 
available  to  CIA. 

The  production  of  scientific  and  technical 
Intelligence,  In  consequence,  has  been  Im- 
mensely Increased.  This  has  been  princi- 
pally through  the  cooperation  of  world- 
famous  American  men  of  science  who  have 
been  brought  In  as  cleared  consultants. 
Some  American  Industrial  concerns  have 
made  large  direct  contributions  of  their  own. 

That  Raborn,  a  professional  admiral  yet. 
has  become  the  chief  of  the  CIA  In  order  to 
liquidate  some  of  its  old  passion  for  extreme 
apartness  is  not  without  its  Irony.  When 
he  took  over  "the  Agency"  there  was  much 
expressed  fear  that  with  a  "military  mind" 
at  its  head  It  would  more  and  more  tend  to 
operate  In  darker  and  darker  alleys. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Nor  has  Raborn  put  In  some  GI  sys- 
tem requiring  endless  saluting  of  the  boss. 
In  truth  he  has  gone  to  the  reverse.  CIA 
was  never  so  little  a  one-man  operation  as  it 
Is  now.  The  admiral  has  given  to  the  pro- 
fessional operative  who  Is  his  deputy,  Rich- 
ard Helms,  a  degree  of  power  never  before 
held  by  any  man  other  than  the  Director 
himself. 

Helms.  In  truth,  actually  conducts  the  day- 
by-day  operations  of  the  Agency.  He  sits  as 
the  CIA  representative  on  the  United  States 
combined  Intelligence  Board.  He,  as  well  as 
Rabom,  briefs  Members  of  Congress.  The 
admiral.   In   short,   cheerfully  acknowledges 
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Helms'  superior  savvy  as  a  career  intelligence 
operative.  Raborn's  simple  purpose  has  been 
to  merge  his  own  executive  managerial  ex- 
perience with  the  IntelUgence  expertise  of 
Richard  Helms. 

The  Intelligence  community  Is  a  small  and 
at  heart  a  closed  commumty  and  the  Intro- 
duction Into  CIA  of  a  seadog  outsider  un- 
doubtedly did  not  sit  well  as  first  within  the 
ranks.  But  the  beet  InformaUon  available 
now  is  that  professional  morale  Is  high  and 
not  low.  This,  at  any  rate,  U  the  estimate 
of  men  not  involved  in  the  Agency  but  with 
certain  supervisory  powers  over  It. 

The  admiral  seems  to  have  found  a  way  of 
running  a  taut  ship  without  making  it  also 
a  martial  one— and  a  ship,  moreover,  which 
can  take  on  outside  and  purely  civilian  pas- 
sengers occasionally  with  no  harm  to  them 
or  to  the  professional  crew. 

One  other  fact  Is  perhaps  worth  noting: 
Not  once  In  Raborn's  regime  has  CIA  been 
caught  napping  In  any  major  outbreak  of 
trouble  for  us   around  the  world. 

One  of  his  creations,  a  new  form  of  special 
Intelligence  task  force  for  "special  needs." 
Involving  senior  operations  officers  from  all 
arms  of  American  Intelligence,  is  on  24-hour 
watch  In  every  critical  area  of  the  earth. 
The  busiest  at  the  moment  Is  Task  Force 
Vietnam— but .  Task  Force  Vietnam  is  not 
alone. 

These  special  forces  serve  with  far  more 
coldly  objective  minds— as  does  the  CIA  col- 
lectively— than  is  commonly  thought  by 
eager  critics.  StiU,  nobody  is  naive  enough 
to  suppose  that  the  best  possible  work  will 
totally  free  CIA  of  the  Instinctive  skepUclsm 
and  sometimes  outright  hostility  of  a  public 
Which  has  a  healthy  suspicion  of  secret  estab- 
lishments and  an  Inunense  appetite  for  melo- 
dramatic spy  fiction. 

One  of  Raborn's  central  efforts  is  to  reduce 
this  skepticism,  thU  hostility,  by  what  In 
CIA  language  would  be  called  the  optimum 
possible. 


Textiles  Go  to  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

»  OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OP   SOtTTH   CAHOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  cus- 
tomary whenever  our  Nation  becomes  in- 
volved in  martial  conflict— whether  it  is 
called  an  emergency  or  war — the  Ameri- 
can textile  Industry's  essentiality  be- 
comes pronounced. 

Once  again  we  see  this  Industry  re- 
sponding wholeheartedly  to  the  demands 
and  needs  of  our  MUItary  Establishment. 

Therefore,  It  Is  with  a  large  measure  of 
pride  I  Invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  report  on  the  subject  "Tex- 
tiles Go  to  War  Again."  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  following  report  which 
has  appeared  in  a  number  of  newspapers: 
Texttles  Go  to  Wak  Again 

As  the  buildup  in  Vietnam  continues 
Uncle  Sam  Is  caUlng  once  more  on  the  Na- 
tion's textile  industry  to  provide  the  basic 
materials  for  everything  from  underwear  to 

tents.    But  the  problems — and  the  fabrics 

are  not  always  the  same  as  they  were  In 
France  and  Korea. 

Sheets,  towels,  uniform  cloth,  nylon  net- 
ting: For  the  third  time  In  Uttie  more  than 
20  years,  America's  textile  Industry  la  turn- 
ing Its  efforts  and  huge  capacity  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a  stepped-up  U.S.  military 
situation. 
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Pl&nta  In  nich  dlven«  places  aa  PaD  Rlw. 
ICaaa.:  New  York  Cltj;  Bnor«a.  S.C.;  Trloa 
O*.;  Cooleeme*.  N.C,  and  DanrUl*.  Va^  ar* 
among  those  where  people,  lootna  and  dyelnc 
ranges  are  working  overtime  to  help  clothe 
and  equip  the  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
fighting  men  now  In  Vietnam. 

It's  neceoeary  labor.  The  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  (OBP)  says  it  regards  the 
textile  Industry  aa  an  easentlal  part  of  the 
Nation's  mobilization  base.  CM.  Robert  A. 
Pearson,  director  of  procurement  and  produc- 
tion at  the  Defenae  Supply  Agency  In  Phila- 
delphia, considers  tha  textile  Industry  "ex- 
tremely Tltal  to  national  defense." 

Ponchos,  moaqutto  nets,  pistol  belts,  regi- 
mental flags:  The  textile  Industry  suppUe* 
the  basic  material  for  thousands  ol  Items 
used  by  tha  Armed  Forces  In  peacetime  as 
well  as  mere  urgent  periods. 

The  Defense  Supply  Agency  computes  Its 
average  annual  peacetime  procurement  ai 
textUe  goods  at  about  tOO  to  (lOO  mUllon. 
This  normally  amounts  to  about  one- third 
al  all  defense  personnel  procurement  activ- 
ities. During  fiscal  1966.  though,  as  nKire 
And  more  manpower  is  mobilized  for  the 
•OUftheaat  Asian  fighting,  direct  purchases  of 
textiles  have  accounted  for  about  4C  percent 
ct  all  dollar  purchases.  Additional  money 
was  spent  for  textiles  by  defense  clothing 
and  equipment  contractors  who  manufac- 
ture the  needed  end  products  from  the  fab- 
rto*  pcovlded  by  the  textile  Industry. 

OoMon-nylon  Jungle  boots,  mattresses. 
blankete.  cook's  jackets,  tents,  caps  and  hats 
of  all  kinds:  TextHea  have  gone  to  war  In 
record  numbers  before.  It  Is  estimated  mere 
than  10,000  different  textile  Items  were  used 
by  U.S.  Armed  Forces  during  World  War  n. 

Just  prior  to  World  War  n.  nUlltary  needs 
took  S  percent  of  all  textile  production.  By 
1M4  the  figure  was  37  percent.  Ninety-four 
percent  of  all  cotton  broad  woven  fabric 
made  In  1941  was  sold  In  the  domeatlc  mar- 
ket. By  1944,  61  percent  of  these  oottoo 
90ods  were  going  toward  the  war  effort. 

At  one  point  during  the  war  the  cotton 
textile  segment  of  the  Industry  produced 
11.1  billion  yards  of  broadwoven  cloth  in  a 
single  year,  an  allttme  high. 

Parachute  cloth,  twill,  sateen,  denim,  cot- 
ton-synthetic blends,  gloves,  helmet  bands. 
name  tapes,  sergeants'  stripes,  fatigue  pants. 
socks:  Again,  during  the  Korean  emergency 
In  the  early  1950's.  textiles  met  the  chal- 
lenges of  sudden  mobilization.  For  exam- 
ple, one  of  the  critical  shortages  was  In  cot- 
ton duck  cloth,  a  canvas  used  by  the  mili- 
tary for  tents,  bags,  cots,  rucksacks  and  more 
than  100  other  purposes.  In  flscal  1948,  the 
enttre  Industry  produced  only  68  million 
yards  of  military-type  duck  for  aU  its  cus- 
tomsrs.  But  with  close  cooperation  between 
the  Industry  and  the  military,  the  Industry 
furnished  almost  188  million  yards  of  duck 
to  the  Defense  Department  alone  during 
fiscal  1953.  More  than  80  plants — designed 
for  producing  carpets,  tire  cords,  and  the 
like — had  converted  to  the  production  of 
cotton  duck  to  supplement  31  regular  pro- 
ducers and  meet  the  demand. 

Today,  duck  is  in  demand  again  to  meet 
the  needs  of  expanded  forces  In  Vietnam, 
where  warehouses  are  scarce  and  tents  are 
required  for  storage  as  well  as  direct  mili- 
tary use.  During  the  January-March  quar- 
ter tbla  year  the  Oovemment  will  purchase 
approximately  93.0-mllllon  yards  of  9 14  and 
8%  ounce  duck. 

There  w^re  other  Instances  where  a  flexi- 
ble tmtaetry  geared  quickly  to  a  demanding 
Intamatlooal  Mtuatlon  and  as  rapidly  there- 
aftar  retooled  to  mast  the  "normal"  demands 
of  relative  iisaiiiMiiie 

Twc»  protectors,  parkas,  nylon  hoee.  boa- 
pi  tal  gowns,  bandagaa.  scarves,  ralnooata: 
Tbe  coaolng  of  age  of  syntbettc  flbers  and 
blended  fabrics  brought  a  new  dimension 
to  military  textile  purchasing. 


Research  and  development  brought  about 
such  military  uses  as  nylon  parachutes  and 
rainwear,  nylon  or  rayon  underwear  for  serv- 
Icewomen.  rayon  twill  for  lining  caps,  jackets, 
and  coats.  The  textile  industry  kept  pace 
with  the  changes. 

And  they  were  complex.  In  1957,  Army 
regulations  listing  and  describing  the  vairlous 
types  of  military  clothing  and  their  arrange- 
ment covered  300  pages.  Military  fabrics  are 
subjected  to  rougher  and  more  varied  use 
than  civilian  fabrics,  requiring  different  ap- 
proaches to  production. 

In  fact,  reports  an  offldal  of  the  Defense 
Supply  Agency,  "Goods  made  to  order  for 
the  military  comprise  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
textiles  we  buy.  Very  little  of  the  major  items 
we  buy  are  off  the  shelf." 

Airplane  wing  coating,  helicopter  propeller 
delclng  fabric,  bedspreads,  canteen  covers, 
pillowcases,  napkins,  rifle  sUngs.  Textile 
firms  currently  are  working  with  the  Oov- 
emment on  the  biggest  military  procurement 
program  since  the  Korean  wax,  and  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
beefed-up  effort  In  Vietnam  within  the  time 
limits  Imposed.  Total  estimated  require- 
ments, as  of  mid-January,  for  textiles  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1966  amount  to  about  114- 
milllon  yards.  f 

Again,  the  military  needs  mlllldns  and  mil- 
lions of  yards  of  duck  or  canvas,  even  larger 
supplies  of  cotton  sateen  for  fatigue  uni- 
forms. But  it's  also  calling  for  such  items 
as  swim  trunks,  women's  dresses,  sandbags, 
and  operating  gowns. 

Just  one  Invitation  to  bid  In  January,  for 
example,  called  for  1,608.156  handkerchiefs. 
Another  asked  for  16.7  million  yards  of  cotton 
poplin.  Another  called  for  19  million 
sheets — asiA  sheets  are  one  of  the  few  fin- 
ished end  products  which  tbe  textile  Industry 
makea 

The  Industry  is  aware  that  In  a  full-scale 
national  emergency  textile  requirements 
would  change  drastically  and  it  Is  mindful  of 
its  responsibUltlee.  In  1961  the  Office  of  Civil 
and  Defense  Mobilization  (now  OEP)  listed 
what  textile  Industry  requirements  would  be 
in  event  of  aU-out  emergency  attack:  all 
luxury  ap{Arel  (such  as  suits)  would  be 
eliminated:  use  of  work  gloves,  overalla. 
rainwear  and  other  work  clothes  would  in- 
crease 200  to  300  percent:  tent  fabric  would 
be  used  at  tbe  rate  of  242  million  pounds 
annually:  hospitals  wotild  require  186,100,000 
pounds  of  fabric  the  first  year. 

Essential  civilian  needs  in  case  of  nuclear 
attack,  the  OCDM  said,  would  be  gloves,  mit- 
tens, underwear,  diapers,  bedding,  sleeping 
ba^,  surgical  cloth,  sutures,  webbing,  masks, 
tents,  and  fire  hoses — the  basic  material  for 
all  of  which  would  have  to  be  supplied  in 
huge  quantities  by  the  textile  industry. 

Handkerchiefs,  signal  flags,  water  bags,  gas 
maak  oovers,  "hash  marks"  and  mattress 
ooven:  The  boost  in  military  spending  comes 
at  a  time  when  textile  purchases  are  at  their 
highest  levels  In  years,  with  inventories  at 
relatively  low  levels. 

A  meaningful  example  of  the  industry's 
progress  has  t>een  its  response  to  miuuuy 
needs  and  its  ability  to  meet  both  military 
and  civilian  demands,  one  textUe  leader  feels. 

J.  Burton  Frieraon  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn., 
president  of  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers Institute,  central  trade  organization 
of  tbe  textile  industz-y,  said.  "Military  needs 
have  Increased  considerably  because  of  the 
•etloa  In  Yletnaaa.  Quite  often  the  military 
requlrentents  are  for  spectal  constructions, 
sonte  of  whkch  are  not  ordinarily  produced 
for  civilian  trade,  and  this  fact  may  pose 
profolenoa  of  T*'~~(r'  as  well  as  delivery.  The 
teatUs  Industry  wtll  <k>  Its  utoKiat  to  mreet 
oaUs  and  JsMnsiy  sebedulas  of  the  Defense 
Departaaenfe  swppty  organlaattona." 

VUght  suMs,  ttre  oord.  stretchen,  green 
bereii,  T-abirts.  Mka  Stars  and  Stripes. 


Policies  for  School  DesegregatioB 
Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TOBIt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
7,  1966.  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Issued  its  "Revised  Statement  of  Policies 
for  School  Desegregation  Plans  Under 
Title  VI  of  the  avil  Rights  Act  of  1964." 
As  custodian  of  most  Federal  funds 
dispersed  to  the  Nation's  schools,  and 
under  the  authority  granted  to  it  under 
title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  the  U.S. 
OfQce  of  Education  has  the  responsibility 
to  see  that  no  Federal  funds  go  to  schools 
that  have  programs  or  activities  tliat 
discriminate  as  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

The  guidelines,  as  the  statement  of 
policies  Is  known,  are  designed  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  dual  school  system  that 
this  Nation's  highest  Court  declared 
Illegal  more  than  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time 
the  revised  1966  school  desegregation 
guidelines  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education : 

(From  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education] 

RxvisxD  Statement  of  Policies  ro«  School 
Dkseorbgatioiv  PiANS  Unoeb  Tmjt  VI 
OF  TBX  Civn.  RiOHTS  Act  of  lfl64, 
Makcb    1966 

(Superseding  the  general  statement  of  poli- 
cies issued  In  AprU  1965 — 45  CFR,  part 
181) 

BTTBPAaT    A — APPucABiLrrr    or    nns    btate- 

MKNT     OF     POUCOEB 

Sectton  181.1— Title  VI  and  the  HEW 
refpilation 

Section  001  of  UUe  VI  of  tbe  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  provides  that  "no  person  In  the 
United  States  shall,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from 
participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of, 
or  be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  Federal  finan- 
cial asslBtance." 

As  required  by  section  803  of  title  VI,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  issued  a  regulation  to  assure  the 
elimination  of  discrimination  in  Federal  aid 
programs  it  administers.  The  HEW  regula- 
tion was  published  aa  part  80  of  title  45,  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations  (46  CFR  pt.  80). 
Section  IS  1:2 — Compliance  by  fchool  systems 
eliminating  dual  school  structure 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  a  school  sys- 
tem must  act  to  eliminate  any  practices  in 
violation  of  title  VI,  including  the  continued 
maintenance  of  a  dual  structure  of  separate 
schools  for  students  of  different  races.  TTie 
HEW  regulation  recognizes  two  methods  of 
meeting  this  requirement:  (1)  a  desegrega- 
tion order  of  a  Federal  coiirt;  or  (2)  a  volun- 
tary desegregation  plan. 

Section  181.3 — Purpose  of  this  statement  of 
policies 

This  statement  of  policies  applies  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems 
undergoing  desegregation  to  eliminate  a  dual 
schocri  structiire.  It  sets  forth  the  require- 
ments which  voluntary  desegregation  plans 
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must  meet  for  the  Commissioner  to  deter- 
mine under  the  HEW  regulation  that  a  plan 
Is  adequate  to  accomplish  the  purpoees  of 
title  VT.  This  statement  supersedes  the 
"General  Statement  of  Policies  Under  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  Respecting 
Desegregation  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Schools."  Issued  in  April  1965  and  published 
as  45  CFR,  part  181. 

Section  181.4 — Initial  demonstration  of 
compliance 

To  be  eligible  for  Federal  aid,  a  school  sys- 
tem must  first  assure  the  Commissioner  that 
It  wUl  comply  with  title  VI  and  the  HEW 
regulaUon.  It  must  submit  the  form  of  as- 
surance that  meets  its  circumstances,  under 
sections  181.6.  181.6,  or  181.7  below. 
Section  181.5 — Systems  toithout  dual  school 
structure 

(a)  Submission  of  form  441.  A  school 
system  which  does  not  maintain  any  charac- 
teristic of  a  dual  school  structure  may  initi- 
ally demonstrate  compliance  by  submitting 
HEW  form  441.  This  is  an  assurance  of  full 
and  immediate  compliance  with  title  VI. 

(b)  Resubmission  not  required.  A  school 
ystem  which  has  appropriately  submitted 
HEW  form  441  need  not  submit  a  new  copy 
with  subsequent  requests  for  Federal  aid, 
but  need  only  affirm  when  requested  that 
the  assurance  submitted  continues  in  effect. 

(c)  Supplementation  of  assurance.  The 
Commissioner  may  require  supplementation 
of  HEW  form  441  when  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  there  Is  a  faUure  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  title  VI  or 
the  HEW  regulation. 
Section  181.6 — Systems  under  Federal  court 

order  for  desegregation 

(a)  Submission  of  order.  A  school  system 
under  a  Federal  court  desegregation  order 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  the  HEW 
regulaUon  may  submit,  as  evidence  of  com- 
pliance with  tttle  VI,  a  copy  of  the  court 
order,  together  with  an  assurance  that  it  will 
comply  with  the  order.  Including  any  future 
modification. 

(b)  Resubmission  not  required.  A  school 
system  under  a  court  order  accepted  by  the 
Commissioner  need  not  submit  another  copy, 
but  must  submit  any  modification  not  pre- 
viously submitted. 

(c)  Revision  of  court  orders.  A  school  sys- 
tem under  a  court  order  for  desegregation 
which  is  not  In  accord  with  current  judi- 
cial standards  Is  subject  to  legal  action  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  or  by  the  parties 
to  the  original  8\iit,  to  modify  the  order  to 
meet  current  standards. 

Section  181.7 — Systems  with  voluntary 
desergegation  plans 

(a)  Submission  of  tona  441-B.  A  school 
system  with  a  voltintary  desegregaUon  plan 
must  provide  an  assurance  that  it  will  abide 
by  the  applicable  requirements  for  such  plans 
contained  in  this  statement  of  poUcles.  Such 
assurance  may  be  given  by  submltUng  HEW 
form  441-B  to  the  Commissioner.  After  AprU 
15,  1966,  commitments  of  funds  for  new  ac- 
tivities wUl  be  subject  to  deferral  for  school 
systems  which  have  failed  to  submit  HEW 
form  441-B. 

(b)  Changing  type  of  plan.  A  school  sys- 
tem may  change  from  one  type  of  desegre- 
gation plan  to  another  If  such  action  would 
eliminate  segregation  and  aU  other  forms  of 
discrimination  more  expeditiously.  A  school 
system  planning  to  change  the  type  ot  Its 
plan  must  submit  a  new  plan  meeUng  the 
requirements  of  this  statement  of  policies 
together  with  HEW  Form  441-B,  for  a  de- 
termination by  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  plan  to  accomplish  the 
purpoees  of  title  VI. 

(c)  Retaining  present  type  of  plan.  A 
school  system  with  a  desegregation  plan  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioner  need  not  resub- 
mit its  plan  U  it  intends  to  continue  under 
the  same  type  of  plan.    If  a  plan  accepted 


by  tbe  Commissioner  falls  to  meet  any  re- 
quirement under  this  statement  of  policies, 
the  submission  of  HEW  Form  441-B  will  be 
deemed  to  amend  the  plan  so  that  it  will 
meet  such  requirement.  Amendments  to 
the  plan  are  not  to  be  submitted  unless  re- 
quested. However,  certain  supporting  mate- 
rials must  be  submitted,  as  provided  In 
subparts  B.  C,  D,  and  P  below. 

(d)  Initial  submittal  of  plans.  If  no  de- 
segregation plan  has  been  submitted  or  ac- 
cepted for  a  school  system,  HEW  Form  441- 
B  and  a  plan  meeting  the  requirements  of 
this  statement  of  policies  must  be  submitted. 

SUBPAST   B BASIC    REQUIREMENTS   FOR  AU,   VOL- 
UNTARY   DESEGREGATION    PLANS 

Section  181.11 — Various  types  of  desegrega- 
tion plans 
It  is  the  reejwnsibillty  of  a  school  system 
to  adopt  and  implement  a  desegregation  plan 
which  will  eliminate  the  dual  school  system 
and    all    other   forms   of   discrimination   as 
expeditiously  as  possible.     No  single  type  of 
plan  is  appropriate  for  all  school  systems.    In 
some  cases,  the  most  exi>edltlous  means  of  de- 
segregaUon is  to  clos^the  schools  originally 
established  for  students  of  one  race,  particu- 
larly where  they  are  small  and  inadequate, 
and  to  assign  all  the  students  and  teachers 
to  desegregated  schools.    Another  appropriate 
method  is  to  reorganize  the  grade  structure 
of  schools  originally  established  for  students 
of  different  races  so  that  these  schools  are 
fully   uUllzed.  on  a  desegregated   baels,   al- 
though each  school  contains   fewer  grades. 
In  some  cases  deeegregaUon  Is  accomplished 
by   the    establishment   of    nonraclal    atten- 
dance zones.     Under  certain  conditions,  a 
plan  bctsed  on  free  choice  of  school  may  be 
a  way  to  undertake  desegregation.    In  certain 
cases  the  purposes  of  Utle  VI  may  be  most  ex- 
peditiously accomplished  by  a  plan  applying 
two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  procedures  to 
certain    schools    or    different    grade    levels. 
Based  on  consideraUon  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  a   particular  school  system,   the 
Commissioner  may  de^rmine  that  Its  deseg- 
regation plan  is  not  adequate  to  acoomplish 
the  purpoees  of  tlUe  VI,  in  which  case  be 
may  require  the  adopUon  of  an  alternative 
plan.    In  any  case  where  the  State  educaUon 
agency  Is  pursuing  policies  and  programs  for 
expediting  the  elimination  of  the  dual  school 
structure,    the    Commissioner   will    consider 
this  factor  In  determining  whether  a  particu- 
lar type  of  plan  is  adequate  for  any  given 
school  syst^n  in  such  State. 

Section  181.12 — Student  assignment 
practices 
Title  VI  precludes  a  school  system  from 
any  acUon  or  Inaction  designed  to  perpetuate 
or  prcxnote  segregation  or  any  other  form  of 
dlscrlmlnaUon,  or  to  limit  deeegregation  or 
maintain  what  Is  essenUally  a  dual  school 
structure.  Any  educational  opportunity  of- 
fered by  a  school  system  must  be  available  to 
■tudents  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  In  particular,  any  academic 
tests  or  other  procedures  used  in  aselgnlng  " 
students  to  schools,  grades,  classrooms,  sec- 
tions, courses  of  study  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose must  be  applied  uniformly  to  all  stu- 
dents without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
naOonal  origin.  Curriculum,  credit  and  pro- 
motion procedures  must  not  be  applied  In 
such  a  way  as  to  penalize  or  hampjer  students 
who  transfer  from  one  school  to  another  pur- 
suant to  a  deeegregaUon  plan. 

Section  181.13 — Faculty  and  staff 
(a)  DesegregaUon  of  staff.  The  racial 
composition  of  the  professional  staff  of  a 
school  system,  and  of  the  schools  in  the 
system,  must  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  students  are  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation in  educational  programs.  Each 
school  system  U  respon^ble  for  correcting 
the  effects  of  aU  past  discriminatory  prac- 
tices In  the  assignment  of  teachers  and  other 
professional  staff. 
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(b)  New  assignments.  Race,  color,  or  na- 
Uonal  origin  may  not  be  a  factor  in  the  hir- 
ing or  assignment  to  schools  or  vrithln 
schools  of  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff.  Including  student  teachers  and  staff 
serving  two  or  more  schools,  except  to  cor- 
rect the  effects  of  past  discriminatory  as- 
signments. 

(c)  Dismissals.  Teachers  and  other  pro- 
fessional staff  may  not  be  dismissed,  de- 
moted, or  passed  over  for  retention,  pro- 
motion, or  rehiring,  on  the  ground  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  In  any  instance 
where  one  or  more  teachers  or  other  pro- 
fessional staff  members  are  to  be  displaced 
as  a  result-of  desegregation,  no  staff  vacancy 
in  the  school  system  may  be  filled  through 
recriiltment  frcmi  outside  the  system  unless 
the  school  officials  can  show  that  no  such 
displaced  staff  member  is  qualified  to  fill 
the  vacancy.  If  as  a  result  of  desegregation, 
there  Is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  total  pro- 
fessional staff  of  the  school  system,  the 
qualifications  of  aU  staff  members  in  the 
system  must  be  evaluated  In  selecting  the 
staff  members  to  be  released. 

(d)  Past  assignments.    The  pattern  of  as- 
signment of  teachers  and  other  professional 
staff  among  the  various  schools  of  a  system 
may  not  be  such  that  schools  are  identifiable 
as    Intended    for    students    of    a    particular 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  or  such  that 
teachers  or  other  professional  staff  of  a  par- 
ticular   race     are     concentrated     in     those 
schools  where  all.  or  the  majority,  of  the 
students  are  of  that  race.     Each  school  sys- 
tem has  a  positive  duty  to  make  staff  as- 
signments  and   reassignments   necessary   to 
eliminate    past    discriminatory    assignment 
patterns.    Staff  desegregation  for  the  1966-67 
school  year  must  include  significant  progress 
beyond    what    was    accomplished    for    the 
1965-66  school  year  in  the  desegregation  of 
teachers  assigned   to   schools   on   a   regular 
full-time  basis.    Patterns  of  staff  assignment 
to  Initiate  staff  desegregation  might  Include 
for  example:  (1)  Some  desegregation  of  pro- 
fessional staff  in  each  school  in  the  system, 
(2)    the  assignment  of  a  significant  portion 
of  the  professional  staff  of  each  race  to  par- 
ticular schools  in  the  system  where  their  race 
is  a  minority   and   where   the   special   staff 
training   programs   are   established   to   help 
with  the  process  of  staff  desegregation    (3) 
the  assignment  of  a  significant  portion   of 
the  staff  on  a  desegregated   basis  to  those 
schools  In   which   the   student  body   is  de- 
segregated, (4)  the  reassignment  of  the  staff 
of  schools  being  closed  to  other  schools  In 
the  system  where  their  race  is  a  minority, 
or  (6)   an  alternative  pattern  of  assignment 
which    will    make    comparable    progress    in 
bringing  about  staff  desegregation  success- 
fully. 

Section  181J4— Services,  facilities,  activities, 
and  programs 

(a)  General.  Each  school  system  Is  re- 
sponsible for  removing  any  segregation  and 
any  other  form  of  discrimination  affecting 
students  In  connection  with  all  services 
facilities,  activities,  and  programs  (Includ- 
ing transportation,  athletics,  and  other  ex- 
tracurricular activities)  that  may  be  con- 
ducted or  sponsored  by  or  aflUlated  with  the 
schools  of  the  system. 

(b)  Specific  situations. 

(1)  A  student  attending  school  for  the 
first  time  on  a  desegregated  basis  may  not 
be  subject  to  any  disqualification  or  waiting 
period  for  participation  in  activities  and  pro- 
grams, including  athletics,  which  might 
otherwise  apply  because  he  Is  a  transfer 
student. 

(2)  If  transportation  services  are  fur- 
nished, si>ons<H-ed,  or  utilized  by  a  school  sys- 
tem,  dual  or  segregated  transportation  sys- 
tems and  any  other  form  of  discrimination 
must  be  eliminated.  Routing  and  schedul- 
ing of  transportation  must  be  planned  on 
the  basis  of  such  factOTs  as  economy  and 
efficiency,  and  may  not  operate  to  Impede 
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desegregation.  Routes  and  schedules  muait 
b«  changed  to  the  extent  necessary  to  com- 
piy  with  this  provision. 

(3)  All  school-related  use  of  athletic  fields, 
meeting  rooms,  and  all  other  school-related 
services.  faclllUes.  activities,  and  programs, 
such  as  commencement  exercises  and  parent- 
teacher  meetings,  which  are  open  to  persons 
other  than  enrolled  students,  must  b«  open 
to  all  such  persons  and  must  be  conducted 
without  segregation  or  any  other  form  of 
discrimination. 

(4)  All  special  educational  programs,  such  ■ 
••  preschool,  summer  school,  and  adult  edu- 
cation, and  any  educational  propram  newly 
Instituted,  must  be  conducted  without  segre- 
gation or  any  other  form  of  discrimination. 
Free  choice  desegregation  procedures  nor- 
mally may  not  be  applied  to  such  programs. 

Section  181J5 — Unequal  eilficational 
program  and  facilities 

In  addition  to  the  changes  made  in  student 
assignment  practices  under  Its  desegregation 
plan,  each  school  systems  Is  res^ponslble  for 
removing  all  other  forms  of  discrimination 
CD  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin.  For  example,  some  school  systems 
still  maintain  small,  inadequate  schools  that 
were  originally  established  for  students  of  a 
particular  race  and  are  stlU  used  primarily  or 
exclusively  for  the  education  of  students  of 
such  race.  If  the  facilities,  teaching  ma- 
terials, or  educational  program  available  to 
students  In  such  a  school  are  inferior  to 
those  generally  avaUable  In  the  schools  ot 
the  system,  the  school  authorities  will  nor- 
mally b«  required  immediately  to  assign 
Mich  students  to  other  schools  in  order  to 
discontinue  tb«  use  of  the  inferico'  school. 
Section  181JS — Attendance  outtide  sch«x>l 
tjfttem  ot  residence 

No  arrangement  may  be  made  nor  permis- 
alon  granted  for  students  residing  in  one 
school  system  to  attend  school  In  another 
school  system  In  any  case  (1)  where  the 
result  would  tend  to  limit  desegregation  or 
maintain  what  la  essentially  a  dual  school 
structure  In  either  system,  or  (2)  where  such 
attendance  Is  not  available  to  all  students 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

Section  ltl.l7 — Offlcitl  support  for  desegre- 
gation plan 

(a)  Oommunlty  support.  School  ofBclals 
must  take  steps  to  encourage  community 
support  and  acceptance  of  their  desegrega- 
tion plan.  They  are  responsible  for  prepar- 
ing students,  teachers,  and  all  other  person- 
nel, and  the  oommunlty  In  general,  for  the 
successful  desegregation  of  the  school 
■Tstem. 

(b)  Information  to  the  public.  Pull  In- 
formation concerning  the  desegregation  plan 
must  be  furnished  freely  to  the  public  and 
to  all  television  and  radio  stations  and  all 
newspapers  serving  the  community.  Copies 
of  all  reports  on  student  and  staff  assign- 
ments required  under  section  181.18  below 
must  be  available  for  public  inspectlcoi  at  the 
office  of  the  superlentendent  of  the  school 
system. 

(c)  Protection  of  persona  affected.  Each 
school  system  Is  responsible  for  the  effective 
lmplem.entation  of  its  desegregation  plan. 
Wltliin  their  authority,  school  olSclals  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  protection  of  persons  exer- 
cising rights  under,  or  otherwise  affected  by, 
the  plan.  They  must  take  appropriate  action 
with  regard  to  any  student  or  staff  member 
who  interferes  with  the  successful  operation 
of  the  plan,  whether  or  not  on  school 
grounds.  If  ofllclaJs  of  the  school  system  are 
not  able  to  provide  sufBclent  protection,  they 
must  seek  whatever  assistance  Is  necessary 
Irom  other  appropriate  officials. 

Section  18tJ$ — Jteports 
(a)    Anticipated  enrollment.     By  April  15 
of  each  year,  or  by  16  days  after  the  close  of 
tbe  S|irlng  choice  period  in  the  case  of  plans 


based  on  free  choice  of  schools,  each  school 
system  must  report  to  the  Commissioner 
the  anticipated  student  enrollment,  by  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  by  grade  of  each 
school,  for  the  following  school  year.  The  re- 
port submitted  for  the  196©-a7  school  year 
must  also  Include  the  comparable  data  for 
tbe  1965-66  school  year.  Any  subsequent 
Bubetantlal  change  in  anticipated  enrollment 
affecting  desegregation  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Commissioner. 

(b)  Planned  staff  assignments.  By  April 
15  of  each  year,  each  school  system  must 
report  to  the  Commissioner  the  planned 
assignments  of  professional  staff  to  each 
school  for  the  following  year,  by  race,  color, 
or  national  origin  and  by  grade,  or  where 
appropriate,  by  subject  taught  or  position 
held.  The  report  for  AprU  15.  1966,  must 
also  include  the  comparable  data  for  the 
1965-66  school  year.  Any  subsequent  change 
In  planned  staff  assignments  affecting  staff 
desegregation  must  be  reported  promptly  to 
the  Commissioner. 

(c)  Actual  data.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  opening  of  Its  schools  In  the  fall,  but  In 
any  case  within  30  days  thereafter,  each 
school  system  must  determine  and  promptly 
report  to  the  Commissioner  the  actual  data 
for  the  items  covered  In  the  reports  called 
for  under   (a)   and  (b)   above. 

(d)  Attendance  outside  system  of  resi- 
dence. The  reports  called  for  under  (a)  and 
(c)  above  must  include  a  statement  covering 
(1)  all  students  who  reside  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  school  system  but  attend 
school  In  another  system,  and  (2)  aU  stu- 
dents who  reside  outside  but  attend  a  school 
within  the  system.  This  statement  must  set 
forth,  for  each  group  of  students  included  In 
(1)  and  (2)  above,  the  number  of  students, 
by  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  by  grade,  by 
school  and  school  system  attended,  and  by 
school  system  of  residence. 

(e)  Consolidation  or  UtlgaUon.  A  school 
system  which  is  to  undergo  consolidation 
with  another  system  or  any  other  change  In 
Its  boundaries,  or  which  Is  involved  In  any 
litigation  affecting  desegregation,  must 
promptly  report  the  relevant  facta  and  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Commissioner. 

(f)  Other  reports.  The  Commissioner  may 
require  a  school  system  to  subnUt  other 
reports  relating  to  Its  compliance  with  title 

Section  18119 — RecoMs 
A  school  system  must  keep  available  for 
not  less  than  3  years  all  records  relating  to 
personnel  actions,  transportation,  including 
routes  and  sche<jales.  and  student  assign- 
ments and  transfers.  Including  all  choice 
forms  and  transfer  applications  submitted  to 
the  school  system.  The  Commissioner  may 
require  retention  for  a  longer  period  In 
Individual  cases. 

BUBPAKT      O ADDmONAL      BEQUnil3*ENTS      FOB 

TOLUNTABT    DXSKUtXGATION    PLANS    BASES    ON 
OJCOGBAPHIC   ATTXI4DAI4CK   BONXS 

Section  181  Jl — General 
A  voluntary  desegregation  plan  based  In 
whole  or  In  part  on  geographic  attendance 
Eonee  must  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
subpart  for  all  students  whose  assignment 
to  schools  Is  determined  by  such  zones.  The 
general  requirement  for  desegregation  plans 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  statement  of  poli- 
cies are  also  applicable. 

Section  18132 — Attendance  zones 

A  single  system  of  nonraclal  attendance 
Bones  must  be  established.  A  school  system 
may  not  use  zone  boundaries  or  feeder  pat- 
terns designed  to  perpetuate  or  promote  seg- 
regation, or  to  limit  desegregation  or  main- 
tain what  Is  essentially  a  dual  school  struc- 
ture. A  school  system  planning  (1)  to  de- 
segregate certain  grades  by  means  of  geo- 
graphic attendance  zones  and  other  grades 
by  means  of  free  choice  of  schools,  or  (2) 
to  Include  more  than  one  school  of  the  same 


level  In  one  or  more  attendance  zones  and 
to  offer  free  choice  of  all  schools  within  such 
zones,  must  show  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  most  expeditiously  eliminate  segrega- 
tion and  all  other  forms  of  discrimination. 
In  any  such  case,  the  procedures  followed 
for  the  offer,  exercise,  and  administration  of 
free  choice  of  schools  must  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  subpart  D  below. 

Section  181.33 — Assignment  to  school  in 

zone  of  residence 
Regardless  of  any  previous  attendance  at 
another  school,  each  student  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  school  serving  his  zone  of  resi- 
dence, and  may  be  transferred  to  another 
school  only  in  those  cases  which  meet  the 
following  reqixlrements : 

(a)  Transfer  for  special  needs.  A  student 
who  requires  a  course  of  study  not  offered 
at  the  school  serving  his  zone,  or  who  is 
physically  handicapped,  may  be  permitted, 
upon  his  written  application,  to  transfer  to 
another  school  which  Is  designed  to  fit,  or 
offers  courses  for,  his  special  needs. 

(b)  Minority  transfer  policy.  A  school 
system  may  ( 1 )  permit  any  student  to  trans- 
fer from  a  school  where  students  of  his  race 
are  a  majority  to  any  other  school,  within 
the  system,  where  students  of  his  race  are 
a  minority,  or  (2)  assign  students  on  such 
basis. 

(c)  Special  plan  provisions.  A  student 
who  speciflcally  quallflea  to  attend  another 
school  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  a  deseg- 
regation plan  accepted  by  the  Commissioner 
may  be  permitted,  upon  his  written  applica- 
tion, to  transfer  to  such  other  school. 

Section  181.34— Notice 
(a.)  Individual  notice.  On  a  convenient 
date  between  March  1  and  AprU  30  in  each 
year,  each  school  system  must  distribute,  by 
first  class  mall,  a  letter  to  the  parent,  or 
other  adult  person  acting  as  parent,  of  each 
student  who  Is  then  enrolled,  except  high 
school  seniors  expected  to  graduate,  giving 
the  name  and  location  of  the  school  to  which 
the  student  has  been  assigned  for  the  com- 
ing school  year  pursuant  to  the  desegrega- 
tion plan,  and  Information  concernnlg  the 
bus  service  between  his  school  and  bis  neigh- 
borhood. All  these  letters  must  be  mailed 
on  the  same  day.  Etech  letter  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  notice.  In  a  form  preecrlbed 
by  the  Commissioner,  explaining  the  deseg- 
regation plan.  The  same  letter  and  notice 
must  also  be  furnished.  In  person  or  by  maJl, 
to  the  parent  of  each  proepectlve  student. 
Including  each  student  planning  to  enter 
the  first  grade  or  kindergarten,  as  soon  as 
the  school  system  learns  that  he  plans  to 
enroll. 

(b)  Published  notice.  The  school  system 
must  arrange  for  the  conspicuous  publica- 
tion of  an  announcement,  identical  with  the 
text  of  the  notice  provided  for  under  (a) 
above.  In  the  newspaper  most  generally  cir- 
culated In  the  community,  on  or  shortly  be- 
fore the  date  of  mailing  under  (a)  above. 
Publication  as  a  Ic^al  notice  Is  not  sufficient. 
Whenever  any  revision  ot  attendance  zones 
Is  proposed,  the  school  system  must  similarly 
arrange  for  the  conspicuous  publication  of 
an  announcement  at  least  30  days  before  any 
change  Is  to  become  effective,  naming  each 
school  to  be  affected  and  describing  the  pro- 
posed new  zones.  Copies  ot  all  material  pub- 
lished hereunder  must  also  be  given  at  that 
time  to  all  television  and  radio  stations  serv- 
ing the  oommunlty, 

(c)  Maps  available  to  public.  A  street  or 
road  map  showing  the  boundaries  ot,  and 
the  school  serving,  each  attendance  zone 
must  be  freely  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion at  the  office  of  the  superintendent. 
Each  school  In  the  system  must  have  freely 
available  for  public  Inspection  a  map  show- 
ing the  boundaries  of  its  attendance  area. 

Section  181.35 — Reports 
(a)  Attendance  zones.     The  report  sub- 
mitted under  section  181J8(a)   by  April  15 
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ct  each  year  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
map,  which  must  show  the  name  and  loca- 
tion ot  each  school  facility  planned  to  bs 
used  during  the  coming  school  year,  the 
attendance  zones  for  each  school  In  effect 
during  the  current  school  year,  and  any 
changes  In  the  attendance  zones  planned  for 
the  coming  school  year.  The  map  need  not 
be  of  professional  quality.  A  clipping  of  each 
newspaper  annoimcement  and  any  map  pub- 
lished under  section  181  34  (b)  or  (c)  above 
m\wt  be  sent  to  the  CommJssionw  within 
S  days  after  publication  and.  In  the  case  ot 
proposed  revisions,  must  be  accompanied  by 
data  showing  the  estimated  change  In  at- 
tendance, by  race.  ooIot,  or  national  origin 
and  by  grade,  and  In  the  racial  composition 
of  the  professional  staff,  at  each  school  to  be 
affected. 

(b)  Attendance  outside  zone  of  residence 
Whenever  a  student  Is  permitted  to  attend 
a  school  other  than  that  serving  his  zone  of 
residence,  and  whenever  a  request  for  such 
attendance  Is  denied,  the  school  system  must 
retain  records  showing  (1)  the  schooa  and 
grade  applied  for,  (2)  the  zone  of  the  stu- 
dent's residence  and  his  grade  therein.  (3) 
the  race,  colcw,  or  national  origin  off  the 
student,  (4)  the  reason  stated  for  the  re- 
quest, and  (6)  the  reason  the  request  Is 
granted  or  denied.  Whenever  the  total  num- 
ber of  transfers  permitted  from  any  school 
exceeds  2  percent  off  the  student  enrollment 
at  that  school,  the  relevant  facts  must  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  Commissioner. 

SUBPART      D ADDrrlONAI,       REQUttEMENTS      WOm 

VOLUNTART    DESEGREGATION    PLANS    BASED    OW 
FREE  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOLS 

Section  181.41— General 
A  voluntary  desegregation  plan  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  on  free  choice  of  schools 
must  meet  the  requirements  of  this  subpart 
for  all  students  whose  assignment  to  schools 
is  determined  by  free  choice.  The  general 
requirements  for  desegregation  plana  set 
forth  elsewhere  In  this  statement  of  poUcles 
are  also  applicable. 

Section  181.42— Who  may  exercise  choice 
A  choice  of  schoQls  may  be  exercised  by  a 
parent  or  other  adult  person  serving  as  the 
student's  parent.     A  student  may  exercise  his 
own  choice  If  he  ( 1 )  is  exercising  a  choice  for 
the   ninth   or   a    higher   grade,   or    (2)    has 
reached  the  age  of   15  at  the  time  of  the 
exercise  of  choice.     Such  a  choice  by  a  stu- 
dent is  controlling  unless  a  different  choice 
Is  exercised  for  him  by  his  parents,  or  other 
adult  person  acting  as  his  parent,  during  the 
period   In   which   the   student   exercises   his 
choice.     Each  reference  in  this  subpart  to  a 
student  exercising  a  choice  means  the  exer- 
cise of  the  choice  by  a  parent  or  such  other 
adult,  or  by  the  student  himself,  as  may  be 
appropriate  under  this  provision. 
Section  181.43 — Annual  mandator]/  exercise 
of  choice 
Each  student  must  be  required  to  exer- 
cise a  free  choice  of  schools  once  annually. 
A  student  may  not  be  enrolled  or  assigned 
to  a  school  without  exercising  his  choice  ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  181.45  below.' 
Section  181.44— Choice  period 
A  period  of  at  least  30  days  must  be  pro- 
vided for  exercUing  choice,  to  commence  no 
earlier  than  March  1  and  to  end  no  later  than 
AprU  30.  preceding  the  school  year  for  which 
choice  Is  to  be  exercised.     The  Commissioner 
may  require  an  additional  period  or  different 
dates    for    a    particular   school    system.     No 
preference  In  school  assignment  may  be  given 
on  the  basis  of  an  early  exercise  of  choice 
during  the  choice  period. 

Section  181.4$— Failure  to  exercise  choice 
A  failure  to  exercise  a  choice  within  the 
choice  period  does  not  excuse  a  student  from 
exercising  his  choice,  which  may  be  done  at 
any  time  before  he  commences  school  for  the 
year  with  respect  to  which  the  choice  applies. 


However,  any  such  late  chotoe  must  be 
subordinated  to  tbe  choices  at  students  who 
exercised  choice  during  the  choice  period. 
If  by  a  week  after  school  opens  there  is  any 
student  who  has  not  yet  exercised  his  choice 
of  school,  he  must  be  assigned  to  the  school 
nearest  his  home  where  spcice  is  available. 
Standards  for  determining  available  space 
must  be  applied  uniformly  throughout  tbe 
system. 

Section  181.46— ^Letters  to  parents,  notices, 
and  choice  forms 

(a)  MaiUngs.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
choice  period,  each  school  system  must  dis- 
tribute, by  first-class  maU,  a  letter,  an  ex- 
planatory notice,  and  a  choice  form,  to  the 
parent  or  other  adult  person  acting  as  pa- 
rent of  each  student  who  is  then  enrolled, 
except  high  school  seniors  expected  to  grad- 
uate, together  with  a  return  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  superintendent.  The  texts 
for  the  letter,  notice,  and  choice  form  to  be 
used  must  be  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner. 

(b)  Extra  copies.  Extra  copies  of  the 
letter,  the  notice,  and  the  choice  form  must 
be  freely  available  to  parents,  students,  pros- 
pective students,  and  the  general  public,  at 
each  school  In  the  system  and  at  the  office 
of  the  superintendent. 

(c)  Content  of  choice  fonn.  Unless 
otherwise  authorized  or  required  by  the 
'Commissioner,  each  choice  form,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  school  system  for  distribu- 
tion, (1)  must  set  forth  the  name  and 
location  of,  and  the  grades  offered  at,  each 
school,  and  (2)  may  inquire  of  the  person 
exercising  the  choice  only  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  age  of  the  student,  the  school 
and  grade  currently  or  most  recenUy  at- 
tended by  the  students,  the  school  chosen, 
the  signature  of  one  parent  or  other  adult 
person  serving  as  parent  or.  where  appro- 
priate under  section  181.42  above,  the  signa- 
ture of  the  student,  and  the  identity  of  the 
person  signing.  If  necessary  to  provide  In- 
formation required  by  sections  181.18  and 
181.19  above,  or  for  other  reports  required 
by  the  Commissioner,  the  choice  form  may 
also  ask  the  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
of  the  student.  No  statement  of  reasons 
for  a  particular  choice,  or  any  other  infor- 
mation, or  any  witness  or  other  authentica- 
tion, may  be  required  or  requested.  No 
other  choice  form.  Including  any  pupil 
placement  law  form  may  be  used  by  the 
school  system  in  connection  with  the  choice 
of  a  school. 

(d)  Return  of  choice  form.  At  the  op- 
tion of  the  person  compleUng  the  choice 
form.  It  may  be  returned  by  mall  or  by  hand 
to  any  school  In  the  school  system  or  to  the 
office  6f  the  superintendent. 

(e)  Choices  not  on  official  form.  Exer- 
cise of  choice  may  also  be  made  by  the 
submission  in  like  manner  of  any  other 
writing  which  sufflclenUy  identifies  the  stu- 
dent and  indicates  that  he  has  made  a 
choice  of  a  school. 

Section  181.47 — Prospective  students 
Each  prospective  student,  including  each 
student  planning  to  enter  the  first  grade  or 
kindergarten,  must  be  reqxUred  to  exercise 
a  free  choice  of  schools  before  enrollment. 
Each  such  student  must  be  f\imished  a  copy 
of  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and  choice 
form,  by  mail  or  In  person,  on  the  date  the 
choice  period  opens  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
the  school  system  learns  that  he  plana  to 
enroll.  Each  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  his  choice  during  the  choice  pe- 
riod. A  prospective  student  exercising  his 
choice  after  the  choice  period  must  be  given 
at  least  1  week  to  do  so. 

Section  181.48 — Choice  may  not  be  changed 
Once  a  choice  has  been  submitted,  it  may 
not  be  changed  for  the  school  year  to  which 
it  applies,  whether  during  the  choice  period, 
after  the  cholc*  period,  or  during  that  school 
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year,  except  on  request  (1)  in  cases  meeUng 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  section  181  50  be- 
low. (2)  in  case  of  a  change  of  residence  to  a 
place  where  another  school  serving  the  stu- 
dent's grade  level  is  closer  than  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned  under  these  provisions, 
and  (3)  In  case  of  a  compeUlng  hardship.  A 
student  who  cannot  enter  the  school  of  his 
choice  because  the  grade  he  is  to  enter  is  not 
offered  at  that  school  must  be  promptly  noti- 
fied as  soon  as  thU  is  known  and  must  be 
given  the  same  opportunity  to  choose  an- 
other school  as  Is  provided  a  proepecUve 
student  under  section  181.47  above. 
Section  181.49 — Assignment  according  to 
choice 


No  choice  may  be  denied  In  assigning  stu- 
dente  to  schools  for  any  reason  other  than 
overcrowding.    In  cases  where  overcrowding 
would  result  at  one  or  mc«-e  schools  from  the 
choices  made,  preference  must  be  given  on 
the  basis  of  the  proximity  of  schools  to  the 
homes  of  students,  without  regard  to  race 
color,  or  national  origin.    No  preference  may 
be  given  to  students  for  prior  attendance  at 
a  school  if  such  preference  would  denv  other 
students  their  free  choice  of  schools'  under 
the    plan.      In   cases    where    this    provision 
would  result  In  unusual  difficulty  Involving, 
for  instance,  students  not  being  able  to  finish 
their  senior  year  in  a  parUcular  school    or 
students  being  unable  to  attend  school  with 
other  members  of  the  same  family   or  at  a 
school  having  special  courses  required  by  a 
student,  the  relevant  facts  may  be  brought 
to   the    attention  of   the   Commissioner  for 
consideration  off  alternative  procedures.    Any 
student  whose  choice  Is  denied  under  these 
provisions     must     be     notified     In     writing 
.prompUy  and  given  his  choice  of  each  school 
In  the  system  serving  his  grade  level  where 
space  is  available.    Standards  for  determin- 
ing overcrowding  and  avaUable  space   that 
are  applied  uniformly  throughout  the  system 
must  be  used  if  any  choice  Is  to  be  denied 
Each  student  and  his  parent,  or  other  adult 
person  acting  as  parent,  must  be  notified  in 
writing   of   the   name   and   location   of   the 
school  to  which  the  student  Is  assigned  here- 
imder  promptly   upon  completion  of  proc- 
essing  his   first   or   any   second   choice.     A 
school  system  may,  at  Its  option,  give  pref- 
erence to  any  student  whoee  choice  is  for  a 
school  at  which  students  of  his  race  are  a 
minority. 

Section  181 .50— Transfers  for  special  needs 
Each  student  must  attend  the  school  to 
which  he  is  assigned  imder  tbe  foregoing 
provisions,  except  that  any  student  who  re- 
quires a  course  off  study  not  offered  at  that 
school,  or  who  Is  physicaUy  handicapped, 
may  be  permitted,  upon  hto  written  applica- 
tion, to  transfer  to  another  school  which  Is 
designed  to  fit.  or  offers  courses  for,  his 
special  needs. 

Section  181.51— No  UmUation  of  choice; 
transportation 

No  factor,  such  as  a  requirement  for 
health  or  birth  records,  academic  or  physical 
examinations,  the  operation  of  the  school 
transportation  system,  or  any  other  factor 
except  overcrowding,  may  limit  or  affect  the 
assignment  of  students  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  their  cholcea.  Where  transportation 
Is  generally  provided,  buses  must  be  routed 
to  the  maxlmxim  extent  feasible  so  as  to 
serve  each  student  choosing  any  school  in  the 
system.  In  any  event,  every  student  choos- 
ing either  the  formerly  white  or  the  formerly 
Negro  scbool  (or  other  school  established  for 
students  off  a  particular  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin)  nearest  his  residence  must  be 
transported  to  the  school  to  which  he  is  as- 
signed under  these  provisions,  whether  or 
not  It  Is  his  first  choice.  If  that  school  Is  suf- 
ficiently distant  from  his  home  to  make  him 
eligible  for  transportation  xmder  generally 
applicable  transportation  rules. 
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Section  181.52 — Officials  not  to  In/Iuence 

choice 
No  crfBclal,  teacher,  or  employee  ot  the 
•chQol  «yBtem  may  require  or  request  any 
student  or  prospective  student  to  submit  a 
choice  form  during  the  choice  period  other 
than  by  the  prescribed  letter,  notice,  and 
choice  form.  After  the  choice  period,  the 
school  system  must  make  all  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  obtain  a  completed  choice  form 
from  any  student  who  has  not  exercised  a 
choice.  However,  at  no  time  many  any  offi- 
cial, teacher,  or  employee  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, either  directly  or  indirectly,  seek  to  In- 
fluence any  parent,  student,  or  any  other  per- 
son Involved,  In  the  exercise  of  a  choice,  or 
favor  or  penalize  any  person  because  of  a 
diotce  made.  •  Information  concerning 
choices  made  by  Individual  students  or 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned  may  not 
be  made  public. 

Section  181.53 — Public  notice 
On  or  shortly  before  the  date  the  choice 
period  opens,  the  school  system  must  ar- 
range for  the  conspicuous  publication  of  a 
notice  describing  the  desegregation  plan  In 
the  newspaper  most  generally  circulated  In 
the  oonun unity.  The  text  ot  the  notice 
must  be  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Ccan- 
missioner.  Publication  as  a  legal  notice  Is 
not  sufficient.  Copies  of  this  notice  must 
also  be  given  at  that  time  to  all  radio  and 
television  stations  serving  the  community. 
Any  other  announcement  published  by  the 
school  system  concerning  enrollment,  such 
as  might  be  made  In  connection  with  sched- 
uling preenrollment  procedures  for  prospec- 
tive lirst  grade  students,  must  ( 1 )  state 
clearly  that  under  the  desegregation  plan  a 
choice  of  school  is  required  for  each  student 
whose  choice  has  not  yet  been  exercised.  (3) 
describe  and  state  where  copl*s  of  the  pre- 
scribed letter,  notice  and  choice  form  may 
be  freely  obtained  In  person,  or  by  letter  or 
telephone  request,  and  (3)  state  the  period 
during  which  the  choice  may  be  exercised. 
Section  181JS4 — Requirement*  for  effective- 
neat  of  free  choice  plan* 
A  free  choice  plan  tends  to  place  the  bur- 
den ot  desegregatlMi  on  Negro  or  other  mi- 
nority group  students  and  their  parents. 
Even  when  school  authorities  undertake  good 
faith  efforts  to  assure  Its  fair  operation,  the 
▼ery  nature  of  a  free  choice  plan  and  the 
effect  of  longstanding  community  attltudee 
often  tend  to  preclude  or  Inhibit  the  exer- 
cise of  a  truly  tree  choice  by  or  for  minority 
group  students. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Commissioner  will 
scrutinize  with  special  care  the  operation  o< 
voluntary  plans  of  desegregation  in  school 
systems  which  have  adopted  free  choice  plans. 
In  determining  whether  a  free  choice  plan 
Is  operating  fairly  and  effectively,  so  as  to 
materially  furrier  the  orderly  achievement 
of  desegregation,  the  Oommlsaloner  will  take 
Into  account  such  factors  as  community  sup- 
port for  the  plan,  the  efforts  of  the  school 
system  to  eliminate  the  Identlflablllty  of 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  by  virtue  of  the  composition  of  staff 
or  other  factors,  and  the  progress  actually 
made  In  eliminating  past  discrimination  and 
segregation. 

The  Bingle  most  substantial  indication  as 
to^hether  a  free  choice  plan  Is  actually  work- 
ing to  eliminate  the  dual  school  structure  la 
the  extent  to  which  Negro  or  other  minority 
group  students  have  In  fact  transferred  from 
segregated  schools.  Thus,  when  substantial 
deeegragatlon  actually  occurs  under  a  free 
ebotce  plan,  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  the 
plan  la  of>erating  effectively  and  fairly,  and 
Is  currently  acceptable  as  means  of  meeting 
legal  requirements.  Cbcversely.  where  a  free 
choice  plan  results  In  little  or  no  actual  de- 
■egregatlon.  or  where,  having  already  pro- 
duced sotne  degree  of  desegregation.  It  does 
not  result  In  substantial  progress,  there  U 


reason  to  believe  that  the  plan  Is  not  operat- 
ing effectively  and  may  not  be  an  appropriate 
or  acceptable  method  of  meeting  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  requirements. 

As  a  general  matter,  for  the  19«6-ff7  school 
year  the  Commissioner  will,  In  the  absence 
of  other  evidence  to  the  contrary,  assume  that 
a  free  choice  plan  Is  a  viable  and  effective 
means  of  completing  Initial  stages  of  desegre- 
gation In  school  systems  In  which  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  students  have  In  fact 
been  transferred  from  segregated  schools. 
Where  a  small  degree  of  desegregation  has 
been  achieved  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  free 
choice  registration  held  in  the  spring  of  1966. 
it  appears  that  there  will  not  be  a  substantial 
Increase  In  desegregation  for  the  1966-67 
school  year,  the  Commissioner  will  review  the 
working  of  the  plan  and  will  normally  require 
school  officials  to  take  additional  actions  as  a 
prerequisite  to  continued  use  of  a  free  choice 
plan,  even  as  an  Interim  device. 

In  districts  with  a  sizable  percentage  of 
Negro  or  other  minority  group  students,  the 
Commissioner  will,  in  general,  be  guided  by 
the  following  criteria  in  scheduling  free 
choice  plans  for  review : 

(1)  If  a  significant  percentage  of  the  stu- 
dents, such  as  8  percent  or  9  percent,  trans- 
ferred from  segregated  schools  for  the  1966- 
66  school  year,  total  transfers  on  the  order  of 
at  least  twice  that  percentage  would  normally 
be  expected. 

(3)  If  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  students, 
such  as  4  percent  or  5  percent,  transferred 
from  segregated  schools  for  the  1965-66 
school  year,  a  substantial  Increase  In  trans- 
fers would  normally  be  expected,  such  as 
would  bring  the  total  to  at  least  triple  the 
percentage  for  the  1965-66  school  year. 

(3)  If  a  lower  percentage  of  students  trans- 
ferred for  the  1965-66  school  year,  then  the 
rate  of  Increase  In  total  transfers  for  the 
1966-67  school  year  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  proportionately  greater  than 
under  (3)  above. 

(4)  If  no  students  transferred  from  seg- 
regated schools  under  a  free  choice  plan  for 
the  1966-66  school  year,  then  a  very  sub- 
stantial start  would  normally  be  expected, 
to  enable  such  a  school  system  to  catch  up 
as  quickly  as  possible  with  systems  which 
started  earlier.  If  a  school  system  In  these 
circumstances  Is  tuiable  to  m-oke  such  a 
start  for  the  1966-67  school  year  under  a 
free  choice  plan.  It  will  normally  be  required 
to  adopt  a  different  type  of  plan. 

Where  there  Is  substantial  deviation  from 
these  expectations,  and  the  Commissioner 
concludes,  on  the  basis  of  the  choices  ac- 
tually made  and  other  avallabie  evidence, 
that  the  plan  is  not  operating  fairly,  or  Is 
not  effective  to  meet  constitutional  and 
statutory  requirements,  he  will  require  the 
school  system  to  take  additional  steps  to 
fiirther  desegregation. 

Such  additional  steps  nvay  Include,  for 
example,  reopening  of  the  choice  period, 
additional  meetings  with  parents  and  civic 
group>s.  further  arrangements  with  State  or 
local  officials  to  Umlt  opportunities  for  In- 
timidation, and  other  further  commiuilty 
preparation.  Where  schools  are  still  Identi- 
fiable on  the  basis  of  staff  composition  as 
Intended  for  students  of  a  particular  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  such  steps  must  In 
any  such  case  Include  substantial  further 
change  In  staffing  patterns  to  eliminate  such 
IdentlflabUlty. 

If  the  Commissioner  concludes  that  such 
steps  would  be  Ineffective,  or  If  they  fall 
to  remedy  the  defects  In  the  operation  of 
any  free  choice  plan,  he  may  require  the 
school  system  to  adopt  a  different  type  of 
desegregation  plan. 

Section  18155 — Reports 

(a)  Supporting  materials.  Each  school  sys- 
tem must  submit  to  the  Commissioner  a 
copy  of  the  letter,  notice,  and  choice  form, 
all  as   prepared   by   the  school   system   for 


distribution,  within  S  days  after  their 
first  distribution,  and  must  submit  a  clipping 
of  all  newspaper  announcements  published 
In  accordance  with  section  181.53  above  with- 
in three  days  after  publication. 

(b)  Data  on  choices  not  being  honored. 
In  any  case.  Including  the  case  of  conflicting 
choices  under  section  181.42  above,  where  a 
student  chooses  a  school  where  he  would  be 
In  a  racial  minority,  and  (1)  he  Is  to  be  as- 
signed to  a  school  where  he  would  be  In  a 
racial  majority,  or  (2)  the  school  system  pro- 
poses not  to  process  his  choice  for  any  rea- 
son, the  relevant  facts  must  be  reported 
promptly  to  the  Commissioner. 

(c)  Transfers  for  special  needs.  Wherever 
a  student  Is  permitted,  under  sections  181.48 
or  181.50  above,  to  attend  a  school  other  than 
the  school  to  which  he  Is  or  would  be  as- 
signed under  the  other  applicable  provisions 
hereof,  and  whenever  a  request  for  such  at- 
tendance Is  denied,  the  school  system  must 
retain  records  showing  (1)  the  school  and 
grade  applied  for,  (3)  the  school  and  grade  to 
be  transferred  from,  (3)  the  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  of  the  student,  (4)  the  rea- 
son stated  for  the  request,  and  (5)  the  rea- 
son the  request  Is  granted  or  denied.  When- 
ever the  total  number  of  transfers  permitted 
from  any  school  exceeds  2  percent  of  the 
student  enrollment  at  that  school,  the  rele- 
vant facts  must  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
Commissioner. 

SUBPART    K MISCELLANCOnS   PROVISIONS 

Section  181.61 — Hoto  to  submit  reports 

Each  report  to  the  Commissioner  required 
under  this  statement  of  policies  must  be  sent 
by  first-class  mall  addressed  to  the  Eq\ial 
Educational  Opportunities  Program,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  20202. 
Section  181.62 — Alternative  administrative 
procedures 

If  an  administrative  procedure  provided 
for  under  this  statement  of  policies  Is  not 
administratively  feasible  in  a  particular  situ- 
ation, the  Commissioner  may  accept  an  al- 
ternative procedure  If  he  determines  that  It 
will  accomplish  the  same  purpose. 

Section  181.63 — Revision  of  statement  of 
policies 

The  Commissioner  may  modify  this  state- 
ment of  policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  title  VI. 

Section  181.64 — Copies  of  documents  for 
State  agencies 

Each  school  system  submitting  any  plan 
form  or  report  to  the  Commissioner  imder 
this  statement  of  policies  must  also  submit 
a  copy  of  such  form  or  report  to  the  appro- 
priate State  education  agency. 
Section  181.65— Choice  period  already  begun 

In  the  event  that  any  school  system  with 
a  desegregation  plan  based  on  free  choice 
has  begun  or  completed  Its  free  choice  pe- 
riod for  the  1966-67  school  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  Issue  of  this  statement  of  policies, 
the  school  systepi  must  Immediately  report 
to  the  Commissioner  Its  proposals  for  adapt- 
ing Its  free-choice  procedures  In  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  substantially  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  this  statement  of  policies. 
Section  181.66 — Definitions 

As  used  In  this  part, 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
UJ3.  Conunissloner  of  education  or  any  offi- 
cial acting  under  assignment  or  delegation 
from  blm  to  carry  out  any  of  his  functions 
under  this  Statement  of  Policies. 

(b)  The  term  "discrimination"  means  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(c)  The  term  "dual  school  structure" 
means  a  syston  of  separate  school  facilities 
for  students  based  on  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

(d)  The  term  "HEW  Form  441"  means  the 
printed  document  provided  for  the  use  of 
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certain  school  systems  by  the  U-S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  en- 
titled "Assurance  of  Compliance  With  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Regulation  Under  TlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964." 

(e)  The  term  "HEW  Form  44I-B"  means 
the  printed  document  provided  for  the  um  of 
certain  school  systems  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  en- 
titled "Assurance  of  Compliance  With  the 
Revised  Statement  of  Policies  for  School  De- 
segregation Plans  Under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964." 

(f)  The  term  "HEW  Regulation"  means 
the  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  by  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(pt.  80,  of  title  46,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions). 

(g)  The  term  "parent"  means  an  adult  in- 
dividual who  exercises  parental  control  over, 
or  is  otherwise  acting  as  parent  of,  a  student 
or  prospective  student. 

(h)  The  term  "school  official"  shall  In- 
clude, but  Is  not  limited  to,  any  person  who 
serves  on  the  governing  board  of  a  school 
system,  or  attends  meetings  of  such  board  in 
an  official  capacity,  and  all  administrative 
and  supervisory  personnel  of  a  school  system. 

(i)  The  term  "school  system"  means,  as 
the  context  may  require,  either  (1)  a  legally 
constituted  school  authority  (such  as  a  local 
board  of  education)  which  has  administra- 
tive control  of  one  or  more  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  (2)  the  geographic  area  over 
which  any  such  school  authority  has  admin- 
istrative control  for  school  purposes,  or  (3) 
the  schools  and  facilities  over  which  any  such 
school  authority  has  administrative  control. 

(])  The  term  "statement  of  policies" 
means  this  revised  statement  of  policies  for 
school  desegregation  plans  under  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

(k)  The  term  "title  VI"  means  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  1964  (PubUc  Law  88- 
362,  43  UJ5.C.  2000d  to  2000d-4). 

8X7BPART   r DESEGREGATION   PLANS   NOT   REACH- 

XNO    ALL    GRADES     rOR    THE     1966-67     SCHOOL 
TEAR 

Section  181.71 — Opportunity  to  transfer  in 
grades  not  reached  by  plan 
In  any  school  system  In  which,  for  the 
school  year  1966-67.  there  are  grades  not  yet 
reached  by  the  desegregation  plan,  the 
school  system  must  arrange  for  students  to 
attend  school  on  a  desegregated  basis  In 
each  of  the  special  circumstances  described 
In  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  below.  This  op- 
portunity must  be  made  available  In  such 
a  way  as  to  follow,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  the  desegregation  procedures  In 
grades  generally  reached  by  the  plan,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  plan  in  effect. 

(a)  Transfer  for  a  course  of  stydy.  A 
student  must  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a 
school  in  order  to  take  a  course  of  study  for 
which  he  Is  qualified  and  which  is  not  avail- 
able In  the  school  to  which  he  would  other- 
wise be  assigned  on  the  basis  of  his  race, 
color,  or  national  <»igln. 

(b)  Transfer  to  attend  school  with  rela- 
tive. A  student  must  be  permitted  to  trans- 
fer in  order  to  attend  the  same  scbocA  ot 
attendance  cento'  as  a  brother,  sister,  or 
other  relative  living  In  his  househcdd.  If 
such  relative  is  attending  a  school  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  desegregation  plan  and  If  such 
school  or  attendance  center  offers  the  grade 
which  the  student  would  be  entering. 

(c)  Transfer  fOT  students  required  to  go 
outside  system.  A  student  must  be  per- 
mitted to  tranefer  to  any  school  within  the 
system  whloh  oCera  the  grade  he  Is  to  enter 
If  he  would  otherwise  be  required  to  attend 
school  outside  the  system  on  the  basts  of  his 
race,  color,  or  nattocial  origin. 

(d)  Transfer  for  other  reasons.  A  sttt- 
d«xt  must  be  permitted  to  transfer  to  a 
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school  other  than  the  one  to  which  he  Is 
assigned  on  the  basis  of  his  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  If  he  meets  whatever  require- 
ments, other  than  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  the  school  system  normally  applies 
In  permitting  student  transfers. 
Section  181.72— Students  new  to  the  system 

Each  student  who  will  be  attending  school 
In  the  system  tor  the  first  time  In  the  1966- 
67  school  year  In  any  grade  not  yet  gen- 
erally reached  by  the  desegregation  plan 
must  be  assigned  to  school  under  the  pro- 
cedures for  desegregation  that  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  grade  when  It  Is  generally 
reached  by  the  desegregation  plan. 
Section  181.73 — General  provisions  applicable 

A  student  who  has  transferred  to  a  school 
under  section  181.71  above,  or  entered  a 
school  under  section  181.72  above  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  full  benefits  of  section  181.14 
above  (relating  to  desegregation  of  services, 
facilities,  activities,  and  programs)  and  to 
any  and  all  other  rights,  privileges,  and  bene- 
fits generally  conferred  on  students  who  at- 
tend a  school  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  desegregation  plan. 

Section  181.74— Notice 


Saa  Leandro,  Gilif.,  Surmoantt  Maay  of 
the  Problems  That  PU«ue  Cities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

<W   CALlrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 


Each  school  system  In  which  there  will  be 
one  or  more  grades  not  fully  reached  by  the 
desegregation  plan  in  the  1966-67  school  year 
must  add  a  paragraph  describing  the  appli- 
cable transfer  provisions  at  the  end  of  the 
notice  distributed  and  published  pursuant 
to  section  181.34  above  or  sections  181.46 
and  181.53  above,  as  Is  appropriate  for  the 
type  of  plan  adopted  by  the  school  system. 
The  text  of  the  paragraph  must  be  In  a 
form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The 
school  system  must  make  such  other  changes 
to  the  notice  as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
clear  which  students  will  be  affected  by  at- 
tendance zone  assignments  or  free  choice 
requirements. 

In  addition,  tot  the  letter  to  parents  re- 
quired in  section  181.46,  school  systems  with 
free   choice  plans  which  have  not  desegre- 
gated every  grade  must  use  a  letter  describ- 
ing the  plan  and  wlU  enclose  with  the  letter 
sent  to  parents  of  students  In  grades  not  de- 
segregated a  transfer  application  Instead  of 
a  choice  form.    For  the  letter  to  parents  re- 
quired in  section  181.34,  school  systenw  with 
geographic   zone   plans   must   send   to   each 
parent   of   students   In   grades   not   desegre- 
gated  a   letter    describing   the   plan   and    a 
transfer   application.     The   text    fOT   these 
letters  and  the  transfer  application  must  be 
In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Section  181.75 — Processing  of  transfer  appU- 
cations 
Applications  for  transfer  may  be  submitted 
on  the  transfer  application  form  referred  to 
In  section  181.74  above  or  by  any  other  writ- 
ing.    If  any  transfer  application  is  incom- 
plete.  Incorrect,  or  unclear  In  any  respect, 
the  school  systMn  must  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  help  the  applicant  perfect  his 
application.      Under    plans    based    on    geo- 
graphic zones,  and  under  plans  based  on  free 
choice  of  schools,  the  provisions  of  section 
181.42  as  to  whether  a  student  or  his  parent 
may  make  a  ctxrtca  of  school,  shall  also  de- 
termine whether  a  student  in  a  grade  not 
yet  generally  reached  by  desegregation  may 
execute  a  transfer  application. 

Section  181.76 — R0ports  and  records 
In  each  rep<Mt  to  the  Commissioner  imder 
sections  181.18.  181 JS,  and  181.66  above,  the 
school  system  mui*  Include  all  data,  copies 
of  materiala  distributed,  and  other  InfOTma- 
tlon  generally  required,  relative  to  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  whether  or  not  their  pcu- 
ticular  grades  have  been  geneally  reached  by 
the  plan.  Slmllarty  the  system  must  retain 
the  records  provided  for  under  sections 
181.19,  181.36.  and  181.56  above  with  reraect 
to  aU  Btudeuta. 


Thursday.  February  17, 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Leandro,  Calif.,  an  important  community 
in  my  congressional  district,  has  recently 
been  focused  upon  In  a  special  article 
written  by  Lewis  Phelps  In  the  March 
4  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  JoumaL  This 
community  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  setting  a  record  during  the  past  18 
years  of  steadily  reducing  local  taxation. 
This  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  ever- 
increasing  tax  rates  by  municipal.  State, 
and  local  governments  throughout  our 
country. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  of  San 
Leandro*  have  benefited  from  local 
taxes,  they  have  also  benefited  frc«n  in- 
creased municipal  services.  These  have 
included  a  marina  and  beach  develop- 
ment, which  Is  second  to  none  aicmg  the 
Pacific  coast;  a  |2  million  Ubrary;  a  new 
civic  center  complex ;  a  city  hall ;  a  court- 
house; added  park  and  recreational 
facilities;  and  a  downtown  revltalizatlon 
program. 

These  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  through  a  balanced  working  re- 
lationship between  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  commercial  Interests.  TTie 
dynamic  mayor  of  this  community,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Maltester;  his  progres- 
sive city  manager,  Wesley  McClure;  the 
vice  mayor,  William  Swift;  and  the  city 
coimcU  deserve  a  high  degree  of  praise 
for  what  Is  being  done  in  this  oMnmunlty 
of  73,000  people. 

The  downtown  revitallzation  program 
Is  being  carried  out  without  Federal  sup- 
port San  Leandro  was  doing  Its  own 
beautificatlon  program  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decided  to  sponsor  such 
a  commendable  activity  nationwide. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  is  an  excellent  compliment  to  the 
leadership  and  people  ot  San  Leandro 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  It  In  the  Con- 
gressional Recobd.  I  also  insert  In  the 
Record  a  story  from  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News,  which  is  the  daily  news- 
paper for  the  city,  in  which  a  report  is 
given  concerning  the  aforementioned 
article. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  4.  1966] 
McwEL   MtrwiciPALrrT — Saw  Leandro.   Calif 
Manacbs  To  Bxnataam  Many  or  thx  Prob- 
lems That  Plaour  CrriKB 

(ByLewUPbelpe) 

San  Leandro,  Caut.— It's  almost  an  urban 
dweller's  dream.  New  city  facilities  spring 
up  like  mushrooms,  yet  property  taxes  de- 
crease. The  city  refuses  to  expand  the  police 
force,  yet  the  crime  rate  drops.  The  city 
rejects  Federal  aid,  yet  the  dovratown  face- 
lifting that  aid  would  have  paid  for  proceeds 
apace.  And  somebody  builds  a  municipal 
golf  course  free  of  charge. 

It's  all  haiq)enlng  in  this  proeperous  little 
cltjr  (popvuation  72,000)  Just  south  of  Oak- 
land on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.    While  most  cities  suffer  the  seemingly 
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onendlag  cycle  of  bigger  budgets,  rising 
ttLzea.  and  stUl  bigger  budgets.  San  Leandro 
has  somehow  managed  to  get  all  the  benefit* 
of  lavish  public  spending  while  putting  a 
surprisingly  small  bite  on  the  local  taxf^yers. 

It's  true  the  effort  has  Included  wooing  a 
little  more  Industry  to  town  than  some  of 
the  local  citizenry  would  like  to  see — but 
most  dtlee  would  envy  such  sxiccess.  Equally 
Important,  this  growth  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  some  inventiveness  In  holding  down 
etwtv.  rurthermore.  the  city  has  engaged 
In  some  of  the  long-range  planning  critics 
say  many  ol  the  Nation's  clUee  continue  to 
lack. 

The  piM^rining  started  way  back  In  1M7, 
when  «*"  Trnanrtm  was  a  semlagrlcultural 
community  at  30.000  population.  The  key 
•tep  was  paaaage  of  a  bond  issue  to  finance 
Installation  of  sewer  lines.  Where? 
Through  acres  at  otherwise  undeveloped 
cherry  orchards  and  tomato  fields  on  the 
cltys  outskirts.  With  land  still  cheap  and 
the  sewers  already  In.  industry  came  fiocklng 
from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  where  land 
was  already  dear. 

San  I>eandro  has  added  other  attractions 
aimed  at  luring  Industry — but  all  stopping 
short  at  the  outright  financial  aid  that  some 
city  Industrial  development  authorities  have 
resorted  to. 

"We  moved  our  plant  to  San  Leandro  be- 
cause we  needed  some  room  for  expansion, 
and  did  not  have  It  where  we  were  before," 
says  RusseU  L.  UeOUmis.  plant  manager  for 
International  Harvester  Co.  "We've  found 
other  benefits.  Besides  lower  tax  rates  than 
any  other  city  In  the  area  that  could  provide 
utilities.  San  Leandro  has  a  city  government 
that  really  works  with  Industry.  For  in- 
stance, they^e  been  holding  off  tract  devel- 
opment and  saying  a  lot  of  tbetr  available 
land  for  industry,  to  keep  the  tax  base  strong 
and  taxes  low." 

XKDX;8TmT  HKLPS  ON  COSTS 

Since  1»47.  some  600  companies  have  moved 
to  town.  iKl^ling  about  $300  million  in  prop- 
erty to  the  tax  roles.  Industry  now  pays 
more  than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  government 
In  San  Leandro,  57  percent  of  the  sales  taxes 
and  45  percent  of  the  property  taxes. 

With  such  growth,  and  the  tax  revenue  po- 
tential that  has  cotne  with  It.  it's  all  the 
more  surprising  that  the  city  fathers  have 
kept  such  a  tight  rein  on  costs.  They've 
avoided  borrowing — there's  been  only  one 
bond  Issue,  for  a  Ubrary,  since  the  1947  sewer 
bonds.  And  typical  of  the  close  watch  they 
keep  on  expenses  are  these  moves : 

Wtien  a  new  public  safety  building  Is  com- 
pleted early  next  year,  the  city  will  pool  the 
dispatching  teams  for  police,  fire,  and  general 
communications.  Compared  with  present 
separate  faciUUes.  this  will  cut  the  communi- 
cations staff  to  6  men  from  10. 

When  an  addition  to  the  30-year-old  city 
ball  was  built  In  1M4,  offices  were  arranged  so 
that  clerks  and  typists  could  work  In  several 
departments  rather  than  being  pigeonholed 
In  one.  The  saving:  "Several"  Jobs,  a  city  of- 
ficial says. 

To  revise  the  city's  cwnprehenslve  land- 
use  data,  the  city  eschewed  hiring  another 
full-time  city  planner  In  favor  of  a  college 
graduate  student  In  city  planning  who 
wanted  a  summer's  experience.  His  salary: 
•409  a  month  compared  with  1782  for  a  full- 
fledged  planner. 

To  get  a  second  public  golf  course,  the 
city  struck  a  deal  with  a  rubbish  disposal 
firm,  allowing  the  firm  to  dump  for  free  on 
tiaelees  bayslde  tldeland.  The  disposal  firm 
la  even  compacting  the  fill  and  contouring 
the  area  to  golf  course  design.  "All  we'll  have 
to  do  is  put  on  a  little  topsoU  and  plant  some 
grass,"  says  Mayor  Jack  Maltester.  "Other- 
wise, we'd  have  had  to  buy  all  that  fill,  and 
dirt  cheap  Isn't  cheap  at  all  these  days." 

San  Leandro  has  even  saved  money  by  ap- 
pearing to  spend  it.  The  salaries  It  pays  Its 
pckUce  and  firemen  are  among   the   best  in 


%tub  State.  Tlis  top  minimum  for  police  Is 
t0O3  a  month,  compared  wltb  9816  for 
Bakerafleld.  and  M78  for  San  Mateo,  towns  of 
roughly  comparable  size.  At  the  same  time. 
San  Leandro'B  police  force  numbers  only  47. 
roughly  two-thirds  the  average  for  cities  of 
Its  slae.  "We  find  that  we  can  get  a  Job 
done  better  with  a  few  highly  qualified  men 
than  with  a  flock  of  mediocre  ones."  explains 
Mr.  Maltester.  The  dty  had  only  one  police- 
man quit  all  last  year.  Too.  the  dty  uses 
lower  paid  clerks  for  many  police  department 
desk  Jobs  instead  of  uniformed  ofllcers. 

The  acid  test:  San  Leandro's  crime  rate. 
already  below  State  averages,  fell  10  percent 
In  fiscal  1906  while  the  statewide  rate  in- 
creased by  about  the  same  amount. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  the  city  has 
managed  to  keep  Its  spending  well  within 
what  the  city's  population  and  Industrial 
growth  can  support.  While  real  estate  prop- 
erty taxes  are  rising  In  all  of  Alameda  County, 
which  embraces  Oakland  as  well  as  San  Le- 
andro, San  Leandro's  share  of  that  tax  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  18  years.  One 
typical  middle  Income  homeowner  Is  paying 
$61  In  property  taxes  to  the  dty  now,  com- 
pared with  $66  back  In  1947.  This  23-pcrcent 
decline  includes  a  3.6-percent  drop  in  the 
last  year  alone. 

WHRX   THX    ItONET    GOES 

The  dty's  budget  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
la  $6.7  million,  a  far  cry  from  the  teiS.OOO  of 
1947,  but  still  sUghtly  below  the  record  •5.9 
million  of  1962  and  only  slightly  above  last 
year's  spending.  The  spending  is  going  for 
such  things  as  city  parks,  development  of  all 
the  city's  San  Francisco  Bay  waterfront  Into 
beaches  and  a  marina,  a  $3  million  Ubrary, 
and  a  new  dvic  center  complex.  Including 
the  police  and  tire  station,  a  new  city  ball, 
a  courthouse,  and  headquarters  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

San  Leandro  even  has  afforded  Itself  the 
luxury  of  turning  down  •a.S  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Back  in  1959  the  city  started 
planning  a  federally  financed  urban  renewal 
project.  But  local  citizens  got  up  in  arms 
about  it — they  didn't  want  land  condemna- 
tion power  in  the  bands  of  nonelected  offi- 
cials— so  the  city  gave  Washington  back  Its 
money. 

Then  Wesley  McClure,  the  city  manager 
since  1947,  came  up  with  a  new  plan,  locally 
financed.  The  city  Invested  •!  million  In  the 
five-block  renewal  area,  but  It  Is  utilizing  a 
little-known  California  statute  called  the  tax 
increment  law.  This  allows  the  redevelop- 
ment agency  to  recover  its  Investment  by 
keeping  any  Increased  tax  revenues  stem- 
ming from  the  increased  value  of  the  face- 
lifted buildings.  The  law  hasn't  been  used 
much  elsewhere  In  the  State  because  of  the 
avaUabillty  of  Federal  funds,  local  officials 
say. 

To  help  keep  the  project  costs  down,  San 
Leandro  also  has  been  persuading  property 
owners  In  the  area  to  pay  for  modernizing 
their  own  buildings.  Using  a  carrot-and- 
Btick  approach,  the  city  promises  to  install 
new  pastel-colored  sidewalks  in  front  of  the 
stores  that  comply.  "It's  become  a  sort  of 
boncx'  badge,"  says  Mr.  McClure.  And  pri- 
vate property  owners  have  already  invested 
more  than  •!  million  In  their  buildings  as  a 
result. 

Ik  GOOD  cTvic  sptarr 

San  Leandro  citizens  insist  its  their  spirit 
that  has  kept  things  humming — spirit  that's 
sufficient  to  provide  volunteer  help  to  staff 
the  library,  for  one  example.  How  does  such 
a  spirit  develop?  One  secret:  "We've  fortned 
a  citizens'  committee  for  everything  we've 
done  around  here,"  says  Mr.  McClure. 
"They  really  pave  the  way  for  getting  things 
done." 

In  some  respects.  San  Leandro  has  been 
lucky.  Unlike  some  cities.  It  basnt  been 
forced  to  absorb  a  heavy  Influx  of  minority 
groups    and   tinskilled   workers.      Combined 


witb  rapid  growth  tn  Industry,  Jobs  have 
been  plentiful  and  the  dty's  welfare  load 
well  below  average.  Too,  officials  of  some 
neighboring  cities  see  San  Leandro  facing 
more  problems  In  the  future  than  It  has  in 
the  recent  past. 

"Nobody  thinks  badly  of  San  Leandro." 
says  a  city  administrator  In  Oakland.  "It's  a 
very  progressive  city."  But.  he  contends, 
sooner  or  later  San  Leandrans  are  going  to 
run  out  Of  land  for  Industrial  expansion. 
"Then  they'll  be  facing  the  same  problems 
everybody  else  does."  he  says.  "I  rememt>er 
when  you  could  buy  land  In  San  Leandro  for 
•5.000  an  acre.  Now  It's  •30,000  and  still  go- 
ing up.  They  don't  have  any  sites  left  for 
large  industrial  plants." 

But  San  Leandrans  think  otherwise. 
"We've  only  used  40  percent  of  our  land," 
contends  Prank  King,  manager  of  the  active 
chamber  of  commerce.  "And  while  we  don't 
have  many  really  large  industrial  locations 
left,  that's  not  the  type  of  business  we 
want.  We're  after  white-collar  indusirj- — 
clean,  middle  sized  and  beneficial  to  the 
economy." 

(From    the   San   Leandro    (Calif.)    Morning 

News.  Mar.  5,  1966 1 

In  Wall  Steeet  Joitiinal:  "The  San  Leandro 

Stort"  Becomes  Nationwh)*  News 

"The  San  Leandro  Story"  made  nationwide 

news  yesterday  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

told  It  In  a  feature  article  on  Its  editorial 
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The  story  came  out  of  a  series  of  meetings 
held  not  long  ago  with  Mayor  Jack  Maltester, 
City  Manager  Wesley  McClure,  San  Leandro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President  S.  L.  Feener. 
Jr.,  last  year's  president  of  the  San  Leandro 
ManufactXirers"  Association,  R.  L.  McGlnnls. 
and  other  business  and  Indxistrlal  leaders  as- 
sembled by  the  chamber. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  written  by 
Lew  Phelps  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  places 
great  importance  on  the  Industrial  growth 
of  the  dty  since  1947.  Advantages  to  in- 
dustry are  clearly  detailed — ample  space, 
sound  and  efficient  city  government,  favor- 
able tax  rates,  and  a  community  spirit  that 
"has  kept  things  bvunmlng."  as  Phelps 
phrased  it. 

The  18  ann\ial  reductions  In  the  city's 
tax  rate  come  tn  for  favorable  attention 
and  many  of  the  techniques  for  financing 
dty  government  projects  to  keep  the  tax 
rate  coming  down  are  discussed.  Mayor 
Maltester  and  City  Manager  McClure  are 
given  substantial  credit  for  the  civic  accom- 
plishments such  as  a  beautiful  new  library 
and  community  center,  civic  buildings  re- 
cently constructed  or  underway,  the  new 
marina,  a  golf  cotirse  now  In  existence  and 
one  in  preparation,  the  low  crime  rate,  and 
a  major  do-it-yourself  downtown  revltaliza- 
tlon  project. 

Incidentally,  the  San  Leandro  Chamber 
of  Commerce  reports  that  within  the  first 
hour  after  the  story  appeared,  an  Industrial 
firm  studying  possible  locations  for  a  10- 
acre,  mllUon-doUar-plus  operation,  picked 
up  the  phone  and  said,  "San  Leandro  looks 
good  to  us." 


Water  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  lowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson's  recent  announce- 
ment oJ  water-for-peace  program  drew 
I 


applause  at  the  U.N.  and  around  the 
world,  an  article  In  the  New  Yoric  Jour- 
nal-American states. 
The  writer,  Pierre  J.  Huss,  points  out: 
Virtually  aU  Industrial  nations  are  faced 
with  the  Job  of  preventing  majestic  rlvMS 
and  lakes  from  degenerating  into  cesspools. 

He  lists  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  In  West  Germany,  which  seems  to 
be  ahead  of  us  in  coping  with  pollution, 
and  predicts  that  10  years  from  now  the 
Hudson  and  Mississippi,  along  with  our 
lakes,  will  have  been  restored  to  healthy 
conditions. 

Since  the  article  deals  with  an  Issue 
of  urgent  concern  to  us  all.  I  am  offering 
It  for  the  Record,  where  It  may  be  read 
in  Its  entirety: 

[From    the    New    York     Journal-American. 
Mar.  10.  1966) 
Hdce  Cleanttp  Job:  "Water  por  Peace" 
(By  Pierre  J.  Huss) 
President  Johnson's  recent  announcement 
of   water-for-peace   program   drew   applause 
at   U.N.    and    around    the    world,    primarily 
because  virtually  aU  Industrial  nations  are 
faced  with  the  Job  of  preventing  maJesUc 
rivers  and  lakes  from  degenerating  into  cess- 
pools. 

In  fact,  the  polluUon  of  water  resources  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad  has  reached 
such  dangerous  proportions  that  special  ef- 
forU  are  underway  through  U.N.  and  gov- 
ernments in  the  major  industrial  countries  to 
clean  out  and  purify  poisoned  streams  and 
lakes  and  make  ItAt  least  nearly  possible  for 
man  to  drink  the  water. 

At  U.N.,  our  delegate  James  Roosevelt  drew 
the  Economic  and  Sodal  Council's  attention 
to  President  Johnson's  massive  program  and 
said  that  UN.  cooperation  in  stimulating 
this  program  around  the  world  is  essential. 
Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall  Journeyed 
to  West  Germany  to  consiut  with  the  ex- 
perts there  who  seem  to  be  ahead  of  others 
In  restoring  polluted  rivers  and  lakes.  But 
even  in  this  preliminary  stage,  It  is  recog- 
nized that  each  government  must  bpend  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  U  the  Job  is  to  succeed. 

Since  West  Germany  proportionally  seems 
to  be  ahead  of  us  In  c^lng  with  pollution, 
let  us  see  what  Secretary  Udall  learned  by 
his  German  excursion. 

First  of  all,  German  experts  have  figured 
that  by  1990,  the  equivalent  of  aio  billion 
will  have  to  be  spent  in  West  Germany  alone 
to  do  the  Job  of  cleaning  and  safeguarding 
the  rivers  and  lakes  In  that  land.  Stack  that 
up  against  the  polluted  rivers  and  lakes  in 
the  United  States  and  figure  how  many  bil- 
Uons  It  will  cost  in  the  United  States. 

Although  public  and  industrial  waste  Is 
stUl  pouring  into  German  rivers,  enough 
checking  and  purification  measures  are  In 
operation  that  water  pollution  in  general 
has  been  reduced  to  normal  levels.  This  was 
accomplished  by  combining  legislative  ac- 
tion with  technical  procedures.  Heavy  of- 
fenders like  the  chemical  industry  were  or- 
dered to  produce  so-called  soft  deansers  that 
undergo  biological  decomposition  of  at  least 
80  percent.  Since  the  law  was  passed,  clouds 
of  foam  that  used  to  cover  the  river  surfaces 
from  detergents  have  diminished  noticeably. 
The  broad  Rhine  River  was  so  contami- 
nated from  shipping  and  industrial  abuses 
that  five  countries  adjacent  to  the  Rhin»— 
France,  Holland.  Germany.  Lxrxembourg.  and 
Switzerland — banded  together  into  a  single 
depoUutlon  group.  Many  water-purification 
plants  consequently  are  springing  up  along 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  along  with  a  demin- 
eralization  plant,  to  remove  from  those  wa- 
ters 30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  chemical  com- 
pounds that  flow  Into  it  each  day — plus  300 
tons  of  oU. 


In  the  great  Rtihr  steel  basin,  over  100 
water-puriflcatlon  stations  pump  the  water 
clean.  So  much  progress  has  been  achieved 
along  the  Main  River  that  fish  abound  where 
not  too  many  years  ago  they  died  within 
hotirs  of  drlfUng  Into  the  Main.  The  sams 
happy  story  goes  for  other  German  lakes 
and  streams,  with  the  exception  as  yet  or  the 
Elbe.  One  rea8<»i  for  laggard  operations  here 
Is  that  part  of  the  Elbe  flows  through  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Communist  East  Germany. 

But  the  great  port  of  Hamburg  is  the 
worst  offender.  Large-scale  construction  is 
underway  to  restore  the  Elbe  there  to  a 
healthy  condition  and  German  experts  hope 
to  accomplish  that  by  1970. 

Ten  years  from  now,  the  Hudson  and  Mis- 
sissippi, along  with  our  lakes,  may  have  a 
similar  happy  story  to  tell. 


President  Johnson  Receives  the  Order  of 
AHEPA  Socratic  Award  for  1966,  the 
145th  Year  of  Greek  Independence; 
Harold  Harper,  of  Wert  Springfield 
Mais,,  Newly  Elected  Governor  for 
Massachusetts  District,  Order  of 
AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  145th  armlversary  of  the 
Greek  War  of  Independence  against 
Ottoman  rule.  Greek  Independence 
began  on  March  25.  1821.  when  Arch- 
bishop Germanos  of  Patras  unfurled  the 
national  flag  of  Greece. 

Since  1821  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  followed  the  course  of  Greek 
history  with  keen  Interest.  'We  have 
been  intensely  concerned  with  the  safety 
and  security  of  Greeks  in  their  homeland 
and  have  helped  them  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  strengthen  democracy  in 
this  birthplace  of  democracy.  I  am  In- 
deed glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  do 
this,  and  on  the  145th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence  we  are  proud  to 
have  Greece  as  our  loyal  ally  In  defense 
of  freedom  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  I  joined  with 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  and 
Senate  as  an  honored  guest  at  the  17th 
national  banquet  in  honor  of  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  the  American  HeUenlc 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  and 
held  at  the  Sheraton-Park  Hotel  here  in 
Washington.  Joining  me  at  the  dinner 
were  two  of  my  good  friends  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Harold  Harper,  who 
Is  the  governor  of  the  Massachusets  dis- 
trict of  AHEPA,  and  James  Mazarakos.  a 
longtime  member  of  Altis  chapter  No. 
85,  Order  of  AHEPA,  of  Springfield. 

The  Order  of  AHEPA  Socratic  Award 
and  Scroll  this  year  was  presented  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "for  con- 
tributions and  services  durmg  a  lifetime 
to  coimtry  and  humanity;  as  a  teacher 
In  early  years;  as  a  young  Congressman 


A1483 

and  a  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Texas;  as  a  leader  of  men,  learned  In  the 
ways  of  human  nature  and  persuasive  In 
complex  idlosyncracles;  as  a  worid  leader, 
with  a  clear  mind,  a  stout  heart,  and  a 
deep  compassion  for  the  underprivileged, 
tile  underfed,  and  the  oppressed;  as  the 
organizer  erf  the  Great  Society  for  hu- 
manity's sake ;  as  the  defender  and  the 
protector  of  all  human  liberties  inscribed 
In  blood  and  tears  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory; as  the  hiosband  and  father  and 
friend  of  loyalty  and  sincerity;  for  all 
these  virtues  and  objects,  which  are  basic 
In  our  Hellenic  heritage  and  our  Amer- 
ican culture  and  fundamental  In  the 
life  and  record  of  the  Archontlc  Order 
of  AHEPA." 

Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphhky 
spoke  at  the  banquet  aifa  thanked  the 
members  of  AHEPA  for  the  Important 
role  they  played  through  the  years  In 
gaining  support  for  the  immigration 
amendments  sponsored  by  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  President  Johnson,  and  en- 
acted Into  law  last  year,  which  eliminates 
the  heretofore  offensive  national  origins 
quota  system. 

The  word  "Ahepa"  itself  explains  the 
organization  of  Greek-Americans  found- 
ed on  July  26.  1922.  at  Atlanta.  Ga..  as 
follows:  A— American,  h— HeUenlc.  e— 
educational,  p— progressive,  and  a— as- 
sociation. As  an  organization  devoted 
to  40  years  of  programs  and  accompUsh- 
ments  in  the  fields  of  American  citizen- 
ship, educational  projects,  and  charita- 
ble endeavors,  the  AHEPA  fraternity 
takes  the  opportunity  at  these  national 
banquets  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  for  their  devoted  services  to 
the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  American 
people  and  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  I  in- 
clude with  my  remarks  the  salute  to 
Congress  by  AHEPA,  President  John- 
son's letter  to  AHEPA,  the  banquet  pro- 
gram, and  the  head-table  guests. 
Tax  Order  of  AHEPA  17th  National  Ban- 
quet IN  Honor  of  th»  89th  Congress  of 
THE  Unith)  States 

OUR  SALTTTE  TO  CONGRESS 

The  Archontlc  Order  of  AHEPA.  this  Amer- 
ican Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation, founded  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  28 
-4322,  has  over  the  years  established  an  en- 
viable record  of  good  citizenship  and  public 
service.  Never  forgetting  our  blood  ties  with 
Immortal  Hellas,  where  our  civilization  was 
bwn^  we,  tbe  members  of  the  Order  of 
AHEPA,  the  Daughters  of  Penelope  the 
Maids  of  Athena,  and  the  Sons  of  Pericles 
remain  forever  loyal  and  faithful  to  this 
young  but  universally  respected  country— 
the  United  States  of  America— where  West- 
em  clvlllzaUon  has  found  Its  most  ardent  and 
sincere  exponent  and  practitioner. 

Every  2  years  tbe  members  of  the 
AHEPA  family  bold  a  grand  banquet  at  which 
we  render  homage  and  respect  to  the  honor- 
able Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  is  our  17th  banquet.  The  first  in  tbe 
series  was  held  February  6.  1929.  Tbe  then 
Supreme  Governor  George  C.  Voumas  was 
Ite  founder  and  first  cbalnnan. 

Some  2.600  years  ago,  Pericles  said  to  his 
fellow  Athenians:  "In  a  democracy  tbei«  is 
not  only  an  eqiuUlty  amongst  aU  men  In 
point  of  law  for-  their  private  oontroverles, 
but  in  election  to  public  office  neither  class 
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Bor  rank  Is  considered:  each  man  la  preferred 
according  to  bis  vlruw  or  to  the  esteem.  In 
which  be  Is  held  (or  sonoa  special  excellenc* 
and  so  kmc  a*  be  renders  good  service  to 
the  coounonwealth." 

We  bold  the  Members  of  our  VS.  Congress 
to  an  esteem  comznensurate  with  their  ex- 
cellence and  so  long  aa  they  render  good 
service  to  this — our  blessed  land. 

And.  100  years  later.  Aeschylus  wrote  tbat 
"the  pleasantest  of  all  ties  Is  the  tie  of  host 
and  guest." 

And  so,  we  invite  you.  Honorable  Members 
of  Ooocress,  to  let  us  be  your  boets  so  tbat 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege 
to  salute  you  and  to  entertain  you  as  our 
guests. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  meeting  with 
you  around  the  banquet  table  In  the  "pleas- 
antest of  all  ties  of  boets  and  guests."  Ws 
shall  greet  you  warmly  and  wish  you  well. 

KlMON   A.  OOUKAS, 

Supreme  President. 
Anthont   E.   Manttkl. 
Chairman,  National  Banquet  Committee. 

Thx  Wiirrz  House, 
Waahinffton,  March  3,  1966. 

In  hcMiorlng  the  89th  Congress,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  AHEPA  are  extending 
well-deserved  tribute.  And  as  you  acknowl- 
edge America's  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  for- 
ward-looking legislators,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge my  appreciation  for  your  alert  and  re- 
sponsible membership. 

The  laws  of  any  progresRlvs  government 
must  be  formed  and  directed  to  improve  the 
life  and  objectives  o<  all  of  its  citizens. 

They  must  be  designed  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  for  personal  achievement — and 
they  must  stimulate  the  development  of 
each  man's  talents  to  their  fullest  capac- 
ities. 

Ancient  Greece  recognized  these  foremost 
principles  of  a  democratic  society.  And 
Americans  In  1M6  sustain  the  legacy  of  your 
forefathers. 

As  an  American  society  dedicated  to  these 
principles,  the  Order  of  AHEPA  has  adhered 
to  the  highest  traditions  of  democratic  citi- 
sensblp. 

I  bops  that  your  ITtb  national  banquet 
will  be  an  enjoyable  one. 

Ltnoon  B.  Johnson. 
THS  oaoxa  or  akbp*  socsatic  Awjiao  pusaanrae 

TO    TKS    HONORABLS    LTNDON    BAUfSa    JOKN- 

aoM,  paaaiDKMT  of  the  UMmz>  statxs  or 

AMBUCA 

For  contributions  and  services  during  a 
lifetime  in  country  and  humanity. 

As  a  teacher  In  early  years. 

As  a  young  Congressman  and  a  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Texas. 

As  a  leader  of  men,  learned  in  the  ways 
of  human  nature  and  persuasive  in  complex 
Idlosyncracles. 

As  a  world  leader,  with  a  clear  mind,  a 
stout  heart  and  a  deep  compassion  for  the 
underprivileged,  the  underfed  and  the  op- 


As  the  organiser  of  the  Great  Society  for 
humanity's  sake. 

As  the  defender  and  the  protector  of  all 
human  liberties  inscribed  In  blood  and  tears 
on  the  pages  of  history. 

As  the  biuband  and  father  and  friend  of 
loyalty  and  sincerity — 

For  all  these  virtues  and  objects,  which 
•re  basic  in  our  Hellenic  heritage  and  our 
American  culture  and  fundamental  In  the 
Ufa  and  record  of  the  Archontlc  Order  of 
AHSPA. 

TblM  19M  Socratic  Award  is  presented  with 
a  scroll. 

KlMOIf  A.  DOTTKAS, 

Suprev^e  President. 
Done,  this  14th  day  of  March  19M  in  tha 
eity  of  Washington. 


Rendition:  Tli«  Star -Spangled  Banner,  Ods 
to  Liberty,  O  Canada. 


Invocation:  Anthony  K.  Manuel,  chair- 
man: the  Honorable  Gregory  G.  Lagakos, 
toastmaster. 

Speakers : 

Miss  EUlzabeth  Athanasakos,  grand  presi- 
dent. Daughters  of  Penelope. 

Bis  Excellency  Alexander  A.  Matsas,  Am- 
bassador of  Greece. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  lakovos 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
and  South  America. 

The  Honorable  Don&lo  M.  ^sasxk,  T7.S. 
Representative  from  Bflnnesota. 

The  Honorable  Phuip  A.  Hast,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Presentation:  Presentation  of  the  AHEPA 
Socratic  Award  for  1906  to  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  Haines  Johnson.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Acceptance  in 
behalf  of  the  President  by  Mr.  Mike  N. 
Manatos.  Admini£tratlve  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

Response:  Kimon  A.  Doukas.  supreme 
president.  Order  of  AHEPA. 

Benediction. 


The   Most   Reverend   Archbishop   lakovos. 

His  Excellency  Alexander  A.  Matsas,  Am- 
bassador of  Greece. 

Madaime  Alexander  A.  Matsas. 

The  Honorable  Phiup  A.  Hart,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Philip  A.  Hart. 

The  Honorable  Donalo  M.  Fxaseb,  U.S. 
Representative    from    Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Donald  M.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Mike  N.  Manatos,  Administrative  As- 
sistant to  the  President. 

Mr.  Kimon  A.  Doukas,  supreme  president. 
Order  of  AHEPA. 

Mrs  Kimon  A.  Doukas. 

Mr.  Gust  J.  Herouvls,  chairman,  AHEPA 
supreme  txiard  of  trustees. 

Mrs.  Oust  J.  Herouvls. 

The  Honorable  Gregory  G.  Lagakos. 

Mr.  Nicholas  D.  Chotas.  Mother  Lodge. 
Order  of  AHEPA. 

Mrs.  Carmen  Chotas  Demos. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Athanasakos.  grand  presi- 
dent. Daughters  of  Penelope. 

Miss  Cleopatra  Notarides.  grand  president. 
Maids  of  Athena. 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Strike,  supreme  president. 
Sons  of  Pericles. 

Mr.  Anthony  E.  Manuel,  chairman,  AHEPA 
national  banquet. 

Mrs.  Anthony  E.  Manuel. 


Salate  to  St  Patrick  Honoring  Hon. 
Frank  D.  O'Connor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.'  MURPHY 

OF   NXW    TOaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  Mai'ch  10,  1966,  at 
the  National  Democratic  Club  In  New 
York  City,  the  Honorable  Prank  D. 
O'Connor,  president  of  the  council,  city 
of  New  York,  was  the  guest  of  honor  and 
gave  the  principal  address.  The  address 
was  so  outstanding  I  want  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  O'Connor  was  Introduced  by 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Hon.  James  A.  Roe,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  E.  Rich- 
ard Hoffman,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional IDemocratic  Club  presided. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  O'Coimor  foDow: 


Yesterday,  when  I  spoke  before  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith,  I  noted 
that  my  presence  lent  an  scumenical  spirit 
to  the  gathering.  And,  Just  to  broaden  the 
base  a  Uttle,  I  opened  my  talk  with  a  quote 
from  Dante. 

Tonight  vrtth  the  Parleys,  the  Roes,  the 
Murphys.  and  the  rest  of  us  up  here,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  Rabbi  Polish  is  on  the  dais 
to  help  keep  that  spirit  alive.  I  understand 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  was  also  Invited,  but 
that  he  had  a  rehearsal  tonight.  He  ought 
to  ask  for  equity  rates — he  could  balance  the 
budget  with  the  money.  He's  that  good,  be- 
lieve me. 

But  I  don't  mean  to  make  light  of  the 
ecumenical  spirit,  political  or  otherwise. 
Long  before  Pope  John  gave  birth  to  this 
movement,  among  religions — America's  herit- 
age was  formed  by  this  spirit,  among  nation- 
alities. Our  country  has  prospered  and 
grown  strong  because  we  have  made  room 
for  men  of  every  national,  racial,  and  reli- 
gious identity — and  are  still  so  dedicated. 
We  ore  all  Americans,  but  we  are  not  all  the 
same,  nor  should  we  be. 

One  of  John  Kennedy's  dreams  was  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  diversity.  In  this 
city,  and  In  this  country,  we  have  seen  how 
the  diversity  of  our  historical  Identity,  and 
the  freedoHk  to  preserve  it,  have  been  sources 
of  strength. 

For,  historically  speaking,  we  are  all  Im- 
migrants. Very  few  of  tis  have  parents  or 
grandparents  who  were  not  newcomers  to 
this  country.  Some  of  them  bad  to  fight  for 
acceptance;  and  although  some  never 
achieved  it.  they  lived  to  see  their  children 
gain  it.  So  it  was  virlth  my  parents. 

They  Immigrated  to  this  country — my 
father  from  Sllgo  and  my  mother  from  Li- 
merick. Today,  the  Irish  are  still  coming. 
They  have  had  a  love  affair  with  America 
for  over  100  years  and  there  are  no  signs  of 
abatement.  In  fact.  It  finally  seems  to  be 
becoming  mutual. 

It  is  Jvist  not  possible  to  ignore  the  Irish. 
Whether  being  charming,  witty,  stubborn,  or 
Just  plain  cantankerous.  Irishmen  have  made 
a  contribution  wherever  they  turn  up.  and 
have  influenced  many  societies,  both  similar 
and  different  from  their  own. 

From  that  distant  day  in  1603  at  the  dawn 
of  the  modem  world,  when  the  O'Donnells 
fled  to  Spain  and  to  Austria,  to  the  18th  cen- 
tury when  the  McMahons  rose  to  prominence 
In  France  and  the  O'Hlgglns'  to  leadership  in 
South  America,  down  through  the  20th  cen- 
tury when  John  Kennedy  gave  us  one  of  our 
proudest  hours,  that  Influence  has  been  per- 
tinent and  pervasive. 

We  are  not,  as  some  have  said,  a  vanishing 
race.    We  have  merely  been  Infiltrating. 

Today,  to  face  the  challenges  that  have 
thrust  themselves  upon  our  society,  we  will 
need  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  heirs  of  our 
tradition  of  involvement. 

We  are  not  a  people  who  can  stand  aloof 
and  divorced  from  our  sxu-roundlngs.  Indif- 
ference is  not  In  our  nature.  Though  some 
might  say  we  are  Just  busybodlee,  I  prefer 
to  think  it  is  our  love  of  freedom  and  our 
revolutionary  spirit  that  Impels  us  to  in- 
volvement. 

In  a  sense,  you  might  say  that  ours  has 
also  been  a  tradition  of  ecumenlcism.  We 
could  be  called  examples  of  this. 

The  firm  of  Lindsay,  O'Connor  &  Procac- 
dno — limited  partners  In  fusion  govern- 
ment— will  not  fail  if  we  are  all  equally  dedi- 
cated to  Involvement  and  ecumenism  in 
politics.  In  the  best  sense. 

In  this  spirit,  we  have  approached  the 
problem  of  race  and  Justice,  with  the  idea 
that  no  matter  how  stubborn  they  seem, 
they  can  be  solved  If  we  remain  calm  men  of 
good  will. 

We  Irish  have  a  tradition  of  tolerance  and 
love  that  we  cannot  lose.  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, In  1891,  previsloned  the  civil  rights  bill 
that  was  enacted  In  19S4. 
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Irishmen  are  great  lovers  as  well  as  great 
fighters.  We  would  rather  love  than  fight. 
But  we  do  not  dodge  a  battle.  For  as  the 
poet  once  said:  '"ITie  Celts  are  men  that  God 
made  mad,  for  all  their  wars  are  merry,  and 
all  their  songs  are  sad." 

In  this  city,  in  this  country,  and  In  the 
most  unlikely  corners  of  the  earth,  the  Irish 
will  continue  to  play  a  vital  role  If  we  are 
true  to  our  tradition  of  the  great  saints  and 
poets  and  soldiers  and  scholars  and  states- 
men bearing  such  Irish  names  as  Patrick, 
Keats,  Shaw,  Swift,  O'Casey  and  O-Fallan. 
It  Is  a  glorious  and  lilting  roster. 

I  am  reminded  of  Irish  Ambassador  Fred- 
erick J.  Boland  who,  only  a  few  blocks  from 
here,  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  And  of  the  Irish 
soldiers  who  foxight  In  the  Congo  and  on 
Cjrpress  for  peace. 

I  am  reminded  of  Eamon  Devalara,  who 
became  the  first  president  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  Remember,  it  was  the  Irish,  not 
us  Americans,  who  adopted  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's ideal  of  world  peace. 

And  of  the  maternal  ancestor  of  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  And  of  Msgr.  Thomas  Ryan  of 
■npperary,  aid  to  Pope  John  XXin  and  the 
man  who  was  teaching  him  English. 

And,  of  course,  I  am  reminded  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  first  Irish  Catholic  President 
of  the  United  States. 

All  of  them.  In  the  tradition  of  the  Irish, 
were  Involved— with  life  and  their  fellow- 
men,  with  ideas  and  beautiful  words,  with 
God,  with  Justice,  and  with  freedom.  With 
a  keen  eye  and  a  sharp,  true  wit,  the  Irish 
have  contributed  to  the  councils  of  men. 
But  most  of  all  I  am  reminded  of  that 
Irishman  by  osmosis  Pope  John  XXm  who 
did  for  the  world  what  John  Kennedy  did  for 
America — inspire  love  and  trust  and  confi- 
dence again  In  the  brotherhood  of  man 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

In  this  spirit  I  pledge  to  you  as  Irish- 
men and  Americans  and  democrats  that  we 
shall  seek  the  peaceful  way,  the  quiet  way, 
the  loving  way  of  making  this  city  once 
again  the  finest  place  in  which  to  live.  We 
shall  meet  anyone  more  than  halfway  and 
walk  the  high  road  with  him  to  that  goal  we 
all  seek  a  great  city  in  a  Great  Society. 

That's  a  destiny  royal  enough  to  warm 
the  heart  of  this  proud  descendant  of  the 
last  great  king  of  Ireland — who  was  a  Rory 
O'Connor. 
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Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Achievements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Renwick  Baker,  daughter  of  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  Parr  Baker,  of  New- 
berry. B.C.,  is  a  national  winner  In  the 
historical  essay  contest  cosponsored  by 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confed- 
eracy and  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Vet- 
erans. 

I  am  very  proud  to  represent,  in  this 
Congress,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Baker  and  their 
talented  and  lovely  daughter  who  is  now 
a  junior  at  Newberry  High  School. 

Miss  Baker's  essay  Is  a  masterpiece.  I 
commend  this  splendid  essay  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  to  histori- 
ans throughout  the  coimtry : 

Jefferson  Davis  and  His  Achievementb 
(By  Elizabeth  Renwick  Baker) 

The   achievements  of  Jefferson  Davis  are 
best  shown  by  a  review  of  the  life  and  event- 


ful career  of  this  remarkable  rrmn  Bom 
at  FaJrview  In  Christian  (Toddl  County,  Ky, 
on  June  3,  1808,  he  moved  with  his  parents 
to  Mississippi  when  be  was  2  years  old- 
Samuel  and  Jane  Cook  Davis,  believing  in 
the  potentialities  of  their  Intelligent  young 
son,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  7  to  St.  Thomas, 
a  boys'  school  run  by  Dominican  Friars  near 
Springfield,  Ky.  From  these  British-bom 
Instructors  he  had  the  beginnings  of  a  first- 
rate  liberal  education,  and  with  his  keen 
observaUon  and  gift  of  memory,  Jefferson 
began  to  witness  the  making  of  a  great 
America.  He  saw  the  need  for  roads,  and 
acquired  a  background  for  surveying  his 
country's  possibilities.  In  time  he  was  to 
xise  all  his  patriotic  devotion  to  advance  the 
Nation's  industry." 

At  the  age  of  13,  Jefferson  entered  Tran- 
sylvania University  at  Lexington,  Ky.  He 
became  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  third  year  was  appointed  Junior 
orator.  This  was  the  first  time  tliat  an 
audience  acknowledged  his  especially  beau- 
tiful voice  and  his  convincing  way  of  assert- 
ing himself.  Here  he  was  influenced  by  the 
great  Henry  Clay  and  Albert  Sidney  John- 
ston. On  March  11,  1824,  he  received  an 
appointment  to  West  Point  from  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Secretary  of  War,  and  signed  by 
President  Monroe.  Jefferson  reluctantly 
signed  the  commission  as  he  had  planned 
to  study  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  had  been  founded  only  6  years  before 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  man  for  whom  he 
was  named.  Although  he  was  not  enthus- 
iastic about  a  military  career;  yet,  few  men 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  have  rendered 
more  signal  service  for  their  country  in  war 
and  In  peace  than  did  Mr.  Davis. 

The  discipline  at  West  Point  gave  Cadet 
Davis  a  dignity  and  supreme  self-contrcrf 
that  served  him  well  when  later  in  life  he 
was  all  but  overwhelmed  by  tragedy.  He 
formed  a  strong  attachment  for  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston,  and  counted  among  his  friends 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Lenldas  Polk,  and  Joseph  E. 
Johnston.  Upon  his  graduation  In  1828,  he 
was  breveted  second  lieutenant  of  Infantry, 
6th  Regiment,  but  soon  transferred  to  the 
Ist  Infantry.  UntU  1835.  his  service  was 
on  the  northwestern  frontier.  Diu^ng  this 
time  he  participated  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war.  When  Black  Hawk  was  captured,  he 
was  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks  In  custody  of 
Lieutenant  Davis,  and  from  there  to  Fortress 
Monroe,  Va.  Little  did  Davis  then  realize 
that  some  30  years  later,  he.  too,  would  be  a 
prisoner,  shackled  vrtth  ankle  irons.  In  the 
same  fort.  Such  was  Davis'  tack  and  cour- 
tesy that  the  Indians  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  "Little  Chief."  Black  Hawk  In  hU 
autobiography  gave  an  Interesting  appraisal 
of  Lieutenant  Davis  saying  that  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  yoimg  war 
chief  who  was  good,  brave,  and  kind.  It  was 
for  his  gallant  service  in  this  war  that  Davis 
was  advanced  to  first  lieutenant  of  the  Ist 
Regiment  of  Dragoons  and  soon  made  Its 
adjutant.  This  assignment  was  regarded  as 
a  well-deserved  honor.' 

In  1835.  Lieutenant  Davis  resigned  his 
commission,  married  Miss  Sarah  Knox  Tay- 
lor who  vras  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  and  went  to  live  on  his  plantation, 
Brierfleld,  In  Mississippi.  Three  months 
after  his  marriage,  his  wife  died  of  malarial 
fever.  Davis'  world  had  collapsed  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  newly  planned  life  was 
gone.  The  shock  changed  his  nature.  In  fact, 
his  whole  life,  for  it  brought  a  stoicism  to  his 
character,  which  was  later  to  be  translated 
by  those  who  did  not  like  him  Into  disdain- 
ful coolness.* 

For  about  10  years,  Mr.  Davis  lived  In 
retirement,  becoming  a  successful  cotton 
planter,  and  occupying  much  of  his  time  by 
reading.  His  later  achievements  were  a  di- 
rect result  of  these  years  of  serious  study  of 
the  history  of  government  of  all  ages.    His 
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value  as  a  statesman  was  Increased  by  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  gov- 
ernment, agriculture,  and  plantation  life. 
His  study  of  national  and  International  law, 
political  and  social  science,  coming  at  a  time 
when  bis  mind  was  mature  and  bis  experi- 
ence of  life  varied,  gave  him  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage. His  excellent  speeches  show  his 
broad  democracy  and  his  high  ideals  of  citi- 
zenship. In  1843,  he  became  Interested  In 
politics  and  actively  campaigned,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, for  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk  to 
the  Presidency.  During  this  time,  he  met 
Miss  Varina  Howell,  of  Nachetz,  whose  fam- 
ily were  Whigs.  She  wrote  her  mother  about 
DavU  saying,  "He  is  refined  and  ciiltlvated, 
and  yet  a  Democrat."*  They  were  married 
In  the  spring  of  1846;  and  though  much 
younger  than  her  husband,  she  was  a  bril- 
liant and  charming  woman,  loyal  and  de- 
voted to  him  through  all  the  viscissltudes  ot 
a  tragic  career.  In  this  same  year,  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  believer  In  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  and  a  stanch  supporter 
of  John  C.  Calhoun. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  War,  he 
resigned  his  seat  In  Congress  to  take  com- 
mand at  the  1st  Mississippi  Rifle  Regiment 
which  Joined  General  Taylor  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  Davis  distinguished  himself  for 
bravery  In  Mexico  during  the  battle*  of 
Monterrey  and  Buena  Vista.  At  the  latter 
battle,  he  is  credited  with  saving  the  army 
of  General  Taylor  from  serious  disaster  by 
promptly  and  gallanUy  throwing  his  regi- 
ment into  the  breach  caused  by  the  pre- 
cipitate and  cowardly  retreat  of  an  Indiana 
regiment.  At  the  close  erf  the  war,  he  was 
offered  a  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  of  volunteers  but  he  refused. 

Davis  returned  to  Mississippi  and  In  1847 
accepted  an  appointment  as  U.S.  Senator  to 
fill  the  vacancy  left  by  the  death  of  Senator 
Speight.     It  was  during  this   time  that  he 
became    known    as   a    zealous    defender    of 
slavery  and  an  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
States'  rights.    He  was  elected  In  1850  for  the 
next  term,  but  resigned  his  seat  to  canvass 
for  the  election  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the 
presidency.      In    Mississippi,    he    became    a 
States'  Rights  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor against  Henry  S.  Foots.     He  was  de- 
feated  in  a  close  race.     In   1853,  President 
Pierce  appointed  him  Secretary  of  War.    His 
tenure  in  the  war  office  was  perhaps  the  peak 
of  his  career.*     For  4  years,  he  placed  the 
preparedness  of  this  country  on  a  basis  of 
leadership  and  efficiency  unapproached  be- 
fore.    His  constructive   qualities  of  states- 
manship, his  candor  in  giving  advice  with- 
out attempt  to  please  or  flatter,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  and  questions  made  him  a  pil- 
lar of  strength  to  Franklin  Pierce,  and  won 
for  him  the  highest  formal   expressions  of 
praise  as  Secretary  of  War.*    He  enlarged  the 
U.S.  Army  by  four  regiments.  Introduced  an 
Improved    system   of   light   infantry   tactics 
made  possible  by  substituting  iron  for  wood 
In  gun  carriages,   revised  army  regulations, 
experimented  with  camels  In  the  Southwest! 
caused  the  manvifacture  of  pistols,  rifles,  and 
muskets,  and  strengthened  the  sea  coast  and 
frontier  defenses.    Through  his  efforts,  engi- 
neer companies  were  organized  to  study  the 
proposed  routes  for  a  railway  connecting  the 
Mississippi  Valley  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He 
secured  necessary  scientific  and  geographical 
information  for  westward  expansion. 

Other  noteworthy  achievements  were  the 
magnlflcient  aqueduct  which  still  supplies 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  an  abundance  of 
pure  water;  the  completion  of  the  work 
on  the  Capitol  which  had  dragged  on  lor 
40  years;  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute;  and  the  averting  of  a  second 
war  with  Mexico  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase, 
which  enlarged  our  country  by  about  46.000 
square  miles.  He  designed  American  com- 
merce with  the  Orient,  and  continually  ad- 
vocated closer  relations  with  South  America 
In  December,  1867,  Jefferson  Davis  re- 
turned to  the  UJ3.  Senate  to  remain  ther» 
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untU  January  31.  IMI,  when  he  resigned 
after  MlMtaslpid  had  pacaed  the  Ordlnanoe 
of  Seceaalon.  John  C.  CaOhoun.  who  had 
been  the  great  defender  of  the  States'  rights 
theory,  had  died:  but  the  sowthem  cauae  had 
been  carried  on  by  the  capable  and  eloquent 
Senator  DavU  from  Mla»laalppl.  Truly,  he 
waa  the  last  of  the  Senate  gianta.'  His  fare- 
well addrees  to  the  Senate  waa  full  of  pa- 
trlottem  and  the  highest  Ideals.  His  final 
words  have  been  placed  on  tia  monument  In 
Richmond.  Va.:  ..... 

•Not  In  hosUUty  to  othe«,  not  to  Injure 
any  aecUon  of  the  country,  not  even  for  oxir 
pecuniary  benefit— but  from  the  high  and 
solemn  purpoee  of  defending  those  rights, 
which  we  inherited  and  which  It  la  our  auty 
to  transmit  unshorn  to  our  children."  • 

On   February    18.    1861.    at   Montgomery. 
Ala.,     Davis     was     Inaugurated     provisional 
president  of  the  Confederate  States:  and  the 
tollowlng    November    was    elected    president 
lor  a  years.     Throughout  the  War  Between 
the  SUtes.  he  acted  with  dignity,  sincerity. 
and  devotion  to  principle.    His  achievements 
during      this     crlOcal      period     were     over 
shadowed  by  the  final  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict.    But,    under   great  dlfflcultles.   he   set 
up   a   government,   procurred   passage   of   a 
coBScripUon   law,    organized    an   army,    ob- 
tained supplies  and  provisions,  contrived  to 
manufacture    cannon,    constructed    a   navy 
In  improvised  yards,  welded  together  the  dis- 
jointed  transport  system  of  the  South,  fi- 
nanced the  war  on  flat  money,  and  furnished 
the    leadership    needed    during    this    bitter 
4-year  struggle.     He  had  declared  upon  as- 
suming  the   office   of   the   President  of  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  that  he  would 
devote  all   that  he  had  of  heart,   of  head, 
and  of  hand  to  the  duties  ahead:  and  his- 
tory records  that.  In  every  sense  of  the  word, 
JefTeraon  DavU  lived  up  to  that  pledge* 

At  the  close  of  the  war.  he  was  held 
prlaooer  In  Fortress  Monroe  for  2  years. 
Bumble  and  sutasniaalve  to  God.  but  \in- 
erlnglng  to  man,  he  typified  noble  southern 
manhood.  Dr.  Craven,  his  prison  physi- 
cian, respected  and  admired  Mr.  Davis  for 
his  splendid  self-control.  • 

Afttf  Hocace  Oreeley  and  other  northern 
titends    obtained    his    release    from    prison. 
D»t1s.    ill.    depressed,    and    short   of   funds, 
sought  refxige  with  his  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren in  Canada.     They  found   a  haven  in 
John  LoveUs  home  in  Montreal.     The  fol- 
lowing  summer,   sttU   seeking   same   means 
by  which  to  earn  a  Uvlng,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land.    While    there,     he    was    offered     the 
pnaldency    of    an    Insitrance    oocnpany    in 
f4a««pMM   Tenn.     He  returned  to  the  States 
and    accepted    the    Job.     Mlsfortxine    con- 
tinued to  plague  the  Confederate  leader  as 
the  Instirance  company  soon  failed  and  his 
two    sons    died.     Returning    to   Mississippi, 
he  sought  rest  and  a  place  where  he  might 
write  bis  book."     Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Dorsey,  an 
old  schoolmate  o*  Mrs.  Davis,  sold  him  her 
beautiful    pUtntatton    home.    Beauvolr.    on 
the  Mississippi  coast  between  Gulfport  and 
BlloKl.'*    Here  he  spent  his  final  years,  devot- 
ing hic  time  to  writing  a  comprehensive  his- 
tory. "The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the.  Confederate 
Government,"  which  was  published  In  two 
volumes    In    1881.     This    outstanding    work 
ends  with  these  words: 

"In  asserting  the  right  of  secession.  It  has 
not  been  my  wish  to  incite  to  Its  exercise: 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  war  showed  It 
to  be  impracticable,  but  this  did  not  prove 
It  to  be  wrong:  and.  now  that  It  may  not  be 
again  attempted,  and  that  the  Union  may 
procnote  the  general  welfare,  it  U  needful 
that  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  should  be 
known,  so  that  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion may  forever  cease,  and  then,  on  the  basis 
•f  fraternity  -and  faithful  regard  foe  the 
rights  of  the  States,  there  may  be  written 
on  the  arch  o*  the  Unloii,  "Bsto  porpetua.' "  " 
His  last  piibllc  utterance  to  the  young 
men  of  Mississippi  shortly  before  bis  death 
on  December  6,   1889,  shows  no  blttemeae 


and  no  regrets,  only  an  earnest  plea  for 
loyalty:  _. 

"Men  lB"Whose  hands  the  destinies  of  our 
Southlaiid  Ue.  for  love  of  her,  I  break  my 
silence  uAspeak  to  you  a  few  words  of  re- 
spectful a>inonitlon.  The  past  Is  dead; 
let  It  bury  Its  dead.  Its  hopes,  and  Its  aspira- 
tions: before  you  lies  the  futvtre.  a  future  full 
of  golden  promise;  a  future  of  expanding  na- 
tional glory  before  which  all  the  world  shall 
stand  amazed.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  lay 
aside  all  rancor,  all  bitter  sectional  feeling 
and  to  take  your  place  In  the  ranks  of  those 
who  will  bring  about  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  a  re\mited  country."  " 
The  New  York  World,  commenting  on  his 
death,  said  that  Jefferson  Davis  was  proud, 
sensitive,  and  honorable  In  all  his  dealings 
and  In  every  relation  of  life. 

In  recalling  the  achievements  of  Missis- 
sippi's beloved  statesman,  the  Souths  lUus- 
tnoxis  leader,  and  America's  true  son,  we 
pay  reverence  to  the  past  and  find  inspir- 
ation  for   the  futxire. 
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Save  Yonr  Vision  Week,  1966 

EXTKNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  week  of  March  6  just  ended 
the  National  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  I 
have  a  special  Interest  in  this  observance. 
Two  years  ago  I  sponsored  in  the  House 
the  Joint  resolution  which  led  to  the 
President's  declaring  the  first  week  in 
March  of  each  year  as  Save  Your  Vision 
Week.  I  might  add  that  the  then  senior 
Senator  of  Minnesota.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  Introduced  the 
resolution  in  the  Senate. 

The  first  Save  Your  Vision  Week  took 
place  in  1927  and  since  then  the  several 
States  Governors  have  declared  state- 
wide Save  Your  Vision  Weeks.  My  home 
State  of  Colorado  proclaimed  a  State 
Save  Your  Vision  Week  to  impress  the 
public  with  the  importance  of  preserving 
individual  eyesight.  Based  on  my  State's 
program,  I  was  anxious  to  have  this  im- 
portant message  brought  to  all  our  coun- 
try's citizens  and  worked  for  congres- 
sional passage  of  the  National  Save  Your 
Vision  Week. 

Promotion  of  this  notable  week  was 
Initiated  by  optometry  and  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  optometric  profession  ever 
since.  During  this  past  week  millions  of 
people  heard  and  saw  carefully  prepared, 
instructive  and  educational  material  con- 
cerning visual  care  via  radio  announce- 
ments and  television  film  clips  as  well 
as  newspaper-«nd  magazine  articles. 

The  most  Important  educational  ma- 
terial, however,  was  presented  In  per- 
sonal or  as  group  efforts  by  optometrists 
who  took  the  time  and  made  the  effort 
to  present  the  Save  Your  Vision  Week 
message  to  local  schools,  safety  groups, 
civic  clubs,  and  other  organizations  con- 
cerned with  visual  care. 

Our  country  is  fortunate  indeed  that 
long  ago  some  leaders  In  the  optometric 
profession  developed  the  idea  for  a  Save 
Your  Vision  Week  and  continued  their 
work  until  the  idea  became  recognized 
and  appreciated  by  Congress  and  all  the 
capitals  of  our  States  and  possessions. 
Through  the  years,  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association  has  prepared  and 
disseminated  valuable  educational  ma- 
terials to  all  communication  media  until 
today  optometry  is  readily  identified  with 
the  national  interest  in  professional 
vision  care. 

In  proclaiming  the  1966  National  Save 
Your  Vision  Week.  President  Johnson 
stated: 

I  call  upon  the  communications  media, 
the  medical,  ophthalmtdoglcal.  optometric, 
and  other  health  professions,  and  aU  agen-~ 
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cles  concerned  with  programs  for  the  Im- 
provement and  preservation  of  vision,  to 
tmite  in  public  activities  to  Impress  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  im- 
portance of  good  vUlon  to  their  happiness 
and  welfare,  and  to  urge  their  participation 
In  programs  to  improve  and  protect  the 
vUlon  of  our  people. 

Furnished  this  official  backing  and 
fortified  with  excellent  and  well-prepared 
materials  supplied  by  the  American  Op- 
tometric Association,  optometrists  across 
the  Nation  made  much  of  the  local  news 
by  their  individual  and  collective  infor- 
mation programs. 

Thousands  of  schoolchildren  In  every 
State  received  vision  screening,  many  for 
the  first  time;  thousands  of  Industrial 
people  obtained  literature  and  informa- 
tion designed  to  make  them  more  aware 
of  preventable  hazards  to  their  vision  in 
the  plant;  thousands  more  learned  of  the 
need  for  perfect  vision  in  driving;  and 
many  more  thousands  of  adults  saw  and 
heard  evidence  which  made  them  more 
aware  of  the  need  for  professional  eye 
care. 

The  week  just  ended  completes  the 
1966  National  Save  Your  Vision  Week, 
but  the  value  of  the  observance  con- 
tinues. Although  we  cannot  now  meas- 
ure the  impact  of  the  program,  I  know 
firsthand  of  the  long-term  benefits  to 
our  citizens  of  the  vision  care  informa- 
tion disseminated.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers of  the  optometric  profession  and 
the  American  Optometric  Association  for 
their  work  in  reminding  all  of  us  in  this 
week  just  past  to  save  our  vision. 


Cincinnati  Jaycees  Place  Second  in  Nation 
in  Governmental  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  recognition  received  by  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  the  U.S.  Jaycees  fifth 
annual  governmental  affairs  seminar  re- 
cently held  In  Washington,  D.C.  The 
Cincinnati  chapter  was  rated  No.  2  in 
the  Nation  In  the  area  of  governmental 
affairs. 

Chester  T.  Cruze,  president  of  the  (Cin- 
cinnati chapter,  received  the  award  In 
behalf  of  the  chapter.  The  award  Is 
well  deserved  and  I  particular^  c<«n- 
mend  Mr.  Cruze  for  his  outstanding 
service. 

In  large  measure  the  award  was  based 
on  the  work  done  by  the  Cincinnati  Jay- 
cees In  setting  up  a  local  chapter  of  the 


Robert  A.  Taft  Institute  of  Government. 
This  project  was  accomplished  with  the 
help  of  the  University  of  Clnclimatl  and 
the  social  studies,  economics,  political 
science,  and  civic  high  school  teachers  of 
the  Cincinnati  public  schools. 
The  local  chapter's  goal — 

As  expressed  by  Cincinnati  Junior 
Chamber  President  Cruze — 
iB  to  inculcate  a  working  knowledge  of  gov- 
ernment in  our  educators  by  merging  prac- 
ticality and  realism  with  political  theory  to 
produce  an  intellectual  treatment  of  the  In- 
stitution of  government  in  our  classes  that 
U  to  the  traditional  civics  course  as  Integral 
calculus  U  to  object  coiintlng. 

The  programs  set  up  by  Dr.  R.  Eric 
Weise,  professor  of  political  science  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  who  Is  co- 
director  of  the  institute  with  Mr.  Cruze, 
are  designed  to  contribute  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  social  studies  teachers  In  practi- 
cal politics  through  seminars  presided 
over  by  experienced  government  and 
party  officials  ranging  from  U.S.  Sena- 
tors, Congressmen,  State  legislators,  city 
councllmen,,sNatlonal.  State,  and  county 
party  chairman  to  precinct  leaders. 

The  programs,  held  at  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  Student  Union  Building 
one  Saturday  a  month,  are  nonpartisan, 
embracing  leaders  from  both  parties  at 
each  session,  usually  one  another's  coun- 
terpart in  office.  Dr.  Dieter  Dux,  head  of 
University  of  Cincinnati's  political  sci- 
ence department,  and  Mr.  John  DeCamp, 
director  of  public  relations,  are  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cinchinatl's  advisers  to  the 
Cincinnati  institute. 

The  official  UJS.  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  organ.  Future  magazine,  htis 
stated: 

Perhaps  no  program  of  the  U.S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  U  as  important  as  Its 
efforts  to  bring  a  maximum  number  of  In- 
formed, conscientious  voters  to  the  polU. 

Dr.  Weise  stated  in  the  1966  Taft  In- 
stitute program,  published  by  the  Cin- 
cinnati Jaycees,  that — 

ThU  program  U  part  of  a  continuing  effort 
to  realize  the  objectives  of  the  Robert  A.  Taft 
Institute  of  Government. 

The  institute,  an  outgrowth  of  a  foun- 
dation in  memory  of  the  late  Ohio  Sen- 
ator from  Cincinnati,  was  founded  in  1961 
as  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  national  edu- 
cational corporation  under  a  charter 
granted  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Its  major  objectives 
are:  First,  to  stimulate  among  Americans 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  and 
processes  of  government  in  a  free  society ; 
second,  to  inspire  more  active  citizen  In- 
terest and  participation  in  government 
at  all  levels,  and  third,  to  advance  the 
art  of  government  and  thus  help  our 
citizens  meet  more  effectively  the  great 
problems  now  confronting  the  United 
States  and  Western  civilization.  Its  work 
Is  keyed  to  these  words  of  Senator  Taft: 
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widespread  education  Is  eaaentlal  to  th« 
maintenance  of  liberty.  Freedom  and  gor- 
emment  by  the  people  cannot  long  siirvlve 
or  b«  Intelligently  administered  unless  tbm 
people  are  educated  and  tiave  ttae  Intelligence 
and  the  character  which  only  education  can 
provide.  •  •  •  Education  is  essential  if  a 
free  people  is  to  remain  free.  •  •  •  No  man 
can  b«  free  if  he  does  not  understand  tb« 
opportunities  which  Ue  before  him. 

Surveys  made  by  the  Taft  Institute  In- 
dicate that  many  adults  lack  political 
understanding.  The  Taft  Institute's  fig- 
ures show  that  the  best  time  to  reach  the 
citizen  who  does  not  understand  or  par- 
ticipate in  politics  Is  while  he'ls  in  high 
school.  The  surveys  also  show  that 
school  administrators  are  avidly  inter- 
ested In  strengthening  citizenship  edu- 
cation requirements  and  opportunities. 

Future  magazine  reported: 

Its  success  In  a  brandnew  field  Is  startling. 
A  new  dimension  Is  being  added  to  the  dtl- 
senship  education  offered  In  the  Junior  and 
Mnlor  high  schoola.  This  new  dimension  is 
a  fresh,  nontbeoretlcal  understanding  of  ths 
workings  of  our  two-party  system.  It  Is  the 
kind  of  understanding  that  cannot  come 
from  books.  It  flows  from  the  extended  and 
candid  discussions  between  the  teachers  and 
their  govemmentwlse  lecturers. 

The  future  voters  educated  by  these 
Cincinnati  educators  under  the  direction 
of  Cincinnati  public  school's  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Curry,  associate  superintendent;  Miss 
Helen  Yaeger,  administrative  supervisor 
of  secondary  social  studies:  Miss  Jean 
Tllford.  supervisor:  and  Mr.  Dean  Moore, 
supervising  teacher,  who  have  given 
th^r  time  and  talent  to  realize  Mr. 
Cruze's  Ideal  of  a  treatment  both  theo- 
retically Intellectual  and  realistically 
practical  cannot  help  but  improve  our 
great  democratic  Institution. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Cnize  and  Dr. 
Welse.  several  other  Cindnnatians  have 
lent  their  support  to  make  this  institute 
the  success  it  is.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Langsam. 
president  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
Hon.  Nell  McElroy.  former  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  Hon.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  are 
members  of  the  Institute's  advisory  coim- 
cll.  and  Hon.  C.  A.  Haxrell.  former  Cln- 
dimatl  dty  manager,  Is  general  chair- 
man. 

This  partnership — business,  political, 
and  educational — Is  strengthening  the 
political  fiber  of  a  free  society  by  pro- 
ducing the  sine  qua  non  of  that  free  so- 
ciety— good,  politically  knowledgeable, 
responsible,  and  active  citizens. 


RepaUk  of  Korea  Now  Payiaf  Its  Owm 
Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   KAWAn 

IN  THS  HOUSS  OF  RXFRXSXRTATrVKS 

Wednesdav.  Mvxh  It.  1969 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Americans  everywhere  will  be  delighted 
to  know.  I  am  sure,  that  one  of  our 
staocbest  allies  to  whom  we  have  ex- 
tended awrtstance  under  our  foreign  aid 
prosTBm  Is  now  on  its  economic  feet  and 
paying  its  own  way. 


A  very  keen  observer  of  the  Asian 
scene,  Mr.  Keyes  Beech,  recently  re- 
ported that  the  people  of  Korea  "have 
laid  down  their  beggar's  bowls  and  picked 
up  their  hoes"  and  "after  more  tlian  20 
years  on  U.S.  dole.  Korea  Is  paying  Its 
own  way  and  looking  the  world  in  the 
eye." 

The  transformation  from  a  war-rav- 
aged country  to  a  nation  teeming  with 
business  activity  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  average  GNP — gross  national  prod- 
uct— for  Korea  has  shown  an  annual  8- 
percent  increase  during  the  last  3  years, 
and  the  total  export  in  1960  amounted 
to  $180  million,  as  compared  to  only  $30 
million  In  1950.  The  economic  boom  is 
further  evidenced  by  the  Increase  in  the 
exportation  of  manufactured  goods 
rather  than  of  food  and  raw  materials. 

In  full  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  rate  of  economic  growth  is  being 
generated  by  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  a 
grateful  South  Korea  is  bravely  fulfill- 
ing its  military  and  political  obligations. 
It  has  sent  20.000  troops  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  is  making  plans  to  send  another 
20.000. 

Having  witnessed,  firsthand,  the  reju- 
venated economic  activity  during  my  re- 
cent fact-finding  mLssion  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea,  I  can  confidently  say  that  the 
South  Korean  economy  .shows  every  indi- 
cation of  continuing  its  prowth  even 
without  the  temporary  Impetus  brought 
on  by  the  war  in  Vietnam.  South  Korea 
today  is  a  shining  example  of  the  success 
of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Beech's  Informative 
article,  which  appeared  In  the  March  9, 
1968,  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
follows: 
KosKA  Ftnallt  Patino  Own  Wat  Attek  20 

Teaks  on  Amebican  Dolc 

(By  Keyes  Beech.  Chicago  Dally  News  foreign 

service) 

Ssotn.. — Something  pleasantly  astonishing 
has  happened  in  the  land  of  the  morning 
calm  and  afternoon  demonstration. 

Korea  the  accxirsed.  nation  of  mendicants 
and  sUckle  boys,  pimps,  and  prostitutes,  has 
come  to  life  after  a  long  sleep. 

After  more  than  30  years  on  U.S.  dole.  Korea 
is  paying  Its  own  way  and  looking  the  world 
in  the  eye.  Its  people  have  laid  down  their 
beggars'  bowls  and  picked  up  their  hoes. 

It  Is  hard  to  beUeve.  but  the  evidenea  i» 
overwhelming.  This  capital  of  3.500.000  peo- 
ple actually  looks  more  like  a  city  ttian  aa 
army  garrison  town. 

New  buildings  are  going  up  everywhere,  In- 
cluding modem  10-story  structures  with  all 
the  latest  convenlenoes. 

Ruddy-faced  chestnut  vendors,  breaths 
steaming  in  the  frosty  air.  hawk  their  prod- 
uct in  front  of  department  store  display  win- 
dows Ollsd  with  smart-looking  dresses. 
jMwelry,  watches,  handbags,  cameras,  binocu- 
lars, and  other  luxury  goods. 

Factories  In  and  around  Seoul  are  turning 
out  torrents  of  textiles,  drugs,  radios,  and 
steel  products. 

Consider  the  growth  statistics.  They  pre- 
sent too  rosy  a  picture,  because  the  country 
started  from  nowhere,  but  they  are  never- 
tbetess  Impressive. 

Industrial  production  has  more  than 
doubled  In  the  last  S  years.  The  GNP  (gross 
national  product)  has  averaged  an  8- percent 
increase  for  the  last  3  years.  Exports  Jumped 
from  930  mllUoB  m  1000  to  tlSO  million  In 
100&  Two-tlilrds  at  aU  exports  are  now 
manufactured  goods,  not  food  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

The  booming  textile  Industry  leads  an  In- 


dustrial pack.  The  demand  for  Korean  silk 
is  so  great  that  the  Industry  can't  meet  It. 
The  Thai  silk  you  buy  in  Bangkok  Is  often 
Korean  silk,  for  Korea  Is  exporting  raw  silk 
to  Thailand.  Last  year  Korea's  raw  silk  sales 
alone  amounted  to  more  than  Its  tungsten 
sales,  and  tungsten  was  once  Korea's  biggest 
single  export. 

The  plywood  Industry,  which  didn't  even 
exist  3  years  ago.  tops  even  silk  as  a  foreign 
exchange  earner.  The  clever  Koreans  are  Im- 
Ijortlng  mahogany  from  the  Philippines  and 
Indonesia  and  processing  It  Into  paneling  for 
export  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

Korea  Is  quite  unabashedly  cashing  In  on 
the  w.ir  In  Vietnam.  And  why  not.  Koreans 
ask.  when  Korea  bos  more  than  20,000  troops 
In  South  Vietnam  and  plans  to  double  that 
number? 


Congress  Needs  Compnter  Ability  To 
Preserve  Fiscal  Integrity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  Introduced  legislation  to  establish 
a  congressional  comptroUershlp,  to  pre- 
serve the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  sure  the  taxpayer 
gets  a  dollar's  value  for  every  dollar  he 
contributes  to  the  Government. 

At  this  time  there  Is  no  way  for  the 
Congress  to  make  fully  adequate  deci- 
sions on  the  value  or  ultimate  costs  of 
huge  multibillion  programs  suggested  by 
the  administration  and  Congressmen  nor 
upon  alternatives. 

I  believe  my  bUl.  UR.  13445,  which  will 
give  Congress  a  computerized  analytical 
ability  to  match  that  of  the  executive 
department  In  some  areas  and  put  our 
operations  In  this  field  on  a  par  with 
budget-minded  businesses,  will  save  tax- 
payers billions  of  dollars  through  the 
years. 

I  Include  In  the  Concressxonal 
Rkcord  newspaper  editorials  and  stories 
concerning  this  measure,  which  I  hope 
will  get  speedy  departmental  reports  and 
hearings: 

I  From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  TUnea-Unlon 
Mar.  13,  19M] 

Fiscal  Analyst  Vfovrut  Hklp   CoNcaxsa  Do 
Job 

A  congreaBlooal  committee  may  soon  begin 
studying  the  flsaslblllty  of  creaUng  the  poet 
of  congressional  comptroller.  JacksonvUle's 
Oongressman,  CHAai,aB  E.  BrMNrrr,  who  sug- 
gested the  comptroUershlp.  says  the  office  Is 
needed  to  give  the  NaUonal  Legislature  the 
space-age  capability  of  insuring  that  the  tax- 
payer gets  "his  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar 
he  pays  In  taxee." 

Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  annual 
budget  as  It  Is  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  President  is  keenly  aware  that  the  leg- 
islators really  do  not  have  the  facilities  or 
the  time  to  adequately  analyze  the  budgetary 
proposals  as  to  their  probable  value  to  the 
Nation.  Few  Congresanen.  even  those  of  the 
fiscal  bodies,  ever  have  claimed  to  under- 
stand or  know  the  probable  effect  of  the 
budget. 

The  azmual  budgets  will  grow  more  com- 
plex and  the  probability  that  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  analyse  them  will  be  reduced 
unless  some  steps  are  taken  soon  to  provide 
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Senators  and  Representatives  with  an  agency 
that  Is  staffed  and  equipped  with  profession- 
ally trained  personnel  and  analytical  ma- 
chinery. 

Each  year,  the  Congress  Is  asked  to  enact 
laws,  programs,  and  special  projects  and  to 
appropriate  tax  money  for  the  same  on  the 
grounds  that  the  activities  will  improve  liv- 
ing standards,  correct  deficiences  and  so  on. 
Quite  often,  there  Is  no  real  supporting  evi- 
dence for  the  contentions  of  the  persons 
making  the  requests  and  they  must  rely  on 
xmtrled  theories.  Every  taxpayer  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  wasted  on  unsuccessful  programs. 

Congressman  Bennett's  proposal  could  do 
much  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  unsound 
programs  and  to  enhance  the  chances  for 
passage  of  sound  bills  that  would  promote 
fiscal  responsibility  and  give  the  Federal 
Government  an  opportunity  to  do  much  good 
with  less  damage  to  the  taxpayer's  pocket- 
book. 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)   Times-Union, 

Mar.  10.  1966) 

As  Fiscal  Watchdog:  Congress  Compfroller 

Is  Peoposed  by  Bennett 

Washington,  DC.  March  2. — A  measure  to 
create  a  key  U.S.  legislative  office  of  comp- 
troller of  Congress  was  offered  today  by  Jack- 
sonville Representative  Charles  Bennett. 

Sharp  scrutiny  Is  expected  to  be  paid  the 
Plorldlan's  bill  by  both  House  and  Senate 
Members  who  concede  they  have  difficulty 
grappling  with  Increasingly  complex  fiscal 
programs  and  problems. 

The  proposed  congressional  post  Is  de- 
scribed by  Bennett  as  one  aimed  at  pro- 
moting fiscal  responsibility  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  give  Congress  a  "computer- 
ized, analytical  ability." 

SUGGESTED  IN    STUDY 

Bennett,  In  Introducing  the  bill,  was  fol- 
lowing up  a  suggestion  made  by  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  which  has 
completed  an  extensive  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Congress.  The  congressional  comp- 
troUershlp was  one  of  a  number  of  proposals 
In  the  firm's  report. 

The  lawmaker  said  In  a  floor  speech  In 
support  of  his  legislation  today  that  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  In-depth  study  of  fiscal 
proposals  by  the  executive  branch  so  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  determine  whether  the 
Ideas  are  economical  and  potentially  effective. 

The  comptroller,  Bennett  said,  would  have 
all  the  modern-day  tools  to  do  such  a  Job 
and  would  report  on  all  bills  going  to  the 
floor  of  both  Houses  as  to  what  effect  they 
would  have  on  the  financial  stability  of  the 
Government. 

"What  Congress  needs  In  1966  Is  an  estab- 
lishment to  preserve  fiscal  responsibility  so 
the  Uxpayer  wlU  get  his  dollars  worth  for 
every  dollar  he  pays  for  Uxes."  he  declared. 

"We  need  a  space-age  Congress  to  match 
the  Great  Society,  one  that  uses  the  most 
modern  equipment  to  handle  Its  problems 
and  analyze  Issues  and  proposals  before  they 
go  Into  effect  and  after  they  are  operating 
to  determine  their  effectiveness.  I  am  hope- 
ful for  a  favorable  report  and  early  hear- 
ings," he  said. 

Congress  now  has  under  Ite  wing  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  which  studies  ex- 
penditures by  the  administration  only.  It 
serves  as  a  congressional  watchdog  over  ex- 
ecutive spending,  but  does  not  have  all  of  the 
analytical   duties  sought  by  Bennett. 

[From  the  Tampa   (Fla.)   Tribune,  Mar.  10 

19661 
Bennttt  Urces  Creation  or  Congress  Comp- 
troller 

Washwcton.— Representative  Charles  E 
Bennett,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  Introduced 
a  bill  to  permit  Congress  to  move  out  of  the 
qulU  and  foolscap  era  of  financial  analysis 
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and  planning  and  Into  the  age  of  the  com- 
puter. 

The  18-year  veteran  of  Congress  told  the 
House:  '"I  introduce  •  •  •  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  congressional  comptroUershlp,  to 
promote  fiscal  responsibility  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  to  give  the  Congress  a  com- 
puterized analytical  ability." 

Bennett  noted  that  the  Government  U 
spending  and  taxing  the  people  more  than 
•100  billion  a  year.  "But  the  1966  Congress 
In  the  age  of  missiles  and  jets  \b  attacking 
this  problem  with  Continental  Congress 
horse-and-buggy  tools,"  he   said. 

The  increasing  growth  and  complexity  of 
Federal  Government  and  Its  budget  and  fis- 
cal expenditures,  Bennett  said,  has  cre- 
ated difficulties  for  Congress  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  Ideas  and  imtrled  plans. 

"The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  has  done  an  extensive  study  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  congressional  comptroller's  office 
is  one  of  the  suggestions  outlined  In  the 
study,"  he  said.  "There  Is  a  great  need  today 
to  study  proposals  from  the  executive  branch 
and  from  Members  of  Congress  In  depth,  to 
determine  whether  planned  programs  will  be 
economical  and  effective  and  what  the  con- 
sequences win  be  In  the  future. 

"The  congressional  comptroller  would  have 
all  the  modem-day  tools  to  do  such  a  Job 
and  would  report  on  all  bills  going  to  the 
fioor  as  to  what  effect  they  would  have  on 
the  fiscal  Integrity  of  our  Government. " 

[From  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)   Journal,  Mar. 
9.  1966) 
Comptroller  Need  Cited  by  Bennett 
The  Great  Society  has  become  so  finan- 
cially Involved.  Congress  needs  a  comptroller 
and  a  computer  to  keep  up.    Representative 
Charles  E.   Bennett,   of   Jacksonville,   said 
today. 

The  Jacksonville  lawmaker.  In  a  House 
speech,  asked  adoption  of  his  bill  establish- 
ing the  post  "to  promote  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Federal  Government,"  and  to  Improve  the 
taxpayer's  return  on  his  dollar. 

As  Bennett  explained  It,  Congress  still  uses 
the  legislative  tools  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1789  while  handling  a  $100  billion 
budget. 

"The  congressional  comptroller,"  Bennett 
said,  "would  report  on  all  bUls  going  to  the 
floor  and  what  effect  they  woiiJd  have  on  the 
fiscal  Integrity  of  the  Government." 

"Using  computers,  the  comptroller  could 
determine  the  present  and  future  cost,  the 
efficiency  and  dupUcatlon  of  legislative  pro- 
posals," he  said. 

The  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass..  In  an  analysis  of  the  Congress,  recom- 
mended the  comptroUershlp,  he  noted. 


The  Government  Closes  Its  Fist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  accele- 
rating trend  of  the  Central  Government 
to  control  more  and  more  of  our  daily 
lives.  An  example  of  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  use  Federal  projects  to  carry 
out  its  will  Is  forcefully  Illustrated  for 
the  farmers  in  California's  productive 
Imperial  Valley  who  have  been  issued  an 
ultimatum  to  sell  land  in  excess  of  160 


acres  or  the  Government  will  cut  off 
their  source  of  water. 

This  Intimidation  is  characteiistic  of 
how  the  Government  can  close  its  fist  to 
carry  out  bureaucratic  policy.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  an  ediorial 
from  the  March  2  Wall  Street  Journal  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

The  Government  Closes  Its  Fist 

Though  some  people  appear  to  forget  it, 
the  Government's  outlays  give  it  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  oversee  the  moneys 
use. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  canal  the  Govern- 
ment built  In  1942  to  bring  In  Colorado 
River  water  to  irrigate  California's  Imperial 
Valley.  The  valley's  farmers,  aware  that 
Washington's  policy  was  to  help  provide 
water  only  for  farms  of  160  acres  or  less, 
asked  assurance  that  the  limitation  would 
not  apply  to  them.  Of  course  It  won't  said 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

After  the  passage  of  more  than  two  decades 
however,  the  present  Interior  Secretary 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  decided  to  reverse  his  pred- 
ecessor. Accordingly.  Imperial  Valley  farm- 
ers have  been  told  they  must  sign  con- 
tracts to  sell  any  acres  they  own  in  excess 
of  160. 

Naturally  enough,  the  farmers  are  dis- 
turbed, and  not  only  because  they  believe  the 
Government  Is  breaking  its  word.  The  Im- 
perial Valley  Is  no  exception  to  the  national 
trend  toward  bigger  farms;  in  fact,  the  Coun- 
cil of  California  Growers  contends  that  the 
"high  cost  of  land  In  California  requires  more 
than  the  normal  capital  investment"  and 
that  "larger  operations  are  the  only  ones 
which  can  economically  s  irvlve." 

WWle  both  good  sense  and  fairness  seem 
to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Callfomians.  up  to 
now  they've  made  little  headway.  "Although 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  bUndly 
adhere  to  the  Idea  of  the  yeoman  family 
farmer,"  says  an  Interior  Department  spokes- 
man, "we  do  not  feei  that  large-scale  farm- 
ing la  the  only  alternaUve— and  that  un- 
bridled bigness  is  the  only  choice  to  the 
homestead  ideal." 

As  Washington  moves  deeper  Into  sub- 
sidies for  education,  medical  care,  and  a 
lot  of  other  things,  the  experience  of  Im- 
perial Valley  is  worth  remembering  No 
matter  how  openhanded  and  unquestioning 
the  Government  may  say  It  is.  sooner  or 
later  Its  hand  Is  likely  to  become  the  firm 
fist  of  Federal  control. 


The  War  on  Poverty:   Boon  or  Boon- 
doggle— No.  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  seventh  arti- 
cle of  a  series  on  poverty  written  by 
Washington  reporter  of  the  Detroit  News 
Tom  Joyce,  follows: 

Boon  or  Boondoggle— The  Proud  Slam  the 
Door 
(By  Tom  Joyce) 
Washington.  Mar.  5.— By  anybody's  stand- 
ards. Cotton  Reeves  Is  a  poor  man. 

He  owns  his  own  home.  In  the  rolling  hills 
outelde  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  he  has  a  steadv 
Job.  ' 

He  also  has  13  children  and  a  wife  to  look 
after  them. 
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But  h«  can  couot  UtUe  else  In  hia  Inven* 
tory,  except  a  fierce  prtde  tb»t  won't  tolerat* 
"truck  with  the  welfare." 

Tbere  Is  no  batiu'ooin  to  sbaxe  In  th« 
Beeves'  home.  There  la  not  one  outside, 
among  the  trees  and  bushes,  either.  Water 
Is  carried  from  a  stream  some  distance  from 
the  house,  an  uneven  structure  assembled 
from  unpalnted  lumber  scraps. 

NOT  BNOOCH   BSDS 

There  are  windows  only  on  one  side.  The 
tiny,  round  stove  In  the  living  room  serves 
both  for  heating  and  cooking.  There  are 
not  enough  beds — or  even  room  for  them — 
for  all  the  Reeves  children. 

School  Is  a  miles  away,  down  a  muddy  road 
travded  by  the  scboolbus. 

But  most  of  the  time  the  Reeves  children 
prefer  to  walk. 

With  their  ragged  clothes  and  unwashed 
faces.  It  Is  less  painful  than  insults  from 
other  children  on  the  bu5. 

The  children  range  from  IV^-jrear-old 
twins  to  the  oldest  boy.  25.  who  has  a  MO  a 
week  job. 

Cotton  Reeves,  whose  real  name  Is  Fred, 
is  a  gravedlgger  and  handyman  for  an  under- 
taker. The  work  la  hard  and  he  puta  In  long 
hours  to  earn  about  t5S  a  week. 

HE'S   NOT  LAZT 

And  be  Is  a  living  refutation  of  the  myth 
that  all  poor  are  dumb,  lazy  or  shiftless.  It 
la  true  that  he  has  had  little  schooling.  But 
hla  employer  Qlnds  him  a  willing,  reliable 
worker  "with  a  good  head." 

Welfare  workers,  who  used  to  try  to  visit 
from  time  to  time,  were  greeted  coldly,  if  at 
all,  by  the  Reeves  family. 

"Welfare's  not  right,"  says  Mrs.  Reeves,  a 
handsome  woman  with  the  pain  of  poverty 
etched  on  her  face.  "And  all  the  welfare 
people  want  to  do  anyway  Is  take  away  your 
klda." 

The  Reeves  children  who  are  still  In  school 
do  not  like  It. 

Their  future  la  not  ft  bright  one  In  the 
shack  where  the  wind  whistles  through  big 
cracka.  sometimes  kicking  up  the  film  of  soU 
that  covers  rough  bocuxls  on  the  floor. 

But  something  Is  happening  to  the  Reeves 
family.  It  doesn't  seem  like  very  'much  at 
first  look.  No  one  can  say  now,  however, 
what  it  la  going  to  mean. 

Into  the  Reeves'  lives,  unexpectedly  and 
without  invitation,  has  come  23-year-old 
Ronald  Leavens,  a  member  of  Volunteers  In 
Serric*  to  America  (VISTA),  the  domeatlc 
version  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Members  of  the  Reeves  family  have  never 
seen  anything  like  him  before.  He's  not  of- 
fering any  kind  of  a  handout  and  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  want  to  take  the  children 
away  from  home.  Cotton  Reeves  isn't  really 
sure  what  he  wants. 

But  he  visits  every  day.  The  children  Ilka 
bim.  They  used  to  scatter  into  the  woods 
when  a  welfare  worker's  car  pulled  up  out 
front.  But.  In  bare  feet  through  the  snow, 
they  excitedly  run  out  to  greet  Leavens,  a 
tall,  husky  graduate  of  Loyola  University  in 
California. 

Nobody  used  to  come  to  Just  sit  down  and 
Tlait.  And.  since  he  started  calling.  Leavena 
haa  noticed  that  Mrs.  Reeves  has  atarted  to 
keep  the  house  a  little  neater. 

raTHXB    WAKNXS    or   SANTTATION.    enifs 

With  other  VISTA  workers.  Leavens  la 
helping  Reeves  build  an  outhouse.  The 
father  had  not  given  It  too  much  thought 
before,  but.  without  applying  pressxire,  Leav- 
ens talked  about  sanitation  and  how  some 
germs  can  live,  even  in  the  woods,  up  to  7 
years. 

There  Is  the  possibility  that  one  of  the 
older  Reeves  boys,  who  Is  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work,  may  Join  the  Job  Corps.  Leav- 
ena haa  been  talking  about  It,  caaually. 

There  are  a  couple  of  bouses  in  Oalnes- 
Tllle  that  are  scheduled  to  be  torn  down  for 
an  urban  renewal  project.  Put  together 
with  a  little  lumber  and  paint,  they  wouldn't 


be  at  aU  bad  on  Reeves'  lot.  A  house-moving 
company's  otBclals  told  Leavena  that  maybe 
something  could  be  arranged.  Reevee'  em- 
ployer will  help.  So  will  other  VISTA 
volunteers. 

Cotton  Reeves  really  hasn't  made  up  hla' 
mind.      But    It's    not    really    like    welfare. 
Leavens  Is  a  friend  and  Reeves  himself  would 
be  doing  a  lot  of  work.     And  it  would  be 
good  for  the  kids. 

HE   Vtsrrs  THS  FAMILT   BVrBT   DAT 

Why  haa  the  family  accepted  Leavens? 

"I  guess."  he  said,  "because  they  know  I'm 
not  a  welfare  worker  and — and  this  is  very 
important — I  go  out  every  day.  usually  Just 
to  talk.  Welfare  workers,  with  official  cars 
and  all.  don't  have  time  to  really  get  to  know 
a  fanUly.  They  come  once  a  month  or  so  and 
they  have  to  be  off  In  a  few  minutes  so  they 
can  get  to  all  the  people  they  have  to  see." 

In  Georgia  there  are  38  counties  with  a  per 
capita  income  of  less  than  »750  a  year.  In 
some  counties  up  to  43  percent  of  the  famil- 
ies receive  welfare  assistance. 

And  there  are  thousands  of  families  Just 
like  the  Reeves  In  rural  America — scattered 
from  the  bills  of  Appalachla  all  across  the 
land. 

In  Its  rawest  forms,  rural  poverty  presents 
a  picture  more  grim  than  the  worst  city 
slum.  It  Is  hidden,  however,  from  most 
Americans  In  more  wajrs  than  one.  A  shack 
In  the  country,  surrounded  by  wild  grass  and 
shaded  by  trees,  conceals  much  of  the  misery 
— except  for  those  who  live  In  It  without 
water,  without  enough  food  and  amid 
squalor. 

A  LOT  or  UTTLK,  DOITT  FACn 

Wouldn't  a  UtOe  more  effort,  a  little  soap 
and  water  and  a  broom  help?  Sure.  But  it 
la  pretty  hard  when  the  water  must  be  car- 
ried In  palls  and  there  are  a  lot  of  dirty  little 
faces  to  scrub.  And  It  takes  more  than  a 
broom  and  a  splash  of  water  to  overcome 
hopMlesness  and  Ignorance. 

The  thousands  of  VISTA  workers  who  are 
now  going  out  into  the  hills  and  the  low- 
lands, the  Indian  reservations  and  the  camps 
of  migratory  workers  are  trying  to  overcome 
hopelessness  and  Ignorance. 

Working  with  rural  antlpoverty  programs 
— and  there  now  are  308  rural  community 
action  programs  underway  in  690  counties — 
the  volunteers  are  trying  a  new  approach. 

Marlon  McPherson  Is  a  58-year-old  retired 
Army  major,  a  Negro  with  a  degree  In  mod- 
em languages  from  Roosevelt  University  In 
Chicago.  He  Uvea  In  a  shack  among  Negro 
poor  in  a  rural  slum  village  Just  outside 
OaineavlUe. 

HE  LIVES  WITH  THE  rVOPLK 

Am  a  VISTA  volunteer,  he  feels  that  the 
only  way  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  neighborhoods  Is  to  live  with  them. 
A  sign  on  the  door  of  his  hovel  announces  It 
la  also  a  VISTA  neighborhood  center. 

What  can  he  do?  He  can  talk  to  people 
about  birth  control.  He  can  lead  them  to 
adult  education  courses  that  are  available. 
And  he  can  offer  guidance  to  the  young 
people  who  come  to  visit  him. 

VISTA  volunteers,  who  are  paid  only  a 
small  living  allowance  and  a  dally  stipend 
for  Incidentals,  are  at  work  In  the  big  cities 
as  well  as  in  the  rural  areas. 

They  are  living  in  the  tenements  of  Harlem 
and  Chicago. 

In  Atlanta  there  are  22  working  out  of  the 
local  antlpoverty  offices. 

One  Is  Eric  Metzner.  25,  of  Tucson,  who 
holds  a  psychology  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona.  His  father.  Charles  Metzner, 
la  associate  professor  of  public  health  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Young  Metzner  has  rented  an  apartment 
In  the  middle  of  a  Negro  slum  where  there 
are  few  permanent  adult  males  and  a  lot  of 
transient  ones. 

PIANO,  FOOL  TABLE  AND  MAMT  BOOKS 

In  the  living  room  of  his  apartment  he  has 
a  battered  old  piano  and  a  mlt>4ature  pool 


table.  There  la  also  a  library  with  hundreds 
of  books  that  Metzner  acquired  from  varloua 
aources. 

The  children  do  not  have  to  knock  and 
the  apartment  house  has  become  a  social 
center.  And  Eric  has  been  accepted  by  the 
youngsters  and  their  parents. 

Among  the  children,  even  6-  and  7-year- 
oldB,  glue  snlfSng  Is  a  serious  problem.  For  16 
cents  on  the  local  airplane  glue  market,  three 
of  four  of  them  can  pool  their  resources  and 
buy  a  single  tube. 

"This."  says  Eric,  "Is  enough  to  get  them 
all  high.  They  take  a  small  plastic  bag,  line 
the  Inside  with  the  glue  and  pull  It  right  over 
their  heads,  one  at  a  time." 

Eric  knew  It  would  be  useless  to  try  to 
tell  the  youngsters  to  stop  sniffing  because 
It  was  harmiul.  Instead,  he  went  to  a  doc- 
tor and  got  a  large  photograph,  In  color,  of 
a  collapsed  lung  and  hung  It  In  the  living 
room  where  the  youngsters  congregate  after 
school  and  on  weekends. 

TRIPS   TO    THE   zoo    AND   COUNTRY 

"What's  that  awful  lookln'  monster?"  they 
began  to  ask. 

"It's  a  collapsed  lung,"  Eric  told  them 
without  explanation. 

Some  of  the  younger  ones  wanted  to  know 
about  a  lung.  And  many  wanted  to  know 
bow  a  lung  could  look  so  ugly. 

"Prom  sniffing  glue,"  Elrlc  told  them. 

Many  have  kicked  the  habit. 

A  lot  of  the  children  had  never  been  out  of 
their  squalid  envLronmient  until  Eric  arrived. 
Now,  sometimes  using  a  borrowed  garbage 
truck  that  the  youngsters  help  scrub  with 
water  and  detergent,  he  takes  them  to  places 
like  the  zoo  and  the  country.  He  takes  dif- 
ferent groups  to  different  places  so  they  will 
have  experiences  to  discuss. 

Some  of  the  home  experiences  aren't  the 
kind  they  want  to  talk  about'  In  one  of  the 
apartments  a  mother  was  too  busy  with  a 
bottle  to  pay  any  attention  to  her  son,  who 
was  getting  his  own  kicks  In  same  room  with 
a  tube  of  glue.  In  another  apartment  the 
kids  were  using  their  father,  passed  out  on 
the  floor,  for  a  card  table. 

Not  all  the  VISTA  voltinteers  are  working 
out.     Some  have  been  expelled. 

The  new  organization,  in  many  ways  over- 
glamorized  by  some  of  the  officials  who  run 
it,  la  attracting  a  lot  of  young  people  who 
come  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  Its  main 
function  Is  to  break  dovirn  civil  rights 
barriers. 

"We  get  a  lot  of  kids,"  said  an  official,  "who 
want  to  Join  VISTA  so  they  can  parade  and 
demonstrate,  especially  in  the  South." 

In  the  beginning,  screening  was  not  ade- 
quate.   Officials  say  it  Is  getting  better. 

Other  volunteers  are  Just  not  cut  out  for 
the  work.  It  la  not  every  yoxing  college  grad- 
uate, retired  Army  major,  widow,  or  retired 
newspaperman  who  can  go  Into  a  ghetto  or  a 
Reeves  family  and  win  acceptance. 

THET  DON'T  RECAKO  SELVES  AS  POOR 

A  sweat  shirt  and  a  pair  of  dirty  sneakers 
are  not  enough. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  transfer  volxtn- 
teers  who.  for  Instance,  walk  into  a  country 
cabin  and  announce  that  they  are  there  to 
"rescue  you  all  from  poverty." 

Rural  poverty  Is  perhaps  the  hardest  to 
fight,  especially  among  southern  white  fami- 
lies. They  are  proud.  And  many  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  poor. 

In  Kentucky,  this  reporter  trudged  a  quar- 
ter mile  through  snow  to  a  cabin  he  had 
spotted  from  the  road.  The  idea  was  to  talk 
to  the  occupants  about  the  war  against 
poverty. 

A  woman  with  deep  wrinkles  In  the  leath- 
ery skin  of  her  face  came  to  the  door. 

"I'm  a  reporter,  and  I  wonder  if  I  might 
talk  to  you  about  the  poverty." 

"We  halnt  Interested  In  any,"  she  Inter- 
rupted, slamming  the  board  door  on  Its  wob- 
bly binges. 
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The  reporter  stumbled  over  a  rusty  wash- 
tub  on  the  porch  and  trudged  back  across 
the  field. 

PE»PLE   WON'T  TALK    ABOITT   POVERTY 

There  are  no  built-in  service  organiza- 
tions In  rural  areas  as  there  are  In  the  cltiee 
for  poverty  fighters  to  work  through.  The 
people   themselves   resist   organization. 

The  poor  might  attend  a  meeting  In  their 
Detroit  or  Chicago  neighborhoods.  But  try 
to  get  them  together  to  talk  about  poverty 
in  a  valley  In  Appalachla. 

One  of  the  rural  community  action  pro- 
grams Is  In  Grayson  In  northeast  Kentucky. 
It  serves  the  six  counties  of  Carter,  Elliott, 
Greenup,  Lewis.  Morgan,  and  Rowan.  Mor- 
gan and  Elliott  are  among  the  82  counties 
listed  by  President  Johnson  as  the  poorest 
In  the  country.  In  the  6-county  area  there 
are  93,364  persons.  Of  these.  10.668  are  poor 
according  to  the  standards  of  the  poverty 
war.  In  Elliott  64  percent  are  poor  and 
In  Morgan  the  figure  Is  67. 

The  houses,  many  of  them  never  nore 
than  shacks,  have  gone  to  seed. 

Most  of  the  families  have  lived  there  for 
generations.  Some  of  the  farms  were  once 
fair-size  units,  providing  a  good  life  in  days 
when  the  small  farmer  could  make  a  decent 
living  on  a  few  crops. 

But  the  farms  have  been  split  up  from 
greneratlon  to  generation,  with  descendants 
of  the  original  owners  each  year  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  pieces. 

The  antlpoverty  project  In  the  area  was 
funded  for  $198,000.  The  director,  Lee 
Taylor  who  has  an  Independent  Income  from 
a  number  of  Kentucky  oil  wells,  is  paid  an 
annual  salary  of  $12,000. 

HOW  TO  COOK  SURPLUS  rOOD 

One  of  the  programs  Is  to  teach  recipients 
of  surplus  food  how  to  make  It  palatable. 
Another  Involves  busing  poor  youths  who 
have  demonstrated  ability  to  a  nearby  junior 
college.     There  are  19  In  the  program. 

As  In  the  urban  community  action  pro- 
grams, there  are  paid  doorbell  ringers  who 
go  out  to  enlist  the  poor  In  self-selp  pro- 
grams, most  of  which  are  not  really  set  up, 
and  try  to  get  them  Interested  In  doing 
things  for  themselves. 

The  rural  poor  are  smsplclous  of  such 
goings-on. 

And,  in  some  cases,  so  Is  Taylor.  He  dis- 
covered that  nearly  20  of  about  30  so-called 
Bubprofesslonal  aid  Jobs  In  one  county  went 
to  Democratic  precinct  workers.  The  pay  la 
about  $300  a  month  and  the  Idea  is  to  in- 
volve the  poor  themselves. 

Taylor  says  most  of  the  politically  ap- 
pointed aids  have  been  fired.  But  there  are 
similar  stories  In  other  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams where  ptolltlclans  find  bandy  machin- 
ery for  patronage. 

It  Is  far  more  the  exception  than  the  rule, 
however. 

GOOD    EXAMPLE    HARDLY    WORKS 

Washington  officials  describe  the  Grayson 
operation  as  a  "good  example"  of  how  a  rural 
program  works.  Actually,  at  least  so  far.  It 
la  scarcely  working  at  all. 

And,  according  to  Taylor,  not  a  single  rep- 
resentative of  the  Office  of  Economic  OpjKjr- 
tunlty,  which  runs  the  war  on  poverty,  haa 
been  there  to  have  a  look. 

"Hell."  he  said,  "most  of  those  people  up 
in  Washington  haven't  any  idea  of  what 
rural  area  looks  like  outside  of  agolf  course." 
■  And  he  complains  that  the  whole  war  la 
"urban  oriented." 

What  does  Taylor  think  about  the  possi- 
bility of  success  In  the  rural  programs? 

"I  have  grave  doubts."  he  said. 

One  program  popular  In  Kentucky  and 
other  rural  areas  has  earned  the  nickiiame 
of  "Happy  Papples." 

Technically  they  are  called  Work  Experi- 
ence and  Training  Programs  and  they  pro- 
vide direct  payments  In  poverty  funds  to  un- 
employed fathers  up  to  $250  a  month. 


SOME     23,483     BECOME     HAPPY     PAPPIES 

To  be  eligible,  a  man  must  be  out  of  wcM'k 
for  90  days,  willing  and  registered  to  work, 
not  eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
and  have  at  least  one  child. 

This  year  there  are  59  approved  projects 
for  23,483  persona  at  a  cost  of  $44  million. 

Taylor  uses  Happy  Papples  In  his  program. 

"Let's  say  I  want  some  Happy  Papples  for 
a  few  days,"  he  says.  I  call  Judge  Roy  Brown 
in  Elliott  Covinty  and  the  Happy  Papples 
appear  for  work." 

Why  does  Taylor  telephone  the  county 
Judge,  really  an  exalted  Justice  of  the  peace 
In  the  Kentucky  system? 

"That's  Just  the  way  you  do  It,"  says  Tay- 
lor. 

The  judges,  elected  officials,  have  the  Job 
of  certifying  people  as  poor  In  Kentucky.  So 
apparently  they  are  used  because  they  know 
who  the  poor  are.  And,  in  the  county  sys- 
tem, the  Judge  Is  an  Important  political  fig- 
ure, who,  among  other  things,  runs  the 
county  highway  department. 

What  do  the  Happy  Papples  do? 

In  one  case,  Taylor  said  they  fixed  up  a 
room  In  a  dilapidated  house  as  a  demonstra- 
tion project  to  show  "what  a  few  dollars 
worth  of  paint  caj^dn  " 

What  do  the  people'tn  the  area  think.  In- 
cluding the  Happy  Papples? 

"It's  all  political  and  the  politicians  run 
it." 

MCZ  HOLDS  T7P  PROGRAM  SOME 

In  many  areas  the  South  Is  shortchanging 
itself,  especially  in  connection  with  rural 
pfcgrams,  by  falling  to  set  up  antlpoverty. 
Imkc  Is  often  a  big,  factor,  since  involving  the 
pajk  Is  tantamount  to  involving  Negroes. 

^e  of  the  most  hopeful  programs  in  the 
Dee^i  South  Is  Just  getting  underway  In  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  called  STAR  (systematic 
training  and  redevelopment  program)  and 
is  a  child  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  Is  a 
statewide  program  aimed  at  Jobs,  job  train- 
ing, and  adult  education.  With  headquarters 
In  Jackson,  the  board  has  achieved  outstand- 
ing racial  balance. 

In  Mississippi,  48  percent  of  all  the  citizens 
over  25  have  only  an  eighth-grade  education 
or  less.  Four  percent  have  never  been  to 
school.  And  160,000  have  less  than  a  fourth- 
grade  education. 

Negroes,  It  Is  turning  out,  are  more  eager 
to  participate  in  the  education  programs 
than  whites.  And  herein  lies  a  major  prob- 
lem. The  Ullterate  and  semlllterate  whites 
are  reluctant  to  go  to  classes  with  Negroes. 

"But  it  is  improving  aU  the  time"  says 
Father  Lawrences  Watts,  who  the  Natchea- 
Jackson  diocese  has  assigned  to  the  project 
full  time. 

There  are  other  antlpoverty  programs  for 
the  rural  areas — like  loans  to  poor  farmers 
to  buy  simple  things  like  mules  and  machin- 
ery with  which  to  form  cooperatives. 

But,  in  the  end,  the  problems  of  the  rural 
areas — with  poverty  often  concealed  by  land- 
scape and  pride — might  be  the  hardest  to 
solve.     There  may  not  be  a  solution. 

Few,  however,  are  able  to  look  at  the  chil- 
dren who  are  growing  up  dirty  and  neglected 
in  an  Increasingly  complicated  and  urban 
society  and  deny  that  some  kind  of  effort 
should  be  made. 


The  Northern  Bombini^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  readers  of  the  Record  will  be 


extremely  interested  in  Joseph  Alsop's 
latest  column  on  the  Vietnam  situation 
in  which  he  discusses  recommendations 
made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  His 
article  "The  Northern  Bombing,'"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  March 
16.  follows: 

The  Northern  Bombing 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
The  cat  Is  out  of  the  bag.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  have  been  publicly  revealed  as 
pressing  the  President  to  Intensify  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  still  further,  and 
especially  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the 
vital  North  Vietnamese  oil  fuel  stores. 

As  usual  In  Lyndon  Johnson's  Washington, 
the  whole  problem  of  the  northern  bombing 
has  been  muddled  and  obscxu-ed  as  much  as 
possible.  So  it  may  be  as  well  to  remove 
some  of  the  muddle  before  analyzing  the 
Joint  Chiefs'  recommendation. 

To  begin  with,  when  the  peace  offensive 
and  bombing  pause  came  to  an  end,  there 
was  a  report  that  the  permitted  bombing 
area  in  the  north  was  much  more  limited, 
by  the  President's  order,  than  It  had  been 
before  the  pause  began.  The  report  was  of- 
ficially denied.  But  It  was  also  used  as  a 
lever  for  a  spate  of  other  reports  that  the 
President's  post-pause  policy  was  to  "limit 
the  war,"  which  were  not  denied. 

The  realities  behind  all  this  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  public  appearance.  First, 
the  military  planners  In  both  Washlnfjton 
and  Saigon  believed  that  the  highest  priority 
Immediately  postpause,  should  be  given  to 
bombing  the  bridges  and  other  useful  targeu 
on  the  lines  of  communication  directly  feed-, 
ing  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail.  These  are  In  the 
most  southerly  provinces  of  North  Vietnam. 
And  In  this  manner,  the  initial  bombing  area 
was  In  fact  temporarily  restricted. 

Second,  however,  far  from  "limiting"  ova 
effort  against  the  north,  the  President  haa 
already  authorized  a  major  intensification. 
The  approved  sortie  rate — the  nimiber  of  mis- 
sions flown  against  northern  targets — was 
tripled  after  the  pause  ended.  Weather  per- 
mitting, therefore,  we  are  now  dropping  three 
times  as  many  bombs  on  northern  targets  as 
we  did  prepause. 

This  earlier  decision  to  triple  the  weight 
of  bombing  points,  of  course,  toward  just  the 
kind  of  further  intensification  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  are  now  pressing  on  the  President. 
Two  things  stand  In  the  way. 

One  is  the  fact  that  the  biggest  fuel  depot 
In  North  Vietnam  Is  in  the  outskirts  of 
Haiphong,  and  the  second  biggest  Is  in  the 
outskirts  of  Hanoi.  The  other  la  a  hand- 
tailored  Intelligence  analysis  concluding  that 
the  truck  movement  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail  would  not  be  seriously  hampered,  even  If 
all  the  fuel  depots  in  North  Vietnam  were 
completely  destroyed. 

TTie  analysis  in  question  rotises  the  un- 
avoidable suspicion  that  Its  preparation  was 
somehow  linked  to  the  President's  Invariable 
hankering  to  conserve  what  he  calls  his  "op- 
tions"— in  this  case  the  option  of  not  bomb- 
ing In  the  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  areas.  At  any 
rate,  those  who  reached  the  conclusion  sum- 
marized above  must  clearly  have  been  taking 
lessons  from  Alice  In  Wonderland's  chum,  the 
White  Queen,  who  proudly  boasted  that  she 
had  often  managed  to  "beUeve  six  Impossible 
things  before  breakfast." 

Notwithstanding  the  analysis.  It  is  clear 
that  the  President  will  eventually  discover 
he  has  no  option  whatever,  except  to  follow 
the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
The  facta  leave  him  none,  and  It  Is  a  bit 
shocking  that  the  facts  have  not  been  faced 
and  the  key  decision  has  not  yet  been  taken. 
Briefly,  the  revised  Intelligence  estimates 
that  caused  such  a  panic  In  Washington  and 
produced  the  vaudeville  peace  offensive,  pre- 
dict a  buildup  of  enemy  regular  units  in 
South  Vietnam  to  m  level  equivalent  to  no 
less  than  18  divisions.  The  estimates  also 
predict  a  rise  In  deliveries  over  the  Ho  Chi 
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Mlnh  trail  to  a  level  well  above  6.000  tons  » 
month. 

Tlie  latter  la  the  key  figure  In  the  esti- 
mates, for  without  tonnage  coming  In  to  sus- 
tain them,  the  addition  of  new  enemy  regu- 
lar forces  In  the  south  would  actually  be 
counterproductive.  Olven  the  character  of 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  the  character  of  the 
terrain  It  traverses,  and  the  distances  that 
have  to  be  covered,  a  huge  truck  movement, 
Involving  2.000  or  3.000  vehicles,  will  be 
needed  to  lay  down  6,000  tons  monthly  In 
South  Vietnam. 

Ammunition  to  be  used  against  our  troops 
will  be  the  most  Important  commodity  car- 
ried by  those  trucks.  How  then  can  the 
President  refrain  from  doing  everything  in 
his  power  to  halt  or  at  leetst  to  greatly  dimin- 
ish the  truck  movement? 

For  the  need  Is  most  emphatically  not  for 
area  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong.  The 
need  is  for  pinpoint  bombing  to  destroy  the 
fuel  depots  In  the  outskirts  of  these  cities 
and  elsewhere  In  North  Vietnam.  It  Is  a 
purely  military  need. 

The  President  constantly  proclaims  his 
worry  about  "pressure  from  the  hawks." 
He  ought  Instead  to  welcome  a  public  de- 
mand to  get  on  with  the  war  by  doing  what 
needs  doing.  And  in  this  case,  be  wUl  surely 
have  to  do  what  needs  doing  In  the  end. 


The  War  on  Poverty :  Boon  or 
Boondoggle — No.  8 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  eighth  article 
of  a  series  on  poverty  written  by  Wash- 
ington reporter  of  the  Detroit  News,  Tom 
Joyce,  follows: 

[Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  7.   1966) 

Amxbxca'b  Cultusaixt   Dsfmvxd TSOOPS  IN 

PovKKTT  Was  Savx  a  Lost  Genzkation 

(By  Tom  Joyce) 

WASHmoTON,  March  7. — Poverty  leaves  Its 
deepest  scars  on  little  children. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt  about  this.  It 
was  dispelled  last  summer  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  preschool  youngsters  between 
4  and  6  from  poverty's  streets  embarked 
on  a  new  and  exciting  experience. 

It  was  Project  Headstart,  an  experiment 
that  has  won  much  praise  and  very  Uttle 
criticism. 

The  Idea  was  to  give  culturally  deprived 
children  from  poor  homes — the  youngsters 
who  begin  school  under  a  frightful  handi- 
cap—a  better  chance  by  providing  preschool 
experience. 

The  program,  which  Is  now  becoming  a 
major  part  of  the  war  against  poverty,  did 
much  more  than  this.  It  provided  a  deei>— 
and  often  disturbing — insight  into  the  chil- 
dren who  come  from  the  slums,  the  ghettoes 
and  the  country  shacks  of  America. 

SHOCKING     NECLXCT 

It  baa  been  known  for  years  that  these  chil- 
dren, the  4-.  5-.  and  e-year-olds,  start  school 
with  anything  but  an  equal  chance  for 
success. 

The  extent  of  the  cultural  neglect  was 
shocking,  even  to  educators  who  long  had 
known  of  its  existence.  In  thousands  of 
cases,  me<llcal  neglect  was  even  more  dis- 
turbing. 

A  child  who  had  never  spoken  a  word,  pre- 
sumed to  be  mentally  denclent.  did  not  talk 


because  he  could  not  hear.  And  he  did  not 
hear  because  of  massive  deposits  of  wax  In 
his  ears.  He  had  never  been  taken  to  a  doc- 
tor, despite  the  suspicion  of  mental  abnorm- 
ality. 

In  Tampa.  Pla.,  nearly  10  percent  of  the 
children  enrolled  in  a  Headstart  program 
had  eye  defects.  About  60  percent  suffered 
nutritional  deficiencies.  In  Jacksonville.  Fla., 
53  percent  were  anemic. 

In  Detroit,  examinations  disclosed  that  out 
of  6,000  children,  80  percent  required  dental 
care. 

THX   DBOPOtTTS 

It  Is  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who 
start  school  behind  their  classmates  and  keep 
getting  farther  behind,  that  there  are  so 
many  school  dropouts. 

They  are  the  children,  like  the  millions  of 
yoimg  men  and  women  of  today,  who  will  be 
the  out-of -school,  out-of-work  youngsters  of 
tomorrow. 

The  Job  Corps  is  finding  out  a  lot  about 
them.  And  much  of  the  failure  is  being 
traced  back  to  the  handicap  with  which  they 
began  school,  in  first  grade  and  kinder- 
garten. 

It  Is  not  so  siu^irislng  when  you  look  at 
some  of  the  things  discovered  in  Head  Start. 

A  little  girl  in  Georgia  arrived  at  the  class- 
room with  only  20  words  in  her  vocabulary. 
Simple  symbols — at  least  simple  in  middle- 
class  terms — had  no  meaning  to  her. 

The  minds  of  most  American  youngsters 
respond  almost  immediately  to  allusions  from 
Mother  Goose. 

But  the  little  girl  in  Atlanta  had  never 
heard  a  nursery  rhyme.  Maybe  nobody  had 
bothered  to  tell  her.  Maybe  nobody  in  her 
Uttle  circle  knew  one  to  tell. 

A    HANDICAP 

Other  children  In  her  class  affectionately 
hugged  picture  books,  the  kind  that  are  un- 
der beds  and  stacked  in  closets  of  most 
homes.    But  they  had  never  had  one  before. 

It  is  much  like  the  experiences  learned  in 
Prince  Edward  County.  Va..  where  the  public 
schools  were  closed  for  6  years  to  avoid  segre- 
gation. Children  from  sharecropper  families 
there  could  not  understand  even  the  simplest 
picture  books. 

A  9-year-old  boy  who  had  never  been  to 
class  until  the  Federal  Government  forced 
Prince  Edward  to  reopen  public  schools, 
looked  at  plct\ires  in  a  book  and  stared 
blankly.  One  of  the  pictures  was  of  a  pair 
of  galoshes.  The  word  was  written  under- 
neath. But  he  had  never  seen  a  pair  of 
galoshes  so  neither  the  picture  nor  the  word 
bad  any  meaning. 

The  case  of  the  little  girl  in  Atlanta  was 
not  an  isolated  one.  Dr.  Curtis  Henson,  co- 
ordinator of  Atlanta's  Metropolitan  School 
Council,  discovered  many  cases  where  chil- 
dren entering  the  program  had  vocabularies 
limited  to  20  and  30  words.  How  do  they 
communicate?  By  making  sounds  and  point- 
ing to  objects.  In  frustration,  they  hit  and 
kick. 

Beyond  this,  in  Atlanta,  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles  and  almost  everywhere  where  there 
was  a  Headstart  program,  it  was  discovered 
that  many  of  the  children  did  not  know  how 
to  live  In  a  world  in  which  adults  partici- 
pated. 

LKIT  ALONC 

A  lot  of  them  simply  had  been  left  alone, 
among  other  children,  to  make  their  own 
way. 

This  reporter  stopped  Inside  dozens  of  such 
homes  across  the  country.  The  scene  repeats 
itself.  A  hopelss  mother  is  surrounded  by 
4.  5.  6.  or  even  10  children  in  a  crowded 
tenement.  She  is  present,  but  not  in  spirit. 
The  children  have  no  toys  or  books  or  games. 

They  do  not  learn  to  sing  songs. 

When  they  are  hungry,  they  eat.  if  there 
Is  any  food.  When  they  are  tired,  they  go 
to  bed.  if  there  are  enough  beds. 

They  have  no  direction  and  their  world 
la  a  negaUve  Mie  in  which  the  word  "ao" 


Is  the  one  most  often  heard.  No  one  ever 
says.  "Johnny,  would  you  Uke  to  hear  the 
story  of  the  'Three  Bears'?" 

PRAISE  PBOCRAM 

It  Is  usually.  "Johnny,  shut  up."  or 
"Johnny,  don't  do  that." 

These  children  are  not  prepared  for  a  world 
in  which  adults  really  take  a  part  in  their 
lives,  and  where  they  are  asked  to  participate 
In  decisionmaking  processes. 

In  one  Headstart  class  the  children  were 
asked: 

"Do  you  want  to  have  your  picture  taken?" 

"No."  they  shouted  in  a  loud  chorus.  But 
when  they  were  told  they  were  going  to  have 
their  pictures  taken,  they  screamed  with 
delight. 

School  officials  everywhere  are  singing  the 
praises  of  Headstart. 

And  last  fall,  when  the  first  children  of 
the  experiment  headed  into  first  grade,  public 
school  teachers  reported  that  they  "Just 
couldn't  believe  the  difference." 

The  poor  children,  based  on  experience 
with  similar  groups  over  a  number  of  years, 
were  said  to  be  as  much  as  90  days  ahead. 
And  a  lot  of  them  were  ready  to  begin  school 
with  something  closer  to  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  summer  program  was  a  crash  one. 
And  the  emphasis  was  on  considerable  indi- 
vidual attention.  For  the  661,000  children, 
there  were  41,000  teachers,  averaging  out  to 
1   teacher  for  every  14  youngsters. 

In  addition,  there  were  paid  teacher  aids 
and  many  volunteers,  including  teenagers, 
who  helped  with  the  serving  of  meals  and 
the  setting  up  of  classrooms.  Many  of  these 
were  themselves  poor. 

In  communities  all  over  the  Nation  per- 
manent Headstart  programs  have  either  be- 
gun or  are  now  being  planned. 

REACH  PARENTS 

Among  other  things,  the  programs  are 
turning  up  new  ways  to  reach  parents,  many 
of  whom  distrust  the  schools  as  symbols  of 
their  own  past  failures.  Now  mothers  are 
assisting  in  class  and  fathers  are  helping  to 
prepare  buildings  and  classrooms. 

Many  educators  see  Headstart  as  a  pos- 
sible way  of  getting  adults  Involved  In  edu- 
cational programs  to  Improve  their  lives  and 
their  potentials. 

Despite  its  achievements  and  its  praise, 
Headstart  was  not  spared  its  share  of  con- 
troversy in  a  war  that  rings  with  dispute  and 
challenge.  In  some  cases  the  South  was  a 
problem  spot  because  of  the  traditional  re- 
sistance to  segregated  school  programs. 

There  was  trouble  In  Mississippi.  Senator 
John  Stennm  charged  that  Headstart  funds 
were  used  to  rescue  civil  rights  demonstrators 
from  Jail.  Nevertheless,  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  only  a  few  days  ago  ap- 
proved a  new  |5.6  million  grant  to  Mississippi 
for  a  6-month  program  for  9.135  children. 
Last  month  a  group  from  the  State  brought 
preschool  children  to  Washington  to  protest 
delays  in  granting  the  funds. 

FUNDS  DELATED 

In  some  other  southern  areas  funds  were 
withheld,  causing  loud  protestations,  because 
Washington  officials  did  not  think  local  lead- 
ers really  tried  hard  enough  to  solve  segrega- 
tion problems. 

And,  as  In  most  large-scale  program  where 
large  amounts  of  Federal  money  is  Involved, 
there  were  abuses. 

Under  the  original  plan,  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  preschool  children  in  programs  could 
be  from  outside  the  ranks  of  the  poor.  The 
Idea  was  to  give  culturally  deprived  children 
a  chance  to  have  associations  with  youngsters 
from  better  families.  Eixperts  and  school  of- 
ficials generally  believe  this  was  an  excellent 
idea. 

But  because  of  pressure.  In  many  cases  re- 
sulting frofn  abuses,  the  figure  has  been  re- 
duced to  10  percent. 
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In  Lawrence  County  a  rural  area  In  south- 
eastern Ohio  and  part  of  Appalachla,  a  num- 
ber of  citizens  are  up  in  arms  over  a  Head- 
start  program.  They  charge  that  some  of 
the  areas'  leading  citizens  were  "blackjacked"' 
into  sending  their  children  to  the  program 
"Just  so  officials  could  meet  their  quotas." 

"They  couldn't  get  enough  poor  families 
Interested."  said  Larry  L.  Birch,  a  business- 
man, "so  they  pressured  everyone  in  town  so 
they  could  meet  their  quota  and  so  the  pro- 
gram would  look  good  on  paper." 

"We  finally  gave  in  ourselves,"  Birch  said. 
"And  we  even  got  a  social  worker  out  of  the 
deal."     He  added  sardonically: 

"And  our  boy  got  a  hot  meal  every  day  few 
8  weeks." 

A    SNICKER 

The  county  project  for  931  children,  cost 
$143,000.  This  figures  out  to  more  than 
»l,500acliild. 

"That's  quite  a  bit  for  a  social  worker  and 
a  hot  lunch,"  snickered  Blr-^h. 

Country  School  Superintendent  George  W. 
Webb  admits  that  children  of  doctors,  law- 
yers and  well-to-do  business  men  were  in  the 
program.  But  he 'denies  the  number  exceed- 
ed the  guidelines. 

In  a  Kentucky  area,  however,  a  war  on  pov- 
erty official  admitted  that  the  guidelines  were 
ignored,  "so  the  number  of  seats  allowed  by 
the  Government  could  be  filled." 

"We  just  could  not  get  enough  of  the 
poor  Interested."  he  said. 

And  OBO  officials  in  Washington  acknowl- 
edge there  were  such  cases.  They  contend, 
however,  that  there  is  now  stricter  super- 
vision. 

Moreover,  the  few  irregularities  that  have 
been  turned  up  have  faUed  to  dim  the  luster 
of  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  poverty 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
national  focus  seems  to  be  centered  on 
the  wild  antics  of  a  small  group  of  Amer- 
ican youth,  I  fear  we  may  sometimes  fall 
to  keep  the  problem  in  Its  true  per- 
spective. 

In  Bradley  Coimty,  Tenn.,  a  recent 
survey   showed   that  local   high  school 
students  had  deep  principled  convictions 
and  were  serious  in  their  consideration 
of  national  issues.    Believing  that  this 
refreshing  poU  will  be  of  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  In  Congress,  I  Include,  under 
unanimous  consent,  a  newspaper  article 
by  Mr.  Beecher  Hunter  from  the  Feb- 
ruary 24  Cleveland  Dally  Barmer  to  be 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
What's  on  Teenagers'  Minds?  Firm 
Convictions 
(By  Beecher  Hunter) 

What's  on  the  average  teenager's  mind  In 
Bradley  County  today? 

Long  hair  or  short  skirts,  the  Beatles  or 
souped-up  cars,  records  or  thick  milkshakes? 

Certainly  all  these  elements  and  many  more 
are  Included  in  a  busy  teenager's  world.  But 
Uie  results  of  a  recent  project  at  Bradley 
High  School  wlU  perhaps  stagger  the  adult's 
estlmaUon  of  the  younger  generation.  They 
show  that  the  teenager  thinks  deeply  about 
life  and  the  world  around  him. 


Here's  how  105  minds  were  bared: 
Mrs.  Arch  Fitzgerald,  English  teacher,  asked 
classes  to  "state  your  conviction  about  what- 
ever is  on  your  mind  and  support  It  in  a  para- 
graph." 

The  responses  "amazed  me  how  their 
thinking  followed  such  serious  lines."  she 
said.  The  wholesome  convictions  expressed 
were  gratifying,  she  added. 

Most  of  the  paragraphs  dealt  with  the 
South  Vietnam  war  situation.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
pointed  out.  "All  of  them,  expressed  In  dif- 
ferent ways,  reached  one  conclusion :  we  must 
take  our  stand  and  seek  victory,"  she  said. 

Here  are  some  prominent  ideas  offered  on 
the  Vietnam  war: 

"We  must  stand."  "There  is  no  substitute 
for  victory."  "Our  national  policy  U  sup- 
ported by  most  Americans,"  "It  is  the  most 
vital  issue  threatening  America,"  "The  war 
In  Vietnam  is  a  puzzle  to  me,"  "Our  activity 
must  continue,"  "We  must  consider  it  a 
threat  to  our  freedom." 

Two  of  the  most  profound  convictions  of 
the   southeast   Asia   affair   were    written   by 
Marvin  Hutson  and  Roy  Balne. 
Hutson  said: 

"I  believe,  as  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  once 
stated,  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  vic- 
tory. It  has  been  a  part  of  the  national 
policy  for  the  past  few  years  that  we  not 
upset  any  world  government  by  our  actions 
In  world  affairs.  Therefore,  we  allowed 
Communist  China  to  invade  Korea  and  to 
capture  the  northern  portion.  We  also 
backed  down  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  in  relation  to  Cuba.  In  these 
two  confUcts  we  have  negotiated  settlements 
In  which  the  American  people  have  lost  pres- 
tige. Nevertheless,  we  have  a  chance  to  re- 
gain this  respect.  This  chance  Is  our  chance 
for  victory  in  Vietnam.  We  must  learn  from 
these  past  mistakes  and  profit  from  them; 
for  there  Is  no  substitute  for  victory." 
Balne  wrote: 

"The  United  States  has  fought  many  wars, 
but  none  such  aft  that  of  Vietnam.  We  have 
always  been  the  last  there  and  the  first  to 
leave.  Well,  that  was  so,  but  now  we  stand 
where  Athens  stood:  whether  to  abandon 
some  aim  so  that  others  might  be  accom- 
plished or  to  pursue  all  at  once. 

"One  will  find  very  few  men  who  enjoy  war, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  patience  must 
give  way  to  broken  egg  shells.  Such  a  time 
is  now;  we  must  give  up  things  at  home  and 
abroad;  we  must  give  total  commitment;  we 
must  either  stand  oiir  ground  or  forever  hold 
our  peace.  We  cannot  stand  on  the  ground 
and  walk  the  fence  at  the  same  time." 

These  are  other  ideas  most  often  expressed 
by  the  students: 

"The  present  method  for  electing  the  Pres- 
ident (electoral  system)  is  a  harmful  anach- 
ronism and  needs  revision." 
"All  men  are  created  equal." 
"Do  Americans   follow   through  with  our 
motto,  'In  God  We  Trust'?" 

"The  basis  of  my  life  is  centered  in  my  be- 
Uef  In  God." 

"We  are  openly  condemning  socialism  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  are  embracing  it  at 
home." 

"America  does  not  need  to  raise  Its  stand- 
ard of  living;  America  needs  10.000  museums, 
6.000  theaters  and  an  overthrow  of  the  tele- 
vision theocracy." 

"The  true  vital  concept  of  nonconformity 
Is  lost." 
"There  is  a  great  need  for  individualism." 
"My  strongest  conviction  is  my  belief  in 
God  and  the  Bible." 

"Foreign  aid:  Our  money  should  not  be 
spent  for  ink  which  is  splashed  on  our  own 
embassies." 

"Individual  freedom  of  the  mind  should 
not  be  tampered  with." 

"No  man  should  become  so  involved  In 
something  that  he  cannot  disengage  him- 


"Toung  people  should  wait  untu  the  right 
time  to  marry." 

"Prayer  is  as  vital  a  part  of  my  life  as 
eating." 

"Where  would  we  be  without  the  Almighty 
Hand  of  God?" 

"Americans  should  be  able  to  vote  at  18 
years  of  age." 

"The  spread  of  communism  must  be 
stopped." 

"Many  teenagers  see  no  purpose  in  life." 
"Capital  punishment  should  be  abolished." 
"Our  patriotism  is  being  tested  today." 
"Birth  control  is  a  crime." 
"The  IJarch  of  Dimes  is  one  of  the  greatest 
organizations." 

"Toung  people  are  not  going  to  the  dogs." 
"Regardless  of  how  much  he  rebels  against 
it.  a  teenager  craves  parental  authority." 
"I  am  not  prepared  to  step  out  Into  life." 
"Our  parents'  strictness  is  for  our  protec- 
tion." 

"Why  would  anyone  question  the  reality  of 
God?" 

"Life  is  man's  most  important  possession." 
"College  places  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
ACT." 

"A  person's  reputation  is  a  ticket  to  his 
success  or  failure." 

"Demostrators    and    protestors    are   detri- 
mental and  are  against  our  Constitution." 
"God  should  be  placed  first." 
"Teenagers  are  trying  to  be  different." 
"Religion  should  be  foremost  in  our  lives." 


Distinguished  Floridian  Gioten  by  Presi- 
dent To  Head  Emergency  Planning 
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Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  chosen  a  distingrulshed 
Plorldlan,  Parrls  Bryant,  a  resident  of 
my  hometown  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Mr.  Bryant  is  a  former  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  for  the  last 
three  decades  has  been  one  of  our  State's 
outstanding  public  servants  and  leaders. 
The  President  could  not  have  picked  a 
better  man  In  the  Nation  than  Parrls 
Bryant  to  head  this  Important   Office 
which  touches  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 
All  Florida  is  proud  of  Parrls  Bryant,  and 
we  are  certain  he  will  do  an  outstanding 
job.    I  Include  newspaper  articles  in  the 
Congressional  Record  concerning  Mr. 
Bryant's  appointment: 
[From  the  Jacksonville  (Pla.)   Times  Union, 
Mar.  13,  1966] 
L.B.J.  Picks  Bryant  ros  Ket  Post 
Washinoton,     March     12. — Former     Gov. 
Farris  Bryant  of  Florida  will  become  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (OEP), 
President  Johnson   announced   today. 

Johnson  made  the  armouncement  at  the 
windup  of  a  daylong  series  of  conferences 
with  State  Governors.  The  appointment 
will  require  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Governors  applauded  Johnson's  an- 
nouncement. Byrant  formerly  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference  and  partici- 
pated in  today's  session. 

EarUer,  the  only  explanation  given  by  the 
White  House  press  office  for  Bryant's  pres- 
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enc«  WM  that  be  had  called  to  see  the 
President  on  another  matter  and  had  been 
Invited  to  stay. 

Byrant  will  succeed  former  Gov.  Buford 
Ellington  of  Tennessee  who  resigned  some 
time  ago  to  seek  another  term  as  Governor. 
Johnson  said  Bryant  In  his  new  post  will  sit 
on  the  National  Security  Council,  manage 
the  Government's  stockpiles  and  serve  as  his 
representative  to  all  the  Governors. 

Johnson  said  Bryant  had  served  the  State 
of  Florida  with  distinction  for  many  years 
and  la  making  a  sacrifice  to  take  the  Govern- 
ment post. 

Johnson  said  Bryant  Is  giving  up  his  law 
practice  and  disposing  of  his  various  busi- 
ness connection*  and  described  this  as  a 
sacrifice. 

In  Jacksonville,  a  spokesman  for  Bryant's 
law  firm  said  Bryant  will  "discontinue  ac- 
tive ];>artlclpatlon  in  his  business  and  pro- 
fessional aSUlatlons  In  order  to  eliminate 
any  question  of  conflict  of  Interest."  The 
spokesman  stressed  that  Bryant  will  main- 
tain his  residence  In  Jacksonville  and  com- 
mute to  Washington. 

In  addition  to  his  other  assignments,  the 

Director  of  the  OEP  directs  the  Government's 

relief  efforts  resulting  from  natural  disasters. 

The  post  Bryant  Is  being  nominated  for 

pays  (aS.SOO  a  year. 

Bryant.  51.  is  a  native  of  Ocala.  Fla.  He 
attended  Emory  Umverslty  and  Harvard  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Florida  bar  since 
1938. 

He  practiced  law  In  Ocala  from  1940  until 
his  Inauguration  as  Governor  In  January 
1961  except  for  the  years  1943  to  1946  when 
he  served  In  the  Navy. 

He,  began  bis  political  career  In  1942  when 
he  wta  elected  to  the  Florida  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  was  elected  to  the  house 
again  In  1946  and  served  until  1956.  and  was 
speaker  for  3  years. 

He  returned  to  private  practice  In  Ocala 
briefly  when  his  term  as  Governor  ended  In 
January  1965. 

JotNXD  LAW  rai<  Hsax 
Then  he  moved  to  Jacksonville  and  Joined 
the    law    firm    of    Freenxan.    Richardson    tt 
Watklns. 

Soon  after  moving  to  Jacksonville,  he 
headed  a  group  of  15  prominent  Flortdlans 
who  contributed  (lOO.OOO  each  to  form  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  Co..  of  Florida. 

Bryant  and  his  wife,  the  former  Julia 
Burnett,  reside  at  1870  Challen  Avenue.  Jack- 
sonville.    They  have  three  children. 

Bryant  said  Johnson  had  telephoned  him 
In  Florida  at  7:45  ajn.  on  March  4  to  offer 
blm  the  position. 

Although  the  convetsatlon  lasted  for  30 
minutes,  the  former  Governor  said  It  was  not 
until  March  10  that  he  told  the  President  he 
would  accept  the  Job. 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 

Mar.  14.  1966) 

Bryant  Ponocxco  SAcaincxs  BcroRZ  Taking 

OEP  Job 


(By  Frank  Young) 

Obligations  to  professional  and  business 
associates  were  uppermost  In  the  mind  of 
former  Gov.  Farrls  Bryant  before  his  decision 
to  accept  one  of  the  top  posts  In  President 
Johnson's  administration. 

"You  not  only  have  Investments,  you  have 
obligations.  You  can  get  rid  of  your  Invest- 
ments but  not  your  obligations,"  Bryant  said 
after  returning  to  his  Jacltsonvllle  home 
yesterday  afternoon. 

President  Johnson  Saturday  named  Bryant 
to  head  the  Important  Offlce  of  bnergency 
~  Planning  (OE3>) .  sucoeedlnc  former  Gov.  Bu- 
ford Ellington  of  Tennessee. 

Bryant  said  he  would  no  longer  actively 
participate  In  his  business  and  professional 
affiliations  to  eliminate  any  question  of  con- 
flict of  Interest. 


The  new  Job  will  be  both  a  personal  and 
financial  sacrifice,  he  said. 

"The  President  Impressed  upon  me  that  In 
his  Judgment  the  position  was  very  tmpcx-- 
tant  to  the  national  security  and  economy. 
And  I  Just  felt  that  when  the  President 
asked  me  to  do  this  Job  that  I  had  to  do  It." 
Bryant  said. 

Of  the  personal  sacrifice,  Bryant  said, 
"We've  been  very  ha(^y  In  Jacksonville,  the 
first  time  they've  (his  family)  bad  a  normal 
life  In  a  long  time.  I've  be«n  In  politics  ever 
since  I  was  married  and  they  have  very  much 
enjoyed  the  freedotn  and  lack  of  pressure  and 
the  increased  amount  of  time  that  I  could 
devote  to  my  family.  But  they  always  sup- 
port me  In  anything  I  do." 

As  OEP  director,  Bryant  will  sit  on  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  manage  the  Federal 
Government's  huge  stockpiles,  direct  the 
Government's  relief  efforts  in  natural  dis- 
asters and  serve  as  President  Johnson's  rep- 
resentative to  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States. 

"The  President  wanted  someone  there  to 
whom  they  (the  Governors)  could  always 
turn.  Governors  always  have  a  multitude  of 
problems.  I  will  be  a  liaison  between  them 
and   the  President,"  Bryant  said. 

Bryant  added  he  personally  knew  many 
of  the  Governors  as  a  former  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Governor's  Conference. 

Bryant  will  assist  and  advise  Johnson  on 
vital  questions  of  national  preparedness  In 
the  areas  of  available  resources  In  stockpiles 
of  strategic  materials,  manpower,  civil  de- 
fense, the  civilian  economy  in  general  and 
other  areas,  particularly  in  emergency  pre- 
paredness. He  added  the  poet  probably  will 
entail  some  foreign  travel. 

He  also  Is  expected  to  travel  to  the  OEP's 
eight  regional  offices  In '  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Bryant  said  he  will  maintain  his  home 
here  and  will  commute  between  Jacksonville 
and  Washington. 

Bryant  said  X^t  because  of  his  "obliga- 
tions" to  many  per&ons  in  business  affilia- 
tions and  his  law  office  associates  It  "took 
me  a  few  days"  before  deciding  to  take  the 
poet. 

"I'm  going  to  give  the  Job  whatever  It 
takes,"  he  said. 

Bryant  now  is  awaiting  Senate  confirma- 
tion of  the  appointment  to  the  OEP  direc- 
torship. 

Bryant  said  the  confirmation  could  come 
In  the  next  few  days  or  it  could  come  In  a 
few  weeks. 

Bryant  Is  a  partner  In  the  law  firm  of 
Bryant,  Freeman,  Richardson  ft  Watson  here. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  15,  1966] 
Emercenct  Plannxk:  Cicn.  Pakris  Bryant 

When  Cecil  Farrls  Bryant  declared  him- 
self a  candidate  for  Florida's  Democratic 
gubernatorial  nomination  In  1056,  the  con- 
sensus of  the  back-room  cognoscenti  was: 
"He'll  never  make  It,  he's  able  and  brilliant 
but  the  voters  will  never  warm  up  to  him." 
They  were  right:  Mr.  Bryant,  a  Harvard 
graduate  with  a  reputation  for  eloquence, 
came  in  a  poor  third  In  the  Democratic  run- 
off. But  4  years  later  he  was  back,  express- 
ing views  guaranteed  to  warm  up  Florida's 
voters:  opposition  to  taxes  and  opposition  to 
integration. 

This  tack  was  successful  and  Mr.  Bryant 
moved  from  his  home  In  Ocala  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion  In  Tallahassee. 

Yesterday  President  Johnson  submitted 
Mr.  Bryant's  nomination  to  the  Senate  as 
the  new  head  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  He  wlU  handle  the  Federal  dvU 
defense  program  and  allocate  Federal  funds 
to  States  hit  by  disasters,  such  as  storms, 
floods  and  tornadoes.  He  will  also  have 
charge  of  the  Nation's  crltloal  stockpiles. 
The  President  has  said  that  be  will  also  sit 


In    on    meetings    of    the    National    Security 
Council. 

PARTNER  IN   LAW  FIRM: 

Since  leaving  the  statehouse  Mr.  Bryant 
has  been  serving  as  chairman  of  three  in- 
surance companies  and  working  as  a  partner 
of  a  Jacksonville  law  firm.  He  looks  upon 
the  $28,500  Federal  poet  as  a  financial 
sacrifice. 

"The  President  Impressed  upon  me  that 
In  his  Judgment  the  position  was  very  Im- 
portant to  the  national  security  and  econ- 
omy," Mr.  Bryant  said.  "And  I  Just  felt  that 
when  the  President  asked  me  to  do  this  Job 
that  I  had  to  do  It." 

Mr.  Bryant  was  one  of  the  few  southern 
Governors  who  actively  supported  President 
Johnson  In  1964.  Mr.  Johnson  took  Florida 
by  Just  over  40.000  votes. 

Mr.  Bryant's  1960  race  for  Governor  l>egan 
In  emt>arras8ment.  Four  years  earlier  he  had 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  primary, 
charging  that  a  man  could  not  be  elected 
without  selling  his  soul  because  the  "special 
Interests"  wanted  $2  back  for  every  $1  they 
donated. 

But  on  his  second  attempt  reporters  learned 
that  he  had  the  backing  of  several  Influen- 
tial flgures  In  the  State. 

Shortly  after  his  Inauguration  on  January 
4,  1961,  Mr.  Bryant  said: 

"As  Governor,  It  will  be  my  duty  to  provide 
the  leadership  to  maintain  segregation  with- 
out violence,  anarchy,  or  closing  of  schools. 
•  •  •  But  In  the  meantime  we  must  not  be 
turned  aside  from  our  goal  of  making  facili- 
ties for  Negroes  equal  as  well  as  separate." 
During  his  term  he  was  Instrumental  in 
expanding  the  State  university  system.  Tw-o 
new  State  colleges  were  built,  a  third  was  au- 
thorized, and  the  Junior  college  system  was 
Increased  to  36  branches. 

While  still  Governor,  Mr.  Bryant  formed  an 
Insurance  company  In  which  he  and  a  num- 
ber of  State  officials  Invested  $100,000  each. 
The  company  began  selling  annuities  to  pub- 
lic school  teachers  and  hired  the  State  su- 
perintendent of  schools  to  handle  this  pro- 
gram. 

Bom  In  Ocala  on  July  26,  1914,  Mr.  Bryant 
was  drawn  to  politics  by  an  uncle.  Ion  Farrls. 
who  served  as  speaker  of  the  Florida  House. 
At  9  years  of  age  he  knew  he  wanted  to  be- 
come Governor. 

He  attended  Emory  University  in  Atl.Tnta 
and  the  University  of  Florida,  getting  his 
degree  in  business  administration  in  1933. 
Three  years  later  he  took  his  law  degree  at 
Harvard. 

SERVED    IN    THE    NAVY 

First  elected  to  the  legislature  In  1942. 
Mr.  Bryant  resigned  a  year  later  to  serve  as  a 
Navy  lieutenant  In  Guam. 

He  Is  a  physical  fitness  enthusiast  «'ho 
starts  each  day  with  50  deep  knee  bends.  32 
sltups,  and  40  pushups.  He  also  does  iso- 
metric exercises,  tensing  his  muscles,  while 
listening  to  dull  speakers  at  dinners,  he  says. 
He  Is  a  teetotaler. 

In  1940,  he  married  Julia  Burnett,  a  former 
schoolteacher.     They  have  three  daughters. 


The  Late  Hoaorable  Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr. 


HON. 


SPEECH 

I  OF 

EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 


OF    LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  as 
the  Congressman  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  it  is  my  solemn  duty 
to  announce  the  demise  of  one  of  my 
predecessors,  the  very  able  statesman 
and  loyal  American,  Henry  D.  Larcade, 
Jr. 

This  gentleman  distinguished  himself 
as  a  Member  of  this  Chamber  represent- 
ing Louisiana's  Seventh  District  from 
1943  through  1953.  After  a  long  illness, 
Mr.  Larcade,  at  the  age  of  76,  passed 
away  on  March  14  in  the  quiet  of  his 
home  In  Opelousas,  St.  Landry  Parish, 
La. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  be  allowed  5 
legislative  days  In  which  to  prepare  and 
Insert  Into  the  Record  remarks  of  sym- 
pathy and  esteem  relating  to  the  life  and 
service  of  our  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Henry  D.  Larcade,  Jr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  War  on  Poverty — ^Boon  or 
Boondoggle — No.  9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  ninth  article 
of  a  series  written  by  Washington  Re- 
porter Tom  Joyce,  of  the  Detroit  News, 
discussing  war  on  poverty,  follows: 
(From   the   Detroit    (Mich.)    News,   Mar.   8, 

19661 
Discouraged  Teenagers  Charge:  Corruption 

Turns     War     on     Poverty     Into     Cruel 

Hoax 

(By  Tom  Joyce) 

Washington.  March  8. — There  are  a  thou- 
sand teenagers  in  Chicago  who  think  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  war  on  poverty  Is  a  cruel 
Joke. 

"It's  a  rotten  trick,"  complained  one, 
"They  get  you  all  built  up  to  where  you 
think  there's  some  hope  and  bang,  they  pull 
the  rug  right  out." 

There  are  youngsters  In  Los  Angeles  and 
other  places  who  are  saying  and  thinking  the 
same  thing. 

They  are  the  disappointed  and  discouraged 
youths  who  have  been  dropped  from  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (NYC)  because 
they  come  from  families  that  earn  more 
than  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxinlty 
(GEO)  allows  under  Its  guidelines. 

The  standard  Is  $3,100  a  year  for  a  city 
family  of  four. 

In  some  cities,  like  Boston  and  Providence, 
there  were  fullblown  scandals  involving  the 
NYC — cases  where  teenagers  from  prosper- 
ous homes  of  politicians  and  government  offi- 
cials found  part-time  employment  to  help 
finance  European  vacations  and  flashy  sports 
cars. 

POVERTT    IS    REAL 

But  few  of  the  Chicago  youths  have  ever 
ridden  in  an  expensive  sports  car  and  Europe 
seems  as  far  away  to  them  as  the  moon. 


They  are  poor.  And  to  them  the  war  on 
poverty  really  does  seem  a  cruel  hoax. 

Chicago  poverty  war  officials  regarded  the 
$3,100  figure  as  patently  low  and  unrealis- 
tic. So,  with  at  least  tacit  approval  from 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  administers 
the  NYC  program  with  GEO  fjunds,  higher 
figures  were  permitted. 

In  Chicago,  where  the  cost  of  living  Is  ex- 
tremely high,  the  standard  for  city  public 
assistance  for  a  family  of  four  is  $5,200.  And 
this  was  used  as  an  NYC  standard. 

Last  month,  however,  after  congressional 
pressure  in  the  wake  of  NYC  scandals,  the 
Department  of  Labor  lowered  the  boom  and 
ordered  all  local  NYC  programs  to  conform 
rigidly  to  the  standard. 

The  Chicago  teenagers  were  cut  Immedi- 
ately from  programs  offering  them  a  chance 
to  stay  in  Echool,  maybe  return  to  school  or 
perhaps  hope  for  a  better  Job.  Their  cries 
could  be  heard  in  Washington  where  OEO 
officials  lamented  that  there  was  just  no 
other  choice. 

The  situation  Is  similar  In  Los  Angeles, 
where  many  of  the  youngsters  come  from  the 
Watts  area,  scene  of  last  summer's  chilling 
racial  convulsion.  Watts  Is  still  an  uneasy 
ghetto,  only  a  few  mUes  from  downtown  Los 
Angeles,  and  officials  are  concerned  about  the 
unrest  caused  by  chopping  yotingsters  frcon 
the  NYC  program. 

THE  PROGRAM 

There  are  two  sides  of  the  NYC  program. 
One  is  to  give  part-time  employment  to  in- 
school  children  from  poor  families  so  they 
can  remain  In  school. 

The  other  offers  part-time  employment  to 
out -of -school  youths  unable  to  find  regular 
Jobs.  The  idea  is  to  develop  work  habits  and 
experience. 

The  pay  Is  $1.25  an  hour,  for  youths  from 
16  to  21.  The  money  often  goes  to  help  the 
poor  family  from  which  the  youth  comes. 

In  New  York  an  attractive  honor  student, 
believed  by  her  teachers  to  be  a  possible  col- 
lege scholarship  candidate,  was  ready  to  quit 
school.  Her  clothes  were  mended  and  ragged. 
A  guilty  feeling  gnawed  at  her  because  she 
wanted  to  be  contributing  to  her  family's 
meager  Income.  A  Job  as  a  teacher's  aid 
has  made  the  difference. 

In  Atlanta  a  number  of  girls  who  might 
otherwise  rave  quit  school  are  working  as 
clerks  In  board  of  education  offices,  where 
they  meet  secretaries  and  professional  peo- 
ple. 

At  the  beginning,  they  applied  for  the  Jobs 
In  wild  hairdos,  sloppy  clothing,  and  caked 
with  makeup. 

"But  It  Is  amazing  to  see  what  can  happen 
In  a  few  days,"  a  school  official  said.  "They 
see  that  this  Is  not  the  right  way.  Nobody 
has  to  tell  them.  They  Just  look  around  and 
see  for  themselves  that  the  full-time  secre- 
taries are  neatly  dressed  and  wear  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  makeup 

"It's  the  same  thing  in  terms  of  the  way 
they  react.  At  first  they  might  answer  a 
telephone  and  carry  on  a  conversation  full 
of  "yeas  and  uh-huhs.'  But  in  very  little 
time  they  are  imitating  the  staff  people. 

"This  Is  going  to  make  a  big  difference  In 
the  way  these  kids  look  at  the  world.  And 
It  is  going  to  help  in  their  futures." 

School  dropouts  are  employed  In  city  pro- 
grams to  Improve  and  maintain  parks,  and 
help  in  many  city  departments. 

In-school  participants  may  work  no  more 
than  15  hours  a  week.  Those  out  of  school 
may  put  In  as  many  as  32  hours. 

SOME  500,000  IN  IT 

In  iMs  fiscal  year  NYC  Is  spending  about 
$255  million  to  provide  part-time  Jobs  for 
280,000  youths.  At  the  high  point  of  last 
year's  program,  with  an  emphasis  on  summer 
work,  more  than  500,000  youngsters  were 
Involved. 

And  an  estimated  200,000  have  remained 
In  school  since  the  program  began  because  of 


the  assistance.  Every  day  school  drop>outs 
are  returning  to  school  because  of  the  NYC. 

This  is  especially  true  In  cities  where  pro- 
gressive counseling  programs  are  geared  to 
programs. 

A  lot  can  be  learned  about  a  boy  or  girl 
who  has  dropped  out  of  school  under  close 
supervision. 

Experience  so  far  has  demonstrated  that  a 
large  percentage  of  dropouts  come  to  NYC 
programs  in  a  rebelllovis  mood  and  vmready 
for  any  kind  of  employment.  They  show  up 
late  for  their  Jobs  and  laugh  at  reprimands. 
A  lot,  especially  at  first,  look  at  the  program 
as  a  handout  and  think  that  aU  they  have 
to  do  is  appear  now  and  then  for  their  pay. 

In  normal  work  situations,  such  habits  are 
not  tolerated. 

But  they  are  In  NYC — at  least  for  a  while. 

A  VIEWPOINT 

It  gives  counselors  a  chance  to  look  at 
problems  and  see  what  can  be  done  about 
them. 

One  NYC  program  director  put  it  this  way:- 

"It  would  be  easy  to  flre  the  school  drop- 
outs who  don't  want  to  work.  But  Is  that 
really  what  the  program  Is  trying  to  do?  A 
lot  of  the  kids  have  a  good  chance  of  ending 
up  as  JuvenUe  delinquents  and  criminals 
later  on.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  develop 
work  habits  and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
And  you  don't  have  any  chance  with  a  kid 
you  kick  out.  He's  Just  more  antisocial  than 
when  he  came." 

Some  of  the  youths  come  from  homes 
where  no  member  of  the  family  has  ever  had 
steady  employment.  And  a  lot  do  not  want 
the  responsibility  that  goes  with  It. 

Most  large  cities  have  their  "roosts." 
These  are  the  comers  where  unskilled  la- 
borers gather  every  morning.  They  are 
picked  up  by  construction  companies,  home- 
builders  and  anyone  else  looking  foiu  menial 
labor. 

THET   WORK 

The  people  who  populate  the  roosts  are 
not  afraid  of  work.  If  they  were,  they  would 
not  be  there.  But  they  do  not  want  the 
responsibility  of  a  steady  Job. 

And,  for  reasons  often  deep  rooted  In  their 
backgrounds,  they  want  to  get  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  day.  They  have  had  experiences 
where  they  have  been  cheated  out  of  wages 
after  a  week  or  two  of  work. 

They  want  to  be  paid  not  only  at  the  end 
of  each  day,  but  In  cash.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  In  many  areas  it  Is  difficult  for  a  Negro 
to  cash  a  check.  Even  in  neighborhoods 
where  he  Is  known,  a  Negro  might  have  to 
pay  a  high  premium  to  get  a  check  cashed. 

The  children  who  grow  up  In  such  fam- 
ilies naturally  have  some  of  the  same  Ideas 
about  employment. 

They  cannot  escape  noticing  that  their 
roost-worker  fathers  can  either  work  or  not 
work  on  any  given  day.  They  may  Just 
work  long  enough  to  buy  a  few  groceries  and 
a  bottle.  And  they  might  get  away  with  a 
few  days'  pay  that  can  be  concealed  from 
the  welfare  worker. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  overcome  this  kind  of 
home  training. 

But  good  NYC  programs  are  having  suc- 
cess, encouraging  some  youngsters  to  return 
to  school  and  others  to  take  advantage  of 
job-training  programs. 

On  the  debit  side,  many  communities  In- 
dulge only  In  make-work  schemes  like  raking 
leaves  and  lawn  manicuring  around  city 
buildings.  Youngsters  who  have  lived  by 
their  wits  in  city  slums  do  not  have  to  be 
told  they  are  boondoggles. 

And  such  programs  do  more  harm  than 
good,  adding  to  a  youngster's  negative  at- 
titude toward  work  and  society. 

Where  they  are  successful,  NYC  programs 
are  related  to  real  work  experience  and  tied 
to  sound  cotinsellng  projects. 

In  Detroit,  a  girl  works  In  the  City-County 
Building,  copying  old  records.  She  has  never 
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had  an  opportunity  for  "real  ■work"  before 
and  tbe  cbance  baa  whetted  her  ambition. 

Detroit  ao  far  haa  enrolled  nearly  3.000 
youtha  In  NYC  programs,  at  a  cost  of  about 
•a  million. 

Where  there  are  good  programs  working, 
euch  as  In  Chicago,  there  are  figures  to  sup- 
port a  theory  that  they  have  reduced  Juvenile 
crime  rates. 

Cincinnati  officials  say  that  out  of  1.500 
youngsters  enrolled  in  the  out-of -school  pro- 
gram, about  500  have  gone  back  to  school  or 
are  now  at  work  in  regular  Jobs. 

In  some  cities,  like  Atlanta,  where  there 
are  progressive  all-around  antlpoveny  pro- 
grams, there  Is  a  real  efTort  to  steer  NTC 
yoxingsters  who  might  benefit  into  the  Job 
Corps. 

And.  as  you  talk  to  the  youths  around  the 
country  Inrolved  In  NYC  projects.  It  seems 
that  for  every  failure  you  turn  up  two 
•ucccaaes. 

But  this  cannot  erase  some  of  the  gross 
Irregularities  and  the  frauds  committed  by 
city  officials  and  politicians  who  took  one 
look  at  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and 
•aw  In  It  a  chance  for  personal  gain. 

Washington  officials  still  have  no  real  Idea 
how  much  money  was  spent  Illegally  in 
Rhode  Island. 

In  one  project,  children  of  three  State  civil 
service  employees  with  Incomes  of  almost 
•10.000  a  year  were  enrolled.  So  were  the 
children  of  a  dentist,  a  doctor  and  a  bank 
Tice  president. 

School  teachers'  children  were  at  work  too. 
as  well  as  the  children  of  political  committee 
members  from  both  parties. 

In  Kansas  a  pair  of  high  school  football 
coaches  extorted  92  a  week  from  34  youths  In 
a  summer  NYC  program. 

Boston's  NYC  funds  were  frozen  after  it 
was  discovered  that  a  number  of  city  officials 
And  city  employees  had  found  ways  of  getting 
their  children  Into  svimmer  employment. 

There  were  Irregularities  in  cities  across 
the  country. 

SPOT  CO««tTTTTOl« 

Federal  programs  where  money  Is  Involved 
always  invite  local  corruption. 

And  It  Is  the  poor,  for  whom  the  programs 
are  designed  and  who  can  least  afford  the 
expense,  who  pay. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  haa  been  directed  at  programs 
•oUed  by  local  politicians,  local  greed,  bad 
local  supervision  and  bad  local  planning. 

For  this,  in  a  good  many  cases,  the  youths 
for  whom  the  Imaginative  program  was  de- 
signed are  being  penalized. 

But  neither  can  officials  In  Washington 
•scape  criticism  for  failure  to  supervise  the 
communities  and  keep  close  watch  on  the 
flow  of  money  and  Jobs. 

OSO  officials  do  not  deny  this.  And  they 
are  promising  stricter  controls,  more  for 
non-poor  adults  than  poor  youngsters. 


In  that  connection,  I  Insert  In  the 
RxcoBO  an  article  which  appeared  In  the 
Morning  Call,  a  leading  newspaper  in 
Allentown.  Pa.,  on  March  10.  on  this 
subject. 

The  said  article  is  as  follows: 
Hot  Lxtnch  Caia-id  in  Pain. 

The  Federal  Government  has  sounded  the 
death  knell  for  the  35-«ent  hot  lunch  pro- 
gram in  schools,  Allentown  School  District's 
food  service  supervisor  said  yesterday. 

Mrs.  Louise  Early  said  the  district  may  have 
to  increase  the  price  to  40  cents. 

Speaking  before  the  Allentown  Lions  Club 
In   the   Americus   Hotel.   Mrs.   Early    added: 

"President  Johnson  has  requested  his 
budget  committee  to  cut  subsidies  and  sur- 
plus commodities  to  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram by  about  IS  percent  nationally. 

"This  will  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to 
contlniie  the  program  aa  it  Is  now. " 

BOOSTED  BT   STATI 

She  noted  that  the  State  already  has 
boosted  the  celling  on  hot  lunch  prices  to 
40  cents.  "We  have  at>sorbed  all  the  costs 
we  can  and  If  the  Government  takes  away 
its  subsidies,  there  will  be  no  place  we  can 
go  to  absorb  them." 

Mrs.  Early  said  the  President  said  many 
schools  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  hot 
lunch  programs  and  the  money  should  be 
used  to  assist  their  programs. 

"In  other  words,  this  will  become  a  welfare 
program  for  the  needy,"  she  continued. 

"School  meals  must  be  completely  bal- 
anced, and  they  have  been.  Youngsters  have 
been  taught  how  to  eat  properly  through 
habits  formed  In  school. 

"This  is  what  they're  throwing  out  the 
window.  It  will  break  down  the  program 
we  have  spent  20  years  building  up." 


Skoold  School  Lanches  Be  the  Lcadoff 
IB  an  Economy  Drive? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or    PXNNSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  beard  much  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
I>06ed  cutback  on  school  hinch  programs. 
and.  like  all  controversial  issues.  I  know 
we  are  all  arvxlous  to  determine  how  the 
people  back  home  feel  on  this  subject. 


Chicago's  Human  Resoarces  Development 
Program  Fights  Hard-Core  Unemploy- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxDfois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chi- 
cago is  Involved  right  now  in  a  human 
resources  development  program  aimed 
at  reducing  hard-core  unemployment 
which  continues  to  persist  in  our  ex- 
panding economy.  It  utilizes  a  person- 
to-person  approach  and  early  Indlca- 
ticHis  are  that  the  program  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  cases  where  other  approaches 
have  failed. 

Optimism  nins  high  and  chances  are 
that  St.  Louis,  Rochester.  Houston,  and 
Los  Angeles  will  follow  Chicago's  exam- 
ple by  instituting  their  own  luiman  re- 
sources development  programs  in  the 
near  future. 

A  report  on  Chicago's  pilot   project 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal for  March  10,  1966,  follows: 
(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 

Chicago. — For  a  brief  while,  the  fortunes 
of  Herbert  W.  and  his  sister  Rita,  both  Negro 
school  dropouts  here,  seemed  to  be  getting 
a  little  sunnier. 

Herbert  had  a  good  cheince  for  an  elec- 
tronics •••embly-lne  Job  at  tl.09  an  hour 
and  Rita,  at  18  the  mother  of  two  UleglU- 
mate  children,  was  packing  candy  for  $1.35 


an  hour.  But  Herbert  muffed  his  chance, 
appearing  a  day  late  for  his  Job  interview, 
and  Rita,  after  working  for  2  days,  didn't 
show  up  on  the  third  and  was  laid  off. 

The  cases  of  Herbert  and  Rita  are  being 
tackled  by  an  unusual  program  here  to  re- 
duce hard-core  unemployment  persisting  In 
today's  brisk  •  economy.  The  experiment, 
called  a  Human  Resources  Development  pro- 
gram, and  largely  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  relies  heavily  on  person-to-per- 
son contact.  Welfare  workers  seek  out  the 
unemployed  and  "underemployed"  in  de- 
pressed neighborhoods  and  offer  them  Job 
training,  medical  help  or  whatever  else  is 
needed  to  help  them  land  a  Job. 

It  Is  too  early  to  ascertain  how  successful 
the  new  program,  which  is  only  a  few 
months  old,  will  be.  Early  returns  Indicate 
its  cost  will  be  high,  but  not  as  high  as  the 
eventual  cast  to  society  of  not  helping  such 
people  as  Herbert  and  Rita,  who  have  been 
on  relief  nearly  all  their  lives. 

8IMII.AR     PROGRAMS     EXPECTED 

Simll.ir  person-to-person  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  shortly  In  at  least  four  other 
cities.  St.  Louis  has  announced  It  will 
launch  a  program,  perhaps  In  a  few  weeks, 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Houston  both  expect  to 
start  interviewing  the  unemployed  not  later 
than  April  1.  And  Federal  officials  report 
that  Los  Angeles  Is  "actively  considering"  a 
program.  Details  wlU  vary  from  plan  to 
plan,  but  the  person-to-person  approach  will 
be  the  same.  Depending  on  progress  In 
the  first  group  of  cities.  Federal  officials  ex- 
pect a  second  group  to  adopt  the  plan  next 
fiscal  year. 

Chicago's  campaign  was  sparked  by  Labor 
Secretary  W.  WUIard  Wlrtz.  who  suggested  in 
a  speech  here  in  November  "that  there  will  be 
full  employment  in  this  country  only  as  its 
communities  get  down  to  a  case-by-case, 
person-by-person  treatment  of  unemploy- 
ment." 

The  program  is  run  by  local  agencies,  co- 
ordinated by  Samuel  C.  Bernstein,  State  em- 
ployment security  administrator.  The  three 
agencies  primarily  Involved — the  State  em- 
ployment service,  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  the  Chicago  antlpoverty  agency — 
have  several-score  persons  canvassing,  coun-, 
seling  and  testing,  plus  numerous  staff  mem- 
bers who  perform  administrative  work.  As 
the  program  expands,  the  staff  is  expected  to 
Increase.  Besides  the  three  main  agencies, 
numerous  business,  labor,  civic,  and  other 
governmental  organizations  are  participating. 

It  has  become  evident  here  that  It  will  take 
a  considerable  effort  to  prod  many  of  the  un- 
employed out  of  their  apathy,  disillusion- 
ment and  Ignorance.  Herbert  and  Rita,  for 
example,  come  from  a  family  which  has  been 
on  relief  most  of  the  time  since  1947.  Their 
father  deserted  long  ago.  Their  mother,  37- 
year-old  Mrs.  Luclle  W..  also  a  dropout,  pre- 
sides over  a  household  containing  seven  of 
her  own  children  plus  Rita's  two. 
xrroRTS  THAT  r AnxD 

Efforts  to  find  steady  Jobs  for  Herbert  and 
Rita  repeatedly  have  failed.  When  poverty 
fighters  tried  to  help  Herbert  last  fall,  he 
hung  up  the  phone  and  refused  to  answer  a 
letter.  But  after  the  i>ersjn-to-person  pro- 
gram was  launched  December  10.  Isadore 
Hicks,  a  public  aid  caseworker,  went  out  to 
the  W  household  In  the  Negro  ghetto  of 
Lawndale  and  persuaded  Herbert  and  Rita  to 
visit  the  neighborhood  poverty  war  centerfor 
counseling  and  testing  by  State  employment 
service  workers.  Job  openings  were  found, 
but  the  teenagers  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Both  youngsters  then  were  referred  to 
training  programs,  but  failed  to  show  up. 
Finally  Mr.  Hicks  went  to  their  home  and 
••corted  them  back  for  further  counseling. 
Rita,  a  shy.  frightened  g^lrl,  was  too  nervous 
to  take  vocational  tests,  she  Is  now  with  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  doing  pert-time 
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filing  work  for  the  city's  an tl -poverty  agency 
at  $1.25  an  hour  until  she  calms  dovm  enough 
to  be  tested.  Seventeen-year-old  Herbert  is 
headed  for  a  welding  and  basic  education 
course  run  by  the  county  welfare  department. 
"If  I  can  Just  get  them  In  a  program  and 
keep  them  there,  I'U  have  It  made,"  says 
caseworker  Hicks. 

The  time  and  effort  spent  on  Herbert  and 
Rita  Is  by  no  means  atypical.  Door-to-door 
canvassers  sometimes  go  back  four  and  five 
times  to  make  an  Initial  contact.  The  can- 
vassing is  done  by  unemployed  persons  hired 
from  the  Immediate  neighborhood  by  the 
city's  poverty-war  agency  or.  in  the  case  of 
relief  recipients,  by  county  welfare  workers. 
Once  contact  is  msule.  canvassers  spend  any- 
where from  half  an  hour  to  half  a  day  ex- 
plaining the  program  and  completing  a  ques- 
tionnaire on  everyone  16  and  older  in  the 
family.  They  then  arrange  counseling  inter- 
views few  potential  employables,  escorting 
them  to  their  appointment.  If  necessary. 

Early  results  of  the  program,  according  to 
Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz.  "indicate  the  mam- 
moth task  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service  faces  in  furnishing  hope  and  em- 
ployment for  the  participants  In  the  pro- 
gram." In  the  first  12  weeks,  the  canvassers 
Interviewed  and  completed  questionnalrles 
on  about  3.000  Individuals,  all  on  a  face-to- 
face  basis  In  the  home.  Tliey  referred  729 
of  these  to  nearby  centers  for  Job  counseling, 
but  161.  or  22  percent,  failed  to  show  up  for 
their  counseling  interviews.  Many  of  those 
who  did  missed  their  first  appointments  and 
only  came  In  after  they  were  contacted  again 
and  given  a  pep  talk. 

Only  33  Job  placements  have  been  made 
("That's  more  than  we'd  boi>ed  for  at  this 
time,"  says  an  official)  and  only  58  have  been 
referred  to  training  programs,  mostly  In  basic 
literacy  classes  financed  under  the  ManjKjwer 
Development  and  Training  Act.  More  than 
400  persons  have  been  referred  to  "supportive 
services."  primarily  rehabilitation  and  health 
services. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  employment  service 
and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  have  launched  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort to  Identify  Job  vacancies,  reduce  un- 
realistic hiring  requirements  and  stimulate 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs.  In  the  first  7  weeks 
of  this  effort.  322  Job  openings  were  reported 
available  to  persons  processed  by  the  pro- 
gram. 

CHtEFLT    I.OW-LEVEI,    JOBS 

The  Initial  placements  have  been  primarily 
In  low-level  Jobs  and  have  involved  persons 
who  either  don't  want  training  or  are  too  old 
to  benefit  much  from  it.  A  66-year-old  re- 
tired Negro  got  a  part-time  Job  setting  up 
convention  booths  at  $11  a  day.  A  44-year- 
old  Janitor  got  a  beUer  Janitorial  Job  that 
pays  $1.65  an  hour,  more  than  he  had  been 
getting.  A  60-year-old  Negro  was  placed  as 
a  Janitor  in  a  discount  house,  earning  $1.25 
an  hour  and  his  50-year-old  wife  was  placed 
as  a  maid  in  a  private  home  at  the  same  wage. 
There  have  been  socne  placements  in  semi- 
skilled Jobs — a  touchup  girl  In  a  photo  lab,  a 
hand  driller,  a  trainee  to  an  offset  pressman. 

Many  other  cases,  however,  seem  to  defy 
solution.  One  early  registrant,  a  48-year-old 
Negro  woman  on  relief  for  23  years,  has  only 
a  sixth-grade  education,  a  history  of  high- 
blood  pressure  and  tuberculosis,  and  four 
daughters  to  support.  If  this  woman  la  to 
hold  a  Job.  she  probably  will  need  medical 
help,  literacy  and  vocational  training,  and 
someone  to  look  after  her  youngest  child 
while  the  others  are  In  school. 

Poor  health  Is  a  widespread  problem. 
About  80  percent  of  all  persons  enrolled  In 
the  early  weeks  of  the  program  were  in  such 
precarious  health  they  required  a  medical 
examination  to  determine  what,  if  any.  work 
they  were  fit  to  do.  The  percentage  of  per- 
sons needing  a  medical  exam  has  been  de- 
clining somewhat,  but  »tUl  la  "more  than 
half,"  officials  say. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  HUNDREDS 

John  S.  McCauley,  of  the  US.  Employment 
Service,  who  heads  Federal  task  force  coordi- 
nating assistance  to  Chicago  and  other  poten- 
tial person-to-person  programs,  believes 
"hundreds  and  hunreds"  of  unemployed 
Chicagoans  eventually  will  find  steady  work 
at  minor  clerical  Jobs  or  In  restaurants, 
hotel,  and  other  service  Industries. 

"The  Jobs  won't  be  spectacular,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Cauley says.  "But  they'll  be  considerably 
better  than  no  job."  A  few  "diamonds  In  the 
rough"  are  expected  to  qualify  for  skilled 
apprenticeship  programs  or  technician  Jobs. 
Chicago  officials  hope  to  have  10,000  persons 
either  In  Jobs  or  in  some  kind  of  program  to 
Improve  their  employabUlty  by  year's  end. 

The  Chicago  program,  which  is  expected  to 
run  at  least  until  June  30,  1967,  obviously  is 
costly.  Preliminary  budget  proposale  call  for 
Federal  grants  of  about  $900,000  to  local 
public  and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
campaign  f<)r  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  though  some  of  this  money  may  carry 
over  Into  next  year.  Most  of  the  Federal 
funds  are  expected  to  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

These  figures  don't  Include  training  ex- 
penses— "probably  the  biggest  cost  of  all," 
according  to  Mr.  McCauley — and  other  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  largely  through  existing 
programs  or  by  local  groups  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis.  However,  as  Mr.  Wlrtz  noted 
In  suggesting  the  personalized  approach: 
"This  U  not  a  matter  of  molly-coddling. 
It  is  a  matter  of  cutting  •  •  •  the  alterna- 
tive cost  the  community  has  to  bear  every 
time  an  untrained  person  attaches  himself 
or  herself  as  a  parasite  to  It." 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  es- 
teemed colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnali.],  recently 
pointed  out  the  serious  problems  of  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
in  borrowing  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
guarantee  payment  of  principal  and  In- 
terest under  its  management  and  liqui- 
dating functions. 

This  unlimited  back-door  borrowing 
authority  has  permitted  the  FNMA  to  go 
beyond  its  role  as  a  secondary  mortgage 
martcet  facility  and  finance  other  agency 
lending  programs.  Mr.  Widnall  has  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  prevent 
abuses  In  back-door  financing. 

In  the  March  4  edition  of  the  Daily 
Bond  Buyer,  Mr.  John  Gerrity  succinctly 
outlines  the  dangers  inherent  in  current 
progrsuns  and  proposed  changes  in  exist- 
ing law.  This  article  is  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  Members.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  the  article  will  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 

AOMIlnsTRATION   PACED   WITH   LeCAL   SNAGS   IN 

Sale  or  $4.7  Bn.LiON  Loan  Participations 

(By  John  Oerrlty) 
Washington. — The  Johnson  administra- 
tion's scheme  to  dress  up  the  Federal  budget 
next  year  by  substituting  private  for  public 
credit  In  an  amount  estimated  now  at  $4.7 
billion  Is  running  into  snags. 


Scrutiny  of  plans  to  increase  sales  of  par- 
ticipations In  a  wide  range  of  Federal  lend- 
ing programs  to  private  Investors  indicates 
the  President  may  run  afoul  of  unantici- 
pated legal  and  financing  obstacles. 

The  1967  budget,  allowing  for  a  six-fold 
Increase  In  the  sales  of  participations  for 
Federal  loan  assets  over  a  2-year  span,  1965- 
67.  Is  set  up  to  produce  a  modest  deficit  of 
$1.8  billion.  Otherwise  the  deficit  cotild 
Jump  to  $6.5  billion,  without  taking  into 
account  additional  unplanned  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  prosecution  of  the  Vietnam 
war  or  the  rearing  of  the  Great  Society. 

To  sell  approximately  $3  billion  of  the 
projected  participations  the  White  House 
will  need  legislation  broadening  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  to  provide  funds  to  cover  the 
interest  spread  between  what  Fannie  Mae 
may  have  to  pay  fcM-  money  In  the  public 
market  and  the  submarket  rates  affixed  to 
those  Federal  loans  that  are  now  about  to 
be  refinanced  in  the  public  market. 

The  administration's  bill  is  to  go  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  shortly;  Its  reception  is  expected  to 
be  stormy. 

CONTINtrtNC     StTBSIDT 

One  major  objection  to  the  administra- 
tion program  is  that  it  will  provide  a  con- 
tinuing subsidy  for  loans  yielding  sub- 
market  rates. 

The  subsidy  works  like  this: 

The  President's  budget  message  states  that 
Federal  agencies  pooling  their  loans  "will 
be  authorized  to  make  supplementary  pay- 
ments to  the  trustee  (Fannie  Mae)  which 
together  vrtth  the  Interest  on  the  loans  In 
the  pool,  will  make  for  a  level  of  return 
adequate  to  attract  private  Investment. 

Congress  will  thus  be  asked  to  approve  con- 
tinuing authority  for  the  payment  to  Fanny 
May  of  whatever  amounts  are  necessary  to 
make  up  the  spread  between  the  Interest 
earned  by  securities  held  in  the  pool  and  the 
Interest  Fanny  May  earns  from  buyers  of  Its 
own  participations. 

The  appropriations  must  be  large  enough 
to  cover  whatever  amounts  Fanny  May  will 
Ijorrow  from  the  Treasury  for  Interest  costs 
or  principal  repayments. 

ISN'T  THIS  A  CUARANTEEf 

The  prospectus  for  the  Fanny  May  sale  of 
$410  million  of  participation  certificates  next 
March  16.  carries  an  explanation  of  Federal 
financial  backing,  spelled  out  In  a  letter 
signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry 
H.  Fowler. 

The  letter  states,  "It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Treasury  Department  that  the  association 
may  properly  borrow  frcHn  the  Treasury  fc* 
the  foregoing  purpose:  Interest  and  repay- 
ments of  principal. 

Accordingly,  the  Treasury  stands  com- 
mitted to  make  loans  to  the  association  under 
the  Federal  National  Association  Charter  Act, 
to  enable  the  association  to  meet  its  guaranty 
of  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
the  participation  certificates." 

If  this  Isn't  a  Federal  Government  guar- 
anty of  any  agency  issue,  what  is? 

Fanny  May  could  sell  6% -percent  deben- 
tures back  by  a  pool  of  mortgage  loans  av- 
eraging yields  of  3  percent.  To  finance  the 
difference,  2>4  percent,  Fanny  May  would 
simply  borrow  from  the  Treasury,  with  Con- 
gress committed  to  approval,  the  necessary 
amounts. 

This  feature  is  objectionable  to  Members 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  There  may 
also  be  legal  blocks. 

TAXABLE   OR    TAX-EXEMFTf 

Item  two.  Scheduled  for  sale  next  year 
are  participations  of  $820  mlUion  of  college 
housing  loans. 

About  45  i>ercent  of  these  loans  were  made 
to  public  educational  Institutions,  and  are, 
thus,  tax  free.  The  remaining  66  percent 
went  to  private  colleges  and  unlverslUee  and 
are  therefore  taxable. 
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The  pubUc  debt  acta  of  1941  and  1943 
abolished  any  Federal  CJoveminent  Issues  on 
a  tax-free  basis.  If  tax-free  college  bousing 
loana  were  to  form  part  of  a  pool  to  back 
Fannie  Kfae  participations,  a  perplexing  legal 
question  might  arise. 

Would  the  Treasury,  denied  by  law  from 
issuing  Its  own  tax-free  securities,  be  willing 
to  act  as  the  guarantor  for  Interest  and 
principal  repayments  on  securities  sold  to 
prlvat«  Investors  and  backed  by  tax-free 
bonds? 

Opponents  of  the  President's  plan  to  sell 
off  parts  of  Federal  lending  programs  also 
see  a  possible  encroachment  on  the  private 
mnnlclpal  bond  market. 

Suppose  the  Community  Facilities  Admin- 
istration, whose  loans  are  eligible  for  pool- 
ing, should  decide  to  make  a  series  of  2-  or 
a.6-percent  loons  to  a  number  of  commu- 
nities, squeezing  out  any  possible  private 
market  competition  in  the  financing. 

LEND  LOW,   BOBKOW   HIGH 

There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  Fannie 
llae  from  issuing  its  own  participation, 
backed  by  these  2-  or  2.5-percent  community 
facility  loans  and  selling  them  at  a  market 
rate  of  5>4  percent  or  more.  The  Interest 
differential  would  be  met  either  by  Treasury 
borrowings  or  by  congressional  appropria- 
tions. 

Assuming  no  legal  limit  on  the  amount  of 
lending  the  CPA  might  be  allowed  to  under- 
take under  these  most  favorable  subsidy 
circumstances,  the  private  primary  market 
for  such  public  facility  borrowings  on  a  com- 
petitive low-cost,  tax-exempt  basis  would 
dry  up  in  short  order,  only  to  find  offset  later 
in  emission  of  high-cost  taxable  debt  secu- 
rities of  the  selling  department  of  thv  Fed- 
eral agency  apparatus. 

Already  introduced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives la  a  bill  to  limit  the  FNMA's  oper- 
ations in  the  mortgage  and  money  markets 
and  to  restore  the  agency  to  the  posture 
planned  when  It  was  first  established.  This 
bill  was  introduced  by  New  Jersey's  William 
B.  WmNALL.     Others  are  expected  to  follow. 

Mr.  WioNALL's  measure  carries  with  it  pro- 
tections for  investors  who  have  already 
bought  Fanny  May  participations,  (x  who 
may  so  invest  before  the  law  is  enacted. 

"The  guaranty  authority  Is  fully  protected 
by  Fannie  Mae's  right  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  whatever  it  needs  either  for  Interest 
or  principal  repayments  that  might  be  re- 
quired for  outstanding  certificates  of  par- 
ticipation," he  said. 
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Ui.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide- 
spread concern  about  the  administra- 
tion's Vietnam  policy  has  provoked  a 
variety  of  commentary.  An  unusual  and 
interesting  part  of  that  commentary  Is 
found  in  a  brief  article  by  Jesse  Gordon 
in  the  Churchman,  of  February  1966,  in 
wliich  he  quotes  the  writings  of  Mark 
Twain  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  Mark  Twain  speaks  of  man 
and  his  relationsliip  to  war  and  the  proc- 
ess by  wtilch  he  converts  his  horror  of  it 
to  «Mnf  or  table  acceptance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mark  Twain's  comments 
•re  still  very  timely,  and  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  collea^es: 


Mauc  TwADf  OH  Was  Htstexu 
(By  Jesse  Cordon) 
Recently  an  interesting  vignette  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  (Deceml)er  11  >  anent 
Winston  Churchill's  vUlt  here  in  1900.  when 
New  Tork's  elite  was  host  to  this  young 
nobleman  C^ge  24)  who  was  coming  over  to 
plead  the  British  cause  In  their  war  against 
the  Boers  in  South  Africa.  The  newspaper 
essay  revealed  the  vigorous  protest  move- 
ment in  the  i;nlted  States,  at  that  time,  to 
the  British  war  propaganda  effort;  the  dis- 
sent sheds  honor  on  William  Dean  Howells, 
Mayor  Van  Wyck.  of  New  York,  and  others 
who  not  only  refused  to  join  the  list  of  spon- 
sors but  also  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Churchill. 
Although  the  story  mentioned  that  Mark 
Twain  (who  was  chairman  of  the  dinner 
committee  for  Mr.  Churchill)  was  a  man 
who  "disliked  war  under  any  circumstances" 
this  reference — standing  alone — does  the  Mis- 
souri author  an  injustice,  because  it  is  alto- 
gether too  mild  a  description  of  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  war.  Mark  Twain  loathed 
war.  I  think  it  would  be  fairer  and  more 
accurate  if  writers  would  quote  him  on  the 
recurrent  pattern  of  war  hysteria  In  the 
United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War, 
Twain  wrote: 

"The  loud  little  handful — as  usual — will 
shout  for  the  war.  The  pulpit  will — warily 
and  cautiously — object — at  first;  the  great, 
big.  dull  bOlk  of  the  nation  will  rub  its  sleepy 
eyes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should 
be  a  war,  and  wlU  say,  earnestly  and  indig- 
nantly. 'It  Is  unjust  and  dishonorable,  and 
there  is  no  necessity  for  it.'  Then  the  hand- 
ful will  shout  louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the 
other  side  will  argue  and  reason  against  the 
war  with  speech  and  pen.  and  at  first  will 
have  a  hearing  and  be  applauded:  but  it  will 
not  last  long;  those  others  will  outshout 
them,  and  presently  the  anti-war  audiences 
will  thin  out  and  lose  popularity.  Before 
long  you  will  see  this  curious  thing:  the 
speakers  stoned  from  the  platform,  and  free 
speech  strangled  by  hordes  of  furious  men 
who  in  their  secret  hearts  are  still  at  one 
with  those  stoned  speakers — as  earlier — but 
do  not  dare  to  say  so.  And  now  the  whole 
nation — pulpit  and  all — wlU  take  up  the  war 
cry.  and  shout  itself  hoarse,  and  mob  any 
honest  man  who  ventures  to  open  his  mouth; 
and  presently  such  mouths  will  cease  to  open. 
Next,  the  statesmen  will  Invent  cheap  lies, 
putting  the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is 
attacked,  and  every  man  will  be  glad  of  those 
conscience-soothing  falsities,  and  will  dili- 
gently study  them,  and  refuse  to  examine 
any  refutations  of  them;  and  thus  he  will  by 
and  by  convince  himself  that  the  war  is  Just, 
and  WlU  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he 
enjoys  after  this  process  of  grotesque  self- 
deception." 

After  reading  the  above  from  Mark  Twain's 
writings  one  can  only  reflect  on  the  well- 
worn  cliche:  History  repeats  itself.  Surely, 
we  are  witnessing  the  same  "grotesque  self- 
deceptions"  in  the  United  States  today. 


Tobacco  Being  Taxed  to  Death 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VIHGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
Is  aware  of  the  difficult  situation  faced  by 
this  country  with  reference  to  marketing 
Its  products  abroad.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  tobacco. 


Tobacco  taxation  is  now  reaching  the 
point  where  it  will  soon  be  prohibitive  for 
Americans  to  try  to  sell  abroad — imless 
something  Is  done  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. 

The  Southern  Planter,  In  Its  March 
Issue,  has  a  most  Interesting  editorial  on 
tills  general  subject,  entitled  "Tobacco 
Being  Taxed  to  Death."  The  editor.  Dr. 
Paul  Sanders,  cogently  presents  the 
scope  of  the  problem  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  this  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Tobacco  Being  Taxed  to  Death 

If  some  way  could  be  found  to  reduce  the 
taxes  paid  on  American-grown  tobacco  enter- 
ing foreign  countries,  the  export  market 
would  explode  overnight.  The  confiscatory 
taxes  exacted  by  some  of  these  governments 
are  fantastic — almost  unbelievable. 

Venezuela  in  South  America,  for  Instance, 
imposes  a  $13.56  tax  on  each  pound  of  to- 
bacco entering  that  country.  The  Uaited 
Kingdom,  our  EngllEh-speaklng  friends  across 
the  Atlantic,  tack  an  import  duty  of  $12.23 
per  pound  on  all  leaf  moving  from  bond 
storage  to  manufacturers.  This  rate,  by  the 
way,  was  raised  $1.40  last  year.  Tobacco 
revenue  accounts  for  almost  35  percent  of 
the  British  budget.  Japan,  our  closest  ally 
in  the  Orient,  settles  for  a  335-percent  duty. 
The  major  importing  countries  of  continental 
Europe — West  Germany.  Prance,  Italy,  Neth- 
erlands, and  Belgium-Luxembourg — average 
about  30  percent  ad  valorem. 

Why  is  tobacco  singled  out  around  the 
world  for  pumtlve  taxation?  It  isn't  the 
health  hazard  scare.  The  tax  on  tobacco 
and  Its  products  has  grown  increasingly  se- 
vere at  home  and  abroad  for  over  40  years. 
The  tax  takers  should  not  forget  the  warning 
of  Thomas  Jefferson:  "The  power  to  tax 
Involves  the  power  to  destroy."  Government 
tax  in  this  country — local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral— Is  already  taking  13  cents  out  of  an 
average  pack  of  cigarettes  that  sells  for  28.6 
cents.  The  farmer's  share  is  only  2.6  cents — 
about  one-fifth  of  what  the  tax  collector 
gets.  If  the  trend  continues.  Government 
will  destroy  the  tobacco  industry  and  Jerk 
the  rug  from  under  the  $7.1  billion  cigarette 
business. 
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Voting  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  n.LiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  section  of  the  Constitution  guaran- 
tees the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  regard- 
less of  their  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  servitude,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  reminds  us  in  a  recent  editorial. 

The  paper  notes  that  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  should  be  clear  to  all — 
"the  highest  Court  in  the  land  has  said 
that  it   means   exactly  what  it  says." 

The  comment  on  the  Court's  uphold- 
ing the  major  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  will  Interest  many, 
and  I  therefore  insert  the  editorial  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Now  Thet  Can  Vote 
There  are  many  confUcts  in  law.  and  the 
Supreme  Court  faced  one  of  them  Monday. 
One  section  of  the  Constitution  guarantees 
the  States  the  right  to  cond\ict  their  own 
Internal  affairs.     Another  section  guarantees 


the  right  of  citizens  to  vote  regardless  of 
their  rac«,  color,  or  previous  condition  at 
servitude. 

Since  certain  States  have,  undeniably, 
been  denying  that  right  on  those  grounds, 
something  had  to  give,  and  what  gave  was 
States'  rights.  Actually,  al)  the  States  lost 
on  Monday  was  the  right  to  rob  people  of 
their  votes. 

The  Court  upheld  the  major  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  In  effect 
this  act  Eiispends  literacy  and  other  tests  In 
t\x  southern  States,  and  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  send  Federal  examiners 
into  areas  that  try  to  evade  the  law.  One 
of  the  States,  South  Carolina,  brought  suit 
in  the  Supreme  Court  to  enjoin  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  The  five  other  States 
joined  the  litigation,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  hastened  its  consideration  so  as  to 
rule  before  the  spring  primaries.  Only 
Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  dissented,  on  a  minor 
point.  CivU  rights  attorneys  now  hope  that 
the  Court  will  soon  eliminate  the  poll  tax 
in  the  fotir  States  that  still  require  it  for 
voting  in  State  elections. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  delivered 
Monday's  opinion,  stated  the  question  in- 
volved: "Has  Congress  exercised  Its  powers 
under  the  15th  amendment  in  an  appropriate 
manner  with  relations  to  the  States?'"  He 
answered : 

"The  ground  rules  for  resolving  this  ques- 
tion are  clear.  The  language  and  purpose  of 
the  15th  amendment,  the  prior  decisions  con- 
struing its  several  provisions,  and  the  general 
doctrines  of  constitutional  interpretation,  all 
point  to  one  fundamental  principle.  As 
against  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States, 
Congress  may  use  any  rational  means  to 
effectuate  the  constitutional  prohibition  of 
racial  discrimination  in  voting." 

And  he  concluded: 

"Hopefully,  miUlorts  of  nonwhlte  Ameri- 
cans will  now  be  able  to  participate  for  the 
first  time  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  Govern- 
ment under  which  they  live.  We  may  finally 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  truly  'the  right 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.'  " 

That  Is  the  language  of  the  Constitution. 
Its  meaning  should  be  clear  to  all.  The 
highest  Court  in  the  land  has  said  that  It 
means  exactly  what  it  says. 


Milwaukee   Versus    Baseball   Court   De- 
cisions Should  Follow  the  Evidence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  and  honored  tradition  of  judicial 
reserve  in  withholding  public  comment 
on  a  matter  wliich  shall  inevitably  come 
before  a  court  has  been  tarnished  by  the 
imfortunate  statement  In  Chicago  last 
week  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  William 
O.  Douglas.  In  addressing  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  Justice  Douglas 
alluded  to  his  own  recreational  enthu- 
asiasm  for  hiking  and  general  conserva- 
tion activities.  The  learned  jurist 
further  suggested  that  Milwaukee  and 
Wisconsin  Braves  baseball  fans  should 
follow  that  example  rather  than  being 
concerned  over  the  move  of  the  Braves 
from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta.    In  his  moet 


significant  remarks,  however.  Justice 
Douglas  is  reported  by  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune to  have  said : 

I  don't  foresee  baseball  losing  Its  immunity 
to  the  antitrust  laws.  Baseball  has  had  th« 
benefit  of  an  early  decision  and  it  will  prob- 
ably stand.  I  think  we  should  be  less  con- 
cerned over  a  spectator  sport  and  begin 
enjoying  the  outdoors.  That  is  our  greatest 
sport. 

I  have  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  right 
of  every  Individual  to  choose  his  own 
form  of  recreation  and  sport  activity. 
Justice  Douglas  happens  to  prefer  hiking 
and  similar  "participating"  activities  in 
the  out  of  doors.  To  each  man,  there- 
fore, his  own  choice.  And  as  the  at- 
tendance figures  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
past  10  years  clearly  indicate.  Braves 
fans  do  enjoy  the  great  out  of  door  rec- 
reation of  watching  their  team  play 
baseball.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  they  have  any  less  an  interest  in 
eliminating  the  pollution  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan or  conserving  the  natural  beauty 
of  Wisconsin's  northern  forest  areas. 

It  is  for  these  many  reasons  that  the 
baseball  fans  of  Milwaukee  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  a  right  to  expect  fair  and  im- 
partial judicial  consideration  of  their 
efforts  to  prevent  the  Braves  from  leav- 
ing Milwaukee.  They  have  a  right  to 
expect  that  their  case  against  the  Braves 
will  be  heard — and  judged — on  its  merits 
and  only  after  the  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

In  view  of  the  strong  likelihood  that 
this  case  will  ultimately  be  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  because  of  the 
constitutional  issues  Involved,  it  would 
seem  fitting  under  the  circumstances 
that  Justice  Douglas  would  give  serious 
thought  to  disqualifying  himself  at  that 
time. 

In  his  column  of  March  14,  1966.  Mil- 
waukee Journal  Sports  Editor  Oliver 
Kuechle  discusses  this  situation  at 
greater  length.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  insert  Mr.  Kuechle's  remarks 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Are  We  Playino  Wrrn  a  Stacked  Deck? 
(By  OUver  E.  Kuechle) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  well  be  called 
upon  eventuaUy  to  review  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin's antitrust  suit  against  the  Braves  and 
the  National  League.  Constitutional  Issues 
are  involved.  The  suit  Montjay  went  into  its 
third  week.  Thus  it  was  with  dismay  to  read 
in  Saturday's  Chicago  Tribune  that  Supreme 
Cotirt  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  suggested 
that  there  had  been  entirely  too  much  com- 
motion over  the  case,  that  outdoor  living,  of 
which  he  happens  to  be  a  great  advocate, 
should  be  substituted  as  an  alternative  to 
baseball,  and  that  Braves  fans  should  be 
more  concerned  with  conservation  of  the  In- 
diana dunes  and  with  cleaning  up  Lake 
Michigan  than  with  the  move  of  the  club 
from  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta. 

The  learned  Jurist,  67  years  old  and  a 
walker  from  'way  back  ("I  hike  15  to  20  miles 
every  weekend  around  Washington")  ad- 
dressed the  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Camping  Association  in  Chicago. 

A  QtrOTE 

"I  don't  foresee  baseball  losing  Its  Immu- 
nity to  the  antitrust  laws,"  the  Tribune 
quoted  him.  "BacebaU  has  had  the  benefit 
of  an  early  decision,  and  it  will  probably 
stand.  I  think  we  should  be  less  concerned 
over  a  spectator  sport  and  begin  enjoying  the 
outdoors.    That  la  our  greatest  sport." 

What  an  unfortunate  utterance  by  a  man 


who  In  the  Immediate  future  may  be  called 
upon  to  help  consider  the  fate  of  a  spectator 
sport  In  which  millions  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin are  vitally  concerned. 

The  early  decision  he  referred  to,  of  course, 
was  the  one  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1922 
.(Federal  League)  in  which  the  Court  ruled 
that  baseball  was  not  engaged  in  interstate 
commrece.  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes  handed 
down  the  majority  decision,  and  bewildered 
some  of  the  finest  legal  minds  in  the  country. 
In  1953  (Toolson)  the  Court  reaffirmed  this 
decision  but  with  the  suggestion  that  Con- 
gress look  into  the  matter.  And  in  1957 
(Radovlch)  It  Indirectly  reaffirmed  the  deci- 
sion but  refused  to  give  other  professional 
sports,  football,  basketball,  and  hockey,  the 
same  exemptions  that  baseball  had.  It  even 
hinted  that  if  it  were  considering  baseball 
for  the  first  time  it  would  not  rule  as  the 
Court  had  in  1922. 

APPLAUSE,  Btrr 

The  Indiana  dunes  should  be  preserved. 
Lake  Michigan  should  be  cleaned  up.  So 
should  the  Chicago  River.  This  column 
would  like  to  Join  in  the  applaiose  Justice 
Douglas  undoubtedly  got  at  the  campers' 
convention  with  these  observations. 

But  why  drag  in  big  league  baseball  in 
Milwaukee  and  the  case  now  In  progress 
here?  Why  even  mildly  prejudge  something 
in  which  he  will  probably  eventually  sit  in 
review?  Why  not  let  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  case'  speak  for  themselves? 

Can  It  be,  if  the  Tribune  quoted  the  Jurist 
correctly,  that  we're  playing  with  a  stacked 
deck  because  of  a  decision  back  In  1922? 


Gadsden,  Ala.,  Honors  Letter  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  among  the  unsung  heroes  who 
dally  do  the  Nation's  work  are  the  faith- 
ful employees  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment who  deliver  the  mall.  While  many 
are  quick  to  complain  when  there  is  any 
falling  off  In  mall  service,  few  take  the 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  letter  carriers 
who  plod  the  streets  and  avenues  of  our 
cities.  In  rain  or  shine,  to  keep  the  most 
Important  asset  we  have  alive  our  com- 
munication with  one  another. 

Last  month  the  north  Alabama  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Let- 
ter Carriers  held  their  meeting  In  my 
hometown  of  Gadsden  and  my  city  was 
proud  to  honor  them.  As  a  part  of  these 
remarks  I  Include  the  proclamation 
passed  by  the  Gadsden  City  Commission 
and  signed  by  our  good  mayor,  Les  Gil- 
llland.  declaring  February  19,  1966,  Let- 
ter Carrier  Day  In  Gadsden: 
Pboclamation 

Whereas  the  diligent  and  industrious  In- 
dividuals who  deliver  our  daily  mall  com- 
prise an  organization  which  performs  a  pub- 
lic service  to  the  citizens  dating  back  to  the 
beginning  of  our  Government,  and 

Whereas  the  public  service  which  the  let- 
ter carriers  of  the  Nation  perform  is  of  great 
benefit  to  every  Individual  In  our  country, 
and 

Whereas  the  local  branch  No.  1047  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  Is 
sponsoring  a  meeting  of  the  North  Alabama 
Carriers  to  be  held  on  February  19,  1966,  at 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  Hall : 
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Now.  therefore.  I.  Lesley  L.  GUliland,  mayor 
of  the  City  of  Oadsdea,  Ala.,  do  proclaim 
the  day  of  February  19.  1986  to  be  Letter 
Carrier's  Day  In  the  city  of  Gadsden  In  honor 
of  the  faithful  and  dedicated  service  which 
our  letter  carriers  perform  to  all  of  the  com- 
munity. The  letter  carrier  Is  truly  one  of 
those  people  who  In  the  performance  of  bis 
duty  never  lets  rain  or  snow,  excessive  heat 
or  bitter  cold,  deter  him  from  the  work 
which  he  so  cheerfully  performs.  I  urge  all 
of  the  citizens  of  our  city  to  give  a  special 
thought  to  the  fine  men  who  labor  In  ordo' 
that  we  may  receive  a  service  which  Is  of 
Inestimable  value  to  all. 

In   witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  city  to 
be  affixed,  this  15th  day  of  February  1966. 
Lbs  Giu.n.AND, 

Mayor. 


Industry  and  Porerty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 

JH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  constantly  striv- 
ing to  provide  opportunities  for  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

Job  Corps  centers  are  performing 
tremendous  feats  in  the  fields  of  on  job 
training,  retraining,  work  while  learning, 
and  many  forms  of  educational  aid. 

It  Is,  however,  not  the  sole  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
eliminate  poverty.  That  task  must  be  a 
universal  effort  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
Nation — business,  agriculture.  Industry, 
professional,  employees,  and  employers. 

In  a  recent  speech,  Mr.  Charles  B. 
(Tex)  Thorn tOTi,  chairman  of  the  board 
at  Litton  Industries.  Inc.,  outlined  in- 
dustry's role  in  the  Job  Corps  program. 

Mr.  Thorntons  remarks  are  so 
eloquent  and  positive  that  I  shall  let 
them  stand  for  themselves. 

I.  then,  hereby  Insert  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point  Mr.  Thornton's  remarks: 

"PiasPEcnvES  1966" 
(Remarks  of  Charles  B.  Thornton,  chairman. 
Litton  Industries.  Inc..  3Ath  National  Busi- 
ness Conference.  Harvard  Business  School 
Association,  Mar.  4.  1966.  New  York.  N.Y.) 
The    objectives    of    this    conference    are 
clear — namely,  that  education,  business,  and 
government  must  unite,  and  unite  effectively. 
to  tackle  the  tremendous  Job  of  elementary 
poverty,  a  task  which  no  society  in  history 
has  undertaken  with  any  reasonable  success. 
That  the  businessman  should  be  concerned 
about  poverty,  as  he  Is  about  other  problems 
of  our  Nation  should  be   no  surprise.     Yet 
there  are  those  who  characterize  the  busl- 
neiTnnn    as   something  lees   than   patriotic 
and    compassionate.      For    some     unknown 
TWMOn.    the    word    seems    to    have    gotten 
around  that  the  businessman  Is  for  poverty — 
not  against  It.     Such  an  absurdity  too  often 
goes  unchallenged.     If  there  Is  any  respon- 
sible buslnessnuui  or  Industrialist  who  be- 
lieves poverty  In  our  midst  Is  good  for  this 
counti?.  I  don't  know  blm. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  Nation 
Is  great,  and  one  of  these  is  that  It  has  a 
strong  and  ever-expanding  Industrial  base. 
In  the  forefront  of  this  Nation's  growth  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  businessmen  and 
Industrialists  who  are  the  visionary  planners. 
the  organizers,  the  limovators,  and  leaders  In 


meeting  the  challenges  of  today,  and  forging 
the  opportiinltles  of  tomorrow. 

Most  of  you  have  built  new  enterprises,  or 
expanded  older  ones  on  products  that  did 
not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  Still  others  of  you 
have  plans  and  projections  based  upon  the 
anticipated  development  of  presently  un- 
known products  and  services,  which  will 
mean  still  more  Jobs  and  opportunities. 

Over  72  million  people  are  employed  in 
America  today,  and  7  out  of  10  are  in  Jobs 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning  of  this 
centxxry.  American  Industry  is  progressing 
at  a  fvirlous  rate  in  the  creation  of  Jobs,  and 
this  Is  the  foundation  of  the  overall  economic 
health  of  our  Nation.  In  Just  16  years,  the 
national  output  of  goods  and  services,  as 
measured  by  our  gross  national  product,  has 
doubled,  and  by  1980  it  should  double  again. 
Our  Government  can  stimulate,  our  edu- 
cational Institutions  can  make  great  contri- 
butions, and  labor  will  do  Its  part,  but  It  Is 
crystal  clear  that  It  is  the  Job  of  business 
and  Industry  to  provide  the  structural  and 
economic  base  that  will  further  strengthen 
thl»^atlon  and  bring  Into  reality  the  Great 
SociAy. 

The  problems  of  the  poor  will  not  go  away. 
We  should  not  think  that  burying  them  In 
the  slums  of  our  cities,  or  scattering  them 
over  the  countryside  will  make  them  any  less. 
They  are  problems,  and  real  problems,  and 
their  solution  requires  an  effective  working 
relationship  between  government  and  busi- 
ness. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  saw  this 
and  provided  In  the  Job  Corps  legislation  for 
a  direct  business  participation.  In  effect, 
they  said  that  since  free  enterprise  is  based 
on  the  Individual,  all  individuals  must  be  de- 
veloped to  a  greater  potential  if  we  are  to  get 
the  best  from  our  system.  Further,  as  a  prin- 
cipal element  In  the  free  enterprise  system. 
Industry  should  take  an  even  greater  part  In 
this  development  process. 

To  be  more  specific,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  share  with  you  our  own  par- 
ticipation In  the  Job  Corps. 

As  background  I  should  say  that  our  com- 
pany, like  most  of  yours,  has  training  pro- 
grams for  Its  employees.  During  the  last  10 
years,  we  have  given  some  form  of  training  to 
over  15.000  of  out  employees.  This  has 
ranged  from  on-the-job  training,  retraining, 
work  while  learning,  and  many  forms  of  edu- 
cational aid.  including  scholarships  In  our 
Nation's  colleges  and  uiU vers! ties. 

Our  training  activities,  however,  have  been 
directed  primarily  to  upgrading  and  reorient- 
ing the  skills  of  our  own  employees  to  keep 
pace  with  the  rapidly  changing  technical 
context  and  complexity  of  our  products.  As 
late  as  4  years  ago.  over  50  percent  of  our 
current  6.000  products  either  did  not  exist  or 
have  had  major  technological  design  changes. 
To  make  our  training  programs  as  effective 
as  passible,  we  brought  together  professional 
teachers  and  specialists  from  the  outside,  and 
coupled  them  with  our  company's  engineer- 
ing, production,  marketing,  administrative, 
and  management  personnel. 

As  a  result,  we  have  and  are  continuing  to 
develop  training  aids,  equipments,  and  tech- 
niques which  have  resulted  In  even  better 
training  at  less  cost  to  our  company. 

Even  though  our  efforts  In  this  field  were 
Initially  directed  toward  personnel  In  indus- 
try, we  have  found  that  many  of  our  innova- 
tions were  applicable  on  a  broader  basis. 
Consequently,  when  Mr.  Shrlver  Invited  In- 
dustry to  participate  in  the  Job  Corps  train- 
ing program,  our  educational  systems  divi- 
sion decided  to  submit  a  proposal  for  a 
prime  contract  to  create  and  run  a  training 
center. 

In  January  1965.  we  signed  a  contract  to 
take  over  Camp  Parks,  an  abandoned  mili- 
tary Installation  In  northern  California,  and 
In  It  we  established  a  training  program  for 
boys  to  be  selected  by  the  Government. 

I  must  admit  this  decision  was  made  with 


some  hesitation  after  considering  the  risks 
Involved.  We  knew  that  these  boys  would 
come  from  a  segment  of  our  population 
which  has  been  left  behind.  Few,  If  any, 
would  have  ever  held  a  Job.  All  would  be 
school  dropouts,  and  many  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  read  and  write.  These  would  be 
boys  whom  others  had  previously  tried  to 
help  and  had  given  up.  The  relief  roles 
and  sometimes  the  police  blotter  were  their 
principal   identlflcatlon   with   our  society. 

But  we  believed  that  Industry,  as  a  respon- 
sible major  Institution  In  a  free  society,  must 
accept  a  share  of  the  Job  of  bring  forward 
that  segment  of  our  population.  Further, 
we  believe  that  Industry  can  do  this  Job  bet- 
ter than  any  other  segment  of  our  society. 
So  we  accepted  the  challenge. 

We  worried  about  potential  Incidents 
which  might  be  harmful  to  the  reputation 
of  our  company  and  about  embarrassing 
political  criticism.  But  we  determined  to 
accept  the  risk.  We  also  thought  of  stock- 
holders who  might  be  critical  that  our  com- 
pany would  launch  into  such  a  venture,  even 
though  a  small  profit  was  Involved. 

Tlie  startup  was  encotiraglng.  We  agreed 
to  get  the  camp  operating  in  90  days:  it  was 
functioning  In  45.  An  adequate  staff  was 
required  in  75  days;  it  was  available  in  30 
days. 

And  then  the  boys  began  to  arrive.  Tliey 
came  from  all  the  50  States.  In  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  conditions.  They  were  school 
dropouts,  from  the  first  grade  to  high  school. 
They  were  from  cities,  towns,  and  rural 
areas.  All  ethnic  groups  were  represented. 
They  ranged  from  the  aggressive,  belligerent 
boys  who  carried  a  chip  on  their  shoulders 
and  wanted  to  fight,  to  the  passive,  timid 
boys  who  had  completely  given  up.  They 
were  all  volunteers  and  had  been  processed 
by  the  U.S.  Employment  Services  across  the 
country,  but  In  too  many  Instances,  they 
appeared  to  be  boys  that  somebody  Just 
wanted  to  get  out  of  town. 

Fires  and  fights  soon  started.  Since  the 
boys  could  leave  the  program  anytime  they 
meide  up  their  minds  to,  our  initial  worry 
was  who  would  leave  fi^st,  the  boys  or  the 
carefully  chosen  staff  which  we  had  placed 
in  charge  of  Camp  Parks.  These  worries  were 
shortlived. 

In  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings,  our 
staff  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  started  to 
work  with  complete  dedication  and  a  deter- 
mination to  salvage  these  boys  for  America. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  boys  wanted  an 
opportunity.  E^ven  though  most  of  them 
entered  the  program  with  skepticism,  they 
began  slowly  to  respyond. 

As  our  people  came  to  see  the  problems 
firsthand,  we  soon  learned  that  the  budget 
was  Inadequate,  and  that  many  of  our  plans 
had  to  be  revised  and  changed.  The  medical 
budget  had  been  based  upon  the  average  for 
boys  of  this  age  group.  However,  few  had 
ever  had  any  kind  of  medical  care,  and  even 
fewer  had  ever  been  to  a  dentist.  The  den- 
tistry bill  alone  has  overrun  so  far  by  >750.- 
000,  with  another  quarter  of  a  million  for 
other  medical  services. 

The  food  budget  was  based  upon  the  OI 
3,500  calories  a  day.  It  has  been  running 
6,000  calories  a  day.  This  adds  up  to  $700,000 
during  the  2-year  contract  period. 

The  psychologists  tell  xis  that  to  these  boys, 
food  Is  a  symbol.  The  ability  to  eat  a  lot 
Is  Important  to  them,  even  though  It  runs 
beyond  their  physical  needs. 

We  learned  that  Instruction  on  a  small- 
group  basis  had  to  be  combined  with  indi- 
vidual learning.  Even  the  boys  who  chose 
the  same  courses,  though  willing,  could  not 
progress  equally  together.  This  is  under- 
standable as  their  previous  school  levels 
varied  so  widely. 

We  also  learned  that  the  boys  who  couldn't 
read  or  write  were  the  most  sensitive  and 
often  the  most  belligerent.  To  learn  the 
ABC's   was   considered   kid  ctuff   and   they 
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wanted  no  part  of  It.  This  was  largely  solved 
as  they  began  to  show  Interest  In  one  or  mor« 
of  the  training  programs  coupled  with  our 
staff's  liberal  use  of  an  old  American  prin- 
ciple— the  Incentive  system. 

For  example,  those  in  electronic  assembly 
were  told  that  when  they  learned  to  read 
the  Instruction  manxaals,  they  would  be  given 
parts  to  assemble  a  small  radio  which  they 
could  keep  If  It  worked.  The  learning  aids 
and  teachers  In  our  reading  facilities  were 
soon  overwhelmed.  Once  they  started,  the 
boys  were  determined  to  proceed  rapidly,  and 
these  facilities  are  now  open  day  and  night. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  hours  during  the 
day.  many  boys  spend  from  3  to  5  extra  hours 
at  night  on  their  own  learning  to  read  and 
write. 

Last  week  I  visited  one  group  using  teach- 
ing aids  in  individual  booths.  They  were  all 
at  different  reading  levels.  I  talked  to  one 
fine  looking  boy  from  Oklahoma — a  flirst 
grade  dropout — who  could  not  even  write  his 
name  6  months  ago.  He  has  averaged  S 
hotxrs  a  day.  Including  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, learning  to  read.  He  already  has  his 
radio,  and  Is  now  working  harder  than  ever. 
Another  boy  showed  me  a  Life  magazine, 
saying.  "I  uped  to  Just  look  at  the  pictures. 
Now  you  know  I  read  the  writing  and  I 
know  what  they're  all  about."  His  eyes 
were  glistening. 

Another  boy  In  a  booth  seemed  too  embar- 
rassed to  talk.  He  was  Just  starting  and 
having  difficulty  writing  simple  words  like 
"who"  and  "how."  as  he  heard  the  words 
pronounced  and  displayed  on  a  machine. 

The  Instructor  told  me  that  the  average 
accomplishment  of  this  group  of  boys  was 
now  rtinning  at  one  elementary  school  grade 
per  month.  By  the  way,  this  teacher's  name 
Is  Mrs.  Rlggs  and  she  had  taught  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  of  the  California 
elementary  school  system  for  over  20  years. 
She  said  that  she  had  Joined  our  staff  at 
Camp  Parks  last  year  because  she  was  curious 
about  the  program  and  also  wanted  to  earn 
some  additional  Income  during  the  summer. 
Even  though  her  pay  now  Is  the  same  for 
11'/^  months  as  It  was  In  the  public  school 
system  for  9.  she  wants  to  continue  at  Camp 
Parks.  She  said.  "It  Is  the  most  rewarding 
experience  that  I  have  ever  had." 

Earlier  in  our  Job  Corps  experience,  w© 
found  many  professional  teachers  lacking  In 
Interest  and  even  critical  of  the  Job  Corpa 
activity.  Now  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
on  our  staff  are  former  teachers,  and  we  have 
an  average  of  200  applications  from  profes- 
sional teachers  for  every  position  available. 
There  are  over  2.000  boys  at  Camp  Parka, 
and  the  first  ones  are  beginning  to  graduate. 
Depending  upon  their  ages,  their  previous 
level  of  education,  and  the  relative  complex- 
ity of  the  course  chosen,  the  training  varlea 
from  6  months  to  2  years. 

Upon  graduation,  each  boy  receives  a  gen- 
eral educational  diploma  from  the  Job  Corps, 
and.  In  many  Instances,  an  accredited  high 
school  diploma.  Of  the  few  hundred  who 
have  graduated,  about  15  percent  have  re- 
entered the  public  school  system,  about  50 
percent  have  found  Jobs  in  Industry,  and  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  have  entered  the 
Armed  Forces.  Remember  that  these  were 
boys  not  only  below  the  entry  level  for  JoIjb 
In  Industry,  but  also  below  the  minimum 
level  for  military  service. 

The  motivation  supplied  by  a  fellow  corps- 
man  getting  a  Job  has  greater  Impact  than 
all  the  words  In  the  world  from  our  staff, 
or  other  outsiders.  They  follow  each  other's 
progress  with  Intense  interest,  as  Indicated 
by  the  Camp  Parks*  corpsman's  new^>aper 
edited  and  published  completely  by  the  boys 
themselves — "Plimkett  Lands  Job."  "Eddie 
Kendall  Hired  by  Telephone  Company."  and 
many  more. 

Speaking  of  graduates,  I  think  you  would 
like  to  know  that  as  the  boys  arrive  they 
are  relieved  of  any  switchblade  knives,  lead 
pipes,  and  even  homemade  guns  In  their 


possession.  Tou  ehotild  see  the  collection. 
Each  boy  Is  told  that  his  name  will  be  tagged 
to  this  property,  and  he  may  reclaim  It  when 
he  leaves  the  camp.  So  far,  not  one  single 
graduate — and  I  repeat — not  one  has  asked 
for  the  return  of  his  weapon. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  It  Is  still  too  early 
to  Judge,  but  If  we  assume,  based  upon  our 
experience  at  Camp  Parks,  any  reasonable 
degree  of  success  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  best  Investments  Amer- 
ica could  make. 

The  present  cost  of  training  a  boy  at 
Camp  Parks  la  running  between  $3,500  and 
$4,500.  depending  upon  his  training  period. 
Some  critics  have  said  that  this  Is  mcM'e 
costly  than  maintaining  a  student  In  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  To  make  the 
comparison  comparable,  however,  remember 
the  6,000  calories  and  the  million  dollars 
spent  on  teeth  and  general  health.  Further- 
more, these  are  boys  with  problems,  and  the 
training  center  has  them  24  hours  a  day,  7 
days  a  week. 

We  in  the  business  world  consider  eco- 
nomic payout  In  determining  the  merits  of 
an  Investment.  If  we  apply  that  measure- 
ment to  the  Job  Corps,  It  becomes  an  In- 
vestment that  any  prudent  businessman 
would  be  willing  for  our  Nation  to  make. 
,  Remember  that  70  percent  of  these  boys 
came  from  families  on  relief.  Furthermore, 
40  percent  of  their  grandparents  were  also 
on  relief.  If  we  can  break  that  cycle  and 
can  make  them  tax  producers  instead  of 
problem  tax  consumers,  we  have  added 
greatly  to  the  strength  of  America. 

To  keep  a  family  on  relief  In  California 
costs  $5,000  a  year,  or  $100,000  for  one  gener- 
ation. To  keep  a  man  In  prison  costs  $8,000 
a  year. 

Camp  Parks  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  boys 
camp  nor  a  vacation  outing.  Its  dropout 
rate  has  averaged  8  percent — not  bad  when 
you  consider  these  boys  were  all  100-percent 
dropouts  when  they  came  here.  It  Is  In  the 
deadly  serious  business  of  building  citizens. 
How  well  this  Job  Is  being  done  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  performance  of  the  boys 
during  their  long  lifetime  after  they  have 
completed  their  relatively  few  months  in  the 
Job  Corps  training  program. 

Any  way  we  look  at  it.  we'll  find  that  the 
break  even  point  of  this  Investment  will  be 
far  lower  than  any  previous  minimum  that 
we  as  businessmen  have  ever  used  as  a 
yardstick. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  read  just  one 
of  the  many  letters  which  Dr.  Uslan.  director 
of  Camp  Parks,  has  received.  TThis  one  came 
after  the  boys  returned  from  Christmas  leave. 
"Deab  Sib:  I  would  Uke  to  express  my 
many  thanks  to  you  and  your  coworkers  for 
the  Improvement  I  found  in  my  son  Paul. 
His  conduct  Is  much  better,  and  his  person- 
ality Is  wonderful.  We  enjoyed  him  to  the 
high.  He  made  oxir  Christmas  a  perfect  one. 
We  Just  loT^e  him  to  death.  Now  I  must  say 
that  he  used  to  have  ways  we  did  not  like. 
I  am  80  happy  to  see  that  Paul  Is  now  grow- 
ing up  to  be  a  real  naan.  May  God  bless 
every  one  of  you.  As  I  close  I  wUl  say  thanks 
again  and  again  and  again. 
Sincerely, 


AlSOl 

llshed  in  Huntingdon  and  Mount  Union, 
Pa.,  and  which  shows  the  feeling  of 
many  people  of  our  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From    the    Dally    News    (Himtlngdon   and 
Mount  Union.  Pa.),  Mar  1,  1966] 
Thx  Amebican  Wat 
Milk  producers  and  dealers  supplying  the 
Greater    Philadelphia    area    understandably 
are  agitated  over  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
rlctUture's   announced   Intention   to  change 
the    marketing    arrangement    under    which 
they    have    functioned    successfully    for    23 
years. 

The  Dep.^rtment  states  that  It  wants  a 
change  because  It  carmot  enforce  the  mini- 
mum price  provisions  of  Its  present  market- 
ing order  In  the  face  of  chiseling  by  a  hand- 
ful of  dairies  which  apparently  pay  kickbacks 
to  brokers  or  other  middlemen.  Oddly, 
though,  one  of  the  principal  offenders  of  the 
Philadelphia  order  Is  reported  to  be  a  huge 
New  York-based  cooperative  which  is  In  the 
forefront  of  those  calling  for  a  change. 

The  change  they  want,  which  the  Depart- 
ment may  order,  would  absorb  the  Philadel- 
phia or  so-called  Delaware  Valley  area  Into 
their  New  York-New  Jersey  market  order. 
At  the  very  least  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
producers  want  to  force  abandonment  of  the 
handler  pool  arrangement  In  the  Philadelphia 
area.  This  would  result  in  a  loss  of  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk  for  the  5.800 
farmers  supplying  the  Philadelphia  area  and 
an  Increase  of  6  cents  per  hundredweight  to 
those  primarily  supplying  the  New  York 
market,  or  a  loss  of  $10  miUlon  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Delaware  Valley  area. 

Brlng^lng  the  loss  closer  to  home,  there  are 
over  600  milk  shippers  In  the  Dally  News  cir- 
culation area  who  stand  to  lose  about 
$840,000  annually  if  the  handler  pool  plan  Is 
abandoned. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  Philadelphia  milk- 
shed  dairymen  have  urged  the  Depmrtment  of 
Agriculture  to  retain  the  order  they  have 
worked  imder  since  1942.  They  have  also 
asked  that  the  Department  amend  the  order 
to  put  the  middlemen  under  the  order*  Jur- 
isdiction so  that  It  can  be  enforced. 

This  sounds  to  us  like  honest,  good  sense. 
It  sounds  Uke  the  American  way.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  no  more 
think  of  abandoning  an  order  because  of  In- 
fractions, at  least  not  until  It  has  made  an 
all-out  effort  at  enforcement,  than  we  should 
consider  abandoning  laws  against  murder  be- 
cause s<Mne  are  stlU  committed. 
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or 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHAUEY 

or   PMOfSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  t»  insert  In  the  Record,  an  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Daily  News,  pub- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  10th  article  of 
a  series  written  by  Washington  reporter 
of  the  Detroit  News,  Tom  Joyce,  discuss- 
ing the  war  on  poverty,  follows: 

Oua  Agoniziko  Dn.KMMA — Cak  Wab  on  Pov- 

ESTT  PBEVINT  a  GBKATEH  EVIL  IiAT^7 

(By  Tom  Joyce) 
Washington,  March  9. — "We  In   America 
today  are  nearer  to  the  final  tritmiph  over 
poverty  than  ever  before  In  the  history  of 
any  ^and. 

"We  will  soon  with  the  help  of  God  be  In 
sight  of  the  day  when  poverty  will  b« 
banished  from  this  Nation." 


'^>4l. 
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Ttia  wordA  ring  with  tbe  optimism  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  But  they  are  not  bis,  any 
more  than  tbe  war  on  poverty  Is  really  his 
war. 

They  were  uttered  more  than  37  years  ago 
by  Herbert  Hoover  when  he  accepted  the  Re- 
publican Party's  presidential   noailnatlon. 

Only  15  months  later  the  Nation  was 
plunged  Into  the  darkest  depression  in  Its 
history. 

It  ended  hope  for  conquering  poverty — 
and  sent  the  Republican  Party  into  a  political 
depression  almost  as  dark  as  the  economic 
one. 

The  depression  gave  political  birth  to 
FranUln  Delano  Roosevelt  and  a  number  of 
m  luin—  to  restore  the  country  to  prosperity. 
Tb*  boat  remembered  U  WPA.  the  grand- 
daddy  of  pump  priming. 

It  generated  unrestrained  praise,  un- 
bounded criticism,  hope,  and  distrust.  It 
also  made  a  permanent  contribution  to  Amer- 
icana with  countless  humorous  references  to 
boondoggling.  One  was  this  little  ditty: 
"Dub-ya  P-A.,  dub-ya  P.A.. 
Sleep  while  you  work,  while  you  rest,  while 

you  play. 
Lean  on  your  shovel  to  pass  the  time  away. 
Three  little  letters  that  make  lUe  okay. 
Dub-ya  P.A.,  dub-ya  P.A..  dub-ya  P.A." 
That  experiment,  the  biggest  antipoverty 
undertaking  up  to  its  time,  has  rightly  been 
described  as  the  spiritual  predecessor  to  tix. 
Johnson's  war. 

And  history  shows  that  it  helped  38  million 
Americans,  by  coincidence  a  figure  very  close 
to  the  34  million  Americans  Judged  poor  by 
today's  poverty  war  standards. 

What  distinguishes  the  war  on  poverty 
from  all  other  attempts  in  history  Is  Its  ap- 
proach. In  this  sense  it  is  certainly  the 
Johnson  administration's  war. 

NOT  A  DOl^ 

It  is  not  a  dole  program.  If  it  were,  the 
administrative  costs  would  not  be  as  high 
as  they  are.  with  as  much  as  70  percent  of 
funds  for  some  projects  going  Just  for 
salaries. 

Congressional  criticism  frequently  has  hit 
on  this  point.  There  also  have  been  cases  of 
corruption. 

But  the  poverty  war  Is  an  attack  on  the 
causes  of  poverty,  a  sociologically  inspired 
experiment  to  help  the  po«  pull  themselves 
up. 

The  administrative  costs  of  handing  out 
welfare  money  In  a  well -managed  program 
can  be  kept  quite  low,  but  the  self-help  pro- 
grams of  the  poverty  war  require  thousands 
of  trained  professional  people. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  hire  one  teacher 
for  every  14  culturally  deprived  children  in 
the  Headatart  program,  and  it  Is  not  cheap 
to  hire  counselors,  teachers  and  instructors 
of  skills  at  the  Job  Corps  centers. 

An  executive  from  Industry  does  not  go  to 
a  Job  Corps  camp  for  tbe  kind  of  wages  that 
a  WPA  work-gang  boas  might  be  paid  today. 

There  must  still  be  dole  In  America.  The 
statement  of  the  mlUtant  Negro  In  Watts 
who  says  the  purpose  of  his  community- 
action  program  Is  to  make  [>eople  ashamed 
to  stand  in  welfare  lines  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  mother  who  has  no  means  of  supporting 
her  Ave  children. 

But  If  the  program  works,  the  five  children 
eventually  will  have  no  rectson  to  stand  In  a 
welfare  line. 

If  the  war  on  poverty  Is  an  extension  of 
WPA.  emphasis  baa  been  completely  re- 
versed— away  from  make  work  and  toward 
self-help  through  education.  Job  training  and 
motivation.  ^ 

But  emphasis  on  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OSO).  which  runs  the  antl- 
poTOrty  campaign  and  keeps  public  attention 
focused  on  it  with  the  help  of  a  well-oiled 
public  relations  machine,  is  misleading. 

Tbe  b*ttle  against  poverty  and  its  causes 
ba«  many  fronts. 


There  is  social  security.  whl(^  not  only 
provides  incomes  for  retired  workers  but  pay- 
ments to  survivors  of  heads  of  households  as 
well. 

COST  IN  BILLIONS 

It  is  expected  In  1967  that  P'edwal  pay- 
ments for  health,  labor,  and  welfare  actlvltlea 
win  Jump  to  a  total  of  9393  billion,  with 
about  75  percent  of  this  coming  from  trust 
funds  financed  through  special  taxes. 

For  years  unemployment  compensation, 
administered  by  Federal-State  systems,  has 
been  a  weap>on  against  poverty. 

There  Is  the  manpower  development  and 
training  act  of  1962.  So  far  about  370.000 
unemployed  workers  have  been  enrolled  In 
training.  More  than  70  percent  of  these 
have  been  placed  in  Jobs. 

This  year,  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to 
the  unemployables.  Next  year  two-thirds  of 
an  estimated  250,000  trainees  will  come 
from  people  who  have  no  skills,  not  even 
the  most  simple  ones. 

Moreover,  the  program  will  devote  more 
attention  to  Job  placement. 

Poverty  war  community  action  programs 
In  places  like  Chicago.  Atlanta,  and  Detroit 
are  providing  exciting  new  Information 
about  employment  services. 

XLBVEN-STATB  BATTLETOXD 

The  billion  dollar  Appalachla  program 
cannot  b«  separated  from  the  Government's 
attack  on  poverty,  even  though  It  Is  not  an 
official  part  of  the  war. 

In  the  II -State  Appalachla  area,  where 
barefoot  children  are  raised  in  squalor,  roads 
are  being  built  and  natural-resource  pro- 
grams developed. 

Similar  regional  approaches  are  being 
planned  for  other  areas. 

A  weak  spot  so  far  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
coordination  in  Appalachla  between  other 
Federal  programs  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
Some  rural  antipoverty  officials  In  Kentucky. 
West  Virginia.  Georgia,  and  neighboring 
States  have  never  bothered  to  talk  to  offi- 
cials of  the  Appala4;^ia  program.  Some,  in 
fact,  have  only  a  fuzzy  notion  that  there 
ts  a  program  called  Appalachla. 

There  are  other  programs  aimed  at  the 
roots  of  poverty. 

Expenditures  for  urban  renewal  are  ex- 
pected to  go  to  •413  million  in  fiscal  1967. 

Moreover,  President  Johnson  has  asked 
Congress  to  approve  a  $3.3  billion  plan  de- 
signed to  wipe  out  whole  slum  neighbor- 
hoods in  American  cities. 

Slum  clearance  has  touched  offl  a  long  and 
heated  debate.  What,  for  Instance,  happens 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  slum  that  Is  re- 
moved?   Where  do  they  go? 

Critics  In  Detroit  refer  sardonically  to 
urban  renewal  as  "Negro  removal." 

Ocle  Pastard,  the  militant  young  Negro 
who  works  in  an  antipoverty  project  In  the 
Los  Angeles  Watts  area.  Is  an  outspoken 
critic  of  slum-removal  projects. 

"Before  you  knock  down  a  slum,"  be  says, 
"you  have  to  prepare  the  people  who  live  In 
It  for  decent  housing.  If  you  tear  down  a 
alum  and  put  all  the  people  In  public  hous- 
ing, without  training  them,  you  end  up  in 
a  few  years  with  Just  another  slum." 

Pastard's  project,  called  Westminster,  Is 
directed  at  the  kind  of  training  he  Is  talking 
about,  dealing  with  simple  problems  like 
homemaklng,  home  management  and  Indi- 
vidual motivation. 

Expenditures  for  public  housing  In  fiscal 
1967  are  expected  to  increase  from  $249  mil- 
lion to  $61  million. 

In  an  Inventory  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's help-the-poor  programs,  the  expand- 
ing role  of  education  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education 
Is  expected  to  Increase  from  #730  mlllloD  In 
1966  to  $1.5  blllloii  In  1967. 

mSICASS  A  FACTOB 

Medicare  also  cannot  be  Ignored  as  a  major 
weapon  against  poverty  since  It  Is  designed 


for  the  aged  who  so  heavily  p>opulate  pov- 
erty's ranks.  Beyond  medicare,  the  same 
active  Congress  that  approved  It  also  en- 
acted 11  other  major  health  measures,  in- 
cluding much  improved  health  care  for 
needy  children. 

So  the  war  on  poverty,  directed  from 
Sargent  Shrlver's  Office  of  Ek»nomlc  Oppor- 
ttxnlty.  Is  Just  a  part  of  the  bigger  war. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  heart  and  the  nerve 
center  of  the  daring  new  Idea  that  the  poor 
themselves  can  play  a  major  part  In  the  el- 
fort  to  erase  not  only  poverty  but  Its  causes. 

Despite  the  other  programs,  the  Shriver 
operation  will  decide  whether  the  new  ap- 
proach is  possible  or  whether  it  will  end  up  as 
Just  another  welfare  operation. 

Travel  across  the  land  and  you  will  get 
the  unmistakable  impression  that  most 
Americans  feel  the  program  will  not  work — 
that  poverty  can  never  be  completely  erased. 

"Really,"  most  Americans  seem  to  be  ask- 
ing, "won't  there  always  be  poor  people? 
Isnt  this  Jxut  the  way  things  are?  " 

It  Is  not  easy  to  ask  these  questions  of 
blank-faced  children  In  mountain  shacks 
dirty  beyond  belief. 

The  chances  are  that  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  will  be  poor  If  this 
Is  really  the  ways  things  are.  One  of  the 
demonstrable  achievements  of  the  poverty 
war  so  far  Is  the  uncovering  of  fresh  evi- 
dence that  poverty,  like  wealth,  can  be  be- 
queathed. 

THB     HOPEFUL     SIGNS 

Critics  charge  that  the  program  Is  not 
working.  They  point  to  San  Francisco,  where 
projects  have  bogged  down  in  politic*.  They 
produce  figures  about  high  dropout  rates  in 
Job  Corps  camps.  They  offer  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  waste,  mismanagement  of  funds, 
and  public  scandal. 

Riots  at  a  couple  of  Job  Corps  camps  got 
big  headlines  in  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try. But  few  newspapers  have  been  willing 
to  spend  either  the  time  or  the  money  it  takes 
to  find  out  about  the  other  side  of  the  Job 
Corps,  a  project  on  which  some  of  the  Na- 
tions biggest  industrial  firms  are  gambling. 

Moreover,  there  also  are  congressional 
critics  who  find  it  is  easier  to  use  old  news- 
paper clippings  than  It  is  to  conduct  first- 
hand investigations. 

The  engineer  you  sit  next  to  on  the  air- 
plane does  not  think  the  antipoverty  cam- 
paign will  work.  But  he  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  means  to  really  look  inside  a 
Harlem  project  that  Is  working. 

Many,  many  other  projects,  some  of  them 
small  and  scMne  of  them  large,  are  really 
working.  Others  are  hopeless,  sputtering 
failures. 

And.  if  you  stand  inside  an  Appalachian 
hovel,  talk  to  the  poor  themselves  on  slum 
streets  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and 
walk  down  the  paths  of  ignorance,  hopeless- 
ness and  Indifference,  the  odds  look  very 
long  and  the  cost  very  high. 

But  there  are  hopeful  signs.  And  It  Is  hard 
to  escape  the  ringing  question  of  the  Industry 
man  who  runs  a  Job  Corps  center: 

"What  are  the  costs  going  to  be  tomorrow 
If  the  problems  are  not  solved  today?" 


Congressman  Qaillen,  Tennessee's 
Ombndsman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TXNNX86IB 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  19, 1966 

Mr.  BROCKL    Mr.  Speaker,  our  out- 
standlfig  colleague  from  the  First  Dls- 


March  16,  1966 
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trict  of  Tennessee  [Mr.  Qotllen]  Is  well 
known  and  appreciated  for  the  fine  man- 
ner in  which  he  deals  with  constituent 
needs.  As  evidence  of  his  effectiveness, 
the  people  he  represents  returned  him  to 
Congress  with  71.7  percent  of  the  vote — 
the  largest  margin  of  any  Republican  In 
1964. 

In  a  recent  Kingsport  WKPT  radio 
editorial  by  William  Frcehoff,  Congress- 
man Jimmy  Quillen  was  compared  to  a 
Swedish  ombudsman,  or  citizen  defender 
against  government  abuse.  Mr.  Free- 
hofif's  editorial  Is  worthy  of  contempla- 
tion by  us  all  and  with  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record : 

I A  WKPT,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Editorial] 
W«  Havx  Ook  Own  Ombudsman 
(By  William  Freehoff) 
Alfred  Bexellus  of  Sweden  has  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure. 

Mr.  Bexellus  was  Invited  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  because  he  Is  an 
ombudsman  and  the  subcommittee  is  looking 
Into  the  matter  of  ombudsmen. 

And  what  Is  an  ombudsman?  Well,  to  put 
It  briefly,  an  oinbudsman  is  a  sort  of  trouble- 
shooter  for  the  citizen  who  wants  to  get 
help  from  his  government. 

The  office  was  established  In  Sweden  In 
1809  as  a  citizen's  defender  against  govern- 
ment abuse.  The  post  has  since  been  created 
in  Finland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  New  Zea- 
land and  has  been  proposed  for  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Now  some  Members  of  Congress  are  tosrlng 
with  the  idea — hence,  the  appearance  of  Om- 
budsman Bexellus. 

We  will  agree  that  the  staggering  bureauc- 
racy of  Washington  is  a  fearful  thing  to 
confront  for  the  average  Joe  Citizen. 

Talk  to  one  bureaucrat  and  you  will  be 
sent  from  one  office  to  the  next.  You  re- 
member the  old  gag  about  the  messenger  boy 
that  went  Into  the  Pentagon  and  came  out 
a  light  colonel. 

But  if  a  Congressman  Is  on  the  ball,  bis 
constituents  don't  need  an  ombudsman. 

And  here  In  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee  we  already  have  an  excel- 
lent- ombudsman    in    Congressman    Jimut 

QtnLLEN. 

He  has  demonstrated  many  times  that  he 
can  slash  government  redtape  to  shreds  on 
behalf  of  a  constituent,  and  his  greatest 
trlmnph — getting  land  back  for  a  moxm- 
talneer  constitutent — was  the  lead  article 
in  a  recent  Reader's  Digest. 

So,  if  all  Congressmen  were  as  eager  to  as- 
sist their  constitutents  as  Jimmt  Quillen 
Is,  there  would  be  no  neeed  to  even  think 
about  creating  an  American  version  of  the 
Swedish  ombudsman. 

Think  about  It. 


Follow  the  Bonncing  Ball 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ball- 
point pen  Is  now  some  20  years  old. 
Since  the  time  of  its  invention  few  other 
than  perfecting  changes  of  minor  char- 
acter have  taken  place.  Recently,  how- 
ever, a  giant  step  forward  was  made  by 
the  Fisher  Pen  Co.  by  pressurizing  the 


feed  supply.  Its  usefulness  as  a  space 
pen  becomes  apparent  because  of 
weightless  conditions  experienced  by  all 
orbiting  astronauts.  Perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, though,  is  the  reliability  in- 
crease for  everyday  use  by  millions  of 
actual  and  potential  users. 

Following  are  the  pens'  test  results 
and  a  history  going  back  20  years — all 
advanced  by  the  space  age: 

National  Aeronautics  and 

Spack  Administbation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  17, 1965. 
Mr.  Paul  C.  Fisher, 
President.  Fisher  Pen  Co., 
Forest  Park,  III. 

Dear  Mb.  Fisher:  As  you  are  aware,  our 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  Tex., 
has  been  testing  your  new  model  AG-7  pens 
which  have  aluminum  pistons  separating  the 
gas  from  the  Ink  reservoir.  The  reexilts  of 
these  tests  as  reported  to  this  office  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1966,  were  quite  favorable,  and 
I  quote  from  the  report  the  following  state- 
ments; 

"The  modified  pens  were  received,  checked 
for  oxygen  compatibility,  and  subsequently 
used  In  a  simulated  spacecraft  cabin  environ- 
ment. 

"The  oxygen  compatibility  was  confirmed 
by  rupturing  the  Ink  cartridge  and  placing 
the  Ink  In  a  watch  glass  and  exposing  it  to 
100  percent  oxygen.  The  oxygen  soak  was 
at  various  pressures  from  3  to  16  pounds  per 
square  inch  absolute  for  a  period  of  1  hour. 
At  the  end  of  the  1  hour  soak,  no  noticeable 
oxidation  has  occurred.  The  Ink,  stlU  In  the 
oxygen,  was  placed  In  the  presence  of  an  open 
flame,  and  It  was  determined  that  It  would 
not  support  combustion.  The  AG-7  pens 
were  found  to  be  oxygen  compatible  and  sub- 
mitted as  a  test  article  for  the  next  manned 
test  at  reduced  pressures. 

"The  test  In  which  the  performance  of  the 
AO-7  pens  were  used  was  a  48-hour  test  In 
'Gemini  ECS  Bmierplate  No.  II'  where  the 
following  conditions  existed: 

"(a)  Cabin  pressure  controlled  at  6.S 
pounds  per  square  Inch  absolute. 

"(b)  Cabin  interwall  temperature  followed 
a  launch  profile  of  100*  to  —40*  P. 

"(c)  Cabin  gas  was  100  percent  oxygen 
with  50  to  80  percent  relative  humidity. 

"(d)  The  test  subjects  were  In  both  launch 
and  flight  position  during  the  test. 

"(e)  The  AG-7  pens  were  used  to  fill  out  a 
workbook  that  was  provided  to  keep  the 
subject  occupied  during  the  test. 

"The  AG-7  pens  performed  excellently  In 
all  positions.  The  pens  were  examined  after 
the  test  and  no  excessive  oozing  was  ap- 
parent. The  mechanics  of  the  pen  also  per- 
formed very  well.  Both  test  subjects  stated 
that  the  pens  performed  satisfactorily. 

"The  pens  will  be  used  in  future  tests  and 
should  any  problems  be  noted,  you  will  be 
advised. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"James  A.  Hootman, 
"Executive  Secretary, 
Inventions  and  Contributions  Board." 

[From  Office  Appliances] 

Follow  the  Bouncing  Ball 

(By  Paul  C.  Fisher,  president,  Fisher  Pen  Co.) 

I  didn't  believe  it  then,  and  I  can  hardly 
believe  It  now. 

What  I'm  talking  about  is  the  ball  pen. 
It  was  Introduced  Just  20  years  ago,  Oc- 
tober 29,  as  the  newest  development  of  tbe 
oldest  writing  instrument,  and  changed  the 
writing  habits  of   a  billion  people. 

I  didn't  think  much  of  the  pen  at  the  time, 
but  I  have  changed  my  mind  considerably. 
And  how  I  have  changed  by  mind. 

I've  been  in  the  ball  pen  business  almost 
since  Its  Inception  and  Tve  made  my  share 
of  mistakes,  but  also  some  important  con- 
tributions— Uke  tbe  universal  refill  cartridge 


and  now,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  ball 
pen — a  sealed  pressurized  cartridge  making  it 
possible  to  write  In  any  position,  even  upside 
down. 

On  that  October  day,  20  years  ago,  Milton 
Reynolds  put  on  sale  through  Glmbels  in 
New  York  his  miraculous  new  pen  at  •12.50 
each,  a  fantastic  price,  but  no  more  fantastic 
than  the  claims  made  for  it.  "It  could  write 
underwater.  It  would  revolutionize  writ- 
ing.   It  would  practically  last  forever." 

Glmbels,  with  the  help  of  extravagant  ad- 
vertising on  that  day,  had  some  5,000  war- 
weary  consumers  aching  for  new  merchan- 
dise— waiting  to  buy  pens,  at  $12.50  each. 

By  day's  end.  Glmbels  had  sold  10,000  pens, 
worth  about  $125,000  at  retail.  And  If  you 
think  that's  a  paltry  figure,  considering  the 
size  and  Importance  of  the  store,  consider 
that  this  amount  was  about  a  third  of  the 
store's  average  dally  volume  at  that  time. 

That  was  the  start  of  the  ball  pen,  and  I 
did  not  share  the  general  enthusiasm.  In 
fact.  Just  a  few  days  before  that  wild  sell- 
ing event  at  Glmbels  I  had  remarked  to 
Julian  Levi,  son-in-law  of  IdUton  Reynolds 
and  then  general  manager  of  the  Reynolds 
Pen  Co.,  that  the  baU  pen  was  no  good 
and  never  would  be  because  the  basic  princi- 
ple was  unsoxind. 

I  was  right — but  only  at  ttie  time.  It 
was  aU  too  true  that  the  early  bail  pens  did 
not  work.  There  were  defects  and  there  were 
failures  and  there  was  widespread  dissatis- 
faction. While  Glmbels  was  still  selling  aU 
the  pens  It  could  get,  long  lines  were  form- 
ing In  the  back  of  the  store  to  return  pens 
that  came  nowhere  near  fulfilling  the  fan- 
tastic claims  of  the  ballyhoo  that  preceded 
their  Introduction. 

EARLY    MODELS    HAD    PLENTY    OF    PROBLEMS 

All  their  faults  were  showing — the  oil  base 
inks  dried  so  slowly  that  writing  would  smear 
and  signatures  could  be  readily  transferred 
even  after  weeks  of  aging;  the  ink  cartridge 
leaked,  sometimes  from  both  ends,  and  few 
things  are  messier  than  ball  pen  Inks.  The 
cartridges  stopped  writing  because  of  air 
bubbles  or  foreign  particles  In  the  ink,  the 
ink  dried  or  oxidized  since  the  upper  end 
of  the  Ink  column  was  always  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere;  the  points  vijrote  tmevenly,  left 
large  globs  of  excess  Ink,  wrote  too  lightly 
or  the  ball  would  freeze  In  its  socket  and 
stop  writing  completely. 

The  Reynolds  Innovation,  despite  the  exag- 
gerated price,  the  wildly  Imaginative  promo- 
tion and  the  defects  Inherent  In  the  prod- 
uct, did  achieve  a  major  objective,  even 
though  the  pen  itself  was  a  monvunental 
writing  failure. 

It  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  Indeed  such  a  product.  The  net  effect — 
with  the  pen  Itself  going  back  to  everybody's 
laboratories  for  essential  Improvements  and 
refinements,  and  perhaiie  perfection — was  to 
start  an  Industry. 

Now  the  ball  pen  is  a  staple  Item  every- 
where throughout  the  world,  and  It  Is  widely 
used  in  the  office,  school,  home,  as  a  premi- 
um, as  an  advertising  specialty  and.  In  more 
elaborate  gold  or  sliver  case  and  accom- 
panied by  a  mechanical  pencil,  an  executive 
gift.  Sales  are  running  close  to  $500  mil- 
lion la  annual  volume,  on  a  worldwide  basis. 

Developments  and  Improvements  In  the 
ball  pen  by  leading  manufacturers  In  the 
field,  and — some  of  them  my  own  doing, 
I  am  prroud  to  say — have  forced  me  to  change 
my  mind  about  the  ball  pen. 

Tbe  major  break  was  achieved  In  1947 
with  the  capillary  cartridge,  a  straight  tube 
with  a  1/10  ln<^  Inside  diameter,  it  was 
a  tremendous  improvement  over  the  much 
more  complicated  original  Ink  cartridges. 
One  end  is  closed  by  the  point  and  the  other 
end  Is  open  to  the  air.  This  type  of  Ink 
cartridge  is  sUll  used  In  90  percent  of  aU 
ball  pens. 
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The  original  smcwth  steel  ball  that  rolled 
over  tbe  paper,  leaving  a  trail  of  the  same 
infc  that  stained  pockets,  bandkerchlefa  and 
bands,  was  replaced  by  tungsten  carbide, 
one  of  tbe  hardeat  aUojrs  kno>wTi.  It  Is  not 
used  much  to  write  under  water,  but  it  now 
even  writes  on  some  greasy,  glossy,  and  glazed 
svurfaces. 

However,  the  big  breakthrough  In  baU 
pen  technology  came  In  1949  with  Paper 
KCate's  Introduction  of  the  Orst  quick  dry- 
ing glycol-based  ink.  By  this  time  the  ball 
pen  hod  such  a  bad  reputation  for  perform- 
ance that  it  had  become  a  dying  product. 
Paper  kCate's  quick  drying  Ink  first  developed 
by  Pran  Seech  brought  new  life  to  the  ball 
pen  and  started  it  on  Its  way  to  wide  ac- 
ceptance. When  I  first  tested  the  Paper 
Mate  pen.  I  was  so  Impressed  that  I  discon- 
tinued all  sales  effort  on  our  pens  to  develop 
an  Ink  of  comparable  quality.  Other  pen 
companies  also  Intensified  their  ink  research, 
while  Seech  successfully  kept  his  secret  for 
nearly  4  years  by  mixing  ink  in  the  base- 
ment bathtub  of  his  Los  Angeles  home  and 
not  revealing  his  formulas  to  anyone.  Paper 
Mate  as  a  result  earned  a  commanding  lead 
over  Its  competitors. 

ORIGINAL   PATENT   ISSUED   IN    1888 

This  marked  the  rebirth  of  the  ball  pen 
Industry.  Confidence  In  the  product  was 
restored.  Major  competitors  Intensified 
their  research  and  development  efforts  that 
have  resulted  In  the  ball  pen's  present  posi- 
tion at  the  world's  most  widely  iised  writ- 
ing instrument. 

While  the  merchandising  genius  of  Milton 
Reynolds  is  responsible  for  starting  the  In- 
dustry, the  actual  credit  goes  to  Laszlo  Joz- 
sef  Biro,  a  Hungarian  refugee  living  in  Ar- 
gentina, for  kindling  the  commercial  birth 
of  the  ball  pen.  There  had  been  patents 
as  far  back  as  1888  on  the  concept  of  a  freely- 
revolving  ball,  set  In  a  socket,  that  wiped  a 
gelatlno\is  Ink  onto  a  writing  surface. 

The  Biro  pen  had  three  important  ad- 
rances — If  the  word  Is  the  correct  one.  con- 
sidering the  defects — over  the  conventional 
fountain  pen.  Instead  of  a  nib  there  was  a 
socket  that  held  a  ball  bearing.  Instead  of 
Ink  It  used  a  gelatinous  dye  with  an  oU  base 
that  was  rolled  onto  the  writing  surface  by 
the  baU  bearing.  Third,  it  held  enough  of 
this  unusiial  "ink"  to  keep  writing  for  several 
months  at  a  time. 

There  was  another  advantage.  Ordinary 
pens  leaked  at  high  altitudes  because  changes 
In  atmospheric  pressures  affect  liquids.  The 
ball  pen  was  not  subject  to  this  annoying 
problem,  and  the  immediate  result  was  that 
the  British  rlghu  were  sold  to  a  British  air- 
craft company. 

The  VS.  Air  Force — through  fUera  visiting 
Argentina — became  interested,  too.  toward 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  It  brought  some 
and  sent  them  to  pen  makers,  suggesting 
they  might  buy  a  large  quantity.  Here  was 
a  product  to  be  made,  and  a  consumer  wait- 
ing to  buy  it.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Parker, 
Blwaffer  and  Bversharp  got  Into  the  act,  only 
to  find  that  Eberhard  Faber,  well-known 
p«ncU  manufacturer,  controlled  the  n.S. 
rights  but  had  raa.  Into  manufacturing  dU- 
flcultles. 

Some  extremely  complicated  agreements 
were  worked  out  between  Paber  and  Bver- 
sharp and  production  runs  began,  backed  by 
"miracle-pen'*  advertising. 

The  advertising,  as  It  turned  out.  was  a 
boon  to  Olmbels  which  was  Just  about  to 
bring  out  the  Reynolds  pen.  Reynolds  had 
InTestlgated  the  patent  situation  and  had 
decided  to  go  ahead,  taking  his  chances  on 
legality.  Straus  warned  of  a  patent-infringe- 
ment salt,  but  Reynolds  was  a  step  ahead. 
Bis  pen  bad  a  gravity  feed,  something  that 
lepreeented  an  ImproiTement. 

There  are  now  perhapa  aoo  ball  pen  manu- 
tacturen  In  the  country,  with  qtiaUty  and% 
performance  ranging  from  very  good  to  very 
bad. 


ICANT    IMPaOTZICENTS    ALONG    THX    WAT 

Many  of  them  get  credit  for  various  in- 
novations and  Improvements.  Among  the 
major  developments  to  cause  significant 
changes  in  manufactxirlng  methods  and 
greater  value  to  the  consumer  was  the  Jumbo 
cartridge  using  a  grease  follower  developed 
by  Ernest  Hendrickson.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co. 
adopted  It  in  1952  after  their  unsuccessful 
efforts  at  marketing  a  Jumbo  cartridge  with  a 
sealed  ink  supply.  Parker.  Scrlpto,  Venus 
and  Wearever  soon  followed.  This  develop- 
ment allowed  the  use  of  a  larger  diameter 
tube,  thereby  greatly  Increasing  the  Ink 
supply.  However,  the  brass  or  bronze  ball 
sockets  then  used  wore  out  so  quickly  that 
the  extra  Ink  supply  actually  meant  very 
little,  until  the  successful  development  of 
the  stainless  steel  socket  using  a  tungsten 
carbide  ball.  In  1963. 

The  successful  modem  stainless  steel  point 
Is  the  development  of  Sauro  AlberUnl  and 
Guldo  BertogUo  of  Albe.  S.A.  of  Lugano. 
Switzerland.  This  remarkable  company  de- 
veloped a  line  of  superb  ball  pblnt  manu- 
facturing machines  which  are  now  being 
used  all  over  the  world.  A  few  pen  com- 
panies. Including  the  Plsher  Pen  Co.,  devel- 
oped their  own  excellent  point  manufactur- 
ing machines  and  with  them  a  competitive 
advantage.  Then  the  Albe  Co.  developed 
their  superior  machines  and  revolutionized 
the  point  quality  of  ball  pens  throughout 
the  world  by  making  their  machines  and 
their  superior  technology  available  to  the 
entire  Industry. 

Fisher's  two  basic  contributions  now 
widely  accepted  are  the  universal  cartridge 
"one-for-all"  refill,  which  fits  moet  pens  and 
thus  reduces  retail  Inventories,  and  now  the 
first  successful  sealed  pressurized  ball  pen 
cartridge.  At  the  Fisher  organization,  with 
its  plants  and  laboratories  in  Chicago,  Cali- 
fornia and  New  York,  we  have  solved  the 
problem  of  Ink  Bow.  The  new  cartridge 
Invented  by  me  and  two  long-time  associ- 
ates, Herman  Schub  and  Roger  Kennedy  us- 
ing a  thlxotroplc  ink,  will  write  under  con- 
ditions Impossible  for  ordinary  pens. 

Pressurized  ball  pen  Ink  cartridges  coxild 
not  be  made  In  the  p>ast  because  all  previous 
ball  pen  Inks  would  ooze  out  around  the 
ball  whenever  pressure  was  applied  to  the 
Ink.  Our  new  thlxotroplc  ink  will  not  ooze 
even  If  pressure  In  excess  of  100  pounds  per 
square  Inch  Is  applied  because  It  Is  heavy 
and  solid  until  It  Is  stirred.  The  revolving 
ball  liquifies  the  Ink  so  that  it  flows  freely 
to  the  paper. 

The  future  indicates  even  greater  growth, 
providing  we  are  alert  to  scientific  advances 
and  are  willing  to  share  our  knowledge.  The 
first  20  years  were  the  hardest,  but  as  pio- 
neers we  should  be  proud  that,  out  of  the 
ashes  of  near-disaster,  we  gave  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world  the  ball  point  pen — the 
modern  tool  of  education,  business  and  com- 
munications— and  are  striving  to  make  It 
better. 


Address  by  Mr.  Serafin  G.  Menocal 

EXTENSION  of' REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirOkNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday ,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  4.  Mr.  Serafln  G.  Menocal,  former 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
ttie  Cuban  Electric  Co.,  made  an  address 
before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia at  their  Friday  luncheon.  I  think 
It  Is  important  that  we  take  Into  consid- 
N^r&tlon  the  warnings  and  facts  which  Mr. 


Menocal  presented  to  the  Commonwealth 
Club. 

Excerpts  from  his  address,  entitled 
"Havana  Red  Accords  a  Formal  Declara- 
tion of  Subversive  War  Against  the 
Americas,"  published  by  the  Common- 
wealth, follow: 
Havana  Rkd  Accords  a  Formal  Declaration 

or  Subversive  War  Against  the  Americas 
(Prom  address  by  Serafln  G.  Menocal,  former 

vice  president  and  general  manager,  Cuban 

Electric  Co.) 

A  most  Important  event,  In  the  struggle 
of  democracy  against  the  Communist  In- 
vasion was  the  Trlcontlnental  Conference 
(Asia,  Africa,  and  America)  of  International 
Communist  groups  who  met  In  Havana  dur- 
ing January  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
and  carrying  out  subversion  throughout  the 
Americas.  Immediate  targets  are  Santo 
Domingo,  Guatemala,  Colombia,  Venezuela, 
and  Haiti — the  Caribbean  area — which  can 
affect  the  United  States  In  greatest  measure. 

The  trlcontlnental  meeting  climaxed  the 
efforts  of  four  previous  conferences;  the 
first  two  at  Bandung.  In  April  1955;  the  sec- 
ond at  Conakrl.  Guinea,  In  AprU  1960,  which 
created  the  Afro-Asian  Organization  of  News- 
men to  expand  worldwide  propaganda. 

The  third  slgnincant  conference  was  held 
In  Noehl.  Tanganyika.  It  voted  approval  of 
financial  and  military  aid  to  all  Uberatlon 
movements.  For  the  first  time  (taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  passive  attitude  of  Washington 
toward  Cuba)  It  was  resolved  to  extend  full 
support  to  Fidel  Castro  and  to  advocate 
compliance  with  the  five  points  drawn  up  by 
the  Cuban  Communist  government.  One  was 
a  demand  that  the  United  States  Immediately 
abandon  Its  naval  base  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  which,  under  the  1934  treaty  secured 
the  complete  Independence  of  the  Island. 
commitnist  wah  councils 

Cuba  Is  the  key  to  control  of  the  Caribbean 
which,  In  turn,  controls  appro€u:hes  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  fourth  conference,  held  In  Accra, 
Ghana,  In  May  1955,  ratified  all  agreements 
and  resolutions  previously  adopted.  It  was 
decided  to  hold  a  fifth  conference  In  Cairo 
In  September  of  last  year,  to  prepare  for  the 
Havana  Trlcontlnental  Conference. 

The  Havana  Conference  represents  an  open 
invasion  of  our  hemisphere  as  a  result  of  the 
passive  attitude  of  the  OAS  and  the  agree- 
ment reached  between  President  Kennedy 
and  Prime  Minister  Khrushchev. 

Analyzing  all  these  developments.  If  Im- 
mediate actions  are  not  taken  to  recover  lost 
ground,  Castro  will  become  the  steel  arm  of 
communism  through  the  Indolence  of  the 
entire  continent. 

n.S.SJt.-Rm  CHINA  ACRKI 

The  Havana  conference  was  attended  by 
483  delegates,  70  observers.  81  guests  and  119 
newsmen  from  the  three  continents. 

Importance  of  the  Havana  meeting  lies  In 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China  have  openly  committed  themselves  in 
the  struggle  to  subvert  the  American  peoples. 
Castro  Is  no  longer  the  Instrument.  It  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  acts  dltectly.  It  Is  no 
longer  being  done  In  a  clandestine  manner 
but  frankly,  and  brazenly,  admitted. 

The  principal  resolutions  approved  at  th« 
trlcontental  conference  are  explicit: 

First.  Creation  of  solidarity  among  the 
peoples  of  the  three  continents. 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  general  secre- 
tariat In  Havana. 

Third.  Creation  of  a  permanent  coounlttee 
of  assistance  and  aid  to  all  subversive  move- 
ments. 

Fourth.  Formation  of  a  specific  committee 
for  Latin  America,  with  repreaentatlvee  at 
the  various  subversive  groups  from  all  na- 
tions. 
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Fifth.  Training  and  guidance  of  guerrillas 
to  Invade  America. 

Sixth.  Creation  of  a  committee  to  assist 
and  aid  the  Vletcong.  The  very  same  Vlet- 
cong  whc»n  some  sympathizers  In  the  United 
States  wish  to  Include  In  the  Vietnam  Gov- 
ernment— a  proposal  which  Vice  President 
H0MPHRET  has  likened  to  putting  a  fox  In 
the  chicken  coop. 

OAS  gives  weak  protest 
The  Importance  of  these  resolutions  Is 
confirmed  In  statements  made  by  the  dele- 
gates from  different  countries,  among  them 
Pedro  Medina  of  Venezuela,  who  urged  co- 
ordination of  guerilla  movements  to  achieve 
broader  support.  The  Vietnamese  repre- 
sentative expressed  himself  In  these  terms: 
"One  Yankee  killed  In  Vietnam  is  one 
Yankee  less  that  our  Venezuelan  brothers 
wUl  have  to  kill  In  Venezuela."  The  Chilean 
Communist  Party  president  stated  harmon- 
ized activity  to  be  the  only  way  to  attain 
power. 

The  OAS  has  limited  Itself  to  an  academic 
protest  against  the  Trlcofatlnental  Confer- 
ence which  Is  a  fiagrant  violation  of  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  a  General  Assembly  declaration  voted 
by  109  member  States. 

challenges  not  met 

It  Is  time  to  admit  openly  that  the  Havana 
trlcontlnental  meeting  accords  are  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  a  subversive  war;  like 
those  being  everywhere  financed  by  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Red  China. 

Castro's  regime  has  recognized  the  Vlet- 
cong and  Puerto  Rico  as  free  countries. 
Narciso  Rabel  Martinez,  a  Communist  Puerto 
RT<i:in  leader,  has  been  appointed  ambassador 
to  Cuba  although  Puerto  Rico  Is  politically 
tied  to  the  United  States.  This  Is  another 
challenge  that  has  not  been  contested. 

At  the  time  of  the  missile  crisis  in  1962, 
President  Kennedy  committed  himself  with 
Prime  Minister  Khr\ishchev  not  to  Invade 
Cuba,  and  not  to  allow  Cuba  to  be  Invaded. 
This  agreement  has  made  Cuba  a  Commu- 
nist sanctuary.  It  permits  Castro  to  operate 
freely,  secure  In  the  knowledge  that  It  Is 
not  possible  to  develop  a  Cuban  counter- 
revolution in  the  United  States  which  would 
liberate  Cuba  from  communism  and  free 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  from 
Its  threat. 

In  contrast,  Washington,  DC,  has  denied 
us  free  Cubans  establishment  of  a  Cuban 
government-in-exlle,  or  any  other  official 
status,  which  would  lend  moral  support  to 
our  efforts  to  rescue  our  fatherland. 
loomino  threat 

Even  if  we  disregard  Inter-American 
treaties,  a  nonintervention  policy  at  this 
times  Is  not  fair  or  Intelligent  if  It  leaves  the 
Latin  American  peoples  at  the  mercy  of  Com- 
munist infiltration. 

If  Castro  and  the  Communists  stay  In  Cuba 
exporting  their  revolution,  the  downfall  of 
other  governments  and  nations  of  Latin 
America  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

Thousands  of  Latin  Americans  are  being 
trained  every  year  In  Havana,  Moscow,  Pel- 
plng,  and  Prague  In  the  techniques  of  sabo- 
tage, terrorism,  and  revolution. 

The  potential  chaos  cannot  be  suppressed 
Indefinitely  by  the  armed  forces  of  Latin 
American  countrlM.  nor  can  their  economies 
afford  It.  The  co^t  to  the  United  States  of 
the  Vietnam  guerrilla  war  Is  more  than  the 
combined  budgets  of  all  Latin  American 
countries. 

It  la  Impdtelble  for  me  to  understand  the 
present  U.S.  position  on  a  Communist  Cuba 
under  Fidel  Castro.  If  the  United  State*  felt 
Justified  In  throwing  its  weight  against  the 
Batista  regime,  it  now  would  seem  to  be  a 
matter  of  simple  self-preservation  to  elimi- 
nate this  cancer  that  is  spreading  through- 
out the  hemisphere — not  to  mention  Amer- 
ican conmiltments  under  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Juridical  system  and  the  Monroe  DocUlne. 
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commitments  to  latin  America 
If  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by  Amer- 
ican planes  has  not  provoked  a  war  with  Red 
China  or  the  Soviet  Union,  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely  any  mUltary  action  against  Cuba 
woxild  bring  about  such  as  conflict.  The 
longer  we  delay  elimination  erf  Castro  and 
his  comrades,  the  greater  the  damage  they 
can  do. 

If  the  United  States  Is  now  carrying  out  in 
Vietnam  the  commitments  it  assumed  under 
the  treaty  signed  to  defend  southeast  Asia, 
Is  It  not  equally  bound  to  take  slmUar  action 
regarding  Cuba — by  the  Treaty  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  Declaration  of  Caracas,  the  Dec- 
laration of  the  American  Foreign  Ministers' 
meeting  held  In  Washington  In  1964,  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine? 

We  may  be  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
a  more  constructive  policy  with  relation 
to  Communist  Cuba:  I  refer  to  the  Sep- 
tember ao.  1965,  resolution  voted  312  to 
52  In  the  U.S.  Congress,  which  endorses  the 
unilateral  use  of  force  by  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  Western  Hemisphere  country,  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  anywhere  In 
this  hemisphere. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  want  to 
aline  themselves  solidly  tigalnst  their  com- 
mon enemy,  communism — but  they  look  to 
the  United  States  for  leadership.  Resolu- 
tions of  this  sort — while  perhaps  not  very 
Important  inside  the  United  States — are  ex- 
tremely Important   internationally. 

If  the  United  States  vacillates  In  the  face 
of  the  Intensified  subversion  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  Trlcontlnental  Conference, 
Latin  America  will  vacillate  too — and  the 
subversion  will  bear  Its  bitter  fruit  In  blood- 
shed and  toppled  governments.  If  the 
United  States  stands  firm — so  will  Latin 
America  stand  firm — and  the  plans  of  the 
Trlcontlnental  Conference  wUl  be  thwarted. 
answers  to  written  qitestions  raoM  floor 
Question.  (J.  C.  Russell.)  Cuban  refugees 
wish  to  rettim  to  Cuba,  or  remain  In  the 
United  States?  Answer.  Hope  to  get  back — 
have  to  think  of  those  left  behind. 

Question.  (R.  T.  Durbrow.)  Cuban  Electric 
Co.  assets  all  lost  to  Castro?    Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  (John  Brlckley.)  Was  Castro  a 
Communist  before  gaining  power,  or  was  his 
coming  Into  power  a  result  of  nonrecognl- 
tlon  of  him  by  the  United  Statee?  Answer. 
Castro  was  Commimlst  before,  and  ample 
proof  exists;  1048 — Conxmunlsts  planned 
riots  In  Bogota,  Colombia,  thousands  kUled, 
$30  million  damage.  Castro  was  active  there. 
He  was  caught  In  a  radio  station  Inciting 
people  to  riot.  He  was  JaUed  and  saved  by 
Cuban  ambassador  to  United  States;  1955 — 
Castro  Jailed  again,  but  released  in  general 
amnesty.  Went  to  Mexico  to  train  guerrillas, 
Raul,  Castro's  brother,  was  trained  In  Mos- 
cow. Castro  created  a  secret  state  police  and 
declared  he's  a  Marxlst-Lenlnlst. 

Question.  (C.  J.  Gray.)  MlssUes  now  being 
Installed? 

Answer.  No  proof.  Have  only  Information 
from  U-2  planes  which  don't  show  up  what  Is 
on  ground.  Soviets  sending  tons  of  concrete 
Into  areas  where  no  Cuban  Is  allowed.  At  a 
gate  the  Cuban  truck  drivers  turn  over  their 
trucks  to  Russians  who  drive  off,  return  with 
empty  trucks,  turn  them  back  to  the  Cubans, 
Question.  (Dr.  Ed  WUlIams.)  Cuba's  fu- 
ture relations  with  Soviet  Union  and  Red 
China? 

Answer.  At  Trlcontlnental  Conference 
both  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  repre- 
sented— both  agree  on  course  of  action. 

Question.  (C.  M.  Avery.)  Would  Batista 
have  supported  democratic  elections  with 
U.S.  support? 

Answer.  Main  reason  why  people  hated 
Batista — no  poUUcal  freedom.  Also  tremen- 
dous graft  m  government  circles.  Tremen- 
dous propaganda  built  up  for  Castro  m 
United  States.  None  of  the  information 
furiUshed  the  U.S.  State  Department  as  to 


Castro's  Communist  Ues  ever  reached  either 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  President.  Such 
information  never  got  above  the  fourth  floor 
of  State  Department. 

Question.  (R.  Cathcart.)  Castro  sending 
agents  to  Umted  States  among  refugees? 

Answer.  Of  course.  Offer  no  harm  to  se- 
curity of  umted  States.  He  may  have  a 
group  give  a  show — for  propaganda  pur- 
poses— asserting  they  want  to  go  back  to 
Communist  Cuba. 

Question.  Best  course  of  action  against 
Communist  Cuba? 

Answer.  First,  a  completely  enforced  em- 
bargo. All  nations  should  respect  that  em- 
bargo. (Remember,  the  United  States  backs 
a  Rhodeslan  embargo.)  Second,  help  the 
Cubans — give  support.  Third,  coordinate  ef- 
forts of  hemisphere.  Only  Umted  Statee  can 
provide  needed  hemispheric  leadership. 


President's  Yietnam  Policy  Supported  by 
RepresentatiTe  Bob  Casey 
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or 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
President's  policy  in  handling  the  crisis 
in  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  for- 
eign policy  our  NatKm  has  faced,  and 
some  of  us  believe  the  handful  of  critics 
have  been  given  undue  attention  by  the 
press. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  repeatedly 
expressed  full  support  of  our  President's 
policy,  but  rarely  does  it  get  more  than 
local  attention.  Because  I  feel  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  In  particular  my  col- 
leagues In  Congress,  should  know  that 
most  of  us  have  great  confidence  In  our 
President,  and  stand  with  lilm  on  the 
difficult  decisions  he  has  had  to  make.  It 
Is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  report  of  a  speech  made  by  my  friend 
and  colleague.  Representative  Bob  CAsrr, 
before  the  Houston  Optimist  Club. 

The  report  is  from  the  Southwestern 
Argus  of  March  3, 1966: 

Bob  Casxt  Stands  With  L3.J. 

Congressman  Bob  Castt,  who  visited  Viet- 
nam m  November,  said  in  Houston  Thursday 
that  President  Johnson's  war  policy  hm  hie 
full  support. 

Caset  was  sharply  critical  of  recent  at- 
tacks in  Washington  on  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Speaking  before  the  Houston  Optimist 
Club  in  the  Rice  Hotel,  Caset  called  the  war 
"one  of  the  dirtiest  wars  and  also  one  of  the 
most  vital  we  have  ever  fought." 

"I  have  often  differed  with  the  President, 
but  I  am  In  full  accord  with  his  Vietnam 
policy."  Caskt  said. 

"The  criticism  in  Washington  adds  fuel 
to  the  fires  of  criticism  at  home — the  talk  of 
withdrawal  appeals  to  the  mother  whoee 
son  is  about  to  go  to  Vietnam  and  to  those 
who  would  have  us  withdraw  Into  a  shell." 

Caset  said  he  had  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  a  constituent,  a  woman,  "who 
wanted  to  know  what  we  are  doing  over 
there,  why  we  don't  pull  out  and  why  doee 
the  President  refuse  to  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference table," 
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"Sbe  »"ri  others  Uke  bar  are  Ignoring 
tba  Prealdent's  every  effort  to  mediate  tta« 
tb«  war.  Including  the  ceaa&tlon  oi  bombing, 
the  many  emlasaxlea  he  ha*  eent  all  OT«r  the 
world  and  hla  repeated  invttatlona  to  the 
Vleteong  to  meet  im  at  the  conXerence  table." 
the  Congreaaman  said. 

"Thla  lady  is  wlUing  to  take  the  word  of 
three  men  who,  against  the  laws  of  thla 
country,  ylslted  Hanoi  and  came  back  as 
mouthpieces  for  the  CommunlsU.  She  Is 
willing  to  take  their  word  against  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"befs  consider  what  would  happen  if  we 
did  puU  out. 

"The  coalition  Government  in  South  Viet- 
nam would  fall  almost  Immediately;  the 
Vleteong  would  take  over  and  reap  revenge 
on  every  man  who  opposed  them.  You 
would  see  the  worst  blood  bath  in  modern 
history. 

"Our  presence  In  Vietnam  encouragee 
other  Asian  nations. 

"Other  countries,  not  as  advanced  as  our- 
aelves,  gain  encouragement  to  take  on  a 
more  democratic  government, 

"We  may  not  live  to  see  It,  but  In  time 
our  aacrUlcea  will  bear  fruit." 

Congreaaman  Caarr  said  that  be  Is  sure 
that  President  Johnson  Is  sensitive  to  the 
loss  of  American  Uvea  In  the  war.  "more 
than  any  of  us,  I  Imagine,  because  be  has 
to  make  the  decision  to  send  our  boys  over 
there." 

"It  would  be  easy  for  the  President  to 
dodge  thla  grave  responsibility  and  leave  the 
problem  for  the  next  President,"  Casbt  said. 

"But  with  leadership  comes  responsibil- 
ity— I  don't  envy  the  President." 


Under  imanlmoiu  consent,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  insert  Miss  Schneider's  let- 
ter in  the  Rbcors: 
To  the  EDrroR  or  th»  Nrwa: 

Would  you  like  to  know  what  I  feel  about 
these  misfits  who  protest  the  draft?  Prob- 
ably not,  but  111  tell  you  anyway.  Theee 
oddballs  who  think  themselves  very  self- 
righteous  are  a  bunch  of  lUy-llvered  cow- 
ards. Anyone  with  brain  one  knows  that 
Vietnam  has  gone  beyond  the  talking  stage. 

I  wonder  If  these  dimwits  realize  that 
real  live  men — our  neighbors  and  relatives — 
are  out  there  spilling  their  precious  blood  to 
save  their  no  good,  stinking  hides.  They 
should  be  the  ones  to  go  over.  Most  of  them 
aren't  fit.  however,  for  military  service.  The 
Army  wants  men,  not  pip-squeaks  who  don't 
have  the  nerve  to  fight  for  their  country. 

We  really  ought  to  deport  them  but  that 
would  be  unfair  battle  tactics.  Id  hate  to 
see  even  a  Communist  having  to  put  up  with 
their  atrocious  behavior.  It  would  take  more 
than  a  psychiatrist  to  cure  the  Commies  If 
the  numskulls  got  to  them. 

Miss  Shexric  Ltnn  Schxeidks. 

SPBiNcnixD,  Ohio. 

P.2.— I  am  15.  attending  North  High. 
Please  excuse  my  writing,  but  I  am  so  mad  I 
can't  see  straight. 

(An  editor's  note  following  Miss  Schneider's 
letter  read — Please  excuse  us,  too.  But  It 
appears  your  vision  is  pretty  good.) 


Patriodsin  Rewarded 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Orlmes-Kohl  Post  No.  1031  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Springfield. 
Ohio,  sponsored  a  Vietnam  Veterans' 
Day  as  a  show  of  support  for  the  esti- 
mated 70  men  from  the  Clark  County 
area  who  are  fighting  in  Vietnam.  The 
events  Included  a  parade  through  down- 
town Springfield  In  the  afternoon,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dinner  honoring  the  fighting 
men  and  their  families. 

During  the  course  of  the  observance 
Miss  Sherrie  Lynn  Schneider,  a  sopho- 
more at  Springfield's  North  High  School, 
was  rewarded  for  patriotism  as  a  result 
of  a  letter  she  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  expressing  her 
feelings  about  anti-Vietnam  and  draft 
protestors.  Miss  Schneider  was  desig- 
nated by  the  VFW  Post  as  'Miss  Patriot - 
Ism  of  Clark  County"  and  was  honored 
with  a  special  presentation  in  recogni- 
tion of  this.  In  addition,  she  received  a 
$25  U.S.  Oovemment  savings  bond  from 
the  Local  No.  402  of  the  DAW-CIO.  This 
local  is  made  up  of  4,000  employees  of 
the  Springfield  Works  of  the  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  > 

Such  patriotism  as  expressed  In  Miss 
Schneider's  letter  certainly  deserves  re- 
ward, and  the  reward  accorded  it  by  the 
union  and  Orimes-Kohl  Post  certainly 
deserves  recognition. 


Senate  Committee  Opens  Hearings  on 
Bank  Holding  Company, Act 
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Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Bsu^dng  and  Cur- 
rency's Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions today  began  hearings  on 
legislation  which  would  remove  the  ex- 
emptions to  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  committee 
and  its  distinguished  chairman.  Senator 
A.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  who  is 
also  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  for 
the  work  they  are  beginning  on  the  bills 
before  the  committee,  including  H.R. 
7371,  which  passed  the  House  in  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress. 

The  bill,  H.R.  7371,  Is  a  good  bill  and 
It  is  supported  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  which  has  been  trying  to  close  the 
loopholes  £ind  exemptions  in  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  for  the  last 
decade.  I  am  hopeful  for  positive  and 
speedy  action  by  the  Senate  on  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  copies  of  my  tes- 
timony before  the  committee  and  also 
the  testimony  of  the  Honorable  William 
McChesney  Martin,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  (jovemors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

The  statements  follow: 
Testimont    of    Congressman    Charles    E. 

Bennett,  or  Florida,  Before  the  Senate 

Committee   on    Banking   and    Cttrrenct, 

March  16,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  appear  before  this  committee 


m  support  of  H.R.  7371  as  It  passed  the 
House  or  of  aa  much  of  It  as  you  feel  can 
be  made  law  In  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  1933  banks  were  prohibited  by  statute 
from  also  doing  nonbanklng  business,  the 
purpose  of  the  statute  being  to  eliminate 
conflicts  of  Interest  and  the  evils  of  monop- 
oly. In  1956  bank  holding  companies  were 
similarly  prohibited;  but  many  exemptions 
were  allowed  in  the  new  statute.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  has  recommended  ending 
all  of  these  exemptions  and  that  Is  what  the 
House  bill  before  you  does.  It  does  nothing 
more. 

The  report  on  H.R.  6227,  84th  Congress, 
which  became  the  Brtnk  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956,  outlines  the  reasons  for  requir- 
ing bank  holding  companies  to  divest  them- 
selves of  nonbanklng  businesses,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  that  report: 

"The  reasons  underlying  the  divestment 
requirement  are  simple.  As  a  general  rule, 
banks  are  prohibited  from  engaging  In  any 
other  type  of  enterprise  than  banking  Itself. 
This  Is  because  of  the  danger  to  the  depos- 
itors which  might  result  where  the  bank 
finds  Itself,  In  effect,  both  the  borrower  and 
the  lender.  It  Is  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  statutes  limiting  the  Invest- 
ments of  banks  have  been  p>assed  by  both 
the  Congress  and  State  legislatures. 

"The  bank  holding  company  Is  under  no 
such  restriction.  It  may  acquire  and  oper- 
ate as  many  nonbanklng  businesses  as  It  has 
funds  and  the  disposition  to  acquire.  There 
are  In  the  country  today,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  previously,  bank  holding  companies 
which.  In  addition  to  their  Investments  in 
the  stocks  of  banks,  also  control  the  opera- 
tion of  such  nonbanklng  businesses  as  Insur- 
ance, manufacture,  real  estate,  mining,  and 
a  number  of  others, 

"Whenever  a  holding  company  thus  con- 
trols both  banks  and  nonbanklng  businesses. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  holding  company's 
nonbanklng  businesses  may  thereby  occupy 
a  preferred  jwsltlon  over  that  of  their  com- 
I>etltors  In  obtaining  bank  credit.  It  Is  also 
apparent  that  in  critical  times  the  holding 
company  which  operates  nonbanklng  busl- 
neaaes  may  be  subjected  to  strong  temptation 
to  cause  the  banks  which  It  controls  to  make 
loans  to  Its  nonbanklng  alBliates  even  though 
such  loans  may  not,  at  that  time,  be  en- 
tirely Justified  In  the  light  of  current  bank- 
ing standards.  In  either  situation  the  pub- 
lic Interest  becomes  directly  Involved. 

In  the  course  of  the  Senate  hearings.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  William  McC. 
Martin,  Jr.,  testified  that: 

"Existing  provisions  of  law,  originally  en- 
acted In  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  have 
proved  entirely  Inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  created  by  bank  holding 
companies." 

Senate  Report  No.  1095,  84th  Congress.  1st 
session,  on  this  legislation,  said  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966:  "It  repre- 
sents a  compromise." 

In  signing  the  act  Into  law.  President 
Elsenhower  said:  "As  a  result  of  the  var- 
ious exemptions  and  other  provisions,  the 
legislation  falls  short  of  achieving  these  ob- 
jectives. •  •  •  The  exemptions  and  other 
special  provisions  will  require  the  further  at- 
tention of  the  Congress." 

In  every  annual  report  to  Congress  since 
the  passage  of  the  1956  act  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  recommended  that  the  ex- 
emptions contained  in  the  1956  act  be  elimi- 
nated. My  amendment  to  HR.  7371  accepted 
by  the  House  on  a  rollcall  vote  does  exactly 
that  and  no  more.  Let  me  briefly  discuss 
the  exemptions  that  the  House  bill,  as  now 
amended,  would  remove. 

1.  nrst,  of  course.  It  would  remove  the  ex- 
emption tea  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate, 
the  original  sole  purpose  of  HJl.  7371.  This 
exemption  Is  In  general  terms,  applying  to 
testamentary  trusts  and  to  community 
cheerts,  funds,  or  foundations  for  religious, 
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charitable,  or  educational  purposes;  but.  In 
fact,  the  Du  Pont  estate  Is  the  only  known 
entity  covered  by  the  provisions  of  this  ex- 
emption. My  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  la 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  banking  acts 
passed  In  1933  and  1956:  It  Is  not  In  the 
public  Interest  to  allow  banks  and  nonbank- 
lng businesses  to  be  under  the  same  control 
,  and  ownership  and  that  It  Is  desirable  to 
remove  all  conflicts  of  Interest  and  monop- 
olies from  banking  businesses.  Though  the 
purposes  for  which  the  moneys  of  this  estate 
are  spent  are  worthy  Indeed,  the  public  In- 
terest, as  announced  by  the  statutes  In  re- 
quiring separaUon  of  banking  and  nonbank- 
lng enterprises,  applies  as  logically  In  this 
case  aa  In  any  other.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  as  illogical  as  to  say  that  all  our 
antitrust  laws  would  never  apply  when  the 
profits  go  to  charity.  It  is  not  that  the 
recipients  of  the  gains  which  are  against  the 
public  Interest  but  that  the  method  of  doing 
business  Is  against  the  public  Interest,  In- 
volving conflict  of  Interests  and  monopoly. 
The  following  are  the  exemptions  elimi- 
nated by  the  amen<^ent  approved  by  the 
House  by  record  vote  before  passage  of  HJl 
7371: 

2.  Where  one  bank  Is  owned  together  with 
a  nonbanklng  business.  The  logic  of  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  depositors  from 
nonbanklng  Involvements  U  Just  as  appli- 
cable where  there  Is  only  one  bank  as  where 
there  are  two,  the  present  number  of  banks 
required  under  the  law.  In  fact,  if  a  com- 
pany controls  only  one  large  bank,  that  com- 
pan's  Interests  In  extensive  nonbanklng  busi- 
nesses could  lead  to  abuses  even  more  serious 
than  If  the  company  controlled  many  small 
banks.  An  example  of  this  would  be  a  big 
rubber  company  such  as  Goodyear  owning  a 
bank  or  a  big  department  store  such  as 
Macy's  owning  a  bank.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  conducted  a  survey  of  organizations 
which  might  be  covered  under  pending  legis- 
lation and  a  large  number  of  groups  are  In- 
cluded in  a  February  1966  report  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Moreover,  It  is  not  clear  to  me  that  without 
the  adoption  of  thU  amendment  there  Is  not 
an  open  door  In  the  statutes  for  a  holding 
company  to  own  a  single  large  bank  with 
many  branches  and  with  huge  capitalization 
while  at  the  same  time  engaging  in  exten- 
sive nonbanklng  business.  This  amendment 
would,  by  statute,  cloee  that  door. 

3.  Where  a  company  is  a  bank  holding 
company  which  Is  registered  under  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940,  and  was  so 
registered  prior  to  May  15.  1955.  or  which 
Is  affiliated  with  any  such  company  In  such 
manner  as  to  constitute  an  affiliated  company 
within  the  meaning  of  such  act,  unless  such 
company  or  such  affliuted  company  directly 
owns  25  percent  of  the  voting  shares  of  each 
of  two  or  more  banks.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  an  Investment  company  should  not  be 
restricted  from  owning  or  acquiring  bank 
holding  companies  In  the  same  way  other 
bank  holding  companies  are.  The  exemp- 
tion relates  primarily  to  Mnanclal  General 
Corp. 

4.  Where  a  company  has  at  least  80  percent 
of  Its  total  assets  In  the  field  of  agriculture. 
I  understand  that  this  was  designed  for  one 
company.  Consolidated  Naval  Stores,  which 
has  now  gone  out  of  business.  The  exemp- 
tion should  not  continue  as  an  Invitation  to 
others  to  exploit  In  the  future. 

5.  Where  a  company  which  is  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  holds  shares  acquired  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  1956  act.  The  Trust 
Co.  of  Georgia  is  at  the  present  time  imder 
the  exemption,  and  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  company  owns  over  »38  million  In 
the  Coca-Cola  Internatlanl  Corp.  I  can  see 
no  reason  for  the  exemption. 

6.  Where  a  bank  holding  company  Is  a 
labor,  agriculture  or  horticulture  organiza- 
tion and  Is  exempt  from  taxes  under  section 
601  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 


Several  labor  organizations,  Including  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
which  I  understand  owns  the  controlling  in- 
terest In  the  Amalgamated  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank  in  Chicago  and  the  Amalgamated  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
which  I  understand  owns  a  controlling  In- 
terest In  the  National  Bank  of  Washington. 
D.C.,  fall  Into  this  category.  There  Is  obvi- 
ously no  valid  reason  for  such  an  exemption. 
I  remember,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  living 
a  little  bit  in  the  country — part  of  my  life 
In  Kentucky,  in  a  very  rural  area,  with  no 
electric  lights — when  I  would  go  outside  at 
night  to  the  bam.  or  somewhere  hke  that 
and  I  would  carry  an  old  kerosene  lantern. 
It  used  to  scare  me  to  death,  all  the  shadows 
that  I  would  see  aaound  me.  I  told  my 
grandmother  about  that  and  she  said:  "If 
you  will  hold  that  lamp  In  front  of  you  and 
look  at  the  light,  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  the  shadows." 

So  I  believe  In  these  hearings  we  ought  to 
look  at  the  principle;  that  Is  the  light  In 
this  hearing  and  the  shadows  will  go  away. 
The  principle  should  be  applied  to  all  those 
organizations  now  exempt  under  the  act  of 
1956.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  since  1958 
has  recommended  that  the  exemptions  be 
wiped  out.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
commenting  on  September  20,  1965,  about 
the  original  blU,  H.R.  7371,  dealing  only  with 
the  Du  Pont  Estate,  wrote : 

"The  proponents  of  this  legislation  are 
frank  to  admit  that  it  Is  aimed  at  only  one 
existing  situation,  the  Alfred  I  du  Point 
Estate,  a  testamentary  trust  corporation. 

"With  regard  to  the  Intent  of  the  biU  aa 
a  whole,  we  do  not  believe  It  appropriate  or 
desirable  for  Congress  to  amend  a  piece  of 
legislation  as  important  as  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  In  order  to  take  care  of  a 
single  situation.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  others  have  suggested  amendments  to 
the  act  of  general  application,  having  much 
greater  Importance  In  our  opinion  than  the 
Du  Pont  Estate  situation.  Any  unsolved 
problems  of  Government  regulation  Inherent 
In  the  Du  Pont  Estate  situation  should,  we 
believe,  be  handled  only  In  the  context  of 
legislation  which  would  have  general  appU- 
catlon." 

Some  people  say  that  It  would  be  easier  to 
pass  this  measure  If  it  were  directed  at  only 
one  concern.  They  are  clearly  mistaken.  In 
the  first  place,  there  Is  monumental  opposi- 
tion to  a  one  shot  approach  In  the  House. 
It  Is  led  by  the  dean  of  the  Florida  delega- 
tion. Congressman  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes,  and 
by  the  dean  of  the  House,  Congressman 
Emanpel  Celler,  of  New  York.  The  House 
debate  shows  this. 

Although  I  would  vote  for  the  measure 
even  if  it  covered  only  the  Du  ^ont  Estate, 
I  believe  that  few  In  the  Florida  delegation 
would  Join  me  In  that;  and  without  that 
local  support,  usual  procedures  In  the  Con- 
gress would  kill  the  bill  automatically  and 
immediately.  Even  a  divided  delegation 
might  kill  It.  Moreover,  the  House  ha*  both 
in  1955  and  In  1965  approved  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  exemptions. 

The  record  House  vote  on  June  14,  1955, 
waa  371  to  24;  and  the  record  House  vote  on 
September  23,  1965,  was  199  to  178.  There 
Is  no  precedent  for  the  one  shot  approach 
In  either  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Finally, 
the  entire  elimination  of  all  exemptlona  baa 
already  been  passed  by  the  House  In  thU 
Congress;  and  tf  the  Senate  agrees  on  this 
measure  there  will  be  no  conference  between 
the  Houses  and  the  measure  would  become 
law  Immediately.  Clearly,  the  broadest  bUl 
possible,  within  the  framework  of  the 
amended  House  bill,  has  the  best  chance  of 
passage. 

The  main  headquarters  for  the  Alfred  I. 
du  Pont  estate  are  located  In  JacksonvUle, 
Fla.,  In  my  congressional  district.  Mr.  Du 
Pont  died  on  April  29,  1935,  and  In  his  will 
he  established  a  testamentary  trust  and  dl- 
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rected  his  trustees  to  set  up  a  corporation 
for  charitable  purposes  to  be  designed  and 
known  as  the  Nemours  Foundation. 

At  that  time,  30  years  ago,  his  widow  Mrs 
Jessie  Ball  du  Pont,  was  51  years  of  age' 
Edward  Ball,  Mrs.  Du  Font's  brother,  trustee 
of  the  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  estate  was  47 
Under  the  will,  upon  the  death  of  Mrs  Du 
Pont,  the  entire  Income  frc«n  the  estate  would 
go  to  the  Nemours  Poxmdation,  after  cer- 
tain specific  individual  bequests  were  hon- 
ored. Mr.  Du  Pont  gave  his  widow  an  option 
however.  He  said  that  if  she  choee  to  create 
the  Nemours  Foundation  during  her  lifetime 
that  with  her  authority  the  trustees  of  his 
estate  could  Immediately  pay  over  to  the 
foundation  the  sum  of  $1  mllUon  to  embark 
It  on  Its  charitable  function.  Mrs.  Du  Pont 
did  that,  and  the  foundation  has  been  en- 
gaged In  charitable  works  for  the  past  29 
years. 

In  addition  to  the  $1  million  first  pay- 
ment to  the  foundation,  Mrs.  Du  Pont  has 
made  an  irrevocable  assignment  of  12-percent 
of  her  Income  from  the  estate  to  the  Nemours 
Foundation.  This  12-percent  U  tax  free 
under  the  law,  as  the  funds  go  to  charity! 
primarily  to  assistance  and  research  In  the 
prevention  of  crippling  in  children.  The 
remaining  88  percent  (approximately  »8 
million  annually)  of  Mrs.  Du  Font's  Income 
is  taxable,  and  she  annually  pays  some  »5 
million  In  taxes  on  this  Income.  She  haa 
also  made  tremendous  contributions  to  chart- 
tlea,  particularly  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  trustees  of  Mr.  Du  Font's  estate  were 
given  powes  to  engage  in  such  business  enter- 
prises as  they  elected.  SlgnlficanUy,  Mr.  Du 
Pont  envlsoned  the  management  erf  the 
estate  as  a  going  concern,  and  as  the  annui- 
ties established  by  Mr.  Du  Pont  are  fulfilled, 
100  percent  of  the  earnings  of  the  estate  will 
go  to  the  Nemours  Foundation. 

The  major  enterprises  in  the  Du  Pont  estate 
of  Florida  are  30  banks  of  the  Florida  Na- 
tional group  of  banks  with  deposits  of  »700 
million,  the  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.,  which  empld^s 
over  1,300  persons  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
•7.5  mUllon  in  Florida  alone,  and  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway.  The  estate  also  owns  a 
small  railroad  and  telephone  company  In 
northwest  Florida.  A  mUlion  acres  of  prop- 
erty both  In  rural  and  urban  areas  are  owned 
by  the  estate. 

The  moving  personalities  behind  these 
substantial  enterprises  and  the  Du  Pont 
estate  are  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  her  brother 
Edward  Ball.  Their  heritage  Included  rich 
memories  of  dynamic  Alfred  I.  du  Pont,  who 
pithily  wrote  on  July  25,  1934:  "My  phUoa- 
ophy  of  life  Is  exceedingly  simple;  be  fair  to 
everyone;  do  as  much  good  as  you  can;  be 
honest  with  yourself,  which  means,  honest 
with  everybody.  •  •  •  Competition  U  so  bit- 
ter, and  those  who  succeed  have  stich  a  mul- 
titude of  enemies  that  If  one  would  keep 
one's  head  above  water,  one  m-ut>t  struggle, 
and  use  such  weapons  as  our  Creator  has 
provided." 

The  Intelligent  kindness  and  good  works 
of  Mrs.  du  Pont  have  been  felt  by  millions  of 
persons;  while  with  Independence,  courage 
and  intelligence  Mr.  Ball  has  given  reality  to 
the  dual  aspiration  of  Mr.  du  Pont  to  effec- 
tively assist  In  the  building  of  a  greater 
Florida  and  to  provide  for  the  charitable 
objectives  of  the  will. 

Mr.  du  Pont  came  to  Florida  as  a  perma- 
nent resident  in  the  late  1920's.  This  waa 
when  Florida  was  suffering  from  an  economic 
depression  like  that  of  which  no  other  State 
in  the  Nation  has  ever  gone  through.  He 
felt  that  the  State  had  a  great  future,  which 
many  doubted  at  that  Ume.  He  saw  the 
bubble  burst  following  the  Florida  land  boom 
and  he  thought  he  could  help  shore  up  the 
faltering  financial  Institution*  In  Florida 
and  help  the  State  through  the  deflationary 
period  ahead.  At  this  time  half  of  Florida 
was   Insolvent.     Not   only   individuals   and 
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conxxratlons.  but  entire  commvmltlea — 
mtiniclpelltlee,  counties — eventually  would 
be  banJcrupt  and  unable  to  meet  Interest  on 
tbelr  obligations.  Banks  Inevitably  would 
go.  one  dragging  down  another. 

During  tbe  siunmer  of  1926,  Mr.  du  Pont 
made  up  his  mind  to  help  rehabilitate 
Florida,  and  to  spend  the  r^.'^i  of  Lis  life  at 
tbe  task.     He  was  62  years  oid. 

"We  don't  want  any  more  money."  Mr.  du 
Pont  said  to  Mrs.  du  Pont  and  to  Ed  Ball, 
"and  we  shall  make  none  for  some  time. 
But  In  the  long  run  the  things  we  do.  wbat- 
•rer  tbey  are,  will  have  to  pay.  Profit  Is 
tbe  water  that  turns  the  wheels  of  any 
sound  economy.  If  what  we  do  Is  to  last  It 
will  have  to  be  profitable  for  those  who  par- 
ticipate In  It." 

Mr.  du  Pont,  as  Marquis  James  pointed 
out  In  his  excellent  biography,  "Alfred  L 
du  Pont,  the  Family  Rebel,"  was  willing  and 
ready  to  take  the  chance  of  building  up 
Florida,  and  he  quite  plainly  said:  "We  don't 
want  any  more  money."  When  he  died  in 
19S5  he  was  reported  to  be  worth  between 
$55  and  $65  million,  and  some  $30  million 
went  to  Federal  emd  State  Inheritance  taxes. 
Tbe  Florida  share  of  those  taxes  was  paid 
ahead  of  schedule  to  assist  the  State  In  a 
financial  emergency. 

He  was  a  rich  man,  but  wealth  was  not  an 
ofaeeasion.  On  January  15.  1935.  he  said:  "It 
has  been  my  firm  conviction  throughout  life 
that  It  la  the  duty  of  everyone  In  the  world 
to  do  what  la  within  bis  power  to  alleviate 
himian  suffering.  •  •  •  It  is,  therefore, 
natural  that  I  should  desire  after  having 
made  provision  for  the  immediate  fiiembers 
of  my  family  and  others  whom  I  have  seen  fit 
to  remember,  that  the  remaining  portion  of 
my  estate  should  be  utilized  for  charitable 
needs." 

At  another  time.  Mr.  du  Pont  told  Mr.  Ball 
and  Mr.  W.  T.  Edwards,  a  business  associate: 
"Boys,  we  are  now  In  Florida  to  live  and 
work.  We  expect  to  spend  the  balance  of 
our  days  here.  We  have  all  the  money  nec- 
e«ary  for  any  reasonable  effort  to  help  Flor- 
id* grow  and  develop.  0»ir  business  under- 
takings should  be  sound,  but  our  primary 
object  should  not  be  the  making  of  more 
money.  Through  helpful  works  let's  buUd 
up  good  in  this  State  and  make  it  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live.  In  my  last  years  I'd 
much  rather  have  the  people  of  Florida  say 
that  I  had  helped  them  and  their  State  than 
to  double  the  money  I  now  have." 

Mr.  du  Font's  intentions  are  well  known: 
be  and  his  estate  have  done  much  for 
Florida. 

His  primary  Interest  In  coming  to  Florida 
was  banking.  He  gained  control  of  the  Flor- 
ida Katlonal  Bank  at  Jacksonville  In  1929. 
At  that  time  80  b«Lnks  of  the  300  in  Florida 
had  failed.  He  acquired  six  other  banks  In 
Florida  prior  to  hu  death  in  1935:  LAkeland 
and  Bartow  In  1939;  Orlando.  Daytona 
Beach,  and  St.  Petersburg  in  1930  and 
Miami  In  1931. 

Between  1929  and  1931,  119  bcmks  closed 
In  Florida  and  $30  million  was  loet.  Mr. 
du  Pont  thought  this  was  deplorable  and 
that  there  should  have  been  strong^  re- 
strictions on  banks  and  bankers  to  Insure 
against  these  failures  in  the  future.  Ha 
said  In  1930:  "Florida  has  lacked  a  conserva- 
tive banking  ■ystem.  Banks  are  public 
trusteeships.  Their  primary  object  should 
be  the  safe  custodianship  of  the  money  en- 
trusted to  them,  not  the  making  of  money 
for  their  shareholders.  If  aU  Florida  banks 
had  bad  this  In  mind  there  would  have  been 
no  failures." 

Mr.  du  Pont  was  acclaimed  far  and  wide 
for  his  banking  intelUgence.  Wlnthrop  W. 
Aldrich.  president  of  the  CThase  National 
Bank,  said:  "I  consider  Mr.  Alfred  I.  Du 
Font's  banking  actlvlUes  in  Florida  one  of 
the  finest  phases  of  banking  organlsaUon 
I  have  ever  known." 


Time  magazine  reported:  "When  about 
two  and  a  half  years  ago  Florida's  banking 
structiire  was  toppling  a  strong  man  came 
to  save  it.  He  was  Alfred  Irenee  du  Pont, 
stormiest  of  tbe  great  Wilmington  fam- 
ily. •  •  •  To  Florida  he  brought  new,  sound 
banks,  all  with  the  name  Florida  National." 

In  1931  and  1932  the  rest  of  tbe  country 
felt  what  Florida  had  felt  In  prior  years: 
Six  hundred  and  fifty-five  depositories  failed 
and  frightened  patrons  withdrew  $400  mil- 
lion from  those  remaining. 

His  banking  philosophy  was  In  line  with 
those  who  called  for  more  control  of  banks 
to  protect  the  depositor.  He  was  for  plac- 
ing banks  under  Federal  Reserve  Board  au- 
thority; stricter  regulation  of  private  banks; 
divorcing  Federal  Reserve  member  banks 
from  investment  affiliates:  interest  on  de- 
mand deposits  to  cease;  officers  barred  from 
borrowing  from  their  own  banks. 

Mr.  du  Pont  Said  In  strong  language  for 
a  miiltlmillionaire :  "I  have  always  espoused 
the  cause  of  a  much  wider  distribution  of 
national  wealth,  and  the  use  of  gibbet  and 
baiter  on  men  of  wealth,  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  basic  acquisitions  and  by  the  power 
vested  in  their  possessions,  only  build  toward 
their  own  aggrandizement.  The  handling 
of  all  funds  of  others,  as  in  the  case  of 
bankers,  should  be  based  on  the  acceptance 
of  such  funds  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  any 
thought  of  any  violation  of  this  principle 
should  not  be  tolerated." 

In  the  1930'8  Mr.  du  Pont  began  to  Invest 
In  land  In  northwest  Florida,  which  was  then 
a  vast  wasteland.  He  also  bought  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  urban  property  In  Florida. 

Without  knowing  what  could  be  done  or 
how  it  could  be  done.  Mr.  du  Pont  came  to 
tbe  conclusion  that  northwest  Florida  held 
possibilities  as  a  laboratory  for  an  experi- 
ment at  bettering  the  lot  of  unfortunate 
people,  living  in  some  cases  amid  conditions 
soclsUly  and  economically  lower  than  those 
of  the  peasantry  of  Western  Europe.  He  felt 
there  was  a  real  challenge  to  improve  the 
life  of  that  area.  At  one  time  In  Mr.  du 
Font's  life  he  had  *66,747  acres  of  land  In 
northwest  Florida.  In  1934  and  1935  he  sold 
186,747  acres  to  the  U.S.  Government  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Apalachlcola  National  For- 
est. At  his  death  he  had  280.000  acres,  an 
investment  of  $1  million. 

His  Interests  in  the  Panhandle  section  of 
Florida  have  meant  much  to  the  people  who 
live  there.  His  organization  of  the  St.  Joe 
Paper  Co.  In  1935  and  the  purchase  of  the 
rundown  Apalachlcola  Northern  Railroad  Co. 
and  the  St.  Joseph  Telephone  tt  Telegraph  Co. 
spurred  the  development  of  northwest  Flor- 
ida. He  bad  a  great  deal  to  lose  In  this 
endeavor  but  he  was  Interested  In  seeing 
Florida  gro^  and  Its  people  live  a  good  life. 
With  private  capital  In  the  1930's  he  was  de- 
veloping a  depressed  area,  not  unlike  what 
the  taxpayer's  dollars  are  doing  today  through 
area  redevelopment  In  other  areas  of  our 
country. 

I  have  gone  Into  this  deUll  because  I  think 
there  are  few  parallels  in  history  of  a  wealthy 
man  setting  out  to  use  his  wealth  so  con- 
structively for  an  adopted  State.  Florida  had 
another  such  benefactor  known  and  admired 
by  Du  Pont  but  of  an  earlier  vintage  Henry 
Flagler,  who  built  the  Florida  Bast  Coast 
Railroad,  now  owned  by  the  I>u  Pont  Bstate. 
Marquis  James.  Du  Font's  biographer,  felt 
that  Flagler's  deeds  were  a  part  of  the  in- 
spiration of  Du  Pont  to  undertake  what  he 
did  in  Florida. 

The  Du  Pont  EsUte  was  exempted  from  the 
Bank  Holding  Act  of  1956  because  of  lu 
special  nature  as  a  testamentary  trust.  Con- 
gress ^felt  that  the  exemption  was  right  In 
1986.  However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
baring  observed  the  workings  of  this  law 
enacted  In  1960.  felt  that  no  exemptions 
should  be  allowed:  and  I  share  this  con- 
clusion.   To  allow  thU  exemption  to  con- 


tinue Is  to  violate  the  principle  underlying 
the  1933  act  and  also  th^  1956  act,  namely 
that  It  Is  not  in  the  public  Interest  to  have 
banking  and  nonbanklng  business  In  the 
same  hand  because  of  conflict  of  Interest  and 
monopoly. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  Mr.  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
were  alive  today  he  would  approve  of  the 
diveetitiire  of  the  financial  empire  which 
bears  his  name  and  which  now  includes  30 
Florida  NaUonal  Banks,  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co..  the  Florida  E:ast  Coast  Railway  and  a 
milUon  acres  of  rural  and  urban  land.  Re- 
member that  Mr.  du  Pont  said:  "I  have  al- 
ways espoused  the  cause  of  a  much  wider 
distribution  of  national  wealth,  and  tbe  use 
of  gibbet  and  halter  on  men  of  wealth." 

The  process  of  diveeOture  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  general  and  local  economy  and 
to  all  Involved. 

Generally  speaking,  dlveetment  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  those  stockholders  concerned,  and  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  the  cases  of  General 
Bancshares  Corp.,  First  Security  Corp., 
Transamerlca  Corp.,  and  Financial  General 
Corp.  All  of  these  divestments  show  definite 
profit  return  or  promise  of  profit  return  to 
all  parties  concerned. 

On  December  31,  1958,  General  Bancshares 
transferred  to  a  new  holding  company.  Gen- 
eral Contract  Finance  Corp.,  all  shares  of  its 
directly  held  nonbanklng  subsidiaries  (con- 
sisting of  finance,  loan,  and  insurance  busi- 
nesses). At  the  same  time,  all  stock  of  the 
new  holding  company  was  distributed  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  General  Bancshares  Corp. 
on  a  Bhare-for-share  basis.  In  the  1959  an- 
nual report  to  the  stockholders,  Arthur  Blu- 
meyer,  chairman  of  the  board  of  dlrecttw's. 
made  the  stertling  admission  that  "with  our 
activities  now  confined  to  management  of 
the  banks,  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  predict 
increased  effectiveness  in  promoting  their 
growth  and  power."  clearly  demonstrating 
the  soimdnees  of  prohibiting  banks  from 
engaging  in  any  other  type  of  enterprise 
than  banking  itself.  Even  greater  strength 
is  added  to  the  chairman's  comment  when  we 
see  the  elimination  here  of  the  danger  to 
the  depositors'  funds,  which  results  where 
the  bank  Is  in  effect  both  the  lender  and 
the  borrower. 

At  the  Ume  of  divestment  General  Con- 
tract Finance  Corp.  stock  was  market  valued 
at  $9  a  share.  Thus,  from  receiving  a  share 
of  General  Contract  Finance  Corp.  stock  for 
each  share  of  General  Bancshares  stock  held, 
the  General  Bancshares  stockholder  made 
an  immediate  profit  of  $9  on  each  share 
owned.  The  banks  themselves  also  profited 
following  divestment.  Net  earnings  In  1958 
from  banking  by  General  Bancshares  were 
$1,917,000,  but  only  1  year  later,  after  divest- 
ment of  nonbanklng  business,  profits  from 
these  same  banks  rose  to  $2,340,028.  an  in- 
crease of  $423,028  over  the  previous  year. 

To  carry  out  divestment  of  Its  finance. 
Investment  and  agricultural  businesses 
under  order  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  First  Security  Corp.  changed  Its  name 
to  First  Security  Investment  Co.  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  1959.  and  transferred  to  First  Security 
Corp.  all  of  Its  stock  In  banking  subsidiaries, 
and  received  In  return  all  of  First  Security's 
common  stock.  AU  of  the  First  Security 
stock  was  distributed  among  the  shareholders 
of  First  Security  Investment  Co.  on  a  share- 
for-share  basis.  Immediately  following  di- 
vestment First  Security  Investment  Co.  stock 
held  a  market  value  of  $7  a  share,  and  First 
Security  Corp.  stock  remained  at  $61.50, 
netting  the  stockholder  of  the  old  First 
Security  Corp.  a  profit  of  $7  a  share  for  each 
share  formerly  held.  Furthermore,  net 
earnings  from  First  Secvirity  Co.  banks  In 
1959  were  $6,351,033.  Net  earnings  for  these 
same  banks  in  1960,  1  year  after  divestment 
of  nonbanklng  business,  were  $5,691,561,  an 
Increase  In  profits  over  1959  of  $340,634. 
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On  August  31,  1958.  Transamerlca  Corp. 
controlled  23  conunerclal  banks,  with  322 
banking  offices,  located  throughout  11  West- 
em  States.  It  also  owned  machinery  manu- 
facturing, food  packing,  loan,  finance,  and 
Insurance  businesses.  On  September  1,  1958, 
Transamerlca  transferred  to  First  American 
Corp..  a  newly  formed  holding  company 
(shortly  thereafter  to  be  renamed  Western 
Bancorp — the  name  It  presently  holds)  all 
of  Its  bank  stock.  In  exchange  for  which  It 
received  all  of  First  America's  capital  stock. 
Transamerlca  then  distributed  all  of  the 
shares  it  had  received  to  Its  stockholders  on 
a  share-for-share  basis.  On  the  day  of 
divestment  Transamerlca  stock  held  a  market 
value  of  $24.50  a  share.  The  next  day  of 
business  by  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
Transamerlca  had  risen  $1.15  a  share,  and 
the  new  holding  company  traded  for  $19.25 
a  share. 
/  Thus,    from    the    seemingly    unfortunate 

compulsory  divestment  action,  there  resulted 
a  direct  and  Immediate  profit  to  each  stock- 
holder of  $20.40  for  each  share  of  Trans- 
amerlca previously  held  by  him.  But  not 
only  the  stockholders  profited  from  divest- 
ment. Net  earnings  by  First  America  banks 
In  1958,  following  their  divestment  by  Trans- 
amerlca, showed  a  spectacular  profit  of 
$1,799,781  over  net  earnings  from  the  same 
banks  the  year  before.  The  tremendous 
sudden  growth  In  profits  by  these  banks  was 
due  In  large  part  to  the  Increase  of  nearly 
82,000  deposit  accounts  with  First  American 
In  its  first  6  months  of  opjcratlon.  This 
amazing  10-percent  Increase  In  patronage  of 
the  former  Transamerlca  banks  certainly 
seems  to  Indicate  large-scale  approval  of  the 
change  In  ownership,  and  vividly  demon- 
strates divestiture  In  this  case  made  a  great 
contribution  tg,  the  future  growth  of  these 
banks. 

Financial  General  presently  owns  26  sub- 
sidiary and  affiliate  banks  with  deposits 
totaling  over  $1  billion.  Principal  nonbank- 
lng business  consists  of  underwriting  nearly 
all  types  of  Insurance,  clothing  manufac- 
turing, consumer  credit  plans,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  numerous  types  of  packaging 
machinery. 

Last  year,  in  hearings  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  Gen. 
George  Olmsted,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Financial  General  Corp.,  stated  that  inclu- 
sion of  Financial  General  under  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  and  application  of 
tae  divestment  provisions,  would  "have  a 
harsh  effect  upon  innocent  Investors"  and 
"could  have  far-reaching  repercussions  upon 
Financial  General's  16,000  common  stock- 
holders and  its  security  holders."  But  In  the 
same  year,  a  few  months  later,  General 
Olmsted  predicted  that  forced  divestment  of 
nonbanklng  business  woxild  Increase  the 
value  of  the  corporations  common  stock  from 
Its  present  value  of  $15.35  (up  $1.35  follow- 
ing; the  announcement)  to  around  $35  a 
share;  a  tidy  profit  for  the  stockholders  at 
the  time  of  divestment. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  divest- 
ments that  have  occurred  or  will  occur 
through  passage  of  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  these  cases  clearly 
Illustrate  the  general  pattern  showing  divest- 
ment iinder  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Is  not  necessarily  detrimental,  and  Is  usiially 
a  profitable  undertaking. 

From  these  Illustrations,  and  knowing  the 
business  and  profltmaklng  abilities  of  the 
Du  Pont  estate  and  the  principal  officers  of 
the  companies  and  banks  its  controls,  I  have 
Uttle  doubt  that  they  could  emulate  the 
above  illustrations.  What  we  would  then 
have,  shoxild  the  Du  Pont  estate  exemption 
be  eliminated,  is  a  banking  group  run  by  the 
estate,  or  the  other  businesses  being  run  by 
th  J  estate. 

The  economy  of  Florida  Is  sound  enoiigh 
to  support  the  separate  entitle*  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate,  and  I  would  expect  U  other 


huge  banking  and  nonbanklng  establish- 
ments like  those  mentioned  previously  can 
make  huge  profits  from  divestiture,  then  the 
Du  Pont  trust  companies  can  also  expect  to 
profit  by  a  split  up.  One  reason  they  will  be 
able  to  profit  Is  because  Alfred  I.  du  Pont 
helped  Florida  to  become  the  State  It  now 
is — the  fastest  growing  large  State  In  the 
Union.  Without  the  umbrella  of  the 
Du  Pont  Estate,  the  banks,  the  railroad,  the 
paper  company,  the  telephone  company,  the 
land  Interests  can  expect  to  grow  with  Flor- 
ida Just  as  they  have  since  1930. 

I  believe  that  the  Du  Pont  Estate  is  violat- 
ing the  underlying  principle  of  the  banking 
act;  that  allowing  b.inklng  and  nonbanklng 
Interests  to  be  held  together  In  the  same 
ownership  Is  against  the  public  Interest. 
We  must  keep  that  In  front  of  us. 

To  the  extent  possible  we  should  Include 
In  this  legislation  an  end  to  all  of  the  ex- 
emptions covered  by  the  amended  House 
bill,  not  only  because  this  Increases  the 
chances  of  the  passage  of  the  law  but  also 
because  fundamentally  we  are  dealing  with 
a  broad  and  sound  principle;  and  as  Mr.  Ball 
himself  said  In  the  House  hearings:  "Why 
not  make  a  general  application  and  put 
everybody  under  it?" 

Statement  op  William  McChesnet  Martin, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  or 
THE  Federal  Reserve  System.  Before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, March  16,  1966 
The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
has  two  chief  objectives.  The  "first  Is  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  control  over 
banks  In  the  hands  of  any  holding  company, 
and  the  second  Is  to  prevent  any  holding 
company  from  controlling  both  banks  and 
nonbanklng  business.  The  act  prohibits 
formation  of  a  bank  holding  company  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  prohibits 
existing  bank  holding  companies  from  ac- 
quiring more  than  5  percent  of  any  bank's 
voting  shares  without  the  Board's  approval. 
It  also  prohibits  a  bank  holding  company 
from  engaging  in  any  business  other  ttmn 
banking,  or  acquiring  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  voting  shares  of  any  such  business, 
and  requires  the  holding  company  to  divest 
any  such  Interests  previously  acquired.  In 
addition,  it  prohibits  any  subsidiary  bank 
from  lending  to  or  investing  in  its  p>arent 
holding  company  or  any  other  subsidiary. 
The  principal  issue  presented  by  the  bills 
before  you  this  morning  relates  to  the  cover- 
age of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  For 
every  holding  company  now  registered  under 
the  act,  there  are  10  or  more  that  are  ex- 
empt, chlefiy  because  the  act  does  not  cover 
one-bank  holding  companies.  The  Board 
sees  no  basis  in  logic  or  equity  for  this  ex- 
emption, and  recommends  its  repeal. 

While  there  would  obviously  be  no  need 
for  the  act  to  cover  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies if  its  only  purpose  were  to  prevent 
any  holding  company  from  acquiring  too 
many  banks,  it  seems  Just  as  clear  that  cover- 
age of  one-bank  holding  companies  is  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  act's  second  objec- 
tive. In  this  connection,  let  mt  quote  from 
this  committee's  1955  report  on  the  act: 

"Bank  holding  companies  should  confine 
their  activities  to  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  banks  and  activities  closely  related 
to  banking.  They  shotild  not  combine  man- 
agement and  control  of  banking  activities 
with  management  and  control  of  nonbanklng 
activities.  The  divestment  requirements  in 
this  bill  are  designed  to  remove  the  danger 
that  a  bank  holding  company  might  misuse 
or  abuse  the  resources  of  a  bank  it  controls 
In  order  to  gain  an  advantage  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  nonbanklng  activities  It  controls." 
(S.  Rept.  No.  1095,  84th  Cong.,  1st  sess  ,  pp 
13-14.) 

Abuses  could  come  about  "by  requiring 
the  bank's  customers  to  make  use  of  such 


nonbanklng  enterprises  as  a  condition  of 
doing  business  with  the  bank,"  as  the  com- 
mittee report  pointed  out  (p.  5).  or  they 
could  take  the  form  of  denying  credit  to 
competitors  of  the  bank's  fellow  subsidiaries. 
When  a  builder  seeks  a  construction  loan 
from  a  bank,  the  loan  should  be  made  or 
denied  without  regard  to  whether  the  appli- 
cant win  buy  his  liimber  from  a  supplier 
that  Is  owned  by  the  same  holding  company 
that  owns  the  bank.  When  an  automobile 
dealer  seeks  to  discount  his  customers'  paper 
at  a  bank,  the  bank's  decision  should  not  be 
complicated  by  questions  of  how  it  will  affect 
the  competitive  position  of  another  auto- 
mobile dealership  owned  by  the  bank's  par- 
ent company.  If  a  holding  company  is  a 
finance  company,  the  bank's  decisions  as  to 
whether  it  should  make  automobile  loans 
directly  should  not  be  influenced  by  consid- 
erations as  to  whether  Its  activities  would 
take  business  away  from  Its  parent  finance 
company. 

If  you  ask  whether  the  Board  can  cite  spe- 
cific examples  of  such  abuses  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  one-bank  holding  companies  in 
existence  today,  the  answer  Is  "No."  Pre- 
sumably, the  organizers  of  these  companies 
are  neither  more  nor  less  scrupulous  than 
their  counterparts  in  other  businesses.  But 
for  companies  now  registered  under  the  act, 
no  proof  of  actual  abuses  was  required. 

The  Congress  decided,  and  the  Board 
agreed,  that  even  in  the  absence  of  such 
proof,  the  potentiality  for  abuse  in  the  rela- 
tionships between  holding  comi>any,  bank 
subsidiary,  and  nonbank  subsidiary  was  suf- 
ficiently great  to  require  divestment  of  non- 
bank  businesses.  The  Board  believed  then, 
and  continues  to  believe,  that  this  is  Just  as 
true  for  one-bank  holding  companies  as  for 
two-bank  companies.  We  subscribe  to  an- 
other principle  laid  down  In  your  commit- 
tee's report,  that  "In  general  all  bank  hold- 
ing companies  should  be  required  to  observe 
the  same  ground  rules  concerning  formation 
and  operation.  Insofar  as  Federal  legislation 
Is  concerned"   (Id.  at  p.  14). 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  multlbank 
holding  companies  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently from  one-bank  holding  companies  be- 
cause their  operations  have  a  greater  imptact 
on  our  economy,  the  facts  are  that  a  finance 
company  with  assets  of  $3  billion  now  con- 
trols a  single  bank  with  deposits  of  three 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars;  the  total  de- 
posits of  the  banks  shown  on  the  list  of  one- 
bank  holding  companies  recently  published 
by  this  committee  Is  about  $15  billion  com- 
pared with  about  $26  billion  for  the  subsidi- 
ary banks  of  all  registered  bank  holding 
companies.  Moreover,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  one-bank  holding  companies  on  the  list 
are  found  in  one-bank  towns.  In  such  situa- 
tions, it  Is  parUcularly  desirable  that  the 
bank's  credit  decisions  be  based  solely  on 
creditworthiness. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  questions  of  what 
kinds  of  organizations  should  be  Included  In 
the  definition  of  "company."  At  the  outset. 
It  may  be  asked  why  the  act  now  covers  only 
companies,  and  does  not  apply  to  control  ex- 
ercised by  an  Individual.  It  is.  of  course, 
possible  for  an  individual  to  achieve  the  sort 
of  domination  of  a  banking  market  that  the 
act  seeks  to  prevent  a  company  from  obtain- 
ing. The  same  confllcte  of  Interest  could  be 
also  arise  where  an  individual  controls  a 
bank  and  a  nonbanklng  business.  But  the 
need  to  regulate  this  kind  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  Individuals  Is  not  as  great  as  it  is 
for  corporations,  because  individuals  gener- 
ally are  more  limited  than  are  corporations 
In  their  abUlty  to  attract  capital  for  expan- 
sion, and  because  control  by  individuals  gen- 
erally is  dlffvised  when  they  die. 

The  decision  to  cover  corporations  but  ex- 
empt Individuals  entails  some  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  to  cover  holdings  by  groups 
<rf  individuals  associated  together  in  some 
form  other  than  a  corporation.    The  act  now 
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coven  many  sucb  forms  of  aasocUtUon  by  de- 
fining "company"  to  Include  (with  certain 
ezcepUoQs)  "any  corporation.  buBlnesa  trust, 
association,  or  similar  orfanlzatlon."  It  ez- 
cludM  partnerships,  however.  The  Board  Is 
not  aware  of  any  need  to  disturb  this  exclu- 
sion. Admittedly,  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  broad  generalizations  that  corporations 
bare  longer  lives,  and  obtain  capital  more 
easily,  than  partnerships.  But  the  Board  is 
Inclined  to  believe  that  the  same  reasons  that 
support  an  exemption  for  individuals  also 
support — though  to  a  l«8s«r  degree — the  ex- 
emption for  partnerships. 

Tbe  next  question  arises  when  an  Individ- 
ual extends  his  control  over  b\nks  beyond 
his  death,  as  is  coaunoaly  done  through  tes- 
taoaentary  trusts  salaWtstiiid  for  the  benefit 
ot  a  widow  or  children.  The  Bottrd  sees  good 
rssaou  to  exempt  the  ordinary  family  trusts 
wblcfa  may  be  regarded  as  only  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  control  originally  exercised 
by  tbs  individual  who  established  the  trust. 
Bat  when  a  will  crsstM  a  trust  that  Is  per- 
petual, with  trustees  who  are  not  only  re- 
placeable but  are  authorized  and  Indeed 
obliged  to  manage  the  trust's  affairs  so  that 
H  may  grow  and  prosper,  the  Board  believes 
that  the  line  between  control  by  individuals 
and  control  by  corporations  has  t>een  croased, 
and  that  such  a  trust  should  be  subject  to 
the  act  just  as  a  c<»poratlon  should.  Again, 
It  Is  not  easy  to  draw  a  line  between  trusts 
that  should  be  exempt  and  those  that  should 
be  covered.  We  believe,  after  further  study, 
that  the  provision  we  originally  suggested. 
which  !■  now  incorporated  In  3.  2353.  would 
probably  cover  some  family  trusts  that  should 
b«  MMDipt.  sucb  as  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
•urrtTtng  children  who  might  not  be  named 
In  the  trust  instrument.  We  now  suggest, 
thereifore.  that  the  blU  be  amended  to  ex- 
clude from  coverage  trusts  that  must  terml- 
naU  within  31  years  after  the  death  of  Indi- 
vidual bMiefidarles  living  when  tbe  trusts 
become  ATectlve. 

By  far  the  largest  trust  that  would  be  cov- 
ered by  the  bills  before  you  is  that  estab- 
lished In  193S  under  the  will  of  Alfred  I.  du 
Pont.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  last  year.  Ed- 
ward Ball,  cotrustee  of  the  Du  Pont  eaitate. 
deecrlbed  the  effect  of  liCr.  Du  Pont's  will  as 
follows : 

"In  that  will,  after  making  some  prelimi- 
nary bequests,  be  eetabUahed  a  testamentary 
trust,  appointed  triistees,  and  made  his  wifs 
the  beneOciary  of  the  income  from  that  trust 
as  long  ss  she  lived.  Mrs.  Du  Pont  Is  81  years 
old.  ITpoo  her  death,  all  of  the  Income  from 
the  trust  properties  will  be  paid  to  the  Ne- 
mours Foundation,  which  is  the  beneficiary 
of  the  trust.  The  Nemours  Foundation  Is  a 
t«j(-exempt.  ehamable  foundation  and  pro- 
vides care  for  ertpplsd  children,  for  Incura- 
bles, and  aged  men  and  women.  *  •  •  It  Is 
a  trust  In  perpetuity,  and  It  la  a  charitable 
trust"   (hearings  on  HR.  7371.  p.  44). 

According  to  Mr.  Ball's  19«4  testimony  be- 
fore the  same  committee,  the  Nemours 
Foundation  Is  a  corporation,  created  in  1937. 
which  embarked  upon  ite  charitable  func- 
tion with  tl  million  paid  over  to  it  from  the 
Du  Pont  estate.  "Mrs.  du  Pont  has  made 
an  Irrevocable  assignment  c*  13  percent  of 
her  Income  from  the  estate  to  the  Nemoxirs 
Foundation."  Mr  Ball  added  "Last  year 
( 1»«3)  this  amounted  to  1 1.006.036.71.  Upon 
her  death,  the  additional  88  percent,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  •7.884.8eaii7.  wUl  go 
to  the  foundation."  ( Hearings  on  HR.  10088 
and  HR.   10673,  p.  337.) 

The  testimony  further  Indicates  that  when 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  was  enacted, 
the  estate  controlled  34  banks  and  6  non- 
banking  enterprises,  doing  business  in  real 
estate.  Insurance,  safe  deposit  box  rentals, 
naall  resort  operation,  and  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  pulp  products.  One  of  the  five 
nonbanklng  corporations,  the  St.  Joe  Paper 
Co,  owned  100  peroeat  of  the  stock  of  aU 


other  companies — Including  a  railroad,  a 
telephone  and  telegraph  company,  and  a 
warehousing  comptuiy — and  60  percent  of  the 
stock  of  a  corporation  that  manufactured 
cardboard  containers.  It  also  owned  53  per- 
cent of  the  defaulted  bonds  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast  Railway  Co  .  In  receivership  at  the 
time.  The  railroad  emerged  from  receiver- 
ship in  1961.  under  the  control  of  the  estate. 
Tbe  banks  in  the  Florida  National  gorup  con- 
trolled by  the  estate  expanded  from  24  In 
IBM  to  31  last  year;  the  number  has  now 
dropped  to  30.  These  banks  are  listed  on 
page  7  of  the  committee  print  of  February 
1966.  listing  the  organizations  covered  by 
S.  2363. 

A  handful  of  other  trusts  are  included  In 
the  published  list.  They  Include  some  em- 
ployee-benefit trusts,  which  presumably  are 
perpetual,  and  a  few  perpetual  charitable 
trusts.  We  know  very  little  about  these 
trusts,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them 
should  not  be  on  the  list.  In  the  survey  we 
conducted  at  your  chairman's  request,  on 
which  this  list  is  based,  many  other  banks 
reported  that  25  percent  or  more  of  their  vot- 
ing shares  were  held  by  trustees,  but  It  Is 
Impractical  to  Investigate  each  of  these  in- 
stances to  determine  whether  the  trust 
would  be  covered  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  bills  before  you.  S.  2418,  pro- 
vides that  where  two  trusts  have  a  com- 
mon beneficiary  or  trustee  they  shall  be 
presumed  to  control  each  other  tmless  the 
Board  determines  that  the  presumption 
should  not  apply.  While  this  provision 
seems  unnecessarily  broad,  tbe  Board  rec- 
ognizes that  coverage  of  trusts  poses  special 
problems  In  connection  with  the  divestiture 
requirements  of  section  4  of  the  act.  and 
that  some  provision  may  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent a  token  divestment  to  a  newly  created 
trust  controlled  by  the  same  trustees.  We 
recommend  that  you  consider  amending 
section  4  by  adding  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  divestment  to  any  trust  having  one  or 
more  trustees  in  conunon  with  the  divest- 
ing trust  shall  not  be  considered  as  an  ef- 
fective divestment. 

If  the  committee  agrees  that  long-term 
trust  should  t>e  covered,  conforming  amend- 
ments will  be  required,  as  Indicated  in  the 
attachment  at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Tbe  third  principal  change  in  coverage 
recommended  by  the  Board  Is  to  delete  the 
'  present  exemption  for  registered  Invest- 
ment companies  and  their  affiliates.  This 
exemption  Is  now  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the 
the  Financial  General  Corp..  a  company  that 
is  not.  Itself,  registered  under  the  Invest- 
ment Oompany  Act  of  1940,  but  Is  af- 
filiated with  Equity  Corp..  a  registered  ooov- 
pany.  The  Board  does  not  agree  with  tbe 
contention  that  because  companies  regis- 
tered under  tbe  1940  act  are  supervised  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
there  Is  no  need  for  regulation  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  T7>«i  8EO  has 
no  authority  to  prevent  an  affiliate  of  a 
registered  investment  company  frocn  ex- 
panding its  control  over  banks  or  combin- 
ing banks  with  nonbanklng  business  ss. 
SEC  supervision  of  such  affiliates  Is  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose,  and  Is  limited  to 
deaUngs  between  tbe  afllltate  and  the  regis- 
tered investment  company. 

Financial  Oeneral  now  owns  one  sub- 
sidiary. Empire  Shares  Corp.  which  is  a 
registered  bank  holding  company  owning 
three  banks  In  New  York.  In  addition.  Fi- 
nancial Oeneral  owns  IB  other  subsidiary 
corporations,  each  of  which  owns  1  bank; 
3  of  these  banks  are  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 1  In  Oeorgla.  4  In  Maryland.  1  In 
Tennessee,  and  10  In  Virginia.  Nonbank- 
lng Interests  o<  Financial  Oeneral  include 
firms  engaged  In  life  Insurance,  fire  and  cas- 
ualty Insurance,  Industrial  and  manufac- 
turing activities,  lease  financing,  and  mort- 
gage banking. 


Financial  Oeneral  Is  exempt  from  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  because  of  a  provision 
in  section  3(a)  excluding  from  tbe  definition 
of  "bank  holding  company"  any  company 
"which  is  registered  under  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940.  and  was  so  registered 
prior  to  May  16,  1956  (or  which  is  affiliated 
with  any  such  company  in  sucb  manner  as  to 
constitute  an  affiliated  company  within  the 
meaning  of  such  act),  unless  such  company 
(or  such  affiliated  company),  as  the  case  may 
be.  directly  owns  25  per  centum  or  more  of 
tbe  voting  shares  of  each  of  two  or  more 
banks."  Under  the  Investment  Company  Act 
two  companies  are  "affiliated  with"  each 
other  if  either  owns  as  much  as  5  percent  of 
the  other's  stock.  Financial  Oeneral  Is  "affil- 
iated with"  Equity  Corp.,  becaxise  the  latter 
owns  approximately  16  percent  of  Financial 
General's  stock.  Neither  Equity  nor  Finan- 
cial General  directly  owns  25  percent  of  the 
stock  of  any  bank,  because  in  each  case  the 
bank  stock  Is  held  by  a  separate  holding  com- 
pany that  Is  a  subsidiary  of  Financial  Gen- 
eral. 

This  exemption  has  enabled  Financial  Oen- 
eral not  only  to  continue  to  operate  banks 
and  nonbank  businesses,  but  also  to  expand 
its  banking  Interests  considerably  since  en- 
actment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
The  company's  latest  annual  report  observed 
that  It  "Is  DOW  the  largest  Interstate  banking 
group  In  tbe  East,  and  sixth  largest  banking 
group  In  tbe  United  States."  Of  the  21  banks 
under  Its  control,  16  have  been  acquired  since 
enactment.  This  expansion  took  place  In 
several  different  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
Financial  General's  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness is  m  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
companies  covered  by  the  act.  acquisitions 
of  a  bank  outside  tbe  holding  company's 
home  State  are  prohibited  unless  the  ac- 
quisition is  "specifically  authorized  by  the 
statute  laws  of  the  State  In  which  sucb  bank 
Is  located,  by  language  to  that  effect  and  not 
merely  by  Implication." 

Although  only  one  company  has  thus  far 
taken  advantage  of  this  exemption,  it  is 
available  for  use  by  others.  Any  company 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  this  loophole 
may  do  so  by  acquiring  5  percent  of  the 
stock  of  any  of  the  roughly  300  investment 
con>panles  that  were  registered  before  May 
15,  1956.  The  Board  believes  that  this  pos- 
sibility for  escaping  regxilatlon  under  the  act 
should  be  eliminated  by  repeal  of  the  ex- 
emption. 

The  Board  also  believes  that  nonprofit 
corporations  engaged  In  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  religious  activities  should  not  be 
permitted  to  acquire  banks  free  of  regula- 
tion, or  to  combine  banking  and  nonbanklng 
businesses.  We  see  no  reason  to  assume 
that  organizations  of  this  kind  are  Immune, 
because  of  their  nature,  from  the  poten- 
tialities for  trouble  that  exist  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  business  corporations.  The  Board  v 
accordingly  recommends  repeal  of  the  exemp- 
tion for  charitable,  educational,  and  reli- 
gious organizations  now  Included  In  section 
2(b)  (3)   of  the  act. 

The  original  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Included  tax  provisions  designed  to  make 
sure  that  those  who  are  farced  to  dispose  of 
property  because  of  the  divestment  require- 
ments of  the  act  will  not  suffer  unfavorable 
tax  consequences.  The  Board  believes  that 
this  same  principle  should  apply  to  divesti- 
ture* required  as  a  result  of  the  amendments 
now  under  consideration. 

In  addition  to  a  broadening  of  the  act  to 
cover  holding  companies  that  are  now 
exempted,  the  Board  recommends  changes 
with  respect  to  dealings  between  subsidiary 
banks  and  their  parent  holding  companies 
or  fellow  subsidiaries.  Section  6  of  the  act 
prohibits  any  "upstream"  or  "cross-stream" 
loans  or  Investments  by  a  subsidiary  bank — 
"upstream"  meaning  from  the  bank  to  the 
holding  company,  and  "cross-stream"  mean- 
ing  from   the  bank   to  another   subsidiary 
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(which  must,  under  the  act,  be  another  bank 
or  closely  related  business). 

The  Board  believes  that  this  prohibition 
Is  too  rigid,  In  that  it  prevents  some  port- 
folio adjustments  between  subsidiary  banks 
that  are  legitimate  and  economically  bene- 
ficial. We  recognize  the  need  for  limits  on 
upstream  and  cross-stream  credit,  and  be- 
lieve that  this  can  be  accomplished  readily 
by  applying  section  23A  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  Section  23A  prohibits  any  bank 
that  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  extending  credit  (through  loans 
or  InvestmenU)  totaling  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  its  capital  and  surplus  to  any  one 
affiliate,  or  more  than  20  percent  for  all 
affiliates.  We  recommend  that  this  limita- 
tion be  applied  to  all  Insured  banks  (whether 
or  not  they  are  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System)  and  that  the  definitions  of 
■afflllate"  be  broadened  to  cover  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  their  subsidiaries. 

These  are  the  principal  changes  involved 
In  the  bills  before  you.  All  three  bills  would 
cover  long-term  trusts  and  repeal  the  exemp- 
tion for  registered  investment  companies  and 
their  afflUates.  In  addition,  all  three  bills 
woiUd  repeal  the  exemption  for  nonprofit 
charitable,  religious,  or  educational  organi- 
zations. S.  2353.  Introduced  by  your  chair- 
man at  the  Board's  request,  and  HR.  7371. 
which  passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  September,  would  also  repeal  an  exemp- 
tion for  agricultural  companies  that  is  prob- 
ably meaningless  now  although  It  was  de- 
signed In  1956  to  cover  a  special  case,  and 
would  repeal  two  other  special  exemptions 
from  the  requirement  that  bank  holding 
companies  must  divest  their  Interests  In 
nonbanklng  businesses.  One  of  these  ex- 
empts certain  labor,  agricultural,  and  horti- 
cultural organizations  from  the  divestment 
requirement.  The  other  allows  a  bank  that 
Is  also  a  holding  company  to  keep  nonbank 
stock  It  owned  before  the  act  was  enacted. 
In  Bxan,  the  Board  recommends,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  approved,  ex- 
tending coverage  under  the  act  In  seven  re- 
spects. Three  of  these  changes  are  incorpo- 
rated in  S.  2418.  The  different  effects  of  the 
three  bills  as  to  coverage  are  shown  on  page 
2  of  the  conunlttee  print  published  by  your 
committee  In  November  of   1966. 

In  addition.  8.  2353  would,  as  I  have  ex- 
plained, substitute  limitations  on  "upstream" 
and  "cross-stream  "  credit  for  the  prohibi- 
tions now  contained  in  section  6  of  the  act. 
S.  2353  also  Includes  a  number  of  other 
amendmente  which  are  largely  technical. 
These  are  explained  In  the  memorandum  that 
accompanied  my  letter  to  your  chairman 
submitting  the  legislation;  this  memoran- 
dum is  reproduced  in  the  November  1966 
committee  print.  Rather  than  taking  your 
time  now  to  go  through  the  technicalities 
of  these  changes,  perhaps  I  can  best  assist 
you  by  responding  to  questions  you  may  have 
regarding  the  three  bills. 

TECHNICAL  Amendments  to  S.  2353 

On  page  6,  strike  line  24,  and  on  page  6, 
strike  lines  1  through  4.  Inclusive,  and  insert 
In  11^  thereof  the  following: 

"(M  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  'for  the 
benefit  of  the  shareholders  of  such  bank'  at 
the  end  of  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  words  'under  a  trust  that  const!- 
stltutes  a  company  as  defined  In  section 
2(b)'." 

On  page  7,  strike  lines  20  through  23,  In- 
clusive, and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(4)  shares  held  or  acquired  by  a  bank  in 
good  faith  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  except 
where  such  shares  are  held  tinder  a  trust 
that  constitutes  a  company  as  defined  In 
section  2(b);" 
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Explanation:  Section  2  of  S.  23<!3  would 
broaden  the  definition  of  "company"  to  in- 
clude long-tarm  truste.  The  technical 
amendments  above  are  conforming  amend- 
mente, to  make  sure  that  the  exemptions 
now  contained  in  section  3(a)  and  section 
4(c)  of  the  1956  Act  for  shares  held  by  a 
bank  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  will  not  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  long-term  trust  where 
the  trustee  is  a  bank.  These  exemptions  are 
needed  to  permit  banks  to  continue  to  hold 
shares  of  stock  in  banlcs  and  other  com- 
panies in  the  course  of  their  trust  business, 
but  they  should  be  limited  to  short-term 
trusts,  such  as  those  established  by  will  to 
take  care  of  the  spouse  and  children  of  the 
testator. 


Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Service  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  3, 1  outlined  to  the  House  how  the 
administration  from  various  appropria- 
tions had  set  aside  about  $8  billion  to 
try  to  buy  the  people's  votes  with  their 
own  money  in  the  months  preceding  the 
elections  this  fall. 

I  now  have  a  document  which  seems 
to  me  to  offer  proof  this  already  has 
begun.  It  is  a  report  sent  all  farmers 
in  Jefferson  County.  W.  Va.,  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Presumably  this  follows  a  na- 
tional administration  program. 

By  unanimous  consent,  I  place  in  the 
Record  pertinent  portions  of  this  report, 
noting  that  payments  obviously  will  be 
made  before  the  fall  elections : 
I  Prom    the   Agricultural    Stabilization    and 

Conservation    Service    News    of    Jefferson 

Coimty] 

The  1966  Wheat  and  Peed  Grain  Programs 

In  prior  years  the  signup  tor  the  wheat 
program  was  in  the  fall  and  the  feed  grain 
signup  was  conducted  In  the  spring.  This 
year  both  signups  are  being  conducted  to- 
gether. Farmers  with  a  feed  grain  base  and 
a  wheat  allotment  may  participate  in  either 
or  both  programs. 

If  you  have  wheat  planted  for  harvest, 
within  your  allotment,  you  should  at  least 
check  Into  the  program.  It  is  possible  that 
you  may  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  payment  of 
better  than  $100  per  acre  for  the  minimum 
acreage  diverted.  The  nUnlmum  require- 
ment is  to  divert  16  percent  of  your  allot- 
ment. This  Is  not  deducted  from  the  allot- 
ment but  is  added  to  It. 

The  feed  grain  program  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  producers  to  cut  down  on  the 
acreage  of  grains  produced  and  still  main- 
tain an  income  from  the  feed  grains.  Come 
In  and  discuss  this  program  with  xis. 

The  signup  period  for  these  programs  will 
end  on  April  l,  1966. 

cropland  adjustment  program 
This  Is  a  new  program  for  1966.  It  Is 
designed  to  take  land  out  of  crop  production 
for  periods  of  from  5  to  10  years.  Cropland 
adjustment  program  applies  only  to  a  wheat 
allotment  or  a  feed  gnin  base.  The  only 
ezcepUon  Is  tame  hay,  which  is  ellglMe  un- 
der certain  oondltlona.     The  payment  rate 


per  year  for  tame  hay  will  average  $4. 50  per 
acre. 

Note. — We  have  had  nximerous  Inquiries 
about  a  land  retirement  program,  which  is 
being  referred  to  as  soil  bank.  Cropland  ad- 
justment program  is  a  retirement  program, 
.  but  is  not  the  old  soli  bank  program.  Re- 
tirement of  whole  farms  has  been  the  big 
question.  Pastur eland  and  woodland  is  not 
eligible  for  retirement. 

The  signup  is  on  a  first-come,  first-serve 
basis. 


One-for-One  Vote  Not  Infallible  Idea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  March  4  edition  of  the  New  World 
the  publication  of  the  Catholic  archdio- 
cese of  Chicago,  Columnist  Richard  Pat- 
tee  discusses  In  a  most  succinct  fashion 
one  of  the  great  inconsistencies  and  com- 
plications in  foreign  affairs: 

The  article  follows: 

One-por-One  Vote  Not  Infallible  Idea 
(By  Richard  Pattee) 

The  essence  of  the  current  Rhodesian  con- 
troversy is  the  matter  of  majority  rule — the 
idea  that  has  become  prevalent  that  the 
only  acceptable  arangement  Is  a  mathemat- 
ical one  in  which  each  person  in  the  com- 
munity has  a  vote  and  the  majority  rules. 

The  danger  of  this  facile  concept  ought  to 
be  obvious  to  everyone.  When  applied  In 
nations  where  the  level  of  education  is  rea- 
sonably high.  It  may  have  a  certain  logic. 
In  areas  where  the  mass  of  the  population 
is  illiterate,  it  is  clearly  a  principle  that  leads 
Inevitably  to  tyranny  and  to  the  worst  sort 
of  demagogery. 

Rhodesia  has  long  had  as  part  of  its 
political  practice  the  idea  that  a  man  be- 
comes eligible  for  voting  as  a  result  of  at 
least  a  minimum  of  education.  There  was 
never  any  formula  in  vogue  which  placed 
limitations  on  the  black  man  simply  be- 
cause of  his  color.  The  whole  thesis  of  the 
Wilson  government  Is  that  unless  a  majority, 
no  matter  what  it  representa.  comes  Into 
power,  the  situation  in  that  central  African 
country  is  wrong  and  must  be  rectified. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  many  other  lands 
which  are  even  less  favorably  situated  from 
this  point  of  view  than  Rhodesia  have  dis- 
covered that  the  one  man,  one  vote  rule  of 
political  life  Is  utterly  unrealistic. 

A  constitutional  commission  appointed  by 
President  Ayub  Kahn  of  Pakistan  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  parlia- 
mentary democracy  In  that  country  con- 
cluded that:  "In  the  circumstances,  a  per- 
son who  cannot  read  or  write  and  has  no 
compelling  necessity  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  merlta  of  the  various  candidates  cannot 
be  trusted  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the 
voter  merely  because  he  may  be  shrewd  in 
local  matters." 

The  argximent  was  raised  in  Pakistan  that 
the  Communlsto  would  imdoubtedly  exploit 
any  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  The  reply 
was  that  an  Ignorant,  Uliterate  electorate  was 
much  more  of  a  Ukely  vIcUm  for  Communist 
action  than  any  other  kind. 

In  1966  a  constitutional  conference  was 
held  in  the  Fiji  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
working  out  the  basis  of  a  future  independ- 
ence. The  conclusion  here  was  quite  cate- 
gorical: "It  recognizes  that  elections  on  a 
straight  common-roll  basis  are  not  practical 
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for  Fiji  until  a  greater  degree  of  tntegratloo 
of  the  cotnin unities  baa  been  acbleved." 

These  Islands  happen  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  Indlgenoiis  population  and  a  large 
ntnnber  of  Indians  who  have  settled  there. 
As  long  as  Ignorance  prevail*  on  a  large 
scale,  It  seemed  senseless  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements for  the  full  participation  of  th« 
entire  population  on  a  head-for-head  baaU. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  recog- 
nizee clearly  that  there  are  levels  of  devel- 
opment and  that  It  Is  Impoeslble  to  propose 
Identical  solutions  for  every  part  of  the  world 
regardless  of  Ihe  stage  of  evolution  It  has  at- 
tained. 

One  remembers  vividly  the  tribes  In  New 
Oulnea  oif  the  coast  of  Australia  whoee  prin- 
cipal grievance  is  that  they  are  not  allowed 
to  purchase  Lyndon  Johnson  as  their  Chief. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  electoral  process 
would  work  particularly  well  among  those 
who  are  obscessed  with  this  particular  fancy. 

The  Rhodeslan  question  Involves  many  is- 
sue*. But  the  one  that  is  often  singled  out, 
that  of  absolute  and  immediate  majority 
rule,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  most  care- 
ful examination  before  Judgment  Is  passed. 


Taft  Comments  on  Article 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  oRio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16.  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  January  17  Issue  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine carried  an  article  on  the  choice  of 
Rot>ert  C.  Henry  as  mayor  of  Springfield, 
Ohio.  Former  Congressman  Robert  Taft, 
Jr.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  News- 
week commenting  on  that  article. 

Inasmuch  as  the  editor  did  not  see  fit 
to  prtnt  the  letter  in  the  letters  to  the 
editcn:  column,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  Mr.  Taft's  letter  in  the  Record. 

jA»nJA«T  17.  1866. 

NswswsBK.  Enrroa, 
New  York,  NT. 

OKim.sMXN:  While  I  noted  with  Interest 
your  column  of  January  17  on  Ohio  and  the 
happy  choice  of  Robert  Henry  as  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Springfield,  your  account  of  the 
history  of  race  relations  In  the  area  in  ques- 
tion Is  not  entirely  fair  and  accurate  and 
may  give  a  poc^  impression  of  the  area. 

Ohio  prides  Itself  as  a  State  leading  in 
the  progress  of  the  civil  rights  revolution, 
and  this  particular  area  of  the  State  has 
long  been  Involved  In  the  civil  right*  move- 
ment, starting  from  the  pre-ClvU  War  days 
when  It  was  a  most  Important  segment  of 
the  underground  railroad  of  escaped  slaves. 
For  many  years  neighboring  Greene  County 
has  been  the  site  of  two  Negro  i  now  inte- 
grated) Institutions  of  higher  learning.  The 
area's  Representative  to  the  US.  Congress  for 
many  years  was  the  late  Clarence  Brown,  now 
succeeded  by  bis  able  son  Claxenck  Broww, 
J«..  and  he  was  a  vital  figure  in  Congress  in 
passage  of  the  1984  Civil  Rights  Act.  Con- 
trary to  the  Impressions  given  by  yoior  article, 
there  have  been  instances  of  political  rec- 
ogntton  of  Negroes  in  this  part  of  Ohio.  One 
example  was  the  appointment  by  Clarence 
Brown  In  1927  of  Carl  Jenkins  as  State  statis- 
tician, a  Job  Brown  himself  hiul  first  held. 

None  of  this,  of  course.  In  any  way  de- 
tracts from  the  noteworthy  and  responsible 
progress  being  made  In  this  part  of  Ohio,  as 
exemplified  by  the  election  of  Mayor  Henry. 
Cincinnati  Municipal  Judge  William  Love- 
lace, Cincinnati  Councilman  Myron  Bush  In 


1905.    and    of    State    Representative    David 
Albrltton  during  the  last  several  years. 

Hopefully  we  will  oontlntie  and  add  to  such 
progress.    This    area    must    be    one    where 
there  wUi  be  no  slackening  in  the  search  for 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all. 
Sincerely, 

ROBEXT  Tavt,  Jr. 


San  Leandro,  Calif,,  Sannoontt  Many  of 
the  Problems  That  Plagae  Cities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroRNis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  17,  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  San 
Leandro.  Calif.,  an  important  community 
in  my  congressional  district,  has  recently 
been  focused  upon  in  a  special  article 
written  by  Lewis  Phelps  In  the  March 
4  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This 
community  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  setting  a  record  during  tlie  past  18 
years  of  steadily  reducing  local  taxation. 
This  has  been  done  In  the  face  of  ever- 
increasing  tax  rates  by  mimicipal.  State, 
and  local  governments  throughout  our 
country. 

At  the  same  time  the  people  of  San 
Leandro  have  benefited  from  local 
taxes,  they  have  also  benefited  from  In- 
creased municipal  services.  These  have 
Included  a  marina  and  beach  develop- 
ment, which  Is  second  to  none  along  the 
Pacific  coast;  a  $2  million  hbrary;  a  new 
civic  center  c(»nplex ;  a  city  hall ;  a  court- 
house; added  park  and  recreational 
facilities;  and  a  downtown  revltalization 
program. 

These  achievements  have  been  made 
possible  through  a  balanced  working  re- 
lationship l)etween  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  recreational  Interests.  The 
dsmamlc  mayor  of  this  community,  the 
Honorable  Jack  Maltester;  his  progres- 
sive city  manager.  Wesley  McClure;  the 
vice  mayor.  William  Swift;  and  the  city 
coimcll  deserve  a  high  degree  of  praise 
for  what  Is  being  done  In  this  commimity 
of  73.000  people. 

The  downtown  revltalization  program 
is  being  carried  out  without  Federal  sup- 
port San  Leandro  was  doing  its  own 
beautification  program  before  the  Fed- 
eral Government  decided  to  sponsor  such 
a  commendable  activity  nationwide. 

I  believe  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  is  an  excellent  compliment  to  the 
leadership  and  people  of  San  Leandro 
and  I  am  pleased  to  insert  it  In  the  Con- 
csEssiONAL  Record.  I  also  want  to  In- 
sert In  the  RECOfiD  a  story  from  the  San 
Leandro  Morning  News,  which  is  the 
daily  newspaper  for  the  city,  in  which  a 
report  is  given  concerning  the  aforemen- 
tioned article. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  4,  1966) 
Model   MxTNiciPAijrT — Saw   Lbansbo.   Caut., 

MaNASXS  To  STTXlf  OUWT  MaKT  Of  THE  PSOB- 

LKMS  That  Piwmivx  Cmxs 

(By  Lewis  Phelpe) 

San  LcAifDKO,  Caixr. — It's  almost  an  urban 
dweller's  dream.  New  city  facilities  spring 
up  like  mushrooms,  yet  property  taxes  de- 
crease.    The  city  refuses  to  expand  the  police 


force,  yet  the  crime  rate  drops.  The  city 
rejects  Federal  aid.  yet  the  downtown  face- 
lifting that  aid  would  have  p>ald  for  proceeds 
apace.  And  somebody  builds  avmunlclpal 
golf  course  free  of  charge. 

It's  all  happening  in  this  prosperous  little 
city  (population  72.000)  Just  south  of  Oak- 
land on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  While  most  cities  suffer  the  seemingly 
unending  cycle  of  bigger  budgets,  rising 
taxes,  and  still  bigger  budgets.  San  Leandro 
has  somehow  managed  to  get  all  the  benefits 
of  lavish  public  spending  whUe  putting  a 
surprisingly  small  bite  on  the  local  taxpayers. 

It's  true  the  effort  has  included  wooing  a 
little  more  Industry  to  town  than  some  of 
the  local  citizenry  would  like  to  see — but 
most  cities  would  envy  such  success.  Equally 
Important,  this  growth  has  been  accompa- 
nied by  fome  inventiveness  in  holding  down 
costs.  Furthermore,  the  city  has  engaged 
in  some  of  the  long-range  planning  critics 
say  many  of  the  Nation's  cities  continue  to 
lack. 

The  planning  started  way  back  In  1947. 
when  San  Leandro  was  a  semiagricultural 
community  of  20.000  population.  The  key 
step  was  passage  of  a  bond  issue  to  finance 
installation  of  sewer  lines.  Where? 
Through  acres  of  otherwise  undeveloped 
cherry  orchards  and  tomato  fields  on  the 
city's  outskirts.  With  land  still  cheap  and 
the  sewers  already  in,  industry  came  flocking 
from  Oakiand  and  San  Francisco,  where  land 
was  already  dear. 

San  Leandro  has  added  other  attractions 
aimed  at  luring  industry — but  all  stopping 
short  of  the  outright  financial  aid  that  some 
city  Industrial  development  authorities  have 
resorted  to. 

"We  moved  our  plant  to  San  Leandro  be- 
cause we  needed  some  room  for  expansion, 
and  did  not  have  it  where  we  were  before," 
says  Russell  L.  McOlnnls,  plant  manager  for 
International  Harvester  Co.  "We've  found 
other  benefits.  Besides  lower  tax  rates  than 
any  other  city  in  the  area  that  could  provide 
utilities,  San  Leandro  has  a  city  government 
that  really  works  with  Industry.  For  in- 
stance, they've  been  holding  off  tract  devel- 
opment and  saving  a  lot  of  their  available 
land  for  Industry,  to  keep  the  tax  base  strong 
and  taxes  low." 

ZNSrSniT  HELPS  ON  COSTS 

Since  1947.  some  600  companies  have  moved 
to  town,  adding  about  $200  million  in  prop- 
erty to  the  tax  roles.  Industry  now  pays 
more  than  a  third  of  the  cost  of  government 
In  San  Leandro.  57  percent  of  the  sales  taxes 
and  45  jjercent  of  the  property  taxes. 

With  such  growth,  and  the  tax  revenue  po- 
tential that  has  come  with  It,  It's  all  the 
more  surprising  that  the  city  fathers  have 
kept  such  a  tight  rein  on  costs.  They've 
avoided  borrowing — there's  been  only  one 
bond  issue,  for  a  library,  since  the  1947  sewer 
bonds.  And  typical  of  the  close  watch  they 
keep  on  expenses  are  these  moves : 

When  a  new  public  safety  building  is  com- 
pleted early  next  year,  the  city  will  pool  the 
dispatching  teams  for  police,  fire,  and  general 
communications.  Compared  with  present 
separate  facilities,  this  will  cut  the  communi- 
cations stall  to  6  men  from  10. 

When  an  addition  to  the  30-year-old  city 
hall  was  built  In  1964,  offices  were  arranged  so 
that  clerks  and  typists  could  work  in  several 
departments  rather  than  being  pigeonholed 
In  one.  The  saving:  "Several"  Jobs,  a  city  of- 
ficial says. 

To  revise  the  city's  comprehensive  land- 
use  data,  the  city  eschewed  hiring  another 
full-time  city  planner  In  favor  of  a  college 
graduate  student  in  city  planning  who 
wanted  a  summer's  experience.  His  salary: 
$469  a  month  compared  with  $782  for  a  fuU- 
fiedged  planner. 

To  get  a  second  public  golf  course,  the 
city  struck  a  deal  with  a  rubbish  disposal 
firm,  alle^ng  the  firm  to  dump  for  free  on 
useless  bayslde  Udeland.    The  disposal  firm 
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is  even  compacting  the  fill  and  contouring 
the  area  to  golf  course  design.  "All  we'll  have 
to  do  is  put  on  a  Uttle  topsoll  and  plant  some 
grass,"  says  Mayor  Jack  Maltester.  "Other- 
wise, wed  have  had  to  buy  all  that  fill,  and 
dirt  cheap  Isn't  cheap  at  all  these  days." 

San  Leandro  has  even  saved  money  by 
appearing  to  spend  It.  The  salaries  it  pays 
Its  police  and  firemen  are  among  the  best  In 
the  State.  The  top  minimum  for  police  is 
$693  a  month,  compared  with  $615  for 
Bakersfield,  and  $678  for  San  Mateo,  towns  of 
roughly  comparable  size.  At  the  same  time. 
San  Leandro's  police  force  niunbers  only  47. 
roughly  two-thirds  the  average  for  cities  of 
its  size.  "We  find  that  we  can  get  a  Job 
done  better  with  a  few  highly  qualified  men 
than  with  a  flock  of  mediocre  ones."  explains 
Mr.  Maltester.  The  city  had  only  one  police- 
man quit  all  last  year.  Too.  the  city  uses 
lower  paid  clerks  for  many  police  department 
desk  Jobs  Instead  of  uniformed  officers. 

The  acid  test:  San  Leandro's  crime  rate, 
already  below  State  averages,  fell  10  percent 
In  fiscal  1965  while  the  statewide  rate  in- 
creased by  about  the  same  amount. 

What  all  this  means  Is  that  the  city  has 
managed  to  keep  Its  spending  well  within 
what  the  city's  population  and  industrial 
growth  can  support.  While  real  estate  prop- 
erty taxes  are  rising  in  all  of  Alameda  County, 
which  embraces  Oakland  as  well  as  San  Le- 
andro. San  Leandro's  E)^re  of  that  tax  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  18  years.  One 
typical  middle  Income  homeowner  is  paying 
$51  in  property  taxes  to  the  city  now.  com- 
pared with  $66  back  in  1947.  This  23-percent 
decline  Includes  a  3.6-percent  drop  in  the 
last  year  alone. 

WHERE   THE    MONET    GOES 

The  city's  budget  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
is  $5.7  million,  a  far  cry  from  the  $613,000  of 
1947.  but  still  slightly  below  the  record  $5.9 
mllUon  of  1962  and  only  slightly  above  last 
year's  spending.  The  spending  is  going  for 
such  things  as  city  parks,  development  of  aU 
the  city's  San  Francisco  Bay  waterfront  Into 
beaches  and  a  marina,  a  $2  million  library, 
and  a  new  civic  center  complex,  including 
the  police  and  fire  station,  a  new  city  hall, 
a  courthouse,  and  headquarters  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce. 

San  Leandro  even  has  afforded  Itself  the 
luxury  of  turning  down  $2.6  million  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Back  In  1959  the  city  started 
planning  a  federally  financed  urban  renewal 
project.  But  local  citizens  got  up  In  arms 
about  It— they  didn't  want  land  condemna- 
tion power  in  the  hands  of  nonelected  offi- 
cials— so  the  city  gave  Washington  back  Ite 
money. 

Then  Wesley  McClure.  the  city  manager 
since  1947.  came  up  with  a  new  plan,  locally 
financed.  The  city  Invested  $1  million  in  the 
five-block  renewal  area,  but  It  Is  utilizing  a 
little-known  California  statute  called  the  tax 
Increment  law.  This  allows  the  redevelop- 
ment agency  to  recover  its  Investment  by 
keeping  any  Increased  tax  revenues  stem- 
ming from  the  Increased  value  of  the  face- 
lifted buildings.  The  law  hasn't  been  used 
much  elsewhere  In  the  State  because  of  the 
availability  of  Federal  funds,  local  officials 
say. 

To  help  keep  the  project  costs  down.  San 
Leandro  also  has  been  persuading  property 
owners  in  the  area  to  pay  for  modernizing 
their  own  buildings.  Using  a  carrot-and- 
stlck  approach,  the  city  promises  to  Install 
new  pastel-colored  sidewalks  In  front  of  the 
stores  that  comply,  "It's  become  a  sort  of 
honor  badge,"  says  Mr.  McClure.  And  pri- 
vate property  owners  have  already  Invested 
more  than  $1  million  la  their  buUdlnes  as  a 
result. 
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A  GOOD  CrVlC  SPIRIT 

San  Leandro  citizens  Insist  Its  their  spirit 
that  has  kept  things  humming — spirit  that's 
sufficient  to  provide  volunteer  help  to  staff 
the  library,  for  one  example.  How  does  such 
a  spirit  develop?  One  secret:  "We've  formed 
a  citizens'  committee  for  everything  we've 
done  around  here."  says  Mr.  McClure. 
"They  really  pave  the  way  for  getting  things 
done." 

In  some  respects,  San  Leandro  has  been 
lucky.  Unlike  some  cities,  it  hasn't  been 
forced  to  absorb  a  heavy  influx  of  minority 
groups  and  unskilled  workers.  Combined 
With  rapid  growth  In  Industry.  Jobs  have 
been  plentlf-il  and  the  city's  welfare  load 
well  below  average.  Too,  officials  of  some 
neighboring  cities  see  San  Leandro  facing 
more  problems  In  the  future  than  it  has  In 
the  recent  past. 

"Nobody  thinks  badly  of  San  Leandro" 
says  a  city  administrator  in  Oakland.  "It's  a 
very  progressive  city."  But.  he  contends, 
sooner  or  later  San  Leandrans  are  going  to 
run  out  of  land  for  Industrial  expansion. 
"Then  they'll  be  facing  the  same  problems 
everybody  else  does."  he  says.  "I  remember 
when  you  could  buy  land  In  San  Leandro  for 
$5,000  an  acre.  Now  it's  $30,000  and  still  go- 
ing up.  They  don't  have  any  sites  left  for 
large  Industrial  plants." 

But  San  Leandrans  think  otherwise. 
"We've  only  used  40  percent  of  our  land," 
contends  Prank  King,  manager  of  the  active 
chamber  of  commerce.  "And  while  we  don't 
have  many  reaUy  large  Industrial  locations 
left,  that's  not  the  type  of  business  we 
want.  We're  after  white-collar  industry- 
clean,  middle  sized  and  beneficial  to  the 
economy." 

[Prom   the   San   Leandro    (Calif.)    Morning 

News.  Mar.  6,  1966) 

In  Wall  Street  Joitbnal:  "The  San  Leandro 

Stort"  Becomes  Nationwide  News 

"The  San  Leandro  Story"  made  nationwide 
news  yesterday  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
told  It  In  a  feature  article  on  Its  editorial 
page. 

The  story  came  out  of  a  series  of  meetings 
held  not  long  ago  with  Mayor  Jack  Maltester 
City  Manager  Wesley  McClure,  San  Leandro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  President  S.  L.  Feener, 
Jr.,  last  year's  president  of  the  San  Leandro 
Manufacturers'  Association,  R.  L.  McOlnnls. 
and  other  business  and  Industrial  leaders  as- 
sembled by  the  chamber. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  article,  written  by 
Lew  Phelps  of  the  San  Francisco  office,  places 
great  Importance  on  the  Industrial  growth 
of  the  city  since  1947.  Advantages  to  In- 
dustry are  clearly  detailed— ample  space, 
sound  and  efficient  city  government,  favor- 
able tax  rates,  and  a  conunimlty  spirit  that 
"has  kept  things  humming."  as  Phelps 
phrased  It. 

The  18  annual  reductions  In  the  city's 
tax  rate  come  In  for  favorable  attention 
and  many  of  the  techniques  for  financing 
city  government  projects  to  keep  the  tax 
rate  coming  down  are  discussed.  Mayor 
Maltester  and  City  Manager  McClure  are 
given  substantial  credit  for  the  civic  accom- 
plishments such  as  a  beautiful  new  library 
and  community  center,  civic  buildings  re- 
cently constructed  or  underway,  the  new 
marina,  a  golf  course  now  in  existence  and 
one  In  preparation,  the  low  crime  rate,  and 
a  major  do-it-yourself  downtown  revltaliza- 
tion project. 

Incidentally,  the  San  Leandro  Chamber 
of  Conmierce  reports  that  within  the  first 
hour  after  the  story  appeared,  an  Industrial 
firm  studying  possible  locations  for  a  10- 
acre.  million-dollar-plus  operation,  picked 
up  the  phone  and  said.  "San  Leandro  looks 
good  to  us." 


Planning  for  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWAIID  P.  BOLAND 

OP  Massachusetts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Springfield  Union,  a  well-respected  jour- 
nal in  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass 
agrees  with  President  Johnson  that 
something  is  wrong  when  it  takes  an 
airline  passenger  longer  to  get  from  the 
terminal  to  his  downtown  destination 
than  it  did  to  fly  from  city  to  city. 

The  newspaper  states  that  President 
Johnson's  transportation  message 
touched  most  of  the  bases  "improved 
safety,  research  on  new  equipment  and 
methods,  long-distance  and  Intra-urban, 
with  respect  to  travel  and  shipping  on 
land,  sea  and  In  the  air." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
the  Springfield  Union's  thoughtful  edi- 
torial summation  of  transit  problems 
published  on  March  5.  Included  with  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Planning  fob  Transportation 
New  England,  where  the  decline  of  rail- 
road passenger  service  U  excruciatingly  ap- 
parent and  where  superhighway  construc- 
tion has  lagged  painfully  behind  growth  m 
automobUe  travel,  can  take  a  special  interest 
In  President  Johnson's  pertinent  revival  of 
previous  proposals  for  a  Federal  Department 
of  Transportation. 

The  Johnson  plan  would  consoUdate  In  the 
single  Department  the  acUvitlee  of  some  35 
agencies  now  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
transportation,  employing  100,000  persons, 
spending  neariy  $6  billion  a  year,  and  stUl 
not  adequately  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  an  expanding  and  Increasingly  mobile 
population. 

Magnificent  strides  have,  of  course,  been 
taken  by  the  existing  combination  of  private 
transport  operation  and  Government  regu- 
lation and  assistance.  But  as  the  President 
pointedly  suggested,  something  is  missing 
when  it  takes  an  airline  passenger  longer  to 
get  from  the  terminal  to  hU  downtown  des- 
tination than  it  did  to  fly  from  city  to  city 
in  a  comfortable,  movie-equipped,  high- 
speed Jet. 

Something  la  missing,  too,  when  the  New 
Haven  Railroad's  bankrupt  condition  threat- 
ens a  hard-earned  way  of  life  tea  thousands 
of  commuters  utterly  dependent  on  con- 
tinued raU  service  within  60  mUes  of  New 
York  City.  And  this  is  not  to  mention  the 
scandalous  January  transit  strike  In  New 
York  Itself. 

Mr.  Johnson's  transportation  message 
touched  most  of  the  bases — Improved  safety 
research  on  new  equipment  and  methods' 
long-distance  and  Intraurban- with  respect 
to  travel  and  shipping  on  land,  sea,  and  in 
the  air.  The  suggestion  is  clear  that,  if  the 
Department  goes  through,  its  bureaucracy 
win  be  a  czardom  over  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation complex. 

But  the  Government  Is  part  way  there  al- 
ready. Transportation  Interests  now  have 
to  seek  their  favors  through  the  present  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  sometimes  also  work  their 
rival  wiles  on  Congress.  The  result  is  a 
hodgepodge. 

The  Federal  highway  program,  for  ex- 
ample, U  a  response  to  public  demand  few- 
more  and  better  roads  on  which  to  drive  a 
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skyrocketing  numb«r  of  car*.  Truck  and  bu« 
operators  have  been  side  beneHclariee.  But 
thla  has  been  at  the  expense  or  the  railroads 
which — unleas  something  Is  done — wUl  be  In 
no  condition  to  serve  future  demands  for 
public  transit.  These  demands  may  be  sub- 
stantial again,  because  some  day  even  tomor- 
row's highways  (and  alrlanes)  will  be  hope- 
lessly overcrowded. 

The  President  might  have  been  more  spe- 
dflc  than  he  was  about  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice. But  his  administration's  Interest,  and 
Oongress".  ts  evident  In  the  current  federally 
sponsored  studies  of  high-speed  trains  for 
the  Boston- Washington  corridor.  If  a  Trans- 
r>ortatlon  Department  can  strengthen  this 
trend  toward  better  balance,  its  Inevitably 
enlarging  intervention  In  planning  can  do 
more  good  than  harm. 


Connecticnt  Partnert  of  the  Alliance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

Of  coNNBCTXctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Search  16. 1966 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  proposal  of 
an  Alliance  for  Progress  became  a  real- 
ity In  1961.  that  organization  has  Inau- 
gurated a  new  era  of  hemispheric  soli- 
darity and  Inter-American  cooperation. 
One  of  the  most  recent  developmenta  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  been  the 
creation  of  its  new  organization.  The 
Partners  of  the  Alliance.  The  essential 
basis  of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is 
voluntary,  nongovernmental  effort  on  a 
State- to-State  basis.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  the  Connecti- 
cut branch  of  this  organization,  which 
Is  directed  by  Mr.  Ogden  Bigelow  and 
Mr.  Anson  C.  Lowitz.  and  I  am  impressed 
with  its  accompllshmenta  and  its 
potential. 

Two  recent  articles  appearing  In  the 
February  23  and  24  issues  of  the  Green- 
wich Times  highlight  one  of  the  most 
recent  phases  of  the  Connecticut  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance's  work,  and  as  I  feel 
that  this  may  be  a  subject  of  interest  to 
my  coUeagues.  I  include  these  articles 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
(From  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Times,  Feb  33 

10«6| 
Hospital  Sxtsflus  Equipickht  Sent  To  Help 

BKA2IL 

Greenwich  Hospital  has  extended  a  help- 
ing hand  to  hospitals  In  Paralba.  Brazil,  with 
the  shipment  of  surplus  beds  and  equipment 
to  this  needy  area.  The  move  was  made  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Connecticut  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance.  Inc..  an  organization 
that  grew  out  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program  created  by  the  Govenmient  in  1961 
to  foster  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  South  American 
countries. 

The  Partners  of  the  Alliance  have  moved 
the  program  to  a  person-to-person  basis. 
with  parUclpatlon  by  dvlc  clubs,  businesses 
unions,  religious  organlaatlons.  schools,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  organlaaUons.  The  aim  Is 
to  provide  capital  and  materials  for  self- 
help  projects,  and  U  described  as  "giving  a 
hand— not  a  handout"  to  those  wlUlng  to 
work  to  Improve  their  lot. 

Connecticut's  partner  Is  the  State  of 
Paralba,  situated  on  the  most  eastemly 
point  of  BrazU's  northeast,  as  area  plagued 


by  drought.  Illiteracy,  and  disease.  Fifty 
percent  of  all  Infants  die  before  reaching 
the  age  of  2  years.  Periodic  floodli^g  of  the 
Paralba  River  causes  frequent  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  and  Influenza.  The  people,  fnis- 
trated  by  poverty,  are  constantly  tormented 
by  political  propaganda  that  holds  out  prom- 
ises which  never  come  true. 

The  Greenwich  Hospital  contribution  of 
surplus  equipment,  including  beds,  steri- 
lizers, and  dental  equipment  weighing  in 
excess  of  30.(X)0  pounds  Is  designed  to  make 
some  of  the  hopes  of  these  people  a  reaUty, 
according  to  Director  William  J.  Donnelly. 

The  shipment  also  makes  possible  the 
greatest  use  of  equipment  that  has  become 
obsolete  as  a  result  of  the  current  moderniza- 
tion program  at  the  hospital,  he  said.  He 
also  urged  other  Connecticut  hospitals,  as 
well  as  other  types  of  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations, to  release  their  surplus  equipment 
for  this  effort. 

The  Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit,  private  organization 
created  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing  the 
partnership  program  In  the  State.  Ogden 
Bigelow,  of  Greenwich,  Is  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  comprised  of  leading  citi- 
zens from  all  sections  of  the  State.  Anson 
C.  Lowitz,  also  of  Greenwich,  Is  managing 
director. 

Mr.  Lowitz  has  visited  the  State  of  Paralba 
and  repcM-ts  there  is  only  one  major  hospital 
serving  a  population  of  2V4  million  people, 
and  that  It  can  accommodate  only  300  peo- 
ple, under  difficult  conditions.  In  addition, 
he  said,  there  la  one  pediatrics  hospital  in 
the  entire  northeast  section  of  Brazil,  serving 
a  population  of  22  million.  The  only  other 
medical  care  available  is  at  scattered  health 
posu  with  meager  facilities. 

The  Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance, 
with  offices  at  283  Greenwich  Avenue,  Is  pre- 
pared to  present  Illustrated  talks  on  north- 
east Brazil.  Meeting  dates  can  be  arranged 
by  calling  Mr.  Lowitz. 

(From  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)   'Hmes, 

Feb.  24,  1966] 

OiviNO  A  Hand 

Those  willing  to  work  and  Improve  their 
lot  usually  can  find  a  helping  hand,  be  It  a 
person,  an  agency,  or  a  nation.  A  good  exam- 
ple is  the  program  of  the  Connecticut  Part- 
ners of  the  Alliance.  Inc.,  which  grew  out  of 
the  Alliance  For  Progress  created  by  the  Gov- 
ernment In  1961  to  foster  understanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
South  American  countries. 

Under  the  partners'  program,  capital  and 
materials  will  be  provided  for  self-help  proj- 
ects. Connecticut's  partner  In  the  venture  Is 
Paralba.  In  Brazil. 

Greenwich  Hospital  has  come  forward  with 
help  for  hospitals  In  Paralba.  under  the 
partners'  plans.  The  hospital  has  contrib- 
uted surplus  equipment  Including  t>eds, 
sterilizers,  and  dental  equipment  weighing 
In  excess  of  30,000  poiinds.  Moreover,  hospi- 
tal ofBclals  have  urged  other  Connecticut 
hospitals  to  release  surpliis  equipment  for 
this  effort. 

Hospitals  who  are  modernizing,  such  as 
Greenwich  Hospital,  can  lend  a  real  hand 
by  offering  such  equipment  to  the  partners' 
organization  for  their  work  In  South  America. 

The  Connecticut  Partners  of  the  Alliance. 
Inc.,  Is  a  nonprofit  group  headed  by  two 
Greenwich  men.  Ogden  Bigelow  as  president 
of  the  board  and  Anson  C.  Lowitz  as  manag- 
ing director.  Both  know  the  needs  of  Paralba 
very  well.  They  pointed  out  that  one  sec- 
tion, with  22  mllUon  persons.  Is  served  by 
one  pediatrics  hospital. 

Health  facilities  are  in  great  demand  In 
the  poverty-stricken  areas  of  South  America, 
particularly  In  regard  to  children.  The  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  the  partners'  organlzatloa 
U  a  tremendous  one,  of  Immeasurable  value. 
Greenwich  Hospital  deserves  great  credit  for 
Its  donaUon  to  a  highly  worthy  cause. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  observance  of  Submarine 
Week,  April  11-17  when  the  veterans  of 
submarine  warfare  will  commemorate 
the  66th  anniversary  of  the  first  ac- 
ceptance of  a  submarine  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  1900. 

Special  ceremonies  are  being  held  in 
my  district  by  the  San  Diego  Chapter  of 
U.S.  Submarine  Veterans  Qf  World  War 
II.  This  observance  is  a  fitting  time  to 
note  the  role  the  submarine  has  had  in 
our  past  wars,  and  salute  the  Nation's 
first  line  of  nuclear  defense,  which  today 
patrols  the  seas  and  oceans. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  develop- 
ment of  the  submarine  as  a  deadly  and 
efficient  Instrument  of  warfare  has 
served  as  the  major  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion from  some  nations  that  would  seek 
to  enslave  other  peoples.  The  fact  that 
our  undersea  Navy  is  on  constant  alert 
has  made  the  cost  too  heavy  for  aggres- 
sors to  make  the  major  moves  that  have 
been  their  desire  on  several  continents. 

Aside  from  the  pride  and  defense  in- 
terests, I  have  a  personal  interest  In  the 
submarine  Navy.  My  son-in-law's 
father,  Capt.  Wreford  G.  Chappie,  was 
part  of  the  Pacific  submarine  action  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  when  he  received 
several  citations  for  valorous  service  as 
commander  of  the  U.S.S.  S-38  In  the 
Philliplnes  Islands  area.  He  also  com- 
manded the  U.S.S.  Permit  and  the  U5.S. 
Bream  in  heavy  action  In  South  Pacific 
seas.  He  is  now  living  in  San  Diego,  and 
I  know  that  the  special  observance  of 
Submarine  Week  will  be  of  great  signi- 
ficance to  him  and  the  many  other 
veterans  of  the  Pacific  campaign  who 
will  meet  at  a  number  of  functions. 

The  submarine  has  developed  tre- 
mendously since  It  first  joined  the  Navy 
in  1900.  By  next  year,  the  United  States 
will  have  41  fleet  ballistic  missUe  sub- 
marines avaUable.  The  Polaris  missile 
has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  effective  weapons  in  our  arsenal. 
The  submarine  today  is  being  used  to 
protect  amphibious  assault  forces,  en- 
abling them  to  increase  maneuverability, 
travel  light,  hit  hard  and  fast.  The 
Poseidon  missile,  with  twice  the  payload 
of  Polaris  will  add  new  power  to  our  far- 
ranging  undersea  striking  force. 

Our  need  now  is  for  continued  re- 
search and  development  of  submarines. 
Adm.  David  L.  McDonald,  in  testifying 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  warned  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  designs  on  the  sealanes  of  the  world. 
He  stated: 

Soviet  nuclear  submarines  are  being  built 
at  a  rate  per  year  which  may  soon  exceed 
our  own.  They  will  pose  an  increasingly 
grave  threat. 

The  submarine  service  is  a  promising 
career  for  many  young  Americans.  De- 
velopments In  nuclear  submarine  propul- 
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sion  have  had  advantageous  spin-oflfs  for 
industry  and  the  advancement  of  peace- 
ful harnessing  of  the  atcMn. 

As  we  honor  Submarine  Week  in  1966, 
when  our  Nation  has  its  broadest  com- 
mitments for  peace,  and  when  the  world 
offers  peril  on  all  sides,  we  can  all  be 
grateful  to  the  courageous  and  competent 
men  of  the  submarine  fleet,  who  around 
the  clock  are  our  sentinels  at  the  gate. 
It  Is  proper  that  we  think  back  to  our 
last  great  struggle  against  aggression, 
and  recognize  the  debt  we  owe  those 
brave  men  who  swept  the  Paciflc,  who 
risked  much,  and  who  fought  furiously 
and  victoriously  for  freedom. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital — I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  1ZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  spring  it  was  my  privilege  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  here 
In  Washington,  DC.  Recently  the  di- 
rector of  that  hospital,  the  able  and 
dedicated  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Ready,  wrote 
an  article  in  the  March  1  issue  of  the 
magazine  U.S.  Medicine  which  describes 
the  operation  of  this  fine  institution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  portion  of  that  article: 
DisTKiCT  OF  Columbia  HosprrAL  Is  Most 
Automated 
(By  Thomas  J.  Ready,  director,  Washington, 
DC.  VA  Hospital) 
On  May  3,  1965,  a  72-year-old  Wwld  War 
I  combat  veteran  from  Arlington,  Va.,  was 
carefully   checked   in   at  the   Veterans''  Ad- 
ministration Hospital.  60  Irving  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

The  hospital  was  VA's  newest  and  most 
modem  Installation. 

This  patient  was  the  first  to  be  admitted 
to  the  new  hospital,  and  the  first  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  old  Mount  Alto  VA  Hospital 
on  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

Mount  Alto  buildings — constructed  in  1901 
as  a  girls'  school  for  domestic  science,  and 
operated  as  a  335-bed  VA  hospital  since 
1922— were  completely  out  dated,  out  moded 
and  outgrown. 

Today,  the  Washington  hospital  Is  not  the 
newest  in  VA's  farflung  l65-h08pltal  system, 
but  It  still  Is  the  most  modern. 

This  new,  4-fioor,  fireproof,  off-white 
brick,  710-bed  hospital  is  Just  about  the  last 
word  In  construcUon;  Its  equipment  Is  of  the 
latest  type — the  most  modem  available. 

During  iU  early  pUnnlng  stages  and  con- 
struction period,  the  hospital  often  was  re- 
ferred to  by  contractors,  engineers,  and  medi- 
cal people  as  the  most  automated  in  the 
world. 

While  actual  construction  work  on  the 
building  has  long  since  ceased,  electronic  en- 
gineers, study  groups,  educational  and  de- 
velopment planners  and  two  computers  work 
at  a  feverish  pitch— to  make  Its  hospital  pro- 
cedures the  most  practical,  efficient,  econom- 
ical and  most  automated,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  give  the  veteran  patient  the  best 
treatment  medical  science  can  provide. 


For  It  is  here  at  the  Washington  VA  Hos- 
pital that  many  Improvements  will  be  devel- 
oped and  introduced  to  scores  of  other  VA 
hospitals  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  planners,  the  buUders,  and  the  en- 
gineers have  done  their  work  well. 

I  and  members  of  my  Immediate  staff,  and 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
VA  Central  Office,  Wahslngton,  have  been 
busy,  too,  selecting  an  unusuaUy  fine  staff 
of  doctors,  nurses,  technicians,  and  research 
personnel. 

Some  of  the  best  medical  brains  in  the 
country  are  located  in  Washington  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  hospital. 

Because  of  this  abundant  medical  know- 
how,  the  Washington  VA  hospital  is  capable 
of  taking  care  of  Just  about  any  Illness  known 
to  man,  and  to  do  any  surgery  deemed 
necessary. 

Many  of  the  doctors  on  the  VA  hospital 
staff  are  on  the  teaching  staff  of  one  of  the 
three  medical  schools  in  Washington,  and 
many  of  the  doctors  on  the  staffs  of  the  med- 
ical schools  are  available  as  part-time  con- 
sultants at  the  hospital . 

Our  hospital  Is  affiliated  with  all  three 
schools,  and  they  are  all  doing  a  tine  Job. 

We  cooperate  closely  with  George  Washing- 
ton, Georgetown  and  Howard  Medical 
Schools.  We  also  are  affiliated  with  dental 
schools  at  Georgetown  and  Howard  Univer- 
sities, and  with  nursing  schools  at  Catholic 
and  Howard  Universities. 

Senior  nursing  students  for  a  number  of 
years  have  been  using  our  hospital  as  a  train- 
ing source.  We  are  very  happy  about  this 
for  we  use  lots  of  nurses — about  161  regis- 
tered nurses  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  medical  schools,  the  hos- 
pital also  works  closely  with  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center,  Naval  Medical  Center  at  Be- 
thesda  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
During  the  past  9  months,  the  Washington 
VA  hospital  complex  has  grown  frwn  an  in- 
sUtutlon  caring  for  315  patients  (at  Mount 
Alto)   to  one  currently  serving  about  600. 

At  present  the  hospital  Is  operating  628 
beds — 237  of  them  medical,  191  surgical,  60 
neurology  and  160  psychiatry.  This  varies 
somewhat  from  the  cM-iginal  plans. 

The  hospital  eventually  will  be  able  to  care 
for  240  neuropisychlatrlc  patients,  but  to  date 
150  beds  have  been  set  aside  for  this  type 
patient,  in  keeping  with  activation  planning. 
By  April  1.  this  year,  It  is  hoped  that  the  re- 
maining 90  beds  win  become  available  for 
mental  patients. 

Original  plans  call  for  240  beds  for  psy- 
chiatry, 40  for  nevu-ology,  30  for  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation,  160  for  stirgery 
and  240  for  medicine — a  total  of  710. 

A  total  of  1,183  employees  are  reqtilred  to 
care  for  the  sick  and  disabled  veterans  m 
the  Washington  area.  This  number  Includes 
42  full-time  physicians,  6  part-time  doc- 
tors, 55  residents,  4  career  residents,  1  re- 
search associate,  4  medical  clinical  investiga- 
tors, 1  senior  medical  investigator,  and  2 
physicians  supervising  ^>eclal  research  labs 
(1  cardiovascular.  1  liver  diseases) ;  the  num- 
ber also  Includes  161  full-time  registered 
niirsee  and  75  practical  nurses. 

Other  sections,  services,  and  groups  which 
have  been  added,  and  their  personnel  assign- 
ments follow:  automated  hospital  Informa- 
tion system,  40  employees;  testing  and  devel- 
opment center,  12;  VA  research  center  for 
cardiovascular  data  processing.  16;  psychiat- 
ric evaluation  staff,  9;  audlology  service  and 
speech  pathology  cUnlc,  6;  cancer  chemo- 
therapy, 2;  prosthetic  research,  1;  and  train- 
ees for  assistant  hospital  director,  3;  person- 
nel, 1;  housekeeping.  1;  management  analyst. 
1;  librarian.  1;  medical  technology,  2;  social 
work,  6;  and  psychology,  10. 

The  early  billing  the  hospital  received  as 
the  "most  automated"  Is  attributed  to  sev- 


eral imufiual  features.  First,  U  the  "Auto- 
mated Ho^tal  Information  System,"  known 
to  engineers  and  employees  alike  as  AHIS 
second  Is  the  Testing  and  Development  Cen- 
ter; third,  the  automatic  materials  conveyor 
system  (both  lateral  and  vertical);  and  fi- 
naUy,  the  pneumatic  tube  system,  which 
primartly  replaces  the  hospital's  messenger 
service. 

The  "Automated  Hospital  Information 
System"  is  in  the  research  and  development 
stage  investigating  the  use  of  digital  com- 
pi'ters  to  store,  process,  and  communicate 
certain  date  used  In  direct  patient  care  In 
the  ho^ltal. 

AHIS  Is  operated  by  a  team  composed  of 
the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery  per- 
sonnel, who  contribute  their  medical  skills 
and  employees  of  the  VA  Department  of  Data 
Management,  who  work  with  design  and  de- 
velopment of  automated  data  processing 
systems. 

The  system  Is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  recordkeeping  and  message  communica- 
tion resiUtlng  from  doctors'  orders,  ranging 
from  medications  to  diagnosUc  procedures 
While  AHIS  will  affect  much  of  the  date 
handling  Involved  In  direct  patient  care,  it 
wiU  not  replace  current  medical  records. 

Many  descriptive  documente  in  the  pa- 
tient's chart,  such  as  the  narrative  history, 
physical  examination,  surgical  operative  sum- 
mary wUl  continue  to  be  compiled  manually. 
AHIS  will,  however,  produce  summaries  of 
clinical  date  from  Its  automated  files  which 
should  be  of  great  value  In  day-to-day  care 
of  the  patient. 

A  typical  example  of  the  AHIS  system  may 
be  found  In  the  doctor's  order  for  a  fasting 
blood  sugar.  Once  written,  the  order  wlU  be 
put  into  the  automated  system  at  a  special 
communication  terminal  at  the  ward  nurslne 
stetion.  * 

Subsequently,  the  AHIS  computer  will 
automatically  inform  the  laboratory  that  the 
test  has  been  ordered,  list  It  on  a  worksheet 
for  the  lab  technician,  alert  the  nurses, 
tell  dietetics  service  to  hold  breakfast  the 
following  morning,  accept  the  result  of  the 
determination,  and  relay  the  result  back  to 
the  ward. 

The  AHIS  team  will  work  with  hospltel 
personnel  in  carrying  out  a  series  of  experi- 
ments to  test  various  parts  of  the  system. 
During  the  testing  phase,  terminals  wUl  be 
located  in  one  or  two  wards  smd  in  eervloe 
areas  such  as  radiology,  dietetics,  central 
service,  clinical  laboratory,  and  the  admis- 
sions office. 

Also  contributing  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
most  automated  is  the  testing  and  develc^- 
ment  center— actually  a  division  of  systems 
and  standard  services  of  VA  central  office's 
department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
center  Is  directly  responsible  for  administra- 
tive research,  studies,  and  slmUar  projects 
conducted  In  the  experimental  laboratory. 

RESEAaCH    rXATUSE 

The  Washington  VA  Hospltel  Is  the  first 
hospital  of  any  kind  that  has  provided  space 
speclficaUy  designed  to  house  and  facUltate 
hospital  administrative  research  activities. 
Among  the  employees  of  the  hospital,  the 
center  has  been  dubbed  the  "exx>erlmentel 
laboratory." 

Several  years  ago.  the  pressing  need  for  this 
type  of  research  became  apparent.  This  need 
since  has  Intensified  because  of  social,  tech- 
nical, and  scientific  changes,  and  it  also  has 
produced  changing  skUl,  stefflng,  procedural, 
and  organizational  requlremente. 

The  testing  and  development  center  labo- 
ratory consiste  of  15,000  square  feet  of  open 
floor  space  that  has  been  enhanced  by  spe- 
cial construction  features  which  allow  ready 
creation,  modification,  and  control  of  study 
envlronmente. 

For  example,  the  floor  U  raised  14  Inches 
above   the   regular   level    and   covered    with 
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2-b7-a-foot-square  sections.  Any  section 
may  be  removed,  at  will,  to  give  easy  access 
to  BUprply.  drainage  and  circulating  pipes, 
power  and  signal  circuits. 

This  concept  will  allow  flexibility  when 
room  sizes,  shapes,  relationships  are  modi- 
fled  and/or  various  equipment  Is  relocated. 
WalU  have  been  left  bare  so  that  wall  cover- 
ings of  various  consistencies,  colors  and  tex- 
tures may  be  tested.  All  walla  and  partitions 
used  to  form  experimental  areas  are  also 
sectional  and  movable. 

The  center  will  direct  Its  attention  Imme- 
diately to  special  drug  distribution  systema, 
hospital  education  facilities  requirements, 
unit  management  systems,  hospital  trans- 
portation systems,  a  nursing  unit  study  and 
an  examination  and  treatment  room  study 
on  the  nursing  unit. 

One  study  Involves  use  of  nurservers  In 
the  patient  care  area.  This  Includes  a  dou- 
ble-door locker  with  the  outside  opening 
Into  the  corridor  and  the  Inside  opening  into 
the  alcove-lavatory  area  Inside  the  patient's 
room.  New  VA  hospital  construcUon  will 
Include  this  feature. 

One  advantage  of  the  nurserver  is  that  all 
the  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  needed 
for  patient  care  are  stocked  In  the  clean 
locker  while  all  soUed  or  used  material  U 
stored  In  the  soiled  locker  for  pickup  and 
dlspoaal.  These  double-door  lockers  are  sup- 
pUed  dally  with  all  the  material  needed  to 
give  nursing-medical  care  to  the  patient. 

SoUed  material  Is  collected  dally;  both 
supply  and  pickup  are  accomollshed  with- 
out entering  the  patient's  room. 

The  other  study  area  Is  concerned  with  the 
educational  and  teaching  facilities  that  are 
needed  in  a  nursing  unit.  A  study  of  the 
total  hospital  needs  for  educational  facUl- 
tiee  was  recently  completed  by  the  Retinselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  residents'  area 
adjoins  the  classroom  area  and  Is  connected 
by  a  folding  partition,  which  may  be  opene<l 
for   additional    footage   for   a   larger   group. 

The  automatic  materials  conveyor  system 
also  baa  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the 
automation  at  the  hospital.  White  Flber^las 
tote  boxes.  30  Inches  long.  18  Inches  wide, 
and  10  Inches  deep  are  being  used  effectively 
to  transport  laboratory  specimens,  pharma- 
ceuticals, mall,  records,  books.  Journals,  and 
small  supply  Items. 

Sach  box  has  six  metal  tabs  embedded  In 
one  side;  these  are  magnetically  charged  by 
the  station  dial  selector  when  the  box  Is  dis- 
patched at  any  of  the  stations.  The  system 
Is  powered  by  313  electric  motors  and  con- 
trolled by  57  photoelectric  cells  and  several 
c(Mitarol  panels. 

There  are  30  bttck-to-back  wards  In  10 
wlnga  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floor*. 
A  dean  and  a  soiled  conveyor  room  la  located 
In  each  wing  to  serve  both  wards. 

The  conveyor  system  has  both  a  clean  and 
soiled  section,  and  there  are  both  clean  and 
soUed  stations  In  central  senrlce,  linen  rooms, 
supply  warehouse.  Isboratorlea.  pharmacy, 
library,  and  mallroom. 

■xperlments  are  being  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  poaatblUty  of  using  the  system  for 
ramoval  of  soiled  Unen.  distribution  of  clean 
linen,  and  crash  renu>vaL 

The  trayveyor  food  service  system  consists 
of  a  tray  assembly  line  located  In  the  main 
and  leads  Into  a  vertical  shaft  where 
lift  equipment  automatically 
picks  up  the  tray  and  carrlM  It  to  the  food 
servloe  room  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
floors. 

From  the  floor  food  senrlce  room,  dietetic 
service  employees  remove  the  trays,  place 
them  on  carts,  and  serve  them  to  the  bed 
patients.  The  removal  of  trays  after  meals 
have  been  serred  Is  aocompUahed  on  the 
same  equipment  In  the  vertloal  shaft,  ex- 
cept that  when  trays  go  down  to  the  main 
kitchen,  they  are  automatically  taken  off  the 
lift  by  a  horizontal  belt  which  carries  the 
tray  to  the  work  area  of  the  dish  washroom. 


The  hospital  also  employs  a  pneumatic 
tube  system  used  for  transporting  mall,  rec- 
ords. pa(>erwork  of  all  types,  and  dry  non- 
security  pharmaceuticals. 

The  air  system  has  60  stations  located 
throughout  the  hospital.  Including  wards. 
clinics,  and  all  major  offlces  and  depart- 
ments. The  system  requires  no  manual  sort- 
ing since  there  Is  a  mechanical  automatic 
sorter  to  do  this. 

A  great  deal  of  medical  research  is  being 
done  at  the  Washington  VA  hoepltal.  The 
budget  for  the  research  program  alone  In  fis- 
cal year  1966  will  r\in  approximately  11.400.- 
000.  and  will  require  the  full-time  services  of 
101  people. 

There  are  44  active  research  programs  cur- 
rently underway  In  the  following  disciplines: 
medicine  25.  surgery  6.  basic  sciences  3.  pul- 
monary 3.  neurology  1.  psychiatry  1,  radio- 
isotopes 1.  and  research  support  4. 

Investigations  In  the  hematology  research 
program  encompass  studies  at  the  clinical 
level  as  well  sa  at  the  level  of  basic  science. 
These  Inveetlgations  are  concerned  mainly 
with  the  problem  of  alcoholism,  and  how  It 
affects  hematopoleels. 

Studies  have  demonstrated  the  relative 
frequency  of  leukopenia  In  response  to  severe 
bacterial  Infection  In  the  alcoholic  patient, 
and  subsequent  Investigations  have  shown 
that  the  severe  alcoholic  patient  frequently 
has  a  decreased  reserve  of  bone  marrow 
granulocytes,  and  therefore.  Is  deficient  in 
the  first  line  of  his  body  defenses  against 
Infections. 

More  recent  studies  suggest  that  this  de- 
fect la  probably  the  result  of  folic  acid  defi- 
ciency. 

Other  Investigations  are  concerned  with 
hemorrhagic  and  thrombotic  complications 
In  the  alcoholic  patient  with  Liver  disease. 

The  essential  factors  controlling  iron  ab- 
sorption from  the  gastrointestinal  tract  have 
eluded  Investigators.  Studies  In  this  field 
have  been  concerned  primarily  with  pancre- 
atic Insufficiency,  which  seems  to  result  In 
Increased  Iron  absorption  In  anirrntia  ^xtA 
humans. 

Iron  absorption  In  patients  with  pancrea- 
tic Insufflclency  have  been  studied,  and  an 
evaluation  of  pancreatic  enzymes  In  labora- 
tory animals  has  been  published. 

The  hematology  and  tissue  culture  re- 
search program  has  done  extensive  study 
In  thft  field  of  of  Ijrmphocyte  function  In  Im- 
munologic reactions. 

Research  studies  to  date  appear  to  supply 
a  biologic  link  that  has  been  missing,  name- 
ly, the  mechanism  by  which  the  lymphocyte 
acquires  and  transfers  Immunologic  Infor- 
mation. Demonstration  of  the  Importance 
of  the  lymphocyte  foot  appendage  In  Im- 
munologic reactions  promises  to  provide 
further  Information  about  the  function  of 
this  "Immunologically  competent"  cell. 

The  Implications  are  legion  In  a  number 
of  fields  Including  microbiology,  immunol- 
ogy, hematology,  and  Infectious  diseases. 
Only  by  further  Investigations  of  this  type  at 
the  ceUular  level  can  advances  be  expected 
at  the  currently  popular  clinical  level  of  or- 
gan transplantation. 

The  Liver  and  Metabolic  Research  labora- 
tory participates  In  the  care  of  patients  with 
liver  and  related  diseases,  and  conducts 
clinical  and  basic  research,  and  a  training 
program  for  residents  and  fellows  In  these 
areas. 

The  laboratory's  currently  spanned  scope 
of  Interest  Includes  studies  In  the  pathogen- 
esis of  cirrhosis  and  In  mechanisms  invcdved 
In  toxic  hepapathology.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, liver  perfusion,  studies  of  Isolated  tis- 
sue, tissue  culture  preparations,  and 
fractionation  of  cells  Into  component  or- 
ganelles Is  emphasized. 

Plans  mclude.  also,  the  attempt  to  refine 
available  diagnostic  methods.  Including 
serum  and  tissue  enayme  analysts  and  to 
study  the  mechanisms  responsible  for  abnor- 
mal values  In  disease. 


Implementation  of  these  efforte  will  Include 
automated  biochemical  determinations  and 
computerized  approaches  to  evaluation  of  the 
significance  of  resulting  data. 

A  Veterans'  Administration  Research 
Center  for  Cardiovascular  Data  Processing  Is 
located  at  the  Washington  hospital.  Re- 
search In  automatic  data  processing  of  elec- 
trocardiograms was  started  at  this  hoepiul 
in  1967. 

Corrected  orthogonal  leads  were  selected 
because  it  was  found  that  the  conventional 
12-lead  ECO  contains  a  large  amount  of  re- 
dundant Information.  An  PM  tape  was  In- 
stalled In  1957.  because  such  a  system  repre- 
sents the  most  convenient  means  for  repro- 
ducing analog  data  for  fiirther  data 
processing.  The  tape  systems  also  have  been 
Installed  in  six  other  VA  hospitals. 

In  order  to  make  the  original  EX^G  analog 
records  compatible  with  digital  computers, 
an  analog  to  digital  data  conversion  system 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Instru- 
mentation section. 

A  computer  program  was  developed  which 
Indicates  the  beginning  and  end  of  P,  QRS, 
and  T  complexes.  It  was  based  on  spatial 
velocity  changes  derived  from  the  three 
orthogonal  components  first  derlvaUye  of 
spatial  magnitude. 

Computer  programs  were  developed  for 
practically  all  known  types  of  ECO  analysis. 
For  the  first  time  it  was  possible  to  evaluate 
all  these  measurements  on  the  basis  of  the 
same  large  record  samples  composed  of  prac- 
tically all  possible  dlagnosUc  entitles. 

The  program  performed  satisfactorily  and 
correct  classification  on  the  basis  of 
could  be  obtained  In  83  to  94  percent  of  thi 
cases  depending  upon  the  dlagnoeOc  entity. 
The  same  procedure  applied  to  ST-T  yielded 
70  to  90  percent  correct  classifications. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNKkcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  IS.  196$ 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  very 
Interesting  address  by  Mr.  Edward  C. 
Crafts,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  Department  of  Interior, 
delivered  at  the  Governor's  Conference 
on  Natural  and  Environmental  Beauty, 
held  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  March  10, 
1966. 

Mr.  Crafts'  address,  entitled  "The 
Judgment  of  History,"  deals  with  con- 
servation and  the  preservation  of  our 
recreational  and  seashore  areas.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Thx  JtnwMZNT  or  Histobt 
(Remarks    of    Edward    C.    Crafts,.  Director, 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation.  Departm,ent 
of  the  Interior.  Before  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference   on    Natural    azkd    Envlromnental 
Beauty.  Hartford.  Conn..  March  10.  1966) 
Too  should  be  hearing  today  the  voice  of 
conservation — the     Secretary     of     Interior, 
Stewart  L.Udall. 

He  was  here  last  September.  Re  wanted  to 
be  here  today  but  Is  out  of  the  country  on  a 
special  mission  for  the  President.  I  bring 
you  his  greetings,  regrets,  and  beet  wishes. 
We  are  In  the  midst  of  a  new  conservation. 
What  has  triggered  It  off — the  eloquence  ot. 
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a  son  of  New  England,  the  determination  of  a 
son  of  Texas,  the  gentle  leadership  of  the 
First  Lady,  and  the  farsightedness  of  a  prac- 
tical visionary  from  Arizona.  All  have  Joined 
together  to  lead  the  "quest  for  quality." 

Men  who  use  thetr  power  creatively  make 
an  Indispensable  contribution  to  a  nation's 
greatness.  But  the  citizens  of  our  land  who 
respond  to  power  and  who  In  tiun  question 
Its  use  make  a  contribution  Just  as  Indis- 
pensable.   This  Is  why  you  are  here  today. 

We  are  again  seeing  active  leadership  In 
conservation  unmatched  since  the  partner- 
ship of  Glfford  Plnchot  and  Theodwe 
Roosevelt. 

President  Kennedy  said.  "I  look  forward  to 
an  America  which  will  not  be  afraid  of  grace 
and  beauty,  which  will  protect  the  beauty  of 
our  natural  environment,  which  will  preserve 
the  great  old  American  houses  and  squares 
and  parks  of  oxir  national  past,  and  which 
will  buUd  handsome  and  balanced  cities  for 
oiu-  future." 

We  are  fortunate  that  Governor  Dempsey 
has  responded  to  President  Johnson's  plea  to 
follow  the  White  House  Conference  on  Nat- 
ural Beauty  of  last  May  with  conferences  In 
each  State.  Connecticut  Is  the  22d  State 
to  hold  such  a  conference. 

The  Connecticut  Forest  &  Parks  Associa- 
tion— a  principal  sponsor  of  this  meeting — 
was  founded  about  70  years  ago.  According 
to  its  letterhead.  It  Is  a  voluntary  group  of 
people  "Interested  In  making  Connecticut  a 
better  place  In  which  to  live  by  properly 
developing  its  forests  and  other  outdoor 
resources." 

What  better  way  to  express  the  objective 
of  this  Governor's  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty?  There  Is  no  more  powerful  force 
on  earth  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come. 
Those  founding  citizens  of  another  century 
had  foresight.  Indeed. 

May  I  pay  Just  a  word  of  tribute  to  a  fight- 
ing forestry  professor  of  yesteryear,  H.  H. 
Chapman  of  Tale  University,  and  to  a  long- 
time dean  of  forestry  at  Yale.  Henry  Solon 
Graves,  who  Is  the  first  professional  for- 
ester It  was  ever  my  privilege  to  meet,  and 
who  counseled  me  about  entering  the  for- 
estry profession. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  a  good  word  about 
George  A.  Garratt,  presently  chairman  of 
your  State  park  and  forestry  commission  and 
likewise  a  former  dean  of  the  Yale  Forestry 
School.  George  and  I  are  longtime  personal 
friends.  We  traveled  together  and  roomed 
together  during  and  after  the  Third  World 
Forestry  Congress  at  Helsinki  nearly  20  years 
ago. 

There  are  many  other  citizens  of  Connecti- 
cut whose  dedicated  personal  services  and 
philanthropy  have  contributed  much  to  mak- 
ing the  State's  parks  and  forests  available  for 
public  enjoyment.  I  would  be  particularly 
remiss  not  to  mention  Joe  Gill.  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  and  Governor  Dempsey's  des- 
ignated liaison  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  the  administration  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

Coimecticut  Is  a  fascinating  State.  Rela- 
tively smaU  In  size,  it  is  In  the  heart  of 
the  eastern  megalopolis.  Though  highly  In- 
dustrialized, two-thirds  of  the  State  Is 
wooded.  It  Is  the  land  of  the  white  oak, 
the  robin,  and  the  mountain  laurel. 

Bisected  by  the  "long  tidal  river"  which 
Is  what  Connecticut  means,  the  State  has  260 
miles  of  sea  coast  with  over  200  miles  of 
Iseaches.  Th'e  State  has  an  historic  country- 
side, a  manufactiu-Uig  tradition,  the  coastal 
zone  along  Long  Island  Sound,  and  the  Con- 
necticut River  stretching  75  to  80  miles  from 
Saybrook  to  the  Massachusetts  border. 

It  was  my  privilege  last  September  13  to 
join  Senator  Risicon',  Governor  Dempsey, 
Congressman  St.  Once,  and  Secretary  Udall, 
on  their  boat  trip  upstream,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  River  to  Hartford.  ThU 
is  the  day  that  Hurricane  Betsy  passed  over 


the  State  In  its  way  to  the  sea  and  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents.  Despite  this, 
the  beauty  of  the  river  and  the  wilderness  of 
Its  shoreline  came  as  a  revelation  to  me  lying 
as  It  does  in  the  center  of  the  industrialized 
Northeast. 

When  Senator  RiBicorr  Introduced  his  bill 
last  August  26  to  save  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, he  pointed  out  that  the  river  is,  for  the 
most  part.  stlU  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  that 
It  Is  surely  being  eaten  away  by  developers 
carving  out  great  chunks  of  landscape,  by 
Junkyards,  oil  tank  farms,  powerplants,  and 
the  countless  hallmarks  of  our  modern 
society. 

At  one  time,  Mlddletown  was  the  principal 
river  port  and  the  river  was  a  great  chaimel 
of  commerce  carrying  freight,  passengers, 
and  log  drives.  Up  to  24.000  passengers  a 
year  were  carried  on  the  river  to  Hartford  in 
2.500  vessels.  According  to  the  Senator,  "One 
recent  observer  called  the  Connecticut  River 
the  world's  most  beautifully  lanscaped 
cesspool." 

In  viewing  the  river  last  September,  we 
were  told  that  It  had  been  50  years  since 
the  river  was  swlmable  below  Hartford.  We 
heard  such  terms  as  "too  thick  to  drink  and 
too  thin  to  plow." 

Surely  the  second  step  has  been  taken  to 
advance  the  Senator's  farslghted  proposal  by 
the  commitment  in  the  President's  message 
to  the  Congress  of  2  weeks  ago  in  which  he 
said.  "For  a  region  which  now  has  no  national 
park,  I  reoonamend  the  study  of  a  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Recreation  Area  along  New 
England's  largest  river  In  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut." 

I  hope  that  study  will  be  made  before  my 
time  has  ended  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  I  hope  It  will  be  my  privilege 
to  share  In  that  study. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  tlian  to  add 
the  Connecticut  to  the  Potomac  and  the 
Hudson  in  that  group  of  o\ir  major  eastern 
rivers  that  are  receiving  prime  attention  In 
cleansing  their  waters  and  in  preserving  and 
restoring  the  beauty  of  their  shorelines  and 
streambanks. 

Connecticut  can  offer  both  challenge  and 
response  to  President's  Johnson's  Conference 
on  Natural  Beauty  of  last  May.  William 
Holly  Whyte's  1962  report  on  Connecticut's 
natural  resources  Identified  major  needs, 
suggested  legislative  action,  and  proposed  a 
$50  million  capital  program. 

The  State's  own  open  space  grant-in-aid 
program  was  the  most  positive  result.  An 
Initial  bond  Issue  for  $3  million  was  pro- 
vided. This  State  program  supplements 
Federal  programs  by  providing  60  percent 
of  the  non-Federal  costs  of  acqxilsltlon  of 
conseravtlon  and  recreation  land  to  munic- 
ipalities. Seventy-five  projects  have  been 
initiated  by  40  Connecticut  towns  and 
cities  with  an  acquisition  total  of  about  5,000 
acres. 

The  State  also  has  a  fair  assessment  law 
for  farm,  forest,  and  open  space  land  which 
provides  for  assessment  on  the  basis  of  use 
rather  than  on  the  potential  of  such  prop- 
erty for  more  intensive  forms  of  develop- 
ment. This  law  has  been  In  effect  for  2>4 
years.  State  officials  believe  It  Is  going  to  be 
one  of  their  most  effective  weapons  in  the 
battle  to  save  Connecticut's  beautiful 
countryside. 

The  1961  legislature  of  the  State  author- 
ized local  oonununlties  to  establish  conserva- 
tion commissions.  In  Uie  past  5  years, 
66  such  organizations  have  been  formed  in 
Connecticut  towns  and  cities  and  have  made 
a  remarkable  contribution  In  these  localities 
by  developing  Interest  and  enthusiasm  In 
open  space  and  outdoor  beauty.  Most  of  the 
open  space  projects  presented  to  the  State 
for  grant-in-aid  assistance  have  been  ini- 
tiated by  these  local  conunlsslons. 

Recently,  your  Governor  appointed  a  blue- 
ribbon  c(»nmittee   of   100  of  Connecticut's 


leading  citizens  and  charged  them  with  de- 
veloping an  action  program  to  eliminate 
water  pollution  as  a  major  problem  In  the 
State.  This  was  forward-looking  action  by 
Governor  Dempsey  of  the  first  magnitude. 
My  hope  is  that  the  report  of  the  Governor's 
clean  water  task  force  will  be  hard  hitting. 
Anything  less  will  be  a  disappointment  and 
a  letdown. 

Because  of  the  drought  situation  of  recent 
years,  the  management  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Connecticut  River  has  become  even  more 
crucial.  I  understand  that  within  10  years, 
portions  of  the  State  may  have  to  depend  on 
the  water  of  the  river  for  domestic  use. 

The  State  has  developed  a  6-year  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plan  which  proposed 
a  $68  million  program  for  Connecticut.  Of 
this,  $38  million  are  proposed  for  State  ac- 
quUltion  projects,  $12  million  for  State  de- 
velopment project,  and  $18  million  for 
grants-in-aid  to  local  governments. 

This  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior as  qualifying  the  State  for  Federal 
matching  grants  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  This  year  the  State  Is 
eligible  to  receive  $1.5  million  of  such  moneys 
for  50  percent  matching  of  State  or  local 
government  acquisition  or  development  proj- 
ects. The  annual  amounts  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  State  In  subsequent  years  will 
equal  or  exceed  this  amoxint. 

Although  Connecticut  Is  expected  to  be  a 
leader  In  participating  In  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  and  vms  among  the  first 
dozen  States  to  obtain  approval  of  Its  plan, 
applications  for  acquisition  and  development 
grants  have  up  to  now  been  received  for  only 
six  small  projects  totaling  less  than  $100,000. 
I  earnestly  urge  the  State  to  move  much 
more  actively  In  taking  advantage  of  avail- 
able Federal  aid  from  this  fund. 

Let  us  take  stock  for  a  moment  as  to  what 
has  happened  In  recent  years. 

President  Keimedy's  natural  resources  mes- 
sage of  1961  was  the  klckoff.  He  foUowed  it 
up  with  another  message  in  1962  on  oiu-  con- 
servation program. 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  "the 
wisdon  to  use  our  wealth  to  eiulch  and 
elevate  our  national  life  and  to  advance  the 
quality  of  our  American  civilization." 

The  President  said,  "We  are  going  to 
assemble  the  best  thought  and  the  broadest 
knowledge . ' '    We  did. 

The  natural  beauty  message  of  a  year  ago 
and  the  White  Hovise  Conference  on  Natural 
Beauty  of  last  May  were  effective  foUow- 
throughs. 

The  country  was  reminded  that  there  could 
not,  and  should  not,  be  reliance  either  solely 
on  massive  Fedo^l  programs,  or  on  the 
resources  of  local  governments  or  private 
citizens. 

There  was  a  call  for  new  concepts  in  co- 
operation and  creative  federalism.  The  re- 
sponse has  been  tremendous  by  the  business 
community,  by  public  officials  of  all  levels, 
by  dedicated  citizens  and  by  an  outpouring 
of  legislation  from  the  Congress. 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965,  the  Air 
PolluUon  Control  Act,  the  Highway  Beautl- 
flcatlon  Act,  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act,  the  Federal  Water  Projects 
Recreation  Act,  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act,  are  all  landmarks  and  serve  notice 
"on  the  spoilers  of  our  landscape  (that) 
we  will  battle  with  all  we  have  to  preserve 
the  beauty  of  our  land  and  the  beauty  of  our 
countryside." 

We  have  had  not  only  eloquence  and  brave 
words.  We  have  had  solid  response  and 
concrete  action. 

President  Johnson's  recent  message  on 
preserving  our  natural  heritage  coupled 
with  his  natural  beauty  message  at  a  year 
ago  are  the  conservation  and  natural  beauty 
bible  for  the  years  ahead. 

His  message  of  2  weeks  ago  called  for  a  sane 
environment  for  man  and  recommended: 
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I.  A  clean  riven  demoiutratlon  program. 
Including  appropriate  wat«r  quality  stand- 
artU.  loog-range  local  planning,  local  con- 
tribution of  funds,  and  a  permanent  rlTer 
baaln  organization. 

3.  Traoaferrlng  the  water  pollution  control 
administration  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  ao  that  one  agency  could  assume 
leadership  In  our  clean  water  effort. 

3.  Doubling  of  Federal  financial  cupport 
for  State   water  pollution  control   agencies. 

4.  A  aertea  of  strong  enforcement  measures 
to  abate  water  pollution. 

5.  Accelerated  expenditures  for  water  pol- 
lution control  research. 

6.  Accelerated  research  and  technical  as- 
■Utance  to  assist  States  and  local  govern- 
ments Ln  controlling  air  pollution. 

7.  Establishment  of  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission. 

8.  Completion  of  the  national  park  system 
by  1872. 

9.  Creation  of  a  Redwood  National  Park 
In  northern  California. 

10.  Study  of  a  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area  and  completion  of  studies 
and  planning  for  an  Apostle  Islands  Lake- 
shore  along  Lake  Superior,  and  a  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

II.  Establishment  In  addition  of  four  na- 
tional seashores  or  lakeshoree,  two  national 
parks,  and  two  national  recreation  areas. 

12.  National  recognition  and  Federal  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  Appalachian  Trail 
and  establishment  of  a  nationwide  system  of 
trails  with  special  emphasis  on  a  network 
of  trails  near  metropolitan  areas. 

13.  A  program  of  matching  granU  to  States 
and  to  the  National  Trust  (or  Historic  Preser- 
vation. 

14.  CompleUon  of  the  wild  rivers  system 
as  a  complement  to  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

Two  of  the  problems  that  confront  us  In 
the  establishment  of  new  parks,  seashores. 
and  recreation  areas  are  escalation  In  land 
values  and  revenues  to  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act. 

In  1961,  Cape  HatUras  was  the  only  na- 
tional seashore.  Since  then,  Congress  has 
authorized  the  establishment  of  Cape  Cod 
In  MassachusetU.  Fire  Island  In  New  York. 
Assateague  in  Maryland,  Padre  Island  In 
Texas,  and  Point  Reyes  In  California  as  na- 
tional seashores. 

A  new  limited  system  of  national  recrea- 
tion areas  has  been  advocated  by  the  Rec- 
reation Advisory  Council.  Congress  has  re- 
sponded by  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  Whlskeytown-Shasta-Trlnlty  In  Califor- 
nia. Delaware  Water  Oap  In  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  Spruce  Knob-Seneca  Rocks 
In  West  VlrglnU.  Lake  Uead  In  Arizona  and 
Nevada. 

Those  public  officials  and  members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  local  citizens  who  took  part 
In  these  acqxilsltlons  can  have  a  pardonable 
sense  of  pride  in  accomplishment. 

The  President  has  recommended  numer- 
ous additional  areas.  Certainly  there  U 
urgent  need  for  a  Redwood  National  Park. 
The  virgin  redwoods  grow  nowhere  else  In 
the  world.  They  are  a  world  phenomenon. 
If  a  national  park  Is  to  be  establl&hed  to 
preeerve  a  portion  of  theee  unnuitched 
forests,  this  must  be  done  within  the  next 
year  or  It  will  be  too  late  because  the  old 
growth  redwoods  are  being  rapidly  har- 
Tested. 

This  wUl  be  an  expensive  park  costing 
about  »60  mlUlon  to  establish. 

There  is  likewise  need  for  a  North  Cas- 
cades National  Park  to  Include  some  of  the 
ntost  spectacular  mountain  soenery  in  North 
America. 

The  wUd  rivers  legislation  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  designates  portions  of 
rivers  In  Idaho.  Washington.  Oregon.  West 
Vlzglnla,  and  Montana  as  free-flowing  na- 
tional rivers,  and  the  study  of  others. 


The  money  to  establish  recently  author- 
ized areas  and  to  Implement  pending  pro- 
posals win  come  from  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  Over  the  2l^year  life  at 
the  fund,  there  should  be  sufficient  amounts 
available  but  the  problem  Is  to  peak  the 
funding  In  the  next  4  or  S  years  In  order 
to  finance  recent  authorizations  before  spec- 
ulation In  land  development  escalates  prices 
beyond  reach. 

Already  we  know  It  will  cost  substantially 
more  to  complete  the  necessary  acquisitions 
of  numerous  units  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem than  was  estimated  at  the  time  au- 
thorizing legislation  was  enacted. 

Where  do  you  as  Individual  citizens  come 
tn?  In  two  very  concrete  ways.  First,  you 
should  lend  your  support  to  the  new  na- 
tional proposals  for  a  redwood  park,  for 
a  wild  rivers  system,  and  for  the  numerous 
other  park  and  seashore  areas  which  need  to 
be  established  and  preserved. 

Second,  you  should  support  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  by  spending  t7  for 
your  annual  Federal  recreation  area  permit. 

Part  of  the  feeling  of  the  Congress  was 
that  those  Individuals  who  personally  par- 
take of  nature's  bounty  and  enjoy  our  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  rivers,  and  seashores 
should  be  willing  to  pay  part  of  the  costs. 
Thus,  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
Is  made  up  tn  part  of  revenues  received 
from  the  sale  of  a  Federal  recreation  permit. 

This  Is  the  so-called  golden  pas  port.  In 
the  first  year  of  our  operations,  revenue  from 
the  97  permit  good  to  all  Federal  recreation 
areas  tot  a  family  for  a  year  failed  by  BO 
percent  to  come  up  to  our  exp>ectatlons.  We 
had  estimated  about  935  million  from  the 
sale  of  this  permit.  Instead,  we  received 
about  $3.5  million. 

This  year  should  be  better.  We  are  asking 
both  States  and  conservation  and  recreation 
organizations  throughout  the  country  to  Join 
with  us  In  publicizing  and  selling  the  permit. 
They  are  available  at  every  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  office  throughout  the 
land  as  well  as  countless  Federal  offices.  The 
Outboard  Boating  Club  Is  the  first  recrea- 
tion organization  to  undertake  sales  to  Its 
members.  Even  If  you  never  use  the  permit, 
you  will  be  purchasing  a  share  of  stock  in 
the  national  conservation  heritage. 

Without  money  In  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  those  areas  which  have  been, 
and  will  be,  authorized  by  the  Congress  can- 
not be  activated.  It  Is  as  simple  as  that.  As 
a  Federal  administrator  of  some  years  ex- 
perience, there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned. 
Great  words  and  rhetoric  can  lead  the  way. 
Money  Is  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 

Tet.  we  have  made  remarkable  progress  In 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  Forty-seven 
States  and  territories  have  prepared  state- 
wide outdoor  recreation  plans.  Some  400  ac- 
quisition and  development  projects  from  35 
States  Involving  Federal  obligations  of  $55 
million  and  acquisition  of  200,000  acres  of 
prime  recreation  land  and  water  have  been 
received. 

Practically  all  States  are  participating. 
Both  State  and  Federal  agencies  are  expected 
to  obligate  or  qualify  for  all  of  the  tl2S  mil- 
lion from  the  fund  that  is  available  this 
fiscal  year. 

We  are  esp>eclally  pleased  with  two  out- 
standing accomplishments  achieved  In  co- 
operation with  States  In  widely  differing 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  preservation  as  a  State  park  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  Nevada  shoreline  of 
world-renowned  Lake  Tahoe  has  been  as- 
sured by  combined  efforts  of  the  State,  pri- 
vate philanthropy  and  utilization  of  the  con- 
tingency reserve  from  the  land  and  water 
fund. 

On  the  east  cockst,  preservation  has  been 
assured  under  State  management  of  the  Al- 
lagasb  Wilderness  Waterway  In  northern 
lialne,  subject  to  a  citizen  referendum  this 


fall.  The  State  of  Maine  has  passed  legis- 
lation authorizing  such  a  waterway  and 
State  acquisition  of  bordering  lands.  The 
legislature  has  also  passed  a  bond  issue  to 
raise  State  funds  subject  to  confirmation 
at  the  November  elections.  The  Secretary 
has  committed  Federal  matching  money  if 
the  citizens  of  Maine  vote  the  bond  Issue. 
This  Is  a  new  concept  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation to  achieve  State  administration 
and  management  of  one  of  the  outstanding 
canoe  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Who  or  what  are  the  enemies  to  what  we 
must  accomplish?  There  are  only  two — in- 
difference and  greed.  There  are  the  faint 
hearted  er  the  greedy  who  say  that  we  can- 
not wend  our  way  through  the  Govern- 
ment thicket  of  proposals  and  programs, 
through  the  multiplicity  of  community  ac- 
tions. State  actions,  and  county  and  Federal 
actions. 

There  are  those  who  question  the  price 
of  what  It  will  take  In  terms  of  personal  effort, 
determination,  and  dollars  to  clean  our 
rivers,  purify  our  air.  preserve  our  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  beautify  our  highways  and 
make  our  cities  liveable. 

The  answer  is  there  Is  no  alternative.  This 
is  the  second  front.  These  are  the  works  of 
peace,  and  as  the  President  stated,  "They 
cannot  wait  until  the  gvuaa  grow  silent  and 
terrorism  stops." 

The  answer  was  given  in  the  natural  heri- 
tage message.  "We  can  corrupt  and  destroy 
our  lands,  our  rivers,  our  forests,  and  the 
atmosphere  Itself — all  in  the  name  of  prog- 
ress and  necessity.  Such  a  course  leads  to 
a  barren  America.  There  Is  another  course — 
more  expensive  today,  more  demanding. 
Down  this  course  lies  a  natural  America  re- 
stored to  her  people.  The  promise  Is  clear 
rivers.  taU  forests  and  clean  air — a  sane  en- 
vironment for  man." 


ADE  Trainee  Refates  Chance  To  Go  to 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

OF   FLOBIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITrATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  a  regular  feature 
In  many  newspapers  across  the  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  too  often  the  accent  has 
been  on  negative  aspects  of  the  program. 
There  are  far  more  heartwarming  suc- 
cess stories  than  there  are  failures,  and 
I  think  they  are  worthy  of  special 
attention. 

I  am  happy  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  recent  article  In  the  Tampa 
Times  T.hlch  pays  tribute  to  a  young 
mother  who  Is  well  on  her  way  to  break- 
ing out  of  the  poverty  category.  She  was 
selected  as  the  most  outstanding  trainee 
in  the  poverty  program  conducted  In  the 
Southeast  United  States.  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  award  she  has  so  Justly 
earned,  this  young  lady  chose  to  continue 
doing  the  job  that  Ls  most  Important  to 
her. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  full  text  of  the  article  In  the  Record: 

ADB    TSAINKK   RzrusES    Chamcx   To   Go   to 
EtTKora 
(By  Donlta  Matblson,  Times  staff  writer) 
Mrs.  Janet  Oleeon.  trainee  In  Tampa's  anti- 
poverty  program  Operation  ADE,  was  chosen 
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recently  as  one  of  seven  finalists,  nation- 
wide, to  work  with  various  poverty  projects 
In  Europe  this  summer. 

But.  after  much  deliberation,  she  refused 
the  offer — and  is  convinced  her  decision  was 
right. 

Since  January,  Mrs.  Oleson  has  worked  In 
the  pharmacy  department  at  Tampa  General 
Hospital  as  an  assistant  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing with  Operation  ADE  (aid  to  dependent 
employables) . 

Because  of  her  meaningful  service  In  the 
conununlty  and  her  exceptional  progress,  she 
was  nominated  to  represent  the  southeast 
in  a  scholarship  program  designed  as  an  edu- 
cational experience  for  participants  In  anti- 
poverty  programs  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  serves  as  a  recognition  to  a  person  who 
best  exemplifies  the  spirits  of  self-help  and 
community  action  so  strongly  supported  by 
Sargent  Shrlver  both  domestically  through 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
abroad,   through  the  Peace  Corps. 

Seven  recipients,  one  from  each  of  the  geo- 
graphical regions  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  will  visit  foreign  countries  for 
2  months  this  summer  and  have  an  oppyor- 
tunlty  to  learn  how  people  live,  work,  and 
face  problems  of  poverty  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  how  the  Peace  CoriM 
performs. 

"I  stayed  up  all  night  trying  to  reach  a 
decision  because  I  felt  It  was  a  wonderful 
opportunity."  she  said.  "But  I  believe  the 
future  in  America  is  In  my  children  and  In 
my  home.  I  know  I  hated  to  disappoint  a 
lot  of  people  but  I  had  to  put  my  famUy 
first."  ' 

Mrs.  Oleson  has  three  boys,  18  months  3 
and  4  years  old. 

She  was  concerned  that  two  of  her  children 
needed  medical  treatment  rlRht  now  and 
she  also  would  have  been  forced  to  hire  a 
babysitter  during  the  time  she  was  away  or 
have  them  placed  In  a  nursery. 

"My  children  need  their  mother  very  much 
while  they're  stUl  so  young,  and  I  Just 
coiUdn't  rationalize  the  idea  of  leaving 
them."  Mrs.  Oleson  said. 

Mrs.  Oleson  Is  one  of  many  women  who 
have  had  difficulty  obtaining  employment 
because  she  has  no  marketable  skill  or  It  has 
become  outdated. 

The  program  Is  aimed  at  teaching  women 
a  skill  so  they  can  get  off  the  welfare  rolls 
or  otherwise  earn  a  sufficient  living  for  their 
families. 

Mrs.  Oleson,  a  native  of  Tampa,  was  em- 
ployed in  Investigative  work  out  of  State 
and  when  she  moved  back  to  this  area  there 
was  very  lltUe  demand  for  that  type  of  Job 
She  has  been  retrained  In  a  more  scientific 
field  and  today  assists  the  registered  phar- 
macists at  Tampa  General  in  various  duties 
around  the  department.  This  Job  does  not 
include  filling  prescriptions  and  other  hlirh- 
ly  trained  work. 

Mrs.  Oleson  receives  a  maintenance  al- 
lowance of  »30  a  week  during  training  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  place  her  in  a 
permanent  Job  when  Operation  ADE  closes 
in  AprU. 

In  the  poverty  programs,  the  training  pe- 
riod varies  from  6  to  30  weeks  depending  on 
the  field. 

Two  months  ago  there  were  204  people  in 
training  and  nearly  half  of  that  figure  had 
been  later  employed  somewhere  In  the  city. 
The  program  works  luider  the  welfare  di- 
vision of  the  hospital  and  welfare  board  of 
HUlsborough  County  and  operates  with  a 
budget  of  $846,000. 

Operation  ADE  was  begun  only  last  June, 
but  will  merge  next  year  with  Neighborhood 
Service  Centers,  another  poverty  program 
In  Tampa  at  a  saving  in  administrative  costs. 
Director  Rudy  Spoto.  of  the  hospital  and 
welfare  board,  said  when  Operation  ADE  Is 
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integrated  with  the  larger  NSC,  within  a 
year  there  will  be  three  neighborhood  agen- 
cies In  operation  in  Ybor  City,  West  Tampa, 
and  Plant  City. 


Confidence  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
W^ne$day.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  according  to  the  Houston 
Post,  the  congressional  vote  on  the  Viet- 
nam military  operations  bill  was  a  vote 
of  confidence  on  our  Vietnam  policy. 

The  policy  that  was  endorsed  was  one  of 
resolute  firmness  and  pruduent  restraint — 
firmness  in  resisting  the  Communist  effort 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force  and 
careful  limitation  of  the  amount  of  force 
used  to  resist  this  effort  to  what  Is  necesary 
to  keep  the  Communists  from  succeeding — 
while  trying  by  every  means  to  bring  about 
a  peacefiu  settlement  of  the  conflict  In 
southeast  Asia  through  negotiations. 

The  view  expressed  by  the  Houston 
Post  is  one  of  many  on  this  subject  and 
I  include  the  editorial  as  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

CONFiDKNCi  Vote  for  L.BJ. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  congressional 
vote  on  President  Johnson's  request  for  an 
additional  (4.8  billion  to  pay  for  military 
operations  in  Vietnam  during  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  was  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence on  the  President's  Vietnam  policy. 

The  one-sldedness  of  the  vote  by  which  the 
money  was  authorized,  392  to  4  In  the  House 
and  93  to  2  In  the  Senate,  reflected  the  de- 
gree of  support  that  the  President  has  In  the 
coimtry  as  a  whole,  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  Communist  leaders  everywhere,  but  es- 
pecially those  in  Pelplng  and  Hanoi,  got  the 
message  loud  and  clear. 

The  policy  Issue  was  much  more  clear  cut 

resolute    firmness    and   prudent   restraint 

firmness  in  resisting  the  Communist  effort 
to  take  over  South  Vietnam  by  force  and 
careful  limitation  of  the  amount  of  force 
used  to  resist  this  effort  to  what  is  necessary 

to  keep  the  Communists  from  succeeding 

while  trying  by  every  means  to  bring  about 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict  In 
southeast  Asia  through  negotiations. 

The  policy  Issue  was  much  more  clear  cut 
In  the  Senate  than  in  the  House,  and  this 
was  appropriate  since  debate  and  criticism 
have  been  loudest  there.  Senator  Watns 
Morse  forced  a  direct  vote  on  presidential 
policy  by  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
money  authorization  bill,  which  would  have 
repealed  the  1964  congressional  resolution 
approving  and  supporting  President  John- 
son's actions.  The  effort  to  repudiate  presi- 
dential leadership  lost  by  a  vote  of  92  to  5. 

If  the  men  who  control  the  governments  In 
Pelplng  and  Hanoi  actually  were  under  any 
lUijslon  that  the  American  people  are  deeply 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  proper  policy 
to  be  followed  in  Vietnam,  the  vote  mtist 
have  come  as  both  a  siirprlse  and  a  shock. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what,  if  any,  effect 
this  wUl  have  on  their  policies  and  courses  of 
action,  but  at  least  the  vote  help>ed  to  offset 
any  encouragement  that  they  may  have  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  recent  senatorial  and 
other  criticism  of  the  President's  policy. 

Even  if  the  Morse  amendment  had  been 


approved,  the  President's  power  to  pursue 
the  policy  he  U  pursuing  would  not  have 
been  affected,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  he 
would  have  changed  it,  because  he  believes  it 
is  the  right  policy  and  one  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people 
support. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  Senators  voted  to 
support  the  President  reluctantly  and  with 
reservations,  but  the  Communists  can  de- 
rive little  satisfaction  from  this.  In  the  first 
place,  their  number  Is  few.  and  in  the  second 
place,  their  differences  with  the  administra- 
tion are  not  fundamental.  There  is  little 
disagreement  on  basic  objectives. 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  think  that 
President  Jojinson  should  speU  out  in  greater 
specific  detaU  what  this  country  ultimately 
would  settle  for  in  southeast  Asia.  But  this 
would  mean  a  loss  of  flexibility  and  could 
close  the  door  to  some  opportunities  for  a 
peaceful  settlement. 

The  overriding  fact  in  southeast  Asia  re- 
mains that  there  can  be  peace  anytime  the 
Communists  are  willing  to  abandon  their 
aggression  and  thetuse  of  force  In  an  effort 
to  obtain  their  objectives.  Or,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  put  it  very  succinctly 
recently,  any  time  they  are  willing  to  stop 
shooting  at  and  killing  their  neighbors.  Or. 
to  put  it  still  differently,  any  time  they  are 
willing  to  stop  being  barbarians  and  show  a 
desire  to  become  members  of  a  civUlzed 
world  society. 


Wentworth  I^Wn  Meeting:  A  Command- 
ing Voice  %t  the  Graitroots  Reaffirms 
Stand  Against  Proposed  Livermore 
Falls,  Rnmney  Dams 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVELAND 

OF   KEW    HAMPSHOtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years  ago  to  the  day,  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  argue  against  a  $50  million 
project  In  my  district— the  high  dam  at 
Livermore  Falls  on  the  Pemigewasset 
River — see  Record  of  March  16,  1964. 
This  rebutted  the  charge  often  made 
against  Members  of  Congress  that  they 
are  all  for  economy  except  In  their  own 
districts. 

I  pointed  how,  after  detailed  study 
as  a  member  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, I  found  that  the  objective  of 
flood  control  in  the  valley  would  be  ac- 
complished Just  as  well  through  the  con- 
struction of  small,  dry  dams  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  Pemigewasset.  This 
course  would  also  avoid  the  heavy  eco- 
nomic damage  and  extensive  personal 
dislocations  that  would  be  caiL-sed  by  the 
construction  of  a  high  dam  and  the  im- 
pounding of  water. 

My  position  was  strongly  supported 
by  the  voters  of  10  towns  in  the  Pemige- 
wasset area.  Some  of  those  towns  have 
reaffirmed  their  stand.  A  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  at  the  last  town 
meeting  on  March  8  in  Wentworth  is 
typical 

This  resolution  is  a  commanding  voice 
at  the  grassroots  level.   It  deserves  to  be 
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listened  to  In  Washingrton.  Too  much 
time  has  already  gone  by  without  having 
this  matter  settled.  The  delay  renders 
planning  and  economic  development 
virtually  impossible. 

The  resolution  of  the  Wentworth  town 
meeting  follows: 

"Be  It  rceolved  that  the  town  of  Went- 
worth. NJI.,  go  on  record  as  being  highly 
opposed  to  the  building  ot  dama  at  Llvermore 
Falls,  on  the  Pemigvwaaaett  River,  and  at 
Riunney,  on  the  Baker  River,  as  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"Be  It  also  resolved  tliat  the  town  of  Went- 
worth favors  the  continuation  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  smaller  dams  In  the  Baker  River 
Valley  as  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service." 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  voters  at 
the  town  meeting  in  Wentworth  March  8. 
1966.  * 

OLrvB  M.  Beltea, 

Town  Clerk. 


Macomb  Connty  Community  College 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  live  In  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  are  very  proud  of  the 
ra];ddly  growing  community  college  In 
our  county.  It  is  already  an  outstand- 
ing educational  asset  for  young  people 
In  southeastern  Michigan. 

The  south  campus  of  Macomb  County 
Community  College  was  opened  just  last 
fall  and  now  has  been  expanded  to  in- 
clude five  classroom  buildings  as  well  as 
ofBce  and  student  services  structures. 

Now  plans  are  underway  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  college's  center  campus. 
In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  a  model  of  the  first  unit  of 
MCCC's  second  campus  has  been  cited 
for  its  architecture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  news 
release  regarding  plans  for  the  new  col- 
lege campus.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  insert  the  news  release  from  the 
Macomb  County  Community  College  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Macomb  Copntt  Commvnttt  CouMit 

Cited  by  national  Jury  as  an  outstanding 
school  design,  a  model  of  the  first  unit  of 
Macomb  County  Community  College's  sec- 
ond campus  was  chosen  to  be  exhibited  at 
the  conference  of  the  American  Association 
<rf  School  Administrators.  Petanary  12  to  la 
in  AtlanUc  City. 

The  unit,  a  self-suiBcient  learning  center 
designed  as  a  component  of  a  large  commu- 
nity college  complex,  earned  praise  from 
the  AASA  school  biUlding  architectural  ex- 
hibit Jury  for  "sensitivity  to  human  needB 
and  common  interests  of  students." 

According  to  the  screening  Jury,  thla 
sensitivity  gives  character  to  the  plan  and 
the  architecture  symbolizes  community  col- 
lege education. 

Architects  for  the  imlt  are  Wakely-Kush- 
ner  Associations  of  St.  Clair  Shores. 

The  93  4  mliUon  project  U  the  first  In  the 
development  of  MOCC's  Center  Campus  on  a 
aao-acra  site  at  Hall  Roaa  and  Oarfleld,  be- 
tween Mount  Clemens  and  Utlca. 

MOCCs  South  Campus  (^>ened  In  Septem- 


ber of  1Q65  and  was  expanded  last  month  to 
a  total  of  five  classroom,  office  and  student 
services  buildings. 

The  first  unit  on  the  Center  Campus,  one 
of  a  series  of  five  subcampuses  housing  3,- 
000  studenU  each,  U  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  fall  of  1967. 

Each  learning  center,  comprised  of  three 
buUdlngs,  will  serve  as  the  major  Identify- 
ing element  for  the  student  body.  A  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  receive  all  of  his  general 
educational  instruction  In  any  one  of  the 
learning  centers.  In  addition,  each  learning 
center  will  house  specialized  vocational  pro- 
grams and  laboratories. 

Each  l.arnlng  center  consists  of  three  con- 
nected structures:  a  classroom  building,  a 
laboratory  building  and  a  student  commons 
building.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  flexibility 
of  instructional  space,  providing  areas  suit- 
able for  teaching  groups  of  from  10  to  160 
students  through  the  use  of  movable  parti- 
tions and  varying  sizes  of  rooms. 

Science  laboratories  are  organized  into 
imlts  of  34  student  stations  but  may  be 
expanded  to  accommodate  48  or  72  students. 
Faculty  ofttces  are  Interspersed  among  the 
teaching  areas  to  make  the  faculty  accessible 
to  the  students. 

The  student  commons  building  is  designed 
as  a  gathering  place  for  the  students  In  each 
learning  center.  Here  students  can  study, 
use  reference  materials,  eat  lunch  or  drink 
coffee,  socialize,  view  displays,  attend  a  musi- 
cal presentation,  lecture  or  dramatic  work, 
purchase  supplies  or  ptirsue  other  college- 
related  activities. 

Plans  for  the  center  campus  call  for  two 
major  areas  divided  by  a  meadow  commons. 
On  the  north  is  the  academic  core  with  com- 
mxmity-oriented  buildings:  the  campus  com- 
munity center,  fine  arts  center,  auditorium, 
and  office-conference  center.  These  build- 
ings wlU  be  connected  to  the  learning  centers 
on  the  south  by  bridges  over  the  meadow 
commons. 

Ultimate  enrollment  for  the  MCCC  south 
and  center  campuses  Is  expected  to  reach 
30,000,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
two. 


Historic  Church  in  Ovid,  Mich.,  Get* 
National  Recognition 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF   MICGnCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  19, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
has  ever  been  In  western  and  central 
Michigan  has  noticed  the  fine  old  build- 
ing to  be  found  there.  Houses,  churches 
and  other  public  buildings  dating  from 
the  19th  century  have  attracted  national 
attention  as  examples  of  good  architec- 
ture and  high  craftsmanship. 

A  particularly  good  example  is  the  old 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Ovid, 
Mich.,  which  I  am  priveleged  to  repre- 
sent in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Recently,  it  was  announced  that  the 
church,  now  known  as  the  Ovid  United 
Church,  has  been  recorded  by  the  na- 
tional historic  buildings  survey  project. 
I  wish  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  as  recognition  of  the  lovely 
church  in  Ovid,  and  to  bring  to  atten- 
tion the  activities  of  the  national  his- 
toric buildings  survey  project. 

The  project  Is  sponsored  by  the  li- 
brary of  congress,  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  American  Institute  of 


Architects.  The  recording  service  un- 
covers buildings  of  unusual  Interest  or 
architectural  merit,  and  then  takes 
photographs,  makes  sketches,  writes 
descriptive  material.  "ITils  material  Is 
then  filed  in  the  historic  American  build- 
ings siirvey  archives  In  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  project  was  founded  In  1935,  and 
has  had  a  considerable  impact  in  pre- 
serving for  future  generations  our  fine 
American  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  citizens 
of  Ovid  deserve  congratulation  for  their 
effective  work  in  maintaining  the  Ovid 
United  Church  building.  As  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  activities  of  the  citizens 
of  Ovid  and  as  a  recognition  of  the  en- 
during value  of  the  church  as  an  his- 
toric building,  a  certificate  of  recognition 
from  the  national  historic  buildings  sur- 
vey project  will  be  sent  to  Ovid  In  the 
coming  months. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  the  project  In 
honoring  the  church  In  Ovid,  and  I 
think  It  aw)ropriate  to  insert  an  article 
on  the  subject  published  In  the  Lansing 
State  Journal: 

Ovn>   CmniCH   Oets   Historical  Listino 
(By  WUllam  J.  Duchalne) 

Ovn>— The  old  First  Congregational 
Church,  now  known  as  the  Main  Street 
Building  of  the  Ovid  United  Church,  has 
been  recorded  by  the  national  historic  buUd- 
lngs survey  project. 

Pictures,  architectural  measurements  and 
history  of  the  nearly  century-old  edifice  will 
be  preserved  In  the  Archives  of  Congress. 
It  Is  one  of  about  a  score  of  buildings  sur- 
veyed in  the  central  Michigan  project  last 
summer. 

The  First  Congregational  Church  of  Ovid 
was  organized  March  3,  1871.  George  Pox, 
grandfather  of  Harold  Beardslee,  retired  Ovid 
banker,  was  the  contractor  who  built  the 
original  church  and  steeple.  Pox,  a  carpen- 
ter, owned  a  sawmill. 

The  first  minister  was  Rev.  William  Mulder. 
Charter  members  were:  C.  V.  Beebe,  M.D., 
Marie  D.  Beebe,  R.  J.  Young,  Jennie  Young[ 
Annie  Davis,  Henry  M.  Enoe,  Charlotte  A. 
Bennett,  Susan  Beebe.  Mary  Ray,  Mrs  O  D 
Sowers,  and  Miss  Jennie  Mulock. 

The  church,  built  on  a  hill  on  High  Street, 
was  dedicated  in  1872.  It  was  moved  to  Main 
Street  In  1899,  and  underwent  considerable 
remodeling  the  foUowlng  year.  A  parlor  and 
porch  were  added,  and  an  excavation  was 
made  for  the  furnace  and  dining  area. 

In  1933,  trustees  voted  to  excavate  the  re- 
mainder of  the  basement  to  enlarge  the  area. 
Harold  Beardslee,  Fred  Green,  A.  D.  Mosser, 
and  C.  W.  Stone  were  elected  as  the  com- 
mittee to  organize  "work  bees."  Each  man 
was  to  give  at  least  2  hours  to  the  digging 
project. 

This  basement  is  now  a  large  dining  area, 
used  for  church  suppers.  Lions  Club  dinners, 
receptions,  and  banquets.  The  older  part  of 
the  basement  Is  used  as  the  kitchen. 

About  1943,  the  Congregational  and  Meth- 
odist churches  were  merged  as  the  Ovid 
United  Church. 


Unemployment  Compensation  Reform  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 
Mr.  VANIK.   Mr.  Speaker,  public  hear- 
ings are  ciirrently  underway  on  H,R, 
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that  are  essential  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty,  I  am  keenly  interested  in  the 
results  of  this  experimental  program.  It 
is  interestingly  described  in  the  attached 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Chicago  Plan  Assists  Hard  Core  Jobless 
With  Personal  Visits — Social  Workers 
Call  on  Cases,  Urge  Them  To  Take  TRAUf- 
iNc — Other  Cities  To  Follow  Suit 

(By  Philip  M.  Boffey) 
Chicago. — For    a    very    brief    while,    the 
fortunes  of  Herbert  W.  and  his  sister,  Rita, 
both  Negro  school  dropouts  here,  seemed  to 
be  getting  a  little  sunnier. 

Herbert  had  a  good  chance  for  an 
electronics  assembly-line  Job  at  $1.69  an  hour 
and  Rita,  at  18  the  mother  of  two  Illegitimate 
children,  was  packing  candy  for  $1.35  an 
hour.  But  Herbert  muffed  his  chance,  ap- 
pearing a  day  late  for  his  Job  Interview,  and 
Rita,  after  working  for  2  days,  didn't  show 
up  on  the  third  and  was  laid  off. 

The  cases  of  Herbert  and  Rita  are  being 
tackled  by  an  unusual  program  here  to  re- 
duce hard-core  unemployment  persisting  In 
today's  brisk  economy.  The  experiment, 
called  a  human  resources  development  pro- 
gram, and  largely  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  relies  heavily  on  person-to-per- 
son contact.  Welfare  workers  seek  out  the 
unemployed  and  "underemployed  In 
depressed  neighborhoods  and  offer  them  Job 
training,  medical  help  or  whatever  else  is 
needed  to  help  them  land  a  Job. 

It  is  too  early  to  ascertain  how  successful 
the  new  program,  which  Is  only  a  few  months 
old,  win  be.  Early  returns  indicate  its  cost 
will  be  high,  but  not  as  high  as  the  eventual 
cost  to  society  of  not  helping  such  people 
as  Herbert  and  Rita,  who  have  been  on  relief 
nearly  all  their  lives. 

SIMILAR  programs  EXPECTED 

Similar  person -to- person  programs  are  ex- 
pected to  begin  shortly  In  at  least  four  other 
cities.  St.  Louis  has  announced  it  will 
launch  a  program,  perhaps  in  a  few  weeks. 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  Houston  both  expect 
to  start  Interviewing  the  unemployed  not 
later  than  AprU  1.  And  Federal  officials  re- 
port that  Los  Angeles  is  "actively  consider- 
ing" a  program.  Details  will  vary  from  plan 
to  plan,  but  the  person-to-person  approach 
will  be  the  same.  Depending  on  progress  in 
the  first  group  of  cities.  Federal  officials  ex- 
pect a  second  group  to  adopt  the  plan  next 
fiscal  year. 

Chicago's  campaign  was  sparked  by  Labor 
Secretary  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  who  suggested  in 
a  speech  here  in  November  "that  there  will  be 
full  employment  In  this  country  only  as  its 
communities  get  down  to  a  case-by-case, 
person-by-person  treatment  of  unemploy- 
ment." 

The  program  is  run  by  local  agencies,  co- 
ordinated by  Samuel  C.  Bernstein,  State  em- 
ployment security  administrator.  The  three 
agencies  primarily  Involved — the  State  em- 
ployment service,  the  county  welfare  depart- 
ment, and  the  Chicago  Antlpoverty  Agency 

have  several  score  persons  canvassing,  coun- 
seling and  testing,  plus  numerous  staff 
members  who  perform  administrative  work. 
As  the  program  expands,  the  staff  is  expected 
to  increase.  Besides  the  three  main  agen- 
cies, numerous  business,  labor,  civic,  and 
other  governmental  organizations .  are  par- 
ticipating. 

It  has  become  evidence  here  that  It  will 
take  a  considerable  effort  to  prod  many  of 
the  unemployed  out  of  their  apathy,  dis- 
illusionment, and  ignorance.  Herbert  and 
Rita,  for  example,  come  from  a  family  which 
has  been  on  relief  most  of  the  time  since 
1947.  Their  father  deserted  long  ago  Their 
mother.  87-year-old  Mrs.  Luclle  W.,  also  a 
dropout,  presides  over  a  household  contain- 
ing seren  of  her  own  children  plus  Rita's 
two. 


EFFORTS    THAT   FAILED 

Efforts  to  find  steady  Jobs  for  Herbert  and 
Rita  repeatedly  have  failed.  When  poverty 
fighters  tried  to  help  Herbert  last  fall,  he 
hung  up  the  phone  and  refused  to  answer 
a  letter.  But  after  the  person-to-person 
program  was  launched  December  10,  Isadore 
Hicks,  a  public  aid  caseworker,  went  out  to 
the  W.  household  in  the  Negro  ghetto  of 
Lawndale  and  persuaded  Herbert  and  Rita 
to  visit  the  neighborhood  poverty-war  cMiter 
for  counseling  and  testing  by  State  employ- 
ment service  workers.  Job  openings  were 
found,  but  the  teenagers  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

Both  youngsters  then  were  referred  to 
training  programs,  but  failed  to  show  up. 
Finally  Mr.  Hicks  went  to  their  home  and 
escorted  them  back  for  further  counseling. 
Rita,  a  shy,  frightened  girl,  was  too  nervous 
to  take  vocational  tests.  She  is  now  with 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  doing  part- 
time  filing  work  for  the  city's  antlpoverty 
agency  at  $1.25  an  hour  until  she  calms 
down  enough  to  be  tested.  Seventeen-year- 
old  Herbert  Is  headed  for  a  welding  and 
basic  education  course  run  by  the  county 
welfare  department. 

"If  I  can  Just  get  them  in  a  program  and 
keep  them  there,  I'll  have  It  made,"  says 
Caseworker  Hicks. 

The  time  and  effort  spent  on  Herbert  and 
Rita  is  by  no  means  atypical.  Door-to-door 
canvassers  sometimes  go  back  four  and  five 
times  to  make  an  initial  contact.  The  can- 
vassing Is  done  by  unemployed  persons  hired 
from  the  Immediate  neighborhood  by  the 
city's  poverty-war  agency  or,  in  the  case  of 
relief  recipients,  by  county  welfare  workers 
Once  contact  Is  made,  canvassers  spend  any- 
where from  half  an  hour  to  half  a  day  ex- 
plaining the  program  and  completing  a 
questionnaire  on  everyone  16  and  older  In 
the  family.  They  then  arrange  counseling 
interviews  for  potential  employables,  escort- 
ing them  to  their  appointment.  If  necessary. 
Early  results  of  the  program,  according  to 
Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz,  "Indicate  the  mam- 
moth task  the  niinoU  State  Employment 
Service  faces  In  furnishing  hope  and  employ- 
ment for  the  participants  in  the  program  " 
In  the  first  12  weeks,  the  canvassers  inter- 
viewed and  completed  questionnaires  on 
about  3,000  Individuals,  aU  on  a  face-to-face 
basis  m  the  home.  They  referred  729  of 
thMc  to  nearby  centers  for  Job  counseling 
but  161,  or  22  percent,  failed  to  show  up  for 
their  counseling  Interviews.  Many  of  those 
who  did  missed  their  first  appointments  and 
only  came  In  after  they  were  contacted  again 
and  given  a  pep  talk. 

/..2?'^  ^^  ^^^  placemente  have  been  made 
(  That s  more  than  wed  hoped  for  at  this 
time,  says  an  official)  and  only  58  have  been 
referred  to  training  programs,  mostly  in  basic 
literacy  classes  financed  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  More  than 
400  persons  have  been  referred  to  "suppor- 
tlve  senrices,"  primarily  rehabUItatlon  and 
health  services. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Employment  Service 
and  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  have  launched  a  cooperative 
effort  to  identify  Job  vacancies,  reduce  un- 
realistic hiring  requirements  and  stimulate 
the  creation  of  new  Jobs.  In  the  first  7  weeks 
of  this  effort.  322  Job  openings  were  reported 
available  to  persons  processed  by  the 
program.  ' 

CHIEFLY  LOW-LEVEL  JOBS 

The  Initial  placements  have  been  primarily 
In  low-level  Jobs  and  have  Involved  persons 
who  either  don't  want  training  or  are  too  old 
to  benefit  much  from  It.  A  66-year-old  re- 
tired Negro  got  a  part-time  Job  setting  up 
convention  booths  at  $11  a  day.  A  44-year- 
old  Janitor  got  a  better  Janitorial  Job  that 
pays  $1.65  an  hour,  more  than  he  had  been 
getting.    A  60-year-old  Negro  was  placed  as 


a  Janitor  In  a  discount  house,  earning  $1.25 
an  hour,  and  his  50-year-old  wife  was  placed 
as  a  maid  in  a  private  home  at  the  same 
wage.  There  have  been  some  placements  in 
semiskilled  Jobs — a  "touch-up  gtlrl"  In  a 
photo  lab.  a  hand  driller,  a  trainee  to  an 
offset  pressman. 

Many  other  cases,  however,  seem  to  defy 
solution.  One  early  regUtrant.  a  48-year-old 
Negro  woman  on  relief  for  23  years,  has  only 
a  sixth-grade  education,  a  history  of  hlgh- 
blood  pressure  and  tuberculosis,  and  four 
daughters  to  support.  If  this  woman  Is  to 
hold  a  Job.  she  probably  will  need  medical 
help,  literacy  and  vocational  training,  and 
someone  to  look  after  her  youngest  child 
while  the  others  are  In  school. 

Poor  health  U  a  widespread  problem. 
About  80  percent  of  all  persons  enrolled 
In  the  early  weeks  of  the  program  were  In 
such  precarious  health  they  required  a  medi- 
cal examination  to  determine  what.  If  any. 
work  they  were  fit  to  do.  The  percentage 
of  person  needing  a  medical  exam  has  been 
declining  somewhat,  but  stUl  U  "more  than 
half,"  officials  say. 

EMPLOYMENT   FOR    RtTNDREDS 

John  S.  McCauley.  of  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service,  who  heads  Federal  task  force  co- 
ordinating assistance  to  Chicago  and  other 
potential  person-to-person  programs,  be- 
lieves "hundreds  and  hundreds"  of  unem- 
ployed Chlcagoans  eventually  wlU  find 
steady  work  at  minor  clerical  Jobs  or  In  res- 
taurants, hotels,  and  other  service  Industries. 

"The  Jobs  wont  be  spectacular,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Cauley says.  "But  theyll  be  considerably 
better  than  no  Job."  A  few  "diamonds  In  the 
rough,"  are  expected  to  qualify  for  skilled 
apprenticeship  programs  or  technician  Jobs. 
Chicago  officials  hope  to  have  10.000  persons 
either  In  Jobs  or  In  some  kind  of  program 
to  Improve  their  employablllty  by  years  end. 

The  Chicago  program,  which  Is  expected 
to  run  at  least  until  June  30.  1967.  obviously 
Is  cosUy.  Preliminary  budget  proposals  call 
for  Federal  grants  of  about  $900,000  to  local 
public  and  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
campaign  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  though  some  of  this  money  may  carry 
Over  Into  next  year.  Most  of  the  Federal 
funds  are  expected  to  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

These  figures  dont  Include  training  ex- 
penses— "probably  the  biggest  cost  to  all," 
according  to  Mr.  McCauley — and  other  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  largely  through  existing 
programs  or  by  local  groups  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis.  However,  as  Mr.  Wirtz  noted 
In  suggesting  the  personalized  approach: 
"This  Is  not  a  matter  of  moUy-coddllng.  It 
U  a  matter  of  cutting  •  •  •  the  alternative 
cost  the  community  has  to  bear  every  time 
an  untrained  person  attaches  himself  or  her- 
self as  a  parasite  to  It." 


Highlights  of  What  the  People  Are 
Thinking  Back  Home 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  results  of  my  annual  questionnaire 
project  have  just  been  computer  tabu- 
lated by  Data  Management,  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  and  I  believe  that,  due 
particularly  to  the  emphatic  responses 
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given  a  number  of  the  Issues  raised,  they 
will  be  of  Interest  to  many  of  my 
colleagues. 

While  a  special  opinion  poll  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  Indicate  to  Members  of  this 
Eouse  the  deep  concern  of  the  American 
people  over  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  Is 
nevertheless  of  no  little  significance,  I 
believe  that  70  percent  of  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan  who  answered  my  poll  favored 
doing  whatever  was  necessary  to  win  the 
struggle  in  South  Vietnam.  The  per- 
sonal comments  accompanying  this  re- 
sponse repeatedly  stressed  the  need  to 
get  the  Job  done  and  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  addition  71  percent  disagreed  with 


the  President's  guns  and  butter  policy  of 
expanding  domestic  programs  at  a  time 
when  added  tax  revenue  for  war  needs 
is  required. 

On  the  domestic  side,  in  view  of  the 
industrialized  character  of  much  of  the 
Sixth  EWstrict.  the  fact  that  68  percent 
opposed  repeal  of  section  14(b)  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  certainly  Impressive. 
So.  too.  is  the  failure  of  key  Great  Society 
programs  to  gain  broad  support  among 
respondents  from  Ingham.  Jackson,  and 
Shiawassee  Counties,  and  Bath  and  De- 
Witt  TowTiships  of  Clinton  County. 
There  were  69  percent  who  felt  that  the 
antipoverty  program  has  been  Ineffec- 
tive; 70  percent  who  said  funds  should 
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not  be  provide  for  Federal  rental  sub- 
sidles  for  those  eligible  for  public  hous- 
ing; and  65  percent  who  did  not  believe 
a  new  Federal  Teacher  Corps  should  be 
funded. 

Not  to  be  overlooked  either,  even 
though  legislative  action  has  already 
been  concluded,  is  the  resovmding  74  per- 
cent who  opposed  the  reimposltion  of 
automobile  and  telephone  excise  taxes. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  what  the  people  are  thinking  back 
home  and  I  know  that  all  of  the  results 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues.  I 
am  pleased  to  make  these  views  a  part  of 
the  CoNCRtssiONAL  Record  of  the  89th 
Congress. 


Sbooldw*— 
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J.  Bcbnpoae  automobile  and  telephone  excise  taxea  that  were  to  be  pllinin^ed  after  IWisy      **' 
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L  Cbansa  the  minimum  waffe  law  to—  *"■ 
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A  new  Federal  Teadien  Corps  to  be  used  in  certain  designated  schools?  '  *"' 

10.  Has  the  antipoverty  program  been  effective  In  redodng  poverty? " 

IL  I^T°*>,we«  with  the  Piarident's  policy  of  eipandiiig sodal  programs  at  a  tiWwbenwv  needs  an  beoc^ 
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Ckaimao  Patman  Jasdy  Criticizes  Agency 
Action  OTertnmiiii;  Con^etgional 
Policies  of  Over  30  Yewrs'  Standioc 
Afainst  Abotes  of  Conunercial- 
kiTeotnent  Bankins  Tienps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or    NKW    JEBSET 

DtTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  financial  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal  was  cleaning  up  the  mess  in  Wall 
Street  from  conflicts  of  Interests  and 
abuses  inherent  in  banking-securities 
tleups. 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  and  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940  are  crys- 
tal clear  that  a  clean  break  between  the 
two  Industries  was  what  Congress  In- 
tended. Former  Chairman  Cary,  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  in 
his  1963  congressional  testimony  spelled 
out  in  detail  the  tempting  opportunities 
for  self-dealing  present  in  bank  spon- 
sored securities  operations. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  those  who 
would  turn  back  the  clock  over  30  years 
when  the  Wan  Street  slogan  was, 
"There's  a  sucker  bom  every  minute." 
Both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 


Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  are 
bending  over  backwards  to  accommodate 
the  entry  of  First  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  into  the  mutual  fund  field. 
Needless  to  say.  their  weak  attempts  to 
Justify  this  in  terms  of  law  and  policy 
do  neither  agency  much  credit. 

Fortunately,  at  least  one  Member  of 
Congress  has  sounded  the  alarm  over  this 
highly  disturbing  development,  and  I 
refer  to  our  distingiiished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Committee, 
the^entleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman  1 . 
Last  Thursday,  the  SEC  announced  Its 
decision  to  permit  First  National  City 
Bank,  a  $14  WUlon  Wall  Street  Institu- 
tion to  operate  a  mutual  fund.  Chair- 
man Patman's  statement  In  response  to 
this  news  is  "must"  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers. With  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  his  remarks 
of  last  Friday: 

Statkmcmt  bt  Hoir.  Wright  B.  Patmam,  Dem- 
ocsAT,  or  Texas,  CHAimMAit,  Hox7SX  CbM- 
MrrTEX    ON    Banking    ams    Cvmmmmct,    on 

SBCTTUnXB  AND  EXCHANGE   COimCXaBIOIf   AT- 
PBOVAL    OF    ArrUCATION    BT    POWT    NATIONAL 

CiTT  Bank  to  Entee  Mtttuai.  Ftnro  Bt»i- 

NESS 

Testcrtlay's  (Uarch  10)  split  decision  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Oommlealon, 
permitting  establlahment  of  First  National 
City  Bank's  Mutual  Fund,  la  truly  astound- 
ing. Both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the 
Justice  Department  have  specificaily  refused 
to  say  that  such  an  opertktlon  by  a  member 
bank  la  not  a  criminal  offense,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment. 


Furthermore,  when  we  enacted  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940.  Congress  specifi- 
cally provided  that,  in  order  to  prevent  rep- 
etition of  grave  abuses,  self -dealing  and  con- 
flicts of  interest  between  banks  and  invest- 
ment companies,  hereafter  no  investment 
company  could  have  a  majority  of  its  board 
of  directors  consisting  of  bankers.  In  this 
connection,  former  Chairman  Cary  of  the 
SEC,  in  congressional  testimony  In  1963, 
again  reminded  the  Congress  of  numerous 
conflicts  of  interest  inherent  In  bank-spon- 
sored securities  operations.  Therefore,  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  Commission  in  ap- 
proving First  National  City  Bank's  applica- 
tion to  run  a  mutual  fund  is  saying.  In  ef- 
fect, that  "Congress  really  did  not  mean  what 
it  said  in  1940  and  Chairman  Cary  was  talk- 
ing through  bis  hat  in  1963." 

The  Commission's  weak  explanation  of  its 
usurpation  of  congressional  policymaking  in 
granting  this  exemption  is  that  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  periodically  examines 
national  bank  trust  departments.-  But  na- 
tional bank  trust  departments  have  been  ex- 
amined by  Federal  supervisory  authorities 
ever  since  national  banks  were  first  given 
trust  powers  back  In  1918,  long  before  Con- 
gress saw  the  necessity  of  preventing  bank 
domination  of  mutual  funds  In  1940. 

The  entire  opinion,  except  for  Commis- 
sioner Budges'  strong  and  convincing  dis- 
sent, has  a  very  strained  and  almost  apolo- 
getic tone.  But,  of  course,  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  at  the  very  same 
moment  pushing  hard  for  a  special  Interest 
biU  that  would  take  away  all  SBC  Jurisdic- 
tion over  bank  ventures  Into  tbe  mutual 
fund  field.  I  suppose  SEC  approval  should 
not  have  been  too  surprising. 
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Poverty  War  in  West  Virfinia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIROINLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  a  deep  and  genuine  interest  in 
helping  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  im- 
fortunate,  I  gladly  supported  the  widely 
heralded  war  on  jxjverty  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  It  would  be  beneficial  to 
a  number  of  persons  in  my  State  f  West 
Virginia.  However,  I  am  compelled  to 
report  that  this  widely  heralded  war  sim- 
ply has  not  lived  up  to  advance  expecta- 
tions, nor  has  it  gotten  off  the  ground  in 
West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia's  largest  newspaper,  the 
Charleston  Gazette,  recently  carried  an 
excellent  article  and  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  article  was  written  by  Harry 
W.  Ernst,  chief  of  the  Gazette's  Wash- 
ington bureau.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that 
this  article  Is  an  objective  look  at  West 
Virginia's  war  on  poverty.  It  Is  proof 
positive  that  the  war  has  not  begun,  but 
suggests  It  may  never  begin  in  my  State. 
I  include  the  article  and  an  editorial 
with  my  prefacing  remarks : 
State  Only  SKotMisHrNC  iw  Poverty  Was 
(By  Harry  Ernst) 
Washinoton. — At  Naugatuck.  Mingo 
County,  the  two-room  school  needed  paint, 
its  porch  was  falling  in.  windows  were 
broken,  and  the  outhouse  was  filthy. 

The  poor  whose  children  attend  the  school 
twice  asked  the  Mingo  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  repair  It  over  a  5-week  period. 
Nothing  happened. 

So  on  their  third  visit  the  poor  told  the 
board  that  they  would  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren from  school  unless  It  was  repaired.  The 
board  huffed  and  puffed — and  quickly  made 
the  repairs. 

The  Incident  at  Naugatuck  also  alarmed 
some  State  officials  who  said  such  a  school 
strike  would  have  violated  State  laws,  which 
seemed  to  concern  them  far  more  than  the 
repair  of  a  dilapidated  rural  schooL 

Middle-class  parents  long  ago  would  have 
rebelled  against  such  primitive  school  con- 
ditions. They  would  have  organized  and  the 
school  board  would  have  responded  faster 
than  Batman.  But  the  poor  simply  accepted 
their  fate. 

That  is  until  the  war  on -poverty  reached 
Naugatuck.  Through  the  Mingo  County 
conununity  action  program,  the  poor  formed 
their  own  neighborhood  organizations. 

The  repair  of  the  two-room  school  at  Nau- 
gatuck dramatizes  what  can  happen  because 
Congress  required  the  "maximum  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served"  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

With  an  annual  appropriation  that  doesnt 
even  equal  General  Motors'  profits  In  a  year, 
the  VS.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  can't  begin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  poor. 

What  It  can  do.  If  dty  haUs  and  State- 
houses  don't  Interfere  is  encourage  the  pocv 
to  organize  and  seek  solutions  to  their  own 

problems    (an    old   American   tradition) as 

the  poor  are  doing  in  Naugatuck. 

But  the  West  Virginia  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Agency  has  shown  little  enthuslaam 
^°f  tnv<Hvlng  the  poor.  It  seems  more  In- 
terested in  totaling  up  PedCTal  grants  ap- 
proved iQ   the   State,   Including  those   the 


a^ncy  has  nothing  to  do  wltb,  in  an  effort 
to  prove  what  a  dandy  Job  It's  doing. 

Those  are  the  views  of  a  man  who  keeps 
close  watch  on  the  antipoverty  program — 
Miles  C.  Stanley,  president  of  the  State  Labor 
Federation  an4  coordinator  and  the  national 
APL-CIO's  participation  In  the  war  on  pov- 
erty. He  also  serves  on  the  IS-member  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  to  OEO. 

Stanley  and  other  observers  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's war  on  poverty  are  disappointed  be- 
cause the  State  has  failed  to  develop  more 
effective  community  action  programs,  the 
guts  of  the  antipoverty  campaign. 

In  fiscal  1965.  West  Virginia  failed  to  qual- 
ify for  and  thus  lost  more  than  $900,000  ot 
the  $2.9  million  In  Federal  funds  allotted  It 
for  community  action  programs  (CAP). 

Neighboring  Kentucky,  with  similar  pov- 
erty problems,  has  a  far  more  Impressive 
CAP  record.  In  January  it  had  received  a 
total  of  $8  million  for  community  action 
programs  compared  to  almost  $3  million  for 
West  Virginia,  which  also  hadn't  obtained  a 
nickel  In  CAP  research  and  demonstration 
funds  compared  to  $2,088,162  for  Kentucky. 
Stanley  pointed  out  that  the  two  States 
are  served  by  the  same  OEO  regional  office, 
which  indicates  the  responfilbUlty  for  West 
Virginia's  poor  CAP  performance  Ues  jH-lmar- 
lly  with  the  State,  although  he  said  the 
OEO  staff  needs  to  be  enlarged. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  why  only  a 
few  promising  oommixnlty  action  programs 
have  been  developed  in  West  Virginia,  ac- 
cording to  Stanley  and  other  observers : 

Stubborn  resistance  to  involving  poor  peo- 
ple who  are  able  to  speak  up  without  fear 
of  losing  their  Jobe. 

The  statehouse's  desire  for  State-controlled 
programs,  although  OBO  clearly  calls  for 
local  community  action  programs. 

Inadequate  technical  assistance  from  the 
West  Virginia  Economic  Opportunity  Agency, 
which  is  dominated  by  political  appointees 
who  have  failed  to  help  communities  develop 
programs  tailored  to  their  individual  needs. 
"We  hain't  nlver  gonna  git  nothln  fer  this 
here  hoUer  anyhow,"  observed  an  unem- 
ployed coal  miner  In  a  county  where  the 
CAP  director  tells  the  poor  what  programs 
they  need. 

"Them  other  fellers  (a  reference  to  the 
CAP  Director)  don't  care  about  us.  We 
c&lnt  do  nothln." 

Stanley  said  some  State  officials  are  so 
fearful  of  truly  involving  the  poor  In  the 
war  on  poverty  that  they  interpret  such  talk 
as  a  Communist  plot  to  overthrow  the  politi- 
cal establishment. 

That  self-proclaimed  Uberal  Democrats 
would  stoop  to  such  shabby  McCarthylsm 
Indicates  why  they  really  resist  Involving  the 
poor.  " 

If  the  poor  become  organized,  as  In  Nau- 
gatuck, and  begin  demanding  sanitary  out- 
houses at  their  schools  and  passable  roads, 
they  could  become  a  threat  to  the  political 
establishment  which  now  counts  on  their 
docile  support. 

County  organlzaUons,  whose  tentacles 
reach  into  many  school  systems,  form  the 
power  base  of  the  statehouse  that  keeps 
theU-  allegiance  with  patronage  and  proj- 
ects. If  the  poor  were  to  tire  of  promises 
and  defect,  the  county  organlzaUons  could 
be  in  trouble. 

The  result  might  be  the  election  of  reform 
Democrate  or  even  Republicans — a  prospect 
that  certainly  terrifies  the  statehouse  more 
than  fear  that  the  poor  might  seize  power 
and  transform  Webster  County  Into  a  coUec- 
tlve  farm. 

Some  think  the  stat^ouse  has  pushed 
State-controlled  antipoverty  programs  in  an 
attempt  to  comer  the  jobe  they  would  gene- 
rate as  weu  as  to  claim  credit  and  reap  any 
poUtical  dividends. 

Federal  officials  knocked  down  two  of  those 
programs — remedial  reading  and  small  busi- 
ness   loans — because    they    said    Imposing 


State  programs  from  tbe  top  Isn't  the  same 
thing  as  developing  community  projects  that 
reflect  Involvement  of  the  poor. 

Other  evidence  of  the  desire  for  State  con- 
trol was  the  statehouse's  attempt  to  block 
the  most  ambitious  commiuilty  action  pro- 
gram. In  McDowell  County,  and  passage  of 
the  West  Virginia  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
last  year,  which  reportedly  Is  the  only  State 
law  of  Its  kind  In  the  Nation. 

The  West  Virginia  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency  accused  the  McDoweU  community 
action  program  of  discriminating  against 
Negroes — a  flimsy  charge  that  OEO  quickly 
proved  to  be  false  In  time  to  save  the  pro- 
gram. 

Only  the  brotherhood  of  man  concerned 
tis  In  McDowell  County,  the  agency  ex- 
plained. But  others  questioned  whether  the 
poUtlclans  realized  too  late  that  a  private 
organization  had  cornered  the  antipoverty 
jobs  which  could  have  been  doled  out  to  tbe 
poliUcal  faithful. 

Stanley  said  he  was  delighted  when  the 
legislature,  at  the  Governor's  request,  passed 
the  West  Virginia  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
because  everyone  thought  It  represented  an 
anthuslastic  commitment  to  the  virar  on  pov- 
erty. 

But  Stanley  now  has  second  thoughts 
about  the  act,  which  in  effect  gives  the 
Governor  veto  power  over  community  acUon 
programs.  City  and  county  support  of  such 
programs  Is  forbidden  unless  the  Governor 
recognizes  them. 

Why  should  the  Governor  be  permitted  to 
Interfere  with  counties  or  cities  that  seek 
Federal  funds  for  commimlty  action  pro- 
grams? The  State  act,  however,  enables  the 
Governor  to  destroy  any  community  action 
agency  that  upsets  him.  If  it  antagonizes 
his  county  political  allies,  he  can  vrtthdraw 
recognition  and  deprive  the  agency  of  essen- 
tial local  matching  funds. 

"Perhaps  Governor  Smith  has  been  given 
bad  advice  about  the  antipoverty  program 
or  there  have  been  misunderstandings  be- 
tween OEO  and  the  State."  Stanley  said 
"Whatever  the  reasons,  the  program  needs 
to  be  given  a  new  direction  In  West  Vir- 
ginia." 

The  statehouse's  reluctance  to  Involve  the 
poor  and  passion  for  State  control  indi- 
cates that  Federal  antipoverty  funds  are  ap- 
preciated only  U  they  don't  rock  the  boat— 
an  attitude  which  SUnley  and  others  think 
la  lunltlng  the  war  on  poverty  to  a  tUnld 
skirmish  in  West  Virginia. 

Pooa,  Not  Pouticians,  Need  Role  in  State 

POVEKTT  Wab 

The  statehouse's  approach  in  attacking 
poverty  resembles  the  traditional  custom  of 
presenting  baskets  of  food  to  the  worthy  poor 
at  Christmas.  The  poor  should  be  grateful 
that  the  statehouse  loves  them  and  wants  bo 
help  them. 

Any  prospect  of  the  poor  organizing  them- 
selves and  demanding  services  from  the  po- 
litical eetabllshment.  a  favorite  pastime  of 
the  middle  class,  terrlfles  statehouse  politi- 
cians who  prefer  the  poor  to  vote  right  and 
then  fade  away  imtU  another  election. 

This  attitude,  reflected  In  the  operations 
of  the  West  Virginia  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency,  endangers  the  progress  of  the  war  on 
poverty  in  the  State.  It  requires  flrm  action 
by  Governor  Hulett  C.  Smith  who  should  take 
the  following  steps: 

Replace  the  political  appointees  in  the 
State  economic  opportunity  agency  with  a 
staff  of  dedicated  professionals  who  can  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  that  West  Vir- 
ginia counties  need  to  develop  effective  com- 
munity action  programs  and  to  truly  Involve 
the  poor. 

Beg^n  organizing  multlcounty  community 
action  agencies,  such  as  those  In  the  Parkers- 
btrfg  area  and  In  eastern  West  Virginia  which 
was  developed  by  West  Virginia  University's 
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Appalachian  Center.  »o  that  more  antlpov- 
erty  funds  reach  the  poor  Instead  ol  going 
Into  a<lmlnlstrative  salaries. 

Knllst  the  statewide  participation  of  West 
Virginia  Uolyerslty's  Appalachian  Center  In 
organizing  such  multlcounty  agencies  and  in 
helping  them  develop  programs.  West  VI- 
glnla  University  will  require  a  Federal  grant 
for  that  purpoae,  which  should  be  obtained 
M  qulcUy  as  possible. 

Assign  West  Virginia  University  the  task  of 
encouraging  State  colleges  to  participate  in 
the  war  on  poverty,  especially  by  coming  up 
with  Imaginative  proposals  to  take  advantage 
of  research  and  demonstration  funds  avail- 
able from  the  US.  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

But  the  moet  Important  reform  Is  for  the 
statehouse  to  stop  resisting  Involvement  of 
the  poor  In  the  war  on  poverty  and  to  begin 
trying  hard  to  Involve  them.  Otherwise,  few 
significant  results  will  be  achieved  because 
antlpoverty  funds  are  limited.  Encouraging 
the  poor  to  organize  will  give  them  needed 
self-confidence.  It  also  wUl  strengthen  ef- 
forts to  Improve  West  Virginia  on  a  variety 
of  fronts  where  little  progress  will  be  made 
unlcM  the  poor  are  enthusiastic  participants. 

The  statehouse  has  no  reason  to  fear  the 
poUUcal  consequence*.  If  Governor  Smith 
lives  up  to  his  promise  o<  "an  administration 
of  excellence,"  which  should  be  eager  to  serve 
all  citizens — not  just  Its  political  chums. 


Tours  has  Indeed  been  a  deep  personal  loss 
but  you  may  take  pride  In  the  knowledge 
that  your  son's  servlcee  to  his  country  con- 
tributed greatly  to  safeguarding  the  freedom 
cherished  so  dearly  by  peace-loving  nations 
throughout  the  world.  In  choosing  to  serve 
In  the  Armed  Farces  of  his  country  during 
these  troubled  times,  your  son  demonstrated 
the  love  of  country  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  a  true  American. 

I  join  the  President  and  others  who 
came  to  know  Bob  Williams  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  his  fine  and 
courageous  mother  and  to  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  greatness  of 
America  was  never  more  apparent  than 
in  the  sacrifice  and  patriotism  of  this 
fine  young  man  who  gave  his  life  in  the 
cause  of  freedom. 


Sft  R.  D.  William*,  Former  Hou*e  Pafe, 
Gare  His  Life  Coarageoatly  for  the 
CaoM  of  Freedom  Wkile  Serrinc  a«  • 
Mariae  ia  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TXNKESBKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  great  sadness  that 
I  pay  tribute  today  to  the  late  Sgt. 
Robert  D.  "Bob"  Williams,  of  Payette- 
vllle,  Tenn.,  a  former  page  of  the  House 
who  was  killed  In  Vietnam  recently. 

Bob  Williams  was  a  fine,  patriotic, 
personable  young  man  who  saw  his  duty 
clearly.  He  heard  his  country's  call  and 
▼ohmteered  for  service  In  the  marines. 
He  asked  for  service  overseas.  And,  he 
Tolimteered  for  more  active  duty  after 
being  sent  overseas. 

Bob  William's  courage  and  dedication 
were  in  the  great  tradition  of  the  Volun- 
teer State  of  Tennessee  and  of  our 
country. 

This  fine  young  American  served  as  a 
page  under  my  sponsorship  during  the 
1961  session  of  Congress.  He  enjoyed 
Washington.  He  was  keenly  interested 
in  political  science,  history,  and  Oovem- 
ment. 

He  was  active  in  my  State  in  the  Young 
Democratic  Club  and  when  then  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  the 
featured  speaker  at  a  Jackson-Jefferson 
Day  dinner  in  Nashville,  Bob  Williams 
was  the  first  to  shake  the  hand  of  the 
Vice  President  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
address. 

President  Jcrfinson  in  a  telegram  to 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Williams,  Bob's  mother, 
said  this: 


"Iniellectnal  Atmosphere  Changes  at  Notre 
Dame — Enterios  Students'  Records 
Better— Pay  Boosts  Attract  Hifh  Cali- 
ber Faculty,''  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Record 
the  text  of  an  excellent  article  by  William 
Trombley,  education  writer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  published  In  that  news- 
I>aper  on  February  21,  1966,  concerning 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  which  Is 
located  in  the  congressional  district  I 
represent. 

The  article  follows: 
iNixLLwrnjAi,  Atmosphcxe  Chanobs  at  Not«e 

Damk — B>maLiNc  Stttdents"  Rscokos  Brr- 

Tot — Pat    Boosts    AmucT   High    Calibes 

Faculty 

(By  William  Trombley) 

The  tranquillity  of  the  Notre  Dame  cam- 
pus, which  seems  even  calmer  In  the  ley 
silence  of  a  northern  Indiana  winter,  does 
not  bear  witness  to  the  Intellectual  turmoil 
at  this  moet  prestigious  of  American  Cath- 
olic universities. 

A  graduate  of  30  yean  ago  might  return 
to  South  Bend  and  see  nothing  to  disturb 
him.  The  bizarre  golden  dome  still  sits 
atop  the  ancient  administration  building. 
The  huge,  59.000-seat  football  stadium  still 
stands  at  the  entrance  to  the  campus. 

The  alumnus  of  20  years'  standing  would 
see  some  new  buildings,  to  be  sure — ^40  mil- 
lion worth  of  them.  Including  a  14-8tory, 
$9  million  library,  a  computing  center  and 
a  radiation  research  laboratory. 

rXWXR    PSIESTS 

He  might  notice  that  there  are  fewer 
priests  on  campus  than  there  used  to  be. 
Only  78  of  Notre  Dame's  full-Ume  faculty 
of  &16  are  priests,  65  of  them  members  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  better 
known  as  the  Holy  Cross  Fathers,  who  oper- 
ate at  the  university. 

But  only  If  the  graduate  studied  the 
scholastic  records  of  Incoming  students,  the 
published  books  of  the  faculty,  the  list  of 
research  projects  In  which  Notre  Dame  pro- 
fessors currently  are  Involved,  and  the  con- 
tent of  courses  would   he   gain  an   under- 


standing of  the   real   changes   at  bis   alma 
mater. 

Entering  freshman  now  average  675  on 
the  college  board  verbal  aptitude  test  and 
630  In  math  aptitude,  an  Increase  of  about 
100  points  In  the  last  decade. 

BAI^alES    DOtTBLED 

In  the  13  years  of  his  presidency,  the 
Reverend  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh  has  dou- 
bled faculty  salaries  and  has  been  willing  to 
pay  top  academic  dollar  for  key  men.  Two 
new  professors  of  mathematics  recently  cost 
the  university  $24,000  and  $22,500. 

Notre  Dame  now  loses  few  good  men  for 
salary  reasons.  "We  keep  the  men  we  want." 
said  Frederick  D.  Roeslnl,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  science,  "against  Harvard  or  Stanford 
or  any  of  them." 

As  a  result,  there  are  now  at  least  two 
dozen  professors  at  Notre  Dame  who  would 
be  prize  acquisitions  for  any  faculty. 

Notre  Dame  has  been  strong  In  the  physi- 
cal and  life  sciences  for  many  years.  The 
Lobund  Laboratory  for  germ-free  research, 
directed  by  Dr.  Morris  Pollard,  has  20  sepa- 
rate government  and  foundation  research 
contracts  at  present.  A  radiation  chemistry 
laboratory,  operated  In  conjunction  with  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  has  a  staff  of 
106  and  an  annual  budget  of  $1.2  million. 

UOKXT    rOK    HXJMANmXS 

But  In  recent  years  research  money  has 
begiin  to  flow  to  the  humanities,  too.  For  ex- 
ample, a  research  center  with  the  improbable 
name  of  the  Philosophical  Institute  for  Ar- 
tificial Intelligence,  financed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  is  studying  philosophi- 
cal problems  related  to  the  use  of  computers. 
Artists,  biologists,  and  philosophers  are  In- 
volved, as  well  as  computer  scientists. 

The  arrival  of  Dr.  George  N.  Shuster  5  years 
ago  set  off  a  flurry  of  activity  In  the  social 
sciences. 

Dr.  Shuster,  71,  had  retired  as  president 
of  Hunter  College  In  New  Tork  City  and 
was  about  to  Join  the  Ford  Foundation  when 
he  changed  his  mind  and  came  to  Notre 
Dame  as  a  special  assistant  to  Father  Hes- 
burgh. 

"I  was  attracted  by  the  personality 
of  Father  Hesburgh  and  the  Ideas  he  had  for 
this  place,"  Dr.  Shuster  said  recently,  "he's 
always  about  6  miles  ahead  of  everybody 
else." 

Father  Besburgh's  appointment  of  Dr. 
Shuster  is  regarded  by  many  as  the  smartest 
move  he  has  made  as  president,  since  It  was 
testimony  of  Notre  Dame's  desire  to  name 
laymen  to  top  positions  in  the  university 
(Father  Hesburgh  since  has  appointed  two 
lay  vice  presidents)  and  also  helped  Notre 
Dame  where  It  was  academically  weak.  In  the 
social   sciences. 

A  Center  for  the  Study  of  Man  in  Contem- 
porary Society,  headed  by  Dr.  Shuster,  serves 
as  sponsor  and  fundraiser  tor  a  wide  variety 
of  social  science  research  projects. 

A  massive  study  of  Catholic  elementary 
and  secondary  education  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. Among  a  dozen  projects  currently 
underway  are  research  Into  drug  \ise  in  Har- 
lem and  a  study  of  attitudes  toward  the 
poor. 

The  center  has  plunged  Notre  Dame  into 
research  that  once  would  have  been  consid- 
ered much  too  controversial.  For  Instance, 
a  team  of  sociologists  is  studying  family  and 
fertility  problems  in  Peru,  BrazU.  and  Co- 
lombia, working  with  a  $562,000  grant  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

Five  years  ago.  Dr.  Shuster  said.  "Notre 
Dame  would  have  had  neither  the  desire  nor 
the  competence"  to  do  such  work. 

John  T.  Noonan,  law  school  professor, 
whose  history  of  the  Catholic  Church's  at- 
titudes toward  birth  control  has  been  widely 
praised,  commented,  "there  was  never  any 
question"  about  the  propriety  of  a  Notre 
Dame  professor  tackling  this  subject.     "Per- 
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haps  there  might  have  been  25  years  ago,  or 
even  10  years  ago,  but  certainly  not  today." 

An  International  conference  on  theologi- 
cal issues  raised  by  the  Ecumenical  Council 
will  be  held  on  the  campus  In  March.  A 
month  later  philosophers  from  around  the 
world.  Including  several  from  Communist 
countries,  will  gather  for  a  congress  in  Marx- 
ist philosophy. 

Notre  Dame,  like  most  universities,  has 
weak  departments.  Psychology  has  suffered 
there,  as  at  most  Catholic  schools,  from  the 
church's  dislike  for  Freudian  analysis.  A  de- 
partment  was  just  started   this  year. 

Anthropology,  sociology  and  political 
science  require  further  bolstering. 

Dr.  Shuster  believes  Notre  Dame  must 
have  a  department  or  a  school  of  education 
"because  education  is  bound  to  be  one  of 
the  great  professional  fields  In  the  country" 
In  the  future. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAM 

Much  of  the  graduate  program  needs  to 
be  strengthened.  Notre  Dame  now  has 
about  1,000  graduate  students  in  its  total 
enrollment  of  7,100  and  offers  Ph.  D.'s  In  17 
fields.  But  several  standard  doctorates  are 
not  offered — In  modem  languages,  for  In- 
stance— and  the  Increasing  specialization  In 
science  means  the  university  must  add  many 
new  men. 

Philosophy  and  theology  are  required 
courses  at  Notre  Dame,  as  they  are  at  almost 
all  Catholic  schools.  Their  quality  Is  a 
source  of  campus  controversy. 

The  philosophy  department  has  broadened 
Its  interests  in  recent  years.  In  addition  to 
the  expected  experts  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  department  now  has  good  men  in  exis- 
tentialist thought,  or  phenomenology,  as 
many  Catholics  prefer  to  caU  It,  and  in  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

NO  PRACBtATISTS  - 

However,  there  are  no  American  pragma- 
tlste,  and  the  university  has  hired  very  few 
non-Catholic  philosophers,  except  on  a  vis- 
iting professor  basis. 

"This  Is  a  rather  sensitive  area,"  said  the 
Reverend  Eman  McMullln.  an  articulate 
Irish  diocesan  priest  who  heads  the  depart- 
ment. "I  would  prefer  to  have  a  Catholic  If 
he's  competent.  It's  not  that  Tm  Intoler- 
ably restrlcUve,  but  I'd  want  a  man  who 
understands  what  we're  trying  to  do.  He 
should  see  that  the  exUtence  of  God,  the 
nature  of  the  human  soul,  are  very  impor- 
tant questions.  Not  that  we  prescribe  the 
answers,  but  we  do  believe  the  questions  are 
Important." 

But  some  at  Notre  Dame  would  like  to  see 
more  non-Catholics  added  to  the  permanent 
philosophy  faculty  and  the  curriculum  and 
range  of  Intellectual  inquiry  opened  up  even 
more  than  It  has  been. 

Even  greater  ferment  exists  in  theology. 

A  few  years  ago  the  theology  department 
was  generally  considered  to  be  the  weakest 
in  the  university,  an  irony  in  a  great  Catholic 
Institution.  The  courses  were  traditional  and 
'^^^ — "catechism  stuff."  critics  on  the  pres- 
ent-day faculty  call  them. 

Recently,  however,  the  voices  of  younger, 
more  liberal  theologians  have  been  heard. 

One  of  these  Is  the  Reverend  John  8. 
Dunne,  author  of  "The  City  of  the  Oods," 
which  George  Shuster  calls  "the  best  bo<* 
anybody  has  written  around  here  In  years." 
A  recent  series  of  lectures  by  Father  Dunne 
on  contemporary  religious  issues  drew  over- 
flow crowds. 

"That  never  happened  around  here  before," 
remarked  President  Hesburgh. 

The  students  came  in  such  large  numbers. 
Father  Dunne  believes,  because  "these  are 
the  questions  that  really  interest  students  to- 
day. They  are  quesUonlng  the  church.  They 
wonder  whether  they  are  really  in  the  church 
any  more.  They  are  trying  to  break  away 
from  that  old  thou  shalt  not  approach  and 
find  out  about  Christian  love — ^how  to  relate 


to  other  persons,  how  to  break  through  to 
autonomy,  to  real  freedom." 

In  Father  Dunne's  opinion,  no  questions 
should  go  unasked  In  theology  courses. 
"When  the  spirit  of  inquiry  enters  Into  the- 
ology, it  has  an  effect  on  the  level  of  living 
as  well  as  thought.  A  kind  of  quest  begins,  a 
search  for  the  meaning  of  life  which  Is  a  very 
real  thing  for  young  people  now." 

Father  Dunne  continued:  "What  a  Catho- 
lic university  should  do  is  witness  to  the  fact 
that  the  search  can  go  on  vrtthln  the  church. 
One  can  question  everything  from  within 
and  search  for  the  meaning  of  life  without 
breaking  with  the  church." 

Like  others  at  Notre  Dame,  Father  Dunne 
thinks  that  when  Notre  Dame  aimed  for  the 
top  academically  its  leaders  "might  not  have 
realized  this  would  have  a  big  religious  di- 
mension," that  It  would  Involve  "a  big  break 
with  the  static  past." 

The  right  to  free  Inquiry  has  not  been  fully 
established  for  younger  theologians  who  do 
not  have  Father  Dunne's  reputation.  Said 
one: 

"Occasionally,  If  they  bear  you're  saying 
something  mildly  heretical  in  class,  they'll 
mention  it.  I  suppose  you  cotild  call  It  a 
mild  warning.     That's  all — so  far,  at  least." 

DfTVTTABlX    TIDE 

These  Incidents  appear  to  be  last,  desperate 
efforts  by  conservative  theologians  to  stem 
an  inevitable  tide,  however.  Notre  Dame 
will  begin  a  doctoral  program  in  theology 
next  year  and  soon  thereafter  plans  to  set 
up  a  research  Institute  In  comparative  re- 
ligion, where  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  prob- 
ably agnostic  scholars  will  work  with 
Catholics. 

Father  Hesburgh  said  he  assumes  there  are 
atheists  among  Notre  Dame's  students 
(though  98.5  percent  of  undergraduates,  and 
95  percent  of  all  students,  claim  to  be  Cath- 
olics) . 

Tears  ago  Notre  Dame  might  have  dropped 
such  students,  the  president  said,  but  not 
now. 

"If  a  student  Is  going  to  be  an  atheist,  this 
Is  probably  as  good  a  place  for  him  as  any," 
said  Father  Hesburgh.  "There  are  big  ques- 
tions about  God — does  he  exist?  Has  he  had 
anything  to  say?  Is  It  relevant  to  life  today? 
The  student  should  ask  these  questions. 
This  is  the  place  to  work  them  out." 


Hawaii  Seconil  in  Nation  in  1965  Personal 
Income  Rate  of  Gain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ha- 
waii again  has  clearly  demonstrated  its 
economic  vitality.  In  a  recent  survey 
conducted  by  the  Business  Week  maga- 
zine, the  results  showed  that  Hawaii  not 
only  had  the  second  largest  rate  of  gain 
In  personal  inccmie  for  the  month  of 
December  1965,  but  it  also  rated  second 
highest  among  the  50  States  for  the  en- 
tire year  of  1965. 

Hawaii's  13.2-percent  annual  increase 
was  second  only  to  Idaho's  13.9-percent 
rise.  The  average  rate  of  gain  for  the 
entire  United  States  for  1965  waa  8.7 
percent. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Rkcosd,  the  article  in 
the  March  1,  1966,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 


Advertiser  which  contains  the  Business 
Week  survey  results: 

Isles  Rate  No.  2  ts  Incoice  Gain 

Hawaii  had  the  second  largest  rate  of  gain 
In  personal  income  for  1965  of  any  of  the 
Nation's  50  States. 

The  State  also  had  the  second  biggest  rate 
of  growth  in  the  December  personal  income 
Btirvey  conducted  by  Business  Week  maga- 
zine. 

For  the  year.  Hawaii  showed  a  13.2-per- 
cent Increase — right  behind  Idaho's  13.9- 
percent  rise. 

In  December,  personal  Income  here  climbed 
17.5  percent  over  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  The  leader  for  December  vras  North 
Dakota  with  a  23-percent  jtimp.  Idaho  was 
third  at  17.3  i>ercent. 

For  the  United  States,  the  average  rate  of 
gain  amounted  to  8.7  percent  for  the  year, 
the  largest  ever  recorded  by  the  Business 
Week  survey.  And  the  December  gain  for 
the  Nation  was  9.4  percent. 


Backing  Onr  Men 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  typical  of 
many  newspapers,  which  I  have  seen,  the 
Houston  Post  Indorses  the  plan  to  give 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  the  hard- 
ware they  need  to  do  their  job. 

The  Post  says: 

Surely,  there  are  no  thinking  Americans 
who  believe  we  now  could  withdraw  from 
South  Vietnam  without  doing  ourselves  Ir- 
reparable damage. 

And  It  adds  that  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans would  want  to  supply  our  men  with 
the  material  they  need. 

The  editorial  sheds  light  on  Issues  of 
great  concern,  and  with  the  belief  that 
this  article  will  be  of  Interest  to  others, 
I  offer  it  for  the  Record: 
IFrom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Mar.  2,  1966] 
VisrNAM  Monet  Biu.  Voted 

Tbe  Nation  had  more  than  ample  debate  on 
the  administration's  $4.8  bUUon  Vietnam 
military  authorization  bUl  when  CongreM 
approved  It  Tuesday. 

■nie  bill  In  no  way  Is  a  congressional  man- 
date for  Increasing  the  pace  of  U.S.  activity 
In  Vietnam.  It  merely  authorizes  payment 
for  military  hardware  for  what  we  now  at« 
doing.  Unfortunately,  the  debate  on  It,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Senate,  became  involved  in 
the  hawks  versus  doves  controversy  that  bal- 
looned from  the  Vietnam  hearings  conducted 
by  Senator  J.  Willxam  PtrLBaicHT,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  hearing  and  the  delay  In  passing  the 
money  bill  undoubtedly  have  been  of  much 
comfort  to  the  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi 
and  Pelping.  Some  of  the  things  said  at  the 
Fulbrtght  bearing  by  opponents  of  the 
U.S.  effort  to  save  South  Vietnam  from 
coming  under  the  domination  of  the  Hanoi 
Ooremment  v«y  likely  wUl  strengthen  the 
conviction  of  Hanoi  that  internal  strife  in 
this  country  will  result  in  our  withdrawal. 
Nothing,  of  course.  Is  further  from  the 
truth.  The  misguided  Individuals  who  speak 
for  withdrawal  overlook  the  fact  that  we 
have  made  a  solemn  promise  to  defend  the 
people  Of  South  Vietnam  against  aggression, 
and  that  to  break  this  promise  would  end 
the  trust  of  our  aUles  in  the  mutual  defense 
agreements  we  have  with  them. 
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Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  spoke  the 
blunt  truth  when  he  told  the  Pulbrlght  com- 
mittee that  we  are  In  Vietnam  to  fight  Oom- 
muntat  aggression  and  "because  we  must 
make  clear  that  the  United  States  keeps  its 
word  whenever  It  Is  pledged." 

Indeed,  the  consequence  of  breaking  our 
vord  to  South  Vietnam  undoubtedly  would 
have  serious  repercviaslons  throughout  the 
free  world. 

As  for  the  mlliUry  necessity  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation In  Vietnam.  Gen.  Maxwell  D. 
Taylor,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  that  coun- 
try and  certainly  a  man  thoroughly  familiar 
with  all  aspects  of  the  conflict,  told  the  Pul- 
brlght conunlttee  that  the  Communist  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam  is  a  test  of  the 
theory  that  so-called  wars  of  liberation  can 
be  won  cheaply  and  safely.  If  the  Commu- 
nists were  to  win  in  South  Vietnam,  he  add- 
ed, the  war  of  liberation  technique  "will  be 
used  widely  about  the  world." 

More  than  t3  billion  of  the  money  au- 
thorized by  the  bill  would  be  used  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft.  Surely,  there  are  no 
patriotic  Americans  who  would  deny  our 
forces  all  the  planes  they  need  to  do  their 
Job. 

0\ir  pledge  to  defend  South  Vietnam  was 
first  made  in  the  SEATO  treaty  of  1954.  dur- 
ing the  Elsenhower  administration.  It  has 
been  reiterated  since  then  by  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson.  Surely,  there  are  no 
thinking  Americans  who  believe  we  now 
covUd  withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  without 
doing  ourselves  irreparable  damage. 


Bravery  Cited 


E3CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  young 
soldier  In  far  off  southeast  Asia  wrote 
down  on  a  pad  of  notebook  paper. 

The  cowards  die  a  thousand  times,  the 
brave  die  but  once. 

That  quotation  is  contained  In  a  letter 
Pfc.  Hiram  D.  Strickland,  of  Graham, 
N.C.,  wrote  to  his  parents  before  he  was 
kUled  In  Vietnam. 

His  letter  was  reprinted  in  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Indianapolis  Star.  Hie 
paper  titled  the  editorial,  "He  Under- 
stood," and  said  it  could  make  no  com- 
ment which  could  add  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  letter. 

Because  I  feel  siu-e  that  many  will 
want  to  read  this  moving  letter,  I  place 
It  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 

(Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
Mar.  11.  19M| 

HX   UNDBtSTOOD 

Pfc.  Hiram  D.  Strickland.  20  years  old.  bad 
his  own  personal  feelings  about  Vietnam. 

He  put  them  In  a  letter  to  his  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  A.  Strickland,  of  Ora- 
ham.  N  C.  It  was  written  In  Ink  on  a  pad  ot 
notebook  paper. 

Private  Plrst  Class  Strickland,  like  other 
young  men  in  combat,  had  fears  he  might  not 
oome  back  and  he  expressed  them.    He  wrote: 

"I'm  writing  this  letter  as  my  last  one. 
You've  probably  already  received  word  that 
rm  dead  and  that  the  Government  wishes  to 
express  Its  deepest  regret.  Believe  me,  I 
dont  want  to  die,  but  I  know  it  was  part  ot 
my  Job.  I  want  my  country  to  live  for  bU- 
llons  and  billions  of  years  to  come. 


"I  want  It  to  stand  as  a  light  to  all  people 
oppressed,  and  guide  them  to  the  same  free- 
dom we  know.  If  we  can  stand  and  fight  for 
freedom,  then  I  think  we  have  done  the  Job 
God  set  down  for  us.  It's  up  to  every  Amer- 
ican to  fight  for  the  freedom  we  hold  so  dear. 
If  we  don't,  the  smells  of  free  air  could  be- 
come dark  and  damp  as  a  prison  cell. 

"We  won't  be  able  to  look  at  ourselves  In  a 
mirror,  much  less  at  our  sons  and  daughters 
because  we  will  know  we  have  failed  our  God, 
country,  and  our  future  generations. 

"I  can  hold  my  head  high  because  I 
fought,  whether  it  be  in  heaven  or  hell.  Be- 
sides, the  saying  goes.  'One  more  GI  from 
Vietnam.  St.  Peter.  I've  served  my  time  in 
hell.' 

"I  fought  for  Sandy,  Nell.  Gale  (his  sis- 
ters) .  mom.  and  dad.  But  when  the  twins 
and  Sandy's  kids  get  old  enough,  they'll 
probably  have  to  fight,  too.  Tell  them  to  go 
proudly  and  without  fear  of  death,  because 
it  is  worth  keeping  the  land  free. 

"I  remember  a  story  from  Mr.  Williams' 
(Thomas  Williams,  a  teacher  at  Southern 
High  School  in  Alamance  County)  English 
classes  when  I  was  a  freshman  that  said. 
"The  cowards  die  a  thousand  times,  the  brave 
die  but  once.' 

"Don't  mourn  me,  mother,  for  I'm  happy 
I  died  fighting  my  coimtry's  enemies,  and  I 
will  live  forever  in  people's  minds.  I've  done 
what  I've  always  dreamed  of.  Don't  mourn 
me.  for  I  died  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"God  bless  you  all  and  take  care.  I'll  be 
seeing  you  in  heaven. 

"Your  loving  son  and  brother.  Butch." 

The  letter  was  undated.  It  was  never  sent. 
Before  Private  Plrst  Class  Strickland  could 
mail  It.  he  was  killed  by  a  burst  of  enemy 
gunfire  which  struck  him  In  the  head.  His 
parents  were  notified  of  his  death  In  a  tele- 
gram delivered  by  a  taxldrlver.  The  letter 
was  found  in  a  package  containing  his  per- 
sonal effects. 

No  comment  we  can  make  will  add  to  Its 
eloquence. 


Democracy :  What  It  Means  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OP    KARTU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 196S 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Wisniewski  of  Baltimore. 
Md.,  entitled  "Democracy:  What  it 
Means  to  Me."  Mr.  Wisniewskis  speech 
was  chosen  as  the  winning  Maryland 
entry  In  the  1966  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest,  sponsored  annually  by  the  Vet- 
ersins  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary. 

The  speech  follows: 

Democxact  :    What   It  Means   to   Mz 
(By  Thomas  E.  Wisniewski) 

Today  someone — some  soldier — dies  in 
Vietnam,  and  the  scent  to  touch  his  nostrils 
is  either  that  of  burnt  gunpowder,  some  rare 
Jvmgle  flower,  or  the  stench  of  another  sol- 
dier's coagulating  blood.  Today  someone 
dies  trying  to  cross  the  Berlin  wall,  and  the 
last  sight  that  he  sees  is  broken  glass  and 
broken  hopes — but  not  broken  people.  To- 
day someone  enters  this  country  to  someday 
become  one  of  Its  citizens,  and  the  first  sight 
that  he  sees,  the  flrst  sensation  he  perceives, 
the  flnt  smell  to  touch  his  nostrils  is  that 
of — ^Is  there  a  word  for  it? 


The  flrst  immigrants  to  this  Nation  used 
to  be  processed  at  an  area  on  Ellis  Island. 
They  would  step  ashore  and  fill  out  the  re- 
quired forms  and  rieclte  the  required  oaths 
and  they  would  fear.  They  were  soon  led 
into  a  large  hall.  They  were  there — together. 
Here  was  the  world's  greatest  collection  of 
cowards  and  heroes.  They  were  cowards  be- 
cause they  ran.  They  were  heroes  because 
they  ran.  Many  ran  away  from  something. 
Many  ran  toward  something.  But  they  did 
run.  They  ran  away  from  petty  dictators 
and  petty  Incomes.  They  ran  toward  hope. 
They  had  a  simple  faith  In  a  new  land — they 
bad  a  simple  belief  In  democracy.  They  had 
a  simple  hope  to  live. 

To  them  democracy  was  not  a  theory— a 
government — a  philosophy.  It  was  a  hope. 
At  times  It  was  naive,  Ignorant.  At  times  U 
was  brilliant — giving  them  the  answer  to  the 
relentless  question  of  "Why  did  I  come?" 
Democracy  is  no  longer  the  great  experiment: 
it  is  the  great  reality.  It  is  a  reality  that  has 
no  easy  explanation,  but  nevertheless  some- 
thing that  can  be  understood  by  the  most 
ignorant  and  something  that  can  be  died 
for  by  the  most  cowardly. 

To  the  Immigrant  democracy  offers  only 
one  thing.  It  has  no  unpronouncable  name, 
but  some  wish  that  it  never  be  pronounced. 
All  of  democracy  and  all  of  the  well-inten- 
tioned philosophy  on  democracy  revolves 
about  that  one  oft-repeated  and  oft-misun- 
derstood word  of  dignity.  Democracy  offers 
man  only  one  right — the  right  to  be  him- 
self— the  right  of  his  dignity.  Prom  this  all 
other  rights  proceed.  But  there  can  be  no 
democracy  if  people  do  not  want  It.  Democ- 
racy Is  not  something  that  you  put  down  in 
law  books  and  point  to  it  and  say  "There  is 
our  democracy;  enforce  it."  It  is  something 
whose  fragile  existence  is  put  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Individual.  The  Individual  decides 
whether  to  exercise  It.  If  there  Is  no  respect 
for  dignity  in  an  individual's  soul — he  has 
no  democracy.  Democracy  can  be  and  is  no 
more  than  a  group  of  individuals  acting  to- 
gether in  respect  of  dignity  and  Integrity — 
In  respect  of  the  individual. 

Throughout  the  world  there  are  those  who 
die  for  it.  May  it  be  said  of  us  that  we  live 
for  It — that  we  live  for  democracy. 

To  the  soldier,  to  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Berlin  wall,  to  the  immigrant, 
and  to  me  democracy  Is  not  a  mere  theory 
or  philosophy.  It  Is  a  simple  reality  whose 
essence  Is  the  respect,  dignity,  and  Integrity 
of  the  Individual. 


Wart  of  National  Liberation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  IU.I140IS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday.  February  28,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
American  Bar  Association's  House  of  Del- 
egates meeting  in  Chicago  last  month, 
the  association's  standing  committee  on 
education  against  communism  submitted 
a  report  of  its  programs  of  education  on 
Communist  tactics,  strategry.  and  objec- 
tives. The  chairman  of  this  committee 
is  Mr.  Morris  I.  Leibman.  a  member  of 
President  Johnson's  Panel  on  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  National  Security. 
Among  the  activities  conducted  by  the 
committee  are  summer  training  insti- 
tutes for  high  school  social  studies  and 
political  science  teachers,  involving  in- 
struction on  the  contrast  between  com- 
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munism  and  liberty  under  law.  Eighteen 
colleges  and  universities  have  cooperated 
in  these  training  programs.  Committee 
publications  are  distributed  to  schools, 
professional,  educational,  and  trade  as- 
sociations, as  well  as  religious  and  civic 
organizations  and  the  press.  One  of  the 
committee's  publications,  a  teachers'  syl- 
labus, "Democracy  Confronts  Commu- 
nism in  World  Affairs,"  was  purchased 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  distri- 
bution to  U.S.  embsissies  and  consulates 
abroad.  At  the  invitation  of  State  and 
local  bar  associations  and  other  orga- 
nizations, seminars  on  communism  and 
the  free  society  are  conducted. 

At  the  Chicago  meeting,  briefings  were 
held  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  One  of  the 
speakers  was  Dr.  Richard  V.  Allen,  chair- 
man of  the  study  program  on  commu- 
nism at  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies, 
Georgetown  University,  Washington.  D.C 
Because  of  the  continuing  nationwide 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"wars  of  national  liberation,"  I  am  in- 
serting Dr.  Allen's  statement  made  at 
the  February  21,  1966,  special  briefing 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  is  deeply  en- 
gaged in  Vietnam  today,  and  our  con- 
duct in  that  part  of  the  globe  will  surely 
affect  our  future  and  the  future  of  the 
entire  free  world.     The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  the  right  to  he  fully 
informed  on  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
what  it  means  and  what  it  entails.    To 
its  credit,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  by  its  public  Vietnam  hear- 
ings, has  made  a  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional dialogue.    I  believe  that  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  all  viewpoints  on  all  aspects 
of  the  problems  facing  the  world  Is  valu- 
able. 
Dr.  Allen's  statement  follows: 
Wass  or  National  Liberation 
(Address  by  Richard  V.  Allen) 
Within  the  last  year  we  have  all  heard  the 
term  "wars  of  national  liberation"  used  with 
Increasing       frequency.     Our       newspapers, 
magazines,  our  television  screens,  the  air- 
waves, the  documents  of  Congress,  and  the 
speeches   of   administration   spokesmen   all 
have  been  filled  with  news  concerning  the 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

What,  precisely.  U  a  war  of  national  lib- 
eration? 

Is  it  the  expression  of  the  legitimate  in- 
terests of  people  who  are  on  the  march  to 
democracy? 

Is  It  a  kind  of  "American  Revolution" 
designed  to  free  the  citizens  of  countries 
which  are  ruled  by  despots,  tyrants,  and  as- 
sorted corrupt  powerseekers? 

And  now  for  the  most  important  ques- 
tion: Is  it  the  kind  of  war  which  Americans 
understand,  and  is  It  the  kind  of  war  which 
we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  effectively? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  each  question  Is 
"No."  And  why?  Precisely  because  a  war 
of  national  liberation  Is  a  war  waged  by 
Communists  for  the  express  purpose  of  sub- 
verting, paralyzing,  and  ultimately  over- 
throwing non-Communist  governments 
everywhere.  It  Is  a  form  of  warfare  which 
the  Communists  have  sought  to  legitimize; 
It  Is  a  form  of  warfare  which  they  claim  Is 
sweeping  the  world;  and  Is  a  form  of  warfare 
which  we,  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth,  are  Ill-equipped  and  un- 
Incllned  to  deal  with. 

Let  us  ttUTi  back  the  clock  10  years,  and 
let  us  imagine  that  we  are  assembled  in  this 
room  In  February  1956.  Let  ua  further 
Imagine  that  there  Is  a  speaker  on  this  plat- 


form  who  Is  telling  you  a  fantastic,  tale. 
His  story  goes  something  like  this: 

"Today  we  are  faced  with  a  threat  to  our 
way  of  life  unmatched  by  any  threat  In  our 
entire  history.  We  have  failed  to  gain  an 
appreciation  of  the  times  In  which  we  live. 
Three  years  ago,  when  the  Soviet  dictator, 
Stalin,  died,  we  took  comfort  In  the  pro- 
nouncement that  the  new  Communist 
leadership  would  practice  a  policy  of  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  the  West.  But,  our 
speaker  goes  on  to  say.  do  not  be  fooled  by 
such  promises;  actions  speak  louder  than 
words,  and  when  the  Communists  finally 
give  up  their  drive  for  worldwide  reT?olu- 
tlon,  we  will  know  it,  for  they  will  have  be- 
gun to  practice  what  they  have  preached.  I, 
for  one.  do  not  believe  that  they  have  given 
up;  I  believe  that  they  are  trying  to  throw 
us  off  guard,  that  they  are  seeking  to  deceive 
us  until  they  can  muster  their  forces  for  a 
new  assault  on  the  free  world,  and  that  if 
we  let  ourselves  be  fooled  again,  we  may  one 
day  wake  up  and  find  them  on  our  door- 
steps." 

And  then  our  imaginary  speaker  makes  a 
fantastic,  and  some  would  say,  an  Insane 
prediction: 

"Because  I  believe  that  the  Communists 
have  not  given  up,  I  will  predict  tonight  that 
within  10  years  there  will  be  an  armed  Com- 
munist camp  on  an  Island  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  our  shores;  that  the  Communists 
will  try  to  place  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion on  that  Island;  and  that  that  Island 
wUl  serve  as  a  staging  base  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  entire  Southern  Hemisphere.  I 
wUl  further  predict  that  the  Communists 
will  try  to  take  advantage  of  the  Instability 
and  chaos  In  Africa  as  the  colonial  powers  of 
Belgium,  Prance,  and  Great  Britain  with- 
draw their  presence  there;  and  I  shall  pre- 
dict that  within  10  years,  the  United  States 
will  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  In  the 
steaming  Jungles  of  southeast  Asia,  and  that 
our  boys  will  be  losing  their  lives  to  protect 
an  obscure  and  distant  nation  located  there." 
With  that  our  speaker  concludes  his  pres- 
entation, and  Is  greeted  by  a  mixture  of 
polite  applause  and  muffled  laughter.  And 
then,  a  voice  from  the  back  of  the  room  cries 
out:  "Who  invited  that  lunatic  to  tell  tis  a 
fairytale?" 

But  as  our  Imaginary  speaker  rests  his 
case,  there  Is  a  very  real  man  speaking  in 
a  hall  5,000  miles  away.  He  has  Just  finished 
a  3-hour  condemnation  of  his  predecessor, 
the  leader  of  a  mighty  country.  He  has 
proclaimed  that  war  is  no  longer  Inevitable, 
and  that  his  country  seeks  to  live  In  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  prom- 
ised peace,  friendship,  and  social  progress. 
The  man  was.  of  course.  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev: the  predecessor  whom  he  had  con- 
demned was  Stalin,  and  the  peace  which  he 
had  promised  was  the  kind  which  only  com- 
munism could  bring  to  the  world:  It  was  the 
peace  of  total  domination.  In  Pebruary 
1956  Nlklta  Khrushchev  pledged  that  kind 
of  peace  by  combining  the  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  Communist 
bloc  with  the  "revolutionary  forces  of  the 
national  liberation  movement." 

•  So,  here  we  are,  10  years  later.  Our  imagi- 
nary speaker  Is  gone,  and  so  is  Khrushchev. 
In  the  place  of  the  imaginary  speaker  stands 
a  bespectacled,  somewhat  overweight  young 
man;  in  the  place  of  Khrushchev  stands  not 
one,  but  two  men,  both  bespectacled  and 
both  overweight.  Our  Chicago  speaker  U 
not  given  to  making  rash  predictions,-  so  he 
will  not  say  that,  within  10  years  the  U.S. 
possession  of  Puerto  Rico  will  be  subjected 
to  a  war  of  national  liberation. 

He  will  not  say  that  strategically  located 
countries  In  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica— now  heavily  infiltrated  by  Commu- 
nists— may  pass  Into  the  Commimlst  orbit 
within  a  few  years.  He  leaves  that  to  his 
friends  in  Moscow  and  Peiplng,  and  to  the 
representatives  of  77  other  Communist  Par- 


ties which  met  just  40  days  ago  at  the 
Havana  Triconttnentel  Conference.  At  Ha- 
vana the  Communist  Parties  of  the  world 
proclaimed  that: 

"We  are  deeply  In  sympathy  with  the 
courageoxis  struggle  waged  by  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America.  We  express  our  fraternal 
solidarity  with  the  armed  struggle  being 
waged  by  the  Venezuelan,  Peruvian.  Colom- 
bian, and  Guatemalan  patriots  for  freedom 
against  tile  stooges  of  imperialism.  We  are 
In  solidarity  with  the  struggle  being  waged 
by  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  remains 
under  the  occupation  of  North  American 
imperialism." 

This  statement  along  with  the  general 
declarations  emanating  from  that  Tricontl- 
nental  Conference  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  a  new  unilateral  declaration  of  war  upon 
the  United  States,  it  allies,  and  all  non- 
Communist  governments  in  the  world. 

Once  again  the  Communists  have  publicly 
declared,  for  all  the  world  to  hear,  that  they 
are  embarking  on  a  new  offensive  against  the 
free  world.  They  have  said  that  conditions 
are  now  ripe  for  the  final  push,  and  that  they 
Intend  to  utilize  every  weapon  in  their  Im- 
pressive arsenal  of  conflict  techniques.  They 
have  promised  that  they  will  not  give  up  the 
struggle  against  us,  and  that  with  the  passage 
of  time  both  our  will  to  resist  and  our  ci^ia- 
blllty  to  resist  will  be  weakened  by  the 
pressures  of  their  "national  liberation  move- 
ment." 

They  know  that  the  most  cherished  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  and  of  free  peo- 
ple everywhere  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace.  They  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  denying  us  that  peace,  saying 
that  our  kind  of  peace  Is  aggression.  In 
short,  they  will  not  let  us  alone  until  we 
have  given  In,  and  they  wlU  challenge  us  to 
prove  that  they  are  wrong. 

To  put  it  another  way:  the  Communists 
are  convinced  that  we  are  slowly  weakening, 
and  that  they  are  steadily  gaining  strength; 
that  our  prestige  and  honor  are  slipping 
away,  and  that  theirs  Is  rapidly  increasing; 
that  our  will  to  resist  and  our  willingness  to 
get  Involved  are  ebbing  away,  and  that  theirs 
is  reaching  its  peak;  that  we  are  losing,  and 
they  are  winning. 

Are  they.  In  fact,  winning?  And  are  we 
losing?  Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  in  Moscow  and  Peiplng  there 
is  little  cause  for  pessimism.  When  they 
compare  the  map  of  1920  vrtth  the  map  of 
1966.  should  they  feel  that  they  are  losing? 
Prom  humble  beginnings  In  the  exile  capi- 
tals of  the  world  scone  50  years  ago  they  have 
created  an  empire  which  controls  a  bUlion 
people.  Putting  ourselves  In  their  shoes  we 
might  ask.  why  should  we  give  up  If  our 
strategy  has  paid  consecutive  dividends? 

But.  you  may  argue,  the  CRmmunlst  world 
Is  now  divided;  Moscow  and  Peiplng  are  at 
each  other's  throats,  and  it  is  likely  that  they 
will  soon  be  locked  in  a  prolonged  and  bloody 
war.  Can't  we  take  some  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  the  Communists,  like  thieves,  are 
falling  out  among  themselves?  No  Informed 
citizen,  much  less  the  prudent  «peclalist  who 
makes  a  career  of  studying  the  Communist 
movement,  woiild  deny  that  the  two  Com- 
munist giants  are  engaged  in  an  Important 
and  decisive  debate. 

But  over  what  are  they  debating;  strategy 
or  tactics?  Over  whether,  or  how  to  con- 
tinue the  attack  against  what  they  call  Im- 
perialism? Over  means  or  ends?  On  this 
point  of  crucial  importance  we  simply  can- 
not afford  to  make  a  mistake;  for  if  we  do, 
it  will  be  a  profoundly  dangerous,  perhaps 
fatal,  mistake. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  are  waging  a  battle  of 
words  on  one  level,  and  are  competing  vigor- 
ously at  another.  What  they  are  competing 
for  U  not  each  other's  territory,  but  for  the 
leadership  of  the  International  Communist 
movement.     Each    Is    trying    to   prove    the 
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Taiidlty  of  hU  tactics,  but  neither  makes  a 
Mcret  ot  his  strategy. 

Perhaps  you  have  heard  the  persuasive  and 
cleverly  presented  thesis  that  Conununlst 
China  Is  the  biggest  threat  to  peace  because 
It  Is  more  militant,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  la  less  dangerous  because  It  says  It 
wants  to  live  In  peaceful  coexistence  with 
the  West.  And  perhaps  you  have  also  heard 
the  theory  that  the  Soviet  Union,  as  It  pro- 
gresses economically,  and  as  It  becomes  more 
and  more  like  the  United  States,  will  gradu- 
ally abandon  Its  revolutionary  goals. 

But  what  does  "peaceful  coexistence" 
really  mean?  To  us.  It  means  "live  and  let 
llTe."  To  the  Communists  It  means.  In  the 
words  of  Khrushchev,  "a  form  of  Intense 
economic,  political,  and  ideological  struggle" 
between  communism  and  capitalism.  It 
means  expansloD  of  the  worldwide  revolu- 
tlooary  process  with  every  means  short  of 
nuclear  war;  It  means  going  to  the  brink, 
and  then  retreating  when  we  respond;  In 
plain  language.  It  means  warfare,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  warfare  which  we  have  never  fought. 
It  is  th«  warfare  of  the  "national  liberation 
moTsment." 

What,  then,  can  we  expect  from  wars  of 
national  liberation  In  the  future,  and  what 
can  we  do  about  them? 

First,  we  can  almost  certainly  expect  that 
there  will  be  many  more  of  them  in  the  years 
ahead.  Operating  under  Its  umbrella  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  will  con- 
tinue to  use  its  rapidly  expanding  power  to 
support  them  whenever  and  wherever  pos- 
sible. Few  of  us  realize  the  dimensions  ot 
Soviet  economic  strength,  and  the  strategic 
implications  of  that  strength. 

While  the  Soviet  people  are  denied  the 
neceesltles  of  modem  life,  huge  sums  are 
devoted  to  subversion,  propaganda,  espio- 
nage, and  Inflltration. 

TtM  Soviets  posses  the  largest  airline  la 
the  world,  and  have  extensive  airline  routes 
to  all  the  underdeveloped  countrlea.  Their 
commercial  planes  carry  agents  disguised 
as  technical  advisers  to  Africa,  and  on  the 
return  fUghU  are, loaded  with  students  and 
cultural  exchange  delegations. 

As  of  January  1  of  this  year  the  Soviet 
Union  has  one  of  the  largest  commercial 
nxaritlme  fleets  In  the  world,  and  those  ships 
ply  the  troubled  waters  at  Africa.  Asia,  and 
Latin  America,  delivering  cargoes  of  weapons, 
cutrate  oU.  and  revolutlonarlee. 

While  the  Soviets  continue  to  supply  the 
Vletcong  by  rail,  sea,  and  air,  they  look  to 
expanded  Xffuie  with  the  West  for  the  pur- 
pose of  augmenting  their  military  and  pro- 
duct! v«  strength.  They  continue  to  build 
up  bases  of  subversion  In  Cuba  and  in  Zan- 
Elbar.  and  hope  to  capture  other  strategi- 
cally located  Islands  to  act  as  stepplngstones 
In  the  <•»«»'"  of  subversion. 

We  have  said  that  we  welcome  economic 
competition.  Do  we  in  fact  welcome.lt? 
Why  should  we?  Should  we  jiromote  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union  when  we  know  that 
American  g^oods  and  know-how  will  be  used, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  support  wars  of 
attrition  such  as  that  In  Vietnam?  Are  not 
the  Communists  asking  us  to  give  them  the 
bullets,  load  the  gun,  and  show  them  how 
to  aim  It? 

Finally,  our  second  question :  What  can  we 
do  to  stem  the  tide  of  Communist  "wars  of 
liberation  ?"  What  I  have  presented  here  is 
an  essentially  pessimistic  picture  of  the 
world.  But  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  In  mind 
that  this  discussion  has  been  devoted  to  a 
very  Important  question— one  that  we  are 
hard  pressed  to  answer. 

I  do  owe  you  a  positive  alternative,  and 
It  can  ba  gummed  up  in  a  few  words:  We 
can  win  any  battle  with  any  adversary  IX  we 
make  the  decision  to  coounlt  our  umnatched 
atrangth  and  our  own  revolutionary  Ideals 


to  winning  when  and  where  it  counts;  this 
will  be  done  Lf  we  steer  the  path  of  realism 
and  avoid  the  twin  dangers  of  complacency 
and  unfounded  optimism. 

Tomorrow,  as  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of 
our  Orst  President,  millions  of  Americans 
will  repeat  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  We 
will  recite  It  with  pride,  because  it  Is  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
Elsewhere  In  the  world,  Conununlsts  will  be 
taking  another  pledge,  one  quite  different 
from  our  own.  This  Communist  pledge  of 
allegiance  might  sound  something  like  this: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  destruction  of 
your  society,  to  the  values  for  which  it 
stands,  and  to  the  goals  which  it  seeks  to 
attain; 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  your  destruction 
not  because  I  feel  hatred  of  you,  but  be- 
cause you  represent  the  decaying  forms  of 
the  past:  not  because  you  have  committed 
a  crime  against  me,  but  because  the  system 
you  represent  and  seek  to  perpetuate  Is  in 
Itself  criminal:  not  because  you  want  to  live 
in  peace  and  harmony,  but  because  joxxt 
way  of  life  can  never  bring  peace  and  har- 
mony: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  the  new  world  or- 
der which  I  will  help  to  create,  and  If  you 
attempt  to  stop  me,  I  will  crush  you." 

Clearly,  this  is  a  challenge  we  mxist  be 
prepared  to  meet.  And  if  we  cannot  do  It, 
who  can? 


Korea  Sends  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or   IXOBIOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  South 
Kwea's  decision  to  send  20.000  more 
troops  to  Vietnam  to  reinforce  tiie  allies 
"l3  a  mark  of  solidarity  with  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  with  the  United  Na- 
Uons." 

This  Is  the  editorial  opinion  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  which  add: 

It  Is  truly  heartwarming  to  have  a  con- 
crete expression  of  gratitude  from  one  of  the 
nations  which  the  United  States  has  assisted. 

Because  this  editorial  is  of  such  timely 

interest.  I  am  offering  it  for  the  Record, 

where  others  may  read  it  In  its  entirety : 

(Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 

Mar.  2,  1906] 

South  Korxa  Comes  Through 

The  vote  of  the  South  Korean  government 
to  sent  30,000  more  troops  to  Vietnam  to  re- 
inforce the  allies — principally  UA.  forces — 
Is  the  best  news  about  that  unhappy  war  in 
many  a  day. 

This  doubling  of  the  South  Korean  con- 
tingent is  welcome,  of  course.  Just  for  the 
addition  of  that  many  tough,  well-tramed 
fighting  men  on  our  side. 

But  the  Importance  and  significance  of  the 
move  goes  far  beyond  that. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  It  Is  that  this 
win  e^e  the  Communist  charge  of  "white 
men  fighting  yellow  men." 

Of  course,  with  South  Vietnamese  troops 
outnumbering  our  own  by  more  than  3  to  1, 
the  aocuaatlon  already  was  a  distorted  piece 
of  propaganda.  But  It  Is  distinctly  helpful 
to  have  Asiatics  from  another  nation  present 
In  such  large  numbers. 

( Incidentally.  In  answer  to  the  question  so 
often  aaked  as  to  why  we  do  not  accept 


Chinese  forces  under  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which 
he  has  offered,  this  Is  because  that  would  be 
almost  as  great  a  provocation  for  Bed  China's 
full  Intervention  as  If  we  were  to  bomb 
Pelplng.) 

Another  point  made  by  the  South  Korean 
action  Is  that  It  Is  a  mark  of  solidarity  with 
not  only  the  United  States,  but  with  the 
United  Nations,  which  were  responsible  for 
South  Korea's  Independence. 

It  may  begin  to  dawn  on  some  other  mem- 
bers of  United  Nations  that  this  Is  their 
fight,  too. 

Finally,  In  the  world  as  It  Is  today.  It  Is 
truly  heart-warming  to  have  a  concrete  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  from  one  of  the  nations 
which  the  United  States  has  assisted.  This 
kind  of  thanks  really  counts. 


Con^resiman  William  F.  Ryan  Asks: 
"What  It  Our  Franchise  To  Wage  War 
in  the  Name  of  Peace?'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
monttis  ago  today,  on  January  16,  Wn,- 
LiAM  P.  Ryan,  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  made  a  major  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress at  the  Sane  dinner.  On  that  occa- 
sion the  National  Ccnnmittee  for  a  Sane 
Nuclear  Policy  presented  the  annual 
Eleamor  Roosevelt  Peace  Award  to  Sen- 
ator George  McGovern  in  recognition  of 
his  significant  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
peace. 

During  the  course  of  his  remarks  Con- 
gressman Ryan  raised  a  question  which 
has  special  pertinency  at  this  troubled 
time.  He  asked :  "What  is  our  franchise 
to  wage  war  in  the  name  of  peace?"  He 
suggested: 

America's  experience  In  attempting  to 
bring  about  peace  Is  a  lilatory  of  efforts  to 
achieve  conditions  which  often  reflect  our 
aspirations  and  not,  strictly  speaking,  our 
Interests. 

Congressman  Ryan  urged  that  we  look 
beyond  Vietnam  to  China  and  our  rela- 
tionship to  Chinese  a^irations  and 
power.    He  said: 

Although  we  say — ^for  purposes  of  conven- 
ience— that  the  near  colUBlon  over  the  Cubcm 
missiles  was  the  critical  Impetus  for  the  test 
ban  agreement,  we  must  remember  that  the 
lessons  learned  during  long  years  of  negotia- 
tions played  a  significant  part  In  stabilizing 
the  Cuban  crisis.  A  comparable  confronta- 
tion with  China  seems  highly  likely  within 
the  next  decade:  yet  we  have  not  Initiated  an 
equivalent  dialog.  In  the  Far  Bast  our  real 
and  attainable  Interests  lie  In  heading  off  a 
war  with  China — In  meeting  the  threat  of 
famine,  chaos,  and  civil  breakdown  In  In- 
dia— not  In  duplicating  nature's  disasters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  considerations  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  now,  when 
critical  decisions  are  still  being  made 
about  our  policy  in  the  Far  East.  Con- 
gressman Ryan's  speech  is  a  valiiable 
contribution  to  the  debate  that  is  taking 
place,  and  I  want  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
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An  Address  bt  Congressman  William  F. 
Ryan  DELivERrD  at  Sane's  Annttal  Eleanob 
RoosEVKLT  Peace  Award  Dinner,  January 
16,  1966 — Award  Recipient:  Senator 
Georck  McGovern 

In  1963,  the  French  Government  sent  Da 
Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa"  to  the  United  States  for 
a  brief  exhibition,  chaperoned  by  Andr6  Mal- 
raux,  the  distinguished  French  author,  art 
historian,  and  Minister  of  Cultural  Affairs. 
In  presenting  the  "Florentine  Lady"  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  at  Washington's  National  Gal- 
lery, Mr.  Malraux  added  a  small  token  oT 
French  civilization — an  aphorism  making  up 
In  elegance  what  it  might  have  lacked  In 
validity. 

"Alone  of  all  great  nations,"  he  said,  "the 
United  States  has  waged  war  without  wor- 
shiping it."  Then,  his  tribute  finished,  Mr. 
Malraxix  departed,  leaving  the  Mona  Lisa  in 
the  custody  of  an  around-the-clock  guard  of 
Marines  standing  at  parade  rest  in  fuU  dress 
uniform,  their  rifles  pointing  outward  to  the 
week-long  crowds.  Possibly  the  Mona  Lisa 
had  never  been  safer  from  her  admirers,  nor 
her  expression  so  fitting. 

The  "Mona  Lisa"  Is  now  back  In  the  Louvre. 
Mr.  Malraux  Is  nearby,  a  member  of  the 
French  Cabinet  as  before.  But  the  Marines, 
If  they  are  still  In  service,  are  very  likely  to 
be  both  out  of  dress  uniform  and  out  of  their 
country,  which  has  again  called  Its  young 
men  to  an  unworshlped  war. 

We  meet  tonight  against  the  backdrop  of 
a  somewhat  eased  domestic  anxiety.    In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  President  John- 
son has  outlined  an  economy  which  can  sup- 
port both  guns  and  butter.     He  has  displayed 
a  diplomacy  which  seems  willing  and  able  to 
rain  sticks,  carrots,  or  both,  on  an  adversary 
as  the  occasion  demands.     If  there  is  a  lin- 
gering suspicion  that  the  butter  will  test  out 
to  be  margarine  and  the  peace  offensive  will 
yet  be  overshadowed  by  the  unfolding  of  new 
war  plans,  there  is  still  an  abiding  sense  that 
President    Johnson    is    a    reluctant   warrior. 
The  crisis  of  confidence  has  been  smothered 
In   Its   Infancy  to  the  reUef  of  the  Nation 
which  has  looked  on  It  as  an  unwanted  child. 
I  believe  that  the  current  Initiatives  are 
born  of  a  genuine  desire  for  peace  and  that 
the  President  may  be  ahead   of  much   of 
the  country  and  many  of  Its  policymakers 
In    wanting    peace.      What    warrants    skep- 
ticism Is  the  values  and  policies  which  can 
bring  a  democratic  leader,   who  has  a  dis- 
taste  for   WOT  and   the  demands   of  inter- 
national politics,  to  the  brink  of  catastrophe 
abroad  and  a  credibility  crisis  at  home. 

This  Is  a  question  which  may  always  be 
with  us;  perhaps  It  Is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  single  generation  to  answer  It  or 
put  It  to  rest.  But  tonight,  and  Irrespective 
of  any  pc*slble  setUement  in  Vietnam,  it 
has  a  special  pertinence  as  the  lull  In  this 
conflict  allows  us  to  see  beyond  to  the 
potential  collision  between  the  United 
States  and  China. 
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What  Is  our  franchise  to  wage  war  in  the 
name  of  peace?  It  is  true  that,  for  a  vio- 
lent people,  the  United  States  has  often 
shrunk  from  the  excesses  of  war  in  a  way 
to  command  the  respect  to  mankind.  But 
it  is  a  non  sequitur  to  claim,  therefore,  to 
be  respected  as  a  peace-loving  nation,  much 
less  to  be  a  guardian  of  the  peace.  For  a 
nation  of  our  relative  age  In  this  chang- 
ing world,  our  experience  does  not  warrant 
that  confidence. 

We  have  had  only  one  war,  the  Civil  War, 
which  ravaged  our  own  country  and  brought 
anything  like  real  hardship  to  its  civilian 
population.  The  design  for  peace  and  re- 
construction Imposed  after  the  war  collapsed 
In  Just  over  a  decade  before  sustelned,  but 
Ineptly  opposed,  resistance.  One  hundred 
years  later,  the  social  dislocations  of  that 
war  are  considered  by  a  majority  of  Amer- 
icana to  be  their  geatest  domestic  concern. 
Where   the  economic   consequences  of  the 


war  have  been  alleviated,  the  chosen  means 
have  often  been  unproductive:  cotton  out- 
put is  heavily  subsidized;  tobacco's  dangers 
are,  like  the  writs  of  Caligula,  posted  nearly 
out  of  sight,  and  the  South's  Industrial 
renaissance  Is  strapped  tightly  to  the  en- 
gines of  new  wars. 

Our  record  as  a  peacemaker  In  the  wars 
of  this  century  Is  Incomplete,  but  no  excep- 
tional qualification  for  a  preemptive  right 
to  police  the  world.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  First  World  War,  tha  United  States,  like 
Russia,  left  Europe  and  the  community  of 
world  politics.  Russia  was  a  broken  coun- 
try, reckoning  Its  own  devastation  against 
the  militant  and  internationally  oriented 
Ideology  of  the  revolution.  The  United 
States,  by  contrast,  was  the  strongest  surviv- 
ing power  of  the  war.  Bjit  it  chose  not  to 
seek  in  the  League  of  Nations  some  remnant 
of  what  Wilson  had  lost  at  Versailles.  The 
treaty  of  peace,  whose  exacting  terms  far  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  weakened  League 
to  enforce  or  temper  it,  degenerated  into  a 
de  facto  cease-fire.  Its  final  breach  came 
about  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  basis 
of  a  miscalculation  of  what  the  United  States 
and  Russia's  response  to  that  breach  would 
be. 

The  United  States  cannot  be  faulted  for 
Its  efforts  during  and  Jxist  after  World  War 
II  on  behalf  of  a  world  organization.  How- 
ever, what  It  does  stand  accused  of  In  Europe, 
and  particularly  In  France,  is  the  subordina- 
tion of  Europe's  deeiJest  concern  to  the  cold 
war.  E^irope's  deepest  concern,  of  course,  Is 
Germany.  The  Russian  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean solution  to  the  German  problem  has 
been  ruthless,  but  nonetheless  consonant 
with  Allied  aims  In  World  War  II.  Amer- 
ican policy  has  been  largely  a  contradiction 
of  those  aims  as  they  were  seen  by  Europeans 
and  Russians. 

West  Germany  has  been  co-opted  as  Amer- 
ica's principal  continental  aUy,  a  role  which 
has  allowed  It  to  gain  the  present  cash  equi- 
valent of  many  of  Its  original  war  alms  In 
this  century.  Reparations  for  Versailles 
would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  European 
stability,  and  the  German-American  alliance 
could  be  considered  a  diplomatic  triumph 
If  that  were  indeed  the  outcome.  Unfortu- 
nately, prosperity  Is  not  necessarily  pacifica- 
tion, and  German  prosperity  is  not  the  linch- 
pin of  a  peaceful  Europe.  Stability  In  Eu- 
rope has  been  sustained  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  a  balance  of  nuclear  terror,  a  bal- 
ance which  American  symp>athy  with  German 
nuclear  ambitions  has  threatened  to  upaet. 
As  long  as  those  ambitions  are  treated  as  the 
natural  yearnings  of  a  people  wishing  to  be 
sovereign.  American  policy  In  Europe  may 
contribute  more  to  the  cohesion  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  than  to  that  of  NATO.  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  bring  World  War  n  closer  to  for- 
mal resolution. 

It  Is  fair  to  conclude,  I  think,  that  Amer- 
ica's experience  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
peace  is  a  history  of  efforts  to  achieve  con- 
ditions which  often  reflect  our  aspirations 
and  not  strictly  speaking  our  interests.  Vot 
where  we  have  fallen  short  of  achieving  our 
aspirations,  as  In  our  own  Reconstruction  and 
Wilson's  failure  at  VersaUles,  the  outcome 
has  often  been  a  dismal  alternative  which  we 
accept  with  indifference  or  alarm,  but  seldom 
with  a  desire  to  rectify  It.  As  Prof.  Stanley 
Hoffman,  of  Harvard  University,  has  stated, 
we  have  tended  to  follow  an  erratic  course  of 
overlnvolvement  succeeded  by  periods  of  par- 
tial or  complete  withdrawal.  I  would  add 
that,  where  we  have  stayed,  as  we  have  In 
Europe  since  World  War  n  to  pursue  those 
aspirations  against  a  former  ally,  we  have 
compromised  our  original  common  Interest 
in  such  a  way  as  to  revive  rather  than  resolve 
the  original  conflict.  In  pressing  for  Jap- 
anese rearmament,  we  are  taking  the  same 
path  In  Asia. 

Whether  we  like  It  w  not,  naUona  put 
more  .faith  In  the  constancy  of  others'  inter- 


ests than  In  their  aspirations;  and  they  put 
less  faith  than  may  be  deserved  in  those  who 
demonstrate  the  Inability  to  discriminate 
between  the  two.  This  is  important,  I  think, 
in  understanding  why  we  are  so  nearly  alone 
In  Vietnam,  and  why,  in  our  Isolation,  we 
could  become  headstrong  and  lurch  on  to 
catastrophe. 

We  are  in  Asia  seeking  to  protect  what  we 
call  the  freedom  of  self-determination.  Our 
abstract  of  our  own  experience  tells  us  that 
this  is  the  preferred  condition  of  mankind, 
that  the  evils  of  our  own  society  are  second- 
ary and  somehow  acceptable  In  Ite  presence, 
and  that  no  legitimate  society  can  emerge 
from  any  other  sense  of  priorities.  Terror  or 
aggression,  which  threaten  to  eradicate  this 
preferred  condition,  strike  us  as  a  consum- 
mate tragedy.  And  the  power  which  threat- 
ens to  bring  it  about  becomes  the  closest 
thing   on  earth   to   consummate  evil.     The 

great  danger  In  this  Is  that  no  society even 

the  freest— has  yet  broken  entirely  free  from 
the  seemingly  imiversal  urge  to  meet  con- 
summate evil  with  the  maxlmimi  violence. 
Our  own  civlllzation  has  often  aggravated 
the  tendency;  the  more  we  learn  to  abhor 
violence,  the  more  we  are  IncUned  to  impart 
an  added  sense  of  Justice  to  those  wax*  from 
which  we  do  not  shrink. 

But,  as  against  the  tragedy  of  tyranny  and 
the  denial  of  h\iman  Ufe  it  brings  in  its  wake, 
we  must  weigh  the  excesses  of  our  own  ef- 
forts to  avert  It  In  southeast  Asia.  Indis- 
criminate warfare  bordering  on  genocide  is 
one.  Another  is  the  assumption  that  human 
nature  is  so  malleable,  and  we  speak  so 
clearly  for  Its  essential  qualities,  that  parts 
of  the  world  we  could  not  govern  equitably 
ourselves  must  be  brought  to  the  point  of 
effective,  even  democratic,  self-government 
In  a  short  period  of  time. 

This  U  our  noble  aspiration  and  our  stated 
reason  for  being  in  Vietnam.  We  have  often 
settled  for  less,  as  we  have  In  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, but  in  our  present  Insistence  on  more 
for  Vietnam  we  are  runmng  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying what  has  already  been  achieved. 
Laos  Is  once  again  a  battlefield;  the  fragile 
but  viable  arrangement  which  has  held  that 
country  together  since  1962  is  Imperiled  from 
both  Vietnam — and  now,  apparently,  Thai- 
land. In  the  name  of  self-defense  and  the 
Geneva  agreemente,  we  risk  setting  off  reac- 
tions which  we  cannot  control  and  which 
could  lead  to  renewed  Internal  hostiutles. 
Thailand's  alleged  strikes  across  the  Laotian 
frontier  are  no  less  dangerous  because  the 
State  Department  says  they  are  done  with- 
out our  direct  assistance.  Animosities  be- 
tween the  Thais  and  the  Laotians  are  an- 
cient. Where  an  American-sponsored  strike 
might  be  thought  to  have  no  territorial  aim, 
an  Independent  action  by  the  Thais  woiUd 
surely  be  seen  as  a  more  serious  incxirsion. 
Cambodla^unifled,  Independent,  and 
struggling— also  faces  hot  purstat  across  Its 
bordere  and  is  determined  to  resist  As- 
sistance required  for  self-defense  would  be 
sought  from  the  north,  not  from  the  east. 

If  the  war  widens  into  another  Indochina 
conflict,  a  Vietnam  settlement  may  lose  its 
meaning.  Even  U  It  does  not,  turmoil  In 
Laos  could  confront  the  United  States  once 
again  with  a  challenge  comparable  to  that 

faced  by  President  Kennedy  In  1961 ^when 

Laos  displaced  Vietnam  in  our  concern  for 
southeast  Asia. 

The  risk  of  a  wider  war  Is,  I  believe  being 
weighed  carefully  in  Washington.  What 
may  not  be  treated  as  candidly  is  the  feasi- 
bility of  Inching  our  way  to  military  victory 
In  Vietnam.  When  President  Johnson.  In 
hu  state  of  the  Union  message,  implied  that 
we  have  reached  a  draw  because  each  side 
has  frustrated  the  other's  alms,  he  was  not 
describing  an  even  exchange.  In  Vietnam, 
to  have  stalemated  thU  guerrilla  war  is  to 
have  gained  a  Oe  In  racing  the  crocodUe  to 
the  swamp.  North  Vietnam  has  some  400  000 
of  the  best  troops  in  Asia  of  whom  only  a 
smaU    part   liave   been   committed   to    the 
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aoutb.  A«  the  llansfleld  report  Indicates, 
the  maaalTe  Increase  in  US.  troops  last  year 
did  not  Increase  the  percentage  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  effective  control  oX  the 
central  government.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  who  doubt  that  this  control  is  effective 
In  terms  of  our  aim  of  seU-detemxlnatlon. 
They  feel  that  the  gulf  between  the  peasant 
population  and  the  government  has  wid- 
ened. The  reported  poaalblllty  of  another 
military  coup  hardly  suggests  that  this  trend 
win  be  reversed  soon. 

On  the  evidence  we  now  have.  It  would 
■•em  that  one  of  our  most  realistic  war 
alms  In  Asia  Is  to  gain  time — time  for  others 
to  change  and  time  tor  us  to  change  our- 
selves. Here  our  thinking  must  be  really 
bold^-even  If  painful.  For  possibly  our 
greatest  failure  In  the  pursuit  of  peace  dur- 
ing this  century  has  been  our  squandering 
of  time  tn  deaUng  with  China.  Among  the 
bard  decisions  which  must  be  reckoned  with 
Is  whether  the  opportunities  we  have  missed 
are  beyond  recovery.  In  exploring  past  de- 
faults, we  should  try  to  see  the  world  as  It 
was,  as  well  as  how  It  Is  now.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  discover,  for  Instance,  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnb  at  one  time  hoped  for  U.S.  assistance 
to  help  maintain  hla  cotintry's  Independence. 
It  may  alao  be  Unportant  to  recall  that  Slno- 
Amerlcan  afdnltlea  were  once  strong,  and 
that  the  Western  vlaltora  to  China  report 
that  they  remain  latent  under  the  mutual 
avowals  of  enmity.  And  we  should  also  re- 
flect that  during  the  last  few  years  prior 
to  the  Chinese  nuclear  explosion,  we  were 
not  without  some  opportunities  to  influence 
the  dlr^tlons  of  China's  Industrial  develop- 
ment. 

There  can  be  no  darker  prognosis  for 
America  than  that  It  should  become  the 
grand  Inquisitor  of  the  world  seeking  out 
the  Devil's  disciples  and  assuming  the  task 
of  destroying  them  on  behalf  of  the  timid, 
the  powerless,  or  the  indifferent.  Tet  our 
relations  with  the  Chlneee  have  been  omi- 
nous. Like  the  doubting  executioner  we 
do  not  want  to  see  their  faces  or  have 
them  described  to  us  In  vivid  detail.  StUl 
lea*  do  we  want  to  have  our  doubts  aroused 
or  codflrmed  by  subetalned  contact.  In- 
stead we  have  denied  them  the  channels  of 
dtplomacy  and  condemned  them  for  con- 
ducting diplomacy  by  other  means. 

China  may  prove  to  be  an  Intractable  and 
mortal  enemy;  the  oolllslcn  may  occur  for 
reasons  beyond  our  Influence.  But  we  will 
never  know  the  answer  If  im  do  not  take 
aooM  steps  which  leave  that  question  open- 
even  If  we  suffer  abuse  and  ultimate  frustra- 
tion in  the  effort. 

One  such  step  In  which  we  all  have  a 
particular  interest  would  be  a  nonproUfera- 
tlon  agreement.  Despite  the  pall  which 
Vietnam  has  cast  over  East-West  relations, 
prospects  for  a  nonproUferatlon  agreement 
are  not  altogether  dim.  The  obstacle  to 
West  Oermany's  participation  In  a  multi- 
lateral nuclear  weapons  pool  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  second  time  In  a  year.  Sen- 
ator John  O.  Pastobx — after  consultation 
with  the  White  House — la  sponsoring  a  reeo- 
lutlon  supporting  Presidential  efforts  to  gain 
an  agreement.  This  parallels  a  similar  reso- 
lution at  the  onset  of  serious  test  ban  nego- 
tiations and  Is  widely  interpreted  as  Indi- 
cating the  President's  Intent  to  spur  nego- 
tiations. I  plan  to  introduce  a  similar  reeo- 
hitlon   In  the   House  of  Representatives. 

The  United  States  has  indicated  a  wlll- 
Ingneas  to  have  the  Chinese  participate. 
This  may  be  an  area  in  which  the  two 
countries  can  discover  the  threads  of  a  com- 
mon interest.  China  has  not  Indicated  a 
design  or  a  desire  to  buy  allies  with  nu- 
clear weapons;  to  the  contrary,  she  has 
nrgad  other  developing  countries  to  match 
her  achievements  on  their  own.  Nor  Is  there 
naaon  to  suppose  that  China  does  not  want 
a  nuclear  monopoly  within  her  present 
sphere  of  allies.    Recent  events  in  Indoneeia 


indicate  that  she  [China]  would  have  long 
second    thoughts    about   a    different   policy. 

No  one  should  imagine  that  getting  Chl- 
neee  agreement  to  formally  forgo  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  will  be  either  quick  or 
easy.  The  lesson  of  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  over  disarmament  and  nuclear  arms 
control  has  been  one  of  patient  efforts  to 
p«rsua<la  and  educate.  During  that  long 
history,  proposal  after  proposal  was  discred- 
ited by  being  tiimed  to  propaganda  pur- 
poses. But  at  all  t^mee.  we  and  the  Russians 
were  learning  about  each  other's  theory  of 
deterrence.  Although  we  say — for  purposes 
of  convenience — that  the  near  collision  over 
the  Cuban  missiles  was  the  critical  Impetus 
for  the  test  ban  agreement,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  lessons  learned  during  long 
years  of  negotiations  played  a  significant  part 
in  stabilizing  the  Cuban  crisis.  A  compar- 
able confrontation  with  China  seems  highly 
likely  within  the  next  decade;  yet  we  have  not 
Initiated  an  equivalent 'dialog.  To  modify 
an  historical  truism — those  who  do  not  learn 
from  their  past  successes  are  not  destined 
to  liave  those  successes  repeated. 

In  the  Par  East  our  real  and  attainable 
interests  lie  In  heading  off  a  war  with  China — 
In  meeting  the  threat  of  famine,  chaos,  and 
dvll  breakdown  in  India — not  In  duplicating 
nature's  disasters.  There  is  a  growing 
chorus  of  sanity  in  this  country  which  re- 
flects this — a  chorus  that  unites  those  of  us 
here  with  Julian  Bond,  of  Oeorgta,  whose 
campaign  for  reelection  Sane  has  courage- 
ously decided  to  support.  The  hynux  Is  sim- 
ple and  universal — "Build,  dont  burn."  That 
is  the  mission  of  the  man  we  honor:  that 
Is  the  legacy  of  the  gallant  spirit  we  remem- 
ber tonight. 


Hoo.  Henry  Larcadc 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  day  after  his  passing  away. 
It  was  my  disheartening:  duty  to  an- 
nounce to  the  House  the  loss  of  the  be- 
loved former  Member,  and  one  of  my 
predecessors  as  XJS.  Representative  from 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Louisiana,  the  Honorable  Heiur  Domi- 
nique Larcade,  Jr. 

Today,  as  one  who  can  claim  the 
privilege  of  having  been  a  fellow  Louisl- 
anlan  and  fellow  American  of  Henry 
Larcade,  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  relate  to 
you  some  of  his  honorable  history  and 
good  deeds  which  command  for  him  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Larcade.  statesman  of  the  first 
rank  and  loyal  American,  was  bom  In 
Opelousas,  St.  Landry  Parish,  La.,  July 
12.  1890.  Some  53  years  later.  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  distinguished  member  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  Henry  Larcade. 
was  elected  to  membership  in  this 
Chamber  and  ably  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  during  the  78th.  79th,  80th, 
81st  and  82d  sessions,  which  covered  the 
period  January  3.  1943,  through  Janu- 
ary 3,  1953.  He  chose  not  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  In  1952. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman  and  at 
the  outset  of  his  decade  of  dedication  In 
the  House,  which  spanned  most  of 
World   War  n,   Mr.   Larcade   wa»  ap- 


pointed to  six  standing  committees  of 
the  House  which  existed  during  the  78th 
and  79th  Congresses.  They  were  the 
Committees  on  Education,  Flood  Con- 
trol, Patents,  Pensions,  Territories,  and 
Rivers  and  Harbors.  During  the  79th 
Congress  he  was  named  chairman  of  a 
special  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Territories  in  connection  with  its 
study  and  Investigation  of  proposed 
statehood  for  the  then  territory  of 
Hawaii.  In  Its  report  to  the  committee 
which  followed,  Mr.  Larcade's  special 
subcommittee  recommended  that  Imme- 
diate consideration  be  given  to  legislation 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  com- 
mittees by  act  of  Congress  of  1946.  Mr. 
Larcade  continued  his  untiring  labors 
during  the  80th  Congress  as  fourth- 
ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works  as  well  as 
the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  Sub- 
committees on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Beach  Erosion.  For  the  81st  Congress 
the  Public  Works  Committee  merged  its 
Subcommittee  on  Beach  Erosion  into  that 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  over  which  Mr. 
Larcade  presided  as  chairman;  and  he 
was  at  that  time  thlrd-ranldng  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  full  committee. 

During  the  last  Congress  of  which 
Henry  Larcade  was  a  Member,  the  82d. 
he  had  attained  the  position  of  second- 
ranking  member  of  the  full  committee 
and  continued  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
with  distinction. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Larcade's  serv- 
ice to  his  constituents  and  his  country 
was  not  limited  to  that  of  the  role  of 
statesman,  nor  did  he  come  to  Congress 
uninitiated  to  the  gravity  and  tragedy  of 
war  or  the  sacrifices  attendant  to  the 
role  of  public  servant. 

Mr.  Larcade  served  as  a  private  in  the 
348th  Infantry,  87th  Division,  U.S.  Army. 
In  World  War  L  Before  the  end  of  that 
War,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
OflBcer  Reserve  Corps.  During  peace 
time  he  was  engaged  in  the  banking  and 
Insurance  businesses. 

Henry  Dominique  Larcade,  Jr.,  began 
his  public  service  career  in  1913,  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  St.  Landry  Parish 
School  Board  from  that  year  through 
1928.  In  1928,  he  was  elected  from  his 
district  to  the  Louisiana  State  Senate 
and  served  through  1932.  From  1936 
through  1940  Mr.  Larcade  served  as  as- 
sistant clerk  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Senate.  Not  one  to  deprive  his  fellow 
men  of  his  talents  and  energies,  and  fol- 
lowing his  strenous  10  years  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  Henry  Larcade  was  to  re- 
turn to  Louisiana  and  offer  4  more  years 
of  his  Ufe  to  his  beloved  State  by  serving 
In  the  Louisiana  Senate  once  more,  from 
1956  through  1960. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that.  In  the 
passing  frcan  this  life  of  the  Honorable 
Henry  Dominique  Larcade,  Jr..  the 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  a  noble  and 
faithful  son.  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  Mrs.  Larcade  and  suggest  that 
she  has  much  to  be  proud  of  In  his 
record  of  achievement  for  his  State,  his 
coimtry,  and  his  fellow  man. 
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Washmgton,  D.C.,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Hospital — U 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  article  appearing  in  the  March  1  is- 
sue of  U.S.  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Ready,  the  director  of  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital, 
describes  some  of  the  main  lines  of  the 
VA  research  program  being  conducted 
locally. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  portion  of  that  article : 

MAIN  LINES 

The  hospital's  heart  research  program  Is 
proceeding  along  three  main  lines: 

1.  Evaluation  of  antihypertensive  agents: 
Since  1949  this  VA  research  group  has  pio- 
neered In  the  clinical  evaluation  of  drugs 
for  controlling  high  blood  pressure.  An  ac- 
tive program  of  new  drug  teeting  Is  continu- 
ing; approximately  5  of  10  new  compounds 
per  year,  that  have  been  found  to  be  both 
safe  and  therapeutically  promising  in  ani- 
mal studies,  are  evaluated  in  selected  pa- 
tients with  high  blood  pressure. 

Most  of  the  antihypertensive  agents  in 
common  use  today  received  their  early  clini- 
cal evaluation  in  this  department. 

This  department  also  is  conducting  a  large- 
scale  cooperative  study  involving  17  other 
VA  hoepltals  on  the  long-term  effects  of  the 
antihypertensive  drugs  which  are  commonly 
used  m  clinical  practice.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  study  Is  to  determine  how  effec- 
tively these  drugs  prevent  the  complications 
of  hypertension. 

2.  Study  of  the  circulation  during  sleep. 
It  Is  well  known  that  the  blood  pressure  falls 
during  sleep,  and  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
state  of  consciousness  has  a  potent  Influence 
on  the  control  of  blood  pressure. 

This  department  Is  presently  obtaining,  for 
the  first  time,  data  on  the  amount  of  blood 
pumped  by  the  heart  and  the  state  of  con- 
striction of  the  arteries  during  normal  all- 
night  sleep.  The  depth  of  sleep  U  deter- 
mined by  recording  the  brain  waves  and  the 
presence  of  drc.imlng  by  recording  eye  move- 
ments. These  are  being  correlated  with  the 
blood  pressure,  heart  output,  and  blood  ves- 
sel changes. 

3.  Assessment  of  heart  and  blood  vessel 
functions  by  computer:  This  department  is 
developing  methods  for  determining  heart 
functions  and  aging  changes  In  the  arteries, 
iiBlng  recording  devices  that  can  be  applied 
painlessly  to  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

The  recordings  are  made  on  magnetic  tape 
and  programed  for  the  computer. 

Such  devices  include  heart  sounds,  the 
pulsations  of  certain  large  arteries,  and  the 
movements  of  tiie  heart  as  detected  on  the 
chest  wall  over  the  heart.  The  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  provide  new  meth- 
ods for  determining  the  state  of  health  of 
the  circulatory  system  that  can  be  applied 
on  a  mass  screening  basis. 

Recent  research  activities  in  the  metabo- 
lism and  genetics  section  have  been  devoted 
to  a  correlation  of  endocrine  defects  and 
chromosomal  abnormalities. 

Doctors  have  been  studying  the  effects 
of  pituitary  hormones  upon  testictilar  fimc- 
tlon,  and  the  Interconnections  and  control 
mechanUms  which  the  sex  glands  exert  upon 
the  pituitary. 

One  of  the  conditions  investigated  Is 
Kllnefelter's  syndrome,  a  congenital  abnor- 


mality In  which  there  are  two  X  tbrotno- 
Bomes  and  one  Y  chromosome,  rather  than 
the  single  Z  and  Y  chromoeome  of  the 
normal  male.  Some  of  these  patients  are 
sexually  underdeveloped,  and  benefit  from 
testosterone  therapy. 

The  60-bed  neurology  service  has  from  60 
to  70  admissions  per  month,  and  provides 
one  of  the  largest  bed  services  Ln  the  East 
devoted  to  diseases  within  the  area  of  neu- 
rology. 

There  are  active  residency  training  and 
medical  student  teaching  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  staff  with  the  aid  of  distin- 
guished consultants  and  attendlngs.  Re- 
search activities  Involve  projects  in  clinical, 
epidemiologic,  and  electrophysiologic  area. 

The  cardiopulmonary  research  laboratory 
in  the  hospital's  medical  service  Is  considered 
one  of  the  best  In  the  country  from  the 
viewpoint  of  equipment  and  research,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Important  role  that  It  plays  in 
the  management  of  patients  \i'lth  severe 
pulmonary  disorders  such  as  emphysema. 

Since  the  VA  165-ho6pital  system  has  about 
10  percent  of  Its  patients  discharged  with  a 
diagnosis  of  emphysema,  the  value  of  such 
a  laboratory  at  once  becomes  apparent. 

The  radioisotope  section  is  well-equipped 
to  perform  organ  scans  using  the  Anger 
Sclnta  camera. 

The  hospital  laboratory  service  is  pro- 
gramed to  develop  and  utilize  whenever  pos- 
sible automated  and  electronic  equipment 
at  the  hospital. 

An  educational  program  has  been  devel- 
oped for  technical  and  professional  person- 
nel, which  Includes  the  establishment  of  a 
medical  technology  school  and  formal  courses 
In  pathology  and  microbiology. 

In  addition,  the  lab  serves  as  a  reference 
laboratory  for  13  VA  hospitals  and  stations 
in  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and 
Puerto  Rico,  and  assists  these  stations  in 
maintaining  quality  laboratory  programs. 

Educational  seminars  are  conducted  for 
continuing  professional  growth,  and  to  per- 
form more  complex  laboratory  procedures 
which  would  not  be  feasible  for  smaller  VA 
hospital  programs.  The  lab  also  serves  as 
a  reference  laboratory  for  all  VA  hospitals 
in  control  of  PTA  fluorescent  technics. 

NEW    INSTALLMENTS 

The  developmental  program  concerned 
with  the  evaluation  of  new  laboratory  instru- 
ments and  methods,  has  been  designed  to 
assist  the  pathology  division  in  VA's  central 
office  in  its  evaluation  of  the  multiplicity  of 
instruments  and  methods  Introduced  an- 
nually into  laboratory  medicine. 

The  pathology  service  is  one  of  the  very 
few  laboratories  in  the  cotmtry  with  an  auto- 
mated program,  and  will  act  as  a  model  for 
future  development  of  computerized  hospital 
information  retrieval. 

The  hospital's  dental  service  provides 
dental  examinations  and  treatment  for  both 
inpatients  and  outpatients  and  conducts  a 
training  program  for  interns  and  senior 
dental  hygiene  studwits.  Future  plans  in- 
clude a  residency  program  in  oral  surgery. 

The  central  dental  laboratory  at  the  hos- 
pital provides  specialized  dental  laboratory 
service  to  74  VA  Installations  in  18  States 
along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  dental  training  center  Is  the  intra- VA 
postgraduate  teaching  center  for  dentistry. 
Courses  are  offered  in  administrative  training 
to  chiefs  and  potential  chiefs  of  dental  serv- 
ice. Trainees  are  selected  on  a  nationwide 
basis  from  all  VA  stations. 

The  center  currently  is  exploring  the  use 
of  single  concept  film  as  a  method  of  speed- 
ing Information  from  the  laboratory.  The 
single  concept  film  is  a  continuous  loop.  8 
millimeter,  sound  on  color  motion  picture 
film  stored  in  a  plastic  cartridge  that  can  be 
tised   in  a  self-operated   projector. 

Through  this  audiovisual  process,  pack- 
aged educational  material  U  avaUable  to  the 


student  where  and  when,  and  as  often,  as  he 
needs  it.  The  film  may  be  used  repeatedly 
until  the  material  is  mastered. 

To  assist  members  of  the  dental  profession 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest,  rapid  develop- 
ments, the  center  is  recording  on  film  the 
most  current  concepts  in  dentistry. 

Closed-circuit  television,  programed  in- 
struction on  teaching  machines,  and  other 
audiovisual  equipment  also  are  being  used. 

In  the  surgical  service,  a  threefold  pro- 
gram is  underway — first  and  foremost,  is 
patient  care,  followed  by  research  and 
education. 

All  types  of  surgery,  including  open  heart 
and  stereotactic  neurosurgical  procedures  are 
done.  In  addition,  there  are  projects  in 
cancer  therapy,  wound  healing,  tissue  re- 
action, nerve  conduction,  laser  radiation  and 
cellular  biology. 

About  300  operations  are  performed  each 
month. 

Approximately  500  students  obtain  some 
part  of  their  surgical  training  from  the  surgi- 
cal service  at  the  hospital  each  year. 

The  radiology  department  Is  one  of  the 
busiest  spots  in  the  hospital.  The  total 
number  of  patients,  both  Inpatients  and 
outpatients,  averaging  about  36,000  a  year. 
And  they  are  increasing.  The  average  num- 
ber of  X-ray  exposures  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
150,000  per  year. 

The  therapy  division  has  a  cobalt  60  unit 
with  a  source  of  5,000  curies,  and  associated 
with  two  TV  monitoring  umts.  A  conven- 
tional deep  therapy  Picker  280-kllovolt  Van- 
guard completes  the  setup  which  Is  planned 
to  take  care  of  patients  in  smaller  VA  hoe- 
pltals in  the  area  not  equipped  with  radio- 
therapy facilities. 

The  workload  is  processed  by  a  team  of  4 
full-time  radiologists,  assisted  by  a  group  of 
13  technicians,  providing  around-the-clock 
service. 

The  equipment  Is  composed  of  seven  X-ray 
machines,  two  of  which  are  500  MA,  four  Im- 
age Intenslfiers,  a  Franklin  head  unit,  a  Sho- 
mander  biplane  tmit  and  two  tomographic 
devices.  In  addition,  there  are  two  OR,  two 
OU,  plus  five  portable  machines  and  two 
PAKO  automatic  film  processors.  Plans  are 
underway  for  a  third  processor. 

Within  the  next  3  months,  the  hospital's 
psychiatric  service  will  consist  of  eight  30- 
bed  wards,  all  of  which  are  open  door,  unit 
system  wards.  Veterans  are  voluntary  pa- 
tients to  this  service,  and  may  leave  the  hos- 
pital any  Ume  they  wish. 

The  emphasis,  of  course,  is  on  the  team 
approach,  using  all  modalities  to  help  the  vet- 
eran to  gain  insight  into  his  emoUonal  Ul- 
ness,  to  better  his  relationships  with  people 
and  the  outside  world. 

Psychiatry  service  has  been  greatly  en- 
larged at  this  new  hospital.  Eventually,  240 
beds  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  psycho- 
therapy. Many  new  rehabilitative  facilities 
for  the  treatment  process  are  located  in  an 
expanded  physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion service. 

The  renal  dialysis  tinlt  is  active  In  caring 
for  patients  with  acute  and  chronic  renal 
faUiire.  The  unit  becomes  Involved  in  care 
when  more  conservative  measures  fail  to  sup- 
port patients  any  longer. 

HEMODIALYSIS 

Hemodialysis  Is  bemg  carried  on  now  In  a 
separate  dialysis  unit  wltii  a  three-bed  capac- 
ity. A  larger  unit  with  a  10-bed  capacity  U 
tielng  developed  as  this  is  written,  and  it  U 
hoped  that  by  March  15,  or  AprU  1  at  the 
totest,  the  hospital  wUl  be  able  to  handle 
from  10  to  15  paUents. 

The  program  Is  quite  expensive,  averaging 
Approximately  $10,000  per  year  per  patient. 
This  hospital  program  alone  is  expected  to 
cost  approximately  $160,000  during  the  next 
flscaJ  year. 

Treatment  of  several  patients  with  renal 
failure  already  is  underway.  These  patients 
enter  the  hospital  twice  each  week  for  the 
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dialysis  procedure,  and  spend  the  reet  at 
their  time  at  work,  or  at  home.  The  totel 
time  they  sftend  attached  to  the  dlalyser  la 
from  30  to  24  hours  per  week. 

The  program  of  the  dlalyaU  unit  coti«Uts 
also  at  testing  devices  for  dialysis,  new  dUl- 
ysters  and  Improved  dlalysate  delivery  sys- 
tems, one  of  which  Is  being  developed  aod 
built  into  the  new  dialysis  unit. 

A  kidney  transplant  program  Is  being  in- 
itiated and  the  dialysis  unit  will  support 
patients  In  preparation  for  the  transplant 
or  during  poettransplant  periods  when 
further  hemodialysis  might  become  Indicated. 

Several  research  projects  are  being  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  the  program  of  the 
\inlt,  by  staff  memb««  of  the  center  and  the 
Nephrology  research  laboratory. 

Several  lines  <^  investigation  now  under- 
way are  supported  by  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  research  grants  through  the  George 
Washington  University  School  of  Medicine. 

The  audiology  and  speech  pathology  serv- 
ice po^wsses  a  complete  clinical,  training, 
and  research  program  in  audiology  and 
speech  pathology.  The  extensive  facilities 
provided  for  evaluation  and  treatment  ar« 
utilized  for  veterans  referred  from  the  local 
hospital,  as  well  as  from  VA  regional  o<Bc«a 
and  other  V  A  hospitals  In  surrounding  States. 
Special  problem  cases,  however,  are  referred 
from  any  VA  station  In  the  eastern  half  at 
tbe  United  States. 

Veterans  who  establish  service  connecUoa 
from  hearing  loss  are  eligible  for  rehabtllt*- 
tlon  services. 

The  speech  pathology  program  offers  evalu- 
ation and  treatment  to  veterans  with  lan- 
guags  and  speech  disorders. 

At  this  center  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  new  procedures  which  may  be  adopted 
.i^t  similar  clinics  throughout  the  Nation  are 
constantly  underway. 

A  laboratory  supported  by  research  funds 
Is  located  within  the  area  and  Is  respooslble 
for  tbs  development  of  special  auditory  tasta 
•nd  massurements  for  clinical,  rehabilltativs. 
•ad  research  purposes. 

This  research  laboratory  analyzes  and  pre- 
pares hearing  aid  data  obtained  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  needed  to  de- 
termine which  hearing  aids  will  be  issued  by 
VA  each  fiscal  year. 

Newly  appointed  chiefs  of  audiology  and 
speech  pathology  clinics  are  given  3  to  4 
waaka  of  orientation  at  this  center  before  as- 
suming their  duties  in  the  field. 

Nursing  personnel  at  the  hospital  are  care- 
fully selected,  orlentsd,  and  assigned  to  tha 
various  clinical  services  to  carry  out  the  prima 
aim  at  the  hoepltal — care  and  treatment  of 
iick  veteran  patients. 

The  current  staff  has  graduates  from  114 
eoleglate  and  hospital  schools  of  professional 
norstng  and  19  schools  of  practical  nursing. 

All  newly  appointed  nurses  are  given  a 
planned  orientation  program,  generally  of  8 
weeks  duration,  and  modified  to  meet  Individ- 
ual needs. 

Nursing  assistants  are  given  a  concentrated 
10-waak  class  program  with  concurrent  clini- 
cal praetlca  and  than  complete  the  1-year 
training  period  in  the  clinical  area  under 
closs  supervision  of  the  professlcnal  nurse. 

Many  opportunities  are  avaUable  for  mem- 
bers of  the  nursing  team  to  broaden  their 
Clinical  experiences. 

Total  electrically  powered  beds  make  it 
pciaitbls  for  the  paUent  to  assist  In  adjusting 
^bad  bstght  for  ease  la  getting  In  and  out,  or 
in  elevating  his  head  or  feet  to  achieve  a  moce 
caodfortable  position.  The  drco-electrlc  bed 
Is  ased  in  the  care  of  the  paraplegic  cr  quad- 
raplsglc  individual,  and  the  surglllft  elimi- 
nates manual  lifting  of  patients  from  the 
stretcher  as  It  operatas  mechanically. 
ynasiim  xmst 

The  foreign  and  insular  unit,  which  oper- 
ataa  under  the  registrar  and  outpatient  serr- 
Icas  of  the  hospital,  la  an  unusual  groapt 
pecuUar  only  to  the  Washington  VA  Hospital. 


ActuaUy.  the  hospital  Is  the  only  VA  sta- 
tkjo  that  acta  as  a  center  for  the  processing 
of  medical,  dental,  and  hospltallzaUon  re- 
quests, and  authorlzatioDs  for  all  eligible 
veterans  residing  in  foreign  countries  and 
certain  U^.  insular  possessions. 

There  are  approximately  135.000  veterans 
In  this  category  which  may  or  may  not  at 
sometln^  or  other  require  the  services  of  this 
hospital  unit. 

These  functions  include  authorization  and 
processing  of  physicaa  examinations  for 
rating  and  (OI)  Insurance  purposes;  author- 
ization of  medical  and  dental  treatment:  the 
furnishing  of  medication  to  veterans  in  iso- 
lated or  underdeveloped  areas:  authorization 
of  hoepltal  care  and  the  processing  of  claims 
for  the  coet  of  unauthorized  medical  services 
furnished  in  foreign  countries. 

The  treatment  of  600  patients  Is  a  mighty 
big  Job  In  Itself — a  chore  that  keeps  a  large 
hoepltal  staff  busy  as  bees,  but  when  the 
institution  also  houses  and  servec  a  host  of 
clinics,  centers,  testing  and  research  units, 
things  really  begin  to  hum 

There's  something  going  on  at  this  hospital 
all  the  time. 


Hawaii's  Alan  Nagao,  4,  Chosen  1966 
National  Easter  Seal  Child 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
firm  believer  In  the  American  Institution 
of  fundralslHg  campaigns  that  help  to 
support  our  various  worthwhile  causes, 
I  am  again  In  the  cheering  section  of 
the  national  Easter  seal  drive  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults.  If  my  enthusiasm  seems  a  trifle 
greater  this  year,  it  is  because  of  the  1966 
National  Easter  Seal  Child,  4-year-old 
Alan  Nagao  of  Honolulu.  HawalL 

I  fell  an  easy  victim  to  little  Alan's 
charm  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  when,  with  National  Chair- 
man Jimmy  Durante,  he  helped  Presi- 
dent Johnson  launch  the  1966  National 
Easter  Seal  Drive.  Accompanied  by  his 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy  Nagao,  and 
his  9-year-old  sister  Shann.  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make  appearances  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  campaign 
which  will  run  from  March  1  through 
April  10. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
Alan  will  continue  to  charm  the  Nation 
with  his  outgoing  personality  and  boyish 
exuberance.  Although  he  was  bom 
crippled  with  several  physical  defects,  he 
has  been  able  to  overcome  them  and  can 
look  forward  to  a  normal  childhood  and 
adulthood.  His  severest  physical  defect, 
a  right  leg  that  ended  at  the  mldthlgh. 
was  corrected  with  an  artificial  leg. 

Blessed  also  with  a  high  IQ  and  an 
understanding  family,  he  is  an  ideal  per- 
sonification of  the  hope  of  all  the 
crippled  children  and  adults  of  our 
country. 

I  am  proud  and  pleased  to  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  CoNcaKsioiiAL  Rxcosd  an 
article  written  by  Advertiser  staff  writer. 
Wallace  MltcheU.  on  1966  National 
Easter  Seal  Child,  Alan  Nagao,  which  a;>- 


peared  in  the  January  23.  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Sunday  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
Advertiser: 

PREsnjENT  Has  Kiss  Coming  Pbom  Alan 

Four-year-old  Alan  Nagao  knows  Just  wh.nt 
he's  going  to  do  when  Comedian  Jimmy  Du- 
rante introduces  him  to  President  Johnson 
at  the  White  House  on  March  1. 

"I'm  going  to  kiss  him."  exclaimed  the 
Honolulu  boy  with  a  gay  laugh. 

Alan  has  been  selected  as  the  1966  National 
E.ister  Seal  Child  of  the  National  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 

He  will  be  presented  to  the  President  by 
Easter  Seal  Chairman  Diirante  in  ceremonies 
opening  the  society's  annual  national  cam- 
paign for  fund  contributions. 

The  campaign  will  run  from  March  1  to 
April  10  and  Alan  probably  will  be  the  coun- 
try's most  photographed  and  televised  child 
OS  he  makes  appearances  in  Washington  and 
New  York  for  the  opening  ceremonies. 

Alan  is  a  smart  (IQ  140),  dimpled  young- 
ster with  a  bundle  of  personality.  He  was 
born  with  his  right  leg  ending  at  mid-thigh, 
his  right  hand  merely  a  blunt  stump,  and  a 
cleft  lobe  on  his  right  ear. 

The  other  day  he  marched  about  the  liv- 
ing room  of  the  Puunul  home  of  his  parents, 
Eddy  and  Jean  Nagao,  at  709  Maui  Street 
moving  around  on  his  artificial  leg  with  ease 
as  he  answered  questions  and  offered  a  few 
opinions  of  his  own. 

Alan  and  his  mother  had  Just  returned 
from  Luray,  Va.,  where  they  made  some  pre- 
campalgn  appearances. 

"I  like  the  airplanes,"  Alan  sold  when  asked 
about  his  trip. 

What  food  did  he  like  best? 

■Hamburgers.    And  french  fries." 

Hot  dogs? 

"N-n-no.  I  really  Uke  fish.  All  kinds  of 
fish.    And  crab." 

Alan  feels  no  embarrassment  about  bis 
mldthlgh  stump. 

"1  was  bom  with  It,"  he  said  matter  of 
facUy.    "It  don't  bother  me." 

He's  been  wearing  an  artificial  leg  for  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  can  take  it  off  by  himself 
and  can  kneel,  his  mother  explained.  At  a 
doctor's  suggestion,  he  was  taken  to  Sultan 
School  for  exercises  to  strengthen  the  muscles 
of  the  crippled  leg. 

He  returns  for  therapy  and  regular  checks 
on  his  gait.  He  attends  the  Na  Lei  Kinder- 
garten and  Preschool. 

"We  Intend  to  put  him  In  public  school  If 
we  possibly  can  and  that's  why  we're  trying 
him  out  at  Na  Lei."  his  mother  said.  "He's 
getting  along  pretty  good." 

Alan  was  asked  what  he  wanted  to  be 
when  he  grxjws  up. 

"I  want  to  be  the  driver  of  a  pilot — "  be 
paused — "boat  pilot. 

"Like  now  my  daddy  is  a  boat  pilot  and 
my  big  brother  and  my  Uncle  Bobby.  That's 
who  turn  it  up.  The  boats  goes  up  and  ha 
went  sideways  and  on  the  last  splash  we  went 
over  and  Uncle  'Bobby  caught  ma  and  I 
hung  cm." 

This  was  Alan's  version  of  a  mishap  last 
August  outside  of  Keehl  lagoon  when  his 
uncle  took  Alan  out  fishing  in  the  outboard- 
powered  cr\iiser  that  stands  in  the  Nagao 
yard. 

Alan  likes  fishing  and  his  father,  a  general 
contractor,  takes  him  often. 

"I  like  to  play  skateboard."  volunteered 
Alan,  whose  mother  added  that  he  does  play 
with  a  skateboard  on  his  one  good  leg. 

"I  turn  over  on  skateboard  and  ouch — 
ouch."    Alan  held  his  head. 

Alan  baa  a  brother.  Michael,  10,  a  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  sophomore,  and  a  sister.  Shan, 
0.  who  atends  Maemae  Elementary  School. 

Alan  offered  his  left  hand  to  shake  when 
the  Interview  ended.    He  picked  up  a  casting 
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"I  like  fishing,"  he  explained. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14,  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
March  8.  1966,  edition  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Leader,  whose  circulation  approxi- 
mates 143,000,  there  appeared  a  column 
of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the 
administration  of  government. 

The  column,  "Your  Public  Relations 
IQ,"  was  written  by  Prof.  Leo  J.  Margo- 
lin of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  Com- 
munity College  and  New  York  Univer- 
sity. It  emphasizes  the  urgent  necessity 
for  government  to  communicate  clearly 
and  accurately  to  all  its  numerous  pub- 
lics. Prof.  Margolin  cites  as  an  example 
the  64-page  fart  sheet,  1966,  of  the  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority  and  awards 
the  "public  relations  blue  ribbon  "  to  the 
authority's  public  Information  director, 
Mr.  Oscar  Kanny. 

This  fact  sheet,  copies  of  which  were 
sent  to  my  office  here  in  Washington, 
reports  on  how  the  authority  Is  employ- 
ing the  more  than  $2  billion  In  public 
funds.  It  should  serve  as  a  bright  ex- 
ample to  all  levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  the  article  referred  to  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Wins  Second  Public  Relations  Blue  Ribbon 
(By  Leo  J.  Margolin) 

(Note. — Mr.  Margolin  is  dean  of  adminis- 
tration and  professor  of  business  administra- 
tion at  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  Commu- 
nity College  and  adjunct  professor  of  public 
relations  in  New  York  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration.) 

The  New  York  City  Housing  Authority 
today  becoines  the  first  public  agency  to  win 
two  of  this  column's  public  relations  blue 
ribbons.  The  New  York  City  Housing  Au- 
thority earned  Its  second  public  relations 
blu3  ribbon  for  its  04-page  illiastrated  1966 
fact  sheet. 

As  highly  professional  a  result  as  one 
would  expect  from  a  government  organiza- 
tion operating  property  worth  more  than 
$2  billion — and  housing  more  than  a  half 
million  people — the  New  York  City  Housing 
Authority  fact  sheet  wins  the  blue  ribbon 
for  Oscar  Kanny,  director  of  public  and  com- 
munity relations. 

The  public  relations  performance  of  the 
New  York  City  Housing  Authority  has  always 
been  consistently  excellent.  The  fact  sheet 
Is  the  icing  on  the  cake.  It  U  the  nearest 
thing  to  perfection  for  a  fact  sheet,  and 
should  serve  as  the  classic  example  for  aU 
government  public  relation  professionals 
with  a  fact  sheet  in  their  futures. 

The  principal  reason  for  the  public  rela- 
tions blue  ribbon  award  to  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  and  Mr.  Kanny  is 
the  fact  sheet's  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
the  public  relations  committee:  What  you 
do,  why  you  do  it,  when  and  how. 

The  pubUc  relations  committee  U  the  pub- 
lic relations  technique  evolved  by  Prof.  Clar- 
ence A.  Schoenfeld.  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  expertly  described  In  his  1963 
book,  "Publicity  Media  and  Methods:  Their 
Role  In  Modem  PubUc  Relations."  an  unusu- 
ally valuable  source  book  published  by 
MacmlUan. 


As  explained  by  Professor  Schoenfeld, 
"Prcom  is  short  for  public  relations  commu- 
nications; the  act  of  planning  and  producing 
the  written,  spoken,  and/or  pictorial  message 
that  form  the  pulse  of  a  public  relations  pro- 
gram. Prcom  may  also  be  used  to  refer  to 
the  messages  themselves." 

In  relating  an  enormous  story  with  im- 
pressive facts  and  figures,  the  New  York  City 
Housing  Authority  fact  sheet  should  make 
every  member  of  the  civil  service  corps  proud 
that  a  government  agency — manned  almost 
totally  by  civil  servants — has  performed  so 
superbly  in  the  public  Interest. 

To  build  a  fact  sheet  as  succesfully  as  Mr. 
Kanny    constructed    the    one    for    the    New 
York    City    Housing    Authority.     Professor 
Schoenfeld  suggests  an  outline  such  as  this- 
What  It  is. 
What  It  does. 
Whom  it's  for. 
How  It's  organize'". 
How  It  operates. 
When  It  happens. 
Where  It's  located. 
Why  it's  offered. 
What  it  costs. 
How  you  can  do  (get)  It. 
Why  It's  good. 

You  won't  have  to  look  too  hard  to  find 
all  bases  covered  in  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority  fact  sheet  with  Items  such  as: 
148  developments  in  all  five  boroughs  with 
exact  locations,  making  the  total  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  population  equal 
to  the  Nation's  29th  largest  city;  seven  de- 
velopments with  2,668  apartments  scheduled 
to  open  in  1966;  38  percent  of  all  apartments 
under  construction  or  planned  designed  ex- 
clusively for  the  elderly;  racial  or  ethnic 
composition  of  authority  residents  In  Negro, 
403  percent;  white,  38.9  per  cent;  Puerto 
RIcan,  19.4  percent;  Chinese,  0.6  percent- 
other.  0.3  percent. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  to  New  York  Olty 
Housing  Authority  fact  sheet  is  that  It  is  the 
first  printed  public  document  of  a  city  agency 
to  carry  a  special  mesage  from  the  new 
mayor,  John  V.  Lindsay.  His  message  is  of 
official  recognition  by  the  city's  new  chief 
executive  that  it  takes  competent,  expe- 
rienced professionals  to  do  the  kind  of  pubUc 
administration  Job  performed  by  the  New 
York   City   Housing  Authority. 

Government  public  relations  professionals 
and  others  who  wish  to  use  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  fact  sheet  as  a  guide- 
line for  one  of  their  own,  may  obtain  a  copy 
by  writing  to  Public  Relations  Office,  New 
York  City  Housing  Authority.  250  Broadway 
New  York,  NY.,  10007. 


Uncle  Sam  Joins  Yonr  School  Board 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF   OBIO 

IN  ■THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Meldrim  Thomson,  president 
of  the  board  of  education  In  Orford, 
NM.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues,  this  fine  speech  by  a  dedi- 
cated American  who  Is  a  champion  of 
local  govenmient. 

Uncle  Sam  Joins  YotrB  School  Board 

Members  and  friends  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Conservative  Union.  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  be  with  you  today. 

I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  hang 
high  at  the  doorstep  of  your  orgaitizatlon  a 


lantern  of  warning  about  our  public  schools. 
I  pray  that  Ite  piercing  gleam  might  be  seen 
from  the  plains  oX  Rye  to  the  hills  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

There  is  a  great  revolution  taking  place  In 
the  field  of  public  education  today.  In  the 
picturesque  language  of  the  Future  Farmers 
of  America,  this  revolution  is  occurring 
wherever  corn  is  grown  and  future  farmers 
meet — reaching  from  the  State  of  Maine  to 
Hawaii,  from  the  State  of  Washington  to 
Puerto  Rico. 

If  we  raise  no  breakwater  against  it,  this 
surging  tidal  wave  of  change  will  soon  leave 
on  the  shores  of  our  school  districts — 

1.  A  national  educational  policy  that  ex- 
acts blind  conformity  from  local  schools; 

2.  An  entrenched  bureaucracy  of  Federal 
educationists  empowered  to  prescribe  cur- 
riculum and  specify  textbooks  for  our 
schools; 

3.  A  massive  Federal  tax  commitment  for 
myriad,  unnecessary  educational  frills;   and 

4.  Local  school  boards  either  reduced  to 
impotency  or  gone  forever. 

Hark.  Are  these  the  fears  of  an  alarm- 
ist— of  one  who  sees  a  pedagogical  ghost  In 
every  schoolroom  closet?  Perhaps,  but  I 
think  not. 

It  Is  true  that  3  months  ago,  contrary  to 
the  recommendation  of  our  superintendent. 
&ve  of  our  six-member  school  board  in  Or- 
ford voted  not  to  accept  $7,227  in  Federal 
aid  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  because  we  wanted 
no  part  of  Federal  controls  in  our  schools. 
Since  then  we  have  been  labeled  by  some 
elements  of  the  press,  too  lazy  to  rise  above 
name  calling,  as  rightwingers,  described  as 
far  out,  called  scare-yell  ranters,  and  have 
even  been  deprecated  against  as  Ignorant. 

After  14  years  of  service  on  school  boards 
in  both  New  York  and  this  State— years  in 
which  I  always  fought  for  teachers'  raises, 
demanded  teacher  competency,  struggled  for 
and  obtained  bond  Issues  for  necessary  new 
school  buildings,  and  won  and  lost  school 
board  elections — I  have  learned  to  accept 
anomositles  and  vituperations  as  routine  oc- 
cupational hazards. 

Who,  then,  says  that  an  educational  rev- 
olution now  overspreads  our  land?  Listen 
to  the  fashioner  of  present-day  public  school 
philosophy,  James  B.  Conant.  in  his  book. 
"Shaping  Educational  Policy,"  published  2 
years  ago: 

"It  is  my  belief  there  wUl  be  more  radical 
changes  in  the  future  and  this  in  turn 
means  that  our  old  methods  of  determining 
educational  policy  need  drastic  revision  to 
meet  the  Impact  of  the  educational  revolu- 
tions." 

What  la  the  goal  of  this  revolution?  Ulti- 
mate and  complete  control  of  the  educa- 
tional policies  for  our  public  schools.  To 
put  It  bluntly.  It  is  a  struggle  to  see  who 
will  mold  the  minds  of  tomorrow's  citizens. 
Win  the  parents  of  today's  schoolchildren, 
in  their  capacity  as  school  district  voters! 
retain  their  now  tenuous  hold  on  school 
policymaking  powers  through  their  elected 
school  boards,  or  will  this  power  be  slyly 
Uken  from  the  voters  by  the  advocates  of 
a  standardized,  national  school  system?  This 
is  the  issue. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  would  achieve 
its  goal  by  creating  through  Federal -State 
channels  a  national  educational  policy.  This 
has  been  described  by  minority  members  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
as  a  "centralized,  standardized,  uniform  na- 
tional school  system." 

Dr.  Conant  would  arrive  at  the  same  des- 
tlnaUon  by  means  of  a  50-8tat€  compact 
shaping  nationwide,  as  distinguished  from 
national,  educational  policies. 

Either  route  would  lead  us  to  some  lofty 
Olympus,  far  removed  from  the  valley  of  the 
voters,  where  what  is  taught  our  children 
would  be  determined  by  the  professional 
priests  of  education. 
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Tb*  Federal  route  Is  direct,  lacking  even 
the  subtlety  of  circuitry.  Why?  Because  th* 
Federal  educators  now  have  a  fat  puree  and 
no  longer  need  follow  the  baclcroads  of  cau- 
tion. The  State-compact  route  Is  Indirect. 
But  the  resiilt  must  Inevitably  be  the  same. 
The  makers  of  nationwide  educational  pol- 
icy would  be  representatives  chosen  from  the 
50  States,  but  their  method  of  selection 
would  be  so  far  removed  from  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people  that  the  effect  would  be  to 
place  the  making  of  educational  policy  In 
the  hands  of  the  professional  educators. 

How  will  this  revolution  be  achieved?  By 
the  use  of  tax  money.  Whose  money  will 
be  used?  Yours  and  mine;  and.  since  we 
still  skip  merrily  roiutd  the  Maypole  of  deficit 
spending,  also  the  future  earnings  of  our 
children. 

The  Federal  educators  have  the  perfect 
formula  for  obtaining  their  goals.  They 
gather  this  money  in  the  form  of  Income 
taxes,  then  piously  give  It  back  to  the  schools 
••  grants.  We  are  not  supposed  to  know 
that  it  was  our  money  in  the  first  place  or 
that  a  huge  percentage  of  it  has  rubbed  off  in 
bureaucratic  attrition  before  it  was  returned 
toua. 

Let  me  emphasize  here  that  there  could  b« 
no  poaslblllty  of  Federal  control  of  our 
schools,  if  the  Congress  had  the  wisdom  to 
enact  the  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
CoTTOW  that  would  keep  a  fixed  percent  of 
Federal  tax  money  in  the  State,  safely  ear- 
marked for  educational  use  only. 

In  another  era  of  social  revolution  the 
•ecret  o<  the  money-persuading  process  was 
described  by  one  of  its  great  advocates  as 
"tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect  and 
elect."  The  innovators  of  30  years  ago  recog- 
nised the  power  of  tax  money  as  a  political 
weapon  aiul  boldly  proclaimed  that  "nobody 
wanted  to  kill  Santa  Claus." 

Dr.  Conant,  often  a  spokesman  for  the 
liberal  school  of  thought  in  educational 
matters,  describes  the  result  of  the  Federal 
tax  power  on  local  schools  as  follows; 

"A  generation  ago  oooservatlve  school 
people,  deeply  committed  to  the  principle 
of  local  control  of  the  public  schools,  openly 
deplored  the  amendment  which  authorised 
the  Federal  income  tax.  This  amendment.  It 
was  said,  would  destroy  the  basic  structure 
of  our  public  schools." 

And  so.  despite  the  concern  of  conserva- 
tive school  people  30  years  ago  budgets  rose, 
Oovernn^nt  expanded,  farm  siirpluses 
brought  a  national  lunch  program,  war  con- 
gestion gave  us  the  federally  impacted  area 
program,  sputnik  frightened  us  into  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act;  and  yet 
none  of  theee  programs  appeared  to  threaten 
seriously  local  control  of  our  public  schools. 

Only  with  the  passage  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  last  April,  was 
the  leguiatlve  machinery  fashioned  that 
would  put  ancle  Sam  on  every  school  board 
that  accepted  his  gift  of  our  money. 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-10. 
happy  bureaucrats  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation proclaimed  they  had  billions  to  dis- 
burse and  so  the  Federal  conunltment  In 
education  could  not  help  but  get  bigger. 

Tho  same  Jubilation  must  have  run 
through  the  headquarters  of  NEA.  which 
according  to  Conant  had  for  years  endeavored 
to  Increase  the  educational  financial  re- 
sources of  each  State  by  massive  Federal 
grants  for  the  public  schools. 

Last  fall  otir  superintendent  of  schools 
informed  o\ir  Orford  school  board  that  we 
would  be  able  to  get  about  $7,000  In  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  89-10.  which  we 
could  use  for  remedial  reading.  We  listened 
attentively.  We  were  then  running  a  deficit 
of  about  M.OOO.  This  manna  from  Wash- 
ington sounded  like  an  easy,  happy  way  out 
of  our  fiscal  dilBcultles. 

We  filed  the  necessary  papers  for  court 
MVO**!  of  a  special  school  msetlng. 
WhUe  swatting  the  outoocne.  some  of  us  got 


copies  of  the  law,  read  it  carefully,  became 
concerned  with  what  we  read,  and  began 
digging  deeper.  By  the  night  of  ovtr  first 
meeting  five  of  our  six  board  members  were 
ready  to  recommend  to  the  voters  the  rejec- 
tion of  funds  under  title  1  of  the  act. 

I  think  It  Important  to  stress  that  our 
decision  was  contrary  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  superintendent  and  the  oSiclala 
of  the  department  of  education,  and  even 
later  ran  counter  to  the  policy  statement  of 
the  State  board  of  education.  Also,  it  should 
be  noted  that  until  the  Hlllsboro  vote,  which 
preceded  ours,  some  50  districts  had  accepted 
funds  blindly  on  the  recommendation  of 
their  superintendents. 

The  Orford  voters  refused  $7,227  on 
December  15.  We  thought  the  issue  was 
settled,  at  least  In  Orford.  However,  we  un- 
expectedly began  receiving  letters  and  phone 
calls  asking  for  information  and  help.  So 
we  continued  the  fight  by- determining  for 
ourselves  that  there  was  no  severe  reading 
problem  in  our  school  that  we  could  not 
handle  ourselves.  I  Invited  Congressman 
AsHBRooK  of  Otiio  to  Speak  in  Orford  and 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  so  that 
voters  around  the  State  might  be  alerted  to 
the  many  soxind  reasons  for  rejecting  funds 
under  title  1  of  the  act. 

The  Issue  continued  to  boir  furiously  in 
oxir  town.  By  petition  of  18  voters  the 
question  was  added  to  the  warrant  for  our 
annual  school  meeting.  The  local  minister 
who  favored  acceptance  of  the  funds  got 
into  the  act  by  signing  the  petition,  writing 
a  letter  to  the  editor,  and  holding  meetings 
at  the  parsonage. 

Our  Orford  Teachers'  Association,  an 
affiliate  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, invited  William  McLln,  one  of  their 
highly  paid  Washington  lobbyists,  to  speak 
in  Orford.  The  teachers  campaigned  dur- 
ing school  hours,  made  press  and  radio  re- 
leases, and  even  sent  teacher-puptl  messages 
home.  And  for  this  our  board  censured  the 
teachers'  association. 

The  pressure  from  within  and  outside  of 
Orford  was  heavy  and  effective.  The  local 
paper  pounded  away  at  us.  In  the  end  we 
lost  the  vote  on  March  1.  However,  and  this 
Is  very  important  to  keep  In  mind,  the 
Orford  School  Board  has  not  yet  accepted 
Federal  aid  under  Public  Law  89-10.  The 
way  our  board  is  presently  constituted  with 
three  favoring  aid  and  three  opposed  to  It,  I 
would  be  greatly  surprised  If  Orford  ac- 
cepted Federal  aid  this  year.  Thus,  In 
Orford  our  ramparts  have  been  pierced,  not 
breeched. 

The  New  Hampshire  towns  that  originally 
rejected  Federal  aid  have  won  precious  time 
for  us  to  arouse  the  voters  to  the  dangers  of 
Federal  control  of  their  schools.  In  our  ef- 
fort to  alert  the  people  we  have  been  far 
more  effective  than  seemed  possible.  Sena- 
tor Cotton's  ofllce  said  we  had  built  a  suc- 
cessful backfire  In  New  Hampshire.  Con- 
greesman  Ci.rvn.ANT>  says  others  In  Congress 
are  asking  him  why  this  furor  over  accepting 
Federal  money. 

Bear  in  mind  this  fight  to  reject  Federal 
aid  under  Public  Law  89-10  Is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  the  struggle  for  the  minds  of 
our  children  that  goes  on  dally.  Powerful 
forces  are  working  to  destroy  local  control  of 
your  schools. 

It  is  strange  to  me  that  not  once  since  we 
began  our  fight  in  Orford  has  any  adversary 
either  denied,  tried  to  explain  or  contro- 
verted, the  U.S.  Ofllce  of  Education's  own 
pamphlet,  "A  Federal  Education  Agency  Tot 
the  Future"  published  In  19«1. 

Listen  to  these  statements  from  that  pam- 
phlet If  you  want  to  know  the  real  goals  of 
that  office.  And  remember  this  was  written 
before  Congress  gave  them  their  billions. 

"In  addition  to  the  Federal  level  at  pub- 
lic policy  determination,  the  Office  has  much 
concern  with  policy  matters  at  the  State  and 
local  levels." 


And  again,  "the  tradition  of  local  control 
should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  Inhibit 
Office  of  Education  leadership." 

The  pamphlet  enumerates  11  goals  of  the 
Office.  Consider  the  following  two  and  re- 
member that  they  are  the  words  of  a  spokes- 
man for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  1961. 

"BroadetUng  of  Federal  Interest  In  cur- 
riculum  and   Improvement   of   Instruction." 

"Broadening  of  Federal  Interest  to  Include 
educational  activities  and  services  outside 
the  structure  of  organized  education." 

The  respected  columnist  and  educator. 
R.iymond  Moley,  writing  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  in  1963  described  the  NEA  as 
a  powerful  pressure  group,  as  much  a  politi- 
cal organization  as  Is  the  APL-CIO. 

Apparently  the  NEA  became  worried  that 
10  foolish  little  New  Hampshire  towns  would 
say  "no"  to  this  Federal  aid.  for  fear  of 
controls.  So  they  sent  to  the  little  town 
of  Orford  one  of  their  great  warriors  whose 
shining  armor  and  pontlBcatlons  were  sup- 
posed to  awe  ova  citizens. 

I  asked  this  Impressive  combatant  If  the 
NEA  had  ever  backed  Senator  Cotton's  pro- 
posal to  leave  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax 
In  the  States  for  educational  purposes.  He 
answered  obliquely  by  saying  they  were  now 
studying  whether  they  would  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  McLln  said,  "the  public  school  system 
Is  on  trial."  I  ask  on  trial  by  whom?  For 
what  reason?  In  fact,  what  is  so  wrong  with 
a  system  that  has  educated  our  citizens  so 
well  that  today  we  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
the  greatest  civilization  yet  fashioned  by 
man. 

These  outspoken  innovators  must  have 
some  reason  for  attacking  our  public  schools. 
I  think  Raymond  Moley  expressed  this  reason 
when  he  noted  that  the  real  objective  of 
the  NEA  is  to  take  more  control  of  educa- 
tion away  from  school  boards  and  official 
school  administrators. 

Moley  said  the  NEA  regards  "education  as 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the 
direction  of  lay  school  boards  and  legisla- 
tures. It  U  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of  govern- 
ment by  an  elite  of  professional  educator- 
politicians." 

The  NEA  lobbyist  assured  his  listeners  In 
Orford  that  Public  Law  89-10  carried  with 
it  no  Federal  controls.  He  did  even  more, 
he  blandly  cited  section  604  of  the  act  as 
specifically  prohibiting  Federal  control  of 
education.  But  under  questioning  he  ad- 
mitted no  one  could  be  fined  or  Jailed  If 
they  violated  this  act.  How  meaningful  can 
this  prohibition  be  when  it  Is  administered 
by  those  persons  most  likely  to  violate  It? 

The  Federal  educationists  can  call  con- 
trols by  any  other  name  they  want,  be  It 
"standards,  guidelines  or  criteria,"  and  by 
any  name  at  all  you'll  find  that  the  Federal 
grants  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10  are 
Federal  bribes  designed  to  take  the  policy- 
making power  away  from  our  local  schools. 

When  school  boards  must  obtain  approval 
for  the  projects  for  which  they  seek  Federal 
funds — that's  control. 

When  the  law  says  that  applications  for 
grants  must  be  "consistent  with  such  basic 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may  establish" 
— that's  control. 

When  you  cannot  spend  the  money  to  Im- 
prove your  cafeteria  but  can  spend  It  for  a 
Saturday  morning  enrichment  program — 
whatever  that  means — that's  control. 

People  who  insist  on  seeing  a  bureaucrat 
standing  at  their  schoolhouse  door  with  Fed- 
eral funds  in  one  hand  and  chains  In  the 
other  before  recognizing  controls,  remind  me 
of  the  old  farmer  who  would  buy  no  life 
Insurance  because  he  was  not  dead.  The 
controls  are  there:  and  easy  to  see  by  any- 
one who  will  open  his  eyes. 

What  can  we  do  here  In  New  Hampshire  if 
we  want  to  retain  control  erf  our  public 
schools?  There  are  two  things  we  can  and 
must  do: 
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1.  Say  "no"  to  acceptance  of  these  Federal 
funds. 

2.  Revive  a  keen  sense  of  local  responsibil- 
ity for  our  public  schools. 

Why  say  "no"  to  tax  money  that  Is  ours? 
I'll  teU  you  why.  There  are  two  excellent 
reasons: 

First,  your  "no's"  when  said  loud  and  clear, 
will  be  heard  In  Washington,  and  It's  a  good 
bet  that  Congressmen  who  hear  you  will 
think  twice  before  spending  additional  bil- 
lions of  your  tax  dollars  on  educational  frills 
In  an  election  year;  and 

Second,  your  "no's"  will  encourage  your 
neighbors  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  In  the 
struggle  to  turn  the  rushing  Ude  that  today 
sweeps  relentlessly  toward  a  standardized, 
centralized,  national  school  system. 

What  can  we  do  to  revive  a  sense  of  local 
responsibility?  There  are  several  vital  areas 
in  which  we  as  citizens  can  reassert  local 
control  of  our  schools  through  local  action. 
I  shall  not  trespass  on  yo\ir  patience  by  at- 
tempting to  develop  this  thought  In  detail 
here.  Perhaps  it  will  suffice  If  I  merely 
eniomerate  some  possible  actions. 

1.  We  should  vigorously  refute  the  Idea 
that  more  and  more  money  will  give  us 
better  and  better  education.  I  challenge 
the  apostles  of  qtiallty  through  money — 
and  I  speak  of  State  and  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars— to  first  demonstrate  the  need  for  it; 
and  second,  make  an  honest  listing  of  the 
many  ways  they  can  economize  in  our  schools 
today.  They  would  be  amazed  at  how  long 
their  list  would  be  and  how  large  the  total 
of  possible  savings. 

2.  We  should  elect  legislators  who  will 
overhaul  many  of  our  old,  archaic,  and  un- 
fair school  laws.  For  Just  one  example, 
consider  how  unfair  and  discriminating  our 
comprehensive,  area,  and  cooperative  stat- 
utes are  when  thousands  of  dollars  are  dis- 
bursed to  encourage  bigness  in  high  schools 
while  countless  small  high  schools  that  still 
must  teach  thousands  of  students  are  denied 
such  funds. 

3.  We  should  Insist  that  all  of  our  school 
board  members,  at  all  times,  exert  at  the 
local  level  and  within  the  meaning  of  State 
statutes  and  regulations,  a  vibrant  and  en- 
thusiastic leadership  In  their  local  school 
affairs.  Their  true  role,  while  not  one  of 
truculence  or  arrogance.  Is  certainly  not  that 
of  a  rubberstamp  for  every  Idea  and  pro- 
gram that  emanates  from  the  professional 
educator. 

4.  We  should  as  citizens  attend  school 
meetings,  become  aware  of  school  problems 
and  their  possible  solutions,  and  work  inces- 
santly for  sane  and  fiscally  sound  Improve- 
ment of  our  public  school  program.  Few 
anyone  who  Is  really  concerned  about  our 
Nation's  future  and  who  wants  to  contribute 
his  bit  to  that  future,  there  is  no  better  and 
more  effective  way  to  help  your  country  than 
to  work  constantly  for  the  Improvement  of 
our  local  schools. 

Last  night  the  voters  of  Comlsh  won  a 
great  victory  by  rejecting  Federal  aid  in  a 
a-to-l  vote.  They  did  it  by  hard  work.  They 
held  meetings,  studied  13  copies  of  Public 
Law  89-10,  and  cited  secUon  and  line  In  refu- 
tation to  every  argument  advanced  by  their 
superintendent. 

What  the  people  of  Comlsh  have  done, 
others  all  over  this  State  can  do  now,  next 
year,  and  as  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  win 
decisively. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  are  locked 
In  ccnnbat  in  a  great  educational  revolution. 
We,  the  voters,  taxpayers,  p>arents,  and  citi- 
zens will  either  win  over  the  powerful  pres- 
sure groups  and  entrenched  bureaucrats,  or 
watch  them  win  the  minds  of  our  boys  and 
girls  while  we  stand  smuggly  by  nibbling  at 
the  crumbs  of  Federal  aid. 

Friends,  my  warning  is,  beware  of  Federal 
control  of  your  public  schools.  My  message 
Is,  encourage  vigorous  local  leadership  of 
your  schools.     My  hope  Is  that,  no  matter 


how  hard  the  battle  goes,  how  long  the  strug- 
gle, you  will  resolutely  strive  for  Improve- 
ment of  your  public  schools. 


President  Johnson  Says  Fight  for  Freedom 
Is  American  Tradition 
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Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, President  Johnson  made  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policies  of  his  administration  In  a  recent 
address  following  his  acceptance  of  the 
National  Freedom  Award  in  New  York 
City. 

The  President  put  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam in  historical  perspective,  pointing 
out  that  It  is  the  American  tradition  to 
fight  for  freedom. 

Because  of  the  great  interest  this 
speech  will  have  to  my  colleagues  £ind 
to  Americans  everywhere,  I  place  this 
great  speech  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 
The  address  of  the  President  follows: 
Mr.  Chief  J\istlce,  Mr.  Secretary,  Senator 
Kennedy,  members  of  the  fine  delegation 
from  New  York,  ladles  and  gentlemen  at  the 
head  table,  my  fellow  Americans,  to  be  hon- 
ored with  this  award  by  this  organization  is 
a  very  proud  moment  for  me.  I  accept  It 
with  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  and  with  re- 
newed commitment  to  the  cause  that  It  rep- 
resents, the  cause  of  freedom  at  home  and 
the  cause  of  freedom  abroad. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  to  a  world  that  was 
darkened  by  war,  Persldent  Franklin  Roose- 
velt described  the  four  freedoms  of  man- 
kind: Freedom  of  speech  and  expression; 
freedom  of  every  person  to  worship  God  111  his 
own  way;  freedom  from  want;  freedom  from 
fear.  Franklin  Roosevelt  knew  that  these 
freedoms  could  not  be  the  province  of  one 
people  alone.  He  called  on  all  his  country- 
men— to  assist  those  who  endured  the  ty- 
rant's bombs  and  suffered  his  oppoeiUon  and 
oppression.  He  called  for  courage  and  for 
generosity,  and  few  resolution  in  the  face 
of  terror.  And  then  he  said,  "Freedom  means 
the  supremacy  of  human  rights  everywhere. 
Our  support  goes  to  those  who  struggle  to 
gain  those  rights — or  keep  them." 

Wendell  Wlllkle,  Franklin  Roosevelt's  op- 
I»nent  In  the  campaign  of  1940,  shared  his 
belief  that  freedom  could  not  be  founded 
only  on  American  shores  or  only  for  those 
whose  skin  Is  white.  *Treedcxn  is  an  In- 
divisible word,"  Wendell  Wlllkle  said.  "If 
we  want  to  enjoy  it  and  fight  for  It  we  must 
be  prei>ared  to  extend  It  to  everyone,  whether 
they  are  rich  or  poor,  whether  they  agree  with 
us  or  not,  no  matter  what  their  race  or  the 
color  of  their  skin." 

That  was  Republican  policy  25  years  ago. 
It  was  Democratic  policy  25  years  ago.  It  Is 
American  policy  here  tonight. 

Then  how  well  have  we  done  In  our  time  in 
making  the  four  freedoms  real  for  our  pec^le 
and  for  the  other  people  of  the  world?  Here 
In  America  we  accord  every  man  the  right 
to  worship  as  he  wills.  I  believe  we  are  more 
tolerant  of  sectional  and  religious  and  racial 
differences  than  we  were  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  The  majority  of  o\ir  people  beUeve 
that  a  qualified  maa  or  woman  of  any  race, 
of  any  religion,  of  any  section,  oould  hold 
any  office  in  our  land.  This  was  not  so,  not 
very  clear  at  all  In  1940.    We  are  committed 


now,  however  great  the  trial  and  tension,  to 
protecting  the  right  of  free  expression  and 
peaceful  dissent. 

We  have  learned  to  despise  the  witch- 
hunt, the  unprincipled  harassment  of  a 
man's  integrity  and  his  right  to  be  different. 
We  have  gained  in  tolerance,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined to  use  the  high  office  I  hold  to  protect 
and  to  encourage  that  tolerance.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  I  will  remain  altogether 
sUent  on  the  critical  Issues  of  our  day.  For 
Just  as  strongly  as  I  believe  In  other  men's 
freedom  to  disagree,  so  do  I  also  beUeve  in 
the  President's  freedom  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade. 

So  let  me  asstire  you  and  my  fellow  Ameri- 
cans tonight  that  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  defend  both. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  freedom  from  want 
had  the  ring  of  urgency  for  our  pec^le.  The 
unemployment  rate  stood  at  14.5  percent. 
Millions  of  Americans  had  spent  the  last 
decade  In  the  breadlines  or  on  farms  where 
the  winds  howled  away  any  chance  for  a 
decent  life.  Tonight  there  are  still  mUUons 
whose  poverty  haunts  our  conscience.  There 
are  stlU  fathers  without  Jobs,  and  there  are 
still  children  without  hope.  Yet  for  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  these  are  times 
when  the  hand  of  plenty  has  replaced  the 
grip  of  want.  And  for  the  first  time  in  al- 
most 9  years  tonight  the  unemployment 
rate  has  fallen  to  4  percent.  This  libera- 
tion from  want,  for  which  we  thank  God,  Is 
a  testimony  to  the  enduring  vltaUty  of  the 
American  competitive  system,  the  American 
free  enterprise  economy.  It  is  a  testimony 
also  to  an  enlightened  public  policy,  estab- 
lished by  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  strength- 
ened by  every  administration  since  his  death. 
That  policy  has  freed  Americans  for  more 
hopeful  and  more  productive  lives. 

It  has  relieved  their  tears  of  growing  old — 
by  social  security  and  by  medical  care.  It 
has  inspired  them  with  hope  for  their  chil- 
dren, by  aid  to  elementary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. It  has  helped  to  create  economic 
opportunity  by  enlightened  fiscal  policies. 
It  has  granted  to  mlUlons,  born  into  hope- 
lessness, the  chance  of  a  new  start  In  life 
by  public  works,  by  private  Incenttve,  by 
poverty  programs.  For  the  Negro  American, 
It  has  opened  the  door  after  centuries  of 
enslavement  and  discrimination — opened  the 
doors  to  the  blessings  that  America  offers 
to  those  that  are  willing  and  able  to  earn 
them. 

Thus  we  address  the  spirit  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  25  years  after  his  message  to  the 
America  and  the  world,  with  confidence  and 
with  an  unflagging  determination.  We  have 
served  his  vision  of  the  four  freedoms  es- 
sential to  mankind — here  in  America. 

Yet  we  know  that  he  did  not  speak  only 
for  America.  We  know  that  the  four  free- 
doms are  not  secure  In  America  when  they 
are  violently  denied  elsewhere  In  the  world. 
We  know,  too,  that  it  requires  more  than 
speeches  to  resist  the  international  enemies 
of  freedom.  We  know  that  men  respond  to 
deeds  when  they  are  deaf  to  words.  Even 
the  precious  word  "freedom"  may  become 
empty  to  those  without  the  means  to  use  It 
For  what  does  freedom  mean  when  famine 
cloaks  the  land,  when  new  millions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  reeoiu-ces,  when  nar- 
row privilege  Is  entrenched  behind  law  and 
custom,  when  all  conspires  to  teach  men 
that  they  cannot  change  the  conditions  of 
their  lives? 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  how  five  admin- 
istrations have  labored  to  give  real  meaning 
to  freedom,  in  a  world  where  it  is  often 
merely  a  phrase  that  conceals  oppression  and 
neglect.  Men  in  this  room,  men  throughout 
America,  have  given  their  skills  and  their 
treasure  to  that  work.  You  have  warned  our 
people  how  insatiable  Is  aggression,  and  how 
it  thrives  on  htmian  misery.  You  have  car- 
ried the  word  that  without  the  seitse  that 
we  can  change  the  oondlUons  of  their  lives. 
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nntYti-ng  c&n  aTsll  the  oppressed  of  this 
aMtb — neither  good  wUl,  nor  national  sover- 
eignty, nor  massive  grants  of  aid.  from  ttaelr 
more  fortunate  brothers.  You  have  known, 
too.  that  men  who  believe  they  can  change 
their  destinies  will  change  their  destinies. 
Armed  with  that  belief,  they  will  be  willing — 
yee.  they  will  be  eager — to  make  the  sacri- 
fices th*t  freedom  demands.  They  will  be 
anxious  to  shoulder  the  responsibilities  that 
are  inseparably  bound  to  freedom.  Tbey 
will  be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four  es- 
sential freedoms — beyond  to  the  freedom  to 
learn,  to  master  new  skills,  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  lore  of  man  and  nature;  to 
the  freedom  to  grow,  to  become  the  best 
that  Is  within  them  to  become  to  cast 
off  the  yoke  of  discrimination  and  disease: 
to  the  freedom  to  hope,  and  to  build  on 
that  hope,  lives  of  Integrity  and  well-being. 

This  Is  what  our  struggle  in  Vietnam  Is 
about  tonight.  This  Is  what  our  struggle 
for  equal  rights  In  this  country  Is  all  about 
tonight.  We  seek  to  create  that  climate,  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  unlettered  men  can 
laam.  where  deprived  children  can  grow, 
where  hopeless  millions  can  be  Inspired  to 
change  the  terms  of  their  existence  for  the 
better.  That  climate  cannot  be  created 
where  terror  fUls  the  air.  Children  cannot 
Icam.  and  men  cannot  earn  their  bread,  and 
women  cannot  heal  the  sick  where  the  night 
of  violence  has  blotted  out  the  sun.  Whether 
In  the  cities  and  hamlets  of  Vietnam,  or  in 
the  ghettoes  of  our  own  cltiea.  the  struggle 
Is  the  same.  That  struggle  Is  to  end  the 
violence  against  the  human  mind  and  body — 
•o  that  the  work  of  peace  may  be  done, 
and  tbe  fruits  of  freedom  may  be  won. 

We  are  pitting  the  reeources  of  the  law. 
of  education  and  training,  of  our  vision  and 
our  compassion,  against  that  violence  here 
In  America.  And  we  shall  end  it  in  our 
time. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  earth  we  are  no 
lees  committed  to  ending  violence  against 
men  who  are  struggling  tonight  to  be  free. 
It  is  about  that  commitment  that  I  have 
come  here  to  speak  now. 

Tonight  in  Vietnam  more  than  aoo.OOO  ot 
your  young  Americans  stand  there  fighting 
for  your  freedom.  Tonight  our  people  are 
datermined  that  these  men  shall  have  what- 
•TW  help  they  need,  and  that  their  catise. 
which  Is  our  cause,  shall  be  sustained.  But 
In  these  last  days  there  have  been  questions 
about  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam,  and 
theee  questions  have  been  answered  loudly 
and  clearly  for  every  dtiaen  to  see  and  to 
bear.  The  strengtb  ol  Anterlcan  can  never 
be  sapped  by  dlacuselon,  and  we  have  no  bet- 
ter nor  stronger  tradition  than  open  debate, 
free  debate,  in  hour*  of  danger.  We  believe, 
with  Macaulay.  that  men  are  never  so  likely 
to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  they 
dtaenas  it  freely.  We  are  united  In  our  com- 
mittment to  free  dlaeuasion.  So  also  we  are 
united  In  otir  determination  that  no  foe  any- 
where should  ever  mistake  our  arguments  for 
Indedalon.  nor  our  debates  for  weakness. 

So  what  are  the  questions  that  are  still 
being  askedr 

Plrrt.  some  ask  if  this  Is  a  war  for  un- 
Umtted  objectives.  The  answer  Is  plain.  The 
uwwer  is  "No." 

Our  purpose  in  Vletnant  is  to  prevent  the 
mioesas  of  aggression.  It  is  not  conquest:  It 
Is  not  empire;  It  Is  not  foreign  bases:  It  Is  not 
domination.  It  la  simply  put.  Just  to  prevent 
the  forceful  conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by 
North  Vietnam. 

Second,  some  people  ask  If  we  are  caught 
ta  a  blind  escalation  of  force  that  is  putting 
rtm  headlong  toward  a  wider  war  that  no  one 
wants.  Tbe  answer,  again,  is  a  simple  "No." 
We  are  using  that  force  and  only  that  force 
that  la  necessary  to  stop  this  aggression.  Our 
fighting  men  are  Ui  Vietnam  becaxise  tens 
of  thotisands  of  invaders  came  south  before 
them.  Our  numbers  have  taereaaed  in  Viet- 
nam because  tbe  sjnn— Inn  of  others  has  In- 


creased in  Vietnam.  The  high  hopes  of  the 
ag;gressor  have  been  dimmed  and  the  tide  of 
the  battle  has  been  turned,  and  our  meas- 
ured use  of  force  will  and  must  be  continued. 
But  this  is  prudent  firmness  under  what  I 
believe  is  careful  control.  There  is  not,  and 
there  will  not  be.  a  mindless  escalation. 

Third,  others  ask  if  our  fighting  men  are  to 
oe  denied  the  help  tbey  need.  The  answer, 
again,  is  and  will  be  a  resounding  "No."  Our 
great  MiUtary  Establishment  has  moved 
200.000  men  across  10,000  miles  since  last 
spring.  These  men  have,  and  will  have,  all 
they  need  to  fight  tbe  aggressor.  They  have 
already  performed  miracles  in  combat.  The 
men  behind  them  have  worked  miracles  of 
supply,  building  new  ports,  transporting  new 
equipment,  opening  new  roads.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  of  freedom  are  strong  tonight  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  we  plan  to  keep  them  so. 
As  you  know,  they  are  lead  there  by  a  bril- 
liant and  a  resourceful  commander  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland.  He  knows  the 
needs  of  war  and  he  supports  the  works  of 
pectce.  And  when  he  asks  for  more  Ameri- 
cans to  help  the  men  that  he  has.  his  re- 
quests will  be  immediately  studied,  and.  as 
I  promised  the  Nation  last  July,  his  needs 
will  be  Immediately  met. 

Fourth,  some  ask  if  our  men  go  alone  to 
Vietnam,  If  we  alone  respect  our  great  com- 
mitment in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  Still 
again  the  answer  is  a  simple  "No."  We  have 
seven  allies  in  SSATO,  and  we  have  seen  five 
of  them  give  us  vital  support,  each  with  his 
own  strength  and  in  his  own  way,  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia. 

Fifth,  :om«  ask  about  the  risks  of  a  wider 
war.  perhaps  against  the  vast  land  armies  of 
Red  China.  And  again  the  answer  is  "No." 
never  by  any  act  of  ours— and  not  If  there  Is 
any  reason  left  behind  the  wild  words  from 
Pel  ping. 

We  have  threatened  no  one.  and  we  will 
not.  We  seek  the  end  of  no  regime,  and  we 
will  not.  Our  purpose  Is  solely  to  defend 
against  aggression.  To  any  armed  attack, 
we  will  reply.  We  have  measured  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  others,  and  we 
think  we  know  our  own.  We  observe  in  our- 
selves, and  we  applaud  in  others,  a  careful 
restraint  in  action.  We  can  live  with  anger 
in  word  as  long  as  It  Is  matched  by  caution  In 
deed. 

Sixth,  men  ask  If  we  rely  on  guns  alone. 
Still  again  the  answer  Is  "No."  Prom  our 
Honoliiiu  meeting,  from  the  clear  pledge 
which  Joins  us  with  our  allies,  there  has 
emerged  a  oooimoci  dedication  to  the  peace- 
ful progreae  ot  the  people  at  Vietnam — to 
schools  for  their  children,  to  care  for  their 
health,  to  hope  and  bounty  for  their  land. 

The  Vice  President  returned  tonight  from 
his  constructive  and  very  highly  suoceesful 
visit  to  Saigon  and  to  other  capitals,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  and  Ambassador  Lodge  have 
found  a  new  oonvtctlon  and  purpoee  in  South 
Vietnant — for  the  battle  against  want  and 
injustice  as  well  as  the  battle  against  ag- 
gression. 

So  the  pledge  of  Honolulu  will  be  kept, 
and  the  pledge  of  Baltimore  stands  open — to 
help  tbe  men  of  the  north  when  they  have 
the  wisdom  to  be  ready. 

We  Americans  must  understand  how  fun- 
damental 1b  the  meaning  of  this  second  war — 
the  war  on  want.  I  talked  on  my  ranch  last 
fall  with  Secretary  Freeman,  the  Secretary 
ot  Agriculture,  and  in  my  office  laat  week 
with  Secretary  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  making,  over  and 
over  again,  the  same  central  point:  The 
breeding  ground  of  war  Is  human  misery.  If 
we  are  not  to  fight  forever  in  faraway 
places — In  Europe,  or  the  far  Pacific,  or  the 
Jungles  of  Africa,  or  the  suburbs  of  Santo 
Domingo — then  we  Just  must  learn  to  get  at 
the  roots  of  violence.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
magnify  our  struggle  against  world  hunger 
and  Illiteracy  and  disease.  We  must  bring 
hope    to  men   whose   lives  now  end  at  two 


score  or  less.  Because  without  that  hope, 
without  progress  in  this  war  on  want,  we  will 
be  called  on  again  to  fight  again  and  again, 
as  we  are  fighting  tonight. 

Seventh,  men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule 
in  South  Vietnam.  Our  answer  there  Is  what 
It  has  been  for  200  years.  The  people  must 
have  this  right — the  South  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple— and  no  one  else.  Washington  will  not 
impose  upon  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
a  government  not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi 
ahall  not  Impose  upon  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  a  government  not  of  their  choice. 
So  we  will  Insist  for  ourselves  on  wh£,t  we 
require  from  Hanoi:  Respect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  We  stand  for  self-determination — 
for  free  elections — and  we  will  honor  their 
result. 

Eighth,  men  ask  If  we  are  neglecting  any 
hopeful  chance  of  i>eace.  And  the  answer 
Is  "No."  A  great  servant  of  peace,  Secretary 
Dean  Rusk,  has  sent  the  message  of  peace 
on  every  wire  and  by  every  hand  to  every 
continent.  A  great  pleader  for  peace  here 
with  us  tonight.  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, has  worked  at  home  and  abroad  in 
this  same  cause.  Their  undlscoiu'aged  ef- 
forts will  oontinue.  How  much  wiser  It 
would  have  been,  how  much  more  compas- 
sionate toward  Its  own  people.  If  Hanoi 
had  only  come  to  the  bargaining  table  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Then  the  7,000  Com- 
munist troojM  who  have  died  in  battle  since 
January  1.  and  the  many  thousands  who 
have  been  wounded  In  that  same  period, 
would  have  lived  in  peace  with  their  fellow 
men. 

Today,  as  then,  Hanoi  has  the  opportunity 
to  end  the  Increasing  toll  the  war  is  taking 
on  those  under  its  command. 

Ninth,  some  ask  how  long  we  must  bear 
this  burdeiL  To  that  question.  In  all 
honesty.  I  can  give  you  no  answer  tonight. 
During  the  Battle  of  Britain  when  that 
nation  stood  alone  In  1940,  Winston  Churchill 
gave  no  answer  to  that  question.  When  the 
forces  of  freedom  were  driven  from  the 
Philippines,  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
and  did  not  name  the  date  that  we  would 
return.  If  the  aggressor  persists  In  Viet- 
nam, the  struggle  may  well  be  long.  Our 
men  in  battle  know  and  they  accept  this 
hard  fact.  We  who  are  at  home  can  do  as 
much,  because  there  Is  no  computer  that  can 
tell  the  hour  and  the  day  of  peace,  but  we 
do  know  that  It  will  come  only  to  the 
steadfast  and  never  to  the  weak  in  heart. 

Tenth,  and  finally,  men  ask  If  it  is  worth 
it.  I  think  you  know  that  answer.  It  is  the 
answer  that  Americans  have  given  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  wherever  American 
strength  has  been  pledged  to  prevent  aggres- 
sion. The  contest  in  Vietnam  Is  confused 
and  hard,  and  many  of  its  forms  are  new. 
Yet  our  American  purpoee  and  policy  are  im- 
changed.  Our  men  in  Vietnam  are  there. 
Tbey  are  there,  as  Secretary  Dillon  told  you. 
to  keep  a  promise  that  was  made  12  years 
ago.  The  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  promised,  as 
Secretary  John  Foster  Dulles  said  for  the 
United  States — "That  an  attack  upon  the 
treaty  area  would  occasion  a  reaction  so 
united,  and  so  strong,  and  so  well  placed 
that  the  aggressor  would  lose  more  than  It 
could  hope  to  gain." 

But  we  keep  more  than  a  specific  treaty 
promise  in  Vietnam  tonight.  We  keep  the 
faith  for  freedom. 

Foxir  Presidents  have  pledged  to  keep  that 
faith. 

The  first  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  message  25  years  ago.  He 
said :  "  •  •  'we  are  committed  to  the  propo- 
sition that  principles  of  moraflty  and  con- 
siderations for  our  own  security  will  never 
permit  us  to  acquiesce  in  a  peace  dictated  by 
aggressors  and  sponsored  by  appeasers.  We 
know  that  enduring  peace  cannot  be  bought 
at  the  cost  of  other  people's  freedom." 
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The  second  was  H^ry  S.  Truman,  in  1947, 
at  a  historic  turning  point  In  the  history  of 
guerrilla  warfare — and  of  Greece.  Turkey, 
and  the  United  States.  These  were  his  words 
then:  "I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  In  their  own 
way." 

The  third  was  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  In  his 
first  Inaugural  address.  He  promised  this: 
"Realizing  that  commonsense  and  common 
decency  alike  dictate  the  futility  of  appease- 
ment, we  shall  never  try  to  placate  an  ag- 
gressor by  the  false  and  wicked  bargain  of 
trading  honor  for  security.  Americans,  in- 
deed, all  freeman,  remember  that  In  the 
final  choice  a  soldier's  pack  Is  not  so  heavy 
a  burden  as  a  prisoner's  chains." 

And  then  5  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy,  on 
the  cold  bright  noon  of  his  first  day  in  office, 
proclaimed:  "Let  the  word  go  forth  from 
this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  Amerteans — bom  In  this  cen- 
tury, tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard 
and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heri- 
tage— and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the 
slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which 
this  Nation  has  always  been  committed,  and 
to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home 
and  around  the  world. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  UI,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  svir- 
vlval  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

This  Is  the  American  tradition.  Built  in 
free  discussion,  proven  on  a  hundred  battle- 
fields, rewarded  by  a  progress  at  home  that 
has  no  match  in  history,  it  beckons  us  for- 
ward tonight  to  the  work  of  peace  In  Viet- 
nam. We  will  build  freedom  while  we  fight, 
and  we  will  seek  peace  every  day  by  every 
honorable  means.  But  we  will  persevere 
along  the  high,  hard  road  of  freedom.  We 
are  too  old  to  be  foolhardy,  and  we  are  too 
young  to  be  tired.  We  are  too  strong  for 
Xear  and  too  determined  for  retreat. 

Each  evening  when  I  retire,  I  take  up— 
from  a  bedside  table — reports  from  the  bat- 
tlefront  and  reports  from  the  capitals  around 
the  world.  They  tell  me  how  our  men  have 
fared  that  day  In  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of 
Vietnam.  They  tell  me  what  hope  there 
seems  to  be  that  the  message  of  peace  wlU  be 
heard  and  that  this  tragic  war  may  be  ended. 
I  have  read  of  individual  acts  of  heroism — of 
dedicated  men  and  women  whose  valor 
matches  that  of  any  generation  that  has 
ever  gone  before.  I  read  of  men  risking 
their  lives  to  save  others — of  men  giving  their 
lives  to  save  freedom.  Always  among  these 
reports  are  a  few  letters  from  the  men  out 
there  themselves.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
among  some  here  at  home  about  our  pur- 
poses In  Vietnam,  I  never  find  It  reflected  In 
those  letters  from  Vietnam. 

Our  soldiers,  o\xr  marines,  our  airmen,  and 
our  sailors  know  why  they  are  in  Vietnam. 
They  know,  as  five  Presidents  have  known, 
how  Inseparably  bound  together  are  Amer> 
lea's  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  her  friends 
around  the  world. 

So,  tonight,  let  me  read  you  from  a  letter 
that  I  received  from  an  American  father, 
a  warm  friend  of  mine  of  many  years,  about 
his  son,  a  young  Army  captain. 

He  said.  "I  have  never  known  a  man  at 
war  who  showed  less  bravado  in  his  commu- 
nications with  home.  When  he  was  not  flying 
missions  to  his  helicopter  or  working  out  of 
the  batalUon  headquarters  he  and  some  of 
his  buddies  on  their  own  visited  the  orphan- 
^es  as  individuals  and  played  with  the  kids 
He  was  deeply  Interested  In  the  Vietnamese 
people,  particularly  the  peasants,  and  he  told 
me  how  sorely  they  wanted,  more  than  any- 
thtog  else,  to  Just  be  left  alone  in  some  sem- 


blance  of  freedom  to  grow  their  rice  and  to 
raise  their  families.  This  good  young  Amer- 
ican, as  thousands  like  him.,  was  not  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  fighting  spedflcally 
for  you  or  for  me,  Mr.  President.  He  was 
fighting  in  perhaps  our  oldest  American  tra- 
dlUon.  taking  up  for  people  who  are  being 
pushed  around." 

The  young  captain  described  to  this  letter 
Is  dead  tonight,  but  his  spirit  Uves  to  the 
200,000  young  Americans  who  stand  out  there 
on  freedom's  frontier  to  Vietnam.  It  lives 
to  their  mothers  and  to  their  fathers  here 
in  America  who  have  proudly  watched  them 
leave  their  homes  for  their  distant  struggle. 

So  tonight  I  ask  each  citizen  to  Join  me, 
to  Join  me  to  the  homes  and  the  meeting 
places  our  men  are  flghttog  to  keep  free,  to. 
a  prayer  for  their  safety. 

I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  a  pledge  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  fight — the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  to  wlilch  this  organization  Is 
dedicated.  I  ask  you  for  your  help,  for  your 
understanding,  and  for  your  commitment, 
so  that  thU  united  people  may  show  forth 
to  aU  the  world  that  America  has  not  ended 
the  only  struggle  that  U  worthy  of  man's 
unceasing  sacrifice— the  struggle  to  be  free 


Congressman  William  Jenninss  Bryan 
Dorn  Addressed  North  Carolina  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Congressman  William  Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn,  of  South  Carolina,  ad- 
dressed the  North  Carolina  Annual  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson Day  Dinner  In  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium  in  the  city  of  Raleigh 
on  the  evening  of  February  26,  1966. 
While  our  colleague  spoke  extempo- 
raneously, someone  was  thoughtful 
enough  to  make  a  tape  recording  of  his 
address.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
transcript  taken  from  the  tape  recorder. 

Congressman  Dorn's  speech  was  de- 
livered to  an  audience  of  more  than  1,500 
citizens.  He  was  frequently  Interrupted 
by  applause.  The  speech  was  magnifi- 
cent, comprehensive,  and  thought-pro- 
voking and  I  am  certain  that  It  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  our  colleagues 
and  our  countrymen. 

The  best  thing  about  Bryan  Dorn  Is 
his  lovely  wife,  Millie,  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  who  has  been  his  guardian 
angel  during  the  many  long  years  he 
has  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

AoDSESs    or   Rkpresentativ*   William    Jms- 

NINGS    BBTAN    DoBN,    DEMOCRAT,    OF     SOTTTH 

Carolina,  North  Carolina  Anntjal  Jkf- 
febsok-Jackson  Dat  DrNNXR,  Municipal 
AiTDrroRnTM,  Raleigh,  N.C,  Pebruaby  28 
196« 


Thank  you.  BlU  Webb,  for  your  very  ktod. 
gracious,  and  warm  introduction.  Governor 
Moore,  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Jordan,  Mr. 
Broughton,  Mr.  Hedrick,  members  of  your 
distinguished  congressional  delegation  and 
my  feUow  Democrate,  it  Is  a  great  honor  tat 
me  tonight  to  come  back  to  North  Carolina 
to  address  one  of  the  greatest  Democratic 
banquets  held  annually  to  the  United  Stetes 
of  America.    [Applause.] 
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In  1946.  after  returning  from  World  War 
n,  I  offered  to  the  Democratic  primary  for 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Third  South  Carolina  District.  I  remember 
campalgntog  up  to  a  mountain  area  of  my 
district.  I  had  never  been  there  before.  I 
sto{q>ed  at  a  weatherbeaten  coxmtry  store. 
There  was  a  group  of  people  gathered 
around  out  front.  They  were  good  people, 
but  they  were  a  UtUe  bit  skeptical  of  people 
from  my  section.  I  talked  to  them  about 
great  Democratic  programs  such  as  social 
secxirlty,  soil  conaervaOon,  and  rural  elec- 
trification. I  made  them  a  little  talk  out  to 
front  of  the  store.  None  of  them  would  look 
at  me.  They  looked  down.  Finally,  the 
leader  of  this  group  looked  up  and  he  said. 
"Young  man,  are  you  married?"  I  said,  "No 
sir."  He  said,  "You  talk  aU  right.  I'll  tell 
you  what  we'U  do.  We'll  try  you  one  time, 
but  dont  you  go  to  Washtogton  and  marry 
no  Yankee."     (Applause.) 

My  feUow  Democrats,  I  am  to  good  stand- 
tog  to  that  area  of  my  district  today,  having 
married  a  Tar  Heel— a  Democrat— a  North 
Caroltolan.     [Applause.] 

I  do  want  to  tell  ybu  how  grateful  the 
American  people  are,  how  grateful  we  are  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  you 
Democrats  to  North  Carolina  for  shartog  with 
the  whole  Nation  and  the  whole  free  world, 
men  of  the  caUber,  distlncUon,  honor,  and 
totegrlty  erf  your  two  great  U.S.  Senators, 
Senator  Ervin  and  Senator  Jordan.  [Ap- 
plause.] I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have 
enjoyed  working  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives over  these  years  with  some  of  the  fin- 
est it  has  been  ever  my  privilege  to  know, 
great  North  Caroltoa  Democrats,  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  dedicated  to  the  devel- 
opment of  our  Southland  and  devoted  to 
those  principles  and  Ideals  that  made  this 
Nation  the  wonder  of  the  free  world— your 
iUustrtous  and  distinguished  Democratic 
delegation  to  the  V3.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    [Applause.] 

You  know,  my  wife  has  briefed  me  over 
the  years  on  the  history  of  North  Carolina- 
and  coming  up  here  on  the  pUne  today  she 
Insisted  I  read  a  book  about  Governor  Aycock 
of  North  Carolina.     You  have  enjoyed  good 
government    to    North    Caroltoa.      You    are 
proud  of  it.    Yes,  good  government  In  North 
Carolina  since  Governor  Aycock's  outstand- 
ing administration  around  the  turn  of  the 
century — more  than  65  years  ago.    With  good 
democratic  government.  North  Caroltoa  took 
the  lead  in  the  Southland  In  Job  opportunity 
In   new   Industry— the   finest   pubUc   school 
system    In    the    South    for    many    years     a 
great  system  of  State  collegee,  good  roads, 
and   lately   the   fabulous   research   triangle 
You  have  pointed  out  the  way— the  Demo- 
crats to  North  Carolina— you  have  provided 
good  government  to  North  Carolina  from  the 
state  house  down  to  the  local  level.     [Ap- 
plause.]    The  Southland  Is  grateful  for  that 
national  leadership  provided  by  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  your  great  State  and  not 
the  least  of  them  Is  your  Ulustrous  and  able 
Governor  Dan  Mo<M-e  who  is  serving  North 
CaroUna  with  such  honor  and  distinction 
today— a  great  middle  of  the  road  Democrat 
aroimd  whom  we  can  all  unit. 

My  fellow  Democrats,  to  the  fall  of  1951 
It  was  my  honor  to  visit  London,  England 
with  your  late  beloved  Congressman  Herb 
Bonner— our  Democratic  colleague  here,  Wal- 
ter Jones,  now  represents  hU  district.  We 
called  on  the  great  Winston  ChurchlU  at  10 
Downing  Street.  At  that  time,  Ui.  Church- 
ill was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  foUowlng 
6  years  of  Prime  Minister  Atlee.  As  we  left 
he  called  me  back  and  asked  about  old 
friends  to  South  Caroltoa.  Then,  Mr 
Churchill  said  that  when  a  government  goes 
too  far  to  the  left  or  right  there  is  no  return 
to  good,  sound,  middle  of  the  road  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Churchill  suggested  I  go  beck  to 
the  United  States  and  oppose  all  liberals  to 
our  country  becoming  members  of  one  party 
and  aU  conservatives  becoming  members  of 
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tb»  other  party.  H«  emphasized  tbat  &n 
Uberala  In  on«  party  ^nd  &U  conBervatlve* 
Ln  the  other  would  b«  fatal  for  democracy  In 
the  United  States  and  Injurloua  to  the  caua* 
of  freedom  throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Churchill  aald  that  England  waa  the 
greatest  power  on  the  face  of  the  earth  Just 
a  few  yeara  ago.  Britannia  ruled  the  Seven 
Seaa.  The  sun  never  set  on  British  soU. 
Brltlah  legal  jurisprudence,  law  and  order, 
democrmcy.  Christianity,  and  culture  were 
■sported  throughout  the  world.  Today  we 
are  a  second-rate  power.  Impotent  before 
the  great  communist  menace  In  E^irope 
without '  the  aid  and  help  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  reason  England  la 
faltering.  Churchill  sa^l.  Is  because  she  made 
the  mistake  of  having  all  liberal*  in  one 
party  and  all  conservatives  In  another.  He 
■aid  someday  tho—  extrente  pseudo- liberals 
will  get  in  power  and  there  Is  no  return  to 
good  sound  democratic  free  enterprise  gov- 
amment. 

There  Is  room.  Churchill  said.  In  both  of 
your  great  American  political  parties  for  lib- 
erals and  conservatives.  Tou  can  afford  di- 
verse elements  In  botb  of  your  greet  political 
parties  and  particularly  In  your  great  Dem- 
ocratic Party.'  Tour  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  [Applause]  with  whom  I  worked 
during  World  War  IJ  expounded  that  theory. 

Churchill  said  there  U  not  one  single 
thing  I  can  do  to  undo  national  socialism 
and  nationalization  of  Industry  fostered  on 
the  people  of  England  by  the  Atlee  Govern- 
ment. Do  not  make  that  mistake  In  the 
United  States. 

We  need  balanced  government.  There  la 
room  In  ovir  great  Democratic  Party  In  the 
middle  of  the  road  for  all  of  our  people.  We 
cannot  move  ahead  to  our  destiny  as  a  great 
party  If  we  are  In  the  ditch  on  the  left-hand 
Bide  of  the  road.  Nor  can  we  move  ahead 
to  the  future  salvation  of  our  country  and 
leadership  of  the  free  world  If  we  are  In  the 
ditch  on  the  right-band  side  of  the  road. 

The  pckxty  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  the  party  of  all  the  people.  Under  that 
untbrella  in  the  middle  of  the  road  all  races, 
all  ereeda  and  all  claaees  can  unite  and  serve 
this  Nation  as  we  have  in  times  past.  This 
la  a  great  challenge  to  the  Democrats  of 
North  Carolina  and  of  South  Carolina  and 
to  Democrats  throughout  our  Nation — to 
unite  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  behind  the 
Constitution,  the  Bill  of  RlghU.  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  private  enterprise 
and  those  principles  and  that  philosophy 
which  made  this  Nation  the  heart  and  core 
of  freedom  and  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  bad  a  glorious 
history,  dating  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Andrew  Jackson.  Thomas  Jefferson  opposed 
vested  Interests  and  class  plutocracy.  He 
believed  that  America  could  progress  and 
carve  out  of  the  wilderness  the  great  Nation 
we  know  today  only  If  it  Included  in  the 
Democrotic  Party  the  man  at  the  crossroads 
■tore,  the  small  businessman,  the  farmer  on 
the  frontier,  and  the  worker  In  the  factories 
of  that  day.  He  had  a  vision.  Thomas  Jef- 
feraoi)  dreamed  dreams.  He  dreamed  about 
a  great  nation  etretchlng  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  North  to  the 
South.  He  dreamed  of  a  day  when  erery 
American  would  have  opportunity,  educa- 
tion, and  dignity.  He  waa  a  builder  who 
made  his  dreams  come  true.  He  knew  that 
only  through  the  Democratic  Party,  encom- 
passing aU  elements  of  our  population,  could 
that  party  properly  serve  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  can  look  back  down  through  the 
corridors  of  history  tonight  and  we  know 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  right. 

I  think  especially  tonight  of  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  of  Orover  Cleveland  and  of 
those  great  Americana,  great  Democrats,  like 
Alfred  B.  Smith  who  preserved  a  foundation 
at  hope  fcr  the  Democratic  Party.    I  wore 


my  first  Democratic  button  as  a  kid  at  the 
Greenwood  County  Pair  In  1928 — when  on 
the  lapel  of  my  coat  I  wore  an  Al  Smith  and 
Joe  Robinson  button.  (Applause.)  There 
were  many  great  men  who  held  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  together  in  lean  years;  and  It 
was  principally  this  beloved  Southland  of 
ours  that  supported  these  great  leaders.  I 
remember  reading  about  election  after  elec- 
tion when  the  Democratic  nominee  received 
virtually  no  electoral  votes  outside  the 
South.     We  held  the   party  together. 

When  1993  came  around  the  world  was  in 
revolution.  Pause  with  me  for  a  moment  and 
think  about  the  time  of  the  Communist  revo- 
lution In  Russia  In  1917  which  resulted  in  a 
ruthless  dictatorship  under  L«nin  and  Sta- 
lin. The  whole  world  was  aflame.  Musso- 
lini marched  on  Rome  from  MUano  In  1022 
and  took  over  Italy  eliminating  freedom  with 
black-shirt  bigotry.  Mare  Nostrum  became 
a  reality  and  II  Duce  a  threat  to  world  free- 
dom. Yes,  the  war  party  took  over  In  Japan 
and  Invaded  Manchuria  In  1931.  The  raving 
Hitler  goose-stepped  to  i>ower  In  Germany  In 
1933.  The  democracies  were  paralyzed  with 
fear  and  apprehension.  After  a  thousand 
years  of  feudalism  In  the  world  and  class 
hatred,  the  democracy  established  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  kept  alive  by  Andrew  Jackson 
and  others  was  threatened  with  extinction 
from  the  face  of  this  earth.  But  here  In  the 
United  States  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Deoiocratlc  Party  with  our  Constitution  and 
private  enterprise  system,  we  were  able  to 
pull  ourselves  together  and  Instead  of  goose- 
stepping  to  Washington  with  the  hobnail 
boots  of  dictatorship,  we  gave  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  social  security.  Instead 
of  blackshtrtlsm  and  fascism  we  provided  for 
them  rural  electrification,  soil  conservation, 
bank  deposit  insurance  and  social  justice. 
Our  country  began  to  move  forward  with  de- 
mocracy, with  freedom  and  representative 
government.  We  were  faced  a  few  years  later 
with  the  combined  military  might  of  the 
Axis  and  those  who  sneered  at  democracy. 
Mussolini  was  reported  as  having  contemptu- 
ously referred  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  a  bunch  of  "parliamentary  charla- 
tans." He  said  that  men  are  cowards,  flunk- 
ies, and  traitors  who  can  only  be  governed 
through  their  passions,  their  hatreds,  and 
their  bigotries.  We  overthrew  this  philoso- 
phy and  democracy  really  began  to  come  alive 
In  the  world  under  the  leadership  and  under 
the  banner  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
(Applause.] 

Yes,  I  am  proud  of  our  Dentocratic  Party. 
Then  a  few  years  later  and  a  few  years  ago, 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  stood  In  the  kitchen  In 
the  KremUn  in  Moscow  and  told  a  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  that  "we  will 
bury  you.  We  wui  drive  you  off  the  markets 
of  the  world  with  agricultural  and  Industrial 
production.  America  wUl  be  forced  Into  a 
depression  and  the  United  States  will  have 
to  adopt  socialism  and  your  children  and 
grandchildren  will  live  under  socialism.'* 

We  are  winning  that  phase  of  the  cold  war 
hands  down.  Under  Democratic  leadership 
It  Is  no  conteet  at  aU.  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
waa  "sacked  and  flred"  10  months  ago — a 
year  ago  last  October — because  he  failed  to 
drive  America  and  the  might  of  our  demo- 
cratic system,  our  private  enterprise  system, 
the  capitalistic  system,  with  Its  profit  motive, 
from  the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead 
IChrushchev  was  socked  and  flred  In  disgrace 
because  this  country  naoved  ahead. 

In  19<J1,  In  January,  a  young  man  stepped 
out  in  the  aoow  In  Washington  to  fill  the 
office  of  PrealdBnt  a<  the  United  SUtes  under 
a  Democratic  regime.  Since  that  very  day 
this  Nation  has  had  00  continuous  months 
of  Increased  gross  national  product  (ap- 
plause)— ths  longest  continuous  cycle  of 
prosperity  any  civilization  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Last  jeax  our  gross 
national  product  increased  $4*  billion.  8izu:e 
1961  our  gross  natlocal  product  has  increased 


•  103  blUlon.  Six  million  new  Jobe  have  been 
created.  Unemployment  has  decreased  from 
over  7  percent  to  a  little  over  3  percent. 
Proflts  have  Increased  by  80  percent.  This  is 
the  answer  to  socialism  and  fascism  and 
communism.  This  Is  why  the  Communists 
are  losing  the  cold  war.  They  cannot  com- 
I)ete  with  a  democratic  system  sponsored 
and  promulgated  and  led  by  the  great  Dem- 
ocratic Party  with  the  principles  and  Ideals 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

We  are  moving  ahead.  This  Is  1966.  We 
are  looking  ahead  to  the  year  2000.  Some  of 
you  here  tonight  will  go  to  the  moon  and 
other  planets  of  the  universe.  Yes,  this  Na- 
tion Is  moving  ahead.  Is  solving  our  prob- 
lems and  Is  defeating  the  left  and  the  right 
with  democracy  and  freedom. 

I  want  to  report  to  you  that  we  are  going 
to  win  In  South  Vietnam.  (Applause.) 
This  Ls  the  greatest  single  Issue  facing  the 
American  people.  This  is  the  greatest  sin- 
gle challenge  facing  the  people  of  the  free 
world  today. 

A  few  days  ago  I  conferred  with  General 
Westmoreland,  a  Carolinian.  I  conferred 
with  his  second  In  conunand,  Lt.  Gen.  Joe 
Moore,  also  a  Carolinian  and  commander  In 
chief  of  all  the  air  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 
There  Is  always  something  behind  good  men. 
I  was  told  that  General  Westmoreland  and 
General  Moore  were  Eagle  Scouts  together 
at  the  same  thne  at  Sp>artanburg  High  School, 
Spartanburg,  S.C.     ) Applause.) 

You  can  be  proud  of  yoiir  men  In  South 
Vietnam.  )Appla\ise.)  They  are  standing 
guard  against  aggression  and  terror.  They 
have  been  »ent  there  by  our  great  leadership 
In  Washington — a  leadership  which  is  fol- 
low Uig  a  course  set  by  several  administra- 
tions since  World  War  II. 

Lenin  Is  reported  as  having  said  that  the 
road  to  Paris  Is  the  road  through  Pelplng. 
They  have  Pelplng,  China.  They  have  had 
17  years'  time  to  liquidate  our  missionaries, 
to  liquidate  the  educators,  the  lawyers,  the 
doctors,  and  those  who  went  to  school  around 
the  world  and  thoee  whom  we  trained.  Now 
they  are  ready  to  move  on  that  road  to  Paris 
as  predicted  and  reported  by  Nlcolal  Lenin. 

Why  are  they  In  South  Vietnam?  Why  are 
the  North  Vietnamese  there?  They  are  mak- 
ing a  cold,  brazen  bid  for  the  oU,  tin,  the 
rubber,  uranium,  and  manpower  of  south- 
east Asia.  Their  next  step  Is  India,  then 
Saudi  Arabia  with  67  percent  of  the  world's 
untapped  oil.  Commodore  Perry,  speaking 
before  the  National  Geographic  Society  In 
New  York  City  In  1850,  110  years  ago,  said 
that  someday  the  forces  of  democracy  and 
freedom  will  be  locked  In  a  death  struggle 
In  southeast  Asia  with  the  forces  of  to- 
talitarianism, and  freedom  will  hang  In 
the  balance.  Teddy  Rooeevelt,  more  than 
65  years  ago,  eald  \1  all  Asia  ever  becomes 
united  under  the  banner  of  totalitarianism, 
enslavement,  and  terror,  then  democracy 
would  be  In  trouble. 

Genghis  Kahn.  600  years  ago.  conquered 
Asia  and  swept  Into  Europe.  Civilization  and 
Western  Europe  would  have  passed  from  thU 
earth  but  for  the  death  of  Genghis  Kahn 
when  almost  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  His  son 
then  withdrew  to  what  ,1s  now  European 
Russia. 

I  would  like  to  say  tonight,  to  France,  that 
I  wish  the  head  of  state  in  Prance,  for  whom 
so  many  Americans  bled  and  died  and  for 
whom  we  spent  billions  of  dollars — I  wish  he 
would  go  back  and  read  the  bluejjrlnt  written 
more  than  46  years  ago  about  the  road  to 
Paris  being  the  road  through  Pelplng.  The 
Communists  are  on  that  road  today.  If  they 
overrun  all  of  southeast  Asia,  they  will  con- 
quer Asia  and  move  Into  northern  Africa. 
Western  EurofM  la  only  a  small  peninsula 
on  the  Afro-Eurasian  land  mass.  Prance  Is 
only  a  country  on  that  small  p>enlnsula. 
With  all  ot  Asia  and  Africa  In  the  hands  of 
totalitarianism.  Western  Burop*  wuuW  IM 
outflanked,  and  ■«  Lenin  predicted,  would 
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fall  without  firing  a  shot.  America  would 
be  isolated  and  surrounded.  Freedom  In  this 
world  would  be  gone  forever. 

Our  American  men  are  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  for  peace.    They  are  fighting  against 
totalitarianism.     They  are   fighting   to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  war.     They  are  flghUng 
to  prevent  world  war  m.    They  are  fight- 
ing— and  I  wish  some  In  our  own  cotmtry 
would    realize    this     (applause]     they    are 
fighting  to  prevent  an  escalation  of  the  war. 
Thoee  who  want  to  appease  the  Communist 
aggressor  are  escalating  the  war.     Those  who 
want  to  collaborate  and  have  coalition  gov- 
ernments with  the  Communists  are  escalat- 
ing the  war.     Thoee  who  want  to  withdraw 
are  escalating  the  war.     They  are  the  ones 
who  are   preventing   negotiation.     They  are 
encouraging  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
by  their  strange  actions  In  the  United  States 
of   America.      I   am   In   possession   of   some 
pretty  reliable  Information   that   when   the 
President  extended  the  olive  branch  of  peace, 
when   he    did   everything   humanly   possible 
for  peace  In  southeast  Asia,  that  be  could 
have  brought  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  Hanoi 
outfit  to  the  conference  table  but  for  the 
actions  of  certain  people  In  the  United  States. 
When  in  Saigon,  I  was  told  that  some  of 
the  VIetcong  captured  In   the  jungles  had 
pictures  In  their  possession  of  peace  demon- 
strations,   beatniks    and    peaceniks    In    the 
United    States.     Therefore,    they    were    en- 
couraged to  fight  and  to  kill  more  American 
boys.     I  talked   with   a  major  from  North 
Carolina — a  Negro  majcw — In  one  of  the  field 
hospitals  of  whom  all  Americans  and  Caro- 
linians In  particular  can  be  proud.     He  said, 
"Congressman,  we  must  win  this  war  over 
these  forms  of  terror  and  aggression."     He 
Introduced  me  to  some  of  his  patients  and 
had   me  shake  hands   with   them — some   of 
whom  had  no  hands  to  shake,  no  arms,  no 
legs.     They    looked    up    and    smiled.     They 
said,  go  back  and  tell  this  story   to  those 
people  In  our  own  country  who  are  causing 
escalation   of  the  war  by  advocating  with- 
drawal and  appeasement.     (Applause.) 

Some  people  in  the  United  States  are  de- 
manding withdrawal.  Where  would  they 
fight  the  forces  of  Communist  aggression 
who  are  sworn  to  enslave  and  conquer  the 
world.  They  say  It's  a  long  way  from  home, 
a  nasty  war,  at  the  wrong  time  and  In  the 
wrong  place.  They  say  there  are  quagmires 
and  monsoons.  Where  would  they  fight?  Is 
the  terrain  any  better  In  Oregon  (applause] 
or  In  the  Rockies?  Where  would  these 
people  make  a  stand.  You  are  entitled  to 
know.  The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know. 

This  Is  a  war  of  aggression — one  of  the 
most  diabolical  and  sinister  forms  of  aggres- 
sion ever  known  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  are  sending  in  terrorists  under  the 
ground.  They  have  murdered  11,000  school- 
teachers In  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
murdered  mayors  and  members  of  the  city 
councils.  They  are  attempting  to  overthrow 
the  government  by  terror,  anarchy,  and 
chaos. 

We  must  stand  firm.  We  must  stand 
astride  that  road  to  Paris.  Freedom  indeed 
hangs  In  the  balance  today.  The  Commun- 
ists have  aimed  two  barrels,  many  tenacles 
all  over  the  world,  but  two  major  barrels — 
one  at  the  campuses  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  at  our  men  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  do  not  take  my 
work  for  It.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  said  of  the 
demonstration  last  April  17  around  the  White 
House  that  It  was  Commimlst  Inspired  and 
Communist  led.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
It.  I  went  down  and  looked  at  It,  Senator — 
green  hair,  purple  toenails,  and  all  manner 
of  beatniks — some  of  whom  needed  a  shower, 
some  of  whom  were  paid.  [Applause]  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  said  that  group  was  led  by  the 
hard-core    enemy    of    American    democracy. 


that  they  were  promulgated  and  led  by  the 
Communist  Party,  USA. 

I  asked  our  great  Secretary  of  State,  Dean 
Rusk  (applause)  a  few  days  ago — who  went 
to  college  at  Davidson  College,  N.C,  (ap- 
plause), who  was  a  star  basketball  player 
there,  whose  forebears  built  the  old  Stone 
Church  at  Clemson  University  In  my  district 
and  another,  Benjamin  Rusk,  who  went  to 
Texas  and  signed  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence.  I  asked  Dean  Rusk  what 
effect  do  these  demonstrations  have  on  the 
war  effort  In  South  Vietnam.  He  gave  me 
a  classic  answer.  He  said,  they  have  the 
same  effect  that  20,000  demonstrators 
marching  arotmd  the  palace  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
In  Hanoi,  demanding  that  he  pull  out,  would 
have  on  America.  In  fact,  he  said,  if  20,000 
persons  p>araded  with  signs  around  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh's  palace,  the  war  would  be  over  and 
the  American  people  would  know  it. 

We  cannot  withdraw.  We  cannot  abandon 
this  lltUe  nation.  I  talked  with  the  South 
Vietnamese  people.  I  saw  an  American  doc- 
tor there  amputating  legs  and  arms  of  civil- 
ians. There  Is  one  thing  I  learned  in  South 
Vietnam — that  when  war  comes  to  a  country, 
the  clvlUan  population  is  hit  the  same  as  the 
military.  I  went  into  a  Vietnamese  hospital. 
There  were  flies,  mosquitoes,  and  blood  every- 
where. One  of  the  doctors  there  was  from 
the  Mayo  Clinic  In  Minnesota  and  had  volun- 
teered to  go  to  South  Vietnam.  He  said, 
"Congressman,  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing." He  took  me  over  and  introduced  me 
to  a  10-year-old  Vietnamese  girl.  She  had 
seen  her  mother  and  her  father  killed  In  her 
front  yard  3  days  before  by  the  VIetcong  and 
all  her  older  brothers  and  sisters  liquidated 
by  the  VIetcong.  She  was  shot  through  the 
chest.  And  do  you  know  what  she  was  do- 
ing? Listen,  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people — she  was  crying  to  go 
home,  pleading  with  the  doctor  to  let  her  go 
back  home  and  take  care  of  her  2-year-old 
brother  and  3-year-old  sister. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  cannot  let  these 
gallant  people  down.  This  Nation  will  not 
let  them  down.  (Applause.)  President 
Johnson  made  a  wise  decision  last  year  (ap- 
plause) in  rushing  In  men  and  equipment 
just  In  the  nick  of  time.  I  was  told  In  Saigon 
and  m  Nha  Trang,  Da  Nang,  Pleiku,  and 
throughout  that  country  that  If  we  had  been 
a  few  days  later,  freedom  would  have  per- 
ished from  this  key  area  of  the  world.  The 
President  acted  In  the  nick  of  Ome.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  this,  my  friends,  when  we 
are  In  war  we  must  support  the  Commander 
m  Chief.  I  opposed  World  War  n  and  ob- 
jected to  a  resolution  In  the  South  Carolina 
Senate  which  would  have  endorsed  certain 
actions  of  the  administration  in  Washington 
because  I  thought  It  might  be  better  to  let 
Hitler  and  communism  fight  It  out.  But 
once  that  war  was  joined,  I  supported  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  proud 
and  glad  Bill  Webb  mentioned  the  fact  that 
my  six  brothers  and  I  served  all  over  the 
world  during  World  War  II — and  some  of  us 
will  go  back  again  if  necessary.  Unity  Is  what 
we  need  In  this  country.  We  united  behind 
Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Congressman  from 
my  own  district  voted  against  World  War  I 
on  April  6,  1917,  but  once  that  war  started 
the  American  people  tuiited  behind  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  we  brought  the  boys  home  in  a 
minimum  of  time.  (Applause.)  We  did  the 
same  thing  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor. 

This  Is  the  greatest  challenge  the  American 
people  have  ever  faced.  I  came  back  and 
stopped  on  the  Island  of  Formosa  where  they 
are  phasing  out  foreign  aid  on  the  30th  of 
June  this  year.  I  saw  there  happiness,  pros- 
perity, full  employment,  courage  and  saw 
there  a  powerful  army  made  possible  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  United  States. 
We  can  and  will  do  the  same  in  South  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not  going  to  turn  the  world 
back  to  totalitarianism  and  slavery. 


The  great  Democratic  Party  of  the  United 
States  has  led  our  country  in  time  of  de- 
pression and  In  time  of  war.  It  has  led  us  to 
victory.  We  will  not  fall  the  American  peo- 
ple today.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Andrew  Jack- 
eon,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  our 
President  today  (applause]  have  guided  the 
ship  of  state  through  stormy  seas.  We  are 
going  to  unite.  The  Democrate  of  North 
Carolina  are  going  to  unite.  We  are  going 
to  perform  and  fulfill  our  desUny.  it  Is  a 
great  party.  We  have  saved  this  Nation  time 
and  time  again.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  about  it.  And  we  are  going  to  go 
through  this  crisis  we  are  In  today  and  we 
are  going  to  prevent  another  world  war. 

Appeasement.  I  remember  looking  at  the 
newspapers  In  1938  and  there  I  saw  a  picture 
of  Neville  Chamberlain  with  his  high  top  hat 
and  his  umbrella— with  a  document  In  his 
hand.  He  had  returned  from  Munich  where 
he  collaborated  with  the  infamous  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  He  said  my  fellow  Britons  this 
means  peace  In  our  time — because  he  had 
Adolph  Hitler's  name  on  a  slip  of  paper.  He 
sold  out  Czechoslovakia,  a  little  free  nation 
and  was  just  as  guilty  of  starting  World  War 
II  as  Adolph  Hitler.  A  few  months  after 
Munich,  Hitler's  legions  were  pouring  Into 
Poland,  another  small  free  nation.  Twenty- 
flve  million  people  died  In  World  War  U 
Chamberlain  was  just  as  guilty  as  Hitler  In 
this  useless  slaughter. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  that  mlsUke 
again.  (Applause.)  We  are  putting  the  dic- 
tators of  the  world  on  notice  that  America  Is 
going  to  fight  and  we  will  prevent  world  war 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be  In  North  Carolina 
it  is  a  great  privilege  always  to  be  among 
Democrats — thoee  who  can  unite  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  for  our  country.  Americanism 
and  the  preservation  of  freedom  everywhere 
means  more  to  me  than  anything.  The 
Democratic  Party,  I  believe  In  because  It 
has  done  more  to  preserve  Americanism  and 
to  spread  freedom  around  the  world  than 
any  other  single  factor  In  our  history 
(Applause.) 

The  textile  Industry  Is  essential  to  national 
defense.  We  went  to  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention In  Chicago  in  1956  and  appeared 
before  the  platform  committee.  I  introduced 
the  president  of  the  American  Textile 
Manufacttu-ers  Institute  along  with  an  em- 
ployee In  one  of  our  mills. 

We  were  well  received.  The  Democratic 
committee  adopted  a  plank  in  our  platform 
which  would  have  provided  relief  for  our 
basic  Industry.  The  situation  worsened  and 
again  we  went  back  In  1960  before  the  Demcv- 
cratlc  platform  committee  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  were  well  received.  John  P. 
Kennedy,  as  our  standard  bearer  assured 
us  that  the  plight  of  our  Industry  would 
receive  hU  personal  attention  and  top  prior- 
ity In   his  administration. 

The  great  textile  Industry — the  greatest 
single  employer  of  people  In  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  and  in  the  Southeast— was 
on  the  rocks.  Unemployment  was  rampant 
Mills  were  closing.  Over  700  mills  had  closed 
since  World  War  n  and  many  of  our  towns 
were  threatening  to  become  ghost  towns, 
yet  our  pleas  had  been  falling  on  deaf  ears 
from  1953  to  1961.  I  know  that  story  well. 
I  know  what  your  North  Carolina  delega- 
tion did.  I  know  what  your  Governors  did 
during  that  period.  We  saved  the  textile 
Industry. 

There  were  those  In  Washington  who 
thought  the  textile  industry  was  expendable, 
that  we  should  Import  textile  goods  from 
other  countries  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
Industry  and  employees.  John  P.  Kennedy 
took  the  oath  as  President  of  the  United 
States  In  January  1961  and  a  new  day 
dawned.  In  the  White  House,  a  few  weeks 
later,  the  President  assured  your  distin- 
guished and  able  Congressman  Coolxt  and 
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myaelf  that  h«  woiild  Umlt  Importa  of  un- 
fair, low-wage,  foreign  Importa  to  0  percent 
of  the  IMl  level.  John  P.  Kennedy  kept 
that  protniae.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  aoeured 
ua  he  would  carry  out  the  Kennedy  program 
to  get  rid  of  the  two-price  cotton  under 
which  our  textile  mills  had  to  pay  8^  cents 
more  per  pound  (or  American  cotton 
than  our  competitors  In  Japan,  India, 
and  throughout  the  world — the  most  un- 
fair economic  restriction  ever  fostered  on 
any  Industry  In  any  country  In  the  history 
at  the  world.  Your  distinguished  congres- 
sional delegation,  every  single  one  of  than, 
worked  with  us  night  and  day  and  we  saved 
the  textile  Industry  through  a  voluntary 
agreement  limiting  Imports,  tax  advantages, 
depreciation,  and  elimination  of  the  two- 
prloe  cotton.  The  textile  Industry  In  the 
South  today  Is  expanding.  They  are  putting 
in  air  conditioning.  I  wish  you  could  sit  on 
the  platform  with  some  of  us  when  a  new 
mill  or  an  expansion  la  announced  when 
they  announce  air  conditioning  because  of 
the  splendid  program  Inaugurated  by  Demo- 
cratto  administrations.  They  are  enjoying 
these  improvements  made  possible  by  a  great 
Democratic  administration.  Now  textile  and 
related  employees  are  on  full  time  with  time 
»nd  a  half  for  overtime.  Expansion  Is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Thirty  thousand  new  jobs 
have  been  created  In  the  textile  industry 
since  the  elimination  of  two-priced  cotton. 

We  are  going  to  continue  to  move  forward. 
The  South  Is  coming  into  Its  own — new  fac- 
tories with  tax  revenue  for  better  schools. 
In  EUgh  Point,  where  I  spoke  last  week  to 
1,800  school  students,  I  went  on  a  tour  of 
the  surrounding  area  where  they  have  got- 
ten over  a  hundred  new  plants  In  the  last 
few  years.  Unemployment?  There  la  no 
tmemployment — thanks  to  a  great  Demo- 
cratic administration  in  North  Carolina  at 
the  local  and  State  level  and  to  an  adminis- 
tration In  Washington  that  has  taken  bual- 
neas  Into  Its  confidence  and  Is  putting  em- 
phasis on  the  private  enterprise  system  as 
the  way  to  employ  people,  provide  oppor- 
tunity, expand  business,  expand  education 
and  better  hospitalization.  I  could  talk  to 
13:00  o'clock  about  the  great  Democratic 
Party  [applause):  however,  I  leave  with  you 
the  eloquent  words  of  a  great  Senator  from 
%  neighboring  State  who  said:  "He  who 
saves  his  country,  saves  all  things:  and  all 
things  saved,  will  bless  him.  He  who  lets 
hie  cotintry  die,  lets  all  things  die;  and  all 
things  dying,  ctirse  him." 

The  Democratic  Party  of  your  country  and 
mine,  the  Democratic  Party  of  your  State 
and  mine  has  done  everything  humanly 
possible  and  has  made  an  admirable  record 
in  preserving  those  principles  and  Ideals 
that  made  this  Nation  the  wonder  of  the 
ytor\A. 
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IN  THB  HOCSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  March  16.  1968 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
editorials  have  been  written  by  news- 
papermen and  columnlsta  of  long  ex- 
perience on  important  and  vital  issues 
facing  our  country  and  our  people. 

Several  days  ago,  I  received  a  letter 
from  one  ol  my  constituents  In  which 
nhe  has  amy  expressed  her  views — one 
of  the  finest  that  I  have  received  and  I 
wajit  to  share  it  with  the  Members  of 
this  body. 


I  think  It  demonstrates  that  the  folks 
from  the  grassroots  are  thinking  about 
the  problems  confronting  this  Nation 
and  are  far  better  Informed  than  some 
of  the  experts  might  think. 

The  letter  follows : 

CoimviLLE.  Kan 3., 

March  4.  1966. 
Hon.  JoK  SKuarrz, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deae  Mk.  SKtrarrz:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity you  are  giving  your  constituents  to 
express  their  wishes.  On  a  few  of  tbe  points 
I  am  unsure  and  fear  that  some  of  niy  Ideas 
may  contradict  each  other.  Certain  things 
I  should  like  to  expand  upK>n,  much  as  I 
realize  your  time  does  not  permit  you  to  read 
much  mall  such  as  this. 

Vietnam:  Even  our  allies  do  not  approve 
our  being  there  and  generally  they  continue 
to  trade  with  our  enemy.  With  our  small 
percentage  of  the  entire  population,  we  can- 
not hope  to  patrol  the  entire  world  and 
should  not  launch  Into  such  a  program. 
Keeping  out  aggressors  Into  weak  nations 
should  be  a  U.N.  respotislblUty  with  all  na- 
tions participating. 

We  are  not  being  told  the  whole  truth 
about  the  UJf.  situation.  After  a  delegate 
returns  from  his  survey  an  optimistic  report 
Is  given  concerning  our  having  the  enemy 
under  control,  the  tide  has  txirned,  tbe  war 
is  practically  won,  yet  each  week's  casualty 
list  shows  an  alarming  Increase  despite  our 
light  or  no  losses  reported  with  each  con- 
frontation of  troops.  With  the  terrific  num- 
ber of  Vietnamese  who  are  deserting,  it  hard- 
ly appears  that  the  country's  populace  sin- 
cerely opposes  conununlsm.  Perhap>s  the 
majority  actually  prefer  that  form  of  gov- 
ernment. How  can  we  know?  I  am  not  an 
Isolationist  but  do  firmly  believe  the  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere  In  the  sacrifice  of 
our  young  men  and  our  money.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  a  negotiated  peace  may  yet  l)ecome 
a  reality  to  get  our  country  oC  the  hook 
without  loss  of  face. 

Personally  I  do  not  hold  the  President 
wholly  re8i>onslble  for  he  Inherited  this  prob- 
lem and  was  told  by  Republican  leaders  what 
steps  the  country  should  be  obliged  to  take. 
Frequently,  we  are  reminded  of  the  pros- 
perity our  great  country  is  enjoying.  MneX 
of  ua  resent  a  war  prosi>erlty  and  would  pre- 
fer to  settle  down  to  just  normal  good  times. 

Foreign  aid:  The  recipients  do  not  res{>ect 
America  for  it  and  my  recommendation 
would  be  to-  cut  off  all  foreign  aid  In  the 
form  of  money.  To  offer  help  in  the  form 
of  advice,  upon  request,  as  a  means  of  Im- 
proving living  conditions,  education,  govern- 
ment, financing,  production  methods,  sani- 
tation, health,  etc.,  instead  of  dollars,  would 
teach  underdeveloped  nations  to  help  them- 
selves while  building  up  national  pride. 
ICaybe  more  of  this  sort  of  aid  is  being  given 
than  I  retUlze:  I  am  not  thoroughly  familiar 
with  our  foreign  aid  program  except  for  the 
gargantuan  expense  of  It.  We  cannot  be 
"Uncle"  to  everyone  without  spreading  our- 
selves too  thin. 

Apportionment:  Congress  Is  a  living  ex- 
ample of  a  two-house  legislature,  one  house 
of  which  is  not  based  on  population.  It 
should  be  legal  within  Individual  States  If  It 
Is  In  the  Nation.  Democrats  used  to  believe 
in  States'  rights;  how  the  party  has  changed 
with  everything  being  taken  over  by  tbe 
Federal  Government. 

Minimum  wage:  This  Is  another  area  un- 
dergoing too  much  regulation.  A  worker 
shoxild  be  paid  what  he  Is  worth  to  his  em- 
ployer. In  small  business  and  industry, 
service  areas,  farming — profits  will  not  likely 
be  sufficiently  high  to  meet  the  minimum 
wage  standards,  yet  persons  employed  in 
these  fields  may  want  to  remain  in  their  own 
communities  In  preference  to  migrating  to  a 
better  labor  market. 


14(b)  of  Taft-Hartley:  We  need  to 
retain  "right  to  work"  laws.  This  should 
remain  a  free  land;  I  hope  we  never  repeal 
14(b)  section. 

Rent  subsidy :  There  would  be  unavoidable 
injustices  If  subsidies  are  granted.  How 
about  the  people  with  incomes  barely  above 
the  Umlt  (or  aid?  They  would  fare  less  well 
than  their  subsidized  neighbors.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  we  do  not  reward  poverty  to 
such  great  degree  that  the  condition  be- 
comes too  desirable,  the  way  our  welfare  cli- 
ents regard  that  program.  There  should  be 
no  advantage  to  throwing  one's  money  away, 
or  his  desire  for  self-support,  to  qualify  for 
aid.  After  rent  subsidies  who  would  want  to 
own  his  own  home  and  pay  the  taxes?  Let 
each  family  bead  try  to  support  his  house- 
hold: Initiative  Is  Important,  so  should  home- 
ownership  be.  If  there  Is  money  available  for 
rent  subsidies  why  not  use  some  of  It  to  off- 
set an  Increase  In  the  ridiculously  low  $600 
personal  exemption  from  Income  tax?  It 
would  benefit  many  people,  more  worthy  ones 
in  most  cases.  Tbe  general  taxpaylng  pub- 
lic appears  to  be  growing  consistently  more 
dissatisfied  with  Government  collecting  and 
spending  and  would  appreciate  some  relief. 

The  OI  bill:  This  has  passed  but  I  was 
shocked  at  the  President's  attitude  about  the 
cost  of  the  measure  after  It  got  back  to  him. 
He  resented  additional  funds  going  to  service- 
men, while  from  the  other  side  of  his  mouth 
he  was  asking  more  billions  for  foreign  aid, 
antlpoverty,  and  his  Great  Society.  Evi- 
dently he  does  not  hold  our  country's  de- 
fenders in  very  high  esteem.  To  me  they 
should  come  first  after  working  years  for 
practically  nothing,  risking  their  lives,  suf- 
fering Injuries,  losing  jobs,  being  separated 
from  families,  Interrupting  their  education, 
and  so  on. 

Do  you  favor:  The  Greet  Society  cannot 
be  legislated.  If  ever  we  attain  such  status 
It  win  come  slowly.  Culture  grows;  one 
doesn't  wake  up  with  it  the  day  the  dream 
program  goes  into  effect.  Uoney  alone  won't 
do  the  job;  it  takes  g:eneratlons  to  change  a 
family's  way  of  life.  My  theory  is  that  all 
foreign  and  domestic  money  aid  should  be 
earned,  not  given.  Many  welfare  families 
are  being  robbed  of  their  self-respect,  am- 
bition incentive  to  work,  by  money  being 
given  to  them.  Every  able-bodied  person  of 
employable  age  should  be  required  to  work 
at  something  in  order  to  earn  his  dole.  The 
same  should  be  true  of  nations  that  receive 
our  aid;  something  must  be  expected  of  them 
In  return  so  that  they  may  maintain  self- 
esteem. 

After  having  worked  for  a  time  as  a  social 
worker  I  definitely  feel  that  the  present  wel- 
fare program  Is  doing  and  has  done,  very 
little  to  Improve  the  recipients  of  aid.  It 
Is  too  certain  and  easy  a  means  of  existence. 
A  rare  few  can  be  interested  In  making  an  ef- 
fort to  learn  a  trade  or  develop  a  skill  which 
would  enable  them  to  earn  a  living.  Tbe 
children,  in  general.  look  forward  to  getting 
a  grant  for  themselves  as  they  grow  up. 
What  Is  needed  most  Is  education  to  fit  each 
to  be  a  contributor  to  society  and  be  self- 
supporting,  but  It  appears  reasonable  to  con- 
clude that  education  must  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

And  on  the  subject  of  education,  why  does 
the  draft  place  a  premium  on  dropping  out 
of  high  school?  A  recent  article  in  the  local 
newspaper  stated  that  among  previous  re- 
jections only  the  high  school  graduates 
would  be  called  for  reexamination.  Won't 
that  encourage  boys  to  drop  out?  And  a 
police  record  for  even  minor  offenses  elimi- 
nates lads  from  serving  their  country.  Any 
boy  who  doesn't  want  to  be  In  uniform  can 
flunk  his  mental  test;  he  has  that  much  skill. 
These  are  good  escape  means  for  fellows  who 
do  not  desire  to  become  soldiers;  but  arent 
they  the  caliber  to  do  the  hand-to-band 
fighting  in  Vietnam?    Like  ICuhammed  Alt 
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It   might   be   a   benefit   to   them   to  serve. 
Otherwise  their  chances  are  not  too  good. 

Thank   you   if   you   have   borne   with   me 
this  long.    The  letter  perhaps  will  not  help 
you,  but  it  does  get  a  few  thing  off  my  chest. 
Sincerely. 


Copying  Withont  Compensation  Is  Piracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   I(ARTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  Maryland  publishing  and  printing 
complex,  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co.- 
Waverly  Press,  Inc.,  employs  over  700 
people  and  publishes  and  prints  over  150 
scientific  journals  and  over  125  scientific 
books  annually. 

The  Williams  &  Wilkins  Co?  has  been 
seriously  concerned  about  the  impact  of 
Xeroxing  and  other  forms  of  reproduc- 
tion on  their  Journal  circulations  and 
book  sales  potential.  With  photocopying 
production  estimated  to  grow  from  a  cur- 
rent 12  billion  copies  annually  to  25  bil- 
lion copies  by  1970,  the  company  feels 
that  if  scientific  societies,  publishers, 
and  authors  are  not  now  compensated 
directly  or  Indirectly  for  copying,  the 
Federal  Government  will  wind  up  with 
complete  control  of  the  scientific  press. 
Williams  &  Wilkins  suggests  that  roy- 
alty accounting  of  payment  for  copying 
is  now  feasible  with  new  developments 
in  data-processing  and  computer  tech- 
nology; and  the  cost  of  developing  such 
a  concept  is  a  necessary  price  for  society 
to  pay  to  insure  the  survival  of  a  free 
press,  and  to  protect  the  jobs  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  printing  and  paper 
Industries. 

Since  there  has  been  little  public  edu- 
cation on  the  complex  issues  Involved  In 
copyright,   I   request   that  Williams   Si 
Wilkins'  comments  on  the  effect  of  per- 
sonal use  copying  on  small  publishers 
be  Inserted  in  the  Record  for  the  purpose 
of  stimulating  public  discussion  of  the 
legislation  they  propose : 
CopTtNo  WrrHouT  Compensation  Is  PnwcT 
(Minority  report  by  the  WUliams  Si  Wilkins 
Co.,  in  rebuttal  to  the  statements  made  by 
the      Technical,      SclenUflc      &     Medical 
Book   Publishers    Group    on    the   subject, 
"Fair  Use   of  Material   From   Copyrighted 
Books  in  Science,  Technology,  and  Medi- 
cine When  Photocopied") 
The  title  and  thesis  of  this  memorandum 
Is  btait  on  the  statement  by  the  author  of 
"The  Calne  MuUny,"  Herman  Wouk.  at  the 
congressional  hearings  held  last  summer  on 
copyright  law  revision: 

"In  the  18th  century  •  •  •  a  very  simple 
principle  became  the  basis  for  the  founding 
of  a  free  community.  The  principle  was 
stated  in  five  words:  'Taxation  vrtthout  rep- 
resentation Is  tyranny.'  something  we  all 
learned  as  school  boys.  On  the  basis  of  that 
phrase  a  new  nation  came  into  existence. 

"The  restriction  of  the  right  to  copy  may 
be  phrased  so:  'Copying  without  compensa^- 
tlon  Is  piracy.'  On  this  simple  basis  •  •  • 
the  free  community  of  the  arts  and  the  in- 
tellect arose  and  exists  to  this  day.    It 


great  wisdom  In  the  British  legislators  to 
restrict  the  right  to  copy,  a  wtsdoca  which 
was  followed  throughout  the  Western  World 
and  then  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and 
which  was  taken  over  Into  the  Consttlutlon 
by  the  proviso  that  the  Congress  had  the 
duty  to  protect  and  restrict  the  right  to 
copy — that  is,  to  make  laws  covering  copy- 
right.- 

As  publishers  of  medical  and  scientific 
books  and  journals,  we  are  completely  op- 
posed to  the  attempt  of  the  Technical,  Scien- 
tific 8c  Medical  Book  Publishers  Group  to 
define  "fair  use"  as  It  applies  to  photocopy- 
ing. 

We  submit  that  the  manufacturer  of  any 
visually-readable  duplicate  of  part  or  aU  of 
a  copyrighted  work — by  a  government  agency, 
an  educational  Institution,  a  library,  a  busi- 
ness, or  an  individual — ^Is  not  "fair  use"  If 
there  Is  no  compensation  to  the  copyright 
owner. 

We  further  submit  that  for  the  latter  half 
of  the  20th.  "Information  exploded"  centviry, 
the  constitutional  dignity  of  the  right  not 
to  have  property  taken  vrtthout  just  com- 
pensation, plus  the  prohibitions  in  the  1st 
amendment  against  abridgement  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  must  take  priority  In  copy- 
right legislation  over  article  I,  section  8,  of 
the  Constitution  ("The  Congress  shall  have 
power  •  •  •  To  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  Inventions"). 

We  recommended  that  the  Congress: 

1.  Enact  a  general  revision  of  the  U.S. 
copyright  law  In  1966; 

2.  Give  statutory  affirmation  to  the  right 
of  the  copyright  owner  to  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  facsimile  reproduction  of 
part  or  all  of  his  works; 

3.  Give  statutory  affirmation  to  the  fact 
that  the  copyright  owner  does  not  have  the 
right  to  deny  access  for  the  reproduction 
of  copyrighted  works  if  the  party  who  re- 
produces the  work  can  and  wlU  pay  reason- 
able royalty; 

4.  Enact  enabling  legislation  to: 

(a)  Provide  for  the  indirect  payment  of 
royalties  by  institutional  copiers  to  copy- 
right owners,  by  establishment  of  the 
Royalty  Clearing  House  FaclUty,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and 
the  Register  of  Copyrights: 

(b)  Provide  funds  to  enable  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  study  and  apply  existing  hard- 
ware techniques  for  library  autonaatlon  to 
the  clerical  task  of  collecting  and  disbursing 
royalties: 

(c)  Give  the  Register  of  Copyrights  march- 
in  rights  to  terminate  a  copyright,  subject 
if  necessary  to  judicial  review,  if  a  copyright 
owner's  refusal  erf  rejHwluctlon  rights  at  a 
reasonable  royalty  is  not  deemed  in  the 
public  Interest; 

(d)  Levy  a  1-percent  ad  valorem  tax  on 
all  copying  machines,  and  a  1-cent-a-page 
tax  on  copying  machine  output,  in  order 
to  finance  the  dissemination  by  govenunent 
bodies  of  commercially  unpubllshable  in- 
formation  of  definite  value  to  science,  to 
the  arts  and  humanities,  to  education,  and 
to  business.  This  would  include  not  cmly 
the  Library  of  Congress  but  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine,  the  Office  of  Technical  Services,  the 
National  Agricultural  Library,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  This  would  provide 
revenue  credits  to  this  fxmction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  accounting  theory,  ol 
over  »150  mUUon  in  1966,  based  on  industry 
estimates  of  copying  machine  output,  and 
over  $300  million  by  1970.  This  estimate  as- 
sumes washout  accounting  (i.e.,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  the  Royalty  Clearing 
House  Faculty  are  credited  with  1-cent-a- 
page  royalties  for  the  reprinting  of  copy- 
righted materials  by  Government  agencies 
In  the   executive  branch,  for  further  dls- 
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bursement  to  copyright  owners).  It  as- 
sumes no  exemptions  for  educational  and 
not-for-profit  Institutions,  the  copying  ipa- 
dilne  Industry's  biggest  potential  market. 
It  is  based  on  copying  machine  output  of 
all  works,  not  just  copyrighted  material,  an 
unknown  but  vulnerable  quantity.  Its 
basic  premise  is  to  finance  governmental  in- 
volvement in  the  copyright  revolution,  to 
force  public  recognition  of  the  copyright 
owners'  rights,  to  force  fiscal  and  operating 
controls  on  copying — particularly  at  edu- 
cational and  nonprofit  faculties,  and  fall- 
ing that,  to  provide  the  means  by  which 
copyright  owners  can  be  compensated  for 
unpoUceable  Infringement  of  the  market 
for  their  works: 

(e)   Authorize  the  Postmaster  General  to 
Issue   "royalty  stamps"   in   appropriate   de- 
nominations and  available  at  any  post  office, 
by  which  small  Institutions,  commercial  es- 
tablishments, and  individuals  can  pay  royal- 
Ues  directly  to  the  copyright  owner  In  lieu 
of  reporting   copying  usage  to   the  Ubrary 
of  Congress'  Royalty  Clearing  House  Facil- 
ity.    Mailed    on    Government    postcards    by 
the  copier  to  the  copyright  ovraer,  and  re- 
deemable  by  the   latter   at   less   than   face 
value   and   in  bulk  quantlUes   at  his   local 
post  office,  this  documentary  could  be  Issued 
In  two  parts:  one,  to  be  affixed  to  the  ma- 
terial copied,  as  evidence  of  compliance,  If 
ever  needed;  the  other,  pasted  on  a  postcard 
and  mailed  as  species  of  payment  to.  and 
later  redemption   by,  the  copyright   owner. 
In   this   system,   everybody   wins;    the    post 
office  is  guaranteed  revenues  by  the  differ- 
ence between  face  and  redemption  values  of 
the  "royalty  stamps"— the  copier  can  easUy 
pay   the   copyright  owner,   in   effect,   on   a 
"scrip"  basis  with  no  significant  acco»intlng 
burden — ^the  copyright  owner,  vrtth  the  ad- 
vantage   of   biUk    redemptions,    can    collect 
earned   copying-royalty  earnings,   also   with 
no  significant  accounting  burden,  through 
the  facility  of  the  post  office   acUng  as  a 
clearinghouse, 

(f)  Refrain  from  exempting  any  govern- 
mental or  not-for-profit  organlzaUons in- 
cluding educational  Institutions,  their  ad- 
ministrators, their  faculty,  their  students 

from    the    principles    and    ^pUcatlon    of 
copyright  law. 

It  is  Important  to  state  here  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  restrict  doctors,  scientists,  edu- 
cators, librarians,  students  from  copying  as 
such.  The  modem  copying  machine  is  a  use- 
ful tool  in  the  dissemination  o*  knowledge, 
but  Its  economic  toU  on  publishers  of  tech- 
nical, scientific,  medical,  and  reference  books 
and  journals  has  been  grossly  underesti- 
mated, even  by  our  colleagues  and  competi- 
tors in  the  Technical,  Scientific,  and  Medical 
Book  Publishers  Group. 

We  object  strongly  to  the  Technical,  Sden- 
tiflc,  and  Medical  Book  Publishas  poelUon 
paper  on  photocopying,  because  Its  permis- 
siveness on  free  personal  use  copying  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  economic  siUclde  in  this  day 
and  age.  And.  we  object  in  principle  to  any 
group  dictating  hamstringing  codes  or  guide- 
lines of  ethical  practioe  for  other  groups  of 
society  to  follow,  and  we  are  sure  our  friends 
in  science  and  edUiCation  agree  with  us.  The 
burden  of  insuring  that  science  publishing 
remains  free  and  independent  rests  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  scentists,  educators,  and 
librarians  and  nowhere  else,  and  we  are  cer- 
tain that,  if  royalty  compensation  is  the  only 
way  out  of  this  "fair  use"  dUemma,  they  Will 
agree  that  a  small  part  of  the  fee  they  pay  for 
photocopies  should  In  some  way  go  to  the 
copyright  owner. 

"True  clvillzaUon  depends  on  the  extent 
of  obedience  to  the  unenforceable,"  stated 
Lord  Moulton  in  tbe  spirit  o<  another  classic 
phrase,  "Authority  Is  only  as  great  as  the 
will  to  obey."  Here  U  the  gut  Issue  of  "fair 
use,"  reprography  and  the  copyright  law. 
Prior  to  the  19«0's — the  pre-Xerox  civiliza- 
tion— we  would  gladly  have  gone  along  with 
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a  Teclmlcal.  Scientific,  and  Medical  Book 
Publishers  position  paper,  gladly  endorsed 
and  lived  with  any  fair  practice  code  that  our 
trlends  In  the  library  Industry  irould  oodm 
up  with.  Why?  Because  it  dldnt  hurt,  and 
the  lack  of  commonality  of  research  Interests 
In  science  meant  Uttle  erosion  to  the  mArket 
for  any  single  work  If  personal  \iae.  note- 
taking  photocopies  were  furnished  the  In- 
vestigator. But,  when  the  copying  machine 
output  hits  a  rate  of  13  billion  copies  a  year, 
and  promises  to  double  within  a  few  years. 
It  1«  quite  obvious  that  usage  of  tens  of 
thousands  o(  machines  at  thousands  of  cen- 
ters of  education  by  literally  millions  at 
researchers  and  students  la  eroding  the 
market  for  specialized  works. 

Publishers  such  as  ourselves  can  no  longer 
tolerate  a  Uttle  bit  of  Infringement,  without 
compensation,  than  acknowledge  the  valid- 
ity of  the  state  of  being  a  little  bit  pregnane 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  to  empha- 
size the  economics  of  lost  sales  to  a  publisher 
whose  market  Is  In^e  low  thousands — but. 
If  photocopying  Causes  the  loss  of  only  two 
or  three  subscriptions  to  a  Journal,  or  only 
two  or  three  book  purchases  In  each  of  the 
few  hundred  market  areas  where  scientific 
research  is  done.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  publish  scientific  books  and  Journals  on 
anything  but  a  subsidy  basis,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  calling  the  shots  on  what 
gets  subsidized,  what  gets  published. 

It  Is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  mar- 
kets for  most  specialized  scientific  books  and 
journals  do  not  grow  materially  or  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  increase  In  the  scientific 
population.  Why?  Because  as  knowledge 
grows,  it  fragments  and  t>ecomes  specialized, 
and  the  specialised  areas  of  interest  call  for 
more  and  mora  specialized  books.  This  twig- 
ging effect  phenomenon,  in  the  economics  of 
science  publishing,  simply  means  the  market 
for  most  good  specialized  books  will  always 
remain  In  the  low  thousands,  or  disappear 
entirely  if  the  copying  machine  takes  over. 

Determining  "fair  use."  or  trying  to  make 
guidelines  for  various  Interested  parties  to 
follow,  seems  to  us  to  be  fruitless  and  im- 
practical— something  like  trying  to  deter- 
mine bow  many  angels  can  dance  on  the 
bead  of  a  pin.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
■—Ignlng  relatlv*  dagrees  of  permlssivenesa 
to  copying  machine  users,  or  Implying  that 
even  the  honest  tisers,  the  majority,  must 
be  policed.  They  don't  want  to  be,  and  don't 
have  to  be.  If  we  and  they  only  accept  the 
principle  that  the  oopyrlf^t  owner  must  be 
directly  or  Indirectly  compensated  for  copy- 
ing usage. 

Is  It  such  a  compUcated  matter,  after  all? 
Reading  over  the  Library  of  Congress  publi- 
cation, "Libraries  and  Automation."  It  seems 
to  us  that  our  friends  in  the  hardware  and 
the  systems  Industries  could  certainly  con- 
tribute answers  to  the  relatively  simple  cleri- 
cal matter  of  applying  data  processing  and 
mechanization  technique  to  the  royalty  ques- 
tion— whether  it  Involve*  punched-card  ac- 
counting or  more  sophisticated  computer 
technology,  it's  not  really  a  very  hard  Job. 
We  publishers  have  been  doing  It  for  years. 

Are  doctors  In  practice,  academic  scien- 
tists, students  really  going  to  object  to  a 
penny  or  so  royalty  to  be  Included  In  the 
price  foe  the  photocopies?  We  think  not. 
American  medicine  has  always  believed  In 
fee-for-aervice — we're  stire  no  doctor  who  la 
supplied  with  photocopies  by  hla  nearest 
library  or  medical  society  la  going  to  object 
to  a  small  fee  that  compensates  the  copy- 
right owner  who  made  the  information  avail- 
able in  the  first  place  Sclentlsta  certainly 
won't  object  If  the  royalty  payment  is  tha 
only  tangible  way  to  keep  sclenttfic  joumala 
and  scientific  socletlaa  healthy,  free,  and  in- 
dependent. The  Oongreas  has  recognised 
the  need  for  support  ct  r«March  and  develop- 


ment, and  certainly  the  royalty  payment, 
charged  to  the  grant,  has  as  much  Justifica- 
tion as  the  purchase  of  the  copying  machine 
and  the  paper  to  feed  It.  Students  condi- 
tioned to  pay  10,  16,  36  centa  a  page  for 
photocopies  are  perfectly  able  to  afford  a  few 
pennies  more  for  the  copyright  owners. 

What  about  libraries?  It  is  a  shame  the 
librarians  have  had  to  be  caught  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  dllenuna,  because  long  ago  they 
recognized  the  problem  and  were  the  only 
group  In  the  educational  complex  that  set  up 
a  code  of  ethics,  which  technology  has  now 
made  obsolete. 

Let's  look  at  the  economics  of  library 
practice,  as  reflected  In  the  following  quota- 
tions: 

"The  better  medical  school  libraries  have 
allocations  which  vary  as  follows.  Personnel. 
00  to  75  jjercent;  resovircee.  20  to  40  percent 
(one-fourth  for  textbooks  and  monographs, 
one-fourth  for  binding,  and  one-fourth  for 
serials);  other  (supplies,  equipment,  etc.). 
6  to  10  percent." 

"The  most  widely  held  view  among  leaders 
in  the  field  of  Ubrary  science  Is  that  books 
and  journals  will  for  the  indefinite  future 
continue  to  be  the  essential  resources  of 
the  library." — ^Prom  the  January  1965  special 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Medical  Education 
enutled  "Guidelines  for  Medical  School 
Libraries." 

"Robert  T.  Divett,  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  Library  School,  advocate*  that 
00  percent  of  the  Library's  budget  be  spent 
on  staff,  messenger  service,  telephone,  photo- 
copying, telefacsimllles,  and  rentals  whUe 
only  10  percent  be  spent  on  books  and 
joiimals."— Prom  the  December  6.  1966.  lame 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Aaso- 
clatlon.  In  an  article  entitled  "The  Com- 
munity Hospital  Library." 

"It  may  oocne  as  a  shock  to  some  that 
nearly  W5.000  of  the  budgeta  of  the  Boston 
Medical  Library  and  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
Library  was  devoted  to  operating  the  part  o< 
the  lending  service  that  relates  to  periodi- 
cals. •  •  •  The  library's  copy  service,  sub- 
stantially stepped  up  In  the  countway.  Is  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  good  substitute  for 
borrowing  a  periodical  Issue  or  volume  •  •  • 
the  ability  to  obtain  quickly  a  legible  copy 
ot  a  journal  article  will  ease  materially  the 
Inconvenience  of  not  beilng  al>le  to  carry 
away  the  original." — Prom  a  letter  written 
by  R.  T.  Esterquest  on  "The  High  Cost  of 
Lending"  In  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  November  11,  1966. 

Now  we're  all  for  library  copying  services, 
but  it's  obvtoxis  .from  the  above  that  ex- 
penditures for  books  and  jotunals  are  a 
minor  cost  of  library  operations,  and  the 
copying  machine  Is  one  way  a  good  library 
can  cut  payroll  costs  involved  in  operating  a 
lending  service,  cjt  down  on  duplicate  sub- 
scriptions normal^  necessary  to  take  care  of 
reader  traffic.  In  effect,  and  maybe  It's  all 
Inevitable  and  right  In  the  Interest  of  Ubrary 
service,  Ubrarlee  have  put  themselves  Into 
the  publishing  business  In  order  to  Increase 
service,  save  labor  and  overhead — but  the 
cost  of  this  funcUon  U  right  out  of  the  hides 
of  the  copyright  owners  who  made  the  li- 
brary's resources  possible  In  the  first  place. 

W»  haven't  any  Idea  of  the  clerical  coata 
involved  for  a  library  to  aarume  royalty  lla- 
bUltlea  to  copyright  owners,  but  it  seems  to 
\is  It's  a  necessary  price  for  society  to  pay 
In  order  to  Insure  a  tree  press  and  a  progres- 
sive UtH^ry  system  that  protects  the  right 
of  the  copyright  owner  to  exist.  Perhaps  the 
excise  tax  revenues  on  copying  machine  out- 
put could  finance  this  new  obligation  of  the 
modem  library. 

Whatever  the  caae,  we  are  sure  the  library 
aaaodatlona  will  riae  to  this  challenge.  We 
know  of  no  other  alternative. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  community  of  San  Diego  has  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  through  the  death  of 
the  bishop  of  the  San  Diego  diocese,  the 
Most  Reverend  Charles  Francis  Buddy. 

Though  not  of  the  same  denomination, 
my  profoimd  respect  of  Bishop  Buddy  as 
a  man  and  a  servant  of  God  is  of  long 
standing.  His  spiritual  philosophy  and 
knowledge  was  applied  so  often  and  so 
meaningfully  in  our  community  that 
many  thought  the  name  "Bishop  Buddy" 
was  a  nickname. 

The  San  Diego  Union  editorial  of  Mon- 
day. March  7,  states  clearly  how  San 
Diego  feels  over  the  loss  of  this  fabulous 
individual  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  and 
those  who  study  the  Congrissionai.  Rec- 
ord across  the  Nation  to  read  It  closely  : 
Good  Works  His  Mzmorial— The  Lioact  or 
Bishop   Bitdot 

The  single  sentence  that  most  typifies  the 
philosophy  and  work  of  the  Moet  Reverend 
Charles  Prancls  Buddy,  bishop  of  the  San 
Diego  Diocese,  was  eight  words  he  spoke  to 
Pope  John  XXin  in  1959. 

"My  greatest  joy,"  he  told  the  Pope.  "U 
the  crusade  for  souls." 

Today,  when  Bishop  Buddy  has  been  taken 
from  his  beloved  San  Diego  for  a  greater 
kingdom,  the  crusade  for  souls  remains  as 
one  of  the  great  accomplishments  he  left 
behind. 

As  the  result  of  the  crusade  to  return 
strayed  people  back  to  HU  ways,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  also  wUl  be  able 
to  enjoy  eternal  happiness  In  the  Kingdom 
of  God. 

San  Diego's  greatest  joy,  when  our  sorrow 
at  the  loos  of  Bishop  Buddy  becomes  less 
acute,  is  the  fact  that  His  Excellency  graced 
our  city  for  three  decades  of  hla  more  than 
half -century  service  as  a  priest. 

We  are  morally  and  physically  a  better 
conununlty  because  of  his  presence.  Por 
while  his  goal  alwajrs  was  spiritual,  the  bishop 
was  keenly  aware  that  many  of  the  means 
were  temporal.  When  a  person  came  to  him 
with  a  spiritual  or  physical  need,  BUhop 
Buddy  never  asked  the  man's  faith  but  gave 
of  himself   unsUntlngly  to  fill   the  need. 

As  a  result  of  his  zeal,  energy,  acumen  and 
towering  personality,  the  diocese  of  San 
Diego  Increased  Catholic  parishes  from  67 
to  more  than  230  to  strengthen  the  work  of 
•avlng  souls.  Hospitals,  schools,  clinics,  rec- 
reation centers,  and  day  nurseries  were  con- 
structed to  serve  and  take  care  of  other  needs 
of  humanity. 

Alcala  Park,  the  "Portress  on  the  HiU."  one 
of  the  outstanding  Institutions  of  Its  kind, 
will  fortunately  serve  to  carry  on  the  spirit- 
ual and  educational  tradition  of  Bishop 
Buddy. 

This  U  the  legacy  the  late  Bishop  Buddy 
has  left  us — the  spiritual  philosophy  and 
and  wisdom  that  will  lead  us  to  eternal 
happiness,  and  the  physical  base  of  churches, 
cathedrals,  and  educational  Institutions  to 
aocompllsh  the  goal. 

The  philosophy  expressed  during  his  sun- 
••t  yeara  la  p«irtlcularly  appropriate: 

"Tmiu  a  stand  with  Christ.  Do  not  argue 
With  temptation  on  it.     In  the  sacraments 
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we  receive  nourishment  and  strength  to  tri- 
umph over  evU.  •  •  •  if  the  human  heart 
were  explored,  it  would  reveal  a  vast  wealth 
of  affection  that  could  heal  the  wounds  of 
mankind." 

Proper  recognition  for  his  work  has  come 
from  i>ersons  of  all  faiths  and  from  many 
lands.  One  of  the  great  honors  he  received 
was  selection  as  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical 
Throne  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  1963. 

Today  the  San  Diego  area  prays  and  grieves 

over    the   loss    of   Bi«hop   Buddy,   consoled 

_  somewhat    only    by    the    thought    that    he 

now  sen'es  as  assistant  at  a  higher  throne. 
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Hindsight 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR, 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  Is 
being  said  these  days  concerning  our 
country's  commitment  and  challenge  In 
Vietnam. 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer,  a  distin- 
guished morning  newspaper  whose  birth 
predates  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and 
its  distinguished  editor,  Thomas  O'Brien 
Flynn,  in  an  editoriaJ,  adds  another  facet 
to  the  discussion  of  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. Mr.  Flynn  is  not  prospective  In  his 
article  but  recalls  the  national  discus- 
sion which  was  had  previous  to  the  last 
presidential  election. 

I  include  Mr.  Flynn's  article,  entitled 
"Hindsight,"  in  the  Record: 
Hindsight — Ir  Goldwateh  Was  Warmonger 

m  1964,  What  Is  Mr.  Johnson  Todat? 

During  the  1964  campaign.  It  will  be  re- 
caller  Senator  Goldwater  proposed  the  de- 
foliation of  Vietnam  jungles  under  cover  of 
which  the  enemy  not  only  infiltrates  into  the 
•outh.  but  launches  guerrilla  attacks  on  our 
troops  and  then  melts  back  Into  the  imder- 
brufih. 

Cries  of  dismay  arose  all  over  the  land,  not 
the  least  strident  of  them  coming  from  the 
Johnson  camp.  What  sort  of  a  reckless  mon- 
ster was  this  man  Goldwater  anyhow?  Did 
he  want  to  bring  down  on  his  country  the 
charge  of  resorting  to  Inhuman  tactics?  Did 
he  want  to  turn  every  friend  against  us? 

The  other  day.  In  reacting  to  a  hunger 
striker  who  quit  eaUng,  he  said,  to  protest 
defoliation  In  Vietnam,  a  State  Department 
spokesman  defended  the  practice  as  a  neces- 
sary war  measure.  He  explained  that  the 
cover  Is  stripped  from  trees  to  deny  the  Vlet- 
cong  guerrillas  places  of  concealment.  It  la 
used  along  roads,  railroads,  and  canals  where 
the  Vletcong  ambush  military  and  clvUlan 
traffic;  also  in  remote  areas  where  the  Com- 
munists use  the  thick  jungle  cover  to  estab- 
lish training  bases  and  along  known  trails 
used  as  supply  routes. 

It  might  also  be  observed  In  passing  that 
In  that  excellent  message  on  crime  preven- 
tion he  delivered  to  Congress  this  week,  the 
President  made  specific  reference  to  crime  In 
the  streets  asserting  that  a  truly  free  peofrfe 
cannot  tolerate  "fear  that  can  make  us  afraid 
to  walk  the  c<ty  streets  by  night  or  publlo 
parks  by  day." 

Ooldwater,  It  also  wUl  be  recalled,  was  crit- 
icized for  the  emphasis  he  put  In  his  accept- 
ance speech  on  this  same  subject  and  tha 
disposition  of  tbe  admlnlstraUon  to  Ignore  It. 


More  than  any  other  factor,  this  newspaper 
Is  convinced,  fear  among  the  American  peo- 
ple of  what  Barry  Goldwater  might  do  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  our  mllitarv  fcnxsea 
prevented  hU  election.  Millions  of  citizens 
believed  him  to  be  trigger  happy.  They  were 
fearful  of  what  might  happen  if  he  were  In- 
vested with  the  necessary  authority.  They 
felt  safer  with  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  they  be- 
lieved to  be  more  cautious;  a  man  with  a 
reputation  as  the  great  compromiser.  They 
were  confident  that  the  well-advertised 
"Johnson  treatment"  would  prove  as  effec- 
tive with  the  enemy  In  Vietnam  as  it  had 
with  those  he  dealt  with  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  that  he  would  bring  the 
war  to  an  end  In  short  order  without  the 
commitment  of  any  more  American  troops, 
without  the  suffering  of  many  more  Amer- 
ican casualties.  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  asso- 
ciates, of  course,  played  this  campaign  theme 
up  to  the  hUt.    And  It  paid  off. 

But  which  was  the  more  forthright  or 
more  knowledgeable  man?  Given  the  facte  of 
our  Involvement  In  this  war,  and  viewing  It 
purely  from  the  military  point  of  view,  isn't 
It  Just  possible  that  had  Barry  Goldwater 
been  elected  and  decided  to  hit  the  enemy  at 
once  with  everjrthlng  we  had  without  this 
Interminable  piecemeal  escalation  we  have 
witnessed,  victory  would  be  ours  by  now,  the 
fighting  behind  us? 


TVA  Bond  Authority  Should  Be  Extended 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Public 
Power  Association  News,  published  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power 
Association,  in  Its  February  issue  has 
some  very  cogent  comments  in  an  edi- 
torial on  the  need  to  make  permanent 
the  revenue  bond  authority  for  TVA. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  TVA  self- 
financing  has  worked  remarkably  well 
with  the  TVA  Board  of  Directors  exercis- 
ing its  authority  in  this  regard  in  an 
efficient,  responsible  maimer. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  reprinted  In  the  Rbcord, 
believing  It  to  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  Nation  graierally. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Permanent  Bond  Authoritt 

In  August  1969,  President  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower signed  Into  law  an  amendment  to  the 
TVA  Act  authorizing  the  Authority  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds  as  a  means  of  financing  added 
electric  power  facilities. 

TVA  was  authorized  to  sell  "bonds,  notes, 
and  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness"  In  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $750  million  outstand- 
ing at  any  one  time  "to  assist  in  financing  its 
power  program  and  to  refund  such  bonds." 

When  the  celling  o€  »760  milUon  was 
placed  on  TVA's  bond  authority.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  celling  would  be  reached  in  a 
few  years.  But  since  revenue  bonds  financ- 
ing was  a  new  device  for  TVA,  the  Congress 
felt  It  beat  to  review  It  after  an  Initial  period 
of  experience  to  see  that  It  was  working 
satisfactorily. 

Today  two  facta  are  clear: 


1.  Bond  financing  has  worked  weU  for  TVA. 
The  TVA  Board  of  Directors  has  exercised  its 
authority  m  an  efficient,  responsible  manner; 
TVA  bonds  have  a  triple-A  rating;  four 
major  syndicates  have  been  formed  to  bid  on 
each  of  the  bond  issues;  and  there  Is  general 
agreement  that  bond  financing  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  good  device. 

2.  The  time  has  come  to  make  permanent 
this  revenue  bond  authority  for  TVA. 

The  "trial"  period  for  TVA  bond  financing 
has  shown  this  to  be  a  conservative  means  of 
meeting  growing  power  needs  In  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  area.  Now,  Congress  should  re- 
move the  "temporary"  tag,  and  put  TVA 
revenue  bond  financing  on  a  continuing, 
long-range  basis. 

Last  month  the  first  bill  was  Introduced  In 
Congress  on  this  matter — a  bill  which  would 
make  permanent  TVA's  revenue  bond  au- 
thority. Senator  Ross  Bass  of  Tennessee, 
introduced  the  bill  (S.  2827).  Other  bills 
will  be  forthcoming,  since  there  is  great  in- 
terest among  members  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley delegation.  Senator  John  Sherman 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  Is  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican on  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
And  on  the  House  side  Representative  Robert 
E.  Jones,  of  Alabama,  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  which  will 
handle  this  legislation,  and  Representative 
Robert  Everett,  of  Tennessee,  is  a  member  of 
the  committee.  Representative  Joe  L.  Evins 
is  a  key  Member  of  the  House  on  TVA  mat- 
ters, as  are  other  House  Members. 

At  present  TVA  has  $340  milUon  In  out- 
standing bonds  and  notes,  while  an  addi- 
tional $160  million  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete generating  units  and  transmission 
facilities  now  under  construction.  This  in- 
cludes the  l,5<Xl,000-kUowatt  generating  unit 
now  under  construction  at  the  Paradise 
steamplant.  scheduled  for  operation  to  meet 
the  loads  expected  in  the  winter  of  1969-70. 
During  1966  TVA  expects  to  place  orders 
for  generating  and  transmission  facilities 
which  wlU  obligate  the  greater  part  of  the 
remaining  bond  authorization  permitted 
under  the  1959  amendment. 

To  give  an  Idea  of  TVA's  need  for  capital, 
the  peakload  In  1964-65  was  about  12.800.000 
kilowatts.  whUe  the  peak  In  the  196^-66 
winter  season  has  been  14,263,000  kilo- 
watts— an  Increase  of  nearly  1.8  mlUKm 
kilowatts. 

The  annual  rate  of  growth,  however.  Is  not 
that  high.  It  averages  i  to  1.1  million  kilo- 
watts a  year,  which  means  $150  to  $175 
million  for  capital,  each  year. 

TVA  estimates  that  It  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce about  $50  million  a  year  of  capital  from 
Its  electric  power  revenues,  which  means 
that  TVA  will  need  $100  to  $125  mlUlMi  a 
year  from  bonds  and  other  borrowing  to 
meet  new  plant  needs. 

One  Issue  which  may  arise  In  the  Congress 
Is  whether  there  should  be  another  tempo- 
rary limit  placed  on  the  amount  of  bonds 
TVA  may  have  outstanding,  it  is  clearly 
imnecesaary— indeed,  Ti  reflectlcm  on  the 
private  money  market — for  Oongreee  to 
write  Into  the  law  a  dollar  limit  on  TVA's 
bond  authority. 

Plrst,  TVA's  service  area  U  limited,  so  the 
only  expansion  of  TVA  would  be  vertical.  In 
Its  present  area. 

Second,  the  bond  covenants  to  existing 
bond  holders  place  limitations  on  TVA;  and 
certainly  TVA  cannot  Issue  new  bonds  with- 
out proving  to  the  private  money  market 
that  there  is  a  Jxistlfiable  need. 

Third,  the  TVA  act  requires  TVA  to  charge 
rates  to  cover  all  costs.  Including  bond  prin- 
cipal and  Interest,  and  payments  to  the  UA 
Treasury. 

Congress  should  make  TVA's  bond  author- 
ity permanent,  and  continue  to  hold  TVA 
accountable  for  continued  exceHent  per- 
formance. 
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SL  Patrick's  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  HAWAa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  sure  and 
It's  a  very  special  day  today — St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  it  Is.  And  it  seems  the  Irish 
have  had  a  bad  press — or  a  good  one, 
depending  upon  your  colors — since  the 
toppling  of  Lord  Nelson's  monument  on 
O'Connell  Street  in  Dublin  last  week. 

Mr.  Edward  Sheehan,  one  of  Hawaii's 
better  known  Irishmen,  took  back  to  the 
auld  sod  this  week  in  liis  "Sheehan's 
World"  colimin  In  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser. The  article  provides  nne  reading 
for  those  with  a  special  lilt  in  their 
hearts  on  this  day.  I  trust  that  It  will 
not  offend  my  good  colleagues  for  It 
mentions  not  only  Irishmen  but  former 
Jewish  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  a  British 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  a  brother 
of  a  lad  named  Klyonao  Okami,  US. 
Consul  in  Dublin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Taking  thk  Long  Wat  to  Tippbrabt 

(By     Edward     Stephen     Sean     McCormack 

Sheehan,  Advertiser  staff  Irishman) 

The  12-year-old  bully  had  me  on  my  back 
and  was  pounding  my  head  on  the  pave- 
ment :  ^ 

"Say  youTe  not  gonna  vote  few  Al  Smith" 
he  demanded.  "Say  you're  gonna  vote  lor 
Hoover." 

I  was  only  about  9  at  the  time  and  hadnt 
planned  to  vote  for  anybody.  My  mother 
swabbed  the  lumps  on  my  head  and  told  me 
I  had  been  imder  assaiUt  because  we  were 
the  only  Irish  family  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  knew  I  belonged  to 
a  very  special  group. 

(A  few  miles  away,  across  Boston,  a  lad 
my  age  was  romping  on  a  BrookUne  lawn. 
His  Initials  were  JJ'.K.  and  It  would  be  his 
unique  destiny  to  lead  us  Irish  over  the  la«t 
hill.) 

Since  that  heed-thumping  day  the  Amer- 
ksan  Irish  have  walked  a  long  rood.  Saint 
Patrick's  Day  has  become  an  undeclared  na- 
tional holiday.  Many  lees  fortunates  now 
climb  aU  over  their  famUy  trees  searching 
lor  an  Irish  branch— or  twig— or  even  a  leaf 
The  film  genius.  Sean  OTeeney  (John  Pord) 
In  a  speech  before  the  local  brotherhood.' 
once  told  how  plesMd  he  was  to  be  made  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of 
Saint  Patrick.  John  said  hed  always  wanted 
to  Join  the  Beverly  HlUs  chapter  but  Sam 
Ooldwyn.  Sol  Wurtwsl,  and  Sam  Spiegel 
woiUdn't  let  him  In. 

Ohrx   OF  THX   SXLBCr 

ThU  year  I  face  the  Jubilee  Thursday  with 
a  dUTerent  smile  In  my  Irish  eyes.  It's  pleas- 
ant to  be  Irish— but  to  be  an  Irishman  who 
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has  .been  to  Ireland  U  something  quite  un- 
iisuaL  Very  few  Irishmen  can  claim  the 
honor.  I^st  year  I  went  "back  where  I  had 
never  been,"  and  It  was  everything  I  hoped 
It  would  be.  .,     "^  t-~ 

The  plane  from  London  bumped  and 
plunged  and  the  man  next  to  me  murmured. 
"  'tis  the  rocky  road  to  Dublin."  I  happily 
tuned  to  the  gentle  lUt  of  the  brogue,  a 
melody  I  would  enjoy  for  days.  The  men 
talked  about  horses:  "He's  a  sure  one,  Mike, 
a  marveloxos,  folne  animal.  •  •  •"  xhe  ste- 
wardess: "And  win  you  take  a  cup  of  tea. 
Sor?"  My  wife  stage-whispered:  "They  aU 
sound  like  Barry  Fitzgerald."  Our  seatmates 
looked  at  her  and  smUed,  as  one  Indulges  a 
child. 

Then,  through  the  mists,  Ireland  was  be- 
low, looking  for  all  the  world  like  Hawaii. 
The  same  multlgreens.  mountains,  and  flat- 
lands,  the  same  brown  patches  of  cultivation 
and  crooked  strings  of  country  roads.  I  was 
reminded  of  what  Lyle  Guslander  had  told 
me:  "It's  Kauai — with  Irishmen." 


SEEKING     ANCESTORS 

Like  all  Irish-Americans,   I  went  looking 
for  ancestors.     It  was  a  long  way  to  Tlppe- 
rary,  and  the  Irish  countryside  Is  the  world's 
most    beautiful    obstacle-course.     Cars    ar© 
fewer  but  other  encounters  more  frequent, 
and   the  big  problem  for  me  was  driving 
on  the  left  side.     More  than  once,  absorbed 
In  reverie,  I  strayed  to  a  screeching  halt  be- 
fore trucks,  herds  of  cattle,  hitchhikers  and 
gypsy  caravans.     Once  I  almost  knocked  a 
man  off  a  bicycle  and  he  looked  back  and 
crossed  himself.     My  wife,  reduced  to  a  nerv- 
ous wreck,  asked  me  to  teach  her  the  blessing. 
The  magic  names  of  the  tranquil   towns 
come  back  to  me — Moate.  Athlone,  Balllna- 
sloe,  Athenry.  and  Tuam.    In  the  shadow  of 
8th  century  ruins  a  man  smiled   and  said 
"This  country  Isn't  settled  yet."    At  Galway 
Bay  It  was   a  hoUday.  "A   loudspeaker  an- 
nounced to  vacationers  along  the  chUl  shore 
that  the  Junior  chambei;|of  commerce  would 
sponsor  a  donkey  race.  .  -The  souvenir  shops 
were  selling  J.F.K.  statuettes.     In  the  north 
there  are  great.  stlU  lakes  and  brooding  hills. 
At    beautlfiU    Ashford    Castle,    where    Pord 
filmed    "The    Quiet   Man."    the   ghosts   are 
known  to  knock  on  the  doors  of  guests  late 
at  night. 

Along  the  twisted  web  of  Irish  lanes  from 
north  to  south  are  other  casUee.  abbeys 
churches,  stark  and  crumbling  In  the  fields' 
deserted  stone  cottagesi  their  thatched  roofs 
long  ago  blown  away,  their 'families  scattered 
It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Ireland  that  Its 
principal  export  has  been  Irishmen. 

Near  Llsdoonvarna  I  sat  with  an  old  man 
by  a  turf  fire.  Prom  his  door  we  could  see 
the  barren  Aran  Islands.  HU  sheep  grazed, 
like  tiny  cotton  balls,  far  up  the  rocky  moun- 
tainside. He  showed  me^T^forn  photos  of  his 
daughter  and  son.  She  had  a  face  of  beauty 
and  innocence  under  a  nun's  cowl.  He  was 
an  electrician  In  New  Tork.  The  old  man's 
thoughts  were  far  away.  "It  must  be  beauti- 
ful \n  America."  Instead  t»f  a  goodbye  he 
said  "God  bless."  i  heard  that  often  In 
Ireland. 

TO    PUB     FOB  KNOWLEDGE 

In  a  smoky  Limerick  pub  I  watched 
tiirough  the  window  as  g\Uls  wheeled  over 

the  River  Shannon.     A  man  said :  "Ah  yes 

there's  a  Sheehan  here  •  •  •  -paf  Sheehan 
the  butcher.-  He  turned  to  his  pint  and 
added,  "and  he  charges  too  much."  There 
was  also  another  Sheehan  in  town.  I  dis- 
covered, but  be  was  In  Prance,  designing  a 


church.  I  found  some  McCormacks  (my 
mother's  side)  but  they  were  all  buried  In 
a  Tlpperary  graveyard  near  the  shell  of  an 
ancient  chapel.  We  drove  back  to  Dublin 
through  the  villages,  past  the  tumbling  re- 
mains of  watchtowers  where  setuers  of  a 
1.000  years  ago  had  taken  refuge  from  pagan 
raids.  The  signs  along  the  roadside  read: 
Put  A  Tiger  In  Tour  Tank,"  and  "It's  A 
Long  Day  That  Has  No  Guinness." 

After  the  lonely  green  beauty  of  the  coun- 
tryslde  Dublin  was  a  brown  enormity  Don- 
keys dodged  Volkswagens  and  Fords.  Old 
men  with  carved  faces  chewed  pipes  and 
young  priests  glided  by  on  bicycles.  The 
girls  had  bright,  dark-ginger  faces  and  most 
wore  no  makeup.  The  older  women  re- 
minded me  of  my  aunts.  The  country  boys, 
tawny  and  apple-cheeked,  loUed  on  wagons 
and  watched  the  girls  through  gypsy  eyes. 
The  signs  on  the  windows  of  the  book- 
makers read,  "Turf  Accountant"— proof  I 
thought,  of  the  claim  that  the  Irish  speak 
the  most  Imaginative  English  to  the  world 
In  front  of  the  Shelborne  Hotel  a  beggar 
woman  played  "Swannee  River"  on  a  har- 
monica and  held  a  baby,  swathed  \n  twe*d 
rags,  with  her  free  arm.  My  wife  pointed 
out  she  had  a  different  baby  every  day  in- 
dicating that  she  "rented"  them.  'The 
woman's  sales  pitch  was  one  of  poetry  and 
passion.  I  gladly  handed  her  a  coin  every 
day  Just  to  hear  It. 

We  sat  In  the  office  of  Klyonao  Okaml 
consul  of  the  United  States.  Over  his 
polished  desk  In  the  Embassy  he  told  of 
working  hU  way  through  Stanford  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  HawaUan  orchestra.  He  had  never 
lived  In  the  Islands,  but  he  gleefully  gave  us 
a  rendition  of  the  "War  Chant"  in  faultless 
Hawaiian.  Like  most  Irishmen,  his  cheeks 
were  pink.  He  was  married  to  a  Caucasian 
and  had  a  daughter  engaged  to  an  Irish- 
Jewish  boy. 

BIT    O*    XAVESOROPPING 

Later,  in  the  big  sitting  roc«n  of  the  Shel- 
boume,  we  loafed  and  watched  the  hand- 
somely dressed  aristocrats  arriving  for  the 
horse  show.  Actor  Dan  O-Herllshy  studied 
a  racing  form  In  a  comer.  Brendan  Behan's 
vrtdow  was  being  served  tea  by  a  tiny  boy 
with  an  old  man's  face.  The  girl  from  the 
tourist  office  noticed  me  staring  at  the  lad. 
"I  hope  you  don't  think  we  have  chUd  labor 
here."  she  said.    "They're  all  at  last  14." 

In  one  corner,  Robert  Brisoo,  who  served 
as  the  Jewish  lord  mayor  of  DubUn,  was 
talking  to  some  cronies.  I  edged  my  chair 
closer,  hoping  I  might  hear  some  reminis- 
cence from  the  old  revolutionaries  about  the 
bloody  revolt  Ui  1916.  But  they  were  talk- 
ing about  a  girl  who  was  less  than  beauti- 
ful. One  graying  connoisseur  remarked-  "As 
we  say  down  In  Limerick— she  Is  no  oil  paint- 
ing." Disappointed,  I  decided  to  take  a  stroll 
in  Saint  Stephen's  Green  across  the  street. 

DATS  OF  THE  THOtTBUB 

Along  Its  Shaded  paths  and  ponds  there 
are  statues  of  Irish  poets  and  heroes  Sud- 
denly I  was  BtarOed.  One  statue  was  head- 
less. I  read  the  Inscription.  It  said  the 
monument  had  been  erected  to  a  "British 
Lord-Ueutenant  of  Ireland."  Back  at  the 
Shelbourne  I  asked  the  porter  If  the  bust  had 
been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  "trouble" 
In  1916. 

"Lord  no,  Sor."  he  told  me.  "They  blew  It 
off  Just  a  little  white  back  •  •  •  took  out  aU 
the  windows  In  the  hotel.  It  did."  There  was 
a  hint  of  John  Jamleson  on  his  breath.     I 
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pfttted  the  tourist  guidebook  In  my  pocket 
for  reaaeurance.  It  actually  read :  "Contrary 
to  an  out-of-date  misconception,  one  seldom 
meets  with  bombs  In  Ireland  and  a  bullet- 
proof waistcoat  la  not  Indispensable." 

Later  that  day  I  talked  to  Briscoe.  I  recall 
his  saying:  "You  must  remember  our  revo- 
lution has  taken  place  in  our  lifetime. 
Yours  In  America  was  a  long,  long  time  ago." 

This  paat  Tuesday,  Honolulu  papers  car- 
ried the  story  of  Irish  extremists  destroying 
the  Lord  Nelson  Monument  on  O'Connell 
Street.  "•  •  •  hundreds  of  tons  of  masonry 
crr.shed  down  Just  a  few  yards  from  the 
famed  post  office — focal  point  of  the  1916 
Easter  uprising." 

Poor,  lovely  Ireland.  Not  only  her  origins, 
tout  her  people,  are  among  history's  enigmas. 

Cod  bless. 


Water  for  the  We«t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALirORMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17. 1966 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
oiit  the  history  of  the  arid  West  water 
has  been  a  rich  and  avidly  sought  prize. 
Without  water  this  great  area  of  the 
United  States  would  be  a  wasteland.  In 
the  West  today  are  the  greatest  water 
reclamation  facilities  ^yer  built  by  man. 
They  are  monumental  tributes  to  Amer- 
ican genius  and  enterprise.  Each  day 
their  limits  are  stretched  further  to  state 
the  water  needs  of  a  steadily  growing 
population  and  an  ever-increasing  econ- 
omy. It  is  necessary  constantly  to  ex- 
pand these  facilities  to  meet  the  new 
needs. 

In  contrast  to  prior  decades  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  when  men  fought 
each  other  for  water,  today  men  of  many 
States  unite  in  cooperative  efforts  to  col- 
lect it,  preserve  it.  use  it  and  reuse  it 
again  and  again.  A  prime  example  of 
this  spirit  of  cooperation  In  the  pending 
Colorado  River  Basin  project.  All  the 
States  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin — 
Wyoming,  Colorado.  Utah.  New  Mexico. 
Nevada.  Arizona,  auid  California— have 
submerged  their  individual  differences 
and  united  on  this  project  for  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  Colorado  River's 
waters. 

With  the  foreknowledge  that  even  this 
great  project  will  not  sufQce  their  needs 
in  the  later  years  of  this  century  and  the 
next,  their  Colorado  River  Basin  pro- 
ject wisely  provides  for  a  study  of  all 
western  water  resources  with  an  eye  to 
future  redistribution  of  surpluses  to 
areas  of  need. 

On  March  11  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner  commented  editorially  on  the 
project  as  follows: 

RivzB  Pact 

The   Colorado  River   Board   of   California 

has  voted  Its  endorsement  of  the  proposed 

legislative  compromise  which  U  expected  to 

clear  the  way  for  Congress  to  authorize  a 

$1.S   billion    Colorado   Blver    Basin    project. 

The  same  proposaJ  has  been  endorsed  by 

the  TTpper  Colorado  River  Commission  and 

toy  olBclal  water  agencies  of  the  other  two 

lower  basin   States.   Nevada   and   Arizona. 

With  a  bearing  scheduled  to  be  resumed 


by  the  Hoxise  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  In  Washington  later  this 
month,  the  prospect  becomes  rosier  that  at 
last  the  entire  Southwest  Is  united  in  Its 
procedure   for   obtaining   more   water. 

Besides  authorizing  the  central  Arizona 
aqueduct  and  five  water  projects  In  the  up- 
per Colorado  basin,  the  revised  version  of 
the  law  protects  existing  uses  of  the  water 
against  the  demands  of  the  new  projects, 
such  as  the  central  Arizona  aqueduct. 

This  means  that  Arizona  and  California 
are  geting  together  after  their  long  years  of 
warfare  and  that  each  is  looking  toward  the 
Pacific  Northwest  for  the  possible  water  of 
the  future.  The  new  legislation  wUl  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  study  of  "all  western 
water"  to  find  a  source  of  surplus  supply 
to  amplify  the  overcommltted  resources  of 
the  Colorado  River. 

The  dream  of  the  future,  although  that 
may  be  a  couple  of  decades  from  now.  Is 
to  use  water  from  the  copious  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River,  where  more  than  150  mil- 
lion acre- feet  of  fresh  water  go  to  waste 
annually  In  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Less  than 
10  million  acre-feet  would  care  for  all  of 
the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  for  an- 
other quarter  of  a  century. 

It's  been  a  long,  thirsty  battle,  but  the 
Colorado  agreement  la  certain  to  result  In  a 
verdant  future. 


Right  Course 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  INOUYE 

or  KiWAn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  Colum- 
nist Roscoe  Dnmimond  hails  the  "in- 
gredients" President  Johnson  has  used 
in  setting  a  policy  for  Vietnam.  He  says 
the  President's  actions  have  been  marked 
"by  deliberateness.  prudence,  and  deter- 
mination." 

The  Ingredients  have  produced  "a  very 
clear  and  properly  limited  objective:  to 
keep  South  Vietnam  from  being  taken 
over  by  force."  The  course  the  Presi- 
dent is  following  is.  in  Drummond's  opin- 
ion, the  best  assurance  we  can  win  with- 
out spreading  the  war. 

Since  the  Issue  he  discusses  Is  of  vital 
concern  to  the  entire  world.  I  suggest 
that  the  column,  which  I  read  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Trlbime,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  where  others  may  review 
the  points  which  are  raised. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  (W.Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 
Mar.  13.  1966] 

How   L.B.J.    Is    RUKNING   TBS   WAJt 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washinoton. — I  would  like  to  say  a  good 
word  ab*ut  President  Johnson's  management 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  great  risk  of  timidly 
doing  too  little  to  arrest  the  aggression. 

Obviously  there  Is  great  danger  of  reck- 
lessly doing  so  much  that  Red  China  enters 
the  fighting. 

With  these  two  opposite  perils  in  mind, 
X  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  many  more 
Americana  wUl  come  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  bringing  to  bear  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  wisdom,  caution  and  detemxlnatlon. 


What  is  the  touchstone  of  wisdom  In  our 
role  In  Vietnam?  Surely  It  Is  to  do  what- 
ever Is  needed  to  secure  South  Vietnam  from 
conquest  and  to  use  our  massive  mUltary 
power  In  such  a  prudent  and  measured  man- 
ner that  Pelplng  Is  given  no  legitimate  reason 
to  enter  the  war. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  the  easy  plaudits 
of  those  who  want  to  win  quickly  at  any 
cost  by  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  bits. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  the  praise  of 
those  who  want  to  quit  at  any  cost  by  pul- 
ling out. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  a  high  Gallup 
rating  from  those  who  suggest  we  havent 
the  reasources  to  defend  South  Vietnam  and 
that,  anyway,  a  little  aggression  In  southeast 
Asia  Is  no  concern  to  the  United  States. 

As  these  conflicting  views  find  their  level 
In  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  Nation, 
on  reflection,  will  feel  even  more  reassured 
that  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  la  not  deciding  the 
bombing  over  North  Vietnam,  that  Wayne 
MoasE  Is  not  managing  the  defense  of  South 
Vietnam,  and  that  Senator  Pulbrioht  Is  not 
deciding  where  aggression  concerns  the 
United  States  and  where  It  doesn't. 

During  the  period  when  he  was  determin- 
ing how  the  mounting  attacks  directed  from 
Hanoi  should  be  met.  President  Johnson — 
as  reported  by  Charles  Roberts  In  his  book, 
"L.B.J. 's  Inner  Circle" — remarked  to  his  in- 
timates: 'Tm  not  going  north  with  Ciirtls 
LeMay  and  I'm  not  going  south  with  Watkk 
MoasE." 

Fortunately,  the  President  la  not  easily 
pressured  either  by  events  or  by  extremist 
advice. 

He  did  not  act  hastily;  be  acted 
deliberately. 

He  did  not  act  recklessly:  be  acted  with 
great  care. 

He  did  not  act  timidly;  he  committed  the 
United  States  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
defend  South  Vietnam  successfully — but  no 
more. 

These  are  the  Ingredients  of  mind  which 
have  marked  the  President's  course  In  Viet- 
nam— deliberateness,  prudence  and  deter- 
mination. 

What  they  have  produced  Is  a  very  clear 
and  properly  limited  objective:  to  keep  South 
Vietnam  from  being  taken  over  by  force. 

And  how  Is  he  acting  to  make  It  least 
likely  that  Red  China  will  enter  the  war? 

He  Is  not  using  UJ3.  air  power  to  bomb 
cities  In  the  North. 

He  Is  not  sending  U.S.  gro  im'.  troops  to 
occupy  any  part  of  North  Vietnam. 

He  \»  not  seeking  the  downfall  of  the 
Hanoi  regime. 

He  Is  not  asking  for  the  "Unconditional 
surrender"  of  Hanoi.  He  Is  asking  only  for 
an  unconditional  end  to  aggression  against 
Its  neighbor. 

Few  Americans  want  to  desert  South 
Vietnam. 

Few  Americans  want  to  wage  the  war  so 
recklessly  as  to  tempt  Pelplng  to  enter  it. 

The  Ingredients  of  President  Johnson's 
conduct  of  the  war — deliberateness,  pru- 
dence and  determination — are  the  best  as- 
surance we  can  win  without  spreading  it. 


Seventh  Anniversary  Hawaii  Statehood 


I  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  12.  1959,  this  House  approved  the 
Hawaii  statehood  bllL    Seven  years  lat- 


March  17,  1966 
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er.  In  March  of  1966.  we  all  can  look  with 
pride  on  the  progress  of  our  50th  State. 
I  join  with  others  of  my  colleagues  to 
wish  Hawaii  and  its  people  a  happy  an- 
niversary. 

Besides  being  the  paradise  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  it  is  a  shining  exaunple  of 
the  peaceful  and  successful  blending  of 
cultures  and  races.  The  warmth  of  her 
sun  and  beauty  of  her  beaches  are  sur- 
passed by  her  warm  tolerance  for  indi- 
vidual beliefs  and  values  and  her  appre- 
ciation for  human  dignity.  How  much 
many  of  us  can  learn  from  Hawaii.  In 
Hawaii,  racial  equality  lives  while  in 
some  parts  of  America  it  Is  still  only  a 
dream. 

May  Hawaii  continue  to  add  to  Its 
achievements  of  the  past  7  years. 


Big  Step  Forward 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TZ3CAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17.  1966 

i  Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  on 
the  Asian  bank  contribution  "was  a  step 
of  the  greatest  long-range  significance," 
the  Houston  Post  said  in  a  recent 
editorial. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  means 
that  "If  and  when  a  stable  peace  can  be 
established  In  the  Par  East,  a  special 
source  of  capital  will  be  available  for  the 
financing  of  sound  development  projects 
in  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  re- 
gion." the  Post  believes. 

The  paper  states  that  to  the  extent  in- 
ternational banks  "can  supply  the  needa 
of  developing  countries,  the  need  for 
direct  American  aid  will  be  reduced." 

Their  Informative  look  at  this  impor- 
tant step  will  be  read,  I  believe,  by  many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  it  is  with  this  In 
mind  that  I  Insert  the  editorial  In  the 
Record: 

(Prom  the  Houston  Poet,  Mar.  8,  19e«l 
Asian  Bank  Contribution  Votid 
Perhaps  because  of  Intense  preoccupation 
with  the  Vietnam  war,  a  proposal  that  the 
United  States  contribute  $200  million  toward 
eetabllshment  of  the  new  AaJan  Development 
Bank  sailed  through  Oongrew  with  almost 
no  opposition  and  attracted  almost  no  pubUc 
attenUon. 

Yet  It  was  a  step  of  the  greatest  long- 
range  significance  In  that,  if  and  when  a 
stai>l6  peace  can  be  established  In  the  Far 
Baat,  a  special  source  of  capital  will  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  financing  of  sound  development 
projects  In  imderdeveloped  countries  of  the 
region. 

Asian  countries  themselves  will  contribute 
to  the  Intematlooal  capital  pool  and  largely 
control  i;*  management.  The  United  States 
Will  participate  but  not  dictate. 

Nineteen  Asian  countries  and  12  rrther  na- 
«ona  win  be  charter  members  at  the  bank. 
The  largest  contributions,  $200  million  each, 
wlU  be  made  by  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
but  the  two  countriea  each  will  have  leas 
th&n  17  percent  of  the  vote. 

The  United  States  already  parttdpates  In 
four  similar  InBUtuUona.  the  World  Bank, 
the  IntemaUooaJ  Developm«it  Assoctatloa 
»nd  the  Intex-Amerlcan  Development  B«»nv 


an  o*  whlxAi  supply  funds  for  developing 
coruntrtee.  and  the  Er  port- Import  Bank. 
which  supplies  money  to  European  countries 
seeking  financial  help  from  this  ooimtry. 

Another  regional  bank  for  Africa  U  being 
piopoeed,  and  this  country  is  expected  to 
contribute  to  it  alao. 

To  the  extent  that  these  International 
banks  can  supply  the  needs  of  developing 
countriee,  the  need  for  Mlrect  American  aid 
will  be  reduced,  and  thl^^polnt  explains  at 
least  partially  the  lack  of  c^poelUon  in  Con- 
gress «o  participation  in  the  new  Asian  bank 
Proje*^. 

In  addition  to  quletlnf  American  critics  of 
foreign  aid,  this  approach  to  extending  finan- 
cial help  to  underdeveloped  countries  reduces 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Communist  propa- 
ganda charge  that  the  American  foreign  aid 
program  actually  is  an  instrument  for  pro- 
moting neocolonialism. 

Although  it  is  true  that  some  countries 
not  friendly  to  the  United  States  may  be  able 
to  get  help  through  these  international  banks 
which  are  supported  In  part  with  American 
tax  dollars,  channeling  of  U.S.  aid  through 
these  Institutions  should  help  put  an  end  to 
the  game  of  blackmail  which  some  countries 
now  play,  that  of  threatening  to  Join  the 
Commimlst  bloc  if  the  United  States  does  not 
come  through  vrtth  the  financial  help  de- 
manded. 

Support  of  these  banks  also  Is  in  line  with 
President  Johnson's  promise  that  greater 
emphasis  wiU  be  placed  In  the  future  on  ex- 
tending help  to  those  countries  that  make  an 
honeet  effort  to  help  themselves.  While  giv- 
ing support  to  the  Idea  of  establishing  an 
Asian  development  bank,  the  United  States 
took  the  position  that  the  Asian  countries 
themselves  must  take  the  InitlaUve,  con- 
tribute  to  the  international  pool  of  capital  in 
proportion  to  their  resources  and  ability 
to  do  so  and  be  largely  responsible  for  op- 
erations of  the  Institution. 

In  applying  for  help  from  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  Asian  countries  principally  win 
have  to  convince  representatives  of  other 
Asian  countries  that  their  projects  are  sound, 
that  they  need  and  deserve  the  help  sought 
and  that  there  U  a  reasonably  good  chance 
that  their  undertakings  will  succeed  in  ac- 
complishing their  objectives.  Bach  par- 
ticipating country  will  have  a  vested  Interest 
in  preventing  waste  and  In  conserving  re- 
sources of  the  bank.  A  three-fourths  vote 
wlU  be  required  to  increase  tiie  capital  of 
the  Institution. 


A1549 


Brunswick  Schools  Use  Title  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  Is  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act  of  1965,  it  is  appropriate 
to  call  attention  not  only  to  some  of  the 
dlfBculUes  which  have  arisen,  but  also  to 
the  solid  progress  which  has  been  made 
In  school  districts  which  have  employed 
PubUc  Law  89-10  vrtth  Intelligence  and 
Imagination. 

Such  a  district  Is  the  Brunswick -Bur- 
klttsvllle  Elementary  School  area  In 
Frederick  County,  Md.  Since  designa- 
Uon  of  this  region  last  October  as  an  area 
qualifying  for  assistance  under  title  I  at 
the  act,  the  schocri  administrators  and 


teachers  of  Brunswick  and  Burklttsvllle 
have  developed  and  begim  a  far-ranging 
program  of  specialized  and  personalized 
elementary  education.  Under  a  Federal 
grant  of  $45,759  for  the  current  semester, 
these  schools  have  Instituted  an  intensi- 
fied, nongraded  educational  program  de- 
signed to  improve  their  pupils'  emotional 
stability,  physical  health,  social  maturity 
and  educational  abilities.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  the  project  is  the  "Saturday 
Club"  program,  offering  the  children  a 
wide  ^^ectrum  of  Interesting  and  enrich- 
ing activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  Prin- 
cipal Lee  Smith  and  his  entire  staff  for 
their  accomplishments  to  date,  and  I 
place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  sum- 
mary of  their  efforts,  from  the  Bruns- 
wick Blade-Times  of  March  10: 
Fedhui,     An>     G«ANT     or     $46.76e     Pkotides 
Vastly    Exi^nded    Educationai.    PaocRAif 
AT  Britnswick   Elemxntart   Scrool 
Bnuiswlck  Elementary  is  among  the  first 
In  the  county  to  cash  in  on  the  tlUe  I  proj- 
ect, a  part  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.     This  is  the  largts^ 
Federal   grant  program   ever  authorised   for 
attacking  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty. 

The  title  X  project's  major  concern  is  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived children.  Since  the  relationship  be- 
tween low  educational  achievement  and  pov- 
erty la  great,  this  project  DMikes  available 
several  billion  Federal  doUars  to  help  meet 
these  special  needs  which  must  be  saOsfled 
before  a  child  can  overcome  his  leamln* 
handicaps.  " 

THX   LOCAL   PROJBCT 

The  local  project,  which  include*  the 
Brunawlck  and  BurklttsvUle  schools,  has 
been  granted  $46,758  for  the  February  to 
June  1966  period.  The  grant  la  being  utilized 
m.^nly  in  the  areas  of  supplementary  and 
remedial  instruction  and  health  and  welfare 
servlcea. 

Though  the  grant  Is  based  prtmarily  on 
low  iamily  Incomes,  educational  need  deter- 
mines which  chUdren  may  benefit  The 
focus  is  on  helping  children  who  fall  below 
the  norm.  Therefore,  the  new  instructional 
aids  and  materials  m  addition  to  supplemen- 
tary and  remedial  instructions,  made  possi- 
ble by  this  grant,  are  avaUable  to  all  children 
In  the  schools. 

ralNCIPAL    PLANS    PaOCBAM 

Thanks  to  Principal  Lee  Smith's  Ingenuity 
and  imagination,  the  local  project  has  been 
tailor  made  to  meet  the  special  needs  o*  this 
©ommunlty.  On  October  6.  1968  it  was 
learned  by  Mr.  Smith  at  a  county  principals 
meeting  that  the  Brunswick  area  had  bwn 
deeignated  as  one  which  qualified  for  Federal 
aw  through  tttie  L  He  Immediately  began 
Writing  a  project  which  would  help  fulfiU  the 
goals  established  under  the  nongraded 
approfcch.  '' 

The  nongraded  program  Is  designed  for 
maximum  learning  opportunities  for  chil- 
dren, taking  into  account  the  knowledge  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  in  which  they  Uve  and  will  someday 
°^K*  ^«*i'  ^^-  "^^  nongraded  plan  aUowa 
each  chUd  to  wc«-k  at  all  times  at  the  instruc- 
tional level  which  fits  his  educational  foun- 
dation and  mental  maturity.  This  allows  for 
more  teachable  groups  and  an  Improved 
learning  situation  for  each  child.  The  proj- 
ect was  written  to  Include  additional  person- 
nel and  eqxilpment  and  materials  to  better 
enable  the  school  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
educationally  deprived.  The  nongraded  pro- 
gram  with  Its  continuous  movement  erf  chU- 
dren according  to  their  own  rate  of  matura- 
tion will  encourage  and  promote  the  philos- 
ophy of  continuous  growth. 
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SPKcmc  OBJscrrvES 


The  specific  objectlvee  set  forth  In  the 
project  are:  (1)  to  Increase  the  reading 
•chlevement  (further  develop  oral  and 
written  rocabulary.  rate  of  allent  reading, 
comprehenalon  In  silent  reading,  facility  In 
oral  reading.  Interest  In  reading,  and  skill 
In  using  Tarious  printed  materials) ;  (3)  to 
further  develop  social  adjustment  (develop 
child's  ablUty  to  get  along  well  with  peers, 
younger  children  and  adults — develop  child's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  others);  (3)  to 
further  develop  emotional  adjustment  (de- 
velop child's  self-concept — help  him  to  see 
himself  aa  an  Important  individual,  one  who 
la  a  part  of  a  fanUly,  school,  group,  and 
community):  and  (4)  to  further  develop  a 
well-rounded  program  of  health  and  physical 
education  (develop  motor  skills  and  body 
efficiency,  provide  worthwhile  recreational 
activities,  and  overcome  physical  handicaps 
and  nutritional  deficiency. 

ADDED  FIXSONNEI. 

By  now  you've  probably  guessed  additional 
personnel  was  needed  to  Instrument  such  a 
gigantic  project.  Fifteen  additional  persons 
were  hired  on  a  full-time  basis  for  the  regular 
school  week;  8  Instructors  staff  the  16  Satur- 
day elube;  and  4  busdrlvers  operate  the 
free  shuttle  bus  service  designed  for  trans- 
porting children  to  and  from  the  clubs. 
Three  other  busdrlvers  atre  used  for  fleldtrlpe. 

Included  In  the  15  full-time  employees  are 
IS  teacher  aids:  Meedamee  J\ine  Campbell. 
June  IDeener,  Mary  Dyer.  Norma  Jean  Prye, 
Marlene  Gordon.  Ernestine  Harris.  Arlean 
King.  M&ry  Jane  Lloyd.  Gertrude  Phlllipe. 
Catherine  Shewbrldge,  Marge  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Lertie  Powers.  One  aid.  Mrs.  Katherlne  Van 
Holten,  has  been  assigned  to  work  at  the 
Burkittsvllle  School. 

The  aids  were  screened.  Interviewed  and 
hired  at  the  coTinty  school  board  office. 
Theee  persons  answered  an  ad  In  the  county 
papers  and   filed   application   last   fall. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Colvin  was  appointed  vice 
principal,  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Vlrts  is  fllUng  the 
vacancy  created  by  this  appointment.  Mrs. 
Kathleen  Gill  is  the  additional  physical  edu- 
cation Instructor. 

Meadames  Doris  Bennett.  Bonnie  Osirvln. 
Thelma  Gross,  and  Margaret  Spurrier  coordi- 
nate the  four  history-travel  clubs.  Mea- 
dames Karen  Aylor.  Ruth  Dredden.  Duane 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Ralph  I>yer  conduct  three 
60-mlnute  classes  each  Saturday  In  art.  crea- 
tive dancing,  music  and  physical  education, 
respectively.  It  was  proudly  reported  that 
640  pupils  are  enrolled  and  attendance  each 
Saturday  is  very  good. 

Samuel  Croen,  Lynn  Follln,  Melvln  UoTd. 
and  tiertie  Powers  are  the  shuttle  busdrlvers. 
Drivers  for  fleldtrlpe  Include  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Culler,  James  Matthews,  and  Harold  Zecher. 

ITKW  BQUIPIUNT 

Besides  the  additional  personnel  the  fol- 
lowing Items  are  Included  In  the  budget: 

1.  For  new  equipment,  93.030.  which  In- 
cludes four  primary  typewriters  to  be  used 
at  the  primary  levels  for  typing  exp>erlence 
stories;  musical  Instruments  to  be  used  In 
the  Burkittsvllle  School  to  develop  cultural 
interest  among  some  of  the  children  who 
have  Indicated  an  interest  In  playing  a  musi- 
cal Instrument  and  who  could  not  afford  to 
buy  or  rent  one:  and  audiovisual  equipment 
to  provide  individual  and  small  group  expe- 
riences related  to  reading  activities  In  all 
subject  areas.  This  equipment  Includes  two 
opaque  projectors,  a  16  mm.  sound  projector 
and  several  sets  of  headphones. 

3.  For  materials  of  InstnicUon.  art  sup- 
plies, teaching  aids,  textbooks,  reading  tesU, 
etc..  95. 1600. 

3.  For  health  services,  11,000.  This  In- 
cludes dental  and  medical  care. 

4.  To  provide  lunches  for  some  children 
to  help  them  overcome  nutritional  deficien- 
cies, which  cause  frequent  Illness,  heculachs 
and  general  IrrltabtUty,  92.460. 


5.  For  community  service  which  can  be 
used  to  purchase  clothing  for  needy  chil- 
dren. $150. 

8.  For  fixed  charges  which  Include  school 
Insurance  for  those  who  need  It.  tl.SOO. 

7.  For  pupil  transportation  service,  $3,660. 

8.  For  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
school  plant,  $360. 

9.  For  the  Saturday  clubs,  $4,000.  The 
historical-travel  o^be  visit  places  of  Interest 
and  historical  slgmficance  In  the  immediate 
and  surrounding  area.  The  children  plan, 
study  history,  and  evaluate  their  own  tripe. 
The  music  clubs  offer  Instruction  In  vocal 
music  and  music  appreciation  to  further 
cultixral  development.  The  physical  fit- 
ness clubs  provide  group  instruction  to  de- 
velop coordination  and  general  physical  con- 
dition and  teach  wholesome,  worthwhile 
recreational  activities.  The  art  clube  pro- 
vide instruction  In  handicrafts  and  use  of 
art  materials  to  develop  creativity.  The 
dancing  clube  offer  Instruction  In  creative 
dancing.  Periodically,  the  parents  are  In- 
vited to  participate  as  chai>erons  and  to 
share  in  experiences  on  trips,  to  listen  to 
musical  programs,  see  art  exhibits,  and  to 
participate  in  some  sports  activities. 

Even  though  the  project  is  but  an  Infant, 
all  areas  concerned  are  functioning  effec- 
tively and  smoothly.  The  overwhelming,  en- 
thusiastic resp>onse  has  moet  successfully 
launched  the  title  I  project,  and  It  is  soaring 
toward  higher  heights  in  the  direction  of 
better  schooling  for  educationally  deprived 
children. 


Protecting  die  SBA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WEST   VTKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  con- 
cern has  been  evidenced  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the 
other  body  concerning  the  well-founded 
nimor  that  this  administration  seeks  to 
destroy  the  independence  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  by  transferring 
the  same  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  both  bodies  have  met  this  sug- 
gestion with  a  firm  resolve  that  transfer 
of  this  agency  shall  not  occur.  Its  In- 
dependence shall  be  maintained. 

My  colleagues  of  the  minority  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
pointed  out  some  several  months  ago  the 
dlCQculties  that  the  Smsdl  Business  Ad- 
ministration Is  experiencing  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  Indecision  of  the  Johnson 
administration  with  respect  to  the  future 
of  the  SBA.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
the  position  of  the  minority  that  this 
valuable  agency  needed  an  Administra- 
tor pointing  out  that  the  position  had 
been  vacant  since  September  and  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  revitalize 
the  SBA  In  addition  to  the  appointment 
of  an  Administrator  in  order  that  the 
small  business  commounlty  of  this  Na- 
tion would  continue  to  have  a  strong  in- 
dependent voice  In  these  days  of  big 
government,  big  business,  and  big  spend- 
ing programs.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  distinguished  and  responsible 
newspaper,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  in  Its  Saturday  editorial  of  March 
5,  1966.  entlUed  "Protecting  the  SBA" 


draws  attention  to  this  administration's 
derelictions  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  SBA  and  likewise  the  need  for  an 
Administrator,  and  suggests  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Administrator  and  urges  that 
the  independence  and  atonomy  of  the 
SBA  be  preserved. 
The  article  follows: 

Peotbctino  the  SBA 

For  several  weeks  a  rumor  has  persisted 
that  the  administration  Intends  to  transfer 
the  Independent  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  the  Commerce  Department.  Com- 
merce officials  are  repwrted  busy  faying  to 
round  up  support  for  the  idea  on  Capitol 
Hill.  And  a  group  of  lawmakers,  largely 
drawn  from  Small  Business  conunlttees  in 
both  House  and  Senate,  have  been  attacking 
the  proposal. 

Admittedly,  the  task  of  opponents  Is  diffi- 
cult. The  White  House  has  not  as  yet 
broached  the  subject,  and  as  one  critic  de- 
clares, "It's  like  trying  to  dynamite  fog." 
But  obviously  a  behind-the-scenes  contest  is 
taking  place. 

Supporters  of  the  SBA's  Independence  fear 
that  tucking  it  in  some  cranny  of  Commerce, 
where  big  business  enjoys  major  influence, 
will  in  effect  kill  the  agency.  There  Is  some 
historical  Justification  for  this  view.  During 
World  War  n  a  couple  of  small  precursors 
of  the  SBA  did  an  Ineffective  Job.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Contract  Distribution,  created  In  1&41, 
and  the  subeequent  Small  Business  Unit 
within  Commerce,  were  both  largely  pMiper 
organizations. 

But  as  Ross  D.  Davis,  SBA  executive  ad- 
ministrator, noted  recently,  there  are  ways  to 
assure  the  agency's  independence  even  within 
a  larger  department.  He  suggests  that  plac- 
ing It  at  the  Under  Secretary  level  In  Com- 
merce and  granting  it  semlautonomous  sta- 
tus could  do  the  trick. 

Obviously  there  would  be  administrative 
advantages  In  such  a  consolidation.  Apart 
from  the  savings  of  taxpayer  dollars,  the  SBA 
would  have  a  voice  In  many  decisions  affect- 
ing all  business.  The  resources  of  Commerce, 
Including  its  economists  and  data  and  re- 
search staff,  would  be  available. 

The  small  businessman  represents  a  power- 
ful political  force  In  every  Industrial  nation. 
One  has  only  to  recall  how  Pierre  PouJade, 
for  all  his  Irresponsible  rabble  rousing,  was 
able  to  capture  a  quarter  of  the  National 
Assembly  seats  In  France  a  decade  ago  by 
appealing  to  litUe  shopkeepers.  For  this 
reason  the  OOP  now  seems  to  have  seized 
upon  the  SBA  shutdown  as  an  election  issue. 

All  of  which  demonstrates  that  the  Whits 
House  should  make  sure  to  preserve  this 
agency's  function.  If  the  SBA  Is  to  be  left 
as  is.  an  administrator  should  be  ai^Mlnted 
now.  (The  post  has  been  vacant  since  last 
September.)  If  the  agency  Is  to  Join  Com- 
merce, guarantees  of  its  autonomy  need  to 
be  made  explicit. 
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NaHonal  School  Patrol  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNKESSB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  QUILX£N.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  cosponsor  a  Joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  designation  of 
the  second  week  of  May  of  each  year  M 
National  School  Patrol  Week. 

I  believe  that  this  honor  \b  richly  de- 
terred l>7  our  students,  who  come  ta 


school  a  bit  early,  stay  a  little  later,  and 
give  up  some  of  their  free  time  so  that 
they  can  contribute  to  the  protection  of 
their  fellow  students. 

This  resolution  honors  the  members  of 
the  school  safety  patrols  throughout  the 
Nation,  but  I  would  like  to  note  here  that 
I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  members 
of  my  district,  who  do  such  a  wonderful 
job  for  their  schools  and  cities. 

Their  love  and  devotion  to  duty  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  a  special  tribute 
Is  In  order  to  each  and  every  one. 

The  American  Automobile  Association, 
a  joint  sponsor  of  these  programs  along 
with  the  schools  and  local  police  forces, 
awards  the  young  patrol  members,  who 
have  actually  saved  a  life,  with  Gold  Life- 
saver  Medals,  and  I  feel  that  we.  too, 
should  recognize  the  great  contribution 
that  all  of  these  fine  young  boys  and 
girls  unselfishly  make  to  our  society  by 
designating  this  week  as  National  School 
Safety  Patrol  Week. 

The  selfless  consideration  of  their  fel- 
low man,  which  these  students  exemplify, 
is  a  quality  which  we  strive  to  Instill  in 
our  young  citizens,  and  the  safety  patrol 
offers  one  avenue  to  achieve  this  objec- 
tive. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  resolution  will 
be  passed  In  the  near  future  so  that  this 
year's  week  will  coincide  with  the  na- 
tional school  safety  patrol  parade,  which 
will  be  held  here  in  Washington  on  May 
14,  and  In  which  more  than  30,000  boys 
and  girls  from  25  or  more  States  are  ex- 
pected to  participate. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  In  requesting  that  this  recog- 
nition be  given  to  the  members  of  our 
school  safety  patrols. 


Some  elements  In  the  business  conmiunlty 
continued  to  issue  the  same  chant.  These 
groups  and  individuals  have  speculated  for 
years  that  the  economic  barometers  cannot 
keep  climbing,  in  effect,  they  contend  that 
what  goes  up  must  come  down.  To  date  they 
have  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  say 
"We  told  you  so."  " 

And  there  are  others  who  fear  that  In- 
flation is  ah-eady  here  and  that  It  Is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  slide  in  the  stock  market. 
The  administration's  view,  as  expressed  by 
President  Johnson,  is  that  appropriate  cau- 
tion must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  boom 
rolling  and  avoid  inflationary  bottlenecks. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  to  do  this  through 
various  controls  which  It  has  exercised  in 
recent  years. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  ordered  new 
efforts  to  deal  with  manpower  shortages 
which  can  be  an  inflationary  factor  if  indus- 
tries find  it  necessary  to  raise  their  offers 
unnecessarily  high  to  attract  the  employees 
they  need. 

The  main  goal  in  the  manpower  area  will 
be  to  work  harder  than  ever  to  match  Jobs 
and  men.  It  is  somewhat  Ironic  that  the 
need  for  this  action  is  prompted  by  the 
lowest  unemployment  level  in  more  than  12 
years.  The  reduction  of  unemployment  has 
been  one  of  the  prime  goals  of  the  President 
and  his  predecessor.  Now  that  it  has  been 
significantly  reduced  It  Is  necessary  to  take 
steps  to  head  off  shortages  of  workers  in  some 
areas  which  can  slow  up  the  expansion  of  the 
economy  and  put  pressures  on  costs  and 
prices. 

The  President  has  ordered  that  special 
measures  be  taken  to  work  on  this  problem 
as  well  as  keep  it  under  surveillance.  He 
has  taken  similar  steps  to  check  inflation. 
His  basic  belief  seems  to  t)e  that  the  econ- 
omy is  a  creature  of  man  and  that  man  can 
still  sustain  and  direct  It.  In  short,  that 
prosperity  need  not  become  a  villain.' 


Prosperity  Not  a  Villain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-TIVES 

Thursday.  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic boom  our  Nation  has  been  experi- 
encing has  now  entered  Into  Its  sixth 
^ar.  An  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  an  outstanding  Texas 
newspaper,  comments  on  this  prosperity. 

The  editorial  points  out  this  adminis- 
tration's view,  as  expressed  by  President 
Johnson,  that  appropriate  caution  must 
be  exercised  to  keep  the  boom  rolling  and 
to  avoid  Inflationary  bottlenecks.  It  has 
been  by  this  exercise  of  caution  that  the 
aire  predictions  of  some  elements  of  our 
society  have  failed  to  come  about.  With 
the  competent  direction  of  our  President 
this  economic  growth  can  be  maintained 
and,  as  the  editorial  states,  prosperity 
need  not  become  a  villain. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Hoxiston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
Mar.  12,  1966 1 

Cak  We  Leabn  To  Live  WrrH  the  Boomt 

The  Nation's  economic  boom  started  lU 
«th  year  this  week.  But  the  anniversary 
»»•  greeted  with  mixed  reactions-^ome  of 
Which  may  have  been  a  little  confusing 


Jobs  for  Youth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TXZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
portance of  the  special  task  force  to  help 
find  summer  jobs  for  young  people  Is 
stressed  In  a  recent  Houston  Post 
editorial. 

In  giving  the  task  force  assignment  to 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  the  Post 
points  out: 

President  Johnson  said  very  frankly  that 
one  of  the  objectives  is  to  head  off  social 
unrest  during  the  long,  hot  summer. 

The  paper  adds: 

Idleness  among  young  people  unques- 
tionably has  been  a  major  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  violence.  Increased  crime  and 
other  social  disorders  that  have  erupted 
across  the  country. 

This  thoughtful  editorial  on  a  vital 
matter   can   be   read    with   benefit   by 
others,  and  with  this  in  mind,  with  per- 
mission I  Include  it  in  the  Record: 
[Prom   the   Houston    (Tex.)    Post,   Mar    11 
19661 
StruMKB    YoirrH    Jobs   Sought 

Vice  President  Hwan  a  Hdiiphret,  who 
hardly  has  had  tUns  (o  catch  his  breath 
since  hu  return  froot  a  far-ranging  miasloa 


A1551 

to  the  Far  East  to  explain  this  country's 
Vietnam  policy,  has  been  handed  another 
special  assignment  by  the  White  House  that 
Is  hardly  less  dlfBcult  and  challenging,  and 
certainly  no  less  Important 

It  Is  that  of  formulating  and  recommend- 
ing by  April  1,  as  head  of  a  special  task 
force,  a  program  of  special  action  aimed  at 
assuring  Jobs  for  an  estimated  1.76  million 
young  people  during  the  summer  months. 

In  addition  to  those  young  people  who 
soon  will  be  Joining  the  Nation's  labor  force 
on  a  permanent  basis,  as  school  graduates 
or  dropouts,  large  numbers  of  teenagers  wiU 
be  seeking  temporary  work  during  the  sum. 
mer  vacation  period.  In  many  cases  their 
return  to  school  In  the  fall  may  weU  depend 
upon  their  finding  this  work. 

With  economic  activity  continuing  at  a 
nigh  level,  the  simimer  employment  out- 
look for  students  should  be  fairly  good,  but 
this  is  something  that  cannot  be  left  to 
nature  or  chance.  A  special  effort  wUl  be 
required,  not  only  by  Government  but  bv 
business.  Industry,  organized  labor  and  all 
civic  or  community  agencies  in  a  position 
to  help. 

Continuing  Federal  programs  to  reduce 
unemployment    among    young    people    and 

^J^^.  *'''°"^^  °^^  ^°^  ""^^  year  to  absorb 
additions  to  the  work  force  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  an  effort  to  make  summer 
work  available  for  high  school  and  college 
students.  ° 

Vice  President  Humphbet  headed  a  slml- 

lu""  ^^1^  ''*^*  y*""'  ^^'l  "  ^"  credited  by 
the  Johnson  administration  with  bringinK 
about,  as  the  result  of  a  national  effort  the 
employment  of  1  million  young  people  Of 
these,  only  37.000  were  given  Jobs  within  the 
Federal  Government  itself.  A  greater  effort 
will  be  required  this  year  because  there  will 
be  more  young  people  wanting,  needing  and 
looking  for  work. 

In  making  the  assignment  to  the  Vice 
President,  President  Johnson  said  verv 
frankly  that  one  of  the  objectives  is  to  head 
off  social  unrest  during  the  long,  hot  sum- 
mer. Large-scale  unemployment  among 
young  people  of  employable  age  cannot  but 
produce  explosive  social  situations  and  ex- 
perience in  recent  years  has  shown,  as  the 
President  observed,  that  "unrest  is  typically 
greater  during  the  summer  months." 

Idleness  among  young  people  unquestlon- 
♦^  L^  "^^  *  °^J**  contributing  factor  to 
the  violence.  Increased  crime  and  other  social 
disorders  that  have  erupted  across  the 
covmtry. 

This  alone  justifies  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  taking  the  Initiative  in  a  national 
effort  to  provide  maxlmimi  siunmer  employ- 
^t^U°*  y°"°K  people.  But  It  la  not  a 
Job  that  the  Federal  Government  alone  can 
do.  It's  everybody's  Job  and  everybody's 
responsibility  to  Join  In  the  national  effort 
by   domg   what   they   can.    Everybody    wlU 


Redwood  National  Park  and  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Project 

extension'  of  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17. 1966 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  March  3  issue 
of  the  Long  Beach  Independent-Press- 
Telegram  very  forcefully  states  the  case 
for  Redwood  National  Park  as  a  true 
conservation  measure  and  very  force- 
fully sets  forth  the  Inconsistenjcy  of  ttie 
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opposition  by  some  conservationists  to 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  project: 
PKOPn  UsKS  or  Wil^esnkss 

Frlenda  of  America's  rapidly  •hrlnklng 
wUderneM  are  Idealists  who  often  weaken 
their  cause  by  pleading  the  wrong  cases. 

tiet  us  consider  a  right  case  and  a  wrong 
one  of  the  conservatlonlsta.  They  are  the 
proposed  Redwood  National  Park  and  the 
proposed  lower  Colorado  River  project. 

President  Johnson's  pea  for  the  redwoods 
will  likely  b«  passed  over  by  Congress  this 
year.  Interior  Secretary  Stewart  L.  Udall 
warned  that  too  long  an  argument  will  mean 
that  "the  chain  saws  will  win  and  there  will 
be  no  park." 

"If  we  don't  get  the  park  this  year  or  next. 
It  will  probably  be  too  late."  he  said. 

America  needs  this  park.  It  means  recre- 
ation and  beauty  for  generations  yet  unborn. 
Once  the  great  trees  are  destroyed  they  can 
never  be  replaced.  Americans  should  de- 
mand that  an  Indifferent  Congress  take 
•ctlon. 

An  example  of  wrong  conservationist 
thinking  Is  the  opposition  to  the  proposed 
hydroelectric  dams  on  the  lower  Colorado. 
Conservationists  see  a  threat  to  the  Orand 
Canyon  although  only  a  small  section  would 
be  affected  at  all.  The  lakes  would  enhance 
the  recreational  value  of  the  area. 

The  dams  would  provide  true  conservation 
of  the  most  valuable  conunodlty  in  the 
Southwest.  Without  water  the  potential 
growth  Is  limited. 

WUdemen  la  not  a  thing  of  value  In  It- 
■elf.  America  was  once  all  wilderness.  Bvery 
acre  of  farmland,  every  city  block  was  cre- 
ated by  the  pioneers.  Sometimes  they  abused 
the  land  and  their  children  are  paying  for 
their  folly.  Sometimes  they  used  It  very 
well  indeed. 

Conservationists  should .  atand  against 
waste  of  natural  resources.  When  they  op- 
pose the  correct  use  of  resources  they  are 
going  too  far. 


Charles  Percy  Urtet  Eqaal  Rights  and 
Opportanities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  friend,  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Republican  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Council  on  Human  Relations  at 
Jackson,  Miss. 

The  timeliness  and  slgniflcance  of  Mr. 
Percy's  remarks  prompt  me  to  offer  them 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Comgrxssiohal 
Rkcord. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as 
citizens  throughout  Illinois  suid  the  Na- 
tion will  benefit  from  reading  Mr.  Percy's 
remarks  and  giving  heed  to  his  obser- 
vations and  advice. 

The  address  follows: 
ADoaxsa  or  CaAai.fs  H.  PncT.  to  thx  Bfissn- 
sippi  Council  on  Human  RzLjiiroNS,  Jack- 
son, Miss..  PxBBiTAaT  17.  1S>66 

I  come  to  the  South  not,  I  hope,  as  an  In- 
to^der.  but  as  a  native  son. 

For  generations,  my  branch  of  the  Percy 
family  Uved  In  Alabama,  and  a  second  branch 
lived  here  In  Mississippi.  My  grandfather 
was  a  drummer  boy  at  the  headquarters  at 


Robert  E.  Lee,  and  later  he  served  on  the 
faculty  at  Washington  and  Lee  Dnlverslty. 
My  father  spent  most  of  his  life  In  Mobile, 
and  I  was  born  across  the  bay  at  Pensacola, 
Pla. 

I  am  not,  then,  a  stranger  to  the  South. 
Tonight  I  would  like  to  dlscoss  equal  op- 
portiinlty,  first  as  a  businessman,  and  then 
as  a  Republican  politician. 

When  I  talk  of  equality,  I  do  not  do  so 
under  a  halo  of  self-righteousness,  for  I  live 
in  a  glass  house.  My  city,  Chicago,  has  nearly 
a  million  Negro  citizens.  They  do  not  have 
equal  access  to  jobs.  They  do  not  have  equal 
education.  They  do  not  have  equal  housing. 
I  myself  live  In  a  village  of  3,000  persons 
where  there  Is  only  I  Negro  family;  this  Is 
not  a  sociological  accident. 

Cloaked  in  hyp>ocrlsy,  discrimination  In 
the  North  Is  Just  as  real  as  discrimination 
anywhere.  Our  racial  problems,  eepeclally 
in  the  cities,  are  at  least  as  serious  as  yours. 
Martin  Luther  King  has  made  no  mistake  In 
coming  to  Chicago  to  mount  an  assault 
against  our  wretched  slxuns.  We  in  the 
North  must  work  Just  as  hard  as  you  in  the 
South  to  hammer  out  a  society  of  Justice, 
equality,  and  dignity. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  in  the  field  of 
employment.  I  submit  to  the  businessmen 
here  among  you  that  Job  discrimination  Is 
not  only  bad  democracy — it's  bad  business. 
To  support  my  point,  let  me  give  you  a  brief 
case  history. 

In  1949,  when  I  became  the  president  of 
Bell  &  Howell,  not  one  Negro  was  employed 
by  the  company.  I  had  been  concerned 
about  this  for  a  long  time,  but  I  was  not  in 
a  position  to  do  anything  about  it  until  I 
assumed  the  presidency. 

Once  that  responsibility  was  mine,  I  care- 
fully examined  the  reasons  the  company  did 
not  hire  Negroes.  These  reasons,  I  found, 
included  every  myth  ever  used  to  discrimi- 
nate. Essentially,  I  was  told  tliat  a  reversal 
of  company  policy  wouldn't  workv 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  it  did  work. 
I  called  a  meeting  of  all  supervisors  and 
department  heads,  and  made  it  clear  that 
we  would  begin  hiring  Negroes  on  the  same 
basis  as  whites.  Anyone  who  disagreed  with 
the  new  policy  was  free  to  resign.  No  one 
did. 

Now.  after  17  years  of  experience  as  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  we  can  say  un- 
equivocally that  the  performance  of  Negro 
employees  has  met  our  standards  In  every 
way. 

Despite  our  record  at  Bell  Jk  Howell  and 
at  numerous  other  companies,  we  In  the 
North  have  not  yet  attained  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  all  citizens.  In  Chicago  alone, 
Negroes  represent  26  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion but  account  for  43  percent  of  the  city's 
unemployment.  With  labor  critically  short 
in  some  areas  a<  our  State,  oike  out  at  four 
Negroes  In  East  St.  Louis  Is  still  without 
work. 

In  many  communities,  then,  the  most  se- 
rious problem  facing  the  Negro  Is  employ- 
ment— securing  and  holding  a  Job  that  not 
only  enables  him  to  support  himself  and  his 
family,  but  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  truly 
a  member  of  the  community.  Negroes  and 
whites  in  Chicago  have  told  be  of  the  over- 
whelming hopelessness  that  comes  when  a 
man  can't  find  a  Job.  Inevitably,  unemploy- 
ment engenders  resentment  and  despair — a 
despair  I  saw  in  my  own  father  when  we  were 
on  relief  during  the  depression.  Welfare 
does  not  change  this.  Too  often  the  price 
for  public  assistance  Is  a  sense  of  lost  human 
dignity. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  what 
Martin  Luther  lUng  has  called  "a  sense  of 
sonxebodlness."  I  think  the  business  com- 
munity here  In  Mississippi,  as  In  Illinois, 
has  a  great  opportunity  to  p>rovlde  many 
more  of  its  citizens  with  that  "sense  of  some- 
bodlness,"  while  at  the  same  time  doing  It- 
self an  important  favor. 
I   h*TS  seen   your  advertisement   in   the 


New  Tork  Times  which  urges  outside  com- 
panies to  come  to  Mississippi.  It  was  an  at- 
tractive ad,  and  perhaps  It  wlU  help  to  bring 
new  industry  to  your  State.  But,  as  a  busi- 
nessman, I  can  tell  you  that  much  more  ap- 
pealing is  the  potential  of  the  labor  force 
in  Mississippi — a  potential  which  many  re- 
gions of  our  Nation  cannot  provide. 

It  Is  up  to  you  to  realize  that  potential — 
to  educate  that  labor  force,  to  give  it  needed 
skills,  to  open  up  oi>portunltles  for  It.  When 
you  have  done  that,  there  will  be  less  need 
to  advertise  for  outside  Industry. 

Both  In  the  North  and  in  the  South,  we 
must  see  to  It  that  Negroes  are  not  the  "last 
hired  and  first  fired."  And  we  must  do  better 
than  to  make  surface  concessions  to  racial 
decency;  the  illusion  of  equality  Is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  require 
the  Negro  worker  to  wear  a  white  shirt,  a 
Jacket,  and  a  tie,  while  asking  him  to  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  same  menial  chores  as 
before. 

The  opportunity  to  advance  is  as  impor- 
tant as  the  opportunity  to  work.  Let  us  all 
look  to  the  example  of  Marietta,  Ga.,  where 
the  biggest  single  airplane  factory  in  the 
world  employs  highly  placed  Negro  engineers, 
mathematicians,  and  technicians — where  Ne- 
gro foremen  supervise  both  white  and  Negro 
workers. 

And  so  I  urge  the  businessmen  of  the 
South,  as  I  have  urged  the  businessmen  of 
the  North,  to  give  the  Negro  the  equal  oppcfr- 
tunlty.  the  equal  treatment,  the  equal  break 
that  is  rightfully  his.  Do  it  for  your  own 
sake,  for  your  country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  harmonious  human  relations  this 
council  seeks  to  foster. 

As  some  of  you  may  know,  I  recently 
ended  a  quarter-century  career  as  a  busi- 
nessman to  begin  what  I  hope  may  be  an 
equally  long  career  of  public  service.  How- 
ever, as  I  learned  in  1964,  Job  opportunitiea 
in  politics  are  not  always  what  they  seem, 
and  the  competition  for  advancement  is  very 
tough  Indeed. 

I  am  now  running  for  the  Senate  against 
Pattl  Dougij^.  If  the  Mississippi  prcai 
should  ever  comment  on  our  race,  I  can  onl] 
hope  it  will  deal  more  gently  with  us  thai 
the  Jackson  Mlsslsslppian  dealt  with  an 
earlier  Senate  race  in  Illinois.  The  Mlssls- 
slppian stated  that  the  South  could  hav« 
no  choice  between  "a  pair  of  depraved,  blus- 
tering, mischievous,  lowdown  demigods."  Al 
that  time,  the  paper  was  speaking  of  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln  and  another  Douglas — Stephei 
Douglas — during  their  famous  1858  campalgi 
for  the  Senate. 

In  talking  to  you  about  civil  rights  as  i 
Republican,  I  do  not  speak  for  myself  alon* 
Many  share  my  views. 

As  a  Republican,  I  have  long  been  prou4 
of  much  of  our  civil  rights  record.  And  on 
need  not  go  back  to  Lincoln  to  find  caua 
for  pride. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Eisenhowei 
administration  led  to  bipartisan  enactment 
in  1967  of  the  first  Federal  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  over  80  years.  Republican  Govsr 
nors  like  Rockefeller  in  New  York,  ScrantM 
in  Pennsylvania,  Romney  in  Michigan,  aiW 
Hatfield  in  Oregon  are  providing  strong  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  equal  rights. 

It  was  two  Republican  Representatives 
Hallcck,  of  Indiana,  and  McCvlloch,  oI 
Ohio,  who  made  It  possible  In  1963  for  Preri' 
dent  Kennedy  to  get  the  civil  rights  Ml 
through  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 

And  as  much  as  any  man.  It  was  Senate 
EvEarrr  Doiksen  from  my  ovm  State  of  lUl 
nois  who  was  responsible  for  the  passage  < 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  the  Republican  Crltl 
cal  Issues  Council,  headed  by  Dr.  Mil  to 
Elsenhower,  recommended  Federal  leglslatia 
to  Instire  fair  employment  practices  and  1 
guarantee  access  to  public  accommodatiol 
to  all  Americans.  These  recommendatld 
were  Included  in  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of  iM 
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which  won  the  support  of  80  percent  of  the 
Republicans  In  the  88th  Congress.  And  in 
the  90th  Congress,  I  look  forward  to  Joining 
Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Brooke  of  Massachusetta, 
and  Taft  of  Ohio  in  reaffirming  the  Repub- 
lican commitment  to  effective  civil  rights 
legislation. 

Ironically,  the  Republican  1964  presiden- 
tial candidate  found  It  ImfKDeslble  to  vote 
for  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  because  he 
considered  the  sections  on  fair  employment 
practices  and  public  accommodations  to  be 
xmconstltutlonal.  And  it  was  his  negaUve 
vote,  I  believe,  more  than  any  other  factor, 
which  enabled  the  Republican  Party  to  carry 
the  Deep  South  in  the  1964  national  elec- 
tion. 

As  much  as  any  Republican,  I  am  anxious 
to  see  the  South  In  the  Republican  column 
on  election  day,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
that  it  was  there  on  election  day,  1964. 

Some  people  voted  for  the  Republican 
ticket  in  protest  against  the  DemocraUc  ad- 
ministration's stand  on  civil  rights.  Some 
people  voted  for  it  in  the  hope  that  a  Re- 
publican administration  would  take  a  far 
weaker  stand,  or  perhaps  even  squelch  the 
Negro  revolution. 

I  am  not  proud  of  those  votes. 
In  1964,  the  RepubUcan  Party  won  five 
Southern  States  by  setting  foot  upon  what 
has  been  called  "the  shifting  racist  sands.'* 
and  that  was  a  triumph  neither  for  RepubU- 
cans  nor  conservatives. 

Such  a  victory  wtu  not  serve  the  futur« 
success  of  our  party,  or  of  any  party.  For 
what  we  succeeded  In  doing  in  1964  was  to 
drive  practically  the  entire  Negro  vote  in 
the  United  States  into  the  Democratic  camp. 
With  each  passing  year,  the  Negro  vote 
will— and  should — grow,  as  more  and  more 
Negroes  regUter  with  the  help  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  of  private  groups.  In  many 
States,  the  Negro  has  the  opportunity  to 
become  the  decisive  factor  In  determining 
the  outcome  of  elections. 

As  a  Republican,  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
American  Negro  will  Judge  my  party  by  lU 
complete  record,  and  not  by  an  Isolated  ab- 
erration of  that  record.  I  hope,  too,  that  he 
will  keep  in  mind  that  segregaUonlst  Demo- 
crats dominate  public  offices  in  Southern 
States,  and  that  90  percent  of  the  poor  in 
America  have  Uved  under  Democratic  rule 
in  southern  and  urban  areas  for  the  past 
several  decades.  ^^ 

However  they  decide  to  Judge  us,  I  ask 
Negroes  not  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  oppor- 
tuiUtles  and  duties  before  them.  Negroes 
have  the  opportunity— and  the  duty— to  ful- 
fill the  reeponslblUUes  that  come  with  their 
long-delayed  rights.  First-class  citizenship 
requires  equal  rlghta  and  equal  responsi- 
bilities. 

No  right,  no  responsibility.  Is  quite  so 
formidable  as  the  vote.  With  It.  Negroes 
have  a  potential  to  effect  change  that  they 
never  had  before.  As  one  New  Orleans  min- 
uter has  said.  "The  answer  to  police  bru- 
taUty  U  the  vote."  And  It  U  the  ansvirer  to 
much,  much  more,  if  only  It  is  applied  to 
good  advantage.  Properly  used,  the  votes 
Of  Negroes  could  provide  the  final  thrust 
in  the  struggle  for  equal  opportunity.  And 
Wisely  used,  thoee  votes  will  not  form  a  one- 
party  bloc.  For  we  have  seen  In  Chicago 
that  when  one  party  takes  the  Negro  vote  for 
granted,  that  vote  loses  much  of  Its  power 

If  the  Republican  Party  ever  hopes  to  at- 
tract that  vote— if  it  wishes  to  remain  the 
progressive  party  I  think  it  Is— then  w« 
Republicans  must  heed  the  leesons  of  1964 

We  must  make  It  unmistakably  clear  that 
the  traditionally  progressive  position  of  our 
party  on  civil  rights  will  never  again  be  be- 
trayed by  subUy  appealing  to  a  backlash  of 
White  resistance. 

Boui  perUes  must  be  on  guard  lest  they 
«»oome  the  tools  of  the  racists.  There  are 
•ome  Republicans  here  in  Mississippi  who 
are  no  more  Interested  In  true  RepubUcanlsm 
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than  George  Wallace  is  interested  In  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  Democratic  party. 
In  each  case,  these  men  are  iislng  respected 
party  labels  In  an  effort  to  perpetuate  segre- 
gation and  Inequality. 

We  muat  never  forget  that  the  Republican 
Party  vras  founded  as  a  party  of  refcwTn; 
when  we  abandon  reform,  our  vitality  is 
drained. 

And  we  must  above  all  ije  the  party  of 
Justice  and  freedom  in  the  field  of  clvU 
rights  and  clvU  liberties.  We  must  see  In 
every  man  the  work  and  gemus  of  God.  We 
must  respect,  support,  and  actively  defend 
the  rights  of  every  American,  as  an  Individ- 
ual and  as  a  citizen.  To  tfo  less  would  be 
to  deny  our  heritage. 

All  those,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
craUc. who  deplore  •  •  •  Federal  Intrusion 
into  State  and  local  government,  should  be 
as  concerned  about  States  responsibilities  as 
States  rights. 

If  every  State  had  met  its  responslbUitles 
to  assure  the  rights  of  aU  clUzens,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  for  a  Federal  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  there  never  would 
have  l)een  the  strUe  and  the  anguish  this 
country  has  witnessed  in  recent  years.  As 
Ralph  McGUl  has  observed,  if  pollUcal  and 
public  leadership  had  supported  the  proc- 
esses of  law  m  1964  when  the  Supreme 
Court's  school  declslan  was  handed  down, 
"the  South — and  the  Nation — would  have 
avoided  the  bitter  and  disgraceful  harvest  of 
hate  •  •  »  that  has  been  so  much  a  i>art  of 
the  years  since." 

■nioee  of  us  who  wish  to  see  State  and 
local  government  remain  eOecUve  must  re- 
member the  past.  For  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  those  who  cannot  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  Uve  it  again.  If,  for  in- 
stance, we  in  Chicago  fall  to  respond  to  the 
challenge  of  our  slums,  then  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  increas- 
ingly aaeimie  the  responsibilities  in  urban 
housing  which  should  be  ours. 

And  similarly,  if  you  here  In  the  South  do 
not  move  with  greater  energy,  speed,  and 
sincerity  to  give  the  Negro  hU  vote,  to  abolish 
injustice  to  Negroes  and  to  civil  rights  work- 
ers at  the  hands  of  all-white  juries  to  ad- 
T^^  tl»«  cause  of  clvU  rights  across  the 
board,   then  you  can  be  assuped  that  the 

Federal  Government  will — and  should pass 

more  and  more  of  the  legislaUotx  which  so 
many  aouthemers  abhor. 

In  the  social  revolution  of  the  sixties  it  is 
incumbent  on  each  of  us,  northern  and 
southern.  Republican  and  Democrat  black 
and  white,  to  look  ahead  and  to  plan  ahead— 
not  to  temporize,  not  to  drag  our  feet  in  the 
sands  of  the  past.  With  open  minds  and 
hearts,  we  must  decide  what  U  needed  and 
then  we  mtist  do  It. 

President  Johnson  thinks  a  great  society  is 
possible  and  that  Is  a  worthy  goal  he  shw-es 
with  all  Americans.  But  I  beUeve  that  be- 
fore a  society  can  be  great.  It  must  be  Just. 
A  Just  society  wlU  provide  equal  oppor- 
timlty  to  every  citizen,  whether  he  Uvee  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or  Philadelphia,  Miss. 

A  Just  society  wlU  insure  the  dignity  of 
every  citizen,  from  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
to  South  Carolina.  ^ 

A  Just  society  will  guarantee  the  rights  of 
every  citizen,  whatever  hU  color,  hU  creed 
his  cause. 

A  truly  Just  society  will  not  be  easily  at- 
tained. We  have  learned  that  the  hard  way 
The  shaping  of  such  a  society  is  a  complex 
and  delicate  task  which  requires  and  deserves 
patience,  as  long  as  patience  Is  not  cynically 
Invoked  as  a  screen  for  Inaction. 

But  a  Just  society  can  be  achieved.  In  a 
short  time,  we  have  already  moved  a  long 
way  toward  It.  We  can  move  stUl  further 
sUU  faster.  If,  individual  by  Individual  in- 
stltuUon  by  InsUtutlon.  In  Watu  and  in 
Harlem,  In  Chicago  and  In  Jackson,  we  vol- 
untarily set  the  Just  society  as  our  go*L 
All  of  us  working  together  can  hasten  that 
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day  when   democracy   will  truly  work  for 
every  American. 

We  In  this  room,  we  tn  the  RepubUcan 
party,  and  we  in  the  United  States,  could  do 
no  better  than  to  follow  Abraham  Uncoln's 
personal  creed.  "I  shall  try  to  correct  errors 
when  shown  to  be  errors,-  be  said,  "and  I 
shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  shall 
appear  to  be  true  views  .  .  .  and  I  intend 
no  modlficauon  of  my  oft-expressed  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  might  be  free  " 


Keep  on  Top  of  Gose  Air  Support 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE2»TAT[VES 

Thursday,  March  17. 1966 

Mr.    BOB    WILSON.      Mr.    Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RJtcoRD,  I  Include  the  following: 
(From  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal. 
Feb.  12.   1966] 

Kkh-  ok  Top  or  Clo8«  Am  Sotpobt 


One  of  the  most  significant  points  brought 
out  in  the  crlUcal  House  report  on  close  air 
suppcwt  Is  tliat  the  Army  and  Air  Force  have 
been  looking  at  close  air  support  aircraft 
through  opposite  ends  of  the  same  telescope 
The  report  notes  that  two  major  studies 
of  the  subject  have  been  conducted  over  the 
past  4  years,  and  that  one  of  these,  made 
by  a  Joint  Air  Force-Army  group,  resulted  in 
a  "secret  report"  In  1963. 

The  House  subconmUttee  makes  some  U- 
limiilnating  ccHnmento  about  the  latter  docu- 
ment. 

The  subcommittee  reveals  that,  "In  the 
S^  '■«Port  on  the  Joint  study  conducted  in 
1963  by  the  close  air  support  boards  of  the 
U.S.  Army  and  the  VS.  Air  Force,  dated  Au- 
gust 16,  1963,  It  became  very  evident  thai 
there  was  a  great  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween what  the  Army  wanted  as  a  close  air 
support  aircraft,  and  what  the  Air  Force 
wanted  to  provide  them. 

"The  Army  asked  for  a  STOL  capability 
from  sod  or  semlprepared  stripe;  the  Air 
Force  asked  for  a  6.000-foot  takeoff. 

"The  Army  called  for  an  aU-weather  navl- 
gatlon  capability  and  simple  visual  target 
acquisition  means;  the  Air  Force  agreed  that 
an  aU -weather  navigation  system  was  neces- 
Mry  but  called  for  'optimized  weapon  de- 
Uvery    capabUlty'— whatever    that    means. 

J3?**  Army  said  that  an  ordnance  load  of 
4,000  pounds  would  be  adequate;  the  Alp 
Force  called   for   10.000  poimds. 

"The  Army  called  for  a  plane  with  a 
speed  of  from  mach  3  to  macb  9;  the  Alp 
Force  wanted  to  cruise  at  macb  9  and  have 
a  supersonic  capabUlty. 

"The  Army  caUed  for  an  aircraft  such  as 
the  Navy  VAL  (A-7A).  The  Air  Force  said 
they  wanted  a  versatUe  supersonic  fighter 
aircraft  for  close  air  support,  and  concluded 
that  the  presently  programed  supersonic 
fighter  aircraft  provides  a  substantial  gain 
in  effectiveness  over  the  VAL  selected  by 
the  Army  as  a  close  air  support  aircraft  and 
'provides  the  additional  bonus  of  multlnur- 
poee  capabUlty." " 

The  subcommittee,  after  listing  these  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  concluded: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  Army  and  the  Alp 
Force  were  not  talking  about  the  same 
plane." 

The  House  group  U  harriUy  critical  of  tb» 
Air  Force  for  never  having  "built  an  atrcr»ft 
designed  prlmarUy  for  close  air  support"  and 
for  not  being  "actively  engaged  in  developing 
one  at  the  present  time."    It  also  is  crtUcal 
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d  the  fact  that  the  Air  Force  took  so  long 
to  warm  up  to  the  COtN/LARA  counterln- 
•urgency  aircraft  developed  by  the  Navy  for 
the  Marine  Corpe.  The  subcommittee  "notes 
vilh  Intereat  that  the  Air  Force's  gung  ho 
recommendation  for  the  I^ARA  came  the 
month  after  this  subcommittee  was  created 
and  3  months  after  another  subcommittee 
Of  the  House  Armed  Services  Conunlttee, 
after  a  visit  to  Vietnam,  had  recommended 
that  a  COIN  aircraft  must  be  accelerated." 

In  this  respect,  the  committee  might  also 
have  taken  nfl^  of  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Harold  Brown,  tfieit-I)efense  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Engineering  (now  Becretary  of 
the  Air  Force),  In  aA  appearance  before  the 
House  Military  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  ascal  1965  military  budget.  Asked 
■why  the  Navy  had  been  given  the  Job  of  de- 
velof^ng  the  CX>IN  aircraft.  Dr.  Brown  s&ld; 
"The  Air  Force  does  not  want  to  do  it.  •  •  • 
It  \»  not  fast  enough  to  suit  their  views  of 
what  they  should  do  in  counterlnsurgency." 

After  reviewing  Army  and  AF  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  what  type  of  plane  Is  re- 
quired for  cloee  support,  the  House  subcom- 
mittee says  that.  "In  view  of  the  wide  di- 
vergence between  what  the  Army  feels  it 
should  have  •  •  •  and  what  the  Air  Force 
been  willing  to  provide  •  •  •  the  Army 
lould  have  a  substantially  greater  voice 
this  regard  than  they  have  had  In  the 
?ast." 

We  agree.  But  the  House  Armed  Services 
Jttee  should  not  be  content  Just  to 
the  findings  and  recocnmendatlons 
the  report;^  It  shoold  follow  through  (as 
It  did  In  the  vital  "airlift"  etodles  of  19«« 
and  194B)  t«  assure  procurement  of  aircraft 
which  Kteet  Army  requirements. 

The  entire  suJbJeet  should  be  kept  under 
continuing  sarvclllance  untU  there  Is  no 
longer  even  a  hint  that  all  Is  Kot  well. 

[From  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  Journal, 
Feb.  12,  19661 
New  Miut.uit  Pat  Formttla 
A  new  military   pay  bill,  calling  for  an 
automatic  Increase  In  Armed  Forces  pay  If 
the  pay  of  dvUlan  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment Is  Increased,   has  been   introduced   In 
the    House    by    Armed    Services    Committee 
Chalrm&n   L>.  Mxmdxl  Rivxas,   Democrat,   of 
South  Carolina. 

Although  the  Defense  Department  has 
ruled  out  any  poealbUlty  of  a  military  pay 
boost  during  1966  (the  Journal.  January  39), 
the  Rivers  proposal  would  make  such  an  tn- 
cre«Me  mandatory  If  the  pay  of  civil  service 
employees  should  be  boosted. 

The  Rivers  measure  also  would  make  the 
military  increases  retroactive  for  1  month 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  any  increase  In 
civilian  pay.  The  House  chairman  said  the 
purpose  of  this  feature  of  the  proposal  la  to 
"emphasize  that  o«ir  valiant  fighting  men  In 
Vietnam  continue  to  have  priority  consid- 
eration In  any  actions  by  the  Congress." 

He  said.  "If  we  are  to  have  guns  and  but- 
ter for  every  American  citizen.  I  see  no  re&scoi 
why  oiir  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  must  ac- 
cept guns  and  yet  have  denied  to  them  and 
their  loved  ones  at  home,  their  share  of  the 
butter." 

Chairman  Rxms  said  his  IntroducUon  of 
the  pay  bill  la  "Intended  to  preclude  the 
executive  branch  fsem  arbitrarily  Ignoring 
the  needs  of  military  personnel  when  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  the  legislative 
branch  for  Increases  In  the  compensation 
of  civilian  Federal  employees." 

He  said  both  the  budget  message  and  eco- 
nomic report  ot  the  President  "give  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  executive  branch  con- 
templates another  increase  in  the  pay  of  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  during  1966.  Regret- 
tebly,  I  find  no  evidence  whatsoever  that 
the  executive  branch  is  giving  any  conslder- 
•Ocn  to  •  comparable  adjustment  In  mili- 
tary pay. 


"The  recent  effort  ot  Congress  to  establish 
relative  oomparabUlty  and  equity  between 
the  military  and  Federal  civilian  pay  eteruc- 
tiires  wa«  upset  by  the  enactment  ot  an  aver- 
age SO  percent  civilian  Increase  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1965.  This  differenUal  will  now  be 
further  increased  and  aggravated  by  another 
Federal  civilian  employee  pay  Increase  dur- 
ing 1966. 

"I  will  not  stand  Idly  by  and  permit  this 
unacceptable  situation  to  occur.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Congress  will  give  my  recom- 
mendation Its  overwhelming  approval. 

"My  legislation  Is  very  simple.  The  bill 
provides  that  military  personnel  will  be  given 
an  Increase  in  their  compensation  during 
1966  only  If  Federal  civilian  employees  are 
provided  an  Increase  In  compensation." 


Oregon  Protests  Cot  in  Funds  for 
Vocation^]  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF   OBSCOIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  received  a  letter  from  the  super- 
intendent of  public  Instruction  In  Ore- 
gon, protesting  the  proposed  reduction 
in  funds  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1963.  and  in  work-study  pro- 
grams under  section  14  of  Public  Law 
210.  Because  of  the  soundness  and 
clarity  of  reasoning,  I  am  Including  this 
letter  In  today's  Recorb: 

Mabcr  14.  1966. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wtatt. 
House  Office  Building, 
Wmhington.  D.C.: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  express  the  deep 
concern  of  many  of  us  In  the  State  depart- 
ment, the  local  schools,  and  the  commiinity 
colleges  with  the  faUure  of  the  proposed 
Federal  budget  for  1967  to  Include  the  f\ill 
amount  of  authorized  appropriations  under 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law  88-210).  If  the  amount  In  the  Federal 
budget  submitted  by  the  administration  Is 
appropriated  rather  than  the  fuU  authoriza- 
tion of  $225  million  under  section  4  of  Pub- 
lic Law  88-210.  Oregon's  allocation  wUl  be 
approximately  l^JBO.OOO  short  of  the  antlcl- 
I>ated  amount.  These  funds  play  a  key  part 
In  this  State's  planned  Improvement  of  vo- 
cational education  opportunities  for  high 
school  and  poet-high-school  youth  and 
adults.  Our  efforts  will  be  seriously  impaired 
If  this  anticipated  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance Is  not  pkrovlded. 

Even  with  the  full  authorized  appropria- 
tions. Federal  support  of  vocational  educa- 
tion Is  far  from  adequate  to  meet  the  rapidly 
expanding  demands.  The  following  ex- 
amples Indicate  some  of  our  more  critical 
financial  problems: 

Community  coUeg^e  enrollments  have  been 
Increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than 
30  percent  and  promise  to  continue  at  a  high 
rate  of  growth.  More  than  half  of  these 
students  are  In  vocational  programs.  State 
and  Federal  fUBds  presently  available  for 
1966-67  are  not  sufficient  to  maintain  the 
existing  ratio  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
participation  In  operating  costs.  Alterna- 
tives are  to  Increase  local  taxes,  to  Increase 
tuition,  or  to  deny  admission  to  students 
wanting  to  enroll.  A  similar  condition  exists 
In  relation  to  the  vocational  program  at  the 
high  school  leveL 


About  $800,000  of  Oregon's  allocation  ot 
"Federal  voeatlonai  funds  for  this  year  are 
being  used  for  oonununlty  coUege  building 
construetlack  projects  which  are  actually 
eligible  for  well  over  $1,500,000.  AddlUonal 
vocational  facilities  are  badly  needed  In 
Lane.  Umpqua,  central  Oregon.  Portland. 
Clatsop.  Salem,  and  southwestern  Oregon 
community  colleges.  Even  with  the  fuU 
appropriation  under  Public  Law  88-210.  the 
eligibility  and  need  for  Federal  funds  on 
projects  planned  for  1966-67  will  again  be 
far  In  excess  of  the  maximum  available, 
and  It  will  doubtless  be  necessary  to  post- 
pone construction  of  some  projects. 

High  school  districts  In  several  parts  of 
the  State  are  planning  to  offer  vocational 
education  programs  but  are  limited  by 
lack  of  suitable  shops  and  laboratories.  The 
•$150,000  of  Federal  funds  we  have  been  able 
to  budget  for  coDstructlon  oit  high  school 
faclUtlee  Ui  1967  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
Indicated  need.  Planning  is  underway  for 
area  vocational  fadlltlee  In  Jackson  County, 
Columbia  County,  Linn  County,  Clackamas 
County.  Coos  County,  and  Portland. 

Providing  new  and  exp>andcd  shops  and 
laboratories  for  vocational  programs  re- 
quires large  expenditures  for  Instructional 
equipment.  The  high  schools  and  com- 
munity colleges  have  been  budgeting  a 
considerable  amount  of  local  funds  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  amount  ot  Federal  funds 
available  la  far  below  the  amount  needed. 

An  oirtllne  of  the  planned  use  of  State  and 
Federal  voeatlonal  funds  is  enclosed.  Not 
Included  In  the  outline  are  estimated  local 
fund  expendltares  for  vocational  programs 
of  well  over  $8  xalllloD  each  year. 

Another  area  of  concer*  la  the  reduction 
from  $25  to  $10  mflllon  for  the  work-study 
program  under  section  14  of  Public  Law  88- 
310.  TbJa  work-atudy  prograns  Is  making  It 
—possible  for  MO  of  Oregon's  young  people  to 
continue  in  vocational  educatkm  programs 
this  year.  Local  blgk  schools  and  commu- 
nity colleges  laave  developed  this  work-study 
program  at  considerable  effort  and  It  does 
not  seem  appropriate  to  reduce  the  financial 
support  needed  to  continue  the  program 
when  It  la  Just  getting  established.  "Iihe 
work-study  program  la  proving  a  very  valu- 
able adjunct  to  vocational  education,  and  Its 
expansion  to  serve  more  of  our  youth  Is 
needed. 

In  view  of  the  above  Indicated  needs,  your 
efforts  to  obtain,  as  a  minimum,  the  full 
appropriation  authorized  under  Public  Law 
88-210  are  very  Important  In  giving  Oregon's 
youth  and  adults  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  productive  employment  and  to  maintain 
their  employablUty. 

Lbon  p.  Mineak, 
SupeTintendent,  Public  Instruction. 


Miss  May  V.  Harris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   ICARTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
many  friends  of  Miss  May  V.  Harris  of 
Bethesda,  Md.,  were  deeply  saddened  by 
her  death  last  month  at  the  age  of  77. 

During  her  lifetime.  Miss  Harris  com- 
piled a  long  and  notable  record  of  patri- 
otic service.  A  descendant  of  Philip 
Preneau,  the  American  poet  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary ijerlod,  she  was  extremely  ac- 
tive In  the  Descendants  of  1776  chapter 
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of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution. From  1943  through  1946,  she 
served  as  regent  of  that  chapter,  and 
also  became  State  chairman  of  the 
Americanism  committee  of  the  DAR,  and 
an  officer  of  the  State  officers  club. 

As  a  tireless  member  of  the  Red  Cross, 
Miss  Harris  gave  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  energy  to  the  bloodmoblle  projects 
during  World  War  II.  She  received  a 
decoration  from  the  Paderewskl  Society 
for  her  work  during  that  period  at  the 
embassy  of  the  Polish  government-in- 
exlle. 

High  among  Miss  Harris'  many  Inter- 
ests were  music  and  literature.  Having 
studied  music  in  New  York  and  Connec- 
ticut, she  sang  with  the  Washington 
Opera  Society  and  In  two  church  choirs. 
She  also  found  time  to  write  children's 
stories,  usually  emphasizing  the  theme 
of  international  friendship,  and  pub- 
lished the  book,  "Carnival  at  Stroebeck." 
In  1938. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  join  the  count- 
less friends  and  admirers  of  Miss  May 
Harris  in  tribute  to  her  many  accom- 
plishments, and  I  extend  my  deep  sympa- 
thies to  her  surviving  sister,  Miss  Flor- 
ence E.  Harris. 
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Congress  and  the  Health  of  the  People 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  a 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  seminar  on  sci- 
ence, public  policy,  and  public  informa- 
tion.   National     Institutes    of    Health, 
Bethesda,  Md..  on  October  28.  1965: 
Congress  and  the  Health  of  the  People 
(Address  by  the  Hon.  John  B.  Fooartt,  Dem- 
ocrat of  Rhode    laand.   chairman.  House 
Subconmilttee   on   Appropriations,  at  the 
seminar  on  science,  public  policy,  and  pub- 
Uo    information.     National    Institutes    of 
Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  October  28,  1966) 
Dr.  Shannon.  Dr.  Sessoms,  Dr.  Masiy,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  Impressed  Indeed  with 
the  number   and   quality   of   ladles   in   this 
group.     I  am  sure  that  if  the  President  could 
be  here  this  evening,  he'd  stop  threatening 
to  Are  hU  information  staff  and  replace  them 
with  Johnson  City  High  School  kids. 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  this  meeUng  on  the  interplay  of 
science.  pubUc  policy  and  public  informa- 
tton.  It  provides  me  with  the  flrBt  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  explore  the  state  of  the 
art  of  public  InformaUon  with  those  who  are 
expert  In  the  transUtlon  and  Interpretation 
of  science,  medicine,  and  related  fields  for 
the  general  public. 

As  aU  of  you  know,  it  has  been  my  prlv- 
Hege  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Held  of  medicine— particularly  medical  re- 
«»rch— over  the  past  ao-odd  years.  In  that 
wrtef  spaa,  medical  schools  have  gradually 
added  the  missing  link  in  their  communi- 
cations with  the  community  and  the  press; 
»ad  the  government  agencies— which  form- 
erly refused  either  to  hire  pubUc  Information 
■peclallsta  or.  If  they  did,  took  care  to  phoney 
their   titles  or  otherwise   hide  them— have 


come  out  Into  the  open  and  assigned  them 
important  re^>onslbllltlea. 

The  results,  of  course,  have  been  dramatic. 
No  longer  Is  It  necessary  for  a  reporter  to 
make  a  doeen  calls  to  a  medical  school  to 
track  down  a  needed  bit  of  information.  No 
longer  is  the  Federal  health  agency  operated 
like  a  close  corporation:  its  business  la  vir- 
tually conducted  In  public.  But  the  most 
heartening  development  of  all  has  been  the 
change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  sci- 
entists and  practitioners  of  medicine.  At- 
titudes ranging  from  uzu-esponslveness  and 
complete  distrust  of  so-called  outsiders  has 
been  changing  to  thoee  of  cooperation  and 
helpfiilness.  You  here  tonight — and  your 
associates  In  the  several  media — have  played 
a  large  part  In  these  changes  and  you  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  it. 

But  with  the  expression  of  new  emphasis 
on  the  service  aspect  of  modem  medicine 
and  all  that  this  Implies  In  terms  of  needed 
facilities  and  professional  manpower,  it  la 
more  vital  than  ever  before  that  there  be  no 
failure  In  communication  with  the  general 
public.  NIH  Is  to  be  commended  for  calling 
this  seminar — to  enable  you  representatives 
of  the  academic  world  to  meet  and  exchange 
views  with  your  counterparts  here  at  NIH. 
Your  Involvement  In  the  shaping  of  public 
policy  Is  great — and  in  my  opinion  is  going 
to  become  much  greater. 

Let  me  tell  you  why:  the  let  session  of 
the  89th  Congress  has  provided  the  basic 
framework  for  vast  new  gains  in  health  and 
medical  education.  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
played  a  part  In  this,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  only  the  right  combination  of  public 
awareness  and  public  support  made  it  pos- 
sible. 

We  have  torn  down  some  of  the  economic 
barriers  separating  our  older  citizens  from 
the  care  they  need. 

We  have  taken  steps  to  assure  that  top- 
quality  medical  care  may  be  obtained  in 
every  region  of  our  counta^  by  authorizing 
the  bringing  together  of  the  worlds  of  medi- 
cal research,  medical  education,  and  medical 
practice. 

We  have  greatly  strengthened  the  ability 
of  our  health  professional  schools  to  prepare 
greater  numbers  of  better  trained  practition- 
ers to  serve  the  medical,  dental,  nursing,  and 
public  health  needs  of  the  present  and  the 
futxire. 

Further.  Congress  has  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  vaccination  assistance  and  sup- 
port of  migrant  health  services,  extended 
and  expanded  the  health  research  facilities 
construction  program,  permitted  Federal 
funds  to  support  staffing  of  community  men- 
tal health  centerB,  and  provided  for  a  great- 
ly Improved  system  of  medical  libraries 
around  this  Nation.  We  have  done  all  these 
things  while  at  the  same  time  providing  the 
largest— but  stUl  inadequate— appropriation 
for  medical  research  in  history. 

Now,  this  Is  an  outstanding  record,  and 
all  of  us  In  the  Congress  are  proud  of  it 
But  we  know  that  all  of  this  was  possible 
only  because  there  was  sufficient  under- 
standing and  awareness  among  the  people  of 
this  Nation  of  the  possibilities  for  better 
health.  Thus  we  In  Congress  were  able 
to  give  these  programs  the  boost  they  needed. 
Public  policy  and  practical  action  came  to- 
gether In  a  happy  meeting. 

We  In  the  Congress  have  a  responsibil- 
ity—and  the  power— to  promote  the  general 
welfare;  but  we  can  not  discharge  the  re- 
sponsibility or  exercise  the  power  in  a 
vacuum. 

ThU  Is  where  you— as  pubUc  Information 
people  In  government  and  In  the  academic 
commimlty — come   Into  the  picture. 

The  newly  authorized  and  expanded  pro- 
grama  of  the  89th  Congress  represent  a  con- 
siderable Investment  on  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Thus,  the  taxpayers  not  only 
have  a  right  to  know  of  the  results  of  their 


Investment  but — In  certain  of  the  pro- 
grams—an adequately  Informed  pubUo  U 
an  absolute  necessity  If  the  program  U  to 
succeed. 

For  example,  a  tremendous  task  lies  ahead 
In  seeing  that  the  pubUc  Is  adequately  In- 
formed about  the  many  aspects  of  the  heart 
disease,  cancer,  and  stroke  program.  The 
NIH  public  Information  staff — as  well  as  vou, 
at  the  medical  colleges  and  other  institu- 
tions— wiU  have  this  Job.  In  this  Instance. 
It  will  be  particularly  Important  to  see  that 
the  pubUc  does  not  receive  the  wrong  In- 
formation. All  of  this  means  one  thing: 
added  responsibility— a  phrase  you  have 
heard  numerous  times  In  the  past. 

I  am  aware  that  already — by  the  very 
nature  of  your  functions — you  are  Involved 
In  a  wide  array  of  activities. 

I  know,  for  example,  of  the  fvmdralslng 
some  of  you  must  do  to  help  your  Instl- 
tuUons  as  they  Improve  their  facilities. 
Earlier  this  month  I  was  at  the  University 
of  Utah  for  the  dedlcatlMi  of  the  xmlver- 
slty's  new  medical  center— the  largest  pub- 
lic building  In  the  State.  That  center  cost 
more  than  915  million,  and,  while  State  and 
Federal  appropriations  covered  some  of  the 
construction  costs,  a  considerable  amoimt 
stlU  had  to  be  met  by  fundralsing.  And  Just 
last  week  I  learned  of  the  University  of 
Chicago's  plan  for  raising  $160  million. 

I  am  also  aware  of  the  amount  of  effort 
many  of  you  devote  to  student  recruit- 
ment programs,  conOnulng  professional  edu- 
cation programs,  and  straight-forward  com- 
munity relations  projects. 

You  may  be  concerned  at  times  at  the 
seeming  fragmenteUon  of  your  efforta,  but 
I  would  hope  that  you  can  continue  to  meet 
your  current  responslblllUes  and  at  the  same 
time  Interweave  new  responslblllUee  In  such 
a  way  that — regardless  of  the  task,  directly 
or  Indirectly — you  contribute  to  an  increased 
pubUc  understanding  of  science  and  medi- 
cine In  today's  and  tomorrow's  society. 

Eastler  said  than  done,  you  say  And  I 
must  agree.  But  a  start  must  be  made. 
Perhaps  the  most  Important  area  to  con- 
sider is  that  of  himian  resouroee  needed  to 
do  the  Job.  Now  if  your  field  Is  typical, 
you  might  first  start  by  asking  yourselves 
where  the  new  freshly  trained  manpower 
is  coming  from?  I  xinderstand  that  NIH 
has  a  modest  training  program  for  young 
people  entering  this  field  but  that  its  hand- 
ful of  vacancies  has  never  been  filled  at  any 
one  time  because  sufficient  numbers  of 
quaUfied  people  simply  have  not  been  avail- 
able. 

You  might  ask  yourselves  whether  there 
Is  sufficient  awareness  of  the  needs  and  op- 
portunities In  the  field  among  students. 

Yo<u  might  determine  whether  the  Jour- 
nalism school  In  your  area  is  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  science  and  technology 
pervades  our  dally  lives  and  what  the  school 
Is  doing  In  response  to  It.  And  while  you're 
at  It,  you  might  determine  whether  your 
Journalism  school  is  even  teaching  its  stu- 
dents to  write.  If  there  is  substance  to  the 
charges  In  the  current  Issue  of  Harpers,  I 

wonder   whether    the    Journalism   schools 

with  the  excepUon  of  a  handful — can  be 
regarded  as  a  reliable  source  of  basically 
trained  manpower  for  the  health  infor.-na- 
tlon  field. 

One  more  question  on  hxunan  resources. 
Has  anyone  poeed  the  outside  poesiblllty 
that  the  science  departments  and  the  med- 
ical schools  should  teach  their  students  to 
write  m  a  concise  and  orderty  fashion? 
This  would  not  only  Improve  oommvmlca- 
tlons  In  a  number  of  ways,  but  you  might 
even  be  able  to  Interest  some  of  the  acienoe 
students  in  the  health  information  field. 

Now  let  me  pose  a  question  or  two  on  the 
physical  resources  of  the  InformaUon  busi- 
ness. I  know  you  have  progressed  a  long 
way  from  the  days  when  the  news  release 
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went  out  and  the  Job  waa  considered  fin- 
ished. Today  you  are  OBlng  a  wide  variety 
o<  avidlo  and  tIxu&I  matertala  to  tell  jcnix 
stories.  But  don't  forget  tb&t  tbe  tool  de- 
partment la  being  changed  aa  much  and  aa 
rapidly  aa  the  main  areaa  of  yoiir  Interest — 
aclence  and  medicine. 

JuBt  one  example — and  you  are  all  equally 
aware  of  it,  I  know:  Color  television.  There 
la  no  doubt  that  It  la  here  to  stay.  Expanded 
color  programing  coupled  with  recent  sur- 
veya  that  put  science  and  medicine  at  the 
top  of  the  public's  interest  list — aside  from 
apy  storlea — meana  a  tremendous  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  you. 

Thus,  the  question :  How  manji  of  you  are 
geared  to  acquiring  and  making  available 
materlala  for  use  in  color  TV?  Let  me 
phrase  another  question  on  your  total  activ- 
ities. How  many  of  you  have  a  budget 
against  which  you  can  plan  your  projects 
and  programs  over  a  period  of  time?  Thla 
approach — aa  many  of  you  have  demon- 
atrated — permlta  the  generation  of  new  ideaa 
and  development  of  new  approaches.  Or  do 
you  find  yqurself  passing  the  hat  when  a 
new  emergency  arises? 

A  third  element — the  substantive  content 
of  your  strictly  public  information  activi- 
ties— concerns  me. 

It  has  long  worried  me — and  It  worries  me 
more  and  more — that  the  public  seems  to 
have  BO  little  idea  about  the  nature  of  the 
research  process.  It  needs  to  be  educated 
to  realize  that  medical  advances  are  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  patient  labor  over  a  period 
of  years — rather  than  the  result  of  pouring 
a  few  mlHloi)  dollars  over  a  few  gifted  sci- 
enUsta  working  In  well-equipped  laboratories 
to  produce  Instant  cures. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  amoxint  of 
aclence- fiction  that  Is  being  given  the  public 
today  In  the  guise  of  science  reporting.  This 
Is  the  aclence  news  story  without  any  per- 
spective. The  public  needs  to  know — for 
Instance — the  dlflScultles  In  the  way  of  de- 
veloping the  first  successful  Implantation  of 
a  permanent,  artificial  heart  at  the  Baime 
time  that  wp  hold  out  the  promise  of  such  a 
development. 

yVorn  let  me  turn  to  »  fourth  element, 
.gamely,  cooperation.  The  fact  that  you  are 
here,  ready  to  consider,  as  a  group,  some  of 
the  factors  that  are  Important  to  your  work. 
Is  commendable.  If  I  have  any  criticism.  It 
Is  that  this  meeting  did  not  take  place  a  year 
or  two  or  three  ago. 

A  closer  involvement  of  public  Informa- 
tion people — a  closer  Identification  by  you 
and  your  staffs  at  universities  and  medical 
schools  all  over  the  country  with  national 
goela — la  called  for.  A  closer  coordination 
of  your  efforts  with  those  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Is  also  highly  desirable 
If  you  are  to  make  ycmr  major  contribution  to 
the  dialog  between  the  citizen  and  his  gov- 
ernment that  Is  the  hallmark  of  democracy. 

We  have  been  fortvmate  in  the  past  30 
ywkis.  In  this  regard.  We  launched  a  post- 
World  War  n  expansion  of  the  National 
medical  research  effort  largely  upon  the  wave 
of  public  confidence  that  followed  the  suc- 
cessful scientific  achievement  of  releasing 
nuclear  energy. 

To  my  mind,  what  has  been  made  possible 
by  the  actlona  of  the  first  session  of  the  89th 
Congr—  Is  an  expression  of  a  new  wave  of 
pabUe  eonfldence — a  wave  of  confidence  that 
expresses  satisfaction  with  and  approval  of 
our  national  efforts  In  medical  science  but 
Indicates  that  the  service  aspects  of  medicine 
require  greater  attention. 

Now  If  this  wave  la  to  be  sustained  we  must 
satisfy  the  general  public's  right  to  know  of 
the  resvUta  of  their  Investment,  and.  as  I 
have  said,  tn  certain  programs  the  public's 
right  to  begin  to  benefit  directly  from  them 
through    enlightened    Involvement. 

You  ladles  and  gentlemen,  aa  representa- 
tlTw  a<  highly  respected  Institutions,  and 
your  colleagues  at  NIH  can — between  you — 


accomplish  much  of  the  education  Job  that 
needs  to  be  done.  Tou  and  your  staffs  at  the 
medical  schools  and  universities  can  help 
shape  the  public  policy  goals  of  a  modem. 
scientifically  literate  society. 


Health  of  Our  ChOdren  at  Stake 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  McFAT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  recom- 
mendations for  reductions  in  the  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  Federal  Government  are  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  sections 
of  our  country — rural  and  urban  alike. 

These  programs  have  had  extremely 
beneficial  effects  on  the  health  of  our 
children  over  the  years. 

At  this  time,  I  place  in  the  Record 
the  views  of  the  California  State  Orange, 
In  the  form  of  a  recent  letter  to  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  The  letter,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7  and  signed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Qulnn, 
master  of  the  California  State  Orange, 
follows : 

President  Ltnoon  B.  Johnsok, 
The  White  House, 
WaahiTiffton,  D.C. 

DiAB  Ma.  PBEsmENT :  We  are  In  accord  with 
and  proud  of  your  most  recent  statement 
that  "the  United  States  spend  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  to  help  other  nations 
of  the  world  stamp  out  the  slavery  of  ig- 
norance and  the  scourge  of  disease."  The 
success  of  the  Peace  Corps  around  the  world, 
the  shipment  of  wheat,  dried  milk  and  other 
essential  foodstuffs  to  supply  hungry  p>eopIe 
with  at  least  the  minimum  dally  food  re- 
quirements. Is  the  mark  of  a  humanitarian 
nation.  We  certainly  are  In  favor  of  your 
concern  with  poverty  In  America,  whether  In 
rural  or  urban  areas. 

However,  may  we  comment  on  recent  de- 
velopments that  could  spell  the  end  of  both 
the  school  Ivmch  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
grams. The  most  Important  aspect  Is  the 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  children.  Many 
of  them  receive  their  only  balanced  meal  of 
the  day  from  the  school  lunch.  The  cut  of 
•19  million  on  the  school  lunch  program 
means  "saving  dollars  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  children's  health."  Even  more  drastic  is 
the  (103  mUlton  milk  budget  cut  to  $31  mil- 
lion (along  with  stringent  new  rules  of  how 
to  allocate  this  Inadequate  amount)  since 
this  could  result  tn  the  death  knell  of  the 
milk  program  due  to  higher  costs  to  every 
pupU  as  well  as  eliminating  free  milk  to 
those  without  funds  to  pay. 

The  dairy  farmers  have  followed  the  ad- 
ministration's advice  and  actually  curtailed 
milk  production  to  relieve  the  Qovemment 
of  purchasing  and  storing  surplus.  Also,  any 
milk  that  children  do  not  drink  will  add  to 
the  surplus  as  well  as  storage  costs,  which 
could  cost  even  more  tfilji  the  so-called  sav- 
ings through  denying  milk  to  needy  children. 

Surely  the  U.S.  slogan  should  be  "Butter 
and  Ouna,"  for  what  proflta  America  to  win 
a  war  and  lose  the  added  health  that  chil- 
dren receive  through  the  school  limch  and 
milk   programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  urge  you  to  restore  the 
school  lunch  and  milk  programs  funds  that 
are  deleted  In  the  propiosed  budget  for  the 
flaoal  year  1987.  Keep  the  children's  added 
Ikealth  as  a  first  duty  o<  America. 


Even  If  this  drastic  reduction  of  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs  would  balance  the 
budget  (which  It  would  not)  It  would  still 
be  false  economy  since  "healthy  children  are 
priceless." 

The  present  school  lunch  and  milk  pro- 
grams are  the  result  of  many  years  of  actual 
experience  of  the  amount  of  funds  needed,  of 
actual  successful  operation  under  a  variety 
of  conditions,  or  size  of  schools,  of  teach- 
ing personnel  to  adequately  operate  these 
programs  both  In  urban  and  rural  areas. 
Unless  the  funds,  as  voted  In  the  budget  by 
the  Congress,  are  adherred  to,  Irrepiarable 
damage  could  result  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  California  State  Grange  again  re- 
spectfully requests  restwatlon  of  the  original 
amount  appropriated  for  both  these  food 
health  programs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  B.  QXTINN, 

Master,  California  State  Grange. 


Subtle  Attack  on  Minimum  Wage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  leg- 
islation to  increase  the  minimum  hourly 
wage  rate  is  under  consideration,  I  in- 
clude In  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  issue  of  the  Team- 
ster. This  very  clearly  sets  forth  the 
reasons  why  there  should  not  be  one 
minimum  wage  rate  for  adults  and  an- 
other rate  for  youngsters,  as  some  have 
advocated. 

SuBTXx  Attack  on  Minimum  Wage 

One  of  the  Ironies  that  has  grown  like  an 
Indestructible  weed  In  the  free  enterprise 
flower  pot  Is  that  In  any  discussion  of  wages 
this  Nation  readily  and  regularly  forgets  what 
It  learned  50  years  ago. 

A  depressing  Illustration  of  this  appeared 
In  the  recent  Presidential  panel  report  on 
automation.  An  obscure  phrase  In  the  re- 
port reflected  a  heartless  idea  that  a  handful 
of  academic  economists  have  been  pushing 
for  some  time:  A  lower  minimum  wage  for 
teenagers  entering  the  work  force. 

The  report  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress concluded  that  If  the  Government  does 
Inaugurate  a  program  of  public  service  Jobs 
to  ease  unemployment,  that  the  wages  should 
not  be  less  than  the  Federal  minimum  "with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  partial  exemption 
for  youth." 

In  other  words,  pay  teenagers  a  substand- 
ard minimum  wage. 

The  notion,  of  course,  would  roll  back  our 
socioeconomic  history  to  the  period  before 
1013  when  there  were  no  minimum  wage  laws 
anywhere  In  the  land.  It  would  destroy  the 
philosophy  of  the  legal  minimum  wage, 
which  Is,  that  society  has  certain  obligations 
to  safeguard  the  life  standard  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  history  of  our  minimum  wage — the 
Innovation  waa  borrowed  from  Europe — 
began  when  Massachusetts  and  eight  other 
States  enacted  such  laws  in  I913-1S.  "nie 
enactments  mirrored  a  great  deal  of  social 
unrest  understood  by  co-ganlzed  labor.  The 
mlnlmums  appUed  only  to  women  and 
minors,  however.  In  1933.  the  minlmnm 
wage  movement  came  to  a  halt  when  the  UjS. 
Supreme  Court  held  that  such  laws  were 
Invalid  except  as  applied  to  minors. 
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with  the  onslaught  of  the  great  depres- 
sion in  the  thirties,  a  few  States  resumed 
minimum  wage  legislation.  In  1937.  the  Su- 
preme Court — recognizing  urgent  needs 
voiced  mostly  by  organized  labor — upheld 
the  constitutionality  of  such  laws  for  mil- 
lions of  women  who  had  begun  to  Join  their 
husbands  tn  the  depression  drudgery  of  win- 
ning bread. 

The  crowning  achievement,  promoted  by  a 
dedicated  labor  movement,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  minimum  wage  In  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938.  By  the 
time  of  the  Korean  war,  nearly  all  States  that 
lacked  them  had  enacted  minimum  wage 
laws  to  supplement  the  Federal  standard. 
Or,  as  In  the  example  of  Arkansas'  $1.50  dally 
minimum,  to  undermine  the  Federal  stand- 
ard. 

Today  there  are  those  who  would  erase 
this  painful  progress  with  a  split  minimum 
wage — one  for  adults  and  a  submlnimum  1"ot 
youngsters. 

Aside  from  discriminating  against  youth, 
which  already  has  enough  handicap  in  the 
labor  market,  submlnlmimi  pay  for  teen- 
agers eventually  would  destroy  the  concept 
of  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers.  It  also 
woiUd  revive  a  new  national  scandal  of 
child  labor  exploitation. 

Employers  who  now  cry  that  youngsters 
aren't  worth  $1.25  an  hour  would — with  the 
enactment  of  a  submlnlmimi  for  teenagers 
In  public  service  programs — suddenly  dis- 
cover that  youth  had  all  kinds  of  attractive 
work  qualities. 

Splitting  the  minimum  wage,  as  unfeeling 
eggheads  recommend.  Is  a  medieval  solu- 
tion. Advocates  of  such  a  plan  would  be 
more  faithful  to  their  consciences  U  they 
recommended  the  policy  which  kings  de- 
creed after  the  black  death  ravaged  Eiirope 
600  years  ago:  Fix  a  maximum  pay  stand- 
ard to  prevent  rise  of  wages  above  a  level 
set  by  the  employers  who  toadied  to  the 
kings. 

For  whatever  reason,  can  a  Great  Society 
afford  to  countenance  submlnimum  wages 
for  anyone? 


love  of  home  and  of  God  and  a  pride  In 
their  Celtic  heritage. 

An  indomitable  race,  the  Irish  have 
always  exhibited  a  patriotism  and  pride 
in  their  adopted  lands  which  is  second 
to  none.  Indeed,  in  every  one  of  our 
wars,  the  presence  of  the  Celt  has  always 
been  more  than  evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  on  this  day, 
owes  much  to  Its  citizens  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion. I  join  with  Irishmen  everywhere 
in  a  fervent,  Erin  go  bragh. 
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provided  to  balance  the  diets  of  up  to 
1  billion  pe<^le  for  300  days.  This  diet 
supplranent  could  be  accomplished  at  a 
cost  of  a^jproximately  one-half  cent  per 
person  per  day. 

And  if  the  PDA  approved  fish  con- 
centrate the  U.S.  fishing  industry  could 
sell  over  five  times  more  fish  than  it  is 
selling  today. 

Certainly  a  seafood  producing  State 
such  as  Florida  would  feel  the  imme- 
diate impact  of  this  new  market. 


United    States    Ma$t    Expand    Domestic 
Fishing  Industry 
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Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
celebrate  the  feast  day  of  St.  Patrick 
the  patron  saint  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
truly  as  the  old  song  says.  "It's  a  great 
day  for  the  Irish."  But  It  Is  typical  of 
tne  Irish  that  they  share  their  great  day 
with  people  of  all  nationalities  and  as 
I  look  around  the  Chamber.  It  Is  easy 
to  see  that  on  this  wonderful  day  when 
we  commemorate  the  memory  of  the 
apostle  to  the  Irish,  everyone  is  an  Irish- 
man for  the  day. 

Ireland  is  a  small  country  as  coun- 
tries go  but  Ireland  is  not  merely  the 
4  provinces  and  the  32  counties  that 
Ue  between  Cobh  on  the  south  and  Bel- 
fast on  the  north.  Rather  Ireland  is  the 
mmions  of  persons  of  Irish  descent  whose 
ancestors  left  Hibernia— a  name  which 
IS  of  Latin  extraction,  I  might  point  out— 
during  one  of  the  times  of  "throuble" 
and  settled  in  the  United  States,  the 
Dominions  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
iSea  and  and  other  places  throughout  the 
worid.    With  them  the  Irish  took  their 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  approve  the  use  of  fish 
protein  concentrate  for  human  con- 
sumption. Approval  of  this  concen- 
trate would  give  many  benefits,  a  major 
one  being  the  expansion  of  the  US 
fishing  industry. 

The  United  States  has  now  slipped  to 
fifth  place  among  fishing  nations  of  the 
world.  It  is  ridiculous  that  this  Nation 
should  rank  behind  Peru,  Japan,  Red 
China,  and  Russia  as  a  producer  of  sea- 
foods. Even  more  absurd  is  the  fact 
that  nearly  62  percent  of  the  seafood 
eaten  by  Americans  is  imported  from 
foreign  nations. 

Each  year  Americans  spend  up  to 
$600  million  for  imported  seafood,  and 
the  State  Department  has  allowed 
Soviet  sales  of  seafoods  in  this  country. 
In  view  of  the  increase  in  Cuba-based 
Russian  flushing  trawlers  operating  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  areas  near 
Florida,  I  just  wonder  whether  these 
Soviet  seafoods  sold  in  the  United 
States  will  be  taken  from  grounds  once 
dominated  by  Florida  fishermen? 

American  fishermen  now  take  only 
5.1  percent  of  the  total  fish  caught 
throughout  the  world.  Russia's  catch 
is  almost  double  that  of  this  Nation 
In  addition,  the  U.S.SJI.  is  placing  a 
greater  national  priority  on  its  fisheries 
while  U.S.  fishing  is  declining. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  first  step 
toward  reWtalization  of  the  American 
fishing  industry  I  urge  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  approve  the 
production  of  fish  protein  concentrate 
or  fish  flour.  This  concentrate,  which 
^  produced  by  pulverizing  the  entire 
fish,  saniti2ang  it,  further  reducing  it  to 
fine  white  powder,  would  then  be  used 
as  an  additive  to  human  foods.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  cereal  and 
grain  industries  use  the  additive  to 
fortify  their  products.  Also,  markets 
for  such  product  in  undeveloped  na- 
tions could  be  quite  large. 

Studies  show  that  if  only  the  unhar- 
vested  fish  caught  from  U.S.  coastal 
waters  were  used  for  fish  concentrate 
sufficient  high  quality  protein  would  be 


Project    Vietnam 
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Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Project 
Vietnam,  sponsored  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  has  received 
very  little  publicity  but,  in  my  opinion,  is 
doing  a  fantastic  job  in  spreading  good- 
will in  the  villages  of  Vietnam.  Under 
this  program  American  physicians  leave 
their  lucrative  private  practices  to  give 
freely  of  their  time  for  8  weeks'  service  in 
th?  hospitals  of  Vietnam.  They  receive 
only  transportation  and  a  very  small  per 
diem.  In  my  opinion,  this  program  Is 
one  of  the  most  successful  which  is  spon- 
sored by  AID. 

Dr.  M.  T.  Merrill,  who  formerly  prac- 
ticed In  my  hometown  of  Gilroy,  Calif., 
and  who  was  well  known  for  his  leader- 
ship In  civic  activities,  is  now  in  Vietnam 
and  has  been  writing  a  series  of  most 
interesting  letters  to  the  GUroy  Dispatch 
which  It  has  printed.  Dr.  Merrill's  ex- 
periences are  typical  of  the  unselfish 
service  rendered  by  participating  doctors 
In  Project  Vietnam,  and  I  believe  they 
will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of  the 
entire  House.  His  letters,  as  reprinted 
In  the  Gilroy  Dispatch,  are  presented 
herewith : 

Dr.  Merrill  Writes  From  Vietnam  HosprrAL 
Dr.  Lowe  left  yesterday,  leaving  the  surgery 
in  this  place  to  me.     Dr.  Kelt,  60-year-old 
Vietnamese  surgeon,  has  a  private  practice 
in  town  and  uses  the  hoeplUl  for  that  only 
Im   expecting  a   lot  of   business  tomorrow 
because    there's    a    big   operation    going   on 
about  10  to  12  miles  away  tonight,  wherein 
It  Is  said  that  ARVN  (the  "frlendlles"— Army 
of    the   Republic    of   Vietnam)    are    getting 
badly  clobbered  by  the  Vletcong      The  105 
millimeter  artlUery   at   the   far   end  of   the 
bridge  entering  the  town   (about  a  quarter 
mile  away)  have  been  banging  away  tonight 
as  they  do  periodically,  either  firing  at  a  spe- 
cific target  or  in  H.  &  I.   (Harassment  and- 
Interdlctlon)— also  known  as  "Just  stirring 
up  a  rice  paddy"  some  10  or  15  miles  away 

I've  slowed  down  on  picture  taking didn't 

take  any  around  the  hospital  untu  the  last 
couple  of  days,  not  wanting  to  act  Uke  pri- 
marily a  tourist— but  will  be  hitting  another 
spasm  of  using  film  now  in  trying  to  preserve 
and  ImmortaUze  this  dear.  Improbable  place 
The  only  really  disturbing  thing  about  the 
Whole  situation  here  Is  seeing  the  death  and 
injuries,  in  soldiers  and  babies,  women  and 
old  men,  and  knowing  that  it  U  deUberate 
man-caused  destruction  of  pulsating  people' 
At  least  I'm  thankful  that  so  far  I've  seen 
no  casualties  caused  by  my  countrymen     But 
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rwt  assured  that  I  am  well  and  happy  and 
challenged  and  stimulated  and  safe  and  been 
"In  country"  (as  they  say  here)  a  week  al- 
ready. 

Pebruakt  12.  1966. 
Today  Is  Saturday,  and  hospital  goes  onto 
night  status  (three  or  four  nurses  on  duty 
for  the  whole  place)  at  noon.  However.  I 
had  to  call  the  surgery  crew  back  this  after- 
noon, and  have  spent  most  of  the  day  ex- 
tracting grenade'  or  mortar  fragments — a 
bullet  from  a  woman's  back  and  grenade 
fragments  from  another  woman's  forearm 
this  morning:  a  %-lnch  grenade  fragment 
from  a  girl's  ankle  Joint  this  afternoon  (she 
has  others  In  leg  knee,  and  thigh,  which  are 
stlU  there):  and  then  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  hit  with  a  bit  of  some  sort  of  metal 
fragment  which  went  up  through  his  but- 
tock, rectum,  bladder,  and  some  loops  of 
small  bowel;  I  resected  a  piece  of  bowel, 
closed  the  bladder,  did  colostomy,  and 
amused  the  surgery  crew  by  taping  a  ure- 
thral catheter  (a  t3rpe  of  catheter)  In — they 
seem  not  to  b«  familiar  with  this  and  don't 
have  a  Foley  in  the  place.  There  Is  a  great 
problem  of  cfbtalnlng  supplies  and  equip- 
ment here — this  has  to  be  done  through 
Vietnamese  channels  and  then  (maybe) 
USAXD  channels,  and  hopeless  delays  are 
encountered. 

PKBsrAKT  16.  1966. 
Today's  was  a  neat  experience — going  to 
a  "Med  CAP"  (Medical  Civil  Action  Pro- 
gram) trip  to  Tu-Thau.  about  6  kilometers 
from  here.  In  an  area  Just  outside  of  the 
main  village  In  a  largely  refugee  area.  We 
saw  260  i>eople  in  a  period  of  2  hours  In  the 
morning  and  2  hours  after  lunch — most  were 
seen  by  the  medics  and  I  saw  the  ones  they 
referred  to  me.  The  trouble  is,  of  course, 
that  one  can  rarely  make  a  diagnosis,  and 
can  give  little  more  than  placebo  treatment. 
Our  concepts  of  medical  treatment  are  so 
foreign  to  these  people  that  after  they  leave 
the  treatment  line  .they  will  often  exchange 
pllla  for  prettier  colored  ones,  or  give  some 
to  a  friend — and  If  you  give  more  than  3 
days'  supply,  either  they  give  It  to  the  child 
all  at  once  or  the  Vletcong  will  come  In  after 
we  leave  and  confiscate  It.  Our  No.  3  cook 
here  at  the  house,  the  week  before  I  arrived. 
found  the  big  bottle  of  chloroqulne  tablets, 
took  them  home,  and  gave  an  unknown 
amount  to  her  children:  two  c|led,  and  three 
became  very  111  Indeed. 

But  anyway.  It  was  a  delightful  and  frus- 
trating, hot.  sweaty,  discouraging,  heart- 
warming, and  Intriguing  experience.  I 
wasnt  carrying  any  grenades,  but  there  were 
plenty  of  other  people  around  (the  Popular 
Forces  troops)  who  were,  and  they  hurried 
us  away  from  the  place  about  4:15  because 
"too  many  Vletcong."  The  Vletcong  seem 
to  be  a  nocturnal  breed. 

One  can  drive  many  of  the  roAds  (selec- 
tively) around  here  in  the  daytime,  but  after 
5:30  p.m.  It  has  to  be  a  real  emergency  to 
put  anybody  on  the  road  outside  of  a  mili- 
tary operation.  The  town  here.  Itself.  U 
well  protected,  but  here  too  we  are  advised 
not  to  wander  in  the  outskirts  alone,  nor 
to  go  out  on  the  streets  at  night.  Needless  to 
say.  I  heed  all  warnings  in  my  customary 
cautious  fashion.) 

We  have  admitted  6  cases  of  cholera  to  the 
hdbpltal  (one  death)  in  the  past  2  days,  and 
have  obtained  2  tents  and  50  cots  for  an  out- 
side cholera  ward. 

Testerday.  as  an  example,  my  actlvltlea 
Included : 

1.  Removed  bullet  and  bits  of  tibia  from 
8-year-oId  boy   ( local  anesthetic ) . 

3.  Removed  bullet  from  compound  frac- 
ture of  femur  In  10- year -old  bdy  and  Inserted 
Stelnman  pin  for  tncUon  (general  anes- 
theUc). 

3.  Inserted  Stetnm&n  pin  for  traction.  In 
tOAn  injured  in  bus  accident. 


4.  Repaired  perforated  Jejunum  In  man 
who  fell  out  of  L&mbretta  (a  funny  little 
three- whetied  bus) . 

5.  Perineal  urethrotomy  for  removal  o* 
stone  In  an  old  man  vrtth  urinary  obstruc- 
tion. 

6.  Removed  inclusion  cyst  of  palm  of  hand. 

7.  Checked  a  girl  with  a  gunshot  (or  gre- 
nade fragment)  through  the  neck — no 
heroics  required — doing  well. 

Plus  making  rounds,  checking  some  X-raya, 
and  trying  (with  mediocre  success  to  resus- 
citate a  baby  delivered  by  Bac  St  Kelt  by 
Caesarian.  Not  all  days  are  quite  like  that, 
but  Just  about.  Only  here  1  week  and  already 
brimming  over  with  experience,  enthusiasm, 
etc. 

FEBarAKT  21.  1966. 
The  U80M  people  In  Saigon  have  suggested 
an  R.  &  R.  (Recreation  and  Rehabilitation) 
trip  to  Vung  Tau  for  me  for  next  weekend. 
Vung  Tau  Is  a  beach  resort  town  not  far  from 
Saigon,  and  Is  now  a  OI  town  largely,  with 
bars,  girls,  swimming,  girls,  bikinis,  girls, 
bars,  and  marines. 

I  have  countersuggested  a  trip  to  Kontum, 
to  visit  one  of  the  other  Project  Vietnam 
doctors  and  see  some  of  the  mountain  coun- 
try. If  transportation  can  be  arranged,  I 
think  it  will  work  out.  (The  sad  thing,  of 
course.  Is  that  there  axe  no  bars,  girls,  swim- 
ming, girls,  bikinis,  girls,  nor  bars — only 
nuirlnee.)  Also,  and  esp>eclally.  I  w.-vnt  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  the  Montognard  way  of  life. 

The  past  2  dajrs  have  been  a  welcome 
respite.  Things  slowed  down  Saturday,  and 
Bac  Si  Kelt  was  emergency  surgery  call,  so 
yesterday  (Sunday)  I  made  rounds,  and 
goofed  off  the  rest  of  the  day — slept,  ate. 
whittled,  slept,  played  an  hour  of  badminton 
with  Romeo  Olorlanl.  showered,  rehydrated. 
napped,  ate.  whittled,  then  wrote  some  more 
In  the  book. 

Today  for  the  first  time  I  had  time  to 
see  every  patient  and  find  some  who  had 
been  lying  about  since  long  before  I  came, 
and  needed  attention — casts  with  decubitus 
ulcer,  draining  horrid  wounds  Inside,  etc..  a 
couple  of  colostomies  whose  original  prob- 
lems I  can't  find  out  except  that  they  were 
wounded  many  weeks  ago.  operated  on  In 
Saigon,  then  sent  here.  Still  can't  take  care 
of  things  promptly  as  they  should  be,  but 
if  the  Vletcong  Just  stay  dack  on  our  prov- 
ince a  few  more  days,  we  can  clear  house 
pretty  well.  There  have  been  a  couple  of 
operations  within  a  few  kilometers  of  town 
last  week  which  loaded  us  up  with  cus- 
tomers. 

We're  expecting  another  Project  Vietnam 
doctor  (surgeon)  about  March  7,  which  Is 
largely  why  ril  be  able  to  get  away  for  a 
few  days.  It's  such  fun  having  the  whole 
surgical  show  to  myself  that  I'll  probably 
be  almost  Jealous  when  a  surgeon  comes. 

Today  I  took  on  a  new  advisory  capacity, 
and  I  think  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  will  likely  open  a  new  agency 
Just  to  develop  It  further.  I  saw  a  small  boy 
flying  a  kite  and  the  kite  had  Just  dipped 
down  far  below  a  tree  top,  so  the  string  was 
getting  caught. 

The  Uttle  tad  was  making  that  age-old 
mistake  of  winding  In.  but  I  p>ci(nted  out  to 
him  that  he  should  break  the  string  and  let 
it  go,  allowing  the  kite  to  fall  to  the  ground 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  (I  dare  say 
this  is  one  area  of  social  action  In  which 
we  are  now  ahead  of  the  Vletcong.) 

(Referring  to  a  langiiage  class).  My 
teacher-students  have  reached  an  average 
number  of  about  1.4  per  session.  This  time 
they  were  Ong  Hong  and  Co  Nga:  he  is 
North  Vietnamese  and  she  is  south  (as  to 
the  confusions  resolved  as  we  go) .  I'm  mak- 
ing a  bit  of  progress  in  Vietnamese — Just 
enough  to  keep  my  Interpreters,  surgery 
crew,  and  one  of  the  policemen  behind  the 
bouse  Interested  In  teaching  me. 

And  many  patients  and  folk  in  the  town 


get  a  good  laugh  out  of  It,  too.  I'm  getting 
to  the  point  where  I  sometimes  now  can  tell 
when  the  interpreter  hasn't  asked  the  pa- 
tient the  question  that  I  wanted.  One  of 
the  intepreters  keeps  trying  to  tell  me  how 
to  practice  medicine,  and  I'm  trying  to 
slough  her  off  on  somebody  else. 

The  doctor  at  the  hospital  In  Can  Tho  said 
they  had  a  mortality  rate  of  about  40  per- 
cent. We  are  a  much  higher  class  though  we 
have  had  up  to  three  patients  In  one  bed  at 
times. 

Of  course,  we  do  send  out  all  the  wounded 
soldiery  and  some  of  the  more  critically  Hi  or 
wounded:  but  I  believe  we  have  only  had 
three  deaths  in  the  hospital  since  I've  been 
here — one  baby  with  congenital  heart  disease 
(probably),  one  child  with  cholera  who  died 
In  the  emergency  room,  and  a  boy  15  years 
old  who  came  in  with  three  perforations  of 
his  ^eum  and  temperature  of  105,  due  to 
typhoid  fever  with  necrosis  of  Peyer's  patches. 
I  did  a  bowel  resection  but  he  was  too  sick 
and  died  about  24  hours  later. 

(Have  done  a  colostomy,  two  bowel  resec- 
tions, repaired  a  perforated  Jejunum,  treated 
a  knife  wound  of  the  chest  with  pneumo- 
thorax, a  gunshot  wound  through  the  lung, 
done  a  perineal  lithotomy,  and  treated  many 
compound  fractures  and  bullet  and  grenade 
and  mortar  wounds,  closed  a  lacerated 
trachea  In  one  Vletcong  and  circumcised  an- 
other, opened  some  very  large  abscesses  In 
some  very  small  children,  saw  a  woman  with 
cholera  receive  13  liters  of  saline  Intravenous- 
ly m  the  first  232  hours  and  go  home  on  the 
fourth  day  under  her  own  power,  treated  a 
gunshot  wound  of  the  brain  and  another 
that  nicked  or  contused  the  cervical  spinal 
cord  In  a  little  girl,  opened  an  abscess  of  the 
tongue,  and  caught  three  butterflies,  and  no 
diarrhea.) 

This  hospital  Is  really  becoming  more  acti- 
vated since  the  Project  Vietnam  doctors  have 
been  coming,  and  especially  since  about  mid- 
January  when  people  began  to  learn  that 
there  was  a  surgeon  here. 

If  time  permitted,  and  the  hostilities  In 
the  area  stayed  down  to  a  dull  roar,  we  could 
get  some  bits  of  classes  and  Informal  train- 
ing going  more  than  at  present,  and  make 
quite  an  Impact  on  the  quality  of  medicine, 
because  we  have  a  generally  good  crew  of 
competent  nurses,  without  whom  the  place 
would  be  nothing  but  a  flock  of  barns. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  wesT  vwoiNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  together 
with  my  remarks  of  preface  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wheeling,  W,  Va., 
News-Register,  of  Tuesday,  March  15, 
1966,  commenting  on  the  war  on  poverty 
program  In  the  State  of  West  Virginia : 
Statk  Losas  Another  $900,000  rN  U.S.  Aid 

All  through  the  structure  of  local  and 
State  government  In  West  Virginia  tliere 
runs  Indecision,  Ineptness  and  plain  petty 
politics  which  manifests  Itself  at  almost 
every  turn  today. 

West  Virginia's  pitiful  showing  In  the 
much-heralded  war  on  poverty  program  Is 
Just  another  example  of  how  the  State  and 
local  communities  have  failed  to  show  initia- 
tive. Imagination,  and  aggressiveness  in  seek- 
ing to  Implement  the  new  processes  Intro- 
duced at  tt.e  Federal  level. 


When  we  come  right  down  to  It  we  wonder 
Just  how  many  of  the  poor  have  had  their 
lot  Improved  one  iota  as  a  result  of  all  the 
fanfare  surrounding  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. 

To  date  West  Virginia's  participation  vm- 
der  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  has  been 
disappointing.  In  fiscal  1965  West  Virginia 
failed  to  qualify  for  aid.  thus  lost  more  than 
$900,000  In  Federal  funds  allotted  to  it  for 
community  action  programs  In  the  war  on 
poverty. 

In  January  the  neighboring  State  of  Ken- 
tucky had  received  $8  million  in  Federal 
funds  for  community  action  programs  as 
compared  to  almost  $3  million  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. Besides,  the  Mountain  State  hasn't 
received  a  nickel  In  community  action  funds 
for  research  and  demonstration  programs 
while  Kentucky  has  walked  off  with  $2  - 
088,162.  ' 

Naturally  State  authorities  will  say  that 
the  communities  have  fallen  down  and  there 
is  some  truth  to  the  accusation.  However  it 
Is  up  to  the  State  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  imagination  to  assist  the  communities 
in  launching  programs  designed  to  help  the 
needy. 

We  believe  Miles  C.  Stanley,  president  of 
tlie  State  Labor  Federation,  hit  the  naU  on 
the  head  In  pointing  up  one  of  the  reasons 
why  only  a  few  promising. community  action 
programs  have  been  developed  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  there  has  been  inadequate 
technical  assistance  from  the  West  Virginia 
Economic  Opportunity  Agency,  which  U 
dominated  by  poUtlcal  appointees,  who  have 
failed  to  help  communities  develop  programs 
tailored  to  their  Individual  needs. 

We  have  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley  and  the 
handwrrltlng  was  on  the  wall  early  last  year 
In  fact,  last  spring  the  News-Register  warned 
that  the  State's  war  on  poverty  was  in  trou- 
ble. After  two  State  officials  appeared  here 
to  discuss  community  action  programs  the 
News-Reguter  stated  that  their  "appearance 
here  contributed  little  to  the  local  effort  for 
they  said  nothing  that  already  hadn't  been 
written  or  stated  heretofore  about  these  pro- 
grams." They  spoke  In  vague  generalities 
and  recommended  Increasing  the  size  of  the 
Community  Action  Committee  which  then 
numbered  30  persons.  This  suggestion  met 
with  ridicule  here  and  after  their  visit  one 
county  official  Joked  that  he  would  take  the 
telephone  directory  and  get  about  700  names 
to  fill  out  the  committee. 

If  State  officials  working  und^'  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  have  done  anything 
It  has  been  to  oonfuse  local  persons  inter- 
ested in  trying  to  fashion  meaningful  com- 
munity action  programs.  We  know  of  one 
Instance  where  a  local  institution  seeking  to 
map  a  program  under  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  received  nothing  for  Its  effort 
other  than  the  old  run-around.  Hours  of 
work  were  devoted  to  preparing  application 
forms,  trtps  were  made  to  Charleston,  tele- 
phone calls  were  put  through  to  Washington 
and  even  contact  was  made  with  Sargent 
Shrlver,  Director  of  the  OEO.  The  local  In- 
stitution was  given  conflicting  Information 
and  in  the  end  left  hopelesly  confused. 

What  Is  happening  with  the  war  on  pov- 
erty is  being  duplicated  every  day  with 
numerotis  other  programs  in  West  Virginia. 
Despite  all  we  hear  about  the  huge  amoimts 
of  Federal  funds  available  to  oxir  communi- 
ties, the  truth  Is  that  many  of  these  funds 
are  almost  Impossible  to  obtain  because  of 
redtape,  mismanagement  and  Ineptness  on 
the  part  of  State  officials.  It  Is  a  most  fnis- 
tratlng  course  to  follow  for  any  community. 
If  West  Virginia  communities  ever  are 
going  to  get  their  fair  share  of  the  Federal 
ouUays  and  the  benefits  that  can  be  derived 
from  such  programs,  it  is  up  to  SUte  govern- 
ment to  set  Its  own  house  in  order  first. 


Cheers  for  U.S.S.  "James  K.  Pofk"  and 
Admiral  Rickover  on  Successfal  Com- 
pletion of  First  Sea  Trials 
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Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  former  Navy  lieutenant,  I 
am  always  more  than  pleased  with  US. 
Navy  successes.  A  real  success  has  Ijeen 
added. 

Cheers  are  in  order  for  the  captain, 
the  officers,  and  the  good  crew,  and  to 
Admiral  Rickover  and  the  construcUon 
team,  upon  the  successful  first  sea  trials 
of  the  U.S.S.  James  K.  Polk,  our  35th 
U.S.  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The 
success  after  success  of  our  U.S.  Polaris 
nuclear  submarine  program  is  amazing. 
My  hearty  congratulations  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Paul  Nitze  for  the  prog- 
ress and  success  of  the  U.S.  Navy  under 
his  leadership. 

I  submit  for  the  record  the  excellent 
letter  of  Admiral  Rickover  at  sea  North 
Atlantic,  March  14,  1966,  and  wish  the 
good  crew  smooth  sailing  and  safe  har- 
bors for  the  future. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.S.  "Jakes  K.  Polk," 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic.  March  14, 1966 
Dear  Me.  Pulton:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully coinpleted  the  first  sea  trials  of  our  35th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S.S  James 
K.  Polk  was  buUt  by  the  Electable  Boat  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Groton. 
Conn.  We  also  have  in  operation  22  attack- 
type  nuclear  submarines,  making  a  total  of 
67. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  James  K.  Polk 
(1795-1849).  ablest  President  between  Jack- 
son and  Uncoln,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
rose  from  log  cabin  to  White  House.  Bom 
In  North  Carolina,  the  eldest  of  10  children 
of  a  plain  farmer.  PoUt  grew  to  manhood  in 
Duck  River.  Tenn..  a  rude  frontier  settle- 
ment on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  His 
ancestors  were  Scottish  Covenanters  who 
ml^ated  to  Ireland  early  in  the  17th  century 
and  to  America  a  hundred  years  later  set- 
tling first  In  Maryland  and  later  moving 
westward  in  search  of  a  freer  and  better 
life. 

The  future  Presldeu't's  family  foimd  In 
Tennessee  the  hoped-for  land  of  promise 
where  unremitting  toll  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  attain  prosperity  and  an  honored 
place  In  the  commimlty.  Young  Polk  worked 
long  hours  on  the  farm  and,  since  there  were 
no  schools,  was  taught  the  three  R's  by  his 
parents.  He  was  good  at  mathematics  and 
liked  to  read.  When  he  reached  17,  his  father 
was  able  to  grant  him  his  wish  for  an  edu- 
cation leading  to  a  professional  career. 

Though  never  In  robtist  health,  Polk  was 
all  his  life  a  prodigious  worker.  He  accom- 
plished much  because  he  had  enormous  drive 
and  great  talent  for  systematic  and  sustained 
mental  labor.  It  took  him  but  3  years  of 
formal  instruction  to  make  up  his  educa- 
tional deficiencies.  At  20,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  University  of  North  Cartrilna  with 
sophomore  standing,  graduating  with  first 
honors  in  mathematics  and  classics.  He 
read  law  and,  before  he  was  36,  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  practitioners  in  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  as  well  as  a  promising  candidate  foe 
public  oOce. 


After  one  term  in  the  State  legislature  he 
entered  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
wnere  he  served  from  1825  to  1839  the  last 
4  years  as  ^>eaker  and  leader  of  the  Jack- 
Bonlan  forces.  Polk  would  have  preferred 
to  wanaln  in  Congress  but  was  drafted  by 
his  party  to  run  tor  Governor  of  Tennessee 
to  save  the  State  for  the  party.  Kected  In 
1839.  he  lost  m  1841  and  1843— the  only 
setbacks  In  an  otherwise  uniformly  success- 
ful career. 

In  those  days,  rival  candidates  used  to 
travel  the  country  together,  putting  up  at 
the  same  inns,  often  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed,  taking  turns  addressing  the  same  meet- 
ings to  which  voters  flocked  from  distant 
parts,  as  much  for  entertainment  as  for 
poUtlcal  discussion.  Polk  ran  on  his  record 
as  Governor.  He  had  given  his  State  an 
excellent  administration,  rescued  it  from 
near  bankruptcy,  and  Initiated  significant 
reforms.  His  rival,  semlllterate  but  shrewd 
never  discussed  Issues  but  took  pains  to 
amuse  the  audience.  He  won,  It  seems,  chief- 
ly because  he  was  the  better  storyteller. 

Polk  was  being  considered  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  the  Texas  and  Oregon  issues  burst 
upon  the  country  causing  a  deadlock  that 
could  be  broken  only  by  nominating  Polk 
as  a  compromise  candidate  for  President. 
The  1844  election  was  one  of  the  most  hotly 
contested  the  Nation  had  ever  experienced. 
The  issues  between  Democrats  and  Whigs 
were  sharply  drawn,  feelings  ran  high,  the 
country  was  almost  evenly  divided. 

Odd  as  It  seems  today,  the  candidates  for 
the  Presidency  did  npt  campaign  actively 
since  It  was  then  considered  unseemly  to 
give  the  appearance  of  seeking  this  high 
office.  Polk  won  with  170  electoral  votes  to 
105  for  Clay.  Though  at  49  he  was  the  young- 
est President,  he  was  conmiitted  to  a  more 
ambitious,  more  precisely  stated  admlnls- 
traUon  program  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
All  of  It  was  carried  out  in  the  single  term 
to  which  he  had  limited  himself  volimtarlly 
when  accepting  the  nomination  of  his  party. 
In  the  domestic  field,  Polk's  achievements 
proved  ephemeral,  but  his  views,  consistently 
Jacksonlan,  still  have  historic  Interest.  He 
was  a  strict  constitutionalist  because  he  was 
certain  this  alone  could  preserve  the  Union. 
He  opposed  the  protective  tariff  because  he 
deemed  It  "unjust  to  tax  the  labor  of  one 
class  of  society  to  support  and  fatten 
another."  He  feared  that  Federal  funds  for 
Internal  Improvements  would  desUoy  State 
sovereignty. 

It  was  better  "to  live  as  freemen  In  a 
trackless  wilderness  than  ride  as  vassals  down 
a  broad  highway."  He  wanted  Federal  funds 
kept  separate  from  the  private  banking  sys- 
tem to  prevent  their  being  used  for  credit 
expansion  and  cheap  money. 

The  Federal  Government,  he  thought, 
should  be  brought  back  to  ''what  It  was  In- 
tended to  be,  a  plain  economical  govern- 
ment." In  the  foreign  field,  Polk's  success 
was  both  spectacular  and  of  enduring  im- 
portance to  the  Nation.  An  ardent  expan- 
sionist, as  was  natural  given  his  pioneer  back- 
ground, Polk  added  more  territory  to  the 
United  States  than  any  previous  President 
except  Jefferson. 

He  setUed  the  40-year-old  Northwest 
boundary  dispute  by  skUlful  diplomacy  and 
admirable  nerve  in  face  of  a  possible  two- 
front  war.  inducing  Britlan  to  reUnquish  her 
longstanding  demand  for  a  boundary  along 
the  Columbia  River,  which  would  have  cost 
tis  the  State  of  Washington,  In  exchange  for 
abandonment  of  ovir  claim  to  what  Is  now 
British  Columbia. 

On  the  basis  of  discovery  and  settlement, 
this  was  the  most  we  could  Justifiably  ask  or, 
fcM'  that  matter,  reaUsUcally  hope  to  obtain 
without  reeorUng  to  war.  Our  southwest 
boundary  was  moved  to  its  present  location 
as  a  result  of  Polk's  able  management  of  the 
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M«xlcaxi  War  and  th«  ansulng  peace  nego- 
tlona. 

Uezico  was  generotuly  compenaated  for  the 
loea  of  California  and  New  Mexico  though  not 
of  Tesaa  which  had  been  loet  10  yean  earlier 
In  exactly  the  same  way  as  Mexico  herself 
had  been  lost  to  Spain— ^by  a  successful  Indl- 
genoxis  revolt.  We  paid  Mexico  considerably 
nxore  per  acre  than  Napoleon  had  charged 
us  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  In  1803.  When 
Polk  left  office,  the  United  States  stretched 
from  "sea  to  shining  sea." 

Polk  stood  out  among  leading  figures  of  his 
day  In  bis  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  na- 
tional Interest,  uninfluenced  by  personal  or 
parochial  considerations.  0t  most  19th  cen- 
tury historians  accused  him  of  precipitating 
the  Mexican -American  War  In  the  Interest  of 
slavery  expansion.  This  verdict  haa  since 
been  reversed  In  consequence  of  the  publica- 
tion early  In  this  century  of  relevant  official 
documents  from  the  archives  of  Texas,  Mex- 
ico and  Great  Britain,  which  made  It  pos- 
sible to  see  the  Issue  more  accurately.  When 
Polk  took  office,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
already  an  accomplished  fact.  Having  warned 
us  she  would  consider  this  "equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war,"  Mexico  promptly  severed 
diplomatic  relations. 

Both  sides  moved  troops  to  the  Mexican - 
Texan  border.  Unfortunately,  the  two  coun- 
tries disagreed  as  to  whether  the  Rio  Orande 
or  the  Nueces  constituted  the  boundary.  It 
was  in  the  disputed  territory  between  these 
rivers  that  hostilities  broke  out  spontane- 
ously and  a  war  that  neither  country  really 
wanted  began. 

That  Polk  was  able  to  execute  his  entire 
domestic  and  foreign  program  Is  the  more 
rentarkable  in  that  he  was  neither  a  charls- 
matlc^pader  Identified  with  some  great  pop- 
ular ^>vement.  nor  a  politician  adept  at 
manipulating  people  and  events.  How  he  was 
able  to  resolve  the  great  Issues  pressing  upon 
him  can  best  be  understood  by  reading  the 
diary  he  kept  while  In  office. 

The  President  emerges  from  lu  pages  an 
able  and  astute  administrator  who  ap- 
pro€u:hed  every  problem  with  a  logical  mind 
and  a  keen  sense  of  political  realities,  who 
gained  bis  objectives  by  stating  them  with 
precision  and  Justifying  them  with  well- 
reasoned  argument.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  understood  the  Issues  he  dealt  with 
better  than  moat  of  his  experts,  whether  they 
involved  war  strategy,  military  supply,  diplo- 
matic negotiations  or  how  to  get  congres- 
sional approval  for  his  measures  when  the 
nominally  dominant  Democrats  were  so  rent 
by  faction  that  every  Executive  request  was 
attacked  by  at  least  one  element  In  his  party, 
enthusiastically  supported  by  the  Whigs. 

Written  for  peraonai  use,  as  a  reminder  of 
the  official  happenings  crowding  his  overfull 
days,  the  diary  give*  an  intimate  glimpse 
Into  the  Executive  office  during  a  transitional 
period  In  our  history:  a  time  when,  as  a  re- 
sult of  war.  technological  change,  and  the 
physical  growth  of  the  country,  certain  as- 
pects oX  the  democratic  process,  certain  po- 
litical habits  had  become  outmoded,  but  the 
American  people  were  not  yet  prepared  to 
relinquiah  them.  Take  the  fine  old  tradition 
that  every  citizen  has  access  to  the  President. 

It  had  become  an  Intolerable  burden,  for 
the  business  of  the  Nation  was  now  so  large 
It  demanded  all  a  President's  time  and 
energy.  Polk  found  that  "no  President  who 
performs  his  duty  faithfxilly  and  conscien- 
tiously can  have  any  leisure."  He  rarely  took 
even  a  brief  vacation  and  often  had  to  toll  far 
Into  the  night  to  complete  official  tasks  for 
which  he  found  no  time  during  the  day.  so 
besieged  was  he  with  people  wanting  to  shake 
bis  band  or  pay  their  respects,  and  wltb 
offlceseekers  and  patronage-soliciting  poli- 
ticians who.  as  he  wryly  put  It.  seemed  to 
feel  tbat  providing  Job*  was  "the  chief  end  ot 
government." 

Or  take  the  peralstene*  ot  divisive  geo- 
graphic and  Ideological  Interests  which.   In 


Polk's  time,  tended  to  take  precedence  over 
the  national  interest.  So  much  so  that  poli- 
ticians In  all  sections  of  the  country  Indulged 
in  the  mischief  of  threatening  to  break  up 
the  Union  whenever  national  action  went 
against  their  parochial  Interests.  The  well- 
publicized  quarrels  In  the  Senate,  which  were 
caused  by  Intrusion  of  these  divisive  factors 
into  every  foreign  policy  Issue,  were  a  serious 
handicap  to  Polk  when  he  was  engaged  in 
difficult  negotiations  with  Britain  over  Ore- 
gon, or  sought  by  diplomatic  mesois  to  end 
the  War  with  Mexico.  The  American  people 
and  their  leaders  bad  not  yet  accepted  the 
a.axim  we  now  take  for  granted  that  "politics 
end  at  the  water's  edge." 

One  cannot  read  Polk's  diary  without 
warming  to  this  thoughtful  man  of  uncom- 
promising Integrity  whose  political  philos- 
ophy, as  he  once  said,  "was  not  of  yesterday," 
but  "formed  upon  mature  consideration," 
and  adhered  to  whether  It  was  expedient  at 
the  moment  or  not.  Having  achieved  the 
objectives  of  his  administration,  he  refused 
renomlnatlon  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
died  3  months  after  leaving  the  White  House. 
Respectfully. 

H.  O.  RiCKOvat. 


The  Great  Society 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  Clark,  our  dynamic  Am- 
bassador to  Australia,  made  a  speech  at 
the  Sydney  Club  in  Australia  on  March 
10.  in  which  he  outlined  the  objectives 
of  the  Great  Society  to  the  Australian 
people. 

Ambassador  Clark  is  a  grent  American 
who  is  making  a  good  impression  in  Aus- 
tralia because  his  drive  and  enthusiasm 
are  so  admired  by  the  people  of  this 
great  American  ally  in  the  far  Pacific. 

I  have  asked  leave  to  make  the  speech 
part  of  these  remarks,  and  I  commend 
its  retuling  to  my  colleagues : 
Thx  GacAT  Socirrr 

(Speech  given  by  Ambassador  Clark  to  the 
Sydney  Club.  Mar.  10.  1906) 

Mr  Chairman.  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  always  a 
great  pleasure  to  visit  this  beautiful  and  ex- 
citing city  of  Sydney  and  I  am  especiaUy 
happy  today  to  be  with  the  nvembers  and 
guesu  of  the  Sydney  Club.  I  don't  mecm  to 
imply  that  I  like  getting  away  from  my  home 
town  of  Canberra,  but  It's  nice  to  see  how  the 
other  half  Uve — or  should  I  say  the  other  90 
percent.  And  I'm  always  Interested  In  see- 
ing how  the  opera  house  Is  coming  along. 
I've  bought  a  couple  of  the  lottery  tlcketa, 
so  I  feel  It's  partly  mine. 

When  I  first  heard  about  the  Sydney  Club, 
I  was  tdd  that  it  was  origUially  known  as 
the  Millions  Club.  Being  a  banker,  I  natur- 
ally thought  of  money,  for  which  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration.  Money 
doesn't  talk — It  shouts.  It  really  will  not 
buy  happiness,  but  can  help  you  look  for  it 
In  a  lot  of  nice  places.  Now  I  dont  neces- 
sarily have  In  mind  the  Pink  Pussy  Cat,  be- 
cause I  have  not  t>een  there  yet.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  the  prospect  of  talking  to  a  group 
of  Australian  mllUonarles  intrigued  me. 
Then,  out  of  curiosity,  I  asked  someone 
whether  the  word  "mUUons"  referred  to 
pounds  or  dollars — and  the  answer  ctaae  back 


"neither" — It  meant  people.  Well,  I  don't 
mind — I  like  people  too.  Especially  girls. 
I  have  three  beautiful  granddaughters. 

I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  salute  your 
founder,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Rlckard,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  so  many  years  In  the 
service  of  your  club  and  the  betterment  of 
this  great  city.  I  feel  there  Is  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  common  ground  In  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  Sydney  Club  and  the  subject  of 
my  talk  today — The  Great  Society. 

Just  last  December,  your  distinguished 
President.  Sir  John  Northcott,  In  his  Christ- 
mas message.  |K>lnted  to  the  need  "to  con- 
sider the  faith  and  fellowship  which  He  at  the 
core  of  himian  affairs."  Sir  John  also  spoke 
of  the  conttnuatlng  need  to  restore  our  trust 
and  tolerance  toward  others,  as  well  as  the 
need  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
fellowship  and  human  dignity. 

These  are  the  same  Ideals  which  underly 
the  concept  of  the  Great  Society  to  which  the 
President,  the  Government,  ani  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  directing  so  much  of 
their  tlnte,  energy,  and  money. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times:  "What  is 
the  Great  Society?"  In  Its  essence.  It's  a 
program  designed  to  satisfy  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  our  society.  It's  not  only  the 
Idea  of  providing  everyone  a  roof  over  their 
heads  and  enough  to  eat,  although  that  Is 
a  part  of  It.    It  also  means: 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  all  our  citi- 
zens; 

Equal  Justice  under  the  law: 

The  opportunity  to  work  and  Improve  one's 
status  In  life: 

Freedom    from    anxiety    In    our    old    age. 

In  short,  the  object  Is  a  better  world 
for  ourselves  and  our  children  as  well  as 
for  our  neighbors  and  friends  all  over  God's 
world. 

I  have  known  our  great  President,  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson,  for  many,  mnay  years  and 
have  worked  very  closely  with  him  on  a 
great  number  of  undertakings.  He  Is  a  great 
humanitarian.  Gentle  and  soft  hearted. 
Kind  and  considerate.  A  most  wonderful 
character.  I  have  heard  him  talk  about  his 
concept  of  a  Great  Society  many  times  and 
I  know  he  considers  it  the  most  challenging 
and  important  task  that  the  American  peo- 
ple have  ever  faced.  President  Johnson  has 
pointed  out  that  for  almost  two  centuries 
we  have  steadily  progreesed  in  our  American 
way  of  life,  but  he  adds  that  we  are  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  road  to  a  really 
Great  Society. 

Some  people.  Including  many  writers,  say 
the  Great  Society  actually  started  almost 
190  years  ago  when  Americans  achieved  their 
Independence  and  proclaimed  as  their  Na- 
tion's goal:  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  That,  In  a  nutshell.  Is  what 
the  Great  Society  Is  all  about.  Others  have 
said  that  the  Great  Society  Is  part  of  a 
continuing  revolution — a  planned  revo- 
lution— going  back  about  33  years  when  the 
New  Dealers,  under  the  Inspirational  lead- 
ership of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
fought  agrainst  the  tyranny  of  i>overty.  Ig- 
norance, inaecurlty.  prejudice,  and  fear. 

In  those  days.  In  the  1930's  President 
Johnson  was  a  young  New  Dealer  himself. 
Administrative  Assistant  to  a  Texas  Con- 
gressman. Today,  he  Is  fighting  hard  to 
bring  to  reality  some  of  the  dreams  which 
he  and  his  fellow  New  Dealers  shared  more 
than  30  years. 

President  Johnson  has  not  been  content 
wltb  past  accomplishments.  He  has  given 
the  American  people  a  fresh  new  approach 
to  their  own  destiny.  At  his  urging,  we  have 
begun  to  look  beyond  the  years  Immediate- 
ly ahead  to  the  unfolding  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  Nation's  history. 

He  has  called  upon  us  to  see:  That  prob- 
lems, long  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  our  soci- 
ety, must  be  brought  to  the  surface  and 
eliminated:  that  currents  of  change  whose 
flow    had    seemed    random   are    moving    to- 
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gether  In  a  new  tide;  that  possibUltles 
thought  to  be  remote  In  fact  lie  clcee  at 
band.  We  have  been  made  more  fully  aware 
of  this  generation's  trusteeship  of  our  coun- 
try's future.  We  have  been  summoned  by 
our  President  to  compare  the  pattern  of  our 
society  against  the  design  of  a  Great  Soci- 
ety— to  make  those  parts  which  are  miss- 
ing— and  to  remake  those  which  are  flawed. 

What  are  the  roots  of  the  concept,  and 
how  will  It  affect  my  country's  course?  Here 
are  the  words  in  which  President  Johnson 
told  how  he  htmself  found  the  answer  to 
the  hard  question  of  how  a  President  can 
know  the  right  course  to  choose: 

"The  answer  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
land  where  I  was  born.  It  was  once  barren 
land.  The  angular  hills  were  covered  with 
scrub  cedar  and  a  few  live  oaks.  Little  would 
grow  in  the  harsh  caliche  soil.  And  each 
spring  the  Pedernales  River  would  flood  the 
valley. 

"But  men  came  and  worked  and  endured 
and  built.  Today  that  country  is  abundant 
with  fruit,  cattle,  goats  and  sheep.  There 
are  pleasant  homes  and  lakes,  and  the  floods 
are  gone.  Why  did  men  come  to  that  once 
forbidding  land? 

"They  were  restless,  of  course,  and  had  to 
be  moving  on.  But  there  was  more  than 
that.  There  was  a  dream — a  dream  of  a 
place  where  a  freeman  could  build  for  him- 
self, and  raise  his  children  to  a  better  life 

a  dream  of  a  continent  to  be  conquered,  a 
world  to  be  won,  a  nation  to  be  made. 

"Remembering  this,  I  knew  the  answer. 
A  President  does  not  shape  a  new  and  per- 
sonal vision  of  America.  He  collects  it  from 
the  scattered   hopes   of  the  American  past 

•  •   •  It  has  guided  us  every  step  of  the  way 

•  •  •  It  shall  lead  us  as  we  enter  this  third 
century  of  search  for  'a  more  perfect 
Union.'  " 

That  vision  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
President  Johnson,  which  looks  out  upon 
"a  world  to  be  won,"  Is  drawn  from  the 
whole  history  of  America.  The  course  it 
sets  for  us  leads  straight  on  form  where  we 
stand  today,  laying  down  no  burden,  re- 
jecting no  responsibility,  discarding  no 
commitment.  It  Is  a  demand  that  we  keep 
faith  with  ourselves. 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  January,  he  said  that  there  are 
three  roads  that  lead  to  the  Great  Society: 

"Growth  In  the  economic  health  and  abun- 
dance of  o'ui  country; 

"Justice,  to  permit  all  our  people  to  share 
the  freedom  and  opportunity  of  America; 

"LIberaUon  of  our  genius  and  abundance 
to  enrich  the  quality  of  our  lives." 

These  are  not  empty  phrases  but  ambi- 
tious goals  which  are  backed  up  by  specific 
action  programs  or  proposals  designed  to 
move  the  American  people  down  these  three 
roads.  I^t  me  summarize  a  few  of  these 
programs  to  show  you  that  the  concept  of 
the  Great  Society  Is  not  merely  a  dream 
but  a  serious  program  of  action  on  many 
fronts.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
are  underway  or  are  "in  the  works,"  as  we 
say: 

1-  A  program  In  education  to  Insure  every 
American  child  the  fullest  development  of 
his  mind  and  skills. 

2.  A  massive  attack  on  crippling  and  kill- 
ing diseases.  This  Includes  medical  care  of 
the  aged,  cooperaUve  International  efforts  to 
eliminate  the  killing  diseases,  stepped  up 
medical  research  and  education,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  community  institutions 
for  the  mentaUy  retarded. 

3.  A  National  effort  to  make  the  American 
city  a  better  and  more  sUmulaUng  place  to 
Uve.  This  Includes  specific  programs  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  slum  clearance,  improved 
and  expanded  community  faculties,  better 
transportation  and  health  services,  recrea- 


tion and  parks,  and  the  purification  of  water 
and  air. 

4.  Measures  to  conserve  the  national  beau- 
ties of  America — more  National  and  State 
parks,  highway  beautlficaUon,  and  the  end- 
ing of  the  wasteful  and  degrading  poison- 
ing of  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

5.  The  development  of  regjions  of  our  coun- 
try suffering  from  distress  and  depression— 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  which  is  well 
underway. 

6.  New  efforts  to  control  and  prevent  crime 
and  delinquency. 

7.  Steps  to  Insure  equal  Justice  to  all  our 
people,  including  the  eUminatlon  of  every 
remaining  obstacle  to  the  right  and  oppor- 
tunity to  vote. 

8.  Support  for  the  creative  arts  and 
sciences. 

These  are  some  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams of  action;  progress  is  being  made  in 
all  of  them.  But  the  goals  of  the  Great 
Society  are  not  specific  and  the  programs 
are  not  static,  because  people  will  always 
aspire  to  and  work  for  the  betterment  of 
life.  The  goals  and  achievements  of  one 
generation  are  the  starting  points  for  the 
next.  Our  dynamic  society  will  never  reach 
the  point  where  people  can  sit  back  and  say, 
well,  we've  made  it — ^we  have  achieved  the 
great  society.  For  there  will  always  be 
enough  things  to  do  to  Improve  the  lot  of 
our  own  people  and  the  people  of  the  less 
fortunate  lands. 

While  President  Johnson  has  set  forth  the 
goals  of  a  Great  Society  for  America — and 
has  started  us  down  the  road — the  President 
and  the  American  people  know  that  we  have 
no  monopoly  of  the  desires  to  build  a  better 
society.  They  are  common  to  every  individ- 
ual and  every  nation.  It  is  our  hope  that, 
while  we  make  progress  toward  a  Great  So- 
ciety in  America,  our  efforts  and  experience 
will  help  other  nations  to  make  progress. 
In  their  own  way,  toward  their  great  societies! 
So  In  our  common  pursuit  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  and  a  better  life  at  home, 
we  wiu  not  forget  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  that  lives  under  a  burden  of  ignorance, 
disease,  poverty,  and  despair.  History  has 
not  let  us  abide  in  the  delusion  of  isolation- 
ism. Freedom  is  not  divisible,  nor  is  the 
struggle  for  an  improved  lot  for  mankind, 
for  a  greater  society  of  the  human  race. 

At  the  time  of  America's  foundation  we 
did  not  claim  that  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  was  a  birthright  for  Ameri- 
cans and  Americans  only.  We  will  be  happy 
to  share  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
the  techniques  and  programs  we  tost  and  de- 
velpp  in  pursuit  of  the  Great  Society.  We 
will  be  happy  to  export  this  type  of  revolu- 
tion. 

This  revolution — this  searching  and  work- 
ing for  a  better  life— is  taking  place,  step 
by  step,  in  many  covmtriea  around  the  world. 
And  we  and  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Western  society  are  helping  create  this 
revolution.  Vice  President  HtrMPHRET  said 
In  Canberra  last  month  that  "we  are  the 
revolutionists — not  the  Communists.  We  are 
the  agents  of  Justice  and  reform— not  the 
Communists."  This  certainly  U  true.  The 
Great  Society  Is  a  dream  we  can  all  share 
and  can  all  work  toward  for  It  reflects  the 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  a  few  words 
that  President  Johnson  spoke  2  years  ago 
at  the  University  of  Michigan : 

"The  Great  Society  U  not  a  safe  harbor,  a 
resting  place,  a  final  objective,  a  finished 
work.  It  is  a  challenge  constantly  renewed 
beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny  where  the 
meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the  marvelous 
products  of  our  labor." 

In  my  country  we  sing  and  love  an  old 
hymn  called  "Blest  Be  The  He  That  Binds" 
and  now  may  I  say  God  bless  you  everyone 
I  thank  you. 
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Tribute  to  Ireland's  Patron  Saint 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    NZW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
privilege  to  join  with  the  House  mem- 
bership in  its  annual  observance  of  St 
Patrick's  Day.  My  participation  this 
year  takes  on  added  significance,  be- 
cause the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 
has  done  me  the  great  honor  of  elect- 
ing me  an  honorary  member  of  that 
order. 

All  my  memories  of  March  17  recall 
occasions  of  festivities,  wit,  and  whole- 
some merriment.  I  boast  the  friendship 
of  hundreds  of  friends — men  and  women 
of  Irish  descent.    Prom  them  I  have  also 

learned    their    true    inner    feelings of 

how  their  ancestors,  who  loved  their  na- 
tive land,  experienced  centuries  of  trag- 
edy and  suffering  in  defense  of  their 
Inborn  freedom  of  spirit.  Success 
crowned  their  efforts  when  eventually 
most  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  released 
from  colonial  status,  and  the  Irish  peo- 
ple were  rewarded  with  the  rights  of 
government  through  democratic  princi- 
ples. This  little  country  stands  as  a 
splendid  example  today,  stimulating 
hope  in  the  hearts  of  small  nations  of 
the  world  imprisoned  under  Communist 
rule. 

Many  glowing  words,  in  song  and 
story,  will  be  heard  this  weekend,  wher- 
ever people  stop  to  pay  tribute  to  Ire- 
land's patron  saint,  I  will  enjoy  hearing 
them  because  St.  Patrick's  Day  is  of 
great  significance  in  New  York  City.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my 
statement  by  readiiig  the  words  of  Ire- 
land's national  anthem.  It  is  a  stirring 
song,  and  as  you  hear  its  words  you  will 
detect  a  similarity  to  our  own  beloved 
anthem,  which  was  inspired  by  the  deeds 
of  a  fighting  little  band  of  Americans 
who  were  dedicated  to  breaking  their 
own  colonial  shackles.  This  grand 
"Soldier's  Song"  was  made  available  to 
me  some  years  ago  by  Mr,  J.  J.  Bolger 
at  the  Irish  Embassy: 

Thk  Soldier's  Song 
We'll  sing  a  song,  a  soldier's  song. 
With  cheering,  rousing  chorus. 
As  round  our  blEizlng  fires  we  throng. 
The  starry  heavens  o'er  us; 
Impatient  for  the  coming  fight. 
And  as  we  wait  the  morning's  light. 
Here  in  the  silence  of  the  night. 
We'll  chant  a  soldier's  song. 
(Chonis) 
Soldiers  are  we,  whose  lives  are  pledged  to 

Ireland; 
Some   have   come   from   a  land  beyond   the 

wave. 
Sworn  to  be  free,  no  more  our  ancient  sire- 
land. 
Shall  shelter  the  despot  or  the  slave; 
Tonight  we  man  the  gap  of  danger,  in  Erin's 

cause  come  woe  at  weal; 
'Mid   caimon's   roar   and   rifle's   peal,   well 
chant  a  soldier's  song. 
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In  ralley  green  on  towering  cr«g 
Our  fathers  fought  before  us. 
And  conquered  'neath  the  B&me  old  flaf 
That's  proudly  floating  o'er  us. 
We're  children  of  a  fighting  race 
That  nerer  yet  has  known  dlagracei. 
And  aa  we  march  the  foe  to  face 
We'll  chant  a  soldier's  aong. 

(Repeat  ehcrua) 
Sons  of  the  Oael.     Men  of  the  Pale. 
The  long-watched  day  Is  breaking: 
The  serrted  ranks  of  Innlafall 
Shall  set  the  tyrant  quaking. 
Our  campflrea  now  are  burning  low. 
See  in  the  Bast  a  sllv'ry  glow. 
Out  yonder  walU  the  Saxon  foe. 
So  chant  a  soldier's  song. 

(Rqwat  chorus) 


Natioiid  Traffic  Safety  Legisladoa 
Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cALiroairiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject 
of  traffic  safety  Is  one  to  which  Increasing 
attention  is  being  paid,  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce holding  hearings  on  a  number  of 
trafBc  safety  bills  this  week. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  a  bill  to  create  a 
Natiorml  Traffic  Safety  Agency,  my  able 
eolleagiie  and  good  friend,  the  Honorable 
James  Mackay  of  Georgia,  dehvered  an 
address  on  "The  Need  for  Effective  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Legislation,"  on 
March  8.  1966.  to  the  Third  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Southern  States-Armed 
Forces-Federal  Regional  Traffic  Safety 
Workshop,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  The 
address  contains  a  fine  historical  simi- 
mary  of  effort*  to  do  something  about  the 
traffic  safety  problem,  and  deals  in- 
cisively with  the  principal  Issues.  The 
speech  follows: 

Tot  Nkkd  rom  Eiyiciiva  National  TkAmc 
SarKTr  I^oislatiom 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  In  Chattanooga 
today  to  partlclpmte  In  this  workshop  be- 
cause the  simple  fact  that  you  are  assembled 
here  this  morning  from  all  over  our  region 
Is  evidence  of  your  determination  to  con- 
tinue and  accelerate  efforts  to  reduce  mount- 
ing loaaea  of  life  and  property  associated 
vltli  trmlBe  aoddenta. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  your  flrrt 
meeting  in  Atlanta.  At  that  time  I  was  a 
member  ol  the  Georgia  Legislature  and  I 
there  expressed  concern  over  the  fact  that 
our  State  leglslatuna  were  faUlng  to  act  In 
concert  to  build  a  safer  traffic  environment, 
and.  Indeed,  were  almost  falling  to  act  at 
all.  My  concern  was  justified  because,  not- 
wltbatandlng  conalderable  interest,  the 
States  are  moving  at  a  snaU's  pace.  If  at  aU. 
Georgia  drew  a  blank  In  the  last  two  sea- 
aloiH  although  more  than  40  safety  bills 
WW*  put  In  the  legislative  hopper. 

NKB>    FOa   TKAVnC    SAVXTT    LXCISLATIOIT 

Today  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you 
about  the  need,  as  I  see  It.  for  eftectlve  traf- 
fic safety  legislation  by  Congress.  I  speak 
aa  an  advocate  and  not  as  an  observer  be- 
cause the  bill  I  prepared  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Trafflo  Safety  Agency  was 
Introduced  In  the  House  and  Senate  on  Feb- 


ruary 8  of  this  year.  Twenty-five  Members 
of  the  Hoiuse  have  Joined  me  as  cosponsors 
and  15  Senatow  led  by  Senator  Vanc« 
HAancK,  of  Indiana,  sponsor  the  bUl  In  the 
Senate. 

INTZaSTATI      AJfB      rOBDOW      COMME>CS      COlf- 

urrrES  HZAaiifaa  masch  is 
The  House  bills  are  pending  In  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Conunlttee  on 
which  I  serve  and  the  Senate  bUls  have  been 
referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. Chairman  Staccess  wUl  open  hearings 
on  March  15  on  these  bUIs  and  on  the  ad- 
ministration bill  which  was  sent  over  last 
week  at  the  time  the  President  delivered 
his  Riessage  on  transportation.  Including 
traffic  safety. 

Chances  are  that  this  89th  Congress  will 
enact  the  most  significant  traffic  safety  leg- 
islation In  the  90-year  history  of  the  auto- 
mobile. I  hope  so.  and  I  Intend  to  do  all 
within  my  power  to  see  that  we  get  positive 
results  out  of  this  session.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  act  together  positively  and  co- 
operatively to  build  a  safer  traffic  environ- 
ment or  we  are  going  to  die  separately  as  a 
result  of  our  Inaction. 

corroaiAL  condemns  legislators 
Politicians  are  acciistomed  to  criticism  and 
to  the  impunglng  of  our  motives.  This  is 
the  way  a  free  society  works,  but  now  and 
then  you  read  an  editorial  that  astounds 
you.  Such  a  one  I  found  on  the  front  page 
of  Barron's,  the  business  weekly. 

The  editorial  was  captioned:  "Traffic  Safe- 
ty. Politics  and  Prejudice  In  the  Driver's 
Seat."  The  editorial  charged  that  the  rea- 
son why  the  Congress  is  taking  sm  Interest 
In  the  death  toll  on  our  highways  this  year 
Is  that  it.  "like  lung  cancer  and  poisoned 
wells  •  •  •  constitutes  what  politicians  call 
a  gut  issue,  that  Is,  one  In  which  emotion 
tends  to  prevail  over  reason."  The  editorial 
goes  on  to  say.  "Contrary  to  the  sweeping 
charges,  the  Nation's  automotive  safety  rec- 
ord Is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  In  this  Im- 
perfect world.  It  happens  to  be  far  better 
than  most  of  Its  counterparts  abroad,  where 
safety  supposedly  comes  ahead  of  style,  and 
It  has  shown  vast  Improvement  over  the 
years".  The  editorial  concludes  that.  "None 
of  the  foregoing  U  Ukely  to  stop  muckrak- 
ing writers  or  political  demagogs,  who 
know  pay  dirt  when  they  strike  It  •  •  • 
whatever  Albany  or  Washington  may  pre- 
tend, highway  safety  hangs  primarily  on 
individual  responsibility.  No  Federal  pro- 
gram will  ever  get  from  here  to  there." 

I  dont  Intend  to  offer  a  rebuttal  to  this 
superficial  editorial,  or  to  try  and  defend 
Congress.  Instead  I  want  to  relate  to  you 
some  of  the  legislative  history  of  the  subject 
of  traffic  safety  and  why  so  many  of  us  in  this 
89th  Congress  are  determined  to  get  the 
Federal  role  in  traffic  safety  explicitly  de- 
fined by  an  appropriate  act  of  Congress  this 
year. 

WHT    THIS    TEA»» 

A  legitimate  question  might  be  asked  at 
this  point.  Why  this  year?  Why  has  con- 
cern and  talk  of  legislation  suddenly  mush- 
roomed? After  all  there  has  been  concern 
about  traffic  accidents  since  the  advent  of  the 
motor  vehicle.  Thirty  years  ago  J.  C.  Pumas 
wrote  a  stem-winding  article  In  the  Reader's 
Digest  enUUed.  "And  Sudden  Death."  which 
should  have  stirred  people  to  action  then. 
Why  the  furor  now? 

Ths  best  answer  I  can  give  you  Is  to  say 
that  a  number  at  people  In  public  and 
private  life  have  become  aroused  because  it 
Is  dawning  on  them  that  this  problem  has 
had  national  attention  for  40  years  but  that 
whaterer  we  have  done  to  date  has  not  suf- 
ficed. A  review  of  the  work  of  private  groups 
and  organizations,  and  our  public  efforts  dls- 
(floses  how  enormous  energies  devoted  to  solv- 
ing a  complex  problem  can  be  subverted, 
sidetracked  and  rendered  ineffective  by 
limitsd  thinking,  by  fetishes,  by  special  In- 


terests, by  failure  ot  people  to  work  closely 
together,  and  by  individuals  riding  forth  In 
all  directions. 

THREE  CANARDS 

Much  of  the  effort  has  gone  stale.  It  is 
heartbreaking  to  realize  that  people  con* 
tlnue  to  view  the  traffic  accident  phenome- 
non from  the  point  of  view  of  50  years  ago. 
Tills  fact  is  Illustrated  by  three  frequently 
heard  canards.  First.  It  Is  said  that  the 
American  people  are  Indifferent  about  the  loss 
of  human  lite  on  our  roadways.  Second.  It  Is 
said  that  we  gladly  pay  the  price  In  human 
life  for  the  thrill  of  speed.  And  third.  It  Is 
said  that  people  don't  want  anything  done — 
that  safety  Is  not  marketable  and  that  peo- 
ple dont  want  any  restraints — that  death  on 
the  highway  Is  Just  one  of  the  risks  you  take 
for  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  driving 
where  you  want  to  go. 

How  did  these  ridiculous  propositions  gain 
such  wide  currency?  The  answer  Is  twofold: 
Because  of  the  special  nature  of  the  traffic 
accident,  and  because  of  the  methods  we 
have  used  to  achieve  a  safer  traffic  environ- 
ment. 

TRAmC   ACCIDENT AN    INDIVIDUAL    OOCORRENCE 

The  traffic  accident  Is  an  individual  oc- 
currence. It  Is  undramatlc  except  for  those 
Immediately  Involved.  It  does  not  have 
any  unfavorable  economic  consequences  ex- 
cept to  the  victims — at  least  that  is  the 
popular  view. 

What  if  It  were  not  an  Individual  occur- 
rence? Let  me  try  this  on  you.  Next  month 
we  expect,  and  hope  that  52.000  men,  women, 
and  children  will  be  In  ovur  new  Atlanta 
stadium  for  the  opening  game  of  the  Atlanta 
Braves.  What  If  some  new  kind  of  catas- 
trophe engulfed  these  people  in  violent,  sud- 
den or  agonizing  and  In  some  Instances 
flaming  or  lingering  death.  Our  Nation 
would  mobilize  as  never  before  because  In 
our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  culttire  we  do  value 
human    life. 

The  same  result  happens  on  our  highways 
but  in  a  different  way.  These  accidents  oc- 
cur one  by  one,  around  the  clock,  around 
the  calendar  and  around  the  country.  Show 
me  the  American  who  shrugs  his  shoulders 
when  he  hears  about  the  death  of  another 
human  being  in  a  traffic  accident  In  his 
neighborhood  and  he  wUl  be  the  exception — 
not  the  rule.  We  do  care.  It  is  easy  to  dis- 
miss traffic  accidents  as  the  product  of  speed. 
How  many  times  have  people  said  to  me: 
"isn't  It  the  nut  behind  the  wheel  or  Isn't 
It  just  speed?"  The  truth  is  that  no  one 
can  give  you  absolute  answers  because  the 
shameful  fact  Is  that  we  Just  don't  have  ac- 
curate data  on  which  to  make  firm  Judg- 
ments. In  our  society  which  has  done  so 
well  generally  in  data  gathering,  data  proc- 
essing, and  computerizing  almost  every- 
thing, we  have  failed  to  gather  accurate, 
uniform  and  siifflclently  detailed  Informa- 
tion concerning  causal  factors  In  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  In  resulting  deaths  and  Injuries. 

NOT  ALL  DRIVERS  ARE  NUTS 

But  ey&x  with  the  partial  data  at  hand 
you  can't  dismiss  our  enormous  losses  by 
just  blaming  the  driver.  Some  people  who 
die  are  nuts  behind  the  wheel  but  most  are 
prudent.  respKsnslble  men  and  women  who 
parish  In  split  second  situations.  TTiey  are 
not  all  nuts. 

CRASHWORTHT  AtrrOMOBIUC 

Ralph  Nader,  an  able  and  angry  yotmg 
attorney  who  has  written  the  thought-pro- 
voking book.  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed."  stated 
recently  In  his  testimony  before  a  subcom- 
mittee chaired  by  Senator  Risicorr  which  Is 
holding  hearings  on  trtUBc  safety.  "The  plain 
fact  Is  that  It  is  faster,  cheaper,  and  more 
enduring  to  build  operationally  safe  and 
crashwM-thy  automobiles  that  will  prevent 
death  and  Injury  than  to  build  a  policy 
around  the  impossible  goal  of  having  drivers 
behave  perfecUy  at  all  times  under  all  con- 
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dltlons  In  the  operation  of  a  basically  unsafe 
vehicle  and  under  often  treacherous  high- 
way conditions." 

And  further,  Col.  John  Paul  Stapp.  the 
noted  Air  Force  authority  on  the  durabUlty 
of  the  human  body,  tells  me  that  more  than 
42  percent  of  all  traffic  fatalities  occur  under 
survlvable  conditions — that  Is  to  say  that 
speed  does  not  account  for  the  deaths.  This, 
translated  into  last  year's  statistics  says  that 
perhaps  more  than  20,000  lives  might  have 
been  spared. 

THE  AOCIBENT — COMPLEX  PHENOMENON 

One  other  comment  about  the  nature  of 
the  accident.  It  Is  often  a  complex  phenom- 
enon occurring  In  a  complex  environment. 
Investigated  In  many  cases  by  Inadequately 
trained  men.  and  re-examined  In  most  In- 
stances by  Insurance  men  and  lawyers  to 
fix  legal  liability — not  to  determine  true 
causation.  Thus  far,  we  see  only  the  top  of 
the  Iceberg,  and  often  not  that  much. 

The  nature  of  the  traffic  accident  In  part 
accounts  for  our  difficulty  and  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  coming  to  grips  with  it  as  the  number 
one  killer  of  young  Americans  between  15 
and  25  and  the  fourth  killer  of  Americans  of 
all  ages. 

AN    UNBELIEVABLE    TANGLE 

The  history  of  our  attack  on  the  traffic 
accident,  the  record  of  our  public  and  private 
attempts  to  create  a  safe  traffic  environ- 
ment, have  resulted  In  an  unbelievable 
tangle.  Our  problem  here  is  something  like 
the  population  explosion.  A  chap  told  me 
that  everybody  U  doing  something  about  it 
but  nobody  Is  getting  results. 

A    NICKEL    PER   CASUALTY 

The  motor  vehicle  and  the  airplane  have 
been    treated   differently.     Everybody   knew 
that  a  craft  heavier  than  air  was  unsafe  and 
so  great  precautions  were  taken.     The  lib- 
eral Government  controlled  the  air  space  and 
the  licensing  of  the  aircraft  for  airworthi- 
ness and  of  the  operator— In  other  words,  the 
total  environment.     Concern  for  air  safety 
has  advanced  to  the  point  that  when  my  wife 
drops  me  at  the  airport  she  doesn't  worry 
about  me  getting  to  Washington:    I   worry 
about  her  getting  back  to  our  home  safely. 
And  we  have  gotten  results.     We  have  set 
standards  and  we  have  enforced  them.     We 
spend  over  $700  million  a  year  and  we  em- 
ploy over  40.000  people  primarily  to  watch 
over  the  safety  of  our  air  passengers.    Last 
year,  1.300  people  died  in  aircraft  accidents— 
about  14  for  each  10  billion  miles  flown.    We 
do  all  this  yet  less  than  12  percent  of  our 
people   fly   each   year   and   only   40   percent 
have   ever   flown.     And    we   spend    $100,000 
per  victim  to  discover  the  caxises  of  airplane 
accldeqts  but  less  than  a  nickel  per  casualty 
on  traffic  accident  research. 


OTHMS   TRANSPORTATION   aECULATED 

The  Federal  Government  has  regulated 
Interstate  commerce  and  protected  the  gen- 
eral welfare  by  stringent  laws  and  executive 
action  to  protect  the  Interstate  traveler  in 
all  Interestate  transportation  other  than  the 
individually  owned  passenger  vehicle.  Even 
the  bus  and  truck  have  been  regulated  for 
safety  and  the  casualties  have  been  strikingly 
low  by  comparison.  Five  passengers  die  for 
every  10  blUlon  miles  traveled  by  train, 
13  die  for  every  10  bUllon  miles  traveled 
m  buses,  whUe  570  die  for  every  10  billion 
miles  traveled  by  car. 

Even  after  you  consider  all  of  the  reasons, 
and  they  are  many,  it  Is  hard  to  understand 
why  there  has  been  such  a  good  response 
to  other  transportation  hazards  and  such  a 
poor  response  to  the  virulence  of  the  traffic 
accident. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  first  traffic  fatal- 
ity occurred  when  a  lady  stepped  off  a  street 
car  and  was  struck  down  by  a  motor  vehicle 
In  1899.  As  the  number  of  vehicles  in- 
creased the  number  of  deaths  increased 
steadily.  In  1917  deaths  exceeded  10,000. 
In  1924  they  almost  reached  20,000. 
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LIFE  AND  DEATH  MEETING 

Thus.  It  was  not  until  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  steadily  Inceraslng  deaths  that 
this  new  phenomenon  received  national  rec- 
ognition. Secretary  of  Commerce  Herbert 
Hoover  convened  In  1924  the  first  National 
Conference  on  Street  and  Highway  Safety. 
The  conference  was  termed  a  llfe-and-death 
meeting. 

In  the  usual  manner  a  report,  long  since 
burled,  was  Issued.  In  1926.  the  conference 
was  reconvened  and  it  approved  a  model  for 
a  uniform  vehicle  code  dealing  with  the  rules 
for  registering  a  car,  the  licensing  of  opera- 
tors, and  the  rules  governing  the  opera- 
tion of  vehicles  on  highways.  The  model 
code  was  hailed  as  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ment of  the  two  conferences,  yet  to  this  day 
none  of  the  States  has  undertaken  to  adopt 
this  code  In  toto.  Furthermore,  rather  than 
being  promoted  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
maintenance  and  updating  of  this  code  is 
done  by  a  small  group  of  professional  who 
constitute  the  National  C<Hnmlttee  on  Uni- 
form Traffic  Laws  and  Ordinances,  financed 
In  part  by  Federal  funds  and  in  part  by  con- 
tributions from  Industry.  Thla  organiza- 
tion Is  just  one  of  a  myriad  which  have  at- 
tempted to  fill  the  void  at  the  national  level 
to  combat  the  traffic  accident. 


A    LOCAL   CURIOSITY 

The  automobile,  when  It  took  to  otir 
streets,  was  little  more  than  the  familiar 
wagon  with  a  motor  on  it  and  no  horses  up 
front.  They  called  It  a  horseless  carriage 
and  that's  where  we  got  the  name  horse- 
power. 

It  was  strlcUy  a  local  phenomenon.  City 
councUs  put  the  first  legal  restraints  on  it 
with  such  ordinances  as  ones  restricting  it 
from  going  over  5  miles  per  hour  or  requiring 
that  someone  precede  It  on  foot  to  see  that 
pedestrians  were  warned  of  its  approach. 
And  one  other  fact  made  the  picture  simple 
then.  The  motor  vehicle  was  a  curiosity 
owned  by  the  town's  rich  boy  or  eccentric. 

The  States  got  Into  the  act  as  they  de- 
veloped a  road  system  to  accommodate  the 
car  and  they  adopted  rules  of  the  road  to- 
gether with  a  few  safety  requirements  such 
as  the  headUght,  the  horn,  the  brake,  and 
in  some  cases,  the  flre  extinguisher. 

Long  \ittot(s  the  automobile,  ship  and  train 
wrecks  had  resulted  In  national  legUlatlon 
to  require  safety  performance  standards 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  life  on  these  two  means 
of  public  transportation. 


COBWEB  OF  CONfTJSlON 

Unfortunately,  because  of  their  number 
and  because  they  each  struggle  with  only  one 
small  portion  of  the  problem,  not  with  the 
total  environment,  they  form  a  cobweb  of 
confusion  both  for  the  layman  interested  in 
becoming  an  Informed  citizen  and  for  the 
public  official  who  wonts  to  take  action 

In  1936.  38,000  died.  That  year  Congress 
acknowledged  the  problem  of  the  traffic 
death  toll  for  the  first  time  by  requesting 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive report  on  the  various  elements  of 
traffic  safety.  The  report  dealt  with  such 
problems  as  the  nonunlformlty  of  State 
traffic  laws,  the  need  for  skilled  Investigation 
of  traffic  accidents  to  understand  their  true 
causes,  and  inadequacy  of  traffic  accident 
research  and  inaccuracy  of  the  staUstlcs 
(Incidentally,  today,  30  years  later.'  we  are 
stiU  complaining  that  these  very  needs  have 
been  largely  unmet,  and  that  national  legis- 
lation is  required  to  assure  that  they  will 
be.) 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  report  lay 
dormant  until  after  World  War  n.  In  1946 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Chief  Executive 
to  pull  together  the  diverse  Interests  to  get 
effecUve  action.  President  TYuman  called  a 
Highway  Safety  Conference  to  study  and 
make  reconmiendatlons.  This  conference 
adopted  an  action  program  which  has  been 
called  "a  poslUve  and  iwactlcal,  balanced 
program  of  measures  necessary  in  the  Inter- 
est of  highway  safety."    The  Conference  con- 


tinued to  meet  periodically  to  revise  Its  pro- 
gram and  to  issue  annual  reports  of  progress. 

CROWING    JUNOLK 

.v.!°J^?*  F^-esldent  Elsenhower  convened 
Uie  White  House  Conference  on  Highway 
Safety  Apparently  thU  was  required  ti 
revitalize  the  group's  interest  on  hlehwav 
^ty.  A  result  was  the  formation  of  the 
Presidents  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety  to 
?f,C[*.^.,f  <=°'>"°ulng  body  to  promote  and 
update  the  action  program  developed  in  the 
late  1940's.  In  essence  this  program  is 
designed  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  State  and 
local  action  for  traffic  safety,  but  there  are 

wh,^h°\K°''^  °^''"  *^""  "y  Proniotlon.  by 
which  the  Committee  can  effectuate  the 
program.  The  Committee  can  only  encourage 
the  formation  or  strengthening  of  State 
and  local  org.-mlzatlons  devoted  to  the  ap- 

riif^it°K  ."^v*"*  techniques  of  traffic  safety 
set  forth  In  the  action  program." 

♦,■*«**  "^Z***  ^""^'^  8''°^s.  Among  the  37 
ro^^.ff  .'''  organizations  serving  on  the 
Committee  s  advisory  council  are  the  Amer- 
ican Austomoblie  Association,  the  Associa- 
tion of  Safety  Council  Executives,  the  Auto 
Industries  Highway  Safety  Committee,  the 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  the  Insur- 
ance Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Users  Conference,  and  the 
National  Safety  Council. 

SMOKE  BUT  NO  FIRE 

Who  can  keep  all  these  organizations, 
their  functions,  and  their  purposes  straight? 
ThU  Is  not  to  stay  that  there  Is  anything 
wrong  with  expresed  concern  about  traffic 
safety  as  represented  In  aU  these  groups  It 
Is  merely  to  say  that  there  Is  lots  of  smoke 
being  created  but  there  Is  no  fire  being  lit  bv 
all  the  energy.  Today,  more  than  20  years 
after  the  conception  of  the  action  program 
the  President's  Committee  reports  that  the 
States  and  major  cities  have  really  failed  to 
measure  up  to  the  minimum  traffic  safety 
guidance  program.  How  long  does  It  take  to 
get  action  out  of  the  action  program? 

FLICKER  OF  INTEREST 

The  Congress  has  not  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  executive  branch  in  lu 
traffic  safety  efforts.  In  1956  Representative 
Kenneth  Roberts  began  his  series  of  traffic 
safety  hearings  which  lasted  until  1963  The 
most  comprehensive  of  these  hearings  was 
held  in  1956  and  they  served  as  a  catalyst  to 
the  executive  branch  to  designate  unlu 
within  the  Federal  Establishment  to  be  con- 
cerned wtlh  the  protection  of  the  American 
citizen  on  the  Nation's  roadways.  In  that 
same  year  the  Congress  directed  that  a  report 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  action  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  In- 
creasing traffic  safety.  Although  timid  in  its 
recommendations,  this  report  has  served  as 
one  of  the  few  comprehensive  sources  of  In- 
formation on  the  problem.  But,  the  report 
and  the  flicker  of  interest  in  the  executive 
branch  were  the  only  concrete  actions  which 
developed. 

LIMITED    LEGISLATION 

Since  1961  several  specialized  pieces  of 
legislation  have  been  enacted  by  Congress 
but  unfortunately  they  have  been  severely 
limited  in  scope  or  almost  totally  Ineffective 
The  enactments  include  the  national  drivers 
license  register,  seat  belt  and  brake  fluid 
standards,  minimum  standards  on  federally 
purchased  cars,  and  the  Baldwin  amendment 
which,  unforttmately  was  changed  to  say 
"should"  Instead  of  "must." 

RIBICOrF    RESOLVE 

We  come  back  to  the  question :  Why  U  the 
subject  of  traffic  safety  currently  exprienclng 
national  focus  In  the  form  of  55  bills  intro- 
duced In  the  Congress  since  January  1965,  a 
Presidential  recommendation  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message,  inclusion  in  a  special 
Presidential  message  on  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  and  almost  constant  at- 
tention by  the  national  press?    Because,  aa  I 
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mentioned  the  other  day  on  the  floor  of  the 
BgUB«  of  Representatives,  we  have  such  men 
aa  Senator  A^iaham  Ribicoit.  who  la  a  mod- 
em Paul  ReVere  In  hU  conatant  plea  for  coo- 
greeslonal  action  on  thla  subject,  men  who 
stake  themselves  out  with  perseverence  to 
conquer  the  apathy. 

Last  sununer  Senator  Rnaicorr  attempted 
to  get  an  amendment  added  to  the  excise  tax 
cut  bill  that  would  have  authorized  the  use 
of  aome  of  the  excise  tax  funds  for  traffic 
safety  purposes.  His  proposal  was  voted 
down.  This  defeat  strengthened  his  resolTe 
to  dig  Into  the  causes  of  the  whole  problem 
and  we  have  seen  Just  that  In  the  contlnua- 
Uon  of  his  traffic  safety  hearings  last  July  and 
again  this  winter. 

OTHZm   ADVOCATl» 

And  there  are  others.  There  Is  Ralph 
Nader,  whose  book  "Unsafe  at  Any  Speed." 
has  been  referred  to  aa  "Unfair  at  Any  Rate- 
but  It  has  not  been  refuted.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  valuable  role  played  by  my 
friend  Ken  Roberts,  of  Alabama.  My  col- 
leagues Sam  PaiEDrL.  of  Storyland.  and  Johic 
Baldwh*.  of  California,  have  also  been  Inno- 
Tators  m  the  field,  as  has  Senator  Gatlow) 
Nklson  In  his  efforts  to  assure  that  only 
decent  tlrea  can  be  sold  on  the  market. 

ItACKAT    OOMMITMXNT 

My  own  role  haa  been  to  carry  out  my 
long-standing  commitment  to  myself  to  leg- 
islate on  this  question  and  to  express  myself 
as  the  angry  man  that  I  am  when  I  see  mag- 
nillcant  people  snatched  ffom  our  midst  un- 
necessarily. I  have  attempted  to  study  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  and  propose  an 
effective  program  that  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  issue.  With  Ken  Roberts'  unfortunate 
defeat,  and  with  Jobm  Baldwin's  Illness, 
there  have  been  few  men  In  the  House  highly 
motivated  to  action.  For  that  reason.  I  have 
attempted  to  sound  the  alarm  and  to  be 
prepared  to  shepherd  through  an  effective 
piece  of  legislation,  regardless  of  whose  name 
la  attached  to  It. 

NATIOMAI.   TSAYTIC    aAFrTT    ACKNCT 

My  proposal  Is  to  establish  a  National 
TtaAc  Safety  Agency.  We  decided,  after 
considering  the  evidence,  that,  as  a  res\ilt  of 
better  roads  and  faster  automobiles,  we  now 
have  a  natloiLal  traffic  environment,  that  no 
individual  State  can  build  a  national  traffic 
environment  by  Itself,  that  traffic  losses  have 
become  a  national  problem  profoundly 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  and  that  there 
should  be  a  national  response  to  the  prob- 
lem, that  there  should  be  national  leadership 
In  building  a  safer  traffic  environment,  that 
we  have  been  working  here  and  there  on 
specific  facets  of  the  problem,  but  that  we 
have  failed  to  develop  an  approach  to  the 
total  traffic  environment.  We  reached  the 
conclusion  that  any  action  short  of  a  con- 
gressional response  to  the  traffic  problem 
would  be  less  than  what  Is  desiryile. 

That  Is  why  we  piropoee  a  National  Traf- 
lle  Safety  Agency.  The  purpose  of  the 
agency  is  clearly  spelled  out  In  the  bill  Itself 
which  states  that  It  Is.  "to  reduce  the  extent 
of  death,  injxiry.  and  loss  of  property  result- 
ing from  traffic  accidents  by  providing  the 
means  for  a  concerted  attack  on  the  problem 
through  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  heeded  by  a  highly 
qualified  administrator,  the  establishment 
erf  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Center  which 
shall  bring  together  public  and  private  in- 
formation and  research:  and  through  a  na- 
tional program  for  traffic  safety  which  shall 
«  seek  to  achieve  a  uniform  national  traffic 
safety  environment  by  means  of  the  vigorous 
application  of  knoweldge  as  to  the  principal 
causes  at  traffic  accidents,  deaths,  and  in- 
Jwtss." 

lasms  roB  ooNsmxaATioN 

Ws  belleye  that  the  President's  proposed 
leglslatloa  Is  a  long  step  In  the  right  dlrec- 
tlon.  but  both  his  bUl  and  our  bill  need  deep 


study  and  the  leglalatlofi  Congress  should 
pass  has  not  yet  been  perfected.  Among 
other  Issues  that  will  have  to  be  considered 
In  committee  hearings  are:  the  most  desir- 
able method  of  financing  the  agency,  how 
performance  standards  for  new  automobiles 
can  most  effectively  be  determined  and  ad- 
ministered, what  the  timetable  for  action 
should  be.  and  how  specific  the  legislation 
should  be  In  Its  direction  to  the  executive. 
These  are  difficult  questions  Indeed. 

There  Is  now  an  absence  of  positive  na- 
tional leadership  for  traffic  safety.  I  believe 
that  the  State  legislatures  and  local  govern- 
ing bodies  will  respond  to  the  leadership  pro- 
posed in  our  bills.  My  own  State  senator  said 
he  thoroughly  approved  of  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
form legal  environment  but  he  did  not  know 
where  to  turn  to  find  out  about  what  should 
be  uniform. 

Om.T    TWO    DBPARTMEUrS    INVOLVED 

I  predict  that  this  Congress  will  act  to 
correct  these  weaknesses  In  our  traffic  safety 
policy  which  are  so  apparent.  It  will  be 
derelict  in  Its  duty  If  it  does  not  act.  An 
agency  that  can  serve  as  the  center  for  traffic 
safety  activity  In  the  Federal  Government  Is 
desperately  needed.  Through  my  study  of 
the  problem  I  have  found  that  it  Is  not  ac- 
curate to  say  that  16  Federal  agencies  have 
some  part  of  the  overall  responsibility  for 
traffic  safety.  In  fact,  most  of  them  deal 
primarily  with  training  and  limited  research 
for  Internal  operating  reasons.  Actually 
there  are  only  two  major  departments  In- 
volved. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  a  Division 
of  Accident  Prevention  but  It  has  no  specific 
statutory  authority  other  than  that  con- 
tained In  the  broad  duties  of  the  Surgeon 
General  under  the  Public  Health  Service  Acts. 
Its  1966  budget  is  less  than  •2 14  million,  and 
about  three-fourths  of  this  amount  Is 
awarded  in  individual  research  grants  on 
the  human  factors  in  traffic  accident  In- 
juries. In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  maintains  an  office 
of  highway  safety  which  Is  authorized  to 
operate  under  general  references  to  highway 
safety.  Its  1966  budget  Is  less  than  $6  mll- 
Ikwi.  and  It  U  primarily  concerned  with 
safety  of  highway  construction  and  design. 
iNDiTsimT  A  srr  HTS-mUCAI. 

The  reaction  of  the  autotnoblle  Industry 
Is  crucial  to  the  achievement  of  good  legisla- 
tion. Some  of  Its  leaders  have  been  a  bit 
hysterical  because  the  Industry  has  been 
severely  and  perhaps  unfairly  criticized.  I 
told  one  of  the  industry  representatives  that 
an  elected  politician  knows  that  abuse  is 
part  of  life  and  that  his  industry  ahovild  be 
mature  enough  to  make  an  Intelligent  re- 
sponse to  the  present  situation. 

The  automobile  Industry  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  build  a  safer  traffic  en- 
vironment, should  accept  the  necessity  tot 
the  Federal  role  In  defining  safety  per- 
formance standards,  and  should  not  obstruct 
solutions,  but  should  help  construct  them. 

The  easy  out  so  long  used  that.  "It's  Just 
the  nut  behind  the  wheel"  won't  work  any- 
more.   We,  the  people,  Just  don't  accept  this. 

THK  TIME  IS  MOW 

I  have  been  in  Congress  long  enough  now 
to  have  developed  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Members  of  our  national  legislative  body. 
And  I  have  known  many  in  your  ranks  for 
many  years.    I  believe  in  you. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  action.  We  are 
not  looking  for  scapegoats.  We  are  trying 
to  prevent  50,000  men,  women  and  children 
a  year  from  becoming  sacrificial  lambs  to  our 
collective  social  negligence. 

I  solicit  your  positive  action  and  support 
in  helping  this  89th  Congress  enact  effective 
traffic  safety  legislation. 

Slogans  won't  do  It.  Sophisticated,  dedi- 
cated political  action  on  the  part  of  our  citi- 
zens and  their  elected  representatives  can 
make  Oovenuxtent -serve  our  nesds.    Thomas 


Jefferson  said,  "The  care  of  human  life  and 
happiness,  and  not  their  destruction,  is  the 
sole  purpose  of  government." 
Let  us  then,  achieve  this  purpose. 


Bible  Reading:  and  Prayers  in  PnbBc 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  several  years,  the  question  of  Bible 
reading  and  prayers  in  public  schools  has 
been  a  matter  of  much  conversation,  de- 
bate, and  misunderstanding.  Many 
theologians,  writers,  and  columnists 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  basic  is- 
sues of  this  problem,  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success.  One  of  the  finest  arti- 
cles I  have  seen  on  the  subject  was 
written  by  the  Reverend  Stanley  E.  Mel- 
ton, in  his  column,  "Comment."  which 
appears  weekly  in  the  Dearborn  Heights 
Leader,  published  in  my  15th  Congres- 
sional E>lstrict.  I  was  so  Impressed  with 
this  article  that  I  am  Inserting  It  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 
Comments 
(By  Rev.  Stanley  Melton) 
One  of  the  Issues  confronting  Americans 
these  days  which  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  noise  from  certain  sectors  is  the  question 
of  Bible  reading  and  prayers  In  the  public 
schools.  Let  me  direct  a  few  random 
thoughts  to  this  problem. 

For  one  thing,  many  good  F>eople  have  been 
unduly  agitated  by  accepting  as  fact  certain 
extreme  rulings  which  were  not  a  part  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  at  all. 

However,  this  Ignorance  is  far  more  palat- 
able than  the  hypocrisy  Involved  in  much  of 
this  ftiror.  I  daresay  that  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  thrown  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  this  decision  haven't  read  the  Bible 
to  their  children  for  years  and  seldom,  if 
ever,  have  family  prayer.  The  school  was 
never  meant  to  replace  the  function  of  home 
and  church. 

There  is  a  disease  In  our  country  known 
as  religiosity.  It  acts  this  way.  It  causes 
us  to  make  a  polite  little  bow  to  God  on  many 
occasions  and  In  many  places  (such  as 
sporting  events,  civic  meetings.  PTA.  etc.). 
After  this  little  ritual  we  aseiune  that  we 
have  been  religious  and  that  we  have  trans- 
formed the  activity  or  organization  into  a 
Christian  one.  This  common  disease  has  the 
special  danger  of  immunizing  us  against 
catching  the  real  thing.  It  has  also  brought 
so-called  religion  together  with  some  mighty 
strange  bedfellows. 

I  know  this  Is  an  extreme  example  of  this 
religiosity  at  Its  worst,  but  it  makes  its  point: 
Flynn  Harvey.  Ohio  grand  dragon  of  the  Na- 
tional Knights  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  tells 
about  his  troubles  In  trying  to  secure  land 
on  which  to  hold  a  meeting.  He  reports. 
"They  sskld  they  would  let  religious  orga- 
nizations use  it  but  they  wouldn't  let  the 
Klan  use  It.  We  feel  we  are  a  religious  orga- 
nization. We  cannot  open  up  a  meeting  of 
no  kind  imless  the  fiery  cross  \s  lit.  which  is 
by  electric.  The  Bible  has  to  be  present  and 
If  you  go  by  the  Bible  and  the  cross,  how 
much  more  religious  can  you  get?"  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Harvey,  for  that  profound  descrip- 
tion of  religion. 
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It  this  ruling  does  nothing  more  than 
awaken  us  to  see  that  there  are  but  two 
Institutions  on  this  earth  which  can  be  held 
responsible  for  religious  training,  namely  the 
home  and  the  church,  then  it  will  have  been 
used  by  God  for  good.  Too  many  parents  are 
forever  trying  to  shift  their  God-given  re- 
sponsibility to  some  other  agency.  This  Is 
the  surest  way  to  undermine  our  Nation's 
moral  and  spiritual  vitality. 
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Judge  James  J.  Comerford — Irishman  of 
the  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17. 1966 
Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
New  York  City  some  100,000  marchers 
win  parade  up  Fifth  Avenue  as  all  New 
Yorkers  join  in  celebrating  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  The  chairman  of  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  parade  is  James  J.  Comerford,  jus- 
tice of  the  criminal  court.  I  want  to  take 
this  occasion  to  salute  Judge  Comerford, 
who  is  a  valued  friend,  constituent,  and 
former  associate  of  mine  on  the  staff  of 
District  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan. 
Judge  Comerford  richly  deserves  the 
honor  of  parade  chairman  and  the  so- 
briquet "liishman  of  the  Year." 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  an 
article  by  Ed  Wallace  about  Judge 
Comerford  and  the  parade  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  on  March  16,  1966: 
[From  New  York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 

Mar.  16,  1966) 
IRISHMAN  OF  Year:  After  Life  of  Devotion 
(By  Ed  Wallace) 
The  greatest  thing  that  can  happen  to  an 
Irishman,  on  any  given  day.  is  to  serve  as 
parade  chairman  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parade. 

This  year  the  chairman  is  James  J.  Comer- 
ford of  Coolraheen.  Castlecomer,  Kilkenny 
who  has  been  getting  ready  for  the  Job  all 
his  life. 

When  he  was  15  yeairs  old  he  Joined  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  was  wounded  twice 
In  action  and  received  two  of  Ireland's  high- 
est military  decorations. 

Comerford  came  to  the  United  States  when 
he  was  24  and  in  16  years  of  night  schobl 
without  scholarships  or  aid.  he  completed 
Washington  Irving  High  School,  took  a 
bachelor  of  arts  and  masters  degrees  from 
Columbia,  his  law  degree  from  Fordham  and 
his  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  from  New 
York  University. 

JACK    OP    ALL    TRADES 

To  pay  for  his  education  he  pushed  a  hand- 
truck  for  a  grocery  store,  was  a  plasterer's 
helper,  window  cleaner  and  was  a  subway 
worker  while  attending  law  school. 

"Each  day  I  would  carefully  sUce  the  pages 
from  my  law  texts,  fold  them  once  and  put 
them  in  my  hip  pocket.  Whenever  I  had  a 
minute,  or  even  a  half  minute,  I  would  whip 
out  the  pages  and  study  •  •  •  on  the  plat- 
form, or  under  a  light  on  a  stairway.  All 
my  old  law  texts  have  the  pages  cut  out." 

Subway  workers  have  named  him  Irishman 
of  the  Year. 

Comerford  was  admitted  to  the  State  of 
New  York  bar  in  1&47.  served  6  years  as  as- 
sistant district  attcMTiey  and  U  now  a  Judge 
W  the  criminal  courts  of  New  York,  having 


served  previously  on  the  domestic  relations 
court,  magistrate's  court,  and  as  a  Justice  In 
the  court  of  special  sessions. 

READ    OP   HIBimNIANS 

He  was  for  3  years  national  president  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  In  America, 
the  organization  which  holds  title  to  the  St' 
Patrick's  parade. 

All  -this  from  a  man  who  arrived  In  New 
York  at  age  24.  a  time  when  most  men  are 
beginning  to  think  more  of  settling  dovm 
than  finishing  high  school  at  night. 

The  honor  of  parade  chairman  Is  a  degree 
attained  through  hard  work  and  represents 
the  pmnacle  of  achievement  to  a  dedicated 
group  of  men  who  work  the  year  around  to 
bring  off  the  parade. 

Since  1950  Judge  Comerford  has  been 
chairman  of  the  formation  committee  a 
Job  which  can  only  be  learned  through 
experience  and  consists  of  assigning  more 
than  200  marching  groups  their  location  In 
the  parade,  and  keeping  them  in  position  on 
side  streets  off  Fifth  Avenue  until  their 
moment  arrives  to  Join  the  pageant. 

ALL  CROTXPS  WELCOME 

The  job  was  somewhat  simplified  many 
years  ago  when  It  was  decided  that  the 
parade  was  open  to  people  of  all  faiths  and 
national  origins,  and  that  particlpaUon 
would  be  in  groups,  not  as  Individuals. 

"We  are  sometimes  asked  why  we  parade," 
Judge  Comerford  said.  "I'd  say  there  are 
several  answers,  but  the  best  answer  would 
seem  to  be — as  human  beings  it  is  Ideas  and 
Ideologies  which  keep  us  going  and  give 
meaning  to  the  years  of  our  Uves. 

"The  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  Is  not  a 
protest  against  anything,  but  Is  m  praise  of 
many  things,"  the  parade  chairman  de- 
clared. "First  we  are  honoring  a  saint,  and 
we  are  saying  at  the  same  time — what  a 
privilege  we  have  to  Uve  and  work  In  Amer- 
ica. In  a  way  we  are  calling  attention  to 
Fifth  Avenue  as  one  of  the  famous  streets 
of  the  world — and  most  of  all  we  are  out  to 
have  a  good  time  with  music  and  banners, 
the  skirl  of  the  bagpipes,  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd. 

ANNOUNCES  SPRING 

"When  you  see  the  varied  groups  which 
make  up  the  line  of  march,  an  onlooker  with 
a  belief  in  God  Is  surely  reminded  to  have 
respect  for  the  religious  beUefs  of  others- 
regardless  of  what  they  may  be. 

"It  Is  an  occasion  for  proud  steps  and 
light  spirits— winter  is  over  and  we  are  at 
the  threshold  of  spring." 

Following  the  oldest  tradition  of  the 
parade  two  battalions  of  the  69th  Infantry 
42nd  Division,  National  Guard,  will  lead  the 
pageant  for  the  115th  consecutive  year. 

The  "FlghUng  69th"  units  will  leave  their 
armory  at  Lexington  and  26th  Streets,  go 
west  to  Fifth  Avenue,  and  to  the  regimental 
marching  song,  "Garry  Owen"  will  step  off 
to  a  beat  which  will  follow  to  the  Intersection 
at  42d  Street  at  exactly  noon. 

Without  breaking  cadence  they  will  con- 
tinue up  the  avenue  and  the  218  marching 
groups  will  flow  precisely  out  of  44th  Street 
and  other  side  streets  to  form  up  the  line  of 
march  which  will  pass  the  official  revlewlnjt 
stand  at  64th  Street. 

If  the  day  be  fair,  and  evenrthlng  works 
out,  the  parade  will  pass  the  reviewing  stand 
In  6  to  7  hours. 
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All  boroughs  and  the  eastern  seaboard  will 
be  on  parade.  Including  marching  groups 
from  as  far  as  Minnesota.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania. 
ConnecUcut  and  Massachusetts. 

"Along  with  all  our  sophistication,  the 
PM-ade  continues  to  get  bigger  and  better 
after  116  years  and  if  we  are  becoming  more 
ethnic,  we  are  also  becoming  more  tolerant 
and.  hopefully  more  sensitive  to  our  Ideals  " 
Judge  Comerford  said. 

"Patrick.  It  should  be  understood  was  a 
man  who  did  hU  own  thinking— and  I  be- 
lieve the  average  man.  more  and  more  Is 
doing  the  same  thing.  He  Is  thlnklne  'for 
himself,  politically  and  otherwise.         ^ 

"It  should  be  a  great  day— for  everybody." 


Two  of  the  Nation's  Urban  Transit  Re- 
search and  Development  Experts  Testi- 
fy  at  House  Subcommittee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
two  of  the  Nation's  t<^  experts  in  the 
field  of  urban  transit  research  and  de- 
velopment made  an  outstanding  contri- 
bution to  our  Housing  Subcommittee's 
understanding  of  the  problems  in  this 
field. 

Dr.  James  P.  Romualdi,  director,  and 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Stelson,  codirector,  of  the 
Transportation  Research  Institute  of 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  In 
Pittsburgh,  addressed  themselves  in  par- 
ticular to  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Congressmen  Ashley,  Reuss,  and  myself 
to  the  pending  metropolitan  demonstra- 
tions and  urban  development  bUls 
Drs.  Romualdi  and  Stelson  supported  this 
amendment  strongly.  Our  amendment 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
prepare  for  the  Congress  by  January  1 
1968,  a  program  which  looks  toward  a 
breakthrough  within  5  years  in  research 
development  and  demonstration  of  new 
systems  of  urban  transport. 

As  these  two  distinguished  experts  tes- 
tified: 

Great  strides  have  been  made  In  recent 
years  In  the  development  of  techniques  of 
systems  engineering  in  defense,  aerospace 
and  Industrial  systems.  We  must  now  mod- 
ify and  adapt  these  new  techniques  to  obtain 
the  best  solutions  to  problems  In  the  physi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  development  of 
transit  systems. 


BIGGER,    BETTER    THAN     EVES 

As  always  the  parade  Is  bigger  than%ver 
with  a  half  dozen  new  marching  units  taking 
part  for  the  first  time.  By  tradition  the 
groups  will  be  composed  mainly  of  bands 
bagpipe  In  addition  to  drill  teams  from  pa- 
rochial schools,  high  schools  and  colleges 
hospitals,  schools  of  nursing,  all  the  New 
York  City  departments,  many  chapters  of 
the  Emerald  Society,  and  groups  represent- 
ing the  Irish  counties,  mUltary  organizations 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
sert their  testimony  in  the  Record: 
Statement  of  Db.  James  P.  Romualdi,  Di- 
rector AND  Dr.  Thomas   E.  Stelson,'  Co- 

BIRECTOR  OP  THE  TRANSPORTATION  RESEARCH 

Instttdte  OF  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
NOLOOT,  ON  Amendments  to  President 
Johnson's  Omnibcs  Cttt  Demonstra- 
tions,  METROPOLrrAN,  AND  URBAN  DKVELOP- 

ment  Act  of  1966 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  views  on  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Metropolitan  Demonstrations  and  Urban 
Development  Acts.  In  particular,  we  wish 
to  comment  on  amendment  No.  4,  "Expedited 
Program  for  Research,  Development,  and 
Demonstrations  of  New  Systems  ot  Urban 
Transport." 
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Tranaportatlon — the  movement  of  men  and 
materials — la  a  rltal  function  of  all  urban 
centers.  Pree-flowlng  movement  In  traffic 
arteriee  Is  a  sign  of  urban  health.  Con- 
gestion and  strangulation  in  these  arteries 
Is  a  prelude  to  death.  Even  the  most  casual 
observer  can  plainly  see  the  critical  condi- 
tions of  111  health  sxillered  today  In  many 
urban  centers  due  to  transportation  arte- 
riosclerosis. PurthermOTe.  what  once  seemed 
to  be  an  obvious  cure — the  construction  of 
more  and  better  highways,  streets,  and  park- 
ing facilities — Is  now  obviously  Inadequate  If 
not  downright  wrong.  The  urban  transpor- 
tation crisis  has  been  thoroughly  described 
and  fully  documented.  We  will  not  waste 
your  time  extending  this  documentation  but 
are  concerned  primarily  with  plans  that 
will  lead  to  a  resolution  oX  this  crisis  and  a 
return  to  healthy  transportation  conditions 
In  our  cities. 

In  solving  a  transportation  problem  the 
question  Is  not:  Can  It  be  solved?  There  are 
many  possible  solutions.  The  real  ques- 
tion is:  What  Is  the  best  solution?  Time 
and  expense  are  critical  parameters  that 
guide  one  to  effective  planning  and  the 
prudent  use  of  human  ^  and  material  re- 
sources. 

An  urban  center  can  be  viewed  as  a  large, 
complex  system  composed  of  many  subeys- 
tanoB  such  as  conomunlcatlons.  water  supply, 
recreation,  hovislng.  sanitation,  etc.  Trans- 
portation Is  one  very  lmF>ortant  such  sub- 
system. Here  then  Is  our  first  real  need — 
the  systematic  research  and  development  of 
new  concepts  In  the  analysis  of  cooaplex 
systemis  for  application  to  transportation 
problems.  Systems  engineering — so  little  un- 
derstood by  the  general  public  and  by  a 
great  number  of  technologists — Is  the  optimi- 
zation of  decisionmaking  and.  as  such,  dis- 
tinguishes really  creative  engineering  from 
routine  operations.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  In  the  development  of 
such  techniques  In  defense,  aerospace,  and 
Industrial  systems.  We  must  now  modify 
and  adapt  these  new  techniques  to  obtain 
the  best  solutions  to  problems  In  the  physi- 
cal. socliLl.  and  economic  development  of 
transit  systems. 

The  second  need  Is  extensive  research  In 
transportation  technology  to  develop  entirely 
new.  Imaginative  and  better  urban  transit 
techniques.  No  significant  research  has  been 
done  since  the  conversion  of  horse  cars  to 
electric  power  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  need 
a  breakthrough — not  only  the  technological 
bre&kthrougfa  understood  by  many,  but  also  a 
mental  bre«kthrough  In  attitudes  and  view- 
points. Herculean  technological  feats  In 
aerospace  and  defense  fields  are  taken  for 
granted.  Yet.  engineers  and  planners 
hesttate  to  make  modest  changes  In  urban 
transit  systems.  There  are  many  reasons  for 
this  lethargy.  The  traditional  diversity  of 
local  Interest* — particularly  center  city  and 
suburban  differences — hobble  effective  plan- 
ning and  action.  Furthermore,  the  auto- 
mobile Is  formidable  and  extremely  popular 
competition.  It  has  most  of  the  desired 
featiires  of  good  mass  transit;  convenience, 
flexibility  and  public  acceptance.  It  Is  the 
only  mode  of  mass  transit  for  which  the  In- 
dividual will  knowingly,  wllirully  and  gladly 
go  Into  debt.  In  the  face  cf  this  obstacle.  It 
Is  not  surprising  that  private  or  local  govern- 
ment capital  has  not  ventured  Into  experi- 
mental alternates  that  require  large  planning 
and  construction  expenditures.  Yet  alter- 
nates must  clearly  be  found.  Por  all  of  Its 
apparent  attractiveness,  the  automobile  can 
neT«r  adequately  serve  all  urban  transit 
TKMfli  One  lane  of  modem  expressway  will 
OMve  about  3.000  cars  per  hour  under  opti- 
mum conditions.  With  the  current  oc- 
cupancy average  leas  than  two  persons  per 
Tehl^s.  this  represents  less  than  4.000  per- 
•ona  per  hour.  As  these  4.000  persons  pour 
Into  the  city,  they  move  In  8  million  pounds 


of  metal  that  must  be  stored  for  the  day  in 
7  acres  of  parking  space.  In  contrast, 
one  rapid  transit  line  running  on  exclusive 
right-of-way  can  move  40.000  persons  per 
hour  with  little  or  no  storage  problem.  The 
economic  Incentive  to  move  to  rapid  mass 
transit  Is  virtually  Irresistible  yet  such 
change  Is  exasperatlngly  slow. 

The  second  need — Imaginative  and  Innova- 
tive research — must  be  carefully  couplejj^wlth 
the  planning,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion of  new  transit  systems.  The  serious 
need  for  more  research  and  development  Is 
clearly  evident.  Studies  of  propulsion, 
suspension,  guldeway  and  control  will  all 
provide  fruitful  results.  The  economics  of 
mass  transit — and  the  conservation  of  urban 
land — are  closely  related  to  developments  In 
propulsion  and  guldeway  research. 

A  good  rapid  mass  transit  system  must  be 
clean  and  quiet.  It  must  be  attractive  and 
available  when  needed.  It  must  penetrate 
the  population  pockets  of  the  urban  and 
suburban  community  and  discharge  passen- 
gers at  a  multitude  of  convenient  locations. 
In  short.  It  must  be  skillfully  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  a  modem  city  with  Intelligent, 
comprehensive  planning  and  research.  This, 
then,  la  the  third  need.  Demonstration 
projects  provide  the  final  step  In  translating 
new  knowledge  In  transportation  systems 
and  technology  Into  reality. 

Foe  better  urban  rapid  mass  transit,  there 
must  be  cooperation  and  organization  on  the 
local  level  because  each  local  problem  Is 
unique.  Planning  groups  must  have  com- 
petent personnel  and  assistance  In  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  such  projects.  Unl- 
verslUes  wUl  play  an  active  Important  role 
In  these  developments.  Engineers  must  be 
trained  to  properly  understand  and  control 
such  new  and  complex  systems,  and  univer- 
sities provide  the  backbone  of  resources  for 
both  training  and  research.  LArge  expendi- 
tures of  money  will  be  required  to  attract 
and  train  the  necessary  brainpower  In  trans- 
fiortatlon  technology. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  how 
little  research  has  been  done  In  rapid  mass 
transit  and  consequently,  of  the  danger  of 
rushing  Into  premature  construction.  Trans- 
port systems  are  expensive.  S[>endlng  bil- 
lions for  obsolete  systems  would  be  tragic, 
yet  many  are  rushing  to  support  this  position 
of  folly.  The  reason  for  this  mistake  Is  ob- 
vious. A  balloon  or  airplane  cannot  take 
a  man  to  the  moon  «nd  everyone  realizes 
that  a  new  and  different  vehicle  must  be 
built  to  achieve  a  moon  landing.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  horse  and  buggy  will  still  move 
a  man  through  a  city  If  he  Is  willing  to  risk 
life  and  limb,  or  better  yet,  people  can  al- 
ways walk  as  they  have  for  thousands  of 
years.  Thus,  the  urt)an  transport  problem 
has  a  different  character  from  a  moon  land- 
ing. The  problem  la  not  one  of  feasibility, 
but  of  optimization.  The  need  for  and  pay- 
off from  well-planned  research  may  be  even 
greater  in  transportation,  however,  because 
the  results  Intimately  and  directly  affect 
such  a  large  portion  of  our  population. 

The  urban  transportation  crisis  Is  a  na- 
tional Issue  whose  resolution  vrtll  require 
substantial  resources  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide.  Assistance  In  plan- 
ning, research,  and  the  demonstration  of 
new  and  better  xirfoan  rapid  transit  must  be 
substantial  to  be  significant.  This  program 
can  be  viewed  essentially  as  the  breaking 
of  a  log  Jam — a  log  Jam  of  Ignorance,  disor- 
ganization, and  lethargy  that  has  permitted 
our  cities  to  become  distorted  and  convulsed 
by  lack  of  adequate  and  attractive  rapid 
mass  transit.  ' 

The  City  Demonstrations,  Metropolitan 
and  Urfoiui  Development  Act  of  1966  provides 
the  natural  opportunity  to  integrate  the 
vital  transportation  subsystem  Into  the  total 
urban  system.  Amendment  No.  4  will  faclll- 
Ut«  the  logical  inclusion  of  transporUtlon 
In  these  activities. 


War  on  Poverty:   Boon  or  Boondog:gle? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  few  days.  I  have  placed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  series  of  10  articles  by  Detroit 
News  Reporter  Tom  Joyce  on  the  war 
on  poverty.  Mr.  Joyce  traveled  widely, 
probed  deeply,  and  wrote  eloquently  in 
seeking  to  answer  the  question  "Boon  or 
Boondoggle?" 

Following  the  publishing  of  the  arti- 
cles, the  Detroit  News,  a  newspaper  of 
Independent  bent,  has  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  Joyce  aiticles  and  the  war 
on  poverty.  Its  obser\'ations  and  con- 
clusions are  printed  below,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  News,  Mar.  0,  1966] 
Plkntt  or  Phjeral  Boonoocclino  bxtt — War 

ON   POVEHTT  A   BOOM 

With  this  edition  of  the  News,  a  careful 
study  of  the  first  18  months  of  President 
Johnson's  much  ballyhooed  war  on  poverty 
by  Reporter  Tom  Joyce  Is  concluded.  The 
basic  question  {losed  at  the  start  was 
whether  this  war  was  a  "boon  or  a  boon- 
doggle." 

Without  question  we  believe  It  Is  a  boon. 

It  Is  very  easy  to  criticize  this  scheme. 
Bom  as  a  political  campaign  tool.  It  has  been 
a  political  i>awn  ever  since.  True  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It  has 
attracted  Its  share  of  Incompetents,  redtape, 
and  corruption.  It  has  meant  more  Federal 
fingers  In  local  affairs,  huge  costs  with  small 
dividends,  and  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 

We  do  not  expect  the  criticism  to  stop, 
nor  should  It  stop  if  there  Is  something  to 
criticize. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  critics  give 
ample  thought  to  the  facts  as  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  Joyce  and  others  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  make  on-the-spot 
Investigations. 

For  every  person  who  reads  about  a  nimble 
at  a  Job  Corps  training  site,  there  are  oth- 
ers who  were  there  and  can  testify  that 
Job  skUls  are  being  taught  effectively  to 
young  people  who  would  otherwise  be  des- 
tined to  swing  aimlessly  through  a  lifetime 
cycle  of  poverty. 

For  every  person  who  believes  "you  can't 
erase  poverty."  there  are  others  who  have 
been  working  In  the  slums  and  have  seen 
this  poverty  cycle  being  broken. 

In  the  strict  sense,  it  is  probably  true 
that  some  people  wUl  always  be  poor  because 
their  health,  age  or  Intellect  frustrate  all 
efforts  to  lift  them  out  of  misery.  But  each 
new  effort  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  34 
million  poor  uncovers  more  effective  ways  to 
reduce  that  number. 

The  best  time  to  fight  poverty  Is  right 
now,  when  abundance  is  so  evident.  It  Is 
also  the  time  when  progress  comes  hard- 
est, for  the  poor  are  more  easily  overlooked. 
And  the  clear  need  for  controlled  Federal 
spending  to  ward  off  Inflation  further  com- 
plicates the  problem. 

In  view  of  the  evident  successes  of  those 
poverty  war  programs  dealing  with  youth 
and  Job  training  for  those  with  the  most 
limited  skills,  it  seems  obvious  that  the 
strongest  possible  support  must  be  given  such 
programs. 

A  task  of  this  immense  size  demands 
priorities,  and  If  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of   experience   has   taught  anything,   It  has 


taught  that  the  poverty  cycle  can  most  ef- 
fectively be  broken  at  the  level  of  the 
young. 

Looking  back  on  these  first  18  months,  m 
don't  agree  vrtth  those  who  claim  money's 
belr.5  poured  down  that  ever-present  rat 
hole.  More  accurately,  we  have  been  throw- 
ing U  like  a  handful  of  seeds  over  an  acre 
of  fertile  soil. 

Some  of  the  seeds  have  blown  away  In 
the  wind;  others  have  fallen  on  rocky 
ground:  some  have  produced  healthy  young 
plants  and  many  have  not  had  time  to  ger- 
minate. 
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Pioneer  b  Union  Statesmanship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17.  1966 
Mr.  BINGHAM.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished resident  of  New  York — Indeed, 
of  the  Nation — Mr.  David  Dubinsky,  has 
just  announced  his  retirement  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union.     In  the  34  years 
In  which  he  served  his  members,  he  has 
brought  them  leadership  in  many  ways. 
The  ILGWU  has  been  a  stanch  fighter 
for  the  economic  rights  of  the  workers  in 
an   industry  once  characterized  by   its 
oppresssion  of  minority  group  employees. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Dubinsky  has  been  In 
the  forefront,   nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally, of  the  fight  against  Communist 
tyranny.    He  has  been  a  force  for  social 
good  and  has  enlisted  the  support  of  his 
members  in  the  campaigns  he  has  helped 
lead  for  more  than  three  decades. 

The  New  York  Times  today  summed 
up  the  thoughts  of  many  of  us  who  have 
long  admired  the  energy.  Imagination, 
and  determination  of  David  Dubinsky. 
I  ask  permission  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

PiONEni  IN  Union  Statesmanship 
In  his  more  than  three  decades  as  pres- 
ident Of  the  International  Ladles  Garment 
Workers  Union,  David  Dubinsky  has  made 
his  own  name  and  that  of  his  union  synon- 
ymous with  social  responsibility  and  crea- 
tivity. Hlfl  retirement  at  the  age  of  74 
dei^lves  the  Nation  as  well  as  organized 
labor  of  one  of  Its  most  constructive  voices. 
The  loss  Is  particularly  acute  for  New  York 
City,  where  the  garment  \mlon  has  long 
played  a  pivotal  role  In  the  city's  biggest 
Industry.  ** 

Mr.  Dubinsky  preceded  Walter  P.  Reuther 
and  George  Meany  in  enunclaUng  the  con- 
cept that  labor  must  go  forward  with  the 
conamunlty  and  not  at  the  e-.oense  of  the 
community.  He  helped  eminclpate  the 
workers  of  the  old  Jewish  and  Italian 
ghettos  from  the  sweatshop,  then  turned 
to  the  still  unfinished  task  of  protecting 
a  new  generaUon  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan 
workers  against  the  erosive  effect  on  imlon 
wages  of  compeUtlon  from  "runaway"  em- 
ployers In  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
South. 

A  lifelong  foe  of  union  racketeers,  he  was 
a  chief  architect  of  the  ethical  practices 
codes  of  the  AFL-CTO.  When  it  became 
Clear  In  the  early  scandals  over  maladmin- 
istration of  many  union  welfare  and  pension 
funds  that  labor  could  not  do  the  cleanup 
job  alone,  he  was  prtndpally  responsible  for 
persuading  the  rest  of  organized  Ubor  to 


abandon  Its  traditional  resistance  to  any 
fCMTn  of  Government  help  in  eradicatlni? 
abuses.  " 

He  has  never  lost  the  sense  that  tmJonlsm 
was  a  cause,  not  a  business.  He  extended 
that  conception  Into  the  political  realm  in 
the  last  municipal  election  by  throwing  his 
energies  Into  John  V.  Lindsay's  fusion  cam- 
paign. Instead  of  Unlng  up  with  Mr.  Meany 
and  the  Central  Labor  Council  in  ritualistic 
adherence  to  the  old-line  Democrats. 

To  all  his  activities  he  has  brought  ex- 
citement and  ImaglnaUon,  and  these  qual- 
ities will  be  especlaUy  missed  in  a  move- 
ment Increasingly  dominated  by  organiza- 
tion men.  The  union's  sound  poUcies  un- 
doubtedly wlU  conttnue  under  Louis  Stul- 
berg.  Its  dedicated  and  able  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  seems  virtually  certain  to 
move  up  to  the  top  spot:  but  no  one  will  be 
able  to  duplicate  the  Dubinsky  gusto 
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Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg:  A  Closeup 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tliursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  MitcheU  I. 
Ginsberg,  the  new  welfare  commissioner 
of  New  York  City,  brings  a  wealth  of 
talent  and  experience  to  that  crucial 
post.  Former  associate  dean  of  the  Co- 
lumbia School  of  Social  Work  he  now 
has  the  opportunity  to  put  into  effect 
many  of  the  progressive  ideas  which  he 
previously  advanced.  There  Is  a  need  for 
bold  thinking  in  the  administration  of 
welfare  programs,  and  Commissioner 
Ginsberg  has  already  shown  he  intends 
to  pioneer. 

Judy  Michaelson.  New  York  Post  re- 
porter, on  March  16,  1966,  wrote  a  pro- 
file of  Commissioner  Ginsberg  which  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[From  New  York  Post,  Mar.  16,  1966] 
Welpare  Boss 
(By  Judy  Michaelson) 
He  wanted   to  become  a  baseball  player 
but  it  became  clear  that  although  I  was 
good  enough  as  a  fielder  I  couldn't  hit   and 
there  s  no  future  in  that." 

He  wanted  to  go  Into  the  Foreign  Service- 
nice   and   exotlo"— but  he  never   got  any- 
where.   Even  In  the  Army,  during  Wwld  War 
II.  he  never  made  it  overseas. 

Instead  MitcheU  Irving  Ginsberg  60  who 
is  the  city's  new  welfare  commissioner  be- 
came a  social  worker.  He  U  former  associate 
dean  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Social  Work 
A  scholarship  student,  he  had  come  out  of 
Tuf te  University  at  the  tallend  of  the  depres- 
sion in  1937 — sxmima  ciun  laude.  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  without  a  Job  suitable  for  a  ma- 
jor in  history.  So,  while  going  for  a  master's 
on  feUowship,  he  took  a  part-time  Job  teach- 
ing basketball  in  a  YMHA  back  home  in  Bos- 
ton.    He's  6  feet  3  inches. 

"The  executive  director  told  me  there  was 
this  national  competition  for  a  fellowship  to 
the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work,"  said 
Ginsberg  the  other  day  In  the  gold-carpeted 
commissioner's  office  at  260  Church  Street 
In  black,  hom-rlmmed  glasses,  Ginsberg  stUl 
looks  scholarly.  And,  with  that  broad  A,  he 
still  sounds  Boston. 

"I  figured  I  had  nothing  to  lo«e.  One  I 
wouldn't  get  In,  and  two,  so  what?  So  I 
applied,  and  I  got  It,  and  of  course  my  two 
friends  came  with  me," 


His  two  friends?  They  had  gone  through 
«  years  with  him  at  Boston  Latin  and  6  at 
Tufts.  One,  David  Goldenberg,  is  now  ex- 
ecutive director  of  Hamilton-Madison  House 
and  the  other,  Kfralm  Gale,  is  head  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  in  Miami. 

"I  drifted  into  social  work,  yes,  but  the 
concerns  I  had  were  always  there.  My 
father— he  worked  in  a  garage— worked  7 
days  a  week,  12  hours  a  day,  for  very  little 
money.  1  always  felt  something  ought  to  be 
done. 

"You  know,  there  are  a  lot  of  myths  about 
the  poor,"  says  Ginsberg,  suddenly  shedding 
the  academician  s  demeanor.  "The  poor  are 
happier,  the  poor  are  stronger.  I've  yet  to 
meet  a  poor  person  who  thinks  he  has  these 
advantages." 

In  his  sophomore  year  at  Tufts,  Ginsberg 
got   a   National   Youth    Administration   Job 
(that's    the    organization    Lyndon    Johnson 
headed)  at  30  cents  an  hour  digging  ditches; 
In  hU  Junior  year  at  40  cents  an  hour  cata- 
loging all  the  stories  on  World  War  I  from 
back  issues  of  the  New  York  Times;  and  In 
his  senior  year  for  the  same  money  teaching 
sports  In  a  settlement  house.     In  his  senior 
year,  Ginsberg  captained  Tufts'  tennis  team- 
In    1948,    he   married    a   Boston   girl,    the 
former  Ida  Robblns.    They  have  no  children, 
Ginsberg  took  his  new  Job  only  after  con- 
siderable persuasion.     He  describes  himself 
as  a  cautious  man  but  now  that  he's  in  the 
Job  he's  warming  to  It.     "Three  weeks  and  2 
days  I'm  on  the  Job,"  he  said  the  other  day, 
"and   everything   Is   more    than   1   thought. 
More  problems,  more  concerns,  everything 
takes  more  time — and  we  need  more  money." 
His  department  handles  525,000  clients  at 
a  cost  of  a  half-bUUon  dollars,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  met  with  Federal  and  State  fimds. 
Last    week,    he    announced    several    major 
changes   including   the   creation   of   welfare 
client  advisory  groups  and  the  substitution 
of  an  affidavit  for  a  means  test  for  potential 
cUents,  on  an  experimental  basis.     "Change 
comes  even  more  slowly  than  I  thought,  but 
there  will  be  changes." 

Particularly,  he  would  like  to  see  a  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
welfare  workers  toward  relief  recipients. 
"Better  than  95  percent  are  the  old  very 
young  chUdren  and  their  mothers,  the  dis- 
abled, the  blind. 

"You  get  beaten  down  long  enough,  and 
you  begin  to  behave  the  way  other  people 
tlilnk  you  are." 


Uniform  Time  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OP    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 
The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  6785) ,  to  estab- 
lish uniform  dates  throughout  the  United 
States  for  the  ooounencing  and  ending  of 
daylight  saving  time  In  those  State*  and 
local  Jurisdictions  where  it  is  obeerved,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Intend  to  vote  no  on  this  bill. 
I  would  have  voted  aye  on  the  original 
bill  which  would  have  left  to  each  Stete 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  they 
wotild  accept  dayUght  saving  time,  but 
would  have  eliminated  confusion  by  re- 
quiring all  locallUes  which  had  accepted 
it  to  enter  upon  and  leave  it  at  the  same 
time. 
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To,  in  effect,  require  each  State  to 
adopt  daylight  saving  time  is  to  go  too 
far.  I  (vposed.  while  in  the  Oregon 
State  Legislature,  a  bill  which  would 
have  given  to  Multonomah  County  and 
contiguous  counties  the  option  to  adopt 
daylight  saving  time.  The  confusion 
which  resulted  proved  the  wisdom  of 
thafc  vote.  Oregon  now  has  daylight 
saving  time.  Its  effective  date  coincides 
rather  closely  to  this  bill,  so  the  bill 
would  have  only  a  minimal  effect  on 
Oregon. 

Nevertheless,  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  any  one  State  should  adopt  day- 
light saving  time  should  be  decided  by 
the  voters  of  that  State  voting  for  day- 
light saving  time  rather  than  being  re- 
quired to  vote  against  it — as  this  bill 
provides — in  order  to  remain  on  stand- 
ard time. 

I  therefore  intend  to  vote  no  on  this 
bUl. 


Proad  Record 


That's  high  pralae.  And  America  Indeed 
\»  proud  of  thla  newest  generation  of  battle- 
tested  veterans. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  coniments  on  how  well  our 
American  soldiers  are  measuring  up  in 
Vietnam. 

It  quotes  General  Westmoreland  as 
saying :  • 

I  could  not  be  proudaf  of  the  U.S.  Hght- 
Ing  men.  •  •  •  Operations  by  American 
troops  have  lived  up  to  our  high  standards 
and  we  can  all  b«  proud  of  them.  Not  only 
the  Army  soldiers,  but  the  Marines,  too,  and 
the  U^.  Air  Force  and  Navy  fliers. 

I  feel  that  the  editorial  praising  our 
men  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  herewith  offer  the  article  tot 
publication  there. 

(Prom  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle.  Mar.  8, 
196S) 
VS.  FIOMTIWQ  ilAH  Is  Mkasttximo  Up 
Since  the  beginning  of  our  Nation  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  young  American 
soldiers  have  had  their  mettle  tested  on  the 
harsh  field  of  battle.  Particularly  has  this 
been  true  since  the  Japanese  bomT>ed  Pearl 
Hartx>r  In  1941.  That  act  projected  us  Into 
the  greatest  of  all  wars,  and  from  It  we 
emerged  as  the  leading  power  of  the  free 
world.  In  upholding  that  leadership,  yoimg 
Americans  have  been  called  to  fight  In  dis- 
tant lands — first  Korta.  and  now  South  Viet- 
nam. Ultimately,  the  strength  erf  the  United 
States  Is  determined  by  how  well  they  per- 
form, for  not  even  the  mightiest  engines  ot 
destruction  can  substitute  completely  for  a 
fighting  man's  personal  couv^ge  and  deter- 
mination and  aggressiveness  under  enemy 
fire. 

In  this  regard.  It  U  gratifying  to  note  the 
appraisal  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
the  VS.  commander  in  Vietnam.  "I  could 
not  be  prouder  of  the  U.S.  fighting  man,"  the 
general  says.  "Our  American  troops  are  get- 
ting bet^r  and  better,  week  by  week.  They 
are  becc«tnlng  more  professional.  •  •  •  Op- 
erations by  American  troops  have  lived  up  to 
our  high  standards  and  we  can  all  be  proud 
at  them.  Not  only  the  Army  soldiers,  but  the 
Marines,  too.  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
Nary  filers." 


Haxy  on  Solntiont 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  Associated  Press  news  analyst  points 
out  that  those  critical  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam are  "snagged  on  the  dilemma  of 
how  to  end  it." 

The  writer,  James  Marlow,  declares 
that  the  critics  have  some  Ideas  on 
what  to  do  or  not  to  do — "but  are  hazy 
on  solutions." 

His  articles,  which  I  read  In  the  Car- 
roll. Iowa,  Times  Herald,  states: 

President  Johnson  tried  to  get  the  Com- 
munists to  negotiate.  Having  failed,  he 
must  continue  the  war.  he  feels,  without 
stepping  It  up  to  such  a  degree  that  Red 
China  might  feel  ImpeUed  to  Jtmip  In. 

The  thought-provoking  analysis  will 
be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues,  and  with 
this  in  mind,  I  have  permission  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  Record  : 
ViFT  Policy   Carries  Hazt   on   Solutions 
(By  James  Marlow) 
Washington. — Senator    J.    W.    Fot-bsuoht 
Is  a   kind   of   classic   example   of   all   those 
critical    about    the    war    In    Vietnam    but 
snagged  on  the  dilemma  of  how  to  end  It. 

They  have  Ideas  on  what  to  do  or  not  to 
do — as  some  showed  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  of  which  Fdl- 
BBioHT  is  chairman — but  are  hazy  on  solu- 
tions. 

Two  speeches  by  Pclbbicht,  an  Arkansas 
Democrat,  one  last  June  15  and  one  March  1, 
and  a  statement  Sunday  night  show  the 
dilemma  of  the  critics  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration which  Is  In  a  bit  of  a  dilemma 
Itself. 

President  Johnson  tried  to  get  the  Com- 
munists to  negotiate.  Having  failed,  he 
must  continue  the  war,  he  feels,  without 
stepping  It  up  to  such  a  degree  that  Red 
China  might  feel  ImpeUed  to  Jump  In. 

In  June.  Fclbright  said  complete  victory 
would  be  too  costly  but  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  Is  unthinkable  because 
of  the  disastrous  results. 

Withdrawal,  he  felt,  would  betray  this 
country's  obligations  to  people  we  have 
promised  to  defend  and  weaken  their  belief 
In  U.S.  guarantees. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  against  stepping 
up  the  war.  although  how  else  the  Commu- 
nists can  be  convinced  to  quit  fighting  Is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

He  suggested  negotiations  to  end  the  war, 
with  major  concessions  by  both  sides,  al- 
though admitting  Jcdinson's  efforts  to  get 
the  Cooununlsts  to  negotiate  wound  up 
nowhere. 

Nevertheless.  Fulbbight  envisioned  a  com- 
promised peace  and  after  that,  he  proposed, 
the  United  States  should  Join  with  others 
in  a  large  program  for  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  southeast  Asia. 

(Johnson  had  proposed  Just  such  a  pro- 
gram weeks  before  F^tlbught  did.) 

Almost  a  month  before  Fitlbbight's  June 
16  talk,  Johnson  said  the  Red  Chinese  are 
bent  on  dominating  all  Asia  but  on  March  1, 
PuLHUOHT   came    up    with   another    speech. 


this  one  proposing  how  to  deal  with  Red 
China. 

He  suggested  an  agreement  with  Red 
China  to  neutralize  all  of  southeast  Asia 
although  there  was  nothing  to  Indicate  Red 
China  woxild  ever  consider  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Once  such  an  agreement  was  made,  Ful- 
BRicHT  said,  the  United  States  and  China 
should  pull  back  all  their  forces.  But  Red 
China  does  not  have  forces  on  the  soil  of 
other  nations. 

How  such  an  agreement  could  be  policed 
to  prevent  Red  Chinese  cheating  would  be 
monumental  In  Itself.  Fulbright  did  not 
go  Into  details  on  that. 

PoLBRicHT  announced  Sunday  night  that 
his  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  open 
hearings  Tuesday  aimed  at  Increasing  pub- 
lic knowledge  about  Red  China.  He  said 
there  Is  a  real  danger  that  the  open-ended 
Vietnam  conHlct  will  lead  to  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Communist  China. 

Americans  should  be  "open-minded  and 
Inquisitive"  and  try  to  learn  all  they  can 
about  the  Chinese,  he  said. 

Last  Thursday,  2  days  after  Ftjlbright 
proposed  his  neutralization  Idea.  Red  China 
linked  Johnson  and  his  critics  together  as 
fools  and  said  there  was  no  fundamental 
difference  between  them  about  continuing 
the  Vietnam  war. 


Outstanding  Newspaper  Career  of  Edwin 
Lebherx 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Edwin 
J.  Lebherz  who  has  recently  retired  upon 
concluding  a  52-year  career  as  a  news- 
paperman in  the  Buffalo  area  and  here 
in  the  Nation's  capital. 

Mr.  Lebherz  began  his  career  as  a  copy 
boy  with  the  old  Buffalo  Express  and 
ended  it  as  the  western  New  York  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  In  the  in- 
terim he  served  as  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
press. Between  1939  and  1941.  Mr. 
Lebherz  covered  the  hectic  Washington 
beat  during  President  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt's third  term. 

Mr.  Lebherz'  career  has  been  distin- 
guished by  outstanding  achievements  in 
the  journalistic  world.  He  has  long  been 
admired  and  respected  by  all  those,  in- 
cluding myself,  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  serve  under  his  able  direction. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  March  9.  1966.  Buffalo 
Evening  News  praising  Mr.  Lebherz: 

Ed  LEBRQtz  RrrtRES.  ESidino   62-Tear  Nrws- 
PAPia  Cabeik — Area  Editor  or  the  News 
Held  Many  Top  Jobs  WrrH  Local  Papers 
A     52 -year    career    as     a    newspaperman 
around  Buffalo  has  ended  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Edwin  J.  Lebherz. 

Mr.  Lebherz.  who  will  be  89  April  2.  began 
his  career  In  1914  as  a  copy  boy  with  the  old 
Buffalo  Express  and  ended  It  as  the  western 
New  York  editor  of  the  Biiffalo  Evening  News. 
It  was  a  career  twice  Interrupted  by  war- 
time service  in  the  VS.  Navy.    In  World  War 
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I,  he  was  commissioned  an  ensign.  From 
1919  imtu  September  1941  Mr.  Lebherz 
served  as  a  reservist  in  Buffalo.  He  retired 
as  a  lieutenant  commander  in  1943. 

When  he  returned  from  his  first  naval 
tour  of  duty  In  1920,  It  was  as  a  copyreader 
for  the  Express. 

In  1926  Mr.  Lebherz  became  the  city  editor 
of  the  Express,  but  a  year  later  moved  over 
for  a  brief  time  as  night  editor  of  the  old 
Buffalo  Times. 

That  same  year  he  returned  to  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express  as  city  editor,  a  post  he  held 
for  12  years  until  he  became  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Courier-Express. 

Between  1939  and  1941  Mr.  Lebherz  cov- 
ered the  hectic  Washington  beat  of  the  pre- 
World  War  n  days,  during  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  third  term. 

On  February  26,  1945,  Mr.  Lebherz  came  to 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  as  an  assistant  city 
editor  and  In  1957  shifted  to  the  metropoli- 
tan area  desk.  He  directed  reporters  and  cor- 
respondent«  covering  western  New  York  out- 
side Buffalo  and  nearby  areas  of  Canada  and 
Pennsylvania. 

A  Kenmore  resident  for  years,  Mr.  Lebherz 
now  resides  at  192  Linden  Avenue,  Buffalo. 

"I've  got  so  many  things  to  do  that  I  al- 
most don't  know  which  one  to  tackle  first," 
he  said  recen' y. 

Almost  is  right.  Mr,  Lebherz  made  his 
flrst-thlngs-flrst  decision  and  currently  is 
enjoying  the  late  winter  climate  of  Florida. 


To:  All  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  March  8, 1966 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  an  essay  written  by  Rene  G. 
Pichard  and  addressed  "To:  All  Amer- 
icans" came  to  my  attention.  Reading 
It  I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  spe- 
cial appropriateness  of  its  message  for 
Americans  of  all  generations  but  perhaps 
especially  for  the  young.  It  is  too  easily 
passed  o«r  as  a  truism  that  Americans 
take  their  freedom  for  granted.  Mr. 
Pichard's  essay  gives  renewed  testimony 
to  the  very  real  extent  to  which  we  are 
dependent  upon  and  indebted  to  those 
who  were  not  bom  Americans  for  an 
understanding  and  appreciation  for  what 
It  means  to  be  an  American. 

So  it  Is  we  continue  to  profit  from  the 
observations  made  by  Alexis  de  TOcque- 
yille  of  "Democracy  in  America"  in  the 
1830'8.    So  too,  can  each  of  us  benefit. 
I  believe,  from  the  personal  testament 
of  Mr.  Pichard  which  won  him  a  George 
Washington  Honor  Medal  Award  from 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge 
and,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to  make 
available  this  prize-winning  composition 
to  the  wider  audience  it  deserves: 
To:  All  Americans 
(By  S/A  Rene  G.  Pichard. 
U.S.  Air  Force) 
As  a  naturalized  American.  I  have  some- 
tbing  to  say  to  many  native  Americans-  You 
have  no  Idea  how  lucky  you  are  to  be  an 
American.    I  say  this  because  I  have  known 
a  different  way  of  life. 

When  the  NazU  occupied  my  native  coun- 
try, I  had  the  choice  of  working  at  the  Ford 


Motor  Co.  near  Paris  or  of  being  deported  to 
Germany  as  a  slave  laborer.  1  chose  Ford 
and  there  heard  about  America's  plenty  and 
freedom.  I  resolved  that  If  I  survived  the 
war,  I  would  go  to  America  myself.  My  wish 
was  granted;  In  1945,  after  many  dlfflculttes, 
I  arrived  in  New  York  with  my  country's 
delegation  to  the  United  NaUons. 

What  Impressed  me  In  America?  The 
warmth  with  which  Americans  of  all  social 
classes  received  me,  an  unknown  foreigner. 
The  many  churches  of  all  creeds  so  crowded 
on  Sundays.  Complete  freedom  In  the  news- 
paper and  In  speech.  American  law,  by 
which  a  man  is  considered  Innocent  until 
proved  guilty.  Factory  parking  lots  crowded 
with  workers'  cars,  and  the  comfort  In  which 
the  workers  lived.  The  civic  consciousness 
of  so  many  ordinary  Americans  as  reflected 
In  charity  drives,  youth  ogranlzatlons,  voters- 
leagues.  The  encouragement  given  educa- 
tion—scholarships, part-time  Jobs  for  stu- 
dents, night  school  classes  for  adults.  (In 
my  country.  If  one  did  not  have  the  family 
backing  to  attend  college  In  youth,  a  college 
education  was  forever  ruled  out.) 

After  6  months  In  America  I  felt  this  way: 
The  real  greatness  of  America  was  not  in  the 
multitude  of  cars  and  refrigerators  that 
American  technical  skUl  turned  out,  but  in 
the  Ideals  of  liberty  and  JusUce  that  spon- 
sored the  wide  distribution  of  these  goods, 
and  the  free  enjoyment  of  life  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all.  Certainly  these  Ideals 
had  not  been  achieved  In  full,  but  Americans 
were  striving  hard  to  achieve  them-  they 
were  living  Ideals. 

Wanting  to  be  a  part  of  America,  I  found 
a  way  to  apply  for  citizenship.  When  the 
Korean  war  began,  I  Joined  the  Air  Force,  in 
order  to  serve  my  new  country  In  uniform.  I 
am  still  In  uniform.  The  Air  Force  has  made 
It  possible  for  me  to  get  an  education  and  to 
develop  myself  In  a  way  I  could  never  have 
done  in  my  native  land.  I  can  never  do  one- 
tenth  as  much  for  America  as  America  has 
done  for  me.  I  have  never  for  one  moment 
regretted  becoming  an  American.  My  only 
regret  Is  that  I  am  not  eloquent  enough  to 
make  some  native  Americans  realize  how 
precious  are  the  freedoms  they  enjoy  so  ef- 
fortlessly. Our  freedoms  are  not  something 
we  can  take  for  granted.  If  we  are  to  keep 
them — and  to  extend  them  to  every  last  one 
of  our  citizens,  as  we  must  In  order  to  keep 
them— we  will  have  to  work  and  to  make 
sacrifices.  As  one  of  the  newer  citizens  of 
the  world's  oldest  democracy,  I  think  our 
freedoms  are  well  worth  the  sacrifice. 
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Rural  Areas  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  n.oHmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAltVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  In  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  a  speech  entitled.  "Rural 
Areas  Development."  delivered  by  A.  T, 
Mace.  Deputy  AdmliUstrator,  Rural  Com- 
munity Development  Sel^vice,  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agricidture,  at  DePunlak 
Springs,  Fla.,  on  March  4, 1966. 

The  speech  follows: 

RuBAL  AaxAs  Development 

Mr.  Ko^ber,  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  congratulate  you. 

And  I  want  to  congratulate  aU  of  you  for 
creating  this  opportunity  to  pubUcly  recog- 
nize the  Initiative  and  drive  of  one  of  voup 
citizens. 


Whole  communities  that  should  be  mov- 
ing forward,  keeping  up  with  the  national 
economic  growth,  often  feel  frustrated  and 
do  not  know  where  to  turn.  Through  this 
pubUc  recognition  of  Mr.  Koerber,  com- 
munity l^.iers  throughout  rural  America 
should  recognize  a  little  more  clearly  that 
answers  can  be  found,  that  economic  growth, 
and  progress  and  the  Improvement  of  human 
resources  can  take  place. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  wane  to  Florida 
today  with  Congressman  Sekes.  Diiring  the 
trip  he  expressed  in  many  ways  his  pride 
in  the  progress  the  counties  in  this  area 
were  making. 

Mr.  Congressman,  I  have  visited  with  some 
of  the  people  In  your  district  and  have  seen 
some  of  these  accomplishments.  You  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  what  Is  taking  place. 

The  purposes  of  rural  areas  development 
have  been,  and  are  today: 

1.  To  increase  the  Income  of  people  liv- 
ing In  rural  America — per  person  and  per 
family — and  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  un- 
deremployment. 

2.  To  expand  more  rapidly  the  Job  op- 
portimiUes  by  stlmiUating  investments  in 
rural    America   In    all    the   enterprises    and 

services  that  make  up  a  modern  economy 

factories,  stores,  recreational  enterprises, 
crafts  and  services  of  all  kinds,  and  techni- 
cally trained  and  other  professional  people. 

3.  To  develop  rapidly  but  in  an  orderly 
way  a  wide  range  of  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities  on  privately  owned  and  public 
lands — recreational  opportunities  to  serve 
the  needs  of  a  growing  popiolation  In  the 
cities  and  towns  and  rural  areas. 

4.  To  readjust  land  use,  nationwide,  to 
achieve  a  balance  so  that  each  acre  and 
resource  are  used  for  purposes  to  which  they 
are  adapted,   and   to  meet  national  needs. 

5.  To  preserve  and  Improve  the  family 
farm  pattern  of  American  agriculttu«> 

6.  To  provide  appropriate  services  aiia  ade- 
quate financial  support  tor  the  protection, 
development,  and  management  of  our  soil 
water,  forest,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  open 
spaces. 

7.  To  improve  existing  rural  community 
facilities  and  institutions  and  where  needed 
to  bxuid  new  ones  so  that  people  In  our  rural 
areas  are  assured  pure  water  suppUes,  first- 
rate  schools  and  hospitals,  adequate  streets 
and  roads  and  other  servloes  that  are  stand- 
ard In  a  modem  community. 

8.  To  make  continuous  and  systematic  ef- 
forts to  eliminate  the  many  complex  causes 
of  rural  poverty. 

Despite  the  productive  Ixiimiph  of  the 
agricultural  segment  of  the  rural  economy 
the  rural  areas  have  not  shared  equally  with 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  In  Income,  in  Job 
opportunities,  and  In  resources  for  human 
development. 

The  1960  census  showed  median  rural  In- 
come at  $4,381  compared  with  urban  Income 
of  $6,166. 

Almost  half   (46  percent)    of  the  famUIes       , 
with  money  Incomes  imder  $3,000   Uve  In      { 
rural  areas— although  fewer  than  one-third       ^ 
of  America's  households  are  rural. 

Rural  America  has  almost  three  times  the 
proportion  of  dilapidated  and  substandard 
houses  as  urban  America. 

EducaUonal  preparation  of  schoolteachers 
Is  lower  in  the  rural  areas.  A  recent  National 
Education  Association  study  shows  39  2  per- 
cent of  the  nu-al  teachers  with  no  degree. 
The  comparable  urban  figure  is  10j». 

Emergency  services,  mcludlng  ambulances, 
are  often  Inadequate  or  nonexistent  In  rural 
areas. 

Unsafe  waste  disposal  and  water  supplies 
present  health  hazards  in  many  rural  com- 
munities. 

The  ratio  of  physicians  and  surgeons  per 
100,000  population  was  178  in  central  cities 
of  metropoIiUn  areas  and  62  In  rural  areas 
In  I960. 
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The  rural  areas  deyelopment  program  ha« 
rested,  and  continues  to  rest,  on  two  struc- 
tures. The  first  of  these  Is  the  committee 
made  up  of  local  leaders  interested  in  eco- 
nomic development  and  Improvement  of 
human  resources  In  rural  areas.  The  second 
Is  the  technical  action  pwnel  made  up  of  the 
State  or  local  representatives  of  the  agricul- 


but  also  self-explanatory  of  our  position 
In  South  Vietnam:  such  as  the  enclosed 
editorial  by  Powler. 

Mr.  Fowler  was  the  first  Texas  news- 
paper correspondent  in  two  wars.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n.  in  Italy.  Powler  was 
one  of  four  American  correspondents  In- 


ture  agencies  together  with  people  from  other     jured  when   b<Hnbs  hit  a  house  on  tne 


Federal  agencies  and  from  the  State  agen- 
cle*.  Beginning  In  1961.  rural  areas  develop- 
ment committees  on  a  county  and  State  basis 
were  formed  rapidly.  For  some  months,  we 
have  had  something  more  than  2.100  of  these 
committees  In  operation.  This  Is  more  than 
two- thirds  of  the  number  of  counties  in  the 
United  States. 

In  his  February  4.  1965.  message  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  called  for  strength- 
ening the  rural  areas  development  program 
through  the  provision  of  an  outreach  service 
wherein  the  field  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  assume  responsibility 
for  rural  people  having  full  accea*  to  all  of 
the  services  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
which  they  were  eligible. 
The  President  said: 

"It  Is  not  easy  to  equitably  distribute 
Federal  assistance  to  a  scattered  rural  popu- 
lation. Rural  communlUes  often  lack  the 
specialized  organizations  found  In  major 
cities  which  keep  informed  of  development 
programs  and  Initiate  action  to  make  use  of 
them.  Special  measures  must  be  taken  both 
by  the  States,  and  by  Federal  agencies  to 
reiu^h  rural  people,  particularly  In  remote 
areas. 

"Since  It  Is  clear  that  an  administrative 
office  for  each  Federal  agency  or  program 
cannot  and  should  not  b«  established  In 
every  county,  a  method  must  be  developed 
to  extend  the  reach  of  those  Federal  agencies 
and  i>rograms  which  should,  but  do  not  now, 
effectively  serve  rural  areas." 

This  afternoon  we  have  seen  real  evidence 
that  local  people  were  working  together — 
and  working  together  effectively  to  solve 
their  problems. 

As  someone  said  this  afternoon,  once  you 
•tart  you  can't  let  up. 

As  someone  else  pointed  out.  once  you  get 
one  thing  rolling.  It  Is  easier  to  get  seme- 
thing  else  done. 

I  might  add  another  success  truism.  If 
you  find  that  you  are  started  after  some- 
thing that  wont  work,  don't  be  afraid  to  kill 
It  and  start  over. 

This  Job  you  are  doing  la  different  from 
anything   a   farm-oriented    person    has  ever 
done   before.    This   calls   for   working   with 
bankers:  with  engineers:  with  chemists;  with 
Madison     Avenue    salespeople.     It    Involves 
working    with    other    agencies.    It    Involves 
long  trips  to  see  strange  people. 
But  It  can  be  done. 
You  will  do  It. 
Tou  are  doing  It. 


VietMm,  by  Wkk  Fowler,  CorretpoDdent 
for  the  DentoB  Record  Chrooicle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  March  IS.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  submit  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr. 
Wick  Powler,  correspondent  for  the  Den- 
ton Record  Chronicle,  Denton.  Tex.  Mr. 
Powler  has  Just  recently  returned  from 
an  extensive  tour  of  Vietnam,  and  I  feel 
that  his  articles  are  not  only  very  timely. 


Anzio  beachhead.  Among  the  others  was 
the  famed  Ernie  Pyle.  later  killed  In  the 
war  In  the  Pacific. 

I  am  also  enclosing  an  article  by  Nat 
Henderson,  stall  writer  for  the  Austin 
Statesman,  Thursday,  March  3, 1966  fol- 
lowing an  interview  with  Mr.  Fowler: 
Time  roa  Cohssion 
Vietnam  Is  everybody's  war.  It  Is  not  an 
ordinary  police  action. 

Whatever  decisions  are  made  In  Washing- 
ton as  to  how  the  situation  Is  to  be  handled, 
Americans  owe  an  obligation  to  the  Armed 
Forces  fighting  for  survival  In  this  foreign 
land  almost  halfway  around  the  world. 

It  Is  not  a  war  limited  to  those  who  are 
Involved  directly.  Many  thousands  more 
Americans  will  be  In  Vietnam  before  the  con- 
flict Is  ended.  Many  billions  more  In  Amer- 
ican dollars  will  be  spent. 

Many  votes  will  be  changed  because  of  ac- 
tions by  men  In  public  office.  But  these  are 
small  costs  compared  with  sacrifices  made  by 
our  men  In  Vietnam  and  by  their  loved  ones 
back  home. 

Vietnam  was  a  long  time  In  coming,  a 
gradual  process  of  our  foreign  policies  of 
many  years'  standing,  to  feed  and  secure 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  a  result  of  our 
stand,  whether  weak  or  strong,  against  Com- 
munist conquests  of  nations  that  wanted  to 
have  no  part  of  them. 

There  is  an  Ironic  undertone  to  testimony 
at  Washington  hearings  from  military  and 
political  experts  who  now  offer  criticisms  and 
solutions.  The  Irony  lies  In  the  fact  that 
many  of  them  were  in  positions  of  power 
when  the  original  policies  were  laid  down 
and  later  pursued. 

They  now  scream  their  criticisms,  long 
after  their  horses  broke  out  of  the  stable. 
Isnt  this  about  the  right  time  for  co- 
hesion all  over  America  and  In  many  foreign 
lands?  If  we  determine  that  the  Commu- 
nists -will  not  lls««i  to  anything  but  gun^ 
then  we  had  better  talk  to  them  in  an  explo- 
sive language  they  understand.  You  do  not 
have  to  be  a  seer  to  see  that  the  longtime 
Communist  doctrlr.e  is  one  of  conquest  of 
free  nations,  including  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Government  offi- 
cials are  determining  the  route  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  Americans  have  many  opportiinl- 
tles  to  give  support  to  the  men  over  there. 
They  need  supplies  and  they  need  moral 
support  from  home. 

They  need  more  supplies  of  a  nature  to 
win  over  the  population,  for  this  la  a  major 
side  of  the  war  We  must  help  In  obtaining 
school  faclUtles  for  the  vtaages  and  hamlets, 
for  education  Is  one  of  the  big  answers  to  the 
riddle  of  denying  communism's  expansion. 
Something  of  a  practical  nature  needs  to 
be  done  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  who  have  flooded  Saigon  and  other 
areas.  That  to.  they  are  to  be  returned  to 
their  home  areas  with  higher  Ideals  and 
ambitions  to  live  tinder  self-rule  and  free- 
dom from  terrorism,  whatever  Its  source. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
need  to  become  more  aggressive  la  this  war, 
for  It  Is  primarily  their  war  for  life  Itself. 
The  government  we  are  advising  needs  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  democracy,  real  de- 
mocracy. It  needs  to  close  that  big  gap  be- 
tween the  hierarchy  and  the  peasant. 

Democracy  and  free  elections  are  not  some- 
thing you  can  hand  to  a  culture  that  Is  4.000 
y«an  old  and  wcpect  it  to  be  understood. 
ThU  will  take  years  of  education  and  ex- 


amples of  how  a  real  democracy  works. 
Right  now.  there  Is  about  as  much  under- 
standing la  Vietnam  of  democratic  processes 
as  there  would  be  in  explaining  the  Einstein 
theory  to  an  elementary  school  dropout. 

Our  American  boys  In  Vietnam  are  doing 
a  magnificent  job.  But  they  need  all-out 
support,  unified  support  to  win  the  objec- 
tives in  this  war.  It  la  a  war.  not  a  poUce 
action. 

The  Reds  understand  strength,  and  power, 
and  authority.  They  are  anxious  to  sit  down 
at  a  peace  table  when  they  are  whipped. — 
Wick  Fowleb. 

[From  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Statesman, 
M;lr.  3,  1966] 
REa>oKTER  Scores  Hometront 
(By  Nat  Henderson) 
One  of  the  top  newsmen  In  Texas  has  re- 
turned to  Austin  from  Vietnam  with  a  call 
for  escalation  of  tha  war  on  the  homefront 
In  tactical  support  of  the  troops  on  the  bat- 
tlefront. 

"We're  simply  not  measuring  up  here  to 
the  guys  that  are  fighting  over  there,"  Wick 
Fowler  says  after  spending  2'/3  months  as  a 
war  correspondent  in  Vietnam. 

"It  burns  me  up  to  see  the  difference — a 
serious  wsir  there  and  a  political  war  here. 

"We  think  about  losing  votes — they  about 
losing  lives,"  Fowler  says  In  a  reference  to 
elected  officials. 

"We  must  concentrate  more  on  supplies 
and  equipment  instead  of  debating  on  who 
started  the  war." 

Powler  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  diplomats 
and  private  groups  within  the  United  States 
which  worry  more  about  what  France  and 
certain  other  nations  think  than  about  the 
actual  American  sacrifices  in  Vietnam. 

"All  Americans  must  get  behind  our  fight- 
ers both  morally  and  physically. 

"Why  waste  away  Americans  to  try  to 
please  some  country  across  the  world  and  out 
of  the'  war?" 

He  adds,  "As  long  as  they're  killing  Ameri- 
cans, we've  got  to  be  more  serious  than  pleas- 
ing another  nation  whose  men  are  not  l>elng 
lost." 

Fowler  predicts  a  long  war  that  will  affect 
more  and  more  homes  as  the  casualty  lists 
come  out  week  upon  week. 

"When  these  strike  closer  to  more  families 
and  their  neighbors,  then  more  people  will 
realize  that  every  American  Is  involved  In 
this  thing.  The  tragedy  unfortunately  will 
wake  them  up,"  be  says. 

"But  now,  we've  got  a  great  bunch  over 
there,  and  we're  not  giving  them  enough 
help  and  support  by  a  long  shot.  We  can't 
quite  realize  this  Is  a  serious  war — not  a 
political  action  or  a  little  sideshow." 

Powler  Is  critical  of  the  misguided  hu- 
manitarians who  want  to  continue  supplying 
North  Vietnam  with  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies but  who  in  reality  "kill  more  Ameri- 
cans" by  doing  so. 

"The  British  claim  they  only  send  non- 
strategic  supplies  to  North  Vietnam,  but 
when  virlll  people  learn  that  all  supplies  are 
strategic  In  war?  When  will  they  realize  that 
each  bowl  of  rice  only  makes  someone 
stronger  and  gives  them  the  energy  to  make 
anna  that  shoot  Americans  or  build  roads 
that  take  enemy  troops  Into  conflict  with  our 
own  men?" 

Fowler  also  is  critical  of  those  who  want  to 
continue  the  war  at  a  snail's  pace  in  order  to 
appease  Red  China. 

"Nobody  over  there  Is  afraid  of  the  Red 
Chinese,  and  even  If  they  were,  they'd  rather 
fight  them  now  and  there  while  they  don't 
have  nuclear  capablUty,"  Fowjer  says. 

While  a  controversy  continues  over  supply- 
ing North  Vietnam  with  nonstrateglc  goods. 
American  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  cannot 
get  such  nonstrateglc  Items  as  lighter  fluid 
and  other  goods  needed  not  for  war — but  for 
comfort. 
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"The  P.X  in  Saigon  has  anything,  but  those 
in  the  north — fighting  sone — have  nothing. 
It's  not  a  problem  of  shipment  but  lack  of 
distribution,"  Fowler  says. 

"The  Government  could  straighten  out  this 
If  It  would,"  he  adds. 

Fowler,  who  traveled  In  Vietnam  as  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Denton  Record-Chronicle, 
went  Into  the  field  looking  for  Texans  while 
carrying  a  German  camera,  Japanese  film, 
and  Italian  typewriter. 

"Texans  were  everywhere,  and  there  were 
more  aggies  than  at  a  muster.  At  Da  Nang 
alone  I  found  five  aggies  and  one  teaslpper," 
Fowler  said  In  a  humorous  vein  that  has 
made  his  repo:  ;ing  popular  wherever  he  goes. 

But  the  smile  faded  as  he  returned  to  the 
serious  side  of  his  trip  to  Vietnam. 

"Why  do  we  play  politics  with  lives?  We 
havent  lost  anybody  in  a  political  campaign." 


Macon,  Ga.,  Telegraph  Selected  To  Re- 
ceive Georgia  Education  Association 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or  GxoaoiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  16,  1966,  the  Macon,  Ga, 
Telegraph  received  the  School  Bell 
Award  presented  to  the  outstanding  dally 
paper  of  the  year  by  the  Georgia  Edu- 
cation Association  for  outstanding  school 
news  coverage.  Specifically,  the  award 
was  made  for  excellence  in  reporting 
and/or  interpreting  the  objectives  and 
goals  of  education. 

It  Is  significant  that  this  award  takes 
place  when,  today,  almost  1,000  corre- 
spondents representing  over  50&Tiews- 
gatherlng  agencies  are  reporting  from 
the  House  and  Senate  Press  Galleries  of 
this  Capitol.  These  journalists  are  dedi- 
cated people  who  perform  a  valuable 
service  to  the  public,  to  their  «nployers, 
and  to  the  Nation.  These  are  the  peo- 
ple who  record  the  events  of  today  which 
become  our  country's  history. 

EquaUy  Important,  however,  are  the 
unmentloned  chroniclers  who  constitute 
the  administrative  staffs  of  the  news 
media,  for  It  Is  these  people  who  are 
responsible  for  putting  the  news  into 
Its  proper  perspective.  It  is  therefore 
of  special  significance  that  the  Macon 
Telegraph  Is  recognized  In  such  a  man- 
ner. 

Mpr>y  man-hours  and  extensive  per- 
sonal cooperaUons  are  Involved  In  pro- 
ducing a  newspaper.  The  efforts  of  those 
Involved  are  usually  taken  for  granted 
by  the  average  American  citizen  who 
purchases  the  finished  product  for  10 
cents. 

Being  chosen  the  recipient  of  this 
award  illustrates  the  fine  Job  that  the 
Telegraph  are  doing  in  keeping  the  pub- 
lic Informed  of  school  actlvlUes,  which 
are  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  any  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  owner- 
Siir  ?"^  ^  °'  ^^  Macon  Telegraph, 
*M  Include  In  the  Record  an  article 


which  appeared  in  the  dally  press  of 

Georgia  on  March  16, 1966: 

The  Tzlkcraph  Selxctkd  To  Rbceivx  GEA 

AWABD 

Atlanta. — The  Macon  Telegraph  has  been 
selected  to  receive  one  of  four  School  Bell 
Awards  presented  annually  by  the  Georgia 
Education  Association  for  outstanding  school 
news  coverage. 

Editor  William  A.  Ott  wUl  accept  the  honor 
at  the  School  Bell  Awards  dinner,  which  wlU 
open  the  99th  GEA  convention  in  AUanta 
Wednesday  night. 

Other  winners  are  The  Swalnsboro  Forest 
Blade  In  the  weekly  newspaper  category 
WSB-TV  of  Atlanta  In  the  television  cate- 
gory, and  WLFA  of  LaPayette  In  the  radio 
category. 

The  awards  are  made  for  excellence  in  rep- 
portlng  and/or  interpreting  the  objectives 
and  goals  of  education.  Nominations  are 
made  by  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
The  Telegraph  was  nominated  by  the  Bibb 
County  GEA  unit,  which  is  headed  by  Otho 
Plrkle,  principal  of  Jessie  Rice  Elementary 
School. 

The  basis  for  the  Judging  was  a  scrapbook 
prepared  by  Mrs.  Juantta  Krysalka  of  the 
Bibb  tmlt's  public  relations  committee 
Other  committee  members  who  worked  on 
the  project  are  Chairman  Mrs.  Valree  Flan- 
agan, Mrs.  Florence  Sanders,  Mrs.  JacqueUn 
Harrison,  and  Don  Edwards. 
,.Jf^«  GEA  Judges  said  of  the  scrapbook. 
The  content  refiected  good  community  sup- 
port of  education,  good  editorializing,  and 
Interest  of  newspaper  in  wide  coverage  In- 
formaUon  about  activities  of  IndlvlduaU  and 
groups  as  weU  as  the  total  school  program 
was  covered." 

Receiving  honorable  mention  will  be  the 
Bnmswlck  News.  Mrs.  Constance  Johnson  of 
the  Columbus  Ledger,  the  Cordele  Dispatch 
the  Warrenton  Clipper,  the  Elberton  Star 
.the  DeKalb  New  Era,  and  North  DeKalb 
Record.  The  Fitzgerald  Herald,  the  Hart- 
•well  Sun,  WAH-TV  In  Atlanta,  WGST  radio 
in  AUanta,  and  WSB  radio  in  Atlanta. 

The  awards  wlU  be  presented  by  Jtillan  A. 
Pafford  of  Statesboro,  chairman  of  the  GEA 
school  public  relations  committee. 

Featured  speaker  for  the  dinner  wUl  be 
J.  C.  Bostaln  of  the  Foreign  Service  Institute 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
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people  are  weakening  under  the  popular 
pressure  exerted  by  the  people  for  free- 
dom of  expression  and  self-government 
This  Is  a  tribute  to  their  determlnaUon 
to  reject  foreign  occupation  and  to  fight 
on  for  a  restoration  of  their  national 
Independence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  anything  we  can  do  to  en- 
courage  the  Slovak  people  In  this  cause 
serves  the  cause  of  peace  and  world  free- 
dom. Over  many  years  responsible  na- 
tional organizations  have  urged  the 
Voice  of  America  to  establish  a  Slovak 
desk  as  a  part  of  our  International  in- 
formation program.  I  have  supported 
that  proposal  because  I  am  convinced  the 
best  way  to  demonstrate  our  friendship 
for  the  people  of  any  foreign  country  is 
to  speak  to  them  in  their  own  language 
to  recognize  their  cultural  values,  to  en- 
courage them  In  their  just  aspirations 
for  self-government. 

The  Slovak  people  have  always  main- 
tained a  warm  friendship  for  the  people 
of  our  country  and  a  keen  admiration 
for  our  free  institutions.  It  is  time  that 
we  responded  more  fully  to  evidence  our 
support  for  their  struggles  to  regain  their 
national  independence.  A  Slovak  desk 
in  the  Voice  of  America  would  provide 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  our 
friends  in  that  unhappy  land. 

I  salue  the  Slovak  people  on  their 
Independence  Day  and  join  with  their 
many  friends  in  our  country  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  soon  regain  their  rightful 
place  in  the  community  of  free  nations 


What  Inflation? 


EXTfcNSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 


or  oREOoir 


Slovak  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
14  Is  an  Important  day  for  Americans 
of  Slovak  origin.  It  Is  the  anniversary 
day  of  Slovak  national  independence. 
PubUc  ceremonies  marking  this  day  will 
be  held  in  many  communities  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Great  credit  must  go  to  the  people  of 
Slovakia  for  their  unbreakable  attach- 
ment to  liberty  and  their  struggles  for 
the  right  of  self-government.  This  spirit 
prevails  In  Slovakia  today  despite  for- 
eign occupation,  the  denial  of  elemen- 
tary human  rights  and  organized  pro- 
grams to  destroy  the  ancient  culture  of 
her  people. 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  the 
new  chains  of  Imperialism  on  the  Slovak 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid 
the  clamor  to  boost  Interest  rates  and 
taxes  to  ward  off  Infiatlon.  the  voices  of 
reason  are  beginning  to  be  heard.  A  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness leaders  see  the  dangers  and  the  pos- 
sible consequences  of  underestimating 
the  continuing  need  for  capital  to  sustain 
our  economic  growth. 

The  Ingredients  for  classic  Inflation 
are  not  present  In  our  economy  today 
Administered  price  hikes,  profiteering" 
and  speculation  can  exact  a  tremendous 
tou  from  the  American  people,  and  they 
must  be  brought  under  control;   how- 
ever, it  should  not  be  done  in  a  way  that 
slows  the  legitimate  productive  require- 
ments of  our  economy.    These  malfunc- 
tions In  the  economy  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  push  us  into  deflationary  poU- 
cles  that  are  sure  to  bring  on  a  recession. 
Columnists  Evans  and  Novak  have  ex- 
pressed some  of  the  concern  that  Is  felt 
In  the  business  community  over  these 
proposed  poUcles.    I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  their  column,  "What  Infia- 
tlon?" from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  16.  1966: 
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What  IjoxATtoN? 
(By  Rowland  Ev»n«  and  Robert  Novak) 
Just  aa  the  Waahlngton  con«ens\ia  has 
cotne  to  regard  an  Income  tax  increase  as 
nearly  Inevitable  this  summer,  a  strong  dis- 
sent Is  starting  to  be  heard  from  a  minority 
"both  In  Industry  and  on  Capitol  Hill. 

That  dissent  bolls  down  to  this:  Intta- 
Uon  today  is  more  phantom  than  reality. 
The  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  results 
more  from  arbitrary  decisions  of  business 
executives  trying  to  widen  profit  margins 
than  from  classical  overheating  of  the  econ- 
omy. Under  such  conditions,  a  tax  Increase 
will  do  no  good. 

Consider  the  big  tax  package  In  embryonic 
form  at  the  Treasury  for  possible  submission 
to  Congress  this  summer  along  with  new 
Vietnam  war  appropriations.  This  package 
almost  surely  would  boost  Income  taxes 
across  the  board,  for  both  Individuals  and 
corporations.  The  present  47-percent  rate 
on  (fcrporatlons  would  climb  to  50  percent. 
But.  ask  the  dissenters,  to  what  good  would 
this  do?  Their  answer:  Cwporatlon  execu- 
tives probably  would  pass  on  the  higher  taxes 
to  the  consumer  by  raising  prices  to  main- 
tain profit  margins.  But  If  they  cut  back 
expansion  and  production  because  of  higher 
taxes,  the  Inevitable  result  would  be  the  very 
shortages  that  lead  to  higher  price*. 

Thus.'^the  stage  Is  set  for  a  massive  strug- 
gle to  Influence  President  Johnson's  decision. 
Never  at  home  in  the  field  of  economics,  he 
has  been  understandably  preoccupied  with 
the  problem  of  Vietnam  and  has  given  lltUe 
time  to  economics.  But  the  time  Is  near 
when  he  must  decide  whether  to  boost  taxes. 
Strongly  In  favor  of  raising  income  taxes 
are  the  Treasury,  most  of  the  official  and  un- 
official presidential  economic  advisers,  and 
Wall  Street.  Big  finance  In  New  York,  ob- 
sessed by  the  threat  of  Inflation,  is  In  a 
panic  demanding  a  tax  boost. 

Added  to  this  powerful  roster  supporting 
a  tax  Increase  is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
beaded  by  William  McCheaney  Martin.  This 
Independent  central  bank  has  left  no  doubt 
that  If  the  President  does  not  boost  taxes. 
It  will  fight  Inflation  Its  own  way.  That 
means  continuation  of  the  high-Interest  rate, 
tight  money  policy  that  has  restricted  credit 
more  than  at  any  time  since  Elsenhower 
days. 

But  against  this  formidable  array,  there  is 
now  a  dissent  that  asks:   What  Inflation? 

Some  leaders  In  the  automotive,  steel,  and 
electrical  manufacturing  Industries  believe 
the  danger  of  inflation  is  greatly  overblown. 
They  worry  about  soft  spots  In  the  boom 
economy  and  a  slackening  off  of  demand, 
particularly  in  the  auto  Industry. 

To  these  Industrialists,  the  real  danger  is 
the  spiraUng  of  Interest  rates  Induced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  lu  fellow-travel- 
lers In  the  banking  Industry — money  being 
the  one  commodity  on  which  the  White 
House  Is  unable  to  Impose  price  guidelines. 
The  fact  that  the  Fed  In  continuing  to 
squeeze  the  lending  power  of  banks  Is  viewed 
by  one  Industrial  leader  as  a  "crude  and 
cruel"  method  of  controlling  Inflation  that 
can  lead  to  a  slump  and  unemployment. 

In  fact,  the  dissenters  are  coming  to  feel 
that  explosive  combination  of  a  big  Income 
tax  Increfise  and  tight  money  could  trigger 
the  first  reccaalon  of  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
era — a  slump  actually  coinciding  with  rising 
costs  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  how  can  ilr.  Johnson  ask  for  higher 
tp^mrting  on  Vietnam  without  an  accompany- 
ing tax  IncreaM?  The  dissenters'  answer  U 
to  keep  a  full  economy  rolling,  satisfying  de- 
mand, and  keeping  prices  down. 

This  would  require  much  more  credit  than 
Is  available  today.  It  would  require  a  new 
monetary  f>oUcy.  One  suggestion  that  may 
soon  come  privately  to  the  President  U  to  ask 
bankers  to  adopt  a  more  selective  lending 
policy — easy  credit  for  increased  production 
but  tight  credit  for  speculaUve  purposes. 


This  emerging  dissent  on  the  basic  ques- 
tion of  Inflation  and  taxation  leaves  the  door 
barely  open  for  the  President  to  Ignore  his 
top  advisers,  all  of  whom  favor  a  tax  boost. 
A  tax  Increase.  foUowed  by  even  a  small  eco- 
nomic slimip  Just  before  the  election,  may 
give  Mr.  Johnson  pause. 


Our  Dope  Problem — And  Yoar$ 

EXTEINSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  series  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  on  the  subject  of  narcotics, 
which  is  not  only  a  problem  in  New  York, 
but  also  in  the  Nation  and  throughout 
the  world. 

In  my  17th  Congressional  District 
there  is  an  outstanding  weekly  publica- 
tion called  Town  and  Village  which 
has  Ijeen  seriously  concerned  with  this 
problem  and  is  conducting  a  campaign 
to  ameliorate  it. 

In  their  issue  of  Thursday.  March  10, 
1966.  there  is  an  editorial  describing  the 
situation  as  they  see  it. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  R«cord 
this  editorial,  and  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  it: 


OOK  Dopx  Problem — And  Totms 
To  our  way  of  thinking,  the  most  Import- 
ant point  In  the  dope  story  on  today  s  page 
1  Is  the  spillover  of  addicts  from  south  of 
14th  Street  into  the  town  and  vUlage  area, 
looking  for  the  easy  victim  who  will  provide 
property  or  cash  to  purchase  the  next  "fix." 
A^our  anonymous  reporter  concludes:  "We 
are.  indeed,  one  city  •*  •  •  and  the  problems 
of  each  of  us  have  a  nasty  way  of  becoming 
the  problems  of  all."  Since  many  news- 
papers (Including  this  one)  have  previously 
run  exp>os*s  on  dope,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
distinction  of  this  piece  Is  Its  emphasis  on 
the  spillover  phenomenon  from  slum  neigh- 
borhoods into  respectable  ones. 

In  spite  of  good  police  work,  the  number  of 
addicts  continues  to  grow.  As  fast  as  the 
kids  are  picked  up.  other  kids  arrive  to  "turn 
on"  in  their  place.  We  know  from  having 
talked  with  the  officers  Involved  Just  how 
discouraging  a  task  It  Is  to  keep  our  streets 
safe  and  clean.  TTie  odds  have  been  stacked 
against  the  police,  untU  now.  unUl  the  pre- 
sentation by  Governor  Rockefeller  of  a  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  program  of  compul- 
sory treatment  of  addicts  and  more  severe 
punishment  for  peddlers.  More  than  2  years 
ago  Assemblyman  Paul  J.  Curran  and  town 
and  village  stalTer  Pete  Young  anticipated 
the  Rockefeller  program  with  a  proposal  for 
compulsory  civil  commitment  of  addicts.  It 
Is  refreshing  to  see  their  work  (and  the  work 
of  many  others)   now  bearing  fruit. 

But  keep  In  mind  that  what  the  Governor 
proposes  Is  going  to  cost  the  taxpayers  at  lot 
of  money.  Many  millions  of  dollars  wUl  be 
involved,  especially  for  the  bond  Issue  that 
will  be  necessary  to  finance  the  construction 
of  new  treatment  and  detention  facilities. 
Prom  the  most  hard-headed  accounting  point 
of  view,  this  Is  (In  our  opinion)  a  good 
investment.  Various  surveys  have  disclosed 
that  dope  addicts  are  responsible  for  about 
one-half  the  crimes  committed  In  New  York 
City.  Addicts  steal  approxlnwlely  91  billion 
worth  of  property  and  cash  in  this  city  alone, 
each  and  every  year.    So  the  Governor's  pro- 


gram makes  a  lot  of  sense,  both  economically 
and  ethically.  We  urge  you  to  assist  In  Its 
passage  In  any  way  that  you  reasonably  can. 
Two  arguments  on  the  dope  Issue  fall  to 
impress  us.  The  first  Is  a  wierd  bleat  from 
the  weird  bleaters  that  the  civil  liberties  of 
addicts  will  be  menaced  somehow  by  com- 
pulsory commitment  for  treatment.  These 
same  people  have  argued  for  years  that  the 
addict  was  not  primarily  a  criminal,  but 
rather  a  sick  man.  Now.  when  It  Is  proposed 
to  treat  him  like  a  sick  man,  like  a  danger- 
ous schizophenlc.  let  us  say,  the  cry  of  civil 
liberties  is  suddenly  heard  In  the  land.  This 
is  nonsense.  The  commitment  proceedings 
under  the  Rockefeller  program  are  as  care- 
fully controlled  and  as  subject  to  due  process 
as  commitment  proceedings  for  mental  Ill- 
ness. 

The  other  argument,  which  comes  from  the 
weirdest  bleaters.  Is  (If  we  may  summarize)  : 
Dope  Is  good  for  you.  Beatnik  poet  Allen 
Ginsberg  has  expressed  it  best  with  his  picket 
signs  reading.  "Smoke  pot.  It's  cheaper  and 
healthier  than  liquor."  This  Is  more  -non- 
sense. It  stems  from  pseudophllosophers  In 
the  East  Village  and  elsewhere  who  maintain 
that  we  are  moving  Into  an  era  of  expanded 
consciousness  achieved  by  marijuana,  heroin 
and  the  very  newest  mind-benders  such  ns 
LSD.  There  Is  no  telling  how  many  Impres- 
sionable teenagers  have  been,  and  will  be. 
seduced  by  this  kind  of  intellectual  postur- 
ing. Dope  is  not  good  for  you;  It  Is  deadly 
dangerous.  And  there  U  no  record  of  any 
musician,  artist  or  writer  Improving  his  per- 
formance whUe  being  "high."  Our  congratu- 
lations to  such  community  Institutions  as  St. 
George's  Episcopal  Church  which  have  pre- 
sented eminently  worthwhile  programs  dls- 
jcussing  these  plain  facts. 

We  also  will  continue  to  discuss  the  plain 
facts  about  dope,  and  we  will  keep  you  posted 
on  the  status  of  Governor  Rockefeller's  com- 
prehensive program. 


Statehood  Legislatioii  for  Hawaii 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
today  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  date  that  statehood  legislation  for 
Hawaii  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  overwhelming  vote  of  March  12, 
1959,  climaxed  years  of  effort  by  the  peo- 
ple of  territorial  Hawaii  to  obtain  full 
citizenship  status.  It  cleared  the  way 
for  the  Presidential  proclamation  which 
finally  declared  Hawaii  to  be  our  50th 
State. 

Beautiful  Hawaii,  often  referred  to  as 
"the  loveliest  fleet  of  islands  that  lies 
anchored  in  any  ocean,"  will  celebrate 
her  seventh  anniversary  as  a  State  this 
August.  And.  it  is  an  unusual  testimony 
to  the  maturity  of  the  democratic  spirit 
of  our  youngest  sovereignty  that  she. 
more  than  any  other  State,  has  recog- 
nized in  both  legal  and  living  terms  the 
essence  of  equality  and  tolerance. 

Discrimination  on  tlie  basis  of  race, 
religion,  sex,  or  ancestry  is  not  only  for- 
bidden in  Hawaii  by  law.  but  is  a  strang- 
er to  the  harmonious  spirit  of  one  of 
the  most  friendly  and  polyglot  spots  on 
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earth.  Hawaii's  citizens  con^e  frqpi  every 
comer  of  the  globe,  and  they  have  wel- 
comed and  returned  In  kind  the  gracious 
spirit  of  aloha. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  Hawaii  Is  not 
only  a  young  State,  but  her  citizens,  also, 
are  young  and  energetic.  The  average 
age  of  the  island  resident  is  24  years 
old,  younger  than  our  national  average. 
And  they  are  educated  young  people. 
Hawaii's  fine  educational  system  can 
boast  of  having  the  highest  university 
enrollment  in  proportion  to  population 
of  any  other  State. 

Culturally,  Hawaii  hopes  to  become  a 
bridge  between  East  and  West.  Her  var- 
ied ethnic  composition  gives  her  a 
unique  advantage  in  promoting  interna- 
tional relations  and  understanding.  In 
the  summer  of  statehood,  1959,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  sponsored  the  third 
decennial  East- West  Philosophers'  Con- 
ference. Over  40  leading  philosophers 
from  11  nations  came  to  the  island  para- 
dise. Today  Honolulu's  newly  construct- 
ed International  Center  can  seat  more 
than  11,000  persons  In  a  theater-concert 
hall  and  arena  complex. 

Hawaii's  natural  advantages  are  abun- 
dant. Her  warm  equable  climate  offers 
year-round  appeal  to  the  vacationer. 
Her  location  in  the  mid-Paclflc  is  ideally 
suited  to  international  trade  with  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific  rim.  Her 
strategic  military  value  is  unquestioned. 
So,  also,  Is  her  value  for  the  expanding 
research  and  development  activities  in 
the  fields  of  oceanography,  volcanology, 
and  astronomy  as  well  as  in  space  vehi- 
cle and  missile  tracking  and  in  the  stud- 
ies of  solar  radiation  and  other  astro- 
nomical phenomena. 

Hawaii,  our  most  western  and  most 
southern  extension  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  l>eautiful  and  proud  addition 
as  our  50th  State.  The  translation  of 
her  official  State  motto  gives  an  inspira- 
tional reminder  of  her  Ideals:  "The  life 
of  the  land  is  perpetuated  In  righteous- 
ness." 

Already  the  home  of  a  civilized  and 
graceful  people  when  first  discovered  by 
Capt.  James  Cook  in  1778,  Hawaii  has 
bloomed  through  the  dynasty  of  Kame- 
hameha  into  the  20th  century  and  state- 
hood with  enviable  success.  She  has 
been  able  to  derive  the  benefits  of  mod- 
em life  without  losing  her  charm  and 
Polynesian  softness. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  Is  a  meaning- 
ful concept  in  our  outlying  State,  a  rath- 
er strange  paradox  since  she.  not  the 
mainland,  felt  the  bombs  of  World  War 
n.  Let  us  hope  that  mankind  can  leam 
from  her  example. 


Istratlon's  efforts  to  control  crime,  and 
it  adds  that  further  delay  In  passage  of 
a  bill  to  control  firearms  sales  is  "inimi- 
cal to  the  ijublic  welfare  " 

The  paper  halls  the  calling  for  more 
effective  action  against  crime,  for  more 
efficient  courts.  Improved  corrective  ma- 
chinery, and  comprehensive  planning 
for  major  reforms. 

Because  the  article  sheds  light  on  such 
a  vital  subject,  I  offer  the  editorial  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record: 
[From     the     Atlanta     (Ga.)     Constitution 
Mar.  11,  1966] 
CcrmNC  Our  Crime  Bill 
President  Johnson's  message  to  Congress 
on  control  of  crime  is  slgnlflcant  from  sev- 
eral standpoints.    In  calling  for  more  effec- 
tive action,  more  efficient  courts.  Improved 
corrective    machinery     and    comprehensive 
planning  for  major  reforms,  he  was  react- 
ing  to   the  rapid   increase   in   the   Nation's 
crime  bill. 

If  this  crime  toll,  running  Into  billions  an- 
nually, can  be  lowered,  the  additional  in- 
vestment will  be  worthwhile.  The  President 
asked  for  increased  appropriations  for  the 
1965  Law  Enforcement  Act  from  $7.2  million 
to  $13.7  million — a  modest  price  to  pay  in 
relation  to  the  crime  bill. 

The  President  does  not  propose  to  take 
over  responsibility  of  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  He  does  propose  to  Improve  them 
through  Federal  programs  In  education  and 
research  Into  techniques.  If  carried  out 
these  would  result  in  a  more  uniform  system 
of  justice,  administered  by  more  capable  of- 
ficers. 

Stressing  rehabUltatlon  programs,  the 
President  asked  for  consolidation  within  the 
Justice  Department  of  Federal  prUon  pa- 
role and  probation  functions.  And  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  was  directed  to  develop  "ef- 
fective ways  to  provide  correction  institu- 
tions with  Job  information  for  good-risk 
parolecss." 

As  for  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  guns,  the 
President  cited  an  urgent  need  for  legisla- 
tion to  regulate  the  flow  of  firearms  into 
dangerous  hands.  Here  he  shoxUd  know 
whereof  he  speaks. 

"There  U  no  need  to  curtail  the  right  of 
citizens  to  keep  arms  for  such  traditional 
pastimes  as  hunting  and  marksmanship  - 
the  President  declared.  "But  there  is  'a 
pressing  need  to  halt  bUnd,  unquestioned 
mail-order  sales  of  guns  and  the  over-the- 
counter  sales  to  buyers  from  out  of  State 
whose  credentials  cannot  be  known." 

Control  of  firearms  sales  Is  already  before 
Congress.  Further  delay  of  its  passage  Is 
Inimical  to  the  public  welfare 


Action  Urged 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF   GEOKGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 
Mr     WELTNER.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Atlanta  Constitution  praises  the  admln- 


No  Room  for  "Goo-Goo«"  ia  Chicago 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 
JJLt.  PUCINSKI.  Vr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Evening  Star  carried  an  excellent 
report  on  the  war  on  poverty  in  Chicago 
This  penetrating  article  on  Chicago's 
effort  to  effectively  eliminate  poverty  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Haynes  Johnson,  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Evening  Star. 

I  would  like  to  call  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  my  coUeagues  and  In  par- 
ticular to  those  who  have  been  so  quick 
to  criticize  Chicago's  program. 
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It  Is  most  significant  to  me  that  so 
distinguished  a  reporter  as  Mr.  Johnson 
with  no  particular  ax  to  grind  nor  any 
reason  to  embellish  any  of  his  facts  has 
prepared  an  impartial  and  factual  report 
on  the  situation  in  Chicago. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Johnson  for  his 
thoroughly  impsirtial  reporting.  He  ha.s 
performed  a  most  significant  public  serv- 
ice by  putting  the  antlpoverty  program  in 
Chicago  In  Its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Johnson's  article  follows: 
No  Room  foe  "Goo-Goos"  m  Chicago 
(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Chicago. — ^Near  the  door  was  a  huge  smil- 
ing photograph  of  Richard  J.  Daley,  the 
mayor  of  Chicago.  Inside  there  were  bands 
and  bunting,  posters  and  placards,  potted 
palms  and  plants,  red- white-and -blue  cur- 
tains, a  Negro  boys'  choir  singing  "Our  Unity 
Enjoy"  and  "The  American  Dream."  and  a 
banner  spread  across  the  stage  saying: 

A  TEAS.  OP  COMMtTNTTT  PROGEESS 

It  was  reminiscent  of  a  thousand  block 
rallies,  ward  meeUngs.  and  political  conven- 
tions, but  this  was  different.  In  typical  lusty 
fashion,  Chicago  was  saluting  Its  own  efforu 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

The  alderman,  the  Cook  County  Judge,  the 
city  commissioner,  the  county  board  member 
and  the  people  listened  while  the  speakers, 
quoting  Lincoln,  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy 
described  what  progress  Chicago  has  made 
in  that  fight  against  poverty. 

When  the  speeches  were  over,  all  the  pho- 
tographs had  been  taken  and  the  crowd  was 
milling  about,  a  Negro  standing  off  to  the 
side  said  quietly: 

"It  has  a  chance  to  work  if  they'll  let  It 
Tou  know  everybody's  In  favor  of  change  if 
it  doesn't  hurt  them — but  you  can't  have 
change  without  hurting  someone." 

Change  and  conflict  are  the  dominant 
notes  in  Chicago's  poverty  program.  Out  of 
this  ferment  comes  a  strong  sense  of  action 
and  genuine,  if  limited,  accornpllshment. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Chicago's  poverty 
program  U  enmeshed  In  politics.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  politics  has  sullied  the  pro- 
gram, or  that  Chicago  is  the  classic  example 
of  the  noble  poor  engaged  In  a  virtuous 
Btniggie  against  the  venal  politicians. 

This  is  not  the  old-style  blatant  ^  pork- 
barrel  politics  of  the  past.  It  U  more  subtle 
and  probably  more  successful. 

One  can  look  far  and  wide  in  the  Chicago 
poverty  program  for  evidence  of  outright 
patronage  appointments  or  pollUcal  hiring 
and  firing.  If  it  exUte,  it  bi  hot  apparent 
Instead,  Mayor  Daley  seems  bent  on  running 
a  good  program— perhaps  on  the  correct  as- 
sumption that  a  good  program  bears  Its  own 
political  fruit. 

In  a  poverty  campaign  as  in  all  its  pubUc 
acts,  Chicago  Is  pragmaUc  and  tough- 
minded.  It  does  not  have  time  for  "goo- 
gooe,"  Chlcagoese  for  do-gooders.  Yet  of  all 
the  local  wars  on  poverty  this  reporter  has 
seen,  Chicago's  Is  the  most  dynamic  It  U 
also  the  most  controversial,  for  this  U  the 
scene  of  a  national  philosophical  and  polit- 
ical struggle. 

Essentially,  the  fight  In  Chicago  U  over 
the  InterpretaUon  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  the  law  under  which  the  Federal 
war  on  poverty  operates. 

Chicago — and  that  means  Mayor  Daley- 
takes  the  position  that  the  act  stresses  local 
not  Federal,  initiative.  The  city  wants  to 
run  lu  own  program  Its  own  way.  Washing- 
ton says  that  even  If  it  is  not  spelled  out  in 
the  law,  the  Government  must  set  the  stand- 
ards and  program  criteria. 

The  central  issue  is  control  of  the  program 
and  tha.t  vexatious  clause  in  the  act  which 
states  that  poverty  programs  must  be  "de- 
veloped, conducted   and   administered   with 
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the  maxlinum  feasible  partlclpaUon  of  the 
groups  seryed." 

Everyone  agrees  that  means  the  poor  must 
be  Involved,  but  what  Is  "maximum""  and 
what  U  "feasible-  and  In  what  way  shall 
they  "participate"?  As  other  articles  In 
this  aeries  have  shown,  these  questions  are 
the  source  of  bitter  controversy  In  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation. 

Mayor  Daley  and  his  supporters  say  the 
poor  are  Involved  In  Chicago's  program,  and 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  basis  for  the 
claim.     But  his  critics  dont  agree. 

The  major  opposition  comes  from  a  group 
called  the  Woodlawn  Organisation  located 
In  the  heart  of  the  South  Side  slums.  The 
Woodlawn  Organisation,  or  TWO  as  It  U 
called,  was  eatabUahed  by  Saul  Allnsky. 
whose  community  action  groups  have  worked 
to  achieve  progress  through  such  tactics  as 
demonstrations,  rent  strikes,  and  political 
pressure. 

CmmCS  SSSAZL  POLmCAL  contkol 
TWO  wanU  a  share  of  the  Federal  poverty 
money  to  be  used  to  operate  programs  free 
of  city  control.  In  a  recent  Issue  of  Its  own 
publlcaUon.  for  InsUnce.  TWO  defines  "the 
great  Issue  before  thU  Nation  now"  as: 

"Can  public  funds  finance  basic,  root  re- 
form of  the  social  structure  and  values  of 
America,  by  going  to  Independent  groups 
organizing  the  poor?  Or  will  the  blUlons 
coming  from  Washington  simply  continue, 
with  much  more  expensive  advertising  cam- 
paigns, the  present  state  among  poor  Ne- 
groes of  alienation  and  degradation?" 

To  the  Woodlawn  leaders,  the  present  war 
on  poverty  la  "actually  a  war  against  the 
poor.  •  •  •  It  la  a  war  against  us  when 
money  Is  used  to  buy  off  our  rage  against 
being  confined  to  the  ghetto.  It  Is  a  war 
when  public  money  Is  used  to  distract  black 
people  from  bulldlsg  enough  power  to  break 
out  of  the  ghetto." 

Stripped  of  Its  rhetoric,  the  complaint  Is 
that  the  poverty  program  Is  controlled  by 
the  ruling  political  power.  In  Chicago  that 
meana  the  Daley  Democratic  organization, 
the  last  of  the  big  city  machines. 

Daley  unquestionably  does  control  the 
overall  poverty  structure.  He  heads  the  com- 
mittee that  runs  the  poverty  program.  He 
appoints  the  committee  director  who  In 
turn  appoints  the  program  center  directors. 
They  in  turn  appoint  the  advisory  commit- 
tee members  who  are  the  representatives  of 
the  local  commuzaUea.  They  pass  on  all 
poverty  program  proposals. 

Arrayed  against  Dal«y  have  been  militant 
local  groups  like  TWO  and.  at  least  In  the 
early  days,  an  important  segment  of  the 
OIBca  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  Wash- 
Ington. 

"Ttiey  had  a  group  In  CEO  that  saw  the 
program  as  an  opportunity  to  reform  the 
world,  and  they  were  going  to  start  with  Chi- 
cago." said  a  city  oOclal. 

DiU-KT  okmnw  *»FOBiTiv«  gTarrxs* 
Washington  wan  tad  members  of  the  ad- 
visory committees,  who  were  the  so-called 
representatives  of  the  poor,  to  be  elected 
rather  than  appointed.  Such  an  election 
will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  March  1. 

Daley  countered  along  these  lines :  in  vola- 
tile Chicago  such  an  election  would  tear  the 
city  apart  and  erwate  animosities  that  would 
never  heal.  In  addition,  an  election  of  that 
kind  In  Chleago.  would  mean  only  that  every 
ward  leader  would  make  sure  that  his  own 
handplcked  man  won. 

To  Daley  supporters,  the  present  appoint- 
ive system  "guarant«es.~  ss  one  oOctal 
said,  "minority  representation."  Debatable 
though  that  may  be.  that  issue  of  repreaenta- 
tlon  appears  to  have  been  settled  nvontha 
ago.  In  private  confrontations  between  Mayor 
Daley  and  Sargant  Bbrlver.  the  head  of  the 
GEO  (and  the  former  president  of  Chicago's 
■cbool  board  as  w«U  ••  the  manager  of  the 
Ctalcaco  Merchandise  Mart) . 


Today  Shrlver  himself  Is  as  much  a  target 
of  the  militant  groups  here  as  Daley.  When 
Shrlver  spoke  In  Chicago  last  December,  the 
Woodlawn  Organization  picketed  his  appear- 
ance. Its  members  marched  and  waved  such 
signs  as  "The  War  on  Poverty  Is  Pure  Brutal- 
ity." "Tour  American  Dream  Is  My  Night- 
mare." and  "End  the  War  on  the  Poor." 

The  demonstration  was  not  without  Its 
cynical  aspects.  One  might  conclude  that 
TWO  Is  not  so  much  against  the  war  on 
poverty  as  It  Is  against  not  getting  more 
money. 

(At  present  TWO  operates  In  part  on  a 
$70,000  poverty  grant,  funded  through  the 
Chicago,  or  Daley,  program,  and  has  pending 
a  $700,000  leadership  proposal  ) 

Cmr'S   1»«OORAM    MOVINC    AHrAO 

While  the  struggle  between  the  Ins  and  the 
ouu  continues.  Chicago  Is  proceeding  with 
Its  multlmllUon-dollar  program 

When  they  set  out  to  plan  an  sntlpoverty 
campaign.  Chicago  officials  began  with  the 
general  viewpoint  that  poverty  stems  from 
many  factors,  not  merely  lack  of  money  or 
Jobs.  Education,  health,  housing,  environ- 
ment, recreation,  cultural  opportunities — all 
these  are  a  part  of  the  problem 

In  addition,  there  are  special  problems  In 
slum  areas.  As  Dr.  Deton  J.  Brooks,  the 
executive  dlrectw  of  the  city's  antlpoverty 
organization,  said  In  an  Interview: 

"Long  before  I  took  this  Job  I  was  writing 
the  social  philosophy  that  people  had  to  be 
Involved  In  their  own  destinies.  You  don't 
have  to  go  far  In  Chicago  to  see  that  people 
are  Isolated. 

"One  of  the  basic  problems  had  been  an 
erosion  of  social  and  leadership  services  in 
their  communities.  When  6  o'clock  comes 
In  those  areas,  the  social  welfare  forces  leave 
and  all  that  you  have  left  are  the  forces  of 
control — the  police  and  firemen. 

"Before  people  can  help  themselves,  they 
have  to  have  a  chance  to  get  the  services, 
and  I  mean  around-the-clock  services,  be- 
cause a  city  like  this  never  sleeps.  The  prob- 
lems don't  wait  for  a  time  when  It's  con- 
venient for  us  to  be  there." 

The  solution,  for  Chicago,  was  the  estab. 
Ushment  of  urban  progress  centers.  These 
are  outposU  In  the  heart  of  the  worst  pov- 
erty areas  of  the  city  which  bring  services  to 
the  people. 

cxNTxas  om  rvxav  dat 
There  are  seven  such  centers.  They  range 
In  size  from  a  three-story  building  complete 
with  a  gymnasium  to  smaller  structures  with 
less  elaborate  facllltlee.  Each  center  houses 
a  number  of  public  and  private  agencies. 
Among  them  are  the  county  public  aid  de- 
partment, the  city  housing  authority,  the 
youth  welfare  commission,  the  board  o< 
health,  the  State  employment  service  and 
legal  aid  Uwyers. 

The  centers  are  open  7  days  a  week, 
from  8  ajn.  to  10  pjn.  Soon  they  will  be 
open  on  a  a4-hour  basis.  They  provide  more 
than  the  basic  social  welfare  services.  Some, 
depending  on  needs  In  the  specific  area,  are 
staffing  mental  health  or  retardation  pro- 
grams. In  other,  preschool  and  home  eco- 
nomics classes  are  operating.  Still  others 
have  programs  for  "senior  citizens." 

Each  also  has  an  office  for  making  avail- 
able small  business  loans  to  local  firms. 

What  Is  most  Impressive  about  the  cen- 
ters Is  the  sense  of  action  and  drive.  You 
can  visit  any  center,  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
and  find  people  hard  at  work  dealing  with 
people  In  that  community. 

The  reaponae  In  the  areas  haa  been  grati- 
fying. If  not  overwhelnUng.  People  are  com- 
ing, voluntarily,  off  the  streets  to  find  out 
about  Jobe,  or  housing,  or  educational  pro- 
grams, or  with  complaints  about  landlords 
or  garbage  collections. 

In  one  center,  for  example.  43.000  persons 
came  through  its  doora  Ln  exactly  1  year. 


WOKKERS  LIVK  IN  AKXAS  THET  SEBVE 

But  the  most  important  part  of  the  cen- 
ter concept  lies  outside  Ita  physical  struc- 
ture. 

Each  center  employs  a  group  of  commu- 
nity representatives.  Like  most  of  the  other 
employees  of  the  center,  they  live  In  that 
area  and  they  themselves  were  either  unem- 
ployed or  "underemployed." 

The  community  representatives  spend 
their  time  away  (rom  the  center.  Their  Job 
Is  to  go  from  house  to  house  fljidlng  out 
what  the  specific  problems  are.  Then  they 
attempt  to  bring  those  people  to  the  center 
where  they  can  be  served. 

These  representatives  are  available  on  a 
24-hour  basis.  Since  they  live  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods, they  have  a  better  chance  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  resident*.  The  cen- 
ters now  are  publishing  their  own  commu- 
nity newspapers  of  4  pages  with  photographs 
and  stories  about  the  programs  and  people 
in  their  area. 

As  only  one  of  the  programs,  teams  of  rep- 
resentatives are  collecting  urine  samples 
from  children  In  homes  In  an  attempt  to  de- 
tect and  treat  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  Oth- 
er groups  are  surveying  buildings  as  part  of 
a  rat  control  program.  Holes  and  cracks  are 
marked,  and  then  covered. 

PRO    AND    CON    ON    KI-KCTION 

An  Intensive  effort  Is  thus  being  made  to 
reach  the  people  In  most  need.  A  house-to- 
house  survey  Is  now  underway  to  Identify  the 
people  who  live  In  poverty,  and  to  pinpoint 
their  problems. 

To  some  critics,  such  activity  Is  only  skim- 
ming the  surface  of  the  needs.  The  Reverend 
Lynward  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Wood- 
lawn Organization,  has  said: 

"The  northern  power  structures  running 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  have  dressed 
up  the  system  a  bit.  but  the  Idea  Is  funda- 
mentally the  same:  the  Negroes  must  stay  In 
the  ghetto,  because  they  are  not  human 
beings  *  *  *.  They  are  like  animals  In  a  zoo 
(and  now)  *  •  ■  It  has  been  decided  to  dress 
up  the  zoo  a  bit  with  poverty  funds." 

Stevenson  then  sounds  again  a  call  for 
elected  representatives  of  the  poor. 

Deton  Brooks'  answer  Is: 

"I  say  you  don't  need  a  convention  to  kill 
rats.  You  may  need  an  army,  but  not  a  con- 
vention. As  long  as  we  stick  to  bread  and 
butter  Issues  that  people  understand,  these 
critics  have  no  Impact." 


Support  for  U^.  Policies  u  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  charge  Is  frequently  heard  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  losing  the  support  of 
American  citizens  in  our  fight  for  free- 
dom in  Vietnam.  This  Is  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  facts.  But  since  the  charge 
Is  often  repeated  and  much  publicized. 
It  Is  in  the  national  interest  for  such  ir- 
responsible accusations  to  be  frequently 
and  firmly  refuted. 

I  have  seen  no  finer  expression  of  the 
true  feelings  of  mo.«;t  Americans  about 
the  situation  in  Vietnam  than  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Virginia  Gazette. 

The  Gazette  is  one  of  the  oldest  news- 
papers in  the  Nation,  having  been 
founded  in  1736.    It  is  published  in  Wil- 
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llamsburg — a  community  with  traditions 
extending  back  to  before  the  founding  of 
our  Republic. 

In  this  editorial  the  editor  and  publish- 
er, Mr.  John  O.  W.  Gravely  HI.  tells  of  a 
recent  community  declaration  in  support 
of  our  men  in  Vietnam.  The  declara- 
tion— which  was  signed  by  4.000  citizens 
of  the  Williamsburg  area— also  expresses 
their  "dismay,  shock,  and  shame  at  the 
small  groups  of  misguided  and  frightened 
people  who  criticize  U.S.  actions  in 
Vietnam." 

The  Virginia  Gazette  sets  forth  these 
facts  to  illustrate  its  con\1ctlon  that  the 
people  of  Williamsburg  are  not  losing 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  vaUant 
Americans  fighting  in  Vietnam,  and  that 
thousands  of  other  communities  In  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  feel  the  same  way. 
That  is  also  my  conviction,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  conviction,  I  insert  this 
splendid  and  patriotic  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Hon.  Watnz  Morse. 
VS.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  We  write  to  you  not 
as  a  constituent  but  as  an  American. 

You  have  been  quoted  In  the  press  qiUte 
frequently  of  late  as  saying  that  President 
Johnson  Is  rapidly  losing  the  support  of  mU- 
llons  of  American  citizens  with  regard  to  our 
fight  for  freedom  In  Vietnam.  We  have  a 
growing  convlcUon  that  this  simply  is  not  so. 
Here  are  a  few  local  facta  that  teed  that 
conviction. 

Some  weeks  ago  two  Williamsburg  citizens, 
an  insurance  agint  and  a  barber,  came  Into 
this  office  and  said  they  were  worried  about 
all  of  the  publicity  being  given  to  the  draft 
card  burners  and  bearded  protestors  criticiz- 
ing U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  As  indi- 
vidual citizens  they  wanted  to  voice  their 
wholehearted  support  for  the  American  fight- 
ing man  over  there.  They  were  convinced  a 
lot  of  other  people  wanted  to  do  the  same 
thing.  If  there  were  only  a  way.  We  hatched 
the  Idea  of  a  petition,  a  community  declara- 
tion of  support  for  our  men  In  Vietnam 
which  would  be  available  for  anyone  ond 
everyone  to  sign.  No  big  rally,  no  fireworks- 
Just  a  simple  declaration.  The  three  of  us 
composed  the  following: 

"a  declaration 

"We  citizens  of  the  cradle  of  democracy— 
the  historic  WUllamsburg-Jamestown-York- 
town  area— feel  a  special  duty  and  privilege 
to  proclam  publicly  our  support  of  present 
U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam. 

"Caring  for  the  torch  of  freedom  never 
has  been  an  easy  Job.  Americans  first  lit  the 
flame  with  determination  and  great  personal 
sacrifices  at  Jamestown,  added  more  fuel  at 
Williamsburg,  and  made  it  permanently 
bright  at  Yorktown.  Since  then  despots  and 
dictators  frequently  have  threatened  to 
exungulsh  this  symbol  of  man's  God-given 
right  to  liberty.  Each  time  Americans  have 
been  among  the  very  fh-st  to  go  and  help 
keep  freedom's  flame  burning.  They  have 
answered  thU  calling  aowa  through  hlatory 
whenever  and  wherever  it  took  them— to 
such  places  as  New  Market  and  Oettysburg 
San  Juan  and  Santo  Domingo.  Belleaii 
Wood  and  the  Argonne.  Okinawa  and  Bas- 
togne.  Berlin,  and  Lebanon.  Inchon  and 
Saigon. 

"Today  we  look  with  dismay,  shock,  and 
shame  at  the  small  groups  of  misguided  and 
lightened  people  who  critlze  US.  actions  In 
Vietnam.  Our  flghUng  men  over  there  are 
doing  what  has  become  a  sacred  obligation 
for  au  straight-thinking  Americans,  what  so 
many  forefathers  did  before  them— protect- 
ing the  torch  of  freedom  from  those  who 
would  snuir  It  out. 


to  know  that  we  support  100  percent  our  sons, 
relatives,  and  friends  who  are  fighting  and 
dying  In  Vietnam.  They  are  acting  In  the 
finest  American  tradition,  defending  that 
precious  torch  so  that  thoee  at  home  may  live 
In  the  secure  warmth  of  Its  flame.  Their 
actions  will  not  go  unremembered." 

The  WUllamsbtirg  declaration  was  pub- 
lished In  this  newspaper.  Copies  were 
printed  up  and  displayed  at  various  public 
places  around  the  community.  Signers  were 
welcomed.  The  response  was  Immediate. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
James  City  County  became  the  first  signers. 
Virtually  every  civic,  social,  and  church  or- 
ganization In  tovm  lent  their  endorsement. 
In  an  amazingly  short  Ume.  the  declaration 
collected  more  than  4,000  signatures.  A  copy 
of  the  declaration,  together  with  all  of  the 
signatures.  U  now  being  sent  to  our  Virginia 
representatives  In  Washington. 

Last  November  this  community  received 
word  that  Glenn  Dill  Mann,  a  Williamsburg 
resident  and  graduate  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  here,  was  killed  while  serving 
as  a  Marine  helicopter  pilot  In  Vietnam. 
There  was  an  Immediate  upsurge  of  senti- 
ment to  do  something  In  his  memory.  In  a 
single  day  students  at  the  college  donated  501 
pints  of  blood  to  the  Red  Cross  In  a  brief  sa- 
lute to  this  departed  alumnus.  The  urge  for 
a  more  lasting  tribute  continued.  Last  month 
the  Idea  for  a  Glenn  D.  Mann  Scholarship 
Fund  was  born,  and  already  students  at  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  have  raised  $2,300  for  this 
cause.  The  community  at  large  Is  now  rally- 
ing behind  the  fund,  and  It  Is  certain  to  be- 
come a  permanent  memorial  to  Captain 
Mann. 

Last  fall  newspaper  publicized  the  fact 
that  many  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
missed  getting  enough  mall  from  home 
Students  at  the  public  schools  In  Williams- 
burg and  James  City  County,  acting  more  or 
less  on  their  own.  responded  with  a  letter- 
writing  campaign.  Youngsters  in  all  grades 
began  vyrltlng  hundreds  of  letters  (no  one 
can  know  the  exact  count)  to  servicemen 
they  did  not  know. 

One  Army  sergeant  wrrote  back  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  child  In  December  and  men- 
tioned that  he  knew  a  lot  of  South  Viet- 
namese children,  tragic  victims  of  the  war, 
were  not  going  to  have  a  very  happy  Christ- 
mas. The  letter  was  published  In  this  news- 
paper. Again  the  response  was  Immediate 
Wllliamsbtirg  school  children  donated  sev- 
eral truckloads  of  toys,  clothes,  eto.,  which 
were  sent  to  Vietnamese  orphans. 

We  mention  these  local  facts.  Senator  not 
to  bring  undue  credit  to  our  community  but 
merely  to  illustrate  that  there  are  citizens 
here  who  are  not  losing  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  valiant  Americans  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  personally  convinced  that 
thousands  of  other  communities  In  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  feel  the  same  way. 

But  you,  apparenOy,  think  otherwise.  As 
a  U.S.  Senator  you  must  travel  to  a  lot  of 
places  to  get  your  Information.  One  thing 
U  for  sure.  You  haven't  caoae  to  Williams- 
burg lately.  Maybe  you  should. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  O.  W.  Gravely  m. 
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decade.  It  Is  a  tale  of  which  that  island 
can  well  be  proud;  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  who  have  helped  to 
make  tliat  progress  possible,  can  share  in 
her  pride. 

In  a  speech  in  Washington  on  February 
24,  1965,  the  Honorable  S-wtiago  Po- 
lanco-Abreu,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  compresses  the  Island's  his- 
tory into  a  very  few,  eloquent  para- 
graphs. Our  colleague  notes  in  his  con- 
clusion : 

In  the  5  years  since  Castro  has  ruled  rich 
Cuba.  Its  per  capita  income  has  declined  by 
15  percent.  During  these  same  6  years, 
Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  Income  has  risen  by 
more  than  60  percent.  I  can  think  of  few 
statistics  which  are  more  sobering. 

The  progress  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  indeed 
sobering.  It  is  also  heartening.  Our 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Polanco- 
Abreu,  has  told  it  well.  The  text  of  his 
speech  follows: 
The  Economic  Development  or  Puerto  Rico 


The  Economic  DeTelopment  of  Puerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


"We,  the  citizens  of  this  commHnlty,  want 
the  Prealdent,  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  irrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of 
economic  development  in  Puerto  Rico  Is 
one  of  the  great  success  stories  of  this 


(By  Santiago  Polanco-Abseti) 
There  Is  probably  no  group  In  the  world 
which  is  more  dedicated  to  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic development  of  less  wealthy  nations 
than  the  membership  of  this  society.  I  feel 
very  much  at  home  with  men  who  are  per- 
sonally and  professionally  wrapped  up  in 
the  vast  problems  of  the  two-thirds  of  the 
world  who  still  live  In  great  poverty. 

Certainly  all  of  us  are  perturbed  by  the 
enormous  gulf  which  separates  the  "have" 
from  the  "have  nots"  nations,  and  even  more 
perturbed  by  the  fact  that  this  gulf  seems 
to  be  growing,  rather  than  diminishing. 

Happily,  there  have  been  some  noteworthy 
exceptions  to  this  trend  of  the  rich  getting 
richer.  whUe  the  poor  get  poorer  or  barely 
hold  their  own.  The  rates  of  economic 
growth  in  Japan,  Israel,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
for  example,  are  now  much  higher  than  the 
growth  rates  of  more  highly  developed  coun- 
tries. In  contrast  with  most  underdeveloped 
countries,  moreover,  their  growth  nas  been 
nothing  short  of  spectacular.  Today,  Japan. 
Israel,  and  Puerto  Rico  sre  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence,  sending  their  technicians  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  their  less 
fortunate  neighbors. 

Recognizing  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  no  more 
a  typical  case  than  Japan  or  Israel,  it  Is 
nevertheless  worthwhile.  1  believe,  to  under- 
stand something  of  lu  economic  development 
history  in  order  to  see  more  clearly  some 
of  the  i»t>blemfi  characteristic  c^  tmderdevel- 
oped  countries  and  some  of  the  solutions  that 
have    proved    workable    in    Puerto    Rico. 

In  1898,  when  Puerto  Rico  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States,  the  Island  was 
Indeed  underdeveloped.  Most  people  lived 
In  poverty  on  small  subsistence  farms.  Pam- 
Ulcs  were  large  and  few  children  could  be 
educated.  Coffee  was  the  only  important 
export,  and  the  total  volume  ot  overseas 
trade  was  small,  indeed.  The  beginning  of 
a  modernized  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  was  the 
development  of  sugar  as  a  major  export 
Industry. 

Growth  of  the  sugar  industry  provided  a 
necessary  base  for  the  more  diversified  eco- 
nomic development  that  was  to  come  much 
later.  The  method  of  Its  development,  how- 
ever, was  most  damaging  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  The  sugar  Industry,  largely 
owned  by  UJS.  Interests,  took  out  from  Puerto 
Rico  far  more  In  profits  than  the  amount 
It  invested  or  reinvested. 

The  depression  of  the  1930'8  hit  Puerto 
Rico  with  great  severity.  Sugar  and  coffee 
prices  tumbled  to  ruinous  leveU.  Many 
coffee  plantaUons,  which  had  been  severely 
damaged  by  hurricanes  In  1928  and  1932, 
were  not  replanted.  Everywhere  there  was 
deep  social  and  poUUcal  unrest.  Puerto  Rico 
was  on  the  brink  of  revolution.   Federal  reUef 
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piogr&ina.  although  aubstantlal  In  size,  were 
not  sufflclent  to  offset  the  coIl»pM  In  the 
economy. 

When  It  did  come  In  1940.  the  revolution 
wu  s  peaceful  one.  A  newly-formed  politi- 
cal party,  led  by  Lula  Mufloz  Marin,  won  a 
allm  victory  at  the  polls.  MufloB  had  cam- 
paigned, not  on  the  traditional  basis  of 
Puerto  Rico's  political  status,  but  on  Im- 
mediate and  pressing  economic  and  social 
Issues.  He  promised  bread  for  the  hungry: 
land  for  the  landless  peasant:  and  freedom 
from  political  docnlnatlon  by  the  absentee 
sugar  companies.  His  victory  brought  hope 
to  a  people  that  had  for  many  years  been 
mired  In  hopelessness. 

During  the  war  years.  ICuAoz  and  his  new 
Popular  Party  adnilnlstratlon  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  economic  and  social  de- 
veloptment  programs  which  were  later  to  be 
put  into  high  gear.  They  also  had  a  revenue 
windfall  of  1180  million  from  countervailing 
excise  taxes  on  rum.  which  sold  in  large 
quantities  In  the  United  States  during  the 
war.  And  although  this  was  badly  needed 
for  public  assistance  and  a  score  of  urgent. 
Immediate  problems,  the  Government  made 
the  decision  to  Invest  this  revenue  In  a  num- 
ber of  public  corporations  Intended  to 
spearhead  Puerto  Rico's  economic  develop- 
ment. 

Included  among  these  publicly-owned 
corporations  were  utility  companies  In  the 
fields  of  power,  water  supply,  transporta- 
tion, and  communications.  There  were  five 
others  that  had  spedflc  economic  develop- 
ment objectives — the  Government  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Industrial  Development 
Company,  the  I^nd  Authority,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural C!ompany.  Today,  there  are  22  pub- 
lic corporations  In  operation.  Most  of  the 
larger  ones  are  self-financing  and  today  their 
assets  total  well  over  a  billion  dollars.  Their 
establishment  early  in  the  program  and  their 
continued  record  of  sound  and  constructive 
management  have  been  major  factors  In  the 
■ucceas  of  the  development  program  as  a 
whcrfe. 

To  i^ypreclate  the  strategy  of  the  develop- 
ment program  that  was  being  planned  and 
started  In  the  1940'8.  one  needs  to  know 
something  about  Puerto  Rico  and  Its  re- 
sources. The  Uland  U  only  about  100  miles 
long  and  30  miles  wide.  We  have  sunshine, 
beaobes  and  the  sea,  mountain,  and  a  tropi- 
cal rain  forest. 

Coffee  ani  tobacco,  and  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  grown  in  the  mountains:  and  we  have 
a  rapidly-expanding  Uvestock  and  poultry  In- 
dustry, which  produces  about  as  much  farm 
Incoaxe  as  sugar  cane,  our  traditional  crop. 

It  began  to  be  clear  even  in  the  1940*8  that 
Puerto  Rlcan  economy  could  not  depend 
primarily  on  agriculture.  The  entire  surface 
of  the  Island  has  less  than  an  acre  of  land 
per  person  and  only  about  a  third  of  Its  Is 
suitable  for  crops  of  any  kind.  Even  for- 
estry Is  limited  by  the  rugged  terrain  and  by 
the  great  variety  of  trees  and  undergrowth 
typical  of  forests  In  the  tropics.  Prospecting 
for  minerals  started  years  ago  and  continues 
actively,  but  none  has  yet  proved  exploitable. 
With  limited  land  and  no  commercial  re- 
sources of  fuel  or  minerals.  Industrial  de- 
velopment has  had  to  be  the  key  element  In 
Puerto  Rico's  economic  development  program. 
But  there  were  many  people  In  the  1940'8. 
including  some  of  the  experts,  who  believed 
that  an  Indiistrlal  program  was  doomed  to 
f.-xUure  in  a  small  agrlcultiiral  country  with 
such  limited  physical  resources.  In  any  case. 
It  jeemed  quite  clear  that  private  Investors 
would  not  InlUally  undertake  so  rash  a  ven- 
ture unless  the  government  functioned  as  a 
very  active  catalyst. 

At  first  the  government  CMistructed  and 
operated  five  factories,  but  It  soon  became 
evident  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
«  Industrial  Development  Comp«my  to  create 
Jobs  for  Puerto  Rico's  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tion by  this  method.     Some  way  had  to  be 


found  to  enlist  private  caplUl  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  industrial  program.  A  sound 
program  of  tax  exemption,  which  was  legis- 
lated In  1948.  has  proved  to  be  the  key  Incen- 
tive necessary  for  the  development  of  private 
industrial  enterprise  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Puerto  Rico's  program  of  tax  incentives 
and  assistance  to  private  industry  rests  on 
two  basic  element*  in  Puerto  Rlcan-TJnlted 
States  relations.  In  accordance  with  Its  as- 
sociation with  the  United  States.  Federal 
taxes  (with  minor  exceptions)  do  not  apply 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  there  are  no  tariffs  or 
other  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  trade  and 
money  between  the  two  areas.  Since  most 
Federal  taxes.  Including  the  Federal  corporate 
income  tax  do  not  apply  In  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Government,  by  exempting  a 
corporation  from  Its  own  taxes.  Is  able  to 
grant  complete  tax  freedom.  Under  present 
leglslaUon.  it  does  so  for  manufacturing  and 
hotel  enterprises  for  a  period  which  ranges 
from  ten  years  of  tax  exemption  in  the  San 
Juan  metropolitan  area  to  17  years  In  less- 
developed  parts  of  the  Island. 

Free  trade  with  the  United  SUtes.  the 
other  key  element  in  United  States-Puerto 
Rlcan  relations,  meant  that  a  manufacturing 
operation  In  postwar  Puerto  Rico  was  not 
limited  to  what  was  then  a  very  small  local 
market.  A  plant  efficient  enough  to  compete 
with  US.  producers  and  also  able  to  pay 
ocean  freight  cosU,  was  in  a  position  to  sell 
without  any  other  restrictions  in  what  wa«. 
and  Is,  the  world's  largest  common  market. 
Our  promotion  efforts  were  at  first  slow  in 
yielding  results.  By  1950  only  about  80  new, 
privately  operated  plants  has  been  promoted, 
and  most  of  them  were  relatively  small.  By 
1955.  300  new  privately  owned  factories  had 
been  established.  Today.  10  years  later, 
there  are  more  than  a  thousand  new,  pri- 
vately owned  factories  operaUng  In  Puerto 
Rico.  Most  of  them  are  affiliates  of  U.S. 
manufacturing  concerns. 

These  factories  produce  over  300  different 
products.  Apparel,  textiles,  electronics,  ma- 
chinery, and  petrochemicals  are  among  the 
largest  and  fastest  growing  of  the  new  Puerto 
Rlcan  industries.  About  three-quarters  of 
their  output  Is  exported,  mostly  to  the 
United  States.  Last  year  (19«3-e4).  exports 
of  the  new  Industries  totaled  $6M  million, 
more  than  three  times  the  value  at  our  ship- 
ments of  sugar  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucU.  Manufacturing  Industries  now  employ 
106.000  workers  at  an  average  wage  o<  91.15 
an  hour. 

Puerto  Rico  is  no  longer  a  one-crop  agri- 
cultural economy,  moreover.  Agricultural 
production  has  continued  to  expand  and  di- 
versify. The  value  of  Uvestock  and  poultry 
products,  for  example,  is  now  lUxnit  equal  to 
sugar.  But  even  with  a  growing  total  of  ag- 
ricultural production,  manufacturing  is 
today  more  than  twice  as  Importaot  m  agri- 
culture as  a  source  of  Income  and  aa  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  general  economy. 

To  develop  manufactwlng  to  the  point  It 
has  already  reached  has  taken  oonsiderably 
more  ttian  tax  exemption,  free  trade,  and 
promotion.  The  Puerto  Rico  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  otir  voca- 
tional educatiooal  system  have  had  to  train 
thousands  of  workers  and  supervisors.  Many 
manufacturers  have  needed  and  have  re- 
ceived marketing,  engineering,  and  other 
forms  of  technical  assistance,  as  well  as  lab- 
oratory and  testing  services.  For  nearly  a 
decade,  the  Industrial  Development  Co. 
has  maintained  a  stock  of  about  50  nerw 
factory  buildings  throughout  the  Island 
ready  for  immediate  occup«Lnoy.  The  com- 
pany and  the  Government  Development 
Bank  stand  ready  to  participate  In  almost 
any  kind  of  ftTv«jvrirvg  arrangement  that 
seems  mutxially  beneficial  to  the  prospective 
manufacturer  and  to  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Tourism  development  was  another  logical 
target  for  Puerto  Rico.    The  Island's  kind 


climate.  Its  golden  beaches,  and  Its  beautiful 
scenery  provided  the  natural  resources  on 
which  a  major  tourist  industry  could  be 
built.  Nevertheless,  tourism  was  a  relatively 
slow  starter. 

But  In  the  past  7  years  the  growth  of 
Puerto  Rlcan  tourism  has  been  spectacular. 
We  have  about  7.000  hotel  rooms,  two-thirds 
of  which  have  been  built  wittiln  this  7-year 
period. 

Primarily  because  of  the  swift  expansion 
of  manufacturing  and  tourism,  the  growth  of 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  economy  as  a  whole  has 
been  among  the  most  rapid  anywhere  In  the 
world.  Discounting  price  Increases,  the  In- 
crease In  real  Commonwealth  gross  product 
during  the  past  6  years  was  58  percent,  an 
average  erf  9.5  percent,  compounded  annually. 
The  largest  gains  in  real  gross  product  or 
real  national  Income  recorded  elsewhere  by 
the  United  Nations  were  9  6  percent  for  Israel 
between  1952  and  1960,  and  9.5  percent  for 
J&pan  between  1954  and  1960. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  great  flow  of  capital  In- 
vestment that  accounts  for  Puerto  Rico's 
record,  or  near-record  rate  of  economic  ex- 
pansion. For  7  years,  gross  Investment  In 
fixed  capital  has  been  20  percent  or  more  of 
Commonwealth  gross  product.  Last  year  it 
was  24.6  percent.  Such  a  high  rate  of  In- 
vestment Is  characterlsUc  of  highly  developed 
countries  like  Holland.  Sweden.  Canada  and 
the  United  States  but  not  of  underdeveloped 
countries   where  capital   la   ordinarily   very 

Recognizing  the  high  productivity  of  new 
investment  in  oiu-  economy.  Puerto  Rico  has 
not  only  welcomed  but  actively  promoted 
the  investment  of  outside  capital.  As  a  re- 
sult, about  half  of  the  funds  Invested  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  come  from  external  sources, 
mainly  the  United  States.  There  are  three 
principal  channels  through  which  these 
funds  flow  In:  first,  direct  investment,  mainly 
In  factories,  hotels,  and  commercial  establish- 
ments; second,  the  sale  of  bonds  and  other 
obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  mu- 
nicipal governments  and  the  public  corpo- 
rations; and  third,  the  purchase  of  Federal 
Housing  Administration  guaranteed  mort- 
gages by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation (called  Fanny  May)  and  other  In- 
vestors outside  Puerto  Rico. 

Direct  inv  'ment  of  externally  owned 
funds  in  Puerto  Rlcan  factories  already  ex- 
ceeds half  a  billion  dollars.  Outstanding 
obligations  of  the  Commonwealth  and  mu- 
nicipal govenunents  and  of  Pu  rto  Rico's 
public  corporations  totol  nearly  a  billion. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  Is  accounted  for  by 
the  public  corporations,  of  which  the  Water 
Resources  Authority  Is  the  largest. 

I  have  been  speaking  In  economic  abstrac- 
tions. Now  let  me  translate  this  Into  human 
terms  In  1940,  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  In- 
come was  $121.  By  1950  It  had  Inched  up  to 
$279  In  1964  It  reached  $832,  almost  triple 
the  figure  of  14  years  earlier.  Even  allowing 
for  price  Increases,  this  meant  that  real  per 
capita  Income  had  more  than  doubled  In 
the  past  14  years.  In  1950,  per  capita  In- 
come in  Puerto  Rico  was  barely  18  percent 
of  the  US.  average,  but  by  1960.  it  had  risen 
to  30  percent.  So  even  in  comparison  with 
the  United  States,  the  gap  has  been  closing 
rapidly.  These  per  capita  figures  have,  of 
course,  deep  human  meaning.  They  mean 
that  a  man  who  was  worried  about  being 
able  to  afford  a  pair  of  shoes  25  years  ago, 
now  worries  about  flaidlng  a  parking  space 
for  his  Chevrolet:  and  that  the  woman  who 
then  wondered  if  she  could  feed  her  chil- 
dren, now  Is  concerned  with  providing  them 
with  high  school  or  college  education. 

Let  me  cite  some  revealing  Indexes  of  this 
new.  relative  prosperity.  In  only  6  years,  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  raised  their  per  capita 
consumption  of  animal  proteins  from  64  per- 
cent o<  the  U.8.  average  to  82  percent.  In 
these  same  6  years,  the  registration  of  motor 
Tehlclee  increased  twofold,  while  the  num- 
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her  of  telephones  has  doubled  In  only  8  years. 
University  enrollment  Is  twice  that  of  8  years 
ago.  and  per  capita  expenditures  for  public 
health  are  now  about  the  same  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  dramatic  results  is  that  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
baby  at  birth  can  now  expect  to  live  to  70 
years. 

All  these  are  impressive  gains,  but  It  la 
certainly  logical  to  ask  how  much  of  Puerto 
Rico's  experience  has  any  relevance  to  the 
needs  of  other  developing  areas,  and  how 
much  Is  peculiar  to  Its  own  special  condi- 
tions. Primary  among  these,  of  course,  is 
the  special  economic-political  relation  with 
the  United  States. 

Let  It  be  said  from  the  outset  that  Puerto 
Rico's  spectacular  growth  could  never  have 
been  achieved  without  Ite  special  relationship 
to  the  United  States.  But  It  U  equally  true 
that  this  relationship  did  not  automatically 
give  Puerto  Rico  a  passport  to  prosperity. 
The  fiscal  and  trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  which  exist  today  are  almost  precisely 
the  some  as  those  which  existed  from  1898 
to  1940.  Yet  prior  to  1940.  the  economic 
situation  of  Puerto  Rico  was  desperate.  The 
great  change  in  productivity  and  per  capita 
Income  has  taken  place  only  In  recent  years 
and  despite  the  fact  that  the  economic  In- 
trlnslcs  have  not  changed.    "Why?"  you  may 

And  here  let  me  say  frankly  that  I  will 
give  you  a  personal  opinion,  rather  than  a 
scientific  evaluation.  I  believe  that  the 
heart  of  Puerto  Rico's  spectacular  growth 
lies  In  the  sterUng  quality  and  unshakable 
stability  of  ite  Government;  in  ite  true 
genuine  concern  for  social  as  well  as  eco-' 
nomlc  development,  and  In  ite  constant 
consideration  of  the  human  element. 

Puerto  Rico  has  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing a  stable,  dedicated,  democratic  local 
Government,  whose  chief  executive  and 
leading  figure  was  Gov.  Luis  Mufloa- 
Marln  untU  his  retirement  this  year.  It 
has  been  a  government  characterized  by 
unfaltering  devotion  to  the  public  welfare 
by  noteworthy  sentiment  of  honesty,  and 
by  the  tireless  participation  of  a  number 
of  men  of  unusual  competence  and 
imagination. 

Secondly,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Government 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  Ite  economic 
development  programs  were  for  "people " 
and  that  they  had  to  be  translated  into 
social  and  economic  beneflte  for  people  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  people,  in  tiun 
having  confidence  that  the  Government 
was  deeply  responsive  to  their  needs  and 
hopes,  were  vrtUlng  to  make  necessary 
sacrifices  over  many  years  while  the  de- 
velopment programs  were  getUng  slowly 
underway.  It  was  essentially  a  political 
challenge  and.  in  all  developing  areas,  one 
of  the  most  crlUcal  and  most  difficult— to 
provide  Inslpratlon  and  hope  of  the  type 
which  unleashes  a  sustained,  creative  out- 
pouring of  energy,  even  when  early,  visible 
returns  are  meager.  Providing  this  kind  of 
inspiration  was  one  of  the  outetandlng  ac- 
compllshmente  of  Governor  Muftoz-Marin 
and  his  government. 

Finally,  both  in  Government  and  in  other 
fields,  there  has  been  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  accumulaUon  of  education,  of  ex- 
pertue.  and  of  sklUs.  Barely  15  years  ago 
there  were  virtually  no  Industrial  skills  or 
tradition  in  Puerto  Rico,  for  example.  To- 
day, most  of  the  highly  sophisticated  in- 
dustrial plante  have  Puerto  Rlcan  man- 
agers, to  say  nothing  of  Puerto  Rlcan 
engineers  and  technicians.  A  whole  new 
generauon  ot  industrial  and  commercial 
entrepreneurs  has  sprung  up  vrtth  aston- 
whlng  speed.  This  is  only  one  facet  of 
Puerto  Rico's  vast  effort  in  education. 

In    sum,    the    basic    reason    for    Puerto 
Rico's  rapid  growth  has  been  good  govern- 
ment.    a   genuine  concern  tor   people     and 
a  passion  for  education.     SUrred  together 
these  have  accounted  for  the  explosion  at 
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energy  which  has  allowed  Puwto  Rico  to 
tackle  successfuly  a  Job  which  many  re- 
g^arded  as  impossible. 

Indeed,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  economic 
benefite  of  Puerto  Rico's  special  relationship 
with  the  United  States  have  barely  compen- 
sated for  Ite  dearth  of  raw  materials,  lack 
of  local  market,  and  Ite  former  lack  of  in- 
dustrial tradition  or  capital.  These  special 
benefite  merely  gave  Puerto  Rico  fighting 
chance.  Many  other  developing  countries 
have,  on  balance,  a  far  more  promising  pat- 
tern of  intrinsic  circumstances  than  Puerto 
Rico  has,  even  today. 

In  final  analysis,  which  countries  succeed 
and  which  ones  flounder,  usually  reduces 
itself  to  the  human  element.  The  great  nat- 
ural riches  of  any  country,  in  the  absence  of 
good  government,  are  only  a  mockery.  Yet 
basically  poor  countries  can,  vrtth  good  gov- 
ernment, achieve  remarkable  feats,  seem- 
ingly in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  economic 
gravity. 

Although  perhaps  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico 
is  unusual,  this.  In  my  opinion,  is  the  really 
important  lesson  of  Puerto  Rico's  develop- 
ment. There  are,  of  course,  a  nimiber  of 
specific  Puerto  Rlcan  techniques  and  expe- 
riences which  could  be  studied— and  are 
studied — by  other  developing  countries.  I 
refer,  for  example,  to  Puerto  Rico's  highly 
effective  promotional  techniques  for  attract- 
ing maximum  amounte  of  investmente  and 
touriste,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  for 
translating  these  into  Income  and  Jobs  at 
an  accelerated  rate.  But  in  essence,  these 
techniques  are  meaningless  unless  there  is 
honesty,  dedication  and  competence  in  gov- 
ernment, ■  to  provide  overall  planning  and 
leadership.  Alongside  such  prime  require- 
ment, all  else  pales  into  insignificance. 

While  the  Puerto  Rlcan  experience  merite 
the  study  of  underdeveloped  countries,  in 
my  belief,  it  also  Illustrates  a  very  valuable 
lesson  for  developed  countries.  It  is  these 
countries  which  are  asked,  through  various 
channels,  to  help  finance  the  development 
of  the  poorer  countries.  For  them  to  do  so 
willingly  and  enthusiastically  It  U  useful  to 
be  able  to  appeal  to  their  self-interest,  as 
well  as  to  their  conscience. 

For  years  the  theory  of  development  has 
been  that,  once  an  area  was  well  on  the  way 
to  higher  income,  it  would  become  a  suffi- 
ciently attractive  market  that  the  countries 
contributing  to  Ite  development  would  profit 
economlcaUy,  as  well  as  morally  and  polit- 
ically. Here  Puerto  Rico  has  become  a  tell- 
ing example. 

In  1940,  when  Ite  per  capita  Income  was 
only  $121,  Puerto  Rico's  outelde  purchases 
were  negligible.  Today  they  are  well  over 
$1  billion  a  year  from  the  United  States 
alone.  The  2,500,000  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
buy  nearly  as  much  from  the  United  States 
as  the  56  million  people  of  highly  developed 
West  Germany  and  the  53  million  of  Great 
Britain.  They  buy  substantially  more  than 
any  our  European  country,  and  in  fact  more 
than  any  other  cotmtry  in  the  world  except 
Canada  and  Japan.  Puerto  Rico's  purchases 
In  the  United  States  now  generate  siUistan- 
tlal  amounte  of  income  and  create  many 
thousands  of  Jobs  in  dozens  of  States  of  the 
United  States. 

In  sum,  a  formerly  poor  area  was  an  in- 
significant market.  As  a  direct  result  of  ite 
rapid  economic  development,  however,  it  has 
become  one  of  the  really  Important  world 
markete,  despite  ite  small  size  and  popula- 
tion. This  suggeste  that.  If  other  under- 
developed countries  could  also  Increase  their 
per  capita  income,  even  at  a  much  more 
modest  rate,  the  growth  in  new  and  pfoflte- 
ble  markete  for  the  developed  nations  could 
become  almost  staggering  in  scale. 

I  would  like  to  end  on  a  frankly  political 
note.  In  the  Caribbean,  historically,  Cuba 
has  been  a  rich  island,  happily  endowed  with 
great  expanses  of  fertUe  fields,  raw  materials, 
and  other  natural  blessings.     Puerto  Rico 
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has  been  the  poor  cousin,  whose  heavy  popu- 
lation presstire  against  scarce  natural  re- 
sources is  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  in  the 
world.  Yet  in  the  6  years  since  Castro  has 
ruled  rich  Cuba,  ite  per  capita  Income  has 
declined  by  15  percent.  During  these  same 
5  years.  Puerto  Rico's  per  capita  Income  has 
risen  by  more  than  50  percent.  I  can  think 
of  few  statistics  which  are  more  sobering 
And,  for  developing  areas,  I  can  think  of 
none  that  are  more  meaningful. 


The  Need  for  Tire  Safety  Legitlatioii,  and 
a  Tribute  to  Ken  Roberts  for  Pioneering 
Leadership  in  Auto  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1966 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  privilege  yesterday  morning  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  at  hear- 
ings presided  over  by  Chairman  Har- 
LEY  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia,  to  urge 
prompt  action  on  H  Jl.  688,  a  bill  which  I 
introduced  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
89th  Congress,  and  which  former  Con- 
gressman Ken  Roberts  and  I  jointly 
sponsored  in  the  88th  Congress,  prohibit- 
ing the  manufacture  and  sale  in  inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce  of  unsafe 
automobile  tires. 

Under  the  legislation,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  be  directed  to  deter- 
mine standards  for  safety  in  automobile 
tires  and  these  standards,  after  a  neces- 
sary transition  period,  would  become 
minimum  mandatory  standards  for  in- 
terstate commerce  in  tires. 

Since  this  bill  was  originally  intro- 
duced—it was  the  first  such  bill  in  either 
House— many  Members  have  sponsored 
similar  bills  or  others  going  to  the  ques- 
tion of  safety  in  all  components  of  auto- 
mobUes.  The  Interest  in  this  subject  is 
now  so  widespread  and  Intense  that  I  am 
extremely  hopeful  we  can  enact  legisla- 
tion in  this  session.  The  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  has  approved  a  safe 
tire  blU  and  President  Johnson.  In  his 
message  on  transportation,  specIflcaUy 
called  for  passage  of  such  a  blU  along 
with  other  legislation  on  traffic  safety. 

THX    ROLE   or   MEMBEES    Or  CONGRESS   IS    OFTXIf 
IGNORED 

In  my  testimony  before  the  committee 
yesterday,  I  felt  it  only  fair  to  give  credit 
where  due  on  this  issue— to  Ken  Roberts 
who  pioneered  the  crusade  in  Congress 
for  safety  on  the  highways.  No  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  worked  harder  or  ac- 
complished more  in  this  field  than  our 
former  colleague  from  Alabama.  My  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Roberts  obviously  touched 
a  very  responsive  chord  In  the  hearts  of 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
who  felt,  as  I  did,  that  too  often  the 
work  done  by  conscientious  and  dedi- 
cated Members  of  Congress  as  pioneers 
in  a  new  field  is  too  quickly  forgotten 
or  ignored  once  they  leave  the  House. 
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Even  while  we  are  still  here,  oiir  ef- 
forts are  sometimes  lost  sight  of  when — 
after  a  long  battle  to  break  through  the 
apathy  on  some  new  Issue — the  results 
are  Just  taken  for  granted,  and  those  of- 
ficials who  administer  the  programs,  or 
the  experts  who  participate  in  the  con- 
ferences and  seminars  and  discussions 
In  coiinection  with  the  operation  of  the 
laws,  often  seem  to  be  completely  un- 
aware of  the  part  played  by  the  Con- 
gressmen who  pioneered  the  whole  thing. 

I  think  the  sensitivity  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  this  sort  of  thing  was  evi- 
dent from  the  comments  of  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  my  references  to  a  former 
colleague.  I  had  no  idea  he  would  be 
present  in  the  hearing  room  when  I  made 
my  statement,  but  I  was  indeed  glad  to 
discover  after  I  testified  that  Mr.  Rob- 
erts had  been  sitting  in  the  back  of  the 
room — once  again  demonstrating  his 
great  interest  as  a  citizen  in  legislation 
he  did  so  much  to  help  shape  in  the  field 
of  automobile  safety  while  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  gul»nlt  for  inclusion  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGKKSsioNAL  RJtcoRD  my 
testimony  yesterday  on  tire  safety  legis- 
lation, as  follows: 

STATUfKNT     BY     CONC«KSSWOMAN     IjCONO»     K. 

SuujvAW  ow  HH.  688.  H«»  Tixi  Saittt 
Box.  Betou  Hotts*  CoMMmx«  on  I>m«- 

BTATS  AND  FORHGlf  COMMttCK  ON  AtTTO 
SATCTT  LXCISLATION,  TVBSDAT,  UaBCH  15. 
1906 

Cbalrman  Staccbss  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
for  tximlng  your  attention  once  again  as  a 
committee  to  the-  dangers  which  confront 
every  American  on  the  highways  of  this 
country,  and  to  legislative  solutions  for  the 
frightful  harvest  of  death  and  crippling  In- 
jury In  traffic  accidents. 

Countless  Americana  today  owe  their  lives 
to  legislation  handled  by  this  committee — 
In  the  whole  broad  field  of  health.  And.  to 
the  extent  that  we  now  have  Federal  stand- 
ards of  safety  and  performance  Utf  automo- 
tive parts  and  accessories — particularly  seat 
l)elts  and  brake  fluid — this  oonunlttee  is  re- 
sponsible. 

For  a  long  time,  the  leadership  on  the  com- 
mittee In  this  field  was  token  by  Congresa- 
man  Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama,  as  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  which  had  Juris- 
diction. HU  defeat  In  19d4  in  the  startling 
Kepubllcan  sweep  of  Alabama  was  a  blow  to 
aU  of  us  who  admitted  the  conscientious 
manner  and  the  effective  manner  In  which  he 
pursued  the  goal  of  greater  highway  safety. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bill  for  which  I 
testify  here  this  morning  was  originally 
drafted  by  Ken  Roberta.  He  and  I  had  dis- 
cussed the  mounting  toll  of  highway  crashes 
dlrecUy  or  Indirectly  attributed  to  defecUve 
automobile  tires  and  I  asked  him  to  have  an 
effective  bill  drafted  which  I  could  cospon- 
•or.  If  he  agreed  with  me  that  the  question 
of  tire  safety  was  serious  enough  to  warrant 
this  kind  of  leglslatkm. 

Wbe^  Introduced  by  Mr.  Roberts  and  my- 
self In  the  88th  Congress,  this  was  the  first 
piece  of  legislation  Introduced  in  either 
House.  I  beUere,  to  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  In  interstate  commerce  of  unsafe 
tires,  and  to  require  the  Oovernment  to  es- 
tablish standards  which  tire  manufacturers 
must  adhere  to. 

If  Congressman  Roberta  bad  returned  to 


the  89th  Congress.  I  am  sure  he  wotild  have 
reintroduced  the  measure  and  pushed  It 
vigorously.  When  I  reintroduced  it  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  new  Congress.  I  was 
proud  to  put  my  name  to  the  bill — and  I  am 
proud  now  to  speak  for  It — but  I  have  always 
felt  that  Mr.  Roberts"  authorship  of  the 
measure  should  be  made  clear. 

Since  he  and  I  took  this  Initial  step  on 
tires,  many,  many  additional  proposals  have 
been  Introduced  in  the  Congress  to  assure 
greater  safety  on  our  highways,  and  to  set 
up  Federal  prosrams  to  protect  the  public 
from  bad  drivers  and  faulty  equipment.  I 
am  sure  that  no  matter  how  much  legisla- 
tion we  pass,  however,  or  what  standards  are 
set.  we  will  still  have  traffic  accidents  and 
traffic  fatalities,  for  a  weapon  as  powerful 
as  the  modem  automobile — and  It  la  a 
weapon  under  the  right  circumstances — Is 
not  easily  controlled  by  laws.  The  youth 
who  drives  too  fast,  the  salesman  cw  truck- 
driver  who  drives  long  distances  without 
sufficient  sleep,  the  driver — male  or  female — 
who  daydreams  about  personal  problems 
while  at  the  wheel,  the  Individual  who  uses 
pep  pills  or  other  drugs  which  have  danger- 
ous potential  on  the  highways — all  confront 
us  when  we  get  in  our  cars  to  go  across 
town  or  across  the  country. 

MTTIUm    BT    TlarS    UNSATE    on    the    DAT    THXT 
WEXE   MADE 

They  are  hazard  enough  for  us  to  contend 
with.  But  when  you  have  to  gamble,  too. 
with  the  poesiblllty  that  a  2-  or  3-  or  10-ton 
projectile  hurtling  In  our  general  direction  In 
the  next  lane,  or  across  a  level  median  strip, 
at  60  or  more  miles  an  hour  may  suddenly  go 
out  of  control  because  of  mechanical  defi- 
ciencies in  the  structure  of  the  vehicle.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  more  protection. 

As  I  have  followed  the  controversies  over 
the  years  on  automobile  design  and  construc- 
tion. It  Is  obvious  that  no  automobile  which 
will  travel  at  turnpike  speeds  can  be  m.ide 
completely  safe  and  foolproof  under  all 
drcximstances. 

But  what  excuse  Is  there — wh*t  possible 
excuse — for  permitting  on  such  vehicles  tires 
which  will  explode  or  collapse  at  prolonged 
high  speed,  turning  the  automobile  Into  an 
unguldable  torpedo  which  could  kill  any  of 
us  who  might  happen  to  be  on  the  same 
highway  at  that  exact  moment? 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  spent 
years  InvesUgaUng  the  merchandising  Jungle 
of  new  automobile  tires — the  misleading 
quality  designations  which  trick  the  cus- 
tomer Into  buying  a  tire  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  safe  over  its  tread  life  at  the  speeds 
at  which  It  wlU  probably  be  driven.  To  say- 
to  the  customer:  "Buy  a  better  tire;  pay 
more  and  be  safe"  often  is  not  the  an^er. 
either. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.C..  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdcalers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  bead  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OF 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
eK>ense8  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
^/^sslonal  Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  tlUc  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


But  tire  prices  would  have  a  gretLter  rela- 
tionship to  tire  quality  If  theie  were  clear- 
cut  Federal  standards  for  tires,  and  if  unsafe 
tires  could  not  be  ntanufaotured  and  sold 
under  any  circumstances,  for  use  on  highway 
vehicles. 

As  the  members  of  this  conunlttee  all  know, 
I  have  Introduced  many  bills  over  the  past 
14  years  which  have  come  before  this  cotn- 
mlitee  dealing  with  the  health  and  safety  erf 
the  American  people.  Many  ot  those  pro- 
posals eventually  became  law,  but  only  after 
years  of  consideration,  review,  discussion  and 
debate.  It  is  well  to  have  patient  and  pain- 
staking Investigation  of  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion, before  acting  on  It;  but  sometimes  the 
needs  are  so  overwhelmingly  evident — so 
compelling — as  In  this  InBfnrn.  tb*t  to  de- 
lay would  be  to  make  Congress,  In  effect,  an 
imessiny  to  every  murder  by  mutocnobUe 
cauaed  by  tires  which  w«re  unsafe  on  the  day 
tb0f  mn  made.  Lefa  atop  tliAt  kind  at  un- 
naoMnry  camaga. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Concressii7nal  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  11. 60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rbcobd  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representotive,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code.  UUe  44,  aec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm 
March  12,  1966,  an  outstanding  address 
was  delivered  before  the  East  Texas  State 
Historical  Society  by  one  of  Oklahoma's 
outstanding  trial  attorneys,  Mr.  Earl 
Boyd  Pierce,  of  Muskogee. 

Mr.  Pierce,  who  Is  general  counsel  for 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  Is  also  a  long-time 
student  of  the  history  of  the  Cherokee 
people. 

A  Cherokee  himself,  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  presenting  his  tribe's 
claims  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. He  has  also  taken  a  leading  role 
In  the  organization  of  the  Cherokee 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  which  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  progress 
of  several  of  our  northeastern  Oklahoma 
coimtles. 

Mr.  Pierce,  In  his  speech  in  Texas,  out- 
lined some  of  the  highlights  of  the  dra- 
matic and  interesting  history  of  the 
Cherokee  people,  whose  leaders  have 
throughout  the  years  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  and  because  of  the 
interesting  subject  matter  covered  in  the 
address.  1  am  making  this  speech  avail- 
able for  the  Record  : 

Remarks    Deliwud    to    the    East    Texas 
State  Historical  SocirrT,  Comm cxce  Tex 
March  12,  1968,  bt  Earl  Botd  Pomck 
Mr.  President,  members  and  guests  of  the 
East  Texas  Stote  Historical   Society,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  a  recent  event  In  Oklahoma 
limits  the  nature  of  the  remarks  I  had  In- 
tended on  the  subject  luted  on  the  program. 
Presently,  the  Oklahoma  Bar  Association  Is 
engaged  In  wide  discussion  of  certain  canons 
of  the  ethics  which  govern  the  members  of 
our  bar.    Among  these  is  Canon  No.  20,  limit- 
ing pubic  statements  by  attorneys  concern- 
ing  matters   either   in   acUial    litigation   or 
which  may  at  some  future  time  be  litigated 
The  rule  is  not  restricted  to  criminal  mat- 
ters.    Therefore,    I   have   requested    one   of 
our   young   Cherokeee   to  present  a  matter 
which  could,  on  merit,  be  accepted  by  you. 
It  is  my  hope  that  my  remarks,  limited  In 
•cope  as  they  shall  be.  will  not  be  considered 
as   a   deliberate   Infraction   ot   any   rtUe   of 
profeesional    ethics,   and   hereafter   frowned 
upon  for  any  reason. 

Due  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Plaocus  ot 
Austin  CoUege,  and  of  his  friendship  for  the 
husband  of  my  daughter  who  Uvea  in 
Sherman.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  upon  a 
wibject.  which  becaxise  ot  Ita  orlglii  la,  per- 
^pe,  better  known  to  many  at  you  tn^^  « 
Is  tome. 


Succinctly  stated,  the  facts  of  the  Chero- 
kee claim  are  these.  Sixteen  years  or  more 
before  the  commencement  ot  the  struggle  for 
Texas  liberty  and  the  erection  of  the  Repub- 
lic, a  respectoble  band  of  our  Cherokees,  im- 
der  the  leadership  of  Richard  Fields  and  the 
bowl,  had  settled  in  east  Texas,  upon  lands 
pointed  out  to  them  by  emissaries  of  the 
Spanish  regime.  Later,  their  occupancy  was 
recognized  by  the  Mexican  authorities. 
Their  settl«nent  In  Texas  preceded  by  1  year, 
at  least,  the  appearance  of  the  Moees  Austin 
Colony  from  Missouri.  Col.  Ethan  Allen 
Hitchcock,  who  traveled  extensively  among 
the  tribes  In  present  eastern  Oklahoma,  on  a 
mission  for  the  War  Department  In  1841, 
speculated  that  the  Cherokee  entry  was  made 
Into  east  Texas  In  1818.  Others  have  said, 
however,  that  their  actual  arrival  occurred 
In  the  following  winter  of  1819-20. 

The  Texas  Cherokees  occupied  and  farmed 
an  acreage  lying  northwest  of  Nacogdoches, 
in  the  region  of  the  Neches  and  Sabine 
Rivers,  north  of  the  San  Antonio  Road.  Dr. 
Dorman  Winfrey,  some  time  ago.  In  his  very 
valuable  "Monograph  on  the  Texas  Chero- 
kees," published  a  map  fairly  indicating  the 
lioundaries  of  the  property  Involved. 

The  declkration  of  the  consultation  of  all 
Texas,  done  in  convention  at  San  Felipe  on 
the  13th  of  November  1836,  and  the  unrati- 
fied Texas-Cherokee  Treaty  of  Ftebruary  23, 
1836,  together  with  the  legal  opinions  of  the 
Republic's    attorneys    general,    Blrdsall    and 
TerrlU.  provides  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal, 
basU  for  rights  the  Cherokees  confidently  be- 
lieve to  be  fl^ed  and  certain.     To  this  day,  no 
official  act  or  other  deliberate  conduct  of  the 
Cherokees  has  been  committed  to  Justify  a 
valid  belief  that  these  rights  have  either  been 
disposed  of  or  abandoned.     Their  expluslon 
from  their  lands  and  from  Texas  In  1839,  by 
military  force,  seems  to  have  resulted  directly 
from  the  Republic's  change  in  Indian  poUcy 
under  President  Lamar.    The  Cherokee  refu- 
gees   crossed    Red    River    under    escort    and 
eventually  came  to  the  Cherokee  domain  in 
present    Oklahoma.     There    they   and    their 
descendants   ever   afterward    have   been   re- 
garded as  native  Cherokees.    Not  until  March 
7,  1964,  126  years  after  their  expulsion,  was 
any  official  recognition  given  to  the  matter  by 
the  government  of  Texas,   save  and  except 
that  of  President  Houston  and  his  two  attor- 
neys general. 

This  brief  statement  of  the  case  prompU 
the  thought  that  this  occasion  should  not  be 
misused  to  attempt  to  present  a  legal  claim 
against  Texas,  a  claim  which  arose  7  years 
before  the  advent  of  your  statehood.  UntU 
the  Stote  legislature  provides  a  forum  to  hear 
the  case,  as  the  United  Stotes  has  done  for 
the  American  Indians  generally,  a  discussion 
of  dur  claim  per  se  Is  purely  academic  The 
long  denial  of  a  forum  should  not  prejudice 
the  claim  by  lapse  of  time.  However  we 
propose,  with  your  Indulgence,  to  lay  before 
you,  before  we  finish,  some  of  the  salient 
facts  of  history  which  appear  to  support  the 
claim. 

Those  of  you  who  have  become  weU  ac- 
quainted with  General  Houston's  fideUty  to 
the  Cherokees  need  no  argument  to  con- 
vince you  that  it  was  one  of  the  sorrows  of 
bte  life  that  hla  friends  had  been  injured 
and  their  property  rl^ta  in  their  Texas  land 
Ignored.  Bundreda  ot  ova  people,  today  re- 
vere the  name  ot  Sam  Honvton,  ••  much  ■■ 
tt»*t  at  any  tribal  member  vboM  deeds  may 


ornament  our  history.  As  long  as  he  lived, 
he  defended  the  Cherokees;  and  certainly  he 
was  no  stranger  to  our  people.  Self-exiled 
from  his  own.  and  In  the  depths  of  despair 
In  1829,  he  returned  to  us.  Here,  overcome  by 
sickness,  he  was  nursed  back  to  health  by 
his  Cherokee  friends,  from  what  he  thought 
was  his  deathbed.  The -Cherokees  not  only 
officially  adopted  him  as  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  and,  until  his  death  in  1863.  considered 
him  our  oiUy  ambassador  and  protector-  also 
our  history  teaches  that  he  asked  for,  and  the 
Cherokees  gave  to  him,  one  of  Ito  fairest 
daughters.  Tahlahlna,  or  Tlana  Rogers,  his 
Cherokee  wife  was  a  member  of  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  notoble  and  distinguished  fami- 
Ues  of  all  our  people.  In  1833,  he  came  to 
Texas  and  to  a  desUny  unparalleled  In  Amer- 
ican history. 

Tou  have  a  right  to  know  who  were  and 
are  the  Cherokees  with  whom  the  liberator 
of  your  great  Stote  became  so  firmly  and  so 
steadfastly  attached.  Since  1939, 1  have  been 
an  adviser  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  modem  Cherokees.  At  present,  I  am 
their  general  counsel.  Native  bom  among 
them,  with  my  name  included  upon  their 
rolls,  I  have  never  forsaken  them,  or  denied 
them.  As  a  student  of  history,  I  have  come 
to  know  some  of  the  facts  pertolnlng  to  their 
unique  relationship  to  the  people  and  Stote 
of  Texas,  as  weU  as  to  the  Government  and 
the  other  citizens  of  the  United  Stotes,  with 
whom  by  treaty  and  other  law  the  Cherokees 
have  been  bound  since  1786. 

The  first  treaty  between  the  United  Stotes 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  was  executed  on 
Noven^r  28,  1785  (7  Stot.  18,  2  Kapp.  8), 
and  provided  in  part  as  follows : 

"Article  m.  The  said  Indiana  for  them- 
selves and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns 
do  acknowledge  all  the  Cherokees  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  Stotes  of  Amer- 
ica, and  of  no  other  sovereign  whosoever." 

ArUcle  n  of  the  treaty  of  July  2.  1791 
between.the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  United 
Stotes  (7  Stot.  39,  2  Kapp.  29)  provided  in 
part  that,  "the  undersigned  chiefs  and  war- 
riors, for  themselves  and  all  parts  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  do  acknowledge  themselves 
and  the  said  Cherokee  Nation  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  Stotes  of  Amer- 
ica; and  of  no  other  sovereign  whoso- 
ever." 


Under  the  above  treaty  provUions,  and  un- 
der article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
Of  the  United  Stotes  the  Cherokee  NaUon 
became  a  dependent  Indian  nation  under 
protection  and  control  of  the  United  Stotes 
{Cherokee  Nation  v.  Georgia,  30  U.S.  (6  Pet ) 
1,  17-aO;  Choctaw  Nation  v.  United  States 
119  U.S.  1,  28:  United  States  v.  Creek  Nation' 
295  U.S.  103,  109-110;  Seminole  Nation  v' 
United  States,  816  VS.  286,  296-297) . 

The  Cherokees  are  now,  and  have  been  for 
more  than  130  years,  a  literate  people  Hun- 
dreds of  them  today  are  college  graduates. 
BepresentoUves  of  the  tribe  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  vocation  and  calling  in  the 
United  Stotes.  Like  other  Americans  a  few 
for  example,  the  venerable  Sequoyah  and 
the  late  Senator  Robert  L.  Owen  (who.'  with 
Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  wrote  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Act  In  1913).  and  Will  Rogers 
are  renowned.  Some  are  moderately  rich- 
others  are  fairly  weU  to  do;  and  a  large  num- 
ber in  affluence  and  abUlty,  are  regarded  as 
average  American  cltizena.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  fuU  bloods,  however,  though 
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blamelMS.  haTB  not  kept  fiUly  In  st«p  with 
tha  laarcb  And  p*«gr«n  of  their  fellow  clU- 
Bcn«.  But  even  this  condition  U  not  peculiar 
to  the  Cherokeea.  For  thU.  we  truly  regret 
to  say.  Is  the  fate  of  others  also. 

In   1837.  13  year*  befor*  the  resettlement 
of   the   largest  bond,   numbering   18.000.   In 
present  Oklahoma,  the  Cherokeea  had  suc- 
cessfully adopted  the  customs,  usages,  ways. 
I*««,  and  religion  at  their  white  neigh  bora 
In  Oeorgta  and  Tenneaaee.    Without  any  coat 
to  ttM  Oot«nm»ttt>   and  completely  upon 
their  own  rwoorcea.  ttaay  aatabliahed  and 
-»»«"**''«-^  tn  Oaorsl*.  and  btought  to  OUa- 
lian»  tha  flxat  tnm  ayitaai  at  puMic  educa- 
tkM  for  tbalr  chlldrAi  tn  world  history.    Not- 
wttbataadlng  the  tra«edy  of  removal.  In  1839. 
and  the  reduction  of  their  country  to  ashea 
In  1861-66  by  the  War  Between  the  States, 
at   statehood   In   Oklahnnm   In    1907.   they 
turned  over  to  the  new  State  a  college  and 
126  public  schools,  and  filled  practically  every 
courthouse  and  schoolhouse  In  their  counties 
In  eastern  Oklahoma  with  men  and  women 
of  talent  and  oompetaaex.    From  that  year 
until  now  the  Indtaas  at  Oklahoma.  Includ- 
ing the  Cherokeea  have  provided  leadership 
In  every  vocation  and  calling  and  have  added 
Unmeaaurably  to  the  educational,  socloaco- 
Qomlc  axtd  cultural  dcvalopoaent  of  our  State. 
In  Oaorgla  loac  before  cocnlng  to  Indian 
territory.  tb«y  bad  formulated  and  erected 
»    polltlcat    govenunent    suitable    to    their 
needs,    under   a   written   constitution,   with 
tbrea  branch  ea  pattemad  aftar  the  govam- 
OMnta  at  the  surroandlac  Statea.  under  the 
Baina   and   style   of   tha   Cherokea   Nation. 
Thatr  choaen  leaders  were  intelligent,  artic- 
ulate, and  dedicated  to  the  hlchest  elevation 
of  civilized  culture,  and  to  tba  absolute  pro- 
taetloa  of  tbalr  proporty  rights. 

With  the  acknowledged  understanding  and 
respect  of  some  of  the  moat  eminent  leaders 
of  the  National  Oovemment.  Including  Sen- 
ators Daniel  Webster.  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
Hanry  Clay,  the  Cherokees  ware  able  tfi  fore- 
stall ouster  from  their  ancient  domain  east 
of  til*  lAaataalppl  River  for  mora  than  a 
dacade:  even  against  tha  Iron  wUl  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  Finally,  in  18U.  by  force  of  arms, 
and  Inferentlally  In  deflanca  of  the  Supreme 
Oowt  of  tha  United  Statea.  the  Cherokeea 
wart  rounded  up,  and  in  tha  fall  and  winter 
vara  reowved  im  U  datachmenta  over  tha 
trail  of  taan  to  thalr  preaasxt  homeland  In 
northeast   Oklahoma. 

Their  line  of  march  and  deattnatlon  end- 
ad  at  a  place  where,  by  virtue  of  the  terms 
of  a  prevloas  treaty  with  the  Oovemment. 
dated  May  6.  ISSe.  a  larga  band  of  the  tribe 
known  as  the  western  or  old  settler  Chero- 
keea. some  6.0OO  in  number,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Oolooteka.  or  John  JoUy.  the  foster 
father  of  Sam  Houston,  bad  voluntarily  eml- 
gnted  9  years  bafora.  Tbim  band  held  to  tha 
baUaf  backed  up  by  treaty  that  all  of  tha 
Cbarokaa  land  Ln  Indian  territory,  mora  than 
U  million  acres,  for  which  their  4  million 
acres  tn  Arkansas  had  been  exchanged,  wera 
excludvely  their  own.  For  63  years  they  were 
compelled  to  wait  before  a  forum  was  pro- 
Tided  In  which  to  test  tha  validity  of  their 
treaty,  only  to  ba  told  that  they  bad  been 
mistaken.  But  then  Sequoyah  and  the  other 
signers  had  long  befora  passed  away. 

In  tha  1 830*8.  apparently  the  great  aim  of 
tha  Government  was  to  settle  up  and  ctvlllaa 
ss  speedily  ss  possible  tha  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase. The  Five  Clvlllxed  Tribea  wera  re- 
moved, against  their  will,  and  placed  with  fee 
tttlaa  along  tha  aouthwestam  frontier.  They 
oonstltntad  a  buffer  and  pcotaottos  acalnat 
tba  Indiana  of  tba  Plains,  to  Insure  tba  set- 
tlement without  dUBculty  of  Arkansas  and 
other  Stataa.  Viewed  solely  from  tba  Oov- 
emment'* standpoint.  U  was  a  wlaa  and  ef- 
fective policy.  In  our  caaa^  boweivar.  tba 
Treaty  at  Removal  has  been  denounced  by 
tha  Court  at  Claims  as  early  as  1891.  as  being 
the  act  and  dead  of  nalthar  the  eastern  nor 
western  Cbarokeea.    It  was.  Indeed,  an  Im- 


position at  the  gravest  character,  if  not  a 
fraud,  upon  our  people.  It's  execution  led 
directly  to  the  assassination,  on  June  33,  1830 
of  Its  leading  signer*,  friends  c€  Jackson, 
and  tha  Oovenunent,  many  at  whocn  wera 
the  moat  brUllant  of  our  tribe.  Then  fol- 
lowed, as  a  dreadful  consequence,  a  period 
of  tragedy  and  turmoil  within  the  tribe, 
touching  every  leading  family,  and  ending 
In  1846.  after.  It  la  said,  over  400  of  our 
finest  men  had  met  their  deaths,  in  a  con- 
flict where  It  appeared  the  Cherokeea  were 
about  to  conunlt  national  suicide. 

In  1803.  33  years  before  the  execution  of 
thla  treaty,  history  teaches  tha*  the  Gov- 
ernment, under  President  Jefferson,  had 
promised  Georgia  that  It  would  extlnguiah 
the  title  of  all  lands  of  the  Cherokees  and 
Creeks  within  her  chartered  limits.  In  con- 
sideration of  Georgia  rellnqulahlng  title  to 
its  western  lands  to  the  United  States — the 
present  Statea  of  &llssisslppl  and  Alabama. 
Georgia  ceded  her  lands,  but  since  the 
promise  to  remove  the  tribe*  was  made  with 
the  double  condition  that  tribal  consent 
would  be  first  obtained,  and  the  title  of  tha 
Indians'  extinguished  upon  peaceable  terms, 
the  Government  procrastinated  /until  tha 
election  of  Jackson  in  1838.  Georgia  then 
moved  by  enacting  repressive  legislation 
against  the  Charokaes,  thereby  making  their 
existence  In  Georgia  unbearable,  and  hasten- 
ing the  execution  of  tha  Ill-fated  treaty  of 
1836.  This  treaty  was  executed  by  leading 
Cherokees  who  were  not  poaaeaaed  of  any 
delegated  authority  to  bind  either  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Cherokees  or  lu  people.  By  a 
one  vote  majority  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  this 
treaty  was  ratified  In  March  1836.  and  under 
its  terms.  President  Van  Buren.  Jackson's 
successor,  employed  Federal  troops  to  enforce 
it,  and  brought  on  the  exodua. 

The  not  wholly  unexpected  result  of  the 
Government  policy  to  remove  the  Cherokeea 
actually  created  three  powerful  divisions 
within  tbe  tribe,  whoae  problems,  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  thereafter,  and  until  this 
day,  have  engaged  almost  the  constant  at- 
tention of  several  branchaa  of  tha  Federal 
Government.  Historically,  the  aaston  or 
emigrant  Cherokee*,  the  western  or  old  set- 
Uer  Cherokee*,  and  the  treaty  party,  so- 
called,  comprise  three  very  large  components 
within  our  tribe,  and  each  as  separate  bands 
have  been  congresslonally  recognized. 

In  addition  to  tba  above  mentioned  fed- 
erally recognized  bands,  there  exist  eight 
other  Important  Lntratrlbal  business,  social. 
and  religious  bands,  whose  rituals,  tradi- 
tions, and  affairs,  and  leader*  are  generally 
known  and  reapected  by  everyone  deeply 
acquainted  wltb  the  Cherokee  i>eopi«.  Theae 
bands,  together  with  the  approximate  datea 
of  their  respective  origins,  are  as  follow*: 

The  Seven  Clan  Society Ancient 

The    Four/  Mothers'    Society,    wltb 
Bome/wlblood  Creek  member* —  Ancient 

The  Texas  Cherokees 1819 

The  KeetoQ*«-  Society 1866 

The  Nlghthawk   Keetoowmba 1801 

The  United  Keetoowab  Band,  a  Fed- 
eral corporation 1950 

The  Delaware  Cbarokaas 1867 

The  Shawnee  Gbarokeas 1868 

The  latter  two  bands  are  tba  deacendanU 
of  tboaa  Oalawares  and  Sbawneea  who  pur- 
chased property  rights  In  th«  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, pursuant  to  tha  terms  of  artlcls  16  of 
the  Cherokee  Treaty  of  July  19,  1866.  All  of 
these  bands  are  familiarly  known  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  together  with  tha  three  fedar- 
aUy  reoognlaed  bands  menticMMd  above,  who 
In  tha  aggregata  number  mora  than  M,0<K>  on 
tha  rolls  of  tba  tribe,  are  commonly  known 
as  mea^Mra  or  dtlaens  of  the  Cberoka*  Na- 
tkiin  or  tribe  of  lp<«'»"«  by  blood.  They  actu- 
ally consUtute  the  tribe  today.  Considerable 
overlapping  of  membership  wltbln  tbaaa 
bands  is  generally  well  known. 

When  the  Commission  to  tbs  Five  CliJ1lM< 


Tribes,  also  known  as  the  Dawes  Oommlsslon 
and  Its  successor*  took  over  the  tribal  gov- 
ernment. incluUing  its  eurullment  records, 
pursuant  to  a  series  of  Federal  statutes  aimed 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  government, 
commencing  In  1893.  two  other  groups,  polit- 
ical citizens  of  the  political  government 
known  as  the  Cherokee  Nation,  of  non-In- 
dian blood :  The  intermarried  whites,  and  the 
freedmen — the  latter  ex-slaves  formerly 
owned  by  Individual  Cherokees  and  their 
descendents.  were  listed  upon  separate  rolls. 
prepared  by  the  Dawes  Comntlsslon.  which 
had  been  directed  by  statutes  and  Federal 
court  decisions;  thus  allowing  to  these  peo- 
ple equal  interest  and  participation  In  the 
distribution  of  Cherokee  tribal  property.  In- 
cluding lands  and  money.  Texas  would  be 
confronted  with  the  same  situation  if.  today, 
its  public  lands  and  buildings  were  ordered 
sold  and  distributed  per  capita  among  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State.  P>or  the  Interest  of  stu- 
dents of  government,  I  mention  hefe  the 
citations  to  the  statutes  which  accomplished 
this  Federal  purpose:  37  Stat.  613;  28  Stat. 
910;  39  Stat.  331;  30  Stat.  62:  30  Stat.  496;  32  . 
SUt.  716;  33  Stet.  189;  34  SUt.  137:  and  35 
Stat.  313.  All  references  are  to  the  U.S. 
Statutes  at  Large. 

As  should  have  been  expected,  as  the  re- 
ported cases  will  show,  co'nslderable  Federal 
litigation  arose  out  of  this  situation,  and 
from  the  Cherokee  standpoint,  many  of  tha 
legal  problems  to  this  day  remain  unsettled, 
some  of  which  are  now  pending  In  the  courts 
in  Washington. 

The  original  final  rolU  of  all  political  citi- 
zens of  the  Cherokee  National  Government, 
when  closed  by  order  of  Congress  on  March  4, 
1907,  contained  In  the  aggregate  41.889  per- 
sons. Including  full  and  lesser  degrees  of 
Cherokee  blood,  adopted  Delawares  and 
Shawnee*.  Intermarried  whites  and  freed- 
men.  Congress  further  directed  that  allot- 
ments of  lands  In  severalty  from  our  fee 
title  tribal  doouOn  to  the  political  citizens 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  be  based  upon  these 
Federal  rolls. 

The  final  act  of  the  Congress,  In  the  series 
designed  to  end  the  Cherokee  government. 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  statehood,  dated 
AprU  36,  1906  (34  Stat.  137),  for  reasons 
then  beet  known  to  Congress,  but  which, 
,  Indeed,  arc  disclosed  In  tha  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  act.  In  iU  last  section,  section  38, 
made  a  distinction  between  the  tribe  Itself 
and  the  tribal  government,  and  continued  In- 
definitely both  Institutions  as  they  exist  In 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  In  Oklahoma  In 
the  following  words: 

"Sac.  38.  The  Tribal  existence  and  pres- 
ent Tribal  governments  of  tba  Choctaw, 
Chickasaw.  Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole 
Tribea  or  Nations  are  hereby  continued  In 
full  force  and  effect  for  all  piu^xwea  au- 
thorized by  law.  until  otherwise  provided  by 
law.- 

Thls  provision  of  Federal  law  has  remained 
unctaanged  from  the  date  of  its  enactment  In 
1906.  Under  Its  authority  the  Cherokeea, 
through  the  years,  by  direction  of  special 
Jurisdictional  acts,  and  especially  since  1946. 
when  Oongreas.  for  the  first  time  In  all  Its 
history,  established  a  general  legal  forum 
for  the  purpose,  have  been  enabled  to  litigate 
some  of  its  legal  and  moral  claims  against 
the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
Statea.  Recently,  one  of  our  moat  noted 
cases,  after  16  years  of  legal  eOort  before  the 
Federal  Indian  Claims  Commission  In  Wash- 
ington, resulted  In  a  Judcment  in  our  favor 
for  »14.78S.000. 

The  Commissloo  held  on  the  basis  of  the 
trUl  record  that  In  1893  the  Cherokees, 
against  their  wUl,  and  for  an  unconscionable 
consideration,  had  been  forced  under  duress 
to  deed  to  the  Government  6.022.000  scraa  of 
their  fee  title  land,  known  as  the  Cherokee 
Outlet,  in  northwest  Oklahoma.  This  land 
was  tha  object  of  the  famed  Oklahoma  mn 
In  September  1893.    In  that  run  40,000  Amer- 
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lean  citizens  we^  given  homesteads  of  160 
acres  each,  while  later  In  1903.  the  41,000 
citizens  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  were  al- 
lotted the  remainder  of  their  fee  domain  In 
eastern  Oklahoma,  an  average  of  110  acres 
each.  Including  the  flint  hills  where  so  many 
of  our  full  bloods  then  and  now  live. 

For  lack  of  merit,  the  Attorney  General, 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  decided  not  to  ap- 
peal the  outlet  case.  Thereafter,  Confess 
paid  the  Judgment  and  directed  the  Treasury 
to  set  up  the  account  on  Its  books  In  trust  for 
the  tribe. 

Further,  In  1962,  Congress  directed  per 
capita  payments  to  be  made  from  these  trust 
funds  to  all  persons  or  their  heir*  whose 
names  appear  tqwn  tha  final  rolls  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  as  finalized  by  the  Dawes 
Conunlssion  In  1907.  The  Btireau  of  Indian 
Affairs  under  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  entrusted  with  this  duty, 
and  the  work  presently  Is  being  concluded 
at  Muskogee.  More  than  100,000  Individ- 
uals, It  is  said,  have  received  benefits  from 
this  Judgment,  while  a  sum  In  excess  of  $3 
million  has  reverted  to  the  tribe  vinder  the 
express  terms  <rf  the  bUL  The  Distribution 
Act  of  1963  further  provided  that  the  re- 
verted funds  could  be  advanced  and 
expended  tar  any  tribal  purpose  determined 
feasible  by  our  principal  chief  and  i4>proved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

At  the  moment,  our  chief,  the  Honorable 
W.  W.  Keeler,  of  BarUesviUe,  and  the  execu- 
tive committee,  with  departmental  approval, 
are  engaged  In  an  effort  to  reliabilitate  the 
less  fortunate  members  of  the  tribe  with 
proper  use  of  otir  own  funds.  We  did  this 
very  thing  for  75  years  unaided,  before 
statehood,  and.  If  need  be,  we  cam  do  It 
again.  Programs  to  meet  housing  needs  and 
educational  loans  for  our  worthy  youngsters 
are  being  implemented  and  other  like  pro- 
grams are  planned.  In  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion to  relieve  the  welfare  load  among  our 
own  people  and  to  improve  the  Cherokee  eco- 
nomic picture,  which  generally  has  evoked 
the  anxious  concern  of  many  discerning  citl- 
sens  at  home  and  throughout  America.    The 


and  we  trust  the  Government  will  see  that 
It  Is  continued.  Among  these  youngsters  will 
be  found  not  one,  unpatriotic  enou|^  to 
btirn  his  draft  card,  or  to  march  In  defiance 
of  the  determined  will  and  poUcy  of  our 
Government.  Indeed,  a  considerable  num- 
ber, as  volunteers,  are  now  In  Vietnam.  And 
others  like  the  splendid  young  man  who  will 
speak  to  you  now,  will  go  when  and  where 
America  calls.  If  "heed  be,  even  before  be 
finishes  the  13th  grade. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  present  to  you 
one  of  our  NYC  enrollees,  an  18-year-old 
senior  with  a  B-plus  average,  in  SUlwell  High 
School,  Johnny  Eagle,  who  aspires  to  become 
a  lawyer  someday,  and  to  render  service  to 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Cherokee  people. 


Address  bj  GoveriMr  Boras  af  Florida  at 
Florida  Board  of  CoBserratioB  LnnHieoH 


The  President's  Message  on  Crine 

EXTENSION  OF*RElyIARKS 
or 

HON.JIENRYS.  REUSS 

OP   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  points  put  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  called  for  legislation  to  halt 
"blind,  unquestioned  mail-order  sales  of 
guns"  and  to  check  "the  easy  availability 
of  deadly  weapons  to  professionals — 
criminals — to  delinquent  youth,  and  to 
the  disturbed  and  deranged."  Because - 
I  am  convinced  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will,  want  to  read  the  editorial, 
I  offer  It  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record: 

FniBAKMS    CiTRS    Ukced    Anxw 

"The  ease  with  which  any  person  can  ac- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OP   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remarks 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Florida,  Hay- 
don  Bums,  at  the  Florida  Board  erf  Con- 
servation luncheon  at  Tallahassee,  on 
January  25,  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo. 
as  follows: 
RncARKs  BT  Gov.  Hatdon  Buaws  at  FLoa- 

IBA     BOABB     or     CONSEXVATTON     LiUVCHmOK, 

Janttaxt  25,  1966,  Taujihasseb 
Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  Poqita.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It 
Is  a  pleastire  to  see  this  great  number  of 
people  from  all  areas  of  the  State  and  the 
Nation  who  are  here  to  consider  a  mattO'  of 
vital  Importance  to  Florida's  futtire — ^the 
development  of  water  resources.  I  use  this 
term  to  Include  all  water-related  programs 
of  flood  control,  water  conservation  and 
water  management,  navigation  Improve- 
ments, both  waterways  and  ports,  beach  and 
shore  protection,  and  water  pollution  as  It 
affects  our  water  resources. 

Our  public  works  program  concerning  wa- 
ter resources  development  met  with  remark- 
able success  In  1966.  We  enjoyed  the  con- 
fidence of  ovir  State  legislature,  our  congrea- 
sional  delegation,  and  were  favored  by  our 
President  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  All 
our   essential   programs  were   well   sup- 


of 


quire  firearms,"  President  Johnson  told  Con  _  

„ Kress  a  year  ago.  Is  a  significant  factor  liv    ported.     I'Wh   that°"wa   could"  b^^^" of 

question  Is,  are  we  too  late?    The  chief  and       .*  national  crime  rate.     He  urged  passage  ^-equal  success  this  year. 

We  now  have  a  flood  control  or   water 


the  Government  do  not  think  so. 

Elements  of  President  Johnson's  wise  and 
far-reaching,  humane,  and  economic  program 
have  already  reached  the  Cherokees.  In 
September  1964,  Washington  asked  the  tribe 
to  sponsor  a  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps  for 
our  high-school  young^sters  and  dropouts.  It 
accepted  the  responsibility,  and  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  since  then  has  been  spent  In  tha 
NYC  program.  Well  over  a  thousand  young- 
ster* from  extremely  low  Income  families, 
with  many  families  earning  less  than  $1,600 
per  year,  have  been  benefited.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  this  sum  has  been  earned  by  the 
students  and  has  been  paid  to  them.  Far 
too  many  of  the  students  had  never  before 
had  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  single  dollar, 
and  you  can  well  Imagine  what  these  benefits 
have  meant  to  them.  Before  NTO  came,  the 
girls,  as  well  as  the  boys,  were  dropping  out 
of  school  for  lack  of  decent,  wearable  cloth- 
ing. In  many  families  soap  was  a  luxury, 
and  the  endless  routine  of  being  compelled 
to  seek  welfare  commodities  for  their  total 
subsistence,  and  other  kindred  causes  and 
conditions,  which  for  so  long  has  prevailed  In 
the  area  had  taken  lu  shocking  toll  among 
this  deeply  religious  and  now  most  gentle 
and  enlightened  people.  NYC  has  helped  to 
Improve  the  whole  picture.  At  least,  our 
youngsters  are  now  Inspired  to  stay  in  school. 
Their  teachers  all  agree  that  relief  arrived  In 
time  to  save  several  who  now  are  in  college 
continuing  their  education.  Of  the  NYO 
graduates  last  June,  53  percent  went  on  to 
college  as  compared  to  the  national  average 
of  40  percent  for  ail  graduates  In  the  United 
States. 

The  citizens  of  Oklahoma  and  especially 
the  Cherokees  are  proud  of  this  achievement. 


of  legislation  to  curb  the  scandalous  Inter- 
state fiow  of  lethal  firearms.  Two  adminis- 
tration bills  were  introduced. 

Now  the  President  has  again  called  on 
Congress  to  halt  "blind,  unquestioned  mall- 
order  sales  of  guns"  and  to  check  "the  easy 
availability  of  deadly  weapmns  to  profes- 
sionals (criminals) ,  to  delinquent  youth  and 
to  the  disturbed  and  deranged."  It  was  his 
strongest  statement  yet  on  the  matter. 

In  the  yeckr  between  messages,  precisely 
nothing  has  been  done  by  Congress.  The 
bills  have  been  smothered  in  vlllflcatlon. 
often  downright  misleading,  mounted  by 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  abetted  by  thousands  of  letter* 
from  Individuals  and  groups,  often  grossly 
misinformed  as  to  what  the  legislation  ac- 
tually calls  for. 

Some  critics  have  hinted  or  even  baldly 
stated  that  the  proposed  laws  would  require 
registration  of  all  firearms.  They  wouldn't. 
Some  have  ImpUed  that  the  ultimate  ihestUt 
of  this  legislation  would  be  to  eliminate  all 
private  ownership  of  gxins.  ThU  Is  pure 
nonsense. 

What  the  laws  do  is  prohibit  Interstate 
mail-order  sales  of  firearms  to  individuals; 
interstate  shipments  could  be  made  only 
among  Importers,  manufacturers,  and  deal- 
er*. Tlie  law*  would  control  interstate  ship- 
ments of  such  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
as  bazookas,  antitank  guns,  grenades,  and 
bombs.  They  wo\ild  curb  the  flood  of  Im- 
ported surplus  military  wet^wns.  These 
laudable  goals  have  been  supported  by  tba 
International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Polloa 
and  by  the  house  of  delegate*  at  tha  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

The  dalllanoe  by  Congree*  on  this  urgent 
matter  of  public  safety  Is  a  blot  on  Its  reoocd. 


management  program  tn  half  the  counties 
In  Florida,  protecting  about  two-thirds  of 
our  State  population.  This  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  all  resotirce  developments 
m  Florida  to  date.  Here  we  hameea  the 
destructive  floods  to  our  needs  for  water 
conservation  and  allow  full  use  of  the  other- 
wise tinlnhabltable  lands  of  south  Florida. 
Thanks  to  this  water  program,  we  have  the 
prosperity  In  south  Florida  today  that  ac- 
commodates a  great  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Deepwater  ports  and  Inland  waterways 
to  serve  aU  areas  of  Florida,  Interconnected 
with  other  waterways  of  the  Eastern  United 
States,  should  soon  be  a  reality  if  we  can 
maintain  the  momentum  of  our  current 
progress.  Tlie  great  economic  advantages 
available  with  low-cost  water  transportation 
have  been  the  proven  catalyst  In  other  areas 
of  the  country  where  similar  natural  re- 
soures  are  available  to  attract  Industry  and 
encourage  heavy  Investments  In  new  plant 
construction. 

Studies  and  plans  being  developed  In  the 
public  works  program  to  stabilize  our  beaches 
and  shores  may  pirovlde  the  answer  for  sav- 
ing many  coastal  areas  of  Florida  that  are 
now  serloxisly  endangered.  Other  public 
works  which  are  designed  to  provide  pro- 
tection for  people  and  property  against  nat- 
\iral  disasters  are  offered  to  local  communi- 
ties oa  a  perticlpetlng  basis.  Each  of 
projects  and  programs  la  designed  to 
recreational  benefits  whenever  jxtsslble  for 
the  community  served  by  the  project. 

Significant  achievements  in  the  devtiop- 
ment  of  Florida's  natural  water  resources  are 
pOBsfble  for  several  good  reasons.  Flrat,  we 
are  blessed  wltb  your  knowledge  and  your 
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■upport  for  A  unified  St«t«  program  of  public 
wcrkB.  It  la  your  progr&m.  We  only  put  to- 
gether your  •uggesUoD«  In  a  paclLage  ajid 
offer  them  to  tiM  BUtm  l«clal*tur«.  to  our 
con^rresslonal  delegation  and  to  tbe  national 
administration,  including  the  appropriate 
Federal  agenclee.  Second,  we  have  a  ^ood 
progTam.  economically  aound  and  feaalble 
In  all  reepects. 

It  la  eaaentlal  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
In  supporting  our  growth  on  a  sound  eco- 
nomic basis.  That  ts  why  it  earns  the  sup- 
port of  our  State  legislature  and  why  It  Is 
promoted  by  our  Congressmen  In  Washing- 
ton. And  third,  we  haye  an  effective  and 
capable  working  team  In  our  congressional 
delegation.  They  have  supported  tbe  uni- 
fied program  because  it  Is  good  for  Florida, 
and  ultimately  good  for  the  Nation. 

The  Importance  of  the  water  resources  de- 
relopment  f>rogram  has  not  always  enjoyed 
Its  current  degree  of  acceptance.  The  Initial 
efforts  resulted  tn  a  series  of  ups  and  downs, 
with  more  damage  than  progress  being 
achieved  during  tbe  early  years.  Senator 
SPoaASD  HocxANO.  during  his  term  m  Qorer- 
nor,  realised  the  need  for  a  long-range  water 
resources  development  program.  Studies 
completed  during  his  administration  are  the 
basts  for  many  of  our  existing  polldea  and 
laws  In  the  area  of  water  resources  develop- 
ment. As  you  well  know,  he  has  maintained 
a  continued  interest  In  this  field  and  has  been 
one  of  our  strongest  supporters. 

Florida,  like  many  other  States  of  our 
Nation,  has  been  water  rich  compared  with 
many  areas  In  tbe  world.  In  the  past  no  one 
worried  about  oonservatlon  of  water,  every- 
one believed  our  water  supply  was  plentiful 
and  always  would  be.  After  centuries  of  un- 
controlled pollution  and  precious  little  water 
conservation  nMSsures.  we  now  must  face  up 
to  the  problem.  Dxirlng  the  next  40  years  the 
present  population  will  be  doubled.  Our 
water  requirements  will  Increase  beyond 
limits  that  now  appear  reasonable.  Watar 
resource  developments  are  time  consuming  to 
construct  and  staggering  In  cost.  As  an  ex- 
ample, our  C.  ft  S.F.  project  has  been  under- 
war  since  IMS.  Tet.  It  U  not  even  half  com- 
pleted and  has  already  cost  more  than  $335 
million. 

As  you  know.  Congress  la  studying  many 
possible  means  of  meeting  future  water  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States.  One  such 
study  entails  moving  water  from  the  arctic 
nvers  to  the  parched  Western  United  States. 
A  preliminary  cost  estimate  of  that  project 
made  by  the  Corps  of  Xngineers  la  In  excess 
of  tlOO  blllloa. 

For  years,  experts  have  tried  to  alert  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about  the  water 
problems  that  have  developed.  Only  now  Is 
their  message  getting  across. 

RecMitly,  a  series  of  water  disasters.  In- 
cluding the  floods  In  the  Midwest,  tbe 
drought  In  tbe  Nortbeaat«m  United  States. 
and  the  growing  poUuUon  In  the  Great  Lakes, 
have  made  apparent  tbe  need  for  a  reallaUc 
consideration  of  our  wmttAtn^i  water  prob- 
lems. 

Several  Important  Items  of  water  legisla- 
tion were  enacted  by  Oongress  last  year,  and 
additional  action  la  being  considered  for  tbe 
current  session.  Most  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation appears  to^  in  the  best  Interest  of 
our  Nation  but  I  have  misgivings  about  some 
action  sugg««t«l  for  nongrssslnntl  approval. 

TiM  water  <iuaUtT  law  anacted  by  OongreM 
last  year  allows  individual  States  until 
July  1.  10«7.  to  establish  standards  to  reduoe 
pollution  In  their  streams.  If  any  State 
falls  to  do  so,  tbe  ftdcral  Government  will 
take  over  that  raspooalbUlty.  Ind\istry  de- 
sires to  cooperate  wltb  State  and  local  offi- 
cials In  this  respect  because  it  Is  to  their 
tnterast  to  do  so.  liocal  governments  should 
realise  that.  If  tbey  do  not  cooperate  In  ea- 
tabllshlng  these  staadaitta  and  tn  their  «B- 
forcenent,  tbsy  staxtd  to  be  dictated  mot* 
strtng«nt  measures  and  tighter  controls  In 


addition  to  forfeiting  their  present  author- 
ity. I  can  assure  you  our  State  government 
will  do  Its  share  and  take  all  appropriate 
actions. 

It  la  expected  that  Congress  wUl  be  asked 
to  Impose  a  user  tax  on  our  waterways. 
There  cannot  be  sufficient  Income  from  tbU 
tax  to  be  of  any  real  value  to  the  Federal 
Government  but  It  can — If  passed — destroy 
the  value  of  vraterways  for  economical  trans- 
portation. Our  hope  of  being  able  to  ex- 
ptLiul  the  Industrial  base  In  Florida  la — to  a 
substantial  degree — dependent  on  establish- 
ing an  economical  water  transportation  sys- 
tem Interconnected  with  the  induntrlal  areas 
of  the  Nation  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Imposition  of  such  a  tax  could  seriously 
hamper  our  hopes  of  bringing  Industry  to 
Florida. 

This  control.  If  enacted,  will  strengthen 
the  Influence  of  the  National  Administra- 
tion on  waterway  development  but  at  the 
expense  of  the  people,  the  States,  and  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  Secretary  of  State 
Tom  Adams,  on  behalf  of  the  bocu4  of  con- 
servation. Is  spearheading  a  national  effort  to 
overcome  this  waterwaya  uaes  tax  proposal. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  another  deci- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  In  the  area 
of  navigation  Improvements.  I  refer  to  the 
establishment  of  special  criteria  for  use  In 
evaluating  economic  benefits  for  authoriza- 
tion of  proposed  navigation  improvements. 
Instructions  Issued  by  Congress  for  deter- 
mining economic  benefits  of  proposed  navi- 
gation Improvements  have  recently  been 
shelved  by  unilateral  action  of  the  admin- 
istration In  directing  use  of  new  criteria 
which  can  eliminate  consideration  of  or  con- 
trol decision  on  any  waterway  improvement 
requiring  Federal  partlclpaUon.  This  action 
Is  of  vital  concern  to  the  waterways  of  Florida 
and  could  mean  the  end  of  most  waterway 
developments  in  tbe  United  States.  Tbe 
Congress  Is  well  aware  of  Its  loss  of  ctxitrol 
of  this  phase  of  public  works  by  this  pro- 
cedure. The  outcome  of  this  action  naturally 
la  of  great  Importance  to  tba  future  of 
Florida. 

There  Is  another  pending  bill  In  Congress 
which.  If  enacted,  wUl  present  a  serious 
threat  to  the  continued  development  of  our 
water  resources  In  Florida.  That  la  the  Moss 
blU.  Under  this  bill,  all  reeponalbUlUes  of 
the  Federal  Government  for  natural  resources 
development  would  be  transferred  to  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior,  under  direct 
Cabinet  control.  This  Is  the  purpose  of  our 
being  here  today.  Florida  Is  well  organized 
In  this  respect  thanks  to  good  legislative 
action.  But  Florida  Is  the  exception.  There 
are  very  few  other  States  or  regions  of  the 
United  States  that  are  prepared  to  evaluate 
their  needs  and  take  necessary  action  to 
have  the  works  constructed.  Their  history 
la  a  duplicate  of  our  eexller  efforts  tn  Flor- 
ida— lack  o<  unity,  sectional  Jealousies,  and 
Inability  to  obtain  adequate  local  support  to 
pay  tbe  non-Federal  share  of  costs. 

The  current  trend  by  the  administration 
In  Washington  appears  to  be  an  effort  to 
concentrate  all  authority  concermng  water 
resources  development  within  tbe  hands  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Costa  will  Inevi- 
tably be  higher  and  we  will  give  up  the  local 
control  that  our  Congressmen  now  exercise 
for  us. 

Under  the  proposed  system,  for  example,  it 
could  be  decided  by  tbe  President's  advisers 
that  Oallfomla,  New  York,  and  Illinois  have 
greater  or  more  urgent  water  needs  than  does 
Florida.  Tbe  cost  of  oxir  program  may  be 
only  a  fraction  ot  their  costs  but  we  may  be 
subject  to  the  bureaucratic  decision  of  the 
proposed  national  water  csar.  I  know  that 
President  Johnson  Is  sirmpathetlc  and  mind- 
ful ot  the  water  needs  of  this  country.  He 
has  m«de  many  Important  public  commlt- 
menta  en  this  msktter  and  has  talked  to  me 
personally  on  tbe  subject.  Howevar.  there 
ATS  people  tn  Waahlngton,  who  occupy  re- 


sponsible positions  and  appear  determined 
to  'tranafer  all  policy  decisions  to  our  Na- 
tional Capital. 

The  present  laws  and  existing  procedures 
are  adequate  to  meet  aU  foreseeable  re- 
quirements. Tlioee  regions  which  are  not 
so  well  organized  as  Florida  and  whose  peo- 
ple think  they  will  be  able  to  get  their  im- 
provements accomplished  at  someone  else's 
expense  will  probably  be  tbe  first  to  fall  In 
line  with  support  of  a  water-caar  plan  under 
Cabinet  control. 

Florida  cannot  gain  anything  under  such  a 
plan — all  we  can  do  Is  lose  the  momentum 
and  hard-earned  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  during  the  past  20  yeeuv  In  our 
water-related  programs.  It  behooves  each 
of  us  to  let  our  Florida  Congressmen  know 
our  beliefs  on  this  matter.  We  do  not  need 
any  new  laws  or  a  Federal  water  czar.  We 
should  continue  to  be  able  to  enjoy  our 
existing  democratic  freedoms  by  exercising 
our  reeponalbUlUes. 

Our  Florida  delegaitlon  In  Congress  has 
performed  a  supwrb  Job  in  meeting  Florida's 
requirements  on  water  resources  develop- 
ment, as  requested  by  State  and  local  In- 
terests. Ttiere  would  be  no  advantage  for 
us  tmder  the  proposal  to  transfer  this  re- 
sponsibility to  an  appointed  Cabinet  offi- 
cial. Florida's  advantages  depend  on  the 
continuation  of  the  procedures  now  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

You  who  have  come  here  today  to  help  plan 
the  continued  development  of  Florida's  water 
resources,  so  essential  to  the  growth  and 
economic  development  of  our  State,  are  the 
ones  who  had  the  foresight  to  help  organize 
our  efforts  and  laws  which  made  It  possible 
to  achieve  the  progress  that  I  have  reported 
to  you  today.  You  have  faithfully  supported 
the  organized  efforts  that  you  helped  to 
establish.  The  people  of  oxir  State  owe  you 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  your  loyalty  in  these 
efforts.  The  results  have  been  all  that  we 
could  hope  for.  But  we  must  continue  our 
efforts  now  with  greater  determination  to 
realize  further  progress  and  to  prevent  loss 
of  all  that  we  have  gained  to  date.  The 
battleground  is  no  longer  at  home — It  Is  our 
Congressmen  who  will  be  under  pressures 
and  they  need  encouragement  and  need  to 
know  of  our  concern  on  these  issues. 

I  have  given  you  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
our  progress  and  of  oiir  problems.  We  must 
defeat  the  Interests  that  would  allow  the 
natural  resources  of  this  State  to  be  ne- 
glected unttl  it  is  to  their  benefit  to  develop 
them. 

Bach  of  us  has  a  personal  responsibility 
to  improve  conditions  in  the  world  of  our 
influence  so  we  may  look  with  pride  at  the 
inheritance  we  leave  for  our  children  and 
for  those  who  succeed  us.  You  obviously 
have  selected  the  State's  water  resources  as  a 
primary  sphere  of  your  Influence. 

I  appreciate  your  great  contribution  to 
the  State  and  I  believe  the  people  of  Florida 
are  equally  appreciative  of  your  dedicated 
service  in  this  effort  to  develop  our  resources 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  State  as 
a  whole. 

Thank  you. 


CoBfratnUtions  to  Hawaii 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OV     «T.AmAM. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  Join  my  col- 
leagues In  congratulating  the  great  State 
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of  Hawaii  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
Its  statehood. 

When  Hawaii  became  the  50th  State 
of  the  Union,  the  boundaries  of  our  Na- 
tion were  extended  westward  Into  the 
Pacific  to  Include  the  seven  major  In- 
habited Islands  which  comprise  HawalL 
The  new  State,  though  far  removed  frwn 
the  mainland  In  distance  of  miles,  has 
consistently  demonstrated  Its  oneness 
with  the  Union  by  rapid  and  constructive 
progress  economically,  socially,  and  po- 
litically since  the  achievement  of  state- 
hood In  1959. 

The  population  of  Hawaii  since  that 
date  has  increased  by  20  percent.  Local 
manufacturing  has  increased  4  percent, 
Hawaii's  per  capita  Income  has  Increased 
from  a  rank  of  22d  to  14th  In  our  Nation. 
As  a  vacatlonland,  it  is  renowned 
throughout  the  world.  Today  Its  devel- 
opment as  a  commercial  and  cultural 
center  of  the  Pacific  is  equaling  Its  fame 
as  an  island  paradise. 

The  50th  State  of  our  Union  is  a  won- 
drous combination  of  the  exotic  and  the 
Jet  age,  the  ancient  and  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  meeting  every  challenge  of 
statehood  and  Is  a  credit  to  our  country. 
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Transcript  of  Radio  Broadcast  of  Edward 
P.  Morgan  on  March  11, 1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or  aajbiNSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  transcript  of 
the  broadcast  by  Mr.  Edward  P.  Morgan 
on  March  11. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  th© 
Record,  as  follows: 

TEANSCRIPT      of      BaOADCAST      »T      EOWARB      P. 

MoRCAif,  Mabch  11,  1966 
Washington's  atmosphere  these  days  r»- 
mlnds  you  a  little  of  a  college  dormitory 
before  midterm  exams.  The  chairman  o* 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  J. 
WnxiAM  P'TTLaaicRT,  has  suddenly  launched 
a  crash  program  In  the  art  of  cramming. 
As  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  former  president 
of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  the  Senator 
konws  something  about  these  matters.  He 
bad  hoped  that  his  committee  hearings  on 
VS.  policy  In  Asia — especially  vls-a-vls  Pei- 
plng — would  stimulate  public  dlscuBslon. 
They  are.  Everybody  U  belatedly  trying  to 
bone  up  on  a  mysterious  subject  called 
China. 

The  spectacle  Is  somewhat  fantastic. 
Here  in  Washington,  the  mighty  central 
power  base  of  the  western  world,  plugged  In 
on  all  the  communications  marvels  of  the 
age  from  spy-in-the-sky  satellites  to  the  hot 
line  to  Moscow,  stUl  rendered  almost  help- 
lessly Ignorant  about  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
human  raoe.  Now  comes  the  hectic  scurry- 
ing for  answers.  This  need  not  be  Opera- 
tion Futility,  Preposterous  as  the  frantic 
exercise  Is  for  a  nation  that  prides  itself  on 
being  "Inforpned,"  It  reflects  a  need  and  a 
determination,  at  long  last,  to  discover  the 
most  populous  nation  on  esirth.  governed  by 
a  powerful  and  one  of  the  least  known  rul- 
ing cliques  In  any  era  of  clvUizatlon. 


It  Isnt  that  we've  blown  our  past  home- 
work on  China  completely.  We  have  a 
modect  quota  ot  China  experts — sinolo- 
gists— in  and  out  of  government.  True,  we 
surely  would  have  had  man  but  for  a  blight 
called  McCarthylsm  which  withered  the 
'Crt^  of  scholars  16  years  ago  with  a  bximlng 
wind  that  spread  the  "vllllan  theory"  of  his- 
tory. We  Americans  still  suffer  from  that 
savage  folly.  But  It  would  be  another  foUy 
to  wallow  now  in  guilt  and  cry  that  this 
red  dragon  would  already  have  been  a 
household  pet,  curled  contentedly  on  the 
United  Nations*  hearth,  if  we  hadn't  been 
such  a  beastly  neighbor— at  least  since  1M9. 
There  is  no  way  to  prove  this  theory  true 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  to  support  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  false — not  the  least 
being  the  virulently  xenophobic  behavior  of 
old  Mao  Tse-tung  hlmseU.  Neither  he  nor 
his  colleagues  are  apt  to  be  voted  the  world's 
most  promising  Internationalists  on  the  baMs 
of  their  17-year  record  in  power  in  Pelplng. 
Nor  Is  one  of  them  likely  to  walk  oft  with 
next  year's  Nobel  Peace  prize  on  the  basis 
of  present  performance  or  propaganda  Jine. 

It  turns  out  that  the  rest  of  the  world 

except  perhaps  for  the  Russians  and  some 
other  unhappy  Ideological  relatives — dont 
seem  to  know  much  more  about  China  and 
the  Chinese  than  we  do.  Vice  President 
HmcPRBKT  on  his  Asian  swing  got  qiore  ex- 
pressions of  fear  toward,  than  facta  about, 
China.  The  Western  nations  vrtth  whom 
Mao  &  Company  have  deigned  to  establish 
diplomatic  relations,  Including  Britain,  have 
learned  a  little,  but  not  much,  through  their 
lonely  outposts  in  Pelplng.  Heaven  and  the 
CIA  alone  know  how  much  we  have  spent 
on  professional  Intelligence  gathering  In 
and  about  China,  or  how  much  it's  worth. 
The  controlling  fact  Is  that  aU  this  prob- 
ing has  been  done  on  l>ehalf  of  a  nation 
which  for  nearly  30  years,  at  least,  has  been 
building  up  an  emotional  block  about  China. 
If  tomorrow  morning  we  were  suddenly 
handed  all  the  salient  facts  about  these  700 
million  people  and  their  leaders  we  might 
not  be  able  to  evaluate  them  correctly  be- 
caxise  we  have  t>een  looking  at  them  for  so 
long  through  the  peepholes  ot  prejudice, 
ignorance,  and  fear. 

Now,  finally,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  started  some  coursee  ot  its 
own  In  China  watching,  free  and  deseg- 
regrated  public  instruction,  as  It  were,  op>en 
to  the  Government  and  ordinary  cltiaens 
alike.  It  may  be  that  these  hearings.  If  tbey 
replace  Ignorance  with  knowledge  and  prej- 
udice with  balanced  Judgment,  will  still  only 
Intensify  our  fears  of  this  strange  and  brood- 
ing power.  That  does  not  seem  likely,  how- 
ever. The  most  panicky,  unreasoning  ot 
fears  are  those  of  the  unknown. 

Knowledge  alone,  of  course,  wont  be 
enough  to  close  the  gap  of  misconception, 
misunderstanding,  and  mutual  hostility  be- 
tween the  leaders — if  not  the  peoples — of 
the  strongest  "free"  society  and  the  biggest 
and  most  militant  closed  society  of  Marxism. 
Our  patience,  once  we  culUvate  it,  wlU  be 
sorely  and  repeatedly  tried.  We  may  have  to 
give  In  some  to  get  anything.  What,  one 
wonders  for  example,  will  remove  Peiping's 
strident  demands  for  Formosa  as  a  precon- 
dition for  any  Improvement  in  relations? 

When  China  suffered  a  serious  cholera 
epidemic  not  long  back.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  personally  offered  to  send  Amer- 
ican serum  for  the  Chinese  people,  secretly, 
BO  It  wouldn't  look  as  if  the  "Western  im- 
perialists" were  trying  to  expoUt  the  crisis. 
Pelplng  refused  the  shipments.  This  be- 
havior Is  hard  to  understand.  But  moet  of 
us  have  forgotten — If  indeed  we  ever  were 
taught — about  the  ghastly,  greedy  cruelty  o* 
western  policy  which  for  generations  divided, 
exploited,  and  subjugated  the  proud  Chinese. 
Senator  Pulbkioht'b  School  of  Sinology 
should  help  remove  some  blind  spots  in  the 
Nation's  view  of  Asia.  Then  If  some  txAO. 
professor  could  be  found  and  persuaded  to 
open  a  seminar  in  Pelplng  on  how  to  under- 


sUnd  America,  we  Just  might  be  In  busi- 
ness. 

This    Is   Edward   P.    Morgan    saying   good 
night  from  Wasbingtoii. 


Control  Slips  Away 

EXTENSION  OP  RE&IARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

oy  nxiMoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sig- 
nificant editorial  appeared  recently  in 
the  Pioneer  Newspai>ers  of  Illinois,  rela- 
tive to  President  Johnson's  proposal  to 
extend  the  term  of  office  for  Members  of 
the  UJ3.  House  of  Representatives  to  4 
years.  It  stresses  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
posal would  diminish  the  control  the 
people  have  over  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  editorial,  which  follows,  urges  that 
extensive  study  and  consideration  be 
given  to  this  proposal,  with  which  I  agree 
completely. 

CoNxaoL  Sups  Awat 
President  Johnso*  continues  to  argue  that 
our  Congressmen  would  be  better  off  if  their 
terms  of  office  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  doubled  from  a  to  4  years.  The 
longer  term,  the  argument  goes,  would  cut  in 
half  the  efforts  and  energy  Congressmen 
must  now  expend  In  having  to  conduct  an 
election  campaign  every  other  yetw. 

The  change  would  also  cut  in  half  the 
control  the  ConstltuUon  insists  the  people 
are  to  have  over  their  elected  representaUves. 
The  Constitution  specifies  that  at  least  one 
House  of  the  Congress  remain  cloee  enough 
to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  exe-clse  their 
right  of  redress  as  easily  and  as  quickly  as 
possible.  As  wiany  as  «  years  must  pass  be- 
fore a  grieving  electorate  can  remove  a  U.3. 
Senator  from  office.  To  balance  this  aloof- 
ness of  what  was  designed  to  be  an  Ameri- 
canized House  of  Lord*,  the  Pounding 
Fathers  determined  that  the  Hoxose  of  Repre- 
sentatives, our  "Commons,"  would  remain 
frequenUy  subject  to  the  voters'  Judgment. 
The  Founding  Fathers,  "those  wise  souls 
who  produced  the  Incredible  document, 
sought  checks  and  balances  wherever  they 
could  And  them  so  that  no  one  man  or 
branch  of  government  could  force  a  foolish- 
ness i>ermanently  on  the  common  people," 
observed  the  Saturday  Review  last  month, ' 

The  magazine  reasoned  weU:  "Membets  of 
the  House  have  always  been  elected  every  2 
years  by  i>opular  vote,  but  Senators  were 
elected  by  the  State  legislature  as  -recenUy 
as  1913.  And  the  continuous  overlap  of  the 
6-year  Senate  with  three  separate  and  much 
more  sMisiUve  Houses  did  not  result  frota 
chance  or  whim,  but  cams  about  after  great 
deliberaUon  and  as  a  careful  compromise  be- 
tween the  big  States  and  the  small." 

Nor  should  poUtlcal  motivation  escape 
scrutiny.  The  President  has  asked  that  the 
proposed  4-year  terms  for  Congressmen  be- 
gin In  1972,  which,  colncldentally  or  other- 
wise, bappans  to  be  a  preaidenUal  electloa 
year.  It  scarcely  Is  a  secret  that  DemocraU 
have  done  remarkably  well  in  presidential 
elections  for  tbe  past  three  and  a  half  dec- 
ades. It  seems  doubtful  that  an  opportunity 
to  elect  tatxe  party  members  to  longer  House 
terms  (that  coincide  wltb  the  presidential 
term)  can  have  escaped  the  Presidents  mind 
In  proposing  the  constitutional  change. 

One  aspect  Is  certain:  If  the  President  Is 
sirocessful  In  getting  the  change  effected, 
voters  who  now  must  wait  2  years  to  do 
something  about  an  elected  Representative 
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tbey  DO  longer  want,  will  have  to  suSer  twice 
••  long. 

And  tt)Mt  prospect,  we  lubmlt,  ought  to  b« 
considered  grave  enougb  to  deoiand  extenalT* 
debate  and  con«lder»tlOD  before  government 
la  allowed  to  be  placed  atlU  further  beyond 
the  control  of  the  man  who  pays  for  It. 


Associated  General  Contractors  Hear  !■- 
spiratioBal  Message  Fron  Gen.  Carl  C. 
Turner,  Provost  Marshal  General,  U.S. 
Army 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

p 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wssT  vimciMiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTED  STATKS 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
encoura«rii^  and  gratifying  to  note  the 
genuine  religious  conviction  and  abiding 
faith  of  many  of  the  leaders  who  are 
responsible  for  chaj-tlng  our  Nation's 
course  In  these  troubled  days.  One  such 
dedicated  Christian  layman  and  patri- 
otic American  is  the  Provost  Idarshal 
General  of  the  US.  Army,  Maj.  Oen. 
Carl  C.  Turner.  ' 

On  Tuesday,  March  15.  1966,  a  con- 
tractors' prayer  breakfast  was  sponsored 
by  members  of  the  Associated  Oeneral 
Contractors  of  America  as  a  part  of  their 
47th  annual  convention.  General  Turner 
gave  the  principal  message  before  ap- 
proximately 750  persons  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel.  Speaking  with  abid- 
ing personal  commitment,  this  seasoned 
Midler  related  a  compelling  and  moving 
sxperience  from  his  own  life  which  was 
received  by  an  attentive  audience. 
I  It  was  my  pleasure,  together  with  other 
/Members  of  Congress,  to  participate  in 
aenlons  of  this  convention. 

General  Taylor's  words  made  a  lasting 
Impression  on  those  privileged  to  hear 
him.  Believing  that  his  message  Is  de- 
serving of  the  widest  possible  readership, 
I  request  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  C(M»- 

CRESSIONAL    RXCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcosd, 
as  follows: 
Addbkss  bt  Maj.  Gnr.  Oaai.  C.  Tmuna,  Pso- 

voer  Masshai.  Gcnxsai.,  VB.  Akmt,  Masch 

15.  IMS 

Ood'»  people,  inhabiting  almost  every  tfpot 
on  this  globe,  have  aougbt  to  achieve  a 
greater  degree  c<  mutual  understanding 
through  the  eetabllahment  of  certain  diplo- 
matic entitles — by  the  development  of  po- 
litical and  economic  understanding*— and 
through  the  expedlMit  of  stmllarlty  of  cul- 
tural interest.  The  state  of  the  world  today 
Is  persuasive  evidence  that  these  centuries 
of  effort  have  failed  to  achieve  that  which 
we  seek. 

In  this  day  when  Jet  aircraft  span  the 
oceans  In  hours,  when  voloe  and  graphic 
octnmunlcatlon*  are  reflected  back  to  earth 
from  satellltee,  when  men  circle  the  globe 
tn  space  vehicles.  It  seems  almost  unbeliev- 
able that  we  BtUl  lack  a  capacity  for  true 
onmmtin  lotion  between  men. 

We  meet  and  sfjeak  on  a  poUtlcal  and  in- 
telleotuai  plane,  oar  many  languages  em- 
braee  tlie  Intrleaeles  of  scientific  jargon,  but 


we  have  not  availed  ouraelTes  anflielently  at 
the  single  medium  which  can  bridge  the 
chasm  between  men's  souls — the  word  at 
Ood. 

There  Is  need  In  this  world  at  a  spiritual 
bond  between  men  and  among  nations:  In 
this  band,  the  word  "brotherhood'  will  oocne 
to  have  meaning,  men  will  find  purpoee, 
and  nations  vrtll  proeper. 

Men  who  meet  toigether  In  the  name  of 
their  Creator  will  always  find  ways  and 
means  of  resolving  their  differences.  Diplo- 
macy cannot  substitute  for  prayer. 

I  have  no  words  of  self-generated  wis- 
dom. I  do  not  presiune  to  advise  you.  I  have 
no  witticisms  to  amtise  you,  nor  have  I  the 
power  to  stimulate  your  Intellect  with  pro- 
found observations. 

Instead  I  wish  to  relate  to  you  briefly — 
and  simply — a  personal  experience  I  have 
never  before  publicly  disclosed. 

Several  years  ago.  after  having  made  well 
over  100  military  parachute  Jumps  with 
both  my  fellow  Americans  and  our  gal- 
lant allies.  I  became  Interested  In  a  sport 
called  sky  diving. 

Id  a  normal  military  jump  a  static  line, 
attached  to  both  the  aircraft  and  the  top 
of  the  parachute,  automatically  opens  the 
chute  after  the  jumper  has  fallen  free  of 
the  aircraft.  In  sky  diving  there  Is  no  static 
line.  The  jumper  opens  his  chute  at  what- 
ever time  he  chooses  by  pulling  a  rlpcord. 

After  certain  preliminary  Instructions  I 
found  myself  in  the  doorway  of  a  light  air- 
craft 3,200  feet  In  the  air  contemplating  the 
beauty  of  the  earth  below  and  the  blue 
sky  above,  waiting  for  my  first  free  jxunp. 

I  was  happy,  proud  of  my  family,  satisfied 
with  the  course  of  my  cboeen  career,  antic- 
ipating eagerly  the  thrill  and  sense  of  ac- 
complishment to  be  generated  by  the  Im- 
minent leap  into  space. 

If  I  was  limited  to  a  single  word  to  de- 
scribe myself  at  that  moment,  that  word 
would  be  "confident."  perhaps  even  com- 
placent. 

The  words  "get  ready"  were  welcome  to  my 
ears. 

The  Jumpmaster's  hand  touched  my 
shoulder,  and  I  was  Instantly  away  Into  the 
cool  rushing  air. 

OounUng  1,000.  2.000.  3.000,  4,000.  5,000. 
pull  the  rlpcord. 

The  air  whistles  In  my  ears  as  I  wait  for 
the  opening  shock.  No  shock.  I  look  up, 
the  ohute  Is  fouled,  a  m&lfunctloin.  Injstead 
of  the  biUowlng  canopy  o<  sturdy,  alr-sup- 
pwrted  nylon,  there 'js  only  a  partially  ojjened 
lUnp,  flabby,  splritfees  fluttering  of  twisted 
cloth  figain&t  the  blue  sky. 

I  grab  quickly  for  the  rlpcord  of  my  re- 
serve chute  and  pull  with  unaccustomed 
strength,  the  emergency  chute  rushee  by  my 
face  as  I  fall  past  its  unfolding  yards  of 
llfesaving  nylon;  but,  still  no  opening  shock. 

I  look  up  tn  horror  and  see  that  the  top  of 
the  emergency  chute  has  penetrated  the  open 
gore  of  the  main  chute  and  cannot  open 
properly. 

Knowing  that  I  must  puU  It  free  immedi- 
ately or  die,  I  pull  the  risers  and  then  the 
canopy  of  the  reserve  chute  toward  me  with 
all  my  strength. 

The  motions  cause  me  to  spin  and — to  my 
utter  dismay — I'm  wrapped  Hke  a  ooooon  In 
the  disabled  emergency  chute. 

I  can  do  nothing  ixM>re  physically — Uo 
■training  of  muscle,  no  agility  or  skill,  can 
save  me.  Death  Is  certain — deatb  is  Immi- 
nent. 

Palling  earthward  like  a  sihrouded  stone 
with  Ma  tnst&nt  end  only  split  seconds  away, 
I  screamed  into  the  wind  the  most  ferveot 
I»ayer  of  my  Ufe — "Ood  help  me." 

An  unexplained — In  terms  of  natural 
phenomena — change  in  my  spinning  motion 
whlpfMd  the  nylon  shroud  from  my  face 
and  arms  and  the  reuerve  ohute  aoapped  open 
with  a  splne-snapplng  jolt — a  scarce  400  feet 
from  the  earth  below  me. 


In  the  few  seconds  remaining  before  a  rea- 
sonably normal  landing  on  the  ground — a 
single  thought  peiketrated  my  consdousnees. 

Not,  surprisingly,  thoughts  of  thanksgiv- 
ing, nor  even  reUef,  not  overwhelming  joy  of 
Ufe,  nor  concept  of  miraculous  salvation. 

Only  a  single  thought,  Oalllee. 

OalUee,  the  handicaps  and  back  slapping 
of  my  comrades,  the  shouts  signaling  the 
easement  of  their  terror,  none  of  these  things 
erased  this  thought  from  my  mind  as  they 
gathered  up  my  chutes  and  during  the  truck 
ride  back  to  oamp.  only  Galilee. 

With  a  deep  feeling  of  overwhelming  need 
to  understand  I  pondered  this  thought,  why 
Oalllee.  Finally  as  the  adrensUln  released 
Its  grip  on  my  mind  and  body.  I  began  to 
consider  what  I  knew,  rather  bad  read  and 
heard,  of  the  sea  of  Oalllee.  This  is  what  I 
recalled. 

There  are  two  seas  in  Palestine,  I  under- 
stand. One  Is  fresh,  flsh  are  In  it,  splashes 
of  green  adorn  its  banks.  Trees  spread  their 
branches  over  it  and  stretch  out  their  thirsty 
roots  to  sip  of  its  healing  waters.  Along  its 
shores  the  chUdren  play,  as  children  played 
when  the  Lord  was  there.  He  loved  It.  He 
could  look  across  its  silver  surface  when  he 
spoke  his  parables — and  on  a  rolling  plain 
not  far  away  He  fed  5,000  people. 

The  River  Jordan  gives  this  sea  life  with 
sparkling  water  from  the  hUls.  Men  build 
their  homes  near  to  It,  birds  their  neets. 
Every  kind  of  life  is  happier  because  it  is 
there. 

The  River  Jc»-dan  flows  south  Into  another 
sea.  Here  there  Is  no  splash  of  flsh — no 
fluttering  leaf — no  song  of  birds — no  chil- 
dren's laughter.  Travelers  choose  another 
route,  unless  on  lu-gent  business.  The  air 
hangs  heavy  over  the  water  and  neither  man 
nor  beast  nor  fowl  will  drink.  What  makes 
this  mighty  difference  in  these  neighbor 
seas?  Not  the  River  Jordan.  It  empties 
the  same  good  water  into  both.  Not  the 
sou  in  which  they  He,  It  Is  the  same  as  in 
the  country  around  both. 

This  Is  the  difference:  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
receives  but  does  not  keep  the  water  from 
the  Jordan.  For  every  drop  that  flows  Into 
It  another  flows  out.  The  other  sea  Is 
shrewder,  hoarding  Its  Income  jealously.  It 
will  not  be  tempted  Into  any  generous  Im- 
— pulse.  Every  drop  It  gets.  It  keeps.  The 
Sea  of  Oalllee  gives  and  lives.  The  other 
sea  gives  nothing.  It  Is  named  the  Dead 
Sea.  As  there  are  two  seas  In  Palestine, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  people  In  this  world. 

This  recollection  may  have  been  a  sub- 
conscious recall  of  a  sermon  by  our  minis- 
ter during  my  boyhood  in  Oklahoma — I  don't 
know. 

But  I  do  know  that  before  I  slept  that 
night,  and  as  part  of  my  prayer  to  God  when 
I  thanked  him  for  my  life — I  charged  my- 
self with  certain  lifelong  responsibilities. 

I  believe  the  word  "service"  best  explains 
my  first  charge.  During  my  years  in  the 
military  I  had  noticed  that  those  men  who 
are  really  alive  and  enjoy  life — and  living — 
are  those  men  who  beUeve  in  serving  their 
Ood  by  serving  their  fellow  men  and  not 
only  believe  In  it  but  do  it. 

Christ  established  this  precedent  and  this 
Ideal  when  he  said,  "I  am  among  you  as  one 
who  serves."  There  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  I  must  do  my  best 
to  follow  a  standard  of  service  to  my  Ood. 
to  my  community,  to  my  country  and  to  my 
fellow  men  that  would  reflect  my  unmatched 
gratitude  for  my  delivery. 

I  charged  m.y8elf  with  the  full  respon- 
sibUity  of  that  portion  of  an  officer's  duty 
which  U  called  leadership.  I  decided  with- 
out reservation  to  be  additionally  conscious 
of  those  about  me  who  might  consciously  or 
unoonsciously  be  influenced  by  my  example. 
I  realised,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  the 
fatal  power  of  leadership  is  Inescaptable  and 
that  no  one  Is  so  Insignificant  and  common- 
place that  he  does  not  Influence,  by  exam- 
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pie.  the  Ufe  of  someone  else.  People  do 
things  because  others  do,  for  more  than  any 
other  reason. 

This  Is  the  strange  force  of  crowds,  where 
we  are  swept  along  by  the  cumulative  power 
of  example,  and  do  what  in  our  sober  judg- 
ment, we  would  never  have  done  had  we  been 
alone.  I  realized  that  our  little  nameless, 
unremembered  acts,  are  the  ones  that  wUl 
weigh  most  heavily  when  the  final  books  are 
balanced.  I  realized  that  In  order  to  travel 
a  true  path  so  that  the  leadership  that  I 
give  will  cause  others  to  take  the  right  turns 
down  the  pathway  of  life  Is  my  most  weighty 
reFponsibUlty. 

When  I  tell  you  of  my  determination  to  be 
these  things — to  do  these  things  with  my 
life — I  plead  for  your  understanding  that 
these  have  been  my  goals — not  my  accom- 
plishments. I  must  confess  to  someUilng 
less  than  total  success — sometimes  even  for- 
getfulness — but  I  can  say — In  hiunillty — I 
am  trying  to  give  of  myself  with  a  better 
understanding  of  life's  purpose  than  that 
which  I  had  in  earlier  days. 

During  the  Intervening  years  I  have  come 
to  understand  that  this  giving  is  not  limited 
to  things  of  obvious  value — Is  not  limited  to 
money  and  time,  although  we  must  give  of 
these  things  too;  but  more  specifically  we 
must — as  does  the  River  Jordan — dispense 
our  share  of  Ood's  blessings  that  we  receive 
from  Galilee — Into  even  the  Dead  Sea — and 
U  we  give  not — we  flourish  not. 

During  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
that  day  when  I  fell  through  the  air — 
wrapped  In  the  despondency  of  a  nylon 
shroud — only  to  have  my  life  given  back  to 
me  by  Ood's  generosity — I  have  done  my 
best  to  bring  the  lesson  I  learned  so  dra- 
matically Into  my  lUe  as  a  christian,  a  citi- 
zen of  oiu-  glorious  Nation — a  husband  and 
father — and  an  Army  officer  charged  with 
the  re6ix>nslbUlty  of  leading  the  sons  in  the 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  Instant  that  chute  finally  opened. 
I  learned  to  really  count  my  blessings.  I 
have  not  forgotten. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  among  my 
many  blessings  I  am  very  mlndfiU  that  not 
the  leafit  Is  my  privilege  to  live  In  a  country 
whose  christian  leaders  wUl  take  time  out 
of  their  arduously  busy  days  to  meet  to- 
gether, like  this.  In  testimony  to  their  faith 
in  God. 

So  I  stand  before  you  a  soldier,  a  chris- 
tian soldier,  who  steps  fcx-ward,  unflinch- 
ingly, taking  my  place  with  our  chrlsUan 
leaders  saying,  "Ood,  here  I  stand.  My 
body  strong  to  flght  your  battles.  My  spirit 
true  to  uphold  your  Ideas.  To  you  and  to 
America,  I  pledge  my  service." 


Know  Yoor  America  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vibginia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  BROYHIIX  of  "Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Virginia  State  Elks  As- 
sociation has  been  sponsoring  a  "Know 
Your  America  Week"  program  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  and  has  made  a  magnificent 
contribution  in  alerting  Amerloan  cit- 
izens to  the  many  wonderful  things  for 
which  America  stands. 

The  Northern  Virginia  "Know  Your 
America  Week"  Committee  did  a  par- 
ticularly outstanding  job  In  our  area, 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  would  Uke  to  call  the  attention  of  the 


Members  of  the  House  to  a  memoran- 
dum from  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee to  the  members  of  the  committee  con- 
cerning their  program  for  1965. 
To:    The    Northern    Virginia    "Know    Your 

America  Week"  Conunlttee. 
Prom:  H.  C.  Anderson,  chairman. 
Subject:    Report   of   the   1965   "Know  Yotir 

America  Week"  program.. 

INTHODUCnON 

The  Honorable  R.  Leonard  Bush,  the  grand 
exalted  ruler  of  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  requested  all  subordinate 
lodges  throughout  the  United  States  to  join 
with  local  citizen's  groups  to  publicly  dis- 
play thankfulness  for  the  blessing  of  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  today  as  Americans.  In 
compliance  with  this  great  American's  plea, 
the  Americanism  Committee  of  Arlington- 
Fairfax  Lodge  No.  2188  sent  requests  to  some 
50  organizations  In  Northern  Virginia  ask- 
ing their  help  in  launching  this  patriotic  pro- 
gram. The  organizational  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Arlington-Fairfax  lodge  home  on 
Thursday.  October  28,  1965.  Fraternal  or- 
ganizations, civic  clubs,  ladles'  groups,  school 
systems,  churches,  and  newspaper  represent- 
atives were  present  for  this  Initial  gather- 
ing. The  program  outlined  by  the  All-Amerl- 
can  Conference  to  Combat  Communism  was 
adopted  by  the  Northern  Vlrlglnia  Commit- 
tee. This  observance  was  designated  as 
"Know  Your  America  Week"  and  It  was 
scheduled  for  the  Thanksgiving  week  as  rec- 
ommended. 

The  committee  proclaimed  thli.  week  as 
one  for  all  Americans  to  reteU  the  story  of 
the  price  that  we  have  paid  for  tl  •  freedom 
and  prosperity  we  enjoy  today.  Tell  them 
that  only  by  eternal  vigilance  can  we  pre- 
serve ovjr  way  of  life,  and  guarantee  for  our 
chUdren  the  benefits  of  life  where  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Individual  Is  respected  and  a 
man  is  not  a  vassal  of  the  State.  Each  of 
the  cooperating  organizations  were  called 
up>on  to  observe  this  week  In  smne  manner 
befitting  our  heritage  as  citizens  of  this  g^reat 
country.  Each  day  of  the  Thanluglvlng 
Week  was  set  aside  for  suggested  recognition 
as  follows : 

Sunday:  Religion.  Churches.  The  faiths 
by  which  we  live. 

Monday:  Government.  Freedom  under 
law. 

Tuesday:  Cltzenshlp.  Our  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Wednesday:  Education.  The  schools  our 
children  attend. 

Thursday:  Thanksgiving.  Consider  tb» 
blessings  of  freedom. 

Friday:  Labor-management.  The  jobs  at 
which  we  work. 

Saturday:  Religion -synagogues.  The  faiths 
by  which  we  Uve. 

This  paper  Is  primarily  a  report  of  actlv- 
itles  by  the  Arlington-Fairfax  Lodge;  how- 
ever. I  will  briefly  envunerate  some  of  the 
programs  of  the  other  participating  com- 
munity groups: 

The  American  Legion  Poets  in  this 
vicinity  gave  out  lapel  pins  displaying  the 
American  flag  and  cards  pledging  support 
of  our  Nation's  decisions  In  Vietnam.  The 
Jayceee  advanced  their  programs  dedicated 
to  God  and  country.  Tlie  Catholic  War 
Veterans  and  Knights  of  Ccdumbus  made 
flag  presentations  to  churches  and  schools. 
Sermons  In  churches  were  patterned  accord- 
ing to  the  suggested  theme.  Patriotic 
speeches,  essays,  exhibits,  and  other  nirnuaj- 
activities  were  carried  out  In  the  school 
systems.  Civic  organizations  obtained  repre- 
sentative speakers  for  the  occasion.  Ladles' 
clubs  made  presentation  of  flags  and  other 
patriotic  material.  State,  county,  and  dty 
govemmente  proclaimed  the  week  as  "Know 
Your  America  Week'  and  urged  ail  citizens 
to  take  part.  Service  organizations  supplied 
patriotic  material,  and  acuvtiy  participated 
by    furnishing    color    guards,    bands,    ete. 


Newspapers,  radio,  and  TV  stations  pub- 
lished the  scheduled  events,  and  many  other 
related  activities  were  sponsored  by  par- 
ticipating organlzatJons. 

As  stated  by  the  AmericaiLlsm  Committee 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  "This  is  a  happy 
order — this  Is  a  benevolent  order — but  this 
Is  first  and  foremost  a  patriotic  American 
order.  This  is  an  order  of  faith  and  courage, 
faith  in  our  American  way  of  life  and 
courage  to  fight  for  its  continuance." 

The  committee  further  stated  that  all 
Elks  should  be  leaders  tn  sponsoring  local 
patriotic  activities  in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Arllngton-Pairfax  Lodge  No.  2188,  located 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation 
and  having  previously  won  national  acclaim 
for  outstanding  programs  In  1963  and  1964. 
made  extensive  preparations  for  even  greater 
participation  In  1965. 

AXLINCTON-rAlarAX  LOOGK  NO.   3IB8   AMESICAN- 
ISIC     PBOGRAIC 

The  exalted  rul«r.  Cornelius  J.  CahlU.  ap- 
pointed Herman  C.  Anderson  as  general 
chairman  of  the  Americanism  conunlttee  and 
Keith  Moyer  as  treasurer.  Eight  separate 
committees  were  formed  under  the  guidance 
of  the  general  chairman.  They  were:  Pub- 
licity, promotion,  entertainment,  churches, 
schools,  youth  activities,  music,  and  food 
arrangements.  After  several  meetings  the 
following  procedures  were  Initiated: 

1.  Requests  were  forwarded  to  members  of 
Elks  Lodges  In  Congress  asking  for  dona- 
tions of  patriotic  material  for  distribution  to 
schools  and  Ubraries. 

2.  Leaders  were  selected  In  the  schools  and 
chxuches  to  coordinate  programs  and  activi- 
ties as  prescribed  by  the  conunlttee. 

3.  Miss  Cathy  Holter  (Miss  Virginia)  was 
selected  as  "Miss  Know  Your  America  Week" 
to  represent  the  ArUngton -Fairfax  Elks 
Lodge  at  all  planned  functions. 

4.  The  AmericarUsm  Ball  was  scheduled  for 
Saturday.  November  6,  1965.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  American  music  and  dances.  Tro- 
phies were  to  be  given  to  outstanding 
dancers. 

6.  A  ceremony  decidated  to  Know  Your 
America  Week  was  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
November  21,  1965,  at  the  Arlington-Fairfax 
Elks  Home. 

The  Honorable  Job-  T.  Brotbux,  Repre- 
sentative Irom  Virginia,  graciously  consented 
to  speak  on  this  occasion.  He  also  assisted 
the  conunlttee  In  obtaining  the  services  of 
the  XJS.  Navy  Band.  An  excellent  program 
was  arranged  by  the  committee  as  follows: 
Miss  Cathy  Holter  (Miss  Virginia  1966) .  Fair- 
fax Jubilalrs.  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  baton 
exercise  by  the  Americanettes.  Carl  Brock- 
way  at  the  organ.  Irwin  Steuke  singing  the 
pledge  to  the  flag,  the  Catholic  War  Veterans, 
and  others. 

This  entertaining  affair  was  schedxiled  to 
launch  the  week's  patriotic  exemplifications. 
The  program  was  to  be  open  to  the  public 

6.  City,  county,  and  State  governments 
were  requested  to  proclaim  the  week  Novem- 
ber 21-November  27.  1966,  as  "Know  Your 
America  Week"  and  to  encourage  all  citizens 
to  join  In  the  observance. 

7.  A  historic  program  was  compUed  to  an- 
nounce the  week's  events  and  to  furnish  an 
account  of  the  accomplishments  for  future 
reference. 

8.  Exhibits  were  requested  from  the  FBI 
and  other  Government  bureaus.  The  FBI 
furnished  a  representative  to  help  promote 
the  week's  activities. 

8.  Speakers  were  requested  from  civic,  gov- 
ernment, service,  and  other  groups  to  ful- 
fill engagements  during  "Know  Yotir  Amer- 
ica Week." 

10.  Locations  for  exhibits,  posters,  and 
other  displays  were  obtained  through  shop- 
ping centers,  schools,  commimity  centers,  etc. 
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11.  Radio.  TV.  and  newspapers  were  re- 
quested to  cooperate  in  activating  ttae  week's 
programa. 

DBTAZLZD  mKPOKT  OP  THK  ACHVllUES 

Following  th«  organizational  meeting  of 
October  28.  19dS,  press  releases  announcing 
Ibe  proposed  plans  were  forwarded  to  news- 
papers of  the  area,  and  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions. Items  were  Included  In  the  EULhom.  a 
bulletin  published  by  Arlington-Fairfax 
lodge.  Local,  city,  and  county  govern- 
ments and  the  Ctovemor  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia were  requested  to  proclaim  the  desig- 
nated week  as  "Know  Tour  America  Week." 
Announcements  were  made  at  gatherings 
Within  the  community  and  at  lodge  affairs 
Informing  of  the  proposed  plans.  About 
0,000  publications  relating  to  the  history  and 
heritage  of  the  United  States  were  distributed 
to  school  systems  throughout  Arlington  and 
Fairfax  Counties  and  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Bftborate  plans  were  established  for  the 
Americanism  Ball  and  the  ceremony  to  kick 
off  the  week's  observations.  The  final  stage 
was  then  set  to  acUvate  the  1966  "Know  Your 
America  Week." 

The  Americanism  Ball  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, November  6.  1965.  In  the  ballroom  of  the 
Arlington- Fairfax  Elks  Home.  This  affair 
was  open  to  Elks  and  guests.  It  was  dedl- 
cat«d  to  the  history  of  music  and  American 
dances.  Trophies  were  presented  to  the  win- 
ners of  the  various  contests  as  selected  by 
•  panel  of  Judges  Including  Miss  Cathy 
Bolter  (Ulss  Virginia).  Exhibits  of  Ameri- 
can dancing  by  professional  entertainers 
highlighted  the  evening's  events.  Decora- 
tions were  designed  to  the  patriotic  theme  as 
a  reminder  of  the  upcoming  "Know  Tour 
America  Week." 

In  the  period  following  the  Americanism 
ball,  meetings  were  held  to  Arm  up  plans. 
Books  and  other  material  were  distributed  to 
the  school  systems.  Letters  were  forwarded 
to  area  churches  urging  their  participation. 
Programs  were  Onailzed:  publicity  was  re- 
leased through  newspapers,  radio  and  TV, 
and  other  related  procedures  were  accom- 
plished. 

The  anniversary  ball  was  held  on  Satur- 
day, November  20.  1965,  In  the  Arllngton- 
Falrfaz  ballroom.  This  event  marked  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  Elks  home  and  also 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  "Know  Tour  Amer- 
ica Week"  m  northern  Virginia.  During  this 
evening  Miss  Cathy  Holter  (Miss  Virginia) 
was  officially  crowned  as  Miss  "Know  Totir 
America  Week." 

On  Sunday,  November  21.  1966.  all  chtn-ches 
tn  northern  Virginia  designed  their  programs 
to  reflect  the  great  blessing  of  Americans  to 
have  the  privilege  to  worship  as  they  please. 
The  chairman.  H.  C.  Anderson,  participated 
In  a  flag  presentation  by  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. Other  slnUlar  presentations  were 
being  made  at  other  Catholic  churches  at  the 
area.  Later  reports  testified  to  the  sttccess 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week's  observances. 
Arlington -Fairfax  lodge  home  was  opened  to 
guests  th.x>ughout  the  day.  An  exhibit  by 
the  FBI  was  placed  In  the  lobby  for  all  to  see. 
Giveaway  material  describing  our  many 
rights  as  Americans  was  distributed  through- 
out the  week.  Our  historical  programs  were 
also  distributed  to  those  In  attendance.  This 
program  Included  a  brief  history  of  cities  and 
counties  In  northern  Virginia,  literature  of 
Goremment  and  State,  Elks  principles,  the 
schedule  of  the  week's  observances.  Snd  other 
Information  of  Interest. 

Approximately  400  people  assembled  on 
Sunday  afternoon  at  4  pjn.  for  the  klckoff 
program.  The  U3.  Navy  Band  opened  the 
entertainment  with  several  renditions  of 
patriotic  music  and  cdntlnned  to  furbish 
music  throughout  the  afternoon.  The  flags 
were  posted  by  the  CathoUc  War  Veterans 
XoUoved  by  the  pledge  to  the  flag  to  music 


by  Edwin  Steucke,  Jr.,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Carl  Brockway  at  the  organ.  The  pledge 
was  then  given  orally  by  the  assembly  led  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Cub  Scouts  of  America. 
The  Americanettes  entertained  with  an  exer- 
cise of  baton  twirling.  The  Fairfax  Jubllairs 
again  contributed  a  series  of  songs  for  the 
enjoyment  of   the   patriotic   gathering. 

The  Honorable  Joel  T.  BaoTtntj.  was  called 
upon  to  present  the  Arlington-Fairfax  trophy 
to  Miss  Cathy  Holter,  the  reigning  Bliss 
"Know  Tour  America  Week."  Neil  CahlU,  the 
exalted  ruler  of  Arlington-Fairfax  Lodge  No. 
2188,  reminded  us  of  the  Elks  great  love  of 
God  and  country  and  then  presented  Con- 
gressman Brothill  as  the  guest  speaker. 
The  talk  by  Congressman  Brothill  will  long 
be  remembered  by  those  present.  It  was 
designed  for  the  occasion  and  furnished  In- 
spiration and  pride  of  heritage  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  everyone  present.  The  entire 
program  met  with  great  favor  and  accom- 
plished the  purpose  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended: To  remind  each  of  us  of  our  great 
blessings  as  Americans.  Open  house  for  Elks 
and  guests  was  observed  throughout  the  eve- 
ning in  honor  of  "Know  Tour  America  Week." 

Monday  marked  the  beginnings  of  the 
week's  observances  with  the  theme.  "Govern- 
ment— Freedom  Under  Law."  Appropriate 
exercises  were  carried  out  in  the  schools, 
service  organizations,  fraternal  orders,  civic 
groups,  and  communltleB.  Such  was  the 
case  throughout  the  week  in  aooordance  with 
the  scheduled  events  designated  by  the  Ail- 
American  Conference  To  Combat  Commu- 
nism. The  results  of  many  outstanding 
activities  were  reported  throughout  northern 
Virginia,  a  testimonial  to  the  success  of  the 
overall  program. 

The  FBI  exhibit  was  displayed  at  the  Ar- 
lington-Fairfax Eks  Home  and  the  Korvette 
department  store  throughout  the  week.  Pa- 
triotic and  historical  material  was  available 
at  these  looaitlons  for  the  asking.  Miss 
"Know  Tour  America  Week"  was  present  on 
several  ooosskms  to  present  this  materiel 
and  represent  oar  organization  as  a  symbol  of 
charity  and  love  ot  country. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  scope  of  the  overall  program  cannot  be 
determined  until  the  resiilts  have  been  re- 
ceived through  letters,  newspaper  articles,  re- 
ports, and  other  related  media  which  may 
take  weeks  or  even  months.  To  date,  "thank 
you"  letters  have  been  received  from  all 
school  systems  for  patriotic  material  given  to 
Them.  They  have  also  submitted  a  rteum^  of 
school  activities  during  "Know  Tour  America 
Week  "  including  copies  of  speeches,  essays, 
pictures  of  displays,  and  other  pertinent  In- 
foroMtion.  As  requested  by  the  chairman 
of  the  church  committees,  most  churches  in 
northern  Virginia  sent  copies  of  sermons  and 
programs  used  during  the  date  of  their  ob- 
servance. Letters  of  commendation  were  re- 
ceived from  servloe  organisations,  Govern- 
meoit  bureaus,  civic  groups,  and  others.  Of 
special  note  were  letters  from  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  and  the  national 
president  of  the  JCs.  Sacb  letter  was 
highly  complimentary  of  our  efforts,  pledg- 
ing their  suptport  for  future  exempllfloatlona 
of  this  observance.  In  summing  \ip  the 
1966  program  I  feel  that  the  following  gocds 
were  attained: 

1.  Outstanding  partldpatton. 

2.  Donation  o<  excellexkt  material. 

3.  Pubildty  thjough  newspa{>ers,  radio, 
and  TV. 

4.  Ooordinatlon  of  all  oocnmunlty  patriotic 
IToups. 

Through  the  achievements  of  "Know  Tour 
Anksrtoa  Week"  the  entire  oocnmunlty  has 
been  reminded  ot  tbe  many  blessings  tb«t 
w«  share  as  Amerloans. 

Bsspeotfully  submitted. 

H.  C.  Ajniaaoit,  Chairman, 


Joe  Grandee:  Oatttanding  Texas 
Artist  of  the  West 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  best  artists  Texas  has  ever 
produced  Is  Joe  Grandee,  who  lives  In 
Arlington,  Tex. 

Joe  Grandee  Is  already  a  tradition 
himself,  as  he  lives  In  the  same  manner 
as  his  frontier  ancestors  and  Is  familiar 
with  the  historical  events  and  people 
which  are  subjects  for  his  paintings. 
Painting  with  painstaking  detail  and 
exact  realism  as  a  result  of  Intense  re- 
search, Joe  Grandee  has  come  an  excel- 
lent chronicle  in  oils  and  watercolor  of 
the  action  and  life  and  color  and  violence 
and  glamor  of  the  Old  West.  We  have 
another  Remington  or  Russell  growing 
up  artistically  In  this  generation. 

As  an  accoimt  of  this  great  young 
artist,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of 
Thursday,  March  10,  1966,  entitled  "Mu- 
seum Called  Home;  Arlington  Artist 
Lives  In  the  Past,"  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

MUSET7U  Called  Homk:   Arlinoton  Artist 

LrvKS  Of  TRz  Past 

(ByKentBlffle) 

Arlincton,  Tex. — Meeting  Joe  Grandee  U 
like  shaking  hands  with  the  19th  century. 

Grandee,  SO.  is  an  artist  who  lives  in  the 
past.  His  house  Is  a  mixseum  fllled  with  old 
firearms,  spurs,  sabers,  saddles.  Jack  boots 
and  Indian  relics. 

Right  now  Grandee  sports  the  kind  of 
mustache  and  goatee  that  Indian-fighter 
George  Armstrong  Custer  wore. 

He's  soaking  up  details  of  Custer's  life  and 
those  final  20  minutes  of  glory  at  the  Little 
Big  Horn. 

"I  know  a  psychiatrist  would  have  a  field 
day  with  me,"  Grandee  said  Wednesday.  He 
pointed  to  a  wall  covered  with  Indian  gar- 
ments and  buckskins.  "But  I  love  every  bead 
of  this.  Every  stitch.  It's  possible  to  recap- 
ture the  past.  And  I  Uke  tbe  past  better 
than  the  present." 

Actually,  there's  little  madness  In  Gran- 
dee's method.  He'U  paint  five  works  relat- 
ing to  Custer.  And  customers  are  waiting 
wholl  pay  thousands  of  1966  dollars  for 
each  canvas. 

Grandee's  last  of  Custer  won't  be  the  tra- 
ditional one.  The  blue-eyed  artist  said, 
"Custer  rode  to  the  Little  Big  Horn  with  a 
burr  haircut.  His  wife  had  warned  him  that 
his  famous  yellow  hair  would  make  him  a 
target.  Besides,  Ctister  was  beginning  to 
bald  rapidly  and  he  was  vain  enough  to 
hope  the  haircut  might  Improve  things. 

"A  battle  scene  Is  the  most  difficult  and 
yet  tbe  most  beautiful  of  all  scenes,"  Gran- 
dee said.  He  visualizes  Custer  riding  to  glory 
In  a  tailored  blue  shirt  with  the  sleeves  rolled. 
He  wasnt  wearing  his  buckskin  Jacket,  said 
the  artist-researcher. 

"It  was  June.  Frederic  Remington  painted 
overcoats  on  the  soldiers  at  tbe  Uttle  Big 
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Horn.  Remington  was  great.  But  he  was 
a  busy  man." 

Grandee  charges  high  prices  but  fills  each 
canvas  slowly  and  only  after  painstaking  re- 
search. He  likes  to  hold  a  prospector's  can- 
teen in  his  hand  before  Including  li  in  a 
painting. 

His  painting— "The  20  Mules  of  Death 
Valley" — is  currently  being  shown  across  the 
country  by  the  makers  of  Borax.  That  work, 
reproduced  tn  color  in  the  January  30  issue 
of  TV  Channels  magazine  in  the  DaUas  News, 
will  hang  in  the  Cowboy  Hall  of  Fame  In  Ok- 
lahoma City. 

Dallas-bom  Grandee  began  painting  as  a 
teenager.  Some  of  the  early  stuff  he  turned 
out  bothers  him.  He's  quietly  trying  to  buy 
up  many  of  his  early  works.  He  doesn't 
want  them  to  end  up  in  a  museum. 

He  Is  so  keen  on  authenticity  that  he  often 
poses  his  wife,  Murlene,  in  century-old  buck- 
skins. Murlene  is  authentic,  too.  She's  part 
Cherokee. 

A  great-grandfather  of  Grandee  was  Judge 
Henry  Hill,  who  presided  over  trials  stemming 
from  the  Sutton-Taylor  feud  in  DeWitt 
County. 

Another  g^reat-granddaddy  came  from 
Spain  and  fathered  Benito  Grandee  who,  in 
turn,  fathered  the  biggest  saloon  and  dance 
hall  in  Corpus  Christl. 


Lives  of  Good  Brave  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  tragic  death  of  Astronauts  EUllott 
See  and  Charles  Bassett  and  the  earlier 
death  of  Astronaut  Theodore  Preemsin 
have  brought  home  to  every  American 
the  Inherent  dangers  of  men  who  ad- 
vance the  frontiers  of  space  and  aviation. 
Mr.  William  J.  Coughlln,  editor  of  Mis- 
siles and  Rockets,  has  summarized  well  In 
his  editorial  of  March  14,  1966.  the 
philosophy  that  must  sustain  us  all  In 
our  conquest  of  the  unknown.  This 
sensitive  and  thoughtful  article  Is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  our  astronauts  In  the 
new  and  better  life  that  they  are  forging 
for  our  country  through  their  great 
sacrifice.  I  commend  this  important  edi- 
torial to  your  reading: 

LrvEs  or  Good  Brave  Mek 
(By  WiUiam  J.  Coughlln) 

The  death  which  came  to  Astronauts  Elliott 
See  and  Charles  Bassett  in  the  crash  of  their 
Northrop  T-38  at  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  St. 
Louis  plant  seems  a  wasteful  and  tragically 
abrupt  end  to  a  future  of  shining  promise — 
as  did  the  earlier  death  of  Astronaut  Theo- 
dore FYeeman  in  a  Houston  crash. 

But  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the 
tragedies  indicates  that  these  sacrifices  were 
not  in  vain,  that  the  three  brilliant  young 
men  served  their  Nation  in  a  way  which  has 
gone  unrecognized.  This  is  of  little  consola- 
tion to  those  left  behind;  but  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  contribution  to  the  country's 
future  may  serve  to  soften  grief. 

Sooner  or  later,  a  similar  tragedy  can  touch 
the  space  program  Itself.  Despite  the  most 
strenuous  safety  measures,  including  a  trace- 
ability  program  which  does  much  to  Insure 
the  integrity  of  space  hardware,  the  day  may 
come  when  disaster  strikes  the  Gemini  or 
ApoUo  projects,  taking  the  lives  of  one  or 


more  of  the  Nation's  astronauts  on  the 
launch  pad,  in  space,  or  on  the  lunar  siirface. 
By  emphasizing  the  everyday  risk  taken  by 
all  the  astronauts  In  the  course  of  training, 
the  deaths  of  Captain  Freeman,  Mr.  See,  and 
Major  Bassett  have  almost  certainly  lessened 
the  outcry  against  the  space  program  in  the 
event  of  similar  losses  during  space  opera- 
tions. 

Each  time  an  astronaut  steps  Into  a  mili- 
tary Jet  aircraft,  he  Is  running  a  risk  per- 
ceptibly greater  than  that  he  takes  in  space. 
The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration takes  the  greatest  of  care  to  assure 
that  manned  spacecraft  launches  are  as  safe 
as  the  best  engineering  talent  In  the  Nation 
can  make  them.  A  launch  atop  a  Titan  11, 
hazardoiis  as  it  may  be,  cannot  comptare  with 
the  danger  Inherent  In  groping  through  low 
fog  for  an  elusive  runway  in  a  Jet  aircraft. 
This  Is  not  to  deprecate  the  risk  involved 
in  a  space  launch.  But  the  military  fliers 
and  civilian  test  pilots  In  the  space  program 
are  no  strangers  to  danger.  They  have  faced 
It  many  times.  They  would  be  the  last  to 
want  a  delay  or  cancellation  of  manned  space 
projects  In  event  of  a  tragedy. 

By  lessening  that  posslbUlty,  the  astro- 
nauts who  lie  in  Arlington  have  done  a  serv- 
ice to  their  comrades  and  to  their  Nation. 

This  may  be  the  time  to  take  a  close  look 
at  the  early  tragedies  in  aviation  to  see  what 
Impact  similar  disasters  In  the  space  program 
may  have  on  press  and  pubUc  opinion. 

The  first  aviator  killed  was  Lt.  Thomas  E. 
Selfrldge,  who  died  September  17,  1908,  at 
Port  Myer,  Va.,  in  a  crash  which  seriously 
injured  Orville  Wright. 

The  Army  was  q\Uck  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  aviation  program  in  the  face 
of  the  tragedy.  "Of  course  we  deplore  the 
accident,"  said  the  head  of  the  signal  office 
of  the  War  Department,  "but  no  one  who 
saw  the  flights  of  the  last  4  days  at  R»t 
Myer  could  doubt  for  an  Instant  that  the 
problem  of  aerial  navigation  was  solved 
•  •  •  these  accidents  and  setbacks  will  occur 
as  they  occur  in  every  new  fleld  of  endeavor, 
but  the  main  problem  has  been  demon- 
strated." 

Gen.  Luke  E.  Wright,  Secretary  of  War, 
stated  promptly:  "It  Is  a  very  sad  happening 
and  one  to  be  deeply  regretted.  (But)  I  see 
no  reason  why  this  accident  shovUd  give  any 
serious  setback  to  the  experiments  in  aero- 
nautics being  made  by  the  Army." 

Despite  widespread  coverage  of  the  crash, 
Uie  Army's  prompt  explanation  of  the  impcw- 
tance  of  the  project  was  reflected  In  the  edi- 
torial comment  on  the  accident. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  said  the  fol- 
lowing day:  "Whatever  is  the  verdict  (on  the 
cause  of  the  accident)  there  is  no  queeUon  In 
the  minds  of  Army  officers  that  the  flying 
machine  experiment  will  be  continued  and 
that  the  ultimate  development  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  successful." 

The  Washington  Post  said:  "TTie  death  of 
Lieutenant  Selfrldge  and  the  serious  Injury 
of  Mr.  Wright  Is  a  grim  reminder  that  man's 
conquest  of  the  air  is  not  to  be  achieved 
without  danger  and  death.  •  •  •  Men  will 
not  be  daunted,  however,  in  their  efforts  to 
fly.  They  will  learn  something  from  this 
accident,  thus  turning  even  misfortune  to 
account  in  the  tireless  quest  for  the  secret 
of  aviation." 

The  New  Tork  Times  took  the  same 
approach. 

There  is  an  important  lesson  in  this  for 
NASA.  If  disaster  strikes  the  space  program. 
It  will  not  be  in  the  comparative  Isolation  of 
a  Fort  Myer  In  a  world  of  Umlted  communi- 
cations. Chances  fkre  It  will  be  within  tbe 
sight  or  hearing  of  millions  tuned  in 
throughout  the  world.  NASA  sptAesmen 
must  be  well  drilled  in  their  role  to  overcome 
the  widespread  shock  of  tbe  tragedy.  His- 
tory shows  It  can  be  done.  To  pr^>are  for 
such  an  eventuality  is  not  to  raise  a  specter: 
It    U    tbe    same    commonsense    precaution 


Which  calls  for  the  training  of  airline  stew- 
ardesses in  emergency  procedures. 

OcHnmenUng  on  the  deaths  of  two  early- 
day  aviators,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  said: 
"Aviation  is  a  great  and  waiting  step  in  hu- 
man progress,  and  without  its  practicaliza- 
tion  the  destiny  ot  humanity  will  never  be 
fulfilled.  •  •  •  This  high  development  cannot 
Be  attained  wltbout  pioneers,  and  while  the 
science  of  flight  Is  in  a  state  of  experimenta- 
tion many  lives  of  good  brave  men  will  be 
sacrificed." 

Whatever  lies  In  the  future,  that  valedic- 
tory is  as  fitting  for  the  first  three  astronauts 
to  die  in  the  service  of  the  country  as  It  was 
for  John  B.  Molsant  and  Archie  Hoxey  In  the 
year  1911. 


The  Right  To  Speak 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  FULBRIGHT 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  21,1966 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  a  letter 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Post,  from 
Samuel  H.  Hofstadter,  entitled  "The 
Right  To  Speak." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Right  To  Speak 

"I  cannot  be  sUent  •  •  •  the  war  was  un- 
necessarily commenced  by  the  President 
•  •  •.  As  to  the  mode  of  terminating  the  war 
and  securing  peace,  the  President  is  equally 
wandering  and  Indefinite  •  •  •.  AU  this 
shows  that  the  President  is  in  no  wise  satis- 
fled  with  his  own  position  •  •  •.  His  mind, 
taxed  beyond  its  power,  running  hither  and 
thither  •  •  •  finding  no  position  on  which 
It  can  settle  down. 

These  are  Abraham  Lincoln's  words — de- 
nouncing the  Mexican  War.  Many  patriotic 
Americans  regard  them  applicable  now  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Equally  ^ipoeite  is  Mark 
Twain's  observation  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War :  "Fair  men  will  argue  and 
reason  against  the  war  •  •  •  others  will  out- 
shout  them." 

It  Is  a  grave  disservice  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom to  attempt  to  silence  dissent  from  our 
present  course  In  southeast  Asia.  And  im- 
worthy  of  those  entrusted  with  the  Uycb.  the 
treasiire,  and  the  honor  Ot  our  people.  Free- 
dom for  Asians  cannot  be  achieved  by  sup- 
pression of  freedom  for  Americans.  Limiting 
the  free  Interplay  of  thought  can  never  be 
conducive  to  winning  our  goals  whether 
abroad  or  at  home.  To  be  sure,  there  is  what 
the  President  has  called  "the  freedom  to  at- 
tempt to  persuade";  but  this  m\ist  be  bal- 
anced by  the  equal  freedom  to  disagree — even 
with  him. 

Only  fuU  public  debate  can  help  democracy 
work.  The  participants  will  serve  the  Nation 
beet  by  remembering  the  Inevitable  impon- 
derable that  ambigiiitles  are  inherent  in  all 
public  action — and  reaction.  In  any  view, 
however,  recent  instances  of  "Insolence  of  of- 
fice" at  local  and  national  levels  are  Inadmis- 
sible. 

It  was  disgraceful  for  a  police  officer  to  dis- 
turb a  town  hall  meeting  of  protest  In  New 
Tork  City;  and  yet  more  so  for  his  confreres 
to  sup)x»-t  bis  action.  And.  on  the  national 
level,  the  course  of  the  Director  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  in  encoiiraging  local  draft 
boards  to  reclassify  1-A  coUege  students  who 
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Iiartlclp»t«  In  demonstrations  against  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  equally  so. 

Tbe  first  atnen<lment — Cardoeo  said — Is 
"ths  matrix  of  nearly  every  otber  form  of 
freedom."  It  nourlsbes  tbe  spirit  of  civility 
by  conducting  into  peaceful  channels  men's 
Instinctual  violencA  In  disagreement;  and 
thus  serves  as  a  safety  valve  In  times  of 
■trass  and  strain.  But  a  right  which  is  ef- 
fective only  when  not  needed  In  scarcely  a 
right  at  aU. 

Samttxi.  H.  HorsrumM. 

>lsw  York  Crrt. 


Dcfeadiof  Freedom  With  Freedom 


KXTENSION  OP  RKMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or    ALABAMA 

ZM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1, 1966 

Mr.  BITCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  economic  situation  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  Increasing  concern  to  all  Amer- 
icana. With  the  mounting  cost  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  and  the  threat  of  infla- 
tion at  home,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
question  of  Federal  controls  again  la 
being  raised. 

The  need  for  stability  in  prices  and 
WBges  is  evident.  How  to  accomplish 
this  stability  without  Imposing  Govern- 
ment control  is  the  vital  question  to 
which  we  must  seek  an  answer.  We  are 
fighting  for  freedom  on  all  fronts  abroad 
and  must  maintain  freedom  at  home. 

Recently  at  the  Pounders  Day  ban- 
quet at  Washington  University  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Roger  M.  Blough,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  discussed  the  economic  situation 
and  its  solution  through  the  use  of  the 
free  market.  I  commend  his  address 
which  follows  titled  "Defending  Preedom 
With  Preedom"  to  the  Members  of  th^ 
House: 

DsFENstNG  ftxzBOM  Wrru  Prxxdom 


(An  idrlriiw  by  Roger  lA.  Blough  at  Pounders 
Day     banquet.      Washington     University, 
fit.  Louis,  Mo..  Pebruary   19.  1966) 
Founders  Day  In  any  university  provides 
a  welooaae  opportunity  to  Indulge  In  recol- 
lections of  past  achievements.     It  serves  to 
recall   the   humble   beginnings  of   what.   In 
this  ease,  has  proven  to  be  a  monumental 
educational    venture    that   was    undertaken 
more    than    a    century    ago.      Everyone   as- 
sociated   with    Washington   University    may 
weU  be  proud  oC  Its  history,  its  traditions, 
and  of  Its  past  performance  which  weighs 
■o  heavily  as  a  promise  for  the  futiire. 

People  have  come  to  ezp)ect  great  things  ot 
this  university  and  of  Its  graduates:  and  if  I 
do  not  dwell  upon  the  commendable  degrc* 
to  which  theae  expectations  have  been  ful- 
filled. It  la  only  because  I  am  understandably 
rductant  to  do  anything  which  might  con- 
tribute to  Inflation — even  of  the  ego. 

But  Pounders  Day.  as  you  observe  It  on 
tlUs  can^i^us.  has  a  current  pvtrpoee  which 
transcends  the  mere  recognition  of  a  fine  and 
noble  tradition.  It  provides  a  unique  occa- 
sion to  contemplate  contemporary  Issues  of 
mounting  Importance.  Ifany  of  you  wiU 
recall  that  last  year,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  rtlsfuiisert  with  you  the 
"Poundatlons  of  Freedom"  as  those  fouadA- 
Uons  are  Unbedded  In  the  law.  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  And  in  doing 
•o,  be  shed  much  penetrating  Ught  upon  an 


Issue  ot  profound  Importance  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 

I  ahould  like  to  consider  with  you  another 
aspect  of  freedom  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
of  Imminent  importance  and  which  cer- 
tainly touches  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  It  con- 
cerns the  preservation  of  economic  freedom 
tn  America  while  we  seek  to  defend  the 
political  freedom  of  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world. 

As  we  meet  here,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  despite  prodigious  efforts  to  reach 
a  negotiated  peace,  our  Nation  Is  engaged  In 
what  might — if  you  wish — be  called  a  nego- 
tiated war.  Two  hundred  thousand  Ameri- 
can men  are  now  fighting  In  Vietnam.  Each 
month,  some  thousands  of  others  are  receiv- 
ing their  "greetings"  from  Uncle  Sam.  And 
present  Indications  are  that  btftore  the  year 
Is  out  the  number  of  American  troops  en- 
gaged In  this  conflict  wUl  have  more  than 
doubled. 

So  for  the  fourth  time  In  this  century, 
American  youth  has  answered  the  call  to 
reptel  aggression  In  fcwelgn  lands,  to  protect 
a  foreign  people  against  subjugation,  Infll- 
tratlon.  and  subversion,  and  to  help  them 
find  a  solution  to  their  own  problems.  In 
this  effort  our  men  are  heavUy  handicapped 
by  a  Jungle-type  existence,  by  a  climate  and 
terrain  that  Is  alien  to  anything  they  have 
known,  by  extended  supply  lines  reaching 
half-way  around  the  world,  by  Inadequate 
help  from  most  of  the  other  free  nations,  and 
by  extreme  barriers  to  understanding. 

Meanwhile,  among  our  people  here  at 
home,  there  are  some  who  question  vehe- 
mently the  necessity,  the  wisdom,  or  even 
the  morality  of  our  Involvement  In  this  war. 
And  this,  too.  Is  an  exercise  of  freedom  that 
few  of  us  would  seek  to  deny,  I  suppose, 
however  deeply  we  may  disagree  with  such 
expressions. 

But  there  Is  one  basic  point.  I  believe, 
upon  which  true  Americans  can  never  dis- 
agree: that  everything  needed  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  In  Vietnam  shall  be 
provided  to  the  limit  of  our  national  re- 
sources, both  material  and  human.  If  the 
sacrlflce  of  economic  freedom  wUl,  In  fact, 
hasten  the  winning  of  the  peace  In  Vietnam 
and  reduce  our  casrialtles  there,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  "noyal  opposition"  to  such  a 
sacrlflce.  But  U.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
economic  freedoms  which  have  made  this 
Nation  the  most  productive  In  the  world 
are — as  I  believe  them  to  be — a  imlque  source 
of  our  military  and  economic  strength,  then 
we  should,  and  must,  defend,  and  preserve 
them  In  the  national  Interest. 

In  short,  the  question  before  us  Is :  To  what 
degree  may  we  assist  In  the  fight  for  freedom 
by  relying  upon  freedom — freedom  In  produc- 
tion, freedom  to  buy  and  sell,  and  freedom  In 
occupation?  Or  must  we  revert  to  wartime 
types  of  wage  controls,  or  price  controls,  ma- 
terial controls  and  even  controls  of  move- 
ment among  occupations  In  order,  as  a  na- 
tion, to  wage  the  defense  of  freedom? 

The  question  Is  a  grave  one:  and  It  Is 
none  too  early  to  explore  It  now  In  the  cool, 
unemotional  light  of  reason  and  fact;  for  the 
good  sense  and  the  patriotic  endeavors  of 
the  American  people  will  have  much  to  do 
with  determining  Its  solution.  What  the 
people  think,  and  what  they  say  to  their 
representatives  In  Congress.  Is  certain  to  In- 
fluence the  final  decision  since  eventually — 
\mder  our  system  of  laws — Congress  must 
make  that  decision. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  three  aspects  of  this 
question.  Do  the  pressures  generated  by  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  plus  those  created  by  a 
rapidly  growing  economy,  make  controls  nec- 
essary now  or  In  the  foreseeable  future?  Do 
the  economic  disruptions  caused  by  controls 
themselves  negate  or  outweigh  the  benefits 
to  be  expected  from  them?  Are  other,  less- 
dlsruptlve  means  available  for  use  in  dealing 
with  these  pressures? 

Turning  Qrst  to  the  question  of  necessity. 


we  recall  that  in  World  War  n  and  again 
during  the  Korean  confiict  controls  were 
Imposed  upon  production,  distribution, 
wages,  and  prices  In  order  to  channel  the 
necessary  portion  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct Into  the  war  effort.  How  then  do  condi- 
tions today  compare  virtth  those  that  existed 
before? 

Well,  at  the  peak  of  World  War  II,  defense 
expenditures  averaged  about  184  billion  a 
year  and  exceeded  40  percent  of  the  total 
GNP.  At  the  height  of  the  Korean  war.  they 
were  almost  t40  bUUon  and  accounted  for 
13  Va  percent  of  the  GNP.  Last  year  they 
amounted  to  (50  billion;  but  they  repre- 
sented only  7'^  percent  of  the  GNP.  That  is 
because  the  GNP  Itself  has  more  than  trebled 
since  World  War  11.  and  has  nearly  doubled 
since  the  peak  Korean  year  of  1953. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  estimated 
that  our  total  defense  expenditures  may  rise 
to  (60  billion  which  would  sUU  be  less  than 
814  percent  of  the  anticipated  GNP;  and 
they  would  have  to  mount  to  an  astro- 
nom.ical  (100  billion  In  order  to  reuch  the 
13 '/^-percent  rate  that  prevailed  at  the  height 
of  the  Korean  war.  That  Is  far  beyond  any 
projected  requirement  of  the  action  in  Viet- 
nam. 

As  for  manpower,  it  must  be  noted  here 
also  that  the  national  labor  force  has  sub- 
stantially increased  In  numbers  during  the 
past  20  years. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n  there  were  ll\i, 
million  men  In  our  Armed  Forces—or  17V4 
percent  of  the  total  labor  supply.  During 
Korea,  there  were  3V4  million  men  in  the 
military,  representing  over  5  percent  of  the 
labor  force;  and  about  475.000  of  these  were 
actually  engaged  In  Korea. 

Last  year,  some  2.8  million  men  were  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  this  accounted  for  only  3.6 
percent  of  the  labor  supply.  Future  require- 
ments, as  presently  projected,  could  call  for 
an  additional  300,000  men  In  the  services; 
but  even  if  that  number  were  to  rise  to 
500.000.  the  mUitary  drain  on  the  national 
labor  force  would  amount  to  only  about  4 
percent  as  compared  to  more  than  6  percent 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 

And  as  for  Vietnam  itself,  the  200,000  men 
now  stationed  there  constitute  only  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  our  national  labor 
supply;  and  President  Johnson  reports  that 
the  total  production  of  goods  and  services 
for  the  war  "accounts  for  less  than  1<4  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product." 

So  It  Is  evident,  I  think,  that  Vietnam  Is 
not  the  primary  source  of  the  economic  pres- 
sures we  are  experiencing.  Vietnam  may 
provide  an  excuse  for  the  advocacy  of  con- 
trols, but  It  is  not  a  reason  for  them;  and 
If  we  seek  out  the  major  cause  of  these 
presstiree.  we  must  look  to  the  unusually 
rapid  rate  ot  our  economic  growth  lil  the 
nonmllltary  areas. 

Last  year,  the  American  economy  grew  at 
a  greater  rate  than  that  of  any  other  major 
industrial  nation  In  the  world.  After  cor- 
recting for  rising  prices,  the  "real"  rate  of 
growth  was  y^  percent;  and  all  of  this  new 
activity  Increased  the  demand  for  manp>ower, 
and  the  upward  press\u%  on  wages  and  prices. 

During  the  1960's,  the  expansion  of  the 
supply  of  money  and  credit  has  been  at 
twice  the  rate  prevailing  In  the  late  1950's. 
Government  expenditures  at  all  levels — 
Federal,  State,  and  local — have  Increased  65 
percent  since  Korea  even  though  there  has 
been  no  appreciable  rise  in  miltlary  outlays. 
Thus  vlrtuaUy  aU  of  this  Increase  has  oc- 
ctured  on  the  nondefense  side  of  the  ledger. 

As  a  result,  a  head  of  economic  steam  Is 
building  up  to  a  point  which  la  beginning  to 
cause  national  concern  lest  It  break  out  in  a 
burst  of  rising  wages  and  prices.  And  this 
concern  Is  understandable  at  a  tlnae  when  we 
are  confronted  by  a  stubbornly  continuing 
imbalance  of  international  payments,  a  wor- 
risome outflow  of  our  dwindling  gold  8Ui>ply, 
the  need  to  widen  the  narrowing  gap  In  our 
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favorable  balance  of  trade,  and  the  necessity 
of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  the  dollar  as  a 
medltmi  of  international  exchange. 

Trying  to  find  out  how  long  we  can  ooo- 
tain  this  mounting  head  of  steam  while  con- 
tinuing to  heat  up  the  boiler  is  something 
like  playing  Russian  roulette.  Certainly  we 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely  no  matter  how 
hard  we  try  to  hold  back  the  hand  on  the 
pressure  gage.  For  the  present  we  are  pin- 
ning our  faith  upon  the  wUllngness  and  the 
ablUty  ot  both  Industry  and  labor  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  the  governmental  guide- 
f>06ts  estabUshed  some  years  ago;  and  whUe  a 
considerable  degree  of  price  stablUty  has 
been  achieved  during  this  period — especially 
in  the  more  "visible"  industries  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  persuasion  could  be  ap- 
plied— the  bc^er  is  clearly  beginning  to  leak. 
For  the  entire  nongovernmental  sectcv  of 
the  economy,  employee  compensation  per 
man-hour  has  risen  more  than  output  per 
man-hour  in  each  of  the  past  3  years;  so 
unit  labor  costs  have  kept  mounting.  Across 
the  economy  generally,  labor  settlements  last 
year  exceeded  the  guidepost  limits  of  3.2  per- 
cent; and  a  recent  release  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  reports  that  in  the  construction 
Industry,  for  example,  wages  and  benefits 
rose  4.8  percent  during  the  past  fiscal  year, 
whUe  their  study  of  a  limited  number  of 
these  labor  contracts  negotiated  In  1965  re- 
vealed Increases  averaging  6.1  percent  and 
ranging  up  to  8.3  percent. 

Under  the  pressure  of  these  rising  costs 
and  of  the  Increased  economic  activity  gen- 
erally, the  Consumer  Price  Index  has  risen 
11  percent  since  1957-59,  and  the  tempo  has 
accelerated  recently.  In  fact  I  might  add, 
parenthetically,  that  during  the  7  years  since 
the  end  of  1958,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  about  six  times  as  much  as  the  price  of 
finished  steel.  But  I  mention  that  only  In 
passing. 

Further  energizing  thU  trend  toward 
higher  wages  and  consequent  rising  prices  Is 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  practically  fuU 
employment,  and  there  Is  an  actual  shortage 
of  skUled  workers.  Only  about  4  i>ercent  of 
the  labor  force  Is  presently  classified  as  un- 
employed, and  the  CouncU  of  Econonilq  Ad- 
visers reports  that  this  figure  vrill  drop  to  3% 
percent  fOT  the  current  year  and  will  be  well 
below  that  level  at  year's  end.  Among  mar- 
ried men,  unemployment  is  now  down  to  2 
percent  and  Is  stUl  declining. 

Under  aU  of  these  circumstances,  It  wiU 
clearly  become  increasingly  difllcult  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  degree  of  wage  and  price 
stabUlty  through  the  pubUcatlon  of  guide- 
posts  and  the  powers  of  Presidential  persua- 
sion; and  the  question  arises:  "What  next?" 
So  the  situation  that  confronts  vlb  today 
is  much  like  that  which  prevailed  at  the  end 
of  1950.  when  the  United  States  had  started 
down  the  road  to  wage  and  price  controls. 
Then,  as  now,  the  road  was  paved  with  re- 
quests for  a  voluntary  freeze;  and  standards 
for  the  freeze  were  being  drawn  up.     Under 
the  pressiires  of  that  day,  the  prices  of  many 
products   were  rising;    and   the  prospect  of 
price  control.  Itself,  added  greatly  to  these 
pressures  as  producers  and  merchants  sought 
to  cover  their  rising  cosu  before  the  freeze 
hit   them.    Production   shifted    from    lower 
price    lines    to    more    expensive,    and    more 
porfltable  goods;  and  retailers  built  their  in- 
ventories to  a  record  high,  thus  adding  to 
demand  in  an  already  overheated  economy. 
But  before  we  travel  that  road  again,  let 
us  stop,  look,  and  listen,  for  It  U  one  thing 
to  talk  of  controls  and  quite  another  thing 
to  survive  them.    There  Is  no  doubt  that  for 
a  limited  period  they  can  and  do  hold  down 
the  lid  on  prices.     There  Is  also  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  create  scarcity  and  thus 
add  to  the  economic  preesurea  that  caused 
their  adopUon  In  the  first  place.    Some  ot  mm 
whose  memory  goes  back  to  the  oontroU  of 
20  years  ago  wUl  recaU  the  butter  that  was 
sold  from  undw  the  counter  to  favored 
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tomers,  and  the  deterioration  In  the  quality 
of  merchandise  that  occtirred  as  producers 
and  merchanto  were  often  forced — at  the 
pert!  of  their  own  survival— to  pay  higher 
than  celling  prlcea  on  purchases  in  order  to 
get  the  materials  to  keep  their  businesses 
running. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  wasteful  deploy- 
ment o*  manpower  at  a  time  whefi  a  short- 
age of  manpower  already  exists.  Under  the 
normal  operation  of  a  free  market,  the  people 
themselves— as  buyers— determine  what 
manpower  will  be  allocated  to  what  produc- 
tion. If  they  do  not  choose  to  buy  a  certain 
product,  then  that  product  will  no  longer  be 
made  and  the  manpower  wiU  go  elsewhere  to 
produce  what  Is  wanted  and  needed. 

Controls  not  only  wipe  out  this  self-ad- 
justing,   competitive    mechanism,    but by 

their  almost  unbelleveable  complexity— they 
create  enormous  new  manpower  demands  in 
the  administration  and  the  appUcatlon  of  the 
regulations. 

To  Ulustrate,  let  me  recall  that  during  the 
Korean  war.  United  States  Steel's  operations 
were  under  control  by  eight  different  Federal 
agencies,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
the  National  Production  Authority  and  the 
Office  of  Price  StabUizatlon. 

Regulations  and  dlrecUves  of  the  National 
Production  Authority  aggregated  about  300  - 
000  words  and  underwent  approximately  400 
amendments,  supplements,  revocations  and 
directions.  ^^ 

pie  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  Issued  87 
different  regulations  applying  to  our  busi- 
ness. One  celling  price  regulation  alone  con- 
sisted of  almost  30,000  words  and  was  amend- 
ed 41  tunes  with  20  supplemental  regulations 
So  estimate  If  you  can  the  nxmiber  of  ac- 
countants, lawyers,  engineers,  and  others  re- 
quired to  keep  up  with  these  regulations- 
expand  that  to  cover  aU  the  businesses  in 
the  coxmtry,  big  and  small;  add  the  thou- 
sands employed  In  the  administration  of 
these  controls  on  the  Government  side  and 
you  come  up  with  some  idea,  at  least,  <a  the 
great  wastage  of  manpower  that  U  Inherent 
In  the  mere  application  of  controls  them- 
selves. 

But,  you  may  ask,  can  the  Defense  De- 
partment— In   the   absence   of   controls get 

what  It  needs  to  carry  on  Its  military  efforts? 
The  answer  is  that  It  can  and  It  does.  We 
already  have  a  system  of  priMltles  under 
which  defense  has  first  claim  on  eesentlal 
producUon. 

But  win  not  the  Government  have  to  pay 
more  than  it  should?  And  the  answer  to 
that  Is  also  simple;  for  the  Government  Is 
the  sole  buyer  of  war  materiel  whUe  there  are 
many  seUers  competing  for  Its  buslneea. 
Thus  we  have  the  opposite  of  a  monopoly— 
a  monopsony.  And  as  a  monopsony,  the 
Government  imposes  condlUotis  orf  purchase 
under  which  It  exercises  the  right  to  rene- 
gotiate contracts  and  to  reclaim  and  adjudi- 
cate part  ot  the  purchase  jMlce  If  the  profit* 
on  the  sale  are  deemed  too  large. 

But  then,  you  may  ask,  how  about  the 
average  fellow,  the  pensioner,  or  the  widow 
Uvlng  on  a  fixed  Income.  Without  controls, 
is  there  any  better  way  of  keeping  prices  from 
skyrockeOng?  And  here,  I  can  only  think 
of  the  ardent  yo\jng  suitor  whose  proposal  ot 
marriage  had  been  firmly  rejected  by  the  girl 
of  his  dreams. 

"TeU  me."  he  pleaded.  "Is  there  any  one 
else?" 

"Oh,  Elmer,"  she  replied,  "there  must  be." 

So  It  Is  with  controls.  Tbm  miist  be 
better  solutions;  and  I  believe  that  thee* 
are. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  recognise  that 
our  productive  capacity  in  America  U  ex- 
panding substantlaUy  every  year  so  there  1* 
an  ever-increasing  supply  o*  goods  and  bm^- 
Ices  to  meet  our  NaUon's  demiuids,  both  mlU- 
tary  and  dvlUaa. 

The  President  has  called  upon  buslne*  to 
exerclM  reitralnt  In  Its  iwlctng  poUdec;  and 


has  asked  labor  unions  to  keep  their  demands 
within  certain  bounds.  Here  it  must  be 
said  that  the  two  problems  are  somewhat 
different.  Among  businesses  there  Is  a  high 
degree  of  competition  which  tends  to  repress 
prices;  but  among  unions  there  is  also  a  high 
degree  of  competition — more  In  the  nature 
of  poutlcal  competition — which  tends  con- 
versely to  escalate  wages. 

For  example,  transit  workers  In  New  York 
recently  won  wage  and  benefit  increases  far 
In  excess  of  gtildepost  limits;  and  now  it  Is 
announced  that  the  New  York  City  police 
wUl  seek  pay  boosts  that  will  also  shatter 
the  guldeposts  concept. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  among  labor 
unions  you  will  find  Just  as  many  patriotic 
and  dedicated  men  as  in  any  other  segment 
of  our  society.  These  men,  however,  have  a 
real  problem.  They  feel  compelled  by  force 
of  circumstances  to  demand  more  In  behalf 
of  the  Individuals  they  represent.  That  la 
their  function  and  their  Job;  and  It  is  asking 
much  of  them  when  they  are  called  upon 
to  exercise  restraint. 

Similarly  It  Is  the  inescapable  obligation  of 
business  managers  to  keep  their  enterprises 
healthy  and  to  generate  the  profit  necessary 
to  keep  America's  Indvutrlal  faculties  modern 
and  competitive — not  only  in  the  Interest  of 
the  owners  but  In  the  national  interest  as 
weU.  So  there  must  be  some  wage  and  price 
fiexibUlty  to  accommodate  the  myriad 
changes  that  occur  from  day  to  day.  Yet  I 
believe  ttxat  the  wiser  heads  in  the  leadership 
of  both  labor  and  business  wUl  recognize  that 
the  exercise  of  restraint  in  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  U  Imperative  at  a  time  when 
the  probable  alternatives  are  rising  costs  and 
runaway  prices  or  disruptive  controU. 

But  restraint  Is  not  a  one-way  street,  and 
no  matter  how  dlllgenUy  and  patriotically 
business  and  labor  may  try  to  plug  the  leaks 
In  the  economic  boiler,  they  cannot  succeed 
unless  someone  stops  pouring  on  the  coal. 
And  that,  I  believe,  is  where  Congress  comes 
In.  On  the  monetary  side,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Is  authorized  and  equipped  to 
retard  the  expansion  of  currency  and  credit- 
and  I  would  not  anticipate  that  Congresi 
would  seek  to  c^Jpose  the  necessary  exercise 
of  these  powers. 

On  the  fiscal  side.  Congress  can  ease  tlie 
pressure  by  the  Judicious  use  of  taxation- 
and  the  President  has  ah-eady  recommended 
the  reinstatement  of  certain  excise  taxes  and 
a  speedup  In  the  payments  of  personal  and 
corp>orate  Uuxime  taxes. 

But  It  Is  in  the  ares  of  restraint  In  appro- 
priations and  other  legislation  that  the  hard- 
working "men  on  the  Hill"  face  both  their 
most  difficult  problem  and  their  greatest  op- 
portunity to  prevent  a  further  heating  up  of 
the  economy;  for  It  Is  they  who  control  the 
purse  strings. 

Today  we  dream  of  an  America  where  there 
wlU  be  no  slums,  no  pockets  of  poverty  no 
Illiterates,  no  imemployed,  no  discrimina- 
tion, no  lack  of  medical  faclUtlee  for  all. 
and  a  minimum  of  crime.  And,  being  Amer- 
icans, we  are  Impatient  to  reach  those  shin- 
ing goals— which  Is  as  it  should  be.  But 
excessive  impatience  at  a  time  of  great 
economic  pressure  can  be  disastrous  and 
produce  the  wage  and  price  explosion  which 
neither  guldeposts  nor  controls  can  perma- 
nently fM-event  And  It  Is  up  to  aU  of  xis  to 
recognize  that  we  cannot  have  what  I  call 
Instant  affluence. 

Certainly  it  should  be  possible  to  defer  a 
number  of  programs  which  call  for  the  pour- 
ing 0*  additional  doUars  Into  the  economy 
from  Government  sources,  however  meri- 
torious those  programs  might  be  under  other 
circumstances. 

Is  it  necessary,  for  example,  to  press  fc- 
waid  with  make-wcHk  types  of  projects  at  a 
time  when  manpower  Is  already  scarce  and 
growing  scarcer? 

Is  this  a  tlnae  to  undertake  other  large 
governmental  expenditures  vrhich  will  divert 
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BMuapower  from  mart  ImmedlAtely  necMsary 
producUoD?  No  one  dlaeounts  Uie  Tklue  of 
tTAlnlng  tbe  youtb  at  thl*  Natlcin  and  pro- 
Yldlnc  )oba  for  them:  but  U  it  not  better 
(or  tbem  to  be  trained  on  tbe  Job  wbile  eam- 
toc  tbetr  own  keep  and  doing  iiaeful  workT 
Axxl  doee  not  tbe  growing  tbortage  of  skilled 
workers  create  new  opportunities  for  tbe 
unakllled  to  acquire  skills? 

Tben.  too.  la  this  the  year  to  enact,  for  ex- 
ample, a  law  increasing  tbe  minimum  wage 
by  40  percent,  and  at  the  same  time  talk 
about  a  3.3-percent  limit  on  increases  under 
tbe  guldepoets?  WUl  this  not  t«nd  to  elevate 
tbe  entire  wage  structure  when  the  Increased 
social  security  and  medicare  taxes  that  went 
Into  effect  last  month  have  already  added  at 
least  two-thirds  of  a  percent  to  employment 
coats  generally — an  addition.  Incidentally. 
wbleb  tbe  guldepoets  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count? 

Is  19M  the  year  In  which  to  federalize  un- 
employment compensation  by  legislation  that 
wUl  add  still  further  to  the  cost  of  employ- 
ment In  hundreds  of  corporations  all  over 
tbe  country? 

In  short.  U  this  tbe  time  to  enact — In  tbe 
name  of  social  progfass — far-reaching  pro- 
grams that  are  ooatly.  Inadequately  managed 
because  of  the  lack  ot  trained  manpower,  and 
In  many  instances  designed  to  correct  sltua- 
tioiM  that  the  present  economic  buildup  la 
alzsady  tending  to  oorreot  without  govem- 
mental  intervention? 

The  answer  is  up  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  their  prerogative  to  authorize 
— |i«.ntitni»«  It  Is  their  obligation  to  view 
Hm  aeotiainlc  picture  as  a  whole  and  act  In 
ttaelr  own  beet  wisdom. 

Siunmlng  up.  then,  this  Is  a  plea  for  rec- 
ognizing where  w«  are  as  a  nation — a  nation 
which  neceesartly  must  meet  its  commit- 
ments abroad  and  maintain  its  economic 
strength  at  home. 

It  Is  a  plea  for  practical  restraint  by  both 
business  and  labor. 

It  is  equally  a  plea  for  restraint  on  the  part 
Of  CX>ngress  which  will  finally  determine  tbe 
extent  of  the  pressures  unleashed  In  our  eco- 
nomic system. 

It  is  even  more  a  plea  to  recognize  that  tbe 
most  effective  way  to  help  our  Government 
achieve  its  purposes  la  not  through  the  Im- 
position of  controls — and  that  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  controls  breeds  apprehensions 
which  Induce  scare  buying  and.  in  turn,  In- 
crease the  upward  tendency  of  wages  and 
prices.  '' 

Above  all,  tbls  Is  a  plea  to  recognize  the 
free  market  economy  for  what  it  is:  the  most 
efficient,  productive  source  of  our  material 
freedom:  and  to  acknowledge  that  interfer- 
ence with  the  market's  operation  leads  to 
Inefficiency.  Inequity,  and  to  shortages. 

In  a  word.  It  Is  a  plea  to  defend  freedom 
With  freedom. 


policies  which  will  Insure  the  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  American  people. 

An  editorial  In  the  March  16, 1966.  edi- 
tion ot  the  Chicago  Tribune  discussed 
the  matter  of  news  management  Tbe 
editorial  follows: 

yrnrnm*  Lis  Driicioaa  Abb  Nbxi>b> 


WWe  Lie  Detcctsn  Are  Needed 


EXTENEEION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFBLX).  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public's  access  to  GoTemment  informa- 
tion Is  being  impeded  by  the  increasing 
frequency  of  "news  management." 

I  reiterate  my  often  stated  belief  that 
our  system  of  govemment  will  serve  as 
well  only  if  the  public  Is  well  Informed, 
"nie  Government  has  a  responsibility  to 
not  only  tell  the  truth,  but  also  to  adot)t 


(The  newspaper  is  an  Institution  developed 
by  modem  civilization  to  present  the  news 
of  the  day.  to  foster  commerce  and  Indiistry, 
t4  inform  and  lead  public  opinion,  and  to 
furnish  that  check  upon  government  which 
no  constitution  has  ever  been  able  to  pro- 
vide.— The  Tribune  Credo.) 

The  widespread  distrust  of  the  Johnson 
administration's  news  management  activities 
was  Illustrated  yesterday  at  a  hearing  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. Ttit  committee  was  considering  the 
nomination  of  Dixon  Donnelley,  a  former 
newspaper  man,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  and  tbe  conunlttee 
members  wanted  to  know  If  be  would  be 
truthful  with  the  press  and  public. 

Chairman  J.  W.  Fctlabicht  asked  him: 

"A  few  years  ago.  Arthxir  Sylvester,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  asserted  'the 
Government's  right.  II  necessary,  to  lie  to 
save  Itself  when  It's  going  up  Into  a  nuclear 
war."  What  are  your  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment's right  to  lie?" 

Donnelley  said  be  couldnt  recall  such  a 
statement  by  Sylvester,  and  he  added: 

''I  have  never  knowingly  bed  to  a  news- 
paperman. This  is  something  I  would  try 
to  avidd." 

"Tou  don't  approve  of  It  as  a  general 
practice?"  asked  Senator  P'oi.BaicHT. 

"No.  sir."  Donnelley  replied. 

This  seemed  to  satisfy  the  committee,  and 
Donnelley's  nomination  was  approved  unani- 
mously. But  It  doesn't  satisfy  us.  Any 
candidate  for  the  Job  of  top  Information 
officer  in  the  State  Department  who  doesn't 
recall  the  Sylvester  statement  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's right  to  lie  either  is  lying  himself 
or  lacks  the  knowledge  required  for  tbls  Job. 
Sylvester's  statement  started  a  national  de- 
bate which  is  still  continuing,  because  news- 
men suspect  that  the  Johnson  administration 
Invokes  the  right  to  lie  when  there  Is  no 
threat  of  nuclear  war  or  any  other  crisis. 

The  Senate  committee  should  have  con- 
tinued its  questioning  of  Donnelley  by  asking 
him  if  he  agreed  with  a  former  occupant  of 
bis  office.  Robert  J.  Manning,  who  complained 
that  the  people  are  permitted  to  know  too 
much  about  their  country's  business.  In  a 
speech  In  Boston  in  19«4  Manning  declared 
the  Government  is  often  handicapped  In 
carrying  out  its  foreign  policy  because  of 
what  he  called  the  unlimited  freedom  of  the 
press  to  pry  Into  and  iwlnt  Government 
secrets. 

More  recent  criticism  of  the  press  has  come 
from  BlU  D.  Moyers,  the  White  House  Press 
Secretary,  who  defended  news  "leaks"  to 
favored  reporters  and  denounced  the  press  In 
general  In  a  speech  to  Columbia  University 
Journalism  school  alumni. 

"TTou  are  unable  to  accept  motivation  In 
quite  the  same  way  we  believe  we  In  the  Gov- 
ernment are  motivated,"  be  said.  "We  so 
often  do  things  out  of  tbe  purest  of  motives. 
The  heart  of  the  tension  Is  that  it  is  difficult 
for  you  to  understand  our  moUves  have  been 
as  pure  as  they  are." 

Moyer'B  predecessor  as  tbs  closest  confi- 
dant of  President  Johnson  was  one  Bobby 
Baker,  the  purity  of  whose  moUves  Is  open 
to  question. 

As  for  the  policy  of  mannging  the  news.  It 
Is  taken  for  granted  not  only  in  Washington 
but  throughout  the  country.  It  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  widespread  oonXualon  about 
tbe  war  In  Vletnani. 

Walter  CronJdte,  the  CBS  commentator, 
■umoied  up  the  situation  recently  In  a  speech 
to  ths  TnUnrt  Daily  Prem  Association  in 
Cblcago. 


"The  political  lie  has  become  a  way  of 
bureaucratic  life?"  be  said.  "It  bas  been 
called  by  the  more  genteel  name  of  *newB 
management.'  I  say  here  now,  let's  call  It 
what  It   is — lying." 

Wben  a  nominee  for  Information  officer 
takes  an  oath  to  Congress  not  to  Ue,  It  might 
be  useful  to  test  the  quality  of  his  sincerity 
In  advance  by  subjecting  the  applicant  to  a 
lie  detector  test. 


The  Dialog  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  recent  VPW  dinner  one 
of  the  highlights  was  the  awarding  of  five 
scholarships  to  the  winners  of  the  Voice 
of  Democracy  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  ladies'  auxiliary. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  John  Baudhuln, 
of  Sparta  Senior  High  School,  Sparta, 
Wis.,  a  resident  of  my  district,  was  one  of 
the  contestants. 

This  excellent  progrsim  by  the  VFW 
stimulates  an  appreciation  of  democracy 
and  Inspires  patriotism  in  many  people. 
A  flne  example  of  the  excellence  it  pro- 
vokes Is  the  stirring  dissertation  by  con- 
testant John  Baudhuln  which  I  place  in 
the  Record  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  other 
Members  of  the  House: 

The  Dialog   of  Democract 
(By  John  Baudhuln,  Sparta,  Wis.) 

Listen  Athenians,  Moecovltes.  Hear  me, 
Londoners,  Dubllners.  New  Yorkers.  Mln- 
neapolltans,  Berllners,  yea.  listen,  people  of 
tbe  world. 

I  beard  two  Americans  talking;  one  was  a 
professor,  and  one  was  a  student.  They 
were  talking  of  the  greatness  of  America, 
and  of  why  America  is  great.  And  in  tbe 
progress  of  this  discussion,  the  professtn' 
asked  the  student,  "tell  me,  young  man, 
what  Is  democracy?" 

Pictures  of  great  Americans  doing  great 
deeds  appeared  In  the  student's  mind.  He 
saw  Jefferson  writing  the  Declaration  of  In. 
dependence,  ^nd  he  saw  Lincoln  freeing  the 
slaves.  He  saw  Roosevelt  propose  the  New 
Deal,  and  he  saw  Keimedy  propose  the  New 
Frontier.  And  tbe  student  finally  said, 
"democracy  la  freedom.  That's  what  it  Is — 
freedom." 

The  professor  smiled  and  said,  "yes,  and 
you  are  right.  Democracy  Is  freedom.  But 
freedom  Is  a  very  general  term  which  Is 
often  tossed  to  the  people  like  a  fish  to  a 
hungry  seal.  So  you  must  be  more  definite, 
more  specific." 

"Well  Professor.  It's  a  sort  of  organized 
freedom.  Yes,  organized  freedcun.  It's  giv- 
ing a  guy  who  likes  privacy  a  chance  to  have 
privacy.  Giving  the  guy  who  likes  to  speak 
a  chance  to  speak.  And  giving  the  discon- 
tent a  chance  to  legally  change  things.  And 
yes,  that's  it — giving  tbe  people  a  chance  to 
be  human  beings." 

"Well  put,  my  boy,"  the  professor  said. 
"Now  that  you  have  told  me  what  democracy 
Is.  teU  me  what  democracy — this  organized 
treedom  means — tell  me  what  democracy 
means  to  you." 

The  student  was  confused.  Before  this  he 
bad  thought  In  terms  oX  the  masses.    And 
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now  he  must  think  in   terms   of  just  one 
person,  himself. 

But  he  thought  very  hard,  and  soon  there 
came  an  answer:  "WeU.  Professor,  democracy 
to  me  is  an  opportunity.  It's  a  chance  to  get 
out  into  the  world,  to  study  and  to  learn; 
and  to  someday  be  a  vital  part  of  America." 

"Yes,  of  course."  tbe  professor  agreed. 
"But  that  Isn't  all  democracy  should  mean. 
Organized  freedom,  you  called  It." 

"Yea.  Professor,  I  did  say.  that."  The 
student  thought  for  a  moment.  "Then 
democracy  isn't  Just  privileges.  It  means 
responsibilities,  too.  It  means  obeying  laws, 
and  paying  taxes,  and  reading  the  news- 
papers, and  voting  carefully,  and " 

"So  far."  the  professor  Interrupted,  "you 
have  ajiswered  me  vrell.  You  have  told  me 
that  democracy  Is  org^anlzed  freedom,  that  it 
Is  rights  and  privileges,  and  an  opportunity, 
and  that  civic  responsibilities  are  a  part  of 
organizing  this  freedom.  But  you  are  young, 
and  perhaps  all  the  implications  of  democ- 
racy are  not  sufficiently  clear — perhaps " 

"Now  I  see,"  the  student  said.  And  he 
seemed  to  grow  a  Uttle  bit  older  as  be  ex- 
plained: "To  me,  democracy  is  organized 
freedom,  and  opix>rtunlty,  and  civic  respon- 
sibility, but  that's  not  all.  Democracy  can 
also  mean  having  to  pick  up  a  g\in  and  crawl 
through  aa  enemy -infested  Jungle:  and  it 
can  even  mean  having  to  patrol  a  stone  wall 
or  a  great  ocean.  And.  It  can  even  mean 
having  to  give  up  my  life." 

Tbe  student  paused  a  moment  to  aiisorb 
what  he  had  Just  said,  and  then  be  con- 
tinued. "But  somebody  has  to  do  It.  Some- 
body bas  to  preserve  our  organized  freedom, 
and  I  guess  we're  the  ones.  Hmmm.  Then 
democracy  is  all  those  other  things,  and  it 
can  also  mean  dying  to  preserve  It" 

And  at  this  the  professor  knew  that  his 
Job  as  a  teacher  was  done.  So  as  he  pre- 
pared to  leave  he  smiled  and  said,  "Young 
man?"  "Yes,  Professor?"  "I  think  It's  worth 
it  I— I  really  do."  "And  so  do  I,  Professor, 
so  do  I." 

And  so  It  was  that  they  parted,  each  with 
his  own  destination,  each  with  his  own  goal 
in  life,  and  each  with  his  own  ideas.  All  of 
that  given  to  them — and  to  us — ^by  our 
organized  freedom,  our  rights  and  our 
privileges,  our  laws  and  our  votes,  our  fight- 
ing and  our  dying.    Yes,  by  democracy. 


Great  Society's  Projects  Need  luae, 
More  Money 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALtroKinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  l^>eaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  article  trom. 
the  Sacramento.  Calif.,  Bee,  of  March  9, 
1966: 

Great  Societt's  Projects  Need  Tuck, 

Mow    MoffET 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  his  pro- 
posal for  a  far-reaching  Federal  program  to 
cleanse  tbe  Nation's  rivers  and  waterways, 
has  set  down  another  guideline  for  the  Great 
Society. 

It  is  similar  to  the  President's  anUpoverty 
program  and  his  plan  to  rebuild  75  selected 
American  cities,  iinfolded  last  month. 

A  word  of  caution  should  Ije  sounded,  how- 
ever, for  public  understanding  of  these  pro- 
grams. WhUe  the  projects  have  received  tre- 
mendous headline  attention,  the  proposed 
appropriations  for  them  have  been  far  short 
of  the  amoimU  necessary  to  fulfill  them. 


For  Instance,  the  President  proposed  to  r»- 
build  75  selected  American  cities  over  a  pe- 
riod of  6  years.  Tbs  total  I4>proprlatioti  si«- 
geeted  was  t2.3  bUllon.  Tbe  original  outlay 
this  year  was  contemplated  to  b«  only  •S.S 
mUllon  for  planning. 

Seventy-five  American  cities  cannot  be  re- 
built for  $2.8  bUUon.  Probably  the  assessed 
valuation  of  properties  In  tbe  slums  of  New 
York  alone  comes  close  to  this  fi.gui«. 

The  President's  antipoverty  program  of 
less  than  t2  billion  cannot  begin  to  eradicate 
the  Nation's  poverty. 

L3.J.  proposes  for  his  clean  river  program 
a  modest  initial  demonstration  program  to 
cost  S60  million.  He  said  every  waterway  In 
the  Nation  which  passes  through  urban  areas 
Is  poUuted  to  some  degree. 

The  Potomac  River  alone,  which  flows 
through  the  cherry  orchards  of  Washington. 
D.C..  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  rivers  in  the  Na- 
tion. One  television  commentator  said  It 
was  so  filled  with  pollutants  that  a  man 
could  almost  walk  across  It.  Tbe  Hudson 
River  which  bounds  New  Yotk.  City  on  the 
west  is  as  bad.     ' 

This  Is  not  to  say  the  President  Is  not 
pointing  the  Great  Society  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  Is  not  to  detract  from  vital  and 
meaningful  progressive  programs  Ulte  medi- 
care and  tbe  clvU  rights  laws. 

It  is  to  alert  the  people  that  the  evils  be- 
ing attacked  wlU  not  be  cured  overnight 
and  that  much  more  money  than  has  been 
asked  will  be  required  before  the  projects  are 
completed. 

Tbe  President  Is  hobbled  by  enormous 
costs  for  the  war  In  Vietnam.  And  the  SSOO 
billion  which  has  been  spent  by  America 
since  1947  for  defense  and  foreign  sdd  ex- 
plains much  of  this  situation.  The  President 
Is  dc^ng  all  he  can  within  these  imperatives 
but  the  people  should  know  of  these  limita- 
tions placed  on  the  Great  Society. 


IntergoTernmental  Cooperatioa  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

or  KXW   TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  itEPBESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  of  Ihe 
measures  which  come  before  the  Con- 
gress have  the  support  of  all  the  groups 
which  are  affected  by  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. When  such  consensus  exists,  tt 
is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  represent  some  commonly 
agreed-upon  policies  which  should  de- 
mand the  Interest  of  all  Members. 

Such  is  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooper- 
ation Act  which  Is  currently,  awaiting 
the  House  approval  on  Government 
operations.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  fullest  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination of  activities  between  the 
levels  of  government  in  order  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  our  federal  system.  To 
demonstrate  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
that  this  bill  has  the  united  support  of 
all  the  groups  and  Individuals  concerned, 
let  me  list  a  few  of  the  supporters  of  thla 
proposal  : 

President  Johnson  has  called  for  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  in  his  1967  budget 
message  as  follows: 

Favorable  action  should  be  taken  on  ths 
proposed  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act, 
already  before  the  Congress.  This  act  would 
ImpnTvs   ths   admlnlstnilon  and   *«^Uf>t» 


congressional  review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 
It  would  also  provide  a  means  for  coordinat- 
ing intergovernmental  policy  In  the  admin- 
istration of  grants  for  xirban  devriopment 

Forty-three  Members  of  the  Senate 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  coepoosored 
the  bill  and  It  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously. 

The  four  national  groups  which  r^re- 
sent  State  and  local  governments — the 
National  League  of  Cities,  the  National 
Association  ot  Counties,  the  Council  of 
State  Governments,  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors — have  made  clear 
their  unified  suppc»t  for  it. 

It  has  the  full  endorsement  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations,  a  body  created  by  Con- 
gress in  1959  to  study  intergovernmental 
relations  and  problems  and  on  whlcb 
representatives  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment sit. 

Many  national  groups  concerned  with 
the  sound  development  of  our  urban  areaa 
have  endorsed  the  measure. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  its  provi- 
sions: 

Assure  that  Governors  could  obtain 
full  Information  on  grant  programs  in 
their  States  for  budgetary  purposes. 
This  title,  prepared  by  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  staff,  also  provides  a  uniform 
method  of  handling  grant  funds  and 
scheduling  Federal  transfers  to  the 
States;  and  allows  the  waiving  of  tiie 
single  State  agency  provision  and  use 
of  other  suitable  administrative  arrange- 
ments subject  to  Federal  approval.  ' 

Establish  a  congressional  policy  to  re- 
examine new  grant  programs  after  5 
years  that  do  not  otherwise  provide  for 
a  termination  date. 

Authorize  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  render  technical  assistance 
and  training  services  to  State  and  local 
governments  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 
This  will  enable  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  avoid  the  expense  of  un- 
necessary duplication  of  specialized  or 
technical  services,  and  permit  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  Federal  facilities. 

Establish  a  coordinated  Intergovem- 
mental  urban  assistance  policy.  R 
grants  priority  to  general  local  govern- 
ments in  eligibility  for  Federal  aids,  and 
•requires  that  applications  for  Inderal 
loans  or  grants  affecting  -urban  develop- 
ment be  reviewed  by  general  local  gov- 
ernments and  metropolitan  area  idan- 
nlng  agencies  for  ccHisistency  with  exist- 
ing plans  and  objectives. 

Prescribe  a  uniform  policy  and  proce- 
dure for  urban  land  use  transacttous 
undertaken  by  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. Acquisition,  use,  and  dis- 
posal o^  land  in  urban  areas  by  this 
agency  shall  be  consistent,  Ui  the  extent 
possible,  with  local  zoning  regulations 
and  development  c^jectlves. 

In  addition  to  S.  561.  the  Senate- 
I>assed  version  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act,  HJl.  6292  which  I  In- 
troduced, and  a  number  of  similar  bills 
Introduced  by  other  congressmen,  are 
pending  befwe  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  we  antid- 
Pftte  early  conclusion  of  Uie  hearings  on 
these  bttte,  iiwduding  H.R.  10212  Intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Sickles].  That  bill  contains  an  ad- 
ditional title  seeking  action  to  meet  the 
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problems  of  hardship  and  inequity  due 
to  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the  reloca- 
tion provisions  of  Federal  urban  devel<H>- 
ment  grant  programs.  It  establishes  a 
imlform  policy  for  the  treatm«it  of  peo- 
ple and  businesses  displaced  by  direct 
Federal  and  Rrant-ln-aid  programs. 
Uniformity  would  apply  to  relocaticw 
payments,  advisory  assistance,  and  as- 
surance of  the  availability  of  standard 
housing  on  a  basis  generally  similar  to 
those  in  the  present  Federal  urban  re- 
newal program. 

The  proposed  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  favors  no  one  group  over 
another,  no  one  region  over  another,  no 
one  program  over  another,  and  has,  as 
it  had  In  the  Senate,  bipartisan  support. 
I  would  urge  my^Bmleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  this  important  piece  of 
legislation. 


Historic  Fort  S«b  Loreuo,  Canal  Zone: 
Rekabilitatioa  Project — Seqael 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    rrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  SpecOcer.  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoKD  of  January  13, 1966, 
I  quoted  a  newsstory  from  a  leading 
Istluoilan  newspaper  about  a  Joint  effort 
by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  to  rehabilitate  historic  Port  Scm 
Lorenzo. 

Conceived  by  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  D.  Alger, 
commander  of  the  "US.  Army  Forces  of 
the  Southon  Command,  the  idee  has 
proved  popular  on  the  Isthmus  and,  as 
Information  about  this  actlvtty  spreads 
In  the  United  States,  it  should  win  still 
wider  support. 

Already,  the  undertaking  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  Ambassador  Bnillo  Pan 
de  Soraluce  o<  Spain  to  Panama,  who  has 
written  to  the  director  of  the  naval  mu- 
seum in  Madrid  in  an  effort  to  obtain  full 
Information  on  Fort  San  Lorenzo  ixx 
Oeneral  Alger. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  and  the  Na- 
Maa  may  be  Informed  about  this  cooper- 
atlfe  venture,  I  quote  another  newsstory 
from  the  same  Panamanian  newspaper 
and  the  indicated  letter  of  Ambaaeador 
Pan  de  Soraluce  as  parts  of  my  remarks: 
I  Prom  the  Star  and  Herald.  Panama,  Re- 
public of  Panama,  Nov.  3,  10S6| 

HALF-BrnuxD  Camnok  ano  9roi«K  Walls 
Bakbi  at  HisTotic  Forr  Sah  LoasNao 
Oanncms  half  burled  In  ttae  earth  and  aee- 
tlons  of  c«ntiirle8-old  stone  walls  came  to 
light  Saturday  aa  member*  of  Scout  organl- 
saUona  of  Panama  and  the  Canal  2:one 
hacked  away  at  the  Jungle  In  hUtoric  Port 
San  Lorenzo. 

A  Joint  Panama-United  States  effort  to 
rehabilitate  the  old  fortlflcatlons  goi  off  to  a 
good  start  with  the  work  of  the  Soouta. 
Under  the  supervision  of  Hugh  H.  Oardner. 
historian  of  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern  Com- 
mand. Saturday's  work  was  In  clearing  dense 
jungle  Tegetatlon  from  the  "outer  bailey." 
"pUs  Is  the  main  outside  iMX>tectiye  wall 
along  the  Inland  aide  of  the  fort.  The  fOrt 
lies  <»>  a  promontory  oTerlooklng  the  moutli 


of  the  Chagres  River  along  one  side  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  the  front. 

Present  to  initiate  the  project,  which  Is 
to  continue  every  Saturday  for  an  Indefinite 
period,  was  MaJ.  Gen.  J.  D.  Alger,  Com- 
mander of  U.S.  Army  Forces  Southern  Com- 
mand. He  conceived  the  Idea  and  obtained 
the  endorsement  of  Dr.  Relna  Torres  de 
Arauz,  Chairman  of  Panama's  National  Com- 
mission of  Archeology  and  Historical  Monu- 
ments. Dr.  Arauz  offered  the  cooperation  oi 
the  Commission  when  their  advice  Is  needed. 

The  Scouts  came  from  Panama  City,  Colon 
and  both  ends  of  the  Canal  Zone.  For  thoee 
from  Panama  City  and  the  Pacific  side  of 
the  zone  the  day  began  at  the  railroad  station 
in  Ancon.  The  Scouts  assembled  with  their 
leaders  for  a  short  talk  by  Prof.  Ruben  Darlo 
Carles,  eminent  Panamanian  historian  and 
member  of  Panama's  Archeology  and  Mon- 
uments Commission.  He  reviewed  the  his- 
tory of  Fort  San  Lorenzo  and  Its  place  In  the 
early  development  of  Panama. 

The  group  then  traveled  by  train  to  Colon, 
where  they  Joined  Scouts  from  that  area. 
Buses  provided  by  USARSO  transported  the 
party  to  the  fort. 

Oeneral  Alger  made  a  short  talk  In  Span- 
ish and  English  and  then  with  a  brightly 
polished  machete  appropriately  engraved  to 
commemorate  the  occasion,  he  took  a  cut  at 
a  vine  to  symbolically  Initiate  the  restora- 
tion project. 

With  axes  a£d  machetes  provided  by  the 
Army,  the  Sobuts  enthusiastically  set  to 
work.  Guiding  their  efforts  was  Gardner,  the 
historian,  who  bad  a  diagram  of  the  original 
fort. 

What  bad  formerly  looked  like  nothing 
more  than  a  Jungle-covered  knoll  turned  out 
to  be  a  large  fortification  with  thick  stone 
walls,  trenches  and  gunports  of  the  parapets. 
The  Scouts  even  uncovered  two  ancient  can- 
nons lying  below  the  ports  from  which  they 
once  had  pointed — and  possibly  fired — at 
pirate  ships  attacking  from  the  sea. 

Observing  the  Scouts  at  work  were  Inter- 
ested spectat(»'s  from  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  Even  those  with  no  previous  experi- 
ence with  archeology  found  themselves  fas- 
cinated as  old  battlements  were  uncovered 
from  dense  vegetation. 

A  hungry  crew  took  time  off  for  dinner 
brought  to  the  fort  by  cooks  of  Headquarters 
Detachntent  of  the  Army  *■  Atlantic  Area  In- 
stallation Command.  Aiter  a  short  rest  they 
returned  to  work.  By  the  time  they  halted 
In  the  afternoon,  a  large  section  of  the  old 
fortl  outer  defenses  had  been  cleared. 

The  group  then  went  to  the  beach  on  the 
main  part  of  Fort  Sherman  for  a  swim.  The 
Panamanian  and  United  States  Scouts  talked 
of  the  day's  activities,  and  obviously  took 
pride  in  the  beginning  of  their  efforts  to  re- 
store one  of  Panama's  most  impcatant  his- 
torical landmarks. 

Work  Is  expected  to  continue  every  Satur- 
day by  different  groups  of  Scouts.  Later, 
when  the  time  comes  to  rebuild  some  of  the 
old  stonework  and  to  restore  cannons  sind 
other  artifacts  to  their  original  places,  work 
will  be  supervised  by  trained  archeologlsta 
representing  Panama  and  the  United  States. 
Construction  equipment  and  men  with  spe- 
cialized engineering  and  construction  skills 
will  be  provided  whenever  possible  by  U.S. 
Army  Forces,  Southern  Command. 

[Translation  of  letter] 

PAMiVKA, 

February  9,  1966. 
His  Excellency  Adm.  Jmjo  GcnxxN, 
Director  of  tht  Naval  Museum, 
Madrid.  Spain. 

Mt  Dsab  Aomikal  and  Fkiend:  After  such 
a  long  silence.  Interrupted  by  news  from  mu- 
tual friends  who  have  brought  us  word  ot 
you  which,  **>»"^«  be  to  God,  has  been 
good,  I  am  bothering  yoo  to  ask  a  favor 
which  I  greatly  hope  you  can  grant,  since 
tt  will  enable  me  to  give  satisfaction  to  my 


good  friend.  General  Alger,  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Southern  Command,  a  person  to 
whom  I  am  greatly  Indebted  for  the  many  at- 
tentions which  this  Embassy,  and  particu- 
larly I  personally,  have  received  from  him. 

Well,  General  Alger  is  determined  to  res- 
cue from  the  jungle  a  great  part  of  San  Lo- 
renzo fortress  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chagres 
River  which  is  now  covered  with  earth  and 
Jungle  growth.  For  this  work  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  know  the  plans  and  all  the 
Information  on  the  fortress  which  we  could 
provide  him. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  his  letter  on  the 
subject  I  am  addressing  and  I  await  with 
great  interest  your  good  news  which  I  am 
anticipating  beforehand  will  be  good. 

With  a  warm  embrace  from  your  affection- 
ate and  good  friend. 

Ambassador  of  Spain. 


Blinding  Disease  Strikes  American  Indians 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

or  AUzoMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  one  of  the  most  dreaded  scourges 
of  Indian  peoples,  particularly  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States,  was  a  sight- 
destroying  eye  afiliction  known  as  tra- 
choma. 

Shortly  before  World  War  n,  sulfanil- 
amide was  found  to  be  an  effective  treat- 
ment for  trachoma  and  it  c^peared  that 
the  battle  was  over. 

Unfortunately,  however,  nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  Trachoma  is 
back  and  striking  hard. 

Recently,  Chairman  Wdjfiild  K.  Den- 
ton of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Inte- 
rior Appropriations  heard  requests  for 
a  $250,000  appropriation  with  which 
to  again  do  battle  against  trachoma. 
Chairman  Denton  Is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  problem,  as  are  all  of  us  who 
maintain  cloee  and  direct  contact  with 
Indian  reservations.  One  of  the  hardest 
hit  tribes  in  the  United  States  is  the  San 
Carlos  within  my  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Arizona. 

On  March  13,  1966,  the  distinguished 
Journalist,  Ben  Cole — Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Arizona  Republic — 
wrote  a  definitive  column  about  tra- 
choma.   I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

TkACHOMA,     SiCHT-DXSTKOTING     DISEASE.     RE- 

TtTKNS    TO    Indian    Resekvations;     Battle 

Funds  Sought 
(By  Ben  Cole,  Republic  Washington  Bureau) 

Wabhincton. — Just  before  World  War  n, 
sulfanilamide  was  driving  trachoma,  an  eye 
affliction,  of  the  southwestern  Indian  reser- 
vations. 

Now  the  sight-destroying  scourge  is  coming 
back. 

Gentle,  serious-minded  Chairman  Wlnfleld 
K.  Denton,  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Interior  Appropria- 
tions, Is  concerned. 

"It  seems  that  we  have  about  got  tubercu- 
losis whipped,  but  we  can't  stamp  out  tra- 
choma." he  said  fretfully. 

Trachoma  Inflames  the  lining  of  the  eyelid 
and  produces  a  sandy,  granxilated  material 
that  causes  the  patient  to  suffer.  His  eyes 
are  rheumy  and  swollen;  and  If  the  "sick 
eyes"  are  neglected  long  enough,  the  victim 
Is  condemned  to  blindness. 
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The  Association  en  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Inc.,  sent  Its  Indian  health  expert.  Dr. 
Carl  Muschehbelm,  before  the  Denton  ootn- 
mlttee  to  appeal  for  a  9250,000  a  year,  6-year 
program  to  fight  trachoma. 

Dr.  Muachenhelm  observed  that  the  dis- 
ease is  rare  among  the  general  population 
(its  incidence  Is  high  In  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine), but  that  It  Is  a  major  cause  of  blind- 
ness among  Indiana. 

It  was  fourth  among  the  10  moet  fre- 
quently reported  disease  tn  Indians  In  1964 
when  7,043  cases  were  listed,  an  Increase  at 
124  percent  over  1963. 

In  the  I930's  the  doctor  recalled,  one- 
foiirth  of  the  Indian  population  suffered 
from  the  disease.  Hien  eulfanllamlde  was 
introduced  In  1938.  Trachoma  was  put  to 
rout  and  almost  disappeared.  Then  came 
the  war  and  the  pro-am  stopped. 

Dr.  Muachenhelm  reported  that  of  the  7.043 
cases  reported  by  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  In  1964,  most — 4,517 — oocirrred  In  the 
Phoenix  health  area,  and  2.352  In  the  Window 
Rock  health  area. 

Abandonment  of  the  trachoma  program 
during  the  war  years,  and  failure  to  resiime  It 
afterward,  had  allowed  the  suffering  to 
return. 

A  survey  on  the  San  Carlos  ReserraUan 
showed  that  children  6  to  18  years  old  (ve 
the  main  victims.  In  the  Window  Rock  area. 
Infection  is  at  the  rate  of  15  out  at  100  In 
sclK>ol-age  chlldreiL 

A  San  Carlos  sttudy  showed  83  percent  of 
blindness  resulted  from  trachocna. 

"Trachoma  is  a  profound  personal  tragedy 
for  its  victims;  and  It  Is  linked  to  the  eco- 
nomic plight  oif  the  people,"  Dr.  Muaohm- 
helm  said,  "for  the  visual  impairment  and 
blindness  caused  by  the  disease  are  an  Im- 
pediment to  the  acquisition  of  skills  required 
to  Improve  their  economic  lot. 

"Trachoma  Is  a  preventahle  disease.  In- 
fecticm  Is  due  In  large  part  to  the  scarcity  of 
water  on  many  reservations  and  to  the  lack 
of  health  education  concerning  proper  hy- 
gienic practloes  in  the  home." 

The  6-year  expenditure  at  $1.26  mnuoin 
would,  the  doctor  said,  roughly  equal  what 
It  would  ooet  to  provide  care  for  trachoma- 
blinded  victims. 


Le|:isUtioB  To  Increase  die  Per  Diem 
Expenses  for  Mobile  Employees  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  Is  Certainly 
Jnttafied  " 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOTJISIAIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  increase  the  maximum  travel  al- 
lowance for  mobUe  regtdar  and  substi- 
tute employees  assigned  to  road  duty. 
"Hie  last  time  an  adjustment  was  made  in 
travel  status  have  had  the  maximum  per 
was  in  Public  Iaw  68,  effective  on  June 
10. 1955. 

We  are  all  aware  that  living  expenses 
nave  increased  considerably  since  1955,  at 
home  and  while  traveling  away  from 
hoaxe.  other  Ptederal  employees  iir  a 
travel  status  have  had  the  maxtmiim  per 
diem  raised  to  $16—3  years  ago— but  no 
adjustment  was  made  at  that  time  for 


mobile  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, 

MoMle  employees  eat  In  the  same 
restaurants  and  except  whei«  they,  as  a 
group,  maintain  their  own  quarters  at 
their  outer  terminal,  they  stop  at  the 
same  hotels  and  pay  the  same  rates. 

If  tills  Mil  Is  enacted  it  would  mean 
that  if  a  mobile  employee  is  away  from 
his  headout  for  more  than  10  hours,  he 
would  receive  $3  Instead  of  02.25  for  ea<* 
6  hours  he  is  away  from  honie.  This  ad- 
justment would  provide  that  the  mobile 
employee  would  be  eligible  for  per  diem 
expenses  on  the  same  basis  as  all  other 
Federal  employees. 

I  feel  that  this  change  in  the  law  is 
necessary  and  equitable. 


Soil  Conservation  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  CBORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
proposals  to  reduce  agricultural  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1967  affect  nu- 
merous vital  and  worthwhile  programs. 
The  Soil  Conservatlcm  Service,  which  Is 
responsible  for  protecting  and  improv- 
ing our  soil  and  water  resources,  is  aae 
such  program  making  great  contribu- 
tions to  progress  In  rural  America. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  statement  I  presented  to  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriations urging  full  support  for  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Statement  Presented  to  the  House  App«o- 
PRIATION8  Committex  StTBCouvrrm  oic 
AoBictTL'nnu  AppKOPBiAnoNS  BT  Mastoi* 
O'Neal,  Mxmbxs  or  CoNcaxas,  Sec»ni>  Dis- 
trict or  Oboecia 

Mr.  Chairman.  Georgia  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing States  In  the  Nation  when  It  comes  to 
efforts  to  protect  and  Improve  our  boU  and 
water  resources.  All  of  our  farms,  for  ex- 
ample, are  In  organized  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts. More  than  100,000  of  our  fanners  are 
cooperating  with  these  districts.  More  than 
89,000  of  these  coopeirators  have  devMoped 
basic  conservation  plans  for  their  land.  These 
plans  cover  nearly  17  million  acres  of  land. 

And  Georgia  stands  near  the  top  among  all 
the  60  States  In  its  interest  and  active  par- 
ticipation In  the  small  watershed  program. 

Georgia  is  second  in  the  United  States  In 
the  number  erf  appUcatlons  for  assistance  in 
watershed  projects.  We  are  second  In  the 
nimiber  of  watershed  projects  authorized  for 
planiUng  assistance.  We  are  third  in  the 
number  erf  water^ed  projects  authorized  for 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  this  entitles  Geor- 
glaas  to  a  prominent  voice  in  the  budget 
proposals  for  the  8oU  Conaerratlon  feerr- 
Ice,  especially  the  Items  relating  to  techni- 
cal assistance  to  soU  and  water  conservaUon 
districts,   and  small  watershed   projects. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  reetrle- 
tlona  proposed  In  the  budget  for  watershed 
IKX)Jects.  The  proviso  that  only  85  water- 
shed projects  can  move  Into  the  coustru». 
Uon  stage  In  1987,  compared  to  a  currant 
rate  of  80  per  year,  would  be  a  great  set- 
back to  thU  worthwhile  prc«ram  U  apfiroved. 


I  hope  your  committee  will  delete  thU  re- 
striction. 

Similarly,  the  budget  proposes  to  restrict 
to  60  the  number  of  watershed  projects  that 
can  be  auUiortsed  for  planning  in  1987,  com- 
pared to  a  current  rate  of  100  per  year.  The 
current  rate  should  be  continued.  I  hope 
your  ooKunlttee  wlU  eliminate  the  proposed 
restricUon.  ^^ 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  opposlUon  to 
the  budget  proposal  to  reduce  soil  survey 
work  of  SCS  by  8S.8  mllUon  In  1967.  This 
would  be  a  definite  step  backward,  for  soil 
surveys  are  the  key  to  virtually  all  of  our 
soil  and  water  conservation  efforts. 

I  urge  your  committee  to  restore  the  re- 
duction   i>n>poeed   In   thU   Important   Item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  SoU  Conservation 
Service,  furnishing  as  It  does  technical  as- 
sistance is  one  of  the  most  Important  ac- 
tlvlUes  o*  aar  tlme-^he  preservation  and 
Improvement  of  our  soU  and  water  resources 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation — deserves  the 
full  support  at  this  Congress.  I  hope  you 
will  see  fit  to  provide  for  a  continuance  of 
thU  great  work  at  a  rate  no  lower  than  the 
present  leveL 


Vote  of  Confidence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Houston  Chronicle  states  edltorlaUy: 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  establish  a 
new  Senior  interdepartmental  Group  (SIG) 
under  Rusk's  direction  can  be  viewed  as  a 
strong  new  vote  of  confidence  in  Secretary 
Rusk  and  his  department. 

The  Chronicle  points  out  that  vital 
foreign  policy  decisions  will  be  made  by 
the  Department  of  State,  as  originally 
Intended:    It  adds: 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  BaU  also 
wUl  assume  new  authority  and  stattire  under 
this  arrangement. 

The  thinking  of  the  Chronicle  writer 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  oolleaguea,  and 
I  therefore  insert  the  article  In  (be 
Record: 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  M^r  9 
1966] 
A  Vote  of  Conttdemcx  m  Rdbk 
Secretary  of  SUte  Dean  Ru^  now  in  his 
sixth  year  as  top  man  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, has  had  more  than  his  share  of  upe 
and  downs  during  the  pest  year.    Last  sxim- 
mer    his    departxire    from    olBoe    was    being 
widely  predicted.    To  dispel  such  talk.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  told  newsmen  that  Rusk  was 
"one  of  the  moet  competent  and  most  dedi- 
cated men  that  I've  ever  known  •   •   •.    He 
ranks  first  In  the  Cabinet  and  he  ranks  first 
with  me." 

President  Johnson's  decision  to  establish  a 
new  Senior  Interdepartmental  Group  (SIO) 
under  Rusk's  dlrecUon  can  be  viewed  as  a 
strong  new  vote  at  confldenoe  in  Secretary 
Rusk  and  his  Department.  Johnson  has 
given  Rusk  full  responslbUity  "for  the  over- 
all dlrecUon.  coordination,  and  eupervlstao 
of  Interdepartmental  acUvltleB  ot  the  Va. 
Government  overseas" — the  only  exception 
being  certain  types  of  military  operations. 

The  White  House  hopes  the  arrangement 
wUl  "bring  greater  method  Into  the  conduct 
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of  foreign  aflalrs.  peimU  a  sharper  and  more 
rapid  focus  of  the  efforts  ot  several  depart- 
ments on  complex  overseas  problems  and  as- 
sure ttoat  no  sector  •  •  •  to  neglected  at  a 
tune  of  preoccupaUon  wltii  •ome  overriding 
problem  •   •   •-" 

This  means  that  vital  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions wUl  be  made  by  the  Department  d 
State,  as  originally  Intended,  rather  than  by 
high-level  White  House  advisers,  such  as  the 
recenUy  resigned  McQeorge  Bundy. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  George  Bail  also 
will  assume  new  authority  and  stature  under 
tbto  arrangement.  He  will  be  the  new 
group's  executive  chairman  answerable  to 
Rusk.  Ball  to  known  to  be  a  loyal  Johnson 
supporter  but  one  who  has  frequently  dif- 
fered with  the  President  over  Vietnam. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  been  Justly  praised  for 
hto  ability  to  get  along  with  Congrees.  He  to 
modest,  deliberate,  quietly  determined  and 
unflashy.  He  Is  a  skilled  negotiator  and  an 
excellent  articulator  of  American  policy. 
But  he  has  been  criticised  for  concentrating 
too  much  on  day-to-day  operations  and  for 
neglecting  the  long-range,  overall  strategy  of 
foreign  policy. 

This  new  arrangement  affords  Rusk  the 
opportunity  to  dtoprove  that  charge.  Among 
other  things,  the  new  procedure  should  mo- 
biUze  the  considerable  creative  talents  of 
senior  State  Department  oflScers.  and  It 
should  anticipate  global  trouble  spots  before 
tbey  blow  up  in  our  face. 

Indeed.  President  Johnson  not  only  has 
dtoplAyed  occfldence  in  Secretary  Rusk  and 
the  State  Department,  he  also  baa  given  them 
»  supreme  challenge  to  show  what  they  can 
d& 


they  can  strive  to  emulate.  There  to 
no  man  who  has  had  a  greater  faith  In 
the  great  democratic  Institutions  of  gov- 
ernment than  John  McCormack.  There 
is  no  man  who  has  a  greater  respect  for 
and  who  has  worked  more  valiantly  to 
protect  and  promote  this  great  body  as 
one  of  the  great  Institutions  of  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  Is  fortunate 
to  have  such  leaders  as  John  McCoe- 
iiACK.  of  Massachusetts.  May  future 
generations  be  as  blessed  as  we  are.  This 
great  man,  this  man  of  humility,  of  pa- 
tience, of  loyalty  and  of  devotion  is 
beloved  by  us  all.  We  all  extend  to  him 
best  wishes  on  this  much-deserved  honor 
accorded  him  by  the  citizens  of  his  own 
great  State. 


Systems  Approach  to  Mass  Rapid  Tran- 
sit^Pktsbttrgh  Offers  Its  Resoarces  to 
the  Nation 


John  McCormack  Daj 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

or   JkSXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOaSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966^ 

Mr.  MHUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  par- 
ticularly glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  join  my  many  colleagues  In  the  House 
In  congratulating  our  beloved  and  re- 
ipected  Speaker  on  the  high  honor  and 
recognition  accorded  him  by  the  gen- 
eral court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Maasachuaetts  In  proclaiming  March  16, 
1906,  as  John  McCormack  Day. 

I  know  of  no  fflOre  appropriate  day 
to  be  set  aside  In  his  honor,  as  prepara- 
tton  for  the  traditional  St.  Patrick's 
Day  festivlUea  reach  their  peak.  I  know 
of  no  more  fitting  or  deserving  Irishman 
to  t>e  honored  in  this  manner.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  greater  love  for  and 
respect  for  our  governmental  institutions 
than  the  one  so  honored. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  McCohmack's  career 
win  stand  as  a  shining  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  man  of  cour- 
age, of  integrity,  who  works  hard  and 
walks  the  path  of  righteousness  and  who 
toves  his  Ood  and  his  fellow  man.  John 
McCoKMAcx's  nobility  of  character  has 
been  an  tnspiratlCHi  to  us  all  who  have 
had  the  high  privilege  of  associating 
with  him.  His  service  of  seme  40  years 
tai  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
monument  to  his  ^laracter  and  his  abil- 
ity. Tlie  youth  <^  America  can  look  to 
this  great  leader,  this  great  sUtewnan 
for  inspiratioii  and  as  tm  example  which 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXNNSn.VAl»IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17. 1966 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
storing the  cultural  vigor  of  our  cities 
has  been  called  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
ventures in  inventive  self-government 
that  any  people  has  ever  had  a  chance 
to  pursue.  It  wUl  require  the  Imaglna^ 
tlon,  leadership,  and  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government,  organized  labor, 
professional  groups,  representatives  of 
business  and  finance,  and  voluntary 
agencies. 

At  this  point  In  the  Rioord  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  very  stim- 
ulating remarks  of  Mr.  Fletcher  L.  By- 
rom.  president  of  Koppers  Co.,  Inc.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  First  International 
Conference  on  Urt)an  Transportation 
held  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  February  3,  1966: 

It  to  an  honor  to  be  asked  to  address  this 
dtotlngulabed  and  thoughtful  gathering  near 
the  close  of  a  htotorlc  and  productive  con- 
ference. It  to  also  a  pleasure.  It  to  always 
a  pleasure  to  be  among  cocnpetent  people. 

I  would  Uke  to  buUd  a  kind  of  framework 
for  my  r^narks  today  by  offering  you  some 
facts. 

Back  In  IMS,  In  the  first  year  of  peace  after 
World  War  Two,  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States  was  larger  than  its  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  other  words,  the  Federal 
OovcmmeDt  owed  more  than  the  value  c€ 
everything  the  entire  Nation  produced  In 
that  year. 

Today,  ao  years  lat«r,  the  national  debt  to 
0(xe-half  our  gross  national  product. 

In  IMS,  the  average  hourly  wage  of  the 
American  worker  was  »1.«.  Last  year — 
meaeured  In  consumer  dollar  purchaolng 
power — the  average  hourly  wage  was  •3.07. 
That's  more  than  twice  as  much — and.  even 
so.  It  does  not  reflect  the  substantial  but  un- 
meaaurable  factor  ot  Improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  products  purchased. 

We  have  been  creating  an  average  of  1^ 
mUlion  new  Jobs  each  year  in  thto  country. 
We  have  been  troubled  with  unemployment, 
but  throughout  the  past  ao  years,  97  out  o< 


every  100  adult  married  men  have  had  steady 
work. 

Early  next  year  our  popuiatlon  will  cross 
the  aoo  mUUon.  Despite  thto  popula- 
tion Increase,  we  are  all  struggling  now  with 
an  acute  shortage  of  skilled  labor. 

Since  IMS,  we  have  Invested  about  $175 
billion  In  reaearch  and  development.  We 
have  spent  some  $15  billion  In  a  civilian  pro- 
gram to  explore  space. 

Now.  what,  if  anything,  does  all  this  prove? 
Why  bring  this  up? 

We  might  conclude  from  these  figures  that 
the  whole  generation  of  economists  we  grew 
up  with  was  somewhat  In  error,  since  none 
of  them  foresaw  these  developments.  Even 
those  who  were  the  moet  optimistic  on  the 
performance  of  the  American  economy  were 
too  conservative  In  their  forecasts.  Obvious- 
ly, the  American  economic  machine  Is  a  great 
deal  more  dynamic  and  resilient  than  its 
critics  and  even  its  admirers  had  thought. 

Thto  to  not  my  reason,  however,  for  offering 
you  these  figures.  I  cite  them  in  an  effort  to 
give  some  definitive  measurement  of  the 
astonishing  capability  for  achievement  this 
country  has  demonstrated  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

We  have  worked  two  miracles  in  these  20 
years.  One  miracle  was  economic.  We  have 
laid  down  a  new  Industrial  base  for  the 
Nation.  On  thto  base  we  have  created  new 
products,  new  industries,  and  an  Improving 
standard  of  living  for  most  of  our  people. 
With  thto  base  we  have  been  able  to  support 
a  whole  new  range  of  very  coetly  programs 
that  lie  outside  the  profit  economy,  from  aid 
to  underdevelop>ed  countries  to  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  education  and  agriculture.  Many 
of  these  subsidies  reflect  a  new  attitude  of 
responsibility  we  have  evolved  in  this  coun- 
try— an  accepted  sense  of  obligation  for  the 
well-being  of  our  total  society. 

The  other  miracle  was  scientific.  We  have 
taken  tremendous  leapw  forward  In  science 
and  technology.  One  development,  the  elec- 
tronic computer,  has  penetrated  so  deeply 
Into  all  phases  of  industry  and  commerce 
that  economtots  and  management  engineers 
are  hard  pressed  to  assess  Its  potential  total 
significance. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  I  realize  that  the  surge 
of  economic  and  acientlflc  development  has 
been  an  international,  not  an  American 
phenomenon.  Wherever  an  Industrialized 
nation  has  allowed  a  free  play  of  human  en- 
ergy and  ingenuity  within  a  workable  eco- 
nomic system,  that  nation  has  grown,  de- 
veloped and  prospered;  has  provided  the  ma- 
terial base  on  which  to  build  a  better  society 
offering  better  education,  better  health,  and 
an  enlarged  spirit  to  Its  people. 

I  realise,  too,  that  we  Americans  have  had 
our  economic  and  technological  triumphs 
throughout  most  of  our  history,  and  that 
we  have  always  been  inclined  to  brag  about 
them,  as  I  appear  to  be  doing  now.  This 
was  brought  home  to  me  the  other  day  when 
my  daughter  Carol  brought  home  from  school 
an  essay  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  written 
In  1871.  when  he  was  68  years  old. 

Emerson  Uated  eight  developments  In  bis 
lifetime  that  had  worked  miracles  and 
changed  man's  relationship  to  man.  They 
were:  The  steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  elec- 
tric telegraph,  the  application  of  the  spec- 
troscope to  astronomy,  the  photograph,  cheap 
postage,  the  mowing  machine,  and  the  horae 
take 
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We  must  respect  historical  developments 
like  these,  and  the  breathelees  admiration 
with  which  our  forefathers  welcomed  them. 
Thto.  after  all,  was  the  age  when  energy  gen- 
erated by  human  muscles  was  being  every- 
where replaced,  at  last,  by  energy  generated 
from  machines.  But  even  so,  the  fact  U 
that  today's  developments  are  having  so  pro- 
found an  effect  on  our  society  that  they 
make  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  last 
centxiry  seem  relatively  modest.  And  things 
are  ha|q>enlng  so  rapidly,  and  at  such  an  ac- 


celerating speed,  that  we  can  see  the  world 
change  radically  before  our  very  eyes.  We 
are  the  first  generation  in  human  history  of 
whom  thto  can  be  said. 

There  to  a  symbol  ot  thto  rapid  change.  It 
to  called  ENIAC — the  world's  first  modern 
electronic  computer,  buUt  In  1M6.  Next 
month.  ENIAC  will  be  placed  on  permanent 
exhibition  In  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
It  will  stand  there  as  an  lnstr\iment  of  his- 
toric significance,  along  with  Ell  Whitney's 
model  of  hto  cotton  gin  and  Cyrus  McCor- 
mick's  pilot  model  of  hto  reaper. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  one  of  the  most 
heartening  of  all  developments  that  has 
come  with  the  surge  of  growth  of  these  past 
two  decades. 

Architectural  Porimi,  In  1957,  described  it 
this  way:  "The  United  States  to  embarked  on 
the  most  exciting  and  ambitious  project  that 
it  has  ever  undertaken;  the  creation  of  a 
more  agreeable  and  attractive  society,  which 
to  to  say,  a  new  civilization.  •  •  •  A  start 
has  been  made  at  restoring  the  cultural  vigor 
of  the  cities,  as  well  as  assuring  thto  physical 
survival."  Jane  Jacobs  has  called  thto  one 
of  the  greatest  adventures  in  inventive  self- 
government  that  any  people  has  ever  had 
a  chance  to  pursue. 

If  you  meet  a  stranger  from  another  place 
and  don't  know  what,  you  have  In  ootamoa — 
what  to  talk  about — ask  him,  "How's  your 
city's  redevelopment  program  coming 
along?"  Wherever  he's  from,  hell  tell  you 
a  story  <rf  slums  torn  down,  new  housing 
going  up.  new  ofDce  buildings,  downtovm 
apartment  skyscrappers  and  parking  garages, 
new  garden  apartments  and  malto  and  shop- 
ping centers.  He  may  tell  you  of  Phila- 
delphia's Society  HiU  project,  or  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Golden  Oa/teway  work,  or  Boston's 
Back  Bay,  or  Cleveland's  Longwood.  or  Okla- 
homa City's  240  acre  medical  center  program, 
or  of  the  major  renewal  projects  In  Chicago, 
or  St.  Louis,  or  Seattle,  or  Atlanta,  or  Toron- 
to, or  wherever. 

And  I  would  tell  him  about  Pittsburgh's 
Renaissance  program — in  some  detail  and 
certainly  at  great  length.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  we  began  early,  in  194fl.  well  before 
It  became  the  thing  to  do.  We  had  a  com- 
plete master  plan  ready  and  waiting.  We 
had  the  enabling  legtolatlon  in  the  hopper. 
We  had  an  organization — the  Allegheny 
Conference — to  see  that  the  work  was  done. 

For  the  first  postwar  decade,  national 
attention  was  focused  on  the  program  here. 
Some  two  dozen  major  articles  on  Pitts- 
burgh's progress  appeared  in  as  many  na- 
tional mass-circulation  magazines.  In  1M7, 
one  of  them.  Fortune,  gave  the  reason  for 
thto  Interest — gave  It  blunUy:  "Pittsburgh 
to  the  test  of  Industrialism  everywhere  to 
renew  Itself,  to  rebuild  upon  the  gritty  ruins 
of  the  past  a  society  more  equitable,  more 
in  the  human  scale." 

I  think  you  know  how  it  has  turned  out. 
Engineering  News  Record,  may  have  said  it 
best  12  years  later  in  a  1969  editorial :  "Pitts- 
burgh to  a  shining  example  of  what  engi- 
neering planning,  political  leadership  and 
business  support  can  do  to  initiate  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment. Moreover,  since  few  cities  are 
in  a  worse  state  than  Pittsburgh  was,  and 
no  city  has  any  more  difficult  or  varied  ter- 
rain Into  which  to  fit  new  developments,  the 
example  that  Pittsburgh  provides  can  cover 
almost  any  set  of  circumstances."  And  then 
it  added:  "If  Pittsburgh  can  fit  Itself  for  a 
bright  future,  any  city  can  do  the  same." 

We  liked  the  praise,  but  we  had  mixed 
emotions  about  that  last  comment.  It  was 
what  logicians  call  "  a  negative  pregnant." 
It  reminded  s<xne  of  us  of  the  story  of  the 
first  mate  who  did  not  admire  hto  captain, 
and  so  wrote  each  day  in  the  ship's  log, 
"Tbe  captain  was  drunk  when  he  came  on 
deck  today."  On  finding  thto  out,  the  captain 
very  nativally  ordered  him  to  cease  and  de- 
•Ut.     Tlie  mate  thereupon  feU  back  on  a 


negative  pregnant.  Each  day  he  wrote  in 
the  log,  "The  captain  was  sober  when  he 
came  on  deck  today." 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  dtobellevlng 
vtoitois  to  Pittsburgh  today  who  are  still 
writing.  "There  was  no  smoke  In  the  skies 
above  Pittsburgh  today." 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Pittsburgh 
redevelopment  program  to  a  very  large  piece 
of  unflntohed  business.  We  have  more  proj- 
ects underway  today,  or  with  firm  plans,  than 
we  have  carried  out  to  date.  As  your  hosts, 
we  hope  that  those  of  you  who  are  from 
other  cities,  and  especially  from  cities  In 
other  countries,  will  recognize  thto.  If  you 
see  residential  slums,  or  a  blighted  commer- 
cial area,  or  a  new  bridge  that  goes  nowhere 
and  ends  30  feet  In  the  air  above  a  river 
bank,  or  an  obsolete,  Ins^lequate  mass  tran- 
sit system.  If  you  see  these  in  Pittsburgh — 
and  you  can— give  iw  a  little  time.  Come 
back  In  a  few  years.  We'll  lick  these  prob- 
lems, too. 

"An  obsolete,  Inadequate  mass  transit  sys- 
tem." We  share  thto  phrase,  In  degree,  with 
Just  about  every  other  large  city  there  to. 
Prom  wherever  we  come,  we  all  have  this 
problem  In  common.  Up  to  now,  urban  mass 
transit  and  rapid  transit  have  been  largely 
bypassed  in  the  great  surge  of  economic 
growth;  in  the  burst  of  scientific  progress,  in 
the  magnificent  urban  renewal  programs; 
and  in  a  transportation  revolution  that  has 
given  us  an  Interstate  Highway  System;  and 
has  provided  machines  that  can  carry  125 
people  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  In  6 
hours  or  less. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  attacking  this 
most  urgent  of  all  transportation  problems: 
that  of  moving  large  numbers  of  people  in- 
expensively and  rapidly  In,  out,  and  across 
our  cities;  from  home  to  the  downtown  area, 
to  plants,  to  airports,  to  shopping  dtotrlcts! 
and  back  agaain. 

In  all  that  I  have  read  on  thto  matter.  In 
everything  I  have  heard — including  the 
stimulating  material  offered  at  thto  con- 
ference— six  major  conclusions  seem  to  stand 
out  clearly.  I  think  you  would  all  be  willing 
to  accept  these  as  guidelines,  or  postulates, 
or  self-evident  facts — or  better  yet,  what  the 
legal  profession  caUs  stlpxilatlons. 

Stipulation  No.  1  to  that  thto  problem  must 
be  solved.  We  have  no  choice.  No — we  do 
have  a  choice,  of  a  kind.  It  to  a  choice  be- 
tween greatness  and  mediocrity,  between  do- 
ing and  not  doing,  between  having  dynamic 
central  clUes  or  cities  that  are  dying  at  the 
core.  On  these  terms,  we  have  no  choice. 
The  question  now  to  not  whether,  but  how. 
And  how  soon? 

StlpiUatlon  No.  2  to  that  we  have  the  means 
to  solve  thto  problem.  We  can  solve  it  with 
the  technology  we  have  available  to  us  now. 

I  would  not  want  to  seem  to  underestimate 
the  dlfflculUes.  They  are  very  great,  very 
complex.  Thto  has  became  a  problem  of  a 
kind  and  scale  the  world  has  not  faced 
before.  It  to  absolutely  new:  an  extended, 
sprawUng  urban  area  for  mlUlons  of  pet^le 
built  around  a  dense  central  city.  But  we 
have  solved  great  problems  before,  and  we 
have  the  knowledge,  the  econcxnlc  base  for 
financial  support,  the  materlato,  the  ocmplex 
control  elements,  the  power  units,  and  the 
legal  machinery  for  solving  thto  one.  Our 
need  to  not  for  ideas  or  resources — ^but  rather 
for  will  and  execution. 

Can  we  afford  to  do  tt?  Is  It  eoonomleT 
The  answer  will  vary  from  dty  to  dty  and 
from  country  to  country.  Each  must  esti- 
mate what  it  to  worth  to  save  ttia  oentoal 
city:  to  reduce  wast*  motion  and  travil 
time  of  its  clUzema.  Each  must  oomparv  tlM 
cost  with  that  of  building  ctin  mac*  blfh- 
waya  into  the  city.  Ifiadi  must  weigh  igntrMt 
the  costs  tbe  larg«  and  rapid  incnaae  la 
property  values  and  tax  renreauaa  that  In- 
evitably seems  to  ooom  an  along  tiM  periph- 
ery of  a  new  rapid  tmnalt  aystem. 
PerbiHM  the  ilmplMt  answer  to  the  quw- 


tlon  to  another  question:  Can  we  affCHti  not 
to  do  it? 

SUpulatlon  No.  S  to  that  we  must  solve 
thto  problem  without  tAiring  over  more  and 
more  lu-ban  land  to  build  ever  more  costly 
highways  to  bring  and  deposit  more  and 
more  private  vehicles  into  an  Increasingly 
congeeJted  city.  To  build  more  and  more 
highways  Into  the  city  to  self-defeating.  We 
soon  will  come  to  that  point  where  we  will 
have  to  hang  a  sign  on  every  such  highway, 
"Sorry — City  Filled  Up." 

Stipulation  No.  4  to  that  we  will  not  solve 
thto  problem  simply  by  changing  the  owner- 
ship of  our  mass  transportation  services  or 
the  structure  of  the  body  responsible  for 
their  operation.  Thto  to  one  of  the  oldest 
deceptions  that  man  has  practiced  on  him- 
self— the  belief  that  a  problem  of  govern- 
ment, or  soctol  order,  or  technology  can  be 
solved  simply  by  a  change  of  ownership  or 
of  organizational  structure.  We  may  well 
have  to  make  such  organizational  changes, 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think 
that  thto,  of  Itself,  has  solved  anything. 

Stipulation  No.  5  to  that  we  can  never 
solve  the  mass  transit  problem  simply  by 
improving  and  extending  the  equipment  we 
now  have.  We  can't  solve  20th  century  prob- 
lems with  19th  century  concepts.  The 
transportation  units  must  move  in  new  ways, 
at  more  frequent  Intervato,  at  greater  speed. 
In  more  direct  routes,  along  uninterrupted 
rights-of-way,  imder  new  systems  of  control. 
For  thto,  bold  new  ideas  must  be  employed. 
We  must  use  new  concepts  in  materlato, 
tracks,  statioito,  control,  i>ower  units,  and 
rolling  stock.  What  thto  means,  simply,  to 
that  we  must  use  the  systems  approach  to 
mass  rapid  transit. 

Stipulation  No.  6  to  that,  since  thto  Is  both 
a  community  and  a  national  problem,  all 
appropriate  elements  of  the  economy  and  all 
leveto  of  government — Federal,  State  and 
local — must  work  together  to  solve  It. 

The  Federal  Government  must  participate 
In  thto  work,  but  must  not  dominate  It.  If 
we  create  a  Federal  agency  to  take  over  urban 
transportation  and  attempt  to  solve  it  solely 
with  Fedo^  fimds  and  Federal  direction, 
we  are  In  real  trouble.  The  reasons  for  thto 
are  written  In  principle.  In  practice,  and  on 
the  record  of  our  times. 

The  volimtary  groups  foimd  in  each  com- 
munity— the  private  organizations  managed 
by  fiUl-tlme  professlon&to  and  supp>orted  and 
directed  by  a  broad  representation  of  people 
from  bxislness,  finance,  organized  labor,  pub- 
lic ofBce  and  the  professions  must  partici- 
pate In  thto  work. 

We  should  never  take  these  volvmtary  or- 
ganizations or  their  work  for  granted.  They 
play  an  essential  part  In  any  oMnmunity  or 
regional  project  of  thto  kind.  Seven  years 
ago.  In  thto  dty,  Mr.  Brwln  D.  Oanham.  edi- 
tor of  the  Chrtotlan  Science  Monitor,  then 
serving  as  president  of  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  said  thto:  "By  voluntary  avoda- 
tlon  of  llke-mlndied  persons,  we  sway  events. 
We  exercise  Indlvidiaal  leadership  beet  when 
we  act  in  concert. 

"Thto  prlndple  of  voluntary  assodatlon 
runs  through  our  national  fabric  like  a 
thread  of  gold.  It  U  In  large  measure  the 
element  that  holds  us  together." 

The  Plttcburgh  experience  has  provided  an 
early  classic  example  of  what  voluntary, 
broad-based  assoclatUm  can  accomplish. 
Some  Bcorea  of  organizations  In  thto  county, 
pxibllo  and  private,  worked  here  under  the 
nonpartlaan  umbrella  of  leadership  of  the 
Allegheny  Conference  as  the  agency  of  central 
action.  No  existing  dtlzens'  group  was  un- 
dercut or  replaced.  Each  contributed  Its 
special  talenU  In  Its  own  area.  No  one  evw 
oaed.  or  tried  to  use.  the  agency  o*  central 
aetlon  for  penonal  or  corporate  prcrflt.  In 
similar  manner  the  entire  comm\inlty  has 
united  to  produce  the  conference  under  the 
spooaanblp  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Oreat«r  Pittsburgh. 
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FlDAUy.  tbe  fun  r«aoure«*  of  American  In- 
dustry miut  b«  h>maM«d  to  tbla  problem  of 
orban  transportation. 

WlMrever  and  whenever  tb«r«  haa  b«en  a 
national  problent  of  production  or  technol- 
ogy. Industry  baa  been  vital  to  Its  solution. 
Very  often  there  baa  been  an  Interweaving 
and  commingling  ot  Industry,  voluntary 
agencies,  and  tbe  government  at  all  leveUk 
Tbls  la  tbe  way  tbe  system  works  beat. 

Amerloan  Industry  has  massive  reaourcea 
to  draw  upon  in  Ogbtlng  tbe  battle  of  urban 
transit.  It  has  manpower,  production  facili- 
tlM,  and  reasarch  Uboratories.  It  has  the 
llMiiacaiiisiit  talent  required  to  coordinate  a 
eomplex  input  of  Ideas,  materials,  and  com- 
ponents In  the  solution  of  a  problem — In 
other  words,  the  ability  to  approach  mass 
transit  on  a  systems  basis.  Tbe  problem  will 
not  be  solved  b>  any  other  way. 

I  wUl  tell  you  frankly  that  we  In  Pittsburgh 
are  determined  to  master  our  urban  transit 
problems,  and  that  we  intend  to  build  here 
a  transit  system  of  the  moat  modern,  ad- 
vanced, and  effldent  design. 

Oar  first  purpose  Is  simple:  to  take  care 
of  tba  needs  of  our  city  and  Its  commuters. 
Oar  second  purpoae  is  to  mobilize  and  chan- 
nal  Into  the  field  of  urban  transit  a  complex 
ot  resoxircea  that  wlU  be  an  asset  and  a  help 
to  the  entire  Nation  and  maybe  the  world. 

Tbla  will  not  happen  ovenUght.  Tbe  basic 
tranalt  study  for  our  city  will  not  be  finished 
untU  early  next  year,  and  It  wUl  not  be  fin- 
lahed  for  our  southwestern  region  \intll  1970. 
But  It  will  happen. 

It  may  weU  be  that.  In  the  course  of  our 
vork.  Pittsburgh  will  >«tTifn«  a  kind  of  teat 
case — a  transit  laboratosy — from  which  we 
and  others  can  learn.  There  are  several  ra»- 
■ons  why  this  la  so.  Terrain  la  one  rnunn 
Real  estate  men  say  there  are  two  extremes 
In  the  lay  of  land — Houston  horizontal  and 
Pittsburgh  perpendicular.  We  know  that 
we  have  special  problems  here,  with  our 
rivers  and  bridges,  our  tunnels  and  narrow 
valleys,  our  communities  sitting  on  top  of 
liUIa.  (And  sometlmM  CO  the  sides  of  them.) 
We  win  take  tbaae  problema  In  stride.  And 
«•  will  not  mind  at  all  if.  in  10  years,  people 
are  saying  of  our  transit  system,  as  they  have 
said  of  our  renewal  program:  "Pittsburgh 
did  It.    If  Pittsburgh  can  do  It.  then  anybody 


We  believe  that  Pttuborgh  is  unique  for 
the  depth  and  variety  of  resources  It  can 
bring  to  bear  on  transit  problems.  In  this 
eoontry — in  what  Abraham  Lincoln  once 
called  the  great  State  of  Allegheny — we  have 
more  than  SO  corporations  with  fadUtlea. 
producU.  technology,  and  knowledge  Impor- 
tant in  this  field.  Uany  of  these  cocnpaniee 
are  now  directly  engaged  In  baalc  and  p(o- 
nesrlng  work  In  urban  transit.  Others  are 
producing  a  wide  range  of  supporting  prod- 
ucts, from  paint  and  protective  coattnga  to 
glaaa  and  lubrlcanta.  Some  of  the  companiea 
have  yet  to  fulfill  their  significant  potential 
capacity  to  contribute.  But  they  do  have 
that  potential. 

Tbe  Pittsburgh  compcmlea  which  are  now 
active  In  this  field  are  designing  and  fabricat- 
ing cars,  buses,  and  their  cofnponenta.  They 
are  producing  automaUc  train  electrical  con- 
trol systems,  air  braksa,  power  equipment, 
transit  car  propulsion  equlpmant,  automo- 
tive drives,  as  waU  aa  switching  and  signaling 
equipment.  These  companiea  built  tbe  Sky- 
bus  system.  They  provided  much  of  the  elec- 
trical equipment  and  metals  for  the  BARTD 
system  In  San  Prandsco.  They  are  building 
car  propulsion  and  automatic  train  control 
•ystema  for  Montreal. 

Uaas  transit  for  the  future  is  baaicaUy  a 
reaearch  and  derelopmect  problem  today — 
and  Ptttsburgb  haa  extraordinary  reaearch 
and  development  facUltlea.  Reaearch  la  Ux 
fact  our  third  largest  buatnaaa.  after  pri- 
mary metals  and  electrical  machinery,  and 


Just  ahead  of  education.  We  have  ISO  re- 
search laboratories  here,  representing  an  In- 
vestment of  more  tii&n  •350  milUoD  and  with 
a  staff  of  more  than  14,000  sdenttsts.  engi- 
neers, and  technicians.  The  reactor  (or  the 
atomic  submarine  was  reeearcbed.  developed, 
and  built  here,  as  was  the  Nation's  first  large- 
scale  central  station  nuclear  powerplant. 

United  States  Steel  has  Ito  research  labo. 
ratorlea  here,  and  Ouif  Oil,  Alcoa.  Weatlng- 
house  Electric.  Wabco,  Jones  and  Laughlin, 
National  Steel.  Plttsburgb  Plate  Glass.  Kop- 
pers,  Allegheny  Ludluin,  Robertshaw  Con- 
trols. Mine  Safety  Appliances.  Rockwell,  and 
many  others  who  are  going  to  give  me  trouble 
tomorroiw  for  not  mentioning  their  names. 
With  these  labs  are  the  very  extensive  re- 
search facilities  of  Mellon  Institute  and  two 
unlversltiee:  Pitt  and  Carnegie  Tech.  This 
adds  up  to  a  concentration  of  research  work 
unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  on 
whatever  basis  these  things  can  be  measured, 
whether  number  of  Installations,  variety  erf 
work,  amount  of  money  being  spent,  or  num- 
ber of  persons  directly  Involved. 

I've  tried  to  tell  you  some  of  the  reasons 
why  we  know  we  can  master  our  urban 
transit  problems  here  in  Pittsburgh. 

We  think  you  wUl  want  to  Interest  your- 
selves In  this  capcurlty  that  we  have  here  In 
Pittsburgh  to  help  you  solve  your  urban 
transit  problems.  We  are  going  to  presume 
on  this  belief  and  send  you  a  copy  of  a  cata- 
log which  presents  these  capabilities  In  far 
greater  detail  than  you  would  want  to  me  to 
present  here.  You  will  receive  one  of  these 
shortly  when  you  get  back  to  your  offices. 

We  offer  these  resources  to  tbe  Nation. 
These  services  can  be  dovetailed  with  those 
of  other  cities.  The  result  can  be  made  avail- 
able. In  organized,  practical,  usable  form,  to 
everyone  working  in  and  responsible  for 
urban  transit  programs — planners,  engineers, 
public  officials,  manufacturers,  financial 
agencies,  and  all  the  others. 

As  Important  sa  the  physical  resources  Is 
the  collection,  collation,  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge.  We  hope  to  make  a  contribution 
here.  Our  slogan  Is  contained  In  the  title  we 
have  given  this  talk:  "Ken- Axis."  It  oocnes 
from  Scotland  and  Ita  means  center  of 
knowledge.  I  admit  it  may  suffer  a  little 
In  the  translatifon. 

We  are  hopeful  that  we  have  made  an 
affirmative  contribution  In  calling  this  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation. We  know  that  this,  the  first  Con- 
ference, la  only  a  beginning.  In  about  3 
minutes  you  will  hear  an  announcement  of 
still  another  forward  step  In  the  developing 
wcrld  of  mass  transit. 

In  closing.  I  wUI  remind  you  of  the  facts  I 
cited  at  the  beginning  of  these  retnarka^the 
evidences  of  the  astonishing  growth  and  de- 
velopment and  material  progress  that  have 
taken  place  over  tbe  past  20  years. 

I  submit  that  any  people  who  can  accom- 
plish what  these  figures  reveal  can  and  will 
build  for  this  country  a  system  of  mass  and 
rapid  transit  on  a  level  with  their  other 
achievements,  and  one  worthy  of  men  living 
In  the  last  third  of  the  30th  century.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  la  not  becoming  of  us  to  wonder 
whether  we  can  solve  these  problems.  I  say 
that  it  Is  not  wise  of  us  to  delay  any  longer 
in  moving  forward. 

We  Invite  each  of  you  In  this  audience  to 
help  us  here  In  Pittsburgh  solve  our  urban 
transportation  problem  through  tbe  ex- 
change of  Ideas  and  solutions  to  the  complex 
problem  we  face  aa  we  have  been  doing  for 
the  last  3  days.  In  return,  we  here  in  Pltta- 
borgb.  pronalae  you  the  dedication  of  our  In- 
dustrial strength,  our  research  capability, 
and  our  educational  Institutions  to  help  you 
solve  your  problems. 

CaUeeUveiy.  bow  eaa  we  fan? 


Connecticat  It  Prond  of  Serceant  in  Green 

Dcrvt 


EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

or   CONWECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2. 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
record  of  soldier  who  comes  from  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent  and 
from  my  hometown — Bristol,  Conn. 

S.  Sgt,  James  Powers  wears  the 
respected  green  beret  of  the  Army's 
special  forces.  He  has  served  14  years  in 
the  Army.  Recently  he  returned  to 
Connecticut  to  visit  his  family.  He  was 
interviewed  by  the  Bristol  Press.  I  sub- 
mit that  Interview  for  the  Rxcoro.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Sergeant  Powers  is 
typical  of  the  thousands  of  young  men  in 
uniform,  who  around  the  globe  hold 
secure  the  ramparts  of  the  free  world. 
Thx  OaxxN  Bnrr:   Local  Soloooi  Honorkd 

A  Bristol  man  will  arrive  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  today,  where  he  wlU  be  commended 
for  bis  outstanding  work  In  South  Vietnam 
as  a  member  of  the  Army's  special  forces. 

He  is  S/Sgt.  James  P.  Powers.  34.  son  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Powers  of  80  West  Street. 

Staff  Sergeant  Powers  visited  relatives  here 
yesterday  prior  to  leaving  for  Washington. 
The  special  forces  soldier,  who  wears  the 
green  beret.  Is  a  14-year  veteran  of  Uncle 
Sam's  Army. 

WhUe  in  Vietnam.  Powers  covered  such 
well-known  batUefields  at  Plel  Mel,  Da  Nang. 
Saigon.  Plelku.  Quang  Ngal.  Quang  Trl.  and 
Ash&u.  The  latter  was  recently  overrun 
by  North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  troops, 
who  wiped  out  much  of  that  special  forces 
g^arrrtson. 

"I  was  at  Aahau  last  April,"  Staff  Sergeant 
Powers  reported.  "It  is  located  close  to  the 
border  and  is  an  Ideal  observation  poet  for 
movements  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Trail, 
reportedly  heavUy  traveled  by  troop  and 
supply  convoys  of  the  Communists. 

"Tou  really  cannot  understand  why  we 
are  In  Vietnam  until  you  see  what  we  have 
to  see,-  Powers  said.  "Sure  I  believe  what 
we  are  doing  is  Important.  Again  It's  hard 
to  believe,  but  our  mission  there  Is  vital." 

He  attended  local  schools  and  Bristol  High 
School  before  Joining  the  Army.  After  basic 
training  at  Fort  Riley.  Kane.,  and  a  tough 
stint  of  airborne  training  at  Port  Bennlng, 
Oa.,  Powers  went  to  Fort  Bragg.  N.C.,  and 
began  Instruction  and  drills  with  the  eUte 
special  forces  units. 

Graduates  of  this  tough  guerrilla  training 
are  awarded  the  green  beret,  symbol  of  this 
Nation's  finest  soldiers. 

Powers  underwent  18  testing  weeks  of 
grueling  oounter  Insurgency  tactics  with 
emphasis  on  survival  and  fighting  In  almost 
every  type  of  environment. 

The  Bristol  man.  aiter  completion  of  his 
training  was  shipped  to  Badolts,  Germany, 
and  took  up  an  assignment  with  tbe  10th 
Special  Forces  Group.  He  stayed  at  Badoltz 
for  a  years. 

In  1958,  Powers  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Fort  Bragg  for  refresher  courses 
In  new  and  more  advanced  types  of  guerrilla 
warmaklng  and  then  was  ordered  out  to 
Okinawa  for  a  4-year  hitch  with  the  1st  Spe- 
cial Forces. 
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The  mild-mannered,  almost  shy,  young 
man  Is  the  third  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight. 
A  younger  brother  now  Is  with  the  Army. 

Prom  Okinawa.  Powers  then  began  TDT  as- 
signments In  Laos,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 
TDY  hitches  are  brief  6-month  periods  of  as- 
signments. Staff  Sergeant  Powers  served  for 
the  most  part  as  an  adviser  to  Laotian,  Thai, 
and  Vietnamese  troops. 

In  South  Vietnam,  he  based  his  operations 
with  the  primitive  Montagnards,  a  people  he 
said  made  fine  warriors. 

"We  learned  as  much  from  them  as  they 
did  from  us."  Staff  Sergeant  Powers  related. 
■We  attempted  to  Instruct  them  Into  the 
more  technical  aspects  of  waging  guerrilla 
warfare,  while  they  taught  us  a  great  deal 
about  how  to  survive  In  the  lush  Jungles  of 
that  country." 

Next  stop  on  his  Itinerary  Powers  said  is 
what  Is  hoped  to  be  a  lengthy  educational 
period  in  Washington  at  the  Special  Warfare 
Center. 

"I'm  going  to  see  If  I  can  get  my  orders 
changed  so  I  can  enter  a  47-week  language 
course.  No,  I  don't  think  I  will  be  going  back 
to  Vietnam.  I  probably  will  get  what  I'm 
after,  but  if  I  have  to  go  back  I  will." 

Besides  a  short  visit  with  his  mother.  Ser- 
geant Powers  also  dripped  in  on  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Florence  Noyes  of  97  West  Street,  and 
his  sister.  Mrs.  Ella  Marks  of  108  Geary 
Avenue. 
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Now  Yon  Can  Complain  About  TV  Com- 
mericdt — Some  AdTice  From  One  of 
the  Top  Women  in  Advertising  in  the 
United  States,  Ben  Adams  of  St  Lonis 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss 
Beatrice  Adams  of  St.  Louis,  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  Is  one 
of  the  top  women  In  advertising  In  the 
United  States,  and  we  in  St.  Louis  are 
proud  of  her  as  a  person  and  as  a  busi- 
nesswoman. I  am  personally  proud  to 
count  her  as  a  friend. 

Recently,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
carried  an  excellent  article  by  Peggy 
Johnson  about  Bea  Adams  and  the  work 
of  the  Committee  for  Improvement  of 
Advertising,  on  which  she  is  one  of  two 
women  members. 

I  think  the  advice  given  by  Miss  Adams. 
as  relayed  by  Peggy  Johnson  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch,  is  good  advice  for  any  parent, 
and  for  any  television  viewer,  to  follow. 

If    the   commercials    are    offensive or 

worse — as  they  sometimes  are.  the  com- 
plaints should  go  to  the  advertising  In- 
dustry as  one  way  to  clean  up  practices 
within  the  Industry. 

As  a  consumer  spokesman  In  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  join  those  who  attack  ad- 
vertising for  all  Uls;  I  think  advertis- 
ing—good advertising — serves  a  highly 
useful  purpose.  Our  economy  would 
never  have  grown  to  today's  fabulous 
heights  without  it. 

But  advertising  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  actions — under  law,  wherever 
necessary,  and  under  effective  standards 
of  good  practice  and  high  ethics  within 
the  Industry. 


Many  of  the  commercials  on  television 
are  good  fun.  Some  are  horrible.  Just 
horrible.  I  ^Intend  to  follow  Bea  Adams' 
advice  hereafter  when  a  ctxnmerclal  of- 
fends me,  and  I  hc^je  other  citizens  will 
do  the  same  thing  and  contact  the  Com- 
mittee for  Improvement  of  Advertising 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver- 
tisers and  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies.  The  address  of 
the  committee,  as  given  In  this  article,  is 
155  East  44th  Street.  New  York  City,  at- 
tention Mr.  William  HelmUch.  secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  Peggy  John- 
son's Post-Dispatch  article  of  March  11. 
1966,  about  Miss  Beatrice  Adams,  as 
follows: 

Now  You  Can  Complain  About  TV 

COMMBCIALa 

(By  Peggy  Johnson) 
Do  certain  television  OMmnerclals  make 
you  long  to  throw  your  coffee  cup  through 
the  screen?  Does  the  drip-drip-drlp  of 
stomach  acid  spoU  your  morning  bacon  and 
eggs? 

Then  complain  to  William  Heimlich,  secre- 
tary of  the  ANA-AAAA  Committee  for  Im- 
provement of  Advertising.  His  group  com- 
prises representatives  ot  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Advertising  Agencies,  155  East  44th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

This  advice  comes  from  Miss  Beatrice 
Adams,  a  vice  preeldent  of  Gardner  Adver- 
tUlng  Co.,  916  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis,  and  one 
of  the  two  women  on  the  committee.  She 
says  that  If  the  offending  advertisement  is 
printed,  It  should  accompany  the  complaint 
with  name  and  date  of  publication.  If  It  la 
a  radio  or  television  commercial,  the  staUon 
call  letters  or  network  and  the  thne  and 
date  of  the  broadcast  should  be  given. 

She  believes  that  advertising  that  offends 
the  standards  of  good  taste  and  decency,  that 
deliberately  misleads  or  that  appears  to  smear 
rival  buBlneeses  la  bad  tor  the  entire  adver- 
tising profession.  Therefore  the  committee 
was  set  up  as  a  clearinghouse  for  complaints. 
Members  of  the  committee  are  ezi>erienced 
ad  men  and  wcwnen.  As  soon  as  the  major- 
ity have  looked  into  a  complaint,  the  secre- 
tary notiflea  the  advertiser  and  Its  agency. 
Complainants  are  never  Identified  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  to  the  advertiser.  <»• 
to  the  agency.  The  committee  foimd  that 
nearly  25  percent  of  the  complaints  repre- 
sented Justifiable  criticism.  Findings  are 
relayed  tisually  through  friendly  personal 
meetings  with  offenders.  In  the  latest  re- 
ported year,  seven  out  of  eight  (advertisers 
criticized)  quickly  feU  back  into  line. 

"It  must  be  noted  that  the  committee's 
Is  not  a  fact-and-flgure  Job.  Misleading  or 
Illegal  advertising  U  handled  by  Government 
regulations  or  the  Better  Business  Bureau." 
Miss  Adams  poinded  out. 

The  most  flagrant  offenses  are  suggestlve- 
ness,  excessive  nudity,  repulslveness.  Illness 
too  graphically  displayed  (audiences  some- 
times object  that  drug  and  hygienic  ada  ap- 
pear on  television  during  their  dinner  hour) . 
Improper  reference  to  patriotic  w  religious 
themes  Is  sometimes  an  offender,  as  Is  Im- 
plied endorsement  of  bad  habits.  A  televi- 
sion commercial  builds  dramatic  Impact  by 
showing  a  tantrum,  but  It  may  make  parents 
wince  because  they  fear  that  their  children 
may  copy  the  behavlw. 

She  pointed  out  that,  as  a  whole,  producers 
of  commercials  try  to  be  In  good  taste  and 
not  offend  anyone. 

"A  good  deal  of  thought  and  psychology  go 
into  producing  a  television  commercial," 
Miss  Adams  said.  "Most  commercials  are 
aimed  at  the  middle-class  housewife,  and  86 


pwjent  Of  all  goods  are  bought  by  women. 
There  are  stui  more  In  the  middle  than  on 
the  top  or  bottom. 

"The  emotional  reaction  to  your  product  Is 
what  makes  all  the  difference.  Women  re- 
act strongly  to  the  stunning  white  knight 
on  the  white  charger.  Psychologically  ha 
takes  them  back  to  their  fairy  tale  days. 
They  also  like  to  think  of  the  muscular  Mr. 
Clean  helping  them  In  the  kitchen.  But 
they  can  react  just  as  strongly  against  a  com- 
mercial which  offends  their  good  taste." 

Miss  Adams  was  asked  about  one  of  my 
favorite  commercials  for  a  packaged  soup 
mix.  It  starts  out  with  a  catchy  lltUe  tune; 
"How  do  they  do  It  at  the  price?"  Then  a 
little  man  pops  up  and  says  (confidentially) 
out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth.  "They  steal  the 
rice." 

Miss  Adams  explained  that  only  a  very 
imaginative  advertiser  would  buy  this  sort 
of  commercial. 

"Some  commercials  are  conversation 
pieces,"  she  continued.  "They  are  so  weU 
done  that  people  talk  about  them.  The  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art  In  New  York  periodically 
selects  commercial  classics  and  shows  them 
In  the  museum  like  old  movies." 

She  modestty  refrained  from  telling  us  of 
her  own  commercials  that  became  classics, 
but  a  friend  remarked  that  one  Adams  com- 
mercial featuring  a  baby  and  a  lullaby  for 
an  evaporated  milk  company  ran  for  more 
than  8  years. 

'TU  bet  that  kid  U  In  college  by  now" 
Miss  Adams  said. 

She  Is  working  on  television  commericals 
for  the  Australian  miu-ket.  "It  must  be  hanl 
to  do  when  you're  so  far  away."  I  ventured. 

"Ouch  my  pouch,"  she  roared. 


Mr.  Sparling^s  Views  on  \^etnani 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam A.  Sparling.  Jr.,  Is  currently  wOTklng 
In  Vietnam  as  assistant  personnel  man- 
ager for  Morrison -Kmidsen  on  their  very 
Important  constructlMi  projects  there. 

Recently,  Mr.  Sparling,  In  a  letter  to 
his  father,  set  forth  his  Impressions  on 
the  American  position  In  Vietnam.  The 
young  man,  who  Is  the  author  of  this 
statement,  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience In  living  and  working  abroad 
and  I  believe  Is  quite  learned  in  matters 
of  this  kind. 

In  view  of  this,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  that  por- 
tion of  Mr.  Sparling's  letter  which  gives 
his  candid  views  on  our  Vietnam  policy. 
ExcnPTS  Psoif  Lrm»  Fboii  W.  A.  SpASLiNa. 

J«.,  TO  His  Pabemtb.  Masch  C,  1966,  From 

Saioon 

Don't  doubt  our  being  in  Vietnam — one 
set  of  circumstances,  defense  against  agres- 
sion, got  us  In  here — and  other  drcumstancea 

have  come  to  bear  on  the  situation  since 

these,  our  doubters  and  detractors  seem 
to  prefer  to  regard  as  the  whole  Issue,  and 
conveniently  overlook  what  got  us  here  In 
the  first  place — but  while  they  may  quibble 
and  Ue  by  omission,  you  can  be  assured  no 
one  here  Is  suffering  from  such  confusion 
or  delusion.  There  is  an  enemy;  he  does 
come  frcwn  the  Communist*;  he  Is  a  terrOT- 
1st  and  oppressor;   and  our  fighting  Mm   ig 
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tbm  last  cb*nc«  for  the  whol«  population  of 
South  Vietnam.  Thi«  the  South  VletoamM* 
understand  w«ll.  It  can  be  confualng  at 
hotne.  bacanae  tb«  real  anemy  never  g«ta 
hit;  aoid  becauae  of  ttxe  American-South 
Vletnaiaeae  eSort  to  aalvage  the  enemy's 
pawn,  not  destroy  It:  but  let  me  Just  aaaura 
you  of  this — the  more  I  sea,  tbe  n>ore  I'm  con- 
Tlnced  that  not  only  ar«  w«  rl^bt — but  even 
a  Uttle  more  than  that — aivd  the  prouder  I 
am  of  Americans. 


Rcfifiiatioa  of  David  Dnbiniky  a»  Prett- 
deat  of  IIm  laternatioBal  Ladies  Gar- 
nent  Workers  Unoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  jr«w  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  David  Dublnsky.  one  of  the 
true  titans  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, has  stepped  down  and  he  will  be 
hard  to  replace.  For  34  years  he  has 
been  president  of  the  International 
lAdies  Garment  Workers  Union  and 
under  his  dlrectlcHi  the  union  workers 
and  the  Industry  have  iMxispered. 

In  1932  when  he  assumed  command  of 
the  union  It  was  bankrupt  and  the  sweat 
shop  was  a  way  of  life  In  the  Industry. 
Today  the  ILGWU  has  almost  a  half 
million  members  and  finds  Itself  finan- 
cially In  the  position  of  lending  money  to 
the  Rockefeller  Interests  for  dvlc  proj- 
ects In  Puerto  Rico. 

In  his  years  as  president,  the  little 
giant  ot  the  ILGWU  fought  and  defeated 
a  strong  Communist  element  that  sought 
to  bleed  the  union  and  which  had 
brought  It  to  the  verge  of  extinction. 
He  fought  for  and  won  a  host  of  social 
reforms  tn  the  Industry  Including  better 
working  conditions,  reduced  hours,  re- 
tirement and  medical  benefits  and  low 
rent  housing.  The  union  built,  under 
David  Dubln8k7'8  leadership,  an  orphan- 
age In  China,  a  trade  school  In  Prance. 
and  lent  large  amounts  of  money  to  the 
fledgling  Israeli  Nation,  while  at  the 
same  time  fostering  training  and  ap- 
iventlcefihlp  programs  for  American 
votkers.  Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bad 
occasion  while  In  Mcmdello,  Sldly,  to 
visit  an  orphanage  and  school  known 
as  Institute  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  a 
project  heavily  supported  by  the  ILGWU. 
I  wish  that  every  Member  here  could  see 
the  fine  work  that  Is  being  made  possible 
to  a  large  degree  by  the  ILGWU  support 
of  this  orphanage  and  schooL 

In  New  York  the  garment  Industry  Is 
a  major  Industry  and  around  the  world. 
the  New  York  garment  center  Is  regarded 
as  the  pacemaker.  But  It  could  not  be 
so  without  the  stability  that  Mr.  EKibln- 
sky  and  his  union  have  provided  to  the 
Industry. 

Today's  new  labor  leaders,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  not  of  the  Dublnsky  heri- 
tage, and  In  fact  how  could  they  be? 
They  did  not  have  to  fight  In  the  streets 
lor  what  are  now  considered  the  normal 
lights  of  the  worktogman  nor  did  any 


of  them  spend  time  in  a  Czarlst  Jail  In 
Poland  for  leading  a  strike  against  their 
father's  bakery.  This  Is  not  meant  to 
denegrate  today's  labor  leaders.  It  la 
just  that,  as  it  always  must,  the  old  order 
changeth. 

I  have  been  privileged  over  the  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  many  friends  with- 
in the  ILGWU.  I  am  sure  they  Join  me 
in  a  genuine  sadness  at  the  fight  of 
David  Dublnsky  stepping  down  and  I 
am  also  sure  that  they  join  me  in  wish- 
ing David  Dublnsky  an  affectionate 
mazel  tov. 


New  Policy  Lifts  Resfaictioas  on  Govern- 
■lent  Personnel  Informatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CALiroaxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

r?iursday,  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  last  week  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  the  removal 
of  Government  secrecy  when  It  issued  a 
policy  statement  which,  for  the  first  time. 
sets  forth  Govemment-wlde  guidelines 
for  access  by  the  public  and  the  Congress 
to  the  names  and  salaries  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  is  an  area  which  long  has 
been  criticized  as  an  Information  vacuimi 
In  many  departments  and  agencies.  A 
glaring  example  occurred  only  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment refused  to  release  the  names  and 
salaries  of  summer  employees,  even  to 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  made  its  first  in- 
vestigation of  the  availability  of  names 
of  Federal  employees  in  1956.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  recognized  at  that 
time  that  basic  Information  about  em- 
ployees was  clearly  within  the  public  do- 
main and  It  responded  by  establishing  a 
set  of  Internal  information  giiidelines 
that  provided  for  the  release  of  the 
names  and  salaries  of  its  own  employees. 
Ui\fortunately.  these  guidelines  were  ig- 
nored by  other  departments  and  agencies 
and  they  continued  to  lay  down  their 
own  rules  and  regulations  which,  in 
many  Instances,  permitted  In  my  opinion 
an  unlawful  Information  blackout  about 
their  employees. 

Throughout  the  years  as  the  subcom- 
mittee chipped  away — agency  by 
agency — at  employee  information  re- 
strictions, the  Civil  Service  Commission 
gave  Its  full  cooperation  in  helping  to  set 
the  stage  for  a  Govemment-wlde  policy 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  for  de- 
partments and  agencies,  with  few  excep- 
tions, to  release  information  about  their 
employees  to  the  public  and  to  Congress. 

The  Commission's  policy  statement  of 
March  17,  1966,  which  Is  patterned  after 
its  own  internal  guidelines,  achieves  this 
long  sought  objective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  herewith  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  policy  state- 
ment and  guidelines: 


U.S.  CrvxL  Ssavics  Commission, 
Waahinffton,  D.C..  March  17,  t9€6. 
Subject:   Issuance     of     General     Policy     on 
Responding    to   Requests   for   Names   of 
Employees  and  Identifying  Information. 
Heads    of    Departments    and    Independent 
Establishments. 

From  time  to  time  a  Federal  agency  may 
b«  asked  for  the  names  alone,  or  fcx'  the 
names  and  certain  Identifying  Information, 
of  sotne  or  all  of  Its  employees.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  holds  that  tbe  names, 
position  titles,  grades,  salaries,  and  duty 
stations  of  Federal  employees  are  public  In- 
formation. As  an  example  of  the  public 
nature  of  this  Information,  the  Official  Reg- 
ister ot  tbe  United  States  for  many  years 
contained  the  luunes  of  all  Government  em- 
ployees, with  title,  salary.  State  of  origin, 
and  duty  station. 

The  Commission  believes,  therefore,  that 
standard  Government  policy  generally  should 
be  to  release  names,  position  titles,  grades, 
salaries,  and  duty  stations  In  response  to 
requests. 

For  assistance  tn  carrying  out  that  broad 
policy  when  lists  are  requested,  the  Com- 
mission baa  Issued  the  following  guides, 
based  on  Its  own  experience  and  after  con- 
sultation With  Interested  groups: 

The  agency  should  comply  promptly  with 
every  request  for  the  names,  position  titles, 
grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations  of  Federal 
employees  unless  (a)  there  Is  a  definite 
showing  that  the  release  would  b«  contrary 
to  the  puUlc  Interest:  (b)  It  U  evident  that 
the  list  is  (ought  for  purposes  of  commercial 
or  other  solicitation;  (c)  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  names  would  be  used  for 
purposes  which  may  be  In  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act;  or  (d)  the  costs  or  labor  Involved 
In  the  preparation  of  the  list  would  require 
an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  agency  funds 
or  Interruption  of  the  work  of  the  agency. 
If  unwarranted  time  or  cost  woiild  be  In- 
volved, the  person  requesting  the  list  should 
be  told  that  and  what  costs  must  be  paid 
or  work  arrangements  made  by  him  before 
the  list  will  be  (umlahed. 

The  guides  may  be  applied  to  specific  re- 
quests along  tbe  following  lines: 

From  Congressmen  or  congressional  com- 
mittees: Tbe  information  should  be  fur- 
nished promptly;  If  furnishing  lists  precisely 
as  requested  would  entail  undue  cost,  this 
should  be  reported  to  the  requesting  i>arty 
along  with  suggesUons  of  any  possible  al- 
ternatives that  would  be  helpful  but  more 
economical. 

From  the  press  and  other  Information 
media  on  behalf  of  the  public:  The  Infor- 
mation should  be  furnished  promptly  If  It  Is 
available  without  unreasonable  public  ex- 
pense or  interruption  of  regular  work; 
otherwise,  estimate  the  necessary  time  and 
costs.  Inform  the  requesting  party  what  Is 
Involved,  and  determine  If  the  needs  can  be 
met  with  Information  that  can  be  furnished 
at  reasonable  cost  or  expenditure  of  time. 
When  Information  media  desire  lists  for 
solicitation  purposes,  they  are  treated  like 
other  commercial  firms. 

From  commercial  firms  and  Individual 
solicitors:  Such  requests  should  ordinarily 
be  refused;  exceptions  should  be  made  only 
when  it  Is  clear  that  the  public  Interest  will 
be  served  (for  example,  requests  from  com- 
pilers of  widely  iised  directories)  and  there 
will  be  negligible  public  expense  or  Inter- 
ruption of  work.  In  no  event  will  names  be 
fiimlshed  for  solicitation  purposes. 

From  charitable  organizations:  Few  If  any 
requests  should  be  received  from  charitable 
organisations  since  the  arrangements  for 
charitable  fundraising  in  tlie  Federal  service 
are  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Fundraising 
Manual.  Mall  solicitation  of  employees  at 
place  of  employment  is  not  authorized,  and 
this  should  be  emphasized  to  any  group  re- 
questing a  list  of  names.  If  a  charitable  or- 
ganlzattOA  desires  a  list  for  other  than  solld- 
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tatlon   purposes.  It  should  be  treated  like 
other  nonprofit  organizations. 

Prom  nonprofit  organizations  such  as  pro- 
fessional societies,  schools,  unions,  veteran* 
organlzaUons,  State  societies,  etc.:  In  gen- 
eral, It  should  be  the  poUcy  to  cooperate 
fully  with  these  organizations  when  It  la 
evident  that  Uttle  cost  to  the  agency  or  m- 
terrupUon  of  work  would  result.  Otherwise, 
esUmate  the  necessary  time  and  costs,  inform 
the  requesting  party  what  is  Involved,  and 
determine  if  the  needs  can  be  met  with  In- 
formation that  can  be  furnished  at  reason- 
able cost  or  exi>endititre  of  time. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission; 

Nicholas  J.  Ooanovic, 

Executive  Director. 
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Milwankee  County  Property  Owners'  As- 
sociation Makes  Its  Case  Against  the 
Property  Tax 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MU- 
waukee  County  Property  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation. In  a  recent  Issue  of  Its  publica- 
tion, the  Property  Owner,  listed  25  rea- 
sons why  the  property  tax  should  not  be 
the  sole  source  of  revenue  for  local  gov- 
ernment. In  the  thought  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  may  be  Interested  In  this 
thought-provoking  analysis  of  the  draw- 
backs of  a  property  tax,  I  include  It 
herewith: 
A  Stbono  Cass  Against  thb  Pbopebtt  Tax 

To  all  of  thoee.  who  have  not  given  this 
much  thought  hereUxfore : 

1-  The  property  tax  Is  no  longer  a  public 
tax.  since  It  does  not  cover  all  persons  equi- 
tably. 

2.  It  Is  only  a  selecUve  tax  because  $750 
fflOUlon  of  tax  assessed  property  Is  tax  exempt. 
The  amount  is  28  percent  of  total  assess- 
ments In  Mllwaxikee. 

3.  Property  tax  does  not  carry  any  credit 
refund  like  the  sales  tax  for  heads  of  fami- 
lies, who  were  forced  to  build  or  buy  living 
aooommodaUona . 

4.  It  oarrles  no  exenvptlons  for  large  fami- 
lies like  the  income  tax,  but  only  a  oompJete 
exemption  for  certain  InstltuOons  and  cor- 
porations that  could  v€ry  well  afford  to  pay 

6.  It  Is  unfair,  beoauae  It  may  be  possible 
to  put  a  price  on  property,  but  riOt  a  true 
value.    A  dollar  has  the  same  value  for  aU. 

6.  It  Is  not  a  direct  tax  to  all  peofrie.  TO 
many  it  Is  onJy  an  indirect  tax. 

7.  An  Indirect  tax  does  not  carry  the  same 
bite  as  the  direct  tax. 

8.  The  property  tax  la  not  based  on  ability 
to  pay.  ' 

9.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  anywhere 
that  a  property  tax  be  used  as  support  for  the 
bulk  of  our  Government  ooets. 

10.  A  property  tax  should  cover  only  tb« 
costs  of  city  services  to  property  owners,  and 
not  also  benefits,  that  aU  property  owner* 
do  not  get. 

11.  A  change  to  a  nonproperty  tax  doea 
not  shift  the  tax  load  from  one  pocket  to 
another,  but  frotn  the  pockets  ot  tbe  few  to 
the  pockets  of  the  many  or  all. 

12.  A  man  with  a  high  loan  pays  a  high 
property  tax  on  the  porUon  of  the  property 
he  does  not  own. 


13.  Persons  dei>endlng  upon  the  public  tax 
for  a  living  should  not  insist  that  their  earn- 
ings come  only  from  a  property  tax. 

14.  The  cost  of  administration  and  collec- 
tion of  the  property  tax  Is  most  cumbersome 
and  expensive  and  subject  to  political 
maneuvering. 

16.  A  man's  home  is  subject  to  government 
seizure,  U  the  tax  for  It  Is  not  forthcoming. 

16.  Only  one-third  of  the  heads  of  families 
In  MUwaukee  are  prc^>erty  owners,  but  foot 
80  percent  of  the  local  government  costs. 

17.  The  property  tax  Is  decreasing  in  im- 
portance In  many  States. 

18.  Property  assessments  are  not  flexible 
enough  to  adjust  themselves  to  fluctuating 
values. 

19.  Standards  of  property  assessments  vary 
with  the  various  units  of  government. 

20.  Income-producing  property  U  taxed 
two  ways:  (1)  through  property  values.  (2) 
through  Income  produced,  which  is  Illegal. 

21.  A  sales  tax  Is  said  to  take  the  milk  and 
shoes  frtxn  babies.  The  property  tax  pulls 
the  pants  off  the  old  man. 

22.  Properties  are  depreciated  In  value 
through  high  property  tax.  and  special 
assessments. 

23.  High  property  taxes  only  prevent  proper 
maintenance  and  modernization,  causing 
slums. 

24.  No  income  tax  deduction  Is  allowed 
for  property  tax  on  homes  In  the  State  in- 
come tax  law.  So  we  pay  In  the  State  a 
property  tax  on  our  homes  and  also  an  in- 
come tax.    That  is  double  taxation. 

25.  Too  many  doctors  of  economy  are  try- 
ing to  juggle  conditions  around  to  bring 
forth  a  larger  tax  return,  but  they  will  con- 
tinue to  fall,  because  all  economy  Is  based 
on  proper  balance  In  competitive  factors. 


Message  From  a  Teenager 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  has 
been  written  and  demonstrated  as  to  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  modem  teenager. 

Portunately.  the  great  majortty  of  high 
school  and  college  students  in  America 
are  dedicated,  hard  working,  clear- 
thinking  individuals  and  theirs  is  a  voice 
which  must  be  heard  and  heeded.  The 
following  letter  received  from  a  teenager 
constituent  demonstrates  this  clearly  and 
I  would  Uke  to  share  It  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

Congressman  Job  SKnBrrz. 
VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deax  Six:  There  has  been,  as  you  well 
known,  an  extreme  amount  of  controversy 
over  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  U  my  Arm  beUef  that  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  curtail  communism  in 
southeast  Asia.  Communism  Is  an  extreme 
and  real  threat  to  all  of  us.  We,  as  a  people 
who  love  and  honor  freedom  must  not  allow 
these  masses  of  people  to  be  conquered  and 
imprisoned  by  a  totaUtarlan  state.  Of 
course,  there  wiU  be  those  who  will  suffer 
and  die,  but  we  should  be  proud  that  we  as 
Americans  have  a  cause  worth  flghUng,  suf- 
fering and  dying  for.  War  is  never  pleasant, 
but  on  the  otho-  hand  which  is  worse — living 
In  a  world  without  freedom  or  flghtlne  for 
the  rights  of  aU  men? 


I,  as  a  citizen,  do  not  even  suggest  what 
steps  need  to  be  taken  miUtartly  or  diplo- 
matically, but  st^js  must  be  taken.  I  urge 
you  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  assure  vic- 
tory. 

Respectfully  yours,  ' 

WnXXAM  T.  NOBTH, 

Vice  Chairman, 
Chase  County  Teenage  Republican. 
Stbono  Cttt,  Kans. 


The  Dividends  Accming  From  a  Strong 
Stand  Against  Commaaism  in  Sontb- 
east  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roscoe 
Drummond.  in  the  following  column 
from  the  March  16.  1966.  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  lists  some  of 
the  Important  changes  In  policy  <m  the 
part  of  Asian  countries  during  the  past 
year. 

Although  no  one  claims  that  our  policy 
of  resistance  to  Communist  aggression  in 
Vietnam  is  solely  responsible  for  them  it 
Is  quite  clear  that  our  actions  have  cer- 
tainly contributed  to  those  changes. 

Mr,  Drummond's  column  follows: 
vs.  Cattsx  on  Otrxb  Fbonts  Advancxd  bt 

Vmt  Srowino — ^Laos,  Cambodia  Cttb) 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washnoton.— One  thing  the  American 
people  do  not  want  about  Vietnam  Is  false 
optimism.  We  know  the  road  ahead  will  be 
anxious  and  painful. 

But  since  it  became  clear  that  the  United 
States  U  prepared  to  stay  the  course  in  Viet- 
nam, there  have  been  heartening  dividends. 

What  has  happened  during  the  past  year 
following  the  strong  stand— and  successfiU 
battles— by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam? 

The  evidence  Is  showing  up  In  many  na- 
tions in  Asia  and  the  far  Pacific  When  you 
add  them  up.  they  begin  to  show  how  sig- 
nificantly events  have  begun  to  move  during 
the  very  period  the  once  Immlment  Vietcong 
victory  has  been  moving  farther  away  from 
their  reach. 
The  record  tells  Its  own  story: 
Laos:  Twelve  months  ago  the  Laotian 
Communists  were  a  mo\mtlng  peril  to  the 
government.  Today  they  are  badly  splin- 
tered. 

Cambodia:  Twelve  months  ago  it  seemed 
that  Prince  Sihanouk  was  trying  to  win  merit 
points  with  the  Communists  as  a  hedge 
against  the  future.  Today  he  Is  warning  hU 
own  people  that.  If  North  Vietnam  prevails, 
they  can  expect  no  mercy  from  their  own 
Communist  Party. 

PhlUpplnes:  Twelve  months  ago  the  PhU- 
ipplnes  were  wracked  with  riots  in  protest 
against  even  the  smaU  support  the  govern- 
ment was  giving  to  Saigon.  Now  the  gov- 
ernment is  preparing  to  send  troops. 

Korea:  Twelve  months  ago  Korea  had  con- 
tributed only  token  forces  to  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam.  Now  it  Is  at  the  point  of 
bringing  the  total  of  Its  combat  troops  there 
to  44,000 — ^more.  in  iH^portlon  to  its  popu- 
lation ctf  28,500.000,  than  the  United  States 
Itself. 

Pelplng-Moscow:  Twelve  months  ago  the 
American  and  foreign  critics  ot  VS.  policy 
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Jn  VtetzLASQ  wer*  In  n— nlwr-r  eborus  declar- 
ing that  one  eotii»qiMiw  of  tb«  U^  ctod- 
Blon  to  defend  South  Vtetn&m  wa«  bound  to 
b*ppea:  It  would  end  the  Slno-Sovlet  feud 
and  drive  Moecow  and  Pelping  back  Into 
each  other's  arms.    It  did  Just  the  opposite. 

Japan:  Twelve  months  ago  Japan  was 
moving  toward  a  new  modus  vlvendl  with 
Red  China  and  was  the  center  of  harsh 
criticism  of  XJ3.  policy.  Today  the  Japanese 
Government  Is  helping  to  focus  world  pres- 
sure on  Hanoi  to  accept  peace  talka. 

Indonesia:  Twelve  months  ago  the  unpre- 
dictable Sukarno  held  total  sway;  he  was 
surrounded  by  pro-Communist  assoctate« 
and  buttressed  by  the  third  largest  Coounu- 
nlst  pcuay  In  the  world.  Indonesian  policy 
was  pro- Red  China  and  anti-Western. 

Today  Indonesian  policy  Is  anti-Red  China 
and  leas  antl-Westem.  The  Indonesian  Com- 
munist party  Is  no  more.  Sukarno  has  either 
lost  most  of  his  power  to  the  an  tl -Communist 
leaders  of  the  army^-<»'  all  of  It. 

And  on  top  of  these  events,  not  a  single 
dissident  South  Vietnamese  political  leader 
who  l«rt  Saigon  for  InToluntaJy  exile  In  pro- 
test against  past  regimes  has  given  his  sup- 
port to  the  Vletcong. 

X  SB  not  suggsstlag  that  the  overturn  In 
ftMloaaMa  or  that  all  of  the  other  events  stem 
(Ureetly  front  the  strong  XJJ&.  stand  In  Viet- 
nam. That  Is  honestly  arguable.  What  I 
believe  Is  not  arguable  Is  that  the  evident 
will  oi  the  ITnlted  States  to  stay  the  course 
In  Vietnam  made  these  heartening  dividends 
more  attainable. 


other  unfit  persons  In  elrcamrentlon  of 
State  laws.  The  sale  of  destraetlve  devices, 
excluding  sporting  anna,  should  bs  pro- 
hibited. 


Nationl  WUdKfe  Fedcratioa 
Resobtion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  EMNGELL 

or  inrinr.AM 

IH  THE  HOCSX  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  March  15,  196S 

Mr.  DINOEI.r..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congkissional  Recoro 
a  resolution  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  in  opposition  to  unwise  legis- 
lation which  would  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  buy  and 
oae.  for  lawful  and  legitimate  sporting 
pizrpoaes.  fbeanxis  of  different  kinds. 

This  outstanding  national  organiza- 
tion of  outdoorsmen,  sportsmen,  and  con- 
servationists has  taken  the  wise  and 
prt4)er  position  that  it  is  much  better  to 
use  rigorously  the  provisions  of  the  many 
criminal  laws  for  punishment  of  crimes 
by  criminals  armed  with  gtins  than  it  is 
to  deny  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens 
the  right  to  purchase  firearms  for  lawful 
and  legitimate  sporting  purposes. 

The  resolution,  adopted  at  the  30th  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation  on  March  12,  1966.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  reiter- 
ates Its  conviction  that  the  constitutional 
right  to  possess,  bear,  and  use  firearms  for 
lawful  purposes  must  not  be  Infringed  and 
tbat  the  registration  of  guns  beyond  that  al- 
ready required  would  serve  no  beneficial  pur- 
peee.  This  organisation,  however,  supports 
greater  oontrola  which  wotild  Impose  manda- 
tory ^maon  seBtances  upon  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  wlMn  armed  with  guns  and  pre- 
vent tbe  luteistote  sale  and  maU-order  ship- 
ment of  haodgm  to  fdoos,  juveniles,  and 


How  To  Up  Taxes  aad  Not  Say  So 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

ov  nxtNOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  growing  concern  both  Inside  and  out- 
side of  Congress  that  the  President  Is 
playing  politics  with  taxes. 

This  concern  is  expressed  in  the  article, 
"How  To  Up  Taxes  and  Not  Say  So.'"  by 
Charles  Nicodemus,  Washington  bureau 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  The  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  16.  1966,  editions  of  the  Daily 
News,  follows: 

How  To  Up  Taxis  and  Not  Sat  So 
(By  Charles  Nicodemus) 

Waskincton. — Lyndon  Johnson  Is  treat- 
ing the  people  to  another  of  his  major  public 
relations  gambits,  this  one  designed  to  have 
the  Nation  itself  persuade  a  reluctant  I>resl- 
dent  that  be  should  raise  taxes  still  further. 

Ur.  Johnson  Is,  of  course,  well  aware  that 
taxes  are  going  to  have  to  be  raised,  and 
sooner  rather  than  later.  Every  economic 
mdlcator  shows  tbe  economy  Is  becoming 
superheated. 

The  Vietnam  war  Is  becoming  more  costly 
every  month  and  wUl  need  more  taxes  to 
fuel  It. 

Virtually  every  polltlrian  on  C^ltol  mil. 
on  either  side  at  the  aisle,  acknowledges  this. 
In  fact.  In  debate  on  the  recently  passed 
stop-gap  tax  measure,  many  of  them  came 
right  out  and  said  It. 

EconooxUrts  of  every  philosophical  stripe 
are  now  crying  for  It.  Columnists  are  rais- 
ing desperate  alarms,  warning  that  the 
President  had  best  act  before  Inflation  runs 
away  with  us  all. 

Tet   the    President   tarries.     Why? 

Any  good  pollUcan — and  the  President  Is 
a  very  good  poUtlcan — knows  that  raising 
taxes  In  an  election  year  can  be  deadly, 
pMLTtlcularly  when  saddled  with  another 
problem — Vietnam — that  is  Ixmnd  to  cost 
substantially  at  the  polls. 

So  the  problem  that  faced  the  President 
at  the  turn  of  tbe  year  was  bow  do  you  ease 
ino  a  needed  tax  increase,  while  causing  as 
little  political  damage  as  possible? 

Obviously,  the  best  way  Is  to  (1)  wait 
until  everyone  appreciates  that  the  Increase 
is  necessary,  and  (2)  until  everyone  who  Is 
anyone  Is  urging  the  action. 

Then,  you  (S)  spread  the  Impact  of  the 
boost  as  brockdly  and  as  thinly  as  possible. 

The  first  two  are  what  Mr.  Johnson  Is  now 
doing.  The  chances  are  strong  that  the 
third  Is  what  he  will  do  shortly. 

In  fact,  many  astute  Congressmen  believe 
he  has  already  begun.  They're  convinced 
that  the  newly  enacted  potpourri  of  excise 
tax  adjustments  and  tax  collection  speed- 
ups  Is  Just  the  first  part  of  a  preplanned 
package  which  the  President  decided  he'd 
best  ease  through  first. 

What's  next? 

Liberals  have  called  for  revocation  at  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit  as  the  best  way 
to  pick  up  some  cash  while  slowing  down 
the  boom.  Conservatives  have  called  for 
a  5- percent  Increase  In  personal  Income  taxes. 

It  would  be  typically  Johnsonian  to  split 
the  difference — raising  Income  taxes  av^  per- 


oent:  cutting  tbe  Investment  credit  by  half; 
Jlggerlng  a  few  other  Items.  All  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis. 

And  when  he  finally  acts,  hell  stress,  em- 
phaslne.  and  accentuate  that  he's  doing  so 
reluetaatly.  and  only  because  nearly  every- 
one—and particularly  Republicans — Insists 
that  the  harsh  move  must  be  made. 

Tbe  administration's  handling  of  the 
whole  aOalr — the  ambiguous,  cautious  state- 
ments by  Cabinet  officers;  the  leaked  specu- 
lation on  what  approaches  An  likely,  when 
and  If  ths  time  comes — are  typical  of  pre- 
vious Johnson  public  relations  gambits. 

But  there  la  a  difference  this  time. 

Tax  cuts  cant  be  Instituted  overnight,  and 
their  Impact  Is  several  monts  In  coming. 
Nor  can  they  be  begiin  quietly  In  advance, 
like   troop   movements  and   budget  policies. 

There  Ls  always  the  danger,  therefore,  that 
the  President's  public  relations  gambit  on 
taxes  can  be  carried  on  too  long— and  that 
by  the  time  he  finally  decides  to  move,  the 
actions  be  takes  may  no  longer  be  sulSclent 
remedy  for  the  problems  they  were  designed 
to  solve. 


Hoosier  Joomalitt  Explodes  a  Namber  of 
I         Irish  Myths 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF   CONWXCnCVT 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  American  regardless  of  his  na- 
tional ancestral  heritage  celebrates  St. 
Patrick's  Day  each  year.  The  reason  Is 
obvious.  St.  Patrick  is  the  symbol  of 
Ireland  and  Ireland's  history  Is  studded 
with  glorious  examples  of  devotion  to 
freedom. 

During  this  year's  celebration  there 
came  to  my  attention  an  excellent  article 
by  the  distinguished  Hoosier  journalist, 
Mr.  John  Ackelmlre.  In  this  piece  he 
explodes  a  number  of  the  unfortxmate 
myths  regarding  the  Irish  and  puts  their 
noble  heritage  in  a  better  perspective. 
This  article,  which  appeared  In  the 
Indianapolis  Observer,  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  House: 

J<nnr  AcKOJcnuc:  Thx  Irisr 

Ireland  Ls  the  real  or  Imagined  homeland 
of  all  who  win  mardi  or  toast  In  honor  of 
St.  Patrick  next  Thursday.  Being  Irish  for 
the  day  Is  like  being  a  Notre  Dame  television 
alumnus.  It  Isnt  a  matter  of  national  orig- 
ins or  diplomas;   It's  the  spirit  that  counts. 

Ireland  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  world's 
nation-Islands,  being  Just  about  the  size  ot 
Indiana.  It  is  smaller  than  Iceland,  and  con- 
siderably smaller  than  Cuba.  It  also  is  a 
solitary  inland,  a  big  toe  of  Europe  stuck  out 
In  the  cold  Atlantic. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  any  visitor  to 
Ireland,  even  before  the  plane  lands.  Is  Its 
unspoiled  beauty.  It  Is  even  greener  and 
lovelier  than  It  is  supposed  to  be,  and  much 
greener  and  lovelier  than  any  country  baa 
aright  to  be. 

The  beauty  of  the  land  Is  matched  by  the 
quality  of  the  people.  Ireland  is  one  ot  the 
great  bastions  ot  the  individualist.  Every 
Irishman  is  different,  and  there  Isn't  a  Jlg- 
danclng  chowderhead  or  a  bog-trotting  harp 
plunker  anywhere  In  sight. 

Tbe  Irish  of  Irtiand,  are  lively,  courteous 
people  and  among  the  handsomest  and  most 
literate  In  the  world.     They  are  a  people 


whose  spirit  never  has  been  extinguished  by 
all  that  has  happened  to  them. 

Nor  have  they  lost  touch  with  the  old 
traditional  earth  memories  that  Invest  air 
and  land  and  water  with  awe  and  wonder. 
God  made  the  green  grass,  the  clean  air  and 
the  abundant  rainfall;  the  grass  and  air  and 
rain  made  the  Irish,  and  the  Irish  turned 
the  grass,  air  and  rain  back  Into  God  the 
writer  Sean  O'Paolaln  once  said.  And  so 
It  seems.  In  any  event,  the  Irish  are  a  people 
who  always  have  lived  by  the  instinctive  life 
ci!f  the  soul  and  the  paBsionate  Ufe  of  the 
body. 

They  are  poised,  quick  and  possess  a  rare 
ability  to  think  on  their  feet,  which  has 
made  them  Justly  famous  for  repartee.  But 
this  does  not  mean  they  are  comedians  or 
clowns. 

There  Is  a  certain  kind  of  American  and 
Englishman  who  expect  all  Irishmen  to  be 
funny,  and  the  Irish  of  Ireland  resent  the 
assumption.  The  myth  belongs  to  the  "stage 
Irishman"  with  the  clay  pipe,  baggy  trousers 
and  green  bowler  and  to  loudmouth  "pro- 
feeslonal"  Irishmen  In  America  who  reach 
their  peak  of  misrepresentation  each  St  Pat- 
rick's Day. 

And  where  are  the  "stoures"  and  "beogor- 
rahs"  that  many  St.  Patrick's  Day  speakers 
win  employ  Thursday  to  spice  their  Jokes? 
They  simply  don't  exist.  It  Is  commonly 
agreed  among  those  who  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  that  the  English  spoken  In 
Dublin  and  some  other  Irish  cities  Is  the 
finest  In  the  world,  and  the  endless  conversa- 
tion of  the  man  in  the  street  Is  of  a  far  higher 
and  more  delightful  order  than  Is  to  be  found 
in  Indianapolis  or  New  York. 

Another  myth  that  needs  shooting  down 
Is  that  Ireland  Is  a  nation  of  drunkards  A 
few  Irishmen  do  d^nk  too  much.  Others 
drink  moderately.  A  few,  perhaps,  don't 
drink  enough.  In  three  extended  stays  In 
Ireland  I  have  seen  no  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  persons  too  deep  in  their  cups. 

It  Is  true,  however,  that  the  Irish  of  Ire- 
land do  sometimes  become  discouraged  with 
their  environment,  where  economic  oppor- 
tunity remains  somewhat  limited  despite 
tremendous  advances  in  recent  years  and  a 
future  full  of  shining  potentials. 

But  when  the  same  Irishmen  move  to 
America,  they  regain  their  confidence.  Their 
charm,  wit  and  intelligence  find  scope  and 
flower,  for  the  American  system  puts  a  high 
value  on  personality  and  ability. 

When  the  immigrant  Irish  swarmed  In 
their  hxindreds  of  thousands  into  the  slimis 
and  Jungles  of  coastal  American  cities  more 
than  a  century  ago,  a  writer  In  the  Boston 
PUot  said,  "Out  of  these  narrow  lanes,  blind 
courts,  dirty  streets  and  suffocating  garrets 
will  come  forth  some  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
our  country,  whom  she  will  delight  to  own 
and  honor." 

This  has  proven  true.  The  Irish  have  made 
a  mark  in  America  In  which  aU  Americans 
may  take  pride. 
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SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OF    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  27, 1966 

Mr.  RHCHDES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  10,  1966,  the  House 
of  Representatives  lost  the  services  of 
one  of  Its  most  able  and  dedicated 
Members  with  the  resignation  of  the 
Honorable  Orzk  Harris  of  Arkansas 
However,  this  outstanding  public  serv- 


ant will  continue  In  the  service  of  his 
country  as  a  Federal  judge. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Chairman  Harris.  Dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee his  diligent  and  effective  efforts 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  legislation 
essential  to  the  progress  of  our  country. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  the  Federal  judiciary  will  be  well- 
served  by  the  addition  of  this  man  who 
has  proven  his  capacity  for  wisdom  and 
courage  during  his  25  year  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  extending 
to  Judge  Harris  my  warmest  regards 
and  best  wishes  in  his  new  career. 


Toast  to  President  Johnson  at  Hibernian 
Banquet  in  Baltimore 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   ICABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its 
annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  banquet,  last 
week  being  the  163d,  the  Hibernian  So- 
ciety of  Baltimore  always  begins  the  af- 
fair with  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

This  year  Theodore  McKeldln,  mayor 
of  Baltimore,  was  privileged  to  propose 
the  toast  and  because  It  was  such  an  ^- 
propriate  one,  I  think  It  should  be  In- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  all: 

Mayor  Thxooorx  R.  McKeldin's  Toast  to 
PREsmENT  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  at  the  163d 
Annual  Banqutt  or  the  Hzbexnian  Soci- 
ety or  Baltimore,  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
Thursday,  March  17,  1966,  Emerson  Ho- 
tel, Baltimore,  Md. 

More  than  1.500  years  ago,  In  Roman  Brit- 
ain, there  lived  a  Christian — 

So  committed  to  his  Christian  principles 
that  he  upheld  them  even  when  carried  off 
Into  Irish  slavery  by  a  band  of  raiders. 

So  devoted  to  his  Christian  beliefs  that  he 
remained  true  to  them  through  years  of 
captivity. 

So  Inspired  by  them  that  he  Implanted 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  hearts  of  Irish- 
men throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  for  hundreds  of  gen- 
erations to  come. 

That  Christian  man  of  long  ago  was  St. 
Patrick,   whom  we  honor  today. 

Now,  in  the  year  1966.  we  salute  another 
good  Christian  who  practices  his  Christian 
preachments  about  the  l>rotherhood  of  Tnnn 
imder  the  fatherhood  of  God — 

Who  assumes  responsibility  for  200  million 
of  his  fellow  Americans  and  yet  Is  mindful 
of  the  rights,  equality,  and  Christian  dignity 
of  the  individual  citizen. 

Who  marshals  our  strength  but  also  cul- 
tivates our  Christian  concern  and  compas- 
sion for  fellow  humans  who  need  our  help. 

Who.  In  the  midst  of  the  tribulations  of 
war,  seeks  a  Christian  peace. 

Who  illuminates  the  gloom  of  our  times 
with  the  brightness  of  his  Christian  spirit. 

That  other  good  Christian  leader  whom  we 
honor  today  is  our  great  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.    No  man  la  more  eager  for  an 


end  to  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  and  a  peace 
with  honor  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  shoulders  of  Lyndon  B. 
JohnMn  has  fallen  the  terrible  burden  of 
finding  a  solution  to  a  problem  that  his 
predeceesors  could  not  solve;  of  saving  the 
lives  of  our  soldiers  without  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  alUed  soldiers;  of  correcting  poUcy 
misjudgment  without  suffering  military  de- 
feat; of  helping  our  friends  without  aiding 
and  abetting  our  enemies  of  winning  a  lim- 
ited war  in  one  small  coimtry  without  losing 
many  wars  here  at  home  and  Jeopardizing  our 
position  In  more  vital  areas  of  the  world;  of 
waging  war  in  order  to  achieve  peace. 

What  a  heavy  load  and  how  magnlflcenUy 
he  carries  it  for  all  of  us. 

What  prodigious  efforts   he  has  made   to 

bring  the  enemy  to  the  negotiating  table 

In  the  Johns  Hopkins  proposals,  suspension 
of  bonjbings.  missions  by  Humphrey,  Gold- 
berg, Harrlman,  and  so  many  others. 

What  patience  and  perseverance  he  has 
shown  In  the  face  of  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment. 

What  statesmanship  he  has  demonstrated 
In  his  discussions  and  deaUngs  with  friend 
and  foe  alike. 

What  a  heroic  struggle  he  is  waging  to  end 
this  war  he  did  not  start,  In  a  world  he  did 
not  make. 

For  calm  under  tension,  for  bravery  under 
fire,  for  greatness  of  leadership,  we  salute 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  is  going  aU  that 
any  human  being  can  do  to  preserve  freedom 
and  protect  the  Uvea  of  ourselves,  our  chil- 
dren, and  generations  yet  unborn. 

There  is  only  one  consolation  in  the  fear- 
ful storms  that  are  raging  all  around  us. 
That  one  comfort  is  the  knowledge  that  the 
captain  of  the  ship  has  a  steady  hand  on 
the  helm,  a  clear  eye,  and  a  courageous 
heart.  I  give  you  thU  toast  to  the  long  life 
and  leadership  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


A  Quiet  Answer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  RONAN 

or    ILLtNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1966 
Mr.  RONAN.    Mr.  Speaker— 
This  Nation  was  built,  survived  and  came 
to  world  leadership  because  Its  people  have 
always  been  wlUlng  to  pick  up  a  burden  sim- 
ply because  It  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

This  Is  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  which  reports  there 
Is  a  steady  upsurge  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ments in  all  branches  of  the  military 
services.  . 

I  believe  this  short  editorial  will  be  In- 
teresting and  heartening  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  make  it  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Chicago   (HI.)    Son-Times,  Mar 

9,  1966] 

A  Quiet  Answer 

A  quiet  answer  to  those  who  have  noisily 
advocated  draft-dodging  and  draft-card 
burning  Is  being  heard  nationwide.  There 
Is  a  steady  upsurge  of  voluntary  enlistments 
In  all  branches  of  the  military  services. 

Chicago  recruiting  officers  report  they  are 
flooded  with  applicants.  The  reasons  given 
for  the  Increased  numbers  of  those  who  wish 
to  enlist  seem  to  be  of  a  piece.  The 
volunteers  prefer  to  select  their  own  branch 
of  the  service.  They  are  aware  of  the  post- 
military  benefits  of  training  In  the  highly 
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t«chnlc*l  and  electronic  specialty  branche* 
of  the  Armed  Force*.  They  recognize  the  ad- 
van  tagw  of  the  new  OI  blU.  elyned  by  Presi- 
dent Johnaon  la«t  week.  There  la  yet  an- 
other reaaon.  According  to  one  recruiung 
officer.  "These  are  proud  people.    They  want 

to  eerve."  ..    »   ,» 

That  may  sound  corny  to  some  but  it 
should  not.  This  Nation  waa  buUt.  surrtved. 
and  came  to  world  leaderahlp  because  lU  i>eo- 
ple  have  always  been  wliung  to  pick  up  a 
burden  simply  because  It  was  the  right  thing 
to  do.  That  quality  has  not  been  loat:  It 
grows.  Fortunately,  those  who  run  from 
responsibility  remain  an  Inslgnlflcant 
minority. 


UrfCBt:  The  Ne«d  for  Chufes  ia  tfa« 
Food,  Dr«f,  and  Cotmetk  Act  To  Pro- 
tect CoBsomers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  Knaotmi 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1966 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
told  the  House  today  In  my  remarka  Im- 
mediately following  the  reading  of  the 
President's  message  on  consumer  Inter- 
ests. I  welcome  with  all  my  heart  the  re- 
newed expression  of  Presidential  support 
for  leglslaUon  to  further  protect  the 
American  consumer. 

In  this  statement.  I  now  want  to  out- 
line In  more  detail  the  provisions  of  the 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938 
which  urgently  need  amendment  or  Im- 
provement, as  proposed  In  the  omnibus 
bill  which  I  first  introduced  In  the  87th 
Congress  In  January  1961,  and  which  I 
changed  and  reintroduced  again  on  the 
opening  days  of  the  88th  and  89th  Con- 
gresses under  the  same  bill  number.  KR. 
1235.  It  Is  my  hope  that  when  hearings 
are  scheduled  on  the  proposaJs  made  In 
the  President's  message  today  on  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmeUca.  that  all  of  the  sec- 
tions of  HJl.  1235.  except  the  one  which 
has  already  become  law  In  this  Congress, 
will  now  be  given  full  consideration. 

Only  once  In  the  six  sessions  In  which 
this  omnibus  bill  has  been  pending  has 
there  been  any  committee  hearing  on 
most  of  these  proposals,  and  that  was  for 
a  brief  few  days  In  1962  prior  to  the 
thalidomide  episode.  After  the  dis- 
closures about  thalidomide,  there  was  re- 
newed attention  paid  to  the  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  87th  Con- 
gress but  the  hearings  were  restricted 
only  to  prescription  drugs.  Last  year, 
hearings  were  held  only  on  the  barbitur- 
ates and  amphetamines.  So.  In  six  ses- 
sions, we  have  passed  what  were  two  of 
the  key  provisions  of  the  original  HJl. 
1235  of  1961  but  nothing  else  In  the  om- 
nibus bill  has  been  touched  on  In  legisla- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject matter,  and  in  view  of  the  President's 
reiteration  today  of  the  support  of  his 
administration  for  many,  if  not  most,  of 
the  reforms  which  I  have  called  for  in 
HJl.  1235.  I  am  sure  the  Members  will 
want  to  study  the  approach  of  this  bill 
and  derive  a  better  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  problems  it  covers. 


PTTks  Fooo  am  d«uo  law  of  isos 
The  Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  was 
our  first  foray  Into  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  against  adulterated  or  un- 
safe American  products  in  the  two  fields 
of  foods  and  drugs.  It  took  a  scandal 
Involving  the  sale  to  the  Army  of  meat 
treated  with  formaldehyde,  and  revela- 
tions alx>ut  tonics  and  medicines — sup- 
posedly for  women  but  consisting  mostly 
of  alcohol  or  opium  or  other  ingredients 
no  lady  would  have  knowingly  used — to 
spur  the  public  into  demanding  remedial 
legislation  and  Congress  to  pass  it. 
cosMcncs  arocxATioN  bbcan  onlt 

2S    TXABS    AGO 

But  cosmetics  did  not  come  under  Fed- 
eral supervision  until  only  28  years  ago. 
In  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of 
1938.  after  numerous  women  had  been 
blinded  by  unsafe  eye  preparations.  If 
you  read  the  old  congressional  debates 
on  that  bill — a  milestone  piece  of  legls- 
laUon  then,  but  terribly  outmoded 
today — you  will  come  across  speeches 
predicting  that  the  measure  would  bank- 
rupt every  business  In  the  field,  dis- 
courage research  in  medicines,  and  make 
every  woman  get  permission  from  some 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  before  she 
could  powder  her  nose  or  use  lipstick. 

LOOPHOLES   n*   THa   FOOD.   DSUO.    AJfB    COSMETIC 
ACT    OF     193a 


The  1938  act  was  a  good  law  for  Its 
time,  but  time  quickly  eroded  holes  in  it. 
through  court  decisions  and  changes  in 
technology.  Not  all  of  those  holes  have 
been  repaired.  Other  loopholes  still  in 
the  act  were  deliberately  put  there  when 
It  was  originally  passed,  in  order  to  as- 
sure neutrality  on  the  bill  on  the  part  of 
some  business  Interests,  like  the  soap 
manufacturers,  for  Instance,  who  other- 
wise would  have  Joined  in  the  bitter  bat- 
tle to  defeat  the  controversial  legislation 
In  1938.  I  win  mention  later  a  few  of 
those  special  exemptions  dating  back  to 
1938. 

But  what  about  the  loopholes  Congress 
did  not  anticipate,  and  had  no  intention 
of  creating?  One  of  the  first  bills  I  in- 
troduced in  my  first  term  in  the  Congress 
was  directed  at  closing  such  a  gap  cre- 
ated by  court  decisions.  The  courts  had 
ruled  that  the  Government's  food  and 
drug  inspectors  could  not  inspect  the  oi>- 
eratlons  of  a  plant  if  the  owner  or  man- 
ager did  not  want  to  admit  them.  Well, 
this  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  at  all. 
so  we  had  to  amend  the  law  to  make  it 
explicit. 

In  1954  we  first  took  notice  of  the  great 
danger  of  our  food  supply  which  was 
developing  from  unregiilated  use  of  pes- 
ticides <wi  raw  agricultural  commodi- 
ties—that was  only  12  years  ago. 

uNiaaiat)  chemicala  in  food 

It  was  only  16  years  ago  that  the  De- 
laney  committee  in  the  House,  a  special 
committee  headed  by  Congressman 
jAMis  J.  DiLAKXY.  of  New  York.  first 
spotlighted  the  dangers  to  consumers 
from  a  proliferation  of  new  chemical  ad- 
ditives being  used  in  food  processing 
Without  prior  testing  and  certification  as 
to  their  safety.  It  took  Congress  8  years 
thereafter  to  act  on  the  Delaney  commit- 
tee revelations  In  the  Pood  Additives  Act 
of  1958.  which  I  cosponsored.     By  then, 


responsible  leaders  of  the  food  industry 
were  acknowledging  the  need  for  correc- 
tive legislation,  but  the  battle  over  the 
details  of  the  bill  were  often  bitter  ones. 
The  1958  act  was  a  great  forward  step. 
Under  it,  the  manufacturer  now  has  to 
prove  an  additive  is  safe  before  he  can 
use  it  In  foods.  Previously,  the  burden 
of  proof  had  been  on  the  Government; 
If  the  Government  could  not  provide 
legal  proof  that  the  additive  was  harm- 
ful, the  manufacturer  could  continue  to 
use  it,  even  if  the  weight  of  scientific 
evidence  Indicated  the  safety  of  the 
product  was  seriously  In  doubt. 

B-DKDEN   OF  PROOF  ON  COSMETICS  SArCTT   IS   ON 
GOVERNMENT 

The  burden  of  proof,  however,  Is  still 
on  the  Government  In  the  law's  sections 
on  cosmetics.  There  is  no  requirement 
that  cosmetic  manufacturers  must  pre- 
test their  products  for  safety.  The  con- 
siimer  thus  can  easily  he  a  guinea  pig  on 
a  new  cosmetic  item.  If  enough  con- 
sumers get  hurt — burned  or  scalped  or 
disfigured  or  scarred  or  infected  from  a 
new  and  untested  cosmetic — the  Govern- 
ment eventually  hears  alx>ut  it  and  moves 
against  the  product  and  takes  it  off  the 
market.  But,  oh,  the  agony  in  the  mean- 
time. Remember  the  false  fingernails 
which  caused  such  anguish  several  years 
ago,  when  it  was  discovered  that  remov- 
ing them  could  sdso  remove  the  nails? 
Or  the  hair  dyes  which  made  women 
bald?  These  things  can  happen  under 
our  present  law  on  coemetlcs. 

So  I  say  to  women  in  this  country: 
"This  is  an  area  in  which  every  woman — 
every  woman — had  better  begin  to  play 
politics  In  every  way  she  Icnows  how.  be- 
cause your  skin  and  your  hair  and  your 
naUs  and  your  eyebrows  and  your  lips 
and  even  your  lives  may  be  at  stoke  some 
day." 

COSMETIC   COLORS    MTTST   BE   SAFE — BUT    NOT   IN 
RAXI    OTES 

The  only  significant  Improvement 
made  in  the  cosmetic  sections  of  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  In  the  last 
28  years  had  to  do  with  the  coloring  mat- 
ter used  In  coonetlcs.  How  it  came 
about  is  a  long  story,  and  a  somewhat 
ironic  one.  but  color  additives  must  now 
be  proved  safe  in  the  manner  used  before 
incorporation  in  a  food,  drug  or  cosmetic. 
Even  if  considered  safe  in  the  manner 
used,  a  color  additive  can  still  not  be  ap- 
proved if  it  could  cause  cancer  in  man 
or  animal.  Tliat  is  the  so-caUed  Delaney 
clause,  which  we  also  wrote  Into  the  law 
on  food  additives  in  1958. 

But  outside  of  the  coloring  matter,  no 
other  ingredients  of  cosmetics  have  to  be 
pretested  for  safety  or  subjected  to  any 
preclearance  by  the  Government  before 
use.  Only  when  the  Government  can 
produce  legal  proof  that  a  cosmetic  is 
unsafe  or  contains  unsafe  Ingredients 
can  it  act  against  it.  Legal  proof,  as  you 
can  guess,  must  go  far  l>eyond  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  safety— it  must  be  proof  of 
harm.  And  often  that  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  without  years  of  laboratory  re- 
search. 

In  the  case  of  hair  dyes.  It  does  not 
matter  how  dangerous  they  are — they 
can  be  sold  anyway,  as  long  as  the  label 
clearly  warns  the  purchaser  that  the 
product  may  be  dangerous  to  use.    That 
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is  all  the  law  requires.  In  a  beauty  shop, 
how  many  women  ever  get  to  see  the 
labels  on  the  bottles  or  drums  in  which 
hair  dyes  are  shipped? 

SAPS  n*  ove.  food  laws 

The  law  we  passed  in  1960  on  cau- 
tionary labeling  of  hazardous  household 
products  such  as  bleaches,  paints,  insecti- 
cides, and  so  on,  does  not  apply  to  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics;  Including  those 
packaged  in  pressurized  containers, 
which  can  be  dangerous  when  carelessly 
handled.  Purthermore.  the  section  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  deal- 
ing with  Informative  labeling  of  foods — 
giving  the  consumer  Information  she  Is 
legally  entitled  to  have— has  been  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  too  vague  to  prevent 
some  processors  from  hiding  the  infor- 
mation in  tiny  type  in  a  cluttered  panel, 
or  in  pastel  inks  on  nwicontrasting  back- 
grounds, defying  the  housewife's  efforts 
to  find  the  information  on  weights,  in- 
gredients, and  so  on. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  cannot  argue 
with  the  Judges  on  whether  the  present 
language  on  labeling  Is  too  vague.  It 
sounds  clear  enough  to  me.  It  says  the 
required  Information  on  a  food  label  must  - 
be  "prominently  placed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousness — as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  de- 
vices, in  the  labeling — and  in  such  terms 
as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read  and 
understood  by  the  ordinary  individual 
under  customary  conditions  of  purchase 
and  use." 

READ   THE    LABB. IF    TOU    CAW 

As  I  said,  that  sounds  pretty  clear  and 
straightforward  to  me.  But  the  courts 
have  nevertheless  blocked  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  efforts  to  crack  down  on 
some  flagrant  violators.  The  law  there- 
fore needs  a  simple  amendment  authoriz- 
ing the  Government  to  Issue  regulations 
specifying — as  is  done  now  in  the  pre- 
scription drug  sections  of  the  law — how 
the  required  label  information  must  tte 
presented  on  the  label — the  location  of 
the  data  on  weights  and  on  ingre^nts. 
the  comparative  type  sizes  to  be  used, 
and  so  on. 

Otherwise,  the  housewife  will  continue 
to  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
find  the  net  weight  on  some  bags  or  boxes, 
or  cans  or  bottles,  if  only  to  try  to  figure 
out  the  better  buy  between  different 
sizes  of  the  same  brand.  And  she  will 
continue  to  find  it  a  real  challenge  to 
find  the  listing  of  ingredients  to  make 
sure  the  contents  do  not  Include  any- 
thing to  which  some  member  of  the 
family  is  allergic. 

There  Is  not  widespread  enough  viola- 
tion of  the  spfflt  of  the  labeling  law  to 
an  extent  that  it  is  a  serious  national 
crisis,  but  violations  are  common  enough 
to  constitute  an  unpardonable  nuisance 
to  the  careful-  label-reading  shopper — 
who  must  take  extra  hours  to  do  her 
marketing.  These  violations  also  vic- 
timize the  casual  shopper  who  is  quickly 
discouraged  from  making  the  complex 
price  computations  to  determine  the 
more  economical  among  competing  prod- 
ucts or  among  different  size  packages  of 
the  same  product.  So  she  buys  the  "large 
economy  size"  on  faith  that  it  is  the  bet- 
ter buy — and  often  it  is  not  as  good  a 
buy  as  a  smaller  size— believe  it  or  not 


LOOPHOLES     ENDANCEBINO     KEALTH 

Much  more  serious,  however,  are  the 
gaps  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic 
law  which  affect  not  your  pocketbook 
and  disposition  so  much  as  your  life  and 
safety.  I  have  described  the  free  and 
easy  maimer  in  which  cosmetics  can  be 
manufactured  and  put  on  sale  without 
pretesting  or  clearance  for  safety  and 
the  fact  that  coal  tar  hair  dyes  are  sub- 
ject to  no  regulation,  no  matter  how 
dangerous,  as  long  as  the  label  warns 
you  of  the  possible  consequences  of  using 
them.  The  cosmetic  and  hair  dye  manu- 
facturers won  these  special  exemptions 
for  their  products  during  the  battle  over 
passage  of  the  original  act  In  1938. 

They  have  been  successful  ever  since 
In  fighting  off  attempts  to  make  them 
prove  the  safety  of  their  products  before 
marketing. 

THERAPEUTIC  DEVICES 

Let  us  look  at  another  loophole  in  the 
law.  Therapeutic  devices — ^medical  de- 
vices of  all  kinds — can  also  be  marketed, 
as  cosmetics  are,  without  safety  clear- 
ance, and  can  be  removed  from  the 
market  only  if  proved  dangerous  or 
fraudulent.  In  this  case,  we  should 
reqiUre  not  only  proof  of  safety  but  also 
proof  of  effectiveness,  too — particularly 
when  someone  with  a  serious  illness  or 
disability  delays  seeking  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  some  useless  machine 
or  device  can  cure  him.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  serious  also  in  the  devices  and 
materials  used  in  good  fsdth  by  phy- 
sicians and  dentists.  What  a  tragedy  it 
has  been  for  some  patients  who  under- 
went surgery  involving  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial bone  material  only  to  have  the 
material  deteriorate  in  the  body;  then 
they  have  had  to  go  through  the  ordead 
all  over  again — merely  because  the  ma- 
terial used  had  not  been  sufficiently 
tested  for  safety  and  effectiveness  before 
being  put  on  the  market. 

H.R.     J23S,    AN    OMNIBUS    BILL   TO    REWRITE   THE 
FOOD,    DRUG,    AKO    COSMETIC    ACT    OF    1»3B 

Rather  than  catalog  all  of  the  pos- 
sible dangers  of  living  In  today's  fast- 
changing  world  with  its  amazing  new 
technology.  I  would  like  to  list  what  my 
omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938  would  actually 
do.  Its  number  is  H.R.  1235.  I  intro- 
duced it  originally  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  87th  Congress,  In  January,  1961,  5 
years  ago.  Brief  hearings  were  held  In 
June  1962  on  the  whole  range  of  issues 
covered  in  the  omnibus  bill,  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  consiuner  message  that 
year  endorsed  most  of  its  provisions. 
As  originally  Introduced,  the  bill  pro- 
vided the  procedures  later  adopted  by 
Congress  to  safeguard  prescription  drugs. 
In  his  historic  Drug  Control  Act  of  1962 
which  was  enacted  after  the  thalidomide 
tragedy  came  to  public  attention. 

IT      HAS     EVERYTHING     Of     Tt,     INCLUDING     THE 
KITCHEN   SINK 

I  revised  and  reintroduced  the  bill  in 
the  88th  Congress,  3  years  ago,  but  no 
action  occurred  in  the  House  on  any  of 
its  features.  I  have  now  reintroduced 
it  in  this  Congress,  bringing  it  up  to 
date  once  again.  It  is  45  pages  long  and 
covers  everything  you  eat,  all  the  medi- 
cines you  use,  anything  rubbed,  poured, 
sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on.  Introduced  in- 
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to,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the  human 
body  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing,  beau- 
tifying, promoting  attractiveness,  or 
altering  the  appearance,  to  give  you  the 
official  definition  of  a  cosmetic;  it  ap- 
pUes  also  to  therapeutic  devices,  fake 
cancer  cures,  worthless  Ingredients  In 
special  dietary  foods;  over-the-counter 
drugs,  animal  feeds. 

In  other  words,  it  has  everything  in 
It.  Including  the  kitchen  sink,  along  with 
the  refrigerator,  the  bathroom  medi- 
cine cabinet,  the  dressing  table,  and  the 
nursery.  I  am  going  to  spell  out  some 
of  the  provisions.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
the  Members  can  decide  whether  the 
loopholes  which  this  bill  would  close  are 
serious  enough  to  warrant  action.  I 
also  hope  that  through  publication  of 
this  material  In  the  Congressional 
Rbcord,  many  citizens,  particularly  wom- 
en, are  able — tlirough  newspapers,  radio, 
and  television  programs,  magazine  ar- 
ticles, and  through  their  churches  and 
clubs  and  organizations — to  learn  more 
about  the  need  for  this  legislation,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  they  then  will  insist 
and  demand  that  Congress  act. 

As  I  have  told  constimer  groups  re- 
peatedly, along  those  lines.  If  enough 
women  are  made  aware  of  the  deficien- 
cies in  our  basic  consumer  law  and  are 
encouraged  to  write  to  their  congres- 
sional delegation  about  these  deficiencies 
and  the  need  for  corrective  legislation, 
such  legislation  will  be  enacted  promptly. 
As  I  explained,  "Congress  Is  like  the  ac- 
celerator of  your  car— that  is,  very  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  You  make  it  go  by  put- 
ting your  foot  down." 

SECTION-BT-SECTION  EXPLANATION  OF  HJl.  123S 

Now  here,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  covered  by  B.B..  1235,  are  some  of  the 
things  on  which  all  of  us,  and  particu- 
larly the  women  of  this  country,  must 
put  their  foot  down  hard. 

Section  1  is  the  title  of  the  bilL 

MAKING    THE    LABEL    SERVE    ITS    FULL    PURPOBI 

Section  2  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  required  laljellng  provisions  of  the 
present  law — to  make  sure  the  consumer 
can  readily  find  the  net  weight  and  in- 
gredients and  other  information  she  Is 
entitled  to  have  on  food,  drug,  and  cos- 
metic labels;  also  to  require  cautionary 
labeling  on  pressurized  food  or  cosmetic 
containers  so  as  to  prevent  accidents,  and 
on  medicines  and  drugs  to  prevent  unsafe 
use  by  children  or  by  adults  with  patho- 
logical conditions.  Labels  would  have  to 
carry  instructions  for  first  aid  treatment, 
when  necessary. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cosmetics 
which  are  frequently  swallowed  by  chil- 
dren, the  doctors  just  have  to  guess  as  to 
what  is  in  the  products.  This  section 
would  also  apply  to  hair  sprays,  which 
are  usually  dangerously  flammable — but 
you  see  women  using  them  while  smok- 
ing, and  In  the  beauty  shops  you  see 
clouds  of  the  spray  with  no  one  appar- 
ently aware  of  the  fact  that  they  can  be 
dangerous  to  inhale. 

Section  2  sdso  removes  a  28-yesu'-oId 
loophole  put  in  by  the  dairy  industry, 
exempting  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream 
from  having  to  reveal  on  the  package  or 
label  the  presence  of  artificial  color. 
Every  other  food  label  must  show  the 
presence  of  artificial  color;  why  not  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  Ice  cream?    Of  all  of  the 
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provisions  of  my  bill.  I  guess  this  one  on 
artiflclal  color  In  dairy  products  Is  prob- 
ably the  least  urgent  from  the  stand- 
point of  health  and  safety,  but  I  included 
it  because  this  exemption  Is  typical  of 
how  every  industry  wants  to  hide  from 
the  consumer  facts  which  are  perhaps  a 
Uttle  embarrassing — such  as  the  fact 
that  the  beautiful  yellow  color  which 
butter  claims  as  Its  own  is  often  put  there 
with  a  chemical. 

Some  consiuners.  for  reasons  of  their 
own — and  sometimes  they  are  good  rea- 
sons— want  to  avoid  artificial  coloring 
matter  in  food  whenever  possible.  The 
color  additives  In  use  in  food  are  proven 
to  be  safe  In  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  used,  but  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  law  had  to  be  changed  several 
years  ago  to  repeal  a  previous  require- 
ment that  these  colors  must  be  abso- 
lutely and  completely  harmless  under 
any  and  all  circumstances.  The  Govern- 
ment discovered  that  many  of  the  coal 
tar  colors  were  no  longer  able  to  pass 
this  requirement  of  the  1938  act  be- 
cause the  testing  devices,  Uke  those  used 
to  find  pesticide  residues  In  milk,  were 
so  much  Improved  and  so  extremely 
sensitive. 

SPSCIAI.    DIKTABT    rOOOS 

Section  3  of  my  bill  deals  with  worth- 
less ingredients  in  special  dietary  foods. 
This  Is  a  very  controversial  issue  among 
health  food  manufacturers.  It  prohibits 
the  use  In  a  product  represented  as  a  spe- 
cial dietary  food  of  exotlc-soundlng  In- 
gredients which  have  never  been  shown 
to  have  the  least  nutritive  value,  or  any 
dietary  usefulness  whatsoever.  Sale  of 
the  ingredients  themselves  would  not  be 
touched;  the  bill  would  apply  only  when 
the  products  are  represented  as  having 
special  dietary   ralue. 

rKKTSRTNO     OV     mDICAL     BBTTCCS     FOB     SATXTT 
AND    KFnCACT 

Section  4  applies  to  the  pretexting  of 
therapeutic  devices  for  safety  and  proof 
of  effectiveness  before  they  can  be  sold. 
I  covered  that  earlier. 

caanncATToM  or  ah.  anttbiotics 

Section  5  req\ilres  the  certification  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
purity  and  potency  of  veterinary  anti- 
biotics, slmfiar  to  the  requirement  we 
wrote  Into  the  law  In  1962  applying  to 
antibiotics  Intended  for  use  by  man. 
When  these  powerful,  and  often  unsta- 
ble, drugs  are  used  on  meat  animals,  we 
should  be  certain  they  are  from  certified 
batches,  tested  and  approved  by  Uncle 
Sam. 

THV    MntS-AITBCTIMa   DAJTCBOUS    OXUGS 

Section  6  deals  with  the  barbiturates, 
amphetamines,  and  other  habit- forming 
central  nervous  system  stimulants — the 
sleeping  pills,  and  the  pep  pills,  the 
"goof  balls"  and  "bennies."  and  other 
drugs  which  were  so  widely  bootlegged 
as  to  constitute  a  national  menace.  How 
many  deaths  on  the  highways  that  can 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  these  pUls 
we  can  never  know.  They  are  danger- 
ous, and  doctors  who  prescribe  them 
treat  them  with  respect.  We  passed  this 
provision  of  HH.  1236  last  year  In  a 
separate  bill.  H  Jl.  2.  which  became  Pub- 
lic Law  8^74. 


rAKS   CANCm    BEMEOIKS 

Sectimi  7  of  HJL  1235  deals  with  fake 
cancer  remedies,  and  drugs  or  devices  in- 
tended for  the  prevention  or  cure  of  can- 
cer. This  is  an  area  of  widespread 
trickery  and  fraud,  and  it  is  tragic.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  dis- 
courage the  search  for  any  really  effec- 
tive treatment  for  this  disease,  on  which 
so  much  research  money  and  time  and 
effort  are  now  being  spent. 

This  is  a  section  of  my  original  bill  of 
1961  which  I  have  retained  in  succeed- 
ing versions  of  the  measure,  even  after 
the  passage  of  the  1962  Drug  Control  Act 
which  covered  the  testing  of  new  pre- 
scription drugs  in  comprehensive  fash- 
ion. I  left  this  section  in,  however,  be- 
cause I  think  that  in  evaluating  drugs  or 
devices  intended  to  prevent  or  cure  can- 
cer, the  Government  must  have  every 
possible  assistance — the  complete  facts — 
everything  about  the  treatment — without 
any  holdback  of  information,  so  a  deter- 
mination can  be  made  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  can  be  tested  and 
used.  This  section,  by  the  way,  would 
apply  primarily  to  racketeers  in  health, 
not  legitimate  researchers. 

PKXTESTINO    COSMmCS    INCLUDINO    A    DKLANST 
AMTTCANCm   CX.AaSB 

Section  8  Is  the  basic  foundation  on 
which  the  rest  of  the  omnibus  bill  was 
originally  built  5  years  ago:  the  pre- 
testing of  cosmetics  for  safety.  It  con- 
tains an  anticancer  clause  such  as  we 
have  In  the  food  additives  and  color 
additives  acts — under  It  no  ingredient 
could  be  used  in  a  cosmetic  if  It  could 
cause  caiKer  in  man  or  animal  The 
law  on  cosmetics  does  not  now  say  that. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Government, 
as  I  noted,  must  prove  a  cosmetic  harm- 
ful in  order  to  block  its  sale:  under  HR. 
1235,  the  manufacturer  would  have  to 
prove  the  product  Is  safe  to  use.  and.  In 
addition,  that  it  does  not  contain  any 
carcinogens,  whether  used  in  a  safe  fash- 
Ion  or  not. 

THI    aOAP    Am    HAXB    DTV   KCXMmOltB 

This  section  would  also  repeal  the  old 
special  Interest  exemption  for  soap, 
which,  since  1938.  has  been  held  by  the 
law  not  to  be  a  cosmetic  Soap  manufac- 
turers are  therefore  subject  to  nothing 
more  than  their  own  consciences  and  the 
risk  of  possible  damage  suits  for  what 
they  might  include  among  Ingredients  ot 
a  soap,  and  they  do  not  even  have  to  tell 
you  the  net  weight  of  a  b<u-  of  soap. 

More  importantly,  this  section  of  HJl. 
1235  also  repeals  the  hair  dye  exemption 
now  in  the  law.  Hair  dyes,  too,  would 
have  to  be  proved  safe  for  use  before  be- 
ing placed  on  sale. 

Fxru.  Dtscixjs-Dxs  or  cosicmc  imgsxoiknts 

All  of  the  significant  Ingredients  of  a 
cosmetic  item  would  have  to  be  revealed 
on  the  label  under  HJt.  1235.  Actually, 
there  are  few  secrets  in  the  cosmetic  In- 
dustry; most  competing  products  use 
similar  basic  ingredients.  But  for  the 
woman  who  Is  allergic,  there  Is  no  way 
but  painful  trial  and  error — and  some- 
times It  is  very  painful — In  finding  suit- 
able cosmetics.  When  a  formula  is  sud- 
denly changed  In  a  product  she  has  been 
using,  she  Is  back  In  t2ie  dark,  and  per- 


haps also  back  In  the  doctor's  office. 
Even  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
sometimes  has  to  guess  what  is  In  a  pes- 
tlcular  cosmetic.  The  Government 
should  be  Informed  about  Ingredients, 
and  so  should  the  buyer. 

AOMINIBTKATrVX   SUBPENAS 

Section  9  provides  for  administrative 
subpena  powers,  particularly  In  devel- 
oping Information  for  the  establishment 
of  food  standards.  Food  standards  Is- 
sued by  the  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  the  processors,  spell  out  exactly 
what  ingredients  must  be  Included  In  a 
processed  food  once  It  Is  covered  by  a 
particular  standard.  Subpena  power 
may  be  needed,  too.  In  pesticides  hear- 
ings. 

CABKim'S  KZKMFTION  18  TOO  BEOAO 

Section  10  repeals  an  exemption  en- 
joyed for  many  years  by  the  railroads, 
trucking  firms,  and  other  common 
carriers,  which  are  now  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility under  the  act  for  transport- 
ing adulterated  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmet- 
ics even  when  the  adulteration  occurred 
as  a  result  of  their  own  actions  or  omis- 
sions. Under  my  bill,  the  carriers  would 
continue  to  be  exempt  only  In  those  cases 
where  they  did  not  cause  the  adultera- 
tion. 

A    TOUCH     rACTOET    INSPXCTION     PmOVISION 

Section  11  is  a  tough  factory  Inspec- 
tion amendment,  giving  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  stronger  powers  In 
ln^)ectlng  facilities  used  and  methods 
used  In  the  manufacture,  processing, 
warehousing,  packaging,  and  distribu- 
tion of  foods,  cosmetics,  and  ncHipre- 
scrlptlon  drugs.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration already  has  these  stronger 
factory  Inspection  powers  In  checking  on 
prescription  drugs,  under  the  1962  act. 
These  powers  include  the  right  to  see 
all  relevant  files,  including  complaint 
files,  and  to  check  on  the  professlcHud 
qualifications  of  personnel  responsible 
for  performing  certain  technical  func- 
tions In  the  plant.  Factory  Inspection 
Is  a  vital  area  of  consumer  protection, 
even  though  food  and  drug  inspectors 
can  still  touch  only  a  tiny  fraction  of 
the  existing  plants  In  the  country  each 
year.  But  when  they  do  go  into  inspect, 
the  Inspectors  must  have  sufficient 
powers  to  determine  whether  the  prod- 
ucts are  made  in  a  sanitary,  wholesome, 
or  safe  manner  and  If  the  production 
controls  are  adequate  to  maintain  the 
necessary  standards. 

CANCES-CAUSINO     COLORINO     MATTXS     IN     MEAT 
ANIMAL 


Section  12  repeals  a  special  Interest 
exemption  in  the  law  for  cancer-causing 
coloring  matter  used  in  animal  feeds. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  an  under- 
standable story  from  anyone  on  why 
this  exemption  was  written  into  the  law 
or  what  purpose  It  is  to  serve.  If  the 
Government  finds  any  residue  of  a  can- 
cer-causing feed  ingredient  In  the  car- 
cass of  meat  animals  it  can  order  a 
halt  to  the  use  of  the  animal  feed  re- 
sponsible; and  It  Is  on  this  bfisls  that  tha 
growth  stimulant  hormone  stllbestrol 
is  now  widely  permitted  to  be  used 
In  animal  feeds.  But  why  should  we 
permit  the  use  of  cancer-inducing  color- 
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ing  of  animal  feeds?  The  coloring  mat- 
ter serves  no  nutritive  purpose,  and  no 
economic  purpose.  It  Is  certainly  not 
intended  to  make  the  feed  more  appe- 
tizing to  the  steer.  It  merely  helps  the 
farmer  to  identify  different  feeds  by 
color.  But  permitting  the  use  of  carcino- 
genic coloring  matter  for  this  purpose  is 
a  completely  unnecessary  and  unjustifia- 
ble additional  hazard.  H.R.  1235  repeals 
this  glaring  exemption. 

V.B.    INSPECTION    OF    rOREIGN     rACTOBIES 

Section  13  would  require  foreign  man- 
ufacturers of  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics 
who  export  substantial  quantities  of 
their  products  to  the  United  States  to 
permit  on-the-scene  inspection  by  U.S. 
officials  of  their  plants  overseas.  At 
present,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  imports  into 
this  country  are  inspected  on  arrival — 
on  a  sampling  basis,  but  not  necessarily 
a  random  one — to  make  sure  they  are 
safe,  wholesome,  uncontamlnated,  and 
otherwise  eligible  for  admission  under 
our  laws.  This  spot  check  at  the  docks 
is  often  concentrated  on  the  exports  of 
firms  whose  products  have  frequently 
reflected  a  high  percentage  of  viola- 
tions. Under  HJl.  1235,  the  United 
States  could  send  Inspectors  to  inspect 
the  plants  of  foreign  firms  It  has  reason 
to  believe  are  not  observing  proper  sani- 
tary or  production  control  practices  on 
foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  sold  here.  We 
would  inspect  on  the  same  basis  as  we 
now  Inspect  American  plants.  If  the 
foreign  plant  cannot  pass  our  domestic 
inspection  requirements,  or  if  it  refuses 
to  permit  our  Inspectors  to  enter  on  re- 
quest, its  products  would  be  denied  ad- 
mission to  this  country.  I  think  this  is 
a  useful  reform. 

A  BAN  ON  n.AVORED   ASPIRIN   FOR  CHILDREN 

SecUon  14  of  HJl.  1235  prohibits  the 
sale  in  Interstate  commerce  of  flavored 
or  sweetened  aspirin.  This  is  a  new 
provision,  just  put  into  the  bill  last  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  grew  out  of  a  let- 
ter from  a  St.  Loiils  resident  on  a  com- 
pletely different  matter,  but  in  checking 
into  some  facts  on  household  accidents  in 
connection  with  inquiries  made  in  that 
letter.  I  discovered  to  my  amazement  and 
horror  that  candy  aspirin,  the  special 
baby  aspirin,  is  far  and  away  the  leading 
cause  of  accidental  poisoning  of  children 
under  5. 

Aspirin  poisoning  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  death  among  young  children 
from  accidental  ingestions.  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  regard  flavored  aspirin  as 
candy,  and  thousands  of  them  each  year 
risk  death  by  eating  an  entire  bottle  of 
flavored  aspirin  in  the  belief  it  is  candy. 
If  the  mother  or  the  babysitter  discovers 
the  empty  bottle  in  time,  the  child's  life 
is  saved,  but  in  125  to  150  instances  a 
year,  the  child  dies. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a 
parent  cannot  crush  half  of  a  regular 
aspirin  tablet  on  a  spoon,  using  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl  of  another  spoon  to 
do  the  crushing,  and  then  add  sugar  and 
water,  or  Jelly  or  some  other  sweetener 
to  the  crushed  aspirin  to  help  push  the 
medicine  down,  if  the  child  needs  aspirin. 
The  child  would  at  least  know  this  was 
medicine,  not  candy.    If  a  smaller  dose 
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is  desired,  there  can  be  "baby"  aspirins, 
but  not  sweetened  to  resemble  candy. 

Since  adding  this  aspirin  provision  to 
H.R.  1235,  I  have  heard  from  mothers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  telling 
me  of  hair-raising  experiences  in  their 
homes  when  children  or  grandchildren 
found  the  flavored  aspirin  bottle,  pried 
off  the  so-called  safety  cap,  and  ate  the 
contents. 

If  there  were  no  chance  whatsoever  of 
the  product  being  misused  by  preschool- 
ers— who,  after  all,  cannot  read  warnings 
on  labels — my  bill  would  permit  certain 
exemptions  and  waivers  under  this  pro- 
vision, but  otherwise  flavored  aspirin 
could  not  be  sold  in  interstate  commerce, 
except  for  stocks  manufactured  prior  to 
a  specified  date. 

CONSUMERS  MUST  MAKE  THEIR  VOICES  HEARD 

I  do  not  think  the  aspirin  makers  will 
like  section  14  of  H.R.  1235,  just  as  the 
cosmetic  manufacturers  do  not  like  sec- 
tion 2  or  section  8,  and  other  affected 
Interests  do  not  like  other  sections  of 
H.R.  1235.  The  big  question  to  me,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try like  this  bill— enough  to  join  me  in 
fighting  for  it. 

Consumer  battles  can  be  won  in  the 
Congress  only  when  consumers  make  it 
clear  they  want  them  won,  and  will  work 
at  it.  I  call  upon  consumers  everywhere 
to  help  pass  this  urgent  legislation,  by 
making  their  voices  heard. 


a  few  days  after  the  eiectlon.  But  in  Its 
usual  dilatory  manner  In  dealing  with  con- 
teets.  the  House  never  got  around  to  settling 
the  Issue  (In  favor  oi  Gross)  until  October 
Of  1965.  when  the  first  eeeslon  of  this  Con- 
gress was  nearlng  an  end.  This  was  possible 
because  present  procedures  for  deciding  con- 
tests are  antiquated.  They  should  have  been 
shelved  years  ago. 

Congressman  Nkal  SMrrn  of  Iowa's  Fifth 
District  introduced  a  resolution  In  the  House 
recently  to  modernize  outdated  contest  pro- 
cedures, observing  in  the  process  that  they 
were  "designed  to  delay  and  block  contes- 
tants and  as  a  result,  no  incumbent  con- 
testee  has  been  unseated  In  the  20th  century. 

Representative  Smith's  resolution  provides 
that  any  contestant  who  deposits  $5,000,  to 
be  used  to  the  extent  needed  to  pay  election 
contest  costs,  would  have  the  right  for  an 
immediate  recount  of  the  votes  cast  at  the 
election  in  question.  If  tlie  recount  changed 
the  election  result,  his  $5,000  would  be  re- 
funded. Posting  of  this  amount,  Repre- 
sentative Smith  believes,  would  rule  out  the 
filing  of  frivolous  contests.  His  resolution 
also  stuplates  that  the  nine  House  Members 
named  to  the  election  contest  committee 
would  have  to  be  broadly  representative  of 
various  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Representative  Smith  said  his  resolution  Is 
necessary  "to  avoid  the  terrible  result  that 
could  occur  it  we  had  a  close  enough  division 
In  the  House  so  that  passage  of,  or  failure  to 
pass,  legislation  would  depend  on  who  holds 
contested  seats." 

Amen,  Mr.  Smith.  In  fairness  to  the  voter*, 
as  well  as  the  participants.  House  procedures 
shoiUd  provide  for  prompt  settlement  of 
contests  for  seats  In  that  Chamber. 


Settlement  of  Electioii  Contests 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENl  ATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  February  1,  1965,  I  Introduced  House 
Resolution  698  which  would  reform  the 
procedures  under  which  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  settles  election  con- 
tests. My  resolution  would  require  that 
a  speedy  decision  be  made  when  a  con- 
test is  filed. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  from  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Gazette  which  states: 

In  fairness  to  the  voters,  as  weU  as  the 
paxUclpants,  House  procedures  should  pro- 
vide for  prompt  settlement  of  contestB  for 
seats  in  that  Chamber. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From   the   Cedar   Rapids   Gazette,   F^b     7 
1966J 
New  Contest  Rules  Essential 

One  of  the  many  areas  of  reform  needed 
In  Congress — and  needed  prc«npUy— Is  that 
dealing  with  election  contests  for  seats  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  became  obvious  once  again  during 
the  long-delayed  setUement  of  the  con- 
test brought  by  Democrat  Stephen  Pe- 
terson of  Waterloo,  against  the  reelection  of 
Republican  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross,  also 
of  Waterloo,  following  the  1064  election. 

RejH'esentatlve  Gross  was  declared  winner 
of  that  election  by  419  votes.  It  wlU  be  re- 
called.    Peterson  filed  notice  of  a  contest 


Winning  die  Hearts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
to  give  the  pe<H>le  of  Vietnam  a  better 
life,  with  social  and  political  reforms.  Is 
hailed  by  the  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  Evening 
Journal. 

"It  is  this  second  phase  of  the  war  that 
justifies  the  U.S.  presence  in  South 
Vietnam  and  Is  the  phase  that  will  make 
the  containment  policy  work, "  the 
paper  believes. 

The  short  editorial  which  deals  with 
this    all-important    phase    of    winning 
in  Vietnam  is  offered  for  publication,  in 
its  entirety,  in  the  Record  : 
[Prom  the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  and  Ne- 
braska State  Journal,  Mar.  10,  1966] 
We'll  Win  This  War 
The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  more  than  killing 
Vletcong.  though  that  gets  most  of  the  head- 
lines.    There  has  been  restrained  optimism 
that  the  military  end  of  the  war  is  Boing 
better. 

It  Is  refreshing  that  the  optimism  ex- 
tends to  the  war  of  changing  "the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  Vietnamese  peasante  and 
the  cynicism  oT  150  years  of  war,  corruption, 
and  broken  promises." 

It  was  this  war  Jim  May,  senior  American 
aid  official  In  Quang  Ngal,  talked  about  to 
Joseph  GaUoway  of  the  United  Press  Inter- 
national. 

In  the  10  months  he  has  been  province  rep- 
resentative,    working     with     2     American 
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assistants.  b«twe«n  45.000  and  50,000  refugcM 
have  been  helped.  Moat  hare  returned  to 
their  native  provinces  which  In  the  mean- 
time have  been  pacified. 

With  mlUtary  hrtp.  the  government  over 
the  past  few  months  has  gained  control  over 
about  40  square  miles  of  new  territory.  Lact 
June.  Americans  could  not  drive  more  thaja  a 
half  mile  outside  Quang  Ngal.  Today  May 
drives  a  yellow  truck  throughout  most  of  the 
new  territory. 

••Were  going  to  win  out  here."  May  said. 
"It's  just  like  the  President  said,  appease- 
ment won't  solve  the  problem.  If  the  mili- 
tary can  help  us  clear  the  area  and  help  us 
hold  It,  give  us  time  to  work  with  the  peo- 
ple, well  win  this  war.  And  It  won't  be  too 
long  either." 

It  is  this  second  phase  of  the  war  that 
justlflee  the  VS.  presence  tn  South  Vietnam 
and  Is  the  phase  that  will  make  the  con- 
tainment iMllcy  work.  It  Is  this  aspect  of 
the  war  that  the  doves  seem  to  overlook. 


For  tbe  Merckuit  Marine: 
No  Gobs,  No  Batter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

-     HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUFOWflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  21.1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
crisis  In  America's  merchant  marine  Is 
a  matter  of  ?reat  concern  to  all  of  lis. 
The  fact  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  cut  the  budget  of  the  Maritime 
Administration  11.1  percent  at  the  very 
time  when  we  are  facing  a  sliipping  dif- 
ficulty In  Vietnam  bears  e.xamlnation. 
For  the  information  of  Members  of  the 
House  I  submit  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  publication  called  Maritime 
Newsletter  of  March  1966: 
(Pram  the  Maritime  Newsletter,  March  1966) 
MabAo's  BtiDCrr  roa  1 967 :  Poa  thx  Merchant 
MAaiNS,  No  QuNS.  No  Bttttsb 

The  Maritime  Administration's  ptortion  of 
President  Johnson's  budget  for  fisoal  year 
I9tn  oomes  to  taM396.000.  Of  this  amount. 
$86  million  has  been  requested  for  ship  con- 
struction and  tl85  mllUon  is  sought  for 
operating  subsidies,  although  MarAd's  ex- 
pected expenditures  are  actually  (91.530.000 
for  construction  and  »179  mllUon  for  operat- 
ing subsidies. 

The  requested  appropriation  of  ship  con- 
etrxKrtlon  Is  $47,150,000  less  than  was  appro- 
priated tor  construction  for  1968,  and  repre- 
sents only  enough  money  to  build  13  new 
ships  as  compared  wttb  the  10  ships  provided 
for  In  the  1906  budget. 

MXrULCMMXtm  lagoinc 

MarAd's  vessel  replacement  program  first 
got  underway  In  1958  and  has  fallen  behind 
by  approximately  90  vessels  due  to  budgetary 
Umltatlona.  Plscal  year  1907  appiroprlatloas. 
luileas  they  exceed  MarAd  requests  by  a 
significant  amount,  will  cause  the  replace- 
ment program  to  fall  even  further  behind 
schedule. 

These  statlstloa.  as  well  as  statemenu  In 
the  task  force  report  and  statements  by 
Marttlme  Administrator  Mlcbolas  Jc^xnaoo. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara.  and 
President  Johnson,  Indicate  that  the  Preal- 
dent's  drive  for  economy  Is  being  pursued  to 
■MM  degree  at  the  evpense  of  the  Amerioan 
nuBltlme  industry.  In  fact,  MarAd's  budg*t 
request  for  1987  Is  even  leas  than  the  amotmt 


recommended  In  the  task  force  report,  which 
has  been  widely  criticized  for  Its  plnchpermy 
approach  to  maritime  needa. 

It  Is  significant,  we  feel,  that  the  maritime 
Industry  has  apparently  not  been  Included  In 
President  Johnson's  Great  Society  plans  and 
Is  not  being  tapped  as  a  source  of  new  Jobs 
In  the  war  on  poverty.  The  industry,  pres- 
ently depressed  and  fighting  for  Its  economic 
life,  could  provide  thousands  of  Jobs  at  a 
time  when  they  are  sorely  needed.  With  a 
little  Imagination,  foresight  and  planning  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  we 
could  have  a  healthy  and  viable  Industry 
again,  an  Industry  able  to  provide  this  coun- 
try with  a  modern  and  competitive  fleet  at 
minimum  subsidy  cost. 

Dollars  Invested  In  the  maritime  Industry 
now  win  save  many  dollars  In  subsidy  costs 
In  the  future.  Present  Government  economy 
drives  save  only  small  amounts  of  money  and 
tend  to  perpetuate,  even  worsen  the  state  of 
economic  chaos  that  exists  In  the  Industry 
today. 

nSCAL  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND 

President  Johnson's  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1907  Is  a  masterpiece  of  financial  legerde- 
DuUn.  Before  the  budget  was  released  to  the 
public  there  was  much  speculation  as  to 
whether  It  would  be  a  "gruns"  or  a  "butter" 
budget.  The  public  was  Interested  to  know 
If  Mr.  Johnson  would  spend  more  on  defense 
and  Vietnam  In  fiscal  year  1967  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  programs,  or  If  he  would 
continue  to  push  forward  with  his  Great 
Society  and  war  on  poverty  policies. 

A  close  examination  of  the  budget  reveals 
that  he  Is  attempting  to  do  both.  Defense 
spending  In  the  next  fiscal  year  will  go  up 
approximately  $3.3  bUUon  over  fiscal  year 
1966  levels.  Vietnam  spending  will  Increase 
by  $5.7  billion:  foreign  aid.  Including  mili- 
tary aid,  will  rise  by  $287  million:  spending 
for  education  will  be  up  $510  million;  ex- 
penditures tor  the  war  on  poverty  will  be  up 
$250  million,  and  expenditures  for  health 
services  will  be  up  $3.6  billion. 

The  Maritime  Administration  budget, 
however,  has  been  cut  11.1  percent  from 
fiscal  year  1960  levels,  and  appropriations 
within  this  budget  for  shipbuilding  have 
been  slashed  a  whopping  35.7  percent.  Ap- 
parently the  American  merchant  marine 
qualifies  neither  as  "guns"  nor  as  "butter"  In 
administration  thinking. 

But  the  American  maritime  industry  Is 
both  a  "guns"  and  a  "butter"  type  of  Indus- 
try. That  Is.  It  Is  an  Industry  that  should 
provide  both  defense  and  commercial  capa- 
bilities to  the  Nation.  The  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1930  Is  clear  and  uneq\ilvocal  about 
this. 

Does  OTir  fleet  meet  the  legal  requirements 
of  the  act  of  19367  We  think  not.  A  fleet 
which  Is  carrying  leas  than  9  percent  of  our 
foreign  oceant>ome  trade  Is  not  carrying  a 
"substantial"  portion  of  that  trade  and  is  not 
meeting  the  commercial  needs  of  the  Nation. 

rOSECON    FTJkOB   OKT  LION^S    SRAXK 

In  1904  we  were  forced  to  rely  on  foreign- 
flag  ships  for  the  carriage  of  94.4  percent  of 
all  our  foreign  oceanbome  commercial  dry 
cargo.  96.4  percent  of  our  commercial  tanker 
cargoes,  and  70.3  percent  of  all  foreign  ocean- 
bome commercial  liner  cargoes.  Heavy  reli- 
ance on  foreign-flag  ships  for  the  carriage  of 
these  cargoes  does  not  only  affect  our  econ- 
omy but  Its  defense  posture  as  well. 

Dry  btilk  ships  carry  high-grade  ores  and 
other  strategic  materials,  and  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy now  devours  60  percent  of  the  world's 
raw  materlaU.  In  1983.  we  Imported  98  per- 
cent at  our  manganese,  86  percent  of  our 
nickel.  85  percent  of  our  aluminum,  and  44 
percent  of  oxu  zinc. 

NO   AIXKCXANCX  TO   THE    UMiruU   STATES 

The  foreign-flag  ships  that  Import  96  per- 
cent Of  these  materials  owe  no  particular 
allegiance  to  this  country  and  the  slightest 


change  In  the  international  situation  could 
have  a  drastic  Influence  on  the  availability 
of  vital  raw  materials. 

The  Vietnam  situation  has  exposed  otiier 
weaknesses  In  the  defense  capabilities  ot  our 
fleet.  Twice  in  1965,  the  Military  Sea  Trans- 
portation Service  looked  to  foreign-flag  ships 
to  meet  Vietnam  needs,  because  U.S.  ships 
were  not  available.  Two  subsidized  opera- 
tors were  forced  to  request  permission  to 
charter  foreign-flag  ships  to  fulfill  commit- 
ments because  their  vessels  had  been  char- 
tered to  MSTS  for  Vietnam  service.  The 
U.S.  fleet  Is  simply  InsufBclent  to  meet  the 
defense  needs  of  our  country. 

Yet,  despite  the  dire  condition  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet.  Its  current  weakness  in  U.S.  com- 
merce, and  Its  severe  defense  Inadequacy. 
Maritime  Administration  continues  a  policy 
of  cutting  Its  budget. 
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Culver  Notes  Accomplishments  of  Collins 
Radio  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  residents 
of  Cedar  Rapids  and  the  second  congres- 
sional district  are  extremely  proud  of  the 
Important  advancements  in  the  field  of 
communications  made  possible  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Collins  Radio  Co. 

A  recent  article  from  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  notes  the  remarkable  growth  In 
sales  and  stature  achieved  by  Colllna 
Radio  In  the  ptist  30  years,  and  properly 
calls  attention  to  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions made  by  the  company  to  com- 
mercial air  travel,  our  Nation's  defense 
efforts  and  the  unexcelled  accomplish- 
ments of  our  space  program. 

I  would  at  this  time  like  to  bring  this 
fine  account  of  the  successes  and  con- 
tributions of  the  Collins  Radio  Co.  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  in- 
sert the  article  from  the  Cedar  Ri^lds 
Gazette  of  February  27,  1966,  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

AaotTNo  THE  Town 

A  great  many  people  around  the  country 
were  aware  of  Collins  Radio  Co.  the  last 
week.  If  they  never  had  been  beton.  An- 
nouncenient  of  increased  earnings  made  Col- 
lins stock  one  of  the  leaders  In  sales  on  the 
New  Tork  Stock  Exchange.  The  stock  rose 
from  around  $50  a  share  to  as  high  as  69% 
Friday,  Even  Dallas,  with  whom  Cedar  Rap- 
ids shares  most  of  Collins  management  and 
production,  became  more  conscious  of  the 
interesting  Industry  in  Its  midst  (at  nearby 
North  Richardson ) .  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
last  Sunday  published  an  elgbt-colunui 
spread  showing  a  drawing  of  the  new  office 
building  being  erected  In  North  Richardson, 
pictures  of  W.  William  Roodhouse,  executive 
vice  president,  and  Edward  A.  WUllamiS,  vice 
president  for  controls  and  finance.  At  one 
time  I>allas  was  sure  that  the  entire  Collins 
op>eraUon  was  being  moved  to  Richardson. 
Now  It  claims  to  be  corporate  headquarters, 
but  the  Dallas  Morning  News  concedes  that 
"Cedar  Rapids  remains  the  biggest  op«ratlon. 
with  10,932  persons  on  the  $66,515,799  aimu- 
al  payroll  there.  The  Dallas  operation  runs 
about  half  the  size  of  Cedar  Rapids,  with 
4.987  persons  on  the  payroll,  which  ran  to 
$36,640,966  In  1965.    There's  a  plant  at  New- 


port Beach,  Calif.,  employing  1,432,  and  an- 
othar  1,067  were  scattered  around  the  world 
when  the  company  counted  Its  personnel 
January  16."  The  Morning  News  story  goes 
on  to  relate  how  "the  voice  ot  every  orWtlng 
U.S.  astronaut  so  far  has  reached  earth  via 
equipment  designed  and  manxifactured  by 
Collins.  CoUlns  equipment  Is  aboard  80  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  airliners  of  the 
world.  And  In  the  Jungle  battlefield  of  Viet- 
nam, a  soldier  sits  In  an  armored  communi- 
cations box  manufactured  by  Collins."  Sales 
of  Collins  equipment  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  are  expected  to  be  nearly  $370  mUllon. 
That's  quite  a  Jump  from  the  smau  ham 
radio  business  that  Arthur  Collins  started 
out  with  In  his  Cedar  Rapids  shop  30  some 
years  ago. 
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Demand  To  Feed  Worid's  Hungry  Will 
Require  Massire  U.S.  Effort 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times 
over  the  years  I  have  expressed  the  con- 
viction that  our  agricultural  surpluses 
are  a  source  of  strength  to  this  Nation 
If  properly  employed.  Our  ability  to  pro- 
duce more  than  any  other  nation  In  the 
world  Is  an  asset  unmatched  anywhere 
and  should  be  fully  exploited.  The  Pres- 
ident's recent  announcement  Indicates 
his  Intention  to  exploit  that  asset  to  Its 
fullest.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
March  13.  1966,  ediUon  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  sets  forth  the  details  of  this 
situation  with  great  clarity: 

Demand  To  Peed  Woru)'s  HtJNCRy  Will 
RcQinRE  Massive  U.S.  Effort 
The  U.S.  food  Industry  has  entered  upon 
the  most  challenging  era  of  Its  history.  The 
last  third  of  the  20th  centiiry  will  place 
greater  demands  upon  this  Nation's  farmers 
and  food  distributors.  A  massive  effort  will 
be  reqvilred  to  meet  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  world's  hungry  and  to  help  them  pro- 
duce more  by  themselves. 

Consider  these  facts:  Experts  figure  the 
population  of  the  world  wlU  double  from  the 
present  3  billion  to  6  billion  by  2000.  Just  35 
years  away.  Pood  producUon  is  not  keeping 
up  with  the  population  explosion.  The  na- 
Xion  which  conquers  the  complex  difficulty 
of  raising  and  distributing  sufficient  food 
to  maintain  living  conditions  will  be  the 
leader  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz.  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Purdue  University.  In  a  recent  talk  before 
the  International  Industrial  Conference  In 
San  Prancisco,  said  the  world  must  dupli- 
cate In  the  next  generation  the  production 
record  that  man  has  achieved  since  the 
dawn  of  history. 

The  yield  per  acre  In  North  America  has 
Increased  In  the  last  25  years  by  109  per- 
cent. In  the  same  period,  there  has  been 
only  a  7-percent  Increase  In  Asia.  The  United 
States  In  the  last  decade  has  provided  over 
140  million  tons  of  food  for  needy  nations. 
Americans  have  committed  their  public  con- 
science to  the  proposition  that  no  one  should 
go  hungry  while  there  Is  surplus  here.  While 
this  Is  a  commendable  social  concern.  It  also 
has  tremendous  Implications  upon  Interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

In  a  speech  In  Philadelphia  last  year.  W.  B. 
Murphy,  president  of  the  Campbell  Soup  Co., 
stressed  this  point.  He  observed  that  the 
Achilles  heel  of  communism  very  likely  Is 
production  and  marketing  of  food.    On  the 


other  hand,  private  enterprise,  with  govern- 
mental assistance,  has  made  the  standaitl  ot 
Uving  m  the  UzUted  States  unequaled  in  the 
world. 

Murphy  pointed  out  that  If  Russia  and 
Communist  China  cannot  satisfy  their  peo- 
ple on  foods  It  Is  unlikely  they  wiU  be  able 
In  the  long  run  to  maintain  their  present 
forms  of  highly  centralized  econc«nlc  oon- 
trol  and  dictatorship. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  his  food- 
for-freedom  message  to  Congress  earlier  this 
month,  called  for  Increased  movement  of 
food  to  needy  areas  but  also  stipulated  this 
aid  must  be  accompanied  by  a  major  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  who  receive  It. 

The  clear  superiority  of  democratic  food 
production  over  that  of  Communist  countries 
places  this  Nation  In  the  forefront  of  what 
will  In  the  last  third  of  this  century  be  the 
major  International  political  battle  of  his- 
tory— the  feeding  of  the  world's  hungry  and 
showing  them  how  they  can  help  themselves. 


Those  Public  Meetings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

of  niJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  public  gaining  access  to 
Government  Information  is  not  restricted 
to  the  Federal  level  of  Government. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  March 
16,  1966,  edition  of  Chicago's  American 
discusses  Illinois'  public  meetings  law 
and  efforts  to  improve  upon  it.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  similar  com- 
ments can  be  made  about  the  Federal 
public  records  law. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Those  Public  Meetings 

One  of  State  Representative  Anthony 
Scariano's  long-Jield  objectives  Is  to  have 
governmental  agencies  obey  the  State's  law 
against  conducting  public  buslnees  in  pri- 
vate. That  is  one  of  our  ambitions  too.  and 
we're  happy  that  Scarlano  i^  continuing  to 
fight  for  it. 

Illinois'  public  meetings  law  was  passed  in 
1957  and  tightened  up  last  year  through 
amendments  submitted  by  Scarlano,  a  Demo- 
crat, of  Park  Porest.  Some  governmental 
bodies,  however — among  them  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education — are  still  evading  the 
law  with  almost  casual  ease,  and  further 
tightening  up  Is  plainly  called  for.  Scarlano 
Is  now  planning  new  legislation  to  amend 
the  law,  and  has  asked  the  help  of  the  nu- 
nols  legislative  reference  bureau  In  draft- 
ing It. 

The  law  declares  It  to  be  State  poUcy  that 
all  public  agencies  supported  by  tax  revenues 
shall  take  their  actions  openly  and  that 
"their  official  deUberatlons  shall  be  conducted 
openly."  CerUln  specific  exceptions  are 
made,  among  them  Jury  sessions,  delibera- 
tions of  the  nunols  Pardon  and  Parole  Boctrd, 
and  meetings  where  the  acquisition  or  sale 
of  property  are  discussed.  The  overall  ban 
on  holding  private  sessions  Just  for  con- 
veniences sake,  though,  certainly  seems  clear 
enough. 

Unfortunately.  It  Isn't.  One  gimmick  em- 
ployed more  than  once  by  the  school  board 
Is  to  use  the  word  "official"  as  an  escape 
hatch.  In  Its  contract  dealings  with  the 
Chicago  teachers  union  last  year,  for  in- 
stance, the  board  held  secret  meetings  for  3 
days,  during  which  It  hammered  out  a  new 
offer  for  the  union.    Its  explanation  was  that 


the  meetings  hadn't  been  official.  Just  "In- 
formal discussions." 

The  distinction  Is  quite  meaningless, 
but  It  served  to  get  arount*  the  law.  Using 
this  reasoning,  any  public  agency  could 
resch  all  its  decisions  In  private  and  hcrfd 
public  meetings  merely  to  announce  them. 

Scarlano  proposes  to  close  this  loophole 
by  deleting  the  word  "official,"  which  appears 
to  be  redundant  anyway.  He  also  wants 
amendments  to  tighten  up  a  section  pro- 
viding that  writs  of  mandamus  may  be  ob- 
tained to  force  compliance  with  the  law 
(that  process  takes  too  long  to  do  mucii 
good],  and  to  block  the  "special  session' 
tactic  by  which  a  controversial  Issue  U 
tabled  at  a  public  meeting,  then  settled  at  a 
hurriedly  summoned  special  session  that  the 
public  doesnt  know  about. 

These  suggestions  seem  to  us  excellent. 
One  other  gimmick  that  we  hope  can  be 
discouraged  Is  that  favored  by  the  park 
district's  board  oi  commissioners — schedul- 
ing public  hearings  for  maximum  inconven- 
ience to  the  public.  In  discussing  the  1966 
park  budget,  for  Instance,  citizen's  groups 
were  given  Jiist  one  chance  to  put  their 
views  on  the  record;  that  was  December  24. 
Chrtstmas  Eve. 

It  may  be  Impossible  to  plug  every  con- 
ceivable loophole  In  the  pubUc  meetings 
law.  Scariano's  amendments,  though,  would 
make  evasions  more  dlffllcult,  and  more  ob- 
viously evasions.  And  that  Is  well  worth 
doing. 


Opportunities  Industrialization  Center 
West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Center  West  Is 
a  splendid  example  of  industry-commu- 
nity cooperation  In  providing  a  self-help 
program  whereby  imderprivlleged  In- 
dividuals may  seize  upon  an  opportunity 
for  economic  improvement.  This  pro- 
gram is  G^x>nsored  by  wxmnunity  leaders 
of  Menlo  Park  and  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

I  think  all  readers  of  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord  will  find  the  following  in- 
formation of  great  interest: 
The  Stort  of  Opportunities  Industrializa- 
tion Center  West 

Opportunities  Industrallzatlon  Center  West 
will  be  a  training  program  where  business 
and  Industrial  skills  leading  to  full-time  em- 
ployment may  be  acquired.  It  will  be  estab- 
lished for  men  of  all  employable  ages  who 
are  iinskllled,  unemployed,  underemployed, 
or  working  at  Jobs  beneath  their  total  capaci- 
ties. Its  establishment  wUl  give  equal  op- 
portunity for  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment to  those  to  whom  this  opportunity  has 
thus  far  been  denied. 

Plans  call  for  location  of  the  school  In  East 
Palo  Alto,  although  men  may  be  drawn  from 
all  over  the  peninsula  for  training.  Target 
date  for  opening  of  the  center  Is  the  late  fall, 
1965.  Porneeen  for  the  program  at  present 
Is  a  large  building  in  which  the  machinery 
of  Industry  may  be  instaUed  and  factory  ex- 
perts may  teach.  At  one  end  of  the  progi«m 
would  be  the  publicity  and  motivational 
operational  for  listing  large  numbers  of  ap- 
plicants; at  the  other  end  would  be  the  Job 
openings  walUng  for  the  qualified  applicants 
who  have  completed  the  training. 

Sufficient  flexlWlUy  to  enable  the  center  to 
teach  the  broadest  variety  of  skills  to  a  mazi- 
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mum  number  of  pupUs  qualifying  {or  th« 
widest  aelecUon  of  full-time  ]obe  Is  ea- 
Tlaioned.  Tbe  training  need  not  be  conllned 
to  »  single  b\Uldlng.  but  may  be  developed  at 
a  wide  variety  of  locaUoos,  teaching  every- 
thing from  sheet  metal  work.  draXtlnc 
chemistry  lab.  electroolca,  «nd  mlcroweldlnc 
skills  to  mimeograph  work,  restaurant  prac- 
tices, packaging,  loading,  handling  and  ship- 
ping operatloDs.  and  the  use  of  machine 
tools.  Adequate  slw.  high  standards  of 
motlvauon  and  training,  adaptability  and 
flexlblUty  of  program  wUl  be  a  continuing 
mean*  of  opportunity  for  all. 

Through  pulpit  and  press,  radio  and  tele- 
Tlslon.  civic,  service,  and  fraternal  programs, 
veterans'  and  labor  activities — through 
speakers'  bureau  and  school  programs,  blll- 
boarde,  placards,  pennants,  and  merchants' 
window  displays — motivational  Information 
to  create  the  incentives  needed  will  be  set 
before  aU  the  people  to  bring  out  the  desire, 
hope,  and  self-assurance  necesaary  on  the 
part  of  the  potential  applicant. 

Advantages  of  establishing  such  a  center 
In  the  mld[>enln8ula  area  are  boundless. 
For  the  people,  securing  of  Jobs,  hope  and 
economic  Independence  Is  undeniably  a  tre- 
mendous creative  contrtbutloa.  Vot  indus- 
try, a  pool  of  skills  will  be  formed.  For  mer- 
chants In  the  area,  a  new  payroll  will  be 
bom  creating  thousands  of  craftsmen,  arti- 
sans, and  mechanics  who  will  make  the  area 
attractive  to  future  Industrial  development. 
The  btirden  on  every  form  of  public  institu- 
tion from  law  enforcem«nt  to  public  health 
and  safety  will  be  lessened  by  the  hundreds 
of  thotisands  of  dollars.  The  center  will 
benefit  not  only  the  minority  who  receive 
training  but  also  the  majority  who  will  grow 
In  unity  and  tolerance  as  they  participate  In 
Its  establishment. 

The  basic  principle  of  self-help  will  under- 
lie every  policy  and  every  activity  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  a  project  the  imtUtlve  for  which 
comes  frofs  the  people  to  be  served,  pride  of 
creation  will  engender  self-confldence  and 
self-respect  ultimately  giving  way  to  am- 
bition and  concentrated  drive  for  a  better 
way  of  life  and  a  successful  career. 

These  objectives  now  have  been  made  a 
part  at  a  national  effort  through  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty  Act  o*  1984  and  the  Man- 
power Development  aztd  Traimng  Act  at  1983. 
Work  toward  these  ends  Is  now  part  of  a  vast 
national  patriotic  program. 

To  be  set  Into  operauon  will  l>e  a  commu- 
tes for  securing  a  faculty  and  center  ad- 
ministration, a  recrtiltlng  operation  to  In- 
form the  public  and  to  create  a  steady  stream 
of  applicants,  a  committee  to  secure  build- 
ing, a  nn«iw»  cnmmtttss.  a  coounlttee  for 
the  listing  of  avaUabls  Jobs  and  for  curricu- 
lum, a  public  Information  and  motlvatlotial 
arm  and  a  committee  to  secure  equipment 
and  machinery  tor  the  school. 

Sources  of  funds  would  be  four:  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  Industry,  philanthropic  foun- 
dations, and  the  Oovemment.  Ideally,  the 
organization  and  eatabllahment  of  a  com- 
plete and  functioning  training  center  at  the 
local  level  would  be  the  proof  of  Interest  de- 
sired by  Federal  agencies  of  the  securing  of 
Oovemment  support. 


Sath  Aaaivertary  of  HawaiUa  Statehood 


SPEBCH 


HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 


Df  TBI  HOOBB  OP  BIPME8BtTATIVSS 

Mondat.  March  14. 1H9 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  join  wltb  my  rood.  wtoe.  and  eloquent 
fxtond.  the  gentionan  tram  HawaU  [Mr. 


Ma'tsunagaI.  In  noting  with  ptide  and 
rejcricing  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the 
State  ot  Hawaii,  and  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  extend  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations to  Governor  Bums,  a  former 
beloved  Member  of  this  body,  to  Senator 
iNOUYi,  also  a  former  colleague  whose 
popularity  with  his  colleagues  was  un- 
surpassed, to  Senator  Pong,  to  Congress- 
man Matsunaga,  Congresswoman  Mink, 
and  to  all  the  men,  women,  and  children 
who  impart  a  warm,  human  touch  to  the 
beautiful  Island  In  the  Pacific. 

Twice  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  I  have  voted  for  Hawaiian 
statehood  and  the  occasions  were  10 
years  apart,  on  March  7,  1950,  and  on 
March  12,  1960.  My  humble  remarks 
16  years  ago  In  this  historic  chamber 
were  commented  upon  favorably  In  the 
press  of  Honolulu  and  were  reproduced 
In  full  In  one  of  the  Hawaiian  dailies. 
These  remarks  I  am  repeating  today  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  statehood  that 
came  over  10  years  after  the  remarks 
were  voiced. 

They  follow: 
|FVom  the   CoNCaxssioNAi.  Record,   Max.   6, 
1950] 

Mr  O'Hmu  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman,  In 
the  statehood  bill  for  Alaska  which  we  have 
passed  and  the  statehood  bill  for  HawaU 
which  I  anticipate  we  wUl  pass,  a  new  pat- 
tern is  being  laid  for  that  association  of 
sovereign  States  formed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Republic  to  attain  through  union  the 
highest  measure  of  welfare  for  the  citizen 
and  of  security  for  the  Nation. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  accepting  Into  the 
family  of  sister  States  those  territories  that 
are  outside  of  continental  United  States  and 
not  contiguous  thereto  Where  this  will  end. 
to  what  extent  conceivably  the  pattern  may 
be  carried  In  the  realization  of  the  dream  of 
our  generation  of  a  permanent  peace  through 
a  world  union  ot  states,  oiUy  the  future  can 
tell. 

I  think  It  is  proper  here  to  place  emphaels 
on  the  fact  that  the  step  we  are  taking  has 
not  been  decided  upon  hastily.  It  Is  al- 
together too  important  a  step  to  be  left  tor 
decision  alone  to  the  Members  ot  this 
body.  However  able  and  conscientious  they 
may  be.  nevertheless  In  common  with  aU 
humankind  their  Judgment  cannot  be  In- 
fallible. Woat  we  Are  doing  Is  merely  making 
effective  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  is  the  way  democracy 
functions  with  tis.  The  question  of  state- 
hood for  an  Island  In  the  Pacific  and  for  a 
mainland  not  contiguous  to  continental 
United  States,  with  a  long  stretch  of  Island 
running  Into  the  Orient,  has  been  discussed 
for  a  long  time  in  every  city,  hamlet,  and 
crossroads  In  the  country.  My  colleagues 
and  I  must  accept  it  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole — or  that  sub- 
stantial majority  which  under  our  demo- 
cratic system  controls — that  this  step  should 
be  taken  and  In  a  new  world,  bound  much 
closer  by  radio  transmission  of  the  thoughts 
of  men  and  aerial  tran^Mrtatlon  of  persons 
and  products,  the  pattern  of  the  Old  World 
of  the  horse  and  buggy  should  be  modernised 
even  In  the  matter  of  selecting  territories  to 
be  taken  Into  the  Union  as  States.  I  say 
we  must  accept  this  as  the  Judgment  of  the 
American  people  because  when  the  delegates 
met  at  the  national  conventions  of  the  two 
major  political  pcutlee,  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
senting note,  they  pledged  the  support  of 
their  respective  parties  to  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood.  We  Democrats  and  Republicans 
may  differ  In  our  Interpretation  of  bow  far 
the  majority  vote  In  a  closely  contested  elec- 
tion is  to  be  construed  as  a  mandate.  There 
can    be    no    question,    however,    about    the 


validity  of  the  mandate  when  It  emanates 
from  the  voters  of  the  two  major  parties. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleagues, 
with  no  desire  to  pose  as  a  prophet,  that 
the  new  pattern  we  are  setting  up  may 
prove  a  more  vital  factor  than  we  Imagine 
In  bringing  the  world  closer  together  In 
peace  and  the  common  pursuit  of^uman 
happiness.  Many  In  this  Chambejr  In  their 
ardent  desire  to  advance  the  c^se  of  un- 
derstanding and  of  permanent/peace,  have 
sponsored  the  World  FederaUon  resolution. 
It  at  least  Is  worthy  of  noft(  that  what  we 
are  now  doing,  although^^rtalnly  It  Is  not 
In  the  minds  of  any  g^^^  here,  may  furnish 
In  the  future  the  basis  for  a  United  States 
of  America  expanded,  on  the  petition  of 
other  peoples.  Into  a  United  States  of  the 
World. 

I  am  not  advancing  this  thought  with  the 
Idea  that  having  moved  in  the  direction  of 
taking  in  territory  far  from  continental 
United  States  we  actually  may.  as  the  world 
grows  cloeer  and  closer  together,  add  to  oxir 
sisterhood  of  States  territories  still  farther 
removed.  For  one  thing  there  Is  the  differ- 
ence In  languages  and  In  customs,  which 
even  If  distances  were  annihilated  would 
still  present  a  formidable  barrier.  But  there 
Is  no  escaping  the  Import  of  the  departure 
we  are  approaching.  Considered  In  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  the  backward 
areas  of  the  world  under  point  4  of  President 
Truman's  plan — an  undertaking  the  succeea 
ot  which  hangs  on  the  removal  of  trade 
barriers — It  at  least  should  furnish  the  sub- 
ject for  Intriguing  speculation  and  lively 
discussion  In  the  way  the  American  people 
have  of  thinking  and  talking  things  over 
even  when  such  things  are  still  in  the  realm 
of  the  Improbable  and  the  unexpected. 

That  we  are  making  history  today  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  CoNcazsaioNAt. 
Record  of  these  days  of  the  Alaska-Hawaii 
statehood  debates  very  likely  will  be  con- 
sulted by  historical  researchers  long  after 
the  last  of  those  participating  in  these  de- 
bates has  had  bis  hour  In  the  traditional 
memorial  services  In  this  Chamber.  For  that 
reason  I  am  putting  In  the  Rzcoao,  with 
especial  emphasis,  that  the  pattern  for  the 
future  admission  of  States,  when  no  longer 
required  to  be  of  contlg^ious  territory  or  a 
part  of  continental  United  States,  came  to 
us  from  the  sound  Judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  arrived  at  after  long  discussion 
and  deliberation  and  so  Wholly  on  a  hi. 
partisan  level  that  both  major  political  par- 
ties Incorporated  In  their  respective  plat- 
forms expression  of  that  Judgment  arrived 
at  by  the  American  people. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Maine  memorial 
anniversary.  I  called  attention  to  the  tact, 
sometimes  overlooked,  that  the  explosion  In 
Uabana  Harbor  on  February  IS,  1898,  started 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  road  to 
world  leadership.  1  ventured  the  suggestion 
that  future  hlstotlana  would  term  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Spanish-American  War,  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n — the  half  century 
or  so  from  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  to 
the  bomb  of  Hiroshima — as  the  50-year  war 
that  ushered  In  the  golden  era  of  American 
world  influence. 

Now  that  Hawaii  Is  on  the  threshold  of 
statehood  and  a  new  pattern  la  being 
adopted  in  ctmformance  with  the  unques- 
tioned mandate  of  the  American  people.  I 
think  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Teller  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  February  18.  1898,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  sinking  of  the  Maine.  I  am  quoting 
from  the  Congrkssionai.  Rrcoro  of  that  day: 

"Mr.  TRUJtm.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  some  Interest  manifested  throughout 
the  world  over  the  question  whether  or  not 
this  Oovemment  was  about  to  take  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  make  them  part  of 
the  United  States  •  •  • .  The  people  ot  aU  the 
world  have  been  looking  to  see  what  we  are 
about  to  do.     I  picked  up  the  other  day  a 
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copy  of  the  London  Globe  of  last  June  •  •  •. 
The  article  was  commenting  on  oxir  desire 
to  annex  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  If  they 
should  become  ours:  •  •  •  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  the  Globe  was  not  friendly  to 
that  movement  on  our  part.  This  Is  what 
the  Globe  said,  and  It  Is  so  truthful  that  I 
think  It  may  be  worth  while  to  read  it: 

"  'The  American  Navy  le  absolutely  unlit 
to  protect  the  Islanda  (Hawaiian)  which  He 
at  the  mercy  of  any  Spanish  Ehlp>s  appear- 
ing at  Honolulu  while  Japan's  sea  power  Is 
so  Immeasurably  superior  to  that  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Japanese  naval  demon- 
stration would  place  President  McKlnley  In 
a  difficult  and  perilous  position  •   •   •. 

"  'Viewing  the  great  strategic  value  of  the 
group  to  England,  It  Is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  Islands  were  not  added  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  long  ago.  Lord  Salisbury  should 
stiffen  his  back  and  tell  McKlnley  plainly 
that  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  to  be 
consulted  before  the  matter  of  aiuiexatlon  Is 
decided.' 

"Mr.  President,  Japan  Is  a  small  power. 
Small,  I  mean,  when  compared  to  the  United 
States,  small  In  resources  compared  with  the 
United  States,  though  It  U  strong  In  Its 
Navy  when  you  consider  the  results  It  might 
accomplish  as  a  nation.  Tet,  when  there 
was  a  note  of  protest  from  Japan  against 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  It  was  urged  by  a 
great  many  people  In  this  country  as  a  bar 
to  annexation  that  we  were  not  free  to  exer- 
cise our  own  Judgment  because  It  would  not 
do  to  get  Into  a  quarrel  with  Japan." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  voting  for  statehood 
for  Hawaii  as  I  voted  for  statehood  for 
Alaska.  With  every  new  State  that  Joins  up 
with  us,  to  share  under  free  government,  the 
benefits  and  the  responsibiUties  of  Joint  ef- 
for  In  advancing  human  welfare,  greater 
strength  Is  given  us  to  carry  on.  My  faith 
Is  In  my  country  and  the  purity  of  Its 
purpose  to  ask  nothing  for  Its  own  people 
than  It  does  not  seek  to  make  poeslble  for 
all  men  to  attain  In  a  world  of  brotherhood. 
My  faith  Is  In  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  when  after  discussion  and  delibera- 
tion they  have  reached  a  Judgment,  by  that 
Judgment  I  will  abide. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or   PIMNSTLVANL4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Join  with  other  of  my  col- 
leagues in  their  tribute  to  Albert 
Thomas,  of  Texas.  In  his  29  years  In 
the  House  Al3ert  Thomas  distinguished 
himself  a«  an  able  and  consclenUous  leg- 
islator. All  of  us  who  were  privileged 
to  have  known  him  feel  a  real  loss  at 
his  passing. 

As  an  outstanding  expert  in  the  field 
of  economics  his  service  In  the  House  was 
most  impressive.  His  many  achieve- 
ments could  not  be  covered  in  a  few 
words.  Suffice  to  say  that  the  American 
people  and  the  Nation  were  always  weU 
served  by  his  prudent  and  wise  Judg- 
ments as  a  member  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

In  addition  to  his  abilities  as  a  legisla- 
tor, Albert  Thomas  was  a  warm   andv 
friendly  man.    He  was  held  In  admira- 
tion and  respect  by  every  Member  who 


served  with  him.    All  of  us  are  better 
for  having  known  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  my  personal  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  fam- 
ily. I  share  their  sense  of  loss  and 
sorrow. 


Financing  Steelmill  for  Red  China  Like 
Helping  Burglar  Buy  Better  Tools 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO  -.^. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7. 1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  requested  the  State  Department  to 
make  a  formal  protest  against  the  plans 
of  five  free  world  nations  to  lend  Red 
China  $150  million  and  provide  the  tech- 
nical know-how  for  construction  of  a 
mammoth  new  steelmill. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  crit- 
icized the  plan  because  it  would  "add 
to  the  strength  of  Peiping"  but  indicated 
that  the  Government  would  probably  go 
no  further  than  expressing  its  opposition 
informally  to  our  allies. 

We  should  emphatically  go  on  record 
as  formally  protesting  and  opposing  this 
scheme  to  add  2  million  tons  of  steel  a 
year  to  the  Industrial  capacity  of  Red 
China. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  such  a  steelmill  would  be  to 
enhance  Red  China's  war  potential. 
This  could  prove  catastrophic  at  a  time 
when  the  belligerent  Peiping  warlords 
are  menacing  many  nations  and  consti- 
tute the  major  threat  to  world  peace. 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  news  tliat 
a  consortium  of  West  German,  Swiss 
French.  British,  and  Italian  firms  were 
negotiating  to  sell  the  giant  steel  plant 
to  Communist  China. 

A  spokesman  for  the  West  German 
ministry  of  economics  at  Borm  was 
quoted  as  armouncing  that  his  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  an  $86  million 
credit  being  extended  to  Peiping  by  two 
German  manufacturers  of  steelmill 
equipment. 

China's  Communist  comrade,  Soviet 
Russia,  has  obviously  refused  to  provide 
this  steelmill  because  the  men  in  Mos- 
cow mistrust  the  motives  of  the  Peiping 
regime. 

Financing  this  steel  mill  for  Red  China 
would  be  like  lending  money  to  a  bank 
robber  so  he  can  buy  better  burglary 
tools. 

It  is  fantastic  that  nations  which  have 
benefited  handsomely  from  American 
economic  aid,  and  which  profess  to  be 
friends  of  the  United  States  should  even 
consider  such  assistance  to  a  regime 
which  boasts  that  brute  force  and  vio- 
lence are  Instruments  of  its  national 
policy. 

Although  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  United  States  could  not  block  the 
transaction,  even  so,  we  have  a  moral 
obligation  to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam- 
many  of  whom  have  been  killed  by  guns 
and  ammunition  supplied  to  the  Viet- 
cong  by  Red  China— to  make  a  formal 


protest  against  this  strengthening  of  an 
international  bully. 

Red  China  is  now  controlled  by  a  fa- 
natically aggressive  group  of  arrogant 
troublemakers  under  whose  leadership 
their  oation  is  devoting  a  larger  percent- 
age of  its  productive  and  scientific  ca- 
pacity to  military  purposes  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world. 

To  assume  that  they  want  a  great  new 
steel  mill  to  provide  their  peasants  with 
autos,  washing  machines,  and  kitchen 
cabinets  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 
They  obviously  want  more  steel  for 
tanks,  guns,  warships,  and  rocket 
launchers. 

By  lending  Peiping  the  money  to  buy 
this  mill,  the  five  coimtries  Involved  are 
endangering  every  neighbor  of  Red 
China,  and  also  endangering  world  peace. 


From  Cracker  Barrel  to  Compater 
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OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  UPSCOMB 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  Record  a  speech  "pre- 
sented by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Congresswoman  Catherine  May,  at  the 
International  Consumer  Credit  Associa- 
tion Conference  on  February  20,  1966,  at 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

Congresswoman  May's  speech,  en- 
titled "Prom  Cracker  Barrel  to  Comput- 
er," presents  a  timely  and  Informative 
discussion  of  the  consumer  In  America 
today  at  the  food  market. 

She  points  out  that  modem  packag- 
ing and  marketing  have  resulted  In 
large-scale  gains  to  the  consumer  in  im- 
proved products  and  lower  costs,  and 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  In  the 
Industry  are  conscientiously  and  sin- 
cerely trying  to  do  the  best  job  possible 
In  serving  the  public. 

I  invite  attention  to  Congresswoman 
May's  speech.    She  does  an   excellent 
job  of  "setting  the  record  straight": 
From   Ckackix  BAaazt,  to   CoMPtrrKx 
(Address     of      Congresswoman     CAXBEaim 
Mat,   International   Consumer  Credit  As- 
sociation. 29th   Conference,  Credit  Wom- 
en's Breakfast  Club,  Simday,  February  30, 
1966.  Sacramento,  Calif.) 

First  of  all,  may  I  ^y  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  ot  participate  In  the  Interna- 
tional Consumer  Credit  Conference.  You  in 
your  profession  have  been  working  with  the 
consumer  for  many  years.  So,  we  have 
something  in  common.  I  was  in  Congress 
when  the  Government  discovered  the  con- 
sumer. This  was  a  fasclziatlng  experience, 
especially  for  a  housewUe  who  had  been 
natively  assuming  that  I  had  been  around 
all  the  Ume.  Today,  however,  I  can  proudly 
announce  to  you  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer  of  Amer- 
ica have  the  Government  seal  of  approval 
and  are  now  officially  In  existence. 

At  this  point,  may  I  say  that  my  attempts 
at  levity  in  these  opening  remarks  are  only 
parUy  serious.  I  realize  that  many  pec^s 
view  the  consumer  movemltnt  today  with 
both  cynicism  and  suspldoo.     This  Is  cer- 
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taliUy  not  to  be  wondered  at  because  so  many 
Mlf -appointed  spokesmen  for  coosumerB  just 
dant  Mum  to  know  wh&t  they  are  tsJUng 
•bout  and  ao  many  self-appointed  protectora 
of  tba  consumer  have  propoaed  a  number  ot 
very  Impractical — e-ren  Improbable — leglala- 
tlve  solutions.  But.  nevertheleas,  the  con- 
sumer movement  gains  Ita  impetus  and  pop- 
ularity because  of  a  racuum  In  consumer  In- 
formatloB — because  tbe  abundance  of  our 
age  has  quite  honestly  brought  bewilderment 
and  confusion  to  the  men  and  women  who 
shop  our  fabulous  modem-day  stores.  No- 
where Is  this  more  apparent  than  In  the  food 
Industry.  So.  this  morning  I'm  going  to  talk 
about  the  consumer  and  her  grocery  store. 

The  National  Commission  on  Pood  Market- 
ing was  created  by  Congress  In  1964  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  18-month  study  of  our 
•nttre  food  marketing  structure.  I  am  a 
member  of  this  Commission  and  I  have  found 
that  one  of  the  most  absorbing  aspects  of 
the  stxidy  has  been  In  the  area  of  the  tre- 
mendous changes  that  have  come  about  In 
the  way  we  get  food  from  farm  to  dinner 
table  as  compared  to  30  years  ago.  A  little 
recognized  but  very  Important  fact  Is  that 
one  day  back  In  1953  tbe  United  States  be- 
came the  first  country  In  the  history  of  the 
world  to  develop  to  the  point  at  which  a 
larger  percentage  of  its  work  force  was  en- 
gaged In  the  tasks  of  distributing  goods  and 
perf<»inlng  services  than  were  engaged  In  the 
tasks  of  producing  goods.  Modem  home 
economists  point  out  that  their  Jobs  have 
changed  because  the  home  has  ceased  to  be 
a  production  unit  and  has  become  Instead 
a  consumption  unit.  What  Is  true  for  the 
American  home  today  Is  also  true  of  the 
American  economy.  In  the  sense  of  tbe  em- 
ployment of  most  of  our  population,  we  are 
a  consiunlng  and  a  marketing  Nation,  not 
a  producing  Nation  and  there  Is  a  very  big 
difference,  which  Is  dramatically  Illustrated 
In  what  has  happened  to  our  food  Industry. 
In  a  few  short  years  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  only  8  percent  of  eur  popula- 
tion Is  engaged  In  producing  food — and  fewer 
than  10  percent  of  all  the  farms  In  America 
account  for  fully  half  of  total  American  farm 
sales.  In  this  same  span  of  time,  we  have 
seen  tbe  disappearance  of  comer  grocery 
stores — known  as  the  "Ma  and  Pa"  stores — 
as  they  are  being  replaced  by  the  huge  one- 
stop  convenience  shopping  centers.  Change 
In  this  field  Is  stUl  occurring  rapidly  and  ws 
have  no  idea  yet  what  tbe  future  will  bring. 

Come  to  think  of  It.  maybe  we  do  have 
some  Idea  and  I'm  not  sura  that  tbe  pros- 
pect Is  so  pleasant  If  It  goes  this  far.  I  read 
the  other  day  about  a  new  supermarket  In 
Wsat  Germany  which  has  beoome  fully  auto- 
mated. Kverythlng  Is  displayed  behind  glass. 
Tbe  customer  presses  a  button  ;When  she 
eomes  In  the  store.  This  butu^  turns  a 
turnstile  and  gives  milady  a  sapping  token. 
She  wanders  through  the  aflfes  looking  at 
the  various  displays.  Wfitfn  she  sees  some- 
thing that  stnkeshf^'fancy  as  a  good  Idea 
for  tbe  family  dMfner.  she  drops  the  token 
into  the  vs^(}tifg  machine,  ptinches  a  button 
and  tbe  iSachlne  delivers  the  product  while 
marking  the  price  on  the  token.  When  all 
her  various  food  Items  have  been  chosen, 
abe  drops  tbe  token  into  a  payment  slot  and 
receives  her  bill.  She  then  puts  her  money 
Into  another  machine  and  It  delivers  her 
change.  The  owners  pointed  out  that  this 
automated  type  of  shopping  protected  the 
Uttle  woman  from  "temperamental  clerks. 
coupons,  salesmanship,  and  shoplifting  temp- 
tations." Columnist  Phyllis  Battelle  made 
a  whimsical  conunent  on  this  store  In  one 
of  her  columns  tbe  other  day  when  she  said, 
"drop  yoxir  token  In  the  slot  and  dont  be 
surprised  If  you  hear.  Tm  sorry:  the  calTs 
Uver  you  have  dialed  Is  not  a  working  liver — 
please  dial  a  pork  roast'.* 

Well,  however  little  tbe  prospect  of  this 
type  of  progress  may  please — In  food  shop- 
ping we  have  come  from  cracker  barrel  to 


computer.  And.  In  the  process,  the  great 
public  Issue  called  consumerism  has  had  a 
meteoric  career. 

I  think  most  of  us  thought  we  were  pretty 
well  off  untU  our  protectors  began  to  tell 
us  that  our  supermiu-kets  are  Jungles  and 
our  department  stores  usurers.  Now  people 
are  lining  up  to  get  the  chance  to  protect  us 
from  all  this — and  from  ourselves.  For  a 
number  of  reasons  that  I  will  spell  out  In 
some  detail  here  today.  I'm  beginning  to 
believe  that  we  may  need  protection  from 
them. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  self -appointed 
consumer  spokesmen  are  not  sincere  and 
nobly  motivated.  Tet  I  think  that  In  their 
eeal  to  protect  us  all  In  the  marketplace, 
they  have  failed  to  grasp  a  number  of  funda- 
mental truths  about  the  way  In  which  our 
economy  works,  and  about  tbe  nature  of 
poverty,  which  many  of  their  actions  are 
said  to  alleviate. 

Turning  to  the  marketplace  first,  it  seems 
to  me  that  my  protectors  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize either  the  motivations  or  limita- 
tions on  businessmen  In  a  consumer-driven 
society. 

Businessmen  are  not.  we  should  all  under- 
sand.  either  better  or  worse,  or  more  honest 
or  less  so,  than  any  other  e^oup  of  human 
beings.  The  vast  majority  are  simply  trying 
to  do  an  honest  job  for  their  companies,  and 
to  earn  a  profit  by  performing  a  service  for 
which  a  number  of  people  will  pay.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  quick-buck  operators 
who4>roflt  by  deceit.  There  always  will  be. 
But  most  are  not  dishonest,  and  much  of 
the  appeal  of  the  so-called  consumer  spokes- 
men Is  based  on  tbe  misconception  that  most 
businessmen  are  cheats. 

By  the  same  token,  these  critics  of  business 
have.  I  believe,  badly  underestimated  the 
practical,  existing  legal,  and  competitive  lim- 
itations on  tbe  ability  of  a  businessman  seek- 
ing long-term  growth  for  his  company  to  do 
so  through  deception. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  for  the  record 
that  our  Nation  today  Is  not  without  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  consumers  in  the  market- 
place. The  Federal  Government  Is  Involved 
In  206  programs  to  help  the  consumer — 118 
of  these  activities  directly  protect  and  ad- 
vance consumer  Interest.  Costs  of  these  pro- 
grams total  over  9100  million  a  year  and  em- 
ploy over  7.000  Federal  workers  full  time. 

Just  as  an  example,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  testifying  in  support  of  a  new 
packaging  and  labeling  legislation  because, 
according  to  Its  Chairman.  It  was  powecisas 
to  act  In  the  field,  found  only  a  couple  of 
months  ago  that  It  has  always  had.  after  all. ' 
the  power  to  stop  cents-off  labeling  when  its 
effect  Is  misleading. 

Important  as  these  existing  legal  restraints 
are,  however,  of  equal  Importance  U  the 
power  of  free  choice  In  a  competitive,  con- 
sumerlstlc  economy. 

Moat  consiimer  goods  Industries  today  are 
highly  ootnpetiuve  and  Individual  Items  usu- 
ally earn  very  small  profits  per  unit  of  sale. 
I'm  told  that  In  tbe  food  Uulustry,  for  ex- 
ample. It  takes  S  ysars  for  a  typical  nsw 
product  to  eam  enough  money  to  pay  off  the 
Initial  mvestment  and  begin  to  generate  a 
real  profit. 

This  means  that  selling  this  item  Just  once 
Isn't  going  to  get  anyone  anywhere. 

Enough  consumers  must  prefer  it  over  al- 
ternatives and  choose  it  regularly — not  Just 
once — In  order  for  the  manufacturer  to  get 
his  money  back.  In  other  words,  if  s  repeat 
business — not  the  one-shot  sales — that  pay 
off.  And  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  expe- 
riences ss  a  shopper  that  businessmen  try 
hard  to  earn  this  repeat  business,  and  that 
those  who  do  not  earn  It  don't  get  it. 

This  protection,  regulated  by  competition 
In  the  consumer  Interest,  is  tbe  very  heart 
of  oxxz  free  enterprise  system.  I  think  It's  a 
good  system,  and  one  that  works. 

Tet  it  is  precisely  this  system  which  the 


consumer  spokesmen  so  distrust  that  they 
would  subtltuts  for  It  their  own  Judgment 
about  what  It  is  that  I,  as  a  consumer,  most 
want.  I  do  not  question  their  sincerity  of 
purpoae.  I  do  question  their  ability  to  make 
my  value  Judgments  for  me.  And  when 
faced  with  a  choice  t>etween  regulation  by  a 
system  and  regulation  by  men.  I'll  take  the 
system.  It's  slow  and  cumbersome,  in  many 
cases,  but  it  Is  not  susceptible  to  whim  or 
prejudice,  and  it  works. 

The  second  truth  about  the  marketplace 
that  our  new  consumer  spokesmen  have 
often  failed  to  grasp — and  this  Is  the  reason 
I'm  afraid  we  may  need  protection  from 
them — Is  that  It  Is  p>oestble  to  get  more  con- 
sumer protection  than  we  are  willing  to  pay 
for. 

Pw  another  built-in  protection  we  get 
from  our  system  has  resulted  from  the  devel- 
opment of  efficient,  high-speed  machinery 
and  other  cost-cutting  manufactiu-lng  pro- 
cedures designed  to  bring  consumers  the 
things  they  want  at  low  unit  costs.  Since 
many  of  the  self-styled  Improvements  con- 
sumer spokesmen  say  they  want  me  to  have 
would  arbitrarily  overtiuTi  many  of  these 
economies,  they  would  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  merchandise  I  buy.  This  might  give  me 
more  protection  and  certainty,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  It's  really  worth  It. 

For  example,  mass  production  techniques 
require  that  p>ackages  be  filled  and  weighed 
In  bulk,  rather  than  Individually.  This 
means  that  100  1-pound  packages  of  some- 
thing will  weigh  100  pounds,  but  each  In- 
dividual package  may  weigh  slightly  more 
or  less.  Actually,  in  practice,  many  manu- 
facturers tell  me  that  they  purposely  over- 
flil  their  p(u;kages  so  that  any  errors  will 
be  more  likely  to  occur  by  overfilling  than  by 
underfilling.  One  cereal  manufacturer  adds 
a  pound  of  product  to  every  24  pounds,  so 
that  the  total  weight  of  a  case  of  any  of 
bis  products  will  actually  weigh  more  than 
tbe  total  listed  weight  of  the  contents. 

Most  regrulatory  agencies  have  recognized 
that  this  mass  weighing  is  an  absolute  ne- 
cessity If  we  are  to  have  the  coet-cuttlng 
benefits  of  mass  production.  It  is  a  com- 
promise that  I  find  easy  to  understand,  but 
many  consumer  spokesmen  have  labeled  it  a 
form  of  economic  cheating.  In  some  cases, 
movements  have  been  started  to  abolish  the 
current  systems  of  tolerances.  I  don't  think 
It's  worth  the  cost. 

Another  example  hss  to  do  with  the  size 
of  oonsiuner  packages  and  their  net  contents. 
Few  oonsumsr  spokesmen  seetn  to  recognize 
.the  fact  that  the  system  I  find  doing  so  well, 
and  they  find  so  dangerous,  has  built  a  high 
degree  of  standardization  In  package  size. 
Again,  the  reason  businessmen  have  done  so 
Is  to  give  their  companies — and.  because  of 
competitive  forces,  the  consumer — the  full 
benefits  of  mass  production. 

Let  me  give  you  one  classic  example  on 
this  point.  In  an  attempt  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  Federal  control  for  pacliaging  and 
labeling  one  of  our  chief  spokesmen  for  the 
consiuner  in  Government  refers  to  a  survey 
sbs  made  some  time  ago.  She  sent  a  num- 
ber of  housewives  out  and  asked  them  to 
choose  from  a  super  market  the  cheapest — 
In  terms  of  price  per  ounce — products  In 
several  categories.  These  ladles  found  a  lot 
of  trouble  when  it  came  to  buying  tunaflsh 
and  now  this  Is  being  used  as  an  illustration 
of  packaging  fraud.  I'll  be  the  first  to  tell 
you  that  when  you  stop  by  the  tunafish 
display  in  the  average  market  you  are  going 
to  have  to  make  some  decisions  on  selection 
because  there  are  so  many  different  kinds 
of  packs  of  tuna.  And  the  reason  there 
are  so  many  different  kinds  is  because  one 
is  designed  to  one  Job  and  another,  another. 
I  buy  one  kind  of  tunaflsh  for  salad  and 
another  type  if  I  am  going  to  use  It  in  a 
creamed  dish.  The  tunafish  packer  knows 
that  this  is  what  I  want  in  the  way  of  selec- 
tion. So,  he  packs  tuna  In  whole  pack  and 
chunks.  In  oU,  and  in  brine.     But  each  of 
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these  different  kinds  of  products  Is  put  in 
the  same  size  can.  Naturally,  the  weight 
between  cans  is  going  to  vary  because  of  the 
way  they  are  packed.  Whole  tuna  in  oil, 
for  example,  will  have  a  different  weight 
than  chunk  tuna  In  oil,  even  though  they 
are  both  In  the  same  size  can.  Why  do  manu- 
facturers do  this?  Well,  simply  so  that  they 
can  get  maximum  use  out  of  their  can  mak- 
ing and  can  filling  machinery  and  still  offer 
variety  to  consumers.  This  makes  for  good 
consumer  values.  Yet,  many  of  the  con- 
sumer spokesmen  cry  that  this  causes  con- 
fusion and  that  the  weight  should  be  stand- 
ardized Instead.  And.  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  this  will  add  to  costs. 
Again.  I  question  whether  this  kind  of  pro- 
tection is  worth  the  price. 

The  main  thing  here  is  that  there  haabeen 
a  sizable  and  regrettable  mlBunderstandlng 
in  the  minds  of  these  very  well-meaning 
people  about  what  consumers  actually  want 
in  terms  of  value.  Most  of  the  consiuner 
movement  today  Is  Involved  In  trying  to 
push  through  legislative  and  administrative 
measures  to  assure  that  consumers  can  al- 
ways find  the  thing  that  costs  them  least  per 
ounce. 

But  speaking  for  myself — and,  I  believe, 
most  other  shoppers — I  can  assure  them  that, 
while  price  comparisons  a.--  Important,  they 
are  only  part  of  the  way  m  which  I  Judge 
value.  Of  far  greater  Importance,  it  seems 
to  me.  Is  the  Intangible,  subjective  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  product  is  going  to  sat- 
isfy myself  and  my  family. 

If  we  want  bran  flakes,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  oatmeal  may  (or  may  not)  be 
less  expensive  per  pound  doesn't  really  make 
any  difference  to  me.  The  value  really  lies, 
in  that  case,  in  the  more  expensive  product. 

And  making  it  easier  for  me  to  make  this 

to  me — essentially  meaningless  comparison 
Isn't  going  to  earn  my  apprecUtlon.  espe- 
cially if  doing  so  has  raised  the  cost  of  both 
products. 

But.  the  consumer  spokesmen  say.  this  Is 
of  vital  Importance  to  the  poor,  and  should 
be  done  for  them.  Yet  while  it  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  helping  the  poor  get  more 
for  their  money  is  a  worthy  enterprise,  I 
sincerely  question  whether  the  mass  of  con- 
sumer protecUon  ideas  will  really  do  the 
Job. 

I  question  this  l>eca\ise  I  believe  that  the 
most  common  consumer  protection  measures 
are  designed  to  solve  essentially  Imaginary 
problems.  Ignore  the  real  problems,  and  In 
any  case,  mistakenly  assume  that  treating 
poverty's  symptoms  will  somehow  c\rre  the 
disease. 

It  is  a  fact,  I  believe,  that  supermarket 
■hopping  today  does  present  some  problems. 
But  the  problems  are  not  those  of  simple 
price  comparisons.  A  more  basic  problem  is 
the  fact  that  businessmen's  sheer  inventive- 
ness and  ingenuity  has  spawned  such  a  great 
variety  of  new  and  tempting  products  that 
how  to  beat  use  them  presents  some  very 
real  shopping  problems. 

These  are  problems  of  abimdance,  not 
foisted  off  on  an  unsuspecting  public,  but 
offered  us  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  choice. 
Many  consumer  spokesmen  say  this  itself 
is  a  bac  feature  of  the  American  marketplace 
and  that  the  confusion  this  creates  should 
be  diminished  by  somehow  restricting  the 
number  of  new  products  that  come  on  the 
market.  How  this  would  be  done.  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  convinced  that  shoppers  are 
more  grateful  to  the  businessmen  who  foimd 
they  could  package  au  gratln  potatoes  in 
convenient  packages  than  they  are  to  their 
spokesmen  who.  in  the  hysterical  discovery 
of  the  obvious,  complain  that  the  packaged 
form  Is  far  more  expensive  than  the  ingredi- 
ents. 

The  real  problem  la  not  standardizing 
boxes  or  contents.  The  real  problem  Is 
educating  and  training  people  to  make  the 
beat  use  of  tbe  abundance  that  is  available 


to  them.  And  solving  the  problem  begins 
^Ith  an  effort  directed  at  the  people,  rather 
than  at  the  products. 

The  fact  that  a  sb<^}per  can  lnstcm.tly  rec- 
ognize the  lowest  cost  item  available  to  her 
In  a  certain  ctaegory  is  meaningless  if  she 
hasn't  got  enough  money  to  buy  the  product 
In  the  first  place.  The  fact  that  a  buyer  of 
something  on  credit  can  Instantly  r«cognlKe 
a  high  rate  of  interest  is  meaningless  to  him 
If  he  needs  the  ptroduct  and  cant  get  the 
credit  at  a  lower  interest  rate. 

Concerning  credit,  the  pressure  Is  building 
for  passage  of  credit  control  bills. 

You  should  know  and  be  pleased  that  your 
California  statute  regulating  credit  and  in- 
stallment sales  of  goods  and  services,  which 
I  believe  Is  known  as  the  Unruh  Act.  Is  looked 
up  to  naUonally  as  a  model  law.  In  it,  we 
see  reasonable  legislation  that  has  met  the 
needs  of  the  consumer  and  industry  excep- 
tionally well.  It  has  furnished  to  the  con- 
sumer adequate  information  upon  which  to 
make  a  decision  on  choosing  the  business- 
man to  whom  he  wUl  offer  his  credit. 

Likewise,  conformity  with  the  law  has  pre- 
sented no  problem  to  the  seUer  who  wishes 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  good  bsulness.  The 
proof  of  the  Unr\ih  Act's  sufficiency  is  In  the 
fact  that  it  has  withstood  the  acid  test  of 
years.  Proposals  to  amend  it — allegedly  for 
great^j^protectlon  of  the  consumer — have 
been  r^ected  when  the  spotlight  showed  up 
the  fuzzy  thinking  behind  such  proposals. 
These,  in  fact,  were  poorly  concealed  efforts 
to  put  a  straltjacket  on  the  granting  of  credit 
to  service  retalling's  customers  and  to  facili- 
tate merchandising. 

For  many  Americans,  poverty  Is  a  very  real 
and  grinding  truth.  What  can  be  done  to 
mlOgate  it  should  and  must  be  done.  But 
careful  listing  of  price  comparisons  or  In- 
terest rates  are  of  UtUe  help  to  someone  who 
can't  read  or  Judge.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
If  anywhere  near  half  the  effort  currently 
being  expended  In  the  name  of  consimier 
protection  were  spent  instead  on  educational 
efforts  aimed  at  helping  make  smart  shop- 
pers out  of  today's  buyers,  something  tar 
more  valuable  woxild  be  accomplished. 

Supermarket  people  tell  me  that  the  real 
secret  to  wise  buying  in  theb-  stores  Involves 
simply  building  a  shopping  list  around  a  set 
budget,  and  then  sticking  to  the  list  when 
you  get  to  the  store.  Additionally,  a  recent 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  study  shows 
that  shopping  a  store's  specials  will  allow  a 
consumer  to  chop  16  percent  a  y«ar  off  of  her 
food  expenditures. 

My  point  is  that  manufacturing  and  retail- 
ers, competing  for  our  patronage,  offer  us 
values.  We  wtU  be  best  off  as  we  best  learn 
to  turn  these  honest  compeUtlve  efforts  to 
our  own  advantage,  turning  the  attributes  of 
the  system  to  our  own  use.  Only  this  way 
can  we  get  the  protection  we  really  need. 

I  think  by  now  you  have  gotten  the  point 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  look  at 
today's  supermarkets  as  a  vast  wasteland. 
As  consvuners  we  should  look  with  grateful 
eyes  on  the  supermarket  as  a  bountiful, 
even  though  often  confusing  and  bewilder- 
ing, symbol  of  the  Inventlvenesa  and  in- 
genuity of  the  food  Industry  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  Nation's  farms.  In  trying  to 
make  a  balanced  Judgment  of  value,  I  ask 
myseU,  "Am  I  wUllng  to  pay  the  price  of 
some  confusion  and  doubt  for  the  tremen- 
dous variety  of  wonderful  food  that  is  being 
brought  to  me  and  my  dinner  table  in  an 
ever-Increasing  palatable  and  convenient 
form?"  My  answer  is.  "Yes,  sir."  without 
qualification.  I'm  glad  to  pay  the  price  of 
some  doubtful  decisions  rather  than  have  our 
American  farmers  pay  the  high  jM-lces  of  sea- 
sonal and  sharply  reduced  markets.  And  as 
a  working  wUe  myself,  I  would  be  the  last 
to  suggest  to  a  minion  women  who  divide 
their  time  between  a  home  and  a  Job  that 
they  can't  have  the  convenient  food  forms 
that  make  their  tasks  less  burdensome.  And 
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those  are  oolj  a  couple  of  the  alternatives 
that  would  arise  if  some  of  the  regulators 
of  the  marketplace  had  their  way. 

Instead,  there  is  a  very  practical  and  pos- 
sible way  to  reduce  the  price  of  confusion 
In  cholcemaking— not  by  turning  the  Na- 
tion's supermarkets  into  a  stultifying  pano- 
rama of  bland  stlmularlty  but  rather  edu- 
cating consimiers  to  the  point  that  they  can 
best  use  the  variety  which  lu  offered. 

There  is  a  great  challenge  here  to  many 
persons  in  our  country— to  the  food  editors 
to  the  home  economists,  to  our  schools,  and 
to  OUT  consimaer  education  services  at  vari- 
ous levels  of  our  government.  Too  few  peo- 
ple are  trying  to  help  our  consumers  buy 
wisely  in  relation  to  their  needs.  One  house- 
wife's "giant  economy  size"  can  easily  be 
another  housewife's  waste.  Consxmier  edu- 
cation shoiold  be  oriented  more  to  the  buying 
and  using  of  foods  than  to  cooking.  Formal- 
ized education  In  our  schools  has  a  tre- 
mendoiis  challenge  to  keep  pace  with  new 
products  and  services  and  changing  methods 
or  distribution.  In  only  a  few  schools  are 
they  meeting  this  challenge.  As  one  crlUc 
commented  the  other  day,  "VlrtuaUy  all 
courses  In  the  field  are  cup-and-teaspoon 
oriented  while  we  live  in  a  thaw-and-serve 
age."  Yet,  Just  last  year,  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  became  25  years 
old  or  younger— 40  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion is  under  20.  Studies  show  that  80  per- 
cent of  aU  teenage  glrU  shop  for  their  fami- 
ly's food  and  spend  one-foxirth  of  the  entire 
famUy  food  budget — B7  percent  of  them  help 
plan  the  meals  and  help  cook  them.  This  is 
a  real  challenge  In  consumer  education  start- 
ing at  the  teenage  level. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  the  knuckles  of 
industry  a  gentle  rap  in  this  connection. 
What  are  they  doing  In  the  field  of  con- 
sumer educaUon?  As  one  Industry  spokes- 
man admitted  the  other  day.  "We  have 
perhaps,  become  so  interested  In  engineering 
change  that  we  have  neglected  to  tell  any- 
body about  the  significance  or  impllcaUons 
of  the  changes  In  terms  of  the  basics  of 
shopping  cart  and  kitchen  economics  rather 
than  dated  statistics." 

The  whole  point  I  am  trying  to  maVa  la 
that  an  educated  consimier  is  a  iKx>tected 
consumer.  And  a  dynamic,  changing  keeiUy 
competitive  food  Industry  makes  a  happy 
and  fortunate  consumer. 

To  quote  myself  from  a  speech  made  some 
time  ago. 

"All  the  government  officials  and  all  the 
government  laws  In  the  world  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  Impact  Mrs.  America  has 
on  Mr.  Manufacturer  and  on  Mr.  Storekeeper 
when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  buy  one 
brand  over  another.  And  when  she  makes 
that  decUlon,  no  power  on  earth  can  save  the 
businessman  or  the  producer  of  the  product 
who  made  the  mistake  of  displeasing  her 
She  has  done  and  Is  doing  a  wonderful  Job 
In  needling.  Inspiring,  and  la  regulating 
American  business  enterprise. 

"And,  to  reward  her,  I  want  to  protect  her. 
Not  with  more  government  regulations  and 
^^■— I  want  to  protect  her  freedom  of 
choice," 


St  Patrick's  Day 

SPEECH 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    ICASSACHTTSrrTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  March  17,1966 

(Mr.  cyNEILL  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  OliETUL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,   today  we  honor  St  Patrick. 
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Were  you  In  Boston,  one  would  say,  "Top 
of  the  morning  to  you."  And  your  re- 
sponse would  be.  "And  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  you." 

It  was  in  the  year  387  that  St.  Patrick 
came  from  Heaven  on  the  mJ^sion  for 
which  he  was  preordained  which  was,  of 
course,  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  the  faith  of  Christianity. 

At  that  time  St.  Patrick  used  the  sprig 
of  the  shamrock  as  his  symbol. 

Today  we  have  had  shamrocks  flown 
here  to  Washington  from  Ireland.  Tliey 
came  as  a  courtesy  of  the  Irish  Etebassy 
and  to  the  Irish  Embassy  all  of  us  are 
Indeed  grateful. 

Last  year  Congressman  Jaios  Burks 
read  a  little  poem  which  I  would  like  to 
read  to  you  now: 

A  little  aprtg  of  abamrock 

Is  a  symbol  w«  b<ri<l  dear 
A  little  sprig  ot  shamrock 

When  we  wear  It  erecy  year; 
A  Uttle  sprig  of  sbamrock 

So  many  things  coDvey 
Aa  It  travels  out  acroas  the  world 

T6  be  worn  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  of  us  today  are  wear- 
ing carnations  and  for  these  carnations 
we  are  extremely  grateful  because  they 
were  donated  by  the  National  Board  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians. 

May  I  wish  to  all  of  you  a  happy  St. 
Patrick's  Day. 


force  of  4.600  men.  Theae  wUl  include  two 
Infantry  battalions,  a  special  air  servlcea 
squadron,  and  support  tinlts.  Helicopters 
wlU  also  be  sent  to  Vietnam  to  fly  support 
mlBslons  for  the  task  force  units. 

A  glance  at  the  map  reveals  quite  clearly 
Australia's  vital  Interest  in  the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  Should  Vietnam  fall,  the  way  to 
Malaysia,  Indonesia  and,  fl^iaUy.  Australia, 
lies  opwn  to  Conununlst  gras0. 

Australia's  contribution  Is  small,  but  sig- 
nificant. 

It  Is  a  clear  demonstration  that  those 
closest  to  the  problem  recognize  the  danger 
of  Conununlst  expansionist  alms  In  south- 
east Asia. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  U  not  totally  an  American 
exterprtse. 


Good  Idea 


menu  abroad  that  require  conference.  Noth- 
ing along  those  lines  came  up.  StUl,  aa  a 
move  for  unity  In  our  stressful  times,  the 
session  was  not  unrelated  to  the  preseurea 
that  exist. 


AistraBa  Recofaises  Importance  of 
VietBaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 


m  THZ  HOU8B  OF  REPRBSBNTATTVES 
Mondav,  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  BROOEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oot- 
emment  of  Australia  recently  announced 
its  Intention  to  triple  Its  forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  An  editorial  appearing 
March  12.  1966.  In  the  Houst(xi  Poet,  a 
well-known  Texas  newspaper,  com- 
mented on  this  action  taken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  South  Vietnamese.  The  edi- 
torial suggests  that  Australia,  with  Its 
proximity  to  the  conflict  In  Vietnam,  has 
a  vital  Interest  In  its  outoome.  As  this 
editorial  points  out,  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam is  not  totally  an  American  enter- 
prise and  those  who  are  closest  to  the 
problem  realize  the  danger  of  Commu- 
nist expansionary  alms  in  southeast 
Asia. 

I  feel  this  concise  editorial,  which  fol- 
lows, will  be  of  Interest  to  my  fellow  col- 
leagues: 

Auamaua  Boons  Vxctnam  Poses 

It  U  dear  that  Australia  understands  the 
Importanee  ot  the  war  in  South  Vietnam, 
even  If  Ksna  Ifembera  of  the  VS.  Senate 
do  not. 

The  government  of  the  great  island  con- 
tinent haa  agreed  to  triple  its  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  to  4.500  men.  The  increckse 
is  in  response  to  a  request  by  the  Saigon 
government. 

Some  I.SOO  Australian  combat  troops  have 
been  serving  In  South  Vietnam  since  Jiine. 
They   will   bs  replaced  in  liay  by  a   taak 


The  Problems  of  America's  Merchant 
Marine  Are  Important  to  All  Americans, 
Not  Just  the  Shipping  Indnstry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coNNscrtcuT 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hartford  Times  praised  the  recent  get- 
together  of  the  Governors  with  the  Pres- 
ident to  discuss  domestic  and  foreign 
issues. 

The  Item  of  meet  Immediate  Impact  was 
the  Governors'  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  President's  handling  of  the  Communist 
containment  in  Vietnam — 

The  paper  iwlnts  out.  It  adds  that  as 
a  move  for  unity  In  our  stressful  times 
the  session  was  important  and  mean- 
ingful. 

Others  may  want  to  read  the  article 
to  which  I  refer,  and  1  therefore  sug- 
gest that  we  Include  It  in  the  Record. 

(Prom  the  Hartford  Tlmea.  Mar.  14.  19M) 
L3  J.  ANS  THX  OovnNOSS 

Reputedly  the  President,  politically  astute 
and  thoroughly  informed,  always  knows  what 
la  going  on  back  home  in  the  varlovia  States. 

But  if  President  Johnson  has  not  loet  touch 
with  the  Oovemors  and  offlclals  of  the  Statea, 
many  of  them  feel  that  they  have  loet  contact 
with  him  since  he  began  to  concentrate  so 
intently  on  the  problems  of  International 
affairs. 

The  weekend  session  at  the  White  House, 
attended  by  38  Oovemors.  Including  Gover- 
nor Dempsey,  served  therefore  aa  a  sort  of  re- 
get-together  meeting,  an  all-purpoee  chance 
to  discuss  domestic  concerns,  to  pass  the  word 
either  up  or  down,  to  peddle  a  little  Influen- 
tial observation  and  to  reestablish  internal 
diplomatic  relations. 

The  Item  of  moat  Immediate  Impact  was 
the  Oovemors'  unanimous  endorsement  of 
the  President's  handling  of  the  Communist 
containment  in  Vietnam.  This  must  have 
been  heartening  to  the  administration,  for 
besides  its  evidence  of  bipartisan  support  the 
resolution  expressed  the  political  Judgment 
of  the  various  State  houses  which  are  in  di- 
rect local  contact  with  sectional  public  senti- 
ment. 

It  Is  natural  that  a  chief  executive  who 
likes  to  make  his  own  Judgments  should 
bring  in  the  Governor*  now  and  then  to 
check  their  opinions  against  what  the  Con- 
gressmen and  the  pollsters  are  telling  him. 
And  ons  expects  that  each  Governor  will  go 
away  braced  by  a  considerable  acquisition 
of  the  presidential  sentiments  and  opinions. 

There  was  some  speculation  that  calling 
In  the  Governors  indicates  serious  develop- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  3, 1966 

Mrs.  SUliLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  great  pleasure  last  mc»ith  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  New 
Orleans  and.  In  my  capacity  as  ranking 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  discuss  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  merchant  marine. 
These  problems  are  of  vital  concern  to 
all  of  us,  as  events  In  Vietnam  have  dem- 
onstrated particularly. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit  for 
inclusion  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  remarks  in  New 
Orleans  on  a  subject  which  is  now  before 
the  Congress  and  wlU  be  of  Increasing 
interest  and  Importance  to  the  Members. 

The  address  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

AODSXSS  BT   CONGRKSSWOICAN  LSOKOB  K.  SUL- 
LTVAN    BEFOaC   THE    PBOPEIXXS   CLTTB   OF   THB 

Post  op  New  Okl^ans  and  the  U.S.  Mex- 

CKANT    MASim    ACAOElfT    Al.17Mha    ASSOCIA- 
TION AT  A  LiTNCHEON  ON  FEBHUAST   16.   1960, 

AT  Roosevelt  Hotki. 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  afternoon, 
both  as  a  member  of  a  propeller  club  myself, 
and  as  ranking  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  a 
committee  which  has  a  great  deal  to  do.  I 
realise,  with  how  happy  you  people  are— cr 
how  unhappy,  perhaps — about  maritime  con- 
ditions and  Issues. 

As  you  know,  I  am  a  Democrat,  but  to  give 
a  blF>artlsan  flavor  to  the  occasion,  I  must 
thank  a  Republican  for  my  being  able  to 
come  here  today.  The  Republican  I  refer  to 
is  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  whose  name  the 
Republicans  in  Congress  always  Insist  on  a 
oongresslonal  recess  at  this  Ume  of  year  in 
order  to  try  to  raise  some  money  for  the 
forthcoming  campaign.  Later  on,  we  Demo- 
crats give  them  a  few  days  off  from  congres- 
sional choree  while  we  celebrate  and  do  some 
money  raising  of  our  own  In  the  names  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  hero  of  New  Or- 
leans, rAndy  Jackson. 

But  thanks  to  the  extended  Lincoln's 
birthday  recess,  I  was  finally  able  this  year 
to  arrange  my  schedule  so  aa  to  accept  at 
long  last  the  flattering  and  repeated  Invita- 
tions I  have  received  from  the  Propeller 
Club  over  the  years  to  come  and  meet  with 
you.  Hale  Bocgs.  o\ir  majority  whip  and  one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  this  Congress, 
has  been  urging  me  for  a  long  time  to  come 
to  New  Orleans,  and  so  has  my  cloeest  neigh- 
bor In  the  Raybtim  House  Office  Building, 
Eooix  HtBEBT.  who  has  a  huge  photographic 
mural  of  your  city  forming  an  entire  wall  of 
one  of  the  rooms  In  his  office,  and  who  never, 
loses  an  opportunity  to  boost  this  city. 
Across  the  hall  from  the  photographic  mural 
of  New  Orleans  he  has  a  huge  painting  of 
American  soldiers  fighting  in  the  Jungle,  with 
murderous  fire  streaming  from  machlneguns 
and  rlfiea— and  I  got  the  message — come  to 
New  Orleans  or  else. 
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Hale  Bocgs  and  Eddie  HtsERT  were  close 
friends  of  my  husband  when  I  first  went  to 
Watthlngton  in  1941  aa  a  congressional  bride 
*nd  Eddie,  in  fact,  was  a  fraternity  brother 
of  the  late  Congressman  Sullivan.  Snce  my 
election  to  Congresa  In  1963,  the  family 
friendships  have  continued,  and  my  admira- 
tion for  their  legislative  skills  has  grown  as 
they  roee  In  stature  and  seniority  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Another  tie  I  have  had  with  you  was  the  late 
T.  A.  Thompson,  who  ranked  next  in  senior- 
ity to  me  on  the  Merchant  Marine  Commit- 
tee, and  we  spent  many,  many  hours  in  ad- 
joining chairs  In  hearings  and  In  executive 
sessions  working  on  bills  of  Importance  to 
this  area  aa  well  aa  to  the  Nation. 

I  feel  at  hcone  here,  furthermore,  because 
the  mighty  river  which  passee  through  New 
Orleans  as  a  gateway  to  the  sea,  carrying 
vast  cargoes  from  the  fabulous  heartland  of 
America,  flows  past  my  dty  too,  and  for  200 
years  has  been  a  bustling  channel  of  two- 
way  oommunlcatlon  between  us,  linking  not 
only  our  industries  but  our  culture?.  The 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial,  fea- 
turing the  tallest  manmade  structure  In  the 
Nation  and  the  second  highest  In  the  world — 
the  magnlflclent  stalnlese  steel  arch  designed 
by  the  late  Eero  Saarlnen — symbollzee  on  the 
St.  Louis  riverfront  the  path  of  clvUlzatlon 
westward  from  New  Orleans,  whence  our  first 
8t.  Louis  settlers  came. 

Tes,  I  am  glad  to  be  here.  I  hope  all  of  you 
will  return  the  visit  In  the  near  future,  while 
we  are  celebrating  our  bicentennial  In  St. 
Louis,  a  city  which,  like  yours,  lived  under 
several  different  flags  and  absorbed  the  beet 
of  many  cultures  In  developing  its  own  dis- 
tinctive flavor  and  uniqueness. 

But  I  did  not  oome  here  in  my  ex-officlo 
capacity  aa  one  of  St.  Louis  Mayor  Alphonao 
Cervante's  ambassadors;  I  came  primarily  to 
talk  about  maritime  Issues  which  are  of 
grave  concern  to  you,  and  which  should  be 
of  grave  concern  to  all  Americans,  but  are 
seldom  recognized  as  such. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  on  which 
I  have  enjoyed  serving  for  14  years.  Is,  as 
I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  strongly  ori- 
ented to  the  marine  environment — to  the 
oceejis  and  freshwater  lakes  and  inland  wa- 
terwajrs  and  to  the  things  and  people  affected 
by  them.  In  addition  to  waterborne  com- 
merce in  all  of  its  aspects,  our  legislative  and 
oversight  responsibilities  extend  to  the  op- 
erations and  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Panama 
Canal — which  Is  of  particular  importance  to 
me  aB  chairman  of  that  suboommlttee  for  the 
past  11  years — also  to  our  commercial  and 
sport  fisheries,  and.  within  the  past  few 
yean,  to  the  exciting  and  vital  new  field  of 
oecanography.  These  legislaUve  responsibil- 
ities are  all  related  to  one  another,  and  each 
la  Important  to  our  welfare,  for  our  progress 
as  a  great  nation,  and  perhaps  our  survival 
as  well,  depend  more  and  more  upon  our  abil- 
ity to  project  our  power  and  Influence  In  and 
under  the  world's  oceans. 

In  looking  over  the  scene  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  I  believe  the  area 
of  our  greatest  emphasis  within  the  commit- 
tee this  year  wUl  undoubtedly  be  in  the  field 
of  the  merchant  marine.  For  our  merchant 
marine  Is  In  trouble — In  deep  trouble — or 
rather,  we  as  a  nation  are  In  deep  water  be- 
cause of  the  decline  In  our  deep-water  ship- 
ping. 

The  national  maritime  policy  of  the  United 
States  was  set  forth  30  years  ago  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  It  laid  the 
groundwork  and  the  guidelines  tor  overcom- 
ing the  depression-day  neglect  of  ocean  com- 
merce, and  tor  providing  foe  long-range 
programs  for  the  future.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  this  remarkable  measure,  con- 
ceived during  peacetime  in  an  era  when  we 
were  Still  pulling  ourselves  up  oB  the  eco- 
nomic floor,  served  as  a  most  timely  and 
fortunate  preparation  for  World  War  n. 


In  those  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  our 
domestic  shipping  and  tanker  fleets  were  re- 
viving, but  our  liners  were  sick.  We  were 
then  carrying,  and  I  quota,  "only  about  36 
percent  of  our  waterborne  commerce."  (To- 
day, I  should  add,  we  carry  less  than  9  per- 
cent.) Tet  at  a  time  when  our  gross  national 
product  was  less  than  990  bUllon.  we  em- 
barked in  1936  on  a  program  of  building  60 
modem  cargo,  passenger  and  combination 
liners  each  year  for  a  period  of  10  years — In- 
terrupted, of  course,  by  World  War  n  and  the 
crash  program  that  by  1946  had  produced  the 
miracle  of  an  average  construction  of  about 
1,000  large  merchant  ships  per  year  over  a 
period  of  6  years. 

However,  compared  to  the  1936  objective  of 
50  subsidized  ships  a  year,  we  constructed 
only  17  new  American-flag  vessels  last  year, 
and  the  target  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  Is 
only  13 — ^none  of  them  bulk  carriers. 

MeanwhUe,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
building  ships  at  a  fast  pace,  and  now  has  a 
fleet  of  7  million  tons,  which  Is  already  In 
excess  of  our  active  fleet,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  by  1971  Russia's  superiority  over 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  be  2  to  1 . 
Furthermore,  two-thirds  of  their  ships  are 
less  than  10  years  old,  with  58  percent  of  their 
tankers  being  less  than  6  years  old.  Much  of 
our  shipping,  on  the  other  hand,  according 
to  the  president  of  the  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation. Thomas  W.  Gleason.  In  reporting  to 
us  last  Thursday  on  the  Vietnam  unloading 
bottlenecks,  comes  under  the  heading  of 
what  he  contemptuously  referred  to  as  "old 
rustbuckets." 

The  President  of  Delta  Lines  here  In  New 
Orleans,  Capt.  J.  W.  Clark,  In  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  American 
Steamship  Lines,  put  it  very  well.  I  thought. 
In  a  talk  in  Washington  a  week  or  so  ago  to 
the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  when  he 
described  the  American  merchant  marine — 
American-fiag  shipping — as  the  "key  to  our 
national  security"  and  then  added  that  at 
this  particular  time  it  Is  only  "a  skeleton 
key."  as  we  lag  in  a  poor  sixth  place  today 
far  behind  Great  Britain,  Norway,  Japan, 
Russia,  and  Liberia. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  plans  to  Investigate  In 
depth  this  year.  Our  new  chairman,  Con- 
gressman Edwabd  a.  Gakkatz,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Is  a  conscientious  legislator  and  a  strong 
partisan  of  a  strong  merchant  marine — as 
was  the  late  Mr.  Bonner,  who  devoted  his 
legislative  efforts  with  all  of  his  heart  to  that 
subject.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  commit- 
tee Is  neither  complacent  nor  defeatist  about 
the  future  of  American-fiag  shipping,  but 
our  first  job  is  to  dig  down  and  dig  out  the 
facts — to  dredge  them  out  and  look  at  them 
objectively,  to  try  to  determine  the  direction 
In  which  the  facts,  guide  us,  and  then  act. 
This  will  take  time — many,  many  hours  of 
hearings  and  study  which  we  often  feel  we 
cannot  spare  from  our  other  duties  In  the 
Congress,  but  must.  We  will  certainly  need 
the  help  and  will  want  the  advise  of  all  of 
you  who  make  your  living  from  the  shipping 
Industry  and  who  have  an  economic  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  our  deliberations,  but  your 
biggest  stake  In  this,  of  course,  Is  your  stake 
as  an  American  citizen  rather  than  as  owner, 
operator,  or  customer  of  shipping.  I  think 
all  of  you  realize  that. 

However,  pteople  in  business  sometimes 
tend  to  make  the  same  mistake  of  the  late 
Charles  E.  Wilson  of  General  Motors  when  he 
was  testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  in  1953,  on  his  nomination 
for  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  gave  the  Im- 
pression he  felt  that  what  was  best  for  his 
particular  business  firm  was  best  for  the 
country.  I  don't  believe  he  actually  ex- 
pressed It  that  way.  but  that  was  the  Im- 
pression, and  It  haunted  him  throughout  his 
career  In  public  life.  We  learn  pretty  quickly 
In  the  Congress,  from  repeated  exposure  to 
the  problem,  how  to  cut  through  the  testl- 
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mony  to  the  fine  line  which  separates  a  wit- 
ness' self-interest  from  the  national  In- 
terest; although  sometimes,  the  two  do  go 
together,  of  course,  and  when  this  happens 
we  can  recognize  that,  too,  I  believe  .  In  any 
event,  we  welcome  advice,  suggestions,  com- 
ments, criticisms,  ideas,  and  cautions,  when 
expressed  to  us  by  witnesses  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  fleld  we  are  covering.  So  if 
you  feel— any  of  you— that  you  can  con- 
tribute to  our  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  our  merchant  marine,  and  help  us  solve 
them,  don't  hesitate  to  come  before  us  and 
tell  us  about  It — even  If  you  do  have  a  per- 
sonal or  corporate  axe  to  grind.  UsuaUy,  it's 
a  legitimate  one.  If  It  Isn't,  well  spot  It  and 
react  accordingly. 

But  when  and  If  you  do  testify— have  your 
facts;  do  your  homework.  Don't  Just  come 
and  express  oplmons;  we've  got  enough 
opinions  of  our  own. 

I  sat  through  many  days  of  hearings  last 
year  on  a  bill  of  mine  to  do  what  some  of 
you  might  oppose — that  is,  to  require  Coast 
Guard  inspection  and  certlflcatlon  of  the 
safety  of  dlesel-powered  towboats  and  tugs, 
and  the  licensing  of  those  crew  members  re- 
sponsible tor  the  vessel's  navlgaUon  and 
safety.  I  Introduced  the  bUl  originally  be- 
cause some  of  my  constituents  In  St.  Louis 
who  work  on  the  barges  and  tows  were  getting 
killed  or  seriously  injured  in  accidents  thev 
insist^  were  caused  by  unsafe  vessels  and 
untr^ned  crews  operating  on  the  Mississippi. 
When  I  introduced  the  biU  in  1962  as  a  ve- 
hicle on  which  hearings  could  be  scheduled 

to  get  at  the  fa<;te — everyone  in  manage- 
ment told  me  I  was  being  taken  In  by  the 
unions — that  the  whole  thing  was  a  union 
plot  to  get  members. 

By  the  time  the  hearings  finally  took  place 
3  years  later,  a  lot  of  circumstances  had 
changed — Including  the  completion  by  the 
Coast  Guard  of  several  comprehensive  studies 
clearly  showing  the  need  for  such  legislation 
(which  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Treasury 
then  redrafted  for  me  so  I  could  introduce 
It  as  an  administration  measure) ,  but  many 
of  the  Industry  people  were  still  taking  the 
same  position  as  in  1962 — ^Just  "agin"  It. 
When  we  probed  for  facts,  we  often  got  only 
arguments  and  opinions,  but  not  facts. 

I  don't  want  to  argue  that  Issue  here. 
Anyone  Interested  can  write  to  me  in  care  of 
the  committee  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings  and 
you  can  make  your  own  Judgments.  My 
point,  however.  Is  this:  whether  a  witness  Is 
for  or  against  a  bill,  or  for  or  against  the 
puny  recommendations  for  merchant  marine 
purposes  In  the  new  budget,  or  for  or  against 
proposals  for  modernizing  or  improving  pur 
American-flag  merchant  marine,  or  for  or 
against  constructing  American-flag  shipping 
In  foreign  shipyards,  or  for  or  against 
changes  in  subsidy  policies,  or  lot  a  against 
the  giveaway  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
prompt  and  immediate  Jacking  of  tolls  by 
the  Republic  of  Panama — If  she  could  take 
over  the  canal — ^to  provide  further  riches  for 
the  favored  few  families  there — whatever 
side  a  witness  takes  on  legislation,  he  owes 
us  facts  in  testifying  before  us. 

Sometimes  the  facts  we  want  and  ask  for 
may  be  a  bit  embarrassing  to  the  witness' 
own  position;  he  may  fert  we  are  asking  him 
to  testify.  In  effect,  against  himself — In  vlo-  , 
latlon  of  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the  fifth 
amendment.  But.  personally,  as  well  as  In  ' 
my  capacity  as  a  legislator,  I  admire  a  person 
who  will  stand  up  and  argue  his  point  of 
view  with  all  of  his  might,  but  still  be  forth- 
right and  honest  In  answering  questions 
which  can  help  the  Congre6:i  make  honest 
and  Informed  decisions  on  legislation.  We 
are  not  Infallible;  sometimes  we  may  even 
so'ind  somewhat  stupid  In  the  questions  we 
ask.  But  we  feel  deeply  an  obligation  to  try 
to  act  responsibly,  based  on  facts  and  not 
on  hunches,  so  we  need  all  of  the  truth,  not 
Just  the  part  which  serves  a  firm's  own 
Interest.  It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  are  going 
Into  these  hearings  on  our  merchant  marine. 
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Mo6t  of  us  are  raUier  partUan  to  American- 
flag  ahipplng  to  be^ln  with:  tor  ULStaace,  w« 
fed  strangl7  that  the  SO-CO  cargo  preference 
law  Is  basleaUy  a  national  defense  policy,  and 
the  shipping  crisis  over  Vietnam  certainly 
bears  tis  out.  When  w*  Inoreaae  our  depend/* 
•no*  upon  foreign  shipping  for  Oovernment 
cargoes  In  peacetime,  we  later  And  ourselves 
confronted  with  the  unhappy  fact  that  we 
don't  have  the  ships  we  need,  and  some  of 
our  fair-weather  foreign-flag  carrier  friends 
who  were  so  glsd  to  get  Oovernment  cargoes 
suddenly  pull  the  rug  aut  from  under  us  by 
saying  thank  you  very  much  but  we  aren't 
Interested  in  taking  any  of  your  cargoes  to 
Salgoo  right  now — as  recently  happened. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  lot  mt  our  beet  ship- 
ping tied  up  oS  £lalgoo — all  the  way  to  the 
Philippines,  according  to  one  witness — wait- 
ing to  unlocul,  and  undergoing  the  most  ex- 
asperating and  maddening  delays  which  I 
liope  the  Longahoreipen's  President  and  other 
experienced  consultants  we  have  sent  over 
there  can  help  unravel.  If  Mily  their  recom- 
mendations are  given  a  chance  to  work. 
There  are  good,  fast  ships  as  well  as  the  "old 
ruBtbuckets"  tied  up  for  many  weeks  over 
there,  and  I  wonder — and  we  want  to  know — 
what  Is  happening  on  the  commercial  routes 
they  were  taken  away  from.  Are  we  losing 
that  business  by  default,  poaslbly  for  good 
and.  If  so,  what  do  we  do  about  It? 

Along  those  lines,  we  are  very  curious 
about  the  repeated  claim  that  cargoee  sent  by 
American  ships  are  more  expensive  than 
.using  foreign  ships.  We  all  know  that  the 
ratee  are  aet  by  conference  agreements,  and 
they  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  for  all  ships 
participating  In  the  agreements.  This  raises 
the  question:  Is  there  widespread  cheating 
on  conference  rate*  by  eome  foreign-fUg 
lines — perhaps  In  the  form  of  kickbacks?  We 
want  to  know  about  that.  too. 

Speaking  of  the  Vietnam  delays.  I  saw  a 
report  from  Capt.  H.  O.  Beck,  master  of  the 
SS  Louise  Lyke*  out  of  this  port,  on  the 
first  3  weeks  of  his  attempts  to  unload  his 
cargo  at  Damang,  Vietnam.  It  sounds  bcul 
enough  to  make  strong  men  cry,  In  trying 
to  match  barges  with  labor  and  both  with 
the  necessary  clearance  papers  and  anchor- 
ages. The  payotr  was  an  episode  the  day 
after  Christmas — there  they  were,  stuck  out 
there — and  finally  when  everything  was  lined 
up  for  them  to  unload  some  of  their  rice, 
with  the  barges  In  place  and  the  necessary 
labor  on  hand,  the  unloading  was  abruptly 
called  off  after  15  minutes  because  one  Viet- 
namese official  had  failed  to  obtain  a  p>ermlt 
from  another  Vietnamese  official  permitting 
discharge  Into  Ughtera.  The  next  day,  after 
this  formality  was  straightened  out  and 
some  unloading  began,  the  master  protested 
bitterly  about  the  allly  and  expensive  delay, 
but  a  self-important  local  Individual  pulled  , 
himself  up  to  his  full  S  feet,  and  pompously 
explained  that  the  previous  day  was  a  Sun- 
day and  "they"  dldnt  work  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday. 

As  I  got  the  story,  your  neighbor  replied — 
and  good  for  him — that  he  not  only  worked 
Saturday  and  Stmday  but  day  and  night, 
every  day.  and  so  did  everyone  else — the  crew, 
the  AID  people  there,  the  people  loading  the 
ship  at  home.  In  fact  everyone,  and  one  sure 
thing,  the  Vletcong  were  warking.  too. 

Well,  he  got  some  of  his  cargo  off.  but  the 
next  day  he  wm  stlU  hung  up  there  with 
six  empty  bargee  alongside  and  no  labor  on 
the  barges  to  land  and  stew  the  rice,  or  to 
check  It  on  to  the  barge  and  none  of  his 
mlUtary  cargo  had  yet  been  totiched  and  he 
was  sadly  reporting  to  the  company  that  If 
only  things  oould  be  straightened  out  there 
he  oouid  unload  In  a  few  days,  but,  he  wrote: 

"Either  there  Is  no  labor,  or  no  checkers, 
or  no  bargee,  or  the  tld*  la  wrong  or  too 
strong  or  even  tha  lack  oC  a  piece  of  paper 
which  nuUifles  all  effcrta^' 


In  our  committee  we  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  shipping  tleup  In  Vietnam,  because 
we  don't  have  the  ships  to  spare  for  this 
wasteful  use,  and  If  we  did.  we  don't  have 
the  trained  crefw-^whlch  Is  another  ot  my 
great  complaints  Td  be  glad  to  talk  about 
for  hours  some  day,  going  back  again  to  the 
hearings  we  held  on  towboats  on  our  inland 
waters.    But  that's  another  story. 

We  are  now  at  a  critical  point  of  decision 
on  our  ocean  shipping  policies  for  the  future, 
as  we  were  In  1936.  and  there  Is  no  certainty 
which  way  we  will  go  this  time.  In  1936  we 
made  the  right  turn.  But  for  some  years 
now,  we  have  been  drifting  In  a  calm  In  ship 
construction  and  In  American  flag  opera- 
tion, foreign  ships  have  taken  over  not  only 
most  of  oiu  commercial  cargo,  but  our  pas- 
senger business  too.  Recently  we  learned 
once  again  from  the  Varmout/t  Cattle  dis- 
aster that  the  American  flag  should  have  a 
most  Important  significance  to  the  tourist — 
in  the  most  fundamental  thing  of  all,  safety 
at  sea.  So  the  same  American  shipping  lines 
which  used  to  protest  bitterly  over  the  added 
costs  of  conforming  to  Coast  Guard  safety 
requirements,  now  find  It  excellent  public 
relations  and  promotion  practice  to  adver- 
tise such  conformance.  I  hc^>e  we  can  now 
recapture  a  good  deal  of  the  tourist  business, 
and  that  we  will  resume  the  construction  of 
fine  new  ships  to  make  travel  by  American- 
flag  passenger  vessels  even  more  attractive. 

But  as  to  cargo  ships,  those  who  may  think 
that  the  American  Flag  should — or  has  to — 
gradually  disappear  from  the  shipping  lanes 
of  the  world,  because  It  Is  perhaips  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  we  cannot  afford,  have  either 
forgotten,  or  are  much  too  young  to  know 
about  the  recvirrlng  crises  In  recent  hlst<H-y 
when  defense  needs  suddenly  made  us  de- 
pendent upon  our  own  ships.  I  do  not  feel  we 
should  place  the  main  reliance  for  so  much 
of  our  vital  commerce — vital  to  our  survival — 
on  foreign  shlpe  which  owe  us  nothing  what- 
soever and  whose  owners  are  glad  to  have 
our  business  when  It  Is  convenient  or  pro- 
fitable, but  not  when  It  entails  any  sacrifice. 
For  sacrifice,  we  know — we've  always  known — 
we  can  depend  only  on  our  own.    Thank  you. 


Pre»i4eni  Johnsoa  Acts  on  Congressman 
/  Tenzer's  Jet  Noise  Plea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF    KrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1.  196S 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
12th  time  I  have  addressed  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
problem  of  aircraft  noise — on  each  pre- 
vious occasion  I  appealed  for  Federal  ac- 
tion and  now  for  the  first  time,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  answered 
my  ple«  and  has  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing Federal  acticoi. 

On  March  2.  1966,  the  President  in  his 
transportation  message  to  Congress,  an- 
nounced that  he  had  directed  his  science 
adviser,  I>r.  Donald  P.  Homig,  to  work 
with  the  Administrators  of  PAA  and 
NASA  and  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
aixl  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  "frame  an  action  program  to  attack 
this  iM-oblem." 

On  March  18.  1966,  the  White  House 
released  the  summary  report  entitled 


"Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Near 
Airports,"  prepared  as  a  result  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Jet  Aircraft 
Noise  held  on  October  29,  1965.  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Homlg.  On  August  19, 
1965,  I  wrote  to  the  President  recom- 
mending the  appointment  of  a  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  study  the  jet  noise 
problem  and  recommend  action  to  alle- 
viate this  problem.  The  October  con- 
ference was  called  as  a  result  of  my  re- 
quest and  I  am  most  gratified  that  the 
panel  has  acted  In  a  constructive  and 
encouraging  forward-looking  maimer. 
On  March  18.  1966.  simultaneously  with 
the  release  of  the  panel's  report  I  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  the 
President : 

Thx  Whttt  Hotrac, 
Washington,  March  it.  19$6. 
Hon.  Herbciit  Tenzbi. 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Concsissman:  Today  we  released  a 
report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  my 
Science  Adviser,  Dr.  Donald  P.  Homlg.  on 
the  "Alleviation  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Near 
Airports."  This  report  provides  a  valuable 
starting  point  for  a  concerted  effort  to  meet 
the  problem  of  Jet  aircraft  noise. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  Initiative  In 
presenUng  many  aspects  of  the  Jet  aircraft 
noise  situation  to  me  and  to  my  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee. 

I  know  that  with  continued  support  of  out- 
standing Congressmen  such  as  yourself,  we 
will  find  new  and  better  ways  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  In  which  we  live. 
Sincerely, 

Ltndon  B.  Johnson. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  President's  letter, 
I  sent  the  President  the  following  tele- 
grsun: 

I  acknowledge  your  letter  Informing  me 
that  you  have  today  released  Dr.  Hornlg's  re- 
port of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Jet 
Noise.  I  especially  thank  you  for  giving  rec- 
ognition to  my  efforts  In  bringing  Jet  noise 
Into  proper  focus  as  a  problem  national  in 
scope  meriting  your  personal  attention.  Mr. 
President,  you  have  earned  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  my  constituents  and  all  citizens 
throughout  the  Nation  who  reside  in  the 
v*etaity  of  our  airports. 

HXRaEST  TENZEm, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The  major  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  aircraft  noise  report  are: 

Initiation  of  federally  supported 
studies  of  the  expected  scope  of  the  noise 
problem  through  1975  and  of  the  public 
and  private  programs  which  will  be 
needed  to  combat  the  problem. 

Creation  of  a  high  level  Federal  task 
force  to  undertake,  on  an  urgent  basis, 
a  "systems"  type  analysis  of  the  problem 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Kennedy.  O'Hare. 
and  Lo6  Angeles  Airports,  the  analysis  to 
be  extended  to  other  affected  areas  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Development  of  valid,  broadly  appli- 
cable standards  of  noise  measurement. 

Pursuit  of  a  definitive  technical  study 
pointed  toward  a  reduction  In  noise  levels 
produced  by  Jet  engines  and  by  aircraft, 
together  with  a  determination  of  the 
costs  associated  with  the  various  levels 
of  Improvement  which  may  be  tech- 
nologically possible. 

Establishment  of  a  task  force  to  In- 
vestigate methods  for  Federal  participa- 
tion In  a  coordinated  program  for  com- 
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patlble  land  utilization  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports. 

Starting  an  effort  to  identify  and  place 
into  effect  any  modifications  to  (H>eratlng 
procedures  and  takeoff  or  landing  tech- 
niques that  would  reduce  noise  without 
compromising  safety. 

I  hkve  made  11  statements  In  the 
House  on  jet  noise  and  Introduced  two 
bills  to  provide  coordination  of  research 
in  aircraft  noise  abatement  and  provide 
Federal  funds  to  relmbiu-se  local  govern- 
ments and  Industry  for  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition  and  implementation  of  other 
techniques  for  reducing  jet  noise. 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratification 
that  I  refer  to  the  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent which  culminates  14  months  of  con- 
tinuous effort  to  obtain  widespread 
recognition  that  jet  noise  is  a  national 
problem.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
today's  actions  provide  an  invaluable 
starting  point  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  the  need  for  ap- 
propriate legislation.  1  invite  all  local 
organizations  and  elected  officials  to  join 
with  me  in  a  concerted  effort  to  achieve 
the  desired  result — the  reduction  of  air- 
craft noise. 

I  intend  to  work  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  President's  Science  Adviser  and 
task  force  as  they  develop  the  action  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  directed 
them  to  frame.  The  importance  of  al- 
leviating the  jet  noise  problem  will  be- 
come much  clearer  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  as  the  number  of  airport  serv- 
icing jet  planes  increases  from  75  to  400 
in  the  next  few  years  as  a  result  of  the  in- 
creased use  of  smaller  jet  aircraft  which 
can  take  off  and  land  at  airfields  witli 
shorter  nmways. 

HJL  7981  and  H.R.  7982  which  I  in- 
troduced May  6.  1965,  provides  for  most 
of  the  items  contained  In  the  recom- 
mendations of  tiie  President's  Panel. 
I  will  renew  my  appeal  to  all  persons, 
local  elected  ttfaclals,  and  organizations 
interested  in  the  problem  of  aircraft 
noise  abatement  and  control  to  send  me 
their  reownmendations  and  suggestions 
to  help  perfect  the  legislation  to  the  end 
that  we  may  be  able  to  present  a  com- 
mon effort  to  the  solution  of  a  common 
problem. 

The  time  for  action  is  at  hand  for  if 
we  wait  imtil  these  400  airfields  are  serv- 
Icing  jets.  It  will  be  too  late  to  develop 
the  action  program  which  the  people 
liave  demanded,  n  we  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  environment  as  the 
President  wants  to  do.  we  must  begin 
now. 

On  March  18,  1966.  Dr.  Dcmald  P. 
Homig  also  wrote  to  me  and  I  Insert 
the  text  of  his  letter  at  this  point: 
Thk  Whitm  HotJSE, 
Washington,  March  18, 1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressmak  Tenzjo:  At  long  last, 
I  am  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  ot  the  sum- 
mary report  ott  the  Jet  AlrcraXt  NoUe  Panel 
"AllevlaUon  of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Near  Air- 
ports.- Also.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  you  for  your  Interest  and  your  help- 
fulness during  our  msjiy  dlscuaelons  of  the 
•ubjeot. 


I  look  forward  to  continuing  contact  with 
you  as  we  attack  the  problem  and  develop 
the  plans  and  acUons  which  will  be  needed 
to  produce  much-needed  progreas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DoNAU>  F.  HoRmc, 
^pectaZ  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

The  action  of  which  Dr.  Homig  speaks 
in  his  letter  refers  to  both  administrative 
and  legislative  action.  The  executive  or 
administrative  action  which  can  be  im- 
plemented quickly  and  without  legisla- 
tive authority  may  be  developed  by  the 
further  studies — and  the  "systems"  type 
analysis  of  the  problem  which  will  be 
conducted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ken- 
nedy, OUare.  and  Los  Angeles  Airports. 

I  believe  the  legislative  action  should 
begin  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  I 
have  Introduced  two  bills  which  if  en- 
acted would  place  the  additional  author- 
ization In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  back  up  the  attack  on  this 
problem  with  Federal  funds  and  with  en- 
forconent  authority.  The  solution  can- 
not be  found  or  Implemented  untU  such 
time  as  Congress  passes  leglslaUon  plac- 
ing the  responsibility  on  industry  and 
Government.  Then  and  only  then  will 
the  economic  barriers  be  torn  down  and 
will  the  road  to  progress  be  cleared  and 
the  scientific  and  planning  resources  of 
the  United  States  released  to  attack  the 
problem  without  restrictions. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  HJR. 
7981  and  7982  and  join  me  in  calling  for 
congressional  hearings  on  legislation  de- 
signed to  alleviate  the  jet  noise  problem 
so  that  we  may  act  now  for  the  benefit  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  reside 
near  our  airports. 


Rosalie  Hermanson,  of  Hawaii,  Personi6es 
Spirit  of  Aloha 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  part 
of  Hawaii's  appeal  as  one  of  the  most 
popular  vacation  spots  in  the  world 
stems  from  its  friendly  spirit  of  "aloha." 
And  the  culture  that  deserves  the  most 
credit  for  this  infectious  spirit  of  aloha 
is  the  Hawaiian  culture.  Because  of  the 
Important  role  that  all  Hawaiian  mores 
and  customs  play  in  the  promotion  of 
our  tourist  Industry,  It  is  not  only  de- 
sirable, but  necessary  that  this  colorful 
and  attractive  culture  be  perpetuated. 
We  are  fortimate  In  having  OMnmunlty- 
mlnded  Individuals  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  just  such  a  goal  of  perpet- 
uating the  Hawaiian  culture. 

The  town  of  Kaaawa  on  the  Island  of 
Oahu  has  such  an  individual  in  Mrs. 
Rosalie  Hermanswi.  past  president  of  the 
Koolauloa  Hawaiian  Civic  Club,  Among 
one  of  the  club's  most  notable  accom- 
plishments under  Mrs.  Hermanson's 
leadership  was  the  organization's  first 
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Holoku  Ball,  which  made  possible  the 
establishment  of  a  scholarship  fund  for 
Kahuku  High  School  graduates  of  Ha- 
waiian ancestry.  But  the  project  in 
which  she  retains  a  most  acUve  Interest 
is  the  building  fund.  She  hopes  that  the 
fimd  will  be  enlarged  under  the  clubs 
new  president,  Mrs.  Ruby  Enos,  and 
make  possible  the  acquisition  of  land 
that  may  be  used  to  raise  taro— a  Ha- 
waUan  staple  food— and  the  building  of 
a  community  center.  She  is  also  plan- 
ning, with  the  help  of  a  Mrs.  Sadie  Kau- 
hine.  a  communltywide  project  to  en-  ' 
courage  people  to  leam  the  Hawaiian 
language. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Hermanson  as  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Karl  W.  Hermanson  who  is 
president  of  the  "Swe-Nor-Den"  Club  of 
Hawaii,  has  been  spreading  the  aloha 
spirit  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  50 
States.  Many  colorful  pictures  of  her 
in  her  holoku  and  leis  have  found  their 
way  to  the  Bcandinavian  countries. 

As  a  personal  friend  and  admirer  of 
the  Hermansons,  I  am  confident  that 
the  goals  and  projects  Mrs.  Hermanson 
plans  for  the  betterment  of  the  Hawaiian 
community  wiU  be  realized.  And  the 
betterment  of  her  Hawaiian  community 
wUl  contribute  toward  the  perpetuation 
of  Hawaiian  culture  in  our  State  of 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Cokgressional  Rec- 
ord the  article  on  Mrs.  Rosalie  Herman - 
son  which  appeared  in  the  Pall  Daily 
Press  of  Wednesday.  January  12,  1966: 
Her  Dream  Mat  Come  Trite  Someday 
Mrs.  Karl  W.  Hermonsom,  of  Kaawa,  Is  a 
genial,  charming,  Hawaiian  woman  who  has 
deep  oonoern  for  the  future  of  her  people 
She  recenUy  oompieted  her  term  of  office  ae 
president  of  tlie  Koola\Uoa  Hawaiian  Civic 
dub,  and  was  reeponslble  for  starting  sev- 
eral new  programs  which  are  beneficial  to 
the  oonununlty. 

In  may  1964.  the  civic  club  held  Its  first 
Holoku  Ball,  raising  over  »500  which  was  set 
aside  as  a  echolarehlp  fund  to  be  awarded  to 
graduates  of  Kahuku  High  School  accord- 
ing to  the  srtandards  set  by  the  scholarship 
committee  and  appjoved  by  the  general 
membership. 

Another  »300  was  addied  to  the  acholarthip 
fund  as  a  result  ot  the  1966  Htrioku  Ball. 

At  the  present  time,  there  Is  a  magnificent 
sum  of  $83  set  aside  in  a  building  fund.  This 
represents  the  first  step  on  what  may  be  a 
long  journey  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
Rosalie's  dream. 

She  has  thought  that  the  civic  club  mem- 
bers mlg^t  be  able  to  raise  enough  money 
over  a  period  of  several  years  to  purchase  20 
acres  or  so  of  producUve  land.  The  mem- 
bers who  were  not  otherwise  employed  oould 
raise  taro  and  orchids  In  rotating  crops  and 
help  pay  the  ooet  of  the  land.  Then,  as 
young  Hawailans  grow  into  adults,  they 
could  take  o^er  the  management  of  the  proj- 
ect and  perhaps  put  up  a  b«ulldlng  which 
would  be  for  the  use  ot  the  civic  club  and 
for  rental  to  the  community.  Any  profits 
would  go  toward  the  education  otf  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Hawaiian  community. 

Her  entire  dream  Is  buUt  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  helping  her  people  to  help  them- 
selves. 

In  the  reoent  Installatloii  of  new  officers, 
Mrs.  Ruby  Knoe  aooepted  the  duties  ot  the 
preeldency.  "nie  scholarship  fund  will  be 
continued  under  her  able  leaderahlp.  l>t»ur 
acholaiiBhlpe  ot  $100  eaoh  wlU  be  available 
to  Kahiiku  graduates  ot  Hawaian  ancestry 
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wlko  wish  to  continue  tbeir  educcUion  In  vo- 
cational or  college-level  work. 

Mrs.  HermanMn  baa  enoouraged  the  study 
ot  the  Hawaiian  language  and  hopes  to  create 
a  caaununltywMe  Interest  In  future  claasea. 
In  preparatton  for  such  a  oourae.  she  bee  re- 
produced 10  leasone  fnxn  the  Rererend  Dr. 
Kahole's  work  and  Mrs.  Sadie  Kauhlne.  re- 
tured  schoolteacher,  would  be  willing  to 
teach. 

When  Roealle  retires — aomeday — she  hopes 
to  get  th«  matertal  from  the  Reverend 
Kahale's  book  worked  into  a  p^mer  with 
Uluat  rations. 

Retirement  is  not  In  Rosalie's  vocabulary 
right  now.  She  Is  an  active,  vital  sort  of 
person  and  In  addition  to  her  cominunlty 
effort*  is  the  secretary  at  Kaaawa  School. 

Some  people  nuiy  assume  that  Kaaawa  is 
such  a  small  place,  off  the  beaten  path  of 
world  travelers,  that  little  happens  out  of 
the  ordinary.  Roealle  can  attest  that  this  Is 
not  so. 

Because  of  her  husband's  background,  he 
was  born  In  Scandinavia,  many  tourists  from 
that  part  of  the  world  stop  to  look  them  up. 
Hx.  Hermanson  is  president  of  Swe-Nor-Den, 
a  group  with  Scandinavian  origins,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  many  pictures  have  been 
taken  of  his  family  in  Hawaiian  dress  with 
colorful  leis,  ukleles  and  other  Hawallana. 

One  day  a  Journalist  from  Finland  stopped 
to  meet  them  because  he  had  seen  their  pic- 
tures back  home.  Some  of  ^e  footage  had 
been  used  in  a  travel  talk  and  he  had  made 
it  a  point  to  Und  them  while  he  was  visiting 
Hawaii. 

Perhaps  the  most  amazing  story  concerns 
her  trip  to  Washington.  D.C.,  this  past  sum- 
mer when  she  attended  the  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Woman.  She  had  prepared  lets  of  Jobs  tears 
and  koa  seeds  which  she  wanted  to  present 
to  the  women  from  Plnland  who  would  be 
attending  the  internatlenal  meeting  to  fol- 
low the  convention. 

She  finally  located  the  group  and  found 
they  could  not  speak  English  too  well  so  she 
Just  presented  the  lels,  said  "Aloha"  and  was 
preparing  to  leave  when  one  woman  said. 
"Otx.  you  are  an  actress.  I  have  seen  your 
picture  In  Finland." 

Rosalie  assured  her  this  was  not  so  and 
that  she  must  have  her  confused  with  some 
one  else.  The  lady  insisted  and  said.  "But 
we  saw  you  greeting  the  President." 

Suddenly.  Rosalie  understood.  Mr.  Her- 
manson had  been  an  official  greeter  when  the 
President  of  Finland  visited  Hawaii  and  ths 
woman,  amazingly,  had  remembered  seeing 
Mrs.  Hermanson.  along  with  the  Governor 
and  other  dignitaries,  when  he  was  wel- 
comed. 

This  Christmas  she  received  a  thank- you. 
written  in  Finnish,  which  her  husband  trans- 
lated for  her.  It  was  in  appreciation  for 
her  gift  of  "Hawaiian  pearls."  the  Jobs  tean 
lei  she  had  given  to  the  woman. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUfwuna 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In- 
creasingly the  powers  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  Investigate  are  being  iised  to 
Intimidate  citizens.  The  image  of  a 
friendly  Uncle  Sam  ready  to  serre  the 
citizen  \a  being  replaced  by  the  burly  "Big 


Brother"  who  Is  watching  each  citizen 
and  is  ready  to  clobber  him  with  an  in- 
vestigation If  he  should  challenge  the 
rulings  or  oppose  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
emmen.  Everyone  will  acknowledge  the 
righUul  power  of  the  Government  to  in- 
vestigate violators  of  the  laws.  But  when 
this  power  to  Investigate  becomes  a  wea- 
pon of  intimidation  against  Innocent 
•citizens,  then  the  Federal  Government 
'has  overstepped  its  constitutional 
boundaries.  Mr.  Jack  Anderson,  in  the 
February  20,  1968,  issue  of  Parade  maga- 
zine, has  written  a  most  interesting  ar- 
ticle dealing  with  this  subject.  For  the 
information  of  Members  of  Congress  I 
am  inserting  this  article  into  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  : 

A  NrW  AND  FaiGHTENINO  T»ENB:   iNTIMroATION 
BT    OOVE«NMENT WASHINGTON    l8    SWARM- 

iNO  WriH  Investigators  React  To  Harass 

Those  Who  Chaixengb  the  Unites  States 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  D.C. — In  the  tradition  of  the 
United  States  the  Oovemment's  power  of  in- 
vestigation is  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  the 
taxpayers,  to  ferret  out  the  dishonest  and  the 
disloyal.  But  In  all  too  many  cases  today  this 
power  Is  being  tiuned  against  the  citizens.  It 
Is  being  used  to  intimidate,  coerce,  and  strike 
back  at  persons  who  challenge  the  rulings  or 
oppose  the  policies  of  the  Government. 

A  contractor  who  won't  accept  Government 
terms,  a  taxpayer  who  contests  a  Government 
ruling,  even  the  associate  of  another  person 
under  investigation — ell  may  now  find  them- 
selves hounded  by  gumshoes.  In  one  recent 
and  ominous  Instance  a  number  of  persons 
exercising  their  constitutional  right  to  pro- 
test the  war  In  Vietnam  were  ordered  Investi- 
gated. In  another  case  an  official  used  the 
investigatory  power  as  a  club  in  a  private 
squabble. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  targets  of  Investiga- 
tion are  Reds,  racketeers,  and  others  not 
wholly  deserving  of  sympathy.  And  in  theory 
an  Innocent  man  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
Investigators.  But  few  have  the  resources 
or  funds  to  stand  up  against  relentless  Gov- 
ernment prying.  Moreover,  once  Investiga- 
tors have  come  around  questioning  a  citizen's 
neighbors  and  associates,  a  cloud  of  suspicion 
is  raised  that  may  never  be  dispelled.  His 
reputation  may  be  ruined  even  though  he  Is 
Innocent  of  any  wrongdoing. 

The  coercive  Investigation.  It  should  be 
noted,  is  not  practiced  in^  all  cases  by  any 
means,  nor  is  it  followed  by  all  Oovemment 
agencies.  The  examples  remain  In  the  mi- 
nority.   But  they  are  multiplying  alarmingly. 

One  reason  is  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
Is  literally  crawling  with  Investigators  who, 
U  they  are  to  earn  their  salaries,  must  in- 
vestigate someone.  Many  agencies  have  be- 
come top-heavy  with  Investigators.  No  one 
can  say  exactly  how  many  have  found  their 
way  onto  the  Government  payroll,  for  they 
are  often  camouflaged  as  attorneys,  ac- 
count&nts  or  consultants.  But  a  top  oflVclal 
of  one  Federal  procurement  agency  confessed 
to  Parade:  "We  used  to  have  a  large  staff  of 
engineers  and  a  few  lawyers  and  Investi- 
gators. Now  we  have  a  large  staff  of  lawyers 
and  investigators  and  a  few  engineers." 

Additionally,  this  has  become  an  age  of 
investigation.  In  which  the  routine  back- 
ground Investigation  has  become  accepted, 
and  other  forma  of  prying  and  snooping  are 
widespread. 

The  policy  of  IntUnidatlon-by-lnvestlga- 
tloa  has  many  facets.  A  favorite  harassment 
of  Investigators  Is  to  toss  difficult  cases,  no 
matter  how  unrelated  to  taxes  they  may  be. 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  "A  lot  of 
other  agencies  try  to  use  us,"  Commission 
Sheldon  Cohen  acknowledged  to  Parade. 
"We  try  to  discourage  this." 


When  the  Government  moved  to  take 
over  private  homes  on  military  bases,  owners 
who  resisted  complained  that  they  were  sud- 
denly beselged  by  tax  agents.  The  Justice 
Department's  Land  Acquisition  Section 
brought  tax  pressure,  for  example,  on  Nash- 
ville builder  Edward  Carmack,  who  was  un- 
willing to  sell  600  homes  at  Sewart  Air  Force 
Base.  Tenn..  at  the  Government's  price. 
Ralph  Luttrell.  then  section  chief,  admitted 
to  Parade  that  he  had  drafted  an  official  let- 
ter to  Internal  Revenue,  pointing  out  the 
possibility  of  tax  evasion  In  the  Carmack 
case.  The  builder  was  subjected  to  an  in- 
tensive investigation,  which  ended  In  dis- 
missal of  the  charges.  (A  civil  settlement  Is 
still  awaiting  the  Judgment  of  the  Tax 
Court.) 

One  high  official  even  used  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  take  revenge  on  a  driver 
whose  car  bumped  his  Cadillac  at  Washing- 
ton National  Airport,  The  official  copied  the 
license  number  of  the  other  car.  traced  It  to 
the  owner,  then  ordered  an  Investigation  of 
his  taxes. 

Parade  talked  to  several  attorneys  who  de- 
fended clients  In  Federal  cases.  All  but  one 
complained  of  the  Government's  tactics. 
The  most  outspoken  was  Urbana.  111.,  at- 
torney Joseph  Bt  Williamson,  who  declared: 
"The  Government  Is  the  most  unfair  and 
corrupt  op{>onent  that  you  will  ever  have  in  a 
courtroom.  Federal  agencies  have  conducted 
Investigations  of  my  clients  that  were  un- 
believably Improper." 

Certainly  most  Federal  officials  try  to  be 
fair.  But  the  bureaucratic  system  tends  to 
uphold  the  abuses  of  those  few  entrenched 
officeholders  who  regard  themselves  as  the 
masters  rather  than  the  servants  of  the 
people.  These  latter  usually  are  able  to  sum- 
mon the  massive  weight  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment betilnd  their  rulings  and  recommenda- 
tions because  most  agency  heads,  unfamiliar 
with  the  details  of  a  case,  are  Inclined  to  ac- 
cept the  Judgment  of  their  subordinates. 

And  once  Investigators  start  bloodhound- 
Ing  a  case  only  the  boldest  bureaucrat  would 
dare  intervene.  "This  is  the  age  of  the  In- 
vestigator." said  one  official.  "The  Investi- 
gator Is  king." 

"It  Isnt  safe  to  stick  your  ncee  Into  an 
investigation."  explained  another.  "What  if 
the  guy  turns  out  to  be  guilty?  The  next 
thing  you  know,  the  Inspectors  will  be  trying 
to  link  you  to  the  case." 

BUCK  PASSING 

When  one  regulatory  agency  rejected  an 
investigator's  recommendation  that  a  Con- 
necticut company  be  Indicted  for  fraud,  the 
Investigator  resubmitted  his  recommenda- 
tion In  stronger  words.  The  commissioners, 
nervous  that  they  might  be  accused  of  a 
wiiitewash.  passed  the  buck  to  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  case  went  to  a  VS.  attorney,  who  later 
admitted  there  was  Insufficient  evidence  for 
an  Indictment.  But  he  didn't  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  overruling  the  agency. 
Playing  It  safe,  he  submitted  the  decision  to 
a  grand  Jury,  which  In  turn  felt  he  wouldn't 
have  presented  the  case  If  an  Indictment 
weren't  Justified.  Result:  company  officials 
were  duly  Indicted,  though  no  one  except  the 
original  Investigator  thought  they  deserved 
to  be.  The  trial  Jury  found  them  Innocent — 
but  not  until  they  had  gone  through  2  years 
of  mental  anguish,  Federal  harassment,  and 
legal  expense. 

How  many  individuals  can  stand  up  against 
the  awesome  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? No  private  bank  account  can  match 
the  bottomless  vaults  of  the  Treasury.  No 
private  staff  can  marshal  the  manpower  avail- 
able to  the  Government.  Once  caught  In  the 
Federal  vise,  a  private  citizen  must  rely  upon 
the  restraint  and  fairness  of  the  authorities 
to  get  an  even  break. 

Some  contend  that  the  Oovemment  should 
offer  no  quarter  to  Reds  and  facketeers  who 
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win  twist  every  comma  In  the  Constitution 
to  thwart  Justice.  But  others  warn  that  any 
tactics  the  Government  Is  permitted  to  use 
against  them  could  be  turned  against  any- 
one. 

Many  attorneys  who  would  like  to  see 
Teamsters  Boss  Jimmy  Hoffa  behind  bars,  for 
example,  believe  the  Government  has  carried 
Its  campaign  to  put  liim  there  too  far.  His 
every  move  has  been  shadowed,  his  every 
transaction  scrutinized,  his  every  associate 
investigated.  Even  two  Congressmen  who 
defended  Hoffa  on  the  House  floor  suddenly 
had  their  taxes  audited. 

The  Justice  Department  has  indicted  some 
of  his  business  associates,  then  offered  to 
drop  the  indictments  If  they  would  testify 
against  him.  A  Miami  banker  who  had  never 
been  accused  of  anything  worse  than  a  traffic 
offense  until  he  got  Involved  In  a  deal  with 
Hoffa,  was  hauled  before  a  grand  Jury  on  tax 
evaalMi  charges.  The  evidence  wouldn't  sup- 
port a  tax  Indictment,  so  the  grand  Jury  In- 
dicted him  for  perjury  Instead.  Even  this 
charge  was  later  dropped.  But  meanwhile 
the  banker  was  so  discredited  that  he  was 
forced  to  sell  his  banking  Interests  at  a 
sacrifice. 

A  Baltimore  insurance  man  who  did  busi- 
ness with  Hoffa  was  so  harassed  that  he  told 
Parade  bitterly:  "5  years  ago  I  would  have 
been  willing  to  die  for  my  country.  Now  I 
hate  my  country  for  what  It  has  done  to 
me." 

There  was  sworn  testimony,  disputed  by  the 
Justice  Department,  that  agents  had  even 
used  voodoo  in  an  effort  to  persuade  Thomas 
Ewlng  Parks,  an  uncle  of  a  Teamster  official, 
to  testify  against  Hoffa.  A  Nashville  voodoo 
doctor.  Bishop  St.  Psalm,  was  allegedly  re- 
tained to  perform  the  mystic  rites.  He  Ut 
two  candles  on  a  portable  altar,  according  to 
the  testimony,  then  placed  upon  the  altar  an 
article  of  Parks'  clothing  borrowed  from  a 
drycleanlng  shop.  But  the  superstitious 
Parks,  though  a  believer,  apparently  didn't 
respond  to  the  voodoo  spell. 

Congressional  Investigators  have  turned  up 
some  astonishing .  facts  about  Government 
snooping.  Investigators  have  planted  secret 
microphones  In  everything  from  picture 
frames  and  desk  sets  to  lamps  and  tele- 
phones. Listening  devices  have  even  been 
slipped  Into  pillows  tor  eavesdroppers  who 
like  pillow  tallc  Even  more  remarkable  is  a 
set  of  low-frequency  coat  buttons  that  can  be 
fitted  to  a  victim's  coat  In  a  matter  of  min- 
utes. The  top  button  is  a  microphone  the 
second  a  transmitter,  the  third  a  miniature 
battery  unit.  These  will  turn  the  wearer  into . 
a  walking  radio  station  whose  every  word  Is 
broadcast  to  the  snoopers. 

One  Government  agency  made  arrange- 
ments with  Washington  trash  collectors  to 
turn  in  all  the  trash  picked  up  at  some  50 
addresses.  When  Representative  Corneliits 
Gallagher.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey,  learned 
about  It.  he  demanded  an  explanation  from 
the  Sanitation  Department.  Commissioner 
C,  M.  Duke  wrote  back  that  the  trash  was 
segregated  "to  determine  from  typical  house- 
hold units  the  characteristics  of  refuse  for 
statistical  and  design  purposes."  He  didn't 
explain  why  the  trash  for  this  study  should 
be  collected  only  from  people  under  Federal 
Investigation. 

The  Government  als«  seems  lncrea.«!ingly 
tempted  to  use  Its  investigative  powers  to 
Inumidate  its  critics.  Many  a  newsman  after 
writing  a  crlUcal  arUcle  has  suddenly  become 
aware  of  Federal  watchdogs  sniffing  his  traU. 
Several  citizens  who  wrote  to  President  John- 
son expressing  sympathy  for  the  Vietnam 
demonstrators  received  replies  from  the  In- 
ternal Security  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. A  spokesman  blandly  denied  this 
was  an  attempt  to  Intimidate  anyone.  But 
Jack  Ferriss,  Jr.,  of  Chattanooga,  who  exer- 
cised his  Inalienable  American  right  to  call 
the  President  "tyrannical,  dictatorial,  and 
domineering,"  was  promptly  visited  by  Secret 
Service  agants. 
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Dr.  Carltoa  Fredericks  has  felt  the  hot 
breath  of  the  Federal  Government  on  his 
neck  ever  since  he  started  feuding  with  ths 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  17  years  ago. 
The  agency  has  called  him  "a  crackpot,  cul- 
turlst,  food  faddist,  and  dispenser  of  nutri- 
tional nonsense."  Yet  amazingly,  it  has 
never  taken  him  Into  court  to  prove  the 
charges  but  has  tried  his  case  instead  In  the 
newspapers.  The  record  against  him  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  press  releases.  More 
than  once,  agents  have  raided  food-supple- 
ment producers  who  liad  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  Fredericks;  yet  the  press  releases, 
announcing  the  raids,  have  been  devoted  al- 
most wholly  to  attacks  on  him.  Food  and 
Drug  officials  have  warned  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  against  him,  have  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  drive  him  off  the  air,  and,  of 
course,  have  Initiated  an  investigation  Into 
his  ta-xes.  Laments  Fredericks:  "Ftood  fad- 
dists have  a  right  to  their  beliefs.  They 
have  a  right  to  buy  the  foods  they  want. 
They  should  not  be  made  half  criminals." 

please,    $2.35 

One  of  the  most  insidious  Federal  weapons 
Is  the  Jeopardy  assessment,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  to  tie  up  the  funds  of  tax- 
payers who  might  try  to  skip  the  country. 
Agents  hav*  used  this  power  indiscriminately 
to  force  settlements  out  of  reluctant  tax- 
payers. In  Missouri,  one  agent  barged  Into 
a  bank  with  a  $2.35  assessment  on  a  buslness- 
mans  account,  though  the  agent  could  have 
collected  the  money  merely  by  calling  on  the 
businessman  a  few  doors  down   the  street. 

Noel  Smith,  a  Taylor,  Mo.,  farmer,  had  his 
funds  tied  up  4  years  after  he  refused  to  pay 
a  $570,000  tax  claim.  He  was  obliged  to  live 
off  the  proceeds  of  a  business  deal  in  Canada. 
The  Government  finally  offered  to  settle  the 
claim  for  less  than  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Though  he  stoutly  Insisted  he  dldnt  owe 
anything,  he  coughed  up  $54,Q00  in  order  to 
get  access  to  his  own  bank  account  again. 
He  complained  that  the  4-year  ordeal  had 
ruined  his  reputation,  broken  his  health,  and 
cost  him  $1  million  In  lost  profits.  "If  I 
had  It  to  do  over  again."  he  says,  "it  would 
be  easier  to  go  to  Jail." 

Several  Government  contractors  com- 
plained to  Parade  that  some  agencies  have 
become  obsessed  with  audits  and  investiga- 
tions. They  have  seized  upon  technical 
violations  and  treated  respectable  business- 
men like  criminals.  In  a  case  that  has  be- 
come all  too  typical,  the  Court  of  Claims 
recently  lectured  a  Federal  contracting 
official  for  his  arrogance  and  arbitrariness. 
"He  nearly  took  a  shillelagh  and  struck  the 
contractor  down,"  declared  the  court. 

For  many  contractors,  Government  profits 
are  no  longer  worth  the  harassment.  More 
than  one  told  Parade  they  would  never  bid 
on  a  Government  contract  agam.  A  top 
General  Services  Administration  official  said 
he  doesn't  blame  them.  "We're  fighting 
with  every  contractor  we  do  business  with," 
he  said  wearily. 

STROMG    ARM    STUTT 

Frequently  Uncle  Sam  holds  up  payment 
until  the  contractor,  desperate  for  money  to 
meet  his  bills,  settles  for  less  than  he  was 
supposed  to  get.  One  contractor.  In  order  to 
rush  work  on  the  Bomarc  missile,  lived  for  4 
months  In  a  trailer  and  worked  around  the 
clock  at  the  missile  site.  But  the  Govern- 
ment was  In  no  such  rush  to  pay  him.  Eight 
years  after  the  contract  was  completed,  he  Is 
stlU  trying  to  collect  what  is  due  him. 
Worse,  Uncle  Sam  doesn't  hesitate  to  use 
criminal  cliarges  to  coerce  a  contractor  into 
accepting  civil  settlement.  "You  will  find," 
said  an  attorney,  "that  a  fraud  investigaUon 
almost  always  follows  civil  dispute."  S. 
Harvey  Klein,  a  Philadelphia  electronics 
manufacturer,  got  Into  a  legal  hassle  with 
the  Government  over  the  termination  of  a 
contract.  Not  until  he  had  rejected  the  Gov- 
ernment's settlement  offer  did  he  find  him- 


self under  investigation  for  allegedly  filing  a 
false  claim. 

The  BruBsel  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  had  a 
Government  contract  reviewed  by  the  Rene- 
goUatlon  Board,  which  concluded  tliat  the 
company's  profits  had  not  l>een  excessive. 
After  the  case  was  closed  an  informer 
charged  that  the  company  bad  overstated  Its 
estimated  cost.  Investigators  immediately 
swarmed  all  over  the  company,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment filed  a  false-claim  charge.  Unim- 
pressed with  the  Government's  arguments, 
the  court  concluded  ttiat  it  wasn't  "tlie  in- 
tention of  the  statute  (governing  such  con- 
tracts) to  make  dealing  with  the  Govern- 
ment hazardous,  should  someone  later  con- 
ceive the  notion  that  the  Government  had 
paid  too  much."' 

John  A.  Maxwell,  a  Michigan  manufacturer, 
was  actually  fined  $30,000  and  sentenced  to  a 
3-year  prison  term  because  be  followed  the 
Government's  own  suggestion  and  filed  esti- 
mated Instead  of  exact  coets.  It  had  been 
agreed  that  the  exact  figure  would  be  de- 
termined later.  Though  the  Government 
had  been  a  party  to  ills  act.  It  brought  crim- 
inal charges  against  him  for  submitting  esti- 
mated, hence  false  figures.  The  Appeals 
Court  found  the  Government's  position  so 
outrageous  that  it  set  aside  the  guilty 
verdict. 

Most  Americans  look  ui>on  Uncle  Sam  as  a 
benevolent  Big  Brother,  which  he  usually 
tries  to  be.  But  lately  otir  Federal  uncle 
has  been  developing  an  alarming  vindictive 
streak. 


Elmer  Winter,  of  Manpower,  Inc., 
Merit  Employment 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or  wiscoNsnv 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Elmw 
Winter,  president  of  Manpower,  Inc.. 
recently  addressed  tho  UJS.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  New  York.  In  his  speech 
he  put  forth  suggestions  for  a  positive 
role  for  American  businessmen  in  the 
war  against  poverty.  In  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity,  urban  educatlwi.  In 
the  school  dnnwut  problem,  and  In  ur- 
ban housing  needs. 

In   the   thought   that   Mr.    'inter's 
thoughtful  reccHnmendaUons  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Members  of  this  body, 
I  include  the  text  of  his  speech: 
Presentation  Bepork  the  VS.  Chamber  or 

Commerce,  New  York,  November  S,  1965 

(By  Elmer  L.  Winter,  president,  Manpower, 

Inc.) 

At  the  outset,  let  me  congratulate  you  gen- 
tlemen on  the  excellent  report  that  your  task 
force  issued  on  "The  Concept  of  Poverty." 
The  report  was  most  Informative  and  thought 
provocative.  Of  great  Importance  to  me  was 
the  fact  that  in  the  Introduction  to  the  re- 
port. It  was  Indicated  tliat  this  was  the  first 
of  several  reports  to  be  published  by  the 
task  force  and  that  your  group  In  no  way 
wished  to  Imply  by  this  study  that  the  day 
of  action  In  alleviating  poverty  should  be 
postponed. 

It  is  on  this  latter  point  that  I  woiUd  like 
to  talk  to  you  briefly  today.  Let  me  declare 
myself  frankly  and  openly  at  this  moment. 
It  Is  my  purpose  and  Intention  today  to  ask 
you  seriously  to  examine  what  our  role  as 
businessmen  should  be  In  what  I  refer  to  as 
the  people  problem  that  exists  In  our  indi- 
vidual communities  today.    You  know,  we 
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•p«nd  •  great  deal  ot  time  and  thinking 
about  the  brlck-and-mortax  pcoWems  of  our 
communlUea.  We  are  bually  engaged  in 
urban  renerwal  prograou.  building  of  ea- 
pteeawayB,  and  remorlng  bUgtit  In  our  doiwn- 
town  bualneee  BectJona.  Thla  la  Important, 
•mia  la  neceaaary.  but  may  I  aak  are  we  In 
truth  and  In  fact  thinking  rifflclenUy  about 
the  people  problem*  that  exist  particularly 
In  the  Inner  core  areaa  of  erery  major  com- 
munity In  thlB  country. 

Let's  take  a  moment  ejxd  look  at  the  X- 
ray  of  moat  of  our  clUea.  We  will  find  a 
certain  number  of  square  blocks  In  most 
communlUes  that  are  heavily  populated  by 
Negroes,  some  of  whom  have  moved  there 
recently. 

rot  example.  In  my  community,  Milwau- 
kee, we  have  an  area  consisting  of  24  square 
blocks  where  86,000.  or  95  percent  of  our 
Negroes  live.  In  your  city.  It  may  be  60 
square  blocks  with  300,000  or  300.000  Negroes. 
I  believe  we  can  agree  that  the  problems  that 
are  being  generated  In  these  areas  are  in- 
creasing rather  than  decreasing.  The  ex- 
plosions In  Watts.  Harlem,  Chicago,  Roches- 
ter, and  other  cities  seem  to  be  clear  warnings 
that  "It  can  happen  here."  Tomorrow,  it 
may  happen  In  your  hometown  or  mine. 
Can  we  as  business  leaders  pretend  that  the 
inner  core  area  In  our  town  Is  free  of  prob- 
lems— free  from  hopelessness  and  despair? 

1  submit  to  you  that  the  Negro  community 
In  your  city  or  mine  is  restless.  It  Is  demand- 
ing action,  not  next  year  or  the  year  after, 
but  now.  There  appear  to  be  two  words  that 
the  Negro  rebels  agalnat.  These  are  "com- 
mittee" and  "studies. •*  They  want  a  deed — 
not  a  promise. 

This  really  brings  us  to  the  moment  of 
truth,  the  moment  when  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  must  ask  ourselves  some  searching 
questions  as  to  the  role  that  we  as  business 
leaders  must  play  In  the  social  revolutions 
that  are  taking  place  in  our  cities  today. 

I  suggest  to  you.  my  friends,  that  we  In 
business  can  and  must  tackle  this  problem 
head  on.  In  solving  It.  we  must  put  into  It 
the  same  Imagination  and  use  the  same  In- 
novating proceosea  that  we  use  so  success- 
fully managing  our  businesses  and  marketing 
new  products. 

How  will  we  accomplish  our  goals?  Let 
me  auggeat  aome  challenges  that  I  would 
hope  that  you  consider  in  two  ways.  (1)  as 
corporate  executives  eoid  (2)  as  members  of 
the  US.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  trying  to 
assist  the  chamber  in  planning  Its  future 
eouKM  of  action  In  this  area. 

Challenge  No.  1 :  Can  the  buslneasmen  of 
America  sit  out  the  war  against  poverty?  As 
you  know,  the  Oovemment  Is  spending  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  fight  the  war  against 
poverty  In  this  country.  You  may  not  like 
the  approaches  that  the  Oovemment  Is  using 
In  expending  theee  funds  but  like  It  or  not. 
we  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  these 
billions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  with  or  with- 
out our  approval  and  cooperation. 

As  you  review  these  Government  programs, 
you  will  find  that  many  of  them  have  as 
their  goal,  training  of  people  for  the  Jobs 
of  tomorrow.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question 
If  I  may.  Who  U  better  qualified  than  the 
buslneesmen  of  this  country  to  participate 
and  counsel  Oovemment  in  the  training  of 
the  young  and  the  retraining  of  the  old? 
Certainly  w«  taav*  the  expertise  In  this  area. 
Our  buainew  •oonomy  has  flourished  be- 
cause we  have  had  the  ability  to  train  and 
retrain  oui  people  to  meet  our  business  needs. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  lobs  are  going  begging 
in  this  country. 

If  for  no  other  reason.  Isn't  It  to  our  own 
interest  to  participate  In  the  training  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  government  to  make  cer- 
tain that  those  who  are  enrolled  in  these 
courses  are  being  properly  trained  for  the 
Job*  of  tomorrow?  Further,  we  can  cut  our 
relief  eoata  matertaUy  U  we  In  mdustry  pro- 
vide on-the-job  training  for  present  and  po- 


tential reUef  reclplwito.  Ws  have  the  skllla 
and  the  technique*  in  Industry  to  develop 
our  own  strategy  to  fight  the  war  against 
poverty.  Hasn't  the  time  come  when  the 
bualneeamen  of  this  oountTy,  individually 
and  through  their  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, must  stand  up  and  say.  "the  war 
against  poverty  U  our  war  too?" 

Challenge  No.  2:  How  can  we  do  a  more 
complete  )ob  in  opening  up  our  employment 
doors  to  all  people  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion,  or  creed?  Our  Congreas  has  spoken. 
The  law  Is  clear.  "Discrimination  in  em- 
ployment Is  Illegal."  However,  these  can  be 
empty  words  unless  we  In  business  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  fully  Implement  the  law. 
Fortunately  several  years  ago.  a  number  of 
business  leaders  in  this  country  created 
"Plans  for  Progress  '  This  group  has  had. 
and  continues  to  have,  an  enviable  record  in 
meeting  the  problems  of  discrimination  in 
employment  In  a  constructive  and  forthright 
manner.  Today  local  "Plana  for  Progress ' 
groups  are  being  organized  In  a  number  of 
metropolitan  cities.  Let  me  take  Just  a  mo- 
ment to  tell  you  a  Uttle  bit  about  our  Mil- 
waukee Voluntary  Bqual  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Council. 

Two  years  ago,  Bob  Stevenson,  who  was 
then  president  of  Allls-Chalmers.  and  Ted 
Smith,  the  president  of  A.  O.  Smith,  called 
together  35  of  Milwaukee's  largest  employers 
We  were  asked  to  do  a  Uttle  soul  searching  to 
determine  whether  we  were  In  truth  and  In 
fact  doing  the  full  Job  In  removing  discrimi- 
nation from  our  employment  practices.  At 
the  end  of  the  meeting.  36  employers  unan- 
imously decided  to  organize  the  Milwaukee 
Voluntary  Equal  Employment  Council.  We 
set  about  to  develop  programs  to  make  cer- 
tain that  our  employers  went  beyond  merely 
taking  a  pledge  to  oiler  equal  employment 
opportunities.  We  now  have  180  companies 
as  members  of  our  council. 

Theee  companies  employ  over  200.000  peo- 
ple. We  have  conducted  numerous  seminars 
for  personnel  directors  and  supervisors  to 
train  them  in  the  recruiting  and  selection  of 
Negro  applicants,  as  well  as  programs  to  In- 
troduce them  Into  the  work  force,  train 
them,  and  advance  them  on  the  Job.  We  are 
working  very  closely  with  our  school  system. 
We  have  on-going  training  programs  with 
our  guidance  counselors  in  the  Inner  core 
areas.  These  efforts  are  always  geared  to- 
ward attempts  to  motivate  our  yoxmg  peo- 
ple to  recognize  that  the  "future  belongs  to 
the  trained  person." 

We  work  closely  with  oUr  urban  league 
on  cooperative  training  program*.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  developed  programs  with  our 
high  schools  where  we  have  over  100  young 
people  working  in  our  mwnber  companies 
half  a  day.  the  remaining-  half  they  are  in 
school.  We  have  weekly  Job  clinics  to  help 
Negro  applicants  learn  how  to  better  present 
themselves  on  a  Job  Interview  and  to  help 
orient  them  to  the  Job  requirements. 

We  believe  we  have  opened  many  employ- 
ment doors  that  were  previously  closed.  We 
tiave  many  programs  for  next  year.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  I  believe  I  can  say 
In  all  candor  that  the  businessmen  of  Mil- 
waukee understand  fully  that  the  mere  sign- 
ing of  a  pledge  is  not  enough.  Positive  and 
continuing  steps  must  be  taken  to  Imple- 
ment   and   carry   out   their  conunitment. 

There  are  10  other  councils  similar  to  the 
MUwaukee  plan  that  have  been  organized 
In  other  major  clUes.  Isn't  thU  the  type 
of  program  that  the  U.S.  Chamber,  after  a 
brief  study,  should  sponsor  In  every  major 
community?  This  U  the  businessman's  way 
of  meeting  a  problem  through  voluntary  ac- 
tion. Isn't  this  the  metms  by  which  we 
can  say  to  our  Government.  "We.  as  busi- 
nessmen, will  assume  leadership  by  develop- 
ing construction  programs  which  will  open 
the  employment  door  of  Industry  to  all  peo- 
ple regardless  of  their  race,  color,  religion 
or  creed"? 


Challenge  No.  3:  Can  we  as  businessmen 
take  a  disinterested  attitude  toward  the  In- 
tercore  schools  In  our  community?  Now  we 
may  say.  "We  like  our  school  situation.  We 
don't  want  any  change."  But  again,  I  think 
we  have  to  be  realUtlc.  We  must  recognize 
that  while  generally  we  think  our  school 
system  is  Just  fine,  the  Negro  community 
by  and  large  doesn't.  Across  the  country  we 
find  school  boycotts  Instigated  by  civil  rights 
workers  vho  are  protesting  against  de  facto 
segregation  and  in  a  number  of  cases.  In- 
adequate school  facilities  In  the  innercore 
schools.  Can  we  say.  "This  Is  no  concern 
of  ours,  that  this  Is  the  sole  responsibility 
of  our  school  boards"? 

I  believe,  as  responsible  citizens  In  our 
communities,  that  we  must  take  a  deep  and 
serious  interest  in  all  of  our  schools  to  make 
certain  that  the  educational  facilities  which 
we  are  offering  wUl  produce  the  very  best 
and  highest  quality  students  and  that  this 
basic  principle  applies  to  all  students  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  religion,  or  creed.  We 
need  to  Interest  ourselves  In  the  physical 
facilities  of  our  Innercore  schools — as  well  as 
the  curriculum,  teaching  staff,  and  books. 

We  must  make  certain  that  our  young  men 
and  women  in  the  Inneaxxwe  area  be  given 
every  opportunity  to  get  the  best  possible 
training  so  that  they  wlU  qioalify  for  the 
many  Jobs  that  we  have  open  In  oiir  com- 
panies. We  in  Industry  must  jjrovlde  lead- 
ership and  support  for  our  schools  by  recog- 
nizing that  education  pays  not  only  In  terms 
of  actual  wages  but  also  Improves  the  quality 
of  citizenship. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  we  need.  aUio. 
to  Interest  oiu-selves  In  the  expansion  of  such 
program*  »a  Headstart  to  provide  prekln- 
dergarten  education  for  poor  children.  We 
need  to  modeimize  our  vocational  training 
programs  in  many  of  our  school  systems. 
We  need  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  edu- 
cational deficiency  of  8  million  adults  who 
have  not  achieved  sixth  grade  mastery  of 
reading  and  writing.  I  suggest  that  the 
UJ3.  ChBunber  of  Commerce  could  Interest 
itself  In  developing  programs  for  Its  members 
to  assist  la  the  training  and  retraining 
adults,  employed  or  unemployed.  This  Is  an 
area  that  appears  to  have  no  boundaries. 

Challenge  No.  4:  Oan  we  Ignore  the  dropout 
problem  in  this  country?  I  suggest  that  we 
can  no  longer  sit  back  and  say  in  effect.  "It's 
Jtist  too  tjad  that  so  many  young  people  are 
dropping  out  of  school.  They  don't  under- 
stand what  they  are  missing  by  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  fine  educational  system  that 
1*  available  to  them."  That's  not  going  to 
answer  the  problem.  We  need  to  dig  In  and 
leam  why  these  young  people  are  dropping 
out.  Beyond  that  we  need  to  do  something 
about  It.  If  we  don't,  we  will  be  faced  with 
Increased  social  problems  and  crime. 

Our  relief  rolls  will  swell  for  the  next  30 
to  40  years  because  we  have  by  default  let 
our  young  people  drop  out  of  school.  We  In 
business  are  known  for  our  skills  as  In- 
novators and  motivators.  We  must  develop 
techniques  that  will  motivate  our  young 
people  so  that  they  will  understand  fully 
the  Importance  of  training.  We  can't  do  the 
Job  by  uttering  sweet  sounding  phrases.  We 
need  bold  and  new  and  dynamic  approaches. 
I  am  sure  we  are  equal  to  the  task  If  we  set 
our  minds  to  It. 

Challenge  No.  5 :  Oan  we  Ignore  the  hous- 
ing needs  of  the  Negroes  living  in  our  com- 
munity? Let  me  ask  several  candid  ques- 
tions— "Do  you  really  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  housing  conditions  In  the 
Inner-core  area  In  yoiir  city?  How  long  has 
It  been  since  you  have  driven  into  the  back 
blocks  of  this  area?"  I  am  afraid  that  all  too 
often,  as  we  leave  our  oOlces,  we  get  on  the 
expressways  and  drive  to  our  homee  in  the 
suburbs.  We  pje  q\ilte  unaware  of  the 
housing  coodiyon*  that  exist  In  our  Inner- 
core  area. 
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Paradoxically,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
redevelc^ment  of  our  downtown  areas  as  we 
make  certain  that  we  remove  the  blight, 
obsolescence  and  decay. 

But  what  about  the  area  a  mile  or  two 
from  our  downtown  area,  the  24  square  blocks 
or  48  square  blocks  where  tens  of  thousands 
of  Negroes  live?  Are  we  genuinely  concerned 
with  their  housing  conditions  or  ^^we  in 
effect  saying  to  ourselves,  "This  is  T  govern- 
ment  problem.    It  is  na  concern  of  ouis." 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  as 
employers,  It  is  of  utmost  Importance  to  us 
that  our  employees  not  only  be  well  fed  and 
well  clothed,  but  that  they  live  in  homes  that 
are  decent  and  modern.  They  will  be  better 
workers  If  their  creature  comforts  are  well 
cared  for.  Can  we  reallsUcally  expect  our 
employees  to  be  good  workers  If  they  are 
forced  to  live  in  substandard  homes  with 
serious  overcrowding  and  in  many  places, 
unsanitary  coudlUons?  I  would  think  that 
we  as  businessmen  would  want  to  look  upon 
inner  core,  or  central  city,  housing  problems 
as  our  problem. 

Might,  I  ask,  "Where  are  the  private  en- 
trepreneurs who  have  made  this  country  so 
great  as  they  took  certain  risks  marketing 
new  products,  building  cities,  and  develop- 
ing new  technology"?  Isn't  this  the  time 
for  businessmen  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  build  good  housing  for  the  Negroes  of  our 
communities?  Must  this  be  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Government? 

It  would  seem  to  me,  my  friends,  that  we 
have  In  our  grasp  the  opportunity  to  lead  our 
communities  to  heights  even  greater  than 
those  ever  before  attained,  provided,  erf 
course,  we  come  to  grips  with  these  problems 
and  answer  the  challenges  that  I  have  raised 
here  today. 

What  are  my  hopes?  I  would  say  to  you 
In  all  candor  that  I  think  the  time  has 
come — today,  because  tomorrow  may  be  too 
late — for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
say,  "We  recognize  that  our  members,  being 
men  of  good  will  and  understanding,  will 
welcome  our  leadership  In  the  broad  and 
expanding  area  of  social  development." 

Might  I  ask— Isn't  the  Ume  ripe  for  our 
U.S.  Chamber  to  recognize  "the  dynamics  of 
the  situation"  to  the  point  where  Its  leader- 
ship will  say,  "Action  In  the  area  of  social 
development  Is  needed  now." 

Won't  It  be  a  proud  day  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  when  It  says  to  its  member- 
ship. "We  in  the  U.S.  Chamber  have  developed 
our  own  strategy  to  fight  the  war  against 
poverty,  a  strategy  which  la  not  dependent 
upon  Government  but  one  that  we  have  care- 
fully forged  out  of  the  tremendous  strength* 
that  we  In  Industry  possess." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  coming  year  of  1966  will  be  a  very 
Important  year  for  all  of  us.  This  will  be 
the  year  when  I  am  confident  business  lead- 
ers of  this  country  will  say  with  even  greater 
conviction,  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper,"  the 
year  where  business  leaders  will  rise  to  even 
greater  heights  as  they  face  up  to  the  peo- 
ple problems  In  their  communities. 


Filth  and  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    KEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15. 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  almost  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  legislation  I  authored  that  could 
stop  the  free  flow  of  obscenity  through 


the  UJS.  mails.  This  bill  is  now  awaiting 
action  by  the  Senate.  I  feel,  and  I  am 
sure  many  of  you  agree,  It  is  one  way 
to  curb  the  continuing  flood  of  filth  In 
this  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  have  fought  the  bat- 
tle against  obscenity  are  wondering  how 
the  Supreme  Court  will  rule  this  spring 
on  appeals  taken  from  obscenity  convic- 
tions. I  hope  the  fllth  business  will  not 
be  encouraged  by  decisions  of  our  high- 
est courts. 

In  this  regard.  I  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  recent  column  by  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones: 

Big-Monet  Fight  on  Pornocrapht 
(By  Jenkin  Uoyd  Jones) 
Sometime  this  spring  the  Supreme  Court 
will  decide  appeals  taken  from  obscenity  con- 
victions Involving  Ralph  Glnzburg,  erstwhUe 
publisher  of  Eros,  and  one  Mlshkln. 

At  least  some  convicted  publishers  erf  smut 
are  looking  with  hope  toward  these  deci- 
sions on  the  theory  that  they  may  provide 
grounds  for  reversing  their  own  misfortunes. 
Last  fall  in  Federal  cotirt  at  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  an  outraged  Jury  g^ve  Sanlord  E.  Aday. 
owner  of  the  West  Coast  News  Co.,  5  years 
and  a  $5,000  fine  on  each  of  five  counts,  and 
his  associate,  Wallace  DeOrtega  Maxey.  sen- 
tences and  fines  totaling  15  years  and  $19,000. 
Last  month  In  Sloxxx  City.  Iowa,  another 
Federal  Jury  convicted  Milton  Luroe  and 
eight  other  defendants  for  books  and  nudist 
magazines  Judged  obscene.  The  defense  had 
energetically  sought  a  change  of  venue  to 
southern  California  on  the  grounds  that  the 
moral  con^Mctlons  of  lowans  were  "provin- 
cial." It  proved  to  be  a  well-fovmded  worry. 
The  Iowa  Jury,  was  provincial  enough  not  to 
be  dazzled  by  impassioned  arguments  that 
what  Luros,  etc..  had  been  putting  out  was 
literature  in  disguise. 

In  their  appeal  for  a  new  trial  defense  at- 
torneys In  the  Sioux  City  case  pointed  to  a 
previous  decision  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
A.  Sprankle.  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  California  for  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles.  In  which  he  had  held  that  books 
bearing  the  titles  "Lesbian  Sin  Song."  "Les- 
bians in  White,"  "Two  Women  in  Love"  and 
"The  Three  Way  Apartment"  did  not  go  sub- 
stantially beyond  the  customary  limit*  of 
candor,  were  not  without  redeeming  "social 
Importance"  and  did  not  appeal  to  the  pruri- 
ent interest  of  the  average  person. 

It  would  be  fascinating  to  know  what 
Judge  Sprankle  would  regard  as  dirty.  For 
I  have  read  some  of  the  books  Judge  Sprankle 
defended.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  district 
attorneys  both  in  Grand  Rapid*  and  Sioux 
City  let  me  see  some  of  the  complained-of 
exhibits.  And  if  they  weren't  dirt— plain, 
unalloyed,  purtrescence — than  the  graffiti 
and  scrlbblinga  on  the  world's  privy  wall* 
are  literature. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  Judge  a  case 
than  to  examine  the  evidence.  Yet  many 
good  people  to  whose  sympathies  the  smut 
peddlers  ^peal  dont  read  the  evidence. 
They  are  worried  about  obscenity  trials  be- 
cause convlcUon  Unpllea  censorship  and 
censorship  is  easy  to  abuse.  They  know 
that  America  has  passed  through  periods  of 
outlandish  Puritanism.  And  they  know.  too. 
that  some  apparently  pornographic  writing 
ha*,  on  occasion,  covered  up  sincere  social 
criticism.  The  buffoonery  of  Gargantua  and 
Pantagruel  had  a  purpose. 

But  the  plea  by  the  defendants  In  Grand 
Rapids  and  Sioux  City  that  their  convic- 
tions would  be  an  assault  against  legitimate 
free  speech  shatters  the  moment  you  read 
their  stuff. 

One  of  the  Grand  Rapids  books  was  an 
endless,  and  eventuaUy  wearing,  detailed 
deecrlptlon  of  copulation*  and  x>erverslona 
indulged  In  by  a  couple  of  crooked  copa.    An- 
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other  described  bloody  and  fiendish  methods 
of  sexual  sadism  in  a  manner  that  oould 
completely  unhinge  a  loosely  hinged  reader 
and  send  him  prowling  Into  the  night. 

One  of  the  book*  in  the  Sioux  City  case 
achieved  a  sort  o*  tour-de-force  in  that  the 
protagonist*  tried  beteroeexuallty  and/or 
homosexuality  and  tesbla&lsm.  and  after 
arguing  about  It  they  flnaUy  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  heterosexual Ity  wa*  pref- 
erable. Presumably,  thU  make*  it  a  moral 
novel. 

Some  of  the  books  were  thinly  disguised 
sales  talks  for  varioxia  types  of  perversions. 
All  of  them  were  miserably  written,  oc- 
casionally even  un grammatical.  At  beet, 
they  were  good  slavvering  material  In  the 
barracks  and  the  fo'c'stle.  At  want,  they 
would  encourage  sex  crimes  and  perhaps  even 
murder.    Literature  they  werefjiot. 

It  Is  Interesting  that  the  dfefendant*  In 
such  cases  deny  that  they  can  be  tried 
wherever  their  stuff  u  sola,  but  Insist.  In- 
stead, that  they  must  be  tried  in  the  district 
where  It  1*  published.  If  one  Judge  could 
be  found  who  would  agree  that  anything 
goes  the  entire  pornographic  press  of  America 
could  then  set  up  headquarters  In  hi*  dis- 
trict and  publish  under  his  protecting  wing. 

This  Is  a  big-money  fight.  The  filth  busi- 
ness i*  filthy  lucrative.  Encouraged  by  soma 
bubble-headed  decisions  of  our  highest  court* 
in  recent  years,  there  Is  an  intense  drive 
to  remove  all  restraints  upon  the  anythlng- 
for-a-buck  boys.  If  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Sioux  City  convictions  should  be  reversed  It 
will  not  be  a  case  of  the  floodgates  opening. 
The  dam  will  go  out  altogether. 


Financiotr  of  Electric  Cooperatives 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  Norra  caeolina 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable W.  R.  "Bob"  Poage  of  Texas  ad- 
dressed the  24th  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociatioHL,  at  Las  Vegas.  New.,  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  Our  colleague,  who  is  vice 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  one  of  the  great  and  dedi- 
cated champions  of  REA,  that  agency 
of  national  policy  that  turned  on  the 
lights  In  rural  America.  There  is  now 
before  the  Nation  and  the  Congress  an 
Issue  on  the  future  financing  of  REA 
undertakings.  Mr.  Poage,  in  his  Febru- 
ary 15  speech,  explored  tills  issue  and 
other  aspects  of  REA  with  such  under- 
standing and  In  such  depth  that  it  Is 
my  thought  each  Member  of  this  body 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  study  his 
discussion  as  we  prepare  to  deal  with 
matters  relating  to  this  agency.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Poage 's 
speech  in  the  app«idix  of  the  Record. 
The  text  follows: 

Financing  or  Electric  CooPKXATrvxs 


(Speech  of  Congressman  W.  R.  Poege  at  Na- 
tional Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion annual  convention.  Las  Vegas    Nev 
Feb.  15,  1966) 

It  has  been  a  good  many  years  slnV  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  rural  electric  cooperative*  of 
this  country,  although  I  have  done  so  many 
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times  In  years  gone  by.  I  bAve  always  en- 
Joyad  tbe  opportunity  to  meet  witb  you  and 
I  am  happy  to  b«  able  to  ezcbange  views  wltb 
you  today. 

In  the  pact  It  waa  always  In  order  to  review 
the  fine  repayment  record  of  the  coopera- 
tlTea.  It  to  still  In  order  and  that  record  U 
sua  Jtist  as  Impressive — 89  99  percent  of  all 
outstanding  RBA  electric  loans  are  today 
current  or  paid  In  advance.  Out  of  almoct 
M  billion  lotuied  to  electric  cooperatives. 
REA  has,  since  Its  Inception  n>ore  than  30 
years  ago.  kwt  less  than  MO.OOO— only  •37.230 
to  be  exact.  And  on  January  1,  1966,  there 
waa  only  9106,707  due  by  cooperatives  which 
waa  delinquent.  These  are  still  Impressive 
flgurea.  I  doubt  that  they  can  b«  equaled  by 
any  lending  agency  of  comparable  size.  The 
only  trouble  la  that  the  public— Including 
the  private  utURles  who  so  long  predicted 
financial  disaster — has  come  to  accept  this 
really  magnlflcent  achievement  as  routine — 
but  I  stlU  think  that  the  co-ops  are  entitled 
to  a  word  of  commendation  for  a  great  per- 
formance, and  I  congratulate  every  one  of 
jon  on  a  Job  well  done. 

For  my  discussion  I  have  been  assigned  one 
of  those  all  Incliulve  titles:  "A  Congressman 
Looks  at  the  Rural  Electric  Program."  Maybe 
we  should  have  said  that  Congress  or  a  con* 
gresslonal  committee  la  going  to  look  at  the 
rural  electric  program,  for  that  Is  what  I  ex- 
pect will  happen. 

I  don't  have  the  answers.  I  Just  know,  as 
you  know,  that  we  better  come  up  with  aome 
good  answers  as  to  how  we  expect  to  finance 
our  program  In  the  future.  I  know  that  some 
committee  of  the  Congress  Is  very  likely  to 
look  at  the  program.  I  think  that  the  Credit 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture la  the  logical  committee  to  do  this.  It 
waa  the  predecessor  of  this  subcommittee 
which,  under  the  Honorable  Stephen  Pace, 
of  Georgia,  established  the  2  percent  Interest 
rate.  I  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  present  Credit  Commit- 
tee. I  know  that  we  face  some  dllBcult  de- 
claiona,  but  I  hope  that  they  are  referred  to 
our  subcommittee.  We  can't  promise  any 
miraculous  solutions,  but  we  can  promise  a 
sincere  concern  and  a  deep  desire  to  solve 
these  problems.  We  can  aasure  you  of  a  fair 
bearing. 

Basically,  the  problem  of  REA  financing 
is:  How  can  the  thinnest  areas  pay  the  same 
rate  for  capital  as  can  be  paid  by  the  high 
density  areas?  You  understand  this  prob- 
lem and  so  do  the  private  utilities,  but  when 
the  private  companies  eidvertise  the  fact  that 
they  are  paying  4  or  5  percent  for  money 
and  that  the  BEA-financed  cooperatives  are 
paying  only  2  percent,  the  uninformed  cltl- 
Ben  Is  sure  to  feel  that  he,  as  a  taxpayer,  is 
being  mistreated,  and  be  Is  very  likely  to 
pass  that  feeling  on  to  his  Congressman, 
who,  even  today,  la  far  more  than  likely  to 
oome  from  an  urban  area,  and  after  a  few 
years  of  the  so-called  one-man.  one-vote 
mandate  of  the  Supreme  Court,  there  will  be 
very  few  ruraJ  Congressmen  indeed. 

The  thing  which  both  the  taxpayer  and 
the  Congressman  is  likely  to  overlook  and 
the  thing  the  private  utiUty  la  certain  to 
Ignore  is  the  fact  that  the  electric  coopera- 
tives have  an  average  load  factor  of  Just 
under  3  customers  per  mile,  while  the  pri- 
vate utilities  have  a  load  factor  of  Just  over 
80  customers  per  mile — more  than  10  times 
that  enjoyed  by  the  co-ops.  Of  course,  there 
are  extra  costs  associated  with  these  heavy 
loads,  but  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  reputable 
engineer  suggest  that  It  was  not  far  cheeper 
to  serve  30  customers  with  1  mile  of  line 
(expensive  though  that  line  must  be)  than 
It  U  to  have  to  buUd  10  mUes  of  line  to 
serve  30  customers. 

The  brutal  fact  Is  that  the  co-ops  always 
have,  and  still  do.  serve  the  highest  cost  areas 
at  the  nation.  A  poaalble  solution,  but  cme 
which  would  hardly  be  acceptable  to  the 
private  utilities,  might  be  to  talae  RSA  Inter- 


est rates  and  let  REA- financed  cooperatives 
serve  the  more  populous  dtles.  I  am  not 
suggesting  this  as  a  solution,  but  I  think  that 
If  U  Is  to  be  rejected,  that  the  co-ops  are 
entitled  to  some  more  constr\ictive  sugges- 
tions from  the  utility  cocnpanles  than  any- 
thing I  have  yet  heard:  and  If  they  refuse, 
then  I  feel  that  we  should  give  real  serloiia 
consideration  to  bringing  the  co-ops  Into 
town. 

The  next  Item  which  both  taxpayers  and 
Congressmen  are  so  likely  to  overlook — and 
which  no  ;>ower  company  is  ever  going  to  ex- 
plain— is  the  fact  that  private  power  com- 
panies do  not  pay  Interest.  Their  cufitomers 
do.  but  not  the  stockholders.  I  dont  say 
this  critically  and  I  would  not  want  to  leave 
this  statement  to  be  interpreted  as  a  half- 
truth.  What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  under 
our  "utility  concept"  the  private  utility  has 
the  right  to  charge  a  rate  high  enough  to  pay 
a  fair  return  on  all  of  its  Investment — and  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  the  concept.  I 
am  only  i>olntlng  out  that  the  greater  the 
Investment  ("prudently  made"),  the  greater 
the  charge  which  the  company  can  demand 
and  collect. 

Why  then  should  the  stockholders  ot  a 
private  utility  be  relucant  to  Invest  an  extra 
million  dollars?  The  cost  of  that  money  is 
a  cost  of  doing  business  and  wUl  be  paid  by 
the  customers — not  the  stockholders.  And  if 
the  company  loses  money  serving  these  rural 
areas,  all  It  has  to  do  Is  to  charge  those 
losses  to  ita  dty  customers,  not  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

In  the  case  of  the  rural  cooperative  there 
are  two  deterrents.  First,  of  course,  la  the 
fact  that  their  stockholders  and  the  custom- 
ers are  one  and  the  same  people  and  they 
must,  therefore,  pay  all  of  the  service  charges 
on  the  borrowed  money  which  the  stockhold- 
ers in  the  private  utility  pass  on  to  their 
customers:  and,  second,  and  often  even  more 
Important — with  the  very  thin  c\istomer  per 
mile  ratio  on  the  rurai  lines,  these  extra 
costs  are  very  likely  to  drive  the  price  ot  the 
service  to  the  point  of  diminishing  retuma. 

Aa  I  see  It,  the  costs  of  a  rural  electric 
cooperaUve  will  faU  into  three  categorlee. 
each  of  which  will  account  for  roughly  one- 
third.  These  are:  (1)  The  cost  of  electricity, 
whether  purchased  or  produced.  (2)  The 
cost  of  labor.  And,  finally,  (3)  the  capital 
costs  which  are  represented  by  debt  service. 
Certainly,  I  am  not  saying  that  debt  service 
la  going  to  represent  exactly  one-third  of 
every  co-op's  costs,  but  over  the  country  It 
won't  mlas  it  very  far.  If  these  Interest 
costs  were  doubled  or  tripled,  aa  some  sug- 
gest they  should  be,  it  Is  obvious  that  all  of 
the  weaker  oo-ops  would  auccimib. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  some  REA 
financed  co-ops  which  oould  function  on 
4-percent  Interest.  But  there  are  mighty 
few  who  could  today  borrow  In  the  money 
market  at  4  percent.  Most  of  the  very 
strongest  oooperatlves  would  more  likely 
have  to  pay  6  percent  and  the  weaker  ones 
would  Ukely  have  to  pay  6  percent.  There 
are  a  number  of  co-ope  who  oould  doubt- 
less adjust  their  rates  so  that  they  oould  pay 
3  percent,  but  there  are  still  a  great  many 
who  must  either  continue  to  get  2  percent 
money  or  get  help  from  eotne  other  source, 
I  do  not  know  just  how  many  will  fall  In 
each  group  and  I  doubt  that  anyone  kno>ws 
until  we  try  a  change  In  rates.  Of  oourae, 
everybody  will  try  to  prove  that  he  cannot 
pay  the  higher  rates,  but  I  think  that  we 
miist  demand  fair  and  realistic  cooperation 
from  RBA  borrowers.  Just  as  we  should  re- 
quire It  ci  the  private  power  companies. 

It  hM  long  been  suggested  that  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  should  get  their  financ- 
ing Just  like  other  farm  co-ops  do — through 
the  banks  for  cooperatives.  This  Is  a  very 
attractive  line  of  thought  and  It  has  been 
considered  by  our  subcommittee  in  Uie  past. 
I  think  It  will  be  given  further  study  in  the 
future.    Probably  no  one  feels  that  the  ex- 


isting banks  for  cooperatives  oould  make 
these  loans,  but  could  we  not  create  a  new 
entity  on  this  general  pattern? 

The  real  problem  la:  Now  do  you  transfer 
such  a  bank  to  pnlvate  owner^ip?  Pre- 
simiably  it  would  be  set  up  with  Govern- 
ment capital  as  all  of  the  existing  farm 
credit  Institutions  were.  How,  then,  do  you 
pay  out  the  Government  capital?  AH  of  the 
farm  credit  Institutions  are  cooperative  In 
nature.  The  land  banks  were  at  first  capital- 
ized with  Government  money,  but  they 
charged  enough  interest  to  make  a  profit. 
That  profit  was  used  to  pay  off  the  Govern- 
ment stock.  They  are  today  wholly  farmer- 
owned.  The  PPCA's  and  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  have  bad  a  rather  similar  ex- 
perience, except  that  they  have  deliberately 
added  to  their  rather  high  Interest  rates  and 
have  sold  extra  stock  to  their  customers  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  retiring  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment  and  today  they  are  on 
the  Verge  of  complete  farmer  ownership. 
There  are  some  electric  cooperatives  which 
could  buy  some  of  this  stock,  but  unfor- 
tunately, most  cooperatives  have  no  reserves 
to  Invest  In  such  stock. 

Por  many  years  we  all  believed  that  It  was 
Impossible  for  the  banks  for  cooperatives  to 
charge  enough  interest  to  pay  out  any  slock, 
but  after  we  finally  undertook  the  change, 
we  were  all  happily  surprised.  The  banks 
for  cooperatives  are  now  moving  toward  user 
ownership  with  surprising  rapidity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  indicates  that  there  Is  a  real 
opportunity  to  apply  the  same  principles  to 
a  system  of  oooperative  credit  for  the  long- 
time financing  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives. 

Doubtless  one  approach  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  guarantee  the  debentures  of 
such  a  credit  bank.  This  would  enable  the 
bank  to  get  money  a  little  cheaper.  Histor- 
ically, we  have  charged  one-half  of  1  percent 
for  such  a  guarantee.  It  would  aeem  to  me 
that  In  the  face  of  auch  an  enviable  rep.iy- 
ment  record  as  I  quoted  a  while  ago,  that 
the  Government  would  do  well  to  ior^o  this 
charge.  This  would  give  us  cheaper  money 
but  It  would  still  leave  the  cost  far  too  high 
for  many  co-ops,  and  would  seem  to  offer 
very  UtUe  opportunity  for  the  bank  to  pay 
out  the  Government  stock. 

I  know  that  your  association,  as  well  as  the 
REA  Itself,  has  been  working  on  these  and 
similar  Ideas.  I  hope  you  will  bring  them 
before  our  committee.  We  will  be  glad  to 
consider  them  and  to  try  to  work  with  you  to 
foresee  any  pitfalls  and  to  suggest  any  re- 
finements. 

One  of  the  features  of  our  legislative  proc- 
ess of  which  I  am  most  proud  Is  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  our  committee  system 
to  secure  the  combined  knowledge,  judgment, 
and  experience  of  legislators  and  laymen  as 
well  as  that  of  the  experts.  I  can  again  as- 
siire  you  that  our  subcommittee  welcomes 
the  opporturUty  to  study  these  problems  with 
you,  and  for  that  matter,  with  any  sincere 
representatives  of  the  private  power  Industry. 

Maybe  there  Is  another  and  a  better  ap- 
proach than  that  of  a  cooperative  credit 
bank.  If  there  Is,  we  want  to  study  it.  If 
we  are  to  use  cooperative  credit,  we  know, 
aa  you  know,  that  there  must  be  realistic 
appraisals  of  the  Interest-paying  ability  of 
different  cooperatives.  Can  this  ability  be 
fairly  appraised?  Can  it  be  classified?  Can 
we  avoid  h\irt  to  the  needy  cooperatives? 
Just  what  rates  can  different  cooperatives 
pay  without  putting  an  unfair  burden  on 
their  members  as  consumers?  How  fast 
should  we  try  to  transfer  stock  from  the 
Government  to  the  cooperatives?  And  Just 
how  will  the  less  profitable  cooperatives  ever 
acquire  membership  and  stockownership 
In  such  a  bank? 

Surely,  you  can  see  the  multitude  of  ques- 
tions which  must  be  answered.  Tou  have 
an  obligation  to  help  find  the  answers,  but 
the  obligation  Is  not  yours  alone.     REA  has 
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long  recognized  Its  obligation,  and  Mr.  Clapp 
will  follow  me  at  this  rostrum.  I  am  sure 
he  will  make  suggestions.  Every  citizen 
taxpayer  has  an  obligation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  himself  by  serving  hla  coun- 
try, and  possibly,  above  all.  the  private  power 
companies  here  probably  have  their  last 
chance  to  prove  their  sincerity  by  coming 
forth  with  some  real  broad-gaged  sugges- 
tions. 

They  have  as  much  at  stake  as  you  do. 
The  time  Is  long  since  past  when  they  can 
holler  "subsidy"  as  if  that  were  enough  to 
condemn  any  other  supplier.  Surely  the  day 
has  come,  or  la  about  to  come,  when  the 
public  Is  to  understand  that  no  matter  how 
they  get  their  power — whether  from  a  public 
or  private  system — that  the  public  must  pay 
all  costs,  and  that  the  ability  of  the  private 
companies  to  lump  all  costs  and  a  fair  profit 
Into  the  customer's  bUl  can  result  In  Just  aa 
burdensome  subsidy  aa  a  favorable  Govern- 
ment Interest  rate.  Surely  the  consumer  la 
more  Interested  In  the  results  refiected  In 
his  monthly  blU  than  he  la  in  the  name  ap- 
plied  to   the   process    used   In   the   billing 


Remarks  of  die  President  on  Receiving 
the  1966  Goddard  Trophy  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OP   CAIXPORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Wednesday  a  group  of  dlstingiilshed 
Americans  met  at  the  White  House  to 
witness  the  reception  by  the  President 
of  the  1966  Goddard  Trophy  Award. 

That  was  a  day  of  great  achievement 
In  our  national  space  program.  Astro- 
nauts Nell  Armstrong  and  David  Scott 
took  off  on  their  historic  flight  Into 
space,  a  flight  that  proved  to  be  a  dem- 
onstration not  only  In  the  achievement 
of  our  planned  objective,  the  docking  erf 
the  Agena,  but  of  the  outstanding  profes- 
sionad  capabilities  of  the  two  astronauts 
In  overcoming  a  very  hazardous  situa- 
tion. I  need  not  go  Into  the  details  of 
the  flight  because  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
all  familiar  with  them. 

What  is  Important  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent again  reaffirmed  our  principal  ob- 
jectives in  exploring"  that  were  enunci- 
ated first  by  President  Kennedy  In  May 
1961.    The  President  said: 

In  accepting  this  award  thla  morning,  I 
want  to  declare  once  again  that  so  long  aa  I 
am  In  public  office.  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  and  my  capability  to 
prevent  us  from  falling  behind.  We  Intend 
to  land  the  first  man  on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  we  Intend  to  do  this  In  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 

I  think  the  President  has  made  it  clear 
In  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  are  not  faltering  In  the 
achievement  of  our  goals  in  space,  and 
that  we  remain  Just  as  determined  as  we 
were  In  the  beginning  In  the  great  ad- 
venture of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon 
before  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  feel  that 
It  is  a  great  privilege  to  place  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  the  remarks  of  the  President  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  the  award  of 
the  trophy.  These  are  the  words  of  our 
President  In  action.    They  clearly  show 


the  Intent  of  the  American  people  that 
space  will  be  explored  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses, for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  and 
for  a  future  that  is  made  more  secure  for 
the  generations  to  come. 

The  remarks  of  the  President  follow: 
Remaeks  op  thx  P&esioent  on  Rbcxiving  th» 
1966  goddaxs  txoprt  awabd 
Mrs.  Goddard,  Dr.  Pickering.  Mr.  Webb.  Mr. 
Vice  President.  Congressman  Mnxza.  dis- 
tinguished guests,  1  have  been  visiting  with 
oiu'  Ambassador  from  France,  who  haa  Just 
returned.  We  were  Just  watching  the  space 
shot  and  wondering  how  Jim  Webb  was  mak- 
ing out.  We  dldnf  realize  that  we  were 
going  to  detain  you. 

Mrs.  Goddard,  we  know  this  Is  a  very  happy 
occasion  for  you.  Back  In  1926  your  hus- 
band,, with  you  at  hla  side,  launched  the 
world's  first  liquid  fueled  rocket  on  hla  Aunt 
Effle's  farm  In  Auburn,  Mass. 

I  have  always  felt  that  we  have  some 
things  in  oMnmon.  My  wife  has  always 
been  at  my  side  In  every  endeavor  of  any 
moment  that  I  have  ever  undertaken. 
We  had  our  Aunt  Effle  and  she  Just  came 
back  from  her  farm  In  Alabama  last  week. 
Today,  exactly  40  years  later,  you  and 
the  billlona  c?  people  of  the  world,  oould 
see  thla  morning.  Just  a  few  moments  ago, 
another  vindication  of  the  great  hopes 
and  great  dreams  of  that  great  man  to 
whom  you  were  married. 

I  sat  there  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Acheson,  and  others,  as  we  saw  this  rocket 
based  upon  the  principles  that  he  dlacov- 
erd  launch  men  Into  a  new  apace  adven- 
ture. 

I  never  aee  one  of  these  shots  without 
crossing  my  fingers  and  saying  a  prayer  for 
Jim  Webb  and  the  men  In  hla  organiza- 
tion, because  we  never  know  what  the  out- 
come will  be.  I  think  If  I  were  writing 
my  own  epitaph  this  nuiming  I  perhaps 
would  prefer  to  be  remembered  for  the 
period  I  waa  Vice  President  more  by  thla 
one    thing    than    any    other. 

Preeldent  Kennedy  asked  me  to  attempt  to 
organize  and  give  direction  to  the  Space 
Agency.  I  Interviewed  about  IS  men 
throtighout  the  United  States  and  finally 
aelected  Jim  Webb.  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  and  begin  this  undertaking.  I  remem- 
ber calling  President  Kennedy  from  my  oflSce 
In  the  Oapltol  and  I  said.  "I  think  we  have 
the  man.     His  name  la  Jim  Webb." 

He  aald.  "Bring  him  on  In  and  we  will 
announce  It  In  a  few  minutes."  Within  16 
minutes  from  the  time  I  called  the  President 
originally.  Jim  Webb  waa  out  here  being  an- 
nounced aa  the  new  Speu«  Administrator. 
I  have  been  very  proud  of  that  announce- 
ment every  mocnent  since. 

Yoxir  modesty,  humbleness,  your  great  ex- 
ecutive ability,  your  g;reat  courage,  your 
Marine  ^>lrit  and  determination  have  mada 
us  the  envy  of  all  the  world,  Btr.  Webb,  and 
we  salute  you  publicly. 

Dr.  Goddard  was  a  great  prc^het.  a  true 
IM^lAet.  To  some  It  seems  almost  Incredi- 
ble that  a  year  before  Lindbergh  had  ever 
flown  the  Atlantic  he  waa  dreaming  and 
working  to  take  ua  up  Into  the  stars.  Like 
so  many  prophets,  he  waa  long  without  honor 
In  his  own  country,  but  he  never  lost  faith 
because  his  faith  was  founded  on  fact  He 
oould  turn  aside  the  rebuffs  of  the  short- 
sighted; he  oould  laugh  at  the  Jokes  of  his 
detractors.  I  Jxiat  wish  today  that  he  oould 
be  here  with  ua  to  Observe  what  we  have 
Just  seen.  I  dont  think  he  woiUd  be  the 
least  surprised  by  the  progress  we  have  made. 
I  think  that  he  would  be  very  proud. 

Thla  la  a  very  proud  moment  for  me,  too. 
Mis.  Goddard,  and  you  have  helped  make  It 
ao.  I  never  had  the  adentlflc  vision  that 
your  great  husband  had.  I  did  not  foresee 
the  Space  Age  nearly  as  early  aa  he  did.  I  am 
rather  glad  I  didn't  becauae  I  waa  the  subject 


of  enough  rebuffs  and  talks  about  baaket- 
balla  and  things  like  that  that  I  did  many 
years  Uter.  But  when  it  did  become  appfir- 
ent  that  the  space  age  waa  xipon  ua.  I  did. 
with  the  help  ot  Congressman  Millbi  and 
the  Vice  President  and  otheia,  try  to  do 
something  about  getting  thla  NatKxx  Inter- 
ested. 

I  waa  looking  at  some  of  the  columns  the 
other  day  written  by  our  leaders  In  Govern- 
ment commenting  upon  our  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  caucus  where  we  devoted  our  en- 
tire caucua  to  the  subject  of  space  and  Ita 
future.  I  remember  how  complimentary  they 
were  about  that  particular  meeting.  They 
still  are  being  published,  too.  They  appear 
In  the  papers  every  now  and  then,  these  same 
people. 

We  said  to  our  Senators,  then,  that  we 
had  to  make  up  for  a  lot  of  lost  time,  time 
that  waa  lost  In  part,  because  thla  Nation 
would  not  listen  to  your  husband.  We  have 
now  wiped  out  aU  the  defloencies  In  our  pro- 
gram yet,  but  we  have  caught  up  and  ve 
are  pulling  ahead. 

In  accepting  thla  award  thla  morning.  I 
want  to  declare  once  again  that  so  long  aa  I 
am  In  public  office,  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  and  my  capability  to 
prevent  us  from  falling  behind.  We  Intend 
to  land  the  first  man  on  the  surface  ot  the 
moon  and  we  Intend  to  do  thla  In  the  decade 
of  the  sixties. 

The  whole  Nation  now  understands  the 
true  significance  of  America's  spaoe  efforts. 
The  story  of  man 'a  advancement  down 
through  the  ages  Is,  of  course,  the  story  o* 
hla  victories  over  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
health  and  comfort  he  enjoys,  the  leisiire  he 
possesses,  the  abundance  of  food  he  eats,  all 
of  these  are  the  result  of  his  unending  deter- 
mination to  probe  the  secrets  of  the  world 
around  him. 

In  1958  when  we  introduced  the  legislation 
to  create  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  I  said  In  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  "I  believe  that  the  development  ot  the 
space  age  will  bring  the  beginning  of  the 
longest  and  greatest  boom  of  abundance  and 
prosperity  In  the  history  of  man." 

Time  Is  bringing  out  that  beUef.  The  fu- 
ture belongs  to  those  of  faith,  daring,  and 
vision.  I  am  proud,  today,  to  be  In  the 
presence  of  the  men  who  represent  that  fu- 
ture and  who  have  come  here  to  be  with  us 
on  this  occasion:  Vice  President  Huicphkkt. 
who  haa  given  great  setiousneea  and  vital 
leadership  to  our  space  program  In  the  Na- 
tion; Congressman  Mn.T.w.  who  from  the  very 
beginning  has  been  In  on  the  first  launch; 
Senator  Anderson,  who  la  not  with  via;  Con- 
gressman  Albert  Thomas,  who  left  ua  Just 
a  few  days  ago. 

All  of  these  men  had  the  faith,  daring, 
vision,  and  the  spirit  of  advent\ire  that  haa 
brought  MB  where  we  are. 

Dr.  Pickering.  I  believe  this  Is  ths  real 
meaning  of  the  space  age  which  we  are  In. 
I  thank  you  and  Mrs.  Goddard  for  making 
this  event  possible. 

Now  as  we  return  to  our  schedule  for  the 
rest  of  the  week,  I  know  that  each  of  ua  la 
saying  a  aUent  prayer  for  Scott  and  Arm- 
•trong.    May  God   be   with  you  and   them. 
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vk>us.  It  therefore  requires  Individuals 
and  groups  to  develop  more  consistent 
and  practical  Interest  In  the  functions 
of  Govermnent.  In  many  corporations, 
imions.  civic  and  veterans  groups,  pub- 
lice  affairs  are  receiving  a  more  promi- 
nent and  practical  attention. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  a  proper  ap- 
proach to  public  affairs  Is  Mr.  Charles  R. 
Barr,  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana, 
who  has  helped  stimulate  necessary  and 
healthy  Interest  In  Government  among 
many  Individuals  and  corporation  lead- 
ers throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Barr 
addressed  the  corporate  public  affairs 
program  conference  of  the  Indiana  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  March  10.  and 
I  include  his  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 
Pttslsc  Atfaixs — How  It  Startkd  and  Whexx 
It  Is 
(By  Charles  R.  Barr) 

When  I  was  Invited  to  speak  here  today.  It 
was  suggested  that  I  dlscxiss  "Public  Affairs: 
How  It  Started  and  Where  We  Are." 

II  I  were  a  more  sensitive  man.  I  might 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  significant  omis- 
sion from  that  title  of  any  mention  of  where 
we  are  going.  It  ImpUea  a  certain  lack  of 
confidence  in  my  qualifications  as  a  prophet. 

Fortunately,  I  am  neither  sensitive  nor 
modest,  and  I  find  the  future  more  Inter- 
esting than  the  past,  so  I  do  plan  to  talk 
about  It.  I  dont  want  to  be  In  the  position 
of  that  tlme-wom  bird  that  files  backward 
because  he  doesn't  care  where  he  Is  going:  he 
Just  wants  to  know  where  he's  been. 

Public  affairs,  as  we  know  it  today.  Is  really 
only  about  13  to  15  years  old.  During  the 
early  years,  not  more  than  10  or  13  companies 
had  1  or  more  people  working  a  substantial 
part  of  their  time  as  public  affairs  personnel, 
with  a  definite  company  policy  to  guide  them 
and  with  specifically  assigned  duties  and 
projects.  Historically,  business  Institutions 
had  relied  upon  lobbyists  to  present  Issues  to 
the  legislative  and  executive  bodies,  lawyers 
to  represent  them  before  the  courts  and  gov- 
•miiMnt  agencies,  and  public  relations  de- 
partments to  maintain  a  satisfactory  Image 
With  the  public. 

During  the  1930's  government,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Oovemment.  began  to 
move  very  rapidly  Into  the  field  of  business 
regulation  and.  In  fact,  became  an  ever  more 
active  participating  partner  In  more  and 
management  decisions.  At  the  same  time, 
labor  organization*  greatly  expanded  their 
active  political  participation  and  became  an 
effective  political  action  group.  The  business 
oonomnnlty  became  aware  that  many  of  the 
decisions  that  its  silent  partner,  the  Oovem- 
ment. was  helping  to  make  were  really  po- 
litical decisions  rather  than  economic  ones 
dictated  by  good  business  practices. 

Thus,  because  of  the  increasing  Impact  of 
Oovemment  actions  on  business  decisions, 
and  because  of  the  pronounced  influence  of 
labor  organizations  In  political  affairs,  many 
businessmen  began  to  become  Interested  and 
active  In  public  affairs  themselves.  As  a  re- 
sult, several  important  movements  began. 

Ck>mpanles  began  to  put  public  affairs  per- 
sonnel on  thetr  staffs  and  create  public  af- 
fairs departments,  often  under  a  variety  of 
names  and  titles. 

Business-oriented  associations — such  aa 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
tlM  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  recently 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board — 

began  to  become  active  In  public  affairs. 
A   new   organlaatloa   called    the   Effective 

Citizens  OrganlsaUon.  designed  primarily  to 

train  and  service  public  affairs  officers  and 

departments   and   to   conduct   semlnara   on 

practical     pcUtlca    for     businessmen,     was 


Several  private  organizations  were  also 
formed  as  consultants  In  the  area  of  public 
affairs. 

In  the  early  fifties  many  companies  and 
many  politicians  looked  upon  this  fiedgllng 
group  with  many  misgivings.  There  were 
fears  that  participation  in  public  affairs 
might  in  some  way  Involve  actions  contrary 
to  law  or  cause  embarrassment  that  would 
hurt  the  Image  of  a  corporation.  Sales 
might  be  affected  In  some  way,  it  was  feared. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  none  of  these  fears 
materialized  in  any  significant  way.  In  fact, 
public  affairs  has  gained  considerable  stat- 
ure, prestige,  and  acceptance  among  most 
professional  politicians  and  by  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  businessmen.  While 
there  have  been  some  casualties  along  the 
way,  these  in  fact  that  been  surprisingly  rare 
and  usually  minor.  The  public  affairs  move- 
ment and  public  affairs  personnel  are  now 
moving  steadily  forward  to  a  recognized,  pro- 
fessional status. 

Today,  more  than  400  companies  have  a 
public  affairs  program  with  one  or  more  in- 
dividuals Involved,  operating  under  company 
policy  with  specific  assignments  and  duties. 
Many  other  companies  are  seriously  consid- 
ering adding  public  affairs  to  their  staff 
functions. 

The  greatest  difficulty  facing  most  com- 
panies that  have  decided  to  enter  public  af- 
fairs Is  finding  suitable,  qualified  personnel, 
of  which  there  is  presently  an  acute  shortage. 

One  of  the  evidences  of  the  success  of 
public  affairs  Is  the  astounding  rise  In  the 
number  of  people  who  participated  In  the 
last  major  campaign  by  contributing  their 
services  or  money  to  a  party  or  a  favorite 
candidate.  For  example.  It  has  been  reliably 
estimated  that  nearly  $300  miUlon  were 
raised  and  spent  in  the  1964  campaign  and 
that  approximately  7  times  as  many  people 
gave  money  to  their  party  or  to  their 
favorite  candidates  as  theretofore,  as  re- 
cently as  1960. 

The  fact  that  the  public  affairs  movement 
nas  gained  status  and  acceptance  has  tended 
to  mal(e  political  participation  acceptable 
and  even  to  be  the  thing  to  do  for  many 
employees.  This  has  been  a  major  pioneer- 
ing achievement  for  which  the  public  affairs 
movement  can  accept  a  considerable  degree 
of  credit. 

Public  affairs  operations,  to  date,  have 
primarily  consisted  of  (a)  training  seminars, 
(b)  the  production  ot  visual  and  audio  aids 
for  oommunlcatlon  on  issues  to  employees 
In  a  manner  designed  to  stimulate  them  to 
partlclpe.te  In  public  life  to  some  extent, 
and  (c)  research  of  facts.  In  short,  the  aim 
has  been  the  development  of  programs  of 
education,  oocnmunicatlon.  and  research. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen  in 
the  public  affairs  movement  have  been: 
1.  Lack  of  skilled  personnel: 
3.  The   tradltloa   of   many   companies   by 
the  employer  that  participation  In  political 
affairs  was  frown«d  upon: 

3.  The  doubts  of  many  executives  as  to  the 
general  reaction  to  a  public  affairs  depart- 
ment: and 

4.  Lack  of  knowledge  cm  the  part  of  man- 
agement In  many  Instances  as  to  how  to  use 
public  affairs  most  effectively  to  get  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  Investment. 

All  of  these  problems  are  still  present  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  there  has  been 
steady  progress,  and  I  expect  considerably 
more  In  the  hnmedlate  future  as  more  ex- 
perience is  gained.  The  fact  that  nearly  400 
companies  have  formed  public  affairs  de- 
partments Is  evidence  In  Itself  of  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  public  affairs  movement. 

I  have  now  covered  briefly  "How  we  started 
and  where  we  are."  Let's  take  a  look  at 
where  we  may  be  going  In  public  affairs. 

I  believe  that  more  and  more  companies 
are  going  to  learn  bow  to  use  their  public 
affairs  personnel  and  budgets  in  a  much 
more  effectlva  way. 


I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  had  been 
a  substantial  rise  In  the  ntmiber  of  peoptle 
who  were  participating  In  public  affairs. 
The  greatest  lag  of  which  I  am  aware.  Is 
In  the  participation  of  the  companies  them- 
selves. There  are  meny  areas  In  which  they 
can  legally  and  ethically  participate.  They 
have  made  but  a  small  beginning  and  In 
the  majority  of  Instances  are  far  behind 
their  employees. 

Too  many  public  affairs  officers  themselves 
faU  to  recognize  many  activities  they  could 
properly  recommend  that  would  be  of  value 
to  society  and  to  the  company  itself. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  some  specific  exam- 
ples of  public  affairs  activities  In  which  cor- 
porations have  an  oppwrtunlty  to  participate 
In  my  own  area  of  Chicago. 

First,  there  Is  based  In  Chicago  an  or- 
ganization known  as  BOA,  the  Better  Oov- 
emment Association,  which,  as  certified  by 
the  IRS.  Is  a  proper  tax-deductible  organiza- 
tion. Its  function  Is  to  be  a  watchdog  of 
government  at  all  levels  to  ascertain  that 
tax  dollars  are  being  properly  collected  and 
spent  and  that  Government  employees  are 
doing  the  work  for  which  they  are  paid. 
The  BOA  operates  on  a  relatively  small 
budget  and  without  question  has  saved  the 
taxpayers  hundreds  of  times  the  amount  of 
morney  It  costs  to  operate.  In  addition  It  has 
helped  to  maintain  a  wholesome  atmosphere 
In  government.  The  Better  Government 
Association  la  the  kind  of  trganlzatlon  that 
should  Interest  every  public  affairs  officer. 
The  second  example,  also  based  In  Chicago, 
Is  the  Citizens  for  Honest  EHectlons  Founda- 
tion, which  also  hM  an  IRS  certificate.  Its 
Job  Is  to  prevent  fraud  at  the  polling  place 
by  recruiting  suitable  personnel  as  watchers 
and  by  awnkenlng  citizen  Interest  In  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  at  the  polling  place.  It 
also  endeavors  to  educate  people  about  their 
voting  rlght-s  and  stimulates  Interest  in  the 
election  processes.  This,  again,  la  the  kind 
of  an  organization  that  should  attract  the 
interest  of  public  affairs  officers  and  to  whose 
support  their  corporations  ought  to  give 
serious  consideration. 

On  a  national  basis,  the  Effective  Citizens 
Organization  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  an  or- 
ganization designed  to  aid  corporations  In 
setting  up  public  affairs  departments,  find- 
ing suitable  F>ersonnel,  and  assisting  them 
In  many  ways  after  their  departments  are 
organized.  Its  seminars  and  roundtables 
are  widely  respected,  and  the  costs  Involved 
In  having  personnel  participate  In  Its  ac- 
tivities are  proper  tax  deductible  business 
expenses  from  which  a  company  can  receive 
many  returns. 

I  could  say  the  same  about  supporting 
public  affairs  actlvties  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufticturers  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  have  devel- 
oped outstanding  programs  with  highly 
competent  skilled  personnel. 

There  are  other  organizations  like  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  ^oard  which 
Is  becoming  active  in  public  affairs,  whose 
programs  promise  to  be  extremely  worth- 
while. They  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
type  of  program  they  are  developing. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  private  for- 
profit  organizations  that  are  offering  their 
services  as  consultants  to  public  affairs  de- 
partments and  candidates.  They  are  gen- 
erally specialists,  and  their  activities  are 
accepted  as  legitimate  business  expenses. 

Many  companies  would  probably  be  well 
advised  to  take  advantage  of  some  of  the 
services  of  the  organizations  I  have  men. 
tloned  whether  or  not  they  have  a  public 
affairs  department.  Certainly  the  compa- 
nies should  be  In  touch  with  these  groups 
If  they  are  considering  establishment  of  such 
a  department. 

I  want  to  say  emphatically  that  the  free 
enterprise  system  cannot  expect  to  save 
Itself  entirely  with  volunteer  help  and  tax- 
exempt  dollars.    If  the  public  affairs  move- 
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ment  Is  going  to  succeed.  It  must  have  sub- 
stantial encouragement  and  financial  sup- 
port from  the  business  community. 

I  have  some  additional  thoughts  about  tha 
future  of  public  affairs: 

1.  Increased  support  for  public  affairs  U 
going  to  develop  in  the  near  future. 

3.  More  young  people  will  be  preparing 
themselves  for  careers  as  public  affairs  offi- 
cers because  of  the  challenge  of  such  a  career 
and  Its  Increasing  acceptability.  Public  af- 
fairs officers  should  now  be  encouraging 
young  p>eople  to  get  the  necessary  academic 
background  and  political  experience  with  a 
view  to  a  career  In  this  new  exciting  and 
challenging  field. 

3.  Management  personnel  wUl,  In  the  near 
future,  be  using  public  affairs  officers  in  a 
much  more  effective  way  in  such  things  as 
long  and  short  range  planning.  They  will 
recognize  more  and  more  the  need  for  both 
a  better  estimate  of  political  situations  that 
may  affect  their  plans  and  the  importance  of 
Improving  their  everyday  relationships  with 
political  figures  in  the  areas  where  they 
operate. 

4.  Public  affairs  programs  In  the  future 
will  use  an  ever  increasing  number  of  audio 
and  visual  aids.  There  are  presently  a  good 
many  of  these  in  existence.  The  "BlU  Boyn- 
ton  Story."  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  be 
the  author,  produced  and  filmed  by  the 
NAM.  Is  a  prime  example  of  a  good  visual 
aid.  The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
also  produced  some  very  good  35  millimeter 
slides  which  should  be  widely  used  by  pub- 
lic affairs  people.  ECO  has  made  available 
some  good  tape  recordings  of  distinguished 
speakers.  Several  other  groups  have  been 
doing  some  good  work  In  this  field. 

5.  More  and  more  companies  will  tend 
to  use  their  public  affairs  departments  on 
broader  issues.  To  date,  business  organiza- 
tions still  tend  to  be  Interested  only  in  those 
things  that  immediately  affect  them;  often 
they  try  to  lock  the  born  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen.  If  the  business  community 
truly  wants  to  gain  acceptance  for  Its  own 
Immediate  causes,  then  businessmen  would 
be  well  advised  to  be  Interested  In  some  of 
the  things  which  affect  their  employees, 
their  annuitants,  their  porducers,  their  sup- 
pliers and  their  consumers. 

For  example,  many  company  employees 
are  moved  many  times  during  a  business 
career.  A  ruling  of  the  IRS  with  regard  to 
moving  expenses  for  employees  will  Impose 
a  serious  financial  handicap  on  many  of 
them.  Business  ought  to  be  Interested  in 
corrective  legislation. 

We  could  all  cite  many  other  examples 
of  issues  with  which  we  could  properly  be 
concerning  ourselves  In  behalf  of  people  to 
whom  we  owe  an  obligation. 

6.  The  future  will  see  some  sort  of  a  de- 
velopment between  the  public  affairs  offi- 
cers and  the  economists  in  the  field  erf  eco- 
nomic education.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
complaint  In  the  country  today  about  busl- 
ness's  lack  of  success  In  selling  the  story 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  do  a  better  Job, 
but  few  If  any  seem  to  have  been  outstand- 
ingly sucessful.  Selling  oiu-  economic  sys- 
tem Is  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  of 
American  business.  Public  affairs  people 
could  and  should  play  a  major  role  in  this 
area.  They  should  be  advising  manage- 
ment, directing  the  preparations,  and  dis- 
tributing educational  material  with  a  view 
to  telling  the  story  of  our  system  in  an 
understandable  way. 

I  would  hope  that  some  association  or 
foundation  would  make  money  and  facilities 
available  to  help  do  this  Job.  I  hope  they 
do  It  soon. 

7.  Public  affairs  departments  will  be  ex- 
panding their  programs  to  reach  more  peo- 
ple. Prom  a  public  affairs  and  political 
standpoint,  the  three  most  neglected  groups 
in  the  country  today  are  (1)  young  people, 
(3)  women.  (3)  the  aged. 


There  has  been  entirely  too  much  crit- 
icism, I  think,  particularly  by  politicians, 
of  some  of  the  participation  and  activity  by 
youth  groups  In  the  political  arena.  It  may 
be  true  that  there  are  many  Instances  ot 
Ineptnees.  mistaken  policies,  and  even  Irre- 
sptonsiblllty  of  some  young  people,  but  there 
could  seldom  be  any  doubt  about  their 
enthusiasm,  dedication,  and  vigor.  Public 
affaire  people  cottld  well  consider  directing 
some  of  their  energy  toward  this  group  to 
the  end  that  the  yoimg  people  may  be  better 
Informed  about  the  free  enterprise  system 
of  owe  country  and  therefore  be  better  guided 
In  their  activities.  I  would  be  hopefiU  that 
more  public  affairs  officers  and  other  cor- 
porate executives  would  take  part  in  more 
seminars  and  other  activities  that  are 
occasionally  available  on  college  campuses. 
I  have  been  personally  dlsappiolnted  that 
busLnessmen  have  not  developed  much  more 
opportunity  to  participate  In  these  round- 
tables  and  seminars.  There  appears  to  be 
an  unidentifiable  barrier  which  needs  to  be 
broken  down.  The  youth  of  our  country 
need  to  hear  from  all  segments  of  our  society, 
and  they  are  not  hearing  enough  from  us. 

The  franchise  for  women  is  lees  than  a 
half-century  old.  Most  politicians  are  still 
afraid  of,  or  at  least  nervous  about,  their 
participation,  and  the  doors  are  often  closed 
to  them.  The  public  affairs  movement  has 
no  better  record. 

Nearly  a  half  million  people  have  i>artlc- 
Ipated  In  public  affairs  seminars  or  round- 
tables  since  the  beginning  of  public  affairs 
as  we  know  It  today.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  safe  guess  to  say  that  less  than  2  t>er- 
cent  of  these  participants  have  been  women. 
Women  are  not  getting  adequate  educa- 
tional opportunity.  Information,  or  the  stim- 
ulation from  either  public  affairs  or  the 
politicians.  I  believe  that  public  affairs  In 
the  future  will  include  more  ladles  as  partic- 
ipants. As  more  women  become  better  In- 
formed and  motivated,  the  doubts  and  fears 
about  their  participation  will  disappear  and 
they  will  take  their  rightful  place  In  our 
body  politic. 

Older,  retired  people  constitute  a  great 
reservoir  of  energy,  talent,  and  desire  to  be 
useful  to  society.  Too  often  they  are  for- 
gotten after  they  receive  the  watch.  I  be- 
lieve that  public  affairs  activities  In  the 
future  will  Include  the  participation  of  many 
more  of  these  people. 

I  would  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject by  saying  that  to  date  the  public-affairs 
movement  has  been  aimed  too  eriluslvely  at 
middle  management  personnel.  I  believe 
that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial expansion  to  Include  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

8.  Public  affairs  activities  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint  have  been  substantlaUy 
directed  toward  the  national  level.  They 
have  tended  to  neglect  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

State  and  local  governments  are  expanding 
very  rapidly.  Their  budgets  axe  generally 
rising  much  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  therefore  sbotUd 
be  of  Increasing  interest  to  the  business 
community. 

The  Effective  Citizens  Organization  is  now 
sponsoring  some  very  fine  seminars  on  State 
and  local  governments  to  which  I  Invite  your 
attention  and  participation. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks,  I  have  given 
some  kudos  to  several  organizations.  Time 
has  caused  me  to  omit  some  other  organiza- 
tions active  In  the  area  of  public  affairs  and 
wlU  not  permit  my  listing  many  of  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  the  organizations  which  I  have 
mentioned. 

Many  audio  and  visual  aids  are  available 
and  should  be  of  Interest  to  people  Interested 
In  public  affairs.  There  are  also  many  pro- 
grams going  on  In  the  coimtry  which  public 
affairs  people  ought  to  know  about.  I  am 
sure  that  there  Is  no  one  person  In  the  coun- 
try who  Is  familiar  with  all  of  them. 
A  comprehensive  digest  of  visual  and  audio 


programs  available  and  of  services  and  facili- 
ties offered  by  many  organizations  In  the 
public  affairs  area  Is  being  complied  by  the 
Public  Affaire  Service  Associates  (PASA)  lo- 
cated at  211  West  Wacker  Drive  In  Chicago, 
ni.  I  am  sure  they  woiUd  be  glad  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  digest  upon  request. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  pubUc  affairs 
has  come  a  long  way  since  Its  inception.  It 
is  now  largely  through  the  pioneering  stage 
and  Is  ready  to  play  a  major  role  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  better  understanding  of  the  gov- 
ernment In  which  we  live  and  to  bring  about 
active  participation  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  dedicated,  well-informed 
people.  This  Is  an  objective  worthy  of  the 
best  consideration  of  all .  management. 

I  believe  companies  will  respond  In  ever- 
Increasing  numbers  to  the  benefit  of  their 
own  objectives  and  to  the  everlasUng  benefit 
of  our  society. 


Snperior  Tettimoiiy  CHes  Need  for 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  forthright  and  meaning- 
ful testimony  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  James  A.  Mackay,  before  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  recently  held  hearings  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  TrafQc 
Safety  Agency. 

His  testimony  not  only  clearly  assesses 
the  need  for  Federal  responsibility  to  cur- 
tall  the  trafSc  murders  on  our  highways, 
but  he  also  articulately  focuses  on  the' 
need  for  rapid  expansion  of  research  and 
laboratory  facilities.  His  testimony  pin- 
points the  necessity  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  private  Industry  in  order  to 
meet  successfully  the  growing  public 
demand  for  action. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  In  the  Record  Mr.  Mackay's  testi- 
mony urging  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Agency  for  all  to 
read  in  Its  entirety: 
Thx   Case  fob  a  Nationai.  Tsajtic  Satett 

ACENCT 

(Statement     of    Representative     James    A. 
Mackat,    Congressman    from    the    Fourth 
District  of  Georgia.  March  15.  1966.  before 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appear  before  our  committee  this 
momlng  to  present  argiunents  In  support  of 
the  29  bills  which  have  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency. 

I  point  out  that  this  proposal  also  has 
been  sponsored  by  15  Members  of  the  Senate, 
making  a  total  of  43  Membere  of  thU  Con- 
gress who  favOT  our  approach.  The  support 
for  our  bill  Is  bipartisan  in  both  the  House 
and  In  the  Senate  and  the  Members  repre- 
sent aU  parts  of  the  Nation.  They  come  from 
38  of  the  60  States.  A  list  of  them  Is  at- 
tached (marked  exhibit  A). 

That  there  should  be  such  widespread  sup- 
port for  this  new  approach  to  the  old  problem 
of  what  to  do  about  losses  from  traffic  accl- 
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dents  on  our  streets  and  highway  Is  In  Itself 
significant. 

It  Is  slgnlflcant.  In  my  opinion,  because  it 
reflects  a  widespread  feeling  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  Congress  that  whatever  we  may 
have  done  to  date  my  public  and  private 
means  has  not  sufficed,  that  we  can  do  more, 
that  we  must  do  more,  and  that  this  Con- 
gress should  act  now  to  curb  and  reverse  the 
accelerating  death,  destruction  and  disaster 
which  are  rei>orted  In  the  dally  press  as 
commonplace  occurrences. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  cxirrently 
before  this  committee  is  a  vital  step  In  the 
right  direction,  but  It  Is  only  the  first  step 
If  this  89th  Congress  Is  going  to  enact  the 
most  slgnlflcant  traffic  safety  legislation  In 
the  70-year  history  of  the  commercial  auto- 
mobile. And  it  Is  toward  this  end  that  I  have 
labored. 

We  do  not  know  all  the  answers.  The  bills 
we  are  considering  all  need  deep  study  and 
review  by  the  committee  and  by  appropriate 
witnesses.  There  are  many  questions  that 
remain  unanswered. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  permit  this  legis- 
lation to  lapse  into  the  void  which  has  swal- 
lowvd  up  so  many  prior  attempts.  It  Is  al- 
most inconceivable  that  for  over  40  years 
programs  of  national  action  to  combat  the 
traffic  accident  have  been  proposed  by  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  and  the 
rcsxUt  has  t>een  only  a  few  minor  laws  deal- 
ing with  limited  aspects  of  the  total  picture. 


There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  our  cltisens  or  of  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  that  the  carnage  on  our  highways 
cannot  continue.  The  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil reported  recently  that  last  year  49.000 
American  citizens — oaen,  women,  and  chil- 
dren— were  killed  as  a  result  of  traffic  acci- 
dents. 180,000  received  disabling  Injuries, 
and  direct  economic  losses  totaled  MS  bll- 
Uoo.  Little  comfort  can  be  taken  from  a 
slight  decline  In  the  rate  of  deaths  and  in- 
juries when  you  consider  that  over  9  million 
new  cars  entered  ovir  streets  and  highways 
last  year,  and  even  more  will  probably  be 
added  this  year. 

The  death  toll  for  last  December  alone  was 
4JK0,  up  10  percent  from  December  19M. 
and  was  reported  to  t>e  the  worst  single 
month  on  record. 

In  spite  of  the  concern  and  work  on  the 
part  of  many  organizations  and  Individuals 
there  la  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  losses 
will  remain  steady  or  will  decline  without 
man  positive  action.  After  years  of  effort 
the  President's  Conunlttee  for  Traffic  Safety 
reports  that  a  study  of  40  States  shows  that 
only  72  percent  of  what  has  been  called  a 
minimum  traffic  safety  program  has  been  at- 
tained: and  that  783  cities  having  a  popula- 
tion of  over  10.000  show  an  average  r>erform- 
ance  of  only  66.1  i>eroent  of  the  minimum 
program. 

Perhaps  the  naost  coosplcuous  reason  for 
our  tragic  looses  Is  the  fact  that  not  In  city. 
State,  or  Federal  Government  arc  we  doing 
the  minimum  of  What  should  be  done  based 
on  our  present  knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  present  predicament 
must  be  consldervd  in  the  context  of  the 
traffic  accident.  Its  history,  and  the  nature 
of  our  attempts  to  deal  with  it. 

THS   MATCBK   OF   THB  TSAfTIC    ACCISXirr 

The  traffic  accident  is  perhaps  the  most 
unanalysed  phenomenon  In  our  society. 
While  we  have  data  gathered,  data  processed 
and  computerized  subjects  from  how  to  run 
a  railroad  to  bow  to  select  a  date,  we  have 
failed  to  gather,  process  and  make  use  of 
computers  In  getting  at  the  primary  causes 
of  traffic  accidents.  Our  Investigations,  such 
as  they  have  been,  have  often  been  made 
by  Individuals  without  adequate  training, 
and  their  investigations  have  been  con- 
sidered In  the  main  by  insurance  officials. 
Uwyera,  and  poUc*  who  aaak  to  determine 


legal  llabUity,  or  law  violations,  not  true 
causation. 

Pxirthermore.  the  traffic  accident  is  ustially 
an  individual  occurence  Involving  only  a  few 
people,  one.  two.  or  three  vehicles  and  is 
undramatic  except  for  thoee  immediately 
concerned.  These  accidents  occur  around 
the  clock,  around  the  calendar  and  around 
the  country.     But  they  are  cumulative. 

Someone  pointed  out  recently  that  if  we 
had  a  major  air  crash  every  day  in  the  year, 
in  which  100  lives  were  lost,  the  toll  would 
fall   far  short   of   our   present   traffic  losses. 

Next  month  we  hope  to  have  53.000  men, 
women,  and  children  in  our  new  Atlanta 
stadium  for  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta 
Braves.  If  some  unprecedented  catastrophe 
engulfed  these  people  In  violent,  sudden, 
agonizing  and  in  some  Instances  flaming  or 
lingering  death,  we  would  mobilize  our  Na- 
tion as  never  before.  The  same  result  will 
happen  this  year  on  our  highways  but  the 
mere  fact  that  these  deaths  do  not  occur 
simultaneously  and  have  had  "precedents" 
seems   to  account  for  our  Inaction. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important,  the 
traffic  accident  Is  the  result  of  the  Interac- 
tion of  complex  factors  In  a  complex  en- 
vironment. When  an  accident  occurs  on  a 
busy  roadway,  the  policeman  on  duty  must 
contend  with  such  problems  as  medical  care 
for  those  injured,  maintaining  the  flow  of 
traffic,  removal  of  the  debris  and  preparation 
of  accident  report  forms.  He  has  little  time 
to  be  concerned  with  the  psychological, 
physical,  emotional,  engineering,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  that  lead  to  an  acclc^nt 
and  little  training  to  aid  him  In  Identifying 
them.  Without  basic  data  prepvcu-ed  by 
highly  qualified  Individuals  or  even  by  teams 
of  experts  true  analysis  Is  not  possible. 

THE     TUAJTIC     ACCIBZNT THX     BLOODT     BECO«0 

Traffic  accidents  have  quite  a  history.  Al- 
though a  few  motor  vehicles  were  around  In 
the  19th  century,  the  traffic  accident  was  not 
much  of  a  factor  because  there  were  so  few 
vehicles.  The  first  fatal  accident  Is  reported 
to  have  occxirred  In  New  York  City  In  1899 
when  a  gentleman  helping  a  lady  to  get  oS 
a  street  car  was  struck  down. 

The  following  tabulation  prepared  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  shows  the  steady  In- 
crease in  fatalities  although  the  rate  per 
100.000  population  has  declined  after  reach- 
ing a  high  of  30.8  in  1937 : 

Motor  vehicle  deathi 

Rate  per 
100,000  population 

1915     (8.600) 6.8 

1925    (21J00) 16.8 

1935    (30.369) 28.6 

1945    (28.076) 21.3 

1955     (38.426) 23.4 

1966    (48.000) 34.7 

Projection  of  these  figures  even  with  some 
decline  In  the  rate  Indicates  that  by  1975  we 
may  siistaln  at  least  70.000  deaths  a  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Safety  Council.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  traffic  accident  has 
become  the  greatest  klll«r  of  youth  between 
15  and  26  frotn  all  causes  Including  war. 
And  the  traffic  accident  Is  the  fourth  killer 
of  Americans  from  all  causes — only  heart 
disease,  stroke,  and  cancer  take  precedence. 

WHY    WS    HAVX    FAtLKD DEATH    BT    COMMrrm 

Students  of  safety  say  that  the  traffic  acci- 
dent sllpi>ed  up  on  the  blind  side  of  the 
American  people  and  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  role  has  been  long  delayed  for  the 
same  reasons. 

From  the  beginning  rail.  ship,  and  air  pas- 
sengers were  obviously  traveling  on  public 
transportation  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Wrecks  were  spectacular.  Lives  were  lost 
while  in  the  custody  of  others.  There  were 
Inunedtate  economic  consequences  to  the 
carriers  If  speedy  action  was  not  taken  to 
prevent  recurrences.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment adopted  and  enforced  rail,  ship,  and  air 


safety  standards.  There  was  public  clamor 
for  action.  The  carriers  looked  to  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  inaction  and  impres- 
sive results  were  obtained.  It  is  no  accident 
that  all  deaths  in  interstate  transportation 
other  than  traffic  deaths  last  year  were  less 
than  4,000,  while  deaths  from  traffic  acci- 
dents pressed   toward  the  60,000  mark. 

Illustrated  another  way  the  rate  can  be 
shown  as  follows: 

Deatht  per  10  biUton  miles  traveled 

Train 10 

Bus _ 10 

Alr_ _ 14 

Automobile 570 

The  history  cf  what  government  has  done 
In  response  to  the  automobile  Is  interesting. 
From  the  beginning,  rules  and  regulations 
enacted  for  traffic  safety  were  done  In  the 
village,  city,  county,  or  State.  Local  ordi- 
nances regulated  speed  and  later  States  took 
a  hand  In  adopting  rules  of  the  road,  licens- 
ing and  road  construction. 

Not  until  1924.  when  the  traffic  accident 
claimed  nearly  20,000  lives,  do  we  find  the 
National  Government  taking  note  of  the 
need  for  protection  from  this  deadly  weapon. 
Then  It  was  that  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Hoover  called  the  first  National  Conference 
on  Street  and  Highway  Safety.  That  Con- 
ference was  called  a  "life  and  death"  meeting. 
In  1926,  the  Conference  was  reconvened,  and 
It  approved  a  model  for  a  uniform  vehicle 
code.  It  was  hailed  as  an  outstanding 
achievement,  but  to  this  day  no  State  has 
adopted  It  in  toto. 

Twelve  years  later  in  1936,  when  38,000 
died.  Congress  took  note  of  the  traffic  death 
toll  by  requesting  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
to  make  a  comprehensive  report  on  the  vari- 
ous elements  of  traffic  safety.  The  report 
touched  on  the  same  deficiencies  that  plague 
us  today — the  inadequacy  of  statistics,  of  re- 
search, of  uniformity  of  laws,  the  need  for 
skilled  investigation. 

That  report  lay  dormant  fcnr  12  years,  until 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  President  Truman 
then  called  a  Highway  Safety  Conference, 
which  adopted  a  so-called  action  program. 
Eight  years  later  President  Elsenhower  called 
a  White  House  Conference  and  established  a 
President's  Committee  for  Traffic  Safety 
which  has  sponsored  periodic  conferences  and 
published  reports,  the  last  of  which  I  would 
like  to  submit  (or  the  committee  to  consider. 
Thirty-seven  traffic  safety  organizations  serve 
on  the  advisory  council. 

Many  worthwhile  voluntary  organizations 
under  the  leadership  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  various  State  and  local  groups 
have  talked  and  worked  for  traffic  safety. 
The  very  existence  of  so  many  groups  dedi- 
cated to  safety  belles  the  charge  that  the 
American  people  are  apathetic. 

It  is  more  appropriate  to  say  that  all  of 
our  efforts  put  together,  no  matter  how 
favorably  evaluated,  cannot  contradict  that 
the  risk  of  death,  injury,  disability,  or  eco- 
nomic loss  from  the  traffic  accident  is  a  seri- 
ous daily  exposure  for  every  citizen  who  ven- 
tures forth  from  his  home  and  we  have  not 
achieved  an  environment  as  safe  as  anyone 
would  desire  or  as  safe  as  many  Intelligent 
people  believe  we  can  attain. 

WHAT    SHOUU)    BX    THX    rOKXAI.    XOUE 

What  then  is  the  Federal  role?  Thus  far 
it  has  been  limited,  poorly  defined,  inade- 
quate and  inconsistent  with  the  realities  of 
today's  world. 

In  other  years  traffic  accidents  could  be 
said  to  be  purely  local  phenomena.  How- 
ever, with  the  development  of  a  National  Sys- 
tem of  Highways,  with  the  Improvement  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  the  extension  of  the 
driving  environment  far  beyond  the  village, 
city,  county,  or  even  State,  the  traffic  accident 
has  t>ecome  a  national  phenomenon,  a  na- 
tional problem,  a  destructive  factor  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  and  one  that  clearly  deserve* 
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the  vigorous  attention  and  response  of  the 
National  Legislature. 

Thus,  the  89th  Congress  must  decide 
through  legislation  what  the  national  re- 
sponse should  be,  how  the  Federal  role  shall 
be  defined  by  law,  aiKl  what  resources  shall 
be  committed  to  the  effort  to  reduce  these 
giant  losses,  which  In  terms  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  loss  of  human  potential  have  become 
incalculable. 

PAST    ASSIGNMENT    OF   BESPONSIBIUTT    AND 
LEAD  ns  KIP 

An  examlnaUon  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
and  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
discloses  that  there  is  not  now  and  never  has 
been  any  clear  assignment  of  responsibility. 
On  March  3.  1969,  Speaker  Raybum  re- 
ceived House  Document  No.  93,  entitled  "The 
Federal  Role  In  Highway  Safety."  Secretary 
Strauss  of  the  Commerce  Department  trans- 
mitted the  report  on  the  investigation  and 
study  made  to  determine  what  action  can  be 
Uiken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  promote 
the  public  welfare  by  Increasing  highway 
safety  in  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
seotlon  117  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1956.  and  under  the  general  authority  of 
section  307  of  UUe  23  of  the  United  SUtee 
Code,  entitled  "Highways." 

In  that  report  there  were  only  two  specific 
proposals  for  Federal  aoUon.  Both  have 
been  carried  out.  A  driver  records  clearance 
center  was  established  and  an  Interdepart- 
mental Highway  Safety  Board  was  estab- 
lished. The  latter  was  set  up  In  resi>onse  to 
the  statement  that,  "A  jwesslng  need  exists 
for  greater  national  stimulation  of  official 
highway  safety  efforto.  The  establishment  of 
an  effective  national  focus  of  leadership, 
guidance,  and  a  degree  of  coordination  among 
the  many  phases  of  the  official  highway  safety 
efforts  Is  Justified  by  the  large  accumulating 
toll  of  life  and  prc^>erty  lost  In  street  and 
highway  accidents."  That  was  m  1959.  The 
Interdepartmental  Board  was  established  In 
1960  when  the  death  toll  was  38,000.  In  1966 
the  death  toll  was  40.000.  These  same  press- 
ing needs  are  with  us  today. 

I  point  out  that  the  establishment  of  this 
Board  was  by  ExecuUve  order  and  not  by 
act  of  Congress. 

The  report  also  states  that  16  Federal  agen- 
cies are  charged  with  highway  safety  reepon- 
slblllties  but  on  examlnaUon  you  find  that 
only  two  departments  of  Government  and 
one  independent  agency  have  done  much 
with  regard  to  the  general  problem.  The 
others  are  primarily  concerned  with  safety 
lor  internal  reasons. 

The  most  explicit  responsibility  is  given 
the  Secretary  of  Commeroo  who  is  directed  to 
assist  In  carrying  out  the  action  program  of 
the  President's  Committee  for  Highway 
Safety  and  administratively  there  has  been 
esubllshed  an  Office  at  Hlighway  Safety  in 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  ThU  office, 
which  is  concerned  primarily  with  safety  in 
highway  design  and  construction,  has  had 
little  vlslbUity. 

The  Division  of  Aoddent  Prevent  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, received  an  assignment  to  work  on  hu- 
man factors  in  traffic  safety  after  the  Roberta 
hearings  In  1956.  It  shoxUd  be  pointed  out 
that  former  Congressman  Kenneth  Roberta, 
of  this  committee,  conducted  denmtive  hear- 
ings on  traffic  safety  In  1966.  since  which  time 
Congress  has  not  clearly  defined  the  Federal 
role  In  traffic  safety  and  during  which  period 
more  than  350.000  mare  men,  women,  and 
children  have  died. 

Characteristic  of  what  1  call  an  oblique 
approach  to  traffic  safety  we  passed  the  Bald- 
win amendment  to  the  authorization  act  for 
Federal -aid  highway  funds  in  which  tb« 
House  of  Representatives  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  withhold  funds  If  tbm 
States  did  not  enact  comprehensive  traffle 
aafety  programs  by  December  31.  1967.  Th« 
oonferenc*  committee  watered  the  ameod- 
ment     down    by    susbtltutlng     th»    worxla 
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"should"  for  "must"  and  removing  the  pro- 
vision under  which  funds  could  be  withheld. 

WHO  SETS  THB   STAin>AB9S? 

The  1969  Department  of  Commerce  report 
to  the  Congress  stated  that.  "Another  pcu-- 
tlcular  need  lies  in  the  area  of  standartls, 
specifications  and  criteria  applicable  to  the 
numerous  official  highway  safety  functions." 
Today  this  responsibility  Is  vested  only  In 
the  General  Services  Administration  which 
can  determine  standards  for  federally  pur- 
chased motor  vehicles.  We  merely  hope  that 
the  industry  will  Incorporate  these  standards 
for  all  automobiles  manufactured.  1  real- 
ized that  the  setting  of  Federal  standards 
is  of  vital  concern  to  the  automobile  indus- 
try, but  it  is  also  of  great  Importance  for  the 
purchaser  because  he  cannot  hope  to  Judge 
whether  the  cor  he  buys  is  safe.  I  have  pro- 
posed that  the  standards  be  for  performance 
of  the  automobile,  not  for  its  total  design, 
because  this  kind  of  test  places  the  least  re- 
striction on  the  industry  and  yet  fulfills  our 
need. 

Perhaps  the  members  erf  the  committee 
have  noted  that  our  bill  does  not  define 
crimes  or  establish  sanctions  for  the  setting 
of  standards.  Considerable  study  and 
thought  was  given  to  this  Issue  and  resolved 
in  favor  of  leaving  the  matter  to  subsequent 
sessions  of  Congress.  The  plain  truth  is 
that  data  are  so  inadequate  that  It  is  not 
possible  or  fair  to  attempt  hard  Judgments 
without  it.  We  must  avoid  recriminations 
and  enlist  the  support  of  all  who  have  any 
part  in  the  total  picture.  The  approach  we 
make  is  not  to  look  for  scai>egoats  but  to 
recognize  that  all  of  us  are  negligent.  The 
real  need  is  to  bring  an  end  to  a  situation 
in  which  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children  are  sacrificial  lambs  going  to 
slaughter  because  of  our  collective  social 
negligence. 


WHAT  WE  SHOULD  DO   NOW 


It  Is  now  apparent  that  this  Congress 
shoiUd  fix  responsibility  and  establish  na- 
tional leadership  for  traffic  safety.  Tb  ac- 
complish this,  it  is  proposed  In  44  bills 
before  the  Congress  that  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Agency  be  established. 

The  purpose  is  clearly  stated  in  the  bill: 
"It  Is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  act  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  death.  Injury,  and  loss 
of  property  resulting  from  traffic  accidents 
by  providing  the  means  for  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  problem  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency 
headed  by  a  highly  qualified  Administrator; 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Center  which  shall  bring  together  public 
and  private  information  and  research;  and 
through  a  national  program  for  traffic  safety 
which  shall  seek  to  achieve  a  uniform  na- 
tional traffic  safety  envlroimient  by  means 
of  vigorous  application  of  knowledge  as  to 
the  principal  causes  of  traffic  accidents 
deaths,  and  Injuries." 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  bill 
would  do? 

It  will  clearly  assign  responsibility  and 
define  the  Federal  role  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  automobile. 

It  wlU  personify  the  leadership  In  this  field 
through  the  office  of  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Administrator. 

It  will  provide  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Center  which  can  bring  together  Information 
which  U  now  scattered,  and  conduct  and 
contract  for  research  which  is  long  overdue 
It  can  establish  the  standards,  the  criteria 
the  elements  of  legal  and  physical  uniformity 
we  must  build  Into  a  safer  naUonal  traffic 
environment. 

It  win  continue  to  operate  a  National 
Drivers  Ucense  Registry  to  protect  the  prop- 
erly licensed  driver  from  the  driver  whoM 
Ucense  has  been  revoked. 

It  will  provide  such  an  agency  whether  or 
not  the  proposed  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion becomes  a  reality  this  year. 


It  will  provide  for  the  definition  of  safety 
performance  standards  for  motor  vehicle*  so 
that  the  car  owner  can  be  on  notice  c«icem- 
Ing  many  fine  points  of  safety  which  he 
could  not  be  expected  to  grasp  as  a  layman. 

It  would  provide  Congress  with  an  agency 
which  can  be  accountable  to  It  and  to  the 
American  people,  and  which  can  update 
safety  standards  as  our  technology  advances 
and  changes. 

Finally,  it  will  provide  an  Instrumentality 
for  an  attack  on  the  traffic  accident  prob- 
lem—something sorely  lacking  now.  The 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  set  forth  details.  It 
sets  forth  an  approach. 

It  does  not  Uke  away  from  the  SUtes;  It 
provides  SUte  and  local  ofllclaU  something 
they  do  not  now  have — a  place  to  turn  with 
certainty  and  assurance — for  recommenda- 
tions for  local  action  which  wUl  fit  in  with 
a  national  pattern. 

President  Johnson  is  to  be  commended  for 
hU  expressed  concern  in  thU  area  aiul  for 
his  executive  action  in  trying  to  fix  respon- 
sibility, administratively,  now. 

But  only  the  Congress  can  do  what  should 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Unless  it  takes 
action,  we  will  continue  to  be  fearfiU  each 
time  we  venture  forth  from  our  home*  that 
this  time  we  may  not  return. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  apiwedate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  here  today.  The  challenge 
of  traffic  safety  Is  before  this  Congress  and  I 
am  fwoud  to  serve  on  the  committee  that 
has  the  major  role  in  the  development  ot  this 
legislation.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  sooner  we  activate  a  NaUonal 
Traffic  Safety  Agency,  the  sooner  we  can 
expect  to  have  a  safer  traffic  environment. 

ExHiBrr  A 

CospONSORs  or  Bru.  To  Establish  a  National 

Traitic  Safktt  Agency 

HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVXS 

Robert  T.  Ashuom,  Democrat,  of  South 
Carolina  (H.R.  12553). 

Frances  P.  Boltow,  Republican,  of  Ohio 
(H.R.  12921). 

James  C.  Corman,  Democrat,  of  California 
(H.R.  12786). 

John  C.  Citlveb,  Democrat,  of  Iowa  (H  R 
12709). 

Harold  D.  Donohue.  Democrat,  of  Massa- 
chusette  (H  Jl.  12556) . 

Charles  P.  Farnslit,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky (Hit.  13267) . 

Sam  M.  Gibbons,  Democrat,  of  Florida  (Hit 
12592. 

Gborgx  W.  Gaisai.  Democrat,  of  Tennessee 
(H.R.  12557) . 

John  R.  Hansen.  Democrat,  of  Iowa  (HR. 
12550). 

JtJLiA  B.  Hansen,  Democrat,  of  Washlne- 
ton  (HJl.  12568). 

WiLLUM  D.  Hathawat,  Democrat,  of 
Maine,  (HJl.  12564). 

Paul  J.  Krebs,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersev 
(H.R.  13475).  ' 

Rodney  D.  Love,  Democrat,  of  Ohio  (HR 
12551).  ^ 

Richard  D.  MoCarT]|t,  Democrat,  of  New 
Tor*  (H3. 12900). 

Hervty  O.  Uacrbt,  Democrat,  of  Marr- 
land  (HJl.  12669). 

James  A.  Uackat,  Democrat,  of  Oeorela 
(HJl.  12648).  «^WB.B 

Spark  M.  Matsunaca,  Democrat,  of  Hawaii 
(H.R.  12560) .  xMw»u 

William  E.  Minshaix,  Republican,  of  Ohio 
(H.R.  13003). 

John  B.  Moss,  Democrat,  of  CaUfMiila 
(H.R.  12549). 

Abraham  J.  Mitltw.  Democrat,  of  New 
York  (HJl.  12905). 

John  M.  Murfht,  Democrat,  of  New  York 
(HJl.  13575). 

B>WDc  RxurBCKK.  Republican,  of  Cali- 
fornia (H.B.  13861) . 

FxaNAMD  j.  Or  O^lmaut,  Democrat,  ot 
Rhode  Island  (HJR.  12674). 
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WXLXIAM  9r.  Ohcs,  Democrat,  of  Oonocet- 
knit(HJl.  13663). 

WnxiAK  P.  Rtam,  Democrat,  ol  New  York 
(HJl.  1S488). 

JAMIB    H.    BcmxxjiM,    Democrat,    ot    Mew 
York  (HJi.  13164). 

RtnsMU.    ToTBf,    Democrat,    of    OeorgU 
(HJI.  13666) . 

J.  Ibvtnc  Wbalijt.  RefyubllcaD.  of  Penn- 
sylvania (HJL  13809) . 

C-HAMLma  li.  WxLTMKB.  Democrat,  of  Georgia 
(H.R.UMa). 

SBtATE    (a.   saTi) 

GoasoN  AxxoTT.  Republican.  o<  Colorado. 
E.  L.  BA«Ti.rrT.  Democmt,  of  Ahuka. 
BiBCH  Bath,  Democrat,  ot  Indiana. 
Alam   Bibls.  Democrat,   at  Nevada. 
JosxTH  Cuuuc.  Democrat,  ot  Pemuylvanla. 
Paut.   DouGUia.   Democrat,  of  IlllnolB. 
EKNavr  GBtnNTifo,  Democrat,  of  Alaaka. 
Vaitcx  Ha>tks.  Democrat,  ot  Indlaita. 
Daitikl  K.  iNotrra.  Denuxrat.  of  Hawaii. 
Qai^  W   McOkb,  Democrat,  ot  Wyoming. 
L^  MXTCA1.F,  Democrat,  ot  Montaxia. 
A.  S.  liixx  MoimoNXT,  Democrat,  of  Okla- 


JosVH  If.  MoNTOTA,  Dvmocrat.  of  New 
llexloo. 

r*JLifn  E.  Moss.  Democrat,  of  Utah. 

CLAiBoaNS  Pxix,  Democrat,  of  Rbode 
Island. 


Addittt  hj  LcoB  Dcntach  to  Kiofs  Couty 
CovBcU  of  Jewisk  War  Vetenas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OV  NXW   Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  annual  brotherhood  break- 
fast of  the  Joint  Council  War  Veterans 
Organization  held  In  Brooklyn  on  Feb- 
ruary 20  of  this  year,  Leon  Deutsch, 
county  commander  of  the  Kings  County 
council  of  Jewish  War  Veterjins  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  human  brotherhood. 

I  would  like  to  present  this  excellent 
talk  by  Commander  Deutsch,  who  heads 
one  ot  the  most  active  and  forward  Coun- 
cils of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  speech  follows: 

BTATSKXirT  BT    LBON   DaUTSCH,  COUNTT   COM- 

ttAttvwM,  Kings  Coitntt  Counch..  Jrwoa 

Vkl^LANS,    ON    THX    OOCAAON     OF    TRX    AX- 
NTTAI.  BaOTKntBOOD  BaXAKFAST  OF  TSX  JoDTT 

Cooncil  Wab  VrrsBANB  Oecankation,  Pb»- 

BVABT  30,  1966 

Once  again,  as  every  year,  at  this  appro- 
priate season,  we  the  members  of  every  major 
veterans  organization  in  the  County  of  Kings, 
gather  Jointly — to  break  bread  together,  to 
•xcbange  and  renew  mutual  pledges  of  com- 
radeablp  and  association;  to  celebrate  Broth- 
erhood Week;  and  to  advance  by  our  very 
presence  and  by  our  pledge  of  continued  ac- 
tion, the  cause  of  human  brotherhood.  And 
It  Is  my  great  privilege  as  acting  chairman 
of  this  Joint  Veterans  CouncU  to  greet  you, 
bid  you  all  a  most  cordial  welcome,  and  out- 
line the  theme  and  set  the  tone  for  this 
Important  annual  event. 

How  appropriate  It  is  for  Americans,  and 
In  particular,  ior  we  war  veterans,  members 
of  the  patriotic  organizations,  to  stress  the 
theme  of  human  brotherhood — In  the  very 
month  wherein  we  celebrate  the  birthdays  of 
Washington  and  LOnooin.  Por  indeed,  it  was 
the  vision  and  hope  of  both  the  Poxmdar 
and  preserver  of  the  Republic  that  In  this 


land  all  men  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  liberty  and  should  regard  each 
other  sa  brothers. 

We  Americans  oome  naturally  to  our  com- 
mitment to  human  brotherhood — by  way  of 
a  double  blessing — our  religious  heritage  and 
our  membership  In  the  fraternity  of  VS. 
clttzenshtp. 

The  Holy  Bible  (the  Old  TeMament).  the 
conunon  possession  of  tis  all,  Jew  and  Chrls- 
tlon,  black  and  white,  emphaslaea  again  and 
again  the  gnat  truth  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  The  basic  theme  of  all  our  religions 
Is  the  Prophets'  cry.  "Have  we  not  all  one 
Pather?  Hath  not  Ood  created  us  all?  Why 
do  we  deal  treacherously  against  every  man 
against  his  brother?"  And  the  injunctions  of 
Leviticus,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  and  again,  "The  stranger  that  so- 
Joumeth  wtih  you  shall  be  unto  you  ss  the 
homebom  amongst  you,  and  thou  shalt  love 
bim  as  thyself." 

The  Christian  takee  for  hts  mark  and  his 
guide  the  ennobling  commandment  of  the 
founder  of  tils  religion:  "that  you  love  one 
another  as  I  have  loved  you.  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  Uiat  you  are  my  disciples." 
And  again,  when  the  apostle  Paul  writes: 
"All  the  law  is  fulfilled  In  one  word — thou 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  And  yet 
again,  when  the  apostle  John  says:  "If  any 
man  say,  I  love  God.  and  hateth  his  brother, 
be  Is  a  liar.  Por  he  that  loveth  not  his 
brother  whom  be  seeth,  bow  can  he  love  God 
Whom  he  seeth  not?" 

As  legatees,  therefore,  of  this  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  heritage,  committed  ss  we  are  to  the 
moral  and  ethical  precepts  of  our  religious 
teaching,  we  American  war  veterans  live  and 
practice  brotherhood  dally. 

No  mere  words  for  us,  comrades.  No  an- 
nual brotherhood  message,  neatly  mlmeo- 
grapher.  But  a  dally  ongoing  program  of 
deeds.  Immersed  In  love,  charity,  respect,  and 
asslstanoe  to  all  who  are  needy,  veteran  and 
nonveteran  alike,  wtiich  long  ago  the  service 
organisations  and  their  auzillariee  Initiated. 
Such  programs  are  too  well  known  to  all  of 
you  to  require  detailing  here,  but  Just  wit- 
ness—our extensive  hoepltal  work,  our  varied 
youth  group  activities,  our  many  philan- 
thropic endeavors,  our  unremitting  war  on 
bigotry  and  violence.  These  are  our  daily 
brotherhood  activities.  This  is  ttie  first  lialf 
of  that  double  blessing  of  which  I  spoke. 

Yet.  our  presence  here  means  soooething 
more — this  is  the  second  half.  It  mwins  that 
we  war  veterans  are  devoted  and  patriotic 
Americans,  and  as  such  are  enlisted,  together 
with  all  Americans,  in  a  oocnmon  enterprise, 
whatever  our  origins,  wliatever  our  relliglon. 
whatever  the  color  of  our  skins — and  that  Is, 
the  bold  witerprise  of  freedom  This  enter- 
prise tias  been  characterized  as  the  most  dlf- 
flc\ilt.  yet  most  necessary  of  all  art« — the 
art  of  living  together  In  a  titt  society.  liv- 
ing together  and  keeping  our  society  free — 
this  Is  our  emphasis  as  veterans;  this  is  our 
theme  as  Americans. 

If  a  single  faith  can  l>e  said  to  unite  the 
great  American  people.  If  a  single  faith  can 
be  said  to  unite  us  here  ss  a  Joint  veterans 
council,  surely  the  ideal  which  hcrids  us  to- 
getbn-  beyond  any  other,  Is  our  belief  in  the 
worth  of  the  individual,  whatever  his  race 
or  religion.  In  this  faith  America  was 
founded;  to  this  faith  have  millioDS  of 
Americans  throughout  our  Nation's  history. 
In  war  and  In  peace,  dedicated  and  ofttlme* 
sacrificed  their  lives. 

But,  my  oocnrades,  it  is  precisely  because 
we  war  veterans  are  devoted  to  this  art  of  liv- 
ing together,  precisely  because  we  are  lega- 
tees of  this  rellgiotis  heritage,  precisely 
because  we  are  proud  and  dutiful  Americans, 
that  the  greater  duty  is  inspoeed  upon  us  to 
proclaim  that  there  is  unfinished  business  in 
the  land;  that  there  remains  an  unezclaed 
moral  lesion  in  the  Nation;  that  there  Is  no 
room  for  complacency  and  no  cause  for  self- 
congratulations. 


Our  Justifiable  pride  in  the  American  he'rl- 
tage  of  freedom  and  equality,  and  the  veter- 
ans' splendid  role  in  this  enterprise  is  no 
substitute  for  continued  atid  ever  greater 
performance;  no  substitute  for  a  complete 
cleansing  of  the  heart;  no  subetltute  for  the 
total  eradication  of  tajustioe.  And  this  talk. 
as  well  ss  our  mutual  task  here,  would  be 
incomplete  if  we  merely  mark  the  positive 
and  deliberately  Ignore  the  negative.  The 
record  all  too  glaringly  shows,  even  today, 
a  wide  gulf  between  Ideals  and  practice.  The 
taint  of  unbrotherly,  un-American,  and 
anti-God  practicea  are  yet  In  our  midst, 
North  and  South. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  comrades,  the  major 
part  of  this  unfinlst^ed  business  of  America 
Is  that  of  our  black-skinned  brothers.  The 
continuing  disabilities  and  xinequal  status 
of  our  Negro  citizens  is  the  majcs'  problem 
confronting  domestic  America,  the  major  de- 
terrent to  the  realization  of  those  ideals  we 
glorify  this  morning,  the  major  obstacle  to 
the  fulfillment  of  America's  promise. 

And  make  no  mistake,  comrades,  we  had 
l>etter  be  far  less  disturbed  by  the  manifes- 
tations  of  Negro  zeal  and  impatience,  than  by 
the  root  causes  of  these  explosive  forces. 

In  spite  of  court  decisions,  Pederal  dvll 
rights  laws,  and  much  recent  progress,  ttiere 
yet  are  places  in  these  United  States  where 
qualified  citizens  are  either  denied  the  right 
to  vote,  or  tJiese  rights  are  brutally  interfered 
with,  thus  doing  violence  to  the  principle 
of  freedom  and  equality. 

The  right  to  safety  and  security  of  person 
Is  sacred.  Notwithstanding,  there  are  places 
where  lawless  violence  abounds,  where  the 
mob  i>revalls,  where  nlgbtriders  terrorize. 
Just  consider  one  Vernon  Dahmer,  Missis- 
sippi family  man  and  respected  businessman, 
who  lies  dead  (recently  murdered),  because 
he  dared  to  believe  that  a  black-skinned 
American  oould  exercise  tils  right  to  vote. 

Moreover,  even  with  the  prospective  win- 
ning of  tills  battle,  it  is  not  enough  merely 
to  have  an  equal  voice  In  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment. Every  citizen  Is  entitled,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  tilmself  noted,  to  the 
realistic  opportunity  to  secure  these  political 
rights;  to  make  them  significant — and  that 
Is — to  obtain  useful  employment,  and  to  hare 
ready  and  equal  access  to  services,  public  or 
public  in  nature,  in  the  fields  of  education, 
housing,  health,  recreation,  and  transporta<- 
tlon. 

Without  such  opporttinlty,  the  Individual  is 
deprived  of  his  chance  to  develop  his  full 
potential.  Without  such  opportunity,  there 
can  be  no  human  dignity.  Without  human 
dignity,  there  can  be  no  brotherhood  of  man. 
Human  dignity  bespeaks  the  equal  claim  to 
a  share  of  life's  goods  and  services,  and  the 
recognition  that  neither  social  status,  nor 
color,  nor  national  origin,  should  constitute  a 
limitation  on  a  man's  right  to  live  as  other 
men  live.  Human  dignity  also  be8p>eaks  our 
rejection  of  the  false  concept  of  Innate  In- 
feriority, the  recognition  that  race  is  an 
Irrelevancy,  and  our  genuine  readiness  to  ac- 
cept a  man  simply  because  he  is  a  man.  Fail- 
ing to  fight  and  strive  for  human  dignity  as 
so  defined,  Brotherhood  Week  becomes  a 
sham. 

We  need  not  here  set  forth  any  particular 
program  of  action,  as  there  are  other  forums 
for  such  purpose.  Rather,  let  us  resolve  to  be 
in  the  front  lines  of  this  fight;  and  let  our 
plea  this  morning  be  for  the  full  understand- 
ing by  all  of  that  unique,  historical  back- 
grovind  of  one-tenth  of  the  Nation,  which 
crushes  hope  and  pride;  for  the  complete 
acceptance  of  White  America's  responsblllty; 
for  the  discarding  of  our  myths  and  Irra- 
tional prejudices;  and  for  the  faith,  our  faith, 
that  a  man — any  man — has  the  capacity,  if 
accorded  human  dignity,  to  achieve  and  con- 
tribute in  the  sanie  meastire  as  other  citizens. 
Such  faith  on  our  port,  which  is  the 
essence  of  true  brotherhood,  will  fertilize  the 
•oil  In  which  the  Negro's  pride  and  self- 
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esteem  will  flower,  and  thus  so  vitalize  the 
role  of  Negro  self-help  that  in  the  long  run, 
the  Negro  himself  will  contribute  far  more  to 
the  elimination  of  all  Inequities  than  all  of 
our  statutory  and  economic  programs. 

With  this  plea  to  white  Americans,  fellow 
veterans,  let  us  couple  a  plea  to  our  Negro 
brethren.  Let  us  say  to  them,  without  em- 
barrassment, and  in  ttiat  spirit  of  love  and 
brotherhood  herein  expressed,  that  they,  too 
must  banish  hatred  from  their  midst;  they 
to.  must  discard  false  antf  erroneous  assump- 
tions that  all  who  differ  In  approach  are 
eneniies:  and  at>ove  all,  let  the  Negro  com- 
munity guard  against  that  fatal  sin  which 
has  so  often  and  so  brutally  made  a  mockery 
of  Western  man's  pretense  to  civilization — 
anti-Semitism. 

And  so  my  comrades,  brothers  all,  let  us 
take  the  leading  role  in  the  Nation's  effort 
to  remove  every  last  vestige  of  racial  and 
religious  discrimination  and  their  evil  conse- 
quences; let  us  in  the  name  of  the  Joint  vet- 
erans council  reaffirm  our  mutual  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  biunan  brotherhood  and  free- 
dom; let  us  repledge  ourselves  to  the  Ameri- 
can ideal — that  we  are  all  created  free  and 
equal  In  the  Image  of  God,  rich  and  poor, 
black  and  white.  Christian  and  Jew;  let  ixs 
determine  to  translate  our  religious  and  na- 
tional ideals  Into  the  reality  of  everyday 
living:  and  let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  re- 
newed and  ever-increasing  efforts,  so  that  we 
may  hasten  the  day  when  ail  men,  every- 
where, shall  consider  themselves  brothers. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  POR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  Unitkd  States 

Title  44,  Section  181,  Concbessional 
Recobd;   abrancement,  bttue,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Concbessional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan,  12,  1895,  c.  23,  |  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b,  Saue;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustr?.tlons  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  I  3,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congrsssional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rbcoro  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  PubUc  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V4  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6 1/^ -point 


type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statementa  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  Insiire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

8.  Proof  furnished. — ^Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Ite  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  U  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  sul>coinmlttee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reporta. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Conobes- 
sioNAL  Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNCREssiONAi.  Recobd  shall  be 


made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
OfflcUl  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  In  session,  the  lead  item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  ts-  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpta  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  Por  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parta.  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressionai. 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph, 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVE  TO  THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  exe</u- 
tlve  department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
porta or  dociunenta  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporta  or 
documenta  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.3. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referr«d 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
AdnalnlBtratlon  of  tiie  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimata  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937), 
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Senate  considered  supplemental  defense  and  foreign  aid  appropriations,  agree- 
ing to  vote  thereon  on  March  22,  and  cleared  Coast  Guard  procurement  bill 
for  White  House. 

House  passed  a  bill  to  provide  benefits  of  faster,  more  efficient,  and  less  expen- 
sive mail  service  to  our  servicemen. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine  Proceedings,  pages  6043-6104 

Bills  Introduced:  14  bills  and  3  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, as  follows:  S.  3103-31 16;  S.J.  Res.  147;  S.  Con. 
Res.  83;  and  S.  Res.  236.  Pag*t  6046-6047 

Bill  Reported:  Report  was  made  as  follows: 

S.  801,  to  improve  balance-of-paymcnts  position  by 
using  reserved  foreign  currencies  in  lieu  of  dollars  for 
current  expenditures  (S.  Rept.  1078).  Pa«*  6046 

President's  Message — Truth  in  Lending  and  Pack- 
aging: Message  from  President  transmitting  his  legisla- 
tive recommendations  respecting  truth  in  lending  and 
packaging  was  received  and  referred  joindy  to  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce,  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Pog,*  6040-.«043 

Coast  Guard:  Senate  passed  without  amendment  and 
cleared  for  President  H.R.  12762,  authorizing  funds  for 
procxirement  of  Coast  Guard  vessels,  aircraft,  and  shore 
facilities.  ^09*1 6060-«06i 

Authority  To  Meet:  Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reor- 
ganization <rf  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
was  authorized  to  meet  while  Senate  is  in  session  on 
Tuesday,  March  22.  Pog*  6043 

Stockpiling:  Senate  passed  with  COTnmittee  amend- 
ments (motion  to  reconsider  tabled)  S.  1488,  authoriz- 
ing disposal  from  the  national  stockpile  of  refractory 
grade  bauxite.  Pog**  6043-6044 

Supplemental  Appropriations:  Senate  considered 
H.R.  13546,  fiscal  1966  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  for  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams, ad(^>ting  committee  amendments  en  bloc. 

By  unanimous  consent,  it  was  agreed  that  on  Tuesday, 
March  22,  after  the  Chaplain's  prayer,  Senator  Clark 
wiU  be  recognized  for  i  hour,  and  that  vote  on  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  will  be  taken  not  later  than  2:15  p.in. 
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Confirmations:  The  following  nominations  were  con- 
firmed: R.  D.  Pennewell,  of  Missouri,  and  A.  Lars  Nel- 
son, of  Washington,  to  be  members  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration;  and  three 
Army  in  the  rank  of  general.  pog,  6 134 

Nominations:  The  following  nominations  were  re- 
ceived :  Henry  H.  Fowler,  of  Virginia,  William  S.  Gaud, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Bernard  Zagorin,  <rf  Virginia,  to  be 
Governor,  Alternate  Governor,  and  Director,  respec- 
tively, erf  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  Robert  LaFol- 
lettc  Bennett,  of  Alaska,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  and  two  judicial.  Page  6134 

Program  for  Tuesday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  recessed 
at  6:49  p.m.  until  noon  Tuesday,  March  22,  when  it  will 
conclude  consideration  of  H.R.  13546,  fiscal  1966  appro- 
priations for  defense  and  foreign  aid.  Pog«  6i34 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— AGRICULTURE 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal  1967  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  related 
agencies,  receiving  testimony  from  Senators  Carlson  and 
Allott,  who  discussed  funds  for  various  agriculture  pro- 
grams; and  several  public  witnesses. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

APPROPRIATIONS— PUBUC  WORKS 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  On  Friday,  March  18, 
subcommittee  continued  its  hearings  on  proposed  fiscal 
1967  budget  estimates  for  civil  functions  items,  having 
as  its  witnesses  Robert  G.  Storey,  Vice  Chairman, 
Adantic-Pacific  Interoceanic  Canal  Study  Commission ; 
and  Maj.  Gen.  Ellsworth  I.  Davis,  President,  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  and  Division  Engineer,  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Division,  Corps  of  Army  Engineers. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 


Hoaston  Chronicle  Writes  of  "Mr.  Ed": 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Aus- 
tralia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

/  OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Ambassador  Edward  Clark,  "Mr.  Ed"  as 
he  Is  known  In  Australia,  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  our  most  success- 
ful Ambassadors  ever,  to  the  land  down 
under. 

His  unconventional  manner,  his  unique 
style,  and  his  personal  approach  have 
all  endeared  the  Australian  people 
to  Ambassador  Edward  Clark,  just  as 
many  Texans  have  felt  closely  allied  to 
him  In  his  home  State. 

To  Illustrate  his  accomplishments  and 
success  In  his  service  to  his  country,  I 
ask  unanimous  OKisent  that  the  article 
entitled  "Big  Smiling  Texan  Makes  Hit 
as  Ambassador:  Aussies  Cheer  'Mr.  Ed'  " 
from  the  Houston  ChrorUcle  of  Sunday, 
March  13,  1966,  and  the  article  from  the 
same  paper  entitled  "Texans  Have  Much 
In  Common  With  Australians"  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objectlon.the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ArrssiEs  Cheer  "Mr  Ed"— Polks  Down  Um- 
DKB  Find  Alert  Brain  Behind  Aostinite's 
Priendlt  Grin 

(By  Brian  Dewhurst) 

Canberra. — The  rousing  strains  of  "The 
YeUow  Rose  of  Texas"  Ooated  across  the  gras- 
sy expanse  of  Canberra's  Palrburn  Royal  Air 
Force  Base  as  the  American  Convalr  plane 
rolled  to  a  halt. 

"Mr.  Bd"  was  back. 

"Mr.  Ed,"  a  hearty  200-pound  Texan.  Is 
American  Ambassador  Edward  Clark.  His 
broad  grin,  broader  Texan  voice,  and  hearty 
but  hardheaded  manner  have  taken  Aus- 
tralians by  storm. 

That  day  at  Palrburn  was  typical.  Am- 
bassador Clark  was  returning  from  a  visit 
to  the  United  States  to  consult  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  report  on  the  first  3 
months  of  his  Australian  service. 

IMPROMPTU  BAND 

The  music  came  from  an  Impromptu  group 
of  tnmfipets.  dnmis,  and  bagpipes  got  to- 
gether by  locals  here  to  welcome  back  "Mis- 
ter Ed."  as  he's  been  dubbed  from  the  day 
he  arrived. 

The  choice  of  the  tune  was  deliberate.  As 
the  door  of  the  aircraft  opened  there  was  Mr. 
Ed  with  a  wide  smile  and.  of  course,  a  yel- 
low rose  In  his  lapel. 

Behind  the  grin  Australians  have  fovmd 
an  alert  brain  that  has  taken  lU  owner  to 
the  top  In  the  professions  of  law  and  bank- 
ing and  made  him  a  millionaire  at  69. 

Mr.  Bd  announced  when  he  arrived  In  Aus- 
tralia la«t  Augtist  that  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister Sir  Robert  Menzles  wanted  an  Amerl- 
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can  ambassador  who  could  call  up  the  Pres- 
ident and  say  "that  you,  Lyndon?  Ed  here." 
As  the  months  went  by  It  looked  as  though 
that's  what  Menzles  got. 

Government  officials  and  Journalists  cov- 
ering this  National  Capital  have  noticed  an 
inunedlacy  In  communications  between  the 
United  States  and  Australian  Governments 
since  Mr.  Ed  has  been  Installed  at  the  rococo 
southern  colonial  style  American  Embassy. 

This  may  be  a  coincidence  but  It's  had  Its 
Impact  Down  Under,  where  Axistralia's  Isolat- 
ed 11.5  million  have  found  themselves  being 
visited  by  a  stream  of  top  American  envoys 
starting  with  W.  Averell  Harrlman  and  going 
on  through  Senator  Woxiam  Pdlbright  to 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 


UNIQUE  AMBASSADOR 

Fellow  Americans  employed  at  the  Embassy 
(who  number  86)  flatly  describe  their  new 
Ambassador  as  "unique."  Said  one  Junior 
employee : 

"He's  done  something  that  never  happened 
In  my  experience.  Every  employee  and  his 
wife — say.  about  150  people — have  been  in- 
vited up  to  the  (^clal  residence  at  least  once. 
When  a  new  American  family  arrives  here 
the  Ambasador  sends  flowers  to  their  room. 
Big  Bd  tries  to  get  out  to  greet  them  per- 
sonally. It's  on  a  personal  level  that  Mr. 
Ed  really  comes  through." 

An  astonished  Australian  diplomat  said, 
"sometimes  you  wUl  get  the  feeling  he's  not 
really  listening  to  you.  Then  a  week  later 
hell  repeat  bock  exactly  what  was  said  and 
use  It  to  score  a  point.  You  can't  relax  with 
this  bloke." 

Edward  A.  Clark,  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary, was  born  in  San  Francisco.  Tex.  His 
grandfather  fought  for  the  Confederacy.  He 
says  his  first  contact  with  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  which  he  enthusiastically 
espouses,  was  at  the  age  of  10. 

"I  vised  to  deliver  papers  on  a  horse  and 
made  quite  a  deal  of  money."  Clark  recalled. 

LAWTER  AND  BANKER 

He  rose  later  to  be<-  jme  head  of  the  Auatln 
law  Arm  of  Clark,  1'aomas,  Harris,  Denlus 
&  Winters  and  chairman  of  the  Capital 
National  Bank  of  Austin. 

A  close  associate  of  President  Johnson 
from  the  days  when  he  ran  for  bis  first  elec- 
tive office  as  prosecuting  att<xiiey,  Clark  be- 
came secretary  of  state  of  Texas  and  held 
many  other  political  offices  before  taking 
up  his  present  post  as  Ambassador  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

Ironically,  the  man  who  many  claim  has 
been  America's  most  successful — as  well  as 
most  unconventional — representative  Down 
Under  does  not  Intend  to  pursue  his  new- 
found diplomatic  career. 

He  said  the  other  day.  "I've  surely  enjoyed 
myself  here.  I  find  Australian*  the  most 
similar  people  to  those  of  my  home  country 
that  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

"But  when  I  have  conducted  whatever 
service  it  is  thought  I  can  do  here  It  would 
suit  me  best  to  return  to  private  life. 

"I  certainly  could  not  trade  my  post  here 
for  a  p>06t  in  London,  Paris,  or  Rome — or  any- 
where you  could  think  of.  I  would  rather  be 
Ambassador  to  Australia  than  any  other  place 
In  the  world  but  after  it's  over  I  guess  I'd 
like  just  to  stop  being  Ambassador  and  go 
back  to  being  a  private  citizen.  I'm  comfort- 
ably weU  off — I  guess  you  could  say  I've  got 
several   millions   of  doUars. 

"I  dont  want  to  make  any  more  money 
but  I'm  glad  rve  got  It  behind  me.    I  long 
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since  learned  money  wcm't  buy  happiness 
but  it  provides  the  means  to  look  for  hap- 
piness in  a  lot  of  dam  nice  places." 

Clark  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  he  regards 
Australia  as  a  "dam  nice  place." 

To  Judge  by  the  reactions  so  far,  most 
Australians  would  be  glad  to  see  him  stay 
around  qiUte  a  while. 

[Prom  the  Homton  (Tex  )  Chronicle, 

Mar.  13,  1966] 

Texans  Have  Much  in  Common  With 

Australians 
( Speech  of  Ambassador  Edward  Clark ) 

As  you  know.  I  am  on  a  short  trip  to  the 
United  States — enjoying  a  brief  interlude 
from  my  new  diplomatic  protfesslon.  Since 
I  have  been  back  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
found,  happUy.  much  interest  among  my 
coiintrymen  In  the  country  which  I  am  serv- 
ing as  the  American  Ambassador  by  appoint- 
ment of  our  great  Preadent— the  country  of 
AiistraJia.  A,^ 

Americans  seem  quite  interested  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  I  find  almost  universal  curiosity 
about  some  of  the  strange  fauna  unique  to 
AustraUa — the  kxuQgaPoo,  the  koala  be«ir.  the 
duckbilled  platypus,  the  dingo,-  and  other 
rare  animals  and  birds  foxmd  only  in 
Australia. 

Apart  from  these  rare  and  wonderful  ani- 
mals, however,  we  have  a  lot  in  common  with 
our  Australian  frlenda.  We  siiare  common 
origins.  beUeis.  goals,  and  fears,  and  our 
governmental  systems  axe  similar. 
same  language 

The  Australian  Constitution  Is  a  blend  of 
Brltteh  and  American  models.  We  more  or 
less  speak  the  same  language — although 
sometimes  I'm  not  too  sure  about  my  own 
accent. 

Despite  all  these  similarities,  relatively  few 
Americans  know  very  much  about  this  great 
country  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and, 
conversely,  few  Aufitralians  know  much 
about  our  country.  Australians  are  very 
conscious  Off  the  fact  that  only  r«cenUy,  with 
modem  travel,  have  they  really  become  part 
of  the  world. 

Before  the  war,  an  Australian  wishing  to 
vUlt  the  United  States  or  Europe  undertook 
a  long,  arduous  and  expensive  journey.  And 
there  was  not  much  incentive  for  Europeans 
or  Americans  to  visit  Australia. 

Exceptions  to  this  were,  o*  course,  the 
great  Australian  gold  ruah.  In  tiie  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  Secojid  World  War  when  over 
a  million  American  troops  were  stationed  in 
Australia  on  their  way  through  to  the  Pacific 
battle  areas  to  the  north. 

Gi's  wed  attssies 
In  fact,  much  of  what  Americans  know  of 
AustraUa  today  stems  from  thoee  experiences 
of  fighting  men  In  World  War  n.  Theee 
experiences  were  almost  universally  harmo- 
mouB — so  much  so  that  several  hundred  of 
our  fighting  men  retiirned  home  with  Aus- 
tralian brides. 

Australians  are  a  bit  concerned  by  the  fact 
that  their  geographic  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  Westem  World  has  caused  other 
people  to  Ignore  them  Or  misunderstand 
them,  or  simply  to  take  tiiem  for  granted. 
Australians  have  told  me  that  they  have 
been  complimented  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States  on  the  fact  that  they  apeak 
English  so  weU.  They  say  this  with  a  smile, 
but  there  is  a  bit  of  reeentmenit,  too,  that 
they   are   not   yet  fully    accepted   by   their 
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Weatem  cousins.  They  doat  feel  yet  thAt 
we  accept  tbem  a»  part  c<  the  family. 

In  caae  you  kr»  ^mnng  tlvoae  who  think 
of  AustraUa  only  In  ternw  of  kang&rooB,  good 
and  ample  beer,  and  tennis  players — and 
theee  they  most  certainly  have — let  me  teU 
you  a  few  things  about  Australia  that  I  have 
learned  In  the  very  few  months  I  have  been 
your  Ambassador  down  there. 

I  haven't  been  able,  ot  course,  to  see  and 
observe  every  facet  erf  Australian  life,  or  to 
meet  every  AustraUan,  but  I've  made  a  good 
•tart.  I  h*T«  been  able.  In  lees  than  5 
months,  to  travel  about  13.000  miles  and  to 
Ttilt  all  six  capital  clUes  and  many  Inland 
and  rural  cxwununUiee. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Axistralla  la  Just 
about  the  same  size  as  the  continental  United 
Stotee.  it  couldnt  be  more  different  geo- 
graphically. It  Is.  however,  without  ques- 
tion the  Oatteet  continent  In  the  world. 
It  has  no  mountains  or  mountain  ranges 
comparable  to  our  Rockies  or  High  Sierras,  or 
the  Swiss  Alpe,  or  the  Soutli  American  Andes. 

The  center  of  Austrail*  ts  a  vast,  barren 
dessert  without  an  Inland  water  system  like 
our  Mississippi.  Missouri,  or  Oolorado.  Con- 
sequently, the  11.5  million  people  who  live  In 
Australia    live    almost    entirely    along    the 


Between  them.  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  the 
two  largest  cities,  have  almost  40  percent  of 
the  population,  and  the  six  capital  cities 
taken  together  account  for  over  90  jjercent 
ot  the  total  population  of  the  country. 


WOOL,  WHZAT.  MKAT 

Despite    this    urban    concentration. 


Aus- 


tralia has  Uved  and  developed  on  basically 
rural  production  or  the  production  of  what 
the  economists  call  primary  products — wool, 
wheat,  and  meat — and  the  exportation  of 
theee  products  account  for  about  half  of 
Australia's  foreign  ezchan{(e  Income. 

When  you  oooablne  this  with  the  other 
major  agrlcultxiral  Industries,  such  as  sugar, 
trult.  and  dairying,  and  add  minerals— coal. 
Iron  ore.  and  bauxite,  which  they  possess  In 
vast  quantlUes — you  are  talking  about  noo- 
manufacturlng  industries  which  account  for 
about  four-aftha  of  their  total  exports. 

As  you  can  weU  appreciate,  this  heavy  oon- 
oentraUon  on  the  primary  products  has  left 
tlMin  somewhat  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
and  changing  market  conditions  In  the  world. 
Because  ot  this,  they  have  more  and  more 
tried  to  diversify  their  economy  and  their 
export  trade. 

This  has  been  going  on  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  and  they  are  making  excel- 
lent progress.  Not  only  Is  their  industrial 
plant  growing  rapidly,  but  their  export  eam- 
In^i  are  more  and  nkore  coming  from  these 
manufacturing  Industries. 

As  we  know,  however,  a  growing  country 
needs  tremendous  anKmnts  of  capital  to  de- 
velop large  and  et&dent  Industries.  Austra- 
lia Is  very  conscious  of  thla  and  has  main- 
tained a  policy  that  encouiagea  foreigners 
to  Invest  In  the  development  of  their  coun- 
try. 

With  Its  stabtUty.  high  standard  at  liv- 
ing, and  educated.  lUerate  population.  Aus- 
tralia is  a  very  attractive  place  for  buslness- 
laen  frocn  around  the  world  to  invest. 

At  present,  about  9600  million  a  year  in 
overseas  oapUal  flows  into  Australia.  Much 
of  this  money,  particularly  American  money, 
hiM  been  In  high  risk  ventures. 

American  oompaniee  are  spending  huge 
sums  of  money  exploring  the  continent  for 
oil.  which  up  to  now  has  not  been  a  oocn- 
merclally  exploitable  resource. 

Iron  ore  reserves  are  fantastic,  and  they 
have  the  largest  bauxite  deposits  in  the 
world,  "niese  are  golnc  to  be  developed  as 
major  Industries,  in  large  part  with  Ameri- 
can rap4t*] 

So  yoa  can  see  that  their  limitations  are 
not  in  basic  resources,  but  in  manpower,  in- 
vestment capital,  and  water.  These  are  all 
serious   proUems   but   the  Australians   are 


very  aware  of  them  and  are  gradually  mak- 
ing progress  In  solving  thecn. 

MANT    IMMn»AMTS 

Perhaps  their  greatest  success  Is  In  the 
manpower  field.  Since  the  end  ot  World 
War  n.  when  they  had  a  population  of  about 
8  5  million,  they  have  had  a  large  and  suc- 
cessful Inunlgratlon  program.  About  ons 
person  In  five  In  Australia — out  of  their  popu- 
lation of  11.5  million — Is  an  Immigrant  or  the 
child  of  an  Immigrant.  But  this  has  not  yet 
solved  their  underpopulatlon  problem  by  any 
means,  and  I'm  sure  they  will  continue  to 
support  a  very  active  Immigration  policy. 

I  dont  think  I  need  to  go  Into  too  much 
detail  about  why  Australia  has  In  the  past 
few  years  been  our  very  close  ally  In  some 
dlfflciilt  times.  I  mentioned  World  War  11 
earlier.  The  Australians  were  also  with  us 
In  Korea  and  are  now  with  us.  fighting  side 
by  side  with  our  troops  in  Vietnam.  Ameri- 
can soldiers  have  great  respect  for  Australian 
soldiers — Diggers,  as  they  are  called — and 
they  are  always  happy  to  see  them  by  their 
side  In  a  flght. 

(Editors  Not*. — Australia  last  week  an- 
nounced plans  to  Increase  her  troops  In  Viet- 
nam from  1.500  to  4,500,  all  crack  para- 
troopeirs.) 

Their  commitment  In  Vietnam  Is  only  one 
example  of  how  Australia  Is  playing  an  active 
and  constructive  role  in  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Australia  hss  developed  and  maintained 
close  and  friendly  ties  with  most  of  the  other 
Asian  countries.  At  present,  for  example, 
Australia  represents  the  mterests  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  In  Cambodia  with  whom  we  do  not 
maintain  diplomatic  relations.  Australia's 
trading  and  diplomatic  ties  with  Japan  grow 
stronger  every  year. 

The  Australians  have  been  heavy  con- 
tributors of  wheat  to  both  India  and  Pakistan 
and  they  have  given  economic  assistance  to 
many  other  countries  of  that  area. 

STTTOKNTS   TKAlmD 

For  example,  recently  the  6.000th  student, 
training  In  Australia  under  the  Colombo 
Plan,  arrived  in  Sydney:  and  the  Australians 
have  nuiintalned  proper  and  effective  rela- 
tionships with  Indonesia  during  the  recent 
troubles  In  that  country. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  la 
that  Australia,  although  supporting  us  In 
many  ways  around  the  world.  Is  also  doing 
many  helpful  things  on  their  own.  They 
have  reached  a  point  where  they  are  playing 
a  very  active  and  constructive  role  In  world 
affairs,  particularly  In  south  and  southeast 
Asia.  This  Is  the  kind  of  friend— thU  U  the 
kind  of  ally — we  want. 

I  have  touched  on  only  a  few  of  the  more 
obvious  and  Impressive  features  ot  the 
Australian  Continent.  I  would  recommend 
to  all  of  you  that  you  try  to  visit  that  great 
country.     Cooie  see  for  yourselves. 

I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing a  surprisingly  large  number  of  American 
visitor*  In  Australia.  I  hope  several  of  you 
will  be  added  to  that  list.  I  assure  you  that 
you  wUl  be  well  treated,  and  you  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  Australian  friendship  and 
hospitality. 

"Give  It  a  go,"  as  they  say  in  Australia. 


DAR  To  Meet  Here 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

ov  CALlroBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  22. 199€ 

Mr.    DEL   CLAWSON.     Mr.   Speaker. 

the  IXM  Angele*  Herald  Examiner  at 


March  3. 1966  contained  an  outline  of  the 
objectives  and  accomplishments  of  a 
proud  historical  woman's  organization. 
The  occasion  for  the  article  was  a  con- 
ference meeting  of  the  California  Society 
of  the  DAR,  held  in  Los  Angeles.  Under 
leave  to  e.xtend  my  remarks,  I  am  pleased 
to  include  in  the  Record  this  article,  the 
text  of  which  follows: 

DAB  To  Mrrr  Here 
(By  George  Todl) 

"Home  and  Country" — DAR  motto. 

For  75  years  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  has 
had  a  proud  history  of  devotion  to  patriotic 
Idealism  designed  to  keep  our  constitutional 
Republic  free  and  libertarian. 

The  NSDAR  has  been  foremost  in  the  flght 
to  prevent  loss  of  our  prized  national  sover- 
eignty to  either  the  CXvnmunlsts  or  United 
World  Federalists  In  the  brave  new  world  of 
the  future.    Deserves  our  undying  gratitude. 

TOP  SPEAKERS 

The  California  Society  of  the  NSDAR  wUl 
hold  Its  annual  State  Ooiiference  in  Los 
Angeles  Wednesday  and  Thursday — at  the 
new  International  Hotel.  Outstanding 
speakers  have  been  secured. 

Among  them  are  Joseph  E.  Burger,  Con- 
RTesaman  Del  Clawson  and  Gen.  Albert  C. 
Wedemeyer.  The  latter  of  "Wedemeyer  Re- 
ports" fame. 

There  are  not  nearly  enough  nice  things 
to  be  said  about  the  DAR,  who  ought  to  be 
everybody's  "DAR-Ungs"  for  the  devoted 
service  they  have  given  o\ir  country.  They 
have  largely  beaten  down  the  Irresponsible 
one- world  concept. 

Usually  they  are  studiously  Ignored  In 
the  society  columns  nowadays. 

The  real  truth  Is  that  the  DAR  Is  perhaps 
the  most  aristocratic  women's  organization 
In  the  Nation  today — In  addition  to  being 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  of  Its  kind — 
and  deserves  star  billing. 

The  NSDAR  was  founded  on  October  II, 
1890,  at  3:30  p.m.,  at  the  Strathmore  Arms, 
810  lath  Street.  Washington,  DC,  at  which 
time  18  women  were  enrolled  for  member- 
ship. Included  the  Republic's  First  Lady 
then. 

She  was  Mrs.  Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  wife 
of  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

The  First  Lady  was  elected  unanimously 
as  first  president-general  of  the  NSDAR. 
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The  DAR  Creed,  by  Anne  Rogers  Minor.  Is 
four -fold  In  scope: 

"We  believe  In  patriotism  which  loves 
one's  country  as  the  dearest  and  best  In  the 
world  and  does  not  refuse  to  defend  It. 

"We  believe  In  a  loyalty  to  Its  government 
which  leaves  no  room  for  socialism  or  com- 
munism. 

"We  believe  In  a  love  of  peace  which  leaves 
no  room  for  the  pacifism  that  would  buy 
peace  at  any  price,  even  at  the  sacrlflce  of 
truth,  honor,  and  righteousness. 

"We  believe  in  a  living  faith  In  God  that 
leaves  no  room  for  atheism." 

The  three  main  purposes  of  the  NSDAR 
are  the  same  today  as  In  1890. 

Historical:  ("to  perpetuate  the  memory 
and  spirit  of  the  men  and  women  who 
achieved  American  Independence") . 

Education:  ("to  promote,  as  an  object  ot 
primary  importance,  instiutlons  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge") . 

Patriotic:  ("to  cherish,  maintain  and  ex- 
tend the  Institutions  of  American  freedom; 
to  foster  true  patriotism  and  love  of  coun- 
try"). 

n*  so  STATca 

The  NSDAR  was  incorporated  by  an  Act 
of  Congrees  in  1806.  It  was  signed  by  then- 
Preeldent  Orover  Cleveland,  Speaker  of  the 


House  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  Hon.  Adlal  E. 
Stevenson,  Vice  President,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

National  president-general  of  the  NSDAR 
Is  Mrs.  William  Henry  Sullivan,  Jr.,  and 
California  regent  of  the  DAK  is  Mrs.  Harvey 
B.  Lyon.  State  conference  chairman  Is 
Mrs.  P.  George  Herllhy.  Vice  chairman  of 
the  conference  Is  Mrs.  J.  S.  (Sy)  Fluor. 

The  NSDAR  has  185,000  members  located 
In  2.868  local  chapters  In  50  States  (1965), 
District  of  Columbia  and  overseas.  Hats  off 
to  these  all-Amerlcan  gals. 


West  Virginia  University  Medical  Cen- 
ter— One  of  Finest  in  Country — Sup- 
ported by  All  West  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
much  progress  has  been  made  by  West 
Virginia  University  in  the  development 
of  an  outstanding  medical  school,  since 
former  Gov.  Okey  Patteson  signed  bills 
authorizing  construction  15  years  ago. 

It  was  through  the  foresight  of  Gov- 
ernor Patteson  and  dedicated  West  Vir- 
ginians that  the  present  multimillion 
structure  now  stands  on  the  campus  of 
West  Virginia  University.  With  the  ex- 
pert leadership  of  Dr.  Clark  K.  Sleeth. 
the  medical  center  provides  the  best  pos- 
sible facilities  for  the  education  of  stu- 
dents in  medicine,  dentistry,  nursing, 
pharmacy,  and  related  health  fields. 

Recently,  an  article  appeared  in  the 
Morgantown  Dominion-Post  which  is  de- 
serving of  recognition.  Written  by 
Brooks  Cottle,  an  able  editor,  it  describes 
the  satisfaction  obtained  by  the  con- 
stantly Increasing  accomplishments  of 
our  medical  center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  by  Mr.  Cottle  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Happt  15th  Anntveksart 
It  was  Just  16  years  ago  that  Gov.  Okey 
Patteson  signed  bills  authorizing  4-year  col- 
leges of  medicine  and  dentistry  In  West  Vir- 
ginia, empowering  the  Governor  to  select  a 
location  for  these  colleges  to  be  administered 
by  the  university  board  of  governors,  and 
Imposing  a  soft  drink  tax  to  pay  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  operating  them. 

In  the  years  that  have  followed,  the  good 
promise  of  these  decisions  has  been  realized 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  even  the  fondest 
hopes  of  the  most  optimistic  could  have 
foreseen. 

After  a  statesmanlike  study  of  the  whole 
problem,  during  which  he  consulted  out- 
standing authorities  on  medical  education. 
Governor  Patteson  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  medical  center  should  be  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  university  and  located  on 
the  university  campus. 

Accepting  its  responsibilities,  the  univer- 
sity board  of  governors  proceeded  with  the 
utmost  care  to  have  plans  prepared  for  the 
phyelcal  construction  of  the  medical  center 
on  the  spacious  and  convenient  site  donated 


by  the  county  court.  Simultaneously  the 
board  was  having  the  groundwork  laid  for 
mobilizing  the  administrative  and  Instruc- 
tional staffs  needed  to  operate  the  medical 
center  after  the  extensive  construction  pro- 
gram was  completed. 

Despite  some  recurring  efforts  to  have  the 
soft  drink  tax  repealed.  It  has  proved  to  be 
a  dependable  source  of  revenue  without  Im- 
posing a  hardship  on  taxpayers  or  anybody 
else. 

So  on  this  15th  anniversary  of  the  first  step, 
everybody  concerned  Is  entitled  to  feel  solid 
satisfaction  In  what  has  been  accomplished 
thus  far  and  in  the  good  promise  of  further 
developments  to  come. 

Considering  the  new  problems  of  medical 
education  now  arising  as  a  result  of  medi- 
care and  other  developments.  West  Virginia 
should  be  gratified  that  It  has  a  going  In- 
stitution well  prepared  to  tackle  those  prob- 
lems as  they  affect  this  Stale. 


William  F.  Arbogast 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  17, 1966 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  own  personal  tribute  and 
congratulations  to  William  P.  Arbogast, 
chief  of  the  Associated  Press  staff  cover- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
the  35th  anniversary  of  his  service  with 
AP. 

In  a  way,  I  have  a  special  claim  upon 
Bill.  At  one  time,  he  was  city  editor  of 
the  Covington,  Ky.,  Times-Star.  Cov- 
ington is  located  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
serving  here  In  the  Congress.  Bill's  first 
assignment  with  the  Associated  Press 
was  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  correspondent. 
Louisville  Is  the  location  of  the  orphans' 
home  where  I  lived  as  a  small  lonely 
child. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  I  would  have 
a  certain  feeling  of  common  Interest  with 
Bill.  However,  In  addition,  my  associa- 
tion with  him  here  In  the  House  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  know  him  as 
a  professional  news  specialist  of  rare 
ability,  of  the  very  highest  Integrity  and 
consummate  skill. 

To  his  already  knowledgeable  back- 
ground, he  adds,  for  each  story  he  writes, 
prodigious  and  careful  research.  Then 
through  his  easy  and  graceful  facility 
with  words,  his  news  dispatches  are  com- 
municative In  an  unusually  meaningful 
way.  His  is  reporting  at  the  very  best 
and  he  is  my  favorite  reporter.  Every 
word  In  his  articles  tells  a  story — sings 
a  song,  and  does  an  act — need  I  say  more 
of  his  talents? 

Because  of  his  outstanding  ability  and 
his  personal  Integrity  and  affability.  Bill 
Arbogast  is  a  friend  and  newsman  who  Is 
held  In  the  greatest  esteem  and  admira- 
tion by  his  myriad  of  associates  both  in 
the  press  and  in  the  Memt>ership  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  My  heartiest 
felicitations  are  extended  to  Bill  and 
my  best  wishes  go  to  him  for  many  more 
happy  and  productive  years  here  in  the 
Nation's  CTapitol. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   UINIfESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22, 19^ 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing letter  expresses  the  sentiment  of 
many  college  administrators  who  have 
seen  the  dependence  of  students  upon 
National  Defense  Education  Act  loans  in 
recent  years.  I  would  hope  that  the  views 
contained  in  this  letter  and  the  accc«n- 
panylng  data  will  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. It  surely  is  in  support  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
EducaticHi  and  Lat>or.  In  that  action  we 
unanimously  agree  that  there  should  be 
no  change  in  the  operation  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  student 
loan  program  and  we  urge  that  that  pro- 
gram be  fuUy  funded  at  $190  million. 

Minnesota  State  College  Board, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Albert  H.  Quie, 

U.S.  Representative .  House  Office  Building. 
Wa-ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  note  with  great  concern  Indi- 
cations that  the  national  defense  loan  pro- 
gram for  the  1966-67  fiscal  year  may  not  be 
fully  funded  or  may  be  only  partially  funded. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  plans  for  merg- 
ing the  national  defense  loan  program  Into 
the  guaranteed  loan  program  are  being  made. 
If  this  Is  to  be  the  direction  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  needy  students,  we  can  accommodate 
our  students'  needs  prortded  adequate  transi- 
tional time  is  given. 

Our  fear  now  Is  that  abandonment  of  the 
national  defense  loan  program  or  even  re- 
striction of  the  program,  at  this  time,  will 
work  a  real  hardship  on  the  large  number  of 
students  who  now  have  national  defense 
loans  and  others  who  have  planned  their 
1966-67  college  attendance  around  the  na- 
tional defense  loan  program.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  be  In  a  position  In  the  Minnesota 
State  colleges  to  participate  as  fully  and  as 
rapidly  In  the  guaranteed  loan  program  as 
will  be  needed  by  our  students.  We  need 
time  to  obtain  State  legislation  so  that  our 
participation  In  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram can  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our 
students. 

In  my  opinion,  the  national  defense  loan 
program  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
programs  In  higher  education.  Some  7,000 
students  in  Minnesota  State  colleges  had  re- 
ceived aid  from  this  source  by  June  30.  1966. 
A  c<^y  of  our  report  on  activity  in  the  pro- 
gram through  June  30,  1965,  Is  enclosed  for 
your  Information. 

I  would  urge  that  carefvU  consideration  be 
given  to  this  matter  and  I  solicit  your  sup- 
port for  full  funding  of  the  national  defense 
loan  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1966-67. 
Respectfully, 

Bevington  Reed,  Chancellor. 


BaitMARY    of    AcrcTxrr    nr    tbz    Natioxai. 

Defense  Student  Loan  Peoceam,  MnnrE- 

eoTA  State  Cou.egb8,  Fbscai.  Tkae  ENDiNa 

JtTNE  30,  1966 

The  following  Information  has  been  taken 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  national  de- 
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fenM  student  loan  account  (form  SCBIO)  for  Utoo  only  to  the  activity  during  the  1964-65 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1963.  Information  flacaJ  year.  The  second  part  relates  to  the 
la  divided  Into  two  parta.     The  first  part  re-     whole  national  defense  student  loan  program 


from  Its  start  In  the  1958-59  fiscal  year  to 
June  30.  1965. 

Prepared  by  the  board  office.  October  1965. 
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Facia  relating  lo  loans  made  during  the  198. ',-65  fitcal  year 
(DlatrlbotlOD  of  size  of  loans  made  duriog  1964-6S  year] 
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tludent  loan  program  to  June  SO, 
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Impact  of  Pre8ident'8  Budget  Cat8  od 
Kansas  Research 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  196$ 

Mr.  SHRTVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Glenn  H.  Beck,  vice  president 
for  agriculture  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, Manhattan.  Kans.,  and  published  In 
the  February  19, 1966,  issue  of  the  Kansas 
Parmer.  Dr.  Beck  discusses  the  serious 
impact  of  the  President's  agricultural 
budget  reductions  on  the  Kansas  econ- 
omy. 

The  article  follows: 
Cuts     nc     Pwesident's     Park     Bitdcbt    Hit 
Kansas  Research  Hard 
(By  Glenn  H.  Beck) 

Kansas'  economy  will  receive  a  serious  set- 
back if  President  Johnson's  proposed  agrl- 
oultural  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  Is 
accepted  by  Congress. 

Recommendations  would  reduce  total  ap- 
propriations for  agricultural  research  and 
services  by  13  percent  The  cut  In  Federal 
support  for  research  In  Kansas  would 
amount  to  $222,352,  effective  July  1,  1966. 

Much  of  this  reduction  Is  directed  toward 
studies  dealing  with  wheat  and  sorghum. 
This  proposed  action  comes  at  a  time  when 
two- thirds  of  the  countries  of  the  world  face 
dllsastroua  famine.  And,  paradoxically,  it 
cornea  at  a  time  when  It  Is  our  proclaimed 
policy  to  extend  our  help  In  trying  to  solve 
tlie  world  food  problems. 

Federally  supported  research  activities  In 
Kansas  on  a  direct  basis  through  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Service  will  be  reduced  by 
$122,000.  This  will  terminate  all  sorghum 
breeding  work  and  weed  control  studies  at 
the  Hays  branch  station. 

It  also  will  terminate  studies  at  Manhat- 
tan in  development  of  grain  varieties  resist- 
ant to  Hessian  fiy  and  will  greatly  reduce  re- 
search In  wheat  and  sorghum  breeding, 
wheat  quality  studies  and  wheat  disease 
studies,  all  at  Manhattan. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  similar  reduc- 
tions have  not  been  made  In  research  deal- 
ing with  such  commodities  as  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, and  peanuts  even  though  these  crops  ara 
In  surplus. 

Harvest  sorghum  grain  alone  in  Kansas  has 
cash  value  of  at  least  $135  million.  More  Im- 
portant, It  serves  as  the  i»lnclpal  source  o* 
energy  needed  to  produce  meat  n.ntTn«i, 
worth  8500  mllllan.  Much  ot  the  remain- 
ing feed  requlrementa  of  tb«  Kansas  beef 
Industry  Is  provided  by  sorghum  sUag* 
(835  mllUon  farm  value)  and  by  sorghum 
forage  (015  million  farm  value) . 

Sorghum  breeding  research  now  In  progress 
wouid  provide  new  and  Improved  germ  plasm 
for  more  efficient  hybrids  for  Kansas  farmers. 
Immediate  benefits  of  this  sorghum  breeding 
research  wiu  be  lost  If  the  program  Is  Inter- 
rupted. 

Wheat  produced  on  10.6  mlllloD  acres  o* 
Kansas  land  yielded  about  250  mUlloa 
bushds  of  grain  In  1965  with  cash  value 
equivalent  to  almost  $350  million.  Kansas' 
retention  of  Its  poslUon  as  the  No.  1  wheat 
State  depends  not  only  on  total  prxxltictlOB 
but  also  on  quality  producUoci.  Integrated 
wheat  breeding  studies  and  quality  evalx». 
tlons  have  shown  the  way  of  rather  complete 
genetic  control  of  quality  la  futur*  whsM 
varieties  and  hybrids. 


Loss  at  Federal  research  suppm^  In  wheat 
breeding  and  wheat  quality  programs  will 
eliminate  possibility  of  economic  gains  In 
Kansas.  Our  farmers  will  fall  farther  behind 
spring  wheat  producers  of  the  Dakotas  In 
competitiveness  of  high  quality  bread  wheat 
production. 

Wheat,  our  State's  No.  1  crop  always  Is 
threatened  by  a  variety  of  pests.  Including 
especially  rusts,  virus  diseases,  Hessian  fly 
and  numerous  weeds.  Protection  against 
these  depends  primarily  on  federally  spon- 
sored research.  Proposed  reduction  of  this 
support  could  easily  subject  our  wheat  crop 
to  losses  of  $25  to  $50  million  annuaUy. 

In  addition  to  reduction  made  In  the 
USDA  program,  federally  supported  activi- 
ties In  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Kartsas  Coopyeratlve  Exten- 
sion Service  are  "Effected.  Beginning  July  1, 
1966,  the  Federal  allotment  to  the  Experi- 
ment Station  win  be  reduced  by  $100,252. 
Existing  extension  actlvlUes  wUl  lose  $183,- 
112  of  Federal  support. 

Extension  fimds  will  be  redirected  Into 
projects  controlled  In  Washington  dealing 
with  rural  resource  development  and  work 
with  low  income  families.  The  only  way 
Kansas  can  qualify  for  this  money  will  be 
to  submit  projects  that  meet  the  whims  of 
Washington  reviewers. 


The  93d  AniuTer$ar7  of  AboUtioB 
of  Slarery  in  Pnerto  Rico 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

Of  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  22,  marks  a  shining  moment  In 
Puerto  Rico's  history — the  93d  anniver- 
sary of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

Slavery  was  first  introduced  to  Puerto 
Rico  in  1502  when  Juan  Sanchez  ob- 
tained permission  to  bring  five  caravels 
Negro  slaves  into  Puerto  Rico  free  of 
duty.  In  1513  the  general  introducti(m 
of  salves  was  authorized  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  of  2  ducats  per  head, 
and  by  1531  over  1,500  Negro  slaves  htui 
been  imported.  By  the  end  of  the  16th 
century,  Negroes  had  largely  replaced 
Indians  in  the  fields  and  sugar  mills,  and 
slave  traffic  continued  to  expand  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  by  1830  the  Negro  slaves 
In  Puerto  Rico  numbered  about  34,000. 

The  relation  between  masters  and 
slaves  in  Puerto  Rico  in  the  19th  century 
probably  did  not  differ  materially  from 
such  relations  elsewhere.  The  most 
barbarous  customs  of  earlier  days,  such 
as  branding,  had  been  abandoned,  but 
racial  strife  continued,  as  evidenced  by 
the  severity  of  the  slaveowners  and  the 
resulting  sullen  resentment  of  the  slaves. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world,  significant 
gains  were  made  in  man's  age-old  strug- 
gle for  freedom.  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  Santo  Domingo  in  1801;  in  the 
British  dominions  in  1838;  in  Prance  in 
1849;  In  Holland  In  1863;  and  in  the 
United  States  In  1866.  Such  events 
oould  hardly  fall  to  have  an  effect  up<Mi 
tbo  movanent  In  Puerto  Rica 
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One  difference  between  developments 
In  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
Is  worthy  of  note.  The  13  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  declared  their  independence 
in  1776  and  subsequently  won  acknowl- 
edgment of  that  Independence,  but  al- 
most a  century  was  to  elapse  before  our 
NaUon  saw  fit  to  apply  the  doctrine  of 
freedom  to  the  Negro  slaves.  In  Puerto 
Rico,  however,  the  movement  toward 
self-government  proceeded  hand  in  hand 
with  the  movement  toward  emancipation. 
The  great  liberal  leaders  who  were  in 
the  forefront  of  this  emancipation  move- 
ment have  bequeathed  to  Puerto  Rico 
a  noble  heritage.  Among  these  coura- 
geous leaders  were  De  Castro,  Acosta. 
Betances,  Belvis,  and  De  Vizcarrondo 

Roman  Baldorioty  de  Castro  was  bom 
In  Guaynabo  and  educated  in  Madrid  and 
Paris.  He  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
Spanish  Cortez  in  1870  and  concentrated 
his  efforts  on  the  emanclpaUon  of  the 
slaves. 

Jose  Julian  Acosta,  primarily  an  edu- 
cator, was  also  a  leading  patriot  and  abo- 
litionist Elected  a  deputy  to  the  Cortez 
In  1871,  he  pleaded  for  the  freedom  of 
the  slaves. 

Ram6n  Emeterio  Betances,  who  was 
bom  In  Cabo  Rojo  in  1829,  graduated 
with  a  medical  degree  in  Paris  and  re- 
turned to  practice  his  profession  in 
Mayaguez.  He  collected  money  from  his 
friends,  bought  slave  children,  had  them 
educated,  and  set  them  free. 

Segrundo  Ruiz  Belvls  freed  all  his 
slaves  upon  his  retum  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  where  he  had  received 
degrees  In  philosophy  and  law. 

Julio  L.  de  Vizcarrondo,  who  was  bom 
In  San  Juan  in  1830,  was  forced  to  leave 
Puerto  Rico  at  the  age  of  20  because  of 
his  acUvities  In  behalf  of  the  slaves. 
Journeying  to  Spain  in  1864,  he  founded 
the  Socledad  Abollclonlsta  Espanola  and 
proceeded  to  attack  slavery  vigorously 
In  the  Spanish  press. 

In  1873,  when  Amadeo,  a  younger  son 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  abdicated  the  Span- 
ish tlirone,  a  republican  government  was 
Inaugurated  and  the  cause  of  human 
rights  triumphed.  On  March  22,  1873, 
the  National  Assembly  of  the  Republic 
of  Spain  unanimously  voted  for  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  In  Puerto  Rico,  and 
made  provisions  for  funds  with  which  to 
compensate  the  slaveowners.  Bonds  were 
Issued,  owners  were  compensated  at  an 
average  rate  of  200  pesos  per  slave,  and 
slavery  In  Puerto  Rico  was  abolished. 

The  hope  for  human  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  mankind  was  finally  realized, 
and  to  this  day.  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico 
remains  an  undlmmed  beacon  in  the 
record  of  man's  fight  for  freedom. 


The  Lste  Honorable  Albert  Thomu 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHELF 

or  KZNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday.  February  28. 1966 

Mr.  CHELP.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
lost  an  able  Member,  the  Nation  lost  a 
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loyal  and  faithful  legislator,  and  we  lost 
a  valued  colleague  when  Albert  Thomas, 
of  Texas,  passed  away  recently. 

Albert  was  my  dear  friend  and  I  miss 
him  here  In  the  House  where  he  served 
with  great  ability  and  distinction.  He 
made  an^  outstanding  contribution  to  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  Nation  during 
his  years  of  membership.  He  was  truly 
a  "legislators  legislator." 

He  will  always  be  remembered  in  the 
House  not  only  for  his  valuable  service 
but  for  his  famous  and  familiar  hand- 
wave  and  handclasp  of  ^'friendship.  It 
was  a  privilege  to  have  known  Albert 
Thomas  and  the  world  is  a  far  poorer 
place  for  his  having  left  it.  This  world 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  men  of  his  caliber. 
God  rest  his  sweet  soul  in  peace. 

To  his  family,  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deep  sympatliy,  and  It  is  my  hope  that 
Ood  will  bless  each  of  them  and  give 
them  comfort. 


This  c&nnot  b«  construed  In  any  way  ex- 
cept that  the  American  people  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  anything  leas  tb&n  Tlctory  tn 
Vietnam.  U  this  means  the  complete  rout 
of  the  Chinese -backed  North  Vietnamese  and 
the  Vletcong.  so  be  it.  It  it  can  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  negotiations  that  wUl 
assure  free  elections  and  an  independent  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam,  so  much  the 
better. 

If  there  has  been  any  doubt  In  the  Presi- 
dent's mind  about  the  will  of  the  people,  now 
he  knows.  We  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  getting  out  of  Vietnam,  but  not  untU  we 
have  finished  the  bvislness  we  went  there  to 
do. 


Three  Poemi  From  Missoari 


What  People  Want 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

-^  OF 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent editorial,  the  Wichita.  Kans.,  Eagle 
says  Americans  would  be  overwhelmingly 
In  favor  of  getting  out  of  Vietnam — "but 
not  until  we  have  finished  the  business 
we  went  there  to  do." 

The  paper  quotes  the  result  of  a  poll 
which  showed  that  70  percent  would 
favor  a  negotiated  truce  by  the  UJJ.  or 
some  neutral  power  with  each  side  left 
holding  the  territory  it  now  holds. 

It  does  not  mean  that  the  public  mood 
favors  withdrawal  wUly-nlUy,  the  paper 
states,  adding  "for  the  most  significant 
finding  of  the  poll  was  this  one:  When 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  withdrawal 
or  an  all-out  war  in  Vietnam,  the  opinion 
was  60  percent  for  all-out  war." 

Believing  that  many  will  want  to  read 
the  editorial.  I  herewith  offer  It  for  pub- 
lication In  the  Record. 

Now  THX  Pkesidknt  Knows  What  the  Peopi* 
Want 

Proponents  of  the  aoft-llne  approach  In 
Vietnam  will  doubtless  be  making  much  ot 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  poll 
released  recently.  It  showed  that  88  percent 
of  Americans  would  be  willing  to  have  this 
cotmtry  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong  if  they 
can  be  persuaded  to  negotiate. 

Further,  It  showed  that  70  percent  would 
favor  a  negotiated  truce  by  the  J  J7.  or  some 
neutral  power  with  each  side  left  holding  the 
territory  It  now  holds.  And  52  percent  said 
they  would  favor  a  new  government  In  Saigon 
in  which  the  Vletcong  had  some  part. 

Does  this  mean  that  Americans  are  tired 
of  this  war  that  U  so  difficult  axid  often  looks 
so  hopeless?  Yes,  undoubtedly  It  does,  and 
there's  nothing  astonishing  about  that.  Any- 
one woxild  have  known  that  without  taking  a 
poll. 

But  It  doesnt  mean  that  tlie  public  mood 
favors  withdrawal  wUly-niily.  For  the  most 
significant  finding  of  the  poU  was  this  oae: 
When  confronted  with  the  choice  ot  with- 
drawal or  an  all-oat  war  In  Vietnam,  the 
opUtlon  was  60  percent  for  aU-out  war. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  iiissocm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  HALT..  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  recently  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  James  H.  Holton 
of  Bolivar.  Mo.,  wrote  me,  saying  that  he 
Is  "66  years  old;  no  education,  just  plain 
horsesense,"  and  has  been  writing  poems 
the  last  4  or  5  years  to  pass  the  time.  He 
sent  along  the  following  poems  as 
samples. 

I  think  we  can  all  benefit  from  his 
observations  and  commend  them  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Dollar  Bn,L 
(By  James  H.  Holton) 

Inflation,  they  call  It  by  name. 

Higher  price*  means  the  same. 

The  Income  seems  so  slow  •  •  • 

But  the  outgo  •  •  •  watch  It  flow. 

We  stretch  and  stretch  the  dollar  bill. 

But  all  the  needs  It  Just  won't  fill. 

The  doUar  bill 's  all  out  ot  shape; 

No  more  stretching  wUI  It  take. 

It  looks  slim  and  underfed. 

Like  a  worn  out  featherbed. 

Bad  Nkws 
(By  James  H.  Holton) 
News  seem  to  be  all  bad: 
And  many  times  It  Is  nd. 
Troubles  of  so  many  kind 
Seems  troubles  are  easy  to  fl'nd. 

Draughts,  storms  and  wars: 

All  brings  heartache  and  sorrow. 

And  we  hear  most  every  day. 

We  have  more  troubles  on  the  way. 

What's  wrong  with  this  world? 

Seems  to  be  In  a  whirl  •  •  • 

This  entire  world  dlsEatlfifled 

With   troubles   that   they   cannot   hide. 

Too  many  troubles  to  even  name. 
And  who  In  the  world  can  we  bUmsT 
Each  one  blanks  it  on  someone  else  •  •  • 
But  no  one  ever  blames  himself. 

Name  It 

(By  James  H.  Helton) 
It's  elthw  too  much,  or  not  enough  •  •  • 
This  Is  what  makee  It  rough. 
Prloee  on  ho^s  go  way  down  •  •  • 
But  your  bocan's  a  dollar  a  pound. 
Chickens  so  cheap 

They  won't  pay  for  their  keep   •    •   • 
Very  few  chickens  to  be  found. 
(And  look  at  the  price  per  ixxind.) 
This  economy  seems  hard  to  control. 
Many  a  hardship  has  never  been  tol<L 


It's  either  too  much,  or  not  enough  •  •  • 

This  Is  what  makes  It  rough. 

The  Income  Is  not  enough  •  •  • 

And  this  really  makee  it  rough. 

Now  It's  your  uncle  who  has  the  say  •  •  • 

Income  tax  •  •  •  It's  time  to  pay. 

Tax  Is  not  enough  to  go  around  *   •   • 

The  answer  to  this  has  never  been  found. 
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Congressman  Horton  Praises  Linowitz 
Lecture  at  Cornell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Spealzer.  my  dis- 
tinguished constituent  and  an  outstand- 
ing American.  Sol  M.  Linowitz,  delivered 
the  1966  Prank  Irvine  Lecture  at  Cor- 
nell University  last  month.  His  talk  was 
entitled  "The  Obligati^  To  Remain  Si- 
lent" and  admonWiedihose  who  employ 
extremes  In  opposlh^or  supiwrtlng  con- 
troversial issues. 

Mr.  Linowitz  entered  the  diCBcult  dis- 
cussion ar«a  of  freedom  of  dissent.  In 
this  matter  that  relies  so  heavily  on  hu- 
man conscience,  I  found  his  guidelines 
of  honesty,  information,  and  construc- 
tlveness  very  valuable  and  worthy  of  re- 
spect by  would-be  dissenters.  Too  often, 
I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Linowitz,  dis- 
sent Is  not  accompanied  by  what  he  aptly 
terms  this  "enormous  obligation"  for  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  sharing  his  lecture  text  with  my 
congressional  colleagues,  I  v/ant  to  note 
that  Mr.  Linowitz  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Xerox  Corp.,  as  well  as  its  gen- 
eral counsel.  He  Is  a  member  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  General  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Poreign  Assistance  Programs 
and  Chairman  of  the  State  Department's 
Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Organizations.  He  also  serves  his  coun- 
try as  Chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  International  Development, 
formed  imder  White  House  auspices  to 
further  the  advancement  of  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

The  OBLiaATiON  To  Remau^  Silent 
(By  Sol  M.  Linowitz) 

Fourteen  years  ago.  the  New  York  Times 
made  a  study  of  73  major  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  United  States.  The  survey 
was  designed  to  test  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion existing  in  our  college  communities. 
The  results  showed  that  large  numbers  of 
students  and  professors — uncertain  and 
afraid — were  In  varying  degrees  Inhibited 
against  speaking  out  on  controversial  issues 
lest  they  Incur  social  disapproval  by  doing  so. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  survey  merely  con- 
firmed what  we  then  all  knew:  Our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  were  In  the  grip  of 
an  Intellectual  fear  and  hysteria  and  were 
being  subjected  to  a  creeping  paralysis  of 
thought  and  speech.  Students  and  teachers 
alike  were  huddling  together  as  terrified 
members  of  a  new  league  of  frightened  men 
and  women. 

This  was.  of  course,  the  time  of  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  In  our  country.  Driven  by  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  the  Nation  was  gripped  by 
a  peculiar  sort  of  Irrationality.  One  man 
through  the  offices  of  his  congressional  com- 


mittee had  gained  such  notoriety  and  wa« 
pursuing  his  goals  so  zealously  that  a  corner- 
stone of  American  Justice — the  presumption 
Of  Innocence — was  being  threatened,  not  so 
much  by  the  man  himself  as  by  those  who 
recognized  the  danger  and  yet  remained 
silent. 

During  that  period  I  wrote  two  articles  for 
the  American  Bar  Association  Journal.  In 
the  first  one.  called  "War  for  Men's  Minds." 
I  said  this : 

"The  bitterly  distressing  fact  Is  that  pre- 
cisely In  the  area  •  •  •  where  our  strength 
Is  and  must  be  greatest,  we  have  been  sap- 
ping away  at  our  own  resources.  Men  of 
great  lung  and  muscle  power  in  this  country, 
off  base  and  off  balance,  have  sought  to 
equate  scholarship  and  Intellectuallsm  with 
disloyalty.  By  attack  and  Inuendo.  new 
ideas  and  free  operations  of  the  mind  have 
been  made  suspect.  The  word  'Intellectual' 
has  become  the  rallying  cry  of  the  bully  m 
our  society.  And  men  and  women  of  learn- 
ing, alarmed  by  the  fierceness  of  the  chase 
and  feeling  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
American  people,  have  scurried  for  spiritual 
air  raid  shelter  rather  than  stand  their 
ground." 

I  went  on  to  say  that  I  thought  we  failed 
as  a  people  and  a  nation  when  we  became 
"frightened  and  unnerved  by  whispers  and 
shadows:  when  we  assumed  that  eternal  vig- 
ilance requires  that  we  become  vigi- 
lantes; •  •  •  whenever  we  acted  as  though  we 
really  believed  that  the  best  way  to  prove 
you  are  not  red  or  pink  Is  to  act  yellow." 

The  other  article  I  called  "The  Obligation 
Not  To  RemaUi  Silent."  In  It  I  tried  to  sum 
up  some  of  my  concern  about  McCarthyism 
In  these  words : 

"Posterity  will  Judge  us  not  by  the  few  who 
sought  to  despoil  freedom,  but  by  what  the 
rest  of  us  said  and  did  or  left  unsaid  and 
undone  when  words  and  actions  were  called 
for — by  our  courage  and  oxu  posture — by  our 
willingness  to  stand  up  and  speak  truth  In 
the  bright  light  rather  than  cower  half- 
hidden  and  silent  In  the  shadows." 

Looking  back  over  the  years  since  then  and 
the  distance  we  have  come  from  the  dusk 
of  the  McCarthy  era,  I  want  to  speak  tonight 
on  what  I  regard  a  correlative  obligation 
which  Is  today  fully  as  Important  and.  In- 
deed, far  more  pressing.  I  have  called  It 
"The  Obligation  To  Remain  SUent." 

There  is  a  curious  Irony,  by  the  way.  In 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  problem  with 
which  I  shall  deal:  EHiring  the  same  month 
In  1954  when  I  was  urging  wider  dissent  In 
America,  19  nations  were  meeting  In  Geneva 
and  hearing  an  accord  that  would  extract 
France  from  Indochina  and,  hopefully,  ee- 
tabllsh  stability  In  Vietnam  and  throughout 
southeast  'Asia. 

In  so  brief  a  time  the  Issue — for  me — seems 
to  have  come  full  circle. 

Anyone  who  chooses  a  subject  sugrgestlng 
the  Imposition  of  silence  has  to  make  some 
disclaimers  and  offer  some  assurances  at  the 
outset — and  I  hereby  do  so:  I  am  more  fully 
and  deeply  convinced  than  ever  that  freedom 
of  expression  Is  basic  to  oiu'  democratic  proc- 
ess in  this  country.  I  recognize  that  It  Is  a 
vital  Ingredient  In  the  development  of  an 
Informed  public  opinion,  as  an  aid  to  arriv- 
ing at  an  Intelligent  choice,  and  as  a  way  of 
presenting  an  occasion  for  such  choice.  I 
share  Justice  Holmes'  confidence  In  "com- 
petition of  the  market"  as  the  "best  test  of 
truth";  and  I  believe  with  John  Milton  that 
we  should  let  "truth  and  falsehood  grapple; 
whoever  knew  truth  put  to  the  worse  In  a 
free  and  open  encounter?"  I  know  too,  as 
Learned  Hand  wrote,  that:  "The  interest 
protected  by  the  first  amendment  •  •  •  pre- 
supposes that  right  conclusions  are  more 
likely  to  be  gathered  out  of  a  mulUtude  of 
tongues  than  through  any  kind  of  authorita- 
tive selection.  To  many  this  la,  and  always 
will  be.  folly;  but  we  have  staked  upon  It  oxu 
all." 
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Accordingly,  to  suggest  that  freedom  of 
expression  be  curtailed  or  limited  In  any 
respect  Is  a  responsibility  not  to  be  under- 
taken llghUy.  It  Is  not  sufficient  that  there 
may  be  a  sUght  risk  of  harm  or  mlsunder-  ' 
sunding — or  merely  the  possibility  that  the 
Impact  of  the  words  wlU  be  detrimental. 
Considerations  must  be  overriding  to  call  for 
the  Imposition  at  such  limitation  on  the 
freedoms  assured  by  the  first  amendment. 

It  is.  of  course,  true  that  there  exist  In  the 
law  some  restraints  on  freedom  of  expression 
which  have  evolved  In  certain  cU-cumstances 
when  courts  and  legislatures  have  felt  that 
the  social  value  involved  In  Imposing  such 
limitation  transcended  the  Importance  of 
free  expression.  Putting  It  another  way. 
though  the  language  of  the  first  amend- 
ment on  Its  face  appears  uncompromising. 
It  has  become  clear  that  a  Justifiable  re- 
striction In  order  to  serve  higher  social  In- 
terests will  not  be  construed  as  an  Infringe- 
ment upon  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
amendment. 

It  Is,  for  example,  now  established  that 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression  may  be 
subordinated  In  proper  Instances  to  the 
"right  of  privacy";  to  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  suppress  seditious  speech  or 
wrlUng;  and  to  the  laws  of  libel  and  slander: 
And  perhaps  It  would  be  relevant  to  look  at 
each  of  these  briefly. 

Ever  since  Samuel  Warren  and  Louis 
Brandeis  pieced  together  their  article  on 
"The  Right  of  Privacy"  In  the  Harvard  Law 
Review  in  1890  maintaining  that  there 
should  be  recognition  of  such  a  right,  courts 
have  accorded  It  legal  recognijlon  and  have 
been  willing  to  invoke  legal  prohibitions  and 
remedies  to  protect  It. 

One  recognized  limitation  on  the  right  of 
free  expression,  therefore.  U  that  It  does  not 
encompass  the  right  to  make  a  public  dis- 
closure of  private  facts  where  such  facU 
would  be  offensive  and  objectionable  to  a 
reasonable  man  of  ordinary  sensibilities.  In 
this  State,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  right  of 
privacy  has  been  made  statutory;  and  the 
courts  have  enforced  section  61  of  the  clvU 
rights  law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a  person's 
name  or  picture  In  a  story  or  article  about 
him  which  Is  highly  fictionalized  or  with 
which  he  has  no  logical  connection. 

A  second  limitation — the  right  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  Impose  a  restraint  on  seditious 
speech  or  writing — Is,  of  course,  weU  estab- 
lished. The  security  of  the  NaUon  haa  al- 
ways been  a  major  consideration  In  deter- 
mining the  legal  limits  of  free  expression. 
Today,  title  18.  section  2388  of  the  United 
States  Code  embodies  the  Espionage  Act  of 
1917  and  sets  forth  as  punishable  offenses: 
"(1)  Whoever,  when  the  United  States  Is  at 
war,  shall  willfully  make  or  convey  false  re- 
ports or  false  statements  with  Intent  to  In- 
terfere with  the  operation  or  success  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  State* 
or  to  promote  the  success  of  Its  enemlee;  (2) 
Whoever,  when  the  United  States  Is  at  war, 
shaU  willfully  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  In- 
subordination, disloyalty,  mutiny  or  refusal 
of  duty,  in  the  tnllitary  or  naval  forces  ot  the 
United  States;  or  (3)  shaU  willfully  obstruct 
the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  IuJiutt  of  the  service  or 
of  the  United  States."  The  classic  words  of 
Jxistice  Holmes  in  Schenck  v.  rfetcd  States 
are  both  relevant  and  timely : 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  'fire'  In  a  theater  and  causing  a 
panic  •  •  •.  The  question  in  every  case  Lb 
whether  the  words  used  are  used  In  such  cir- 
cumstances and  are  of  such  a  nature  at  to 
create  a  clear  and  present  danger  that  they 
will  bring  about  substantive  evU.  When  a 
nation  Is  at  war,  many  things  that  might  be 
said  In  time  of  peace  are  such  a  hindrance  to 
Its  effort  that  their  utterance  will  not  be  en- 
dured so  long  as  men  fight,  and  that  no  court 
could  regard  them  as  protected  by  any  con- 


stitutional right.  It  seems  to  be  admitted 
that  If  an  actual  obstruction  of  the  recruit- 
ing ser\'lce  were  proved,  liability  for  worde 
that  produced  that  effect  might  be  enforced." 
A  third  area  of  limitation  la  that  of  libel 
and  slander.  For  we  have  traditionally  recog- 
nized that  freedom  of  expression  does  not 
extend  to  defaming  another  ot  to  utteiiag 
untrutlis  detrimental  to  his  character. 

Other  existing  limitations  are  sUiUlarly 
familiar— such  as  the  legal  prohibltloa 
against  obscenity  even  though  the  meaning 
of  obscenity  is  itself  at  least  evasive. 

Underlying  the  legal  restraints  on  the  free- 
dom of  expression  Is  the  basic  recognlUon 
that  the  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  press  must  be  viewed  la 
the  broader  context  of  national  interest  and 
social  effect — and  this  Imposes  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  under  certain  conditions  aa 
obligation  to  remain  silent. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  that  I  propose 
to  examine  with  you  two  rather  unrelated 
areas  of  present  concern  where,  I  submit, 
freedom  of  expression  should  today  be  tem- 
pered by  an  obligation  to  remain  silent. 

The  first  aspect  Involves  disclosure  of  In- 
formation learned  In  the  high  councils  of 
Government  or  In  relationships  at  high  levels 
where  public  Interest  Is  great  The  Issue 
has  recently  arisen  In  various  forms.  There 
have  been  books  and  articles  about  President 
Kennedy  and  his  months  In  the  White  House. 
There  have  been  magazine  revelations  of  a 
conversation  which  Adlai  Stevenstm  held 
with  a  television  commentator  Just  before 
his  death  In  which  matters  of  great  national 
significance  were  discussed  long  after  mid- 
night. There  haa  been  the  Panfanl  affair 
In  which,  by  publishing  a  report  about  a 
"peace  feeler"  from  North  Vietnam,  the  St. 
Louis  P06t-Dlspatch  may  have  affected  the 
progress  of  preliminary  peace  negotiations 
and  contributed  to  the  later  resignation  of 
Mr.  Fanfanl  as  Italian  Foreign  MlnUter. 

Admittedly,  each  of  these  situation*  poses 
Its  own  particular  problems  and  raises  Itn 
own  particular  questions.  But  there  is.  I 
suggest,  a  common  and  fundamental  con- 
cern: It  Is  whether  there  Is  not  In  aU  these 
cases  an  obligation  to  remain  silent  If  there 
Is  danger  that  publication  may  adversely  af- 
lect  the  national  Interest. 

In  the  case  of  the  press — whether  It  be 

newspaper,  magazine,   television,  or  radio 

I  suggest  that  the  limitation  can  only  be 
self-dlsclpllne  and  self-imposed  reetralnt; 
not  because — as  Warren  and  Brandeis  made 
clear — the  freedom  of  the  press  U  or  should 
be  untouchable;  but  because  a  free  preas  and 
"the  people's  right  to  know"  should  not  be 
tinkered  with  easily.  But  the  press  must 
also  accept  Its  full  responsibility:  When  the 
choice  Is  between  increased  circulation  and 
national  Interest,  there  must  be  no  question 
where  the  press  stands. 

Thus,  In  the  case  of  a  newspaper  alerted 
to  a  story  about  a  "peace  feeler"  and  know- 
ing that  deeply  sensitive  negotiations  may 
be  affected  by  disclosure,  the  national  in- 
terest, I  submit,  would  require  that  it  re- 
frain from  publication  until  such  time  as  the 
facts  can  be  made  known  with  accuracy  and 
safety.  When  a  commentator  and  a  maga- 
zine report  some  of  Adlal  Stevenson's  state- 
ments about  Vietnam"  when  his  death  has 
made  It  impossible  to  be  certain  of  his  pre- 
cise words,  their  Implications  and  context, 
national  Interest,  I  suggest,  calU  for  decent 
hesitancy  before  rushing  a  commentator's 
recollections  Into  print.  The  press  would  do 
well  to  write  large  on  Its  walls  the  wisdom 
of  Lord  Acton,  who  said  In  lila  lecture  on 
the  study  of  history  some  70  years  ago: 

"If  In  our  tincertainty.  we  must  often  err. 
It  may  be  sometimes  better  to  risk  excess  In 
rigor  than  in  likdulgenoe,  for  then  at  leaat 
we  do  no  Injury  by  loss  of  principle." 

A  second  phase  of  this  problem  Involves 
the  obligation  to  remain  silent  Incumbent  on 
those  who  have  served  In  high  governmental 
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office  and  are  able  to  publish  memoirs  baaed 
on  access  to  private  and  confidential  dlscus- 
dona.  There  has  always  been  a  widespread 
Interest  in  nnside"  stories  about  famous 
people;  and  the  interest  has  been  deep  and 
intense  In  the  case  of  President  Kennedy. 
Those  who^erved  under  him  are  In  a  position 
to  bear  jjersonal  witness  to  discussions  and 
decisions,  some  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance. The  asserted  justification  for 
their  publication  is  that  these  things  oc- 
curred and  the  people  are  entitled  to  know 
the  facts.  But,  I  submit,  that  does  not  go 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  real  ques- 
tion Is  not  merely  whether  something  tran- 
sited, but  If  and  when  It  should  properly  be 
made  known.  Whether  or  not  to  exercise 
freedom  of  disclosure  under  the  broad 
blanket  of  "the  people's  right  to  know"  must 
be  weighed  against  the  consequences  of  such 
disclosure:  and  when  the  revelations  relate 
to  matters  affecting  national  concern,  every 
word,  every  Implication,  every  nuance  be- 
comes meaningful  and  the  accuracy  of  the 
reporter's- recollection  crucial.  Moreover,  if 
there  Is  a  danger  that  such  disclosures  may 
stifle  freedom  of  discussion  among  high  Gov- 
ernment officials  for  fear  of  subsequent 
"Interpretive"  revelation,  then  the  national 
intereot  will  Indeed  be  111  served. 

It  Is  both  true  and  Ironic  In  this  connec- 
tion that  In  private  enterprise  the  employer- 
employee  relationship  Imposes  a  well-estab- 
lished and  enforceable  burden  prohibiting 
the  employee  from  dlv\ilglng  confidential  In- 
formation acquired  during  the  course  of  his 
employment  This  responsibility  properly 
delineated  extends  beyond  the  term  of  a 
man's  actual  employment.  Moreover,  this 
obligation  Is  Imposed  whether  or  not  there  la 
a  specific  provision  In  the  employment  con- 
tract requiring  the  employee  to  retain  such 
trade  secrets  In  confidence. 

Is  It  not  appropriate  to  suggest  that  a 
similar  limitation  should  apply  to  those  who 
serve  in  our  high  Government  councils  and 
who  may  thereby  become  privy  to  matters  of 
confidence  and  highest  consequence? 

I  would  think  that  a  Presidential  directive 
might  be  issued  specifically  setting  forth 
limitations  with  reference  to  disclosure  of 
information  acquired  during  the  course  of 
such  Government  service.  This  might,  for 
exampyle,  provide  that  such  memoirs  not  be 
published  until  a  certain  period  of  time  tUM 
paaaed  following  termination  of  govem- 
moitaJ  service — or  perhaps  until  those 
directly  involved  in  the  dlscloewes  are  no 
longer  serving  the  Government.  This  would 
gain  perspective  for  the  writers  and  histor- 
ians who  are  seeking  to  capture  It.  Cer- 
tainly, no  facta  will  be  lost  and  perhaps  a  few 
more  remembered. 

However  the  problem  Is  approached,  it 
•eems  to  me  clear  that  the  obligation  to 
remain  silent  should  not  in  this  Instance  be 
left  to  whim,  to  interpretatloa  or  to  indl- 
Tldual  Judgment.  What  Is  at  stake  is  of  con- 
cern not  only  to  our  leaders  but  to  all  of  us 
as  a  Nation  and  deserves  our  thought  and 
attention. 

I  now  want  to  turn  to  a  second  problem 
which  la  far  more  perplexing  and  disturb- 
ing— the  problem  of  the  Vietnam  protest 
movement.  It  Is  here  that  "the  obligation 
to  remain  silent"  has.  it  seems  to  me,  found 
its  most  disturbing  And  even  agonizing 
challenge. 

Let  me  begin  by  restating  my  full  recogni- 
tion and  total  support  for  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  dissent:  and  my  awareness — as  I 
Indicated  during  the  McCarthy  era — that  U 
the  time  should  ever  cotne  tn  this  country 
when  our  right  to  dissent  were  to  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy,  then  our  American  body  politic 
and  our  fundamental  tnstltutlona  would  be 
•ataa  from  within  by  a  malignancy  far  worse 
than  anything  we  oould  encounter  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  alao  recognise  that  our  history  and  tradi- 
tion have  long  upheld  the  right  ot  those  wtM 


have  wanted  to  speak  out  against  what  they 
regarded  as  an  unjxist  war.  We  have  done 
honor  to  men  such  as  Thoreau  who  preferred 
jail  to  paying  taxes  in  support  of  a  war  he 
thought  iniquitous:  and  to  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who  put  his  opposition  into  the 
poetry  spoken  by  his  Hosea  Blglow. 

During  the  Philippine  War  of  1899 — as 
Prof.  Henry  Steele  Commager  has  reminded 
us — the  United  States  threw  her  military 
might  Into  defeating  what  was  called  an  in- 
surrection and  there  erupted  In  this  country 
an  excited  outburst  of  protest  and  opposition 
among  Intellectuals  and  others.  This  was 
the  war  about  which  the  poet  William 
Vaughn  Moody  wrote  In  his  poem  "To  A 
Soldier  Fallen  In  the  Philippines": 

"Let  him  never  dream  that  his  bullets  scream 
Went  wide  of  its  Island  mark 
Home  to  the  heart  of  his  darling  land 

Where  she  stumbled  and  sinned  in   the 
dark." 

This  kind  of  opposition  has  also  been  fa- 
miliar in  other  Instances  where  some  have 
felt  our  Nation  "stumbled  and  sinned  in  the 
dark- 
While  I.  therefore,  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  the  freedom  of  dissent 
even  In  time  of  war.  I  submit  that  we  must 
not  be  led  astray  by  semantics.  As  a  nuitter 
of  fact,  the  freedom  of  dissent  presents  a 
most  difficult  dilemma  precisely  because  it  Is 
such  an  easy  freedom  to  exercise  in  the 
name  of  liberty.  But  dissent  merely  for  the 
sake  of  dissent  Is  not  and  has  never  l>een  the 
same  as  a  solution;  eloquence  for  the  sake 
of  eloquence — no  matter  how  brilliant  or 
soaring — may  be  not  only  Irrelevant  but 
harmful.  The  fact  is  that  the  freedom  of 
dissent — like  all  other  freedoms — encocnpass- 
ee  limitations  of  responsibility:  and  respon- 
sible freedom  Is  distinguishable  from  license 
by  the  reasonable  restraints  and  self-disci- 
pline imposed  upon  it. 

Thus  those  who,  in  the  case  of  Vietnam, 
recognize  the'  enormous  obllg;atlon  which  ac- 
companies reeponalble  dissent — to  be  as  in- 
formed as  possible,  to  be  as  honest  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  as  realistic  as  p>c«elble,  to  be  as 
positive  and  constructive  as  possible — are 
making  Inunenfie  contributions  In  fulfillment 
of  the  highest  role  of  citizenship  in  a  democ- 
racy. Their  views  are  entitled  to  be  heard 
with  both  respect  and  gratitude. 

But  what  does  concern  me  are  the  dissent- 
ers whose  protests  lack  responslblle  thought 
and  direction.  To  the  dead  American  killed 
on  this  very  day  9,000  miles  away — whose 
wrlstwatch  still  ticks  oO  hours  that  no  longer 
have  meaning— such  dissent  can  be  nothing 
lees  than  a  lasting  Injustice. 

I  am  not  concerned  about  the  relative  few 
who  consciously  break  Federal  law  by  burn- 
ing their  draft  cards  or  who  fly  Vletcong 
flags  beneath  the  Washington  Monument. 
If  they  disturb  me  at  all,  It  Is  only  bceause 
of  the  attention  they  receive  In  the  press. 
Nor  am  I  concerned  about  the  handful  who 
on  this  campus  and  elsewhere  raise  money  to 
send  to  the  Vletcong.  They  may  be — as  the 
recent  editorial  In  the  Cornell  Law  Forum 
pointed  out — violating  the  Federal  statute 
which  forbids  any  citizen  from  dealing  with 
any  foreign  government  with  intent  to  In- 
fluence the  conduct  of  that  government  In 
relation  to  a  dispute  or  controversy  with  the 
United  States.  If  so,  they  are  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  law. 

But  none  of  them,  in  my  Judgment,  is  any 
more  typical  of  the  heart  of  the  Vietnam 
protest  movement  than  are  those  who  carry 
red  gasoline  cans  and  offer  free  matches  are 
typical  of  general  American  opinion.  Both 
approAches  are  as  alien  to  America  as  they 
are  to  twioh  other.  The  draft  card  burner  and 
hla  colleagues  are  neither  oowardly  nor  cou- 
rageous. Those  wbo  assault  them  are  nei- 
ther patrloCk;  nor  anti-American.  Both 
groups  are  )ust  sadly  and  profoundly  wrong. 
ThM  real  problem  involving  the  Vietnamese 


protests  haa  far  Iwoader  Implications.  It 
arises  when,  on  this  campxis  and  elsewhere, 
thoughtful  ijeople  who  are  respected  leaders 
in  their  fields,  and  recognized  as  men  and 
women  of  integrity  and  conscience,  confuse 
protest  with  involvement  and  concern  with 
understanding  In  expressing  their  dissent. 

All  of  us  are,  for  example,  moved  and 
saddened  by  the  deaths  of  Innocent  people 
in  Vietnamese  villages.  But  tragically  there 
is  no  exit  In  war  through  Which  the  innocent 
can  escape  dying  with  the  guilty:  there  is  no 
bullet  which  sees  only  the  soldier  eind  not 
the  civilian — no  bomb  which  distinguishes 
between  an  adult  and  an  Infant.  Innocent 
people  also  died  in  England  during  the  blitz, 
in  the  fire  storms  of  Dresden,  in  the  Congo- 
lese blood  bath,  tn  the  bitterness  of  battles 
on  the  Indian-Pakistani  borders. 

Therefore,  to  protest  against  the  death  of 
Innocent  people  In  Vietnam  Is  not  truly  a 
protest  against  the  American  position  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  rather  a  protest  against  war 
itself — against  any  war  waged  by  any  nation 
at  any  time  in  any  place.  It  is  a  protest 
against  the  ultimate  senselessness  of  mutual 
and  voluntary  human  destruction. 

It.  therefore,  denigrates  reason  to  make  the 
death  of  blameless  people  in  Vietnam  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  United  States  with- 
out recognizing  that  the  Vletcong  and  Hanoi 
are  at  this  very  moment  also  killing  the  Inno- 
cent.   Their  machines  of  war  do  not — as  far 
as  I   know — poeseee  the  enviable  judgment 
either  to  kill  only  the  deserving  or  to  malm 
only  the  guilty.    The  final  irony  Is  that  those 
in  this  country  who  protest  on  this  score 
direct  their  protests  against  the  one  nation 
which  has  zealously  tried  to  alter  the  direc- 
tion   away    from    war — our    own.      Can    we 
really  believe  that  injustice  and  Inhumanity 
will  stop  if  the  United  States  simply  with- 
draws from  Vietnam?     Should   we  remind 
ourselves  of  forgotten  places  like  Mongolia 
and  Tibet?    Should  we  ask  whether  Cuban 
prisons   are  fllled  only  with  felons?     Of   If 
the   guns   carried    by   Vopos    at    the   Berlin 
Wall  are  just  props  in  some  grand  charade? 
To  speak  up  responsibility  about  Vietnam 
today  calls  for  far  more  than  slogans  and 
marches  and  banners.    It  calls  for  weighing 
all    aspects    carefully   and    thoughfully.      It 
requires  taking  Into  account  the  fact  that 
today    in    Vietnam — behind    the    battlelines 
and  the  headlines — we  are  trying  to  create 
the  conditions  of  freedom  for  a  people  who 
have  never  known  it;  that  even  as  men  die 
in  South  Vietnam,  schools  are  being  erected, 
children  are  being  given  libraries,  hospitals 
are  going  up,  agricultural  methods  are  being 
improved,  new  roads  are  being  put  in.     It 
calls   for  recognizing   that  dvirlng  the  past 
6   years   the   United  States  has  built   4,682 
classrooms,    set    up     12.000    Tillage    health 
clinics,    eetablUhed    700    factories;    that    in 
1065  alone  we  provided  7  million  textbooks. 
Those  who  believe  our  withdrawal  from 
South  Vietnam  today  will  ad^'ance  the  cause 
of   peace   and   freedom   must   ask:    Will   we 
truly  be  furthering  either  jjeace  or  freedom 
by  abandoning  the  r>eople  of  Vietnam?     Or 
will  we  be  relegating  them — and  possibly  the 
people  of  all  Asia — to  a  darkness  in  which 
dissent   Is   never   heard   and   In   which  free 
choice  is  never  granted?    And  it  is  especially 
right  and  fitting  that  these  questions  should 
be   asked    at   our   colleges   and    universities 
where  the   cries  for   withdrawal   are  so  In- 
sistently heard. 

At  the  outset  of  this  lecture.  I  mentioned 
the  fear  which  stalked  the  American  campus 
13  or  14  years  ago  and  imposed  a  blanket 
of  silence  on  faculty  and  students.  Happily 
today  freedom  of  expression  and  the  freedom 
of  dissent  are  widely  asserted.  But  it  Is  at 
•  university — above  all  other  places — that 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  measured  and 
the  rational  course  rather  than  the  emotional 
and  Impetuous  one.  For  a  major  charge 
placed  on  a  college  and  university  is  not  only 
to  stimulate  concern,  not  only  to  encourage 
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the  expression  of  Individual  views,  l>ut  ---nj- 
to  convey  true  understanding  of  the  Im- 
portance of  forming  judgments  with  care  and 
clarity  on  the  basis  of  relevant  facts,  atul  to 
contribute  positive  altomaUves  based  on 
thoee  facts.  And  it  is  in  the  formatton  of 
such  judgments  that  one  must  carefully 
weight  the  question  ot  when  there  Is  an 
obllgatlMi  to  speak  out  and  when  to  remain 
silent. 

John  Masefield  in  a  few  words  set  forth 
the  role  of  a  university  in  times  such  as  these 
and  In  dealing  with  issues  such  as  this  one: 

"It  (a  university)  is  a  place  where  those 
who  hate  Ignorance  may  strive  to  know, 
where  those  who  perceive  truth  may  strive  to 
make  others  see;  where  seekers  and  learners 
alike,  banded  together  In  the  search  for 
knowledge,  will  honor  thought  In  all  its 
finer  ways,  will  welcome  thinkers  in  distress 
or  In  exile,  will  uphold  ever  the  dignity  of 
thought  and  learning  and  wlU  exact  stand- 
ards tn  theee  things  •  •  •.  In  these  days  of 
broken  frontiers  and  collapsing  values,  when 
the  dams  are  down  and  the  floods  are  making 
misery,  when  evwy  future  looks  somewhat 
grim  and  every  ancient  foothold  has  become 
something  of  a  quagmire,  wherever  a  uni- 
versity stands.  It  stands  and  shines;  wherever 
it  exists,  the  free  minds  of  men,  urged  on  to 
full  and  fair  enquiry,  may  still  bring  wisdom 
Into  human  affalra." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  TBX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22. 1966    c 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
Mr.  Robert  Norman's  permission  to  print 
hla  letter  In  the  Conressional  Record 
because  I  feel  It  demonstrates  a  basic 
weakness  in  the  fabric  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  as  It  was 
passed  last  year.  The  problems  he  points 
up  would  be  eliminated  if  we  could 
change  to  a  system  of  broad  grants  to 
States  without  strings  attached 

The  letter  follows: 

FARIBAm,T  PDBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

Faribault,  Minn..  March.  1.  1966. 
Hon.  Albbt  H.  Qtnx. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  DC. 

DzAx  M».  QuTs:  Because  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  wish  to  evaluate  UUe 
I  of  Public  Law  89-10,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  I  wish  to  make 
some  personal  observations  to  you  on  the 
effect  of  this  Uw  upon  the  public  schools 
of  Minnesota. 

In  this  State,  there  are  some  school  dis- 
tricts that  have  established  excellent  school 
systema.  Taxpayers  have  been  willing  to 
support  educational  programs  that  attempt 
to  meet  the  needs  of  aU  pupils.  Other  school 
districts,  in  order  bo  save  tax  money,  have 
neglected  their  schools.  PubUc  Law  89-10 
favors  the  school  districts  that  have  not 
been  willing  to  support  good  schools.  With 
the  help  of  Federal  funds,  they  are  aUe  to 
establish  educational  programs  that  other 
schooU  dUtrtcts  have  been  supporUng  lo- 
caUy.  Programs  already  In  existence  are  not 
eligible  for  Federal  school  aid  under  Publlo 
Law  89-10. 

Minnesota  has  a  number  of  small  weak 
high  school  districts  that  should  be  reor- 
ganized Into  larger  unlta.  The  effect*  of 
Public  Law  89-10  U  that  It  encourages  ttM 
weak  school  districts  to  resist  reorganlsatian 


more  than  ever.  Even  with  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  to  help  educationally  deprived 
children  In  these  districts,  the  students  in 
small  school  districts  wUl  be  cheated  out  of 
an  adequate  education. 

Although  Pia>llc  Law  89-10  was  not  intend- 
ed to  provide  general  Federal  school  aid,  it 
acttially  la  a  general  aid  bill  because  over 
90  percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
United  States  are  eligible  to  receive  funds. 
The  worst  featxire  of  the  law  U  the  Federal 
redtape  and  Interference  In  local  school  af- 
fairs in  its  administration. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  legislation  was 
passed  and  its  administration  established 
without  the  advice  and  assistance  of  experi- 
enced, professional  public  school  administra- 
tors. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  H.  Norman, 
SuperintcTident  of  SchooU. 


Save  the  Ciuldrea  Federation:  Helping  the 
Poor  To  Fight  Poverty— Part  III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TXNNESS^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  22. 1966 

Mr,  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Save  the  Children  Federa- 
tion Is  to  be  commended  by  all  of  us  for 
Its  role  in  helping  our  less  fortunate  citi- 
zens to  help  themselves  in  dignity.  To- 
day I  submit  part  m.  the  conclusion  of 
the  story  of  SCF.  for  publication  in  the 
Record. 

Chlld-famlly-conmnmlty  sponsorships  are 
the  fastest  growing  overseas  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Save  the  ChUdren  Federation. 
With  several  of  these  concentrated  in  one 
locale,  trained  Federation  fieldworkers  can 
guide  a  central  cooperaUve  program  for 
mutual  Improvement.  Thirty  such  qx>n- 
sorshlps  offered  by  an  American  corporation 
have  helped  the  Greek  village  of  Pentapolls 
t\u-n  into  a  thriving  poultry  center  where  in- 
creased family  Incomes  offer  greater  support 
for  the  schools  and  better  health  faciUUes. 

Near  SeoiU,  Korea,  23  sponsorships  helped 
to  reclaim  a  wasted  river  basin  for  fertile 
farms  for  33  refugees  who  were  also  suppUed 
with  farming  tooU,  Improved  potato  seed  and 
fertilizer  as  they  resetUed  their  families. 
That  even  one  self-help  sponsorship  can  af- 
fect community  improvement  was  demon- 
strated tn  the  Lebanese  vUlage  of  A'na.  Not 
only  did  It  provide  medical  aid  and  clothing 
for  a  child,  but  it  also  sparked  a  youth  club 
to  organize  the  first  town  Ubrary  which  now 
serves  260  school  children. 

Programs  for  economic  aid  abroad  are  not 
new,  but  what  makes  the  work  of  Save  the 
ChUdren  Federation  unlqtie  U  the  person- 
to-person  power  tor  social  renewal— bringing 
not  only  material  rewards  but  also  that  In- 
tangible sense  of  "community."  Personal 
Involvement  of  a  sponsor  with  the  child  and 
famUy  he  is  helping  plays  a  vital  role  in 
kindling  new  concepts  of  seU-worth  and  in 
strengthening  the  family's  resolve  to  achieve 
fuU  self-support  In  giving  a  personal  serv- 
ice to  needy  people  whwe  they  Uve,  trained 
workers  of  the  federation  help  them  to  direct 
their  own  resources  m<xe  effectively  and  sus- 
tain them  during  the  difflctilt  period  of 
change.  Cheered  by  the  personal  interest  of 
these  fedwatlon  friends,  deprived  people  find 
direction  for  moving  ahead  to  the  main- 
stream of  progress.  The  federation's  q>on- 
sorshlp  prognun.  widening  reepect  and  mu- 


tual tmderstandlng  between  peoples,  la  build- 
ing a  foundaUon  for  world  feUowahlp  and 
prosperity. 

In  the  poverty  pockets  of  our  own  country 
federation  self-help  acUvlUes  show  victims 
of  poverty  how  to  avaU  themselves  of  unex- 
pended personal  reeources  and  how  to  use 
them  effectively  to  wage  their  own  campaign 
against  poverty.  In  the  Appalachian  hamlet 
of  Lower  Mill  Creek  stood  nine  splintery 
shacks.  The  men  and  their  families  who 
lived  there  yearned  for  safe  weatherproof 
homes,  but  stoically  endured  th^e  condlUons 
because  they  had  no  money  and  could  see  no 
way  to  cliange.  The  federaUon  worker 
showed  them  that  it  coiUd  be  done.  First,  the 
men  worked  out  a  budget  for  each  house: 
next,  they  worked  out  a  plan  for  the  number 
of  man-days  each  one  cotild  give  to  their 
housing  project.  With  a  small  interest-free 
loan  from  the  federation  they  went  to  work. 
They  placed  a  foundation  under  one  house! 
covered  five  hoxises  with  weatherboard,  nailed 
down  flooring,  hammered  sheetrock.  installed 
windows  and  screens,  and  painted  the  whole. 
Then  the  wives  got  busy  making  curtains 
and  spreads. 

The  families  of  Lower  MUl  Creek  have  be- 
giin  to  believe  in  themselves.  When  people 
can  see  their  own  efforts  reflected  In  a  proj- 
ect that  brings  them  new  security,  they  rec- 
ognize their  greater  worth,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  hitherto  unemployed  time  and 
labor  have  an  unsuspected  value  restores 
self-respect  and  inspires  further  initiative. 

In  like  manner  hundreds  of  Appalachian 
school  committees  have  worked  together  to 
Improve  the  schooU  for  their  children. 
Through  seU-help  projects  they  are  install- 
ing electricity,  nmnlng  water  and  toUete; 
clearing  playgrounds;  and  equipping  school 
kitchens. 

Experience  gained  In  the  practice  of  self- 
help  makes  a  positive  impact  on  the  abiuty 
and  willingness  of  deprived  people  to  Involve 
themselves  tn  the  national  anOpoverty  work. 
As  federation  workers  help  rural  communi- 
ties to  organize,  formmate.  and  submit  their 
own  plans  for  Improvement,  they  are  enlist- 
ing the  poor  in  their  own  cause,  equipping 
them  with  technical  knowledge,  and  sending 
them  forth  to  fight  their  own  battles. 

Through  his  tribute  to  the  federation's 
clothing  program,  the  President  commends 
an  organization  which  has  always  given  first 
consideration  to  the  human  side  of  poverty 
as  It  recognizes  the  deprived  person's  dignity 
and  desire  for  self-fulfillment  and  as  it  in- 
vites private  Individuals  to  make  a  personal 
response  to  the  social  challenge  of  recon- 
etmctlng  a  t>etter  world  for  children  and 
all  humanity. 


Restore  Budget  CoU  in  Special  IHilk 
Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dele- 
tion of  $82  million  In  the  special  milk 
program,  as  pn^josed  in  the  President's 
budget,  would  effect  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  this  program.  Many  areas  of 
the  Nation  have  expressed  concern  over 
this  segment  of  the  proposed  1966-67 
budget.  This  cut  would.  In  effect,  emas- 
culate a  program  designed  to  promote 
sound  nutritional  benefit  to  school  chil- 
dren throughout  the  Nation. 
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In  my  own  State  of  New  York  for  ex- 
ample, the  far-reaching  Impact  of  such 
an  unwise  cut  would  affect  4,020  schools 
pertldpatlnff  in  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram. New  York  State's  allocation 
would  be  reduced  by  an  estimated  $8.6 
million. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducln«  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  permanent 
njeclal  milk  program  and  to  Insure  that 
school  children  receive  top  priority  in 
distribution  of  dairy  products  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 


A  Most  Unnraal  Lcfislator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


IN  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVXS 
Tuesday.  March  22. 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Pred  C.  Atchley  of  SevlervUle. 
Tenn..  la  an  outstanding  and  beloved 
member  (rf  the  Tennessee  Legislature, 
representing  Sevier.  Jefferson,  and  Cocke 
Counties. 

In  a  recent  article  by  Wlllard  Yar- 
brough,  roving  retxirter  and  staff  writer 
for  the  Knoxvllle  News-Sentinel.  State 
Representative  Atchley  was  described  as 
"a  most  unusual  legislator,"  and  well- 
deserved  praise  was  heaped  upon  him. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  fine  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD,  and  I  am  honored  to  add  my 
own  appreciation  and  commendations  to 
those  expressed  in  this  biography. 
IPram  tbe  KnoxvUla  (Tmn.)  N«w>-Scntlnel. 

Mv.  8.  IMS) 
A  Most  TTtroaau.  Tiacrni  jtok:  RnuEscirrATTTB 

FmB>  C.  AscxLXT  bijors  Doxno  BXs  Bmn 
totrm 


(By  WUlard  Tartirough) 

vrtLUt,  Tbtm. — TBtmaaiee's  most  un- 

vmjtd  leghiUttcr  must  b«  Tnd  C.  MdUsy, 
orSsTtarnUe. 

BsprMentAUve  Atdiley  la  a  full-time  mem- 
ber of  tbe  bouae,  keepa  office  hours  0  d&ys  s 
week  »t  hU  own  headquartera  la  ttie  Sevier 
County  Oourthouse. 

The  S-foot.  ftV^-lneh  bundle  ot  energy, 
his  once  turning  red  b&lr  turning  not  gr«y 
but  dark.  radlMee  contentment  in  his  unpaid 
dukedocn.  When  s  Sevier  Oountlan  doesn't 
know  wtiat  else  to  do  About  a  proMem.  big  or 
UfeUe.  tke  goes  to  Fred  Atchley. 

"Tred  never  proulaes  sAjthlng  to  any- 
body.** said  veteran  lawyer  a«orge  Allen, 
secretary  to  the  county  election  commla- 
elon.  "Bis  stock  answer  Is:  Til  do  the  best 
I  can  for  you.'  " 

His  'n>est''  Is  done  for  at  least  a  doeen 
troubled  people  weekdays  and  twice  that 
many  on  Saturdays  when  farmfolk  come  to 
town.  He's  asuaBy  in  his  flrst  floor  office. 
naas  on  door,  at  8:30  ajn.  until  8  p.m..  doing 
biMtness  when  the  oourthouse  Is  otherwise 
•mpty  and  silent. 

Bell  be  In  HsshvUle  starting  March  14  for 
the  special  session  called  by.  Gov.  Prank 
Clement. 

ovrs  TWDtos  Dorrc 

Atohley'a  pcUtlcal  taxTlndblUty— he  bss 
more  Republican  seniority  In  the  legislature 
than  any  other  member  and  Is  ouj|anked  tn 
tenure  only  by  Damoent  BsffManlattTs 
James  H.  Cirmmlnji    Is  uaosaMs  to  his  de- 


votion to  all  comers  la  Sevier,  Jefferson,  and 
Oocke  Oountles,  his  third  dlatrict. 

"He's  a  Republican  ttt  home."  said  Allen. 
"and  a  Democrat  when  he  goes  over  the 
nkountaln  to  Nashville.  He  gets  things  done 
for  his  district  and  the  people." 

Some  time  ago  a  woman  seeking  parole  for 
her  ImprtsonMl  son  met  a  lawyer  In  Atchley's 
office.  She  asked  the  lawyer  what  he  would 
charge  her.  and  he  replied  his  fee  would  be 
♦100.  "How  much  will  I  owe  you?"  she 
ssked  Atchley,  who  Is  said  to  have  replied: 
"You  and  your  family  paid  me  long  ago. 
You've  been  good  to  me.    I  charge  nothing." 

OWirSD   a   BOLLINO    BTOKK 

AXchley  oan  afford  to  give  his  time  and  his 
car  only  because  he  has  a  comfortable  In- 
come from  rent«U  property  and  Investments 
over  the  years.  He  started  out  In  native 
Oatlettsburg  conun  unity,  better  known  as 
Cobtown.  near  Kodak,  with  a  general  store 
and  the  once- familiar  rolling  stores  on 
wheels. 

His  trips  Into  town  fired  his  amotions  and 
his  visits  to  the  oourthouse  quickened  his 
political  seat.  He's  invested  tn  and  sold 
such  buslneeees  as  Insurance,  autotnobUe 
agencies,  and  supermarkets. 

His  trusting  nature,  soon  after  his  Sevler- 
vUle arrival,  taught  him  something  about 
life  in  town.     Allen  tells  the  story: 

"A  10-year-old  lad  came  Into  his  super- 
market one  day  with  a  big  duck  under  his 
arm.  and  asked  Pred  to  buy  It. 

"As  Pred  weighed  the  duck,  the  boy  said 
he  had  more  he  wanted  to  seU.  Pred  wanted 
to  know  why  he  dldnt  bring  all  of  them  at 
once  and  the  lad  explained  he  couldn't  carry 
but  one  at  a  time. 

"So  Pred  bought  five  of  the  boy's  ducks, 
each  time  having  him  turn  the  duck  Into  the 
chicken  pen  out  back.  A  woman  huckster, 
selling  at  the  old  Market  House  In  KnoxvlUe. 
came  by  and  asked  for  ducks. 

"Pred.  Ucklng  his  Ups  with  prospect  of  a 
quick  profit,  went  out  back  to  get  the  ducks. 
He  saw  the  boy  reaching  In  for  a  duck  Then 
Pred  learned  his  lesson.  The  boy  had  sold 
Pred  ons  duck  Ave  times  and  was  about  to 
sell  it  to  blm  again." 

Atchley  admitted  he  had  been  duped  but 
said  he  and  the  crafty  duckboy  today  were 
fast  friends  and  stlU  laugh  about  the 
incident. 

aooMSD  WITH  eascxK 

Atchley's  sense  of  humor  boimces  him 
along.  Even  Mrs.  Atchley,  a  popular  school 
mtisic  teacher  here,  has  learned  to  appreci- 
ate his  special  brand. 

He  kept  talking  about  his  legislative  room- 
mate at  Nashville,  so  Mrs.  Atchley  paid  him 
a  surprise  visit  one  weekend.  She  found 
some  Atchley  cronies  with  him  In  the  hotel 
room. 

Pred  looked  np  and  said:  "Why,  Mom. 
what  are  you  doing  here?"  Mrs.  Atchley  said. 
"I  Just  blurted  out:  "Where's  this  Oracle 
you  say  you've  been  rooming  with?' 

"And  Representative  George  Gracey  stood 
up  and  Introduced  himself." 

"Mom"  hasn't  t>een  remotely  jealous  since, 
and  has  become  tolerant  too  toward  her 
husband's  perpetual  politicking.  Ask  why, 
she  replied:  "Well.  I  now  can  see  what  he's 
doing  to  help  so  many  people.  So  I've  de- 
cided I  should  share  him  with  those  people 
bs  does  so  much  to  help." 

at  SADIO,  aXAI.  SSTATB 

Atchley  wont  admit  to  more  than  S9.  His 
age  Isnt  recorded  at  Nashville.  Won't  even 
say  how  long  he's  been  married.  But  he 
cant  deny  that  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Carolyn 
Marshall  of  SevlervUle  and  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Cnitchfleld.  Dalton.  Oa..  have  long  since  gone 
from  home.  The  Atchleys  have  five 
grandchildren.        

Atchley  Is  now  WSBV  radio  board  chair- 
man, is  former  presldant  of  the  6,00O-watt 
stattoo.  He's  president  of  Cltlaena  Baal 
■state  *  Iroaa  Co..  and  ths  Sevlsr  County 


Pair  Association,  has  served  on  the  chamber 
of  commerce  committee  that  sparked  the 
expanding  industrial  park  here.  He's  been 
Lions  Club  president,  and  has  headed  the 
Sevier  County  High  School  Boosters  Club. 
He  and  Mrs.  Atchley  are  to  be  found  regu- 
larly In  the  Baptist  Church  pews. 

He  has  three  farms,  two  at  Pigeon  Porge 
and  one  at  Kodak.  He  owns  rental  bovises 
and  business  properties,  and  doesn't  have  to 
do  a  thing. 

Recently  the  Sevier  County  Republican 
convenUon  heaped  praise  on  him  with  a 
resolution,  telling  about  his  18-year  service 
in  the  legislature  and  acknowledging  that  he 
could  have  any  Republican  office  he  might 
even  choose  In  Sevier  County.  Lest  anyone 
worry,  however,  he's  happy  Just  being  a 
member  of  the  Tennessee  House. 

HK'S  A  LrTTLS  EMBARSASSED 

While  sitting  in  the  bouse  one  day  reading 
his  mall,  Atchley  heard  his  name  mentioned. 
Rep.  Burnett  Bush.  Chestnut  Hill,  represent- 
ing the  same  territory,  got  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  a  resolution  that  nanted  a  new 
State  bridge  on  Highway  66  here  "The  Fred 
C.  Atchley  Bridge."  Senator  Roy  Crawford. 
Maryvllle.  passed  It  in  the  Senate.  The  sur- 
prise actually  embarrassed  the  naturally-red 
faced  wonder  from  Cobtown. 

Actually,  the  business  speculator  (that's  a 
grade  higher  than  EUist  Tennessee  mule- 
skinner)  was  embarrassed  about  this  story. 
When  he  learned  the  writer  was  gathering 
information  from  his  friends,  he  capitulated 
In  his  office. 

"I  enjoy  keeping  this  office  open,"  he  said. 
"I  Just  get  a  kick  out  of  helping  people." 

When  election  day  dawns  he  long  since  has 
done  his  campaigning  from  day-to-day 
doings. 

At  8  p.m.,  three  yoimgsters  stuck  their 
heads  into  his  office  and  asked  for  Coke 
change,  laying  a  quarter  on  his  table.  Atch- 
ley made  the  change,  then  shoved  the  boys' 
last  quarter  back  to  them.  A  few  years  from 
now  those  boys  will  be  voters,  too. 


Voter  RccittratioB 

>        

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAiJroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

tJlT.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant developments  toward  perfecting 
the  democratic  process  in  the  United 
States  in  recent  years  was  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  and  subse- 
quent efforti  In  the  direction  of  unl- 
verslal  registration  to  vote. 

My  own  State  of  California  has  always 
been  a  leader  in  attempts  to  bring  as 
many  persons  to  the  polls  to  vote  as  pos- 
sible. I  am  currently  qx>nsorlng  a 
registration  drive  in  my  own  district 
and  I  am  sending  the  following  message 
to  each  household  in  the  district : 

Dkak  Puzms:  As  your  Congressman,  It  Is 
my  duty  to  xirge  you  to  take  part  In  de- 
termining the  future  at  America.  Register 
to  vote  If  you  are  not  now  registered.  Con- 
gress has  expressed  its  Intent  that  every 
citizen  should  vote.  Remember,  you  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  quality  of  your  elected  of- 
ficials. Deadline  to  register  to  vote  in  the 
June  T  primary  Is  April  14. 
Sincerely, 

OsoBCK  E.  Brown,  Jr., 

Member  ol  Congress. 
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You  Must  Registeb  bt  April  14 
If  you:  1.  Have  not  registered  In  California 

before;  3.  Have  moved,  changed  your  name 

legally,  or  wish  to  change  your  pollUcal  party 

afllllatloin;  3.  Palled  to  vote  In  the  November 

1984  general  election. 
Registration  headquarters:  4304  Brooklyn 

Avenue,  East  Los  Angeles,  phone:  263-9383; 

4408   Melrose   Avenue,   Los   Angeles,   phone: 

666-5442. 

Drive  chairman:  Well-known  East  Los 
Angelee  civic  leader  Richard  M.  Calderon. 

You  oan  register  at  all  fire  stations,  dty 
halls,  many  markets,  registrar  of  voters  office 
(808  North  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles)  or  call 
headquarters  for  information. 
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The  National  Water  CommUsion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22. 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
"Xmerica  in  Conffrest  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Water 
Oommission  Act." 

THK  NATIONAL  WATER  COMMISSION 

SBC.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  tiie  Na- 
tional Water  Commission  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission") . 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  members,  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President.  Members  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President.  No  member  of  the 
Commission  shall,  during  his  period  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Oommission,  hold  any  other  posi- 
tion as  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  except  as  a  retired  officer  or  retired 
civilian  employee  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Chairman")  from  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Commission  may  each 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  of  8100  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  tn  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  In  the  Oommis- 
sion. Each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  TJS.C. 
V3b-a)  for  persons  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  have  an  Execu- 
tive Director,  who  shall  be  app(rinted  by  the 
Chairman  with  the  approval  ot  the  President 
and  shall  Im  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided by  law  for  Level  IV  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
ecutive Salary  Schedule.  The  ExecuUve  Di- 
rector shaU  have  such  duties  and  reeponsl* 
bUltles  as  the  Chairman  may  assign. 

Dums  or  THs  commission 
Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  n- 
vlew  present  and  anticipated  naUonal  water 
resource  problems,  making  such  projections 
ct  water  requirements  as  may  be  necessary 
and  Identifying  alternative  ways  of  meeting 
these  requirements — giving  consideration, 
among  other  things,  to  conservation  and 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  supplies.  In- 
creased usability  by  reducUon  of  pollution, 
innovations  to  encourage  the  highest  eco- 
nomic use  of  water,  Interbasln  transfers,  and 
technolo^cal  advances  such  as  desalting  and 
waste  water  purification  and  reuse;  (2)  oon- 
•Ider  economic  and  social  conseqeunces  of 


water  resoiuroe  development,  including,  for 
example,  the  impact  of  water  resource  devel- 
opment on  regioruU  economic  growth,  on  In- 
stitutional arrangements,  and  on  aesthetic 
values  affecUng  the  quality  of  life  ot  the 
Amerlo€kn  people;  and  (3)  advise  on  such 
sp>eclflc  water  resource  matters  as  may  be 
referred  to  it  by  the  President  and  the  Water 
Resources  CouncU. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consult  with 
the  Water  Resources  CouncU  regarding  Its 
studies  and  shall  furnish  its  proposed  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  Council  for  re- 
view and  conunent.  The  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  such  interim  and 
final  reports  as  it  deems  appropriate,  and  the 
Council  shall  submit  to  the  President  Its 
views  on  the  Commission's  reports.  The 
President  shall  transmit  the  Commission's 
final  report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
such  comments  and  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  not 
later  than  five  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

POWERS  or  THk   commission 
Sbc.  4.  (a)   The  Commission  may  (1)   hold 
such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places,  take  such  testimony,  and  receive  such 
evidence  as  it  may  deem  advisable;   (3)  ac- 
quire, furnish,  and  equip  such  office  space 
as  IS  necessary;    (3)    use  the  UrUted  States 
mails  in   the   same   manner   and   up<Mi  the 
same  conditions  as  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  United  States;    (4)    employ 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable,  in  accordance  with  the 
civil  service  laws  and  the  Classlflcatlon  Act 
of  1949;  as  amended:  Provided,  That  not  to 
exceed    five    persons   may    be    employed   an 
their  CMnpensatlon  fixed  at  salaries  not  In 
excess  of  GS-18,  without  regard  to  such  laws; 
(5)    procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion  16  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  UB.C. 
&5a)  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  diem  for 
individuals;   (8)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and 
maintain  passenger  motor  vehicles;  (7)  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys   with   public   and   private  c»ganlza- 
tlons  and  transfer  funds  to  Federal  agencies 
and  river  basin  commissions  created  pursuant 
to  title  n  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning 
Act  to  carry  out  such  aspects  of  the  Ocm- 
mlsslon's  functions  as  the  Commission  deter- 
mines can  best  be  carried  out  In  that  man- 
ner; and  (8)   incur  such  necessary  expenses 
and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  con- 
sistent with  an  reasonably  required  to  per- 
form its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  it  la  d»- 
termlned  by  a  majority  of  the  CouncU  that 
testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received 
under  oath. 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    Or    THR    CRATRMAN 

Sec.  5.  (ai  Subject  to  general  policlea 
adopted  by  the  Commission,  the  Chairman 
shall  be  the  chief  executive  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  shall  exercise  its  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  as  set  forth  In  section 
4(a)  (2)  through  section  4(a)(8). 

(b)  The  Chlarman  may  make  such  provi- 
sion as  he  shaU  deem  appropriate  authorla- 
Ing  the  prefcHTnanoe  of  any  of  his  executive 
and  administrative  functions  by  the  Execu- 
tive Director  or  other  personnel  of  tba 
Commission. 

OTHn     rEDERAL     AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commission  shall,  to  tha 
extent  practicable,  utilize  the  services  of  tha 
Federal  water  resource  agencies. 

(b)  Upon  request  of  the  Commlsslodi.  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
river  basin  commission  created  pursuant  to 
tlUe  n  of  the  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  Oommis- 
sion, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  and 
within  the  limits  of  avaUable  funds,  includ- 
ing funds  transferred  for  that  purpose  pur- 


suant to  section  4(a)  (7)  of  this  Act.  such 
information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  It  functions  and  as  may  be  available  to 
or  procurable  by  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (2)  to  detaU  to  temporary  duty  with 
this  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  within  his  administrative 
Jurisdiction  as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
xiseful  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(c)  Financial  and  adjnlnlstratlve  services 
(Including  those  related  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement)  shall  be  provided  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  In 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement  tTom  funds 
of  the  Commission  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services:  Provided,  That  the  regxilatlons  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  the 
coUecUon  of  Indebtedness  of  personnd  re- 
sulting from  erroneous  payments  (5  U5.C. 
46e)  shall  apply  to  the  collection  of  errone- 
ous payments  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
Commission  employee,  and  regulations  of 
said  Administrator  for  the  administrative 
control  of  funds  (31  UJ3.C.  666(g))  shall 
apply  to  appropriations  of  the  Commission: 
and  Provided  further.  That  the  Commission 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations. " 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  aviraa  as  are  required  to 
carry  out  the  piupoees  of  thU  Act. 


Modern-Day  Chaares  in  Small,  Roral 
Commanhies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  study  and  discussion  glyen 
these  days  to  the  future  status  of  tn^n 
towns  and  rural  communities  acroes 
America.  I  personally  beleive  that  small 
rural  communitie«  will  gain  In  impor- 
tance in  the  years  ahead.  They  will  not 
die  as  som«  have  predicted.  Many  al- 
ready are  taking  on  new  life.  In  fact,  we 
can  expect  to  see  more  industrial  and 
commercial-type  rural  develc^Mnent  in 
these  areas.  Agriculture,  too,  will  grow 
in  importance  and  acreage  controls  will 
have  to  be  relaxed  to  meet  the  food  needs 
of  a  growing  population. 

Mr.  Larry  Marcellus,  editor  of  the  Mc- 
Pherson  Coimty,  Kans..  News  and  the 
Inman,  Kans.,  News,  has  written  a  col- 
umn which  intelligently  presentf  the 
problems  facing  the  rural  Kansas  com- 
munity and,  at  the  same  time,  points  out 
how  they  can  be  met. 

The  column  follows: 

Mode«n-Dat  Csakces  in  Small,  Rubal 

Communities 

(By  Larry  Marcellus) 

In  this  modem  day  and  age  we  find  our 
society  constanUy  changing.  ModemizlnK. 
if  you  please. 

One  of  the  more  notable  changes  Is  that  of 
the  small  town  or  rural  community.  So  few 
of  our  small,  rural  commtiniUes  are  accept- 
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Ing  these  modern-day  changes  and  remain  on 
a  static  basis.  Many  don't  want  to  go  to  the 
expanse  of  dressing  up  their  main  streets. 
Many  dont  want  to  bother  about  curbing 
and  guttering  the  residential  area.  It's  even 
a  struggle  tor  many  to  go  to  the  expense 
and  bother  of  Installing  sanitary  facilities 
on  a  townwlde  basis. 

Traveling  over  the  State  a  person  can  see 
which  are  the  progressive  rural  communities. 
Hesston  Is  a  fine  example  In  point. 

With  the  Hesston  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
the  Eicel  Manufacturing  Co.  located  there. 
Hesston,  as  a  town,  pretty  well  had  to  pull 
their  bootstraps  up  and  progress.  If  not, 
the  town  as  such  would  go  backward  while 
these  companies  continued  to  go  forward. 
In  other  words,  Hesston 's  citizens  were  going 
to  be  left  In  the  dust  if  they  didn't  want  to 
keep  up  with  a  couple  of  progressive 
companies. 

Apparently  this  Is  what  is  needed  In  many 
rural  Kansas  smt^ll  town.  Simply  one  person 
or  organization  who  will  go  ahead  with  pro- 
gressive plans  regardless  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  conservative  element  who  are  content 
with  the  way  it  was  done  back  In  grandpa's 
day. 

Some  of  our  progressive  looking  rural 
towns  started  looking  up  when  a  developer — 
local  or  otherwise — started  building  a  new 
house  or  two.  This  in  Itself  will  start  a 
progressive  thinking  running  through  rural 
towns.  Soon  there  are  new  houses  springing 
up  all  over,  and  the  old  houses  with  five 
rooms  and  a  path  are  soon  coming  down. 
Oloae  by  we  have  Moundridge.  Buhler.  and 
Aaaarla  as  examples.  Where  these  were  at 
one  time  farm  centers,  they  are  no%  referred 
to  as  bedroom  communities.  Communities 
where  people  live  who  work  In  larger  centers. 
This  Is  the  trend  all  over  Kansas,  and  we're 
happy  to  see  it.  Recently  there  was  a  paper 
to  come  out  of  Kansas  University  which  In 
effect  stated  that  the  small  farm  town  In 
KftTifMMi  was  on  its  way  out.  The  opinion 
at  that  time  was  that  such  a  town  was  drying 
up  and  blowing  away.  Not  so.  Not  so  long 
as  there  Is  at  least  one  Individual  In  such  a 
town  who  will  put  his  best  foot  forward  and 
start  a  progressive  movement  regardless  of 
the  guffaws  and  criticism  he  will  receive. 

In  larger  centers— centers  of  several  thou- 
sand rather  than  several  hundred,  there  eov 
enough  progressive  thinking  people  to  over- 
come the  conservative  element  who  &ght 
progress  and  the  changing  times.  The  little 
towns  have  a  flght  when  they  buck  up  against 
their  neighbor.  They  have  to  live  a  little 
closer  than  those  of  the  larger  centers.  Fight- 
ing for  a  change  In  a  small  town  Is  like  fight- 
Ing  within  the  family. 

We  feel  these  progressive  changes  will 
•ventually  come  to  the  rural  Kansas  com- 
munity. The  change  Is  moving  in,  but  on  a 
pretty  slow  scale.  Many  a  farm  center  of 
yesterday  U  still  clinging  to  the  beUef  that 
the  farm  population  lant  dwindling  at  a 
very  rapid  rate.  Others  are  slowly  realizing 
this,  and  still  others  bare  f\Uly  accepted  this 
fact  and  are  on  the  forward  move  to  save 
their  town  and  their  name. 

TlMM  are  the  ones  who  will  keep  Kansas 
the  great  state  she  is. 


headed  the  International  Ladles  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  for  34  years. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Dubinsky  for  many  years.  His  wise 
counsel  and  leadership  will  be  sorely 
missed,  but  his  retirement  is  well  de- 
served and  I  wish  him  an  abundance  of 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  the  March  19 
Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled  "Exit 
Little  David": 

Exrr  LmxE  Davto 

With  the  retirement  of  David  Dubinsky 
from  the  labor  movement  after  34  stormy, 
colorful  years.  American  unionism  will  lose 
an  articulate  spokesman. 

Little  David,  born  Dobenlevskl  In  Poland 
74  years  ago,  took  over  the  racket-ridden 
InternaUonal  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  back  In  the  twenties  and  made  it  hon- 
est. He  helped  bring  stability  to  a  chaotic 
Industery.  But  more  than  this,  he  devised 
highly  original  welfare  programs  for  mem- 
bers and  farflung  charities  financed  by  tinion 
funds. 

The  ILOWU  built  an  orphanage  In  China, 
a  trade  school  in  France,  lent  huge  sums  to 
Israel,  supported  a  Boys'  Town  in  Italy. 
Simultaneously  It  helped  rescue  Its  own 
members  ftom  the  garment  district's  no- 
torious sweat  shops,  negotiated  decent  hours 
and  pay,  all  the  while  pursuing  a  militant 
anti-Communist  policy  tinder  the  Dublnskl 
leadership. 

It  Is  probably  true  that  Federal  programs 
such  as  medicare  and  social  security  have 
made  many  of  the  garament  workers'  social 
experiments  seem  quaint  and  dated  today. 
The  union's  pcoud  showpiece  In  the  Poconoe, 
Unity  House,  no  longer  throbs  with  the  po- 
litical reformist  fervor  of  old.  Union  recrea- 
tion programs  must  compete  with  a  score  of 
outside  diversions  for  members'  attention.  A 
consumer  economy  has  shared  its  blessings 
with  garment  worker  and  blurred  Old  World 
class  distinctions. 

But  Dave  Dubinsky  was  part  of  the  ele- 
mental force  that  brought  such  change. 
Given  the  appalling  conditions  of  the  gar- 
ment Indusetry  when  he  first  came  to  power, 
with  workers  an  easy  prey  for  syndicalists 
and  Marxist  radicals,  his  leadership  showed 
remarkable  restraint. 

Dublnskl,  In  fact,  was  a  conservative — In 
the  most  meaningful  and  truest  sense  of  all. 


Exit  Little  David 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF  irrw  ToaK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  196t 

Mr.  DU1£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  labor 
movement  has  lost  a  great  champion  In 
the  retirement  of  David  Dubinsky  who 


Dittin^ished   Flyinf  Cross  Awarded  to 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  Richard  D.  Miller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MABTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
continually  Impressed  by  the  courage  and 
dedication  of  the  men  and  women  serving 
In  our  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam.  Today 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  achievement  of  CWO 
Richard  D.  Miller,  a  career  Army  officer 
now  living  In  Frederick,  Md. 

Chief  Miller  has  recently  been  awarded 
one  of  the  Nation's  highest  mllltaxy  hon- 
ors, the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  for 
his  heroism  In  rescuing  two  wounded  men 
under  heavy  enemy  flre  during  a  battle 
last  year  near  Plelku.    To  accomplish 


his  mission.  Chief  Miller,  a  helicopter 
pilot,  had  to  land  his  craft  in  a  small 
area  on  the  side  of  a  hill  despite  heavy 
ground  fire,  remain  there  while  a 
wounded  American  Special  Forces  ser- 
geant and  a  wounded  Vietnamese  cap- 
tain were  lifted  aboard,  and  then  take 
off  to  safety  through  mortar  fire. 

For  another  exploit  near  Plel  Me,  Chief 
Miller  has  been  awarded  the  Vietnamese 
Cross  of  Valor  with  Palm  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  fully  express 
the  gratitude  we  owe  to  brave  men  like 
Chief  Miller  and  coimtless  other  career 
officers  and  men  of  our  Armed  Forces. 
Besides  serving  with  extraordinary  brav- 
ery on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam,  they 
have  borne  a  large  share  of  the  burden 
of  Instructing  and  training  other  Ameri- 
cans In  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  Al- 
most a  year  In  Vietnam,  Chief  Miller  is 
about  to  move  with  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter to  Fort  Rucker.  Alabama,  where  he 
will  continue  his  work  as  a  flight  instruc- 
tor.. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  sincere  best  wishes  to  CWO  Richard 
D.  Miller,  and  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  article  from  the  Frederick 
News  of  Saturday,  March  5 : 
Wins  DFC  Medal:  Frederick  Aviator  CrrEO 
FOR  Heroism 

(By  Marie  Howell) 
A  Frederick  Army  officer's  heroism  during 
a  Vietnam  medical  evacuation  mission   last 
year   has   earned    him   one   of    the   Nation's 
highest  mUttary  honors. 

Although  CWO  (W-3)  Richard  D.  Miller 
sees  his  heroism  as  "part  of  my  Job,"  Presi- 
dent Johnson  recently  awarded  Miller  the 
Distinguished  Plying  Cross  for  his  rescue  of 
two  wounded  men  during  a  battle  near 
Plelku. 

Miller,  a  helicopter  pilot,  was  on  the  evacu- 
ation mission  at  the  Ehic  Co  Special  Forces 
Camp.  "I  was  No.  4  of  6  ships,"  he  said,  "and 
the  first  three  went  to  the  airstrip  which 
was  under  siege."  Miller's  helicopter  along 
with  the  fifth  aircraft  was  sent  to  rescue  an 
Army  Special  Forces  sergeant  and  a  Viet- 
namese captain  who  had  been  wounded. 

Although  the  fifth  ship  "had  to  break  off" 
because  of  ground  flre.  Miller  managed  to 
bring  his  helicopter  to  the  landing  zone 
When  he  could  not  land  normally.  Miller 
placed  his  front  skids  between  two  stumps 
on  the  side  ol  a  hiU  until  the  wounded  men 
could  be  placed  aboard.  Then,  amidst  mor- 
tar fire,  he  lifted  his  aircraft  to  safely. 

"The  area  was  small  and  there  was  an  In- 
termlngUng  of  friendly  and  enemy  gunfire," 
Miller  expUiiied.  "We  didn't  know  if  we 
were  receiving  gunfire  from  the  enemy  or 
from  our  gun  ships  •  •  •  we  couldn't  tell." 
A  career  officer  with  15  years  of  service. 
Miller  pointed  out  that  he  had  been  under 
heavy  flre  before  this  engagement.  "The  only 
thing  I  was  worried  about  this  time  was 
crashing,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

Quick  to  give  credit  to  his  air  cover.  Miller 
pointed  out  that  "It  was  worse  for  the  gun 
ships  •   •   •  they're  the  unsung  heroes." 

Neither  he  nor  his  attractive  wife  Ruth 
were  aware  that  he  had  been  nominated  for 
the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 

"People  heard  about  it  on  the  radio  and 
called,"  she  smiled. 

In  addition  to  this  award.  Miller  also 
received  the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Valor  with 
Palm  from  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. What  he  describes  "as  another  mili- 
tary action,"  near  Plel  Me  earned  him  this 
award. 

The  Army  officer,  who  returned  home  Mon- 
day after  almost  a  year  In  Vietnam,  has 
logged  "a  little  over  3,600  total  helicopter 
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flying  hours  •  •  •  and  a  little  over  80  hours 
of  combat  duty."  He  has  received  the  Air 
Medal  with  16  clusters  for  his  service. 

During  his  stay  In  Vietnam.  Miller  said 
the  Vietnamese  people's  concern  for  their 
children  "Impressed  me  the  most."  When- 
ever there  was  any  danger,  he  said,  "the  first 
thing  the  Vietnamese  In  Saigon  did  was  look 
for  their  children." 

Although  the  Millers  have  been  married 
for  12  years,  the  past  year  was  the  first  time 
they  had  been  separated.  While  her  hus- 
band was  away,  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  couple's 
4  Vi -year-old  daughter.  Dee.  lived  at  their 
Taney  Court  home  with  the  family  dog. 
Ludwig. 

Around  the  first  part  of  April  the  family 
will  mov»  to  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  where 
Miller  will  serve  as  a  flight  Instructor,  Prior 
to  his  departure  for  Vietnam.  Miller  was 
stationed  at  the  Army  Aviation  School  at 
Fort  Rucker. 

Since  he's  been  home.  Miller  admits  he's 
had  some  trouble  getting  acclimated  to  the 
time  change.  "Tliere's  a  difference  of  about 
11  hours  between  here  and  Vietnam,"  he 
explained  with  a  grin. 

The  Millers  have  made  no  definite  plans 
on  what  they  will  do  before  leaving  for  Ala- 
bama. "We  Just  have  day  to  day  plans  "  he 
Joked. 

MUler.  who  says  he  Ukes  the  service, 
pointed  out  that  his  group  worked  a  7- 
day  week  while  they  were  in  Vietnam. 
"The  taxpayers  are  getting  their  money's 
worth,"  he  added. 

How  did  he  and  his  men  feel  about  the 
anti-Vietnam  demonstraUons?  "Some  peo- 
ple didn't  like  it  •  •  •  but  it's  one  trf  the 
rights  and  we're  over  there  to  protect  In- 
dividual rights,"  he  explained. 


AlWl 


Budget  Bnreaa  Limitations  Threaten  Cut- 
back in  SCS  Watershed  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    ZOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22. 196$ 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
which,  unless  reversed,  will  be  extremely 
harmful  to  future  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  watershed 
program. 

The  Budget  Bureau,  I  have  learned, 
has  Imposed  upon  SCS  severe  limitations 
for  fiscal  year  1967  sharply  curtailing 
the  number  of  approvals  which  can  be 
made  for  both  plarmlng  and  construc- 
tion of  watershed  projects. 

In  addition,  and  despite  the  lack  of 
any  authorization  from  the  Congress, 
the  Budget  Bureau  also  has  placed  a 
limitation  on  the  number  of  watershed 
planning  approvals  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

If  t^e  Budget  Bureau's  limitations  re- 
main In  effect,  the  results  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1966, 
SCS  will  be  able  to  approve  planning  for 
only  eight  additional  watersheds. 

For  all  of  fiscal  year  1967  SCS  will  be 
restricted  to  providing  planning  for  50 
watersheds  and  approving  the  actual 
construction  of  only  35  projects. 

In  comparlslon  with  the  past  oper- 
ation of  the  watershed  program,  these 


limitations  are  extremely  severe.  For 
example,  from  fiscal  year  1963  through 
1965,  SCS  has  made  an  annual  average 
of  114  planning  approvals  and  62  con- 
struction approvals. 

Thus.  If  the  Budget  Bureau's  limita- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1967  are  not  re- 
moved, the  scope  of  the  present  water- 
shed program  will  be  virtually  cut  in 
half. 

The  most  Immediate  problem,  how- 
ever, is  the  Budget  Bureau's  limitatlMi 
on  watershed  planning  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  limitation,  covering  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1966,  restricts  SCS  to 
providing  planning  for  100  watersheds. 

Thus  far  In  fiscal  year  1966,  SCS  has 
given  approval  to  planning  for  92  proj- 
ects. If  similar  assistance  can  he  pro- 
vided for  only  another  eight  watersheds 
before  June  30,  SCS  will  be  faced  with  a 
heavy  backlog  of  planning  requests. 

At  present,  SCS  has  pending  47  such 
requests.  Included  Is  one  from  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  asking  planning  assistance 
for  the  Cai-ter  Creek  watershed  in  Davis 
and  Appanoo.se  Counties.  Almost  cer- 
tainly, more  planning  requests  will  reach 
SCS  before  the  current  fiscal  year  ends. 
In  my  view,  these  planning  limitations 
for  fiscal  year  1966  are  unfair,  l>oth  to 
SCS  and  to  the  local  people  who  are 
awaiting  approval  of  watershed  planning 
requests,  and  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  should  remove  them. 

The  limitations  on  SCS,  both  for  the 
current  and  the  coming  fiscal  year,  were 
imposed  only  about  2  months  ago.  They 
appear  In  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1967,  sent  to  the  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  as  estimates. 

These  estimates,  however,  are  In  fact 
hard  and  fast  limitations,  and  SCS  la 
working  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
estimates  cannot  be  exceeded.  But  even 
though  the  Budget  Bureau  has  Imposed 
the  limitations.  It  has,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  offered  no  explanation  for 
them  to  SCS. 

If  the  planning  llmltatlona  for  fiscal 
year  1966  remain  in  effect  It  will  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  people  on  the  local 
level  who  have  si>ent  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  reaching  agreement  on  the 
watershed  plarmlng  requests  now  pend- 
ing with  SCS. 

Preparation  for  a  SCS  watershed  proj- 
ect requires  an  enormous  amount  of  local 
cooperation,  perhaps  more  than  In  any 
other  Federal  program.  It  requires  coor- 
dination l)etween  farmers  In  the  water- 
shed, State  and  local  conservation  ofQ- 
clals,  and  persormel  In  the  State  SCS 
headquarters. 

Thus,  by  the  time  a  watershed  plan- 
ning request  reaches  SCS  In  Washington, 
It  represents  perhaps  a  year  or  more,  and 
sometimes  several  years,  oif  preliminary 
planning  and  cooperation  among  State 
and  local  o£Bcials. 

If  SCS  carmot  approve  more  than  eight 
additional  planning  requests  during  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  prot>- 
able  result  Is  that  many  of  the  proposed 
watershed  projects  will  never  reach  the 
planning  stage. 

The  danger  of  this  Is  all  the  m^e  acute, 
of  course,  if  the  even  more  restrtctlve 
Budget  Bureau  limitations  for  fiscal  year 
1967  are  kept  In  foree. 


If  this  should  happen,  and  If  many  of 
these  watersheds  never  reach  the  plan- 
ning stage,  then  much  of  the  effort*  to- 
ward cooperation  and  preliminary  plan- 
ning on  the  local  level  wlU  have  been 
spent  In  vain. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  have  Invested 
so  much  time  and  effort  In  these  proposed 
watershed  projects,  the  Budget  Bureau 
should  lift  its  planning  limitations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  wdll  allow  SCS  to  approve  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  planning  requests  be- 
fore June  30,  unhampered  by  an  arbi- 
trary and  unrealistic  limitation.  If  a 
local  watershed  merits  planning  ap- 
proval, SCS  should  be  allowed  to  provide 
that  approval. 

In  addition,  I  think  It  Is  essential  that 
the  severe  Budget  Bureau  limitations  on 
planning  and  construction  for  fiscal  year 
1967  should  be  removed. 

If  the  Budget  Bureau  Itself  does  not  do 
so,  then  I  beUeve  the  Congress  should 
spell  out.  In  language  accompanying  the 
SCS  appr(H>riations  for  next  fiscal  year 
that  these  limltaUons  shaU  not  remain  In 
effect. 

Unless  they  are  removed,  serious 
damage  will  be  done  to  a  time-proven 
program  which  haa  provided  valuable 
benefits  to  rural  America. 

Since  1954,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act,  rural  residents  have  been  able 
to  utilize  SCS  assistance  for  construction 
of  watersheds  in  many  areas  across  the 
Nation, 

These  watersheds  have  provided 
much-needed  measures  for  soil  and  water 
conservation,  as  well  as  for  flood  control 
Moreover,  SCS  now  provides  assistance 
for  recreational  development  at  water- 
shed projects,  and  this  can  be  a  big  help 
In  prcKnotlng  economic  growth  In  some 
rural  areas. 

The  Congress  now  has  before  It  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  new  pro- 
grams for  both  OMiservation  and  rural 
redevelopment  Continued  efforta  la 
these  areas  are,  of  course,  much  to  t>e 
desired. 

_  In  my  view,  however,  It  makes  no  sense 
at  all  to  propose  new  programs  for  ctm- 
servation  and  rural  redevelopment  and. 
at  the  same  time,  sharply  curtaa  the 
nl^y  effecUve  and  widely  supported 
SCS  watershed  program. 

Personally,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  tt  !■ 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
watershed  program  should  suffer  a  severe 
cutback,  and  I  am  therefore  hopeful  that 
the  Budget  Bureau  limltaUons  on  SCS 
will  t)e  lifted.  ^^ 


Qnotionnaire  is  Mittonri's  Niatb  District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

OF  icissoirai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22. 1966 
Mr.  HUNGATE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  of  the  89th  Congress  can  be 
justifiably  proud  of  our  record  achieve- 
ment* during  the  1st  session,  but  many 
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weighty  decisions  must  still  be  made  on 
domestivc  and  foreign  Issues  before  this 
session  ends. 

In  an  effort  to  soiuid  the  sentiment  and 
gain  the  advice  of  my  constituents  on  a 
number  of  our  more  controversial  meas- 
ures and  the  more  pressing  Issues  facing 
us  at  this  time,  I  issued  a  questionnaire 
at  random  throughout  the  Ninth  Dis- 
trict. I  think  the  results  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  request 
permission  to  reprint  the  results 
following : 

1.  Do  you  approve  of  our  Government's 
poUcy  in  Vietnam?  Tes  (1.507),  no  (900), 
undecided    (135). 

a.  Would  you  favor  withdrawal  of  troope 
from  Vietnam,  leaving  the  area  to  Vietcong? 
Tes  (434),  no  (1.038).  undecided  (175). 

b.  Would  you  favor  extending  the  war  with 
widespread  bombing  and  additional  troop 
commitment*?  Tee  (1.577).  no  («88).  un- 
decided (275). 

2.  Should  Red  China  be  admitted  to  the 
XTnlted  NaUona?  Tes  (871).  no  (1,712).  xm- 
declded  (153). 

3.  Is  the  poverty  program  effective  In  your 
area?  Tea  (385).  no  (1.196).  undecided 
(948). 

4.  Do  you  favor  expanding  coverage  of  fair 
labor  standards  and  minimum  wage  laws  to 
farm  workers,  restaurant,  motel,  and  filling 
•taUon  employees?  Tes  (1.759).  no  (867), 
nndedded  (126). 

5.  Would  you  favor  an  Increase  In  oongres- 
■lonal  terms  from  2  to  4  years?  Tee  (1389) , 
no  (1,189).  undecided  (86). 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign V7ars  of  the  United  States  has 
brought  to  my  attention  an  outstanding 
■peech  t>y  Mary  Beth  Anania  on  the  sub- 
ject "Democracy:  What  It  Means  to 
Me" 

hSis&  Anania  was  one  of  five  winners  of 
a  scholarship  award  in  the  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  (rf  the  United 
States  and  its  ladles'  auxiliary.  Miss 
Anania  currently  lives  in  Japan  and  was 
brought  to  Washington  for  the  final 
Judging  as  guest  of  the  VFW. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  by  this  brief 
and  splendid  statement  of  our  national 
Idesds  and  our  democratic  heritage  that 
under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
am  including  Miss  Anania's  speech  in 
the  Congressional  Rzcori)  so  that  it  may 
crane  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  all  those  who  read  the  record  of  our 
proceedings.   Her  speech  f  olloiws : 

DncocKAcr:  What  It  Mxaks  to  Mb 
(By  Mary  Beth  Anania) 

In  election  years  emphatic  posters  cover 
the  cities,  towns  and  countryside  of  America 
and  urgent  speeches  are  given  over  radio  and 
television  axKl  In  public  gatherings.  Bach 
party  vehemently  supports  Its  canrtlrtat— 
and  Its  platform.  The  courses  they  Mlvocat* 
may  differ,  but  they  all  have  a  oommon  goal: 
It  Is  democracy. 


"Democracy  "  The  cry  goes  up,  and  la 
echoed  in  Maine,  Louisiana,  Iowa,  Oregon, 
and  in  every  united  State. 

A  politician  proclaims  his  belief  In,  and 
support  of,  democracy,  and  tlie  voters  sup- 
port him.  But  what  Is  this  Ideal,  so  desir- 
able and  so  powerful  it  Is  written  across  a 
nation  in  boldface  type? 

Representative  democracy  Is  Americanism. 
It  Is  more  than  being  bom  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  and  more  than 
having  American  parents.  It  Is  having,  and 
believing  In,  the  democratic  Ideals  of  free- 
dom, equality.  Justice  and  humanity.  It  is 
feeling  the  obligation  of  citizenship  to  up- 
hold these  Ideals.  It  Is  realizing  that  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  democracy  depends 
on  you.  the  American  citizen,  regardless  of 
your  race,  sex.  color,  or  creed.  Americanism 
is  living  by  those  ideals,  and  defending  them, 
whether  with  words  or  with  bullets. 

The  defense  of  the  United  States  has  been 
met  In  the  past  by  Americans.  Not  all  our 
defenders  were  born  American,  but  they 
believed  so  strongly  In  the  democratic  Ideals 
that  they  were  willing  to  sacrlflc*  of  them- 
selves to  Insure  democracy's  safekeeping. 

Will  our  generation  be  able  to  do  the  same? 
Win  we.  the  future  leaders  of  America,  as- 
sume the  qualities,  physical,  mental.  Snd 
moral,  which  have  protected  her  in  the  past? 
Do  we  believe  In  this  democratic  republic, 
the  United  States  of  America?  America  Is 
our  Nation,  democrftcy  our  heritage.  We  are 
tomorrow's  responsible  Americans,  tomor- 
row's defenders  of  democracy.  Can  we  ful- 
fill our  obligation? 

Tes.  we  can.  If  we  believe  our  "one  Na- 
tion, under  God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
Justice  for  all"  Is  the  Ideal  nation,  and  if 
we  are  willing  to  protect  our  democratic 
heritage,  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge of  democracy. 

Let  us.  then,  shout  to  the  world  this 
meaning- filled  portion,  of  o\ir  American 
creed:  "I  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my  coun- 
try to  love  It;  to  support  Its  Constitution;  to 
obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  de- 
fend It  against  aU  enemies." 

To  do  less  Is  to  deny  our  right  to  the 
privilege  of  being  American. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  DPORD  Mr  Speaker, 
as  a  member  of  a  Special  Education  Sub- 
committee which  visited  a  number  of 
American  oversea  schools  last  winter, 
I  have  taken  a  special  Interest  in  the 
educational  facilities  which  are  offered 
to  the  children  of  U.S.  servicemen  and 
other  Government  employees  who  are 
stationed  overseas.  In  the  past  few  days, 
I  have  Introduced  two  bills  which  are 
designed  to  correct  some  of  the  Inequi- 
ties and  problems  which  this  committee 
uncovered  on  our  trip.  A  more  compre- 
hensive bill,  to  overhaul  the  entire  over- 
seas educational  program,  is  now  being 
prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  overseas 
achool  situation  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  aH  my  colleagues,  and  I 
recommend  to  them  an  article  which  ap- 
peared In  ttke  March  23  edition  of  the 
Army  Times.     This   article   spells   out 


some  of  the  major  problem  areas  as  out- 
lined by  our  committee,  which  was 
headed  by  my  good  friend.  Congressman 
JOHX  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania  ^4  wUl  have 
this  article  reprinted  at  parK.of  the 
Record. 

Oversea      School      Improvements      Needed, 
House   Grocp   Reports 

(By  a  Times  staff  writer) 
Washington. — Many  of  the  schools  for 
children  of  VS.  servicemen  overseas  are  giv- 
ing a  "highly  questionable"  education  In 
overcrowded  cleissrooms  that  often  lack  text- 
books. That  Is  the  conclusion  of  a  special 
House  education  subcommittee  that  visited 
18  areas  all  over  the  world  on  a  34-day  trip. 
The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Representative 
John  H.  Dbnt,  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania, 
reported  that  dependent  schools  operated  by 
the  Defense  Department  range  from  "excel- 
lent to  deplorable."  and  "much  could  be 
done  to  Improve  the  system." 

The  7.100  V3.  teachers  In  the  school  sys- 
tem have  been  engaged  In  a  running  battle 
with  the  Defense  Department  over  the  last 
few  years,  claiming  that  they  are  underpaid 
and  are  not  given  the  necessary  facilities, 
equipment,  and  textbooks.  The  dispute 
grew  so  bitter  that  In  1964  there  was  talk 
of  a  teachers'  strike,  and  a  pay  raise  was 
nearlng  final  action  In  Congress  last  week. 

In  effect,  the  Dent  subconvmlttee  report 
agreed  with  the  teachers,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  education  of  166.000  children  In  327 
schools  around  the  world.  Defense  spends 
$79  million  a  year  to  operate  the  equivalent 
of  the  ninth  largest  school  district  In  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  Dent  report  spelled  out  eight  major 
problem  areas. 

They  are: 

Poor  administration.  The  Army  is  respon- 
sible for  all  schools  in  Eiuope.  the  Navy  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific. 
But  each  base  operates  Its  own  school.  Thus 
there  are  many  cases  where  a  military  serv- 
ice Is  responsible  for  the  academic  work 
without  having  the  operating  authority. 

For  example,  said  the  coawMtee,  Forrest 
Sherman  High  School  In  Naiiles.  Italy,  is 
for  children  ot  Navy  people.  Is  funded  by 
the  Navy,  but  the  Army  Is  In  charge  of 
academic  administration  because  Naples  Is 
in  the  European  eone  of  academic  admin- 
istration. 

Said  the  conxmlttee:  "It  was  felt  that  this 
arrangement  was  responsible  for  many  of  the 
ilia  found  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
schools." 

Poor  facilities  and  a  lack  of  equipment  and 
supplies.  The  report  said  this  was  "the  most 
dlsturblng^observatlon — supplies  are  Inade- 
quate, nombly  textbooks.  Some  science 
textbooks  are  10  years  old.  and  1  sixth 
grade  science  class  had  6  books  for  35  chil- 
dren. This  class  was  housed  In  the  attic  of 
a  converted  barracks  with  no  convenient  san- 
itary facilities. 

The  Dent  group  blamed  administrators  for 
the  textbook  shortage,  saying  such  short- 
ages "existed  for  at  least  one  class  in  every 
school." 

The  group  found  that  few  buildings  actu- 
ally were  constructed  for  school  use.  and 
"even  the  most  common  types  of  writing 
paper  and  pencils  are  not  always  easily  ob- 
tainable." 

Teacher  pay  Is  InsufBclent.  Teachers 
start  at  t4.835  per  year,  a  figure  which  the 
report  said  "Is  not  unreasonable"  considering 
other  benefits.  However,  said  the  report,  "It 
Is  unreasonable  when  it  is  realized  that  the 
pay  scale  does  not  recognize  more  than  2 
years  of  prior  experience  *  *  *  and  does  not 
recognize  exceptional  qualifications."  Top 
pay  la  $6,615. 

Teacher  morale,  said  the  report,  "was  found 
to  be  not  generally  good."  It  said  teachers 
are  frustrated  because  of  poor  supplies  and 
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equipment  and  because  of  some  alleged  poor 
administrators. 

Overcrowded  classrooms.  Defense  main- 
tains a  25  to  1  pupil-teacher  ratio  on  the 
average,  but  some  classrooms  have  a  few  as 
10  students  and  "instances  were  common" 
where  35  to  40  were  in  1  Inadequate  room. 
In  many  instances  the  report  said,  there  ar« 
"classes  of  such  size  as  to  constitute  an 
urgent  problem." 

Because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  there  are  no 
speech  therapists,  specialists  In  teaching  slow 
learners,  or  experts  in  art.  music,  and  li- 
brary. 

Cultural  exchange.  "The  schools  seem  to 
operate  removed  from  all  foreign  Influences," 
the  report  said.  Most  of  the  schools  do  not 
even  offer  the  language  of  the  host  country 
as  a  regular  academic  course. 

Lack  of  uniformity.  The  Army  provides 
kindergartens  in  many  schools  through  non- 
appropriated funds.  The  Air  Force  and 
Navy  require  parents  to  pay  tiUtlon.  School 
quality  ranges  from  "excellent"  to  "deplor- 
able." The  committee  found  "severe  dis- 
crepancies in  cvu-riculum,  textbooks,  and 
teacher  abUlty." 

No  participation  In  Federal  education  pro- 
grams. The  schools  don't  even  take  part  In 
the  Federal  school  lunch  program. 

Not  enough  money.  "The  committee 
learned  that  additional  funds  have  been  re- 
quested by  school  administrators  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  schools."  the  report 
said,  "but  that  these  requests  somehow  be- 
come diffused  at  the  higher  levels."  It  pre- 
dicted that  Congress  would  readily  respond 
to  a  request  for  more  money. 

The  probers  offered  several  suggestions, 
after  visiting  schools  at  Wake  Island.  Japan, 
Okinawa,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok, 
New  Delhi,  Athens,  Wiesbaden.  Heidelberg. 
Frankfurt.  Berlin.  Rome,  Naples,  Madrid. 
Paris,  and  Newfoundland. 

They  recommended  that  the  schools  b« 
unified  under  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to 
be  organized  as  a  single  system,  with  ttie 
schools  having  a  separate  Item  In  the  De- 
fense Department's  budget  each  year.  They 
suggested  that  the  local  mUltary  base  retain 
control  over  the  physical  plant  and  logis- 
tical and  other  support  fiuictions. 

The  report  urged  that  salaries  be  made 
equal  to  those  paid  in  U.S.  clUes  at  100,000 
popiUatloji,  which  Is  the  effect  of  the  bill 
nearlng  enactment  last  week.  It  recom- 
mended better  recognition  of  long  service 
and  advanced  degrees,  as  most  school  sys- 
tems do  in  the  United  States. 

It  called  for  additional  teachers  to  cut 
down  the  size  of  large  classes,  some  running 
as  much  as  35  to  40  students  per  teacher.  It 
also  called  for  hiring  such  specialists  as  re- 
medial reading  experts,  speech  therapists, 
and  guidance  counselors. 

It  also  called  on  the  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators to  modernize  the  education  pro- 
gram, to  make  more  xise  of  modem  teaching 
aids  and  to  present  new  ideas  and  teet  new 
methods.  The  report  said  most  of  the  de- 
pendent high  schoc^s  are  geared  to  a  college 
prep  program,  and  they  should  offer  more 
vocational  and  business  training.  And  It 
called  for  more  effort  to  take  advantage  ot 
local  cultxtfe.  "Many  schools."  the  report 
said,  "seem  to  operate  In  a  vacuum,  cul- 
turally unaware  of  their  su-roundings." 

It  called  for  raising  the  Mfie-per-pupU 
limit.  poinUng  out  that  while  thU  figure 
might  seem  reasonable  in  a  stateside  school 
system,  it  does  not  allow  for  the  many  un- 
usual expense*  found  In  overseas  schools. 

The  Dent  report  concluded  that  the  com- 
mittee "was  not  unfavorably  impressed  by 
the  education  offered — given  the  circimi- 
stances  of  the  situation."  But  it  added  : 
"The  education  can  very  definitely  be  inx- 
proved,  however,  and  Indeed,  it  must  be  im- 
proved." 

Members  of  Umm'B  subcommittee  wer* 
DemocraUc     RepresentaUves     Acovsrus     F. 


Hawkins,  of  Oallfomla,  Wuxiam  D.  Fobd.  of 
Michigan,  and  Patst  lions.,  ot  HawaU,  and 
Republican*  William  Atrzs,  of  Ohio,  and 
David  MABxnr,  of  Nebraska. 
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Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  session  Congress  authorized  the  Sub- 
committee on  Special  Education  to  travel 
out  of  the  country  on  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  DOD  oversea  schools. 

I  am  happy  to  note  from  the  attached 
news  Item  that  Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
of  Michigan,  a  member  of  our  committee 
has  been  putting  Into  tustlon  plans  de- 
veloped on  the  trip  to  better  our  DOD 
school  system. 

The  committee  has  submitted  a  re- 
port which  should  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

In  this  session  members  of  this  sub- 
committee will  be  Introducing  more 
legislation  designed  to  erase  certain  In- 
equities In  the  operation  of  these  schools. 
Congressman  Ford's  effort  Is  the  first 
in  this  direction  and  hits  a  practice  that 
is  eminently  unfair  to  the  parents  of 
children  of  high  school  age  who  must 
travel  far  frwn  home  to  attend  a  board- 
ing high  school  in  France.  While  the 
attached  article  does  not  cover  this  par- 
ticular bill  It  does  give  a  thumbnail 
analysis  of  the  most  serious  problems 
found  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jo\imaI. 
Mar.  6.  1966] 

Amzricak  Ovkrsxa  ScRooid  Tasgkt  or 

Reprksentativx  William  Fohs 

(By  Paul  A.  Miltich) 

Washinotox. — ^A  little  fellow  who  swings 
a  lot  of  weight  for  a  freshman.  Michigan's 
Representative  William  D.  Ford,  is  Indignant 
over  what  he  calls  "the  second-class  educa- 
tion" being  given  many  American  children 
overseas. 

As  member  of  a  House  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, the  Taylor  Democrat  late  last  year 
took  a  flrst-h&nd  look  at  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  private  schools  for  American 
youngsters  throughout  the  world. 

Now  armed  with  information  the  group 
gathered,  Foro  is  determined  to  force  an  up- 
grading of  those  overseas  schools  which  do 
not  pass  muster. 

He  says  his  subcommittee  soon  will  come 
up  with  a  bin  aimed  at  improving  the  over- 
seas schools — legislation  which  will  give  Lynn 
M.  Bartlett.  former  Michigan  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction,  a  lever  for  admin- 
istrative changes.  Bartlett  is  the  Defense 
Department's  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Education. 

The  oversees  schools  are  attended  by  about 
180,000  children  and  range  from  "excellent 
to  deplorable,"  in  the  view  of  Ford  and  other 
investigating  Congreissmen. 

Ford,  the  other  committeemen,  and  Bart- 
lett agree  that  the  solution — and  one  that 
may  not  be  easy  to  come  by — is  more  money 

THe  UdaU-Hartke  bill  now  pending  In 
Oongrees  would  cost  $3J  million  for  a  full 
year  and  waoU.  provide  overseas  teachers 
with  a  H30  salary  boost  this  year.    Ford  hap- 


pily says  that  a  most  conservative  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Representative  Davr  Martin,  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  favors  a  sizable  pay  boost  for  the 
overseas  teachers. 

A  big  obstacle  In  efforts  to  Increase  over- 
seas teachers'  salaries  and  recruit  better  and 
more  stable  personnel  has  been  the  Defense 
Department's  method  of  flnanMTig  the 
schools. 

The  formula  has  been  a  per  pupil  cost 
limitation — the  same  for  elementary  and 
high  school  students.  The  figure  now  Is 
$455  per  student,  which  Is  supposed  to  cover 
teacher  transportation  and  housing  aUow- 
ances  as  well  as  other  adnUnistratlve  ex- 
penses. 

Said  Ford:  "I  think  the  biggest  weakness 
we've  got  In  these  schools  is  the  civilian  ad- 
ministrators. They're  not  qualified  pec^le 
for  the  most  part.  They're  not  the  kind  of 
superintendents  who  would  readily  be  hired 
in  Michigan,  for  instance. 

"The  Jobs  don't  pay  enough,  but  the  Unes 
of  responsibility  are  so  nebulous  that  these 
administrators  can  avoid  responsibility. 

"In  case  after  case,  we  (visiting  Congress- 
men) observed  glaring  deficiencies  where  the 
administrators  told   us  they  didn't  exist. 

"We  walked  Into  school  after  school  and 
found  old  social  studies  books — for  Instance, 
a  1953  reprint  of  a  book  published  In  196l'. 
This  Is  what  they^e  using  to  teach  these 
kids.  Think  of  all  tbe  things  that  have 
happened  since  1961. 

"They  might  impress  an  appropriations 
committee  by  saying  a  high  percentage  of 
their  kids  go  on  to  coUege,  but  the  kids  are 
high  caliber  to  begin  with  and  the  truth  la 
they're  being  short-changed  on  their  educa- 
tion. 

"This  sort  of  thing  catises  career  men  to 
leave  the  service  rather  than  subject  their 
children   to  a  second-class  education." 

Some  of  the  overseas  schools  are  private 
schools  run  by  civilian  parents  of  American 
children — usually  State  Department  pec^le. 
"This  Is  the  country  club  set."  Ford  said. 
"If  the  child  of  a  military  man  attends,  we 
pay  tuition  of  about  $400  per  pupU,  In  some 
cases  $600  or  even  $900,  as  in  Rome.  Al- 
though this  American  school  is  expendve, 
it's  considered  by  some  of  the  military  to  be 
substandard  educationally." 

Bartlett  and  the  Defense  Department  have 
nothing  to  do  with  running  these  private 
schools  except  to  work  out  a  kind  ot  co- 
operative arrangement  whets  military  de- 
pendents are  involved. 

"What  we've  got  now  In  our  system  of 
schools  for  military  dependents  and  children 
of  American  civilians  assigned  oversees  Is 
an  expedient  answer  that  has  continued  for 
20  years."  Ford  said.  "We've  got  to  bring 
order  to  this  chaotic  situation." 

nie  contrast  between  the  s<^ooU  la  best 
illustrated  by  the  private  achool  in  Rome, 
where  the  tuition  for  a  military  dependent 
is  $900  a  year,  and  the  Defense  Department 
school  in  Naples. 

FOrb  described  the  American  school  In 
Rome  as  "high  quality"  and  the  military- 
run  school  in  N^les  as  "a  mess"  because 
there  Just  Isn't  enough  money  to  operate  It 
properly. 

"If  we  gave  the  commanding  officer  in 
Naples  $900  per  pupil  to  nm  his  school,  he'd 
have  a  good  school,  too,"  ford  said. 

The  Defense  Department's  overseas  schools 

now  are  under  three  administrative  setups 

European  theater,  run  by  the  Army;  Atlan- 
tic, under  the  Navy,  and  Pacific,  the  Air 
Force. 

FtoRD  and  Bartlett  say  there  should  be  a 
"single  manager"  system  for  all  the  overseas 
schools. 

Ford  also  urged  separate  and  liidependent 
budgeting  for  the  overseas  schools,  so  Con- 
gress wlU  know  Just  how  the  money  la  being 
spent. 
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He  ■trongly  'bMka  th«  tMAU-Hartk*  bill, 
which  vouM  Mt  ovcTMM  t— char  ■OatIm  »X 
the  level  ot  njathuii  In  aUUMlde  school  dl»- 
tilcta  at  100,000  or  more. 

The  InTestlg&tlng  ooounlttee.  In  m  report 
DOW  being  printed,  calls  for  sulBclent  funds 
to  tains  "^  t^  ovw—  schools  for  American 
etUldren  vp  to  ttito  aiKl  to  keep  them  "cur- 
rent In  terms  cl  present-day  needs  and  In 
light  of  recent  educational  research  and  de- 
Telopmiant." 


Barcaocrmqr  *t  Work 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L  ROUDEBUSH 

OF  DfSUJf  A 

IN  TmS  HOUSE  OF  BKPBBSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Mar<A  22,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wkh  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ireas  today  to  an  Incredible  situation 
whlcti  graphically  Illustrates  the  cross 
pmpoaea,  conflicts,  and  injustices  result- 
ing from  big,  centralized  government. 

According  to  reports  published  In  re- 
cent days.  American  GI's  wounded  in 
Vietnam  are  being  denied  free  cigarettes 
because  of  a  ban  imposed  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  office. 

To  correct  this  situation  I  Intend  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  to  express  the  sup- 
port of  CongresB  for  groups  end  Indi- 
viduals wl&hlng  to  donate  free  cigarettes 
to  our  servicemen  wounded  In  Vietnam. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  understand 
the  altuatlan  I  am  providing  for  the 
RaooBB  recent  stories  from  the  Muncle 
(Ind.)  8Ur.  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star, 
and  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Dally  Reporter. 

The  articles  and  editorials  follow: 
[From  the  Greenfield  (Ind.)  Dally  Reporter, 
Uar.  17.1060] 
BuasAccmikCT  at  Wokk 
It  has  recently  been  disclosed  that  there 
Is  a  pnaent  rule  In  efltet  In  Ooremment 
serrlcexnen's    and    ytitertn    hospitals    under 
which    patients   must    buy    their   own   dg- 
■rettea.     It    la    not    permitted    that    kind- 
hearted  people.  Tlsltors  and  the  like  can  g^ve 
the  wnokea  to  ba  distributed  to  those  who 
want  them. 

It  is  prssomed  the  rule  is  •  development 
«C  tha  raoant  health  campaign  against  the 
vas  oC  olcaiettes  becaiMa  of  a  poaslble  link 
Iwilewaii  fmr*ing  them  and  the  deTelof>ment 
Of  hmg  r^n^^r  Mid  other  jthyslcal  aUmenta. 
WaTa  neither  for  or  against  cigarette 
^~*^»«C  We  aee  the  hospital  rule  as  aald* 
frona  tba  point.  No  doubt  if  a  patlant  ta 
(otng  to  smoke,  he  wUl  smoke.  IrreapaetlTe 
of  the  rule  of  the  hospitals.  The  critical 
point  Is  an  exhibition  of  attitude. 

TO  OS  It  Is  clearly  a  matter  of  "the  lady 
doth  protest  too  much,  methlnks."  It's  all 
out  of  proportion. 

We  take  young  men.  without  their  consent 
tf  need  be.  away  from  their  normal  life,  train 
them,  ship  them  7,(X)0  mllea  and  put  them 
In  a  Jungle  or  swamp,  to  be  shot  at  or  step 
oa  a  landoilne.  Then,  if  they  surylve  the 
ordeal.  farMd  them  to  be  given  clgarettea 
while  they're  id  a  hospital. 

Which  would  you  think  was  the  most  dan- 
gafova  coming  at  you — a  Vlatoong  rUla  bullet 


For  that  matter,  many  more  people  are 
killed  each  year  from  automotive  accidents 
than  die  of  all  types  of  caaceia  attributable 
to  «»T>f.Hng  cigarettes,  yet  we  have  not  heard 
It  aerlousJy  proposed  to  restrict  automobUsa 
by  law  or  put  a  sign  on  them  from  the 


manufacturer  to  the  effect  that  tt>ey  may  ba 
potentially  dangerous  to  health. 

[Fr(»n  the  Indlanapolla  (Ind.)  Star] 
CiGAaxTTas  roa  Octb  Wouitdkd 

We  hear  from  our  Columnist  Alice  Wlde- 
ner  that  she  la  being  swamped  with  letters 
from  Indiana,  and  the  rest  of  the  oo\intry, 
about  her  column  revaaUng  that  Vietnam 
amputees  In  Walter  Reed  Hospital  have  to 
buy  their  own  cigarettes,  because  of  a  ruling 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  OfBce. 

The  ruling,  based  on  the  Idea  that  cig- 
arettes may  be  harmful  to  health,  prohibits 
the  Red  Ooss.  or  any  like  agency,  from  giv- 
ing free  cigarettes  to  wounded  veterans  In 
hoepltala.  So  they  have  to  buy  them  them- 
selves. 

Some  of  the  letters,  all  of  which  were 
angry  and  Indignant,  generously  enclosed 
checks  and  cash,  lilrs.  Wldener  cannot  ac- 
cept the  checks  or  money  to  buy  cigarettes 
for  the  wotinded  men.  She  was  even  unable 
to  spend  her  own  money  for  the  pvirpose 
whUe  at  the  hospital.  So  she  wUl  have  to 
return  the  money  and  checks  to  the  very 
generous  senders. 

The  real  outrage  here  Is  that  there  Is  no 
agency  In  the  country  that  can  provide  free 
cigarettes  for  these  men  who  fought  In  Viet- 
nam. It  la  no  use  sending  money  to  the 
Red  Cross  or  American  Legion  or  USO  or  any 
like  organization  as  long  as  the  ruling  still 
holds — as  long  as  Congress  aUowa  It  to  hold. 

So  If  you  want  to  make  It  possible  for 
free  cigarettes  to  go  to  the  amputees,  the 
wounded  and  suffering  men  from  Vietnam. 
the  only  remedy  seems  to  be  through  Con- 
gress. Write  yo\ir  Congreaemen  and  Sena- 
tors and  tell  them  to  Insist  that  this  asinine 
and  imfeellng  ruling  be  lifted.  Once  that 
Is  done,  we  are  certain,  one  or  many  organl- 
aatlons  wUl  be  ready  to  distribute  free  clg- 
arettea to  our  wounded  In  hospitals  aa  over 
the  country. 

Do  It  today. 

[From  the  Muncle  (Ind.)  Star.  Uar  17.  1980] 
This  Is  Asinxnx 

Although  the  order  has  been  In  effect  for 
2  years.  It  comes  as  a  shock  that  there's 
an  offlclal  ban  against  providing  free  ciga- 
rettes to  American  servicemen  and  to  patients 
in  military  and  veterans  hoepltals. 

The  delayed  reaction  doubtless  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  ban  went  Into  effect  at  a 
time  which  was  relatively  quiet  aa  far  as 
military  action  was  concerned.  The  Vietnam 
war  had  not  yet  Involved  enough  Americans 
la  direct  action  to  attract  attention.  Under 
tbaae  conditions  not  many  free  dgarettea 
were  being  banded  out  to  servicemen  any- 
way. BO  the  order  did  not  make  any  HMCtcular 
difference. 

Now  It's  different.  Now  Vietnam  has 
grown  Into  a  vicious  bloody  war  Involving 
troops  In  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the 
wouiided  are  beginning  to  come  back  not  by 
handfuls  but  by  bimdreda. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  differences  of 
opinion,  on  both  moral  and  medical  grounds, 
about  the  use  of  cigarettes.  But  In  war- 
time the  cigarette  becomes  something  very 
special.  It's  the  soldier's  friend  on  lonely 
outposts.  It's  a  quieting  touch  when  wait- 
ing draws  nerves  tight.  It's  a  spark  of  com- 
fort when  pain  tears  at  his  body. 

It  was  the  role  of  cigarettes  in  two  wards 
full  of  amputees  from  the  Vietnam  war 
which  drew  the  attention  of  Alice  Wldaner, 
a  syndicated  columnist.  She  noted  the  am- 
puteea  were  using  cigarettes  to  soften  their 
yearning  for  drugs  which  were  available  and 
would  depress  their  pain,  but  would  also 
slow  their  recovery. 

She  offered  to  help  provide  suppUea  of 
cigarettes.  She  was  told.  "No.'  Ogazettea 
may  be  given  to  an  individual,  but  not  juat 
made  available  generaUy  to  the  aarvtoemen 
at  a  poat— or  the  man  in  a  hospital  ward. 


Thtj  can  btiy  clgarettea,  but  they  can't 
have  free  supplies. 

Cigarettes,  you  see.  "may  be  Injurious  to 
health."     The  Surgeon   General   says  so. 

'Hte  Government  puts  young  Americans 
into  the  stinking.  Infested  jungles  of  Viet- 
nam. It  exposes  them  to  the  bombardment 
and  gunfire  of  attack,  to  the  murderous 
boobytraps  of  terrorists,  to  sniper's  bullets 
and  guerrilla's  knives.  It  puts  them  where 
they  get  arms  and  legs  blown  off  and  suffer 
other  gruesome  wounds. 

But  the  Government  draws  the  line  at  ex- 
posing these  young  Americans  to  the  perils 
of  cigarettes. 

This  Is  asinine. 

OI  AMPUTxn  JtTtBt  But  Own  CicAarrrss 
(By  Alloa  Wldener) 
Waskinctow. — Probably  the  war  photo 
most  familiar  to  civilians  around  the  world 
Is  that  of  a  soldier  doing  the  one  thing  be 
can  to  try  to  comfort  a  badly  wounded 
buddy — UghUng  a  cigarette  and  putting  it 
between  the  suffering  man's  Upe. 

This  act  of  mercy  has  been  photographed 
countless  times:  In  World  War  I,  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam  war,  on 
the  battlefields.  In  foxholes,  and  In  hospital 
wards.  During  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
war,  the  V3.  Government  officially  classi- 
fied the  growing  and  processing  of  to- 
bacco as  "easentlal"  and  gave  growers  and 
manufacturers  the  necessary  priorities. 

During  the  Korean  war.  Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B. 
Hershey,  director  of  Selective  Service,  or- 
dered deferment  of  tobacco  farmers.  Why 
was  this?  The  best  explanation  lies  in  the 
following  true  story : 

In  1942.  the  employees  at  an  Amerlctm 
aircraft  factory  collected  $10,000  for  a  do- 
nation to  the  war  effort  and  cabled  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  to  find  out  what  his 
soldiers  needed  most.  MacArthur  replied 
from  the  Paclflc  theater:  "The  entire 
amotmt  should  be  used  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can cigarettes  which,  of  all  p>er8onal  com- 
forts, are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  here." 

Today  In  the  Vietnam  war  our  fighting 
men  afs  forced  to  buy  their  own  cigarettes. 
As  the  result  of  blue-nosed,  prohibitionist 
pressure  by  statistics-addicted  theorists  In 
the  Sxirgeon  General's  Office  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as- 
serting cigarette  smoking  may  be  hazardous 
to  health,  Dr.  Shirley  C.  Flsk,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretaiy  (health  and  medical)  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
announced  on  January  30,  1064,  a  t^n  on 
free  cigarettes  to  patients  In  military  hoe- 
pltals. Dr.  Flsk  did  not  ben  individual  pur- 
chase or  use. 

What  this  means  to  our  GI's  must  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  I  saw  It  in  Walter  Reed 
Army  Hospital's  wards  34  and  35.  where  every 
bed  In  block-long  rows  Is  occupied  by  a 
young  amputee.  Without  a  single  exception, 
the  Vietnam-war  amputees  smoke  clgar- 
ettea. In  ward  34.  this  amputees  are  con- 
valescing. In  ward  35.  the  46  young  am- 
putees atlll  are  In  the  gravely  ill  stage.  They 
use  cigarettes  to  keep  "the  thing"  going. 
What  U  "the  thing"? 

"Pain  pills  are  chicken."  This  is  the  way 
these  yoxing  amputees  express  their  almost 
superhuman  self-control  in  not  taking  the 
palnltllllng  drugs  to  which  they  are  entitled 
under  doctor's  orders.  They  understand  the 
fact  that  indulgence  In  the  pain  pUls  acta 
as  a  depressant  and  thus  retards  their  recov- 
ery. A  horribly  wounded  stole  sergeant  la 
setting  the  preeent  example  of  "the  thing" 
to  his  fellow  patients.  He  has  not  taken  a 
single  pain  pill,  though  his  suffering  Is  be- 
yond deacrlpUon. 

Tha  other  wounded  OFs  are  trying  hard 
to  live  up  to  his  example.  Instead  of  taking 
a  pain  pUl.  the  sergeant  and  the  other  em- 
puteea  puff  clgarettea.  To  witness  "the 
thing"  la  to  sea  tha  moat  heroic  and  most 
pitiful  drama. 
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Fellow  Americana,  these  yovmg  war  am- 
putees have  to  pay  for  their  own  cigarettes. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  It?  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  anything  more  outrageo\js?  No 
Red  Cross  volunteer  worker  is  permitted  to 
give  theee  amputees — meet  of  them  only  18, 
19.  and  20  years  old — a  free  pack  of  cigar- 
ettes. They  must  buy  their  own  at  19  centa 
a  pack  from  the  poet  exchange. 

Oil  one  l>ed  in  ward  35,  there  is  a  19-year- 
old  amputee  who  lost  both  arms  at  the  elbow 
and  a  leg.  Next  to  him  Is  an  amputee  who 
lost  both  legs.  The  legless  boy  manages  to 
get  to  the  edge  of  his  bed,  lights  a  cigarette, 
and  puts  it  between  the  Upe  of  the  armless 
amputee. 

There  Is  another  legless  amputee,  a  Negro, 
who,  though  suffering  intensely,  has  man- 
aged to  Invent  traction  weights  for  his 
Etiunps  00  that  he  can  sit  in  a  wheelchair 
and  propel  himself  from  patient  to  patient 
in  ward  35.  He  wheels  himself  around, 
stopping  at  beds  to  light  cigarettes  for 
paUents,  to  put  them  out,  to  empty  a£h 
trays,  to  say  a  cheery  word. 

Believe  it  or  not,  neither  the  American 
Legion  nor  any  other  organization,  and  not 
even  a  private  American  citizen,  can  give 
money  for  free  cigarettes  for  soldiers  to  the 
Red  Ooss  or  Salvation  Army  or  military  ad- 
ministrative offices — not  for  free  cigarettes 
m  hoapltals,  on  the  battlefields,  or  anywhere 
else. 

This  is  an  outrage.  It  can  be  halted  only 
by  an  aroused,  furiously  angry  public. 
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Sooth  and  Sootlieast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEI4TATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CTallfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  excerpt  from  the 
Offlclal  Report  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  Tuesday,  February  8,  1966,  should 
be  extremely  Interesting  to  my  colleagues 
here  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Primarily,  It  consists  of  a  speech  by  the 
Honorable  Philip  Noel-Baker,  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  Is  an  excellent  analy- 
sis of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

Mr.  Noel-Baker,  In  addition  to  being  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  was  the  1959 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner.  In  1945  he 
became  Minister  of  State  and  was  a 
member  of  the  first  British  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  Later  he  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  Air.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  and 
Minister  of  Fuel  and  Power.  His  book 
"The  Arms  Race,"  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  case  for  disarmament, 
was  published  In  1958, 

I  recommend  the  following  extract  to 
my  colleagues: 

South  and  Southeast  Asia 
(Speech    by    Mr.    Philip    Noel-Baker,    Mem- 
ber of  Palliament  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Tuesday.  February  8,   1968,  an  ex- 
tract from  the  offlclal  report.) 
Mr.    Philip   Noel-Bakes    (Derby,    South). 
I  must  apologize  to  the  House  for  my  voice 
and  for  my   manners.     I   bave   been   briefly 
afflicted  by  the  current  malady.     I  hope  that 
before  I  have  finished  my  speech  my  right 
Honorable  friends  will  not  think  that  it  la  an 
attack  of  Asian  flu.     I  could  not  speak  yes- 
terday and  today  my  doctor  tells  me  that  I 


must  leave  the  Chamlier  as  soon  aa  I  ait 
down. 

I  will  foUow  the  honorable  Member  ^Jr 
Btratford-on-Avon  (Mr.  Maude)  on  the 
domino  theory  a  little  later.  I  want  to  begin 
by  saying  that  I  disagree  with  the  view,  which 
is  sometimes  heard,  that  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  toward  Vietnam  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Tory  Party 
while  it  held  power.  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  that  is  quite  imtrue.  I  remember  often 
urging  on  the  Tory  government  that  fxirther 
fighting  could  never  bring  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Vietnam  and  that  Britain's  role 
should  be  to  seek  an  end  by  conference.  I 
always  received  a  flat  rebuff.  I  could  not 
find  a  hint,  when  I  looked  up  Hansard,  from 
the  Government  or  from  the  Tory  l>enches 
that  peace  by  negotiation  might  be  a  better 
plan. 

The  present  Government's  line  has  been 
quite  different.  As  the  Prime  SCnlster  has 
said,  they  have  tried  with  all  their  power  to 
get  a  conference  and  If  there  is  now  a  great 
world  debate  alx>ut  Vietnam,  if  there  is  a 
great  questioning  going  on  in  the  United 
States  and  If  the  forces  for  peace  by  con- 
ference are  gaining  strength,  as  I  am  sure 
they  are,  that  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  enlightened  work  and  sustained  endea- 
vors of  the  present  Government,  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  For- 
eign Secretary.  They  have  based  their  policy 
on  the  proposition  that  armed  force  will  not 
bring  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  people 
of  Vietnam  or  acceptable  to  Asia.  They  have 
urged  throughout  that  every  day  of  war.  with 
the  tortures  and  atrocities  committed  by 
both  Isdes.  makes  it  more  dllBcult  to  get  a 
Just  and  honorable  peace. 

I  win  not  enlarge  on  their  record,  on  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  efforts  to  get  Mr. 
Gromyko  to  Join  him  in  summoning  the 
Geneva  conference  a  year  ago.  his  visit  to 
Washington  and  his  talks  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States  In  March,  the  Prime 
Minister's  talks  with  the  President  a  lltOe 
later,  the  Commonwealth  Peace  Mission  in 
June,  the  very  striking  and  important  state- 
ment in  which  the  Commonwealth  Prime 
Ministers  unanimously  agreed,  tlie  coura- 
geo\is  visit  of  my  honorable  friend  the  Joint 
Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions  to  Hanoi — and  how  the  opposition 

scoffed  and  sneered 

The  PazMB  Ministzb.  Hear,  hear. 
Mr.  Noel-Bakee.  The  Foreign  Secretary's 
speech  to  the  United  Nations  In  October, 
with  his  detailed,  precise,  and  impartial  pro- 
posals on  how  settlement  could  be  foimd,  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  to  the  General  As- 
sembly and  his  talks  with  the  President  then. 
I  do  not  want  to  exaggerate  the  results 
which  my  right  honorable  friends  bave  ob- 
tained— other  forces  have  been  at  work — but 
it  Is  a  fact  that  the  President's  speech  at 
Baltimore  on  April  7.  when  the  first  spoke  of 
"unconditional  discussions,"  followed  closely 
on  his  talks  with  the  Foreign  Secretary  at 
the  end  of  March.  The  President's  invitation 
to  U  Thant  and  the  member  governments  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  great  change  in  the 
UjS.  line,  his  invitation  to  them  to  help  ta 
getting  a  conference,  came  2  weeks  after  the 
Commonwealth  Peace  Mission  was  set  up. 
His  recent  peace  offensive,  his  bombtag 
pause,  his  reference  of  the  war  to  the  UJf, 
foUowed  his  talks  with  the  Prime  Mtaister 
and  the  Assembly  speeches  of  my  right  hon- 
orable friends. 

Unfortunately,  the  Government  of  Hanoi 
says  that  they  accept  the  Geneva  settlement 
of  1954,  which  we  have  l>een  urging,  but  that 
they  are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment sincerely  does  the  same.  Perhaps 
some  of  them  do  not  want  to  be  convinced. 
One  of  their  leaders,  Le  Duan,  was  com- 
mander of  the  resistance  against  the  French 
in  1954  In  South  Vietnam.  He  had  great 
success.  He  firmly  held  a  large  area  of 
land.    He  aald  then  that  if  Ho  Chi  Minh  had 


taken  a  stlffer  line  ta  Geneva  ta  1954  he  could 
have  got  the  whole  of  Vietnam  and  not  Just 
the  northern  half. 

It  is  said  that  this  Le  Duan  is  BtiU  power- 
ful in  Hanoi,  that  he  U  the  man  to  blame  for 
the  hostUe  or  ambiguous  responses  which 
come  from  there.  If  so,  I  thtak  that  he  is 
wholly  wrong.  If  I  may  say  so  ta  answer  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  observations,  I  have 
written  to  Hanoi  several  times,  ta  common 
with  some  eminent  people  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  only  last  week  I  said  on  Moscow 
radio,  hoping  that  it  might  reach  Hanoi, 
that  anyone  who  refused  a  conference  now, 
anyone  who  allowed  the  bloody  torment  of 
the  war  to  go  on,  would  take  a  grave  respon- 
sibility before  his  fellowmen  throughout  the 
world. 

I  must  add  In  candor  that  If  Le  Duan 
and  Ho  Chi  Mtah  view  the  President's  peace 
offensive  with  caution  or  with  deep  suspi- 
cion, I  am  not  siirprlsed.  I  do  not  share  the 
view  of  recent  Vietnam  history  which  has 
prevailed  In  Washington  and  in  some  quar- 
ters ta  this  country  until  today — the  view 
that  the  Geneva  conference  set  up  two  sov- 
ereign states  ta  north  and  south,  and  that 
the  17th  parallel  was  the  frontier  between 
them;  that  900.000  refugees  fled  in  terror 
from  the  horrors  of  communism  In  the  north 
and  were  generously  settled  by  the  non- 
Communist  Prime  Minister  the  late  Diem 
in  the  south;  that  all  went  well,  that  the 
south  prospered  and  was  at  peace  until  the 
government  of  Hanoi  started  their  aggres- 
sive war,  sending  troops,  suppUes  and  general 
staff  to  destroy  democratic  government  ta 
the  south  and  to  Impose  their  own  tyranni- 
cal form  of  communism  on  the  unwilling 
people  there. 

The  history  has  not  been  at  all  Uke  that 
Before  Geneva,  while  the  French  were  stlU 
the  government,  the  Viet  Mlnh  had  held 
a  large  part  of  South  Vietnam.  It  had  acted 
as  a  government  In  areas  which  It  held  and 
the  people  had  not  found  It  a  cruel  tyrant 
Honorable  Members  know  the  writings  of 
the  Alsop  Brothers  ta  the  American  Press 
They  are  not  exactly  "Reds."  Joseph  Alsop 
totired  rural  South  Vietnam  when  the  Viet 
Mtah  were  ta  occupation,  before  1954.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

"I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report — I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  report — that  ta  the  long 
slow  canal  trip  to  Vtah  Btah,  ta  the  Mekong 
Delta,  I  saw  all  the  signs  of  misery  and  op- 
pression that  have  made  my  visits  to  East 
Germany  like  nightmare  Journeys  to  1984 
But  It  was  not  so.  At  first  it  was  difficult 
for  me,  as  it  Is  for  any  Westerner,  to  con- 
ceive of  a  Communist  government  genutaely 
'serving  the  people.'  I  could  hardly  Im- 
agine a  Communist  government  that  was 
also  a  popular  government  and  almost  a 
democratic  government.  But  this  Is  Just 
the  sort  of  government  the  Palm-Hut  state 
actuaUy  was  while  the  struggle  with  the 
French  continued." 

And  he  went  on: 

"The  Vletmlnh  could  not  possibly  have 
carried  on  the  resistance  for  1  year,  let 
alone  9  years,  without  the  people's  strong 
united  support." 

I  am  sure  that  Hanoi  believes  that  this  Is 
still  true  of  the  Vletcong  today.  That  fact 
is  of  Immense  importance  ta  its  thinking 
now.  There  are  other  parte  of  Its  thtaktag 
arising  from  history  for  which  many  of  ua 
do  not  allow. 

The  Geneva  agreements  of  1954  had  five 
main  political  provisions. 

The  first  was  that  not  later  than  July, 
1966,  there  should  be  general  electl<^ 
under  international  supervision  to  Insure 
that  democratically  elected  governments 
should  iDe  established  In  accordance  with 
the  people's  wlU  ta  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam.  Second,  the  agreement  said  that 
the  17th  pareUei  should  be  the  provisional 
boundary  between  north  and  south.    But 
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It  set  out  In  terms  thiit  the  country 
only  "tcmporarUy"  divided,  tbat  the  parellel 
wt»  In  no  way  an  Internationally  recognized 
frontier.  It  aald  ttUa  becauae  everyone  for«- 
■aw  that  after  tbe  electtoca  tba  two  balvas 
of  the  country  ml|^t  ««nt  to  reunite. 

The  third  provUlon  waa  that  anyone  who 
desired  to  do  ao  could  vaovt  from  north  to 
south  or  south  to  north:  but  anyone  who 
stayed,  even  if  In  the  north  he  had  fought 
for  the  French  or  U  In  the  south  be  had 
fought  for  the  Viet  Mlnb.  should  be  granted 
a  full  amnesty.  His  life,  his  property  and 
his  rights  were  gviaranteed  by  article  14(c) 
of  the  Geneva  agreement. 

The  fourth  provision  was  that  after  the 
French  had  left  the  country.  In  stages. 
over  a  stipulated  period  of  time,  no  new 
foretg^n  troops  might  be  brought  In,  no 
new  bases  might  be  maintained  and  a  limit 
of  685  was  set  on  the  number  of  military 
advisers  whom  Its  new  protectors,  tbe  United 
States  might  introduce  into  South  Vietnam. 
Fifth,  the  agreement  laid  down  that  an  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Control  should 
be  established,  provided,  by  India,  Canada, 
and  Poland.  Its  task  was  to  Insure  that  all 
of  these  various  political  provisions  were 
faithfully  carried  out. 

I  ask  the  House  to  consider  the  Geneva 
agreement  from  Hanoi's  point  of  view. 
Hanoi  had  stopped  fighting  after  0  yean  of 
feroclooa  conflict,  when  vlotory  seemed 
within  Its  grasp.  It  gave  up  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory which  it  had  firmly  held  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  accepted  the  Commission  of  Con- 
trol. In  which  the  noo-Coaununlsts  were 
3  to  I.  It  did  thU  believing  that  tbe  agree- 
ment was  an  international  treaty  which  the 
parties  would  faithfully  obeerve.  True,  the 
United  States  did  not  sign  the  dedaratloo 
endorsing  the  treaty,  but  Its  delegate,  Oen. 
Bedell  Smith,  gave  a  pledge  that  bis  Oovern- 
ment  would  .-^eek  the  unity  of  tbe  country 
through  free  elections  under  mtematlonal 
supervision. 

What  foUowed?  Tha  United  States  re- 
placing France  in  Saigon,  turned  out  tbe 
Emperor  Bao  Dal  and  made  the  late  Mr. 
Diem  PTMldent  of  a  Republic  instead.  It 
chose  Diem  on  the  adTtoe  of  the  CIA. 
Almost  at  once  Dtem  made  trouble  for  tbe 
Commission  of  Control.  He  said  that  he 
would  not  allow  It  to  Investigate  charges 
that  his  agenu  had  violated  article  14(c) 
of  the  agreement,  that  la  the  amnesty  for 
Vtstnimene  who  bad  favored  or  helped  the 
Vletmlnh  against  tha  French.  In  other 
wonia.  ha  ton  up  the  folemn  guarantees  that 
had  tiMn  agreed  to  and  defied  the  Commis- 
sion to  carry  out  Its  tasks.  The  Commission 
fonnally  reported  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
that,  owing  to  Ifr.  Dlem's  obstruction,  it 
was — "No  longer  able  to  supervise  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  article  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Mauvb.  I  am  sure  that  the  right  hon- 
orable gentleman  is  aware,  and  would  wish 
the  House  to  be  aware,  that  the  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  was  not  a  party  to  those 
agreements? 

Mr.  I*OB.-BAKn.  There  was  not  a  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam  when  tbe  treaty  was 
made.  There  ware  th*  French  and  the  Vlet- 
mlnh.  Tbe  United  States  bad  made  a  decla- 
ration that  It  took  note  of  the  agreemenU 
and  promised  to  support  ttie  elections.  After 
Diem  had  torn  up  tha  article  14(c)  and  tbe 
Commission  reported  that  It  could  do  noth- 
ing, he  unleashed  a  reign  of  terror  In  the 
countryside.  Thousands  of  Vletmlnh  sup- 
porter* w«r*  taken  to  "reeducation  centers." 
SO.OOO  of  them  by  1060.  Those  accused  of 
being  active  agents  of  the  Vletmlnh  were 
jaUed  cr  shot.  It  waa  a  shameful  betrayal 
of  the  treaty  pledges  axkd  at  human  rights. 
Mr.  Maude  IzMlloated  dlasent. 
Mr.  NoKL-BAKxa.  The  honorable  member 
shakes  bis  head.  Why  waa  tbe  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  there  at  aU  except  by 
virtue  of  tbe  agreement  made  in  OenevaT 
QulU  apart  from  the  treaty  Is  he  defending 
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Dlem's  violation  of  the  human  rights  which 
tbe  treaty  bad  promisedT 

Mr.  Mauds.  If  the  right  honorable  genUe- 
man  asks  me  that  I  am  bound  to  say  thi^t 
there  have  been  a  fair  number  of  violations 
of  human  rights  in  all  countries  over  Asia, 
not   excluding   tbe   Communlat  countries. 

Mr.  Nosl-Bakbs.  Of  course,  there  were 
grave  atrocities  by  the  Vletcong  In  South 
Vietnam  which,  with  the  Foreign  Secretary 
and  all  my  honorable  friends.  I  deplore,  but 
I  am  afraid  that  Diem  set  them  an  example. 
After  that,  still  in  the  summer  of  1965, 
Diem  allowed  or  organized — I  wUl  not  say 
which — demonstrations  against  the  Geneva 
agreements,  demonstrations  In  which  the 
hotel  which  boused  the  International  0>m- 
mlsslon  of  Control  waa  biimt  to  tbe  ground- 
In  Its  sixth  Interim  report  the  Commis- 
sion said:  "The  degree  of  cooperation  given 
by  tbe  two  parties  has  not  been  the  same. 
While  tbe  Commission  has  experienced  dif- 
ficulties In  North  Vietnam,  the  major  pwxt  of 
the  difficulties  has  arisen  in  South  Vietnam." 
Still  In  1965.  Diem  announced  that  he 
would  not  allow  tbe  elections — which  were 
the  very  crux  of  the  bargain  on  which  the 
Vletmlnh  bad  agreed  to  peace  a  year  before — 
to  be  held  either  in  July  1956,  or  ever.  Only 
one  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  this 
extraordinary  dedalon,  supported  by  tbe 
United  States,  to  violate  a  solenm  interna- 
tional pledge.  Writing  long  afterward.  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  said  In  his  memoirs  that 
80  percent  of  the  people  In  South  Vietnam 
would  have  voted  for  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  who  was 
a  national  hero.  In  other  words,  "Do  not 
let  the  {leople's  will  prevail  unless  it  Is  on 
your  side.  Democracy  by  all  means,  pro- 
vided you  win.  If  that  Is  In  doubt,  scrub  the 
elections,  build  up  your  secret  police,  and 
try  all-out  repression  Instead."  That  Is 
precisely  what  Diem  started  In  to  do. 

From  1965  to  1969,  during  the  so-called 
period  of  peace  and  progress.  Diem  terrorised 
tbe  members  of  the  anti-French  resistance; 
he  suppressed  the  various  sects  who  had  op- 
posed him;  be  drove  tha  Buddhists,  a  large 
part  of  the  nation.  Into  very  large  scale  dem- 
onstration against  bis  rule.  I  pass  over  tbe 
gross  corruption  of  bis  brothers,  who  shared 
his  power,  which  Is  eloquently  described  by 
Mr.  Dennis  Warner,  a  veteran  Australian  re- 
porter, and  an  ardent  antl-Oommunlst.  I 
pass  over  tbe  mlsvise  of  American  economic 
aid — 91.000  million — which  did  less  than 
nothing  to  help  tbe  common  people  or  to  aid 
tbe  national  economy. 

In  AprU  1900.  18  Vietnamese  nobles — all 
conservatives,  some  of  them  ex-ministers,  all 
well  known  for  antloommunlsm  and  for 
their  past  Oes  with  tbe  French — pettUoned 
Diem  to  llberallas  bis  regime.  Aooording  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

"The  pettuon  said  continued  arrests  had 
filled  the  prisons  to  overflowing,  and  as- 
serted that  a  swoUen  bureaucracy  was 
corrupt  and  Inefflclent.  The  petitioners 
warned  DIem  that  his  policies  would  soon 
give  rise  to  soaring  waves  of  hatred  and  re- 
sentment of  a  terribly  suffering  people 
standing  up  to  break  the  chains  that  re- 
strain them." 

On  November  31  of  tbe  same  year  Dlem's 
elite  paratroopers  rose  in  revolt  against  blm. 
Thousands  of  civilians  Joined  their  march 
on  Dlem's  palace.  After  bitter  fighting, 
when  400  men  lay  dead.  Diem  remained  m 
power,  and  he  stayed  in  power  until,  aban- 
doned by  the  CIA.  his  generals  murdered  him 
in  1963. 

Was  It  surprising  that  by  the  end  of  19M 
tbe  Vtetmlnh  bad  become  tbe  Vletcong, 
that  they  concluded  that  Diem  had  closed 
every  avenue  of  political  action  to  them  ex- 
cept tbe  use  of  foroe,  th*t  many  non-Com- 
mimlsts — inteUectoala.  professlcsrl  msii. 
ofBcers.  llbaral-nUnded  landlord*  had 
Joined  them?  In  1941.  a  Sand  Oorp.  re- 
searcher, who  worked  with  the  U.S.  Air 
Foroe.  traveled  through  Vletootig  country. 
He  reported  th*t  ttiey  wsrs  fighttnc  wltii 


French.  American,  or  homemade.  Jungle- 
made  weapons — none  from  Hanoi  or  other 
Communist  sources  erf  supply.  This  man, 
George  Tan  ham,  said :  "It  Is  easy,  but  wrong, 
to  attribute  their  success  solely  to  terrorist 
methods." 

A  French  tUstortan.  a  specialist  on  Viet- 
nam, PhlUlppe  DevUlers,  wrote  in  March 
1962.  that  tbe  Commnulsts  In  the  south  en- 
tered the  fight  against  Dlem  reluctantly,  not 
on  orders  from  Hanoi  or  Pelplng.  but  in  re- 
sponse to  Dlem's  campaign  of  terror  against 
the  former  Vletmlnh.     He  wrote: 

"The  Insurrection  existed  before  the  Com- 
munists decided  to  take  part,  and  they  were 
simply  forced  to  Join  In.  And  even  among 
the  Conununlsts.  the  initiative  did  not  orig- 
inate In  Hanoi  but  frcan  the  grassroots  where 
the  people  were  literally  driven  to  take  up 
arms  In  self-defense." 

Mr.  K.  ZllUacus  (Manchester,  Gorton). 
Is  not  a  very  Important  factor  that  Dlem 
took  from  the  i>easants  the  land  distributed 
to  tbem  by  the  Vletmlnh  and  restored  It  to 
tbe  landowners,  which  set  the  peasants 
going? 

Mr.  Uoel-Baker.  Under  Western  pressure. 
Dlem  brought  In  what  he  waa  pleased  to  call 
a  land  reform.  The  Communist  land  re- 
form had  given  all  the  land  to  the  peasants. 
Dlem's  land  reform,  following  Western 
models,  gave  a  large  area  to  former  land- 
lords and  made  the  peasants  pay  a  high 
price  for  tbe  land  they  retained.  It  waa 
exceptionally  unpopular  with  the  peasants 
who  had  been  as  well  treated,  as  they 
thought,  by  tbe  Communists. 

Mr.  Blakis.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  In  the  6 
years  before  the  reign  of  terror  liUtlated  by 
tbe  Vletcong  about  1969  or  1960  tbe  average 
rate  of  growth  In  food  production  In  South 
Vietnam  was  7  percent  a  year  whereas  in 
North  Vietnam  foo<>  production  was  falling? 
Mr.  Nokl-Baksb.  That  may  well  be.  The 
honorable  gentlenMui  Is  always  very  well  In- 
formed on  matters  with  which  he  deals.  I 
have  friends  who  visited  both  Ncwth  and 
South  Vietnam  who  thought  that  the  north 
was  better  managed  than  tbe  south.  When 
a  country  Is  In  a  state  of  war.  or  near  war. 
or  U  recovering  from  10  years  of  gbaaUy 
war  against  tbe  French,  as  tbe  north  was 
doing,  we  cannot  expect  the  economic  pic- 
ture to  be  very  rosy. 

I  think  that  tha  facts  that  I  have  recited 
explain  the  fanaUcal  obstinacy  of  the  Vlet- 
cong against  vastly  superior  numbers,  as  the 
leader  of  the  oppostUon  said,  and  against 
the  infinitely  superior  armaments  which 
they  bad  to  face.  Theae  facts  explain  tha 
Hanoi  hatred  and  suspicion  and  doubts 
when  the  Americans  declare  that  they  are 
defending  democracy  and  human  rights. 

It  wiU  not  be  easy  to  establish  trust  after 
tbe  ruthless  cancellation  of  tbe  elections 
promised  In  1954.  It  Is  made  still  harder 
by  tbe  flat  denlaU  from  Washington  that 
Hanoi  bad  ever  agreed  to  suggesUons  for 
negotiation  a  year  ago,  in  May,  or  more 
recently  still.  I  have  here  the  press  con- 
ferences of  U  Thank  I  think  that  the  State 
Department  was  leas  than  candid  with  Ito 
public  and  Its  allies.  It  Is  made  still  harder 
to  establish  trust  by  the  State  Department's 
strange  white  paper  of  February  8.  1966, 
which  contrived  to  be  both  naive  and  dls- 
ingenlous.  It  sought  to  prove  that  there 
was  no  civil  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  that 
the  17th  parallel  was  a  recognized  frontier 
between  sovereign  states  across  which  North 
Vietnam  was  conducting  charter-breaking 
aggression. 

I  have  said  all  this  not  to  JusUfy  the 
Vletcong  or  to  exculpate  Hanoi.  I  repeat 
that  they  are  entirely  wrong  to  reject  the 
peace  negotiations  which  the  President  has 
proposed.  I  only  wish  that  he  had.  as  tbe 
Times  said,  kept  his  pause  going  a  few  more 
weeks  and  given  them  a  little  longer  to  make 
up  their  '"'"'<■ 
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X  have  said  what  I  have  today  to  show  the 
difficulties  that  we  must  overcome  to  get 
these  people  to  the  conference  table  and  the 
dlfflciUUes  that  we  will  face  when  we  have  got 
them  there.  I  believe  that  those  difflcultiee 
are  sUU  further  Increased  by  the  resumed 
bombing  in  North  Vietnam.  It  began  a  year 
ago  yesterday,  on  February  7.  We  were  told 
that  It  would  discourage  the  Vletcong,  check 
the  movement  of  troops  and  suppUes  from 
north  to  south,  and  help  to  persuade  Hanoi 
to  end  the  war.  In  those  three  purpoees  it 
failed  completely.  Indeed,  It  strengthened 
tbe  Vletcong.  it  increased  Hanoi's  commit- 
ment, and  It  sUffened  their  resistance.  Just  as 
Hitler's  bombing  stiffened  our  resistance  In 
1940-41. 

I  see  no  reason  in  logic  or  experience  to  l>e- 
Ueve  that  the  resimied  bombing  will  be  more 
successful  now.  U.S.  generals  have  testified 
that  the  bombing  of  the  trails  in  Laos  has 
no  military  value,  and  anyone  who  under- 
stands bombing  and  Jungle  trails  will  see  how 
likely  It  Is  that  that  is  true.  No  doubt  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sees  no  reason  why  bridges, 
railways,  and  power  stations  In  North  Viet- 
nam should  be  immune.  But  I  say  that  If  be 
cares  for  Asian  opinion.  If  he  wanu  peace 
and  an  early  conference,  as  I  am  sure  he 
does,  as  a  matter  of  hard  poUtlcal  realism 
he  would  do  much  better  to  call  off  the 
bombing. 

What  else  Is  needed  to  Improve  the  hope  of 
peace?  The  Prime  Minister  spoke  about  the 
status  of  the  NU.  I  beUeve  that  we  must  do 
more  to  clarify  what  that  status  U  to  be.  On 
some  days  Mr.  Rusk  says  that  It  Is  a  matter 
of  marginal  Importance  and  that,  of  course, 
agreement  could  easily  be  foiuid  once  there' 
was  a  wllUngness  to  come  to  a  conference 
On  other  days  he  says  that  he  deals  with 
governments  only  and  that  the  NLF  is  not  a 
government  In  any  way.  I  sometimes  wonder 
whether,  in  the  realities  of  pollUcal  power, 
the  NLF  Is  not  quite  as  much  a  government 
In  rural  South  Vietnam  as  is  the  mlUtarist 
Junta  of  Air  Vice  Marshal  Ky,  who  boasts 
that  Hitler  is  the  man  he  most  admires. 

In  any  case,  the  NLF  has  been,  is  and  will 
remain  a  major  party  In  the  war,  and  It  must 
be  an  equal  and  accepted  party  in  the  con- 
ference and  In  the  peace.  Without  It,  we 
can  be  very  certain  that  there  wlU  be  no' 
conference  and  no  settlement. 

I  beUeve  that  we  must  clarify  the  West's 
commitment  to  the  Geneva  agreement  of 
1964.  Washington  repeats  that  it  accepts 
the  essentials  of  that  agreement,  but  what 
does  that  mean?  Does  It  mean  what  It 
meant  In  1956?  Of  course,  deUlls  can  be 
varied,  but  tbe  essentials  of  the  Geneva 
documents,  as  I  have  described  them,  are 
crystal  clear,  and  this  time  only  honest  In- 
terpretations vrill  suffice. 

Would  the  West  take  a  terrible  risk.  If 
It  agreed  to  carry  out  free  elections  which 
brought  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  power?  Honorable 
members  have  menUoned  Tashkent,  but 
what  Is  the  supreme  fact  about  Tashkent? 
It  U  that  the  Soviet  Government,  Instead  of 
trying  to  create  trouble  between  two  neigh- 
bors. Instead  of  trying  to  Inflame  a  war  from 
which  they  might  hope  that  their  Commu- 
nist Parties  In  India  and  Pakistan  would 
profit,  took  the  Initiative  In  securing  a  great 
agreement,  to  which  Mr.  Koeygln  made  a 
contribution  second  to  none. 

I  call  that  the  supreme  fact  about  Tash- 
kent, and  surely  it  U  the  supreme  proof  that 
the  domino  theory  is  nonserise.  Of  course 
much  has  happened  to  drive  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Into  Chinese  arms,  but  all  who  know  him 
and  his  people  say  that  he  would  follow  an 
independent  line  and  he  would  tie  an  Asian 
Tito.  In  any  case,  so  far  as  Vietnam  la  con- 
cerned, the  domino  theory,  repeated  today 
by  President  Johnson  Is  simply  i...nsense. 

I  have  shown  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  did 
not  start  In  some  deep-laid  plan  in  Moscow 
or  Pelplng.  I  answer  the  honorable  member 
Who  raised  the  point,  that  Ita  ending,  with 
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neutralization  of  north  and  south  and  mu- 
tual armament  reductions,  would  bring  no 
threat  to  Vietnam's  neighbors.  It  Is  the  war 
Itself  which  Is  the  danger  to  Laos,  Cambodia 
Thailand,  and  China.  It  U  sheer  Illusion  to 
believe  that  Communist  ideas  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  guns  and  bc»nbs.  As  the  Prime 
Minister  said  today,  war  creates  the  misery 
and  chaos  In  which  communism  breeds. 

Let  us  end  the  war  and  then  let  us  work 
with  Russia  and  perhaps  with  China  to  free 
the  Asian  peoples  from  their  ancient  enemies 
of  serfdom,  usury,  ignorance,  hunger  and 
disease. 
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schools  supply  milk  free  to  the  students, 
others  charge  a  penny,  another  group  charges 
2  cents,  and  107  other  schools  charge  over  3 
cents.  The  Albert  Lea  District  assesses  3 
cents  per  half  pint. 

AppUcaOon  of  a  needs  test  or  poverty  test 
would  mean  that  almost  all  students  would 
have  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  milk  which 
In  Albert  Lea  Is  about  5  cents. 

Presently,  only  a  very  small  number  of  stu- 
dents obtain  free  lunches  because  of  low 
family  Income.  About  4  percent  of  students 
get  meals  free  but  most  of  these  receive 
them  In  return  for  assisting  with  kitchen  or 
lunch  line  work. 

The  present  program  has  proved  itself  It 
is  money  well  ^>ent.    Let's  keep  It  that  way. 


Mr.  QUTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made 
a  number  of  protests  recently  regarding 
the  administration's  proposal  to  cut  the 
BChool  milk  and  lunch  program  to  the 
bone,  affecting  literally  every  school  dis- 
trict In  the  Nation. 

The  foUowing  editorial  Is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is 
going  on  at  the  local  level— the  local 
level  that  is  so  often  overlooked  In  Great 
Society  programs — and  I  hope  It  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  people  will 
not  tolerate  the  replacement  of  sound 
established  programs  with  new  and  ex- 
perimental ones  which  also  give  more 
control  to  Federal  administrators 
The  editorial  foUows: 
I  Prom  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Evening 
Tribune,  Mar.  17,  19661 
Tki:  Wrong  Pi.ace  for  Budget  Cut 
The  proposed  Federal  budget  cut  In  school 
lunch  funds  ought  to  be  raising  more  con- 
cern among  local  taxpayers. 

A  check  with  school  district  341  officials 
reveals  that  during  the  1964-^  school  year 
the  district  received  $22,609  In  Federal  aid 
for  the  special  milk  program.  In  addlUon 
another  $20,161  was  allocated  for  the  general 
school  lunch  funds.  That's  more  than  $42  - 
700  of  our  money  that  was  returned  here.  ' 
Now  the  Johnson  administration  has  tick- 
eted a  cutback  in  funds  from  $202  mUUon 
this  year  to  $183,690,000,  or  almost  $19  mU- 
llon.  Although  It  Is  Impossible  to  know  pre- 
cisely hew  much  this  would  affect  tbe  local 
situation  we  beUeve  Superintendent  Lome  S 
Ward  when  he  says,  "It  would  hurt." 

Why  cut  back  what  has  been  a  successful 
program  for  many  years? 

The  admlnistraUon  says  a  redirection  erf 
funds  to  needy  famlUea  is  needed  and  that 
condlUons  to  other  programs  are  In  order 

The  local  school  district  is  experimenting 
with  tiUes  I  and  n  of  the  Federal  Education 
Act.  We  cannot  yet  properly  evaluate  the 
results  but  we  do  know  that  the  redtape  in- 
volved in  applying  for  these  programs  is  un- 
believable. 

We  beUeve  that  anyone  who  says  these  pro- 
grams are  entirely  free  of  obUgaUon  U  wrong 
School  officials  have  already  been  told  that 
they  are  to  try  and  distinguish  between  the 
poor  and  the  rich  student. 

On  the  other  hand  It  can  be  said  almost 
without  exception  that  school  lunch  pro- 
grams have  had  very  few  strings  attached 
over  the  years. 

About  410,000  school  lunches  are  served 
dally  In  Minnesota  schools.  Participation 
Increased  by  6.1   perc^ai  last  year.     Some 
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Mr.  MULTER.    B4r.  Speaker,  the  road 
to  peace,  in  any  conflict  between  nations. 
Is  at  best  a  difficult  and  tortuous  route. 

As  Ray  Price  points  out  In  the  follow- 
ing column  from  the  March  19, 1966  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  we 
must  be  exceedingly  careful  in  our  use  of 
language   and   In   any   negotiations   in 
which  we  participate. 
Mr.  Price's  column  foUows: 
Vietnam:  Bkware  Ottb  Owk  Rhrosic 
(By  Raymond  K.  Price,  Jr.) 
It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  consider 
seriously  the  dangers  of  being  caught  as  a 
prisoner  of  Its  own  rhetoric  on  two  crucial 
Issues  in  the  Vietnamese  confrontation-  ne- 
gotiations and  free  elections. 

Both  are  useful  only  as  means  to  an  end. 
not  as  ends  in  themselves.  Yet  the  rhetoric 
has  tended  to  treat  them  as  goals  to  be  pur- 
sued In  and  of  themselves. 

Certainly,  in  the  abstract.  It  Is  far  more 
dvUlzed  to  negotiate  than  to  fight,  to  setUe 
differences  over  a  conference  table  rather 
ttian  by  the  cruel  means  of  war.  But  in 
practice,  negotiations  can  take  on  some  of  the 
quaJltles  of  quicksand.  And  this  is  partic- 
ularly true  If  one  side  (which  would  be  ours) 
has  been  conditioned  to  feel  that,  having 
begun  to  negotiate,  an  agreement  has  to  be 
reached  at  whatever  price  has  to  be  paid. 

It  should  be  axiomatic  that  If  a  war  is 
worth  fighting,  the  peace  is  worth  winning. 
There  are,  of  course,  those  who  argue  that 
the  Vietnamese  war  U  not  worth  fighting  and 
who  would  readUy  accept  any  course— even 
precipitate  withdrawal,  and  the  certain  take- 
over of  the  south  by  the  n<M-th— that  would 
extricate  us  from  It.    But  these  are  few. 

There  are  many  more,  however,  who  feel 
imeasUy  that  though  we  have  to  fight  be- 
cause we  are  engaged,  we  should  never  have 
gotten  engaged  in  the  first  place;  who  leap 
at  each  new  suggestion,  however  tenuous  of 
a  peace  feeler;  who  Insist  (as  Senator  Pol- 
bright  said  to  Secretary  Rusk)  that  If  we 
have  failed  to  bring  Hanoi  to  the  bargaining 
table,  we,  not  they,  must  be  doing  something 
wrong.  These  are  the  ones  from  whom  the 
strongest.  U  not  the  loudest,  pressure  for 
negotiations  qoA  negotiations  comes.  And 
these  are  the  ones  who,  if  Hanoi  relented  and 
did  sit  down  to  negotiate,  would  probably 
press  for  concession  after  concession  by  our 
own  side  to  reach  an  agreement — any  agree- 
ment. 
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So  far.  w»  have  been  saved  from  poaalble 
foUy  by  Xtim  stupidity  and  stubbomnw  at 
tbs  eoflmy,  who  has  not  oonceaied  bis  own 
dMnand  for  total  victory.  Whan  Hanoi  pro- 
clalmad  M  a  condition  of  any  talks  tb&t  tbe 
Natlooal  Libaratloa  Front  (a  creature  of  the 
Nortb  TlstnsTTisaii  Comaxunlat  apparatus)  be 
recognised  a«  the  sole  genuine  representative 
ot  tbe  people  cC  South  Vietnam.  It  was  bad 
public  relatione  but  an  accurate  reflection  of 
Hanoi's  war  alms. 

Suppoee.  bowever.  Hand  should  decide  that 
tt  could  win  more  at  the  conference  table 
than  on  the  battlefield,  or  even  that  under 
cover  of  negotiations  It  could  gain  a  military 
advantage.  This  Is  by  no  means  inconceiv- 
able. The  American  build  up.  the  effects  of 
which  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  felt,  has 
radlcaUy  altered  the  military  balance.  Tbe 
Vletoong  are  hurting-,  they  have  not  even 
been  able  to  defend  their  own  strongholds: 
increasingly,  the  peasants,  no  doubt  sensing 
where  their  own  security  lies,  are  cooperating 
with  the  Oovernment  forces. 

If  Hanoi  should  suddenly  decide  to  enter 
negotiations,  the  United  States  would  then 
be  faced  with  a  test  of  will  of  another  sort: 
whether  to  stick  to  its  guns,  figuratively  and 
perhaps  literally,  with  the  proepect  of  peace 
dangling  In  front  of  its  eyes — If  only  we  would 
reach  far  enough.  And  the  rhetoric  of  nego- 
tiations has  created  a  climate  In  which  It 
would  be  difficult  not  to  overreach;  dUBcult, 
that  is.  not  to  yield  the  very  things  we  have 
been  fighting  for  merely  because  we  have 
been  persuaded  that  there  is  something 
sacred  about  the  fact  of  negotUtlng. 

Free  elections  pose  a  comparable  problem. 
The  mechanics  of  election  present  a  stagger- 
ing enough  challenge  In  a  nation  torn  by 
guerrilla  war.  In  which  the  Vietcong  have 
for  yeeLTs  practiced  wholesale  slaughter  of  se- 
lected civilians  as  a  device  of  political  terror. 
and  In  which  there  are  no  clear  fronts  be- 
hind which  tbe  people  of  one  aide  and  the 
other  can  be  reasonably  secure  In  their  pri- 
sons. 

In  Vietnam,  tbe  problem  Is  complicated  by 
the  aUnoat  total  lack  of  political  sophistica- 
tion ^"»""g  much  of  the  farfliing  pofnilace, 
To  suppoee  that  Western  parUamentary 
democracy  can  be  Imposed,  intact,  on  a  war- 
torn  country  alien  to  Its  traditions  and  with- 
out its  experience.  Is  to  suppose  tbe  highly 
unlikely. 

Yet  elections,  like  negotiations,  has  become 
a  propaganda  shibboleth,  and  the  danger  is 
that  we  will  lose  sight  at  the  vast  gulf  be- 
tween our  own  experience  and  Vletnameee 
experience. 

Bseentlally.  elections  are  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  reaponsive  and  responsible  goTem- 
ment,  under  which  pareonal  liberties  can  be 
secxire.  They  can  only  be  meaningful  within 
a  framework  o<  legal  order  which,  among 
other  things,  provides  security  against  ter- 
rorism and  the  threat  of  reftrtsals.  One  goal 
at  Uie  war  is  to  establish  such  a  framework. 
MeanwhUe.  when  talking  of  elections,  we 
should  t>e  careful  to  bear  In  mind  the  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  electoral  process 
and  what  it  is  meant  to  achieve.  Elections 
held  under  conditions  which  might  Invite 
their  subversion  by  a  skillful  and  cruelly 
disciplined  Communist  apparatus  would  be 
of  no  service  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  or  tc 
tbe  Vletnameee  people. 

Like  so  many  things  In  this  world,  tbe 
value  at  both  negotiations  and  elections 
depends  orudally  on  tbe  conditions  under 
whioh  they  are  held.  The  danger  Is  that  we 
wUl  Xnr^rm-  so  firmly  conunltted  to  holding 
them,  that  In  crder  to  do  so,  we  wUl  sacrifice 
the  oondltlona  neoeasary  to  their  success. 
And  If  we  sacrificed  the  oondttlons.  we  might 
find  ourselves  sacrificing  South  Vietnam. 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Don  RmtsriLD, 
of  Illinois,  has  played  a  key  role  In  at- 
tempting to  obtain  for  all  Members  of 
Congress  the  proper  flow  of  information 
from  the  executive  branch.  Mr.  Rums- 
rcLD's  persistence  Is  very  properly  and 
effectively  described  In  an  editorial  in 
the  Topeka.  Kans.,  Capital-Journal  on 
March  13  which  I  am  pleased  to  place  in 
the  Record: 

Coax  Foa  thx  "CaeoiBn.rTT  Oap" 
For  a  long  time  the  word  "gap"  was  one 
associated  with  geography.  There  was,  for 
example,  the  famed  Cumberland  Oap  situated 
near  the  point  where  Virginia,  Tennessee, 
and  Kentucky  meet.  This  structviral  fault 
provided  a  natural  piaasage  through  tbe 
Cumberland  mountains.  Daniel  Boone's 
road  to  Kentucky  ran  through  It  and  en- 
couiraged  settlers  to  move  west. 

Most  of  our  mountain  areas  have  locally- 
known  "Horsethlef  Oape"  or  other  names 
reminiscent  of  earlier  days.  We  know  of  one 
Instance  where  a  route  through  the 
mountains  was  called  "Bootlegger^  O^"  for 
good  reason. 

But  the  modem  use  of  the  word  "gap"  Is 
mostly  In  a  different  sense.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, when  campaigning  for  the  presidency, 
had  a  lot  to  say  about  the  "missile  gap," 
which  turned  out  to  be  something  lees  than 
a  major  gap.  If  tt  was  a  gap  at  all.  And  now 
we  are  concerned  with  still  another  gap. 
This  one  has  become  known  as  the  "credi- 
bility gap." 

The  term  Is  derived  from  the  complaint  of 
Washington  newsmen,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  Johnson  administration  is  not 
( 1 )  putting  out  enough  Information  about 
what  It  Is  doing,  and  (f)  coloring  the  news  or 
Its  activities  to  the  point  where  its  reports 
are  less  than  reliable. 

There  Ls  sometimes  a  fine  line  between  what 
a  government  can  safely  permit  to  be  known 
and  what  It  cannot.  But  the  tendency  in 
Washington  these  days  seems  to  be  to  man- 
age the  news. 

This  can  be  damaging  to  the  Nation  and  Its 
citizens.  Editor  J.  Russell  Wiggins  of  the 
Washington  Poet  wrote  in  his  book,  *7ree- 
dom  or  Secrecy": 

"If  a  government  repeatedly  resorts  to 
lies  In  crises  where  lies  seem  to  serve  its  best 
Interesta.  it  will  one  day  be  unable  to  employ 
the  truth  effectively  when  truth  would  serve 
Its  Interests  beet.  A  government  that  too 
readily  ratlonall^ps  its  right  to  lie  In  a  crisis 
will  never  lack  for  lies  and  crises." 

Associated  Press  newsnum  Saul  Pett.  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  "Credibility  Gep,"  said 
there  have  been  lies  by  the  Government  In 
recent  years  and  dted  the  following: 

"In  1000.  the  government  of  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  lied  about  the  U-a  plane  shot 
down  over  Russia. 

"In  1941,  through  its  Ambassador  In  ths 
United  Nattons,  the  government  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  lied  about  the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion. 
"In  each  caee.  the  deception  was  posed  In  a 
moment  of  {wofound  national  patn.  Bat  In 
neither  did  the  Preeldent  nor  bis  adminis- 


tration contlniM  to  suffer  from  a  lingering 
doubt  about  its  word. 

"The  administration  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  had  no  single  mocnent  as  traumatic 
as  the  U-a  Incklent  or  tbe  Bay  of  Pigs.  It 
has  not  been  obliged  to  make  public  con- 
fessions of  attempted  deception. 

"And  yet  there  lingers  over  Washington 
today  a  cloud  of  doubt — large  and  gray  in 
the  minds  of  some,  small  and  white  In  the 
minds  of  others." 

One  doesn't  have  to  look  far  to  find  other 
instances  where  the  present  administration 
has  more  or  less  had  to  be  "smoked  out"  on 
International  developments.  There  was  the 
peace  feeler  from  Hanoi  In  1964  which  was 
concealed  until  after  tbe  death  of  Adlal  Stev- 
enson. There  was  the  case  of  the  prime 
minister  of  Singapore  who  claimed  the  CIA 
bad  offered  him  a  »33  million  bribe  In  1060. 
The  State  Department  denied  It  but  was 
forced  to  admit  It  when  the  Singapore  min- 
ister produced  a  letter  from  Secretary  Dean 
Rusk  apologizing  for  the  Incident. 

The  optimistic  assessments  of  Secretary 
McNtunara  In  the  early  years  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  which  turned  out  to  be  wrong,  didn't 
help  the  credibility  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. 

And  newsmen  will  not  soon  forget  that 
Arthur  Sylvester,  from  the  McNajnara  Penta- 
gon, proclaimed  the  Government's  right  to 
lie  In  emergencies. 

President  Johnson  seems  to  go  to  extreme 
effort  to  bottle  up  some  of  his  Intended  ac- 
tions which  could  have  no  actual  bearing  on 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  he  appointed  Abe  Fortas  to  succeed 
Arthur  Goldberg  on  the  Supreme  Court  the 
day  after  he  said  he  had  not  beg\m  to  con- 
sider Goldberg's  successor. 

What  lA  the  answer  to  all  this  Jockeying 
to  control  tbe  free  fiow  of  Information? 

It  Uee,  we  believe,  In  a  measxire  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  called  the  freedom  of  Infor- 
mation bill.  A  leading  advocate  of  the  bill, 
which  so  far  has  only  Senate  approval,  is 
Repreeentative  Donald  Rumsto-d  of  Illinois. 
At  33,  young  'RvyisrTLD  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Government 
Information  and  Foreign  Operations  which 
has  held  hearings  on  the  bill  safeguarding 
the  pubUc's  right  to  know. 

Representative  Rttmstcld  notes  that  when 
the  House  hearings  were  completed  in  early 
1965,  every  witness  who  testified  supported 
the  legislation,  except  for  every  single  wit- 
ness sent  to  testify  by  the  President  on  be- 
half of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
emment. 

RuMsrxLO  realizes  tb«t  governmental  se- 
crecy is  nothing  new,  that  It  is  as  old  as 
government. 

But,  he  said  In  a  recent  speech : 
"The  Johnson  administraticwi  has  been 
particularly  skillful  and  Imaginative  in  Its 
use  of  secrecy  and  news  manipulation  as  a 
protective  device.  Within  the  last  few 
years.  Increased  Oovernment  secrecy  has  re- 
sulted In  a  marked  loss  of  confidence  by  the 
people  In  their  Government. 

"Talk  of  a  'credibUity  gap'  and  'truth  In 
government'  is  heard  Increasingly." 

Nobody  wants  to  release  Information  that 
would  be  In  the  class  of  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy  but  neither  does  the  public  want 
to  be  spoon  fed  political  medicine.  It  would 
be  to  the  Intereet  of  the  public  If  Congress 
would  approve  the  "fnedom  of  lnf(»in*- 
Uon"  bill,  which  would  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  an  public  records  available  to 
any  dttSMi. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  2, 1966 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  and  honor  yesterday 
to  Introduce  to  the  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit  a 
distinguished  Idahoan,  Mr.  DeVon  R. 
Jensen.  Mr.  Jensen  is  chairman  and 
director  of  the  Idaho  Association  of  Soil 
Conservation  Districts ;  chairman  of  the 
watershed  committee  of  that  organiza- 
tion; supervisor  of  the  Butte  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District;  and  water- 
master  of  Water  District  No.  27  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  which  includes  all  drain- 
age of  the  Big  Lost  River. 

Mr.  Jensen's  testimony  In  behalf  of 
watershed  projects  In  Idaho  was  a  most 
forceful  one :  Testimony  that  pointed  up 
the  need  for  such  projects  In  the  State, 
and  the  difficulty  encountered  In  the 
past  In  securing  them. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Jen- 
sen Is  to  be  commended  on  his  testimony 
and  the  possible  effect  it  had  on  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  It  is  just 
possible  that  his  testimony  on  problems 
involving  similar  projects  In  Idaho 
played  no  small  part  In  the  approval  by. 
the  subcommittee  yesterday,  and  by  the 
full  committee  today,  of  a  similar  proj- 
ect In  the  State  of  Utah. 

It  Is  also  my  belief  that  approval  of 
the  Utah  watershed  projects  could  con- 
stitute a  breakthrough  which  will  lead  to 
approval  of  the  Idaho  projects  for  which 
Mr.  Jensen  spoke  so  forcefully. 

Under  leave  to  Include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, I  Include  Mr.  Jensen's  statement, 
which  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  DeVon  R.  Jensen  from 
Moore,  Idaho,  a  director  of  the  Idaho  Asso- 
ciation of  Sou  Conservatlcm  Districts,  chair- 
man of  the  watershed  committee  of  that  or- 
ganization, and  a  supervisor  of  the  Butte 
Sou  and  Water  Conservation  District.  I  nm 
and  operate  an  irrigated  farm,  and  I  am 
watermaster  of  Water  District  No.  27  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  which  Includes  all  drainage 
of  the  Big  Lost  River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  prepared  statement 
for  the  record. 

Gentlemen.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  such  a  distinguished 
group  of  Congressmen  to  discuss  some  ot 
Idaho's  watershed  problems. 

As  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  Idaho  Is  a 
public  lands  State.  There  are  over  34  million 
acres  of  Federal  land  In  o\ir  63  mUllon-acr© 
State  with  approximately  18  V4  million  acres 
agricultural  land  and  less  than  6  million 
acres  of  cropland.  So,  gentlemen,  you  can 
see  that  nearly  any  watershed  work  planning 
would  Include  a  substantial  area  of  Federal 
lands. 

There  are  over  40  watershed  applications 
In  Idaho  that  have  not  yet:been  planned. 

I  had  some  figures  put  together  for  16 
Public  Law  566  watershed  applications  now 
being  Investigated — or  that  probably  will  be 
InvesUgated  In  the  next  8  or  4  years.  I'm 
s\ire  these  figures  wUl  make  It  very  clear 
that  Federal  land  policies  and  the  position 
of  this  committee  with  respect  to  Federal 


land  treatment  In  Public  Law  566  projects 
wUl  affect  Idaho's  watershed  program  slx- 
nlflcanUy. 

The  15  watershed  applications  Include  a 
total  of  just  over  2,400.000  acres.  Almost 
one-half  million  acres  of  national  forest  land 
and  one-half  million  acres  of  public  domain 
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administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment are  within  these  watersheds.  Seven 
of  the  fifteen  Include  national  forests  while 
aU  but  one  watershed  Include  public  domain. 
Over  65  percent  of  these  watersheds  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  41  percent  federally  owned 
with  the  rest  In  State  or  Indian  ownership 


Land  stahUes—16  typical  watershed  applicatione,  Stat^  of  Idaho 

(In  seres] 


Watershed 

Total 

National 
fcirest 

Public 
domain 

Idhhttr 

eSte- 

Indian         Private 

Trail  Creek 

88.000 

30.700 
185,600 
187,800 
111,000 
130,000 

97,300 
20e,Sfi8 
2»,000 
186,000 

71,3e0 
887,800 

42,900 
18,670 

4.068 
200 

4,800 
71.990 
39,480 
19,220 

80,064' 

29,000 

49,000 

14,630 

233,000 

OeoFKotown  Creek 

41,042 

Sand  ("repk... 

G) 

9,7ao 

4,830 

6,830 

800 

14.662 

(') 

40,000 
1. 100 
(■) 

428 

i.'iao" 

11,830 

Koberti  Kettle 

180.377 

Little  WUlow 

as^zsA 

106,050 

Dancroft 

South  Pakxiae I.I"""] 

Rock  Creek 

67,590 
104. 8S0 
96,600 

Minidoka 

Twin  Buttes 

134,687 
191,000 

Focatello  valley 

Big  Lost  River  (4) '.'.'."'.'. 

""4i6,'666" 

97,000 

66,620 

244,800 

Totals 

2,403.008 

497,706 

496,442 

76,972 

1,643 

1,331.346 

'  Not  avaUable. 

Of  Immediate  concern  to  us  in  Idaho — 
and  particularly  to  the  sponsors — Is  the  Trail 
Creek  Watershed  project  In  Teton  County. 
A  first  draft  plan  has  been  prepared  for  this 
project  and  adopted  by  over  95  percent  of 
the  stockholders  of  the  sponsoring  irrigation 
companies.  The  village  of  Victor  and  the" 
Teton  Soil  Conservation  District,  cosponsors, 
also  support  this  work  plan  100  percent.  In 
fact.  I  Icnow  of  no  opposition.  The  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  has  agreed  to  finance 
the  needed  land  treatment  on  the  4.000  acres 
of  public  domain.  The  Forest  Service  re- 
ports that  they  need  $162,012  of  Public  Law 
666  funds  to  finance  the  required  land  treat- 
ment on  about  40,000  acres  of  the  Targhee 
NaUonal  Forest.  The  Forest  Service  has 
stated  that  they  are  unable  to  finance  this 
work  from  other  funds  available  to  them. 
The  work  proposed  for  the  forest  lands  In- 
cludes check  dams  and  gully  plugs,  contour 
trenching,  contour  furrows,  and  grass 
seeding. 

The  Trail  Creek  work  plan  would  help  tre- 
mendously to  Improve  the  Irrigation  of  7,200 
acres  of  private  land,  by  converting  from 
Irrigation  canals  and  ditches  to  a  burled 
pipeline  with  gravity  pressure  to  operate 
sprinklers  for  Irrigation.  Water  losses  and 
gravelly  soils  under  their  present  system  are 
BO  Inefficient  that  there  Is  not  enough  water 
for  the  crops  In  the  summer  and  fall. 

The  project  has  a  very  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio  and  the  61  family  farms  Involved 
are  very  anxious  to  get  this  project  under 
construction. 

It  U  our  understanding  that  this  project 
may  be  held  up  because  of  the  Forest  Service 
proposal  to  use  PubUc  Law  666  funds  for 
the  accelerated  land  treatment. 

The  project  that  Interests  me  probably 
more  than  any  other  Is  the  Big  Lost  River 
because  I  know  more  about  it.  It  Is  my 
home,  and  part  of  the  country  I  have  lived 
In  for  34  years.  It  Is  a  part  of  Idaho's  water- 
shed that  needs  considerable  improvement. 
It  encompasses  887 .800  acres  of  which  410.000 
acres  are  Forest  Service  lands,  233,000  acree 
BLM  land,  and  244,800  privately  owned  lands. 
We  have  submitted  four  applications  un- 
der Public  Law  666.  A  preliminary  investi- 
gation of  all  four  projects  was  started  in 
1960.  The  Investigations  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  surface  runoff  and  ot 
ground  water  by  pumping  for  IrrigaUon  re- 
quire more  knowledge  of  the  ground  water. 
We  have  been  6  years  since  1961  trying  to 
get  the  ground  water  study  made. 

Finally,  beginning  July  1  this  year,  we 
have  agreement  whereby  the  USGS  wUl  m*w. 


a  3-year,  $60,000  study.  The  State  of  Idaho 
and  our  local  sponsors  will  bear  half  the 
cost  of  this  study.  By  1968.  then,  we  should 
be  ready  to  go  to  work  and  flnsh  watershed 
work  plans  under  Public  Law  566. 

It  Is  my  judgment  that  the  Federal  lands 
In  the  Lost  River  watershed  wUl  need  accel- 
erated land  treatment — just  as  the  private 
lands  will.  My  people  will  be  awfiUly  dis- 
appointed If  we  get  the  ground  water  study 
made  and  watershed  work  plans  completed 
and  then  can't  get  these  projects  authorized 
for  oonstructlon. 

I  don't  know  Just  how  this  problem  can  be 
solved— I  do  know  that  the  outlook  for  the 
small  watershed  program  In  Idaho  is  pretty 
dim  If  deserving  watershed  projects  are  not 
planned  and  authorized  for  construcUon  be- 
cause they  Include  FedenU  land. 

At  our  State  convention  held  at  Salmon 
Olty,  Idaho.  November  17,  18.  and  19.  1965 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"RES0LT7T10N,    WATERSHEDS    I»0.    1 

"Whareas  PubUc  Law  566  requlree  proper 
land  use  and  proper  treatment  along  with 
structurai  measiu-es  for  flood  prevention 
agnoultural  water  management,  and  other 
purposes ;  and 

"Whereas  the  Watershed  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Oommlttee  refuses  to 
approve  watershed  projects  under  Public  Law 
666  if  those  projects  require  the  use  of  Pub- 
Uc lAw  566  funds  for  accelerated  land  treat- 
ment oi  Federal  lands;  and 

"Whereas  Idaho  is  a  public  land  State  with 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  land  area 
In  national  forest  or  public  domain  so  that 
every  Public  Law  566  projeot  wUl  contain 
•ubetan*lal  areas  of  Federal  lands  In  need 
ot  proper  treatment;  and 

"Whereas  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
land  Management  advises  that  sufficient 
fluids  are  not  available  to  accomplish  the 
accelerated  oonaervation  treatment  needed 
oo  Federal  lands  within  several  projeote  be- 
ing planned  within  the  State  of  Idaho:  and 

"Whereas  these  plans  have  been  or  are 
being  developed  at  considerable  cost  from 
both  Public  Law  666  and  State  of  Idaho 
ftmds:   Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"RewJlved  by  the  lASCD  in  convention 
aaaembled.  That  the  UJ3.  Forest  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lie  re- 
quested to  secure  sufficient  funds  in  their 
appropriations  for  specific  use  In  Public  Law 
666  watersheds  to  accomplish  the  planned 
accelerated  program  or,  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture   permit   approval   of 
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projects  even  though  PubUe  Law  5M  funds 
would  be  used  for  accelerated  land  treat- 
ment OQ  puMlc  lands;  be  It  further 

"Resoived.  That  copies  of  thU  reaoluUoo 
be  sent  to  OoTemor  SmyUe,  Regional  For- 
ester Floyd  iTsrson.  State  Director  Joe 
Palllnl.  Senate  and  House  Agrlciilture  Com- 
mltteea.  Idaho  Congreesmen.  Secretaries  ot 
Agriculture  and  Interior.  Dtrector  ot  the 
Budget  Bureau,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service. 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Land  Bfanagement.  and 
Administrator  of  SCa." 

Others  here  before  your  committee,  I'm 
sure,  can  figure  out  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, ilj  purpose  Is  to  explain  how  essential 
It  Is  to  Idaho  now.  and  for  the  future,  to 
be  able  to  plan  Public  Law  606  watersheds 
containing  federally  owned  lands  with  con- 
fidence that  the  time  and  effort  and  money 
that  go  Into  the  planning  will  be  fruitful 
and  result  In  Installation  of  worthwhile 
watershed  development  and  protection  work. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you.  If 
you  have  time  and  there  are  any  questions 
I'd  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 


Letter  From  Gen.  Harold  K.  Jokntoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  trtw  TO>K 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Ha. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  Is  located 
within  the  congressional  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  and  the  Academy 
has  done  an  outstanding  job  over  the 
years  in  preparing  our  youth  for  the 
maritime  service  of  the  Nation.  It  Is 
therefore  with  deep  satisfaction  that  I 
Include  In  the  Rkcord  the  following  let- 
ter from  Oen.  Harold  K.  Johnson.  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U5.  Army  to  the  able 
Superintendent  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy,  Rear  Adm.  Gordon  Mclintock. 
U.S.  AaicT. 
Thb  Cmxr  ow  Statt. 

March  9.  19$8. 
Rear  Adm.  Ooaooif  McLtNTOcx, 
Superintendent,  UJ.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emg.  Kingt  Point.  N.Y. 

D*AB  AniflBAt.  McLtNTOCx:  On  March  IS 
as  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  marks 
the  28th  anniversary  of  its  founding,  it  is 
a  distinct  pleasure  to  extend  the  U.S.  Army's 
heartiest  congratulations  and  our  sincere 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  In  your 
aerrloe  to  co\intry  and  ever-Increasing 
achievements  for  the  future. 

We  share  your  deep  pride  In  the  numerous 
accomplishments  of  your  graduates  and  the 
magnificent  Job  they  are  doing  In  support- 
ing our  eflrorts  In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere 
around  the  globe  In  defense  of  freedom,  and 
are  moot  appreciative  ot  the  pledge  from  all 
at  the  VS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  to 
aerre  with  special  devotion  In  whatever  areas 
merchant  ships  are  needed.  As  in  World 
War  n.  Korea,  and  other  national  emer- 
gendes.  our  merchant  marine  Is  today  con- 
tinuing to  demonstrate  the  Important  role 
ot  American  shipping  as  our  "fourth  arm  at 
defense.* 

I  kiK>w  I  am  Joined  by  all  members  ot  the 
VS.  Army  tn  expressing  our  gr»tltade  for 
many  cootrlbatlons  to  the  cause  of  freedofa 
and  In  voicing  our  ooAfldenoe  in  tlM  VA. 


Merchant  Marine  Academy's  ability  to  meet 
wbateves'  challenges  the  future  may  present. 
Most  sincerely. 

Habolo  K.  Johmsok, 

General,  US.  Armjf, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


DcpriTc  American  Student*  To  Help  the 
Red*  on  Castro's  Campas? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PKNNSTXVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  following  editorial  was 
presented  over  WTAE,  channel  4.  In 
Pittsburgh,  by  Franklin  C.  Snyder,  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  Pitts- 
burgh Broadcast 'Division — the  Hearst 
Corp.: 

Criticizing  any  money  spent  by  or  for  the 
Unl'ted  Nations  Is  a  sure  way  to  get  yourself 
dismissed  as  a  square,  a  moss-backed  Isola- 
tionist, or  a  far-out  rlghtwinger. 

We're  none  of  these  things,  but  we  still 
think  the  proposed  gift  by  the  United  Na- 
tions development  program  to  Castro's  Uni- 
versity of  Havana  Is  pretty  silly. 

This  VJS.  agency  has  Castro's  college  of 
communism  and  kookery  down  for  $3,100,000. 
since  the  United  States  furnishes  40  percent 
of  this  program's  funds,  more  than  $1  million 
In  American  taxpayers'  money  would  go  to 
the  University  of  Havana,  a  fountainhead  of 
International  communism  90  miles  from  our 
shores. 

And  It  Is  an  Ironic  fact  that  while  we  send 
tl,aoo.000  to  the  University  of  Havana,  the 
Federal  Government  Is  practicing  some  edu- 
cation economies  at  home — like  proposing  to 
cut  funds  available  for  American  student 
loans  and  to  reduce  Federal  aid  to  land-grant 
colleges,  such  as  Penn  State. 

A  similar  editorial  was  broadcast  over 
WRYT  radio  by  P.  Geer  Parkinson,  vice 
president  and  station  manager. 

Listeners  are  understandably  provoked 
at  this  dl.vlosure,  which  so  far  has  had 
little  public  notice.  The  whole  sordid 
story  needs  to  be  given  public  circulation, 
for  It  reflects  an  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations  that  will  continue  to 
prevail  until  its  major  imderwrlter. 
Uncle  Sam.  Is  no  longer  willing  to  per- 
mit his  money  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
cause  of  those  who  seek  to  destroy  him. 

As  pointed  out  In  the  editorial  of  the 
air,  it  Is  ironic  that  more  than  a  million 
dollars  taken  from  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  should  be  marked  for  shipment  to 
Castro's  university  at  the  very  time  the 
administration  proposes  to  cut  funds  for 
American  student  loans  and  for  land 
grant  colleges.  The  pending  cwitrlbu- 
tlon  for  the  education  of  Communist  stu- 
dents In  Cuba  is  also  In  step  with  the 
administration's  request  to  reduce  ap- 
propriations for  the  children's  lunch  pro- 
gram In  our  own  schools. 

Adding  to  the  Insult  of  serving  Cas- 
tro's bearded  scholars  to  the  neglect  of 
our  own  students  Is  the  threat  to  Increase 
taxes  for  the  purpose  of  ctuTytng  on  In 


Asia  the  battle  against  the  very  tactics 
and  doctrine  that  Communist  Cuba  Is 
attempting  to  Impose  upon  the  entire 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  dollars  have 
been  donated  to  many  strange  and  sus- 
picious programs  in  recent  years,  yet  in 
the  light  of  current  conditions  It  is 
doubtful  If  any  has  t>een  more  absurd 
than  this  plot  to  aid  Cuba's  detested  dic- 
tator. I  trust  that  the  White  House  will 
make  it  clear  that  the  United  States  will 
not  stand  for  such  nonsense  under  any 
circumstances. 


Who  Speaks  for  the  Poor? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or    NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  March  3, 
1966: 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times, 

Mar.   3,   1966] 

Who  Speaks  ros  thx  Pook? 

The  very  low  turnout  In  Tuesday's  anti- 
poverty  board  election  was  disappointing  but 
not  disastrous  to  the  program.    Far  from  It. 

Critics  of  the  war  on  poverty  will  read  the 
results  as  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  It  was 
not. 

The  decision  to  allow  the  poor  to  pick  their 
own  7  delegates  on  the  23-man  board  by 
direct  ballot  was  based  more  on  idealism  than 
realism — and  with  a  strong  nudge  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

That  lees  than  1  percent  of  those  eligible 
cast  ballots  {H-oves  only  that  a  better  means 
of  selecting  poverty  area  representatives  on 
the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportunities  Board 
must  be  found. 

The  war  on  poverty  represents  a  basic  new 
direction  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
poor.  Unlike  most  welfare  programs.  It  seeks 
to  help  the  underprivileged  help  themselves 
to  break  the  poverty  cycle. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  there  must  be  the 
greatest  passible  participation  of  the  poor 
themselves  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
antlpoverty  programs. 

The  Times  strongly  believes  that  delegates 
of  the  poverty  areas  should  sit  on  the  pro- 
gram's policymaking  board.  Their  unique 
knowledge  of  the  problem  Is  Indispensable, 
and  their  very  presence  on  the  board  gives  the 
rest  of  the  poverty  community  a  sense  of  In- 
volvement they  have  not  before  known. 

Federal  regulations  properly — although 
somewhat  amblgvtously — provide  for  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation"  of  the  poor  and 
for  "democratic  selection"  of  their  represen- 
tatives. 

In  the  light  of  Tuesday's  experimental 
election,  however,  thoee  terms  need  redefini- 
tion. Local  and  Federal  antlpoverty  oSclals 
must  waste  no  time  In  developing  a  better 
system. 

The  theory  that  those  with  a  family  Income 
ot  $4,000  or  less  would  flock  to  the  polls 
lgn<»«s  the  harsh  realities  ot  their  back- 
ground and  environment. 

These  are  people  who,  for  the  most  part, 
have  lost  hope  that  their  grinding  proverty 
would  ever  b«  Improved.    Many  perhaps  had 
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never  participated  In  an  election.  The  usual 
motivations  of  citizenship  simply  were  not 
present. 

The  antlproverty  program,  in  effect,  has 
only  beg\m.  It  Is  far  too  early,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  It  already  has  changed  attitudes, 
years,  even  generations,  in  the  making. 

Yet  as  the  war  on  poverty  progressee— and 
It  must — much  of  that  despair  can  change 
to  hope.  And  with  hope  a4>athy  can  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Every  effort  m.ust  now  be  made  to 
strengthen  the  program,  to  correct  Its  de- 
fects, and  to  give  tangible  evidence  that 
there  Is  hope  for  all  the  victims  of  poverty's 
cruel  effects. 


What  About  Those  Streams  That  Pollute 
the  Mind? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans still  have  a  problem  to  be  faced  up 
to,  an  Issue  yet  to  be  resolved.  That  is 
the  question  of  the  huge,  multimillion- 
dollar  mail  order  smut  Industry  that  con- 
tinues to  poUute  the  streams  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  cannot  continue  to  bury  our 
heads  In  the  sand  and  hope  that  this 
problem  will  go  away.  Nor  can  we  let  die 
those  good  pieces  of  legislation  that  now 
lie  buried  in  various  committees  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Seriate.  It  is  time  for 
action,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  are  demanding  it. 

An  article  dealing  with  this  problem 
■was  written  last  week  by  Mr.  James  J. 
Kilpatrick.  in  the  March  15,  1966  issue  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  Members 
of  Congress :  ' 

[From  the  Los  Angeles   (Calif.)    Times. 

Mar.  15,  1966J 

WnxruL  Peddling  or  Smut  Should  Not  Be 

TOLKKATED 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee Is  marking  Ume  these  days  on  its  pend- 
ing obscenity  bill,  waiting  upon  the  pleas\ire 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  States, 
but  at  SMne  point  this  spring  the  commit- 
tee wlU  get  back  to  Its  dirty  and  difficult 
task.  What,  oonstltutlonally,  can  be  done 
about  obscene  materials?  Anything  at  aU7 
Last  fall  the  committee  grappled  with  the 
question  during  3  days  of  wholly  typical 
hearings.  Witnesses  turned  up  from  the 
churches  and  the  decent  literature  commit- 
tees. They  brought  with  them  an  armload 
of  filthy  magazines  purchased  the  night  be- 
fore at  Washington  newsstands.  There  was 
no  question  in  their  minds  that  the  stuff 
was  obscene. 

The  ministers  and  rabbis  were  followed  by 
some  imcomfortable  professionals  from  the 
Poet  Office  Department.  They  were  familiar 
with  the  horrid  exhibits  piled  on  the  chair- 
man's desk.  But  there  was  grave  questions 
In  their  minds  that  the  things  were  obscene 
Maybe  yes;  maybe  no. 

The  hearings  woimd  up  with  testimony 
from  Lawrence  Spelser.  director  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union.  He  looked  at  the  exhibits 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  Just  found  a 
dead  mouse  In  his  stew,  but  there  was  no 
question  In  his  mind:  The  stuff  was  not  ob- 
scene.    Trashy,  yes;  obscene,  no. 


Spelser's  testimony  was  cast  In  the  mold 
of  the  down-«ie-llne  liberal.  The  commit- 
tee had  before  It  a  bUl,  sponsored  by  Do»n- 
NicK  Danhls,  of  New  Jersey,  that  would  do 
no  more  than  to  create  a  study  commission 
on  "noxious  and  obscene  materials."  The 
imderlylng  assiunptlon  of  the  bill,  obviously. 
Is  that  such  materials  are  social  evils;  and  if 
one  function  of  a  legislative  body  Is  to  elimi- 
nate social  evils,  it  would  follow  logically 
that  the  bUl  would  result  In  legislation  pro- 
posing to  eliminate  the  materials. 

Spelser  questioned  the  assumption:  Who 
can  say  if  filthy  books  really  cause  antisocial 
behavior?  He  queeUoned  the  definitions- 
Who  knows  what  Is  meant  by  "noxious"  or 
"obscene"?  He  challenged  the  Idea  that  any 
law  ever  could  be  drafted  In  this  field  that 
would  not  violate  the  first  amendment's 
guarantees  of  free  speech. 

The  September  hearings  clarified  nothing, 
and  changed  no  one's  mind.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  Supreme  Court  heard  argximent  In 
the  famous  Glnzburg  case,  which  promises 
to  be  the  next  milestone  In  the  field  of  ob- 
scenity law. 

If  It  U  true,  as  the  High  Court  held  In  the 
Roth  case  Just  9  years  ago,  that  "obscenity 
Is  not  within  the  area  of  constitutionally 
protected  speech  or  press,"  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  come  up  eventuaUy  with  some 
sort  of  workable  legislation.  A  special  study 
commission  would  seem  a  reasonable  step  in 
that  direction. 

The  whole  wordy  dispute  over  cause-and- 
effect  Is  Irrelevant  to  this  affair. 

The  law  does  not  require  that  glue  fac- 
tories be  tolerated  In  a  residential  neighbor- 
hood, simply  in  the  name  of  property  rights. 
The  law  does  not  permit  men  to  carry  con- 
cealed weapons.  In  some  absolute  construc- 
tion of  the  right  to  bear  arms. 

In  every  such  case,  the  law  takes  the  rea- 
sonable view  that  a  fair  balance  must  be 
struck  between  liberty  and  order.  The  man 
who  sets  out  to  write  a  deliberately  dirty 
book,  having  no  other  purpose  than  to  profit 
upon  purlence,  has  no  right  of  "free  press" 
that  society  is  bound  to  respect;  and  Judges 
and  Juries  are  perfectly  competent  to  deter- 
mine guilt  where  that  motivation  is  tound. 
To  be  sure,  there  Is  the  crack  In  the  door 
objection:  If  Juries  convict  on  "Seed  of  the 
Beast,"  by  "Helene  Morgan,"  they  may  con- 
vict on  the  works  of  some  potential  Joyce  or 
Dreiser.  But  there  are  two  answers  to  this. 
The  first  Is  that  the  record  of  Judges  and 
Juries  In  thU  field,  taking  the  number  of 
books  banned  against  the  number  of 
books  published,  is  amazingly  good;  and  ap- 
pellate courts  exist  to  protect  the  rights  of 
serious  authors  as  they  protect  the  rights  of 
other  men.  The  second  Is  that  the  "damage 
to  freedom"  that  would  result  from  prohibit- 
ing this  pollution  U  plainly  minimal. 

No  newspaperman  approaches  the  subject 
of  "obscenity"  UghUy.  There  U  a  danger— 
of  course  there  Is  a  danger — In  State  censor- 
ship by  criminal  laws  or  otherwise.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  society  can  flex  Its 
muscles  and  decree  tha*  such-and-such  a 
business  wUl  not  be  permitted.  Willful  smut 
peddling  Is  such  a  business. 


Rumsfeld  Demands  Freedom  of 
Information 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1969 
Mr.    FINDLEY.      Mr.    Speaker,   In    a 
speech  recently  to  the  Inland  iJally  Press 
Association  In  Chicago,  my  colleague 
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Representative  Donald  M.  Rumsfeld  of 
niinois,  described  the  freedom-of-in- 
formation  bill  pending  before  this  body 
as,  "one  of  the  most  critical  meas- 
ures to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
the  past  20  years."  The  Star-Courier  of 
Kewanee,  HI.,  on  March  15,  published  an 
editorial  complimenting  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld]  and  urging 
support  for  this  legislation. 

As  a  newspaper  man  myself  I  am  espe- 
cially conscious  of  the  need.  Fortunately 
the  State  of  Illinois  has  a  "right  to  know" 
law  which  gives  reporters  access  to  al- 
most all  Information  In  State  govern- 
ment files.  Enactment  of  this  law  was  a 
major  step  forward.  The  same  wise  pro- 
vision must  be  enacted  at  the  Federal 
level  if  the  public  interest  is  to  be  pro- 
tected. Representative  Rumsfeld  de- 
serves the  gratitude  and  support  of  all 
Americans. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the  editorial : 

Seckect  by  Government 
"The  Government  will  serve  us  well  only  If 
the  public  Is  well  Informed."  "^ 

This  statement,  made  recently  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association  In 
Chicago,  puts  the  finger  on  the  necessity  for 
newspapers  remaining  free  so  that  they  may 
keep  the  public  Informed. 

U.S.  Representative  Donald  Rumsfeld 
Republican,  of  nilnoU,  &rmed  the  freedom- 
of-lnformatlon  bUl  pending  in  the  VS.  House 
of  Representatives  "one  of  the  most  critical 
measures  to  be  considered  by  the  Congress  In 
the  past  20  years." 

He  urged  the  Inland  association's  members 
to  help  develop  public  awareness  and  con- 
gressional support  for  such  legislation. 

At  33,  Rumsfeld  Is  the  youngest  Republican 
In  the  VS.  House  and  Is  a  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Committee  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Foreign  Operations,  which  has  held 
hearings  on  freed  om-of -Information  pro- 
posals. He  Is  a  leading  advocate  of  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  know. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  prac- 
tlcaUy  every  measure  proposed  became  law— 
except  those  propocals  aimed  at  the  question 
of  the  public's  right  to  know.  The  only  con- 
ceivable reason  for  this  legislative  faUure 
Is  the  well  known  and  well  publicized  White 
House  opposition. 

The  Congressman  feels  strongly  that  the 
public's  business  must  be  conducted  In  pub- 
lic if  our  system  of  government  by  the  peo- 
ple Is  to  continue. 

Purpose  of  the  proposed  law  is  to  require 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
aU  records  prompUy  avaUable  to  any  person 
and  to  provide  for  court  action  to  guarantee 
this  right  of  access  with  the  exception  of 
certain  specified  categories  of  sensitive  gov- 
ernment information  which  would  be  ex- 
empted from  the  disclosure  requirements. 

The  \xnfortTlnate  fact  U  that  government 
secrecy  tends  to  grow  as  government  Itself 
grows. 

Hearings  In  the  House  were  completed  In 
April  1965.  Every  witness  who  testified  sup- 
ported the  legislation  except  for  every  single 
witness  sent  to  testify  by  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Talk  of  the  credibUlty  gap  and  truth  In 
government  Is  heard  Increasingly.  In  a  re- 
cent press  interview.  Secretary  McNamara 
Is  quoted  as  saying.  "The  trouble  is  our  cred- 
ibility was  destroyed." 

Little  wonder,  when  one  recognizes  how 
government  Information  Is  being  withheld 
manipulated  and  twisted  to  the  poli^t  that 
even  the  conscientious  citizen  Is  being  de- 
prived of  the  basic  InformaUon  on  which  to 
base  an  Informed  opinion. 

Congressman  Rumstklo  needs  support  In 
bis  campaign. 
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Cottei  Checkoff  BiU:  1  Maa,  1  Vote?— « 
Mea,  191,111   Votes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  WALKER 

or  wmsTwippi 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  WALKER  of  MlssLssippl.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  3  of  this  year  the 
House  passed  H.R.  12322  by  a  six-vote 
mar^rin.  I  opposed  that  bill  and  sup- 
ported the  motion  to  recomlt  with  an  In- 
struction offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  (Mrs.  MayI  which  in- 
corporated the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Abernethy] 
to  delete  the  volume  vote  provisions  in 
the  referendiun  section  of  the  bill.  The 
motion  to  recommit  also  failed  by  only 
six  votes. 


In  this  week's  issue  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Newsletter  there  appears  a 
very  interesting  table  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  cotton  production  by  balea 
throughout  the  United  States.  As  this 
table  reveals,  the  producers  on  8  large 
farms  in  California  could  cast  191.111 
votes  in  the  referendum — or  more  than 
the  combined  total  of  all  the  small  farms 
(10  bales  or  less)  In  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama. Georgia,  and  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

And  to  top  things  off,  let  us  not  forget 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  these  8 
large  farms  in  California  could  vote  191  .- 
HI  votes  "yes"  in  the  referendum  and 
then  turn  around  and  receive  a  refund 
of  S191.111. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  table  and 
comments  appearing  In  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Newsletter  of  March  21. 
1966: 


Dittribution  ofcoUon  production  by  number  of  balea  produced,  1959  Census  of  Aijricuilure 

(Totals  for  14  Statee) 


BalM  per  r-trin 
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Cumulative  pertyntage 
o(- 
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rarrna 
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famu 

Total 
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8 

18 

17 

.42 
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26^431 

12.303 
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39.906 
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271.400 

191.111 
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74.614 
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501.  TW 
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5  000  to  9  900 ... 
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502.008 

l3,S4a044 

loao 

loaoo 

Tb*  House-pMaed  btU  (HJt.  12323)  to  es- 
tablish a  Government -directed  cotton  re- 
March  and  promotion  program  Qnanced  by  a 
"largely  oompulaory  checkoff  o<  farmers' 
money  contain*  a  referendum  procedure 
which  would  enable  a  minority  of  the  pro- 
ducers to  impoae  a  sales  tax  on  raw  cotton 
on  all  cotton  producers. 

This  Is  made  possible  by  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Secretary  to  determine  the  out- 
come on  the  basis  of  volume. 

Th«  blU  would  authorize  the  cotton 
checkoff  If  aipproved  by  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducer* or  by  producers  of  two-thirds  ot  ths 
cotton  produced  by  thoae  voting  in  the  ref- 
erendum. 

This  table — based  on  the  1959  Census  of 
Agriculture — show*  that  13  percent  of  the 
cotton  farmers  produced  over  two-thirds  a< 
that  year's  cotton  crop. 

Her*  are  other  Interesting  facts:  In  19S0. 
8  large  farms  In  CalUomla  produced  191.111 
bales;  43.719  small  farms  (lees  than  10 
bales)  In  Alabama  produced  1S4.850  beJes; 
36.879  small  farms  In  Oeorgla  produced  only 
133.951  bales:  45.338  smaU  farms  In  North 
Carolina  produced  174.930  bales:  and  33.370 
smaU  farms  in  South  Carolina  produced 
139.400  bales. 

The  18  largest  farms  In  California  pro- 
duced 354.408  bales,  or  mof  than  th«  348.- 
937  bales  prodiiced  by  36.194.  "19  bale  or 
less"  producers  In  O«orgla. 


Exhaastinf  Land  and  Water  Resources 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or   PENNSTLV&jriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22. 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
not  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who 
will  not  find  Invaluable  Information  in 
the  article  regarding  use  of  land  and 
water  written  for  United  Press  Interna- 
tional by  Leland  H.  Bull,  Pennsylvania 
secretary  of  agriculture.  His  subject 
has  occupied  considerable  time  on  the 
part  of  the  Committees  of  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Public  Works,  and  Agri- 
culture over  the  past  several  years,  and 
It  Is  going  to  provide  food  for  thought  for 
a  long  time  to  come. 

Secretary  Bull  discusses  the  problems 
created  by  the  urban  sprawl  and  massive 
highway  programs  Ln  relation  to  the  loss 
of  productive  farm  land.  He  points  up 
some  of  the  basic  questions  which  the 
Nation's  planners  must  consider  in  the 


context  of  future  needs  for  food,  fiber, 
and  water. 

The  continuing  loss  of  farmland  Is,  a 
question  with  which  we  are  going  to  meet 
head  on  unless  there  Is  marked  improve- 
ment In  our  whole  land  management 
program.  Secretary  Bull's  observations 
should  be  perused  carefully  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  well  as  by  responsible 
officials  in  the  Department  of  Interior, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in  every 
other  department  whose  activities  in  any 
way  pertain  to  this  subject. 

The  article  follows: 

ACRICl'LTUaALIST       SaTS       IT'S       PoSSrBT.E       FOB 

UNms  States  To  Exhaust  Land.  Water 

(By  Leland  H.  Bull,  Pennsylvania  Secretary 

of  Agriculture) 

People  In  this  oft-blessed  Nation  of  ours 
frequently  take  many  things  for  granted. 
They  assume  we'll  never  run  out  of  water  or 
of  land  from  which  we  can  harvest  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  food. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  already 
may  be  facing  a  day  of  reckoning,  a  day  when 
we  will  not  have  enough  food  and  water,  a 
day  like  many  now  face  in  underdeveloped 
nations,  a  day  that  could  end  with  hunger 
stalking  too  many  individuals. 

Our  exploding  population,  combined  with 
a  lack  of  planning  tor  the  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources,  could  hasten  that  day. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  slow 
down  the  population  expansion  but  we  can 
do  something  about  the  cotuervatlon  and 
proper  use  of  our  natural  resources,  particu- 
larly something  about  the  use  of  land  and 
water. 

At  this  hour,  many  fine  efforts  to  con.-^erve 
soil  and  water  have  been  stymied  by  people 
seeking  personal  or  business  gain.  The 
urban  sprawl  already  has  taken  Its  toil  of 
productive  farmland.  Each  mile  of  dual 
highway  has  covered  30  to  40  acres.  Busi- 
ness and  Industry,  in  the  Interest  of  increas- 
ing payrolls  and  profits,  has  contracted  for 
long-term  land  and  wat«r  rights.  Many  In- 
dividuals would  rather  live  In  the  serenity  of 
a  country  scene. 

MUST    RESERVE    SUPPLIES 

If  we  don't  soon  plan  to  reserve  fertile  land 
and  adequate  water  supplies  for  future  food 
production,  it  may  even  become  too  late  to 
be  sorry. 

Competition  for  land  and  water  naturally 
Is  greatest  in  rapidly  urbanizing  areas.  There 
have  been  confirmed  reports  that  medium- 
sized  farms  have  been  sold  for  as  much  as  a 
million  dollars.  It  la  Inconceivable  that  a 
fanner  could  compete  for  land  of  that  value 
to  increase  his  farming  operations. 

The  wisdom  of  planning  and  constructing 
dual  highways  through  fertile  bottotn  land 
must  be  challeaged.  It  may  be  more  feasi- 
ble to  run  roads  on  hilltops  or  mountainsides 
where  crops  cannot  be  grown  successfully. 

The  point  Is  that  we  have  been  losing  an 
average  of  15,000  acres  of  our  best  farmland 
each  year  to  urbanization,  new  roads  and 
other  purposes.  A  current  Inventory  shows 
we  still  have  a  bit  more  than  3  million  acres 
of  cropland  and  pasture  In  class  1  and  class 
3  land  areas  but  this  cannot  be  greatly 
diminished  If  more  food  Is  to  be  produced. 

It  ia  true  that  we  have  about  3.7  million 
acres  of  existing  woodland  In  Pennsylvania 
that  con  be  developed  at  some  ex|>ense  Into 
cropland.  But  It  may  be  more  practical  to 
save  the  land  already  fertilized  and  build 
factories  in  the  wooded  areas. 

According  to  the  latest  report,  there  are 
16.780  acres  of  Irrigated  cropland  In  the 
Susquehanna  River  Basin.  Conservative 
estimates  are  that  15  times  that  much  land 
in  the  basin  Is  suitable  for  Irrigated  crops. 

As  we  build  our  food  production  potentials, 
we  must  remember  that  potato  yields  can 
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be  increased  by  60  percent  by  irrigation; 
strawberries  by  75  percent  and  many  other 
crope  by  at  least  25  percent. 

Studies  In  one  county  Indicate  that  300 
million  gaUons  of  water  per  day  will  be  re- 
quired In  one  project.  Even  though  we 
think  at  this  writing  that  we  have  lots  of 
water,  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  realize 
that  good,  clean,  unpolluted  water  la  limited. 

Polluted  water  can  cause  serious  Illness  to 
livestock  as  well  as  humans.  We  already  are 
aware  that  swimming  is  banned  In  some  of 
our  lakes  and  streams  because  of  pollution. 

With  our  future  food  and  water  supply  at 
stake,  now  Is  the  time  for  people  to  become 
Interested  in  the  planning  for  use  of  natural 
resources;  not  after  the  well  goes  dry. 
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The  Proposed  Atlantic  Expressway — 
Unanimous  Opposition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF   WXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  proposed  project  which  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  expressway  through  the  South 
Shore  of  Long  Island  over  Sunrise  High- 
way. The  voice  of  the  people  is  loud  and 
clear  in  unanimous  opposition  to  the 
proposed  route.  Because  some  have  er- 
roneously referred  to  the  proposed  At- 
lantic expressway  as  a  Federal  highway 
many  of  my  constituents  wrote  to  me 
voicing  their  opposition  to  the  project. 
The  project  Is  In  the  early  stages  of  plan- 
ning and  therefore  the  State  of  New  York 
has  not  yet  applied  for  Federal  funds — 
and  probably  will  not  do  so  for  a  number 
of  years.  However,  because  of  the  unani- 
mous opposlon  to  the  proposed  project, 
the  State  of  New  York  should  study  vari- 
ous alternative  routes  before  large  sums 
of  money  are  expended  for  the  further 
development  of  a  plan  which  has  no  local 
su[Hx>rt. 

Residents  on  the  South  Shore,  local 
businessmen,  churches,  local  civic  orga- 
nizations, elected  officials,  dally  news- 
papers and  community  newspapers  on 
Long  Island  have  spoken  out  with  deter- 
mined opposition  to  this  proposal.  Based 
UlX)n  letters  from  officials  and  meetings 
with  constitutents,  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Gtovemor  Rockefeller  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1966: 

HoosB  or  Representattves, 
Wtuhington.  D.C..  February  t4,  1966. 
Hon.  Nelson  A.  Rockkfeixeb, 
Governor, 
Albany.  N.r. 

Dear  Governor  :  I  acknowledge  receipt  and 
thank  you  for  your  reply  of  February  15,  1966 
to  my  telegram  concerning  the  proposed  At- 
lantic expressway. 

I  am  wriUng  again  because  the  vole*  of 
the  people  on  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Is- 
land is  coming  through  to  Washington  loud 
and  clear,  and  the  sounds  are  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  proposed  route.  The  voices 
are  those  of  owners  of  private  dweUlnin- 
businessmen  whose  estabUshmenu  are  lo^ 
cated  along  Sunrise  Highway:  mayors  of  the 
vuiages  along  the  proposed  route;  dvlc  a«- 


soclations;  boards  of  trade,  chambers  ot 
commerce  and  other  organizations;  and 
lastly,  but  by  no  means  the  least,  the  voice 
of  the  presiding  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Hempstead.  Of  the  many  communications 
which  I  have  received  from  the  residents 
and  businessmen  of  the  South  Shore  not  a 
single  one  speaks  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
Atlantic  expressway  route. 

It  Is  Important  that  I  Inform  you  that 
there  Is  considerable  confuEion  In  the  minds 
of  the  public  about  the  manner  In  which 
a  highway  Is  developed  from  the  planning 
stage  to  completion.  The  reason  for  this 
is  primarily  because  it  Is  being  referred  to 
as  a  Federal  highway  and  secondarily  be- 
cause there  Is  a  lack  of  ooordlnation  between 
local.  State  and  Federal  elected  officials  on 
matters  of  common  concern.  In  my  telegram 
to  Mayor  Robert  Sweeney,  of  Preeport,  dated 
February  7,  1966,  the  text  of  which  was  In- 
cluded in  my  telegram  to  you,  I  pointed  out 
that  New  York  State  Is  en«c»v;ed  In  planning 
the  highway,  and  has  not  nied  an  applica- 
tion tor  Federal  funds.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  State 
would  not  do  so  imtU  after  pubUc  hearings 
on  the  proposal  have  been  held.  Therefore, 
I  am  not  presenUy  in  a  poslUon  to  ask  that 
Federal  funds  be  withheld  from  the  project 
as  I  am  being  requested  to  do  by  most  of 
my  correspondents,  who  firmly  beUeve  th«^t 
the  proposed  route  Is  not  in  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. 

In  your  letter  you  suggest  that  It  Is  pre- 
mature to  hold  a  public  hearUig  and  state 
that  you  have  suggested  to  Superintendent 
McMorran  that  when  the  plans  for  the  pro- 
posed route  have  been  firmed  up  to  a  reason- 
able degree  he  might  plan  to  hold  an  infor- 
mational meeting.  Most  respectfully  sir  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  Is  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer for  the  people  on  the  South  Shore  at 
Long  Island. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  Nassau 
expressway  was  held  January  31,  1966,  after 
detailed  plans  were  completed  and  after  a 
public  announcement  that  work  was  to  com- 
mence. This  was  considered  by  those  who 
attended  the  hearings  as  too  late  on  a  proj- 
ect planned  over  a  period  of  more  than  16 
years.  Forty-one  witnesses  testified  at  the 
hearings.  Including  the  Congressman,  State 
legislators,  the  presiding  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Hempstead,  and  vUlage  mayors.  All 
imanlmously  opposed  that  aspect  of  the 
Nassau  expressway  plans  which  called  for  an 
overhead  rather  than  a  depressed  road  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  Inwood  and  Lawrence. 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  feelings  in  the 
community  the  following  telegram  was  re- 
ceived by  me  on  February  31,  1966: 
"Congressman  Herbert  Tknzbi, 
"Congressional  Building, 
"Lynbrook.  N.Y.: 

"Proposed  Atlantic  expressway  through 
South  Shore  will  be  Irreparably  dlsasterous 
to  vlUage  of  Lynbrook.  Request  your  Inter- 
vention to  oppose  this  as  presently  proposed 
and  urge  a  complete  dlscloeure  of  plans  be- 
fore any  other  steps  are  taken  to  move  the 
project  further  ahead. 

"Oborgz  H.  MANGRAVnX, 
^  "Mayor.- 

Tour  constituents  and  mine  are  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  that  the  AtlanUc  expressway 
Is  a  State  project,  requiring  State  approval, 
and  that  before  It  receives  such  approval, 
public  hearings  will  be  held. 

Because  of  the  experience  otq  the  Nassau 
expressways  and  the  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  procedure,  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  issue  instructions  for  the  call- 
ing of  a  preliminary  public  hearing,  before 
large  sums  of  money  are  expended  on  a  proj- 
ect which  has  such  unanimous  opposition. 
On  the  date  of  Ptbruary  33,  1966,  I  re- 
ceived the  following  communication  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Administator.  the  de- 
tails of  which  are  self-explanatory. 

Dkar  Mr.  XKNaoi:  inn  u  in  reply  to  your 


letter  of  February  11  requesting  a  report  on 
the  status  of  the  Atlantic  expressway. 

"The  State  has  had  consulting  firms  pre- 
pare engineering,  traffic  and  revenue,  and 
feasibility  reports  on  the  proposed  Long  Is- 
land-New England  Bridge  and  connecting 
highways,  including  the  AUantlc  express- 
way. Any  action  to  be  taken  on  this  project 
would  be  the  responsibility  of  State  author- 
ities. We  have  received  no  propoeals  from 
the  State  for  Federal  participaUon.  Under 
the  clrciunstancea  we  suggest  that  you  writ* 
the  New  York  Department  of  Public  Works 
for  information  on  any  development  plans 
and  status  ot  the  overall  project. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"Rkx  M.  WHrrroK, 
"Federal  Highway  Administrator." 

Governor,  at  your  meeting  with  the  New 
York  State  congressional  delegation  held  re- 
cently In  Waahlngton,  you  made  a  strong 
appeal  that  on  matters  of  common  Interest 
we  develop  concerted  action  on  a  bipartisan 
basis.  I  agree  with  you  most  heartily  in  this 
approach.  I  am  writing  to  the  presiding 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Hempstead  and  the 
mayors  of  those  villages  along  the  proposed 
route  which  are  located  in  the  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District,  inviting  them  to  Join  with 
me  In  developing  a  bipartisan  approach  to 
protect  the  interests  of  residents  and  busi- 
nessmen whose  property  and  Investment 
will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  AtlanUc 
expressway. 

Finally,  Governor,  I  would  most  respect- 
fully xirge  that  you  ask  for  feaslblUty  studies 
on  alternative  routes.  Including  the  possi- 
bility of  using  the  route  of  the  Southern 
State  Parkway,  and  the  poaslblUty  of  build- 
ing the  expressway  over  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  tracks.  Both  of  these  suggestions 
involve  publicly  owned  property  with  enough 
width  for  a  10-lane  expressway.  Important 
however  is  th*  fact  that  neither  one  involves 
a  disruption  of  residence  »tn>i  business  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  Involved  In  the  present 
proposed  route. 

Your  early  attention  to  this  communica- 
tion Is  most  respectfully  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HntBERT  Tenzer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  local  press  expresses 
the  voice  of  the  people  from  villages 
along  the  South  Shore  of  Long  Island 
which  includes  the  full  length  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

Elected  officials  and  civic  organizations 
as  well  as  groups  representing  all  the 
major  political  parties  have  expressed 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  express- 
way to  me  and  they  must  be  persuaded  to 
express  their  opposition  to  Albany. 

In  my  letter  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  In  my  letters  to  every  Mayor  oa  the 
South  Shore  of  Long  Island,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  set  the  record  straight  The 
proposed  Atlantic  Expressway  Is  a  State 
project  in  Its  early  planning  stages. 
While  Federal  funds  have  not  been  re- 
quested. I  have  expressed  myself  In  op- 
position to  the  granting  of  such  funds 
to  the  appropriate  agencies.  The  voices 
of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  Al- 
bany before  it  la  too  late. 

The  dally  and  community  newspapers 
on  the  South  Shore  have  rendered  a 
unique  public  service  by  helping  me  to 
bring  to  public  attention  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  State  project  at  this  point. 
Their  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
has  brought  about  an  unparalleled  unity 
among  elected  officials  of  every  political 
persuasion  and  I  would  like  to  insert  In 
the  RccosD  at  this  point  some  of  the 
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editorial 
project: 

[Prom  Newad&y.  IS&r.  I.  1966] 
Ths  Boao  to  Rockt  Point 

The  propoMd  AtlAnUc  KxpreMway  alang 
SvinrlM  Highway,  intended  as  a  high-speed 
connection  between  New  York  City  and  the 
proposed  Long  Island-New  England  Bridge, 
hae  been  running  Into  opposition  recently 
from  the  mayora  of  Ave  South  Shore  commu- 
nities through  which  it  would  pcus.  As  pro- 
jected, the  road  wo^d  be  a  lO-lane  highway 
84  miles  long  that.  In  Nassau,  would  require 
substantial  changes  Inside  the  downtown 
business  area  It  traveraes. 

Representative  HxsazsT  Tenzek,  Deniocrat 
of  Lawrence,  has  now  suggested  that  double- 
decking  the  Southern  State  Parkway  might 
be  an  alternate  and  leas  disruptive  solution. 
Edward  McOowan,  chairman  of  the  Long 
Island-New  England  Bridge  Study  Commls- 
■lon,  which  proposed  the  Atlantic  express- 
way, has  described  the  Tenzer  alternate  as 
Illegal — saying  that  the  bonds  for  the  section 
of  Southern  State,  on  which  motorists  must 
pay  tolls,  forbid  Its  conversion  to  any  other 
use.  Tknzis.  however,  baa  made  a  highly 
sensible  suggestion.  He  wants  the  commls- 
ston  to  bold  hearings  on  the  conversion  of 
Southern  State.  If  It  represents  a  more  ac- 
ceptable route,  with  less  disruption,  then  he 


condemnation  expenditures — why  not  utUlas 
already  eilrtlng  highway  routes  which  will 
disrupt  praotlcaJLly  nothing?  And  which 
would  Incur  practically  no  additional  prop- 
erty condemnation. 

How?  Widen  these  existing  routes  wher« 
necessary  and  double-deck  them.  (This  has 
been  proposed  for  Sunrise  Highway.) 

The  route  for  the  proposed  alternate  super- 
expressway  would  start  at  the  Verr&zano 
Bridge,  utilize  the  Belt  Parkway  south  and 
east  to  Marine  Parkway,  then  southeast  to 
Beach  Channel  Drive.  Thence  east  on  Rock- 
away  Freeway  to  Sheridan  Boulevard  to 
Burnsldo  Avenue  and  Rockaway  Turnpike. 
Prom  Rockaway  Turnpike  to  northeast  on 
Peninsula  Boulevard  to  Southern  State  Park- 
way thence  east  to  Sagtlkoe  Parkway.  North 
on  Sagtlkoe  Parkway  to  Long  Island  Express- 
way—and from  there  you  have  It  rtght 
through,  past  Rlverhead  and  along  the  North 
Pork  to  the  East  Marlon  bridgehead. 

Southern  State  Parkway  to  Sagtlkoe  Park- 
way la  no  longer  a  pleasure  driving  route,  but 
a  vital  traffic  artery.  Therefore  double-deck- 
ing it  as  part  of  the  Long  Island  superhigh- 
way would  not  only  facUltate  traffic  flow, 
but  would  solve  the  question  of  a  route  to 
the  (proposed  double-decked)  Long  Island 
expressway  and  eastern  Long  Island. 

The  route  proposed  here  would  add  no 
more   than  3.1   mUes   In   distance  from  the 


fsels  the  possible  answer  may  be  to  retire  the      Verrazano  Bridge  to  the  Bast  Marlon  bridge- 
existing  parkway  bonds  and  to  make  use  of     bead  as  comp«u«d  to  the  proposed  property- 


that  route 

We  would  take  Txnzkx's  saggestlon  a  step 
further.  Why  not  check  all  possible  routes — 
Including,  by  the  way.  the  overcongested 
Long  Island  Expressway 7  Something,  very 
soon,  has  to  be  done  to  Improve  rush-hour 
travel  between  New  York  and  Long  Island. 
If  a  route  can  be  found  that  achieves  a 
smoother  flow  of  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  city, 
requires  minimum  disruption  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  fast  access  to  the  Rocky 
Point  Bridge,  that's  the  route  to  choose  for 
development.  Until  further  feasibility  stu- 
dies have  been  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  bridge  study  commission,  no  conclu- 
sions can  be  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ijong  Island  Press. 
March  11,  1966.  In  an  editorial  relating 
to  the  Long  Island  Sound  bridge  project. 
had  this  comment  relating  to  the  Atlan- 
tic expressway: 

What's  more,  the  proposed  9350  million 
Atlantic  expressway,  suggested  as  pttrt  at 
the  oocnmission's  original  package,  has 
stirred  up  a  storm  of  protest  from  one  end 
at  the  Island  to  the  other.  This  lO-lane 
swath  through  some  of  Long  Island's  most 
prosperous  shopping  communities  is  an  un- 
welcome prospect.  And  even  more  dismay- 
ing are  some  of  the  alternatives  being 
bUtheljk  put  forward — Uke  elevating  the 
SouthM-n  State  Parkway  or  the  Long  Island 
Kxprcasway. 

The  thought  of  such  metal  and  concrete 
monsters  is  a  nightmare  to  Long  Islanders 
who  know  what  elevated  structures  can  do 
to  oommunitles.  Many  arecM  of  Queens  have 
kMB  nddled  with  such  struct\ires — the  "Sis'* 
tB  Blehmond  Hill,  Jamaica,  Loog  Island  City. 
Rldgewood.  Corona.  Blmhuret,  Jackson 
Helots.  Woodslde  and  Sunnyalde.  not  to 
mention  the  Bronx  and  Brooklyn.  The  peo- 
ple of  these  communities  wish  they  could  be 
rid  at  theae  depressing,  noisy  monstroslUea. 
It  la  bard  to  believe  somebody  would  think 
ot  bringing  them,  in  this  day  and  age,  to 
the  heart  of  residential  Long  Island. 

The  Long  Island  Kemal  (Preeport). 
on  Februarjr  17,  1966.  said  this: 
CoNsnna  am  Altsbk  ati  Plajt 

Instead  ot  disrupting  long-established 
business  districts  and  municipal  faculties 
and  at  the  same  time  incurring  fabulous 


destroying,   tax-destroying  Sunrise   Highway 
route.  ^ 

The  Bellmore  Life  of  January  26.  1966. 
had  this  to  say : 

ExnizsswAT  Thbowch  Bcllmoks 

Engineers  and  planners  have  come  up  with 
a  grandiose  project  for  a  bridge  from  eastern 
Suffolk  to  Connecticut  and  an  even  more 
grandiose  sounding  AUantlc  Expressway 
through  the  length  of  Long  Island.  Purther 
studies  are  being  undertaken  and  perhaps 
they  will  lead  to  the  decision  to  build  the 
bridge.  Perhaps  from  an  overall  point  of 
▼lew  and  In  the  name  of  progress  the  bridge 
should  be  built.     It  la  too  early  to  telL 

But,  from  a  local  standfxjlnt.  considering 
the  interests  of  Bellmore.  we  doubt  that  the 
radical  widening  of  Simrise  Highway  wotild 
be  a  good  thing.  The  net  result  would  be 
more  gas  fumes  and  less  business.  It  would 
destroy  many  small  buslnesseo  In  which  men 
and  women  have  sunk  much  of  their  lives 
and  hopes. 

The  proposed  expressway  would  cut  our 
community  in  half.  leaving  croesings  only  at 
Newbridge  Road  and  Bellmore  Avenue,  but 
closing  off  Bedford  Avenue  and  Centre  Ave- 
nue. Dtirtng  construction  it  would  disrupt 
the  lives  of  the  citizens  for  many  months. 

However  much  a  bridge  to  Connecticut 
may  be  needed,  this  seems  a  very  ezp>enslve 
way  to  lead  up  to  It.  We  hope  some  other 
solution  can  be  found.  The  fact  that  a  com- 
mission has  recommended  using  Sunrise 
Highway  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
other  solutions  may  not  be  preferable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  long  last  sJter  many 
letters  and  speaking  engagements  on  the 
subject,  editorials  are  now  directing  read- 
ers to  elected  State  officials  as  well  aa 
their  Congressman.  Now  the  voices  may 
finally  be  heard  In  Albany.  The  edi- 
torials follow: 

(From  the  Leader  (Preeport.  H.T.) 
Mar.  S.  19M] 
CHZiraBa  Wau.  nr  PaxxpoaTT 
Of  all  the  Idiotic  ideas  thait  have  eome 
forth  In  recent  years,  the  proposal  to  con- 
vert Sunrise  Highway  Into  a  10-lane  super- 
expressway   la  the  worst. 

According  to  the  plan  ofTered  by  the  Long 
laland-New  England  Bridge  Study  Commit- 
tee, the  elevated  structure  would  be  about 
the  height  ol  the  LIRR  elevaUon.    It  would 


extent  from  the  Queens-Nassau  line  to 
Patchogus  where  it  would  turn  north  to 
connect  at  Rocky  Point  with  r  proposed 
bridge  to  New  England.  It  would  run 
through  the  heart  of  VaUey  Stream.  Lyn- 
brook,  RockvUle  Centre,  Baldwin.  Preeport, 
Merrick.  Bellmore,  Wantagh,  Seaford,  Mas- 
sapequa.  Ma*sapequa  Park.  AmltyvUle  and 
on  through  Suffolk.  The  South  Shore 
would  become  part  of  a  corridor  stretching 
from  Washington.  DC.  to  Boston. 

Are  they  kidding?  This  could  only  mean 
that  our  wonderful  residential  communities 
would  become  suitable  only  for  the  high  Hse 
apartmenu  and  factories  that  would  neces- 
sarily spring  up  along  the  route. 

Who  would  lose  on  the  deal?  Everybody 
else.  esp>eclally  the  businessmen  along  Sun- 
rise Highway  and  bordering  streets  and  the 
homeowners  who  moved  here  to  escape  the 
big  city.  Faced  with  providing  services, 
schools.  Are  protection,  etc..  for  the  huge 
apartment  houses,  the  taxpayer  will  even 
loee  his  proverbial  barrel— hell  be  over  it 
Instead  of  in  it. 

The  proponents  of  the  superhighway 
claim  that  It  will  create  mc»«  Jobe  on  Long 
Island.  True— but  it  will  also  bring  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  new  Jobeeekers  to 
live  in  the  multlstorled  apartment  houses. 
It  will  provide  easy  access  to  additional  Job- 
hunters  from  New  York  City.  The  compeU- 
tlon  for  Jobs  will  be  fierce.  The  benefit 
from  the  Increased  Jobs  will  be  wiped  out 
and  we  will  be  worse  off  than  before. 

WHAT   CAN    TOU    DO 

Past  action  U  called  for  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent this  attempted  rape  of  Long  Island. 
There  are  State  and  Federal  funds  required 
for  the  proposal  and  an  "authority"  must  be 
created  to  administer  the  project.  You  can 
stop  it — write  your  assemblyman.  State 
senator  and  congressman  today  If  you  value 
your  Investment  In  your  hocne  or  btisinees. 
(Send  copies  to  this  newspaper,  too,  so  we 
can  keep  up  with  the  thinking  of  our 
reader*. ) 

None  of  us  moved  to  Nassau  County  dur- 
ing the  pa«t  20  years  Just  for  the  sake  of 
moving.  We  were  seeking  something  better 
for  ourselves  and  our  ohUdren — and  ovir 
grandchildren.  Must  we  lose  it  aU  to  be- 
come part  of  a  high-speed  route  from  Wash- 
ington to  Boston? 

This  newspaper  wUl  devote  all  the  energy 
and  all  the  power  ot  a  free  press  toward 
putting  down  this  onslaught  against  our 
suburban  way  of  life.  We  can't  do  It  alone, 
however.  The  forces  behind  the  highway 
proposal  are  extrraoely  influentl&L  Your 
help  U  abeolutely  essential  if  the  plan  U  to 
be  defeated.  Oet  thoee  letters  moving — 
and  fast. 

[From  the  Long  island  Graphic  (Preeport, 

N.Y.)   Mar.  3,  1966] 
Paoposn)  HIGHWAY  Mbnacsb  Ou»  Wondebtdi, 

COILMt7NTnXS 

There  haa  been  considerable  controversy 
regarding  the  propoeed  superhighway  slated 
for  S\mrlee  Highway  aU  the  way  from  Valley 
Stream  to  Patchogue. 

The  14-lane  elevated  structure  Is  a  plan 
offered  by  the  Long  Island-New  England 
Bridge  Study  CcMnmlttee  extending  from  the 
Queens-Naseau  line  to  Patchogue  where  It 
would  turn  north  to  connect  at  Rocky  Point 
with  a  proposed  bridge  to  Now  England. 

Running  through  the  heart  of  Baldwin. 
Preeport.  Merrick,  and  other  adjacent  com- 
munltlee,  the  highway  would  bring  about 
the  erection  o*  high  rise  apartments  and 
factories  and  mean  the  end  of  our  wonderful 
residential  oommunitles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  businessmen  along 
Sunrise  Highway  and  bordering  avenues 
would  be  adveraely  affected,  and  homeown- 
ers would  be  faced  with  providing  schools, 
and  additlanal  services  for  the  huge  apart- 
ment houses. 
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While  the  committee  claims  more  Jobe 
would  be  created  on  Long  Island,  they're 
forgetting  It  will  also  bring  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  Jobeeekers  to  live  In 
multlstorled  apartment  houses. 

Since  State  and  Federal  funds  are  re- 
quired for  the  planned  superhighway,  an 
authority  must  be  created  to  administer  the 
program.  Only  you,  the  voter,  can  stop  it. 
Write  to  your  State  senator,  assemblyman, 
or  Congressman  today.  The  Preeport  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  should  sponsor  the  protest 
and  now. 

If  you  live  or  do  business  In  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  your  Congressman  is 
Herbert  Tenzer;  your  assemblyman  is  John 
Thorpe,  Jr.,  and  State  senator  Norman  F. 
Lent. 

Representatives  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce win  meet  on  Tuesday  night,  March 
29  at  8  pm.  at  the  Sea  Crest  Restaurant, 
Sunrise  Highway.  Massapequa.  along  with 
editors  and  publishers  of  weekly  newspapers 
in  affected  areas. 

The  protest  is  on.  While  the  local  news- 
papers, such  as  the  Massapequa  Poet  and 
others,  can't  flght  this  attempted  rape  of 
Long  Island  alone,  your  help  is  needed.  Get 
those  letters  moving  to  your  legislators  now. 

[From  the  Maileader  (Valley  Stream,  N.Y.) 

Mar.  3,  1906] 

Sktwat 

With  the  growing  tremor  of  the  impending 
Atlantic  expressway  becoming  more  and  more 
ominous,  the  sounds  of  an  aroused  populace 
are  being  heard  in  Washington  and  Albany. 
It  Is  apparent  that  most  Long  Islanders  af- 
fected by  this  arterial  extravaganza  are  un- 
aware of  many  aspects  associated  with  it's 
placement  and  ultimate  construction. 

We  discussed  last  week  the  alternatives 
that  accompany  the  present  plan  and  during 
the  past  7  days,  the  officials  of  our  com- 
munities have  communicated  with  Congress- 
man Tenzer  and  in  turn  with  Governor 
Rockefeller.  The  answers  have  been  most  re- 
vealing and  could  be  Indicative  of  things  to 
come.  The  project  la  first  of  all  a  State 
one — part  of  the  -trl-State  transportation 
committee,  and  does  not  come  under  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  department  nor  in  turn,  in  its 
present  scope,  under  Federal  participation. 
The  skyway  is  a  project  strictly  State  insti- 
tuted and  the  accompanying  engineering, 
traffic  and  revenue,  and  feasibility  reports 
on  both  It  and  the  proposed  Long  IslandrNew 
England  Bridge  have  caused  the  resulting 
hue  and  cry.  Every  town  or  village  in  the 
path  of  the  skyway  is  encouraging  Its  citizens 
to  make  their  views  known  to  the  town 
supervisor,  county  executive,  and  eventually 
to  the  Governor  In  Albany. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  resulting 
havoc  which  would  affect  property  owners 
and  business  owners  alike.  A  very  important 
result  which  has  been  seemingly  played  down 
throughout  this  clamor  Is  the  burden  placed 
on  those  who  are  not  necessarUy  In  the  path 
of  the  propoeed  route.  This  means  you.  Mr. 
Citizen.  Yes,  you  who  live  even  miles  away 
from  Sunrise  Highway  but  who  nonetheless 
have  to  share  this  ever-Increasing  burden. 
Who  will  eventually  have  to  shoulder  the 
losses  from  the  businesses  forced  to  shut 
down  or  move  away?  Who  will  have  to 
come  up  with  the  difference  to  keep  your 
community  and  country  treasuries  In  the 
"black"?  You,  the  homeowner.  The  loss 
In  taxes  wlU  have  to  be  replaced  In  some  way 
and  where  will  they  turn?  To  you.  the 
homeowner.  Rockevllle  Center,  alone  pre- 
dicts that  besides  the  losses  to  property 
which  amounts  into  the  t3  millions,  the 
village  would  lose  over  $800,000  taxwlse. 

So  let  us  think,  while  the  time  is  right,  of 
the  proper  course  of  action  to  set.  The 
wheels  are  already  in  motion.  What  are 
you  doing  to  make  your  voice  heard? 


[From  the  Baldwin  (N.Y.)  Citizen,  Mar,  17, 

1B66] 

Wx  Add  Ouk  Voicb 

Proposals  to  put  a  10-Iane  expressway 
above  or  alongside  Sunrise  Highway  have 
been  greeted  with  unanimous  dismay  by  resi- 
dents, business  Interests,  and  government 
officials  all  down  the  south  shore. 

Here  In  Baldwin,  the  effect  would  be  disas- 
trous. Not  only  woiild  such  a  high-speed 
monstrosity  destroy  our  business  district;  it 
would  split  our  long,  narrow  community 
right  In  half. 

The  town  board,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  Congressman  Tenzer  are  among  those 
whose  voices  have  been  raised  in  protest. 
We  add  out  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  Town  Board  of  the  Town  of 
Hempstead,  N.Y.,  on  March  1,  1966, 
stating  that  the  town  board  "stands 
firmly  opposed  to  the  proposed  route," 

I  am  making  this  record  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  Atlantic  expressway  so 
that  all  Federal  agencies  having  Juris- 
diction will  be  informed  of  the  opposition 
and  in  turn  advise  the  State  of  New  York 
that  Washington  will  not  support  a  pro- 
ject which  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  people. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  urging  that  Federal 
funds  be  withheld  from  this  project  so 
long  as  there  is  widespread  opposition 
at  the  local  level  which  indicates  that 
the  project  is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 


Taxation  Witboat  Representatioii 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP  mew  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  wish  New  York's  mayor 
well  in  the  task  he  sought  of  governing 
one  of  the  world's  great  cities.  We  real- 
ize how  important  efficient  government  Is 
to  the  metropolis  and  to  the  areas  adja- 
cent to  it. 

But  I  cannot  go  along  with  Mr.  Lind- 
say's proposal  to  Include  commuters  In 
his  city  Income  tax,  many  of  whom  live 
In  my  district.  I  believe  the  mayor's 
proi>osal  would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent for  the  Nation. 

Many  suburban  residents  make  their 
living  in  New  York  City  but  they  also 
leave  substantial  amounts  of  that  In- 
come In  the  city's  shops,  theaters,  and 
restaurants.  The  businesses  themselves, 
many  of  which  are  owned  by  commuters, 
are  also  taxed  heavily.  The  commuter 
pays  as  does  the  city  resident  for  city 
transportation. 

What  would  the  commuter  from  Man- 
hasset,  Westchester,  or  Montclalr  get  In 
return  after  paying  a  percentage  of  his 
Income  to  the  city  of  New  York  on  top  of 
all  the  other  tax  burdens  he  carries? 

Do  his  children  receive  educational 
benefits  In  the  dty? 

Does  his  family  receive  welfare  cover- 
age through  city  agencies? 


Is  his  home  protected  against  fire  by 
dty  fire  departments,  and  does  the  city 
provide  police  protection  for  his  family 
at  home? 

The  obvious  answer  to  these  funda- 
mental questions  defeats  the  arguments 
of  those  who  would  levy  a  further  trib- 
ute on  the  commuters  who  already  pro- 
vide a  large  measure  of  the  financial  and 
Intellectual  llfeblood  of  the  city. 

Our  suburban  residents  sympathize 
with  the  mayor's  efforts  In  New  York 
City,  evKi  though  we  do  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  In  dty  elections. 

But  this  Nation  fought  a  war  almost 
200  years  ago  to  prove  that  taxation 
without  representation  Is  IntoleraUe. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Offers  LetioD  for  AD 
Americaas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   OXIMOtS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  remarkable  editorial  awjeared  in 
the  Aurora  Beacon-News,  Aurora,  HL,  on 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  As  the  editor's  ex- 
planation Indicates,  rather  than  pro- 
duce an  editorial,  this  paper  used  a  letter 
to  the  editor  written  by  Mr.  Tedls  Zlerins 
of  Chicago.  The  editor  notes  that  the 
editorial  very  effectively  speaks  for  It- 
self, and  I  therefore  Insert  It  Into  the 
Record  trusting  that  it  will  receive  the 
very  proper  attention  of  the  Memt>ers: 
A  Time  fob  Inspiratioms;  St.  Patkick's  Dat 
Offers  Lesson  for  All  Americans 

{EDrrou'B  Note. — It  has  become  the  custom 
for  newspaper  editors,  down  through  tbe 
years,  to  write  appropriate  editorials  on 
Martdi  17  in  recognlUon  c*  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
"nieee  invariably  pay  tribute  to  our  dtiaena 
of  Irish  descent,  announcing  that  everyone 
loves  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Erin  and 
that  we  are  all  Irish  at  heart  on  this  occasion. 
(We  were  considering  how  we  might  best 
exjH^ss  these  senUments  for  today's  editorial 
when  there  arrived  at  our  desk  a  letter  to 
the  editor  signed  by  Tedls  Zlerins  of  2118 
West  Schiller  Street,  Chicago.  Mr.  Zlerins, 
a  naturalized  citizen  from  Latvia,  approached 
the  subject  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  from  a  new 
and  fresh  angle,  drawing  a  dramatic  com- 
parison between  St.  Patrick's  dedication  to 
truth  and  the  fundamental  beliefs  and  con- 
victions which  have  made  this  Nation  great. 

(We  read  Mr.  Zlerins'  letter  and  then  re- 
read it.  We  were  so  impressed  that  we  de- 
cided to  abandon  our  efforts  to  expound  on 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  theme  and  to  use  his 
words  as  today's  guest  editorial.) 

Even  though  I  am  not  an  Irishman,  St. 
Patrick's  Day  has  a  very  special  meaning  to 
me  because  2  years  ago  on  this  day  I  be- 
came an  American  citizen  Just  as  centuries 
ago  another  foreigner,  St.  Patrick,  went  to 
Ireland  and  became  a  part  of  that  nation. 

We  admire  St.  Patrick  very  much  for  his 
strong  convictions  and  dedication  to  bring 
the  truth  of  belief  In  one  God  to  all  people. 

I  understand  that  only  because  the  found- 
ers of  this  Nation  also  had  similar  strong 
convictions  about  the  truth,  the  United 
States  has  become  a  really  great  Nation  and 
leader  of  the  free  world. 
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I  M7  tb&nkB  to  Ood  for  helping  me  to 
Meap«  from  KeA  n^Kitn — oommunism  *suX 
brlngliig  me  to  this  great  country  of  freedom 
where  I  can  freely  wonhlp  the  Ood  that  St. 
Patrick  preached  about.  And  I  pray  that 
•oon  the  people  of  my  natlre  country,  Latvia, 
and  all  other  countrlea  oppressed  by  com- 
munism b*  free  to  hear  Ood's  truth,  which 
today  U  forbidden  there. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  I  would  Uke  also  to 
express  my  graUtude  to  aU  the  people  who 
by  their  actions  haT«  taugbt  me  the  true 
American  way  of  life  and  those  Ideals  for 
which  the  founder*  of  this  great  NaUon 
fought  and  died.  They  are  based  on  the 
same  principles  which  were  tought  by  St. 
Patrick. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  am  also  sad  to  see 
that  many  people  here  don't  understand  that 
Communists  are  working  day  and  night  to 
destroy  not  only  the  faith  preached  by  St. 
Patrick,  not  only  the  tradlUoiw  all  Irishmen 
hold  dear,  but  to  destroy  sTerything  that  Is 
dear  to  every  American  and  every  free  nn»n. 
to  make  all  men  just  slaves. 

Therefore  I  also  pray  to  the  Almighty  to 
rouse  us  all  out  of  our  apathy  and  indif- 
ference and  give  lu  all  strong  convictions 
and  beUef  in  Ood  and  His  truth  Uke  St.  Pat- 
rick had.  so  that  like  St.  Patrick,  despite  the 
daagen  of  losing  his  life,  burled  and  over- 
came paganism  in  Ireland,  we  bury  and  over- 
come coaununlami. 

Only  then  will  freedom  and  everything  else 
which  makes  the  life  worth  living  also  be 
assured  to  the  next  generations. 


Federal  Employee* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

OP  MABTI.Ain> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  196S 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m 
Wednesday,  March  16.  1966,  the  very 
dlstlngiiished  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits,  the  gentleman  frcan 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Dawuls]  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  Bowie-Queen  Anne  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Club  at  the  Somerset 
Elementary  School,  Stonehaven  Lane, 
Bowie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  had  the  honor  of 
speaking  to  the  Bowie-Queen  Aime  Dis- 
trict Democratic  Club  on  many  occasions 
and  it  Is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
groups  In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  There  Is  no  better 
friend  of  the  Federal  employee  than  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  He  is  very 
well  known  In  Prince  Georges  County 
where  I  Uve.  I  hope  that  his  visit  to  my 
congressional  district  wlU  be  repeated 
again  and  again.  On  behalf  of  the  more 
than  70,000  Federal  employees  In  the 
5th  Congressional  District  of  Maryland, 
I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  In  behalf  of  the  Federal 
employee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  thla  p<^t  In  the 
RkcoRB  I  inaert  Chairman  Dawuls' 
speech  given  to  the  Bowie-Queen  Anne 
District  Democratic  Club: 


Annaaia  rr  Chaiucan  Ooiconcx  V.  DAinxLa, 
SiTBCoificrrr^  oir  RxnxnczNT.  Insttbancx. 
Atn  HXALTH  BsNxrrrs,  Hocsx  Poenr  Omcx 
Am  Crvn.  Sxxvicai  CoiocTrm^  Bxrcstt  trx 
Bowia-QTT^eN   AKira   Dutsict   Dkmockatic 
Clcb,  Bowxk.  Mo..  Mabch  16,   1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  friends,  I  am  most  grateful 
for  your  kind  invitation  to  be  here  tonight 
and   to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  with  you.    Your  chairman  thought  you 
might  be  particularly  Interested  in  heexing 
about  some  of  the  proposals  pending  before 
this  Congress  which  affect  Federal  employees. 
Every  piece  of  legislation  before  the  Con- 
gress is.  at  course,  going  to  affect  the  Federal 
employee.     He   la,   after   all,    first   a   dtlzen 
and   only   then   a  Oovemment  worker.     He 
naay   he  a  parent,  a  veteran,  a  young  man 
beginning  his  career  in  Government  service, 
or  a  woman  near  retirement  age.    The  J^ed- 
eral    worker    Is    interested    in — and   will    be 
affected   by — everything   this   Congress   does 
with  regard  to  education,  poverty,  crlnve^^alr 
pollution,  taxes.  sp>ace  exploration,  tran«por- 
tatlon,    aid    programs,    and,    of    course,    our 
commitments  in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  we  could  discuss  all  these  Issues. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  you  ahout  the  de- 
cisions that  must  be  made.  But  I  am  afraid 
we  woxild  be  here  far  into  next  week — or  the 
week  after  that. 

During  his  time  in  the  House,  a  Congress- 
n»an  does,  however,  become  something  of  a 
specialist  in  one  or  two  fields.  Oulded  by 
the  particular  interests  of  his  oonstituents. 
a  Representative  soon  finds  he  Is  spending  a 
great  deal  of  his  time  on  one  or  two  special 
problems. 

One  of  my  own  interests  Is  that  legislation 
which  most  directly  affects  Oovemment 
workers — their  pay  raises,  health,  retirement, 
and  Insurance  plans — those  matters  which 
oome  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  our  Oommit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and.  par- 
ticularly, imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  my  own 
Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insurance, 
and  Health  Benefits. 

I  want  to  quickly  add  that  I  do  not  claim 
to  have  all  the  answers  on  the  varloiis  health, 
retirement,  insurance,  and  pay  plans  that 
are  before  this  Congress.  But  I  have  been 
working  on  these  programs  for  several  years 
now,  and  beUeve  I  can  be  of  some  help  to 
you  in  explaining  Just  what  proposals  are 
before  the  Congress  this  year  which  wUl  most 
directly  affect  Federal  employees. 

The  key  item  Is.  ot  course,  the  President's 
new  pay  and  fringe  benefit  package.  In  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  March  7.  the 
President  asked  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  provide  an  average  pay 
increase  for  Federal  dvUlan  employees 
amounting  to  3.2  percent.  About  3.86  per- 
cent of  this  would  be  in  a  direct  salary  in- 
crease, and  the  rest  would  be  in  certain 
fringe  benefits. 

These  benefits  include  proposals  to  allow 
those  who  reach  M  with  30  years'  service  to 
retire  without  any  reduction  In  annuity.  It 
Is  proposed  that  retirement,  disability,  and 
survivor  benefits  payable  to  Federal  em- 
ployees be  equal  to  the  benefits  payable  to 
other  citizens  under  the  social  security 
system.  The  administration  suggests  that 
the  Government  provide  for  the  transfer  to 
the  social  security  system  of  service  credit 
to  employees  who  die,  become  disabled,  or 
leave  Federal  employment  before  becoming 
eligible  for  Federal  retirement  systems  ben- 
efits. A  phased  a-year  Increase  in  the  Gov- 
ernment contribution  to  the  health  bene- 
fits program  is  suggested.  There  U  wTfff  » 
proposal  for  a  one-half  percent  increase  In 
the  contribuUon  of  both  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  employees  to  the  retirement  fund. 
Ths  administration  proposea  that  thea* 
changes  be  effective  January  1,  IMa. 


The  President  also  recommended  the  en- 
actment into  law  of  a  clear  statement  of 
retirement  policy  and  adjustments  between 
the  civil  service  and  the  Foreign  Service  re- 
tirement systems.  Other  important  recom- 
mended adjustments  In  our  retirement  sys- 
tem Include  the  extension  of  medicare  to 
Federal  civilian  employees,  the  continua- 
tion of  benefits  untU  age  22  for  surviving 
children,  still  in  school,  of  deceased  em- 
ployees. A  guaranteed  minimum  to  widows 
of  employees  who  die  after  retirement  for 
disability  is  recommended,  as  are  continu- 
ing beneflte  for  a  surviving  widow  If  she 
remarries  after  age  60.  The  administration 
recommends  that  these  latter  adjustments  in 
our  retirement  program  be  deferred  for  at 
least  another  year — to  January  1,  1968. 

The  package  is  an  attractive  one.  As  the 
President  has  said,  America  expects  much  of 
its  public  servants,  and  we  make  vigorous 
demands  on  their  time  and  energy.  We  ex- 
act high  standards  of  work  and  conduct  and 
are  fortunate  indeed  in  having  a  civil  serv- 
ice corps  of  honest,  intelligent,  efficient,  and 
dedicated  men  and  women.  I  could  not  agree 
more,  and  I  am  firm  In  my  beUef  that  the 
public  Interest  Is  beet  served  when  these  men 
and  women  are  compensated  equitably  and 
competitively  for  equality  performance. 

I  am  sorry,  however,  that  the  proposals  do 
not  go  further.  My  own  proposal  to  extend 
life  insurance  benefits  introduced  in  the 
Congress  last  session — Is  not  mentioned.  The 
pay  raise  Is  not  as  generous  as  I  think  it 
should  be,  for  It  will  not  close  the  gap  be- 
tween compensation  for  Oovemment  em- 
ployees and  those  in  private  enterprise.  The 
smallest  Increase — approximately  1  percent — 
will  go  to  the  lowest  grades,  and  the  very 
modest  higher  increases — up  to  4^  percent — 
will  go  to  a  few  upper  grades.  The  recom- 
mended effective  date  for  the  pay  raise  Is 
January  1,  19«7. 

Frankly,  I  had  hoped  we  could  do  better, 
both  with  pay  and  with  retirement,  insur- 
ance, and  health  benefits.  On  January  25 
of  this  year  I  introduced  leglslaUon  to  pro- 
vide, a  7-percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. I  Introduced  a  bUl  to  liberalize  the 
Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  act 
on  January  10,  and  hearings  were  held  on  the 
legislation  this  February.  This  bill  would 
broaden  life  insurance  coverage  for  Federal 
employees,  raise  the  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  life  insurance  allowable,  increase 
the  Government's  contribution  to  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  the  premium  charges,  and 
would  give  additional  protection  to  retirees. 
Last  year  I  suggested  an  amendment  to  the 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  which  would  in- 
crease the  Government  contribution  for 
those  enrolled  in  Government  health  bene- 
fits plans.  This  proposal  is  more  genet-ous 
than  that  of  the  administration. 

I  wUl  spare  you  the  technlcaUUee  of  thMS 
various  measures,  but  want  to  emphasize 
that  their  Intent  U  to  carry  out  a  deep  and 
binding  commitment  to  our  Federal  em- 
ployees, embodied  in  the  Federal  Pay  Act 
of  1962.  that  their  salaries  and  other  bene- 
fits should  be  comparable  to  thoee  salaries 
and  benefiu  earned  by  employees  In  private 
Industry  for  similar  types  and  levels  of  work. 
In  signing  that  Reform  Act  the  President 
emphasized  tlie  need  for  excellence  through- 
out our  society.  In  his  words:  "Challenges 
cannot  be  met  In  this  modem  world  by 
mediocrity  •  •  •.  We  musrt  search  for  brU- 
llance,  welcome  genius,  strive  for  excellence." 
To  hold  men  and  women  with  such  qualities 
In  the  Federal  establishment  we  must  offer 
them  compensation  equal  to  that  offered 
elsewhere. 

Last  year  tUs  Houm  retreated  from  the  po- 
altton  It  had  taken  In  passing  a  reasonably 
decant  p*y  rmlss  bill  for  Federal  employees 
and    aoceptsd    Uim    watered-down    version 
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handed  to  us  by  the  Senate.  As  the  late 
Sam  Bayburn  once  remarked,  "Legislation 
Is  the  art  of  the  practical."  We  were  prac- 
tical and  accepted  the  possible. 

The  situation  in  Vietnam  has  put  us  in  a 
similar  position  this  year.  If  the  adminis- 
tration proposal  falls  short  of  reaching  the 
state  of  true  equality  for  Government  wwk- 
ers  which  we  seek — as  I  believe  they  do — It 
Is  because  our  country  has  many  other  prob- 
lems to  solve  and  other  worthy  goals  to  strive 
for.  Earlier  I  mentioned  some  of  these — 
schools,  clean  air,  clean  water,  roads  and 
dams,  space  exploration,  foreign  aid.  Our 
most  immediate — and  most  grave — problem 
lies  in  our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

To  protect  this  country's  Interests,  as  we 
must  do  In  Vietnam,  to  secure  our  children's 
f  utvires  as  we  hope  to  do  through  our  poverty 
and  crime  and  other  programs,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  commit  a  large  proportion  of  our 
available  resources.  And  while  we  are  a 
vigorous  nation  and  these  resoiirces  are  In- 
deed vast,  our  civil  servants  are  being  asked 
to  wait  for  some  of  the  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Let  me  state  at  this  time  that  I  shall  vig- 
orously oppose  any  attempt  to  make  Federal 
employees  the  only  group  to  be  denied  needed 
pay  increases  while  other  groups  in  our 
society  are  not  so  restricted.  The  net  result 
of  such  a  policy  would  not  Just  be  a  delay 
for  the  implementation  of  the  comparability 
principle,  It  would  be  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  complete  rout. 

I  am  not  about  to  let  the  comparability 
gap  grow  any  wider. 

The  major  administration  proposals — the 
suggested  pay  raise,  ihe  55-30  retirement 
plan,  liberalized  disability  and  survivor  ben- 
efits, a  modest  increase  in  the  Government's 
contribution  to  the  health  benefits  program — 
will  most  likely  pass  the  Congress  this  year. 
I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  to  widen  life  In- 
surance benefits  will  also  pass,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  administration.  I  am 
afraid  that  other  proftosals  must  await  fu- 
ture developments. 

Whatever  the  successes — or  the  compro- 
mises— reached  by  this  Congress  in  the  areas 
of  pay.  retirement,  health,  and  insurance 
benefits,  we  are  committed  to  a  rational  and 
equitable  system  of  compensation  for  the 
Federal  worker.  I  will  continue  to  work 
toward  the  full  realization  of  that  goal. 


Bold  New  Approach 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  new  transport  plan  Is  a  bold 
new  approach  to  a  besetting  American 
problem.  Long  Island's  Newsday  states 
editorially. 

It  halls  the  proposed  highway  safety 
program  that  Includes  Federal  safety 
standards  for  new  cars  and  trucks. 

The  paper  declares: 

This  Is  a  gigantic  program,  of  which  the 
best  feature  Is  the  coordination  of  aU  types 
of  transportation— on  rubber,  on  rails,  In 
the  water,  and  In  the  air. 

This  timely  review  of  a  pressing  prob- 
lem will  merit  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  therefore  include  this  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record. 


A  New  Transport  Plan 

President  Johnsbn,  moving  boldly  to  but- 
tress his  program  for  the  Great  Society,  has 
asked  Congress  to  establish  a  CU>lnet-Ievel 
Department  of  Transportation.  As  a  corol- 
lary, he  has  recommended  a  6-year  $725  mil- 
lion highway  safety  program  that  Includes 
the  creation  of  Federal  safety  standards  for 
new  cars  and  trucks,  and  has  endorsed  a 
pending  bill  that  authorizes  minimum  stand- 
ards for  tires. 

This  Is  a  gigantic  program,  of  which  the 
best  feature  is  the  coordination  of  all  types 
of  transportation — on  rubber,  on  rails.  In  the 
water,  and  in  the  air.  It  represents  an  effort 
to  improve  all  these  modes  of  transport  while, 
at  the  same  time,  making  them  safer.  The 
probable  overall  costs  have  only  been 
sketched  In.  These  will  have  to  be  weighed 
out  as  they  are  put  down  on  paper.  But 
it  Is  hard  to  fault  the  purpose  behind  the 
President's  proposals. 

The  program  starts  gently  as  It  affects  the 
auto  manufacturers.  The  Govenmient  would 
set  standards  for  safe  performance  of  vehi- 
cles— not  involving  a  totally  "crash-proof 
car.  which  might  have  to  be  built  like  m 
tank,  but  rather  a  car  from  which  all  obvious 
interior  and  exterior  hazards  had  been  re- 
moved. If  in  2  years  the  manufacturers  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  regulations,  their 
vehicles  would  be  barred  from  Interstate 
commerce. 

The  President's  far-ranging  program  cov- 
ers many  items.  Including  (1)  The  creation 
with  Federal  help  of  a  2,000-naile-per-hour 
supersonic  air  transport;  (2)  a  new  highway 
safety  and  research  center;  (3)  encourage- 
ment tq  the  merchant  marine;  (4)  studies 
and  recommendations  to  eliminate  Jet  air- 
craft noises;  and  (5)  a  wrap-up,  in  the  new 
department,  of  nearly  100,000  employees  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  nearly  $6  billion. 
The  new  Department  would  Include  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Office  of  the  Undersec- 
retary of  Transportation.  Safety  activities 
of  other  existing  transportation  agencies 
would  also  be  bound  in. 

All  these  proposals  are  worthy.  If  the  execu- 
tion equals  the  concept  and  if  bureaucracy 
does  not  take  over,  as  so  often  Is  the  case 
with  Government  agencies.  The  supersonic 
transport  is  required  to  retain  American 
aerial  supremacy  on  world  trade  routes, 
though  of  course  the  utmost  effort  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  cost  within  bounds. 

Safety  in  every  field  of  transportation  Is 
essential.  We  lose,  In  highway  accidents, 
more  than  50,000  American  lives  yearly. 
Millions  of  others  are  Injured.  If  the  new 
Cabinet  agency  can  reduce  this  wastage  in 
lives  and  an  equal  wastage  In  efficiency.  It 
will  be  well  worthwhUe.  Now  we  all  wait  the 
details  of  this  bold  new  approach  to  a  be- 
setting American  jHtJblem. 


The  1954  Geneva  Accord 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKiS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  iLUNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22, 1966 

Ikfr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun  Times  recently  printed  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accord,  which  is  the  subject  of  consider- 
able discussion  these  days  among  thoee 
who  participate  in  the  debate  on  Viet- 
nam. 


I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  including 
this  in  the  Record  today  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Chicago  Sun  Times  has  done 
a  truly  remarkable  job  in  summarizing 
the  fiill  significance  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accord. 

The  Sun  Times  article  follows : 

The  1954  Geneva  Accord 

Some  of  our  readers  have  asked  about  the 
General  accord  of  1954.  mentioned  frequently 
In  the  efforts  to  find  peace  in  Vietnam — 
what  it  is  and  how  it  came  about. 

The  Geneva  conference,  which  ran  from 
April  26  to  JiUy  21,  1954,  was  called  to  settle 
the  question  of  reunifying  Korea  and  re- 
storing peace  to  Indochina.  The  Korean 
question  was  not  settled.  The  agreements 
reached  on  Indochina  have  become  known 
as  the  Geneva  accord.  The  accord  Is  a  com- 
plicated document  of  47  articles  plus  a  long 
annex  to  the  agreement. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  Geneva  accord  of 
1954  put  an  end  to  the  fighting  between 
Prance  and  the  Vletminh  forces  under  Ho 
Chi  Minh  in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
The  accord  deals  primarily  with  Vietnam. 
Separate  peace  docximents  were  drawn  up  for 
Laos  and  Cambodia. 

Nine  nations  participated  in  the  Geneva 
conference.  They  were  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  France,  Red  China,  the 
Soviet  Union,  Laos.  Cambodia,  North  Viet- 
nam and  South  Vietnam.  Representatives 
of  Prance  and  North  Vietnam  signed  the 
accord.  All  of  tH5~rest  of  the  participating 
nations,  except  the  United  States,  took 
"note"  of  the  Geneva  accord  and  pledged  to 
respect  the  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
both  Vletnams.  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 

The  United  States  issued  Its  own  declara- 
tion It  stated  that  it  would  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  to  dlstiirb  the  Geneva 
accord,  cautioning  that  It  would  "view  any 
renewal  of  the  aggression  In  violation  of  the 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  international  peace  and 
security."  The  United  States  also  pledged 
Itself  to  seek  to  achieve  the  unity  of  both 
North  and  South  Vietnam  through  free  elec- 
tions supervised  by  the  United  Nations  to 
insure  fairness. 

The  major  pronouncements  of  the  Geneva 
accord  are  few  but  weighty.  Vietnam  was 
partitioned  at  the  17th  parallel,  pending 
elections  which  were  to  be  held  In  1956  for 
the  purpose  of  reunifying  the  nation. 

The  in^oductlon  of  armaments  which 
would  Increase  the  military  potential  of 
either  side  was  specifically  prohibited.  The 
accord  also  banned  the  Introduction  of  any 
additional  military  forces  by  either  side  or 
the  establishment  of  military  bases.  All  hoe- 
tlUtles  were  to  be  ended  and  an  International 
Control  Commlselon,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  India,  Canada,  and  Poland,  was 
established  io  supyervlse  and  enforce  the 
agreements. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  historical  dissent  as  to  who 
broke  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  accord  first 
and  to  what  extent.  However,  It  Is  part  of 
the  record  that  barely  3  months  after  the 
accord  had  been  accepted  the  then  Premier 
Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  South  Vletiuun  asked 
President  Elsenhower  for  assistance  in  the 
form  of  military  advisers  and  supplies  to 
meet  the  direct  threat  to  his  nation  from 
Communist  guerrillas.  The  asslstanoe  Diem 
sought  was  granted  by  the  United  States  on 
October  24,  1964.  President  Elsenhower  in- 
sisted that  some  reforms  also  be  carried  out 
and  sent  his  personal  representative  to  South 
Vietnam  to  supervise  a  broad  program  ot 
agrarian  and  economic  reforms. 

It  la  also  part  of  the  record  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  North  Vietnam's  leader,  had  been  an 
active  Communist  since  the  early  1920'8.  Be 
had  nuade  public  his  plans  to  take  over  all  of 
Indochina  by  guerrilla  infiltration,  subver- 
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slon,  and  revoluUoa.  His  plaus  ha^e  been  in 
constant  operation  trom  the  time  his  mili- 
tary forces  administered  the  dedstve  defeat 
to  the  French  at  Dlenbienphu  in  May  1064. 

The  purpose  of  the  Oenera  aooord  was  to 
provide  a  means  for  Vietnam  to  itablllae  1^ 
self  and  reunify  through  free  elections.  The 
elections  were  never  held.  The  plan  has  not 
worked.  If  a  return  Is  made  to  the  terms  at 
the  Geneva-  accord  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
agreements  need  strengthening,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  enforcement  of  the  terms,  and 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Lb  best  fitted  for  that  difficult  Job. 


VietMUB  Study 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   mW    TOKK 

DJ  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  2.  1966, 1  addressed  the  Hou^e  oii 
the  subject  of  our  situation  in  Vietnam 
and  urged  that,  following  up  on  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
KzNNEDY.  an  international  study  be 
launched,  mobilizing  the  best  possible 
experts,  first,  to  explore  the  experience 
of  various  countries  In  which  Commu- 
nists have  shared  power  with  non-Com- 
munists, including  cases  such  as  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  the  result  was  a 
Communist  takeover,  and  other  cases 
such  as  Prance.  Italy,  Finland,  and  In- 
donesia, where  the  result  was  the  oppo- 
site; and  second,  to  recommend  possible 
arrangements  for  a  system  of  shared 
power  in  South  Vietnam,  including  pro- 
vision for  elections,  which  would  provide 
safe^ards,  checlcs  and  balances,  inter- 
national supervision,  and  other  guaran- 
tees, so  as  to  make  the  system  as  fool- 
proof as  possible  against  Commufiist 
takeover. 

Among  the  comments  on  this  speech 
which  I  have  received  is  one  from  Prof. 
Willis  L.  M.  Reese  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, director  of  the  Parker  School  of 
Foreign  and  Comparative  Law.  While 
Professor  Reese  differs  with  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  study  I  recommended  be 
carried  on  under  private  auspices,  I  be- 
lieve his  letter  is  a  provocative  one  and 
accordingly  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues and  readers  of  the  Congris- 
sioifAL  Recois  generally. 

Professor  Reese's  letter  follows: 

COLVICBIA  UNTVCRSZTT 

IN  THX  Cttt  of  Nrw  TOBX, 
Sew  York.  N.T.,  March.  16, 1966. 
Hon.  JoiTATHAir  B.  Bimobak, 
tongvKirth  Houte  Office  B-uUding. 
Wtufiinffton,  DC. 

Dkam  Jack:  Thank  yoo  for  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  speech  on  the  Vietnam  situa- 
tion. It  strikes  me  as  being  the  beat  speech 
on  the  subject  that  I  have  read,  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  with  all  my  heart. 

TlM  on*  point  about  wbloh  I  am  dobUxM 
Is  your  suggeatkkn  that  the  question  of  what 
terms  ml^t  be  offered  the  Vletcong  should 
be  studied  by  an  independent  group  and  b« 
financed  by  foundation  funds.  My  present 
Inclination  would  be  to  say  that  this  study 
should  be  done  by  people  selected  by  th«  ad- 
ministration and  should  bm  financed  with 
Government  funds. 

I  suppose  that  the  admlnatrmtloo   must 


already  have  given  considerable  thotight  to 
what  sort  of  terms  to  offer  the  Vletcong.  In- 
cluding the  question  of  whether,  and  if  so 
on  what  terms,  they  might  be  permitted 
to  participate  In  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam.  Certainly,  a  wllllngnen  to  nego- 
tiate would  seem  to  siiggest  a  willingness 
to  give  something  to  the  other  side,  and  the 
administration  wotild  certainly  be  delin- 
quent U  It  has  not  given  thought  to  what 
It  might  give. 

A  difDculty  that  I  can  see  with  having 
the  Job  done  privately  Is  that  so  much  time 
might  elapse  before  foundation  funds  could 
be  procured  and  before  the  Job  could  be 
completed.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  top- 
notch  people  to  work  full  time  or  nearly 
full  time  on  a  Job  of  this  sort  unless  It  were 
pretty  obvious  that  the  administration  was 
behind  the  project  and  was  In  a  hurry  for 
the  report. 

Also,  the  administration  would  presumably 
be  more  Inclined  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  group  selected  by  It  than  those  of 
a  group  which  had  undertaken  the  study 
on  its  own  initiative  or  perhape  on  the  In- 
itiative of  a  foundation.  A  report  prepared 
by  an  Independent  group  might  furthermore 
be  of  some  embarrassment  to  the  adminis- 
tration. It  would  presumably  be  made  public 
and  this  might  make  It  difficult  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  reject  Its  conclusions  If  It 
happened  to  disagree  with  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  would  be  at  least  one  ad- 
vantage In  having  the  existence  of  such  a 
group  made  public.  The  Vletcong  would 
hear  of  t.  and  this  might  make  them  more 
anxious  to  negotiate.  If  such  publicity  was 
felt  desirable,  the  administration  could  ap- 
point persons  outside  its  ranks  to  make  the 
study  and  make  their  names  available  to 
the  press.  To  l>e  sure,  the  Vletcong  would  be 
unlikely  to  believe  that  any  group  of  men 
appointed  by  the  administration  could  be 
unbiased.  But,  I  sxispect  they  would  feel 
the  same  way  about  any  group  composed 
largely  of  VS.  citizens.  What  would  count 
in  the  long  run  woxild  be  the  merit  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  group.  Able  persons 
appointed  by  the  administration  should  be 
able  to  make  as  good  proposals  as  anyone 
else. 

These  are  all  matters  of  detail  and  do  not 
bear  in  any  way  upon  the  excellence  of  yotir 
general  thesis. 

faithfully  yours. 

Wiixis  L.  M.  Ri 


SaviBf  Liret 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  oarcoif 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPUESKNTATIVE3 

Monday.  March  14. 1968 

""  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Interested  in  a  recent  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Sunday  Oregonlan  which  com- 
ments on  the  fact  that  American  farmers 
will  be  expected  to  grow  more  wheat  be- 
cause of  the  serious  shortage  of  food  In 
some  parts  ot  the  worid.  especially  India. 

The  paper  states: 

The  United  States  has  been  pouring  mO- 
Uons  ot  btishels  Into  that  famine- threatened 
country  under  Public  Law  460.  the  food-for- 
peaoe  programs.  •  •  •  President  Johnson's 
food-for-freedom  program  follows  closely  the 
prsaent  arraagein«nt.  with  greater  eoapbsala 
on  efforts  at  recipients  to  Increase  their  own 
food  production. 

The  Oregonlan  believes  the  knowledge 
that    "they    are    producing    wheat    to 


alleviate  hunger  among  the  millions  who 
would  starve  without  it"  will  be  a  great 
satisfaction  to  American  farmers. 

Since  the  editorial  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject of  vital  concern  to  us  all  at  this  time. 
I  offer  it  for  the  Record,  where  my  col- 
leagues may  peruse  Its  contents : 
(Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Sunday  Orego- 
nlan, Mar.  13.  1966) 

LOOSZNO>   RjUMS 

It  now  appears  almost  certain  that  the 
total  wheat  allotment  for  next  year  wUl  be 
Increased  by  10  percent — from  49.92  to  55 
million  acres. 

A  late  Department  of  Agriculture  report 
estimates  that  by  July  1  the  surplus  stocks 
of  wheat  in  this  country  will  have  shrunk 
to  slightly  below  the  600  million  bushels  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  reserve  against  crop 
failure,  new  demands  and  other  emergencies, 
including  war.  This  Is  a  supply  150  million 
bushels  less  than  was  foreseen  only  last 
October. 

Last  July  1.  the  carryover  was  placed  at  818 
million  bushels.  The  1965  crop  was  a  biunper 
1.327  million  bushels.  Ordinarily,  this  would 
have  been  more  than  enotigh  to  cover  both 
domestic  and  export  demands.  But  the 
Agriculture  Department  now  estimates  that 
1.537  million  bushels  will  have  gone  Into 
domestic  and  foreign  outlets  by  July  1,  a 
demand  more  than  200  million  bushels  in 
excess  of  the  crop. 

Reason  for  the  increased  demand  Is  the 
serious  shortage  ot  food  In  some  parts  of 
the  world,  especially  India.  The  United 
States  has  been  pouring  millions  of  bushels 
Into  that  famine-threatened  country  under 
Public  Law  480,  the  food -for- peace  program. 
Payment  has  been  In  Indian  currency,  for 
which  the  United  States  has  little  use  out- 
side of  India,  and  thus  our  grain  shipments 
may  be  regarded  largely  as  gifts. 

Hunger  will  continue  to  create  a  gfreat 
demand  for  American  wheat  In  India  and 
elsewhere.  President  Johnson's  food-for- 
freedom  program  follows  closely  the  present 
arrangement,  with  greater  emphasis  on 
efforts  of  recipients  to  Increase  their  own 
food  production.  No  substantial  reduction 
In  shipments  from  the  United  States  can  be 
expected. 

Therefore,  the  Federal  Government's  ob- 
jective now  must  be  to  increase  production, 
rather  than  to  reduce  it.  as  it  has  tried  to  do 
in  the  pest  In  the  face  of  huge  surpluses. 
Even  this  year,  winter  wheat  growers  are 
being  paid  to  divert  part  of  their  allotments 
to  other  uses.  Some  2.5  million  acres  of  the 
35  million  allotted  to  winter  wheat  growers 
may  have  been  diverted  by  the  end  of  the 
signup  period  AprU  1.  The  average  farmer 
receives  about  $13.50  an  acre  on  diverted 
allotments. 

Offer  of  diversion  payments  wm  withdrawn 
this  year,  however,  on  spring  wheat  when  it 
became  apparent  that  a  larger  crop  was 
needed  to  meet  foreign  demanda  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  no  payments  will  be  offered  for 
underplanting  1967  winter  wheat  and  that 
the  allotments  wUl  be  boosted  to  a  total  of 
about  56  mUllon  acres. 

It  Is  good  news  to  American  wheat  growers, 
of  which  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  many, 
that  they  most  likely  will  be  permitted  to 
grow  more  wheat.  The  price  should  be  good 
In  view  of  the  heavy  demand. 

There  should  be  satisfaction  for  the  grow- 
ers, too.  In  the  knowledge  that  they  are  pro- 
ducing wheat  to  alleviate  hunger  among  the 
zfkllllons  who  would  starve  without  it.  Grow- 
ing wheat  for  Oovernment  storage  has  not 
pleased  farmers  any  more  than  city  people. 
All  Americans,  even  though  they  must 
continue  to  pay  heavily  in  taxes  for  the 
wheat  sent  out  In  foreign  aid,  should  be 
happy  that  the  reins  are  being  loosened  at 
least  a  little  on  this  country's  amazingly 
productive  agriculture  and  that  the  food  the 
money  buys  is  being  put  to  gcKxl  use. 
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Release  of  Information  on  Federal  Got- 
ernment  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MU4NESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
most  pleased  last  week  to  learn  of  a 
Civil  Service  Commission  letter  spelling 
out  in  quite  specific  terms  the  policy  re- 
garding the  release  of  Federal  personnel 
Information.  This  letter,  addressed  to 
heads  of  departments  and  independent 
establishments,  should  do  much  to  pro- 
tect the  public's  right  to  know  atx>ut 
what  is  happening  in  their  Government. 
A  few  words  of  background  are  in 
order.  Last  siunmer  and  fall,  the  Post 
OflQce  Department  attracted  considerable 
public  attention  because  of  its  temporary 
refusal — later  reversed — to  reveal  lists  of 
summer  employees.  At  that  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  pointed  out  the  inherent 
dangers  of  curtailing  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  opera- 
tions of  their  Crovemment.  I  was  grati- 
fied when  Mr.  Macy,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  quoted 
in  newspaper  reports  as  differing  with 
the  Post  OfiQce  Department's  secrecy  reg- 
ulation and  suggesting  guidelines  to  make 
release  of  basic  personnel  information 
mandatory  upon  all  agencies. 

The  Commission's  letter,  dated  March 
17,  goes  a  long  way  toward  accomplish- 
ing those  guidelines. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission- 
It  says — 
holds  that  the  names,  position  titles,  grades, 
salaries,   and  duty  stations  of  Federal   em- 
ployees are  public  Information. 

And  it  goes  on  to  say : 

The  Commission  believes,  therefore,  that 
standard  Government  policy  generally 
should  be  to  release  names,  position  tlUes, 
grades,  salaries,  and  duty  staUons  In  re- 
sponse to  requests. 

While  I  commend  the  authors  of  this 
letter  for  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  con- 
ceived and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, I  would  like  to  direct  a  word  of  cau- 
tion to  the  agencies  affected.  Much  of 
the  letter's  wording  is,  as  it  should  be, 
subject  to  a  fairly  broad  interpretation. 
Each  agency  must,  if  the  Implementation 
of  the  new  rules  is  to  fulfill  their  purpose 
keep  a  close  watch  on  their  interpreta- 
tion. 

I  am  concerned  speciflcally,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  two  conditions  attached  to  the 
policy  of  prMnpt  Issuance  of  Information 
when  it  Is  requested.  The  l^ter  urges 
rapid  compliance  with  requests  unless 
among  other  things: 

There  is  a  definite  showing  that  the  release 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public  Interest  and 
the  costs  of  labor  Involved  In  the  preparation 
of  the  Ust  would  require  an  unwarranted 
expenditure  of  agency  funds  cw  InterrupUon 
of  the  work  of  the  agency. 

Who  is  to  determine  what,  exactly  is 
"contrary  to  the  public  Interest"?  What 
constitutes  "an  unwarranted  expenditure 


of  agency  fimds"?  Care  must  obviously 
be  taken  to  uphold  these  liberalized  pro- 
cedures and  to  avoid  making  them  more 
stringent  than  the  authors  intended,  thus 
defeating  their  purpose. 

Because  of  its  potential  usefulness  in 
protecting  the  public's  right  to  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  the  full  letter  to  the 
Record : 

U.S.  Civu.  Service  Commission. 
Federal  Personnel  Manual  System. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  17,  1966. 
Subject:    Issuance  of   general  policy  on  re- 
sponding to  requests  for  names  of  em- 
ployees and  identifying  Information. 
Heads  of  Departments  and  Independent  ES' 
tablishments: 
Prom  time  to  time  a  Federal  agency  may  be 
asked  for  the  names  alone,  or  for  the  names 
and  certain  Identifying  information,  of  some 
or  all  of  its  employees.     The   Civil   Service 
Commission  holds  that  the  names,  position 
titles,  grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations  of 
Federal   employees   are    public    information. 
As  an  example  of  the  public  nature  of  this 
Information,    the    Official    Register    of    the 
United  States  for  many  years  contained  the 
names  of  all   Government  employees,  with 
title,  salary,  state  of  origin,  and  duty  station. 
The  Commission  believes,  therefore,  that 
standard  Government  policy  generally  should 
be  to  release  names,  position  titles,  grades, 
salaries,   and   duty   stations   in   response   to 
requests. 

For  assistance  in  carrying  out  that  broad 
policy  when  lists  are  requested,  the  Com- 
mission has  Issued  the  following  guides, 
based  on  its  own  experience  and  after  con- 
sultaUon  with  interested  groups : 

The  agency  should  comply  promptly  with 
every  request  tor  the  names,  position  titles, 
grades,  salaries,  and  duty  stations  of  Federal 
employees  unless  (a)  there  is  a  definite  show- 
ing that  the  release  would  be  contrary  to 
the  public  interest;  (b)  It  is  evident  that  the 
list  is  sought  for  purposes  of  commercial 
or  other  solicitation;  (c)  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  names  would  be  used  for 
purposes  which  may  be  In  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act;  (w,  (d)  the  costs  or  labor  Involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  list  woiUd  require 
an  unwarranted  expenditure  of  agency  funds 
or  Interruption  off  the  work  of  the  agency. 
If  unwarranted  time  or  cost  would  be  In- 
volved, the  person  requesting  the  list  should 
be  told  that  and  what  costs  must  be  paid 
or  work  arrangements  made  by  him  before 
the  list  wUl  be  furnished. 

The  guides  may  be  applied  to  specific  re- 
quests along  the  following  lines: 

Prom  Congressmen  or  congressional  com- 
mittees: The  Information  should  be  fur- 
nished promptly;  If  fxirnlshlng  lUU  pre- 
clsely  as  requested  would  entail  imdue  cost, 
this  should  be  reported  to  the  requesting 
party  along  with  suggestions  of  any  possible 
alternatives  that  would  be  helpful  but  more 
economical. 

From  the  press  and  other  Information 
media  on  behalf  of  the  public:  The  Informa- 
tion should  be  furnished  promptly  If  it  la 
available  without  unreasonable  public  ex- 
pense or  Interruption  of  regular  work;  other- 
wise, estimate  the  necessary  time  and  costs. 
Inform  the  requesting  party  what  Is  Involved, 
and  determine  If  the  needs  can  be  met  with 
Information  that  can  be  furnished  at  reason- 
able cost  or  expenditure  of  time.  When  In- 
formation media  desire  lists  for  solicitation 
purposes,  they  are  treated  Uke  other  com- 
mercial firms. 

From  commercial  firms  and  Individual 
aoUcltors:  Such  requests  should  ordinarily  be 
refused;  exceptions  should  be  made  only 
when  It  Is  clear  that  the  pubUc  Interest  will 
be  served  (for  example,  requests  from  com- 
pUers  of  widely  used  directories)  and  tlxen 
wlU  be  negligible  public  expense  or  Inter- 


ruption of  work.    In  no  event  wlU  names  be 
furnished  for  solicitation  purposes. 

Prom  charitable  organizations:  Few  if  any 
requests  should  be  received  from  charitable 
organizations  since  the  arrangements  for 
charitable  fundralsing  in  the  Federal  service 
are  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Fundralsing 
Manual.  Mall  solicitation  of  employees  at 
place  of  employment  is  not  authorized,  and 
this  should  be  emphasized  to  any  group  re- 
questing a  list  of  names.  If  a  charitable  or- 
ganization desires  a  list  for  other  than  solici- 
tation purposes.  It  should  be  treated  like 
other  nonprofit  organizations. 

From  nonprofit  organizations  such  as  pro- 
fessional societies,  schools,  unions,  veterans' 
organizations.  State  societies,  etc.:  In  gen- 
eral, it  should  be  the  policy  to  cooperate 
fully  with  these  organizations  when  it  Is 
evident  that  little  cost  to  the  agency  or  Inter- 
ruption of  work  would  result.  Otherwise, 
estimate  the  necessary  time  and  costs.  Inform 
the  requesting  party  what  Is  Involved,  and 
determine  if  the  needs  can  be  met  with  In- 
formation that  can  be  furnished  at  reason- 
able cost  or  expenditure  of  time. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Nicholas  J.  Oganovic, 

Executive  Director. 


Suggestions  on  the  Balance-of-Payments 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  thoughts  on  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  sent  to  me  by  L.  B.  King, 
manager  of  the  Davenport,  Iowa,  plant 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor.  Mr.  King  makes 
some  Interesting  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  long-range  solution  to  the  problem 
of  gold  deficits: 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa,  March  8,  1966. 
Hon  John  R.  ScHMmHAUsra, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Schmidhauser  :  Because  the  bal- 
ance of  payments  appears  to  be  a  very  timely 
subject  In  Washington,  we  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  in  the  attached  editorial 
about  our  company's  experience  In  this  area. 

In  1965,  Caterpillar's  net  contribution  to 
the  flow  of  International  payments  Into  the 
United  States  was  $461  mlUlon.  In  other 
words — since  the  toUl  naUonal  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  was  $1.3  bUllon — had  there 
been  Just  three  additional  companiee  with 
records  similar  to  that  of  Caterpillar,  there 
would  have  been  no  UjS.  deflclt  at  all. 

Our  1965  sales  to  ciistomers  outside  the 
United  States  were  $607  million.  Over  three- 
fourths  off  these  sales  consisted  of  product 
buUt  In  the  United  States  by  U.S.  workmen. 
The  remaining  portion,  of  course,  represents 
product  built  in  foreign  facilities. 

I  believe  you  may  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that,  from  the  beginning,  these  foreign  fa- 
culties have  provided  a  significant  means  by 
which  our  exports  from  the  United  SUtes 
have  been  expanded.  This  has  been  brought 
about  in  two  ways:  (1)  by  the  shipment  of 
U£.-buUt  parts  and  components  and  for  In- 
corporation In  Caterpillar  machines  produced 
abroad  (for  sales  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  been  made  at  aU),  and  (2)  by  the 
stronger  representation  for  VS.  expwu  that 
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comes  from  active  representatlOD  and  partici- 
pation, througb  •ubsldlarle*.  In  tbe  Indus- 
trUJ  economies  of  boat  covmtrles. 

We  tnereXore  believe  that  present  volun- 
tary restraint*  (wltb  wblcb  we  ve  complete- 
ly cooperating)  oa  direct  dollar  Investment 
abroad  and  Justlflcatlon  only  as  a  short-term 
expedient.  For  a  long-term  standpoint,  we 
believe  such  reatralnta  are  self-defeating  be- 
cause: (I)  they  can  limit  national  Income 
from  such  Inveetment  (which  has  substan- 
tially exceeded  outlays  In  the  past),  and  (3) 
tbey  can  Inhibit  the  beneficial  effect  such 
foreign   investment   has   on   U.S.    exports. 

It  would,  therefore,  naturally  be  our  hope 
that  such  voluntary  curbs  will  be  only  tem- 
porary In  nature. 
Sincerely, 

L.  B.  King. 

[From  the  Peoria  (m.)   Journal  Star, 

Feb.  8.  lM6i 

CATzapiLLAX  Shows  ths  Wat  on  Exports 

A  couple  of  years  ago  It  was  fashionable 
among  those  whose  prejudices  automatically 
except  perfidy  and  doubletalk  from  "man- 
agement' to  suspect  and  expect  tiie  worst 
frcm  Caterpillar  overseas  expansion 

Today,  the  actual  performance  and  experi- 
ence demonatrates  that.  In  fact.  Caterpillar 
management's  explanations,  projections,  and 
pronouncements  on  their  future  operations 
w«re  accurate  and  vise. 

The  latest  annual  report  to  the  stock- 
holders reveals  that  exports  haev  so  Increased 
as  to  Jump  already  high  flgxires  by  ao  per- 
cent In  the  InooBas  frosn  overseas  sales.  This 
Increase  they  have  reported  in  the  context 
of  the  "balance  of  paymests"  and  erf  how 
(responding  to  the  crying  need  the  Presi- 
dent has  sounded)  they  have  contributed 
•441  million  to  a  more  favorable  balance. 
!>•  previous  year  U  had  climbed  to  t373 
taUlion. 

This  la  of  key  benefit  to  the  enltre  finan- 
cial poslUon  of  the  United  States  with  lu 
delicate  situation  on  gold  in  foreign  trade, 
but  the  direct  nature  of  ths  benefit  Ilea  in 
ths  fact  that  it  is  of  goods  manufaotured  in 
our  plants  and  sold  ovctaeaa. 

The  36  pertjent  of  orerseas  sales  that  Is 
actually  manufactured  overseas  has  "opened 
doors"  whereby  the  75  percent  overseas  sales 
being  made  of  products  made  here  exceeds 
all  previous  sales  put  together. 

Net  gain  is  q>ectacuiar,  and  is  precisely 
what  CaAerptUar  predicted,  and  the  gainers 
are  not  Jtiat  government  with  lu  eye  on  for- 
eign trade  balance  but  the  tens  of  thousands 
ot  worker*  engaged  in  making  the  equip- 
ment here  that  is  thus  being  sold  abroad. 

The  increase  once  again  empbaslxss  the 
plain  fact  that  CaterpiUar's  success,  its  em- 
ployment level,  and  Its  ability  to  meet  oast 
levels  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  company 
to  make  sales  In  other  oountriee. 

As  a  leader  in  this  complex  field.  Otter- 
pillar  has  also  passed  on  some  of  its  knowl- 
edge and  techniques  to  others,  and  wnnlstfHl 
Oovemor  Kemer  In  his  efforts  to  stimulate 
overseas  salee  for  Illinois  firms. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  Manufacturers 
News.  In  announcing  the  1866  directory  o< 
lUlnots  manufaoturers.  calls  attention 
proudly  to  the  fact  that  "Illinois  industxy 
Is  developing  new  International  muscle." 

More  than  6.000  Illinois  firms  now  sell 
goods  and  set  vices  throughout  the  workL 
Almost  30  percent  of  the  manufacturing  and 
processing  firms  In  this  Midwestern  State 
now  do  business  overseas. 

Meanwhile  soma  1,500  firms  moved  into 
Illinois  locations  during  106A  and  only  three 
moved  out  to  locations  elsewhere. 

There  la  a  oonnectioo. 

The  Oovemor  deserves  due  credit  for  recog- 
nising that  the  grassrooU  base  for  resolving 
soonomtc  problen*.  for  baring  a  base  to  sup- 
port governmental  efforts  in  solving  social 
problems,  and  for  mi^int^tntng  key  servtoH 
lies  in  Increased  industry. 


He  deserves  credit  for  working  effectively 
In  that  direction,  and  for  recognising  the  key 
importance  of  export  sales  to  it. 

Caterpillar  deserves  credit  for  pioneering 
in  this  field  and  for  giving  every  expert  as- 
sistance to  the  Oovemor's  program  and  to 
other  firms  Interested  in  doing  business  In 
foreign  lands.  ' 

Everyone  is  better  off  for  It^  just  as  we 
would  all  find  ourselves  worse  off  if  this  State 
had  stood  still  in  this  field  of  activity. 

CaterplUar  has  thus  also  demoistrated. 
with  dramatic  results,  the  honesty.  Integrity, 
and  accuracy  of  Its  announcements  on  fu- 
ture plans  of  this  kind,  and  Its  effective  con- 
cern for  the  United  States,  this  State,  this 
community,  and  the  security  of  its  own  work 
force. 

Talk  Is  talk,  and  facts  are  facts. 

We  have  again  been  shown  ttutt  the  two  go 
together  at  OaterplUar.  and  this,  too.  Is  a 
matter  of  great  Importance  to  this  commu- 
nity. 


Address  of  AMtttant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Economic  Deyelopment 
Director  Eagene  P.  Folejr 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  rT.OKiOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  8. 1966 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
herewith  for  reprinting  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  speech  by  E^igene  P. 
Foley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Economic  Development  Director,  de- 
livered In  honor  of  northwest  Florida's 
"Businessman  of  the  Year"  In  De  Funlak 
Springs,  Pla..  Friday,  March  4.  1966. 

The  speech  follows: 
AoDKzas    ST    Assistant   SEcarrAsr    or   CoM- 

iCBKS    AKS    EcoNomc    DTvn.opicrN-T    Di- 

•■CTOa     EUGEIfB    P,     FOLKT     SCHEOUIXD     FOB 
DnXVKXT   AT  DlMN^  HONORING  NORTHWIST 

Florida's  "Bxjam^»HAtf  or  trx  Tcax"  in 

THK   NaTTONAL    OtTARD    ARMORT,    D«    PONtAK 

Sfunos,   FLA..  AT  7  P.M.,  Fridat,  March   4 

Mr.  Koerber,  congratulation.  Tour  story 
is  inspirational  to  bxislnessmen  all  over  the 
country.  Turning  a  25-cent-a-day  chicken 
and  egg  delivery  buslneae  Into  an  $8-miUlon- 
a-year  poulta^  proceeslng  business  repre- 
senu  tlie  dartog.  talent,  managerial  ability, 
perseverence,  and  drive  that  has  made  our 
country  the  richest  in  ths  world.  And  It 
also  reiM'esents  the  qualities  needed  to  get 
depressed  areas  on  a  permanent  road  to  eoo- 
nomlc  growth. 

There  are  two  elements  in  Mr.  Koerber's 
story  that  Intrigued  me — mainly  because 
they  are  what  I  am  in  the  business  ot  try- 
ing to  achieve.  These  two  aspects  are:  (1) 
the  Impact  one  growing  industry  can  have 
on  an  entire  aera.  and  (3)  tlie  Importance 
of  community  support — financial  as  well  as 
moral. 

First,  let  me  speak  for  a  moment  on  the 
impact  that  one  growing  industry  can  have 
on  an  entire  area.  Part  of  the  job  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  Is 
to  attract  such  industries  to  economically 
depressed  areas  and  to  encourage  industries 
already  in  those  areas  to  expand.  In  order 
to  do  an  effective  Job.  we  must  first  under- 
stand those  depressed  areas. 

Most  developed  countries  have  regions  that 
have  grown  and  thrived  throughout  their 
history — knd  others  that  have  either  thrived 
and  then  dwindled  or  never  were  able  to 
grow. 

Our  expanding  economy  has  experienced 


changes  In  demand  for  certain  items,  and 
that  chan^ng  demand  has  meant  a  c^iange 
In  an  area's  advantages.  An  area  that  once 
had  advantages  may  suddenly  find  itself 
without  them.  West  Virginia  thrived  when 
coal  was  a  major  source  of  heat,  but  It  be- 
came a  high  unemployment  area  when  the 
demand  for  coal  decreased. 

Or  an  area  once  without  advantagres  may 
find  Itself  Ideally  suited  to  producing  a 
product  that  Is  wanted  and  needed.  Some 
areas  have  never  grown.  And  others  have 
grown  since  the  very  beginning  of  our  his- 
tory— and  continue  to  do  so.  New  York,  with 
Its  good  harbor  and  diversified  economy  con- 
tinues to  expand. 

In  the  19th  century  an  area's  advantages  . 
were  its  natural  ones.  Most  production  was 
tied  to  primary  Industries,  to  nature — farm- 
ing, raising  Uvestock.  and  mining.  Plants 
that  processed  the  natural  goods  had  little 
choice  about  their  location.  They  had  to  be 
close  to  the  goods  being  processed,  usually 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  natural  goods  could 
spoil,  and  (2)  transportation  costs  were  very 
high. 

Now,  however,  our  industries  are  techno- 
logically advanced  and  transportation  costs 
are  lower.  Thus,  plants  are  more  free  to 
locate.  They  do  not  need  to  be  near  the 
"source." 

This  means  areas  are  better  able  to  deter- 
mine their  own  advantages.  An  area's 
growth  relies  on  its  ability  to  attract  Indus- 
tries seeking  new  locations,  especially  Indus- 
tries that  export  goods  to  other  regions  of 
the  country.  Competition  among  arecM  for 
industries  seeking  new  locations  is  great. 

The  program  for  which  I  am  responsible — 
the  Economic  Development  Administration — 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  helping  com- 
munities identify  legitimate  business  oppor- 
tunities and  develop  them. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  EDA's  funds  author- 
ized are  for  the  construction  of  public  fa- 
clllUes.  Tbe  very  UUe  of  the  Act  authorizing 
the  EDA  program — the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act — Indicates  an 
awareness  between  the  need  for  adequate 
public  facilities  for  the  attraction  of  Indus- 
try. EDA  will  not  grant  funds  to  just  any 
town  that  wants  to  improve  Its  facilities. 
The  program  is  highly  selecUve.  Money  can 
only  be  given  if  the  area  has  genuine  possi- 
bilities for  growing — and  causing  the  areas 
around  It  to  grow.  Proposed  projects  must 
be  related  to  the  expansion  of  business  op- 
portunities and  the  creation  of  long-term 
employment.  In  contrast  to  EDA's  prede- 
cessor, the  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion, there  is  no  emphasis  on  immediate 
employment.  If  two  cities  request  funds 
from  EDA,  and  one  has  a  project  that  will 
result  in  Immediate  employment  but  the 
other  has  one  that  promises  to  be  a  stimu- 
lant to  growth  in  an  entire  area,  the  latter 
city  win  get  the  funds. 

EDA's  program  also  provides  more  business 
capital  to  depressed  areas,  another  way  of 
giving  an  "edge"  to  such  a  community. 
Funds  are  authorized  for  Industrial  loans — 
long-term  and  low-interest — to  businesses 
that  Will  locate  In  depressed  areas  or.  If 
already  there,  want  to  expand.  In  addition. 
EDA  can  guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  pri- 
vate working  capital  loans  made  to  projecU 
eligible  for  direct  aid. 

EDA  can  also  provide  tectinlcal  assistance, 
another  device  that  gives  depressed  areas  an 
advantage  In  attracting  industries.  These 
areas  need  to  analyze  and  understand  their 
probleme  before  they  can  find  solutions. 
They  need  to  Identify  regional  needs  and  ap- 
proaches and.  at  course,  the  botUenecks 
which   have   prevented  progress. 

All  these  tools  exist  to  enable  one  area  to 
attract  new  buslneseee  or  help  old  businesses 
expand  which  will,  in  turn,  as  you  In  De 
Punlak  Springs  well  know,  help  an  entire 
area  to  grow.  These  businesses  need  employ- 
ess  who  will  spend  tbelr  paychecks  on  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  and  luzurlea.    That  means 
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mor  people  are  needed  In  the  Industries  pro- 
viding these  goods  and  services — the  entire 
area  will  pick  up. 

I  should  emphasize  here  that  our  program 
Is  not  designed  to  help  one  area  grow  at  the 
expense  of  otJier  areas.  We  do  not  want  to 
redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  and  to 
relocate  economic  activity  from  the  more 
prosperous  regions  to  the  depressed  regions. 
There  Is  enough  growth  to  go  around,  as  our 
rising  gross  national  product  indlcatee. 
There  is  an  expanding,  not  a  fixed,  national 
pie  of  potential  for  economic  growth.  Our 
Intention  Is  to  Increase  the  contribution  of 
each  region  of  the  country  to  that  national 
pie. 

Mr.  Koerber.  I'm  sure,  got  help  of  some 
kind  from  the  community  when  he  was  first 
beginning  his  business.  And  one  of  the  most 
salient  i>olnt«  of  his  story  is  the  town  raising 
$40,000  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  doors  open 
when  calamity  struck.  This  is  the  kind  of 
local  initiative  and  support  our  programs 
demand,  and  what  its  success  relies  on. 

In  this  respect  EDA  Is  very  similar  to  other 
Great  Society  programs.  A  tenet  of  the 
Great  Society  is  that  enforced  solutions  will 
npver  work.  People  In  local  communities 
must  want  programs  designed  for  their  bene- 
fit. Programs  cannot  attain  their  goals  un- 
less a  willingness  to  support  the  solution  to 
a  particular  problem  permeates  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  case  of  EDA,  possible  recipients  of 
loans  and  grants  must  be  willing  to  put  up 
part  of  the  money  for  the  project.  And  they 
must  also  fulfill  other  requirements,  especial- 
ly tliat  of  developing  on  overall  economic 
development  plan — which  increases  the 
chances  of  the  project's  contributing  to  the 
economic  growth  of  the  area. 

EDA  programs — and  those  of  the  entire 
Federal  Government — not  only  rely  on  local 
initiative.  They  seek  to  expand  opportuni- 
ties for  local  initiative,  l>oth  individual  and 
collective.  For  Instance,  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  builds  roads.  In  so  doing.  It  en- 
ables an  Individual  businessman  who  wants 
to  ship  his  goods  to  a  particular  city  to  do 
so.  An  EDA  loan  enables  a  community  that 
wants  to  attract  Industry  to  fulfill  Its  desire. 
I  know  this  refutes  a  widespread  impres- 
sion that  the  Government  Is  out  to  control 
all  It  can.  But  a  careful  examination  of 
individual  Federal  programs  will  verify  what 
I  have  said.  These  programs  seek  to  be  the 
helping  hand  that  so  many  communities  cry 
out  for. 

Well,  Mr.  Koerber,  if  I  could  report  to  the 
Congress  the  presence  of  a  growing  industry 
such  as  yours  and  the  presence  of  conunu- 
nity  support  such  as  exists  here  In  De  Funiak 
Springs  In  every  ear  in  the  Nation  which 
concerns  us,  I  would  be  a  very  happy  man 
indeed.  As  we  work  with  our  programs,  we 
will  keep  both  you  and  this  community  in 
our  minds  as  we  work  In  Waetiington  toward 
our  goals  of  curing  the  economic  wounds  of 
the  Nation  and  increasing  our  national 
wealth. 


The  First  Human  Right — An  Address  bj 
the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Goldberg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEaJTAnVES 

Tuesday.  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1966,  at  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 
Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Ooldberg  was  the 
recipient  of  the  America's  Democratic 
Legacy  Award  from  the  Anti-Defama- 


tion League  for  his  continuing  cham- 
pionship of  freedom,  Justice,  and  equal- 
ity. 

In  accepting  the  award  Ambassador 
Goldberg  made  the  following  address 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues : 

Tkx  First  Human  Right 
(Note. — Ambassador  Goldberg  calls  it  "life 
Itself— and  If  It  Is  to  have  value,  aU  men 
must  learn  "to  practice  tolerance  and  live 
together  as  good  neighbors.") 

(By  Arthur  J.  Goldberg)  . 
President  Kennedy  once  said,  'Here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  be  truly  our  own." 
In  practical  terms,  a  dynamic  world  soci- 
ety that  has  found  ways  to  smash  the  atom 
and  to  conquer  space  must  now  use  Its 
genius  and  Its  resources  to  find  new  ways  In 
human  relations  so  that  all  men  will  live 
together  In  peace  and  harmony.  Tliere  is  no 
other  way  to  succeed  In  achieving  a  world 
community  of  nations  safe  from  the  scourge 
of  war. 

In  America  we  have  long  recognized  the 
Inescapable  fact  that  there  Is  no  dividing 
line  ijetween  equality  and  liberty.  Indeed. 
It  was  George  Washington  who  wrote  to 
America's  first  Jewish  congregation  that  a 
truly  free  nation  gives  "to  bigotry  no  sanc- 
tion;  to  persecution,  no  assistance." 

Our  Civil  Rlghte  Acts  of  1964  and  1965 
gave  a  new  voice  and  force  to  these  words. 
Every  citizen  in  our  Nation  Is  now  legally 
committed  to  their  implementation.  Every 
citizen  has  the  obligation  to  do  so  not  only 
because  we  have  new  laws,  but  because  they 
are  good  and  morally  sound  laws. 

Despite  our  new  laws,  however,  can  we 
say  that  there  Is  no  sanction  of  bigotry  in 
America?  Can  we  say  that  equal  opportu- 
nity Is  now  an  accomplished  fact?  Can  we 
say  It  does  not  exist  In  the  factory.  In  the 
office.  In  our  labor  unions.  In  the  executive 
suite  of  our  corporations.  In  some  of  our 
higher  educational  institutions?  Can  we 
say  If  beginnings  are  made  to  eliminate  ra- 
cial discrimination,  this  extends  to  the  elim- 
ination of  religious  discrimination?  Can  we 
say  we  have  strpped  bigotry  from  our  minds 
and  hearts? 

We  are  now  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Writing  civil  rights  measures  against 
discrimination  into  law  gives  us  no  moral 
rights  to  pause  in  any  phase  of  what  must 
be  a  never-ending  fight.  There  U  no  such 
thing  as  a  little  bit  of  prejudice. 

The  alms  that  guide  us  domestically  guide 
VIS  internationally.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad  we  must  move  ahead  in  the  good 
company  of  those  willing  to  stand  up  and  to 
speak  up  against  Injustice. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  the  United  Nations 
made  notable  progress  when  It  adopted  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
declaration  was  a  milestone  In  every  sense, 
but  we  must  look  to  new  horizons  now.  We 
can  no  longer  talk  about  how  much  we 
loathe  discrimination;  The  test  of  our 
loathing  must  be  the  speed  and  effectiveness 
with  which  each  and  every  nation  turns  up 
the  lights  in  its  own  house  to  end  the  dark- 
ness in  which  discrimination  breeds  and 
dwells. 

The  lights  did  not  shine  brightly  enough 
when  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  AU  Forma  of  Racial  Discrimi- 
nation— adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
General  Assembly — omitted  a  specific  refer- 
ence to  anti-Semitism  as  one  of  the  partic- 
ular evils  to  be  condemned. 

With  Its  evil  history  over  the  centuries  and 
the  monstrous  crime  of  8  mtlilon  Jews  mur- 
dered by  the  Nazis  little  more  than  a  genera- 
tion ago,  anti-Semitism  demands  condemna- 
tion by  name.  The  VS.  delegation  at  the 
U.N.  will  continue  the  fight  to  do  so  by  rais- 
ing the  issue  again  in  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  of  the  United  Nations. 


We  will  do  io  because  our  attitude  Is  con- 
sistent no  matter  what  the  violation  of  a 
man's  right — anU-Semltlsm.  apartheid  la 
South  Africa  or  the  denial  of  rights  to  black 
Africans  In  Rhodesia. 

More  than  100  years  ago  Lincoln  observed 
this  Nation  could  not  endure  half  free  and 
half  slave.  Surely  It  Is  an  appropriate  ques- 
Uon  to  ask  whether  any  naUon  today  can 
endure  one-fifth  free  and  four-fifths  slave. 

The  twin  evils  posed  by  Rhodesia  and 
South  Africa  point  up  the  challenges  that 
face  us  not  only  In  the  United  Nations,  but 
as  a  sovereign  people  deeply  committed  to 
the  freedom  and  the  equality  of  the  individ- 
ual. 

We  know  from  our  own  national  experi- 
ence tliat  the  response  to  Injustice  can  be 
both  emotional  and  extreme.  Finding  the 
peaceful  and  speedy  solution  Is  not  easy. 
This  is  the  problem  that  now  confronts  us 
and  other  Western  nations  In  our  relation- 
ships with  the  new  African  and  the  Asian 
states.  It  Is  quite  understandable  that  they 
are  suspicious  of  promises  and  Impatient  of 
results. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  wipe  out  the  evils  of  the 
past  centuries  overnight.  Yet  the  call  Is 
universal  both  here  and  abroad — freedom  and 
equality— here  and  now.  We  must  honor 
this  call  and  put  an  end  to  any  form  of 
racism,  or  Indeed  any  Instance  of  discrimi- 
nation, be  it  based  on  race,  sex.  language  or 
religion. 

The  great  Court,  on  which  I  had  the  hon- 
or to  sit,  said  a  little  more  than  3  years 
ago  that  the  concept  of  eliminating  dis- 
crimination with  aU  deliberate  speed  never 
contemplated  Indefinite  delay.  Indeed  it 
cannot.  The  mortal  blow  to  discrimination 
will  not  be  struck,  however,  when  its  most 
vicious  elements  will  be  ended  but  only  when 
all  people  everywhere  will  be  concerned  when 
just  one  man  somewhere  has  the  least  of  his 
rights  trampled  upon.  The  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  discrimination  and  racism  must 
be  the  companion  goal  of  man's  eternal 
search  for  peace. 

In  Vietnam,  the  problem  now  occupying 
so  much  of  the  attenUon  and  determination 
of  Americans,  what  we  seek  Is  nothing  less 
than  one  of  the  most  basic  human  rights  of 
our  day:  that  each  person  should  have  the 
right  and  the  opportunity  to  choose  hU  own 
destiny  free  from  fear  and  free  from  force. 

Thomas  Paine  said  at  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution  that  "those  who  ex- 
pect to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom,  must, 
like  men,  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting 
It."  Since  that  time,  we  in  America  have 
supported  the  principle  of  self-detemtna- 
tlon  for  ourselves  and  tor  all  others.  It  Is 
a  central  theme  of  our  domestic  policy;  It  is 
a  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy.  It  la 
also  a  basic  principle  of  the  UN  Charter  to 
which  we  and  aU  member  states  of  the  UN 
are  committed.  It  would  be  wholly  Incon- 
sistent if  we  should  turn  our  back  on  that 
principle  now. 

We  also  beUeve  that  the  power  of  our  Na- 
tion must  always  be  used  for  peace  no  lees 
than  for  fighting. 

We  were  told  by  Individuals  and  natlwia 
of  many  ideologies  that  a  pause  In  our  bomb- 
ing raids  on  North  Vietnam  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  would  be  essential  before 
Hanoi  would  respond.  The  President  or- 
dered a  halt  and  it  went  into  effect  Just  be- 
fore Ctulstmas,  but  there  was  no  Indication 
that  Hanoi  was  any  the  more  Interested  In 
peace. 

Oiir  conviction  remains  that  the  Vietna- 
mese people — once  the  aggression  from  the 
North  ends — are  entitled  to  work  out  their 
destinies  so  that  each  man — North  and 
South— will  enjoy  the  fnUts  of  peace. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume — despite 
the  negative  response  from  Hanoi — that  oxxi 
peace  initiative  has  not  been  worthwhile. 
We  have  made  our  views  and  peaceful  Intent 
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known  to  all  nations.  It  la  predaely  b«caus« 
tber«  can  be  no  queatlon  of  our  peaceful 
Intent,  tbat  Ho  Chi  Mlnb  felt  called  upon  to 
defend  his  Intransigent  policies  to  the  Com- 
munist world. 

Unlike  bis  stale  polemic,  the  American 
position  Is  plain,  simple  and  morally  sound. 
iB  essence  It  Is: 

That  the  United  States  Is  prepared  for 
discussions  or  negotiations  without  any  prior 
conditions  whatsoever  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  1962; 

That  a  reciprocal  reduction  of  hostilities 
could  be  envisaged  and  that  a  ceasefire 
might  be  the  first  order  of  business  In  any 
discussions  or  negotiations: 

That  the  United  States  remains  prepared 
to  withdraw  Its  forces  from  South  Vietnam 
as  soon  as  South  Vietnam  Is  in  a  position  to 
determine  Its  own  future  without  external 
Interference; 

That  the  United  States  desires  no  contin- 
uing military  presence  or  bases  In  Vietnam; 
That  the  future  political  structure  In 
South  Vietnam  should  be  determined  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  themselves  through 
democratic  processes; 

That  the  questions  of  the  reunification 
of  the  two  Vletnams  should  be  decided  by 
the  free  decision  of  their  two  peoples. 

But  until  an  honorable  settlement  is 
reached  in  honorable  negotiations,  the 
United  States  will  respect  Its  commitment* 
and  the  human  rights  of  self-determination 
In  South  Vietnam.  If  agp^sslon  there  Is 
permitted  to  succeed,  the  consequence  will 
be  felt  not  only  In  Vietnam  but  In  all  the 
world.  We  fight  an  enemy  that  has  planned 
Its  aggression.  And  history  has  Uught  us — 
especially  the  history  of  the  Nazi  years — the 
horrible  lesson  that  retreat  does  not  bring 
safety  and  weakness  does  not  bring  peace. 
We  wUl  ccKitlnue  to  resist  aggression,  there- 
fore, but  we  will  continue  to  seek  peace. 

At  thl4  moment,  the  fighting  goes  on  and 
no  one  should  be  misled  as  to  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  South  Vietnam.  This  la  no  more 
a  dm  war  between  citizens  of  the  South 
than  the  Communist  takeover  of  China  was 
a  simple  agrarian  reform  movement.  The 
Communist  Government  of  North  Vietnam, 
aided  by  Pelplng  has  led.  supplied,  equipped, 
and  sustained  the  fighting  in  the  South. 
Hanoi  has  sent  Ita  regular  army  forces  into 
battle  and  at  least  nine  of  its  combat  regi- 
ments have  been  Identified.  The  presence 
of  otlMrs  U  also  evident.  These  North  Viet- 
namese army  units  liave  been  identified  by 
many  sources  Inciudlng  neutral  ones. 

Hand  has  sent  large  mortars  with  a  range 
of  up  to  8  miles.  These  sophisticated  weap- 
ons are  obviously  not  locally  manufactured 
guerrUla  arms  nor  have  they  been  captured 
in  the  south.  They  are  of  foreign  commu- 
nist manufacture. 

We  want  an  end  to  terror  and  to  violence 
In  Vietnam,  but  this  end  can  only  come  when 
communist  aggression  ceases  and  when  our 
adversaries  are  as  ready  as  we  are  for  an 
honorable  settlement. 

Life  Mself  U  the  first  human  right.  If  it 
Is  to  have  value,  all  men  must  learn— in  the 
words  of  the  United  Nations  Chartei^-"to- 
practice  tolerance  and  Uve  together  as  gobd 
neighbors."  That  la  our  wish  for  the  people 
of  America,  for  the  people  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  for  the  people  ot  ttie  world 
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Mr  HAOAN  of  Georgia.     Mr.  Speaker, 
tbe  Atlanta  Constitution  has  commented 


editorially  on  Defense  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  assurance  that  the  Armed 
Forces  are  not  overextended  or  suffering 
shortages  but  are  fully  capable  of  meet- 
ing their  commitments  anywhere. 

The  newspaper  beUeves  the  defense 
achievement  to  date  •is  a  great  tribute  to 
the  Nation  s  adaptability  and  determina- 
tion." 

In  the  belief  that  many  will  want  to 
read  this  editorial,  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  making  it  available  for  publication  in 
th«  Record : 

McNamaxa  Reassures  UNma>  States 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  assxires 
the  country  the  Armed  Porceo  are  not  over- 
extended or  suffering  shortages  Imt  are  "fully 
capable"  of  meeting  their  commitments 
anywhere.  This  news  Is  welcomed  In  view  of 
the  fact  there  have  been  charges  that  the 
demands  of  the  Vietnam  war  were  depleting 
the  Nation's  trained  manpower  to  a  danger- 
ous degree. 

The  Secretary  also  disclosed  that  20.000 
additional  men  were  on  their  way  to  Join  the 
war  against  the  Vletcong.  bringing  our  total 
forcee  In  South  Vietnam  to  235.000.  "Par 
from  overextendlng  ourselves,"  the  Secretary 
declared,  "we  have  actually  extended  our 
military  poeltlon. " 

The  country  will  hope  that  the  Secretary 
la  right  but  it  remains  uncertain  how  many 
troops  finally  will  have  to  be  sent  to  Viet- 
nam to  win  a  military  victory.  If  it  comes  to 
that.  There  are  speciilatloas  that  as  many 
as  400.000  wlU  be  needed  by  the  end  of  this 
year — more  than  the  number  in  action  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war.  At  this  stage,  we  may 
expect  troop  strength  to  continue  to  climb. 
In  a  press  conference  Wednesday,  the  Sec- 
retary was  candid  enough  to  say  that  acme 
concepts  and  methods  forged  by  him  and 
his  experts  have  failed  to  meet  the  teat  of 
the  Vlettiam  war.  "We  have  to  develop  new 
methods  to  meet  problems  for  which  we  had 
old  answers."  he  said.  "Old  answers  are  not 
applying."  Those  who  have  followed  the 
oouiwe  of  the  war  will  agree  and  hope  that 
the  new  answers  have  been  found. 

Concerning  the  buildup,  the  Secretary  also 
had  a  significant  statement.  "Never  before." 
he  declared,  "has  this  Nation  or  any  other 
nation  been  able  to  place  so  large  a  force  in 
oomhat  in  so  short  a  time  and  some  10.000 
nvllea  from  Its  shores  without  calling  up  Re- 
serves, extending  active  duty  tours  on  a 
widespread  basis  and  invoking  the  kinds  of 
strict  economic  oon&ols  normally  a^Nsdated 
with  military  emergencies." 

The  country  sUll  may  iMive  to  reeort  to  the 
m«asurea  In  the  above  statement  but  the 
■oiil«v«nefit  to  date  Is  a  great  tribute  to  the 
Nation's  adapUbUlty  and  determination. 


We  Cannot  Afford  Apathy  About  the 
Hunger  Problen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    MJCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
l)een  over  the  past  months  a  good  deal  of 
very  constructive  discission  about  the 
worldwide  population  explosion  and  the 
problems  associated  with  It.  Senator 
Oruznutc  has  held  a  number  of  very  In- 
teresting and  informative  hearings  In  the 
Senate.  The  House  Agriculture  C(Mn- 
mlttee  has  considered  the  matter  in  con- 
nection   with    the    proposed    food-for- 


freedom  legislation.  Newspapers  and 
other  communications  media  have  de- 
voted space  and  time  to  discussing  the 
problem. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  those  who  have  had  the  courage  to 
lead  and  Join  in  a  rational  dialog  con- 
cerning a  subject  which  was  once  taboo 
and  upon  which  continued  silence  would 
have  been  disastrous.  The  people  as  a 
whole  are  becoming  aware  that  the  op- 
tions are  very  simple:  Either  we  under- 
take to  reduce  the  birth  rate  or  we  face 
mass  famine  and  political  unrest. 

The  Battle  Creek  Enquirer-News, 
which  serves  the  city  of  Battle  Creek, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  represent- 
ing in  Congress,  has  been  one  of  the  na- 
tional leaders  in  bringing  this  problem  to 
public  attention.  Space  in  the  paper  has 
been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  the  paper  has  commented  edi- 
torially on  the  matter,  always  with  per- 
tinence and  good  taste. 

A  particularly  Informative  editorial  on 
the  matter  appeared  recently  in  the  pa- 
per, and  I  take  this  occasion  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members: 

We  Cannot  ArroRO  Afatht  About  the 
HUNGElt  Pboblek 

An  Associated  Press  feature  on  the  world 
hunger  problem,  published  in  the  Enquirer 
tt  News  Sunday,  implied  that  people  with 
full  stomachs  do  not  become  very  concerned 
about  those  who  go  hungry. 

"Since  the  scope  of  the  problem  has  been 
poorly  comprehended  by  the  general  public 
In  rich  countries."  the  writer  said,  "there  has 
been  a  high  degree  of  apathy  toward  the 
plight  of  hungry  millions." 

If  that  Is  so.  the  time  has  come  to  abolish 
that  apathy  and  become  concerned.  The 
day  Is  not  far  away  when  the  food  problem 
wUl  reach  the  proportions  of  a  disaster  unless 
more  is  done  to  feed  the  underfed  and  to 
Increase  farm  production. 

Coupled  with  this  problem  is  the  matter 
of  population  control,  and  to  that  Issue  also 
more  attention  must  be  directed.  Comment- 
ing on  the  problem  earlier  this  year,  four 
Nobel  Prize  winners  warned  of  a  "new  dark 
age"  of  hunger,  poverty,  cannibalism,  and 
possible  nuclear  warfare  IX  world  population 
growth  were  not  checked. 

The  urgency  of  the  problem  Is  borne  out 
by  a  few  figures: 

There  are  180.000  new  mouths  to  be  fed 
every  day — 65  million  a  year. 

If  present  trends  continue,  world  popula- 
tion will  rise  from  the  present  3.4  billion  to 
from  6  to  7.5  billion  by  the  year  3000. 

The  growth,  moreover,  will  occur  mainly 
In  the  underdeveloped  nations  where  the 
masses  even  now  can  be  described  as  in  a 
state  of  conditioned  starvation. 

The  United  States,  of  coiirse.  has  done  a 
great  deal  through  its  Pood  for  Peace  pro- 
gram to  avert  famine  in  many  nations.  An 
official  of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  has  been  quc^d  as  say- 
ing that  had  It  not  been  for  American  food 
surpluses,  "the  disaster  would  be  upon  us 
right  now." 

This  country  must  do  still  more,  however. 
If  disaster  in  the  form  of  death  and  imrest 
fostered  by  nagging  want  is  to  be  averted. 

Governmental  efforts  in  that  direction  are 
embodied  In  the  administration's  Pood  for 
Preedom  bill.  Which  would  authorize  a  5-year 
program  for  furnishing  food  abroad  to  re- 
place the  present  program  when  It  expires 
on  -December  31. 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are  to  expand 
International  trade,  to  develop  and  expand 
VS.  markets,  combat  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, and  encourage  economic  development 
In  the  developing  countries  with  emphasis 
on  aid  to  countries  determined  to  Improve 
their  own  agricultural  production,     wisely 
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it  requires  stepped-up  efforts  by  recipient 
nations  to  Improve  their  own  production 
capabilities,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the 
aid.  So  It  Is  not  merely  a  handout  but  an 
effort  to  encourage  food -short  nations  to 
overcome  their  shortages. 

This  bill  deserves  the  support  of  every 
citizen  In  the  form  of  letters  to  Congressmen. 
Por,  in  the  words  of  a  witness  who  testified 
recently  for  the  bill : 

"A  livable  world  cannot  long  exist  In  which 
two-thirds  of  h\unan  beings  never  get  enough 
to  eat,  and  the  remaining  third  are  overfed." 


School  Milk  and  School  Lunch  Programs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALfO 

or   WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  9. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  pursues  a  cautious  and  delib- 
erate course  through  a  stream  of  complex 
and  serious  national  and  international 
issues,  it  is  imperative  that  those  matters 
of  a  less  crucial  natiu-e  not  be  overlooked. 

One  of  the  seemingly  less  crucial  prob- 
lems that  could  be  an  unfortunate  victim 
of  our  well-intentioned  preoccupation 
with  questions  of  paramount  importance 
is  the  appropriation  for  the  school  milk 
and  school  lunch  programs. 

The  Nation  realizes  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  fiscal  restraint  will  be  necessary 
to  insure  our  Government's  ci^acity  to 
meet  our  serious  challenges,  particularly 
our  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

The  question  is  not  whether  increased 
economy  measures  are  needed,  but 
rather,  where  these  economy  measures 
can  be  safely  directed. 

I  submit  that  the  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs,  proven  and  valu- 
able Government  services  that  they  are, 
should  not  be  summarily  sacrificed. 

We  should  Instead  direct  our  paring 
knives  to  appropriations  for  less  proven 
and  less  valuable  services  that  can  better 
absorb  cuts  without  serious  impairment 
of  such  widespread  Impact. 

If  the  Vietnam  conflict  Is  to  require 
sacrifice  on  the  part  erf  certain  Govern- 
ment programs,  there  are  alternatives 
open  to  us.  We  may  choose  to  begin  by 
temporarily  restoring  the  excise  taxes  on 
luxury  items  untouched  by  the  recent  tax 
adjustment  measure. 

Another  alternative  would  be  a  move 
to  effect  reasonable  reductions  In  cer- 
tain antipoverty  programs.  Common- 
sense  dictates  that  when  economy  meas- 
ures are  required,  they  should  begin  with 
those  programs  that  have  not  as  yet  won 
broad  acceptance  nor  demonstrated  posi- 
tive effectiveness. 

In  order  to  place  Into  perspective  the 
terrible  Impact  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions, I  would  like  to  introduce  .some  facts 
on  the  situation  In  my  State. 

In  Wyoming,  with  a  population  of  ap- 
proximately 340,000,  some  32,000  chil- 
dren in  273  participating  schools  were 
served  lunches  during  fiscal  1965.  Dur- 
ing that  year,  5.2  million  lunches  were 
served.  Only  3  percent  of  the  lunches 
were  served  free  to  needy  children.    Por 


the  remaining  children,  the  cost  of  the 
lunch  was  27  cents  a  meal,  with  the  Gov- 
ernment absorbing  10  to  11  cents  a  lunch. 
Wyoming  received  $222,000  in  Federal 
assistance  for  the  lunch  program. 

Under  terms  of  the  proposed  cut,  the 
Government  would  now  pay  1  cent  less 
per  lunch,  which  would  mean  Wyoming 
would  receive  $40,000  to  $50,000  less, 
based  on  1966  participation.  This  would 
result  in  Government  as.sistance  of  $170,- 
000  to  $180,000 — instead  of  the  $222,000 
last  year. 

During  fiscal  1965,  milk  was  served  in 
314  schools  with  3.6  million  half  pints  of 
milk  served  to  Wyoming  schoolchildien. 
This  was  over  and  above  the  5  million  in- 
cluded in  the  lunch  program. 

In  the  proposed  budget,  funds  for  this 
program  are  cut  from  $103  miUlon  to  $21 
million,  and  milk  Is  to  be  served  only  in 
schools  with  no  lunch  program.  This 
reduction  of  four-fifths  means  that  Wy- 
oming could  expect  her  share  to  be 
$25,800— Instead  of  the  $129,000  received 
In  fiscal  1965. 

These  children  have  paid  3  to  4  cents 
a  half  pint  with  the  Government  pro- 
viding the  other  3  cents.  The  inunediate 
consequence  would  be  a  doubling  of  the 
cost  of  milk  to  the  student. 

This  summary  Indicates  to  what  a 
great  extent  this  reduction  would  work 
a  hardship  on  Wyoming  students.  I 
know  it  cannot  be  any  less  severe  in  our 
sister  States,  and  with  the  total  effect 
calculated,  this  proposed  reduction  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  serious  threat  to  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  of  Government 
programs. 

The  cost  of  these  programs  is  actually 
modest  when  we  view  them  as  an  in- 
vestment in  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
youth.  The  merits  of  establishing  good 
dietary  habits  for  our  youth  is  obvious. 
Health  is  an  essential  factor  in  learning. 

To  restrict  the  chief  impact  to  needy 
students  Is  to  place  them  in  a  separate 
and  distinct  category — an  outlook  so 
contrary  to  our  American  equality  con- 
cept of  a  public  school. 

The  school  milk  and  lunch  programs 
have  done  more  than  any  other  Federal 
program  to  Improve  the  diet  and  health 
of  American  students.  Now  we  are 
asked  to  assume  the  impossible  task  of 
limiting  it  to  the  needy,  when  we  know 
that  any  ruling  established  will  still  hurt 
deserving  children.  This  program  must 
continue  to  be  open  to  aH  students. 

Because  the  merit  is  so  apparent,  per- 
haps It  is  best  to  emphasize  the  harm- 
ful consequence  of  a  reduction.  The  In- 
creased cost  would  certainly  cause  some 
students  to  withdraw  from  the  programs 
entirely,  often  to  a  totally  unsatisfactory 
situation. 

The  dairy  industry,  already  troubled 
by  farmers  leaving  because  of  low  In- 
come, would  be  further  damaged,  since 
these  programs  create  and  devel<v> 
markets  for  dairy  products. 

The  milk  program  supplements  the 
dairy  price  support  program  because 
markets  are  provided  for  Govemmait- 
purchased  milk.  Otherwise,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  would  have  to 
buy  and  store  dairy  surpluses — at  a 
direct  cost  of  about  $100  million — or  al- 
most the  cost  of  the  milk  program  in 
1965. 


Surely  the  scant  savings  ultimately 
realized  by  this  Ill-advised  budget  cut" 
do  not  justify  such  a  move.  To  con- 
tinue the  present  program,  as  the  public 
most  surely  will  demaind.  will  merely 
shift  the  burden  to  State  governments 
already  beset  by  increasing  pressures 
upon  their  resources. 

There  is  only  one  practical  course  open 
to  us — total  restoration  of  the  necessary 
appropriations,  for  to  handicap  these 
programs  in  the  false  name  of  economy 
would  be  a  grave  disservice  to  the  Natioru 


Vietnam :  Political  Dilemma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARBLS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  political 
freedom  and  the  Individual  security 
which  democracy  can  provide  are  rela- 
tively new  concepts  in  Asia.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  these  things 
are  what  the  war  is  all  about  In  Viet- 
nam. It  comes  down  quite  simply  to 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  shall  have 
a  government  Imposed  by  force  from  the 
north  or  the  right  to  choose  their  own 
government. 

The    following    editorial    from    the 
March  20.  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  illustrates  this  dilemma: 
Vietnam:   I»oLrncAL  Dtlemma 

When  Buddhist  monks  in  saffron  robes 
start  fulminating,  and  crowds  pour  into 
Vietnamese  city  streets,  the  United  States 
la  always  reminded  of  its  most  painful 
dilemma  In  South  Vietnam.  One  horn  Is 
the  stark  fact  that  this  unhappy  country 
has  no  government — only  an  administration. 
The  other  Is  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment in  any  real  sense  until  there  is  enough 
peace  and  order  to  permit  the  people  to  es- 
tablish one.  Yet  government  Is  the  essence 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam;  the  reason  why  North 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States  are  sending 
In  troops. 

In  cold  logic,  this  need  not  present  any 
crisis  of  conscience  In  the  United  States. 
The  American  purpose  Is  to  permit  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  choose  their  own  government: 
the  purpose  of  North  Vietnam  is  to  Impose 
one  upon  them — the  same  kind  of  Govern- 
ment which  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  created  m  the 
north  at  the  cost  of  perhaps  100.000  Uvea 
and  nearly  a  million  refugees.  The  Ameri- 
can aim  is  not  Ignoble. 

But  an  administration  formed  by  military 
men  to  fight  a  war  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
kind  that  wins  devotion  from  either  the 
peasantry  or  the  Intelligentsia.  Nor,  In  a 
nation  as  new  as  South  Vietnam,  has  there 
been  time  to  erect  the  largely  self-function- 
ing bureaucracy  that  enables  older  states  to 
carry  on  even  during  wars  and  revolutions. 
Wars,  especially  like  that  now  being  waged 
In  South  Vietnam,  seldom  lend  themselves 
to  the  redress  of  grievances.  The  Commu- 
nists appeal  to  those  suffering  economlo 
hardships  by  shooting  landlords.  Then,  of 
course,  they  shoot  the  peasants  if  the  latter 
do  not  Join  the  local  collective.  But  that 
hardly  comes  undCT  the  head  of  reform. 

The  objective  of  any  administration  In  a 
country  situated  as  South  Vietnam  now  la 
must  be  to  give  the  people  as  efficient  aerr- 
ices  as  can  be  rendered  under  the  circum- 
stances and  to  assure  them  that  they  will 
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•TentiuJIy  be  permitted  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment. It  must  enlist  as  broad  snpport  as 
posBlble.  But  at  the  same  time  It  cannot 
bring  Into  the  leadership  groups  which, 
whether  from  good  or  evu  Intent,  will  sabo- 
tage the  war  effort. 

This  Is  an  Ideal  which  no  South  Vietnam- 
ese administration  has  yet  achieved.  There 
has  been  conflict  of  ambition,  there  has  been 
unnecessary  harshness,  there  has  been  cor- 
ruption. The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the 
men  who  have  managed  affairs  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  that  they  have  been  no  worse 
than  those  who  have  floated  to  the  top  in 
moot  of  the  new  nations,  and  better  than  a 
good  many.  Also  that  their  efforts  are.  In 
the  long  run.  Infinitely  more  promising  for 
the  freedom  and  economic  well-being  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  than  the  strait- 
Jacket  Imposed  upon  the  North. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  In  all  of  this 
la  Infinitely  delicate.  It  Is  blamed  for  all 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Saigon  leadership 
and  yet  It  cannot  exert  full  control  over 
that  leadership  without  stultifying  Its  own 
position.  It  Is  accused  of  both  action  and 
Inaction — and  can  have  no  assurance,  in 
any  case,  that  Its  own  selection  of  leaders 
would  be  any  better  than  thoee  already  In 
charge.  Nor  la  there  any  certainty  that 
movements  stirring  In  the  land — political 
Buddhism,  for  example — are  more  than  crude 
power  plays  or  leas  than  attempted  subver- 
sion. 

With  the  unpleasant  burden  of  so  much 
responsibility' and  such  limited  authority  In 
dvU  affairs,  the  United  States  must  struggle. 
There  are  no  easy  answers  for  the  political 
dilemma,  any  more  than  for  the  war  Itself — 
although  the  outcome  of  the  war  may  well 
hang  upon  the  resolution  of  the  dilemma. 
But  what  the  American  people  must  not  do  Is 
to  be  so  sensitive  to  the  constant  and  often 
oootradlctory  criticism  leveled  at  the  admin- 
istration In  Saigon  that  they  overlook  the 
wood  for  the  trees,  that  they  Join  the  critics 
In  equating  a  temporary  authorltartanlsm 
there  with  the  permanent  slavery  that  Vlet- 
cong  are  trying  by  force  and  fraud  to  put  In 
Its  place. 


Gvilian  Commuid  aad  Robert  McNamara 
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HON.  JEFFERY  COHEUN 

or    CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation  Is  em  awesome  and 
sobering  Job.  Everyone  of  us  who  serves 
In  the  Congress  Is  dally  made  aware  of 
the  complexities  of  this  task.  The  man 
who  today,  at  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
periods  in  history,  bears  the  brunt  of 
this  enormous  burden,  is  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  as  well  as  In  my 
current  committee  assignment.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  the  Secretary  at 
close  range  and  to  be  aware  of  the  dedi- 
cation and  ability  he  brings  to  his  task. 

Because  the  problems  he  tackles  are 
not  easy  of  solution,  because  the  deci- 
sions he  makes  affect  so  many  facets  of 
our  public  and  private  Uvea  today,  there 
Is  an  understandable  tendency  to  be  crit- 
ical of  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  But  all  of  ua  owe  »  debt  to  Bob 
McNamara  for  the  magnificent  Job  he 
o»»  done.    While  we  may  disagree  with 


individual  decisions  he  has  made,  nooe  of 
us  should  doubt  his  high  motlvaUoci  and 
sincere  dedication  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kraft's  column  in  yester- 
day's Washington  Poet,  which  follows.  Is 
a  reminder  of  the  many  crtticlsms  leveled 
at  the  Secretary  as  he  endeavors  to  rec- 
oncile conflicting  interests  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  common  good  of 
all  Americans: 

McNamaka's  Enemies:  Vested  Intkrests 

DisPLAT  Hand 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Under  cover  of  the  Vietnamese  war  there 
Is  being  waged  a  dirty  political  fight  against 
Secretary  of   Defense   Robert  McNamara. 

The  attackers  are  the  same  old  professional 
military  men  who  have  at  all  times  chal- 
lenged McNamara 's  rational  approach  to  de- 
fense management.  They  are  allied  with  the 
same  old  vested  Interests  In  the  defense  In- 
dustries. And  they  speak  through  the  same 
old  military  tribunes  of  the  Congress. 

Only  now  they  are  using  the  confusion  and 
emotion  of  the  war  to  reopen  arg\unents  lost 
long  ago  on  the  merits.  A  broad  sampling 
of  this  ugly  technique  comes  newly  to  hand 
with  the  publication  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearing  on  the 
supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

For  a  starter,  consider  that  old  chestnut, 
the  role  of  the  heavy  bomber.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  his  civilian  aids  found,  and 
convincingly  demonstrated,  that  In  a  nu- 
clear war,  mlssUee  would  be  Immeasurably 
superior  to  manned  bombers.  They  also 
found  that  In  nonnuclear  war.  medium 
bombers  were  the  most  useful.  Accordingly, 
they  have  been  phasing  out  production  of 
the  heavy  bombers. 

But"  All  Force  bomber  pilots  die  bard. 
And  they  are  now  having  their  spokesman 
Intimate  that  If  only  heavy  bombing  In 
North  Vietnam  were  permitted,  the  other 
Bide  would  be  on  its  knees.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Senator  Stuart  Stmincton,  Demo- 
crat, of  Missouri,  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

•'They  have  taken  the  Air  Force,  put  It  In 
the  ring,  said  make  a  good  fight,  then  criti- 
cized It.  You  turn  loose  the  naval  air  and 
Air  Force  air  of  this  country  against  North 
Vietnamese  military  targets  and  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  changing  situation  In  South 
Vietnam." 

Another  outworn  Issue  centers  on  the  fa- 
mous TFX  or  F-111,  a  combined  fighter- 
bomber  which  Secretary  McNamara  had  de- 
signed for  combined  use  by  both  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force.  Inevitably,  the  common  de- 
sign compromised  out  certain  special  fea- 
tures that  the  Navy  wanted,  and  others  de- 
sired by  the  Air  Force.  8tUl  the  plane  has 
proved  very  effective. 

But  here  Is  a  sweet  quesUon  on  the  matter 
put  to  two  Navy  officials  by  Chairman  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  the  Democratic  Representa- 
tive from  Charleston,  S.C,  with  Its  big  naval 
base:  "When  you  get  by  yourself  at  home  at 
night  •  •  •  do  you  wish  you  had  some  other 
plane  rather  than  working  on  the  111,  to 
work  aboard  the  carriers?  If  you  had  your 
way,  wouldn't  you  rather  have  something 
else?" 

And  here  Is  Representative  Whuak  H. 
Bates,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
former  naval  officer,  on  the  same  subject: 

"We  have  to  remember  that  these  planes 
here  might  fight  the  latest  that  sofnebody 
else  might  have,  and  we  catmot  fight  a  com- 
promise airplane  against  a  noncom promised 
airplane.  If  the  situation  should  change 
overnight  In  Vietnam,  so  that  we  would  have 
other  planes  against  us.  this  la  what  we  have 
to  be  ready  for.  •   •   •" 

Another  Issue  long  since  settled  oonslden 
the  Navy  attack  plane.    Instead  ot  the  heavy 


and  expensive  A-«  Secretary  McNamara  had 
designed  a  lighter  and  cheaper  attack  air- 
craft, the  A-7.  A  part  of  the  savings  In 
money  and  weight  came  In  radar  equipment, 
and  as  a  result,  the  A-7  is  leas  able  to  fly 
In  bad  weather  than  the  A-«.  Still,  there 
has  been  no  Important  letup  of  naval  air 
attacks  becatise  of  weather  In  Vietnam. 

But  the  A-8  was  built  by  the  Grumman 
Aircraft  Oo.  of  Long  Island,  while  the  new 
A-7  contract  went  to  another  company.  And 
here  is  a  typical  question  from  Representa- 
tive Otis  Pixk,  from  a  Long  Island  district 
with  not  a  few  constituents  who  work  for 
Grumman: 

"Does  It  make  any  sense  to  you  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  aircraft  In  large  numbers  which 
are  Incapable  of  performing  thelcijnlsslon  at 
night,  or  In  bad  weather?" 

On  the  surface,  to  be  sure,  these  look  like 
reasonable  questions  and  comments.  But 
the  real  purpose  Is  to  put  into  question  the 
whole  system  of  analysis  and  choice  that  has 
for  the  first  time  made  It  possible  for  the 
civilian  leadership  to  get  a  grip  on  the  de- 
fense program.  And  If  anyone  has  any 
doubts  on  that  matter,  here  Is  a  revealing 
assertion  by  Repreentatlve  Bates: 

"The  question  that  bothers  me  in  all  of 
these  hearings  Is  the  kind  of  planning." 

In  the  face  of  these  attacks,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  Secretary  McNamara  someUmes 
seems  highhanded  with  the  congressional 
committee*.  The  fact  Is  that  the  only  way 
he  could  have  amicable  relations  with  the 
committees  would  be  to  let  them  and  their 
alUee  In  the  defense  Industries  and  the  mili- 
tary services  run  the  defense  programs.  1Y> 
me  anyhow.  It  Is  a  supreme  source  of  satis- 
faction that  he  continues  to  meet  his 
responslblUtles. 


Chicaso'i  Scholarly  Cop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  IU.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  recently  been  written  about  the  great 
things  that  are  happening  In  Chicago. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  all  of  us  from 
Chicago  that  finally,  after  many  years  of 
abuse  and  denegatlon,  Chicago  Is  now 
being  recognized  as  the  most  exciting 
metropolis  in  America. 

The  complete  transformation  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  Is  one  of  the 
reasons,  among  many,  for  this  revival  of 
respect  for  Chicago. 

Chicago  today  has  undoubtedly  the 
finest  police  force  in  the  country.  Two 
men  are  responsible  for  this  development. 
One  is  Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Orlando  W.  WUson.  and  the  other  is 
Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley,  who  had  the 
good  Judgment  to  hire  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  current  issue  of  the  highly  re- 
spected magazine,  the  Reporter,  carries 
an  excellent  article  about  Superintend- 
ent Wilson. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  by  placing  it  today  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Chicago's  Scholarly  Cop 
(By  Hal  Bruno) 
Chicaoo. — While  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  la  experiencing  an  increase  in  the 
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crime  rate,  Chicago's  honestly  compUed 
statistics  show  a  12-percent  decline  In  major 
crime  in  1965;  where  civil  rights  leaders  in 
other  cities  demand  civUlan  review  boards, 
they  praise  the  manner  In  which  Chicago 
police  have  handled  demonstrations  and 
nipped  riots  before  they  reached  the  point  of 
Harlem,  Watts,  or  North  Philadelphia;  where 
it  once  was  an  accepted  fact  of  life  that  the 
police  were  corrupted  by  hoodlums  and  con- 
trolled by  politicians,  even  the  most  cynical 
Chicagoan  today  admits  that  the  system  is 
honest  and  It  Is  only  Individual  officers  who 
go  wrong. 

None  of  this  was  true  when  Orlando  W. 
Wilson  took  command  of  Chicago's  scandal- 
ridden  police  def>artment  8  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  he  was  expected  to  be  mere  window 
dressing  to  save  the  Democratic  machine 
from  election  defeat  after  the  revelations  of 
"the  babbling  bvirglar"  uncovered  shocking 
criminal  activity  on  the  part  of  Chicago's 
police.  "The  professor  Is  no  match  for  these 
thieves,"  said  thoee  who  knew  Chicago.  But 
they  didn't  know  "O.W." — as  he  Is  called — 
and  didn't  know  that  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley 
really  meant  it  when  he  repeated  his  favorite 
slogan  "good  government  is  good  politics" 
and  pledged  full  support  to  WUson's  cleanup 
Job. 

The  conditions  WUson  found  had  their 
roots  in  the  prohibition  era,  when  many  of 
the  police  captains  had  first  walked  a  beat 
and  learned  Chicago's  lalssez-falre  law-en- 
forcement phUoeophy.  The  citizenry  was 
not  much  better  than  the  crooked  cope  it 
condemned,  for  there  was  a  sort  of  warped 
civic  pride  In  the  legend  of  Al  Capone.  A 
smsut  motorist  had  a  $5  bill  attached  to  his 
driver's  license.  Just  as  a  smart  burglar  car- 
ried a  roll  of  bills  to  "make  bond"  In  an  alley 
If  necessary. 

It  seldom  was  necessary,  for  there  was 
widespread  Inefficiency  as  well  as  corruption. 
A  person  calling  the  police  on  a  busy  Satur- 
day night  was  liable  to  wait  an  hour  or  more 
for  a  squad  car  to  show  up.  On  a  major 
Investigation,  detective  units  worked  as 
rivals  rather  than  as  members  of  the  same 
department.  A  citizen  who  complained 
about  police  wrongdoing  was  treated  Uke  a 
criminal  and  his  complaint  would  be  lost  in 
the  shuffle  if  the  officer  Involved  had  polit- 
ical "clout."  The  newspapers  campaigned 
and  exposed,  but  made  little  impression  on 
a  Jaded  public  opinion. 

Police-district  boundaries  roughly  corre- 
sponded to  ward  boundaries,  and  certain 
aldermen  had  veto  power  over  who  was  as- 
signed to  command  their  neighborhood 
station.  The  quality  of  police  protection 
varied  from  district  to  district,  depending 
on  the  captain  and  his  political  sponsor. 
Many  ran  their  districts  as  baronies  for  their 
own  profit.  There  were  honest,  hard-work- 
ing policemen  who  hated  the  system  but 
were  unable  to  do  anything  about  it  and 
wouldn't  break  the  code  of  silence  inside  the 
department.  Thoee  who  did  wer»  trans- 
ferred from  station  to  station,  given  unpleas- 
ant assignments,  and  blocked  from  promo- 
tion by  low  efficiency  marks.  Some  managed 
to  rise  In  spite  of  everything,  but  they  were 
the  exception.  The  police  commissioner 
himself,  Timothy  J.  O'Connor,  was  person- 
ally honest,  but  the  system  prevented  him 
from  getting  rid  of  the  dishonest  men  he 
despised. 

After  Chicago's  apathy  was  shattered  by 
the  scandalous  exposures  of  January  19flO 
newspapers  were  flooded  with  letters  relating 
further  horror  stories  of  police  villainy. 
Some  were  written  on  the  flimsy  yellow  pa- 
per used  for  official  police  reports.  Indicating 
that  policemen  themselves  were  fed  up  and 
were  finally  blowing  the  whistle  for  outside 
help. 

TBtt   RI6HT    MAir 

Orlando  Wilson  has  started  hla  pollc« 
career  in  1931  as  a  beat  patrolman  on  the 
Berkeley  force  while  earning  his  bachelor's 
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degree  at  the  University  of  California.  His 
professional  reputation  was  built  In  the  11 
years  he  was  chief  of  the  Wichita,  Kans, 
police  and  his  service  during  the  Second 
World  War  as  a  colonel  In  the  military  gov- 
ernment In  Italy  and  Germany.  He  was  dean 
at  California's  School  of  Criminology  and 
had  directed  reorganization  surveys  for  a 
dozen  police  departments  when  Mayor  Daley 
asked  him  to  head  an  advisory  panel  as- 
signed to  choose  a  new  commissioner  for 
Chicago.  After  3  weeks  of  deliberation,  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  turned  to  Wil- 
son as  the  best  man  for  the  Job.  He  hesi- 
tated at  first  to  accept  the  challenge.  Later, 
he  agreed  to  a  3-year  contract  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  have  a  free 
hand,  a  large  budget,  and  Mayor  Daley's  full 
support. 

WUson,  a  thin,  austere  man  who  speaks  In 
precise  academic  phrases  and  measures  ev- 
ery word,  seemed  out  of  place  In  the  flam- 
boyant Chicago  setting.  He  started  small, 
taking  the  title  of  superintendent  Instead 
of  commissioner,  making  such  seemingly 
minor  changes  as  painting  over  the  black 
squad  cars  with  a  conspicuous  blue-and- 
whlte  design,  replacing  red  dome  lights  with 
spectacular  blue  flashers,  and  equipping  the 
cars  with  weird  walling  sirens  that  became 
known  as  "WUson's  warblers." 

While  the  ward  heelers  scoffed  at  such  in- 
nocuous beginnings,  Wilson  quleUy  com- 
pleted his  survey  of  the  department.  Hla 
first  big  step  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
police  districts  from  38  to  21.  The  old  dis- 
tricts had  been  drawn  up  in  horse-and-bug- 
gy  days  and  were  an  administrative  burden 
In  an  era  of  motorized  patrol:  Wilson  wanted 
bigger  districts  with  more  cars  assigned  to 
smaller  beats.  The  reorganization  served 
also  to  break  the  back  of  the  old  system  by 
ellmlnaUng  entire  districts  and  wiping  out 
police  staUons  that  had  been  private  clubs 
for  the  ward  politicians.  Their  protests 
echoed  in  the  city  hall  corridors  as  Wilson 
changed  boundaries,  closed  stations,  and 
transferred  officers  without  consulting  any- 
one outside  the  department.  The  word  came 
back  from  the  mayor's  office  that  WUson  had 
Daley's  support  In  everything. 

an  ounce  of  prevention 
HU  poeitlon  established,  WUson  proceeded 
to  turn  the  department  upside  down.  Op- 
erations were  decentralized.  The  detective 
bureau,  for  example,  was  distributed  to  sU 
areas,  giving  each  section  of  the  city  its  own 
homicide,  robbery,  burglary,  and  stolen-car 
specialists.  CivUlan  experts  were  Installed  in 
such  departmental  areas  as  personnel  man- 
agement, cost  accounting,  record  keeping, 
and  pubUc  relations.  ClvUlana  took  over 
secretarial  Jobs;  women  guards  replaced  po- 
Ucemen  at  school  crossings.  As  a  reeult. 
more  than  a  thousand  men  were  released, 
most  going  Into  patrol  vehicles,  which  WU- 
son Increased  from  1J09  to  1,798.  Chicago 
has  fewer  poUcemen  today— 10,270  compared 
with  10,630  In  1960— but  a  clvUian  staff  of 
2,797  that  has  been  more  than  doxibled. 
WUson  has  also  saved  police  manpower  by 
sending  one-man  squad  cars  into  outlying 
districts  with  low  crime  rates. 

WUson  doesn't  think  much  of  the  theory 
that  a  patrolman  walking  a  beat  is  the  best 
deterrent  to  crime.  Modem  criminals  use 
cars,  he  points  out  "The  best  means  avaU- 
able  t<x  the  prevention  of  crime  is  aggressive 
patrol  of  streets,  aUeys.  and  public  ways  by 
uniformed  officers  in  conspicuously  marked 
cars.  •  •  •  For  a  crime  to  occur,  two  factow 
must  be  present — opi)orttinlty  and  desire.  It 
Is  the  function  of  the  poUce  to  minimiy^.  the 
opportunities  by  open,  conspicuous,  and  ag- 
gressive patrol." 

A  Wilson  axiom  U  that  "It  U  better  to 
prevent  a  crime  than  It  la  to  deed  with  it 
after  it  occurs."  This  U  the  work  ot  ttf 
task  force,  a  mobUe  reserve  of  600  men  de- 
ployed day  and  night  throughout  the  city. 
Task  force  men  work  In  uniform  or  plati^ 


clothes,  depending  upon  their  assignment, 
which  is  determined  by  the  daUy  crime  pat- 
tern as  revealed  by  statistics  fed  into  a  com- 
puter at  headquarters.  On  a  typical  night  In 
one  section  of  the  city,  a  two-man  tack  force 
team  In  an  unmarked  car  wUl  cruise  a  four- 
block  area  where  car  thieves  have  been  active. 
Another  team  is  staked  out  for  a  burglar  who 
breaks  into  apartments  from  rear  p)orches. 
A  tactical  undercover  force — known  as  the 
"Tuf  Squad" — works  skid  row  by  posing  as 
drunken  convenloneers  to  attract  Jackrollers. 
Other  task  force  unite  are  patrolling  side 
streets  where  the  pattern  shows  a  rapist 
strikes  between  midnight  and  4.  An  en- 
tire group  meete  shortly  before  2  In  the 
morning  to  cover  a  neighborhood  where  a 
robbery  gang  has  been  hitting  taverns  at 
closing  time.  But  most  of  the  task  forct-  on 
a  typical  mght  U  working  random  stop-and- 
qulz  missions  In  high-crime  dlstrlcto.  A  car 
with  a  teU  light  out  gives  the  police  an  excuse 
to  stop  and  question  the  driver;  they  find 
a  .32-callber  revolver  in  the  glove  compart- 
ment. A  motorist  looks  as  if  he  Just  doesn't 
fit  the  expensive  car  he's  driving;  they've  re- 
covered another  stolen  auto. 

By  conducting  more  than  a  quarter  mUllon 
such  field  interrogations  In  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  task  force  wlU  find  more  than  a 
thousand  illegal  guns,  recover  700  stolen 
autos,  and  make  almost  8,000  arrests.  Those 
concerned  with  clvU  liberties  argue  that  de- 
spite these  results,  the  task  force  stop-and- 
qulz  operation  skirts  the  thin  edge  of  police 
harassment.  Wilson  replies  by  saying,  "Law 
enforcement  necessarUy  restrlcte  the  liberty 
and  freedom  of  movement  of  those  persons 
who,  by  engaging  in  criminal  activity,  inter- 
fere with  the  rlghte  of  others."  Translated, 
this  means  that  only  criminals  have  to  worry 
about  harassment. 

Aggressive  poUce  patrols  are  the  founda- 
tion of  Wilson's  system.  It's  Impossible  to 
go  more  than  a  few  blocks  in  a  high-crime 
dlstrlc,t  without  encountering  some  type  of 
police  vehicle.  Kvery  car  In  the  vicinity  re- 
ponds  to  a  radio  caU  for  a  potentially  serious 
crime.  Out-of-town  officers  are  dazzled  to 
see  10  or  12  squad  cars  arrive  on  the  scene 
within  2  minutes  for  a  routine  "burglary  in 
progress"  call.  Com  muni  cations  are  a  key 
factor  in  making  the  system  work,  and  it  has 
cost  e2  million  to  Install  the  world's  most 
modem  poUce  radio  nertwork.  A  publicity 
campaign  called  Operation  Crime  Stop  en- 
courages citizens  to  dial  PO  5-1313  at  the 
first  suspicion  of  trouble. 

Within  seconds,  a  caUer  is  speaking  directly 
to  the  radio  dispatcher  in  charge  of  the  area 
the  phone  caU  is  coming  from.  If  Unes  are 
busy  and  a  call  is  not  answered  In  15  ceconds. 
It  Is  automaticaUy  switched  to  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  communlcatioias  center. 
Radio  dispatchers  work  in  front  «  brightly 
Ut  consoles  with  huge  street  maps  showing 
the  assignment  of  every  beat  car  In  their 
zones.  The  system  operates  at  a  speed  that 
puts  every  citizen  in  almost  direct  communi- 
cation with  poUcemen  In  the  nearest  avaU- 
able  squad  car. 

Wilson  is  the  first  to  agree  that  his  system 
Is  only  as  good  as  the  men  who  make  It 
work.  The  entire  training  and  promotioa 
structure  of  the  department  has  been  over- 
haiUed.  with  examinations  held  at  least 
every  3  years.  Patrolmen  who  waited  as 
long  as  a  dozen  years  for  a  first  chance  to 
take  the  sergeant's  exam  were  a  major  source 
of  low  mc»^e  and  bad  morals  In  the  old  days. 
Bright,  eager  young  men  who  once  would 
have  been  burled,  now  rise  rapidly  to  com- 
mand posltiona.  Lieutenants  and  sergeants 
are  on  the  street  with  their  men.  A  patrol- 
man complains  that  "You  can't  make  an  ar- 
rest without  a  sergeant  looking  over  your 
aiioulder,-  and  oldtlmers  criticize  the  table 
at  organization  aa  being  topheevy.  But  It 
produces  "accountaWllty"  to  superior  of- 
ficers—a miailng  factor  In  the  cormpt  pre- 
Wllson  era. 
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It  Is  difficult  to<lay  for  a  policeman  to  get 
avmy  with  much  eren  If  b«  wanta  to.  TtM 
Internal  investlgatlona  division  seeks  out  dis- 
boneaty  Inside  the  department  and  bandies 
all  complaints  against  officers.  The  division 
la  thoroughly  feared  and  hated  by  the  rank 
and  file,  who  complain  bitterly  that  a  police- 
man Is  considered  guilty  until  proved  Inno- 
cent. However,  a  tough  Intrenal  Investiga- 
tions unit  Is  a  policeman's  best  protection 
against  unfair  charges  of  brutality  or  corrup- 
tion. 

WUson  believes  tbat  the  very  nature  of 
police  work  produces  complaints  and  mis- 
takes, and  that  there  must  be  room  for  hu- 
man error:  "Police  work  •  •  •  Is  tough 
wcvk.  It  Is  dangerous  work.  It  requires  guts, 
and  It  often  resiilts  In  hurting  people's  feel- 
ings and  glvee  rise  to  compallnte.  The  man 
who  receives  no  complaints  about  his  actions 
is  either  exceptionally  tactful  or  he  simply  is 
not  doing  an  active,  aggressive  police  Job." 

Although  urged  to  be  aggressive,  the  Chi- 
cago policeman  Is  also  cautioned  to  be 
•"prpfnailonal" — another  favorite  word  with 
Wilson — and  show  restraint  In  dealing  with 
citizens.  He  is  convinced  that  a  police  depart- 
ment cannot  be  totally  effective  unless  It  has 
popular  support.  "Anger  or  hatred  expressed 
toward  the  policeman  is  not  always  Intended 
against  him  as  an  Individual  or  against  the 
department,'*  he  points  out.  "It  may  be  an 
expression  of  revolt  against  authority  or  so- 
ciety In  general." 

This  Is  particularly  true  in  Negro  slum  dis- 
tricts that  have  the  city's  highest  crime  rate. 
But  supervision,  discipline,  and  professional- 
ism have  paid  off  for  the  Chicago  police  In 
the  sensitive  area  of  civil  rights.  Whatever 
a  poUoeman's  personal  feelings  may  be  about 
Integration — and  many  dont  like  it — he  has 
been  made  to  understand  that  his  job  In- 
cludes protecting  the  demonstratcM's'  right  to 
peaeeTJi  protest.  When  arrests  are  neces- 
sary, the  standard  operating  procedure  la  to 
have  four  men  carry  a  picket  to  the  wagon, 
thereby  eliminating  the  use  of  hammerlocks 
or  nightsticks.  Policemen  with  movie  cam- 
eras and  tape  recorders  get  the  whole  thing 
down  on  Una  and  tape  to  defend  the  depart- 
ment against  any  subsequent  charge  of 
brutality. 

DAai*    THAT   8MILS 

Such  Charges  are  seldom  made,  and  Chi- 
cago baa  produced  no  serious  demand  for  a 
etrUlam  review  board.  Wilson  would  firmly 
oppose  any  such  demand  on  the  basis  that 
"It  Is  the  function  of  a  police  department  to 
take  care  of  Its  own  disciplinary  problems." 

WUson  meets  periodically  with  Chicago 
etvU  rights  letiders  and  has  encouraged  trans- 
fers of  white  and  Negro  oflOcers  for  the  sola 
purpose  Of  promoting  integration  within  the 
department.  The  p>ollce  have  their  own 
human  relations  section  headed  by  an  expert 
In  the  field  who  works  closely  with  other  city 
and  private  agencies  In  the  ghetto  areas. 
When  rioting  broke  out  on  the  West  Side 
early  last  simnmer.  the  police  moved  In  with 
speed  and  force  to  gain  control  of  the  streets 
and  prevent  what  happened  In  Watts  on  the 
same  weekend.  Chicago,  unlike  Los  Angeles, 
had  hundreds  of  Negro  policemen — some  In 
high  command  positions — who  played  a  lead- 
ing role  m  stopping  the  riot  on  the  second 
night.  When  racial  disturbances  have  hit 
a  mixed  ne(ghbO||^ood.  the  police  have  dis- 
played Impreasl^^mpto^lallty  In  making  ar- 
rests. 

The  professional  temper  of  the  Chicago 
police  can  be  measured.  In  part,  by  the  white 
commander  who  remarked,  "It  wouldn't  hurt 
any  of  us  to  be  Negro  for  0  months  so  we  can 
nnderrtand  what  they're  up  against."  A 
task  force  sergeant — who  admits  that  he  has 
no  love  for  any  type  of  demonstrator — told  of 
a  secret  weapon  he  discovered  while  on 
picket  line  duty  last  summer.  "They  tised 
to  bug  me  with  those  taunting  looks."  he 
said,  "until  I  smiled  at  one  of  them  and 
coxild  see  that  It  bugged  hbn.  Now  I  pmt 
smile  and  It  drives  them  nuts." 


HASO    HATB    AND    OUINXA   KOS 

He  will  have  plenty  of  chances  to  Kolle 
this  summer  when  Martin  Luther  King 
launches  In  Chicago  his  first  attack  on  de 
facto  school  segregation,  slum  housing,  and 
Job  discrimination  In  the  North.  One  of 
King's  early  moves  was  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion from  Wilson  to  attend  a  srtaff  meeting  at 
police  headquarters.  Here  King  outlined  his 
objectives  and  warned  that  civil  disobedience 
might  be  necessary.  In  such  a  case,  he  said, 
the  police  would  be  notified  ahead  of  time. 
Wilson  replied  that  his  men  would  protect 
and  assist  the  demonstrators — ^untll  a  law 
was  broken.  King  said  he  was  willing  to  go 
to  Jail  In  Chicago  and  added,  with  thanks, 
that  It  was  the  first  city  In  which  he  had 
been  Invited  to  meet  with  top  police  oSlcials. 

It  hasn't  been  altogether  smooth  sailing 
for  O.  W.  WUson.  Some  Chlcagoans  even 
now  refuse  to  believe  that  much  has  changed 
and  motorists  still  tell  stories  about  curbelde 
"traffic  courts."  A  certain  element  simply 
can't  get  accustomed  to  things  being  on  the 
square  and  fondly  recalls  the  bad  old  days 
when  things  could  be  "taken  care  of."  Every 
so  often,  the  newspapers  come  up  with  un- 
pleasant articles  about  alleged  shakedowns, 
rice  rackets,  and  wide-open  districts.  But 
most  people  are  convinced  that  WUson  has 
don4  an  outstanding  Job.  and  the  Press  Club 
voted  him  Chlcagoan  a<  the  Tear  for  1065. 
Several  thousand  letters  of  praise  have  been 
written  to  the  superintendent's  office  from 
citizens  who  have  had  favorable  personal 
dealings  with  the  police  since  the  scandals 
Off  I960. 

Inside  the  department,  there  are  mixed 
feelings  about  "O.W."  "We've  got  some  "hard 
hats'  who  miss  the  old  days,"  a  patrolman 
said,  "but  the  younger  men  are  pretty  eager 
to  do  police  work  and  feel  they  can  get 
ahead  If  they  keep  their  noees  clean."  Not 
all  of  Wilson's  critics  have  larceny  In  their 
hearts;  some  sincerely  believe  there  Is  too 
much  emphasis  on  new  theories  and  not 
enough  on  "alley-wtee"  experience.  We're 
the  guinea  pigs  to  put  fiesh  on  a  skeleton  he 
devised  and  the  system  has  to  work  whether 
It  can  or  not,"  Is  one  sour  comment.  How- 
ever, morale  has  Improved,  and  most  police- 
men think  the  department  has  an  Integrity 
and  pubUc  support  it  never  had  before. 

Wilson  was  deeply  disappointed  when  the 
nilnots  Legislature  rejected  a  Chicago  tax 
bUl  that  would  have  raised  police  salaries  and 
provided  funds  to  hire  more  men.  A  Chicago 
patrotman  starts  at  96,228  and  reaches  a  cell- 
ing at  97,548  after  42  months.  Higher  pay 
la  necessary  to  attract  qualified  men.  and  It 
costs  93.2  million  to  add  500  recruiu.  WU- 
son gloomily  predicts  a  20  percent  Increase  In 
the  crime  rate  if  1.500  men  are  not  added  to 
the  department  by  1970. 

A  WUson-styled  police  department  Is  ex- 
pensive; the  budget  climbed  from  9Ta  million 
In  1060  to  9103  million  this  year.  Some 
critics  Insist  that  anyone  could  accomplish 
as  much  with  the  same  money,  authority, 
and  backing  of  the  mayor.  But  WUson  Is 
the  man  who  did  It,  and  his  system,  eicpen- 
slve  as  It  Is,  Is  a  great  deal  less  clostly  than 
crime. 


Proposed  Afriailtiiul  Badf et  Cat9 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MIMMXSOTA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  IHt 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  M  fool- 
ish «s  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  school 
milk  and  lunch  programs  are  the  pro- 
posed cuts  In  the  funds  available  to 
finance  agricultural  research.     In  the 


past,  these  research  fimds  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  monumental  break- 
throughs In  the  progress  and  abundance 
of  American  agriculture.  Our  seemingly 
endless  food  supply  owes  Its  very  ex- 
istence to  research,  sometimes  slow  and 
costly,  but  surely  rewarding.  At  a  time 
when  the  world  looks  to  the  United 
States  for  an  Increasing  role  in  the  world 
food  supply,  it  is  foolish  to  assume  that 
the  progress  we  have  enjoyed  will  con- 
tinue without  financing. 

The  following  material  was  prepared 
by  the  Crop  Quality  Council  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  "serving  business  and  ag- 
riculture." The  statistics  presented  here 
demonstrate  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
the  proposed  cuts,  and  are  worthy  of 
consideration  by  all  who  would  protect 
the  best  interests  of  the  consumer,  the 
economy,  the  farmer,  and  the  continued 
agricultural  abundance  of  this  Nation. 

The  material  follows : 
PaopossD     AcaicTn.TTntu.     BcDcrr     Cxrrs — A 
Seaious  Thbkat  to  tbx  Nation's  EkxJNOMT 

The  budget  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture proposes  drastic  cuts  In  support  for 
agricultural  research  and  pest  control  pro- 
grams, together  with  a  substantial  redirec- 
tion of  support  for  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service. 

These  proposed  cuts  affect  every  State  of 
the  Union.  They  affect  crop  producers;  busl- 
ners  firms  who  process  agricultural  commod- 
ities, or  supply  agriculture  with  goods  or 
services;  Industrial  firms  with  a  financial 
stake  In  the  purchasing  power  generated  by 
agriculture,  and  consumers. 

I7.fl.   ACRICtTLTDKAL    PEODUCTIVX   CAPACrTT 
TBKEATENED 

Crippling  cuts  In  agricultural  research  and 
p«Bt  control  programs  affecting  food,  feed, 
and  oil  crops  are  proposed,  when — 

U.S.  wheat  supplies  will  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  a  sound  national  reserve  within  a 
few  months. 

International  tensions  again  point  out  the 
importance  of  our  agrtciUtural  productive 
«H>acitty  to  the  Nation's  strength  and  se- 
ctirlty. 

Impending  famine  In  India  and  an  explod- 
ing world  population  make  It  obvious  that 
greater  agricultural  production  wUl  be 
needed  soon. 

WHAT  IS  PROPOSED? 

The  total  U.S.  budget,  now  being  oonfild- 
ered  by  Congress,  proposes  expenditures  of 
91128  bUUon. 

Bxpendlttirea  for  all  programs  and  activi- 
ties ot  the  XJA  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  proposed  at  96  6  bUllon — down  91.8  bll- 
Uon  from  last  year. 

Specifically:  Support  for  the  Agrlculttiral 
Reearch  Service  wUl  be  reduced  922  million, 
payments  to  States  for  agricultural  research 
at  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  wlU 
be  reduced  985  mUllon.  In  payments  to 
States  for  agricultural  extension,  the  budget 
proposes  to  transfer  910  mUllon  to  niral  re- 
source development  and  ezp>anslon  of  work 
with  low-income  families.  This  wUl  mean  a 
substantial  loss  in  funds  which  benefit  crop 
and  Uvestock  prodtictlon  and  marketing. 

CUTS    IK     AOSICTTL'rUKAI.    XESEXaCH    SEKVICE 

Farm  research,  aimed  at  developing  Im- 
proved varieties  of  wheat,  com.  sorghum, 
and  fiax.  will  be  drastlcaUy  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated at  key  locations  throughout  the 
United  States.     Cuts  total  93.431,200. 

Some  examples:  Wheat  breeding,  quality, 
nist,  smut,  and  Insect  control  wlU  be  re- 
duced by  9410,700;  corn  breeding  and  disease 
control  by  9301.000;  sorghum  Improvement 
reduced  by  9134,000;  flax  breeding,  quality, 
and  disease  control  reduced  by  981.800;  and 
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soil  and  water  conservation  research  reduced 
by  9506.600. 

Pest  control  programs,  aimed  at  protecting 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  soybeans,  com,  po- 
tatoes, pastures,  shade  and  forest  trees  from 
destructive  Insects  and  diseases,  are  to  be 
reduced  by  96,616,700.  These  are  cooperative 
programs  with  the  State  departments  of 
agriculture. 

Some  propKJsed  cuts  In  pest  control  pro- 
grams: Cut  back  barberry  eradication,  a 
cooperative  State-Federal  nist-control  ef- 
fort by  8371,700.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  ef- 
forts to  protect  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye 
throughout  the  United  States  from  rust 
attack. 

Eliminate  present  efforts  to  protect  the 
principal  U.S.  soybean  producing  areas 
from  the  destructive  soybean  cyst  nematode, 
9523,000. 

Virtually  eliminate  efforts  to  protect  the 
Nation's  potato  crop  from  the  dangerous 
golden  nematode,  9320,000. 

ALI.     AMERICA   IS    ArFKCTED 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  scientists 
concentrate  on  programs  with  regional  and 
national  applications.  They  are  generally 
stationed  at  land-grant  colleges  and  experi- 
ment stations,  where  work  of  a  basic  nature, 
or  with  broad  geographical  effects,  can  best 
be  carried  out.  They  work  on  programs  too 
broad  In  scope  to  be  undertaken  by  indi- 
vidual States  or  by  the  seed,  fertUlzer, 
chemical,  or  other  Industries. 

Payments  to  States  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  help  solve  crop  and 
livestock  production  and  marketing  prob- 
lems. They  have  provided  much  of  ths 
technology,  and  aided  In  the  training  of  re- 
search scientists  and  extension  spieclaUsts, 
on  which  our  successful  agriculture  Is  based. 
Statistics  show  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  U.S.  economy  depends  on  agriculture 
and  related  business  activity.  In  some  In- 
dividual States  this  figure  exceeds  80 
percent. 

Crop  and  livestock  production  and 
marketing  generate  demands  for  a  wide 
range  of  goods  and  services. 
IS  rr  soDNDt 
Upper  Midwest  wheat  suffered  devastating 
losses  from  stem  rust  In  the  early  lO&O's. 
Spring  wheat  production  was  drastlcaUy  re- 
duced and  Durum  wheat  production  was 
practically  eUmlnated.  Producers  lost  mU- 
llons  of  bushels  of  grain,  and  the  Income  from 
It,  to  rust. 

In  contrast,  from  1062  to  1065  the  results 
of  expanded  rust  research  saved  nearly  550 
mUllon  bushels  ot  bread  wheat  and  Dvirum 
from  destruction,  and  Increased  purchasing 
power  and  business  activity  by  more  than  91 
billion. 

Is  It  sound  to  eliminate  wheat  breeding, 
rust  control  efforts,  seed  Increases  In  Mexico, 
and  rust  testing  In  Puerto  Rico,  of  proven 
benefit? 

More  than  600  mUllon  rust-spreading 
barberry  bushes  have  been  eradicated  from 
over  a  mUllon-sq\iare-mUe  area  In  10  States. 
The  States  and  Federal  Government  have 
Invested  more  than  930  million  to  eliminate 
this  source  of  new  rust  races  from  all  but 
30,000  square  miles. 

Is  It  sound  to  jeopardize  the  substantial 
Investment  already  made,  by  not  eradicating 
the  relatively  few  bushes  remaining? 

The  State  of  New  York  and  the  Federal 
Government  have  each  Invested  more  than 
910  million  to  protect  the  93  billion  U.S. 
potato  Industry  from  the  destructive  golden 
nematode.  Only  2,000  acres  on  Long  Island 
remain  to  be  treated  before  this  pest  Is 
eradicated. 

Is  It  sound  to  risk  spread  of  the  golden 
nematode  to  other  UA  potato-producing 
areas  by  ellmlnaUng  this  oont3t>l  program? 

Com  and  sorghum  are  feed  grains  of  vital 
Importance  to  crop  producers,  the  grain 
trade,   and  the  Nation's  livestock  Industry, 


Is  It  sound  to  eliminate  efforts  to  leam 
more  about  a  destructive  com  disease,  which 
has  caused  heavy  losses  to  ochu  In  Africa, 
and  has  been  found  In  15  States  of  the  United 
States  In  recent  years? 

Is  it  sound  to  terminate  efforts,  only  one- 
third  completed,  to  utilize  valuable  sorghxmi 
germ  plasm  from  throughout  the  world  in 
XJS.  sorghiim  Improvement  programs? 

AN    IMPORTANT    DECISION    FOR    CONGRESS 

The  burden  of  final  decision  on  budget 
matters  rests  with  the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  suggested  total  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  96.6  billion. 
Reductions  of  about  940  million,  affecting  key 
programs  vital  to  America's  agriculture  and 
the  Nation's  economy,  are  proposed.  Clearly, 
the  Importance  of  research,  pest  control,  and 
extension  to  agriculture  have  not  been  rec- 
ognized In  the  present  budget  proposal. 

America's  agfrlcultural  productivity  was 
built  with  continuing  support  for  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  and  pest  control 
programs.  Protecting  the  productive  capac- 
ity of  the  Nation  cannot  be  deferred — It  is 
either  maintained  by  continuing  effort,  or  It 
is  lost. 

The  Nation  cannot  afford  this  crippling 
blow  to  agriculture. 


Farmers'  Hides  Are  Taken  Again 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CAUAN 

or    N^SRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  live- 
stock Industry  In  Nebraska,  and  the  Na- 
tion, will  suffer  heavy  losses  If  the  re- 
cently imposed  export  quotas  on  hides 
are  not  immediately  removed  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

The  export  quotas  on  hides,  declares 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  are  to 
"maintain  existing  domestic  supplies." 
This  means  that  the  tanners  can  now 
buy  their  hides  at  a  lower  price — at  the 
expense  of  the  farmer.  Our  livestock 
industry  would  prefer  to  sell  domes- 
tically, provided  the  domestic  markets 
would  pay  competitive  world  prices. 

The  domestic  market  has  already 
dropped  5  cents  per  pound  for  hides. 
This  amounts  to  about  $4  per  hide.  The 
live  cattle  prices  dropped  immediately  as 
the  result  of  the  lower  domestic  hide 
prices.  These  losses  are  always  passed 
back  to  the  original  producer. 

In  Nebraska,  the  export  quota  order 
will  mean  a  loss  of  more  than  $17  million 
to  our  producers  this  year. 

The  American  livestock  industry  and 
the  U.S.  Etepartment  of  Agriculture  have 
been  overseas  promoting  the  sales  of  beef 
and  beef  byproducts — and  getting  re- 
sults. 

Last  year,  exports  of  cattle  hides  rose 
to  13.3  million — and  brought  us  almost 
one-quarter  billion  dollars.  The  live- 
stock Industry  not  only  helped  itself,  but 
helped  the  Nation  with  the  foreign  ex- 
change problem  of  gold  outflow  and  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

Will  we  be  paying  less  for  shoes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  hides  are  being  bought 
for  less  money  by  tanners?  About  25 
pairs  of  shoes  are  made  from  a  hide. 
This  means  there  Is  about  70  cents  at 


green  hide  in  each  pair  of  shoes.  If  the 
price  of  hides  drops  one-fourth,  this 
means  the  price  of  leather  In  a  pair  of 
shoes  will  go  down  only  20  cents.  It  is 
diflacult  to  believe  that  tills  savings  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  purchaser  of  a  pair 
of  shoes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  It  takes  legislative 
action  to  negate  this  export  quota  order 
on  hides,  let  us  act  Immediately. 


The  Endorsement  of  a  Candidate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

OP   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
South  has  reached  a  point  where  It  can 
view  old-fashioned  one-party  "court- 
house politics"  with  some  degree  of  hu- 
mor. If  not  derision.  There  are,  of  course, 
those  that  labor  night  and  day  to  keep 
these  politics  g(ring. 

Nevertheless,  the  more  enlightened 
portion  of  our  population,  the  vast  ma- 
jority who  are  going  to  vote  In  Alabama 
for  the  Republican  Party  this  fall,  are 
not  only  tired  of  voting  the  deceased  sev- 
eral Umes  but  of  one-party  politics  In  all 
its  sordid  aspects. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Introduce  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  editorial  page  of  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Montgomery  Advertiser: 
[From  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
Mar.  17,  1066J 
Thk  Endorsement  or  a  CANomATx 

(Note.— The  Advertiser  does  not  entirely 
comprehend  the  following  extract  from  the 
want-ad  page  of  the  Selma  Tlmes-JoumaL 
It  may  be  the  new  fashion  In  political  pam- 
phleteering and  ovT  aim  Is  to  recognlae.  If 
not  encourage,  any  departures  from  the 
tedium  of  conventional  pamphleteering.  It 
ran  under  the  "For  sale  mlscellaneoiis"  cate- 
gory.  See  here:) 

MK.   AND  MRS.  BSftA   WHirFLEBOTTOM   IS   A   VOTB 
rXS    AK    HONEST    COUPLE 

My  wife,  Mrs.  Whlfllebottom,  doeent  hav« 
anjrthlng  to  say  today,  so  I'm  gonna  take  over 
fer  her.  We  want  y'aU  to  know  how  honest 
we  are:  your,  friend  ^ra  ain't  never  got 
caught  stealing,  and  once  we  Whlfllebottoms 
get  elected  Governor,  we  ain't  gonna  get 
caught  then  either.  We  gonna  look  out  fer 
the  folks  who  vote  fer  us.  After  we  find  Jobs 
and  make  jobs  for  our  klnfolks.  we  goln' 
give  the  rest  of  the  jobs  to  the  people  who 
voted  fer  the  Whlfflebottoma. 

If  we  have  to  spend  every  nickel  of  the 
State's  money  with  our  klnfolks  In  the  road 
business,  we're  gonna  have  good  roads,  by 
cracky.  When  we're  elected,  all  them  law 
enforcement  men  who  voted  fer  us  will  keep 
their  jobs.  AU  them  that  didn't  vote  fer  us 
WlU  be  fired  first  off.  I  mean  to  say  we're 
honest  aU  the  way  through. 

We  got  an  imcle  that's  In  the  car  business, 
and  he  promised  to  give  the  mghway  Patrtd 
the  best  and  lowest-down  prices  In  the  State. 
We  got  another  uncle  wofs  In  the  gasoUne 
business  In  Hog  Crossing,  just  outside  ot 
Hog  HoUow.  He's  done  promised  to  give  the 
State  the  lowest-down  prices  on  gas  and  oil, 
and  that's  where  we  gonna  get  gas  and  oil 
Our  uncle'9  name  Is  Cixx^ced  Whifflebottam 
and  he  runs  the  Crooked  Oas  &  OU  C«p. 
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Folks.  If  you  don't  want  to  wa«te  your  vot*. 
Tote  fer  Ur.  anil  Urs.  Ezra  WlilffletxittooL 
Tou  could  do  WOTM  •   •   •  but  why? 

The  WhUBebottoms  are  •upportcd  by 
Cohen's  Department  Store — the  working- 
man's  (tore,  1308  Alabama  Avenue,  Selma. 
Ala. 

(Paid  unpolitical  advertisement.) 
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UIWSAND  RULES  FOR  P0BUCA"nON  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Cook  of  Laws  of  tht  Unhtd  Statis 

TTtlb  44.  SKTioif  181.  CoNCKxaaioNAL 

RXCOaO:    AEaANOCMrNT,    STYIX,    CONTENTS. 

AND  iNoxxxa. — The  Joint  Conunlttee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and    style   of   the   CoNcars- 
noMAi.  Rxcoan.  and  whUe  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Conckessionai. 
Rxcno  semimonthly  during  the  sesslona 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12.  IB96.  c.  33.  i  13.  38  SUt.  603.) 
TrrLX  44,  Sbctiom   isab.  Samx:   nxcs- 
TSATiONa,  MAPS.  DiACKAMS  — No  msps.  dla- 
grama,  or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
tbe  RacoRo  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  30, 
1938.  e.  «30,   I  3.  49   Stat    1546.) 
Pursuant  to  tbe  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  CoNQaxssioNAi.  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  RxcoBD  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  AppendU  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Rscoao  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shaU 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  CoNcaxsaiONAi.  Rxcoas.  In  7 ^  -point  type: 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorised  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  RscosD  shall  be  printed  In  e>4-polnt 
type:  and  aU  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
•-point  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  amphasls  or  prominence:  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  rs- 
strlcUons  do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documenu  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuacript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Rxcoao  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specined.  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Rxcoao  for  1  day.  In  no 
ease  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoso  of 
tbs  day  of  lu  deUvery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  13  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Rxcoao  shall  be  In  tbe 
hands  of  tbe  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insure  publication  tbe  fol- 
lowing morning. 


8.  Proof  fumUhed. —Proott  ot  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  sp>eeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
];>ossible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publlcaUon  of  the  regiUar  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  RxcoRO  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

8.  ffotation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  wUl  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Rxcoao. 

7.  Thirty-day  limir.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Concxessional 
Recoxd  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Rxcoao  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued:  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  CoNGtxssiONAi.  Rxcoxo  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  ,4ppenaix  to  daily  Record  .—When 
either  Hoxise  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (3)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  nUe  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congrsss  may  be  printed  In  tbe  Comckxs- 
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10(b).  JtfaJiceiip  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  CoNcaxsaioNAi:.  Rxcoao  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  RepKsrters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  Hotise  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
llmltaUona.  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 


the  Concxessional  Rxcoxo,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Concbxssionai.  Recoko 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested:  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpu  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  tlie  President 
and  the  members  of  bis  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congrxssionai. 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

13.  Official  Reporters — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
sulUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PXJBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Oovenunent  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC.  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Goveriunent.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condiUons  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  His  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (UjS.  Code.  UUe  44.  sec.  73a. 
Bupp.  3). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrxssionai.  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge,  la  lo- 
cated in  room  H-113.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcoao  at  81.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORT 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rbooro. 


^•i^ 


George  A.  Grier,  Dedicated  Public  Serrant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   aCAXTUlND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  A.  Grier,  planning  director  and 
executive  assistant  for  7  years  to  the 
commissioner  of  Carroll  County,  Md.,  has 
achieved  an  enviable  record  in  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  public.  In  a  recent 
editorial,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the 
Carroll  County  Times,  Charles  Mooshlan, 
has  ably  summarized  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  outstanding  civil  servant. 
I  bring  this  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 
Georgs  a.  Grier.  Dedicated  Public  Servant 

When  the  program  of  cooperative  student 
on-the-job  training  between  the  county 
planning  commission  and  Western  Maryland 
College  was  inaugiirated  several  years  ago  we 
published  a  series  of  arUcles  explaining  the 
project. 

The  program  was  the  brainchild  of  the 
county's  planning  director  and  execuUve  as- 
sistant to  the  commissioners.  George  A.  Grier. 

This  one  program  alone  has  saved  the 
county  thousands  of  dollars  in  salaries  and 
has  been  a  boon  to  the  college  students,  who 
have  amxissed  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  in 
the  planning  field.  In  other  words  It  has 
been  good  for  the  county  and  the  college. 

In  this  seventh  anniversary  of  Mr.  Grler's 
association  with  Carroll  County  there  are 
many  other  projects  Initiated  by  him  that 
bear  acknowledgment. 

He  drafted  and  participated  In  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  the  county's  compre- 
hensive zoning  ordinance  In  1965.  Before 
that  he  had  drafted  and  aided  in  the  adop- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Interim  zon- 
ing ordinance  In  effect  until  1965. 

Mr.  Grier  InlUally  developed  programs 
leading  to  maximum  use  of  Federal  allot- 
ments for  roads  and  bridges  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  snow  removal  routes  on  a 
countywlde  basis.  Through  his  alertness,  the 
county  has  received  thousands  of  additional 
dollars  in  Federal  tax  funds. 

Dxu-lng  the  years.  Mr.  Grier  has  directed 
programs  leading  to  complete  existing  land 
use  studies  of  the  county;  and  studies  on 
agriculture,  population,  parka,  highways 
water  and  sewerage,  the  county's  economy 
and  the  planning  programs. 

He  directed  studies  leading  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  county's  master  plan  for  future 
development  and  the  major  road  plan. 

Mr.  Grier  initiated  and  made  the  prelim- 
inary survey  of  212  county  bridges  and  devel- 
oped an  inventory  system  for  bridges  In 
addition  to  drafting  detaUed  street  specifica- 
tions for  the  county.  A  survey  of  all  county 
roads  and  development  of  an  Inventory  sys- 
tem of  roads  was  also  made. 

He  drafted  and  administered,  after  adop- 
tion, subdivision  regulations  for  the  county 
Which  has  resulted  in  the  processing  of  100 
new  residential  subdivisions  fc^  the  county 
The  planning  director  aided  In  the  forma- 
tion of  and  the  development  of  initial  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  the  economic  develop- 
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ment  commission  and  the  county  sanitary 
commission.  He  participated  in  Indiistrlal 
promotional  and  development  programs  for 
the  county  Including  Random  House  and 
other  Industries. 

Grier  participated  in  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lation and  ordinances  allowing  the  construc- 
'  tlon    of    private   sUeets    under    assessment 
method  in  which  11  different  private  street 
projects  have  been  constructed  to  date. 

He  participated  In  the  development  of 
specifications  and  the  initiation  of  systems 
for  Installation  of  the  two-way  radio,  equip- 
ment purchases,  and  snow  fencing. 

Mr.  Grier  has  been  an  Important  voice  and 
consultant  in  such  special  surveys  as  the 
airport  feasibility,  housing,  community,  col- 
lege, farm  museum,  county  Industries,  vacant 
Industrial  buildings,  watershed  development, 
personnel,  regional  planning,  road  name 
standardization,  school  facilities,  and  the  use 
of  the  computer  system  for  tax  billing. 

From  planning  commlselon  records,  we 
note  that  Mr.  Grier  has  attended  707  <^aclal 
meetings  in  and  out  of  the  county  through 
February  1966.  He  has  made  a  total  of  174 
speeches  to  various  county  and  out-of- 
county  organizations  on  the  county's  plan- 
ning programs  and  projects  and  related  gov- 
ernmental matters. 

Space  prevents  us  from  going  on  but  the 
foregoing  is  an  outstanding  record  of  an 
outstanding,  dedicated,  public  servant.  We 
are  proud  to  be  among  those  who  recognize 
and  appreciate  the  talente  of  Mr.  Grier  and 
his  many  contributions  to  the  betterment  of 
Carroll  County. 

As  a  news  source,  Mr.  Orler  and  his  de- 
partment are  "tope."  He  never  hedges  and 
Is  readily  available  to  the  press  at  aU  times. 

If  we  want  facts  for  a  special  article  hs 
wUl  got  out  of  his  way  to  get  them  and  wUl 
spend  as  much  time  with  tis  as  Is  necessary 
to  do  the  Job. 

Because  of  the  many  contributions  made 
by  Mr.  Grier  In  the  past  7  years,  CarroU 
County  has  become  a  progressive,  prosperous 
and  growing  area. 

We  give  our  roses  to  Mr.  Grier  now  while 
he  can  smell  'em. 


Gen.  Brace  C.  Clarke,  Retired,  Praises 
Fort  Riley  a*  Home  of  tlie  New  9di 
Dirision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Gen.  Bruce  C.  Clarke,  retired,  visited  In 
Junction  City,  Kaos.,  and  In  an  inter- 
view with  John  D.  Montgomery,  clvlUan 
aid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  had 
warm  praise  for  Port  Riley,  its  person- 
nel and  Its  facilities,  as  the  home  for  the 
new  9th  Division. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
feel  that  it  is  pertinent  to  call  attention 
to  excerpts  from  this  interview  as  it  ap- 
peared  in   the   Junction   City.   Kans 


Union  on  March  10.  General  Clarke  also 
had  interesting  comments  about  our  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam.  Excerpts  from  the  in- 
terview follow.  The  questions  were  asked 
by  Mr.  Montgomery;  the  answers  were 
given  by  General  Clarke: 

Question.  General,  It  la  good  to  see  you 
back  In  the  Fort  Rlley-Junctlon  City  area. 
What  brings  you  to  Kansas  at  this  time? 

Answer.  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  the 
class  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  Friday,  and 
so  I  came  a  day  early  to  vUlt  my  old  friends 
In  Junction  City,  Manhattan,  and  Port  Riley. 
I  consider  this  an  ideal  Army-civUlan  com- 
munity where  members  of  both  cooperate  so 
well  for  their  mutual  advantage.  I  really 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  visit  Fort  Riley 
If  I  am  in  the  area.  I  am  always  happy  at 
the  chance  to  see  soldiers  again  after  having 
been  one  for  42  years. 

Question.  How  have  you  found  things  at 
Fort  RUey?  • 

Answer.  Fort  RUey  Is  In  excellent  shape, 
and  In  good  hands.  I  could  list  many  of  the 
outstanding  experienced  officers  and  senior 
NCO's  you  have  here,  but  I  will  only  men- 
tion General  Eckhardt,  Colonel  Roeeborough, 
Col.  C.  P.  MUler,  Colonel  Murphy.  Sergeant 
Major  Meyer,  and  Sergeant  Major  Wen- 
dllng— the  top  people  In  the  new  9th  Infan- 
try Division  and  Fort  Riley.  And  I  know 
from  long  association  with  them  that  they 
are  experienced,  dedicated,  and  are  outstand- 
ing leaders  and  trainers. 

Their  plans,  as  explained  to  me.  for  buUd- 
Ing  the  new  9th  Division,  are  thoroughly 
complete,  realistic,  and  practical. 

Question.  Is  Fort  RUey  adequate  tor  the 
Job? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes— with  the  new  Increase 
In  area  at  Fort  Riley.  It  has  become  a  very 
fine  division  training  post.  It  has  good  ter- 
rain, good  faculties,  good  climate,  good  soU 
trafflcablllty.  It  la  now  one  of  the  Army's 
finest  division  training  stations. 

Fort  RUey  Is  a  very  definite  permanent 
asset  to  Kansas  and  this  area,  as  weU  as  to 
the  Army. 

Question.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future 
of  Port  Riley? 

Answer.  I  see  a  very  bright  future.  Hers 
you  see  combined  the  spirit,  prestige  ro- 
mance, and  history  of  the  Army's  past  wlOi 
the  modem  fadllUes  and  concepts  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  look  to  Fort  RUey  being  the  home  of 
a  combat  division  constanUy.  That  does  not 
mean  yon  may  not  have  divisions  moved 
out  and  new  ones  moved  In  or  organized 
here,  and  men  going  and  coming  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  Army  for  oombat  troops  are 
supported,  but  that  U  the  reason  for  having 
and  creating  combat-ready  troops  at  Fort 
RUey. 

Question.  Ton  have  been  Interested  In  the 
Association  of  the  U3.  Army.  What  im- 
portance do  you  place  on  the  Central  Kansas 
Chapter? 

Answer.  This  Is  the  one  organlaztlon  In 
which  the  mUltary  and  clvUlan  Join  to  better 
understand  each  other's  points  of  view  and 
to  further  cooperation.  Its  public  relaUons 
value  In  the  vlcimty  of  a  large  Army  post 
such  as  Fort  Riley  Is  very  great  and  valuable 
I  encourage  wide  membership  in  your  chapter. 

Question.  As  you  know,  the  1st  Division 
left  from  here  for  Vietnam.  We  are  proud 
of  them  and  what  they  are  doing  then.  How 
do  you  see  the  war  In  Vietnam? 
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Answer.  I  hATe  only  Available  to  me  the  re- 
porU  la  the  papers,  magaslnea,  on  radio  and 
TV,  and  the  prtrllege  of  talking  to  my  friend* 
wto  hare  been  there  and  have  come  back. 
But,  I  am  convinced  we  are  doing  well  there. 
I  see  a  turning  of  the  tide  In  our  favor.  I 
have  great  confidence  In  our  flrat  team  which 
we  have  now  In  Vietnam  from  General  West- 
moreland on  down.  I  too  am  very  proud 
of  the  Big  Red  One. 

I  am  sure  your  realise  that  the  logistics 
and  construction  requirements  employ  a 
great  part  of  the  troops  available  to  Cen- 
•r-.l  Westmoreland. 

Question.   When  were  you  last  there? 

Answer.  I  was  there  briefly  In  1982;  but 
prior  to  that  when  I  was  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army  In  the  Pacific,  I  visited 
and  travelled  In  Vietnam  on  a  couple  of  oc- 
casions. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  It  U  that 
there  appears  to  be  less  pollUcal  support 
for  our  troops  In  Vietnam  as  compared  with 
other  wars? 

Answer.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  varloiis  de- 
gree of  support  In  pcist  wars  for  our  troops. 
I  am  aware  however  that  we  have  not  fought 
recently  a  war  without  a  callup  of  the 
Reserve  components.  In  previous  cases  the 
troops  Involved  and  their  relations  and 
friends  were  more  concentrated  from  one 
area  and  more  associated  with  a  particular 
are*  or  State  and  hence  have  had  a  greater 
political  consideration  and  support.  The 
regular  establishment  of  our  Armed  Forces 
Is  pretty  uniformly  spread  over  the  entire 
country. 

Question.  General,  you  apeak  with  great 
feeling.  You  must  have  many  close  ties 
with  our  men  in  Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  do.  I  have  been  privileged 
during  my  career  to  command  and  train 
several  million  American  soldiers  and  ma- 
rines In  peace  and  war.  I  have  at  times 
I^aeed  great  demands  upon  them.  They 
have  never  failed  me  or  our  country.  They 
have  been  loyal  in  all  the  directions  I  have 
pointed  out.  Many  of  them  are  now  fight- 
ing In  Vietnam.  Two  of  them  happen  to  be 
my  sons.  They  are  in  Vietnam  under  the 
legal  orders  of  a  legally  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  carrying  out  his  legal 
directlvee.  They  deserve  no  less  than  the 
full  support  without  reservation  of  all  Amer- 
icans here  at  home. 


Aotboriiiiif  aa  Official  Resideace  for  the 
Vke  President  of  the  UoiUd  States 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or  KicKiGaiv 
IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  WEPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (S.  2394)  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  an  offlclal  residence 
for  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wlU 
vote  against  H.R.  12944,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  valid  but  low-priority 
project  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  funds 
sorely  needed  this  year  for  programs  now 
threatened,  such  as  the  school  milk  and 
school  liinch  programs;  the  national  de- 
fense education  loan  fund;  and  others. 

While  three-quarters  of  a  million  dol- 
lars out  of  a  total  Federal  budget  for  the 
year  of  over  $100  billion  will  seem  a  rela- 
tively small  amount,  nevertheless  non- 


essential Items  such  as  this  should  be 
cut  to  Justify  our  commitment  of  more 
sul36tantlal  funds  to  continue  the  more 
vital  programs. 


Introdnction  to  FOI  Report 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    I11.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
leading  proponent  of  freedom  of  infor- 
mation over  the  years  has  been  the  na- 
tional Journalistic  society.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  The  society's  advancement  of  free- 
dom of  information  ccmmittee  has  been 
chaired  for  the  past  2  years  by  Julius 
Prandsen,  chief  of  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational bureau  In  Washington.  D.C. 

Late  in  1965,  the  Advancement  of 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  Issued  Its  annual  re- 
port. The  report  discusses  the  Informa- 
tion situation  in  Washington.  DC.  the 
attitudes  of  the  Johnson  administration 
on  this  subject,  and  comments  on  the 
pending  Federal  public  records  law. 

These  portions  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
report  follow: 
AmroAz.  Rxporr.  IBM.  ADVANCncnrr  or  Pkkx- 

DOM    or    IvroutATioN    COMurrm.    Sicica 

Dklta  Chi.  Juutts  PkA>n>Bn«,  CRAnu<Ai« 
Drraootjcnoii  to  roi  expokt 

The  most  certain  fact  about  freedom  of 
Information  U  that  the  fight  to  truLint^in  u  is 
never  ending. 

In  1965  two  more  States— South  DakoU 
and  Georglar— enacted  open  meetings  laws 
as  a  reevilt  of  continued  campaigning  by 
Sigma  DelU  Chi  and  its  allies. 

Hopes  for  early  passage  of  a  Federal  open 
records  Uw.  which  seemed  quite  bright  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  came  to  nothing 
thU  year  in  the  face  of  administration  op- 
poslUon.  The  Issue  may  be  brought  to  a 
showdown  in  19««.  Taking  advantage  of 
present  lack  of  such  a  Uw.  the  Poet  Ofllce 
Department  refused  to  release  names  of 
youths  given  summer  Jobs  when  It  developed 
that  many  of  them  were  patronaee  appolnt- 
menu.  ^^ 

BureauA^ts  remained  bureaucrats  whether 
In  Washington  or  In  local  school  boards  in 
SUte  capitoU  or  in  Vietnam. 

The  US.  Supreme  Court,  reversing  the 
conviction  of  BUlle  Sol  Estes  in  a  Texas  court, 
slammed  the  door  c»  photographing  or  tele- 
vising trials  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

A  Federal  district  court  in  NashvUle.  how- 
ever, staked  out  new  ground  for  freedom 
of  the  press  when  It  set  aside  a  Tennessee 
Senate  resolution  which  had  barred  report- 
ers of  the  Tennessean  from  their  accustomed 
seats  in  the  press  secUon  on  the  senate  fioor. 
The  senate  had  passed  the  resolution  after 
a  reporter  had  refused  to  leave  a  closed  com- 
mittee meeting.  The  significance  of  Federal 
Judge  WUUam  E.  Mlller-s  decision  in  favor 
of  the  Tennessean  was  sximmarlzed  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  counsel  fcx'  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Bdltors: 

"It  represents  a  unique  Instance  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  Invalidating  a  resolution  which 
pjirports  to  deal  with  the  Internal  affairs  of 
a  State  legislative  body  when,  in  fact.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  pxmish  a  newspaper  for  its 
conduct.  Of  even  mors  fundamental  im- 
portance la  the  fact  that  once  again  there 


has  been  demonstrated  the  concern  with 
which  the  Federal  courts  wUl  examine  and  in 
proper  Instances  reject  attempted  impedi- 
ments to  free  access  to  the  news.  This  case 
becotnes  a  controlling  case  and  a  landmark 
In  the  lon^  history  of  a  successful  struggle 
for  a  free  press." 

Another  notable  court  decision  came  In  the 
celebrated  murder  case  of  Dr.  Samuel  H. 
Sheppard  who  was  convicted  in  1954.  Last 
year  a  Federal  district  Judge  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
set  Sheppard  free  on  grounds  (among  oth- 
ers) that  publicity  attending  his  trial  had 
made  It  "a  mockery  of  Justice.**  However, 
on  May  5.  1965.  the  VS.  Sixth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  district  Judge  and 
held  that  the  publicity  had  not  prevented 
Sheppard  from  having  a  fair  trial.  Sheppard 
has  appealed  to  the  VS.  Supreme  Court. 

The  Fame  US.  circuit  court  a  few  weeks 
later  directed  a  district  Judge  to  hear  an 
unusual  Federal  suit  brought  by  the  Dayton 
Dally  News  charging  the  city  of  Dayton  with 
unlawful  conspiracy  to  deny  it  access  to 
news.  The  district  Judge  had  thrown  out 
the  suit,  which  resulted  from  police  Inter- 
ference with  a  reporter  at  a  fire. 

The  impending  US.  Supreme  Court  action 
In  the  Dr.  Sheppard  case  could  have  Imjxjr- 
tant  implications  for  the  problems  of  free 
press  and  fair  trial  that  have  been  so  widely 
discussed  In  the  last  year.  Meanwhile  it  Is 
graUfj-lng  to  note  that  these  discussions 
seem  to  have  becotne  leas  heated  and  more 
directed  toward  seeking  areas  of  agreement. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  passing 
the  task  on  to  other  hands  after  2  years. 
He  salutes  the  vice  chairmen  and  commit- 
tee members,  the  regional  and  chapter  rep- 
resentatives, who  have  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  to  this  cause.  But  the  biggest 
salute  goes  to  Sigma  Delta  Chi  members 
everywhere  who  never  give  up  in  the  endless 
struggle  to  perserve  and  protect  freedom  of 
Information. 

The  Johnson  administration  can  be  given 
some  limited  commendation  In  connection 
with  Its  advance  announcement  of  at  least 
some  regular  presidential  press  conferences. 
However,  a  number  of  areas  cause  concern 
about  Federal  information  pollclss.  These 
Include  the  following: 

1.  The  secrecy  of  the  names  of  Post  Ofllce 
Department  employees  hired  in  the  summer 
program  In  1965.  and  the  regulation  744.44 
used  to  Justify  this  secrecy. 

2.  The  Johnson  administration's  efforts  to 
warp  ths  proposed  Federal  Public  Records 
legislation  Into  an  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  establish  broader 
secrecy  practices. 

3.  The  Defense  Department  conttnuss  the 
October  1962.  Sylvester  directive  which  re- 
quires military  and  civilian  personnel  to  re- 
port all  contacts  with  the  press  to  Sylvester's 
ofllce. 

4.  The  increased  centralisation  of  Infonna- 
tion  releases  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
increasing  senslUvlty  over  leaks  of  informa- 
tion that  liave  no  connection  with  natonal 
security  problems. 

5.  The  basic  problem  of  balancing  national 
security  Interests  and  freedom  for  the  press 
In  connection  with  Vietnam  and  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

WHnr  RotrsK 

The  situation  with  regard  to  presidential 
press  conferences  improved  In  1965.  The 
decision  to  hold  at  least  one  regular,  full- 
dress,  televised,  announced-ln-advance  con- 
ference every  month  was  primarily  respons- 
ible for  the  improvement.  If  the  White 
House  continues  these  regular  presidential 
press  conferences  with  advance  notice.  It  will 
overcome  a  major  problem  that  was  created 
when  unannounced  press  conferences  limited 
the  questioning  to  White  House  beat  men. 

There  are  complaints  about  the  "staging" 
of  the  sessions,  but  the  Whit*  House  has 
only   a    limited    responsibility.     Ths    major 
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responsibility  is  with  the  press.  If  it  is  bad 
to  ask  "planted"  questions,  a  remedy  Is  avail- 
able: do  not  ask  them.  The  press  can  deal 
with  this  problem  whether  or  not  the  White 
House  seeks  to  "plant"  questions. 

There  is  the  same  remedy  for  the  overly 
friendly  or  "soft"  questioning.  If  the  publi- 
cations do  not  like  the  kind  of  questions 
asked  at  the  White  House,  they  can  change 
staffers.  There  is  no  requirement  that  a 
reporter  assigned  to  the  White  House  be 
"frlenaiy"  unless  It  comes  from  the  reporter's 
superiors.  While  reporters  who  ask  "un- 
friendly" questions  or  write  "unfriendly" 
stories  may  be  excluded  from  the  President's 
Inner  circle  of  social  intimates,  there  is  some 
indication  that  those  who  display  Independ- 
ence are  actually  better  off  in  their  pro- 
fessional relations  with  the  White  House. 
tmxusTtriED  POST  omcx  department  secrect 
The  Post  Office  Department  was  responsible 
for  one  of  the  most  unjustfled  cases  of  Gov- 
ernment secrecy  in  years.  The  Department 
refused  to  make  pubUc  the  names  of  summer 
employees  hired  in  a  program  which  the 
Department  mishandled  in  violation  of  a 
Presidential  order. 

There  was  no  manner  In  which  It  could  be 
claimed  that  "national  security"  or  any 
specific  law  authorized  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment offlciaU  to  withheld  this  Informa- 
tion from  the  Congress  or  the  press.  It  was 
an  arbitrary  action  based  on  a  regiUaOon 
drawn  for  the  convenience  of  the  oostal 
officials. 

Carrying  its  secrecy  practice  to  a  point 
which  Representative  John  Moss,  of  Cali- 
fornia, termed  "absurd  and  ridiculous  "  the 
Department  sent  out  postal  Inspectors  to  In- 
vestigate how  two  Iowa  newspapers  obtained 
the  names  of  several  youths  hired  in  the 
program. 

Moss,  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information,  pointed  out 
toat  the  Government  secrecy  could  not  even 
be  remotely  Justified  on  grounds  of  Govern- 
ment security,  and  that  the  Department's 
secrecy  regulation  had  no  vaUd  basis  In  law 

This  secrecy  issue  arose  after  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
^d  Minneapolis  Tribune  revealed  that  the 
Poet  Office  Department  was  distributing  as 
TOngressional  patronage  thousands  of  Jobs  In 
toe  President's  youth  opportunity  campaign 
The  President  and  ClvU  Service  Commission 
had  ordered  in  May  that  the  Jobs  be  given  to 
economically  and  educationally  dlsadvan- 
taged  youth  selected  through  the  employ- 
ment service. 

However,  ranking  officials  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  a  White  House  aid  Immedl- 
stely  started  dUtributing  the  Jobs  on  a  quota 
basis  to  Democratic  Congressmen.  After  the 
Initial  newspaper  story  in  early  June  reported 
how  the  Department  was  handling  the  lobe, 
postal  officials  announced  that  all  Congress- 
men— Republicans  as  weU  as  Democrats- 
were  being  asked  to  recommend  youths  for 
the  Jobs. 

After  the  youths  had  been  hired,  various 
newspapers  began  learning  and  reporting 
names  of  youths  with  prominent  poim«5 
connections  who  had  obtained  the  Jobs  on 
congressional  reconunendaUons.  Many  of 
thoee  hired  Included  relatives  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  and  In  Hiiron.  8  Dak 
toe  two  youths  hired  were  toe  nephew  of 
toe  Vice  President  and  toe  nephew  of  toe 
State  Democratic  chairman. 

At  this  point,  more  newspapers  asked  toe 
Post  Office  Department  for  the  names  of  toe 
youths  recommended  by  political  figures  and 
hired.  The  Department  refused  on  grounds 
of  Its  regulation  744.44  which  states  toat  toe 
names,  salaries,  and  otoer  Information  about 
postal  employees  should  not  be  given  to  any 
individual,  commercial  firm,  or  otoer  non- 
Federal  agency.  The  regulation  states  that 
otoer  Federal  agencies  may  obtain  the  In- 
zonnation  when  toe  need  Justifies  It 


Pour  different  Congressmen  asked  for  toe 
names  of  summer  employees  in  toelr  States 
and  were  refused  by  Postmaster  General  John 
Gronouskl.  Gronouskl  told  toem  toe  postal 
regulation  prohibited  giving  such  Informa- 
tion to  Congressmen  whom  he  categorized  as 
Individuals  rather  than  Federal  agencies. 

The  Moss  subcommittee  challenged  toe 
secrecy  regulation  and  also  was  rebuffed  by 
Gronouskl.  Gronouskl  consented  to  make 
toe  names  available  to  the  committees  of 
Congress  having  Jurisdiction  over  his  De- 
partment, but  even  here  contended  toat  toe 
releasing  of  toe  list  of  names  of  Government 
employees  "would  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent." He  Justified  Oie  secrecy  on  grounds 
that  It  Is  designed  to  protect  postal  em- 
ployees from  commercial  and  political  solici- 
tations and  harassment.  He  said  toe  two 
postal  unions  vlolenUy  oppose  release  of  such 
Information. 

In  September  the  Post  Office  Department 
did  authorize  local  postmasters  to  release  toe 
names  of  youths  hired  lu  their  cities  but 
still  refused  to  change  toe  basic  regulations 
Another  issue  arlsUig  out  of  regulation 
744.44  Is  under  investigation  by  toe  Moss 
subcommittee.  It  Is  looking  into  the  De- 
partments efforts  to  seal  leaks  In  its  secrecy 
system.  The  Department  has  acknowledged 
that  inspectors  from  Its  St.  Louis  regional 
office  attempted  to  investigate  how  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  toe  BurUngton  Hawkeye 
obtained  names  of  several  youths.  The  three 
youths  who  received  the  patronage  Jobs  In 
toe  Burlington  post  office  were  the  president 
ajid  vice  president  of  toe  county  Younjr 
Democrate  organization  and  toe  daughter^ 
a  Democratic  county  officeholder  The  postal 
Inspectors  were  unsuccessful  in  their  effort 
to  learn  whetoer  postal  employees  had  sup- 
pued  toe  names  to  toe  newspapers 

*?^^^P*''*™*°*  acknowledged  toat  3  380 
of  8.600  youths  hired  throughout  toe  country 
^.1^  recommended  by  Congressmen 
Independent  Inquiries  by  newspapers  Indi- 
cate toat  the  3,380  figure  was  low  and  did 
not  show  the  full  extent  of  patronage  dis- 
tribution of  the  Jobs.  Summer  Nonage 
was  toe  reason  for  toe  coverup,  but  the 
secrecy  problem  didn't  end  wito  toe  summer 
Job  program.  -****"« 

rEDERAI.   PtTBLIC    KECORDS    LAW 

The  Johnson  administration  blocked  pas- 
sage of  a  Federal  pubUc  records  bUl  In  19M 
^t  T^  ^  ^  opposed  to  any  legislation  In 
tola  field  that  will  limit  executive  branch 
soCTecy  If  the  Congress  passes  the  type  of 
legislation  toe  Johnson  administration  has 
requested,  it  would  give  the  President  and 
toe  members  of  toe  Cabinet  almost  unlimited 
^«^.  II  ^  withhold  information  from  toe 
pubUc.  toe  press,  and  toe  Congress.  Fortu- 
nately, the  admlnisti-ation  has  not  been  able 
to  seU  its  version  of  a  public  records  law  to 
Congress  for  such  legislation  would  make 
matters  worse  than  they  are  at  present  wlto 
no  Federal  records  law. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  favored  toe  passage  of 
a  Federal  pubUc  records  law  tliTWuld 
S',f  i!f"i.  ^^  »"thority  Of  toe  executive 
biunch   to  wlUihold  information,     it  would 

^ui^L"'^,,^**^''^^  °'  information  ?^t 
cou^d  be  withheld  for  national  defense,  for- 

w^,i**'"*'^',°^  ^^  enforcement  reason^,  it 
would  permit  an  Individual  to  go  to  court  to 
enforce  his  right  of  access  to  infor^t^^ 
dcr   circumstances   where  a  Federai   ageocy 

mf^.  w"^  "**  objective  or  more  Govem- 
^*  ^^2^"«'»-  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  sup- 
ported Federal  public  records  law  leglslati^ 
aitij^uced  in  toe  Senate  by  Senat^^w^ 
V.  Long,  of  Missouri,  and  In  Uie  House  by 
BepresentaUve  Jom,  B.  Moss,  of  CaUf^ 
■Wmue  oonoedlng  that  the  Lang  and  Moss 
bUls  were  not  perfect,  toe  Intention  was  to 
eliminate  vague  standards  that  were  often 
misused   and  mlslnteiproted   and   to  limit 
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withholding  to  eight  specific  categories  We 
speUed  this  out  In  toe  discussion  of  toe  Lone 
bill  in  the  1964  Sigma  Delta  Chi  report.  With 
this  objective  In  mind,  representatives  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  again  appeared  before  toe 
MoES  subcommittee  and  testified  in  favor  of 
the  Long  and  Moss  bills. 

Later  In  the  year,  administration  repres- 
entatives demanded  that  the  language  of 
toe  House  biu  be  changed  to  give  toe  Presi- 
dent and  toe  Cabinet  officers  legal  authority 
to  "executive  privUege"  when  no  such  legal 
authority  has  existed.  It  would  have  given 
Cabinet  officers  toe  widest  discretion  and 
would  have  put  toe  burden  on  the  press  or 
toe  public  to  prove  Information  should  be 
made  avaUable  rather  toan  forcing  the  of- 
ficials to  prove  why  it  could  be  withheld 
In  brief,  the  changes  suggested  by  the  John- 
son administration  would  have  warped  tlie 
whole  impact  of  the  legislation  from  "open 
government  legislation"  to  **cl06ed  govern- 
ment  legislation."  " 

Administration  representatives  lnf«-med 
members  of  the  Moss  subcommittee  that  no 
public  records  bOl  could  be  passed  and  signed 
unless  it  Included  toe  changes  President 
Johnson  demanded. 

A^  copy  of  the  legislation  as  proposed  by 
President  Johnson's  representatives  was 
printed  by  the  Moss  subcommittee  and  was 
discussed  In  the  subcommittee.  Members 
of  toe  Sigma  Delta  Chi  information  commit- 
tee examined  It,  and  Informed  subcommit- 
tee members  that  it  was  better  to  pass  no 
Federal  public  records  law  this  session  toan 
to  pass  the  legislation  the  administration 
was  pushing. 

It  appears  that  a  majority  of  toe  members 
of  toe  Moss  suboMnmlttee— Democrate  and 
Republicans— are  In  agreement  wlto  the  Idea 
that  it  Is  better  to  delay  efforta  to  push  a  ^ 
Federal  public  records  law  until  such  a  time 
as  it  can  be  passed  without  toe  broad  secrecy 
power  toe  admlnlstratioin  demands 


Pakistan  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    HXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 


Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  19th  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence for  the  pe<«)le  of  Pakistan.  This  is 
a  memorable  oceaslon,  and  we  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  extend  warm  felici- 
tations to  His  ExceUency  Ayub  Khan, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Pakistan* 
and  to  His  Excellency  Ghulam  Ahmed! 
the  Pakistani  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

The  Idea  of  independence  grew  in  the 
1930's,  was  fostered  by  the  Muslim  League 
In  the  1940's,  and  from  it  has  evolved  the 
present  state  of  Pakistan,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  new  Afro-Asian  states.  At 
the  conclusion  of  World  War  n  Britain 
undertocA  steps  to  grant  independence  to 
India.  However,  the  Indian  National 
Congress  and  the  Muslim  League  were 
unable  to  agree  on  either  the  terms  for 
drafting  a  constitution  or  for  setting  up 
an  Interim  government. 

Then  on  June  3,  1947.  the  British  Gov- 
ernment announced  it  would  give  Inde- 
pendence to  two  separate  states— India 
and  Pakistan.  Pakistan  was  to  consist 
of  the  contiguous  Moslem  majority  areas 
of  British  India.    On  August  14,  1947, 
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Pakistan  became  an  Independent  nation 
within  the  Commonwealth. 

Independence  did  not  bring  immediate 
peac!  and  prosperity  to  the  people  ot 
Pakistan.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
shocked  Into  the  reality  of  how  much 
hard  work  and  sacrifice  lay  before  them. 
Difficulties  emanating:  fnxn  religious  dif- 
ferences, political  unrest,  and  economic 
handicaps  all  proved  too  much  for  the 
Government  to  handle,  and  in  1958  under 
the  leadership  of  Oen.  Ayub  Khan,  the 
military  carried  out  a  peaceful  revolu- 
tion. Under  General  Ayub's  leadership 
stability  emerged,  and  by  1962  the  new 
National  Assembly  convened  and  promul- 
gated the  new  constitution.  That  was 
on  March  23  and  has  been  designated  as 
Pakistan's  Independence  E>ay. 

Pakistan  has  been  concentrating  on 
diversifying  its  economy  from  a  depend- 
ence on  agriculture  to  a  more  even  basis 
in  which  industry  might  play  a  larger 
role.  Natural  resources  have  not  been 
exi^olted  to  their  capacity  yet,  though 
there  is  hope  that  the  natural  gas  and 
petroleum  supplies  may  be  increasingly 
developed. 

While  there  have  been  some  differences 
of  opinion  between  Pakistan  and  the 
United  States,  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  still  warm.  There  is  every 
reason  to  expect  they  will  continue  to 
remain  so.  Pakistan's  relations  with 
India  are  still  distant,  though  there  is  the 
constant  hope  that  the  Tashkent  Agree- 
ment of  January  1966  will  go  a  long  way 
in  eroding  some  of  the  hostility  between 
those  two  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that  19  years  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  but 
a  small  fraction  of  time.  And  yet,  in  The 
case  of  Pakistan  we  have  been  able  to  ob- 
serve that  national  leadership  has  ex- 
hibited much  wisdom,  diplomacy,  and 
reason  In  Its  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  intematlorml  community.  I 
hope  that  this  trend  will  continue.  As 
I  express  my  congratulations  to  Presi- 
dent Ayub  and  the  people  of  Pakistan,  I 
am  confident  they  will  continue  to  carry 
on  the  magnificent  work  to  which  they 
have  pledged  their  economic  development 
program  and  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
betterment  of  their  country. 


Wyomiac:  HirK  Wide,  Wiady 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OW    WTOMINa 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REa»RESENTA'nvES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1966,  Issue  of  NaUonal  Geographic 
magazine  contains  a  brilliant  article  by 
David  S.  Boyer  entlUed  "Wyoming:  High, 
Wide,  and  Windy,"  which  I  should  like 
to  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  exquisite  photography  and  the  cov- 
erage of  all  Important  points  of  Intereet 
In  Wyoming  which  appear  in  this  40-page 
article  are  well  worth  reading.  My  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Boyer  for  a  Job  well  doiML 


Mr.  Boyer  was  able  to  touch  upon  every 
timely  aspect  of  Wyoming's  scenery.  In- 
dustry, recreational  facilities,  educational 
development  and  heritage  held  very  dear 
to  the  heart's  of  every  Wyomlnglte  In  a 
tasteful  and  Informative  manner.  My 
only  thought  while  reading  this  article 
was  you  must  read  and  enjoy  It. 


Don't  Tlirow  Me  in  the  Briar  Patch 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILXJNOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  intimated  that  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least,  he  will  not  be  requesting  a 
tax  Increase.  There  are  many  people 
who  have  reason  to  doubt  the  situation. 
The  Chicago  Tribune,  In  a  most  fascinat- 
ing editorial  March  21,  raises  many 
points  which  must  be  considered. 
Therefore.  In  the  public  Interest,  I  place 
this  editorial  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarlcs : 

Don't  Thbow  Mk  n*  thx  Brias  Patch 

President  Jobnson  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Powler  have  an  act  going  In  which 
thev  throw  up  their  hands  In  holy  horror  and 
protest  that  they  don't  want  a  tax  Increase 
or  direct  controls  on  wages,  prices,  and  other 
economic  factors  and  decisions — "at  least,  at 
this  time." 

But  the  dear  fellows  may  yet  have  to  suc- 
cumb to  popular  clamor,  for  economists  and 
soothsayers  of  every  description  are  saying 
that  action  of  both  kinds  must  be  taken  to 
head  off  Inflation.  Walter  Llppmann,  the 
canned  oracle,  says  somberly  that  It  Is  time 
to  temper  the  boom.  Dr.  Heller  and  Profea- 
sor  Samuelson.  prophets  of  the  "new  econ- 
omics." respecUvely  urge  "restrictive  acUon" 
and  that  the  President  "bring  In  a  tax  pro- 
gram before  midyear." 

We  don't  see  Mr.  Johnson  or  Mr.  Powler 
discouraging  thU  kind  of  talk.  We  Imagine 
that,  behind  the  door,  they  are  grinning  at 
each  other.  It's  the  old  gimmick  of  Brer 
Rabbit  after  he  has  been  caught  by  Brer  Pox 
In  the  "Uncle  Remus"  story.  Brer  Rabbit 
said  Brer  Fox  could  do  anything  be  pleased 
with  him — eat  him  up  or  flay  him — "but 
please,  please.  Brer  Pox,  dont  throw  me  la 
the  briar  patch." 

The  briar  patch  was  Just  where  Brer  Rab- 
bit wanted  to  be  thrown,  for  there  he  would 
be  safe  from  Brer  Fox.  and  he  got  away  with 
his  dodge.  The  briar  patch  of  tax  increases 
and  controls  is  Just  where  Brer  Lyndon 
wants  to  be  thrown,  and  the  louder  he  pro- 
tests that  this  Is  his  most  remote  deelre.  the 
more  you  can  count  that  he  Is  overcome 
with  eagerness  to  land  right  there. 

Higher  taxes  and  controls  axe  always  the 
refuge  of  poUtlcal  spendthrlfu  and  Improvi- 
dent flscaJ  managers,  for  these  devices  serve 
to  distract  attention  from  themselves  as  au- 
thor* of  the  trouble.  As  the  taxpayer 
■marts  while  digging  Into  his  pocket  for  the 
latest  btta.  h*  might  have  the  impression 
that  this  would  not  be  necessary  but  for 
something  wrong  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Johnson  encouraged  this  sense  of 
guUt  In  the  other  feUow  when  he  said  that 
"we  can  be  prudent  and  restrained  and  con- 
Unas  to  enjoy  this  great  era  ot  prosperity. 
or  w*  can  be  fooUah  and  flee  to  mischief  we 
know  not  or* — in  whldi  event  "we  can  ex- 


pect •  •  •  additional  fiscal,  price,  wage,  tax. 
and  expenditure  restraints." 

Controls,  of  course,  are  always  the  resort 
of  the  political  scoundreL  What  they  do  Is 
to  distort  the  economy  and  promote  scarcl- 
ttes  and  black  markets.  Tax  raises  could  be 
Justified  If  they  were  used  by  an  adminis- 
tration to  bring  the  budget  Into  balance  and 
reduce  debt.  But  everyone  familiar  with 
Parkinson's  law  knows  that  Is  the  last  thing 
that  will  happen:  Expenditure  always  rises 
to  meet  income.  New  revenue  will  only 
send  the  administration  oS  on  another 
spending  Jag. 

It  is  not  accidental  that  the  Democratic 
majority  of  the  congressional  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  now  Joined  In  the 
chorus  demanding  enactment  of  a  standby 
tax  boost  on  the  contention  that  action  is 
needed  quickly  to  halt  Inflation.  This  is 
represented  as  going  beyond  anything  the 
I»resldent  has  in  mind,  but  everybody  knows 
timt  these  Democrats  are  the  President's 
creatures. 

The  Republican  minority  made  the  per- 
tinent response  that  Inflation  will  be  fought 
most  successfully  by  reducing  spending,  but 
It.  too.  was  resigned  to  a  tax  boost,  knowing 
that  the  administration  will  not  cut  back 
nonessential  and  low-prlorlty  projects. 

So.  when  Mr.  Johnson  finds  himself 
hurled  Into  the  briar  patch,  he  will  say  that 
he  Is  responding  to  popular  request  when  he 
Installs  controls  and  calls  for  higher  taxes. 
The  mien  he  will  present  will  be  that  of 
agonized  reluctance,  but  you  can  flg\ire  that 
he  wUl  have  an  Inward  glow. 


SBA  and  At  Department  of  Commerce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACBXTSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fre- 
quency of  reports  around  Washington 
that  the  Small  Business  Administration 
Is  to  be  stripped  of  Its  Independence  and 
placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  been  a  source 
of  increasing  concern  to  a  number  of  our 
small  businessmen  around  the  country. 

Hopefully  those  protests  and  those  of 
oiu:  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Small  Business  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  will  convince  the  adminis- 
tration that  such  a  move  is  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  Important  sector  of  our 
national  economy.  One  of  the  hard-hit- 
ting editorials  that  has  appeared  on  this 
subject  was  that  of  the  Small  Business 
Association  of  New  England  In  Its  March 
1966  issue.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
Include  the  editorial  In  the  Congres- 
sional Rkcord : 

SBA  AND  THX  Depabtment  Or  Commerce 

There  has  been  a  recurring  rumor  In  Wash- 
ington that  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion will  be  made  a  part  of  the  Deptartment 
of  Commerce.  This  rumor  has  caused  con- 
siderable concern  In  various  areas  because 
It  Is  believed  that  the  SBA  would  lose  much 
of  its  power  and  ability  to  serve  small  busi- 
ness were  It  to  become  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

As  presently  organized,  the  SBA  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  It  is  our  belief  that 
this  relationship  gives  the  SmaU  Business 
Administration  a  stronger  voice  In  the  halls 
of  Washington. 


March  23,  1966 
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The  integration  of  the  SBA  Into  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  would  place  the  small 
business  thinking  under  the  direction  of  a 
Cabinet  officer  who  by  definition  and  his- 
torically favors  big  business.  We  recognize 
that  many  things  which  are  good  for  big 
business  are  good  for  small  business.  How- 
ever, the  SBA  was  Initially  set  up  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  peculiar  problems  and  needs  of 
small  business. 

We  are  unable  to  untangle  the  varloxis  po- 
litical motivations  and  nuances  that  cloud 
this  Issue.  No  doubt  ther  are  some 
serious  political  considerations.  Neverthe- 
less. SBANE  has  gone  on  record  as  opp>osing 
the  move.  Congressman  Joe  Evins,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, has  read  SBANEs  letter  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  has  Included  It  in  the  Con- 
CRESsioNAi.  Recobo.  Senator  Claiborne  Peu. 
has  also  read  a  similar  letter  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  rests  In  the  fact  that 
the  SBA  has  gone  without  an  Administrator 
since  last  August.  SBANE  has  requested  the 
President  and  has  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
New  England  congressional  delegratlon  to  g^t 
•  new  Administrator  appointed  without  any 
further  delay. 

At  press  time  It  appeared  that  the  action 
to  move  the  SBA  Into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  been  stopped.  We  can  only 
hope  that  this  Information  Is  true. 


rather  than  commemorate  an  Independ- 
ence that  has  been  destroyed  by  a  ruth- 
less tyrant. 

May  God  grant  that  the  Byelorussians, 
as  wen  as  other  peoples  who  now  Uve 
under  the  Communist  terror,  will,  at  an 
early  date,  regain  their  freedom. 


V 


Independence  of  Byelorussia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  enjoyed 
almost  two  centuries  of  independence, 
having  severed  Its  ties  with  Great  Britain 
July  4.  1776.  Most  of  the  countries  of 
North  America  and  South  America  con- 
sist of  nations  which  long  ago  threw  off 
the  yokes  of  various  European  powers. 

In  our  own  day  we  have  witnessed  the 
coming  of  Independence  to  scores  of  new 
countries  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and 
Asia.  Americans  of  all  shades  of  politi- 
cal opinion  have  welcomed  these  Infant 
lands  to  the  family  of  nations. 

WhUe  we  have,  through  the  years,  re- 
joiced whenever  men  have  thrown  off 
the  clia.lns  of  colonialism,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  been  saddened  when  the  lights 
of  freedom  have  been  extinguished  in 
nations  which  once  enjoyed  freedom  and 
Independence.  One  of  the  many  peoples 
who  have  lost  their  freedom  In  modem 
times  are  the  Byelorusisians.  who  are  now 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

After  the  collapse  of  czarist  Russia 
during  Worid  War  I,  the  Byelorussians 
proclaimed  their  independence  by  estab- 
lishing the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic.  Unfortunately,  their  freedom 
was  shortlived.  The  Communists  who 
had  seized  power  in  Russia  soon  con- 
quered Byelorussia  and  made  it  part  of 
the  Soviet  empire. 

Friday.  March  25,  will  be  the  48th 
anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  Bye- 
lorussian Independence.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  the  people  of  Byelorussia 
may  soon  celebrate  the  return  of  freedom 


China,  by  Those  Who  Know 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  vi- 
tally important  to  our  country  that  we 
have  as  much  expert  knowledge  of  Com- 
munist China  as  can  be  obtained;  but 
we  must  be  certain  that  those  we  listen 
to  are  indeed  experts. 

With  this  in  mind  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing column  by  Joseph  Alsop  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  21,  1966,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
China,  bt  Those  Who  Know 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington.— One  of  the  more  comic  fea- 
tures of  the  sudden  quickening  of  Interest 
In  China  Is  the  character  of  so  many  of  the 
people  who  are  asked  about  China,  and  the 
concurrent  refusal  to  ask  many  of  thoce  who 
know  about  China. 

Consider  a  recent  contrast,  exhibit  No.  1 
Is  Prof.  Hans  Morgenthau.  He  has  been 
bUled  as  a  serious  authority  by  such  pubU- 
cations  as  the  New  Tofk  Review  and  the 
New  Republic,  which  normally  maintain 
high  InteUectual  standards,  whatever  you 
may  think  of  their  political  views.  More 
recently  he  has  been  solemnly  presented  to 
a  huge  readership  as  an  authority  on  the 
special  subject  of  Chinese  aggression. 

On  this  same  subject  of  Chinese  aggression. 
Professor  Morgenthau  stated  In  writing  some 
months  ago  that  "In  2,000  years  of  history" 
China  had  always  peacefully  refrained  from 
conquering  "her  neighbors  to  the  south  and 
southwest." 

ActuaJly.  China  conquered  the  Vietnamese 
Jtist  a  bit  more  than  2.000  years  ago.  Three 
periods  of  Vietnamese  colonial  subjection 
followed,  with  two  tatervenlng  relnvaslons  to 
reestablish  Chinese  colonial  rule.  There- 
after, the  Vietnamese  never  suffered  another 
Chinese  colonial  occupation;  but  they  did 
sxiffer  four  rubsequemt  invasions  by  Ghlnene 
armlee,  which  they  managed  to  hurl  back 
with  great  courage.  It  may  be  added  that 
falling  to  notice  three  occupations  and  seven 
Invasions  was  only  an  average  Morgenthau 
error  on  the  subject  of  China. 

In  the  face  of  theee  fairly  startling  facts, 
how  can  any  sane  person  treat  Morgenthau 
as  an  authority  on  Chinese  aggression,  or  In- 
deed, as  an  authority  on  anything  at  all? 
In  contrast,  as  exhibit  No.  2,  consider  Prof 
LiKlan  Pye. 

Pye  really  is  an  authority,  and  one  of  great 
weight.  He  holds  the  chair  of  poliUcal 
edenoe  at  the  MaBsachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  also  h^ads  a  China  studies 
project  at  MIT,  whloh  Is  doing  moet  Impor- 
tant work  on  contemporary  China.  But  no 
one  requests  him  to  address  an  audience  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands. 

Hie  most  recent  audience,  instead,  was  the 
smaU  though  select  circulation  of  Ptarolgn 
Affairs.  In  which  he  has  Just  published  a 
remarkable  and  Ulimalnatlng  article  under 
the  title,  TDllemimos  for  China's  Leaden  " 
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The  theme  of  hls^wtlcle  U  the  extreme 
likelihood  of  "radical  change"  In  China  m 
the  rather  n«u-  future.  SpeciflcaUy.  he  pre- 
dicts that  this  radical  change  wUl  occur  not 
long  after  the  death  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  whlcii 
can  hardly  be  long  delayed. 

Very  sensibly,  he  does  not  predict  that 
China  will  cease  to  be  Communist,  any  more 
than  China  ceased  to  be  an  empire  when  the 
Chin  dynasty  feU  and  the  Han  dynasty  arxjse 
from  Its  ruins.  What  he  Is  talking  about,  in 
fact.  Is  the  disappearance  of  Maoist  oommu- 
nlsm.  paranoid,  rigid,  and  Inhuman,  and 
Its  replacement  by  a  whoUy  new  kind  of 
communism. 

The  new  kind  of  Chinese  communism  that 
he  foresees  wlU  be  far  more  pragmaUc,  far 
better  suited  to  Chinese  conditions,  far  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  vast  energies  and  unparal- 
led  talents  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  will 
also  make  China.  Incidentally,  a  perfectly 
possible  participant  In  a  dialog  with  other 
nations.  Including  the  United  States. 

Space  forbids  recitation  of  the  knowledge- 
able arguments  with  which  Professor  Pye 
buttresses  his  prediction.  But  two  further 
point,  elicited  by  private  Inquiry,  are  per- 
haps worth  noting. 

First,  Pye  believes  that  Mao's  death,  when 
It  comes,  will  probably  be  followed  by  a 
short  period  of  even  more  paranoid  rigidity, 
after  which  the  change  will  occur.  What 
he  really  envisions,  therefore,  is  some  Eort 
of  radical  changes  of  leadership,  producing 
an  equally  radically  change  of  dlrecUon  and 
ouUook.  Second.  Pye  also  believes  that  an 
American  failure  In  Vietnam  will  much  di- 
minish the  likelihood  of  this  immensely 
hopeful  change. 

There  was  at  least  a  hint  of  the  same  line 
of  thoxight  In  the  admirable  testimony  of 
Prof.  John  Fairbanks  before  the  most  re- 
cent hearings  held  by  Senatw  William  Pul- 
BEicHT.  Falrbank  and  Doak  Bamett  are  the 
sole  serious  authoriUes  who  have  yet  been 
given  a  large  audience. 

The  resvUts  were  laughable. 

•  •  .  . 

All  this  raises  a  rather  serious  question. 
If  only  because  the  Morgenthaus  now  cc«n- 
mand  a  larger  Intellectual  following  than  the 
Barnetts,  Fairbanks,  and  Pyes.  The  question 
Is  whether  the  American  Intellectual  com- 
munity Is  heading  for  another  ghastly  period 
of  wallowing  in  guff,  like  the  imlamented 
thirties. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Alsop  will  not  object 
to  my  having  deleted  one  sentence  from 
his  article,  but  it  was  necessary  that  I 
do  so  In  order  to  comply  with  the  rules 
of  tile  House. 


The  Two-Part7  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   XASTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this 
day  when  the  two-party  system  is  being 
challenged  as  perhaps  It  has  never  been 
chaUenged  before.  It  Is  refreshing  to  me 
to  know  that  students  of  our  high  schools 
throughout  the  Nation  are  aware  of  the 
situation  and  participate  in  various  ac- 
tivities designed  to  caU  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  survival  for  our  Nation's 
well-being. 

In  Maryland,  the  Prince  Georges 
County  RepubUcan  Club  recenUy  spon- 
aored  an  essay  contest  on  this  subject.    I 


I 
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believe  the  winning  essay,  written  bjc 
Miss  Carla  Newman,  of  Benjamin  Stod- 
dard Jimlor  High  School,  to  be  worthy  of 
Insertion  of  the  Congrjssional  Rboors 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 
Th*  Impobtancs  or  a  Stsong  Two-PAm-rr 
STsmi  IN  A  Dkmoolatic  Ststui  or  Oov- 

HLNMKNT 

Amerloan  polVUoal  parties  are  vlUU  to 
Amerioan  democracy.  Tbey  do  tbe  Jotie  tbat 
have  to  be  done  In  any  healthy  system  of 
repreeentatlve  government.  They  build  a 
bridge  between  people  and  their  government. 
They  abcre  up  national  \inlty  by  bringing 
oonOlcting  Interests  Into  harmony.  They 
soften  the  Impaot  of  the  extretnlsts  on  both 
sides.  Tbey  stlmixlate  and  channel  public 
dlacuaalon.  They  Ond  candidates  for  the 
voters  and  they  find  voters  for  the  candl- 
dates.  They  help  run  elections.  Parties 
shoulder  much  of  the  hard,  day-to-day  work 
of  dMDOcracy. 

PoUtloal  parties  existed  early  In  American 
history.  During  the  RevoluUonary  period, 
tbe  people  divided  naturally  between  the 
Whigs,  who  opposed  the  British  King  and 
Parliament,  and  the  Tories,  who  suppcrted 
them.  When  tbe  Constitution  was  being 
debated,  the  dlvlalon  was  between  the  Ped- 
erallstB.  who  favored  a  strong  Central  Oov- 
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If  Too're  Orer  60  and  Want  a  Job 


tlon  effectively  to  harness  the  multiple  seats 
of  power  provided  by  our  Federal  and  tri- 
partite conBtltutional  system  and  drive  them 
toward  an  agreed  goaL 

Finally,  no  other  agency  has,  at  the  sama 
time  that  It  has  promoted  political  dlvlsloa, 
also  promoted  national  unity.  Only  tbs 
political  party  reaches  across  sectional 
boundaries,  economic  distinctions.  Interest- 
group  competition,  religious  differences,  and 
racial  antagonisms  and  softens  the  conflicts, 
bridges  the  gulfs,  and  helps  to  cement  to- 
gether •  divergent,  mobile,  and  aggressive 
people. 

L«t  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the  real  value 
of  our  two  poliucal  parties  and  their  func- 
tions and  contribution  to  our  American  way 
of  life.  The  two-party  system  Is  necessary 
In  our  democratic  form  of  government  for 
several  reasons: 

1.  They  select  the  Important  Issues  and 
present  them  to  the  voters  In  the  form  of 
a  "platform"  to  be  debated.  Thus  public 
opinion  becomes  crystallized  on  Important 
questions. 

2.  They  act  as  an  immense  personnel 
agency.  They  present  slates  of  candidates  to 
the  voters  for  election  to  office.  Each  party, 
by  means  of  party  caucuses  or  conventions! 
selects  candidates  who  represent  the  party, 
and    the   voters   then   choose   among   them! 


BXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAartAKo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  delighted  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  an  excellent  article, 
written  by  Louise  Hickman  Llone  for  the 
Sunday  Sun,  on  Baltimore's  Over-60 
Employment  Counseling  Service. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  find  that  the 
Over-60  Employment  Counseling  Service 
Is  taking  such  an  active  role  In  assisting 
older  people  to  find  Jobs  and  thus  enjoy 
a  more  meaningful  later  life.  I  com- 
mend this  article  for  Its  interesting 
treatment  of  a  worthwhile  and  much 
needed  community  service: 

Ir  YotTRK  Ovn  60  aitd  Want  a  Job 
(By  Louise  Hickman  Llone) 


„ „    People  aren't  honest    They  won't  tell  you 

emment,  and  the  antl-Federallsts,  who  op-      "°^  would  we  ever  get  through  the  process     you're   too  old.     They  give  one  excuse  and 


posed  it.  Ever  since,  there  have  always  been 
only  two  ma)or  political  parties,  and  our 
Oovernment  Is  based  on  what  is  called  the 
two-pMurty  system. 

Under  the  two-party  system  one  piarty  or 
the  other  must  win  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  vo<«ra  to  be  eleoted  to  office. 
Thus  the  winning  party  can  claim  to  have  a 
mandate  frcna  the  majority  of  the  voters  to 
oarry  thxoiigh  Its  program.  The  two-party 
system  is  a  part  of  the  tradition  oi  western 
democracy:  it  tends  to  produce  a  more  stable 
government  than  the  multiple-party  system, 
where  no  one  party  has  a  clear  oaajorlty,  or 
the  one- party  govemmenx,  which  often  t\ims 
Into  a  dlctafeorahlp.  If  we  had  a  one-party 
system  like  the  fascist  or  Communist  type 


of  electing  a  Congress  If  the  parties  did  not 
take  over  the  primaries  and  elections?  How 
would  the  President  ever  find  candidates  for 
several  thousand  offlcoe  a  year  if  his  party's 
machinery  were  not  quick  with  surgestlons? 
3.  They  help  to  educate  the  public  on  po- 
litical matters  and  to  arouse  public  Interest 
in  Important  issues  through  speeches,  litera- 
ture, and  debate.  History  is  full  of  Instances 
in  which  a  party  took  the  lead  in  educating 
the  public  to  recognize  and  understand  the 
facts  of  a  new  trend  In  American  life.  The 
Republican  Party,  speaking  through  men  like 
Lincoln,  did  much  to  educate  the  Nation  In 
the  true  nature  of  slavery.  The  Democratic 
Party,  speaking  through  Franklin  Roosevelt, 


another.  You  know  In  your  heart  It  is  your 
age. 

"I'm  allowed  to  make  tl.500  a  year  under 
social  security,  but  the  best  I  could  do  last 
year  was  make  »300.  Maybe  I  Just  haven't 
found  the  right  Job." 

These  observations,  one  from  a  former 
salesman  and  the  other  from  an  ex-rallroad 
man.  teU  what  It  can  be  like  to  need  a  Job 
when  you're  over  60.  Bewildering,  often 
heartbreaking. 

Problems  like  theirs  are  met,  and  often 
solved,  every  day  by  men  and  women  work- 
ing at  the  Over-60  Elmployment  Counseling 
Service  at  309  Cathedral  Street. 

The   service,    founded   3    years   ago   by   a 


aid  even  more  to  educate  us  in  the  proper     group  of  civic  leaders,  is  one  of  a  number 


our  democracy  would  be  far  different  from      relations   of    private   enterprise   and   public     of  its  kind  scattered  across  the  countrr   aU 


what  it  is — Indeed  tt  would  be  nonexistent. 

Two  important  results  stem  from  our  two- 
party  system.  First,  iMth  parties  must  be 
broad  alliances  of  many  different  Interests. 
Parties  are  the  means  whereby  groups  pool 
their  efforts  to  reach  at  least  some  of  their 
goals.  Parties  want  to  win  elections.  In 
order  to  win,  each  of  them  emphasizes  the 
common  beliefs  that  unite  men.  and  plays 
down  the  Issues  that  divide  them. 

A  second  result  of  the  two-party  system 
is  that  both  parties  tend  to  be  moderate  in 
their  platforms.  Under  a  multiparty  system 
the  parties  range  all  the  way  from  extreme 
conservatism  to  extreme  radicalism.  With 
two  big  parties,  these  extiemes  are  normally 
avoided.  Each  party  must  embrace  a  variety 
of  groups,  and  above  all.  each  must  try  to 
attract  the  crucial  middle-of-the-road  vote 
that  easily  switches  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Not  only  do  the  parties  seek  wide 
support,  but  tbe  dlfferebt  Interest  groups 
try  not  to  alienate  either  party.  This  mod- 
erating tendency  helps  unite  the  country. 

How  can  o\ir  two  political  parties,  whose 
membership  Is  so  loose  and  hard  to  deter- 
mine, be  so  usefTil  to  democratic  society? 

No  better  agency  for  mobilizing  the  elec- 
toral power  of  large  numbers  of  people  and 
channeUng  It  to  drive  the  wheeU  of  govern- 
ment has  been  found  In  almost  200  years  of 
experimentation.  No  other  agency  assumes 
for  Its  chief  task  the  formation  of  a  ma- 
jority so  that  officials  can  assume  office  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  speak  and  act  for 
their  fellow  citizens.  No  other  agency  so 
persistently  or  so  successfully  stimulates 
dttnn  Interest  and  participation  In  the 
proeasaes  of  seU-govemment.  No  other 
agency  is  quite  so  i«^>onsive  to  the  feelings 
of  its  people.    No  ottwr  agency  is  In  a  poel- 


authorlty. 

4.  They  help  to  carry  through  legislative 
programs  by  majority  action  of  their  man- 
bers.  The  parties  have  left  their  mark  on 
the  Constitution  Itself  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  poky  process  through  which  we 
have  added  13  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion since  the  adoption  of  the  bUl  of  rights. 
The  process  of  amendment  demands  a  series 
of  extraordinary  majorities  and  thus  cuts 
across  party  lines  In  search  of  both  bipartisan 
and  nonpartisan  support. 

6.  They  act  as  checks  on  each  other.  The 
party  out  of  power  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
criticize  the  party  In  power  for  any  short- 


seeking  to  meet  the   needs,  both  economic 
and  spiritual,  of  today's  older  citizens. 

SERVICES    ARE    FBEK 

The  Baltimore  organization  was  estab- 
lished following  a  recommendation,  based 
on  a  study  of  the  economic  aspects  of  aging, 
by  the  Maryland  State  Conference  on  Social 
Welfare.  Its  services  are  free.  It  Is  a  non- 
profit organization,  depending  largely  upon 
voluntary  contributions  for  its  operating 
exi>en8e8,  and  upon  volunteers  for  its 
personnel. 

Applicants  come  from  every  circumstance 
that    life    can    offer.      Some    are    destitute. 


comings  and  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  — "?tl  °,^...^„'^??'^"*'^?  inadequate  retire 
the  voters.  The  American  two-party  system 
appears  as  one  of  the  truly  conservative  ar- 
rangements In  the  world  of  politics,  a  system 
designed  by  accident  or  providence  to  delay, 
and  check  the  plans  of  man  whUe  permitting 
them  to  govern  In  a  responsible  and  popular 
manner.  The  two-party  system  works  to 
lengthen  the  delays  built  Into  the  constltu- 
Uonal  process.  It  Is  not  the  stubborn  pres- 
ence of  the  minority  party  but  the  opportun- 
istic give  and  take  of  both  parties  that  U 
the  great  auxiliary  check  and  balance  In  the 
American  pattern  of  free  government. 

Why  do  we  have  a  two-party  system?  No- 
body knows  for  tui«.  but  we  do  know  that 
there  Is  no  better  formula  for  a  good  demo- 
cratic government.  Perhaps  the  sentry  la 
lolanthe  was  giving  us  the  answer  when  he 
sang: 


Then  let's  rejoice  •  •  • 

That  nature  always  does  contrive 
That  every  boy  and  every  gal 

That's  bom  Into  the  wtirld  alive 
Is  either  a  UtUe  liberal 

Or  else  a  IltUe  conaerratlve. 


ment  Incomes  or  social  security  benefits. 
Others,  comfortably  fixed,  are  Just  bored — or 
getting  under  foot  at  home. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  applicants  are  men. 
"Women  are  more  resourceful,"  observes 
Arthur  Wyatt,  executive  director  of  the  serv- 
ice and  a  former  bank  vice  president.  "Many 
men  dont  have  hobbles.  Women  have  more 
things  they  can  do  and  keep  on  doing." 
Knitting  and  sewing  and  keeping  house  can 
keep  a  life  well  filled  at  any  age. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  Jobs  open  to  people 
over  60,  though  it  may  take  work  to  find 
an  applicant  and  an  opening  to  match. 
There  are  more  than  150  active  openings  on 
the  over-60  service's  books.  Just  waiting  for 
the  right  person  to  flU  them. 

There  are  always  offers  for  those  with 
office  experience:  bookkeepers,  clerks,  secre- 
taries, and  switchboard  operators.  There 
are  many  calls  for  desk  clerks,  elevator  op- 
erators, and  watchmen.  Cashiers  and  sales- 
men are  In  demand.  And  so  are  babysitters, 
housekeepers,    gsirdeners,    and    handymen. 

The  service  has  placed  architects,  engi- 
neers, chemists,  writers — one  male  model  and 
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a  chess  player  (to  give  oompanionshlp  to  an 
invalid) . 

DUTMCULT    PLACEMENTS 

Attractive-sounding  Jobs  sometimes  rep- 
resent difficult  placements.  A  cashier's  Job 
offering  $75  to  $86  for  a  40-hour  week  goes 
begglrg  because  the  hours  are  from  midnight 
to  8  ajn.  Caretaker  and  sexton  Jobs,  paying 
$3,000  to  $4,000  a  year  plus  living  quarters 
may  take  time  to  fiU  since  the  most  sulUble 
candidates  often  have  their  own  homes  and 
will  not  leave  them. 

The  offer  of  full-time  employment  is  not 
always  a  blessing.  The  great  majority  of  ap- 
plicants are  receiving  social  security  benefltB 
which  limit  annual  earned  Income  to  $1  600 
If  none  of  the  payments  are  to  be  forfeited 
In  such  cases  part-time  employment  is 
needed. 

There  have  been  potential  employers  qtilte 
willing  to  take  advantage  of  the  older  per- 
son's need.  Some  wages  offered,  once  worked 
out  on  an  hourly  basis,  were  pitifully  poor 
City  regruatlons  regarding  minimum  wage 
are  doing  much  to  correct  such  practices 
Especially  for  people  with  skills,  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Over-60  agency  can  be  a  quick 
easy  sequence  of  appllcaUon,  counseling  Job 
interview,  and  placement.  "The  thing  that 
appeals  to  me  Is  the  unusal  kinds  of  place- 
ments we've  been  able  to  make,"  Mr.  Wyatt 
says.  ' 

"A  retired  man  with  no  social  security  and 
not  much  saved  came  in  to  find  something 
to  do.  We  found  him  a  Job  as  a  Janitor 
working  4  hours  a  day.  6  days  a  week.  After 
2  years  he  was  eligible  for  social  security 
He  came  back  every  payday  to  make  a  contri- 
bution. "You  helped  me,"  he  said.  "I  want 
you  to  help  others." 

COtTNSELINO    ASPECT   ZMPOBTANT 

The  counseling  aspect  of  the  service  Is  Just 
as  Important  as  the  placement.  Jobs  avaU- 
able  for  older  people  may,  in  their  eyes,  rep- 
resent a  step  down  the  status  scale.  Coun- 
selors, aU  over  60  themselves,  must  helo 
them  get  over  this  hump.  After  that,  appli- 
cants may  state  firm  requirements  as  to 
hours  and  location.  "Heck  of  It  Is-a  lot 
rf  these  people  aren't  as  old  as  we  are  "  says 
Robert  Kolb.  former  professor  of  englneerlnij 
and  one  of  the  service's  busiest  volimteers 
,J°,^*.^^'  *'"'  Over-60  service  found  a 
Job  Just  three  blocks  from   the  applicant's 

^^^^r^?"^^  ***y  '"'"^''^K  dlstan,^  would 
seem   Ideal   for   an   older  man.   he  did   not 

unJ)i*5.!,^°'';  Retirement  regulaUons  of  his 
umon  did  not  allow  him  to  take  word  at  less 

^J^"-  .  ^"*  "^"^  "^«  Job  °ff«ed  re- 
quired him  to  wear  a  uniform  and  be  rather 
conspicuous,  he  was  sure  that  his  neighbors 
would  presume  he  hadn't  been  thrifty  ^ 
had  to  take  any  work  he  could  find  The 
service  found  him  another  Job  with  no  uni- 
fonn  and  farther  frwn  hU  home,  far  from 
possible  neighborhood  speculation  as  to  why 
he  wanted  to  work.  ' 

Applicants  often  end  up  working  as  vol- 

i^ir>fo  ?ff  ^  required  to  be  regUtered.  and 
for  t^  "**  *°  ^"^^  interesting  employ^nent 

^<?t^^'  P?'*^^  "P  "^'i  »  temporary 

C?t  on  f*  *,^J*  "'^  "^  *****  ^'^  Plori5awZ 
put  on  the  books.  She  went  on  the  inter- 
view, was  hired,  and  had  a  marvelous  X^Tin 

^aTr'.'^t'^''''  ""^  '^'^  -'  **^^«  -t^ 

tei^n'i^^lf*^  ,**!f*  president  who  manned  the 
telephones  1  day  a  week  answered  a  call  for 
thT'^uJi"'  ""*=""''  experience  and  SsLS^ 
SuoiT  '^.  "^^^  °'  '  B^tlmore  foun- 
ts »^^  ^Z  '*^''=*  considers  thU  one  of 
^^r.f^T^''^°°  placements,  along  wl^  . 

^J^^''^J?i'*,*PP"'*°*  ^'^^  ^  J^*  be^ 
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The  regiUar  services  of  the  Over-60  orga- 
nization are  open  Tueeday.  Wednesday,  and 
Thursday  from  10  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  A  Harun- 
dale  MaU  branch  Is  open  on  Thursdays  at  the 
same  hours.  No  appointments  are  made,  but 
appUcante  are  requested  to  arrive  before  3 
o'clock,  so  that  they  will  have  adequate  time 
for  coimsellng.  "People  at  otir  age."  says 
Mr.  Wyatt.  "are  ready  to  go  home  by  4." 

LONG  RANGE  PURPOSE 

On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  some  of  the  staff 
may  be  working  In  Baltimore's  antlpoverty 
program.  The  service  shares  In  a  Federal 
grant  supervised  by  the  city's  health  and 
welfare  council.  The  long-range  purpose  of 
this  work  Is  to  help  elderly  people  now  forced 
to  accept  welfare,  or  to  try  to  live  on  meager 
pensions  or  benefits,  to  end  their  impoverish- 
ment and  isolation.  In  this  program  inter- 
views are  often  made  in  the  individual's 
home  or  in  neighborhood  centers,  since  many 
of  the  potential  afypUcants  are  too  timid  to 
make  the  trip  in  town. 

Another  grant  to  the  Over-eo  service,  ad- 
ministered from  Federal  funds  by  the  Mary- 
land Commission  on  the  Aging,  and  effecUve 
April  1,  wlU  help  to  expand  the  agency's 
regular  service. 

StUl  other  funds  are  required  for  basic 
operations,  and  these  must  oome  from  the 
donations  of  individuals  and  organizations. 
Ijost  year  these  contributions  amounted  to 
$6,300.  Mr.  Wyatt  points  out  that  since  the 
service  U  nonprofit  and  tax  free,  donations 
are  deductible. 

While  many  are  protesting  forced  retire- 
ment at  65  or  less,  able  or  not.  others  are 
predicting  a  retirement  age  of  65  within  10 
years. 

Either  way.  with  Ufe  expectancy  ever 
lengthening,  society  and  the  individual  are 
presented  with  a  brandnew  set  of  problems. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Over-60  Employ- 
ment Counseling  Service  feel  they  may  play 
an  even  greater  role  In  the  society  of  the 
future. 


Facts  and  Unfacts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
over  the  years,  attempted  to  manipulate 
the  flow  of  Government  Information  to 
the  American  pe<^le. 

But,  as  Columnist  Joseph  Alsop  k> 
aptly  pointed  out  in  a  column  in  January 
1966.  no  President  before  in  history  has 
claimed  the  right  to  keep  from  the  people 
the  basic  facts  of  the  national  situation 
unless  he  saw  fit  to  divulge  them,  until 
msldent  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  came  to 
the  White  House. 

Today  it  is  no  secret  In  Washington. 
U.C..  that  there  is  a  cme-man  "news 
bureau"  and  "editor"  operating  from 
16th  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Mr.  Alsop's  column  on  this  subject 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  17,  1986J 
Facts  and  Untacis 
(By  Joeeph  Alsop) 

rri^  *^*  excitement  orer  the  state  of  the 
Union  message,  something  of  great  signifl- 
oance  has  passed  aU  but  unnoticed.  Bluher 
glaring  new  light  has  been  shed.  In  fact  on 
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President  Johnson's  strange  notion  of  the 
right  way  to  deal  with  the  public. 

To  begin  with,  a  part  of  the  curious  espio- 
nage system  to  which  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  are  subjected  has  been  rudely 
brought  Into  the  open.  All  staff  members- 
telephone  calls  are  noted.  AU  places  they 
vlBlt  outside  the  White  House  are  reported 
by  the  Government  chauffeurs.  And  these 
lists  of  contacts  are  mghtly  studied,  for 
symptoms  of  dangerous  associations,  by  the 
President's  new  alter  ego,  Marvin  Watson 

The  unfortunate  White  House  Press  Sec- 
retary BUl  D.  Moyers,  who  more  and  mwe 
resembles  a  modem  Saint  Sebastian  was  re- 
quired to  explain  that  Watson's  nlg'hUy  list 
perusaU  were  solely  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
achieve  operating  economies.  This  was  said 
with  a  straight  face,  and  the  nearest  that 
could  be  managed  In  the  way  of  a  show  of 
indignation. 

Yet  It  Is  of  course  an  open  secret  that  the 
telephone  and  limousine  checks  are  only 
iwrts  of  a  much  wider  system  of  surveillance 
that  now  covers  most  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
-Ington.  It  Is  Informal,  but  It  wro-ks  verv 
efficiently.  ' 

In  brief,  a  great  many  sleazy  persons  are 
now  aware  that  the  quickest  way  to  make 
Brownie  points  at  the  White  House  Is  to  pass 
toe  word  that  X  has  'jeen  seen  talking  to 
Y.  Thus  it  Is  now  an  odds-on  bet  that  any 
X-Y  meeting,  In  a  restaurant  or  other  pub- 
uc  place,  wUl  soon  be  added  to  the  White 
House's  dangerous   associations  list 

In  addition,  a  fairly  complete  news  oontrol 
system  has  long  been  In  force  at  the  Pen- 
tagon.  It  was  Installed  even  before  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  time  by  Secretary  McNamara 
who  cannot  quite  get  It  through  his  head 
that  he  has  thereby  deprived  the  country  of 
almost  all  protection  against  a  Louis  A 
Johnscm  off  the  future. 

hi^'  Zi^L^'J^^^y'  *^«  State  Department 
briefly  tried  to  install  a  total  news  control 
system,  and  only  retreated  to  Installation 
of  a  partial  system  when  sharp  protest  de- 
veloped. And  almost  simultaneously  the 
long-suffering  Moyers,  a  good  man  trapped 
in  a  harsh  predicament,  gave  the  explana- 
tion of  these  puzzling  phenomena  In  a  tele- 
vision Interview. 

"It's  very  Important  for  a  President  to 
maintain  his  options  up  untu  the  moment 
Of  decision,"  said  Moyers.  "And  for  some- 
cme  to  speculate,  days  or  weeks  in  advance, 
that  he  Is  going  to  do  thus  and  thus  is  to 
deny  to  the  President  that  latitude  he  needs 
in  order  to  make.  In  the  light  of  the  exlstine 
circumstances,  the  best  possible  decision  " 

Taken  Uterally.  this  eitraordtaary  state- 
ment appears  to  mean  that  the  President 
cannot  do  whatever  his  duty  requires  him  to 
do.  if  someone  cm-  other  has  already  suggested 
in  print  that  thU  is  Indeed  what  his  duty  wtU 
require.  At  any  rate,  tills  statement  tells 
us  why  the  President's  attempts  at  news  con- 
tool  are  so  much  more  aggressive,  compre- 
hensive, and  one  must  ^  add.  repugnant  to 
by  other  Presidents.  '«=*"pi« 

T^e  key  to  the  statement  Is  that  curious 
word,  opUons."  In  order  to  understand  the 
rtrange  meaning  the  President  gives  to  this 
word  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  period,  almost 
f^^  *  yw^J^o.  before  President  Johnson 
rn^tloS.  realttles  of  the  Vietnamese 

At  that  time.  In  the  highest  circles  of  the 
^vernment.  there  was  desperate  and  Justl- 
l^,fh*t^  ,°'  "*  ^^^  Vletcong  Victory  In 
K  .^  Vietnam.  The  same  concern  was  felt 
by  the  VS.  Embassy  and  UJ3.  mUltary  staff 
in  Saigon.  Prom  Saigon,  the  President  was 
^ng  reputedly  warned  that  nothing  could 
•aye    the    situaUon    except   determined   U.S 

^  1^°'™"?^"  ^*  ^'*'"  *«"^  ^ter  the  attack 
on  the  Plelku  barracks.  »".««.«. 

♦v^^*''"'*™'^  "«•  December,  the  fear  In 
the  Government  and  in  Saigon,  and  aU  tbe 
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compelling  reasons  for  this  fear,  were  re- 
ported with  some  emphasis  by  a  few  persons. 
Including  this  correspoDdent.  The  reports 
were  strictly  factual.  If  anything  understat- 
ing the  true  attuatlon.  But  the  President 
was  deeply  infurtated  by  this  pubUc  ventila- 
tion of  a  crUls  of  the  utmost  public  Im- 
portance. 

And  It  was  later  authorttaUvely  explained 
that  he  was  only  angT7  because  his  "options" 
were  being  restricted. 

What  he  means  by  his  "options."  therefore. 
Is  the  freedom  to  decide  whether  facts  are  In- 
deed facts,  or  whether  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  classify  them  as  unfacts.  The 
facts  themselves  cannot  of  course  be  wished 
away,  nor  can  their  Impact  be  diminished  on 
the  American  national  situation.  But  If  they 
are  Just  not  mentioned,  then  they  remain  un- 
facts, as  people  who  are  unmentionable  In 
the  Soviet  Union  thereby  become  unpersons. 

Most  Presidents  have  of  course  tried,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  manipulate  the  front  and 
editorial  pages  of  the  press.  But  no  previous 
President  has  claimed  the  right  to  keep  from 
the  country  the  basic  facts  of  the  national 
sltuaUon.  unless  he  sees  nt  to  divulge  them. 
This  Is  the  novelty,  and  a  most  alarming 
novelty  It  Is. 
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Record  Number  of  Watershed  Projects 
ApproTed  in  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

or    MINKXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  OI£ON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  year  just  ended  the 
Congress  gave  Ita  approval  to  80  water- 
shed projects  under  Public  Law  566. 
Combined  with  the  20  smaller  projects 
authorized  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  this  was  the 
largest  number  ever  approved  In  1  year. 
It  Is  a  fitting  Indication  of  this  body's 
Interest  in  Improved  water  and  related 
land  resources. 

A  good  example  of  the  worth  of  water- 
shed project  activity  exists  in  my  own 
State.  Structural  and  land  treatment 
measures  In  the  Chippewa  River  tribu- 
taries and  Hawk  Creek  pilot  watershed 
project  were  completed  just  in  time  this 
past  spring  to  take  a  real  test. 

The  spring  of  1965  saw  one  of  the  worst 
spring  floods  in  Minnesota  history. 
Heavy  March  snows  resulted  in  accximu- 
latlons  of  up  to  55  inches.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  fast  snowmelt  and 
torrential  rains  that  set  the  stage  for  the 
floods.  This  was  in  addition  to  thick  ice 
on  the  streams  and  lakes.  When  the  ice 
started  moving  and  Jamming,  it  created  a 
real  flood  hazard. 

Mr.  Ronald  Anflnson.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Swift  County  News  at  Ben- 
son, spoke  of  the  projects  effect  In  an 
editorial: 

Though  thU  city  will  always  be  spared 
major  flooding  from  the  Chippewa  River,  had 
It  not  been  for  tb«  Mud  Creek  (waterahMt 
project)  we  would  have  found  water  lapping 
at  our  doorstep,  causing  dlfflcuJty  and  dam- 
age. Farms  along  the  Mud  Creek  water- 
shed project  area  would  have  been  Inun- 
«1»**<1 — not  for  a  week  or  so.  but  for  weeks. 
The  same  U  true  for  the  Shakopee  Creek 


watershed.  Had  the  Chippewa  River  been 
the  shallow,  narrow,  tree-choked,  meandering 
stream  it  was  before  completion  of  the 
Mud  Creek  watershed  project,  this  com- 
munity would  be  experiencing  considerable 
hardship  •  •  •  bad  enough  to  result  in 
thousands  of  dollars  in  property  damage  and 
lost  land. 

The  large  detention  reservoirs  on  Sha- 
kopee Creek  stored  thousands  of  acre- 
feet  of  water.  These  reservoirs  reduced 
and  in  many  cases  eliminated  flooding 
of  the  cropland  below.  Cropland  that 
was  flooded  remained  that  way  only  for 
2  to  4  days,  where  previously  it  would 
have  lasted  several  weeks.  Due  to  the 
quick  recession  of  floodwaters  in  the  flood 
plains  it  was  possible  to  get  crops  planted 
with  very  little  delay. 

Upland  flooding  and  erosion  were 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Installation  of 
soil  and  water  conservation  measures 
throughout  the  watershed.  Including  ter- 
races, field  windbreaks,  contour  strip- 
crowing,  and  many  farm  ponds. 

Mr.  Anflnson  continued  in  a  later 
article: 

This  area,  aided  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
Ciovernment.  has  taken  sensible  measures  to 
meet  the  menace  of  high  water.  Our  water- 
shed projects,  covering  millions  of  acres, 
demonstrated  their  great  worth  in  recent 
«Uys.  These  projecU  are  costing  the  tadl- 
vldimls  and  organizations  affected  consider- 
able money,  but  the  savings  from  1  year  such 
as  this  will  more  than  offset  the  entire  cost  In 
many  Instances.  We  didn't  have  to  seU  a 
part  of  our  Independence  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  we  did  take  advantage  of  Gov- 
ernment aiding  us  in  what  was  impossible  on 
a  strtcUy  local  basis.  Perhaps  by  the  next 
flood  year,  more  communities,  now  fighting 
desperately  to  recover  from  the  effects  of 
high  water,  will  have  taken  similar  measures. 

Mr.  Anflnson  has  summed  It  up  welL 
The  efforts  of  the  local  people  who  are 
willing  to  spend  their  own  moneys  In 
worthwhile  resource  development  ac- 
tivities deserve  the  continued  strong 
support  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments. 


Statement  of  the  World  Order  Committee, 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  on  Soathem  Rhodesia 

ETXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  PAHEN 

or  MKw  jtMsxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 
Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
with  pleasure  the  support  of  the  admln- 
IstraUon's  policy  reg^arding  Rhodesia.  I 
was  happy  to  read  the  resoluUon  of  the 
Catholic  Association  for  International 
Peace  on  Southern  Rhodesia  and  I 
hereby  Insert  It  Into  the  Cong««ssional 
Rkcoro. 

&tATtMXKT  OF  TH«  WoSLO  OkOKB   COHitTTTKZ, 

Catholic  Association  roa  Intbinationai. 

PKACX  OJf  SOCTHDIN  RHODESIA 

The  World  Order  Conmilttee  of  the  Catho-, 
Ue  Aseoclatloo  for  International  Peac*  In 
conjunction  wltli  its  subcominltte*  on  Africa, 
chaired  by  Dr.  Thomas  Melady  has  prepaiwl 


the  following  statement  on  the  deplorable 
situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia: 

The  Smith  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
has  usurped  the  powers  of  government  In 
violation  of  Its  own  constitution  and  of  Its 
Commonwealth  obligations  to  Great  Britain. 
It  has  done  so  In  the  face  of  world  opinion 
and  the  accepted  traditions  of  western 
civilized  society  that  orderly  and  systematic 
transfers  of  power  take  place  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  all  of  its  people. 

The  unilateral  declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  Smith  regime  Is  a  clear  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  special  privileges  of  the  white 
minority  and  to  refuse  to  protect  the  rights 
of  its  majority  African  people.  This  display 
of  racism,  disguised  as  a  freedom  movement, 
does  a  disservice  to  democratic  government 
everywhere.  The  unjust  deprivaUon  by  a 
white  minority  of  the  rights  of  an  African 
majority  in  Southern  Rhodesia  Is  a  scandal 
to  good  government  and  a  potential  threat 
to  the  peace. 

We  share  with  the  Protestant  church 
leaders  and  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  their  concern  for  this  "uneasy  situ- 
ation having  the  most  appalling  repercus- 
sions, not  only  here  and  In  the  other  parts 
of  Africa,  but  throughout  the  entire  world." 

We  join  our  American  Christian  confreres 
In  the  National  Council  of  Churches  In  pub- 
licly staUng  that  we  "stand  in  horror  at 
Rhodesia's  regression  Into  colonization." 

We  support  President  Johnson  in  the  effort 
he  has  already  launched.  We  urge  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  continue  to  use  Its  good 
offices  with  the  Government  of  Great  Britain 
to  bring  this  dangerous  experiment  In  con- 
temporary racism  to  an  end. 

We  offer  our  prayers  that  the  defenders  of 
freedom  and  human  dignity  in  Southern 
Rhodesia  will  retain  the  courage  to  struggle, 
by  peaceful  means,  against  the  injustice  and 
the  immorality  of  these  actions.  We  affirm 
our  continuing  concern  untU  the  present 
dangerous  situation  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  corrected. 


Cracks  Beginning  To  Appear  in  Rumanian 
Economic  Boom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxNoiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  administration  emphasizing  Its  pen- 
sion for  accommodation  with  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  determination  to  build  dubious 
bridges  of  understanding  with  these 
dictatorships,  it  is  practical  for  us  to  get 
accurate  reports  of  what  is  truly  taking 
place  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  There- 
fore, I  was  Intrigued  by  and  am  placing 
In  the  Record  an  article  by  Columnist 
Dumltru  Oanlelopol  of  the  Copley  Press 
which  appeared  in  the  March  3  edition  of 
the  Jollet.  111.,  Herald-News  discuss- 
ing economic  facts  of  life  In  Rumania: 

CKACKS    BCCINNINO    To    APPKAB    Df    RUKANIAN 

Economic  Boom 
(By  Dumltru  Danlelopol) 

Washincton. — Some  new  cracks  are  show- 
ing m  Communist  Rumania's  much  bally- 
hooed  eocMiocnlc  boom. 

Thomas  Wyman,  former  Undersecretary  of 
Commerce  and  a  member  of  President  John- 
son's recent  economic  mission  to  Riunanla, 
■aid  on  his  return  last  November  that  "a  high 
official  ot  Rumania's  National  Bank  Indicated 
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a  free  foreign  exchange  allocation  of  $200 
million  is  avaUable  for  purchases  from  the 
United  States  in  the  next  5  years." 

It  could  be  considerably  higher,  they  in- 
timated. 

"Baloney,"  was  the  comment  of  Eastern 
European  economists  in  New  York. 

The  Riunanians  are  in  debt  to  their  ears. 
They  have  so  much  dlfflciUty  finding  hard 
currencies-  that  they  can't  make  lu^ent 
payments.  ' 

"Rumania's  economy  is  running  into  seri- 
ous trouble  due  to  a  shortage  of  hard  cur- 
rency," writes  the  Free  Central  European 
News  Agency  from  London. 

Figures  published  last  December  by  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Exiropean  Nations  reveal 
a  Rumanian  foreign  trade  deficit  of  $420 
million  acciimulated  during  excessive  1961- 
64  Imports. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  most  of  Ruma- 
nia* expxjrte  go  to  Oommunist  and  underde- 
veloped countries  which  do  not  pay  for  their 
purchases  In  hard  currencies. 

"Work  on  Rimiania's  major  Industrial 
projects,"  wrote  the  London  agency,  "has 
been  slowing  down  largely  due  to  lack  of 
the  necessary  currency  with  which  it  has  to 
pay  for  the  equipment  ordered  abroad." 
One  of  these  is  the  Galatzl  steel  combine. 
That,  however,  is  not  all  Rumania's  trou- 
ble. 

In  their  anxiety  to  Industrialize  rapidly, 
in  accordance  with  pure  Stalinist  doctrine, 
the  Rumanians  have  overdone  it. 

They  have  Industrialized  too  much,  too 
soon,  according  to  experts  in  Exirope. 

For  instance,  the  new  aluminum  factory 
built  at  Slatlna  with  French  machinery  has 
run  Into  serious  trouble.  The  French  engi- 
neers adivsed  Rumania  that  they  were  build- 
ing a  plant  that  had  too  high  a  produoUve 
capacity  for  their  needs.  This  proved  to  be 
correct.  Now,  despite  excellent  equipment 
and  long  hard  work  days,  production  quotas 
have  not  been  attained. 

Furthermore,  the  quality  of  the  product 
Is  reportedly  inferior  and  cannot  compete  In 
the  International  market. 

The  problem  rests  on  factors  that  were 
predictable:  lack  of  skilled  workers,  badly 
processed  l>auxlte.  poor  transportation  fa- 
cilities and  the  eternal  nonsense  of  mixing 
Marxist  politics  with  industry. 

"The  trouble  with  the  Rumanian  econ- 
omy," said  one  expert  In  Rome,  "Is  that  the 
Rumanians  have  faUed  to  buUd  an  Internal 
market  for  their  industrial  products.  In  fact 
they  have  lowered  the  standard  of  living  of 
the  population  to  such  a  degree  that  between 
60  and  80  percent  of  their  income  is  used  for 
fobd." 

A  food  exporter  before  World  War  n,  Ru- 
mania now  has  trouble  meeting  the  agrlciU- 
tural  needs  of  its  own  people. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Rumania's  In"- 
dustry  must  produce  for  the  export  market^- 
the  very  place  her  goods  cannot  compete. 

Her  economic  "planners"  are  often  forced 
to  accept  prices  for  their  products  that  are 
below  the  cost  of  production. 

Who  bears  the  cost?  The  Rimianlan  peo- 
ple. And  each  time  they  are  forced  to  pay 
for  commissars'  mistakes,  their  standard  of 
Uvlng  slips  a  little  more  and  the  dream  of 
a  Rumanian  domestic  market  becMnee  a  lit- 
tle more  distant. 

What  Is  the  answer? 

Long  term  credits  from  the  West,  if  the 
Reds  can  peddle  the  idea. 

How  will  they  repay  these? 

"When  they  reach  matxirlty."  said  one 
Eastern  European  economist.  "They  will  offer 
their  Western  creditors  shoddy  goods  instead 
of  cash.-  ^^ 
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Fear  of  President  Obstructs  Information 
to  die  Public 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 
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or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.-  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Carl 
T.  Rowan's  professional  background  in- 
cludes creditable  service  to  journalism 
and  to  the  Federal  Govei-nment.  There- 
fore, when  Mr.  Rowan  speaks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's Information  policies,  he  speaks 
from  experience  on  both  sides  of  the 
communications  process.  He  has  been 
both  a  reporter  and  a  Government 
official.  ' 

In  his  nationally  syndicated  column  of 
February  5,  1966.  which  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  Dally  News.  Mr.  Rowan  dis- 
cussed the  President's  role  in  Influencing 
Government  information  policies.  He 
aptly  pointed  out  that  the  President 
keeps  "the  yoke  of  fear"  on  top  Govern- 
ment officials  and  thus  prohibits  their 
"really  Informing  the  American  people." 
I  submit  for  publication  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Rowan's  timely  column,  "Fear  of 
President  Obstructs  Information  to  the 
Public": 

Fear  op  President  Obstructs  Information 

TO  THE  Public 

(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 

Washington.— The  telephone  wires  be- 
tween the  White  House  and  the  State  De- 
partment were  sizzling:  on  January  27. 

Someone  in  the  White  House  was  irked  at 
press  reports  that  the  President  had  left  a 
party  for  Vice  President  Hubert  HuMyHRrr 
and  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  without  even 
saying  goodby  to  his  guests  of  honor. 

But.  despite  the  fact  that  he  got  relatively 
tame  treatment  In  the  press,  the  V?hlte  House 
was  looking  for  someone  to  scalp  at  State  for 
the  uncomplimentary  articles. 

A  few  days  earlier  the  "security"  beagles 
were  scrurrylng  aroimd  the  State  Deport- 
ment trying  to  find  out  who  had  talked  to 
Max  Frankel  of  the  New  York  "nmes  in  the 
days  just  past. 

Frankel  had  written  that  Secretary  ot  State 
Dean  Rusk  differed  somewhat  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  wisdom  of  the  muoh-ptibllclaed 
peace  offensive. 

The  White  House  wanted  to  "pin  the  rose" 
on  whatever  "culprit"  had  Induced  Franiel 
to  Write  his  arucle. 

AU  this  might  be  "gossip"  unworthy  of  a 
serious  column  except  for  the  fact  that  It 
Illustrates  why  the  President  today  faces  a 
meet  unfortunate  public  and  oongreesional 
CTl^**   **'"   *^   bandUng  of   tbe   Vietnam 

The  fact  Is  that  the  President's  key  ad- 
Tlsers,  from  Cabinet  members  to  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretaries,  are  pitifully  gunshy  be- 
cause of  his  notoriously  thin  skin  regarding 
what  appears  in  the  press. 

Ambassador  WlUlam  Porter,  n.o.  2  man  In 
aalgon,  and  Barry  Zorthlan,  czar  ot  tiie  In- 
^•roatlon  program  in  Vietnam,  were  in 
Waahlngton  recently.  They  went  through 
the  Inevitable  routine  of  interagency  discus- 
sions on  how  to  deal  with  the  press. 

It  became  obvious  that  some  Defense  De- 
partment brass  wants  to  Junk  the  policy  ot 
"maximum  disclosure  consistent  with  na- 
tional security."    Why?    Because  the  Presi- 


dent occasionally  U  just  as  irritated  by 
stories  out  of  Vietnam  as  he  was  by  those 
reports  ot  his  early  adjournment  to  bed  at 
toe  party  for  the  Vice  Preeident  and  the 
Chief  Justice. 

And  even  generals  find  It  a  lot  easier  to 
worry  about  how  to  stop  the  irritating  stories 
than  to  stand  up  to  L.B.J.'s  anger. 

The  tragedy,  however,  is  that  the  Commu- 
nists long  have  banked  on  a  withwing  away 
of  American  support  for  our  policy  In  Viet- 
nam. They  have  been  told  repeatedly  that  In 
Congress  and  on  the  street  more  and  more 
Americans  eventually  would  ask;  "Is  this  trip 
necessary?"  *^ 

I  think  that  the  President  coupled  his  de- 
cision to  resume  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
with  a  reluctant  decision  to  take  the  matter 
to  the  United  Nations  partly  as  a  sop  to  his 
critics. 

But  most  of  those  critics  would  not  exist 
today  if  the  administration  would  take  the 
yoke  of  fear  off  its  top  ofBdals  and  let  them 
go  about  really  Informing  the  American  peo- 
ple as  to  what  we  face  in  southeast  Asia 
This  means  a  change  from  telling  too  litUe 
too  late. 

The  future  Is  grim,  dangerous,  and  far 
more  costly  than  anyone  has  been  told— 
whether  In  terms  of  potential  casualties  a 
wider  draft,  or  a  tax  increase. 

Perhaps  the  American  people  are  not  wili- 
ng to  pay  the  price.    But  I  think  that,  know- 
Ing  all  the  facts,  they  will. 

We  shaU  never  know  as  long  as  gunshy 
Cabinet  members  and  Presidential  aids  tnJk 
In  riddles  and  diplomatic  evasions  hoping 
that  the  press  won't  understand  enough  u> 
write  anything  that  irritates  the  bosT 


The  Springfield  Daily  News  Hopes  More 
Nations  WUI  Respond  to  American 
Appeal  for  Troops  b  South  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Springfield  Daily  News,  a  very  well  edited 
and  respected  daily  newspaper  in  my 
home  city  of  Springfield.  Mass.,  noted 
m  a  recent  editorial  that  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea's  offer  to  send  more  troops 
to  help  the  war  effort  against  communism 
In  South  Vietnam  "Is  a  generous  re- 
sponse to  the  American  suggestion  that 
other  nations  help  our  effort  there  "  Be- 
cause I  know  that  the  Dally  News  edi- 
torial of  March  14,  1966,  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  my  coUeagues  in  the  House  I 
place  it  with  my  remarks  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record : 

[From  the  Springfield   (Mass.)    Dally  News 

Mar.  14, 1866] 

Hhj>  m  SoirrH  Vhtham 

The  Republic  off  South  Korea's  offer  to 
■end  another  division  to  South  Vietnam  to 
Join  its  division  already  serving  there  Is  a 
generous  response  to  the  American  suggestloti 
that  other  nations  help  our  effort  there. 

Australia,  which  now  has  a  battalion  and 
air  units  there,  is  preparing  to  Increase  Its 
force  to  a  4.600-maii,  self-contained  task 
force. 

Just  as  In  Korea,  Americans  were  acutely 
aware  ct  the  paucity  of  help  from  our  allies 
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and  only  dimly  aware  of  tb«  mag:nlflc«nt 
help  ^vm  by  aome  smaller  nAtirtrim  go  Amer- 
Ican*  now  an  likely  to  overlook  th*  belp 
g:lven  by  otbcr  natloni.  or  beUttto  it  m 
tnslgnlflcant. 

Just  a«  w»  should  remember  the  help 
given  to  us  In  Korea  by  Turkey.  Ethiopia,  and 
several  (Aher  nations,  so  we  should  be  gT&t«- 
ful  for  the  help  being  given  by  Korea  and 
Australia  In  Bouth  Vlstnam.  May  thdr 
number  and  their  numhera  Increaoe. 
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L3 J.  and  tk«  Governors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

Of  mn  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVB3 

Wednesday,  March  23. 196S 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  was  a  demonstration  of  genuine 
unity  <m  the  port  of  this  Nation's  Gov- 
ernors In  their  statement  of  support  for 
President  Johnson's  policy  In  Vietnam. 

The  story  of  how  that  statement  came 
about  appears  In  the  following  column 
from  the  lilarch  20,  1966,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
tNsmi  Rxfobt:  LJBJ.  and  thi  GovntNORS 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Washtnotoj*. — Par  from  being  stage  man- 
aged by  ths  White  House,  the  unanimous 
endorsement  of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam 
poUcy  by  41  State  Governors  here  March  B 
was  a  spontaneous  reaction  to  the  L3.J. 
treatment. 

Actually,  It  did  not  originate  at  the  White 
House  briefing  that  afternoon  to  wt^ch  aU 
Governors  were  invited  but  at  a  ineeting  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  in  the 
Cabinet  room  that  morning.  With  nine  Gov- 
emor«  attending,  the  President  quickly 
veered  from  Appalactilan  problems  to  lUs  pr^ 
occupation  these  days:  Vietnam. 

After  explaining  why  heavy  commitment 
of  XJA.  troop*  was  necessary.  Mr.  Johnson 
ttimed  to  his  troubles  with  the  generals. 
To  follow  the  military's  advice  and  bomb 
strategio  targets  in  the  Hanol-Halphong  in- 
dustrial complex,  the  President  said,  would 
result  in  tlie  murder  of  innocent  civliians. 

What's  more.  Mr.  Johnson  continued,  some 
genenUs  want  him  to  bomb  Red  Ctilna's  new 
nuclear  Installatioos.  He  said  he  will  not 
do  tills,  adding:  "I  dont  want  Ctilna  to  ^it 
In  my  eye.  and  I  wont  spit  In  China's  eye." 

The  reaction  of  the  nine  Governors  present 
at  the  closed-door  session  was  imiformly 
favorable.  RepubUcan  Gov.  NeUon  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York  pounded  the  table  with 
calls  of  "Hear!  HearP  Another  Republican, 
Got.  James  Rhodes,  of  Ohio,  asked  whether 
the  President  woxild  like  a  resolution  of  all 
the  Governors  backing  up  his  Vietnam  policy. 
Mr.  Johnson  repUed  that  indeed  he  would. 

Rhodes  next  asked  the  President  to  draft 
a  resolution  for  him  The  Job  was  entrusted 
to  White  House  Aid  Jos  Calif  ano  and  the  new 
Director  of  the  OtBce  o*  Emergency  Planning, 
former  Gov.  Farrts  Bryant,  of  Florida.  Their 
resoluttoQ  wm  passed  at  ths  aftemooD 
session. 

A  footnote:  High  administraUon  officials 
had  b««o  uneasy  over  ths  morning  sessloa 
because  tt  nationaUy  prominent  Republican — • 
Got.    WUiiam   Scrantoa   ct   Pennsylvania 


currently  Is  chairman  oC  the  Appalachian 
Commission.  They  feared  he  would  play 
politics  by  attacking  this  year's  cutback  in 
Federal  funds  for  the  App&lacixi&n  develop- 
ment program. 

Instead.  Scranton  told  the  President  the 
Governors  fully  understand  the  need  to  limit* 
domestic  spending  because  of  Vietnam.  Mr. 
Joiinson  was  so  delighted  tliat  he  asked  re- 
porters into  the  meeting  and  then  had 
Scranton  repeat  Ills  statement  for  them. 


Getting   Money  Oat   of  Congress:    The 
Johnson  Method 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  19€6 

Mr.  REINECKR  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Representative  Melvin 
Laird,  has  been  cited  by  Columnist  Bill 
Henry  in  the  March  20,  1966,  Issue  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  as  having  figured  out 
the  Johnson  method  of  getting  money 
out  of  Congress.  This  House  needs  more 
men  like  Congressman  Lairo,  who  will 
question  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch — actions  which  have  become 
capricious  at  times. 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  Information 
of  Members  of  Congress: 

RKPtXSENTATIVI  LAISO  EXPLAINS 

The  Johnson  method  of  getting  money  out 
of  Congress  was  explained  the  other  day.  The 
man  who  explained  it.  RepresenUtlve  Mil 
IjAimb.  RepubUcan,  of  WLsoonsin,  appreciated 
it  as  a  clever  way  of  accomplistiing  a  pur- 
pose. But  he  opposed  it  as  a  deceptive  oper- 
ation which  allows  Congrefls  little  room  for 
the  exercise  of  sound  Judgment,  and  which 
cleverly  covers  up  hug:e  debt-building  com- 
mitments for  ths  future. 

Laod's  analysis  ol  ttie  Johnson  method  is 
both  interesting  and  important.  '  Every 
American  ought  to  be  interested  in  whether 
or  not  ills  country's  affairs  are  being  weU 
managed.  On  the  political  aide,  Laixd  Is 
right  at  tile  top  level  of  Republican  thint-ing 
and  policymaking  and  tiis  analyses  of  poUtl- 
cal.  and  particularly  mlUtary.  matters.  wUl 
form  tiis  basis  of  GOP  campaign  tactics  this 
fall. 

A  lis   BILXJOir  BLRcm.t 

Wha,t  he  baa  to  say  U  particularly  timely 
because  Just  this  week  one  of  tils  major  argu- 
ments was  proved  when  Congress  was  asked 
to  pass  a  $13  billion  supplemental  money  biU 
to  cover  costs  of  ths  Vietnam  war.  At  ths 
Ume,  a  year  ago  when  the  19M  budget 
vras  presented  the  RepubUcan  minority 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  Issued 
a  report  charging  that  the  President  and  ths 
Defense  Department  had  grossly  underevti- 
mated  the  costs  for  Vietnam.  The  supple- 
mental request  proves  that  they  were  correct 
and  Laikd  says  the  error  for  the  year  win  b« 
more  Uian  $16  bililon. 

Laiu  says  an  error  of  this  size  can  only 
mean  on«  of  two  things :  ( 1 )  gross  miscalcu- 
laUon  cr  (2)  poUtical  skullduggery.  An 
error  or  a  few  percentage  points  might  be. 


he  says,  excusable  bitt  this  Is  fantastic it 

amoimts  to  alwut  one-third  of  the  total  de- 
fense budget.  Laibd  points  out  that  it  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  President  was 
going  aroimd  turning  off  the  lights  in  the 
White  House  and  claiming  great  credit  for 
keeping  the  total  budget  under  »100  bUlion. 
It  wasnt  Just  a  miscalculation.  Laird  sus- 
pects. He  cliarges  that  It  liad  a  political 
purpose.  The  first  move  was  to  present  a 
reasonably  conservative  budget.  Indicating 
that  the  United  States  could  alTord  a  war 
and  the  Great  Society,  too.  Next  move  was 
to  quickly  push  Great  Society  projects 
through  Congress,  asking  comparatively 
smaU  appropriations  but  committing  Con- 
gress to  projects  for  which  it  would  have 
to  make  much  larger  appropriations  in  fu- 
ture years. 

MUST    SUPPORT    WAR 

Having  done  this,  the  Jolmson  method — 
according  to  Laird — is  to  come  in  with  the 
supplemental  request.  Icnowing  no  Congress 
is  going  to  refuse  whatever  funds  are  needed 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Laird's  argument  is 
that  if  Congress  had  been  warned  m  the 
first  place,  through  an  honest  budget,  how 
much  ttie  war  was  going  to  cost,  it  would 
have  been  more  careful  about  committing 
itself  to  Great  Society  projects.  Now  it's  too 
late. 

What  do  the  Republicans  propKxe  to  do 
about  It?  Obviously  they  are  going  to  vote 
whatever  funds  are  needed  for  the  war.  The 
big  clamor  soon  wUi  be  to  increase  taxes 
to  help  carry  to  war  load.  Lairs  tlilnks  the 
first  thing  to  do  Is  to  wtuttle  down  the  non- 
war  spending  first  and.  meanwhUe,  give  Con- 
gress and  the  voters  a  more  honest  read- 
ing regarding  the  real  cost  of  the  war. 


Cotton  CheckoiF  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or   MISSISSIFFI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  on  March  3 
during  the  deliberation  on  HIL  12322, 
more  particularly  known  as  the  cotton 
checkoff  bill,  I  offered  certain  amend- 
ments. The  purpose  of  one  particular 
amendment  was  to  strike  from  the  bill  a 
provision  which  would  enable  a  few  large 
cotton  producers  to  literally  overwhelm 
thousands  of  small  producers  In  the  ref- 
erendum to  determine  whether  or  not  a 
checkoff  program  would  be  put  Into 
effect. 

Since  that  time  I  have  had  numerous 
Inquiries  as  to  the  number  of  farms  by 
States  and  the  volumaof  cotton  produced 
by  size  of  farm.  After  considerable  re- 
search this  Information  Is  now  available. 
I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  provide 
this  detailed  information  for  the  particu- 
lar benefit  of  my  colleagues  and  the  cot- 
ton farmers  of  the  14  cotton-producing 
States.  It  Is  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables: 


March  23,  1966 


Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales  produced,  1969 
Census  of  Agriculture,  totals  for  I4  States 
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Bales  per  farm 

Namlier 
of  Cuius 

Nanil>er 
of  bales 
produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative  per- 
centage of— 

Total 
tanas 

Total 
produc- 
tion 

Total 
farms 

Total 
produc- 
tion 

10,000  or  more 

8,000  to  8,990 

4,000  to  4,999 

3,000  to  3,999 

2,000  to  2,999 

1,800  to  1,999 

1,000  to  1,499 

800  to  999 

8 

18 

17 

42 

101 

138 

419 

1,819 

8,826 

16, 417 

28,431 

12,392 

10,970 

89,996 

108,202 

271,406 

191,  111 

113.867 

74,614 

140,892 

234,223 

230.211 

801,782 

1,200,086 

2,803,025 

2.097,698 

1,798,861 

838,179 

670,  741 

940,668 

1, 420,  091 

1,184.806 

a002 

.004 

.003 

.01 

.02 

.03 

.08 

.36 

1.72 

3.07 

6.26 

Z47 

3.06 

7.07 

20.96 

64.06 

1.38 

.82 

.54 

1.02 

1.69 

1.6» 

3.63 

&67 

18.08 

15.16 

1Z99 

3.89 

4.86 

6.80 

10.26 

8.86 

0:002 

.006 

.1109 

.02 

.04 

.07 

.15 

.61 

2  23 

8.30 

10.86 

13.03 

17.01 

24.98 

46.94 

loaoo 

1.38 
2.20 
2.74 
3.76 
6.46 
7.11 
10.74 

200  to  499 

19.41 

100  to  199 

37.49 

80  to  99 

82.65 

40  to  49 

68.64 

30  to  39 

69.63 

20  to  29 

74.38 

10  to  19 

81.18 

UnderlO 

91.44 

Total 

100.00 

102,008 

13, 840,  M4 

loaoo 

loaoo 

«f  ^A^lf.^"^*?  numbers,  16  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  60  percent 
of  Arizona's  cotton  production. 

i4T^^^L'r^**  '**}^°  '*™"  ^  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
147.320  bales  more  than  the  1,663  smallest  cotton  farm*  m  Arizona. 

Arkansas-Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


In  1959:  8  large  farms  in  California  produced  191,111  bales-  43  719 
small  farms  (lees  than  10  bales)  in  Alabama  produced  184,866  bales- 
26,879  smaU  farms  in  Georgia  produced  only  123,951  bales-  46  228 
small  farms  in  North  Carolina  produced  174,920  bales-  and  33  270 
smaU  farms  in  South  Carolina  produced  139.409  l>ales 

The  18  largest  farms  Ui  California  produced  264,489  bales,  or  more 
«ian  the  248,937  bales  produced  by  36,194  19-bale-or-les6  producers  in 
Oeorgia. 

Thirteen  percent  of  the  total  number  of  cotton-producing  farms 
accounted  for  over  69  percent  of  total  cotton  production. 

Alabama— Distribution   of  cotton   production   by   number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  farm 

Number 
of  farms 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
pwcfntage  of— 

Farms      Produc- 
tion 

Farms 

Produc- 
tion 

4,000  or  more 

3.000  to  3,999 

2,000  to  2,999 

1.600  to  1,999 

1,000  to  1,499 

600  to  999 

1 

3 

6 

7 

37 

238 

1.178 

1,874 

3,436 

1.600 

2,674 

4,262 

S,O0S 

10,460 

4,366 

9,468 

14.860 

11,447 

44,297 

166,386 

849,436 

264,960 

231,172 

70,014 

90.621 

101,879 

126,426 

61,464 

0.008 

.01 

.02 

.02 

.11 

.68 

3.36 

6.38 

0.86 

4.69 

7.67 

12.23 

26.00 

29.98 

•     0  29 

.fi2 

.98 

.76 

2.92 

10.25 

23.06 

16.83 

15.28 

162 

8.97 

6.70 

8.34 

3.40 

0.003 

.01 

.08 

.05 

.16 

.84 

4.20 

9.68 

19.44 

24.03 

81.70 

43.93 

70.02 

100.00 

0.29 
.91 

i.Mg 

2.65 
5.57 

200  to  499 

15.82 

100  to  1991. 

38.88 

60  to  99 

55.71 

40  to  49 

70.97 

30to39 

75.59 

20  to  29 

81.56 

10  to  19 

88.26 

Under  10  ... 

96.60 

100.00 

Total 

34,868 

1,618.366 

loaoo 

100.00 

1 
1 

In  round  numbers,  19  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  71  percent 
of  Arltansas-  cotton  production.  percent 

7«^n  i!,!^^*  cotton  farms  in  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
76,610  bales  more  than  the  191.546  smallest  cotton  farms  in  Arkansas. 

California— Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  farm 

Numt>er 
of  farms 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
percentage  of— 

Farms 

Prodoo- 
tkn 

Farms 

Produc- 
Uon. 

1,000  or  more 

600  to  999 

1 

10 

128 

318 

008 

730 

1,683 

8.066 

131667 

48,710 

1,118 

8,078 

84,718 

40,642 

64,610 

81.838 

83,123 

02,602 

166,606 

184,866 

0002 

.02 

.20 

.49 

1.6« 

1.14 

2.47 

6.18 

10.62 

6&32 

a  17 

.88 

6.13 

6.01 

0.68 

4.71 

7.86 

13.71 

24.68 

27.33 

0002 

.02 

.22 

.71 

2.27 

3.41 

&88 

12.06 

31.68 

loaoo 

0117 

200  to  499 . 

1.06 

100  to  109 

6  18 

(Oto99 

12.10 

40  to  40 

21.74 

80  to  39 

26.46 

20  to  29 

84.31 

10  to  19 

48.02 

Unter  10 

72.67 

loaoo 

Total 

68,080 

•76,271 

loaoo 

loaoo 

Bales  per  farm 


Number 
of  farms 


Number 

of  bales 

in-oduoed 


10.000  or  more. 
6,(»0  to  0,990. . 
4,000  to  4,999... 
3,000  to  3,909 
2,000  to  2,9»9... 
1.600  to  1,999... 
1,000  to  1,409... 

800  to  999 

200  to  499 

100  to  199 

60  to  99 

40  to  49 

30  to  39 

20  to  29 

10  to  19 

UnderlO 


In  round  numbers,  32  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  73  percent 
of  Alat»ma's  cotton  production. 

no^^  ^,^*^'^*  *^t^°  '•'™"  ^  California  produced  254,489  bales,  or 
89,633  bales  more  than  the  43,719  smallest  cotton  farms  in  Alabama. 

Arizona— Distribution   of  cotton   production   by   number   of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Total. 


8 
10 

7 

27 

42 

63 

140 

476 

1,296 

1.357 

1,630 

695 

793 

072 

062 

610 


8,767 


101,  111 

63,378 

82,182 

01,268 

00,066 

80,800 

167,334 

321, 743. 

392,011 

188,648 

109,299 

■  26,616 

26,802 

23,400 

13,780 

3,160 


Percentage  of- 


Farms      Produc- 

I      Uon 


,671 


.09 

.11 

.06 

.31 

.48 

.60 

1.60 

6.43 

14.77 

18.48 

17.48 

6.70 

0.04  I 

11.09 

ia86  I 

6.82  1 


10.39 

3.45 

1.76 

4.96 

5.39 

4.89 

9.10 

17.80 

21.32 

10.26 

6.96 

1.30 

1.46 

1.28 

.78 

.17 


Cumulative 
percentage  of— 


Farms 


loaoo 


100.00 


.00 

.20 

.28 

.59 

1.07 

1.67 

3.27 

8.70 

23.47 

38.06 

86.40 

63.10 

7Z23 

83.32 

04.18 

100.00 


Produc- 
tion 


10.30 
13.84 
18.50 
20.65 
25.04 
30.83 
30.03 
87.43 
78.76 
80.00 
04.05 
06.34 
07.80 
00.08 
09.83 
100.00 


Bales  per  farm 

Number 
of  farms 

Numlwr 
of  bales 
produced 

Percentage  tst- 

Cumulative 
percentage  of— 

Fanns 

Produc- 
tion 

Farms 

Prodnc- 

UOD 

6,000  or  more 

4,000  to  4,000 

8,000  to  3,000 

2,000  to  2,000... 

1,800  to  1,000 

1,000  to  1,400 

800  to  999 

8 

6 

7 

19 

27 

72 

231 

604 

499 

840 

161 

02 

163 

174 

144 

20.443 

26.478 

22,036 

44,129 

46,783 

86.768 

164,030 

164,681 

«7.300 

23.866 

6,428 

8,136 

8,710 

2,376 

a  12 

.26 

.20 

.78 

1.12 

Z07 

0.64 

aasi 

2a  60 
14.04 
6.23 
8.80 
6.32 
7.18 
6.06 

8.00 

8.86 

8.47 

fl.67 

&02 

12L07 

33.13 

2130 

laio 

8.63 
.07 
.48 
.66 
.86 
.12 

a  12 

.37 

.66 

1.44 

2.56 

6.63 

16.07 

38.88 

66.48 

7a  82 

76.76 

8a  66 

86.87 

0106 

loaoo 

8.00 
6.04 

ia4i 

17.08 
24.00 
86.97 

200  to  499 

60.40 

100  to  199 

83.79 

60to99.„ 

03.98 

40  to  49 

07.81 

30to39.„ 

08.48 

20  to  29 

08.06 

10  to  19 

00.62 

Under  10 

00.88 

loaoo 

Total 

X422          a61.82« 

loaoo 

MOiOO 

1 

Of  r*m!i^^if.'^"'  23  Pf''*'^*  «^  t»>e  farms  accounted  for  79  percent 
Of  California's  cotton  production. 

te^la^L^fT^^^^''  ff™^  *"  California  produced  more  cotton 
(66,630  bales)  than  the  entire  State  of  North  Carolina. 

Georgia— Distribution    of  cotton    production    by    number   of   bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  farm 

Number 
of  {arms 

Number 

of  bales 

produced 

Percentage  of— 

Cumulative 
percentage  of— 

Farms 

Prodnc-  1    Farms 
Uon     1 

Produc- 
tion 

600  or  more 

200  to  499 

8 

69 

803 

876 

766 

1.271 

2,073 

0,816 

26,870 

6,346 
17,831 
30,462 
67,460 
32.010 
41,072 
00,826 
124.066 
123,061 

a02 

.16 

.72 

ZOO 

1.78 

8.00 

7.00 

21.04 

63.32 

1.04 

3.47 

7.68 

11.18 

6.41 

8.17 

'    13.60 

24.33 

24.13 

a  02 

.18 

.00 

2.96 

4.74 

7.74 

14.74 

36.66 

100.00 

1.04 

100  to  199 

4.51 

60  to  09 . 

12.19 

40  to  49 

23.37 

80  to  39 

2ft  78 

20  to  29 

87.95 

10  to  19... 

Sl.bi 

Under  10 

78.87 

loaoo 

Total 

42.460 

618,  742 

100.00 

100.00 

.. 

to  romid  numbers,  37  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  76  percent 
of  Georgia's  cotton  production.  o  »«:'  «:ui 

,„J^*  ^®  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254.4«9  bales  or 
130,538  bales  more  than  the  26,879  smallest  cotton  farms  In  Georgia. 
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LouuioHa — Di*tribtUion  of  eoUon   production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1959  Centum  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  bra 

Nomber 
ollanm 

Number 

of  bale* 

produced 

Pereeatac*  of— 

Cmnntatlv* 

Farms 

Prodno- 

tlOD 

Parmj 

Prodoo- 
tloa 

1.500  ormom. 

1.000  to  1,400 

600  to  000 

200  to  409 

i 

13 

50 

773 

386 

800 

380 

766 

1.804 

6,680 

14.430 

8,808 
15,002 
38.741 
78,257 
52,672 
47.346 
18.022 
25. 376 
42,380 
75,041 
07,548 

aoi 

.06 

.24 

1.13 

1.58 

183 

1.60 

3.10 

7.40 

2102 

6a  16 

a7s 

134 

8.37 
18l01 
11.38 
ia23 
186 
5.48 
0  15 
16.21 
14.80 

am 

.06 

.30 

1.42 

100 

6.83 

7.43 

ia63 

17.90 

4a  86 

loaoo 

a78 

4.03 

12.30 

29.30 

100  to  190 

4a  88 

50  to  00 

5a  91 

40  to  40 

54.56 

30  to  39 

6a04 

30  to  29 

60.19 

10  to  10 

86,40 

Under  10. 

loaoo 

ToUl 

3i37« 

462,880 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  round  numbers.  IS  percent  ot  the  farms  accounted  for  60  percent 
of  Louisiana's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farma  In  California  produced  354.489  bales,  or 
27.223  bales  moro  than  the  22,957  cotton  farms  that  produced  lees 
than  50  bales  In  Louisiana. 

iii*ai»*ippi — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Balis  per  tara 

Number 
of  tanas 

Nomber 

oTbiJee 

produced 

pereentac*  of— 

"«- 

Pradoe- 
tta 

Fsrm. 

Piudu^ 
tloo 

5.000  or  more 

4.000tO4J00 

3.000  to  3.900 

2,000  to  2.890 

IJOOta  1,900 

1400  to  1,400 

lootooie 

15 

67 

290 

997 

053 

LS03 

061 

1.861 

6.873 

10.376 

46,404 

1^781 

4,307 

3,800 

16,121 

24.580 

80.634 

187.208 

286, 8«/ 

132,380 

102,333 

41.400 

61.346 

136.530 

364.003 

180,873 

aooi 

.001 
.001 
.01 
.02 
.00 
.38 
1.21 
1.23 

1.00 

1.10 

140 

7.80 

26,00 

80.71 

a37 

.28 

.24 

.97 

L68 

618 

1167 

18.43 

8.50 

6.67 

167 

104 

177 

17.00 

1183 

aooi 

.003 

.008 

.01 

.03 

.12 

.60 

LTl 

104 

4.80 

114 

164 

16.14 

41.23 

loaoo 

137 
.66 

.80 

1.84 

lU 

163 

2L20 

300  to  400 

3173 

Mtt«m 

4123 

goto  00 

64.70 

40  to  40              

67.40 

30  to  30 

20  to  20 

01.40 
70.17 

10  to  10         

07  17 

Under  10 

toaoo 

ToUl 

n,364 

1.8611703 

100.00 

loaoe 

In  round  numbers,  16  peroent  ot  the  farms  accounted  for  70  percent 
of  MlasUBlppt^  eoitcxi  production. 

.    Th«  IS  largest  cottoA  farms  In  CallfornU  i>roduced  254.469  bales,  or 
54316  bales  more  than  the  45,404  smallest  cotton  farms  In  MlsslaslppL 

Mittomri — DislribtUiim  of  cotton  production   bif    number   of  bales 
produced,  1969  Ceruus  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  tea 

NomlMr 

Nntber 

Ofb^M 

prodnosd 

Psreeatac*  6f— 

ComnlatH* 
peroaataci  ««- 

Panns 

Prodoo 
tka 

Para. 

Prodoo 
tloa 

6,000  or  Bora 

4.000  1*4,000 

1 

0.000 

aoi 

L4t 

101 

L4« 

3,000  to  3,900 

2,000(0  3,000 

1.100  Is  1.000 

1 

0,800 

.00 

L4S 

.04 

100 

ITuU*".::::- 

300(0  400 

6 

30 

210 

710 

1,730 

710 

uiw 
usu 

1133 
1.733 

6,800 
11  W4 
60,330 
07.710 
im,743 
31.346 
40,200 
36.700 
30.034 

0.1U 

.00 

.30 

110 

7.11 

17.20 

7.31 

1L0O 

16.10 

21.  r 

17.30 

1.23 

4.00 

1100 

31.31 

3140 

184 

17* 

7.81 

160 

1.90 

.00 

.30 

160 

160 

3100 

34.10 

4118 

6L37 

8174 

loaoo 

4.14 
110 

3L  13 

100  to  100 

4148 

10(0  00 

67.80 

40  to  40 

74.73 

30  to  30 

83  83 

30(0  30 

01  33 

10  to  10 

9101 

Under  10 

101  00 

Total _. 

km 

45^466 

10100 

10100 

In  round  numbers.  27  p«x;ent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  68  percent 
of  Missouri's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254.489  bales,  or 
107318  b*les  more  than  the  7,288  cotton  farms  that  produced  leas 
than  50  bales  in  Mlsaourt. 


ATetc  Mexico — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (ara 

Number 
of  (arms 

Nomber 

ot  bales 

produced 

Peroentace  ot— 

CamataUT* 
peroentace  of— 

Forma 

Produe- 

tlOQ 

Farms 

Produo- 
tloa 

3,000  or  more 

l.-'iOO  to  1,000 

1,000  to  1,480 

500  to  090 

2 

1 

7 

51 

329 

544 

'           645 

.    KB 

231 

270 

352 

343 

4..V» 

1.500 

8.104 

33.297 

83,307 

75,364 

46.432 

8,'*47 

7,x21 

6.213 

4,788 

1,871 

a07 

.03 

.24 

1.71 

11.03 

18.24 

21.62 

107 

7.74 

0.06 

11.80 

11.50 

1.47 

.51 

2.78 

11.41 

31.98 

25.82 

15.90 

3.03 

2.68 

113 

L64 

.64 

aOT 
.10 

.34 
105 
13.08 
31.32 
52.84 
59.81 
67.85 
76.70 
88.50 

loaoo 

1.47 

1.9S 

4.78 

16. 17 

200  to  490          

4H.  16 

100  to  199 

73,98 

SO  to  99. 

88  68 

40  to  49 

82.91 

30  to  39 

96.59 

20  to  29 

97.72 

10  to  19 

99  36 

Under  10 

loaoo 

Total 

S;983 

291,034 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  round  numbers.  31  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  74  percent 
of  New  Mexico's  cotton. production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  in  California  produced  254.489  bales  or 
9.756  bales  more  than  the  2.922  cotton  farms  that  produced  less  than 
500  bales  In  New  Mexico. 


Xorth   Carolina — Distribution  of  cotton   production   by   number  of 
bales  produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (ara 
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of  fanns 
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produced 
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peroentace  of— 
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Prodoo 
tloa 
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Prodoe- 
tkn 

300  or  mora 

100  to  190_ 

SOtoOO 

4 

S3 

153 
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1.157 

6.746 

46,220 

8S7 

4.210 

9,948 

1014 

11,961 

26,464 

74.916 

174, 920 

am 

.06 

.28 

.36 

.67i 

110 

10  87 

8166 

128 
1.36 
120 

in 

184 
150 

24.07 
6110 

aoi 

.07 

.36 

.71 

1.38 

167 

14.44 

loaoo 

128 
1.63 
4.n 

40to40      

7  40 

30to30      

11  34 

»lo20 

1174 

10  to  10    

4181 

Under  10 

100.00 

Total 

63.803 

311,300 

loaoo 

loaoo 

In  round  ntunbers,  14  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  44  percent 
of  North  Carolina's  cotton  production. 

The  18  largest  cotton  farms  In  CalLfomia  produced  254.489  bales,  or 
4.653  bales  more  than  the  50.973  smallest  cotton  farms  La  North 
Carolina. 


Oklahoma — Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (ara 
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oftatM 
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produesd 
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peroeotaca  of— 
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tloa 
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37,191 
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6a  020 
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.m 

.86 
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7.30 

4.63 
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11.90 

21.00 

44.83 

1» 

.30 

130 

11  tt 
3130 

100 

lau 

1107 
1103 
130 

101 

.01 
.87 
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1113 
14.70 
31.31 
8121 
6117 

loaoo 

120 
.64 

0  00 
23:43 
41.63 
6180 

30  to  30_ 

»to»     

63.83 
7180 

10  to  10 

9a  73 

Under  10. 

10100 

ToUl J. 

14,000 

•61  on 

loaoo 

10100 

In  round  numbers.  33  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  77  percent 
of  Oklahoma's  cotton  production. 

The  It  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254.489  bales,  or 
51.938  bales  more  than  the  15,258  cotton  farms  that  produced  less 
than  50  bales  In  OUahoma.  '*'' 
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South  CaroHna— Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of 
balm  produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
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Bales  per  (arm 

Number 
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Produc- 
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Prodnc- 
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600  or  more 

3 

49 
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2,433 
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23,866 
41,454 
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139,408 
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.11 

.42 

L46 

.84 

L56 
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17.80 

7173 
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2.84 

6.97 
1172 

4.m 

6.81 
1108 
25.96 
33.90 

am 
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.54 
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2.84 
4.40 
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loaoo 
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153 
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3a  04 

10  to  19 

4112 
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loaoo 

Total 

46.123 

411,234 

loaoo 

loaoo 
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to  round  numbers,  23  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  S9  peroeat 
of  Tennessee's  cotton  production.  "  'w  «»  percens 

,  s^'hl^-L"^*  !^"°''  f*™*  ^  Cal"°™la  produced  264.489  bales,  or 
3,890  balee  more  than  the  29.191  smallest  cotton  farms  in  Tenn«^ 

Texas— Distribution  of  coUon  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1959  Census  of  Agriculture 


Bales  per  (arm 


In  round  numbers,  26  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  66  percent 
of  South  Carolina's  cotton  production. 

.  ^^}^  largest  cotton  farms  In  California  produced  254.489  bales  or 
8,248  bales  more  than  the  41346  smallest  cotton  farms  in  Soiith 
Carolina. 


Tennessee 


-Distribution  of  cotton  production  by  number  of  bales 
produced,  1969  Census  of  Agriculture 
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Total 
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loaoo 

loaoo 

Total. 
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76 
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1630 
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11184 
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13,430 
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061.861 
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.006 

.01 

.04 

.08 

.17 

.66 
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14.07 
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3127 

4103 
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7a  16 

loaoo 


Produo- 
tloa 
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.62 

.04 

2.14 

142 
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11.75 

34.86 

6162 

7162 

82.97 

87.45 

02.28 

07.43 

loaoo 


In  round  numbers,  28  percent  of  the  farms  accounted  for  79  percent 
of  Texas'  cotton  produoUon.  percent 

MT^fu'li?'^^*  ***!t''  '"™"  ^  Call^o^la  produced  264,489  bales,  or 
147.619  bales  more  than  the  34,418  smallest  cotton  fanns  In  Tei^ 


AchicTcmeiit  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mw  ToRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  Is  one  of  many  newspapers 
across  the  land  which  halls  the  achieve- 
ment In  space  being  made  under  this  ad- 
ministration.   The  Times  says: 

The  imagination  is  awed  at  the  thought 
of  the  Joining  together  of  two  space  vehicles 
in  the  sky,  each  almort  300  miles  above  the 
earth  and  each  traveling  at  almost  20,000 
miles  an  hour. 

The  Times  adds  that  this  was  the 
magniflcent  feat"  accompUshed  when 
Gemtm  8  successfully  linked  itself  with 
the  Agena  target  vehicle. 

Since  the  editorial  seems  so  typical  I 
Include  it  in  the  Record  :  "-ypica*.  i 

ACUIXVXMXNT    IN    SPACX 

The  imagination  is  awed  at  the  thought  of 
toe  Joining  together  of  two  rockete  m  the 
oky,  each  almost  300  miles  above  the  earth 
ind  each  traveling  at  almost  20,000  miles  an 
hour.  This  of  course,  U  the  magniflcent 
feat  accomplished  last  night  when  Gemini  i 


successfully  linked  Itself  with  the  Agena 
target  vehicle.  The  subsequent  dlfflculties 
which  forced  the  decision  to  return  Gemini 
8  to  earth  prematurely  do  not  detract  from 
the  brilliance  of  the  achievement. 

The   docking  maneuver  thus  successfully 
pioneered  is  of  the  utmost  importance.     It 
is  through  combining  the  loads  brought  into 
space  by  individual  rockets  ttiat  the  great 
structures  can  be  buUt  that  wUl  be  necessary 
for  man's  activiUes   in  the  cosmos  In  the 
years  ahead.     Tomorrow's  stations  in  space 
wiU    serve   as    laboratories   for   astronomers 
and  other  ecientuts.  as  terminals  for  trans- 
shipment of  passengers  and  freight  between 
short-range    and    long-range    rockets,    and. 
unfortunately— If   the  future  resembles  the 
past— also  as  mUltary  bases  reflecting  in  the 
sky  the  tensions  and  hostilities  of  earth    But 
whatever  purpose  they  serve,  these  islands  in 
space  will  have  been  made  possible  by  re- 
peated use  of  the  same  maneuver  that  Astro- 
nauts Armstrong  and   Scott  performed   for 
the  first  time  last  night. 

So  swift  is  man's  capabiUty  for  adjustment 
to  new  conditions  that  In  the  not-too-dis- 
tant future  the  Joining  together  o*  two 
spaceships  in  the  sky  will  no  doubt  seem  as 
routine  as  the  takeofr  or  landing  of  an  air- 
plane does  today.  But  for  the  moment,  a 
sense  of  wonder,  and  of  admiration  prevails 
The  wonder  is  evoked  by  this  latest  demon- 
stration of  the  way  hvunan  science  and  enel- 
neerlng  are  extending  man's  domain  ever 
further  into  the  heavens.  And  the  admira- 
tion Is  inspired  by  the  courage  and  the 
ekUl  of  the  two  astronauts  who  set  the  course 
that  many  others  wUl  foUow  In  the  future 


Backward  Ho— At  State  Department 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

or   WTOKIMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  newspaper  accounts 
of  the  State  Department  reorganization 
that  would  aboUsh  the  Bureau  of  Secu- 
rity Affairs— an  acUon  which  has  led  to 
the  resignation  of  its  Administrator 
Abba  P.  Schwartz.  I  am  happy  to  join  a 
number  of  my  coUeagues  in  urging  that 
this  matter  be  investigated  thoroughly 
by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Schwartz,  but  I  do 
know  that  in  the  last  several  years  dur- 
ing his  tenure  as  Administrator  'there 
has  been  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
our  official  attitude  toward  travel  both 
into  and  out  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  disastrous  if  this  trend  should 
be  reversed. 

I  know  of  dozens  of  instances  in  which 
foreign  officials,  educators,  and  publicists 
who  needed  to  have  their  misconceptions 
of  America  corrected  and  whose  under- 
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standing  and  good  will  could  have  been 
of  Inestimable  benefit  to  ua  were  denied 
visas  because  offlcials  In  Washington 
drafted  regulations  on  admissibility 
going  even  beyond  the  letter  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act  and  consular  oCD- 
cers  Interpreted  those  regulations  with 
Inflexible  rigidity. 

AU  this  has  changed  in  recent  years. 
It  would  be  disastrous  If  the  spirits  of 
Joe  McCarthy  tmd  Scott  McLeod  should 
again  dominate  our  passport  and  visa 
policies.  Are  we  once  more  to  a5S\une — 
or  act  as  if  we  assumed — that  every  for- 
eign liberal  or  radical  Is  an  enemy  agent, 
that  our  democracy  is  so  wobbly  that  a 
few  hundred  or  even  thousand  of  such 
visitors  would  topple  It.  and  that  Ameri- 
can cltlzois  are  so  untrustworthy  that 
they  must  not  be  permitted  to  examine 
other  societies  at  first  hand? 

This  may  not  be  the  intent  of  the  re- 
organizaticn,  but  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  engineered — in  deep  secrecy,  with- 
out consulting  the  person  most  directly 
concerned — 1^  certainly  suspicious. 

Surely  consular  affairs  are  Important 
enough  to  be  assigned  to  a  separate 
bureau,  not  relegated  to  an  already  over- 
worked and  exceptionally  competent 
man.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  William  J. 
Crockett. 


An  inquiry  Is  in  order, 
begim  without  delay. 


I  hope  It  la 


Mid-America  Coancil  of  die  Boy  Scouts 
of  AjDcrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NM**JLSXJk 

IN  THX  HOUSS  OP  RBPRSSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  196€ 

Mr.  CUNNINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1905.  the  Mld-Amerlca  Council  No.  320. 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  headquar- 
tered at  Omaha.  Nebr.,  adopted  an  am- 
bitious 8-year  growth  program  known  as 
Breakthrough  for  Youth.  It  is  designed 
to  make  possible  a  tremendous  growth  In 
Boy  Scout  membership  each  year  until 
1972.  when  n  Ls  hoped  that  the  mid- 
America  area  can  serve  some^,000  boys. 
This  would  be  30  percent  of  all  available 
boys  at  that  time.  The  plan  not  only 
envisions  reaching  all  boys  who  desire 
to  be  Scouts,  but  provides  for  a  continu- 
al upgrading  of  the  program  offered. 

It  was  gratifying  for  me  learn  last 
we^  Mr.  I^Teaker.  that  the  plan  now 
having  been  in  effect  for  1  year  is  on 
target  and  there  is  every  anticipation  It 
will  continue  to  be  so  at  the  end  of  1966. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  leaders  In 
the  BCld- America  CounclL  They  are  men 
of  vision  and  Ugh  ptirpose.  They  seek 
to  make  the  opportunities  of  Scouting 
possible  for  thousands  of  new  bojrs  each 
year,  and  they  are  ever  alert  to  see  that 
the  quality  of  the  program  offered  shall 
be  increasingly  good.  The  leaders  hav« 
that  the  master  plan  of  operation 
carefully  drawn  and  Lb  both  practi- 
cal and  workable.  The  one  element  yet 
to  be  proven  is  their  fatth  that  the  peo- 


ple Qf  the  Mld-Amerlca  Council  will  back 
their  council  with  the  necessary  sup- 
port, in  both  time  sind  money. 

Service  hours  totaling  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  given  each  year  by  dedi- 
cated volunteers  in  order  to  make  effec- 
tive the  splendid  character-citizenship 
training  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America.  If  these  hours  were  to  be 
translated  into  dollars  and  cents,  the 
price  of  the  Boy  Scout  program  would 
be  staggering.  Since  this  is  not  the 
case,  however.  Scout  budget  needs  are 
very,  very  modest  Indeed.  Particularly 
is  this  seen  by  comparing  the  Scout  budg- 
et with  request  from  correctional  insti- 
tutions in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  for  re- 
habilitation purposes.  How  much  l)etter 
to  put  only  a  fraction  of  this  cost  into 
the  "ounce  of  prevention"  the  Scouting 
movement  represents. 

The  Boy  Scout  program  all  over  Amer- 
ica Is  doing  a  truly  magnificent  job  In 
fostering  the  ideals  of  true  Americanism 
In  our  growing  boys.  In  fact.  I  am  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  statement  once 
made  by  the  beloved  Will  Rogers.  "The 
only  trouble  vrtth  the  Boy  Scouts  is — 
there  Just  ain't  enough  of  them." 

The  Mid-America  Council  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  making  a  sincere  effort  to 
remedy  this  situation. 


Coordinatins  the  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  HAaaACHtrsTTTS 

IN  THE  HOtTSR  OF  BKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speakea-.  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  lack  of  admin- 
istrative coordination  of  a  number  of  our 
programs  affecting  urban  areas,  water 
pollution.  and  transportation.  Last 
year  when  the  new  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  was  cre- 
ated. Republicans  pointed  o\A  that  the 
new  agency  could  not  possibly  provide 
the  needed  one-stop  service  for  local  of- 
ficials in  dealing  with  the  more  than  40 
Federal  programs  affecting  xirban  areasL 
Hils  problem  1«  true  In  a  number  of  ottier 
fields  as  well. 

Writing  in  the  latest  issiie  of  the  Re- 
porter magazine.  Stephen  K.  Bailey 
pointed  out  that  the  report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Inter -Govern- 
mental Relations  stated  they  could  find 
no  evidence  "of  a  unified  urban  devel- 
opment policy."  Professor  Bailey  dis- 
cusses a  nimxber  of  other  areas  where 
there  is  a  similar  lack  of  coordinated 
planning  . 

All  of  these  difficulties  indicate  that  a 
sweeping  review  of  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch  Is  very  much  In 
order.  A  number  of  Members  have  In- 
troduced legislation  calling  for  a  new 
"Hoover  Commission."  The  examples 
highlighted  in  Professor  Bailey's  article 
indicate  that  these  bills  should  receive 
prompt  coDsldenktlon. 

I  inolude  the  wtlcle.  entlUed  "Co- 
ordinating the  Qreat  Society"  In  the 
CoMoasssiOMAj,  Rboou>: 


COO«DtNATINO    THX    ORXAT    BOCDCTT 

(By  Stephen  K.  Bailey) 

Prob&bly  no  series  of  legilsla<lT»  eoact- 
m«nts  in  U.S.  tUxtory  bae  created  more  com- 
plex admlnlstratlTe  problems  tban  those 
recently  passed  under  Lyndon  Johnson's 
leadership.  They  have  three  things  In 
common:  their  Implementation  cuts  across 
existing  departmental  and  agency  lines  with- 
in the  Federal  Goremment;  they  demand  al- 
□KNt  heroic  responses  from  State  and  local 
governments  In  order  to  s\icc«ed:  they  re- 
quire a  combination  of  technical  and  admin- 
lotratlTe  skills  that  are  critically  scarce  In 
the  aocleity  at  large.  Despite  the  demands 
of  the  war  In  Vletniun,  the  crltlcfU  shortage 
Is  not  money  but  people  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams and  effective  administrative  machin- 
ery. Neither  medicare  ncr  aid  to  education 
nior  the  poverty  program  has  either  of  these 
at  the  moment. 

The  pioTerty  program  alone,  based  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  Is  being 
handled  by  a  multiplicity  of  agencies.  Sotne 
ol  Ms  projects  are  directly  administered  by 
the  Office  of  BoonomXc  Opp>ortunity,  headed 
by  Sargent  Shrlver  and  based  In  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  Hie  President;  others  are  not. 
While  the  Job  Oorps  is  run  by  OEX3,  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Oorps  Is  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor:  the  work  ex- 
perience program  by  the  Welfare  Admlnistra- 
tlon  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  the 
rural  famdly  loan  program  l>y  the  Farmers 
Home  ArtmlniMaatkao  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  the  Econocnlc  Opportunity  loans 
by  the  Small  Buetneas  Administration.  And 
this  catalog  does  not  begin  to  touch  efforts 
related  to  the  poverty  program  but  not  for- 
mally a  part  of  It:  for  example,  the  Rural 
Oomxnunlty  Development  Ota  vice  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  the  Eoooomlc  De- 
velopment program  In  Oommerce;  and  the 
Appala^Uan  Regional  Commission,  an  auton- 
omous organizational  entity  composed  of 
State  Governors  and  a  single  Federal  repre- 
sentative. 

Such  various  aources  of  attack  provide  an 
undeniable  Unpetus  to  the  campaign  against 
poverty,  but  they  do  not  make  for  admlnis- 
tratlve  tidiness.  The  dlfflcultles  In  Sargent 
Shrlver's  position  are  patent:  vested  with 
overall  resptonslblUty  for  the  poverty  pro- 
gram, he  must  negotiate,  coordinate,  even 
commaad  and  veto  activities  of  depctftmeints 
who—  Secretaries  outrank  him  In  status- 
oriented  Washington.  It  is  perhaps  sympto- 
matic of  bis  situation  that  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity OouncM,  beaded  by  Shrlver  and 
compnaed  of  the  Catalnet  aecretarlea  and 
agency  dbeotocB  with  reapooslbUltles  In  the 
drive  against  povetty.  met  only  four  times 
In  ttie  llrM  year  of  tbe  program. 

There  have  t>een  some  attempts  to  unsnarl 
the  administrative  lines.  Agriculture  and 
OEO,  for  example,  have  established  a  task 
force  to  coordinate  Federal  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate rural  poverty.  But  the  search  Ls  stIU  on 
for  a  way  of  providing  general  direction  for 
the  total  war  on  poverty.  The  miracle  is  that 
In  spite  of  the  administrative  confusion. 
Shrlver  can  point  to  the  award  of  l.SOO  com- 
munity actlcn  grants,  half  a  million  Head.- 
start  youngsters,  87  Job  Corps  centers  In 
operalton,  and  1.800  trained  VISTA  volun- 
teers— aU  accon^iilshed  In  18  months  of 
frenetic  activity.  But  the  administrative 
problems  remain,  and  they  will  get  worse  lie- 
fore  they  get  lietter. 

THX    F«OLtPXKATtON    BAXSIXX 

The  problem  of  administering  programs 
whose  boundaries  are  amorphous  is  a  grand 
characteristic  of  the  Great  Society.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  report  on  education  found 
that,  despite  the  formal  reaponslbllltlee  of 
HETW's  Office  of  Eduoatlon.  tanportant  new 
educatloo  programs  are  found  in  most  of  the 
11  Office  of  ■oonomlc  Opportunity  programs, 
aa  well  as  in  6  programs  In  Cabinet  depart- 
ments.   ClvU  rl^ts  reeponslbllltlea  are  slml- 
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larly  assigned,  and  have  recently  been  reas- 
signed, to  each  Individual  governmental 
agency.  In  spite'  of  heroic  work  by  Vice 
President  Humphrey,  no  central  bureau  ef- 
fectively coordinates  the  various  efforts  and 
policies  In  the  field  of  himian  rights. 

At  present  more  than  40  different  Federal 
pro-ams  provide  aid  for  urban  development, 
yet  the  most  careful  of  studies — that  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations — falls  to  reveal  "any  evidence  of  a 
unified  urban  development  policy."  In  the 
field  as  In  Washington,  Interagency  contacts 
are  predominantly  Informal.  Where  formal 
arrangements  have  been  made,  they  are 
usually  bilateral  rather  than  multilateral. 
The  new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  will  make  inroads  in 
this  oonfuslon,  but  it  will  not  end  it.  Bu- 
reaus of  at  least  four  other  Cabinet  depart- 
ments, as  weU  as  a  hall  dozen  or  so  independ- 
ent agencies,  administer  grant  programs  to 
urban  areas.  As  a  result,  separate  federally 
assisted  programs  tackling  different  aspects 
of  community  development — physical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social — are  often  quite  separate. 
In  the  area  of  assistance  for  local  waste 
disposal  facilities  alone,  four  different  Fed- 
eral agencies  handle  similar  grant  or  loan 
programs  in  dissimilar  ways. 

If  barriers  to  effective  admlnistraUon  seem 
nearly  insurmountable  in  Washington,  they 
grow  even  more  so  away  from  Washington. 
Between  the  NaUon's  Capital  and  the  90  per- 
cent of  Federal  employees  who  work  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  among  Federal  field 
agencies,  within  State  governments,  within 
and  between  local  Jurisdictions,  and  among 
Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  agencies 
working  at  slmUar  purposes,  a  lack  of  co- 
operation and  the  absence  of  effective  co- 
ordination threaten  the  very  base  of  the 
President's  programs. 

BOOK  AT  THX  TOP  AND  EI.SEWHCBX 

There  is  often  Imperfect  understanding 
between  Federal  field  agencies  and  their 
headquarters  In  Washington.  Federal  re- 
gional and  district  offices  representing  scores 
of  departments,  agencies,  and  bureaus  are 
sprawled  haphazardly  across  the  landscape 
State  and  local  officials  find  real  difficulty 
in  getting  answers  to  their  questions  at  local 
Federal  offices.  Problems  must  be  referred 
upward  through  the  hierarchy,  laterally 
across  agency  Jurisdictions,  and  screened  at 
many  stages  along  the  way.  The  urgenUy 
needed  decentraUzatlon  of  decisionmaking 
can  be  acliieved  only  after  a  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  Federal  field  structure. 

But  Implementation  of  the  President's 
program  U  equally  dependent  for  its  success 
upon  State  and  local  governments.  Here 
too  the  hazards  are  severe:  metropolitan 
areas,  each  composed  of  dozens  and  even 
hundreds  of  anarchic  local  government  units 
Jhat  are  largely  imconcemed  with  the  needs 
of  the  whole  Interdependent  area;  State  legis- 
latures whose  malapportionment  has  made 
them  unconcerned  with  the  plight  of  their 
urban  areas  for  generations;  and  State 
bureaucracies  Inadequately  staffed  to  fulfill 
the  needed  functions  of  program  coordina- 
tion and  Information  gathering  for  rational 
commtmlty  and  regional  development. 

Affecting  all  levels  of  Government  from 
the  operating  level  to  high  policymaking 
posiuons  is  the  dire  shortage  of  trained  and 
talented  people  to  plan  and  nmnage  the 
thousands  of  projects  and  programs  of  the 
Great  Society.  I  can  perhaps  beet  lUustrate 
this  dearth  of  manpower  with  an  example 
from  the  field  of  educaUon.  The  searching 
examination  of  our  school  system  that  was 
stimulated  by  the  launching  of  the  first 
Sputnik  in  1957  revealed  serious  deflclenciee 
In  the  training  and  competence  of  a  dlsmay- 
mg  proportion  of  our  classroom  teachers 
And  the  problem  reaches  upward  into  the 
top  levels  of  State  educaUonal  systems.  "Pew 
States  can  command  competent  personnel,- 
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Roald  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  talented 
educational  admlnlstratoTB,  now  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  commented  recently.  "Pos- 
sibly only  the  New  York  State  department 
Is  prepared  to  lie  an  equal  partner  with  the 
VS.  Office  of  Education." 

And  what  of  the  situation  in  the  Office  of 
Education  Itself  7  With  an  operating  budget 
that  has  mulUplled  fourfold  In  the  last  2 
years.  It  U  undergoing  a  determined  effort 
to  reorganize  Itself  to  meet  its  responsibU- 
Ities.  One  step  below  Its  excellent  chief  ad- 
ministrators. In  the  crucial  top  50  or  so 
civil  service  posts,  nearly  45  percent  of  the 
positions  were  "vacant"  as  of  last  summer. 
Many  others  are  still  filled  by  holdovers  from 
the  more  relaxed  atmosphere  of  the  Office's 
years  of  fiscal  and  programmatic  neglect. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  Is  the  degree  to  which  they  become 
of  necessity  involved  in  the  competition  and 
conflict  of  local  political  machines  and  social 
Institutions  across  the  country.  The  OEO. 
for  example,  has  authorized  a  third  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  Community  Action  grants, 
each  of  them  based  on  projects  designed  by 
community  leaders,  local  officials,  and  neigh- 
borhood councils  in  more  than  a  thousand 
different  localities.  Thus,  along  with  the 
benefits  of  broad  citizen  participation,  these 
Great  Society  programs  Inherit  the  head- 
aches of  local  poliUcal  srtruggles. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  battle  Joined  by 
Mayor  William  F.  Walsh  In  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 
and  an  Independent  Community  Develop- 
ment A-ssoclation.  To  the  Republican  mayor, 
this  federally  subsidized  campaign  to  orga- 
nize, as  a  part  of  its  program,  a  "democratic" 
voter-registration  drive  in  the  city's  poor 
wards  looked  suspiciously  like  an  effort  to 
build  "Democratic"  organizations.  The  con- 
fUct  over  the  $425,000  program  has  been 
fought  almost  daily  in  the  news  media  of 
Syracuse  since  last  spring,  and  at  various 
stages  has  taken  either  the  mayor  or  program 
participants  to  Albany,  Washington,  and  the 
LBJ  Ranch.  In  a  slmUar  vein,  the  confer- 
ence of  mayors  has  complained  that  city- 
sponsored  community  action  agencies  are 
sometimes  bypassed;  and  Governors  have 
testified  before  congressional  committees  on 
the  erosion  of  State  sovereignty  implicit  in 
direct  OEO  links  to  local  communlUes. 

In  many  cities  the  poverty  program  has 
Indeed  brought  about  a  revolutionary  assatilt 
on  the  established  social  structure.     The  now 
famous  requirement  set  forth  in  title  H  of 
the  Economic   Opportunity  Act  for  "maxi- 
mum feasible  parUclpation  of  residents  of 
the  areas  and  members  ol  the  groups  served" 
caUs  upon  the  administrator  to  bring  Into 
his  organizing  effort  the  very  people  he  is 
trying   to   help,   the    traditionally   alienated 
and    effectively    disfranchised.     How    widely 
the  representaUves  of  the  poor  will  be  effec- 
tive partners  in  the  design  and  implementa- 
tion of  the  poverty  program  remains  to  be 
seen.     In    San    Francisco   a    persistent   and 
well-organized    campaign    brought    them    a 
series  of  victories  that  now  leave  them  in 
numerical  control  of  both  the  San  Francisco 
Economic    Opportunity     Council     and     the 
council's  executive  board.     More  commonly 
as  in  Syracuse,  neighborhood  representaUves 
find   themselves   outnumbered   and   outma- 
neuvered.      But     expectations     have     been 
aroused  and  wlU  doubtless  continue  to  com- 
plicate administrative  operations  of  the  com- 
munity action  programs. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Great  Soclef  y  Is  In- 
«^H"*V*?lf  'l^'Pendent  upon  the  cooperation 
and  initiative  of  commerce  and  Industry 
Appalachla's  $840  mlUlon  in  new  roads  will 
not  rehabilitate  the  region  unless  new  trucks 
are  rolling  on  them.  Regional  development 
plans,  no  matter  how  well  formulated  will 
not  bring  progress  to  other  economicaUy 
backward  areas  unless  btisinesses  and  fac- 
tories take  Imaginative  advantage  of  the 
»3.25-bllllon  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 


velopment Act  of  1965.  Streams  and  rtverw 
and  air  wUl  not  be  effectively  cleansed  with- 
out the  active  cooperation  of  the  managers 
of  the  private  economy  (or  for  that  matter 
the  public  communities). 

This  kind  of  Federal  partnership  with  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  achieving  the  Great  So- 
ciety u  already  at  work  in  the  Job  Corps 
where  a  number  of  contracts  to  run  residen- 
tial training  centers  have  been  let  to  corpo- 
rations whose  usual  activities  are  far  afield 
from  education.  While  Shriver  has  praised 
the  record  of  corporation-run  camps  for  their 
efficiency  and  their  Job-oriented  programs  a 
highly  pubUcized  report  on  one  of  them. 
Camp  Kilmer,  by  a  panel  of  Rutgers  profes- 
sors criticized  the  camp's  authoritarian  at- 
mosphere and  Its  administrators'  lack  of  un- 
derstanding of  yovmg  tieople  raised  In  pov- 
erty. Yet  training  centers  run  by  educa- 
tional or  community  organizations  have  had 
their  problems,  too— brawling,  prostitution 
marijuana,  sloppy  bookkeeping.  As  Job 
Corps  Director  Dr.  OtU  A.  Singletary  has 
pointed  out.  "We  don't  recruit  angels  into 
the  Job  Corps."  A  certain  degree  of  mayhem 
Is  biUlt  In, 


ASSIGNINO   THX    CHAIXE3JGX 

It  Is  easy— and  poUtlcally  popular— to 
overstate  the  administrative  difficulties  cre- 
ated by  the  Great  Society  programs.  But 
administrative  tidiness  is  not  the  be-aU  and 
end-au  of  Government,  and  competition  Is 
often  as  desirable  among  Government  agen- 
cies aa  it  is  elsewhere.  Nonetheless,  the 
dangers  are  real  and  the  need  for  new  admln- 
^tratlve  machinery  and  methods  correspond- 
ingly urgent.  Federal  programs  must  be 
more  effectively  related  to  each  other  and 
must  complement  Stete  and  local  programs 
without  the  sacrifice  of  InltlaUve.  expertmen- 
tatlon,  and  momentum. 

What  should  the  President's  role  be  In  such 
a  broad  and  ambitious  enterprise?    Certainly 
not  that  of  personally  supervising  the  opera- 
tion of  the  National  Government,  but  rather 
of  setting  the  necessary  forces  to  work     Fa- 
one   thing,  he  can  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  his  own  Executive  Office  to  recommend  and 
enforce  organizational  change.    In  the  west 
wing  of  the  vehlte  House  and  In  the  office 
building  across  the  driveway  are  the  Presi- 
dent's supporting  staff— those  most  capable 
of  breaking  the  inertia  and  self-interest  that 
protect  existing  Jurisdictional  patterns  In  the 
Federal  Establishment.     The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  especially,  needs  additional  staff  to 
perform   management  surveys   and   to   rec- 
ommend administrative  reforms.    The  entire 
field  structiire  of  the  Federal  Government. 
as  I  said  earlier,  requires  drastic  overhaul- 
ing and  a  decentralization  of  decisionmaking 
And  With  increasing  authority  assigned   to 
Federal  field  offices,  new  Interagency  infor- 
mation sharing,  planning,  and  program  co- 
ordination  must   be   made   possible   at   the 
regional  as  well  as  at  the  Washington  level. 
The  President  should  also  Insist  that  "over- 
head" money  be  given  to  State  and  local  eov- 
emmenta   to  assist   their  administrators  In 
setting    to   rights    tiieir    present    haphazard 
participation  in  the  scores  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams. ■"  1"  v^ 

The  President  has  already  led  the  way  by 
raisUig  the  standard  for  top  Federal  admin- 
istrators. He  must  now  set  higher  standards 
for  recrultinent  at  all  levels.  By  establishing 
suitable  mceutives  or  sanctions  he  will  also 
encourage  greater  effectivenesa  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

Indeed,  the  President  in  his  19fl6  budget 
message  and  in  subsequent  special  rural  and 
urban  development  messages  has  already  in- 
dicated his  awareness  of  what  Is  reqalred. 
Ultimately,  however,  the  real  burden  of  ad- 
ministering the  Great  Society  is  not  on  the 
President.  The  Great  Society  should  be  seen 
rather  as  a  Presidential  chaUenge  to  the 
American  people.  Looked  at  in  this  way  it 
represents  a  return  to  local  responsibility 
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Ita  Bucceas  depends  not  upon  the  adminls- 
tr»UTe  ^nliu  of  the  Preeldent  but  rather 
npon  the  oooperattve  energies  of  offlctala  and 
dtlaana  throughout  the  Nation. 


PetiHoB  of  the  Natioiul  Citizent  Commit- 
tee for  the  Shasta  Daisy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAasACHTTsrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  PHTI.BTN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  from  Mrs.  Esther  Mac- 
donald.  In  behalf  of  the  National  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  the  Shasta  Dalljr  for 
the  National  Flower,  a  petition  and  some 
very  strong  strgriments  In  behalf  of  this 
lovely  outstanding  American  flower. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  this 
Impressive  communication  in  the  Racoao. 

I  was  happy  to  note  that  reference 
was  made  to  the  ?reat  genius.  Luther 
Burbank,  bom  in  Lancaster.  Mass..  who 
not  only  created  the  Shasta  E>alsy  but 
whose  genius  brought  many  marvels  and 
Incredible  horlcultural  creations  greatly 
changing  plant  life  and  revolutionizing 
and  improving  many  growing  things  and 
creating  new  varieties  of  plants,  flowers, 
fruits,  berries  and  other  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  productive  horticulture. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  mentioned  the  en- 
thusiastic efforts  of  the  school  children 
at  Lancaster,  who  are  so  vigorously  sup- 
porting the  Shasta  Daisy  and  the  co- 
operation of  adults,  children,  individuals, 
and  groups  on  the  west  coast  and  other 
States,  who  have  Joined  in  pressing  for 
the  Shasta  Daisy  to  be  the  national 
flower. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  Is  a  powerful  leader 
in  this  cause,  and  I  want  to  commend 
her  and  the  group  that  she  has  enlisted 
In  the  Shasta  camp^gn  for  their  fine 
work. 

The  Shasta  Daisy  stands  out  in  every 
respect  as  a  thing  of  beauty,  configura- 
tion, vigor,  heartiness,  and  stability  to 
be  the  natlcxial  emblem.  Instead  of  al- 
lowing a  further  delay,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  Congress  to  settle  the  matter  now 
by  selecting  the  Shasta  Daisy. 

This  would  please  millions  of  school 
children  and  earnest,  patriotic  adults 
who  have  worked  tirelessly  for  this 
flower. 

Best  of  all.  it  would  give  this  Nation 
a  floral  emblem  that  no  other  nation 
presently  has  and  that  would  exhibit  all 
the  fine  attributes  the  natural  floral  re- 
sources that  this  Nation  possesses. 

I  hope  that  the  beautiful  Shasta  Daisy 
may  soon  be  selected  as  the  national 
flower  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  House  of  Representativet,  Commit- 
tee on  Liltrary  and  MemoriaU: 

We  the  undersigned  mcoiben  of  the  Cur- 
rent Topics  Club,  Lancaster.  Mass.,  hereby 
renew  our  petition  to  mAk*  the  Shast*  Daisy 
mir  National  Flower.  The  Idea  to  protnote 
the  Shasta  Daisy  was  flrat  concelTed  In  the 
minds  of  schooIdiUdrvn  in  California  whera 
Luther    Burbank.    who   created   this    lovely 


flower,  lived  and  worked  so  many  wonders 
with  plants  and  fruits  and  flowers. 

The  schoolchildren  In  Lancaster,  Mass.. 
where  Mr.  Burbank  was  bom.  have  lifted 
their  voices  In  support  of  the  Shasta  Daisy. 
East  and  West  have  worked  together  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  adults.  Individuals,  and 
groups,  people  In  aU  walks  of  life.  Tou  have 
received  many  communications  and  endorse- 
ments over  the  past  5  years. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  decision 
will  be  made  In  this  session  of  Congress  and 
that  your  committee  In  Its  wisdom  and  fair- 
ness, unbiased  by  commercial  or  political 
considerations,  wUl  clioose  the  flower  which 
seems  to  express  best  the  beauty  and  the 
distinction  which  symbolizes  the  spirit  of 
our  great  Nation. 

Vera  B.  PhUUps,  Ruth  Williams.  Ruth  M. 

Merrill.  Mrs.  Homer  F.  Kirk.  Evelyn  H. 

Fentlman,    May   L.   Smith.    Jessica   K. 

Imen,    Mrs.    Edward    Stevenson.    Oble 

Chlapetta.    Mrs.    Albert    S.    Bowman. 

Marjorle    A.    PoweU,    Mrs.    Ralph    C. 

Breed.  Mabel  R.  Conklln. 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Sheperd.  Blanche  E.  Wlllard. 

Marlon  L.  Doty,  Marlon  E.  Fltts,  Mrs. 

Arthur  Longton.  Agnes  Rlchter.   lilra. 

John  B.  DlPletro,  Estelle  Brlggs.  Mrs. 

Paul   Pannerty.  Iva  S.  Pumlval.  Mrs. 

Alfred  L.  Perry.  Jr.,  Letha  B.  Wendell. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Mitchell. 
Norma  Senft.   iiab^   Saflord.   Sarah   O. 

Harley.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hayden.  Cornelia  C. 

Parker.    Ekther    B.    Macdonald.     Mrs. 

Richard  Schaumburg. 
Dlzabeth  B.  Scally,  Irene  Brady,  Muriel 

A.    McLaughlin.    Jennie   B.    Newcocnb. 

Martan    Larson.    Margaret    F.    Walsh, 

Doris    Beckner.    Dorothy   S.    MudgeCt, 

Mrs.    Matthew    OUmour.    Mrs.    Ftank 

Heald.    Mrs.    Audrey   S.    Oarbo'.    Mrs. 

Zana    Famsworth.    Ethel    C.    Bartol. 

Sarah    T.    Chlckerlng.    Bessie    Fams- 

Worth  MacAsklU. 


Baseball  at  Bat  ia  Milwaukee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKl 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  23. 196S 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
prestigious  Wall  Street  Journal  yester- 
day carried  on  its  editorial  i>age  an  arti- 
cle which  explains  why  and  how  Mil- 
waukee and  Wisconsin  are  fighting 
organized  baseball  in  the  courts. 

Written  by  Steven  M.  Lovelady,  the 
article,  "Baseball  at  Bat,"  provides  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  events  of  re- 
cent weeks  as  Milwaukee  fights  in  the 
courts  to  keep  a  major  league  baseball 
team. 

Of  particular  note  is  Mr.  Lovelady's 
conclusions  about  what  may  happen  if 
the  Milwaukee  judge  orders  the  Braves 
to  play  the  1966  season  in  Milwaukee 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  this  subject  a  num- 
ber of  times  in  the  pest  It  is  my  belief 
that  what  our  people  in  Milwaukee 
Coimty  and  Wisconsin  are  doing  goes 
beyond  our  local  situation. 

We  are  fighting  to  restore  sanity  and 
public  responsibility  to  the  national  pas- 
time. This  is  a  cause  in  which  all  base- 
ball enthusiasts  can  take  an  interest,  no 
matter  where  they  live. 


The  national  interest  in  this  question 
was  reemphasized  recently  when  the 
March  issue  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine  featured  the  question  "Should 
Professional  Baseball  Be  Put  Under 
Antitrust  Laws?"  in  its  "Washington  Pro 
and  Con"  feature. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  on  the  aflarm- 
ative  side  of  that  question.  The  negative 
was  represented  by  an  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  At- 
lanta. Oa.  [Mr.  Wbltner].  In  the 
thought  that  this  debate  would  be  of 
interest  to  our  colleagues,  I  am  also  in- 
serting it  In  the  Record. 

I  might  note  that  this  article  has 
brought  dozens  of  letters  to  my  office 
from  all  over  the  country,  supporting 
my  contention  that  basel>all  should  be 
stripped  of  its  antitrust  exemption.  Not 
one  letter  has  been  received  opposing  my 
position. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  the  people 
of  our  Nation  understand  what  we  In 
Wisconsin  are  attempting  to  do.  that 
they  approve  and  support  efforts  to  clean 
up  professional  baseball. 

The  items  follow : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  22.  1966] 

Baseball    at    Bat:     Mq-waitkek    ANTrrxusr 

Sorrs  Mat  PRorouNDLT  Chaiick  thx  Gams 

(By  Steven  M.  Lovelady) 

Mn.wAUKn. — Professional  baseball  has  fl- 
nally  been  forced  to  come  to  bat  for  Itself, 
and  against  the  pitcher  it's  tried  mightily  to 
avoid  for  44  years — the  law. 

Feelings  In  the  critical  series  run  so  high 
there's  even  a  rhubarb  among  the  umpires, 
and  a  playoff  seems  certain.  But  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  Judge  Elmer  W.  Roller  calling 
them  In  Wisconsin  Circuit  Court  here,  base- 
ball Is  behind  In  the  count,  about  two  strikes 
and  no  balls. 

Judge  Roller  presides  over  the  antitrust 
suit  by  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  Milwau- 
kee County  to  ban  the  National  League's 
Braves  from  moving  to  Atlanta,  or  anywhere 
else,  unless  they  provide  a  substitute  major 
league  franchise  for  Milwaukee.  The  judge 
has  already  ordered  the  league  to  "be  pre- 
pared** for  an  order  to  play  In  MUwaukee, 
but  a  Georgia  court  has  ordered  the  Braves 
to  play  In  Atlanta. 

At  least  two  National  League  club  man- 
agements regard  It  entirely  possible.  If  not 
In  fact  likely,  that  conflicting  orders  will 
prevent  the  Braves  from  playing  at  all  this 
season  anywhere.  Incredible  as  that  may 
seem,  nnanclally  and  otherwise,  this  would 
be  a  disaster  for  the  league  and  a  catastro- 
phe for  the  Braves.  An  order  to  play  In  Mil- 
waukee this  year  could.  National  League  At- 
torney Bowie  K.  Kuhn  afllrms,  "lesid  to  the 
utter  destruction  and  ruination  of  baseball." 

The  wetghty  Immediate  prospects,  more- 
over, p&le  by  comparison  with  the  possibility 
lurking  In  the  wings:  An  aU-out  attack  on 
the  monot>ollstlc  position  baseball  was  given 
or  has  assumed  under  a  1922  Supreme  Court 
decision,  that  It  Is  not  Interstate  commerce. 
Such  an  attack  might  not  stop  merely  at 
curbing  major  league  wanderlust.  It  could 
upset  some  of  organized  baseball's  most 
cherished  foundations,  notably  the  reserve 
clause  Indenturing  players  to  one  team  and 
the  exclusive  territorial  rights  the  leagues 
give  their  teams. 

So  far.  however.  Milwaukee  has  only  i>er- 
functorlly  attacked  baseball's  monopoly  as 
Illegal.  True.  It  has  contended  for  the  rec- 
ord that  league  decisions  and  limits  on  fran- 
chise locations  are  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade.  And  since  the  suit  is  under  Wis- 
consin State  antitrust  law.  the  1922  decision 
about  Interstate  commerce  has  scant  effect. 
But  the  State  has  not  stressed  these  points. 
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possibly  because  to  do  so  woiild  put  It  In 
the  awkward  position  of  telling  a  Judge,  In 
effect,  "Baseball  is  an  Invidious  monopoly, 
and  we  are  suing  to  make  sure  we  keep  a 
piece  of  the  action." 

THE   PLJONTirr'S    ETRATECT 

Rather,  the  plaintiffs'  strategy  so  far  has 
been  to  agree,  even  to  plead,  that  baseball 
Is  a  legal  monopoly  because  It  Is  generally 
reoognized  as  such.  With  this  understood, 
they  are  trying  to  hoist  baseball  with  Its 
own  petard.  For  the  law  holds  that  to  retain 
any  sanction,  a  monopoly  mvist  behave  rea- 
sonably, not  capriciously. 

Specifically,  one  Interested  lawyer  explains, 
precedents  Indicate  that  "when  a  legal  mo- 
nopoly Is  supplying  a  market  that  Is  eco- 
nomically productive.  It  can't  remove  Itself 
from  the  market  without  providing  another 
supplier."  It  Is  Ulegal  for  the  Braves  to  pull 
out  of  Milwaukee.  Coxmty  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Robert  P.  Russell  contends.  In  the  same 
way  It  would  be  Illegal  for  the  manufacturer 
of  a  patented  product  to  withdraw  a  local 
franchise  and  then  enter  agreements  with 
other  patent  licensees  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tributor from  getting  a  franchise  from  any- 
one else. 

Thus,  county  lawyers  demand,  allow  base- 
ball to  keep  Its  monopoly  jx/wers.  but  order 
It.  as  a  recognized  monopoly,  to  refrain  from 
abandoning  an  economically  productive  area 
without  producing  an  alternative  supplier — 
namely,  a  replacement  major  league  fran- 
chise. 

So  far.  the  main  battleground  has  been 
the  phrase  "that  Is  economically  productive." 
The  Braves  management  testifies  that  It  lost 
$3.5  million  In  the  last  3  years  In  Milwaukee. 
a  circumstance  which  would  Justify  Its  with- 
drawal even  as  a  monopoly.  The  State  and 
county  contend  this  Is  merely  a  paper  loss, 
and  that  under  more  "accepted"  methods  of 
accounting,  the  Braves  have  about  broken 
even  or  turned  a  slight  profit. 

State  witnesses.  Including  some  business- 
men willing  to  undertake  a  new  Milwaukee 
franchise,  have  offered  detailed  and  generally 
convincing  testimony  that  baseball  can  be 
profiUble  here.  They  contend  a  team  can 
earn  money  on  attendance  of  800.000  a  year, 
though  the  Braves  say  1,400,000  Is  necessary. 
The  Braves  attendance  peak  here  was  2,050,- 
000  In  1956,  but  It  slumped  to  555,584  last 
year,  when  fans  boycotted  the  team  because 
of  Its  announced  Intention  to  move. 

Another  Important  Issue  Is  what  Impact 
the  move  would  have  on  the  MUwaukee  econ- 
omy. The  Braves  are  offering  witnesses  con- 
tending It  would  do  no  significant  damage. 
The  State  put  Washington  Economist  Robert 
R.  Nathan  on  the  stand  to  testify  that  his 
consulting  firm  found  the  move  would  cost 
the  city  $18  million  In  Income.  2.600  Jobs,  and 
more  than  $600,000  In  tax  revenue.  Judge 
Roller  has  struck  down  other  Brave  conten- 
tions, such  as  the  one  that  his  State  court 
has  no  Jurisdiction  over  baseball  because  it 
Is  a  "national  sport." 

Meanwhile,  AUanta  Judge  Sam  McKenzle 
has  ordered  the  Braves  to  honor  their  con- 
tract with  the  Pulton  County  Stadium  Au- 
thority, which  calls  for  the  Braves  to  play 
there  25  years  starting  this  season.  Both 
Judge  Roller  and  Judge  McKenzle  were 
elected  by  constituencies  apparently  anxious 
to  have  major  league  baseball  in  their  cities, 
a  fact  which  may  or  may  not  have  bearing 
on  their  decisions. 

In  Houston,  a  Federal  Judge,  James  Noel, 
granted  the  Pulton  County  Stadium  Author- 
ity's request  for  a  temporary  injunction  en- 
forcing the  Atlanta  contract.  He  said  Mil- 
waukee's antitrust  accusations  were  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Braves  there.  Judge  Roller  observes,  how- 
ever, that  the  Federal  court  decision  does 
not  answer  the  question  of  whether  the  move 
violates  Wisconsin  law. 
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Thus,  If  Judge  Roller  Issues  a  permanent 
Injxmctlon  calling  for  the  Braves  to  play  in 
MUwaukee,  an  attempt  to  play  In  AUanta 
would  op>en  the  team  to  the  massive  finan- 
cial penalties  of  the  Wisconsin  law.  MUwau- 
kee's  lawyers,  moreover,  could  ask  enforce- 
ment of  the  Injimctlon  by  courts  In  each  of 
the  seven  other  States  that  have  National 
League  teams.  Conflicting  rulings  from  two 
such  courts  could  make  the  league  schedule 
Impossibly  coriiplicated. 

An  Ohio  court,  for  example,  might  order 
the  Cincinnati  Reds  to  play  ,the  Braves' 
home  games  In  Milwaukee.  At  the  same 
time,  a  court  In  Illinois  could  favor  the  Geor- 
gia ruling  to  order  the  Chicago  Cubs  to  play 
the  Braves  In  Atlanta.  In  the  words  of  one 
club  owner,  the  schedule  would  be  "wrecked 
beyond  repair."  Such  a  conflict  could  even- 
tually be  worked  out  In  a  Federal  court,  but 
that  would  be  time  consuming,  and  the  base- 
ball season's  opening  day  Is  April  12. 

Even  If  the  Braves  simply  did  not  play, 
the  other  teams  would  face  large  expenses 
In  revamping  their  travel  arrangements. 
Some  obser%'ers  conceive  of  a  compromise, 
with  the  league  offering  Milwaukee  a  team 
later,  say  In  1967,  In  return  for  letting  the 
Braves  go  now.  So  far.  however,  the  owners 
have  adamantly  refused  this  Idea. 

To  make  the  situation  even  more  threat- 
ening for  baseball.  Milwaukee  has  also  filed  a 
Federal  antitrust  suit,  which  is  dormant 
pending  the  end  of  the  State  trial.  MUwau- 
kee could  change  tactics  In  this  suit  to  press 
the  contention  that  the  league  is  guilty  of 
Illegal  restraint  of  trade,  and  demand  that 
baseball  be  stripped  of  Its  monopolistic 
privileges.  Then,  presumably,  the  Braves 
would  be  free  to  move  and  the  Milwaukee 
businessmen — or  anyone  else — would  be  free 
to  form  their  own  franchise  and  bid  for  es- 
tablished players  on  the  open  market. 
.  Baseball  has  long  feared  the  1922  prece- 
dent would  no  longer  protect  It  from  such  a 
challenge.  Since  then,  the  U^S.  Supreme 
Court  has  obviously  evolved  a  far  broader 
definition  of  Interstate  commerce,  and  with 
the  advent  of  television,  baseball  has  in  fact 
become  more  Involved  In  interstate  opera- 
tions. In  recent  years,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  professional  football  and  box- 
ing are  Indeed  Interstate  commerce.  In  1963, 
however.  It  refused  to  reconsider  the  1922 
baseball  decUlon,  suggesting  the  matter 
would  be  appropriate  for  legislation.  So  far. 
Congress  has  not  taken  the  hint. 

If  antitrust  laws  were  appUed  strictly  to 
baseball,  the  leagues  could  no  longer  limit 
the  number  and  location  of  franchises.  Nor 
could  they  maintain  their  reserve  clause 
Traditionally,  this  clause  has  meant  that 
once  a  player  signs  a  contract  with  one 
team,  he  cannot  offer  his  services  to  any 
other.  Last  year.  mc»eover,  baseball  started 
a  "free  agent"  draft  which  all  but  elimi- 
nates even  the  chance  for  a  player  to  bar- 
gain one  team  against  another  befcn-e  sign- 
Ing  his  first  contract. 

SETTLEMENT   OtTT   OP   COURT 

In  a  1949  test  of  the  reserve  clause  a 
State  court  ruled  that  basebaU  was  Inter- 
state commerce,  the  1922  decision  notwith- 
standing. To  avoid  a  Supreme  Court  test 
baseball  paid  $60,000  In  an  out-of-court  set- 
tlement with  Danny  Gardella.  who  had  been 
barred  from  VS.  basebaU  for  5  years  after 
Jumping  his  contract  to  play  In  Mexico 
Team  owners  maintain  the  clause  Is  needed 
to  prevent  a  few  wealthy  teams  from  buying 
up  aU  the  best  players.  Critics  reply  that 
no  serlo\i8  Imbalance  of  wealth  would  occur 
were  it  not  tor  another  league  rule  distrib- 
uting TV  and  radio  Income  among  teams  on 
the  basis  of  won-lost  records. 

Some  critics  question  tl»e  owners'  asser- 
tion that  loss  of  current  antitrust  protection 
would  hamper  the  game  serloxisly.    Profes- 


sional football  has  not.  to  say  the  least,  suf- 
fered dlscemlbly  since  being  ruled  inter- 
state commerce.  In  that  case,  the  court  al- 
lowed some  exemption  frcan  antitrust  en- 
forcement because  of  the  imusual  nature  of 
the  enterprise;  football  even  operates  a  player 
draft,  but  with  reserve  clauses  much  lees 
greedy  than  basel>all's. 

Ralph  L.  Andreano.  a  University  of  Wis- 
consin economist,  studied  the  effect  of  en- 
tirely removing  l>aseball's  antitrust  exemp- 
tion In  "No  Joy  in  Mudvllle.**  pviblished 
before  the  Braves'  hassle  arose.  He  con- 
cluded. "Major  league  basebaU  would  not 
materially  differ  in  its  structure  or  perform- 
ance in  the  long  run  if  the  coiirts  were  to 
strike  at  the  institutional  heart  of  Its 
monopoly  position." 

Whatever  its  ultimate  legal  and  economic 
effects,  the  MUwaukee  episode  is  doing  base- 
ball no  good  on  most  of  the  nation's  sports 
pages.  Hearst  columnist  Jimmy  Cannon  pro- 
claims that  what  the  Braves  have  done  to 
MUwuakee  "would  make  a  man  with  a  zinc- 
lined  stomach  vomit.-  Dick  Young  of  the 
New  York  DaUy  News  agrees;  baseball,  he 
says,  "moved  In  like  a  gay  young  blade, 
ravished  the  land,  and  Is  atxmt  to  move  on 
to  other  parts  where  money  Is  fresher  and 
the  suckers  riper." 

At  least  in  a  pxibllclty  sense,  baseball  Is 
unlikely  to  forget  anytime  soon  its  time  at 
bat  In  Judge  RoUer's  courtroom.  And  when 
the  legal  skeins  are  flnally  untangled,  who 
knows  what  the  resiUt  may  be?  Contemplat- 
ing the  day-to-day  complications  of  the  case, 
one  Chicago  lawyer  sighs.  The  national 
pastime  ain't  what  It  used  to  be."  If  the 
good  burghers  of  MUwaukee  have  anything 
like  their  way.  It  certainly  never  wUJ  be  again. 

[FrxHn  the  American  Legion  magazine. 
March  1966 1 
Should  Professional  Baseball  Be  Put  Undei 
ANTrrRUST  Laws? 
tes 
(By  Representative  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin.  Fourth  District) 
Of  all  professional  team  sports,  organized 
baseball  alone  is  exempt  from  the  restrictions 
of  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws.     This  highly 
privileged  position  restate  from  a  1922  U.S. 
Supreme    Coxirt    decision    that    professional 
basebaU    was    a    "personal    effort,"    a    sport 
rather  than  a  commercial  venture,    Although 
baseball  and  the  times  have  changed  dras- 
tically,  the   decision   has  remained,   mainly 
because  It  has  never  l)een  seriously  chaUenged 
either  in  the  courts  or  by  Congress. 

BasebaU  was  principally  a  sport  In  1922; 
today  it  is  flrst  and  foremost  a  big  business. 
Major  league  franchises  cost  miUions  of  dol- 
lars and  generally  are  owned  by  syndicates 
of  wealthy  businessmen.  These  businessmen 
tend  to  view  their  teams  as  they  would  any 
other  investment.  In  terms  of  the  profits  to 
be  made.  Baseball,  indeed,  has  become  very 
profitable,  particularly  because  of  lucrative, 
television  and  radio  contracts. 

In  1965.  for  example,  organized  profes- 
sional basebaU  reaped  a  total  of  $25,310,000 
from  the  sale  of  game  broadcasting  rights. 
Broadcasters,  in  turn,  charged  sponsors  $85 
million  for  advertUlng  rlght,s.  The  result 
has  been  that  team  owners  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  fan  In  the  armchair  at 
home  than  the  fan  m  the  stands.  BasebaU 
today  Is  being  operated  not  so  much  to 
quicken  the  clicks  of  the  turnstiles  at  the 
ball  pork  as  to  affect  the  cUck  of  TV  channel 
selector*. 

Further  evidence  of  the  ties  between  base- 
baU and  broadcasting  are  the  many  persons 
with  extensive  holdings  in  radio  and  tele- 
vision stetions  and  networks  who  are  officials 
and  major  stockholders  of  American  and 
National  League  teams.  In  1964.  for  example, 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  bought 
the  New  York  Yankees,  marking  the  first  time 
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a  network  had  gained  actual  control  of  a 
baseball  team. 

The  power  of  TV  over  baseball  also  Is  ap- 
parent In  the  decision  to  moT»  the  MUwaulce* 
Braves  to  Atlanta.  Oa.  Milwaukee,  which 
once  set  the  National  League  attendance 
record.  Is  recognized  as  a  good  baa^all  town. 
but  It  has  a  limited  TV  market  because  of 
geographical  location.  Atlanta,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  the  focal  point  of  a  large  area  of  the 
South  and  rich  with  potential  broadcasting 
money.  That  apparently  Is  the  reason  the 
Braves'  owners  want  to  move  there.  They 
are  shamefully  disregarding  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Braves'  fans  In  Wisconsin  who 
loyally  have  supported  the  team  for  years. 

There  Is,  of  course,  nothing  wrong  In  tele- 
vising games  or  making  a- profit.  But  some- 
thing Is  wrong  with  claiming  an  exemption 
from  antitrust  laws  as  a  sport  and  then 
using  that  privilege  for  strictly  business  pur- 
poses which  flaunt  the  public  Interest.  That 
is  the  reason  I  have  Introduced  a  bUl  Into 
Congress  which  would  strip  the  basebcUl  In- 
dustry of  Its  antitrust  exemption. 

Stringent  measures  are  necessary  In  order 
to  restore  public  confidence  to  what  once  was 
our  national  pastime.  Congress  cannot  do 
more  damage  to  the  sport  than  Its  owners 
have  done  already. 

CuacKKT  J.  Zablocki. 

MO 

(By     Representative     Chakl*s     Lonostkeet 

Weltnxb,    Democrat,    of    OeorgU,    FUth 

Dlstiiot) 

On  January  4.  106S,  a  bill.  Hit.  6.  was  In- 
troduced In  Ooogreas  which  would  place  pro- 
feeslonai  baseball  tuider  the  complete  Jurl*- 
dlctlon  of  Federal  antitrust  laws.  In  my 
opinion  such  leglslatloo.  If  enacted  into  law, 
would  prove  detrimental  to  the  future  of 
profeeeloinal  baseball.  In  the  first  place.  It 
would  place  such  Important  business  prac- 
tlcee  as  player  drafts,  reserve  clauses,  and 
territorial  franchises  under  the  cloak  of  legal 
uncertainty.  Also,  such  legislation  would 
negate  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  at  1023 
and  1953  which  held  th&t  profeeelonal  base- 
ball was  "noi  a  subject  ot  ooounerce,"  and 
thus  was  not  subject  to  the  antitrust  laws. 

Profeoslonal  baseball  today  Is  a  highly 
competitive  enterpris*,  both  on  and  off  the 
field.  Ccmpctltton.  not  monopoly,  is  ths 
best  assurance  of  success  to  baseball  oiwnen 
and  players  alike. 

In  order  to  maintain  equalization  of  com- 
petitive streogtli  between  teams,  it  la  neces- 
sary for  clubs  to  engage  in  substantial  co- 
operation— for  example.  In  the  dlstiibutlon 
of  player  talent  and  In  the  granting  of  terri- 
torial rights  to  team  franchises.  Under  the 
Ooounlailoner  of  llMelMill,  baseball  has 
managed  Its  own  house,  and  done  so  quite 
weU. 

In  opposing  HJi.  8.  I  realize  that  during 
the  laso's  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rendered 
two  Important  opinions  which  place  profes- 
sional basketball,  football,  and  tee  hockey 
squarely  under  the  jtaisdlctlon  erf  the  Federal 
antitrust  laws.  Aware  that  these  optnloos 
collided  with  thoee  on  prof  easlonxU  beaeball, 
the  jCourt  stated,  "the  orderly  way  to 
eliminate  error  or  discrimination.  If  any 
there  be,  is  by  legislation,  and  not  by  court 
dMclston." 

During  the  current  session  of  Congress, 
UUs  have  been  Introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  which,  with  certain  Im- 
portant exceptions,  would  place  ail  profes- 
sional team  sports  under  the  Jurisdiction  ot 
the  antttnist  law*.  Antltsruxt  laws  will  not 
apply  to  agreements  and  rules  pertaining  to: 

Equalization  at  competitive  player 
strengths; 

Employment,  selecttcn  or  eUglbUlty  ot 
players,  or  the  reservation,  selection  or  as- 
signment of  player  contracts; 

The  right  to  operate  within  specific  geo- 
graphic arecks. 


This  proposal,  strongly  supported  by  ex- 
ComnUssloner  I\>rd  Prick  and  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  clear  up  uncer- 
tainty pertaining  to  business  practices  out- 
lined above,  would  prohibit  Improper  re- 
straint and  woiUd  allow  all  professional 
team  sports  to  continue  to  operate  effectively 
by  self -regulation. 

H.R.  6.  however,  poses  a  serious  threat  to 
self-regulation  because  all  business  prac- 
tices of  professional  baseball  would  be 
subject  to  antitrust  laws. 

Profeeelonal  baseball  has  benefited  Im- 
mensely from  self-regulation.  If  profeeelonal 
baseball  Is  to  continue  to  serve  the  national 
Interest,  we  must  assure  the  continuance 
of  those  natural,  competitive  Instincts  which 
have  made  it  the  national  sport. 

Charles  Lonostkeet  Weltner. 
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Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorial  Is  from  the  March  10  Issue  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  a  leading  dairy  pub- 
lication. I  feel  that  the  tone  of  the  arti- 
cle is  rightfully  enthusiastic  about  the 
overwhelming  acceptance  of  the  class  I 
plan  which  was  included  in  last  simi- 
mer's  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act.  The 
painstaking  care  with  which  the  Puget 
Sound  dairy  farmers  worked  out  their 
own  plan  is  a  good  example  of  the  use 
of  local  Initiative  to  carry  out  a  Federal 
program. 

If  all  Federal  programs  could  be  imple- 
mented with  the  same  degree  of  local 
participation,  we  would  have  many  fewer 
problems  in  obtaining  local  cooperation. 
I  hope  that  the  wagers  of  the  present 
war  on  poverty  will  take  note  of  the 
success  that  occurred  in  this  case  when 
the  oewle  involved  work  out  their  own 
program  as  it  is  needed  in  their  own 
community.  This  is  the  key  to  Federal- 
local  success. 

NtNCTT-ONS  PaacKNT  or  Daistmkn  Von 
roB  Cukss  I  IK  Sbattlb 

If  anyone  ever  doubted  what  dairy  farmers 
think  about  using  class  I  bases  In  Pederal 
milk  order  areas,  farmers  In  the  Seattle  (Pu- 
get  Sound)  mllkshed  have  provided  a  re- 
sounding answer.  By  a  01-percent  majority, 
they  have  Indicated  they  want  to  move  ahead 
with  a  base  plan  that  has  been  developed  by 
a  committee  of  dairymen. 

As  reported  In  our  article  appearing  on 
t>age  360  of  this  Issue,  there  were  18  country 
meetings  held  after  the  plan  was  put  to- 
gether. Of  the  986  dairymen  who  cast  secret 
ballots.  845  voted  yes.  86  voted  no,  and  56 
were  undecided.  Of  those  who  had  an  opin- 
ion, therefore,  91  percent  voted  in  favor. 

Naturally,  this  first  major  test  of  the  popu- 
larity of  class  I  bases  Is  gratifying  to  us  at 
Hoard's  Dairyman  because  we  have  fought 
so  long  and  hard  to  get  Congress  to  give 
dairymen  the  right  to  use  such  bases  If  they 
want  to  use  them. 

All  during  this  struggle,  opponents  have 
poor-mouthed  class  I  bases,  saying  dairy 
farmers  really  aren't  Interested  In  thecn.  As 
recent  as  last  December,  an  agricultural 
economist  at  the  University  of  nilnoU  wrote 
that  dairymen   would  not  vote  for  class  I 


and  he  used  a  hypothetical  Seattle 
market  situation  to  Ulustrate  why  dairymen 
would  vote  them  down.    How  wrong  he  was. 

After  the  verbal  and  written  beating  we 
have  taken  from  class  I  base  opponents  over 
the  past  few  years,  it  is  a  temptation  to  re- 
port each  erroneous  criticism  and  fallacious 
projection.  But  little  good  is  served  by  such 
rehashing  of  past  mistakes.  We're  more  in- 
terested in  building  a  better  future  for  dairy 
farmers  than  looking  back  on  past  history. 

Let's  see  what  we  can  learn  from  the  pio- 
neering effort  in  Seattle.  We  believe  there 
are  some  lessons  which  can  be  of  great  value 
to  other  markets. 

First.  Seattle  area  milk  producers  decided 
very  early  that  no  one  organization  was  going 
to  go  it  alone  in  developing  a  plan.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  entire  mllkshed  worked  it 
out.  On  the  drafting  committee  were  mem- 
bers of  the  predominant  cooperative  in  the 
area,  independent  producers,  and  members 
of  general  farm  organizations.  But  they 
spoke  as  Individuals,  not  for  their  groups. 
Thus,  the  plan  that  was  drafted  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  combined  applied  intelligence. 

Consider  the  consequences  of  this  first 
principle.  Dairymen  wisely  decided  they 
would  slam  the  door  on  any  possible  bicker- 
ing among  organizations.  Politics  were  out. 
Problems  which  develop  from  pride  of  spon- 
sorship were  avoided.  And  we  think  this 
Independence  of  ths  drafting  committee  had 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  oveirwhelmlngly  favor- 
able response  which  has  been  gained  thus 
far. 

Second,  we  would  emphasize  that  this  Is  a 
farmer  plan.  Though  the  conmilttee  drew 
on  the  talents  of  professional  and  technical 
dairy  marketing  specialists  for  Information 
and  counsel,  the  final  decisions  were  thoee 
of  dairy  farmers  only.  They  and  they  alone 
drafted  the  plan  and  only  farmers  were  per- 
mitted to  vote  in  the  country  meeting  after 
hours  were  spent  at  each  session  exploring 
every  point  In  the  plan. 

There  was  another  factor  which  contribut- 
ed a  great  deal  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
Seattle  class  I  base  proposal.  Dairymen  in 
Northwest  Washington  have  as  their  neigh- 
bors the  dairymen  of  British  Columbia  and 
Oregon.  Both  markets  use  class  I  bases. 
Thus,  Washington  dairymen  are  familiar 
with  how  they  work.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  so-called  unknown,  such  as  seems  to 
prevail  In  other  areas. 

In  our  Judgment.  Seattle  area  dairymen 
have  provided  a  great  service  to  dairy  farm- 
ers throughout  the  country.  Their  pioneer- 
ing work  Is  available  as  timesaver  to  other 
markets.  No  one  base  plan  wUl  probably 
suit  any  two  markets  but  the  spadework 
should  be  helpful. 


U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Is  Sick,  and  Getting 
I  Worse 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  cALirourzA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
continuing  Crisis  In  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  worsening  each  day.  The  stresa 
created  by  the  pressures  of  shipping  sup- 
plies to  Vietnam  dramatically  points  out 
that  a  vital  part  of  this  Nation's  econ- 
omy, the  merchant  marine,  so  necessary 
to  international  trade,  is  being  neglected. 
The  failure  of  this  administration  to 
armounce  a  clear-cut  policy  and  course 
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of  action,  at  this  time  of  crisis,  Is  diffi- 
cult to  understand. 

Concern  for  this  problem  is  growing 
across  the  land.  Los  Angeles  Times  Staff 
Writer  Thomas  J.  Foley,  in  the  March  20. 
1966,  issue  reports  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rine situation.  I  insert  his  tirtlcle  at  this 
jx)int  in  the  Record  for  wider  dissemi- 
nation of  this  information  to  Members 
of  the  House : 
U.S.    Mebchant    Majune    Is    Sick,    Getting 

Worse — Agino  Fleet  Is  Plagited  by  High 

Wages,  Obsolete  Equipment,  Out-of-date 

Laws 

(By  Thomas  J.  Foley) 

Washington. — A  war  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe  and  rapidly  Increasing  world 'Vade 
show  the  UJ3.  merchant  marine  today  to  be 
a  sick  Industry,  and  growing  sicker  as  other 
Industries  grow  stronger. 

Unable  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  Its 
ever-growing  foreign  rivals,  the  maritime  In- 
dustry has  been  kept  alive  only  by  huge  doses 
of  Pederal  dollars — nearly  $400  million  a 
year. 

But  supplying  the  needs  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  soldiers  In  Vietnam  has  brought 
the  Illness  near  a  crisis. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  diagnoses.  The 
Industry  has  been  almost  studied  to  death. 
Indeed,  one  of  Its  main  troubles  is  that  its 
condition  grows  steadily  worse  while  a  dis- 
pute rages  over  two  proposed  cures. 
plan  favored 

One,  favored  by  most  In  the  administra- 
tion, requires  an  operation  that  the  patient 
and  Its  powerful  friends  In  Congress  won't 
agree  to.  The  operation  Involves  cutting 
some  of  the  Industry's  subsidies. 

The  other  proposed  cure  calls  for  continued 
and  greater  doses  of  Federal  funds — more  of 
the  same  expensive  medicine. 

As  with  so  many  other  crises,  the  key  to 
the  solution  rests  In  the  hands  of  President 
Johnson.  And  he  Is  imwllllng  now  to  get 
deeply  Involved  In  this  most  complicated  and 
bitter  area  while  he  Is  so  heavily  engaged  In 
Vietnam. 

The  picture  Is  not  all  black.  Nuclear  pro- 
pulsion, automated  cargb  handling,  and  use 
of  giant,  easily  removed  containers  are  near 
at  hand  and  offer  hope  for  getting  rid  of 
some  of  the  causes  of  the  gap  between  U.S.- 
and  forelgn-fiag  operating  costs. 

But  until  the  shipping  companies,  the 
unions,  the  shlpbVlldlng  firms  and  the  Gov- 
ernment can  agree  on  a  long-range  policy 
for  correcting  the  Industry's  Ills,  these  op- 
portunities wUl  remain  beyond  Its  grasp. 

The  Industry  now  operates  under  the  1936 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  passage  of  which  fol- 
lowed more  than  two  decades  of  policymak- 
ing stumbling  and  fumbUng  that  had  put 
the  fleet  in  even  worse  straits  than  It  Is 
today. 

The  1936  act  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  promote  the  fleet,  and  it  estab- 
lished the  subsidy  system  for  both  building 
and  operating  the  ships.  A  1954  act  broad- 
ened the  subsidies  by  requiring  the  Govern- 
ment to  ship  at  least  half  of  its  cargoes  on 
US. -owned  ships. 

The  coiiBtructlon  subsidies  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $100  million  a  year,  and  the  operat- 
ing aid  $200  million.  The  cargo  preference 
costs  another  $80  million  or  more  each  year. 

Here  are  sopie  of  the  reasons  for  and 
anomaUes  of  the  situation : 

1.  It  costs  220  percent  more  to  build  a 
ship  In  the  United  States  than  It  does  abroad 

wage  cost  high  / 

2.  The  annual  wage  cost  of  a  45-man  US 
tanker  Is  $612,000.  For  an  Italian-manned 
crew,  the  cost  Is  $236,000. 

3.  For  every  passenger  enjoying  a  leisurely 
trip  to  Europe  on  the  liner  United  States, 
American  taxptyers  are  spending  the  equi- 
valent of  $260.  ^ 
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4.  It  costs  $30  a  ton  to  carry  UJ3.  wheat 
to  India  from  a  gulf  port  on  an  antiquated 
American  ship  and  less  than  half  of  that 
amount  on  a  modem  foreign  carrier. 

6.  Union  rules  require  46  men  on  a  VB. 
tanker.  A  slmUar  foreign  ship  can  be  oper- 
ated with  as  few  as  16  men. 

6.  Every  dollar  of  wage  Increase  won  by 
the  maritime  unions  Is  paid  out  of  the  UjS. 
Treasury.  The  subsidy  cost  per  merchant 
seaman  is  $8,000  a  year. 

fleet  aginc 

There  are  now  more  than  300  US,  ships. 
Including  13  aging  passenger  liners,  built  and 
operating  with  subsidies  along  designated 
and  regularly  scheduled  trade  routes.  The 
passenger  liners  use  $50  million  of  the  $200 
million  operating  sutjsidies. 

Other  U.S.  ships,  called  tramp  steamers, 
go  wherever  they  can  get  business  and  do 
not  operate  under  schedule. 

The  tramps  receive  no  formal  operating 
subsidy  but  benefit  from  the  cargo  preference 
laws.  Almost  all  are  aging,  Inefficient,  and 
slow. 

To  find  enough  shipe  to  supply  UJ5.  forces 
In  Vietnam,  the  Government  has  had  to  re- 
activate more  than  100  of  the  World  War  n 
Liberty  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet. 

Another  175  are  available  for  recondlUon- 
Ing,  and  the  official  line  from  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  is  that  there  Is 
"adequate''  shipping. 

NAVY    UNHAPPY 

l^ie  Navy,  pnlvately.  Is  much  less  satUfied 
and  believes  that  a  larger  buildup  In  Viet- 
nam will  leave  shipping  woefully  inadequate. 
U.S.-flag  ships  must  be  built  In  VS. 
shipyards.  Not  only  are  American  labor 
costs  higher  than  such  costs  abroad,  but  the 
shipyards  themselves  are  older  and  more  In- 
efficient. 

More  and  more  American  shipowners  are 
buying  foreign-made  vessels  and  chartering 
them  In  other  countries  under  what  are  called 
flags  of  convenience.  This  permits  the  own- 
ers to  use  foreign  crews  at  a  saving  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Another  problem  Is  that  life  at  sea  U  not 
easy,  and  U.S.-fiag  shipowners  are  finding  It 
more  and  more  difficult  to  find  Americans 
willing  to  man  their  ships,  particularly  In  this 
period  of  growing  labor  shortages. 

What  should  be  done? 

There  have  been  dozens  of  proposals  over 
the  years,  but  the  one  that  shook  the  mari- 
time world  to  the  bottom  of  Its  keel  came  last 
October  from  the  President's  Interagency 
maritime  task  force,  headed  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Alan  Boyd. 


Persldent  wUl  not  propose  the  task  force  rec- 
ammendatlons  untU  be  can  win  Industry 
agr©«nent  to  them. 

In  fact,  the  President  Is  putting  Indirect 
pressure  on  the  Industry  to  oome  around  by 
proposing  a  sharp  reduction  In  the  new  ship 
construction  subsidy  program  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

But  he  Is  not  going  to  announce  a  Govern- 
ment policy  now,  and  no  one  expects  him 
to  do  so  this  year. 

One  break  may  come  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  proposed  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, which  will  Include  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

With  considerable  resistance  already  exist- 
ing in  Congress  to  a  new  department,  every 
possible  controversy  was  left  out  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

But  once  It  Is  law,  rtBclals  have  Indicated, 
the  administration  will  be  more  willing  to 
come  out  with  Its  merchant  marine  policy. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  the  possibility  Con- 
gress Itself  may  try  to  break  the  stalemate. 
The  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee  has 
been  holding  hearings  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rine status,  particularly  its  adequacy  to  sup- 
ply troops  In  Vietnam.'  These  could  conceiv- 
ably develop  Into  legislation,  IX  not  this  year, 
then  next. 

Boyd,  who  Is  expected  to  head  the  new 
transportation  department  when  It  is  formed, 
Is  pessimistic  about  the  merchant  marine's 
future  xmless  his  task  force  recommenda- 
tions are  followed. 

In  a  recent  address  to  a  maritime  union 
convention,  he  said:  'The  alternative,  as  I 
see  it,  is  a  slow  voyage  to  the  scrap  heap. 
Maybe  that  Is  too  strong.  But  It  does  seem  to 
me  that  it  takes  a  pretty  strong  pair  of  rose 
colored  glasses  to  see  any  great  future  In  the 
existing  situation." 


Why    Gaam    Shonld    Have    an    Elected 
Governor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 


OF    NEW    TORK 


AMONO  OTHER  THINGS 

This  aU-<3overnment  body  tirged,  among 
other  things,  ending  passenger  service  by  not 
building  any  more  liners  (none  has  been 
biUlt  since  1958),  abandoning  the  cargo 
preference  laws,  permitting  subsidized  lines 
to  buy  and  repair  ships  in  foreign  shipyards, 
reducing  crew  sizes,  and  authorizing  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  dry-bulk  carriers  for  the 
first  time. 

Except  for  the  last,  each  of  these  proposals 
rocked  one  section  of  the  maritime  Industry 
or  another. 

Within  6  weeks,  the  President's  Maritime 
Advisory  Commission— made  up  of  ship- 
ping, union,  public,  and  Government  rep- 
resentaUves — came  up  with  its  own  propos- 
als. The  effect  of  these  would  be  to  build  up 
the  existing  subsidy  programs  unUl  they 
cost  possibly  as  much  as  Jl  billion  a  year. 

More  Important,  it  wis  made  clear  that 
the  Industry  would  fight  the  task  force  pro- 
posals U  the  President  chose  to  recommend 
tthem  to  Congress.  The  proposals  would 
have  to  go  through  the  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee  which  is  firmly  In  the  hands 
of  Congressmen  Interested  in  the  existing 
way  of  doing  things. 

The  result  of  this  conflict  Is  a  stalemate, 
with   the   fleet  stiffering   as   a   result.     The 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  can 
testify  from  personal  experience,  there 
are  no  more  patriotic  Americans  than 
those  who  live  on  Guam.  Many  of  them 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  in  both 
World  Wars  and  many  are  now  serving 
in  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam  and 
elsewhere. 

Guam  has  an  elected  legislature  and 
many  other  aspects  of  self-government, 
but  the  people  of  Guam,  although  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  still  not  authorized  to 
elect  their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor.  To  my  mind  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  when  they  should  be  given  that 
right.  Both  poUUcaJ  parties  on  Guam 
and  all  members  of  the  legislature  favor 
this  step. 

For  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  case, 
I  include  herewith  an  editorial  from  the 
Guam  Times  Weekly  of  March  5,  1966: 
Why  Guam  Should  Have  an  Elected 
oovksnor 

We  believe  Guam  ought  to  have  an  elected 
Governor.    The  sooner  the  better. 

The  reason,  of  course.  Is  obvious. 

Guam  Is  an  American  territory.  Americans 
have  their  own  local  governments,  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  area  they  serve. 
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That's  what  K  says  In  th«  history  bookB. 
anyway.  It  taya  th«  same  thing  tn  ttie 
clTlca  books.  And  In  all  the  thouaanda  of 
other  pablioatlona  which  tell  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  doing  thinga 

Americana  obooae  their  own  leaders 
through  free  eleottona.  It  says.  Everyone 
has  the  rt^t  to  cast  hi*  own  vote — expreat 
his  own  oplnlMi  In  his  own  way. 

That's  what  It  says  In  the  books,  and  that's 
what  American  children  believe. 

Except  tar  the  American  children  on  Ouam, 
that  Is.    They  know  better. 

They  know  that  acme  Americans  dont 
have  the  political  rlghta  that  the  books  talk 
atmut. 

They  know  that  some  Americans  dont 
have  the  rlghta  that  the  Ooii«tltuUon  of 
United  States  indicates. 

They  know  that  some  Amerloass  dont 
have  the  rlghta  that  more  than  aoo  yeaza  at 
American  usage  and  custom  have  guaran- 
teed to  all  Antsrlaaoa. 

Ail  but  tha  Americana  on  Ouam.  that  la. 

Far  Amerloana  on  Ouam  dont  hava  the 
traditional  rlghta.  Oh.  they  get  to  pick 
their  own  leglalatiire.  and  that's  quite  a  bit. 

But  they  dont  get  to  choose  the  head  of 
Xbt\x  local  government.  They  dont  get  to 
vote  for  their  own  President.  They  dont 
get  to  vote  for  their  representatives  in  Ooa- 
greaa. 

They  arent  really  Americans  In  the  politi- 
cal seoaa.  They  doat  have  the  same  rlghta 
other  Americans  do. 

The  reasoDs  cited  for  the  failure  of  full 
dtisenahlp  to  reach  the  shorea  of  Ouam  are 
many  and  unconvincing. 

Ouamanlans  were  at  first  not  sufDclently 
politically  mature,  it  was  said.  They  hf  d  not 
had  much  experteoce  In  governing  tbem- 
■elvea. 

Which  was  ^Vue  in  a  sense.  They  never 
got  the  chancAl 

But  it's  not  so  fashionable  to  say  that  any 
more.  After  all,  Ouam  has  been  under  Amer- 
loan  rule  for  over  65  years,  and  It  might  be 
a  bit  embarrassing  to  say  that  Ouamanlans 
don't  yet  know  how  to  govern  themselves. 

Bealdea.  talking  about  Ouamanlans  not 
knowing  this  and  that  in  these  daya  haa  an 
unpleasant  flavor  of  discrimination  about  It. 

And  everybody  knows  that  one  of  the 
tilings  that  America  stands  for  Is  the  right 
of  everyone  to  be  what  he  wants  to  be,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  religion.  It  says  so 
in  the  booka 

What's  mora,  ifs  a  UtUe  hard  to  teU  Just 
who  Ouamanlans  ara  nowadaya  If  Ouama- 
nlans are  only  thoaa  peopla  who  ara  des- 
cended froai  the  original  Inhabitants  of 
Ouam.  what  is  to  be  done  with  all  thoee  other 
Americans  who  live  on  Ouam? 

So  political  maturity  la  no  longer  the 
measure  of  why  the  people  of  Ouam  can't 
vote  for  their  own  government  oOclols. 

In  this  lattsr  day  it's  because  Ouam  Is 
■och  a  key  defense  bastion.  The  great  and 
good  Federal  Oovernment  oouldnt  be  ex- 
pected to  take  a  chance  on  all  the  money  it 
bas  inveated  in  Ouam,  could  tt7 

We  don't  see  why  not. 

The  Federal  Oovernment  takes  a  chance  on 
tha  huge  military  wrtahllshment  It  haa  In 
Pearl  Harbor.  Also  In  San  Diego,  Annapolis. 
Memphia.  and  aU  tha  other  cities  whera>ma- 
Jcr  military  bases  are  Voeatad. 

The  Federal  Ooremment  takes  a  chance 
on  moat  of  the  States  o(  the  Union.  There 
ara  important  bulwarks  of  national  defense 
located  in  them. 

Apparently  the  Americana  who  live  In  those 
pUces  are  trustworthy  enough  to  have  their 
own  elected  oOclals  desplta  the  presence  ot 
Federal  Investment. 

So  why  U  it  that  the  Federal  Investment 
tn  Ouam  Is  suddenly  going  to  be  endangered 
by  an  elective  Oovemort 

The  obvious  conclusion  would  have  to  ba 
that  the  Americana  who  Uv«  on  Ouam  are 
somewhat  less  trustworthy  than  the  Ameri- 


cans who  live  In  other  parts  of  the  American 
domain. 

Which,  of  course.  Is  absurd.  We  can  prove 
It. 

Just  consider  how  trustworthy  the  Ameri- 
cans who  live  on  Ouam  are  when  someone 
questions  the  use  of  Ouam  as  a  major  mili- 
tary base.  Americans  through  and  through, 
aren't  they? 

And  consider  how  completely  American 
the  Americans  on  Ouam  are  when  someone 
suggests'  that  Guam  is  a  colonial  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

Why.  you  never  saw  a  better  American 
than  thoee  who  'live  on  Ouam  when  some- 
thtng  like  that  happens. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  only 
time  the  Americans  who  live  on  Guam  are 
less  American  than  other  Americans  Is  when 
the  Americans  on  Guam  start  trying  to  have 
some  political  rights  and  privileges  of  being 
American. 

Such  as  electing  their  own  Oovemor. 

It  is  not  too  soon  for  Ouam  to  have  its 
own  Governor.  There  is  not  a  problem  of 
political  maturity.  There  Is  no  danger  of  the 
Federal  Investment  here. 

There  are  simply  50.000  Americans  here 
who  would  like  to  choose  the  man  who  gov- 
erns them,  rather  than  having  him  chosen  by 
the  President. 

That's  the  way  Americans  sre  supposed 
to  feel,  according  to  the  school  books. — 
Btson  W.  Bakes. 


GisU  io  Cattle  Hides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF   WASHINCTOlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23, 19S6 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
pletely arbitrary  action  of  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Commerce  in  placing  export 
controls  on  cattle  hides  and  skins,  waa 
the  subject  of  a  hearing  by  the  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Grains  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
this  week.  It  was  a  good  hearing,  and 
established  without  a  doubt  that  the  De- 
partment's sudden  acUoa  was  ill-c(Hi- 
sidered. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  today.  Mr. 
Speaker,  contains  a  particularly  knowl- 
edgable  description  of  what  this  is  aU 
about,  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
may  doubt  the  seriousness  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  move,  I  place  the 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Caxsxa  in  Cattl,*  Hmcs 

Though  a  spokesman  for  the  Nation's  shoe 
manufacturers  sajrs  the  current  furor  over 
cattle  hides  "Just  sstooishes  us."  the  uproar 
should  have  been  (airly  predictable.  The 
whole  affair  could  in  faot  be  an  unhappy 
portent  of  what's  in  store  for  the  economy 
generally. 

The  crisis  in  cattle  hides  began  building 
up  a  few  weeks  ago  when  shoe  manufacturers 
blamed  rising  hide  costs  for  shoe  price  In- 
creasea.  Since  the  administration  is  opposed 
to  rising  prices — that  appears  to  be  the  only 
official  definition  ot  InfJatlon — Federal  offi- 
cials decided  that  something  had  to  be  done. 

It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  anyone, 
however,  that  the  hide  and  shoe  price  in- 
creases were  two  more  arguments  for  curbing 
the  Government's  easy-money,  high-spending 
expansion  that  Is  now  pressing  upward  on 
prtcas  almost  everywhere^    Instead,  ths  ad- 


minlstratloh  reasoned  that  rising  hide  ex- 
ports were  reducing  the  supply  In  the  United 
Slates  and  helping  push  up  domestic  prices: 
the  obvious  remedy,  in  Washington's  view, 
was  to  restrict  exports. 

As  too  often  happens  when  the  Govern- 
ment moves  to  manipulate  the  economy,  the 
restrictions  were  Imposed  with  a  mlntiaum 
of  dexterity.  First  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment announced  that  hide  exports  would  re- 
quire Federal  licenses.  Then,  less  than  a 
week  later  and  before  the  Industry  or  anyone 
else  had  a  chance  to  see  how  limited  con- 
trols would  work,  the  Government  clamped 
tight  export  quotas  on  top  of  the  licensing 
system. 

In  the  economic  controllers'  eagerness  to  go 
to  work,  they  found  It  easy  to  Ignore  a  few 
old  policies  and  principles,  such  as  America's 
alleged  devotion  to  free  world  trade  and  the 
Government's  longstanding  etTort  to  lift  ex- 
ports and  hus  aid  the  Nation's  ailing  balance 
of  paymenta. 

Nor  are  Washing^n  officials  spparently 
much  disturbed  by  the  confusion  they  have 
created  In  the  industry..  Licenses  won't  be 
issued  under  the  quota  setup  until  mid-April, 
nearly  a  month  away.  While  the  Govern- 
ment says  some  emergency  Ucenses  will  be 
issued  In  the  meantime,  no  one  Is  too  sure  of 
how  to  go  about  getting  them,  and  hide  deal- 
ers contend  they  are  virtually  under  an  em- 
bargo. 

As  usual,  too,  controls  are  raising  sharp 
questions  of  equity. 

At  the  moment,  for  Instance,  the  export 
curbs  are  bringing  domestic  hide  prices  down. 
"Now  with  lower  bide  prices,"  says  President 
John  K.  Minnoch  of  the  National  Hide  Asso- 
ciation. "Why  shouldn't  shoe  prices  be  re- 
duced?" Whether  they  should  be  or 
not.  It's  understandable  that  hide  merchants 
are  piqued  enough  to  contend  the  shoemak- 
ers may  be  "profiteering." 

The  long-range  results  of  the  hide  hassle 
could  go  well  beyond  the  current  acrimony 
among  businessmen  and  the  destruction  of 
some  export  markets.  Controls  also  can 
cause  disorders  in  the  domestic  economy. 

The  shoe  Industry,  for  its  part.  Is  a  rela- 
tively smaUer  user  of  cattle  hides  than  it 
wss  a  few  years  ago.  In  this  situation  the 
export  curb  and  artificially  low  domestic 
prices  may  lead  eventually  to  a  reduction  in 
domestic  supplies  Instead  of  a  rise,  as  pack- 
ers slow  the  rate  of  cattle  slaughter.  The 
upshot  might  be  not  only  higher  prices  for 
hides  but  higher  prices  for  meat  as  well. 

Such  self-defeating  interventions  would  be 
discouraging  enough  If  they  were  limited  to 
a  single  segment  of  the  economy:  actually. 
they're  growing  progressively  more  i>ervaalve. 
That's  true  even  though  it  should  be  evident 
that  the  wage  and  price  guldepKwts  and  all 
the  other  gimmicks  aren't  producing  the 
economic  stability  the  administration  so 
earnestly  professes  to  seek. 

What  they  are  producing,  and  will  con> 
tlnue  to  produce  as  long  as  the  Government 
shuns  sensible  restraints  on  its  own  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies,  are  unhealthy  distor- 
tions in  the  economy.  It's  the  administra- 
tion's inability  or  unwillingness  to  see  those 
results,  rather  than  the  cattle-hide  contre- 
temps, that's  really  astonishing. 


GoTernment-Batuieii  Relation* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESOTrATIVEg 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  relations 
between  business  and  Government  are 
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more  important  than  ever  before  and  will 
become  even  more  important  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  Nation.  Frank  N. 
Ikard,  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
the  University  of  Texas  and  president  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  recog- 
nizing this  fact,  has  stressed  in  a  recent 
forthright  speech  that  businessmen  and 
Government  officials  need  to  discard 
some  of  their  outmoded  attitudes  toward 
each  other  in  order  to  solve  the  complex 
problems  facing  this  Nation.  He  further 
pointed  out  the  roles  that  business  and 
Government  are  playing  in  the  revolu- 
tion in  knowledge  and  learning.  '  This 
speech  was  delivered  on  March  16.  1966 
during  "Infocade  1966,"  a  3-day  series 
of  informational  conferences  sponsored 
by  the  West  Texas  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Frank  Ikard  is  exceptionally  well  qual- 
ified to  speak  on  this  subject.  He  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  Govern- 
ment, business,  and  education,  having 
been  a  former  Member  of  this  House  and 
now  one  of  the  outstanding  spokesmen  in 
the  Nation  for  business  and  a  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  one  of  the  largest 
State  university  systems  in  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  that  his  message  will  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  my  colleagues,  and 
I  therefore  offer  it  for  inclusion  lii  the 
Record  : 

business-govebnment  relations 


It  is  a  particular  privilege  to  be  here  this 
morning.  The  subject  of  business -govern- 
ment relations  touches  Just  about  everyone — 
even  those  who  may  think  they  have  Uttle 
to  do  with  either  business  or  government. 
The  nature  of  those  relations — how  well  they 
are  established,  maintained,  and  kept  in  the 
right  balance — Is  a  matter  that  afifects  us 
all. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  question  of  busi- 
ness-government relations  wouldnt  have 
been  raised.  Fifty  yeaie  ago,  It  might  have 
been  worth  talking  about,  but  relatively  few 
people  would  have  been  interested. 

A  few  facts  will  suggest  why  the  subject  Is 
more  Important  than  ever.     Oovernment  at 
all  levels — State,  local,  and  Federal — now  col- 
lects in  taxes  and  other  charges  about  one- 
third  the  entire  gross  national  product.    That 
includes    about    one-half    of    all    corporate 
profits.     Government— again  at  all   levels- 
will  spend  over  $135  billion  this  year  on  goods 
and  services.     Today,  government  and  gov- 
ernment   enterprises    produce    about    one- 
seventh  of  the  total  national  Income,  mainly 
In  the  form  of  services  of  mUltary  and  civilian 
personnel.     Local,    State,   and    Federal   gov- 
ernments will  spend  over  $25  bUllon  this  year 
on    education— and    so    wiu    Influence    the 
quality  of  the  labor  force.     Annual  Invest- 
ment in  research  and  development  is  now  at 
the  level  of  $17  bUllon,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  is  financed  by  government.     And  the 
four  major  industries  subject  to  the  most 
government     control— agriculture,     finance 
transportation,    and    communications,    and 
public  uUlltles— account  for  about  a  fifth  of 
all  our  privately  produced  national  Income 
This  may  strike  you  as  a  lot  of  money  and 
a   lot  of  government.     But  many  business- 
men agreed  with  the  late  Charles  Kettering 
when  he  observed  that  we're  lucky  we  dont 
get  as  much  government  as  we  pay  for. 

WTiether  we  have  too  much  or  too  little 
relations  between  government  and  Industry 
today  have  a  decided  bearing  on  the  outcome 
Of  almost  every  human  activity.  When  these 
relationships  are  in  a  state  of  severe  tension 
or  when  they  fall  out  of  balance,  activities  ^ 
every  level  reverberate  and  undergo  some 
change. 


The  majcs-  loss  is  usually  one  of  efficiency. 
It  takes  many  forms.    It  ranges  from  setting 
prices   that   are  lower   than  a  free  market 
might   dictate,    or   starting   a    project   that 
will  benefit  a  few  at  the  expense  at  many. 
It   has    been   my    good    fortune   to   serve 
and  to  observe  both  sides  of  this  relationship 
for   some    20    years.      Dxiring    meet    of    this 
period,  relations  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment  have    been    generally   harmonious. 
In  those  rare  spells  when   the  relationship 
has  been  strained.  It  has  been  due  mainly  to 
a  breakdown  in  understanding.    Some  strain 
also  results  from  a  tendency  of  both  to  mis- 
read the  others'  intentions.    Businessmen  are 
properly    alarmed    when    they    see    signs    of 
unnecessary  government  intrxision,  but  their 
anxiety  sometimes  leads  a  few  of  them  to 
overreact.       The    overreactlon    occasionally 
takes  the  form  of  foolish  statements  which 
reflect   no   credit  on   the   business  commu- 
nity at  all.    On  the  other  side,  some  govern- 
ment people   frequently  ixndereertimate   the 
capacity  of  the  free  markeit  system  to  meet 
the    needs    of    people.      Their    overreactlon 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  excessive  regu- 
laUon,    a    glorification    of    paperwork,    and 
foolish  statements  about  buslneaa  in  general. 
According  to  an  old  saying,  facts  have  a  way 
of  outrunning  thoughts.     Tlia*  is  happen- 
ing today.    The  old  atUtudes  of  many  busi- 
nessmen  toward    government,   and   the   old 
attitudes  oi  many  government  people  toward 
business,  are  no  longer  relevant.     They  are 
badly  out  of  date  because  they  are  based  on 
yesterday's  facts. 

Va^t  changes  are  taking  place  in  our  Na- 
tion. The  changes — amounting  even  to  a 
revolution  of  sorts— ere  shaking  the  founda- 
tions of  nearly  every  asp^  of  American  life: 
Our  politics,  our  economy,  our  society,  our 
culture.  The  revolution  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  But  only  now  are  we  begin- 
ning to  see  some  of  its  implications  for  both 
business  and  government. 

A  part  of  the  revolution  consists  in  sheer 
numbers  of  people.  We  are  gaining  in  popu- 
lation at  tile  rate  of  mtwe  than  3  million  each 
year.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were 
accustomed  to  thinking  of  ourselves  as  a 
nation  of  around  160  million.  But  now  we 
are  close  to  200  million.  In  less  than  35  years 
we  will  number  310  million.  That's  the 
equivalent  of  moving  the  entire  present  pop- 
ulations of  Britain  and  West  Germany  Into 
this  country  in  one  generation. 

More  Important  than  the  total  number  of 
people  is  the  growth  of  metropolitan  areas 
Urbanization  is  accelerating  so  rapidly,  that 
35  years  from  now  four  out  of  five  Americans 
wUl  be  living  in  a  relatively  few  large  metro- 
politan areas. 

We're  Just  beginning  to  realize  what  ur- 
banization means.  For  cities  themselves  It 
has  already  meant  skyrocketing  taxes 
spreading  slums,  high  crime  rates,  and  trans- 
portation facilities  strained  to  the  breaking 
point.  And  remember,  our  metropolitan 
areas  wlU  double  in  population  In  Just  a  few 
decades. 

What  happens  in  the  large  cities  already 
reaches  out  to  affect  every  corner  of  the 
Nation.  Ehiring  the  recent  subway  strike  in 
New  York  City,  for  example,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  city's  garment  workers 
couldn't  get  to  their  Jobs.  As  a  result  de- 
partment stores  and  dress  shops  all  over  the 
Nation  were  caught  short  and  lost  business 
A^  another  result  of  the  strike,  banks  and 
brokerage  firms  across  the  Nation  ran  Into 
serious  delays  in  completing  financial  trans- 
actions. The  Federal  Reeerve  System  re- 
ported that  checks  In  process  of  coUectlon 
fell  off  by  $347  million  on  an  average  day 
during  the  strike.  s     u  jr 

As  a  etui  further  result,  public  service 
workers  and  their  unions  in  other  cities  were 
following  the  results— and  so  were  other  city 
governments.  Voices  were  raised  in  Con- 
gress on  the  passage  of  new  legislation  to 
curb  labor's  powers.     And  so  a  strike  by  a 
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handful  of  workers  In  a  single  city  became  an 
issue  of  national  importance. 

The  political  implications  of  urbanization 
are  enormous.     Centers  of  power  will  swing 

sharply   to   the   great   metropolitan   areas 

and  are  already  doing  so.  Recognizing  this, 
a  number  of  promising  political  figures  have 
already  decided  to  build  their  careers  In  the 
cities,  rather  than  in  Congress. 

Urbanization  may  also  bring  about  a  re- 
markable revival  of  local  government,  with 
greater  dependency  on  private  enterprise  to 
carry  out  tasks  of  public  Interest,  ThU  will 
occur  because  the  problems  generated  by 
urbanization  may  finally  become  too  large 
and  too  burdensome  for  even  the  Federal 
Oovernment  to  handle.  The  role  of  private 
enterprise  wUl  increase  because  it  will  have 
much  of  the  available  managerial  talent 
Steps  in  this  direction  right  at  hand  are  the 
Job  Corps  centers  managed  by  corporations 
Good  managers  will  be  in  short  supply  be- 
cause of  the  population  nxlx.  Even  as  few 
as  15  years  from  now,  9  percent  of  those  who 
are  heads  of  households  will  be  imder  25 
years  old— almost  double  the  number  in  that 
category  today.  In  the  meantime,  the  num- 
ber of  people  between  the  ages  of  35  and  55— 
the  age  group  which  generally  provides  man- 
agers— will  actually  drop.  There  wUl.  in 
fact,  be  1  million  fewer  people  in  this'  so- 
called  managerial  age  group  In  1975  than 
there  are  today.  With  this  severe  shortage 
of  people  to  make  decisions,  business  man- 
agers and  their  companies  will  have  to  take 
a  leading  part  in  public  matters. 

Advancing  technology  is  another  face  of 
the  revolution.  Until  fairly  recenUy,  our 
country's  economic  progress  has  been  closely 
tied  to  a  steady  expansion  of  people  and  in- 
dustry. An  expanding  population  created 
markets,  and  Industry  expansion  helped 
maintain  a  reUtlvely  high  level  of  employ- 
ment. *^    •' 

All  that  has  changed.  Government  and 
industry  have  been  making  huge  outlays  for 
research  and  development  for  the  past  10  to 
15  years.  More  scientists  and  engineers  are 
at  work  in  the  world  today  than  the  cumula- 
tive total  over  the  previous  6,000  years  of  re- 
corded history— and  a  large  share  of  them  are 
in  America.  This  suggests  to  me  that  our 
.technological  progress  is  only  at  Its  very  be- 
ginning. It  also  suggests  that  along  with 
the  welcome  benefits  will  come  serious  dU- 
locatlons  and  displacements.  The  retrain- 
ing programs  undertaken  not  only  by  gov- 
ernment, but  by  variotiB  industries  as  well 
are  only  a  short,  tentative  step  toward  what 
we  may  be  doing  in  10  or  16  years. 

Retraining,  in  fact,  may  become  a  way  of 
life  for  many  of  us  in  the  next  few  decades 
and  particularly  for  technical  people.  Ad- 
vances are  coming  along  so  quickly  that 
much  technical  knowledge  acquired  in  pur- 
suit of  a  degree  is  out  of  date  by  graduation 
day. 

Hand  in  hand  with  technological  progress 
has  come  a  revolution  in  knowledge  and 
learning  in  nearly  every  field.  Quietly,  and 
whUe  most  of  us  werent  looking,  knowledge 
has  become  a  major  Industry  aU  by  itself. 
As  a  nation,  we're  spending  J\ist  about  $50 
billion  each  year  on  pubUc  and  private  edu-- 
catlon.  Business,  too,  has  become  deeply 
involved  in  education.  Aside  from  grants 
scholarships,  and  other  forms  of  air,  corpo- 
rations are  now  spending  at  the  level  of 
$17  billion  each  year  to  educate  and  train 
workers. 

The  revolution  In  knowledge  means  that 
we  are  fast  turning  toward  a  type  of  society 
that  will  place  imvisual  emphasis  on  hut.ian 
resources.  The  trend  has  already  had  a 
strong  Impact  on  commimitles,  government 
and  businesses.  Three  Stetes — California^ 
New  York,  and  Massachusetts — have  been 
able  to  claim  over  half  of  all  military  re- 
search contracts— largely  because  they  are 
centers  of  learning.  If  a  businessman  U 
considering  moving  into  the  Greater  Boston 
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area,  for  axAmpl*,  th«  Industrial  develop- 
ment experu  can  t«U  htm  how  many 
Ph.  D.'t  llT*  and  work  within  50  mllea  of  the 
ar««. 

None  of  lu.  I  am  ture,  would  want  to  re- 
T«rse  thla  new  emphaala  on  knowledge.  But 
a  ■oclaty  which  placw  a  bl(b  premium  oa 
the  acq  u  union  of  kaowl«dg«  runa  certain 
risks.  We  run  th«  danger  of  creating  a 
whole  class  of  people  who  may  appear  to 
have  no  real  contribution  to  nial||k  and 
therefore  don't  seem  very  Important  TTiere 
are  more  than  32  million  adults  in  this  coun- 
try who  failed  to  finish'  elementary  school. 
and  we  are  describing  them  as  dropouts. 
The  disappearance  of  many  manual  labor 
operations,  particularly  In  the  cities.  Inten- 
sifies the  frustrations  of  being  left  out  or 
left  behind.  This  Is  the  great  breeding 
ground  for  crime  and  violence. 

In  the  face  of  such  momentous  domestic 
problems,  relationship*  between  bvisiness 
and  government  must  fall  in  a  new  perspec- 
tive. If  we  add  the  problems  involved  in 
TTi^tn»aiTi|ng  peace  In  the  world,  in  carrying 
on  trade  with  other  nations,  in  carrying  oa 
a  war  in  Vietnam,  and  a  host  of  other  con- 
cerns, the  subject  of  business -government 
relations  takes  on  an  almost  incredible  com- 
plexity. It  means  that  almost  any  action 
business  takes  today  has  an  Immediate  ef- 
fect on  some  area  ot  public  Interest,  which 
automatically  makes  It  of  legitimate  interest 
and  concern  to  government. 

Old  relationships,  then,  are  moving  In  a 
period  of  transition — and  [>erhaps  a  long 
one.  Old  procedures  for  dealing  with  gov- 
ernnient  no  longer  work.  The  businessman 
who  travels  to  Washington  in  pursuit  of 
socae  narrow,  special  Interest  is  wasting 
everyone's  time.  Even  tf  he  succeeds,  he 
will  be  hurting  hlifLself  In  the  long  run. 
History  will  overtake  his  action.  If  It  Is  short- 
sighted. 

Today's  upheaval  and  faster  tempo  mean, 
of  course,  that  there  are  no  easy  routes  to 
better  tnislneas-govemment  relations.  Both 
business  and  government  will  have  to  find 
new  approaches  with  the  aim  of  working 
together,  not  Just  living  with  each  other. 
But  for  the  business  side  of  the  partnership. 
I  believe  there  are  a  few  guidelines  we  can 
follow.  • 

First,  we  ought  to  recognize  that  under 
our  system,  the  needs  of  people  will  be  met 
in  one  way  or  another.  If  they  are  not  met 
by  private.  voluntAry  effort,  government  will 
enter  the  picture.  If  they  are  not  met  at 
the  local  level,  or  at  the  8t*te  level,  they  will 
be  met  by  action  at  the  Federal  leveL  It  Is 
■Imply  the  way  our  system  works,  and  it 
give*  iis  a  wide  choice  of  ways  to  get  things 
done. 

One  way  may  be  better  than  another  It 
may  be  more  efficient,  more  economical,  or 
more  equitable.  But,  one  way  or  another. 
needs  will  be  met. 

Reoognlxtng  this,  businessmen  can  do  a 
much  better  Job  of  anticipating  and  Identi- 
fying small  problems  before  they  become  big 
issues. 

The  petroleum  Industry  Is  trying  to  do  just 
that.  As  an  example,  let's  consider  the  pr<ft}- 
lem  of  restoring  the  quality  of  the  air  and 
water.  It  Is  the  kind  of  problem  that  every 
businessman  can  easily  Identify,  and  can 
easily  see  that  sooner  or  later  It  will  somehow 
affect  him. 

The  petroleum  Industry  had  several  courses 
open  to  It.  It  could  deny  the  problem  even 
existed.  Or  It  could  admit  the  problem 
existed,  but  point  out  the  ImpoeslbUlty  of 
doing  anything  about  It.  Or  It  covild  ailne 
itself  with  those  who  are  determined  to  con- 
serve our  air  and  water — using  Its  mfluence 
and  experience  to  help  steer  a  practical, 
sensible  approach  to  solutions. 

Ths  petroletun  Industry  has  been  able  to 
point  to  its  wihstantlal  contributions  toward 
knoivledge  la  tlUs  llekl.  It  has  sponsored 
basic  reeearctx  projects  In  some  20  different 
university  laboratories  ^i^jresearch  InsUtu- 


tlons.  Individual  o(l  companies  will  spend 
more  than  941  million  this  yetir  on  air  con- 
servation aloDs — for  research  and  control 
faclUUes. 

Theee  activities,  carried  on  for  a  p«lod 
of  over  30  years,  give  the  industry  a  claim 
to  substantial  scientific  b<u:kgTound  and  ex- 
pertise In  air  and  water  conservation.  And 
efforts  to  acquire  even  more  knowledge  are 
being  intensified.  When  rash  and  emotional 
statements  about  air  and  water  pollution 
are  made,  we  want  to  be  able  to  point  to 
concrete,  scientific  evidence  in  support  of 
a  nuxlerste.   sensible  course. 

The  Industry,  I  ought  to  add,  has  taken 
similar  approaches  to  such  problems  as  high- 
way signs  and  beauUficatlon.  the  protection 
of  wildlife  and  other  natural  resources,  and 
the  study  and  exploration  of  the  Continental 
Shelf. 

Second,  there  Is  the  simple  question  of 
involvement.  More  and  more  businessmen 
must  taks  an  active  interest  and  participa- 
tion in  government  affairs. 

Participation  means  much  more  voting. 
It  means  Judging  Issues,  expressing  opinions, 
being  willing  to  take  a  public  stand.  It 
means  writing  letters  to  legislators  and  reach- 
ing your  Congressman  with  your  opinion,  so 
that  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  your  knowl- 
edgeable viewpoint  In  determining  what  his 
o>wn  stand  ts  going  to  be. 

The  businessman  who  takes  no  active  part 
In  the  affairs  of  government  abdicates  his 
right  to  criticise. 

Third,  businessmen  can  be  much  more 
effective  in  government  relations  If  they 
weigh  their  interests  against  the  larger  needs 
of  society.  This  means  considering  a  step 
or  a  stand  in  the  light  of  what  It  may  mean 
to  ttke  public  as  a  whole.  The  necessity  for 
this  kind  ot  examination  will  surely  become 
more  pressing  as  the  Nation's  problems  be- 
come more  complex  and  interrelated. 

An  examination  of  this  sort  Is  worthwhile. 
If  there  is  no  real  public  benefit,  and  the 
proposal,  will  serve  only  a  narrow  interest, 
the  buainewBman  is  probably  wasting  time 
in  pursuing  It  further.  But  If  he  can 
honestly  jxidge  that  a  step  or  proposal  really 
is  In  the  public  Interest,  he  will  have  no 
trouble  demonstrating  It. 

Finally — and  as  an  extension  oC  this 
thought — buaineesBaen  must  shake  off  some 
of  their  old  thinking  about  government. 

For  too  long  many  have  tended  to  think 
of  business  and  government  Interests  as 
necessarily  opposed.  Even  such  a  subject 
as  "business-government  relations"  somehow 
suggests  two  antagonists  ready  to  square  off, 
with  the  word  "relations"  thrown  in  to  hold 
down  the  explosion. 

The  tests  of  the  future  will  demand  that 
all  segments  of  society — business,  labor,  con- 
sumer, government  worker — stop  thinking  of 
themselves  as  segments,  and  Instead  *■>''"► 
ot  themselves  simply  as  citizens.  Once  we 
begin  thinking  as  citizens,  government  be- 
comes le^  remote.  It  becomes  not  J\ist  gov- 
ernment, but  our  government.  It  appears 
what  It  really  Is:  an  Instrument  of  our  own 
making,  one  that  only  we  can  change  to  meet 
peoples'  needs. 

Businessmen  can  and  ought  to  provide 
leadership  toward  such  a  goal. 
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OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  Txx.\s 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESarTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the   truly  fortunate   appointments  re- 


cently made  by  President  Jolinson  has 
been  that  of  Mr.  Jack  H.  Vaughn  as 
Peace  Corps  Director.  Mr.  Vauglui  has 
had  considerable  experience  In  the  for- 
eign field  and  has  approached  his  new 
job  with  enthusiasm  and  determination. 

Recently,  Mr.  Vauglui  spoke  In  Austin, 
Tex.',  at  the  University  of  Texas  on  the 
occasion  of  Texas  Independence.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  his  speech  so  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
imix)rtant  and  significant  message. 

The  speech  follows: 

Tf3t*S     INOEPENDK.NCB — THX     CONTINUDfO 

Stsuccls 

(Speech  delivered  by  Peace  Corps  Director 
Jack  H.  Vaughn,  at  the  University  of 
Texas) 

Distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, happy  birthday. 

I  accept  your  award  of  recognition  as 
much  In  awe  as  I  do  with  pride. 

In  pride,  of  course,  because  I  am  aware 
that  the  recognition  of  this  University  and 
of  this  student  body  Is  neither  lightly  given 
nor  hastUy  withdrawn.  For  such  an  honor, 
I  am  eternally  grateful — and  since  I  am 
young  enough  to  expect  that  eternity  is  still 
a^ng  way  off,  I  Intend  to  be  grateful  for  a 
long  time. 

I  am  In  awe,  however,  of  a  university  which 
holds  its  people's  Independence  to  be  a 
process,  rather  than  a  fact.  To  do  so  Is  to  do 
more  than  merely  honor  and  observe  a  proud 
tradition.  It  is  to  enrich  and  keep  It  young, 
as  well.  In  so  doing  you  challenge  your- 
selves, which  is  Inspiring — but  you  challenge 
your  guest  spcuker  to  an  Imposing  standard, 
so  if  I  rise  sufficiently  to  the  occasion,  count 
It  as  my  own  heartfelt  award  of  recognition 
to  a  very  special  spirit  here,  of  which  It  Is  an 
honor  to  be  a  part. 

Birthdays  seem  to  cluster  about  this  time. 
My  daughter.  Katbryn,  Is  18  years  old  -today. 

I  told  a  friend — an  easterner — about  Texas 
Independence  Day  and  of  the  occasion  for 
my  visit  here.  He  said,  "Thank  Heavens  Sum 
Houston  dldn*t  wait  IS  days  more.  St. 
Patrick's  and  Texas  simultaneously?  The 
Nation  would  never  survive." 

Never  a  colony  or  a  territory.  Texas  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  Union  with  something 
a  little  extra:  Texas  came  to  the  Union,  an 
American  legend  In  Its  own  right.  It  gave 
our  Nation  more  than  Its  massive  land  and 
vigorous  people.  It  brought  the  legend  along, 
too — enriching  the  heritage  of  every  Ameri- 
can, then,  and  in  succeeding  generations. 

I  come  to  claim  a  share  of  that  heritage 
for  18.000  Americans  from  every  State  in  the 
Union:  the  Peace  Corps.  I  shaU  trust  to 
Texas'  generosity  for  the  occasion.  For  this 
week  was  our  birthday,  too.  Yesterday  the 
Peoce  Corps  was  6  years  old.  It  vras  more 
than  a  birthday.  It  was  an  Independence 
day,  as  weU. 

The  Peace  Corps  had  to  fight  for  its  own  In- 
dependence, too.  Formidable  opinion  In  our 
early  days  have  had  the  Peace  Corps  tucked 
away  within  another  agency.  We  were  de- 
termined to  make  our  own  way — and  we  put 
up  a  good  scrap. 

We  almost  lost. 

But  we  won  and  retained  our  Independence 
because  we  had  a  strong  champion  In  a  Texan 
who  was  chairman  of  our  National  Advisory 
Council  as  well  as  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
spearheaded  the  fight  for  Peace  Corps  inde- 
pendence In  the  conferences  and  confronta- 
tions which  were  the  healthy  battles  of  our 
t>eglnning. 

Another  Texan.  Bill  Moyers.  carried  the 
fight  for  a  strong  Peace  Corps  still  further, 
guiding  and  aiding  Sargent  Shrlver  in  gather- 
ing ths  best  Ideas  available  from  Members 
of  Congress  even  before  the  original  Peace 
Corps  legislation  went  up  to  the  HliL 
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Thus  did  Texans  fight  for  the  Independent 
'  beginning  the  Peace  Corps  needed  if  it  were 
to  succeed  at  all. 

In  that  moment,  we  chose  our  course.  No 
people,  through  their  Government,  had  ever 
placed  such  faith  in  themselves.  But  John 
F.  Kennedy's  challenge  was  as  new  and  as 
fresh  as  the  spirited  men  and  women  who 
came  to  volunteer.  We  could  not  meet  that 
challenge  with  old,  knovm  courses.  Rather, 
we  said  with  Robert  Frost: 

"Two  roads  diverged  In  a  wood,  and  I — 
I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by 
And  that  has  made  all  the  difference." 

New  problems  require  new  solutions. 
Thus,  we  took  new  directions.  The  Peace 
Corps  would  not  be  a  body  of  technical  ad- 
visors and  experts,  but  workers  to  share  the 
burden,  and  to  lead. 

Nor  would  we  turn  our  hand  to  projects 
we  decided  others  might  need — but  rather 
to  aid  In  doing  things  that  our  host  nations 
wanted  done. 

Moreover,  we  steered  clear  of  conunissarles 
and  special  housing,  hardship  allowances  and 
private  transportation. 

A  ne*  service  required  a  new  tradition. 
To  this  we  turned. 

What  a  towering  task  we  faced.  To  ap- 
preciate the  terms  of  human  existence 
wherein  the  Peace  Corps  works,  let  us  re- 
turn briefly  to  your  own  history. 

Texans  came  to  this  land  for  room  to 
flourish  and  grow.  They  declared  their  In- 
dependence to  fight  for  the  very  principles 
which  today  are  cherished  by  countle.8s  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  They  committed 
themselves  to  freedom — and  to  a  long 
struggle  for  Independence.  They  won — and 
they  built  on  that  base. 

In  nations  everywhere  today,  like  struggles 
for  independence  are  underway. 

But  there  are  tragic  differences.  In  the 
early  days,  Texana  had  strong  leadership. 
Moreover,  the  people  had  mobility.  They 
could  rise  from  one  social  class  to  another. 
They  insisted  on  having  a  voice  in  their  own 
destiny,  and  they  did. 

Not  so,  the  new  nations  on  the  move. 
Traditions  there  are  not  the  stuff  from  which 
new  worlds  are  conquered.  People  have  been 
Isolated  as  much  by  physical  distances  as  by 
social  isolation. 

Texans  fought  as  Americans,  enriched  by 
our  Nation's  exciting  new  heritage  of  opti- 
mism. That  they  knew  what  they  wanted 
should  be  no  surprise  to  us. 

For  Texans.  freedom  had  value.  In  free- 
dom, they  beheld  the  power  to  change  hu- 
man condition. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  asked  at  Free- 
dom House  last  week:  "What  does  freedom 
mean — when  famine  chokes  the  land,  when 
new  millions  crowd  upon  already  strained 
resources,  when  privilege  Is  entrenched  be- 
hind law  and  custom — when  all  conspire  tp 
teach  men  that  they  cannot  change  the 
conditions  of  their  lives?" 

The  President  was  speaking  of  the  lands 
in  which  we  serve. 

And  in  every  one  of  those  lanus — no  mat- 
ter   the    nation — no    matter    the    skUl    we 
bring — In  every  one  of  those  lands  the  Peace 
Corps  serves  a  single  cause. 
That  cause  Is  peace. 

Yet  In  each  year  of  our  life  we  are  finding 
reason  to  grow  more  skeptical  of  that  virtu- 
ous word:  peace. 

I  believe  that  peace  In  modem  times 
presents  a  treacherous  Illusion.  "Pat  peace 
should  signify  that  men  are  free  to  act  In 
their  own  best  Interest,  within  the  limits  of 
Justice — that  they  are  free  to  cope,  to  choose 
a  course,  to  match  wits. 

But  bitter  irony,  then,  when  peace  offers 
no  options  for  a  better  life — when  peace  of- 
fers, indeed,  no  better  way  o*  life  than  war. 
Nevertheless,  such  Is  the  lot  of  people  in 
almost  every  land  wherein  we  serve. 


Moke  no  mistake — they  are  Independent. 
Yet  they  guard  their  nation's  freedom  with 
deeper  conviction  than,  they  guard  their 
own.  They  have  been  taught  all  about 
sovereignty — but  they  have  learned  nearly 
nothing  of  personal  liberty — and  hence,  of 
freedom. 

Peace  has  concerned  them  as  nations.  It 
has  given  them  nothing,  as  human  beings. 

We  serve  human  beings.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  grapple  with  the  hard,  mean  Issues 
of  survival,  down  where  people  live.  At  such 
levels  are  the  battles  of  peace  won  cm^  lost. 

In  such  battles,  the  tactical  objectives  are 
measured  In  terms  of  knowledge  Imparted, 
faith  created,  and  confidence  restored. 

Therefore,  when  we  in  the  Peace  Corpe  ask 
to  share  in  Texas'  heritage,  we  do  not  came 
just  to  learn  of  your  struggle  for  independ- 
ence.   That  battle  was  won . 

For  us  in  the  Peace  Corps,  Texas  Independ- 
ence la  not  nearly  as  important  as  what 
Texans  have  uniquely  made  of  their  inde- 
pendence. In  that  there  are  lessons  for  us  to 
absorb  and  tiim  to  service  overseas  In  what 
surely  has  become  our  mission:  Imparting 
utility  and  human  dignity,  to  peace. 

Moreover,  I  believe  the  Peace  Corps  can 
learn  some  things  from  Texas  which  you  may 
not  even  recognize  In  yourselves — but  which 
it  Is  our  business  to  recognize — and  use,  tf 
what  we  are  about  Is  to  be  done  well — or 
even  done  at  all. 

To  wit:  Texas  Is  a  remarkable  social  revolu- 
tion, and  has  been  for  decades.  Thiers  Is  a 
newness  and  vigor  In  this  society.  Like  It  or 
not.  Texas  writes  Its  own  rules.  It  is  a  so- 
ciety of  youth — a  society  of  achievement. 

Texans  may  appall  some  easterners  the  way 
easterners  may  appall  some  E^iglishmen. 
Never  mind.  The  spirit  which  appalls  may 
at  times  be  a  tool  of  our  trade.  (Even  the 
very  unalarmlng  trend  to  urbanity  I  haTe 
noted  recently  in  young  Texans  bound  for — 
or  better,  bound  to — eastern  schools,  doesn't 
mitigate  that  spirit  one  bit.  Put  spurs  to 
some  of  those  young  men  behind  their  but- 
ton-down boots  and  grey  flannel  jeans  and 
you  find  them  talking  dreamily  of  land  and 
cotton  and  cattle,  and  even  of  Houston.) 

Next.  Texas  Is  the  frontier  State.  People 
move  here  as  if  they  were  forever  moving  on. 
Indeed,  Texas  has  been  an  eternally  new 
frontier  almost  from  its  inception — and  this 
Indeed  may  ha^e  been  one  of  Its  most  sig- 
nificant assets  in  the  struggle  to  Impart 
meaning  to  its  Independence.  Now  It  Is  at 
the  very  forefront  of  the  newest  frontier  in 
space. 

Moreover,  Texas  has  been  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  pragmatism— a  belief  that  It  is  im- 
portant to  move  at  something,  piece  by  piece, 
if  It  Is  ever  to  be  done  at  all.  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  we  used  to  call  that  "Plckln*  'em  up 
and  layin'  'em  down,"  one  foot  at  a  time, 
mile  after  endless  mile. 

Next,  you  might  as  well  accept  and  live 
with  a  sense  of  gregariousness — which  makes 
Texans  happily  mindful  of  people  more  Chan 
of  things. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  one  crowning  success 
in  their  struggle  for  meaningful  independ- 
ence with  which  Texans  ought  to  be  geniilne- 
ly  satisfied: 

In  the  last  20  years,  Texas  appears  to  have 
accepted  and  become  Justly  pleased  with  Its 
Spanish  ancestry. 

One  out  of  every  five  Texans  Is  of  Spanish 
descent.  As  Congressman  Henvt  Gonzai.ez 
has  told  the  world.  In  Texas  the  name  Gon- 
ealez  Is  as  common  as  Smith. 

All  through  this  State,  particularly  in  the 
south,  things  Spanish  glisten  colorfully  as 
never  befcw*. 

The  architecture  around  us,  the  names  on 
mailboxes,  ^es,  and  the  school  enrollments 
and  club  memberships,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  caieness  with  which  Texans  of  all  an- 
cestries have  applied  themselves  to  Impart 
human  dignity  to  Texas  Independence. 


Moreover.  Texas  has  moved  into  working, 
harmonious  relationship  with  its  neighbor  to 
the  south,  on  terms  and  to  an  extent  un- 
dreamed of  less  than  a  generation  past. 

Texans  have  done  all  this  because  they 
willed  that  It  be  so — for  Texans  have  become 
too  busy^and  perhaps,  too  prosperous — to 
Just  waste  valuable  money,  time,  and  energy 
in  prejudice  and  false  pride. 

Texans.  have  another  qutility — an  out- 
growth surely  of  the  continuing  struggle  for 
Independence,  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  that  struggle.  It  mystifies  out- 
siders. 

I  have  in  mind  your  intricate  relationship 
with  freedom.  It  is  an  unfathomable  love. 
It  is  so  powerful  that  it  Is  often  delcnded 
from  view,  and  protected  lest  It  be  misunder- 
stood and  attacked.  Yet  that  jealous  protec- 
tion of  deep  personal  faith  Is  precisely  the 
way  of  the  ghetto".  And  in  that  noble  tradi- 
tion, I  suggest  that  Texas  is  truly  freedom  s 
ghetto. 

I  could  stop  right  there  with  a  list  of 
reasons  why  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ought  to 
make  good  use  of  your  traditions.  But  there 
is  something  else  for  them  to  learn  from 
Texas — not  from  the  people,  but  from  the 
legend  Itself. 

We  have  discovered  that  legends  and  myths 
are  as  serviceable  to  freedom  as  are  Jobs  and 
dollars. 

In  many  of  the  lands  in  which  we  serve 
not  only  Is  there  precious  little  time  to  cope 
with  their  history;  there  is  also  precious  little 
history  to  cope  with  their  times.  In  such 
Instances,  our  problem  Is  actually  one  of  na- 
tion building. 

Thus,  when  a  nation  is  so  fragmented  that 
Its  people  speak  over  250  dialects,  volunteers 
teaching  English  throughout  the  land  arc  do- 
ing more  than  establishing  a  means  of  com- 
munication between  people.  They  are  build- 
ing a  nation. 

Legends  and  myths  are  what  make  a  politi- 
cal entity  out  of  a  geographic  location.  They 
also  can  make  states  out  of  valley  districts, 
and  nations  out  of  reglozis.  When  a  people 
begin  to  think  that  their  nation  is,  they 
begin  to  think  of  what  it  can  become. 

As  did  the  men  at  Washlngton-on-the-* 
Brazos  130  years  ago  today. 

We  In  the  Peace  Corps  claim  a  share  of 
their  heritage  for  reasons  as  unabashed  as 
they  ore  sha.-neless: 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  throughout  the 
world  are  building  a  legend  of  their  own — 
and  they  know  It. 

The  Peace  Corps  began  on  odds  as  high  as 
Travis'  1  to  33  at  the  Alamo.  They  have 
never  risen  to  Houston's  4  to  1  at  San 
Jacinto.  Indeed,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  In 
India  stands  at  an  even  1  t6  1  million. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  refuse  to  con- 
sider any  assignment  for  which  we  have  au- 
thority under  law — and  it  is  my  fondest  hope 
that  that  will  come  to  mean  any  nation  any- 
where In  the  world,  whether  it  wishes  us 
well  or  wishes  us  HI — so  long  as  Its  govern- 
ment wants  help  for  Its  people,  of  the  brand 
we  can  supply. 

Moreover,  President  Johnson  yesterday  ex- 
pressed interest  In  Peace  Corps  aid  to  the  be- 
leaguered and  gallant  people  of  Vietnam. 
We  look  forward,  of  course,  to  the  day  when 
volunteers  can  be  of  service  to  human  be- 
ings In  all  lands  which  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  violence  and  terror,  not  only  in  southeast 
Asia,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  build  tradi- 
tions where  they  find  the  need  to  build 
them — but  they  wUl  build  them  to  fit  the 
needs  at  hand.  There  are  no  rules,  neither 
of  high  policy  nor  of  politics,  for  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  our  cause. 

Are  they  too  few?  Eighteen  thousand 
have  served  or  are  serving  now.  Not 
enough  to  make  a  dent  in  human  misery 

It  took  just  20.000  Texans  to  begin  the 
tradition  which  convenes  us  here  today. 
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Moreover,  the  number  of  volunteers  will 
grow — not  In  the  dim  future,  but  now. 
Thus,  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women 
can  have  served  during  the  next  10  years. 

We  shall  bold  them  to  high  standards, 
for  we  must  have  utmost  confidence  In  their 
Judgment  and  the  ability  to  endure  con- 
fusion and  despair  In  others  as  well  as  In 
themselves. 

But   In   such    numbers,    and    under   thoae 
terms  which  we  have  established — such  will 
be  a  force  ready  to  export  the  unique  vigor 
which  Texas  has  found  Its  Independence. 
And  as  Texas  sows,  she  shall  reap. 

When  Peace  Corps  volunteers  return  from 
overseas,  they  constitute  a  body  of  rare 
young  people  accustomed  to  tough  responsi- 
bilities for  their  years. 

Overseas  they  may  be  the  people  called  to 
build  new  traditions  of  the  human  spirit. 
but  at  home,  they  are  the  very  people  upon 
whom  existing  traditions  can  safely  repose. 

Texas,  for  example,  is  the  most  bilingual 
State  in  the  Union. 

And  the  Peace  Corps  Is  the  most  bilingual 
of  all  Federal  services.  If  better  Spanish  is 
your  need,  why  not  oaU  upon  Americans  who 
truly  have  lived  the  language,  to  teach  It  and 
to  work  closely  among  those  who  need  to 
communicate  In  Spanish. 

Texas  Is  a  melting  pot  whose  people  ask 
what  a  man  has  done  and  can  do,  not  who 
his  family  Is  and  where  he  came  from.  Ask 
our  veterans  what  they  have  done,  but  be 
perpared  to  sit  and  listen  a  while. 

Texas  Ls  a  State  where  a  bright  young  man 
can  be  elected  to  the  State  legislature  at  the 
age  of  23.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  an  outfit  whose 
bright  young  men  can  revive  the  spirit  of  a 
TUlage  or  a  town,  at  the  age  of  31. 

Texas  Is  the  place  where  Mexicans  died 
serving  on  both  sides  at  the  Alamo.  It  was 
Pe«koe  Corps  volunteers  and  they  alone  who 
risked  fire  to  serve  the  wounded  and  were 
trusted  by  both  sides  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Texas  Is  a  legend  of  ever  new  frontiers  for 
all  Americans.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  legend 
of  service  to  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

I  Uke  to  think  that  these  two  legends  will 
be  a  part  of  each  oth^.  for  fruitful  gener- 
ations ye*  to  oome. 

On  this  my  first  full  day  of  service  as  Dl- 
r«ctor  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  honored  to 
receive  your  Award  o*  Recognition. 

On  this  my  first  day  as  a  Texan — I'm 
nighty  glad  we  gave  It  to  one  of  our  own. 

Thank  you. 


Pittsburgh  Courier  Praitet  Brimmer 
Appointment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PKNNSTLV&jriA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur3day,  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  appointments  made 
this  year  by  President  Johnson  was  the 
naming  of  Andrew  W.  Brimmer  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  Federal  Reserve  BoctnL 
Mr.  Brimmer  has  already  established 
himself  In  academic  circles  and  in  the 
Federal  service  as  an  economist  of  pre- 
ception  and  understanding. 

One  of  the  best  editorial  assessments 
of  the  Brimmer  appointment  was  made 
by  the  Pittsburgh  Courier,  March  18. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
clude it  in  the  Recou)  at  this  point. 


Brimmer's  Appointmint  Borders  on  the 
EprroMk 
President  Johnson,  diirlng  the  short  period 
In  which  he  has  occupied  the  White  House, 
has  appointed  more  Negroes  to  major  posi- 
tions than  probably  all  of  the  other  Presi- 
dents combined.  The  President  has  done 
this  with  such  regularity  that  any  further 
praise  of  htm  editorially  might  seem  redun- 
dant. The  fact  remains  however,  that  his 
continuing  to  reward  Negro  ability  Is  In- 
creasingly praiseworthy.  But  when  he  steps 
out  of  the  normal  routine  and  makes  un- 
precedented appointments  of  Negroes.  It  Is 
certainly  worthy  of  the  highest  accolade  that 
we  can  give  him. 

President  Johnson's  naming  of  Andrew  W. 
Brimmer  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  a 
significant  milestone  in  the  struggle  for 
broader  recognition  of  Negro  ability. 

The  seven-man  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
a  regulatory  commission  which  strongly  In- 
fluences Interest  rates  and  the  availability  of 
credit  to  the  American  economy.  Last  De- 
cember, this  Board  had  a  head-on  clash  with 
the  President  by  asserting  its  independence 
and  voting  narrowly  four  to  three  for  high 
Interest  rates.  The  President  openly  criti- 
cized the  Board  at  that  time.  This  means 
that  he  not  only  Is  vitally  concerned  but  he  Is 
particularly  careful  of  whom  he  names  to  Its 
membership.  Mr.  Brimmer's  appointment  Is 
not  to  be  regarded  however,  as  one  designed 
to  Improve  the  President's  position.  Al- 
though the  appointee  is  generally  viewed  as  a 
moderate,  somewhere  between  a  liberal  and 
conservative  position,  such  portends  that  In 
all  probability,  he  like  the  others,  will  sup- 
port tighter  money  and  higher  Interest  rates 
under  some  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand  scholarly  Mr.  Brimmer 
has  spent  axoet  of  his  career  In  both  academic 
life  and  public  service.  He  has  also  served 
for  3  years  on  the  research  staff  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

The  chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
William  H.  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  in  prais- 
ing Brimmer's  appointment  said: 

"Mr.  Brimmer  achieved  a  very  commend- 
able record  as  a  member  of  the  Economic 
Research  staff  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
during  the  fifties,  and  I  believe  that  he  can 
be  counted  upon  to  build  further  upon  that 
record,  in  his  service  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  especially  In  view  of  the  experience 
he  has  gained  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  working  in  the  difllcult  problem 
the  Nation's  balance  payments." 

It  can  be  clearly  seen  then,  that  not  only 
has  the  President  made  a  very  excellent  but 
a  most  significant  appointment  In  Andrew 
Brimmer.  Viewed  In  the  context  of  his 
other  historical  appointments  such  as;  the 
recent  naming  of  Dr.  Robert  C.  Weaver  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development:  Dr.  James  Nabrlt  to  the 
United  Nations;  Mrs.  Constance  B.  Motley  as 
VS.  District  Judge  plus  others  too  numerovis 
to  enumerate  here — all  of  these  show  that 
the  President  not  ouly  recognises  superior 
ability  but  he  continuously  does  so  at  the  ex- 
clusion of  race  and  color. 

While  all  of  his  prior  appointments  of 
Negroes  were  history  making  and  precedent- 
setting,  the  recent  elevation  of  Andrew  Brim- 
mer to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  the 
broadest  possible  meaning. 

This  newspaper,  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
which  within  the  past  10  months  has  twice 
had  occasion  to  confer  with  President  John- 
son and  recommend  on  each  visit,  the  nam- 
ing of  more  Negroes  to  Federal  regulatory 
commissions,  now  expresses  to  him  our 
gratitude  not  only  for  fulfilling  our  request 
but  for  breaking  the  color  bturler  on  one  of 
the  most  Important  Federal  bodies  in  our 
Matton. 


The  Merchant  Marine — America's  Other 
Navy  Fading 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALiroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
testimony  being  received  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  concerning  the  status  of  this 
Nation's  merchant  marine  fleet  Is  most 
interesting  and  requires  the  attention  of 
all  those  concerned  about  such  things  as 
balance  of  payments,  support  of  our  de- 
fense efforts  In  Vietnam,  commercial 
competition  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
shortage  of  trained  manpower  to  man 
the  fleet  and  the  problem  of  ship  con- 
struction and  labor-management  rela- 
tions. Besides  the  statistical  questions 
Involved,  there  is  the  especially  annoy- 
ing question  of  Just  who  In  the  executive 
branch  is  responsible  for  forming  this 
Nation's  over-all  maritime  policy. 
There  seems  to  be  some  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine  summary  of  the 
merchant  marine  situation  appears  in 
the  March  11,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Dillln.  I  Insert  this  report  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  Members 
of  Congress: 

US.  Merchant  Marin*:  "OrHER  Navt"  Fades 
(By  John  Dillln) 

Washington. — Squally  weather  flags  are 
flying  these  days  for  the  shrunken  merchant 
navy  of  the  United  States. 

A  storm  has  been  kicked  up  by  the  rapidly 
rising  demands  put  on  the  merchantmen  by 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

But  even  before  the  war.  dissatisfaction 
WOE  growing. 

At  present,  the  storm  center  is  located  In 
the  big.  paneled  hearing  room  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

Some  committee  members,  after  listening 
to  testimony,  charge  that  administration 
policies  threaten  to  sink  the  entire  fleet  with 
economic  ruin.  They  say  it  may  be  necessary 
for  Congress  to  Impose  new  policies  on  the 
White  House. 

In  addition',  the  Soviet  Union  has  added 
urgency  to  the  discussions.  The  Russians, 
witnesses  told  the  conunlttee,  are  making  a 
determined  effort  to  become  a  leading  force 
in  the  world's  shipping  business. 

BoUed  down,  the  problem  confronting  the 
President  and  Congress  Is  this:  Does  the 
United  States,  at  great  cost  to  Itself,  want 
to  maintain  a  viable,  home-based  merchant 
marine? 

It  is  an  immense  and  complicated  puzzle. 
Two  administration  study  groups  looked  at 
the  problem  in  the  last  year  and  came  up 
with  conflicting  answers. 

The  stakes  are  high.  The  Industry,  cur- 
rently In  a  rapid  downsllde,  employs  98,000 
people.  In  addition,  the  Industry  Is  con- 
sldtfed  vital  to  national  security. 

The  decision  must  be  made  principally 
by  the  Government  for  an  obvious  reason: 
The  Nation's  merchant  navy  cannot  operate 
without  heavy  Federal  subsidies.  These  cur- 
rently total  over  MOO  million  a  year. 

Despite  this  heavy  infusion  of  cash,  bow- 
ever,  the  Industry  continues  Its  decline. 
Since  the  days  In  World  War  U  when  the 
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Nation  floated  a  record  number  of  ships,  the 
United  States  has  slumped  to  the  position  of 
a  second-class  merchant-ship  builder. 
Countries  like  Japan  have  raced  to  the  lead. 
One  reason  is  that  It  costs  about  half  as 
much  to  build  a  ship  In  Japan  as  In  the 
United  States.  Japanese  shipyard  workers 
make  about  73  cents  an  hour.  American 
workers  average  $3  an  horir. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  there  were  1,956  active 
US-flag  ships,  many  quite  new.  Today 
there  are  about  870.  and  most  of  these  are 
over  20  years  old  and  near  the  end  of  their 
economic  life. 

The    reserve    fleet    tells    a    slmUar    story. 
When  the  Korean  war  broke  out,  the  Nation 
activated  444  ships  from  Its  massive  reser\e 
fleet  of  over  2.500  World  War  II  vessels. 
.  But   today   these  same  reserve   ships   are 
over  20  years  old  and  of  questionable  value. 
What  this  means  is  that  Vietnam  Is  put- 
ting the  U.S.  fleet  under  tremendous  pres- 
sures.   Some  125  ships  are  making  the  souUi- 
east   Asia   run.   Including   about   60  of   the 
country's  slim  supply  of  modem  cargo  liners. 
Tonnage   volume  to   Vietnam  has   leaped 
from  300,000  tons  per  month  a  year  ago  to 
800,000  tons  a  month  currently. 
POINT  hammered 
Statistics  like  these  prompted  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  under  Edward 
A.  Garmatz,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  chair- 
man, to  call  witnesses  this  week  from  three 
big  U.S.   steamship  lines. 

Seated  at  the  long  witness  table  were  Capt. 
John  W.  Clark,  president  of  Delta  Steamship 
Line;  William  B.  Rand,  president.  United 
States  Lines;  and  Edward  Webster,  vice  pres- 
ident, Paclflc  Par  East  Lines. 

The  witnesses  hammered  at  wjiat  they  see 
as  the  need  for  change. 

Captain  Clark  was  concerned  especially 
with  what  the  war  effort  Is  doing  to  disrupt 
ordinary  business  for  the  lines. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  ships  and  crewmen, 
he  .said,  "we  are  losing  business  to  foreign 
ships  which  we  have  worked  hard  to  obtain. 
"This."  he  asserted,  "constitutes  a  big  ex- 
pense to  the  operators,  who  have  gone  to 
great  lengths  to  buUd  up  their  commercial 
trade  routes. 

"The  Maritime  Administration  estimates 
that  10,000  tons  of  commercial  cargoes  are 
lost  to  foreign-flag  ships  for  every  month 
that  a  single  (U.S.).  ship  Is  away  frMU  iU 
regular  commercial  trade  routes. 

"There  also  results  a  substantial  loss  to 
this  country's  balance  of  payments." 

Tximlng  to  Soviet  challenge.  Captain  Clark 
noted: 

"Russia  Is  building  up  a  large  merchant 
marine  and.  by  her  own  admission,  intends 
to  utUize  her  shipping  as  an  Ipstrument  of 
foreign  policy  without  regard  to  cost." 

Presently  the  Soviets  boast  a  merchant 
fleet  of  almost  1,500  vesseU.  Most  are  new 
and  efficient  ships  built  since  1950. 

In  addition.  Soviet  orders  for  new  ships 
rose  from  225  in  1962  to  673  In  1964.  whUe  In 
the  United  States,  ordenp  and  ships  under 
construction  at  private  yards  decUned  from 
84  In   1958  to  47   In   1966. 

Captain  Clark  estimates  that  It  would  take 
subBidies  of  $500  million  a  year  to  turn  the 
tide  for  the  Industry. 

The  witnesses  also  rapped  the  multimil- 
lion-dollar research  and  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Maritime  Administration. 

"I  regret  to  say."  Captain  Clark  said,  "that 
the  research  and  development  program  has 
been  of  Uttle  6r  no  benefit.  Most  of  the 
funds  budgeted  have  gone  Into  the  Savannah 
(nuclear  ship)  program.  •  •  •  The  balance 
has  gone  Into  hydrofoil  and  surface-effects 
studies,  which  are  very  limited  in  scope  and 
basically  military  In  nature.  •  •  •  I  know 
of  no  single  project  •  •  •  which  la  of  benefit 
to  commercial  trade." 

Research  work  Is  needed,  witnesses  said, 
to  boost  sea  speed  without  cutUng  loads. 


Efforts  ar«  also  needed  to  Improve  cargo 
handling. 

The  Maritime  Administration  acts  under 
the  Nation's  basic  maritime  law,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936.  The  law  states 
that  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  aid  national  defense  and  commerce  by  sup- 
porting the  merchant  marine. 

The  Government.  It  says,  shall  see  that 
the  merchant  marine  is  "sufficient  to  carry 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne  ex- 
port and  Import  foreign  commerce."  (The 
national  fleet  now  carries  8.5  percent  of  the 
$30  billion  annual  trade.) 

BRIGHT    SPOTS    SIGHTED 

A  Close  look  at  the  U.S.  fleet  shows  that 
the  picture  is  not  entirely  dark. 

For  its  $273  million  ahnoal  operating  sub- 
sidy, for  example,  the  Government  now  sees 
a  relatively  thriving  fleet  of  about  300  cargo 
liners. 

Another  300  ships  ply  domestic  waters — 
and  thus  have  no  foreign  competition  and 
fewer  problems. 

But  then  there  are  the  270  tramp  ships— 
the  bulk  carriers  that  operate  on  irregular 
schedules.  Every  ship  In  this  fleet  now  Is 
over  20  years  old.     None  receives  a  subsidy. 

Should  these  tramps  be  replaced?  This  U 
a  key  Issue. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  massive  reserve  fleet. 
The  ships  are  old.  They  are  slow.  They  are 
Inefficient.  Each  one  costs  $400,000  to  re- 
activate—and. It  is  said,  another  $400,000  In 
repairs  within  a  few  months.  On  these  ships, 
facilities  are  uncomfortable.  Pour  men 
share  a  single,  hot  cabin.  On  modern  ships, 
.each  man  has  his  own  air-conditioned  cabin. 
So  crews  would  be  hard  to  find. 

At  present.  86  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet 
have  been  reacUvated,  and  this  will  soon  rise 
to  ill.  But  some  feel  that  the  entire  fleet 
should  be  scrapped  and  replaced  with  a  fewer 
number  of  modem  vessels. 

No  clear  answers  to  these  problems  have 
oome  from  the  White  House.  Indeed,  word 
from  the  executive  branch  has  been.  If  any- 
thing, conflicting. 

CONFUCT  TRACB) 

The  conflict  stems  from  two  studies  com- 
pleted In  1966.  They  were  Initiated  by  two 
succeeding  Secretaries  of  Ccrameroe,  John 
T.  Connor  and  Luther  H.  Hodges. 

Mr.  Connor's  study  group  was  known  as 
the  Interagency  Task  Force.  Among  its  con- 
troversial proposals: 

Close  all  shipyards  except  those  consid- 
ered vital  to  emergency  needs;  cut  subsidies 
by  10  percent  over  the  next  6  years;  aUow 
ship  operators  to  buy  foreign-made  ships 
and  register  them  under  the  U.S.  flag  (not 
now  allowed) ;  drop  all  passenger  trade;  limit 
the  U.S.-flag  fleet,  active  and  reserve  to  1,000 
ships;  merge  the  0  seagoing  unions  into  3. 

This  was  countered  soon  after  it  came  out 
by  a  study  initiated  by  Mr.  Hodges.  This 
group  backed  the  subsidy  system— even  sup- 
ported e.xpansion  of  the  current  system. 

Both  reptwis  have  been  dumped  In  the  lao 
of  President  Johnson. 

The  only  word  so  far  this  year  from  Mr. 
Johnson  was  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion was  to  be  placed  In  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 


The  Philippine*  SUke  in  Vietnadi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNELIUS  E.  GAUAGHER 

or  nw  JxasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RfePRESENTATIV^ 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.    OALLAOHER.      Mr.     Speaker, 
President  Marcos  of  the  Phlliwnnes  re- 
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cently  made  a  nationwide  television 
speech  to  his  people  on  the  Issues  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  his  country's  stake 
in  that  struggle.  It  was  a  movmg  ad- 
dress which  reaffirmed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Philippines  to  stand  solidly 
on  the  side  of  freedom  in  Asia.  It  was 
in  this  speech  that  President  Marcos 
announced  his  decision  to  send  engineer 
troops  to  aid  the  allied  war  effort  In 
Vietnam.    He  said: 

If  we  sat  by,  complacently  awaiting  the 
uncertain  arrival  of  peace,  we  might  wake 
up  to  find  that  we  had  nothing  to  negotiate 
about. 

'«" 
I  hope  that  all  Americans  will  read 
his  inspiring  words.  Some  people  ask 
how  our  friends  and  allies  in  southeast 
Asia  feel  about  Vietnam.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Marcos'  eloquent  speech  supplies 
an  answer: 

My  countrymen,  Vietnam  today  Is  a  name 
that  agitates  the  world.  But  If  this  name  is 
urgent  for  mankind,  it  should  be  ominous 
for  those  who  are  so  close,  geographically  and 
physically,  as  we  are,  to  Vietnam.  Those 
used  to  air  travel  know  that  Saigon  Is  almost 
as  close  to  Manila  as.  say.  Hong  Kong.  If  any 
time  the  bell  tolls  for  freedom  In  South  Viet- 
nam, none  wlU  hear  It  in  greater  pain  or 
with  deeper*  foreboding,  than  the  Filipino 
people. 

A  long  time  ago  we  decided  for  our  na- 
tional Interest  that  we  are  free  and  cannot 
accept  communism. 

While  we  have  been  willing  to  live  In  peace 
with  any  poUtical  Ideology — communism  has 
not  been  so  complacent. 

In  accordance  with  the  Communist  plan  of 
acUon  and  subversion  and  the  use  of  In- 
digenous forces  for  the  forcible  overthrow  of 
the  duly  established  government,  the  Huk- 
balahaps  InsUtuted  a  reign  of  terror  which 
required  aU  our  human,  spiritual,  and  ma- 
terial resources  to  overcome. 

When  we  were  threatened  with  this  In- 
ternal danger,  we  entered  Into  the  Mutual 
Defense  Pact  with  the  United  States.  Under 
the  military  agreement,  we  armed  our  sol- 
diers with  the  weapons  from  the  United 
States. 

We  Joined  the  United  Nations  and  the 
Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization the  lat- 
ter being  an  aggruptation  of  countries  agreed 
to  contest,  by  force  of  arms.  If  necessary,  the 
armed  aggression  of  communism.  These  are 
International  agreements  and  commitments 
we  cannot  now  discard. 

Rather  than  discard  them,  our  legislature 
embodied  these  agreements  and  commit- 
ments Into  our  domestic  laws  by  outlawing 
communism  under  Republic  Act  1700. 

The  poUcy  thus  embodied  in  IntemaUonaJl 
agreements  and  laws  of  our  country  was  re- 
affirmed by  oiir  government  In  the  Manila 
commimlque  of  April  12,  1964,  and  the  Bffln- 
Istertal  Conference  in  London  in  1964  where- 
in we  promised  to  extend  moral  and  ma- 
terial aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  accordance  with  this  poUcy  when  on 
August  10,  1964,  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
requested  from  the  PhiUpplnes,  aid  in  her 
fight  against  communistic  aggression,  the 
request  being  llmKed  to  projects  therein  In- 
dicated, we  extended  the  requested  aid  In  the 
form  of  medical  and  psychowar  teams.  In 
accordance  vrtth  Republic  Act  4162.  approved 
July  21.  1964,  we  have  68  uniformed  offlcera 
and  enlisted  men  In  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
consisting  of  physicians,  surgeons,  nurses, 
psychological,  rural  development  and  clvlo 
acUon  WM-kers.  In  the  London  communique 
the  member  governments  of  SEATO  agreed 
not  only  to  be  prepared  to  take  further  con- 
crete steps  necessary  to  assist  South  Viet- 
nam but  agreed  "to  continue  and,  consistent 
with  their  commitments  elsewhere,  to  In- 
crease their  assistance  to  South  Vietnam." 
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This  was  In  consonance  with  tbe  Kaca- 
pagai-Johnson  Joint  communique  of  October 
S,  1963.  which  stated  that— 

"The  two  Presidents  exchanged  ylews  on 
the  situation  in  southeast  Asia  and  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  the  unity  of  com- 
mitment and  purpose  between  their  coun- 
tries  In  defense  of  the  right  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  southeast  Asia  to  determine  their 
own  future.  •  •  •  The  two  Presidents  re- 
affirmed their  Intention  to  stand  by  the  peo- 
ple of  SoutJi  Vietnam  and  reiterated  their 
commitment  to  the  defense  of  southeast 
Asia  under  the  SEA  TO  agreement." 

The  problem  of  Involvement  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam 
has  been  resolved.  The  only  question  pre- 
sented to  us  Is  whether  this  commitment 
and  this  involvement  shall  be  manifested  by 
an  Increase  In  the  aid  thus  extended  to 
South  Vietnam.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
request  for  further  aid  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  on  April 
14,  1965,  wherein  it  formally  asked  for  en- 
gineer troops.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
quest, last  year  House  bill  17828  was  pre- 
sented In  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Approved  by  that  body  but  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  Senate. 

The  formal  request  of  April  14,  1965.  was 
reiterated  to  me  on  February  2  of  this  year 
by  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
throo^  its  Ambassador.  The  Government 
of  South  Vietnam  declared  that  the  South 
Vletxuun  chief  of  state  is  reiterating  its  orig- 
inal request  for  engineer  troops.  A  memo- 
randum of  this  reiteration  is  now  in  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  an  Intense 
public  debate  now  occupies  our  people. 

It  is  said  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  please 
everyone.  After  49  days  In  office,  I  real- 
ize it  Is  impossible  even  to  please  one's  own 
self  often  enough.  These  are  the  two  facts 
that  make  my  decision  to  speak  to  you  to- 
night a  paliLful  one.  For  while  It  Is  my 
personal  desire  to  make  decisions  pleasant 
for  everyone,  the  clear  duty  of  my  office 
does  not  always  make  this  possible.  Tbe 
performance  of  duty  is  a  stern  and  demand- 
ing measure  of  any  man,  let  alone  of  a  Pres- 
ident. 

I  have,  through  a  series  of  consultations 
and  conferences  with  the  keenest  and  beet 
Informed  minds  available,  studied  all  the 
possible  aspects  of  the  Vietnam  question. 
This  almost  tntormlnable  series  of  discus- 
sions and  briefings  was  necessary  because 
the  question  concerning  Vietnam  Involves 
the  highest  welfare  of  our  country,  not  only 
today  or  the  months  to  follow,  but  for  many 
more  generations  to  come. 

You  will  recall  that  the  discussions  on 
this  question  were  reported  freely  to  the 
press  and  through  various  other  media.  This 
too  was  necessary,  because  it  la  my  wish 
that  all  shades  of  opinion,  that  all  voices 
that  cared  or  dared  to  express  themselves 
should  be  heard,  with  the  freedom  and  the 
leisure  that  was  possible. 

If  I  have  been  accused  of  weakness  or 
inconsistency,  as  indeed  I  have  been  in  some 
quarters,  that.  I  must  grant.  Is  the  privilege 
of  every  citizen. 

Nevertheless,  it  Is  also  my  painful  duty 
to  point  out,  as  I  do  now,  that  leadership 
Is  not  synonymous  with  rashness,  nor  does 
It  preclude  the  exercise  of  caution  and  pru- 
dence. 

On  the  contrary.  It  I*  the  leadership  that 
acts  with  cautioned  prudence,  that  Infoims 
Itself  before  It  acts,  that  is  to  my  mind  the 
leadership  which  can  claim  to  have  fulfilled 
Its  duty.  It  Is  the  iMUlerahip  that  can  truly 
b«  firm.  I  now  propow  to  exercise  that  lead- 
•rahlp. 

It  la  my  slnoere.  my  honest,  my  firm 
Judgment  that  my  decision  to  send  engineers 
to  South  Vietnam  Is  in  the  highest  Interest 
of  ttie  oountry. 


I  cannot  tell  you  In  this  pubhe  maniMr 
all  the  Intimate  reasons  why  this  Is  ao,  but 
I  must  assure  you  that  all  of  them  to- 
gether concern  the  security  of  our  people. 

Fortunately,  as  I  had  already  shown  we 
are  cotnmltted.  Fortunately,  we  have  chosen 
a  side  In  the  deepening  conflict  between 
democracy  and  communism.  It  Is  my  in- 
tention as  the  leader  of  this  nation  not 
only  to  reaffirm  that  commitment  but  to 
make  It  more  meaningful. 

This  commitment  involves  continued  part- 
s'nershlp  with  the  United  States.  It  Involves 
continued  allegiance  to  agreements  with  that 
country  and  other  countries  of  similar 
ideologies  and  purposes.  The  Philippines 
cannot  turn  against  that  commitment.  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  the  President  who  would 
bring  this  country  and  this  people  to  the 
eternal  shame  of  perfidy. 

In  respect  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  there 
are  four  Important  principles  which  should 
underlie  our  course  of  action.  The  first  is 
that  we  desire  the  establishment  of  peace  In 
Vietnam  at  the  earliest  practicable  XAaie.  We 
desire  this  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  world.  For  we  realize  that  the 
longer  this  gruesome  and  brutal  war  lasts, 
the  greater  are  the  dangers  that  it  would 
escalate  beyond  the  point  of  no  return. 

We  are.  therefore,  prepared  to  initiate  or 
support  any  moves  designed  to  bring  the  par- 
ties to  the  negotiating  Uble.  We  shall  sup- 
port any  moves  designed  to  halt  an  inter- 
minable war  that  has  laid  waste  an  entire 
countryside  and  vUited  death  upon  the 
thousands  of  Innocent  civilians,  including 
women  and  children.  We  shall  support  any 
move  designed  to  lead  to  a  peace  which  shall 
not  sacrifice  our  principles  or  endanger  our 
national  security. 

The  second  principle  U  this.  While  sup- 
porting initiatives  toward  peace,  we  regard 
It  as  essential  that  the  relentless  pressure  of 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam  be 
stopped.  The  necessity  for  stopping  this  ag- 
gression Is  obvious.  If  we  sat  by,  compla- 
oenUy  awaiting  the  uncertain  arrival  of 
peace,  we  might  wake  up  to  find  that  we 
had  nothing  to  negotiate  about. 

In  the  widening  public  dialog  about 
Vietnam,  one  thing  clearly  emerges — there 
Is  nationwide  agreement  about  the  necessity 
of  extending  assistance  to  the  beleaguered 
people  of  Vietnam.  It  la  esUbllshed  beyond 
dispute  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  not  a 
civil  war,  in  the  historical  sense  of  that  term. 
It  is  a  war  on  an  international  scale.  Involv- 
ing massive  aggression  from  Communist 
Korth  Vietnam,  with  the  active  encourage- 
ment of  Communist  China.  That  Is  no  long- 
er confined  within  the  borders  of  South  Viet- 
nam, for  it  involves  directly  or  indirectly  the 
two  countries  formerly  associated  with  Viet- 
nam: namely  Laos  and  Cambodia.  And  In 
neighboring  Thailand.  Communist  terrorlsU 
have  begun  a  campaign  of  destruction,  ap- 
parently with  the  Intention  of  securing  the 
flank  of  the  Laotlon  area  through  which  the 
Ho  Chi  IClnh  trail,  a  major  Communist  sup- 
ply line  pasees. 

Inside  Vietnam  Itself,  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  Is  manifest.  Of  Its  nearly  16  mil- 
lion people,  almost  one-fourth  Is  under 
Conununlst  control.  And  more  than  half 
of  its  total  area  is  In  enemy  hands,  marking 
a  high  point  in  the  extent  of  Communist 
conquest. 

The  question,  then,  of  extending  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam  is  no  longer  debatable.  In- 
deed, since  the  Congress  voted  to  allow  the 
sending  of  medical  and  pey-war  teams  to 
the  embattled  country,  the  question  as  such 
has  become  academic. 

Ther*  is  a  third  principle  and  It  is  of  great 
relevance  to  the  question  before  us.  This 
Is  our  unquestioned  obligaUon  as  free  and 
li»dei>endent  people  to  succor  peoples  of 
kindred  faith  fighting  In  defense  of  their 
freedom.    If  we  did  not,  we  would  be  disloyal 


to  our  own  history  and  Ignorant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  past  events.  We  ourselves  broke  the 
back  of  a  massive  rebellion  led  by  Commu- 
nists J\ist  over  a  dozen  years  ago.  We  share 
with  the  p>eople  of  Vietnam  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  Communist  terror.  We  cannot 
therefore  view  their  plight  with  anything  less 
than  sympathy,  or  indeed  with  anything  less 
than  the  praiseworthy  desire  to  help  them. 

Finally,  and  most  Important  of  all,  we  feel 
that  in  aiding  Vietnam  we  are  Insuring  oiu* 
own  future  safety.  The  vast  sea  that  sep- 
arates Us  from  the  Asian  mainland  may  pro- 
vide protection  from  external  Communist 
aggression  but  it  can  hardly  provide  defense 
against  homegrown  Communists.  For  one 
thing  it  is  certain.  And  if  the  Reds  win  in 
Vietnam,  that  victory  will  signal  the  reacti- 
vation of  Communist  Insurgency  all  over 
southeast  Asia,  Including  the  Philippines. 
Almost  certainly.  It  will  mean  renewed  Com- 
munist activity  In  the  Philippines. 

While  we  remain  confident  of  overcoming 
this  eventuality  if  It  should  arise,  we  would 
be  forced  in  the  future  to  divert  our  energies 
and  resources  to  a  degree  a  hundred  times 
more  than  that  required  now  which  would 
otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  urgent  tasks 
of  social  and  economic  development.  We  feel 
therefore  that  assisting  Vietnam  today  con- 
stitutes one  form  of  guarantee  that  Commu- 
nist activity  does  not  arise  in  our  country 
again  and  that  our  own  efforts  at  material 
progress  shall  continue  free  from  the  hin- 
drance of  Communist  subversion. 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on 
this  point.  Philippine  assistance  to  Vietnam 
is  based  on  a  hardheaded  assessment  of  our 
own  national  interests.  But  there  Is  clearly 
a  limit  to  the  kind  of  assistance  that  we  can 
give  Vietnam,  for  we  ourselves  need  all  our 
resources,  and  more,  for  the  Internal  require- 
ments of  national  growth.  We  shall  there- 
fore base  the  scale  of  our  assistance  on  two 
considerations — first,  what  can  we  safely  af- 
ford, secondly,  and  within  this  limitation 
what  Is  the  kind  of  assistance  requested  by 
the  Vietnamese  Government?  In  the  past. 
we  extended  assistance  In  the  form  of  medi- 
cal and  civic  action  imits.  We  now  propose 
to  send  an  engineer  battalion  with  minimum 
security  protection. 

What  can  we  afford?  I  have  stated  In  the 
state  of  the  nation  address  and  In  my 
Inaugixral  address  that  we  are  In  crisis  and 
In  serious  need  of  funds  for  our  own  govern- 
ment operations. 

Because  of  the  campaign  against  smuggling 
and  the  IntenslficaUon  of  tax  collection  the 
original  estimate  of  President  Macapagal  for 
a  government  Income  of  PI. 888  million  can 
be  attained  or  approximated.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  we  programed  expenditures 
amounting  to  only  H.670  million.  We  have 
Increased  this  today  to  PI, 750  million  In  view 
of  the  Increased  collections,  especially  In 
April  when  Income  tax  collections  will  begin. 
If  we  can  maintain  the  present  rate  of  collec- 
tion we  will  attain  the  target  of  PI ,888  mil- 
lion. If  we  spend  only  Pi, 750  million,  this 
will  leave  an  amount  of  P138  million  tor  ex- 
penditures for  public  works  as  well  as  for 
the  engineer  construction  battalion  that  we 
arc  sending. 

But  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  If  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  security  at  the  PhUipplnes, 
I  would  be  wlUlng  to  Incur  deficit  In  govern- 
ment expenditures.  It  Is  a  pleasant  task, 
however,  to  Inform  you  that  there  wiU  be  no 
necessity  to  Incur  such  a  deficit  for  this 
particular  project. 

At  this  Instance  It  Is  necessary  for  me  to 
deny  vehemently  that  I  made  this  decision 
for  and  in  consideration  of  any  additional 
aid  whether  In  dollars  or  any  other  form  from 
the  United  Statee  or  from  any  other  source. 
Neither  coercion,  threats,  blackmail,  nor  dol- 
lar* has  dictated  my  Judgment.  Now  and  In 
the  future  only  the  national  Interest  of  the 
Philippines  shall  determine  my  decision. 


March  23,  1966 
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Objections  to  the  proposal  to  send  engi- 
neering teams  to  Vietnam  center  aroxind  two 
pwints-^first,  that  the  engineering  teams  are 
In  fact  combat  units  and  secondly,  that 
Philippine  assistance  is  of  dubious  value  to 
the  total  Vietnamese  effort. 

Let  me  deal  briefiy  with  these  two  Objec- 
tions. As  to  the  first.  It  can  be  stated  that 
It  rests  on  a  misconception.  The  engineering 
teams  are  what  the  Vietnamese  Government 
asked  for  and  that  Is  what  we  are  going  to 
send  them — an  engineering  team,  not  com- 
bat unlu.  These  teams  will  be  there  to  con- 
tinue their  specialized  skills,  not  to  hurt  or 
kill  Communists.  We  do  not  discount  the 
possibility  that  they  might  get  shot  at,  and 
that  Is  the  reason  for  the  security  cover. 

We  have  never  considered  the  medical 
team  and  the  psy-war  team  composed  of  our 
men  in  uniforms  as  combat  unite.  What 
distinguishes  the  man  In  uniform  of  a  com- 
bat umt  from  those  that  are  not?  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  combat  unit  Is  to 
hunt  and  kill  the  enemy.  It  Is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  engineers  to  himt  and  kill  the 
enemy  but  rather  to  reconstruct  tind  re- 
habilitate destruction  In  the  areas  recovered 
by  combat  units.  And  the  purpose  Is  to  in- 
clude. In  the  engineer  team  to  be  sent  to 
South  Vietnam,  only  volunteers  from  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Philippines. 

As  to  the  second  objection.  It  seems  to  miss 
the  point  entirely.  In  sending  the  engineer- 
ing unite  to  Vietnam,  it  U  not  part  of  our 
plan,  as  it  were,  in  the  heroic  fashion  iwe- 
scrlbed  in  war  moves.  We  would  if  we  could, 
but  our  aim  Is  more  modest.  In  addition  to 
the  imdoubted  concrete  and  material  contri- 
bution that  our  engineering  units  can  make 
to  the  Vietnamese,  the  function  of  this  assist- 
ance is  symbolic.  By  our  action,  we  signify 
our  solidarity  with  those  who  are  determined 
to  see  that  Communist  aggression  will  always 
be  resisted  whatever  the  cost.  Moreover,  it 
Is  in  conformity  with  our  pledge  as  a  signa- 
tory of  the  London  declaration  to  assist  the 
people  of  Vietnam  morally  and  materially. 
It  Is  not  of  wide  public  knowledge  that  41 
countries  are  actively  aiding  the  Vietnamese 
effort,  and  among  these  the  Philippine  con- 
tribution is  among  the  more  modest. 

We  are,  finally,  confident  that  our  assist- 
ance, no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  will 
contribute  to  the  necesary  Job  of  Increasing 
the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese  people,  now 
badly  battered  by  a  decade  of  unrelieved 
conflict.  If  we  succeeded  in  this,  IX  by  so 
much  we  Increased  the  will  of  the  heroic 
Vietnamese  people  to  continue  fighting,  if 
we  keep  alive  their  hope  of  eventual  peace 
and  freedom,  then  surely  no  one  can  say  that 
our  effort  has  been  a  total  waste.  That  Is 
what  we  seek  and  that  is  what  we  hope  for  In 
Vietnam. 

My  countrymen,  I  have  revealed  to  you  all 
matters  that  I  feel  can  now  be  publicly  venti- 
lated. There  are  others  within  the  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  President  which  bear 
heavUy  on  this  decision,  but  1  assiire  each 
and  everyone  of  you  that  the  naUonal  In- 
terest Is  the  guide  in  this  position. 

I  can  add  that  the  PhUlpplne  Communist 
movement  U  a  part  of  Asian  communism. 
Communism  does  not  die  In  a  country  once 
infiltrated  by  it.  It  merely  subsides  and  in 
this  country  it  has  subsided  into  a  parlia- 
mentary struggle.  It  has  resurrected  in  the 
Intellectual  arena  and  the  Communist  cadres 
that  are  being  reorganized.  I  point  to  this 
danger.  For  if  indeed  it  is  a  war  that  we 
fight  because  we  send  an  engineer  construc- 
tion batUlUn  to  South  Vietnam,  this  sup- 
posed war  we  fight  today  will  stop  the  wars 
our  sons  may  need  to  fight  tomorrow.  There 
are  those  who  say  that  the  PhlUpplnee 
should  not  be  Involved  In  Vietnam  at  aU 
considering  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  • 
senseless  American  war  which,  moreover 
could  not  be  won  at  alL  This  conclusion 
is  challenged  by  the  fact  of  our  own  national 
experience.    In  our  ootantry  the  Huk  move- 
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ment  persisted  for  20  years,  and  It  was  de- 
feated by  a  combination  of  superior  mili- 
tary force  and  broad  social  reforms.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  conmiunlam  in  Ma- 
laysia, Turkey,  Iran,  and  Greece.  And  those 
who  stUl  nurse  hopes  of  the  Infallibility  of 
communism  need  only  to  be  reminded  of 
how  very  recently  the  Communist  Party  of 
Indonesia  tricked  Itself  into  virtual  extmc- 
tlon  through  an  excess  of  zeal  and  overcon- 
fidence  that  Is  so  characteristic  of  this  type 
of  political  activist  everywhere. 

All  these  facte  indicate  that  communism 
can  be  beaten  and  that  the  fanaticism  of 
Communlste  is  most  often  their  own  un- 
doing. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  American  presence  in 
Vietnam.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
shoulders  the  major  burden  of  the  Vietnam 
war  does  not  change  the  fact  that  this  Is  an 
Asian  challenge.  The  United  States  Is  In 
South  Vietnam  because  there  are  enough 
South  Vietnamese  who  are  willing  to  die  for 
the  opportunity  to  live  in  freedom.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  United  States  Is  In  Viet- 
nam out  of  selfish  national  interest.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  main  body  of  the  pro- 
test movement  In  the  United  States  and  the 
criticism  of  U.S.  Senators  opposed  to  the  war 
Is  that  engagement  does  not  serve  America's 
Interest. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  our  own 
national  security  is  mvolved.  Red  China's 
support  of  the  "war  of  liberation"  in  South 
Vietnam  has,  indeed,  uncomfortable  Impli- 
cations for  us  in  the  Philippines.  China  is 
already  lending  increasing  support  to  the 
"national  liberation"  movement  in  Thailand, 
and  this  Is  partly  because  Thailand  serves 
as  a  base  for  some  of  the  air  raids  against 
North  Vietnam  and  for  occasional  air  strikes 
against  the  routes  by  which  Vletcong  men 
and  supplies  pass  through  Laos.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  "war  of  liberation"  In  South 
Vietnam — once  brought  about  by  American 

withdrawal,  if  critics  wlU  have  their  way 

will  encourage  subversive  elements  within 
the  Chinese  minorities  of  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines,  and  Malaysia  to  subvert  the  ex- 
isting govenmiente.  Once  again,  let  us  not 
forget  too  easily  Peking's  recent  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  existing  governmente  In  In- 
donesia which  was  supposedly  neutralisto. 

Finally,  if  subversive  elemente.  foreign  as 
well  as  Filipino,  were  sure  that  henceforth 
Americans,  for  fear  of  being  called  Imperial- 
ist or  for  the  lack  of  an  Asian  will  to  fight 
for  freedom,  will  ttu-n  a  deaf  ear  to  the  re- 
quest for  help  of  established  governments, 
then  they  will  have  done  with  the  one  ol>- 
stacle  to  request— America's  readiness  to 
defend  freedom  In  Asia  with  American  arms 
American  ships — and  American  lives. 

The  U.S.  pUght  In  Vietnam  must  be  seen 
separately  from  the  Irritante  In  Philippine- 
American  relations.  TTie  issue  is  larger 
than  our  grievances  with  the  United  States. 
We  are  tackUng  these  grievances.  We  are 
determined  that  PhlUpplne-Amertcan  rela- 
tions must  continue  to  evolve  toward  wid- 
ening equality  and  true  reciprocity  as  be- 
tween two  mature  and  friendly  state* 

It  has  been  charged  that  I  reversed  myself 
on  the  Vietnam  question;  that  during  the 
campaign,  I  opposed  the  sending  of  ccMnbat 
troops  to  Vietnam.  What  has  been  mistak- 
en for  a  reversal  of  position  was  actuaUy  a 
change  in  emphasis.  In  the  campaign,  I 
declared  myself  opposed  to  the  utilization  of 
the  Vietnamese  crisis  by  the  party  then  In 
power  as  the  pretext  to  circumvent  the  rule 
of  law  and  abridge  the  Ubertles  of  citizen* 
at  home.  I  criticized  the.attempt  to  create 
a  hysterical  atmoephere  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  dispatch  FlUplno  combat  troopa  to 
Vietnam.  At  the  same  time,  I  declared  sup- 
port for  the  enlargement  of  otir  hxmianl- 
tarlan  and  technical  aid  to  the  RepubUc  of 
Vietnam — that  form  of  aid  which  I  called  "» 
Filipino  area  of  excellence  In  ——*hrnrt 
AsU."    I  beUeve  tliat  the  dlspatcii  of  engi- 


neers to  South  Vietnam  continues  the  con- 
structive character  of  our  earlier  aid;  and 
that  this  still  falls  within  the  "area  of  Fili- 
pino excellence"  that  I  spoke  of  in  the  past. 
But  even  If  this  were  considered  a  reversal 
of  a  previous  c^inion,  I  woiild  do  so  for  the 
national  Interest.  The  personal  prestige  of 
a  leader  I  am  wUUng  to  sacrifice  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  Philippines,  especially  since 
that  prestige  is  mine. 

At  the  same  time,  I  should  like  to  assure 
our  people  that  while  we  recognize  the  grav- 
ity of  the  crisis  In  Vietnam,  we  shall  not 
allow  any  effort  to  abridge  the  llberUes  of 
our  own  citizens  under  any  pretext.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  am  convinced  that  this  ad- 
ministration has  shovtm  from  the  start  a 
profound  sensitivity  to  the  righte  and  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  send  engineers  to  Viet- 
nam, this  will  be  because  we  choose  to  act 
on  the  long-held  convictions  of  the  Filipino 
people;  that  the  option  for  Uberty  must  be 
kept  for  every  nation,  that  our  own  security 
requires  that  democracy  be  given  the  chance 
to  develop  freely  and  successfully  in  our  own 
part  of  the  world.  It  would  be  an  Insult  to 
our  people  to  Insinuate  that  the  convictions 
were  Imposed  on  us  by  any  foreign  power. 
Our  position  In  Vietnam  grew  out  of  these 
convictions  that  are  rooted  In  our  own  hls- 
■  tortcal  development. 

In  sending  further  aid  to  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  we  shall  be  acting  on  these  convic- 
tions. I  call  on  our  people  to  stand  united 
behind  these  timeless  beliefs  and  ccHnmlt- 
mente  of  our  people. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Tarr,  Preii- 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Civil  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or     AI.ARAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 
my  prtvUege  to  Include  in  the  Record  a 
statement  given  this  morning  before  the 
Retirement  Subcommittee  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence M.  Tarr,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retired  Civil  Etaployees. 

Mr.  Tarr  in  his  excellent  presentation 
made  a  strong  statement  on  behalf  of  a 
group  of  people,  our  retired  clvU  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  and  survi- 
vors, who  are  almost  overlooked  in  the 
legislation  now  before  this  committee,  I 
commend  its  reading  to  the  Members  of 
the  House: 

STATEMICNT  of  CLAHZNCS  M.  TaWI,  PKHSroENT, 

Nationai,  Association  or  Rettred  Crvn! 
Employees,  Bktorx  thx  Pat  amb  Rmu- 
MiKT  StTBcoMMrrrras,  Hoitbk  Comicittis 
OH  Post  Omci  and  Civn.  Sekvicx.  Mabcr 
23,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  memben  of  the  sub- 
ccwuBttteeB,  we  thank  you  fee  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  present  the  problems  of 
retired  dvll  employees  and  their  dependente 
end  survlvara.  We  are  most  grateful  to  you 
for  your  courageous  action  last  year  in  ap- 
proving a  bin  which  gave  a  much-needed 
annuity  Increase  to  retirees  and  survivors  on 
dvU  aervioe  retirement  rolls  and  revised  the 
plan  of  automatic  ooet-of-Uving  Increase*  to 
make  tt  more  reeponslve  In  meeting  the  coet« 
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of  Inflation.  We  came  to  you  then  aa  the  far- 
gotten  people  In  the  age  of  the  Great  Society 
and  In  some  reapecU  we  feel  that  except  In 
the  HallB  of  Congreaa  we  are  still  very  much 
the  fot^otten  people. 

For  many  years  we  have  aidvocated  the 
principle  that  benefits  for  active  employees 
and  their  dependents  and  survivors  and  ben- 
efits for  retired  employees  and  their  depend- 
ents and  siirrlvors  should  be  considered  at 
the  same  time,  on  a  package  basis.  We  have 
argued,  as  It  la  argued  today,  that  the  bene- 
fits provided  to  former  employees  and  their 
dependents  and  survivors  are  part  of  the 
fringe  benefits  for  the  whole  working  force. 
There  must  be  a  correlation  between  benefits 
provided  to  those  who  have  formerly  retired 
and  benefits  promised  employees  who  are  to 
retire  In  the  future.  Otherwise,  how  could 
present  employees  be  assured  that  they  will 
not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
working  force? 

Tod*y  we  are  seeking  a  correlation  of 
survivor  beneflU  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  Prior  to  April  1.  1948.  there 
was  no  simple  procedure  for  a  retiring 
employee  to  provide  survivor  benefits  for  his 
rpouse.  There  was  an  option  for  a  "Jolnt- 
survlvor  annuity"  to  be  computed  on  «o 
actuarial  basis  but  It  was  so  complicated  that* 
few  retiring  employees  used  It.  Also,  there 
was  no  provision  for  an  annuity  for  the 
widow  of  an  employee  who  died  In  the 
csrvlce. 

On  AprU  1.  1048.  PubUc  Law  426  (80tb 
Cong.)  became  effective,  and  permitted  a 
retiring  employee  to  elect  a  svu-vlvor  annuity 
for  his  spouse  by  taking  a  reduction  of  10 
percent  In  his  annuity.  pl»is  a  reduction  of 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  for  each  year 
that  such  spovLse  was  under  the  age  of  60. 
the  total  reduction  not  to  exceed  25  percent. 
The  survivor  annuity  was  fixed  at  50  percent 
of  the  unreduced  annuity  of  the  retiree. 
This  law  also  granted  a  sxu^lvor  annuity  to 
the  widow  of  each  male  employee  who  died 
in  the  service  after  service  of  at  least  5  years, 
computed  on  the  basis  of  half  of  the  amount 
the  employee  would  have  received  If  retired 
on  full  annuity  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Also,  this  law  granted  either  a  free  survivor 
annuity,  or  an  annuity  increase  of  25  per- 
cent (not  to  exceed  WOO),  to  each  married 
person  previously  retired.  The  survivor  an- 
nuity was  set  at  half  of  the  annuity  of  the 
retiree,  limited  to  #600  per  annum.  Two 
years  later.  PubUc  Law  601  (Slst  Cong.) 
granted  survlvcr  annuiaes  to  those  who  had 
chosen  annuity  Increases  and  vice  versa. 
th\u  assuring  survivor  annuities  to  all  mar- 
ried retiree*  prior  to  AprU  1.  1948.  who  were 
living  on  that  date.  By  a  Uter  law  In  1958. 
the  widows  of  pre- 1948  retirees  who  had  died 
before  April  l,  1948.  and  the  widows  of 
employees  who  had  died  with  6  ye^rs  or 
more  of  service  before  AprU  I,  1948.  were 
granted  annuities. 

Under  Public  Law  SIC  (BIct  Cong )  after 
September  30.  1949.  the  cost  of  a  survivor 
annuity  was  modified  by  requiring  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  5  percent  on  the  first  •1.500  of 
original  anniuty.  plus  10  percent  on  the  re- 
minder, retaining  the  three- fourths  of  I 
percent  reduction  for  each  year  the  spouse 
was  under  60  years  of  age.  and  with  the  maxi- 
mum reduction  Umlted  to  35  percent.  This 
l»^  WM  not  made  retroactive  to  apply  to 
persons  previously  retired. 

Public  Law  854  (84th  Cong.)  made  a  drastic 
change  In  survivor  annuities,  effecUve  Octo- 
ber 1,  1956.  Thereafter  a  retiree  could  elect 
a  sxirvlvor  annuity  based  only  on  a  portion  of 
his  annuity,  and  sufTered  a  reduction  of  only 
aV4  percent  on  the  first  •3,400  of  such  por- 
Uon,  plus  10  percent  of  the  remainder.  If 
any.  The  siirvlvor  annuity  was  fixed  at  half 
of  the  amount  of  annuity  designated  by  the 
retiree.  Kxtra  deductions  baaed  on  the  age 
of  the  spouse  were  discontinued.  This  en- 
abled a  retiree  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity 
of  •!  JOO,  for  a  reduction  of  only  •eo  per  year 


In  original  anniilty.  The  provisions  of  this 
law  were  not  made  retroactive  to  apply  to 
I>er8ons  previously  retired. 

The  latest  change  In  laws  governing  rur- 
Ttvor  annuities  was  made  In  P>ubUc  Law  87- 
793.  effecUve  October  11.  1962.  when  the 
amount  subject  to  reduction  at  2Va  percent 
was  Increased  from  •2,400  to  •3.600.  and  the 
amount  of  the  survivor  annuity  was  in- 
creased from  60  to  55  percent  of  the  base. 
This  enabled  a  retiree  after  that  date  to 
elect  a  survivor  annuity  of  •I, 980  per  year 
at  a  cost  of  only  (90  per  year.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  law  were  not  made  retroactive 
to  apply  to  persons  previously  retired. 

During  these  years  since  1948,  both  salaries 
and  annuities  have  Increased  many  times 
but  the  increases  in  salaries  have  been  much 
greater  than  the  Increases  in  annuities.  As 
a  result,  the  average  annuities  of  persons 
retiring  today  are  much  higher  than  the 
average  of  present  annuities  of  persons  re- 
tired some  years  ago. 

Because  changes  in  survivor  provisions  of 
the  law  were  not  made  retroactive  to  persons 
previously  retired,  we  now  find  that  persons 
retired  prior  to  October  1,  1956.  are  suffering 
the  loss  of  up  to  25  percent  of  their  annui- 
ties In  order  to  provide  survivor  annuities  of 
only  60  percent  of  their  unreduced  annui- 
ties, while  persons  retired  since  October  11. 
1962.  can  provide  survivor  annuities  up  to 
•  1,980  per  annum  for  a  reduction  of  only 
2'/i  percent  of  •3.600,  or  an  annual  cost  not 
to  exceed  •90.  Even  where  the  age  factor 
did  not  apply,  the  man  who  retired  in  1948 
who  bos  annuity  enough  to  provide  his  wife 
with  a  survivor  annuity  of  •1.800  is  now 
suffering  a  reduction  of  •SeO.  10  percent  of 
•3,600.  The  1948  retiree  pays  four  times 
as  much  as  the  1963  retiree  but  the  1963 
retiree  can  provide  10  percent  more  In  svir- 
vlvor  annuity.  The  retiree  In  1950  who  has 
a  large  enough  annuity  to  provide  a  survivor 
annuity  of  (1,800  la  suffering  an  annuity 
reduction  of  6  percent  on  •1.600.  and  10  per- 
cent on  ^2,100,  a  total  reduction  of  •285. 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  paid  by 
the  1963  retiree,  and  can't  provide  as  much 
for  his  spouse.  The  1957  retiree  who  has 
sufficient  annuity  to  provide  a  survivor  an- 
nuity of  •1.800  for  his  spouse,  is  suffering  a 
reduction  of  2',^  percent  on  •2.400  and  10 
percent  on  •1,200.  a  total  of  •ISO.  His  cost 
is  double  that  of  the  1963  retiree,  who  can 
provide  10  percent  more  In  survivor  an- 
nuity for  only  ^90  per  year.  The  persons 
receiving  the  least  annuities  have  to  pay 
the  most  for  siirvivor  protection,  and  thelr 
rurvlvors,  who  can  only  look  for  a  percentage 
of  small  annuities,  are  further  penalized  by 
a  lower  percentage  formula. 

There  was  a  similar  problem  under  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  system.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1960.  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  was  permitted  upon  retirement  to 
designate  his  wife  to  receive  a  survivor  an- 
nuity of  half  of  hla  unreduced  annuity,  but 
he  had  to  elect  to  receive  for  his  lifetime  only 
75  percent  of  this  unreduced  annuity.  He 
had  to  pay  25  percent  of  his  annuity  to  pro- 
vide his  wife  with  a  survivor  annuity  of  60 
percent.  In  1960.  a  new  law  changed  this 
system  and  permitted  a  Foreign  Service  re- 
tiree whose  annuity  would  be  at  least  •4.800 
to  provide  his  wife  with  a  survivor  annuity 
of  ^2.400  per  year,  at  a  coet  of  only  ^300  per 
year — 2^  percent  on  ^2.400.  and  10  percent 
on  •2,400 — which  corresponded  to  the  for- 
mula In  effect  at  that  time  under  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  Also,  this  law  set 
a  minimum  survivor  annuity  of  ^2,400  for 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  system.  The 
law  was  not  made  retroactive  for  persona 
prevloualy  retired. 

Public  Iaw  89-306.  approved  October  31. 
1965.  eliminated  these  ineqiutles  from  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  system.  Prom 
now  on.  the  annuities  of  former  retlreea  who 
elected  survivor  annuities  at  the  ooat  of  a 
loaa  of  25  percent  of  their  annuities.  wUl  be 


recomputed  on  the  more  liberal  1960  formula 
of  JSOO  per  year  to  provide  survivor  an- 
nuities of  •2.400.  Also,  survivor  annuities 
which  were  under  92.400  per  annum  are  now 
Increased  to  the  new  minimum  of  92,400  per 
annum.  In  addition.  Public  Law  89  308 
gives  a  new  opportunity  for  former  retirees 
who  did  not  elect  survivor  annuities  at  the 
time  of  their  retirement  to  now  elect  such 
survivor  annuities  and  pay  back  the  costs 
for  prior  years  by  monthly  Installments  of 
25  deducted  from  their  annuities. 

This  law  la  directly  in  point  for  the  civil 
service  retirement  system. 

There  was  discrimination  against  older  re- 
tirees In  the  matter  of  costs  Imposed  for  the 
privilege  of  providing  survivor  annuities  In 
the  Foreign  Service  retirement  system  as  In 
the  civil  service  retirement  system.  It  has 
been  eliminated  In  the  Foreign  Serice  retire- 
ment system  and  should  be  eliminated  also  In 
the  clvU  service  retirement  system.  There 
was  discrimination  against  survivors  of  older 
retlreea  m  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  as  in  the  clvU  service  retirement 
system.  It  has  been  eliminated  In  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  system  and  should 
also  be  eliminated  In  the  civil  service  »fetire- 
ment  system. 

Costs  are  always  an  Important  Item  for 
consideration  in  connection  with  proposed 
legislation.  We  cannot  give  any  official  fig- 
ures, because  we  do  not  have  the  basic  data 
which  would  be  required.  However,  we  can 
present  some  estimates  based  on  the  latest 
figures  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

As  of  June  30,  1965.  there  were  171.577 
widow  and  widower  survivor  annuitants  on 
the  annuity  rolls,  of  which  72.965  were 
widows  and  widowers  (only  94  widowers)  of 
employees  who  died  in  service.  There  were 
157,924  widow  and  widower  survivors  of  for- 
mer employees  who  died  or  retired  prior  to 
October  11.  1962,  and  the  total  annuities  paid 
to  them  were  reported  as  •13.125.220  per 
month,  or  •157,602.640  per  year.  This  indi- 
cates that  the  Initial  cost  of  bringing  sur- 
vivor annuities  under  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  up  to  the  present  standard 
of  55  percent  of  base  annuities  would  be  10 
percent  of  the  present  total  or  •15,750,264 
per  annum.  This  cost  might  rise  slightly  as 
new  survivors  are  added  to  the  rolls,  partially 
offset  by  present  survivors  who  die,  but  will 
reduce  annually  before  long,  and  ultimately 
pass  out  altogether. 

Costs  of  tile  recomputatlon  of  reductions 
In  annultlea  of  retirees  are  more  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  there  are  some  figures  to  go  on. 
On  June  30.  1965.  there  wn-e  on  the  rolls 
7.325  persona  who  retired  In  fiscal  year  1948, 
8.423  who  retired  in  fiscal  year  1949;  and 
9,693  who  retired  in  fiscal  year  1950.  From 
this  we  estimate  that  there  arc  now  approxi- 
mately 12,000  former  employees  who  retired 
between  April  1.  1948.  and  September  30. 
1949.  This  includes  men  and  women  and 
persons  who  retired  under  conditions  which 
prevented  them  from  designating  their 
spouses  to  receive  survivor  annuities.  Also, 
the  high  cost  at  that  time  deterred  many 
from  electing  survivor  annuities.  Perhaps 
one-fourth  of  these  retirees  elected  survivor 
annultlea.  and  the  probable  average  increase 
they  would  receive  from  recomputatlon 
wovild  be  9120  (average  annuity  •1.800,  and 
average  reduction  changed  from  •ISO  to  «60) . 
This  would  make  the  cost  of  adjusting  this 
group  ^360.000.  From  October  1,  1949,  to 
October  1.  1956.  there  were  93.601  retirees 
who  were  still  on  the  rolls  on  June  30.  1965. 
It  Is  not  likely  that  more  than  one-third  of 
these  elected  survivor  annuities,  and  we  esti- 
mate the  average  to  be  restored  to  each 
through  recomputatlon  at  (76  (average  an- 
nuity ^2,000.  and  average  reduction  changed 
from  ^125  to  %50).  This  would  make  the 
cost  of  adjusting  this  group  •2,340.000.  Be- 
tween October  1.  1966.  and  October  11,  1962, 
there  were  approximately  226,736  retirees  who 
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were  on  the  rolls  on  June  30.  1965,  and  per- 
haps 40  percent  of  these  elected  survivor  an- 
nuities, and  we  estimate  the  average  to  t>e 
restored  through  recomputatlon  at  ^45  (aver- 
age annuity  of  (3,000  designated  as  base  for 
survivor  anniilties,  and  average  reduction 
changed  from  •I 20  to  •75).  This  would 
make  the  cost  for  this  group  about  •4,063.248. 
The  total  cost  of  the  recomputatlon  of  annu- 
ities would  be  about  •7,763.248. 

Under  our  estimates,  therefore,  the  total 
cost  of  eliminating  these  gross  Inequities  In 
the  civil  service  retirement  system  would  be 
about  $23,500,000.  and  would  add  less  than 
5  percent  to  the  package  bill  proposed  by  the 
President.  This  seems  to  be  a  small  price  for 
elimlnatlnj  these  great  inequities. 

We  have  been  waiting  a  long  time  for  ad- 
justments to  eliminate  these  inequities  In 
the  civil  service  retirement  system.  At  our 
request,  bills  to  correct  these  inequities  have 
been  introduced  by  nvmierous  Congressmen 
during  recent  years.  It  seems  that  there  is 
always  some  other  legislation  that  is  given 
the  preference,  and  the  correction  of  these 
Inequities  bad  to  be  delayed. 

Last  year,  we  were  encouraged   when  we 
had  an  invitation  to  testify  before  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  Conunlttee  on  Federal  Staff 
Retirement    Systems.      The    Invitation    re- 
quested us  to  concentrate  on  two  or  three 
of  the  most  Important  changes  we  felt  to 
be  necessary  in  the  retirement  system,  and 
we  concentrated  most  of  our  efforts  on  the 
Inequities  that  needed  to  be  corrected  in  the 
costs    and    amounts   of   survivor   annuities. 
We  were  told  at  that  time  that  the  Com- 
mittee's report  would  be  available  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1965.  and  we  waited  eagerly  and  hope- 
fully   for    that    report.      In    the    meantime. 
Public  Law  89-308  was  approved  on  October 
31.  1965.  correcting  most  of  the  survivorship 
inequities  in  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system,  and  furnishing  a  splendid  precedent 
for  slmUar  action  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.     It  was  agonizing  to  see  the 
Cabinet  Committee's  report  delayed  on  De- 
cember 1.  1965.  delayed  further  on  January 
1.  1966.  still  missing  on  February  1.  1966.  and 
finally    postponed    beyond    March    7,    1966. 
When  we  were  finally  able  to  obtain  a  copy, 
we  searched  through  It  for  recommendations 
that  would  apply  to  us.  and  searched  In  vain. 
Our  plea  for  the  correction  of  survivor  In- 
equities was  not  even  mentioned.    The  only 
recommendation  concerning  present  retirees 
and  their  dependents  and  survivors  was  com- 
mendation   for   the   new   cost-of-living   in- 
crease legUlatlon  approved  by  the  Congress 
last  year.     There  was  one  other  recommen- 
dation that  might  apply  to  those  now  re- 
ceiving   survivor    annuities    and    to    futiire 
survives  of  present  retirees,   which   would 
permit  them  to  remarry  after  age  60  with- 
out loss  of  their  survivor  annuities,  but  It  Is 
not  definitely  Indicated  In  the  report  that 
this  privilege  would  apply  to  present  sur- 
vivors. 

We  want  to  backup  o\a  President  In  his 
efforts  to  keep  expenses  under  control  during 
the  difficult  period  when  we  must  carry  out 
military  operations  in  southeast  Asia  We 
commend  him  for  hla  efforts  to  bring  about 
comparability  In  salaries  as  compared  vrtth 
private  Industry  for  the  great  majority  of 
employees,  and  holding  the  line  against  the 
threats  of  Inflation  at  the  same  time  Our 
people  know  what  Inflation  la— they  have 
lived  with  it  for  many  years.  Although  we 
would  be  assured  of  another  Increase  sooner 
If  runaway  Inflation  were  to  come,  we  don't 
want  the  increase  that  way.  It  Is  better  for 
us  to  keep  up  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
dollars  than  It  U  to  have  the  dollars  In- 
creased only  to  faU  short  again  by  the  time 
we  receive  the  Increase.  So  we  can  speak 
for  all  rettreee  and  their  dependents  and 
survivors  when  we  declare  In  favor  of  the 
President's  campaign  against  Inflation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  that  adding 
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5  percent  to  the  employee  and  retiree  benefit 
package,  only  to  correct  gross  inequities, 
would  contribute  to  Inflation. 

Furthermore,  we  point  to  one  statement 
in  the  report  of  the  President's  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Staff  Retirement  Systems, 
that  such  systems  should  be  equitable  and 
Just.  We  caimot  see  anything  equitable  or 
Just  in  the  requirement  that  those  who  re- 
tired after  dedicated  careers  years  ago  when 
salaries  were  smaller  must  now  continue  to 
pay  up  to  10  times  as  much  for  survivor  pro- 
tection as  compared  with  persons  retiring 
today,  and  still  be  unable  to  provide  as  high 
a  percentage  of  survivor  benefits.  We  cannot 
see  how  it  is  equitable  or  just  to  correct  in- 
equities In  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  and  refuse  toj^jjrrect  the  same  kind 
of  inequities  in  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  Equity  and  Justice  should  never  Ije 
denied  because  costs  are  Involved,  but  here 
we  find  that  the  costs  are  very  moderate,  and 
we  do  not  see  any  reason  for  further  delay 
of  these  necessary  corrections. 

We  plead  for  provisions  to  be  Incorporated 
in  the  bill  that  you  will  report  out  after 
these  hearings,  ( 1 )  to  require  the  recompu- 
tatlon of  annuities  of  aU  reUred  employees 
who  retired  on  or  after  AprU  1,  1948.  and 
prior  to  October  11,  1962.  and  who  elected 
annuity  reductions  In  order  to  provide  sur- 
vivor annuities  for  their  spouses,  under  the 
more  liberal  formula  enacted  in  section  1103 
of  PubUc  Law  87-793,  which  U  now  appUed 
to  the  annuities  of  employees  who  retired 
on  and  after  October  11,  1962,  and  (2)  to 
Increase  by  10  percent  the  annuities  of 
spouse  survivors  of  aU  former  employees  who 
died  or  retired  prior  to  October  11,  1962,  and 
the  annuities  of  those  who  In  the  future  may 
become  spouse  survivors  of  employees  who 
reUred  prior  to  October  11,  1962.  These  two 
provisions  would  go  a  long  way  to  establish 
equity  and  Justice  of  survivor  annuities  and 
costs  In  the  clvU  service  retirement  system, 
and  with  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear. 
We  wlU  be  glad  to  try  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  you  may  have. 


Washington  Report  of  Hon.  Lester  L 
Wolff  to  Third  Congressional  District 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF   NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  ranarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  my  most  recent  Washing- 
ton report  to  residents  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York: 

Deab  Frienx):  As  your  representative  In 
Congress,  I  feel  that  It  la  vital  to  keep  you 
advised  of  Important  bUls  and  projects  which 
can  affect  you  and  your  famUy.  For  your 
convenience,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  con- 
densing the  Information  on  six  subjects.  If 
you  prefer  a  more  detailed  report  on  any,  I 
would  be  happy  to  comply  with  your  request. 

APOIAO    ICOOK    PBOJECr 

On  February  1«  of  this  year,  after  Uttle 
more  than  1  year's  effort  on  the  Space  Com- 
mittee, I  was  pleased  to  announce  the  largest 
single  contract  ever  awarded  by  NASA  to 
produce  the  lunar  exclusion  module  (LKM), 
•1  bUllon  contract,  awarded  to  our  own  Long 
Island  Grumman  Aircraft  of  Bethpage. 


What  LEM  means  to  Long  Islarid 
This  means  more  business,  more  work  for 
residents  of  the  Third  Congressional  DUtrlct. 
Another  ancUlary  benefit  accomplished  by 
the  LKM  contract,  U  that  more  and  more 
of  the  Nation's  space  effort's  highly  technical 
aspects  wlU  be  concentrated  In  our  area. 
This  is  another  step  toward  making  Long 
Island  the  eastern  space  center  of  the  United 
States.  We  look  forward  to  the  building  of 
a  space  center  of  related  Industries  and  also 
a  greater  diversification  of  present  defense 
Industries. 

I  am  working  together  with  others  who  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  create  a  solid  eco- 
nomic foundation  for  the  business  staWllty 
of  Nassau.  Too  many  years  have  gone  by 
with  Uttle  or  no  attention  to  this  problem. 
In  the  past  year  It  has  been  shown  that  ag- 
gressiveness and  coordinated  planning  can 
alleviate  a  major  portion  of  the  economic  dis- 
location we  have  suffered  in  the  past. 
NEW  CI  Bmi, 

This  past  November  I  visited  Vietnam  (at 
my  own  expense)  tor  the  third  time  In  16 
months.  I  toured  the  combat  areas  and 
visited  the  hospitals  and  various  troop  en- 
campments with  my  distinguished  coUeague. 
Representative  Oi.m  Teacub.  of  Texas,  chalr- 
nmn  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Dur- 
ing our  many  conversations  with  the  young 
men  we  met,  and  after  reviewing  some  of 
their  concerns  for  the  future,  RepresentaUve 
Tkacttb  and  I  felt  that  a  new  OI  bUl  waa 
needed.  Upon  returning  to  Washington,  we 
prepared  the  legislation.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  report  that  as  coauthor  of  this  bUL 
I  was  called  to  the  White  Hotise  to  witness 
President  J(Anson  signing  Into  law  this 
measure  that  wUl  aid  thousands  of  our  young 
men  who  have  served  both  In  combat  and  In 
times  of  peace.  They  wlU  now  receive  the 
benefits  they  so  richly  deserve.  We  have 
available  an  analysis  of  these  benefits  for 
anyone  desiring  them. 

CONSERVATION 

Many  years  ago  I  brought  my  famUy  to 
Nassau  County  becaiise  we  wanted  to  Uve  in 
a  "countrified"  environment.  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  halting  the  on- 
rush of  bulldozers  and  dredges  which  are 
quickly  changing  the  face  of  the  entire  area. 
Air  and  water  polluUon  have  also  become 
increasing  menaces.  Because  of  deep  con- 
cern about  these  problems,  I  Introduced  In 
the  past  session  of  Congress  legislation,  HJt. 
11567,  calling  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  Long  Island  Sound  shores  so  that  we 
may  stop  Indlserlmlnate  destruction  of  our 
homes  and  set  up  a  master  plan  to  preserve 
«a  much  of  the  natxiral  beauty  aa  possible 
while  encouraging  progresa. 

We  have  made  proffresa 
Conferences  have  been  hdd  with  Con- 
gressman Watnx  Aspinali.,  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Ocxnmlt- 
tee.  to  arrange  for  hearings  on  this  subject. 
"ITiese  hearings  are  now  being  scheduled  and 
when  the  dates  are  annoimced,  those  who  are 
Interested  are  Invited  to  attend  or  submit 
statements. 

I  have  also  requested  on-site  inspection 
visits  to  our  shoreline  areas  by  qualified  peo- 
ple. Chairman  Asptnaij.  has  also  requested 
reports  from  the  Departanents  of  Interior, 
Defense,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  the  bill  to  any 
interested  Individual  or  organization.  The 
backbone  of  this  conservation  effort  to  save 
the  urban  character  of  our  land  In  Nassau 
will  be  strengthened  by  your  support  and 
active  participation. 

PIT    PBOTXCnON  BOX 

There  has  been  much  interest  of  recent 
(late  over  the  protection  at  our  pets.  In 
I9W  I  Introduced  legislation,  HA.  B876, 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  transport, 
sell,  and  handle  dogs  and  cata  Inhumanely. 


V-  •       -  - - 
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Hearings  were  held  In  Washington  the  week 
of  IKarcb  7  on  my  bill  and  an  approved  ver- 
■k>n  ahoiild  be  reported  out  •hortly. 
cmmm  aib  academy 

Tbla  Nation  today  faces  a  shortage  of  1 .800 
commercial  pilots.  With  the  ever  Increas- 
ing need  and  the  advent  of  highly  sophis- 
ticated supersonic  and  V/STOL  aircraft,  the 
number  of  pilots  now  being  trained  by  the 
Air  Force  and  commercial  airlines  falls  very 
short  of  our  country's  needs.  I  have,  there- 
fore. Initiated  plana  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Civilian  Air  Academy  similar  to 
the  Kings  Point  Uerduuit  Marine  Academy, 
which  would  be  a  4-yev  Federal  coUegce  de- 
voted to  the  training  of  eivUlana  to  maln- 
tAln  American  air  supremacy. 
Am  nroTTSTmiAi.  and  busimsss  contka'-t  f«o- 
CTTaxMxirr   wokksbop 

In  an  effort  to  broaden  the  base  of  indus- 
trial recovery  on  Long  Island.  I  have  ini- 
tiated a  procurement  contract  workshop 
which  will  meet  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
Industry  In  our  area  of  the  proper  procedures 
for  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  available  gov- 
ernment contracts.  Ever  mindful  that  In- 
dustry must  not  be  dependent  upon  Gov- 
ernment aa  their  sole  source  of  business,  I 
believe  It  Important  that  I  do,  however  exert 
every  effort  to  help  the  local  Industry  get 
their  Just  share  of  available  Government 
contracts.  There  will  be  about  21  Federal 
procurement  agencies,  many  brought  here 
from  Washington  to  this  workshop.  They 
will  explain  the  "hows"  and  "whys"  of  Gov- 
ernment contract  competition.  I  Invite  all 
who  are  In  business  on  Long  Island  to  Join 
at  this  session  to  help  business  help  Itself. 
Please  call   my  office   for  further  details. 

Coming  to  Washington? 

Need  any  Information? 

If  my  office  can  be  of  service  to,  or  If  yoo 
have  any  suggestions  how  I  can  better  eervt 
you.  please  contact  me. 

Washington  office:  Longworth  Building, 
room  1039,  Washington,  DC.  phone  235-5950. 

Regional  office:  15«A  Main  Street,  Port 
Washington,  phone  787-4343. 

Regional  office:  333  North  Broadway, 
Jericho,  phone  881-4120. 

Area  office:    Olen   Cove   Post  Office.   Glen 
Cove,  phone  67&-9300. 
Sincerely, 

LBm  U  WoLfT, 
Your  Congressman. 


*7(almn  Guides  Its  Economic  Destiny 
With  Pnideat  Pucal  Management" — 
Secretary  Fowler 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    IKWNMgKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  has  given  a  moet 
learned  and  Informed  analysis  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  a  speech  before  the  re- 
cent National  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Secretary  Powler  points  out  that  tn 
sustaining  the  current  record  economic 
pro^jerity,  "we  have  come  to  know  and 
to  understand  the  use  of  fiscal  measures, 
expenditures,  and  tax  reduction  to  give 
the  economy  that  extra  sense  of  trust 
and  healthy  climate  of  confidence  neces- 
sary to  continuing  growth  and  expan- 
sion." 


Under  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
the  speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
because  of  its  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  pecH>le : 
Rkmajuu  bt  thk  Honobablc  HDntT  H.  FOW- 
Lm  Sbc&etabt  or  the  Tscasust 

Chairman  Hcrne,  gentlemen,  here,  among 
so  many  old  friends  and  colleagues,  both  In 
public  and  private  life,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  for  a  few  minutes  some  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  In  Treasury. 

Recently  a  noted  newspaper  editor  com- 
mented on  the  Treasury  and  Its  Secretaries. 
"With  rare  exceptions,"  he  said,  "Secretaries 
ot  the  Treasury  go  on  to  oblivion.  If  things 
go  well  with  the  Nations  finances,  somebody 
gets  the  credit;  If  they  go  wrong,  the  m^-n 
m  the  counting  hoxise  gets  the  blame.  In 
moet  administrations,  the  Treasury  Secretary 
Is  not  only  unrememb«red  but  unnoticed, 
unheard,  and  unloved."  In  referring  to  me 
and  the  frustrations  of  the  Job.  the  writer 
observed  that  conceivably  mine  "could  be 
the  hapless  term  In  which  the  roof  falls 
In.  and  It  certainly  won't  be  repaired  unless 
he  has  the  courage  to  say  no  to  fiscal  shift- 
leflsneea,  which  won't  make  him  popular. 
His  consolation.  If  that's  the  word.  Is  that 
succeed  or  fall,  hardly  anyone  will  remember 
him.  The  counting  house  Is  no  place  to  seek 
fame  or  glory." 

But  I  doubt  If  anyone,  whether  he  Is  called 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  Chancellcw  of 
the  Exchequer,  enters  the  counting  house 
seeking  either  fame  or  glory.  When  Eng- 
land's Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Jim 
Callaghan,  was  recently  here  conferring  with 
me  on  problems  of  the  pound,  the  first  ques- 
tion he  was  asked  after  speaking  at  the 
Press  Club  was  this:  "How  do  you  explain, 
Mr.  Chancellor,  that  an  Irishman  named  Cal- 
laghan from  a  Welsh  district  Is  in  the  House 
of  Commorjs?"  Without  hesitating,  the 
Chancellor  replied:  "That's  our  way  of  get- 
ting back  at  the  brutal  BrlUsh." 

The  Chancellor  was  also  asked  why  It  was 
that  the  British  Empire  50  years  ago  did  not 
have  a  bolance-of-payments  problem  when 
Its  empire  extended  throxighout  the  world 
and  the  sun  never  set  upon  It.  After  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation,  Mr.  Oallaghan  replied: 
"There  were  no  balance-of-payments  proi>- 
lema  50  years  ago  because  we  had  on  balance- 
of-payments  statistics."  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Chancellors  c*  the  Exchequer, 
alike,  can  be  forgiven  a  nostalgic  thought  as 
to  how  It  must  have  been  In  simpler  times. 

Fortunately,  today's  flood  of  statistical  In- 
formaUon  not  only  hlghll^ts  problems,  but 
also  measures  our  successes.  One  heartening 
success  in  recent  years  Is  seeing  a  revitalised 
and  dynamic  American  economy  performing 
once  again  cloae  to  its  full  potential. 

A  few  years  ago  we  used  to  hear  about 
the  European  "economic  miracle."  The 
reason  for  this,  you  will  recall,  was  that  the 
rate  of  growth  in  Western  Europe's  indus- 
trialized countries  and  In  Japan  far  exceeded 
our  rate  of  growth  In  the  1950's.  From  1953 
through  1980.  the  growth  rate  in  the  Euro- 
I>ean  countries  was  around  5  percent,  and 
Japan  did  even  better.  During  the  same 
period,  the  economic  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  was  a  relatively  disappointing 
2.4  percent  annual  average.  When,  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  went  to  the  first 
meeUng  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  in  November 
of  1981,  the  U.S.  delegation  proposed  that 
the  Industrialized  naUons  of  the  Atlantic 
Community — Japan  was  not  then,  but  Is  now, 
a  member  of  OECD — adopt  a  common  goal 
of  60  percent  economic  growth  during  the 
1980's.  The  only  real  concern  voiced  at  the 
meeUng  in  Parts,  in  adopting  that  target, 
was  whether  or  not  the  V3.  economy  with 
Its  slow  rate  of  advance  would  pull  the  rest 
of  the  free  world  down  or  whether  we  would 
be  able  to  hold  up  our  share. 

Well,  In  the  last  few  years,  we've  come  to 
bear  about  the  "American  miracle."  In 
lOM,  our  rate  of  growth  was  about  6^  per- 


cent, and  averaged  4.5  percent  from  1960  to 
1965.  Western  European  countries  and 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  a 
recent  assessment  by  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
may  have  a  1965  rate  of  g^rowth  around  3.5 
percent.  Vigorous  U.S.  growth  during  the 
entire  1960-85  period  has  been  a  key  factor 
helping  the  OECD  as  a  group  to  meet,  and 
even  exceed  at  mid-decade,  the  growth  target 
that  seemed  so  ambitious  In  1961. 

This  same  progress  has  presented  us 
domestically  with  an  entirely  new  economic 
environment,  a  new  set  of  problems.  In  a 
sense,  moet  of  our  past  economic  experience 
had  been  something  like  riding  the  roller 
coaster — up,  down,  up  and  down.  The  alms 
of  economic  policy  had  been  largely  con- 
cerned with  how  do  we  go  up  and  keep  going 
up.  then,  once  wo  start  down,  how  do  we  pull 
ourselves  out  of  the  dip  and  get  back  up 
again.  But.  now  in  the  1960's,  we  have  made 
steady  expansion  the  aim  of  economic  policy, 
and  demonstrated  how  It  can  be  done.  For 
fi  years,  the  economy  has  been  moving  up- 
wards. The  gap  between  supply  and  demand 
Is  at  Its  narrowest  point  since  the  days  of 
World  War  II  and,  for  a  brief  period,  during 
the  1951-52  era.  The  problem  we  now  face 
is  a  reloatlvely  new  one  for  us.  The  problem 
Is  whether  we'll  have  the  knowledge,  capacity, 
restraint,  and  discipline  that  will  be  required 
to  keep  the  economy  moving  ahead  In  a  non- 
Inflatlonary  expansion. 

During  the  current  expansion,  we  have 
come  to  know  and  to  understand  the  use  of 
fiscal  measures,  expenditures,  and  tax  reduc- 
tion to  give  the  economy  that  extra  sense  of 
thrust  and  healthy  climate  of  confidence 
necessary  to  continuing  growth  and  ex- 
pansion. 

The  various  fiscal  measures  that  we  have 
employed — the  liberalization  of  depreciation, 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1962  with  Us  Investment 
tax  credit,  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964.  and  the 
Excise  Tax  Act  of  1986 — have  resulted  In 
removing  from  the  private  enterprise  econ- 
omy the  annual  weight  of  about  $20  billion 
of  taxes,  at  this  year's  level  of  Incomes. 
During  this  period  since  fiscal  1961  when 
annual  tax  reductions  have  amounted  to  $20 
billion,  the  actual  Increase  In  annual  reve- 
nues because  of  an  expanding  economy 
amounts  to  $21  billion.  Now  these  two  facts 
standing  together  take  on  added  significance 
when  you  realize  that  In  the  preceding  6 
years,  when  there  were  no  substantial  tax 
reductions,  the  revenue  Increase  was  sub- 
stantlaUy  less.  In  fact.  It  was  less  than  half 
of  the  $21  billion  Increase  In  revenue  that 
we've  had  In  the  past  6  years — an  Increase,  I 
want  to  reemphaslze — that  accompanied  a 
$30  billion  tax  reduction. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
expenditures  during  this  same  period,  and 
I  want  to  focus  directly  on  the  last  3  years. 
There  is  an  Uluslon  that's  going  around  the 
country — another  myth.  You  read  In  some 
of  the  papers  that  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
profligate  expenditure.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
the  real  facts  are  since  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  In  the  White  House. 

When  President  Johnson  took  over  In  1963 
after  the  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  estimate  for  the  1964  budget  was  $98.8 
billion.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June 
30,  1964,  the  expenditure  level  had  been  held 
down  to  $97.7  billion,  over  $1  billion  less 
than  the  January  estimate.  And  then  you 
will  recall  that  to  everyone's  sivprlse,  the 
President  unveiled  a  1965  fiscal  budget  with 
estimated  expenditures  of  $97.9  billion, 
rather  than  the  considerably  more  that  had 
been  expected.  And,  by  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1965,  which  ended  last  June  30,  the 
actual  expenditure  level  was  $96.5  billion — 
almost  $1.6  billion  less  than  the  January 
estimate. 

Last  January,  President  Johnson  projected 
an  exp>enditUTe  level  in  the  administrative 
budget  of  $99.7  billion.  Had  It  not  been  for 
the  $4.7  billion  additional  expenditure,  which 
Is  the  special  costs  of  Vietnam  In  this  fiscal 
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year,  and  some  $2  billion  of  uncontrollable 
expenditures,  which  the  President  didn't  ask 
for  but  were  imp>oeed  upon  the  budget  by 
actions  of  the  Congress  and  by  the  increase 
in  interest  charges  on  the  public  debt,  the 
current  budget  for  this  fiscal  year  would  be 
well  within  the  $99.7  billion  range.  More- 
over, we  would  have  ended  this  fiscal  year 
on  June  30  at  about  that  level. 

For  the  nearly  3  fiscal  years  President 
Johnson  has  been  In  charge,  expenditures  in 
the  administrative  budget  would  have  In- 
creased less  than  $900  million,  had  It  not 
been  for  the  unavoidable  cost  Increases  tn 
Vietnam  and  the  uncontrollable  cost  in- 
creases Just  mentioned.  This  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  average  rate  of  Increase  In 
expenditures  In  the  preceding  10  years  of  $3 
billion  annually.  As  a  consequence,  when 
we  were  confronted  by  the  situation  of  last 
July  and  the  President  announced  to  the 
world  the  underlying  reasons  why  we  had  to 
live  up  to  otir  commitments  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  Increase  our  efforts  there,  we  had 
a  solid  financial  base  from  which  to  operate. 
I  know  you've  had  the  pleasure  this  morn- 
ing of  hearing  from  our  colleague  Charles 
Schultze,  Director  of  the  Budget.  He  told 
you  about  the  $112.8  bUllon  of  expenditures 
estimated  for  this  coming  year's  fiscal  1967 
budget.  Some  of  you  are  asking  In  your  own 
mind  "where  Is  that  money  coming  from?" 
Well.  I've  thought  about  this  too  over  the 
last  few  months.  One  part  of  It  is  fairly 
clear.  In  1965  we  had  an  expansion  of  Just 
over  $47  billion  In  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. We  have  grown  from  about  a  $504  bil- 
lion gross  national  product  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1961  to  a  rate  of  more  than  $695  billion 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1966.  If  this  tlmist 
continues,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  It 
shouldn't,  we  could  expect  a  very  substantial 
growth  In  revenues. 

Now  against  the  $112.8  bllUon  of  antici- 
pated expenditures,  and  after  conservative 
estimation  of  anticipated  receipts,  the  Presi- 
dent had  three  choices:  He  could  have  gone 
along  with  a  deficit  of  something  over  $8 
billion — $6.5  to  $6.8  billion — he  could  have 
cut  back  substantially  some  of  the  new  pro- 
grams that  he  had  already  cut  back  In  a 
very  substantial  way;  or  he  could  have  asked 
for  an  Increase  In  the  rates  of  Income  tax  on 
individuals  and  corporations.  He  did  none 
of  those  three  things.  He  decided  to  raise 
the  money  rather  than  face  the  deficit,  but 
he  decided  to  do  It  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  involve  an  Increase  In  the  Income  tax 
rates  or  the  final  tax  liabUltles  of  any  Indi- 
vidual or  biislness  in  the  United  States. 

He  foUowed  the  policies  which  the  Congress 
had  adopted,  of  putting  the  taxpayers — per- 
sonal and  corporate — on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis,  by  proposing  graduated  withholding 
for  the  individual,  current  payment  of  social 
security  taxes  by  the  self-employed,  and  a 
speedup  In  the  accelerated  corporation-tax- 
payments  plan  adopted  by  Congress  In  the 
1964  Revenue  Act.  This  latter  system  had 
already  been  scheduled  to  brthg  larger  cor- 
porations to  a  pay-as-you-go  basis  by  1970- 
now  It  would  occur  by  1967.  The  President 
also  asked  Congress  to  defer  for  2  years  Just 
two  erf  the  excise  taxes — automobiles  and 
telephones — that  Congress  had  already  de- 
cided to  remove  on  a  graduated  basis. 

The  revenue  Increases  from  all  those  meas- 
ures during  fiscal  1967  would  be  $4.8  billion, 
which  would  bring  us  to  a  revenue  estimate 
of  $111  blUlon.  This  would  reduce  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  deficit  to  $1.8  bUUoa  In 
fiscal  1967  from  the  $8.4  bUllon  estimated 
for  fiscal  1966. 

Now,  the  President  has  made  it  quite  clear 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  his  eco- 
nomic report,  and  his  budget  message  that 
this  Is  the  way  ws  see  our  requlremenU  today 
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through  the  fiscal  period  1967,  Insofar  as 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  colleagues  In 
the  Defense  Department  can  foresee.  But 
we  cannot  foresee  the  unforeseeable.  If 
there  are  Increased  requirements  beyond 
those  predicted  today,  or  if  the  economy 
should  be  overstrained  by  the  requirements 
placed  upon  It.  the  President  has  left  no 
doubt  that  there  will  have  to  be  further  fiscal 
actions  to  keep  the  economy  on  an  even 
keel.  This,  however.  Is  not  entirely  a  prob- 
lem for  Govermnent.  It  Is  also  a  very  im- 
portant problem  for  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy. 

Our  most  serious  economic  challenge  In 
1966  will  be  to  preserve  the  essential  stabUlty 
of  costs  and  prices  which  has  contributed  so 
Elgnlflcantly  to  the  very  balanced  economic 
progress  that  I  have  outlined.  Not  only  have 
we  grown  faster  than  ova  friends  and  allies 
In  other  countries,  but  ovir  price  level  has 
been  far  more  stable  than  that  of  any  other 
Industrialized  country  in  the  free  world.  A 
good  deal  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  volun- 
tary discipline  that  leaders  of  business  and 
leaders  of  labor  have  Imposed  upon  their  own 
operations  pursuant,  not  in  any  hard  and 
precise  way.  but,  nonetheless,  pursuant  to  the 
administration's  guldeposts  for  nonlnfla- 
tlonary  price  and  wage  behavlcff.  Now  these 
guideposts  are  not  Govenunent  law  or  flat. 
The  Government  does  not  have  direct  wage 
or  price  control  authority  and  does  not  want 
It.  It  Is  striving  by  every  device  It  can  to 
avoid  any  necessity  for  It. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  the  sltuaUon 
this  way:  every  businessman  and  ev«y  lead- 
er of  labor  must  recognize  that  every  deci- 
sion he  makes  or  Influences  regarding  prices 
and  wages,  particularly  In  the  economic  sit- 
uation I  have  described  where  we  are  rela- 
tively close  to  capacity  output,  affects  not 
only  the  wages  of  his  union  members  and  the 
returns  of  his  stockholders,  but  It  also  af- 
fects every  American.  As  President  Johnson 
said  in  his  economic  message:  "Shortsighted 
pursuit  of  short-run  Interests  falls  In  the 
longer  run  to  advance  the  Interests  of  either 
latHjr  or  management.  And  It  surely  does  not 
advance  the  Interests  of  the  Nation."  The 
President  has  also  said  that  he  Is  confident 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  private 
decisions  In  1966  wlU  be  sound  and  respon- 
sible. I  think  we  all  share  that  confidence. 
Now,  with  the  additional  costs  of  Vietnam, 
which  add  up  to  about  $10.5  bUllon  more  for 
fiscal  1966  and  for  flscal  1967  than  we  had 
coimted  on  a  year  ago,  I  think  It's  readily 
apparent  that  we've  got  to  keep  a  very  close 
watch  for  inflationary  pressures  where  and 
when  they  develop.  As  the  President  point- 
ed out  in  his  1966  economic  report,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fiscal  or  monetary  restraint  that 
will  be  needed  to  avoid  Inflationary  pressures 
will  depend  dlrecUy  on  the  resUaint  and 
moderation  exercised  by  those  who  have  pow- 
er over  wages  and  prices. 

I  have  dlscxissed  these  issues  with  you  at 
some  lerigth  becaxise  I  think  It  helps  to  cut 
through  the  fog  that  shrouds  much  of  the 
public  discussion  of  such  questions  as  "will 
the  Government  go  for  tax  Increases  later 
this  year  or  next  year  or  at  some  other  time?" 
As  I  said  earlier,  we  can't  foresee  the  \ui- 
foreseeable  with  respect  to  Vietnam,  but  we 
all  can  play  a  very  direct  role  In  finding  the 
right  answers  in  l)oth  the  public  and  the 
private  sectors  of  the  economy.  Those  right 
answers  will  permit  us  to  maintain  the 
healthy,  well-balanced,  economic  growth  pat- 
tern that  we  have  now,  and  the  sort  of  well- 
balanced,  healthy  economic  pattern  that  we 
want  to  have  when  we  have  resolved  the 
problem  ot  Vietnam  and  we  can  return  once 
again  with  our  full  national  attention  ad- 
dressed to  developing  a  truly  Great  Society. 
Thankyou. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

OP    MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  adopted  at  the  1965 
convention  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  to  plan  for  bicen- 
tennial observations  of  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

I  feel  that  the  Interest  of  the  Com- 
munications Workers  in  planning  a  fit- 
ting commemoration  of  this  important 
landmark  in  our  Nation's  history  de- 
serves our  attention. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  27A-65-18,  Bicentennial  Anni- 
VERSART  OP  Declaration  op  Independence 
The  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence on  July  4,  1776,  not  only  marked  a 
turning  point  In  the  history  of  the  Nation 
which  has  since  become  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  It  also  marked  a  decisive 
and  dramatic  moment  In  the  history  of  the 
entire  world. 

The  ringing  words  of  thU  famed  document 
signaled  the  call  to  arms  which  led  to  the 
founding  of  a  new  and  great  nation.  It  also 
sounded  the  death  kneU  for  the  long  era 
of  colonial  expansion  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere by  the  nations  of  Europe.  Even 
today,  the  historical  process  begun  on  July  4, 
1776,  Is  continuing  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  old  colonial  structures  are  crimi- 
bllng  and  new  and  dynamic  countries  are 
being  born. 

In  a  few  years  we  wlU  have  reached  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  would  be  fit- 
ting that  the  year  1976  be  devoted  to  a  year- 
long observaUon  erf  the  bloentennlal  anni- 
versary of  this  Important  date  In  world  hU- 
tory. 

LUte  the  Magna  Carta,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  U  a  document  revered  through- 
out the  world.  We  would  do  weU  to  show  the 
world  that  Its  words  are  deeply  honored  to- 
day In  the  Nation  In  which  It  was  signed 
nearly  2  centuries  ago. 

This  Nation  recently  gave  Impressive  ob- 
servation to  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Civil  War.  Countless  new  hUtorlea  and 
studies  of  thU  period  were  published.  Battles 
were  reenacted.  Pitting  ceremonies  were 
held  at  such  places  as  Gettysburg  and 
Appomattox. 

These  observations,  which  were  weU 
planned  and  coordinated,  made  an  Important 
contribution  to  our  awareness  and  imder- 
standing  of  that  chapter  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

A  carefully  planned  bicentennial  observa- 
tion of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence could  serve  a  similar  and  equaUy 
Important  function,  reminding  the  entire 
world  of  the  Nation's  revolutionary  heritage 
through  which  our  freedom  was  won  and  our 
nationhood  was  established. 
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Appendix 

The  full-scale  observation  of  this  200th 
anniversary  will  require  much  study  and 
preparation.  Although  the  anniversary  la 
stUl  11  years  off.  It  Is  by  no  means  too  early 
to  begin  laying  the  groundwork  for  Its  ob- 
servation :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  thU  1965  convention  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America  urgee 
that  plans  and  study  begin  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  prepare  fw  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

CWA  firmly  believes  a  nationwide  campaign 
to  win  congressional  approval  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  commission  to  undertake  this 
Important  project  Is  In  order. 

As  loyal,  patriotic,  and  proud  Americans, 
the  members  of  this  union  pledge  themselves 
to  play  their  part  In  such  a  program  so  that 
this  important  historical  anniversary  will  re- 
ceive the  honor  It  so  richly  deserves. 


Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OP   WEST   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  distin- 
guished himself  during  his  service  In  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  and  fol- 
lowing his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effective  Senators  ever  produced  by 
the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

He  Is  one  of  the  most  progressive  Sen- 
ators ever  to  honor  our  home  State  In 
the  august  Chamber  of  the  other  body. 

His  performance  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  the 
most  outstanding  leadership  ever  af- 
forded to  the  residents  of  our  Nation's 
Capital.  Yet,  a  blind  and  unthinking 
minority  has  felt  complete  unrestraint 
in  launching  vicious  attacks  against  this 
outstanding,  hardworking,  and  brilliant 
man. 

The  people  of  West  Virginia,  however, 
as  I  am  sure  is  thexase  with  the  major- 
ity of  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  recognize  the  unjustness  of 
these  attacks  against  Bob  Byrd  as  evi- 
denced by  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  21.  1966.  issue  of  the  Sun- 
set News-Observer  of  my  home  city  of 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  share 
with  the  Members  of  the  Congress  this 
editorial,  which  recognizes  the  stature  of 
this  dedicated  statesman: 

Btrd.  SNOO.  and  CLracT 

We  have  commented  In  this  space  before 
about  the  problems  West  Virginia's  Demo- 
emtio  Senator  Robert  O.  Btrb  has  encoun- 
tered In  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  UJ3. 


Senate's    Appropriations   SubcomnUttee    on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Recently  he  has  been  having  new  troubles 
In  this  thankless  Job.  Because  of  his  long 
and  effective  effort  to  clean  up  welfare  abuses 
In  the  Nation's  Ca4>ltal,  he  is  being  viciously 
attacked  and  vilified  by  leaders  of  the  "Free 
DC.  Movement."  an  activity  of  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee.  SNCC 
for  short,  which  seeks  home  rule  lor  the  Dis- 
trict. 

A  sciUTllous  handblU  has  been  distributed 
by  this  group  against  Senator  Btrd,  Con- 
gressman, John  W.  McMillan,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  a  flg\ire  labeled  "DC.  Power  Struc- 
ture." The  three  are  pictured  pulling  chains 
tightly  about  the  neck  of  a  Negro  figure. 

"Who  keeps  D.C.  in  chains?"  the  Infiamma- 
tory  poster  asks.  Btrd  U  accused  In  Its  text 
of  "keeping  chUdren  hungry"  and  sending 
welfare  Investigators  Into  homes  "in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night  violating  the  rlghU  at  our 
women." 

What  the  Senator  has  done  among  many 
other  things,  of  coxirse.  Is  to  crack  down  on 
the  practice  of  some  women  of  bearing  Ule- 
gltlmate  children  as  a  means  of  gaining  ad- 
ditional welfare  payments. 

For  this  and  his  other  cleanup  efforts  he 
has  also  been  bitterly  acsaUed  In  so-called 
liberal  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  he 
has  been  threatened  by  pickets  and  demon- 
strators, and,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  denounced 
by  some  clergymen. 

He  hasn't  backed  up  an  Inch.  Instead  he 
has  gone  on  the  offensive  against  his  at- 
tackers. In  a  recent  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  he  said  leadM^  in  the  Free 
DC.  Movement  Indicate  that  "a  campaign  of 
extortion.  Intimidation,  and  coercion  wlU  be 
leveled  against  all  buslneesmen  and  mer- 
chants— large  and  small,  Negro  and  white — 
who  refuse  to  sign  the  (mayor-council  form 
of  government)  petition  and  place  cold  cash 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee." 

Leaders  of  SNOC  are  seeking  (100,000  for 
their  war  chest  auid  have  threatened  a  boy- 
cott of  all  stores  and  businesses  that  wont 
contribute  or  go  along  with  their  plans. 

In  other  words,  Btrd  said,  "while  the 
leaders  ot  this  movement  speak  of  the  right 
to  vote,  they  puWlcly  deny  the  Individual 
merchant's  right  to  his  own  opinion  about 
home  r\ile."  This  threat,  he  added.  "Is 
ominously  reminiscent  of  Los  Angeles." 

Noting  that  SNCC  chajgee  the  District  has 
"lousy  schooU,"  Btrd  said  it  chooses  to  say 
nothing  of  the  27,689  wlndowpanee  smashed 
in  D.C.  schools  by  rock  throwers  last  year,  the 
replacement  of  which  cost  the  taxpayers 
•112,868. 

But  what  should  "cause  serious  soul 
searching,"  the  Senator  said,  "is  the  sup- 
port given  to  su<ai  an  irresponsible,  ques- 
tionable, and  dangerous  movement  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  clergy." 

He  referred  specifically  to  a  8tat«nent  In 
the  press  which  quoted  Stiffragen  Episcopal 
BUhop  Paul  Moore,  Jr.,  as  saying  he  was 
"sorry  that  this  kind  of  militancy  is  neces- 
sary," but  that  aU  other  moans  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  had  failed. 

"In  other  words,"  Btro  commented,  "you 
do  what  he  directs  or  be  will  Apply  miUtancy 
tactics.  This  does  not  sound  like  the 
reUgloua  leadership,  understanding,  and 
tolerance  that  give  significance  to  our  Chris- 
tian Inheritance." 

The  demand  for  •100,000  frtxn  D.C.  stores 
with  the  threat  of  an  economic  boycott  "con- 
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■Ututee  nothing  short  of  a  high-handed 
shakedown,"  Btko  said,  adding  that  those 
who  do  not  honestly  believe  home  rule  to  b« 
the  best  solution  for  Washington's  troubles 
"may  get  their  windows  smashed." 

Not  every  Senator  Is  willing  to  lay  It  on 
the  line  like  that.  That's  why  our  respect 
for  Bob  Brao  continues  to  grow.  In  a  dis- 
agreeable task  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
West  Virginia,  but  one  that  has  to  be  done 
nevertheless,  he  Is  doing  what  he  always 
doe* — a  consclentlo\is  Job  without  fear  of 
tiM  eonaequences. 

BMMMiable  and  responsible  people  ot 
whatever  political  persuasion  admire  him 
for  It. 


Correct  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  BODSS  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  comments  editori- 
ally on  the  thesis  that  while  contain- 
ment of  Red  China  is  essential,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  end  China's  isolation  from 
the  family  of  mankind. 

The  paper  believes: 

The  reexamination  of  American  policy  Is 
all  to  the  good  If  It  Illuminates  the  difficul- 
ties standing  In  the  way  of  a  change  in 
American-Chinese  relations  as  well  as  the 
desirability  of  such  a  change. 

The  editoriad  on  "The  Unreachable 
Dragon"  sheds  light  on  a  timely  matter 
of  great  concern  to  us  all,  and  believing 
that  others  will  want  to  peruse  its  con- 
tents, I  offer  the  article  for  inclusion  in 
the  Rkcord: 

TBX    UMaXACRABLX   DSAOON 

It  Is  stUl  uncertain  whether  the  reexami- 
nation of  n.S.  policy  toward  Red  China  fore- 
shadows a  shift  In  that  [xillcy.  Some  shift 
of  emphasis  Is  evident,  however.  In  the  atten- 
tion paid  the  bearings  last  week  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  In 
the  weekend  statements  of  Vice  President 
BtTMPHarr.  Httmphkxt  appeared  at  least  to 
adopt  the  thesis  that  while  containment  of 
Bed  China  is  essential.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  end  China's  isolation  from  the  "family  of 
mankind." 

Peking's  answer  was  prompt  and  ugly. 
The  Communist  Party  publication  Jenmln 
Ju3  Pao  said  BincpiiaKT  offered  a  "kiss  of 
Judas"  that  "caxmot  fall  to  disgust  the  Chi- 
nese people." 

This  exchange  should  dispel  any  Illusions 
that  Red  China  is  ripe  for  offers  of  friend- 
ship, or  that  dealing  with  Peking  on  any 
rational  terms  will  be  easy.  The  reasons  for 
treating  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  crowd  as  out- 
laws are  still  valid,  and  underlined  by  every 
move  and  statement  Peking  makes. 

But  an  outlaw  that  already  has  some 
nuclear  capability  and  Is  rapidly  expanding 
In  that  field  cannot  be  ignored.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  United  States  and  Red  China  are  on 
a  collision  co\irse,  a  change  of  course  by  one 
or  the  other  or  both  Is  Imperative. 

While  the  experts  differ  on  how  to  "con- 
tain" China,  there  Is  essential  agreement 
that  this  phase  of  o\ir  effort  Is  correct.  The 
main  drive  for  a  shift  of  course  on  our  part 
win  come,  then,  as  it  applies  to  isolaUng  Red 
China.  The  suggestion  Is  increasingly  heard 
that  we  welcome  Pelplng  into  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  perhaps  work  toward  diplomatic 
recognition  of  the  Communist  regime. 


But  to  do  either  would  mean  abandoning 
the  Nationalist  Chinese  on  Formosa,  whose 
cause  we  have  espoused  since  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  on  the  mainland.  Even  If,  In 
the  long  run.  Nationalist  China  should 
weaken  In  Its  contention  that  It  la  the  law- 
ful niler  of  all  China,  there  is  no  sign  that 
Peking  will   abandon  its  claim  to  Formosa. 

It  Is  this  Issue,  more  than  any  other, 
that  has  Isolated  Red  China.  In  the  periodic 
Warsaw  talks  between  representatives  of  the 
United  States  and  Red  China,  nothing  of 
substance  is  talked  about  because  Peking 
sets  as  a  precondition  our  abandonment  of 
the  Chiang  Kai-shek  government  on  For- 
mosa. In  short,  the  Isolation  of  Red  China 
Is  largely  of  Peiplng's  own  maJUng,  and  Moo 
seems  to  prefer  it  that  way. 

There  Is,  In  fact,  much  Internal  benefit 
to  Peking  In  Its  hostility  toward  the  United 
States.  As  long  as  the  people  can  bo  per- 
suaded that  the  United  States  Is  a  mortal 
enemy,  the  Govenunent  has  a  lever  for  mak- 
ing them  work  harder  to  build  up  the  Com- 
munist stete.  A  show  of  friendship  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  clearly  calls  for 
fast  rebuttal  such  as  that  directed  at  Vice 
President  HoicpHaET. 

The  reexamination  of  American  policy  Is 
all  to  the  good  If  It  Illuminates  the  diffi- 
culties standing  in  the  way  of  a  change  in 
American-Chinese  relations  as  well  as  the 
desirability  of  such  a  change.  But  it  Is  hau-d- 
ly  a  time  for  believing  that  a  few  kind  words 
or  simply  wishing  for  better  relations  will 
bring  them  about. 


The  Question  of  Yietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  mrw  tosk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  on  Vietnam  which  appeared 
in  the  February  4,  1966,  issue  of  the 
Weekly  Nation,  one  of  the  foremost  mag- 
azines of  the  Philippines.  It  presents  a 
view  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  from  a 
nation  that  has  long  been  a  stanch 
friend. 

The  article  follows: 

The  QvKsnoN  or  Vixtnam 
(ByO.  S.  VUladoIld) 

(NoTK. — We  have  chosen  the  path  of  help- 
ing an  ally  fight  In  a  war  that  Is  as  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  Philippines  as  it  Is  to  the 
free  world.  The  alternative,  which  la  to  dis- 
engage completely  from  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
ts  unthinkable.) 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,"  said  President 
M.-trcos  last  week,  "the  Philippines  Is  already 
Involved  In  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

Meeting  newsmen  at  Malacafiang,  Mr.  Mar- 
cos said  all  that  has  to  be  decided  is  what 
kind  of  aid  to  send  the  South  Vietnamese: 
Engineers?  Combat  troops?  Engineers 
guarded  by  combat  troops?  The  President, 
who  is  also  commander  In  chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  underscored  that  the  very  presence 
of  a  Filipino  contingent  in  Vietnam  reveals 
Involvement  of  the  Philippines  in  the  Viet- 
namese war.  "The  Philippine  colors  are 
showing  In  South  Vietnam."  he  said. 

Indeed,  as  debate  over  expanded  Philip- 
pine assistance  to  South  Vietnam  headed 
for  early  consensus,  the  question  may  well  be 
asked:  Are  we  or  are  we  not  Involved  on  the 
side  of  the  free  world  In  the  war  In  Vietnam? 


The  view  of  the  President  represents  one 
side.  The  other  side,  shared  by  exponents 
of  nonlnvolvement  in  the  "dirty"  war  next 
door,  maintains  the  fine  distinction  that 
Pllipinoe  are  merely  engaged  In  humanitarian 
efforts  and  warns  that  dispatch  of  combat 
engineers  will  automatically  Involve  the 
Philippines  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  a  very  real  sense.  President  Marcos  up- 
holds a  point  of  view  which  commonsense 
dictates.  This  can  best  be  Illustrated  by 
the  case  of  a  Filipino  aid  official  last  year  In 
Vietnam  who,  caught  by  the  Vletcong  guer- 
rUlas  during  a  raid,  raised  his  hands  In  sur- 
render and  asked  that  his  life  be  spared 
because  he  was  engaged  in  humanitarian 
work. 

"I  am  a  Filipino,"  he  was  reported  to  have 
said.  But  the  Vletcong  raiders  shot  him 
Just  the  same.  His  body  was  found  riddled 
with  buUete — and  his  throat  silt. 

NO    EXCEPTIOlf 

This  Is  the  grim  reality  of  any  war,  and 
Vietnam  Is  not  an  exception.  While  many 
of  us  would  wish  to  think  that  our  "no- 
Involvement"  In  Vietnam  could  save  our 
men.  the  ugly  reality  Is  that  men  and  na- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  the  Ideological 
f»ncc  are  locked  In  a  bitter,  desperate  strug- 
gle in  Vietnam  for  supremacy  In  Asia.  It  is 
a  war  where  the  doctrine  of  Mao  Tse-tung's 
"protracted  struggle"  through  wars  of  na- 
tional liberation  Is  meeting  Its  severest  test, 
the  outcome  of  which  holds  untold  conse- 
quences for  the  remaining  free  countries  In 
the  Asian  rimland  and  In  southeast  Asia.  It 
Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  stakes 
are.  Vietnam,  a  chunk  of  the  former  French 
colony  of  Indochina,  forms  an  Indispensable 
part  of  the  rice  bowl  of  Asia.  It  has.  for 
centuries,  been  the  gateway  to  southeast 
Asia,  where  conquering  armies,  the  most  re- 
cent being  the  Japanese,  passed  to  bring 
Malaysia.  Singapore.  Indonesia,  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  Pacific  islands  near  Australia 
down  to  their  knees.  With  its  archipelagoes, 
southeast  Asia  abounds  with  rich  natural 
resources  which  any  ambitious  ruitlon  must 
covet  to  hold  power.  Geographically,  its 
strategic  Importance  cannot  be  overlooked. 
For  It  dominates  the  gateway  between  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  flanking  the  In- 
dian subcontinent  on  one  side  and  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
loss  of  southeast  Asia  to  communism  would 
upset  the  balance  of  power  against  the  free 
world  In  this  area.  And  South  Vietnam's 
loss  would  not  only  make  defense  of  the 
rest  of  southeast  Asia  very  costly  but 
unmanageable. 

EKPERCtTSSIONS    Or   rALL 

The  Importance  of  South  Vietnam  to 
Philippine  national  security  can  best  be 
appreciated  In  the  light  of  the  assessment  of 
the  recently  concluded  chiefs  of  mission 
conference.  The  envoys  agreed  that  Philip- 
pine defenses  against  communism  would  be 
weakened  by  South  Vietnam's  fall,  that  a 
Communist  victory  in  that  area  would  en- 
courage the  Communists  to  step  up  subver- 
sion of  free  governments  In  southeast  Asia. 
Including  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  pres- 
ence of  Asian  troops  would  help  win  support 
for  South  Vietnam.  No  less  than  President 
Marcos,  in  an  Interview  with  the  Weekly 
Nation,  said  that  the  Philippine  people  have 
a  big  stake  in  South  Vietnam.  "For  this 
reason,  the  Philippines  should  participate 
more  actively  In  cooperation  with  the  free 
world  In  stemming  the  tide  of  communism 
In  that  part  of  the  world,"  the  President  said. 
Obviously  to  underscore  his  point  beyond 
equivocation.  Mr.  Marcos  said  that  "at  this 
stage.  I  believe  that  the  Philippines  should 
take  active  part  In  the  Vietnam  war.  and  I 
Intend  to  convene  the  council  of  leaders  to 
resolve  dispassionately  the  pressing  need  for 
a  more  active  Philippines  role  In  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  for  supremacy  between  otir 
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free  way  of  life  and  the  Communist  Ideology 
In  Vietnam." 

What  the  Philippines  will  finally  give  to 
South  Vietnam  as  expanded  assistance  Is  a 
big  question.  The  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment has  a  year-old  request  for  an  engi- 
neer battalion  with  Its  own  security  support 
Involving  2.000  men.  But  Senator  Jovlto 
■  Salonga,  back  from  a  trip  to  South  Vietnam, 
announced  a  desire  of  Saigon's  head  of  state, 
Lt.  Gen.  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  for  more  medical 
and  civic  action  teams.  In  this  light.  Presi- 
dent Marcos  has  correctly  decided  to  send  a 
Philippine  survey  mission  to  Vietnam  to 
ascertain  what  the  Saigon  government  really 
needs  from  the  Philippines  In  the  antl- 
Conununlst  struggle. 

CAMPAIGN  DAMPENED 

Dispatch  of  the  mission  has  dampened  a 
well-organized  campaign  here  of  misinforma- 
tion against  the  sending  of  any  form  of  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  beleaguered  South 
Vietnamese.  Charging  that  the  administra- 
tion had  a  commitment  with  the  United 
States  to  send  combat  troops,  outrix)ken  ad- 
vocates of  nonlnvolvement.  most  of  whom  are 
pressing  for  neutralism  in  foreign  policy  here, 
said  President  Marcos  was  doing  the  bidding 
of  the  "dirty  American  imperialists"  to  fight 
In  the  "senseless  American  war."  "The  Mar- 
cos administration  finds  itself  locked  be- 
tween the  horns  of  a  dilemma,"  proclaims 
the  propaganda  line  of  the  neutralists.  TTiey 
argued  that  Mr.  Marcos'  dilemma  was 
"whether  to  send  some  2,000  combat  en- 
gineers to  Vietnam  and  so  please  the  Ameri- 
cans that  they  will  readily  provide  this  coun- 
try with  a  badly  needed  stabilization  loan, 
or  refuse  to  do  so  and  Incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  Americans."  This  line  conveniently 
obscures  the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
themselves  have  not  asked  for  combat  troops 
from  the  Philippines,  but  merely  engineers 
who  would  help  in  repairing  broken  bridges, 
destroyed  schoolhouses  and  construction  of 
various  public  works  projects  vital  to  the 
civic-action  phase  of  the  antl-CommunUt 
campaign. 

The  resort  to  obscimintlsm  Is  not  without 
basis.    The  Idea  Is  to  secure  early  pwlarlzatlon 
on  the  hazardous  Vietnam  problem.    By  In- 
sisting,  through   false  representotlons,   that 
Philippine  combat  troops  have  been  promised 
on  pressure  from  the  United  States  to  with- 
hold economic  assistance,  the  neutralists  had 
hoped  to  draw  severe  public  reaction  to  their 
cause  of  preventing  any  dispatch   of  addi- 
tional help  to  the  South  Vietnamese      The 
maneuver  aimed  to  bring  back  memories  of 
parity,  in  which  Filipinos,  economically  pros- 
trate after  World  War  n.  allowed  their  con- 
stitution  to   be  amended   giving  Americans 
equal  share  In  the  exploitation  of  their  na- 
tional patrimony.    To  bolster  public  hatred, 
the  proneutralists  went  even  to  the  extent 
of  utilizing  a  top  secret  document  containing 
the  working  draft  of  the  chiefs  of  mission 
conference  4  weeks  ago  to  mislead  the  public 
into  believing  that  even  those  in  the  high 
echelons  of  government  oppose  the  sending 
of  combat  troops  to  South  Vietnam.     Mis- 
labeling the  working  draft  as  a  preliminary 
report  to   the  President,   the   proneutralists 
Insisted    on    the    existence    of    a    consensus 
ag.ainst   troop   commitments.     Actually,   the 
consensus  was  In  favor  of  expanding  Philip- 
pine assistance  to  Vietnam  and  that  if  con- 
gress should  decide  on  sending  troops    the 
Philippines  must  shoulder  their  keep  to  up- 
hold national  dignity. 

CORSECT    PERSPECnv* 

The  report  of  the  survey  mission  to  visit 
South  Vietnam  Is  expected  to  set  In  correct 
perspective  the  debate  raging  on  the  burning 
question  of  combat  troops.  It  is  not  Impos- 
sible that  the  Saigon  Government,  as  con- 
tended by  Senator  Salonga,  will  now  prefer 
additional  medical  and  civic  action  teams 
from  the  Philippines.  If  this  should  happen 
there   wlU   be  little  argument  even   In   the 
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Senate  where  the  sentiment  Is  overwhelm- 
ingly In  t&vor  at  technical  and  economic  as- 
sistance. The  pro-neutralists  vrtll,  naturally, 
complain  for  it  is  their  goal  to  prevent  the 
sending  of  any  form  of  assistance  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  But  a  real  problem  will 
arise  If  the  Saigon  Government  should  In- 
sist on  troop  commitments,  even  on  a  token 
basis.  It  will  arise  not  so  much  from  a  desire 
to  concentrate  on  nonoombatants,  but  from 
the  lack  of  funds  vrith  which  to  support 
an  expendltlonary  force.  It  Is  possible  that 
the  PhUlpplnes  will  allow  the  United  States 
to  bear  the  expenses,  as  she  did  diulng  the 
Korean  war  and  In  the  Congo  action.  But 
the  inhibiting  factor  Is  that  both  actions 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations. 

This,  then,  is  the  dUemma  for  the  Philip- 
pines on  Vietnam.  For  we  have  chosen  the 
path  of  helping  an  ally  fight  a  war  that  Is  as 
much  to  the  national  Interest  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  It  Is  to  the  free  world.  The  alterna- 
Uve  Is,  of  course,  unthinkable.  It  Is  to  dis- 
engage completely  from  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict and  avoid  any  Involvement  whatsoever. 
This  will  mean  that  the  government  shall 
have  changed  one  of  Its  basic  postulates  In 
foreign  policy:  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
antl-communlsm.  It  Is  a  sltuaUon  furthest 
from  the  thinking  of  President  Marcos. 
"What  threatens  humanity  In  another  area," 
he  said  during  his  Inaugural,  "threatens  ovir 
society  as  well."  He  added:  "We  cannot, 
therefore,  merely  contemplate  the  risks  of 
our  country  without  coming  Into  any  de- 
cision on  our  own.  Wherever  there  is  a 
sight  for  freedom  we  cannot  remain  aloof 
from  It."  The  fight  Is— certainly— In  South 
Vietnam. 


Federal  Assistance  Spurs  Expanded  Local 
Action  in  Resource  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 


or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  Nation's  land  and  water  re- 
sources offer  abundant  economic  oppor- 
tunities if  properly  developed.  Recog- 
nition of  this  has  been  reflected  in  much 
of  the  conservation  legislation  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  this  decade. 

Resource  development  in  my  congres- 
sional district  in  Oregon  Is  a  good  exam- 
ple. The  Upper  Willamette  resource 
conservation  and  development  project  is 
one  of  the  first  20  such  projects  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  result  of  legislation  In 
1962. 

The  Oregon  project  covers  3  million 
acres  in  four  counties.  It  has  opened 
many  avenues  for  communities  in  the 
area  to  develop  unexplored  potentials  of 
their  land  and  water  resources.  The 
products  of  land-use  adjustments,  forest 
land  improvement,  and  changes  in 
cropping  patterns  will  lead  to  the  need 
for  new  manufacturing  and  processing 
enterprises.  Expansion  of  recreation 
facilities,  development  of  agricultural 
and  municipal  water  supply,  enhance- 
ment of  wildlife,  and  protection  of  the 
area  from  crippling  and  costly  floods  will 
improve  economic  opportunities. 

I  have  been  close  to  this  project  as  the 
local  people  have  plaimed  it.     I  have 


visited  the  area  and  talked  to  the  local 
people.  Their  interest  has  been  beyond 
expectation.  The  project  has  brought 
public  and  private  agencies  and  local 
people  together  for  a  common  purpose, 
and  they  have  each  contributed  to 
planning  the  project.  They  now  look 
forward  to  making  the  plans  a  reality, 
with  each  doing  his  part. 

Stimulated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  work- 
ing out  the  plan,  local  people  have  al- 
ready started  many  projects  that  require 
no  Federal  cost  sharing  and  some  that 
require  only  a  small  amount  of  technical 
help.  I  understand  that  the  other  19 
resource  conservation  and  development 
projects  have  created  this  same  kind  of 
enthusiasm,  with  people  going  ahead  on 
their  own  before  the  program  actually 
got  underway.  Just  the  act  of  getting 
together  and  bringing  out  the  potentials 
of  the  area  has  given  them  new  life  and 
new  hope. 

The  concentration  of  conservation  and 
development  activities  of  aU  the  public 
and  private  agencies  and  the  local  ijeo- 
ple  has  promoted  closer  working  rela- 
tionships among  them.  It  has  also  served 
to  inform  communities  of  what  assist- 
ance is  available  and  how  programs  of 
the  various  levels  of  Government  fit  to- 
gether. 

I  believe  this  group  approach  Is  an 
especially  effective  tool  to  resource  de- 
velopment. It  enables  local  people,  by 
their  own  initiative,  to  make  full  use  of 
their  resources.  It  gives  support  to  the 
concept  that  local  people  should  be  the 
mainstay  of  such  an  undertaking. 

The  Upper  Willamette  project  is  spon- 
sored by  six  of  the  local  soil  conserva- 
tion districts,  which  are  locally  formed 
and  managed  units  of  State  goVermnent. 
It  is  an  endeavor  in  which  towns  and 
cities  and  rural  people  are  participating 
When  completed,  the  area  expects  a  $15 
million  a  year  increase  in  their  economy, 
with  more  than  200  new  businesses  in 
the  area. 

The  door  has  been  opened.  These  peo- 
ple are  showing  what  can  be  done  with 
a  little  help.    They  have  my  support. 


Closing  Ranks  V 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROCK  ADAMS 

or  washinotok 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  foUowing  article  re- 
ferred to  previously  today  in  my  1-min- 
ute  speech: 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)    Tribune 
Mar.  15,  1966] 
Closing  Ranks 
The  unanimous  vote  of  39  Governors  at- 
tending a  White  House  conference  In  sup- 
port of  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  policies 
Is  the  best  Indication  that  the  administra- 
tion has  survived  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee's  Intensive  examination  of 
that    policy   with   support   strengthened.    If 
anything. 
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Such  a  conclusion  la  further  buttressed 
by  the  latest  public  opinion  poll  which 
•bowed  more  than  7  to  1  approving  the  Presi- 
dent's m:tlon3. 

At  the  White  House  conference,  the  Oover- 
nors  were  briefed  on  the  cvurent  Vietnam  sit- 
uation by  Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara.  and  mili- 
tary leaders.  Utah's  Governor  Rampton,  who 
was  present,  described  the  brleflng  as  thor- 
ough and  frank,  and  he  said  he  was  heart- 
ened to  learn  "the  picture  In  Vietnam  Is  a 
lot  better  than  when  we  were  here  8  months 
ago." 

That  Is  heartening  news,  although  It  must 
be  tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
fighting  continues  viciously  and  costly,  with 
no  reason  to  hope  that  the  end  is  In  sight. 
But  while  public  debate  of  American  policy 
relative  to  Vietnam  Is  fully  Justified  when 
the  debate  ends.  It  Is  well  to  close  ranks  in 
the  face  of  any  enemy  all  too  ready  to  Inter- 
pret debate  In  terms  of  indecision  and  weak- 
ness. 

Besides,  there  Is  work  to  be  done  In  Wash- 
ington— and  It  Is  good  to  have  Majority 
Leader  Mansttcixi  report  that  after  the  weeks 
of  debate,  Congress  Is  now  "getting  Into  the 
groove." 


Tobacco  Referendnin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TXNNVaSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
10  of  this  year,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture held  a  referendum  to  determine 
the  standards  for  tobacco  allotments  for 
1966. 

The  tobacco  growers  In  ms  district  and 
in  the  State  of  Tennessee  voted  over- 
whelmingly against  the  acreage-pound- 
age program,  advocated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Because  of  their  negative  vote,  which 
I  wholeheartedly  supported,  most  of  the 
tobacco  growers  will  now  receive  a  15- 
percent  reduction  in  acreage,  which  they 
did  not  want.  The  tobacco  farmers 
would  have  preferred  that  the  standards 
remain  the  same  as  they  were  for  1965. 

I  do  not  feel  that  any  cut  Is  justified. 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  leave  the  allotments  as  they  are. 

I  am  hopeful  that.  In  the  future,  we 
can  prevent  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture from*  blackmailing  our  tobacco 
growers  by  supposedly  giving  than  a 
choice,  but  in  actuality,  forcing  them  to 
take  a  stand  that  can  do  nothing  but 
hurt  them. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  two 
editorials,  commenting  on  the  meaning 
of  this  vote: 

(Prom  the  KnoxvlUe  (Tenn.)  Journal.  Mar. 

13.  I9M| 

Blow  roa  PaxzDOM 

Burley  tobacco  growers  emphatically  re- 
jected In  their  vote  this  week  a  proposal  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  would 
have  substituted  acreage-poundage  limita- 
tion for  the  plan  long  in  use  under  which 
growers  were  free  to  nuu'ket  all  the  leaf  they 
were  able  to  raise  on  a  fixed  acreage  allot- 
ment. 

Having  rejected  the  Pederal  agency's  acre- 
age-poundage proposal,  moet  growers  will 
now  face  a  IS-percent  reduction  In  acreage. 


The  vote  of  the  burley  growers  will  be  In- 
terpreted by  some  of  us.  at  least,  as  strllclng 
a  blow  for  freedom  to  the  extent  that  this  Is 
possible  under  any  federally  Imposed  mar- 
keting control  plan.  Individual  enterprise, 
which  is  to  say  the  quality  and  sklU  devoted 
to  the  production  of  a  burley  crop,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  main  factors  In  deternUnlng 
the  profitability  of  each  grower's  crop. 

Incidentally,  a  factor  In  this  election  was 
that  a  substantial  number  of  growers  already 
have  only  the  minimum  acreage  allotment 
so  that  they  will  not  be  affected  by  the  15- 
percent  cut  proclaimed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

IProm    the    Johnson    City    (Tenn.)    Press- 
Chronicle,  Mar.  13, 1966] 
Qurnc  a  Message 

Tennessee  tobacco  growers  put  on  a  display 
of  Independence  last  Thursday  by  voting 
against  the  acreage-poundage  program  while 
growers  of  13  other  States  were  voting  for  It. 

So  overwhelming  was  the  antl  sentiment 
In  Tennessee  that  it  swung  the  balance  over- 
all, and  acreage- poundage  failed  to  get  the 
two-thirds  majority  it  had  to  have. 

Kentucky  tobacco  leaders  are  reported 
stunned,  and  some  are  saying  groyrers  in 
our  State  have  "cut  their  own  throats." 
They  may  have,  at  that,  since  many  now 
face  a  slash  of  15  percent  on  their  acreage 
allowances.  Yet  in  rebelling  against  the  idea 
of  having  poundage  as  well  as  acreage  con- 
trolled. Tennessee  growers  undoubtedly  were 
showing  their  weariness  over  controls  in 
general.  And  In  doing  that,  they  have 
achieved  some  personal  satisfaction  if  noth- 
ing else. 

Acreage-poundage  may  have  been  just 
what  the  doctor  ordered,  but  the  Individual 
fanner  in  Tennessee  Is  chafing  under  the 
doctor's  continued  ordering  and  prescribing 
without  being  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
patient.  That,  we  think.  Is  the  meaning  of 
the  heavy  negative  vote  (6  to  1),  and  we 
hope  the  message  gets  through. 

Meanwhile,  the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
should  be  directed  toward  making  the  pres- 
ent program  work.  If  changes  are  needed, 
there  will  be  another  day  and  another  vote 
and  another  decision.  That  is  the  American 
way. 


Hoasinf  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced legislation  to  require  local  pub- 
lic housing  agencies  to  ignore  certain  in- 
come in  computing  income  levels  and 
resultant  rent  levels  for  tenants  in  fed- 
erally aided  public  housing  projects. 

This  bill  would  require  local  public 
housing  agencies  to  exclude  from  ten- 
ants' Income  such  part  of  any  govern- 
mental pension  increase — Pederal,  State, 
and  local  pensions — which  the  agency 
shall  find  to  represent  a  cost-of-living 
increase,  as  well  as  such  income  as  the 
tenant  family  spends  for  medicare  cov- 
erage. 

One  of  the  greatest  dlfQculties  in  pub- 
lic housing  today  is  the  continual  re- 
adjustment of  tenants'  rent  levels  based 
on  changing  income  levels.  Each  time  a 
tenant's  Income  goes  up.  his  rent  must 
go  up. 


This  is  particularly  unfair  as  regards 
the  many  old  people  in  public  housing 
who  live  on  small  social  security  and 
other  pensions.  When  these  people  re- 
ceive a  small  pension  boost,  it  is  often  to 
cover  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  or  the 
expense  of  a  new  program  like  medicare. 
This  type  of  pension  hike  should  not  be 
gobbled  up  in  Increased  public  housing 
rents. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  contract  be- 
tween the  Pederal  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration and  the  local  public  hous- 
ing agency  must  provide  that  In  calcu- 
lating tenants'  income,  and  rentals  based 
thereon,  the  public  housing  agency  must 
omit  the  amount  spent  for  medicare  cov- 
erage and  also  that  part  of  any  pension 
Increase  which  the  agency  shall  find  as 
corresponding  to  a  rise  In  the  cost  of 
Uving. 

Government  pensioners  living  on  small 
fixed  pension  incomes  have  It  hard 
enough  In  these  inflationary  days  with- 
out having  to  see  any  cost-of-living  pen- 
sion hike  they  get  eaten  up  by  rent  boosts. 
My  bi'.l  would  keep  cost-of-living  pension 
hikes  and  boosts  to  cover  medicare  ex- 
penses from  being  counted  in  Income  so 
as  to  cause  public  housing  rent  rises.  I 
think  that  this  exclusion  is  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  public  housing  program. 


Some  Ideas  Are  Unreal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALXPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

[Prom  the  JoUet  (lU.)   Herald-News. 

Mar.  8.  1966] 

Some  Ideas  Are  Unreal 

(By  Dximltru  Danlelopol) 

Washinotom. — When  I  listen  to  George 
P.  Kennan  and  Senators  PirLBaicHT,  Morse. 
Chttrch,  and  Robxht  Kenneot.  I  wonder 
if  they  live  on  the  same  planet,  if  they  have 
seen  this  SOth-century  world  In  which  we 
toll. 

Let's  concentrate  on  Kennan.  His  views 
expressed  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  make  me  wonder  If  he  has  found 
an  Island  or  an  Ivory  tower  where  facts  and 
events  never  intrude  on  his  philosophical 
— notions  of  communism. 

Here  Is  an  example  of  Kennan's  views  on 
Cuba,  taken  from  the  record  of  the  hearings : 

"Mr.  Kennan.  A  great  many  Americans  are 
concerned,  for  example,  about  Castro  in 
Cuba,  and  at  times  they  have  had  good  rea- 
sons to  be,  and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  un- 
derestlnxate  the  seriousness  of  the  crisis  we 
faced  there  some  years  ago. 

"But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  must  care- 
fully stack  up  our  advantages  against  our 
disadvantages  In  these  situations.  Por  the 
first  time  In  a  long,  long  time,  someone  else 
pays  the  bills  In  Cuba,  someone  else  Is  get- 
ting milked,  someone  else  has  the  problems  of 
dealing  with  the  Cuban  regime.  Por  once  we 
can  sit  back  and  personally  I  do  not  think 
the  Russians  are  going  to  have  any  great 
satisfaction  out  of  their  involvement  In  Cuba 
over  the  long  nm. 
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"I  think  they  will  liquidate  It  by  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  time." 

Mr.  Kennan  was  talking  exactly  1  month 
after  the  Trl-Contlnental  Communist  Con- 
ference in  Havana. 

Representative  Ahmistkad  Selden.  Demo- 
crat, of  Alabama,  chairman  of  the  House 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommittee,  called 
that  conference  a  "Meln  Kampf"  of  Interna- 
tional communism. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  Communist 
delegates  and  observers  from  05  countries 
were  present. 

They  produced  what  was  termed  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  a  "declara- 
tion of  war'  against  the  governments  of 
Latin  America. 

The  U.S.  representative  at  the  OAS  con- 
ference called  the  Havana  meeting  "the  latest, 
in  some  respects,  the  most  blatant  and  open 
effort  of  the  U.S.SJI.,  Communist  China,  and 
Cuba  •  •  •  to  extend  their  power  and  In- 
fluence In  the  free  world." 

Not  a  word  of  this  In  Kennan's  testimony. 
Listening  to  him,  the  conference  never  took 
place,  or  at  least  was  too  unimportant  for 
comment. 

On  the  contrary,  he  assured  us  that  we  can 
now  "sit  back." 

"It  was  Just  a  year  ago."  wrote  the  Wash- 
ington Report  of  the  American  Security 
Council  on  January  17.  "that  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy In  Havana  svimmoned  Communist 
Party  delegates  from  22  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  a  secret  conclave. 
Solidarity  plans  were  mapped  for  fomenting 
revolution  and  guerrilla  warfare  in  six  Latin 
American  countries  and  a  fund  of  $100  mil- 
lion was  set  up  to  finance  the  objective." 

Was  there  any  mention  of  this  In  Ken- 
nan's testimony? 
Not  at  all. 

On  the  contrary,  he  rejoiced  because 
"someone  else  pays  the  bills  In  Cuba."  The 
fact  that  the  money  spent  Is  aimed  at  de- 
■troylng  us  doesn't  seem  to  bother  Kennan. 
This  kind  of  testimony  from  Senator  Pui,- 
BRiCHT's  "expert"  Is  frightening. 


("We  are  confident  these  plans  point  the 

way  to  victory.'  —March  1984. 

("This  Is  a  war  for  the  confidence  of  the 

people  and  the  security  of  these  people,  and 

that  kind  of  war  Is  a  long,  hard  war.") 

— ^May  1964. 
(By  the  Associated  Press) 
Saigon.— Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNa- 
mara said  yesterday  the  Vietnamese  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  In  many  ways  In  the  last 
15  months  but  "the  picture  Is  not  all  black." 
Mr.  McNamara.  ending  a  5-day  survey  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  spoke  at  a  news  conference 
hours  after  Vietnamese  police  had  seized  four 
suspects  In  an  apparent  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate   outgoing    U.S.    Ambassador    MaxweU 
Taylor. 

The  Defense  Secretary  later  flew  back  to 
Washington  to  report  to  President  Johnson 
on  his  sixth  trip  to  Vietnam  since  May  1962. 
He  refused  to  discuss  how  many  American 
servicemen  may  be  added  to  the  approxi- 
mately 75,000  now  on  duty  In  South  Vietnam 
saying:  "I  can  only  tell  you  that  our  recom- 
mendations will  be  directed  toward  fulfilling 
the  commitment  of  our  Nation  to  support  the 
people  of  Vietnam  in  their  fight  to  win  their 
Independence." 
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the  Revolutions  of  1917,  these  people  saw 
their  chance  to  free  themselves  and  pro- 
claimed their  independence  on  March  25, 
1918. 

Tliat  memorable  event  took  place  48 
years  ago.  Since  then  untold  numbers 
of  catastrophic  events  have  overtaken 
the  Byelorussians,  but  these  events  have 
no  extinguished  their  long-cherished 
spirit  of  national  independence  and  free- 
dom. Their  Independence  lasted  for 
about  2  years;  and  soon  Communist  Rus- 
sians put  an  end  to  that,  making  Byelo- 
russia a  part  of  the  Communist  Soviet 
Umon.  There  the  Soviets  Imposed  their 
rigid  and  inflexible  tyranny,  and  turned 
the  country  into  a  large  prison  house. 
Amid  all  the  misery  and  suffering  pre- 
vaUmg  there  for  more  than  four  decades 
It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Byelo- 
russians still  cherish  their  national  goal 
their  freedom  and  independence.  On  the 
48th  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
we  ardently  hope  that  some  day  and  soon 
they  will  cast  off  their  Communist  yoke 
and  regain  their  freedom 


McNamara — Gloom,  No  Doom 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  ever  was  any  evidence  that  a  credi- 
bility gap  does  exist  today,  that  evidence 
can  be  found  in  the  remarks  of  various 
Federal  Government  officials  In  recent 
years. 

The  following  article  published  in  1965 
In  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  illus- 
trates the  crisis  In  credibility  on  the  part 
of  one  Government  official : 

McNamara — Gloom,  No  Doom 

(Plve  times  before.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  traveled  to  Vietnam.  Plve  times  he  has 
reported  to  the  President.  These  are  com- 
ments reported  after  the  conclusion  of  each 
trip:  "Progress  In  the  last  8  to  10  weeks  has 
been  great  •  •  V  The  Oovemment  has  asked 
only  for  logistical  support."  —May  1962 

("The  major  part  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1965,  although  there  may  be  a  continuing  re- 
quirement for  a  limited  number  of  U.S  train- 

?..Sr^°''*'"  —October  1963. 

(   We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  (U  S 

military)   plans  wlU  be  successful  in  1964." 

— ^December  1963. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15,  1966 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
persistent  theme  of  Soviet  propaganda 
has  been  that  in  the  Soviet  Union  racial 
and  ethnic  groups  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
to  pursue  and  develop  their  distinct  na- 
tional cultures  within  the  framework  of 
the  Soviet  system.  This  clever  move  had 
deceived  millions  of  people,  but  all  well- 
informed  people  of  the  free  world  know 
that  It  Is  a  hoax,  a  mere  sham.  We  know 
that  what  the  Soviets  do  is  almost  the 
opposite  of  what  they  say  in  this  as  in 
many  other  respects.  Not  only  are  the 
nationality  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union  denied  the  freedom  to  follow 
their  own  national  cultural,  artistic  and 
educational  development,  but  this  Is  also 
forbidden  even  in  the  allegedly  sovereign 
Soviet  satellite  countries.  The  leaders  In 
these  countries  do  not  even  contemplate, 
for  fear  of  brutal  reprisals  by  their  mas- 
ters in  the  KremUn.  doing  anything  that 
would  arouse  the  wrath  of  their  Commu- 
nist overlords. 

The  story  of  the  Byelorussians  Is  a 
case  In  point.  These  gifted  and  genial 
people,  today  numbering  more  than  10 
million,  have  had  theh-  ups  and  downs 
In  their  turbulent  history.  In  modem 
times  theirs  has  been  a  sad  and  tragic 
lot.  After  enjoying  relative  peace  and 
prosperity  through  the  Middle  Ages  and 
In  early  modem  times,  their  country  was 
overmn  by  the  Russians  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury and  It  became  part  of  the  Russian 
empire.  For  centuries  they  strove  to 
maintain  their  distinct  national  traits 
and  national  traditions  .  They  kept  alive 
their  sentiment  of  naUonallty.  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  they  never  allowed  to 
shrivel.  And  In  the  First  World  War 
when  the  Russian  empire  was  crushed  In 


Rescae  Service  in  Space? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   MXW    TORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
m  the  Record  the  following  editorial 
from  a  recent  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  as  I  believe  the  proposal  for  a 
space  rescue  service  merits  study  as  does 
any  suggestion  that  would  increase  the 
safety  of  those  Intrepid  men  who  are 
expanding  the  limit  of  man's  under- 
standing of  the  universe. 

'     RxscvT  Service  in  Space? 

American  and  Soviet  disclosures  last  week 
of  specific  hazards  in  manned  space  travel 
have  Indicated  at  least  the  ouOlnes  of  needed 
next  steps  in  space  safety. 

The  Gemini  8  astronauts.  It  has  now  been 
made  clear,  were  In  extreme  peril  whUe  their 
capsule  was  rolUng  wUdly.  A  short-circuit 
of  the  type  that  caused  their  plight  can  never 
be  totally  eliminated  as  a  risk  in  the  complex 
electronics  of  space.  Prom  Moscow,  mean- 
while, has  come  word  that  a  malfunction  a 
year  ago  forced  two  Russian  cosmonauts  to 
land  In  a  snowbound  forest  far  from  their 
target  area.  They  could  not  be  rescued  for 
2    days. 

No  doubt,  engineers  will  make  further 
progress  In  building  protecUve  and  back-up 
equipment  to  reduce  the  danger  of  break- 
downs In  flight.  Yet.  the  likelihood  that 
mishaps  wUl  occur  even  with  the  most  In- 
genious safety  system  makes  It  desirable  that 
consideration  be  given  now  to  the  practicality 
of  organizing  a  space  rescue  service,  prefer- 
ably imder  cooperative  auspices  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  UiUon. 

Its  function  would  be  to  send  space  craft 
on  very  short  notice,  to  aid  a  space  vessel 
marooned  In  orbit  and  incapable  of  returning 
to  earth  under  Its  own  power.  In  some  cases 
the  need  might  be  for  additional  rocket  fuel 
or  replacement  parts;  in  others  the  primary 
fuBctlort  might  be  to  save  lives  by  taking 
aboard  the  crew  of  a  dUabled  capsule. 

Man  has  already  demonstrated  that  bla 
basic  capabUlUes  In  space  hold  out  the  po- 
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tentlallty  foryuch  an  emergency  road  service 
In  the  beavens.  He  c&n  "walk"  In  space: 
be  can  make  preclM  oaleulatlons  far  the 
rendezvous  and  link  up  of  space  ships;  with 
relatively  little  development,  tow  trucka  of 
the  cosmos  may  be  a  regular  part  of  the 
safety  ammgemenu  for  each  new  step  on 
the  road  to  the  moon. 


Mr.  Dabinsky's  WeU-Earned  Rest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILI.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  were 
his  multitude  of  admirers  and  friends.  I 
too  was  saddened  to  learn  that  David 
Dubinsky  is  retiring  as  general  president 
of  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Work^ers. 

The  news  was  unexpected  and  con- 
stitutes a  tremendous  loss  to  the  labor 
movement.  I  was  saddened  because  of 
the  great  contribution  David  Dubinsky 
has  made  not  only  to  the  cause  of  union- 
ism but  to  his  country,  and  because  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  the  international  and 
domestic  scene  without  his  active  partic- 
ipation. Although  no  glanl  in  physical 
size,  he  Is  indeed  a  giant  among  labor 
leaders  in  our  country. 

Of  the  many  articles,  editorials  and 
columns  I  have  read  concerning  Mr. 
Dubinsky's  retirement,  John  Herlings 
recent  column  in  the  Washington  I>aily 
News  seemed  to  me  to  express  unusually 
well  the  essence  of  the  man  David 
Dubinsky  Is  and  the  sense  of  loss  his 
members  ai^  so  many  of  his  friends  must 
feel.  I  would  like  to  bring  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

David  Dubinsky  has  unquestionably 
earned  the  privilege  of  spending  his  lat- 
ter years  In  a  less  strenuous  life,  im- 
doubtedly  pursuing  interests  of  special 
concern  to  him.  It  is  my  hope  that  he 
win  continue  to  give  to  his  members  and 
the  American  people  the  benefit  of  his 
vast  experience  and  wisdom. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Dubinsky's  successor, 
Louis  Stulberg,  brings  a  wealth  of  expe- 
rience to  his  new  position.  Happily, 
ILQ's  petite  representative  on  Capitol 
Hill,  Miss  Evelyn  Dubrow.  will  continue 
to  advise  us  and  charm  us  as  we  consider 
legislation  of  Interest  to  her  union  and 
to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  spite 
of  her  own  sadness  about  Mr.  Dubinsky's 
retirement,  I  am  siore  she  will  continue 
to  serve  well  In  her  dedlcaUon  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  fought  for  so 
many  years. 

The  article  follows: 

DtTBtNSKT     Bows     ODT 

(By  John  Her  ling) 

Tbe  announcement  of  the  p>re8umed  re- 
tirement of  David  Dubinsky  as  general  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Ladles'  Oarment 
Workers  Union  comes  under  the  head  of  un- 
beUevable  news. 

At  the  age  of  74  D  J>.  M«ma  to  b«  able  to  go 


on  forever,  with  the  acquiescence  of  mem- 
bers, leaders  and  the  public  Itself.  He  has 
made  remarkable  contribution  to  the  life  of 
his  city.  State  and  Nation.  His  effectiveness 
In  his  American  field  of  interests  was 
matched  by  bis  ready  response  to  interna- 
tional causes. 

All  of  this  comes  quite  naturally  to  him. 
For  In  his  career  there  run  the  streams  of 
several  lives.  First,  as  the  young  teenage 
revolutionary  In  Russian  Poland,  he  literally 
fought  czarlst  tyranny  all  the  way  to  prison 
and  worked  for  the  unionization  of  workers. 

When  he  finally  escaped  from  the  Russian 
police,  be  came  to  the  United  States  In  1911. 
burning  with  2seal  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
social  Justice.  He  did  this  through  the  So- 
cialist Party  as  well  as  through  the  cutters 
local.  Local  leadership  led  to  larger  respon- 
sibility In  his  International  imlon. 

By  the  middle  1920'8.  he  was  deep  In  a 
hand-to-hand  conAlct  with  the  Commxuilsts 
who  nearly  destroyed  the  ILGWU.  IX  ever  It 
could  be  said  that  history  was  written — or 
made — by  survivors.  It  could  be  said  of 
Dubinsky. 

When  he  succeeded  to  union  presidency  In 
1932.  he  was  on  the  eve  of  yet  another  career : 
The  reconstruction  of  his  union.  Its  enlarge- 
ment of  purpose,  and  IdenUflcatlon  with 
public  causes.  No  union  responded  more 
creatively  to  the  stimulus  of  Roosevelt's  New 
Deal,  whether  it  was  through  bringing  co- 
herence to  a  chaotic  Industry  or  by  stimulat- 
ing the  cultural  life  of  the  country  through 
the  fantastic  success  of  "Pins  and  Needles," 
a  musical  show  of  social  significance  which 
has  become  a  part  of  the  American  theater 
tradition,  or  through  the  agn^essive  support 
of  the  antl-Pasclst  and  antl-Nazl  efforts  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  became  Important  In  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can labor  movement.  He  brought  to  It  so- 
phistication and  a  sense  of  maneuver.  He 
parUclpated  in  the  early  sUges  of  the  CIO 
and  then  withdrew  from  It.  When  he  and 
his  union  rejoined  the  AJ.  of  L.  he  became 
active  in  unifying  the  labor  movement.  By 
this  ame  his  friendship  with  FX)Jl..  Gover- 
nor Lehman,  and  Mayor  La  Ouardla  moved 
him  Into  the  limelight  which  he  has  never 
shunned.  Over  the  past  three  decades,  bis 
sharp  Jibes  and  shouting,  ebullience  have 
brought  laughter  and  light  to  occupants  of 
the  White  House  as  well  as  residents  of  Unity 
House,  his  union's  summer  resort. 

We  are  not  attempting  here  a  comprehen- 
sive evaluation  of  David  Dubinsky.  As  a 
man  he  can  be  generous;  as  a  union  ofBclal 
penny-pinching.  He  Is  by  turns  etferres- 
cently  oRndld  or  annoylngly  secretive.  He 
fluctuates  from  a  mood  of  bouncing,  chas- 
sldic  enthusiasm  to  the  calculating  role  of  a 
tight-lipped,  cold-eyed  cardplayer.  His  pride 
has  often  led  him  to  excesses  of  affection  or 
to  ruthlessness  in  his  relations  with  his  col- 
leagues. With  a  group  of  staff  employees  who 
took  his  organization  example  too  literally 
and  organized  a  union  of  their  own,  he  be- 
came an  implacable  foe.  But  be  bled  a  little 
In  the  process. 

Above  all,  hbe.  Dubinsky  has  brought  elan 
to  his  many  environments  and  his  friends. 
His  zest  is  infectious.  If  you  disagree  with 
him,  he  is  apt  to  regard  you  as  one  suffering 
from  an  illness  of  some  <}oubtful  origin. 
Even  when  you  agree  with  him,  be  expects 
you  to  agree  absolutely.  He  won't  take  a 
mere  "yes"  for  an  answer,  as  some  of  the 
employers  in  the  garment  Industry  have 
learned. 

Now  the  ILOWTJ  will  be  facing  real  trou- 
ble— it  wUl  have  to  learn  how  to  build  a  life 
without  father.  Most  of  Its  officials  and 
nearly  all  of  the  union's  membership  have 
known  no  other  president.  What  is  certain, 
they  will  never  know  anptber  such. 


Export  Controls  on  Cattle  Hidet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  deep  concern  over 
an  injustice  to  our  livestock  producers 
resulting  from  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce order  imposing  export  controls 
over  cattle  hides. 

I  am  no  longer  shocked  when  agricul- 
ture is  singled  out  to  take  the  loss  in  a 
back-door  attempt  to  impose  Federal 
price  controls.  I  do  wonder,  however. 
Just  how  long  the  American  farmer  will 
be  able  to  exist  on  a  smaller  and  smaller 
share  of  the  consumer  dollar. 

In  a  statement  presented  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Livestock  and  Peed  Grains 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  I 
attempted  to  show  that  the  entire  live- 
stock Industry  has  been  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  export  control  order. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  Inserting  my 
testimony  in  the  Record  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  careful  reconsideration 
of  the  matter: 

Statement  Phkssntkd  to  the  House  Agricui,- 
nniE  CoMMrrTEK,  SuBcomcrrrEX  on  Live- 
stock akd  Feed  Orains,  by  Maston  O'Neal, 
Member  of  Congress,  Second  Distkict  or 
Georgia 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  over  any  develop- 
ment adversely  affecting  the  American 
farmer,  I  was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  deci- 
sion of  Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  to  Im- 
pose export  quotas  and  validated  license 
control  over  cattle  hides. 

I  have  been  advised  by  a  number  of  con- 
stituents that  the  order  has  already  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  of  prices  on  live  cattle 
by  the  equivalent  of  25  cents  per  hundred- 
weight. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
our  livestock  producers  are  suffering  as  the 
result  of  a  seemingly  arbitrary  decision  by 
Secretary  Connor.  And  I  should  add  that 
the  decision  is  totally  inconsistent  with 
previously  announced  departmental  policies 
to  promote  the  exports  of  livestock  by- 
products. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  quota 
does  not  Just  affect  livestock  producers  for 
we  do  not  know  with  certainty  from  where 
the  25  cents  per  hundredweight  on  cattle  Is 
coming.  We  are  all  representatives  of  con- 
sumers and  should  be  particularly  Interested 
In  the  answer  to  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  for  one  question  the  wis- 
dom of  Imposing  export  controls  on  cattle 
hides  when  it  seriously  affects  the  entire 
cattle  Industry. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  says  its 
move  was  designed  to  check  an  inflationary 
trend  In  leather  prices.  However,  I  deem 
the  move  unwise  and  unnecessary,  for  we 
are  apparently  dealing  with  a  temporary  sit- 
uation that  should  correct  Itself  within  a 
year  or  so.  or  perhaps  less. 

Evidence  Indicates  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  exports  reevilted  from  the  serious 
drought  In  Argentina.  The  reduced  exports 
of  hides  from  Argentina  are  already  being 
reversed.    The  South  American  Republic  has 
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tradltlonaUy  si^yplled  the  world  market  with 
9  to  12  million  hides  j)er  year.  Last  year  this 
figure  was  reduced  to  6.7  million  because  of 
problems  resulUng  from  the  drought.  How- 
ever, it  is  estimated  that  exports  from  Argen- 
tina this  year  will  be  8  to  8^  million  hides, 
and  the  figure  will  probably  return  to  near 
normal  next  year. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  States  has  a 
golden  opportunity  to  substantially  increase 
exports  of  cattle  hides  this  year  with  live- 
stock producers  and  meatpackers  reaping  the 
benefits  of  increased  world  prices.  In  addi- 
tion, a  continuation  of  normal  distribution 
under  the  free  market  system  without  export 
quotas  will  certainly  prove  beneficial  In  low- 
ering our  b«lanoe-of-paymentfi  deficit.  High 
ranking  ofDclals  in  the  Department  of  OcMn- 
merce  have  stated  that  they  want  to  encour- 
age the  export  of  hides  to  help  our  balance 
of  payments.  Recent  action,  specifically  the 
.  Imposition  of  quotas,  is  diametrically  op- 
posed to  the  lipservice  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain officials. 

As  always,  I,  too,  am  concerned  about  in- 
flation. But  I  am  also  concerned  about  the 
economy  of  agriculture  and  the  development 
of  exports.  I  am  equally  concerned  about  the 
balance  of  payments  favoring  the  United 
States.  Is  It  naive  to  think  that  expanded 
world  trade  is  a  worthwhile  goal  for  our 
Nation? 

If  I  have  not  misconstrued  the  thinking 
of  officials  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  export  quota  was  ostensibly  imposed  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  raw  materials  frar 
domestic  shoe  manufacturers.  ■ 

If  my  assumption  Is  correct,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  holding  down  the 
price  of  hides  wUl  hold  down  the  price  of 
■hoes.  Past  experiences  indicate  Just  the 
opposite. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
aJltime  high  cattle  slaughters  of  1963-64 
hide  prices  based  on  the  1957-59  price  index 
of  100  were  down  to  around  75  while  leather 
footwear  prices  had  risen  to  108.  The  cost 
of  the  green  hide  in  a  pair  of  shoes  is  so  little 
that  even  a  sharp  Increase  in  hide  prices 
would  cause  only  a  negligible  increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Shoe  prices  have  in- 
creased whUe  hide  prices  were  going  down 
and  manufacturers  agree  that  15  to  25  aver- 
age pairs  of  shoes  can  be  made  from  1 
cowhide.  Although  the  average  price  on  a 
pair  of  shoes  is  already  over  $10,  ominous 
signs,  supported  by  statements  from  manu- 
facturers, point  to  another  Increase  In  shoe 
prices  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  This 
Is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  token  punitive  action  to  halt 
any  possible  threat  of  Inflation  In  the  tan- 
ning Industry. 

It  U  Inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Secretory 
of  Commerce  would  Impose  an  export  quoto 
that  is  of  questionable  advantoge  to  domestic 
shoe  manufacturers  In  holding  the  line  on 
prices  whUe  It  creates  an  economic  hardship 
for  the  American  farmer.  The  reasoning 
behind  stealing  from  poor  Peter  to  pay 
wealthy  Paul  toxes  my  mentol  capacity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
action  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  U  Just  another  sad  chapter  in 
the  story  of  our  American  farmer  being  made 
the  whipping  boy  under  our  economic  system 
Let's  face  the  harsh  facts. 

A  shortage  of  hides  created  by  problems  in 
Argentina  caused  world  market  prices  to 
increase.  The  American  cattle  producer  be- 
cause of  adequate  hide  supplies  in  the  Unit- 
ed Stotes,  was  the  obvious  benefactor  of 
Argentina's  unfortunate  circumstances  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  American  farmer  was 
and  Is  getUng  approximately  one-half  of 
What  he  was  selling  hides  for  15  years  ago 
he  naturally  Increased  his  exports  to  reallz^ 
»  better  market  price.  The  depressed 
domestic  price  then  Increased,  bringing 
prices  nearer  to  where  they  should  be 


This  move  was  Interpreted  by  Commerce 
offlclalfi,  at  the  urging  of  shoe  manufacturers, 
as  a  sign  of  critical  shortage,  not  to  mention 
Inflation.  Of  course,  there  never  would  be 
any  shortage  if  domestic  prices  for  hides 
matched  world  prices.  We  all  know  our 
producers  had  rather  sell  at  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  story  Is  quit  clear. 
The  obvious  solution  was  to  restrict  exporto 
because  it  would  hurt  no  one  but  our  farm- 
ers. After  all,  why  should  a  big  sturdy  boat 
be  rocked  when  you  find  a  little  one  accus- 
tomed to  traveling  on  stormy  seas?  After  all, 
who  will  speak  up  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  speak  up  for  the 
American  farmer  Just  as  you  have  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues  who  understond  the 
economic  plight  of  rural   America. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  testimony  given 
during  this  hearing  will  convince  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  that  his  order  is  definitely 
not  In  the  public  interest  and  that  he  will 
rescind  his  order  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


Fifth  Army  General  Retires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    nxiNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 


Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
36  years  In  the  U.S.  Army,  Lt.  Gen. 
Charles  G.  Dodge,  commander  of  the  5th 
Army,  will  retire  March  31,  1966. 

Tonight  in  the  banquet  room  of  Mc- 
Cormack  Place,  Chicago,  more  than  a 
thousand  persons  from  more  than  15 
States  will  gather  at  a  reception  and 
dinner  to  pay  special  tribute  to  General 
Dodge.  The  occasion  is  one  of  many  fes- 
tivities and  special  ceremonies  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  Midwest  this  week  in 
honor  of  the  general. 

Secretary  of  the  Army,  Stanley  R. 
Resor,  will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  to- 
night's affair  which  Is  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  the  U.S.  Army.  After  his 
retirement  from  active  service.  General 
Dodge  will  become  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  wiU  be  Uviiig 
here  in  the  Washington  area. 

Tomorrow,  a  final  military  ceremony 
will  be  held  at  Port  Sheridan,  with  an 
honor  guard  and  a  reception.  As  com- 
mander of  the  5th  Army,  General 
Dodge's  command  covered  13  Midwestern 
States,  all  of  which  will  be  represented 
at  the  affairs  tonight  and  tomorrow.  A 
resident  of  the  Port  Sheridan  reserva- 
tion since  coming  to  the  command  in 
1963,  General  Dodge  wiU  be  leaving  both 
his  home  and  his  work  in  the  Midwest. 

From  1930  when  he  graduated  from 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  imtll  today. 
General  Dodge's  record  has  been  one  of 
steady  and  distinguished  achievement 
Prom  a  second  lieutenant,  his  first  as- 
signment in  the  3d  U.S.  Cavalry  at  Port 
Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  to  commanding  gen- 
eral, 5th  U.S.  Army,  Chicago,  in  1963  was 
a  long  road  with  a  variety  of  duties  and 
assignments.  He  served  in  the  European 
Theater  of  operations  in  World  War  n 
as  chief  of  staff  of  the  8th  Armored  Di- 
vision and  later  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  2d 
Armored  Division.  Later  General  Dodge 
was  director,  U.S.  Element,  Allied  Com 
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mission.  Austria  Headquarters  USFA 
When  he  returned  toHhe  United  States 
he  served  In  various  capacities  untU 
January  1960  when  he  became  assistant 
commander  and  commander,  1st  Cav- 
alry Division,  Korea.  Later  he  held  im- 
portant posts  in  the  Pentagon  unUl  tak- 
ing command  of  the  5th  Army. 

His  citations  and  decorations  Include 
the  Legion  of  Merit,  Bronze  Star  Medal 
Army  Commendation  Medal,  American 
Defense  Service  Medal,  American  Cam- 
paign Medal,  European-African-Middle 
Eastern  Campaign  Medal,  World  War  n 
Victory  Medal,  Army  of  Occupation 
Medal— Germany,  Russian  Award  of 
Guard,  Croix  de  Guerre  Avec  Palme- 
French.  Order  de  Leopold  Avec  Palme- 
Belgium,  a  total  of  17  all  of  which  are 
not  listed  here. 

Perhaps  it  is  appropriate  to  cut  off  the 
biography  here,  for  the  achievements 
and  interests  of  General  Dodge  could 
cover  more  tfeie  and  space  than  may  be 
allotted  here.  But  it  Is  even  more  appro- 
priate to  give  to  you  the  stirring  farewell 
message  which  General  Dodge  sent  to  all 
who  serve  under  his  c<Mnmand 

We  wish  him  Godspeed  in  his  new  Ufe 
of  service  to  his  country. 

The  address  referred  to  follows: 
Farewell  Address  by  Lt.  Gen.  C.  G.  Dodge 
On  March  31,  1966,  I  must  retire  from  ac- 
tive service.  I  am  proud  to  have  belonged  to 
this  great  Army  of  ours  and  I  leave  with 
regret  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  share  with 
you  the  challenges  that  He  ahead. 

You  belong  to  the  greatest  Army  in  the 
world,  the  Army  that  opened  the  western 
plains,  the  Army  that  has  spilled  its  blood 
to  gain  and  malntoln  the  freedoms  that  we 
Americans  enjoy  today,  an  Army  with  more 
than  190  years  of  tradition,  an  Army  with 
a  great  heritage. 

You  who  remain  active  In  that  Army  bear 
a  sacred  trust,  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
this  land  in  which  we  Uve  and  to  help  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  others  around  the  world 
You  are  a  part  of  one  of  America's  oldest 
and  noblest  tradltlons-the  tradition  of 
being  ready  to  fight.  If  need  be.  In  your 
country  8  defense.     That  Is  your  herltege. 

As  I  leave  the  Active  Service,  I  extend  to 
all  of  you,  the  officers  and  men  and  women 
oi  the  5th  Army,  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  great  Job  you  do  for  your  country 
and  my  very  best  wishes  for  your  future 
Good  luck  and  Godspeed  to  you  aU ' 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25 
is  the  48th  armlversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Byelorussian  National  Repub- 
lic in  Minsk. 

After  centuries  of  foreign  domination 
and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  revolt  in 
1812,  1830,  and  1863,  Byelorussia  pro- 
claimed its  independence  In  1917.  With- 
in 4  years,  however,  Russian  domination 
was  reim  posed. 

The  Byelorussians  are  the  third  larg- 
est ethnic  group  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Hiey  maintain  their  religion  and  a  dis- 
tinctive language,  aa  well  as  a  sense  of 
national  entity.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
devised  a  role  for  Byel<»ruBRla  as  a  state 
of  the  U.S5JI..  a  role  many  Byelorus- 
sians refuse  to  accept.  Numbering  15 
million  pec^le,  they  are  larger  In  popula- 
tion than  many  of  the  vocal  members  of 
the  United  Ncttlons. 

Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent 
continue  to  call  attention  to  their  com- 
patriots' fight  for  self-determination. 
By  our  observance  today,  we  encoiu-age 
them  in  their  fight  for  Justice. 


A  Poverty  War  at  Bargain  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OV    ICICHICAlf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  outstanding  work  that  the 
VISTA  volunteers  are  doing  throughout 
the  country,  living  and  working  in  pock- 
ets of  poverty.  Is  worthy  of  more  wide- 
spread recognition.  The  Detroit  Free 
Press,  in  a  recent  article,  described  some 
of  these  VISTA  volunteers  and  the  work 
they  are  doing,  in  a  story  headlined, 
"the  VISTA  Corps:  A  Poverty  War  at 
Bargain  Prices."  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  find  this  article 
Interesting  and  enlightening,  and  I  make 
It  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
Th»  vista  Cokps:  A  Povkett  Wam  at  Ba«- 
OAiN  Prices 
(By  Rom  Allegato) 

Waskincton. — Wlien  25  VISTA  volunteers 
wttnt  to  the  Oil*  Reservktlcn  In  central  Arl- 
Bona,  tbe  Plma  Indians  taught  them  the  rain 
dance. 

For  3  days  after.  It  rained. 

"It  proves,"  said  one  volunteer,  "what  we 
can  do  when  we  sOl  work  together." 

He  was  only  half  kidding. 

VISTA  volunte^ft — now  3.000  strong — live 
among  the  poor  to  help  them.  In  Peace 
Oorpe  fashion,  they  work  for  a  pittance  and 
live  DO  better  than  the  people  they  try  to 
help. 

This  concept  nuikes  VISTA  one  of  *the  pov- 
erty war's  most  popular  programs — and  Its 
least  expensive. 

Ifli  Its  first  year.  VISTA  (Volimteers  In 
Service  to  America)  spent  MV^  million.  This 
year.  Its  second.  VISTA  will  spend  $17  mll- 
Uon.  (Another  poverty  program.  OperatVon 
Headstart,  a  preschool  training  project,  cost 
$86  million  for  only  8  weeks  la^i  sununer). 

"We're  the  runt  of  the  Utter,"  says  Pat 
Kennedy.  VISTA 's  Deputy  Director.  He 
sounds  proud  when  he  says  It.  "'We  provide 
the  human  element  in  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  provide  people." 

Volunteers  sign  up  for  a  year,  get  a  $100 
<dothlng  allowance,  living  expenses,  and  $50 
a  month.  Tbe  average  cost  comes  to  $4,000 
for  one  volunteer  In  a  year.  (It  costs  twice 
as  much  to  do  works  of  mercy  abroad — about 
$8,000  a  year  per  Peace  Corps  man ) . 

By  June,  VISTA  wUl  have  4.000  volunteers 
working  m  pockets  of  poverty  throughout 
the  Nation,  among  migrants  and  Indians.  In 
rural  and  urtian  slums.  In  Job  Oorpe  centers. 
and  Institution!  for  the  mentally  ret&rded. 

More  than  75  p>ercent  of  the  volunteers  are 
\inder  25,  swept  up  In  what  sociologists  claim 
Is  tbe  hallmark  of  tbe  1060's,  tbe  impulse  to 


do  something  for  someone  else.  Inspired 
largely  by  President  Kennedy. 

There  Is  Miriam  Kosowitz,  21,  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  who  Is  In  Spruce,  Ky.,  a  vUlaga 
off  the  paved  path  of  richer  America. 

The  rich  girl  from  New  Haven  had  to  es- 
tablish rapport  with  the  mountain  folk  of 
Kentucky.     She  did. 

"If  they're  breaking  green  beans,  I  sit 
down  and  break  green  beans,"  she  says. 

There  are  two  VISTA  girls  In  Clay  County, 
Ky.,  who  are  trymg  to  get  Big  Creek  a  garbage 
dump. 

"We're  not  bringing  In  a  factory  that  will 
provide  500  new  Jobs,"  Susan  Cleves  says. 
"We're  only  getting  the  people  a  garbage 
dump,  which  Is  something  else  they  don't 
have." 

More  than  40  percent  of  rural  America  lives 
in  poverty.  In  Appalachla,  where  1  out  of 
every  3  families  lives  below  the  pov- 
erty line,  there  are  about  250  VISTA  volun- 
teers.    More  are  wanted. 

Some  5  million  families,  about  half  the 
Nation's  poor,  live  In  city  slumai  So  VISTA 
goes  there,  too. 

Take  Eric  Metzner.  He  lives  In  Blue 
Heaven,  a  rat-Infested  apartment  slum  in 
Atlanta.  A  University  of  Arizona  graduate, 
Elrlc  moved  into  a  three-room  apartment  on  a 
warm  night  last  August. 

"I  opened  my  door,  put  my  television  set 
on  a  table,  turned  It  on,  and  the  next  thing 
I  knew  the  place  was  wall-to-wall  kids,"  be 
says. 

The  kids  still  come — with  their  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters. 

His  apartment  serves  as  library,  employ- 
ment ofBce,  Information  center,  and  general 
gathering  spot. 

Metzner  helps  Blue  Heaven  people — there 
are  300  crowded  Into  tbe  apartment' house — 
unravel  Atlanta  welfare  red  tape.  He  helps 
Jobless  men  and  high  school  dropouts  And 
work.  And  he  leads  them  Into  community 
projects. 

There's  a  community  center.  Metzner  and 
Blue  Heaven  teenagers  chased  the  rats  out  of 
the  basement  to  make  room  for  it.'  It  Is  weU 
lighted,  freshly  plastered,  and  brightly 
painted. 

One  of  27  VTSTA  volunteers  In  Atlanta 
Metzner  says:  "All  I've  done  is  to  focus  the 
efTorta  of  others.  I'm  working  on  a  program 
that  will  eliminate  me." 

Deputy  Director  Pat  Kennedy  agrees:  "Our 
role  is  not  only  to  serve  the  poor  but  to  de- 
velop leadership  among  tbe  poor.  We  are 
demonstrating  what  one  individual  can  do." 

To  develop  this  leadership,  VISTA  recrulte 
volunteers  from  the  ranks  of  the  poor. 

There's  Beverly  Tabaha.  24.  a  Navajo  In- 
dian, who  is  working  as  a  VISTA  volunteer 
with  the  Shoshones  and  Arapahoe  on  the 
Wind  River  Reservation  in  Wyoming.  When 
she  finishes  her  year  with  VISTA,  sbe'U  go  to 
Arizona  State  College,  then  back  to  her  own 
resen'ation  to  work  among  the  Navajoe. 

Orlando  Vargas,  a  high  school  dropout,  was 
recruited  for  VISTA  from  Spanish  Harlem. 
He  talks  the  cool  language  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  some  of  Harlem's  tragic  young 
drug  addicts  are  bo3rs  he  grew  up  with. 

Abou:,  100  VISTA  volunteers  have  chosen 
to  work  among  the  mentally  retarded — the 
mentally  Impoverished.  They  are  In  eight 
States  and  they  call  wha:  they  do  "friendship 
therapy." 

Mlchele  Dvigan,  21.  is  one  of  five  VISTA' 
volunteers  at  San  Prenclaco's  Aid  Retarded 
Children,  Inc.. program. 

"For  weeks  I  Just  sat  and  watched,"  she 
said.  "Then  I  told  myself,  'Mlchele.  you've 
got  to  learn.  You  might  as  well  start  by 
maUng  a  few  mistakes.'  " 

SIM  started.  Now  she  says:  "Maybe  I'm 
not  saving  tbe  world,  but  when  I  see  a  child 
who's  been  working  at  a  puzzle  for  4  months 
put  tbe  final  piece  In  place,  I  know  Pts 
given  him  sontethlng." 

Kvery  day  she  aup«rvlaes  six  lively  retarded 


children  In  outside  play.  Indoor  crafts,  sing- 
ing and  outings. 

From  California  to  Oregon.  VISTA  volun- 
teers are  helping  migrants  Improve  their 
health,  housing,  and  education. 

Joe  Salisbury.  24.  a  social  worker  from 
Rhode  Island,  lives  In  a  converted  stable  fur- 
nished only  with  a  sink,  a  wood  stove,  and 
a  bed.  He  works  among  the  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans In  Gilroy,  Calif.  He  tutors  their  chil- 
dren and  helps  them  with  things  like  filling 
out  natiirallzatlon  papers  or  filing  for  a  loan 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Negro  VISTA  volunteers  have  been  sent  to 
work  among  the  Indians  despite  warning  \ 
from  experts  who  claimed  they  would  never 
be  accepted.  The  Indian  reaction  to  the 
Negro  is:  "They're  Just  like  the  rest  of  the 
Indiana — only  a  little  darker." 

VISTA  volunteers  work  In  Job  Corp>8  cen- 
ters. The  corps  gives  the  disadvantaged  a 
chance,  and  VISTA  helps  tbem  make  the  best 
of  It. 

Volunteers  live  in  tbe  dorms  with  the 
boys  who  arrive  In  hand-me-down  clothes 
with  few  skills  and  little  education.  (Most 
of  them  need  reading  help,  and  10  percent 
are  lUerate). 

Lamer  Marchese,  22,  a  volunteer  from 
Tamf>a.  Fla.,  who  works  at  Catoctln  Job 
Corps  camp  In  Maryland,  says:  "I  am  guid- 
ance counselor,  reading,  vifrttlng,  and  arith- 
metic teacher,  den  mother,  referee,  father 
confessor,  chauffeur,  banker  and  pawn  shop 
operator.  I  am  tailor,  medic,  friend,  buddy. 
Informer.  I'm  public  enemy  No.  1  and  the 
grentest  pal  In  the  world." 

About  12  percent  of  the  VISTA  volunteers 
are  senior  citizens — like  Jay  Holmes,  retired 
superintendent  of  schools  from  Spring  Lake, 
Mich.,  who  works  with  migrants  in  Gridley, 
Calif. 

Only  12  percent  give  up  during  the  rigorous 
6-week  training. 

"We're  forging  new  grovmd,"  says  Kennedy. 
"We're  showing  what  can  be  done  right  here 
at  home.  We  are  the  bridge  between  the 
haves  and  have-nots." 


Byelomttian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  48 
years  ago,  after  centuries  of  enslavement 
and  oppression,  the  Byelorussian  people 
declared  to  all  mankind  they  were  a  free 
and  independent  people.  This  declara- 
tion followed  on  the  heels  of  the  Russian 
Communist  revolution  and  the  downfall 
of  the  Romanovs.  The  reality  of  free- 
dom was  short  lived,  for  before  a  full 
year  had  passed,  the  Russian  Red  Army 
marched  through  the  countryside,  and 
Byelorussia  was  agsdn  under  Russian 
control. 

Rahel,  the  medieval  Christian  chroni- 
cler, wrote  many  years  ago: 

To  have  freedom  Is  only  to  have  that  which 
Is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  be 
what  we  ought  to  be,  and  to  possess  what 
we  ought  to  poneaa. 

Today  Byelorussia  la  not  free.  The 
ByeloruAslans  have  no  way  to  assert  their 
own  national  Identity.  They  cannot  be 
what  they  want  to  be,  or  possess  that 
which  they  want  to  possess.  They  are 
being  denied  their  own  individual  history. 
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culture,  and  national  pride.  They  are 
clearly  and  simply  a  ward  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

As  freemen  who  do  not  take  our  free- 
doms and  liberties  for  granted,  we  are  a 
link  between  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  and  those  who 
aspire  to  be  free  and  guide  their  own 
destiny.  On  this  48th  anniversary  of 
Byelorussian  Independence,  let  us  re- 
aflarm  to  the  Byelorussian  people  that 
their  hopes  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  free  world. 


Cure  for  Crisis  of  Credibility 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
only  cure  for  todays  crisis  in  credibility 
concerning  Government  information 
would  be  a  little  more  candor  on  the  part 
of  Federal  Government  officials. 

The  Ideal  of  "truth-ln-Government" 
would  be  hastened  immeasurably  by 
passage  of  a  public  records  law  by  the 
Congress.  The  presence  of  such  a  law 
would  give  Government  officials  an  ex- 
cuse for  being  less  devious  in  their  in- 
formation policies. 

Columnist  Richard  Wilson  commented 
on  the  cure  for  the  crisis  is  credibility 
on  January  21,  1966.  His  column  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star    Jan 
21,  1966] 
The  Cure  iOe  Crisis  of  CREOiBiLrrY 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
"Crisis  of  credibility"  Is  the  kind  of  phrase 
Washington  gets  enamored  of  from  time  to 
time.    What  this  currently  used  phrase  con- 
veys In  the  present  context  is  the  suspicion 
that  the  Johnson  administration  Isn't  level- 
ing with  the  public. 

The  "oh,  yeah?"  and  "since  when?"  re- 
sponses to  presldeijtlal  utterances  are  pro- 
llferaUng  in  an  embarrassing  way.  So  em- 
barrassing. In  fact,  that  White  House  staff 
members  are  Inquiring  into  the  scope  of 
and  reasons  for  this  skepUcal  phenomenon. 
UJJT.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  is  the 
father  of  the  thought  that  tbe  credlbUity  of 
Johnson  policies  on  peace  In  Vietnam  was  In 
question.  There  was.  the  Ambassador  frank- 
ly admitted  in  explaining  the  vigor  of  the 
question.  There  was,  the  Ambassador  frank- 
ly admitted  In  explaining  the  vigor  of  the 
quest  for  peace,  a  question  about  the  credi- 
bility of  U.S.  eagerness  for  negotiation  which 
had  to  be  answered. 

Perhaps  the  word  credibility  in  connec- 
tion with  what  President  Johnson  says  and 
does  Is  not  precise.  Devious  may  be  a  bet- 
ter word,  or  any  other  word  that  conveys 
the  Impression  of  artful  alma  not  fully  ex- 
posed, or  a  constructive  coloration  on  un- 
pleasant events,  or  simply  the  telling  of  part 
truths  In  the  pursuit  of  masked  purposes. 
It  Is  possible  to  recite  at  length  instances 
wherein  what  Johnson  says  might  be  con- 
sidered at  variance  with  what  he  does.  There 
was  no  visible  resemblance  between  what  the 
White  House  was  saying  about  aluminum 
and  steel  price  Increases  and  what  President 
Johnon  was  doing  about  them.  Little  be- 
UevabUlty  may  have  rung  through  hU  b^ 


lated  statementa  on  the  New  York  transit 
strike  and  the  Inflationary  effects  of  the 
wage  settlement.  A  dash  of  gulUblllty  helps 
m  swallowing  his  budget  forecasts. 

But  are  the  maneuvers  and  techniques  of 
a  President  in  getting  what  he  wants  to  be 
Judged  by  the  standards  that  his  critics  wish 
to  impose?  By  these  standards  all  questions 
would  be  answered  with  complete  frankness 
regardless  of  the  consequences.  The  simplest 
among  us  could  demand  from  the  President 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
the  exposure  of  his  purposes  and  methods  In' 
the  most  d«llcate  of  negotiations,  as  weU  as 
every  thought  and  act  while  waking  or 
sleeping. 

These  standards  demand  no  nonsense  or 
diversions  from  White  House  Press  Secre- 
tary Bill  D.  Moyers,  such  as  not  telling  exactly 
what  the  President  did  or  intends  to  do  or 
not  responding  in  precisely  the  way  his 
questioner  desires. 

Such  standards  are  obviously  both  unreal- 
istic and  undesirable.  They  are  unreaUstlc 
because  no  President  has  ever  operated  that 
way,  and  undesirable  because  If  he  did  he 
would  then  frustrate  Justifiable  alms  and 
sometimes  the  national  Interest. 

But  that  really  is  not  the  question  In  the 
present  circumstances.  The  question  Is 
whether  or  not  the  President's  methods  are 
so  often  devious  and  circuitous  that  they 
arouse  skepticism  that  he  is  headed  where 
he  says  he  is  going  or  reveal  where  he  has 
been.  It  must  be  this  that  is  of  concern  at 
the  White  House,  for  It  Is  not  likely  that 
confidence  In  a  President  can  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  level  if  his  credibility  is  con- 
tinuously In  doubt. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  President's 
credibility  has  created  any  kind  of  crisis,  or 
that  he  is  in  Imminent  danger  of  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people.  This  Is 
familiar  Washington  talk,  arising  in  large 
part  from  those  who  disagree  more  with 
what  the  President  has  done,  or  may  do,  than 
with  what  has  been  said. 

Johnson  is  not  likely  at  his  age  to  go 
through  a  reformation  of  the  methods  and 
techniques  that  kept  him  In  command  of  the 
Senate  for  so  many  years.  He  does  depend 
upon  a  certain  amount  of  naturally  endowed 
fllm-flammery  that  often  enough  meets  with 
dazzling  success,  and  other  times  falls  flat 
It  would  take  very  Uttle  to  dispel  the 
Washington  talk  about  a  "crisis  of  credl- 
bUity." Just  an  ounce  or  two  more  of  frank- 
ness and  openness  would  help.  A  return  to 
the  preoperaUve  Johnson  when  be  saw  and 
talked  with  many  more  people  In  various 
pursuits  outside  the  official  family  would 
be  good. 
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World  War  n  played  a  major  role  In  the 
establishment  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Greece  is  a  valu- 
able and  respected  member.  Even  now 
Greece's  geographical  promixlmity  to  the 
Soviet  Union  serves  as  a  constant  re- 
minder of  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

The  free  world  can  never  fully  repay 
its  debt  to  the  values  and  Ideals  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greek  heri- 
tage. Our  repayment  is  made  even  more 
difficult  because  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions that  are  being  made  to  our  Nation 
by  the  million  and  one-half  Greek-Amer- 
icans. They  are  active  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  social,  civic, 
cultural,  and  community  enterprises- 
they  are  valued  citizens  and  trusted 
neighbors. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  145th  aimiver- 
sary  of  Greek  Independence,  let  us  join 
In  thanking  our  friends  of  Greek  ances- 
try for  their  many  contributions  to  our 
national  life. 


The  I45rii  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1966 


The  145th  Annirersary  of  Greek 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
marks  the  145th  anniversary  of  the 
struggle  for  Greek  independence.  The 
concepts  of  freedcwn  and  democracy  giv- 
en birth  In  ancient  Greece  were  the  same 
goals  of  those  valiant  Greeks  who,  many 
centuries  later,  took  up  the  cause  of 
freedom  against  the  hated  repression 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Our  admiration  for  the  coursige  and 
fortitude  of  the  Greeks  In  response  to 
Communist  aggression  In  the  hjlls  after 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, March  25,  1966,  we  commemorate 
the  145th  anniversary  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence from  four  centuries  of  oppres- 
sive rule  under  the  Ottoman  Turks 

Traditionally,  March  25  is  regarded  as 
the  day  when  a  small  band  of  patriots 
imder  the  leadership  of  Ypsilanti.  struck 
the  first  blow  for  Greek  liberty.  Because 
the  Ottoman  Turks  greatly  outnumbered 
the  Greeks,  Ypsilanti  suffered  an  initial 
defeat,  but  the  struggle  continued  both 
on  land  and  on  sea  for  7  succeeding  years. 

In  the  meantime,  world  events  were 
gradually  changing  the  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Greeks.  Such  occurrences  as  the 
American  and  French  Revolutions,  the 
decline  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  fall 
of  Napoleon,  the  outbreak  of  national- 
istic revolutions  in  other  countries  such 
as  Serbia,  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
awakening  of  a  strong  nationalistic  feel- 
ing among  the  Greeks  themselves,  served 
to  give  a  coheslveness  to  the  Greek  strug- 
gle and  to  rouse  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  Europeans  and  Americans  alike. 

Among  the  Americans  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Gre^  fight  for  freedom 
were  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  Gen. 
George  Jarvis,  Capt.  Jonathan  Peckham 
Miller,  and  Lt.  WiUiam  T.  Washington, 
who  lost  his  life  In  July  1827,  during  a 
factional  outbreak. 

And,  of  course,  it  Is  fitting  that  we 
remember  here  the  contribution  of  Eng- 
land's iUustrious  poet.  Lord  Byron,  who 
went  to  Greece  In  1824  to  help  the  Greeks 
and  who  did  much  to  popularize  their 
cause.  Lord  Byron  finally  lost  his  life 
from  exposure,  but  his  moet  important 
poem  about  the  Greek  struggle,  in  which 
he  wrote  the  immortal  line,  "I  dreamed 
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that  Greece  might  still  be  free."  Uved  on 
to  inspire  the  Greeks  to  continue  their 
fight  for  freedom. 

The  years  between  1821,  when  the 
struggle  began,  and  1827.  toward  the  close 
of  the  war.  were  marked  by  a  series  of 
both  victories  and  defeats  for  the  Greeks. 

Finally,  on  October  20,  1827.  the  Brit- 
ish. French,  and  Russian  fleets  hiter- 
vened  In  the  Bay  of  Navarlno  and  dealt 
a  crushing  blow  to  the  Ottoman  naval 
power.  Sixty  out  of  89  Turkish -Egyptian 
vessels  were  destroyed,  the  Greeks  seized 
the  Initiative,  and  the  tide  was  turned 
irreversibly  in  their  favor. 

Although  the  Battle  of  Navarlno  made 
the  independence  of  Greece  a  certainty 
the  fighting  continued  for  another  2 
years  and  almost  5  years  elapsed  before 
the  new  state  took  shape.  In  1832  the 
Treaty  of  Constantinople  was  signed. 
and  with  the  signing  of  this  treaty,  the 
Turks  renounced  their  claims  and  recog- 
nized Greek  Independence. 

The  Greek  ideal  of  democracy,  bom  in 
ancient  Greece  over  2,000  years  ago,  once 
more  prevailed,  and  Greece  took  her 
rlghtfijJ  place  among  the  free  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  participate 
In  the  145th  observance  of  th's  significant 
event,  and  wish  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  indomitable  courare  of  the 
Greeks  and  to  pay  tribute  to  them  for 
their  enduring  and  universal  contribu- 
tions to  civilization. 


lafomed  Attack  oa  Grain  Damping 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSSNTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial March  22,  1966.  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  gave  richly  deserved  recognition 
to  Representative  ANcasa  Nex^en,  of 
Minnesota,  for  his  able  informed  attack 
on  the  dumping  policies  of  the  Johnson 
administration  policies  which  adversely 
affect  the  fanner. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  editorial: 
Wa^n  Pauc  Pkxczs  Am*  Mask — oc  Bbokxm 

TlMM*  farmers  who  look  to  tbe  Jotinaon 
administration  to  sdvanc*  their  ecooocnle 
Interests  may  tLn<l  It  InstructlTe  to  consider 
some  statements  that  have  come  out  of 
Waabtngton  relating  to  the  controversy  over 
Oovamment  saies  ot  surplus  com,  whlcii 
caw d  eom  prtew  to  drop. 

Representatlv*  Aitciua  Nklskk.  Republi- 
can, of  Minnesota,  cbarged  In  the  House  re- 
cently that  since  last  January  the  Govern- 
ment had  sold  nearly  260  mllUoa  bushels  of 
com  on  the  open  market  for  the  express 
purpose  of  holding  down  com  prices.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Freeman  responded  by 
terming  Nklskm's  cbarge  "a  lot  of  political 
noise.** 

But  Gardner  Ackley.  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  ot  Bconocnic  Advisers,  put 
the  matter  In  clearer  perspective  In  a  raeent 
televlaad  interview: 

"Inw—iud  suppUea  ot  pork  dsfMiul  on  the 
<IUfti«m»  jaetweeo  the  prtce  ot  hogs  and  the 
price  of  corn":  said  Ackley,  "and  we're  trying 
to  bold  down  the  price  of  com.'* 


Earlier  this  year  President  Johnson  had 
occasion  to  tell  Congress  that  under  present 
law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  "must  dis- 
pose of  all  stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  consistent  with  orderly 
marketing  procedures." 

It  la  obviously  Inconsistent  with  orderly 
marketing  procedure  to  dump  Government- 
owned  grain  on  the  market  in  quantities  so 
huge  as  to  cause  prices  to  drop.  That  would 
seem  to  Indicate  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Is  guilty  of  flouting  the  law. 

It  would  also  Indicate  that  when  supply 
and  demand  forces  In  the  marketplace 
dictate  com  prices  higher  than  the  Govern- 
ment thinks  they  should  be.  It  Is  Just  too 
bad.  The  real  dictation  comes  from  Wash- 
ington. 


Vietnam:  Why  We're  There 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  SHIPLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Springfield.  HI.,  State  Register  quotes  an 
American  general  as  saying  that  If  we 
should  abandon  our  commitment  to 
South  Vietnam,  we  will  "face  more  Vlet- 
nams  in  Thailand.  Cambodia,  Malaysia, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand." 

The  paper  adds: 

This  train  of  events  would  put  aggressive 
communism  much  closer  to  the  Western 
World. 

^"Hie  officer  quoted  by  the  paper.  Lt. 
Gert  Victor  H.  Krulak,  replies  to  the 
question.  "Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?"  and 
because  his  answers  seem  pertinent,  I 
have  permission  that  the  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  Included,  In  Its  en- 
tirety In  the  Record  : 
Wht    We    Must    Picht:    VirrNAM    Pcixotrr 

Wotnj>     Waxcx     CoNnsKNca    ztf     Uniteb 

States 

There  are  stlU  some  people  who  profess 
they  don't  understand  why  the  United  State* 
Is  fighting  in  Vietnam. 

They  say  they  don't  understand  the  nature 
of  this  strange  and   undeclared  war. 

Some  even  maintain  we  ought  to  pull  out. 

Por  all  of  these  doubters.  Lt.  Oen.  Victor 
H.  Krulak.  commander  of  the  Pleet  Marine 
Porce  In  the  Pacific,  recently  gave  some  clear 
and  illuminating  answers. 

Why  are  we  In  Vietnam? 

"The  answer,"  said  Krulak,  "in  one  word 
Is  'freedom' — the  freedom  of  others  and  our 
own  freedom:  we  have  a  selfish  reason:  our 
freedom  is  at  Issue." 

In  the  general's  view,  If  the  United  States 
should  abandon  Its  commitment  to  South 
Vietnam.  It  will  "face  more  Vietnams  In 
Thail.and.  Cambodia,  Malaysia,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand." 

This  train  of  events  would  put  aggressive 
communism  much  closer  to  th«  Western 
World.  The  PhlUpplnee  would  be  flanked. 
Our  bases  In  the  Pacific  would  be  Imperiled 
and  even  Hawaii  would  be  in  the  sights  of 
what  Krulak  called  "creeping,  predatory, 
vicloxis  communism  on  the  march." 

And  that  Is  exactly  what  the  fighting  In 
Vietnam  Is  against. 

This  Is  not  a  spontaneous  uprising,  sxich 
as  was  our  Revolutionary  War,  as  some 
contend. 

As  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Krulak  said: 


"This  is  not  a  battle  for  hills  and  moun- 
tains, towns  and  rivers.  The  battlefield  is 
the  people." 

And  this  has  imposed  a  dreadful  ordeal  on 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  They  are  the 
ones  who  t>ear  the  brunt  of  the  kidnaping, 
extortion  and  terror  inflicted  by  the  100.000 
guerrillas  who  supplement  the  60.000  hard- 
core Red   troops  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  sorely  beset  South  Vietnamese  plead 
for  our  protection.  We  are  giving  them  all  we 
can.  They  want  schools  and  hospitals.  We 
are  responding.  And,  says  Krulak,  "little  by 
little  we  have  won  their  confidence." 

If  the  United  States  now  were  to  ptUl  out 
of  Vietnam,  as  some  Insist  we  should,  this 
painfully  won  confidence  would  be  shattered. 

Throughout  southeast  Asia.  If  this  un- 
thinkable and  unlikely  retreat  were  to  take 
place.  It  would  Indicate  to  friends  and  foes 
alike  that  we  cannot  be   trusted. 

General  Krulak  has  Incisively  explained 
why  we  must  stand  and  flgbt. 


Mission  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  MOELLER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  MOELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  interested  in  a 
Washington  Star  editorial  hailing  the 
value  of  HEW  Secretary  Gardner's  visit 
to  Vietnam. 

The  mission  reflects  "an  awareness 
that  something  more  than  success  on  the 
battlefield  Is  needed,"  the  Star  believes, 
and  it  quotes  one  general  as  having  said: 

We  could  kill  the  last  Vletcong  guerrilla 
and  still  loee  the  war  unless  the  people  can 
see  somettUng  worth  living  and  striving  for. 

The  Star  adds: 

The  Gardner  mission  should  be  appraised 
in  this  spirit.  &B  a  token  of  our  good  faith 
in  pledging  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
make  certain  that,  after  the  fighting  Is  over, 
there  will  be  something  worth  living  for  In 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial,  on  this  .subject  of  such 
vital  concern  to  us  all,  is  offered  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record — where  it  may  be 
read  in  Its  entirety: 

Ma.  Oakskse's  Mission 

This  week's  arrival  in  Saigon  ot  HEW 
Secretary  Gardner  with  a  team  of  23  spe- 
daUsts  adds  more  than  llpeervlce  to  the  an- 
nounced Intention  of  the  United  States  to 
rehabilitate  South  Vietnam's  war-stricken 
civilian  economy.  It  suggests  that  the  fine 
words  which  followed  the  President's  meeting 
In  Honolulu  with  Vietnamese  officials  will  be 
followed  by  action. 

The  rehabilitation  program  looks  toward 
the  provision  of  such  things  as  schools, 
clinics,  hospitals,  better  sanitation  facilities. 
and  the  like.  Something  is  being  done  In 
these  areas  now.  more  perhaps  than  Is  gen- 
erally known.  But  the  big  part  of  the  Job 
remains  to  be  done,  and  the  Importance  of 
getting  It  done  should  not  be  underestimated. 
It  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of  our 
stPted  goal— a  free  and  Independent  Vietnam. 

At  the  top  of  the  priority  list,  of  course.  Is 
the  matter  of  getting  on  with  the  war.  Re- 
pair work  on  the  South  Vietnamese  economy 
can  begin  on  a  major  scale  only  in  areas 
whldi  have  been  freed  from  Communist  con- 
trol and  which  are  secured  against  the  return 
of  the  enemy.    But  this  does  not  mean  that 
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a  significant  start  cannot  be  made,  and  made 
now. 

Secretary  Gardner's  remarks  upon  arriving 
in  Saigon  suggest  that  he  understands  the 
real  nature  of  the  problem.  "Our  presence 
here,"  he  said,  signals  "a  vital  new  phase"  of 
the  effort  to  Improve  Vietnamese  health,  wel- 
fare, and  education  programs.  "We  are  not 
here  to  provide  overnight  answers.  We  are 
here  to  learn,  to  observe,  to  try  to  under- 
stand •  •  •.  There  will  be  many  followup 
missions  that  will  build  on  our  findings." 

These  comments.  If  one  chooses,  can  be  dis- 
missed as  generalities.  But  we  think  there  Is 
substance  In  them.  They  reflect  an  aware- 
ness that  something  more  than  success  on 
the  battlefield  Is  needed.  One  general  has 
put  It  this  way:  "We  could  kill  the  last  Vlet- 
cong guerrilla  and  sUll  lose  the  war  unless 
the  people  can  see  something  worth  living 
and  striving  for." 

The  Gardner  mission  should  be  appraised 
In  this  spirit,  as  a  token  of  our  good  faith  In 
pledging  that  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  make 
cert*n  that,  after  the  fighting  is  over,  there 
win  be  something  worth  living  for  in 
Vietnam. 
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make  their  choice."  We  also  say  bravo  to 
the  President's  reiteration  that  America 
would  stand  by  the  outcome  of  any  freelv 
held  election. 

As  we  discuss  in  the  editorial  immediately 
following,  we  hope  that  there  Is  a  growing 
realization  on  the  Communists'  part  that 
they  cannot  now  hope  to  win  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  Negotiations  must  someday  come. 
And,  frankly,  we  do  not  see  how  they  are 
hkely  to  come  on  better  terms  or  at  a  more 
favorable  moment  for  the  Communists  than 
today.  Moscow  knows  this.  Peking  may  be 
realizing  It.     Why  not  Hanoi? 

If  such  a  Communist  change  Is  possible 
might  this  not  eventually  lead  to  a  serious 
study  of  the  latest  proposal  from  Senator 
PorLBRicHT.  who  Euggests  an  agreement  with 
Communist  China  for  the  neutralization  of 
all  southeast  Asia?  It  Is  hard  to  think  of 
any  achievement  which  would  draw  wider 
and  deeper  sighs  of  relief  from  the  world 
than  this. 

Yet  it  would  be  naive  to  underestimate 
the  difficulties  In  the  path  of  such  an  ac- 
cord. Neutralization  would  have  to  be  un- 
derwritten by  fooLfast  guarantees.  It  would 
require  that  both  Communist  China  and  the 
local  Communist  Parties  end  all  armed  at- 
tempte  to  change  the  status  quo.  It  would 
necesfltate  that  the  Communists  also  end 
all  subversion,  placing  their  future  hopes  on 
free  elections  and  peaceful  politicking.  On 
the  other  side,  it  would  require  adherence  to 
democratic  principles. 

The  American  people  and  Government 
yearn  for  such  a  solution.  The  CommunlsU 
can  have  a  neutralized  southeast  Asia  tomor- 
row  If  they  are  prepared  to  make  the  reason- 
able adjustments  reqxUred. 
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portant  one.  In  the  years  ahead,  when  man 
continues  In  his  effort  to  explore  space  the 
docking  maneuver  will  be  essential  In  the 
Joining  together  of  structures  In  space  that 
will  form  the  bases  for  further  explorations 
Into  the  unknown. 

Whatever  caused  the  two  Joined  space  vehl- 
cles  to  gyrate  and  thus  bring  an  end  to  the 
mission  U  not  known.  The  two  astronauts 
faced  with  trouble  they  cculd  not  possibly 
diagnose,  reacted  with  the  highest  sort  of 
courage.  They  extricated  their  capsule  from 
the  target  vessel  and  effected  an  emergency 
landing  In  the  far  reaches  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  that  came  off  so  smoothly  that  It  al- 
most seemed  routine. 

That,  too,  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
detailed  planning  against  emergency  the 
long  and  patient  training  to  meet  every'fore- 
seeable  hazard  In  space  or  after  reentry 
Astronauts  Arnutrong  and  Scott  are  safe 
aboard  a  naval  vessel  with  their  space  cap- 
sule. The  causes  of  their  trouble  In  space 
will  be  explored  and  solved,  as  other  dif- 
ficulties have  been  solved,  and  new  triumphs 
can  be  expected  In  succeeding  Gemini  and 
Apollo  flights. 

By  his  very  nature,  man  Is  a  pioneer  In 
days  gone  by  he  pushed  his  frontiers  across 
dread  and  unknown  oceans  and  Into  strange 
lands.  His  20th  century  frontier  Is  the^- 
charted  realm  of  space.  Man  brings  to  that 
effort  the  same  high  level  of  courage  and 
self-sufficiency  possessed  by  earlier  pioneers 
as   the   flight   of   Gemini   8   so   dramaticaUy 


A  Good  Word  for  L.B J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 

commented  most  favorably  on  the  vote     T-i.r\.^tixr^  o' 

Congress  gave  the  President  to  conduct     '"""Pn  Out  of  Defeat— Conrage  Praised  unu     inuM  n    niwrri  i 

the  difficult  yet  honorable  struggle  in  ^""  "*  "'NGELL 

which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in 
Vietnam. 
The  paper  states: 

The  size  of  the  vote  must  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  those  abroad  who  of  late  may 
have  been  led  to  beUeve  that  there  U  greater 
opposiUon  to  the  President's  course  than 
actually  exists.  »"«»" 


It  adds  its  approval  to  President  John- 
son's renewed  and  urgent  plea  to  "nego- 
tiate peace  and  let  war  stand  aside  while 
the  people  of  Vietnam  make  their 
choice." 

With  permls.sIon  of  my  colleagues  I 
make  this  editorial  on  a  "Resolute 
Washington"  available  for  the  Record 
where  others  may  read  It  in  Its  entirety 
I  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Mar  4 
1966]  ■    ' 

RjEsoLim:  Washington 

thi^'.^"*^  '^"^  **'*  "^Bht  and  sensible 
^mJ?  '"  '•«so"ndlngIy  and  overwhelmingly 
voting  the  •4  8  billion  supplemental  Viet- 
namese war  budgbt  (the  House  voted  for  It 
even  more  strongly)  and  In  keeping  the  fa- 
^^""n^.K^  °^^o°»^»°  resolution  Although 
not  all  those  who  voted  affirmatively  support 
an  aspects  of  America's  military  policy  the 
vote  gave  the  President  the  backing  he  needs 
to  conduct  resolutely  the  difficult,  thankless 
yet  honorable  struggle  In  which  the  United 
otates   Is  engaged. 

.»I!l"  "'^*  °^  ^^*  7°**  ""«t  have  a  salutary 
effect  upon  those'  ab*oad  who  of  late  may 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  there  U  greater 
oppos  tlon  to  the  President's  course  than 
•ctually  exists.  Things  are  thus  back  In 
somewhat  better  perspective. 

^J^!!?*  JJ?"*  ""*  ''*  welcome  with  equal 
warmth  President  Johnson's  renewed  and 
lu-gent  plea  to  "negotiate  peace  and  let  war 
•tand   aside    while   the  people   of   Vietnam 
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Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we 
are  all  proud  of  America's  latest  pioneers, 
the  Gemini  8's  astronauts  and  their 
thousands  of  skilled  and  dedicated  assist- 
ants on  land  and  sea. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  carried  a  re- 
cent editorial  praising  the  men  for  their 
courage  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  article  was  written  shortly  before 
It  was  learned  what  caused  the  vehicles 
to  gyrate,  but  the  writer  points  out: 

Paced  with  trouble  they  could  not  possibly 
diagnose  (the  astronauts),  reacted  with  the 
nighest  sort  of  courage. 

The  editorial  is  typical  of  many  which 
I  have  seen,  and  I  make  It  a  part  of  the 
Record : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (Hi.)  Sun-Times.  Mar  18 

1966] 

TanTMPH  Out  of  Defeat 

D^plte  the  failure  to  accomplish  all  that 
had  been  planned.  Gemini  8's  astronauts  and 
their  thousands  of  skilled  and  dedicated  as- 
um^h      °°  '^**  "'**  *^*  enjoyed  great  tri- 

The  precisely  scheduled  launching  of  two 
??:?»  r^'^*^'  o'^e  following  the  other  into 
orbit  through  a  tiny  keyhole  In  the  skv 
was  unprecedented.  The  chase  through 
space  at  speeds  approaching  20.000  miles  an 
hour,  the  deUcate  maneuver  of  Joining  the 
space  capsule  to  the  target  rocket,  was  a 
tremendous   achievement  and  a  most  Im- 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted,  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  recently  appearing  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  Post  entitled  "A  Good 
Word  for  L.B.J." 

It  is  comforting  to  see  that  a  calm 
measured,  and  careful  handling  of  the 
crisis  in  Vietnam  by  President  Johnson 
achieves  the  approval  and  respect  of  an 
outstanding  commentator  like  Mr  Ros- 
coe  Drummond.  This  excellent  editorial 
merits  careful  reading : 

A  Good  Word  fob  L3  J. 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
I  would   like   to  say  a   good   word   about 
iTesident  Johnson's  management  of  the  Vlet- 
J^h7*^-    Obl'ously.  there  Is  a  great  risk  of 
timidly  dolng^w  little  to  arrest  the  aggres- 
sion and  a  great  danger  of  recklessly  doing 
so  much  that  Red  China  enters  the  fighting 
With   these  two  opposite  perils  in  mind.' 
I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  many  more 
Americans  will  come  to  see  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  bringing  wisdom,  caution  and  deter- 
mination to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Surely  the  touchstone  of  wisdom  In  our 
role  m  Vietnam  Is  to  do  whatever  is  needed 
to  secure  South  Vietnam  from  conquest  and 
to  use  our  massive  military  power  In  such  a 
prudent  and  measured  manner  that  Peking 
1«  given  no  legitimate  reason  to  enter  the 
war. 

Such  a  course  will  not  get  the  easy  plaudits 
of  those  who  want  to  win  quickly  at  any  cost 
by  bombing  North  Vietnam  to  bits;  will  not 
get  the  praise  of  those  who  want  to  quit  at 
any  cost  by  pulling  out;  and  wUl  not  get  a 
high  GaUup  rating  from  those  who  suggest 
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w  haven't  the  resource*  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  and  that,  anyway,  a  little  aggrea- 
•lon  In  southeast  Asia  la  no  concern  to  the 
United  States. 

As  theae  conflicting  views  And  their  level 
In  public  opinion.  I  believe  that  the  Nation, 
on  reflection,  wlU  feel  even  more  reassured 
that  Oen.  CurtLa  Lemay  Is  not  deciding  the 
bombing  over  North  Vietnam,  that  Senator 
Watnv  MoasB  Is  not  managing  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam  and  that  Senator  PtrLBRicHT 
la  not  deciding  where  aggression  concerns 
the  United  States  and  where  It  doesn't. 

During  the  period  when  he  was  determin- 
ing how  the  mounting  attacks  directed  from 
Hanoi  should  be  met.  President  Johnson — as 
reported  by  Charles  Roberts  In  his  book. 
"LJJ.'s  Inner  Circle" — remarked  to  his  In- 
timates: "I'm  not  going  north  with  Curtis 
trwnay.  and  I'm  not  going  south  with  WaTine 


tremendous  debt  to  the  great  political 
thinkers  of  ancient  Greece  whoee  phllos- 
CH>hy  has  become  part  of  our  heritage. 


Fortunately,  the  President  Is  not  easily 
preasured  either  by  events  or  by  extremist 
advice. 

He  did  not  act  hastily,  but  deliberately;  not 
reckleasly,  but  with  great  care;  not  timidly — 
be  committed  the  United  States  to  do  what- 
ever Is  necessary  to  defend  South  Vietnam 
successfully,  but  no  more. 

These  Ingredients  of  mind  have  marked 
the  President's  course  In  Vietnam:  dellber- 
•teness,  prudence,  and  determination. 

They  have  produced  a  clear  and  properly 
limited  objective:  to  keep  South  Vietnam 
trom  being  taken  over  by  force. 

And  to  make  It  least  likely  that  Red  China 
will  enter  the  war.  he  la  not  using  VS.  air- 
power  to  bomb  cities  In  the  north:  not  send- 
ing V3.  ground  troops  to  occupy  North  Viet- 
nam: not  seeking  the  downfall  of  the  Hanoi 
ragtme;  not  asking  for  the  "unconditional 
■urrender"  of  Hanoi.  He  Is  asking  only  for 
an  unconditional  end  to  aggreaalon  against 
Its  neighbor. 


The  145di  AmuTertary  •(  Greek 
iBdependence  Day 
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or 
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Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  25 
marks  the  145th  anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence  Day.  On  this  date  In 
1821.  Archbishop  Germanos  of  Patras 
raised  a  new  national  flsig  over  his  mon- 
astery at  KaJavryta.  This  started  the 
Utter  climax  to  the  struggle  which  the 
Greek  people  had  been  carrying  on  for 
400  years  against  rule  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire. 

The  final  Greek  revolt,  against  over- 
whelming odds,  lasted  8  years — longer 
than  the  American  War  for  Independ- 
ence. But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
brave  Greek  people  prevailed. 

On  this  anniversary  we  celebrate  a 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit  over  all  the 
obstacles  of  history.  The  Greek  people 
have  proved  their  valor  repeatedly  for 
thousands  of  years. 

I  wish  the  Greek  people  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  I  wish  all  Americans, 
whatever  their  national  origin,  would 
study  and  appreciate  the  reasons  for  the 
celebration  of  this  holiday.  Our  con- 
rtitutlonal  form  of  government  owes  a 


Fatnre  Homemaken  of  America 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  March  27  through  April  2,  196€, 
has  been  designated  National  FHA  Week 
as  a  tribute  to  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America.  This  is  a  national  youth 
organization  of  more  than  600,000  high 
school  students  enrolled  In  home  eco- 
nomics courses  with  local  chapters  in 
every  State.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
was  founded  in  1945  as  an  Incorporated, 
nonprofit  organization,  suwwrted  by 
membership  dues.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  various  State  and  local  clubs  of  high 
school  economics  students  which  were 
known  by  different  names  and  had  no 
unified  program.  By  the  end  of  that 
first  year  the  national  organization  had 
a  membership  of  just  under  100,000  in 
some  2.500  chapters.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  membership  had  almost 
doubled,  and  now  as  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  begin  their  21st  year 
they  count  well  over  600,000  members  in 
more  than  11,000  chapters.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  UJS.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation. 

In  this  age  of  constant  change  and 
challenge,  in  this  era  of  too  much  dis- 
regard for  tradition  and  precedent,  in 
this  environment  of  population  explo- 
sion and  increased  pressxires,  the  need 
for  new  patterns  in  home  life  is  widely 
accepted.  These  young  people  who  are 
in  the  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
are  serious-minded,  community-spirited, 
fun-loving  youngsters  who  are  concerned 
about  the  responsibilities  erf  the  future 
and  are  conscientiously  doing  something 
about  it.  These  are  the  future  mothers, 
wives,  teachers.  Jobholders,  voters,  and 
opinion  molders  of  this  great  land  of 
ours. 

National  FHA  Week  finds  the  11,000 
local  chapters  spotlighting  activities  and 
projects  concerned  with  a  4-year  na- 
tional program  of  work.  Its  objectives 
are  to  help  each  mamber  recognize  her 
abilities,  strive  for  their  full  develop- 
ment, and  participate  actively  in  family, 
community,  and  world  Improvement 
projects. 

To  further  these  objectives  the  elected 
youth  officers  of  FHA  developed  nine 
projects  which  stress  individual  develop- 
ment: emphasize  mental  and  physical 
health;  encourage  serious  consideration 
In  choosing  and  training  for  useful 
careers;  develop  codes  of  ethics,  morals, 
and  manners;  further  understanding  of 
people  of  all  heritages,  customs,  and  be- 


liefs; promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
members  and  their  abilities  and  prob- 
lems; teach  selective  spending;  inculcate 
citizenship  responsibilities;  and  encour- 
age using  leisure  time  for  activities  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual  and  society. 

In  these  times  when  so  much  publicity 
is  given  to  juvenile  delinquents,  beatniks 
and  draft-card  burners,  all  of  whom  are 
really  a  small  minority  of  today's  youth, 
it  is  good  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  who  are  seri- 
ously preparing  themselves  to  be  good 
citizens. 
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or    SOUTH    CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  recently 
appeared  in  the  News  and  Courier — one 
of  South  Carolina's  leading  newspapers. 

In  view  of  the  touchy  situation  in 
Rhodesia,  I  foimd  the  article  to  be  very 
interesting.  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Waring,  the 
editor,  assures  me  the  author's  source  of 
information  is  excellent.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  insert  the  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Congress: 

SotTTHWii*  Ajiuca  :  Target  or  Blockade 

(EnrrOB's  Nor*. — The  author  of  this  article 
about  a  projected  blockade  eoid  Invasion  of 
aouthem  Africa,  a  foreign  military  observer 
who  resides  abroad,  has  excellent  sources  of 
Inlormatlon  In  England.  EuroF>e.  and  Africa. 
He  is  known  to  the  News  and  Courier,  but 
prefers  not  to  be  identified  by  name  or  na- 
tionality. HI*  report  confirms  a  recent  ar- 
ticle by  RtisseU  Warren  Howe  In  the  New 
Leader  magazine  entitled  "Showdown  In 
Southern  Africa."  Mr.  Howe,  who  Is  travel- 
ing In  Africa  on  a  Ford  Foundation  press 
fellowship,  reported  February  28  that  the 
Soviet  Union  la  prepared  to  put  Its  navy  at 
the  service  of  the  U.N.  Iot  a  blockade  of 
southern  Africa.) 

The  British  Prime  Minister.  Harold  Wilson, 
seems  to  be  determined  to  escalate  his  ven- 
detta against  Ian  Smith,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Rhodesia,  who  6  months  ago  declared  uni- 
lateral Independence  from  Britain.  Wilson 
promised  the  assembled  Afro-Asians  at  the 
British  Commonwealth  CtHiference  In  Lagos 
last  year  that  he  would  destroy  Ian  Smith 
and  hla  government  by  March.  He  then 
Imposed  sanctions  against  Rhodesia  and  per- 
suaded the  United  States  to  Join  In. 

The  result  has  been  utter  failure,  and  It 
Is  even  Ukely  that  Wilson  knew  all  along 
that  It  would  be.  It  is.  in  fact,  probable  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  ultimate  target  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  civilization  In  the  whole  of  southern 
Africa,  and  that  action  against  Rhodesia 
pkrovldes  Just  the  excuse  which  he  wanted. 

Wilson  Insists  that  there  should  be  ma- 
jority rule  In  Rhodesia.  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  voters  are  savages  straight  out 
of  the  Jungle,  whether  they  are  entirely  Il- 
literate or  not.  and  whether  they  know 
what  they  are  voting  about.  There  must  be 
universal  franchise,  which  In  practice  means 
handing  Rhodeala  over  to  a  government  of 
black  leftwlng  extremists. 

It  Is  hardly  surprising  that  the  whites  are 
not  enthusiastic.    Everything  other  than  a 


mud  hut  which  exists  In  Rhodesia  today  was 
built  by  them  or  other  ancestors.  They 
point  to  other  newly  Independent  African 
countries  as  examples  of  what  happens  under 
African  rule. 

The  facta  are  that  during  the  last  6  or  7 
years,  more  than  3  million  Africans  have 
been  murdered  by  other  Africans  as  well  as 
several  thousands  who  have  been  butchered 
m  orgies  of  primitive  savagery.  Tribal  war, 
complete  lawlessness,  massacres,  bankruptcy, 
cannibalism,  and  chaos  have  followed  closely 
In  the  wake  of  Independence  and  African 
majority  rule.  It  Is  understandable  that  the 
Rhodeslans.  rather  than  submit  themselves 
and  their  families  to  this,  chose  to  declare 
Independence.  Wilson  replied  by  Imposing 
sanction  which  has  as  Its  declared  object  the 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  of  the  country. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Wilson's 
motive  was  nothing  other  than  petty  spite 
against  Ian  Smith,  for  whom  he  appears  to 
have  a  personal  antipathy.  However,  It 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Wilson's  motives  go 
far  beyond  personalities. 

It  Is  an  article  of  faith  among  the  So- 
cialists that  existing  leadership  in  southern 
Africa  must  be  destroyed.  They  say  so 
openly  and  frequently.  Lenin  wrote  that 
the  way  to  the  conquest  of  Europe  lay 
through  Africa,  and  It  Is  a  fact  that  Africa 
provides  the  free  world  with  much  of  lu  raw 
materials.  Without  these,  employment,  and 
a  high  standard  of  living  could  not  be  main- 
tained— especially  In  Europe — and  our  ma- 
terial ability  to  defend  ourselves  would  be 
most  seriously  affected. 

Africa  supplies  about  a  third  of  the  total 
of  the  world's  gold,  nearly  all  our  industrial 
diamonds,  a  large  propKjrtlon  of  the  copper, 
much  of  the  iron  ore.  rare  minerals  such  as 
germanium  and  titanium  and  the  list  can 
be  extended  Indefinitely. 

Furthermore,  the  peoples  of  southern 
Africa.  In  the  Portuguese  Provinces  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique.  In  South  West  Africa,  In 
Rhodesia  and  In  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  are  solidly  and  mllltantly  antl-Com- 
munlst. 

It  la  extraordinary  that  America  allowed 
herself  to  be  dragged  behind  British  social- 
ist Ideology  Into  Imposing  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia,  and  this  has  cost  America  a  few 
nUllion  dollars  already.  It  Is  extraordinary 
that  Independence  from  British  riUe.  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  cause  worth  fighting 
for  nearly  200  years  ago  In  America,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  present  U.S.  State  Department 
to  be  so  bad  that  America  must  Join  In  a  de- 
clared policy  to  rum  and  bankrupt  the  new. 
Independent  state  of  Rhodesia. 

Within  this  general  framework  the  next 
part  of  the  scheme  Is  now  ready  to  be  put 
Into  action.  Wilson  will  announce  that 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia  have  failed;  that 
he  waives  the  right  for  Rhodesia  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  pxirely  British  Internal  problem, 
and  that  therefore  the  whole  matter  can  be 
debated  in  the  United  Nations.  Only  re- 
cently Wilson  was  In  Moscow  for  talks  and 
already  the  Russians  have  asked  for  the 
Rhodesia  question  to  be  tabled  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  Mr.  Walter 
Levy,  an  oil  consultant,  went  down  to 
Rhodesia  and  adjacent  territories  In  behklf 
of  the  United  Nations.  He  has  returned  to 
America  and  presented  his  report. 

It  Is  obvious  that  oil  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia  can  only  become  effective  if  oil  Is 
physically  prevented  from  coming  into 
Rhodesia  from  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
and  from  Mozambique.  To  use  troops  to  do 
this  would  be  an  act  of  war. 

It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  a  blockade 
of  the  whole  of  southern  Africa  should  be 
Instituted,  and  this  has  been  under  careful 
study  In  Washington  and  In  London.  The 
blockade  would  be  mounted  on  "humani- 
tarian" grounds:  "These  poor  misguided  peo- 
ple must  be  brought  to  their  senses,  but  we 
don't  want  to  klU  anybody." 
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It  would  be  composed  of  United  States 
and  British  ships  as  well  as  ships  from  India 
and  token  forces  from  other  European,  Asian, 
and  African  countries.  It  would  comprise 
Angola,  South  West  Africa,  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Rhodesia. 
Its  purpose  would  be  to  bring  down  the 
white  governments  In  these  territories  and 
replace  them  with  black  majority  rule — 
which  Is  the  declared  aim  of  the  SoclaUsta 
and  Communists. 

Wilson,  who  recently  refused  to  supply  any 
British  troops  for  Vietnam,  and  whose  gov- 
ernment still  trades  with  Cuba  and  Hanoi 
as  well  as  with  Red  China,  knows  very  well 
that  to  use  British  troops  against  their  own 
people  In  Rhodesia  would  be  unpopular  In 
Britain,  but  If  It  were  done  by  the  United 
Nations  there  would  not  be  so  much  resent- 
ment. If  It  could  be  disguised  as  a  "human- 
itarian action."  so  much  the  better. 

Obviously.  If  such  a  blockade  were  to  be 
successful.  It  would  ultimately  be  necessary 
to  put  In  troops  to  restore  law  and  order, 
and  Insure  the  "free,  democratic  elections" 
of  new  governments.  For  this  purpose  a 
force  of  about  100.000  men  has  been  vmder 
consideration  by  the  authorities  who  are  the 
sponsors  of  this  conspiracy.  This  force  Is 
to  consist  of  Africans  for  the  most  part,  but 
with  a  stiffening  of  British.  American.  Scan- 
danavlan.  Canadian,  and  perhaps  Indian 
troops  under  United  Nations  command.  To 
make  It  look  more  respectable,  this  force  is 
to  be  termed  a  "United  Nations  police  force." 
Portugal  has  an  army  of  more  than  80.000 
troops  In  their  territories,  the  Rhodeslans 
could  supply  another  20.000  at  least  and  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  could  make  the 
total  up  to  half  a  million  men.  well  armed 
and  well  trained.  They  would  fight  with 
the  desperation  of  those  who  know  that  If 
they  loose,  they  would  have  nothing  to  live 
for.  It  Is  possible  that  the  South  Africans 
have  an  atomic  weapon.  They  have  certainly 
the  physical  means  to  make  one,  and  the 
knowledge. 

In  addition  to  this  force  la  the  fact  tha* 
a  very  large  number  at  Africans  would  fight 
against  any  United  Natlona  Invader.  The 
Portuguese  have  many  Afrtoana  In  their 
armed  forces.  They  are  loyal,  and  among 
the  best  fighters  against  the  Communist  ter- 
rorists. Both  In  Rhodesia  and  In  South 
Africa.  Africans  would  fight,  black  and  white 
together,  against  a  polyglot  army  as  svig- 
gested  for  a  United  Nations  police  force. 

This  would  be  no  easy  war.  There  would 
be  heavy  caaualtles.  Americans  would  have 
to  oommlt  a  major  army  to  fight  p>eople  who 
are  their  own  aUlee  In  NATO  and  who  are 
foremost  In  the  struggle  against  International 
communism. 

With  the  situation  In  France  deteriorating, 
a  military  action  against  Portugal  (which  la 
a  member  of  NATO)  In  Africa  would  cause 
the  whole  oollapee  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
Spain  is  closely  allied  to  Portugal  and  would 
not  stand  Idly  by  while  her  sister  nation 
was  under  attack.  America  has  large  In- 
terests In  the  Iberian  penlnsrila,  strategic 
and  economic.  If  America  Is  to  be  dragged 
Into  action  against  Portugal  In  support  of 
British  socialist  Ideology,  the  eecalatlng  effect 
In  the  United  States  might  be  disastrous. 

Already  German,  French,  and  Austrian 
firms  are  taking  over  from  former  American 
business  In  southern  Africa.  Within  the  last 
few  days,  the  VS.  Government  has  canceled 
a  $1.5  million  export  order  for  light  sport 
planes  for  South  Africa,  and  this  order  will 
now  be  snapped  up  by  France  or  Germany. 
Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  defense  orders 
have  been  rejected  by  the  VS.  Government 
from  Portugal,  from  South  Africa,  and  from 
Rhodesia. 

The  future,  with  American  InvolvMnent 
In  a  major  war.  and  repercussions  In  the 
Iberian  peninsula  and  NATO.  Is  Inevitable 
If  the  State  Department  Is  not  checked.  The 
future  for  the  whole  free  world  la  grim  If 
the  American  people  allow  themselvw  to  be 


enmeshed  In  the  socialist  acbemes  of  Mr. 
Harold  Wilson  and  his  plans  for  destruc- 
tion of  Rhodesia  and  the  whites  ot  South 
Africa. 

Already  there  Is  a  rumor  that  Britain  la 
planning  to  lay  sea  mines  In  the  Mozambique 
Channel  and  a  considerable  British  naval 
squadron  la  maneuvering  off  the  Mozambique 
ooast. 

It  Is  time  to  atop  the  folly. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  J^ieaker,  the 
Byelorussians  are  perhaps  the  least 
known  of  the  many  peoples  forcibly 
brought  under  Soviet  communism.  One 
hears  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, and  of  peoples  in  the  Caucasus. 
Even  those  in  distant  Asiatic  countries, 
such  as  the  Kazakhs,  Turkmens,  and  the 
Uzbeks,  are  often  heard  of  in  the  West. 
But  one  seldom  hears  of  the  Byelorus- 
sians, despite  the  fact  that  they,  as  an 
ethnic  grroup,  are  more  nimierous  than 
most  of  the  nationality  groups  men- 
tioned. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Byelo- 
russians constitute  the  third  largest  eth- 
nic group  in  the  Soviet  Union;  only  the 
Russians  and  Ukrainians  are  more  num- 
erous. 

The  history  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
has  been  as  glorious  as  the  histories  of 
their  more  powerful  neighbors.  Prom 
the  late  Middle  Ages  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period,  this  sturdy 
people  has  occupied  the  central  area  east 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  north  of  the 
Ukraine  in  northeastern  Europe.  For 
centuries  they  had  their  independent  ex- 
istence. Then  in  the  17th  century  their 
country  wsis  annexed  by  Russia,  and  they 
did  not  regain  their  Independence  until 
after  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 
During  their  subjugation  by  Russia's 
czarist  regime,  Byelorussians  managed  to 
retain  their  ethnic  chahacteristics  and 
national  traditions.  Their  national  feel- 
ing was  kept  alive  in  the  course  of  sev- 
eral centuries.  Finally,  after  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  when  other  ethnic 
groups  sought  and  secured  their  nation- 
al independence;  the  Byelorussians  did 
likewise  and  proclaimed  their  independ- 
ence on  March  25.  1918.  Then  they  set 
up  their  government  and  took  their 
destiny  into  their  own  hands.  Unfor- 
tunately this  period  was  very  brief,  for 
their  country  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
Red  army,  overrun,  and  despite  con- 
tinued opposition  amid  the  changing 
fortunes  of  war,  wais  finally  overcome  by 
superior  force.  It  was  then  made  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Thus  came  to  an 
end  the  short-lived  independent  state  of 
Byelorussia  whose  48th  anlversary  of 
independence  Is  being  celebrated  this 
week. 

For  more  than  45  years  the  Byelorus- 
sian people  have  been  living  under  the 
oppressive  and  unrelenting  rule  of  So- 
viet communism.    For  a   brief  period 
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during  the  last  war  they  experienced 
the  tyranny  of  Nazi  dictatorship,  but 
soon  again  they  were  brought  under  So- 
viet tyranny.  Neither  those  Byelorus- 
sians who  have  endured  the  horrors  of 
Communist  totalitarianism,  nor  those 
living  abroad,  have  recognized  the  So- 
viet rule  over  their  homeland.  Nor  have 
they  become  reconciled  to  the  foreign 
Ideas  and  brutal  practices  of  their  Ccxa.- 
munlst  overlords.  Americans  of  Bye- 
lorussian descent  detest  and  despise  both 
the  rulers  and  their  minions  in  the  land 
of  their  ancestors.  On  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  Byelorussian  Independence, 
Jlr.  Speaiter.  we  join  them  in  this  cele- 
bration and  hope  that  one  day  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  will  regain  their  free- 
dom from  Communist  Russian  domlna- 
Uoo. 


The  4Sth  Anniversarr  of  the  Declaratioa 
of  Freedom  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic RepabHc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  mw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  ROONEy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  tomorrow,  March  25,  we 
note  and  honor  the  48th  anniversary  of 
the  declaration  of  freedom  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic.  The  So- 
viet Union  lists  the  population  of  Byelo- 
russia as  a  little  over  8  million  persons, 
but  scholars  place  the  ethnic  population 
In  surrounding  areas  at  a  total  closer  to 
18  mUllon.  For  almost  a  thousand  years 
this  land,  bounded  by  Russia.  Poland, 
and  the  Baltic  States,  has  been  the  un- 
fortunate scene  of  war.  pillage,  revolu- 
tion, and  counterrevolution. 

It  was  no  wonder  then  that  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Tsar  the  Byelorussian 
people  Joyfully  proclaimed  their  Inde- 
pendence. Persecution  by  Russia  was 
not  new  to  the  country,  for  as  early  as 
1832  the  Russians  had  closed  all  the 
schools  and  abolished  the  predominant 
church. 

In  World  War  I  the  Russo-Oerman 
front  passed  through  the  area  and  one- 
third  of  the  country  was  occupied  by 
German  troops.  Following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Tsar,  a  National  Congress 
was  convened  at  Minsk  for  the  purpose 
of  declaring  the  Republic  free.  The  Bol- 
shevik Party  had  other  Ideas,  however, 
and  the  Commlsar  for  Nationality  Af- 
fairs, the  Infamous  Joeef  Stalin,  sent  a 
Siberian  armored  infantry  regiment  to 
Minsk  to  smash  the  National  Congress. 
These  efforts  failed  and  on  March  25. 
1918.  the  National  Convention  decared 
the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Repubic  to 
be  a  fact. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  at  that  time  the  constitution  of  the 
new  republic  granted  equality  to  all  un- 
der the  law,  freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, the  right  to  form  labor  unions, 
and  to  strike,  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
inviolability  of  the  person  and  the  home, 
and  the  right  of  minorities  to  autonomy. 


In  suidltion,  all  large  estates  were  to  be 
broken  up  and  divided  among  the  land- 
less peasantry,  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  was  nationalized  and  a  standard 
8-hour  workday  set. 

But  the  freedom  so  proudly  proclaimed 
In  1918  was  to  perish  under  the  Com- 
munist heel  by  the  end  of  1920  although 
partisan  resistance  continued  until  1924. 

The  blood  bath  of  the  freedom  loving 
people  of  Byelorussia  was  not  to  stop 
then,  however.  Throughout  the  1920"s 
and  1930's  the  Russian  persecution  con- 
tinued and  with  the  advent  of  World 
War  n  the  area  was  once  again  a  battle- 
field. More  than  2  million  Byelorussians 
perished. 

After  the  war  the  Communist  Russian 
masters  accused  the  Byelorussians  of  col- 
laboration with  the  German  Army  and 
the  executions,  deportations,  and  other 
depredations  resumed. 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
look  at  the  history  of  our  country  which 
was  so  blessed  by  being  removed  from 
neighbors  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  then 
compare  our  history  and  growth  to  those 
less  fortunate  through  the  quirk  of 
location? 

We  shared  all  the  noble  ambitions  that 
were  proclaimed  in  the  Byelorussian 
constitution — freedom  of  speech  and  as- 
sembly, religious  freedom,  the  rights  of 
man — yet  we  were  able  to  make  ours 
work  because  to  a  large  degree  we  were 
left  alone  during  the  crucial  years.  We 
both  were  blessed  In  having  brave,  patri- 
otic men  to  lead  the  cause  and  in  fact 
even  shared  one  of  those  men. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  a  hero  in  the 
struggle  for  Polish  and  American  inde- 
pendence, led  a  fight  In  1794  against  the 
Csarist  Empire  in  the  name  of  what  waa 
then  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Litva.  The 
Byelorussian  people  were  the  heart  of  the 
Duchy  and  their  culture  and  language 
was  that  of  the  Duchy.  Kosciuszko  was 
a  Byelorussian  noble  by  descent. 

America  survived  and  prospered.  The 
Byelorussian  Republic  and  the  other  of 
what  are  known  today  as  the  captive  na- 
tions did  not.  It  was  not  for  lack  of  fight, 
or  ideals  or  brave  and  noble  leaders.  It 
was  merely  because  of  the  proximity  of 
a  rapacious  neighbor,  never  to  be  satis- 
fied, that  these  countries  are  no  longer 
free. 

As  we  salute  these  people  tomorrow, 
let  us  therefore  be  ever  mindful  of  our 
good  fortune.  Let  us  also  hope  and  pray 
that  the  people  of  Byelorussia,  along 
with  all  captive  peoples,  will  soon  be  free 
once  again. 


Byelorussian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  48 
years  ago,  on  March  25.  1918,  the  Byelo- 
msslana  proclaimed  their  Independence 
from  Russia  and  established  the  Byelo- 


russian Democratic  Republic.  The  his- 
tory of  these  people  and  their  struggle 
to  maintain  their  independence  through- 
out many  centuries  is  fraught  with  wars, 
partitions,  revolts,  tmd  severe  trials. 
Time  and  again  their  hopes  for  libera- 
tion faded,  but  their  will  to  freedom 
remained  strong. 

After  their  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1918.  the  Byelorussians  passed  a 
provisional  constitution  guaranteeing 
freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  liberty 
of  conscience,  inviolability  of  the  person 
and  of  the  home,  the  right  of  national 
minorities  to  autonomy,  and  equality  of 
all  citizens  before  the  law.  Byelorussia 
was  accorded  recognition  by  over  a  dozen 
foreign  states  and  established  legations 
and  consulates  in  foreign  capitals.  Un- 
fortunately, this  period  of  independence 
was  short-lived,  and  once  again  these 
people  were  brought  under  the  subjection 
of  the  U.S.S.R. 

During  World  War  n,  the  Byelorus- 
sians put  up  stubborn  resistance  to  the 
Germans  and  showed  open  hostility  to 
the  Russians.  This  struggle  on  two 
fronts  took  a  great  toll  in  Byelorus.slan 
lives.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Soviet  forces  again  occupied  the 
country  and  Incorporated  it  Into  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Efforts  to  Eradicate  the  national  spirit 
of  the  Byelorussians  and  their  desire  for 
independence  have  not  been  sucessful, 
and  to  this  day  the  struggle  for  the  re- 
storation of  democratic  government  and 
self-determination  goes  on.  March  25 
Is  commemorated  each  year  by  the  Byel- 
orussians throughout  the  free  world  as 
a  symbol  of  their  national  aspirations, 
and  all  freedom-loving  people  join  in 
their  hopes  and  prayers  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  the  Byelorussians  can 
join  the  family  of  free  and  Independent 
nations. 
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State  Department  Says  Nuclear  Power 
Reactors  Do  Not  Help  the  Communists 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CAIJTORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  apparently  concludes 
that  civil  research  reactors,  power  re- 
actors, major  components  thereof,  and 
fuel  and  moderators  therefor  are  not 
very  meaningful  in  relation  to  Commu- 
nist-bloc military  power.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  interested  parties  my  letter  to  the 
Department  and  its  reply  are  reproduced 
below: 
Joint  COMMrrrsx  on  Atomic  Enzkct. 

February  17, 1966. 
Hon.  Anthony  M.  Solomon. 
Administrator,  Mutual  De/enae  Control  Act, 
Department  of  State, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Solomon:  As  you  may  Icnow,  the 
recent  decision  of  the  International  Secu- 
rity Trade  Coordinating  Committee 
(COCOM)  relating  to  the  export  of  nuclear 
power  reactors  to  countries  of  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  was  the  subject  of  discussions  at  a 


public  hearing  held  on  January  27.  1966,  by 
the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Agreements  for  Cooperation. 
The  COOOM  decision  to  which  I  refer  pro- 
vides that  COCOM  members  wUl  "sympa- 
thetically" consider  requests  by  member- 
countries  for  the  export  to  Communist  coun- 
tries of  civil  research  and  power  reactors, 
major  components  thereof,  and  fuel  and 
moderators  therefor,  when  the  purchasing 
country  has  agreed  to  allow  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  exported  facility. 

My  reason  for  writing  to  you  relates  to 
your  implementation  of  this  decision.  Ac- 
cording to  the  State  Department's  recent  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  operations  under  the 
Battle  Act,  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
Control  Act  lists — the  so-called  Battle  Act 
lists — have  been  revised  to  corresptond  with 
revisions  made  in  the  lists  of  items  embar- 
goed by  the  COCOM  countries.  Specifically. 
I  note  that  the  Battle  Act  lists  have  been 
amended  so  that  the  above-named  atomic 
energy  materials  and  equipment  now  appear 
In  category  B  of  the  tlUe  I  list  when  the  re- 
cipient Communist  nation  has  agreed  to 
allow  the  application  of  IAEA  safeguards; 
when  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to 
the  application  of  international  safeg^uards, 
the  subject  materials  and  equipment  are 
considered  category  A  items. 

I  understand  the  administration  of  the 
Battle  Act  lists,  the  Items  determined  to 
warrant  embargo  under  title  I  of  the  Battle 
Act  are  divided  Into  categories  A  and  B. 
with  the  Items  shown  In  the  category  A  list 
being  those  for  which  no  exceptions  are  pos- 
sible xmder  the  termlnation-of-ald  clause 
of  the  Battle  Act.  The  items  shown  in  the 
category  B  Itet  are  those  for  which  the 
President  may  grant  exceptions  under  the 
termlnatlon-of-aid  clause  In  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. Thus,  under  the  Battle  Act 
Administrator's  recent  revision  of  these  lists, 
any  allied  nation  which  hereafter  exports  a 
nuclear  power  reactor  to  a  Sino-Sovlet  bloc 
country  which  agrees  to  the  application  of 
International  safeguards  thereto  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  military,  economic,  or  finan- 
cial assistance  from  the  United  States  If  the 
President  so  directs.  Prior  to  this  revision 
of  the  lists  the  President  could  not  make 
such  an  exception. 

This  change  in  the  Battle  Act  lists  raises 
several   questions.     One   Is  whether  or  not 
this  revision  contravenes  the  general  policy 
tmderlying  the  BatUe  Act,  namely,  the  pol- 
icy of  not  giving  assistance  to  any  foreign 
nation  which  permits  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunition,  or  other  material  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  of  its  satemtes  when  such  ma- 
terial might  contribute  to  the  strength  of 
those  States.    (See  In  this  connection  Senate 
Report  698.  Aug.  21,  1951.)     It  would  seem 
that  a  power  reactor  would  contribute  to  the 
industrial  strength  of  a  country,  even  If  the 
application    of    IAEA   safeguards    prevented 
the  diversion  of  the  reactor  to  military  uses. 
A  more  serious  question  is  whether,  as  con- 
templated under  your  recent  amendment  to 
category  B.  the  President  may  Invoke  the  ex- 
ception to  the  Battle  Act's  termlnation-of- 
ald  clause  in  the  case  of  the  export  by  an 
allied  naUon  of  a  reactor  to  a  Commimlst- 
bloc  country.     The  proviso  to  the  termlna- 
tion-of-ald  clause  in  section  103(b)   of  the 
Battle  Act  provides  that  "the  President  •  •  • 
may  direct  the  continuance  of  such  (mili- 
tary, economic,  or  financial)  assistance  to  a 
country  which  permits  shipments  of  items 
other  than  arms,  ammxxnltlon,  implements 
of  war,  and  atomic  energy  materials  when 
imusual    circumstances    Indicate    that   the 
cessation  of  aid  would  clearly  be  detrimental 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States."    The 
distinct   Implication   of   this   proviso  seems 
to  be  that  while  aid  can  be  continued  despite 
the  export  to  Slno-Sovlet  bloc  countries  of 
strategic  materials  "other  than"  arms,  am- 
munlUon.  implements  of  war,  or  atomic  en- 


ergy materials,  such  continued  aid  cazmot 
be  allowed  where  the  exported  Item  falls  Into 
the  category  of  arms,  ammxinltlon,  Imple- 
ments of  war,  «•  atomic  energy  materials. 

I  would  very  much  i^jpreclate  receiving 
your  early  comments  to  the  foregoing  ques- 
tions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C^IG  HoSMER. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Dkpabtmknt  or  State. 
Washington.  March  4,  1966. 
Hon.  Craig  Hosmkr. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hosmer  :  Your  letter  of 
February  17  refers  to  the  recent  decision  of 
•COCOM  relating  to  the  export  of  nticlear 
power  reactors  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  and 
raises  certain  relevant  questions  pertaining 
to  Battle  Act  administration. 

You  are  quite  correct  in  your  understand- 
ing that  the  eflfect  of  the  transfer  from  cate- 
gory A  to  category  B  of  tiUe  I  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  President  to  exercise  discre- 
tion under  section  103(b)  in  determining 
whether  or  not  to  continue  aid  In  the  case  of 
a  power  reactor  sale  by  an  aid-recipient  coun- 
try to  a  Communist-bloc  country,  whereas 
termination  of  aid  is  mandatory  with  respect 
to  category  A.  Your  questions  relate  to 
whether  the  determination  to  transfer  the 
Items  In  question  from  category  A  to  cate- 
gory B  of  title  I  contravenes  the  general  pol- 
icy underlying  the  Battle  Act  and  whether 
the  President  may  properly  invoke  the  excep- 
tion to  the  Battle  Act's  termination-of-ald 
clause  in  section  103(b)  in  the  case  of  a 
power  reactor  sale  by  an  ald-reclplent  nation 
to  a  Communist-bloc  country.  It  is  our  view 
that  the  title  I  listing  determination  taken. 
Including  its  implications  for  the  President's 
authority  under  section  103(b)  to  continue 
aid,  is  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Battle  Act.  Moreover,  similar  decisions 
have  been  made  in  the  past  and  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing explanation  wlU  be  helpful  to  you  In  un- 
derstanding the  reasons  for  our  conclusion. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Battle  Act, 
and  in  working  out  the  International  control 
lists  imder  the  act.  the  key  judgment  which 
Congress  entrusted  to  the  Battle  Act  Admin- 
istrator was  whether  particular  items  should 
be  embargoed  for  purposes  of  the  act. 

Section  103(a)  of  the  Battle  Act  (22  U.8.C. 
1611b)  provides.  In  pertinent  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Administrator  Is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  determine  within  thirty  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  •  •  •  and  not- 
withstanding the  provlBlone  of  any  other  law, 
which  Items  are,  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 
arms  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war! 
atomic  energy  materials,  petroleum  •  •  •' 
and  those  items  of  primary  strategic  sig- 
nificance used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  which 
should  be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such  deter- 
minations shall  be  continuously  adjusted  to 
current  conditions  on  the  basis  of  investiga- 
tion and  consxiltatlon." 

Section  103(a)  of  the  Battle  Act  uses  two 
phrases  which  make  clear  that  the  categories 
of  items  listed  In  that  secUon  are  inherently 
quaUfied.  They  must  be  (I)  items  which 
"for  the  purpose  of  this  [Battle]  Act"  are 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war 
and  the  like,  and  (2)  items  "which  should 
be  embargoed  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  I  Battle)  Act". 

The  purposes  of  the  Battle  Act  are  per- 
haps most  succinctly  expressed  In  Its  long 
statutory  title;  I.e..  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  control  by  the  United  States  and  cocm- 
eratlng  foreign  nations  of  exports  to  any 
nation  or  comblnaUon  of  nations  threatening 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and 


all  cotmtrleB  under  its  domination,  and  for 
other  purposes."  The  key  words  are  "con- 
trol" and  "cooperatliig  foreign  naUons". 
These  statutory  words  show  that  the  Con- 
gress bad  In  mind  not  absolute,  unilateral 
embargoes  btrt  an  International  cooperative 
program  of  control. 

In  this  cooperative  control  program,  as  the 
Congress  was  aware,  the  United  States  necee- 
sarUy  would  have  a  variety  of  objectives  and 
means  to  pursue  these  obejcUves. 

HJa.  «60  (82d  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  1951)  was 
the  bUl  which,  with  some  amendments  not 
relevant  here,  became  the  Battle  Act.  In  the 
House  Foreign  AffaU^  Committee  report  on 
HJt.  4650,  the  complex  nature  of  our  objec- 
tives In  controllng  exports  to  Russia  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  report  made  the  following 
comment:. 

"In  order  to  carry  on  strategic  operations 
of  this  nature  it  is  essential  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  be  given  a  considerable  degree 
of  discretion  and  it  is  clear  that  legislation 
prohibiting  broad  categories  of  exjwrts  might 
prevent  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  " 
(H.  Rep.  703,  82d  Con.,  ist  sess.,  July  16  1951 
p.  12.) 

We  have  reviewed  Senate  Report  No.  698 
on  the  same  bill,  which  was  referred  to  in 
your  letter,  and  find  nothing  inconsistent 
with  either  this  statutory  statement  of  pur- 
pose or  this  recognlUon  of  executive  discre- 
tion. Section  101  of  the  Battle  Act,  which 
elaborates  the  statement  of  purpose,  states 
that  the  objective  of  controls,  so  far  as  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  Its  satellites  is  concerned.  Is  to 
Impede  the  abUlty  of  such  coimtrles  to  con- 
duct mUitary  operations. 

We  have,  therefore,  concluded  that  the  act 
was  not  Intended  to  require  the  embargo  of 
Items  which  would  not  contribute  t6  the 
military  c^abUity  of  SUio-Sovlet  bloc  coun- 
tries, even  though  they  might  contribute  to 
the  Industrial  strength  of  a  country.  This 
conclusion  Is  consistent  with  the  views  of 
previous  administrators  of  the  act  and  is 
supported  by  practice.  The  periodic  Battle 
Act  reports  to  the  Oongrees  provide  evidence 
of  the  selective  listing  of  items  under  the 
act.  of  periodic  changes  In  accordance  with 
section  103(a) ,  and  of  the  movement  of  items 
from  category  A  to  category  B  of  title  I. 

The  Battle  Act's  embargo  provisions  went 
Into  effect  on  January  24,  1952,  and  the  pub- 
lished reports  thereafter  Included  Informa- 
tion on  the  embargo  lists,  how  they  were 
established,  and  how  they  are  maintained. 
There  are  two  lists  under  title  I  of  the  Battle 
Act.  The  Utle  I,  category  B  list  originally 
Included  263  Item  listings,  of  which  one  was 
petroleum  products  and  equipment  fcH-  pro- 
ducing them.  By  the  time  of  the  second 
Battle  Act  report.  16  nerw  Item  lisUngs  had 
been  added  and  15  original  listings  broad- 
ened. The  specific  item  listings  In  category 
B  were  classified  for  security  reasons,  but  the 
report  could  Identify  the  added  listings  in 
general  terms.  ("Problems  of  Economic  De- 
fense," seocMid  report  to  Congress  on  the 
Battle  Act,  January  1953,  pp.  7  and  8.) 

By  the  time  of  the  fourth  Battle  Act  re- 
port, the  decision  had  been  made  not  to  pur- 
sue an  extension  of  the  control  lUts  to  many 
other  items  but  to  recognize  the  need  for 
simplifying  the  lists  and  removing  or  down- 
grading Items  which  were  no  longer  consid- 
ered BO  Important.  ("East-West  Trade 
"I^nds,"  fourth  report  to  Oongrese,  May  1964 
pp.  46-48.)  The  results  of  this  reappraisal 
were  announced  In  a  press  release  on  August 
26,  1954;  there  was  a  reducUon  In  the  em- 
bargo Item  listings  from  297  to  317,  and 
many  of  the  217  Items  were  redefined  so  as 
to  spUt  off  less  Important  sizes  and  types  of 
goods  covered  by  the  item.  ("The  Revision 
of  Strategic  Trade  Controls."  fifth  report  to 
Congress,  November  1964.  pp.  39-42.) 

The  same  prooees.  o*  course,  was  carried 
out  for  category  A  Items.  Thus,  In  the  1068 
Battle  Act  report,  revisions  in  the  category 
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A    list    were   anDouno«d    In    tb«    foUowlng 
terms: 

"Som«  new  lt«ma  •  •  •  embodying  recent 
technological  and  aclentlflc  advances,  and 
whose  strategic  slgnlflcanoe  bad  Lncreaaed 
since  the  1954  revision,  were  added.  Other 
Items  were  deleted  because  at  a  oorreepond- 
Ing  decrease  In  their  strategic  ixnport&nce." 
("The  1958  RevUlon  of  Bast- West  Trade 
Ck>ntrols,''  lath  report  to  Oongress,  Apr.  30, 
1959.  pp.  4-6.) 

In  the  Tinclaaslfled  category  A  list  printed 
In  this  report.  It  w»s  noted,  for  example,  that 
•one  changes  resulted  In  the  deletion  of 
VtmoM  from  the  atomic  energy  material  list- 
ing under  category  A  and  the  Incorporation 
of  those  Items  In  the  classified  category  B 
list  (p.  12).  These  changes  were  of  the 
same  type  as  those  about  which  you  have  In- 
quired. 

This  legislative  history  and  reported  prac- 
tice make  clear  that  there  is  no  statutory  dis- 
tinction between  category  A  and  category  B 
of  title  I  In  terms  of  the  determination  of 
whether  an  Item  should  be  embargoed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  In  determining 
whether  or  not  an  Item  shall  be  considered 
an  "atomic  energy  material"  for  the  purpose 
of  the  act,  the  Administrator  considered  that 
the  application  of  lAKA  safegiiards  would 
give  reasonable  assurance  that  the  materials 
would  be  devoted  to  peaceful  uses  only  and 
that  the  shipment  would  therefore  lack  the 
•trateglc  element  to  which  the  Battle  Act  re- 
strictions were  addressed.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  Administrator  acted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Listing  authority  of  the  act  In 
removing  those  materials  from  category  A 
to  category  B,  because  they  still  remain  cov- 
ered under  title  I.  Whether  or  not  the 
President  decides  to  continue  aid  to  a  ooun- 
\rf  seUlng  such  a  category  B  Item  to  a  Com- 
munist-bloc nation  will  depend  upon  the 
clrcxunstances  ot  the  particular  case. 

For  thfl  reasons  I  have  set  forth  in  detail 
above.  I  consider  that  the  modification  In 
title  I  treatment  of  civil  research  and  pwwer 
reactors,  major  ccanptonenta  thereof,  and 
fuel  and  moderators  therefor  U  Ln  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Battle  Act  and  ap- 
propriately furthers  the  U3.  policy  of  dis- 
couraging nuclear  weapons  proliferation  and 
encouraging  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

Blay  I  add  that  If  you  have  any  remaining 
questions  on  this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
We  and  the  AtonrUc  Energy  Commission  peo- 
ple would  be  blad  to  meet  with  you  or  other 
members  and  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  In 
order  to  be  certain  that  there  Is  full  under- 
standing of  our  actlozks  under  the  Battle  Act 
and  in  CoCom  concerning  nuclear  {xswer  re- 
actor subject  to  IAEA  safeguards.  We  have 
done  this  previously,  ss  you  know,  both 
through  Informal  discussion  and  In  letters  to 
the  cbalnnan.  and  we  would  like  to  be  sure 
that  no  area  of  misunderstanding  remains. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AirrBONT  M.  Solomon, 

Aiaiatant  Secretary  for  Economic  Again. 
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or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


•     m  THB  HOUSB  or  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Thuraday.  March  24.  1S66 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speater,  It  was  my 
recent  privilege  to  address  the  Conoptu 
Club  In  San  Antonio.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  I  enclose  thf?w»  {«. 
marks.    The  address  foUom: 


DEC3XNX  kXD  Fall  or  tuk  50  States 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  visit  the 
Ban  Antonio  Conopua  Club  at  your  weekly 
luncheon  today,  and  am  grateful  far  the 
privilege  of  speaking  to  you  for  a  few 
moments. 

I  have  chosen  for  my  subject  the  "Decline 
and  Pall  of  the  50  States."  It  could  be  en- 
titled "The  Winds  of  Change,"  or  perhaps 
"The  Thundering  Herd  in  the  Sixties."  It 
will  be  an  attempt  to  appraise.  In  brief,  some 
of  the  developments  of  this  decade. 

For  several  years  now  we  have  been  repeat- 
edly reminded  that  the  decade  of  the  sixties 
Is  a  decade  of  change — a  period  of  forward 
thrust  when  America  is  at  last  casting  aside 
the  shackles  of  the  past  and  moving  ahead 
on  the  high  road  of  progress. 

Now,  the  question  of  Just  what  constitutes 
"progress,"  and  the  direction  this  "forward 
thrust"  Is  taking  us,  have  become  lively 
topics  of  conjectiire.  The  decade  having  now 
passed  the  halfway  mark,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  good  time  to  pause  for  a  moment 
and  take  stock  of  a  few  of  the  things  that 
have  transpired  and  some  that  are  In  the 
works. 

While  I  entertain  strong  views  regarding 
the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  many  of  the 
changes  that  are  taking  place.  It  will  not 
be  my  purpose  today  to  argue  the  merits. 
Let  us  take  a  reading  and  try  to  get  a  gllmpoe 
of  some  of  the  Implications  of  the  winds  of 
change  to  which  the  American  people  are 
being  subjected.  Perhaps  in  that  way  we 
can  better  judge  how  the  ship  of  state  la 
weathering  the  storm.  Someone  said:  "I 
want  to  move  with  progress,  but  I  want  to 
read  the  compass  and  see  which  direction  I 
am  traveling." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  verse  about  the 
Arkansas  railroad,  which  goes  like  this: 

It  giggled  In  and  wobbled  out. 
And  life  the  t>eople  all  In  doubt — 
Whether  In  its  zigzag  track 
It  was  going  west  or  coming  back. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  t>e  critical  o< 
change.  We  all  know  that  in  this  age  of 
science  and  teclxnology.  certain  changes  are 
Inevitable.  The  big  problem  of  Oovernment 
la  to  try  to  channel  changes  In  the  right 
direction,  while  holding  fast  to  those  con- 
cepts which  have  proven  their  worth  through 
the  ages. 

In  this  age  of  change,  let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  fundamentals,  because  certainly  there  are 
certain  enduring  principles  that  underlie 
all  real  progress.  It  was  a  wise — though  per- 
haps old-fashioned — Solomon  who  said:  "Re- 
move not  the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy 
fathers  have  set." 

In  approaching  this  subject  I  am  reminded 
of  the  old  tugboat  captain  who  had  guided 
ships  through  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Bostoo 
Harbor  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  a  new  reform  city 
grovemment  that  had  been  swept  Into  power 
many  years  ago.  He  sought  a  hearing,  and 
appeared  before  his  critics.  One  of  them 
asked  him:  "Captain,  can  you  say  that  you 
know  for  sure  where  all  the  obstacles  to 
shipping  are  located  beneath  the  waiters  In 
our  harbor?" 

The  old  man  thought  a  moment,  and  an- 
swered: "No,  I  reckon  I  can't  say  I  know 
where  all  at  them  are,  but  I  know  where  they 
alnt." 

And  so  It  Is  with  government.  Ttiere  are 
certain  t)«slc  concepts  which  we  know  are 
free  of  certain  destructive  element* — and  as 
I  see  it  we  must  not  dare  lose  sight  of  those 
concepts. 

Let  us  Munmarlze  for  a  moment  a  few  o< 
the  more  radical  changes  that  are  being 
wrought  In  our  society  and  in  our  Govern- 
ment. I  am  thinking  in  particular  about  the 
gaUoplng  momentum  ot  Federal  power. 
Butnlfeeted  in  so  many  ways,  at  the  expense 
ot  the  States. 


OEMONS-nUnONS   AND   CBIICK 


To  begin  with,  this  decade  has  been 
shocked  and  shamed  by  an  outbxirst  of  dem- 
onstrations, riots,  and  an  alarming  upsurge 
In  the  crime  rate.  Indeed  much  of  the  ris- 
ing crime  rate  has  been  triggered  by  agita- 
tion generated  by  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tions. The  destructive  and  bloody  race  riots 
have  followed  on  the  wake  of  the  emotional 
hysteria  generated  by  this  form  of  agitation, 
with  many  politicians  and  opportunists 
sharing  in  the  re^wnslblllty. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  a  bloody  war  we 
h,ave  heard  the  squawks  and  Jeers  from 
draft-card  burners,  and  others,  who  would 
give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  This 
minority  group  of  pacifists,  crackpots,  and 
peaceniks,  including  some  retarded  intellec- 
tuals, was  well  described  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
as  halfway  citizens  who  are  neither  morally, 
mentally,  nor  emotionally  mature. 

At  the  same  time,  and  a  part  of  this  same 
movement.  America  has  witnessed  the  ap- 
pearance of  those  who  preach  civil  disobe- 
dience, a  seditious  slogan  of  gross  Irrespon- 
sibility, which  has  captured  the  Imagination 
of  citizens  who  are  In  many  respects  im- 
mature. We  have  all  been  obliged  to  stand 
by  while  celebrity  status  has  been  accorded 
those  whose  sick  minds  and  corrupt  souls 
tamper  with  and  ridicule  our  orderly  proc- 
esses of  government  under  law. 

And.  as  I  have  said,  out  of  all  this  has 
come  riots  and  bloodshed,  and  a  conscious 
defiance  of  law  and  order. 

DBCLINr  OF  STATES 

And  along  with  It  have  come  demands  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  invade  the 
sanctities  of  State  responsibilities  In  deal- 
ing with  these  and  many  other  conditions. 

Indeed^ 4he  genesis  of  this  trend  toward 
conccntrallzatlon  Is  traceable  back  to  New 
Deal  days,  when  PJ3JI.,  deterred  by  actions 
of  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  virtually  declared  war 
on  that  tribunal  and  proceeded  to  fill  sev- 
eral vacancies  with  men  whom  he  knew 
would  do  his  bidding  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  Constitution.  Whereas  the  prior  Court 
had  upheld  the  power  of  the  States  and 
the  limited  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, the  revamped  Court,  and  succeeding 
ones,  upheld  the  expansion  of  power  of  the 
Central  Government  in  almost  every  con- 
ceivable situation  where  there  was  a  conflict 
with  the  States.  Thereafter  the  10th  amend- 
ment has  been  all  but  Ignored. 

Whether  for  good  or  ill,  the  skids  were 
thus  greased  for  the  Federal  takeover,  and 
that  is  what  is  happening.  The  movement 
Is  today — in  the  sixties — being  accelerated. 
Out  of  the  window  and  into  the  ashcan 
went  Jamee  Madison's  assurance  to  pceterlty 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  were  giving  us 
"two  kinds  of  government,  harmonious  with 
each  other,  but  each  supreme  In  its  own 
sphere." 

Those  who  adhere  to  that  philosophy  are 
quite  frank  and  open  in  their  views.  Modern 
Supreme  Court  decisions  are  replete  with 
that  doctrine,  and  a  subservient  Congress 
has  refused  to  do  anything  about  it.  In 
fact.  In  the  enactment  of  a  succession  of 
laws,  usually  at  the  prodding  of  the  Execu- 
tive, the  Congress  has  been  particeps 
criminis  to  this  takeover. 

David  Brlnkley,  the  well-known  radio  and 
TV  commentator.  In  a  s'peech  to  students  at 
Ohio  UiUversity  last  July  17,  was  quoted  as 
saying: 

"The  decline  and  fall  of  the  50  State  gov- 
ernments will  be  completed  within  our  life- 
time. The  movement  of  political  power  from 
State  capitals  to  Washington.  D.C.,  Is  Inevi- 
table and  unstoppable  whether  we  like  It  or 
not." 

In  another  speech  at  Hsirvard  last  March, 
Brlnkley  said:  "The  States  wUl  be  left  with 
nothing  to  do  but  the  routine  chores  like 
passing  traffic  law*  (on  their  own  highways 
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only,  not  Federal  highways]  and  planting 
roses  and  painting  the  benches  In  the  public 
parks  •  •  •  while  the  real  business  of  politi- 
cal leadership  will  have  moved  to  Washing- 
ton." 

And  Brlnkley  contended  this  change  will 
give  us  a  better  form  of  government.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  a  change  that  he  envisions — 
It  is  a  revolutilon  In  government. 

Now,  the  tragic  thing  about  It  Is  that 
Brlnkley  may  be  right.  His  thinking  Is 
shared  by  many  others,  and  the  winds  of 
change  that  are  sweeping  over  the  body 
politic  In  the  sixties  would  seem  to  vindicate 
that  way  of  thinking. 

rVII>ENCES    OP    EXPANDED    POWER    AND    CONTROL 
IN    WASHINGTON 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  here  In  the  role 
of  an  alarmist  or  a  pessimist.  I  have  faith 
In  the  ability  of  our  people  to  cope  with  the 
situation,  once  they  fully  understand  It  and 
all  Its  Implications.  In  any  event.  It  would 
eeem  most  desirable  that  we  face  up  to  what 
Is  happening,  and  then  form  our  own  Judg- 
ment about  what  If  anything  should  be  done 
to  try  to  change  the  trend.  If-  the  people 
do  not  like  this  trend  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  It,  they  have  the  privilege  of 
electing  men  and  women  to  Congress  who 
will  apply  the  brakes  and  effectively  change 
the  trend.    It  Is  Just  that  simple. 

Let  Us  briefly  examine  a  few  evidences  of 
this  switchover — this  trend  toward  big  gov- 
ernment In  Washington.  I  shall  not  dwell 
upon  the  many  Supreme  Court  cutthroat 
decisions  which  have  played  havoc  with  the 
part  States  are  supposed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion to  play  In  governmental  actions,  rather. 
I  shall  refer  to  a  few  actions  by  the  Congress, 
which  so  often  In  recent  years  have  bypassed 
the  States  and  local  governments.  In  moving 
pellmell  toward  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
60  States. 

Only  last  year,  riding  a  wave  of  emo- 
tional hysteria,  the  Congress  enacted  a  voter 
registration  bill.  This  was  done  despite  the 
fact  that  only  the  year  before  the  Congress 
approved  a  measure  to  give  Federal  courts 
all  the  authority  they  could  want  to  protect 
every  citizen  In  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  ballot. 

The  new  law  was  cleverly  worded  to  limit 
Its  application  to  only  a  handful  of  States — 
where  fewer  than  50  percent  of  eligible  votee 
were  cast  at  the  preceding  general  elections. 
All  other  Statee  were  exempted  from  its  harsh 
mandates. 

The  bill  gave  the  Attorney  General,  at  hla 
discretion,  the  power  to  send  Federal  regis- 
trars into  any  of  these  few  States,  push  aside 
local  election  officials,  ignore  State  laws,  vlr- 
txially  conduct  elections  and  count  the  bal- 
lots— a  measure  highly  reminiscent  of  Recon- 
struction days. 

In  that  unprecedented  action,  the  Congress 
refused  to  admit  that  illiteracy,  abysmal  Ig- 
norance, or  moral  decay,  must  be  matters  for 
eonsideratlOTi  In  qualifying  a  citizen  to  par- 
ticipate In  self-government. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  witnessed  right 
here  In  Texas  the  abuse  of  that  law  with 
respect  to  voter  registration.  The  Attorney 
General,  evidently  assiimlng  that  some  of  our 
Texas  officials  are  corrupt,  dishonest,  and  irre- 
sponsible, sent  FBI  agents  In  to  spy  on 
county  tax  collectors  while  citizens  were  be- 
ing registered  to  vote.  Yet,  by  and  large, 
Texas  has  one  of  the  cleanest  records  In  the 
Nation  In  allowing  qualified  citizens  to  vote. 
I  cite  this  voter  law  as  an  example  of  the 
extension  and  abuse  of  Federal  power  In  the 
area  of  voUng — clearly  the  reeponslbility  of 
the  Statee  and  local  units  of  government, 
and  so  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  of  how  the 
Federal  Government,  at  the  Instance  of  the 
Congress,  is  moving  Into  local  affairs.  Last 
year,  by  a  six-vote  margin  In  the  House,  a 
rent  sutisldy  law  was  enacted.  Under  It 
Uncle  Sam  Is  to  send  checks  each  month 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eligible  tenants 


to  apply  on  their  monthly  rent  bills.  Under 
this  revolutionary  concept,  copied  frcan  the 
British,  the  fortunate  eligible  tenants  will  be 
required  to  pay  no  more  than  caie- fourth  of 
their  monthly  Incomes  on  rent — the  balance 
to  be  paid  by  a  benevolent  government  In 
Washington. 

This  approach  will,  obviously,  tend  to  dis- 
courage homeovraership  In  America.  It  will 
tend  to  undermine  the  Incentive  of  Indi- 
viduals to  better  themselves  by  their  own 
efforts.  In  a  way,  It  provides  a  bonus  for 
shlftlessness  and  other  defects  of  Individual 
character.  We  already  have  ample  pro- 
vision to  take  care  of  worthy  and  needy 
families  who  have  housing  problems. 

I  might  add  that  Robert  Weaver,  the  new 
Secretary  of  Housing,  has  made  It  quite  clear 
that  a  prime  purpose  of  this  new  concept  Is 
to  enable  smd  promote  integration  In  mid- 
dle-Income neighborhoods. 

That  some  housing  bill,  which  Included 
the  rent  supplemental  provision,  contains  a 
mass  of  Federal  aids  and  handouts  which 
will  cost  the  American  taxpayers  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  even  provides  for  a  direct 
grant  of  up  to  $1,500  to  certain  homeowners 
for  use  in  refurbishing  their  homes. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  "creative  federalism,"  which  is  in- 
volving the  Central  Government  In  a  myriad 
of  purely  local  and  Individual  area  of  re- 
sponsibilities. 

OTHER    EXAMPLES 

In  1954  Federal  tax  money  was  being  re- 
channeled  back  to  State  and  local  levels 
at  the  rate  of  (3  billion  a  year.  Ten  years 
later.  In  1964,  the  figure  was  $10  billion,  and 
It  wUl  be  more  than  913  billion  this  year. 
This  grant  and  old  Is  administered  by  more 
than  120  Federal  aid  programs,  and  the  out- 
lays account  for  15  percent  of  all  State  and 
local  revenues.  Tet,  the  simple  fact  Is  that 
for  every  93  of  tax  money  that  goes  to  Wash- 
ington to  be  used  for  Federal  aid  programs, 
less  than  $2  ever  finds  its  way  back. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  moving  fever- 
ishly Into  the  field  of  local  education.  Last 
year  the  Congress  enacted  a  general  aid  pro- 
gram, applicable  to  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  Already  many  school  boards 
are  fretting  because  of  the  many  strings  at- 
tached to  the  money  they  spend.  In  many 
Instances  they  find  the  Federal  Government 
giving  aid  with  one  hand  and  then  taking 
It  back  with  the  other,  under  guise  of  au- 
thority to  insist  that  before  the  money  la 
theirs  they  must  conform  with  some  obscure 
Federal  fiat  or  a  racial  custom. 

Indeed  this  use  of  power  to  force  conform- 
ance with  Federal  edicts  and  policies  has 
become  commonplace.  It  is  a  form  of  legal- 
ized blackmail  to  force  recipients  of  aid  In 
various  forms  to  yield  obdlence  to  the  whims 
of  the  Federal  establishment — another  gim- 
mick to  make  the  States  totally  subservient. 

Last  year  and  again  this  year  the  Nation 
witnessed  a  maaslve  drive  to  repeal  section 
14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  In  order  to 
deprive  the  States  of  the  right  to  determine 
for  themselves  whether  they  should  or  should 
not  have  a  form  of  compulsory  unionism  in 
order  to  work  and  earn  a  livelihood. 

Legislation  Is  now  pending  to  federalize 
and  vastly  increase  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance In  the  various  States — which  if  enacted. 
Incidentally,  will  cost  Texas  employers  alone 
em  extra  $100  million  annually.  This  repre- 
sents a  grab  for  power  and  an  attempt  to 
force  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  States 
In  the  area  of  xinemployment  compenaatlon. 

Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  to  loosen 
and  expand  this  program  will  encourage 
more  people  to  devise  excuses  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  and  quit  working.  It  seems 
that  we  spend  all  kinds  of  money  on  pro- 
moting employment,  then  take  steps  to  pro- 
mote unemployment. 

Another  example  of  an  eager-beaver  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  which  yearns  for  more 
power  is  the  depressed  area  legislation.    En- 


acted In  1961.  billions  of  dollars  have  already 
been  spent  under  this  program.  Later  It 
was  called  area  redevelopment.  A  year  ago 
It  was  considered  a  dead  duck,  having  been 
quite  discredited,  but  an  obedient  Congress 
approved  another  6-year.  93  blUlon  exten- 
sion. The  400  employees  in  that  agency, 
who  were  already  looking  around  for  new 
Jobs,  remained  and  an  additional  1,200  were 
promptly  added. 

THE    POVEKTT    NIGHTMARE 

We  now  spend  nearly  $2  billion  In  the  so- 
called  poverty  war— that  being  but  one  phase 
of  the  battle.  No  one  wants  poverty  and 
everyone  wovUd  like  to  see  It  reduced  or  elim- 
inated. But  the  coimtry  was  making  great 
strides  In  this  area  long  before  its  presence 
was  officially  discovered. 

For  example,  without  any  special  programs, 
the  number  of  American  families  with  real 
Income  below  93,000  a  year  decreased  by  60 
percent  between  1929  and  1962,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  number  of  family 
unite  Increased  by  63  percent. 

Indeed,  there  are  now  115  different  Federal 
programs  available  to  combat  poverty.  The 
present  poverty  program  Is  an  administra- 
tive nightmare,  topheavy  with  administra- 
tive costs.     In  fact.  44  of  the  top  people  In 

that  agency  draw  about  91  billion  a  year 

1  In  every  18  employees  gets  above  919,000  a 
year.  Here  we  have  a  sprawling  bureaucracy, 
with  overlapping  and  duplications  all  over 
the  place. 

Now,  the  only  sound  program  In  this  area 
Is  one  to  help  people  help  themselvee.  To 
the  extent  that  this  or  any  other  program 
does  that,  on  a  sound  basis,  there  Is  no 
quarrel.  But  the  waste,  duplication,  and  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  almost 
defies  efficiency  In  administration. 

On  the  heels  of  these  massive  programs 
there  are  naturally  many  111  effects,  aside 
from  certain  good  that  Is  accomplished.  In 
combating  poverty,  money  alone  will  not  suf- 
fice. Some  of  these  welfare  programs  actu- 
ally encourage  unemployment  and  shlft- 
lessness. There  are  those  who  would  rather 
have  a  welfare  check  than  a  Job.  And  there 
Is  the  problem  of  how  to  keep  children  from 
becoming  Infected  with  a  life  on  public 
assistance.  In  other  words,  this  type  of  aid. 
Improperly  applied,  can  debilitate  rather 
than  rehabilitate. 

Not  long  ago  a  Los  Angeles  Judge  told  of  a 
young  couple  with  six  children,  with  another 
on  the  way,  who  came  before  him  seeking  a 
divorce.  They  said  they  needed  the  divorce, 
not  because  of  a  domestic  rift  but  rather 
because,  once  divorced,  the  wife  could  then 
draw  9300  a  month  in  welfare,  and  the  hus- 
band was  then  earning  only  9250  a  month. 
There  are  today  8  million  Americans — 1  In 
every  24 — receiving  some  form  of  public  as- 
sistance. And  this  does  not  Include  un- 
employment Insurance  oases.  Direct  welfare 
now  costs  more  than  95.6  billion  a  year,  and 
Is  steadily  rising  at  the  rate  of  about  a  bil- 
lion dollars  every  3  years — despite  all  the 
billions  that  are  being  spent  In  the  so-called 
war  on  poverty. 

TTiat  raises  the  question  of  whether  we  are 
treating  the  symptoms  more  than  the  disease. 
Perhaps  more  attention  should  be  directed 
at  planned  parenthood,  free  dissemination  of 
birth  control  Information  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  seek  it.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  9  out  of  10  Impoverished  women  In  this 
country  still  lack  competent  birth  control  In- 
formation and  assistance.  More  help  along 
that  line  would  give  some  permanent  relief 
frtHn  this  chronic  and  ever-recurring  prob- 
lem. 

CONCENTRATION   OP   POWER   MEANS   LOSS    OP 
UBS3ITT 

Thiu,  we  continue  this  Great  Welfare  So- 
ciety outlay  of  goodies  from  Washingttm. 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  waging  a  $10- 
bllllon-a-year  war  in  Vietnam.  Most  of  these 
expensive  programs  cumulatively  bring  about 
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an  eroBlon  oC  the  StAtes  In  our  •cheme  of 
government.  Perb&ps  thU  would  be  a  good 
Uma  to  be  reminded  of  Woodrow  WUson'a 
warning,  when  he  said : 

"The  history  of  liberty  la  a  hlatory  of  Uml- 
tatloa  of  gOTemmental  power,  not  the  tn- 
CTMM  of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  realstlcg  the 
proceeaee  of  death,  because  a  conoentratlon  of 
power  always  precedes  the  destruction  ot 
\       human  liberties." 

I  should  like  to  conclude  my  rem.-u-ts  with 
another  quotation — this  from  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who.  In  another  troubled  age,  000 
years  B.C.,  said: 

"Stand  ye  In  the  old  ways,  and  see,  and 
ask  for  the  old  path*,  where  U  the  good  way, 
and  walk  therein." 
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HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF   WISOOMSnf 

Hi  THE  HOUSS  OF  RSPRBBENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1968 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  U.S.  economic 
•Id — $77  billion — and  military  assist- 
ance— $34  billion — haye  amounted  to 
|1U  billion  gross.  These  funds.  In  loans 
and  grants,  have  been  advanced  for  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  and  development 
and  for  the  prevention  of  subversion  In 
the  recipient  countries.  In  addition  to 
rebuilding  Western  Europe,  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  the  burden  of 
assisting  the  economic  development  of  a 
large  number  of  developing  countries. 
In  fiscal  year  1966  the  United  States  had 
bilateral  aid  programs  operating  in  72 
countries. 

The  largest  recipient  of  US.  aid  in 
terms  of  total  dollar  amounts  is  and  has 
been  India.  Since  1948  we  have  contrib- 
uted approximately  $7  billion  to  the  sup- 
port of  India.  Member  countries  of  the 
Aid  India  Consortium  organized  by  the 
World  Bank  are  currently  committing 
about  $1.3  billion  a  year  In  aid  to  India. 
The  U.S.  share.  Including  PubUc  Law 
480,  food  for  peace.  Is  almost  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  This  support  has  been 
based  both  on  the  humanitarian  impulse 
to  help  the  mlUions  of  Indians  as  well  as 
on  a  realistic  appraisal  of  India's  stra- 
tegic lmp(M-tanoe  in  both  size  and 
location. 

Between  1960  and  1963  net  disburse- 
ments of  Aid  India  Consortium  loans  in- 
creased by  125  percent,  rising  from  $384 
million  to  $864  million.  This  was  re- 
flected in  greater  TJB.  aid.  which  rose 
fit5m  $139  million  to  $549  million,  includ- 
ing local  currency  loans  resulting  from 
Public  Law  480  title  I  sales. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  decline 
in  aid  disbursements  by  Germany  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  comparison 
of  long-term  loans  to  the  government 
with  those  to  the  private  sector  is  highly 
Illuminating.  Only  $40  million  of  $904 
million  in  long-term  loans  received  by 
India  in  1963  went  to  the  private— non- 
monetary— sector. 

The  United  States  ranks  second  only 
to  IDA  In  providing  the  softest  loana.    In 


\ 


effect  we  are  helping  to  finance  the  re- 
payment of  some  of  India's  debts  to  hard 
loan  creditors,  as  well  as  finance  some  of 
the  exports  to  India  from  these  coun- 
tries. For  instance,  in  1963  Germany 
provided  $55  million  In  economic  assist- 
ance to  India,  but  had  a  trade  surplus  of 
$164  million.  Also,  as  It  stands  now.  the 
bulk  of  our  aid  is  import  assistance  for 
the  maintenance  of  Government-owned 
industries. 

The  Indian  economic  development 
plans  have  Imposed  a  program  on  the 
country  which  has  proved  misguided  and 
Inadequate.  The  most  essential  need  of 
India,  improved  agricultural  production. 
was  neglected  in  favor  of  heavy  industry ; 
and  the  problem  of  population  growth 
was  overlooked.  Agricultural  produc- 
tion has  Improved  somewhat  and  should 
increase  with  a  greater  supply  of  fertili- 
zers, but  the  primitive  methods  of  cul- 
tivation remain.  India  is  well  blessed 
with  productive  agricultural  lands,  but  a 
technological  revolution  is  necessary  for 
major  increases  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

This  requires  the  utilization  of  tech- 
niques and  talents  not  now  possessed  by 
Indian  farmers.  A  major  effort  must  be 
made  In  agriculture,  with  the  assistance 
of  foreign  technology  and  know-how,  to 
modernize  farming  in  India.  This  will 
require  much  greater  allocatlor\  of  hu- 
man and  capital  resources.  Including  for- 
eign aid,  to  improve  the  agricultural 
production  methods,  food  distribution 
system  and  storage  facilities.  '' 

The  allocation  of  foreign  exchange 
reserves  and  the  large-scale  entry  of  pri- 
vate Investment  for  fertilizer  production 
was  necessary  years  ago  and  only  came 
now  after  the  publicity  created  by  the 
severe  drought  In  India.  Indian  officials 
state  that  this  particular  area  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  a  precedent  In  utilizing 
foreign  Investment  in  all  areas.  The  In- 
dian Government  still  Intends  to  promote 
industrial  development  through  the  pub- 
lic sector  first. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  private  foreign  invest- 
ment in  India  is  necessary  to  maintain 
or  increase  the  rate  of  growth  in  the 
per  capita  gross  national  product  and 
to  improve  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
Indian  p>eople  appreciably.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  private  Investment 
climate  In  India  that  In  1964  total  foreign 
private  Investment  amounted  to  a  mere 
$60  million,  while  total  annual  foreign 
aid  was  approximately  $1.3  biUlon.  This 
disparity  can  be  explained  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  Government's  attitude  to- 
ward private  business  and  Individual  ini- 
tiative. 

High  tax  rates  on  private  business — 
80  to  70  percent — discriminatory  allo- 
cation of  imports  to  private  industry 
compared  with  similar  allocations  to 
Government-owned  industries,  preemp- 
tion of  certain  areas  of  the  economy  for 
development  by  Government  enter- 
prises, and  the  requirement  of  Indian 
majority  control,  all  discourage  much 
needed  private  foreign  Investment. 

Other  Asian  countries,  such  as  "ITial- 
land  and  Pakistan,  have  reiUized  the  im- 
portance of  the  private  sector  and  are 
working  to  Improve  the  Investment  cli- 


mate. Should  the  Indian  Government 
change  its  attitude  toward  treatment  of 
the  private  sector  and  start  by  altering 
the  above-enumerated  Impediments  and 
disincentives  to  private  investment,  both 
domestic,  and  foreign.  It  could  expect  a 
substantial  inflow  of  foreign  capital  and 
technology. 

The  Indian  Government  has  furtlier 
Injured  the  climate  for  foreign  invest- 
ments by  introducing  in  the  Pariiament 
a  new  patents  bill,  which  restricts  patent 
protection  in  India.  Industries  which 
consider  industrial  property  rights  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  investment  climate 
will  hesitate  to  enter  a  country  in  which 
the  government  may  destroy  the  market 
by  undermining  patent  rights.  Inordi- 
nate restrictions  on  private  industry  and 
attenuation  of  industrial  property  rights 
will  necessarily  reduce  the  amount  of 
technology  available  to  a  less  developed 
country. 

In  his  1966  foreign  aid  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  declared  the  essence  of 
economic  development  to  be  work — 
"hard,  unremitting,  often  thankless 
work"— most  of  which  must  be  done  by 
people  in  the  aid-recipient  countries. 

The  President  added: 

Only  these  people  and  their  leaders  can: 
Invest  every  possible  resource  In  improved 
farming  techniques.  In  school  and  hospital 
construction  and  in  critical  industry:  make 
the  land  reforms,  tax  changes  and  other  basic 
adjustmenu  necesst^ry  to  transform  their 
societies;  face  the  populaUon  problem 
'  squarely  and  reaUstlcally;  create  the  climate 
which  will  attract  foreign  Investment  and 
keep  local  money  at  home. 

As  I  said  last  October:  "Action,  not 
promises.  wUl  be  the  standard  of  assistance." 
It  must  be  clear  that  the  principle  of  our 
assistance  Is  cooperation.  Those  who  do  not 
fulfill  their  commitments  to  help  themselves 
cannot  expect  help  from  us. 

If  the  above-noted  points  were  made 
mandatory  guidelines  for  self-help  for 
recipient  countries,  the  United  States 
would  have  to  end  its  aid  program  to 
India.  In  view  of  the  total  amount  of 
aid  being  given  by  the  United  States,  we 
have  the  right  to  expect  that  India  will 
efficiently  utilize  all  available  resources, 
including  aid,  to  attack  Its  basic  prob- 
lems, so  that  the  greatest  possible 
balanced  economic  development  will 
ensue.  Prior  to  the  commitment  of  addi- 
tional funds,  Congress  should  carefully 
study  the  reports  prepared  by  the  World 
Bank  and  the  AID  mission  to  India, 
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Congressman     Frank     Annanzio     Com- 
mended  for  Overseas  Credit  Reforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF  ixjjiroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  22. 1966 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
2  weeks  ago  a  Department  of  Defense 
directive  went  into  effect  authorizing 
credit  unions  at  overseas  military  in- 
stallations. 


This  victory  was  the  culmination  of 
weeks  and  months  of  intensive  effort  on 
the  part  of  our  colleague.  Hon.  Frank 
Annunzio,  to  bring  to  an  end  shameful 
loan-shark  operations  that  have  been 
victimizing  our  servicemen. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  recently 
conducted  hearings  on  the  abuses  of 
service  personnel  by  credit  unions,  Frank 
Annunzio  was  Instrumental  in  secur- 
ing a  thoroughgoing  cleanup  of  finance 
companies  that  prey  on  servicemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Annunzio]  has  brought  credit 
to  the  entire  House  by  his  forceful  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  exploitation  of  our 
soldiers.  We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude and  I  am  sure  our  sense  of  pride 
In  his  dedicated  service. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  letters  written  in 
recognition  of  Congressman  Annunzio's 
efforts  by  Felix  Putterman,  national 
legislative  director  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  by  $.  Orrin  Shipe.  managing  di- 
rector of  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Brietzke,  managing  director 
of  the  Illinois  Credit  Union  League. 

The  letters  follow : 

Jewish  Was  Veterans 
or  THE  United  States  of  Amebica, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March.  14,  1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  RepresentativcM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  I  note  with 
Interest  that  the  Department  of  Defense  di- 
rective authorizing  credit  unions  at  overseas 
military  Installations  went  Into  effect  a  little 
over  a  week  ago. 

This  action  by  the  DOD  represents  a  major 
contribution  resulting  from  the  Investiga- 
tion you  undertook  with  three  ot  your  col- 
leagues in  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

Please  accept  our  grateful  thanks  for  the 
major  productive  role  played  by  you  In  pro- 
tecting our  servicemen  from  gouging  by  loan 
sharks.  With  you  we  will  look  forward  to 
the  development  of  credit  unions  for  service 
personnel  that  will  do  much  to  foster  the 
high  morale  of  our  military  personnel  abroad. 
Respectfully, 

PEMX  M.  PuriEKMAN. 

National  Legislative  Director. 

CUNA  International,  Inc., 
Madison,  Wis.,  March  15, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Annunzio:  It  is  once 
again  my  pleasure  on  behalf  of  the  worldwide 
credit  union  movement  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  efforts  of  you  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Domestic  Plnance.  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  alleviate  the  burdens  Im- 
posed on  our  servicemen  by  unscrupulous 
operators.  The  directive  signed  by  Cyrus 
Vance,  Under  Secretary  of  Defimse,  on  March 
3  Is  a  fitting  complement  to  the  directive  he 
Issued  last  August. 

As  you  know,  the  March  3  directive  extends 
the  scope  of  the  August  directive  to  military 
Installations  overseas.  It  will  now  be  possible 
for  nearly  all  our  active  duty  military  per- 
sonnel to  obtain  the  protection  of  credit 
union  membership.  At  the  same  time,  it  will 
Impose  on  new  and  existing  credit  unions  the 
same  high  standards  demanded  of  our 
domestic  defense  credit  unions. 


It  Is  a  credit  to  your  continuing  Interest  in 
this  matter  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  acted  so  weU  and  so  expeditiously. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Orrin  Sripe, 
Managing  Director. 

Illinois  CREBrr  Union  League, 
Bensenville,  III.,  March  21, 1966. 
Hon.  Prank  Annunzio, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Frank:  Speaking  for  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  IllinolB  Credit  Union  League. 
I  am  extremely  pleased  with  the  role  you 
played  In  drafting  a  new  Defense  Department 
policy  calling  for  credit  imlons  at  UJ3.  MUl- 
tary   Establishments   abroad. 

It  was  your  emphafls  of  the  need  for  over- 
seas Defense  credit  unions  through  a  per- 
sonal survey  of  servicemen's  credit  problems 
that  brought  about  this  forthright  directive. 
We  congratulate  and  thank  you  for  the 
loyal  support  you  have  given  credit  unions 
in  the  brief  time  you  have  served  In  Congress 
and  look  forward  to  a  long  and  harmonious 
relationship. 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  H.  Brietzke, 
Managing  Director. 


Support  of  National  Independence 
in  East-Central  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  pre- 
occupation with  Vietnam,  with  NATO, 
and  with  the  crises  of  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  we  have  tended  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  millions  of  human  beings 
are  still  suffering  under  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  Communist  regimes  in  Eastern 
Europe.  While  there  has  been  a  certaia 
measure  of  independence  gained  by 
regimes  which  are  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
in  Europe,  within  those  regimes  human 
freedom  is  stiU  tragically  restricted. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations  has  done  a  great  deal  to  call  our 
attention  to  the  continuation  of  repres- 
sive policies  which  deprive  the  peoples  of 
Eastern  Europe  of  the  basic  right  of  self- 
determination  we  consider  essential. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  include  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  assembly  en- 
titled "Support  of  National  Independence 
in  East-Central  Europe." 

The  memorandum  follows : 

Support  of  National  Independence  in  East- 
Central  Europe.  Memorandum 
In  bis  state  of  the  Union  message  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  on  January  12,  1966,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  pointed  out  that 
the  most  important  principle  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  was  "support  of  national 
Independence — the  right  of  each  people  to 
govern  themselves — and  shape  their  own  in- 
stitutions" because  "the  Insistent  urge  to- 
ward national  Independence  is  the  strong- 
est force  of  today's  world."  The  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations  welcomes  the 
spirit   of   the   Presidential    message,   which 


la  In  full  accord  with  the  purpose  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
namely,  "to  uphold,  serve,  and  further  the 
rightful  aspirations  to  freedom,  national 
Independence,  and  social  Justice  of  our  i>eo- 
ple." 

The  assembly  believes  that,  deeplte  the 
fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  at  present 
focused  on  other  crucial  problems  confront- 
ing mankind,  the  Issue  of  the  captive  nations 
belongs  In  the  forefront  of  International 
Issues.  Our  conviction  Is  strengthened  by 
the  recent  developments  in  East-Central  Eu- 
rope, characterized  by  new  repressive  meas- 
ures against  the  captive  population  and  by 
hardening  of  the  Communist  line.  It  Is  suf- 
ficient to  point  to  the  recent  arrests  In 
Hungary,  the  campaign  against  the  religious 
hierarchy  in  Poland,  and  the  attacks  against 
writers  In  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia — an 
ominous  jsarallel,  no  doubt,  to  the  writers* 
trials  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  new  repressive  trends  in  East-Central 
Europe  Indicate  that — 

1.  The  Communist  regimes  Invariably  draw 
the  line  In  cultural  liberalization  whenever 
the  Communist  Party's  monopcdy  on  Ideaa 
Is  threatened. 

2.  A  large  measure  of  subservience,  vary- 
ing In  extent  and  Intensity  from  country  to 
country,  to  Soviet  (or.  In  the  case  of  Albania, 
Chinese)  foreign  policy  still  seems  to  be 
the  price  the  Insecure  East-Central  Euro- 
pean regimes  must  pay  for  the  Indispensa- 
ble Soviet  support,  which  is  a  key  to  their 
remaining  In  power.  It  Is  also  a  fact  that. 
In  spite  of  the  considerably  varied  allevia- 
tions and  changes  in  East-Central  Europe, 
the  Soviet  Union  continues  to  heavily  In- 
fluence the  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  of 
the  captive  countries,  and  that  the  Com- 
munist Parties  in  the  area  are  determined 
to  perpetuate  themselves  In  power. 

The  repressive  Communist  policies  make 
it  even  more  Imperative  that  the  free  world 
explore  every  peaceful  avenue  to  reach  the 
east-central  European  peoples  and  assist 
them  in  their  efforts  to  achieve  both  an 
amelioration  of  their  living  conditions  and 
their  political  goals  of  freedom  and"  self- 
determination  . 

The  assembly's  views  on  some  of  these 
main  avenues  of  approach  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  assembly  agrees  with  the  present 
VS.  policy  of  denying  Communist  regimes 
goods  of  strategic  value.  We  are  also  on  rec- 
ord In  counseling  against  long-term  credits 
to  Communist  regimes,  since  granting  long- 
term  credits  to  the  Communists  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  foreign  aid  program. 

The  assembly  welOMnes  initiatives  that 
tend  to  help  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  cap- 
tive peoples  If  foreign  trade,  howevw.  Is  to 
support  the  national  aspirations  of  the  now 
subjugated  people  of  east-central  E^urope,  It 
should  be  used  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
these  peoples.  It  should  not  be  used  by  the 
despotic  Communist  regimes  to  bolster  their 
positions  In  the  countries  over  which  they  at 
present  rule.  The  capltlve  peoples  would 
greatly  profit  If  East-West  trade  were  to  In- 
fluence the  east-central  European  economies 
toward  preferential  treatment  of  consumer 
goods  production  at  the  expense  of  heavy  In- 
dustry. Judging  by  past  Communist  per- 
formances In  keeping  tight  rein  on  the  cap- 
tive peoples'  quest  for  political  freedoms, 
western  trade  with  the  East — aimed  at  po- 
litical objectives — does  not  at  present  af>pear 
to  have  a  meaningful  chance  of  success. 

There  Is  no  clear-cut  proof  that  cultural 
exchanges  and  .trade  with  the  West  alcme 
have  lead  to  liberalization,  relaxation  of 
tensions  or  concessions  of  any  kind  since 
Stalin's  death.  So-called  "de-Stallnlzatlon," 
and  its  attendant  outgrowth,  has  been  and 
Is  Initiated  and  exerted  prlinarlly  by  Internal 
forces — ^namely,  by  opposltloa  and  resistance 
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on  tbe  part  of  tbe  aatt-central  European 
peopplea  to  th«  reglSMa  and  regime  poUclee. 
3.  We  believe  that  full  reciprocity  should 
b*  demanded  in  cultural  exchangee.  At  pn*' 
•nt  ttiare  U  a  pronounced  imbalance  between 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  Conimunlat  propa- 
ganda and  propagandUta  In  the  United  States 
and  any  ■unllar  U^.  acuviues  In  east-central 
Xurope.  A  steady  flow  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda to  the  communities  of  peoples  of  east- 
central  European  descent  presents  many  la- 
tent dangers.  Much  of  this  material  Is 
cleverly  written  and  lU  poUUcal  message  is 
understated.  With  the  free  world  not  being 
granted  similar  privileges  In  east-central 
Europe,  the  Communists  are  In  the  advan- 
tageoua  poslUon  of  selecting  their  target 
Midtances  in  tbe  West  while  they  are  not 
facing  a  corresponding  challenge  at  home, 
Tb«  Msembly  therefore  deems  it  Its  duty  to 
combat  forcefully  the  effects  of  such  propa- 
ganda material. 

Trade  and  cultural  exchanges.  Important 
as  they  are  as  means  of  helping  the  Internal 
changes,  cannot  by  themselves  secure  self- 
determination  in  east-central  Europe. 

It  Is  our  conviction,  bunressed  by  first- 
hand experience,  that  a  policy  of  peaceful 
evolution  must  not  digress  from  the  primary 
obJecUve — an  east-central  Europe  unfettered 
by  the  OaU  of  totaatartan  regimes. 

It.  la  equally  important  that  th^  capUve 
Xuropean  peoples  be  aware  of  the  continued 
determination  and  willingness  of  the  free 
world  governments  to  lend  their  full  moral 
add  political  support  to  this  national  objec- 
tlie 

Any  notion  of  permanence  of  the  status 
quo  In  east-central  Europe  runs  against  the 
vital  Interests  of  both  the  captive  European 
nauons  and  the  absurd  Idea  that  the  Com- 
munist sphere  of  influence  Is  off  Umlts  for 
the  free  naUons.  while  the  non-Communist 
world  Is  a  private  hunting  ground  for  Com- 
munist aggression  and  subversion  under  the 
guise  of  "national  wars  of  liberation,"  and 
other  spurious  labels. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  a  clearcut  expression 
of  U.S.  nonaccepUnce  of  the  present  Illegal 
and  abnormal  status  quo  In  east-oentral 
Europe  would  contribute  much  to  the  morale 
of  the  captive  European  peoples.  The 
United  Nations  and  major  International  con- 
ferences offer  a  most  appropriate  forum  for 
such  a  policy  statement  by  the  United  States 
Moreover,  at  the  United  Nations  and  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Communist  methods 
and  wrongdoings  can  be  effectively  exposed 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  used  as  an  Important  weapon  to  fos- 
ter the  struggle  for  freedom  In  the  captive 
countries. 

In  these  days  of  swift  historic  changes 
when  an  Impressive  number  of  formerly  de- 
pendent states  have  gained  Independence. 
the  plight  of  the  Communlst-niled  east- 
centraJ  European  naUons  remains  a  black 
mark  on  the  conscience  erf  humanity.  Al- 
though Communist  aggression  In  other  parts 
of  the  world  may  at  times  divert  the  free 
worlds  attention  from  the  European  scene 
the  new  challenge  for  the  forces  of  freedom 
lies  In  their  ablUty  of  assuring  the  east-cen- 
tral European  peoples  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten. 

In  this  context,  the  assembly  deems  It  ap- 
propriate to  draw  attention  to  a  report  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  US.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  report,  dated  October  29.  1962, 
recommended,  in  part,  that  the  United 
SUtea — 

*•  "Tkke  prompt,  continuous,  and  ener- 
getic steps  to  make  clear  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  tbe  United  States  continues  to 
support  the  policy  of  refusing  to  accept  the 
status  quo  In  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  right 
to  seU-determlnatk>n  ot  the  peoples  oC  the 
captive  nations; 

2.  AvaU  Itself  of  every  opportunity  to  ex- 
pose—especially  to  tbe  peoples  of  tbe  devel- 
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oping  countries— tbe  methods,  tbe  Implica- 
tions, and  tbe  consequences  of  Soviet 
colonialism  In  Eastern  Europe,  attaching  to 
this  task  as  much  Importance  as  otir  Gov- 
ernment does  to  the  championing  of  the 
right  to  self-determination  and  national  In- 
dependence of  the  nations  of  other  con- 
tinents." 

Consequently  and  In  summary,  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  NaUons  urges 
the  Government  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States — 

(a)  To  use  more  extensively  tbe  Interna- 
tional forums  In  promoting  the  respect  for 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  the  captive 
peoples  of  east-central  Europe; 

(b)  To  reaffirm  on  all  appropriate  oc- 
casions, and  especially  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Polish  nuilennium,  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  Hungarian  National  Revolution,  and 
the  national  days  of  the  captive  countries, 
the  unflinching  stand  of  the  US.  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  regarding  the  restora- 
tion of  national  Independence  and  freedom 
of  the  subjugated  east-central  European 
nations; 

(c)  To  Insist  on  the  principle  of  full 
reciprocity  In  cultural  exchanges  with  the 
East,  be  it  In  the  field  of  publications,  art, 
dlssenUnatlon    of    Information,    or   tourism; 

(d)  To  use  the  apparent  eagerness  of  the 
Communists  to  expand  trade  with  the  West 
as  a  lever  to  ensure  that  such  trade  expan- 
sion win  politically  and  economically  ben- 
efit the  capUve  peoples  and  will  not  be  mis- 
used by  the  regimes  to  strengthen  their  hold 
on  the  people; 

(e)  To  ask  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  a  forceful  CapUve  Nations 
Week  proclamation  and  to  support  the 
observance  of  Captive  Nations  Week  by  ap- 
propriate manifestations  In  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves; 

(f)  To  lend  all-out  assistance  to  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  and 
its  member  organizations — symbols  of  the 
conUnulty  of  the  struggle  for  Uberty  of  the 
enslaved  nations  of  east-central  Europe. 


Prof.  V.  Stanley  Vardyi  SorTeys  tbe 
Fate  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
Under  Soviet  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE3*TATIVES 
Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  V.  Stanley 
Vardys.  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
has  written  an  excellent  article  survey- 
ing the  fate  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  under  25  years  of  Soviet  rule. 

Professor  Vardys  points  out  that  the 
Russians  have  pursued  a  •'melting  pot" 
policy  in  the  BalUc  Republics.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  with  the  observation 
that: 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Baltic  melUng 
pot  will  complete  its  works  lo  the  immediate 
future. 

The  article,  from  the  April  1966  issue 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  follows : 

How  THE  Baltic  Rxptjbucs  Fa«x  in  th« 
Sovtrr  Union 
(By  V.  Stanley  Vardys) 
The  BalUc  States  of  Estonia,  l^tvla    and 
Lithuania,  which  had  been  Independent  be- 
tween the  two  world  wars,  were  annexed  by 


the  Kremlin  In  June  of  1940,  during  the 
dramatic  days  when  Paris  fell  to  the  Ger- 
mans, and  became  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  thus  reversing  the  course  of  mod- 
ern Baltic  history,  Moscow  separated  the 
Baltic  countries  not  only  from  Western  Eu- 
rope, toward  which  they  had  been  oriented 
In  international  politics,  but  also  from  the 
nations  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  vi-lth 
which  they  shared  most  of  their  social  and 
cultural  characteristics.  At  present  one  of 
the  main  Communist  propaganda  themes 
aimed  at  the  postwar  generation  of  Baits 
is  that  the  Independence  of  their  parents 
was  a  hlatoricol  mistake,  a  deviation  from 
their  manifest  destiny  to  be  part  of  Russia. 
In  the  Soviet  view.  Baltic  countries  shoiUd 
not  be  Independent;  their  national  survival 
and  progress  can  be  assured  only  by  the 
Leninist  nationality  policy  of  the  USSR. 
Under  Khrushchev,  the  goal  of  this  policy 
was  to  establish  melting-pot  conditions  for 
"the  creation  of  a  single  nation  with  a 
single  native  (Russian)  language."  >  Khru- 
shchev's successors  have  continued  to  pur- 
sue this  objective. 

The  purpose  here  Is  to  sketch  how  the 
policy  has  affected  the  Estonian.  Latvian. 
and  Lithuanian  national  personalities  and 
how  the  native  Communist  elites  have  re- 
sponded to  the  Integration  of  their  republics 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

n 
The  Impact  of  25  years  of  Soviet  rule  in 

Estonia,    Latvia,    and    Lithuania    has    been 

very  far-reaching,  eepedaJly  In  demographic. 

economic,  and  cultural  respects.  First,  there 
has  oocurned  an  enormous  Influx  of  RussLth 
settlers  who  came  to  serve  In  the  Moecow- 
planned  Industries  and  thus  to  replace  at 
least  partially  the  labor  of  the  more  than 
half  a  mUUon  people  deported  from  the 
Baltic  States  by  Stalin.  As  a  rewilt,  the 
percentage  of  Russians  In  Latvia  has  climbed 
from  prewar  lO.fl  to  26.6  percent  In  the  cen- 
sus year  ot  1959,  and  In  Estonia  from  8  to 
20.1  percent.  In  Lithuania  the  Russian 
nimibers  Increased  more  modestly,  from  an 
estimated  3  percent  before  the  war  to  8.5 
percent  In  1959.  To  these  Russian  percent- 
ages we  must  also  add  the  Ukrainian  and 
Byelorussian  Immigration. 

Available  evidence  also  shows  that  since 
1959  the  number  of  Bus&ians  has  continued 
to  Increase  at  a  rapdd  pace,  again  primarily 
In  Estonia  and  Latvia.    Aooordlng  to  the  So- 
viet  Latvian   economist   Mezgauls,    between 
then  and  1962  Estonia  and  Latvia  Imported 
40  percent  of  the  necessary  new  labor  power, 
mainly    from    Russia    and    Byelorussia.      In 
Lithuania,  only  8  percent  of  the  total  annual 
populaUon  Increase  has  been  reported  to  be 
technical,  that  Is,  Immigrant.    The  Russian 
demographic  pressxire  grows  further  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  "exchange"  of  cadres,  and  In  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia  by  the  considerably  greater 
Slavic    birth   rate.     Western   observers   esti- 
mate that  IX  this  population  movement  con- 
tinues at  the  present  pace,  Estonians  will  be 
In  a  mlnortty  In  their  own  country  by  1985 
and    Latvians    by    1975.'    The    situation    in 
Lithuania  Is  better  because  the  country  is 
less  industrialized.     The  danger  to  Lithuania 
lurks  m  the  Kaliningrad  (formerly  Koenigs- 
berg)    region,  now  Inhabited  by  more  than 
660.000  Russians.     It  seems  conceivable,  and 
under  Khrushchev   It  was  highly  probable 
that  thU  territory,  now  an  obiasrt  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic,  may  be  added  to  Uthuanla; 
such  an  arrangement,  which  is  possible  un- 
der the  planned  revision  of  the  Soviet  Con- 
stitution, would  immediately  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  Lithuanians  to  about  60  percent. 

These  demographic  changes  were  the  prin- 
♦slp*!  r««ult  of  an  intensive  growth  of  In- 
<*^**rt«»-     A«  the  Inefficient  coUecUve  farm- 
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Ing  could  not  release  a  sufficient  number  ot 
Kolkhoznlks  to  man  the  new  factories,  and 
as  Moeoow  made  Its  plans  without  taking 
certain  BalUc  realities  into  aooount,  tbe 
workers  were  Imported,  especially  In  the  case 
of  Estonia  and  Latvia.  According  to  Soviet 
data,  Estonia's  pax>duction  In  1965  was  18.6 
times  higher  than  in  1940;  Latvia's  and  Lith- 
uania's production  In  1964,  It  was  claimed, 
had  Increased  16  Umes.  E^stonla  Is  today  the 
most  Industrialized  of  Soviet  republics.  In 
the  mid-slxtles.  It  made  over  30  percent  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  larger  electric  transfcwin- 
ers  and  mined  65  percent  of  the  entire  Soviet 
oil  shale.  Latvia  made  47  percent  of  all  So- 
viet automatic  telephone  exchanges,  and 
Lithuania  contributed  33  percent  of  certain 
electric  welding  Instrunvents.  The  republics 
made  agricultural  machinery.  TVs,  radios, 
refrigerators,  cement,  bicycles,  and  furni- 
ture, and  buUt  ships.  More  than  70  percent 
of  the  total  economic  production  now  is  In- 
dustrial. Although  Latvia  and  Estonia,  as 
before  the  war,  remain  more  highly  indus- 
trialized than  Lithuania,  the  index  of  Indus- 
trialization in  aU  three  generally  ran  ahead 
of  the  Soviet  average  BalUc  Communists  are 
very  proud  of  these  Indeed  impressive  accom- 
plishments. Their  Joy.  however,  may  be 
mixed  because  they  know  that  very  many 
of  the  new  industries  can  operate  only  on 
substantial  quantities  of  Imported  materials 
and  that  they  were  develojjed  without  regard 
to  local  needs  and  the  availability  of  local 
labor  and  without  respect  to  the  preserva- 
tion ot  naUve  ethno-cultiiral  values. 

Thus  tbe  economic  and  demographic  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Union  have  combined  to 
create  economically  dependent  industrial 
melting  pots  in  the  Baltic  States.  In  cul- 
tural and  social  fields  the  aim  has  been  to 
"internationalize"  Baltic  cultures.  Condi- 
tions for  what  Is  called  the  "mutual  enrich- 
ment of  cultures"  are  especially  ripe  In  large 
towns.  In  1965.  62  percent  of  tbe  Estonian 
and  60  percent  of  the  Latvian  populaUon 
lived  in  cities.  In  comparison  to  36  percent 
and  35  percent  before  the  war.  while  Lith- 
uania's percentage  was  43  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  prewar  23  percent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  one-half  of  the  popula- 
tion of  large  cities  like  Riga  and  Tallinn  Is 
Russian.  This  makes  the  use  of  Russian  a 
daily  necessity  and  helps  to  encourage  mixed 
marriages,  linguistically  mixed  entertain- 
ment and  recreation  facilities,  and  creates  a 
Russian  elite  which  Is  favored  linguistically 
and  for  various  gdvernment  positions. 

The  Soviet  cultural  and  social  policy  U 
thus  a  policy  of  Integration  and  assimilation. 
While  on  the  one  hand  each  Baltic  republic 
can  produce  statistics  surpassing  Western 
Eurojje  In  the  increase  of  schools  and 
students,  the  cultural  communication,  now 
developed  on  a  mass  scale.  Is  highly  saturated 
with  Ideas  and  practices  aimed  at  transfer- 
ring Baltic  loyalUes  from  their  own  to  the 
Russian  naUon.  This  process  consists  of 
two  complementary  afpeoto — alienation  from 
native  culture  and  traditions  and  inculca- 
tion of  melting-pot  values.  An  example  of 
the  first  Is  founa  In  the  rewriting  of  Baltb: 
history  to  show^  an  alleged  cultural  and 
political  affinity  With  Russia:  of  the  second. 
In  the  way  the  Itusslan  language  continues 
to  squeeze  out  the  native  languages  In  public 
meetings.  In  print  (especially  scientific  pub- 
lications) and  in  education.  On  AprU  18. 
1965.  Pravda  reported  the  existence  In  the 
Baltic  republics  of  bilingual  schools,  where 
some  classes  are  taught  in  the  native  tongue 
and  others  In  Russian.  In  Latvia,  the  num- 
ber of  such  schools,  designed  to  encotirage 
the  use  of  Russian  and  to  Integrate  chil- 
dren socially,  runs  Into  hundreds. 

The  Soviets  apparently  have  made  some 
Ideological  gains;  for  example.  In  alienating 
sections  of  the  youth  from  religion  (though 
not  In  converting  them  to  atheism)  and  In 
superficial  Conmiunlst  Indoctrination  which 
produces  more  pliable  citizens.    The  popula- 


tion on  the  whole  seems  to  have  become  re- 
signed to  the  reality  of  the  Soviet  regime.' 
The  Soviets  have  not  succeeded,  however, 
in  weakening  the  ethnic  and  cultural  Iden- 
tity of  the  Balta,  nor  have  they  been  able  to 
change  the  ftriorlty  of  loyalties  from  native 
to  Russian. 

What  has  been  the  role  of  the  Baltic  Com- 
munists In  this  Soviet  effort  to  Integrate 
and  to  assimilate  the  Baits?  Slnoe  they  have 
no  autonomy  but  merely  act  as  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  provincial  leaders,,  they 
have  no  choice  but  dutifully  to  execute  cen- 
tral policies.  Almost  dally,  however,  those 
Baltic  leaders,  like  their  East  European  col- 
leagues, find  themselves  squeezed  t>etween 
Moscow's  demands  and  their  own  country- 
men's ant-agonism  to  Moscow.  In  trying  to 
ap{>ease  both,  their  general  pattern  has  been 
to  seek  out  the  limits  of  Moscow's  tolerance 
and  to  retreat.  If  not  yet  too  late,  in  face  of 
an  accomplished  central  policy  directive. 
What  those  limits  are,  and  the  potential  for 
self-assertion,  can  be  gaged  from  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  cases  in  which  Baltic 
Communist  leaders  have  been  Involved.  So 
far,  their  Initiative  has  been  only  In  eco- 
nomic and  cultural,  not  In  poUUcal  mattera 
For  them,  the  political  relationship  to  Mos- 
cow was  settled  when  the  Baltic  States 
"Joined"  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  stimmer  of 
1940. 

It  was  natural  that  since  the  effects  of 
Soviet-style  Industrialization  on  a  large  scale 
first  appeared  In  Estonia,  the  first  important 
reactions  of  Baltic  Ck)mmunlst  leaders  were 
registered  there.  The  result  was  the  dis- 
missal in  1949-51  of  the  Estonian  Party's 
first  secretary,  Nikolai  Karotamm,  and  a 
nmber  of  other  top  Communists.  The  exact 
grounds  for  this  have  never  been  explained, 
but  In  April  of  1951  Karotamm's  successor, 
Ivan  Kabln,  sviggested  that  the  Estonians 
had  resisted  the  Immigration  of  Russian 
cadres,  had  attempted  to  keep  the  Estonian 
Communist  Party  In  Estonian  hands  and  had 
endeavored  to  defend  some  Estonian  national 
traditions. 

The  new  leaders,  alleged  to  be  more  favor- 
able to  Russian  Influence,  kept  quiet  untU 
after  the  XX  Party  Congress  In  1956  which 
raised  hopes  of  autonomy.  But  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1956,  Alexel  MOUrlsepp.  then  chair- 
man of  the  council  of  ministers  and  at  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Presldlimi  of  the  Esto- 
nian Supreme  Soviet,  published  an  article  In 
Izvestila  In  which  he  scored  Moscow's  eco- 
nomic planners  for  neglecting  the  republic's 
■'special  economic  needs."  He  sharply  ciiU- 
clzed  the  established  economic  Interdepend- 
ence which  did  not  allow  Estonia  to  use  its 
own  materials  for  Estonian  Industries  and 
protested  the  export  of  Estonian  products 
before  the  republic's  own  needs  were  met.  In 
this  very  revealing  bill  of  complaints  he  also 
criticized  the  policy  of  labor  supply,  singling 
out  for  condemnation  the  displacement  of 
Estonian  graduate  specialists  and  the  Impor- 
tation of  Russians  to  take  their  place. 

Since  Khrushchev  was  then  preparing  for 
the  decentralization  of  economic  manage- 
ment, MUUrlsepp  did  not  lose  political 
favor.  However,  Latvian  and  Lithuanian 
attempts  to  resist  Moscow's  policies  after 
the  creation  of  sovnarkhozes  In  1967  met 
with  different  results.  In  Latvia,  a  group  of 
leaders  allegedly  headed  by  the  deputy  chair- 
man of  the  council  of  ministers,  EUuards 
Berklavs,  was  reported  to  have  opposed  a 
further  development  of   heavy   Industry   In 


•  This  change  of  attitude  contrasts  sharply 
with  the  violent 'tjppositlon  of  the  regime 
Just  after  World  War  II,  when  Soviet  rule 
was  resisted  by  force  of 'arms.  In  Lithuania, 
for  example,  a  guerrilla  war  between  1944-52 
caused  at  least  40,000  casualties,  half  of  them 
guerrUla,  half  Oommunlst.  These  are  Soviet 
figures  and  probably  should  be  revised  up- 
ward. 


the  republic  and  demanded  preference  for 
Industries  for  which  Latvia  had  raw  ma- 
terials and  could  sUf^ly  laborers.  °  They  also 
wanted  their  Industries  to  saUsfy  Latvian 
consumers  first.  They  further  demanded 
priority  for  Latvians  in  admission  to  party 
membership  and  a  knowledge  of  Latvian  as 
a  qualification  for  government  and  party 
Jobs.  In  1959.  I'.'ter  an  Involved  investiga- 
tion, Berklavs  and  some  of  bis  colleagues 
were  fired  and  disappeared,  while  others 
were  dismissed  from  their  poslUons.  The 
purge  continued  for  about  2  more  years. 

Lithuanian  reactions,  p«-linarlly  because 
of  slower  industrial  development,  were  of 
lesser  proportions.  The  economic  Issues  In- 
volved are  not  clear,  but  public  warnings 
against  "national  communism"  In  economic 
and  even  In  political  affairs,  the  purge  of 
some  members  of  the  party's  central  com- 
mittee for  nationalism  as  weU  as  the  down- 
grading of  old  party  stalwarts  like  Kazys 
Preiksas.  Indicate  that  the  Lithuanians,  too, 
probed  the  limits  of  the  autonomy  of  1957 
too  far.  In  the  late  fifties,  the  Lithuanians 
"sinned"  primarily  in  the  educational  and 
culttu-al  field,  especially  In  schools  of  higher 
education  and  In  the  Ministry  of  Culture. 
They  were  charged  with  supporting  nation- 
alism and  the  nationalists.  As  a  result,  tbe 
rector  of  the  University  of  VUnlus  and  a 
number  of  professors  In  this  and  other 
schools  were  dismissed  for  a  string  of  nation- 
alist deviations. 

Since  the  Baltic  Communists  were  unable 
to  stop  the  dangerously  large  Russian  im- 
migration, they  now  seem  to  be  working  to 
slow  It  down.  The  Estonians  are  reported 
to  have  tightened  residence  requirements  for 
newcomers  to  their  larger  cities.  Further- 
more, like  all  the  Baits,  they  hope  to  reduce 
the  need  of  imported  labor  by  shifting  new 
Industries  to  small  towns  where  an  untapped 
labor  source  still  exists  among  housewives 
and  others  not  gainfully  employed.  These 
new  Industries  would  be  In  the  light-indus- 
try category  and  would  need  few  Imported 
supplies.  Lithuania  seems  to  have  the  most 
concrete  plans  for  such  development.  Ar- 
nold Welmer,  chairman  of  the  Estonian 
sovnarkhoz  who  was  purged  In  1951  as  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  assured 
Theodore  Shabad  of  the  New  York  Times  In 
the  summer  of  1965  that  "no  more  Russians 
are  being  settled  In  E^stonia  under  govern- 
ment plans."  The  measures  described,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  considered  sufficient  to 
stem  the  tide  of  Russian  immlgraUon,  be- 
cause since  October  1965  the  control  of  the 
economy  remains  firmly  in  Moscow's  hands. 

In  the  cultural  field,  a  number  of  Baltic 
Communist  leaders  also  have  attempted  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  native  lang^uaga 
and  autonMny  In  literature  and  the  arts. 
Continuous  batUes,  some  visible,  others  less 
so,  are  fought  for  cultiiral  positions,  with 
the  natives  mostly  losing  but  trying  again 
when  conditions  appear  more  favorable.  In 
August  1965,  for  example,  Estonians  and 
Lithuanians  led  In  the  successful  endeavor, 
important  for  preserving  the  naUve  language, 
to  save  11 -year  secondary  education.  The 
exception  was  granted  by  Moscow  at  a  time 
when  the  reduction  of  secondary  schooling 
to  10  years  was  ordered  everywhere  else.  To 
make  their  success  the  more  notable,  they 
had  even  dared  to  issue  public  requests  Ui 
the  local  and  the  central  press. 

It  must  be  added,  however,  that  these 
Baltic  efforts  may  very  likely  have  succeeded 
because  of  Incidental  help  from  public  opin- 
ion abroad.  Judging  from  the  amount  of 
publicity  given  to  the  matter  In  Moscow  and 
the  Baltic  Republics,  It  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  a  resolution  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  (H.  Con.  Res.  416),  passed 
on  June  17,  1965,  and  calling  attention  of 
American  and  world  opinion  to  the  denial  ot 
self-determlnaUon  to  tbe  Baltic  States,  set 
the  stage  for  a  favorable  response  In  Moscow. 
The  Soviets  have  always  been  sensitive  to^ 
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American  opinion  In  such  case*,  and  on  the 
orcMlon  of  the  25th  annlversajTr  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  the  Baltic  countries  may  have 
felt  embarrassed  to  disregard  the  BalUc 
plea«.  eBpeclally  since  the  United  Statee  stUl 
does  not  recognize  the  Soviet  annexaUon. 

Despite  such  occasional  successes    the  de- 
gree to  which  It  Is  possible  for  Baltic  Com- 
munlste  to  jkotect  the  economic  and  cultural 
Interests  of   their  people  U  rather  severely 
limited.    ThU  U  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  their 
own  Ideological  attitudes,  but  mainly  to  the 
Russian  controls  over  the  party  and  govern- 
ment   apparatus    and    the    lack    of    native 
strength    In    the    local    Communist    parties 
About  1957.  Moscow  fuUy  restored  the  system 
of  Russian  "doubles"  In  party  and  govern- 
ment offices.    In  the  mldsUtles,  furthermore 
the  percentage  of  ethnic  Baits  In  their  own 
parties   was  stUl   very   low.  despite   the   les- 
sened reluctance  by  the  younger  generation 
to  Join  party  ranks.    The  Estonian  and  Uth- 
uanlan  parties  have  only  about  60  percent 
native   ethnic   menvbers.   while   the   Latvian 
membership  in  the  Latvian  party  has  shrunk 
to  less  than  45  percent.     In  all  three  cases 
the  percentage  of  ethnic  natives  U  consider- 
ably lower  than  their  percentage  in  popula- 
tion, showing  that  the  Russian  minority  ex- 
ercises a  disproportionate  share  of  influence 
in  republic  administration. 

The  Baltic  future,  then,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  actions  of  Baltic  Communists, 
but  will  depend  on  the  results  of  the  broader 
Soviet  nationality  policy  in  the  area.  At 
present.  Moscow  focuses  attention  on  creat- 
ing melting-pot  conditions  which  are  ex- 
pected to  forward  a  natural  process  of 
assimilation.  However,  the  pace  of  this 
•ndeavor  la  already  slackening.  The  splits 
in  International  communism,  the  slowing 
down  of  the  Soviet  economic  development, 
the  compeUtlon  foe  power  inside  the  Krem- 
lin and  the  recurring  international  crises  do 
not  favor  concentrated  domestic  action. 
These  factors  might  Induce  an  occasional 
breathing  spell,  as  happened  between  the 
overthrow  of  Khrushchev  In  October  1964 
and  the  centralization  of  economic  manage- 
ment In  October  1968:  pressures  for  ruaslanl- 
sacton  might  thus  be  slowed  down.  F^x' 
these  reasons.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
Baltic  melting  pot  wUl  complete  Its  work 
In  the  Inunedlate  future. 
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Byelorustiaji  iDdcpcndence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OV   KICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
again  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Byel- 
orussian Independence  Day.  March  25. 
1918.  it  is  gratifying  to  be  reminded  of 
the  Importance  of  Ideas  In  a  world  which 
seems  to  be  impressed  chiefly  by  facts 
and  actions. 

We  are.  to  be  sure,  honoring  a  very 
important  fact — the  emergence  of  Byel- 
CHTissla  as  an  Independent  democratic 
republic.  Yet  that  fact  and,  alas,  even 
the  existence  of  the  Byelorussian  Dem- 
ocratic Republic  In  its  truly  independ- 
ent form  were  of  short  duration  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

The  idea  behind  that  fact  was.  how- 
ever, hundreds  of  years  old.  and  It  had 
persisted  and  has  since  persisted  in  spite 
of  ELll  attempts  to  eradicate  it. 


The  very  briefness  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  that  independent  Republic  em- 
phasizes the  strength  of  the  idea  that 
brought  it  into  existence  and  which  has 
kept  it  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  Byelo- 
russian i>eople  for  the  nearly  half  cen- 
tury since  repressive  Soviet  measures 
turned  it  into  a  component  part  of  the 
-Soviet  Union. 

The  alleged  sovereignty  of  the  Byelo- 
russian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  in  the 
United  Nations  is  a  hollow  mockery.  It 
Is  merely  a  designation  by  the  Soviets 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  an  addlUonal 
sympathetic  vote  In  that  assembly  and 
completely  violated  by  them  In  all  other 
respects. 

Despite    earlier    Russian    and    later 
Soviet  domination  and  cruel  repression 
of  all  evidence  of  nationallsUc  tendencies 
in  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R..  however,  the 
Idea  of  true  independence  for  ^elorussla 
has  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries 
For  the  independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic    Republic    which    we    cele- 
brate today  was  the  culmination  of  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  the  people  of  that 
country  who  had  sought  to  be  free  for 
hundred  of  years     In  spite  of  cruel  buf- 
feting from  one  to  another  by  their  cov- 
etous neighbors— Russia,   Poland,  Ger- 
many,   and    Russia   again— the   Byelo- 
russian people  had  nevertheless  main- 
tained their  determination  to  be  free 
their  faith  in  the  eventual  attainment  of 
freedom,  and  also  their  homogeneity  of 
culture  and  custom.    Despite  aU  outward 
pressures  they  were  to  succeed  in  bring- 
ing their  Idea  to  fruition;  and  for  a  short 
time    the    Byelorussians    enjoyed    true 
independence. 

When  the  Soviet  armies  crushed  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  as  an 
independent  nation,  and  took  it  over 
completely,  destroying  all  but  its  nom- 
inal outward  Independence,  the  Idea  of 
true  Independence  did  not  die.  Despite 
all  Soviet  efforts  to  eradicate  it,  it  per- 
sists. 

We  In  the  United  States,  who  have 
cherished  the  idea  of  freedom  from  our 
earUest  beginnings,  honor  It  today  In 
the  Byelorussian  anniversary  celebra- 
tion. Againls  aU  odds,  the  free  spirit  of 
Byelorussia  prevails. 


March  24,  1966 


America's  PriM-Wmninf  Highway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALXPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Parade 
magazine,  which  yearly  makes  an  award 
for  the  new  highway  which  best  em- 
bodies  the  principles  of  beauty  and 
utility,  has  selected  as  their  1965  winner 
the  Carson  Pass  Highway— California 
State  Route  88. 

This  historic  road  well  deserves  the 
honor  that  has  come  to  it. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  In  the  Rscoss 
an  article  from  Parade  magazine  giving 


the  history  and  development  of  this  fine 
highway  route. 

Ambican's  Prizb- Winning  Richwat 
(ByEdKlester) 
A  hundred  and  twenty- two  years  ago,  the 
famed   scout    and    trapper   Kit   Carson    led 
Capt.  John  c.  Fremont's  exploring  expedi- 
tion over  the  Sierra  Nevada  Into  CWlfomla 
In  Uie  years  that  followed  the  Carson  Pa« 
Highway  became  the  route  of  wagon  trains 
and  forty-niners.    Today  the  historic  moun- 
taln-pais  road,  designated  State  Route  88   l£ 
unproved  and  widened  but  Is  Just  as  breath- 
tekUigly  beautiful  us  when  Carson  traversed 
It    In    1844.      And    five    expert    Judges    have 
chosen  a  new  16-mlle  section  east  of  Sacra- 
mento as  the  Parade  scenic  highway  for  1965 
Given   each   year  since    1960,   the   Parade 
scenic   highway   award   annually   designates 
the  new  highway  which  best  embodies  the 
principles  of  good  design,  beauty,  and  utility 
For   building  this   year's  winning  highway 
the    California    division    of    highways    will 
receive  a  bronze  plaque.     LouU  G.  Kroeck 
district  design  engineer.  wUl  be  given  a  scroll 
The  Amador  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  submitted  the  nomlnaUon,  receives  a 
•500  U.S.  saNings  bond. 

The  Judges  singled  out  five  other  new  high- 
ways for  special  menUon.    They  are: 

Interstate     Route     495.     Boxborough     to 
SouthboiDugh.  Maes. 

Interstate    Route    95,    Fredericksburg    to 
Woodbrldge.  Va. 

Route  22-322.  north  of  Amity  Hall.  Pa. 
Interstate    Route    85,    from    Route   98    to 
Route  51.  Georgia. 

Interstate  Route  89,  In  the  Boltan-Rlch- 
mond  area  of  Vermont. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were  Jcrfm  Gibbons 
of  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation;  Jack 
Wood  of  the  American  Planning  &  Civic 
AssoclaUon;  Charles  N.  Brady  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association;  WUbur  O 
Garmshausen  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Highways,  representing  the  American  Society 
of  landscape  Architects;  and  Jack  Rltter  of 
ESiglneerlng  News-Record. 

In  choosing  the  Carson  Pass  Highway,  the 
Judges  gave  the  award  for  the  first  time  to 
a  two-lane  highway— and  for  the  first  time 
to  a  road  more  than  a  mUe  high  The 
prize-winning  section,  which  runs  from 
Poster  Meadows  Road  to  a  point  east  of 
Silver  I^ke.  threads  along  a  ridge  at  an 
average  altitude  of  more  than  5,000  feet 
In  some  places  it  rises  to  more  than  8  500 
feet. 

MAONincENT    COUNTRT 

In  such  an  area  you  might  think  it  difficult 
to   build   a   modem   highway,    yet   the   new 
Route  88  has  no  grade  greater  than  5  per- 
cent, has  curves  of  moderate  radius.     At  the 
same   time   it  takes   full   advantage  of    the 
scenic  view.     "This  Is  magnificent  country  - 
engineer  Kroeck  says,  "and  the  objective  is 
not  to  spou  It  but  to  open  It  up."     To  do  so 
Kroeck  provided  for  12  scenic  overlooks  and 
perking    areas    where    motorists    could    pull 
off  to  enjoy  the  view.     One  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  Amador  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"affords  a   truly  spectacular   view  of  SUver 
Lake."     Enlgneers  also  followed  a  policy  of 
"selective  thinning"  to  clear  away  those  trees 
that    blocked    good    views    whUe    retaining 
others  of  the  evergreens  that  enhanced  the 
landscape.     They  also  planted  cuts  and  fills 
immediately  with  shrubs  and  seedlings   and 
as  a  final  touch,  obliterated  the  old   winding 
road  so  that  it  would  not  mar  the  landscape 
The  new  Route  88  had  been  planned  from 
the  first  to  be  a  showcase  of  Sierra  Nevada 
oeauty.  and  as  such  It  to  be  taken  into  the 
newly  designated  State  scenic  highway  net- 
work.    Five  years  on  the  drawing  board  and 
a  years  In  construction,  it  was  built  accord- 
ing to  "sstheUc  guidelines"  set  down  by  the 
Division  of  Highways  Ui  line  with  new  and 
nationwide   Interest  In  highway   beautlfica- 
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tlon.  As  the  Nation's  web  of  scenic  high- 
ways expands,  America  can  expect  many  new 
and  spectacular  highways  all  across  the  coun- 
try. But  few  will  be  as  beautiful,  as  breath- 
taking, or  as  historic  as  the  Parade  Scenic 
Highway  for  1965. 


United  States  Now  Taking  Communist  Tri- 
Continental  Conference  in  Cuba  More 
Seriously 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  IU.INOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day,  the  distinguished  columnist, 
Mr.  Ray  Cromley,  wrote  in  his  column 
which  appears  In  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  the  growing  concern  by  the 
United  States  with  the  recent  Commu- 
nist Trl-Contlnental  Conference  in  Cuba. 

Last  month  here  on  this  floor  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Commu- 
nists had  spelled  out  their  plans  for  sub- 
version and  terror  on  three  continents  if 
their  present  war  of  subversion  of  South 
Vietnam  succeeds. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me  to  see  that  others 
are  now  beginning  to  reflect  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Trl-Contlnental  Conference. 

Mr.  Cromley's  article  follows : 
Moscow  Turns   Hawk   in  the  Andes 
(By  Ray  Oromley) 

Now.  after  several  weeks  of  detailed  study, 
U.S.  officials  take  very  seriously  the  recent 
Communist  Trl-Contlnental  Conference  In 
Cuba. 

This  analysis  makes  clear: 

Russia  has  radically  shifted  its  program 
for  Latin  America.  The  past  2  years,  appar- 
ently, Moscow  has  wanted  to  go  slow  In 
promoting  Latin  revolutions,  except  In  a 
handful  of  countries.  The  Russians,  seem- 
ingly, were  playing  It  safe. 

Now  Brezhnev  seems  to  be  backing  Castro 
In  pushing  for  revolts  In  every  Latin  country 
as  the  opportunity  arises. 

The  Soviet  Union  apparently  has  decided 
to  back  this  new  program  with  Increased 
funds,  arms,  and  supplies. 

INSTRtTMBNT 

Major  emphasis  wlU  still  be  on  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  and  Peru.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Communist  guerrUIa  chieftain,  Pedro 
Medina  Sllva.  was  chosen  head  of  the  new 
organization  that  will  funnel  Red  supplies 
to  the  Latin  underground. 

But  the  new  objective — It  now  appears — Is 
for  Red  guerrillas  to  be  prepared  for  Domin- 
ican Republic-like  opportunities,  whenever 
and  wherever  they  may  appear. 

The  Reds  are  unhappy  that  they  were  not 
better  organized  and  supplied  at  the  time  of 
the  Dominican  revolt.  They  hope  that 
through  this  new  program,  next  time  they 
will  be  able  to  move  iU  and  take  over  a  coun- 
try before  the  United  States  Is  able  to  move 
In  In  force. 

The  Russians  now  seem  In  Latin  America 
to  be  backing  the  tough  Red  Chinese  line 
pnxnulgated   by  Mao  Tse-tung. 

COlCPETTnON 

Some  analysts  here  believe  this  Russian 
Bblft  Is  In  part  a  Russian  attempt  to  take  the 
Initiative  from  Mao.  who  had  been  captur- 
ing the  Imagination  of  tough,  militant  young 
Reds   In   South   and   Central   America. 


In  part.  It's  thought  this  new  organiza- 
tion for  promoting  revolts  (the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Solidarity  Organization)  Is  Intended  to 
stir  up  enough  of  a  furor  to  weaken  the  U.S. 
military  effort  In  Vietnam. 

Another  Dominican  Republic,  or  a  series 
of  similar  episodes,  the  Reds  reason,  would 
strengthen  the  hand  of  'hose  who  argue  that 
the  United  States  cannot  at  one  and  the 
same  time  fight  to  win  in  Vietnam  and  keep 
Its  commitments  In  Latin  America,  Europe, 
and  Africa. 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  Russians 
have  been  discouraged  of  late  with  the  fail- 
ure of  their  attempts  to  win  over  govern- 
ments with  political  activity,  subversion,  and 
other  means  short  of  guerrUla  wars.  They 
are  thus  now  In  the  mood  for  putting  a 
greater  push  behind  underground  wars 
through  the  world — In  places  where  Russia 
can  step  aside  If  things  go  the  wrong  way. 
Analysts  believe  the  Russians  will  make  cer- 
tain wars  that  escalate  won't  Involve  them. 

Most  probable  result  here:  A  step-up  In 
the  U.S.  training  of  Latin  military  officers 
and  police  In  counterguerrUIa  tactics. 


Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Sets  High  Stand- 
ard of  Conduct  va  Turbulent  Washing- 
ton Life — Tribute  by  Doris  Fle^son 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
22  the  distinguished  columnist.  Doris 
Fleeson.  brought  to  our  attention  the 
poised  and  radiant  performance  of  our 
gracious  and  gentle  First  Lady.  Mi-s. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Earlier  this  year  Mrs.  Johnson,  at  a 
White  House  ceremony,  unveiled  the 
portrait  of  one  of  her  duly  great  pred- 
ecessors, Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Mrs.  Johnson  pointed  out: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  out- 
lines the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the 
President.  It  does  not  even  mention  the 
First  Lady.  No  one,  except  her  husband, 
chooses  her.  no  one,  except  her  husband, 
and  herself,  defines  her  role.  Given  this 
vague  mandate,  a  long  line  of  American  First 
Ladles  have  brought  anyone  a  number  of 
admirable  qualities  to  their  eras. 

To  her  era,  Mrs.  Johnson  has  brought 
dignity,  taste,  and  serenity. 

Mas.    Johnson    Remains    Unflappable 
(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

In  the  present  peevish  atmosphere  of 
Washington,  the  one  unflappable  Individual, 
as  poised  and  radiant  as  ever.  Is  Mrs.  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

In  the  face  of  sharply  movmtlng  troubles 
for  her  husband,  her  personal  strength  and 
dignity  have  never  been  more  apparent  nor 
more  eloquent.  She  does  not  permit  herself 
to  be  aggressive  or  defensive.  No  quotable 
phrase  or  Impulsive  gesture  escapes  her  con- 
trol. 

Months  ago  she  explained  that  she  would 
cut  back  her  public  appearances  this  year 
to  be  with  the  President  and  prepare  for 
their  younger  daughter's  wedding.  This  aim 
has  no*  prevented  her  from  pursuing  her 
Interest  In  beautlflcatlon.  Operation  Head- 
start  for  seriously  deprived  preschool  chil- 


dren, and  similar  projects.  But  the  pace  Is 
gentler,  the  travels  ourtaUed. 

The  political  touch  Is  as  sure  as  ever.  The 
midterm  elections  are  at  this  point  oonfie- 
ing;  nobody  Is  quite  stire  how  the  Vietnam 
trauma  will  be  reflected  In  the  voicing.  Con- 
flicts of  ambition  and  piersanallty  are  popping 
up  all  over  the  oountxy.  poelng  In  many  cases 
the  delicate  Issue  of  youth  versus  age. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  as  consummate  a  piolltlclan 
as  the  President,  who  has  not  hesitated  to 
take  political  risks  where  they  seem  to  be 
Indicated.  Is  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of 
involvement  In  these  vexations.  She  stlU 
does  not  efface  herself. 

Next  week  she  will  spend  5  days  in  her 
home  State  on  an  adroit  oombdnatlon  of  her 
Interests.  Her  program  Includes  partlclj.-*- 
tlon  In  the  ambitions  of  Austin  and  the 
gayety  of  San  Antonio,  the  planting  of  a  tree 
bought  by  daughter  Lynda,  and  her  most 
rugged  conservation  adventure  yet. 

The  White  House  women  correspondents, 
a  soft-living  lot.  blanched  when  staff  director 
Elizabeth  Carpenter  outlined  her  own  per- 
sonal rehearsal  of  2  days  In  the  p>rlmltlve 
Big  Bend  country.  Including  6  hours'  on  a 
raft  shooting  the  Rio  Grande  rapids.  That 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  definitely  not  an  outdoor 
type,  survived  unmarked  did  no*  reassure 
them. 

It  is  certain  that  only  Mrs.  Johnson  could 
secure  wide  press  and  public  notice  for  her 
State's  effort  to  lure  more  tourists  to  Big 
Bend,  exciting  as  it  Is  in  some  respects. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  remarkable  equanimity  has 
long  been  an  effective  thermostat  for  the 
blast  furnace  that  is  Lyndon  Johnson.  It 
has  never  been  more  important  than  now, 
with  a  little  war  escalating  Into  a  potential 
nuclear  trigger  and  a  thriving  boom  aooeler- 
atlng  into  inflation.  Compared  to  these 
problems,  the  campaign  difficulties  are  flea 
bites. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Johnson's  greatest  service  In 
Washington  these  days  Is  simply  In  setting 
standards  for  the  men.  While  so  many  of 
them.  In  and  out  of  the  administration  and 
Congress,  are  running  about  as  If  they  were 
losing  their  heads,  she  Is  serenely  keeping 
hers. 


United  Steelworkers  of  America  Buy 
Canned  Chocolate  Milk  for  South  Viet- 
namese Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hardship  and  human  misery  Inflicted  on 
the  civilian  p<H>ulatlon  in  South  Viet- 
nam touch  all  of  us.  Just  this  week,  I 
found  on  my  desk  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Burke,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
AFL-CIO-CLC,  to  various  officials  of  his 
union.  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  a  personal 
friend  of  mine  and  with  whom  I  served 
on  several  statewide  civic  and  govern- 
mental committees  in  Wisconsin,  out- 
lined a  project  which  shows  the  great 
heart  of  the  international  union  move- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America — 
USWA — are  now  raising  funds  to  buy 
canned  chocolate  milk  for  the  South 
Vietnamese  children  to  halt  malnutrition 
and  other  related  diseases.     This  im- 
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mense  project  deserves  the  encourage- 
ment of  everywie  Interested  In  alleviat- 
ing the  miserable  plight  of  the  people  of 
Vietnam — today's  battleground  against 
communism. 

Mr.  Burke's  eloquent  letter  speaks  for 
Itself. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  It  in  the  Rkcohd. 

UnTTKD  STZZLWOBKOtS  OT  AMERICA. 

Pittsburgh.,  Pa..  February  21.  1966. 
To  all  United  Stetlworkeri  of  America  dis- 
trict directors,  staff  representatives,  and 
local  union  recording  secretaries. 
Dka*  Six  and  Brothm:   One  of  the  most 
unfortunate  side  effects  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  la  the  great  hardship  being  inflicted 
upon  the  clvUlan  population.   Human  misery 
visited  upon  any  group  is  to  be  deplored,  but 
It  is  particularly  touching  as  It  Involves  small 
children.    There  Is  a  great  deal  of  such  misery 
in  South  Vietnam  today. 

You  may  not  realize  that  workers  In  South 
Vietnam  have  bonded  together  in  bona  fide 
labor  unions  In  an  effort  to  improve  their 
lot.  The  central  organisation,  comparable 
to  the  AyLr-CiO  In  our  country.  Is  known 
as  Confederation  of  Vietnamese  Worker*. 

Under  current  circumstances  the  union,  of 
course,  has  been  forced  to  undertake  added 
responsibilities.  One  of  these  is  to  provide 
■choola  and  social  centers  with  limited  clin- 
ical faclllUes.  There  are  21  of  these  now  In 
existence,  scattered  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. All  are  small  one  or  two-story  struc- 
tures. 

Diaeaaea.  mostly  of  tlie  skin  and  intes- 
tinal disorders,  which  are  so  rampant  among 
Vietnam's  children,  are  in  part  at  least 
caused  by  malnutrition. 

One  of  the  foods  which  U  most  scarce  is 
mUk.  But  ordinary  milk,  or  even  recon- 
stituted powdered  mUk  have  their  limita- 
tions in  so  hot  a  climate  where  the  water  la 
not  always  sanitary.  A  safer  and  more  ap- 
petizing form  of  milk  is  canned  chocolate 
milk. 

We  propose  purchasing  a  quantity  of  thU 
and  poaslbly  other  safe  nutritional  foods  to 
be  distributed  by  the  Vietnamese  unions  in 
their  schools  as  a  sort  of  mldmomlng  meal. 
It  may  be.  however,  that  because  of  war  con- 
ditions we  would  have  to  substitute  another 
program. 

This  gift  would  be  far  more  significant  if  it 
came  about  as  a  result  of  action  by  In- 
dividual union  members  in  the  United 
State*. 

W^  as.'?,  therefore,  that  the  local  unions  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America  con- 
tribute to  this  very  worthwhile  cause.  The 
amount  can  be  modest:  it's  the  principle 
that  counts.  We  desire  to  have  participation 
by  every  local  union  In  our  organization. 

Please  make  out  the  check   to  Walter  J. 
Burke,  for  the  Vietnamese  Children's  Fund, 
and  send  it  to  1500  Commonwealth  Build- 
ing.  Pittsburgh.   Pa.    16332. 
Thank  you   for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  and  fraternally  yours, 

WaLTOI  J.   BURKK. 

5ecretory-rr«Murer. 


Yietnan  QuestioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  war  in  A^etnam  commands 
the  continuing  attention  of  us  alL    We 


Ulk  of  little  else.  We  read  more  and 
more  about  the  various  issues  Involved 
and  the  various  proposals  for  ending  the 
war. 

The  confusion  remains.  The  questions 
raised  in  the  following  editorial  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Catholic  written  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
Charles  Owen  Rice  still  plague  us.  Fa- 
ther Rice,  who  Is  pastor  of  the  Holy  Ro- 
sary Church  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  lucidly 
outlines  the  points  which  lack  clarLfica- 
tion  in  our  thinking  about  tills  war.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  reading  of 
my  colleagues: 

VirrNAic  QtrrsnoNs 
(By  Msgr.  Charles  Owen  Rice) 
Successive  administrations  have  brought 
the  United  Stetes  deeper  Into  the  Vietnam 
conflict.  We  have  escalated,  but  each  step 
was  taken  in  the  expectation  that  It  would 
hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  all  done 
on  expert  advice  and  with  expert  assurance. 
New  actions  were  taken  to  uplift  our  Viet 
allies,  to  crush  or  discoiirage  the  enemy, 
to  express  our  solid  determination  to  stay 
to  the  flnlsh  and  above  all  to  get  the  thins 
over  wUh. 

Nothing  has  worked.  Everything  has 
failed.  Oiu-  allies  are  weaker  than  ever 
The  enemy  is  still  full  of  flght.  We  have 
won  no  meaningful  victories  and  peace  U 
as  far  away  as  ever.  How  much  longer  are 
we  to  proceed  In  this  fashion?  How  many 
more  escalations  must  there  be  until  our 
decision  makers  see  the  light?  WUl  they 
ever  see.  or  will  they  plunge  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  bog?  It  U  truly  frighten- 
ing. 

Those  who  stand  strongly  for  peace  and 
disengagement  are  not  Impressed  by  the  ex- 
perts. Why  should  anyone  be  impressed  by 
them?  They  have  advised  wrongly  at  every 
turn.  They  have  been  promising  victory,  or 
at  least  turn  of  the  tide,  all  in  vain.  Things 
do  not  work  out  as  they  predict  because  they 
are  psychologically  unable  to  see  the  truth. 
They  are  living  In  the  past  and  on  another 
continent.  The  millUry  is  always  prepared 
for  a  war  other  than  the  immediate  one. 
The  dlplomau  and  the  strategists  are  pursu- 
ing a  line  of  attack  that  would  have  worked 
well  with  Hitler,  would  have  kayoed  Raiser 
Bill,  and  would  have  made  hash  of  the  Forces 
of  the  Confederacy,  but  Is  missing  fire  In 
southeast   Asia. 

As  Tolstoy  pointed  out  out  In  "War  and 
Peace,"  confusion  and  mladnformatlon  ac- 
company all  wars.  In  this  one  our  confusion 
goes  beyond  methods  and  enters  Into  our 
alms.  What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Are  we 
out  to  deter  an  aggressor?  Who  Is  the  ag- 
gressor? Eighty  percent  of  the  men  who 
flght  against  us  are  natives  of  the  region  we 
are  trying  to  subdue. 

Are  we  standing  up  to  Communist  China? 
There  are  no  Chinese  fighting  men  Involved. 
These  are  Chinese  weapons  but  our  foes  have 
more  American  weapons  than  Chinese. 

Are  we  there  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese? We  blow  up  their  villages,  poison 
their  crops  and  kill  theU  kids.  Strange  help, 
that.  In  a  sincere  effort  to  help,  we  have 
people  working  with  the  peasants  to  build 
a  strong  agricultural  economy,  but  these 
good  people  are  not  running  the  show,  actu- 
ally they  are  subject  to  the  overall  mlUtary 
strategy. 

Why  are  we  there?  We  are  told  that  it  Is 
to  honor  a  sacred  commitment.  Who  was 
authorized  to  make  such  a  commitment  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Did  a  completely  legal  government  accept  it? 
What  government  now  exists  that  Is  pos- 
sessed of  the  right  to  ask  us  to  remain  at  so 
great  a  cost  to  iu  people?  Secretary  Husk  has 
discovered  that  the  South  Bast  AaU  Treaty 
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OrganlzaUon  commits  us  and  gives  us  the 
right  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam.  That 
statement  surprised  more  people  tlian  it 
convinced. 

We  are  told  that  continuing  the  war  will 
prevent  Communist  expansion  In  all  of  Asia. 
It,  in  truth,  is  not  able  to  prevent  the  ex- 
pansion of  communism  right  where  the  war 
Is  being  fought.  Conununism  has  fattened 
on  modern  war.  War's  dlalocaUon  and  de- 
struction put  the  Communists  In  power  In 
Russia.  Eastern  Europe,  and  China.  It  will 
help  them  again  In  Asia.  Their  propaganda 
is  tailored  to  the  human  misery  of  the  Asian 
masses  and  all  our  military  might  cannot 
circumvent  it.  Ideas,  even  bad  ones,  cannot 
be  stopped  by  bullets.  Are  or  hardware. 

The  war  we  are  capable  of  waging,  regard- 
less of  how  we  intensify  it,  is  not  the  sort  that 
can  defeat  our  present  opponent.  Even  the 
dreaded  third  world  war  would  not  knock 
him  out.  it  might  help  him. 

So,  we  shall  either  flght  forever  or  make  a 
sensible  peace.  Let  us  begin  by  studying 
ways  to  live  with  the  enemy,  that  Is,  seek  an 
accommodation.  If  we  can  subdue  our  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  manifest  destiny  and  sub- 
ordinate our  military,  making  them  servants 
again,  not  masters,  then  we  shall  have  a 
chance  for  peace. 
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Prayer  Decision  Statement  by  Citizens  for 
Public  Prayer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA-nVES 
Thursday,  March  3. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  an  outstanding  memorandum 
entitled  "Peoples'  Amendment  for  Pub- 
lic Prayer."  issued  by  Citizens  for  Public 
Prayer,  Central  Massachusetts  Area, 
Rutland,  Mass.,  in  my  district,  under  the 
direction  of  Father  Robert  G.  Howes,  and 
carrying  the  description,  "Action  Memo- 
randum No.  1. 1966." 

I  think  that  this  memorandum  Is  very 
opportune  and  timely,  and  it  comes  when 
several  public  opinion  polls  Indicate  that 
a  preponderant  majority  of  Americans 
favor  repeal  of  the  prayer  amendment. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  question 
for  sometime  past,  and  have  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject,  and  have  made 
repeated  efforts  to  repeal  or  change  the 
prayer  amendment,  so  that  the  legal 
right  of  the  American  people  and  their 
children  to  pray  as  they  see  fit  would  be 
restored. 

Let  all  Americans  who  believe  in 
prayqr  join  in  the  efforts  for  repeal.  In 
that  event,  the  voice  of  the  people  will 
prevail. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  follows: 
ProPLEs'  Amendment  fob  Public  I>rates 
(AcUon  Memorandum  No.  1,  (1066),  of  Cltl- 
eens  for  Public  Prayer,  Central.  Massachu- 
setts area.  Rutland.  Mass.) 
1.  This  memorandum  is  based  on  a  very 
cloee  famUiarity  with  the  prayer  amendment 
effort  as   it   happened   here   In   Washington 
the   first   time   around    (2   years   ago).     We 
who  believe  In  this  amendment  must  move 
out  beyond  naivete  U  we  are  to  win  thta 


time.  What  is  suggested  here,  then,  may 
appear  totigh  and  bold,  but  is  the  only  way. 
If  the  goal  we  seek  Is  as  noble  as  any  which 
has  ever  opened  before  a  people,  our  meajis 
toward  It  must  be  Insistent  and  \inrelent- 
Ing.  Otherwise,  that  small  and  vocal  band 
which  oi>posee  us  wlU  once  again  defeat 
the  will  of  the  American  people. 

2.  Letters  to  your  Representatives  In  the 
Congress  must  multiply  and  must  be  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  firm  evidence 
Is  provided  you  that  those  Representatives 
have  In  fact  acted  now  for  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately some  citizens  are  being  answered 
by  some  of  their  Representatives  here  with 
a  statement  that  they  have  Introduced  a 
pro-prayer  bill.  Since  all  bills  are  now 
blocked  In  committee,  such  an  answM  Is 
Interesting  but,  frankly,  useless.  When  a 
citizen  receives  this  answer,  he  must  Imme- 
diately write  his  Representative  again  doing 
three  things: 

(a)  Thanking  him  for  having  Introduced 
the  bill, 

(b)  Asking  to  know  what  precisely  ttvB 
Representative  propoees  to  do  to  blast  his 
bill  out  of  the  committee  where  It  Is  now 
blocked.  Asking  also  If  the  Representative 
has  signed  the  discharge  petition  to  force 
action  on  the  amendment  proposals,  and 

(c)  Asking  the  Repwesentatlve  to  speak 
out  in  the  very  near  future  on  the  floor  of 
the  Congress  ot  In  some  other  major  public 
forum  denouncing  those  who  prevent  action 
on  the  pro-amendment  bills  and  demanding 
the  right  to  vote  on  those  bills. 

3.  Once  again,  so  Important  Is  this  matter 
of  preserving  public  reverence,  the  question 
must  be  put  to— 

(a)  State  legislatures  with  a  demand  that 
they  record  themselves  again,  as  many  did 
before,  for  the  peoples'  amendment  for  pub- 
lic prayer: 

(b)  Every  candidate  for  major  State 
office: 

(c)  Every  candidate  for  local  school  board; 
and 

(d)  Every  city  council,  board  of  select- 
men, school  board,  with  a  demand  that  they 
record  themselves  again  at  least  for  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  this  matter  as 
their  conscience  dictates  to  them. 

4.  It  m\ist  be  carefully  remembered  that 
there  are  not  one  but  three  fundamental  as- 
pects to  our  effort  In  behalf  of  a  peoples' 
amendment  for  public  prayer: 

(a)  There  Is  the  aspect  of  the  brotherhood 
of  prayer  Itself.  This  Is  education  for  citi- 
zenship m  a  pluralistics  society.  The  little 
moment  of  prayer  cannot  do  everything.  It 
can  do  much.  Its  removal  Is  a  denial  of  a 
room  for  God  in  that  place  where  most  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States  begin  to  learn 
the  arts  and  sciences  of  community. 

(b)  There  Is  the  aspect  of  fallout.  Once 
establishment  is  equated  with  any  acconuno- 
datlon  of  government  with  religion,  even  as 
spirit,  whether  nondenominatlonal  and  vol- 
untary or  not,  a  rule  Is  set  up  and  by  this 
rule  every  other  practice  of  public  reverence, 
if  the  Court  follows  Its  own  logic,  must  be 
denied. 

(c)  There  Is  the  aspect  of  democracy  Itself. 
A  Gallup  poll  3  years  ago  showed  72  percent 
of  the  American  people  demanding  prayer  In 
the  schools.  A  Louis  Harris  poll  In  October 
of  1964  showed  88  percent  In  favor  of  prayer 
In  schools.  A  poll  of  his  northern  Virginia 
delegation  a  few  days  ago  by  Congressman 
Joel  Brothiu.  shows  78  p>ercent  In  favor  of  a 
constitutional  prayer  amendment.  And  yet 
for  3  years  no  effective  action  has  been  forth- 
coming In  the  Congress  to  meet  the  clear  will 
of  the  Nation.  Unless  something  can  be 
done  soon  to  break  the  logjam  on  this  criti- 
cal matter,  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable — 
there  Is  something  very  seriously  wrong  with 
the  democratic  process.    Even  those  who  do 


not  accept  the  prayer  amendment  position  we 
esp>ouse  should  join  tis  In  deploring  tactics 
which  permit  one  chairman  of  a  House  com- 
mittee to  prevent  even  the  chance  of  a  free 
floor  vote  on  this  so  very  vital  Issue. 

5.  Those  who  believe  as  we  do  that  so  long 
as  the  erroneous  Interpretation  of  the  first 
amendment  by  the  Supreme  Court  stands  all 
public  reverence  Is  In  danger  must  particu- 
larly seek  the  support  of  their  clergy.  Peti- 
tions In  favor  of  the  peoples'  amendment  for 
public  prayer  should  be  presented  to  local 
and  staff  clergy  as  well  as  to  church-afflllated 
laity  for  slgnatvire.  This,  surely.  Is  a  busi- 
ness In  which  the  clergy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  leading  their  flocks. 

6.  We  must  remind  ourselves  again  and 
again  that  we  are  In  a  fight  where  victory 
alone  counts.  We  either  win  or  we  have  lost. 
We  are  not  engaged  In  an  exercise  In  legisla- 
tive gymnastics.  We  are  not  In  this  to  hear 
ourselves  talk.  We  are  doing  this  because  we 
are  convinced  that  the  two  prayer  decisions 
are  very  seriously  wrong  on  historic,  moral, 
and  psychological  bases.  Win  we  must. 
Promises  are  meaningless  to  us — good  will 
means  little.  We  have  got  to  count  noses 
and  votes.  We  have  simply  got  to  keep 
speaking,  writing,  organizing,  pressing  until 
we  do  win  and  public  reverence  Is  once  again 
safe  In  this  once  reverent  republic.  There  Is 
no  other  way. 

7.  These  objections  continue  to  arise 
against  us.  In  each  case,  here  Is  a  brief  re- 
sponse: 

(a)  Objection:  Why  not  pray  at  home? 
True,  why  not  pray  at  home,  but  why  not 
also  commonly,  side  by  side.  In  school?  Is 
God  only  someone  we  talk  about  privately, 
someone  we  hide  away  In  private  corners  but 
never  let  out  when  others  are  around?  God 
belongs  as  much  where  we  congregate  as 
where  we  stand  silent  and  alone. 

(b)  Objection:  Whose  prayer?  This  is 
one  of  the  most  Insidious  of  the  objections. 
We  believe  very  strongly  In  the  commonsense 
of  the  American  people.  We  believe  that  left 
to  their  own  local  devices  In  this  matter  they 
would  continue  to  act  as  they  did  In  the  past 
with  a  minimum  of  mistake  and  a  maximum 
of  decency.  To  suppose  that  any  religious 
group,  in  a  slight  majcx'lty  In  a  given  school 
district,  would  be  so  callous  of  Its  neighbors' 
rights  as  to  demand  a  clearly  sectarian 
prayer  In  that  district's  schools.  Is  to  impugn 
the  native  generosity  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  believe,  as  It  did  tat 
nearly  two  centuries,  prayer  In  oui  schools 
would  be  operated  with  a  barest  exceptional 
case  of  Intolerance  and  with  a  great  rule  of 
patience  and  forebearance  on  all  sides. 

(c)  Objection:  You're  putting  discord  Into 
the  Nation.  This  is  an  exact  reversal  of  what 
has  In  fact  happened.  The  apple  of  discord 
was  thrown  among  the  American  people  on 
this  matter  by  an  erroneous  Court  when  It 
destroyed  a  practice  which  had  been  going 
on  for  many  generations  with  a  minimum  of 
objection.  Par  from  being  a  source  of  dis- 
cord, the  effort  for  a  prayer  amendment  (as 
the  polls  show)  has  united  the  American 
people  as  seldom  before  In  a  great  grassroots 
ecumenism. 

8.  Here,  to  refresh  your  memory.  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Becker  amendment.  The  new 
amendment  will  no  doubt  run  similar: 

"Nothing  In  the  Constitution  shall  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  the  offering,  reading  from, 
or  listening  to,  prayers  or  Biblical  Scriptures 
in  any  public  school  or  governmental  Insti- 
tution or  place.  If  participation  Is  voluntary. 
Nothing  In  the  Constitution  shall  be  deemed 
to  prohibit  making  reference  to  belief  in. 
reliance  upon,  or  invoking  the  aid  of  God 
or  a  sxipreme  being  In  any  governmental,  or 
public  docimient,  proceeding,  activity,  cere- 
mony, school.  Institution,  or  place,  or  upon 
any  coinage,  currency,  or  obligation  of  the 
United  States." 


Rhodesia:  Wbat  of  the  Africans? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  14, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
who  are  predisposed  to  support  the 
Smith  regime  In  Rhodesia  have  some- 
times visited  that  country  and  reported 
back  tliat  the  African  population  is  con- 
tent and  even  happy  with  the  present 
government.  But  as  a  recent  article  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  stated : 

The  visitor  does  not  sense  what  Is  simmer- 
ing under  the  surface. 

The  article  is  a  very  thoughtful  ex- 
pression of  the  attitudes  of  the  African 
population  In  Rhodesia.  I  insert  it  in 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  the 
Members  may  gain  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  Rhodesian  situation. 

Rhodssia:  What  or  thk  Atricans? 
(By  the  Bishop  of  Matabeleland) 

"I  saw  no  signs  of  xinrest."  So  said  a  Brit- 
ish MP  In  £lallsbury  recently.  And  any  vlsl- 
tcv  to  Rhodesia  Is  always  struck  by  the 
quietness  of  the  country — or  at  least  the 
part  he  sees.  The  black  population  appears 
to  be  going  about  its  business.  You  hear 
tables  of  strikes,  of  police  brutality,  of  fear, 
and  Intimidation.  Yet  everything  looks — 
Just  normal.    No  slg;n  of  any  trouble  at  all. 

What  Is  the  answer?  Are  Africans  just 
apathetic?  Do  they  not  care?  Certainly,  In 
the  towns,  which  Is  all  most  visitors  to 
Rhodesia  see,  many  of  them  are  terrified  of 
losing  their  Jobs.  There  Is  much  tmemploy- 
ment.  They  are  threatened  that  If  they 
strike,  for  Instance,  they  will  be  dismissed 
Instantly.  And  their  suspicion — no  doubt 
well  founded — Is  that  there  will  be  others 
who  will  soon  step  Into  their  shoes  If  they 
do  lose  their  Jobs.  So  they  carry  on  as  if 
nothing  were  happening  In  the  political 
field — publicly  at  least. 

The  visitor  does  not  sense  wbat  Is  simmer- 
ing tmder  the  surface.  It  looks  like  apathy. 
After  all,  there  has  been  no  serious  trouble. 
A  feeble  attempt  at  a  strike  in  Bulawayo,  one 
or  two  agitators  shot  by  the  police  (that  is 
the  story) — ^it  doesn't  add  up  to  much.  So 
the  Africans  can  be  ignored.  Let  us  get  on 
with  negotiations  to  end  the  Rhodesian  af- 
fair. A  few  from  Britain  and  a  few  from 
Rhodesia — perhaps  from  the  lower  levels  Just 
for  the  sake  of  appearances — could  get  the 
thing  cleared  up  speedily.  The  Africans  are 
not  really  Interested;  they  are  so  apathetic 
they  will  accept  anything  that  Is  agreed  and 
firmly  enough  Imposed. 

Are  they  so  af>athetlc?  Admittedly  they 
are  patient.  They  have  suffered  much.  Parts 
of  the  Matabeleland  area  of  Rhodesia  have 
hflxl  3  Inches  of  rain  In  the  last  12 
months.  You  can't  get  very  excited  If  your 
life  Is  as  precarious  as  that — for  those  con- 
ditions are  not  unusual.  And  they  have  a 
tradition  of  law  abldlngness.  Their  whole 
tribal  tradition  Is  based  on  a  hierarchical 
system  and  they  expect  to  obey  authority. 
Moreover,  they  have  had  70  years  of  colonial 
rule,  and  not  rule  from  WhltehaU,  but  the 
colonlalls.'n  of  a  dominant  white  minority 
making  good  use  of  their  latxH-  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  "munt"  In  his  place.  And 
their  undoubted  advance — and  let  us  not 
deny  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  ad- 
vaaice,  In  education,  in  prosperity,  in  comfort 
and  civilized  amenities — has  det>ended  on 
their  being  amenable  to  their  white  masters. 
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So  by  tradition  they  will  accept  much — even 
though  behind  the  deference  or  the  cheerful 
smile  there  may  be  a  deep  and  rankling  re- 
sentment. 

Many  undoubtedly  are  at  a  low  to  kn<yw 
what  IM  goia^  oo.  They  do  not  understand 
the  Issues.  The  whole  present  unhappy 
affair  looks  to  them  like  a  sort  of  game  played 
(they  fear  at  Alrloons'  expense)  by  the 
whites.  Most  older  Africans  have  bad  very 
lllUe  education— If  any  at  all.  Their  appre- 
hension of  politics  is  by  no  means  lacking, 
but  It  Is  simple;  and  the  complexities  of 
economic  sanctions  are  beyond  them.  They 
have  seen  so  many  puzzling  things  diirlng 
the  laat  few  months.  Sir  Humphrey  Clbbe. 
stated  by  the  British  Government  to  be  the 
ruling  authority  in  Rhodesia,  but  obviously 
not  In  coiLtrol — where  Is  his  authority — 
stripped  of  the  trappings  of  ix>wer,  his 
guards  removed,  his  official  car  given  to  a 
rebel  usurper?  This  is  not  how  the  African 
conceives  of  authority.  No  wonder  it  all 
looks  Uke  a  game. 

But  It  should  not  be  assumed  that  the 
level  of  pollUcal  Interest  U  low.  On  the 
contrary,  many  observers  who  have  the  op- 
portunity of  aaseaslng  this  matter  would 
agree  that  there  U  a  far  keener  and  more 
mature  poUUcal  concern  among  Africans 
than  among  a  comparable  cross  section  of 
Europeans. 

But  there  is  IneTltably  fnistraUon.  It  Is 
dlOcult  to  keep  poUUcal  concern  alive  in 
present  circumstances.  First,  all  African  po- 
UUcal leaders  with  any  measure  of  support 
In  he  country  are  safely  out  of  circulation. 
This  mus«  be  counted  one  of  the  Smith 
regime's  cleverest  moves— though  one  has  to 
concede  that  they  learr  .  from  the  pred- 
ecessors, Edgar  Whiter  a  United  Federal 
Party.  As  soon  as  any  .  '  oal  leader  shows 
himself  he  is  sure  to  be  apprehended  on 
suspicion,  and  he  will  probably  not  be  heard 
ot  again  for  a  long  time.  There  are  ample 
means  of  "putting  away"  thooe  whose  con- 
tinued liberty  Is  an  embarrassment;  and  it  Is 
simple  to  Justify  such  actions  by  labeling 
them  "saboteurs,"  "agitators."  "thugs."  "in- 
tlmidators,"  or  something  similar  Restric- 
tion for  5  years  at  a  time  is  possible;  and 
now  with  a  "state  brf  emergency"  covering  the 
whole  country,  detention  In  Jail  without 
trial  is  possible,  and  it  U  an  offense  for  any- 
one to  mention  the  whereabouts  of  anv 
detainee. 

One  Unaglnes  that  this  was  commonplace 
In  Nazi  Germany,  or  in  occupied  Prance  dur- 
ing the  last  war;   but  In  a  country  as  short 

of  leadership  as  Rhodesia  there  Is  Uttle 
chance  of  an  effective  underground  move- 
ment developing.  Moreover  the  police  are 
•xtremely  efficient.  In  fact  they  are  every- 
where— ubiquitous  Land-Rovers  and  trucks 
with  their  wlremesh  windows  are  a  familiar 
feature  of  the  Rhodesian  scene.  And  the  fear 
of  the  police  Is  quite  shocking  to  those  whose 
experience   has   been   largely  of   the   British 

bobby."  They  are  aided  by  a  considerable 
number  of  "Inlormers."  The  extent  of  this 
unpleasant  growth  is  unknown,  though  one 
«toubto  whether  it  Is  as  great  as  most  Africans 
•xippoae.  What  U  certain  is  that  "Intimida- 
tion," a  word  much  bandied  about.  Is  prac- 
«ced  now  upon  the  African  people  far  more 
by    the    government    than    by    the    African 

agitators  "  Stories  of  smashing  of  peoples 
homes  by  police  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  replies  to  their  questions,  of  the  beating 
of  suspects  In  order  to  extract  Information— 
these  are  what  we  hear,  and  the  result  Is  a 
bitterness  and  terror,  and  a  complete  mls- 
faTist  of  the  police  which  augurs  HI  for  the 
future.  And  the  District  Commissioner  who 
to  a  time  of  extreme  drought  could  dismantle 
the  wells  m  his  district,  so  that  the  people 
had  to  dig  for  water— he  is  hardly  likely  to 
retain  their  respect.  "Tou  see  the  hare  mak- 
ing water  in  the  bush,"  he  said  to  them 
When  they  complained.    "Toudont  see  where 
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It  goes  to  drink,  but  it  must  get  water  from 
somewhere.     Go  and  do  the  same." 

This  kind  of  stifferlng  is  unseen — ^but  It  Is 
there  nonetheless.  As  far  as  Britain  la 
concerned,  said  President  Nyerere  recently, 
the  African  might  not  exist.  An  exaggera- 
tion no  doubt:  but  there  is  yet  an  uncom- 
fortable measure  of  truth  In  It.  So  much  of 
the  talk  of  negotiations  seems  to  suggest 
some  sort  of  rapprochement  with  the  pretent 
white  regime— and  lltUe  else.  To  the  African 
mind  such  negotiations  would  only  Indicate 
that  his  suspicion  of  British  Intentions  was 
well-founded:  a  rebel  does  not  become  less 
a  rebel  with  the  lapse  of  time — and  mean- 
while hundreds  of  Africans  are  eating  their 
hearts  out  in  prison  or  resUlctlon  camps, 
and  their  famUles.  deprived  of  a  breadwinner, 
are  often  almost  destitute.  Where  Is  the  Jus- 
tice of  negotiations  with  the  Smith  regime 
while  such  evils  go  unchecked? 

And  let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  all  this 
goes  on  imder  the  provisions  of  the  very 
constitution  which  some  would  like  to  see 
made  the  basis  for  a  setUement.  So  the 
African  is  only  confirmed  In  his  conviction 
that  the  opposition  of  the  Nationalists  to 
that  constitution  was  abundantly  Justified. 
How  can  this  be  a  good  constitution  if  it 
permits  a  state  of  affairs  to  develop  which  Is 
totally  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  rights? 
What  Is  the  point  of  a  constitutional  council 
which  Is  powerless  to  do  more  than  delay 
discriminatory  legislation,  and  which  can  be 
bypassed  by  an  unsympathetic  government 
with  a  two-thirds  majority  and  with  the 
power  to  Insure  such  a  majority  by  reducing 
the  number  of  "B"  roll  seats? 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  white  Rhodeslans  toward  Britain  and 
especially  toward  Mr.  Wilson.  By  aU  means 
let  that  be  recognized,  and  every  effort  made 
to  break  down  such  a  formidable  barrier  to  a 
Just  settlement.  But  account  must  be  taken 
of  African  bitterness,  too.  There  U  little  sign 
of  a  determined  effort  to  deal  sympathetic- 
ally with  what  Is  Ukely  to  be  an  even  greater 
obstacle  bo  the  futiu-e  peace  and  happiness  of 
all  races  In  Rhodesia. 


War  on  Porerty  a  Boon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  16. 1966 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted.  I  Insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  excellent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Detroit,  Mich.,  News  of  Wednesday 
March  9.  1966,  pointing  out  that  the  war 
on  poverty  has  been  a  boon. 

This  excellent  editorial  is  based  on  a 
careful  study  by  Mr.  Tom  Joyce,  an  ex- 
traordinarily able  young  reporter,  who 
has  examined  the  program  In  depth: 

PLXKTT    or    FZDEXAZ.    BOONDOOOUNO    BTTT    WaX 

ON  PoviaiTT  A  Boon 
With  this  edition  of  the  News,  a  careful 
study  of  the  first   18  months  of   I»resldent 
Johnson's  much  ballyhooed  war  on  poverty 
by  Reporter  Tom  Joyce  Is  concluded      The 
basic  question  posed  at  the  start  was  whether 
thU  war  was  a   "boon  or  a  boondoggle  " 
Without  question  we  beUeve  It  U  a  boon 
It   is   very  easy   to  criticize   this   scheme. 
Bom  as  a  poUUcal  campaign  tool,  it  has  been 
a   political    pawn   ever  since.     True    to   the 
traditions  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy   It  has 
attracted  Its  sliare  of  IncompetenU.  redtape 


and  corruption.  It  has  meant  more  Federal 
nngers  In  local  affairs,  huge  costs  with  small 
dividends  and  a  good  deal  of  controversy. 

We  do  not  expect  the  criticism  to  stop,  nor 
should  It  stop  if  there  la  something  to 
criticize. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  critics  give 
ample  thought  to  the  facts  as  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  Joyce  and  others  who 
have  taken  the  time  to  make  on-the-spot 
Investigations. 

For  every  person  who  reads  about  a  rumble 
at  a  Job  Corps  training  site,  there  are  others 
who  were  there  and  can  testify  that  Job  skills 
are  being  taught  effectively  to  young  people 
who  would  otherwise  be  destined  to  swing 
aimlessly  through  a  lifetime  cycle  of  poverty. 
For  every  person  who  believes  "you  can't 
erase  poverty,"  there  are  others  who  have 
been  working  in  the  slums  and  have  seen  this 
poverty  cycle  being  broken. 

In  the  strict  sense.  It  Is  probably  true  that 
some  people  will  always  be  poor  because  their 
health,  age  or  Intellect  frmtrate  all  efforts 
to  lift  them  out  of  misery.  But  each  new 
effort  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  34  million 
"poor"  uncovers  more  effective  ways  to  reduce 
that  number. 

The  best  time  to  flght  poverty  Is  right  now, 
when  abundance  Is  so  evident.  It  Is  also  the 
time  when  progress  comes  hardest,  for  the 
poor  are  more  easily  overlooked.  And  the 
clear  need  for  controlled  Federal  spending  to 
ward  off  inflation  further  complicates  the 
problem. 

In  view  of  the  evident  successes  of  those 
poverty  war  programs  dealing  with  youth  and 
Job  training  for  those  with  the  most  limited 
skills.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  strongest 
possible  support  must  be  given  such  uro- 
grams. 

A  task  of  this  Immense  size  demands 
priorities,  and  if  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  experience  has  taught  anything.  It  has 
taught  that  the  poverty  cycle  can  most  effec- 
tively be  broken  at  the  level  of  the  young 

Looking  back  on  these  first  18  months,  we 
don't  agree  with  those  who  claim  money's 
being  poured  down  that  ever-preeent  rat- 
hole.  More  accurately,  we  have  been  throw- 
ing It  like  a  handful  of  seeds  over  an  acre 
of  fertile  soil. 

Some  of  the  seeds  have  blown  away  In  the 
wind;  others  have  fallen  on  rocky  ground- 
some  have  produced  healthy  young  plants 
and  many  have  not  had  time  to  germinate 


Byelomtsian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    IfKW    TONE 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic,  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  inspiring  courage  and 
fortitude  of  the  Byelorussian  people. 

The  Byelorussians  are  among  the  less 
numerous  and  little  known  Slavic  peo- 
ples on  the  east  European  borderland 
east  of  Poland  and  west  of  Moscow.  Por 
centuries  they  have  been  subjected  to 
ruthless  Russian  czarist  regimes,  and 
their  struggle  to  gain  independence  and 
liberty  continues  to  this  day  despite 
deprivations,  hardships,  national  perse- 
cution, economic  exploitation,  and  social 
oppression.  They  have  never  forgotten 
their  distinct  national  identity 
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On  March  25, 1918.  the  eveift*of  World 
War  I  and  the  Russian  revolution  gave 
the  Byelorussians  their  long-sought  op- 
portunity to  break  away  from  the 
shackles  of  their  oppressors.  They  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian Republic,  and  organized  a  new 
government  designed  to  give  them  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  social  opportuni- 
ties which  had  been  denied  to  them  for  so 
long. 

But  these  10  million  hard-working  and 
liberty-seeking  people  were  able  to  enjoy 
the  fi-uits  of  freedom  only  for  a  short- 
time.  Early  in  1921,  Soviet  forces  at- 
tacked and  overran  their  country.  Since 
then  they  have  been  living  under  the  im- 
relenting  and  oppressive  rule  of  the 
Communists. 

Despite  this  tyranny,  the  Byelorus- 
sians have  not  abandoned  their  ultimate 
goal  for  freedom  and  independence,  and 
they  ardently  look  forward  to  the  day  of 
their  liberation. 

On  this  anniversary  of  their  independ- 
ence day,  let  us  all  fervently  hope  and 
pray  for  their  freedom  and  Independence. 
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New  York  Times  and  Hartford  Conrant 
Endorse  Ursentlj  Needed  International 
Wildlife  Conservation  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  14. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years  now,  I  have  been  urging 
action  by  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  an  International  Conference  on 
Wildlife  Conservation  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  United  Nations. 

Such  a  conference  is  very  urgently 
needed.  Every  day  that  passes  without 
the  invigorated  program  of  worldwide 
conservation  that  the  Conference  could 
bring  sees  many  species  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals slip  closer  to  extermination. 

Some  250  species  are  now  endangered 
and  many  more  will  be  if  man  continues 
his  present  reckless  course. 

The  threat  to  wildlife  is  worldwide. 
But  it  is  particularly  acute  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  In  their  drive  for 
modernization  and  development,  many  of 
these  countries  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  potential  economic  benefits  as  well  as 
the  esthetic  and  cultural  advantages  in 
conserving  their  wildlife  resources. 

Por  many  nations,  notably  those  in 
Africa,  wildlife  can  be  the  focus  of  a 
profitable  tourist  industry.  Wild  animal 
populations,  managed  on  a  scientific 
basis,  can  be  a  significant  source  of  food 
and  of  foreign  exctiange  earnings 
through  sale  of  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts. 

Even  when  the  value  of  saving  their 
wildlife  Is  recognized,  the  developing  na- 
tions lack  most  of  the  prerequisites  for 
carrying  out  an  adequate  conservation 
program.    They  are  unable  to  prevent 


the  organized  poaching  of  animals  whose 
pai-ts  are  in  high  dei^and.  The  leopard 
and  the  rhinoceros,  fpr  example,  are  in 
peril  because  of  this/llleg«l  daughter — 
the  former  to  supply'the  fad  for  leopard 
skin  coats,  the  latter  because  Asians  be- 
lieve powder  made  ftom  its  horn  Is  a  sex 
stimulant.  >> 

An  International Nvildltfe  Conserva- 
tion Conference  shouldjDring  together 
government  leaders  on  the  ministerial 
and  cabinet  level  who  need  to  under- 
stand, and  have  the  power  to  act  on,  the 
world's  conservation  needs. 

The  Conference  would  focus  on  three 
major  steps: 

Pirst.  Action  to  control  international 
trade  in  wildlife  and  Its  products  through 
national  regulations  and  International 
convention. 

Second.  Study  to  determine  how  wild- 
life conservation  and  management  can 
help  the  developing  countries  to  increase 
their  food  production,  make  better  use 
of  their  land,  and  increase  tourist 
revenues. 

Third.  Assistance  by  developed  coun- 
tries individually  or  through  the  United 
Nations  to  help  developing  nations  estab- 
lish or  improve  training  schools  for  wild- 
life or  conservation  specialists,  establish 
conservation  departments,  and  prepare 
wildlife  conservation  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

House  Concurent  Re.<;olution  440  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  such 
a  conference  should  be  convened  is  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI  has  introduced 
a  companion  measure  (S.  Con.  Res.  52) 
in  the  other  body. 

I  spoke  of  the  need  for  an  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation in  a  speech  March  11  to  the  30th 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Pederation  in  Pittsburgh. 

Tlie  New  York  Times  and  the  Hartford 
Courant  subsequently  published  editor- 
ials urging  such  a  conference.  I  include 
the  editorials  hereafter : 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 
E^vKKT  Living  Thino 

The  American  bald  eagle  Is  the  Nation's 
proud  symbol.  But  Its  home  is  in  the  wild, 
lonely  places,  and  the  relentless  outward 
push  of  civilization  erodes  Its  habitat.  At 
the  rate  at  which  this  great  bird  Is  disappear- 
ing, the  eagle  may  soon  become  a  bitter  sym- 
bol of  man's  carelessness  toward  his  fellow 
creatures  on  this  planet. 

What  has  happened  to  the  eagle  Is  not 
unique.  More  than  200  distinct  species  of 
animals  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  have  disappeared.  As  many 
more  are  in  danger  of  extinction  today. 

Consumers  in  the  United  States  and  other 
wealthy  countries  have  selfishly  contributed 
to  the  destruction  by  their  fads  for  leopard- 
skln  coats,  polar  bear  rugs,  and  other  exotic 
articles.  R^resentative  Henbt  S.  Rrnss,  of 
Wisconsin,  has  urged  a  United  Nations  con- 
ference to  develop  regulations  controlling 
the  international  trade  in  wildlife  and  its 
products,  and  he  deserves  support  in  this 
effort. 

The  newly  Independent  countries  of  Asia 
and  Africa  are  not  able  on  their  own  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  perils  to  wildlife.  Their 
pteople  are  hurrying  deeperately  to  make  the 
transition  from  a  pastoral  economy  to  a 
modern    agrlcultare    and    industry.     Their 


impulse  Is  often  to  get  rid  of  wild  game  just 
as  the  10th-century  American  plainsmen 
slavightered  the  buffalo.  Moreover,  they  lack 
the  financial  resources  to  protect  their  herit- 
age of  animals  and  birds. 

The  World  Wildlife  Fund,  with  headqtiar- 
ters  in  Washington.  D.C.,  exists  to  meet  this 
problem.  It  duplicates  the  work  of  no  other 
conservation  organization;  rather,  it  chan- 
nel funds  to  organizations  working  on  ^>e- 
clfic  projects.  It  helps  train  biologists  and 
ecologlsts  and  to  spread  around  the  world 
the  Idea  of  national  parks  and  game  preserves. 
The  fund  enables  private  citizens  to  carry 
out  the  morsd  responsibility  set  forth  In  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  where 
it  Is  written  that  God  said  to  man:  "Have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air.  and  over  every  living 
thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 


[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 

Mar.  15.  1966] 

Spotted,  and  on  the  Spot 

It's  no  longer  a  qUeetlon  whether  the 
leopard  can  change  hls\spois.  The  fact  is, 
right  now  he's  on  one,  Ifts  marked  X,  and  if 
he  doesn't  get  off.  he  won't  have  to  worry 
about  spots  or  anything  else  any  more,  not 
no  how. 

That's  what  Representative  Henry  Rextss 
of  Wisconsin,  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation  last  week. 
yWhat  the  Congressman  described  as  the  fad 
for  leopard-skin  coats  Is  a  peril  to  this  species 
of  fauna  that  could  lead  to  its  extinction,  and 
something  ought  to  be  done  now  to  prevent 
this,  he  declared.  His  solution  would  be  a 
United  Nations  conference  to  call  on  all 
countries  to  join  In  preserving  wildlife,  so 
that  future  greneratlons  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  people  today  to  see  animals 
and  birds  In  the  natural  habitat. 

Representative  Recss  is  especially  anxious 
to  help  new  countries,  as  well  as  old,  develop 
sound  conservation  programs.  He  would 
also  like  to  see  International  trade  in  wildlife 
and  its  products  put  under  controls.  It  isn't 
Just  fashion  fads  that  Mr.  Reuss  Is  worried 
about.  There  Is  a  whole  realm  of  super- 
stition periling  wildlife.  In  the  Orient,  a 
whole  rhinoceros  Is  hunted  and  killed  be- 
cause Its  horn  Is  worth  its  weight  In  gold. 
Powdered,  it  Is  thought  to  be  a  sex  stimulant, 
and  wealthy  Orientals  Tie  to  get  their  bands 
on  a  little  of  It. 

Representative  Reuss  Is  right,  of  course. 
It  Isn't  only  cases  like  killing  off  the  egrets 
for  their  plimies  that  come  to  mind.  This 
was  willful  and  vicious  destruction  of  wild- 
life. But  as  he  points  out.  in  many  far 
comers  of  the  world  animals  and  birds  are 
belns  hunted  out  by  the  native  population, 
who  dont  realize  that,  like  bison  or  pas- 
senger pigeons,  something  they  need  Is  being 
exterminated.  It  isn't  only,  as  Representa- 
tive Rettss  said,  that  future  generations 
should  be  able  to  watch  the  leopard  gambol 
on  his  native  heath,  or  wherever.  It  Isn't 
alone  the  beauties  of  nature  are  the  concern 
of  conservation,  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Reuss 
didn't  meSLn  it  only  that  way.  Conservation 
serves  many  an  economic  purpose  too,  and 
problems  like  these  have  not  yet  forcefully 
struck  many  of  the  newer  countries. 
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Labor  Shortage  in  Pennsylvaiua 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  scon 

or   PENNSYLVANla 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  25, 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Governor 
Scranton  recently  commented  that  he 
never  thought  that  he  would  "live  to  see 
the  day  when  Pennsylvania  would  have 
a  labor  shortage,  but  that  Is  what  we 
have  got."  Speaking  to  a  group  of  field 
workers  In  Harrlsburg,  the  Governor 
added: 

Our  record  In  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment Is  a  direct  result  of  business  and  In- 
dustry discovering  the  new  Pennsylvania  In 
record  nxmibers. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  this  meeting  which  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  20,  1966, 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

Labor  Now  Scarce  in  Pennstlvakia 
(By  Robert  A.  Wright) 

Harrisbttro,  Pa.,  March  19. — "I  never 
thought  I'd  live  to  see  the  day  when  Penn- 
sylvania woiUd  have  a  labor  shortage,  but 
that's  what  we've  got." 

Thus  did  Gov.  WUUam  W.  Scranton  cite  a 
new  problem  for  his  administration  in  sum- 
ming up  this  week  the  accomplishments  of 
Its  Industrial  development  program. 

He  spoke  to  some  200  fleldworkers  from 
throughout  the  State  who  met  at  the  capltol 
to  review  the  program's  progress  and  chart  its 
future  course. 

SKVKNTT-SIX  THOUSAND  JOBS  IN  A  TXAB 

If  a  scarcity  at  workers  represents  a  prob- 
lem for  Pennsylvania,  it  is  certainly  a  more 
welcome  one  than  the  State's  economic  woes 
of  the  last  decade.  Prom  1950  to  1962,  the 
State's  unemployment  rate  averaged  ajjout 
60  percent  above  the  national  average  and 
was  second  highest,  next  to  West  Virginia's. 
I^st  year,  it  feU  below  that  for  the  Nation, 
to  4.4  percent,  and  it  has  continued  to  fall. 

At  the  some  time,  employment  In  Peim- 
•ylvanla  has  been  rising.  In  January  It  was 
the  highest  since  1963,  with  an  Increase  of 
76,000  Jobs  in  a  year. 

"Our  record  in  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment." the  Governor  told  the  development 
conference.  "Is  a  direct  result  of  biislness  and 
Industry  discovering  the  new  Pennsylvania 
In  record  numbers." 

Mr.  Scranton  noted  that  announcements  of 
new  and  expanded  plants  In  the  State  had  set 
a  record  in  each  of  the  last  3  years,  totaling 
nearly  2.400  since  January  1963.  These 
plants  brought  with  them  at  least  100  000 
additional  jobs. 

In  an  Interview  In  his  baroque  offlce  In 
the  capltol,  the  Governor  declared: 

"The  most  exciting  part  to  me  is  not  the 
■tatlstlcs  but  the  change  In  morale,  -me 
tiling  that  beats  in  my  head  at  night  before 
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I  go  to  sleep  Is,  "Are  we  really  laying  the  Mad 
of  foxmdatlon  that  supporta  the  future?' 
That's  why  It  Is  pleasing  to  me  that  you 
don't  hear  about  emigration  any  more." 

HEAVY  TAX  ON  BUSINESS 

For  years,  Pennsylvania  was  content  to  de- 
pend on  its  vast  natural  resources  and  a  few 
basic  industries.  All  business  was  heavily 
taxed.  Anthracite  coal  was  badly  hurt  by 
automation,  depletion  of  reserves,  and  com- 
peting fuels:  steel  markets  began  moving 
west  and  the  textile  Industry  south;  the  rail- 
road Industry  receded.  As  Industry  moved 
out,  so  did  the  workers,  partlctUarly  the 
young. 

The  State's  development  program  has  dra- 
matically reversed  both  flows.  The  i>rogram, 
supervised  by  John  K.  Tabor,  secretary  of 
commerce,  operates  through  several  State 
agencies,  which  take  advantage  of  Federal 
aid  prosn"ams. 

Business  locating  _  in  Pennsylvania  can 
obtain  up  to  100  p«-cent  financing.  The 
State,  thpoueh  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Authority,  provides  as  much  as  40  percent 
and  local  areas  provide  the  rest. 

The  bureau  of  Industrial  development, 
with  seven  national  "salesmen"  and  nine 
regional  representatives.  Is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  attracting  and  locating  new 
businesses. 

TOURISM  IS  INCREASINO 

The  bureau  of  business  services  helps  busi- 
ness obtain  State  aid  and  advice. 

The  bureau  of  community  development 
directs  the  mass  transportation  program,  the 
Appalachta  program  and  Project  70,  an  urban 
renewal  program. 

The  bureau  of  travel  development  has 
helped  the  economy  by  promoting  tourism, 
which  roee  20  percent  last  year. 

The  "100.000  Pennsylvanlans"  Is  a  group 
of  138.000  private  citizens  who  work  with  the 
department  of  commerce  to  promote  the 
State.  Mr.  Scranton.  pointing  out  that  the 
committee  Included  members  of  all  sectors  of 
the  eccwiomy.  termed  It  "a  tremendous 
blessing." 

Combined  with  a  bipartisan  tax  policy  that 
has  reduced  the  corporations'  share  of  taxee 
from  46  percent  In  1953  to  21  percent  last 
year,  these  efforts  have  successfiUly  wooed 
new  business. 

*  CXUE  rOR  NEW  TOUC 

If  New  York  wonders  where  Its  businesses 
are  going,  it  might  look  to  Pennsylvania. 
One  example  was  the  move  to  Duryea,  Pa.,- 
from  Brooklyn  by  the  Topps  Chewing  Gum 
Co.  Groups  In  Plttston,  WUkes-Barre,  and 
Scranton  banded  together  to  sponsor  a  #3.6- 
million  plant  that  wlU  employ  TOO  persons. 

OovemcM-  Scranton  noted,  however,  that 
there  had  been  a  flow  to  the  State  of  the 
"blue  chip.-  high-pay,  steady  employment 
companies  and  major  expansions  of  exist- 
ing industries.  He  cited  the  Radio  Corp. 
of  America  in  WUkes-Barre,  Scranton,  and 
Washington:  the  General  Electric  Co.  in  Erie, 
the  Boeing  Co.  in  Delaware  County. 

"The  key  this  year  wUl  be  training  and 
devrtopment  of  manpower,  not  only  to  meet 
our  current  problMns,  but  for  the  future," 
the  Governor  said.  Pennsylvania  has  used 
the  federally  aided  manpower  development 
and  training  program  more  than  any  other 
State  and  also  has  Its  own  programs  to  train 
workers. 


Giaton  Training  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOlCtNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23, 1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  prob- 
ably no  other  phase  of  the  antlpoverty 
program  has  been  subject  to  more  un- 
favorable publicity  than  the  Job  Corpe 
training  camps.  This  Is  perhaps  to  be 
expected  of  an  ambitious  undertaking  of 
this  sort,  but  there  are  certain  trends 
developing  which  I  believe  will  reverse 
this  attitude  and  encourage  greater  un- 
derstanding and  respect  for  the  opera- 
tions of  this  program. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend,  Kermlt  R.  Brown,  of  Casper. 
Wyo.,  for  calling  to  my  attention  the 
activities  of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  in 
the  Job  Corps  training  efforts  . 

Under  terms  of  a  contract  annotmced 
this  month,  the  General  Electric  Co.  will 
organize  and  operate  an  education  pro- 
gram and  facility  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  for 
the  next  16  months  with  a  contract  op- 
tion for  an  additional  4  years. 

Enlisting  the  skills  of  private  industry 
in  the  education  and  training  of  citizens 
who  might  otherwise  tax  the  welfare  rolls 
Is  a  commendable  effort. 

It  will  take  advantage  of  private  in- 
dustry's competence  in  job  training,  a 
competence  which  has  heretofore  been 
developing  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale. 
It  can  also  do  much  to  alleviate  the 
charges  of  those  who  criticize  per  se  the 
efforts  of  Government  employees  in  this 
antlpoverty  effort.  However  contradic- 
tory it  may  seem,  there  sire  some  who 
would  automatically  place  more  faith  in 
this  Job  Corps  project,  simply  because 
It  is  being  executed  in  this  case  by  pri- 
vate industry. 

Another  important  consideration  Is 
that  contracts  of  this  sort  will  help  de- 
velop private  industry's  expertise,  and 
increased  awareness  of  the  benefits  of 
Job  retraining,  hopefully  leading  to  the 
day  when  industry  may  initiate  even 
more  training  programs  with  private 
capital. 

I  commend  General  Electric  for  their 
exemplary  efforts  In  this  regard,  and  con- 
gratulate them  on   this  contract.    The 
Btatwnent,  dated  March  10,  follows: 
Job  Corps  Traininc  Center  for  Cunton, 

lOWA 

A  Job  Corps  training  center  for  nearly  600 
young  women,  ages  16  to  21,  wUl  be  operated 
by  the  General  Electric  Co..  In  Clinton.  Iowa, 
the  Johnson  administration  ^^'""ninrf^ 
today. 

The  center  wUl  be  known  aa  the  Clinton 
Training  Colter,  and  wUl  be  located  In  a  for- 
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mer  reterana  residence  center  operated  by 
tb«  VeteranB'  Admlnlstratloo.  Oener&l  Bleo- 
trlc  la  under  contrmct  to  organize  and  oper- 
ate an  education  program  and  the  facility 
for  the  next  10  months,  with  a  contract  op- 
tion for  an  additional  4  years.  The  program 
for  the  young  women  will  Include  basic  edu- 
cation, work  bUII  training,  home  and  family 
life  education  and  citizenship  education. 

Gerald  L.  Phllllppe.  chairman  of  Oeneral 
Electric,  commented  on  the  contract  award 
at  ceremonies  In  Washington  marking  the 
fiiBt  anniversary  of  the  Job  Corps.  He  s&ld 
the  Clinton  center  will  offset  the  mounting 
national  problem  of  the  school  dropout  with 
the  combined  resources  of  industry  and  edu- 
catloD.  and  that  Oener^  d^trlc  "likes  to 
think  that  stepping  vsp  w  the  irbaJlenges  of 
our  society  Is  ptrt  of  our  business." 

The  heart  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Phllllppe 
B&ld,  was  that  "growing  numbers  of  young 
people  somehow  aren't  learning  the  skills 
they  need  to  lead  productive  and  useful  lives. 
As  a  result,  many  are  becoming  the  economic 
dependents  of  society,  with  no  hope  of  ever 
changing  that  status.  To  solve  a  problem 
of  this  magnitude  Is  not  going  to  be  an  In- 
expensive proposition.  But  It  will  pay  out  if 
enough  of  these  disadvantaged  youngsters 
can  b«  shown  a  way  to  make  use  of  their 
Uves." 

"What  we  see  In  Clinton  Is  a  chance  to  con- 
tribute to  our  society,  a  chance  to  help  some 
people  lead  more  useful  and  economically  In- 
dependent Uvea,  and  a  chance  to  learn  some- 
thing Important  ourselves,**  he  added.  "That 
U  why  we  are  here  today,  confident  that  we 
wlU  succeed." 

The  basic  education  of  the  Clinton  trainees 
Will  Include  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and 
arithmetic.  Work  skill  training  will  be  pro- 
Tided  in  over  40  business  and  service  occupa- 
tions; however,  there  will  be  continual  evalu- 
ation of  the  program  and  new  training  pro- 
grama  may  be  added  to  meet  new  Job  needs. 

The  enroUees  also  will  receive  counseling 
and  guidance,  leadership  and  self-govern- 
ment training,  physical  health  and  fitness 
training,  and  education  In  the  beneficial  use 
of  leisure  time.  EnroUees  will  be  taught  how 
and  where  to  fljid  Jobs  at  the  completion  of 
their  training,  which  will  average  about  1 
year,  and  Oeneral  EHectrlc  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  help  enroUees 
find  employment. 

Mr.  Phllllppe  pointed  out  that  Oeneral 
Electric,  which  employs  over  300.000  people 
worldwide,  la  In  a  unique  position  to  make  a 
oontrlOutlon  to  the  training  of  these  young 
people. 

"Being  a  large  employer  of  women,'*  said 
Mr.  Phllllppe.  "we  know  what  It  takes  to 
qualify  for  a  Job,  and  equally  important,  to 
hold  a  Job.  Our  experience,  combined  with 
the  outstandljig  teaching  staff  we  will  aaaem- 
ble  from  around  the  country,  will  give  Oen- 
eral Electric  a  solid  base  from  which  to  tackl* 
this  difficult  assignment." 

Oeneral  Electric,  according  to  Mr.  Phll- 
Uppe.  educates  and  trains  thouaanda  of  em- 
ployees dally  In  company  classrooms,  and  Ita 
annual  training  expenditures  exceeg^  the  In- 
structional budget  of  most  major  universities. 

Mr.  PhllUppe  said  that  *'the  people  of  CUn- 
ton  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts 
and  encouragement  In  helping  make  the 
training  center  a  reality.  In  time  we  are 
eonfldent  we  will  all  mutually  have  great 
pride  In  the  oontzibuUons  the  faclUty  will  be 
making  to  the  young  women  and  the  N»- 
ttoo."* 

The  center  oonslata  of  some  80  buildings 
(m  an  80-acre  campus  on  the  northern  edg* 
at  Clinton.  Iowa,  located  on  the  Mlsstsslppt 
RtTer  approximately  130  miles  west  of  Chl- 
ea«o.  Clinton,  with  a  populaUoo  ot  SS.OOa 
IB  highly  and  dlvsraely  Industrtallsed  and  In 
tbm  heart  ci  a  rich  agricultural  area.    Oen- 


eral    Electric     has     nearby     manufacturing 
plants  In  Morrison.  111.,  and  Burlington.  Iowa. 
General  Electric  plans  to  receive  the  first 
group  of  trainees  at  Clinton  late  In  June. 


Short-   and   Mediam-Ran^e   Jet  AirGner 
Serrke  at  Washinstoo  National  Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or   KZW    HAMPSBOU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  25.  1966 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  24,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
will  open  Washington  National  Airport 
to  small-  and  medium-size  Jet  aircraft. 
This  decision  represents  a  significant 
Improvement  in  service  between  the  Na- 
tion's capital  and  all  of  New  England 
and  the  FAA  is  to  be  commended. 

With  the  new  Jet  service.  New  Eng- 
land will  be  30  minutes  closer  to  Wash- 
ington. This  will  result  in  Increased 
travel  and  trade  between  the  two  areas 
and  will  have  a  salutary  effect  upon  both 
economies. 

The  New  England  Council,  which  rep- 
resents the  business,  industrial,  and 
government  leaders  from  the  six  New 
England  States,  has  recently  Issued  a 
release  iM-aising  the  FAA  for  their  action 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Nrw  England  CotrNcn,  Praisks  FAA  Acnow 

The  New  England  Council  said,  today,  that 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  decision  to 
open  Washington  National  Airport  to  short- 
and  medium-range  Jet  airliners  on  April  24, 
wlU  bring  the  Nation's  Capital  30  minutes 
closer  for  New  Bnglanders. 

"We  have  urged  the  opening  of  Washington 
National  for  this  type  of  Jet-traffic  and  we 
praise  the  FAA  for  making  this  constructive 
decision,"  said  Crocker  Snow,  director.  Massa- 
chusetts Aeronautics  Commission  and  chair- 
man of  the  New  England  Council  Air  Trana- 
p>ortatlon  Committee.  "Because  of  Improved 
airline  service,  travel  times  between  New 
England  and  the  Nation's  Capital  will  be  sub- 
stantially reduced,  allowing  a  greater  ex- 
change ot  visitor*  and  businessmen,"  said 
Snow. 

NEC  Executive  Vice  President  Gardner  A. 
Caverly  pointed  out  that  500.000  persons 
travel  by  air  between  Boston  and  Washington 
each  year,  and  this  Important  service  will  be 
Improved  with  the  opening  of  the  Washing- 
ton National  Airport  to  this  kind  of  service. 

According  to  the  FAA's  announcement, 
"Prior  to  the  development  of  the  smaller 
a-  and  3-eng1ne  Jets.  Washington  National 
could  not  handle  4-eng1ne  Jets  on  a  regular 
schedule.  The  Introduction  of  such  smaller 
Jets  has  altered  the  picture  of  air  carrier 
aervlce  at  Washington  National  since  these 
newer,  smaller  airplanes  can  use  the  two 
longer  runways  at  National  regularly." 

The  FAA  further  said  that  Jet  service  at 
National  "wtU  assure  Washington  that  the 
airport  wlU  remain  a  close-in  air  carrier 
airport  as  the  airlines  replace  their  propeller- 
driven  planea  with  pure  Jets." 


Byelomttian  ladepeiideBce  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

or    NTW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  IS,  1966 

Mr.  CARET?.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cele- 
bration of  Byelorussian  Independence 
Day  thl3  yeax  marks  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  March  25,  1918,  that 
day  on  which  the  Byelorussian  Etemo- 
cratlc  Republic  was  proclaimed.  While 
that  day  Is  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  Byelorussian  people  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  their  efforts  at  self-determina- 
tion, their  long-dreamed  independence 
from  Russian  domination,  it  is  also  of 
significance  to  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over.  For  each  such  triumph  in 
the  age-old  struggle  for  the  betterment 
of  mankind  Is  a  milestone  toward  the 
goal  of  those  who  believe  that  true  de- 
mocracy is  the  route  leading  to  a  better 
life  for  all  humanity. 

At  that  time  In  1918  when  the  Byelo- 
russian Democratic  Republic  was  estab- 
lished a  provisional  constitution  pro- 
ided  for  the  basic  freedoms  for  all  citi- 
zens of  the  new  democracy.  The  rada — 
coimcil — of  the  first  legal  government  of 
this  republic  was  representative  of  all 
of  the  populace,  including  such  natlonsS 
minorities  as  the  Jews,  Poles,  and  Rus- 
sians. The  constitution  guaranteed 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian Republic  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  the  right  to  form  labor 
unions,  and  the  right  to  strike.  It  guar- 
anteed liberty  of  conscience,  inviolability 
of  the  person  and  of  the  home,  the  right 
of  national  minorities  to  autonomy,  and 
the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law. 

The  fact  that  these  hallmarks  of  de- 
mocratization were  to  enjoy  short  suc- 
cess, and  that  the  Byelomsslan  Demo- 
cratic Republic  was  Itself  of  short 
duration,  does  not  detract  from  the  last- 
ing significance  of  the  effort.  It  is.  in 
fact,  the  more  remarkable  that,  despite 
the  aorry  fate  that  was  soon  to  overcome 
this  triumph  of  independence,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  was  to  persist  through  all 
frustrations. 

The  physical  boimdarles  of  the  Byel- 
orussian territory  were  rent  asunder 
when  the  Bolsheviks  signed  the  peace 
treaty  with  the  Germans  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  The  Germans  occupied  three- 
fourths  of  the  Byelorussian  territory. 
They  adopted  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
new  government  because  of  what  they 
termed  a  radical  social  policy,  and  com- 
pletely disarmed  it.  Left  completely  de- 
fenseless, the  Byelorussians  were  then  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Soviet  forces,  who  re- 
occupied  the  territory. 

A  new  effort  at  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  Byelorussians  was  crushed 
soon  after.  The  Soviets  established  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUc  to 
rival  the  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
pubUc. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  Byelorussian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  was  to  be  inde- 
pendent in  name  only.  Domination  by 
the  Soviet  Union  was  to  be  complete. 

Nevertheless,  despite  all  Soviet  efforts 
at  control,  the  spirit  of  Independence 
among  the  Byelorussian  people  could  not 
be  eradicated.  It  has  remained  until 
this  day.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  this 
indomitable  spirit  of  freedom  which  we 
today  honor  In  celebrating  Byelorussian 
Independence  Day. 
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The  Giallenge  Is  Yours 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or    PKKN8T1.VANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  25. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Jeffrey 
B.  Kimball,  legal  assistant  to  Massachu- 
setts Attorney  General  Edward  Brooke, 
recently  gave  a  most  impressive  address 
to  the  Michigan  Young  Republican  Col- 
lege Convention.  He  points  very  clearly 
to  some  of  the  Important  challenges 
which  face  the  Republican  Party  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  address 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thk  Challenge  Is  Yoxna 
(Keynote  addreos  by  Jeffrey  B.  Kimball,  to 
Michigan  Toung  Republican  CoUege  Con- 
vention, Detroit.  Mich.,  Mar.  11,  1966) 
It  certainly  Is  a  pleasure  to  have  been  In- 
^ted  to  Michigan  again,  a  State  where  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  making  tremen- 
dous gains  and  setUng  an  example  for  the 
rest  of  the  country  to  follow.  Yon  are  to  be 
complimented  on  the  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  the  senior  party  under  Gov 
Oeorge  Romney  and  State  Chairwoman  Klly 
Peterson  and  on  the  line  work  of  your  ever- 
efflclent  Toung  Republican  organization 
under  Walter  Brtggs  and  Jerry  Van  Wyke  I 
also  wish  to  convey  to  you  the  best  wishes 
and  sincere  regards  of  another  outstanding 
RepubUcan  for  whom  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  have  been  associated  with  during  the 
past  year,  the  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
•etu.  Edward  W.  Brooke.  And  we  certainly 
look  forward  to  seeing  him  Join  with  Oon- 
peseman  Bob  Griffin  as  freshman  Senators 
in  Washington  next  year. 

Most  of  all.  however,  I  apprecUte  the 
^ance  to  appear  before  this  great  convention 
because  It  affords  me  the  opportunity  to  dU- 
cuss  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
Which  we  Republicans  face— building  the 
future  of  our  party.  And  It  Is  my  hope  that 
today's  talk  wUl  sUmulate  Increased  dis- 
cussion among  aU  of  you  in  this  critical  area 
For  the  Republican  Party  needs  nothing  so 
much  as  it  needs  debate,  criticism,  re- 
appraisal, and  above  all  Ideas. 

The  great  question  confronting  us  todav 
18  not  whether  there  Is  a  need  to  alter  the 
present  dlrecUon  and  Image  of  our  party,  but 
rather  what  Is  the  best  method  for  achieving 
this  goal.  For  nearly  a  decade,  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  slowly  been  relegating  itseU  to 
the  status  of  a  permanent  minority.  Unless 
ttlB  trend  Is  quickly  stopped  and  reversed 
we  may  weU  And  ourselvas  Joining  the  Fed- 
eralists, the  Whigs,  and  the  Mugwumps  as 
forgotten  relics  of  the  pollUcal  past 


Each  of  ua  Is  familiar  with  the  staOsttcs 
and  the  records.  And,  more  than  alarmed,  we 
ahould  be  disgusted  with  what  we  read. 
Every  election  night  since  1958  we  have 
stayed  awake,  suffering  the  agony  of  watch- 
ing our  party  incur  mountaig  defeats,  untU 
today  we  have  less  than  a  third  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  the  Congress, 
less  than  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  veto  at 
the  Republican  President  we  are  unable  to 
elect.  We  all  know  the  figures,  that  there 
are  only  17  RepubUcan  GoTemors.  that  only 
6  States  have  Republican  executives  and 
legLsUturee,  that  the  Republican  presiden- 
tial ticket  received  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
vote  in  1964,  the  worst  defeat  In  our  party's 
108-year  history.  But  even  more  shock- 
tag  Is  the  fact  that  nmoag  every  economic, 
religious,  and  ethnic  group.  Republican  In- 
fluence has  sharply  declined.  We  see  this 
among  employers  and  employees,  urban  resi- 
dents and  rural  farmers,  Protestants.  Cath- 
olics, and  Jews,  college  graduates  and  high 
school  dropouts,  white  and  Negroes,  manage- 
ment and  labor,  among  all  groups  within  our 
society.  And  It  te  this  across-the-board  re- 
jection that  we  must  reverse. 

The  Republican  Party  can  no  longer  allow 
Itself  and  Its  candidates  to  continue  to  cam- 
paign against  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal  le^iaUon  of  the  leso-s.  We  can  no 
longer  sit  by  and  permit  our  party  to  put 
forth  candidates  and  lasues  which  are  out  of 
touch  with  the  present  situation  and  tor 
whom  we  must  constantly  apologize.  But 
rather  we  must  begin  to  aecept  the  reaUtle* 
of  today's  world  aiid  to  dMl  with  Ite  arlat- 
tog  problems.  And  yet  w*  conttnus  to  meet 
at  party  conf  erso«e«.  talMly  delude  ourselves 
that  we  are  really  in  st«p  with  the  times,  aiul 
thus  practice  s«If-dec«pOott  by  mutual  con- 
sant. 

The  year  1966  Is  ths  year  of  opportunity 
The  Democratic  Party  has  faUed  to  Uve  up  to 
the  trust  that  has  bMn  pUMd  In  It  by  ttis 
electorate.  They  bavw  failed  to  formulate  a 
forward-looking  program  to  deal  with  future 
contingencies,  preferring  the  ad  hoc  approach 
totaUy  influenced  by  political  considerations 
But  until  we  begin  to  offer  constructive 
altemaUvee  and  reapooslble  programs,  we 
cannot  expect  the  country  to  turn  to  ua  f or 
l^ershlp.  We  must  take  the  Initiative 
We  must  provide  the  necessary  leadership 
to  move  this  country  constantly  forward- 
toe  leadership  which  is  preeentiy  lacking 
Only  then  can  we  once  more  become  the  ma^ 
jorlty  party. 

For  too  long  Republican  successes  have 
depended  upon  passing  dlssatiafacUons  with 
toe  tocumbent  Democratic  offlceholders. 
What  we  must  seek  are  permanent  vlctorlee 
baaed  upon  the  voters'  confidence  in  our 
P«^,  Its  candidates.  Its  programs,  and  above 
all  Its  sincerity. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-ttve  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  "If  you  would  w^  » 
man  to  your  cause,  you  must  first  convince 
him  that  you  are  hla  sincere  friend."  And 
this  principle  U  still  valid.  For  the  question 
^rtilch  the  voter  asks  and  which  we  must  ask 
of  ouT8elv«  1,  What  kind  of  people  are  we. 
For  toe  kind  of  people  we  Republicans  are 
far  more  than  the  lasues  and  the  candidates 
determines  whether  the  voter  will  place  his 
future  In  our  hands.  The  Republican  Party 
suffered  a  humlUaUng  defeat  In  1964  because 
toe  American  people  questioned  our  sincerity 
and  our  concern  In  dealing  wlto  their  prob- 
lems. *^ 

Therefore,  let  ua  determine  what  kind  of 
people  are  we.  For  if  we  RepubUcana  Umlt 
our  leadership  to  a  select  few.  how  differently 
a^  toe  voter,  would  we  govern  the  coun- 
try?  And  if  we  Republicans  allow  our  policy 
to  he  influenced  by  political  extremists  how 
differently,  asks  the  voter,  would  we  govern 
toe  country? 

Yes.  Just  what  kind  of  pec^le  are  we?  For 
It  Is  this  Image  we  project  that  determines 
If  toe  voter  will  even  consider  our  programs 


and  candidates.  We  must  convince  the  elec- 
torate that  we  are  concerned,  that  we  truly 
care.  For  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerwjn  wrote. 
"What  you  are  speaks  so  loudly,  I  cannot  hear 
a  word  you  are  saying." 

There  are  RepubUcana  who  have  convinced 
toe  electorate  of  their  sincerity.  Republi- 
cans in  whom  the  voters  have  placed  their 
trust — George  Romney.  Edward  Brooke,  Mark 
Hatfield,  William  Scranton,  John  Chalee  and 
James  Rhodes.  We  would  do  weU  to  take  a 
lesson  from  them. 

And  so  let  us  consider  at  least  two  pro- 
posals on  the  road  to  recovery.  Rrst  we 
must  once  more  be  the  party  of  inclusion, 
not  excluslcKi,  We  must  welcome  to  our 
ranks  aU  who  seek  to  continue  those  basic 
principles  upon  which  our  party  was  founded. 
More  ImportanUy  we  must  actively  seek  toese 
people  out.  We  must  make  a  plea  to  toe 
Intellectual,  to  toe  member  ot  toe  minority, 
to  the  union  member,  to  all  whom  we  have 
avoided  In  the  past.  Only  In  this  way  can 
we  become  truly  a  national  party,  represent- 
ing the  interests  of  aU  the  people. 

Since  our  inception  In  1854,  toe  Repub- 
lican Party  has  reflected  a  hegemony  of  di- 
verse philosophies,  but  yet  has  been  held  to- 
getoer  by  one  concept — the  dignity  of  the  In- 
dividual and  the  equality  of  all  men.  It  was 
on  thU  principle  that  toe  Whigs,  Free  Sollers 
dissident  Democrats,  and  a  boatt  of  minor 
parties  were  able  to  unite  and  become  toe 
party  of  toduslon — the  Republican  Party.  It 
was  this  principle  that  dominated  our  party 
for  the  next  century,  a  century  which  saw 
forward  looking  and  progrssaive  leglsUUon 
tmder  64  years  o*  RepubUcan  Presidents  and 
62  yeaw  of  Republican  Congresses — toe  ptts- 
•age  ot  tbe  13th.  14th.  and  16th  amend- 
ments, ending  slavery  and  guaranteeing 
equal  proicetton  of  the  Uw  to  aU;  the  enact- 
ment of  tbe  dvu  service  system;  the  trust 
busting  era:  the  civil  rlghu  legislation  of 
1967  and  1960.  And  It  is  only  through  a 
cantinue«*e  in  this  belief  that  we  can  hope 
to  survive  the  preeent  crlala  our  party  has  re- 
fused to  effectively  face.  Though  the  prob- 
lema  which  have  divided  us  may  be  great  the 
principle  which  has  bound  ua  together  la 
lmmeas\irably  atronger. 

We  must  be  a  national  party,  the  party  of 
»U;  but  we  mtist  also  be  watehful  for  thow 
who  would  subvert  our  purpose  and  turn 
ua  from  our  goal.  We  can  never  be  toe 
home  of  the  racist  and  the  bigot.  Our 
heritage  and  tradition  prohibit  us  from  ally- 
ing with  these  purveyors  erf  fear,  hatred,  and 
terror.  We  must  turn  away  the  John  Blrch- 
er,  the  Kb  Klux  Klan  member,  the  political 
extremist  who  would  Introduce  a  philosophy 
alien  to  our  principles.  ClvU  rights  and  the 
integrity  o*  the  Individual  are  toe  eesenoe  of 
our  beUef.  They  are  what  the  RepubUcan 
Party  Is  all  about. 

Secondly,  our  party  must  begin  to  deal 
^to  the  problems  of  the  metropoUtan  area. 
We  can  no  longer  limit  ourselves  to  an  un- 
tenable "Southern  strategy."  Rather  we 
must  devote  our  efforts  to  the  dynamic  prob- 
lems of  the  spreading  megopoUs— no  longer 
a  future  concept,  but  a  current  reality.  We 
must  reaUae  toat  70  percent  of  our  Nation's 
populattoa  Hres  In  the  great  urban  centers. 
We  must  concern  ourselves  with  their  prob- 
lems—mass  transportation,  slum  clearance, 
Job  opportunities,  and  a  host  of  other  mat- 
ters unknown  a  century  ago. 

But  not  only  must  "we  address  ourselves 
to  theee  problems,  we  must  also  accept  that 
wlto  the  growing  comolexltles  of  our  urban 
life,  there  Is  a  drtlnlte  need  and  a  proper 
place  for  Federal  assistance.  Let  me  em- 
phasize assistance,  not  contnrf.  We  must  no 
longer  be  afraid  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  rather  must  work  with  It,  utilizing  all 
of  Its  resources  to  aid  us  In  building  a  truly 
"great  society."  not  a  myth  for  political  gain 
Our  national  chairman.  Ray  BUaa.  has  long 
advocated  the  Republican  Party  t^vi...  » 
greater  Interest  In  the  urban  area,  as  evl- 
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denc«d  m  early  aa  1963  by  his  "Big  City 
Report."  Ha  reaiUea,  aa  we  must,  that  tba 
old  Una  Democratic  city  organizations  ar« 
unable  to  cope  with  tbe  increasing  problema 
of  our  eTer -expanding  cities.  A  void  In 
leaderahlp  exlata.  It  la  our  duty  to  fill  tbla 
void  by  concerning  ouraelvea  with  thla  area 
wblcb  we  have  traditionally  shunned.  For 
we  now  know  that  Republicans  can  win  In 
the  cltlea.  John  Lindsay  and  Jacob  JAvrrs, 
carried  the  city  of  New  Torlc  Edward 
Brooke  carried  the  city  of  Boston.  There 
are  Republican  mayors  In  Louisville.  Akron, 
and  Honolulu.  And  In  1960  Richard  NUon 
clearly  would  have  been  elected  President 
if  we  had  devoted  more  of  our  efforts  to  city 
Organization.  Tee.  the  opportunity  Is  there. 
We  must  seize  the  Initiative. 

We  owe  It  to  our  country  as  well  aa  o\ir 
party  to  once  more  become  a  potent  political 
power,  offering  a  constructive,  forward  look- 
ing, progresatve  program,  which  reflects  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  builds  for  the  futur* 
generations.  We  must  truly  offer  the  voter 
sWbtce.  It  ia  otir  duty  as  a  major  political 
party.  Indeed  the  beats  of  this  country's 
political  heritage  has  always  been  a  strong 
two-party  system — an  Incumbent  party  and 
*  constructive  opposition.  And  It  la  here 
that  we  have  failed.  We  have  been  an  op- 
position which  merely  opposes.  We  must 
Instead  offer  constructive  alternatlvea  and, 
even  more.  Initiate  positive  programs  where 
the  admlnlstratlOD  has  failed  to  act. 

We  see  that  the  national  Democratic 
Party,  In  Its  frantic  drive  for  "government 
by  consensus"  has  been  attempting  to  make 
"docile  Instruments"  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  Preeldent.  In  both  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  has  made  It  quite  clear  that 
docility  Is  one  of  the  qualities  he  cherishes 
most  among  his  subjects.  And  yet  such  a 
policy  la  alien  to  tbe  American  tradition. 
Our  great  nation  was  bom  through  a  revo- 
lution that  haa  seen  the  establishment  at 
a  democratic  society,  the  dynamic  growth 
Of  Industry,  the  tremendous  advances  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  We  have  always  taken 
the  bold  step  forward,  shown  the  way.  set 
the  pace  for  the  other  nations  to  follow  In 
tlM  areas  of  social,  economic  and  political 
development.  It  Is  all  of  thU  which  the 
admlnlstratloa'a  policies  will  change.  For 
aa  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote.  "A  state  which 
dwarfs  its  men.  In  order  that  they  be  more 
doella  Instrinnents  in  Its  hands,  even  for 
beneficial  purpoeea,  will  find  that  with  smaU 
men  no  great  thing  can  really  be  accom- 
plished." 

Therefore,  I  call  upon  the  Republican 
Party  to  change  all  this.  We  have  a  sacred 
reaponslblUty  to  the  American  people  to  be 
the  voice  of  Intelligent  and  constructive 
opposition.  There  la  plenty  wrong  in  the 
world  and  within  the  United  Statea.  prob- 
lems not  being  solved  by  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnlatratloa.  Surely  we  have  the  ingenuity 
•nd  leadership  to  offer  something  better. 

And  so  It  is  Incumbent  upon  us.  as  Re- 
publicans, to  nominate  candidates  who  can 
and  will  win  by  carrying  forth  the  true  mee- 
Mc»  of  a  vital,  dynamic  and  aggressive  party. 
And  what  must  this  message  be?  It  must 
be  that  the  Republican  Party  is  the  forward 
looking  and  progressive  party,  well  aware 
of  the  needs  of  the  country  and  well  aware 
Of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people.  A  party  which  re- 
cognizes the  great  challenges  of  the  future 
and  la  ready  to  cope  with  them.  A  party 
which  contlnuea  In  the  tradition  of  the  Abra- 
ham Llncolna.  the  Theodore  Rooeevelts.  the 
Dwlght  Btsenhowera.  But  though  we  may 
look  to  the  past  for  our  heritage,  we  must 
look,  as  we  have  always  done,  to  the  future 
for  Ideas. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Republican  Party 
la  facing  a  great  Ideological  confrontation 
within  Its  ranks.  The  result  of  which  will 
not  only  determine  the  future  course  of  our 
Party,  but  whether  there  shaU  be  any  future 


at  an.  Let  all  Republicans,  therefore,  Join 
In  thla  battle  of  Ideaa.  Let  us  set  our  party 
on  a  realistic  couree,  ready  to  effectively 
deal  with  the  problema  of  today  and  of 
tomorrow. 

In  this  election  year  the  challenge  Is  again 
offered  us  to  contest  the  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Democratic  Party.  This  chal- 
lenge must  be  taken  up  and  effectively  an- 
swered back.  I  am  confident  that  if  we  have 
the  wisdom  and  the  willingness  to  face  the 
problems  of  our  times,  that  1966  will  hold 
forth  great  victories  for  our  party.  But  to 
achieve  this  end.  a  beginning  must  be  made. 
The  time  U  now.  The  place  Is  here.  The 
challenge  Is  yours. 


A  Tribate  to  tbe  Late  Honorable  John  F. 
Baldwin  of  California 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EMIUO  Q.  DADDARIO 

OF   OONNacncTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  John  P.  Baldwin, 
of  the  California  14th  District,  Is  a  great 
loss  to  us  alL  In  life  he  was  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  leader  In  bis  particular 
field  of  legislative  Interest.  In  death  he 
Is  remembered  with  the  greatest  respect, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  a  man  of 
principle  and  a  most  competent  colleague 
who  has  served  In  six  Congresses.  And 
aU  of  us  who  knew  him  as  a  friend  and 
who  warmed  to  the  glow  of  his  kind  and 
gracious  personality  are  saddened  far 
beyond  mere  words. 

John  Baldwin  made  his  name  in  the 
Congress,  and  prior  to  that  in  5  Ms  years 
of  service  In  the  UjS.  Army,  as  a  finance 
expert  of  extraordinary  proportions. 
Having  majored  In  accounting  and  fi- 
nance at  the  University  of  California, 
from  wtilch  he  was  graduated  with  hon- 
ors before  obtaining  a  law  degree  from 
the  same  institution,  he  was  well 
equipped  for  the  role  he  chose  to  play  in 
life.  As  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  World 
War  n,  he  became  EWrector  of  Training 
for  the  Army  Finance  School,  Chief  of 
the  Foreign  Fiscal  Affairs  Branch  in  the 
Office  of  Fiscal  Director  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  executive  officer  of  the 
Office  of  Fiscal  Director  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Theater.  He  was  decorated  for 
his  services. 

In  civilian  life,  Johh  Baldwin  estab- 
lished a  thriving  law  practice  In  Mar- 
tinez, Calif.,  thereby  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  local  political  organizations. 
In  1954  he  was  nominated  for  Congress 
and  elected,  and  tl.e  following  decade 
was  reelected  five  times  in  succession.  In 
the  House  ot  Representatives  he  waa 
named  to  serve  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  where  he  promptly  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  financial  wizard.  At 
his  untimely  death  during  his  51st  year, 
he  was  the  second  ranking  Republican 
member  on  the  committee,  euid  greatly 
admired  by  alL 

With  a  deep  sense  of  S4>preclatlon  and 
respect  for  this  fine  man,  I  salute  his 
name  on  this  occasion,  and  haO  him  aa 
a  person  of  great  ability  and  integrity, 


who  has  brought  honor  to  his  family,  his 
district,  and  his  country.  I  extend  my 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  wife  and  three 
daughters. 


Appeasement  Then :  Appeasement  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   FKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  25. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  some  cri- 
tics of  present  U.S.  poUcy  in  Vietnam 
propose  appeasement  of  Communist 
China  as  a  means  of  ending  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam.  They  fall  to  see  the 
very  clear  analogy  between  bowing  to 
Red  China  now  and  yielding  to  Hitler  in 
the  1930's.  A  recent  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  observed: 

This  kind  of  thinking  springs  from  stupid- 
ity or  refusal  to  face  the  faots. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AppxASXMzirr  Trdt:  Appcasxmxnt  Now 

What  could  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
critical  miscalculations  of  our  times  is  the 
appeasement  of  Communist  China  profxieed 
by  critlca  of  VS.  policy.  In  and  out  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Because  appeasement  became  a  dirty  word 
when  its  practltlonera  paved  the  way  for 
Hitler's  rise.  It  Is  the  fashion  among  those 
who  woiUd  give  In  to  Mao  Tse-tung  to  insist 
that  there  la  no  analogy  between  bowing 
obediently  to  Red  China  now  and  yielding 
to  HiUer  In  the  I930's. 

They  say  that  the  Nazis  were  bent  on  «t- 
panslon  and  conquest,  whereas  the  Chinese 
Reds  are  so  preoccupied  with  domestic  prob- 
lems that  they  can't  concern  themselves  with 
territorial  aggrandizement,  even  If  they  had 
the  oapabUlty  for  It. 

This  kind  of  thinking  springs  from  stupid- 
ity or  refusal  to  face  the  facta.  To  say  that 
a  Communist  power  Is  xinconcemed  with 
"territorial  aggrandizement"  la  to  turn  reso- 
lutely from  reality.  All  that  the  Communlsta 
want  la  the  world.  They  wUl,  Just  aa  the 
NaEls  did,  take  everything  they  think  they  i 
need,  and  that  they  can  get. 

The  Russians  would  be  surprised  to  know 
that  Red  China  seeks  no  territorial  acquisi- 
tion, in  face  of  the  fact  that  Peking  claim! 
something  like  600.000  square  miles  of  Rus- 
sian geography.  The  Tlbetaxia  would  doubt- 
less like  to  know  what  Peking's  seizure  of 
their  homeland  can  be  called  If  not  "ag- 
grandizement," and  so  would  the  Indiana 
pushed  from  their  borderland  homes  by 
Chinese  aggreesiozi. 

Red  China  tried  to  add  South  Korea  to 
tbe  Communist  terrain.  Just  as  It  is  trying  to 
add  all  of  Indochina.  It  has  sought  to  spread 
its  Influence,  with  varying  results,  wherever 
It  could  gain  a  toe-hold,  from  Indonesia  to 
Cuba.  One  of  Its  avowed  purposes  is  the 
conquest  of  Pormoea,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  Island's  anti-Communist  population. 

To  yield  piecemeal  to  this  Insatiable  mon* 
■ter.  to  surrender  to  it  and  Its  pupt>ets  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  In  the  hopes  that 
It  will  forever  be  content,  and  disturb  u> 
no  more,  la  not  Just  wishful  thinking:  It  U 
suicide. 
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Ton  Don't  Have  To  Wait  Until  1984 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Orwell  shocked  this  Naticwi  in 
1949  by  writing  the  novel.  "Nineteen 
Eighty-four."  a  chilling  look  into  the 
future. 

Now,  17  years  after  Orwell  wrote  his 
prophecy,  it  appears  some  of  the  author's 
predictions  are  becoming  a  reality. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Edward 
V.  Long,  of  Missouri,  a  great  deal  has 
come  to  light  regarding  electronic  eaves- 
dropping by  Federal  employees.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  unfolded  tales 
of  deceiving  juries  and  judges,  vrtretap- 
ping,  lockplcking,  and  outright  lying  by 
Federal  Government  employees.  He  has 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  a  dan- 
gerous trend  in  Government. 

I  place  in  the  Record  today  an  edi- 
torial concerning  Federal  snooping  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  19,  1966: 
[Prom  the  Chicago   (ni.)    Tribune, 
Mar.  19,   1965] 
You  DonT  Havx  To   Wait  Until   1984 
Senator  E.  V.  Long,  of  Missouri,  a  Demo- 
crat, unfolded  a  shocking  story  of  the  Inva- 
sion of  privacy  by  Federal  snoopers  in  his 
talk  before  the  Executive  Club  here  yester- 
day.    He  said  that  agents  In  many  branches 
Of  the  Government  are  trained  in  electronic 
eavesdropping,  wire  tapping,  and  lock  pick- 
ing, and  are  sworn  to  lie  about  It  if  they 
are  detected  or  challenged. 

Ti'i  Senator  said  that  the  constitutional 
right  to  privacy  Is  being  dangerously  and 
recklessly  ignored  and  violated,  and  asked. 
"How  long  must  Americans  tolerate  Federal 
law  enforcement  officials  who  breek  the  laws 
they  are  sworn  to  uphold?  How  long  must 
we  stand  for  agents  who  deceive  a  UJ3.  at- 
torney, deceive  a  Federal  ]\iry,  and  deceive 
a  Federal  Judge,  as  we  found  they  are  doing 
In  San  Francisco?" 

Senator  Lono  Is  chairman  of  a  subcom- 
mittee investigating  such  Illegal  operatlona 
of  Federal  agents.  The  Inquiry  has  dlscloeed 
the  use  of  such  Ingenious  devices  as  a  mar- 
tini dive  containing  a  tiny  transmitter; 
electronic  listening  devices  which  can  pick 
tip  voices  at  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  yards, 
and  standard  (but  imlawful)  telephone  tapa! 
In  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Long  said,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  haa  placed  "bugs"  In 
pubUc  telephone*  over  a  wide  area.  It  runs 
a  snooping  school  and  as  graduation  preeents 
hands  out  a  set  of  lock  picks.  The  Federal 
Narcotics  Bureau,  the  Senator  said,  regularly 
employs  wiretaps.  Its  agents  are  expected 
to  lie  under  oath  about  their  actlviUes,  and 
revenue  agents  called  as  witnesses  In  tax 
cases  testify  under  a  similar  Injimctlon,  on 
pain  of  dismissal  if  they  tell  the  truth. 

Federal  agento  are  so  enthusiastic  over 
their  methods  of  surveUlance  and  detection, 
the  Senator  said,  that  they  are  exporting 
thetr  equipment  and  training  to  fweign 
governments.  Mr.  Long  said  that  a  foreign 
aid  official  was  Ignorant  that  his  subordi- 
nates had  trained  aid  redents  in  wire  tap- 
ping and  electronic  snooping,  the  equipment 
lor  which  WB«  given  away  free. 

"Big  Brotherism,"  he  said,  "la  spreading 
■round  the  world  quickly  enough  without 
our  speeding  It  up." 
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Readers  of  George  Orwell's  chilling  proph- 
ecy, "Nineteen  Eighty-Four,"  know  that  a 
total  tyranny  requires  constant  surveUlance 
of  the  subject  herd  in  order  to  enforce  dis- 
cipline through  terror.  In  everyone's  Uvlng 
qiiarters  there  was  a  telescreen  which  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  simiiltaneously.  Any 
sound  that  the  slave-citizen  made  would  be 
picked  up,  and  as  long  as  he  remained  with- 
in the  field  of  vision,  he  could  be  seen  as 
well  as  heard. 

The  slogan  of  the  master -state  was,  "Big 
Brother  Is  Watching  You."  That  watch  was 
perpetual,  as  long  as  life  lasted,  and  the  only 
possible  freedom  was  death. 

When  OrweU  wrote  in  1949,  he  tho\ight  It 
might  take  35  years — untU  1984 — ^for  the  all- 
encompassing  totalitarian  deepKitlsm  to 
achieve  full  sway.  Of  course,  tyranny  had 
become  firmly  rooted  In  Russia.  In  the  east- 
em  European  Communist  satellites,  and  In 
Red  China.  It  had  imposed  Itself  on  Ger- 
many in  Hitler's  time  and  in  Italy  in  the  days 
of  Mussolini.  It  has  risen  since  in  Commu- 
nist Cuba,  and  authoritarianism  Is  Installed 
In  much  of  Africa. 

We  might  have  fancied  that  the  United 
States  would  be  exempt  from  these  fever- 
ish fantasies,  but  we  are  on  our  way.  Noth- 
ing ought  to  concern  citizens  more  than  the 
fact  that  their  Ubertles  are  already  under 
attack  through  surreptitious  and  insidious 
Invasions  of  privacy  by  faithleee  agents  of  a 
government  sui^>osed  to  serve  them. 


Byelorassian  Independence 


Greek  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATKS 

Friday.  March  25. 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
March  25,  marks  the  145th  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence.  On  this  day  in 
the  year  of  1921  the  Archbishop  of  Patraa 
unfurled  the  national  flag  of  Greece  and 
the  revolution  against  rule  by  the  Otto- 
man empire. 

The  independence  of  Greece  is  one  of 
the  most  glorious  events  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  flght  for  freedom  by  the 
Greek  people  attracted  the  support  of 
many  outstanding  world  personalities 
and  we  all  remember  the  glorious  efforts 
in  this  endeavor  of  the  great  poet.  Lord 
Byron. 

It  took  8  years  of  hard  fighting  to  re- 
gain the  poUtical  Independence  of  Greece. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  which  Greeks  cheerfully 
made  for  the  attainment  of  their  most 
cherished  ideal— the  ideal  which  has  been 
the  base  of  Western  civilization — ^free- 
dom. Today  Greece  stands  as  a  fortress 
of  freedom  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
stands  as  true  and  staunch  ally  In  the 
continuing  struggle  for  self-determina- 
tion throughout  the  world. 

Here  in  our  own  country  the  Gredc 
American  community  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  our  ciilture,  to  our  econ- 
omy and  our  democratic  spirit  On  a 
day  such  as  this  it  is  a  great  privilege 
to  join  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
and  with  all  of  our  Americans  of  Hellenic 
origin  In  observing  March  25  as  Greek 
Independence  Day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or   CONNECnCDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15.  1966 
Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  people 
proclaimed  their  independence  and  or- 
ganized a  democratic  republic.  The 
emergence  of  this  people  as  an  ethnic 
entity  dates  back  to  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries,  and  as  a  political  entity  to  the 
11th  century.  From  the  11th  century 
until  now.  the  Byelorussians  have  sought 
to  achieve  national  Independence.  They 
have  endured  persecution,  terror,  and 
murder,  political  division,  repressirai  of 
their  cultural  institutions,  exile,  and  re- 
peated OMiquest.  Yet  the  flame  of  this 
nationalism  has  not  been  quenched 
throughout  eight  and  a  half  centuries. 

The  brightest  hope  in  modern  times 
for  emergence  of  an  Independent  Byelo- 
russian nation  came  with  the  1918  effort 
to  establish  a  national  Byelorussian  gov- 
ernment representing  minorities  and 
guaranteeing  basic  social  forms,  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  and  providing 
protection  against  arbitrary  and  imwar- 
ranted  search  and  seizure  and  other  au- 
thoritarian excesses  which  characterize 
the  tyranny  tb  which  the  Byelorussians 
have  been  subjected  so  often.  The  Bol- 
sheviks, already  in  power  In  Russia, 
strongly  opposed  Byelorussian  autonomy, 
and  Josef  Stalin  attempted  to  crush  the 
Independence  movement  but  was  unable 
to  obliterate  the  nationalist  fervor. 

After  declaring  their  Independence  on 
March  25,  1918,  the  Byelorussian  nation 
was  given  de  jure  recognition  by  over  a 
dozen  foreign  states.  However,  the  peace 
treaty  between  Germany  and  the  Bolshe- 
vik Russians  at  Brest-Lltovsk  led  to  the 
occupation  of  three-fourths  of  the  Byel- 
orussian territory,  first  by  the  Germans, 
and  then  by  the  Russians  after  German 
withdrawal. 

The  tangled  and  fast-moving  events 
of  post  World  War  I.  as  the  peace  treaties 
were  signed  and  national  borders  were 
adjusted,  led  to  partition  of  Byelorussia 
by  Poland  and  Russia  in  1921.  Appeals 
for  aid  from  outside  nations  during  an 
uprising  by  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  against  the  Russians  in  1920 
had  been  ignored. 

FoUowing  the  1921  agreements,  both 
Poland  and  Russia  Initially  allowed  con- 
siderable cultural  freedom  and  local  In- 
dependence for  Byelorussians.  How- 
ever, these  freedoms  were  repressed  dras- 
tically in  Poland  in  1926-27.  and,  in  a 
radical  shift  in  Russian  policy,  were 
ruthlessly  crushed  in  a  campaign  of 
terror  and  betrayal  in  1928.  The  events 
of  World  War  U.  although  offering  tem- 
porary hope  to  the  Byelorussians,  did  not 
result  in  any  improvement  in  Byelorus- 
sian autonomy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  March  25th  Is  being  cele- 
brated by  Byelorussians  throughout  the 
free  world  as  a  symbol  of  their  national 
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aspirations.  The  tenacity  and  loyalty 
of  Byelorussians  in  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional autonomy  is  an  impressive  display 
of  human  persistence  and  commitment 
to  the  cause  of  individual  freedom.  We 
deplore  the  repeated  Imposition  of  tyr- 
anny on  the  Byelorussians,  and  we  sa- 
lute th^r  valiant  and  continuing  efforta 
to  achieve  nationhood  for  their  people. 


A  Veteran  at  tiM  Woodbine  Nursinf  and 
ConTilescent  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOtlSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadat.  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RzcoRO  a  letter  which  highly  com- 
mends the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
a  private  nursing  home  facility,  the 
Woodbine  Nursing  and  Convalescent 
Center  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  for  their  close 
cooperation  and  concern  for  the  comfort 
and  care  of  one  ctf  our  Nation's  World 
War  I  veterans. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  at  a 
time  when  the  responsibilties  of  both 
government  agencies  and  private  enter- 
prise are  steadily  increasing  with  regard 
to  the  111  and  the  aged,  our  traditional 
concern  for  an  Individual's  happiness  and 
welfare  is  still  our  prime  objective. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer,  concern- 
ing Mr.  Robert  Storey,  is  herewith  set 
forth. 

AixxAMomu.  Va., 

Maroli  17.  l»ti. 
Hon.  CoMPTOK  I.  Whitx.  Jr, 
Conip^at  of  tA«  United  States, 
Boute  of  Representatives, 
Wath.in0on,  D.C. 

OXAB  CoNGsasaMAir  Warrx:  In  this  age  of 
rockets,  miselles,  nati  speeJ.  when  f&r  too  few 
can  do  mora  th&n  complain  about  erery- 
thing  from  tb«  piioe  of  soup  to  the  way  tb« 
war  la  going  In  Vletnanx  let  me  take  Ju«t 
a  few  mlnutea  of  your  time  to  ezpreas  my 
■Inoere  thanka  on  behalf  of  my  late,  dear 
friend.  Mr.  Robert  Storey,  a  Veteran  of  World 
War  I. 

Thanks  for  ycnir  efforts  In  Interceding  on 
his  behalf  tn  Ifovember  of  1966.  affording  his 
quick  entry  Into  a  nursing  home.  As  this 
was  a  struggle  on  my  part  for  almost  a  year. 
Dr.  T.  J.  Ready,  and  his  staff,  at  the  V3. 
Veterans'  Hospital.  Washington.  D.C.  were 
very  helpful  to  ICr.  Storey,  and  myself. 

I  dont  believe  you  could  get  better  medical 
attention  anywhere  than  the  VS.  Veterans 
Hospital.  Mr.  Storey  was  transferred  in 
January  of  19W  at  Oovernment  expense,  to 
Woodbine  Nursing  Home  on  King  Street  In 
Alexandria.  Va.  A  rery  nice  place  of  rare 
beauty  with  outstanding  fadliues  to  care  for 
our  aged  veterans  The  staff  at  WoodMne 
are  to  be  oonunended.  They  take  excellent 
care  of  all  who  enter,  regardless  of  raoe, 
coioe,  or  creed,  mllllooalre  or  pauper.  All  can 
expect  and  receive  the  same  excellent  care. 

Woodbine  is  only  6  minutes'  drive  from  my 
home,  so  I  could  rlalt  Mr.  Storey  often.  The 
loeatton  of  the  home  was  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Johnaon.  a  social  wtwksr  at  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hoapttal.  at  Mr  Storey's  re- 
quest, eo  that  he  could  be  near  my  home. 
I  think  the  Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  social 
worker  staff  was  very  nice  and  miut  surely 
bare  fone  to  great  lengths   to   honor  Mr. 


Storey's  request  this  way.  So  you  see,  Mr. 
WHmt,  why  I  am  certain  that  the  last  3 
months  of  Mr.  Storey's  life  were  spent  in  a 
measure  of  happiness,  thanks  in  many  ways 
to  a  great  and  untiring  Individual  like  yoxu-- 
selT.  May  the  good  Lord  bless  you  and  His 
light  shine  on  you  and  lead  your  footsteps 
the  rest  of  the  days  of  your  long  life. 

As  I  write  this  letter.  I  swell  with  pride  to 
think  that  I.  too.  am  part  of  a  country  where 
those  who  have  served  her  can  be  sure  they 
will  never  be  turned  away  cold  or  hungry,  or 
wanting  medical  attention,  regari  jss  of 
their  rank,  or  station  In  life,  with  unselfish 
lawmakers  and  representatives  like  yourself 
tending  to  the  affairs  of  the  veterans  of  this 
great  country.  We  should  never  have  any 
worry  or  mlsglvlnga  about  our  rights  being 
guarded. 

We  buried  Mr.  Storey,  aged  71  years.  In 
grave  No.  1863,  section  34,  ArUngton  National 
Cemetery  at  8:30  a.m..  March  11.  lt>66.  no  he 
may  rest  forever  with  those  who  also  served 
and  those  whom  we  shall  never  forget.  The 
VS.  Marine  Corps,  who  oversaw  the  services 
at  graveslte  were  perfect  beyond  description. 
The  three  gun  salute,  then  tape,  and  a  final 
farewell  to  an  old  friend. 

There  Is  no  other  country  In  the  world 
where  a  humble  Individual  can  go  to  bis  final 
rest  with  the  same  treatment  as  if  he  were 
an  admiral  or  general.  For  I.  too,  one  day 
shall  pass  this  way. 

I  wlU  say  thanks  again.  Mr.  WRrrs,  for 
helping  to  make  Mr.  Storey's  final  days  on 
this  earth  happy  and  pleasant. 

I  remain  always. 
Your  friend. 

R.  L.  Wilkinson. 


Anniyertary  of  Byelomstian 
Independeace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 

Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVK3 

Tuesday,  March  1. 1966 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
March  25,  we  mark  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  proclamatioD  of  Byelorussifm  In- 
dependence. It  Is  significant  that  ao 
many  Members  of  this  body  should  oom- 
memorate  a  holiday  which  might  seem 
to  some  to  have  very  little  to  do  with 
the  United  States. 

However,  tn  its  way,  March  25,  1918, 
Is  as  important  a  date  as  any  that  we 
celebrate  in  this  country,  for  that  day 
so  many  years  ago  the  people  of  Byelo- 
russia declared  their  Independence  and 
established  a  Republic  separate  and 
apart  from  the  Bolsheviks  who  had  seized 
control  of  czarist  Russia.  For  but  a  few 
short  months,  the  Republic  of  Byelo- 
russia prospered  and  then  the  Red  army 
swept  acrass  its  plains  and  forests  and 
oonimunism  clamped  its  iron  hand  on  the 
pec^le. 

To  this  day,  communism  rules  Byelo- 
russia and  to  this  day  the  people  erf  Byel- 
orussia refuse  to  submit,  insisting  that 
some  day.  cwie  day.  they  shall  be  free 
again.  March  25, 1918,  Is  a  symbol,  then, 
of  man's  indomitable  spirt  and  thirst 
for  freedom.  I  salute  the  spirit  and 
symbol  of  the  people  of  Byelorussia  and 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  asstiring  them 
that  their  example  is  a  shining  example 
In  a  world  too  often  dulled  by  compromise 
and  accommodation  with  the  enemy. 


The  Union  Pacific  Benefits  Wyoming 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCAUO 

OF   WTOMINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  9, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  pleasant  chores  as  Wyoming's  Con- 
gressman is  to  constantly  alert  leaders  of 
Industry  to  the  tremendous  potential  of 
my  State  and  her  sister  States  of  the 
Intermoimtain  West. 

In  this  effort,  there  are  many  valued 
allies,  among  them  the  officials  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  New  York 
Times  recently  carried  an  article  which 
outlines  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edd  Bailey, 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Godfrey.  These  men 
are  both  closely  Identified  with  Wyoming. 
Mr.  Bailey  as  a  native  of  Cheyenne,  and 
Mr.  Godfrey,  whose  wife,  the  former  Ann 
Kershisnlk.  Is  a  former  resident  of  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.  Rock  Springs  is  where  I 
was  bom  and  raised;  Cheyenne  is  my 
home. 

In  addition  to  providing  impressive 
examples  of  the  Union  Pacific's  efforts 
to  bring  Industry  to  the  West,  the  New 
York  Times  article  la  of  merit  for  its 
succinct  summary  of  the  attractions  of 
the  West.    Mr.  Godfrey  notes: 

Large  \irban  areas  simply  cannot  add  to 
plants  since  the  land  ajotning  their  present 
factory  la  tremendovialy  expensive.  Then, 
too.  ever  since  World  War  n  there  has  been 
a  preference  for  decentrallzatloa  with  a 
search  for  sites  that  oan  serve  specific 
markets,  provide  water,  labor,  materials,  and 
transportaUon.  Here  In  the  West,  there's 
still  choice  land — and  not  tremendously 
expensive. 

I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  all  industrialists  with  a 
mind  to  profitable  expansion  to  the 
abundant  potential  of  the  West.  TTie 
New  York  Times  article  of  March  6 
follows: 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmeo] 
Union  Pacific  Uses  Spbcial  Cai  To  Attkact 

INDUSTKT  TO  ITS  ABKA 

Salt  Lakx  Cttt. — Down  at  the  Union  Pa- 
cific depot,  the  odor  of  charcoal -broiled 
steaks  wafted  from  the  exhaxiat  stack  of 
"Tjuslness  car  No.  114.  In  the  elegant 
meticulously  maintained  dining  room  of  the 
yellow  gray  and  red  private  car  on  the  depot 
siding,  railroader  John  W.  Godfrey,  looking 
Madison  Avenue-Uh  by  virtue  of  his  gray 
flannel  suit,  trim  mustache  and  heavy- 
rimmed  spectacles,  was  "selling"  a  Utah  In- 
dustrial site  to  a  bevy  of  eastern  manufac- 
turers In  a  setting  any  advertising  man  might 
envy. 

While  a  white-Jacketed  waiter  unobtru- 
sively served  steaks,  salads  and  an  after- 
luncheon  drink,  the  visiting  Industrialists 
peered  through  gently  falling  snow  as  a 
switch  engine  trundled  them  past  the  track- 
side  prop)erty  they  had  come  west  to  Inspect. 
Mr.  Godfrey  spread  the  necessary  maps  be- 
fore them  and  gave  assurances  that  the 
acreage  In  view  was  properly  zoned  for  in- 
dustry and  "developed  with  paved  public 
streets  having  water,  gas,  electric  power,  and 
sanitary  sewers  available." 

In  recent  months,  car  No.  114  and  the 
busy  Mr.  Godfrey  have  been  seen — and 
visited  by  Industrial  site  seekers — at  Denver, 
Las  Vegas,  Spokane  and  Los  Angeles  as  well 
as  Salt  Lake  City,  plus  far  smaller  ccxnmu- 
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nltles  such  as  Morgan,  Utah;  Green  River, 
Wyo..  and  Greeley,  Colo.  The  car's  mileage 
log  is  one  tlpoS  to  the  new  emphasis  the 
Union  Pacific  is  placing  on  Iiu-lng  new  In- 
dustry to  its  rails.  Mr.  Godfrey's  title  Is 
another. 

A  NEW  POST 

Long  the  district  engineer  for  the  road's 
south-central  district  he  was  named,  less 
than  a  year  ago,  to  the  new  post  of  assistant 
to  the  president  for  Industrial  relations. 
Discussing  Mr.  Godfrey's  appointment  re- 
cenUy.  Edd  H.  Bailey,  president,  said,  "We 
wish  to  stimulate  our  Industrial  develop- 
ment program,  coordinate  and  expand  the 
efforts  of  several  departments  concerned,  and 
to  meet  the  complex  requirements  of  indus- 
try." 

Although  412  new  industries  located  on- 
line in  the  2  years  before  he  took  on  his  new 
assignment,  the  railroad's  top  lnd\istry 
seeker  "expects  to  better  that  record."  He 
and  Mr.  Bailey,  along  with  "site  salesmen"  all 
along  the  lines  of  the  big  carrier,  feel  they 
have  a  considerable  number  of  "plus  factors 
riding  with  us." 

Mr.  Godfrey  puts  It  this  way:  "There's  a 
definite  surge  of  Industry  westward,  to  com- 
munities where  there  Is  open  space  for  ex- 
pansion. We've  encountered  companies  in 
such  cities  as  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  that 
simply  cannot  add  to  plant  since  the  land 
adjoining  their  present  factory  is  tremen- 
dously expensive.  Then.  too.  ever  since 
World  War  n  there  has  been  a  preference 
for  decentralization,  with  a  search  for  sites 
that  can  serve  specific  markets,  provide  wa- 
ter, labor,  materials,  and  transportation. 
Here  in  the  West  there's  still  choice  land — 
and  not  tremendoiisly  expensive. 

HOW    BE    FUNCTIONS 

How  does  Mr.  Godfrey  fxinctlon?     He  said: 

"Yesterday  the  Omaha  office  put  through 
a  call  to  my  car  here  at  Salt  I^ke  City,  a 
man  phoning  from  an  Eastern  State  want- 
ing comparative  studies  of  costs  of  produc- 
ing and  shipping  his  products  In  Western 
States.  We  told  him  we  would  Immediately 
provide  statistics  on  labor,  marketing,  and 
resources,  focused  on  the  special  problems 
of  his  Indiistry.  Here  In  Utah  I  called  In 
our  statewide  Industry  expert,  Claude  Sum- 
merhays.  We  also  bundled  In  facte  provided 
by  the  University  of  Utah,  the  State  Indus- 
trial conunisslon  and  the  publisher  of  the 
local  newspaper.  At  the  same  time  we  did 
the  same  for  this  prospect  In  five  other 
States  where  conditions  might  meet  hla 
needs." 

One  of  Mr.  Godfrey's  duties  is  to  cooperate 
with  chambers  of  commerce,  State  indus- 
trial commissions,  local  industrial  parks,  and 
banks  "without  selling  too  hard,  and  with- 
out getting  involved  In  Interstate  ot  inter- 
city warfare  for  a  specific  mdustry." 

Indications  are  that  the  soft-seU,  tender- 
steak  approach  Is  successful,  with  both  large 
and  small  industries. 


Mailing   Privileges    of   Members   of   the 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  will  refer  again 


to  that  language  about  which  he  has 
spoken,  he  will  see  that  the  main  thrust 
of  the  bill  Is  to  serve  the  servicemen 
overseas.  That  Is  the  main  thrust,  and 
that  <s  what  the  Post  Office  Department 
Is  supposed  to  do  and.  as  well,  they  are 
supposed  to  divide  the  mall  as  best  they 
can.  But  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
is  to  serve  these  servicemen  overseas. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
provide  the  benefits  of  faster  and  more 
efficient  and  less  expensive  mall  service 
to  our  servicemen  stationed  overseas. 
This  bill  before  the  House  attacks  what 
Is  probably  the  most  universal  and 
chronic  complaint  of  servicemen  over- 
seas— the  long  delays  In  mall  service  be- 
tween them  and  their  families  and 
friends  back  home. 

I  have  discussed  this  problem  in  Eu- 
rope. I  was  in  company  with  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Morrison]  on  that 
trip  to  Europe  last  fall.  We  talked  with 
General  Lemnltzer,  supreme  allied  com- 
mander, Europe,  who  said  tliat  In  his 
considered  opinion  the  one  single  thing 
that  would  boost  and  maintain  the  mo- 
rale of  troops  stationed  overseas  would  be 
fsister  communication  between  them  and 
their  homes.  *" 

This  legislation  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  our  committee. 
This  year's  legislation  is  an  extension  of 
the  committee's  action  last  year  In  pro- 
viding airlift  of  certain  mail  to  service- 
men In  combat  areas. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 


Housing  Problems  and  Human  Prob- 
lems— Speech  Before  National  Mossing 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    UIBSOUai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  last 
night  to  Join  with  our  colleague  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Chahlbs  L. 
Wkltner,  and  two  outstanding  UJ3.  Sen- 
ators who  formerly  served  In  the  House, 
Senators  Margaret  Chask  Smith  and  Lkk 
Metcalf,  In  a  panel  of  the^  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Houslhg  Conference. 

I  have  received  many  comments  from 
housing  and  redevelopmeijt  experts  who 
attended  the  meeting  on  some  of  the 
statements  I  made-br^my  talk,  and  I 
therefore  believe  it  will  be  of  sufficient 
general  Interest  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  be  placed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  discussed  not 
only  the  problems  of  rehousing  the  peo- 
ple In  our  slum  areas  but  also  the  prob- 
lems of  building  human  values  to  go  with 
the  higher  real  estate  values.  We  are 
already  engaged  In  St.  Louis  in  a  project 
to  try  to  renew  the  lives  of  those  on  pub- 
lic assistance  or  In  need  of  special  help, 


by  providing  training  in  new  job  oppor- 
tunities, particularly  for  the  mother  on 
aid  to  dependent  children  whose  young- 
sters are  old  enough  to  spend  most  of  the 
day  in  school  This  Is  one  of  the  Issues 
I  discussed. 

My  statement  l)efore  the  National 
Housing  Conference  is  as  follows : 
Address  of  Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Demo- 
CBAT,  OF  Missouri,  Before  the  35th  An- 
nual Convention  op  the  National  Hous- 
ing Conference,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C,  Sundat  NIght.  March 
20,  1966 

It  Is  always  a  pleasxire  for  me  to  attend  and 
participate  In  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  because  so  much  of  my 
time  and  effort  as  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  legislation  in  which 
this  organization  and  its  members  are  vitally 
Interested.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me 
to  be  here  tonight  on  the  same  program  with 
a  young  colleague  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  whose  p>oUtical  hori- 
zons, I  am  sure,  are  unlimited,  on  the  basis 
of  outstanding  performance  already,  and 
also  to  Join  with  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished alumni  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives now  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

My  coUeague,  Congressman  Charles  Lono- 
BTREBT  Wkltner,  of  Georgia,  gave  the  House 
one  of  Its  most  memorable  moments  of  high 
drama  during  my  whole  14  years  there  when 
he  went  to  the  well  of  the  House  In  1964  to 
announce  that  he  would  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Civil  Rights  biU,  and.  In 
a  short  but  truly  eloquent  speech,  explained 
why.  He  has  done  many  fine  things  since 
then,  but  that  moment  In  hla  career  will 
stand  out  for  most  of  us  no  matter  to  what 
heights  he  may  rise.  He  Is  a  man  of  courage. 
Senator  Metcalf,  of  Montana,  was  a  first- 
rank  leader  In  the  House,  serving  on  our  most 
Important  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  before  he  followed  another 
Montanan  from  the  House  to  the  Senate, 
Majority  Leader  Mxkx  Mansfield.  Those  of 
us  who  served  with  Lkx  Metcalf  In  the  House 
will  always  remember  his  parliamentary  skill 
and  his  courage,  too. 

Courage  also  dUtingulshes  the  political 
career  of  Senator  Margaret  Chase  SurrH, 
and  it  la  a  delight  to  share  this  platform 
with  tier.  I  remember  a  cartoon  I  saw  a  long 
time  ago,  back  In  the  forties,  showing  a 
newly  elected  male  Senator  wrapping  a 
Roman  toga  about  his  shoulders  and  picking 
up  his  suitcase  to  go  from  the  House  of 
RepreeentaUves  to  the  Senate,  meanwhile 
waving  a  farewril  to  some  of  the  three-name 
glamorous  women  then  serving  In  the 
House — ^Marcartt  Chase  Sioth,  C3are  Boothe 
Luce,  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  and,  I  think, 
EmUy  Taft  Douglas — and  saying  "Sorry  girls, 
but  woman's  place  Is  In  the  House."  Well, 
as  we  all  know,  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas  was 
Nlx-ed  in  her  try;  Emily  Taft  Douglas  never 
tried  for  herself  b«t  helped  elect  her  hus- 
band to  the  Senate  instead;  while  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  made  It  agayne,  and  agayne 
and  agayne,  as  FDR  would  have  said  it,  and 
every  woman  In  public  life  is  proud  of  what 
she  has  accomplished.  She  certainly  proved 
the  validity  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  by  reason  of  sex 
In  employment,  for  no  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  more  consclentloxis,  or,  tn  fact,  has 
as  good  a  record  as  she  does  for  attendance 
and  faithfulness  to  duty. 

Thus  woman's  place  Is  both  In  and  out  of 
the  House:  woman's  place  I  am  happy  to  add, 
however.  Is  very  much  In  housing,  as  Marie 
McOuire  has  demonstrated,  and  as  many 
other  women  active  In  this  field  have  also 
shown,  and  as  our  presence  here  tonight  at- 
tests I  am  wondeilng  If  any  women  were 
engaged  tn  the  General  Accounting  Office 
study  of  the  alleged  extravagance  of  having 
balconlee  attached  to  public  housing  units. 
As  I  think  all  of  you  know,  I  would  prefer 
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to  se«  public  houalnc  units  Intended  for 
famUlM  wltb  ebUdrwi  buUt  cIom  to  tbm 
ground — I  ahuddw  at  th«  blgh-rlMa — but  If 
you  have  to  build  th«m  at  all  for  famlUe* 
with  cblldren.  then  a  balcony  la  no  extrava- 
gance at  all  If  It  can  be  Included  within  the 
limitation  Imposed  on  public  bousing  xinlt 
costs.  I'm  lure  It  da«ao't  take  a  wotn&n  to 
recognize  the  Talldlty  at  this  point,  but  I'm 
sure  that  any  OAO  panel  which  studied  the 
Issue  would  have  dlSculty  reaching  any  other 
decision  if  a  woman,  or  some  women,  were 
helping  to  make  the  judgment. 

"Hm  Housing  9uboacmnlttee  of  tb«  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has  been 
engage^  since  late  February  in  dally  hearings 
on  new  hoiialng  leglslatton.  and  we  still  have 
a  week  to  go.  Tour  prssldent,  Nathaniel  S. 
Keith,  appeared  cm  Uarch  B,  and  made  an 
excellent  witness,  as  always,  even  If  he  did 
startls  us  a  Mt  by  suggescing  that  the  entire 
$3  faUKon  •800  million  called  for  in  the  pro- 
posed dMnonstratlon  dtles  program  should 
be  authorized  to  bs  made  avallatrie  lmme<lt- 
ately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
at  one  fsB  swoop.    TtMt  Is  quite  a  fell  swoop. 

Nevertheless.  It  Is  clear  to  all  of  us  serving 
on  the  subcommlttss  ttMtt  the  progr&ms  en- 
visioned under  the  Demonstration  Cities  Act 
are  going  to  take  a  lot  of  money  In  order  to 
make  a  dent  In  the  problems  ot  our  cities. 
Preitendlng  that  this  is  going  to  be  Just  some 
kind  <3t  small-scale  pUoC  project  to  cost  a 
few  dollars  here  or  there  would  be  completely 
unrealistic.  Of  course,  considering  how  our 
gross  national  product  has  leaped  and  soared 
In  recant  yean,  It  la  obrlouB  that  our  eoon- 
omy  can  withstand  tremendous  additional 
demands  for  those  public  serrlces  which  are. 
in  effect,  self-liquidating  or  which  contribute 
to  Tartber  econoailc  streng:th.  but  this  la 
always  dlfflcult  to  get  across. 

ITie  original  Urban  Renewal  Act.  bade  In 
IM0,  was  held  up  to  scorn  as  a  b\xlget-bust«r 
and  economy-wrecker,  and  yet  look  at  what 
tt  has  accomplished  for  the  economy  of  this 
Nation.  If  any  of  you  want  sc«ne  mora 
dramatic  Illustrations  ot  that  than  you  may 
And  In  your  own  cities  cw  In  the  surrounding 
areas,  coma  to  St.  Louis  and  see  what  has 
been  done  there.  We  were  not  a  dying  city 
when  o\ir  renewal  began,  but  we  were  limp- 
ing pretty  badly  in  many  respects.  Using 
a  map  of  the  United  States  as  a  dart  board, 
you  oould  hit  almost  any  major  olty  or  any 
on«  of  hundreds  of  noaller  communities 
with  a  dart  thrown  at  random  and  find  other 
illustrations  of  this  same  wonderful  phenom- 
enon. 

But  problems  remain,  and  multiply.  We 
have  not — not  any  oC  us — reached  Utopia  In 
urban  linng.  If  the  traffic  doeent  kill  ui, 
or  th«  air  pollution  strangle  us.  or  the  pd- 
tirted  water  ptoUon  us.  or  the  garbage  engulf 
OS,  or  the  slums  break  our  hearts,  rampant 
crime  always  offara  us  other  pathways  to 
violent  death. 

When  we  hid  our  aliuns  away  In  shanty- 
towns  and  ghettoes,  the  so-called  respectable 
elements  at  ths  conununtty  oould  breathe 
easy  and  pay  UtUe  attentton  to  the  misery 
In  countless  slum  homes  where  parents 
might  be  trying  with  all  of  their  strength 
and  cunning  to  make  a  warm  and  decent 
home  for  the  children.  Now,  however,  ths 
once  hidden  slums  are  visible  throughout  our" 
cities,  because  we  were  never  able  over  the 
years  since  1937  to  c*tch  up  with  the  need 
for  adequate  housing  in  a  greatly  expanding 
urban  population.  We  can  see  them,  we 
can  smell  them,  and  each  time  we  do  we  can 
recognlae  how  far  we  have  fallen  behind 
In  solving  our  housing  problems. 

Let  me  make  tt  abundantly  clear,  how- 
ever: what  we  did  do  and  what  we  are  do- 
ing In  the  bousing  field  has  not  t>een  wasted 
effort.  Without  tboss  efforts  of  the  past 
three  decades,  our  oittes  today  would  be  un- 
Inhabftable.  Bnt  w«*ve  got  a  long  way  to 
go  to  make  them  pleasant,  happy  places  In 
which  tOtUva.    And  ws  have  no  oholoa  but 


to  try — and  that  means  to  continue  to  ex- 
periment with  new  Ideas  and  new  concepts. 

But  while  we  use  bricks  and  mortar  and 
cement  In  new  ways,  or  In  Improvements 
on  old  techniques,  we  still  require  a  mam- 
moth attack  on  human  apathy — we  have 
got  to  renew  people  as  well  as  buildings  and 
neighborhoods. 

We  all  say  that,  and  I'm  sure  we  all  agree 
with  that  and-^naean  it,  but  our  progress 
in  carrying  It  out  U  terribly  discouraging. 
The  demonstration  cities  program  would  cer- 
tainly help  to  dramatize  the  attack,  by  pro- 
viding a  more  coordinated  strategy  against 
want  and  deprivation  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity and  neglect  of  opportunity,  and  ig- 
norance of  opportunity,  but  even  without 
that  far-reaching  legislation,  look  at  all  the 
tools  we  already  have  that  we  have  been  using 
with  too  little  Imagination  or  commitment. 
We  have  permitted  people  to  wallow  in  mis- 
ery when  a  little  guidance,  or  a  little  push — 
or  some  tough-talking  insistence  on  opening 
their  eyes  to  the  opportunities  around  them 
could  help  perform  miracles  of  self-help. 

I  am  aware  that  the  officials  who  run  pub- 
lic housing  projects  have  their  hands  full 
with  all  sorts  of  problems — leaky  faucets, 
trash  in  the  entranceways,  vandalism,  miss- 
ing light  bulbs  In  the  corridors,  Saturday 
night  obstreperousness.  and  so  on — and 
probably  there  arent'  enough  hours  In  the 
day  to  do  all  of  these  chores  and  still  be 
educational  guidance  counselor,  social  work- 
er, home  economics  demonstration  agent, 
after-class  elementary  or  high  school  tutor, 
recreation  leader,  college  counselor,  marriage 
counselor,  etc.,  etc.  But  there  are  resources 
of  that  nature  In  the  community.  If  the 
people  who  need  them  are  made  aware  of  the 
services  available  to  them  and  how  to  obtain 
them,  and — particularly — are  encouraged  to 
want  them. 

We  have  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing; we  have  adult  education;  we  have  voca- 
tional rehabilitation;  we  have  the  Land- 
Grant  College  Extension  Service;  we  have  all 
of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  war  on  poverty; 
we  have  the  vlslUng  nurse  service,  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  the  free  inoculation  of  children 
against  the  crippling  diseases,  ths  multitude 
of  new  educational  programs.  Are  we  mak- 
ing sure  that  every  problem  family  we  touch 
during  our  day's  work — and  some  of  us  touch 
a  lot  of  them — is  guided  to  take  advantage  of 
the  advantages  of  living  In  an  American  city 
in  the  1980's7 

I  know  that  In  my  case,  a  nuijor  share  of 
my  time  each  day — every  day — is  spent  an- 
swering letters  from  people  with  problems 
who  are  bewildered  about  their  problems  and 
unable  to  solve  them  and  unaware,  in  most 
Instances,  of  the  existence  of  help  available 
to  them,  whether  It  be  In  food  stamps,  wel- 
fare, disability  benefits,  arUflcial  Umbo, 
training  or  retraining,  scholarships,  loans, 
hospitalization,  credit  advice — you  name  the 
program.  Federal,  State  or  local,  public  or 
private,  which  can  help  people  and  I  am 
Involved  In  It  as  a  regular  thing,  directing 
people  who  need  help  to  the  help  available 
to  them.  The  war  on  poverty  program  was 
set  up  to  do  many  of  these  same  things,  but 
no  matter  how  much  appears  in  the  news- 
papers or  on  radio  or  television  about  the 
agencies   available   and   the   help   they   can 

give,    countless    people    Just    dont    know 

dont  get  the  word.  Many  of  them  must  be 
taken  by  the  hand  and  half  pushed,  half 
dragged  and  continuously  reassured  and  en- 
couraged to  seek  help.  How  much  of  this 
do  your  people  doT  Do  you  feel  It  is  enough? 
The  parents  in  some  families  may  not  al- 
ways be  the  best  material  in  the  world  to 
work  with  on  the  family's  upgrading,  but  If 
there  La  any  chance  at  all  of  reaching  the 
Mds  to  encourage  them  to  try  to  make  their 
way.  It's  worth  it. 

In  this  day  and  age.  In  an  economy  ex- 
panding so  fast  ws  are  being  told  In  some 
quarters  that  It  may  ba  "overheating,"  and 


with  unemployment  low  enough  to  worry 
some  experts  that  we  may  run  out  of  man- 
power, I  think  we  have  to  get  a  UtUe  tougher 
about  redirecting  some  of  our  welfare  atti- 
tudes. You  don't  dump  people  out  to  sink 
or  swim,  for  those  •«rtio  are  career  dependents 
upon  the  public  charge  will  only  sink — and 
be  heavier  financial  burdens  on  the  public 
as  a  result.  But  once  the  children  are  all 
old  enough  to  be  In  school  most  of  the 
day.  the  mother  who  has  been  scraping  out 
a  disastrously  inadequate  living  on  aid  to 
dependent  children  should  be  shaken  up 
enough  by  someone  in  authority  to  want  to 
work  and  to  learn  to  do  worthwhile  work. 
I  am  afraid  we  will  never  see  the  day  when 
public  assistance  In  meet  States  will  meet 
minimum  needs.  Therefore,  the  more  we 
can  encourage — push — able-bodied  ald-to- 
dependent-children  mothers  Into  contribut- 
ing to  the  work  force  when  jobs  are  abundant 
at  good  pay — by  teaching  them  skiUs  to  as- 
sure a  decent  wage  and  good  working  con- 
ditions— the  better  favor  we  are  doing  them 
and  their  children,  if  the  cotnmunlty  will 
only  provide  sc»ne  after-achool  supervision 
and  recreation. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the 
mother  of  young  children  being  at  homo 
with  them.  But  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  so  clearly 
proved  In  its  report  to  President  Kennedy  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  most  women  do 
work  during  much  of  their  adult  years,  with 
those  having  the  higher  skills  being  most 
likely  to  work  longest.  Ths  big  problem  In 
this  connection  which  none  of  us  has  solved 
and  which  must  be  solved  to  get  career 
aid-to-dependent-chlldren  mothers  o«ut  of 
the  house  and  into  the  work  force,  where 
they  can  earn  decent  livings  and  live  like 
free  Americans  once  all  of  the  youngsters  are 
in  school  most  of  the  day.  Is  to  make  stire 
they  have  and  can  affca-d  a  decent  place  to 
Uve  If  they  do  work.  I  am  thinking  now 
particularly  of  the  family  in  pubUc  housing. 
What  IncenUve  is  there  for  a  mother  to  find 
a  Joto  which  will  not  pay  her  enough  to 
afford  a  decent  dwelling  unit  In  the  private 
real  estate  market,  but  will  pay  her  jtist 
enough  to  make  her  Ineligible  any  longer 
for  public  housing  and  push  her  back  to  the 
slums?  Can  we  work  on  that?  I  think  it 
Is  urgent  that  we  come  up  with  answers. 

Much  of  our  affluence  today  rests  on  double 
breadwinners  In  many  families — husband  and 
wife  both  working,  both  earning.  Whether 
we  approve  or  disapprove  of  thhi,  it  la  an 
economic  fact  of  life  today.  This  undoubt- 
edly leads  to  some  child  neglect  which  is 
visible  and  deplorable,  and  probably  to  a  lot 
of  psychological  damage  not  readily  seen. 
We  must  recognize  the  price  we  pay  for 
things.  But  with  so  many  families  having 
two  Incomes  In  order  to  achieve  what  we  call 
the  American  standard  of  living,  it  Is  almost 
impossible  for  a  woman  on  aid  to  dependent 
children  ever  to  earn  enough  to  make  work- 
ing worthwhile  to  her  or  her  children  If  she 
Is  untrained,  xmeducated  and  unmotivated. 
So  it  Is  no  wonder  she  may  be  content — If 
that  U  the  word — to  continue  to  drift  where 
she  Is. 

For  such  women  and  for  all  so-called  "dU- 
advantaged"  Americans,  to  ths  extent  that 
wo  can  reach  them — and  many  of  us  can 
reach  many  of  them — we  should  knock  our- 
selves out  trying  to  get  the  word  across;  the 
word  that  there  Is  opportunity  today  for 
those  who  would  make  themselves  receptive 
to  It.  There  are  free  classes  to /earn  how  to 
speak  in  preparation  for  num/rous  Job  va- 
cancies In  which  good  voice  and  diction  are 
essential:  there  are  free  courses  In  every  skill 
in  demand:  there  Is  even  financial  mainte- 
nance while  learning;  there  U  a  crying  need 
for  people  with  warmth  and  human  kindness 
in  all  of  the  disciplines  related  to  health 
care;  there  Is  reward,  too.  But  when  the 
family's  standard  of  Uvlng  must  inevitably 
fall  in  its  most  essential  feature — ^In  hous- 
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Ing — once  the  Income  should  go  up  Just  a  bit. 
well  ws  aren't  ^ing  to  accomplish  this  ol>- 
Jective  of  upgrading  very  easily.  PUblla 
housing  tenant  Incomes  must  have  limits 
and  ceilings;  but  then  comes  this  gap.  May 
I  ask  a  queetion:  Are  you  "selling"  the  con- 
cept of  rent  supplements  and  other  ideas  at 
that  nature  with  enough  zeal  in  your  com- 
munities? 

As  passed  by  Congress,  rent  supplements 
now  may  go  only  to  those  who  are  already 
in  the  public  housing  Income  brackets.  So 
the  gap  persists.  My  bill  for  3  percent  direct 
loans  to  nonprofit  organizations  to  enable 
them  to  rehabilitate  older  housing  for  sale 
to  low-income  families  covers  the  same  in- 
come range  as  the  rent  supplement  programs. 
At  present,  only  the  below  market  Interest 
rate  FHA  loans  take  things  several  steps  fur- 
ther for  the  Inbetween  public  and  private 
housing  tenants.  My  next  question  is  this: 
Are  public  housing  authorities  sharing  their 
expertise  with,  and  encouraging,  private 
groups  In  the  community  to  get  Uito  this 
field  to  serve  families  Just  above  the  publlo 
housing  Income  level  but  too  low  for  full- 
cost  private  housing? 

The  more  I  learn  about  housing,  after  19 
years  on  the  subcommittee,  the  more  Im- 
pressed I  am  on  the  need  for  more  generallste 
as  well  as  specialists  In  the  field:  for  people 
who  when  faced  with  a  problem  Involving  a 
famUy  needing  help,  will  get  on  the  telephone 
and  call  around  to  as  many  different  agen- 
cies as  can  contribute  anything  at  all  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  or  problems; 
people  who  will  come  to  the  conclusion.  If 
no  satisfactory  solution  is  found,  that  new 
laws  or  new  programs  must  be  enacted  to 
meet  unsolved  problems;  and  who  will  then 
make  such  that  thoee  of  us  who  have  respon- 
sibility for  passing  the  laws — Federal.  State, 
and  local — are  made  aware  of  the  needs  and 
are  pressured  Into  doing  something  about 
them,  if  new  laws  can  be  of  any  use  in  a 
particular  situation. 

A  lot  of  you  here  fit  Into  the  category  of 
the  kind  of  good-doers  I  described.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  day  when  everyone  who  deals 
with  the  public  in  any  capacity,  as  public 
official  or  private  businessman  or  worker, 
would  do  more  than  Just  shrug  a*  a  problem 
he  didn't  know  how  to  solve  for  some  despair- 
ing htiman  being  standing  before  him.  If 
everyone  meeting  the  public  and  dealing  with 
the  public  would  only  recognize  that  there 
are  people  who  would  be  willing  to  tackle  the 
problem  and  help  solve  It; — and  would  intel- 
ligently direct  the  poor  soul  to  someone  who 
would  try,  at  least,  to  Invent  a  solution  if 
none  existed — I  think  our  cities  would  be  far 
less  of  a  Jungle,  and  far  more  of  a  com- 
munity.   Thank  you. 


article,  "The  Leakiest  Winter  on  Record," 
which  was  published  In  the  March  1966, 
edition  of  Harper's  magazine.  The 
article  follows: 
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The  Leakiest  Winter  on  Record 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nxxNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clay- 
ton FYltchey  has  served  as  a  newspaptf 
reporter,  editor  and  publisher,  and  as  a 
special  assistant  to  General  Marshall, 
President  Truman,  and  the  late  Adlal 
Stevenson.  He  Is  currently  a  columnist 
for  Newsday  and  Its  syndicate  and  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  Harper's 
magazine. 

Mr.  Prltchey  Is  well  equipped  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  news  management 
by  the  administration.   He  does  so  In  the 


(By  Clayton  Prttchey) 
In  some  cities,  it  never  rains  except  It 
pours.  But  in  Washington  it  Just  "leaks." 
In  this  respect  the  American  Capital  differs 
fronx  most  other  centers  of  government.  In 
the  totalitarian  countries,  of  course,  there  is 
no  "leaking"  of  information  at  all,  except 
on  pain  of  death.  In  most  of  the  other  demo- 
cratic capitals,  the  press  generally  learns 
what  the  government  wants  It  to  learn,  and 
not  much  more. 

That's  not  the  way  It  Is  In  Washing- 
ton, especially  in  recent  months.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  related  to  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's zeal  for  managing  the  news, 
there  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  mar- 
ketplace has  been  so  enlivened  by  the  pub- 
lication of  hitherto  secret  inslghte  into  the 
intimate  processes  of  government. 

Is  this  bad  or  good?  There  is  a  growing 
belief  that,  on  balance,  disclostire  is  prefer- 
able to  nondisclosure.  But  the  question 
Is  a  close  one  which  inspires  violent  feelings 
and  rude  debate,  for  it  involves  grave  prob- 
lems of  propriety  and  security. 

It  is  no  longer  Just  the  old  problem  of 
leak  versus  counterleak,  from  warring  bu- 
reaucrats. That  still  goes  on.  but  lately 
Washington  has  been  inundated  by  a  tor- 
rent of  Inside,  classified  information  com- 
ing from  other  sources:  through  retiring 
Government  officials;  through  memoirs  and 
biographies;  through  Informal,  private  "de- 
classification" of  hitherto  classified  data; 
tlu-ough  the  last  thoughts  of  prominent  of- 
ficials disclosed  after  their  death;  through 
the  spilUng  of  testimony  given  in  secrecy 
before  congressional  committees;  through 
the  effort  to  Influence  high  policy  by  the 
ventilation  of  critical  intelligence. 

It  is  fascinating  and  dramatic  to  wateh. 
It  keeps  the  Capital  continuously  excited. 
And  nobody  quite  knows  where  it  is  eolne 
to  end.  " 

Washlngtonlans  were  intrigued  by  an 
extemporaneous  exch.-inge  on  this  subject 
recently  when  both  Dean  Achescm.  the  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Stete,  and  Historian  Arthur 
Schleslnger  appeared  at  a  Democratic  lunch- 
eon. Acheson  hinted  that  he  was  prepared 
to  write  a  sequel   to  his  personal   memoirs 

Morning  and  Noon."  but  he  added,  he  had 
left  the  State  Department  without  "denud- 
ing the  Government  of  its  papers."  He  is 
Just  now  getting  permission  to  dust  off  the 
hitherto  undisturbed  State  Department  files 
In  an  Alexandria,  Va..  warehotjse. 

Schleslnger  was  unperturbed.  He  stoutly 
defended  his  right  as  a  historian  to  deal 
with  contemporary  events.  To  suppress  in- 
formation until  everyone  is  dead  struck  him 
as  "a  most  curious  view."  He  found  it  In- 
consUtent  for  newspapers  to  campaign  for 
freedom  of  Information  and  the  -people's 
right  to  know,"  and  at  the  same  time  criti- 
cize him  for  hU  efforts  to  inform,  as  in  his 
recent  book  about  Kennedy. 

It  all  ended  serenely.  Acheson  said  he 
would  be  pleased  to  have  Schleslnger  write 
his  biography  "if  he  wlU  wait  untu  I  am 
safely  tucked  away."  And  Schleslnger.  in 
turn,  said  he'd  be  pleased  to  have  Ted  Soren- 
sen.  another  Kennedy  biographer,  write  a 
book  about  him. 

Schleslnger  could  have  reminded  Acheson, 
but  didn't,  that  he  had  President  Kennedy's 
personal  approval  for  writing  about  e»en  so 
touchy  (and  still  classified)  a  matter  as  the 
Cuban  invasion  of  1961. 

At  the  start  ot  his  administration.  Ken- 
nedy said  he  did  not  want  his  staff  record- 
ing the  dally  discussions  of  the  White  House. 
But  after  the  Bay  of  Pigs  he  said  to  Schles- 
lnger, his  special  assistant,  "I  hope  vou  kept 
a  fuU  accotmt  of  that."    The  historian  re- 


minded him  of  the  earUer  prohibition. 
Kennedy  then  said.  "No.  go  ahead.  You  can 
be  damn  sure  that  the  CIA  has  its  record 
and  the  Joint  Chiefs  theirs.  We'd  better 
make  siire  we  have  a  record  over  here  So 
you  go  ahead."  So  he  did.  This  Incident 
deals  with  the  heart  of  the  matter  for  it 
eloquently  reveals  that  In  the  competition 
for  status  in  Washington,  it's  every  man  for 
himself,  up  to  and  Including  the  President. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  competition  on  which 
the  press  flourishes,  for  It  flushes  out  both 
fact  and  fantasy.  It  reminded  Kennedy  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  remark  that  "in  America  the 
President  reigns  for  4  years,  but  Journalism 
governs  forever." 

Kennedy,  Sorensen  reporte,  gradually  be- 
came mcwe  philosophical  about  a  reporter's 
role  in  seciulng  unauthorized  InfMinatlon. 
He  felt  it  took  two  to  leak  a  secret,  and  "he 
blamed  the  premature  or  tmauthoriaed  pub- 
lication of  official  information  on  the 
source,  not  the  reporter,  sometimes  even  re- 
questing an  FBI  or  informal  investigation  to 
find  out  who  In  Government  had  violated 
security  regulations."  When  one  official 
with  intimate  friends  among  the  press  was 
resigning,  the  President  told  Sorensen  ha 
was  "tempted  to  tell  this  man  as  he  took 
his  farewell,  the  name  of  his  still  undis- 
closed successor,  but  the  wrong  name*, 
simply  to  see  if  it  turned  up  in  certain  col- 
umns or  newscaste." 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  official 
eflorte  to  track  down  the  source  of  leaks  are 
hardly  ever  successful.  While  the  writer  was 
at  the  Pentagon  during  the  Korean  war  and 
later  at  the  White  House  as  a  Presidential 
asslstent,  numerous  investigations  of  leaks 
were  ordered,  but  the  culprita  were  never 
found. 

The  sudden  death  of  Kennedy,  and  ths 
massive,  authoritative  biographical  works  of 
Sorensen  and  Schleslnger  so  soon  after  tha 
event,  have  provoked  a  situation  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  leak.  They  per- 
sonally participated  in  many  of  the  dramatic 
events  they  write  about.  They  were  truly  on 
the  inside.  And  they  make  no  bonea  about 
having  kept  notes  for  posterity,  although 
both  thought  the  material  would  be  used 
much  later  when  the  Preeident  himself  wrote 
his  own  memoirs. 


WHOSK    SECRKTSt 

The  question  of  which  files  belong  to  the 
Government  and  which  to  Ite  employees  is  an 
ancient  one.  Chalmers  Roberte,  the  diplo- 
matic correspondent  of  the  Washington  Post, 
noted  that  "apparenUy  Sorensen  took  along 
a  set  of  the  (secret)  letters  (between  Ken- 
nedy and  Khrushchev)  when  he  moved  out 
of  the  White  House.  He  also  seems  to  have 
had  at  hand  •  •  •  General  Taylor's  never- 
pubUshed  report  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs  disaster 
and  numerous  other  documents.  •  •  •  No- 
body has  yet  raised  a  turn  about  Sorensen's 
use  of  what  surely  are  classified  docxmients, 
but  a  look  at  the  principle  Involved  is  In  or- 
der because  he  has  done  so." 

George  Washington  established  ths  prin- 
ciple that  a  President's  office  files,  hU  papers 
so  to  speak,  are  his  private  property  to  dis- 
pose of  as  he  pleases.  President  Washington 
simply  sent  his  home  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
that  was  that.  Every  succeeding  President 
has  done  much  the  same. 

»  The  second  half  of  President  Elsenhower's 
history  of  his  White  House  years  has  now 
been  publliihed.  .In  it,  as  Roberte  points  out, 
"are  many  documente,  or  parte  of  documente 
and  letters,  which  bore  secret  or  top  secret 
stamps  before  he  took  them  to  Gettysbiu-g 
and  declassified  them  on  his  own."  Only  a 
former  President's  own  sense  of  what  is  fit- 
ting provides  any  limit  on  what  he  may 
publish. 

For  those  below  the  rank  of  President, 
carbons,  microfilms,  and  photocopies  enable 
them  to  leave  the  original  documente  in  the 
files  for  ultimate  transfer  to  the  National 
Archives.    There  Is  every  opportunity  for  top 
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officialB  to  make  copies  for  their  own  take- 
home  file.  "Claasifled"  papers,  of  course,  are 
another  matter,  especially  when  it  comes  to 
military  and  dlplccnaUc  affairs.  Defense  and 
State  operate  on  a  tanelag  principle  before 
anything  can  be  released,  and  sometimes  the 
lag  Is  absurdly  long.  The  White  House,  how- 
ever, is  under  no  such  restraints. 

Pot  former  White  House  aids,  Roberts  ob- 
serves, "the  nile  seems  to  be:  take  and  use 
what  you  can  get  away  with  •  •  •  and  if 
anybody  should  complain  that  you  are  prlnt- 
4b«  Items  you  used  to  say  were  top  secret,  all 
you  have  to  do  Is  reply  that  now  you  are 
writing  history." 

It's  a  good  answer.  Leaks  or  no  leaks, 
both  Schleslnger  and  Sorensen  have  been 
writing  history,  and  priceless  history  at  that. 
It  Is  clear  that  their  primary  motive  was  not 
to  sell  secrets,  but  to  enrich  our  knowledge 
of  an  exciting  time.  Their  sense  of  propriety 
and  national  security  will  sM^e  as  a  good 
guide  for  similar  books  In  the  future. 

WHAT     WASN'T     PKDiTCD     ABODT    THE     CUBA 

nrvAOiON  » 

Aa^ong  as  tliere  is  Government  and  a  free 
press  there  will  be  continuing  differences  be- 
tween them  on  freedom  otf  information. 
Generally,  of  course,  Oovemment  will  be 
against  disclosure,  and  the  press  will  be  for  it. 
But  not  always.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  any 
good  purpose  was  served  when  the  Govern- 
ment panicked  and  made  public  the  actual 
correspondence  with  Amlntore  Panfanl,  the 
President  of  the  tJ-N.  General  Assembly,  over 
the  now  famous  "peace  feeler"  from  Hanoi. 

Even  the  Washing:ton  press  corps  was 
dubious  about  this.  The  general  feeling  was 
that  the  State  Department  was  more  worried 
about  its  reputation  than  the  success  of  the 
peace  exploration.  But  the  press  can  also 
reverse  Its  role  from  time  to  time,  socnetimee 
out  of  a  sense  of  patriotism  or — like  the  State 
Department  in  the  Fanfanl  incident— out  of 
fear  of  criticism.  The  results  have  seldom 
been  good  for  the  long-range  Interests  of  the 
country. 

We  now  know,  belatedly,  that  shorUy  be- 
fore the  Cuba  invasion  in  April  1001  the 
New  Republic  was  about  to  publish  a  "care- 
ful, acciirate.  and  devastating  account"  of 
ttoe  secret  plans  for  the  aaaault.  The  editor. 
Gilbert  Harrtsoo.  sent  advance  proofs  to 
Bchieelnger  at  the  White  House,  who  asked 
himself  whether  the  Government  could  prop- 
erly ask  an  editor  to  suppress  the  truth. 
Kennedy,  however,  bad  no  qualms.  He 
wanted  tt  klUed.  Harrison  compiled  at 
once — "a  patriotic  act,"  Schleslnger  says, 
"which  left  me  oddly  uncooofortable."  Am 
well  it  nUght. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  New  York 
Times  also  discovered  a  landing  in  Cuba  was 
Imminent,  but  the  head  of  the  Washington 
bureau.  James  Reston.  was  against  publica- 
tion. He  reasoned  that  publication  would 
either  alert  Castro  and  Jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  the  expedition,  or  cause  abandonment 
of  the  project,  with  the  Times  Inviting 
charges  of  grave  interference  with  national 
poUcy.  -This  was  another  patrloUc  act." 
muses  Schleslnger.  "but  In  retrospect  I  have 
wondered  whether,  if  the  press  had  behaved 
irresponsible,  it  would  not  have  spared  the 
oountry  a  disaster." 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do.  how  great  were 
the  President's  misgivings  and  how  close  he 
came  to  caUing  off  the  Invasion,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  It  would  not  have 
taken  place  had  there  been  advance  dis- 
closure; but  public  opinion  never  had  a 
chance  to  save  the  President  because  the 
public  was  not  informed.  Later  Kennedy, 
in  anguish,  was  to  say  privately.  "How  could 
I  have  been  so  far  off  base?  All  my  life  I 
have  known  better  than  to  depend  on  ex- 
perts. How  could  I  have  been  so  stupid  to 
let  them  go  ahead?" 

It  may  be  useful  to  keep  these  Incidents 
In  (nlnd  when  we  hear  Kric  Sevareid  casti- 
gated by  some  of  Adlal  Stevenson's  friends 


for  publicizing  a  confidential  talk  he  had 
with  the  late  UJf.  Ambassador  Just  before 
his  death  in  London.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  (who  was  the  Ambassador's  special 
assistant  at  the  VJi.)  Sevareid  "s  account 
probably  falthfxilly  reflected  what  Stevenson 
said,  but  there  would  have  t>een  no  report  at 
all  had  he  lived.  This  raises  again  the  ques- 
tion of  propriety  and  security,  for  Sevareld's 
posthumous  report  certainly  dealt  with  high- 
ly secret  matters. 

Whatever  the  Judgment  may  be  elsewhere, 
in  Washington — even  in  some  official  cir- 
cles— the  feeling  is  that  Sevareid  rendered  a 
public  service  by  forcing  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  admit  that  It  had  spurned  peace 
overtures  from  North  Vietnam,  even  though 
It  was  publicly  blaming  Hanoi  for  refusing 
to  consider  peace  negotiations.  This  admis- 
sion has  certainly  cleared  the  air  in  Wash- 
ington; and  the  public  everywhere  Is  better 
informed. 

Sevareld's  Interpretation  of  Stevenson's 
frame  of  mind  and  his  views  on  foreign  policy 
In  general  may  be  seriously  disputed,  but  on 
balance  the  country  is  better  off  for  his  in- 
timate report. 

All  governments  instinctively  believe,  or 
they  pretend  to  believe  that  leaks  Invariably 
compromise  national  security,  but  in  prac- 
tice, they  more  often  Just  compromise  the 
efforts  of  governments  (always  for  the  beet 
of  motives,  of  course)   to  fool  the  public. 

Speaking  of  "patriotic"  government  lies, 
Prof.  Eric  Bentley  suggests  It  would  be  help- 
ful If  we  could  know  "when  our  leaders  are 
not  lying,  so  we  can  talk  over  the  truth — 
the  actual  facts — with  them.  When  Mr. 
Bundy  implies  that  if  we  know  the  inside 
story  about  Vietnam,  we  would  approve  of 
each  stand  our  Government  has  taken.  In- 
cluding no  doubt  stands  that  contradict  one 
another.  Is  he  patriotically  lying?  Is  John- 
son's explanaUon  of  what  he  did  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  a  tissue  of  lies?" 

Well,  governments  seldom  tell  outright  lies. 
They  are  more  Likely  to  hedge,  to  Insinuate, 
to  be  disingenuous;  but  one  thing  Is  sure — 
they  do  seek  in  every  possible  way  to  justify 
their  actions.  And  the  Dominican  Interven- 
tion could  not  be  a  better  case  in  point. 
The  administration  (after  Intervening)  tried 
out  various  Justifications  for  size,  but  finally 
settled  for  the  proposition  that  Conununlsts 
had  taken  over  the  rebellion  and  the  United 
States  was  saving  the  country  from  a  fate 
worse  than  death — Castroism. 

CHASTISEMENT  FOa  AN  UNBtTLT  SKNATOB 

This  charge  met  with  much  public  skep- 
ticism. l>ut  the  extent  of  its  exaggeration, 
and  the  extent  of  the  VS.  Government's 
secret  cooperation  with  the  militarists  in 
trying  to  suppress  the  revolt,  finally  became 
definitely  known  only  through  a  very  big 
leak  on  Capitol  HiU.  The  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  conducted  an  investl- 
gatlcm  into  the  Dominican  intervention.  In 
the  course  of  which  it  took  volumes  of 
secret,  authoritative  testimony.  On  the  ba- 
sis of  this  record,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. Senator  FtTLsaicHT.  publicly  de- 
nounced the  Government's  actions.  Ete 
was  denounced  in  turn,  and  accused  of  dis- 
tortions. Later,  however,  when  the  actual 
testimony  was  leaked  to  the  press.  Pot,bright 
was  vindicated — but  not  at  the  White  House. 
When  foreign  leaders  as«  given  state  dinners 
In  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  la  automatically  in- 
cluded. But  Senator  FtruaioHr  was  notice- 
ably absent  at  President  Johnson's  dinnera 
for  President  Ayub.  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Wilson,  and  Chancellor  Erhard.  That  wUl 
teach  him  not  to  contradict  teacher. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Committee 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  national  Journalistic 
society,  charges  in  its  annual  report  that  the 
Johnson  administration  has  tried  to  "warp 
the  proposed  Federal  public  records  leglsla- 
tlon  Into  an  almost  unlimited  authority  for 
the  President  to  esUbllsh  broader  security 


practices."  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
Is  the  policy  of  Increased  centralization  of 
information  releases  at  the  White  House, 
and  increasing  sensitivity  over  leaks  having 
no  connection  with  national  security. 

Perhaps  American  Journalism  should  give 
some  thought  to  the  Swedish  rule  that  all 
government  documents  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  Inspection  by  any  member  of  the 
public  who  wanu  to  see  them.  "The  effect 
of  this  remarkable  arrangement,"  says  An- 
drew ShonSeld  In  a  new  book.'  "Is  most  ap- 
parent In  the  level  and  quality  of  informa- 
tion available  in  the  newspapers."  He 
quotes  Prof.  Nils  Herlltz  on  what  happens: 

"Every  day  In  the  great  offices  In  Stock- 
holm, documents  which  have  been  received 
will  be  brought  to  a  room  where  representa- 
tives of  the  newspapers  are  welcome  to  see 
them.  A  representative  of  the  leading  news 
agencies  will  never  fall  to  appear,  and 
through  him  a  flood  of  news  will  go  to  the 
newspapers  and  to  the  general  public.  •  •  • 
Just  as  publicity  In  the  courts  all  over  the 
world  makes  It  possible  for  everybody  to  know 
how  Justice  Is  administered,  the  publicity  of 
documents  has  the  same  effect  Insofar  as 
documents  reflect  the  activity  of  the  authori- 
Ues." 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  ubiqui- 
tous publicity,  but,  according  to  Shonfleld. 
it  Is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  official 
buraucracy  to  decide  what  Is  to  be  withheld 
Specific  legislative  authority  has  to  be  given 
In  the  Secrecy  Act. 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  administration  pol- 
icy. RecenUy  Dean  Rusk  told  Walter  Cron- 
klte,  "I  think  there's  a  built-in  conflict  of  in- 
terest •  •  •  between  the  news  media  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  You're  Interested  In  the 
drama  of  the  news.  What  we  are  working 
for  is  the  repose  of  solutions  and  peace.  •  •  • 
Our  business  Is,  in  a  sense,  to  get  foreign 
policy  off  the  front  page  back  to  page  8' 

NEWS    BT    SECOND    SIGHT 

There  Is  In  Washington  another  form  of 
information  to  which  the  Government  might 
have  more  legitimate  objections.  It  usually 
Is  presented  to  the  public  as  exclusive  news, 
which  it  often  Is;  but  in  other  cases  it  has 
Its  origin  In  the  occult  powers  of  the  more 
gifted  correspondents,  some  of  whom  have 
extrasensory  perception. 

A  notable  example  is  brought  to  mind  by 
the  Immnlent  retirement  of  McGeorge  Bundy. 
the  co-Secretary  of  State  who  has  directed 
the  White  House  foreign  policy  section  under 
both  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  Mr.  Bundy,  as 
everybody  must  know  by  now.  Is  going'  to 
be  the  new  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
at  $75,000  a  year.  The  announcement  of  his 
appointment  did  not,  however,  come  from  the 
White  House  or  the  Ford  Foundation.  It 
came  from  James  Reston  in  an  exclusive  New 
York  Times  story.  There  was  no  conflrma- 
tJoa  of  any  kind  for  weeks,  but  diiring  this 
Interval  it  was  fascinating  to  watch  the 
superstructure  ot  conjecture  that  was  day- 
by-day  built  on  Mr.   Reston's  foimdatlon. 

Shortly  after  the  first  story  appeared  two 
other  authoritative  columnists  quickly 
tuned  m.  and  the  pubUc  got  these  additional 
exclUBlves:  (1)  Bundy  would  be  succeeded  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers;  (2) 
Jack  Valentl,  in  turn,  would  become  the  Press 
Secretary. 

We  were  even  let  In  on  the  President's  pri- 
rate  feelings  about  all  this:  He  wasn't  upset 
over  Bimdy  leaving.  Indeed,  he  welcomed 
the  opportunity  "to  close  down  the  little 
State  Department  In  the  White  Hoiise  base- 
ment." On  top  or  all  this,  a  weU-tralned 
lady  columnist  reported  that  in  the  wake  of 
these  changes  and  others  to  come,  the  Presi- 
dent had  created  a  new  task  force  to  solve  the 
administration's  brain  drain. 

At  this  point  the  most  authorttaOve  Wash- 
ington columnist  of  all   (at  least  for  White 
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House  affairs)  also  tuned  in,  but  his  an- 
tenna got  different  signals.  Bundy.  he  re- 
ported, was  going  to  leave  all  right,  but  the 
logical  successor  was  not  Moyer  but  Clark 
Clifford  or  Walt  Rostow. 

Moreover,  the  little  State  Department  In 
the  White  House  was  not  going  to  be  cloeed 
down.  It  might  not  be  as  powerful  as  in  ths 
past,  but  Is  would  remain  a  vital  post.  Mat- 
ters were  further  complicated  by  another  "in- 
side" report  that  Bundy  would  be  succeeded 
by  Defense  Secretary  McNamara,  although 
McNamara  had  Just  been  apF>olnted  by  an- 
other colunmist  the  head  up  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Now  If  Moyers  doesn't  succeed  Bundy.  how 
can  Valentl  become  Press  Secretary?  Don't 
worry,  another  columnist  has  Just  revealed 
that  Valentl  is  going  to  Rome  as  the  new 
U.S.  Ambassador. 

In  a  testimonial  to  the  retiring  Bundy.  his 
close  friend.  Joseph  Alsop  asks  how  a  man 
(Bundy)  "can  be  disinterested  who  is  also 
so  obviously  ambitious  and  so  evidently  en- 
Joys  the  exercise  of  power?"  The  answw, 
Mr.  Alsop  says,  "is  that  a  public  servant  who 
is  not  ambitious  and  does  not  enjoy  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  U  at  least  a  flawed  If  not 
an  entirely  useless  Uistrument.  A  hesitancy 
in  the  face  of  power  was  In  fact  the  flaw  of 
the  late  Adlai  E.  Stevenson."  Could  Mr.  Al- 
sop be  referring  to  that  flaw  which  made  Mr. 
Stevenson  so  hesitant  about  sharing  Mr. 
Bundy's  enthusiasm  for  those  famous  exer- 
cises of  power,  better  known  as  the  Invasions 
of  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic?  I 
fancy  not. 


Plan  for  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  calls  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  "the  beginning  of  a 
major  partnership  between  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  Asia  and  the  ad- 
vanced, industrialized  nations  of  the 
West." 

It  points  out  that  the  West,  together 
with  Japan,  "will  supply  part  of  the  capi- 
tal and  most  of  the  equipment  needed  for 
building  roads,  bridges,  ports,  railways, 
and  the  other  basic  elements  of  a  mod- 
em economy." 

The  program  for  the  bank  might  be 
called  a  little  Marshall  plan,  the  Herald 
Tribune  believes,  adding  "the  analogy  is 
made  because  the  new  bank  has  aroused 
the  hope  of  duplicating  in  Asia  some  of 
the  magic  which  the  Marshall  plan 
achieved  in  Western  Europe." 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  interest- 
ed in  the  analogy  and  the  facts  of  this 
article,  and  with  this  in  mind  I  offer  It  In 
its  entirety  for  publication  In  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  22.  1966) 
Asia's  Makshaix  Pijin 
President  Johnson,  in  signing  the  bill  au- 
thorizing U.S.  participation  In  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  referred  to  the  new  regional 
lending    agency    as    "an    economic    Magna 
Carta  for  the  diverse  lands   of  Asia."     The 
description  sounds  lUte  the  valiant  effort  of 
a    tired    ghostwriter.     Asian    members    and 
beneflclaries  of  the  bank   will   settle  for  a 
more  modest  Utle— "a  little  Marshall  plan." 
The  analogy  la  made  because  the  new  bank 


has  aroused  the  hope  of  dupUcatlng  in  Asia 
some  of  the  magic  which  the  Marshall  plan 
achieved  tn  Western  Europe.  It  is  far 
smaUer  in  scope,  of  course,  because  our  con- 
tribution of  $200  million  and  the  total  cap- 
italization of  $1  billion  are  only  a  fraction 
of  the  $5.4  billion  with  which  the  United 
States  initiated  the  postwar  European  re- 
coiistructlon  program.  It  is  also  much 
smaller  than  the  $10  billion  or  more  which 
the  United  States  proposes  to  put  into  the 
long-term  Alliance  for  Progress  In  Latin 
America. 

But  it  Is  the  beginning  of  a  major  part- 
nership between  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Asia  and  the  advanced,  industrialized 
nations  of  the  West  which,  together  with 
Japan,  will  supply  part  of  the  capital  and 
most  of  the  equipment  needed  for  building 
roads,  bridges,  ports,  railways,  and  the  other 
basic  elements  of  a  modem  economy. 

As  In  the  case  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
United  States  extended  a  welcoming  hand 
to  the  Soviet  Union;  and.  as  before,  the 
latter  has  declined.  In  the  flrst  Instance/ 
Russia  would  have  been  a  recipient  of  Mar- 
shall aid;  In  the  present.  It  would  have  been 
a  contributor  to  Asian  development.  Though 
different  In  character,  its  negative  response 
now.  as  before,  was  politically  motivated. 
But  the  economic  program  succeeded  with- 
out Russia  in  Europe,  and  should  be  able  to 
do  so  In  Asia. 

While  Russia's  negavltlsm  Is  not  too  sur- 
prising, that  of  Prance  Is  painfully  embar- 
rassing—possibly as  much  to  the  French  as 
to  the  Americans.  For  Prance  was  one  of 
the  primary  beneflciarlea  of  Marshall  aid; 
and  it  U  Prance  which,  having  achieved 
prosperity  with  American  help,  now  declines 
to  Join  in  duplicating  the  aid  program  even 
on  such  a  limited  scale,  for  Asia.  This 
might  be  described  as  not  doing  for  othen 
what  you  would  have  others  do  unto  you. 


WUl  Rattia  Win  the  Wet  Space  Race? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF  caufornta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In- 
creasingly evidence  Is  mounting  that  this 
Nation's  merchant  marine  and  fisheries 
Industries  are  In  trouble.  In  shipbuild- 
ing, the  United  States  now  ranks  12th 
among  the  shipbuilding  nations. 

Of  the  fish  consumed  In  this  country. 
62  percent  are  imported.  That  means 
$500  million  flows  out  of  this  country  to 
pay  for  fish  imports  each  year.  Amer- 
ica's fishing  industry  is  now  catching 
only  the  same  amount  of  fish  that  It  did 
in  194S. 

My  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee, Representative  Path,  O.  Rogeks,  of 
Florida,  and  Representative  Hastings 
Keith,  of  Massachusetts,  recently  studied 
the  marine,  oceanographlc,  and  flsherlea 
efforts  of  the  Soviet  Unlcm  and  Poland. 
The  findings  of  this  firsthand  study 
are  laid  out  in  a  fine  article  by  Repre- 
sentative Rogers  in  the  March  1966  issue 
of  Under  Sea  Technology  magazine.  The 
facts  in  this  article  clearly  show  that  the 
United  States  is  facing  stiff  competition 
from  Russia  in  the  "wet  space  race." 

Mr.  Speaker,  71  percent  of  the  earth's 
surface  Is  water,  and  we  cannot  Ignore 
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the  competition  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
leadership  in  the  productive  use  of  the 
high  seas. 

Wnj,  Russia  Ww  th»  W«t  Space  Rack? 

(By    Representative    Paui.    O.    Rogebs,    of 

Florida.) 

More  and  more  attention  U  being  focused 
on  the  race  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  tot  conquest  of  outer  spac«.  While 
many  of  our  national  resources  have  been 
diverted  toward  America's  flight  Into  space 
exploration,  there  remains  an  equally  vital 
area  of  discovery  which  U  virtually  untapped. 
The  exploration  of  the  seas  represents  a 
reservoir  of  benefits  which  lay  at  our  feet. 
We  have  only  to  walk  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  States  to  have  access  to  waters  which, 
with  tecfcjiologlcal  effort,  wiU  yield  counUess 
advantages. 

The  Russians  are  already  running  in  this 
race  for  ocean  conquest.  It  is  time  this  Na- 
tion qiuckened  its  pace.  Progress  in  the  "wet 
space  race"  is  swift,  and  luiless  we  move  with 
new  fervor  soon  we  may  be  too  late. 

Congressman  Hastings  Kxtth,  RepuWican 
of  Massachusetts,  and  I  reached  the  above 
conclusion  after  a  recent  inspection  tour  of 
ocean  scl  jnce.  fisheries,  and  merchant  marine 
InstallaUons  behind  the  Iron  Curtaai,  The 
inspection  was  made  at  the  request  of  Chair- 
man £:DWAai>  Oarmatz  (Democrat,  erf  Mary- 
land), of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee. 

Russia's  progress  In  the  ocean  has  l)een 
phenomenal.  Since  World  War  n  the  Soviet 
Union  has  emerged  as  a  powerful  maritime 
nation.  Shipbuilding  has  become  a  matter 
of  such  high  priority  in  Russia  since  the  war 
that  today  nearly  90  percent  of  the  Soviet 
fleet  is  less  than  10  years  old.  By  comparison, 
the  United  States  has  declined  as  a  mart- 
time  power,  and  today  almost  90  percent  of 
our  commercial  fleet  la  20  years  older  or 
more. 

Shipbuilding  is  of  such  low  priority  in  the 
United  States  that  last  year  tills  Nation  feU 
three  places  in  world  rank  to  become  12th 
among  shipbuilding  nations. 

Today  more  than  24  percent  of  the  ships 
are  being  built  for  the  Sovleta,  As  o*  last 
October,  1966,  the  VSSJt.  had  *64  merchant 
ships  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  more  tmder  con- 
struction oar  on  order.  As  of  this  same  time, 
the  United  States  had  only  39  such  vessels  on 
order  or  under  construction.  Pathetically, 
otxr  shipyards  are  operating  at  half  capacity! 
But  shipping  capacity  is  only  one  aspect 
of  Russia's  progress  In  the  seas.  Below  the 
surface  the  U.S.SJI.  is  making  stride*  which 
must  be  brought  closer  examination.  ^^ 

The  Soviet  Union  has  placed  a  very  high 
importance  on  oceanography.  Although 
there  are  a  number  of  phases  of  ocean  science 
in  which  the  United  States  is  clearly  ahead, 
we  must  be  aware  that  the  Soviets  ar«  not 
complacent.  On  the  contrary,  oceanography 
is  fast  becoming  a  major  scientific  effort  in 
the  Communist  world.  Centrally  directed  by 
the  state.  Soviet  sea  sclenUsts  are  dedicating 
themselves  to  firmly  establishing  Russia  aa 
the  ruler  of  Neptune's  kingdom. 

Just  how  does  the  United  States  measure  ' 
up  to  RuBsU  in  the  science  of  the  seas?  Rus- 
sia claims  some  1,500  oceanographers  backed 
up  by  7,500  or  more  men  and  women  working 
full  time  in  the  field.  The  status  of  sea 
scientists  U  being  upgraded,  and  the  field  Is 
being  made  more  appealing  to  young  people. 
It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  Soviet 
Institute  of  Oceanography  has  been  expanded 
five  times  Its  original  size  in  the  past  16  years. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  has  approximately  700  oceanographers 
with  some  2,000  to  2,500  full-time  technicians 
supporting  them.  We  are  increasing  our 
ranks  by  approximately  10  percent  per  year, 
Soviet  may  actually  be  increasing  15  percent 
per  year.  In  any  event.  It  m\ist  again  be  em- 
phasized that  the  Soviets  are  not  complacent, 
but  eager  for  growth  In  oceanographlc  per- 
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aotxnel.  Neither  must  be  satUfled.  and  we 
musr  take  stepe  to  make  ocean  science  a  more 
popular  field. 

As  for  organization,  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
operates  oceanograptuc  programs  from  18  or 
20  Federal  agencies.  Of  course  universities, 
laboratories,  and  Industrial  research  supple- 
ments the  Federal  effort.  By  comparison,  the 
Soviet  Union  places  all  oceanography  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  However,  It  was 
stated  diirlng  our  visit  In  Moscow  that  8  t« 
10  organizations  were  Involved  In  the  marine 
aclence  field. 

In  our  discussion  with  the  Russians,  It  was 
revealed  that  a  reorganization  In  the  ocean 
science  field  is  in  progress.  A  National  Coun- 
cil for  the  Utilization  of  the  Resources  of  the 
Sea  has  recently  been  created.  A  new  direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  of  Oceanology.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Monln.  has  been  appointed,  and  I  think  we 
can  predict  a  greater  emphasis  Is  to  be  given 
to  basic  research. 

While  the  United  States  has  maintained  a 
lead  In  basic  scientific  research.  It  has  been 
generally  regarded  that  the  Sovleu  have  em- 
phasized the  applications  of  research,  rather 
than  basic  Investigations.  In  certain  phases 
of  applied  research  the  United  States  main- 
tains a  lead.  The  field  of  oceanographlc  In- 
struments Is  one  In  which  thl»  Nation  Is 
ahead.  Also,  the  use  of  computers  applied 
in  the  assemblage  of  marine  science  data  Is 
an  American  achievement,  though  under 
study  In  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

In  discussion,  Soviet  authorities  noted 
that  the  Institute  of  Oceanology  is  becoming 
more  Interested  in  sea-air  Interactions,  par- 
ticularly In  support  of  weather  services.  The 
Institute's  new  Director  Montn  is  a  specialist 
In  this  field. 

In  the  U.S.  Government  we  have  Just  wit- 
nessed the  establishment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Science  Services  Administration 
within  the  Depckrtment  of  Commerce. 
ESSA  now  combines  various  functions  with- 
in the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  and  U.S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey.  Also  newly  created 
within  ESSA  la  the  Institute  for  Oceanog- 
raphy, under  the  capable  supervision  of  Dr. 
Harris  B.  Stewart.  Jr. 

The  United  States  can  also  claim  a  lead 
in  deep-sea  mining,  drilling,  and  deep-sea 
research  vehicles.  However,  the  Soviets 
maintain  a  fleet  submarine,  the  Severyanka, 
tot  fisheries  research.  The  vessel  U  fitted 
with  floodlights,  portholes,  and  closed-cir- 
cuit TV  for  observing  undersea  life,  and  also 
monitors  the  operation  of  fishing  gear. 

It  is  evident  that  the  USSR,  has  taken  a 
clear  lead  in  the  Important  field  of  fisheries. 
Nimieroios  Imaginative  experiments  have 
been  conducted  by  Soviet  fisheries  experts, 
one  of  which  Involves  the  use  of  explosives 
detonated  near  the  ocean  floor  to  bring  food 
to  the  surface,  replenishing  exhausted  food 
sources. 

In  short,  the  Soviets  have  made  fishing  a 
science.  By  application  of  ocean  science 
data,  the  USSR,  landed  4  48  million  tons  of 
flsh  In  1964.  Increasing  nearly  one-half  mU- 
llon  tonrf  over  Its  19«3  catch.  Conversations 
with  officials  of  Soviet  Ministry  of  Plshertes 
brought  forth  that  the  19fl5  catch  reach  6.6 
million  -fens.  The  1966  goal  is  8.2  million 
tons,  with  19«7  having  even  a  higher  goal. 

By  comparison,  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
has  declined  in  relation  to  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Our  catch  today  is  about  what  Is 
was  In  1948.  Our  share  of  the  total  world 
catch  has  slipped  from  12.4  percent  in  1948 
to  less  than  8  percent  today.  Furthermore. 
62  percent  of  the  fish  consumed  In  this  coun- 
try la  Imported,  and  each  year  Americans 
spend  over  tSOO  million  on  fish  imports. 

The  Soviets  have  also  experimented  with 
"flsh  farming."  One  of  their  achievements 
Involved  the  airlift  of  6O-70  million  pink 
salmon  eggs  and  fingerllngs  from  the  Far 
East  where  they  were  transplanted  In  the 
Barents  Sea.  Also,  work  was  underway  In 
1966  to  transplant  the  kln(  crab. 


The  Soviet  fishing  fieet  makes  extensive 
use  of  refrigerated  and  canning  equipped 
mother  ships  which  accompany  trawlers  to 
sea.  The  catch  Is  tranferred  from  the  traw- 
ler to  the  mother  ships,  which  are.  In  effect, 
floating  flsh  factories.  Processing  the  catch 
at  sea  also  enables  the  trawlers  to  remain 
at  the  fishing  grounds  for  extended  periods 
instead  of  returning  to  port  to  offload  the 
catch  In  order  to  avoid  spoilage. 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  Soviet 
catch  Is  obtained  on  the  high  seas,  and  20 
percent  from  Inland  waters.  Concentration 
on  the  seas  appears  assured  as  Information 
gained  on  our  tour  suggests  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
win  expand  operations  In  tropical  waters.. 
The  Increasing  number  of  Soviet  trawlers  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  and  Gulf  of 
Mexico  near  Florida  and  Cuba  offers  addi- 
tional evidence  of  thU  phase  of  Soviet  fish- 
eries operations. 

Pollution  of  inland  waters  Is  .-i  concern  in 
the  US  S  R  Just  as  It  is  here  In  the  United 
States.  However,  in  Russia  water  pollution 
U  a  criminal  offense.  Authorities  cited  a 
case  Involvlna:  a  plnnt  which  dumped  Im- 
properly treated  waste  Into  a  nearby  stream, 
killing  sturgeon  fingerllngs.  The  .plant 
manager  was  Jailed. 

The  SovleU  have  been  successful  in  fisher- 
ies because  they  have  applied  to  their  fish- 
eries operations  the  tools  learned  in  marine 
research.  With  this  success,  they  are  en- 
couraging  more  oceanographlc   effort. 

In  the  United  States  today  there  Is  an 
emerging  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  Congress,  and  the  Industrial  com- 
munity that  the  oceans  represent  a  vast  un- 
tapped resource.  This  emerging  awareness 
Is  greeted  by  an  enthusiastic  community  of 
scientists  and  ocean  technologist  eager  to 
move  Into  a  concentrated  campaign  to  pro- 
mote full  utilization  of  the  seas. 

The  Congress  has  completed  all  but  final 
action  on  legislation  which  will  provide  an 
overall  national  survey,  of  inventory,  of  our 
oceanographlc  capabilities.  If  the  United 
States  is  to  move  ahead  In  sea  explorations. 
It  is  advisable  to  know  in  which  direction. 
Once  our  national  Inventory  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  legislation  requires  that  specific 
recommendations  for  (1 »  goals  to  be  reached. 
(2)  an  organizational  plan,  and  (3)  funding 
to  be  made  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

About  71  percent  of  the  earth's  surface  Is 
water,  yet  today  we  know  n>ore  about  outer 
space  than  the  earth's  Inner  space.  This 
Nation  stands  at  the  threshold  of  man's  final 
conquest  of  his  environment.  Is  a  man  on 
the  moon  more  vital  than  man  In  the  sea? 
Will  these  men  be  Americans,  or  Russians? 

The  crucial  question  is  one  which  must 
be  answered.  "The  answer  must  come  soon. 
Our  very  survival  may  depend  on  what  that 
answer  is. 


A  L«w  Against  Invasion  of  Privacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  wxw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  the  following  telceram : 
Hon.  Hkebext  Tenzzr, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  strongly  protest  following  matter  and 
urge  yoMi  Intervention  to  prevent  flagrant 
abuse  of  local  government  power. 

Last  night  at  public  urban  renewal  meet- 
ing lUyor  Harry  Lister  of  RockvlUe  Centre 
announced  hiring  private  agency  to  Investl- 


\ 


gate  recent  report  of  Nassau  County  Human 
Rights  Commlasion  which  blamed  village  offi- 
cials for  racial  tension  in  urban  renewal  area. 
Agency  Is  Vincent  GUlen  who  conducted 
General  Motors  probe  of  Ralph  Nader.  GUlen 
detectives  were  present  at  meeting  unan- 
nounced. Mayor  acknowledged  presence  but 
refused  to  Identify  men. 

For  mayor  to  use  private  detectives  to  In- 
vestigate local  critics  and  government  agency 
critical  of  village  Is  open  abuse  of  public 
trust  and  public  funds.  Mayor  is  willing  to 
spend  taxpayers'  money  to  attack  critics  and 
whitewash  self  but  refused  for  years  to  spend 
enough  money  to  relieve  unbearable  condi- 
tions In  urban  renewal  area.  Proposed  In- 
vestigation cannot  be  Impartial  since  mayor 
announced  It  would  present  his  side  of  story 
He  can  do  this  without  aid  of  private  detec- 
tives. Clear  Implication  is  that  Investigation 
will  result  in  personal  attack  on  critics  and 
invasion  of  privacy  In  manner  of  Nader  probe 

Are  citizens  to  be  subjected  to  same  tactics 
by  their  own  elected  officials  who  last  yei'.r 
arrested  women.  later  acquitted,  for  protest- 
ing denial  of  right  to  speak  at  public  meet- 
ing? Who  concealed  microphone  In  vlll.Tge 
hall  to  record  conversation  of  critics,  who  l.'i.'t 
night  suggested  investigation  and  possible 
discipline  of  priest  who  helped  write  diocesan 
commission  report  critical  of  village? 

We  Implore  you  to  Intervene  In  mayors 
action  which  has  no  place  In  civil  govern- 
ment In  America. 

ROCKVILLE  CENTKE  TENANTS 
Assr>CIATION, 

Mrs.  Alfreda  Brewster.  Chairman . 
RocKvn.LE  Centre  Committee 

roR  HtTMfN  Rights, 
Dr.  James  Bernstein,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  responded  to  the  above 
telegram  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Alftieda  Brewsti*. 

Chairman.    Rockville   Centre   Tenants   Asso- 
ciation, RockiHlle  Centre,  NY. 
Dr.  James  Bernstein, 

Chairman.  RockviUe  Centre  Committee  for 
Human  Rights.  Rockville  Centre,  NY. 
I  acknowledge  and  am  shocked  by  the 
contents  of  your  telegram  relating  to  events 
In  Rockville  Centre.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  I  recognize  the 
reeponsibillties  of  Congress  to  protect  the 
right  of  privacy  of  individuals.  I  will  place 
my  conunents  on  this  subject  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  events.  It  Is  my  hope 
that  10  years  of  history  and  tensions  will  be 
merged  and  burled  with  the  first  shovel  of 
dirt  turned  on  the  Rockville  Centre  Urban 
Renewal  Project. 
Sincerely. 

Herbert  Tenzer, 
Member  of  Congres^s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  newspaper 
articles  from  Long  Island's  two  daily 
newsp>apers  provide  the  background  to 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in  Rock- 
vUle  Centre.  N.Y. : 
I  Prom     the     Long     Island      (N.Y)      Press, 

Mar.  24.  1966) 

•Private  Eye"  Srrs  in   at  Village  Meeting 

(By  Paul  Wiseman) 

Rockville  Centre  village  officials  hes!U>nt!y 
admitted  last  night  that  at  least  one  of  tiie 
70  persons  sitting  in  the  audience  at  a  village 
urban  renewal  meeting  was  a  private  detec- 
tive Invited  by  the  oflBclals  to  observe  the 
meeting.  - 

Minutes  before  the  meeting  started,  this 
reporter  noticed  some  village  officials  appar- 
enUy  briefing  a  stranger.  Asking  who  the 
maji  was.  the  reporter  was  told:  "His  name's 
Fairfield.  The  village's  hiring  Viim  to  In- 
vestigate urban  renewal." 

The  stranger  identified  himself  to  the  re- 
porter as  Irwin  Fairfield  of  Vincent  GUlen 
Associates  Inc.  of  Garden  City.     A  congres- 
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slonal  committee  discovered  earlier  this  week 
that  General  Motors  had  used  the  GUlen  firm 
to  Investigate  the  author  of  a  controversial 
book  charging  that  Detrolt-buUt  cars  were 
unsafe. 

General  Motors  publicly  apologized  for  the 
probe  which  asked  questions  about  the 
author's  sex  habits,  political  beliefs  and 
attitudes  toward  Jews. 

As  last  night's  meeting  got  underway  at 
8  p.m.  at  the  vUlage's  recreation  center.  Act- 
ing Village  Clerk  Arthur  DeMott,  sitting  on 
the  stage  with  the  other  board  members, 
was  expectanly  watching  the  doors  to  the 
meeting  room.  Suddenly  he  left  the  stage 
and  walked  to  the  back  of  the  room  to  chat 
with  an  unidentified  man  who  had  Just 
entered. 

After  several  minutes,  the  man  took  a 
seat  In  front  of  Fairfield  and  then  leaned 
back  to  exchange  some  words  with  him 
Asked  by  a  reporter  who  the  man  was,  Fair- 
field said:  "What  are  you  asking  me  for? 
I  have  nothing  to  discuss."  At  the  end 
of  the  meeting  Fairfield  and  the  other  man 
left  together. 

Mayor  W.  Harry  Lister  announced  at  the 
start  of  the  meeting,  that  the  board  was 
"retaining  an  organization  of  professional 
management  and  personnel  consultants"  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  Nassau  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights'  report  which 
largely  blamed  village  officials  for  racial  un- 
rest in  the  tirban  renewal  area. 

When  Dr.  James  Bernstein,  president  of  the 
Human  Rights  Committee,  asked  whether 
the  vUlage  had  hired  a  private  detective 
agency,  the  mayor  hesitated  briefly,  then 
said:  "We  haven't  hired  total y  •  •  •.- 

Bernstein  challenged  him  on  the  secrecy 
of  the  matter  and  Lister  replied  It  would 
not  be  secret  as  soon  as  the  village  de- 
cided whether  to  hire  the  firm. 

Trustee  Albert  Rubin  then  Interrupted  the 
exchange  saying  that  the  board  would  not 
release  detaUs  of  Its  Investigation  untU  the 
county  commission  makes  public  the  means 
It  employed  in  Investigating  the  village  situ- 
ation. 
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vestlgatlons  of  Its  critics.    First  the  bugelne  rt  ic  tv,«  ...>.c.^».,.ii.-wi.       ..  ^ 

now  the  dicks."    The  '-bugginK"  refer^  to    ,«iUl^^  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
o^:^<il7^:reS^l^X-'^='^^^f^T:^'^'^^^^    «'    the    individual 

against  the  resources  of  government  and 


the  microphone  found  by  this  reporter  last 
November  in  the  public  telephone  t>ooth  In 
the  vUlage  halL  Later  explained  at  the 
time  that  the  bug  was  intended  "to 
record  the  antics  of  (Dr.  Ralph  G.)  Sorley" — 
the  vUlage's  most  outspoken  critic. 


Local  civil  rights  groups  have  asked  the 
county  commission  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  urban  renewal  controversy,  contend- 
ing such  hearings  would  allow  the  village 
to  cross-examine  witnesses.  The  vUlage 
board  has  avoided  making  similar  requests  to 
the  coxinty  body. 

When  Bernstein  asked  Lister  if  there  was 
s  private  detective  present  at  the  meeting 
at  the  board's  request,  the  mayor  did  not 
answer  directly.  Bernstein  then  turned 
about  and  facing  the  audience  asked:  "Is 
there  a  detective  In  the  audience?"  No 
one  responded  and  Lister  said :  "Walt  a  min- 
ute, who's  running  this  meeting?  •  •  • 
There  Is  a  man  in  this  room  representing  a 
tlnn. 

LUter  was  told  that  If  the  vlUage  retains 
Olllen,  he  wUl  specify  that  no  Inquiries  may 
be  made  by  the  firm  into  any  individual's 
sex   habits   or  other   personal   privacy. 
•  •  .  . 

Lister  said  he  expected  it  would  take  from 
80  to  60  days  for  an  Investigation  commis- 
sioned by  the  board  to  be  completed.  The 
Investigation,  he  said,  would  take  the  form 
of  Interviews  with  "residents  and  nonresi- 
dents of  the  urban  renewal  area,  including 
officials,  to  come  up  with  factual  statements 
In  regard  to  the  critical  observations  In  the 
commission's    criticisms    and    conclusions - 

Mrs.  James  Bernstein,  wife  of  the  doctor, 
quipped  that  slnoe  the  board  was  hiring  the 
Investigative  firm  to  present  Its  side  of  the 
story,  "how  can  you  say  in  advance  that  It's 
going  to  be  factual?" 

A  spokesman  for  the  Tenants  Association 
said  after  the  meeting.  "This  U  the  second 
time  In  the  last  few  months  that  the  village 
Is  using  taxpayer's  dollars  for  underhand  In- 


[FYom  Newsday.  Mar.  24,  1966] 
Housing  Meeting  Ends  in  Eviction  of  11 
RocKviLLB  Centre. — The  village  board. 
whose  policy  Is  to  have  residents  save  their 
urban  renewal  questions  for  Its  special  meet- 
ings devoted  to  the  subject  about  every  3 
months,  sometimes  has  trouble  answering 
them  all  in  one  night. 

Last  night,  for  Instance,  the  vlUage  police 
force  had  to  eject  11  questioners  from  the 
meeting  hall  after  the  meeting  was  over  who 
Just  kept  sitting  and  waiting  for  more 
answers. 

The  11  officers,  members,  and  supporters  of 
the  tenants  association,  which  has  led  urban 
renewal  area  tenants  In  a  campaign  against 
the  vUlage's  administration  of  the  program, 
had  come  to  the  Rockville  Centre  Recreation 
Center  to  find  out  what  the  village  board  had 
to  say  about  a  Nassau  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission report  last  month  condemning  the 
board's  administration  of  the  project  for  dis- 
criminating against  Negroes  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Its  urban  renewal  project. 
members  stat  in  seats 
But  at  11  pm.  after  several  hours  of  vlgcw- 
ous  questioning,  the  bo«*d  adjourned  the 
meeting  but  association  members  decided  to 
stay  In  their  seats  untU  they  were  satisfied. 
The  resxilt,  said  Charles  Scwartz.  20.  of  130 
Lakevlew  Avenue.:  "They  carried  us  out  and 
dumped  us  on  the  sidewalk."  Rockville  Cen- 
tre police  said  their  reports  showed  only  that 
"the  haU  had  to  be  cleared,"  according  to  a 
spokesman,  who  said  he  did  not  know  If  any 
of  the  demonstrators  were  removed  bodUy. 
He  said  no  arrests  had  been  made. 

Scwartz,  who  said,  "We  didn't  leave  because 
we  weren't  satisfied  with  what  the  board  had 
to  say"  In  response  to  questions  from  the 
tenants'  group  about  the  composition  of  the 
grievance  board  which  the  village  trustees 
have  promised  to  establish.  The  grievance 
board,  which  was  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  county  human  rights  commis- 
sion report,  would  mediate  disputes  between 
the  predomlnanUy  Negro  tenants  of  the  vil- 
lage-zoned temporary  housing  In  the  West 
End  urban  renewal  area.  The  village  and 
the  tenants,  however,  have  different  Ideas 
about  who  should  sit  on  the  board.  The 
Tenants  Association  is  claiming  the  right 
to  represent  all  tenants  on  the  board,  but 
according  to  Dr.  James  Bernstein,  chairman 
of  the  Rockville  Centre  Committee  for  Hu- 
man Rights.  Mayor  W.  Harry  Lister  "told  na 
he  did  not  think  the  assoclaUon  U  repre- 
sentative enoTigh."  Bernstein  added:  "He's 
going  to  do  everyth'ng  he  can  to  avoid  ap- 
pointing someone  from  the  association  to  the 
grievance  board."  Lister's  telephone  was  re- 
ported off  the  hook  last  night  by  the  tele- 
phone company,  and  he  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment  after  the  meeting. 

INVESnOATIOir    plannxd 

Bernstein  also  said  the  mayor  told  the  ten- 
ants he  was  hiring  a  management  consultant 
firm,  which  he  refused  to  identify,  to  Investi- 
gate the  village's  urban  renewal  program  and 
Issue  a  report  In  answer  to  the  county  hu- 
man rights  commission.  "It  sounds  to  ma 
Uke  he's  hiring  some  private  eyes,"  Bernstein 
said.  "I  gather  they  are  even  going  to  In- 
vestigate the  county  oommlsslon.-  Bern- 
stein, who  said  the  mayor  denounced  the 
commission's  report  as  prejudiced  and  libel- 
ous In  parts,  said,  "We  feel  the  oommlssloo 
must  hold  a  pubUe  hearing  now.  The  vil- 
lage has  no  plans  to  talk  to  anyona  atwut 
the  recommendations  in  the  report." 


corporations  which  threaten  the  right  of 
privacy  and  to  draft  legislation  which 
will  put  teeth  |n  the  unwritten  law 
against  J  aya.sir>B<Qt_^rivacy.  The  right 
of  law-enforcement  oflff&er»-4iitii«.  field 
must  be  clearly  defined.  The  exposure  of 
recent  cases  of  government  snooping  and 
Industrial  espionage  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure,  and 
the  recent  events  in  my  own  Fifth  Con- 
gressional District  point  up  the  need  for 
legislation. 

The  charge  that  the  mayor  of  Rockville 
Centre  plans  to  spend  taxpayers'  money 
to  hire  private  investigators  to  investi- 
gate critics  of  the  urban  renewal  project 
is  shocking.  Last  November  I  was 
shocked  when  I  discovered  a  microphone 
hidden  in  a  public  phone  booth  in  the 
Rockville  Centre  Village  HalL  The  pur- 
pose of  this  secret  Installation,  as  stated 
by  the  mayor,  was  to  record  conversa- 
tions of  one  of  the  mayor's  critics,  but  a 
grand  jury  returned  no  Indictment 
against  the  village  official  who  Installed 
the  microphone. 

The  laws  pertaining  to  wiretapping  and 
electronic  eavesdropping  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  a  thorough  study  of  these 
laws  Is  needed.  Incidents  highlighting 
Invasion  of  privacy  sometimes  receive 
national  attention,  as  In  the  General 
Motors  case,  and  other  times  receive 
only  local  attention  as  In  Rockville 
Centre,  but  the  invasions  of  privacy  are 
equally  serious. 

The  drafting  of  legislation  to  define 
the  limits  of  government  and  corporation 
investigations  wlU  not  be  easy;  however 
we  should  not  be  deterred  In  making  aii 
effort  to  clarify  allowable  legal  limits  for 
such  investlgatlcwis.  it  is  high  time  that 
we  Investigate  the  Investigators  so  that 
we  may  guarantee  to  our  citizens  their 
rights  and  privacy. 

The  courts  have  been  able  to  define 
civil  liability  for  invasion  of  privacy  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  right  of  free 
speech.    It  is  time  to  protect  individuals 

Jr^,.?!:?**  abuses  by  providing  criminal 
llabUlty. 


Food,  Draft,  Cosnetics,  and  PoGtics— 
Remarka  by  CoB^rrettwomaB  SoOiTaii 
at  Cooference  of  Maryland  Consamers 
CoDBcU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  mssonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Thursday,  March  3. 1966 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  14 
yeara  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
It  has  been  most  unusual  for  me  to  be 
absent  from  Capltcd  Hill  when  the  House 
was  convening,  yet  I  felt  that  it  was 
Important  for  me  to  play  "hookey"  for 
an  hour  or  so  last  month  to  attend  the 
"Caning  An  Consumers"  conference  of 
the  Maryland  Consumers  Councn,  Inc., 
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at  the  Adult  Education  Center  of  the 
University  of  Maryland. 

The  growing  interest  In  consumer  Is- 
sues and  In  consumer  legislation  has 
been  most  encouraging  to  me.  The 
Maryland  group  has  been  an  effective 
organization  In  this  field,  so  my  visit  to 
their  conference  on  February  9  was  both 
to  encourage  them  In  their  efforts  and 
to  obtain  their  valuable  help  In  my  leg- 
islative efforts. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record  my  re- 
marlu  at  the  Maryland  Consumers  Coun- 
cil conference,  as  follows : 

Food,    Dmuos,    Cosicmcs.    axd    Politics 

<R«m&rkA  by  Congrcsswoman  Lkonob  K. 
SuixiVAN,  Democrat  of  MlSBOurt  at  "Call- 
lag  All  Consumera"  Conference  sponsored 
by  Maryland  Consumers  CouncU,  Inc., 
llaryland  State  Home  Demonstrations  De- 
partment, and  College  of  Home  Economics, 
Adult  Education  Center,  University  of 
ICaryland,  Wednesday,  February  0,  1966,  at 
1:45  pjn.) 

In  ooming  here  today.  I  am  breaking  one 
of  my  cardinal  rules  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gr«aa,  which  la  never  to  leave  the  Capitol 
when  tbe  Hoxiae  Is  In  aeaaion.  Of  course, 
rules  are  meant  for  breaking,  but  this  Is  a 
seilf-lmposed  rule  which  I  break  so  seldom 
that — when  I  do — It  la  with  almost  super- 
stitious dread.  For,  almoet  always,  there  are 
quorum  calls  and  roll  calls  which  I  miss. 
And,  to  a  Member  of  Congress  who  must  run 
for  reelection  every  a  years — and  who  must 
win  reelection  every  3  years  without  fall  U 
I  am  not  to  lose  my  seniority  on  committees 
where  one's  standing  is  crucial  to  eSectlve 
representation  of  the  people  back  home — 
missing  quomm  calls  can  be  embarrafislng, 
while  missing  rollcalls  can  be  serious. 

More  than  that,  however,  I  find  It  per- 
sonjOly  Important  to  listen  to  the  debates  on 
Important  Issues  so  as  to  be  able  to  vote 
InteUlgentTy.  And,  as  many  of  you  know. 
It  la  often  Nthe  nonrecorded  votes  In  com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union — during  the  final  shaping  of  leg- 
islation— which  are  most  Important.  The 
fact  that  the  record  does  not  show  you  were 
absent  on  such  a  vote  Is  not  very  much 
solace  If  your  absence  has  contributed  to  the 
gutting  of  an  Imporant  bill,  or  has  made  It 
Impossible  for  those  who  feel  as  you  do  to 
push  through  a  useful  amendment. 

Thus.  I  feel  somewhat  guilty  In  being 
here — In  all  fairness  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Ustially.  I  avoid  this  feeltng  Just  by  turning 
down  automatically  any  Invitation,  what- 
ever Its  source.  If  It  entails  leaving  Capitol 
Hill  on  a  weekday  when  the  House  Is  meet- 
ing. The  event  must  be.  In  my  opinion,  of 
great  Importance  to  legislative  objectives 
close  to  my  heart  In  order  to  tear  me  away 
from  the  House — and  your  meeting  today 
does  come  within  that  important  category. 
Thus,  while  I  cannot  In  all  honesty  use  the 
customary  greeting  of  telling  you  how  happy 
I  am  to  be  here — for  I  am  a  bit  nervous 
about  It — I  want  you  at  least  to  know  that  I 
feel  It  Is  worth  the  effort  and  the  discomfort. 
For  I  think  a  group  such  as  this  one — Inter- 
ested In  what  the  Individual  and  the  dedi- 
cated group  can  do  to  achieve  consumer  ob- 
jectives— can  do  a  great  deal  for  the  Issues  In 
which  I  am  deeply  involved  as  a  legislator. 
Besides,  your  program  chairman,  Carla 
Williams,  Is  very  persuasive.  If  you  have 
beard  stories  about  how  effective  a  certain 
Indlvldxial  who  lives  and  works  at  1600  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  In  Washlngt<»  can  t>e  In 
getting  Members  at  Congress  to  do  things 
be  wants  done,  I  can  tell  you  that  Carla 
Williams  does  the  twist  with  great  skill  also. 
My  presence  here  today  Is  proof  of  that. 

Actually,  I  wanted  very  much  to  come  and 
tba  only  pressure  she  had  to  apply  was  In 


convincing  me  back  In  December  that  there 
could  not  possibly  be  Important  legislation 
on  the  House  floor  today.  If  she  consulted 
the  Hagerstown  Almanac  for  that  prediction, 
I  am  afraid  It  was  not  quite  accurate.  Hence, 
I  shall  talk  and  run — go  right  back  to  the 
House  Immediately.  Instead  of  tarrying  for 
questions  or  staying  for  what  I  know  will  be 
a  very  Illuminating  seesloa  on  packaging 
abuses  and  their  prevention  and  cure  led  by 
Senator  Hakt,  whom  I  hav«  always  respected 
but  have  come  to  knov  and  admire  tremen- 
dously through  our  participation  together  on 
the  National  Commission  on  Food  Marketing. 

As  a  consumer-minded  Congresswoman,  I 
am,  of  course.  Interested  in  all  of  the  sub- 
jects you  are  covering  In  this  excellent  all- 
day  program  today.  There  Is  hardly  an  as- 
pect of  your  discussions  on  which  I  have 
not  at  some  time  Introduced  bills,  offered 
amendments,  participated  In  hearings  or  de- 
bates or  otherwise  become  deeply  Involved. 
I  am  still  Involved  In  most  of  them.  But  I 
do  not  want,  in  these  few  minutes,  to  go 
back  over  groxmd  you  have  already  covered 
this  morning  or  which  yow  will  cover  In  de- 
tail later  this  afternoon.  Instead.  I  am  go- 
ing to  concentrate  on  tb«  one  area  In  which 
a  bill  I  have  drafted  and  Introduced  Is 
unique.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  H.R. 
1235,  an  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 

By  concentrating  on  that,  I  do  not  want 
you  to  think  I  am  disinterested  in  tire  safe- 
ty— I  am  sponsoring  in  this  Congress,  as  I 
oosponsored  In  the  last,  the  tire  safety  bill 
originally  drafted  by  former  Congressman 
Kenneth  Roberts  of  Alabama,  long  the 
leader  In  Congrees  in  the  broad  field  of  auto- 
mobile safety  until  the  Ooldwater  sweep  of 
Alabama  in  1964  sacrificed  one  of  the  most 
effective  battlers  for  concamer  safety  In  Con- 
gress; I  am  the  sponsor  om  the  House  side, 
also,  of  the  Douglas  truth-in-lendlng  bUl; 
I  am  still  working  for  the  extension  of  Fed- 
eral meat  iuBpection  into  intrastate  com- 
merce, where  perhaps  30  percent  of  our  meat 
sales  take  place  without  proper  sanitation 
and  wholesomeness  Inspection — I  believe 
mine  was  the  first  bUI  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress on  that  subject.  I  had  been  working 
on  this  Idea  4  years  ago  and  was  Just  about 
to  Introduce  a  bill  to  carry  it  out  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  consumer  message  came  up 
to  the  Congress  on  March  15  and,  among 
many  other  things  with  which  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  are  familiar,  mentioned  this  partic- 
ular problem  without,  however,  suggesting 
an  answer.  So  my  bill  went  In  that  very  day. 
It  would  set  up  major  consuming  areas,  such 
as  are  now  authorized  for  Federal  poultry 
Inspection:  and.  undecmy  bill,  all  meat  going 
Into  those  areas,  whether  from  within  or 
without  a  particular  State,  would  have  to  be 
federally  inspected.  If  this  technique  Is  a 
worthwhile  mechanism  for  poultry  inspec- 
tion— and  the  Agriculture  Department  as- 
sures me  It  is — then  I  think  it  could  well  be 
used  in  meat  Inspection,  too.  Unfortunately, 
however,  although  this  unusual  Intrastate 
Inspection  provision  has  been  In  the  poultry 
Inspection  law  since  1957,  It  has  never  been 
used.  I've  been  trying  to  get  my  people  In 
St.  Louis,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
here,  to  follow  through  on  the  idea  of  having 
St.  Louis  declared  a  major  consuming  area 
under  Federal  poultry  Inspection,  and  you 
people  In  Maryland  might  well  look  Into  the 
possibilities  of  having  parts  or  all  of  your 
State  so  designated  also — If  uninspected 
poultry  In  Intrastate  commerce  Is  a  health 
hasard  In  your  State. 

There  are  so  many  areas  of  consumer  pro- 
tection which  need  Improvement,  expansion, 
reform,  and  understanding — but,  as  I  said. 
I  want  to  concentrate  this  afternoon  on  the 
one  area  in  which  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced Is  unique  and  In  which  the  needs  are 
•ztremely  urgent. 

My  omnibus  bill  on  foods,  drugs  and  cos- 
metics was  first  Introduced  on  the  first  day 
of  the  87th  Congress,  back  In  1961.    It  grew 


out  of  8  years  of  accumulated  grievances  over 
the  piecemeal  approach  I  had  seen  the  Con- 
gress take  year  after  year  In  closing  gaping 
loopholes  In  the  by-then  decrepit  1938  act. 
As  one  loophole  had  been  cloeed,  another 
had  opened  up.  Each  of  the  major  enact- 
ments in  tills  field  since  1953  has  been  an 
Important  contribution  to  consumer  health 
and  safety — but  they  have  been  spread  over 
too  long  a  span.  And  none — not  one — ^went 
far  enough.  In  passing  them,  we  always 
knew  we  were  merely  putting  what  I  call  a 
blowout  patch  on  the  law.  Instead  of  replac- 
ing outmoded  sections  we  knew  were  no 
longer  adequate. 

When  I  protested — and  other  Members  of 
Congress  also  protested — the  answer  from 
those  In  charge  of  the  leglslaUon— and  this 
goes  back  a  long  time,  to  1953 — was  that  if 
we  tried  to  do  too  much  at  one  time,  we  would 
"stir  up  the  dogs"— get  too  many  powerful 
Interests  united  against  us,  and,  by  rousing 
so  much  corporate  ire  we  would  lose  support 
In  the  political  arena  of  X>ongress  for  any 
legislation  at  all — including  those  proposals 
which  Industry  was  p>erhaps  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge should  become  law. 

Hence,  In  1953.  we  achieved  only  a  blow- 
out patch  on  the  factory  Inspection  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  cloeing  a  kwphole  oi>ened 
by  a  court  decision  which  had  held  that  Food 
and  Drug  In.spectors  could  not  Inspect  a 
plant  unless  the  management  Invited  them 
In  at  management's  convenience.  You  can 
Imagine  how  typical  the  plant  sanitation 
and  other  operating  conditions  would  be  on 
the  day  management  selected  for  a  Federal 
Inspector  to  visit.  We  overcame  that  prob- 
lem, but  did  absolutely  nothing  that  year 
about  drug  safety,  or  food  additives,  or  cos- 
metic safety,  or  any  of  the  other  glaring  gaps 
we  knew  at  that  time  exteted  In  the  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  o*  1938.  A  select 
conunittee  of  the  House,  under  Congressman 
James  J.  Dbj^nkt.  of  New  York,  had  thor- 
oughly documented  the  need  for  such  correc- 
tive legislation  several  years  earlier;  hence, 
no  one  could  plead  Ignorance  about  the 
needs  back  in  1953.  It  was  merely  a  case  of 
political  timing — having  the  votes,  inspiring 
pubUc  Interest,  getting  administration  sup- 
port. 

It  took  imtu  1958—5  years  Uter— to  enact 
the  Food  Additives  Act;  and  until  1960  to 
get  Into  the  law  an  anticancer  clause — a 
Delaney  claose — dealing  with  the  coloring 
matter  Ut  cosmetics.  But  outside  of  the 
coloring  matter,  no  ingredient  of  oosmetlcs — 
to  this  very  day — must  be  i^-etested  for 
safety. 

Nor  must  therapeutic  devices  be  pretested 
either  for  safety  or  efficacy. 

We  bad  known  attout  about  the  vast  boot- 
legging 0*  the  nonnarcotic,  habit-farming 
dangerous  drugs  Uke  the  pep  pills  and  bar- 
biturates and  the  various  mind-affecting 
drugs,  but  we  couldn't  nail  down  until  Just 
this  past  year — 1965 — leglslaUon  which  gave 
the  Oovemment  adequate  powers  for  dealing 
with  this  frightful  menace  to  health,  high- 
way safety,  and  youthful  sanity. 

The  prescription  drug  efficacy  and  safety 
requirements  we  long  knew  we  needed  were 
not  enacted  until  1962,  In  the  Kefauver- 
Harrls  Act.  And  we  succeeded  at  that  time 
only  because  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy. 

But  each  time  we  achieved  one  of  these 
partial  solutions  to  the  problem  of  strength- 
ening our  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  my 
satisfaction  in  the  accomplishment  was 
clouded  by  a  realization  of  How  much  re- 
mained to  be  done — and  was  not  being  done. 

Hence,  cm  the  first  day  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress, I  submitted  H.R.  1235,  and  I  have 
been  reintroducing  it,  under  the  same  num- 
ber. In  each  succeeding  Cong:rees.  Out  of  It 
have  already  come  the  major  provisions  of 
the  1962  Kefauver-Harris  Act  and  the  1965 
Drug  Abuses  Control  Act.  But  there  are  13 
JOT  13  other  sections  still  left  from  the  orig- 
inal bill  on  which  no  action  has  been  taken, 
plus   numerous   new   provisions   written  In 
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since  1961.  Including  one  closing  a  loophole 
on  cancer-causing  coloring  matter  In  ani- 
mal feeds  which  got  Into  the  Kefauver-Har- 
ris Act  for  no  logical  reason  whatsoever,  and 
over  my  bitter  objections  at  the  time.  It 
serves  absolutely  no  purpose — none.  Simi- 
larly, the  prohibition  In  the  current  version 
of  H.R.  1235  against  the  sale  in  Interstate 
commerce  of  flavored  aspirin  for  children^ 
the  greatest  single  cause  of  poisoning  of 
children  under  6  and  the  greatest  cause  ot 
death  among  children  under  5  from  acci- 
dental Ingeetlons — was  not  In  the  original 
1961  version  of  the  bill. 

But  practically  everything  else  In  this  45- 
page  bill  was  placed  In  It  originally  5  years 
ago  and  stlU  cries  for  enactment  after  all 
of  that  time.  And  they  are  things  which  af- 
fect you — your  families — your  homes — in  the 
foods  you  eat,  in  the  proprietary  medicines 
you  are  persuaded  to  buy,  In  the  worthless  or 
even  dangerous  medical  devices  of  all  kinds 
hawked  as  ciu-e-alls  by  charlatans,  or  In  the 
therapeutic  materials  and  devices  used  In 
good  faith  by  ethical  practitioners  who  as- 
sume they  have  been  proved  safe  and  effica- 
cious; and  In  the  cosmetics  which  go  on  the 
market  for  testing  by  you  as  to  their  safety. 
In  a  news  article  recently  discussing  the 
various  consumer  measures  which  might 
come  up  In  this  Congress,  one  writer  was  a 
bit  confused  by  the  multitude  of  subjects 
and  Items  covered  In  my  bill  and.  after  re- 
ferring to  the  section  requiring  pretesting 
for  safety  and  efficacy  of  therapeutic  and 
medical  devices  before  they  could  be  sold, 
then  proceeded  to  use  the  same  terminology 
In  reference  to  cosmetics. 

Believe  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  much  as 
I  might — as  a  good  consumer — like  the  Idea 
of  forcing  cosmetic  manufacturers  to  prove 
the  efficacy — the  effectiveness — of  their  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  their  safety,  my  feminine  in- 
tuition telU  me  that  this  is  sheer  Imprac- 
tlcallty.  And  it  would  probably  be  a  great 
disservice  to  women  to  try  to  accomplish  such 
a  thing.  For  If  we  had  such  a  provision  In 
the  law,  how  dull  our  dressing  tables  would 
look;  how  forlorn  our  hopes  to  be  beautiful. 
We  buy  the  beauty  preparations  not  out  of 
conviction  that  they  will  make  us  beautiful, 
but  rather  out  of  fervent  hope.  The  adver- 
tisements skirt  the  edge  of  credence,  and  take 
delightful  advantage  of  the  truth — but  while 
knowing  all  that,  we  nevertheless  have  our 
dreams  and  Indulge  them  somewhat  extrav- 
agantly. 

No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  sponsor  legisla- 
tion to  require  proof,  before  a  cosmetic  Is 
marketed,  that  It  will  positively  do  for  us  the 
things  the  manufacturer  skillfully  leads  us 
to  hope,  or  wish.  It  would.  So,  there  Is  no 
proof  of  efficacy  requirement  in  HJl.  1235 
dealing  with  cosmetics. 

But  there  Is  a  requirement  for  advance 
proof  of  safety.  There  Is  a  requirement  that 
the  Ingredients  be  listed  on  the  label — In  a 
way  we  can  see  them  and  read  them,  so  at 
least  we  can  steer  c\e&i  of  those  containing 
Ingredients  we  know  will  cause  us  allergic 
pain  or  suffering;  there  Is  a  requirement  that 
hair  dyes  be  proved  safe  to  use  (there  Is  no 
such  thing  In  the  law  now);  there  Is  a  fur- 
ther requirement  that  the  customer  be  fully 
warned  on  the  label  of  the  dangers  Inherent 
In  the  use  or  abuse  or  mishandling  of  any 
cosmetic  Item  (and  that  also  Is  not  true  to- 
day). Hair  sprays  which  mention  casually. 
In  tiny  type  where  It  Is  hard  to  read,  that  the 
product  should  not  be  Inhaled  or  used  near 
burning  clgarets,  or  be  sprayed  Into  the  eye*, 
carry  these  admonitions  either  because  one  or 
more  of  the  States  may  require  It,  or  because 
the  manufacturer  feels  some  responsibility 
for  user-safety,  but  the  Federal  law  does  not 
require  it  and  many  sprays  do  not  carry  such 
warnings.  Furthermore,  many  women  use 
them  dangerously  in  utter  Ignorance  of  the 
danger.  Have  you  ever  been  In  a  beauty  shop 
where  the  air  was  one  big  cloud  of  b«ir  spray 
while  Ughted  clgarets  burned  In  almost  every 
right  hand?   Wow. 


We  have  s  law — the  Hazardous  Substances 
Labeling  Act  of  1960 — which  requires  ade- 
quate warnings  on  all  household  products 
which  are  dangerous  to  children  or  adults — 
warnings  and  Instructions  for  first  aid  or  for 
anUdotes.  This  law  does  not  apply  to  any 
food,  drug,  or  cosmetic — ^presumably  because 
the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  provides 
sufficient  protections.  But  that  act  does  not 
do  so.  Hair  sprays  are  only  one  Illustration. 
All  of  the  pressurized  cans  of  foods,  deo- 
dorants, and  other  push-button  Items 
covered  by  the  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
are  slmUarly  exempted  from  effective  regula- 
tion as  to  hazardous  conditions  of  use,  or 
handling,  yet  they  are  all  dangerous  at  cer- 
tain temperatures,  or  in  misuse.  But  Uncle 
Sam  cannot  do  anything  about  It  to  protect 
you  If  the  manufacturer  Is  lax  about  warn- 
ing you.  On  other  household  Items  he  can, 
but  not  on  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  This 
is  shameful. 

I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  the 
gaps  In  the  Pood,  Drug,  and   Cosmetic  Act 
to  mention  another  area  in  which  hazardous 
products  are  generally  exempt  from  proper 
labeling  and  warnings — those  used  in  Indus- 
trial  and   commercial   processes.     I   have   a 
separate  bUl  In  on  that;  but  I  Just  wanted 
to  mention  that,  whUe  the  breadwinner  In 
the  family   may   enjoy  some   protection   at 
home  under  the  Hazardous  Substances  La- 
beling Act  from  hazardous  household  prod- 
ucts such  as  bleaches,  paints,  solvents,  waxes, 
polishes,  and  so  on,  when  he  goes  to  work 
and  perhaps  uses  the  same  types  of  products 
there  are  no  Federal  standards  for  requiring 
safe  handling  of  these  materials  or  giving 
him  necessary   warnings  about  dangers   or 
antidotes.    I  learned  about  this  problem  by 
accident,  as  we  do  about  most  problems  In 
pubUc  health  and  safety,  when— some  years 
ago— I    arranged    to    have    the    U.S.    Public 
Health  Service  make  one  of  their  famous 
detective-story   investigations   into   a   plant 
situation   In   St.    Louis   where   the    workers 
were    aU    suffering    from    mysterious    skin 
diseases   and  even   more  serious   complica- 
tions.   The  formula  for  a  chemical  used  In 
one  of  the  plant's  processes  had  been  changed 
by   the   manufactiu^r  without   noUflcatlon, 
and  what  had  previously  been  a  safe  vise  of 
this  chemical  suddenly  became  a  dangerous 
one.     The  Public  Health  Service  pinpointed 
the  problem  after  an  exhaustive  study.    My 
bUl  (that  one  Is  HJl.  1179)  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  specify  the  pro- 
cedures for  safe  handling  of  dangerous  In- 
dustrial products  and  thus  provide  a  means 
for  preventing  such  accidents  In  the  future. 
But  I  digress.     To  get  back  to  HJl.   1235 — I 
have  cited  enough  examples.  I  hope,  to  Im- 
press upon   you  the  need   for   a  thorough- 
going   redrafting    of    ova    basic    consumer 
protection    statute,    and    yet    I    have    only 
covered  a  smaU  portion  of  the  things  in  H  Jl. 
1235.     I   hope   you   will    all   ask    your   own 
Representatives  In  the   Congress,  or   either 
or  both  of  your  Senators,  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  blU  for  you.     I  ask  that  for  two  reasons: 
first.  It  Is  one  way  of  assuring  your  oppor- 
tunity to  know  the  details  of  the  entire  bill, 
without  having  to  sit  through  hours  of  a 
discussion  such  as  this;  secondly,  it  Is  also  a 
good  way  of  bringing  to  the  attention   of 
yoxir   own    Member   of    Congress,    and    your 
Senators,  the  existence  ot  this  measure.     I 
am  sure  Congressman  Sam  Prikdd,  knows 
about  It — he  serves  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  which 
has  had  the  bill  before  it  now  for  5  years; 
your  other  Members,  however,  may  not  have 
had  a  chance  to  look  into  It.     With  more 
than  12,000  bUls  introduced  In  the  House, 
and  thousands  more  In  the  Senate,  so  far 
In  this  Congress.  It  U  Impossible  for  any  of 
us  to  be  aware  of  more  than  a  fraction  of 
them.     But  If  all  (^  you  ask  for  a  copy  of 
this  particular  bill.  HJl.  1236.  yoiu-  members 
are  going  to  wondw  why — and  perhaps  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it,  too.    That  helps. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  If  you  will  study 
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the   measure,  you  will  Join  me  In  urging 
action  on  It — In  this  Congress. 

In  talking  to  consimaer  groups  about  the 
need  for  correcUve  legislation  In  the  field  of 
foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics,  I  always  stress 
the  need  for  poUtlcal  action.  This  does  not 
mean  that  you  all  have  to  nm  for  Congress; 
It  does  mean  that  you  have  to  pin  down  your 
own  Congressman  or  Senator  on  these 
Issues — ask  him  his  c^lnlcn  about  gaps  In 
the  law  and  whether  he  will  support  needed 
Improvement.  If  he  is  coxirteous  and  rea- 
sonably responsive — as  most  Members  try  to 
be — do  not  feel  you  are  Imposing  if  you  ask 
him  to  be  specific.  We  always  try  to  be  spe- 
cific when  we  feel  we  know  enough  about  a 
subject.  If  we  do  not  know  enough  about 
It,  and  if  constituents  keep  insisting  we 
should  know,  we  make  it  our  business  to  find 
out  what  the  facts  are. 

I  did  not  come  here  to  ask  you  to  brow- 
beat the  Maryland  delegation  in  Congress. 
Most  of  the  members  of  your  congressional 
delegation  are  certain  to  support  good  con- 
sumer legislation  If  the  opportunity  presents 
itself.  But,  with  so  many  other  things  to 
worry  about  and  work  on.  they  can't  always 
be  experts  on  every  subject — imless  you  pro- 
vide them  some  inspiration  alcMu  certain 
lines. 

If  every  delegation  in  the  Congress  were 
as  forward  looking  as  your  own,  I  am  sure 
this  legislation  would  have  been  passed  long 
before  now. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  always  point  out  In  talk- 
ing to  consumer  groups,  and  as  I  should 
explain  to  ySu.  too— Congress  Is  Uke  tlje 
accelerator  of  yoiir  car — that  Is.  very  sensi- 
tive to  pressure.  You  make  It  go  by  putting 
your  foot  down.  In  the  field  of  food,  drug 
and  cosmetic  reform,  it  Is  going  to  take  a 
heavy  jolt  to  get  action,  however,  because 
the  Industries  covered  by  the  Uw  Uke  It 
pretty  much  as  It  is  now — even  though  they 
fought  hard  against  the  enactment  of  most 
of  the  ImprovemenU  which  they  now  say 
make  the  law  adequate.  The  law  is  not  ade- 
quate— It  is  a  sieve  of  deUberately  written 
specUl  exemptions,  unanticipated  shortoom- 
ings.  and  obsolete  deficiencies.  How  hard 
will  you  put  your  foot  down — you  and  like- 
minded  consumer  groups  throughout  the  Na- 
tion— to  Insist  that  this  law  be  updated  to 
do  the  Job  the  pubUc  requires?  WIU  the 
consumer  put  his  foot  down  hard  enough? 
I  hope  so. 

Manafins:  die  Newt 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  ninron 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  28.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jour- 
nalists In  Washington,  D.C..  are  heard  to 
complain  frequently  today  that  the  Pres- 
ident and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  are 
trying  to  manage  the  news.  Newsmen 
also  protest  their  lack  of  access  to  Gov- 
ernment information,  as  well  as  Increas- 
ing Instances  of  deception  by  Govern- 
ment spokesmen. 

The  following  article  from  the  January 
31,  1966,  edition  of  US.  News  It  World 
Repoit,  entitled  "Back  of  the  Uproar 
About  L.BJ.  'Managing'  the  News," 
analyzes  the  relationship  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  press: 
Back  of  th«  Ufroak  About  L3.J,  "Man acinc" 
THX  Nkws 

Now   President   Johnson's   relations   with 
newsmen  are  turning  sour.    Reporters,  com- 
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pl&la  ol  tk  "big  blackout,"  grumble  about 
L.B^.'a  "guided  democnicy." 

WbAt  la  bAppenlog?  m  vb&t  foUows, 
Washington  Lnaldan  put  It  all  In  perspective. 

Lyndon  Jobnaon  aAd  aane  of  hia  key  alda 
are  not.  at  tbe  moment,  tbe  laTotltee  ot  r»- 
poTten  and  cocnmenuitors. 

As  Mr.  Johnaon  entera  tbe  aecond  year  ot 
the  term  he  began  on  January  30,  1966,  a 
change  la  erldent. 

A  President  who  not  long  ago  waa  the  moat 
accessible  of  all  Presidents,  holding  frequent 
news  conferences,  taking  reporters  on  walks, 
ae;klng  questions  to  answer,  suddetriy  seema 
withdrawn,  aupersensiUTe  to  reporters'  mis- 
takes, critical  of  newsmen,  no  longer  out- 
giving. 

Now  Mr.  Johnson  la  pictured  as  trying  to 
"manage"  tbe  news,  to  Impose  a  modifled 
type  of  official  censorship,  to  build  a  "guided 
democracy  in  which  the  pubUc  could  learn 
only  what  the  President  thought  it  should 
know. 

Much  was  made  recently  of  the  fact  that 
newsmen  and  others  who  telephoned  tbe 
White  Hoxise  were  required  to  give  their 
names  to  Its  switchboard  operators.  Sar- 
donic articles  were  written  about  this  prac- 
tice, which  was  Instituted  In  November,  and 
was  dropped  In  mid-January. 

Reporters  air  other  complaints.  They 
grumble  about  the  necessity  of  making  for- 
mal appointments  before  being  allowed  to 
enter  the  Executive  Office  Building  across 
from  the  White  House.  They  say  that  high 
officials  are  muzzled  unless  expressing  tbe 
official  "line." 

Those  with  long  experience  in  Washington 
recognize  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  simply  carry- 
ing forward  a  trend  that  has  been  develop- 
ing over  the  years. 

Most  Presidents  are  concerned  with  tbelr 
"image."  They  want  to  see  their  own  vlew- 
potnu  In  print.  Each,  for  many  years  past, 
has  been  sensitive  about  such  matters  as  the 
angle  at  which  pictures  are  taken  and  tbe 
Impression  that  pictures  give.  Mr.  Johnson 
Is  by  no  means  unique  In  this  regard. 

Presidential  relations  with  the  press,  his- 
tory shows,  often  have  presented  problems. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  so  eager  to  achieve 
»  "good  press"  that  be  InsUlled  the  first 
White  House  press  room.  But  he  waa  ac- 
cused o*  favoritism  and  created  hostility 
among  the  less  favored. 

WILSOIf     TO     HOOVER 

Woodrow  Wilson  started  the  practice  of 
holding  White  House  news  conferences  regu- 
larly, but  his  Ideas  of  what  constituted 
news  often  did  not  coincide  with  those  of 
the  correspondents.  When  the  United  States 
entered  World  War  I,  Mr.  Wilson  considered 
it  unwise  to  conunue  holding  regular  ses- 
sions with  newsmen.  Later,  wher  he  fell  ill. 
bswas  isoUted  from  aU  contact  with  the 
priws. 

Warren  Harding,  who  had  been  a  news- 
paper editor  himself,  pioneered  the  free- 
wheeling news  conference.  There  were  no 
rssU'lctlons  on  questions  and  he  tried  to 
answer  them  all.  But  this  ended  when  B4r. 
Harding  Jeopardized  tbe  disarmament  con- 
ference of  1921  by  giving  an  off-the-cuff 
Interpretation  of  the  treaty  exactly  opposite 
to  that  which  had  been  given  previously  by 
Secretary  o^  SUte  Charles  Bvaw  Hughes. 

Calvin  Coolldge  and  Herbert  Hoover  re- 
quired written  questions.  When  depression 
hit.  Mr.  Hoover's  relations  with  the  press 
suffered.  Reporters  complained  in  those 
days  that  the  White  House  used  pressurv  to 
downgrade  or  cover  up  unpleasant  statistics. 

Trj>M.:    TSOX7BI.BS,    TOO 

Tranklln  Boosevelt  vss  a  master  at  use  ot 
news  ooDfersoces  to  aeU  his  Ideas  and  pro- 
grams. Be  met  with  newsmen  twice  a  week 
But  THR.  hsrd  his  troubles  with  reporters 
who  failed  to  see  things  his  way. 

Harry  Truman  waa  very  informal  in  his 
news  conferences,  iininisilin  himself  freely 
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on  delicate  subjects,  even  though  this  some- 
times backfired.  Mr.  Truman  got  along  well 
with  most  newsmen.  Ttit  executive  offices 
were  open  hunting  ground  for  reporters,  with 
officials  easy  to  reach  and  usually 
Informative. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower  was  more  austere,  more 
reserved,  less  accessible.  It  was  In  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  that  steps  began  to  be 
taken  to  Impose  privacy  and  secrecy.  One 
such  step  was  what  came  to  be  known  as  the 
"beaverboard  curtain."  a  wall  that  screened 
from  the  view  of  reporters  visitors  who  en- 
tered or  left  the  private  office  of  the 
President. 

JJ'JC.  AND  L.B.J. 

John  Kennedy  was  adept  at  news  confer- 
ences, but  many  newsmen  thought  that  by 
turning  them  Into  TV  shows  he  cut  down 
on  spontaneity  and  made  it  difficult  for  re- 
porters to  follow  through  on  tough  questions. 

In  the  Kennedy  administration,  reporters 
were  kept  away  from  the  side  door  of  the 
White  House,  which  enabled  many  Presiden- 
tial callers  to  come  and  go  In  secrecy.  Also, 
Kennedy  aids  made  Intensive  efforts  to  con- 
trol the  flow  of  news.  Those  efforts,  bow- 
ever,  were  not  always  successful. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  brought 
what  some  newsmen  call  "the  big  blackout." 
Mr.  Johnson  and  his  press  secretary.  31-year- 
old  Bill  D.  Moyers.  have  adopted  every  meas- 
ure taken  by  past  administrations  against 
unfavorable  or  premature  news  stories  and 
have  added  methods  of  their  own. 

The  entire  Executive  Office  Building,  for 
example,  Is  sealed  off  from  newsmen.  A  re- 
porter can  get  in  only  by  appointment.  Ai>- 
polntments  are  hard  to  get.  Even  the  cafe- 
teria, previously  open  to  the  news  corps, 
now  is  off  limits. 

BASKED  rSOM  CDfTEK 

White  House  press  credentials  are  being 
closely  checked.  In  a  departure  from  cus- 
tom. White  House  police  recently  recorded 
all  visits  by  reporters.  The  press  no  longer 
Is  permitted  to  patronize  the  coffee  machine 
In  the  west  basement  of  the  White  House,  an 
area  where  they  once  chatted  with  Presiden- 
tial aids. 

All  of  Mr.  Johnson's  telephone  talks  with 
newsmen  are  recorded.  The  President  him- 
self often  phones  members  of  his  staff  and 
asks  them  to  repeat  to  him  conversations 
they  have  had  with  reporters.  White  House 
special  assistants  are  required  to  report  reg- 
ularly to  Bfr.  Moyers  on  talks  they  have  had 
with  members  of  the  press. 

The  President  repeatedly  has  lectured  Gov- 
ernment officials  on  the  necessity  of  speaking 
with  one  administration  vtdce,  whether  they 
are  dealing  with  Congressmen  or  newamen. 
News  contacu  with  congressional  leaders. 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  officials  who  visit 
the  White  House  are  severely  restricted. 

GOOD    tfrWS   ONT.T? 

Some  other  "news  management"  tech- 
niques— 

Favorable  statistics — such  sa  those  show- 
ing a  lower  rate  of  vmemployment  or  Im- 
pressive economic  growth — are  released 
through  the  White  House,  not  through  the 
Government  agency  oonoemed.  But  the 
White  House  seldom,  if  ever,  releases  news 
that  Is  not  so  good. 

Reporters  whose  stories  are  considered  "out 
of  line"  often  are  called  In  to  face  the  Pres- 
ident or  one  of  his  aids.  Beportera'  re- 
qussts  for  Interviews  with  the  White  House 
•taff  frequently  are  taken  dlrecUy  to  the 
President  for  decision.  In  contacts  with  the 
press,  most  aids  glvs  only  innocuous  or 
"Image  polishing"  answers  to  questions. 

Of  the  President's  "Image,"  one  White 
House  correspondent  says : 

"A  vast  and  growing  publicity  machine  lo- 
cated Inside  the  White  House  and  fed  by 
■atelllte  pubUdty  machines  In  every  tJ.a. 
agency  studiously  nurtures  tbe  picture  ot  • 


President  who  Is  concerned  about,  and  'on 
top  of.'  every  crisis  In  the  Nation  and  In  the 
world." 

An  official  White  House  photographer  ao- 
oompames  the  President  everywhere.  Hla 
pictures.  Invariably  flattering,  are  always 
available  to  the  press. 

AS    MOTEKS    SEES   THTKCS 

Controversy  resulted  recently  fpotn  Mr. 
Moyers'  comments — in  a  televised  Inter- 
view— on  Presidential  news  conferences  and 
other  matters.  Some  of  Mr.  Moyers'  com- 
ments— 

On  news  conferences:  "It's  to  serve  the 
convenience  of  the  President,  not  the  con- 
venience of  the  press,  that  Presidential  press 
conferences  are  held." 

On  the  job  of  press  secretary:  "My  Job  Is 
to  make  sure  that  the  President's  viewpoint 
Is  known.  In  Washington,  the  press  gener- 
ally tends  to  write  Us  opinion  of  a  matter, 
and  then  to  seek  out  facts  for  It." 

On  the  need  for  secrecy:  "It's  very  impor- 
tant for  a  President  to  maintain  up  xmtll  the 
moment  of  decision  his  optlotjs.  and  for 
someone  to  speculate  days  or  weeks  in  ad- 
vance that  he's  going  to  do  thus  and  thus  Is 
to  deny  the  President  the  laUtude  he  needs 
In  order  to  make.  In  the  light  of  existing 
circumstances,  the  best  possible  decision." 

"NOT   INSENSmVE" 

On  Mr.  Johnson's  sensitivity:  "The  Presi- 
dent Is  not  insensitive  to  criticism.  He.  too. 
Is  a  human  being,  and  when  other  human 
beings  form  what  he  considers  to  be  false 
judgments  about  him.  he  reacts." 

Some  of  the  press  corps  contend  that  the 
President  "overreacts." 

One  reporter  observed:  "While  apparently 
•home  free'  In  the  public  opinion  polls,  the 
President  seems  to  be  In  constant  terror  of  a 
slip  that  would  send  his  popularity  plum- 
meting. One  theory  you  hear  la  that  Mr. 
Johnson,  because  of  his  relatively  hxmible 
beginnings,  suffers  from  a  feeling  ot  Inse- 
curity." 

Another  newsman  said:  "In  trying  to  con- 
trol the  news,  the  President  Is  just  doing 
what  most  of  his  predecessors  have  done, 
from  George  Washington  to  Jack  Kennedy. 
The  difference  Is.  Lyndon  does  things  In  a 
very  big  way.  His  success  at  managing  Gov- 
ernment news  makes  the  efforts  of  previous 
administrations  seem  insignificant.'* 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 

An  office  for  the  Concressionai,  Rxcobo, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo-' 
cated  In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscrlpUons  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cenU).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereo 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942), 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  PrlnUng,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  UUc  44,  sec.  160  p. 
1W»).  *^ 


What  the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  Will 
Mean  to  Optometry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  an 
address  which  I  delivered  at  the  Ameri- 
can Optometric  Association  luncheon  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  24,  1966: 

What  the  Aditlt  Health  Protection  Act 

Will  Mean  to  Optometry 

(By  Congressman   John  E.  Focartt  at  the 

American   Optometric   Association,   Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mar.  24,  1966) 

Thank  you  for  your  invitation  to  partici- 
pate in  the  American  Optometric  Associa- 
tion's Conference  on  Aid  to  the  Visually  Lim- 
ited. While  I  would  have  been  happy  to 
attend  this  luncheon  under  any  circum- 
stances, I  must  admit  that  your  Invitation 
did  reach  mc  at  the  proper  psychological  mo- 
ment. I  was  Just  putting  some  finishing 
touches  on  a  bUl  I  was  about  to  Introduce 
on  the  House  floor  to  be  known  as  the  Adult 
Health  Protection  Act  of  1966. 

The  bin  calls  for  the  establishment  of  adult 
health  protection  centers  at  which  persons 
over  50  would  be  given  free  a  battery  of 
tests  designed  to  detect  abnormalities  and 
diseases  at  an  early  stage.  And.  included 
among  the  diseases  or  conditions  to  be  tested 
under  this  program  Is  vision  Impairment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  no  age  group  In  our  Na- 
tion has  a  greater  need  for  vision  care  than 
the  millions  who  have  passed  their  50th  year. 
And  it  takes  little  analysis,  by  and  large,  to 
determine  that  a  major  proportion  of  this 
group  is  not  adequately  prepared  financially 
to  translate  this  urgent  need  Into  realiza- 
tion. 

While  no  one  can  predict  accurately  the 
appropriate  Interval  at  which  our  older  peo- 
ple should  have  an  eye  examination,  I  be- 
lieve your  association  recommends  that  a 
complete  eye  examination  and  visual  analy- 
sis should  be  serloxisly  considered  at  least 
every  other  year.  It  Is  true  that  those  who 
wear  glasses  may  not  need  a  change  of  lenses 
that  often,  but  examination  at  regular  in- 
tervals U  definitely  essential.  The  screen- 
ing examination  for  early  signs  of  visual 
Impairment  that  Is  provided  for  In  my  blU 
will  act  as  a  forerunner  to  referral  to  pro- 
fessional practitioners  for  those  who  require 
such  services. 

When  I  talk  to  a  gathering  of  this  na- 
ture— a  group  of  professionals — I  always  do 
a  little  homework  beforehand  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  alms  and  objectives  of  the 
group,  and  to  reinforce  my  knowledge  of 
the  profession,  its  practices,  its  Impact  on 
the  Nation's  health,  and  what  It  Is  doing  or 
might  do  to  further  the  health  goals  of  the 
Nation. 

But  I  should  note  that.  In  this  Instance, 
my  homework  waa  a  matter  of  reacqualnt- 
ance — a  refresher  course.  If  you  wUl.  I  had 
delved  deeply  and  at  great  length  into  the 
field  of  optometry  in  the  pest  several  years 
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when  we  were  working  to  Include  schools 
of  optometry  and  optometric  students  In 
the  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  and  its  amendments. 

I  believe  you  and  1  were  equally  gratified 
when  we  won  our  case,  and  schools  ol  optom- 
etry became  eligible  for  construction  grants 
and  grants  to  improve  educational  program 
quality;  we  were  equally  gratified  when  stu- 
dents at  these  schools  became  qualified  fca: 
benefits  from  the  student  assistance  fea- 
tures of  the  legislation — student  loans  and 
Federal  support  for  scholarships. 

To  return  to  my  earlier  statement:  dur- 
ing my  "homework"  period,  I  came  again 
to  a  little  volume  edited  by  Drs.  Monroe 
Hlrsch  and  Ralph  Wick,  tlOed  "Vision  of  the 
Aging  Patient — An  Optlmetrlc  Symposium." 

While  I  was  quite  aware  of  your  profes- 
sion's Interest  In  the  aging  and  aged,  I  had 
not  realized  how  far  that  interest  reached 
back  into  time.  Dr.  Henry  Hofstetter's  in- 
troduction, for  example,  reminded  me  that 
"Optometry,  perhapts  longer  than  any  other 
professional  group,  has  had  specific  concern 
with  aging,"  and  traced  that  concern  beck 
for  some  500  years.  And,  while  Dr.  Hof- 
stetter  cited  the  age  of  40  as  a  clinical  point 
of  demarcation  between  young  and  old,  I 
was  especially  Interested  when  he  wrote  that 
"•  •  •  from  a  purely  physiological  point  of 
view,  60  to  55  years  of  age  would  have  been 
a  more  logical  point  of  demarcation." 

This  certainly  added  validity  to  my  choice 
of  the  half-centiu'y  mark  as  the  age  at  which 
our  adult  population  would  become  eligi- 
ble for  the  services  of  our  proposed  adult 
health  protection  centers. 

And  Dr.  Vincent  Ellerbock,  writing  about 
partial  vision :  "It  now  is  apparent  that  both 
cataract  and  glaucoma  are  subject  to  detec- 
tion and  care  and  In  a  great  majority  of 
cases  need  not  produce  any  serious  loss  of 
vision."  This  statement  certainly  fortified 
my  belief  that  detection — followed  by  the 
application  of  preventive  measures — spelled 
out  the  most  practicable  way  to  assure  the 
continued  health  and  well-being  of  our  aging 
generations. 

My  reading  produced  one  other  plum.  The 
value  of  proper  eye  care  for  our  older  people 
has  rarely  been  expressed  more  succinctly 
than  by  Dr.  Ethel  Percy  Andriis,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons.  In  the  foreword  to  Drs.  Hlrsch  and 
Wick's  symposlimi.  Dr.  Andrus  noted  In  part 
"the  Increased  provision  for  eye  care  and 
the  early  detection  and  control  of  eye  disa- 
bilities is  one  of  the  Important  trends  in 
the  current  nationwide  movement  for  the 
welfare  of  the  aged.  The  human  need  for 
protecting  the  eyesight  of  the  elderly  cannot 
be  magnified.  Preserving  for  them  their 
vision  opens  for  them  opportunities  for 
more  abundant  living,  and  so  assures  for 
them  wider  dimensions  of  health  and  enjoy- 
ment." 

I  believe  you  can  understand  more  readUy 
now  why  I  am  pleased  to  appear  here  today, 
and  most  grateful  for  the  Invitation  to  join 
you. 

I  note  that  this  conference  will  deal  with 
the  Identification  of  visually  limited  indi- 
viduals— how  to  serve  not  only  their  visual 
needs,  but  also  tbelr  social  and  econcMnic 
needs;  and  how  to  effect  their  proper  care. 
ITils  overall  concept,  as  It  relates  to  obtain- 
ing treatment  for  the  less  affluent  of  our 
aging  citizens,  moves  hand  In  hand  with  that 
of  my  bill. 


In  1956,  when  I  recommended  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  I  said  that 
"aging  touches  or  pervades  most  aspects  ol 
American  life  today;  urban  and  rural  liv- 
ing; wages,  salaries,  pensions,  Insurance,  and 
other  affairs  of  our  economy;  biological  and 
psychological  fields;  and  civic  and  political 
matters." 

In  1957,  shortly  after  its  establishment,  the 
special  staff  on  aging  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  stated  the 
problem  In  a  slightly  different  manner:  "We 
must  help  older  people  •  •  •  to  employ  bet- 
ter the  skills,  the  exp>eriences,  and  the  re- 
Boxirces  they  have  gained  over  a  lifetime.  To 
the  extent  we  succeed  In  meeting  this  chal- 
lenge, we  shall  have  built  a  tremendous  res- 
ervoir of  strength  for  the  Nation.  Other- 
wise, the  growing  number  of  older  peo- 
ple ••  •  will  become  an  overwhelming  so- 
cial, medical,  and  financial  burden  on  their 
children,  the  community,  and  the  total 
economy." 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  In  the 
intervening  years  is  a  source  of  pleasure 
for  all  of  us.  Many  opportunities  have  been 
afforded  our  older  citizens  fcff  Increasing 
their  self-oufflclency  and  continuing  their 
usefulness  to  the  community.  And  yet,  the 
task  of  deriving  the  utmost  from  their  full 
potential  remains  a  substantial  one. 

Admittedly,  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  to 
make  It  possible  for  more  of  our  elderly  peo- 
ple to  live  healthier  and  more  productive 
lives.  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done 
in  this  area,  and  It  Is  here  that  the  Impact  of 
the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  will  be  felt. 
Only  by  early  Identification  and  subsequent 
control  of  disease  and  prevention  of  Illness 
and  disability  can  we  begin  to  keep  our 
adult  population  In  a  state  of  good  health 
that  will  enable  them  to  sustain  a  potential 
we  will  find  It  worthwhile  to  tap. 

The  bUl  I  have  Introduced  Is  an  outgrowth 
of  an  Idea  I  expressed  last  faU  when  I  helped 
dedicate  Cranston,  R.  I.'s  first  low-rent  hous- 
ing development  for  the  elderly.  I  stressed 
at  that  time  the  urgent  need  for  long-term 
comprehensive  care  for  the  elderly — an  en- 
tire program  of  services  to  provide  all  the 
needs  of  life.  I  called  that  concept  living 
care. 

At  afa«<it  the  same  time,  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Senator  Harrison  Williams,  of  New 
Jersey,  reminded  his  listeners  that  the 
dramatically  increasing  numbers  of  our  aged 
and  aging  population  presented  a  "growing 
problem  with  special  significance  for  chronic 
diseases."  His  program  was  called  preven- 
tlcare. 

Acting  Independently,  but  with  the  same 
long-term  goeUs  In  mind.  Senator  Williams 
and  I  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 

What  we  are  proposing — I  know  that  most 
of  you  are  aware  that  Senator  Williams  has 
Introduced  a  similar  bUl  In  the  Senate — is 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"the  Federal  Government  has  a  duty  to  as- 
sist the  adult  population  of  the  United  States, 
particularly  the  aged  and  the  aging.  In  pro- 
tecting, maintaining,  and  improving  their 
health." 

Specifically  our  aim  is  to  launch  a  genuine 
nationwide  preventive  medicine  campaign, 
in  the  form  of  a  $60  million.  3-year 
demonstration  program.  Including  training 
and  research,  in  health  protection  centers. 
Having  fought — and  to  a  great  extent  won — 
the  battle  against  Infectious  diseases,  we 
consider    it    most    logical    to    combat    the 
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chronic  diaeasea  wltlx  Ui«  same  k.lnd  of  ag- 
gree^ve.  thoroughgoing,  and  determined  ap- 
proach. Ksperlence  haa  shown  us  that  com- 
plete prevention  can  b«  attained  in  many 
Instances  and  that  disability,  crippling,  and 
prematur«  death  can  be  delayed  by  preven- 
tive methods  and  techniques. 

Through  grants.  w«  would  encourage  and 
assist  the  planning,  establishment,  and  op- 
eration of  5  regional  and  30  community 
adult  health  protection  centers:  provide  as- 
sistance for  training  the  essential  n\anpower 
that  would  ultimately  be  Involved;  and  as- 
sist In  conducting  research  related  to  the 
centers  and  their  operation. 

The  health  protection  centers  would  make 
available  to  any  person  over  50.  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  a  series  of  basic  tests  that  would 
detect  abnormalities  In  the  cardiovascular, 
respiratory,  gastrointestinal,  genitourinary, 
and  miisculoekeletal  systems,  as  well  as  de- 
fects In  metabolism  and  In  the  organs  of 
special  sense. 

Th«  tests  would  be  administered  by  quail- 
fled  technicians,  nurses,  and  other  medical 
specialists,  using  automated  equipment  capa- 
ble of  providing  rapid  and  reliable  results. 
These  results,  available  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  hours,  would  be  referred  to  the  Individ- 
ual's private  physMan  or.  where  the  Indi- 
vidual had  none  or  was  Indigent,  would  be 
referred  as  determined  by  local  practitioners. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  In  every  case  the 
results  of  screening  tests  would  be  forwarded 
to  a  practicing  physician.  I  am  emphasizing 
this  feature  of  the  program  because  some 
people  who  have  only  scanned  our  proposal 
have  the  misconception  that  the  centers  are 
to  be  diagnostic  and  treatment  centers. 

This  is  not  the  case.  Where  treatment  is 
Indicated,  the  ftuictlon  of  the  center  staff 
win  be  to  assure  that  the  patient  is  properly 
referred  and  brought  under  a  doctor's  care. 
And  In  those  cases  where  the  screening  tests 
reveal  no  sign  of  Incipient  disease,  test  re- 
sults will  still  be  forwarded  to  a  physician, 
since  they  will  provide  a  firm  basis  for  any 
future  complete  physical  examination,  when- 
ever accomplished. 

In  piaasing,  a  word  or  two  about  the  appli- 
cation of  automation  to  health  checkups. 
Probably  the  best-known  program  Is  that  of 
the  Kalser-Permanente  Group,  operating  In 
the  Oakland.  Calif.,  area,  which  has  supplied 
much  concrete  evidence  of  the  value  and 
practicability  of  automated  preliminary 
healtb  tests.  For  those  of  you  who  might 
like  more  specifics  on  automation  in  a  health 
program  setUng,  I  refer  you  to  the  published 
writings  of  Dr.  Morris  F.  Collen.  director  of 
medical  methods  research  for  Permanente. 

My  correspondence  tells  me  that  auto- 
mated multltest  screening  programs  are 
presently  In  operation  on  a  limited  basis  in 
Iflchlgan,  Indiana,  and  here  In  the  District 
of  Oolumbia,  generating  great  Interest  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  discover  ailments 
In  apparently  healthy  people  before  any 
symptonu  make  their  appearance.  In  a 
doaen  other  Instances,  States,  universities. 
and  Individual  cc»nmunlties  are  contemplat- 
ing use  of  a  similar  technique. 

An  audience  of  this  nature  has  human- 
itarian as  well  as  a  professional  Interest  In 
people  and  their  good  health.  Because  of 
this  double-barreled  Interest,  I  emphasize 
to  you  the  importanoe  ot  this  proposed  pro- 
gram. We  have  made  great  progress  In  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  our  older  citizens,  but 
otir  entire  Investment  to  date-  althoiigh  It 
represents  many,  many  millions  of  dollars — 
althoxigh  It  has  brokexvnew  paths  and  added 
new  dimensions — win  lose  a  great  deal  of  Its 
meaning  if  we  not  do  more  to  help  our  ag- 
ing populaUon  to  anticipate  their  golden 
years.  We  must  do  everything  within  our 
poorer  to  make  certain  that  more  and  more 
of  oar  ottlsans  reach  that  period  of  their 
Uvts  with  a  clean  MU  of  health. 


I  sincerely  believe  that  the  program  we  are 
recommending  represents  the  surest  and 
most  practical  way  to  accomplish  this.  Cer- 
tainly more  aging  people  stand  a  chance  to 
do  so  If  their  medical  histories  reflect  con- 
certed preventive  action  against  those  dis- 
abilities that  cause  so  many  of  them  misery 
and  untold  suffering  today. 

There  Is  still  another  preventive  angle 
that  Is  Implicit  In  this  program,  and  that  Is 
a  human  and  psychological  one.  Properly 
utilized,  this  program  will  prevent  an  in- 
calculable number  of  our  aging  citizens  from 
entering  into  the  Isolated  and  secluded  type 
of  existence  that  has  been  their  portion  so 
often  In  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  by  bol- 
stering their  sense  of  well-being,  it  wUl  help 
them  to  add  their  renewed  vigor  and  experi- 
ence to  a  host  of  community  projects  frocn 
which  their  personal  dividend  will  be  better 
and  more  subatantlal  lives. 

A  New  York  Herald  Tribune  editorial  of  a 
few  weeks  back  stated  that  "Only  now  is  Lt 
widely  realized  that  the  health  of  an  In- 
dividual cr  a  family  is  not  simply  a  private 
affair,  that  ptreventable  Illnesses  and  death 
due  to  Ignorance  and  neglect  are  a  waste  of 
the  Nation's  most  precious  resource — its  peo- 
ple." I  could  not  have  asked  for  a  better 
articulation  of  the  basis  of  my  concern  for 
our  aging  people.  And  I  am  heartened  to 
find  that  many  of  our  leading  physicians 
have  expressed  their  agreement  with  our 
plan  wholly.  In  principal,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  In  design. 

With  medicare,  we  began  to  apply  the 
Golden  Rule  to  the  golden  years.  Our  pro- 
posed program — The  Adult  Health  Protection 
Act  of  1966 — conceives  of  the  years  after  50 
as  the  time  to  make  certain  that  more  of 
our  citizens  will  enter  the  golden  years  in 
full  possession  of  their  faculties,  physical 
and  mental.  We  consider  it  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  medicare. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  support  that  our 
proposal  has  gained  thus  far.  I  have  great 
respect  for  those  who  may  opp>os«  it  In  good 
conscience.  To  those  who  cry  "creeping  so- 
cialism." I  can  only  say  that  every  man  Is 
due  his  personal  prejudices.  In  this  regard, 
I  believe  all  of  you  know  that  my  prejudices 
are  in  accord  with  those  of  President  John- 
son, whose  health  proposals  this  year  set 
as  the  Nation's  goal :  "Good  health  for  every 
citizen  to  the  limits  of  our  country's 
capacity  to  provide  it." 

I  have  no  doubts  as  to  this  country's  ca- 
pacity to  provide  the  health  opportunities 
that  the  Adult  Health  Protection  Act  con- 
templates. The  need  for  the  program  is 
urgent;  the  technology  for  the  program  is 
at  hand.  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress — 
with  the  expressed  support  of  professional 
organizations  such  as  yovirs — wiU  make  the 
right  choice. 


A  Forei{B  Policy  of  ScIf-lBterest  and 
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Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  consideration,  again,  of  the 
challenging  subject  of  foreign  aid  and 
assistance  I  should  like  to  repeat  and  an.- 
phaslze  my  past  ccmvlctlons  and  urglnga 
that  the  time  Is  Icwig  overdue  for  these 
programs  to  be  sensibly  based  upon  the 


principles  of  American  self-interest  and 
the  demonstrated  willingness  of  the  re- 
cipients to  help  themselves. 

I  very  strongly  feel  that  most  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  firmly  t)elieve  that  the  so- 
called  giveaway  era  should  be  rightly 
ended  and  it  is  only  good  sense  and  sim- 
ple Justice  to  ask  and  expect  that  the 
nations  we  have  aided  and  are  aiding  will 
fully  and  eCfectively  cooperate  with  us  for 
common  survival. 

Our  continued  assistance  to  countries, 
who  have  become  fully  rehabilitated  and 
completely  revived  economically  should 
be  terminated  and  principally  directed  to 
those  nations  that  actually  need  help 
and  are  capable  and  disposed  to  use  that 
help  to  Improve  their  fanning  techniques, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  basic  Industry. 
I  think  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens 
strongly  believe  in  charitable,  reasonable 
sharing  of  our  resources  with  less  fortu- 
nate countries  but  I  think  they  believe 
with  equal  emphasis  that  our  aid  should 
be  restricted  to  those  nations  that  dem- 
onstrate— not  simply  promise — founda- 
tion reforms  in  land  owTiershlp  and  tax 
laws  that  hitherto  seemed  always  to  fa- 
vor the  wealthy  and  further  oppress  the 
poor. 

Another  implement,  of  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  new  foreign  aid  and  policy  posture, 
which  appears  very  wise  and  worthy  Is 
the  food-for-freedom  program  being 
stimulated  to  Increase  American  agricul- 
ture exports  to  food-shortage  countries. 
The  statistics  about  malnutrition,  par- 
tcularly  In  the  children  of  the  develop- 
ing countries,  are  startling. 

Half  of  them  die  before  they  reach  their 
sixth  birthday  largely  because,  the  medi- 
cal men  teU  us.  their  imdernourlshed 
bodies  cannot  combat  minor  childhood 
diseases.  Even  out  of  those  that  survive 
we  are  told  that  7  out  of  10  suffer  con- 
tinuously from  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
which  causes  physical  and  mental  re- 
tardation. Certainly  we  are  starting  at 
the  foundation  when  we  help  to  properly 
feed  these  children  In  the  less  fortunate 
coim  tries  and  certainly  we  should  re- 
quest, encourage,  and  welcome  the  con- 
trlbirtions  of  other  countries  which  are 
also  blessed  with  agricultural  abundance. 
Let  no  one  ask  and  expect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  to  do  It  all  alone  esi)ecial]y 
In  the  face  of  ever-Increasing  tax  bur- 
dens being  placed  upon  them  for  domes- 
tic progress  at  home  and  military  In- 
volvement abroad. 

I  strongly  think  that  most  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  will  be  very  glad  to  ob- 
serve a  more  positive  attitude  In  our 
foreign  ix)llcy  and  more  hopeful  signs  of 
our  detemiinatlon  to  provide  forward- 
looking  leadership  to  imderdeveloped 
countries  In  their  and  our  everlasting 
struggle  to  conquer  the  age-old  enemies 
of  us  all — tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and 
war  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  urgency  of  sensible 
restriction  and  reform  In  the  creation  and 
application  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
haa  been  obvious  for  a  long  time  and  the 
sooner  we  respond  to  that  urgency  the 
more  economical  and  efficient  our  pro- 
grams will  be  and.  I  dare  say,  the  more 
universally  respected  we  shall  become. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOIfING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  apathy 
Is  the  burr  under  the  saddle  of  any  legis- 
lator, and  the  greater  his  awareness  of 
the  apathy,  the  more  painful  it  becomes. 

Many  of  Wyoming's  23  counties  are 
essentially  rural,  which  means  that  ef- 
fective channels  of  communication  be- 
tween a  Congressman  and  his  constitu- 
ents are  not  always  functioning.  For 
these  rural  residents,  the  county  political 
organization  is  almost  the  only  means  of 
voicing  their  opinions  on  matters  of 
government. 

It  Is,  therefore,  distressing  to  learn  that 
in  some  Instances,  these  coimty  political 
organizations  are  not  doing  all  they  can 
to  provide  this  stimulating  forum  for 
discussion  of  issues  related  to  govern- 
ment. 

When  the  coimty  political  organization 
fails  to^take  the  lead  In  stimulating  pub- 
lic lnl,erest  in  the  affairs  of  government, 
then  apathy  is  bound  to  result. 

Perhaps  a  classic  example  of  this  kind 
of  apathy  that  a  Congressman  must  ride 
Is  evidenced  in  the  followhig  editorial 
from  the  Plnedale.  Wyo.,  Roundup  writ- 
ten by  Chet  Mariner,  and  entitled  "Peo- 
ple Take  Their  Politics  Seriously  fn  Sub- 
lette County  We  Have  Always  Been 
Told." 

I  can  only  hope  that  this  experience 
will  prompt  other  county  political  or- 
ganizations to  undertake  a  searching  re- 
examination of  their  own  records,  for. 
without  the  specifics,  this  story  might 
apply  to  more  county  conventions  than 
we  would  care  to  admit. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  my  Republican 
friends  in  Wyoming  think  I  am  making 
too  much  of  this  shortcoming  on  the  part 
of  the  Republican  Party,  let  me  note 
that,  according  to  this  editorial,  the 
Democrats  hi  Sublette  County  do  not 
even  lx)ther  to  have  a  county  convention. 

Woe   is  my  party   In   Phiedale,   Mr, 
Speaker.     The  arUcle  follows: 
PEorLE  Take  Their  PoLmcs  Seeiouslt   m 

Sublette  Coitntt  We  Have  Alwats  Been 

Told 

Ever  since  being  in  this  community  we 
have  been  told  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
the  predominant— In  fact  the  only— political 
party  in  the  county  so  we  attended  the  Re- 
publican county  convention  Friday  evening 
expecting  to  really  see  a  turn  out  of  county 
leaders  as  well  as  to  be  present  at  a  sup- 
posedly interesting  meeting. 

If  the  meeting  Friday  night  was  any  exam- 
ple at  all — then  we  certainly  would  never 
want  to  attend  a  meeting  where  the  people 
didn't  take  the  politics  seriously. 

There  were  possibly  40  or  60  persons  In 
attendance  at  the  meeting  and  things  moved 
along  rather  sluggishly  while  the  group  dis- 
cussed and  voted  on  a  new  set  of  bylaws 
which  had  been  drawn  up.  Someone  would 
make  a  motion — eventually,  someone  would 
second  it — the  president  would  then  call  for  a 
vote  for  and  maybe  one  or  more  persons 
would  whisper  "yea,"  the  call  for  negative 
votes    was    almost    always   no   vote    at   «U. 


So  all  motions  carried — ^how,  we'll  never 
know. 

Finally  the  bylaws  were  passed  and  the 
election  of  officers  got  underway.  The  name 
of  Bob  Harrower  was  broiight  up  foe  presi- 
dent, he  was  elected  unanimously  by  the 
ti£ual  method  of  someone  nominating  him, 
no  other  nomination,  so  a  motion  that  nomi- 
nations cease  and  a  unanimous  ballot  cast 

again  the  voice  ballot  didnt  sound  unani- 
mous but  It  carried.  CeeCee  Slafter  was 
elected  secretary  by  the  same  method  and 
the  vote  here  sounded  quite  a-bit  stronger. 
Donald  Wassenburg  was  then' elected  treas- 
urer by  this  procedure. 

Then  came  the  nominations  for  State  com- 
mitteeman— and  here  the  names  of  Bill 
Isaacs  and  Jim  Greenwood  were  brought  up 
which  called  for  a  secret  written  ballot. 
Upon  counting  the  ballots,  Including  two 
proxies,  the  votes  were  counted  and  Green- 
wood received  six  votes  while  Isaacs  received 
four.  So  it  was  discovered  by  your  editor 
that  there  were  actually  only  10  votes  In  the 
entire  group.  However  at  this  point  the 
Plnedale  delegation  questioned  the  vote  as 
they  had  cast  five  votes  for  Isaacs,  Including 
the  two  proxies. 

After  much  discussion  it  was  finally  noted 
that  the  bylaws  which  had  Just  been  passed 
stated  that  proxys  could  be  cast  only  by  a 
resident  of  the  same  precinct  so  these  were 
ruled  out  and  it  was  decided  to  start  over. 
With  this  action  the  Plnedale  delegation  did 
not  nominate  anyone  and  Greenwood  was 
elected  as  State  committeeman,  Rachel 
Scherbel  was  then  elected  State  conunlttee- 
woman  without  opposition. 

Thus  we  found  that  when  things  were 
really  all  settled  there  were  Just  eight  per- 
sons present  who  could  cast  ballots — well, 
not  really,  as  one  voter  was  also  voting  for 
his  wife  who  was  not  present,  but  who  had 
given  him  the  proper  authority. 

This  leaves  us  wondering — is  anyone  in  the 
county  actually  Interested  in  politics— be- 
cause if  this  is  the  county's  major  party  and 
the  other  party  doesn't  even  hold  a  conven- 
tion, then  Just  eight  people  are  interested. 
What  a  farce.  Not  one  of  the  county's 
elected  officials  was  on  hand  and  yet  they 
are  supposedly  members  of  this  political 
party.  So,  we  find  that  when  the  chips  are 
rtally  down  no  one  Is  actually  Interested  in 
politics — and  this  is  an  area  where  we  are 
told  the  majority  of  the  residents  are  rugged 
individuals  who  are  violently  opposed  to  all 
giveaway  programs  and  the  State  and  Federal 
ownership  and  management  of  their  lives. 

With  this  kind  of  Interest,  anyone  could  be 
elected  to  any  office,  and  the  county  covUd 
well  be  disbanded  without  anyone  actuaUy 
caring  too  much.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
State  and  Federal  Government  are  taking  over 
and  running  our  country  when  this  is  the 
kind  of  interest  we  can  incite  In  the  handling 
of  our  own  problems. 


Byelorntsian  Independence 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OF    MABTLAND  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fate 
of  the  Byelorussian  people  and  their  his- 
tory are  so  inextricably  mixed  with  that 
of  the  Russian  people  that  It  Is  not  easy 
for  some  to  distinguish  the  two  peoples. 
Their  difficulty  stems  from  the  unfortu- 
nate fact  that  for  centuries  the  Byelorus- 
sians have  t)een  subjected  to  Russian 


rule,  and  the  Russians  have  done  their 
utmost  to  eradicate  all  Byelorussian  na- 
tional traits  and  traditions.  But  the 
Byelorussians  have  not  forgotten  their 
distinct  identity,  and  they  have  always 
wanted  to  regain  theh-  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. The  year  1918  offered  them 
the  opportunity  they  had  long  awaited. 

In  that  year,  when  the  despotic  czarist 
regime  of  Russia  was  no  more,  the  Byelo- 
russians felt  themselves  free  and  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
March  25.  Then  they  set  up  the  Byelo- 
i-ussian  National  Republic,  and  the  10 
million  Byelorussians  were  happy  under 
their  own  Government.  But  their  inde- 
pendence was  of  very  brief  duration 
Early  in  1921  Soviet  forces  finally  quelled 
a  long  and  determined  resistance,  put  an 
end  to  the  Independent  Byelorussian  Re- 
public, and  then  hicorporated  the  coun- 
try Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fortunately,  that  did  not  mean  the  end 
of  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence among  the  Byelorussian  people. 
Even  though  for  more  than  45  years  they 
have  been  enduring  the  oppressive  yoke 
of  totalitarian  tyranny,  they  still  cling  to 
their  idea  of  freedom  and  carry  on  the 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  their  na- 
tional goal.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  48th 
anniversary  celebration  of  their  Inde- 
pendence we  all  echo  theh-  genuine  sen- 
timent and  hope  that  they  will  attain 
their  objective. 


De  Gaulle  Back  It  Arched 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   n.LIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  discussion  of  the  reason- 
ing and  effects  of  General  de  Gaulle's 
recent  anti-NATO  and  antl-U.S.  pro- 
nouncements. The  Park  Forest  Report- 
er, known  for  its  Independent  and  Imag- 
inative editorial  commentary,  carried 
an  editorial  on  March  23  which  gives  us 
an  hiterestlng  hiterpretatlon  of  General 
de  Gaulle's  policies  and  their  effects: 
De  Oattlle  Back  Is  Abched 

Go  and  nevw  darken  our  shores  again  Is 
the  admonishing  tone  of  Charles  de  Gaulle 
and  the  French  leader  is  firm,  unyielding 
and  defiant  in  his  aim  to  oust  the  United 
State*  from  its  NATO  bases  In  Prance  by  1970 
or  sooner,  if   the  United   States  so   desires. 

Le  grande  Charles'  pontlficatlon  was  not 
totally  unexpected  by  observers  of  the  for- 
eign scene.  Washington  sources  point  cut 
that  his  empirical  ambitions  for  his  country 
dictate  a  go-alone  policy  particularly  on  de- 
fense matters.  An  upcoming  meeting  with 
Moeoow  will  place  him  in  a  liberator's  role, 
if  he  proves  his  point.  Canada  has  already 
agreed  to  recall  her  forces.  Our  actions  wiU 
obviously  be  considered  longer. 

The  French  President's  ambition  to  depose 
NATO  forces  from  the  soU  of  France  was 
foUowed  last  week  by  an  offer  to  admit  Great 
Britain  to  the  Oommon  Market,  De  Gaulle 
torpedoed  a  similar  move  only  3  years  ago 
Wisely,  Prime  Minister  Wilson,  in  the  midst 
of  a  national  eleotlon  campaign,  which  favors 
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tiiM  government's  retention,  hasnt  f&llen  for 
the  bait.  The  entrance  conditions  were  not 
spelied  oat  by  De  OaxiUe.  and  Wllaon,  appar- 
ently only  10  daye  from  victory,  has  shrewtUy 
refuaeil  to  be  drawn  Into  the  oootToveivf. 
HIa  Tory  foe  haa  taken  a  stand  to  join  the 
Conunon  Market. 

So  whUe  De  OauUe  Is  expelling  farelgntrs 
on  one  side,  he's  coveting  them  on  another. 
It  will  be  intereetlng  to  learn  of  Wilson's 
«Vwwtn<1».  U  his  party  wins  decisively  on 
liarobSl. 

Whatever  the  outoome.  De  Gaulle  will 
never  win  a  medal  for  diplomacy. 


Jott  and  Tfaaely  Coisomer  Protectioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   MAaaACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  7, 1966 

Mr.  DONOHXJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when- 
ever and  wherever  the  average  Ameri- 
can's life  and  health  and  money  are  at 
stake,  and  he  cannot  reasonably  and  ade- 
quately protect  himself  In  these  vital 
areas.  It  is  the  duty  of  his  Government 
to  act  In  his  behalf. 

Unfortunately.  It  Is  all  too  obvious  that 
In  today's  mass  consumer  market  com- 
mercial selling  practices  and  appeals 
have  grown,  perhape  unwittingly,  dan- 
gerously confounding,  and  even  hazard- 
ous to  the  ordinary  customer.  — ~- 

In  the  field  of  staple  purchasing  com- 
parative cost  shopping  Is  practically  im- 
possible because  of  the  fractional  weights, 
odd-sized  lx>xes,  and  doubletalk  small 
print  wordage  on  the  product  covers.  In 
our  modem  so-called  supermarkets  one 
seldom.  If  ever,  sees  a  weighing  instru- 
ment In  evidence  for  the  shopper's  use 
even  if  she  or  he  were  so  inclined. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  credit  only 
a  very  few  experts  understand  the  true 
Interest  charges  projected. 

In  the  vital  are',  of  nonprescription 
drugs  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  person  to  tell  what  is  helpful 
from  what  is  harmful  or  harmless  be- 
cause of  the  continuous  assault  on  his 
senses  of  exaggerated  television  adver- 
tisements and  rival  claims. 

As  the  President  recently  emphasized, 
the  day  and  time  has  come  for  clear 
labeling,  true  descriptions,  and  common- 
•ense  rules  to  be  applied  in  retailing 
merchandise  to  the  American  consumer. 

To  enable  him  to  protect  his  life  and 
his  health  and  his  hard-earned  money  it 
has  become  essential  for  the  American 
consumer  to  be  given  what  she  and  he  are 
demanding:  namely.  Ufeguarding  con- 
trols on  labeling  and  marketing  of  haz- 
ardous drugs  and  substances;  reason- 
able and  appropriate  weight  standards 
to  facilitate  comparative  shopping;  and 
clearer,  more  definite  Information  about 
the  cost  of  a  loan  to  a  borrower. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  this  modem-grown  prob- 
lem, essential  to  the  basic  Interests  of  the 
American  family,  is  one  that  shall  have 
to  be  leglalaUTely  dealt  with  sooner  or 
later  and  the  aoooa  the  better.  No  rep- 
utable business  will  be  adrersely  affected 


If  we  exercise,  as  we  should,  every  legis- 
lative concern  to  encourage  Industry  self- 
regulation  and  refrain  from  any  exces- 
sive Intrusion  upon  the  traditional  ethics 
and  competitive  practices  in  our  private 
enterprise  system.  I  hope  that  sensible 
and  adequate  legislation  to  accomplish 
these  prime  objectives,  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  both  the  consumer  and  indus- 
try, will  soon  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. 


Speech  of  Conjrressmao  W.  R.  Poage  at 
the  National  Conventioa  of  Farmers 
Unioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  14  in  Denver,  Colo., 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  honor- 
able W.  R.  (Bob)  Poagk  delivered  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  speech  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Farmers  Union.  For 
as  long  as  I  have  known  him.  I  have  been 
Impressed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  PoageI  has  In  his  mind  the 
finest  storage  of  knowledge  of  things 
agricultural  of  any  man  In  the  country. 
Had  his  views  prevailed  over  the  years 
agriculture  would  be  in  a  much  better 
economic  position  than  it  Is  today. 

I  commend  to  each  Merftt)er  of  the 
Congress  a  careful  perus^  of  Mr. 
PoACE's  outstanding  speech,  a  copy  of 
which  it  Is  my  privilege  to  Insert  in  the 
Record : 
Speech  or  Conoressvan  W.  R   Poage  at  th« 

Natidnai.  Convention  or  Faimebs  Union, 

Mabch  14.  19€«,  IN  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends,  you  have 
honored  me  by  including  me  on  your  pro- 
gram at  this  historic  meeting.  When  I  was 
first  Invited,  I  realized  that  this  meeting 
would  be  at  a  time  when  I  should  be  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  closer  we  have  apprached 
the  meeting  date  the  more  pressing  have  be- 
come the  demands  at  Washington,  but  when 
I  was  told  that  this  would  probably  be  the 
last  meetlnt^  ^t  yt^ch  Jim  Patton  would 
preside  as  president.  I  decided  that  I  was  go- 
ing to  be  present — and  now  that  I  am  here  I 
am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  this  Is 
where  I  wanted  to  be  today. 

Frankly.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  because  I 
look  upon  Jim  Patton  as  a  fine  and  worthy 
personal  friend  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Jim  Patton  Is  a  great  man,  as 
all  who  know  him  can  attest,  but  entirely 
apart  from  the  personal  features.  I  would 
want  to  attend  this  meeting  because  I  feel 
that  It  marks  the  opening  of  a  different  era 
In  agriculture — not  one  based  upon  any  con- 
flict with  Mr.  Pat  ton's  views — probably  one 
based  upon  a  great  deal  of  the  very  effective 
work  that  he  has  done  over  the  past  genera- 
tion, but  nevertheless,  a  completely  differ- 
ent era. 

Historically,  Jim  Patton,  more  than  any 
other  men  In  the  United  States,  has  been 
recognlaed  as  the  spokesman  for  higher  farm 
income.  Though  I  have  often  disagreed 
with  him  as  to  the  most  effective  means  of 
obtaining  hU  objective.  I  have  never  dis- 
agreed with  him  as  to  his  goal — a  better  U?- 
Ing  for  farmers  everywhere. 


We  are  still  plagued  with  the  same  ques- 
tions as  to  how  we  can  best  attain  r.n  In- 
crease In  farm  Income,  but  we  have  made 
considerable  progress.  We  have  not  solved 
our  problems  and  we  never  wlU  because 
these  problems  are  ju»t  like  the  problem? 
of  making  a  crop.  They  are  new  each  year. 
We  have,  however,  as  I  see  It.  made  far  more 
progress  than  we.  ourselves,  somct'mes 
realize.  In  the  relatively  short  time  since  I 
went  to  Congress  we  have  observed  a  com- 
plete revolution  not  only  in  our  methods 
of  production  but  even  more  In  our  pattern 
of  rural  life.  And  certainly  while  we  have 
lost  much  of  value,  we  have  also  made  great 
strides  In  the  living  conditions  of  our  rural 
people. 

I  am  old  enough  and  I  lived  close  enough 
to  the  frontier  to  have  hauled  water  in  bar- 
rels on  a  sled  from  the  s^ock  tank  to  serve 
our  domestic  needs.  I  have  seen  our  roads 
change  from  axle-deep  mud  to  paved  high- 
ways. I  have  seen  our  rural  homee  eleotrl- 
fled,  and  I  have  seen  the  old  woodpile  re- 
placed with  bottled  gas,  and  the  siuT*y,  or 
more  often  the  wagon  with  a  few  chairs  and 
quUts  in  It.  replaced  by  an  automobile  of 
some  type.  All  of  this  Is  certainly  Unglble 
evidence  that  the  living  slundards  of  the 
American  farmer  have  been  Improved  itnd 
they  will  continue  to  improve,  but  the  point 
which  disturbs  us  today  is  that  these  living 
standards  have  not  Improved  as  rapidly  as 
have  standards  or  opportunities  in  6ur  urban 
centers.  t 

This  Is  due  solely  Kj  the  fact  that  farm  In- 
come has  not  Increased  as  rapidly  as  has 
urban  income  and  Is  not  today  Comparable 
with  the  Income  o*  the  city  worker.  As  a 
result,  rural  areas  have  been  And  still  are 
loeing  population  at  an  alarming  rate.  We 
are  likely  to  be  misled  i&  we  look  only  to 
the  Improved  circumstances  of  those  who 
remain  on  our  farms.  We  must  remember 
that  there  are  fewer  p^ple  on  our  farms. 
But  surely  It  Is  no  ansyer  to  suggest  that 
we  should  try  to  reduce  the  living  standard 
of  our  urban  friend*,  or  to  slow  down  the 
progress  of  Industry  or  of  Industrial  workers. 

On  the  contrary,  we  live  In  an  era  of  Inter- 
dependence. Agriculture  cannot  succeed 
without  a  successful  development  of  Indus- 
try and  urban  citizens.  We  lAiow  that  imless 
our  neighbors  In  the  cities  have  adequate 
buying  power  that  our  farm  people  vrtu  not 
have  an  adequate  market.  Probably  our 
greatest  challenge  today  Is  to  show  our  urban 
neighbors  that  agriculture  is  not  yet  receiv- 
ing its  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  the  American 
people  are  tolr;  that  when  they  know  the 
facts,  they  w^  deal  fairly  with  their  fellows. 

I  thlpt  Ijtu  understand  why  the  house- 
wife *ho  te^  the  price  of  groceries  going  up 
very  naturaUy  complains  that  the  farmers 
are  charging  too  much.  Of  course,  that 
housewife  does  not  realize  that  she  is  today 
buying  more  and  better  food  for  a  smaller 
percentage  of  her  family's  expendable  In- 
come than  did  any  people  anywhere  at  any 
time  In  history.  Right  now  I  beUeve  Ameri- 
cans are  spending  just  over  18  percent  of 
their  income  for  food.  In  Western  Europe  it 
takes  25  to  30  percent  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union  It  takes  about  50  percent,  while  In 
India  and  Red  China  it  takes  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-cjparters  of  the  family's  total 
earnings  Just  to  buy  the  grossly  Inadequate 
food  to  which  these  people  are  accustomed. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  clear  that  Amer- 
ican consumers,  far  from  being  mistreated 
or  overcharged,  are  a  most  favored  group. 
But.  on  the  other  hand.  I  hope  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  It  should  be  our  purpose  to 
continue  to  provide  food  and  fiber  on  highly 
favorable  terms. 

To  do  thU  our  farmers  must  be  assured  of 
adequate  and  sUble  markets.  We  have 
heretofore  tried  on  the  one  hand  to  keep 
our  production  of  farm  products  at  reaaon- 
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able  and  adequate  levels,  but  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  tried  to  maintain  fair  but  not 
excessive  prices.  This  is  really  all  that  our 
farm  programs  have  ever  sought  to  accom- 
plish and  certainly  If  we  could  accomplish 
this,  any  program  would   be  a  success. 

Last  October  Congress  passed  a  basically 
equitable  farm  bill — one  which  made  sub- 
stantial changes  In  the  Involvement  of  the 
Govenuiient  In  American  agriculture — one 
which  opened  the  door  to  more  competitive 
agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  substan- 
tially protected  the  Income  of  our  farmers. 
We  all  knew  that  the  bill  was  no  panacea. 
Indeed,  It  did  not  even  represent  a  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  simply  re- 
flected the  fact  that  here  we  had  the  best 
compromise  of  conflicting  views  which  could, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  secured.  Pos- 
sibly the  fact  that  no  group  or  individual  Is 
entirely  satisfied  with  its  provisions  is  a  good 
thing.  It  proves  that  the  democratic  process 
Is  still  working  and  that  no  one  can  dictate 
to  this  Nation. 

Whether  this  program  will  hurt  or  help 
us  as  Individuals  must  depend  in  a  large 
part  on  the  way  It  is  administered,  and  with 
no  desire  to  question  any  Individual's  sin- 
cerity. I  must  point  out  that  I  have  already 
had  to  question  several  phases  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  bill.  I  think  that  the 
Department  has.  unfortunately,  misinter- 
preted and  misapplied  it,  but  the  guidelines 
of  the  bill  move  a  long  way  from  the  old  and 
discredited  idea  of  production  for  the  loan, 
although  they  do  not  go  as  far  as  some  of 
us  would  like  for  them  to  go. 

I  have  often  stated  that  I  would  like  to 
see  cotton  and  other  commodities  sell  for 
whatever  they  would  bring  In  the  markets 
of  the  world  and  have  the  Government  make 
up  the  difference  between  such  a  free  price 
and  a  fair  return  to  the  producer.  Just  as 
we  have  long  done  with  wool.  This  bill  does 
not  go  that  far,  but  it  does  go  far  enough 
that  the  bulk  of  most  of  our  crops  are  going 
to  move  Into  the  market  rather  than  Into 
sttfrage.  and  the  public  is  going  to  save  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  unneeded  storage. 

But  the  basic  problems  of  American  agri- 
culture are  still  just  what  they  have  been 
for  a  niunber  of  years.  They  resolve  around 
our  ability  to  produce  more  food,  feed,  and 
fiber  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  profitable 
levels.  Farmers,  like  all  other  producers, 
must  receive  enough  for  their  product  to  pay 
all  cosU  plus  enough  to  maintain  at  least 
some  kind  of  minimum  living  standards.  In 
a  completely  free  economy  it  Is  difficult  for 
producers,  and  especially  for  the  producers 
of  agricultural  products,  to  receive  enough 
for  their  products  to  even  recover  production 
costs  in  those  years  when  the  volume  of 
production  exceeds  the  volimie  of  demand. 
Unfortunately,  the  need  for  some  kind  of 
governmental  Intervention  has  been  most 
clearly  recognized  and.  Indeed,  most  effec- 
tively used  by  sofcie  of  those  who  have  his- 
torically  been  njtost  critical  of  farmers  for 
seeking  any  type. of  governmental  control. 
Probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity of  governmental  intervention  Is  seen  In 
the  operation  of  our  private  power  compa- 
nies. 

Like  other  uUUtles  they  long  ago  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  producing  more  power 
than  the  market  woxild  take  or  of  buUdlng 
unnecessary  or  duplicating  faculties  to  serve 
a  limited  market.  Although  we  are  very  like- 
ly to  find  their  spokesmen  insisting  that  ev- 
erybody else  should  live  In  a  world  of  com- 
plete and  unlimited  competition,  very  few  of 
these  spokesmen  would  for  a  moment  volim- 
teer  to  meet  unlimited  competition  In  the 
field  of  electrical  energy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  recognize  that  Investment  in  duplicat- 
ing unneeded  generation  and  distribution  Is 
unsound  and  in  the  long  run  that  such  In- 
vestment Imposes  a  needless  burden  on  the 
public.  And  they  can  be  found  at  the  head 
of  the  line  demanding  governmental  protec- 
tion of  their  geographical  monopolies. 
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I  need  not  tell  a  Planners  Union  audience 
that  it  is  just  as  unsound  to  produce  two 
bales  of  cotton  where  only  one  Is  needed  as 
It  is  to  put  two  lines  of  electric  poles  drOwn 
the  streets  of  Denver,  and  that  it  ts  just  as 
imsound  to  buy  a  combine  to  handle  wheat 
for  which  there  is  no  market  as  It  Is  to  build 
an  unneeded  electrical  generating  plamt. 
And  I  don't  think  thait  I  need  dwell  upon 
the  necessity  of  balancing  supply  with  de- 
mand. I  tnist  that  we  can  accept  this  need 
as  an  economic  fact. 

What  we  must  do  now  Is  to  look  into  the 
future.  How  can  we  expand  the  demand  for 
farm  products?  Only  by  expanding  demand 
can  we  build  a  permanently  greater  agri- 
culture— one  In  which  more  people  can  en- 
joy more  of  the  good  things  of  life.  An 
expanded  demand  for  agricultural  products 
benefits  not  only  the  producer  but  the  con- 
sumer of  those  products. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  our  first  re- 
sponsibility and  our  first  opportvmJty  Is  to 
supply  the  consumers  of  the  United  States 
with  all  of  the  food  and  fiber  they  need. 
BasloaUy,  we  are  doing  this  but  there  are  stiU 
Ul-fed  and  Ul-clothed  people  right  here  at 
home.  Probably  the  greatest  domestic  ex- 
pansion should  be  anticipated  in  the  con- 
sumption of  flber,  both  wool  and  cotton,  and 
In  the  consumption  of  the  high  protein 
foods — primarily  dairy  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts. In  these  fields  we  need  an  opportu- 
nity for  all  to  share. 

I  think  that  the  propoeed  restrictions  cm 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  school 
lunch  programs  are  Ul  advised.  I  am  not 
one  who  bellevee  that  our  Government 
should  take  over  the  responslbdUty  of  the 
famUy  grocery  bUl.  I  prefer  to  see  people 
work  for  what  they  get,  but  I  do  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  argiunent  that  we  should 
abandon  the  school  milk  program  because  it 
ofttlmes  makes  milk  available  to  children 
whose  parents  could  pay  for  it.  If  we  were 
to  accept  this  new  and  restricUve  phUoeophy, 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  abandon  our 
whole  public  school  concept. 

The  public  schools  of  America  were 
founded  on  the  assumptix^i  that  every  child, 
rich  or  poor,  is  enUtled  to  an  education  at 
pubUc  expense.  I  think  this  Is  a  sound 
concept  and  I  think  that  the  school  l\mch 
and  school  milk  programs  have  pretty  well 
become  a  part  of  our  public  free  school  con- 
cept. If  they  have,  there  should  be  no  dls- 
crtmlnatlon  against  the  rich,  but  even  as- 
suming that  this  might  carry  us  too  far, 
I  think  we  will  agree  that  we  should  never 
subject  a  group  of  our  children  to  the  srtlgma 
of  pauperism  in  any  of  the  activities  of  any 
of  our  free  schools. 

And  when  you  go  any  further  than  we  are 
now  going  in  separating  those  who  are  able 
to  pay  and  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay,  I 
think  you  are  going  to  establish  an  unfor- 
tunate and  very  undesirable  class  or  caste 
system  in  our  schools.  I  would  far  rather 
say  that  some  who  could  pay  do  not  than  to 
say  that  some  who  should  get  the  benefit  of 
these  programs  should  be  denied. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  after  we  have 
provided  all  of  the  food  and  all  the  flber  that 
Is  needed  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  still  have  the  productive  ability 
to  feed  and  clothe  a  great  many  more  people. 
Certainly  not  all  the  needy  of  the  world,  but 
a  great  many  more  than  we  have  In  otir  own 
country,  and  we  will  aU  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  it  should  be  our  ptu-p>oee  to  use  this 
productive  abUity  for  the  benefit  of  otur 
farmers  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
need  our  production. 

Normally,  about  one-fourth  at  our  agri- 
cultural producUon  is  exported.  Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  wheat  the  percentage  Is  much 
greater.  In  the  case  of  com  the  percentage 
is  lower,  but  by  any  standard  our  export 
market  Is  vital  to  omx  domestic  agricultiu-e. 
For  a  nixmber  erf  years  we  have  moved  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  our  agricultural 
exports  under  what  we  have  come  to  know 


as  Public  Law  480.  WhUe  we  have  received 
lots  of  foreign  cturency  and  some  dollars 
imder  this  program,  we  have,  by  and  large, 
looked  to  the  American  Government  to  pro^ 
vide  the  funds  needed  to  purchase  these 
commodities  from  our  farmers.  Right  now 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk,  and  I  am  afraid  some 
overly  optimlsUc  talk,  that  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  suddenly  make  a  180  degree 
turn  and  abandon  all  production  controls  as 
a  result  of  a  program  of  feeding  and  clothing 
the  world,  which  effort  will,  allegedly,  in 
some  manner  use  all  of  our  agricultural 
productivity. 

Certainly  I  recognize  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  Improvemet  in  the  poslUon  of  our 
wheat  and  oiu-  feed  grain  surpluses.  Indeed, 
they  are  fast  approaching  a  desirable  rela- 
tionship. Certainly  I  recognize,  as  every 
thinking  person  does,  that  the  population 
explosion  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  Is  creating  a  tremendous  demand  for 
Ogricultral  commodities.  I  think  there  is 
some  possibility  that  we  can  produce  and 
distribute  more  American  commodities  for 
use  In  meeting  this  demand  and  at  the  same 
time  help  both  American  producers  and 
hungry  and  xinderdeveloped  people  in  other 

parts  of  the  world — and  Uke  each  of  you 

I  want  to  move  just  as  far  as  we  can  in  this 
direction.  This  wlU,  however,  be  possible 
only  In  the  event  that  we  can  achieve  a  far 
better  balance  between  production  and  de- 
mand than  we  now  have  at  home. 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  delil)erately 
increase  our  production  of  cotton,  for  In- 
stance, when  we  have  14  mUllon  bales  of 
siuplus  staring  \is  in  the  face.  Certainly 
we  are  not  going  to  deliberately  retiu-n  to 
the  production  of  enough  wheat  and  feed 
grains  to  rebuUd  the  surpluses  that  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  eliminate.  Certainly 
no  tax  conscious  Congress  or  administration 
would  deliberately  impose  the  added  cost  of 
additional  production  on  our  taxpayers  while 
we  are  stUl  paying  storage  on  stupendoxis 
quantities  of  unused  farm  products.  In 
other  words,  we  have  got  to  make  the  pres- 
ent law  work.  We  have  got  to  cut  down  our 
existing  surpluses  still  further  before  we  can 
begin  to  dream  of  the  happy  days  when  all 
farm  production  will  be  uncontrolled. 

Then  we  have  got  to  recognize  and  accept 
the  fact  that  If  we  are  going  to  use  any  sub- 
stantUlly  larger  share  of  our  agricultural 
producUon  in  the  feeding  of  underdeveloped 
people,  that  the  Government  Is  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  difference  between  a  fair  price 
for  the  production  of  these  commodities  and 
the  price  which  the  underdeveloped  people 
can  pay.  Definitely  they  cannot  pay  on  the 
American  basis.  A  man  who  Is  making  30 
cents  a  day  can't  buy  much  SO-cent  cotton 
or  two-bit  pork,  and  yet  I  don't  think  that 
there  are  many  who  would  want  to  urge 
that  our  American  farmers  should  have  to 
produce  and  sell  on  a  30-cent-a-day  basis. 
Actually,  the  only  hope  that  I  can  see  for 
any  Immediate  substantial  increase  In  the 
use  of  food  ahd  fiber  for  the  underdeveloped 
people  Is  to  finance  It  through  the  aid  of 
our  Government.  This  Is,  of  course,  what 
our  committee  is  working  on  In  Its  con- 
sideration of  the  reorganization  and  modi- 
fication of  the  present  Public  Law  480,  and 
what  has  recenUy  been  termed  food-f or-free- 
dom  program.  This  is  no  recently  discov- 
ered shortcut  to  unlimited  domestic  produc- 
tion or  prosperity  and,  even  at  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,  I  feel  I  must  warn  that 
this  proposal  definitely  does  not  justify  the 
highly  bullish  psychology  of  some  farmers. 
If  this  engenders  widespread  false  hopes.  It 
cotild  do  Incalculable  harm. 

The  480  program  originally  consisted  of 
three  titles.  Title  I  provides  for  the  sale  of 
oiu-  agricultural  commodities  for  local  cur- 
rencies. It  also  provides  for  the  gift  and 
loan  of  such  currencies  back  to  the  purchas- 
ing governments.  In  past  yeare  this  pro- 
gram has  served  well  but  In  many  countries 
of  the  world,  particularly  those  in  greatest 
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need  of  our  commodlUaa.  tl)e  ▼oluxne  of  thla 
local  ciorrency  or  coiinterpart  now  held  by 
the  TTolted  Stat«a  la  getting  completely  out 
of  hand.  Neither  this  country  nor  the  pur- 
cbaalng  countries  can  allow  these  funds  to 
build  up  much  further. 

Titles  n  and  m  both  relate  to  giving  food 
to  needy  people.  This  concept  wlU  un- 
doubtedly be  retained  in  principle  and 
rather  large  quantities  of  grain  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  be  shipped  to  India  to  meet 
the  existing  famine  conditions  there,  but 
these  titles  offer  no  longtime  or  commercial 
market  for  our  commodities. 

Title  rv.  which  was  added  to  the  original 
bill  as  the  Poage  amendment,  provides  for 
the  sale  of  our  surplus  agricultural  products 
for  dollars  on  longtime  credit  and  at  attrac- 
tive Interest  rates.  Frankly,  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  remove  the  requirement  that 
the  producta  be  in  surplus  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  make  our  credit  terms  even 
more  favorable,  but  I  tblnk  It  is  good  to  go 
Just  as  far  as  we  can  toward  assuring  the 
United  States  of  the  ultimate  dollar  payment 
for  as  much  of  this  food  as  can  be  sold,  and 
that  Is  basic  to  the  concept  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

As  tbe  nations  ot  th«  world  develop 
economically  ws  can  sell  more  food  for  dol- 
lars and  for  caab.  Just  a  few  years  ago 
Japan  was  buying  surplus  food  for  local  cur- 
rency, but  today  Japan  Is  our  best  casb  dol- 
lar market.  We  are.  however,  if  we  are  to 
expand  our  production,  going  to  have  to 
realise  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  we  will  be 
selling  much  of  that  production  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  on  a  concession  basis, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that 
there  are  very  formidable  limits  as  to  the 
amount  we  can  move  on  such  basis  and  on 
the  amount  of  food  and  fiber  that  these  un- 
derdeveloped countries  can  receive  and  dis- 
tribute, even  If  it  were  all  supplied  as  a  gift. 

Right  now  there  U  a  serious  question  as 
to  wbetlier  we  can  move  any  substantially 
Increased  vol  urn*  of  food  Into  India. 
India  clearly  needs  larger  quantities  of 
food.  We  have  the  food.  We  are  willing  to 
give  it  to  meet  famine  emergencies  but  are 
the  ports  and  transportation  facilities  within 
India  adequate  to  move  much  more  tbxm  we 
are  now  sendlngT  In  any  event,  this  dona- 
tion program  Is  no  IckogUme  solution  of 
either  their  problem  or  ours.  Only  by  in- 
creasing productivity  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  can  we  or  they  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  meet  their  dietary  needs,  and 
right  here  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical opportunities  that  I  can  see  for  tbe 
mutual  benefit  of  botli  the  United  States  and 
our  hungry  friends. 

As  I  see  It,  this  opportunity  lies  In  tbe 
susbtltution  of  food  for  fiber  In  the  produc- 
tive pattern  In  India.  India  presently  de- 
votes about  ao  million  acres  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton — about  S  ndllion  more  acre* 
than  the  United  States  used  last  year,  al- 
though India  produces  a  good  deal  less  cot- 
ton. We  have  far  greater  reserves  of  cottcm 
than  of  any  other  agricultural  product.  We 
have  called  upon  our  cotton  producers  to  cut 
their  acreage  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
the  acreage  of  any  other  crops  has  been  cut. 
Indeed,  we  have  dropped  froom  a  maximum 
at  43  million  acres  down  to  a  probable  10 
nUllion  acres  this  year.  I  recognize  that  no 
country  can  make  a  complete  and  abrupt 
cbange  on  any  such  scale  as  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  complete  elimination  of  cotton 
production  in  India,  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  wby  tiie  farmers  of  India  could  not 
be  reasonably  expected  to  reduce  their  cotton 
acreage  by  at  least  as  mucb  as  American 
fam^rs  reduce  their  cotton  acreage  in  ths 
year  of  1960  as  compared  witb  last  year. 
Apparently  this  reduction  Is  going  to  amount 
to  at  least  ooe-thlnl. 


If  India  would  make  such  a  reduction  and 
devote  what  has  been  cotton  land  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  her  own  economy  would  be 
greatly  strengbtened.  In  turn  the  United 
States  could  supply  cotton  under  the  same 
favorable  terms  that  we  are  presently  sup- 
plying wheat.  Botb  countries  would  be 
benefited. 

I  dont  know  bow  far  we  could  carry  this 
idea  but  it  is  true  that  the  four  largest  re- 
cipients of  American  food  aid — India,  Brazil, 
Egypt,  and  Pakistan — are  all  substantial  cot- 
ton producers,  yet  they  are  all  deficit  pro- 
ducers of  needed  food.  To  me  it  seems  to 
make  a  lot  of  sense  to  suggest  that  they  get 
out  of  the  production  of  a  commodity  of 
which  we  have  such  substantial  surpluses 
and  produce  at  least  a  larger  port  of  the  food 
they  need  at  home. 

One  of  the  most  widespread  fallacies  in- 
dulged Ln  by  Americans  in  connection  with 
our  aid  to  foreign  countries  seems  to  me  to 
stem  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  basic 
nature  of  foreign  trade.  Altogether  too  many 
people  take  the  position  that  if  we  help  for- 
eign nations  Increase  their  own  production 
that  they  will  become  less  attractive  markets 
for  American  products.  History  proves  Just 
the  reverse.  The  more  advanced  and  pros- 
perous nations  provide  the  better  markets. 
Canada's  production  parallels  our  own,  but 
Canada  is  our  second  best  customer.  Canada 
has  only  half  the  population  of  Mexico  but 
she  buys  6  times  as  much  goods  from 
tbe  United  States — 10  times  as  much  per 
capita.  She  does  so  because  she  has  buying 
power.  If  we  expect  to  sell  to  the  nations 
of  the  world,  we  must  help  them  develop  buy- 
ing power.  Our  farmers  can't  make  a  living 
selling  to  a  country  with  a  SO  cents  a  day 
wage  scale. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  we  could  do  nothing 
except  give  aid  to  western  Europe  auul  Japan. 
Their  productivity  was  paralyzed.  Their 
living  sundards  were  very  low.  With  our 
help  they  restored  their  industry  and  their 
agriculture.  They  raised  their  living  stand- 
ards. They  are  now  buying  our  goods  and 
paying  cash  for  them. 

Need  for  our  products  does  not  of  Itself 
create  a  market  for  our  products.  Basically, 
we  must,  from  a  selfish  as  well  as  a  human- 
itarian standpoint,  help  these  naUons  buUd 
their  own  purchasing  power.  There  U  a  great 
oppwrtunlty  to  use  American  agricultural 
production  and  I  think  It  can  be  made  much 
greater  as  the  world  develops  the  ability  to 
pay  for  our  products,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  you  to  Indulge  in  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  standing  on  the  verge 
of  some  newly  discovered  outlet  for  American 
products  that  will  enable  us  to  remove  all 
of  our  controls  over  agriculture. 

We  should  feed  and  clothe  a  larger  part 
of  the  worlds  population,  and  we  will  do  so, 
but  we  will  do  so  only  as  the  American 
farmer  U  assured  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
share  of  the  national  Income  in  return  for 
bis  investment  and  labor  because  If  he 
doesn't  get  such  a  fair  share,  be  Is  going 
to  be  forced  to  devote  bis  talents — even  more 
in  the  future  than  he  baa  in  tbe  past — to 
other  acUvlties.  It  takes  a  lot  of  capital: 
It  takes  a  lot  of  brains  to  produce  cheap  food 
and  fiber,  and  In  this  modern  economy  of 
ours  you  cant  get  either  capital  or  brains 
In  lai:ge  quantities  unless  you  can  offer  a 
reasonable  financial  reward.  That  is  why  city 
people  as  well  as  rural  people — indeed,  even 
more  than  rural  people — must  be  vitally 
concerned  wltb  the  maintenance  of  sound 
farm  programs  and.  of  course,  that  is  why 
the  Farmers  Union,  and  all  other  farm  or- 
ganlzaUons  that  reaily  represent  farmen. 
must  be  concerned,  as  you  are,  wltb  tbe  de- 
veloptnent  of  sound  programs  for  tbe  move- 
ment of  food  and  flb«r  to  tbe  people  all  over 
tlM  world. 


Vice  Adm.  Waiiam  F.  (Red)  Rabora  Jr. 
Is  Recipient  of  Forrettal  Memorial  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLIIfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Thursday  night  I  had  the 
honor  of  attending  the  12th  annual  For- 
restal  Memorial  Award  dinner  sponsored 
by  the  National  Security  Industrial  As- 
sociation. The  purpose  of  this  associa- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship and  to  promote  mutual  under- 
standiiis  between  industry  and  those 
agencies  of  Government  responsible  for 
the  national  defense.  The  Porrestal 
Award  Is  given  annually  in  honor  of 
those  who  have  furthered  these  objec- 
tives. A  long  line  of  distinguished  Amer- 
icans have  received  this  award,  com- 
mencing in  1954  with  President  Dwlght 
D.  Elsenhower. 

Last  night's  recipient  is  an  outstanding 
American  and  a  personal  friend.  Vice 
Adm.  wmiam  P.  Rabom.  Jr.,  better 
known  to  his  friends  as  "Red." 

"Red"  Rabom  has  had  a  distinguished 
career  serving  his  country,  begihning  in 
1924  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy.  He  served  in  a 
variety  of  posts  with  the  Navy  during 
World  War  n.  Includhfe  operations 
against  enemy  forces  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  the  South  China  Sea,  Iwo  Jlma, 
and  the  Japanese  homeland. 

Admiral  Rabom  is  probably  most  noted 
as  the  Director  of  Special  Projects  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  charged  with  the  task  of 
developing  a  fleet  ballistic  missile  sys- 
tem. His  management  genius  and  his 
leadership  resulted  in  the  successful 
launchings  of  Polaris  missiles  In  1960,  2 
years  ahead  of  the  planned  schedule. 
One  of  the  management  systems  that  he 
developed  In  producing  the  Polaris  mis- 
sile is  known  as  the  program  evaluation 
reporting  technique,  commonly  known 
as  PERT.  Tlie  widespread  adoption  of 
this  method  by  large  sections  of  Ameri- 
can indiistry  reflect  his  perception  and 
resourcefulness.  "Red"  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  awards,  both  military 
and  civilian,  during  his  career  Including 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  and 
the  Collier  Trophy  Award,  presented  by 
President  Kennedy  in  1963. 

I  have  long  been  associated  with  "Red" 
Rabom  and  can  think  of  no  man  more 
deserving  of  the  award.  Over  the  years 
I  have  known  him.  I  have  always  admired 
him  as  a  warm  and  human  man,  deeply 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  team  work. 

After  he  retired  froii  the  Navy  in  1963, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  vice  president 
of  Aerojet-General  Corp.  I  was  sad  to 
see  my  good  friend  depart  from  the 
service  of  his  country,  although  certainly 
he  had  earned  the  opportunity  of  spend- 
ing more  time  with  his  family  and  to 
provide  the  larger  measiu'e  of  material 
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things  for  them  which  emplojTnent  In 
private  Industry  made  possible. 

As  would  be  expected  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  on  him  to  return  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  in  April  1965  as  Direc- 
tor of  Cental  Intelligence.  "Red"  re- 
sponded without  hesitation.  I  was  per- 
sonally delighted  that  he  accepted  and 
brought  to  the  CIA  his  talents  and  dedi- 
cation. He  has  been  totally  cooperative 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  CIA 
Subcommittee  of  Armed  Services  of 
which  I  am  chairman  and  has  seen  to  It 
that  this  subcommittee  has  been  kept 
thoroughly  and  currently  informed. 

"Red"  has  applied  his  highly  developed 
management  skills  to  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  which  plays 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  defense  and  se- 
curity of  this  Nation.  I  can  attest  that 
he  is  doing  an  outstanding  job  as  Direc- 
tor of  Central  Intelligence  and  is  a  credit 
to  this  Agency  which  has  had  other  out- 
standing Directors  in  the  past.  This  is 
small  tribute  to  offer  to  a  man  of  Ad- 
miral Rabom's  dedication,  patriotism, 
and  loyalty  but  I  hope  in  some  small 
measure  It  may  contribute  to  greater  rec- 
ognition that  In  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
important  jobs,  the  occupant  fully  de- 
serves the  commendation  of  "well  done." 


ward  to  aiding  in  filling  this  void,  tb«eby 
serving  our  country  and  meeting  our  moral 
obllgationa.  This  is  in  keeping  with  all  the 
traditions  erf  the  Cadet  Corps  created  In  the 
Second  World  War.  In  addition  to  68  gradu- 
ates, 142  cadets  while  still  In  training  died 
at  sea  for  their  country.  Six  cadets  received 
the  Merchant  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 
We  appreciate  the  opportunity  ovu-  country 
has  given  us,  and  we  now  stand  ready,  will- 
ing, and  able  to  do  what  we  can  for  our 
country. 

Very  respectfully. 


A  Sierra  Madre,  Calif.,  City  Conncil 
Retoiution 


Letter   From   Cadeti   at   U.S. 
Marine  Academy 


Merchant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
that  our  young  men  today  stand  ready, 
as  have  past  generations,  to  serve  our 
Nation  with  courage  and  conviction,  and 
under  permission  granted,  I  Include  in 
the  Record  the  following  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  from  the  cadets  at  the  U3. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  which  Is 
located  In  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent: 

Regiment  or  Cadets, 
VS.  Merchant  Marine  Academt,    i 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.,  January  10, 1966. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mb.  President:  We,  the  class  of  1966  at  tbe 
VS.  Merchant  Marine  Academy,  In  light  erf 
the  recent  student  demonstrations  against 
our  Nation's  present  Involvement  in  Vietnam, 
feel  compelled,  as  responsible  and  patriotic 
Americans,  to  speak  out  in  support  of  your 
policies.  We  believe  that  It  la  In  the  best 
American  tradition  to  support  a  people  who 
are  struggling  to  retain  their  independence, 
as  the  Vietnamese  people  nxe  now  doing.  We 
as  a  nation  have  committed  ourselves  to  de- 
fend the  free  world  and  to  bring  about  a 
Just  and  honorable  peace.  Not  honoring  our 
commltmenU  now  would  destroy  the  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  our  pledge,  and 
also  leave  the  rest  of  southeast  Asia  helpless 
In  the  face  of  Communist  aggression. 

Our  class,  as  well  as  supporting  our  Na- 
tlon's  stand.  Is  anxious  to  do  something  con- 
crete In  aid  of  the  war  effort — and  we  can. 
The  war  has  led  to  a  crisis  In  the  maritime 
Industry,  which  Includes  a  severe  shortage  (rf 
officers  to  man  the  ships  now  being  removed 
from  the  reserve  fleet.    We  are  looking  for- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

OF   CAUPORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  res- 
olution recently  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  City  Council  of  Sierra  Madre, 
Calif.,  expressing  support  for  our  service- 
men in  Vietnam. 

The  city  council  states  in  Its  resolution 
that  it  "hereby  extends  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  its  fullest  support 
and  warmest  devotion  to  them  as  they 
perform  their  hard  duty,  thus  assuring 
them  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism  is  not 
dead  in  this  country  and  that  they  are 
neither  forgotten  nor  imappreclated  by 
us." 

This  is  a  very  commendatory  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre  City 
Council  and  I  believe  the  resolution  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RESoLtmoN  No.  2213  or  the  Cftt  Council  of 

THE  CiTT  OF  Sierra  Madre  Expressing  Sttp- 

PORT  AND  Devotion  to  the  Members  of  th« 

Armed  Forces  of  this  Country 

The  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Sierra 
Madre  does  hereby  resolve. 

Whereas  young  men  of  the  city  of  Sierra 
Madre  and  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  in  Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  vociferous  groups  and  Individuals 
In  our  society  have,  by  demonstrations  and 
otherwise,  indicated  a  lack  of  support  of  our 
Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  these  actions  have  been  given 
such  vast  publicity  in  the  press,  on  radio  and 
television,  that  many  people,  including  those 
of  hostile  nations,  have  been  erroneously  led 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  our  people 
are  not  wUling  to  support  our  Armed  Forces; 
and 

Whereas  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
have  expressed  concern  and  shock  over  the 
apparent  attitude  of  those  whom  they  are 
fighting,  and  are  desirous  and  deserving  of 
a  forthright  statement  of  our  support  for 
and  interest  In  them :  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  tbls  coimcllr  as  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Sierra  Madre,  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
publicity  given  to  the  opinions  of  such  a 
small  minority  of  our  people  has  tended 
to  mislead  the  world  Into  considering  this 
country  as  deeply  divided;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  councU  hereby  extends 
to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Its 
fullest  support  and  warmest  devotion  to 
tbem  as  they  perform  their  hard  duty,  thus 


assuring  them  that  the  spirit  of  patriotism 
Is  not  dead  In  this  country  and  that  they  are 
neither  forgotten  nor  unappreciated  by  us; 
and  be  It  fiirthw 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
to  the  UJ3.  Senators  from  this  State  and  to 
Congressmen  from  this  district  for  their  in- 
formation and  edification,  and  to  the  several 
communications  media  for  widespread  dis- 
semination to  the  public  at  large. 
Adopted  this  8th  day  of  March  1966. 
James  P.  Abernetht, 
Mayor,  City  of  Sierra  Madre,  Calif. 
Attest: 

L.  Marie  Warfel, 

City  Clerk. 


Jim  Patton:   A  Quarter-Centnry  of 
Leadership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICKIGAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  my  good  friend  Jim  Patton.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  Jim  began  in  the  days 
when  I  was  helping  my  father  with  his 
congressional  responsibilities  some  15  or 
20  years  ago.  Uke  most  others,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  a  farm  leader  so  well 
Informed  and  so  sympathetic  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  workers. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  11 
years  ago,  I  found  Jim  a  warm  and 
knowledgeable  friend. 

Jirt  Patton  will.be  remembered  for  his 
distinguished  leadership  of  the  Farmers 
Union  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. But  he  will  be  remembered  for  far 
more  than  a  militant  farm  leader.  He 
has  teen  a  great  leader  and  mover  In  a 
host  of  liberal  causes.  He  will  be  re- 
membered for  his  vision,  his  rare  cour- 
age, and  for  his  willingness  to  join  In  the 
battle  for  any  just  cause  where  the  public 
interest  was  involved. 

Jim  Patton  was  one  of  the  stalwart 
leaders  In  the  Roosevelt  administration 
who  helped  organize  the  international 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  and 
the  other  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  a  leader  In,  and 
an  early  president  of.  the  organization  of 
the  International  Federation  of  Agricul- 
tural Producers,  a  federation  of  national 
farm  organizations. 

He  was  a  leader  In  the  group  which 
sponsored  full-employment  legislation 
leading  to  the  Emploj-ment  Act  of  1946 
and  the  creation  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nopiic  Advisers.  His  labors  on  behalf  of 
medicare  and  the  liberalization  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  have  earned  him  a 
secure  place  in  the  affection  and  grati- 
tude of  millions  of  Americans. 

He  has  always  been  a  leader  in  the  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  natural  resources  of 
this  grreat  country  of  ours  In  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people.  And  we  all  are 
aware  of  his  leadership  of  International 
efforts  to  free  the  world  from  hunger; 
a  campaign  which  led  to  President  John- 
son's recent  declaration  of  a  worldwide 
war  on  hunger. 
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I  join  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  said,  "Voices  which  champion 
the  cause  of  the  farmer  are  sorely  needed 
In  the  United  States  today  and  Jim  Pat- 
ton's  voice  has  been  heard."  We  will 
miss  him  speaking  a«  the  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union,  but  I  am  sure  we  will 
continue  to  have  his  help  on  national  and 
international  welfare  problems. 


The  U.S.S.  "James  K.  Polk" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF   KKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  the 
other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  able  men  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  today,  Adm.  Hyman  O.  Rlckover. 
The  letter  was  instigated  by  the  launch- 
ing of  a  new  Navy  Polaris  submarine, 
named  In  honor  of  one  of  our  Illustrious 
Presidential  predecessors,  James  K.  Polk, 
and  the  letter  presents  a  descriptive  ac- 
count of  the  hlstorlcany  significant  life 
of  Polk.  In  the  hope  that  this  statement 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  and  Senate,  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  follows: 

At  S«a,  Nobth  Atlantic. 

March  14. 1966. 

Dear  Mk.  Powxix:  We  have  just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
35th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S.S. 
James  K.  Polk  was  built  by  the  Electric  Boat 
Division  of  the  Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp., 
Oroton.  Conn.  We  also  have  In  operation 
22  attack  type  nuclear  submarines,  making 
a  total  of  57. 

This  ship  U  named  for  James  K.  Polk 
(1795-1849),  ablest  President  between  Jack- 
son and  Lincoln,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
rose  from  log  cabin  to  White  House.  Bora 
In  North  Carolina,  the  eldest  of  10  children 
of  a  plain  farmer.  Polk  grew  to  manhood  In 
Duck  River.  Tenn..  a  rude  frontier  settle- 
ment on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  His 
ancestors  were  Scottish  Covenanters  who 
migrated  to  Ireland  early  in  the  17th  Century 
and  to  America  a  hiuidred  years  later, 
settling  first  In  Maryland  and  later  moving 
westward  in  search  of  a  freer  and  better  life. 
The  future  President's  famUy  found  In 
Tennessee  the  hoped-for  land  of  promise 
where  unremitting  toll  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  attain  prosperity  and  an  honored 
place  In  the  community.  Toung  Polk  worked 
long  hours  on  the  farm  and,  since  there  were 
not  schools,  was  taught  the  three  R's  by  bis 
parents.  He  was  good  at  mathematics  and 
liked  to  read.  When  be  reached  leventeen, 
his  father  was  able  to  grant  bim  his  wish 
for  an  education  leading  to  a  professional 
career. 

Though  never  In  robust  health,  Polk  was 
all  his  life  a  prodigious  worker.  He  accom- 
plished much  because  he  had  enormous  drive 
and  great  talent  for  systematic  and  sus- 
tained mental  labor.  It  took  hUn  but  three 
years  of  formal  Instruction  to  make  up  bis 
educational  deficiencies.  At  20,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Dniverslty  of  North  Carolina 
with  sophomore  standing,  graduating  with 
first  honors  in  mathematics  and  classics. 
He  read  law  and.  before  he  was  26,  had  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  practitioners  In 
Coliimbta.  Tenn..  as  well  as  a  promising  can- 
didate for  public  office. 

After  one  term  In  the  State  legislature, 
h*  entered   the  V3.   House  o<   Representa- 


tives where  he  served  frtxn  1825  to  1839,  the 
last  4  years  as  Speaker  and  leader  of  the 
Jacksonian  forces.  Polk  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  In  Congress  but  was  drafted 
by  his  party  to  run  for  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee, to  save  the  State  for  the  party. 
Elected  In  1839,  he  lost  In  1841  and  1843— 
the  only  setbaclcs  in  an  otherwise  uniformly 
successful  career.  In  those  days,  rival  can- 
didates used  to  travel  the  country  together, 
putting  up  at  the  same  inns,  often  sleeping 
In  the  same  l>ed.  taking  turns  addressing  the 
same  meetings  to  which  voters  fiocked  from 
distant  parts,  as  much  for  entertainment  as 
for  political  discussion.  Polk  ran  on  his 
record  as  Governor.  He  had  given  his  State 
an  excellent  administration,  rescued  It  from 
near  bankruptcy,  and  initiated  significant 
reforms.  His  rival,  semlllterate  but  shrewd, 
never  discussed  Issues  but  took  pains  to 
amuse  the  audience.  He  won,  it  seems, 
chiefly  because  he  was  the  better  storyteller. 

Polk  was  being  considered  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent when  the  Texas  and  Oregon  Issues  burst 
up>on  the  country  causing  a  deadlock  that 
could  be  broken  only  by  nominating  Polk  as 
a  compromise  candidate  for  President.  The 
1844  election  was  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested the  Nation  had  ever  experienced.  The 
issues  between  Democrats  and  Whigs  were 
sharply  drawn,  feelings  ran  high,  the  coun- 
try was  almost  evenly  divided.  Odd  as  it 
seems  today,  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency did  not  campaign  actively  since  it  was 
then  considered  unseemly  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  seeking  this  high  office.  Polk  won 
with  170  electoral  votes  to  105  for  Clay. 
Though  at  49  he  was  the  youngest  President, 
he  was  committed  to  a  more  ambitious,  more 
precisely  stated  administration  program  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  All  of  it  was  carried 
out  In  the  single  term  to  which  he  had  limited 
himself  voluntarily  when  accepting  the  nomi- 
nation of  his  party. 

In  the  domestic  field,  Polk's  achievements 
proved  ephemeral,  but  his  views,  consistently 
Jacksonian,  still  have  historic  interest.  He 
was  a  strict  constitutionalist  because  he  was 
certain  this  alone  could  preserve  the  Union. 
He  opposed  the  protective  tarlflT  because  he 
deemed  It  "unjust  to  tax  the  labor  of  one 
class  of  society  to  support  and  fatten 
another."  He  feared  that  Federal  funds  for 
internal  Improvements  would  destroy  State 
sovereignty.  It  was  better  "to  live  as  free 
men  in  a  trackless  wilderness  than  ride  as 
vassals  down  a  broad  highway."  He  wanted 
Federal  funds  kept  separate  from  the  private 
banking  system  to  prevent  their  lielng  used 
for  credit  expansion  and  cheap  money.  The 
Ptederal  Government,  he  thought,  should  be 
brought  back  to  "what  it  was  Intended  to 
be,  a  plain  economical  government."  In  the 
foreign  field,  Polk's  success  was  both  spectac- 
ular and  of  endxu-lng  Importance  to  the  Na- 
tion. An  ardent  expansionist,  as  was  natural 
given  his  pioneer  buckground.  Polk  added 
more  territory  to  the  United  States  than  any 
previous  President  except  Jefferson. 

He  settled  the  40-year-old  Northwest 
boundary  dispute  by  skillful  diplomacy  and 
admirable  nerve  In  face  of  a  possible  two- 
front  war.  inducing  Britain  to  relinquish  her 
long-standing  demand  for  a  boundary  along 
the  Columbia  River,  which  would  have  cost 
us  the  State  o(  Washington,  in  exchange  for 
abandonment  ot  our  claim  to  what  Is  now 
British  Columbia.  On  the  basis  of  discovery 
and  settlement,  this  was  the  moat  we  could 
justifiably  ask  or,  for  that  matter,  realistically 
hope  to  obtain  without  resorting  to  war. 
Our  Southwest  boundary  was  moved  to  Its 
present  location  as  a  result  of  Polk's  able 
management  of  the  Mexic&n  War  and  the 
ensiling  peace  negotiations.  Mexico  was  gen- 
erously compensated  for  the  loes  of  California 
and  New  Mexico  though  not  cjt  Texas  which 
had  t>een  lost  10  years  earlier  In  exactly  the 
same  way  as  Mexico  herself  had  been  lost  to 
Spain — by  a  successful  Indigenous  revolt. 
We  paid  Mexico  considerably  more  per  acre 
than  Napoleon  had  charged  us  for  the  Louisi- 


ana Purchase  In  1803.  When  Polk  left  office, 
the  United  States  stretched  from  "sea  to 
shining  sea." 

Polk  stood  out  among  leading  figures  of 
his  day  In  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
national  interest,  uninfluenced  by  personal 
or  parochial  considerations,  yet  most  19th 
century  historians  accused  him  of  precipitat- 
ing the  Mexican-American  <Var  In  the  in- 
terest of  slavery  expansion.  This  verdict  has 
since  been  reversed  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  early  In  this  century  of  relevant 
official  documents  from  the  archives  of  Texas, 
Mexico,  and  Great  Britain,  which  made  it 
possible  to  see  the  Issue  more  accurately. 
When  Polk  took  office,  the  annexation  of 
Texas  wag  already  an  accomplished  fact. 
Having  warned  us  she  would  consider  this 
•equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war,"  Mexico 
promptly  severed  diplomatic  relaUons.  Both 
sides  moved  troops  to  the  Mexican-Texas 
border.  Unfortunately,  the  two  countries 
disagreed  as  to  whether  the  Rio  Grande  or 
the  Nueces  constituted  the  boundary.  It  was 
In  the  disputed  territory  between  theee  rivers 
that  hoetilities  broke  out  spontaneously  and 
a  war  that  neither  country  really  wanted 
began. 

That  Polk  was  able  to  execute  his  entire 
domestic  and  foreign  program  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  he  was  neither  a  charis- 
matic leader  Identified  with  some  great 
popular  movement,  nor  a  politician  adept 
at  manipulating  people  and  events.  How  he 
was  able  to  resolve  the  great  issues  pressing 
upon  him  can  best  be  understood  by  reading 
the  diary  he  kept  whUe  in  office. 

The  President  emerges  from  its  pages  an 
able  and  astute  administrator  who  ap- 
proached every  problem  virlth  a  logical  mind 
and  a  keen  sense  of  political  realities,  who 
gained  his  objectives  by  stating  thorn  with 
precision  and  Jiistifylng  them  with  well- 
reasoned  argument.  One  cannot  but  feel 
that  he  understood  the  issues  he  dealt  with 
belter  than  most  of  his  experts,  whether 
they  Involved  war  strategy,  military  supply, 
diplomatic  negotiations  or  how  to  get  con- 
gressional approval  for  his  measures  when 
the  nominally  dominant  Democrats  were  so 
rent  by  faction  that  every  Executive  request 
was  attacked  by  at  least  one  element  In  his 
party,  enthusiastically  supported  by  the 
Whigs. 

Written  for  personal  use,  as  a  reminder  of 
the  official  happeninf;;s  crowding  his  overfull 
days,  the  diary  gives  an  Intimate  glimpse 
into  the  Executive  Office  during  a  transi- 
tional period  in  our  history:  a  time  when, 
as  a  result  of  war,  technological  change,  and 
the  physical  growth  of  the  country,  certain 
aspects  of  the  democratic  process,  certain 
political  habits  had  become  outmoded,  but 
the  American  people  were  not  yet  prepared 
to  relinquish  them.  Take  the  fine  old  tradi- 
tion that  every  citizen  has  access  to  the 
President.  It  had  become  an  intolerable 
burden,  for  the  business  of  the  Nation  was 
now  so  large  it  demanded  all  a  President's 
time  and  energy.  Polk  found  that  "no 
President  who  performs  his  duty  faithfully 
and  conscientiously  can  have  any  leisure." 
He  rarely  took  even  a  brief  vacation  and 
often  had  to  toil  far  into  the  night  to  com- 
plete official  taslu  tor  which  he  found  no 
time  during  the  day.  so  beselgefl  was  he  with 
people  wanting  to  shake  his  hand  or  pay 
their  respects,  and  with  officeseekers  and 
patronage-soliciting  politicians  who.  as  he 
wryly  put  it,  seemed  to  feel  that  providing 
jobs  was  "the  chief  end  of  Government." 

Or  take  the  persistence  of  divisive  geo- 
graphic and  ideological  Interests  which,  in 
Polk's  time,  tended  to  take  precedence  over 
the  national  Interest.  So  much  so  that  poli- 
ticians In  all  sections  of  the  country  in- 
dulged In  the.  mischief  of  threatening  to 
break  up  the  Union  whenever  national  action 
went  against  their  parochial  Interests.  The 
well-publicized  quarrels  In  the  Senate,  which 
were  caused  by  Intrusion  of  these  divisive 
factors  Into  every  foreign  ix>llcy  Issue,  were 
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a  serious  handicap  to  Polk  when  he  was 
engaged  In  dlfficiilt  negotiations  with  Bri- 
tain over  Oregon,  or  sought  by  diplomatic 
means  to  end  the  war  with  Mexico.  The 
American  people  and  their  leaders  had  not 
yet  accepted  the  maxim  we  now  take  for 
granted  that  "politics  end  at  the  water's 
edge.- 

One  cannot  read  Polk's  diary  without 
warming  to  this  thoughtful  man  of  uncom- 
promising Integrity  whose  political  philoso- 
phy, as  he  once  said,  "was  not  of  yesterday," 
but  "formed  upon  mature  consideration," 
and  adhered  to  whether  it  was  expedient  at 
the  moment  or  not.  Having  achieved  the 
objectives  of  his  administration,  he  refused 
renomlnation  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
died  3  months  after  leaving  the  White  House. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  RiCKOVOi. 


Byelorattian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25, 
1966  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  In- 
dependence of  a  large  Eastern  European 
people  who  are  not  Independent.  I  doubt 
If  the  Byelorussian  people  are  celebrating 
their  independence  anniversary  tonight 
except  with  remembrances  for  the  old 
and  hopes  for  the  young,  but  we  here  in 
free  America  can  pay  tribute  to  these 
peoples  and  let  them  know  that  els  long 
as  we  in  the  United  States  do  not  lose 
our  hope  and  remembrances  of  days  past, 
their  future  Is  not  an  entirely  dark  one. 

In  remembering  Byelorussian  Inde- 
pendence we  are  in  fact  remembering  a 
great  principle  of  political  man;  namely, 
self-determination.  It  is  a  principle  and 
a  goal  of  all  democracies,  whether  actual 
or  theoretical;  it  Is  the  foundation  of  the 
American  system  of  government;  it  Is  a 
thought  that  ennobles  man.  Simply, 
self-determination  Is  the  exercise  of  a 
basic  human  right  which  speaks  of  or- 
ganized men  determining  their  own  na- 
tional destiny  in  dignity  and  honor. 

Self-determination  Is  not  a  20th  cen- 
tury concept;  rather  it  Is  as  old  as  man's 
ability  to  think  rationally  about  himself, 
his  relations  with  other  humans,  and  his 
relationship  to  his  state.  Through  the 
centuries  the  great  minds  of  political 
philosophy  have  worked  the  principle  of 
government,  self-determination  found  its 
shape  in  the  18th  century  enlightenment, 
which  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
men  were  capable  of  making  rational 
decisions  affecting  their  personal  and  na- 
tional lives. 

Here  In  this  country  our  Colonial  Fa- 
thers fought  for  this  right  in  1776  and 
the  years  following,  and  put  the  concept 
Into  practice  with  the  establishment  of  a 
new  kind  of  government  In  1789.  That 
constitution  stands  today  as  a  shining 
beacon  for  all  who  would  know  that  self- 
determination  is  a  working  principle. 

That  is  why  we  In  this  country  must 
not  lose  faith.  That  beacon  must  never 
go  out.  The  Byelorussians  saw  that  light 
48  years  ago,  declared  themselves  in- 


dependent and  put  Into  motion  a  gov- 
ernment embodying  the  Idea  of  self-de- 
termination, Soviet  Russia  never  per- 
mitted those  forces  of  government  or 
the  Byelorussian  people  the  opportunity 
to  determine  their  national  destiny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pay  tribute  to 
that  nation.  Today  we  hold  out  the  bea- 
con of  hope.  Today  we  reassert  our  own 
faith  in  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. Today  we  remind  the  Byelorussian 
people  that  that  principle  will  be  kept 
alive  long  after  Soviet  colonialism  has 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


John  Baldwin 


SPEECH 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

OP   MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
utmost  sincerity  that  I  say  that  our  late 
friend  and  colleague,  John  F.  Baldwin. 
was  one  of  the  most  effective  Members 
of  the  Congress  I  knew  and  observed  dur- 
ing his  tenure  among  us. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  Member  for  12 
years,  but  the  accumulation  of  his  ideas 
and  work  here  for  California  and  the  Na- 
tion will  have  salutary  effect  for  genera- 
tions. He  was  among  the  most  stimulat- 
ing and  Inspiring  colleagues  I  have 
known.  He  was  an  originator  of  ideas 
and  gave  fuie  example  to  all  of  us  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  by  his  willing- 
ness to  undertake  any  study  or  task. 
John  Baldwin  brought  more  than  a 
sense  of  duty  to  his  work. 

We  valuM  his  many  gifts  and  talents, 
but  especially  his  incisive  mind  which 
could  penetrate  to  the  base  of  the  most 
complex  problems  quickly.  Coupled  with 
this  was  his  ability  to  analyze  problems. 
Eloquent  and  highly  articulate,  I  was 
always  impressed  by  his  ability  to  present 
legislation  and  the  reason  for  his  views 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  well  as  in  our 
committee. 

His  good  deeds  remain  to  benefit  all  of 
us  In  the  country.  His  Ideas  and  work 
for  trafiQc  safety,  development  of  water- 
sheds and  conservation  of  our  natural 
resources,  economic  recovery  of  Appci- 
lachla,  highway  construction,  redevelop- 
ment of  older  roads,  and  his  Interest  in 
future  prosperity  for  Alaska  can  be  his 
lasting  monuments. 

His  genuine  dedication  to  his  tasks  was 
Illustrated  within  recent  weeks,  when  he 
left  his  bed  In  the  Bethesda  Naval  Hos- 
pital to  attend  hearings  before  our  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  and  when  his  con- 
tributions were  made,  returned  to  the 
hospital.  It  is  only  one  example  of  how 
he  Insired  us  aU. 

John  Baldwin's  passing  left  a  void  and 
we  will  miss  his  physical  presence  among 
us,  but  he  will  remain  with  us  In  the 
memory  of  him  as  a  reaJly  great  and 
good  man  who  used  unusual  gifts  gen- 
erously for  the  benefit  of  many  millions. 
Mrs.  Fallon  joins  me  in  condolences  to 
Mrs.  Baldwin  and  the  three  daughters 
who  survive  him.    We  pray  that  the  jus- 


tifiable pride  they  can  take  In  a  husbaM 
and  father  who  had  a  {>arental  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  all  Americans  will  help 
assuage  their  grief. 


Freedom  Resolutions  for  Lidiaania  and 
the  Baltic  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or   ICASSACHtrSETTB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday^  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  mass 
meetings  of  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
birth  or  descent  held  in  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, Mass.,  on  February  20  and  Feb- 
ruary 27,  last,  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted  to  seek  United  Nations 
acion  in  obalning  Independece  for  Lithu- 
ania,'Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

These  resolutions  were  forwarded  to 
me  by  the  following  officers  of  the 
Worchester,  Mass.,  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Organizations:  Mr.  Prahas  Stanelis, 
president;  Mr.  Richard  J.  Sarapas, 
chairman,  resolutions  committee;  and 
Mr.  Pranas  Racukaitls,  chairman,  ob- 
servance committee.  At  this  point,  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  resolutions  and 
they  follow : 

Whereas  the  Communist  regime  did  not 
come  to  power  in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia  by  legal  or  democratic  processes;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  force  of 
arms;  and 

Whereas  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Es- 
tonians desire,  fight,  and  die  for  their  na- 
tional Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Goveriunent  of  the  United 
States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Governments  of  the  free  Baltic  repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  their 
seizure  and  forced  Incorporation  Into  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  created  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 346  of  the  83d  Congress  to  Investigate 
the  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
the  Soviet  Union,  found  that  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  waa 
contrary  to  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law;  and 

Whereas  the  opinion  of  the  free  nations 
and  the  free  people  of  the  world  is  to  elim- 
inate any  kind  of  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  bring  the  question  of  the  liberation 
of  the  Baltic  States  before  the  United  Na- 
tions and  ask  that  body  to  request  that  the 
Soviet  Union  do  the  following: 

1.  Withdraw  all  Soviet  troops,  secret  police, 
agents,  colonists,  and  aU  controls  from 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia; 

2.  Return  to  their  homes  all  Baltic  exiles 
and  deportees  from  Siberia,  prisons  and 
slave-labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  Nations  l>e  fur- 
ther requested  to  conduct  free  elections  In 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  under  Ita 
supervision  and  punish  all  Russian  Commu- 
nists who  are  guilty  of  crimes  against  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  VS.  Congre 
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men  representing  the  people  of  Worcester  In 
the  n^.  Congress  for  appropriate  action:  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  b« 
forwarded,  for  their  consideration,  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Arthur  Goldberg,  and  State 
Representative  Vlte  J.  Plgaga. 


grains  sIo>wly  move  their  'bvlnees  Into  the 
employment  picture. 

But  the  wagers  of  the  war  on  poverty  must 
oontlnufl  to  paint  a  dark  picture  n  order 
to  justify  the  expenditure  of  the  huge  sums 
of  inoney  they  are  puUlng  from  the  tax- 
payers' pocketbooks. 


Washington  Snow  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
hear  so  much  ol  the  credibility  gap. 
which  concerns  us  since  the  deliberate 
misinformation  stemming  from  the 
Johnson  administration  grows  more  ob- 
vious. The  Suburban  Life,  a  major 
newspaper  chain  serving  the  western 
suburban  areas  in  Chlcagoland  discusses 
its  doubts  about  the  administration's 
statistics  In  a  most  timely  editorial  on 
March  24: 

Washington  Snow  Job 

Every  wind  that  blows  from  the  east  brings 
to  our  ears^the  anguished  cries  of  Washing- 
ton politick  about  the  plight  of  the  United 
States  and  how  the  wax  on  poverty  will  bring 
this  Nation  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  Great 
Society. 

Left  and  right  we  hear  of  how  bad  off  we 
are,  how  millions  are  walking  the  streets 
looking  for  employment,  and  how  their  (am- 
Ulea  are  one  step  ahead  of  starvation. 

But  from  the  .  Ullnots  Labor  Department 
comes  word  that  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation tax  rate  notices  will  show  lower 
rates  for  thousands  of  employers. 

"The  taxes  are  lower  tn  1966  because  em- 
ployment lias  been  high  and  unemployment 
and  total  benefits  have  been  low  In  recent 
years.  Although  the  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  Increaaed  from  »38.61  In  January 
1905.  to  M3  In  January  1966,  total  benefits 
paid  decreased  tl  6  million,  from  tlO.6  mil- 
lion In  January  1965,  to  (9  million  In  Jan- 
uary 1966.  I 

"The  voliuxM  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion claims  Is  at  t^i  lowest  level  In  many 
years.  Number  at  unemployment  oompien- 
satlon  claimants  In  aach  of  the  first  3  weeks 
In  February  1966,  was  the  lowest  since  oom- 
parable  weeks  In  February  1S65."  states  the 
news  release. 

Manpower  Trends,  a  publication  of  the 
nUniOts  State  Employment  Service  for  the 
Chicago  area  states,  "The  continuing  eco- 
nomic upswing  In  the  Chicago  standard 
metropolitan  Matlstloal  area  at  the  begln- 
lUng  of  1966  cushioned  the  usual  postholl- 
day  cutixkcks,  resulting  In  a  lees  than  aver- 
age drop  oif  69,600  m  nofiagrlcultural  wage 
and  salaried  employment  during  the  De- 
cember-January period.  The  2,674,900  level 
was  a  record  for  the  nM>nth.  with  92,000  more 
at  work  than  In  January  1966. 

"The  high  level  of  manufacturing  activity 
was  the  main  factor  In  this  excellent  begin- 
ning." 

In  this  area,  at  Isast.  there  are  plenty  of 
jobs  open  for  skilled  help. 

And  Industry  has  not  waited  for  Uncle 
Sugar  to  pass  out  the  sweets.  It  has  taken 
it  upon  Itself  to  upgrade  and  Institute  new 
apprentice   training   programs. 

Because  of  this.  Industry  Is  getting  what  It 
wants,  skilled  help.  And  It  is  getting  It  now, 
not  when  the  costly  and  bulky  Federal  pro- 


Ernestine  Arnold  Meyer  Cites  the  Impor- 
tance of  Water  in  the  Natural  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23.  1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ernestine 
Arnold  Meyer  has  recently  written  a  sen- 
sitive and  poetic  article  entitled  "Some 
Reflections  on  Water."  She  concludes 
with  a  strong  and  noteworthy  appeal  for 
conservation  of  our  water  resources,  of 
our  forests  and  watersheds,  and  of  the 
land. 

Mrs.  Meyer  rightly  stresses  the  need 
for  man  to  take  an  ecological  view  of  his 
situation,  to  consider  his  relationship  to 
other  life  and  to  his  environment. 

Mrs.  Meyer  is  the  widow  of  J.  H.  Meyer, 
a  former  newspaper  editor  and  longtime 
jnember  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  Steuben  Society  of  America.  Mr. 
Meyer  was  a  man  of  great  ability  and 
dedication  who  devoted  his  talents  to 
many  good  causes. 

Since  I  would  like  to  share  Mrs.  Mey- 
er's inflections  with  my  colleagues,  I  in- 
^chide   her   article    from    the   February- 
March  1966  Issue  of  the  Steuben  News: 
Some    Rxtlkctions    on    Watx«:    Awareness 
PassxavES  Beautt  and  Nat(7bai.  Ordeb 

(By  Ernestine  Arnold  Meyer) 

"Dust  thou  art '  says  the  Bible,  but  this  Is 
only  figuratively  the  case,  for  although  we 
sometimes  exclaim:  "I'm  dry  as  dust,"  our 
bodies  consist  of  72  percent  water. 

True,  at  the  end  of  our  days,  we  return 
to  Mother  Earth,  but  animal  life  began,  so 
they  say.  In  the  ocean.  We  still  have  the 
salt  In  our  blood  (and  sweat  and  tears)  to 
prove  It.  We  are  Indlssolubly  (no  pun  In- 
tended) one  with  It.  We  can  live  30  days 
without  food  but  only  3  days  without  water. 

Every  living  thing,  be  It  plant  or  animal, 
even  to  Infinitesimal  viruses,  must  have 
water  to  live:  to  carry  on  the  life  processes. 
Otherwise,  how  would  nourishment  be 
brought  to  all  parts  of  a  living  system,  or 
how  would  wastes  be  removed? 

What,  then,  is  this  matter,  this  important 
thing,  tills  water? 

It  Is  a  substance  that  yields  to  the  gentlest 
touch  of  fljigertlp,  but  strike  It  with  the 
flat  of  your  hand  and  you'll  find  It  hard  as 
granite.  (Have  you  ever  tried  to  dive  and 
landed  a  "belly-flopper"?)  It  gives  way  so 
easily  that  a  pebble  can  drop  practically 
without  hindrance  to  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  ocean;  yet,  in  Its  might,  it  can  ham- 
mer  down  steel  piers  and  great  stone  walls. 
One  pint  of  It  weighs  a  pound. 

A  knife  can  cut  It.  but  It  reunites  Imme- 
diately. You  cannot  walk  on  It.  but  It  wUl 
support  steel,  or  even  concrete  ships,  weigh- 
ing hundreds  of  tons. 

It  can  flow  downward,  but  not  upward. 
But.  no,  wait  a  bit.  It  does  flow  up  first, 
when  you  siphon  It  tlirough  a  tube,  before 
flowing  down.  However.  If.  for  Instance, 
you  pour  water  into  one  of  the  open  ends 


of  a  U-shaped  glass  tube  (so  that  you  may 
observe  It),  you  will  find  that  the  levels  In 
the  two  arms  are  even  and  will  remain  so 
however  much  you  may  tip  or  tilt  the  tube. 
It  wUl  ever  seek  Its  own  level,  but  will  never. 
of  Itself,  rise  higher  than  Its  source.  Strange- 
ly enough,  the  little  round  water  surface. 
Itself,  In  each  arm  of  the  tube  will  not  be  flat, 
but  will  be  concave,  for  where  Its  outer  edge 
meets  the  glass.  It  will  seem  to  climb  up  the 
sides  of  the  tube. 

A  single  drop  of  water  forms  a  sphere. 
But  a  quantity  of  It,  poured  Into  the  strang- 
est shaped  vessel  Imaginable  will  assume  that 
shape,  although  the  surface  exposeU  to  the 
air  always  remains  flat.  Again,  why  will  a 
drop  keep  bouncing  on  a  hot  surface,  for 
seconds,  without  dwindling,  whereas  greater 
amount  boiled  In  a  saucepan,  dimlnshes 
gradually?  Many  substances  (such  as  gases 
and  metals)  expand  appreciably  when  they 
are  heated  and  contract  again  when  they  are 
cooled.  Water,  on  the  other  band,  while 
It  does  contract  somewhat  with  the  cold,  ex- 
pands exceedingly  when  it  turns  to  Ice. 
Such  Is  Its  power  In  this  case,  that  It  may 
crack  huge  boulders  or  break  strongest  metal 
apart.  (Hence,  "antifreeze"  In  your  car  ra- 
dlatoc ) .  Nor,  soft  and  pliant  as  it  appar- 
ently Is,  oan  It  be  compressed  (the  principle 
on  which  hydraulic  presses,  elevators,  et 
cetera  work ) . 

A  molecule  of  water  Is  composed  of  two 
chemical  elements:  hydrogen  and  oxygen: 
two  ports  of  H  to  one  of  O:  H,0.  And  It  feels 
wet.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  you  would 
try  to  describe  "wetness?" 

Were  I  a  scientist.  I  could  probably  go  on 
far  longer  telling  you  about  the  amazing 
properties  of  tills  wondrous,  mysterious  ele- 
ment: water.  As  It  is.  I  oan  only  say,  con- 
sider It,  marvel  at  It. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  Its  effect 
upon  our  senses.  How  we  love  the  feel  of  It, 
as  we  trail  our  hands  or  feet  in  It,  when  we 
go  boating.  What  ecstasy  to  swim  naked  on 
a  starlight  night  and  feel  the  velvet  smooth- 
ness of  the  water  gliding  along  one's  body. 
How  refrasliing  the  coolness  of  a  "dip"  after 
a  hot,  tiring  day.  At  another  time,  the 
warmth  of  a  bath  may  soothe  and  relax  our 
overwrought  nerves  and  aching  muscles. 
The  mentally  disturbed,  when  placed  In  a 
warm  bath  become  calmer  and  the  physically 
disabled  are  reclaimed,  in  certain  Instances. 
by  the  action  of  whirlpools  of  water.  And 
what  more  stimulating  and  invigorating  to 
anyone,  than  a  stinging  cold  shower  follow- 
ing a  hot  one. 

So  much  tor  our  reaction  to  the  feel  of 
water:  now,  what  about  Its  taste?  Do  you 
remember  the  taJe  of  the  drinker  who  sacri- 
ficed house  and  home  to  his  craving  for 
liquor?  With  his  money  gone,  he  was  forced 
to  drink  water  and  after  his  first  deep 
draught,  exclaimed  in  astonlstunent :  "Wle 
gut  schmeckt  das  Wasser" — and  then  added 
ruefully — "haetf  Ich  meln  Haeusle  noch." 
Do  you  also  recall  the  time  when  New  York 
Olty's  tap  water  was  called  the  "Croton  cock- 
tall."  so  delicloiis  was  Its  taste? 

As  for  the  sight  and  sound  of  it.  what 
landscape,  for  instance.  Is  not  enlivened  by 
the  glint  of  water,  and  how  often  the  hush 
and  serenity  or  the  noisy  turbulence  of  a 
body  of  water  seems  to  accord  with  the  tran- 
quility or  turmoil  of  our  own  emotions. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  relationship  of 
water  to  the  weather.  Sunny  days  are  de- 
lightful and  a  joy.  but  continuous  sunshine 
would  be  a  catastrophe:  to  make  life  livable. 
It  must  alternate  with  rain.  Gentle  rain. 
How  we  yearn  for  its  benlson  after  a  long, 
dry  spell;  and  how  heavenly  Is  the  fragrance 
of  good,  wet  earth  afterward. 

Almost  three  quarters  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face Is  covered  by  water:  Oceans,  lakes,  riv- 
ers. Sun  and  wind  play  over  their  surfaces, 
causing  evaporation  (as  they  likewise  take 
moisture  out  of  the  soil).  Less  obviously, 
but    constantly,    every    green    and    living 
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thing — every  tree  and  plant  and  blade  of 
grass,  brings  water  up  out  of  the  earth  and 
releases  It  in  minute  particles  into  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Here  warmth  and  air  currents 
carry  It  high  into  the  atmosphere,  where  It 
forms  clouds  and,  when  conditions  are  right, 
descends  as  rain.  Some  of  this  Is  absorbed 
by  the  earth,  and  seeping  down  will  even- 
tually accumulate  in  deep,  dark,  hollow 
places,  where  It  rests,  clear,  cold  and  pure, 
until  perhaps,  an  artesian  well  brings  it 
sparkling  to  the  surface,  for  our  use  and 
pleasure.  Or  It  may  find  Its  ovm  way  out  of 
darkness  Into  light  and  charm  us  as  a  bub- 
bling spring,  or  overawe  us  as  an  explosive 
geyser.  Most  of  It.  however,  runs  oS  Into 
rivers,  lakes,  and  oceans,  where  the  round  of 
events  then  begins  anew. 

"Only  0.035  percent  of  the  water  outside  the 
oceans  (which  hold  97  percent  of  the  planet's 
whole  supply)  Is  in  the  atmosphere  at  any 
given  time.  But  that  tiny  percentage  Is  al- 
ways In  transit.  It  accounts  for  a  yearly 
rainfall  on  land  30  times  as  great  as  Its  own 
momentary  burden  over  the  land. 

"How  decisive  tlie  seemingly  minuscule 
can  be  in  the  delicate  balance  of  life.  A 
gram  of  water  in  the  vapor  state  holds  540 
calories  more  heat  than  a  gram  of  liquid  wa- 
ter at  the  same  temperature.  So  that  fleet- 
ing fraction  of  vapor  in  the  air,  precisely 
because  it  is  always  elusive,  holds  from  the 
earth's  surface  heat  shocks  capable  of  de- 
stroying all  life." ' 

In  winter,  the  cycle  of  the  hydrosphere 
(the  "hydrosphere"  is  the  oceans  and  the 
atmosphere  working  together  to  water  the 
land)  persists,  but  the  raindrops  have  be- 
come snowflakes.  Have  you  ever  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  closely  the  fleeting 
beauty  of  tliese  crystals?  They  say  no  two 
are  ever  alike.  And  this  fragile  loveliness, 
which  is  froeen  water,  brings  nitrogen  down 
out  of  the  air.  to  the  earth.  For  this  reason, 
snow  is  often  called  the  "poor  man's  fertili- 
zer." Furthermore,  as  It  covers  the  earth, 
during  our  winters.  It  Is  truly  a  blanket, 
keeping  the  temperature  of  the  ground  be- 
neath it  relatively  high  and  constant. 

In  Alaska,  for  instance.  It  was  demon- 
strated, that  with  an  air  temperature  as 
low  as  —40*,  the  temperature  at  ground  level. 
l>eneath  3  feet  of  snow,  was  and  remained 
27*.  Thus  insulated  and  protected  by  the 
snow  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing, 
tender  plantlets  are  not  heaved  out  of  the 
earth  and  possibly  killed  through  Injury 
to  their  delicate  rootlets.  Yet — and  here  Is 
another  apparent  paradox  In  nature,  in 
wtiich  water  plays  an  important  role;  where 
the  ground  Is  not  snow  covered.  It  is  Uil^  very 
alteration  of  congealing  and  thawing  of  the 
moisture  in  its  upper  layers,  mainly  In 
spring,  which  loosens  it  and  makes  it  more 
pervious  to  air  and  water. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  ask  ourselves:  What 
has  man's  attitude  been  toward  this  predous 
element,  this  Incredibly  wonderful  substance 
upon  which  we  are  so  dependent,  since  It, 
together  with  food  and  air  makes  possible 
our  life  on  this  planet?  Does  he  stand  in 
awed  contemplation  of  its  response  to  immu- 
table fistural  laws?  Does  be  appreciate, 
cherish  and  conserve  this  marvel  among 
many  marvels?  Or  does  he  all  too  often 
besmirch,  befoul  and  poison  It?  Has  he  not 
polluted  wells  and  streams,  made  cesspools 
of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  contaminated  ocean 
fronts  until  sickness  and  death  of  human, 
animal  and  plant  life  have  resulted? 

It  is  said,  that  God  created  man  only  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  yet,  alas,  how 
frequently  does  his  selflsh  and  mercenary 
impulses  turn  him  Into  a  destroyer. 

Does  he  recognize  and  preserve  the  means 
by  which  the  earth  absorbs  rainfall  and 
melting  snow,  so  that  our  sweet  water  sources 


•  (The  Crisis  in  Water)  "What  Brought  It 
On?"  by  John  Lear  in  Sattirday  Review.  Oct. 
23, 1966. 


may  be  sufflcient  for  our  days?  Or  does  he. 
blinded  by  greed  and  Ignorance,  hew  down, 
and  abandon  vast  tracts  of  forest  land?  In 
such  denuded  areas,  the  rain,  its  force  neither 
checked  by  living  leaves  above,  nor  absorbed 
by  a  leafy  sponge  below,  riishes  off  tor- 
rentially.  Its  uncontrolled  violence  sweeps 
away  preciotis  leafmoid  and  richest  topsoil, 
which  are  lost  to  us  forever,  leaving  the  land 
gullied  and  unfruitful.  Rivers,  suddenly 
swollen,  rage  and  destroy,  instead  of  flowing 
serenely  onward  within  their  banics. 

Again,  as  population  density  increases  In 
certain  areas,  more  havoc  is  wrought  by  the 
greedy  developer.  First  he  levels  the 
ground  and  bulldozes  away  all  vegetation, 
then  covers  the  earth  with  thousands  of 
huddled  homes,  and  acres  of  concrete  and 
blacktop  surfaces,  streets,  and  highways. 
Here,  again.  In  another  fashion,  is  water  ab- 
sorption thwarted  and  the  precious  element 
forced  to  run  uselessly  o*f  into  the  sewers. 

In  hop>e  of  gain,  man  plows  the  prairie 
and  the  mat  of  grass  and  roots  which  holds 
the  soil  and  absorbs  precipitation  is  de- 
stroyed. In  hope  of  gain,  g^razlng  lands  are 
overgrazed,  killing  the  grassroots  and  creat- 
ing barren  lands:  a  desert.  For  a  handful 
of  gold,  the  hoggish  few  liave  left  to  the  rest 
of  us  scene  of  death  and  desolation,  where 
once  there  was  beauty  and  design. 

When  will  we  realize  ttiat  Nature  was  not 
created  to  be  "conquered"  by  man.  but  that 
man  himself  is  but  one  small  component 
part  of  the  sublime  "scheme  of  things,  en- 
tire"? That  by  exploiting  her  ruthlessly  we 
make  her  our  enemy  and  that  it  behooves  us 
rather  to  try  to  understand  the  wlsdcMn  and 
wonder  of  J^er  ways  and  adapt  ourselves  to 
them. 

As  our  knowledge  of  nature  constantly 
widens  and  deepens,  we  become  ever  more 
aware  that  there  prevails  in  her  an  exquisite 
and  delicate  balance.  Our  eyes  are  opened 
to  perceive,  that  each  varied  form  In  this 
world  plays  its  appointed  and  harmonious 
part  In  the  eternal  symphony  of  existence. 

Thus  may  we  see  the  universe  reflected 
in  a  drop  of  water. 


Hon.  John  Baldwin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK,  JR. 

or    WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24. 1966 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
fine  public  servant  and  a  dedicated  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  John  Baldwin.  Those 
of  us  who  were  privileged  to  know  him 
and  to  work  with  him  can  only  too  well 
appreciate  the  full  expenditure  of  his 
talents  and  energies  on  the  causes  and 
purposes  In  which  he  believed. 

John  Baldwin  was  a  man  who  had  a 
feeling  for  the  rightness  of  upholding  the 
fundamental  principles  which  have  al- 
lowed this  Nation  to  develop  to  Its  great 
stature  among  all  nations.  He  was  al- 
ways aware  of  the  people,  as  both  master 
of  their  Government  and  servant  of  the 
iKislc  American  Ideals.  He  enjoyed  a 
quick  capacity  to  recognize  the  Issues 
which  would  strengthen  our  freedom  of 
thought,  expression,  assembly  and  peti- 
tion, and  he  was  equally  quick  to  aline 
himself  on  the  side  of  those  proposals 
which  restated  the  freedoms  In  any  sit- 
uation. 


He  realized  that  we  must  be  strong 
as  a  natlOTi  but  maintained  that  politi- 
cal and  economic  power  must  be  balanced 
to  develop  our  strength  without  threat- 
ening our  individual  liberties.  For  his 
great  skill  and  energy,  his  personal  kind- 
ness and  sense  of  fairness,  we  shall  miss 
him  in  these  Halls,  but  those  whom  he 
has  left  behind  at  home  may  feel  proud 
of  his  work  and  confident  of  the  good 
memories  which  they  share  with  many 
of  us  in  Washington. 

He  has  left  the  stage,  but  the  applause 
will  linger  for  many  years  as  we  remem- 
ber from  time  to  time  the  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  of  our  years  in  his  company. 


Future  Homemakert  of  America — More 
Than  Two  Decades  of  Achievement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VtROINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  am 
sure  most  Members  of  this  House 
are  aware,  we  are  marking,  this  week. 
National  PHA  Week,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America. 

There  may  be  some  confusion,  in  that 
the  initials  also  designate  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration — both  of  which 
are  Federal  agencies  which  have  made 
Important  contributions  to  the  public 
welfare  in  rural  areas  and  in  the  cities — 
but  what  we  have  particularly  in  mind 
at  this  moment  is  another  FHA,  com- 
posed of  young  women  who  will  become 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  our  Nation, 
within  a  few  years,  and  many  of  whom 
also  will  undertake  additional  efforts  as 
teachers,  or  workers  in  offices  or  indus- 
trial plants. 

It  is  important  to  recall,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  was  founded  more  than  20  years 
ago  and  now  consists  of  more  than  600,- 
000  high  school  students  enrolled  in 
home  economics  courses  in  11,000  chap- 
ters among  the  50  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Additionally,  it  Is  important  that  we 
recognize,  in  saluting  these  young  women 
this  week,  that  the  programs  In  which 
they  are  participating  have  the  official 
sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Associations. 

With  the  growing  importance,  in  re- 
cent year«,  of  home  economics  as  a  seri- 
ous concern  of  every  homemaker, 
whether  she  might  live  in  the  city  or  in 
the  coimtry,  it  is  worthwhile,  I  think, 
that  we  have  this  annual  recognition 
of  the  program  of  the  Future  Homemak- 
ers of  America. 

E^ren  though  I  am  sure  all  of  these 
young  ladles  can  make  wonderful  fudge, 
we  have  come  to  the  realization.  In  re- 
cent years,  that  homemaklng — and 
training  In  home  economics — means 
much  more  than  learning  how  to  make 
a  good  fudge. 
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I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  ciiirent  observance  of  National  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America  Week. 


Vietnam  Protests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  n>Aso 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mrs.  Gladys  Messex.  of  Pocatello.  Idaho, 
has  been  a  teacher  In  the  Pocatello 
school  system  for  many  years,  and  is  a 
dedicated  wroker  with  the  young.  I  am 
sure  she  sees  with  a  great  deal  of  satis- 
faction the  accomplishments  of  many  of 
her  former  pupils — accomplishments 
which  she,  through  her  influence  dur- 
ing the  youngsters'  formative  years, 
helped  to  bring  about. 

In  addition  to  her  work  as  a  teacher, 
Mrs.  Messex  also  wrote  a  regular  column, 
"Chalk  Dust,"  for  the  weekly  newspaper, 
the  Intermountaln,  published  In  Poca- 
tello. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  Mrs. 
Messex'  column  of  March  17  which  is 
especially  pertinent  and  thoughtful.  It 
Is  my  earnest  hope  that,  by  placing  this 
article  in  the  Record,  it  will  be  seen  and 
read  by  many  of  those  thousands  of  mis- 
guided imfortunates  who  took  to  the 
streets  this  past  weekend  to  protest  our 
policy  in  Vietnam,  and  that  it  will  help 
awaken  them  to  the  realities  of  what  we 
are  doing  in  Vietnam — and  why. 

The  article  follows : 

Chalk  Dust 
(By  Oladya  Mesaez) 

Tblck  clouds  covered  the  bealeged  Monta- 
g^ard  and  American  defenders  of  the  trlang- 
Uur  fortreae  at  Aahua.  One  minute  Jet  time 
from  Da  Nang'a  powerful  air  suppc«-t.  they 
were  cut  off.  "We  have  closed  our  8ho>w  at 
Aabua,">seld  someone  over  the  radio. 

Not  yet.  however,  was  this  newest  tale  of 
gallantly  and  heroism  against  impossible 
odds  to  end  In  that  war  where  a  man  pre- 
fers deatb  to  the  cruelties  of  capture.  Ma- 
rine helicopter  crews  dumped  their  weapons 
and  flew  in  to  bring  out  59  wounded  sur- 
vivors the  next  day.  Just  staggering  off  the 
ground  with  their  overload  under  enemy 
fire. 

HXSO 

Idaho's  own  here.  XaJ.  Bernard  Fisher,  ot 
Kuna,  followed  hts  orcshlandlng  wlngman 
down  to  rescue  him  right  from  under  enemy 
guns  and  headlines  touched  even  those  who 
somehow  remain  always  emotionally  unln- 
volved.  Toward  thaA  war  In  the  so  far  away 
places  with  strange  sounding  names  Ameri- 
cans in  nimabers  displayed  something  more 
than  their  normal  irritated  Indifference. 
With  flight  oflBcer  sons  and  remembering  all 
sorts  at  former  students.  I've  long  been  com- 
mitted.    I  wept. 

SALtrrx 

A  salute  then  to  the  Green  Berets,  the 
CSAF  Commando  Wing,  the  planes  ot  the 
Navy.  Marine  helicopter  pUots.  and  crews, 
and  aU  who  may  feel  they've  been  forgotten 
In  an  unpopular  war.  I  suspect  a  new  collec- 
tion oif  ballads  and  hero  stories  were  bom 
last  week  in  a  war  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world  while  men  laid  down  their  Uves  for 
their  friends. 


Anoither  who's  committed  Is  Judy  who 
flnaMy  got  fed  up  with  a  lot  of  things  and 
wrote  this  letter  to  the  Sacramento  Bee.  Per- 
haps we  should  listen  to  what  a  yoimg  of- 
ficer's wife  has  to  say: 

"This  letter  Is  In  answer  to  the  many 
persoiu  bewailing  our  participation  In  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

"The  young  men  fighting  In  the  armed 
forces  over  there  are  not  dying  because  they 
enjoy  it;  dying  certainly  is  not  fun.  They 
realise  It  Ls  necessary  to  fight  to  preserve 
free  Asia  from  the  cancer  of  Communist  Red 
China.  North  Vietnam  Is  Just  one  of  the 
frorts  where  the  United  States  is  fighting 
for  our  freedom. 

"To  a  woman  who  complained  that  her 
son  of  a  years  will  gtrow  up  and  have  to 
fight  in  Vietnam:  No.  he  won't.  If  the 
Communists  are  not  controlled  by  then,  he'll 
be  fighting  right  here  In  the  United  States. 
America  Is  the  goal  of  Red  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  our  Industry,  our  people,  and 
the  destruction  of  freedoms  that  allow  Amer- 
icans to  voice  their  views  whether  or  not 
they  agree  with  the  policy  of  our  present 
Government. 

NOT  FOB  rvN 

"Our  friends  are  fighting  In  Vietnam  at 
this  time  not  because  It  is  'fun'  but  because 
they  know  they  are  giving  their  lives  to  pre- 
serve our  country  for  their  children  and  the 
children  of  all  Americans.  They  are  the 
mature  thinkers,  not  the  Berkeley  rioters, 
the  sign  carriers,  and  the  'great  unwashed' 
who  marched  on  Washington  that  disgraceful 
day.  Why  don't  such  as  these  volunteer  to 
go  to  Vietnam  and  find  out  exactly  why 
this  Is  going  on.  Instead  of  complaining  and 
doing  nothing? 

"I  wont  say  anything  to  the  draft  card 
burners:  their  consciences  will  take  care  of 
that.  I  Just  hope  for  their  sakes  they  grow 
up  to  see  the  childishness  of  their  ways, 
plus  all  the  propaganda  they've  handed  to 
Communist  leaders." 

Judy  is  my  son  Clark's  wife.  I  think  she's 
In  the  right  family. 


Happy  Birthday — Coasretswoman  Bolton 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row. March  29.  Is  the  birthday  of  our 
esteemed  and  distinqriilshed  colleague, 
Mrs.  Frances  Bolton.  She  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  over 
the  course  of  26  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  House.  Her  work  as  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AflFalrs  has  brought  her  great 
distinction  here  at  home  as  well  as  win- 
ning great  admiration  from  many  foreign 
governments  with  whom  our  coimtry 
maintains  relations. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  has  estab- 
lished an  equally  great  record  In  the  field 
of  civic  services,  particularly  public 
health  and  nursing,  education,  and  In  the 
social  services.  My  home  city  of  Cleve- 
land has  been  the  beneficiary  of  our  col- 
league's unique  services  in  all  these  fields. 
She  has  made  Cleveland  a  better  place  to 
live  for  msuiy  thousands  of  families  who 
have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  her  leader- 
ship In  civic  services  as  well  as  her  gen- 
erous philanthropies. 


I  salute  my  friend  and  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Mrs.  Bolton,  for  her  outstand- 
ing work  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
for  the  tremendous  energy  and  interest 
she  has  given  to  literally  hundreds  of 
worthwhile  projects  In  the  Greater 
Cleveland  community.  I  have  long  re- 
garded her  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  In  the  United  States.  I  know  my 
esteem  for  her  is  shared  by  my  colleagues. 
On  this  occasion  I  extend  to  her  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  birthday  and  may  she 
have  many  more  years  of  service  to  her 
country  and  to  her  fellow  man. 


Manpower  Needs  Grow  Across 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLLAND 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times,  there  appeared 
an  article  on  the  growing  problem  of 
manpower  needs  In  this  country.  The 
article,  under  the  byline  of  David  R. 
Jones,  Indicated  some  of  the  techniques 
various  firms  are  using  to  find  employees 
In  this  period  of  growing  labor  shortages. 
The  story  further  Indicates  that  many 
artificial  barriers  and  ancient  prejudices 
are  contributing  to  this  state  of  affairs. 
"There  are."  according  to  Mr.  Jones' 
story,  "still  a  lot  of  employers  who  won't 
hire  a  man  over  40  or  45  or  women  or 
young  people."  But  In  spite  of  this,  as 
this  survery  indicates,  the  nature  of  the 
labor  force  and  the  nature  of  the  demand 
upon  the  Nation's  labor-finding  machin- 
ery is  changing. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  this  fact  that 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  Is  holding  joint 
hearings,  together  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Emplojrment  and  Manpower  of 
the  other  body,  chaired  by  Senator 
Clark,  on  legislation  designed  to  give  a 
new  charter  and  a  new  structiu'e  to  the 
Federal-State  public  employment  serv- 
ices. The  newspaper  article,  for  which 
I  have  unanimous  consent  appears  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks,  and  points 
up  the  need  for  new  ideas  and  new  pro- 
cedures If  the  Nation's  skills  are  to  be 
fully  and  most  wisely  utilized. 

MANPOwra  Needs  Grow  Across  Vntted 
States:  Survet  Finds  a  TicHrrNiNG  Labor 
SoppLT — Job  Lttxes  OrFEREO  by  Employers 

(By  David  R.  Jones). 
Washington.     March     26. — The     Nation's 
growing  manpower  shortage  Is  about  to  pro- 
duce a  new  food  blender  for  Mrs.  William  A. 
Volz  of  San  Jose.  Calif. 

The  connection  Is  simple.  Mrs.  Volz'  30- 
year-old  hxisbnnd  Is  a  senior  engineer  at  the 
Westlngshouse  Electric  Corporation's  Marine 
Division  at  nearby  Sunnyvale.  The  company 
awarded  him  the  food  blender  the  other  day 
for  persuading  his  father-in-law  to  Join  the 
company,  as  a  turret  lathe  operator,  a  criti- 
cally needed  skill. 

The  use  of  a  food  blender  to  lu.-e  a  worker 
Into  a  new  Job  may  sound  a  bit  unusual,  but 
a  New  York  Times  survey  of  scores  of  em- 
ployers In  20  major  labor  markets  this  week 
turned  up  evidence  that  such  Inducements 
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are  being  used  with  increasing  frequency 
these  days  as  companies  scramble  to  f^r\i\ 
qualified  people  for  vacant  Jobs.  These  tac- 
tics are  lielng  prompted  by  a  tightening  labor 
supply  across  the  Nation. 

PRESIDENT   IS   CONCERNB) 

Federal  exfjerts  assert  there  still  is  not  a 
general  manpower  shortage.  Th«  siorvey 
tends  to  confirm  this. 

However,  talks  with  employers  show  the 
situation  is  clearly  getting  tighter  and  it  Is 
expected  to  grow  worse  as  unemployment 
slips  below  last  month's  3.7  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  fdrce. 

The  tightening  manpower  situation  has 
already  become  a  major  concern  of  President 
Johnson.  He  called  earlier  this  month  for 
labor  and  management  to  Join  Federal  agen- 
cies In  seeking  "bold  new  approaches"  to 
head  off  a  general  shortage. 

The  administration  is  worried  because 
manpower  shortages  can  promote  inflation. 
They  can  force  employers  to  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  same  workers,  or  to  hire  less 
productive  workers,  either  of  which  pushes 
up  labor  costs.  Shortages  can  also  create 
bottlenecks  that  limit  production,  encourag- 
ing companies  to  raise  prices  because  they 
are  enjoying  strong  demand. 

The  Times  survey  confirmed  the  adminis- 
tration's contention  that  the  manpower 
supply  was  tightest  in  the  major  Industrial 
cities  around  the  Great  Lakes  and  concen- 
trated In  certain  skills. 

The  survey  turned  up  only  slight  evidence 
that  personnel  shortages  were  causing  pro- 
duction bottlenecks  so  far.  But  It  uncovered 
a  relatively  large  amount  of  bidding  by  em- 
ployers for  the  same  workers. 

"We  are  facing  both  a  regional  and  a  na- 
tionwide shortage  of  people  with  technical 
skills,"  says  Charles  B.  Dates,  manager  of 
employee  and  community  relations  for  the 
General  Electric  Oo.'s  reentry  systems  de- 
partment in  Philadelphia. 

"We  have  t>een  unable  to  find  the  number 
of  qualified  engineers,  scientists,  technicians, 
and  skilled  trades  people  in  the  Delaware 
Valley  area  as  quickly  as  we  need  them."  Mr. 
Dates  explains.  "Our  placement  specialists 
fan  out  across  the  country  almost  every  week, 
from  Boston  to  Miami  to  Seattle.  Los  An- 
geles. Unfortunately,  there  are  shortages  in 
most  of  these  areas,  also." 

JOBS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

A  similar  lament  Is  heard  from  employers 
in  most  parts  of  the  United  States,  particu- 
larly those  seeking  engineers,  technicians, 
machinists,  and  metal  workers.  The  E>oug- 
las  Aircraft  Co.  has  dispatched  three  vice 
presidents  to  a  Los  Angeles  radio  station  to 
make  a  pitch  for  engineers.  A  Chicago  em- 
ployment agency  reports  shortages  of  lathe 
operators  and  electrical  assemblers. 

"It  used  to  be  that  a  stenographer  sent  out 
with  the  prospect  of  a  Job  would  be  told. 
'Well  let  you  know  in  a  day  or  two,'  and  she 
would  have  to  pay  the  agency  fee."  comments 
Prank  Rogers,  of  Manpower.  Inc..  a  tempo- 
rary-help agency  in  Boston.  "Now  the  com- 
pany offers  to  pay  the  fee,  the  stenographer 
says,  'I'll  let  you  know  in  a  day  or  two.' " 

The  shortages  are  not  limited  to  skilled 
workers. 

"This  summer  we  are  going  to  have  some 
difficulty  filling  low-paid  common  labor 
Jobs,"  says  a  Denver  employment  service 
official. 

A  Pittsburgh  area  steel  executive  laments: 

"Most  of  our  applicants  are  kids  who  have 
pumped  gas  or  swung  hamburgers." 

The  problem  is  particularly  acute  In  such 
cities  as  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  where  the 
jobless  rate  is  about  3.5  percent,  which  is 
considered  full  employment  after  normal 
job-changing  Is  considered. 

"The  only  other  time  we  had  a  situation 
like  this  was  during   World  War  n,"  says 


Emll  T.  Molls,  assistant  manxiger  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  B^mployment  Service  in  Ashland. 

TROUBLE  IN  PRODtTCTION 

Most  companies  surveyed  say  the  man- 
power shortages  so  far  have  not  hampered 
production,  but  a  smattering  are  having 
trouble. 

A  Cleveland  company  reports  its  shipments 
would  be  10  percent  higher  If  it  had  the  man- 
power it  needed.  Firth  Sterling,  Inc..  a  spe- 
cialty steel  company  in  McKeesport,  Pa.,  says 
equipment  It  received  2  months  ago  U  sitting 
idle  because  it  cannot  find  personnel  to  put 
It  into  production. 

The  shortage  of  workers  is  leading  to  great- 
er opportunities  for  many  employees,  and  an 
increasing  nvunljer  of  them  seem  to  be  show- 
ing more  Independence.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  reported  this  month  that  the 
employee  quit  rate  in  January  was  19  per 
1.000  workers,  or  the  highest  In  more  than 
12  years. 

Employees  "can  select  the  shift  they  want; 
write  their  own  ticket  on  things  like  this." 
says  a  rubber  company  official  "They'll  leave 
now  at  the  drop  of  a  hat."  he  continued  "and 
this  Is  causing  raising  costs." 

An  Atlanta  laundry  official  says  workers 
"Walk  out  at  lunch  or  leave  at  night,  and 
you  don't  see  them  anymore." 

A  Cleveland  machinist,  discussing  efforts  by 
one  company  to  land  blm.  says  he  told 
the  recruiter: 

"Don^  bother  me,  buddy.  I've  got  too 
many  Job  offers  already." 

In  order  to  ease  their  shortages,  companies 
are  turning  more  to  rewarding  workers  for 
landing  needed  employees.  John  F.  Mal- 
lory,  personnel  supervisor  at  Westinghouse's 
plant  in  Sunnyvale  says  the  food  blender 
that  Mrs.  Volz  will  get  is  but  one  of  about 
a  dozen  such  awards  granted  since  the  new 
program  started  on  March  8. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  &  Drydock  Co. 
has  drawn  about  100  skilled  mechanics  by 
awarding  (25  to  employees  who  recruited 
them.  One  employee  who  recnilted  three 
mechanics'  received  the  "grand  prize" — a 
prestigious  parking  space. 

General  Electric  is  looking  for  300  engineers 
at  Its  Evendale,  Ohio,  Jet  engine  plant  and 
paying  employees  a  $200  bonus  to  bring  them 
in. 

Dobbs  House,  a  Memphis-based  operator  of 
air  terminal  restaurants.  Is  awarding  a  book 
of  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  trading  stamps  to 
any  employee  who  recruits  a  counterman  or 
dishwasher  that  stays  at  least  a  month. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  is  recruiting 
in  Pittsburgh  for  1.000  Chicago-area  Jobs. 

Louis  G.  Seaton,  personnel  vice  president 
of  the  General  Motors  Corp..  says  the 
company  has  been  recr\Utlng  In  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  for  the  first  time  In 
several  years  to  fill  Detroit-area  Jobs. 

An  official  of  the  Allen  Bradley  Co.,  a  Mil- 
waukee electrical  control  maker,  says  that 
for  "the  first  time  In  years  there  Is  out-and- 
out  raiding  of  technical  people." 

E.  F.  Foubert.  Industrial  relations  vice 
president  of  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Pittsburgh,  says  defense-oriented  com- 
panies are  raiding  for  skilled  worker^. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Martin  Oo..  In  Denver 
says  the  defense  company  is  short  of  en- 
gineers and  scientists. 

"We  have  to  steal  them  from  somebody 
else."  he  observes.  "Eh^erybody  In  the  field 
is  pirating." 

The  competition  for  workers  Is  pushing  up 
some  wage  rates,  which  Is  precisely  what 
Federal  officials  fear  will  raise  labor  costs 
and  encourage  Infiatlon.  Nonunion  workers 
In  some  southern  l;ertlle  plants  have  received 
three  wage  increases  In  the  last  year,  for 
example. 

Ken  Piper,  human  relations  vice  presi- 
dent of  Motorola,  Inc..  in  Chicago,  reports 
the  cost  of  unskilled  labor  has  risen  to  $2.26 
to  $2.60  an  hour  from  $2  an  hour  a  year  ago. 


Pay  for  maids  has  risen  about  $I  a  day 
In  the  year,  says  a  Georgia  Employment 
Service  official  in  Atlanta. 

Government  officials  are  seeking  to  avoid 
this  type  of  Inflation-inducing  competition, 
and  to  extend  Jobs  to  the  3.2  million  people 
sUU  unemployed,  by  promoting  Job  training 
programs.  Federal  manpower  programs  this 
year  wlU  reach  about  250.000  workers,  up 
from  225.000  last  year. 

Arthur  M.  Roes,  the  UJ5.  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  emphasizes  that  full  em- 
ployment has  still  not  been  reached  even 
though  there  are  growing  manpower  short- 
ages. There  still  are  2.6  million  workers 
seeking  full-time  Jobs,  and  all  but  200,000 
of  them  have  previous  full-time  experience, 
he  reports. 

STANDARDS   ARE    CrTKD 

Mr.  Rose  and  other  Federal  experts  con- 
tend manpower  resources  are  not  exhausted 
because  employment  Is  still  growing  at  a 
rate  that  Is  250.000  above  the  seasonal  rate 
every  month.  They  say  the  real  problem  is 
providing  workers  with  the  skUls  to  fiU  the 
available  Jobs,  and  they  are  emphasizing 
training  to  cure  the  mismatch. 

"We've  extended  our  In-tralnlng  programs 
and  we're  cooperating  with  local  and  na- 
tional educational  and  Industrial  Institu- 
tions to  try  to  alleviate  this  shortage,"  ssys 
an  official  of  the  National  Acme  Co..  a  Cleve- 
land machine  tool  company. 

Other  companies  report  similar  efforts, 
but  some  Federal  officials  contend  most  em- 
ployers still  do  less  than  they  should. 

Most  manpower  experts  say  many  com- 
panies are  having  personnel  problems  be- 
cause they  are  sticking  to  tinneceesarlly  high 
Job  standards. 

"There  are  still  a  lot  at  employers  who 
won't  hire  a  man  over  40  or  45.  or  women, 
or  young  people,"  says  one  Labor  Department 
official. 

This  official  also  says  that  sotne  unions, 
particularly  In  construction,  are  too  restric- 
tive in  apprenticeship  requirements. 

"Why  does  a  guy  have  to  spend  4  years  to 
be  an  electrician?"  he  asks. 

President  Johnson  earlier  this  month 
prodded  unions  and  management  to  ease 
such  artificial  barriers,  and  to  redesign  Jobs 
so  they  could  be  done  with  less  skill.  He 
particiUarly  asked  employers  to  reconsider 
requirements  so  that  Jobs  normally  done  by 
adult  men  could  be  done  by  women,  teen- 
agers, the  handicapped  and  Immigrants. 

Some  redesigning  Is  underway.  A  Califor- 
nia Employment  Service  official  in  Los  An- 
geles says  many  employers  "are  relaxing 
criteria,  such  as  waiving  high  school  diploma 
requirements  sind  hiring  women  when  they 
wouldn't  have  before." 

The  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
recently  lured  2,000  housewives  to  work 
in  a  new  Denver  area  plant  In  what  one 
State  employment  official  says  was  the 
World  War  n  "Rosie  the  riveter  idea  again." 

NEGROES    ABE    KTTTCTTD 

J.  W.  Beach,  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Employment  Service,  says  the 
tightening  manpower  situation  is  helping 
to  opten  Jobs  for  Negroes  in  the  South. 

"The  barriers  are  breaking  down  rapidly 
throughout  the  tobacco  industry,  and  In 
some  textile  plants,"  he  says. 

Despite  some  lowering  of  employment 
standards,  literacy  remains  a  widespread  re- 
qxUrement  for  most  Jobs.  A  Chicago  pub- 
lic aid  official,  for  example,  says  that  even 
Janitors  are  required  to  be  literate — "except 
In  a  saloon." 

"Anybody  who  can  read  or  write  can  get 
a  Job  in  Detroit,"  says  one  automobile  com- 
pany spokesman.  "But  for  his  own  safety, 
and  ours,  he  has  to  be  able  to  read  signs  such 
as  'To  stop  this  machine  push  button.'" 
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Dettrojinc  the  FUf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing a  recent  meeUng  of  the  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, a  young  man  from  Chicago  re- 
portedly spat  upon  the  American  flag, 
ripped  it  Into  pieces,  threw  It  on  the  floor 
and  stomped  on  the  flag. 

•Apparently  not  one  student  made  a 
move  to  stop  him.  In  fact,  some  In  the 
crowd  offered  approval. 

Desecration  of  the  American  flag  at 
the  present  time  carries  no  Federal  crim- 
inal penalty.  To  correct  this  situation 
I  have  authored  a  biU  (H.R.  13942) 
which  would  carry  a  prison  term  and  sen- 
tence for  such  an  act. 

In  order  to  apprise  the  Members  of 
Congress  of  the  disgusting  Incident  at 
Purdue,  and  enlist  support  for  my  legis- 
lation. I  offer  for  the  Rbcoro  a  complete 
story  of  the  flag  desecration  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  News. 

The  account  of  the  flag  desecration 
was  written  by  Mr.  Ross  Hermann  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  News.  Mr.  Her- 
mann has  done  a  thorough  job,  inter- 
viewing eyewitnesses  and  his  reporting 
In  depth  will  arouse  great  indignation 
and  alarm  to  those  who  esteem  the  flag 
of  this  country.  I  compliment  Mr.  Her- 
mann, a  diligent  and  effective  newsman, 
for  bringing  the  full  details  of  this  In- 
cident to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
Nation. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News, 
Mar.  24.  1966] 

TXTLL  Stobt  of  Pmorc  Flag  Desecration 

Tou> 

(By  Rosa  Hermann) 

Eyewitnesses  to  last  week's  meeting  of  the 
Purdue  University  campus  chapter  of  Stu- 
dents for  a  Democratic  Society  report  some 
students  cheered  and  other  remained  emo- 
tionless as  a  pacifist  speaker  spat  upon, 
ripped  up.  and  trampled  the  American  flag. 

Several  witnesses  relate  about  10  of  the  65 
people  In  attendance  gave  unrestrained  ap- 
proval to  mutilation  of  the  flag,  while  the 
majority  sat  quietly,  showing  little  emotion 
or  reaction.  No  display  of  criticism  was 
detected. 

The  student  Introducing  JofTre  Stewart,  a 
self-described  anarchlst-pactflst  from  Chi- 
cago, reportedly  accorded  him  the  distinction 
of  having  burned  the  American  flag  on  previ- 
ous occasions  but  added:  "He  has  agreed  not 
to  burn  the  U.S.  flag  dxirlng  this  program." 

Appealing  to  students  to  "uproot  the  power 
structure  completely"  by  refusing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  state.  Stewart  Is  reported  to  have 
unfolded  an  American  flag  and  begun  a 
renearsed  ritual 

One  eyewitness  wrote  this  account: 

"Unfurling  a  smaU  American  flag  approxi- 
mately 18  by  la  Inches  rolled  on  a  34-lnch 
•tick.  Stewart  says:  'I  said  I  wouldn't  bum 
the  flag  tonight  and  I  won't.'  Turning  to  a 
45-degree  position  facing  away  from  the 
audience,  standing  to  the  right  of  the 
podium.  Stewart  spits  twice  on  the  flag.  He 
then  assumes  posltloa  to  the  left  of  the 


podliun,  again  at  •  4fi-degre«  angle  ■  •  • 
btewart  again  spits  twice  on  the  flag.  He 
then  tears  the  American  flag  apart,  throws 
the  American  flag  to  the  grotud  and  steps 
on  It." 

Another  observer,  who  arrived  at  the  meet- 
ing after  Stewart's  flag  demonstration,  told 
this  reporter: 

"Immediately  upon  cloning  of  the  meeting 
I  moved  toward  the  left  fiont  of  the  room  to 
secure  some  of  the  proF>aganda  literature 
being  offered,  and  It  was  at  this  time  that 
I  discovered  the  small  American  flag  lying 
on  the  floor  In  pieces.  People  gathering 
literature  were  milling  about,  stepping  on 
the  remnants  and  surrounding  the  speaker 
to  ask  questions,  all  completely  unconcerned 
about  the  desecrated  flag." 

The  rest  of  Stewart's  presentation,  a  plea 
for  nonviolent  revolution  against  all  forms 
of  government,  was — according  to  several 
witnesses  Interviewed  by  this  reporter — lib- 
erally spiced  with  profanity  and  Incltatlons 
to  illegal  action,  sometimes  of  a  violent  na- 
ture, against  clvU  authority. 

"How  do  you  get  rid  of  the  state?"  he 
was  asked.  His  reply:  "By  doing  It  yourself. 
Burn  your  draft  card  and  licensee.  Don't 
let  the  state  reoccur  by  answering  with  a 
nonviolent   'no'   to   everything." 

"Could  a  violent  person  destroy  your  sys- 
tem by  shooting  nonvlolents?"  he  was  asked. 
His  answer;  "Possible,  but  the  present  chance 
of  nuclear  holocaust  Is  much  worse.  I  think 
now  Is  the  time  to  bum  down  the  missile 
sites." 

Question.  "Can  you  give  examples  of  your 
successes?"  In  reply,  he  cited  lUs  record  of 
arrests,  prison  confinement,  and  commit- 
ment to  mental  Institutions.  A  pamphlet 
Stewart  distributed  boasts  of  three- time 
imprisonment  for  going  AWOL  while  a  basic 
trainee  In  the  U.S.  Army  and  18  arrests  for 
acts  of  civil  disobedience  while  participating 
in  the  civil  rights  movement. 

The  immediate  aim  of  Stewart's  Purdue 
talk  was  to  solicit  students  to  march  in  the 
March  26  Chicago  "peace"  demonstration 
protesting  VS.  policy  in  Vietnam  and  de- 
mendlng  withdrawal  of  American  troops. 

Slogans  proposed  by  Stewart  to  potential 
marchers  include: 

1.  "Freedom  Now." 

2.  "U.S.  Troops  Conduct  SeU-Wlthdrawal 
Prom  Vietnam." 

3.  "Refuse  To  Obtain  Licenses  of  Any 
Kind." 

4.  "Refuse  To  Pay  Taxes." 

5.  "Refuse  To  Obtain   Passports." 

6.  "Promote  Antlstatlsm." 

7.  "Nationalism  Is  Worse  Than  Sin." 

8.  "Nuclear  War  Theat  Increasing." 

9.  "No  Compulsory  Monogamy." 

10.  "Experiment  With  Free  Love." 

Other  material  Stewart  distributed  adver- 
tised buttons  available  from  the  Solidarity 
Bookshop  in  Chicago,  including  "Dodge  the 
Draft."  "Abolish  the  Draft."  and  "Burn  Baby 
Burn."  The  latter  Is  a  slogan  chanted  by 
Watts.  Calif.,  rioters  last  summer  as  they 
looted  and  burned  private  property. 

After  Stewart's  talk.  Martin  Barroll.  chair- 
man of  the  Purdue  chapter  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society,  reportedly  appealed 
for  new  members  and  promised  to  sponsor 
"more  sp>eakers  of  this  type."  He  subse- 
quently defended  Stewart  as  "more  pro- 
American  than  the  so-called  patriots." 

SDS.  a  national  student  group  advocating 
a  halt  to  U.S.  military  action  in  Vietnam  and 
a  radical  approach  to  dcMnestlc  affairs,  is  rec- 
ognized by  Purdue  authorities  aa  an  ofllclal 
campus  organization. 

An  investigation  by  the  university,  an- 
nounced last  week  by  Dr.  Donald  R.  Mallett, 
executive  dean.  Is  presently  underway. 

SDS  received  national  attention  a  year  ago 
when  its  national  convention  voted  to  permit 
membeiahlp    by    Communists.      Previously, 


membership  had  been  barred  to  authoritar- 
ians of  both  the  right  and  left. 

SEJS  action  brought  a  strong  reprimand 
from  the  parent  organization,  the  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,   which  read.   In  part : 

"The  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  In 
Its  long  history  has  stood  firmly,  as  a  matter 
of  uncompromising  principle,  against  total- 
itarianism of  both  the  right  and  the  left. 
We  are  therefore  deeply  troubled  that  the 
1966  national  convention  of  our  student 
department.  Students  for  a  Democratic  So- 
ciety, removed  from  Its  constitution  and 
membership  card  the  long-standing  reference 
to  communism  as  an  authoritarian  move- 
ment. •  •  •  We  seek  a  reaffirmation  of  SDS 
adherence  to  the  traditional  opposition  of 
LID  to  totalitarianism  of  both  the  right  and 
the  left." 

Dbstrotinc  the  Flag 

Desecration  of  an  American  flag  by  an 
antiwar  speaker  at  Purdue  University  and 
subsequent  Investigation  by  school  officials 
and  the  FBI  have  brought  to  light  a  glaring 
deficiency  In  Federal  and  State  laws. 

Joffre  Stewart,  a  self-described  "anarch- 
ist-paclflst."  reportedly  spat  upon,  tore  up. 
and  stomped  an  American  flag  at  a  Purdue 
meeting  last  Wednesday  sponsored  by  the 
campus  chapter  of  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS),  a  group  In  the  forefront  of 
agitation  against  U.S.  military  presence  in 
Vietnam. 

Draft-card  burning,  a  more  frequent  form 
of  antiwar  protest,  is  punishable  by  up  to 
5  years  in  prison.  Desecration  of  the  flag, 
by  contrast.  Is  not  covered  by  Federal  law 
and  carries  merely  a  (5  to  $10  flne  imder 
Indiana  law. 

By  any  reasonable  scale  of  values,  willful 
desecration  of  Old  Glory  should  carry  a  more 
severe  penalty  than  destruction  of  a  draft 
card.  Legislators  may  be  excused  for  this 
omission,  however,  if  they  considered  pur- 
poseful mutilation  of  the  flag  too  remote  a 
possibility  to  warrant  anticipatory  action. 

Now  that  the  unlikely  has  happened.  State 
and  National  legislators  should  direct  their 
attention  to  setting  appropriate  penalties. 


Missed  God's  Obituary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    tLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Frank  J.  McNulty,  a  very  fitting  rebuttal 
to  the  "God  Is  dead"  blasphemy: 

MT.saia>  Goo's  OBmrART  in  TaiBTrNB 

St.  Petersburg. — The  other  night  on  tele- 
vision, some  young  preacher  was  telling  a 
bunch  of  kids  that  "Ood  Is  dead."  I  hadn't 
been  drinking  so  I'm  sure  I  wasn't  befuddled. 
I  kept  listening  and.  sure  enough,  that's  what 
they  kept  chanting.  "Ood  is  dead."  Now  that 
is  the  strangest  thing.  I  never  knew  He  was 
sick. 

We  had  a  most  complete  story  of  President 
Kennedy's  funeral  but  not  a  word  of  Ood's 
funeral.  As  one  of  your  oldest  readers,  I 
was  always  plesised.  more  than  pleased,  with 
your  coverage  of  Pinellas  County  news.  But 
you  slipped  up  badly  on  this  great  event, 
God's  demise.  And  I  think  you  should  be 
astuuned  to  let  a  news  item  of  this  magnitude 
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go  unpublished.    Did  the  Government  black 
out  this  news  Item,  or,  is  it  a  top  secret? 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  kicked  God  out 
of  the  schools.  This  could  have  made  Him 
sick.  It  did  me. 

That  same  Court  also  said  that  it  was  all 
right  to  broadcast  fllthy.  dirty,  pornographic 
gutter  news  of  sex.  And  I  believe  tills  deci- 
sion made  both  the  Devil  and  God  sick.  It 
did  me. 

Here  Is  a  ruling  so  rotten,  from  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  stinks.  Pa  and  Ma  were 
dead  wrong,  all  the  preachers  are  wrong; 
don't  ask  me  why?  Because  the  Supreme 
Court  said  so. 

I  guess — with  all  the  crime  we  see  in  our 
country,  such  as  graft,  bribery,  rape,  mug- 
gings and  outright  murder,  and  the  courts 
coddling  the  criminal — no  one  believes  in 
capital  punishment  any  more.  But  the 
criminal  does.  As  far  as  the  victim  Is  con- 
cerned, it  does  exist  for  he  is  dead  but  the 
"taiurderer  still  lives. 

Yes.  there  is  capital  punishment  for  the 
Innocent  victim  but  the  murderer  still  lives. 
And  folks  talk  of  law  and  order,  when  the 
current  crime  wave  would  make  God  or  any 
decent  person — perhaps  fatally — most  fa- 
tally sick. 

I  would  like  to  see.  in  your  splendid  publi- 
cation, the  time  and  day  of  God's  funeral. 
There  should  be  a  good  turnout  because 
there  is  still  a  lot  of  good  folks  left  in  the 
world.  No,  I  guess  I  won't  be  attending  Ood's 
funeral,  but  I  indulge  the  hope  that  He 
attends  mine. — Frank  J.  McNttltt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  48 
years  ago,  after  suffering  over  a  century 
of  political  servitude  at  the  hands  of 
Tsarist  Russia,  the  people  of  Byelonissia 
established  an  independent  Democratic 
Republic. 

The  Byelorussian  Republic  did  not 
have  the  good  fortune  to  remain  inde- 
pendent for  long.  After  2  years  of  hard 
and  gallant  fighting,  the  tiny  republic 
was  finally  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of 
the  new  expansionist  government  of  So- 
viet Russia.  Since  then  the  Byelorus- 
sians have  continued  to  resist  passively, 
but  determinedly,  every  Communist  at- 
tempt to  Soveltlze  their  nation. 

Today  Byelorussia  is  one  of  the  many 
tiny  but  proud  nations  that  suffer  under 
the  new  form  of  colonialism  pursued  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Despite  their  domina- 
tion by  the  Muscovite  Russians  during 
the  last  two  centuries,  historically  the 
Byelorussians  developed  quite  separately 
from  the  tribes  of  great  Russia.  Even 
today,  their  culture  remains  distinctly 
different  from  that  of  the  great  Rus- 
sians. As  a  distinct  and  different  na- 
tionality, the  Byelorussians  suffer  from 
the  degradation  of  their  culture  and  at- 
tempts at  forced  assimilation  by  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  regime. 

As  a  democratic  nation  which  pro- 
fesses a  firm  belief  in  the  rights  of  an 


nations  to  self-determination,  we  cannot 
forget  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussians. 
Someday  they  must  have  the  right  to  de- 
termine their  own  future  free  from  for- 
eign oppression.  It  Is  appropriate  that 
we  continue  to  observe  the  anniversary 
of  Byelorassian  independence  every 
March  25  and  renew  our  support  of  their 
right  to  self-determination. 


Interfaith  Service  in  Sheridan,  Wyo> 
Attracts  550 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
v^ry  difBcult  responsibility  this  Nation 
has  undertaken  in  Vietnam,  there  are  too 
many  occasions  for  doubt  and  dis- 
couragement, too  few  opportunities  to 
see  more  clearly  the  long-range  goals 
that  make  this  struggle  necessary. 

If  the  South  Vietnamese  are  too  per- 
severe and  succeed,  they  will  require 
more  than  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance. They  need  as  well  the  moral  sup- 
port of  this  Nation  which  possesses  the 
basic  freedoms  the  South  Vietnamese  are 
fighting  to  obtain. 

It  is  personal  freedom  which  bestows 
both  dignity  and  worth  to  human  exist- 
ence that  the  South  Vietnamese  are  seek- 
ing. This  personal  freedom  has  no  place 
in  Communist  ideology,  especially  the 
freedom  of  worship  which  iii  the  free 
world  is  a  cornerstone  of  other  personal 
freedoms. 

When  we  compare  the  freedom  of  wor- 
ship enjoyed  here  in  the  United  States 
with  the  suppression  and  harassment  of 
religion  in  Communist  coimtries,  we  can 
take  renewed  heart  In  our  determination 
to  help  the  South  Vietnamese  secure 
their  freedoms. 

Today  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  a  his- 
toric movement  is  underway  to  bring 
Christians  together,  brother  to  brother, 
in  a  common  venture  for  peace  and  imity. 

The  Most  Reverend  Hubert  M.  NeweU, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cheyerme, 
Wyo.,  was  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  March  21, 
for  the  first  interfaith  service  joining 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  and  mem- 
bers. 

More  than  550  persons  met  and  prayed 
for  greater  vmderstanding  and  charity. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  interfaith 
prayer  services  for  peace  and  imity  to  be 
held  in  many  Wyoming  towns. 

In  my  lifetime  of  50  years  in  Wyoming, 
this  is  the  most  heartening  example  of 
good  will  among  Christians  that  I  have 
ever  observed  and  it  is  a  great  joy  to  me 
personally. 

This  undertaking,  with  its  monumental 
overtones,  may  do  much  to  erase  the 
misimderstandings  of  the  last  500  years 
which  have  set  Chi-istians  into  opposing 
camns. 

I  personally  wish  to  congratulate  all 
the  clergy  in  Wyoming  who  labored  to 


make  this  event  a  reality,  and  to  express 
my  hope  that  similar  sessions  now  an- 
nounced throughout  the  State  meet  with 
similar  success. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  read  this  en- 
couraging report  of  progress  in  CJhristian 
unity,  and  to  remember  when  they  read 
it,  that  such  imdertaklng's  would  never 
be  possible  in  South  Vietnam  if  the 
United  States  were  to  abandon  that  na- 
tion to  Communist  takeover.  It  may  be 
well  to  keep  this  article  in  mind  when 
we  ask  ourselves,  why  we  are  in  Vietnam. 
One  answer  this  article  provides  is:  be- 
cause without  our  assistance,  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  would  never  know  the 
blessings  of  freedom  we  see  evidenced  in 
this  action. 

Interfaith  Service  Here  Attracts  550 
"No  one  of  us  is  to  blame  tor  the  disunity 
we  deplore,"  it  was  pointed  out  yeeteiday  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Hubert  M.  Newell,  DX>., 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Cheyenne,  as  he 
spoke  at  the  first  of  a  series  of  Interfaith 
Prayer  Services  for  Peace  and  Unity  held  in 
Sheridan. 

More  than  550  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
Joined  officially  for  the  common  prayer  serv- 
ice at  the  Holy  Name  gymnasium.     It  was 
the  first  time  such  a  tinlon  has  been  made    • 
In  Wyoming. 

Present  for  the  service  were  8  priests  and 
14  clergymen  from  throtighout  the  north- 
east area  of  the  State. 

In  his  sermon,  Blshc^  Newell  said,  "With 
aU  our  hearts,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  la 
with  us  this  day,  and  we  are  confident  that 
He  Is  pleased  we  have  chosen  to  put  aside 
our  differences  for  the  moment,  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  wider  beliefs  and  the  greater 
needs  that  we  have  in  common." 

He  said  that  "though  there  are  differences 
great  and  small,  and  seemingly  without  num- 
ber, between  the  churches,  the  walls  of 
separation  do  not  rise  to  the  heavens.  It  is 
a  Joy  to  remember  that  there  are  many  areas 
In  which  we  are  in  greater  or  lesser  agree- 
ment." 

In  speaking  of  the  hope  for  Christian 
unity,  Bishop  Newell  said  that  "in  almost 
every  one  of  the  Christian  churches,  rela- 
tions with  other  faiths  are  being  prayer- 
fully reassessed,  and  there  Is  a  spirit  of  hon- 
esty and  charity  about  the  studlea  that 
promises  well  fc*  the  future." 

However,  he  said,  "there  are  numerous 
doctrinal  matters  on  wlilch  we  differ  radi- 
cally, and  It  would  be  a  disservice  to  at- 
tempt to  minimize  them  or  pretend  they  do 
not  exist.  The  resolution  of  these  substan- 
tial doctrinal  differences,  the  closing  of  the 
breach,  the  healing  of  the  wounds  will  take 
time,  much  theolt>g^cal  discussion  and 
study." 

He  added,  "It  will  require  great  quantities 
of  good  will,  an  abundance  of  charity,  and 
prayers  without  number." 

The  blshoi^sald  that  while  eciunenlsm  is 
being  studied  In  the  higher  levels  of  the 
churches,  their  directives  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  "ordinary  people  like  ourselves." 
He  said  that  "•  •  •  insofar  as  It  is  possible, 
we  would  like  to  make  our  contribution  on 
Increased  understanding  among  the  faiths." 
He  emphasized  this  point  by  saying,  "An 
act  of  Christian  nelghborllness.  of  kindness, 
of  charity,  that  crosses  sectarian  boundaries, 
means  far  more  than  an  academic  considera- 
tion of  doctrinal  issues." 

This  point  was  the  first  of  three  directives 
given  by  the  World  OovmcU  of  Churches  in  a 
1963  meeting.  The  second  was  that  all 
Christians  should  meet  each  other  as  broth- 
ers for  whom  Christ  had  alread  died. 

The  third  guideline  warns  Christians 
against  allowing  brotherly  love  to  degenerate 
into  vague  relativism  or  syncretism.     (The 
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relativist  thinks  there  la  nothing  absolute  or 
final  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  false  syncretism 
meana  the  harmonizing  of  til  rellglona. 
Christian   and   non-Chrlstlan.) 

In  reference  to  the  possible  outcome  of 
these  Interfalth  meetings,  Bishop  Newell  said 
that  the  "future  of  the  cause  of  Christian 
unity  is  a  personal  responsibility." 

In  regards  to  the  united  prayer  for  peace. 
Bishop  Newell  said  "there  is  so  much  to  be 
done  In  the  way  of  feeding  the  hungry,  of 
banishing  disease,  of  providing  educational 
opportunities,  of  extending  the  blessings  of 
self-government  to  underprivileged  and 
emerging  nations,  that  It  seems  sinful  to  dis- 
sipate the  world's  resources  in  wars." 

The  afternoon  service,  which  was  held  un- 
der the  atispices  of  the  Council  of  Catholic 
Women  of  the  Diocese  of  Cheyenne,  began 
with  a  processional  of  the  priests  and  clergy- 
men In  their  ceremonial  robes. 

The  Reverend  John  Corrlgan,  pastor  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church  in  Cheyenne,  was  the  master 
of  ceremonies.  Others  taking  part  In  the 
serrtoe  were  the  Reverend  Robert  Palmer, 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Sheridan:  the  Reverend  Harry  Nelsoh.  of  St. 
Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in  Sheridan;  the 
Reverend  Robert  T.  Hodgen.  rector  of  Holy 
Trinity  Episcopal  Chvirch  In  Gillette;  the 
Reverend  Paul  Miirphy.  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  in  Buffalo;  the  Reverend 
Larry  Brynell,  pastor  of  the  Trinity  Luther- 
an Church  in  Sheridan:  the  Reverend  Cyril 
Hmelovsky.  pastor  of  St.  Mary  BCagdalene 
Church  in  Woriand. 

IiCrs.  H.  R.  Calkins,  of  Sheridan,  was  the 
organist  and  Mrs.  Hugh  C.  Johnson,  of  New- 
castle, president  of  the  Sheridan  deanery  of 
the  Council  of  Catholic  Women,  was  the  ar- 
rangements chairman. 

Similar  Interfalth  servlres  are  being  held 
this  week  in  Cheyenne.  Casper,  Rock  Springs, 
and  Woriand.  ^^h  la  pateraed  after  the 
service  following  the  Ecumenical  Council  In 
Rome  in  which  Pope  Paul  VI  took  part  in 
services  with  clergymen  of  other  faiths  to 
pray  for  world  peace  and  Ctirlatlan  unity. 


Byelorutsiui   Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  Nxw  jxksxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
hall  the  anniversary  of  Byelonisslan  In- 
dependence we  do  not  have  In  mind  a 
celebration  for  the  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  a  so-called  constit- 
uent republic  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
honor  Instead  the  traglcallr  shortlived 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  as  it 
was  proclaimed  on  March  25,  1918.  The 
loudly  proclaimed  independence  of  that 
area.  Insisted  upon  at  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain  sup- 
port for  what  was  to  be  a  series  of  nega- 
tive positions  by  the  Soviets  in  that 
organization.  Is  a  travesty  on  the  true 
independence  of  spirit  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian people.  That  Independence  haa 
been  maintained  not  because  of,  but  in 
spite  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Overruns  for  centuries  by  the  neigh- 
boring Russians,  Byelorussia  was  never 
wllUngly  a  part  of  their  territory  or  aym- 
pathetlc  with  its  neighbors  to  the  eastJ 
Superior  in  develcnment  and  culture,  its 


civilization  was  much  older  than  that  of 
the  Russia  which  sought  to  absorb  it. 

Despite  all  efforts  of  its  neighbors  at 
domination,  Byelorussia  has  remained 
separate  in  its  allegiance  and  true  to  its 
own  national  traditions.  It  has  re- 
mained an  entity,  preserving  its  identity 
and  its  Independence  of  spirit  against  all 
efforts  to  Russify  and  to  Sovietlze  it. 

Though  its  richer  resources  have  been 
the  envy  of  the  rapacious  on  Its  bound- 
aries, they  have  also  been  the  basis  for 
the  higher  degree  of  civilization  which 
the  Byelorussians  enjoy.  Superior  as 
they  have  been  in  social,  economic,  and 
cultural  development,  their  spirit  of  in- 
dividual and  national  independence  is 
also  a  product  of  this  refinement. 

It  was  this  true  love  of  freedom  and 
loyalty  to  ethnic  origins  and  native  char- 
acteristics which  led  to  their  brief  but 
real  Independence,  proclaimed  48  years 
ago.  Despite  outward  political  adversity, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  manifested 
Itself  at  that  time  is  alive  today.  That  is 
the  true  Independence  which  we  celebrate 
today. 


East-West  Center  Continaes  To  Grow  in 
International  Stature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAW  An 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  21, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though 6  years  have  passed  since  it  was 
established  In  Hawaii,  the  Institute  for 
Cultural  and  Technical  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West  continues  to  excite 
my  imagination.  I  marvel  at  the  phe- 
nomenal progress  that  Is  being  made  by 
the  Center  in  Its  efforts  to  foster  and 
promote  understanding  among  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia,  the  Pacific,  and  the  United 
States.  And  when  viewed  in  light  of  the 
present  conflict  In  Vietnam  and  the  ever 
present  threat  of  world  war  IH,  the  prog- 
ress is  especially  timely  and  meaningful. 

The  Center's  select  scholars,  number- 
ing 600  this  year  and  representing  25 
countries,  will  one  day  be  called  upon  by 
their  respective  countries  to  assume  po- 
sitions of  leadership  and  great  responsi- 
bility. Their  experience  at  the  East- 
West  Center,  with  Its  ciiltural  as  well  as 
technical  interchange,  is  bound  to  bring 
greater  tolerance  and  understanding 
among  these  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  thus  with  great  pride  that  I  call 
your  attention  to  an  article  which  re- 
views and  describes  the  Institute  which 
in  its  sixth  year  is  continuing  to  grow 
and  expand  under  the  able  chanceUor- 
Bhlp  of  the  former  Ambassador  to  Indo- 
nesia, Howard  J.  Jones. 

The  informative  article  written  by  Re- 
porter Corinne  Opsahl  not  only  describes 
the  program  for  educational  Interchange 
on  the  senior  professional  level,  but  it 
also  Includes  an  interesting  description 
of  the  grantees  program  which  ranges 
from  purely  academic  approaches  to 
actual  in-service  training  in  the  com- 


munity. The  intensified  curricular  is 
programed  to  make  possible  the  maxi- 
mum assimilation  of  technical  know- 
how  and  cultural  knowledge  at  all  levels. 

Reporter  Opsahl  also  summarizes  the 
scope  and  progress  of  the  East-West 
Center  Library,  the  East-West  Center 
Press,  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  and  the 
community  relations  progi^m. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  Reporter  Opsahl's  article 
on  the  progress  of  the  East- West  Center, 
which  appeared  in  the  Februay  15,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 
Hawah's  East- West  Center:  It's  Now  Host 
TO  600  Scholars  of  25  Nations 
(By  Corinne  Opsahl) 

The  East-West  Center,  now  In  Its  sixth 
year,  has  lost  its  baby  fat  and  Is  beginning 
to  flex   new  muscles. 

Under  the  chancellorship  of  Howard  P. 
Jones,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Indonesia, 
the  Center  today  ts  hosting  approximately 
600  youthful  scholars  from  25  countries 
spanning  h&U  the  globe. 

Founded  in  1960  to  foster  and  promote 
human  understanding  among  people  of  di- 
verse cultures,  the  Center  has  seen  more  than 
300  Asian  and  100  American  students  earn 
academic  degrees  while  studying  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  on  East-West  Center  stu- 
dent exchange  grants. 

Three  specialized  Institutes  direct  traffic 
In  cultural  and  technical  interchange  at  the 
Center: 

Ths  Institute  for  Student  Interchange 
(ISI)  handplcks  the  grant  and  scholarship 
recipients  who  will  rub  shoulders  with  their 
counterparts  from  the  United  States,  Asia, 
and  the  Pacific. 

Academic  ability  and  past  performance  are 
but  two  measures  the  Institute  for  Student 
Interchange  uses  in  sizing  up  a  potentially 
successful  East-West  Center  candidate.  Also 
weighed  are  the  needs  of  his  country,  his  own 
special  Interest  in  Aslan-Paciflc-American 
understanding,  and  his  promise  as  a  future 
leader. 

Once  on  campus,  a  grantee  literally  eats, 
sleeps  and  thinks  cultural  Interchange.  In- 
stitute for  Student  Interchange  arranges 
most  of  this. 

It  feeds  students  international  food  In  an 
international  setting.  It  pairs  them  with 
roommates  from  dlfierent  countries  In  mod- 
ern Center  dormitories. 

In  addition  to  arranging  student  academic 
programs.  Institute  for  Student  Interchange 
schedules  a  dizzying  procession  of  speakers, 
discussions,  tornrm,  mtislcal  programs,  art 
exhibits  and  other  events  to  foment  con- 
tinual cultural  exchange. 

And  when  they  have  a  spare  evening,  gran- 
tees are  whisked  to  parties  in  Honolulu's  pri- 
vate homes  to  absorb  local  cuisine  and  cus- 
toms. 

Students  planning  field  study  in  another 
country  or  a  large  American  city  get  inten- 
sified briefing  aimed  at  easing  ~c\iltural 
shock." 

Finally,  when  a  grant  ends.  Institute  for 
Student  Interchange  schedules  a  farewell  "re- 
orientation." On  the  theory  that  "fore- 
warned is  forearmed,"  potentially  difficult 
adjiostment  situations  back  home  are  dis- 
cussed and  worked  through  with  students 
leaving  the  Center. 

This  Institute  for  Student  Interchange- 
administered  cultural  bath  Is  only  one  part 
of  the  three-fold  program  at  the  East-West 
Center. 

The  Institute  of  Technical  Interchange 
(ITI)  assigns  grantees  to  some  IS  different 
HawaU-based  projects  for  on-the-job  train- 
ing. 

Tonganeae  medical  workers  "live  in"  at 
Queen's  Hospital  for  intern  refresher  courses; 
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Samoan  "ham"  radio  operators  absorb 
broadcasting  techniques  at  Honolulu  sta- 
tions; Japanese  legislative  services  person- 
nel sit  in  on  HawaU  SUte  LegUlature  ses- 
sions. 

Others  get  inservlce  technical  know-bow 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  educational  com- 
xnunications.  conunerclal  sewing,  business 
education,  personnel  management,  theater 
technical  training,  horticxiltxire  and  plant 
quarantine  procedures. 

Some  field  training  Institutes  are  pro- 
gramed, and  Institute  of  Technical  Inter- 
change also  administers  a  number  of  world- 
wide contract  training  services  In  cooiiera- 
tion  with  the  Agency  for'Internatlonal  De- 
velopment. 

Third  leg  of  the  Center's  ciiltTiral  tripod 
is  the  Institute  of  Advanced  Projects  (lAP). 
It  spohsors  a  program  of  East- West  educa- 
tional interchange  at  the  senior  professional 
level. 

Grants  and  faculties  have  been  provided 
for  133  Asian  and  American  scholars  to  do 
research  and  write  on  international  prob- 
lems. There  are  presently  44  senior  special- 
ists and  46  international  development  fel- 
lows in  the  program. 

Institute  of  Advance  Projects  Research 
Translation  Division  compiles  bilingual  dic- 
tionaries, translates  booklength  and  mono- 
graph materials  and  produces  annotated 
bibliographlefl. 

Ehe  East- West  Center  has  hosted  mcwe 
than  1.000  professionals  from  the  E^ast  and 
West  for  international  discussions.  Most  re- 
cent was  an  Asian  Pacific  Conference  which 
attracted  80  participants. 

Dr.  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  winner  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize,  addressed  the  conference.  Other 
contributors  were  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  the  Philippines, 
and  Nca-man  Cousins,  editor  ot  the  Saturday 
Review  magazine. 

Several  programs  are  central  to  the  entire 
East- West  Center  operation: 

The  East-West  Center  Library  houses  one 
of  the  finest  collections  of  contemporary 
Asian-Pacific  material  in  the  United  States. 
It  Includes  176,000  books,  14.000  microfilm 
reels  and  4,000  newspaper  periodical 
subscriptions. 

The  East-West  Center  press  stimulates 
the  fiow  of  books  between  East  and  West.  It 
Imports  books  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
exports  books  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  and 
publishes  original  works. 

The  Office  of  Public  Affairs  seeks  to  In- 
form key  audiences  in  the  26  countries  In 
the  Center's  area  of  responsibility  about  the 
existence.  Identity,  and  progress  of  the  Cen- 
ter. Office  of  Public  Affairs  works  with  the 
mass  media,  produces  Center  publications 
including  the  bimonthly  "East-West  Center 
Today,"  and  coordinates  special  events. 

Community  Relations  provides  liaison  be- 
tween the  Center  and  the  local  community. 
Arrangements  for  offering  hospitality  to 
East- West  Center  participants,  for  organiza- 
tion briefings,  tours  of  the  Center,  and  vol- 
unteer activities  are  made  through  this 
office. 


Byelorussia  and  It  was  observed  by  the 
Byelorussian  Americans  in  Chicago  on 
Sunday,  March  27. 

March  25  is  the  symbol  of  unity,  free- 
dom. Independence,  and  democracy  for 
the  Byelorussian  people  everywhere; 
however,  only  in  the  free  world  can  the 
Byelorussian  people  keep  these  ideals 
alive  and  continue  their  hope  for  a  truly 
independent  Byelorussia.  Each  year,  on 
the  anniversary  of  their  Independence 
day,  the  Byelorussians  in  the  free  world 
are  reminded  to  strive  in  a  united  tradi- 
tion to  achieve  the  Independence  of  the 
Soviet  dominated  Byelorussian  nation. 

I  am  happy  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  on  commemo- 
rating this  Important  day.  We  who  know 
the  blessings  of  liberty  will  continue  our 
efforts  to  secure  that  liberty  for  all  men. 


The  Millennium  of  Poland 


Byelomttian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Friday. 
March  25,  marked  the  48th  anniversary 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    MKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  1,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  is  the  millennium  of  Poland  as  a 
country.  All  over  the  world  Polish  peo- 
ple smd  their  descendants  are  attending 
observances  of  this  momentous  occa- 
sion. It  is  at  this  time  that  a  true  per- 
spective can  be  drawn  on  the  enormous 
contributions  that  the  Poles  have  made 
in  the  fight  for  freedom  and  the  d^er- 
mlnation  to  fight  alien  do^iination. 

Last  year,  a  book,  "The'Mask  of  War- 
riors," by  Marta  Korwln-Rhodes,  ACSW, 
Libra  Publishers,  Inc.,  was  published. 
This  remarkable  book  Is  an  authentic 
historical  document  based  on  a  diary 
the  author  made  during  the  siege  of 
Warsaw,  September  1939.  It  has  been 
named  the  book  of  the  month — January 
1966 — by  the  Koscluszko  Foimdation  and 
has  received  favorable  reviews  In  both 
England  and  the  United  States. 

"The  Mask  of  Warriors"  presents  a 
vivid,  yet  realistic  approach  to  an  under- 
standing of  how  an  open  city  was  able 
to  withstand  the  full  Impact  on  Hitler's 
onslaught  for  4  weeks.  To  many,  the 
siege  of  Warsaw  In  1939  represented  the 
first  "No"  to  nazlsm,  a  stand  for  which 
Polish  people  sacrificed  their  lives. 

Pervading  this  central  theme  is  the 
phenomena  of  human  endurance,  cour- 
age, and  devotion.  The  author,  Marta 
Korwln-Rhodes,  now  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  In  Washington,  DC,  and  recently 
an  American  citizen,  was  formerly  a  con- 
cert pianist  before  World  War  n.  Com- 
ing from  a  prominent  Polish  family,  she 
described  how  the  people  of  Warsaw  be- 
haved under  stress.  Not  only  those  from 
whom  one  expects  a  certain  level  of  be- 
havior, but  the  little  man,  the  poor  and 
the  rich,  the  noble  and  the  petty  crook. 
"The  Mask  of  Warriors"  discloses 
facets  of  the  Pcriish  character  which  sev- 
eral periods  of  alien  domination  have 
never  been  able  to  erase.  Today,  Poland 
Is  under  Communist  domination,  but  the 


values  of  courage  and  loyalty  to  free- 
dom are  still  cherished  by  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. This  strong  will  to  be  free  still 
prevails  and  will  be  an  Important  factor 
in  the  years  ahead. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  friends  and 
relatives  in  Poland  this  struggle  for  self- 
determination  will  continue  until  Po- 
land is  free.  It  is  appropriate  that  in 
this  millennium  year  that  We  renew  our 
efforts  to  ke^>  this  hope  alive.  We  are 
indebted  to  those  persons  like  Marta 
Korwln-Rhodes  whose  contributions  to- 
day do  honor  to  those  who  have  died  for 
this  cause  of  mankind. 

Mt.  Speaker,  I  have  permission  to  In- 
sert in  the  Record  a  biographical  sketch 
on  Mrs.  Rhodes: 

Biographical  Sketch  or  Marta  Korwin- 
Rhodes,  Author  or  "The  Mask  or  War- 
riors" 

Life  began  for  Marta  Korwln-Rhodes  on  a 
great  family  estate  in  the  Russian  Ukraine. 
The  family  home  was  a  fortress  which  had 
stood  for  centuries  against  the  atta<;ks  of  the 
Tartar  hordes  sweeping  out  cjt  Asia  like 
locusts.  Life  was  secure  for  Marta  Korwln- 
Rhodes.  By  the  time  she  was  6  she  spoke 
four  languages  fluently  and  could  ride  any 
horse. 

When  the  flames  of  revolution  swept  the 
Ukraine  In  1917,  the  family  took  refuge  in 
Odessa.  They  were  held  hostages  but  mirac- 
ulously  survived  the  massacre  of  their  class. 
When  hostages  were  exchanged  in  1930  their 
life  was  resumed  anew  in  Poland.  A  few  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  Marta 
Korwln-Rhodes,  then  Magdalena  Llpkowska, 
gained  prominence  as  a  concert  pianist  and 
toured  all  over  the  world.  Her  last  perform- 
ance was  with  the  Warsaw  Philharmonic 
and  she  received  a  standing  ovation  for  her 
playing  of  Bach's  Concerto. 

The  Nazi  attack  on  Poland  In  September 
1939  ended  her  concert  career.  She  became 
organizer  of  auxiliary  hospitals  and  rescue 
teams.  Taken  prisoner  of  war,  she  engaged 
in  underground  work.  Caught  by  the  Ges- 
tapo, she  escaped  shortly  before  she  was  to  be 
executed  and  made  her  way  to  England  In 
1940.  Feeling  that  a  tremendous  effort  in 
rehabilitation  would  be  needed  in  Europe 
after  the  war,  she  prepared  herself  for  this 
work.  In  the  evenings  she  assisted  the  Min- 
istry of  Information,  and  her  days  were  spent 
as  a  student  in  the  London  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science.  Joining 
UNRRA  she  ret\xmed  to  Europe  as  a  welfare 
team  director.  She  was  one  of  Uiree  Allied 
women  who  crossed  the  Rhine  under  enemy 
fire  in  March  1946,  foUowing  General  P&tton'a 
advance  troops.  Her  work  completed,  she 
moved  to  Canada  and  later  to  the  United 
States,  always  contlniUng  her  studies  and 
writing  In  psychiatric  social  work.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Certtfled  Social 
Workers,  and  became  an  American  citizen  in 
April  1964. 


Problemi  in  Economic  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CAL,lrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  commer- 
cial loans  Increase  the  overheating  of  the 
economy.  There  are  ample  signs  and 
signals  to  demonstrate  this  fact. 

New  plant  investment,  which  was  up 
last  year,  is  projected  for  an  even  greater 
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Increase  this  year:  up  over  8  billion, 
which  Indicates  an  Increase  of  over  10 
percent  of  our  gross  national  prroduct. 
r'or  1966,  there  will  be  80-plus  billion  In 
new  plant  expansion.  Why  does  the 
first  Increase  In  Interest  rate  fall  to  touch 
It?  There  are  two  very  good  reasons, 
bjth  of  them  tax  oriented. 

First.  A  tax  Incentive  credit  of  7  per- 
cent which  is' well  above  the  Interest  rise 
eCfect.  Second.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  of  March  1965  allowing 
ivU  deduction  on  Federal  Income  tax 
returns  for  all  loan  reserves.  This  en- 
courages banks  to  double  1965  commer- 
cial loan  rates. 

It  Is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  further 
Increase  would  only  result  In  Its  being 
eventually  nullified.  Please.  Mr.  Martin, 
do  not  give  us  any  more  of  your  "Interest 
Increase  meat-tax  surgery."  Our  need  is 
for  more  selective  and  precise  Instru- 
ments to  do  the  delicate  balancing 
operation. 

May  we  suggest  to  the  Congress  the 
following:  First.  Decrease  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  where  it  matches  a 
prime  interest  rate,  say,  to  5 '4  percent. 
Second.  Create  a  tax  incretise  standby 
of  1  percent  Income  tax  and  2  percent 
corporate  tax. 

May  we  also  suggest  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  the  following:  Decrease  the 
money  supply  by  requiring  greater  re- 
serves from  banks.  This  action  will 
cause  banks  to  use  their  available  money 
to  purchase  Federal  Reserve  notes  to 
soak  up  available  surplus  cash  which  Is 
now  going  out  in  commercial  loans. 

As  we  have  urged  for  an  Increase  In 
money  supply  for  expansion,  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  we  should  call  for  a  de- 
crease to  aiH^ly  the  appropriate  "brak- 
ing" action. 


Forty-eighdi  AAoivertary  of 
Litiinaoian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  RElkiARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF  MAssACirusrm 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  honor  and  privilege  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration  exercises  of 
Lithuania's  48th  anlversary  of  independ- 
ence that  took  place  In  my  home  city  of 
Worcester,  Mass..  on  February  20,  last. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  Include 
an  article  appearing  in  the  February  21, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Worcester  Telegram, 
describing  the  events  that  took  place  at 
this  celebration,  together  with  my  ad- 
dress to  the  assembly  and  the  remarks  of 
attorney  Anthony  J.  Miller  of  Worcester. 

The  article  and  addresses  follow : 
[From   th»    WoroMter    Tblegram.    Peb.    31, 
10««| 
LiravAinAMa  Notx  Anmcvexsaxt 

"nUrty-oxM  Lithuanian  organizations  of 
Worcester  County  aponaared  a  celebratlcm 
7«gterdaj  In  tbe  Lithuanian  NatiiraUzatlon 


and  Social  Club.  87  Vernon  Street,  marking 
ttae  48th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
pendence. 

Lithuania,  now  under  Communist  rule  de- 
clared Its  Independence  February   18,   1918. 

Local  and  State  dignitaries  addressing  the 
group  Included  Rev.  John  C.  Jutt,  pastor  of 
St.  Caslmlr's  Church;  Franas  Stanells.  presi- 
dent of  the  Worcester  Council  of  Lithuanian 
Organizations;  VS.  Representative  Hakolo 
D.  DoNOHtrx;  Mayor  Wells:  District  Attorney 
WlUlam  T.  Buckley;  State  Senator  Vlte  J. 
Plgaga  and  Cochalrman  Anthony  M.  Seskev- 
Icb. 

blaster  of  ceremonies  was  Richard  J.  Sam- 
pas. 

Lithuanian  songs  and  folk  dances  were 
presented  by  several  groups. 

Performers  Included  songstress  Miss  Nan- 
cy MUler,  accompanied  by  Miss  Olga  Ker- 
shls:  the  Lithuanian  Art  Ixsvers  Choral 
Group,  directed  by  Zlgmaa  Snarskls;  and  the 
Lithuanian  Polk  t>ance  Ensemble,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Saulute  Staska. 

The  year  1906  has  been  designated  by 
Lithuanians  In  all  parts  of  the  world  as  Lith- 
uanian Youth  Tear. 

A  national  convention  of  all  Lithuanian 
organlzaUons  In  the  tJnlted  States  will  be 
held   June   30   through  July   4   In  Chicago, 

m. 

Sp»:bch  or  Congressman  Harold  D.  Donohtt* 

ON      LmiDANlAN     INDIPENDKNCK,     FEBRUAJIT 

20,  1988 

Forty-eight  years  ago  on  February  18,  1918, 
the  F>eopIe  of  Lithuania  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence. On  that  day  she  became  a  free 
Independent  democratic  republic,  marking 
the  end  of  well  over  a  century  of  persecution 
under  a  hostile  foreign  rule.  There  was 
caijse  for  rejoicing  and  the  future  was  faced 
with  confidence.  The  people  of  Lithuania 
were  happy  and  prosperous  under  their  own 
sovereignty. 

Today,  however  .there  Is  no  free  Lithuania, 
any  mors  than  there  Is  a  free  PoUuid,  a  tree 
Hungary  or  a  free  Czechoslovakia.  All  are 
completely  crushed  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
Russian    tyrant. 

For  over  20  years  following  tha*  day  In 
February  1918.  she  enjoyed  the  right  of  free- 
docn  to  worship,  freedom  of  the  prees  to 
speak  or  write  what  they  thought,  treedocn 
to  choose  their  representatives  In  govern- 
ment, freedom  to  start  a  business;  freedom 
to  come  and  go  wHhln  and  outside  their 
country — all  these  and  every  other  privilege 
Which  free  men  and  women  everwhere  enjoy 
Is  now  denied  these  unfortunate  people.  Like 
that  of  her  two  Baltic  neighbors,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  freedom  and  Independence  U  today 
an  empty  symbol. 

Little  wonder  then,  that  this  day  which 
should  be  one  of  rejoicing  and  celebration  is 
filled  with  sadness  for  not  only  the  Lithu- 
anian people  behind  the  Iron  Cxirtaln.  but 
also  their  friends  and  loved  ones  In  this 
country. 

Although  we  mourn  her  present  plight, 
there  Is  no  cause  for  despair.  Repeatedly, 
through  her  history.  Lithuania  has  proved 
that  her  people  con  eventually  overcame  the 
temporary  triumphs  o<  oppressors.  Her 
Christian  faith  which  at  different  times  In 
history  saved  all  of  Europe  from  barbarism. 
Is  still  with  her  today.  It  gives  her  the  splr- 
Hual  vigor  to  outlive  any  dictatorship. 
There  Is  no  power  that  can  forever  enslave 
a  people  who  are  determined  to  be  free. 

All  over  the  world,  Lithuanians  are  gather- 
ing at  this  time  to  renew  their  vows  to  work 
and  strive  for  ths  Independence  at  their 
homeland. 

Here,  In  the  United  States.  I  eamesUy  be- 
lieve that  most  Americans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly more  concerned  about  the  goals 
of   commnnlim,  and  Lithuania   and  otiier 


countries  stand  out  in  accusing  testimony  of 
the  failure  of  freedom-loving  nations  to  act 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  for  which 
our  people  have  fought  and  died  In  two  world 


In  simple  justice,  our  Government  and  the 
governments  within  the  United  Nations  must 
Insist  that  Lithuania  and  all  of  the  other 
small  nations  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise 
their  Inalienable  rights  to  govern  their  in- 
ternal existence  as  they   themselves  see  fit. 

The  Illustrious  Lithuanian  poet,  Maronls, 
from  1862  to  1932.  aroused  his  nation  with 
his  undying  verses  and  Instilled  all  Lithu- 
anians with  fervent  love  of  their  country, 
their  lanugage.   and   their  people. 

He  preached,  through  verses,  trie  gospel 
of  national  resurrection  and  even  today  his 
words  continue  to  be  a  aource  of  spiritual 
strength,  a  battlecry,  and  a  promise  of  ulti- 
mate victory. 

Although  Uthuanians  are  forbidden  to  sing 
their  national  anthem  In  their  homeland 
on  this  48th  anniversary,  I  am  sure  that 
Llthiianlans  everywhere  will  be  repeating 
these  words  of  consolation  and  strength 
written  by  Marools  many  years  ago,  when 
he  said : 

"Protect,   O  Almighty,  our  beautful  home- 
land. 
The  soil  where  we  labor,  where  our  fathers 
rest. 

Thy  fatherly  mercy  U  boundlees  and  lasting: 

Hear   us.    Thine   own   children,    long   ages 
opfjreesed. 

Foreeake  not  our  land,  all  Highest,  while  the 
fury  ragea; 

For  Thou  art  our  hope  and  vision,  now 
and  through  the  ages." 

All  Americans,  not  Just  Lithuanian-Amer- 
icans, share,  I  am  certain  these  sentiments 
and  look  forward  to  the  time  when  Uthuanla 
will  again  take  her  rightful  place  with  the 
free  nations  of  the  world.  Left  us  pray  to- 
gether this  afternoon  that  the  Almighty  will 
speed  that  happy  day. 

Speech  or  Attorney  Ajmthont  J.  Mnxot 

As  a  Lithuanian-American  It  Is  a  great 
privilege.  Indeed,  to  join  with  our  esteemed 
Cangreasman.  Hakoi:.o  D.  Donohtte.  in  this 
annual  program  ceJebratlng  the  proclama- 
tion d  Independence  and  establishment  of 
the  Uthuonlan  Republic  on  February  18 
1918. 

That  fateful  day  marked  the  realization  of 
%  goal  for  which  our  Llthiianian  |>eople  hxul 
been  striving  throxighout  a  long  period  of 
Russian  domlnaUon— 1795-1915— followed  by 
Gorman  ocupatlon  during  the  First  World 
War. 

No  nation  ever  strove  harder  of  waited 
longer  for  Independence  than  did  Lithuania. 

For  over  two  decades  Lithuanian  proepered 
and  grew  under  Its  newly  won  Independence. 
Then  In  the  svumnRr  of  1»40,  the  Soviets 
demanded  Immediate  formation  of  a 
"friendly  government  and  occupied  the 
country.  A  rigged  election  was  held  to  prx>- 
duce  a  oongrees  which  requested  the  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  August  8,  at  this  request,  Lithuania 
was  declared  a  constituent  republic  o*  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs  by  the 
supreme  Soviet  In  Moeoow. 

Since  that  unfortunate  day  our  native 
Lithuania  has  seen  her  people  executed  and 
deported  by  the  thousands,  her  land  exploited 
and  her  Independence  ground  under  the 
heel  of  Communist  terror. 

The  oppostUon  of  the  Lithuanians  to  this 
Soviet  aggression  has  been  nothing  short  of 
heroic  and  provides  an  Inspiring  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  courageous  nation  has  had  a  long  his- 
tory of  fighting  off  tLggreeaon  and  it  Is  this 
tradition  which, Ium  been  one  of  the  under- 
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lying  strengths  of  our  people  In  their  brave 
resistance  of  Soviet  tyranny. 

I  am  sure  that  our  fellow  Americans  and 
other  peoples  throughout  the  world  stand  In 
admiration  of  the  stanch  faith  and 
imdaunted  valor  of  our  Lithuanian  people 
who  are  suffering  so  terribly  under  ruthless 
Soviet  subjugation  but  who.  In  spite  of 
tyrannical  oppression,  consistently  maintain 
their  spirit  and  their  devotion  to  the  Chris- 
tian principles  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  aU  free  peoples  and 
the  special  obligation  of  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans to  offer  every  possible  encouragement  to 
the  persecuted  people  of  Lithuania  so  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  strengthened  In 
their  p>erseverlng  resistance  to  Conununlst 
domination. 

Those  of  us  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
principally  responsible  for  carrying  on  the 
day-to-day  struggle  to  help  our  home  land 
regain  her  freedom. 

In  these  dark  days  when  our  native 
Lithuanian  people  are  undergoing  terrible 
persecutions  we,  who  are  enjoying  freedom, 
must  be  ready  and  willing  to  make  every 
sacrifice  necessary  to  keep  the  spark  of 
freedom  and  Independence  brightly  burning 
In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  besieged 
countrymen.  We  must  convince  our  sub- 
jugated people  that  we,  their  free  brothers, 
cannot  truly  enjoy  our  freedom  unless  and 
until  our  homeland  is  free  again. 

Also,  as  Lithuanian  descendants,  we  must 
never  cease  In  our  efforts  to  rally  all  the 
free  world  governments  to  Llthania's  jusrt 
cause. 

We  must  ever  persist  In  asking  and  urging 
the  United  States  and  all  other  governments 
to  bring  every  possible  pressure  of  diplomatic 
appeal  and  public  condemnation  upton  tJie 
Russian  Kremlin  to  persuade  them  to  re- 
lease our  beloved  Lithuania  from  tyrannical 
bondage. 

Let  us  then,  on  this  occasion,  solemnly 
pledge  that  neither  our  conscience  nor  the 
conscience  of  the  free  world  vrtll  be  permitted 
to  rest  until  liberty  and  justice  reign  again 
In  our  free  and  Indepent  homeland. 


Rent  Snbtidy  Worth  a  Try 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  'VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
dramatic  changes  In  urban  life  which 
are  taking  place  today,  the  rapid  deteri- 
oration of  the  Inner  city  requires  the 
massive  programs  contemplated  In  the 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1966.  The 
problem  Is  not  only  related  to  the  low- 
Income  poverty  areas  of  the  city,  It  Is 
also  related  to  the  higher  percentage  of 
senior  citizens  who  through  either  cir- 
cumstance or  choice  are  compelled  to 
maintain  homes  In  the  Inner  clty.- 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  de- 
mands strong  medicine.  Neither  the 
low-income  family  or  the  retired  family 
can  aCford  the  expense  of  renovation  and 
rehabilitation  which  Is  necessary  to  bring 
their  accommodations  up  to  decent,  ac- 
ceptable standards.  It  Is  obvious  to  the 
serious  student  of  these  urban  problem* 
that  a  rent  supplement  Is  one  valid  and 
necessary   approach   which   should   be 


tried.  The  following  editorial  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  today,  March 
28,  1966,  supports  a  reasonable  trial  of 
the  rent  supplement  program.  We  In 
Cleveland  believe  It  to  be  a  necessity. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Rent  Suasttr  Worth  a  Thy 

Again  President  Johnson's  rent  supple- 
ment program  has  stumbled  Into  a  bog  of 
opposition  in  the  House. 

Last  October  Congress  refused  to  appro- 
priate any  money  for  It.  That  stopped  It 
dead. 

Now  In  a  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee the  asked  for  $30  million  has  been 
cut  to  $12  million.  Not  only  that.  Congress- 
men are  hanging  more  hobbles  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Before  they  render  It  Impotent  entirely, 
so  that  it  can't  fulfill  its  Intended  purpose, 
we  think  this  rent  subsidy  should  be  at- 
tempted on  at  least  a  limited  experimental 
basis. 

It  could  help  to  find  a  new  path  out  of 
the  slum  housing  jungle.  Nothing  else  has, 
very  notably,  so  far. 

Low-Income  families  cannot  be  emanci- 
pated from  slums  simply  by  being  chased 
out  of  them  by  Government  bulldozers.  They 
only  take  the  slums  along  with  them  be- 
cause they  take  their  low-rent  paying  ability 
along  with  them  to  the  new  neighborhoods. 

A  $2,400  a  year  family  can  pay  $50  a  month 
rent.  Move  it  to  $100  a  month  housing  and 
that  family  either  (a)  brings  along  a  second 
poor  family  to  crowd  the  dwelling;  (b)  drives 
the  rent  down  iintil  the  landlord  cannot  af- 
ford to  keep  the  house  in  good  repair,  or  (c) 
starves  and  goes  without  proper  clothing,  but 
pays  the  fair  market  rent. 

This  plan  of  the  administration's  Is  to 
fill  the  gap  between  the  poor  family's  rent 
limit  (one-fourth  of  Income)  and  the  fair 
market  rent. 

That  Insures  decent  housing.  Landlords 
of  rent-subsidized  tenants  would  keep  up  the 
homes  Instead  of  letting  them  deteriorate. 
That  is  the  rationale  of  the  program. 

But  beside  cutting  back  fimds,  the  House 
subcommittee  has  added  new  restrictions. 
It  has  added  a  proviso  that  the  new  housing 
contemplated  must  be  built  only  where  there 
are  "conununity  development"  projects  afoot. 

This  proviso  keeps  such  housing  out  of 
suburbs  generally.  It  lands  the  tenants,  who 
were  to  be  freed  from  poor,  crowded  areas, 
right  back  in  \irban  redevelopment  areas. 

Already  In  the  bill  were  rules  allowing 
only  the  poorest  families  to  be  tenants  and 
allowing  only  nonprofit  corporations  or  hous- 
ing cooperatives  to  be  the  landlords. 

Any  more  restrictions  and  the  experiment 
wont  be  worth  trying. 


The  48th  Annirertary  of  the  ProcIamatioB 
of  Independence  of  the  Byelorussian 
Democratic  Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  March 
25  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic.  Pub- 
lic ceremonies  celebrating  thla  historic 


occasion  were  held  In  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Last  Sunday  such  a  ceremony  was 
held  In  my  district  and  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  speak  before  an  enthusiastic  as- 
semblage made  up  of  friends. of  a  free 
Byelorussia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  previously 
granted,  I  Include  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks on  Byelorussian  Independence 
Day: 

BVELORUSSIAN'    INDEPENDENCE    DAT 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  join  with 
you  in  celebrating  this  48th  aimlversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  center  of 
Byelonisslan  cultTiral  and  religious  life  Is 
located  In  the  district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Cleveland 
Branch  of  the  Byelorussian-American  Asso- 
ciation deserve  public  commendation  for 
their  work  In  promoting  the  just  cause  of 
the  Byelorussian  nation  and  for  keeping 
faith  with  this  historic  event  In  the  history 
of  a  submerged  but  not  forgotten  nation  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

Your  work  Is  In  harmony  with  the  oldest. 
tba  richest,  and  the  most  fundamental  po- 
litical Ideals  of  the  United  States. 

As  Americans,  we  are  ever  mindful  that 
our  coimtry  is  the  birthplace  ot  the  national 
Independence  movement. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  Is  a 
powerful  testament  to  mankind's  right  to 
be  free  and  self-governing. 

Prom  the  time  it  was  issued,  nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  the  pollUcal  Ideals  It  jwo- 
clalmed  have  inspired  people  In  many  distant 
lands  to  secure  for  themselves  the  same 
blessings  of  liberty  which  we  enjoy  as  a 
birthright. 

It  U  these  same  pollUcal  Ideals  which  bind 
us  In  common  cause  with  the  people  of  Bye- 
lorussia and  the  peoples  In  all  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  strong  historic 
connection  between  Byelorussian  Independ- 
ence Day,  which  we  celebrate  today,  and  the 
political  Ideals  of  the  United  States. 

During  World  War  L  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  annunciated  the  principle  of  na- 
tional self-determination  as  one  of  the  major 
planks  In  his  program  to  establish  peace  and 
world  order. 

That  doctrine  held  then  as  It  does  today, 
that  aU  people  have  a  natural  right  to  be 
master  of  their  destiny,  to  freely  choose  for 
themselves  the  form  of  govertunent  best  suit- 
ed to  assure  their  peace  and  happiness. 

The  powerful  influence  of  that  WUsonlan 
principle  on  the  fate  of  empires  and  the 
future  of  self -govertunent  is  iLnown  to  every 
student  of  history. 

It  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  old 
European  empires.  Including  the  downfall 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

Nations  long  submerged  In  the  grip  of 
foreign  nile  and  occupatlcm  rose  up  to  de- 
mand their  rightful  place  In  the  community 
of  free  nations. 

It  was  in  those  circumstances  that  the 
people  of  Byelorussia  declared  their  Inde- 
pendence on  March  26,  1918. 

Within  a  matter  of  days  a  provisional  con- 
stitution was  adopted  by  a  broadly  repre- 
sentative oouncU  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic. 

The  provisional  constitution  guaranteed 
freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  of  con- 
science, the  unvlolabUlty  of  the  Individual 
and  the  home,  the  right  ot  labor  to  form 
tinlons  and  to  strike  for  j\ist  cause,  and  equal 
protection  of  all  citizens  under  Uw. 
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It  ts  worth  noting  that  all  of  these  basic 
human  rights  had  been  denied  the  people 
under  the  abeolute  system  of  rule  Imposed 
upon  them  by  the  Russian  czars. 

Some  12  foreign  nations  extended  de  Jure 
recognition  to  newly  Independent  Byelorus- 
sia and  her  future  In  the  comm\inlty  o>f  na- 
tions   seemed    assured. 

In  less  than  1  year  the  happy  era  of  Byel- 
orussian Independence  was  ended  by  armed 
aggression  launched  by  the  Red  regime  which 
bad  seized  control  of  the  Russian  nation. 

Thus  Byelorussia  became  the  first  victim 
of  Communist  aggression. 

Other  newly  Independent  nations  soon 
thereafter  became  the  victims  of  that  same 
aggression. 

Today  Byelorussia  Is  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power,  fcreigners  are  in  control  at  all  levels 
of  the  government  imposed  upon  the  people. 

There  is  no  self-government,  there  is  no 
freedom  of  speech,  of  assembly,  or  ot  con- 
science; neither  the  individual  nor  the  home 
is  protected  from  the  unchecked  power  of 
the  State,  labor  has  no  rights  and  the  law 
of  Moscow  Is  no  more  than  the  claims  of  the 
new  Imperialism  of  communism. 

But  aggression  and  foreign  occupation  has 
not  been  able  to  break  the  spirit  of  Byel- 
orussion  people  or  to  weaken  their  aspira- 
tions for  freedom  and  a  restoration  of  their 
national  independence. 

They  resist  the  foreign  commissars  today 
Just  as  they  resisted  the  rule  of  the  tsars  In 
past  generations. 

Their  commitment  to  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  Is  unbreakable. 

It  is  that  spirit  which  forms  the  bond  of 
common  cause  between  them  and  the  people 
ot  the  United  States. 

That  is  why  the  people  of  Byelorussia  are 
the  proven  allies  oC  the  United  States  In 
ova  struggle  to  establish  a  {peaceful  world 
In  which  all  nations  and  people  will  be  mas- 
ters of  their  destiny. 

Today — ait  this  very  hour — our  Nation  Is 
standing  up  in  defense  of  the  principle  of 
self-determination,  the  right  of  all  peoples 
to  freely  chose  the  form  of  government  beet 
suited  to  assure  their  peace  and  happiness. 

It  is  for  that  ideal,  and  that  ideal  alone, 
that  we  defen'l  the  people  of  free  Vietnam. 

In  that  dlst.uit  land  the  organized  forces 
of  Oommunlst  aggression  are  attempting  to 
Impoae  by  force  of  arms,  the  same  svx'em  of 
terror  and  tyranny  that  today  afflicts  the 
Byelorusalan  homeland. 

Forty-«0Ten  yean  ago  It  was  open  war  and 
aggression  which  robbed  the  Byelorussian 
people  of  their  national  Independence. 

Today  that  same  aggression  carries  out  Its 
•▼11  purposes  under  the  misleading  banner 
of  a  so-called  National  Liberation  Front  in 
Vietnam. 

But  the  objective  ts  the  same — to  destroy 
human  freedom  and  to  Impose  a  foreign  dic- 
tatorship upon  all  of  Vietnam. 

No  amount  of  camoiiflage  or  propaganda 
can  alter  this  harsh  fact  of  life. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rtisk,  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  exposed  the  true  nature  of  the 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

By  unchallenged  documentation  he  laid 
bare  the  conspiracy  of  Hanoi  to  subvert  and 
occupy  the  entire  Vietnam  nation. 

He  established  the  so-called  National  Lib- 
eration Front  as  the  military  and  terroristic 
arm  of  the  Hanoi  Communist  regime. 

He  left  no  doubt  that  the  conflict  In 
Vietnam  is  a  result  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion and  that  our  purpose  was  to  meet  and 
turn  back  that  aggression. 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear  that 
we  win  stand  by  our  commitments  to  defend 
the  people  of  free  Vietnam. 

He  has  made  a  determined  effort  to  nego- 
tiate a  peaceful  settlement  of  that  war  but 
the  aggressors  have  responded  with  demands 


that  amount  to  a  complete  surrender  of 
freedom's  cause. 

Nevertheless,  there  now  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  cause  of  war  in  Vietnam,  what 
we  are  fighting  for  and  why  Communist 
aggression  must  be  turned  back  In  southeast 
Asia. 

Events  of  our  lifetime  have  taught  us  that 
armed  aggression  unchecked  can  sart  a  chain 
reaction  which  could  lead  to  all-out  war  on 
a  global  scale. 

The  appetite  of  the  aggressor  cannot  be 
satisfied  by  Immoral  concessions. 

The  keepers  of  the  peace  have  always  been 
leaders  of  courage  who  made  bold  decisions 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  Justice  when  con- 
fronted with  a  crisis. 

President  Johnson  has  demonstrated  that 
courage  and  has  made  the  decisions  to  meet 
and  stop  aggression. 

The  goal  of  our  Nation  has  always  been  a 
peaceful  world,  a  world  In  which  Justice 
prevails  over  the  affairs  of  nations  and  of 
mankind. 

The  Journey  toward  that  goal  has  never 
been  easy,  nor  will  it  be  easy  in  the  future. 

But  we  are  committed  to  that  goal  and 
we  must  pursue  it  with  the  confidence  that 
free  men  have  always  had  when  faced  with 
adversity. 

In  the  pursuit  of  that  goal  Justice  will 
come  to  the  Byelorussian  nation  and  to  all 
other  nations  now  deprived  of  their  right 
to  self-government. 

Tyranny  cannot  long  delay  the  demands 
of  Justice. 

I  salute  the  Byelorussian  people  for  their 
conunitment  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 


Russia  Is  Still  Against  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  Department  motivated  line  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  potential  friend 
rather  than  foe  Is  stimulating  discussion 
across  the  country  and  requires  precise 
rebuttaL  A  very  concise  and  proper 
answer  is  found  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Copley  Press  by  its  inter- 
national authority,  Dumltni  Danielopol, 
which  specifically  punctures  the  State 
Department  premise  of  Soviet  friendship 
for  the  United  States.  — 

In   Spnx  or   Snro-Sovirr   Sfut:    Russia   Is 
Stiu.  Agaikst  Us 

(By  Dumltru  Danielopol) 

Wasrinoton.-  -One  of  the  strangest  and 
most  persistent  notions  out  of  the  Slno- 
Soviet  split  is  that  somehow  this  puts  Russia 
on  our  side. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Moscow  and  Its 
European  satellites  are  pouring  arms  and 
economic  aid  Into  North  Vietnam,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  Soviets  have  refused  to 
cooperate  In  any  effort  to  reconvene  the 
Geneva  Conference,  despite  the  fact  that 
Russian  missiles,  Installed  by  Russian  "tech- 
nicians" have  been  killing  American  airmen, 
the  notion  lingers. 

It  has  been  expounded  again  by  C.  L.  8ul- 
berger,  tbe  well-known  New  York  Times 
columnist. 

"Russia  and  the  United  States."  he  writes, 
"are  simultaneously  both  explicit  enemlee 
and  implicit  alUes. 


"The  primordial  concern  of  Soviet  policy 
today  is  China."  Sulberger  says. 

Because  the  United  States  Is  also  "wor- 
ried' about  China,  he  argues,  we  must  ob- 
viously be  in  the  same  camp  with  Russia. 
But  facts  belie  this  theory.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion never  ceased  to  support  Communist  ag- 
gression even  when  It  was  Instigated  by  the 
Red  Chinese. 

The  Soviets  were  present  at  the  Tri-Con- 
tlnental  Conference  in  Havana  attended  by 
82  Communist  parties  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America. 

The  final  resolution  of  that  Conference 
amounte  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  free  so- 
ciety, especially  on  the  United  States. 

It  proclaims  that  wars  of  Independence 
Communist  aggression  are  Justified  and  "the 
use  of  every  form  of  struggle  necessary  in- 
cluding armed  battle"  is  acceptable. 

It  seems  i>ertlnent  to  recall  what  happened 
during  our  last  "alliance"  with  Russia  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

At  a  conference  In  wartime  Oxford,  the 
Spanish  scholar  and  former  Ambassador  to 
Washington  Savator  de  Madariage,  called 
World  War  II  a  "three  sided  war." 

It  started  with  the  Soviete  In  the  Axis  camp 
and  ended  with  them  on  the  allied  side.  But 
throughout,  Josef  Stalin  played  his  own 
game  and  never  lost  sight  of  his  goal — to  win 
the  world  for  communism. 

At  war's  end,  Stalin  broke  every  treaty  and 
agreement  signed  wltli  the  allies  and  ended 
the  big  winner  vrith  a  European  colonial  em- 
pire reaching  westward  beyond  Berlin. 

The  lesson  was  a  bitter  one,  but  many 
people  still  refuse  to  accept  the  fact  that 
Russian  communism  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
the  West. 

Even  Kremlinologlst  George  Kennan,  who 
has  sharply  criticized  U.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, minces  no  words  about  alliance.  Last 
February  he  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  in  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  Stetes  and  China,  "the  So- 
viet Union  would  aid  China." 

Any  aUlance  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  would  come  after  we  became  Soviet 
America. 
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Soviets  Continae  Persecution  of  Jews  and 
Denial  of  Religious  Freedom  to  Cele- 
brate Passover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22, 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Passover 
is  almost  upon  us  once  more.  Millions 
of  Jews  the  world  over  will  again  com- 
memorate the  liberation  of  their  fore- 
fathers from  Egyptian  bondage.  Un- 
leavened bread,  or  matzoh,  will  be  baked 
and  eaten  as  it  was  in  the  wilderness  in 
the  time  of  Moses. 

How  glorious  it  is  to  be  alive,  free,  and 
a  citizen  of  America.  For  Jews  and  other 
citizens  of  the  Republic,  the  cup  of  for- 
eign suffering  has  been  averted.  We  can 
filt  down  to  our  tables  and  participate 
In  our  respective  religious  celebrations  in 
contentment  and  tranquillity.  The 
blessings  of  liberty  are  ours,  and  we  too 
often  take  them  for  granted. 

We  may  worship  God  according  to  the 
dictates  of  our  consciences,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  will  not  be  ques- 


tioned. We  fear  no  knock  on  our  door 
at  night;  no  nocturnal  trip  to  prison  to  be 
held  incommunicado;  no  fear  of  a  trial 
that  is  a  mockery  of  justice,  and  whose 
verdict  is  preordained;  no  fear  of  con- 
centration camp,  or  bleak,  unrelieved  Im- 
prisonment. 

But  for  the  oppressed  of  this  world,  the 
cup  of  affliction  is  forcefully  held  to  their 
lips,  and  they  are  forced  to  drink  ever 
so  deeply,  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  tjruly  celebrate  Passover.  They 
cannot  bake  the  matzoh  they  need  to 
properly  commemorate  their  history  and 
celebrate  their  culture.  They  are  for- 
bidden to  adequately  teach  the  fruits  of 
6,000  years  of  civilization  to  their  sons 
and  daughters.  If  they  attempt  these 
activities  on  a  full  scale,  they  do  so  at 
their  own  peril.  All  liberty-possessing 
people  cannot  let  this  pass  unquestioned, 
unrelieved,  unopposed. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  writing  yet  an- 
other page  in  the  book  of  suffering  of  the 
people  of  IsraeL  Upon  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity, Egyptian  enslavement,  Spanish 
expulsion  and  inquisition,  crusades,  and 
Dark  Ages  savagery,  Eastern  pogroms, 
Dreyfus  Injustice  and  excruciatingly 
horrible  torments  of  Nazi  genocide,  they 
are  cementing  another  gruesome  stone. 
If  Soviet  policy  does  not  change,  their 
name  shall  forever  be  appended  to  this 
particular  page  of  history;  befouled  with 
suppression  and  the  crushing  of  the  hu- 
man spirit  by  dictatorship. 

For  it  Is  ever  true  of  dictatorship  that 
It  cannot  abide  full,  free  expression  of 
religion.  Open  worship  as  an  expres- 
sion of  individuality  blinds  the  eyes  of 
those  who  thrive  in  the  darkness  of  to- 
talitarianism, casting  light  they  contln- 
uaUy  attempt  to  extinguish.  Yet  there 
are  those,  who,  at  risk  of  all  the  horrors 
of  a  police  state,  keep  the  flame  of  reli- 
gious freedom  alive  and  alight.  We 
must  let  them  know  they  are  not  alone. 
We  must  let  them  see  tlie  glow  emanat- 
ing from  America. 

For  here  the  Jew,  along  with  all  other 
refugees  from  the  oppressors  of  the  world, 
lives  in  sunlight.  Here  we  have  Inter- 
twined the  Judeo-Chrlstian  ethic  with 
the  sublime  outpourings  of  Jefferson.  It 
would  111  behoove  America  to  stand  silent 
while  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  are  de- 
prived of  their  birthright  as  human  be- 
ings. 

For  their  cup  of  agony  of  the  spirit  does 
run  over.  They  are  a  living  reminder 
to  us  that  so  long  as  a  single  human  be- 
ing is  denied  the  right  to  worship  exactly 
as  he  pleases,  the  rest  of  us  live  and  prac- 
tice our  faiths  in  perpetual  jeopardy. 
What  is  even  partially  denied  to  one  is 
potentially  a  complete  denial  to  all. 

Let  us  again  remind  the  Soviets  of  this 
monstrous  Injustice.    Let  us  tell  them 


once  again  that  we  regard  their  actions 
,  toward  Russia's  Jews  as  a  denial  of  the 
fruits  of  6.000  years  of  civilization.  It 
must  not  lie  fallow  and  unused.  The 
enforced  silence  of  these  people  is  as 
eloquent  as  any  wall  of  torment.  There 
are  nonphysical  tortures  that  crush  the 
human  spirit  as  surely  as  a  gas  chamber 
snuffs  out  a  life. 

Let  the  Soviets  remember  that  free 
men  and  those  who  yearn  to  be  free  have 
survived  many  burners — both  of  books 
and  of  people.  Attilas.  Hitlers,  and 
Stalins  come  and  go  like  quicksilver 
ephemerally  flitting  across  the  sands  of 
time.  Their  mark  is  that  of  a  hole  left 
behind  by  a  finger  stuck  into  the  water 
of  a  pond.  Tlieir  trail  is  that  of  the 
beast.  Their  monuments  are  ruins. 
When  mankind  does  remember  them,  it 
is  only  with  disgust,  not  reverence. 

The  suffering  of  one  who  yearns  to  be 
free  is  the  suffering  of  all.  It  Is  apropos 
that  we  say  this  as  the  Passover  ap- 
proaches, commemorating  the  escape  of 
an  entire  people  from  bondage  at  any 
cost.  For  men  have  shown  again  and 
again  that  they  will  pay  any  price  for 
liberty.  The  battle  for  that  liberty  is  no 
less  today  than  the  struggle  was  then. 
We  have  not  forgotten.  We  shall  not 
forget.  One  day  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union  shall  have  the  freedom  God  wills 
for  them. 

At  this  time  I  again  call  upon  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  grant 
complete  religious  freedom  to  its  citizens. 
Freedom  on  this  Passover  to  bake  mat- 
zohs,  to  observe  the  Passover  properly, 
to  educate  rabbis  and  their  children.  Let 
this  Passover  and  sulwequent  ones  be 
completely  free. 

For  as  long  as  one  soul  writhes  In  the 
mental  or  physical  agony  of  totalitarian 
suppression  of  his  body  or  spirit;  as  long 
as  one  human  being  is  deprived  of  free- 
dom and  yearns  for  It;  liberty  will  fight 
furiously,  endlessly,  for  life  and  full  ' 
expression. 
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National  Defense  Education  Act  Loans 
Needed  for  "Package"  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCF  HARTKE 

OF   INDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  29. 1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  on  several  recent  occasions  about 
the  need  for  retaining  the  full  author- 
ized $190  million  in  National  Defense 
Education  Act  loans  when  appropriations 
are  made,  rather  than  eliminating  them 
or  compromising  with  only  partial  fund- 
ing as  the  administration  now  wishes  to 
do.  I  have  cited  a  number  of  letters 
from  Indiana  institutions  testifying  to 
the  specific  need  in  their  own  experience. 

Among  the  arguments  presented  by 
college  finance  officers  there  has  been 
reference  In  several  Instances  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  contemplated 
change  to  private  guaranteed  loans  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  upon  the  "package"  con- 
cept embodied  In  title  IV.  The  most 
detailed  letter  I  have  received  on  this 
point  Is  that  of  Norman  E.  Beck,  director 
of  student  financial  aid.  Ball  State  Uni- 
versity, Mimcie,  Ind. 

Mr.  Beck  writes: 

It  will  be  very  dlffleult  to  use  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  In  developing  a  package 
award  for  a  student. 

Why?  Because  of  the  stress  on  "need" 
in  order  to  qualify  for  work-study  assist- 
ance and  grant  aid.  The  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  operations  allow  the 
college  to  have  a  much  closer  control  over 
the  supervision  of  the  financial  aid 
provided. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Beck's  letter  may  appear  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows : 

Bau.  State  UNrvERsixT, 
Muncie,  Ind..  March  17.  1966 
Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Hartke:  Since  It  has  become 
apparent  that  the  naUonal  defense  student 
loan  is  to  be  phased  out  In  favor  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program,  as  a  pracUclng 
financial  aid  officer,  I  feel  that  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  some  amendments  be  made  to  the 
guaranteed  loan  program.  When  the  pro- 
visions of  the  guaranteed  loan  program  were 
enacted,  they  were  not  done  so  with  the  Idea 
In  mind  that  they  were  to  carry  the  major 
<^  funcUons  presently  assigned  to  the  naUonal 
defense  student  loan  program. 

According  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
student  financial  aids  aecUon  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965,  the  colleges  are  to 
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package  aid  so  that  the  recipient  receives  a 
grant,  loan,  and  Job  sufficient  to  meet  his 
needs.  The  need  factor  is  definitely  em- 
phasized In  both  the  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  and  the  work-study  section  of 
the  act.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, the  State  and  Institutional  programs 
are  based  upon  the  concept  of  need  because 
of  the  Influence  of  the  college  scholarship 
service,  college  compact.  Midwest  Association 
of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators,  and 
Individual  financial  aid  officers.  It  wlU  be 
very  difficult  to  c^e  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram In  developing  a  package  award  for  a 
student. 

If,  for  Instance,  a  student  received  a  $400 
grant  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  a  MOO  gxiaranteed  loan,  and  a  $350  jpb, 
the  student  could  then  go  to  the  bank  and 
borrow  up  to  $1,000  even  though  $400  was 
recommended.  As  soon  as  the  student  bor- 
rows $1,000,  I  must  write  to  him  and  Inform 
him  that  his  grant  has  been  withdrawn  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  the  work-study  Job  of- 
fered to  him.  More  control  Is  needed  by  the 
colleges. 

Prom  my  conversations  with  bankers  and 
other  financial  aid  officers,  I  luiderstand  that 
many  banks  plan  to  continue  to  Impose  their 
own  regulations  as  they  now  do  under  the 
United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  and  State 
programs.  By  this  I  mean  that  some  will 
not  loan  to  C  students,  some  to  married 
students,  some  to  freshmen,  ^nd  so  forth. 
If  this  persists,  we  cannot  b^onsistent  In 
our  work  with  students.  \ 

In  addition  to  the  mechanlcal\lfflcultles 
Involved  in  this  loan.  I  feel  that  there  are 
some  very  definite  philosophical  questions 
that  need  to  be  answered.  If  the  Individual 
colleges  are  going  to  be  required  to  come 
forth  with  the  matching  dollars,  every  dollar 
put  into  this  program  wUl,  of  course,  de- 
crease our  overall  abUlty  to  meet  the  stu- 
dent's needs  under  the  existing  programs  that 
we  have.  As  a  result  of  a  no  need  test  on 
this  loan,  there  will  be  a  number  of  dollars 
going  to  students  who  could  attend  college 
without  the  loan  which  will  deny  admission 
to  students  who  are  not  as  fortunate.  If  a 
State  authority  or  the  Federal  Government 
Itself  provides  matching  dollars.  X  find  It 
very  difficult  to  rationalize  the  awarding  of 
loans  to  students  who  could  get  through 
school  without  this  aid  and  at  the  same 
time  phasing  out  the  National  Defense  Stu- 
dent Loan  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

In  short.  I  believe  that  the  guaranteed 
loan  plan  is  a  legitimate  answer  to  the  need 
for  additional  loan  moneys  to  support  the 
cost  of  coUege  In  the  United  States.  I  am 
opposed,  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
need  factor  In  the  processing  of  these  loans. 
I  feel  that  the  Higher  Education  Act,  be- 
cause of  the  exclusion  of  the  need  factor  for 
the  guaranteed  loan  plan.  Is  based  on  two 
opposing  phUoeophles.  If  we  are  to  ccMn- 
blne  all  sources  that  are  avaUable  to  us  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  student,  we  cannot  do 
this  with  any  degree  of  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy under  the  law  as  It  now  exists. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bau,  State  UNrvEHsrrT. 
Norman  E.  Beck, 
Director,  Student  Financial  Aids. 
P-S- — Please  refer  to  our  letter  (rf  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1966.  for  further  Information. 


Commissioner  Robert  Bardey  Accepts  the 
Speaker  Sam  Raybora  Gold  Medal  in 
Behalf  of  the  Late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
burn  at  Bonham,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
wife  and  I  were  very  pleased  to  be  present 
In  Bonham,  March  18,  when  the  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  Gtold  Medal  "for  services 
rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  was  presented  to  his  two  beloved 
sisters,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Thomas  and  Mrs. 
S.  E.  Bartley,  In  behalf  of  and  In  the 
presence  of  the  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Raybum  family.  Also  present 
were  faithful  former  employees,  public 
officials,  and  many  friends  of  the  late 
Speaker.  Attorney  Bustle  Cole  of  Bon- 
ham was  master  of  ceremonies.  Rev. 
William  Cheatham  gave  the  invoca- 
tion. The  welcome  address  was  given  by 
City  Commissioner  Gene  Danner.  Sen- 
ator Ralph  Yarborough.  who  sponsored 
the  legislation,  eloquently  reviewed  the 
honors  paid,  recognition  given  and  ac- 
complishments of  Speaker  Raybum.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Rob- 
ert A.  Wallace  referred  to  the  many 
virtues  of  Speaker  Raybum  and  the 
benefits  derived  therefrom  by  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  The  benediction  was 
given  by  Rev.  Jack  Carson. 

The  Impressive  presentation  of  the 
medal  was  made  by  Miss  Kva,  Adams, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  at  the  beautiful 
and  historic  Raybum  Library.  The 
medal  is  only  the  11th  of  Its  kind  au- 
thorized by  Congress  for  some  one  other 
than  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  occasion  was  a  most  inspiring, 
meaningful,  and  uplifting  one.  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  remarks  of 
Commissioner  Bartley  to  each  of  you. 
Commissioner  Bartley  ably  and  accu- 
rately described  some  of  the  ways  by 
which  Speaker  Raybum  reached  the 
many  sound  decisions  for  which  he  was 
and  is  noted.  His  statement  was  par- 
ticularly significant  to  my  wif&  and  me 
because  of  our  long  association  with  this 
highly  respected  and  very  remarkable 
man.  I  served  in  Congress  with  Speaker 
Raybum  about  19  years  and  was  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  had  been  chairman. 
Speaker  Raybum  possessed  an  abun- 
dance of  great  qualities.  He  was  honest, 
able,  and  fearlesa  He  was  patient,  stu- 
dious, cautious,  and  coiirteous.  Never  ■ 
was  he  one  to  waste  words.    One  of  his 
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^reat  qualities  was  the  directness  with 
which  he  could  approach  a  question  or 
an  issue.  One  reason  he  could  do  this 
no  doubt  was  because  of  a  faculty  Com- 
missioner Hartley  referred  to  in  his  con- 
cluding sentence: 

Renowned  aa  »  g;reat  Spefiker.  one  key  to 
his  success  Is  tlutt  be  was  a  great  listener. 

ACCKPTANCX  RXMAXKS   OF  ROBEKT  T.   BaBIXKT, 

NcPHxw  or  TRc  Latx  Sam  Ratbubn  and  a 

»*"««»»«  of  tbm  fcdssai.  comltunications 

Commission,  Maxcb  18.  1966 

It  Is  my  happy  privilege  to  accept  this 
medal  on  behalf  of  the  family  of  Sam  Ray- 
bum  and  to  serve  as  the  conduit  to  Its  per- 
manent home,  the  Sam  Rayburn  Library. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  one  point  made 
by  Secretary  Bob  Wallace.  You  will  recall  he 
said:  "Here  In  Bonham.  Sam  Rayburn  con- 
tinually sought  opinions  of  people  In  all 
walks  of  life  to  help  guide  his  thought  and 
direct  his  actions." 

Sam  Rayburn  had  his  own  Gallup  poll  be- 
fore anybody  ever  heard  of  Gallup.  When 
the  word  got  out  that  "Mr.  Sam  will  be  home 
this  weekend,"  relatives  and  friends  from  all 
over  the  Fourth  District  dropped  whatever 
other  plans  they  bad  and  would  drop  by  and 
say  "hello." 

Those  of  us  In  Washington  fortunate 
enough  to  be  close  to  him  could  sometimes 
anticipate  when  he  might  simply  say  "Get  me 
•  reservation."  We  could,  as  he  would  have 
said  "Peel  a  trip  coming  on."  No  one  ever 
thought — or  would  have  dared  to  ask  "to 
where?"  All  knew,  that  If  by  train.  It  was 
DenlB<Hi.  or  If  by  air.  Love  Field. 

The  clues  to  these  sometimes  apparent 
sudden  trips  had  a  familiar  pattern. 

As  an  important  Issue  began  to  stir — as 
more  and  more  leaders  in  Government  or  in 
Industry  and  commerce  Just  had  to  see  Mr. 
Sam  or  the  Speaker  for  a  few  minutes — as 
these  pressures  began  to  build  and  as  the  Is- 
sues began  to  sharpen  and  the  time  for  de- 
cision grew  nearer  and  if  one  could  catch  a 
fleeting  wistful  look  In  his  eyes,  we  would 
start  listening  for  those  welcome  words  "Get 
me  a  reservation." 

I  say  they  were  welcome  weeds  because  we 
knew  that  when  he  returned  to  Washington. 
be  would  return  with  his  decision  and  would 
be  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  tMsume  the 
iMMlerahlp.  And  when  he  started  to  lead,  the 
pressure  let  up  and  the  people  he  wanted  to 
see  started  showing  up  and  things  began  to 
move. 

What  caused  this  wonderful  thing  that 
happened  to  him — and  to  the  country — on 
these  brief  visits  to  Bonham? 

In  his  words:  "Down  home  they'll  give  It 
to  you  with  the  bark  off."  When  he'd  come 
back  he'd  say  "My  people  think  this  U  the 
right  thing  to  do."  He  was  looking  for  what 
they  thought  was  best  for  our  country.  By 
the  time  he  got  otf  the  train  or  plane  In 
Washington,  he  had  his  decision.  That  Is  the 
wonderful  thing  that  happened  on  tbc«e 
visit  back  home  with  his  folks. 

Renowned  as  a  great  Speaker,  one  key  to 
bis  success  is  that  he  was  a  great  listener. 


celebrating  the  145th  anniversary  ctf 
Greek  independence  from  the  brutal 
domination  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Ancient  Greece  might  well  be  termed 
the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  Western 
concepts  of  representative  government 
and  the  rule  of  law  were  originated  by 
the  ancient  Oreelcs.  It  was  In  classical 
Greece  that  the  great  political  theories 
antagonistic  to  tyraiuiy  which  under- 
glrd  so  much  of  the  political  change  of 
our  own  time  were  first  formulated. 
Apostles  of  freedom  everywhere  still  look 
to  ancient  Greece  for  inspiration  and 
knowledge. 

Modem  Greece  has  fought  communism 
longer  than  any  other  member  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
When  the  Germans  were  forced  out  of 
Greece  In  World  War  n  Communist 
bands  began  moving  in.  But  with  U.S. 
help  the  tide  was  turned  against  the 
Communists,  and  Greece  has  become  a 
bulwark  of  the  NATO  alliance. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  join  with 
all  of  our  Americans  of  Hellenic  descent 
and  Indeec^all  citizens  of  the  free  world 
In  celebratuig  the  145th  anniversary  of 
Greek  Independence. 


Greek  Indepeadence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PXITNSTLVAinA 

IN  THK  SBNATB  OF  THX  UNITED  STATES 

Tueaday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  this 
month  Americans  of  Greek  origin  and 
Greek  people  throughout  the  world  are 


Doa't  Muzzle  the  Watchdog 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  General 
Accounting  OfRce  has  been  an  effective 
arm  of  Congress  for  over  40  years. 

Frequently  this  agency  Is  referred  to  as 
the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury".  With- 
out question,  the  GAO  has  perhaps  made 
mistakes,  but  by  and  large,  this  agency 
has  served  the  Congress  well.  Efforts  are 
being  made  to  "disarm"  this  Federal 
agency  and.  therefore,  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  yesterday,  March  28,  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  Members. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Savx  thx  OAO 

For  45  years  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(headed  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States)  has  been  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  taxpayers  ever  had. 

This  office  Is  responsible  only  to  Congress. 
It  has  broad  power  to  investigate  and  audit 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has 
issued  thousands  of  reports  and  saved  or  re- 
covered nxany  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars. 
Its  very  presence  is  a  guard  against  waste. 

Now  suddenly  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  Is  out  to  cripple 
GAG'S  usefulness  to  the  taxpayers. 

This  committee  already  has  pressured  the 
former  Acting  Comptroller  Into  agreeing  to 
restrictions  In  bis  reports  of  overspending, 
especially  In  the  Defense  Department.  It 
accompUshed  this  before  the  new  Comptrol- 
ler General,  BOmer  B.  Staats,  could  take  of- 
fice. 

The  committee  objects  to  "critical  words 
or  phases"  In  GAO  reports,  to  identifying 
contractors,  to  making  public  its  reports  be- 
fore Government  officials  or  contractors  have 
seen  them,  to  making  so  many  reports. 

In  short,  the  conunlttee  has  Imckled  to 
complaints  of  the  very  people  Congress  cre- 


ated the  OAO  to  Investigate.  It  proposes  to 
put  shackles  on  the  GAO. 

Fortunately,  not  every  Congressman  agrees 
to  this  brazen  program  which  wo\ild  dimin- 
ish GAO's  effectiveness  and  cover  up  infor- 
mation the  public  has  a  right  to  know. 

Republican  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  filed  bristling  dissents 
and  Senator  John  J.  Whxiams,  at  Delaware, 
a  one-man  Investigating  agency  himself,  is 
up  in  arms. 

In  its  report,  the  House  Committee  begins 
by  calling  the  OAO  the  "watchdog  for  Con- 
gress." agrees  it  is  an  "indispensable"  source 
of  information  for  Congress,  says  it  has  done 
an  "outstanding"  Job,  and  so  on.  But  the 
net  of  the  report  is  to  quiet  the  bark  of  the 
"watchdog."  reduce  its  "Indispensable"  role 
and  hamper  Its  ability  to  do  an  "outstand- 
ing" Job. 

We  hope  the  outcry  trotn  other  Members 
of  Congress — and  from  the  taxpayers — will 
rattle  the  Capitol  dome,  and  force  the  House 
Government  Operations  Conunlttee  into  red- 
faced,  hightailed  retreat. 


Proposed  Constitntional  Amendment  to 
Restore  Prayer,  on  a  Volontary  Basis, 
to  the  Pablic  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  llUnois 
(Mr.  Dirksen],  has  introduced  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  including  myself,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  restore  prayer, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  the  public 
schools.  When  he  announced  his  inten- 
tions of  doing  so,  previous  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment,  there  was  an 
immediate  and  overwhelnilng  favorable 
public  response.  His  efTorts  are  wel- 
comed by  those  across  the  country  who 
share  the  opinion  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  rulings  In  this  field  infringe  upon 
the  guaranty  of  religious  freedom  con- 
tained in  the  first  amendment  and  who 
are  concerned  about  the  moral  atmos- 
phere in  our  country. 

As  one  evidence  of  the  public  response, 
the  Greenville,  S.C,  News  for  Sunday, 
March  27,  1966,  contains  an  editorial 
entitled  "Greatest  Good  of  Greatest 
Numbefl-."  This  editorial  endorses  the 
efforts  of  Senator  Dirksen  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Concressionai. 
Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OSEATEST  Good  of  Greatest  Number 

Senator  Bvkrxtt  Dirksen,  of  Illinois,  has 
started  that  all-out  fight  he  promised  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  editor  to  restore  prayer, 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  to  the  public  schools. 

As  he  said  then.  It  is  ridiculous  for  the 
House  and  Senate  to  start  each  legislative 
day  with  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his 
guidance  and  protection  and  to  forbid  chU- 
dren  to  pray  in  the  same  manner  In  school. 

He  has  Introduced  legislation  in  the  Sen- 
ate which  would  nullify  the  Supreme  Court 
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decision  by  means  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. It  really  amounts  to  a  reasonable 
compromise  between  the  forbidden,  State- 
prescribed  prayers  and  the  right  of  the  non- 
believing  minority  not  to  be  subjected  to 
what  was  to  them  objectionable. 

If  his  amendment  prevails  in  Congress  and 
Is  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  de- 
votlonals  and  prayer  in  the  public  schools 
will  be  a  matter  of  community  and  individ- 
ual choice. 

And  why  not,  if  that's  the  way  the  major- 
ity wante  it?  The  far-reaching  and  cele- 
brated case  was  brought  by  a  family  of 
atheists  who  have  been  pretty  well  dis- 
credited by  now. 

The  Supreme  Court  protected  the  righU 
of  atheists  to  be  free  from  public  prayer  by 
denying  the  right  of  the  majority  to  engage 
in  public  prayer. 

In  most  Instances,  the  prayers  were  accept- 
able to  any  religious  sect,  to  any  person  be- 
lieving in  God,  be  he  Roman  Catholic,  Prot- 
estant, Jew,  or  almost  anyone  other  than  an 
atheist. 

And  how  many  genuine  atheists  are  there? 
And  how  many  of  these  In  good  conscience 
really  want  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
religion  by  the  believers? 

Sometimes  we  think  the  atheists  and  the 
agnostics  are.  secretly,  a  bit  envious  of  those 
who  can  accept  on  faith  wha;  the  atheist  or 
agnostic  claims  to  reject  on  intellectual 
grounds.  We  often  detect  a  hint  of  bitter 
plalntiveness.  something  almost  pitiable  In 
their  protestations. 

In  both  the  legal  and  moral  sense.  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  and  those  who  stand  with  him 
are  doing  nothing  more  nor  less  than  seeldng 
to  grant  to  the  majority  the  same  kind  of 
right  that  the  Supreme  Court  by  its  decree 
granted  to  the  minority. 

The  "rights  of  man"  that  the  radical  and 
violent  revolutionaries  proclaim,  wherein  the 
Individual  is  supreme  and  absolute,  is  a  de- 
tached and  unattainable  Ideal.  Efforts  to 
attain  it,  with  the  French  Revolution  which 
followed  our  own  and  went  on  to  excesses  as 
a  classic  example,  lead  to  anarchy  and  chaos 
in  which  no  man  is  truly  free. 

To  be  free,  a  society  must  discipline  Itself 
for  the  same  reasons  that  the  undisciplined 
individual  is  not  triUy  free.  This  requires 
not  conformity,  but  reasonable  compromise 
to  adjust  the  rights  of  the  individual  to  ac- 
commodate the  collective  rights  of  society. 
Senator  Dirksen's  amendment  is  reason- 
able and  Justifiable  of  itself.  The  principal 
on  which  it  is  based  is  even  more  far  reach- 
ing and  important. 

It  is  the  essence  of  democracy  in  that  it. 
In  fact  if  not  entirely  in  the  narrowest  legal 
sense,  seeks  to  establish  equality  In  the 
broadest  possible  terms. 
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City  May  Employ  "Eye  in  the  Sky" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
markable ingenious  new  police  technique 
Is  under  study  by  the  city  of  Lakewood, 
Calif.  It  Is  the  use  of  helicopters  in 
place  of  radio  cars  for  routine  police  pa- 
trol of  the  community. 

This  is  the  same  city  which.  In  1954, 
pioneered  what  has  become  known  as 
the  Lakewood  plan.  Under  this  plan, 
rather  than  a  city  setting  up  Its  own  po- 
lice department,  fire  department,  and 


many  other  service  functions  together 
with  all  the  expense  and  administrative 
overhead  Involved,  it  simply  contracts  for 
them  with  another  governmental  body. 
In  Lakewood's  case,  these  contracts  are 
with  the  county  of  Los  Angeles.  A  total 
of  26  communities  in  Los  Angeles  Coimty 
now  follow  the  Lakewood  plan. 

The  new  police  technique  under  con- 
sideration also  will  be  handled  under 
contract  with  Los  Angeles  Covmty,  spe- 
cifically with  the  sheriff's  department, 
and  is  described  in  the  following  item 
which  appeared  in  the  March-April  is- 
sue of  Lakewood's  Newsletter  circulated 
for  the  information  of  its  citizens : 

CiTT  Mat  Employ  "Eye  in  the  Sky" 

"This  City  Patrolled  by  Aircraft"  may  soon 
become  a  familiar  sign  for  persons  entering 
the  Lakewood  city  limits.  In  a  presentation 
made  to  the  Oflice  of  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance in  Washington,  D.C.,  Mayor  Robert 
W.  Baker.  Vice  Mayor  George  Nye,  Jr.,  and 
Sheriff  Peter  Pltchess  requested  $184,620  in 
Federal  funds  to  test  a  xevolutlonary  con- 
cept In  law  enforcement  patrol.  The  new 
program  utilizes  helicopters  in  place  of  radio 
cars  for  routine  patrol,  and  would  provide 
a  fast,  new  striking  force  for  crime  patrol  in 
Lakewood. 

A  Joint  effort  of  the  city  of  Lakewood, 
sheriff's  department  and  the  Aircraft  Divi- 
sion of  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  the  program  would 
keep  a  helicopter,  pUoted  by  Sheriff's  per- 
sonnel, flying  over  the  city  24  hours  per  day, 
365  days  per  year.  In^  addition  to  the  air- 
borne helicopter,  two  additional  helicopters 
will  be  available  on  a  standby  basis.  Ad- 
vanced design  techniques  now  make  the  use 
of  helicopters  feasible  for  aerial  patrol  and 
will  greatly  improve  emergency  response 
capabilities. 

If  this  unique  law  enforcement  proposal 
is  adopted,  the  total  coet  of  the  1-year 
experiment  will  be  approximately  $340,611. 
The  city  of  Lakewood  will  contribute  $7,500 
of  this  amount  for  various  marldngs  to  as- 
sist the  aircraft:  and  the  sheriff's  department 
will  provide  the  personnel  for  the  project 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $73,000. 

Helicopters  wlU  be  furnished  by  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co.,  at  an  estimated  expense  of 
$74,880.  The  balance  of  $184,620  represents 
the  Federal  grant  which  has  been  requested. 

After  extensive  experimentation  and  cost 
analysis,  tests  will  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine how  standards  of  service  might  be  af- 
fected If  the  number  of  radio  cars  augment- 
ing the  air  patrol  were  reduced. 

The  elimination  of  one  patrol  unit  would 
offset  a  major  portion  of  the  helicopter  cost 
and  greatly  Increase  effective  coverage. 


Real  Economic  Wealth  Is  Not  Easily 
Achieved 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L.  SIMPSON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  29, 1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
appeared  in  the  March  3,  1966,  edition 
of  the  Casper,  Wyo.,  Star-Tribune,  an 
article  by  William  D,  Pardridge,  whose 
woiks  have  app>eared  In  newspapers  of 
several  States. 

Mr.  Pardridge  Is  a  writer  of  economics. 
He  has  undertaken  the  ambitious  proj- 
ect of  writing  at  least  one  article  for 


the  press  of  each  of  the  50  States.  His 
long-range  plan  is  to  have  these  articles 
published  in  book  form  as  a  graphic  re- 
minder of  what  economic  inequities — 
the  name  of  his  series  of  articles — are 
all  about. 

In  his  Wyoming  article.  Mr.  Pard- 
ridge opijies: 

Whoever  says  the  United  States  today  is  rich 
enough  to  be  a  perpetual  Santa  Claus  at 
home  and  at  the  same  time  be  sheriff  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  is  either  a  dilettante  a 
dreamer,  or  a  plain  fool. 

With  that  comment  I  can  hardly  dis- 
agree nor  can  I  disagree  with  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Pardridge's  comments  on 
economics  as  they  were  carried  In  the 
Casper.  Wyo..  Tribune. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  the  article 
to  which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Real  Economic  Wealth  Is  Not  Easily 
Achieved 

(EnrroR's  Note. — The  author  of  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  a  former  editor  of  a  Washington 
magazine.  Air  Affairs.  He  is  a  Chicago  Uni- 
versity graduate  student  working  on  a"Ph.  D. 
It  Is  one  of  60  articles  Pardridge  has  written 
which  will  be  published  In  book  form  after 
Inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

(The  article  published  here  today  Is  car- 
ried as  an  Interesting  approach  to  govern- 
mental financial  problems.  The  economic 
theories  presented  do  not  necessarily  and  in 
their  entirety  have  the  endorsement  of  this 
newspaper.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardridge) 

Money  is  the  root  of  all  economic  evil. 
Believe  It. 

It  can  easUy  be  legislated  Into  existence. 
But  real  economic  wealth,  which  all  money 

represents,  must  be  earned  the  hard  way 

by  working. 

Yet  people,  especially  politicians,  think  it  Is 
OK  to  appropriate  a  hundred  mUlion  here 
and  a  bilUon  dollars  there  to  pay  for  a  worthy 
project.    Just  like  that. 

Money  Is  simply  a  highly  efficient,  measur- 
able system  to  distribute  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices we  produce  with  our  factories  and  our 
hands  and  minds. 

Things  would  be  far  different  In  our  econ- 
omy If  people,  especially  grassroots  folk,  were 
to  think  In  terms  of  governments  appropri- 
ating not  so  many  paper  dollars  but  appro- 
priating so  much  of  our  goods  and  services 
to  pay  for  that  worthy  project. 

Instead  of  Congress  passing  a  law  authoris- 
ing the  President  to  spend  $60  billion  for 
Vietnam,  the  moon  race,  and  general  defense, 
have  Congress  enact  a  law  appropriating  9 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product — or 
standard  of  living— for  the  military  chiefs. 

That  woiUdn't  sit  so  well  back  home— par- 
ticularly where  the  retail  sales  tax  already 
takes  3,  4.  and  5  percent  of  a  worker's  take- 
home  pay. 

Sure  the  worker  spends  all  his  wages — for 
prices  had  to  rise  to  make  the  total  amount 
of  goods  and  services  produced  equal  the 
total  amoimt  of  money  put  on  the  cotmter 
to  buy  those  very  goods  and  services. 

If  more  and  more  people  are  producing 
services — both  needed  and  not  needed — and 
fewer  and  fewer  people  are  producing  goods, 
as  is  now  the  case,  then  goods  prices  must 
must  rise  bcause  there  Is  more  money  aroimd 
to  buy  a  smaller  total  amount  of  goods  pro- 
duced. 

Increased  Industrial  productivity  merely 
slows  down  the  process  of  Imbalance  between 
goods  produced  and  the  artificially  expanded 
consumer  money  and  credit  avaUable  to  buy 
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tboM  goods.  It  does  not  necess&rUy  mak« 
tbe  two  equal. 

Uneconomic  price  rtaes  caused  this  way 
bring  on  general  Inflation  because  there  Is 
constantly  more  money  and  consumer 
credit — available  almost  (or  the  asking — to 
buy  a  diminishing  amoxmt  of  goods. 

Per  capita  goods  go  down,  and  per  capita 
money  Income  goes  up.  In  such  a  situation — 
and  we're  In  It  today — prices  have  got  to  rts*. 

No  amount  of  big  Govemment  mumbo 
Jumbo  can  prevent  this  upward  snowballing 
of  more  money  buying  fewer  goods. 

But  big  Government  regimentation  can 
'  rder  a  freezing  of  wages  and  prices.  Down 
this  road  Ilea  the  political  ruin  not  of  the 
bosses  but  of  the  people. 

And  the  sleepy  cohesive  big  business  com- 
munity also  will  have  had  It.    That's  for  sure. 

Important  know-lt-alls  every  day  say, 
"We're  rich  enough  to  have  both  the  welfare 
state  at  home  and  enough  guns  and  men 
overseas  to  fight  all  of  Asia." 

In  dollars  and  deficits  we  are  easily  led  to 
believe  this.  But  In  terms  of  economic 
wealth — actual  goods  and  services — we  can 
today  afford  neither. 

When  the  bloated  ONP  Is  reduced  to  real 
per  capita  Income — which  slippery  econo- 
mists won't  do  outside  their  own  s^QOke-filled 
rooms — then  It  becomes  obvious  that  the 
American  economy  Is  suffering  from  severe 
malnutrition. 

Whoever  says  the  United  States  today  la 
rich  enough  to  be  a  perpetual  Santa  Claus  at 
borne  and  at  the  same  time  be  sheriff  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Is  either  a  dilettante,  a 
dreamer,  or  a  plain  fool. 

Mister,  which  one  are  you? 


The  Population  Explosion 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBaTlESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
dae  presentation  of  the  world  population 
and  food  problem  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  In  its  Public  Af- 
fairs Bulletin  of  February  18.  1966.  The 
study  discusses  the  many  factors  Involved 
in  world  population  growth  and  what  it 
portends  for  the  future.  As  the  article 
points  out.  It  Is  a  mathematical  certainty 
that  a  catastrophe  will  happen  if  imme-. 
diate  and  effective  action  Is  not  taken. 
We  as  a  nation  must  fact  the  challenge 
and  join  with  other  nations  in  seeking  a 
solution. 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution,  along 
■with  other  Members  of  the  House,  pro- 
posing that  a  World  Pood  Study  and  Co^' 
ordlnatlng  Commission  be  established  to 
coordinate  present  U.S.  efforts  toward 
meeting  the  world  food  and  agricultural 
needs  and  to  evaluate  the  future  role  of 
the  United  States  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lem. One  of  the  major  concerns  is  the 
coordination  of  our  efforts  with  those  of 
other  nations,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  will  give  con- 
sideration to  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  ^btnk  article 
follows: 

Trx  Population  Extlosion 

By  the  time  you  finish  reading  this  bulle- 
tin. 1,000  bablM  will  have  been  born  into 
the  world.  In  the  same  period,  less  than  ball 
tbat  many  people  will  die. 


Every  34  hours  world  population  Is  in- 
creasing by  about  170,000,  each  year  by  near- 
ly 85  million.  Every  3  years.  In  other  words, 
world  population  Is  growing  by  tbe  equiva- 
lent of  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States. 

This  Is  the  population  explosion — the 
greatest  storm  ever  to  sweep  over  the  human 
race. 

It  Is  a  rush  toward  potential  disaster 
because  population  growth  Is  outrunning 
food  production.  The  chairman  of  the  Free- 
dom Prom  Hunger  Foundation  said  recent- 
ly: "The  catastrophe  Is  not  something  that 
may  happen;  on  the  contrary  It  Is  a  mathe- 
matical cerUlnly  that  It  will  happen  (unless 
action)  Is  Immediately  forthcoming."  Says 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times: 
"Never  In  history  has  so  obvloxis  and  slgnl- 
cant  a  fact  been  so  widely  evaded." 

It  took  man  all  of  recorded  time  until 
the  1840's  to  reach  a  world  population  of 
1  billion.  It  took  less  than  a  century  to 
add  the  second  billion.  30  years  to  add  the 
third.  At  the  present  growth  rate,  another 
3.5  billion  people  will  be  added  In  the  re- 
maining 34  years  of  this  century,  bringing 
the  total  to  about  7  billion.  World  popula- 
tion. In  short,  will  double  by  the  year  2000 
and  win  double  every  35  years  thereafter  If 
the  current  growth  rate  remains  constant. 
But  the  rate  Is  Increasing. 

THX  PAKAOOX  OP  PBOCSXSS 

What  accounts  for  this  sudden  population 
explosion?  There  Is  tragic  Irony  In  the  an- 
swer. The  population  exploelon,  which 
threatens  every  aspect  of  life  as  we  know  It. 
and  perhaps  our  survival  Itself,  la  the  result 
of  progress. 

Throughout  most  of  man's  precarious 
existence,  the  number  of  births  did  not  slg- 
nlfleantly  exceed  the  number  of  deaths.  But, 
especially  In  the  last  few  decades,  the  balance 
between  births  and  deaths  has  been  dras- 
tically altered  by  a  drop  In  the  death  rate. 
The  poptilatlon  eqiilUbrium  has  been  shat- 
tered. 

Three  factors,  more  or  lea*  In  historical 
sequence,  contributed  to  the  drop  In  death 
rates. 

1.  Higher  living  standards  through  tech- 
nological advances  and  Increased  productiv- 
ity. This  was  accompanied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  relatively  powerful  and  stable  cen- 
tral governments  that  made  for  longer  per- 
iods of  peace. 

2.  Progress  In  sanitation,  personal  hygiene, 
and  the  purification  of  food  and  water,  re- 
sulting in  the  virtual  elimination  of  a  num- 
ber of  paraslUc,  infectkws,  and  contagious 
diseases. 

3.  Recent  great  strides  by  medicine  and 
science  in  the  development  of  antibiotics, 
vaccines,  disinfectants,  and  insecticides. 

Initially  these  developments  had  their 
•  greatest  Impact  in  the  more  advanced  coun- 
tries. But  population  growth  did  not  reach 
truly  explosive  proportions  until  recent 
years  when  the  advances  of  medicine  and 
science  were  made  available  In  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  America. 

While  death  rates  were  plummeting,  the 
birth  rate  In  these  areas  has  remained  con- 
stant at  about  40  per  1.000  persons  (com- 
pared with  between  17  and  23  per  1,000  In 
the  more  economically  advanced  areas). 
Thus  by  the  year  2(XK),  India  may  have  1 
billion  people;  China  perhaps  l.S  billion; 
Latin  America  more  than  600  million. 

THK   PBUL    IN    THS    TEAKS    ARXAO 

Even  In  the  United  States,  the  most  ad- 
vanced country  on  earth,  the  prospect  of  300 
million  people  by  the  year  3000—100  million 
more  than  now — threatens  serious  strains  on 
housing,  transportation  and  other  facilitlM. 
and  on  educational,  medical  and  recreational 
resources. 

How  much  greater  Is  the  problem  for 
countries  with  a  fraction  of  our  wealth  and 
productive  capacity,  with  far  greater  popu- 


lation density  already,  and  with  populations 
g^rowlng  at  perhaps  double  the  rate  of  our 
own? 

Economic  growth  rates  In  such  countries, 
often  superficially  Impressive,  are  meaning- 
less when  measured  against  population  In- 
creases. In  some  countries  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, currently  the  area  of  most  rapid  popu- 
lation expansion,  economic  growth  turns  out 
actually  to  be  a  decline  In  per  capita  terms. 
IndL-i  has  managed  to  expand  Its  gross  na- 
tional product,  but  with  Its  population  In- 
creasing by  10  million  annually,  tbe  process 
may  soon  go  into  reverse. 

With  world  population  Increasing  about  2 
percent  annually,  world  food  productTon  Is 
increasing  only  1  percent.  While  life  ex- 
pectancy is  increasing,  nutrition  levels  In 
many  areas  are  actually  declining.  The  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  recently 
estimated  that  3  billion  people  (two- thirds 
of  the  world's  population)  now  live  in  areas 
of  nutritional  deficiency  and  that  half  of 
these  people  "suffer  daily  or  recurrent  crip- 
pling hunger." 

The  problem,  minimally.  Is  to  redress  the 
current  Imbalance  in  world  population 
growth  and  food  production  rates.  Short  of 
deliberately  permitting  the  death  rate  to  go 
up  agaln^hardly  a  •solution"  that  would 
recommend  Itself  to  any  civilized  person^ 
there  are  only  two  possible  approaches: 

1.  A  marked  decrease  in  the  birth  rate. 

2.  A  nuijor  Increase  In  food  production. 

POPtJLATlON     COI^TKOL 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  population  con- 
trol without  acknowledging  that  the  Issue  Is 
controversial.  The  Roman  Catholic,  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  Mormon  churches,  and  some 
Orthodox  Jewish  and  fundamentalist  Pro- 
testant leaders  have  all  expressed  reserva- 
tions or  outright  opposition  to  certain  forms 
of  birth  control.  Other  groups  In  many 
lands  and  cultures  have  proscriptions  and 
taboos — moral,  religious,  tribal — on  the  sub- 
ject. Yet  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
most  of  them  do  not  exclude  any  and  all  at- 
tempts to  limit  family  size. 

The  late  Pope  Pius  XII  said,  "We  afflmi  the 
legitimacy  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
limits — In  truth  very  wide — of  a  regulation 
of  offspring  which  •  •  •  Is  compatible  with 
the  law  of  God.  One  may  even  hope  that 
science  will  succeed  in  providing  this  licit 
method  with  a  sufficiently  secure  basis." 
The  church  accepts  the  "rhythm"  method  In 
marital  relations  that  takes  advantage  of 
naturally  recurring  sterile  periods.  During 
the  recent  ecumenical  council.  Pope  Paul  VI 
charged  a  special  commission  to  make  a 
study,  "as  wide  and  profound  as  possible," 
of  the  "extremely  grave"  world  population 
problem. 

Moreover,  religious  and  moral  scruples  are 
only  one  of  the  factors — and  by  no  means  the 
main  one — that  complicate  the  problem  of 
population  control.  More  Important  Is  the 
low  level  of  education,  or  complete  Illiteracy, 
and  the  abysmal  living  standards  in  areas 
where  the  population  problem  Is  most  acute. 

Among  the  many  ironies  of  the  population 
problem  Is  that  birth  rates  tend  to  drop  as 
the  level  of  education  and  standard  of  living 
rise.  The  greater  value  and  possibilities  of 
life  seem  to  strengthen  the  motivation  for 
limiting  offspring. 

In  the  underdeveloped  nations,  such  moti- 
vation Is  weak  or  nonexistent  among  much 
of  the  population.  One  specific  problem,  for 
example.  Is  that  the  peoples  In  those  areas 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  bringing  large 
numbers  of  children  Into  the  world  because 
the  high  death  rate  meant  only  one  or  two 
might  survive  to  contribute  to  the  family 
welfare.  Many  cling  to  the  same  belief  to- 
day. They  recognize  neither  the  fact  of  the 
sharp  decline  in  death  rate  nor  its  conse- 
quences: namely,  that  additional  children, 
far  from  representing  ecorunnlc  security,  may 
well  guarantee  destitution. 
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But ,  even  where  the  desire  to  Umlt  family 
size  presumably  exists,  and  birth  control  In- 
formation and  devices  have  been  made  avail- 
able, results  often  have  been  discouraging. 
There  is  usually  too  lltUe  understanding  of 
the  reproductive  process,  and  living  condi- 
tions are  too  primitive,  for  consistent  and 
effective  adoption  of  the  prescribed  measiu-es. 
Nevertheless,  many  persons  are  convinced 
that  birth  control  programs — Including  in- 
tensive research  into  possible  new  and 
simpler  methods  that  do  not  require  repeti- 
tive procedures — offer  the  only  real  hope  of 
averting  a  world  population  catastrophe. 
The  attitude  of  the  VS.  Govemment,  In  fact, 
has  tmdergone  a  change  on  this  question! 
Former  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  said 
recently: 

"There  is  no  real  progress  or  security  to  a 
nation  which,  with  outside  help,  raises  its 
productive  capacity  by  2  percent  a  year  while 
the  population  rises  3  percent.  When  I  was 
President.  I  opposed  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  provide  birth  control  Information  to  coun- 
tries we  were  aiding.  •  •  •  1  still  believe  we 
should  not  make  birth  control  p:-ograms  a 
condition  of  our  foreign  aid  but  we  should 
tell  receiving  nations  how  population  growth 
threatens  them  and  what  can  be  done  about 
It." 

A  similar  view  apparently  led  President 
Johnson  to  ask  the  United  NaUons  last  sum- 
mer to  "act  on  the  fact  that  less  than  $5  in- 
vested in  population  control  Is  worth  $100 
Invested  In  economic  growtb."  and  to  call  in 
his  last  two  state  of  the  Union  messages  for 
cooperation  with  nations  seeldng  to  check 
population  growth. 

In  a  special  message  last  week,  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Congress  to  authorize  a  food-for- 
freedom  program  and  to  finance  it  with  a 
M.3  billion  appropriation  in  each  of  the  next 
6  fiscal  years.  Under  the  program,  food 
aid  to  needy  nations  would  be  stepped  up  and 
U.S.  farm  production  Increased  to  wage  "a 
worldwide  war  on  hunger." 

Theoretically  there  are  enough  known  and 
exploitable  food  resources  on  earth  today  to 
provide  adequate  diets  for  the  $7  billion  or  so 
persons  forecast  for  the  year  2000.  Improved 
agricultural  techniques.  Intensive  use  of 
fertilizers,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery 
In  areas  where  agricultural  practices  are  still 
primitive  could  greatly  increase  the  yield  of 
acreage  already  under  cultivation.  While  the 
amount  of  potentially  arable  land  has  been 
constantly  diminishing,  there  are  still 
stretches  of  Jungle,  forest  and  even  desert 
throughout  the  world  that  could  be  brought 
under  culUvaUon. 

rOOO    StTPPLT    PBOSPECTS 

Moreover,  there  are  untapped  food  re- 
sources In  the  sea.  RecenUy  for  example. 
US.  Government  scientists  disclosed  that 
they  had  developed  a  palatable  and  nutritious 
"flsh  flour"  from  parts  and  species  of  fish 
heretofore  regarded  as  inedible.  Studies  In- 
dicate that  If  only  the  unharvested  flsh  In 
tr.S.  coastal  waters  were  transformed  Into 
flour  It  would  provide  the  normal  protein 
requirements  for  1  billion  persons  for  300 
days  at  a  base  production  cost  of  half  a  cent 
a  person  a  day. 

But  potential  Is  one  thing,  realization 
another.  Effective  exploltaUon  of  the 
world's  food  resources  to  meet  the  needs  in 
the  years  ahead  will  require  huge  Invest- 
menu  of  capital.  Capital  is  produced  only 
by  economies  in  which  savings  and  surplus 
are  possible.  In  much  of  the  world,  as  we 
have  seen,  population  growth  Is  undermin- 
ing econonUc  progress  to  the  point  where 
little  or  no  disposable  capiUI  is  available. 

The  conclusion  is  plain.  There  wlU  have 
to  be  large  Infusions  of  capital  in  the  under- 
developed areas  from  the  developed  nations. 
Whether  In  the  form  of  private  Investment, 
government  funds,  or  a  combination  of 
both,  the  Infusion  wlU  be  essential  to  prime 
the  pump — In  this  case  a  "pump"  on  which 
minions  of  lives  Uterally  depend. 
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Tlie  challenge  Is  not  simply  a  humani- 
tarian one.  Long  before  the  current  Im- 
balance between  population  growth  and  food 
supply  reaches  the  point  of  mass  starvation, 
socliU  upheaval  and  cataclysm  on  a  scale 
hitherto  unlmaglned  are  inevitable.  The 
population  explosion  packs  far  more  poten- 
tially destructive  power  than  anything  the 
nuclear  physicists  are  ever  likely  to  devise. 

Tlie  reward  for  meeting  the  test  may  be 
new  vlstes  for  mankind.  In  the  words  of  the 
late  .\dlal  E.  Stevenson : 

"Perhaps  the  necessity  of  confronting  the 
population  dilemma  will  flnally  usher  In  the 
brotherhcod  of  man." 


National  Future  Homemakers  of 
America  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  It 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  with  over 
600,000  members  of  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America  in  celebrating  Na- 
tional FHA  Week.  March  27  through 
April  2. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  age  of  youth,  and  it 
Is  comforting  to  know  that  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  is  leading  young 
women  in  wholesome,  constructive  pur- 
suits which  allows  them  the  opportunity 
of  seriously  preparing  themselves  for  re- 
sponsible adult  citizenship. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  fact  sheet  concerning  Na- 
tional Future  Homemakers  of  America 
Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact  sheet 
was  ordered  to  bt  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PuTtJMt  Homemakers  op  America 

National  FHA  Week.  March  27  through 
April  2.  will  be  observed  by  mdre  than  600.- 
000  high  school  youth  across  the  Nation 
who  are  members  of  the  Future  Hc«nemak- 
ers  of  Aiaerlca. 

In  this  age  of  constant  change  and  chal- 
lenge, in  this  era  of  too  mfich  disregard  for 
tradition  and  precedent.  In  this  environ- 
ment of  population  explosion  and  Increased 
pressures,  the  need  for  new  patterns  in 
home  life  Is  widely  accepted. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  In 
11.000  chapters  in  secondary  schools  scat- 
tered around  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  In  American  Army 
post  schools,  are  serious  minded,  commu- 
nity spirited,  fun  loving  youngsters  who  are 
concerned  about  the  responslblitles  of  the 
future  and  are  conscientiously  doing  some- 
thing about  It.  These  are  the  future  moth- 
ers, wives,  teachers.  Jobholders,  voters'  and 
opinion  molders  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

The  success  stories  of  former  future 
homemakers  who  are  now  adult  community 
leaders  of  this  coimtry  attest  to  the  strong 
Impact  the  FHA  experiences  have  had  on 
the  development  of  their  own  families,  their 
effectiveness  as  homemakers,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility as  good  citizens. 

This  national  youth  organization  of  home 
economics  students  In  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  provides  opportu^nltles  for  de- 
veloping Individual  and  group  InltlaUve  In 
planning  and  carrying  out  activities  related 
to  today's  complicated  science  of  homemak- 


Ing.  As  part  of  a  large  national  organiza- 
tion of  teenagers  concerned  with  good  home 
and  family  life  each  girt  grovrs  through  new 
experiences,  new  views,  and  new  friends 

National  FHA  Week  this  year  will  flnd 
the  11,000  local  chapters  spotlighting  activi- 
ties and  projects  concerned  with  a  4-year 
national  program  of  work.  This  program 
of  work  which  guides  them  Is  an  ambitious 
one.  Its  objectives  are  to  help  each  member 
recognize  her  abilities,  strive  for  their  full 
development,  and  participate  actively  in 
family,  community,  and  world  Improvement 
projects. 

To  further  these  objectives  the  elected 
youth  officers  of  FHA  developed  nine  projects 
which  stress  individual  development;  em- 
phasize mental  and  physical  health;  en- 
courage serious  consideration  In  choosing 
and  training  for  useful  careers;  develop  codes 
of  ethics,  morals,  and  maimers;  lurther  un- 
derstanding of  people  of  all  heritages,  cus- 
toms and  beliefs;  promote  appreciaUon  of 
all  family  members  and  their  abilities  and 
problems;  teach  selective  spending;  Inculcate 
citizenship  responsibilities;  and  encourage 
using  leisure  time  for  activities  beneflcal  to 
the  individual  and  society. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  was 
founded  In  1945  as  an  incorporated,  non- 
profit organization,  supported  by  member- 
ship dues.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  various 
State  and  local  clubs  of  high  school  home 
economics  students  which  were  known  by 
different  names  and  had  no  unified  program. 
By  the  end  of  that  first  year  the  national 
organization  had  a  membership  of  Just  under 
100.000  In  some  2,500  chapters.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  membership  had  almost 
doubled,  and  now  as  the  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  begin  their  21st  year  they  count 
well  over  600.000  members  In  more  than 
11,000  chapters. 

Twelve  national  you  officers,  elected  yearly 
by  the  FHA  members,  direct  the  national 
program  of  wrok  and  plan  and  preside  over 
the  annual  national  meetings.  Home  eco- 
nomics teachers  in  the  high  schools  serve  as 
local  chapter  advisers.  Members  of  the  State 
supervisory  staff  for  hc«ne  economics  educa- 
tion   serve    as    State    FHA   advisers. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  ts 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. National  headquarters  are  located  in 
the  Office  of  Education. 


Statement  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  GJeason  on 
Behalf  of  the  Shoe  Manafacturing  In- 
dustry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP  Massac  HT7SFTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29. 1966 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  an  excellent 
statement  in  part  of  Mr.  Prands  H. 
Gleason,  president,  J.  P.  McElwain  Co.. 
Nashua.  N.H.,  before  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  concerning  the  acute 
shortage  of  hides  In  this  country.  I  think 
It  is  clear  to  anyone  reading  this  testi- 
mony that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
took  appropriate  action  in  limiting  ex- 
ports of  hides  to  assure  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  such  a  scarce  commodity  for  the 
domestic  shoe  manufacturing  Industry 
and  to  stabilize  an  Inflationary  situation. 
Failure  to  have  done  this  would  have 
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mirely  cost  the  American  consumer  added 
dollars  In  the  purchase  of  shoes. 
Statxmknt  or  Francis  H.  Gi.£ason  on  Behalf 

or  THX  SHOB  MANtTTACTtJlUNG  INDUSTVT  BK- 
rCHW    THX    HOXTBK    ACRICTTLTUXB    CoMMITm, 

STTBCOMMirrxK   ON   Ljvxstock,   Mabch    21, 

19«6 

My  mane  Is  Francis  H.  Gleason.  I  am  pres- 
ident of  the  J.  F.  UcElwaln  Co.,  Nashua.  N^., 
and  the  Blue  Ridge  Shoe  Co.,  Wllkesboro, 
N.C. — manufactvirlng  divisions  of  the  Mel- 
ville Shoe  Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y..  which  oper- 
ate 1.275  retail  outlets  as  Thorn  McAn,  Miles 
&  Iiteldisco.  I  am  appearing  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Affairs  Committee  of  the  National 
Footwear  Manufacturers  Association.  Inc., 
and  the  New  England  Shoe  &  Leather  Asso- 
ciation. This  committee  represents  over  80 
percent  of  the  leather  and  leather  type  foot- 
wear manufactured  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  asked  to  appear  befcnre  this  subcommit- 
tee In  suppKMt  of  regulation  No.  929  dated 
March  7,  1966,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Coiiunerce  to  control  the  export  of  cattle 
hides,  calf  and  KlpsUns,  and  bovine  leathers. 

STHUCTUmX   OF  TH«   SHO«   INDUSTBT 

The  leather  shoe  Industry  Is  made  up  of 
over  800  companies  operating  1300  factMles 
In  38  States.  These  factories  are  located  for 
the  most  part  in  small  towns  and  are  the 
primary  source  of  employment  In  many  of 
these  towns.  The  bulk  of  footwear  Is  pro- 
duced In  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania.  New 
Tofk,  Maine.  New  Hampshire.  Missouri.  Ten- 
IHTfi.  Wisconsin.  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New 
Joney.  The  industry  employs  over  200,000 
workflfs,  and  turns  out  products  valued  at 
over  ta^  billion  annually  at  wholesale.  In 
1966  It  produced  630  million  pairs  of  leather 
and  leather-type  footwear.  There  Is  little 
concentration  In  the  Industry.  The  largest 
company  does  around  7  percent  of  the  total 
volume,  and  the  first  four  largest,  around 
23  percent.  Over  800  companies  produce 
the  remaining  77  percent  of  the  leather  foot- 
wear. ' 

Only  about  a  dozen  companies  are  pub- 
licly owned.  The  typical  company  Is  rela- 
tively small.  Is  family  owned,  tuid  of 
moderate  size.  The  typical  factory  employs 
200  workers. 

Entry  In  and  exit  from  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing Industry  is  relatively  easy.  All 
machinery  may  be  rented,  as  well  as  build- 
ings. As  a  result.  20  or  more  companies 
may  start  footwear  manufacturing  each  year 
whUe  20  or  more  suffer  financial  failure. 

BACKCHOUND   AND   REASONS    FOR    Hn>X   PROBLXM 

In  the  middle  of  last  year,  we  became  se- 
riously concerned  at  the  rate  of  hide  expor- 
tation m  the  light  of  what  appeared  to  be 
a  long  struggle  in  Vietnam  and  booming 
domestic  economy.  Everything  pointed  to 
«  shortage  of  hides  and  skins  in  the  year 
ahead.  Exports  were  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  13  "4  miUlon  or  2  milUon  greater 
than  the  record  high  of  1964.  This  Increase 
was  substantially  greater  than  the  gain  ex- 
pected in  domestic  bide  supplies  In  1965. 
Reflecting  this,  hide  prices  In  the  middle  of 
last  year  were  up  a&  much  as  40  to  50  per- 
cent over  1964. 

The  reasons  for  the  tremendous  Increase 
In  exports  In  U.S.  hides  are  well  known  and 
may  be  summarized  very  briefly,  here.  Ar- 
gentina Is  the  second  largest  suppUer  of  hides 
to  wcwld  buyers.  The  United  States  and 
Argentina  together  now  supply  approxi- 
mately 20  milUon  hides  to  a  dozen  or  more 
countries  short  of  this  material.  In  1962-63, 
Argentina  suffered  a  severe  drought  which 
forced  heavy  cattle  slaughter  and  higher  hide 
exports  in  those  years.  This  reduced  cattle 
herds  and  drastically  curtailed  Argentine 
hide  exports  in  1964  and  1966.  In  the  years 
1967  and  1968.  for  example,  Argentine  exports 
averaged  10.6  mlUlon  hides  per  year:  in  1965, 
her  hide  exports  ftil  to  6.8  milUon.  This 
threw  the  bulk  at  world  demand  on  Vbm 


American  market.  Hides  constitute  only  5 
to  7  percent  of  the  value  of  the  animal.  In- 
creases In  hide  supply  depend  on  demand  for 
beef.  It  takes  2  years  to  mature  cattle.  The 
supply  of  hides  is  Increasing  from  Argentina 
but  is  not  expected  to  return  to  normal  for 
at  least  2  years.  Argentina  maintains  export 
controls  on  hides  continuously  as  a  means  of 
regulating  exchange  and  providing  local  tan- 
ners and  manufacturers  with  adequate  sup- 
plies of  hides  and  leather. 

DRAIN  ON   HIDE  StJPPLT 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  how  can 
foreign  buyers  continue  to  pay  higher  and 
higher  prices  for  our  hides.  Countries  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  want  American  dol- 
lars badly.  Work  shoes  made  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  example,  sell  in  the  United  States 
at  lees  than  the  cost  of  materials  here.  These 
foreign-made  shoes  cannot  be  bought  by 
people  In  the  country  of  manufacture,  but 
their  sale  here  produces  needed  dollars  for 
the  Iron  Curtain  bloc.  In  other  words  we 
supply  hides  to  Communist-bloc  countries 
which  return  them  In  the  form  of  low-cost 
footwear. 

The  United  States,  a  major  Industrial  Na- 
tion, Is  an  exporter  of  the  raw  materials  for 
manufacturing  shoes  abroad  which  are  then 
imported  here.  Total  footwear  Imports  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  our  output  In  1966, 
as  against  1.2  percent  in  1955. 

If  exjwrts  were  to  continue  at  the  1965  rate 
of  13  million  net  and  with  a  domestic  de- 
mand of  24  to  25  million  hides,  total  demand 
would  be  37  to  38  mlUlon  hides  against  pros- 
pective supply  of  around  34  million.  ThU 
would  leave  a  shortage  of  3  to  4  million. 
The  rate  of  purchase  for  exports,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  running  for  the  first  2  months 
of  thU  year  well  above  the  1965  rate.  These 
were  the  facts  which  caused  us  to  again  re- 
quest a  mild  temporary  limitation  of  hide 
exports. 

RXSPONSIBLX    EXPORTS    SUOXTU)    BE    MAINTAINED 

We  recognize  that  we  must  always  expKDrt 
hides.  We  did  not  believe  that  a  request 
for  a  modest  iS-percent  reduction  in  the  all- 
time  high  export  figure  woixld  cavise  concern 
or  be  harmful  to  anyone.  In  fact,  many  peo- 
ple in  ouv  industry  regarded  our  request  as 
too  mild.  We  did  not  want  to  uf>set  any 
market.  Our  sole  concern  was  to  prevent  a 
situation  where  with  military  demands  for 
Vietnam  growing  and  the  domestic  economy 
booming  we  would  find  ourselves  so  short 
of  hides  that  we  could  not  properly  take 
care  of  military  and  domestic  needs  without 
serious  restrictions. 

COST  OF  HIDES 

leather  is  the  largest  element  In  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  our  product.  Though  the 
percent  of  cost  attributable  to  leather  varies 
by  type  and  grade  of  shoe,  broadly  speaking 
the  range  Is  in  the  area  of  33  to  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  production.  Changes  In  prices 
In  raw  hides  and  skins  are  almost  Immedi- 
ately reflected  In  the  price  of  leather  as  tan- 
ners sell  largely  on  a  replacement  basis. 

The  rapidly  rising  price  of  hides  In  the 
summer  of  1966  alone  Increased  the  cost  of 
medium-priced  men's  dress  shoes  by  20 
to  30  cents  per  pair  as  compered  to  a  few 
months  earlier.  When  hide  and  skin  prices 
rose  agsdn  in  November  and  increased  at  an 
accelerating  rate  It  was  Impossible  to  keep  up 
with  the  Increasing  cost  of  a  whole  line  of 
shoes  on  a  replacement  basis.  On  February 
16,  upper  leather  for  medium-priced  men's 
dresB  shoes  was  up  10  to  20  cents  per 
pair  over  the  level  of  October;  leather  lin- 
ings were  up  5  cents  per  pair:  and  leather 
outeraolea  were  up  10  cents  per  pair.  Two 
veeks  later  the  Increases  had  become  20 
to  40  cents  oc  the  upper,  8  cents  on  the  lin- 
ing, and  13  cents  per  pair  on  the  outersole, 
with  no  sign  of  any  cessation  of  this  escala- 
tloo.  This  seoozul  round  of  hide  and  leather 
Increases   resulted   In   additional   Increased 


cost  at  the  shoe  manufacturing  level  of  35 
to  60  cents  per  pair  on  medium-priced 
men's  dress  shoes,  depending  upon  the  p.ir- 
tlcular  style  and  specifications. 

CONCLUSION 

The  action  of  the  hide  and  skin  market  in 
the  last  2  weeks  In  our  opinion  Is  clear  proof 
that  the  present  plan  Is  working. 

We  believe  when  the  dust  has  settled  all 
parties  will  agree  that  this  licensing  pro- 
vides a  flexible  tool  for  insuring  military  and 
domestic  supplies  In  a  situation  where  fur- 
ther demand  cannot  possibly  be  foreseen  but 
in  view  of  present  conditions  can  only  In- 
crease. Licensing  can  be  modified  quickly  to 
take  Into  account  unexpected  changes  in 
supply  and  demand  and  eliminated  when 
pressure  subsides. 

We  support  the  program  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce — 

1.  To  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  hides 
for  the  military  and  civilian  manufacture  of 
shoes; 

2.  To  reduce  chaotic  inflationary  pressures; 
and 

3.  To  save  money  for  the  Government  and 
the  American  family  In  the  purch.ise  of 
shoes. 


March  SO,  1966 
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Resolution  Expressing  Disapproval  of 
Demonstrations  Protesting  U.S.  Policy 
in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  District  10  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans  Association  of  America  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  associa- 
tion's district  10  convention  held  last 
autumn  In  Trenton,  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  of  the  Polish  Armt  Veterans 
Association  of  America 

We  the  delegates  of  District  10  of  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  of  America. 
and  the  ladles  auxUlary,  being  citizens  of 
these  United  States,  and  of  Polish  origin, 
and  participating  in  this  convention  w« 
state: 

That  recent  lawless  demonstrations  on  the 
free  soil  of  the  United  States  by  known  and 
unknown  groups  against  our  policy  in  Viet- 
nam, which  policy  Is  to  defend  and  protect 
the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Viet- 
namese people  against  the  aggressions  of 
International  conununlsm,  are  an  affront  to 
the  brave  servicemen  who  have  given  their 
lives  In  defense  of  such  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence, and  therefore  deserve  and  have  our 
greatest  contempt. 

We  further  state  that  the  policy  of  the 
President  oi  the  United  States  has  our  firm 
and  unyielding  support,  and  that  we  stand 
ready  to  offer  our  services  in  lUe  and  blood 
in  these  rightful  and  just  efforts  In  behalf 
of  the  freedcun  of  the  entire  world. 

And  further  we  also  declare  without  equiv- 
ocation, that  the  time  has  come  to  stop  the 
sneaky  and  backdoor  expansion  of  Interna- 
tk>nal  commxinlsm.  without  regard  to  Ideo- 
logical differences,  and  which  expansion  we 
believe  to  be  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy  the  world 
over. 


And  since  the  demonstrations  are,  with* 
out  a  doubt.  Inspired  and  controlled  by  In- 
ternational communism.  It  Is  Important 
therefore,  that  we  take  decisive  action  not 
only  against  the  demonstrators,  who  may 
possibly  be  sincere  but  misguided,  but  also 
against  the  demagogs  who  Infect  them  to 
so  act  for  entirely  different  motives,  and 
who  set  themselves  up  as  the  conscience  of 
the  world,  and  which  demagogs  also  con- 
spire against  the  existing  laws  of  these 
United  States  of  America. 

And  we  the  delegates  of  the  Polish  Army 
Veterans  Association  of  District  10  also  re- 
spectfully demand  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  further  vlgUance  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  one-time  Polish  fatherland  by 
assuring  to  her  citizens  a  future  of  true 
freedom  and  independence,  by  reestablishing 
a  free  and  democratic  Polish  state,  and  the 
return  of  her  eastern  borders,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  existing  western  boundaries 
by  certifying  that  they  are  truly  and  his- 
torically Polish  borders. 

Long  live  the  United  States  of  America. 

Long  live  Poland  and  her  people  who  have 
for  20  long  years  battled  for  the  return 
of  her  freedom  and  Independence. 

Kazimixrz  Burawski, 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
John  Macr, 

Co7nmander. 
B.  Gavstel, 

Secretary. 

U.S.  Grant  to  Home  for  Mentally  Retarded 
of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GIUIGAN 

of   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  UJS.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  approved  a  grant  of 
$70,000  to  the  Resident  Home  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  of  Hamilton  County 
in  Ohio.  There  Is  an  Interesting  story 
behind  this  grant,  which  Is  just  one  of 
thousands  under  PubUc  Law  8»-164. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  many  grada- 
tions or  degrees  of  mental  retardation. 
It  Is  best  described  as  a  "reduced  capacity 
for  learning."  Most  mentally  retarded 
children,  while  having  this  reduced 
capacity  for  learning,  have  all  the  normal 
needs  for  love,  comfort,  a  sense  of  be- 
longing, as  well  as  an  Increased  need  for 
achievement  and  recognition.  •  Most 
mentally  retarded  persons,  despite  their 
basic  Intellectual  limitations,  can  be 
taught  to  be  at  least  partially  self-suf- 
ficient and  others  with  training  can  be- 
come fully  productive  members  of  society. 

Mental  retardation  can  be  due  to  a 
hundred  different  causes  and  can  strike 
any  family.  It  Is  a  cruel  accident  of  life 
and,  while  great  strides  have  been  made 
In  treating  mental  illness  and  other 
diseases,  relatively  little  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  field  of  mental  re- 
tardation, largely  because  of  public  Igno- 
rance of  the  matter. 

It  Is  estimated  that  about  3  percent  of 
the  population  are  retarded,  or  twice  as 
many  as  are  affected  by  blindness,  polio, 
and  rheumatic  heart  diseases  com- 
bined— according  to  statistics  l>ased  on 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  Panel  on 
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Mental  Retardation.  In  Hamllt<«i  Coun- 
ty, where  my  district  Is  located,  this 
means  that  there  are  approximately 
27,000  mentally  retarded  Individuals. 
Nationally,  there  are  over  5,400,000  so 
afflicted.  Almost  every  one  of  us  knows 
someone  with  a  mentally  retarded  child, 
grandchild,  or  other  relative. 

In  Hamilton  County,  about  1.000  of 
these  mentally  retarded  children  are 
cuiTently  committed  to  State  institu- 
tions, the  nearest  of  which  is  approxi- 
mately 100  miles  away  from  Cincinnati. 
About  4,000  are  enrolled  in  special  tax- 
supported  classes.  However,  thousands 
of  others  are  receiving  no  special  train- 
ing at  all. 

Present  conditions  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  mentally  retarded  in 
Ohio  draw  heavily  on  obsolete  theories 
of  the  past.  At  one  time,  mental  retar- 
dation was  considered  hopeless  and 
shameful.  In  the  name  of  protecting 
society  and  preserving  the  rest  of  the 
family,  the  general  practice  arose  of  iso- 
lating these  children  in  distant,  large 
Institutions.  Parents  were  told  to  resign 
themselves  to  this  because  "there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  for  Johnny." 

Today,  it  has  been  proven  that  the  , 
mentally  retarded  can  be  helped  with 
love,  individual  attention,  and  training. 
Many  become  fully  productive,  others 
partially  self-sufficient,  and  almost  all 
achieve  degrees  of  self-care  that  were 
undreamed  of  50  years  ago.  Yet,  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  insti- 
tutional system  of  providing  residential 
care  for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Ohio. 
Distressed  parents  who  have  no  other 
source  of  assistance  must  still  resort  to 
committing  their  child  to  distant  State 
institutions. 

These  institutions  destroy  the  natural 
bond  between  parent  and  child,  are  35 
percent  overcrowded,  are  understaffed, 
are  unable  to  provide  significant  pro- 
grams of  training,  substitute  rigid  rules 
and  regimentation  instead  of  individual 
attention  and  emphasize  conformity  and 
submission  to  authority  instead  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Not  quite  3  years  ago,  a  handful  of 
parents  of  mentally  retarded  children  in 
Cincinnati,  started  an  organization  to 
provide  a  better  answer  to  the  problem 
of  the  mentally  retarded. 

Their  objective  was  to  build  a  per- 
manent resident  home-regional  center 
for  the  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages 
and  handicaps  In  Hamilton  County  so 
that  these  afflicted  persons  might  attain 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency. 

Many  hours  have  been  spent  and  many 
bitter  frustrations  have  been  experienced 
to  realize  this  goal.  But  this  small  group 
of  dedicated  people  had  know  the  pain 
and  torment  of  having  a  mentally  re- 
tarded child.  They  also  knew  the  fu- 
tility of  trjring  to  finds  help  when  there 
was  no  help.  Instead  of  accepting  the 
problem  as  insoluble,  they  had  the  de- 
termination and  the  zeal  to  succeed, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  thlCT  own  chil- 
dren but  for  all  the  unfortunate  men- 
tally handicapped  children. 

Today  this  organization  owns  32  acres 
of  land;  has  several  hundred  members; 
has  renovated  a  building  on  this  land  and 
Is  now  conducting  activity  programs  for 


mentally  retarded  children  In  it;  has 
hired  a  full-time  professional  executive 
director;  has  raised  over  $100,000  In  the 
community;  has  had  its  request  for  a 
$70,000  Federal  construction  grant  i«)- 
proved  and  is  ready  to  break  ground  on 
the  first  phase  of  its  building  program. 
The  group  was  chartered  as  a  non-profit 
Ohio  corporation  in  June  1963  imder  the 
name  of  the  Resident  Home  for  the  Men- 
tally Retarded  of  Hamilton  County,  Inc. 
It  is  a  tax-exempt,  chartlable  organiza- 
tion. 

The  corporation's  bylaws  require  that 
75  percent  of  its  board  of  trustees  be 
the  parents  of  mentally  retarded  individ- 
uals. This  was  done  to  assure  motiva- 
tion and  continuity  of  effort  and  to  avoid 
any  deviation  from  the  primary  objec- 
tive. 

The  proposed  residential  center  for  the 
mentally  retarded  of  Hamilton  County 
closely  follows  the  recommendations  of 
"National  Action  to  Combat  Mental  Re- 
tardation," the  report  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's panel,  dated  October  1962.  This 
report  strongly  recommends  that  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  be  pro- 
vided within  their  own  communities. 
Facilities,  It  says,  should  include  resi- 
dential and  nonresidential  services  and 
modem  day  care,  recreation  training,  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  services.  A 
residential  population  of  300  is  consid- 
ered highly  desirable  for  optimum  effec- 
tiveness. 

Located  within  the  boimdaries  of  Cin- 
cinnaU,  easily  accessible  to  all  In  the 
commuiiity.  the  residential  center  being 
planned  will  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  offer  the  child  professional  serv- 
ices heretofore  not  avdBable  in  the  com- 
munity. Individual  attention  and  loving 
care  that  he  needs,  while  maintaining 
continuity  of  contact  with  parents  while 
they  live.  Primary  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  encouraging  earliest  possible 
return  to  the  home  and  the  community 
and  training  to  permit  the  mentally  re- 
tarded to  live  their  lives  as  close  to  nor- 
mal as  possible. 

Located  close  to  the  community,  the 
residential  center  will  be  able  to  draw 
on  specialized  educational,  medical,  and 
recreational  facilities  already  in  exist- 
ence; utilize  the  personal  services  of  the 
community's  many  dedicated  service  or- 
ganizations who  will  want  to  become  a" 
part  of  this  community  project  and 
donate  their  time  as  volunteers;  and  en- 
rich the  community  by  providing  a  train- 
ing and  research  center  for  students  of 
nursing,  medicine,  psychology,  and  so 
forth.  ITiis  endeavor  would  also  con- 
tribute experience  to  the  inadequate  fund 
of  knowledge  which  is  a  worldwide  hand- 
icap In  combating  and  alleviating  the 
problems  of  mental  retardation. 

The  full-scale  project  will  be  imder- 
taken  just  as  soon  as  po&sible  depending 
upon  the  availability  of  public  assistance 
from  coimty.  State,  and  Federal  sources. 
This  win  be  a  $3  to  $4  million  project, 
with  funds  from  the  private  sector  total- 
ing $750,000  to  $1  million. 

When  capacity  is  reached,  according  to 
the  above  concept,  the  development  of 
another  such  center  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  county  will  be  considered. 

Actually,  then,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  two  objectives  In  helping  to 
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construct  the  first  phase  of  this  project: 
First,  to  contribute  to  the  alleviation  of  at 
least  some  suffering  caused  by  mental  re- 
tardation in  Hamilton  County,  and  sec- 
ond, to  help  encourage  the  development 
of  and  concept  of  "partnership"  of  both 
private  and  public  sectors  of  society  In 
the  solution  of  mental  retardation  prob- 
lems so  that  others  throughout  the  Na- 
tion can  learn  from  this  experience. 

The  $69,800  granted  by  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  the  resident  home 
probably  would  not  buy  the  landing  gear 
on  one  jet  bomber  but  it  represents  some 
very  important  things  to  those  who 
strove  so  hard  to  obtain  It.  It  is  49  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  first  residential 
structure;  but,  more  Important,  It  Is  the 
achievement  of  a  first  goal,  the  recog- 
nition of  work  well  done,  and  the  en- 
couragement to  fiiUsh  what  has  been 
started. 


Pottmaiter  General  Speaks  in  Indianapolis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday evening  some  6,000  Hoosiers  gath- 
ered In  Indianapolis  for  the  aimual 
Jefferson-Jackson  Day  dinner.  The  hon- 
ored guest  and  speaker  of  the  occasion 
was  a  man  well-known  to  all  of  us,  a  man 
of  long  and  intense  experience  In  politics, 
the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  of  Mr.  O'Brien  on 
that  occasion  may  appear  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address  ar  PosTMAsm  Oknxsai.  Lawkenck  F. 

O'Brien   at   the   jErmsoN- Jackson   Oat 

Dinner,  MANT7»ACTtr»EE's  Butldinc  at  the 

State    Fair   Grounds,    Indlanapoljs.    Ind., 

March  29.  1908,  7    rjt. 

It's  good  to  be  back  In  Indiana  for  a  num- 
ber of  rMuons. 

I  rec&U  many  viatta  In  1959  an<^960  travel- 
ing across  this  State  meeting  and  working 
with  many  of  you. 

During  that  time  I  soon  recognized  that 
your  State  Democratic  Coounlttee  was  not 
one  of  those  unfortunately  all  too  conunon 
organizations  that  relies  more  on  good  In- 
tentions than  hard  work,  on  hopefulness 
rather  than  organization. 

I  rapidly  learned  that  Indiana  had  a  State 
committee  of  professionals — men  and  women 
who  knew  the  btislness  of  politics — who  knew 
that  aspiration  Is  not  enough,  that  Inspira- 
tion Is  not  enough,  and  even  perspiration  Is 
not  enough — without  the  kind  of  organiza- 
tion which  Insures  that  everyone  works  to- 
gether effectively  and  with  purpose. 

That's  the  kind  of  State  commUtee  you 
have  here,  and  I  think  you  should  be  proud 
ot  It.  It's  the  kind  of  party  that  produces 
Governors  of  the  ccUlber  of  Matt  Welsh,  who 
was  a  candidate  during  my  early  vlalts,  and 
Boger  Branlgan,  whose  record  as  Governor  Is 
a  solid  Ust  of  aehleraments. 

It  la  the  kind  of  party  that  has  given  this 
State  one  of  the  finest  congressional  delega- 
tions In  the  country.    In  your  two  Senators. 


Birch  Batb  and  Vance  Hartkk,  both  of 
whom  I  have  been  pleased  to  know  for  many 
years,  you  have  young  effective  Senators  who 
are  not  letting  their  colleagues  forget  for 
a  minute  that  Indiana  Is  the  "crossroads  of 
America,"  and  I'm  sure  the  people  of  In- 
diana recognize  their  effectiveness  on  behalf 
of  this  State.  And.  for  the  first  time  In  far 
too  long,  Indiana  Is  being  served  as  It  de- 
serves to  be  serv^  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: John  Brademas,  Wintizlo  Den- 
ton, Lee  Hamilton,  Andrew  Jacobs,  Rat 
Madden,  and  J.  Edward  Roush.  You  Just 
cant  beat  a  list  like  that.  EffecUve  hard- 
working Congressmen,  whose  ability  Is 
widely  respected  In  Washington.  But  now 
that  I  think  of  It,  there  Is  one  way  that  you 
can  beat  that  list;  6  out  of  11  Is  good — but 
you  should  have  an  even  higher  batting  aver- 
age, which  woiild  be  better  for  this  State 
and  better  for  the  country. 

And  believe  me,  under  my  old  friends  Gor- 
don St.  Angelo  and  Dick  Stoner.  along  with 
Agnes  Woolery  and  Dorothy  Elmore,  you  have 
the  organizational  leadership  that  can  do  It. 

I  treasure  the  memories  of  campaigning 
In  Indiana  for  a  young  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts who  came  here  and  asked  you  for 
your  help. 

I  remember  those  midnight  motorcades. 
and  how  the  Hoosler  crowds  responded  to 
him. 

There  are  still  echoes  of  his  voice  as  he 
spoke  at  the  coliseum  In  October  1960. 

Many  of  you  were  present  and  I  remem- 
ber your  enjoyment  when  he  said.  "Mr.  Nixon 
In  Boston  the  other  day  said  that  I  was  an- 
other Truman,  and  I  returned  the  compli- 
ment and  said  he  was  another  Dewey.  And 
he  has  not  said  I  was  another  Truman 
since." 

And  I  can  hear  htm  reciting  Robert  Sher- 
wood's poem  that  hailed  the  coming  of 
FD.R.'s  administration — you  remember: 

"Plodding  feet,  tramp,  tramp. 
The  Grand  Old  Party's  breaking  camp. 
Blare  the  bugles,  din,  din. 
The  New  Deal  Is  moving  in." 

And  then  that  November  the  plodding  feet 
were  again  on  their  way  out,  and  the  blar- 
ing bugles  sounded  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Frontier. 

Those  were  e^at,  exciting  days. 

Today  we  rightly  take  pride  In  the  fact 
that  we  have  carried  out  the  promises  of  the 
New  Frontier.  That  Is  the  greatest  monu- 
ment to  President  Kennedy.  Today  we  are 
working  together  to  help  President  Johnson 
build  a  Great  Society  In  which  all  our  people 
can  find  opportunity  to  share  In  our  abun- 
dance, and  In  which  the  quality  of  our  lives 
can  begin  to  match  the  abiindance  of  our 
resources. 

For  half  a  decade  the  opposition,  the  army 
of  plodding  feet,  has  been  In  disarray,  their 
cohorts  milling  about,  torn  between  those 
who  would  move  toward  the  past  quickly  by 
Jet  and  those  who  would  merely  go  slowly 
by  covered  wagon.  It's  almost — almost — sad 
to  see  their  banners  wilt. 

Their  tired  old  slogans  have  bowed  before 
democratic  programs,  that  we  were  told  over, 
and  over,  and  over  again,  would  lead  us  to 
national  catastrophe,  but  which  have  in- 
stead brought  unprecedented  prosperity — 
year  after  year  after  year.  Last  year,  alone. 
Just  the  increase  in  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct was  more  than  the  total — the  total — 
gross  national  product  of  all  but  7  of  the  130 
nations  of  the  world.    Some  catastrophe. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  catastrophe  for  those 
who  have  little  faith  In  America.  It  Is  a 
catastrophe  for  the  professional  criers  of 
doom  and  gloom.  It  Is  a  catastrophe  for 
those  who  feel  that  the  government  Is  best 
which  does  least. 

But  It  Is  certainly  anything  but  a  catas- 
trophe for  the  American  people. 

Since  1961,  we  have  enjoyed  61  months  of 
Aiinterrupted  economic  growth,  the  longest 


period  In  our  history.  The  cycle  of  reces- 
sions after  every  3  or  3  years  of  prosperity 
has  been  halted. 

The  Democratic  Party  belives  that  we  have 
to  work  to  keep  America  prosperous.  It 
doesn't  come  about  automatically.  The 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  Is  a  party 
that  recognizes  problems,  believes  they  can 
be  solved,  and  actively  seeks  solutions. 

And  today  we  can  clearly  recognize  a 
number  of  basic  problems. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  domestic: 
others    are    International. 

Some  are  close,  and  simple  as  the  conversa- 
tion I  read  about  between  two  little  girls 
walking  aimlessly  along  a  trash -littered 
alley,  returning  from  a  school  that  is  unable 
to  teach  them,  to  a  home  that  Is  no  home. 
One  turns  and  shouts,  "Just  nothin'.  I 
don't  want  to  be  nothin'  when  I  grow  up." 
And  the  playmate's  reply  full  of  withering 
truth,  "You're  already  nothin'." 

Other  problems  are  as  distant  and  com- 
plicated as  the  movement  of  hostile  troopw. 
saboteurs,  and  terrorists  Into  a  neighbor's 
land. 

Some  problems  deal  with  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  our  fellow  citizens,  large 
areas  of  our  national  life,  are  not  participat- 
ing In  our  general  affluence. 

Solutions  to  all  of  these  problems  Involve 
a  common  element — a  search  for  social 
Justice. 

That  search  must  be  rooted  in  an  under- 
standing that  as  our  gross  national  Income 
soars  far  above  •700  billion  a  year,  as  we 
produce  nearly  10  million  automobiles,  as  we 
add  an  annex  to  the  horn  of  plenty,  we  can- 
not, we  must  not.  forget  those  who  are  being 
ground  down  by  the  Iron  heel  of  poverty 
and  deprivation. 

That  search  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Presi- 
dent's call  for  a  war  on  poverty  and  his  cru- 
sade to  assure  that  every  American  child  gets 
.".8  much  education  as  he  can  absorb — first- 
class  education,  befitting  a  first-class 
country. 

And  let  me  digress  here  and  say  that 
when  generations  yet  unborn  read  in  their 
history  books  about  the  United  States  in  the 
middle  of  this  century — I  am  convinced  we 
win  be  hailed  not  for  otur  production  of 
material  wealth,  but  as  the  generation  which, 
under  President  Johnson's  leadership. 
created  opportunity  in  education  through 
such  landmark  legislation  as  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

This  legislation  dealt  with  problems  that 
had  baffled  and  frustrated  sincere  effort  for 
many  years.  It  removed  In  one  clean,  mas- 
terful effort  conflicts  and  suspicions  that 
had  for  too  long  held  back  the  broad  diffu- 
sion of  general  knowledge. 

It  struck  a  heavy,  hopeful  blow  to  the  door 
of  opportunity.  And  that  door  Is  opening, 
opening  to  millions  for  whom  It  would  other- 
wise have  been  closed. 

The  President's  leadership  In  this  area  has 
produced  programs  designed  to  give  people 
a  chance  who  now  have  no  chance.  It  will 
provide  ways  for  them  to  discover,  develop, 
and  employ  their  abilities  and  capEu;ities. 
It  win  assure  that  all  Americans  have  the 
same  access  to  opportunity  that  we  ourselves 
enjoy. 

One  of  the  finest  of  such  programs  Is 
Project  Headstart.  Though  modest  In 
scope.  It  Is  enormous  In  Its  potential  and 
Its  goal — which  is  no  less  than  to  reach  pKJV- 
erty's  youngest  children  before  the  scar  tis- 
sue produced  by  the  grlmness  of  their  lives 
has  constricted  their  ability  to  learn  and  to 
grow. 

But  In  a  world  ot  16.000-mlle-an-hour  bal- 
listic missiles  that  nation  whish  concen- 
trates on  Its  own  problems  alone  is  pursuing 
a  shortsighted,  dangerous,  and  potentially 
disastrous  policy. 

In  a  world  shrunk  by  the  speed  of  jet 
and  rocket,  that  nation  which  alms  to  secure 
social  Justice  at  home,  while  Ignoring  the 
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destruction  of  social  Justice  abroad.  Is  abdi- 
cating leadership  and  only  postponing  the 
ultimate  reckoning. 

In  this,  the  time  of  the  "long  twilight 
struggle,  year  in  and  year  out"  the  erosion 
of  freedom  anywhere  In  the  world  weakens 
freedom  here  at  home. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  com- 
plexities of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam. 

The  air  is  full  of  falling  feathers  from 
hawk  and  dove. 

The  papers  tell  us  of  conflicts  between 
New  Left  and  Old  Right. 

There  Is,  indeed,  so  much  discussion  of 
the  war.  that  sometimes  the  essential  facts 
are  like  the  soil  around  active  volcanoes — 
covered  over  with  layer  after  layer  of  fine 
ash. 

But  I  will  say  here,  that  President  John- 
son hasn't  lost  sight  of  the  basic  Issue.  And 
I  have  heard  him  say  again  and  again:  "The 
basic  issue  In  Vietnam  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  a  slowly 
budding  freedom  being  crushed  by  superior 
force." 

All  this  talk  of  hawks  and  doves,  all  of 
the  arguments  about  escalation  and  de-esca- 
lation, all  this  controversy  between  left  and 
right,  are  secondary  to  the  question  of  what 
Is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Just  a  month  ago  a  young  mother  and  her 
three  children  entered  the  President's  office 
In  the  White  House.  They  met  there  for  a 
sad  and  solemn  cremony:  the  posthumous 
presentation  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Award  to 
S.  Sgt.  Larry  S.  Pierce,  a  young  American  who 
had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  In  Vietnam. 
Sergeant  Pierce  had  thrown  himself  on  an 
exploding  mine  and  thereby  saved  many  lives 
at  the  cost  of  his  own. 

The  President  addressed  himself  to  the 
same  questions  that  trouble  all  of  us  when 
violence  snuffs  out  the  brightness  of  a  brave, 
young  life. 

Why  should  this  sacrifice  have  been 
necessary? 

"Why."  the  President  asked,  "was  this 
brave  American  called  upon  to  give  up  the 
promise  of  his  youth?  .  Why  are  his  comrades 
still  called  upon  to  fight  on  after  him?" 

"Tlie  answers."  he  said,  "are  to  be  found 
in  Hanoi  and  Peking  wl^ere  greed  and  ambi- 
tion reach  out  to  strangle  peaceful  nations. 
"And  they  are  to  be  found  woven  in  trie 
very  fabric  of  American  tradition  where  free- 
dom— any  man's  freedom — is  prized  above 
llfiiUelf. 

"Prom  Saratoga  to  the  Mame  to  Okinawa 
and  now  Vietnam — the  Sergeant  Pierces  have 
come  In  legions  to  light  the  darkness  and 
drive  out  tyranny  and  war.  They  do  so 
today  •  •  •.  They  will  defend  the  Idea  and 
pursue  the  dream  forever." 

And  then  the  President  added,  "We  at 
home  must  be  worthy  of  their  sacrifice.  We 
must  be  united  in  our  purpose  to  create  a 
world  where  terror  wlU  not  go  unchal- 
lenged— where  aggression  and  violence'  will 
shatter  on  the  rock  of  our  courage  and  our 
conviction. 

"We  must  be  committed  as  Individuals  to 
a  common  pledge:  Freemen  shall  not  stand 
alone  against  the  enemy  that  menaces  all 
freemen." 

This  elemental  fact  was  understood  in  the 
time  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  That  is  why 
freedom  survives  and  fiourlshes  today. 

Now  that  we  are  the  most  powerful  nation 
In  the  world,  should  we  hold  freedom  more 
cheaply  than  we  did  as  a  weak  nation  In  the 
days  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson? 

If  there  Is  one  single  sentence  that  snms 
up  our  position  in  Vietnam,  it  the  Presidents 
statement:  "We  did  not  choose  to  be  the 
guardians  at  the  gate,  but  there  Is  no  one 
else." 

Yes,  my  friends.  It  Is  not  easy  to  wear  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  during  troubled 
times. 

But  if  we  do  not  stand  firm,  who  will? 

If  we  cannot  support  freedom  In  Vietnam, 
who  wUl? 


If  we  cannot  keep  our  commitment  to  that 
embattled  nation  which  has  suffered  heavy 
casualties — civilian  and  mUitary — day  after 
day,  year  after  year,  rather  than  bend  the 
knee  to  communism,  where  then  will  we  keep 
It.' 

If  we  do  not  keep  our  trust  with  those  who 
trust  us  now — who  wUl  trust  us  or  rely  on 
us  in  the  future? 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  away  from  the  harsh, 
unpleasant,  but  real  facts  of  International 
life,  will  the  appetite  of  communism  de- 
crease— or  will  it  grow? 

Do  you,  incidentally,  think  for  a  moment 
that  Indonesia,  the  sixth  largest  nation  in 
the  world,  would  have  the  courage  to  rise 
up  and  throw  out  communism  if  It  weren't 
for  our  example  of  standing  firm  in  Vietnam? 

These  are  the  hard  questions,  the  kind  of 
questions  I  saw  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  grapple  with. 

My  friends,  I  do  not  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  the  line  of  American  courage  and 
clearheadedness  that  runs  through  our  his- 
tory ends  In  this  generation. 

There  was  no  more  peace-loving  man  than 
Thomas  Jefferson,  but  Jpt  us  not  forget  that 
he  was  the  author  of  a  declaration  which 
signaled  the  beginning  of  the  real  conflict 
with  England;  and  he  was  President  when 
we  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  north  African 
pirates. 

America  honors  these  great  figures  of  her 
past  because  their  leadership  gave  to  us  our 
heritage  of  freedom.  Their  deeds  made  It 
possible  for  a  Statue  of  Liberty  to  be  at  home 
here. 

That  heritage  means  something.  That 
statue  means  something. 

They  do  not  mean  that  because  the  assassi- 
nation, and  kidnaping,  and  tortxire,  and 
sabotage  occur  in  a  small  country,  far  away, 
to  a  people  about  whom  we  know  little,  we 
should  wash  our  hands  of  concern,  and  stand 
aside  and  let  the  aggressors  do  their  worst. 

That  Is  not  the  policy  of  the  America  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson. 

And  so  my  friends,  when  we  defend  jus- 
tice in  Vietnam  as  we  advance  it  at  home, 
when  our  President  tells  us  that  our  ccmimlt- 
ment  to  building  the  Great  Society  at  home 
must  include  protection  of  the  basic  rights 
of  man  which  He  at  the  foundation  of  any 
great  society,  we  are  only  doing  what  we,  as 
concerned  Americans,  should  do. 

At  the  basis  of  building  a  Great  Society 
here  at  home  and  protecting  freedom  abroad 
there  is  that  same  brilliantly  burning,  ever- 
lasting idea,  that  flowed  from  the  pen  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  that  has  guided  our 
party  through  its  long  history :  "that  men  are 
endowed  by  the  Creator  vrith  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  among  which  are  Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

These  are  Jefferson's  words.  They  tell  ua 
why  we  are  building  a  Great  Society  •  •  • 
and  why  we  are  In  Vietnam. 

Certainly  defending  freedom  is  our  historic 
position — it  is  our  position  now,  and  I  hope 
it  always  will  be.  Every  American  who  be- 
lieves in  our  form  of  government — its  accom- 
plishments and  its  future — will,  I  am  sure, 
give  our  President  his  loyalty,  his  support, 
and  his  prayers — as  the  President  pursues  his 
awesome  task:  the  preservation  of  our  de- 
mocracy. 


Dedication  of  St.  Joseph's  Church  m 
Hazleton,  Pa.  .    ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29. 1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  have  attended  the  dedication 


ceremonies  of  the  new  St.  Joseph's 
Church  In  Hazleton  on  Sunday,  March 
20,  1966,  and  to  have  addressed  the  ban- 
quet gathering.  Monsignor  Gavenda,  the 
pastor,  and  his  parishioners,  deserve 
the  highest  praise  in  the  tremendous  re- 
building project  which  they  undertook 
following  the  terrible  fire  that  destroyed 
the  former  church. 

My  interest  In  this  parish  goes  back  to 
my  childhood  because  I  was  bom  just  two 
blocks  from  the  church.  Many  of  my 
closest  and  dearest  friends  are  mem- 
bers of  this  parish  and  it  was  indeed  a 
warm  feeling  to  have  been  among  them 
on  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  new 
edifice.  In  recognition  of  that  occasion, 
the  Hazelton  Standard-Speaker  ran  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  narrative  of  the  de- 
dication ceremony  in  its  edition  of  Mon- 
day, March  21,  and  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks today  I  would  like  to  include  this 
news  story. 

The  article  follows: 
Dedication  Ceremonies  Attract  Thousands 
TO  St.  Joseph  Church 
Ceremonies  surrounding  the  dedication  of 
the  new  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
attracted  thousands  of  persons  over  the  week- 
end. 

Beginning  Saturday  and  ending  yesterday, 
the  ceremonies  Included  dedication  of  the 
church  and  two  of  Its  altars,  an  open-house 
program  and  a  banquet. 

Participating  In  the  ceremonies  wipre  local, 
area  and  regional  priests,  officials  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Scranton,  and 
government  leaders. 

The  dedication  ceremonies  climaxed  an 
extensive  rebuilding  campaign  Inaugurated 
after  a  flre  destroyed  the  -former  church 
March  1,  1963. 

The  flre  causejl  more  than  a  million  dol- 
lars damage  and  forced  members  of  the 
Western  Hemipshere's  oldest  Slovak  Catholic 
parish  to  worship  In  the  church  school's 
auditorium  for  more  than  3  years. 

The  new  building  was  blessed  by  Rt.  Rev. 
Msgr.  Joseph  J.  Gavenda,  S.TX).,  J.C.D.,  VJ., 
St.  Joseph's  pastor,  at  a  solemn  high  Mass  of 
thanks^ving  yesterday  morning. 

The  new  North  Laurel  Street  church,  which 
holds  about  900  persons,  was  filled  to  capacity 
for  the  Mass. 

Two  of  the  church's  three  altars  were 
consecrated  in  rites  conducted  by  Monsig- 
nor Gavenda  Saturday,  the  Feast  of  St. 
Joseph.  The  morning  ceremony  filled  the 
church  to  capacity. 

Under  Roman  Catholic  law,  the  remaining 
altar  will  be  consecrated  when  the  church 
is  consecrated.  No  date  has  been  set  for  the 
church  consecration. 

The  church  was  open  to  visitors  for  4  hours 
Saturday  afternoon  and  night.  Monsignor 
Gavenda  said  a  constant  fiow  of  persons,  in- 
cluding large  numbers  of  nonparlshloners, 
brought  thousands  to  the  open-house  pro- 
gram. 

Following  yesterday's  church  dedication, 
980  persons  gathered  in  the  parish  school's 
auditorium  for  a  banquet. 

Assisting  Monsignor  Gavenda  at  yester- 
day's mass  were  Rev.  Anthony  W.  Drogowski. 
pastor  of  St.  Stanislaus  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  who  served  as  deacon,  and  Rev.  Fran- 
cis S.  Mussarl,  S.T.L..  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Grace  Church,  the  subdeacon. 

Rev.  Andrew  Rentko,  S.VJ3.,  a  missionary  In 
Mexico  who  came  here  for  the  dedication, 
delivered  the  sermon. 

Reverend  Rentko,  a  city  native  and  the  first 
vocation  from  St.  Joseph's  during  Monsignor 
Oavenda's  pastorate,  described  the  history 
of  the  parish  and  lauded  the  faith  and  the 
sacrifices  of  the  parishioners  In  building  the 
new  church. 

Chanters  were  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Super,  pastor 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church,  Plttston,  and 
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ReT.  Leo  M.  OardBaU*.  aoalxtant  pastor  of 
H0I7  Trinity  SlOTak  Cburctu 

Revs.  Stephen  O.  Medwlck  and  CyrU  J. 
Bable.  asalBtant  paatorm.  were  m&stera  of 
ceremonies. 

Two  pariah  vocatlona,  Rer.  Leo  Dtuheck, 
S.VJ3.,  and  ThonuM  J.  Drurends,  S.P..  were 
thurlfera.  8ervlB«  ••  acolytes  were  two  par- 
lab  aeminarlana.  Oerald  V.  Brlenza  and 
Gerald  J.  Waahko. 

Rev.  John  8.  Marinko,  assistant  pastor, 
conunectated  the  Mass  on  radio. 

Music  for  the  mass  was  sung  by  the  parish 
school's  girl  choir,  directed  by  the  Sisters 
of  SS.  Cyril  and  Methodius.  Mrs.  Francis  J, 
Ouydlsb  was  organist. 

At  the  altar  consecration  Saturday,  deacon 
and  subdeacon  were  Rev.  Casslan  Tuhas,  CJ>.. 
and  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Cbupela,  Starford,  both 
parish  vocations. 

Reverends  Super  and  Gardzalla  were  chant- 
ers: Reverends  Medwlck  and  Rable.  masters 
of  ceremonies:  and  Reverends  Dusheck  and 
Drurenda.  thurlfers. 

At  yesterday's  banquet,  the  audience  was 
addressed  by  John  P.  Senko.  on  behalf  of  the 
parishioners,  and  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  A. 
Madden,  diocesan  chancellor,  on  behalX  of 
the  diocese. 

Both  spoke  of  the  parish's  history  and  fu- 
ture, and  of  the  parishioners'  spirit  as  evi- 
denced In  the  rebuilding  campaign. 

Congreaanoan  Danixl  J.  Flood,  a  surprise 
visitor,  also  addressed  the  banquet  gathering. 
Mayor  Joseph  B.  Conahan  brought  greetings 
from  the  city. 

Invocation  was  offered  by  Rev.  Joseph  S. 
Tomicek.  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Church, 
Throop.  Benediction  was  delivered  by  Rev. 
Michael  J.  Holly,  of  St.  Mary's  Church. 
McAdoo. 

Toastmaster  was  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Ta- 
neka,  pastor  of  St.  Anthony's  R.  C.  Church, 
LarksvUle,  and  a  former  assistant  pastor  of 
St.  Joseph's. 

Music  selections  were  presented  by  the 
pariah  men's  ctujlr,  directed  by  Mrs.  Ouydlsh. 
John  Tomsho.  Jr..  was  accompanist. 

Dinner  music  was  provided  by  Phil  Cuslck, 
organist. 


The  U.S.  CoBmitmeBt  in  SootbeAst  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
many  voices  have  been  raised  In  recent 
days  to  question  and  deprecate  the  va- 
lidity and  essentially  of  our  commitment 
In  southeast  Asia.  A  very  direct  and 
cogent  answer  appears  In  an  editorial  in 
the  Ukrainian  Bulletin  for  the  period 
March  1  to  March  15.  1966  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial,  entitled 
"Vietnam:  Symbol  of  US.  Guardian- 
ship of  Freedom,"  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 
VixTNAic:  SncBOL  or  VS.  Ouahoianship  or 

FftXXDOM 

The  n.S.  military  Involvement  In  Viet- 
nam la  a  subject  of  worldwide  Interest  and 
a  bone  at  contention  for  a  small  segment 
of  the  American  people  who  fall  to  se« 
clearly  what  our  vital  stakes  are  In  the 
struggle  against  the  Communists  In  thai 
remote  southeast  Asian  country. 


While  our  soldiers,  ordered  Into  battle  by 
their  Commander  In  Chief,  President  John- 
son, are  dying  day  and  night.  In  America 
there  are  Indlvlduala  and  groups  who  vi- 
ciously denounce  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. In  doing  so,  they  are  actually  help- 
ing the  enemy,  the  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  and  their  allies,  wherever 
they  may  be.   in  Peking  or  Moscow. 

Among  the  most  vociferous  critics  are 
some  old  hands  and  supposed  "experts"  on 
communism.  One  of  them  Is  George  F. 
Kennan.  our  former  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow and  Belgrade,  who.  testifying  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
counseled  "withdrawal,"  but  not  "a  dis- 
orderly withdrawal." 

PSOPHXT  or  DOOIC  AND  STTaKOfDnt 

It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  Mr.  Kennan 
has  so  often  been  wrong  on  great  inter- 
national Issues  that  no  other  U.S.  diplomat 
can  ever  hope  to  match  htm  In  the  num- 
ber of  his  conslstenly  erroneovis  prophesies 
and  predictions. 

It  was  Mr.  Kennan  who  In  1947  came  up 
with  the  brilliant  idea  rf  containment, 
holding  that  communlsni  and  Rvissian 
totalitarian  Imperialism  should  not  be  com- 
bated but  contained.  This  concept  merely 
failed  to  take  Into  account  the  dynamic  na- 
ture of  communism  which — for  better  or  for 
worse — cannot  be  contained,  but  must  pro- 
gress and  expand  In  order  to  conceal  the 
emptiness  and   shallowness  of   Its   ideology. 

It  was  Mr.  Kennan  who.  on  the  eve  of  the 
Polish  and  Hungarian  uprisings  In  1056, 
wrote  about  the  finality  of  enslavement  of 
Central  and  Eastern  European  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  His  sonorous  pro- 
phesies fell  to  pieces  when  the  Hungarian 
freedom  fighters.  In  a  matter  of  days,  de- 
stroyed the  despicable  regime  lmp>oeed  upon 
Hungary  by  Moscow.  Thanks  to  the  shame- 
ful panic  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  blunt 
refusal  of  the  free  world  to  support  the  Hun- 
garian patriots,  a  bloody  Soviet  Russian  en- 
slavement became  a  fact  again.  It  was  the 
same  Mr.  Kennan  who  invested  In  his  writ- 
ings the  historical  canard  that  Ukraine  is  as 
much  a  part  of  Russia  as  Pennsylvania  la 
a  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  completely  illogical  and  untrue  state- 
ment has  helped  strengthen  the  Communist 
Ideological  thesis  that  the  U.S.S.R.  la 
synonjrmous  with  Russia,  although  the  Rus- 
sian Communist  leaders  still  feel  compelled 
to  maintain  the  Illusion  of  a  federation. 
Kven  the  Kremlin,  despite  Its  totalitarian 
rule.  Its  oppression  of  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations,  and  Its  wholesale  rewriting  of 
history,  cannot  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Kennan 
in  asserting  that  Ukraine  Is  not  an  entity 
of  Its  own. 

In  testifying  on  Vietnam  before  the  Ful- 
brlght  committee.  Mr.  Kennan  pronounced 
such  typically  wise  counsel  as:  "I  would  sub- 
mit there  Is  more  respect  to  be  won  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  by  a  resolute  and 
courageous  liquidation  of  unsound  positions 
than  In  the  most  stubborn  pursuits  of  ex- 
travagant or  uncompromising  objectives." 

Thus.  In  plainer  language,  a  retreat  before 
the  enemy  will  win  us  more  friends  than 
trying  to  defeat  him. 

Have  Mr.  Kennan,  General  Oavln.  and  Sen- 
ators FtrunucHT,  ORtrxNtNo,  and  Mobse 
learned  nothing  from  the  great  lessons  of 
World  War  II  and  Its  origins?  Obviously 
not.  If  they  persist  In  advocating  withdrawal 
of  the  United  States  from  Vietnam — which 
would  mean  a  literal  surrender  of  southeast 
Asia  to  the  Comnjunlst  camp.  This  should 
also  refer  to  the  latest  "me  too"  voice  of 
Senator  Robxst  F.  KxicinDT  who  ill  advisedly 
counsels  a  partnership  with  the  mtuderous 
Vletcong. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  while  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  force- the  enemy  to  come 
to  the  conference  table  that  a  group  of  U.S. 


legislators  should  have  deemed  It  appropriate 
and  helpful  to  stage  special  hearings  and 
have  a  Mr.  Kennan  air  views  which  at  best 
have  the  effect  of  making  Hanoi  hold  on  a 
little  longer,  in  the  hope  we'll  get  tired  and 
go  away. 

For  the  Communist  puppets  in  Hanoi  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  open  up  peace 
talks.  During  the  suspension  of  U.S.  bomb- 
ings of  North  Vietnam  the  U.S.  Government 
explored  every  accessible  avenue  to  encourage 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  terminating 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  these  efforts  came 
to  naught.  Somehow  these  legislators  have 
overlooked  this  key  fact. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  present  critics  of 
President  Johnson's  policies  would  not  be  so 
concerned  about  "peace"  In  Vietnam  had 
there  been  a  Salazar  or  a  Franco  confronting 
us  there — we  may  then  have  heard  a  loud 
clamor  for  an  open  war  in  defense  of  human 
freedom  against  the  forces  of  totalltarianlsm- 
But  the  enemy  happens  to  be  communism, 
and  somehow  resolution  and  belief  id  the 
rlghtness  of  our  cause  seem  to  fade  away. 

A    COMMUNIST    PATTEKN    OF   CONQUXST 

The  critics  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
are  fond  of  maintaining  that  there  is  no  ag- 
gression from  the  north  and  that  the  Vlet- 
cong and  lu  political  arm,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front,  are  as  much  Vietnamese  as  are 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

Some  40  years  ago  an  almost  Identical  situ- 
ation existed  In  Ukraine.  When  the  Ukrain- 
ian Central  Rada  proclaimed  the  independ- 
ence of  Ukraine  with  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  Russian 
Communists  promptly  organized  In  Russia, 
north  of  Ukraine,  a  puppet  Ukrainian  Com- 
munist government,  and  sent  several  thou- 
sand Russian  Communist  troops  to  sustain 
these  puppets  in  power.  When  the  Ukrain- 
ian delegates  at  the  peace  conference  in  Brest 
Lltovsk  signed  a  treaty  with  the  central  pow- 
ers, the  Bolsheviks  clamored  that  their  re- 
gime, brought  In  from  the  north  on  the 
blades  of  their  bayonets,  was  the  true  Ukrain- 
ian Government. 

It  Is  evident  that  without  an  armed  Inter- 
vention by  the  regular  military  formations  of 
North  Vietnam  the  Peking-supported  Vlet- 
cong could  not  have  operated  over  a  vast 
territory  In  the  south  as  It  has. 

The  U.S.  legislators  may  also  be  Interested 
to  learn  that  the  Chinese  Communists  re- 
cently sp>oiisored  the  establishment  In  Peking 
of  a  Malayan  National  Liberation  Front,  a 
clandestine  organization  similar  to  the  South 
Vietnam  Liberation  Front,  dedicated  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  governments  in  Singapore 
and  Kuala  Lumpur.  Last  year  saw  the  form- 
ing In  Peking  of  the  Thailand  Patriotic  Front. 
When  and  If  warfare  breaks  out  In  these 
countries  will  they  be  civil  wars,  too? 

COST  OF  WTTHDRAWAI. 

It  would  be  sheer  folly  for  the  United 
States  to  make  any  move  in  Vietnam  which 
would  indicate  weakening  or  a  lack  of  will 
I>ower  OD  our  part  to  uphold  our  commit- 
ment. 

But  the  stakes  In  Vietnam  are  much  higher 
than  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  alone. 
What  would  be  the  repercussions  In  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  then  further.  In 
Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  New  Zealand, 
If  we  heeded  the  Ill-advised  and  defeatist 
counsels  of  Mr.  Kennan  and  his  kind?  The 
psychological  shock  waves  would  undoubt- 
edly undermine  the  entire  American  position 
In  the  Par  East. 

And  what  would  the  West  Germans  say  and 
the  Berllners  In  particular,  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  on  our  determination  and  our 
power  to  resist  the  Communist  enemy? 

The  Communists  are  counting  heavily  on 
our  Internal  dissension  and  opposition.  In 
their  view,  democracies  are  weak  and  Irreso- 
lute.   They  believe  that  the  campus  protests 
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and  U.S.  Senate  teach-ins  are  signs  that  the 
U.S.  Government  Is  ready  to  capitulate. 

Critics  like  Morse  and  Fulbrioht  serve 
their  function  In  the  free  discussions  which 
characterize  our  democracy.  The  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  unpopular;  war  as  such  is  repugnant 
to  the  Americans.  But  we  believe  that  the 
American  people,  maturing  rapidly  since 
World  War  II  thrust  the  mantle  of  world 
leadership  on  their  shoulders,  will  not  shirk 
the  cause  of  freedom.  To  remain  free  Ameri- 
cans we  must  be  the  world  guardians  of  free- 
dom. 
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Submarbe  Week 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  cf 
April  11  to  17  Is  Submarine  Week.  I 
know  that  those  who  are  familiar  with 
our  Nation's  history  are  aware  of  the 
vital  role  the  submarine  played  In  World 
War  n.  and  what  a  major  part  of  this 
Nation's  defenses  our  submarine  com- 
prises today. 

The  saga  of  the  submarine  is  one  of 
overcoming  tremendous  technical  prob- 
lems. 

It  began  on  April  11.  ISOO.  when  the 
U.S.  Navy  purchased  a  54-foot  "steel 
submarine  torpedo  boat"  for  $150,000. 

The  story  of  the  first  U.S.  submarine 
began  in  the  village  of  Liscannor,  County 
Clare.  Ireland,  where  a  young  school- 
teacher named  John  Philip  Holland 
spent  most  of  his  spare  time  sketching 
plans  for  a  submersible  vessel. 

In  1872.  Holland  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  began  teaching  in 
Paterson,  N.J.  He  also  began  building 
submarines,  financing  them  through 
savings  from  his  salary  and  personally 
testing  them  In  the  Passaic  River. 

Between  1872  and  1895,  Holland  built 
a  variety  of  submarines  with  vaijrlng 
degrees  of  success.  One  of  his  major 
problems  was  underwater  propulsion, 
since  he  was  forced  to  use  an  alr-con- 
sumlng,  highly  dangerous  gasoline 
engine. 

In  1895.  he  began  work  on  a  craft 
named  the  Holland  in  which  he  solved 
the  propulsion  problem  by  employing 
electric  storage  batteries  for  submerged 
operation.  The  Holland  was  54  feet  long, 
displaced  75  tons  and  was  armed  with 
one  torpedo  tube  and  a  pneimiatic 
dynamite  gun. 

After  a  series  of  exhaustive  tests  which 
lasted  more  than  2  years,  the  Navy 
purchased  the  Holland  and  ordered  six 
which  were  similar  to  It. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  the  Navy  had  a  fleet  of  59  sub- 
marines, most  of  them  representing 
Improved  designs.  In  1912,  it  had  ac- 
quired the  XJS.S.  Skipjack,  first  of  the 
E  class  submarines  and  first  to  use 
diesel  engines  for  surface  propulsion. 

The  diesel,  inherently  safer  than  the 
gasoline  engine,  gave  the  submarine 
greater  cruising  range  and  the  Skipjack 
became  the  first  U.S.  submarine  to  cross 
the  Atlantic. 


An  accelerated  building  program  dur- 
ing World  War  I  brought  forth  the  O 
and  S  class  submarines  which  were 
slated  to  be  the  worlchorses  of  the  un- 
dersea fleet  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Their  durability  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  during  World  War  U.  10 
"S  "  boats,  which  comprised  but  a  small 
part  of  our  submarine  forces,  alone  sank 
14  Japanese  naval  and  merchant  ships. 

In  the  years  following  World  War  I.  the 
United  States,  adhering  to  the  Naval 
Limitations  Treaty,  restricted  its  sub- 
marine building  program  and  new  ves- 
sels were  largely  of  the  S  class.  However, 
durable  as  they  were,  technological  ad- 
vances were  making  them  obsolete. 

On  November  21,  1933,  an  entirely  new 
type  submarine  was  launched  at  Groton, 
Conn.  Named  Cuttlefish,  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  fleet  type  of  World 
War  II  fame.  Larger  than  the  S  class, 
it  had  two  distinctly  new  features — a 
partial  double  hull  was  partially  welded 
rather  than  completely  riveted — both 
of  which  enabled  the  submarine  to  dive 
deeper  than  its  predecessors.  A  deck 
gun  and  10  torpedo  tubes  made  Cuttle- 
fish a  formidable  fighting  ship. 

Following  the  Cuttlefish  came  the 
Shark,  the  first  all-welded  submarine 
and  the  development  of  the  fieet-type 
submarine  had  begun.  By  World  War 
n  submarines  were  fairly  standard,  aver- 
aging 310  feet  in  length  and  displacing 
1.500  tons.  They  were  armed  with  either 
one  or  two  3-inch  deck  guns  and  had  10 
torpedo  tubes,  6  in  the  bow  and  4  in  the 
stem. 

In  the  early  days  after  Pearl  Harbor 
the  submarine  became  the  Nation's 
primary  sea  weapon.  The  undersea 
Navy  began  offensive  operations  against 
the  Japanese  immediately  after  war  was 
declared  and  by  V-J  Day  had  sunk  more 
enemy  shipping  than  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  surface  fleet  and  the  air 
forces.  Comprising  1.6  percent  of  the 
Navy's  wartime  personnel,  submarines 
accounted  for  55  percent  of  all  enemy 
shipping  destroyed. 

Following  the  war,  extensive  modifi- 
cations were  made  in  submarines.  In  an 
effort  to  increase  imderwater  speed, 
superstructures  and  conning  towers  were 
streamlined;  deck  guns  and  other  pro- 
truberances  which  created  underwater 
drag  were  eliminated;  the  snorkel  was 
Introduced;  and  high  alloy  steels  al- 
lowed the  vessels  to  operate  at  greater 
depths. 

Despite  technological  advances  and 
design  improvements  pf  a  half  centiuy, 
the  submarine  was  basically  the  same 
craft  developed  by  John  P.  Holland — a 
surface  ship  that  could  operate  imder 
water  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  For 
example:  at  a  speed  of  between  1  and  2 
knots,  an  absolute  minimum,  a  sub- 
marine could  remain  submerged  for  a 
maximum  of  about  48  hours.  At  its  top 
imderwater 'speed  of  about  8  knots,  a 
submarine  could  operate  submerged  for 
no  more  than  1  hour. 

Power  limitations  had  long  concerned 
submarine  designers.  In  fact,  John  P. 
Holland  had  written  in  1900: 

Larger  (more  than  200  feet  long)  boats 
will  never  be  feasible,  unless  we  discover 
some  better  system  of  storing  electricity  than 
exists  today — a  contingency  which  Is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful. 


Holland  failed  to  foresee  the  Ingenuity 
of  American  Industry,  however,  and 
eventually,  storage  batteries  were  devel- 
oped which  enabled  submarines  to  go 
faster  than  ever  and  remain  longer  under 
water  than  before. 

But  it  was  nuclear  power  that  finally 
turned  the  submersible  surface  ship  Into 
a  true  submarine  capable  of  almost  in- 
definite operation  and  no  longer  bound 
to  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

The  first  nuclear-powered  submarine, 
Nautilus,  far  exceeded  the  hopes  of  her 
most  optimistic  supporters.  During  her 
first  2  years  of  operation.  Nautilus 
steamed  over  82,000  miles  without  refuel- 
ing and  established  new  speed  and  endur- 
ance records.  On  a  second  atomic  core 
Nautilus  went  even  furtlier,  pointing  the 
way  toward  the  Navy  and  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  goal  of  a  nuclear  core  which 
would  last  at  least  5  years. 

Nautilus  vividly  demonstrated  the  new 
versatility  of  submarine  In  August  1958, 
when  the  submarine  traveled  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  via  the  North  Pole 
during  a  4-day.  1.830-mile  voyage. 

Other  nuclear  submarines — Sea  Wolf, 
Skate,  and  Sargo — pioneered  new  areas 
of  submarine  operation.  Sea  Wolf  re- 
mained submerged  for  60  days  completely 
Independent  of  the  earth's  atmosphere, 
proving  that  extended  submerged  patrols 
are  feasible  from  both  mechanical  and 
human  standpoints. 

Skate  made  two  trips  under  the  arctic 
ice,  one  during  the  northern  summer  and 
the  second  during  its  winter.  On  the 
first  trip.  Skate  surfaced  nine  times  in 
lakelike  openings  In  the  ice.  On  the 
second,  it  surfaced  by  pushing  its  way 
tlirough  the  ice  and  on  March  17,  1959, 
surfaced  at  the  geographic  North  Pole.  • 

More  recently,  the  Sargo  spent  31  days 
imder  the  arctic  ice  on  an  exploratory 
mission,  and  duplicated  the  Skate's  feat 
of  surfacing  at  the  Pole. 

These  achievements  proved  that  the 
Arctic  Ocean  Is  not  only  accessible  to 
nuclear  submarines  but  Is  actually  an 
operational  area,  open  to  nuclear  sub- 
mailnes  regardless  of  the  season. 

The  "Guppy"  conversion,  a  stream- 
lining of  the  hull  configuration,  began 
after  World  War  II,  and  marked  a 
major  step  in  increasing  underwater 
speeds.  The  name  Guppy  itself  is  an 
acronsrm  for  "greater  underwater  pro- 
pulsion." Again,  however,  it  was  nu- 
clear power  that  enabled  a  second  revo- 
lutionary development — this  one  in  the 
field  of  design.  Naval  architects  had 
long  known  that  a  whale-shaped  hull 
was  Ideally  suited  for  subsurface  oper- 
aUons.  Holland,  In  fact,  had  designed 
his  submarines  along  this  line.  How- 
ever, power  limitations  made  the  surface 
craft  design — sharp  bow,  superstructure 
deck  and  conning — the  most  practical 
for  the  prenuclear  era. 

With  the  new  power  source  at  their 
disposal,  designers  developed  a  radically 
new  type  of  submarine — one  with  a 
whale-shaped  hull  and  nuclear  power- 
plant.  First,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  test  the  feasibility  of  such  a  hull  so 
the  conventionally  powered  UJ3.S.  AWa- 
core  was  built  as  a  research  submarine. 
Its  success  gave  rise  to  the  nuclear- 
powered  Skipjack,  a  great  stride  In  the 
submarine's   history.    With   its   whale- 
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shaped  hull.  Its  sail  with  diving  planes 
mounted  on  it,  and  its  single  screw  pro- 
peller, the  Skipjack  became  the  world's 
fastest  and  most  maneuverable  sub- 
marine. 

A  tliird  advance  came  with  the  fleet 
ballistic  missile  submarine,  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine  armed  with  the 
Polaris  intermediate  range  ballastic  mis- 
sile. These  submarines  were  designed 
to  launch  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads 
from  beneath  the  surface,  and  because 
of  their  mobility  are  vital  weapons  in 
this  Nation's  deterrent  arsenal. 

The  first  Polaris-firing  nuclear  sub-- 
marine.  U5J3.  George  WashiJigton,  was 
launched  June  9^^1959.  by  General  Dy- 
namics and  comftiissioned  by  the  U.S. 
Navy  the  following  December  30. 


More  EffectiTe  Handling  of  Problems 
Accompanying  Cybernation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

OF   NXW    jnSKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Sam  Zagoria.  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  formerly  my 
able  administrative  assistant,  addressed 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  Coimcil  for  the  Social  Studies 
held  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

In  a  lively  style,  he  pointed  out  how 
some  of  the  problems  accompanying 
cybernation  can  be  handled  more  effec- 
tively. I  think,  too.  that  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  we  all  need  to  be  better 
Informed  about  developments  in  this 
field  and  their  relationship  to  collective 
bargaining.  I  therefore  request,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  his  remarks 
be'  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoixKrnv*   Baboauono;  How  To  Takx  th« 

PBU8TRATION   OtTT  OF   CTBERNATION 

(Remarlu  of  Sam  Zagoria,  member.  National 
Labor  Relatlona  Board,  at  a  dinner  meet- 
ing of  the  Prince  Georges  County  Council 
for   the   SoclsU   Studies.    Adult   Education 
Center,    University    of    Maryland,    College 
Park,  Md.,  March  3,  t96fi) 
I'am  grateful  for  the  invitation  to  speak 
to  all  of  you.     You  have  an  important  re- 
sponsibility and  a  great  opportunity,  for  it 
la  through  your  eyes,  through  your  interest 
aad  enthusiasm,  that  the  youngsters  of  this 
county.  Including  my  own.  will  learn  about 
the  Institutions  of  our  land,  as  well  as  those 
of  other  countries. 

Finding  a  topic  that  would  be  appropriate 
and  useful  posed  no  problem  except  that  I 
am  stUl  learning  the  P's  and  Q's  of  a  new  Job. 
The  P's  remind  me  not  to  talk  about  pend- 
ing legislation,  pending  cases,  or  politics. 
This  rather  limits  the  field,  but  let  me  try. 
As  we  sit  here  tonight  thinking  that  we 
should  have  skipped  the  dessert  or  at  least 
skippe<l  out  before  the  speaker,  it  Is  hard 
to  turn  our  thoughts  to  how  social  slcence 
teachers  of  the  next  century  will  talk  about 
this  one.    Much  wiser  heads  than  mine,  the 


National  Commission  on  Technology,  Auto- 
mation, and  Economic  Progress,  last  month 
contributed  their  view: 

••Future  historians  wUl  probably  describe 
our  time  as  an  age  of  conscious  social 
change.  The  change  we  are  witnessing  in- 
cludes the  rapid  growth  of  population,  the 
massive  flow  of  peoples  from  rural  areas  to 
the  cities,  the  steady  growth  of  national 
wealth  and  Income,  the  rise  of  oppressed  and 
submerged  peoples,  the  spread  of  mass  edu- 
cation, the  extension  of  leisure,  the  venture 
Into  space  and  the  frightening  Increare  in 
the  destructlveness  of  military  weapons." 

These  thoughts  are  no  strangers,  I  know, 
to  this  audience,  but  they  have  some  Impli- 
cations for  the  field  in  which  I  work  which 
I  should  like  to  share  with  you.  Let  me  start 
with  a  recent  statement  by  Secretar>-  of  Labor 
Wlrtz,  ••Today's  youthful  members  of  the 
work  force  can  anticipate  changing  Jobs 
three  to  four  times  over  the  course  of  a 
career.  •  •  •  Modern  technology  and  the 
new  skill  demands  it  has  brought  about  have 
Introduced  on  the  American  work  scene  an 
unprecedented  era  of  change." 

Indeed,  some  of  your  young  charges  are 
likely  to  find  that  In  their  working  career 
they  will  prepare  for  one  field  of  work,  change 
to  another  and  wind  up  In  a  third.  Also, 
these  changes  are  likely  to  be  compressed 
into  a  shorter  work  career,  for  the  trend  is 
toward  more  years  in  school  and  college  and 
toward  earlier  and  earlier  retirement.  In 
between  are  the  working  years  and  not  the 
kind  your  father  and  grandfather  knew, 
where  they  learned  a  trade,  craft  or  profes- 
sion, practiced  It  well,  and  encouraged  their 
offspring — and  occasionally  a  son-in-law, 
too— to  carry  on  the  family's  good  name  In 
the  same  field. 

The  world  in  which  we  live — the  world  you 
are  introducing  your  students  to— Is  chang- 
ing. It  always  has,  but  a  new  Ingrredlent — 
cybernation — I  suggest,  will  affect  the  broad 
trends  of  which  the  Automation  Commission 
spoke,  and  bring  about  substantial  change 
in  the  employment  picture  of  which  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz  spoke.  Let  us  take  a  quick  look 
at  It. 

Automation  has  been  with  us  for  many 
years,  but  now  we  have  added  to  it  a  fan- 
tastic piece  of  equipment — the  computer — 
which  has  the  facility  to  store  thousands 
and  thousands  of  facts,  to  make  calculations 
and  give  directions  based  on  them,  to  accept 
new  facts  during  the  process  and  revise  direc- 
tions. It  can  match  wanted  facts  against 
stored  facts  In  speeds  hard  to  comprehend, 
and  it  can  do  these  things  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week,  even  at  locations  thousands  of 
miles  from  the  man  asking  the  questions. 

Let  me  describe  one  example :  The  Sara  Lee 
bakery  located  outside  Chicago.  It  produces 
fresh-frozen  cakes,  breads,  and  rolls — about 
75  million  a  year  for  customers  all  over  the 
Nation.  A  central  computer  about  the  size 
of  a  bread  truck  does  all  these  things:  It 
follows  sales  figures,  orders  the  appropriate 
amounts  of  fresh  milk,  whole  eggs,  butter, 
flour,  and  other  ingredients;  meters  them 
out  precisely:  directs  the  mixing  machine, 
baking,  wrapping,  and  freezing,  and  accepts 
signals  from  quality  control  Instruments  all 
along  the  route  (la  the  batter  too  thick? 
Too  thin?  And  every  15  seconds  it  asks  If 
the  oven  Is  too  hot,  too  cold) .  and  then  when 
the  goodies  are  stored,  It  records  the  precise 
location  of  each  Item. 

When  an  order  comes  In,  It  commands  a 
mechanized  warehouse  to  assemble  an  exact 
order  from  among  the  24  varieties  and  do  so 
In  the  time  a  truck  Is  driven  from  the  front 
gate  to  the  back  door.  In  Its  spare  time,  It 
pret>ares  bills,  cost  figures,  sales  trend  charts, 
the  company  payroll,  and  anything  else  the 
button  pressers  can  think  up. 

Let  me  point  out,  too,  that  this  plant  is 
located  almost  30  miles  outside  Chicago,  In 
a  suburb  where  land  values  permit  a  horl- 
Bontal  operation  rather  than  the  more  ex- 


pensive vertical  one;  where  shipping  trucks 
do  not  have  to  double  and  triple  park  In 
narrow  downtown  streets  with  drivers'  pay 
ticking  away  at  (4  and  $5  an  hour;  where 
workers  are  given  parking  space  free  Instead 
of  nibbling  away  at  their  weekly  pay  to 
plunk  out  a  dollar  a  day  in  parking  fees. 

Let  me  blend  in  one  more  factor.  In  a 
manual  operation,  growth  in  business  means 
the  owner  has  to  expand  his  plant  and  his 
labor  force.  In  a  highly  mechanized  opera- 
tion such  as  Sara  Lee,  the  company  can 
triple  Its  current  production  without  adding 
to  its  SOO.OOO-square-foot  bakery  and  you 
may  be  sure  Its  labor  costs  will  not  be 
tripled. 

Some  observers  have  pooh-poohed  cyber- 
nation, declaring  such  plants  as  Sara  Lee 
are  an  Isolated  example.  True,  for  now,  but 
what  do  you  think  will  happen  when  com- 
peting bakery  A,  faced  with  an  obsolete 
plant  and  constant  traffic  Jams,  ponders 
what  to  do  next?  What  do  you  think  com- 
peting bakery  B,  when  faced  with  a  need 
for  expansion  In  a  high-rent  district  down- 
town will  do?  These  rugged  individualists, 
no  less  than  high  school  sophomores,  are 
copycats,  particularly  when  their  earnings 
picture  can  be  brightened  by  change. 

Another  factor  on  which  some  rely  in 
downgrading  the  impact  of  cybernation  is 
that  the  computer  industry  Itself  will  bring 
about  a  great  demand  for  people  to  make 
computers  and  to  service  them.  Ironically, 
much  of  the  computer  making  is  being  ac- 
complished by  automated — Indeed  com- 
puter-directed— processing,  and  when  a 
part  of  the  computer  goes  on  the  blink, 
the  remaining  units  can  help  track  down 
down  the  erring  unit.  Frequently  all  that 
Is  Involved  is  that  the  old  luilt  Is  removed, 
a  new  one  screwed  Into  place,  and,  volla, 
all's  well  again. 

But  lest  you  think  cybernation  affects 
only  blue-collar  workers  and  not  those  of  us 
who  have  to  wear  ties  to  work,  perish  the 
thought.  Wherever  men  and  women  are 
working,  whatever  the  field,  new  technology 
can  help.  In  teaching,  we  have  already 
made  use  of  teaching  machines,  programed 
Instruction  In  various  ways,  teaching  by 
television  and  now  even  in  color.  In  Mex- 
ico City,  color  TV  Is  being  used  to  teach 
reading  and  writing  successfully  to  illiter- 
ates such  as  a  77-year-old  laborer.  Almost 
500  persons  received  diplomas  after  60  hours 
of  classes — 65  percent  of  the  entering  class 
(that's  better  than  the  University  of  Mary- 
land In  the  days  when  I  taught  here). 

Computers  are  In  use  In  hospitals  to  take 
Inventories  of  stocks,  order  drugs,  add  up 
bills,  check  Insurance  payments,  regulate 
diets,  record  medical  histories,  read  cardio- 
grams and  analyze  brain  malfunctions.  Com- 
puters are  helping  lawyers  find  precedents 
from  among  thousands  of  law  decisions.  In 
banks  and  Insurance  companies  they  have 
become  commonplace. 

The  potential  Is  endless.  Recently  a  lec- 
turer at  the  University  of  Maryland  pointed 
out  that  computers  are  being  taught  to  solve 
Jigsaw  puzzles,  which  is  not  as  frivolous 
as  It  sounds.  The  computers  can  then  figure 
out  how  to  pack  the  highest  possible  num- 
ber of  cars  into  a  parking  lot  or  how  to  best 
plot  out  a  land  development  project. 

Clearly,  we  are  entering  a  period  of  great 
change.  But  teachers  thrive  on  change. 
You  get  plenty  of  it — a  new  crop  of  chal- 
lenges every  year,  each  one  different.  Com- 
ing back  to  cybernation,  must  It  necessarily 
Involve  large  economic  dislocations,  much 
personal  hardship?  The  answer  depends  in 
good  measure  on  what  we  do  today  and  on  a 
relatively  new  Institution,  which  has  weath- 
ered good  and  bad  days,  collective  bargaining. 

The  Magna  Carta  for  collective  bargaining 
was  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of  1935, 
a  year  when  many  of  us  here  were  trying  to 
outguess  our  high  school  teachers.  The 
Wagner  Act,  as  It  became  known,  Included 
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this  sentence :  "It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  certain  substantial  obstruction  to 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  •  •  •  by  encourag- 
ing the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining  and  by  protecting  the  exercise  by 
workers  of  full  freedom  of  association,  self- 
organization,  and  designation  of  representa- 
tives of  their  own  cliooslng." 

The  act  goes  on  to  say  that  employees  have 
the  right  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor  organi- 
zntlons  or  to  refrain  from  such  activities. 
Through  the  years,  the  act  has  been  amended, 
but  these  basic  rights  have  not  been  di- 
minished. Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  In  urging 
his  amendments,  said,  "We  have  drafted  this 
bill  and  it  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  the 
Wagner  Act,  if  you  please.  It  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  the  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem in  the  United  SUtes  is  free  collective 
bargaining — a  contract  between  one  em- 
ployer and  all  of  his  men  acting  as  one  man. 
•  •  •  No  employer  can  beat  down  a  union; 
no  employer  can  discriminate;  no  employer 
can  refuse  to  deal  with  the  union  which  Is 
duly  certified  to  him." 

The  freedom  of  choice  available  to  a 
worker  is  important.  In  an  NLRB  election 
he  has  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  union,  some- 
times to  choose  among  unions,  or  to  vote 
for  none.  Each  year  the  Board  runs  ^me 
8,000  elections  for  this  purpose  and  our 
people  are  Justifiably  proud  that  we.  achieve 
a  90-percent  participation — much  higher 
than  political  elections — and  we  run  them . 
without  permitting  threats,  coercion  or  un- 
lawful promises  of  benefit.  Few  candidates 
in  political  life  can  make  the  same  claim. 
Recently  tlie  Board  made  It  possible  for  union 
and  management  to  bring  their  views  to  the 
attention  of  all  affected  employees  through 
them  mails  before  elections.  We  believe  In 
education,  too. 

Through  the  past  three  decades,  the  act 
has  helped  workers  and  employers  avert 
problems,  such  as  oncoming  automation,  and 
resolve  other  sore  spots  as  they  developed. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  voluntary 
bargaining  sessions  with  results  spelled  out 
in  contracts  have  helped  smooth  labor-man- 
agement relationships.  These  are  the  com- 
panies and  unions  we  never  see  at  the  NLRB. 
Their  success  can  be  likened  to  the  interna- 
tional bodies  which  have  contributed  to 
world  peace  by  negotiating  differences  and 
Incorporating  agreements  into  treaties.  At 
any  level,  communication  can  lead  to  under- 
standing and  agreement,  providing  an  under- 
girding  for  stable  relations.  Cybernation — 
the  combin^.tion  of  the  computer  and  auto- 
mation— is  a  fruitful  area  for  collective  bar- 
gaining— before  during  and  after  Its  in- 
troduction. 

Collective  bargaining  has  already  helped 
some  of  the  Nation's  biggest  companies  make 
the  transition  without  incident.  A  reader 
of  the  financial  pages  can  report  that  these 
and  cost  Industrial  giants  never  were  so 
strong  nor  had  it  so  good.  A  reader  of  labor 
periodicals  can  tell  you  that  most — if  not 
•11 — of  these  giants  are  unionized,  from 
sweepers  all  the  way  up  to  the  supervisory 
Jobs. 

Why  then  is  collective  bargaining  on  the 
hot  seat  from  time  to  time?  The  answer, 
I  venture,  consists  of  many  things.  One  is 
that  we  who  have  taught  have  given  inade- 
quate attention  to  it;  the  textbooks  I  have 
•een  cover  the  subject  in  lines,  not  pages. 

The  result  is  that  the  knowledge  of  most 
viewers  is  limited  to  Information  obtained  in 
less  formal  places  of  education— the  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  television.  The 
media  have  little  interest  In  the  field  when 
things  are  flowing  smoothly.  Interest  com- 
mences when  relationships  break  down,  and 
some  unions  strike  or  some  managements 
lock  out.  Then  most  reports  concentrate 
on  the  effects,  on  the  Inconvenience  and 
hardship  In  the  local  community.  Rarely 
Will  you  find  mature  discussion  d  the  Issues 


which  led  to  the  dispute.  This  Is  not  too 
surprising,  for  the  number  of  experienced 
labor  reporters  In  communications  media 
around  the  country  would  hardly  crowd  even 
a  small  University  of  Maryland  classroom. 
We  need  more  good  reporters  to  give  us 
penetrating  detail  and  thorough  coverage, 
to  brmg  some  perspective  to  the  situation, 
some  idea  of  how  wage  proposals  compwire 
with  rates  in  similar  cities,  in  similar  fields, 
with  productivity  gains,  with  company  In- 
come. Then  we  would  have  some  Insight  on 
the  causes  as  well  as  the  effects.  As  things 
are,  in  most  cities  the  only  thing  the  public 
really  is  adequately  informed  on  in  a  dispute 
Is  the  hardship  of  the  Innocent  bystanders. 
Important  as  this  is,  It  is  not  enough.  It 
helps  Ignore  the  successes  and  emphasize  the 
failiu-es  without  analyzing  the  reasons. 

Collective  bargaining  has  not  been  helped 
by  some  individuals  and  membership  orga- 
alzitions  who  operate  on  the  premise  that 
every  knock  at  a  union  Is  a  boost  to  their 
own  Income.  Since  they  make  little  pretext 
of  being  fair  or  complete  in  their  commen- 
taries, there  is  little  to  do  about  them  except 
to  recognize  their  existence. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  here  to  sell  you  the 
advantages  of  collective  bargaining.  This 
Is  not  my  role,  but  I  do  believe  that  there 
have  been  some  unfair  labels  hung  on 
labor  groups.  They  are  natural  develop- 
ments, created  to  meet  tht  need  for  better 
commimlcatlon,  better  laiderstanding, 
among  people  working  In  a  common  enter- 
prise. People  who  believe  in  unions  find  in 
their  structure  assvirance  of  Individual  dig- 
nity and  economic  security.  There  are  ar- 
rogant labor  leaders  and  arrogant  manage- 
ments who  place  themselves  above  the  law, 
but,  fortunately,  neither  U  typical  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  sit  down  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  work  out  fair  con- 
tracts covering  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  employment. 

Congress  enacted  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  protect  the  right  of  working 
men  and  women  to  avail  themselves  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  and  I  am  privUeged  to 
takepart  in  this  effort. 

Carry  on  your  good  works  and  don't  hold 
against  any  younger  Zagorlas,  who  come 
your  way,  either  their  father's  ignorance  or 
his  long-windedness.  When  I  was  a  reporter 
I  barkened  well  the  words  of  a  favorite 
editor  who  used  to  plead,  ••Take  a  little  longer 
and  write  It  a  little  shorter.'"  Now  that  I 
am  talking  rather  than  recording,  the  advice 
still  seems  good — for  reporters. 


Watershed  Projects  Threatened 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREJSENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  taken  another 
swipe  at  rural  America  in  its  deplorable 
action  which  limits  the  number  of  new 
watershed  conservation  projects  which 
can  be  started  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  In  1967. 

The  Budget  Bureau  has  also  stripped 
$500,000  in  regular  fimds  from  the 
watershed  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  in  order  to  cover  a 
special  grant  to  Appalachla,  an  area 
which  has  already  received  more  than 
$1  billion  in  aid  in  the  last  year  alone. 
Consequently,    cotmtless    projects    and 


new  obligations  in  South  Dakota  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Midwest  are  be- 
ing curtailed  while  one  region  of  the 
country  gets  preferential  treatment. 

These  planning  limitations  are  unfair, 
both  to  the  SCS  and  more  importantly 
to  the  local  people  who  are  awaiting  ap- 
proval of  watershed  planning  requests. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  Budget  Bureau 
remove  this  outrageous  limitation  policy. 
The  projects  which  can  be  approved  both 
for  watershed  planning  and  construction 
next  year  have  been  limited  to  50,  far 
under  the  present  permitted  level  of  100. 

If  the  planning  limitations  for  fiscal 
years  1966  remain  in  effect,  it  vidll  be 
vei-y  unfair  to  those  local  organizations 
who  have  spent  countless  hours  of  ef- 
fort in  preparing  their  plans  to  the 
SCS  for  approval  and  are  awaiting  deci- 
sions on  them. 

In  fairness  to  those  who  have  In- 
vested so  much  time  and  effort  in  these 
matters,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  lift  its  planning  limitations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  1967. 
Congress  must  refuse  to  put  this  addi- 
tional $500,000  frosting  on  th3  Ap- 
palachian giveaway  package  and  re- 
stCH-e  the  economy  to  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  funds  which  help  all  area& 
of  the  country  which  need  to  have  their 
projects  initiated. 


J.  Bryan  Bradbnry  Honored  as  Top 
Citizen  of  Abilene,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
J.  Bryan  Bradbury  is  an  outstanding  at- 
torney, civic  leader,  and  prime  mover  of 
many  community  projects  in  Abilene. 
Tex.  Recently  he  was  given  the  highest 
civic  award  of  Abilene  by  being  named 
"Outstanding  Citizen  of  the  Year  of 
Abilene,  Tex." 

This  man  Is  without  a  doubt  one  of 
the  most  civic-minded  citizens  of  my 
home  State  of  Texas,  having  been  a  civic 
leader  for  three  decades  in  many  proj- 
ects too  numerous  to  mention.  He  is  a 
self-made  man,  having  endured  tre- 
mendous financial  handicaps  to  com- 
plete his  legal  education.  He  is  a  past 
State  legislator  for  Taylor  County  and 
has  held  numerous  positions  in  his  local 
and  State  bar  associations. 

As  a  tribute  to  his  many  accomplish- 
ments, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entitled  "Bradbury  Chosen  City's 
Top  Citizen,"  published  In  the  Abilene 
Reporter-News  of  Saturday.  March  12. 
1966.  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ws  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bradburt  Crosett  Crrr'B  Top  Cm^aw 
(By  Katharyn  Duff) 
Thanks  Xor  three  decades  of  civic  UbocB 
were  wrapped  up  In  award  which  AbilenianB, 
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through  the  Abilene  Chamber  of  Commerce 
bestowed  Friday  night  on  Attorney  J.  Bryan 
Bradbury. 

The  announcement  that  Bradbury,  a  tall 
b*ld.  erudite  lawyer,  had  been  singled  out 
for  this  highest  Abilene  civic  honor  wtis  made 
as  climax  to  the  annual  chamber  of  com- 
merce banquet. 

C.  K.  "Sonny"  Bentley,  who  wa.«  named 
"Outstanding  Cltlsea"  last  year,  made  the 
presentation,  always  a  closely  gruarded  secret. 

The  award  was  a  tribute  to  Bradbury's 
recent  service  In  many  local  fields,  includ- 
ing his  work  for  the  new  medical  founda- 
tion which  is  seeking  a  school  of  medicine 
for  Abilene  and  his  labor  in  behalf  of  Busi- 
ness-ATD.  the  organization  formed  to  urge 
financial  support  of  local   colleges. 

BIG  TASKS 

It  was  a  special  tribute,  also,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  two  vast  and  complex  assignments 
Bradbury  recently  carried  out  for  the  com- 
munity— 

His  chairmanship  of  the  cross-section  com- 
mission which  wrote  Abllene's  new  city  char- 
ter, a  backbreaking  task  which  took  many 
months  of   detailed — and   unsalaried — work. 

And  his  chairmanship  of  another  cross- 
section  group,  the  one  called  on  to  plan 
and  promote  the  $7.9  million  city  capital  im- 
provements bond  program  which  produced, 
among  other  things.  Abllene's  newly  occupied 
city  hall  and  the  new  Abilene  Zoo.  to  be 
opened  July  2. 

Bradbury.  53.  a  native  of  the  Zephyr  com- 
munity in  Brown  County,  has  been  a  resident 
of  Abilene  since  1928  when  his  father,  the 
late  R.  E.  Bradbury,  came  here  to  go  into 
business  in  Standard  Printing  Co. 

Bryan  is  the  eldest  of  three  Bradbury  chil- 
dren. His  brothw  Robert  E..  lives  in  Big 
Spring;  his  slater.  Mrs.  Prank  Gibson,  in 
Abilene. 

SKPKCSSION 

Bradbury  did  the  last  portion  of  his  pub- 
lic school  work  here,  graduating  from  Abilene 
High  In  1929 — Just  in  time  for  the  depres- 
sion. Higher  education  in  his  collegiate  gen- 
eration, did  not  come  easy.  Bradbury  got 
his  a  very  hard  way.  Juggling  Jobs  and  class- 
work  for  a  dozen  years. 

Out  of  high  school  he  went  to  work  as  a 
printer  to  his  father's  shop  and  began  study- 
ing law  on  the  side,  taking  classwork  at 
McMurry  as  he  could  work  it  into  his 
schedule. 

At  age  21  he  plunged  into  politics,  a  field 
in  which  he  Is  still  active  as  adviser  and 
consultant.  He  ran  that  year  for  the  Texas 
Legislature  and  won  in  the  election  which 
was  held  a  few  weeks  after  his  22d  birthday. 
That  same  year.  1934.  he  passed  the  bar 
exams  for  which  he  had  been  studying  at 
night. 

LXCIStJlTIVK     TXAXS 

Bradbury  served  Taylor  County  in  the  leg- 
islature few  6  years.  His  was  acUve  service. 
Among  other  legislative  chores  he  was  a 
leader  In  the  fight  against  legalized  horse- 
race betting  and  helped  spearhead  the  fight 
against  W.  L.  O'Danlel's  sales  tax  proposal. 

Since  the  legislative  office  was  then  part 
time,  with  only  token  pay.  Bryan  padded  out 
his  Income,  between  sessions,  with  his  bud- 
ding law  practice.  For  a  time,  he  worked  in 
the  legal  department  of  the  liquor  control 
board  and.  when  the  legislature  was  not 
meeting,  got  off  some  college  work.  He  put 
in  one  semester  with  an  early  morning  class 
at  the  University  of  Texas,  night  classes  at 
St.  Edward's  University  and  a  full  day's  work 
with  the  llquM'  control  board  in  between. 

In  1943.  Bradbury  volunteered  for  military 
duty  as  an  apprentice  seaman.  He  spent  his 
entire  Navy  hitch,  oddly  enough,  on  duty  in 
Texas.  He  was  assigned  to  the  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Naval  Station. 

Out  of  service  in  1945.  Bradbury  Joined  the 
large  field  of  candidates  anounced  for  Con- 
gress.   He  lost  in  the  campaign  which  sent 


Omab  BtTRLXsoN  to  the  Congress  In  1946.  And 
with  that  defeat  Bradbury  settled  down  to 
law  practice  In  partnership  with  the  late  Ben 
L.  Cox. 

.In  1947  and  1948.  Bradbury  became  a  part- 
time  professor,  teaching  classes  at  McMurry 
College.  And  all  the  time,  he  was  still  try- 
ing to  earn  for  himself  a  college  degree.  He 
continued  earning  college  credits  as  he 
could — he  has  them  from  four  schools.  H-SU 
and  McMurry,  UT  and  St.  Ed.  He  finally 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Mc- 
Murry in  1948. 

Bradbury  was  married  in  Abilene  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1938  to  Helen  Walter,  member  of  a 
longtime  prominent  Abilene  family.  They 
have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Shannon  Young  of 
Lubbock,  and  one  grandson.  Bryan  David 
Toung.  age  1  '.^ . 

Through  the  years  Bradbury  has  been  ac- 
tive in  almost  every  worthwhile  undertaking 
In  the  community,  serving  on  the  board  of 
such  g^roups  as  the  Salvation  Army  and  Red 
Croes.  in  such  clubs  as  Optimist.  Lions. 
Pythians. 

Professionally,  he  has  held  many  positions 
in  the  local  and  State  bar  associations,  serv- 
In;;  as  a  director  of  the  State  organization 
of  lawyers. 

He  has  been  outstanding  In  work  for  his 
faith.  Baptist.  He  is  a  deacon  and  Sunday 
School  teacher  at  South  Side  Baptist,  chair- 
manned  the  building  committee  for  that 
church's  new  sanctuary,  served  through  the 
years  In  many  other  church  posts.  He  has 
served  two  local  church  Institutions,  as  a 
trustee  of  Hendrick  Memorial  Hospital,  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  development  for 
Hardln-Slnunons  University. 

Bradbury  is  active  In  Democratic  Party  af- 
fairs, taking  a  quiet,  behind-the-scenes  role 
In  many  successful  partisan  campaigns.  He 
has  been  called  on,  however,  to  head  up  many 
nonpartisan  and  bipartisan  civic  undertak- 
ings, such  as  the  city  charter  project  and  the 
massive  capital  improvements  city  bond  is- 
sue. 

More  impressive  than  his  headline  activi- 
ties, however,  to  those  who  knew  it,  has  been 
the  quiet  life  Bradbury  has  lived  outside  the 
limelight  in  Abilene  these  years. 

Bradbury,  who  was  aptly  enough  a  prime 
mover  in  the  project  to  get  Abilene  modern 
library  facilities,  is  a  learned  man,  a  student 
and  a  scholar.    He  is  a  "reader  and  a  writer." 

He  has  continued  his  studies  through 
travel.  Including  a  lengthy  trip  through  Rus- 
sia a  year  or  so  ago.  through  correspondence 
course  and  short  courses,  particularly  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  Harvard.  His  ad- 
vanced fields  of  study  are  law  and  philosophy. 

His  writing  is  in  related  fields,  particularly 
the  philosophy  of  law.  He  has  finished  one 
book — he  wrote  it  for  himself  but  it  was 
good  enough  to  be  considered  for  publica- 
tion— on  the  origin  of  law.  He  has  lately 
been  writing  In  the  field  of  the  "adversary 
system"  of  American  Jurisprudence. 


The  1966  GI  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  }966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
significant  piece  of  legislation  to  be 
passed  by  this  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress is  the  so-called  cold  war  GI  bilL 

This  bill  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port from  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
and  from  our  constituents,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  can  be  numbered 


among  those  who  gave  this  bill  their  full 
support. 

Recently,  an  editorial,  relative  to  this 
bill,  appeared  in  the  Kingsport  Times- 
News  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  and  I  Include 
it  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  for  it  is 
always  good  to  know  that  our  actions  are 
considered  sis  a  job  well  done. 
The  GI  Bill 

It  is  nice  to  have  someone  do  something 
for  you.  However,  it  Is  even  nicer  when  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  repay  the  favor. 
Veterans  of  World  War  11  and  the  Korean 
conlllcts  win  have  that  opportunity. 

The  case  at  point  is  the  new  "cold  war  GI 
bill"  which  passed  unanimously  in  both 
House  of  Congress  and  involves  the  outlay 
of  a  big  chunk  of  money — some  $2.8  billion 
over  the  next  6  years  before  it  tapers  off. 

This  is  about  twice  as  much  as  the  admin- 
istration asked  for  In  Its  original  request. 
But  it  Is  one  of  those  things  that  cannot  be 
categorized  as  Inflationary  or  nonlnflatlon- 
ary.  that  eludes  analysis  In  columns  of  profit 
and  loss. 

The  fact  Is  that  a  substantial  share  of  the 
billions  the  program  will  cost  will  come  from 
the  Incomes  of  citizens  in  the  prime  of  their 
working  lives  who  themselves  received  bene- 
fits— college  educations,  vocational  training, 
home  loans,  etc. — under  previous  GI  bills. 

There  were  8.4  million  who  participated  In 
the  first  bill  after  World  War  n.  Another 
2  5  million  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Korean 
GI  bill. 

How  much  rtiore  they  have  earned,  how 
much  more  they  have  contributed  to  the 
Nation  than  they  otherwise  might  have,  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  monetary  returns  on 
these  investments  might  perhaps  be  esti- 
mated: in  any  other  terms  it  is  Incalculable. 

While  the  heavy  hand  the  veterans'  lob- 
bies exercise  over  Congress  Is  open  to  ques- 
tion on  some  matters,  the  new  GI  bill  Is  one 
fruit  of  their  labors  everyone  can  applaud. 

Theoretically.  It  could  be  of  Immediate 
benefit  to  some  3.5  million  veterans  who  were 
discharged  from  the  services  after  January 
31,  1955,  when  the  Korean  bill  expired. 

While  the  veterans  of  the  big  war  and  the 
police  action  are  having  their  opF>ortunlty  to 
repay  their  share  of  the  debt  to  the  new  gen- 
eration in  the  armed  services,  the  rest  of  us 
are  also  benefiting. 

Despite  the  share  that  many  citizens  have 
contributed  with  their  tax  dollars  to  both 
GI  bills,  only  a  few  can  be  found  grumbling 
over  the  assessment. 

While  they  didn't  receive  college  educa- 
tions, vocational  training  and  the  like  from 
the  measxires.  they  do  enjoy  living  in  a  free 
country  which  was  made  possible  by  these 
fighting  men. 

Had  not  American  GI's  fought  our  battles 
overseas,  we  might  not  now  be  In  the  posi- 
tion of  helping  these  veterans  to  better 
themselves. 

A  prayer  is  in  the  hearts  of  aU  Americana 
that  the  time  will  come  when  It  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  our  men  to  be  called 
to  arnas  In  order  to  defend  our  rights  and 
freedoms. 


Speech   by   Robert  Vaaghn,   "The   Mu 
From  U.N.C.L.E." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.    Last  week.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with 


Mr.  Robert  Vaughn,  the  well-known  tele- 
vision actor,  in  my  office.  Mr.  Vaughn 
is  not  only  a  charming  gentleman  and  a 
highly  competent  member  of  his  pro- 
fession, but  he  is  also  a  man  with  a  deep 
concern  for  public  questions. 

This  is  very  clear  from  an  address 
which  he  recently  delivered  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Marlon  County,  Ind.,  Young  Dem- 
ocrats in  Indiana.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech,  which  stresses 
the  moral  aspects  of  political  leadership 
on  the  international  scene,  may  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech    Delivered    by    Robert    Vaughn,    to 

THE   Marion    County    Young    Democrats, 

Annual   P.D.R.-J.P.K.    Memorial   Dinner, 

January  29,  1966,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Secretary,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Rock.  Mayor  Barton.  Attorney  General 
Dillon,  Congressman  Jacobs.  Governor  Welsh, 
ladles  and  gentlemen. 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  that  Mike  Riley 
so  graciously  extended  an  invitation  to  be 
present  this  evening  at  your  annual  P.D.R.- 
J.P.K.  memorial  dinner.  As  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  President  Kennedy  and  President 
Roosevelt,  my  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  gathering  is  bounteous 
in  the  extreme.    My  sincere  thanks. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  Indianapolis,  al- 
though as  a  child  I  traveled  many  times 
through  your  State  enroute  from  my  home 
in  Minneapolis  to  New  York.  My  memories 
of  the  Hoosier  State  are  the  real  Images  of 
basketball  backboards  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  and  the  make-believe  Hollywood  Images 
of  "Home  In  Indiana."  As  a  boy  It  was  my 
favorite  picture  an<i.  regardless  of  how  many 
times  I  saw  it.  I  was  always  thrilled  by  the 
beauty  of  new  mown  hay,  lush  trees, 
thoroughbred  horses,  and  Jeanne  Craln.  Not 
necessarily  In  that  order. 

Although  my  home  State  of  Minnesota 
prides  Itself  as  sire  of  the  current  Vice 
President,  Indiana,  with  such  men  as  Thomas 
Hendricks,  Charles  Fairbanks  and  Thomas 
Marshall  Is  often  referred  to  as  the  "cradle" 
of  Vice  Presidents. 

And  Indiana  has  contributed  many  show- 
business  greats  also. 

Cole  Porter.  Anne  Baxter,  Phil  Harris.  For- 
rest Tucker.  Harry  Von  Zell.  Clifton  Webb, 
Red  Skelton;  and  the  gifted  songwriter, 
Hoag;'  Carmlchael.  who  has  Immortalized  his 
Indiana  birthplace  with  such  songs  "Balti- 
more Oriole."  "Memphis  in  June."  and 
"Georgia  on  My  Mind." 

In  going  over  your  list  of  previous  speak- 
ers I  foynd  the  name  of  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  whose  example  of  independent  and 
creative  action  has  made  it  possible  to  wrest 
control  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  Marlon 
County  from— as  Mike  Riley  described  them 
In  a  letter  to  me — "conservatives  wearing  the 
label  of  Democrats." 

I  found  the  names  of  Senator  Hartke,  Sen- 
ator Tydincs.  of  Maryland,  and  Governor 
Breathitt  of  Kentucky.  Men  whose  leader- 
ship In  the  Democratic  Party  offer  dally  proof 
to  John  F.  Kennedy's  declaration  that  "the 
torch"  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
of  Americans. 

And  it  is  to  that  new  generation  that  1  ad- 
dress myself  this  evening. 

On  August  6,  1945,  a  new  world  was  bom. 
It  was  named  the  atomic  age.  And  with 
that  first  fleeting  heartbeat  In  the  new  babe, 
all  the  ages  that  came  before  were  rendered 
unmeanglngf  ul . 

At  this  moment  of  birth,  all  systems  of 
man's  solutions  to  dispute  were  made  ob- 
solete. 

War,  as  it  had  been  known  before  this 
date,  was  suddenly  no  longer  a  method  for 
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effecting  social  change.  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  man  had  reached  the  final  insanity. 
Scientific  sophistication  had  succeeded  in 
producing  the  means  for  man  to  eliminate 
his  species  from  the  earth. 

Adolph  Hitler's  "final  solution"  of  geno- 
cide was  no  longer  limited  to  ethnic  extinc- 
tion. On  that  summer  day.  a  little  more 
than  a  score  of  years  ago,  forces  were  un- 
leashed that  would  finally  enable  man  to  ex- 
terminate the  entirety  of  his  race,  but  even 
then  he  was  not  satisfied.  In  a  race  to  build 
bigger  and  more  expedient  means  of 
hastening  the  genocide,  those  first  bombs 
were  made  Immediately  obsolescent.  And  by 
1954.  at  Bikini  Atoll,  a  nuclear  detonation 
occurred  that  was  greater  than  all  of  the 
combined  explosives  of  the  Second  World 
War.  That  was  greater,  moreover,  than  aU 
of  the  explosives.  In  all  of  the  wars,  since 
the  dawn  of  mankind,  and  still  he  was  not 
satisfied.  The  stockpiles  of  hydrogen  horror 
continue  to  grow.  The  potential  overkill  to- 
day taxes  the  most  lucid  and  Imaginative  of 
human  minds,  and  still  man  Is  not  satisfied. 
Still  he  continues  to  settle  dispute  in  the 
old  ways,  disregarding  the  blatantly  apparent 
fact  that  war,  of  any  kind,  anywhere,  can 
lead  to  the  end  of  our  planet  in  minutes. 

Yet.  this  day.  we  are  at  war  and  if  that 
war  is  allowed  to  continue  and  expand,  it 
will  surely  and  eventually  conclude  with 
man's  final  solution  for  man;  death  of  the 
human    race. 

It  may  not  be  this  year,  it  may  not  be  next 
year,  but  as  long  as  we  choose  to  settle  dis- 
pute by  destruction  It  will  most  certainly 
be  In  that  "new  generation"  that  carries 
John  P.  Kennedy's  torch. 

By  definition,  governments  are  immoral, 
because  they  must  work  in  a  selfish  way  for 
one  group  of  people  against  another  group 
of  people.    But  men  are  moral. 

If  there  Is  a  salvation  for  mankind  It 
must  come  from  the  shouts  of  the  moral 
men  that  make  up  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  In  the  world,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  submit  the  following  quote  on  the 
rationalization  of  men  to  make  war. 

"The  loud  little  handful  wUl  shout  for 
war.  The  puppet  will  wearily  and  cautiously 
protest  at  first.  The  great  mass  of  the 
nation  will  rub  its  sleepy  eyes  and  will  try 
to  make  out  why  there  should  be  a  war. 
And  they  will  earnestly  and  Indignantly  say 
Is  it  unjust  and  dishonorable  and  there  Is 
no  need  for  war.  Then  the  few  will  shout 
even  louder.  A  few  fair  men  on  the  other 
side  will  argue  and  reason  against  the  war 
with  speech  and  pen  and  at  first  will  get  a 
hearing  and  be  applauded.  But  It  will  not 
last  long.  The  few  who  want  war  will  out- 
shout  those  who  want  peace.  And  presently 
the  antiwar  audience  will  thin  out  and 
peace  will  become  unpopular.  Before  long 
you  will  see  a  curious  thing.  Antiwar  speak- 
ers will  be  stoned  from  the  platforms  and 
free  speech  will  be  strangled  by  hordes  of 
furious  men,  who  still  agree  with  the  speak- 
ers, but  dare  not  admit  It. 

"The  whole  nation,  pulpit  and  all,  will 
take  up  the  war  cry  and  shout  Itself  hoarse 
and  wUl  mob  any  honest  man  who  ventures 
to  open  his  mouth  for  peace.  Then  such 
shut  mouths  wlU  cease  to  open.  Next  the 
statesmen  will  Invent  cheap  lies,  putting 
the  blame  on  the  nation  that  Is  to  be  at- 
tacked and  each  man  will  be  glad  of  these 
lies,  and  will  study  them,  because  they  sooth 
his  conscience.  And  thus  he  vrill,  by  and 
by.  convince  himself  that  the  war  Is  Just 
and  he  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep 
he  enjoys  by  his  self-deception." 

The  author  of  these  remarks  was  Mark 
Twain  and  they  are  applicable  to  all  na- 
tions. In  all  ages,  because  they  expose  the 
rationalizations  that  are  Involved  In  the 
use  of  violence  to  achieve  peace. 

But  no  longer  Is  Justification  necessary 
for  war,  because  war.  Is  no  longer  Justifiable. 


Still,  men  continue  to  commit  acts  of  atro- 
cious and  Inhuman  violence  to  their  fellow 
man.  The  war  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  ration- 
alized by  moral  men. 

In  a  Christmas  Issue  of  a  New  York  paper 
I  encountered  a  drawing  which,  although  not 
captioned,  I  think  clearly  reflected  the  major 
Irony  of  the  war  In  southeast  Asia. 

It  was  a  drawing  of  the  Hon  lying  down 
with  the  lamb.  There  was  only  one  prob- 
lem— there  were  two  lions. 

Already,  they  were  baring  their  teeth  at 
one  another,  each  violently  demanding  his 
exclusive  right  to  lie  down  peacefully  with 
the  lamb. 

And.  with  the  great  claws  of  two  separate 
lions  pulling  his  head  In  opposite  directions, 
the  lamb  sat  numbly  between  them  and 
waited  for  that  helpless  head  to  be  ripped 
off  so  that  the  victorious  lion  might  lie 
down  peacefully  with  the  gutted  remains. 
Let  UB  exnmlne  the  lions. 
From  3  divergent  sources  I  quote  the 
following : 

Item  1.  From  a  Paris  Match  Interview  with 
Father  Currlen,  formerly  cur6  of  some  10 
villages  In  Vietnam : 

"No  one  was  In  the  village  except  for 
some  women,  children,  and  old  people  whom 
neither  the  Vietcong  nor  the  regular  troops 
thought  to  pick  up  to  serve  as  coolies.  I 
heard  some  planes.  The  first  bomb  fell 
at  6:05  on  my  church.  There  was  nothing 
left  of  It.  We  passed  the  entire  night  while 
those  accursed  planes  hammered  with  rock- 
ets and  bombs  at  my  village.  There  were  no 
longer  any  Vietcong  around.  They  had  fled 
Into  the  forest  long  before. 

"Today,  nothing  remains  of  all  that  region. 
AU  Is  razed.  As  lor  the  poor  mountain  peo- 
ple whose  villages  and  rice  granaries  have 
been  destroyed,  they  can  live  only  as  wild 
boars  In  the  forest.  Before  the  bombard- 
ment, the  loud  speakers  In  the  planes  above 
them  told  them  not  to  go  Into  the  fields,  and 
to  stay  in  their  huts.  They  stayed  in  their 
huts  and  the  huts  were  bombarded  anyway. 
Or.  again,  the  Vietcong  obliged  them  to  come 
out  •  •  •  and  machlnegunned  them  In  the 
fields.  I  have  seen  my  faithful  b\irned  up  In 
napalm.  I  have  seen  the  bodies  of  women 
and  children  blovim  to  bits.  I  have  seen  all 
my  villages  razed.  By  God.  It's  not  possible." 
The  lions  would  lie  with  the  lamb. 
Item  2.  From  a  New  York  Times  dispatch 
following  the  first  bombing  of  dams  in  North 
Vietnam: 

"The  bombing  •  •  •  raised  the  question 
whether  there  was  any  consideration  of  at- 
tacking one  of  North  Vietnam's  most  vulner- 
able points,  the  complex  of  dikes  in  the  Red 
River  Delta.  Some  observers  believe  wide- 
spread destruction  of  dikes  could  devastate 
the  most  populous  part  of  North  Vietnam 
and  cause  serious  famine." 

The  lion  would  Ue  down  with  the  lamb — by 
starving  him.  If  necessary. 

Item  3.  Prom  a  Senate  speech  by  South 
Dakota's  Senator  George  McGovern: 

"I  urge  that  we  stop  the  bombing  attacks 
In  both  North  and  South  Vietnam.  Bomb- 
ing Is  largely  ineffective  in  a  guerrilla  war 
and  more  often  than  not  kills  the  wrong  peo- 
ple. We  should  also  stop  the  Jungle  skirm- 
ishes that  subject  our  soldiers  to  ambush. 
The  guerrillas  control  most  of  the  rural  and 
village  areas.  To  dislodge  them  would  be  to 
destroy  In  the  process  thousands  of  the  In- 
nocent civilians  we  are  trying  to  save  •  •  • 
human  life — the  lives  of  our  soldiers  and  the 
Vietnamese  people." 

And  so  we  are  reminded  that  not  all  men 
are  "Uons"  or  "hawks."  as  we  now  call  them. 
Senator  McGovern  Is  not  a  "lion."  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  Senator  William  Fulbright, 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening — and  a  dally  grow- 
ing list  of  Senators  and  Congressmen — are 
not  "Uons." 

Senator  Hartke  said  that  of  some  500  let- 
ters received  from  Indiana  supporting  the 
peace  offensive.  "72  percent  reflect  dlssatls- 
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faction  with  US.  Involvement,  with  at  lea«t 
half  of  th— «  urging  withcir»«iil  of  our  troopa. 
If  peace  efforts  faU."  The  people  of  Indiana 
are  not  "lions." 

America,  In  polat  of  fact,  la  not  a  nation 
fit  "Uona" — and  yet  we  have  come  to  appear 
ao. 

We  have  come  to  appear  as  a  great,  vain, 
jealous — perhaps  even  frightened — vindictive 
Uon  in  the  eyes  of  much  of  the  world,  even 
to  many  of  our  allies. 

And — most  Immortant  of  all — we  have 
taken  on  that  a|l9earance  with  a  small,  but 
I'm  afraid,  mounting  number  of  those  who 
should  be  most  important  to  ua.  those  who 
m\ist  know  and  reflect  the  very  essence  of 
almost  200  years  of  democracy. 

We  have  taken  on  some  part  of  that  ap- 
pearance to  much  of  our  own  youth.  The 
vibrant.  Involved  youth,  still  perhaps  not  old 
enough  to  vote,  but  desperately  demanding 
that  our  Oovemment  In  action,  show  them 
what  they  have  been  taught  In  theory,  and 
that  our  Government  earn  the  right  to  that 
vote. 

We  are  all  nourished  from  childhood  on 
the  Importance  of  the  vote,  the  significance 
of  the  secret  ballot  as  the  very  backbone  of 
our  heritage.  And  yet  many,  many  Ameri- 
cans remember  devoting  themselves  tire- 
lessly In  1964  to  assure  the  defeat  of  a  presi- 
dential candidate  they  feared  because  of  his 
warlike  threats  and  promises. 

They  defeated  that  candidate,  and  yet 
they  see  some  of  those  same  policies  they 
fotight  In  effect  today. 

And  so  cynicism  appears  In  old  as  well  as 
young  and.  In  a  tradition  which  dates  back 
to  the  first  rumblings  of  freedom  in  this 
Nation,  the  disenchanted  turn  to  the  streets. 
The  "lions"  among  us  would  exorcise  this 
disquieting  Image,  particularly,  the  legion  of 
young  America,  the  students,  suddenly  find- 
ing It  necessary  to  remind  their  teachers 
what  the  Constitution  means,  what  th« 
American  tradition  qf  p>eace  and  morality 
means,  these  "lions"  point  Immediately  to 
the  misguided  Illegality  of  burning  draft 
cards  or,  in  truly  tragic  cases — the  burning 
of  self — and  fall  to  understand  the  reasons 
behind  these  protests,  and  shout  these  acts 
down  as  those  of  Communists  and  cowards. 
But  they  cannot  shout  down  the  thousands 
who  burn  nothing,  but  march  In  silent 
anguish  to  protest  burning. 

At  the  end  of  a  year's  escalation  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  the  administration  looked  out 
on  the  front  porch  of  Government  and  found 
Its  uneasy  chairs  uncomfortably  crowded 
with  people  bearing  signs:  signs  calling  for 
an  end  to  the  war.  Signs  calling  for  peac* 
talks.  Signs  calling  for  Immediate  wlth- 
drawaJ. 

If  they  looked  very  closely  they  could  find 
an  oocasional  Communist. 

But  mostly  they  found  students.  They 
found  mothers  of  small  children,  and  vet- 
erans of  one  or  even  two  wars  of  the  last 
three  decades,  ministers,  priests,  rabbis,  vet- 
erans of  Vietnam,  scientists,  doctors,  writers, 
teachers,  they  found  Nobel  Peace  Prise 
winners. 

They  found  Members  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
House,  local  party  leaders,  and  respected 
political  commentators  In  the  national  press. 
Ail  applauding  efforts  toward  a  Great 
Society,  but  mournfully  predicting  Its  im- 
pending atrophy  under  the  grinding  weight 
of  a  continuing — and  perhaps  pointless — ■ 
war. 

I  have  never  doubted.  I  do  not  think  that 
any  but  the  most  Irrational  radical  has  ever 
doubted,  that  President  Johnson  does  Indeed 
want  to  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  in  peace  and 
mutual  respect.  And  I'm  sure  it  seems  to 
him  that  escalation  has  grown  step  by  Inex- 
orable step  In  spite  of  his  most  sincere  ef- 
forts to  arrest  that  growth. 

And.  on  a  practleal  basis,  once  escalation 
bad  begun.  I'm  not  sure  what  else  could 
batre  been  doosi. 


One  of  the  Presidents  we  i>ay  respect  to 
this  evening  Inherited  the  legacy  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem. 

I  quote  his  biographer,  aid,  and  friend, 
Ted  Sorensen:  "He  neither  permitted  the 
war's  escalation  Into  a  general  war  nor  bar- 
gained away  Vietnam's  security  at  the  con- 
ference table,  despite  being  pressed  along 
both  lines  by  those  impatient  to  win  or 
withdraw." 

Two  months  before  his  assassination  in 
September  1963,  President  Kennedy  said  in 
a  television  Interview: 

"They  (the  South  Vietnamese) — are  the 
ones  who  have  to  win  or  lose  it.  We  can 
help  them,  we  can  give  them  equipment. 
We  can  send  our  men  out  there  as  advisers, 
but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam." 

No;  I  do  not  know  what  a  living  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  would  have  done.  But 
I  believe  what  he  said  during  his  lifetime. 
I  believe  what  John  Kennedy  said.  And 
I  believe,  and  support,  his  Insistence  that 
South  Vietnam's  security  cannot  be  bar- 
gained away  at  the  conference  table. 
I  believe  the  concept  that  we  cannot  aban- 
don Asia  to  communism  Is  false,  because  by 
Inference  it  implies  that  Asia  is  ours  to 
abandon. 

I  believe  that  the  concept  of  this  great 
Nation  losing  face  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
by  retiring  from  an  untenable  situation 
is  false,  bur  older  brothers.  Britain  and 
Prance,  retired  from  untenable  situations 
and  gained  the  gratitude  of  the  world. 

And  I  believe  that  If  the  face  of  this  great 
Republic  was  lost  a  thovisand  times,  that 
loss  is  of  no  consequence.  If  It  ends  the 
slaughter  in  southeast  Asia. 

I  believe  that  the  killing  must  stop. 
And  when  that  cessation  Is  made,  we  then 
sit  at  the  conference  table  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  Vietnam  revolution, 
and  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon  and  assure  the  free 
elections  that  the  Vietnamese  were  prom- 
ised at  Geneva  in  1954,  and  have  never  ex- 
perienced. 

And  I  think  we  must  assure  the  freedom 
of  those  elections,  not  assiire  our  own 
victory,  for  that  would  be  a  denial  of  all 
our  Constitution  stands  for.  I  believe  we 
must  take  that  gamble,  steadied  by  the 
knowledge  that  no  Communist  government 
ever  has  come  Into  power  through  elections. 
And  If  we  gamble  and  lose.  If  South  Viet- 
nam should  prove  to  be  the  first  freely  elec- 
ted Conamunlst  government  in  the  world, 
then  we  must  learn  to  live  with  that 
government,  as  we  have  learned  to  live  with 
Communist  Russia,  racist  South  Africa,  and 
Fascist  S{}aln.  We  cannot  prevent  the  spread 
of  communisnt  by  sacrificing  the  principles 
of  democracy. 

The  nations  of  the  world  must  leam  to 
live  with  us,  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth;  we  cannot  choose  to  do  less  in  re- 
turn. 

I  have  spoken  only  briefly  tonight  of  the 
other  giant  we  gather  to  honor,  but  I  think 
we  might  well  leave  on  the  note  he  carved 
deeply  and  eternally  Into  every  American 
consciousness,  even  to  those  yet  unborn. 
More  than  30  years  ago,  in  time  of  domestic 
chaos  President  Roosevelt  salu:  "So  first  of 
all  let  me  assert  my  firm  belief  that  the  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself." 

Today.  In  time  of  International  chaos  we 
live  by  fear.  We  are  all  told  to  fear  the 
Red  menace  abroad  and  creeping  socialism 
at  home.  To  fear  a  tiny  Island  90  miles  off 
our  shores  and  to  fear  a  revolutionary  army 
fighting  on  Its  own  ground  in  southeast 
Asia,  thousands  of  miles  from  our  shores; 
to  fear  the  student  protest  marches  who 
might  t>e  encouraging  the  enemy:  to  fear 
thS'  handful  of  aging  Marxists  who  seek 
their  lost  and  futile  youth  In  the  student 
protests  of  today:  to  fear  the  moral  break- 
down of  the  new  generation;  that  genera- 
tion   bom    after   Hiroshima    and    Nagasaki. 


That  generation  that  reached  the  age  of 
reason  only  to  find  their  fathers  had  lost  the 
capacity  to  reason.  That  generation,  that 
understands  only  that  those  who  preceded 
them  have  made  it  possible  for  their  genera- 
tion to  be  the  last. 

To  you  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Indiana  and  to 
their  colleagues  in  the  world's  greatest 
Congress  of  freemen  I  respectfully  subnUt 
these  thoughts. 

Concluding  only:  Let  us  fear  not.  Or  the 
lions  may  die  with  the  lamb. 

Thank  you. 


"Maritime  Lecture  at  Talane  University'' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  xuider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  lecture 
by  Commission  George  H.  Hearn,  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  before 
the  Institute  on  Foreign  Transportation 
and  Port  Operations,  sponsored  by 
Tulane  University,  School  of  Business 
Administration,  New  Orleans.  La.,  on 
March  23,  1966. 

The  reason  for.  and  the  history  of 
events  leading  up  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  Is  not  only  informative 
but  this  practical  dlAiourse  concerning 
the  need  for  regulation  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  philosophies  between  the 
United  States  and  that  of  our  European 
commercial  friends  in  treating  concerted 
efforts  and  monopolistic  business  prac- 
tices is  Important  for  all  to  note.  This 
treatise  goes  far  in  explaining  the  intent 
of  Congress  concerning  ocean  shipping 
regulations  In  today's  business  world. 

LBCTDRX   BT    MR.    HEARN 

Ocean  shipping,  because  of  Its  unique  role 
in  international  commercial  Intercourse,  has 
always  been  a  subject  of  grave  concern  for 
trading  nations.  Historically,  for  some  na- 
tions a  merchant  fleet  has  been  the  source 
of  national  pride  and  wealth  and  to  those 
nations,  their  concern  with  ocean  shipping 
has  been  an  end  in  and  of  Itself.  For  other 
countries,  a  merchant  fleet  has  been  a  vehicle 
for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  their  concern 
with  ocean  shipping  has  been  with  a  means 
to  an  end.  In  our  country  a  merchant  fleet 
has  served  a  twofold  purpose  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  It  has  been  a  tool  for  the  flow 
of  our  commerce  and  a  most  necessary  ad- 
junct to  o\ir  National  Defense  Establishment 
and  I  might  add  to  the  defense  establishment 
of  the  entire  free  world.  That  dual  concern 
has  presented  vis  with  many  problems. 

But.  since  the  advent  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  7  in  1961  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  had. 
as  you  know,  the  responsibility  of  promoting 
the  American-flag  merchant  fleet  while  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  had  the 
responsibility  of  administering  the  economic 
aspects  of  ocean  shipping  with  respect  to  all 
common  carriers,  terminal  operators,  and 
freight  forwarders  for  the  freer  and  unen- 
cumbered flow  of  the  foreign  commerce  od 
the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  none  will  quarrel  with  th« 
wisdom  of  the  separation  of  these  diverse 
functions. 
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Perhaps  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of 
economic  asfiects  of  ocean  shipping  might 
be  In  order.  In  the  late  19th  century,  the 
Industry,  worldwide,  was  honeycombed  with 
deferred  rebates,  discriminatory  treatment 
of  competing  shippers,  fighting  ships  and 
other  devices,  sophisticated  and  crude. 
Inimical  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 
Ocean  shipping,  under  the  banner  of  extra- 
national lalssez  fatre,  had  taken  on  the  as- 
pects of  Jungle  survival.  Not  the  least  vex- 
ing of  problems  besetting  international 
wnterborne  commerce  Is  found  in  the  some- 
times conflibtlng  legal  systems  and  philoso- 
phies of  the  community  of  nations. 

While  much  has  been  accomplished  In  re- 
cent years  respecting  tariff  barriers  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  partlcularl>  In  the  area  of 
ocean  shipping.  I  know  that  many  nations 
find  our  Shipping  Act  unpalatable.  Never- 
theless, the  Congress,  In  enacting  that  legis- 
lation, did  give  meaningful  flat  to  the  tradi- 
tional philosophy  extolled  by  the  conference 
system  which  is  counter  to  our  own  business 
philosophy. 

We  cannot  demand  that  all  nations  recog- 
nize our  Shipping  Act  as  best  for  their  own 
national  purposes,  but  we  do  ask  them  to 
respect  the  Judgment  of  our  Congress  that 
it  is  desirable  for  us  as  a  commercial  nation, 
and  that  when  their  vessels  engage  In  our 
trade,  that  they  do  so  on  the  explicit  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  the  Shipping  Act. 

In  the  early  1900's,  two  Important  mari- 
time nations  examined  the  Impact  of  ship- 
ping practices  on  their  economies.  The  first 
important  Inquiry  was  that  conducted  by 
Great  Brltlan.  That  nation's  select  Investi- 
gation commission,  which  Included  ship 
owners,  was  called  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Shipping  Rings,  of  1906,  it  was  brought  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  Into  the 
operation  of  conferences  and  to  "report 
whether  such  operations  have  cavised.  or  are 
llkelv  to  cause,  injury  to  British  or  colonial 
trade."  That  report  stands,  even  today,  as  a 
beacon  of  integrity  and  thoroughness,  and 
lessons  taught  by  It  are  applicable  after  al- 
most 60  years. 

In  general,  the  Royal  Commission  found 
that  the  good  emanating  from  the  confer- 
ence svstem  counterbalanced  its  evils,  and 
gave  within  limits,  the  royal  seal  of  approval 
to  the  conference  system. 

Its  principal  recommendation  was  the  en- 
couragement of  shippers  to  unite  In  oppos- 
ing conferences  wherever  abuses  occurred. 
A  few  years  later,  our  own  Government 
brought  ocean  shipping  under  Its  scrutiny, 
through  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  the 
Congress,  headed  by  Congressman  Alexan- 
der, in  1912.  extensively  drew  upon  the  Royal 
Commission's  hearings  and  report  and,  in 
general,  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  That 
is.  In  broad  terms,  steamship  conferences 
should  be  sanctioned  but  deferred  rebates 
and  other  practices  odious  to  our  national 
policy  should  be  outlawed.  But  our  Alex- 
ander report,  in  a  material  sense,  went  be- 
yond the  Rings  Commission: 

It  recommended  legislation  which  had  a 
foundation  in  fairness;  fairness  among  car- 
riers and,  more  importantly,  fairness  to 
similarly  situated  shippers.  An  historical 
note  which  I  think  should  be  Injected  here 
is  that,  at  the  time  of  these  two  mammoth 
investigations.  Great  Britain  was  the  world's 
leading  maritime  nation,  as  well  as  the 
world's  leading  trader. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  a  potential  trading  house,  a  mar- 
ketplace of  unheard  of  proportions,  and  yet 
possessed  a  most  Inferior  merchant  marine. 
Another  historical  footnote  in  the  compari- 
son of  the  two  inqiurles  is  that  the  United 
States  had  a  national  antitrust  philosophy 
already  embodied  In  the  Sherman  Act,  a 
statute  which  even  the  minority  report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  was  not  ready  to 
adopt. 


It  wrote:  "We  are  not  satisfied  that  any 
•  •  •  legislation  as  has  been  proposed  by 
witnesses,  short  of  legislation  on  the  lines  of 
the  Sherman  Act,  would  be  effective;  and  we 
are  not  prepared  •  •  •  to  recommend  so 
great  a  change."  Here,  gentlemen,  the  differ- 
ence In  philosophies  is  pinpointed.  The  mi- 
nority report  of  the  Rings  Commission  was 
not  ready  to  accept  an  antitrxist  attitude  in 
regard  to  ocean  shipping,  in  contrast  to  our 
own  already  established  national  policy  of 
antlmonopoly. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  the 
United  States,  cognizant  of  the  benefits 
which  accrue  from  conferences  and  at  the 
same  time  fearful,  as  a  comparatively  non- 
mar  Itlme  nation,  of  the  dangers  to  an  econ- 
omy based  upon  free  competition  which  con- 
ferences, particularly  foreign-flag  dominated 
conferences,  could  pose  to  a  viable,  ever- 
mushrooming  International  trade,  attempted 
to  fashion  legislation  which  sanctioned  the 
conference  system  and  recognized  our  na- 
tional policy  of  free  competition. 

More  simply  expressed.  Congress  was  aware 
of  both  the  benefits  and  perils  of  the  con- 
ference system  and  was  most  certainly  In- 
fluenced by  a  recently  codified  national  pol- 
icy of  free  competition.  Hence,  Congress 
granted  antitrust  Immunity  to  steamship 
conferences,  and  at  the  same  Ume  counter- 
balanced this  license  with  a  plan  for  regula- 
tion. 

The  result  of  our  Alexander  Investigation 
was,  of  course,  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916. 
There  U  no  need,  before  this  Institute,  to 
spell  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  the  Shipping  Act  Is  fairly  unique 
among  the  community  of  maritime  nations. 
I  believe  history  bears  out  the  claim  that 
the  United  States,  under  law.  welcomes  the 
services  offered  by  vessels  of  all  flags  to  par- 
ticipate In  our  foreign  commerce,  that  tmder 
the  Shipping  Act  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission does  not  favor  or  prejudice  the  ves- 
sels of  any  flag,  and  that  every  common  car- 
rier by  water  can  receive  fair  and  ImparUal 
treatment  before  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. I  am  sure,  also,  that  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  recite  by  chapter  and  verse,  the 
cases  where  protection,  tinder  the  act,  has 
been  afforded  to  non-American-flag  carriers. 
The  more  recent  history  of  ocean  shipping 
in  this  country  U  embodied  in  the  recent  in- 
vestigation of  the  House  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Emanuel  Celler  of  my  hometown  of 
Brooklyn,  and  the  revered  dean  of  the  House. 
Significantly,  the  report  of  that  committee, 
after  weighing  the  alternative  of  outlawing 
the  conference  system,  concluded  "that  It 
would  be  best  •  •  •  not  to  recommend  with- 
drawal of  anUtrust  exemptions  for  steam- 
ship conferences,"  and  one  of  the  grounds 
reUed  upon  was  that  such  action  might 
create  "substantial  rate  instability  pres- 
ently undeslred  by  American  shippers." 

Hence,  after  a  thorough  Investigation  re- 
vealing the  malpractices  and  shortcomings 
of  conference  conduct,  Congress  nevertheless 
was  willing  to  endorse  the  system,  even 
though  It  did  so  "grudgingly."  It  was  an 
endorsement,  which  demands  a  strict  over- 
seeing of  conference  activities  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  It  should  be  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  immunity  and  regula- 
tion must  go  hand  In  hand. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  the  Shipping  Act 
was  undergoing  substantial  changes  that  re- 
sulted in  the  Bonner  Act  of  1961.  It  gives 
the  Commission  Increased  powers  as  a 
guardian  of  our  foreign  commerce,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  freight  rates,  permitted 
the  carriers  the  tying  device  of  dual  rate 
contracte  and  provided  shippers  meaningful 
protections  in  dual  rate  contract  systems. 

So,  after  50  years  of  the  Shipping  Act,  what 
Is  the  f>osture  of  our  foreign  commerce?  It 
takes  no  expertise  to  read  the  score  of  yes- 
terday's ball  game,  as  Judge  Lumbard  so  aptly 


put  it.  Unhappily,  liner  movements,  both  by 
volume  and  by  value,  are  trending  toward 
our  importa  over  our  exports.  Imports  have 
been  growing  more  rapidly  than  exports  for 
the  past  19  years.  Indeed  since  I960  Im- 
ports have  Increased  almost  40  percent  while 
our  exporte  have  advanced  less  than  30  per- 
cent. Moreover,  In  two  of  our  most  Impor- 
tant trades,  Importa  have  exceeded  exirarts, 
partlcxilarly  In  dollar  value. 

A  significant  barometer  is  that  measured 
In  terms  of  per  capita  contribution  to  our 
gross  national  product.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  our  per  capita  contribution 
to  the  gross  national  product  has  steadily 
and  dramatically  increased,  from  400  to  bet- 
ter than  800  based  on  the  1957-^9  dollar. 
During  the  same  period,  our  per  capita  con- 
tribution to  exporte,  using  the  same  dollar 
standard,  has  fiuctuated  between  250  and  277. 
Now,  we  have  often  heard  of  the  fact  that 
less  than  9  i>ercent  of  our  exporte  carried  by 
liners  Is  moved  on  U.S.-flag  bottoms.  This 
figure  has  been  \ised  time  and  time  again  to 
portray  the  terribly  weak  posture  of  our 
American  merchant  marine.  Well,  I  too.  am 
concerned  with  this  figure  but,  as  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  for  an 
entirely  different  reason.  Our  concern  for 
the  free  flow  of  our  commerce,  both  export 
and  Import,  dictates  that  it  is  entirely  rea- 
sonable to  Insure  that  ovu-  exporters  and  Im- 
porters vrtll  not  be  prejudiced  or  discrimi- 
nated against  in  their  endeavors  in  world 
marketplaces  by  carriers  or  groups  of  carri- 
ers which  have  no  relationship  to  them  other 
than  proflte. 

In  short,  we  cannot  permit  our  Interna- 
tional commerce,  which  emanates  from  four 
coaste,  to  hang  entirely  by  the  thin  thread  of 
total  dependence  upon  merchant  marines  not 
necessarily  allied  with  us  In  our  commercial 
alms  without  the  existence  of  countervailing 
tools  to  Insure  that  our  exporters  and  im- 
porters receive  the  same  treatment  as  their 
foreign  competitors. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
Is  fer  too  Important  to  be  left,  unregulated 
and  unaudited,  in  the  hands  of  others. 
Therefore,  is  it  any  wonder  that  in  the  light 
of  such  a  fact  the  Commission  existe  to  In- 
sure that  our  foreign  commerce  is  not  dis- 
advantaged when  we  are  so  dependent  upon 
others  and  do  not  supply  the  needed  mer- 
chant service  ourselves,  since  there  has  been 
a  history  of  abvises  In  the  ocean  shipping 
field. 

With  the  awareness  that  our  commerlcal 
exporte  are  not  keeping  apace,  that  oxa  bal- 
ance of  paymente  has  not  reached  the  level 
which  we  deem  satisfactory  and  In  view  of 
the  congressional  mandate  contained  in 
18(b)  (5)  of  the  Shipping  Act,  that  rates  so 
unreasonably  high  or  low  as  to  be  detri- 
mental to  our  commerce  must  be  disapproved, 
this  90-percent  figure  raises,  In  my  mind, 
rather  grave  concern  as  to  whether  our 
American  exporters  will  continue  to  be 
charged  reasonable  rates. 

Now  we  know  that  our  rate  authority  over 
freight  rates  In  our  foreign  trades  is  not 
what  It  Is  In  our  offshore  domestic  trades. 
We  know  that  Congress  has  endorsed,  with 
safeguards,  the  Conference  system  that  it 
approved  In  1916.  And  we  know  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  administration  and  the  Con. 
gress  with  our  level  of  participation  in  In- 
ternational trade.  Jtiloreover,  the  Congress. 
In  1961 ,  bestowed  upon  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  not  only  the  power  to  disap- 
prove after  hearing,  unreasonable  rates  that 
are  detrimental  to  our  commerce  in  the  tat- 
elgn  trade,  and  power  to  disapprove  con- 
certed action  agreemente  when  they  offend 
our  public  Interest,  but  as  well  as  a  general 
rulemaking  grant  "to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act." 

This  leadfl  me  to  the  Gommlaslon's  recent 
experiences  under  section  18(b)  of  the  act. 
An  investigation  of  rates  in  the  NortJh  At- 
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lantlc-Unlted  Kingdom  trade,  boUi   Inward 
and  outward,  haa  been  Instituted. 

It  \B  no  oecret  that  I  dissented  from  the 
d«clalon  to  Institute  the  United  Kingdom 
Investigation.  I  was  comp>eUed  to  say  that 
at  the  time  the  investigation  was  Instituted, 
the  available  evidence  did  not  warrant  that 
tjrpe  of  Investigation  embodied  In  Etocket  No. 
86-^6.  But  I  had  then,  and  stUl  have  a 
serious  doubt  that  section  18(b)(5)  can  be 
applied  in  an  ad  hoc  fa&hlon  where  there 
are  no  clearly  defined  standards  of  reaaon- 
ableneaa,  or  unreasonableness.  Clearly,  IT  a 
freight  rate  Is  "unreasonably  high,"  It  must 
be  "unreasonably  high"  In  terms  of  the 
carrier's  operations,  and  not  In  relation  to  the 
shlp>per's  business  experience. 

In  my  opinion,  we  presently  lack  stand- 
ards for  determining  the  "reasonableness" 
or  "unreasonableness**  of  rates  In  our  for- 
eign trades.  We  do  not.  however,  lack  the 
tools  for  establishing  such  standards.  I  be- 
lieve that  general  rulemaking  Is  Indicated, 
that  we'have  ample  authority  to  undertake 
such  an  approach  and  that  the  first  step 
should  Involve  the  promulgation  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  accounts  applicable  to  car- 
riers In  our  foreign  commerce.  I  note  that 
such  a  requirement  has  bad  a  salutary  ef- 
fect In  our  domestic  trades  and  that  the  af- 
fected carriers  recognize  Its  benefits. 

It  Is  also  my  opinion  that  section  43  of 
the  Shipping  Act  authorizes  the  formation 
of  such  a  tool  for  measuring  "reasonable- 
ness" and  that  the  well-known  disparate  rate 
situations  dictate  Its  need.  Without  such  a 
requirement,  I  fear  that  It  would  be  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  conclude  that  a  rate, 
let  alone  an  entire  rate  structure.  Is  "un- 
reasonable." Unless  and  until  meaningful 
tools  are  adopted  for  testing  reasonableness, 
I  fear  that  our  endeavors  In  rate  disparity 
cases  are  preordained  to  become  meaning- 
less but  expensive  exercises. 

I  have  alluded,  earlier,  to  the  fact  that  all 
carriers  are  welcome  to  participate  In  our 
foreign  trade.  The  United  States,  because 
It  has  set  up  statutory  protections  for  the 
flow  0*  our  commerce,  economic  regulation, 
to  be  more  precise  has  been  subjected  to 
rather  loud  crlUclam  Caroughout  the  world. 
Particularly,  since  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  shown  a  determination  to 
carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress  as  em- 
boded  In  the  Shipping  Act.  So  a  few  words 
on  this  seems  appropriate. 

Now  It  Is  tru3  that  the  United  States,  by 
the  Shipping  Act.  comprehensively  regulates. 
in  the  economic  sphere,  ocean  shipping  to 
the  extent  that  It  Is  undertaken  by  ccmmon 
carrterB.  But  none  can  doubt  thait  this  eco- 
nomic regulation  is  designed  to,  or  effec- 
tuated In  a  manner  which  Is  c&lcvUated  to, 
favor  or  prejudice  the  vessel  of  any  flag. 
Other  nations  legislate  as  to  ocean  shipping. 
Not  all  of  their  regulations  are  nondiscrimi- 
natory, as  are  those  under  our  Shipping  Act. 
Brazils  SUMOC  decree  181  clearly  favors  Its 
own  vessels  with  respect  to  commercial 
movements  of  cargo  to  that  country. 

Article  2a  of  Chilean  Law  12041  similarly 
favors  that  nation's  flag  vessels  with  respect 
to  commercial  cargoes.  A  surcharge  amount- 
ing to  about  20  percent  of  the  cJ.f.  value  of 
cargo  Is  subject  to  an  assessment  on  goods 
Imported  into  Uruguay,  by  that  government, 
on  vessels  which  do  not  fly  Its  flaf.  Colom- 
bia, too,  has  measures  designed  to  favor  Ita 
own  vessels  In  the  commercial  field.  Peru's 
Government  may  establish  the  percentage  of 
its  exi>ort  and  Import  trade  to  be  reserved 
for  its  own  flag  ships  by  article  it  of  Peru- 
vian Law  13838  of  January  19M.  In  In- 
donesia a  national  freight  boarA  Is  author- 
ized to  give  priority  to  its  own  vessels  and 
efforts  are  now  luderway  to  rpscii  i  u  40  per- 
cent of  that  nation's  commercial  waterbome 
trade  with  Europe  to  Indonesian-flag  vessels. 
In  France,  the  government  requires  non- 
French-flag  vessels  to  employ  government 
licensed  "Courtiers  Marltlmes"  for  the  en- 


trance and  clearance  of  vessels.  These  are 
examples  In  my  opinion,  of  economic  regula- 
tion of  ocean  shipping,  discriminatory  In 
nature,  which  breed  Inefficiency,  high  costs 
and  stifle  or  Impede  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce. 

The  Republic  of  South  Africa  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  unconcerned  with  the  economic 
regxilatlon  of  ocean  shipping.  While  It  is 
true  that  It  does  not  have  a  comprehensive 
statutory  plan  In  the  matter.  Its  Poet  Office 
Act  prohibits  mall  contracts  with  lines  which 
grant  tying  rebates.  Ita  Shipping  Board, 
moreover.  Is  authorized  to  Investigate  rates 
to  and  from  South  Africa  and  to  obtain  In- 
formation on  rates  and  carrier  agreements. 
With  respect  to  the  liner  trade  between  South 
Africa  and  Europe,  the  govst-nment  has  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  with  the  European 
Conference  whereby  Its  goods  are  shipped 
via  conference  vessels,  and  the  agreement 
even  provides  a  formula  governing  the  profits 
of  shipping  companies. 

In  a  manner  quite  similar  to  our  own, 
the  Government  of  Japan  comprehensively 
regulates  the  economic  aspects  of  ocean 
shipping,  and  the  Government  of  India  re- 
cently brought  some  pressure  to  bear  on  a 
surcharge  proposed  by  carrlera  on  cargo 
shipped  to  Bombay. 

In  yet  another  vein.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  give  governmental  support  to  ship- 
per-carrier associations  which  concern 
themselves  with  freight  rates.  In  Australia, 
In  the  Australia-Europe  trade,  voyage  re- 
sults are  actually  audited  and  reported  to 
both  shipper  and  carrier  Interests. 

I  can  agree  with  the  recent  remarks  of  the 
Minister  of  Communications  of  a  European 
maritime  nation,  that  a  serious  threat  to 
freeworld  shipping  Is  posed  by  protectionist 
measures  Involving  flag  discriminations.  But 
It  is  precisely  here  that  I  port  with  the 
gentleman's  philosophy  since  In  this  same 
recent  speech  he  noted  his  country's  objec- 
tion to  Its  flag  carriers  filing  Information 
and  documentation  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  pursuant  to  the  1961 
amendments  to  the  Shipping  Act. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Commission  seeks  nothing  from  his  nation's 
common  carriers  that  it  doesnt  seek  from 
every  other  common  carrier  in  our  foreign 
trade,  and  IX  the  Shipping  Act  Is  to  be 
administered  with  fairness  to  all  in  the 
furtherance  of  our  Impwrt  and  export  foreign 
commerce,  statutory  enactments  by  others 
calculated  to  thwart  the  ground  rules  which 
Congress  has  laid  down  for  all  who  accept 
our  open  Invitation  to  participate  In  our 
trade  would  themselves,  constitute  a  dis- 
crimination. That  type  of  restraining  legls> 
latlon  Is  not  qtialltatively  different  than  the 
protective  discriminatory  legislation  which 
he  finds  so  odious  In  the  developing 
nations. 

The  developing  nations,  incidentally,  have 
vast  potentials  of  goods,  as  opposed  to  serv- 
ices, to  place  in  the  channels  of  Interna- 
tional conunerce.  Such  legislation  calcu- 
lated to  frustrate  the  orderly  administration 
of  the  Shipping  Act,  moreover.  Is  quite  un- 
usual. Many  nations,  otirs  Included,  have 
long  enforced  statutes  relating  to  pilotage 
rules,  quarantine  requirements,  health  stand- 
ards. Immigration,  and  contraband,  without 
rtUstng  the  hue  and  cry  which  is  now  wit- 
nessed with  respect  to  economic  safeguards. 

The  recent  appearance  of  shippers  coun- 
cils In  Europe  Is  an  Indication  of  an  aware- 
ness of  shippers  problems  and  an  effort  by 
the  carriers  to  attempt  to  settle  them.  This 
subject  Is  too  detailed  to  go  Into  today,  how- 
ever, their  role  is  satisfied  In  our  commerce 
by  promulgations  of  the  Commission,  especi- 
ally the  reqxilrement  that  conferences  main- 
tain procedures  for  the  fair  handling  of  ship- 
pers requests  and  complaints.  I  believe  that 
our  own  regulations  provide  for  that  con- 
tinuing dialog  between  diverse  Interests  on 
matters  common  and  vital  to  both  carrlera 
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and  shippers  which  establish  a  climate  favor- 
able for  biislnesB  growth. 

Finally,  I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize  that 
ocean  shipping  and  international  trade  are 
beset  with  great  problems,  today.  We  at  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  are  wrestling 
with  them  dally.  And  no  one  need  doubt 
that  our  efforts  are  directed  primarily  toward 
securing  a  maximum  fiow  of  import  and  ex- 
port commerce  fpr  this  Nation. 


Watts  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Charleston.  S.C.  Evening  Post,  for 
Thursday,  March  17.  1966,  published  an 
editorial  entitled  "Watts  U"  which  de- 
serves much  wider  attention  and  consid- 
eration by-the  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  the  public  generally.  This  editorial 
contains  pointed  observations  concerning 
causes,  both  ostensible  and  real,  of  the 
two  outbreaks  of  lawlessness  and  rioting 
which  have  occurred  in  that  Los  Angeles 
suburb. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Watts  n 

The  seething  hatred  of  Watts  has  erupted 
Into  the  open  again,  and  one  can  almost  feel 
the  apologists  easing  into  high  gear.  How 
will  they  explain  this  one?  The  United 
States  Weather  Bureau  reports  that  the  tem- 
perature In  Loa  Angeles  never  rose  above  66* 
all  day  Tuesday.  That  would  seem  to  elim- 
inate the  heat.    What's  left? 

Have  no  fear.  Something  will  occur  to 
the  fertUe  Imagination.  In  a  pinch.  It  is 
always  possible  to  pretend  that  Tuesday's 
violence  dldnt  happen,  or  that  It  was  an 
"isolated  incident,"  or  that  only  a  few 
hoodlums  were  Involved.  Then  off  to  bed 
to  dream  sweet  dreams  of  the  Great  Society 
where  aU  men  are  brothers,  the  South 
excepted. 

The  all-Important  question  will  still  re- 
main: What  is  there  about  Watts  and  Harlem 
and  other  trouble  spots  outside  the  South 
that  makes  them  prone  to  this  kind  of 
savage  violence?  It  Is  not  a  simple  question. 
But  through  the  smoke  of  Watts  n  It  Is 
possible  to  glimpse  a  tentative  answer, 
perhaps. 

Some  of  the  cause  almost  certainly  lies 
In  the  attitude  of  the  public.  After  last 
summer's  bloodletting,  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  was  expended  In  behald  of  the 
poor,  oppressed  residents  of  Watts.  Com- 
mentators were  quick  to  point  out  that, 
though  Watts  was  not  a  slum  in  the  normal 
sense.  Its  palm-trimmed  neighborhoods  did 
something  wretched  to  the  spirit.  Many  of 
the  rioters  were  on  relief.  Oh.  the  tragedy 
of  It.  Who  could  blame  them  for  shooting 
at  the  cope? 

Other  things  besides  sympathy  were  ex- 
pended, too.  The  Federal  Government 
rushed  In  several  million  doUars  to  alleviate 
the  suffering.  Antlpoverty  offices  sprang  up 
overnight.  Committees  were  formed,  and 
bureaucrats  dashed  about  dispensing  the 
good  things  of  life.  A  reporter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  was  chatting  with  some  of 
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JSe  L7ghTorh^c!:^'ll[;flt"prtlcTatio"^^^^^^^  According  to  the  poU  81  percent  of  the  operating    their    own    cattle    feeding    lots. 

that  all  hell  was  breaking  loSeedo^  the  J°**    farmers    and    65    percent    of    all  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  Uws? 

street.      "There    goes    one    now."    someone  Rowans  are  in  favor  of  the  bill  I  Intro-                                    |  Percent] 

shouted  as  he  ambled  toward  the  scene.  "Get  ^uced    to    prohibit    large-scale    packer-                                                         -40        Farmers 

out  of  here,  whitey,"  advised  another  op-  feeding  operations.                                                                                              lotoans           tmly 

pressed  citizen,  heaving  a  Coke  bottle  in  his  The  basic  purpose  of  HJl    12115  Is  tO  '^''O'"  1*^  Preventing 

direction.  help  assure  farmers  of  a  livestock  market  c^^^,lT^^°^ ^           " 

waraU=d"to%^rre°^au^r^/^lS^  I'^^l^ZlTfr'T^^'^''''' ^"^f  nS^-o::::::::::::::::::":  Je^      'I 

earlier    uprising.     The   commission    walked  |f  ^ased  on  the  free  enterprise  prmciple  Those  favoring  the  law  gave  the  foUowlng 

down  all  the  old  familiar  paths  of  sociology  i^P^Y  ^"°  demand.  reasons: 

and  unemployment,  examined  with  care  every  ^^^  "i^^-  which  would  amend  the  Pack-  [Percent! 

tender  leaf  and  vine  and  came  out,  thorough-  ^rs  and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921,  contains  AU        Farmers 

ly  confused.  In  the  heart  of  the  forest.    Noth-  these  major  provisions:  lowana           <mly 

ing  In  lu  report,  which  called  for  massive  First,  it  would  prohibit  livestock  feed-  ^^'^''^^  Ehould  process 

infusions  of  cash,  put  the  blame  where  it  ing  by  meatpacking  firms  with  more  than     „  o'^y- 'a^T^^ers  feed 27           30 

properly    belongs— surely    a    necessary    first  $1    million     n    nnnnaWr-^c    ooVf        5^     Farmers  would  be  hurt 25             19 

step    toward    teaching    the    hoodlum    com-  II   ™      °"  .^"  annual  gross  sales.     The  Unfair  competition  to  farmers..  25            U8 

munlty  that  society  will  not  accept  poverty  r":      provision    would    apply   to    retail     Farm  prices  go  down 20            18 

as  a  defense  for  assault.  Chain  stores  operating  as  meatpackers.     Higher  retail  prices 2             o 

It   is   tough   being  poor.    Sometimes,   no  Second,    it   would    bar   any   officer   or     Indefinite,    miscellaneous 9            12 

doubt,  it  is  tough  bemg  black.    But  these  director  of  firms  covered  by  the  bill,  or  Thoi».  onrv^in^  «  p^H^-ai  lo™  «. 

are  not  reasons.     -These  are  excuses,  and  It  any   owner   Of   more   than   5  percent   of  me^^ck'^s^^r^  ov^ing^ei^rotf'^^f ^f 

™.nttH.VnT  V     ♦^•^  '^^,"°K   "^  "^  ^°V;  ^^"''^  ^^  ^"^h  a  firm,  from  engaging  in  the  following  reSonr  ^                ^  ^ 

mentaUzing  over  the  noble  bum.    The  world  the  livestock  feeding  bii<:inp«                                                         ,t,            , 

Is  full  of  people  who  are  poor  and  black,  but  TT^irri     if    J^vJ   LS^f^U          «                                              (Percent] 

who  have  too  much  decency  and  self-respect  ,    '''^^^-   V   ^°"'°   Prohibit   these  Rna^                                                          AU        Farmers 

about  them  to  mob  a  fellow  human  because  ^^°^  purchasing  livestock  for  slaughter                                                    lowans  only 

he  is  helpless  and  white.    It  is  difficult  to  through  feeding  contracts  with  Individ-  -^Sp-^"*  free  enterprise 44  40 

escape  the  conclusion  that  what  a  great  many  ual  farmers.  '^•^'"-  ^uch^Government  control..  25  26 

Watts  residents  need  much  more  than  com-  The   Subcommittee  On  Livestock   and  ^^~'''-^  "^eed  competition 6  0 

mlseratlon  is  a  good   boot.  Judiciously  dl-  Feed   Grains   of   the   House   Committee  ^"ir  rei^  mpit^n^.^""*^™    I  I 

'Tn"d  What  the  Nation  desperately  requires  SldtS^l^Td^e  and  ^Z^T^  "^^     ^a:L:^Tn^n^':^Z::::::::  2I            2? 

is  a  pollUcal  leader  with  en^gh  honesty  to  „ ',^,55$'  ^^  t.,       ^  and  place  to  be  an- 

say  so.    There  is  no  excuse  for  what  has  "o^nced  shortly,  sometime  this  spring.                           

taken  place  In  Los  Angeles  twice  since  last  ^  ^^  hopeful  that  these  field  hearings, 

spring,  and  those  responsible  deserve  noth-  as  well   as   the   hearings   to  be  held  In  r     i   t     b                     « 

Ing  from  the  Nation  but  contempt.    This  Washington,   DC,   before  the  subcom-  *'*''   ^"   "owan   on   China   Policy 

they   will   not  get.    Instead  they   will   get  mittee,  will  provide  Useful  Information  on  

probed  and  bribed  and  psychoanalyzed,  and  packer  feeding.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

their  political  godfathers  will  get  votes  and  ThP<:P  will    ho   fh»   fl^.f    «^„„         .         ■,  ^axih^oivjin   ur    ntMLAtiKS 

the  Nation,  rest  assured,  will  get,  somewhere.  heaSnt.  on  n».til  fi^^  congressional  or 

another  Watts.  *u  .  ^P  °"  Packer  feeding,  and  I  feel  tinfi    Vkwrr  HADTVi: 

that  the  concern  expressed  by  lowans  nun.   VAntt  tlAKlKL     , 

^_^^^^^^_^  and   persons    elsewhere   in   the   Nation  °^  Indiana 

clearly  shows  the  need  for  a  careful  In-     in  the  senate  of  the  united  states 

De.  Moine.  Sunday  Register  Poll  Show.  ''"Se^?Siite'o??i!rfnw.  Pmi  t       h,  >,  =^"^^'^°^'  ^''^'^^  '^'  "<?« 

BID          »fi         r             r         o  results  01  the  Iowa  Poll,  to  which        ,.     , 

HI  Percent  ol  Iowa  1-armeri  Favor  Ban-  I  referred  earlier,  are  as  follows:  ^^-  HARTKE.     Mr.  President,  a  few 

ning  Large-Scale  Packer  Feeding  ^°^   Shows   Iowans   Opposed   to   Packer  ^^^^   ^°  ^^  distinguished  columnist, 

Peed  Lots  ^arl  T.  Rowan,  made  some  cogent  com- 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  lowans   living   in   cities   and   tovims    loin  ^^^ts  on  the  question  of  our  poUcy  to- 

v^*    x»,x:^Yi^ixvxw3  farmers   in   favoring  a   Federal  law   which  ^^^   China.      Mr.    Rowan,   former   di- 

would  prevent  meatpacking  companies  from  rector  of  the  UJS.  Information  Agency, 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA  oPfra«ng  their  own  catue  feed  lots,  the  lowa  speaks  of  the  way  our  judgment  has  been 

or  IOWA  ^Ab^T'e*^  o„f  r.f  ,n  ,       ,*,          .  .  affected  by  "the  paralysis  of  fear."    This 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  HEPHESENTATIVES  an'dTo^ut^ffo  ^IrAL'^s^^^  s^h  a"^^^  ?nUyTsSe?bv\he°^i:v^he^n?1  ^"^ 

Mr.    BANDSTRA.     Mr.    Speaker,    on  thedi  own  feed  lots  l^^  facts  surrounding  our  China  poUcy, 

January    18    I    Introduced    a   bill.    HR.  m  recent  months,  some  meatpacking  com-  J^o^e^i^.ffforts  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 

12115.  to  prohibit  large-scale  feeding  of  Panies  have  indicated  an  mter^m^raO^  ^°P^  Committee. 

livestock  by  meatpacking  firms  and  re-  ^^^^'^  own  feed  lots  to  supply  Uveetock  for  „          .     unanimous   consent  that  Mr. 

tail  chain  stores  engaged  in  meatpack-  ^^^'^  ""^^^  processing  operations.  Rowan's  article,  which  appeared  In  the 

Ing  operations.  Farmers  and  farm  groups  have  advocated  Indianapolis  Star  for  Sunday,  March  20, 

Very  frankly,  I  have  been  pleasantly  *  Federal  law  which  would  prevent  meat-  ^^^  ^  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

surprised  by  the  large  amount  of  support  ^^"^  ^'o"  operating  feed  lots.  Recohd. 

expressed  thus  far  for  this  legislation  *»,    ^    °^  *****  favoring  the  law  feel  that  There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

Judging  by  the  mail  which  I  have  re-  ^^tSr^cZ^tit^n*"""  ^^  ^°^*''  ^'*^  "  ^"  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 

ceived,  a  good  many  people  across  the  T^^e  od^^!  ?h^,.„  f^,  ,.         ,.  .  "  ^"""""^ 

country   are   concerned   about   the  eco-  W^fon  STfr^ente^rtse^^m'^o^S;  ^^"'^  *^*  Indianapolis  Star.  Mar.  20.  1966] 

nomic  impUcatlons  of  packer-feeding  op-  opposing  think  the  fanner  needs  compeU-  ^^"'  Sn****^  Htjet  VS.  Poucr  on  Red  Chtoa 

erations.  tlon  or  that  packer  feed  lots  might  result  in  (By  Carl  T.   Rowan) 

In  any  case,  I  feel  certain  that  a  ma-  Jf'^er  retail  meat  prices  and  more  balanced  Washington.— Looking  back  over  15  erim 

jority  of  the  people  from  my  home  State  "restock  production.  years  of  vs.  poUcy  toward  China,  one  can- 

of  Iowa,  which  is  the  Nation's  second  what  thkt  were  asked  not  help  but  note  the  role  played  by  the 

largest  cattle-producing  State,  are  wor-  lowans  were  asked  the  following:  paralysU  of  fear, 

ried  about  packer  feeding.  "Some  meatpacking  companies  have  an-  ^*  ha,ye  pursued  a  policy  that  was  the 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call  bounced  plans  to  operate  their   own   beef  Product  more  of  emotion  than  reason — and 

to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  *^*"®  feedlots  to  supply  some  cattle  for  their  '°'"   ^^^  simple   fact   that   the   public  dls- 

the  results  of  the  Iowa  Mil  Dubll<;hpH  in  P^^^«  planu.    This  might  result  In  more  cussions  so  essential  to  decisionmaking  In  a 

the  Des  MoirJs   lowl   Rnnrto^  iJio^  competition  for  the  livestock  farmer.    There-  democracy  were  not  talcing  place. 

S  M^h  27^W5         •             ^  Register,  fore,  it  has  been  suggested  that  Federal  laws  In  the  early   I960'..  pubUc  emotions  ran 

"^^  ^^'  ^^*-  ^  P*««l  to  "top  meatpacking  planu  from  high  oyer  th«  Amerlckn^  Uve^  Cm  KoJ^ 
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Many  Americans  felt  that  to  express  any- 
thing but  public  contempt  for  and  hoetUlty 
toward  the  Chinese  would  be  Interpreted  as 
betrayal  of  our  dead  GI's. 

Then  the  purges  and  Inquisitions  of  the 
late  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  bad  an  even 
more  stifling  effect  on  public  debate  that 
might  have  brought  some  wise  moderation  In 
our  approach  to  the  mo6t  populous  Nation  In 
the  world.  It  U  conceivable  that  no  wiser 
policy  was  available  to  us  but  we  could  hardly 
know,  when  the  American  public  had  no  free 
exchanges  of  Ideas  about  a  country  that  Is 
being  pictured  more  and  more  as  the  major 
threat  to  U.S.  security. 

Thanks  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  the  era  of  fear-lnsplred  silence 
may  be  at  an  end.  Scholars  like  Doak  Bar- 
nett  of  Columbia  and  John  K.  Fairbanks  of 
Harvard  are  talking  again — and  saying  some 
very  controversial  things. 

They  point  out — rightly,  I  think — that 
there  Is  a  vast  difference  between  "contain- 
ing" China  and  ostracizing  It.  Fairbanks 
sees  an  urgent  need  to  "bring  China  Into 
greater  contact  with  the  outside  world." 

These  hearings  ought  to  be  welcomed  by 
Government  officials  who  have  grappled  with 
the  China  riddle  these  last  few  years  In  the 
deep-down  knowledge  that  some  kind  of 
change  In  policy  was  Msentlal  to  the  long- 
term  requirements  of  peace. 

The  administration  has  made  some  nervous 
gesture*  toward  increasing  China's  contact 
with  the  American  people.  Today  any  Amer- 
ican Journalist,  doctor,  scientist  In  the  fields 
of  medicine  or  public  health,  scholar — or 
even  churchworker  planning  to  rejwrt  on 
China  to  a  religious  body — can  get  bis  pass- 
port validated  to  travel  to  mainland  China. 

Yet,  Peking  has  been  and  remains  the  ma- 
jor obstacle  to  wider  contact  with  the  out- 
side world.  In  Warsaw  talks,  the  Chinese 
have  told  our  envoy  over  and  over  that 
"smaller  Issues"  cannot  be  resolved  until  the 
question  of  Peking's  claim  to  Formosa  Is 
settled.  So  they  keep  our  Journalists  and 
scholars  out. 

Last  September  29.  Communist  China  threw 
down  new  conditions  on  Its  entry  into  the 
U.N.  It  demanded  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly withdraw  the  1950  resolution  declaring 
Chin*  an  aggressor  in  Korea;  that  a  new 
resolution  b«  voted  branding  the  United 
States  as  the  aggressor;  that  Nationalist 
China  we  expelled  that  all  other  "imperial- 
ists' puppets"  be  ousted  and  that  the  U.N. 
be  reorganized. 

In  19S5,  en  route  to  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence, the  late  Prime  Minister  of  India,  Ja- 
waharlal  Nehru,  told  me  that  he  considered 
the  isolation  of  China  extremely  danger- 
ous— that  nations,  like  men.  do  Insane  things 
If  they  are  cut  off  from  contacts  with  the  rest 
of  society. 

Whether  China's  ^  present  arrogance  and 
belligerence  flow  out  of  her  Isolation  Is  de- 
batable— Just  as  is  the  theory  that  through 
wider  contacts  we  can  "gradually  manipulate 
Peking  Into  acceptance  of  the  international 
world  as  an  alternative  to  trying  to  subvert 
It,"  as  Falrbank  suggests. 

But  what  Isn't  debatable.  In  my  view.  Is  the 
value  and  wisdom  of  having  Americans  speak 
frankly  about  the  problem  of  living  with  the 
giant  dragon  of  the  Bast. 


The  Navy  Wife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cAUFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy 
wife  and  the  wives  of  other  servicemen. 


often  seem  to  be  the  forgotten  people 
of  our  land.  Fortunately,  they  have  a 
good  protector  In  the  chairman  of  our 
House  Armed  Service  Committee,  the 
Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers.  They  also 
have  a  good  friend  in  Columnist  George 
Robeson  of  the  Long  Beach  Independent- 
Press-Telegram.  On  March  3  he  wrote 
of  them  as  follows : 

Hkt,  Hnx's  SOMX  More  Poos  People 
(By  George  Robeson) 

It  was  a  hard-fought  election,  but  the 
better  people  won.  If  anybody  won.  You 
remember  the  election  Tuesday,  don't  you? 
The  poor  people — those  who  earn  less  than 
$4,000  a  year — were  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives on  the  Economic  and  Youth  Opportu- 
nities Board,  a  war-on-poverty  agency. 

Twelve  people  voted  In  Long  Beach.  In 
the  huge  voting  district  including  Long 
Beach  and  8  or  10  other  cities,  58  votes  was  a 
plurality  that  elected  a  board  representa- 
tive. 

The  probable  reasons  for  the  absurdly  low 
turnout  of  voters  were  lack  of  information 
on  the  election,  lack  of  Issues,  and  lack  of 
Interest  In  the  whole  thing.  There  were  no 
Issues,  actually.  All  the  candidates  had  the 
same  qualification  and  stated  It  forthrlghtly: 
They  were  poor,  therefore  they  knew  the 
problems  of  the  poor  and  perhaps  there  was 
something  the  new  board  could  do  about 
poverty.     Maybe. 

There  would  have  been  a  muc'i  bigger 
turnout  In  Long  Beach  had  one  Great  So- 
ciety of  paupers  not  been  ignored:  The  Navy 
dependents. 

Some  of  the  Navy  wives  are  pretty  sore 
about  being  shunted  aside  In  their  Govern- 
ment's grandiose  plans  for  helping  the  poor. 

1  Interviewed  some  Navy  wives  Wednesday 
(who  will  remain  anonymous,  if  they  know 
what's  good  for  them),  and  this  Is  what 
they  said : 

"Poor  people?  We're  poor  people.  The  poor 
are  those  who  made  less  than  94.000  last  year, 
correct?  Well,  my  husband  made  $3,028  last 
year.  We  have  two  children.  I  rent  an 
apartment  in  town  because  no  Navy  housing 
is  available.  I  pay  for  dental  care.  Navy 
medicare  is  fine  If  you  don't  mind  waiting 

2  or  3  hours  to  get  an  APC  capsule  for  a  chifd 
who's  running  a  high  fever. 

"You  civilians  think  that  the  Navy  takes 
care  of  everything  for  us.  Well,  it  doesn't 
quite  work  out  that  way." 

That  was  from  a  22-year-old  wife  who  gets 
a  $aOO-a-month  allotment.  Then  there's  a 
21 -year-old  Navy  wife  with  one  child.  She 
figures  that  her  husband,  on  duty  In  the 
South  China  Sea.  works  lor  49  cents  an  hour. 
He  keeps  about  $25  a  month,  she  says,  and 
she  gets  $300.  But  she  haa  a  Job.  She'll 
tell  you  about  It: 

"I  had  to  find  work.  You  can't  live  on  my 
husband's  Navy  pay.  You  know  how  a  lot 
of  Navy  families  exist?  We  get  what  you 
could  call  CARE  packages  from  our  parents. 

"I  had  a  difficult  time  finding  work,  even 
though  I'm  an  experienced  key-punch  oper- 
ator, and  they're  in  demand.  But  private 
industry  doesn't  like  to  hire  Navy  wives, 
because  we  could  move  out  at  any  time  If 
our  husbands  are  shipp>ed  elsewhere.  I  was 
lueky  enough  to  get  a  civil  service  Job.  Im- 
mediately, I  was  making  more  money  than 
my  husband.  Is  that  the  way  it  should  be? 
I  don't  ^hink  so." 

Well,  that's  a  fine  t\im  of  affairs,  I  must 
say.  Hire  the  Government  is  trying  its  best 
to  find  poor  people  who  will  vote  for  their 
own  Representatives  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  are  right  there  In  the  Govern- 
ment's 9wn  family.  "Millions  for  tribute, 
but  not.  one  dollar  for  defense,"  that's  the 
spirit. 

A  serviceman  Is  steadily  employed.  In 
fact,  no  one  is  more  steadily  employed.  It's 
so  steady  It'll  drive  you  nuts.  So  how  come 
they're  so  poor? 

It's  a  Bhune  the  Navy  wives  didn't  get 


to  the  polls,  although  I'm  not  sure  what 
good  It  would  dc  to  vote  for  a  poor  civilian 
to  represent  them.  They  meet  all  the  voter 
qualifications  I've  heard.  Even  noncitlzens 
could  vote. 

But  perhaps  Uncle  Sugar,  while  helping 
the  poor  In  all  the  rooms  of  his  house,  may 
yet  notice  that  his  kitchen  staff  Isn't  eating 
too  well,  either. 


Address  of  ICC  Chairman  Bush 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

CF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  John  W. 
Bush.  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  on  March  8,  gave  an 
address  to  the  18th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Conference  in  Miami, 
Fla. 

Among  his  comments  made  to  the 
trucking  organization  were  some  ob- 
servations about  the  Transportation  De- 
partment bUl  and  the  response  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  that 
proposal.  Another  section  deals  stronjjly 
with  the  need  for  highway  safety,  which 
is  a  particular  concern  I  share  with  Mr. 
Bush. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Chair- 
man Bush's  address  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  John  W.  Bush.  Chairman, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Article  I.  section  8.  of  our  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, provides  that  Congress — not  the 
States — shall  have  the  power  to  reg^ulats 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Pursuant  to  this  constitutional  grant,  Con- 
gress has  created  a  Commission  with  author- 
ity to  regulate  this  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation. "It  shall  be  known  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  shall  be  com- 
posed of  11  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

The  reference  to  the  Indian  tribes  causes 
me  to  reflect  with  honest  amazement  upon 
the  tremendous  growth  of  our  country  since 
the  birth  of  the  ICC — less  than  80  years  ago — 
a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket  of  time  as  we 
think  of  It  In  connection  with  the  total  de- 
velopment of  all  civilization  and  of  the  old 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  I  reflect  par- 
ticularly upon  the  thought  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  was  actually 
created  while  we  were  still  In  the  process  of 
Just  winning — not  even  yet  really  develop- 
ing—the vast  West.  In  fact,  the  famous  bat- 
tle (called  Custer's  Last  Stand)  was  fought 
between  our  soldiers  and  the  Indians  only  t 
few  years  before  the  ICC  was  created.  And 
In  our  recent  national  bereavement,  someone 
pointed  out  that  President  Kennedy's  grand- 
mother was  living  at  the  time  of  his  assassi- 
nation, and  that  she  was  also  living  when 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  We  truly 
are  a  young  country. 

Of  course,  the  main  key  to  this  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  great  country  is  the  fact 
that  transportation  facilities  were  devel- 
oped— not  Just  as  fast  as,  but  faster  than  any 
other  phase  of  our  development.  No  indus- 
trial or  economic  development  of  any  coun- 
try can  ever  move  forward  any  faster  than 
the  development  of  it*  transportation  sys- 
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tem.  "nme  after  time  after  time  this  ele- 
mentary fact  has  been  proven.  The  oldest 
cases  in  point  would  probably  be  the  well 
known,  historically  recorded,  story  of  the 
development  of  trade  between  Europie  and 
the  Par  East  via  the  routes  of  the  sailing 
vessels.  TTie  newest  cases  In  point  would  be 
the  almost  unbelievable  development  of  trade 
and  travel  in  the  past  30  years  in  the  United 
States  over  the  exploding  highway  system, 
and  via  the  airlines  and  pipelines — and  even 
those  staid  old  methods  of  transportation, 
the  railroads  and  the  Inland  waterways. 

Don't  ever  count  out  that  old  transporta- 
tion warrior — the  railroads — for  they  are  still 
the  backbone  of  our  national  transportation 
system;  they  have  a  "new  breed  "  running 
them  in  the  keen,  "new  look,"  management 
teams;  and  they  Just  may  jerk  the  n.ig  out 
from  under  you — at  any  time — In  any  area  of 
transportation  operation.  The  truckers  "did 
It"  to  them  In  automobile  hauling,  etc.,  but 
they  only  licked  their  wounds  for  a  little 
while  before  they  came  up  with  piggyback 
and  fishyback  and  unit  trains  and  compu- 
terization of  old.  wornout  methods,  etc. 
Anyone  who  doesn't  think  the  railroads  are 
back  m  the  transportation  ball  game  In  the 
United  States  needs  only  to  consult  the 
smart  Investors — the  mutual  funds,  the  pen- 
sion funds,  and  even  the  sophisticated  Indi- 
vidual Investors. 

So  much  for  the  railroads  and  other  modes 
of  transportation.  I  haven't  forgotten  that  I 
am  speaking  to  one  of  the  best  groups  in 
the  transportation  Industry — the  truckers  we 
know  as  the  Irregular  Route  Carriers  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Conference — ATA. 

It  is  an  interring  observation  that  of 
about  1 1 ,500  tnotn  common  carriers  of  prop- 
erty holding  permanent  authority  from  the 
Commission  about  8,400  conduct  solely  irreg- 
ular route  operations,  and  of  the  remaining 
3,000  plus,  over  a  half  conduct  some  regular 
and  some  Irregu'ar  route  operations.  As  one 
of  my  good  friends  right  here  in  this  room 
Bald,  "You  should  treat  us  especially  well  for 
we  are  one  of  your  biggest  customers." 

One  factor  to  which  the  Commission  Is 
devoting  special  and  very  considerable  time 
and  thought — and  to  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  doing  the  same — is  the  factor  of  restric- 
tions In  motor  carrier  authorities. 

Overall,  it  appears  that  the  majority  of 
all  the  outstanding  grants  of  authority,  com- 
mon and  contract,  are  free  of  restrictions — 
perhaps  65  percent  are  unrestricted.  Fur- 
thermore, it  appears  from  a  1964  midyear 
summary  that  on  a  relative  basis  more  reg- 
ular than  Irregular  route  grants  are  free  of 
restrictions. 

The  irregular  route  carriers  have  about  69 
percent  of  aU  common  carrier  authorities. 
However,  the  regular  route  common  carriers 
have  more  authorities  per  carrier  and  fewer 
restrictions  per  authority  than  you  do. 

As  you  know,  the  policy  of  the  Commission 
In  recent  years  has  moved  away  from  the 
Inclusion  of  restrictions  In  the  issuance  of 
authorities.  The  big  problem  now  Is  what 
to  do  about  the  restrictions  In  the  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  of  the  authorities  which 
do  have  them.  One  example  of  our  effort 
to  try  to  "do  something  constructive"  In  this 
area  is  Ex  Parte  No.  MC-68.  which  was  in- 
stituted earlier  this  year  to  determine  if  all 
"truckload  lot"  restrictions  should  be  re- 
moved from  cxist^g  authorities. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  another  segment  of 
the  trucking  Industry  I  mentioned  another 
major  factor  in  which  both  Jthe  industry 
uul  the  Commission  have  a 
Interest.  That  is  the  problj 
handle  the  ever-increasing  n 
carrier  applications.  In  the 
•  Commissioner  we  received 

applications    and    last    year    .  _    , 

'**«'■ — the  number  received  was'  almost  twice 
—  large.  Furthermore,  the  rate  of  increase 
1«  mounting  even  faster,  so  that  if  the  pres- 
ent  trend   continues   we  could  have   16,000 
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for  the  year  1970.  Long  before  that — we 
would  find  it  impossible  to  process,  by  our 
present  procedures,  the  number  we  would 
be  receiving.  Therefore  the  Industry — ^th* 
Commission — the  Cong^ress — and  the  admin- 
istration all  have  a  vital  interest.  This  prob- 
lem may  well  be  the  greatest  problem  facing 
the  Commission  and  the  trucking  industry — 
for  some  unadvised  (quote)  "quick  solu- 
tion" seekers  simply  say — free  entry.  The 
words  have  been  said  aloud — and  really  with 
conviction — enough  times — that  "free  entry" 
in  the  motor  carrier  field  must  be  considered 
now,  or  soon,  as  an  Issue  to  be  met.  solved, 
and  disposed  of  one  way  or  another  by  all 
of  us  who  are  Involved  In  the  issue,  and 
particularly  by  all  of  us  who  realize  that 
that  "solution"  is  no  solution  at  all. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT  BILL 

By  now  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  bill  proposing  to  create  a  new  Cab- 
inet-level Department  of  Transportation. 

When  discussion  of  the  probability  of  such 
a  bill  first  started,  administration  spokesmen 
indicated  that  the  economic  regulatory  func- 
tions of  the  ICC  would  not  be  included  In 
the  Department.  We  were  asked  if  we  felt 
the  highway  safety  and  the  railroad  safety 
and  car  service  functions,  which  sections  of 
the  Commission  now  perform,  could  be  trans- 
ferred Into  the  new  Department.  Both 
former  Chairman  Webb  and  I  said  they  could 
be.  and  we.  personally,  thought  they  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Department  If  it 
became  a  reality.  The  Commission  subse- 
quently voted  to  support  this  position  and 
voted  its  approval  of  the  proposal  to  create 
the  Department.  We  wUl  undoubtedly  be 
called  to  testify  before  the  congiesslonal 
committees    holding   hearings    on    the   bill. 

As  far  as  the  ICC  is  concerned,  all  the 
economic  regulatory  functions  will  remain 
unchanged.  Our  highway  safety  section  and 
the  section  of  railway  safety  and  car  serv- 
ice would  be  tmnsf erred  to  the  new  De- 
part,ment.  The  Department  would  then  be 
the  Intervenor  or  supgjler  of  safety  fitness 
Information  In  cases  where  safety  fitness  was 
a  factor  in  motor  carrier  applications.  I 
do  not  yet  know  the  mechanics  of  how  this 
would  work. 

HICHWAT    BATETT 

Although  no  one  single  factor  could  be 
considered  the  most  cohesive  factor  around 
which  the  Idea  of  developing  a  coordinated 
Department  of  Transportation  centered — If 
one  coiild  be  pointed  to  It  could  well  be 
the  factor  of  highway  safety. 

Probably  In  no  area  has  a  more  complete 
summary  been  made,  nor  have  more  com- 
prehensive sugestlons  and  planning  been 
Eublmtted  to  President  Johnson  than  In  the 
area  of,  or  on  the  subject  of,  highway  safety. 
This  Is  true  because  at  both  ends  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  deep  concern  has  jelled 
Into  a  determination  to  substantially  reduce 
current  traffic  fatality  and  accident  (Injury 
rates,  and  the  resulting  economic  and  social 
loss,  to  acceptable  levels — within  the  years 
Immediately  ahead  of  us.  And,  of  course, 
this  concern  and  determination  Is  shared 
by — and  the  resulting  action  wiU  be  Joined 
by — State  and  local  government  units  and 
by  all  of  the  responsible  segments  of  indus- 
try that  are  Interested  In  and  affected  by  the 
subject  of  highway  safety. 

Secondly,  this  Is  a  huge,  tangible  area  In 
which  results  can  actually  be  brought 
about — and  measured  or  charted — but  which 
will  be  brought  about  In  any  substantial  de- 
gree only  after  coordinated  effort  is  a  real- 
ity. Governmental  highway  safety  programs 
are  widely  dispersed  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  efforts  proceeding  separately  under 
little  or  no  coordination.  At  the  Federal 
level,  there  is  no  clearly  assigned  focus  of  re- 
sponsibility for  marshaling  the  vast  re- 
sources available  to  the  Nation  for  dealing 
with  this  problem.  In  a  Department  of 
Transportation — and  probably   only   within 


such  a  framework— a  Federal  leadership  role 
can  be  developed,  with  the  necessary  financial 
resources  support  for  effective  corrective  ac- 
tions. 

It  is  still  very  clear  that  the  Federal  role 
in  highway  safety  must  continue  to  com- 
plement and  support  the  activities  of  State, 
local  and  private  groups.  I  also  believe  that 
whatever  their  origin,  highway  safety  pre- 
ventive measures  must  be  of>erative  at  the 
State  and  local  level  If  they  are  to  have 
maximum  effect. 

The  full  scope — .-ind  the  full  potential 

of  coordinating  highway  safety  Into  the  pro- 
posed new  Department  of  Transportation  in- 
fers to  me — as  Just  a  few  of  the  major  areas — 
great  possibilities  for: 

1.  Enlarged  research  efforts, 

2.  Better  traffic  supervision,  licensing,  and 
inspection  programs— without  making  such 
corrective  measures  so  radical  as  to  dras- 
tically Impede  the  highway  transportation 
system  which  generates  these  safety  prob- 
lems. 

3.  Realistic,  central  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral highway  safety  plans  and  programs. 

4.  Tlie  building  of  corrective  safety  fea- 
tures into  new  and  existing  highways. 

5.  Developing  cxirriculum  and  qualified 
teachers  for  a  driver  education  and  training 
program. 

6.  The  greatest  possible  cooperation  from 
our  15  to  »  million  truckdrlvers  and  bus- 
drivers — the  men  who  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  drivers  In  the  world. 

7.  There  are  many  other  areas,  but  per- 
haps, really,  the  most  Important  one  of  all 
Is  in  the  development  of  a  national  con- 
seuKus  in  support  of  corrective  programs. 
This  means  findln-^  the  catalyst  to  create — 
on  the  part  of  lndl\iduals — a  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  improving  our  ter- 
rible highway  accident  record. 

1  believe  this  catalyst  m\ist  be  motivated 
In  the  homes  and  In  the  schools — and  among 
the  above-mentioned  truckdrivers. 

The  people  of  our  country  have  the  kind 
of  universal  feeling  against  war  that  we  must 
try  to  develop  against  our  own  highway 
slaughter — for  the  number  of  Americans 
killed  or  wounded  In  all  of  our  wars  together 
Is  less  than  the  total  number  killed  and 
Injured  In  highway  accidents.  For  exam- 
ple. In  1945  whUe  1.724  Americans  were 
kUled  In  Vietnam,  about  50,000  were  killed 
at  home  in  highway  accidents.  And  while 
In  1965  about  6.000  Americans  were  injured 
In  Vietnam,  about  SV^  million  were  injured 
at  heme  in  highway  accidents. 

It  Is  difficult  to  find  a  subject,  or  speech 
material,  that  Is  not  too  light  for  the  men 
of  such  an  Important  segment  of  the  ATA 
as  is  this  one — and  yet  not  too  heavy  to  be 
of  interest  to  the  wives  at  this  luncheon. 
That  is  why  I  have  treated  in  some  depth 
the  sijbject  of  highway  safety.  The  deaths 
of  n<(firly  60,000  people  each  year  by  high- 
way'accidents,  and  the  3V4  million  injuries 
(with  annual  monetary  losses  of  over  eight 
thousand  million  dollars)  fills  all  of  us  with 
deep  fear  and  concern.  The  saddest  state- 
ment in  this  speech  is  that  the  highway 
traffic  accident  is  the  top  killer  among  the 
youth  of  our  Nation.  For  this  reason,  on 
this  subject,  I  am  speaking  to  you  not  Just 
as  members  of  the  trucking  industry — but, 
Indlvldaally,  as  mothers,  fathers.  American 
citizens.  Highway  accidents  since  the  auto- 
mobile came  on  the  scene  have  caused  the 
death  of  more  than  1>4  million  of  our  clti- 
Bens.  and  in  the  past  decade  alone  more  than 
20  million  persons  have  been  injured  In 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  No  measurement 
can  be  placed  upon  the  accumulated  grief 
and  tragedy. 

And  so,  I  repeat  again,  probably  the  most 
Important  area  to  be  worked  on  Is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  consensus  In  supp<H-t 
of  corrective  programs. 

The  IOC,  with  limited  resources  and  man- 
power, has  done  a  yeoman's  Job  in  the  area 
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of  highway  a&tttj  work  with  regulated  and 
private  motor  carriers.  I  believe  that  our 
highway  safety  section.  If  moved  into  the 
highway  safety  section  of  the  proposed  new 
Department,  would  make  a  tremendous  and 
Invaluable  contribution  of  dedication  and 
technical  know-how  to  the  new  Department. 

In  closing — may  I  add  a  few  remarks — 
beamed  as  much  to  otir  lovely — and  usually 
▼ery  patient  wives — as  to  my  official   hoete? 

In  a  light  vein.  I  would  say  that  that  kind 
of  cloAlng  statement,  especially  at  this  kind 
of  a  delightful  luncheon,  would  be  so  patent 
that' It  would  almost  be  suspect.  However, 
It  really  only  prefaces  a  few  final,  serious 
remarks. 

Probably  no  one  In  transportation  hears 
more  of  "the  inside  story" — more  of  the 
headaches  and  the  heartaches — more  of  the 
real  problems,  and  sometimes  the  real  tri- 
umphs— than  the  wives  of  the  men  In  trans- 
portation. And  yet— even  In  that  Intimacy 
and  the  need  for  a  quiet  listener — a  sympa- 
thetic audience — I  doubt  that  even  our  wise 
and  wonderful  wlvea  really  have  a  very  com- 
plete concept  of  the  impKjrtance  of  trans- 
portation m  the  total  economy  of  our  coun- 
try. I  believe  that  possibly  no  one  thing 
in  our  Individual  budgeU  tops  the  factor  of 
transportation.  When  we  think  of  our  per- 
sonal and  family  budgets  we  think  of  food, 
clothing,  rent,  medical  expenses,  taxes,  etc. 
But  we  really  don't  fully  consider  the  fact 
that  nothing  moves  Into  our  homes  or  out 
of  them  without  a  price  for  transportation 
being  Included. 

I  once  used  as  an  example  the  little  spot 
on  the  world  map — Manhattan  Island.  Jiist 
thing,  that  every  bit  of  sand  and  gravel  for 
building — at  least  some  part,  or  all,  of  every 
piece  of  clothing  sold  in  New  York— some 
part,  or  all.  of  every  bite  of  food  consumed 
there — that  for  every  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  commuters  who  arrives  and 
leaves  there  every  day — and  for  every  busi- 
nessman. vUltor.  tourist — for  everyone  and 
everything.  In  fact,  that  moves  onto  or  off 
off  tfcr"  Island,  we  must  figure  In — Include 
In — the  factor  of  transportation.  And  It  Is 
the  same  whether  you  live  In  New  York.  In 
Richmond,  in  Peoria,  or  Carmel-by-the-Sea 
In  California. 

Finally,  the  main  point,  and  purpose,  of 
my  speech  here — and  of  all  my  talks — Is  to 
stress  the  tremendous  Importance  of  trans- 
portation m  the  progress  of  our  country. 
Therefore,  you  lovely  ladles  are  married  to 
some  of  the  most  important  men  In  the 
worid  today. 

And  If  that  Isntji  good  place  to  stop.  I 
dont  think  I'll  ever  find  one. 


U  Support  of  National  Sckool  Safety  Pa- 
trol Week 


KNOXVTLL*.    TXNN  . 

March  22,  1968. 
Deab  Sni:  I  give  you  my  full  support  In 
making  the  second  week  in  May.  Safety  Pa- 
trol Week.  One  reason  U  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  boys  and  girls  that  stand  out  In  rain 
and  snow  to  help  children  across  the  road 
(or  street).  Another  reason  Is  that  patrols 
need  some  publicity  to  remind  drivers  that 
children  are  out  walking  or  riding  bicycles 
this  time  of  year. 
Yours  truly. 

Philxxp  Lkinart, 
Captain  of  Bidgedales  Safety  Patrols. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TCNNSSSXV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  17.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  joining 
with  many  of  my  coUeasues  In  Intro- 
ducing a  resolution,  providing  that  the 
second  week  In  May  be  designated  as 
"National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week." 

I  have  received  a  wonderful  letter  from 
Phillip  Lelnart,  of  Knoxville.  Tenn., 
which  supports  this  resolution,  and  I 
Insert  it  at  ttils  point  in  the  RicoRo. 


H.R.  9339 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  tncw  TOR|c 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. March  18,  1966.  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Education  held  public  hearings 
in  New  York  City  on  H.R.  9339.  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  Congress.  H.R. 
9339  would  establish  a  summer  lunch 
program  similar  to  the  current  program 
during  the  regular  school  year  under  the 
National  Lunch  Act  of  1946. 

The  Honorable  Herman  Badillo,  presi- 
dent of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  sub- 
mitted a  brilliant  statement  outlined  in 
scholarly  and  logical  fashion,  the  clear 
need  for  passage  of  H.R.  9339,  which  I 
know  my  colleagues  will  find  interesting 
and  informative. 

His  statement  follows: 
TtsTiMONT    or    Herman    Badillo,    Bobotjoh 
PaxsntCMT    or    the    Bronx,    Betorb    th« 
Select    SuBcoMMrrrxE    ok    Education    or 
THE  House  Commtttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  House  Resolution  9339,  a  Bill 
To  Establish   a   Special   Summer   Lunch 
Procram  roR  School-Ace  Children 
Congressman    Scheuer.    members    of    the 
committee,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank   you   for   permitting   me   to  testify 
before  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion of  the  House  Commltee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  on  behalf  of  the  HS.  9339,  a  bUl 
to  establish  a  special  summer  lunch  program 
for  children. 

I  shall  try  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 
In  New  York  City,  where  so  many  children 
come  from  homes  that  are  at,  or  below,  the 
poverty  level,  we  have  found  that  the  lunch 
meal  served  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  operated  under  Public  Law  346,  Is  usu- 
ally the  single  most  Important  meal  that 
these  unfortunate  children  have  diulng  the 
entire  day.  Important  In  that  It  Is  usually 
the  most  nutritious  meal  they  eat  all  day 
and  Important  In  that  It  Is  oftentimes  the 
only  hot  meal  of  the  day.  Type  A  lunches, 
which  are  served  In  most  of  the  elem#btary. 
Junior  high  schools  and  high  schools  of  New 
York,  provides  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
a  child's  dally  nutritive  requirements  based 
upon  recommended  allowances  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Science-National  Research 
Council.  The  NaUonal  School  Lunch  Act 
which  became  effective  June  4.  1946.  pro- 
vided a  permanent  basis  In  law  for  annual 
Federal  appropriations  for  the  school  lunch 
program. 

I  think  It  Important  to  recall  that  this 
act.  m  Its  declaration  of  poUcy,  states  that 
"It  Is  the  poUcy  of  Congress,  as  a  measure 


of  national  security  to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  children  and 
to  encourage  the  domestic  consumption  of 
nutritious  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  food,  by  assUtlng  the  States,  through 
grants-in-aid  and  other  means,  In  provid- 
ing an  adequate  supply  of  food  and  other 
facilities  for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
operation  and  expansion  of  nonprofit  school 
lunch  programs."  This  declaration  of  pol- 
icy was  not  Intended  to  apply  only  during 
the  school  year.  Obviously,  the  need  for 
such  a  program  Is  year  round. 

More  than  500.000  children  In  over  1.000 
schools  In  the  5  boroughs  of  New  York  par- 
ticipate In  this  program,  as  do  the  children 
attending  nearly  200  nonprofit,  nonpublic 
schools.  Many  of  these  children,  especially 
In  the  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  areas  of  our 
city,  come  from  homes  where  the  mother  of 
the  home  or  both  parents  are  out  working 
and  are  not  home  during  the  day  to  prepare 
proper  meals  for  their  children.  In  far  too 
many  cases,  when  the  mother  or  other  rela- 
tive Is  In  the  home,  they  cannot  afford  to 
provide  the  kind  of  meals  required  by  school- 
age  children.  There  Is  ample  evidence  that 
lack  of  adequate  or  nutritiously  balanced 
meals  Is  an  Important  factor  In  the  learning 
progress  of  schoolchildren. 

Experience  Indicates  that  children  who  re- 
ceive lunches  under  this  program,  compared 
with  those  who  do  not,  generally  show  more 
rapid  gains  In  weight  and  height,  better 
attendance  records,  improvement  In  scholas- 
tic standing,  better  deportment  and  a  higher 
resistance  to  colds  and  other  illnesses.  I'd 
like  to  make  clear  that  this  does  not  only 
apply  to  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  children 
who  may  come  from  more  deprived  homes 
than  their  classmates,  this  experience  pattern 
applies  to  all  of  the  children  who  partlclp.ite 
In  the  program.  Its  great  value  Is  not  limited 
to  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  children,  but  to 
all  of  our  children  because  It  aids  them  In 
developing  proper  and  nutritiously  beneficial 
food  habits  which,  hopefully,  carry  over  Into 
later  life.  It  Is  astonishing  how  many  chil- 
dren come  from  well-to-do  homes,  where 
there  Is  a  great  lack  of  proper  knowledge 
about  proper  nutrition  and  diet. 

The  important  point  that  I  want  to  make 
Is  that  there  Is  very  clear  evidence  of  the  need 
and  Importance  of  the  school  lunch  program 
and  that  this  need  does  not  automatically 
stop  In  the  summertime  when  children  have 
school  vacation.  Many  thousands  of  these 
children  will  be  attending  recreation  centers, 
day  camps,  sxunmer  camps,  community  cen- 
ters, and  other  activity  centers  designed  to 
keep  our  children  off  the  streets  and  cre- 
atively occupied. 

Unless  this  Special  Summer  Lunch  Pro- 
gram for  Children  Act  Is  passed,  600.000  chil- 
dren will  be  denied  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue receiving  a  proper  lunchtlme  meal.  It 
would  be  an  act  of  extreme  cruelty  to  cut 
these  children  off  from  such  a  vitally  needed 
aid,  and  It  wUl  Invoke  a  terrible  hardship  and 
financial  burden  on  many  thousands  of 
families  that  are  already  living  In  a  state  of 
privation.  In  many  cases  It  will  necessitate 
requesting  assistance  from  the  welfare  de- 
partment and  public  and  private  social  agen- 
cies, and  can  only  Increase  the  burdens  the 
city  of  New  York  Is  now  experiencing. 

I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how  disastrous 
the  failure  to  approve  this  legislation  will  b« 
to  my  own  Borough  of  the  Bronx.  Perhaps 
the  dimension  of  the  problems  can  better  be 
understood  by  pointing  out  that  while  the 
unemployment  rate  In  New  York  City  as  8 
whole  hovers  around  6  percent  of  the  work 
force,  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  suffers  frcan 
a  9.9-percent  unemployment  rate.  And  I 
might  add  that  a  large  percentage  of  these 
people  are  either  unemployable  or  have  only 
marginal  employment  prospects. 

Additionally,  employment  prospects  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  tend  to  decline.    To 
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add  to  the  problems  of  these  families  is  un- 
conscionable. I  want  to  add  that  I  am  deep- 
ly distressed  to  learn  that  thp  1966-67  Fed- 
eral budget  calls  for  a  cut  of  $82  million  for 
the  sptclal  milk  program  from  $103  million 
to  $21  minion,  •nils  reducUon  of  almost  80 
percent  will  reduce  New  York's  allocation  to 
an  estimated  $8.6  million  and  will  necessitate 
an  Increase  by  children  now  paying  2  or  3 
cents  per  half  pint  of  mUk  to  6  or  7  cents. 

This  acUon.  coupled  with  the  fallvu-e  to 
pass  the  summer  lunch  legislation,  can  only 
have  a  devastating  Impact  on  thj  well  being 
of  our  children.  The  health  and  welfare  of 
our  Nation's  schoolchildren  Is  an  Investment 
In  the  future  which  we  cannot  afford  to 
scrimp  on.  To  do  so  would  be  completely 
contrary  to  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  our 
poverty  programs.  We  are  presently  engaged 
In  a  race  to  see  If  we  can  rescue  our  children 
from  being  foredoomed  to  the  life  of  poverty 
and  degradation  many  of  their  parents  live 
imder.  If  we  fall  to  pass  this  bill  we  will  be 
helping  to  destroy  the  very  base  on  which  we 
hope  to  build  the  Great  .Society.  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  gentlemen  will  fall  In  this 
obligation.  I  urge  this  committee  to  recom- 
mend passage  of  tlie  special  summer  lunch 
program. 


Byelorussian  Independence  Day  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELiSON 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  March  25 
marks  the  48th  anniversary  of  the  procla- 
mation of  independence  by  the  Byelorus- 
sian Democratic  Republic. 

For  almost  half  a  century  now  Byelo- 
russia has  suffered  under  the  rule  of 
Soviet  Russia.  And  prior  to  domination 
by  the  Soviets,  the  Byelorussians  suffered 
for  over  a  century  under  the  rule  of 
czarist  Russia.  Because  of  the  history  of 
Russian  colonial  domination  during  the 
last  two  and  a  half  centuries,  some  people 
have  made  the  mistake  of  identifying  the 
Byelorussians  with  the  people  of  great 
Russia.  Actually,  the  history  of  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  developed  quite  inde- 
pendently of  that  of  the  Russians  until 
they  were  forced  together  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century.  In  fact,  for  over  five 
centuries,  from  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
to  the  end  of  the  18th,  the  history  of  Bye- 
lorussia represents  a  lone  and  courageous 
flght  on  the  part  of  this  valiant  nation  to 
preserve  its  independence  against  almost 
unbelievable  odds. 

At  the  end  of  the  18th  century  the 
Grand  Duchy  was  finally  incorporated 
into  the  Russian  Empire,  but  even  then 
the  Russians  were  to  find  that  the  Bye- 
lorussians had  never  completely  given  up 
the  fight.  The  czarist  regime  was  forced 
to  put  down  three  major  uprisings  and 
flght  several  small  border  wars  before  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917. 

The  fall  of  the  czarist  regime  in  1917 
and  Lenin's  initial  proclamation  of  in- 
dependence for  the  nationalities  filled 
the  Byelorussians  with  renewed  hope  for 
complete  freedom  and  independence.  On 
December  18,  1917,  the  first  Byelorussian 
National  Congress  was  convened  at 
Minsk  and  attended  by  1,872  deputies 
from  throughout  the  nation. 


But  once  the  Bolsheviks  began  to  con- 
solidate their  power  within  Russia  their 
policy  toward  the  nationalities  was  im- 
mediately reversed.  Bolshevik  troops 
were  sent  to  Minsk;  the  congress  build- 
ing was  surrounded;  the  delegates  were 
dispersed,  and  several  leaders  were 
arrested.  For  the  long-suffering  Byelo- 
russians, this  new  form  of  Russian  domi- 
nation was  the  last  straw.  On  February 
20.  1918,  the  city  of  Minsk  erupted  in  a 
general  revolt  that  drove  the  surprised 
Russian  troops  over  50  mLes  from  the 
city.  The  Byelonissians  quickly  formed 
a  new  democratic  republic.  On  March 
25,  1918,  they  officially  announced  their 
independence  from  Soviet  Russia. 

Unfortunately,  the  Byelorussians  were 
not  able  to  enjoy  their  independence  for 
long.  The  brutal  force  of  the  Red  army 
eventually  subdued  the  proud  citizens  of 
Byelorussia  into  a  determined  passive 
rejistance  which  continues  to  this  day. 

Today,  48  years  later,  it  is  easy  for  us 
to  forget  the  plight  of  the  Byelorussians 
and  the  other  captive  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Empire.  They  seem  so  far  away, 
anJ  their  problems  are  easily  lost  in  the 
endless  crises  that  appear  on  the  inter- 
national horizon.  But  forgetting  would 
be  a  mistake.  For  as  long  as  other  na- 
tions, nations  who  value  their  freedom 
no  less  dearly  than  we  do  ours,  remain 
the  captives  of  foreign  rule  our  freedom 
cannot  be  secure.  As  long  as  our  friends 
and  the  relatives  of  our  neighbors 
remain  enslaved,  we  cannot  be  entirely 
free. 

That  is  why  we  commemorate  the 
anniversary  of  Byelorussian  indepen- 
dence, each  year  on  March  25.  We  set 
aside  this  day  to  remind  ourselves  of 
their  plight,  and  to  renew  our  pledge  of 
support  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
Independence  for  Byelorussia. 


Precinct  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
responsible  politics  should  be  the  goal  of 
every  good  citizen.  Often,  however,  we 
do  not  carry  through  our  good  inten- 
tions. We  allow  someone  else  to  shoul- 
der the  mundane  chores  smd  then  com- 
plain and  carp  when  opinions  develop 
that  differ  from  our  own.  Because  of 
the  tendency  of  most  of  us  to  do  this, 
it  is  extremely  gratifying  to  read  In  the 
Carroll,  Iowa,  Daily  Times  Herald  of 
participation  of  a  responsible  political 
leader  who  is  endeavoring  to  make  the 
political  system  function  properly. 

As  long  as  we  have  leaders  of  this 
quality,  we  are  going  to  have  a  soimd 
political  system.  I  am  pleased  to  place 
this  account  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
sharing  it: 

Precinct  Policizs 
As  chairman  of  the  Carroll  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee,  Lou  Galetlch  has 


done  a  good  Job.  An  example  of  his  com- 
mendable service  was  noted  in  Monday's 
issue  of  the  Dally  Times  Herald  In  an  an- 
nouncement of  Democratic  precinct  caucuses 
to  be  held  March  28.  The  efficient  party 
chairman  has  seen  to  It  that  meeting  places 
have  been  arranged  for  the  holding  of  a 
caucus  in  every  voting  precinct  of  the  county 
and  widespread  publicity  has  been  given  the 
call  for  the  several  caucuses  along  with  de- 
tailed Instructions  as  to  when  and  where  they 
will  be  held. 

The  precinct  caucus,  of  course.  Is  about  the 
lowest  form  of  official  political  activity  in  our 
system  of  government.  But  it  Is  nonetheless 
vitally  Important  In  the  scheme  of  repre- 
sentotlve  government  rule.  For  at  the  pre- 
cinct caucus  any  citizen  can  participate  and 
have  his  or  her  say.  And  from  the  several 
precincts  go  delcgntes  and  alternates  elected 
to  transact  business  at  subsequent  conven- 
tions, on  the  county,  district,  and  State 
levels.  In  presidential  election  years,  the 
process  continues  to  the  national  convention 
where  a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  In 
the  land  is  selected.  At  the  precinct  caucus, 
too,  a  committeeman  and  committee  woman 
are  named  who  assume  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  Important  political  party  duties 
at  the  grassroots  level,  as  well  as  participate 
In  the  official  activities  and  deliberation  of 
the  county  central  committee  of  which  they 
become  members. 

In  view  of  the  fact  a  shamefuUy  small  per- 
centage of  eligible  voters  ever  take  the  time 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day.  It  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  a  precinct  caucus 
jhould  attract  a  capacity  crowd.  But  our 
laws  provide  for  the  holding  of  party  cau- 
cuses, essential  to  orderly  representative  gov- 
ernment, and  a  citizen  can  no  more  be  de- 
nied the  right  to  participate  In  the  precinct 
caucus  of  the  political  party  with  which  he 
affiliates  than  he  can  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote  on  election  day.  The  clamor  would  be 
loud  If  either  right  were  abridged. 

Chairman  Galetlch  has  undoubtedly  been 
extended  considerable  cooperation  from  the 
various  township  committeemen  and  oom- 
mltteewomen  serving  under  him  in  complet- 
ing arrangements  for  the  Democratic  precinct 
caucuses  next  Monday.  This  speaks  well  not 
only  for  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  officials 
in  CarroU  County,  but  stands  as  a  significant 
and  noteworthy  contribution  to  good  govern- 
ment generally. 


The  Late  John  Baldwin 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or   CALIFORJOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  untimely  death  of  Congress- 
man John  Baldwin  has  left  a  deep  void 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  feel 
sure  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  when  I 
reflect  upon  the  distinguished  public  ca- 
reer which  John  Baldwin  rightfully  en- 
joyed. As  a  Member  of  the  House  since 
1954,  his  concern  and  care  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  district  and  the  country  were 
unflagging. 

Congressman  Baldwin  as  2d  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  was  diligent  in 
promoting  wise  and  progressive  legisla- 
tion for  the  building  of  a  better  America. 
Especially  notable  was  his  singular  con- 
tribution to  the  drafting  and  passage  of 
the  Federal  Interstate  Highway  Act,  the 
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nationwide  highway  safety  program,  and 
the  highway  beautification  program. 

These  achievements  were  so  recognized 
last  year  when  Speaker  McCormack  ap- 
pointed Representative  Baldwin  to  every 
conference  committee  on  public  work^ 
legislation.  For  this  outstanding  cMn- 
mlttee  service,  he  was  cited  three  times 
by  the  Council  of  California  Congres- 
sional Recognition  Plan,  a  nonpartisan 
organization. 

Where  he  felt  that  his  leadership  could 
be  vital,  John  Baldwin  was  always  ready 
to  give.  Formerly  a  president  of  a  4-H 
Club,  he  won  a  4-H  Club  award  in  1965 
for  his  continuing  service  to  the  youth  of 
our  Nation.  And.  Just  this  past  January, 
he  was  acclaimed  for  his  contribution  to 
athletics  and  scholarship  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association. 

To  Representative  Baldwin,  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  in  the  Congress  was  a 
privilege  and  a  trust.  In  over  10  years, 
until  falling  ill,  he  never  missed  voting 
on  a  recorded  roUcall  vote,  a  record 
achieved  by  no  other  California  Con- 
gressman in  history.  Now,  when  the  two 
bells  are  sounded,  we  can  only  grieve  that 
he  is  no  longer  with  us. 


Goodnight — Not  Goodbj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L  EVANS 

or   C01.0RADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  the  words  of  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
James  O.  Pa tton: 

In  a  road  to  peace  It  must  be  the  Job  of 
mankind  In  the  future  to  close  the  gap  of 
poverty — of  poverty  made  up  of  dlaease,  of 
hunger,  of  ignorance,  of  lack  of  opportunity 
and  communication. 

In  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
James  O.  Patton  has  proven  himself  to 
be  a  great  American  and  Coloradan.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
Insert  his  valedictory  address  and  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Denver  Post  entitled  "Jim 
Patton  Gives  a  Moving  Groodby."  I  con- 
sider these  articles  worthy  to  be  read  by 
my  colleagues. 

OooomoHT — Not  Goodbt 
(An  address  by  Jamea  G.  Patton,  President. 
National  Farmers  Union,  to  the  Annual 
Convention,  National  Farmer^l  Union,  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  search  14,  IBM) 
It  Is  not  easy  to  oonM  before  you  this 
evening. 

I  am  reminded  ot  a  quotation  from  Wil- 
liam Hazlltt:  "The  only  true  retirement  Is 
that  of  the  heart:  the  only  true  leisure  is  the 
repose  ot  the  passions.  To  such  persons  It 
nMUiee  little  difference  whether  they  are 
young  or  old;  and  they  die  as  they  have  lived, 
with  graceful  resignation." 

So.  as  you  will  baar  tonight.  I  am  not 
really  retiring. 

As  I  depart  from  the  presidency  ot  this 
great  organfwattor.  I  want  to  thank  all.  Indi- 
vidually and  eoDeettrely.  who  have  helped  to 
build  the  nrman  Union  during  this  ptrnt 
quarter  century. 


These  past  3S  years  have  been  momentous 
ones  and  It  takes  the  perspective  of  tln^e  to 
appreciate  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
amazing  changes  that  they  have  brought  In 
our  organization,  in  our  society,  and  In  the 
world. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  Farmers  Union 
was  a  struggling,  virtually  banlirupt  orga- 
nization of  only  80.681  families  In  30  States. 
In  some  States  we  had  two  or  three  different 
organizations  claiming  to  be  the  official 
Farmers  Union.  In  Washington,  D.C..  we 
had  as  many  as  three  different  so-called 
official  spokesmen.  Today,  despite  an  89- 
percent  decline  In  the  numl>er  of  American 
fanners.  Farmers  Union  has  a  membership  of 
250.000  f  amlUea  in  40  States. 

We  now  operate  a  thriving  life,  accident, 
and  health  Insiirance  business  with  9193  mil- 
lion of  life  Insurance  business  Ic  force.  Our 
National  Farmers  Union  Property  &  Cas- 
ualty had  a  premium  Income  for  1965  of 
•  13.532.000. 

Farmers  Union  members  have  built  great 
cooperative  organizations  which  Include  our 
own  oil  wells,  pipelines,  a  refinery,  fertilizer 
plants,  large  regional  grain  marketing  coop- 
eratives, hundreds  of  local  marketing  supply 
and  dairy  processing  cooperatives. 

We  have  placed  in  operation  a  major 
potash  development  and  own  one-half  of  a 
•35  million  potash  mine  and  processing 
plant. 

Farmers  Union  stands  at  a  peak  In  pres- 
tige. Our  voice  Is  listened  to  and  respected 
In  Washington  and  In  capitals  throughout 
the  world. 

We  are  entitled  to  feel  pride  In  our 
progress. 

I  claim  no  undue  credit  for  having  done 
this.  It  has  been  a  team  Job.  It  has  been 
the  memljers.  basically — it  has  been  the  co- 
ops— it  has  been  the  wonderful  colleagues 
I  have  had  as  State  presidents. 

It  has  been  the  wonderful  relationship 
that  I  have  had  with  one  man — Glenn 
J.  Talbott,  the  vice  president  of  this 
organization. 

And.  of  course.  I  have  had  a  wonderful 
group  of  associates — Tony  Dechant.  C.  E. 
Huff.  Charles  Brannan,  and  our  executive 
committee  members. 

But.  in  the  main,  we  could  have  done  noth- 
ing If  it  were  not  for  the  loyalty  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  growth  and  understanding  that 
they  have  had. 

The  America  of  1940  and  the  America  of 
search  1966  are  related,  of  course,  but  the 
resemblance  Is  somewhat  distant.  We  now 
have  65  million  more  people.  Individual 
dollar  Income  has  doubled.  We  have  two 
large  new  States — Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The 
rural-urt>an  ratio  has  shifted  from  1  to  4 
to  1  to  6.  The  60  million  American  Jobs 
which  Henry  Wallace  and  I  predicted  have 
proven  a  dream  only  In  iinderstatement. 
Equal  opportunity  for  aU  Americans  and  an 
end  to  discriminatory  practices  are  almost 
upon  us.  The  release  of  atomic  energy  and 
the  development  of  the  computer — both  only 
glints  In  a  few  eyes  In  1940 — have  long  since 
become  a  reality.  Atomic  energy  and  the 
computer  are  transforming  our  society  at 
a  far  more  rapid  pace  than  at  any  time  lOr 
any  society  In  history. 

Uan  Is  marrying  outer  space,  just  as  Jules 
Verne  and  the  "Amazing  Stories"  of  Hugo 
Gemsback  foresaw  to  the  Indulgent  amuse- 
ment of  previous  generations.  The  Moon 
and  tears,  once  barely  visible  provinces  of 
vague  textbooks  and  huge  telescopes,  are 
now.  In  truth.  Just  over  th«  horizon.  Today. 
It  Is  not  Just  a  smaU  world  we  live  In,  but 
»  rapidly  shrinking  universe. 

And  yet  human  beings  on  Barth  still  kill 
each  other,  and  some  people  starve  whUe 
others  worry  about  what  to  do  with  "sur- 
plus" food — enough  food,  through  science, 
to  feed  everybody,  every  place. 


Some  people  have  too  much  of  everything 
and  most  people  have  not  enough  of  any- 
thlng. 

We  have  the  human  and  material  resources 
to  do  almost  anything  we  ever  dreamed 
about  In  1940 — and  yet  we  apparently  haven't 
the  social  Ingenuity  and  moral  Impetus  to 
do  what  must  be  done  to  realize  our  po- 
tential. 

Paradox  and  frustration  surround  us  as 
we  speed  virtually  uncomplaining  and 
voiceless  toward  self-destruction.  We  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  capacity  to  blow  each 
other  up— we  insist  on  the  capacity  to  do  It 
not  once,  but  10  times  over.  Yet  human 
beings  do  not  have  nine  lives  as  cats  are 
supposed  to  have. 

Farmers  Union,  I  will  state  candidly,  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  be  a  progressive,  fore- 
sighted  organization  throughout  its  history. 

We  have  been  for  those  proposals  which 
are  good  for  all  people,  such  as  medicare, 
social  sectirlty  fc*  all;  a  society  of  abundance, 
not  one  of  scarcity.  Since  1940,  as  an  Illus- 
tration, Farmers  Union  has  pioneered  serv- 
ice to  family  farmers. 

In  1941  and  1942,  Farmers  Union  sup- 
ported 90  to  100  percent  price  floors  on  basics 
and  other  commodities. 

In  1943.  Farmers  Union  proposed  that  the 
school  lunch  program  be  placed  on  a  perma- 
nent basts. 

In  1944.  Farmers  Union  urged  establish- 
ment of  the  Rural  Telephone  program 
(estebllshed  In  1949)  as  part  of  REA  and 
sought  the  creation  of  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. In  that  same  year.  I  began  pro- 
posing peacetime  economic  planning  for  full 
employment.  This  was  accomplished  when 
the  EUnployment  Act  of  1946  was  adopted. 

In  1945.  Farmers  Union  supported  legisla- 
tion establishing  REA  loan  terms  perma- 
nently at  2  percent  interest  over  a  35-year 
repayment  period.  We  asked  Inclusion  of 
farmers  under  social  security  (adopted  1954) 
and  participated  In  a  conference  founding 
the  United  Nations. 

In  1948.  Farmers  Union  supported  2-year 
extension  of  90-percent  supports. 

In  1949.  as  a  long-range  program.  Farmers 
Union  urged  the  adoption  of  production  pay- 
ments (so-called  Brannan  Plan)  which  form 
the  l>asls  of  the  support  concept  of  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 

It  was  Fanners  Union  which  first  proposed 
a  nationwide  system  of  food  cooperatives 
with  REA -type  financing — 2  percent.  50- year 
loans  with  a  95  per  family  membership. 

In  1949.  Farmers  Union  supported  develop- 
ment of  the  first  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

In  1952.  the  2-yeftr  extension  of  90  percent 
supports  was  urged  by  Farmers  Union  and 
was  approved. 

In  1954.  Farmers  Union  backed  the  enact- 
ment of  the  National  Wool  Act,  using  direct 
payments. 

In  1954.  the  Special  School  Milk  Act,  sup- 
ported by  Farmers  Union,  was  adopted  and 
the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  Act. 
Public  Law  480.  was  adopted,  a  partial  be- 
ginning toward  the  food -for -peace  Idea. 

In  1955.  Farmers  Union  sought  refund  of 
Federal  gas  tax  on  agricultural  nonhlgbway 
\ises  (adopted  1956). 

In  1961.  Farmers  Union  pioneered  develop- 
ment of  emergency  feed  grain  and  other  sup- 
port program  improvements,  resulting  In  10- 
percent  farm  Income  gain.  That  same  year 
the  Agricultural  Act.  supported  by  Farmers 
Union,  extended  marketing  order  provisions 
to  additional  commodities. 

In  1961-63.  raral  housing  laws  were  Im- 
proved. Broad  expansion  of  food  for  peace, 
school  lunch.  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
crop  Insurance,  soil  conservation,  atnall 
watsrsbfld  and  rural  development  progranM 
were  enacted  with  National  Farmers  Union 
vision  and  support. 
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In  1964.  the  emergency  feed  grain  program 
was  extended'.  The  antipoverty  war  was 
enacted. 

In  1965,  we  reached  a  truly  remarkable 
year  of  progress  with  Congress  enacting  the 
greatest  social  revolution  which  has  ever 
occurred  In  the  country. 

Through  all  of  this — some  years  thick, 
some  years  thin — Farmers  Union  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  Join  with  organized  labor  and 
the  people  of  good  will  to  create  a  people's 
movement  In  America. 

And  this  wasn't  only  the  Farmers  Union. 
This  wasn't  organized  labor,  it  wasn't  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  It  wasn't 
the  Negro  movement — it  was  a  total  move- 
ment. It  was  a  movement  of  people  In  a 
consensus  of  conscience,  which  Is  the  only 
thing  I  believe  In.  It  was  church  leaders, 
It  was  Negro  leaders,  it  was  liberal  farm 
leaders,  it  was  labor  leaders.  It  was  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  all 
the  wonderful  people  who  have  served  in  the 
past  and  created  In  America  a  climate  which 
made  these  things  possible — John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  his  memory;  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt;  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  many 
others. 

America  Is  In  the  early  beginning  of  a  great 
social  revolution— not  at  the  end  of  a  social 
revolution.  It's  about  this  social  revolution 
that  I  wish  to  talk  tonight  In  my  closing 
message  to  you.  I  do  not  care  to  further 
reminisce  about  the  past — I  want  to  talk 
about  a  future  of  peace  and  abundance  In 
America  and  In  the  world. 

I  want  to  start  by  saying  that  America  can- 
not live  as  an  Island  of  plenty — a  big  white 
house  on  the  hill  with  all  the  poor  people 
around  Uvlng  In  the  malaria-ridden  mud 
huts  In  the  valley,  or  the  poor  people  wlU 
rise  In  America  and  elsewhere  and  destroy 
the  big  white  house  on  the  hill. 

The  issue  then — the  No.  1  Job  of  mankind- 
Is  peace. 

I  say  we  must  begin  to  spend  one-half  as 
much  for  peace  as  we  do  to  kill  or  prepare  to 
kill  people.  We  must  reduce  our  military 
budget  by  (S  to  «10  billion  annually  a  year 
to  start.  We  must  show  the  others  we  truly 
want  peace  by  our  deeds  and  actions — not 
talk  here  and  escalate  there. 

Our  actions  must  be  geared  to  a  new  pro- 
spectlve.  to  turn  hate  to  love,  prejudice  to 
sympathy.  We  miist  grant  freedom  to  others 
as  we  seek  It  for  ourselves. 

We  must  seek  a  psychological  change  for 
our  planet  earth.  It  has  been  based  on  power 
and  force — military  and  armaments.  Instead 
we  should  turn  our  hearts  to  reUgious  leaders 
and  all  men  of  good  will  and  compassion. 
If  peace  la  to  be  won.  It  will  be  won  on  a 
psychological  basis,  not  power.  An  empty 
belly,  a  diseased  body,  an  Ignorant  brain 
knows  no  politics. 

Again,  we  get  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  what  kind  of  America  we  want.  Do  we 
want  a  highly  literate,  politically  alert  and 
active  people's  government,  functioning  as 
an  alert  leader  In  building  world  govern- 
ment under  law  and  order?  Or  do  we  choose 
to  let  things  drift  Into  an  Orwellian  dual 
corporate — military  class — fascist  society? 

In  a  road  to  peace  It  must  be  the  Job  of 
mankind  In  the  future  to  close  the  gap  of 
poverty — of  poverty  made  up  of  disease,  of 
hunger,  of  Ignorance,  of  lack  of  opportunity 
and  communication;  of  poverty  made  up  of 
prejudice  of  the  white  man  against  the 
colored  man  and  the  colored  man  against 
the  white  man— a  poverty  which  arose  out 
of  colonial  materialism  in  the  world.  These 
are  the  things  which  we  have  to  work  to- 
ward. 

And  what  are  our  tools?  Our  tools  are  the 
tools  of  democracy,  the  tools  of  the  coopera- 
Uve  movement,  the  tools  of  the  building  and 
strengthening  of  Institutions  that  have  such 
high  goals  and  high  vistas  In  the  Farmers 
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Union.  In  the  labor  movement,  In  the  peo- 
ple's movement,  in  the  rural  movement — not 
a  farmers'  movement,  but  a  rural  movement. 
In  our  own  sector,  this  means  the  revltall- 
zatlon,  recapitalization,  repopulation.  rebirth. 
If  you  pt^se.  of  rural  America — cast  not  In 
farmers'  terms  alone,  based  solely  on  his  In- 
come which  Is  deteriorating,  with  rural 
America  becoming  unpopulated  with  no 
churches,  no  school  and  no  Institutions,  not 
even  doctors  and  lawyers  or  even  under- 
takers— but  rather  a  rural  America  which 
Is  rich  In  culture.  A  place  where  the  people 
who  live  In  the  cities  like  to  come  to  spend 
their  vacations. 

A  place  where  more  and  more  people  from 
the  crowded  cities  will  move;  a  place  where 
one  day  we  will  have  at  least  250  new  cities 
built  to  new  specifications — specifications  we 
cannot  even  dream  of  now. 

Brandnew  cities,  mind  you.  located  ."n 
rural  America  with  all  its  resources  and 
blessings. 

Cities  with  populations  of  100.000  to  150.- 
000  people  free  to  enjoy  these  bounties  and 
blessings.  These  new  cities — and  we  now 
have  them  on  the  drawing  board — are  nearly 
self-sufficient.  We  will  construct  them  on 
three  levels.  The  bottom  level,  completely 
underground,  will  contain  tunnels  for  high 
speed.  150-to-200-mlle-an-hour  Intercon- 
necting trains.  It  will  contain  airstrips  for 
Jet  aircraft  to  taxi  underground  right  Into 
the  heart  of  the  city.  It  will  be  where  heavy 
vehicles  do  their  loading  and  unloading. 

On  our  second  level,  still  underground  as 
we  know  It,  but  with  filtered  clean  air  and 
light,  will  be  the  passenger  cars  and  whatever 
other  kind  of  vehicles  we  use  In  the  futxire 
to  transport  us  from  place  to  place. 

The  living  level  will  have  no  streets,  but 
greenery  with  tricycle  and  bicycle  paths  and 
places  for  the  people  to  wheel  their  baby 
canlages,  sit  in  parks  and  enjoy  life. 

A  place  where  each  city  has,  either  under- 
ground or  In  Its  area,  light  industry;  where 
the  pollution  of  the  air  and  of  the  streams 
Is  eliminated;  where  leisure  time  can  be  fully 
enjoyed. 

To  do  this  we  must  separate  work  from 
reward.  In  the  ordinary  sense,  and  redefine 
work.  Define  It  to  Include  getting  an  educa- 
tion— pay  people  to  get  an  education,  pay 
them  to  get  an  MX>.  or  Ph.  D.,  pay  them  to 
become  nurses,  pay  them  to  become  skilled 
folks  to  help  people.  We  must  take  a  new 
look  at  leisure  and  redefine  leisure  not  as 
the  art  of  a  pool  hall  or  some  bawdy  movie, 
but  as  the  art  of  enjoying  good  music,  good 
literature,  or  Just  sitting  and  thinking  for 
a  change — having  time  to  sit  and  think  and 
reflect. 

We  must  place  our  emphasis  on  the  qual- 
ity of  people. 

My  basic  point  Is  this.  In  my  lifetime.  In 
the  span  of  my  life,  we  have  escalated  from 
the  hearing  of  too  little— the  dividing.  In 
other  words,  of  scarcity — to  the  place  where 
we  can  meet  all  hiunan  needs.  We  no  longer 
have  to  decide  who  gets  enough  and  who  gets 
too  little.  We  now  have  the  capital,  the 
technical  knowhow,  the  human  and  natural 
resotirces,  to  permit  all  Americana  to  live 
m  comfort  and  dignity.  We  must  leaxn  to 
live  with  abundance  and  like  It.  We  can- 
not resist  abundance  any  longer. 

To  me  this  means  that  there  shouldn't  be 
a  single  school  child,  a  single  American,  who 
doesn't  have  all  the  education  that  he  or  she 
can.  and  wants,  to  take.  It  means  to  me  that 
there  shouldn't  be  anywhere  In  America  a 
hungry  person  or  one  who  Is  malnourished 
because  he  does  not  have  sufficient  income. 
It  means  that  we  shotild  wipe  out  the  slums 
of  America  and  rebuild  and  decentralize  the 
cities  of  America  where  so  much  hate  and 
HI  wUl  Is  created. 

It  means  to  me,  most  of  all,  that  there 
Just  simply  Isn't  any  excuse  whatsoever  fw 
the  American  farmer  to  be  a  second-class 


economic  citizen.  I  mean  this.  Just  exactly 
this,  that  If  It  t.-\kes  93  wheat  to  maintain 
the  American  farmer's  position  as  a  family 
farmer,  then  let's  pay  him  93  for  the  wheat. 
Let's  not  pay  the  great  big  guy  who  gets  a 
9165,000  or  9170.000  Government  payment, 
that  9170.000.  But  If  It  takes  93  to  keep  the 
family  on  the  farm  and  to  secure  that  farm, 
then  I  am  for  taxing  Income  wherever  In- 
come Is  to  help  maintain  that  farm  and  that 
family  on  the  farm. 

I  am  for  getting  back,  for  example,  some  of 
the  subsidies  that  the  farmer  has  sent  to^ 
the  cities,  so  that  we  can  recapitalize  and  re- 
buUd  rural  America.  I  am  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  whole  concept  that  we  have  to 
use  the  numbers  game  In  agriculture  and 
move  2  million  farmers  off  the  land  becaiise 
we  don't  think  we  can  spend  enough  money. 
I  believe  that  we  have  enough  wealth  and 
enough  Income  in  this  great  country  so  that 
every  single  .\merlcan  can  have  a  floor  below 
which  he  doesn't  need  to  go,  but  above  which 
he  can  most  surely  rise.  America  can  do 
anything  America  wants  to  do. 

So  much  of  the  legislation  of  the  89th 
Congress  has  dealt  with  this  very  Issue.  The 
education  acts,  the  medicare  bill  and  social 
security  concept,  housing  measures  with  rent 
supplementation,  are  all  examples  of  using 
payments  or  grants  of  supplements  to  peo- 
ple who.  for  the  most  part,  are  in  a  difficult 
position  for  no  fault  of  their  own. 

So  what  we  need  to  do  In  America  are  a  few 
big  things — a  few  big  changes  in  our  con- 
cepts. One  Is  to  see  that  everyone  has  a  good 
education;  two.  that  everyone  has  food 
enough  to  eat;  three,  to  see  that  everyone  has 
good  housing;  and  four,  that  they  have 
enough  Income  for  leisure. 

That  means  a  guaranteed  Income  and  I  am 
for  guaranteed  Income.  Such  a  guaranteed 
Income  should  start  at  a  level  which  will  pro- 
vide a  fully  adequate  standard  of  living 

health,  education,  housing  and  clothing,  en- 
tertainment and  other  living  amenities — and 
should  move  up  automaUcally  as  prices  of 
goods  and  services  rise  and,  particularly,  as 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  cost  of 
killing  the  world's  population  decreases  (as 
It  surely  mtist),  and  the  standard  of  living 
of  people  elsewhere  rises. 

Then,  on  the  world  scene,  we  have  to  rec- 
ognize what  I  think  is  one  fundamental 
truth — that  we  can  never  hope  to  survive  as 
a  human  race  If  we  proliferate  nuclear  war- 
fare; if  we  insist  on  drawing  the  color  lines; 
if  we  insist  that  everybody  has  to  believe  as 
we  believe;  If  we  Insist  that  a  man  doesn't 
have  a  right  to  be  a  Commimist.  or  a  Social- 
ist, or  a  Buddhist,  or  a  Hindu,  or  a  Christian, 
or  a  Jew,  or  a  Catholic,  or  whatever  he  is. 

We  must  recognize  that  man,  the  individ- 
ual, is  the  basic  element  toward  which  we 
are  struggling  and  that  any  form  of  govern- 
ment is  only  a  means  or  a  device  by  which 
people  can  live  under  law  and  order  instead 
of  the  spear,  the  sword,  the  atom  bomb,  or 
the  gun. 

The  basic  aim  of  the  Farmers  Union  and 
the  people  of  the  world  must  be  to  go  out  and 
constitute  institutions,  such  as  the  United 
States,  where  people  can  live  under  law  and 
order.  And  our  contribution  to  it  must  be 
not  less  than  4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product — 4  percent  of  our  bountiful  produc- 
tion, placed  In  a  World  Development  Cor- 
poration for  the  capitalization  of  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world.  A  World  De- 
velopment Corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
closing  the  hunger  and  Ignorance  and  health 
and  poverty  gaps  which  exist  in  the  world. 

We  have  the  technical  skills,  we  have  the 
knowledge  of  so  many  things,  but  so  far  as 
social  order,  so  far  as  culture  is  concerned, 
we  are  among  the  younger  ciUtures  of  the 
world. 

All  of  these  things  have  to  arise  and  o&n 
only  arise  out  of  a  world  society  governed  by 
law  rather  than  by  force  and.  as  we  drop  our 
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force  and  discontinue  the  uae  of  (ISO  billion 
wortb  of  our  production  as  we  are  now  us- 
ing— we,  Riusla.  China,  and  all  the  rest — for 
the  destruction  of  mankind,  we  can  raise  the 
sntadard  of  living  of  mankind.  This  Is  the 
ultimate  and  It  won't  happen  In  my  genera- 
tion and  It  won't  happen  In  my  son's  gene- 
ration; but,  aa  President  Kennedy  said.  "A 
Journey  of  a  thousand  miles  must  begin  with 
a  single  step." 

ICost  (rf  my  visions  for  the  future  will  oc- 
cupy my  tlme^and  I  have  pledged  to  myself 
to  follow  this  coiirae — In  the  years  ahead. 

Although  I  am  3  years  away  from  the 
"retirement  age"  of  66.  I  firmly  believe  that 
as  years  Is  long  enough  and  now  is  the  beet 
opportunity  by  all  standards  lor  a  change  in 
Farmers  Union  leadership. 

But  I  Intend  to  continue  the  flght. 

And  If  the  Farmers  Union  continues  Its 
past  general  phlloaophlcal  pattern,  they  will 
find  me  as  an  Individual,  wherever  I  may  be, 
supporting  the  phlloaopby  which  they  bav» 
supported  In  the  past,  which  has.  as  Its  es- 
sence, placing  the  values  on  people  and  on 
tb»  Individual  and  not  on  things,  and  not 
on  coouoodltles  and  not  on  selflsb  gains  for 
the  Individual. 

[From   the    Denver    (Colo.)    Poet.    Mar.    16. 
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Jim  Patton  Orwa  a  Moving  Gooobt 

Jim  Patton's  valedictory  address  as  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Farmers  Union  was  a 
moving  performance.  His  words  were  to  the 
point  and  they  were  typical  of  the  visionary 
spirit  which  has  established  this  former  Colo- 
rado farmer  as  one  of  America's  great  farm 
leaders. 

Speaking  to  delegates  to  the  annual  NFU 
convention  Monday  night.  Patton  lookd  be- 
yoDd  the  Dnmedlate  problems  of  agricul- 
ture— and  beyond  the  immediate  problems  of 
this  Nation — as  he  sought  k^ys  to  the  Vell- 
belng  of  the  world. 

"We  must,"  be  said,  "seek  a  peychologlcal 
change  for  our  pUtnet.  It  has  been  baaed 
on  power  and  force.  An  empty  belly,  a  dis- 
eased body,  and  an  ignorant  brain  know  no 
pollUcs." 

Thls  was  Jim  Patton  at  his  finest — out  in 
front,  leading,  and  searching  for  paths  which 
will  benefit  both  his  own  generation  and 
thoeo  to  come. 

Today,  many  of  the  things  which  Jim 
Patton  anticipated  during  his  quarter-cen- 
tury career  as  NFU  president  either  have 
become  reality  or  are  waiting  In  the  wings. 
H«  foresaw  the  need  for  a  program  to  alle- 
ylate  world  hunger.  He  fought  for  the  dig- 
nity 0*  farm  people.  He  correctly  predicted 
the  course  of  farm  programs  in  Washington. 

A  master  of  timing.  Jim  Patton  could  not 
have  picked  a  better  moment  for  his  retire- 
ment, at  the  age  of  63,  to  a  less  strenuous 
job  than  the  NFU  presidency.  The  present 
time  seems  to  be  the  occasion  of  momentous 
shifts  In  the  directions  of  U.S.  agriculture. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  trends  Jim  Pat- 
ton either  foresaw  or  helped  sh.ipe. 

Crop  and  livestock  production  Is  moving 
steadily  Into  a  situation  of  scarcity  rather 
than  surplus  In  many  commondlty  areas. 
Surplus  has  been  a  way  of  life — with  a  few 
exceptions — for  this  Nation  for  many  years. 
We  canot.  thus,  see  clearty  the  depth  of  the 
alterations  which  lie  ahead. 

Tt)T  example,  this  Nation's  growing  concern 
with  feeding  the  world  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  a  revolution  In  world  tMiA- 
ing  aa  to  the  emphasis  to  be  placed  up|n 
IntenslTe  food  production  and  population 
control.  Our  leadership  In  the  campcUgn  Is 
going  to  require  tremendoxia  wisdom. 

We  suspect  that,  regardless  of  Jim  Patton's 
decision  to  step  down,  there  will  be  occasions 
ahead  when  many  people.  Including  the  Na- 
tion's highest  leaders,  will  be  seeking  his  ad- 
Tloe.    Almost  certainly,  they  wlU  get  It.    It 


it  not  In  Jim  Patton's  character  to  dodge 
a  problem  or  avoid  a  responsibility — espe- 
cially when  It  comes  to  the  welfare  of  people. 


Snow  Snnrey  for  Water  Forecasts 
Beneficial  to  West  and  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  mARo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  winter  In  the  high  mountain  places 
of  the  Northwest,  there  unfolds  a  kind  of 
silent  drama,  familiar  to  few  people  in 
most  of  the  Nation,  but  significant  to 
millions  In  the  West. 

This  little-known  activity  is  the  an- 
nual cooperative  snow  survey  coordi- 
nated by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture s  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

Snow  surveyors  go  into  the  mountains 
periodically  from  January  to  May. 
traveling  over  permanently  designated 
snow  courses,  to  measure  the  snow  depth 
and  to  determine  how  much  water  is  in 
it.  Prom  these  findings  come  data  for 
water  supply  forecasting  that  enable 
users  to  plan  for  and  cope  with  adequate 
and  inadequate  water  supply  during  long 
dry  summers,  or  controlled  and  uncon- 
trolled runoff  during  spring  thaw. 

A  year  ago,  key  snow  courses  through- 
out my  State  of  Idaho  indicated  the 
heaviest  snow  pack  ever  recorded. 
Many  courses  had  more  snow-water  as 
of  January  1  than  occurs  for  an  entire 
season. 

This  discovery  stimulated  special  snow 
surveys  near  the  middle  of  each  suc- 
ceeding month  to  determine  if  the  storm 
patterns  were  continuing  throughout 
the  winter  season  and  to  caution  the 
people  on  impending  consequences. 
The  mounting  snow  data  indicated  a 
snow  melt  that  would  cause  the  heaviest 
volume  flows  ever  recorded  on  the 
Salmon,  The  Big  and  Little  Lost,  and 
the  Boise  Rivers.  The  forecasts  proved 
correct  and  the  greatest  peak  flows  ever 
recorded  In  70  years  resulted  in  the 
rivers. 

Forewarned,  the  private.  State  and 
Federal  water-using  organizations  had 
lowered  the  water  levels  in  their  reser- 
voirs and  thereby  averted  tremendous 
flood  damages  in  aretu>  below  the  reser- 
voirs that  otherwise  might  have  l)een 
inundated. 

These  annual  snow  surveys  are  carried 
out  by  specially  trained  people  who 
travel  set  schedules  over  remote  areas, 
using  over-snow  machiines,  skies,  snow- 
shoes,  helicopters,  and  airplanes. 

For  this  extraordinary  work  the  entire 
expenditure  of  money  for  all  purposes 
by  private.  State,  and  Federal  sources  in 
Idaho  is  less  than  $90,000  a  year;  yet  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  alone,  it  helped  to  avert 
$3,513,000  damages  last  spring. 

SCS  conservationists  and  technicians 
working  with  them  on  forecasting  prob- 
lems feel  that  additional  work  and  in- 


strumentation is  necessary  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  demands  and  needs 
for  accurate  forecasts  of  water  supply 
each  year. 

This  Is  a  unique  service.  It  is  a  ncsd- 
ed  program.  It  is  appreciated  and  de- 
pended upon  by  farmers  and  ranchers 
of  Idaho  and  the  great  Northwest,  and 
it  is  of  actual  beneflt  and  potential  in- 
terest to  the  Nation  at  large. 

I  take  this  means  to  salute  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  people  in  this 
program  who  help  our  western  farmers 
and  other  water  users  to  cope  with  their 
water  problems. 


Report  to  the  29th  District  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or    CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  requested  unanimous 
permission  to  Insert  hereinafter  in  the 
Appendix  the  report  which  I  plan  to 
send  to  my  constituents  in  the  29th  Dis- 
trict of  California  within  the  next  few 
days.  The  report  is  as  follows: 
A  Report  to  thi  29th  District  of  CAHronNiA 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Food  for  peace 

I  Introduced  a  bill  early  this  year  that 
would,  if  passed,  expand  the  food-for-peace 
program  by  establishing  a  national  policy 
designed  to  deliberately  produce  more  food 
on  our  farms  that  can  be  used  to  help  erase 
worldwide  hunger  and  malnutrition.  We 
cannot,  however,  feed  the  world  and  would 
not  want  to  try  to  do  this  If  we  could.  Othw 
nations  might  become  too  dependent  on  our 
food  sup>plies  and  would  not  make  sufficient 
efforts  to  Increase  their  own  food  production. 

This  plan  would  also  place  a  great  deal  of 
emphasis  on  stimulating  and  helping  under- 
developed nations  to  Increase  their  own  agri- 
cultural Industry.  The  food  we  would  furn- 
ish would  only  be  a  temporary  stopgap  meas- 
ure to  prevent  starvation  right  now.  Within 
a  terw  years  our  own  population  will  have 
continued  to  Increase  so  that  we  will  need 
to  divert  this  Increased  productive  capacity 
to  our  own  use. 

Gun  laws 

I  have  received  some  criticism  from  hun- 
ters, gun  collectors,  and  others  for  introduc- 
ing this  proposal  to  curb  mall-order  sales 
of  guns  by  prohibiting  Interstate  shipment 
of  arms  except  by  licensed  dealers.  The  bill 
would  also  prohibit  sale  of  any  gun  to  per- 
sons under  18.  and  would  require  a  dealer 
to  deit«rmlne  the  Identity  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a  purchaser  before  making  a  sale. 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  of  those  persons 
who  oppose  this  legislation  understand  It  too 
well.  They  have  been  misled  by  false 
claims.  It  would  not  prevent  legitimate 
hunters  or  collectors  from  purchasing  guns. 
Juveniles  and  criminals,  who  can  now  easily 
obtain  a  gun  through  the  mall-order  busi- 
ness, would  have  a  much  harder  time  obtain- 
ing a  gun. 

The  law  would  not  wipe  out  crime,  but 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
practically  all  law  enforcement  groups,  and 
hundreds  of  other  organizations  are  sup- 
porting this  type  of  action. 
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Humane  treatment  of  animals 
I  also  Introduced  a  prc^osal  to  regrulate 
the  sale,  transportation  and  handling  of  dogs, 
cats,  an  1  other  animals  Intended  to  be  used 
for  research  or  experimentation.  The  theft 
of  family  pets  and  inhumane  methods  of 
handling  by  some  dealers  the  primary  targets 
of  this  proposal. 

It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  establish  standards  for  humane 
care  by  dealers,  who  would  have  to  be  li- 
censed, wait  5  days  between  acquisition  and 
sale  of  an  animal,  identify  each  animal  indi- 
vidually, keep  records  for  at  least  2  years, 
and  would  not  be  able  to  ship  sick.  Injured, 
unweaned  or  pregnant  animals.  Proper 
housing,  feeding,  watering,  sanitation  and 
shelter  would  be  rAjulred  and  enforced  by 
means  of  a  regular  Inspection  program. 
Traffic  safety 

I  introduced  two  bills  recently  aimed  at 
helping  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death  and 
InjUry  on  the  Nation's  highways.  One  of 
these  bills  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  eetabllsh  minimum  standards 
for  highway  traffic  safety.  It  would  Initiate 
research  and  development  into  safety  stand- 
ards and  would  then  apply  the  results  of  this 
research  by  Improving  minimum  standards 
on  such  things  as  driver  training,  traffic  laws, 
traffic  control  devices,  highways,  motor  ve- 
hicle Inspection,  and  automobiles  themselves. 
A :  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center 
would  be  established  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams, and  State  grants  for  Inspection  pro- 
grams and  driver  education  would  be 
authorized. 

The  second  bUl  would  be  known  as  the 
Tire  Safety  Act  and  would  establish  safety 
standards  for  tires,  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  conduct  a  research  and  de- 
velopment program  on  tires,  prescribe  maxi- 
mum loads  for  different  tires,  and  develop  a 
uniform  grading  system  for  tires.  Currently, 
there  Is  not  even  a  standard  meaning  for 
the  ratings  given  different  tires  from  differ- 
ent companies  and  no  requirements  to  tell 
us  whether  a  tire  of  a  certain  grade  or  rating 
Is  actually  safe  for  the  Job  it  Is  doing. 
Space  age  techniques  for  national  problems 
A  Federal  application  of  a  California-pio- 
neered approach  Is  embodied  In  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  that  would  utilize  our  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  to  employ  sys- 
tems analysis  and  systems  engineering  to  help 
solve  national  problems. 

About  a  year  ago,  Governor  Brown  con- 
tracted with  four  Calif omla  space  firms  to  do 
feasibUlty  studies,  using  scientific  research 
and  computer  capablUtles  on  crime,  pollu- 
tion, transportation,  and  Information  con- 
trol.   The  results  were  most  promising. 

The  proposal  I  have  Introduced  woiild  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  make 
grants  to  States  or  groups  of  States  that 
woiUd,  in  turn,  use  the  granU  to  contract 
with  universities,  or  other  private,  public  or 
nonprofit  organizations,  for  this  type  of 
study.  The  studies  could  include,  but  would 
not  be  limited  to,  problems  in  the  area  of 
education,  unemployment,  welfare,  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  air  pollution,  housing, 
transportation  and  waste  disposal. 

Before  making  the  grant  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
knowledge  gained  would  have  to  be  applica- 
ble to  other  States  and  the  Information 
would  have  to  be  made  readily  avallxvble  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  other  Statea. 
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COIXECK    KDUCATION     FOB     VETERANS 

As  a  member  of  the  Conunlttee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  was  most  pleased  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  the  development  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill,  providing  educational 
assistance  tor  veterans  who  have  served  since 
early  1956.  Previously  I  had  Introduced  a 
bill  similar  to  that  which  the  committee 
recommended  favorably  and  which  waa, 
later,  signed  into  law  by  President  Johnson, 


The  bill  la  not  as  generous  as  the  World 
War  n  educational  benefits — or  the  Korean 
GI  bill.  It  la.  however,  a  permanent  plan 
and  wUl  apply  to  all  ser\lcement  from  now 
on.  It  Is  also  retroactive  to  January  31, 
1955,  as  I  mentioned  above,  and  will  allow 
all  of  these  veterans  to  receive  $100  per 
month  in  educational  assistance  as  long  as 
they  are  bona  fide  fiUl-tlme  students.  If 
they  have  one  dependent,  they  receive  $125 
per  month,  and  $150  with  two  or  more  de- 
pendents. Lower  benefits  are  provided  If 
schooling  Is  half  time  or  three-quarter  time. 

Schooling  that  Is  covered  includes  college 
or  high  school  education,  and  the  same  as- 
sistance may  be  obtained  during  training  In 
trade,  vocational,  and  technical  schools.  A 
veteran  is  eligible  for  1  month's  assistance 
for  each  month  he  has  spent  on  active 
duty — up  to  a  maximum  of  36  month*.  This 
would  cover  up  to  the  normal  four  9-month 
school  years  necessary  to  obtain  a  college 
degree. 

Included  In  the  same  law.  farm  and  home 
loan  benefits  are  also  made  available  to  thU 
group  of  veterans,  as  well  as  non-service-con- 
nected medical  care  for  those  unable  to  pay 
for  private  care.  They  will  also  be  eligible 
for  civil  service  preference,  and  Job  coiinsel- 
ing  and  placement?. 

TAX  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1066 

Revisions  In  the  excise  and  withholding 
tax  laws  were  passed  less  than  2  months 
after  the  President  presented  his  plan  to 
Congress.  Its  major  provisions  establish  a 
new  system  of  graduated  withholding  on 
Individual  Income  taxes,  using  a  scale 
geared  to  your  Income,  plus  the  sus- 
pension of  the  reductions  in  automobile 
and  telephone  excise  taxes  which  we  adopted 
last  year.  The  new  law  also  provides  for 
accelerated  payment  of  corporate  taxes  and 
of  social  security  contributions  from  self- 
employed  individuals. 

An  amendment  added  later  In  the  (-"--nate 
authorizes  a  $35  payment  under  the  social 
security  program  for  any  person  over  72 
years  of  age  who  Is  not  eligible  for  social 
security  benefits  on  any  other  basU. 

The  new  graduated  withholding  rate  for 
Income  tax  eliminated  the  present  fiat  14- 
peroent  withholding  rate  and  substituted  a 
system  of  six  graduated  rates,  running  from 
14  percent  to  30  percent,  designed  to  more 
accurately  withhold  the  proper  amoimt  of 
tax  from  Individuals.  This  will  not  only 
serve  the  purpose  of  bringing  money  Into 
the  Federal  Treasury  sooner,  which  is  the 
President's  desire  because  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  efforts,  but  should  correct  the  situa- 
tion In  which  so  many  persons  have  found 
themselves  this  year  of  still  owing  a  rather 
substantial  sum  on  their  tax  when  filing 
time  comes  around. 

More  controversial  was  the  section  that 
would  suspend  the  excise  tax  reductions  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  rates.  I  opposed 
this  plan,  and  voted  against  It,  aa  I  feel  that 
needed  funds  can  be  obtained  In  more 
equitable  ways  than  replacing  what  amounts 
to  practically  a  sales  tax  on  two  necessities 
which  will  be  paid  by  rich  and  poor  aUke 
without  regard  to  ability  to  pay.  Telephone 
excise  taxes  had  dropped  to  3  percent  on 
January  1,  1966.  and  vrtll  now  go  back  to 
10  percent,  where  they  will  remain  until 
April  1,  1968.  when  present  law  calls  for  a 
cut  to  1  percent.  Automobile  excUe  taxes 
had  dropped  to  6  percent  and  will  now  go 
back  to  7  percent.  Instead  of  dropping  to 
4  percent  on  January  1,  1967  and  to  2  percent 
a  year  later,  they  will  remain  at  7  percent 
until  dropping  to  2  percent  on  April  1.  1968. 

SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONAUTICS  COMMITTEX 

Several  days  of  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions have  been  held  in  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  concerning  Ameri- 
ca's space  program.  These  have  t>een  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  the  budget  proposals 
for   fiscal    1966-67.     A   total    authorization 


sUghtly  more  than  $5  billion  appears  Imml- 
nentr— slightly  lower  than  last  year  because 
of  the  pressures  caused  by  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

My  work  on  this  committee  has  also  In- 
volved a  great  deal  of  Ume  spent  considering 
the  role  and  functions  of  the  NaOonal  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  In  preliminary  subcom, 
mlttee  discussions  we  have  developed  a  pro- 
posal, which  I  have  Introduced  In  the  form 
of  a  bin.  that  would  make  needed  changes 
and  Improvements  In  the  organization  and 
operaUon  of  the  Foundation.  Hearings  vrtll 
begin  soon  on  thU  proposal  In  order  to 
perfect  It. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is  the 
nucleus  of  much  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's actlyltles  In  scientific  research  and 
education  In  the  fields  of  mathematical, 
physical,  medical,  biological,  engineering  and 
social  sciences. 

VIETNAM  SITUATION  CONTINUES 

The  war  In  Vietnam  contlnuee  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  lull  In  the  debate  that  was 
raging  In  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago.  TTiere 
Is  not  a  lull  In  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  how- 
ever, and  I  see  no  signs  at  this  moment  of 
further  developments  In  the  attempts  to 
negotiate. 

The  hearings  held  by  Chairman  Pdi-bhight 
and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
receiving  nationwide  television  coverage  were 
most  welcomed  and.  I  feel,  very  valuable. 
I  have  been  advocaUng  wide  discussion  of 
our  gocOs  and  our  policies  in  southeast  Asia 
This  certainly  fulfilled  that  desire— at  least 
temporarUy. 

The  reason  the  debate  flared  up  was  be- 
cause of  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quests  from  the  administration — one  for 
additional  foreign  aid  funds  (Including  $275 
million  for  Vietnam),  and  one  to  authorize 
an  additional  $4.8  billion  tor  military  sup- 
piles,  followed  by  an  appropriation  of  $13 
billion  from  the  Treasury,  mainly  to  support 
U.S.  operations  In  Vietnam. 

Since  these  funds  ostensibly  are  Just  for 
the  purpose  of  finishing  out  the  1966  fiscal 
year  (up  to  July  1,  1966),  there  Is  obviously 
a  second  round  coming  up  when  the  regular 
fiscal  1967  money  bills  come  up. 

I  believe  that  you  can  expect  to  hear  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  pros  and  cons  on  this  matter 
during  the  next  lew  months. 

Personally,  I  voted  against  the  bills  lUted 
above  because  of  my  conviction  that  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  extricate  ourselves  from 
this  war  through  a  reasonable,  negotiated 
solution  and  bring  our  troops  home  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  supported  the  President's 
efforts  to  negotiate  and  applauded  our  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the 
Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  In  favor  of  more  concentrated  efforts  la 
this  direction  and  it  appears  that  we  have 
slowed  these  attempts  to  find  peace  at  the 
moment. 

OfVlCEJt  CANDIDATE  HAIX  OF  FAMX 

I  was  siirprised  and  pleased  to  receive  a 
letter  and  certificate  from  Gen.  George  I. 
Porsythe.  assistant  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Infantry  School  at  Port  Bennlng.  Ga.. 
advUlng  me  that  my  name  had  been  placed 
on  the  honor  roll  of  the  Officer  Candidate 
Hall  of  Fame  at  Port  Bennlng.  This  haU 
of  fame  Is  Intended  to  honor  those  grad- 
uates of  the  Infantry  Officer  Candidate 
School  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
In  either  military  "or  civilian  pursuits. 

I  was  graduated  from  Fort  Bennlng's  in- 
fantry Officer  Candidate  School  during  World 
War  n  (AprU  1945)  and,  as  an  alumnus  of 
the  school  who  has  since  been  elected  to  an 
office  of  national  prominence,  I  received  this 
honor.  It  Is  also  given  to  graduates  who 
have  been  awarded  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  or  who  have  attained  the  grade  o* 
full  colonel  while  serving  on  active  duty. 
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DATUGHT  SAVING  TUU: 


We  have  just  completed  work  In  the  House 
attempting  to  bring  more  uniformity  Into 
daylight  saving  time.  This  bill  would  re- 
quire every  State  to  adopt  daylight  saving 
time — starting  next  year — unless  the  State 
legislature  oi  a  State  voted  to  iceep  the  en- 
tire  State  on  standard  time.  The  bill  also 
requires  all  areas  to  begin  and  end  daylight 
saving  time  on  the  same  dates — from  the 
last  Sunday  In  April  until  the  last  Sunday 
In  October. 

MEDIC  AKX 

Exhaustive  efforts  were  made  during  March 
to  make  certain  that  all  elderly  persons  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  sign  up  for  the  vol- 
untary part  of  the  medHare  program,  before 
the  March  31  deadline  passed.^  The  Social 
Securtty  Administration,  local,'  State,  and 
Federal  ofDclals.  the  antlpoverty  program, 
and  many  private  organizations  all  stressed 
the  Importance  of  signing  up  before  the 
deadline.  It  was  not  necessary  txa  sign  up 
for  the  jjortlon  that  covers  hospital  bills,  but 
the  $3  per  month  plan  covering  doctor  bills 
and  other  medical  costs  was  not  automatic. 

An  assessment  of  the  number  who  have  not 
signed  up  will  have  to  be  made  and  It  Is  very 
possible  that  there  will  be  effor'a  to  extend 
the  deadline.  Otlierwlse.  a  person  who  was 
66  by  January  1,  1966.  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  next  general  enrollment  period  during 
the  last  3  months  of  1967.  Persons  who 
reach  age  65  In  the  future  have  a  7-month 
period  In  which  to  sign  up — the  3  months 
before  the  month  In  which  their  birthday 
falls  through  the  3  monthB  after. 

Benefits  for  those  now  eligible  will  begin 
on  July  1,  1966. 

JOB  TRAILING  FROGHAM 

It  has  been  wisely  observed  that  the  quick- 
est way  to  wipe  out  poverty  Is  through  Jobs. 
I  would  only  add  that  they  must  be  good 
Jobs.  With  the  minimum  wage  still  at  91.25 
(meaning  an  annual  Income  of  $2,600  for  a 
40-hour  week)  It  Is  still  possible  to  be  work- 
ing full  time  and  be  classed  as  having  a 
poverty-level  Income — usually  set  at  (3.000. 

With  this  In  mind,  I  was  very  pleased  to 
see  approval  at  a  substantial  ]ob  training 
program  for  unemployed  workers  In  the  east 
Los  Angeles  area  by  the  Departments  of 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
recently.  Funded  for  about  tl  5  million, 
training  should  be  made  available  to  350 
men  and  women  under  this  project,  which  Is 
scheduled  to  begin  very  soon.  Large  projects 
were  approved  for  the  south  central  Los 
Angeles  (Watts)  area  and  the  Pacoima  area, 
as  well.  It  will  be  operated  through  the 
facilities  of  the  California  State  Employment 
Service  and  free  training  plus  training  allow- 
ances for  unemployed  persons  who  qualify 
will  be  available  In  such  occupational  skills 
CM  auto  mechanics,  clerk-typist,  hospital 
orderly,  nurses'  aid,  welder,  vocational 
nurae  and  machine  operator. 

Another  project  to  give  pre  Job  counseling, 
tut<x'lng,  and  work-orlentatlon  services  to 
about  300  young  persons  from  16  to  21  who 
are  both  out  of  school,  and  out  of  work,  cost- 
ing (300,000,  was  also  approved  recently  and 
win  serve  both  east  Los  Angeles  and  south- 
central  Los  Angeles. 

If  we  find  the  solution  to  high  youth  un- 
employment rates,  I  am  sure  we  will  also 
find  the  solution  to  many  of  the  problems 
caused  by  high  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
youth  crime  rates. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  presented  me 
with  one  of  the  pens  used  In  the  signing  cere- 
mony at  the  White  House  to  sign  the  cold 
war  OI  bill  Into  law. 

Because  of  the  expanded  workload  for  so- 
cial security  offlces  to  administer  the  new 
medicare  program,  a  new  local  office  was 
opened  In  Monterey  Park  at  118  North  Oar- 
fleld  Avenue.  I  was  plecksed  to  p&rtlclpat* 
In  the  grand  opening  ceremonies  wltn  David 
OroKco,  district  manager.    The  new  office  wlU 


serve  the  East  Los  Angeles,  Montebello, 
South  San  Gabriel,  and  Monterey  Park  areas. 
I  was  able  to  visit  with  my  son.  Dale,  dur- 
ing my  last  trip  to  California.  Dale  recently 
was  graduated  from  boot  camp  In  San  Diego 
and  Is  now  training  with  the  Seabees  at  Port 
Hueneme.  There  Is  a  very  good  chance  that 
be  will  see  duty  in  Vietnam  in  the  near 
future. 


Water  for  the  West  a  Cooperative  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  and  exciting 
stories  In  American  history  is  now  un- 
folding as  our  Western  States,  in  close 
coordination  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, begin  the  task  of  organizing  them- 
selves and  their  tremendous  water  re- 
sources in  a  great  regional  development 
effort  to  assure  a  sound  economic  future 
for  this,  the  Nation's  fastest  growing  sec- 
tion. 

On  this  vital  subject,  lx)th  the  Xos 
Angeles  Times  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  have  recently  pub- 
lished excellent  editorials  outlining  some 
of  the  challenges  and  opportunities  In 
this  exciting  venture. 

Because  of  the  national,  and  indeed. 
International,  interest  in  successful  ef- 
forts to  promote  regional  cooperation  tn 
resource  development,  I  include  both  of 
these  fine  editorials  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point . 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  insert 
in  the  Record  a  most  progressive  and 
forward-looking  editorial  entitled, 
"Water  and  Need,"  which  appeared  in  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Newberg,  Oreg., 
Graphic. 

The  highly  commendable   sentiments 
expressed  in  the  Oregon  editorial  cer- 
tainly reflect  a  most  cooperative  attitude 
toward  a  regional  approach  to  solvlrni_ 
problems  that  affect  us  all. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  by  the 
Oregon  editorial's  statement,  made  in 
reference  to  various  proposals  for  re- 
gional development  and  utilization  of  the 
West's  precious  water  resources,  that: 

Tills  Is  one  country,  and  all  parts  are  In- 
terdependent on  each  other  •  •  •  so  let's 
get  on  with  the  biggest  water  project  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  editorials  follow: 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  23.  1966 1 
McrriNO  Westesn  Watkr  Needs 

Bold  action  to  meet  thj  water  needs  of 
the  future  Is  a  "natlonBl  necessity,"  declared 
President  Johnson  as  he  urged  Congress  to 
approve  a  greatly  expanded  research  program. 

The  President  acted  on  the  report  of  a 
special  study  committee  which  called  for 
the  spending  of  nearly  $200  million  per  year 
on  water  research  by  1971.  Committee  mem- 
bers warned  that  although  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  has  enough  water,  "in  arid  and 
semlarld  regions  of  the  country  we  are  ap- 
proaching full  utilization." 

That  hardly  oomee  as  news  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest  where  water  scarcity  has  always 
been  a  iR'oblem.    White  House  and  congres- 


sional awareness,  however,  should  lead  to 
new  answers  to  the  old  problem. 

Although  desallnlzatlon,  pollution  con- 
trol, and  conservation  hold  some  promise, 
the  surest  solution  of  the  Southwest  water 
shortage  lies  In  utilization  of  the  vastjsur- 
pluses  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A  total  of  150  million  acre-feet — 10  times 
the  entire  flow  of  the  Colorado  River — Is 
wasted  Into  the  sea  each  year  from  the 
Columbia  River.  A  small  fraction  of  that 
huge  excess  would  meet  the  future  needs  of 
of  the  seven  States  dependent  upon  the 
Colorado. 

Washington's  Oiu.  Daniel  J.  Evans.  In 
a  letter  published  In  the  Times,  said  trans- 
portation of  water  from  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  should  not  be  undertaken  until  a 
"comprehensive  study"  Is  made  of  regional 
water  resources  and  needs. 

The  Times  agrees  wholeheartedly.  To  that 
end  we  strongly  support  the  legislative  pro- 
posal of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  States  for 
such  an  Inventory  of  water  surplus  and 
scarcity. 

The  Southwest  would  never  consider 
drawing  any  water  needed  now  or  In  the 
future  by  the  6tates  servd  by  the  Columbia. 
But  as  a  farsighted  Oregon  newspaper  edi- 
torializes elsewhere  on  this  page,  Columbia 
River  water  flowing  south  "could  be  a  tre- 
mendous boon  to  the  arid  eastern  Oregon 
country  as  well." 

Co.''«!Tess  should  approve  the  water  study 
this  session  as  the  first  step  in  developing 
a  regional  plan  that  will  benefit  the  entire 
West. 

IPrbm    the    Loe    Angeles    Herald-Examiner, 

Bfar.  24,  1966) 

Friends  in  Oregon 

With  bills  in  Congress  promising  a  Federal 
survey  of  all  of  the  water  needs  of  the  Pa- 
cific Southwest.  Including  the  semlarld 
States  of  California  and  Arizona,  It  is  re- 
freshing to  note  a  friendly  band  reaching 
toward  tills  area  from  Oregon. 

The  need  for  more  water  In  the  Southwest 
States  Is  not  immediate,  but  planning  Is 
necessary  for  possible  needs  of  the  future. 
The  Columbia  River  wastes  far  more  than 
150  million  acre-feet  annually  Into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Less  than  10  million  acre-feet 
of  the  wasted  water  from  this  mighty  river 
would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Southwest,  na  matter  how  fast  the  popula- 
tion grows. 

Here  In  part  Is  what  the  Newberg,  Oreg., 
Oraphic  newspaper  says  In  an  editorial: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  a  waterflow 
approximate  to  the  Willamette's  at  Salem 
would  give  California  and  Arizona  all  the 
water  they  would  need.  Considering  the 
Columbia's  volume  •  •  •  this  iriUch  water 
would  hardly  be  missed. 

"Biggest  danger  seems  to  be  to  fish  life, 
and  If  this  could  be  solved,  we  think  It  would 
be  a  wonderful  scheme  to  transport  some  of 
our  surplus  water  to  the  arid  southwestern 
regions. 

"After  all,  the  U.S.  Constitution  forbids 
States  to  ttt  up  barriers  against  each  other. 

"Columbia  River  water  flowing  south  to 
California  and  Arizona  would  be  a  tremend- 
ous boon  to  the  arid  eastern  Oregon  country 
OS  well. 

"The  water  situation  tsnt  going  to  get 
any  better  •  •  •  It  will  get  progressively 
worse.  We  hate  to  see  any  area  deprived  of 
water  simply  because  a  few  politicians  (Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans  alike)  want  to  make 
an  issue  of  it." 

Our  thanks  to  the  falrmlnded  sentiments 
expressed  In  the  Newberg  Oraphic.  The  Pa- 
cific Southwest  will  require  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Columbia  River's  mighty 
wasted  flow  to  make  its  deserts  bloom  and 
Its  cltle«  grow.  All  this  area  asks  Is  a  small 
fraction  of  surplus  water  now  going  to  waste. 
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[Prom   the   Newljerg    (Oreg.)    Graphic] 
Water  and  Need 

With  the  Columbia  River  carrying  more 
water  than  practically  any  river  In  the  world, 
California  and  Arizona  Congressmen  are 
turning  envious  eyes  toward  the  Northwest. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  waterflow 
approximate  to  the  Willamette's  at  Salem, 
would  give  California  and  Arizona  all  the 
water  they  would  need.  Considering  the 
Columbia's  volume  (which  has  a  more  even 
flow  month  In  and  month  out  than  most 
other  rivers)  this  much  water  would  hardly 
be  missed. 

Biggest  danger  seems  to  be  to  fish  life  and 
If  this  could  be  solved  we  think  it  would  be 
a  wonderful  scheme  to  transport  some  ot 
our  surplus  water  to  the  arid  southwestern 
regions.  After  all,  the  VS.  Constitution  for- 
bids States  to  set  up  barriers  against  each 
^other.  This  is  one  country  and  all  parts 
"are  Independent  on  each  other. 

Columbia  River  water,  flowing  south  to 
California  and  Arizona,  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous boon  to  the  arid  eastern  Oregon  coun- 
try as  well.  The  water  situation  isn't  going 
to  get  any  better  •  •  •  it  will  get  progres- 
sively worse.  We  hate  to  see  any  area  de- 
prived of  water  simply  because  a  few  poli- 
ticians (Democrats  and  Republicans  alike) 
want  to  make  an  Issue  out  of  It.  If  the  Co- 
lumbia River  fishery  Is  not  endangered,  let's 
get  on  with  the  biggest  water  project  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


Alvin"  It  Making  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  following  closely  the  search  for  the 
hydrogen  bomb  in  the  coastal  waters  off 
Spain.  A  small  research  submersible 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution 
finally  located  the  bomb  and  Is  now  as- 
sisting In  recovery  operations.  The  ve- 
hicle, Alvin.  Is  named  for  AUyn  Vine, 
the  Woods  Hole  engineer  who  played  a 
key.  role  In  developing  the  submersible. 

As  one  who  has  long  advocated  that 
investment  in  our  oceanographlc  pro- 
gram would  be  highly  profitable  for  the 
United  States,  I  am  pleased  that  this  re- 
search vessel  is  of  so  much  assistance  to 
the  Navy  m  a  matter  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  our  natidnal  security.  This 
incident  will  perhaps  point  up  some  of 
the  potential  value  of  developments  In 
oceanography  as  well  as  give  some  indi- 
cation of  the  need  for  us  to  possess  ade- 
quate technology  to  explore  the  seas. 
The  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times  re- 
cently published  an  editorial  which.  In 
my  view,  sums  up  the  situation  very  well. 
It  praises  the  j42t;Jn's  capabilities,  point- 
ing out  that  those  Involved  in  its  design 
and  manning  have  helped  to  make  his- 
tory. Yet  the  article  makes  the  point  as 
well  that  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Alvin  Is  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
In  ocean  technology. 

The  "Alvin" 
There  could   have  been   those   who  eyed 
askance  the  submarine  Alvin  when  it  first 
arrived  In  Woods  Hole  waters. 


It  was  such  a  small  craft — and  there  were 
so  many  things  being  said  about  what  It 
could  do  In  the  matter  of  deep  sea  diving 
and  research. 

The  Alvin  underwent  its  tests  and  per- 
formed successfully.     Yet — 

Wh.itever  doubts  there  might  have  re- 
mained about  the  usefulness  of  the  Alvin 
were  dispelled  when  the  deep  submergence 
research  vessel  last  week  located  a  hydrogen 
bomb  missing  off  the  coast  of  Spain  follow- 
ing an  air  mishap  Involving  U.S.  planes. 

Attention  around  the  globe  had  been 
focused  on  the  search. 

Down  went  the  Alvin — and  It  scored  an- 
other success. 

Men  have  been  deeper  than  2.500  feet 
below  the  surface— the  depth  at  which  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  discovered.  The  Alvin, 
In  fact,  has  been  down  more  than  double 
that  depth  while  manned. 

The  Alvin  is  maneuverable;  It  can  move  up 
and  down,  forward  and  backward  and  hover 
at  great  depths.  That  combination  was  not 
possible  too  long  ago. 

Let  it  be  said  that  the  Alvin  has  done  Itself 
proud  off  Spain.  Let  It  be  said  that  those 
who  manned  the  craft  In  Its  dives  and  tests 
and  created  Its  design  and  equipment  have 
helped  make  history. 

There  will  be  others  coming  along  like  the 
Alvin,  which  represents  a  new  generation  of 
underwater  vessels.  Science,  and  man's  In- 
ventiveness, In  the  days  to  come,  doubtless 
win  make  the  Alvin  obsolete. 

But,  for  now,  the  Alvin  deserves  the  ad- 
miration  being  heaped   upon  Its   tiny  self. 


RepretentatiTe  Charles  S.  Gubter 
Supports  Public  Law  874 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALlrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
testified  before  the  General  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  in  opposition  to  a  pro- 
posal by  President  Johnson  which  would 
seriously  curtail  the  benefits  to  education 
of  Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  815, 
which  have  worked  so  effectively  since 
1950. 
Testimony   op   the   Honorablk   Charles   8. 

GuBSER,  in  Support  or  PtrsLic   Law   874, 

Bktore     the  .  Education    SuBcoMMrrxEE, 

March  29,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, as  President  Johnson  has  stated  In 
the  past  few  months,  "the  education  of  our 
people  is  a  national  Investment.  There  Is  no 
greater  challenge  than  that  of  providing  otir 
children  and  youth  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  fully  their  talents  and  Interests. 
Edutatlon  is  vital  to  the  achievement  of  a 
Great  Society  and  Is  our  major  weafmn  in  the 
war  on  poverty." 

It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  these  admirable 
and  well-accepted  views  with  th«  current 
proposal  to  amend  Public  Law  874  and  Pub- 
lic Law  815. 

William  Carey,  Executive  Asslatant  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  stated  In  a 
recent  letter  that  "the  reduction  in  the  im- 
pacted area  program  la  •  •  •  a  reflection  ot 
the  hard  choices  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
critical  domestic  needs  In  a  time  of  extraor- 
dinary requirements  for  our  International 
commitments." 

Tet  President  Johnson  does  not  find  It 


difficult  to  dim  his  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion—and logic— to  the  point  where  he  will 
sacrifice  $190  mUllon  in  fimds  for  a  well- 
proven,  successful  program  at  the  same  time 

that  he  requests  about  nine  times  as  much 

$1.75  billion — to  finance  his  poverty  program 
which  aU  too  often  has  turned  Into  an  ad-  '^ 
mlnlstratlve  tangle  embroiled  In  local  feuds 
and  is,  as  Chairman  Adam  Cuitton  Powell 
commented  on  March  8,  "mired  In  the  swamp 
of  mediocrity." 

Furthermore.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  new 
educational  assistance  programs  will  make  up 
for  the  loss  in  Public  Law  874  funds. 

Money  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  goes  to  districts 
with  large  numbers  of  low-income  families 
and  must  be  spent  in  a  specific  way  for  addi- 
tional programs  superimposed  on  the  educa- 
tional program  already  being  sustained 
Public  Law  874  funds  generally  go  to  entirely 
different  districts — those  that  have  more  stu- 
dents than  normal  due  to  tax-exempt  Fed- 
eral Government  activities  In  the  area.  It  is 
one  of  the  f  jw  programs  which  assist  the  lo- 
cal taxpayer  In  meeting  day-to-day  operating 
costs  of  the  regular  school  program.  Any  loss 
here  will  mean  reductions  in  basic  school 
programs. 

It  is  significant  that  Federal  control  under 
Public  Law  874  and  Public  Law  8K  has  been 
kept  to  a  minimum,  a  goal  which  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  has  often  stated. 
No  other  form  of  Federal  assistance  has  pro- 
duced so  little  erosion  of  local  control. 

My  district  Is  strongly  opijosed  to  any 
change  In  Federal  aid  to  Impacted  school 
districts.  As  one  person  put  It.  "The  caliber 
of  people  brought  here  by  Federal  aerospace 
and  electronic  activities  demands  a  high 
level  curriculum  taught  In  good  schools.  We 
have  been  making  giant  strides,  and  thus  far 
we  have  been  able  to  provide  this  curriculum. 
Loss  of  Public  Law  874  fimds  would  present 
an  enormous  crisis  to  our  district.  Our  tax- 
payers are  already  heavily  burdened  to  keep 
up  our  schools.  We  would  prefer  that  less 
money  be  spent  on  the  programs  of  the  Great 
Society  and  antlpoverty  programs  as  a  means 
of  economizing." 

There  Is  great  Justification  for  upgrading 
the  level  of  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
who  live  In  areas  of  poverty.  Such  an  Im- 
provement Is  unquestionably  an  addition  to 
our  national  assets. 

But  we  all  agree  that  the  objective  of 
education  must  go  beyond  bringing  the  dU- 
advantaged  up  to  a  norm.  It  must  also  con- 
centrate on  the  very  fertile  minds  of  those 
whose  backgrounds  have  blessed  them  vrith 
special  aptitudes.  Here  is  our  source  of 
scientists,  technologists,  and  Intellectuals 
who  will  be  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  whose 
skills  can  buUd  a  better  life  for  aU— rich 
and  poor  alike. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  students  with  these 
aptitude,  are  often  concentrated  in  areas 
of  Federal  Impaction.  We  cannot  afford  in 
this  crucial  time  of  technological  and  Ideo- 
logical competition  with  the  Communist 
world  to  cut  back  on  the  accelerated  educa- 
tional programs  which  we  now  offer  talented 
and  superior  students.  Yet  this  would  be 
the  Inevitable  result  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations regarding  Public  Law  874. 

Eighteen  school  districts  In  my  congres- 
sional district  will  receive  approximately 
$1,486,450  this  year  under  the  terms  of  Pub- 
lic Law  874.  Under  pending  administration 
proposals,  only  nine  districts  will  receive 
$207,766  for  a  net  loss  of  $1,277,684. 

Under  CaUfomla  law,  the  State  will  auto- 
matically assume  from  the  State  school  fund 
an  average  of  25  percent  of  the  Federal  cut- 
back. The  State  fund,  however.  Is  already 
showing  a  deficit  for  this  year.  As  a  restilt 
these  make-up  funds  may  not  be  available, 
and  the  current  budget  crisis  which  the 
California  legislature  Is  facing  Increases  this 
likelihood.    This  deficit  and  the  loss  caused 
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by  the  Federal  cut  will  result  In  reduced 
State  equalization  which  is  paid  to  moat 
school  districts  in  the  State — not  Just  to 
those  receiving  Federal  funds. 

In  addition,  the  districts  receiving  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  iJiw  815  funds  are  next 
rich  in  terms  of  local  tax  dollars.  Most  of 
them  are  at  the  maximum  tax  rate  allowed 
by  law  and  are  bonded  to  their  legal  capacity. 
In  almost  every  case  the  districts  will  have 
to  turn  to  the  State  for  adidiuonal  help 
beyond  the  amoxint  they  will  receive  auto- 
matlcallyA  If  this  help  Is  to  be  forthcoming 
It  will  require  special  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  will  be  an  additional  burden  on  the 
State  taxpayer. 

Dollarwlae,  local  schools  will  take  a  drub- 
bing if  Public  Law  874  Is  not  continued  as 
it  U. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  loss  of  Public 
Law  874  and  miblic  Law  815  aid  will  be  offset 
by  application  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Eklucatlon  Act.  Since  this  is  a  law 
with  nationwide  application,  its  benefits  and 
provisions  are  now  available  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts and  its  application  should  be  non- 
discriminatory. But  if.  because  of  this  new- 
est law  some  school  districts  are  forced  to 
surrender  the  payments  they  have  received 
for  a  Federal  Impact  which  has  narrowed  the 
local  tax  base,  then  those  districts  are  the 
victims  of  discrimination.  They  are  pre- 
vented from  taxing  a  Federal  Installation 
which  contributes  children  who  must  be  edu- 
cated at  partially  local  expense  and  they  re- 
ceive no  more,  probably  less.  Federal  aid. 
In  the  sense  that  local  citizens  are  asked 
to  shoulder  what  is  properly  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility, they  are  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. 

I  strongly  support  continuing  Public  Laws 
874  and  815  as  they  are  presently  written 
because  the  programs  have  been  successful 
ELnd  have  involved  a  minimum  of  Federal 
regulation,  because  of  the  bonaflde  need  the 
programs  are  designed  to  meet,  and  because 
their  maintenance  will  prevent  discrimina- 
tion between  school  districts. 

One  hundred  and  ninety  million  dollars  is 
such  a  small  commitment  to  the  education  of 
tomorrow's  leaders. 


Child  Abase 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PKNItSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  17,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
advised  that  the  conferees  on  H.R.  10304 
to  provide  mandatory  reporting  of  child 
abuse  in  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
meet  soon  to  work  out  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  bills.  The 
Confess,  hopefully,  therefore,  will  take 
final  action  this  year  in  dealing  with  the 
child  abuse  problem  here  in  our  capital 
city. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem but  it  Is  a  problem  with  which  local 
authorities  in  the  various  States  must 
deal.  Since  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
given  up  its  responsibilities  as  "City 
Council"  for  the  city  of  Washington,  I 
ttank  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  enact 
this  legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia this  year. 

The  distinguished  medical  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times.  Dr.  Howard  A. 
Rusk,  on  March  27  wrote  an  excellent 
survey    article    entitled    •'The  Battered 


Child."  His  article  points  out,  among 
other  things,  the  important  research  and 
demonstration  projects  carried  out  in 
this  field  by  the  Children's  Bureau  under 
the  direction  of  its  very  able  chief,  Mrs. 
Katherine  B.  Oettinger. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  Dr.  Rusk's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 
The    BATTEmED    Child:    Pabentai,    Abcsk    or 

YOUNGSTtaS     Is    THE    FOCCS    OF    FOCR    PKD- 
ESAL    RESEABCH    PROJECTS 

(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

In  the  last  few  years  a  terrifying  and  ugly 
new  phrase  has  entered  the  medical  lexi- 
con— the  "battered  child  syndrome." 

It  is  understandable  that  professional  con- 
cern for  the  plight  of  children  who  are  mis- 
treated physically  by  their  parents  has  In- 
creased in  recent  years.  However,  It  Is  not 
known  whether  the  prevalence  of  such  inci- 
dents is  actually  increasing. 

Physical  punishment  of  children  by  par- 
eats  has  been  accepted  through  the  ages. 
When  a  parent  inflicts  Injury  In  reprimand- 
ing a  child,  it  then  Is  termed  abuse.  Deter- 
mination of  what  Is  abuse  Is  decided  by  the 
courts. 

Because  a  physician  is  frequently  the  only 
person  outside  of  the  parent  who  sees  the 
abused  child,  be  must  be  suspicious  If  cer- 
tain symptoms  are  evident.  Among  them 
are  Indications  of  neglect,  evidence  of  broken 
bones,  internal  injuries.  Including  brain 
damage,  and  soft  tissue  injuries. 

The  diagnostic  role  of  the  radiologist  Is 
often  a  key  one.  It  Is  the  radiologist  who 
may  first  find  fractures  or  obscure  Internal 
Injuries.  This  evidence  of  trauma  alerts  the 
physician  to  Investigate  the  cause,  which 
may  be  criminal  abuse. 

The  radiologist  may  also  be  the  key  to 
disposition  of  the  case,  because  If  he  can 
build  up  the  necessary  evidence  while  the 
child  is  In  the  hospital,  the  parents  may  be 
called  in  and  may,  faced  with  that  evidence, 
acknowledge  responsibility  for  the  injuries. 

The  physician  must  not  only  feel  free  but 
also  feel  a  moral  responsibility  to  report  any 
cases  of  child  abuse  he  suspects.  This  should 
be  done  promptly  because  parents  who  abuse 
their  children  often  shift  physicians  when 
•^ond  Injuries  occur. 

Tbe  physician,  as  a  result,  is  often  reluc- 
tant to  report  child  abuse  cases  because  of 
the  possibility  of  misinterpretation  when 
having  examined  the  child  only  once. 

The  physician  also  often  hesitates  to  report 
such  cases  because  of  the  right  of  privileged 
communication  In  this  Instance  is  a  dis- 
closure of  a  conversation  t>etween  physician 
and  parent  and  is  protected  by  law. 

The  attorney  general  of  Kansas,  however, 
has  suggested  that  the  right  of  prlvUeged 
communication  does  not  extend  to  parents  if 
a  physician  H  called  to  testify.  He  argues 
that  the  child  Is  the  actual  patient. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Timothy  Murphy 
has  pointed  out  It  is  much  better  for  au- 
thorities to  work  Informally  with  parents 
aiid  to  get  them  to  accept  whatever  heln 
social  and  psychiatric  agencies  may  be  able 
to  offer  than  to  prefer  charges.  Mr.  Murphy 
handles  such  problems  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

^  He  points  out  that  the  vast  majority  of 
children  are  ultimately  going  to  end  up  back 
home  with  the  same  set  of  parents.  He  also 
stresses  that  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  get  a  conviction 
and  that  indicting  without  convicting  Is  no 
deterrent  to  further  abuse. 

Conviction  cannot  be  based  on  the  evidence 
of  a  child  alone,  as  the  testimony  of  children 
under  7  years  old  is  not  held  competent  by 
the  courts,  nor  can  be  husband  and  wife  be 
cc»npelled  to  testify  against  each  other. 

In  cases  analyzed,  mothers  appear  to  be  the 
abusers  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Psy- 
chiatrists say  that  this  confirms  the  knowl- 
edge that  emoUooal  disturbances  are  often 


triggered  In  the  postpartum  period,  the  time 
immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  when 
the  mother  often  suffers  from  despondency 
and  anxiety. 

These  mothers  have  not  fully  grasped  the 
experience  of  childhood  or  motherhood  and 
are,  therefore,  often  unable  to  assume  pa- 
rental responsibilities. 

Physical  abuse  of  children  may  also  be  an 
expression  of  the  parent's  failure  to  distin- 
guish between  their  own  childhood  suffering 
and  their  reaction  to  other  children.  In  one 
case,  a  parent  told  of  his  alcoholic  father 
who  had  beaten  and  tyrannized  him  during 
childhood.  The  man's  parents  separated 
and  he  never  saw  his  father  again.  This  man 
saw  his  son  In  the  same  light  as  his  child- 
hood relationship  with  his  father. 

A  sergeant  in  the  military  police  spoke  of 
his  9-month-old  son,  whom  he  had  beaten: 

"He  thinks  he's  boss — all  the  time  trying 
to  run  things — but  I  showed  him  who's  in 
charge  here." 

Studies  have  shown  that  physical  abuse  of 
children  Is  no  more  evident  In  one  ethnic, 
social,  or  economic  group  than  In  another. 
In  only  a  few  Instances  did  gross  poverty  or 
ignorance  appear. 

The  only  common  denominator  seems  to 
be  that  the  child  beater  is  determined  to 
take  out  pergonal  frustrations  on  one  or 
more  of  his  children  because  of  the  lack  of 
emotional  maturity  to  deal  with  his  own 
conflicts. 

Currently,  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  supporting  four  research  and  demon- 
stration projects  aimed  at  finding  out  why 
parents  abuse  their  children. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Oettinger.  Chief  of  the 
Children's  Bureau,  comments: 

"Each  of  these  projects  represents  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  a  very  complex  problem — 
ranging  from  a  project  to  collect  nationwide 
data  on  the  incidence  oif  child  abuse  to  an 
analysis  of  how  protective  services  of  child 
welfare  agencies  are  used  In  cases  of  neglect 
and  abuse." 

The  projects  are  at  Brandeis  University, 
Waltham.  Mass.;  the  Juvenile  Protective  As- 
sociation. Chlca^;  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania School  of  Social  Work.  Philadelphia, 
and  the  School  of  Social  Welfare.  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Whereas,  5  years  ago  only  one  State  had 
child-abuse  statutes,  the  reporting  of  physi- 
cally abused  children  has  now  become  al- 
most nationwide.  Laws  existed  at  the  start 
of  this  year  In  all  States  except  Hawaii.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Virginia. 

Most  of  the  legislation  Is  patterned  on  rec- 
ommendations developed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  1963. 

The  philosophy  of  treating  the  battered 
child  as  a  health  problem  calls  for  rehabili- 
tation rather  than  punishment  otf  the  par- 
ent. These  parents  are  sick  people.  How- 
ever, they  must  first  want  to  receive  treat- 
ment and  get  well. 

Unless  we  recognize  the  emotional  health 
of  the  parent  as  the  key  factor  and  orient 
the  legal  solutions  of  that  Issue,  the  prob- 
lem of  chUd  abuse  will  never  be  solved 
satisfactorily. 
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Popper  Goe*  North 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  2, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  "there's  a  will,  there's  a  way" — and 
our  VISTA  volunteers  have  a  fund  of 


both.  Two  of  these  OEO  employees  in 
Noorvik,  Alaska,  decided  to  provide  a 
popcorn  popping  machine  for  the  vil- 
lage, and  the  enclosed  article,  "Popper 
Goes  North,"  which  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  March  24, 
1966,  reveals  how  they  achieved  their 
goal: 

Popper  Goes  North 

Employees  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity here  have  chipped  In  to  provide  an 
Eskimo  village  In  Alaska  with  a  popcorn  pop- 
ping machine. 

The  story  began  when  two  VISTA  volim- 
teers,  Judy  Ames,  of  Altedena,  Calif.,  and 
Harold  Bruce,  of  Wheaton,  Minn.,  in  the 
village  of  Noorvik  (population  384)  wrote 
OEO  Director  Sargent  Shrlver. 

They  said  popcorn  sold  like  hotcakes  In  the 
Noorvik  theater,  and  the  proceeds  went  to 
charity.  But  the  profit  was  low  because  pre- 
popped  popcorn  had  to  be  flown  in. 

Mr.  Shrlver  assigned  the  problem  to  Mike 
Sher.  who  ordinarily  works  on  congressional 
relations,  and  a  popping  machine  was  finally 
located  in  San  Francisco  and  Its  owner. 
Arthur  Unger.  agreed  to  seU  It  at  half  Its 
regular  price  of  $150. 

Jacques  Rlon.  a  San  Francisco  theater  op- 
erator who  had  helped  locate  the  machine, 
oflTered  to  pay  $37.50.  If  OEO  provided  the 
rest.  He  also  pledged  a  year's  supply  of 
popcorn. 

Since  the  OEO  has  no  budget  for  popping 
machines.  Mr.  Sher  passed  the  hat  in  the 
office  here,  and  the  machine  was  on  its  way. 
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Strong  Sapport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATT  VES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  interested  in  the  Houston 
Chronicle's  editorial  opinion  on  "the 
overwhelming  support  both  Houses  of 
Congress  gave  the  $6  bUlion  tax  in- 
crease." 

The  Chronicle  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  strong  support  the  measure  received 
indicates : 

Most  Congressmen  stand  with  the  Presi- 
dent— Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats. 

The  paper  believes: 

No  one  yet  has  come  up  with  a  better 
course  of  acUon  than  that  which  President 
Johnson  is  pursuing. 

Since  many  may  want  to  see  the  edito- 
rial In  its  entirety,  with  permission  of  my 
colleagues  I  Include  It  in  the  Record. 
(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)   Chronicle, 
Mar.   19,   1966] 
A  Vote  or  CoNrmENCE 

The  overwhelming  support  both  Houses 
of  Congress  gave  the  $6  billion  tax  Increase 
was  to  some  degree  a  vote  of  confidence  In 
President  Johnson's  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  The  vote  was  288  to  102  in  the 
House  and  72  to  5  in  the  Senate.  The  in- 
crease wUl  provide  funds  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  strong  support  the  measure  received 
Indicates  that,  despite  the  worst  Mr.  John- 
son's critics  could  do,  most  Congressmen 
stand  with  the  President — Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrate.  This  does  not  mean,  of 
course,  that  many  Americans  aren't  deeply 
disturbed  at  the  possibility  of  a  greatly  en- 


larged war  or  even  of  eventual  war  with  Red 
China.  But  It  does  indicate  that  no  one  yet 
has  come  up  with  a  better  course  of  action 
than  that  which  President  Johnson  Is 
pursuing. 

At  the  signing  of  the  bUl,  Mr.  Johnson 
made  a  few  observations  about  our  mission 
In  Vietnam.  He  recalled  that  Congress,  on 
the  eve  of  World  War  II,  created  a  false  im- 
pression In  the  world  when  it  extended  the 
draft  by  a  slim  one-vote  margin  In  the 
House,  then  refused  to  fortify  the  Island  of 
Guam. 

He  added:  "The  overwhelming  vote  of  this 
(tax  increase]  measure  •  •  •  testified  that 
we  may  have  learned  something  from  recent 
history.  It  Is  a  lesson  which  we  should  have 
learned  long  ago  for  It  was  really  one  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers,  John  Jay,  who  warned  us: 
'It  Is  too  true,  however  disgraceful  it  may  be 
to  human  nature,  that  nations  In  general 
will  make  war  whenever  they  have  a  prospect 
of  getting  anything  by  it."  " 

Most  nations  have  since  learned  the  final 
futility  of  war.  Mr.  Johnson  said.  A  few 
remain  who  do  not  desire  peace.  "So  to  those 
who  ask  what  our  present  struggle  in  Vietnam 
means,  let  me  say ;  Our  purpose  Is  to  demon- 
strate to  the  remaining  advocates  of  violence 
that  there  Is  more  human  profit  to  be  had 
from  peace  than  there  Is  from  war." 


Strength  in  Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,\1966 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  several  weeks  we  have  been  hear- 
ing the  cry  of  General  de  Gaulle  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  weaken  or  dismantle  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  of 
General  de  Gaulle  in  this  action  and 
hope  that  this  plan  will  drop  by  the  way- 
side and  that  this  great  Organization 
will  continue  its  existence,  yes,  even  ex- 
pand. 

The  Newark  Evening  News  of  Thurs- 
day March  24.  1966,  states  that  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  must 
be  preserved. 

The  paper  declares: 

NATO  has  brought  confidence  where  there 
was  uncertainty;  progress  where  there  was 
decay;  partnership  where  there  was  isola- 
tion. 

It  adds : 

If  accommodations  to  new  conditions  are 
possible  there  is  no  reason  they  cannot  be 
made  by  extending,  and  not  disintegrating, 
the  Atlantic  Alliance.    > 

Since  this  matter  concerns  us  all  at 
this  time,  I  would  like  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  have  the  full 
text  of  the  editorial  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  editorial  on 
the  subject  in  the  Record  because  of  Its 
timeliness  and  excellent  appraisal  of  the 
problem. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Preservwg  NATO 

President  Johnson  has  responded  obliquely 
but  nonetheless  fcwcefuUy  to  General  de 
Gaulle's  plan  to  dismantle  NATO.    Europe's 


choice,  as  the  President  sees  It,  either  U  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  unity  imder  which 
it  has  prospered  In  peace  for  the  last  20  years 
or  to  risk  a  return  to  the  rivalries  that  pro- 
duced two  world  wars  within  a  generation. 

These  are,  of  course,  easy  generalities. 
Avoided  was  any  direct  reply  to  De  Gaulle's 
threat  to  clear  France  of  all  NATO  trooi>s  and 
bases  that  are  not  turned  over  to  French 
command.  Practicality,  as  well  as  diplomacy, 
counseled  this  approach. 

More  time  Is  needed  for  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  what  the  general's  proposals  would 
mean,  not  only  to  France's  European  allies 
but  to  Prance  Itself.  NATO  headquarters  is 
an  industry  In  itself,  and  one  that  contrib- 
utes importantly  to  the  French  economy. 
So  do  Its  various  installations  throughout 
the  country.  Obviously.  Mr.  Johnson  U  con- 
tent to  let  the  French  ponder  what  their 
losses  would  be. 

Overriding  these  mundane  pecuniary  con- 
siderations is  the  fact  that  NATO  has  brought 
confidence  where  there  was  uncertainty; 
progress  where  there  was  decay;  partnership 
where  there  was  isolation.  An  aggressor  is 
likely  to  be  deterred  If  he  Is  confronted  by  a 
common  defense,  emergency  plans  prepared 
In  advance,  and  Integrated  commands  to 
carry  them  out.  And'  that  Is  what  NATO  has 
provided  to  date. 

If  accommodations  to  new  conditions  are 
possible  there  is  no  reason  they  cannot  be 
made  by  extending,  and  not  disintegrating, 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  Its  purpose,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  noted.  Is  not  to  make  war  but  to 
assure  peace.  No  more  than  assurance  of 
peaceful  intent  should  be  needed  to  gain 
admission. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  Mr.  John- 
son has  left  with  Prance  and  any  others  who 
may  be  tempted  by  General  de  Gaulle's  Ideas 
of  trying  once  again  to  go  It  alone.  Po'tu- 
nately,  as  matters  now  stand.  General  de 
Gaulle's  Is  stUl  a  lonely  voice  crying  out  more 
from  frustration  than  any  position  of  real 
leadership. 


Sooth  Vietnam  Editorials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record 
two  editorials  from  my  hometown  news- 
paper, the  Leesburg  Dally  Commercial, 
on  the  situation  in  South  Vietnam  that 
I  think  are  well  worth  reading.  The 
arguments  that  they  present  are  cogent 
and  I  commend  them  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Congress: 
[From  the  Leesburg  (Pla.)  Dally  Commer- 
cial. Mar.  17.  1966) 
An  Invtta'Hon  to  Disas'tes 

There  are  at  least  two  gaping  holes  In 
Senator  J.  William  Fttlbricht's  plan  for  a 
Slno-Amerlcan  detente  in  southeast  Asia. 

The  Arkansas  Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  would 
like  to  see  the  United  States  and  Red  China 
reach  an  agreement  for  the  neutralization  of 
that  part  of  the  world,  vrtth  both  sides  with- 
drawing their  military  power  from  the 
region. 

To  bring  this  about,  says  the  Senator,  we 
must  make  the  proet>ect  of  permanent  Amer- 
ican military  bases  on  the  periphery  of 
China  a  credible  threat.  And  to  do  this,  we 
should  confine  ourselves  to  "easily  defensl- 
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ble    baaes    somewbat    like    Ouantanamo    or 
Gibraltar." 

Our  present  strategy  In  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  a  credible  tbreat  to  China,  he 
maintains,  because  the  Chinese  are  con- 
vinced we  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the 
will  to  keep  on  spending  "more  and  more 
lives  and  more  and  more  money  in  an  ever- 
widening  but  Inconclusive  war," 

The  most  glaring  defect  In  the  Senator's 
argument,  even  if  such  an  agreement  could 
be  made  with  China,  is  that  China  has  no 
bases  to  dismantle  in  southeast  Asia,  no 
combat  troops  to  remove  from  Vietnam. 

By  the  same  logic,  we  might  also  offer  to 
recall  the  7th  Fleet  from  the  Pacific  if  the 
Chinese  would  drydock  their  nonexistent 
navy. 

As  for  the  Senator's  other  recommenda- 
tion, not  only  would  a  withdrawal  Into  little 
"fortress  Americas"  be  a  retreat,  undoing 
all  that  has  been  accomplished  with  such 
sacrifice  on  the  battlefield  in  the  past 
months,  but  it  would  give  the  Communists 
the  greatest  incentive  they  could  have  for 
continuing  the  war. 

According  to  one  military  analyst.  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin,  such  a  policy  would  lead  no- 
where. It  would  mean  the  abandonment 
of  all  hope  of  clearing  the  Vletcong  from 
their  strongholds  in  the  south  and  deteri- 
orate South  Vietnamese  morr.le.  It  would 
mean  conceding  the  strategic  initiative  to 
the  enemy  and  exposing  U.S.  forces  to  the 
constant  drain  of  casualties  without  bring- 
ing increased  pressure  on  Hanoi.  "It  would 
mean  Indefinite  stalemate,  deferred  defeat, 
defeat  on  the  installment  plan." 

In  his  Senate  speech.  Ftn.aaiGHT  quoted  a 
Canadian  correspondent's  report  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  faith  with  the  Chines';  that  the 
United  States  can  never  win  a  land  war  In 
Asia,  that  with  all  our  awesome  power  we 
cannot  fight  several  revolutionary  wars  at 
the  same  time  and  that  we  will  eventually 
be  engxilfed  without  direct  Chinese  inter- 
vention. 

The  Chinese,  fortunately,  are  not  Infal- 
lible. It  was  an  article  of  faith  with  them 
In  the  last  century  that,  despite  the  tech- 
nological superiority  of  the  Europeans  who 
were  carving  out  spheres  of  influence  on 
Chinese  territory,  China  was  superior  to  all 
of  them  in  culture  and  could  not  possibly 
be  defeated^that  with  one  great  shrug  its 
vast  population  would  someday  cast  the 
barbarians  back  Into  the  aea. 

The  present  masters  of  China  are  no  less 
out  of  touch  with  reality,  no  less  prisoners 
of  their  own  propaganda.  If  we  ever  hope 
to  achieve  lasting  peace  in  southeast  Asia, 
the  worst  thing  we  could  do — and  the  worst 
disservice  we  could  render  not  only  to  our- 
selves but  to  the  Chinese — would  be  to  )oln 
them  in  their  dream  world  and  adapt  our 
policies  to  their  fantasies. 


[From  the  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Dally  Commercial. 

Mar.  IB.  19M| 

Who  Abx  thb  Viktoonc? 

One  of  the  easiest  and  safest  ways  to 
acquire  a  reputation  for  statesmanship  and 
sagacity  at  the  present  time  is  to  come  out 
In  favor  of  negotiating  with  the  Vletcong 
in  South  Vietnam. 

As  spokesman  for  this  view,  the  name  of 
Senator  Robsxt  Kxkmcbt  leaps  to  mind 
first — an  automatic  reaction  every  politician 
would  like  to  inculcate,  though  not  neces- 
sarily In  this  particular  connection. 

The  New  York  TU&es  Is  another  Influential 
Toloe.  In  a  recent  1.300-word  editorial  out- 
lining suggested  modifications  In  the  admin- 
istration's present  Vietnamese  policy.  It 
opined  that  "direct  talks  with  the  Vletcong 
are  essential." 

Such  advice  Is  easy,  because  few  wars  have 
provided  a  better  field  day  for  armchair 
strategists.  When  even  the  experts  take 
turns  putting  tbelr  feet  In  their  mouths,  as 


they  have  consistently  done  for  the  past 
decade,  no  one  else  can  be  blamed  for  think- 
ing he  can  do  better. 

And  It  Is  safe,  because  no  sensible  person 
wants  the  war  In  Vietnam  to  go  on  and 
on  as  it  has,  exacting  an  Increasing  toll  In 
lives  and  resources  from  all  concerned  with 
nothing  that  can  be  called  victory  in  sight. 

Certainly  the  President  would  like  the 
mess  to  end.  and  has  gone  on  record  pledging 
himself  to  the  principle  of  a  negotiated 
peace. 

The  only  difficulty  is.  how  do  you  hold 
"direct  talks"  with  something  that  is  not  a 
political  entity  but  more  like  an  elemental 
force  of  natiu-e.  that  seems  to  be  led  by  no 
one  man.  which  has  no  headquarters,  no 
acknowledged  hierarchy  of  command? 

In  other  words,  who  Is  the  man  or  group 
of  men  In  the  Vletcong  with  whom  we  arc 
supposed  to  negotiate? 

According  to  some,  the  Vletcong  is  a  patri- 
otic. Indigenous  South  Vietnamese  faction — 
aided,  perhaps,  but  not  directed  by  North 
Vietnam.  But  if  so.  where  is  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  of  South  Vietnam  whom  we  are  to  offer 
a  poet  In  a  coalition  government? 

The  facts  are  that  there  Is  only  one  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  the  one  in  the  north;  that  here 
lu  only  one  headquarters  for  the  Vletcong. 
the  one  In  Hanoi:  that  the  only  leaders  with 
whom  we  can  negotiate  are  the  ones  in  North 
Vietnam. 

These  are  the  only  assumptions  this  coun- 
try can  reasonably  base  Its  policy  on.  and 
until  other  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the 
farlie  advice  that  we  "talk  to  the  Vletcong" 
merely  adds  unneeded  nettles  to  what  Is  one 
of  the  thorniest  entanglements  America  has 
ever  gotten  Itself  Into. 


Basic  Protection  for  the  Traffic  Victim 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or    NrW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  contri- 
butions that  scholars  at  Harvard  and 
other  universities  have  made  In  the 
public  Interest  on  a  wide  variety  of 
emergent  problems.  I  am  pleased  now 
to  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues another  such  service — a  pro- 
posed new  form  of  insurance  plan  which 
would  do  away  in  large  measure  with 
the  flood  of  negligence  actions  that  are 
plaj^ing  our  courts.  The  plan  and  the 
text  of  a  proposed  model  statute  to  place 
it  into  effect  at  the  State  level  are  set 
forth  in  a  book  entitled  "Basic  Protec- 
tion for  the  Traffic  Victim."  published  by 
Little.  Brown  It  Co.  It  was  written  by 
Prof.  Robert  E.  Keeton.  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  Prof.  Jeffrey  O'Connell,  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  College  of 
Law.  The  study  out  of  which  their  pro- 
posal emerged  was  conducted  at  Harvard 
Law  School.  Throughout  the  study  the 
authors  had  the  advice  of  a  distinguished 
panel  of  experts  on  Insurance  and  re- 
lated law.  This  panel  includes  Profs. 
Frederick  M.  Hart  and  James  M.  Smith, 
of  Boston  College  Law  School;  William 
J.  Curran.  director  of  the  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law-Medicine  Research  Insti- 
tute: Prof.  Daniel  O.  MacLeod,  of  Boston 
UiUveraity  Law  School;  Profs.  Harold  J. 


Berman.  Louis  L.  Jaffe,  and  John  H. 
Mansfield,  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
Profs.  Alvan  Brody  and  David  J.  Sargent, 
of  Suffolk  University  Law  School. 

In  essence,  the  plan  proposes  a  basic 
protection  insurance  which  would  reim- 
burse a  person  for  h's  financial  loss  aris- 
inr^  from  an  automobile  accident  with- 
out, in  most  cases,  raising  the  question 
of  ijlame.  The  injured  person  would  be 
reimbursed  the  doctor  bills,  hospital  bills, 
and  lost  wages  month  by  month  as  the 
losses  occur,  rather,  than  as  at  present, 
receive  a  lump  .<;um  as  and  when  the  in- 
ured party  settles  with  the  insurance 
company  or  receives  judgment  as  the  re- 
sult of  litigation. 

This  new  form  of  insurance  would  be 
coupled  with  a  State  statute  that  would 
waive  claims  based  on  negligence  unless 
the  damages  for  pain  and  suffering  are 
likely  to  exceed  $5,000  or  recovery  for  all 
other  causes — medical  expenses,  loss  of 
wages,  et  cetera — would  exceed  $10,000. 

The  authors  of  the  proposal  contend 
that  their  plan  would  sharply  reduce  the 
overhead  of  our  present  insurance  sys- 
tem which,  according  to  reliable  figures, 
delivers  less  than  50  cents  of  the  pre- 
mium dollar  to  the  victims.  The  authors 
also  believe  their  plan  would  cut  insur- 
ance costs  and  remove  the  inducement 
for  fraudulent  claims.  I  am  advised  that 
legislation  to  implement  this  new  plan 
has  already  been  introduced  in  Michigan 
and  is  l)ein!j  given  consideration  in  other 
States.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  some  sort  of  refoi'm 
in  automobile  negligence  actions.,  The 
proposal  by  Professors  Keetori  and 
O'Connell  is  worth  serious  consideration. 


Air  Pollntion  Elimination  by  Mayor  John 
B.  Nicosia,  of  East  Chicago,  Ind. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    I.N-DIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor 
John  B.  Nicosia,  of  East  Chicago,  Ind., 
has  accomplished  more  progress  in  fight- 
ing air  pollution  in  his  city  than  any 
mayor  In  the  United  States. 

The  following  article  by  Sarah  Boyden 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  March  13, 
1966.  reveals  facts  and  procedures  that 
^hould  be  followed  by  mayors  of  all  cities 
which  are  scourged  with  industrial,  auto, 
and  all  forms  of  air  pollution: 
One  Man's  Battle  for  a  Gtru'  of  Fhesh  Am 

The  air  you  breath  costs  you  at  least  $35 
a  year.  That  pays  for  cleaning  your  clothes 
and  house  furnishings.  Add  walls  that  must 
be  repainted,  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
blighted  or  killed,  carpets  that  wear  out 
quicker,  a  dozen  other  similar  Items  caused 
by  alrlwrne  contaminants,  and  the  bill  Is 
more  than  doubled. 

But  those  results  of  dirty  all  are  only 
nuisances.  What  one  man  saw  In  X-my 
pictures  of  the  lungs  of  his  fellow  citizens 
caused  him  to  give  up  an  established  medical 
practice,  run  for  mayor  of  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  and  get  elected. 


March  30,  1966 
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"I  couldn't  stand  It."  says  Mayor  (Dr.) 
John  B.  Nicosia  In  his  sparkling  clean  oflSce 
in  the  city  hall,  on  Indianapolis  Boulevard. 
Ita  windows  overlooked  a  stretch  of  lawn 
partly  covered  by  gray  snow,  under  a  sky  so 
gray  the  buildings  across  the  street  looked 
dim. 

"I  came  here  from  New  York  In  1937  as  a 
young  doctor.  I  married  a  girl  who  had  been 
born  and  brought  up  here,  and  here  we  have 
lived  and  brought  up  our  children."  (One 
son.  Dr.  Jon  P.  Nicosia,  is  an  intern  at  Cook 
County  Hospital.) 

In  the  course  of  his  practice  of  medicine. 
Dr.  Nicosia  looked  at  thousands  of  chest  X- 
rays.  mostly  of  residents  of  the  area.  What 
he  saw  stirred  him  to  action.  "You  get  not 
only  this  constant  Irritation,  and  worse,  of 
bronchial  tubes  and  lungs."  he  says,  "but  you 
get  heart  complications. from  chronic  respira- 
tory trouble — the  heart  has  to  work'  harder 
to  pump  bad  air  through  injured  tissues. 
This  Is  especially  true  of  younger  people. 

"Hundreds  die  prematurely  from  atmos- 
pheric poisons,  directly.  The  TB  rate  runs 
higher  in  areas  with  air  pollution.  No  or.e 
has  yet  proved  how  much  it  contributes  to 
the  rising  rate  of  emphysema.  We  really 
don't  know  what  Ills  air  pollution  causes. 
We  do  know  that  the  sulfur  dioxide  concen- 
tration which  resulted  In  4.000  deaths  in 
London  in  1952  was  1.2  parts  per  million  for 
about  8  hours."  In  South  Chicago.  In  1963, 
the  sulfur  dioxide  concentration  was  1.6  for 
1  hour — untU  a  strong  wind  providentially 
blew  It  away. 

"It's  up  to  us,  what  goes  Into  our  air,"  says 
Mayor  Nicosia.  "We  don't  have  to  turn  the 
sky  Into  a  sewer." 

Since  he  took  office  In  1963.  the  iziayor  has 
been  busy  clearing  the  air.  First  thing  he 
did  was  to  take  various  governmental  officials 
for  helicopter  rides  over  his  city.  They 
couldn't  see  much,  on  account  of  the  smoke. 
Since  all  the  city  flies  on  air  pollution  control 
were  missing,  he  set  up  new  ones.  He 
bought,  built,  and  borrowed  equipment  to 
set  up  Ave  sampling  stations  throughout  the 
area  to  furnish  the  dai;a  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  before  its  assistance  Is 
made  available.  Now  the  city  also  has  a 
roving  laboratory  In  a  van.  which  will  analyze 
air  samples  on  the  spot  and  report  the 
results.  ^ 

At  first,  he  says,  people  thouglit  he  was 
Just  Joking.  East  Chicago  Is  surrounded  by 
steel  mills,  cement  mills,  oil  refineries,  as- 
phalt plants,  gypsum  plants,  aluminum  and 
lead  smelters,  carbide  plants,  and  chemical 
manufacturing.  Some  of  these  are  located 
right  in  the  town,  as  well  as  around  It. 
Residents  were  used  to  foul  air.  In  one  lo- 
cality— Markstown — the  air  was  so  bad  that 
peopie  kept  their  windows  sealed  tightly 
shut  winter  and  summer.  Even  then,  every- 
thing Inside  was  covered  with  grime  and 
soot,  and  In  the  hot  weather,  before  air  con- 
ditioning, conditions  were  miserable. 

There  were  days  when  vehicular  traffic 
could  not  move  faster  than  5  miles  an  hour 
because  of  low  visibility  on  the  streets.  Of 
course,  the  vehicles  were  also  heavily  con- 
tributing to  the  airborne  sludge. 

The  only  escape  from  this  mess  was  to 
move  away. 

"You  can't  work  by  yourself  on  this  prob- 
lem because  air  has  no  boundaries,"  says 
Nicosia.  "Pxirthermore,  East  Chicago  Is  not 
the  only  locality  to  have  such  trouble — It's 
all  over  the  country,  all  over  the  world.  It 
doesn't  get  much  attention  because  we  don't 
reall2ie  the  potential  danger  we  face  every 
day." 

INDUSTRY    COOPERATES 

One  of  his  first  acts  to  combat  the  menace 
was  to  call  a  conference  of  local  Industrial 
representatives  and  citizens.  After  several 
starts  and  fits,  an  agreement  was  reached. 
Improvement  is  already  noticeable,  but  the 
program  is  long  range,  specifying  f uU  control 
of  all  air  emissions  from  open  hearth  fur- 


naces and  sintering  plants  by  1973 — and  the 
way  the  plants  are  going  at  It,  this  goal  may 
be  reached  a  couple  of  years  early. 

No  sooner  had  this  step  been  taken  than  a 
minor  setback  occurred  in  the  East  Chicago 
garbage  dump.  This  dump  at  present  is 
overloaded  to  the  point  of  frequently  break- 
ing out  in  spontaneous  fires,  adding  further 
to  the  smoke  tn  the  city  air.  A  new  Incin- 
erator with  proper  controls,  built  in  a  favor- 
able location,  Is  now  under  debate.  "Would 
you  think  anyone  would  so  much  as  question 
the  necessity  for  this?"  inquires  the  mayor 
Indignantly,  after  a  heated  committee  meet- 
ing. 

One  plant,  the  U.S.  Reduction  Co..  paid 
no  attention  to  several  warnings  from  the 
city  office  as  to  its  offending  emissions.  Fi- 
nally the  police  force  moved  In  and  arrested 
its  responsible  officers,  the  mayor  reports. 
"It  was  quite  a  surprise  to  them,"  the  mayor 
said.     The  case  is  now  pending  in  court. 

Basically,  East  Chicago  loves  industries. 
In  fact.  It  lives  upon  them.  Its  plants  pro- 
duce more  steel  than  any  other  city  In  the 
world,  and  Its  output  ot  other  vital  materials 
furnishes  a  steady,  well-paid  livelihood  to 
its  citizens,  plus  considerable  In  taxes.  This 
move  to  help  Industry  help  Itself  comes  from 
the  conviction  that  such  action  Is  everywhere 
Inevitable,  and  why  shouldn't  East  Chicago, 
as  a  leader  In  results,  take  the  lead  In  re- 
forming the  process  of  getting  them,  too? 

PLANT     DESTRUCTION 

Growing  plants  are  affected  by  smog  and 
pollution  even  more  quickly  than  are  animals 
and  humans.  "Oxygen  is  not  a  permanent 
feature  in  the  air,"  states  the  Air  Conserva- 
tion Commission  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  "It  is  a 
renewable  resource  dependent  on  plants  for 
its  production,  and  on  animals,  fire,  and 
minerals  for  its  removal,"  the  statement  con- 
tinues. "If  enough  green  plants  are  de- 
stroyed, oxygen  production  could  be  de- 
creased." This  Is  speculative  and  long  range, 
say  the  experts,  but  not  to  be  discounted, 
especially  in  a  period  when  people  are  multi- 
plying and  trees  being  destroyed. 

So  the  ambient  air  isn't  free — ^nor  Is  It 
guaranteed  to  last  forever. 

What  should  we  do?  Spend  our  money 
to  protect  and  preserve  It?  Or  on  repairs,  as 
and  If  possible? 

"Nobody  has  been  able  to  grow  evergreens 
around  here  for  years,"  answers  Mayor  Nicosia 
of  East  Chicago.  "All  those  blue  spruces — 
they  die  the  first  winter,  when  they  can't 
be  washed  down  every  day  by  hoeing.  But 
we  are  going  to  get  things  so  we  can  grow 
evergreens.  When  we  do,  we'll  be  glad  to 
give  advice  on  how  we  did  it.  People  are 
as  important  as  evergreens." 


Authorizing  an  Official  Residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  analyz- 
ing S.  2394  now  before  the  House,  I  have 
tried  to  determine  whether  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  provide  an  of- 
ficial residence  for  all  future  Vice  Presi- 
dents because  of  the  nature  of  the  ofBce 
in  relation  to  its  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion and  not  whether  the  present  Vice 
President  should  have  an  official  resi- 
dence. 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
cision to  provide  a  home  for  our  second 
most  important  Government  official 
should  not  be  motivated  by  the  person- 
ality of  Mr.  Humphrey,  his  wants  or  his 
desires,  but  motivated  only  to  further 
the  dignity  of  the  office,  itself. 

Furthermore,  for  security  reasons,  I 
believe  the  house  should  be  located  in  an 
environment  adaptable  to  the  maximum 
amount  of  protection  available  for  the 
Vice  President  and  his  family.  Tlie 
Naval  Observatory  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  is  such  a  site  and  thoroughly 
approve  of  the  committee's  choice  in  this 
connection. 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  have  you  believe  that  construction 
of  a  house  for  the  Vice  President  would 
begin  next  week  or  within  the  next  6 
months.  This  is  impossible.  The  fact 
is  the  appropriation  will  not  be  con- 
siderered  by  us  today  at  all;  only  an 
authorization  for  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $750,000. 

The  gentlemsm  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Gray]  has  indicated  that  only  a  $45,000 
appropriation  for  architectural  planning 
and  designing  will  be  requested  at  this 
time.  This  is  the  main  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  shall  vote  for  the  biU. 

An  unusual  feature  that  captured  my 
imagination,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  pro- 
vision enabling  foimdations  and  the  pub- 
lic to  make  gifts  thereby  reducing  the 
overall  cost  of  this  project.  If  this  bill 
becomes  law,  I  propose  to  ask  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  my  district  to 
organize  committees  to  collect  fimds  for 
this  worthwhile  endeavor. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  can 
furnish  homes  for  our  generals,  colonels, 
other  military  personnel,  and  ambassa- 
dors, I  feel  we  can  afford,  even  during 
war,  to  spend  $45,000  for  the  planning 
of  an  official  residence  for  the  Nation's 
second  highest  official. 


Sad  Condition  of  the  U.S.  Merchant' 
Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  has  been  on  the 
decline  for  the  last  10  years  and  aside 
from  some  hand  wringing  and  discour- 
aging speeches  on  the  subject,  not  very 
much  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. The  several  administrations  during 
that  period  have  not  been  very  helpful 
either,  in  fact,  each  year  the  budget  re- 
quests for  this  purpose  are  smaller  than 
the  previous  year. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
two  articles  in  the  Baltimore  Sim  by  the 
very  able  maritime  editor,  Mrs.  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  as  worthy  of  their  careful 
perusal: 


A1800 
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(From  the  Baltimore   (Md.)   Sun. 

Feb.  24.   1966) 

A«Ot7KD  THX  W*T«ir«ONT:    Mkbcrant  Majlinv 

ExTxaa  ExA  OF  Bloc  Obsolxsckmcx 

(By,  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

3AI.  Hasbouk,  Flx..  February  24. — The  oft- 
promised,  long-threatened  bloc  obsolescence 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  here. 

No  more  warnings  have  to  be  Issued  about 
It — nor  mlist  this  country  be  altered  that 
tills  Is  something  that  It  must  guard  against. 

The  shipowners — and  more  Important,  the 
shippers — became  acutely  aware  of  It  last 
week  when  the  British  underwriters  an- 
nounced an  Increase  in  Insurance  rates  on 
cargoes  moving  aboard  war-built  vessels  and 
tbose  over  20  years  of  age. 

Seventy-one  percent  of  the  Nation's  berth- 
line  ships  were  destined  to  loae  their  cargoes 
Lf  the  rate  Increase,  as  It  was  originally  an- 
nounced, became  effective  March  1. 

But  only  7  to  10  percent  of  the  foreign- 
flag  berth  liners  serving  for  United  States 
fall  Into  the  rate-Increase  class. 

What  a  sad  State  for  the  richest  Nation  In 
the  world — that  71  pwcent  of  Its  ships  carry- 
ing Ita  essential  cargo  on  Its  essential  trade 
routes  are  so  dd  that  they*llteraUy  are  con- 
sidered decrepit  In  Insurance  circles,  while 
those  of  even  the  new  energln^  African  coun- 
tries are  more  modem. 

An  even  more  critical  aspect  Is  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  29  percent  of  newer 
ships  will  fall  Into  this  same  obsolete  cate- 
gory within  the  next  5  years. 

Tlie  real  note  of  Irony  Is  that  many  ot  the 
foreign  countries — Japan.  Italy.  Germany. 
Ghana — have  modem  ships  because  of  Amer- 
ican genstoelty  over  the  years.  This  coun- 
try gave  them  the  money  with  which  to 
tulld  new,  modern  shipyards — shipyards 
with  the  most  efficient  facilities  to  build 
vessels  In  the  most  econocnical  way  and  thus 
undercut  America's  shipbuilders.  This 
country  also  provided  funds  for  them  to 
build  up  their  merchant  marines. 

When  a  new  country  emerges,  the  State 
Department  philosophy  seems  to  be  that  the 
United  States  must  help  them  build  up  a 
merchant  marine  (modem,  of  course)  be- 
cause this  Is  BO  Important  to  the  stature 
of  these  have-not,  new  nations. 

As  one  steamship  official  puts  it,  U  the 
United  States  "is  to  get  the  full  value  from 
those  countries,  they  must  have  ships  equal 
to  ours."  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  those  same 
State  Department  officials  downgrade  the 
U.S.'s  own<liierchant  marine. 

Washington  has  given  these  other  coun- 
tries the  money  to  build  up  what  this  coun- 
try was  Initially  founded  on — seapower — but 
nothing  Is  done  to  maintain  the  U.S.'s  own 
position  along  these  lines. 

As  a  result  of  American  generosity,  these 
countries  today  can  take  away  all  the  high- 
priced  cargoes  from  American-flag  bottoms 
because  this  country's  officials  have  failed 
to  adhere  to  the  1936  Merchant  Klarlne  Act 
and  to  provide  this  country  with  a  modem 
fleet. 

Warnings  about  bloc  obsolescence  of  the 
Amercan  merchant  marine  have  been  Issued 
since  1955  when  Sinclair  Weeks  wsis  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  He  said  then  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  replacing  Its  war- 
built  ships  on  such  a  large  scale  that  the 
bulk  of  Its  fleet  would  not  rot  at  one  tin>e. 

Since  thfen  there  has  been  repeated  warn- 
ings, but  nothing  concrete  or  productive  was 
ever  really  done  to  avoid  what  this  country 
must  realize  today:  That  71  percent  of  the 
"cream"  of  the  merchant  marine  is  obsolete — 
has  deteriorated — Is  old  and  expensive  to 
run. 

The  reserve  fleet  that  oflldals  keep  talk- 
ing so  much  about  Is  In  even  worse  condi- 
tion— all  of  those  ships  are  war-built,  which 
means  they  are  at  least  21  years  old. 

And  instead  of  making  any  efforts  to  Im- 
prove this  situation  and  cut  down  on  the 
71-percent  flgvire,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  reduced  the  amount  of  appropria- 


tions for  new  construction  to  the  lowest 
number  yet  since  the  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram got  in  full  swing  In  1958. 

The  $85  million  It  aUoU  will  provide  for 
only  seven  new  vessels.  If  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration Is  lucky.  It  will  get  13  ships 
In  the  1967  fiscal  budget,  provided  Congress 
permits  funds  to  be  switched  from  another 
account. 

.    Even  at  that,  the  program  Is  from  6  to  9 
'ships  short  for  1967.  aggravating  the  already 
high  figure  of  90  ahlps  behind  in  the  replace- 
ment program. 

This  tragedy  continues  to  unfold  in  sad 
fashion  while  the  richest  nation  In  the  world 
has  to  watch  the  rest  of  that  world  pass  It 
by  with  modem  ships,  with  the  import  car- 
goes— because  this  country  has  not  lived 
up  to  Its  responsibilities. 

Bloc  obsolescence  has  finally  overwhelmed 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Is  anyone 
going  to  do  anything  about  It? 

[Prom   the   Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Feb.   25. 

lSJp«l 

AaotTND  THi  Watxbtront:   Makitimk  Indus- 

nir  Seen  Needing  a  Common  Voice 

(By  Helen  Dellch  Bentley) 

New     Orleans.    March    24. — The    current 

threat  of  a  coal  strike  for  the  first  time  In 

a   number  of  years  takes  us  back   to   1958 

when   the   National   Coal   Policy  Conference 

was  formed. 

The  statement  by  John  L.  Lewis  which 
resulted  In  the  formation  of  that  conference 
could  certainly  apply  to  the  maritime  In- 
dustry today. 

"common  voice"  NEX3>XD 

In  an  address  before  the  American  Mining 
Congress  March  5.  1958,  the  head  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers — considered  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  leaders  of  all  time — stated: 

"This  Industry  now  needs  a  common  voice, 
recognized  as  such  to  bring  its  problems 
to  the  attention  of  the  Government  Itself,  the 
Congress  Lf  need  must  be.  and  the  American 
people  In  addition.  It  needs  the  best  talents 
and  the  best  organization.  Our  industry  and 
its  leadership  Is  capable  of  furnishing  both. 

"Who  speaks  for  the  cold  Industry  now? 
All  of  our  great  leaders  are  only  able  to  speak 
for  segments  of  the  Industry,  and  the  Influ- 
ence of  those  words  upon  their  auditors 
(audience)  are  minimized  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  speaking  for  a  group  In  the  indus- 
try.- 

agknct  pmoposxo 

"We  should  have  an  agency,  a  national 
agency  meeting  at  appropriate  times,  the 
leaders  of  which  could  speak — perhaps  quar- 
terly— voicing  the  requirements  of  all  those 
attached  to  the  Industry.  This  agency  would 
be  the  voice  not  only  of  the  Investors  of  the 
Industry  and  the  management,  but  also  the 
manpower  of  the  Industry." 

The  rationale  of  the  National  Coal  Policy 
Conference  today,  behind  Lewis'  statement. 
Is  that  the  coal  Industry  had  been  studded 
with  bitter  conflicts  after  World  War  n.  with 
each  segment  fighting  the  other  persistently 
and  hotly.  However,  a  few  far-sighted  lead- 
ers In  the  coal  Industry  took  It  upon  them- 
selves to  stop  this  erosion  and  sought  to 
strengthen  the  Industry,  to  preserve  the 
benefits  of  coal  for  the  Nation,  and  to  re- 
vise the  growing  public  misconceptions  of 
coal  as  an  Industry  which  progress  had  by- 
passed and  which  was  losing,  or  had  lost.  Its 
social  and  economic  influence. 

Certainly  In  the  maritime  world  today  the 
same  situation  exists — and  all  one  would 
have  to  do  Is  remove  the  word  "coal"  and 
substitute  "shipping."  because  there  ^cer- 
tainly is  a  need  to  atop  the  erosion  In  the 
maritime  field,  to  strengthen  the  industry, 
to  pu-eserve  the  benefits  of  shipping  for  the 
Nation,  and  to  revise  the  growing  public  mis- 
conceptions of  shipping  as  an  industry  which 
progress  is  bypassing  and  which  has  lost  Its 
social  and  economic  influence. 

So,    out   of   John   L.   Lewis'    three    para- 


graphs the  National  Coal  Policy  Conference 
was  founded.  When  It  speaks.  It  Is  recog- 
nized as  representing  a  whole  Industry — not 
a  strip  coal  mine,  not  a  major  coal  producer, 
not  a  union,  not  a  coal  carrier,  or  machinery 
manufacturer. 

rPLL     nETRESENTATION 

Its  members  are  labor,  all  coal  mine  owners, 
all  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  coal 
mines,  public  utilities  that  use  coal,  and  the 
railroads  that  carry  the  coal. 

It  Is  the  coal  Industry. 

A  comparable  conference  for  the  maritime 
Industry  would  not  represent  a  subsidized 
segment,  the  tankers,  the  unsubsldlzed 
liners,  the  tramps,  the  labor  unions,  the 
shipyards,  or  the  manufacturers. 

A  solid  front  should  speak  for  the  Industry. 

A  solid  front  would  be  better  received  than 
are  the  Individual  groups  as  they  appear  on 
Capitol  Hill  today  because  It  Is  recognized 
beforehand — "well,  he's  going  to  talk  to  pro- 
tect his  subsidy."  Or  "he's  going  to  oppose 
compulsory  arbitration"  or  "he's  going  to 
plead  for  the  tramps." 

LrrTLE     PROGRESS     MADE 

Although  there  harf  been  a  tendency  to- 
ward cementing  the  groups  in  the  past  7 
months,  that  is  where  It  stands — a  tendency. 
The  cement  has  not  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  harden.  Management  still  remains 
fractlonallzed  and  so  does  labor. 

A  solid  front  would  certainly  help  ward 
off  the  industry's  enemies  In  Washington 
circles,  who  seek  to  destroy  rather  than  buoy 
up  this  industry  so  vital  to  the  industrial 
might  as  well  as  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

Is  management  and  labor  sufficiently  de- 
voted to  the  overall  welfare  of  the  shipping 
industry  and  broad  enough  In  their  thinking 
to  truly  strive  toward  this  end,  or  are  they 
going  to  remain  obstinate  and  separate  while 
their  Industry  literally  rusts  away? 


William  C.  Welch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   Ti:XAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
effective  Monday,  March  28,  Mr.  William 
C.  Welch.  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Congressional  Liaison  Serv- 
ice, departed  for  an  assignment  to  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Bill  has  been  on  the  Capitol  Hill  scene 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  I  know 
will  be  missed  by  his  many  friends.  He 
has  an  enviable  record  of  service  to  his 
country  beginning  with  his  military 
service  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  from 
1941  to  1945.  Upwn  separation  from  the 
service,  he  furthered  his  education  at 
Purman  University  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  the  latter  under  a  Rockefeller 
scholarship.  He  did  graduate  teaching 
In  history  and  political  science  from 
1951  to  1953  at. which  time  he  joined  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  in  liaison 
work. 

Bill's  service  on  Capitol  Hill  began  in 
1954  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  late 
Henderson  Lanham.  of  Georgia,  and  was 
with  him  until  his  tragic  death  in  1958. 
He  beocune  administrative  assistant  to 
Erwin  Mitchell  who  was  a  member  of  my 
Committee   on   Veterans'   Affairs   from 
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1958  to  1961  at  which  time  he  assumed 
his  duties  of  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  Liaison  Office. 

I  know  all  of  his  friends  wish  him  well 
in  his  new  assignment  and  know  that  he 
will  perform  most  capably  as  he  did  In 
his  previous  assignment. 


C.  W.  Shaffer— A  Leader 


Mr.  Earl  E.  Johnson  Elected  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Saperrisors, 
Department  of  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Supervisors,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  held  their  28th  na- 
tional convention  in  Washington,  D.C., 
from  February  28.  through  March  2, 1966. 

I  was  most  pleased  that,  during  these 
meetings,  the  association  reelected  Mr. 
Earl  E.  Johnson,  of  Brockton,  Mass..  as 
their  national  president.  Earl,  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  my  11th  Congres- 
sional District,  Is  respected  and  admired 
by  all  of  his  many  friends. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Arlene 
Hayward,  of  Brockton,  resides  at  11 
Cushing  Avenue  with  their  three  sons 
who  are  all  attending  Brockton  schools. 
Earl  Is  a  member  of  the  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  and  has  in  the  past  served 
his  community  with  distinction  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Men's  Club,  and  the  Hunting- 
ton School  PTA. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  n,  Mr.  John- 
son has  been  employed  since  1940  by  the 
Boston  Naval  Shipyard  where  he  pres- 
ently holds  the  position  of  supervisory 
production  shop  planner. 

The  national  associ&tlon  of  which  Mr. 
Johnson  is  president  was  organized  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  1913  with  a  nucleus 
of  seven  locals— all  Navy.  It  enjoyed 
progress  until  1922  at  which  time,  due  to 
the  large  reduction  of  employees  in  naval 
establishments,  it  was  disbanded.  It 
was  reactivated  in  1933,  and  the  first 
annual  convention  was  held  in  1939.  By 
1944,  there  were  11  locals,  and  there  has 
been  steady  growth  since.  In  1950,  as 
a  result  of  the  Unification  Act  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  association  was  ex- 
panded to  the  National  Association  of 
Supervisors,  Department  of  Defense, 
with  33  locals.  There  are  currently  54 
active  chapters  with  a  membersliip  of 
in  excess  of  8,000  members  working  for 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard, 

This  organization  Is  the  bargaining 
agent  for  all  civilian  supervisors  In  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  has  been 
responsible  for  solving  many  problems 
that  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily 
resolved  at  a  lower  level.  The  national 
is  officially  recognized  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  as  representing  civilian  super- 
visors; it  also  enjoys  "formal  recogni- 
tion" wlUi  the  Navy  Department  under 
Executive  Order  No.  10988. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  have  lived  In  a  small  community, 
Russell,  Kans.  This  community  has  been 
blessed  with  an  abundance  of  outstand- 
ing people.  Without  question,  one  of  the 
greatest  was  the  late  C.  W.  Shaffer,  who 
departed  this  life  at  the  age  o:  86  on 
March  1,  1966. 

The  late  Mr.  Shaffer  was  a  self-made 
man  whose  Influence  was  not  only 
strongly  felt  in  our  community,  but 
throughout  Kansas  and  the  Midwest. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  just 
how  many  people  have  succeeded  be- 
cause of  the  advice  and  assistance  i-e- 
ceived  from  Mr.  Shaffer,  but  the  number 
Is  large.  He  was  a  symbol  of  success,  in 
the  true  American  spirit,  because  he 
believed  in  hard  work  and  was  convinced 
to  the  very  end  that  th.se  who  were 
willing  to  work,  willing  to  conserve,  will- 
ing to  endure  hardships  when  necessary, 
and  willing  to  give  of  their  time  and 
money  to  worthwhile  causes,  would  be 
successful. 

He  was  a  man  who  worked  and  lived 
for  tomorrow — his,  yours,  and  the  to- 
morrow of  future  generations.  Every 
community  has  its  great  men,  and 
certainly  my  community  was  fortunate 
In  having  felt  the  influence  of  "Uncle 
Charlie"  for  so  many  years. 

In  the  March  3,  1966,  Issue  of  the 
Russell  Record,  an  editorial  by  Russell 
T.  Townsley,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Russell  Record  and  the  Russ^;'  Dally 
News,  pays  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
man: 

[Prom  the  Rtissell  Record,  Mar.  3,  1966) 

C.  W.  Shafpeb 
The  death  of  C.  W.  Shafifer,  86-year-old 
prominent  Russell  banker,  marked  the  end 
of  an  era  in  central  Kansas.  The  last  mem- 
ber of  the  "Lucky  Seven,"  Mr.  Shaffer  was 
Identified  with  the  discovery  of  oil  in  mid- 
Kansas  and  the  meteoric  rise  of  the  Industry 
which,  even  today,  has  a  significant  place  In 
the  economy.  He  was  respected  for  his  finan- 
cial ability,  his  dedication  to  his  family, 
civic  and  commimlty  life.  Pages  of  the  book 
bearing  his  name  are  filled  with  entries  of 
the  sort  that  few  men  achieve. 

His  belief  In  a  solid  commxmity  can  b© 
seen  In  the  schools  built  during  his  43  years 
on  the  board,  the  church,  constructed,  both 
spiritually  and  physically  during  his  life- 
long membership,  his  home  which  Is  warm 
and  filled  with  memories  of  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter and  their  circles  of  friends  who  shared 
In  its  glow.  His  bank,  as  modern  and  efficient 
as  can  be  found  today,  was  expanded  and  im- 
proved in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  span. 
He  was  planning  for  the  future  at  the  time 
In  life  when  ott)^rs  were  content  to  contem- 
plate the  past. 

"ITie  story  of  C.  W.  Shaffer,  Iiowever,  can't 
be  fairly  told  in  the  recital  of  his  achieve- 
ments. It  Is  as  warm  and  down-to-e£irth  as 
a  tale  by  O'Henry,  Mark  Twain,  or  Tarklng- 
ton.  Hundreds  of  brides  over  a  half  centtiry 
or  more,  have  started  In  housekeeping  with 
the  pinning  of  ctirrency  on  their  wedding 
dress  at  the  traditional  wedding  daiuse.     It 


would  be  hard  to  count  the  number  of  homes 
In  the  commimlty  today  which  are  here  be- 
cause Mr.  Shaffer  at  the  bank  could  see 
truth,  honesty,  and  industry — where  others 
saw  hard  luck  and  hard  times.  Vast  farm 
holdings,  solid  stores,  service  firms,  and  in- 
dustries are  good  today  because  "Uncle 
Charlie"  could  measiwe  men.  He  was  as 
conversant  with  the  tools  of  his  trade,  the 
financial  statements,  bonds  and  stock  re- 
ports, debentiires  and  discounts  as  he  was 
with  the  skills  of  Babe  Ruth,  Walt  John- 
son, Casey  Stengel,  and  Stan  "The  Man" 
Musial.  His  love  for  the  national  pastime 
gave  the  fullness  to  his  Ufe  that  few  people 
knew.  His  devotion  and  love  for  his  wife. 
Catherine,  who  died  in  1964.  and  his  love  for 
young  people  proved  the  full  life  which  was 
often  screened  by  long  hours  at  his  desk  In 
the  bank. 

The  lessons  he  taught  as  a  young  school- 
teacher remained  to  teach  him.  Not  expect- 
ing perfection,  he  held,  nevertheless,  that  all 
should  face  life  squarely,  as  he  had,  and 
plan  soundly  for  the  future.  He  tolerated 
those  who  failed  to  meet  his  standards  and 
encouraged  those  who  made  passing  grades 
In  life's  classes  for  he  was  firmly  convinced 
their  marks  were  the  keys  to  their  own  suc- 
cess and  happiness. 

In  his  nearly  87  years,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  his  principles  to  be  sound 
and  basic,  perhaps  the  most  rewarding  of  aU 
the  things  that  can  come  to  a  man. 


Hopes  for  the  Atom  Smasher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  recently  published  a  pro- 
vocative editorial,  "Hopes  for  the  Atom 
Smasher,"  which  well  depicts  the  hopes 
of  Wisconsin — and  the  Midwest — for  this 
new  facility. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues and  request  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
Mar.  23.  1966] 

Hopes  for  thz  Atom  Smashes 
Midwest  hopes  were  Justifiably  raised  Tues- 
day when  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
recommended  seven  sites — four  in  the  Mid- 
west— for  the  proposed  200  blUion  electron 
volt  atom  smasher.  This  $375  million  tool 
tor  high-energy  physicists  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic boon  to  whatever  location  is  finally 
chosen,  but  selection  of  a  Midwest  site  would 
be  wise  for  other  reasons,  too. 

Physicists  from  across  the  country  would 
use  this  facility.  The  biggest  concentrations 
of  high-energy  physicists  now  are  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  and  at 
Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton.  N.Y. 
The  Midwest  would  be  a  logical  and  con- 
venient central  location  for  the  largest  and 
most  complex  nuclear  research  device  In  the 
world. 

The  Wisconsin  site  recommended,  near 
Stoughton  and  a  short  way  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  has  been 
strongly  supported  as  scientifically  and  cul- 
turally outstanding.  The  distinguished 
scientists  who  recognized  that  in  their  rec- 
ommendations apparently  objected  only  to 
Wisconsin's  winters.  This  hardly  aeems  a 
drawback,  however,  since  our  winters  have 
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not  kept  the  University  of  Wisconsin  from 
drawing  many  of  the  top  scholars  in  the 
country  to  Its  faculty. 

Both  the  Midwest  and  the  Wisconsin  site 
can  be  strongly  backed  without  pushing  the 
decision  Into  the  political  arena.  If  it  does 
become  a  matter  of  politics,  however.  Wis- 
consin's Washington  delegation  can  be 
counted  on  to  do  an  effective  Job,  since  its 
members  have  already  pledged  to  work  to- 
gether on  this  project. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  President  John- 
son will  agree  to  put  beginning  construction 
money  in  his  budget  at  a  time  when  the 
Vietnam  war  is  already  Jeopardizing  domes- 
tic programs.  But  this  atom  smasher  would 
b«  an  important  national  tool  for  probing 
deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  the  atomic  age, 
and  should  eventually  be  funded. 


which  practices  deceit,  but  on  the  newspaper 
writers  who  are  trying  to  penetrate  the  paper 
curtain. 


Water  Retourcet  Challenges  in  Maryland 


The  Drire  I«  On  for  Censorship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    nXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD?!"'  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  reported  that  isome  in  Government 
favor  wartime  censorship  of  news  from 
Vietnam. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  March 
21.  1966,  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
discusses  this  question : 

The  Dktvk  Is  On  roa  Ceitsorship 

A  Democratic  spokesman.  Representative 
Richard  Ichoro,  of  Missouri,  has  initiated 
preliminary  moves  in  behalf  of  the  Johnson 
administration  for  wartime  censorship  of 
news  from  Vietnam.  He  said  that  the  coun- 
try simply  cannot  afford  distorted,  biased. 
Inaccurate.  Incomplete,  or  irresponsible  war 
news  coverage. 

Je  suggested  that  the  Government  might 
tighten  policy  on  accrediting  correspondents, 
limit  access  to  battle  acnes,  and  "scrutinize" 
reports  Bled  for  transmission  to  American 
newspapers. 

Rcpnaentattve  IcHomo  complained  about 
the  adequacy  and  objectivity  of  the  report- 
ing of  the  war,  which,  he  said,  denied  the 
American  people  a  complete  and  fair  account 
of  bow  the  war  is  gotog.  He  added  that  there 
la  too  much  destructive  criticism  of  our 
efforts,  both  military  and  civilian,  in  Viet- 
nam. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  from 
correspondents  reporting  the  war  about 
clumsy,  but  at  times  smothering,  efforts  by 
military  Information  officers  to  hamper  them 
In  their  work.  The  usiial  motive  of  censor- 
ship is  not  to  rectify  Inaccuracies  but  to  cover 
up  blunders. 

Again,  the  American  people  might  have 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  war  If  the 
political  leaders  In  Washington  had  a  co- 
herent Idea  c'  what  they  are  out  to  ac- 
oompllah  and  how  they  Intend  to  defeat  Com- 
mxinist  aggression.  The  sniping  at  the  war 
and  its  goals  oomes  mostly  from  members 
of  President  Johnson's  own  party,  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  Senators  Fttlbught,  Morsk,  and 
others  have  demonstrated. 

An  administration  which  operates  on  the 
pr«cepts  that  ne'^  Is  part  of  the  arsenal 
of  weaptonry  available  to  the  President,  that 
a  policy  of  managing  the  news  is  Justified, 
and  that  a  governm.ent  can  He  to  save  it- 
self is  hardly  one  to  set  itself  up  as  a  Judge 
of  purity  and  truth  in  dispatches  by  pro- 
fessional observers  from  Vietnam.  The  threat 
of  censorship  is  an  attempted  diversion  to 
plac*  the  blame,  not  on  an  administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
for  a  truly  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
water  resources  problems  of  the  North- 
east, including  the  Potomac  basin  and 
all  of  Maryland,  should  be  clear  to  us 
all.  This  year  the  flow  of  the  Potomac 
at  Washington  reached  an  alltime  Jan- 
uary low.  Communities  in  central  Mary- 
land have  found  their  municipal  water 
supplies  dangerously  depleted.  Agricul- 
tural losses  for  the  State  from  1962 
through  1965  have  been  estimated  at 
over  $7,000,000.  With  no  end  to  the  se- 
vere 5-year  drought  in  sight,  the  warn- 
ing signs  are  numerous. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  accelerate  our 
efforts  to  develop  additional  sources  of 
water,  to  improve  water  distribution  sys- 
tems, and  to  make  usable  all  the  water 
we  have  through  an  energetic  assault 
upon  pollution.  Although  many  Pederal, 
State  and  local  agencies  are  working  to- 
ward these  goals,  intensified  efforts 
should  be  financed  and  encouraged  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  today  an  editorial, 
"Fifth  Year  of  Drought,"  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  March  26, 
1966,  and  Mr.  John  Dorsey's  extremely 
interesting  tind  Informative  article  on 
the  drought  and  its  impact  on  Maryland, 
"Northeast  United  States  Has  Its  Great- 
est Drought  in  History,"  from  the  Balti- 
more Sunday  Sun  of  March  27. 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star.  Mar.  26, 
1966 1 
Pdth  Year  of  Drot7Cht 

Somie  of  u«  may  have  asrumed  that  this 
winter's  heavy  snows  have  headed  off  the 
prospect  of  another  year  of  drought  in  the 
Northeast.  Alas,  not  so.  The  National 
Water  Resources  Council  reports  that  not 
only  Is  the  drought  likely  to  continue;  it  Is 
likely  to  extend  eastu'ard  and  southward  to 
Include  Delaware,  Maryland,  haU  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  northeastern  West  Virginia. 

Another  dry  year  could  result  in  a  seriovis 
situation,  the  council  yraxna,  and  affected 
areas  are  advised  to  begin  ootisenrlng  water 
and  improving  supply  systems  at  once,  tak- 
ing maximum  advantage  of  existing  Federal 
loan  and  grant  programs. 

The  Potomac  basin,  now  for  the  first  time 
officially  Included  In  the  drought  area,  saw 
its  river  reach  an  alltime  low  at  Washington- 
in  January.  Melting  snow  swelled  the  river 
t«m(>orarlly.  but  by  the  end  of  February  the 
water  had  receded  below  average  levels. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  a  nuijor  effort  Is 
underway  to  make  the  Potomac  basin  a 
model  for  the  Natioai.  the  report  drives  home, 
or  should  drive  home,  the  fact  that  our  atti- 
tude toward  natural  resources,  particularly 
water,  has  been  cavalio',  to  say  the  least. 
If  continued  drought  convinces  us  that  the 
time  for  a  national  conservation  effort  la  at 
band.  It  will  have  served  a  useful  purpose. 


To  most  of  us,  the  quiet  dying  of  landscape 
and  wildlife,  the  imperceptible  loss  of  soil 
and  the  slow  fouling  of  lakes  and  streams 
have  an  unreal  quality.  These  things  take 
place  so  gradually,  we  feel  no  sense  of  shock. 
But  when  we  cannot  shave  or  take  a  bath, 
cannot  water  the  flower  bed  and  even  have 
difficulty  getting  a  glass  of  water  In  a  res- 
taurant, the  Importance  of  natural  resources 
b^lns  to  strike  home. 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency  where 
water  Is  concerned,  the  coixncil  warns.  And 
this  is  a  warning  that  applies  to  our  total 
environment.  We  must  read  the  handwrit- 
ing on  the  wall  and  act  before  It  Is  too  late. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun, 

Mar.  27.   19661 

Northeast  United  States  Has  Its  Greatest 

Drought  in  History 

(By  John  Dorsey) 

The  present  drought  in  the  Northeastern 
United  States  is  of  longer  duration  and  of 
greater  intensity  than  any  drought  ever  be- 
fore recc«'ded.  There  Is  little  comfort  In  the 
fact  that  the  law  of  averages  decrees  only 
one  such  drought  every  200  years. 

Maryland  has  not  suffered  as  much  as  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela- 
ware, but  the  State  nevertheless  has  experi- 
enced a  drought  more  extended  and  almost 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  early  thirties.  The 
State  has  now  had  over  three  and  a  half  years 
of  extreme  drought.  Other  areas  of  the 
Northeast  have  4  to  5  years  of  extreme 
drought. 

Precipitation  In  the  first  3  months  of  1966 
has  alleviated  the  situation  temporarily,  but 
much  more  rain  must  fall  before  conditions 
approach   normal. 

For  Instance,  R.  J.  Kratzschmar,  city  water 
engineer,  estimates  that  In  an  area  where 
normally  about  3  inches  of  rain  can  be  ex- 
pected to  fall  a  month,  we  must  have  at  least 
6  inches  a  month  for  the  next  6  months  for 
the  reservoirs  which  feed  Baltimore  to  ap- 
proach normal  levels. 

TOLL  OF  drought 

No  one  can  teU  how  long  the  drought  will 
last,  but  everywhere  there  are  Indications 
of  the  toU  it  has  taken: 

Cumberland  began  restricting  water  use 
last  September. 

In  EDunlttsburg.  two  schools  were  forced 
to  close  early  for  Christmas  vacation  because 
they  were  draining  too  much  ol  the  town's 
depleted  water  supply. 

In  Brunswick,  at  the  other  end  of  Fred- 
erick County  from  Emmlttsburg,  one  school 
was  closed  temporarily  in  January  and  a 
teachers'  conference  was  called  off  because  of 
the  water  shortage.  Despite  emergency 
measures,  the  situation  In  that  town  Is  still 
critical. 

Reports  for  the  years  1962  to  1965  show 
that  the  State's  crop  losses  due  to  the 
drought  amounted  to  nearly  $7  million  a 
year. 

The  Palmer  Drought  Index,  a  new  method 
of  measuring  drought  severity,  uses  a  scale 
on  which  areas  of  near  normal  rainfall  show 
a  reading  about  zero.  A  reading  of  minus 
1.50  Indicates  a  mild  drought,  of  minus  2.50 
Indicates  a  moderate  drought,  and  any  read- 
ing of  minus  4.0  Indicates  an  "extreme" 
drought. 

W.  J.  Moyer,  the  Weather  Bureau's  State 
Cllmatologlst,  rep>orts  that  of  Maryland's 
eight  recording  areas,  all  show  readings  b«Jow 
minus  4.0,  and  four  show  readings  below 
minus  5.0.  The  north  central  region,  which 
Includes  Baltimore,  shows  a  reading  of 
minus  5.6.    TTioee  are  January  readings. 

RAINFALL    DEFICIENCT 

Recently  calculated  total  rainfall  figures 
for  the  Baltimore  area  show  that  over  the 
8-year  period  from  1958  to  1965  a  total  de- 
ficiency of  more  than  66  Inches  of  rain  has 
been  recorded. 


The  Washington  Metropolitan  area,  which 
takes  lu  water  directly  from  the  Potomac, 
has  watched  that  river's  flow  decrease  to 
dangerous  levels.  The  District  of  ColumbU 
proper  is  served  by  the  Washington  Aqueduct 
Division  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
suburban  area,  including  parts  of  Montgom- 
ery and  Prince  Georges  County,  is  served  by 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission. 

On  an  average  summer  day  the  Washing- 
ton area  uses  about  250  million  gallons  of 
water,  only  about  3  percent  of  the  river's 
normal  flow  of  7,500  million  gallons  a  day. 
But  one  day  last  September,  the  river's  flow 
was  less  than  one-tenth  its  average,  and  the 
Washington  area  required  46  percent  of  the 
flow.  In  February  of  this  year  the  Potomac's 
flow  was  below  700  million  gallons  a  day,  the 
lowest  ever  recorded. 

Were  it  not  for  the  foresight  of  Baltimore's 
planners  in  installing  a  pipeline  from  the 
Susquehanna  River  to  give  the  city  a  huge 
potential  supply  of  water  In  addition  to  that 
available  from  Its  three  reservoirs,  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  water  would  have  been 
required  in  the  city  this  winter. 

In  general,  the  Northeastern  drought  has 
been  caused,  according  to  Jerome  Namlas, 
chief  of  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau's  long- 
range  weather  forecast  division,  by  a  shift  In 
planetary  wind  systems  which  have  diverted 
storms  from  the  south  that  might  have  pro- 
duced precipitation  In  the  northeast  out  over 
the  Atlantic. 

The  same  plentary  wind  patterns  have  also 
driven  storms  from  the  west  farther  north 
than  normal.  Thus  both  southern  and  west- 
ern storms  have  been  driven  away  from  the 
drought  area. 

The  early,  cold  months  of  each  of  the  past 
3  years  have  brought  heavy  precipitation 
but  each  year  this  period  has  been  followed 
by  a  long  dry  spell  In  the  warmer  months. 
So  every  year  the  drought  has  become  more 
severe. 

water  resources 
Maryland's  water  resources  are  watched 
over  by  local  agencies  such  as  the  Baltimore 
Water  Department  and  in  a  more  general  way 
by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey's  Water  Re- 
sources Division,  with  offices  at  Towson,  the 
Maryland  Geological  Survey,  with  offices  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  State 
health  department  and  the  Maryland  De- 
partment of  Water  Resources. 

The  U.S.O.S.  Water  Resources  Division  and 
the  Maryland  Geological  survey  work  closely 
together.  The  former  is  headed  by  John 
Wark,  the  latter  by  Kenneth  N.  Weaver. 
These  bodies  take  readings  of  ground  and 
surface  water  levels  at  200  points  In  the 
State.  Records  that  have  been  kept  since 
1947  show  that  during  the  past  year  water 
levels  in  Washington  and  many  Maryland 
communities,  notably  Froetburg,  Hancock, 
Thurmont,  have  been  lower  that  at  any  other 
time  on  record. 

The  State  health  department's  water  sup- 
ply division,  directed  by  Thomas  D.  McKewen 
helps  solve  community  water  problems,  in- 
cluding the  problem  of  how  a  drought- 
plagued  commimity  can  get  clean  water  from 
previously  untapped  sources  in  emergency 
situations. 

The  department  of  water  resources,  headed 
by  Paul  W.  McKee.  seeks  ways  to  solve  the 
State's  long-range  water  problems. 

Officials  of  all  those  bodies  emphasize  that 
despite  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
drought,  Maryland  has,  potentially,  enough 
usable  water  not  only  for  its  Immediate  needs 
but  for  all  Its  needs  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture— even  taking  into  account  the  estimate 
that  the  populaUon  of  Maryland  in  less  than 
50  years  may  triple  to  over  9  mllUon. 

Maryland's  problem,  the  water  experts 
point  out.  Is  how  to  make  that  water  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  each  area,  through 
better  methods  of  collection,  purification  if 
necessary,  and  distribution. 
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OWN  PROBLEMS 

Each  area  of  the  State  dravsrs  on  different 
water  supplies  and  has  different  problems 
with  respect  to  water  supply.  Some  areas 
draw  water  from  wells  in  the  ground. 
Usually,  wells  for  one-family  use  are  shallow, 
and  contain  water  from  rain  that  has  re- 
cently fallen.  Most  wells  that  serve  com- 
munities are  much  deeper — perhaps  200  \.-r 
more  feet  deep.  These  wells  contain  water 
from  aquafers,  layers  of  sand  or  fissured  rock 
that  contain  large  quantities  of  water  de- 
posited over  long  periods.  In  dry  periods 
shallow  wells  go  dry  sooner,  but  recover 
faster,  than  aquafers. 

The  other  source  of  water,  of  course,  is 
surface  water,  from  rivers,  streams  and 
springs.  These  are  frequently  dammed,  to 
produce  reservoirs  for  large  communities. 
Baltimore  has  three  reservoirs  created  by 
Loch  Raven  and  Prettyboy  Dams  on  the  Gun- 
powder River  and  Liberty  Dam  on  the 
Patuxent  River.  Some  large  communities, 
however,  such  as  Washington,  take  their 
water  from  the  flow  of  the  surface  source 
without  damming. 

The  Eastern  Shore,  where  crops  have  been 
hard  hit,  has  had  few  water  supply  problems. 
Since  the  area  Is  so  flat,  the  terrain  is  not 
conducive  to  effective  use  of  reservoirs  and 
most  water  comes  from  wells.  Some  shallow 
wells  on  the  Shore  have  dried  up,  but  with 
one  exception  communities  have  bad  no 
problems. 

The  exception  is  Cambridge,  where  It  is 
suspected  that  salt  water  has  seeped  Into 
the  aquafer  that  feeds  two  of  the  city's  eight 
wells.  Health  officials  have  stlU  to  determine 
whether  there  Is  seepage  and  If  so  how  serious 
it  is.  But  a  relatively  small  amount  of  salt 
water  can  contaminate  all  the  water  In  a 
well,  or  in  an  aquafer,  for  many  years. 

Such  seepage  can  be  related  to  a  drought, 
for  it  is  when  too  much  fresh  water  Is  drawn 
out  of  an  aquafer  and  there  Is  not  enough 
coming  In  to  replace  It  that  salt  from  nearby 
salt  water  areas  such  as  the  bay  seeps  in 
to  flU  the  gap. 

IN  NORTH  CENTRAL  AREA 

The  north  central  section  of  the  State — 
Baltimore  City  and  Baltimore,  Cecil,  Harford, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Montgomery  Coun- 
ties— has  experienced  a  steadily  decreasing 
water  supply  since  1960.  Last  year  the  rain- 
fall was  more  than  13  Inches  below  the 
normal  total  of  43.88  Inches. 

Excluding  urban  Montgomery  County, 
which  should  be  discussed  In  relation  to 
Washington,  and  the  area  served  by  the  Balti- 
more Water  Department,  the  north  central 
area  has  perhaps  been  hardest  hit  by  the 
drought. 

Shallow  wells  have  gone  dry  In  both  Har- 
ford and  Baltimore  Counties  and  the  plight 
of  Emmlttsburg  and  Brunswick  has  already 
been  mentioned. 

Both  of  those  communities  depend  on  sur- 
face water.  Emmlttsburg  was  able  to  sup- 
plement its  normal  supply  with  water  from 
nearby  Tom's  Creek  during  the  emergency 
and  Bnjnswlck  took  water  from  the  Potomac. 
Both  towns  are  now  studying  ways  to  In- 
crease   their   permanent   sources   of   supply. 

T^e  area  served  by  the  Baltimore  Water 
Department,  which  Includes  the  city  and 
parts  of  Baltimore  Oounty,  has  been  more 
fortunate  than  any  other  area  of  the  State. 

When  the  Susquehanna  pipeline,  planned 
for  10  years,  was  opened  on  January  28,  Bal- 
timore's three  dams  were  less  than  half  full. 
Pumps  from  the  Susquehanna  tmmedlately 
began  pumping  110  mlUion  gallons  of  water 
a  day  into  the  Baltimore  system,  about  half 
of  Baltimore's  daUy  re«tulrement.  Now  the 
reservoirs  are  fllUng  up  again,  due  both  to 
the  Increased  rainfall  of  the  past  2  months 
and  to  the  decreased  demand  on  their  re- 
sources made  possible  by  the  pipeline. 

The  three  presently  operating  Suseque- 
hanna   pumps   have    a  capacity   to   divert 


150  mUlion  gallons  of  water  a  day  from  the 
river  to  Baltimore,  and  whenever  they  are 
needed  two  additlonaj  pxunps  will  be  added 
to  bring  the  total  diversion  capacity  to  260 
minion  gallons.  That  U  more  water  than 
the  city  now  uses  daUy.  It  la  anticipated 
that  Baltimore  wUl  have  no  water  problems 
until  sometime  alter  the  year  2000. 

Though  they  probably  haven't  noticed  It. 
Baltlmoreans  are  getting  used  water  for  the 
first  time.  Water  from  the  Patuxent  and 
Gunpowder  Rivers  Is  never  used  before  It 
oomes  to  Baltimore.  But  communities  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  use  Suseque- 
hanna  water  and  then  turn  it  back  to  the 
river  as  treated  waste.  By  the  time  it  reaches 
Baltimore  faucets  It  may  have  been  used 
several  times.  Every  drop  Is  cleaned  at  the 
MontebeUo  filtration  plant  before  being 
pumped  into  the  water  system. 

Such  reuse  of  water,  though  new  to  Bal- 
timore, is  not  uncommon.  Several  com- 
munities up  the  Potomac  draw  water  from 
that  river  and  redeposit  it  before  Washington 
draws  Its  supply.  In  some  places  on  the 
Ohio  River  water  Is  used  lour  or  five  times. 

According  to  Mr.  McKee.  the  vises  of  the 
Susquehanna,  particularly  the  taj^ng  of  its 
fresh  water,  should  be  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern for  Marylanders,  since  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  could  be  seriously  affected. 

"Baltimore's  diversion  of  water  Is  not  really 
significant."  he  says,  "for  even  if  the  city 
should  take  a  full  250  million  gallons  a  day 
from  the  river  this  would  be  only  about  I 
percent  of  the  average  flow  of  23.500  million 
gaUons  a  day.  But  other  communities  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  also  thinking 
of  diverting  water  which  also  would  not  b« 
put  back  Into  the  river. 

DIVERSION  PLAN 

"The  Chester,  Pa.,  diversion  plan,  for  in- 
stance, woiUd  take  water  from  the  Susque- 
hanna and  when  used  return  It  to  the  Dela- 
ware River.  The  significance  ol  this  is  that 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  gets  51  percent  of  all  Its 
fresh  watw  from  the  Susquehanna  If 
water  diversion  should  significantly  reduce 
the  amount  of  fiow  of  the  Susquehanna  the 
balance  between  fresh  and  salt  water  In  the 
bay  wouid  be  altered,  and  that  in  turn  could 
disturb  marine  life  In  the  bay. 

"For  one  thing.  It  could  mean  the  end  of 
the  oyster  Industry.  The  'oyster  drUl  ■  the 
deadly  parasite  that  has  destroyed  Virginia's 
oyster  Industry,  can  only  live  In  water  of  a 
certain  salt  level.  In  recent  years,  because 
of  the  drought,  the  salt  level  line  has  been 
creeping  up  the  bay  and  the  oyster  driU  has 
been  coming  with  It.  It  Is  now  up  as  far  as 
Crisfleld.  A  significant  diversion  of  fresh 
water  from  the  Susquehanna  could  raUe  the 
salt  level  in  the  upper  bay  to  the  point  where 
the  oyster  drill  might  kill  the  whole  oyster 
population  of  Maryland. 

"That  is  why  Maryland's  Legislature  ha« 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  Governors  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  not  to  approve 
any  Susquehanna  diversion  plans  In  their 
SUtes  until  the  compact  worked  out  by  the 
Interstate  Advisory  Cwnmlsslon  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna can  be  acted  on  by  the  three 
States." 


That  advisory  commission.  Including  mem- 
bers from  all  three  States,  has  drawn  up  a 
long-range  compact  for  the  best  use  of  the 
Susquehanna.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  proposed 
compact,  the  terms  of  which  have  not  yet 
been  made  pubUc,  wlU'  be  approved  by  the 
I^latures  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  next  year. 

Turning  to  western  MaryUnd,  the  only 
serious  water  supply  problem  has  been  faced 
by  Cumberland.  lu  two  reservoirs— Lake 
Koon  and  Lake  Gordon,  both  In  Pennsyl- 
vanta^-at  one  time  In  the  faU  contained  only 
80  days'  supply  of  water  Instead  of  the  380 
days'  supply  they  hold  at  capacity. 

The  ban  on  private  use  of  hoses.  In  effect 
from  September  20  to  March  4,  has  aillevl- 
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ated  the  shortage,  and  recent  rains  have 
raised  water  levels  In  the  reservoirs. 

Southern  Maryland's  problems  are  largely 
restricted  to  Anne  Arundel  County,  where 
water  shortages  are  not  tied  solely  to  the 
current  drought.  Anne  Arundel  Is  the  one 
place  In  the  State  where  growing  population 
may  soon  present  serious  water  supply 
problems. 

Part  of  the  county  takes  water  from  the 
Patuzent  River,  but  the  bulk  of  the  county's 
water  comes  from  the  Magothy  formation, 
a  great  aquafer  that  stretches  across  the 
county.  ' 

There  Is  danger  of  salt  water  entering  the 
formation,  "jo  the  water  resources  depart- 
ment has  In'j-oduced  a  bill  to  the  legislature 
which  would  restrict  the  amount  of  water 
that  could  be  taken  from  portions  of  the 
formation  near  the  bay. 

If  the  county's  population  continues  to  In- 
crease at  the  projected  rate,  Anne  Arundel 
County  win  soon  face  serious  water  prob- 
lems for  which,  Mr.  McKee  says,  no  perma- 
nent solution  has  yet  been  found. 

IXOW  OF  THE  POTOMAC 

Recent  precipitation  has  Increased  the  flow 
of  the  Potomac  River,  which  has  benefited 
the  Washington  area.  But  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, officials  of  the  city  and  suburban  water 
systems  acknowledge.  Washington  must  have 
reservoirs  on  the  Potomac. 

In  February  1863,  a  report  of  the  District 
Engineer  proposed  a  development  plan  that 
called  for  13  dam  and  reservoir  projects 
on  the  Potomac.  The  principal  dam  In  that 
plan  would  be  built  near  Seneca  In  Mont- 
gomery County.  This  plan  has  been  violently 
opposed  by  resldenu  of  the  area,  who  wish 
to  keep  the  river  as  It  Is.  and  Congress  has 
ao  far  taken  no  action  on  the  matter. 

Despite  all  protests.  Mr.  McKee  feels  that 
"eventually  the  Seneca  project  or  something 
like  It  will  have  to  go  through." 

The -added  problem  of  pollution  compli- 
cates the  water  resources  plctiire  everywhere. 
Most  rlveA.  Including  the  Potomac,  are  pol- 
luted to  some  degree.  But  up  to  a  point 
their  waters  can  still  be  cleaned  and  used. 
Beyond  that  point,  however,  pwllutlon  be- 
comes so  bad  It  prevents  use  of  the  water 
altogether. 

Until  recently,  nothing  could  be  done  about 
industries  dumping  untreated  industrial 
wastes  and  communities  dumping  raw  sew- 
age Into  rivers  and  streams.  State  and  local 
laws  were  often  Ineffective  since  most  rivers 
pass  through  several  States  with  differing 
laws. 

POLLUTION  CONTROL  ONTr 

But  last  year,  under  President  Johnson's 
urging,  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration was  set  up  as  a  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Briefly.  It  had  power  to  help  areas 
along  river  basins  w<^th  their  pollution  prob- 
lems and  prosecute  those  who  did  not  live 
up  to  pollution  laws. 

This  year  the  President  seeks  to  transfer 
that  body  to  the  Interior  Department  and 
make  It  even  stronger.  Under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals.  States  lying  along  a  river 
bftsln  will  be  encoiiraged  to  draw  up  com- 
pacts outlining  water  pollution  and  resource 
plans.  If  the  compacts  meet  certain  Fed- 
eral criteria,  the  Federal  Government  will 
pay  a  third  of  the  cost  of  abolishing  pollu- 
tion In  the  river. 

Presxmiably,  the  compact  drawn  up  for 
the  Susquehanna,  when  enacted  by  State 
legislatures,  will  allow  the  States  to  get 
Federal  aid.  So,  hopefully,  will  any  com- 
pact drawn  up  for  the  Potomac  by  the 
newly  created  Advlaory  Commission  on  the 
Potomac.  That  body,  which  Includes  repre- 
sentatives from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania.  Vlr- 
gtnu.  West  Virginia,  and  Washington,  baa 
J\i«t  begun  to  work  out  the  respective  Stat«a 
separate  and  mutual  problems. 

When — or  If — In  the  future  fresh  watar 
■uppllM  are  exhausted,   there  are  methods 


of  converting  sea  water  to  fresh  water  for 
human  use.  But  so  far  they  are  three  to 
four  times  as  expensive  as  present  meth- 
ods of  tapping  fresh  water  supplies. 

If  Maryland's  various  areas  can  learn  to 
take  maximum  advantage  of  their  ample 
fresh  water  supplies,  even  a  more  severe 
drought  than  the  present  one  should  pose 
no  impossible  problems. 


Unwise  Budget  Cut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  spending  reductions  for 
fiscal  year  1967  in  the  area  of  agricul- 
tural research  and  extension  activities, 
was  received  with  shock  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  leaders  In  agrlcul- 
ture. 

A  l^tiding  farmer  In  my  congressional 
district,  Mr.  George  Meeker,  of  Garden 
City.  Kans..  presented  his  views  on  the 
proposed  cuts  to  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  on  March  24.  1966,  and  his 
statement  merits  the  attention  of  every- 
one. 

Mr.  Meeker,  a  member  of  the  Kansas 
House  of  Representatives.  Is  not  only  a 
successful  farmer,  but  has  long  been  as- 
sociated   with    organizations    identified 
with  agricultural  progress.    He  is  pres- 
ently   vice   president    of    the   National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Wheat- 
growers.    Obviously,  he  Is  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  this  subject: 
Statemint  bt  Giosce  Mkekeb,  Vice  Presi- 
dent,   National    Association    of    Wheat 
Growers,    Before    the    Acricitlture    Sitb- 
oommitteb  of  the   Hottse  Appropriations 
CoMicrrrEE    on    AORictrLTOTUL    Research, 
March  24,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  nnme  Is  George  Meeker. 
I  am  a  wheat  farmer  and  live  at  Garden  City, 
Kans.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  and  ftresldent 
of  the  Kansas  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 
My  associations  appreciate  this  opoprtimlty 
foe  me  to  appeer  before  this  committee  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  budget  reduc- 
tions in  our  a^xicultural  research  propams. 

what  are  the  REDOCnONS  PROPOSam? 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  total  agri- 
cultural research  funds  allocated  for  1966 
amount  to  $131,343,000  and  reductions  rec- 
ommended for  the  1967  budget  amount  to 
•4.610.000.  This  represents  a  reduction  of 
Just  a  little  over  3  percent  and  would  appear 
to  Ije  very  modest  untU  we  dig  a  little  deeper 
into  the  budget  recommendations.  As  we 
dig  deeper,  we  find  the  proposals  In  the  1967 
budget  recommend  a  reduction  of  more  than 
•30  mUllon  In  Instruction  and  research  funds 
going  to  the  68  land-grant  institutions,  and 
tor  a  shift  of  •lO  million  In  support  of  co- 
operative extension  programs  with  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  institu- 
tional allocation  by  formula  to  Federal  al- 
location. 

The  proposed  reduction  of  tS.S  million  in 
reaearch  .funds  for  our  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  m  our  land-grant  colleges, 
coupled  with  substantial  reductions  In  DSDA 
research  funds,  repreeenu  a  crippling  blow 


to  agricultural  research,  and  means  that 
many  of  our  basic  research  programs  must 
either  be  eliminated  or  severely  curtailed. 
These  recommendations  come  at  a  time  when 
our  surpluses  of  agricultural  commodities  are 
almost  gone  and  we  are  facing  possible  short- 
ages m  some  commodities,  and  stepping  up 
our  food-for-freedom  programs. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
does  not  believe  it  Is  In  the  longtime  interest 
of  either  producers  or  consumers  to  reduce 
our  basic  agricultural  research  funds.  We 
believe  our  Investments  in  agricultural  re- 
search have  paid  handsome  dividends  In  the 
past  and  wUl  continue  to  do  so  In  the  future. 
We  urge  the  Approprlntlons  Committee*  to 
dlsaUow  these  proposed  research  reductions. 

May  we  direct  your  attention  to  the  pro-  . 
posed  budget  reductions  for  wheat.  The  de- 
crease Includes  $410,700  which  would  be 
effected  by  terminating  or  curtailing  wheat 
production,  breeding,  quality,  and  disease 
research  at  13  locations.  TTvls  Includes  clos- 
ing the  wheat  quality  laboratory  at  Pullman, 
Wash.  It  is  proposed  to  terminate  re- 
search on  insects  attacking  wheat  at  five  lo- 
cations amounting  to  $178,500.  Research 
work  on  Industrial  uses  of  wheat  will  be  re- 
duced by  $629,400.  Proposed  reductions  for 
wheat  research  alone  amount  to  over  $1,200.- 
000.  Tills  means  that  wheat  reductions  equal 
about  25  percent  of  total  proposed  research 
reductions.  Most  of  these  reductions  wlU 
seriously  affect  the  utilization  and  produc- 
tion of  wheat. 

Mr.  Ch.ilrman,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
ability  of  American  agriculture  to  produce 
In  abundance  Is  the  envy  of  the  world.  The 
United  States  Is  one  of  a  very  few  countries 
In  the  world  that  has  the  ability  to  produce 
more  food  and  fiber  than  we  use  at  home  and 
still  provide  sizable  quantities  for  export 
and  donation  to  food  short  countries.  Why 
is  this  true?  One  of  the  big  reasons  is  that 
75  to  100  years  ago  the  Ualted  States  estab- 
lished land-grant  colleges  and  provided 
money  for  basic  research  to  Increase  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber.  We  are  able  now  to 
make  two  stalks  of  wheat  grow  where  only 
one  grew  about  20  years  ago.  This  Is  true  of 
most  of  our  commodities.  This  modern 
miracle  can  largely  be  attributed  to  our  basic 
research  programs  over  the  years. 

Research  to  develop  higher  yielding  and 
t>etter  quality  wheata.  research  to  develop 
disease  resistant  varieties,  research  to  de- 
velop varieties  that  are  resistant  to  smut  and 
rust,  and  research  to  control  noxious 
weeds — these  are  the  types  of  programs 
that  have  made  a  major  contribution  toward 
making  our  agricultural  plant  the  envy  of 
the  world.  And  these  fundamental  re- 
search programs  are  now  to  be  drastically 
curtailed  and  in  many  instances  eliminated. 
The  National  Association  of  Wheatgrowers 
believes  such  a  proposal  Is  shortaighted  and 
111  advised  and  urges  your  committe  to  main- 
tain our  basic  agricultural  research  programs 
and  fund  them  properly. 

We  know  that  even  at  this  moment  many 
nations  in  the  world  are  rapidly  losing  the 
ability  to  feed  themselves.  We  know  this 
problem  Is  going  to  get  worse  before  it  im- 
proves. India  is  experiencing  her  worst 
drought  in  this  century.  Authorities  all 
agree  that  developing  nations  must  leam  to 
increase  their  production  of  food  and  fiber 
if  worldwide  hunger  and  starvation  are  to 
avoided.  Many  experta  have  testified  in 
recent  weeks  before  our  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee that  this  must  be  done.  The  first 
•tep — the  most  fundamental  recommenda- 
tion made;  one  they  all  agree  on — is  that 
the  developing  nations  greatly  Increase  their 
basic  research  programs.  How  do  they  pro- 
pose to  do  this?  By  establishing  agricul- 
tural colleges  similar  to  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  staflllng  them  with  properly  trained 
sclentlsta  and  technicians.  We  understand 
that  India  Ib  now  In  the  process  of  building 
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several   agricultural   colleges   to   greatly  en- 
large her  basic  research  programs. 

Secretary  Freeman  said  recently  In  an 
address,  "a  successful  war  against  hunger 
and  want  has  Ita  troops  in  research  and  edu- 
cation. Unless  our  food  supporta  research 
and  education  aimed  at  making  the  agricul- 
tures of  developing  nations  grow  and  support 
the  total  economic  development,  history  will 
rule  it  wasted."  We  agree,  and  this  is  an- 
other reason  why  we  must  not  curtail  and 
eliminate  many  of  our  research  programs. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Association  of 
Wheatgrowers  believes  that  If  there  was  ever 
a  time  In  history  when  we  must  do  everything 
possible  to  increase  production  of  food  and 
fiber  both  at  home  and  abroad — to  avoid 
mass  starvation  and  hunger — that  time  Is 
now.  We  should  be  increasing  our  funds  for 
agricultural  research  rather  than  curtailing 
them. 

We  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  food  is  cheap  in  America.  The  average 
family  in  the  United  States  spends  only  18.5 
percent  of  their  disposable  income  for  food. 
This  alone  represents  a  modern  miracle. 
Never  before  in  history  have  the  people  of 
any  nation  been  able  to  buy  their  food  for 
less  than  20  percent  of  their  Income.  Iq, 
other  areas  of  the  world,  the  people  spend 
from  25  to  70  percent  of  their  Income  for 
food.  It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  in  coun- 
tries where  limited  resources  were  devoted 
to  basic  agricultural  research,  production  is 
low  and  a  higher  percentage  of  net  Income 
Is  required  to  purchase  food  and  fiber. 
Basic  agricultural  research  benefits  all  Amer- 
icans. This  has  been  proved  time  after 
time — our  Investments  in  research  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  sound  Investmente 
in  our  country's  future.  To  curtail  or  elimi- 
nate them  is  a  step  backward — a  step 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Basic  research  is  not  like  a  water  hydrant. 
Turn  it  qn  when  you  need  water — turn 
it  off  and  wait  a  year  or  two — then  turn 
it  on  again  and  expect  to  get  the  water  as 
needed.  Basic  research  programs  must  be 
on  a  continuing  basis.  Many  wheat  varieties 
that  are  resistant  to  smut,  rust,  and  disease, 
after  a  few  years  lose  this  resfstance,  and  our 
research  people  must  be  ready  with  new 
varieties.  Basic  research  is  like  an  insurance 
policy.  You  must  pay  for  It  when  it  seems 
the  need  Is  minimal  In  order  to  have  It  when 
the  need  Is  great.  For  example.  In  the  late 
1950's  and  the  early  1960's,  when  our  agricul- 
tural plant  was  producing  more  food  and 
fiber  than  we  could  use  at  home,  export,  and 
dispose  of  through  special  concerslonal  pro- 
grams— there  were  those  who  suggested  the 
way  to  solve  this  problem  was  to  curtail  and 
reduce  our  research  programs. 

This,  too,  was  shortsighted,  and  this  com- 
mittee did  not  listen  to  such  proposals.  Even' 
now  farm  Income  averages  only  about  60 
percent  of  other  segments  of  our  economy, 
but  without  our  basic  research  programs  to 
Increase  yields  and  produce  better  quality 
producta.  net  farm  Income  would  have  been 
much  lower.  The  only  real  opportunity 
farmers  have  to  lower  their  production  costa 
Is  through  our  research  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  wheat  States  of  Kansas.  North  Da- 
kota, Washington,  and  Montana  will  receive 
research  reductions  of  between  $200,000  and 
$300,000.  This  represente  a  real  blow  to 
our  land  grant  colleges. 

Other  wheat  States  are  adversely  affected  In 
proportion.  These  recommended  reductions 
come  at  a  time  when  all  agree  that  our  basic 
research  programs  will  have  to  be  expanded  if 
we  are  to  meet  our  objectives  of  the  food-for- 
freedom  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  point  out 
that  the  commodity  of  wheat  has  played  a 
major  role  during  the  past  11  years  In  com- 
bating hunger  and  disease  throughout  the 
world.  Wheat  has  been  used  to  fight  for 
peace,  to  fight  for  freedom,  to  combat  the 


spread  of  communism.  In  the  past  11  years 
more  wheat  has  been  shipped  to  foreign 
countries  to  combat  hunger  and  disease  than 
all  other  commodities  combined.  As  the 
threat  of  hunger  and  starvation  intensifies  in 
many  countries  of  the  world  and  becomes 
even  more  real  and  dangerous,  we  expect 
wheat  to  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
this  battle.  Without  the  emphasis  this  com- 
mittee and  our  Nation  has  placed  on  research 
In  the  past,  these  commodities  would  not 
have  been  available  to  strike  a  blow  for 
freedom.  The  need  is  greater  today  than  ever 
before.  It  makes  little  sense  to  increase  our 
research  outlays  in  times  of  surpluses  and 
seriously  curtail  them  Just  as  most  of  our 
agricultural  surpluses  are  disappearing. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 
respectfully  urges  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  maintain  our  basic  agricultural 
research  programs  and  provide  adequate  fi- 
nances for  them.  We  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  our  views  pertaining  to 
reductions  in  agricultural  research. 


Inflation  1$  Made,  Not  Born 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  suggested  re- 
cently that — 

The  press  and  the  Republicans  are  doing 
an  awfully  good  Job  of  talking  ourselves  into 
inflation. 

I  suggest  that  Senator  Man^weld's 
•  shot  missed  the  mark. 

Inflation  does  not  result  from  talk. 
Inflation  is  encouraged  by  a  Federal 
Government  which  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  practice  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  of  March  23.  1966,  very 
well  points  up  the  inaccuracy  of  Mr, 
Mansfield's  comments: 

Inflation  Is  Made,  Not  Born 

Mike  Mansfielo,  the  U.S.  Senate  majority 
leader,  says  that  "the  press  and  the  Repub- 
licans are  doing  an  awfully  good  job"  of 
"talking  ourselves  Into  inflation."  The 
gentleman  from  Montana  is  talking  through 
his  political  hat. 

Inflation,  .as  Mansfield  well  knows,  does 
not  stem  In  the  first  place  from  talk.  It 
results  from  too  much  money  reaching  out 
for  too  few  goods  and  services,  and  having 
some  of  Ite  Intrinsic  value  shaved  off  in  the 
process. 

The  Federal  Government,  with  ite  vast 
power  to  tax  and  to  spend,  holds  strong  reins 
in  ita  hands.  It  does  not  always  use  those 
reins  with  economic  wisdom. 

President  Johnson's  earlier  wage  and  price  " 
policies,   for   example,   were   inflationary   by 
definition,  holding  down  prices  wliile  putting 
more  money  in  labor's  pockete. 

His  initial  tax  reductions  represented  a 
gamble  that  productivity  would  be  spurred 
sufficiently  to  offset  the  Increase  in  spend- 
able income,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case 
for  some  time.  But  increased  military  and 
domestic  welfare  spending  have  served  to 
distort  the  balance  once  more,  so  that  unless 
some  drastic  steps  are  now  taken  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  current  tax  increases)  to  drain 
off  some  of  the  excess  of  spending  power.  In- 
flation is  a  certainty. 


The  fact  that  the  Republicamj  are  threat- 
ening to  make  significant  gains  In  Novem- 
ber's congressional  elections  is  causing  Mr. 
Johnson  to  think  twice  at>out  imposing  still 
another  tax  boost. 

But  the  decision  is  clearly  not  up  to  the 
Republicans,  who  control  neither  the  White 
House  nor  Congress,  nor  to  the  press.  The 
decision  is  Mr.  Johnson's,  and  his  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Senate  cannot  separate  the 
President  from  the  responsiblUty  for  his  ac- 
tions or  his  inaction. 


Triomph  of  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD.  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  any 
measure  Gemini  8  was  "an  historic  sci- 
entific experiment."  the  Detroit  News 
said  in  a  recent  editorial. 

The  paper  believes  the  hazards  and 
complexities  of  space  exploration  have 
never  been  more  evident.  Nor  has  the 
capability  of  man  to  plan  for  the  un- 
expected and  handle  it  if  it  occurs. 

This  analysis  on  the  price  one  pays 
in  the  cause  of  wider  knowledge  was  of 
much  interest  to  me  and  I  therefore  am 
making  the  editorial  available  for  the 
Record. 

Gemini  8  Astronauts  Cheat  Death:   A 
Triumph  fob  Man 

The  hazards  and  complexities  of  space  ex- 
ploration have  never  been  more  evident. 
Nor  has  the  capabUlty  of  man  to  plan  for  the 
unexpected  and  handle  It  if  It  occurs. 

First  reporte.  yet  to  be  fully  explained, 
suggest  Gemini  8  came  within  a  whisker' of 
disaster.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  tech- 
nicians will  ever  know  what  made  one  of 
16  maneuvering  thruster  rockets  go  haywire. 
That  part  of  the  rocket  was  detached  before 
reentry  and  burned  up  as  it  entered  our 
atmosphere. 

Had  Majs.  David  R.  Scott  and  Neil  A.  Arm- 
strong not  called  upon  deep  reservoirs  of 
training  and  Judgment,  they,  too,  would  have 
been  burned  to  vaporous  ash.  Yet  America 
had  better  get  used  to  that  poesibllity.  The 
more  daring  our  experiments  and  the  more 
Intricate  our  equipment,  the  closer  we  come 
to  that  first.  Inevitable  fatality. 

The  scientific  achievementa  of  the  flight 
were  substantial.  The  location  of  the  Agena 
saj#lllte  was  accomplished  by  radar;  the 
difcking  maneuver  was  perfect;  some  flight 
was  made  In  the  connected  position.  By  any 
measure  it  was  an  historic  scientific  experi- 
ment. 

It  Is  probably  because  Gemini  8  flight's 
troubles  were  so  well  reported,  but  this  time 
the  degree  to  which  accidents  had  been  pre- 
pared for  appeared  most  impressive. 

Not  only  the  presence  of  one,  or  even  two, 
backup  systems  for  important  operations, 
but  the  swiftness  with  which^  essential  in- 
formation could  be  sent  from  Houston  to  a 
point  184  miles  above  the  other  side  of  the 
world,  were  a  great  credit  to  the  mission 
directors. 

That  these  emergency  capabilities  were 
used  to  their  utmost  llmlte  is  further  evi- 
dence, also,  of  the  need  for  the  most  delib- 
erate planning,  and  the  most  orderly  ad- 
ministration by  the  thousands  of  human 
beings  whose  humtm  errors  must  be  avoided. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  risking  death 
In  the  cause  of  wider  knowledge.    It  la  just 
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th«t  the  Incredible  character  of  the  space 
frontier,  the  fantastic  co«t  of  its  explora- 
tion and  the  fireaence  of  so  many  millions 
of  spectators  give  It  a  remarkable  impact. 

Had  Scott  and  Armstrong  not  returned, 
dying  In  orbit  or  on  reentry,  their  contri- 
bution would  have  been  no  leas  Important. 
Bat  would  It  have  been  worth  the  price? 
No  man  Is  wise  enough  to  say  with  certainty. 
Scott  and  Armstrong  thought  it  was  and 
they  are  the  best  Judges. 


Commerce  OK'i  Rostia  Exports 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  cALiroawiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  we  do  have  an  Export  Control 
Act,  apparently  It  is  not  too  effective  ac- 
cording to  the  Allen-Scott  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  of 
March  26.  The  report,  which  enumer- 
ates the  various  Items  for  which  export 
licenses  have  been  Issued  by  the  Com- 
merce Department,  follows: 

COMMSRCK    OK'S    RtJSSIA    EXPORTS 

(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

There  is  good  reason  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration Is  pussyfooting  on  excoriating  that 
shocking  Paris-Bonn  deal  to  build  a  $150- 
mllllon  steel  complex  for  Red  China. 

The  administration  is  doing  pretty  much 
the  same  sort  of  thing. 

This  column  has  obtained  lists  of  scores 
of  unannounced  export  licenses  issued  by  the 
Commerce  Department  ^rom  October  1,  1965, 
to  March  3,  1966,  authorizing  the  sole  to 
Russia  and  Poland  of  a  wide  range  of  ma- 
chinery, equipment,  materials,  supplies,  and 
technical  data — with  distinct  strategic  po- 
tentialities. 

Graphically  Illustrative  are  the  following: 

Boron  Isotopes,  a  vital  element  In  the  pro- 
duction of  heat-resistance  metals  for  super- 
sonic planes  and  spacecraft;  airborne  com- 
munications and  navigation  equipment  and 
parts  for  Aeroflot.  the  Soviets  rapidly  ex- 
panding global  airline:  technical  data  for 
the  design  and  operation  of  a  sulphuric  acid 
plant:  numerous  unnamed  chemical  com- 
pounds:  nylon  and  rayon  tire  cord. 

Commerce  Department  officials  maintain 
these  exports  do  not  fall  directly  In  a  stra- 
tegic category.  Also  that  the  sums  Involved 
are  not  high. 

This  la  whitewashing  rationalization. 

Most  of  the  items  on  these  export  lists 
have  definite  military  Import.  Virtually 
everything  the  Communists  buy  abroad  has 
a  military  connotation.  That's  the  primary 
motivation  behind  these  purchases.  They 
iLtfi  to  Strengthen  and  expand  the  Red  econ- 
omy, whose  basic  purpose  Is  waging  war. 

Also,  while  the  overall  value  of  these  sales 
Is  not  huge,  some  of  the  Items  run  Into  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  a  number  into  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Both  strategically  and  flnanclally,  this 
trade  is  not  a  minor  moment. 

Following  are  significant  items  on  these 
l>«ckBt«ge  lists  of  US.  exports  to  the  Com- 
munists: 

Sales  to  Poland:  Industrial  Instruments 
for  use  In  laboratory  analyses  for  production 
of  plastics:  technical  data  for  phosphoric 
acid  evaporators:  signal  generators  and  parts: 
navigational  equlpmnt  for  airport;  rotary 
drill  and  parts;  technical  data  for  the  de- 
sign, erection,  and  operation  of  electrostatic 
precipitator;  rubber  antlozonant. 


Technical  data  for  the  production  of  auto- 
mobile and  truck  bodies:  synthetic  resins; 
tecbnlcal  data  for  the  design  and  erection 
of  butadiene  plants:  wire  mill  rolls;  Indus- 
trial chemicals  for  manufacture  of  synthetic 
resins;  precision  test  receiving  system  and 
parts;  technical  data  for  construction  and 
operation  of  ethylene  oxide  glycol  plant; 
testing  instruments  for  tension  of  compres- 
sion; electrical  testing  Instruments. 

To  Russia:  Synthetic  rubber  for  manufac- 
ture of  rubber  products;  unspecified  chem- 
ical compound;  photographic  equipment: 
Industrial  chemicals  for  manufacture  of 
solvents  for  use  in  textiles  and  leather  in- 
dustries; chemical  woodpulp  for  manvtlac- 
ture  of  tire  cord;  temperature  control  In- 
struments and  parts  for  use  In  sugar  plant; 
pulverizing  machinery  parts;  technical  data 
for  production  of  soduim  cyanide:  technical 
data  for  the  erection,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  coil  buildup  line  for  hot  rolled 
steel  strip. 

Beet  harvester;  field  cultivators;  double 
action  dl.sk  harrows,  row  crop  tmctors:  in- 
dustrial instruments  for  scientific  research, 
hydraulic  fluid  p>ower  pumps;  technical  data 
on  method  of  applying  glass  lubricant  to 
steel  bars  prior  to  hot  extrusion;  filtering 
machines  for  liquids,  air.  and  gases;  techni- 
cal data  for  erection  and  operation  of  amo- 
nlum  sulfate  crystaillzer;  transmitters  and 
receivers  for  facsimile  transmission;  plain 
cylindrical  grinding  machine  for  metal  work- 
ing plant;  technical  data  for  synthetic  resin 
plant:  transformers;  technical  data  for  waste 
gas  disposal  units;  tungsten  carbide  rock 
bits  for  geological  drilling. 

Senator  Ernest  Grcening.  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Ex- 
penditures Subcommittee,  is  still  waiting  for 
a  reply  to  his  demand  on  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  for  an  immediate  worldwide 
freeze  on  the  disposal  of  surplus  military 
property  urgently  needed  in  the  Vietnam 
fighting. 

Since  calling  on  McNamara  for  such  action 
several  weeks  ago,  GRXTEinNa  has  received  an 
advertisement  in  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
announcing  a  public  auction  of  •military 
aircraft  components,  parts,  and  accessories." 

Among  the  listed  Items  are  engines,  com- 
munications equipment,  prop  shafts,  a  wide 
variety  of  aircraft  instruments,  trucks  and 
trailers. 


ByeloroEsian  ladependence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  brave  citizens  of  Byel- 
orussian origin  living  in  this  country  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of 
independence  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  on  March  25,  1918. 

In  past  centuries  Byeloriissia  was  an 
Independent  nation.  It  was  conquered 
by  Russians  in  1795.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Byelorussians  to  regain 
Independence,  culminating  with  the  1918 
ITTOclamation. 

TTie  new  nation  was  overrim  by  the 
Russian  Communists  in  August  of  1920. 
before  it  had  been  able  to  rebuild  Its 
strength  against  a  strong  foe.  Following 
World  War  II  another  attempt  to  regain 
freedom  waa  made  but  again  Russia  over- 
powered this  determined  people.    Byel- 


orussia today,  Including  only  part  of  its 
original  territory.  Is  completely  sub- 
ordinate to  Moscow  and  has  suffered  na- 
tional persecution  and  severe  exploita- 
tion and  oppression. 

The  captivity  of  this  valiant  nation  Is 
a  reminder  to  us  that  freedom  is  in  con- 
stant danger.  As  long  as  the  forces  of 
communism  press  for  world  domination 
we  must  continue  to  be  vigilant.  We  join 
the  Byelorussians  In  celebrating  their 
Independence  day  and  renew  our  efforts 
to  hasten  the  day  when  freedom  will  re- 
turn to  the  nation  of  Byelorussia. 


Statement  of  Gladstone  Mxolisi  Ntlabati 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    XUCRIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following: 

Statemeict  or  Gladstone  Mxousi  Ntlabatt, 
McMBZK  or  THE  African  National  Con- 
cress,  TO  THE  St'BCOMMITTEE  ON   AFRICA  OF 

THE   Hoi-SE   Foreign    .'Vftairs   Committee. 
March  30.  1966 

Mr.  Clialrman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing  before  you  today.  My  name  Is 
Gladstone  Mxolisi  Ntlabati,  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  South 
Africa  and  a  member  of  the  banned  African 
National  Congress  of  South  Africa.  I  am  a 
South  African  citizen,  at  present  a  candidate 
for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  at  Harvard  Unlversitv 
Divinity  School. 

South  Africa  is  the  only  country  In  the 
world  where  denial  of  human  rights  and  dis- 
crimination in  every  walk  of  life — based  on 
color — is  enshrined  In  the  constitution  of 
the  land.  In  South  Africa  oppression  Is 
legal.  The  South  African  policy  of  apartheid 
has  been 'attacked  by  nearly  every  nation  in 
the  world  and  In  almost  every  session  of  the 
tJnited  Nations  since  1946.  In  all  this  time, 
there  has  been  no  response  from  the  South 
African  Government  except  defiance  and  an 
Increase  In  repressive,  authoritarian  meas- 
ures reminiscent  of  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany. 

The  South  African  Government  claims 
that  its  policy  of  apartheid  or  separate  de- 
velopment Is  not  a  political  system  of  sim- 
ple exploitation  by  whites  of  the  nonwhite 
people  of  South  Africa.  The  policy  of  sepa- 
rate development  is  supposed  to  further  the 
well-being  of  every  racial  group  In  South 
Africa,  and  to  prepare  the  nonwhltes  for 
Independence  In  the  Bantustans. 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  policy  of 
apartheid  is  a  systematic  legal  structure 
based  on  the  300-year-old  racial  prejudices 
of  white  South  Africans  designed  to  perpetu- 
ate and  exacerbate  those  prejudices  and  to 
make  them  the  Ju'^tlfication  of  pitiless  eco- 
nomic and  political  tyranny.  As  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Verwoerd  In  Parliament 
on  January  25,  1963,  the  aim  of  this  tyranny 
is  "to  keep  South  Africa  white.  Keeping  it 
white  can  mean  only  one  thing;  namely, 
white  domination,  not  leadership,  not  guid- 
ance, but  control,  supremacy." 

Thoee  who  are  born  nonwhite  in  South 
Africa  are.  in  the  interests  of  this  racialist 
IdeiU.  subjected  to  humiliation  and  exploita- 
tion from  birth  to  death,  and  even  beyond, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  make  any  movement 
of  reelstance  or  protest  their  fate. 
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Nonwhltes  In  South  Africa  live  in  extreme 
poverty.  Three  hundred  to  four  htmdred 
African  babies  in  every  thousand  die  before 
they  are  1  month  old;  the  main  cause  of 
death  is  starvation.  The  majority  of  those 
who  survive  continue  to  suffer  from  kwa- 
shlokor,  gastroenteritis,  tuberculosis,  tra- 
choma, pellagra,  and  scurvy  bring  death  and 
destruction  of  health.  According  to  the 
medical  officer  of  health  for  Pretoria,  tuber- 
culosis kills  40  people  a  day  (almost  all  Afri- 
cans), and  In  19G1  there  were  58,491  new 
cases  reported.  These  diseases  not  only 
destroy  the  vital  organs  of  the  body,  but 
they  result  in  retarded  mental  conditions 
and  lack  of  initiative,  and  reduce  powers  of 
concentration.  The  secondary  results  of 
such  conditions  affect  the  whole  community 
and  the  standard  of  work  performed  by  Afri- 
can laborers. 

The  complaint  of  Africans,  however,  is  not 
only  that  they  are  poor  and  whites  are  rich, 
but  that  the  laws  which  are  made  by  the 
whites  are  designed  to  preserve  this  situa- 
tion. There  are  two  ways  to  break  out  of 
poverty.  The  first  is  by  formal  education, 
and  the  second  Is  by  the  worker  acquiring  a 
greater  skill  at  his  work  and  thus  higher 
wages.  As  far  as  Africans  are  concerned, 
both  these  avenues  of  advancement  are  de- 
liberately curtailed  by  legislation. 

The  qtiality  of  education  is  also  different. 
According  to  the  Bantu  Education  Journal, 
only  5,660  African  children  in  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  passed  their  junior  high  exam- 
inations In  1962,  and  in  that  year  only  362 
passed  high  school.  This  Is  presumably  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  of  Bantu  education 
about  which  the  present  Prime  Minister,  Dr. 
Verwoerd  said,  during  the  debate  on  the 
Bantu  education  bill  In  1953 : 

"When  I  have  control  of  native  education 
I  will  reform  It  so  that  natives  will  be  taught 
from  childhood  to  realize  that  equality  with 
Europeans  Is  not  for  them.  •  •  •  People  who 
believe  In  It  are  not  desirable  teachers  for 
natives.  When  my  Department  controls 
native  education,  it  will  know  for  what  class 
of  higher  education  a  native  Is  fitted,  and 
whether  he  will  have  a  chance  in  life  to  use 
his  knowledge." 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  for  Africans 
to  try  to  Improve  their  social  and  economic 
situation  If  their  attempts  were  not  strangled 
by  job  reservation,  by  laws  prohibiting 
Africans  from  owning  property  in  white 
areas,  by  the  migrant  labor  system,  by  laws 
making  strikes  Illegal  and  forbidding  free 
trade  unions,  by  the  Bantu  education  system 
which  Is  designed  to  keep  Africans  In 
Ignorance  and  subjection,  by  the  passed  laws 
which  are  meant  to  regulate  the  labor  sup- 
ply, and  by  the  all-pervasive  attitude  of 
white  South  Africans  who  resent  and  fear 
nonwhltes  who  are  not  servants  and  under- 
lings. 

Economic  and  political  freedom  are  inti- 
mately connected.  Nonwhltes  are  not  al- 
lowed any  political  voice  in  South  Africa.  In 
certain  areas,  like  the  Transkel,  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  free  except  In  what  concerns  our 
security,  our  livelihood,  our  International  re- 
latione and  movements,  our  dignity,  and  our 
representation  In  our  own  Parliament.  What 
an  African  experiences  In  the  Transkel  Is  not 
very  different  from  what  he  experiences  In 
the  rest  of  his  own  country.  The  self-gov- 
erning Transkel  has  been  governed  under 
emergency  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  of  South  Africa  since  1960. 
In  the  so-caUed  white  areas  where  the  great- 
est number  of  nonwhltes  live  and  work 
political  freedom  Is  nonexistent. 

The  African  National  Congress  and  the 
Pan  African  Congress  were  banned  in  1960. 
Leaders  and  members  of  these  organizations. 
Including  the  Liberal  Party  led  by  Alan 
Paton.  have  been  banned,  arrested  without 
trial,  forbidden  to  punish  or  attend  gather- 
ings. Trade  Union  leaders  have  been  simi- 
larly harassed  by  the  Suppreaelon  of  Com- 


munism Act,  the  Riotous  Laws  Amendment 
Act,  the  Sabotage  Act,  and  the  personal 
Intervention  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  to 
suppress  whatever  ojjposltlon  these  acts  have 
not  intimidated  or  suppressed. 

Censorship,  police  brutality,  the  economic 
Impotence  of  nonwhltes  and  the  sqplal  dis- 
organization which  is  caused  by  the  pass 
laws,  the  destruction  of  family  life,  and  the 
migrant  labor  system  also  play  their  role  In 
keeping  South  Africa  white.  I  have  myself 
experienced  something  of  the  weight  with 
which  South  Africa  crushes  the  spirit  of 
those  who  resist.  I  was  imprisoned  without 
trail  and  kept  In  solitary  confinement.  I 
was  Interrogated.  I  was  assaulted.  I  was 
more  fortunate  than  some  because  I  am  a 
clergyman  and  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment claims  to  be  defending  Christianity 
and  Western  civilization.  .  Other  have  been 
found  dead  in  mysterious  circumstances,  or 
have  committed  suicide,  have  had  to  receive 
psychiatric  treatment,  have  accused  their 
white  guardians  of  torturing  them  (as  if 
solitary  confinement  were  not  torture 
enough) . 

I  was  also  more  fortunate  than  those  who 
are  never  allowed  out  of  prison.  For  under 
the  No  Trial  Act  the  Minister  of  Justice  can 
simply  Ignore  acquittal  and  imprison  the 
accused  from  the  courtroom  to  the  grave. 
For  example,  Robetr  Sobukwe,  the  president 
of  the  banned  Pan  Africa  Congress,  who 
should  have  been  freed  3  years  ago — whose 
sentence  for  organizing  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions ran  its  course  and  expired  In  1963,  is 
still  today  being  held  prisoner  on  Robben 
Island.  There,  according  to  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  he  will  continue  to  be  held,  until 
"this  side  of  eternity." 

But  It  is  not  only  political  prisoners  who 
have  to  fear  the  police.  Africans  can  be  ar- 
rested at  any  time,  even  in  their  own  homes, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  night  under  the 
pass  laws.  They  can  be  sent  to  work  for 
white  employers,  especially  farmers.  It  \s 
well  known  that  at  this  work  they  are 
usually  starved,  beaten  (some  to  death), 
tortured  for  the  amusement  of  their  super- 
visors, or  merely  overworked  without  p.<iy. 

The  lack  of  human  dignity  experienced  by 
Africans  Is  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  of 
white  supremacy.  White  supremacy  implies 
black  Inferiority.  Legislation  designed  to 
preserve  white  supremacy  entrenches  this 
notion.  Menial  tasks  in  South  Africa  are  in- 
variably performed  by  Africans.  When  any- 
thing has  to  be  carried  or  cleaned  the  white 
man  will  look  around  for  an  African  to  do 
It  for  him,  whether  the  African  Is  employed 
by  him  or  not.  Because  of  this  sort  of  atti- 
tude, whites  tend  to  regard  Africans  as  a 
separate  breed.  They  do  not  look  upon  them 
as  people  with  families  of  their  own;  they  do 
not  realize  tiiat  they  have  emotions — that 
they  fail  In  love  like  white  people  do;  that 
they  want  to  be  with  their  wives  and  children 
like  white  people  want  to  be  with  theirs; 
that  they  want  to  earn  enough  money  to  sup- 
port their  faiilllee  properly,  to  feed  and 
clothe  them  and  send  them  to  school.  And 
what  house  boy  or  garden  boy  or  laborer  can 
ever  hopte  to  do  this? 

Pass  Laws,  which  to  the  Africans  are  among 
the  most  hated  bits  of  legislation  in  South 
Africa,  render  any  African  liable  to  police 
surveillance  at  any  time.  I  doubt  whether 
there  Is  a  single  African  male  In  South 
Africa  who  has  not  at  some  stage  had  a  brush 
with  the  police  over  his  pass.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Africans  are  thrown  into  jail 
each  year  under  pass  laws.  Even  worst  than 
this  is  the  fact  that  pass  laws  keep  husband 
and  wife  apart  and  lead  to  the  breakdown 
of  family  lUe. 

Poverty  and  the  breakdown  of  family  life 
have  secondary  effects.  Children  wander 
about  the  streets  of  the  townships  because 
they  have  no  schools  to  go  to,  or  no  money 
to  enable  them  to  go  to  school,  or  no  parents 
at  liome  to  see  that  they  go  to  school,  be- 


cause both  parents  (If  there  be  two)  have  to 
work  to  keep  the  family  alive.  ThU  leads 
to  a  breakdown  in  moral  standards,  to  an 
alarming  rise  In  illegitimacy  and  to  growing 
violence  which  erupts,  not  only  politically, 
but  everywhere.  Life  In  the  townshiDg  Is 
dangerous.  There  Is  not  a  day  that  goes  by 
without  somebody  being  stabbed  or  as- 
saulted. And  violence  is  carried  out  of  the 
townships  In  the  white  living  areas.  People 
are  afraid  to  walk  alone  In  the  streets  after 
dork.  Housebreakings  and  robberies  are  in- 
creasing, despite  the  fact  that  the  death 
sentence  can  now  be  Imposed  for  such 
offences.  Death  sentences  cannot  cure  the 
festering  sore. 

The  Government  often  answers  its  critics 
by  saying  that  Africans  In  South  Africa  are 
economically  better  off  than  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  other  countries  in  Africa.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  statement  Is  true  and 
doubt  whether  any  comparison  can  be  made 
without  having  regard  to  the  cost-of-living 
index  In  such  countries.  But  even  if  it  is 
true,  as  far  as  the  African  people  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  irrelevant.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  compared  with  Alrtcans  in  other  countries. 
We  want  to  be  compared  with  other  South 
Africans.  Our  complaint  Is  not  that  we  are 
poor  by  comparison  with  people  in  other 
countries,  but  that  we  are  poor  by  compari- 
son with  the  white  people  in  our  own  coun- 
try, and  that  we  are  prevented  by  legislation 
from  altering  this  Imbalance. 

In  the  words  of  the  African  National  Con- 
gress leader  Nelson  Mandela,  now  perpetually 
confined  to  Robben  Island,  South  Africa's 
Alcatraz,  "Africans  want  to  be  paid  a  living 
wage,  Africans  want  to  perform  work  which 
they  are  cap>able  of  doing,  and  not  work 
which  the  Government  declares  them  to  be 
capable  of.  Africans  want  to  be  allowed  to 
live  where  they  obtain  work,  and  not  be  en- 
dorsed out  of  an  area  because  they  were  not 
born  there. 

Africans  want  to  be  allowed  to  own  land 
in  places  where  they  work,  and  not  be  obliged 
to  live  in  rented  houses  which  they  can  never 
call  their  own.  Africans  want  to  be  part  of 
the  general  population,  and  not  confined  to 
living  In  their  own  ghettos.  African  men 
want  to  have  their  wives  and  children  to  live 
with  them  where  they  work,  and  not  be 
forced  Into  an  unnatural  existence  In  men's 
hostels.  African  women  want  to  be  with 
their  menfolk  and  not  be  left  permanently 
widowed  in  the  reserves.  Africans  want  to 
be  allowed  out  after  11  o'clock  at  night  and 
not  to  be  confined  to  their  rooms  like  little 
children. 

Africans  want  to  be  allowed  to  travel  In 
their  own  country  and  to  seek  work  where 
they  want  to  and  not  where  the  Labor  Bureau 
tells  them  to.  Africans  want  a  Just  share  In 
the  whole  of  South  Africa;  they  want  secu- 
rity and  a  stake  in  society." 

For  the  above  aspirations,  Africans  have 
struggled  through  peaceful  protests  and 
demonstrations.  Mahatma  Ghandl  influ- 
enced our  nonwhite  political  organizations 
as  early  as  the  twenties  and  demonstrated 
to  us  the  way  of  nonviolence.  For  over  50 
years  the  nonwhite  people  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  nonviolence.  For 
over  50  years  the  role  of  white  government  in 
South  Africa  has  been  a  role  of  nonviolence. 
In  every  instance  the  nonviolent  actions  of 
the  Africans  majority  have  been  brutally  and 
violently  suppressed.  Thousands  of  Afri- 
cans have  died  at  the  behest  of  the  god  of 
white  racialism.  I  could  quote  many  In- 
stances where  peacefully  protesting  Africans 
have  been  brutally  massacred,  but  In  the 
interests  of  brevity,  I  shall  confine  by  re- 
marks to  just  one;  the  Sharpevllle  massacre. 
On  the  21st  of  March,  1961,  30.000  unarmed 
African  men,  women,  and  children  marched 
to  the  police  station  at  Sharpevllle  to  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  African  leadership  a 
few  days  before  a  national  strike  was  called. 
The  police  and  army  shot  through  the  crowd 
and  kUled  69  people  and  wounded  hundreds. 
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This  masaacre  clearly  showed  the  Africans 
that  nonviolence  was  a  failure  and  that  It 
only  worked  In  a  situation  where  the  oppo- 
sition has  a  conscience.  It'  pointed  clearly 
to  the  inevitable  growth  among  Africans  of 
the  belief  that  violence  was  the  only  way  out. 
It  showed  that  a  government  that  uses  force 
to  maintain  Its  rule  teaches  the  oppressed  to 
use  force  to  oppose  It.  Since  even  peaceful 
organization  Is  not  only  illegal,  but  Is  met 
with  blood  and  Iron.  Africans  feel  that  there 
Is  no  hope  that  white  South  Africans  will 
undergo  such  a  change  of  heart  that  they 
will  stop  practicing  apartheid  of  their  own 
free  will. 

In  our  struggle  for  freedom  and  human 
dignity  we  have  looked  for  allies  in  our  own 
country  and  In  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
cause  has  been  recognized  In  the  honor  ac- 
corded the  president  of  the  African  National 
Congress.  Our  leader  Is  Chief  Albert  Luthull, 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner,  who.  in  South 
Africa,  far  from  being  honored,  may  not  even 
be  heard  and  Is  confined  to  an  Isolated  rurai 
area  so  that  be  may  not  spread  dangerous 
notions  derived  from  the  gospels  and  demo- 
cratic principles.  Among  the  whites  of  our 
own  country  we  have  found  less  and  less  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  of  our  aspirations. 

Even  now  today  an  election  Is  being  con- 
ducted m  South  Africa  which  excludes  four 
flftlis  of  the  population,  an  election  In  which 
Helen  Suzman,  the  one  white  person  who 
•tin  speaks  for  the  nonwhltes  In  South 
Africa's  Parliament.  Is  probably  losing  her 
place  In  that  parliament.  If  Helen  Suzman 
l3  not  returned  to  Parliament  there  will  be 
no  one  to  ask  how  many  prisoners  tiave  died 
In  South  Africa's  Jails,  how  many  arrested 
without  charges  or  trials,  how  many  starve 
to  death,  how  many  are  endorsed  without 
appeal  out  of  the  towns  where  they  work. 

Even  if  Helen  Suzman  Is  retxirned  she  can 
do  little  more  than  continue  to  be  the  con- 
science of  white  South  Africa  and  ask  such 
questions.  South  Africa  does  not  care  to 
bear  either  question  nor  answer.  The  Is- 
sues have  already  been  deckled.  The  meas- 
ures accepted.  The  protests  of  the  victims 
of  apartheid  Ignored.  The  Liberal  Party  of 
South  Africa  which  asks  for  a  colorblind 
franchise  has  no  representatives  In  South 
Africa's  Parliament,  provincial  councils,  or 
municipalities. 

In  the  Transkel  Its  candidates  for  election 
were  forbidden  to  hold  meetings  and  even 
banned.  There  are  still  some  whites  In 
South  Africa  who  believe  In  democracy  and 
have  some  Idea  of  what  Justice  would  call  for 
In  the  political  and  economic  life  of  South 
AfMca.  They  are  harassed  and  threatened 
and  smeared  with  the  label  of  Communist. 
We  Africans  have  experienced  that  Commu- 
nists ainvoet  alone  of  white  South  Africans 
have  been  willing  to  dedicate  themselves 
completely  to  our  struggle  for  dignity.  But 
to  say  that  we  have  willingly  accepted  Com- 
mtinlsts  as  our  allies  when  we  have  had  few 
other  Allies  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  our- 
selves Communists  or  that  It  Is  a  Communist 
privilege  alone  to  fight  against  Injustice  as 
blatant,  cruel,  and  unyielding  as  that  of 
South  Africa. 

Even  if  Africans  were  to  become  Commu- 
nists It  would  be  understandable  for  in'South 
Africa  the  government  teaches  us  to  admire 
Communists.  Everyone  who  identifies  him- 
self with  our  suffering,  who  struggles  for  the 
freedom  and  human  dignity  of  our  people, 
stands  for  a  truly  democratic  South  Africa  is 
a  Communist.  On  the  contrary  the  South 
African  Oovemment  does  all  that  It  does  to 
preserve  Christianity  and  Western  clvUlBa- 
tlon. 

The  South  African  Information  Service 
describes  South  Africa's  brutal  and  racial 
tyranny,  and  I  quote  "aa  the  last  bastuh  of 
Western  democracy  in  Africa."  South  Africa 
ta  also  described  as  a  stable  and  prosperous 
land,    a   rcilabl*    antl-Oommunist    We«t«m 


country  In  Africa  with  a  promise  of  a  bright 
future.  Let  us  never  forget  that  this  reliable 
Western  country  is  dominated  by  two  con- 
vinced Nazis:  the  Minister  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Vorstcr.  was  interned  from  September  1942 
until  January  1944  and  was  then  placed  un- 
der house  arrest  In  Robertson  on  the  cape 
until  the  end  of  the  war  for  supporting  Hit- 
ler. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Dr.  Verwoerd.  who  ac- 
cording to  the  Judgment  of  Justice  Mlllln.  on 
July  13,  1943  "furthered  Nazi  propaganda  In 
his  newspaper  Die  Transvaaler.  Let  us  also 
never  forget  that  the  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  said  In  1963.  and  I  quote: 
"South  Africa  In  Its  laws  and  procedures  Is 
copying  some  of  the  worst  features  of  the 
Stalinist  regime."  Is  this  how  South  Africa 
fights  communism? 

Because  our  situation  Is  urgent  and  our 
sufferings  Intolerable  and  because  at  present 
we  are  weak  and  without  a  voice  In  our  own 
country,  we  also  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  understanding  and  assistance.  Again  If 
the  Communists  offer  to  be  our  allies  we  are 
In  no  position  to  refuse.  When  the  United 
States  engaged  In  a  struggle  against  the  ra- 
cist ideology  which  was  then  and  now  re- 
mains the  creed  of  South  Africa's  rulers,  the 
United  States  and  Britain  similarly  found  It 
possible  to  act  with  Communist  allies. 

But  by  tradition,  our  own  tradition  In 
tribal  society  and  our  adopted  traditions  of 
Christianity  and  Western  civilization,  we 
have  preferred  and  the  majority  still  prefer 
to  find  our  allies  In  Britain  and  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  Western  world. 

But  over  and  over  again  we  have  been 
disappointed.  As  long  ago  as  1919  we  found 
our  representatives  at  Versailles  ignored. 
The  great  American  Ideal  of  representation 
for  even  minorities  and  small  nations  was 
not  extended  as  far  as  South  Africa.  Re- 
peatedly since  then  we  have  found  the  de- 
fenders of  democracy  more  reluctant  to  help 
us  than  Communist  countries.  At  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Communist  countries  have  voted 
to  condemn  and  act  against  South  Africa 
for  her  pKjllcy  of  apartheid. 

Only  more  recently  have  Britain  and  the 
United  States  condemned  South  Africa.  They 
have  both  banned  the  sale  at  arms  to  South 
Africa  but  Africans  cannot  help  noticing 
that  they  did  this  when  South  Africa  was 
already  virtually  self-sufficient  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms  and  had  already  developed 
the  strongest  army  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent. And  what  are  we  to  think  of  an  arms 
embargo  which  allows  an  American  firm  to 
build  an  atoms -for -peace  plant  In  South 
Africa  when  South  African  Cabinet  ministers 
grandiosely  proclaim  that  they  might  them- 
selves Join  the  nuclear  club  at  will. 

We  are  sure  that  if  the  American  people 
realized  how  gravely  and  unj\utly  my  peo- 
ple suffer,  how  perverted  and  Irresistible  the 
Injustice  of  their  rulers,  how  inevitably  our 
country  slips  nearer  to  civil  and  racial  an- 
archy because  more  peaceful  means  have 
proved  too  weak.  If  the  American  people 
realized  more  fully  how  urgently  and  deeply 
all  nonwhlte  people  feel  our  cause  they 
would  not  want  to  remain  Indifferent. 

However,  the  South  African  Government 
and  certain  economic  interests  in  the  United 
State*  and  other  Western  countries  have 
been  at  pains  to  keep  the  world  ignorant 
of  the  full  meaning  of  apartheid  to  pretend 
that  because  some  South  Africans  have 
money,  have  wealth,  because  South  Africa's 
economy  Is  advanced  and  extremely  profita- 
ble because  of  exploiting  African  labor,  that 
apartheid  is  not  a  crime  against  humanity. 
They  advertise  the  beauties  of  South  Afjlca 
In  which  they  include  such  fascinating  fauna 
aa  Ignorant  Africans,  whom  it  is  their  policy 
to  keep  forever  Ignorant,  forever  quaint, 
forever  subhiunan.  I  am  sure  that  this  com- 
mittee Is  not  deceived  by  such  propaganda 
or  by  the  siurogate  independence  which  will 
ooa  day  be  attained  in  the  Bantustans. 


The  Importance  of  American  opinion  Is  far 
greater  In  South  Africa  than  can  be  readily 
imagined.  If  the  Inquiries  of  this  committee 
provoke  indignant  repudiation  by  Verwoerd 's 
newspaper  of  the  right  of  Americans  to  In- 
quire Into  the  nature  of  countries  with 
which  they  have  dealings,  because  South 
Africa  considers  murder  a  domestic  problem, 
the  inquiries  of  this  committee  equally  at- 
tract the  hopes  of  nonwhltes  that  American 
Ignorance  about  South  Africa,  and  apparent 
indifferences  to  sufferings  of  the  majority  of 
her  people,  will  be  diminished,  and  that 
the  United  States  will.  In  time,  respond  to 
the  African  Invitation  to  participate  In  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  human  dignity 
which  has  already  changed  the  face  of  most 
of  the  continent. 

But  whatever  the  American  people  might 
feel,  what  we  Africans  see  Is  that  American 
economic  Interests  Ixjistcr  the  white  totali- 
tarian, racist  regime  by  which  we  are  tor- 
tured and  destroyed  and  that  the  American 
Government  seems  more  concerned  to  pla- 
cate white  South  Africa  than  to  defend 
American  Ideals  even  on  American  property. 
The  US.  diplomatic  missions  have  all-white 
staffs  which  have  in  recent  years  held  inter- 
racial parties  but  the  only  black  man  em- 
ployed in  their  offices  is  the  man  who  makes 
tea  and  sweeps.  Is  the  United  States  afraid 
of  Verwoerd,  Is  the  United  States  afraid  of 
democracy  In  South  Africa?  U.S.  Investors 
derive  opulent  profits  from  cheap  black  labor 
in  a  country  when  they  are  encouraged  to 
flout  the  fair  employment  practices  of  their 
own  country.  If  multiracial  parties  and 
verbal  condemnation  without  action  Is  the 
best  that  we  can  expect  of  the  United  States 
I  am  E<xTy  to  admit  that  we  will  find  It  too 
little. 

The  appeasement  of  the  South  African 
relch  may  yet  lead  to  an  end  as  cruel  and 
destructive  as  the  appeasement  of  Its  Ger- 
mxin  model  did.  However  passionately  Brit- 
ain or  any  other  state  may  desire  It,  South 
Africa  cannot  go  a  lonely  way,  its  himian  ero- 
sions sealed  off  at  its  frontiers — the  very  ex- 
istence of  white  supremacy. Is  an  Insult  and 
an  Incitement  to  the  peoples  of  the  nonwhlte 
world.  Another  racial  massacre  In  South 
Africa — and  who,  since  Sharpevllle,  does  not 
expect  one? — or  a  clash  between  the  white 
forces  of  South  Africa  and  the  black  forces 
of  other  African  States  may  set  off  a  color 
conflict  throughout  the  world.  Doubtless, 
the  Munich  mind  dismisses  the  prospect  as 
xmprofltable.  Is  the  world  to  be  so  wrong 
and  so  stupid  again? 


President  Johnson  Proposes  an  Indo- 
American  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  co.NNEcncTTr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ver- 
satility of  Public  Law  480  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  many  people  in  Congress  and  In  the 
executive  branch  who  down  through  the 
years  have  labored  to  Improve  this  mar- 
velous piece  of  legislative  machinery  and 
put  It  to  work  for  human  betterment. 

The  latest  evidence  on  this  point  Is  the 
proposal  by  President  Johnson  to  use  the 
grsmt  authority  In  the  act  to  endow  a 
blnatlonal  foundation  Jointly  adminis- 
tered by  Indian  and  American  leaders  to 
strengtben  the  country  of  India  and  ease 
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some  of  the  economic   problems   that 
plague  It. 

The  foimdatlon  would  receive  Its  Initial 
capital  In  the  form  of  an  endowment  of 
Indian  rupees  imder  the  grant  authority 
contained  In  section  104(e)  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Through  the  years,  that  authority  has 
been  used  to  finance  valuable  economic 
development  projects.  Grants  have  been 
made  for  agricultural  development,  for 
Industry  and  mining,  for  transportation, 
for  health  and  sanitation,  for  school  con- 
struction, for  rural  community  electri- 
fication and  water  supply,  and  other  cre- 
ative projects  that  provide  employment 
and  fight  poverty  over  the  world — from 
Brazil  to  Burma,  from  Pakistan  to  Peru. 

Under  the  President's  proposal,  a  pri- 
vate foundation,  operating  In  close  al- 
liance with  governments,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  open  up  new  horizons  for  the 
grant  authority  contained  in  Public  Law 
480. 

I  am  happy  to  endorse  this  creative 
and  Imaginative  use  of  a  sound  and  far- 
sighted  piece  of  legislation. 


The  Rent  Supplement  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  March  29.  the  day  on  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the 
appropriations  measure  authorizing  $12 
million  for  rent  supplements,  the  Atlantic 
City  Press,  the  largest  daily  newspaper 
In  New  Jersey's  Second  District,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  supported 
the  rent  supplement  plan  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Rent  Supplement  Plan." 

Although  the  appropriation  for  rent 
supplements  was  reduced  from  the  $30 
million  requested  by  President  Johnson, 
the  program  as  approved  will  provide 
mach-needed  assistance  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  need  it  most  and  will  fulfill  the 
principal  objectives  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, as  outlined  in  the  Press'  editorial. 

I  should  like  to  Insert  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  editorial  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  since  the  funds  for  rent  supple- 
ments which  I  supported  and  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  on  Tuesday  will 
help  alleviate  serious  conditions  in  the 
three  economically  depressed  New  Jersey 
counties — Atlantic,  Cape  May,  and  Cum- 
berland— which  this  fine  newspaper 
covers. 

The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
The   Rent   Supplement   Plan 

The  head  of  a  sponsoring  gtroup  for  a  pro- 
posed senior  citizens  housing  project  here 
has  expressed  Interest  In  a  rent  supplement 
plan  under  consideration  In  Washington. 

This  Is  the  rent  supplement  plan  which 
was  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act  of  196S, 
though  no  appropriation  was  made  to  acti- 
vate It. 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  of  the  new 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  promised  to  step  up  Federal 


programs  for  Improving  the  housing  of  the 
poor  when  the  funds   become  available. 

Under  the  rent  supplement  plan,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  pay  part  of  the  rent  charged 
low-Income  tenants  by  private  landlords  for 
housing  that  meets  Government  standards 
of  adequacy.  The  tenant  would  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  family  Income  toward  the  rent; 
the  remainder  would  be  covered  by  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The  plan  differs  markedly  from  standard 
public  housing  procedure  in  that  tenants 
would  not  be  required  to  move  out  when 
their  Income  rose  above  a  certain  level.  If 
the  tenant's  income  should  rise  to  a  figure 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  rental  charge, 
the  subsidy  would  simply  cease  and  the  ten- 
ant would  begin  paying  the  rent  In  full. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  had  received  preliminary  pro- 
posals from  sponsors  to  construct  nearly 
70,000  low-income  units  as  soon  as  the  rent 
supplement  funds  became  available.  The 
proposals  were  for  424  projects  In  265  lo- 
calities In  43  States. 

Failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for 
rent  supplementation  reflected  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  many  Members  that  the  benefits 
would  accrue  to  families  with  incomes  well 
above  the  poverty  level.  This  suspicion  has 
largely  subsided.  The  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  Informed  the  President 
on  February  1  that  it  had  dropped  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  plan  when  regulations  issued  by 
the  new  housing  agency  made  it  clear  that 
only  the  poorest  families  would  be  helped. 
Association  officials  said  they  actually  pre- 
ferred rent  supplementation  to  public  hous- 
ing and  promised  to  do  what  they  could  to 
promote  the  plan  around  the  country. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  vote 
a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $30  million 
to  get  the  program  underway  In  what  re- 
mains of  the  fiscal  year  1966.  This  would 
allow  approximately  50.000  rental  units  to 
become  available  to  families  otherwise  unable 
to  afford  them.  In  addition  the  administra- 
tion's budget  for  fiscal  1967  calls  for  the 
full  maximum  annual  authorization  of  $35 
million  which  would  allow  for  58,000  units. 

The  rent  supplement  plan  Is  In  line  with 
current  efforts  to  break  up  concentrations  of 
poverty-level,  dependent  individuals,  and 
families  in  either  slum  ghettos  or  Instltu- 
tlonllke  projects  operated  by  public  housing 
authorities. 


Are  We  Succumbing  to  "Brake  Fever"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  week 
brings  to  our  attention  new  voices  cry- 
ing for  curbs  on  our  expanding  economy. 
Certainly.  I,  with  other  concerned  citi- 
zens, have  recognized  the  need  to  sup- 
ply balance  to  an  economy  that  faces 
the  danger  of  rapid  inflation.  However, 
balance  is  not  repression,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  there  may  be  a  mounting 
"brake  fever"  mentality  that  could  seri- 
ously negate  the  effects  of  those  of  us 
trying  to  apply  reasoned  restraint. 

We  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  con- 
trolling undesirable  elements,  such  as  in- 
flation, from  playing  havoc  while  guar- 
anteeing that  our  real  growth  rate  is 
substantial  and  indicative  of  a  healthy 
economy.  We  must  certainly  be  vigilant 
and  apply   reasoned   restraint   on  the 


economy  in  order  to  prevent  inflation 
and  overheating.  Yesterday.  I  indicated 
some  steps  that  should  be  taken  in  order 
to  stem  inflationary  spirals.  I  believe 
these  steps  will  appropriately  apply  the 
needed  restraint  necessary  to  prevent 
further  serious  inflation. 

However.  I  am  concerned  that  "infla- 
tion psychology"  may  be  repressive.  We 
seem  to  approach  the  present  boom  with 
a  feeling  of  mixed  emotion.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  be  afraid  of  our  rapidly 
growing  economy.  Rather.  I  am  encour- 
aged, for  I  believe  as  pointed  out  in  the 
1966  joint  economic  report  that  with 
proper  fiscal  management,  inflationary 
pressure  can  be  controlled.  All  the  ma- 
nipulative forces  at  our  command  can 
and  should  be  used  to  keep  a  balanced 
economic  expansion. 

Because  our  first  attempt  to  place  re- 
straints on  the  economy  was  essentially 
a  monetary  je  ne  sais  quol,  nothing  of 
substance  resulted,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  tightening  of  the  money 
market  in  the  area  that  can  least  afford 
it — the  home  construction  Industry. 
Otherwise,  we  have  seen  a  greater  de- 
mand for  money  with  only  the  major 
banks  benefiting  from  the  raise  in  in- 
terest ratft. 

The  failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
adequately  prove  its  monetary  theories 
has  caused  many  to  take  a  jaimdiced 
look  at  the  boom.  Many  feel,  in  light  of 
the  Fed's  failure  vis-a-vis  inflation,  we 
are  in  the  middle  of  an  expansion  run 
amuck,  and  economists  are  tripping 
over  each  other  to  propose  every  type 
of  conceivable  restriction. 

It  is  this  attitude  that  frightens  me. 
Certainly  we  must  be  aware  and  can 
ill  afford  to  be  apathetic  toward  signs 
of  inflation.  But  neither  can  we  afford 
to  create  a  negative  climate  toward 
boom.  Properly  balanced,  flexible  and 
well-managed  fiscal,  and.  where  needed, 
monetary  policies  can  and  will  support 
balanced  growth. 

As  evidence  to  the  present  feelings  of 
mixed  and  frenzied  reaction  to  the 
present  state  of  the  economy,  I  would 
ask  that  Jack  Nelson's  article  appearing 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

U.S.  Boom  Is  Upsetting  Predictions — Ross 
Reveals  GNP  Mat  Hit  $735  Billion  fob  a 
Rate  Rbcoro 

(By  Jack  Nelson) 

Atlanta,  March  23. — The  Nation's  eco- 
nomic boom  has  accelerated  so  rapidly  bo 
far  this  year  that  Government  economists 
now  expect  the  gross  national  product  to 
total  $735  bllUon  In  1966,  VS.  Commissioner 
of  Labor  Statistics  Arthur  Ross  dlsclos^ 
here  today.  ' 

That  would  be  an  Increase  of  almost  BJ» 
percent — or  the  largest  annual  statistical 
growth  rate  In  history. 

It  would  be  $13  billion  higher  than  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
forecast  earlier  and  It  would  exceed  the  1965 
gross  national  product  by  $60  bUllon. 

rOSBCASTS    BEING    REVISED 

Roes  sakl  that  because  of  unanticipated 
Increases  In  production  and  prices  both  the 
CouncU  and  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  Statistics 
are  revising  their  earlier  predlcUons. 

He  said  that  the  Bureau  earlier  had  esti- 
mated the  1966  figure  would  be  $726  billion. 
However,  his  statement  today  about  revising 
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the  estimates  was  the  first  time  a  Govern- 
ment official  bad  publicly  mentioned  a  pre- 
dicted figure  higher  than  the  $733  billion 
estimate  of  the  Council. 

In  Washington,  a  Government  economist 
expressed  surprise  that  Ross  had  announced 
the  9735  billion  figure.  He  acknowledged 
that  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  U 
revising  the  9733  billion  estimate  It  gave  to 
Congress  In  January,  but  said  such  revlslona 
usually  jite  for  Internal  pxirpoees  only. 

MAT  BBKAK  PBECCDENT 

The  Council,  whose  January  estimates  us- 
ually have  been  fairly  accurate,  is  consider- 
ing breaking  precedent  and  making  the  re- 
vised prediction  public,  the  economist  said. 

Econotnlsta  point  out  that  some  of  the 
growth  rate  will  be  attributable  to  inflation, 
but  even  so  the  projected  figure  represents 
a  tremendous  acceleration  of  an  already 
booming  economy. 

Last  year  the  statistical  growth  rate  was 
about  7.5  percent.  Actvial  growth,  after 
substracting  3  percent  for  Increased  prices, 
was  about  5.S  percent. 

Government  economists  predicted  earlier 
that  prices  would  go  up  another  2  percent 
this  year,  but  they  now  say  they  may  go  a 
little  higher  so  that  the  actual  growth  rate 
In  1966  probably  will  be  between  6  and  7 
percent. 

Roes,  who  was  appointed  Labor  Statistics 
CoDunlsaloner  last  October,  mad?  his  com- 
ments on  the  economy  In  a  speech  before  the 
Atlanta  Press  Club. 

He  said  both  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  the 
capital  boom — Investments  In  new  buildings, 
plants,  and  other  fixed  assets — have  helped 
push  the  economy  beyond  the  earlier  es- 
timate*. -J 

Rom  said  it  was  "hard  to  answer"  whether 
prices  are  "out  of  hand"  and  the  danger  of 
inflation  Is  Increculng.  But  he  warned  there 
Is  "not  mticb  margin  of  safety." 


As  a  Traasportee,  He  Volunteers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  March 
5  issue  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  there  &p- 
peared  an  interesting  and  humorous  slt- 
ticle  that  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
Memtjer.  The  article  was  written  by  Bill 
Vau^han,  noted  associate  editor  of  the 
Star.  Before  long,  the  guessing  game  of 
"Who  will  it  be?"  will  begin,  and  the 
inside  information  contained  in  this  piece 
might  provide  some  helpful  clues. 

As  A  T«ANSPO*TXX.  He  VOLUNTKXSS 

Tou  and  I  are  strongly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's suggestion  that  we  have  a  Cabinet- 
level  Secretary  of  Transportation.  The 
trouble  Is  that  they  probably  wont  pick  you 
or  I  (me)  to  be  In  chiarge  of  the  new  depart- 
ment. 

Hey.  the  big  hangup  will  be  over  trans- 
portation for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
He'll  get  a  Lincoln,  or  a  Pontiac.  chauffeur- 
driven  to  ride  around  In.  There  will  be  tele- 
phones and  a  reading  lamp  In  the  rear  seat, 
which.  U  the  extreme  statiu  symbol  In  Wash- 
ington, and  while  he  la  gliding  about  he  can 
be  studying  reports  on  how  tough  It  Is  for 
everybody  to  get  around  In  this  country. 

I  would  be  great  for  this  Job  and  I  volun- 
teer, even  without  knowing  what  it  pays. 
Tou  probably  would  be,  too.  but  we'll  elimi- 
nate you  Just  to  keep  the  count  simple.  Tou 
can  always  drop  by  with  suggestions. 


They  will  probably  pick  a  lawyer.  They 
always  do.  Lawyer*  know  nothing  about 
transportation.  Whatever  traveling  they  do 
Is  on  an  expense  account. 

However,  instead  of  a  lawyer,  there  Is  the 
chance  that  they  will  pick  a  real  person, 
which  Is  where  we  come  In. 

Or  rather,  where  I  come  In.  Because  I 
am  a  transportee.  I  am  very  good  at  It. 
I  can  hold  onto  a  strap  with  one  hand,  and 
fold  a  newspaper  with  the  other,  reading  It 
while  rolling  and  lighting  a  cigarette  (all 
the  time  Ignoring  the  "No  Smoking"  sign). 

I  can  ImViglne  the  congressional  commit- 
tee's Inquisition  of  the  guy  they  pick  to  be 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  They'll  ask  him 
what  experience  he  has  had  being  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  railroad,  traffic  expert  for  a  bus 
line,  or  consulting  expediter  for  an  airplane 
company.  If  he  shows  all  the  blue-chip 
qualifications  at  the  executive  level  he  will 
be   a^x'oved. 

I  know  these  people.  They  have  their 
secretary  call  the  secretary  of  their  travel 
agent  to  call  the  secretary  of  the  president 
of  the  line  to  get  a  ticket. 

They  have  never  been  bumped  off  a  flight 
at  Nowhere,  N.  Dak.  at  2  o'clock  In  the  morn- 
ing. They  have  never  been  a  salesman  who 
arrives  on  the  early  train  at  Ong's  Hat,  N  J., 
only  to  find  that  his  sample  case  went  to  Bug 
Tussle.  Tex. 

In  fact.  I  win  bow  out  of  the  race  for 
secretary  and  let  them  put  a  traveling  sales- 
man In  the  Job.  These  are  the  boys  who 
know  transportation,  the  agony  and  the  ec- 
stasy of  the  same,  far  beyond  my  powers  of 
comprehension . 

We  are  very  much  aware  these  daya  of  the 
need  to  have  the  poor  on  the  board  of  the 
poverty  program  and  the  stupid  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  university.  Let's  have  some 
harassed  traveling  man  as  Secretary  of 
Transportation . 

It  will  never  happen.  They  will  pick 
somebody  who  says  that  he  has  commuted  In 
New  Tork  and  understands  the  problems. 
If  he's  such  a  big  shot  he  probably  commutes 
In  the  off-hours. 

The  man  we  need  Is  one  of  us  who  has 
stood  In  Upe  at  train  gates,  who  has  alighted 
from  a  bus  at  the  wrong  station  and  watched 
the  lights  disappear  In  the  distance  while 
trying  to  figure  out  how  to  heft  the  suitcase 
3  miles  to  the  nearest  Inhabited  spot,  who 
has  been  stuck  on  the  tbruway  without  a 
telephone  In  the  car. 

As  I  have  said,  you  and  I  agree  that  a  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Is  a  good  Idea. 

All  that  p>osslbIy  you,  and  certainly  I.  can 
hope  for  is  that  they  put  a  man  In  there  who 
realizes  that  the  task  of  getting  from  one 
place  to  another  In  this  country  gets  In- 
creasingly more  unpleasant. 

But  they  won't.  They'll  pick  a  man  who 
wants  to  make  It  more  efficient. 

And  you  and  I  will  be  left  eating  a  candy 
bar  in  a  bus  depot,  train  station,  or  airport. 
In  a  town  we  never  heard  of,  wondering 
where  we're  going  to  go  next,  and  asking  our- 
selves why  somebody  doesn't  do  something 
about  It. 

Of  course,  somebody  will.  There  will  be  a 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  going  over  the 
reports*. 


Pretident'i  Consumer  Proposals  Praised 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcHicAM 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Tuesdav.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  DINGKI.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  asserts  that  the 
aims  of  the  "truth  in  lending  '  and  "truth 


in  packaging"  bills  are  "perfectly  simple 
and  perfectly  honest." 

The  paper  believes  the  evidence  strong- 
ly suggests  the  need  for  such  bills,  add- 
ing: 

Most  of  us  have  had  some  experience  with 
misleading  labels  or  trick  packaging.  Al- 
most no  longterm  buyer  has  any  Idea  of 
how  much  Interest  he  pays. 

Because  this  interpretation  makes  some 
very  good  points,  I  will  have  the  editorial 
In  its  entirety  included  in  the  Record. 
Just  the  Truth,  That's  All 

Once  again  President  Johnson  has  urged 
Congress  to  pass  the  so-called  truth  In  lend- 
ing and  truth  in  packaging  bills. 

The  aims  of  these  bills  are  perfectly  simple, 
and  perfectly  honest: 

To  require,  by  law.  that  con.sumers  buying 
on  the  Installment  plan  be  told  at  the  outset 
how  much  Interest  and  "carrying  charge" 
they  are  paying  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
whatever  they  buy. 

To  require,  by  law,  that  packaged  goods 
carry  labels  clearly  Indicating  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  the  contents. 

There  is  nothing  In  either  of  these  objec- 
tives from  which  honest  bxislness  can  demur. 
We  Just  assume  that  these  are  common  prac- 
tices among  reputable  producers. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation,  pending  In 
Congress  several  years,  say  It  Isn't  necessary, 
or  It  would  disrupt  competition,  or  it  Is  a 
matter  for  the  States,  or  It  would  Invite  the 
Government's  big  nose  Into  everybody's  busi- 
ness, or  It  would  raise  prices. 

It  is  true  there  Is  a  risk  In  Government 
regulation  of  anything.  Bureaucrats  tend  to 
overdo. 

But  the  evidence  strongly  suggests  the 
need.  Most  of  us  have  had  some  experience 
with  misleading  labels  or  trick  packaging. 
Almost  no  long-term  buyer  has  any  Idea  of 
how  much  Interest  he  pays. 

As  for  competition,  if  It  Is  based  on  guile 
It  Is  not  competition  at  all,  even  though  It 
attracts  some  suckers. 

The  States  rights  argument  is  a  cliche. 
And  If,  indeed,  any  of  this  legislation  would 
raise  prices,  the  consumer,  at  least,  would 
know  what  he  Is  getting  for  his  money. 
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The  Niagara  Frontier:  Deep-Sea  Diving 
Capital  of  the  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  Dr  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
grreat  pride  and  admiration,  I  hasten  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  remarkable  achievements  and  lead- 
ing research  of  outstanding  scientists  of 
the  Niagara  Frontier  in  ocean  research. 

The  Niagara  Frontier  is  fast  becoming 
the  deep-sea  diving  capital  of  the  world. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  combination 
of  extremely  talented  research  specialists 
pioneering  in  underwater  physiology  at 
the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  and  Union  Carbide's  Ocean  Sys- 
tems, Inc. 

At  a  recent  s3mipo£ium  on  underwater 
physiology  held  here  in  Washington  at 
the  State  Department.  5  of  the  36  scien- 
tific papers  were  delivered  by  residents 
of  the  Niagara  Frontier.  This  combined 
with  successful  deep-sea  diving  to  here- 


tofore unconquered  ocean  deptlis  and  In- 
ternational recognition  of  the  accom- 
plishments and  research  of  this  group 
Illustrates  only  In  part  the  full  scope  <rf 
their  activities  and  future  research  plans 
to  develop  underocean  potential. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record  an 
article  tram  the  Buffalo  Courier -Express, 
March  26,  1966,  which  portrays  more  ful- 
ly the  individual  and  group  achievements 
in  underwater  research  in  the  Niagara 
Frontier : 

Clear  Way  to  Deeper  DrvEs:  Linde.  XJB  Ex- 
perts Put  Area  in  Fore  or  Ocean  Research 
(By  Luclan  C.  Warren) 

Washington. — The  Niagara  Frontier  has  a 
new  claim  to  fame. 

Notwithstanding  Its  location  several  hun- 
dred miles  Inland,  It  is  rapidly  becoming 
known  as  the  deep  sea  diving  capital  of  the 
world. 

This  Is  because  a  combination  of  research 
■peclallsts  at  the  State  University  of  New 
Tork  at  Buffalo  and  the  Ocean  Systems.  Inc., 
branch  of  Tonawanda's  Linde  Division  of 
Union  Carbide  Corp.  are  pioneering  in  the 
science  of  underwater  physiology. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  work  of  these 
Niagara  Frontier  experts,  the  art  of  sending 
frogmen  to  hitherto  unconquered  ocean 
depths  and  getting  them  back  alive  and 
healthy  has  received  a  tremendous  Impetus. 

ADVANCES  DISCLOSED  IN  DISTRICT  Or  COLTTMBIA 
SYMPOSIUM 

A  tribute  to  the  reputation  of  the  Niagara 
Frontier  In  the  underwater  physiology  field 
was  contained  In  the  program  of  a  Just  con- 
cluded third  symposium  on  underwater  phys- 
iology. One  of  the  six  planners  of  the 
symposium  was  Dr.  Herman  Rahn,  of  the 
State  University's  School  of  Medicine  at  Buf- 
falo. Dr.  Rahn  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's outstanding  authorities  on  respiratory 
physiology.  * 

Five  of  the  38  scientific  pap>eTs  were  deliv- 
ered by  Niagara  Frontier  residents  from  the 
university  or  the  Llnde  plant.  No  other  area 
had  such  a  large  representation. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  Dr.  Heinz  R. 
Schrelner,  a  biological  research  department 
supervisor  at  Llnde,  "I  venture  to  suggest 
there  Is  a  greater  concentration  of  under- 
water physiology  experts  per  square  mile  In 
the  Niagara  Frontier  than  any  other  place  In 
the  world  outside  of  Navy  installations." 

So  great  has  the  reputation  of  the  area 
become  In  this  field  that  foreign  scientists 
are  making  a  headlong  rush  to  the  Niagara 
Frontier  to  consult  with  the  experts,.  Some 
visitors  from  Sweden  were  at  the  Llnde  plant 
last  week  and.  In  the  next  week  or  so,  scien- 
tists from  Japan,  the  Netherlands  and  Den- 
mark are  scheduled  to  arrive. 

Dr.  Schrelner  was  one  of  the  panelists  at 
the  symposium,  held  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment auditorium  for  3  days  under  sponsor- 
ship of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Research  Council,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Research. 

LABOR   or   WEEKS   BEDTTCEO    TO   20   MINUTES 

Dr.  Schrelner  and  Patrick  L.  Kelley  at 
Llnde  were  the  coauthors  of  a  paper  on 
"Computation  Methods  for  Decompression 
Ffom  Deep  Dives." 

Kelley  Is  a  brilliant  young  mathematician 
who,  with  Dr.  Schrelner,  has  thrown  away 
the  slide  rules  and  managed  by  the  use  of 
computers,  to  figure  out  In  20  minutes  some 
of  the  qiathematical  problems  In  deep  sea 
diving  that  used  to  take  weeks  by  old  fash- 
ioned methods. 

One  of  the  symposium's  final  papers  was 
delivered  late  Friday  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Lamphier, 
of  the  Departm«it  of  Physiology  at  the  UB 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Lamphier  suggested 
that,  if  unexpected  factors  do  not  Intervent, 
man  may  be  able  to  dive  to  a  depth  of  at 


least  2,500  feet,  using  practically  pure  helium 
for  breathing. 

Helium  has  become  the  main  breathing 
Ingredient  for  the  deep  sea  divers,  replacing 
oxygen,  which  becomes  poisonous  In  the 
ocean  depths,  and  is  preferred  over  hydro- 
gen, the  properties  of  which  make  It  harder 
to  handle. 

Another  Friday  afternoon  sympoelum  lec- 
turer was  R.  W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  of  the  Unde 
plant,  who  told  of  his  experiments  with  per- 
sons at  rest  and  doing  exercise  In  chambers 
simulating  the  pressures  of  various  ocean 
depths. 

The  Niagara  Frontier's  contribution  to  the 
symposium  was  rounded  out  by  earlier  pa- 
pers of  Dr.  H.  D.  Dan  Llew  of  the  UB  De- 
partment of  Physiology  and  Dr.  Gerald 
Doebbler  of  the  Llnde  plant. 

Dr.  Van  Llew  went  Into  scientific  detail 
about  the  cause  and  cure  of  what  Is  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  "bends,"  resulting  from 
a  deep  sea  diver  decompressing  too  quickly 
from  the  heavy  pressures  of  ocean  depth. 
The  "bends"  are  technically  known  as  tissue 
gas  bubbles  and  Dr.  Llew  talked  on  the 
"Factors  In  the  Resolution  of  Tissue  Gas 
Bubbles." 

Dr.  Doebbler  offered  his  observations  on  the 
Influences  of  high  pressures  of  Inert  gases 
(such  as  helium)  upon  cell  activity. 

Those  participating  in  the  symjioslum  In- 
cluded Dr.  Joseph  B.  Maclnnls,  an  ocean 
systems  scientist  whose  essay  on  "Uvlng 
Under  the  Sea"  Is  the  lead  article  in  the 
March  Issue  of  the  Scientific  American. 

Sohrelner  and  Maclnnls  are  most  emphatic 
in  supporting  an  all-out  UjB.  effort  In  devel- 
oping deep  sea  diving  and  exploration 
techniques. 

"The  submerged  domain  potentially  avail- 
able to  man  for  firsthand  Investigation  and, 
eventually,  exploitation,"  says  Maclnnls  In 
the  Scientific  American,  "can  be  regarded 
as  a  new  continent  with  an  area  of  about 
1 1 .5  million  square  miles — the  size  of  Africa." 

Mineral  and  other  riches  are  available  for 
the  nation  which  first  successfully  develops 
the  art  of  deep  sea  exploration. 

Schrelner  points  out  that,  according  to 
international  law,  all  ocean  depths  beyond 
the  3-mlle  offshore  Umlt  and  below  656  feet 
below  sea  level  can  become  the  property  of 
the  nation  that  first  explores  such  depths 
and  develops  facilltles  to  occupy  them. 

He  feels  that  In  the  race  with  Soviet  Russia, 
the  United  States  should  be  first  to  develop 
the  underocean  potential  for  Its  own  uses. 

Ocean  Systems,  Inc.,  has  been  working  all 
year  on  tests  In  chambers  simulating  the 
pressures  of  650  feet  of  ocean  depth,  which 
is  virtually  double  the  depth  of  actual  ocean 
explorations  to  date. 

Within  a  few  weeks.  Ocean  Systems  will 
send  a  team.  Including  personnel  from  the 
Llnde  plant,  to  Miami  for  actual  deep  sea 
diving  at  the  650-foot  depth. 

With  the  aid  of  the  sizable  underwater 
diving  research  developed  on  the  Niagara 
Frontier,  the  tests  are  expected  to  mark 
another  milestone  In  man's  efforts  to  conquer 
the  ocean  depths. 


The  House  Committee  on  Ua-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  RESilARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALZroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  March  I960  edition  of  Steel 


Labor,  the  paper  of  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  carefully  makes 
some  iTointed  observations  regarding  the 
relationship  between  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
Ku  Klux  Klan  investigation  undertaken 
by  the  committ^'e  and  political  extre- 
mism in  America. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America, 
as  one  of  the  leading  unions  of  the  labor 
movement  in  our  country,  has  consist- 
ently gone  on  record  defending  our  herit- 
age as  a  heritage  for  all  of  us.  Their 
concern  has  been  and  is  today  to  preserve 
the  right  to  dissent  while  resisting  the 
hollow  substitution  of  public  exposure  for 
meaningful,  constitutional  action  sind 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  extremism  of  the  left  and  right. 
I  commend  thiis  article  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  insertion  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 
Lights,  Camera,  Action — The  Un-Americans 
Ride  Again 

Last  January  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
got  Its  biggest  annual  bundle  In  27  years. 
The  appropriation — passed  over  the  growing 
opposition  of  a  number  of  congressmen  who 
have  viewed  with  concern  Its  activities — 
marked  another  year  of  life  for  what  many 
Members  consider  their  own  "Congressional 
Follies." 

Within  a  matter  of  weeks  the  committee 
was  back  at  the  familiar  old  stand  of  "In- 
vestigating" beliefs,  associations  and  Ideas. 
The  only  difference  was  that  for  the  first 
time  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  probing 
"un-Amerlcanlsm,"  the  spotlight  was  on  a 
grassroots,  100-percent,  native-spawned  hate 
group — the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

It  Is  Ironic,  Representative  Donald  Ed- 
wards, Democrat,  of  California,  recently  wrote 
In  the  APL-CIO  Industrial  Union  Department 
magazine.  Agenda,  that  If  there  Is  one  Insti- 
tution that  Is  peculiarly  "American"  It  Is 
the  Klan.  "We  can't  blame  the  Klan  on  the 
Soviet  Unlcm,"  he  added. 

Congressman  Edwards,  a  leading  Rouse 
opponent  of  the  committee  (HUAC),  pin- 
pointed the  haze  which  has  clouded  the  his- 
tory of  this  outmoded  Institution  and  which 
has  given  It  a  new  lease  on  life  more  than 
a  decade  after  McCarthylsm  was  burled  by 
the  good  sense  of  an  Informed  American 
public. 

Since  1957  the  committee  has  spent  $2.9 
million  of  the  taxpayer's  money  xOllowlng 
the  same  "exposure  for  exposure's  sake" 
prohibition  of  the  famoxis  Watklns  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  wtiUe  a  southern 
moderate,  Representative  Charles  L.  Welt- 
NER.  has  injected  some  restraint  into  the 
committee,  there  are  fears  that  the  now-con- 
cluding Klan  Investigation  will  set  the  stage 
for  a  wholesale  probe  of  the  civil  rl^ts 
movement. 

"It  Is  easy,"  Edwards  wrote  in  the  lUD  pub- 
lication, "to  Ignore  the  inherent  danger  to  our 
constitutional  liberties  and  sense  of  falrplay 
as  long  as  the  targets  are  Communists,  radi- 
cal professors,  students,  and  other  disruptive 
members  of  our  society. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  rl^ts  and  liberties 
of  aU  Ameriotms  are  bound  to  the  rights  axvd 
liberties  of  each  Amerlccin,  no  matter  liow 
misguided  or  obnoxious  ills  beUefs,  associa- 
tions, and  preachmients  znay  be." 

"HUAC"  has  become  a  famlUar  cry  to  stu- 
dent groups,  academic  circles  and  generally 
liberal  arganlittoos  In  reoeavt  yemrm.  lOaet 
of  tlMm  bare  viewed  It  with  a  mixture  of 
•muaeokent  and  contempt,  but  tbe  history  of 
tb»  onmmittee  and  the  people  who  have  t>een 
Its  chairmen,  steered  Its  InTfUgattiMis,  and 
made  it  tbe  dirty  linen  of  a  doeen  Congresses, 
suggest  It  is  mare  than  a  bad  JctM. 
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In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  judicial 
counterweight  giiar&nteed  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  bounding  others  to  meet  such  an  un- 
intended Invaalon  by  the  legislative  brancii, 
HUAC  nolght  have  run  roughshod  over  tli« 
BlU  of  Rights  In  a  (teahion  which  would  have 
made  Senator  McCarthy  appear  as  a  mod- 
erate. 

The  legislative  box  score  of  HITAC  during 
Its  20  years  as  a  standing  committee,  accord- 
ing to  the  nsWA  Washington  office,  hais  been 
limited  to  three  minor  laws.  To  date,  not 
a  single  conviction  under  the  legislation  tt 
has  formulated  has  been  upheld  In  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  oommJttee  spends  thousands  of  dol- 
lars eve^  year  In  "showoff"  hearings  and 
keeping  voluminous  files  of  unverified  In- 
formation. Even  the  Klan  hecuings  have 
demonstrated  the  questionable  role  of  the 
committee  and  th.e  attitudes  of  those  doing 
the   Investigating  and  those  Investigated. 

Most  of  the  ootnmlttee  members,  under  the 
House  seniority  system,  have  been  from  the 
South.  Ail  but  on«  of  its  chairmen  since 
1946  have  been  acknowledged  segregation- 
ists who  have  always  flunked  any  COPE  or 
labor  roUcall  rating. 

Those  who  have  not  been  familiar  with 
the  reactionary,  ultraconservatlve  posture 
of  HUAC  over  the  years  may  have  been  con- 
fused when  an  ex-Alabama  "Gmnd  Dragon" 
of  the  Klan  told  committee  members  In  Feb- 
ruary that  the  Kluxers  top  sheet.  "Imperial 
Wizard"  Robert  Shelton  "thinks  highly  of 
this  oomnUttee." 

But  students  of  political  extremism  In  the 
United  States  have  long  observed  that  Com- 
munists on  the  one  hand  and  mdlcal  rightists 
on  the  other  have  thrived  In  different  ways 
through  Its  existence.  Domestic  Reds  have 
enjoyed  a  martyr  role  and  Blrchltes  and  their 
Ilk  have  used  It  as  an  unending  repository  of 
offlclal  literature  and  testimony  to  buttress 
their  conspiracy  theory  of  a  subverted 
America. 

John  Rankin,  the  ex-Mlsslsslppl  Congress- 
man who  read  antl-Semltlc  and  racist 
speeches  into  the  Congbzssionai.  Rxcoro.  was 
the  "father"  of  the  present  standing  com- 
mittee. He  declared  In  1946  that  the  Klan 
was  a  "100-percent  American"  Institution 

The  granddaddy  of  the  present  HUAC. 
founded  in  1938.  was  an  Un-American  Com- 
mittee chaired  by  Martin  Dies,  who  saw  In 
labor's  political  action  and  In  the  CIO  Itself 
a  Communist  plot.  Dies,  like  other  commit- 
tee members  and  staff,  subsequently  found 
good  pickings  on  the  radical  right  circuit, 
and  is  now  a  John  Birch  Society  columnist. 

HUAC's  mandate  from  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate "subversive  and  un-American  proga- 
ganda"  is  an  umbrella  under  which  it  has  at- 
tacked labor  In  the  past  and  the  civil  rights 
movement  In  more  recent  times.  The  com- 
mittee's flies  have  been  used  by  so-called 
"little  un-American"  cocomlttees  in  Southern 
States  to  Intimidate  rlgbu  workers  and  voter 
registration. 

Organized  labor  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
Important  of  full  protection  under  the  first 
amendment  when  the  committee  has  "come 
to  town"  for  lu  side  aboiw.  In  1960.  when 
students  were  clubbed  and  hosed  down  the 
steps  of  San  Francisco's  City  Hall  after  pro- 
tesUng  HUACs  fishing  expedition  into  the 
colleges,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 
AFI/-CIO.  Joined  In  the  attack  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

tabor  has  cleaned  Its  house  of  those  anti- 
democratic forces  who  would  have  used  It 
for  other  purposes,  but  through  the  years 
the  USWA  and  other  major  AFL-CIO  unions 
»»»ve  taken  the  poslUon  that  civil  liberUes 
are  meaningless  unless  the  rights  of  all  are 
defended.  Th»  right  to  speak,  to  write,  to 
propagate — misguided  and  even  loathsome 
views,  cannot  be  restricted  without  Imparll- 
tng  the  UberUes  of  aU. 

The  right  to  dissent  Is  far  removed  from 
overt  acts  by  Klansmen.  of  Communists  or 


domestic  Nazi-acts  which  threaten  the  lives 
of  other  American  citizens  and  which  should 
come  under  the  law.  Wbat  Is  needed  Is  not 
headlines  and  a  waste  of  taxpayer  money  to 
lift  the  sheets  of  the  Klan  for  public  expo- 
sure— ^but  new  Federal  laws  to  protect  the 
civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  1964  act  and 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Hope  for  the  long-overdue  burial  of  HUAC 
Is  seen  by  Congressman  Edwards  and  other 
House  critics.  "I  am  convinced  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  in  the  House  are  opposed 
to  the  existence  of  the  cotnmlttee."  he  says, 
"and  would  welcome  the  transfer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  all  matters  affect- 
ing the  Internal  security  of  our  country.  I 
hope  that  Congress  wUl  soon  remove  another 
outmoded  Institution  which  demeans  and  be- 
littles the  Congress,  by  abolishing  HUAC. " 


A  Boou*  for  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  aj.iNoi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hysterical  attempt  to  soften  up  the  pub- 
he  into  accepting  the  pohey  switch  by 
the  Johnson  State  Department  and  ac- 
cede to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  U.N.  continues.  Therefore,  to  coun- 
teract this  devious  propaganda,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  very  effective  editorial 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  Chi- 
cago Tribune: 

A   Bonus  for   Red   China 

Whatever  Its  spokesmen-  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  the  Democratic  administration  Is 
trying  to  play  foouy  under  the  table  with 
Red  China.  The  sudden  flood  of  propaganda 
that  we  must  Ignore  or  Isolate  Peking  and 
that  we  had  better  resign  ourselves  to  Red 
China's  admission  to  the  United  Nations  Is 
not  accidental  but  Is  Inspired. 

Not  a  day  passes  but  we  are  exptosed  to 
dope  stories  forecasting  a  shift  In  policy 
toward  China  or  hinting  at  an  open  door  Into 
UJ*.  A  typical  effort  to  Jxutlfy  Red  China's 
Intransigence  Is  a  column  by  James  Reston 
of  the  New  York  Times  asking  why.  when  we 
would  not  tolerate  Communist  Chinese  power 
In  the  south  of  Mexico,  we  should  assume 
that  Red  China  will  tolerate  our  power  In 
South  Vietnam. 

The  answer  to  that,  we  think.  Is  sufficiently 
apparent.  We  are  In  South  Vietnam  because 
Red  China,  through  her  auxiliary.  Commu- 
nist North  Vietnam,  has  embarked  on  a  war 
of  conquest  against  a  people  who  were  given 
solemn  International  pledges  that  their  in- 
dependence and  sovereignty  would  be  re- 
spected. If  Red  China  wants  to  get  us  to 
leave  southeast  Asia,  all  she  has  to  do  Is  call 
off  the  war  she  Is  fighting  by  proxy.  She  has 
done  no  such  thing,  and  no  one  expects  her 
to  do  so.  She  has  yet  to  make  a  single  ges- 
ture which  would  contribute  to  peace  and 
the  stability  of  the  world. 

In  these  circumstances,  as  former  Repre- 
senUUve  Walter  H.  Judd  said  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
to  recognize  Red  China  and  cease  opposition 
to  her  admission  to  the  U.N.  would  be  to  con- 
fer "a  smashing  and  wholly  unnecessary  vic- 
tory" on  the  most  bellicose  country  In  the 
world. 

Mr.  Judd.  whose  long  experience  as  a  med- 
ical missionary  In  China  qualifies  bim  to 
speak  with  authority,  was  supported  In  his 
Xwsltlon  by  other  ^witnesses,  whose  state- 
ments helped  to  redress  the  balance  in  the 


hearings  Senator  Fulbricht.  the  committee 
chairman,  has  rigged  up  to  make  a  case  that 
we  are  being  too  beastly  to  the  Chinese 
Communists. 

Prof.  Oeorge  Taylor  of  the  University  of 
Washington  pricked  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent of  the  fictions  relating  to  Communist 
China — the  contention  that  we  are  Isolating 
her.  He  said  that,  contrary  to  the  story  that 
we  should  cease  trying  to  Isolate  Peking.  It  Is 
Peking  that  Is  trying  to  Isolate  us. 

"The  terms  that  she  has  announced  for 
taking  a  seat  in  the  Vif."  Professor  Taylor 
said,  "are  so  outrageous  that  they  must  have 
been  designed  to  snow  her  contempt  for  that 
organization." 

One  of  these  ternas  Is  that  Nationalist 
China  be  expelled  from  the  UJJ.  and  from 
Its  security  council.  If  we  assented  to  such 
treatment  of  a  loyal  ally,  it  would  be  as  raw 
a  deal  as  when  we  helpied  sell  out  Poland  to 
communism  and  betiayed  General  Mlhallo- 
vltch  and  the  Chetnlks  to  Tito's  tyranny  in 
Yugoslavia. 

The  theory  that  Red  China  can  be  ren- 
dered amenable  by  treating  her  with  kind- 
ness and  showering  favors  on  her  la  Just  as 
sensible  as  contending  that  Al  Capone  could 
have  been  reformed  by  Inviting  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  police  benevolent 
league.  Commimlst  China's  whole  record, 
and  don't  forget  the  Korean  war  for  which 
she  stUl  stands  ixnder  U.N.  condemnation  as 
an  aggressor.  Is  that  of  an  International  plug- 
ugly,  and  fight  now  her  principal  business  is 
to  funnel  weapons  and  supplies  Into  Vietnam 
to  kill  Americans. 
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The  92d  Street  YM-YWHA  Celebrates  Its 
I        92d  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
92d  Street  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Association  (YM- 
YWHA)  In  New  York  City  has  compiled 
a  distinguished  history  of  services  to  the 
community  and  city  during  the  92  years 
of  Its  existence.  Famed  for  Its  strong 
tradition  of  cultural  activities,  the  "Y" 
has,  over  the  years,  developed  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  people  of  all  ages, 
which  Includes  athletic  and  social  events 
as  well.  In  addition.  It  has  always  wel- 
comed Interf aith  and  interreligrlous  meet- 
ings. 

The  following  aiticle  of  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  March  21.  1966,  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  the  "Y's"  92d 
anniversary,  details  the  excellent  work  it 
Is  performing.  I  hope  my  colleagues  .will 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it: 

NlNETT-SBCOND     STRETT     "T"     IS     CELEBRATING 

Its  92d  Akntversart 
(By  Irving  Spiegel) 
The  "T"  on  92d  Street,  where  T.  E.  Ellot 
read  his  poetry.  3[here  the  Marx  Brothers 
played  basketball 'itfid  Agnes  de  Mllle  taught 
the  dance  celebrated  Its  92d  birthday  last 
night. 

And  in  the  celebration,  the  Young  Men's 
and  Toung  Women's  Hebrew  Association  on 
Lexington  Avenue  showed  It  Is  carrying  on 
Its  strong  cultural  tradition. 

Last  night — on  the  stage  of  Its  handsome 
Theresa  L.  Kaufmann   Concert  Hall,  where 


Dylan  Thomas  had  Intoned  his  lyric  verse  and 
thi  Budapest  String  Quartet  had  played — 
there  was  music,  drama,  dance,  and  poetry 
reading. 

And,  like  long  ago,  the  youngsters  were 
still  charging  up  staircases  yesterday  to  the 
two  gymnasiums  and  the  swimming  pool  and 
adults  were  flocking  to  meeting  rooms  for 
lectures. 

When  the  curtain  parted  at  8:30  p.m.  every 
available  place  In  the  850-seat  auditorium 
and  balcony  was  filled  for  the  anniversary 
celebration  program. 

The  program  included  the  pianist  Gary 
Graffman,  the  dancer,  Paul  Draper,  Richard 
Klley  and  Irving  Jacobson.  who  did  a  scene 
from  "Man  of  La  Mancha";  Hermlone  Gin- 
gold,  the  ETngllEh  comedienne,  and  MiU  Geer 
and  John  Randolph,  who  did  excerpts  from 
Robert  Frost's  poems. 

PtrSPOSE    ITNCHANCED 

Outside  of  the  buUdlng.  73-year-old  Jack 
Nadel.  a  member  for  the  last  60  years,  the 
"Y's"  former  executive  director  until  his  re- 
tirement In  1958,  looked  up  at  the  Inscribed 
Biblical  injunction  In  the  stone  lintel  above 
the  entrances: 

"Rejoice  O  young  man  In  the  youth — 
Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth."  ■' 

"We  grow  and  grow,"  Mr.  Nadel  said.  "The 
rattle  of  the  Lexington  Avenue  trolley  is  gone, 
so  are  the  brownstones.  But  our  goal  has 
remained  the  same— to  Instill  In  our  boys  and 
felrla.  In  every  way  we  can,  devotion  and 
loyalty  to  our  country  to  otir  faith,  so  that 
they  may  give  better  service  to  both." 

The  13-Btory  "Y,"  on  that  northeast  corner 
of  Lexington  Avenue  since  1900  and  In  dif- 
ferent locations  "before  that,  loomed  large 
beside  the  fo»ir  old  brownstones  on  91st 
Street  that  are  to  be  demolished.  In  their 
I  ace  wiU  rise  a  new  11 -story  Henry  Kauf- 
mann Building,  an  8-story  residence  for  girls 
and  a  3-8tory  cultural  center— an  Integral 
part  of  the  "Y."  _ 

To  date,  $3  million  has  been  raised  toward 
the  building  fund  of  »3.4  million.  The  "Y" 
Is  a  beneficiary  of  the  PederaUon  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  New  York,  which  supports 
and  maintains  116  social  weUare  and  medical 
Institutions  that  serve  more  than  700,000 
New  Yorkers  of  all  races  and  creeds. 

More  than  9,500  men,  women,  and  children 
take  part  in  its  activities,  and  1  million 
persons  pass  through  Its  doors  every  year  to 
attend  the  Kaufmann  concert  hall  events. 

For  Jack  Nadel  and  Carl  Urbont,  his  suc- 
cessor, the  opening  section  of  the  "Y's"  by- 
laws Is  as  meaningful  today  as  It  was  In 
1874  when  It  was  first  promulgated: 

"The  object  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
Improvement  of  the  mental,  moral,  spiritual, 
cultural,  social,  and  physical  condition  of 
young  men  and  young  women  and  the  fos- 
tering of  Judaism." 

The  "Y's"  ancient  records  disclose  such 
members  and  benefactors  as  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Felix  M.  Warburg,  Joseph  Proskauer,  Bernard 
Baruch,  and  his  brother  Rudolph,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Netherlands. 

The  "Y"  has  withstood  shifting  popula- 
tions and  physical  changes  of  the  neighbor- 
hood since  the  tiun  of  the  century,  and  todav 
prides  Itself  as  "belonging  to  the  city  a. 
large."  People  fr<«n  the  five  boroughs  pass 
through  Its  doors.  Its  records  tell  of  Inter- 
faith  and  Interrellglous  programs. 

The  dusty  file  reveals  an  appeal  Issued  on 
February  17.  1880: 

"That  the  various  Jewish  congregations  and 
societies  be  Invited  to  cooperate  In  the  work 
of  securing  subscriptions  from  the  IsraeUtes 
of  this  city  In  behalf  of  the  starving  peonle 
in  Ireland."  —=*-*- 

It  was  one  of  the  early  leaders  in  the 
development  of  comprehensive  social,  edu- 
cational, and  recreational  programs  for  teen- 
agers. More  than  2,000  children  throng  to 
the  "Y"  to  enjoy  its  many  offerings.     It  Is 


an  institution  that  echoes  with  the  soxinds  of 
youngsters  fiddling,  strumming,  and  playing 
on  many  Instruments. 

For  Jack  Nadel,  there  was  the  memory  of 
the  late  Billy  Rose  when  he  was  a  member, 
"Oh,  yes,  when  the  Marx  brothers  played 
basketball,  sang." 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  added,  "the  92d  TT'  Is  some- 
thing more  than  evenings  of  wonderful  poetry 
reading,  the  listening  to  the  music  of  Chopin. 
Bach,  Beethoven — wonderfxU  as  that  is — It 
Is  people  of  all  ages  finding  fulfillment." 
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Best  Idea  in  Years 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  UDAIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
President  Johnson  requested  In  Janu- 
ary that  Congress  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  he  took  many 
of  us  by  surprise;  yet  It  was  Immediately 
apparent  that  the  proposal  had  great 
merit. 

[  am  happy  to  se;  that  national  sup- 
port for  the  proposal  is  growing,  and  I 
am  particularly  gratified  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  some  recent  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  Hanson  Ray 
Sisk,  respected  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Nogales  Daily  Herald  In  Nogales, 
Ariz.  Expressing  his  approval  of  the 
new  depaitment,  Mr.  Sisk  referred  to  it 
as  the  "best  idea  in  years."  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  objection,  I  Insert  Mr.  Slsk's 
column  of  March  3.  1966,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix at  this  point: 

Best  Idea  in  Years 

It  appears  that  President  Johnson  is  com- 
ing up  with  more  Ideas,  more  spending,  more 
bureaus  and  departments  than  all  the  Chief 
Executives  of  the  United  States  combined 
since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Inaugurated  the 
so-called  New  Deal. 

Yesterday  he  asked  Congress  to  create  a 
new  department  wltfc  a  new  Cabinet  officer. 
It  would  be  called  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, involving  air,  land,  and  sea.  The 
President  wants  an  appropriation  of  almost 
$1  billion  for  the  new  Department. 

He  wants  Inaugurated  a  highway  safety 
program,  which  U  very  important  and  com- 
mendable, as  It  would  set  up  Federal  safety 
standards;  a  study  for  separate  highways 
for  trucks  and  passenger  cars;  promote  safety 
at  sea,  and  other  functions  involving  all 
general  forms  of  transportation  used  by  peo- 
ple and  goods. 

Under  the  new  Department  would  come 
almost  100,000  people  and  about  $6  blUlon 
of  Federal  funds  which  are  now  devoted  to 
transportation  In  various  other  departments. 

Without  question,  with  the  rapid  expan- 
sion of  transportation  In  the  past  two 
decades,  a  department  of  this  nature  Is  sorely 
needed  particularly  to  establish  naUonal 
standards  for  vehicular  safety.  It  would  also 
embrace  railroads,  planes,  freight  routes,  and 
river  transportation. 

To  pay  the  extra  expense  load  the  Presl-  " 
dent   suggests    Increased    taxes   on   airplane 
fuel,  airfreight,  and   Inland  waterway  fuel, 
and  perhaps  other  forms  of  travel  taxes. 

With  millions  of  automobiles  on  the  high- 
ways of  the  Nation,  the  air  lanes  filled  with 
airplanes  of  all  types  Includltg  private 
planes,  and  more  ships  on  the  oceans  and 


streams.  It  U  plainly  evident  that  controU  bo 
centered  into  a  single  department  as  now 
handle  finance,  commerce,  postal,  and  other 
Federal  services. 

America  wUl  soon  reach  the  200  mlUlon 
population,  and  by  the  turn  of  the  next  cen- 
tury WiU  be  about  350  mUllon,  All  forms  of 
transportation  will  be  doubled  or  tripled  to 
serve  this  new  growth. 

Our  Nation  has  need  for  this  proposed  new 
department  to  save  lives,  speed  up  ship- 
ments, and  Impose  controls  on  the  airways 
railways,  highways,  and  sea  lanes.  ' 


Youth's  Dream  of  Becoming  Instructor  for 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  Ended  by 
Enemy  Bullet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  Is  National  Boys'  Club  Week,  the 
heroics  of  one  particular  member  of  the 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  its  director,  Robert  J 
Murrin. 

This  boy  or  I  should  say — young  man 

who  lived  in  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, Michael  Nemchick,  has  given  his 
life  for  this  Nation.  He  was  not  quite 
19 — but  he  was  a  paratrooper  and  wore 
his  coveted  wings  with  pride. 

Mike  was  very  active  in  the  Boys'  Club 
In  McKeesport  as  he  was  growing.  His 
ambition  had  l)een  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation upon  his  discharge  from  the  serv- 
ice and  join  the  staff  of  the  Boys'  Clubs 
of  America. 

During  his  service  he  wrote  to  the  local 
chapter  and  kept  the  present  members 
informed.  He  told  of  our  Nations  part 
in  the  present  conflict.  He  also  advised 
the  boys  of  the  many  advantages  they 
received  through  the  various  programs 
conducted  by  the  club. 

One  sometimes  wonders  why  a  sniper's 
bullet  could  find  its  mark  and  end  a 
career  before  it  actually  started. 

The  answer  can  never  be  found— but 
Mike's  sacrifice,  along  with  otheis  like 
him,  will  assure  the  continuaticn  of 
organizations  designed  to  help  our  youth 
mature  and  develop  into  good  citizens. 

Having  participated  in  two  wars,  I 
fully  realize  the  personal  loss  being  expe- 
rienced by  the  Nemchick  family.  Time 
alone  will  ease  that  pain.  However,  I  do 
fe'^1  this  world  was  better  because  of  the 
defeat  of  our  enemy  those  many  years 
a^'i — and — it  will  Improve  even  more 
when  this  conflict  is  successfully  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  felt  it  was  only  right 
to  bring  this  young  man's  sacrifice  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Michael 
Nemchick  Is  typical  of  many,  many 
young  men  in  our  Nation  today  and  he, 
with  those  like  him,  should  receive  rec- 
ognition for  their  wilUn^rness  to  serve 
in  time  ct  need.  v 

The  article  from  the  McKeesport,  Pa., 
Dally  News  for  February  23.  1965,  con- 
•emlng  Michael  follows: 


^SV,-.:,,. 
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Local  Soldier' KnxxD  bt  Siopoi  in  Vixtnam — 

TotTTH's  Dreams  or  Bccomimg  iNSTsncTO* 

ro>    BoTs'   Clubs   or   Ambuca    Enosd    bt 

Enemt  BuLLxr 

A  young  McKeeaport  man's  <lr«<un  of  socn«- 
day  helping  tta«  boys  at  bla  cocimunlty  alone 
tbe  lame  path  be  foUowed  died  wltb  blm 
yeaterday  In  Vietnam. 

Michael  J.  NemcMck's  life  wasnt  long.  Ha 
would  have  been  19  next  Monday  If  he  had 
Uved. 

It  waant  really  a  distinguished  life  because 
he  never  bad  a  chance  to  accomplish  tbe 
things  he  hoped  to  do. 

The  only  career  he  ever  really  got  started 
on  was  tbe  Job  of  being  a  soldier.  And  a 
Vletcong  sniper's  bullet  ended  that  career  at 
a  place  called  Bon  Song  In  Vietnam. 

'  BTED    or    WOCICDS 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Nem- 
chlck  of  1511  Fifth  avenue,  got  the  word 
yesterday  In  a  telegram.  It  said  simply  that 
their  son  had  died  of  gvmshot  wounds  of  the 
abdomen  Inflicted  by  an  enemy  sniper. 

It  contained  the  usual  words  of  sympathy 
and  explained  that  they  would  be  contacted 
personally  In  the  near  future  to  make  ar- 
rancementa  to  have  their  son's  remains  re- 
turned here  for  burial. 

The  telegram  said  nothing  of  Mike's  dream 
of  surviving  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  of  going 
to  ooUege  when  he  got  out  of  the  service  and 
of  learning  the  things  he  needed  to  know  to 
become  a  professional  guidance  counselor 
and  physical  Instructor  for  the  Boys'  Cluba 
of  America. 

He  talked  of  these  things  in  letters  he  wrota 
to  Samuel  R.  LaRoaa.  executive  director  of 
the  Boys'  Club  here  In  McKeesport.  Mike 
was  a  Boys'  Club  graduate  and  he  wrote  In 
hla  letters  of  the  lessons  he  learned,  the 
values  he  received,  and  the  guld;vnce  which 
kept  him  from  straying  to  the  wrong  path. 

Each  year,  the  Boys'  Club  In  McKeesport 
elects  some  of  its  members  to  serve  as  city 
officials  for  one  day.  In  1961.  Mike  was 
elected  mayor.    It  was  an  honor  he  cherished. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  boys  who  belong 
to  the  club  now,  lu-glng  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  It  afforded  them. 

He  pointed  out  how  much  the  physical 
training  he  received  here  had  helped  him  In 
Jump  school  where  ha  won  bis  coveted  para- 
trooper wings. 

Lact  November,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Air- 
mobile forces  of  the  First  Cavalry.  He  said 
ha  «B«  Beared  about  going  to  Vietnam  but 
he  waa  also  proud  to  go. 

TOOK    IXTTZB    Or   PXOICISX 

Ha  took  with  him  a  letter  from  the  regional 
director  of  the  Boys'  Cluba  of  America  prom- 
ising blm  whatever  help  was  avtillable  In 
furthering  his  education  and  launching  hla 
career  when  he  returned. 

Mike  will  never  have  a  chance  to  avail  hlm- 
srtf  o<  those  opportunities  now. 

But  perhaps  what  he  did  In  Vietnam  will 
make  it  poaslble  for  bis  younger  brothers, 
William,  16.  and  Gregory,  9,  to  turn  their 
dreams  and  ambitions  Into  reality  someday. 


Sir  Stnart  MiJIinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TTXAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVSS 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  aONZA^EZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Aprtl  9 
the  unv^Ilng  of  the  new  statue  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy will  bring  a  host  of  British  digni- 
taries to  Washington  among  whom  will 


be  a  distinguished  gentleman — Sir  Stuart 
Mal^lnsorx^who  has  been  an  outstanding 
frien3"~and  benefactor  to  the  Armed 
Forces  assigned  to  England. 

Members  of  the  20th  Tactical  Fighter 
Wing — which  is  one  of  the  oldest  fighter 
wings  in  the  Air  Force — through  a  com- 
mittee headed  by  Col.  Farley  E.  Peebles 
of  Sen  Antonio  are  planning  to  honor 
Sir  Stuart  while  he  is  In  our  country. 
Therefore,  I  thought  it  would  be  fitting 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  public  through  this 
media  the  numerous  contributions  which 
Sir  Stuart  has  made  to  closer  ties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  an4  the  United 
States. 

During  World  War  n  when  he  was  high 
sherifr  of  Essex,  Sir  Stuart  initiated  and 
was  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Essex  Anglo-American  Community  Rela- 
tions Committee  when  units  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  returned  to  England  in  1952 
and  has  served  as  chairman  since  that 
time. 

He  has  often  personally  planned  and 
sponsored  functions  where  Britons  and 
Americans  can  meet  and  develop  lasting 
friendships,  and  has  been  responsible  for 
eliminating  problems  and  resolving  crises 
of  varying  magnitude  between  the  bases 
and  local  Individuals  and  organizations 
in  his  country.  The  diplomacy  and  tact 
by  Sir  Stuart  in  resolving  these  diflBcul- 
tles  have  precluded  embarrassment  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  housing  develop- 
ment at  Weathersford,  England,  which 
has  been  used  exclusively  by  U.S.  service- 
men and  their  fsanllles,  and  which  owes 
its  continued  existence  to  Sir  Stuart's 
efforts  to  prevent  It  from  being  closed. 

The  George  Washington  Ball,  held  on 
the  Friday  nearest  the  22d  of  February 
each  year,  was  initiated  by  Sir  Stuart  9 
years  ago  and  has  been  held  annually 
since  then  at  a  site  alternating  among 
the  military  bases  and  the  local  villages 
and  towns. 

Sir  Stuart  has  sponsored  a  garden 
party  for  8  years  now  at  his  home,  which 
Is  known  to  many  Americans  as  the 
White  House  of  Woodford  Green.  Essex. 
On  these  occasions  Sir  Stuart  has  made 
possible  a  rare  exchange  between  some 
of  England's  most  noted  statesmen  and 
dignitaries  and  American  servicemen 
with  their  wives.  His  guests  In  recent 
years  have  included  Earl  Clement  Atlee 
and  Field  Marshal  Sir  B.  L.  Montgom- 
ery. 

American  Gen.  Louis  Norstaad.  NATO 
commander,  was  presented  by  Sir  Stucut 
to  the  English  Speaking  Union  in  a 
gesture  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  British  and  American  forces. 

The  list  of  good  deeds  of  Sir  Stuart 
could  go  on  indefinitely.  Other  examples 
of  his  work  Include  his  being  instrumen- 
tal In  dependent  personnel  of  American 
servicemen  being  invited  to  participate 
In  functions  with  their  counterparts  in 
British  schools,  and  the  presentation  of 
Christmas  trees  to  American  forces  for 
the  last  8  years  in  England.  Sir 
Stuart  organized  the  original  Anglo- 
American  Thanksgiving  service  held  each 
year  in  the  Chemsford  Cathedral.  He 
also  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of 
establishing  a  memorial  window  at  this 


Cathednd  for  Essex-based  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives  during  World  War 
n.  He  has  given  tickets  for  numerous 
international  and  national  sporting 
events  to  our  service  personnel  and  on 
many  occasions  has  taken  servicemen  to 
these  events  as  his  personal  guests. 
One  of  our  commanders  once  said: 
Our  base  owes  much  to  Sir  Stuart  whoce 
aim  has  been  to  draw  together  In  the  bond 
of  friendship  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
community.  This  he  has  done  In  a  most 
outstanding  manner. 


Elbie  Jay  MeeU  Hit  Equal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe.  has  published 
another  one  of  his  Elbie  Jay  family  arti- 
cles. This  article,  which  was  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  March 
25,  follows: 

Elbix  Jat  Mjckts  His  Equal 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootln'-tootln' 
Jay  family,  starring  ol'  Elbie  Jay — a  humble 
fellow  who  believes  In  never  lordln'  It  over 
his  equals.    If'n  he  ever  should  meet  one. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elbie  today,  he's 
a-settln'  at  his  wrltln'  desk,  pen  In  hand, 
scratchln'  his  head  and  lookln'  angry.  That's 
hla  faithful  sidekick,  Robin  (Texas  Jack) 
Valentl,  at  his  side. 

Elbix.  You  know,  I  Just  can't  figure  that 
varmint  out.  I  give  him  nothing  but  kind- 
ness. I  treat  him  like  an  equal.  I  even 
mention  his  name  once  or  twice  In  my  public 
statements.  And  then  he  wants  to  go  his 
own  Independent  way. 

Robin.  Folbricht  Is  an  ungrateful  rat. 

Elbix.  Him.  too.  But  I'm  talking  about 
the  sneaky  polecat  who  really  stabbed  me 
In  the  back. 

Robin.  Bobbt  Kxnnedt  la  an  ungrateful 
dirty  rat. 

ELBr«.  Him,  too.  But  I  mean  old  Chuck 
de  Oaulle.  Just  think  of  him,  wantln'  to 
get  out  of  NATO.  Tou  know  what  It  aU 
bolls  down  to,  RoWn?    He  dont  trust  me. 

Robin  (shocked).  No. 

Elbib  (nodding).  Yep.  It's  hard  to  be- 
lieve. After  all,  what's  life  without  mutual 
trust?  The  sneaky  polecat.  But  what  am 
I  going  to  say  about  a  fellow  like  that  In 
this  here  speech  I'm  wrttln'? 

Robin.  Well,  here's  a  line  I  J\ist  read,  sir: 
"No  nation  today  can  hope  to  pursue  an 
Isolated  course.  Without  the  full  consulta- 
tion, approval  and  material  aid  of  her  alllea, 
she  Is  bound  to  be  defeated." 

Elbix  (happily).  A  decent,  kindly,  above- 
board  statement,  Robin,  and  a  credit  to  my 
sense  of  falrplay.     Where'd  you  get  It? 

Robin.  I  think  Its  what  he  said  about  your 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Elbix  (pounding  his  hand  on  the  table). 
See  what  a  sneaky  polecat  he  Is?  How  can 
you  trust  a  fellow  who'd  say  a  thing  like 
that?  Worst  of  all,  how  can  I  outfox  this 
varmint,  IX  I  can't  figure  out  what  makes 
him  tick?    What  do  I  know  about  him? 

Robin  (reading  from  a  file).  Well,  he's  a 
big,  tall  man.  Very  vain  about  his  personal 
appearance  and  photographs.  Awfully  petty 
about  protocol.    Hardly  ever  holds  press  con- 
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ferences  because  he  doesn't  like  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Elbie  (ticking  them  off).  Vain,  petty, 
clever. 

Robin.  Plays  off  one  faction  against  an- 
other domestically.  Says  what  the  voters 
want  to  hear.  But  his  basic  drive  Is  to  go 
down  In  history  as  the  most  wonderful  leader 
his  country  ever  had. 

Elbie.  Devious,  demagogic,  overweenlngly 
ambitious  (grudgingly).  He  must  work 
mighty  hard. 

Robin  (nodding).  It's  like  he  had  extra 
glands.  But  to  sum  up,  sir,  he  thinks  he's 
the  greatest  man  In  the  world. 

Elbie  (snapping  his  fingers).  That's  It, 
Robin.  You've  foimd  the  key.  But.  great 
balls  of  fire,  how  are  we  going  to  deal  with  a 
fellow  who  thinks  he's  me? 

Robin  (blanching).  You're  right,  sir.  Oh, 
1 11  sleep  each  night  a  little  worse  Just  know- 
ing a  man  like  that  is  their  President. 

Well,  tune  In  to  our  next  episode,  folks. 
And  meantime,  as  you  mosey  on  down  the 
long  trail  of  life,  remember  what  Elble's  old 
granddaddy  used  to  say:  "There  ain't  nothln* 
more  precious  In  life  than  trust.  So  get  all 
you  can." 


AHEPA.  He  has  the  abUlty,  the  dedication 
and  the  personality  to  render  great  service 
In  his  honored  position.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  great  Washington  AHEPA 
banquet  and  met  and  talked  with  AHEPA 's 
national  officials. 

I  con^atulate  President  Kimon  Doukas 
and  AHEPA  for  its  outstanding  educational 
and  progressive  policy.  I  applaud  Altis 
chapter  85  for  what  It  has  done  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  for  the  Hellenic  people  of  our 
community.  Convey  my  best  personal 
wishes  and  felicitations  to  Harold  Harper 
and  all  of  his  assembled  friends. 

Edward  P.  Boland, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Harold  Harper  of  Weit  Springfield,  Mass., 
Honored  as  Newly  Elected  Governor  for 
Massachusetts  District,  Order  of 
AHEPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op- 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOUND 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Harold 
Harper  of  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  newly 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  Dis- 
trict 8  of  the  Order  of  AHEPA,  was  hon- 
ored at  a  testimonial  dinner  held  at  the 
Kimball  Towers  in  Springfield  Saturday 
night. 

More  than  400  attended  to  pay  tribute 
to  Mr.  Harper  as  he  assumed  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  American  Hellenic 
Educational  Progressive  Association,  In- 
cluding Dr.  Kimon  Doukas.  supreme 
president  of  AHEPA,  Peter  Bell,  past  su- 
preme •  president  of  AHEPA,  Charles 
Georgeson,  chairman  of  the  national  Ad- 
visory board  of  the  Sons  of  Pericles,  and 
Mrs.  Bessie  Langadlnos,  district  gover- 
nor of  the  Daughters  of  Penelope. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  guest 
of  Mr.  Harper  on  March  14  for  the  17th 
national  banquet  In  honor  of  Members 
of  the  89th  Congress,  sponsored  by  the 
Order  of  AHEPA,  and  held  here  In 
Washington. 

I  was  not  able  to  be  present  for  the 
testimonial  Saturday  night  In  honor  of 
Mr.  Harper,  but  I  sent  this  telegram 
which  is  to  be  printed  with  my  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  together 
with  excerpts  of  a  news  story  taken  from 
the  Springfield  Sunday  Republican  of 
March  27: 

Mahch  26,  1965. 
Charles  S.  Pappas, 

Chairman,  Altis  Chapter  85  of  AHEPA,  Tes- 
timonial Dinner  to  Gov.  Harold  Harper. 
Springfield,  Mass.: 
Sincerely   regret   that   I   cannot   Join   you 
personally  In  this  fine  tribute  to  Gov.  Harold 
Harper.      Altls    chapter   has    a   right   to    be 
proud  of  the  honor  of  having  Harold  Harper 
in    a    key    j>oeltlon    of   the   great   Order   of 


The  Springfield  Republican  said: 
Dr.  Doukas  went  on  tc  say,  "Tonight, 
however,  we  are  taking  the  occasion  to  as- 
semble some  of  our  past  and  present  officials 
to  show  the  growth  and  progress  of  our  great 
CMXler  in  dlEseminating  and  advocating  the 
noblest  attributes  of  Hellenism  and  the  won- 
derful tenets  and  precepts  of  Americanism 
which  is  a  living  practitioner  of  the  ancient 
Hellenic  thought,  the  basU  of  Western  civili- 
zation." 

"Mr.  Harper  deserves  the  appreciation  and 
gratitude  of  all  AHEPA  members,"  Dr. 
Doukas  said,  "for  dedicating  his  life  to  the 
practices  of  democracy  within  his  district." 
achievements  noted 
Dr.  Doukas  said,  "Ovir  order  comprises 
mostly  Americans  of  Hellenic  origin  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another  and 
proudly  dl-splays  among  its  members  some 
outstanding  Government  leaders,  such  as 
Vice  President  Hubebt  H.  Hitmphbet  and 
many  Federal,  State,  and  city  officials." 

Recalling  recent  achievements  of  the  or- 
ganization, Dr.  Doukas  noted  the  tribute  paid 
by  AHEPA  to  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman,  by  having  a  monument  erected  In 
his  honor  at  a  central  square  In  Athens, 
Greece. 

"We  are  currently  engaged  In  advocating 
an  educational  program  for  our  members 
whereby  scholarships  and  other  financial 
aid  Is  granted  to  American  students  at  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  Greece,"  Dr.  Doukas 
said. 

good-will  ambassadors 
He  mentioned  that  last  year,  "We  held  a 
convention  In  Athens  where  we  transported 
by  air  10,000  members  and  their  famlUes  as 
official  ambassadors  of  good  will.  ITiey  took 
the  greetings  of  the  American  people  and 
American  Government  to  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Greece." 

Among  other  distinguished  guests  were 
Basil  S.  Mllonas.  James  A.  Mzarakos,  William 
P.  Tesaffaras,  and  Peter  CEirellas,  supreme 
tru^ees.  Rev.  Stephen  Papadoulias  of  St. 
George  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  Michael 
Vortsos,  former  supreme  treasurer  of  Ahepa. 
Since  Joining  the  organization  in  1951,  Mr. 
Harper  has  served  as  secretary,  treasurer,  and 
president  of  Altis  Chapter  85  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Harper  and  his  wife,  the  former  Claire 
Granger,  live  at  12  Sylvan  Street  with  their 
five  children. 

Dr.  Doukas  was  elected  supreme  president 
at  the  organization's  supreme  convention  In 
Athens  last  August.  He  was  awarded  a 
degree  of  bachelor  of  science  In  economics,  a 
master  of  arts  In  finance,  and  government 
and  a  doctorate  of  philosophy  In  public  law 
and  government  degrees  by  Columbia  Unl^ 
verslty:  and  a  doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
degree  by  New  York  University. 

He  has  authored  several  articles  and  pro- 
fessional reviews. 

Members  of  the  committee  Included: 
Nestor  Cokkinlas,  secretary;  Charles  S.  Pap- 
pas, ex-offlco  chairman;  Menas  Demetrion, 
treasurer;  George  George  and  Malro  Kacoy- 
lannakls,  tickets;  Nicholas  Haaslotls,  enter- 
tainment; John  Taloymls  and  Peter  J. 
Alphas,  arrangements;  Mrs.  Eva  Hasslotis, 
and  Miss  Diamond  Cokkinlas,  publicity;  and 
George  Klotsls,  hall. 
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We  Are  Drifting  Into  a  GoTemment 
Controlled  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  REINEC^KE.  Mr.  Speaker,  across 
this  Nation  the  alert  observers  of  the 
American  economy  are  noting  with 
alarm  the  increasing  role  which  big  gov- 
ernment is  playing  in  controlling  prices 
and  wages. 

More  than  one  large  industry  in  this 
country  has  been  whipped  into  submis- 
sion by  a  stern  telephone  call  from  the 
White  House. 

What  has  become  of  our  free,  competi- 
tive economy?  What  has  become  of  the 
authority  of  this  Congress  to  legislate 
concerning  matters  of  price  and  wage 
regulation?  If  the  present  trend  con- 
tinues the  Federal  Government  will  be- 
come the  great  dictator  of  the  Nation's 
marketplaces. 

The  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Times  has 
taken  editorial  note  of  this  trend.  In  the 
issue  of  March  24,  1966.  I  Insert  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress: 

Perilous  Drift  to  Controls 

Inflation  and  the  war  In  Vietnam  notwith- 
standing, it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  to  the  dan- 
gerous drift  toward  Government  fixing  of 
prices  and  wages  before  a  permanent  addic- 
tion takes  hold. 

Just  the  other  day.  President  Walter  Reu- 
ther.  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  made  a 
speech  proposing  creation  of  a  price-wage 
review  board. 

Any  corporation  with  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  market  in  a  given  Industry  would  have  to 
give  60  days'  notice  of  intent  to  raise  prices, 
and  Justify  the  proposed  boost  before  the 
board. 

Fortunately,  the  idea  Is  unlikely  to  ge* 
anywhere  at  present.  President  Johnson,  for 
one.  has  shown  no  interest  In  creating  a  for- 
malized wage-price  machinery. 

In  any  event,  the  review  board  proposed  by 
Reuther  would  have  no  power,  beyond  that 
of  stirring  adverse  public  opinion,  to  head  off 
\injustlfied  price  increases. 

Still,  the  UAW  chief's  proposal  Is  a  disturb- 
ing sign  of  the  times. 

Instances  of  Federal  Interference  in  the 
marketplace  are  becoming  too  commonplace 
for  the  comfort  of  anyone  who  beUeves  in 
the  fiindamentals  of  the  system  which  has 
given  Amwlca  the  most  productive  economy 
on  earth. 

Businessmen  are  required  to  restrict  loans 
and  investments  abroad  voluntarily. 

Both  business  and  labor  are  expected  to 
heed  guidelines  under  which  prices  should 
remain  stable  and  wage  Increases  should  be 
held  to  3.2  percent  per  year. 

Again,  compliance  Is  voluntary.  But,  In  re- 
cent months,  the  Nation  has  seen  President 
Johnson  bring  White  House  prestige — and  In 
some  cases,  the  threat  of  diunplng  Govern- 
ment stockpiles  on  the  market — to  force 
abandonment  of  price  Increases  In  the  steel, 
aluminum,  and  copper  Industries. 

The  adiftinlstratlon  has  let  it  be  known 
that  Federal  public  works  contracts  will  be 
parceled  out  with  an  eye  toward  which  com- 
panies and  unions  have  stayed  within  the 
wage-price  guldellnee.  -» 

Now,  White  House  pressure  has  even  been 
used  to  force  a  partial  rollback  In  a  cigarette 
price  Increase. 
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In  the  context  of  war-fed  Inflation  and  the 
U.S.  gold  crlsla.  It  ta  hard  to  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Johnson's  determined  campaign  of  persua- 
sion In  behalf  of  wage-price  stability.  Som« 
kind  of  restraint*  are  unavoidable  in  tlmea 
like  these. 

However.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
guidelines  result  in  serious  Inequities  to 
some  unions  and  some  companies — and.  If 
^  long  continued,  such  artificial  restraints  cre- 
ate economic  distortions  which  can  Impair 
future  prosperity. 

Thus,  use  of  the  guidelines  can  be  Justified 
as   an  emergency  expedient — nothing  more. 

Unfortunately,  an  air  of  permanence  U 
beginning  to  settle  around  the  Idea  of  Fed- 
eral Interference  with  wagee  and  prices,  as 
evidenced  by  proposal*  to  formalize  the 
procedures. 

Representative  Emanttix  CiXLEa.  Democrat, 
of  New  York,  has  Introduced  a  bill  similar  to 
Reutber's  proposal. 

A  measure  authored  by  Representative 
HiNBT  Rettss,  Democrat,  of  Wlsoonstn.  would 
empower  Congress  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee to  review  proposed  price  Increases.  Com- 
pany officials  could  be  subpenaed  to  bring  in 
their  books,  confldenttal  correspondence,  and 
other  records. 

Tbe  present  emergency  Is  not  so  great  that 
price  increases — often  unavoidable — should 
b«  treated  as  quasi-criminal  acts. 


Giallenfe  aad  Retponse  in  Foreifo  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  nw  TOME 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Rkcord.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  iry  colleagues  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  March  28.  entitled  "Challenge 
and  Response  in  Foreign  Aid." 

The  author  of  this  article  Is  Dr.  James 
A.  Perkins,  president  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity a  learned  and  respected  member  of 
the  academic  community.  His  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  are  certainly 
most  worthwhile,  and  deserving  of  our 
close  and  careful  consideration  and  at- 
tention. He  echoes  my  own  suggestion 
of  a  year  ago  that  the  only  means  of 
achieving  a  useful  presence  in  such  parts 
of  the  world  lies  in  making  a  vast  pro- 
gram of  foreign  aid  the  absolute  basis 
of  our  overall  policy. 

Dr.  Perkins'  article  follows:         ^ 

CtUU-MMOm     AND     RXSPONSK     IN     FOBXIGN     AID 

(By  James  A.  Perkins) 

A  cardinal  principle  of  statecraft  holds  that 
a  nation's  response  to  a  problem  should  b« 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  problem  itself. 
In  law  this  maxim  reads  that  the  punish- 
ment should  fit  the  crime.  In  the  family 
budget,  this  rule  suggests  that  the  husband's 
deposits  should  equal  the  wife's  withdrawals. 

In  national  affairs,  when  the  solution  is 
not  up  to  the  problem,  we  despair  when 
the  solution  is  grandiose,  we  are  frightened; 
and  when  the  solution  seems  appropriate, 
w«  are  content,  nnding  a  proper  balance  is 
perhaps  the  essence  of  statesmanship. 

I  would  sugegst  that  we  have  fa'Ied  to  find 
such  a  balance  in  the  case  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program,  and  I  would  suggest  fur- 
ther that  this  failure  may  lie  beneath  the  na- 
tional malaise  that  seems  to  afflict  this  pro- 


gram. (Similarly,  the  uneasiness  that  many 
feel  about  our  position  in  Vietnam  may  grow 
from  the  suspicion  that  the  problem  Is  not 
as  large  as  the  solution  we  are  offering.) 

TBB     WmurXNO     GAT 

with  regard  to  o\ir  foreign  assistance  effort, 
I  suspect  we  feel  there  Is  a  basic  llloglc  be- 
tween the  decreasing  size  of  this  effort  and 
the  obviously  widening  gap  between  the  rich 
and  the  poor  nations.  It  would  be  ironic 
indeed  If  the  continued  reduction  in  the  level 
of  our  aid  and,  therefore.  In  Its  effectiveness, 
were  merely  to  result  in  Increased  opposi- 
tion to  the  effort. 

We  can  remember  all  too  well  other  oc- 
casions in  our  national  past  when  our  re- 
sponses to  problems  were  seriously  inade- 
quate. The  Hoover  administration's  response 
to  the  onset  of  the  depression  w.as  grotesquely 
Insufficient.  So  was  our  willingness  to  act 
for  several  years  on  the  assumption  that 
neutrality  legislation  was  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  European  Inferno  created  by  Adolf 
Hitler.  In  both  cases,  we  succumbed  to  de- 
spair because  the  problems  Eeeme<r  larger 
than  our  capabilities — when  in  fact,  it  was 
the  scope  of  out  Imagination  and  the  magni- 
tude of  our  effort  that  was  wanting. 

aBCX>NSTat7CTtNG    KtlSOPS 

There  have  also  been  occasions  when  otir 
responses  were  far  larger  than  the  problems 
required.  We  still  flinch  at  the  memory  of 
Senator  McCarthy's  efforts  to  discover  some 
Communists  in  the  State  Department.  A 
mM-e  recent  example  was  the  episode  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  which  was  a  flasco  precisely  be- 
cause It  was  too  large  a  commitment  of  our 
prestige  for  the  actual  level  of  the  Castro 
threat,  just  as  It  was  too  small  a  military 
commitment  to  enable  the  operation  to 
succeed. 

But  there  are,  fortunately,  examples  when 
proper  balances  have  been  artruck  between 
problems  we  have  faced  and  the  responses 
we  have  made  to  them.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  utility  of  public  power,  the  TVA 
stands  as  a  classic  example  of  a  response  at 
a  level  appropriate  to  the  problem.  This 
controversial  but  highly  successful  enterprise 
was  conceived  and  operated  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  bring  the  American  South  into 
the  20th  century.  In  foreign  affairs,  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  Common  Market  were 
Ideas  equal  to  the  task  of  reconstructing 
Europe.  It  is  a  measure  of  the  success  of 
the  resulting  achievement  that  Charles  ds 
Oaulle  has  had  so  much  difficulty  In  destix>y- 
Ing  the  machinery  of  European  and  Atlantic 
tinity. 

We  have  surely  proved  that  we  are  capable 
of  the  social  Inventiveness  and  the  p>olltlcal 
willpower  to  conceive  and  to  carry  through 
large  and  sophisticated  programs  which  are 
in  balance  with  the  problems  they  are  de- 
signed to  help  solve.  What  must  we  do, 
then,  to  bring  our  foreign  assistance  effort 
up  to  scale? 

Plrst,  we  must  reoo^lze  the  magnitude  of 
the  human  misery  outside  our  borders.  And 
we  must  really  accept  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  Just  go  away.  We  must  also  accept  the 
fact  that,  as  the  world's  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  Nation,  the  problem  is.  in  sub- 
stantial measure,  ours.  The  recognition  that 
this  misery  repreeents  a  present  danger  is 
the  necessary  first  step.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  not  yet  taken  that  step. 

Then  we  must  reoognlae  that  the  general 
lev«I  of  these  efforts  is  unquestionably  far 
too  low.  We  are  now  permitting  ourselves  to 
think  thalT  one-third  of  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  which  is  the  level  of 
our  Federal  foreign  assistance  program  this 
year.  Is  adequate.  During  the  Marshall  plan 
years  our  support  represented  2  percent — 
proportionately  six  times  our  current  effort. 
If  we  are  serlotis  about  being  effective  with 
our  foreign  aid,  we  must  commit  to  the  task 
a  mlntmiun  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product,  or  triple  our  current  ex- 
penditures. 


COPEBNICAN    REVOLUTION 


In  addition  to  recognizing  the  scale  of  the 
problem  and  the  scale  of  our  response,  we 
must  also  enlarge  the  time  scale  of  our 
thinking.  A  larger  effort  will  have  to  operate 
over  a  longer  time.  We  are  not  discussing 
a  problem  to  be  solved  in  a  year  or  even  a 
decade.  We  must  consciously  adopt  a  pro- 
gram that  win  last  for  wie  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury— and  perhaps  Into  the  next.  The  an- 
nual debate  on  the  continuation  of  foreigrn 
assistance  is  both  absurd  and  misleading.  It 
only  confuses  our  purpoees.  Increases  Im- 
patience, obscures  the  issues,  and  Inhibits 
success.'  We  might  as  well  have  an  annual 
review  of  the  wisdom  of  having  a  public 
school  system. 

And  finally,  we  must  undergo  a  Copemlcan 
revolution  In  our  thinking  and  our  strategy. 
We  have  to  recognize  that  the  postwar  pro- 
grams of  foreign  aid — Involving  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Europe  and  the  initial  appraisals  of 
the  situation  of  the  txnderdeveloped  world — 
are  now  part  of  the  past.  The  future  re- 
quires an  unblinking  recognition  of  enor- 
mous and  considerably  different  problefns. 

We  need  to  think  and  act  on  a  scale' equal 
to  the  problems  faced  by  the  deep>erate  peo- 
ples of  the  developing  countries.  If  we  rec- 
ognize this  danger  and  Its  causes,  w<e  can 
respond  at  a  level  eqtial  to  the  task. 


I 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  Byelorassian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  TEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
48th  anniversary  of  Independence  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  was  observed  on 
March  25.  1966,  but  It  was  not  a  day  of 
great  rejoicing  but  one  of  hope  that 
some  day  they  will  regain  their  freedom. 

It  was  on  March  25,  1918,  that  the 
Byelorussian  Democratic  Republic  was 
bom  but  Its  Independence  was  short- 
lived and  within  3  years  complete  Rus- 
sian domination  of  the  new  nation  was 
reimposed. 

Today  the  hopes  of  those  who  brought 
the  Byelorussian  Republic  into  exist- 
ence are  still  alive  but  their  subjugated 
country  now  bears  the  name  of  the  Byel- 
orussian Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and  Is 
wholly  unrepresentative  of  some  18  mil- 
lion pe<vle. 

So  on  this  day  of  national  commemo- 
ration we  of  the  free  world  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  these  courageous  people 
who  despite  heart-rendering  hardships 
over  these  many  years  have  not  given  up 
their  dreams  of  self-determination  once 
again. 

On  Sunday,  March  27,  the  Byelorus- 
sian-American Association,  of  which 
Nicholas  Horoshko  is  national  president, 
observed  the  48th  anniversary  by  pre- 
senting a  commemorative  program  in  the 
Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

The  Byelorussians  comprise  one  of  the 
most  Important  groups  of  Slavic  people 
In  Eastern  Europe.  Their  historic  coun- 
try of  80,000  square  miles  borders  Po- 
land on  ^ht  west,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and 
Estonia  on  the  northwest,  Russia  on  the 
north,  and  the  Ukraine  on  the  south. 
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Early  in  the  16th  century  Byelorus- 
sia became  part  of  the  Russian  Empire 
and  remained  as  such  until  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  which  overthrew  the  czarlst 
empire  in  1917. 

Among  the  non-Russian  groups  which 

proclaimed  their  independence  was  the 

\  Byelorussians  and  on  March  25.   1918, 

the  Byelorussian  National  Republic  was 

established. 

But  before  the  Byelorussians,  or  White 
Russians  as  they  are  also  known,  had 
a  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their 
victory  the  Red  army  overran  the  coun- 
try and  made  it  part  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. Byelorussia  had  been  swallowed  up 
In  less  than  3  years. 

So  today  let  us  continue  our  prayers 
that  ithe  day  may  not  be  distant  when 
these  long  suffering  people  may  once 
again  experience  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom in  their  historic  homeland. 


Support  of  the  Indian-American 
Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
several  of  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
I  proposed  a  variety  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  new  directions  which  we  believe  our 
Nation's  foreign  aid  programs  must  take 
if  they  are  to  contribute  In  an  effective 
way  to  the  changing  world  and  the  revo- 
lution of  rising  expectations  which  so 
characterizes  the  ferment  of  coimtries 
which  have  gained  their  Independence 
In  the  past  two  decades  as  well  as  those 
which,  like  our  neighbors  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, have  been  Independent  for  some  time. 
Social  development  and  political  edu- 
cation and  development  were  prominent 
among  the  goals  which  we  listed. 

In  some  of  these  nations  our  country 
has  on  reserve  large  sums  of  local  cur- 
rency, generated  by  sales  of  Public  Law 
480  food,  which  should  be  put  to  use  In 
achieving  these  goals. 

There  are  also  in  every  underdeveloped 
country  a  sizable  number  of  private  citi- 
zens who  need  financial  aid  to  carry  out 
their  progressive  plans  for  economig  and 
social  development.  Their  own  govern- 
ments are  sometimes  to  interested  in  the 
grander  scheme  of  economic  develop- 
ment, too  bogged  down  in  administrative 
detail,  and  too  encumbered  by  rigid  rules 
and  regulations  to  help  them.  In  some 
cases  the  ideas  and  principles  that  these 
people  wish  to  develop  are  to  contro- 
versial or  too  new  to  receive  government 
support. 

Aid  from  foreign  governments  cannot 
reach  them  due  to  the  govemment-to- 
govemment  nature  of  foreign  aid,  or  else 
It  carries  with  It  the  stigma  of  identifi- 
cation with  the  specific  policies  and  posi- 
tion of  the  foreign  country.  Some  aid  is 
provided  by  Independent  private  foreign 
foundations,  but  support  from  this  source 
Is  limited. 


The  people  I  am  talking  about  are 
the  community  leaders,  the  business 
groups  and  the  professional  groups  which 
cannot  afford  Indentlflcatlon  with  the 
government  of  a  specific  foreign  power 
such  as  the  United  States  because  of  na- 
tional sensitivity,  but  who  share  many  of 
the  principles  and  views  which  have 
made  this  country  the  richest  in  the 
world. 

The  just  announced  independent  In- 
dian-American Foimdation  could  be  an 
important  source  of  support  for  these 
people.  It  would  not  be  identified  with 
a  foreign  government,  and  It  would 
maintain  a  perspective  independent  of 
the  Government  of  India.  I  might  add 
this  independence  from  government  sup- 
port would  represent  a  strength  for 
which  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  Chinese 
Commimists  have  no  counterpart  in 
their  foreign  aid  programs. 

The  Foundation  would  concentrate  Its 
support  in  education  and  agriculture. 
Progress  in  these  areas  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  economic  development,  and  It 
is  in  these  areas  that  innovation  and  ex- 
perimentation are  critically  needed. 
However,  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the 
governments  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries most  often  find  it  politically  dif- 
ficult to  bring  change  or  even  to  supp>ort 
change. 

The  professional  educator  resents  gov- 
ernment interference  in  his  field,  and  the 
farmer  has  always  had  more  taken  from 
him  by  the  government  than  he  has  re- 
ceived from  it— a  situation  which  is  not 
limited  to  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
The  independent  Foundation  does  not 
suffer  from  this  reputation,  and  It  has 
already  proven  its  effectiveness  in 'these 
areas. 

The  Indian-American  Foundation 
could  also  perform  another  function  that 
the  Government  or  Government-sup- 
ported organizations  are  not  able  to  per- 
form because  of  their  complex  regula- 
tions and  poUtical  sensitivities.  The 
Foundation  could  quickly  tap  the  tech- 
nical resources  of  organizations  such  as 
universities,  labor  unions,  cooperatives, 
and  professional  and  business  groups  to 
meet  development  bottlenecks. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Foundation 
will  have  an  impact,  an  Influence,  and 
an  Importance  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  India  far  greater  than  the  size 
of  its  budget. 


Aid  to  Southeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP   WISCOWSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  imderlined  the  VS.  desire 
for  peace  in  Asia  by  signing  a  bill  author- 
izing this  country's  participation  In  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  which  also  hailed  the 
$12  mUlion  American  contribution  for  a 
Mekong  River  project  In  Laos. 


"The  river  system  has  great  potential 
for  power,  Irrigation,  and  transportation. 
Properly  developed  it  could  revolutionize 
the  area  economy,"  the  paper  points  out. 

At  this  point,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  "Aid  to  Southeast 
Asia"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mar.  18,  1966) 
An)  TO  Southeast  Asia 

President  Johnson  has  underlined  his 
statement  that  the  United  States  wants  peace 
In  Asia,  and  Is  anxious  to  help  Asian  nations 
in  development,  by  signing  a  bill  authorizing 
this  country's  participation  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  At  the  same  time  he  au- 
thorized a  »12  mUllon  American  contribution 
for  a  »34  million  Mekong  River  project  In 
Laos. 

The  latter  Is  part  of  the  giant  Mekong 
River  development  plan.  The  >24  mUllon 
will  finance  the  first  actual  construction,  a 
dam  and  power  station  in  the  Nam  Ngimi,  a 
Mekong  tributary.  It  will  furnish  power  for 
parts  of  Laos  and  northern  Thailand. 

A  survey  of  the  Mekong  River  system  has 
been  under  way  for  several  years.  Even  the 
warring  nations  have  participated.  TTie  river 
system  has  great  potential  for  power,  irriga- 
tion, and  transportation.  Properly  developed 
it  could  revolutionize  the  area  economy. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank,  to  which  31 
nations  belong,  can  play  an  Important  role 
to  that  end.  What  is  needed  now  Is  a  time 
of  peace  to  take  fuU  advantage  of  the  plans 
for  a  better  life  for  the  people  of  the  entire 
area. 


Mark  S.  Watson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Mark  S.  Watson  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  was 
one  of  the  greatest  gentlemen  of  joiu-- 
nallsm  In  this  century.  His  colleagues, 
freinds,  and  admirers  around  the  world 
were  deeply  saddened  by  his  death  last 
Friday,  for  we  will  greatly  miss  his  intel- 
ligent and  Ironic  perceptions,  his  sense  of 
himior,  and  his  calm  and  accurate  ob- 
servations on  world  affairs. 

Mr.  Watson  was  a  man  of  extraordi- 
nary wisdom,  outstanding  ability,  and 
imflagglng  energies.  His  career  in  jour- 
nalism spanned  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury, during  which  his  work  won  him 
the  highest  accolades  which  can  be 
awarded  to  a  reporter:  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  which  he  received  In  1945;  a  spe- 
cial citation  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1961;  the  Navy's  Distin- 
guished Public  Service  Award,  given  to 
him  In  1962;  and  finally  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  awarded  him  in  1963. 

Bom  Jn  Plattsburg,  N.Y.,  In  1887,  Mr. 
Watson  graduated  with  honors  from 
Union  College  In  1908  and  worked  for 
the  Chicago  Tribune  until  1917.  During 
World  War  I  he  received  his  first  ex- 
posure to  military  reporting  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  supervising  a  staff  which  In- 
cluded Alexander  Woollcott  and  Harold 
Ross. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Watson  J(^ed  the 
Baltimore  S«n,  and  served  with  the  Sun 
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In  several  eaitorlal  capacities  for  over 
20  years.  He  then  began  a  second  career 
on  the  battlellnes  during  World  War  n, 
and  his  distinguished  dispatches  from 
Washington  and  the  field  brought  him 
even  greater  renown.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  journalists  to  enter  Paris  after 
its  liberation,  and  won  many  exclusive 
interviews  with  European  statesmen. 

I  need  not  recount  all  his  achievements 
during  the  last  two  decades,  for  his 
thoughtful  and  Informed  reporting  on 
complex  military  affairs  is  familiar  to 
us  all.  Intimately  familiar  with  fast- 
changing  military  technology,  Mr.  Wat- 
son was  able  to  advise  lay  readers  ac- 
curately and  sensibly  on  military  science 
and  weaponry.  Among  the  great  devel- 
opments which  he  covered  were  the  first 
hydrogen  bomb  test,  the  launching  of 
the  first  nuclear-powered  submarine, 
and  the  development  of  ballistic  missiles. 
In  sense  as  well  as  In  seniority,  Mr. 
Watson  completely  merited  the  title  of 
"dean  of  the  Pentagon  press  corps." 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mark  Watson 
never  retired,  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  his  colleagues  and  friends  to  pay  full 
tribute  to  this  perfect  reporter  suid 
perfect  gentlemen.  I  wish  to  offer  my 
small  tribute  now,  and  to  extend  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  to  Mr.  Watson's 
wlM'and  two  daughters. 

Our  understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  we  livsd  was  far  greater  because 
Mark  Watson  taught  us  through  his 
work. 


WathmstoB :  How  To  Make  Things  Worse 
Than  They  Are 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  observers  the  idea  of  mining  the 
harbor  of  Haiphong  seems  to  be  a  tempt- 
ing course  of  action.  The  danger  In- 
herent in  such  a  move  are  made  abun- 
dantly clear  by  Mr.  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  include  herewith 
his  masterful  cuticle  on  the  subject  and 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  23,  1906] 

Washinotom:  How  To  Make  Things  Worse 

Than  Thtt  Are 

(By  James  Reston) 

Wasrimoton,  March  23. — The  pressure 
seems  to  be  buUdlng  up  In  the  Senate  for  a 
policy  of  bombing,  mining,  or  blockading  the 
North  Vietnamese  harbor  of  Haiphong,  and 
one  reason  for  the  pressure  Is  obviously  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

Not  to  close  that  harbor  to  the  ships  carry- 
ing war  materiel  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
Vletcong,  Senator  Richard  B.  Rossxlj..  of 
Oeorgla.  said  today,  "flies  Ln  the  face  of 
coounonsense."  He  was  supported  by  Sena- 
tor Stua«t  Stmincton.  Democrat,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Hugh  Scott.  Republican,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  to  have  a 
obaage  In  policy  tn  some  direction  In  the 
very  near  future.  In  my  opinion,"  Senator 
Russdj.  added,  "or  this  war  wUl  assume  po- 


litical proportions  that  will  absolutely  force 
It  up>on  any  man  who  has  to  go  before  the 
electorate  of  this  country  and  seek  public 
office."  He  thereupon  proposed  a  blockade. 
WAIT  A  xnruTE 

Maybe  we  »hould  look  this  one  over  a  little 
before  we  Jump.  The  thing  can  be  done 
easily  enough.  Legally.  It  Is  a  little  misty 
since  the  United  States  Is  not  formally  at 
war  with  North  Vietnam,  but  the  lawyers 
will  find  a  way  through  that  thicket.  An 
eSectlve  sea  and  air  blockade  of  Haiphong, 
however,   raises  more  practical   questions. 

First,  If  a  Soviet  ship  carrying  munitions 
to  North  Vietnam  Is  Intercepted  by  an  Amer- 
ican destroyer  approaching  Haiphong  and 
refuses  to  turn  around  or  be  boarded,  what 
do  we  do?  Blow  her  out  of  the  water?  The 
consequences  of  that  are  likely  to  be  rather 
awkward. 

Second,  a  policy  of  mining  the  harbor, 
therefore,  seems  more  likely  to  be  more 
I»'actlcal  and  less  risky,  though  this  too  has 
to  be  considered  In  something  other  than 
domestic  political  terms. 

No  doubt  It  would  have  considerable  effect 
on  free  world  shipping  now  carrying  supplies 
but  not  munitions  to  Haiphong.  Insurance 
rates  on  ships  heading  that  way  would  reach 
almost  prohibitive  heights  as  soon  as  the 
mining  was  announqpd.  That  would  dis- 
courage those  who  arcf  making  a  profit  out  of 
the  war.  and  nobody  would  sob  much  about 
them. 

THE  SOVIET  PROBLEM 

The  critical  problem  lies  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  now  approaching  a  major 
Ideological  showdown  with  Communist  China 
at  the  Communist  Party  congress  later  this 
month.  Peking's  charge  against  Moscow 
is  that  it  Is  soft  on  capitalism,  timid  In  its 
approach  to  the  Vietnamese  war,  and  more 
Interested  In  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
United  States  than  in  waging  the  Communist 
revolution. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  so  likely  to  turn  back,  as  It  did  in  the 
U.S.  blockade  of  Cuba  during  the  missile 
crisis  of  October  1962;  but  even  if  it  decided 
not  to  risk  blowing  up  its  men  and  ships 
in  Haiphong,  there  would  still  be  a  problem. 

For  diverting  Soviet  seaborne  shipping  to 
the  air  or  the  land  would  mean  rerouting  It 
over  or  through  Communist  China  and  thus 
placing  the  North  Vietnamese  Government 
even  more  In  the  grip  of  Communist  China, 
which  Is  precisely  what  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  always  said  It  wanted  to 
avoid. 

This,  to  use  Senator  Russell's  phrase, 
really  "file*  In  the  face  of  commonsense." 
One  objective  of  our  policy  surely  Is  ncrt; 
to  force  Moscow  and  Peking  closer  together 
but  to  keep  them  apart;  not  to  Isolate  Han- 
oi with  the  Communist  Chinese  but  to  give 
them  some  freedom  of  action  to  work  with 
Moscow:  not  to  Increase  Peking's  leverage 
over  North  Vietnam  but  to  limit  it  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  aim  of  closing  the  port  Is  clear 
enough — to  reduce  our  casualties — but  to 
plunge  into  It  worrying  about  senatorial  cas- 
ualties is  another  niatter. 

President  Johnson,  Secretary  of  Defense 
McKamara,  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Gen. 
Earle  G.  Wheeler,  are  all  dubious  that  the 
advantages  of  closing  Haiphong  would  be 
greater  than  the  disadvantages,  that  It  would 
really  seriously  hamper  the  flow  of  supplies 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  it  would  do  any- 
thing but  bring  about  even  more  trouble 
in  keeping  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Sai- 
gon River  open  for  our  own  supplies.  But 
Senator  Rttssell  differs  on  both  military  and 
political  grounds. 

POLITICS  AND  POUCT 

"I  do  not  think  we  can  afford  to  let  this 
war  drift  on  and  on  as  It  is  now,"  he  told 
the  Senate  yesterday.     "Search  and  destroy 


tactics  may.  after  10  or  12  years,  bring  ^he 
Vletcong  to  their  knees,  but  the  American 
people  are  going  to  be  very  unhappy  about  it, 
and  someone  who  comes  along  and  says:  'I 
will  go  in  and  clean  this  thing  up  in  6 
months,'  will,  I'm  afraid,  have  some  advan- 
tage over  the  Senators  who  say  diet's  play 
this  thing  along  for  10  or  12  years  as  we're 
going  now.'  " 

Politicians  who  run  for  reelection,  of 
course,  have  to  worry  about  such  things,  but 
good  politics  is  not  necessarily  good  policy. 


Peace — But  Not  at  Aay  Price 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shadow  of  Vietnam  has  hung  heavily 
over  every  day  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress. 

The  problem  of  what  to  do  has  been 
widely  discussed  and  solutions  have  run 
the  gamut  from  abrupt  withdrawal  to 
possible  world  war.  Our  concern  deep- 
ens each  day,  and  we  continue  to  seek 
an  honorable  solution,  bt  never  to  sac- 
rifice freedom. 

On  Monday,  March  28,  1966,  a  provoc- 
ative editorial  appeared  In  the  Knoxville 
Journal  on  this  most  important  issue, 
and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  readers  of  the  Record: 
Peace — Bdt  Not  at  Ant  Price 

A  plastic  surgeon  returning  from  2  months' 
voluntary  service  In  South  Vietnam  provides 
a  striking  picture  of  the  methods  employed 
by  the  Vletcong,  about  whom  a  handful  of 
U.S.  Senators  and  some  other  leftwingers 
are  so  concerned. 

The  returned  surgeon  describes  the  scene: 
The  parents  of  a  small  boy  stand  before 
their  hut  in  South  Vietnam.  The  small  boy 
clings  to  his  father's  legs  In  fear.  The  group 
is  surrounded  by  Vletcong  terrorists  who  de- 
mand food,  perhaps,  or  Information,  or  an 
oath  of  alleglence.  The  father  demurs,  he 
Is  slow  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Cong. 
Suddenly,  the  small  boy  Is  grabbed  up  by 
one  VC,  his  lower  Up  cut  off  and  thrown  In 
the  dust  In  front  of  the  hut.  If  either  of 
the  parents  protests,  or  perhaps  even  If  they 
don't,  they  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

This  is  the  Vletcong.  This  Is  the  "libera- 
tion front"  for  which  the  FVlbrichts  and 
the  Kenkedt's  plead,  demanding  that  they 
or  their  <i-epresentatlves  sit  in  the  high  coun- 
cils of  nations  which  would  negotiate  peace 
In  southeast  Asia  If  there  were  anyone  in 
North  Vietnam  or  Red  China  willing  to  sit 
down  at  a  covmcll  table. 

Thus  a  majority  of  Americans  has  reason 
to  be  righteously  Indignant  when,  as  was 
the  case  last  Saturday,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  demonstrators  In  dozens  of  cities 
took  to  the  streets,  a  few  groups  even  carry- 
ing the  Vletcong  flag. 

This  indignation  is  not  an  Intangibly 
thing,  based  solely  u{>on  emotion  or  convic- 
tion that  the  right  of  dissent  guaranteed  by 
oxir  Constitution  is  being  carried  too  for. 
Rather,  It  is  the  recognition  that  those  who 
put  on  these  noisy  p>eace  demonstrations  are 
costing  and  will  cost  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  loyal  American  fighting  men  In  the  Jungles 
and  the  rice  paddies  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  these  demonstrators, 
these  mobs  which  have  been  encouraged  by 
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the  likes  of  the  Kennedys,  the  Fulbrlghts, 
and  the  Morses,  have  created  the  conviction 
In  both  Hanoi  and  Peking  that  if  they  simply 
decline  to  halt  aggression,  our  great  country 
will  In  the  course  of  time  reward  their  aggres- 
sion because  we  are.  If  you  don't  stop  to  con- 
sider who  the  demonstrators  are,  a  divided 
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people. 

Well,  of  course  one  should  not  damn  the 
whole  bunch  as  being  traitors.  In  the  ranks 
of  those  who  march  our  streets  in  the  guise  of 
peace  lovers  there  are  some  conscientious 
individuals,  but  they  take  their  places  along- 
side other  characters  whose  interest  In  raising 
disturbances  grows  out  of  other  motives. 

There  are  two  groups  which  readily  meet 
the  eye.  One  Is  made  up  of  native  Commu- 
nists, Americans  who  are  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power  whether  it  be  based 
in  Moscow  or  Peking.  They  demonstrate  be- 
cause of  this  loyalty,  in  the  hope  of  breaking 
the  will  of  a  great  people  to  act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom. 

A  second  group,  including  the  beatniks  and 
the  draft-card  burners,  comprises  young 
Americans  who,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  are 
Just  plain  damned  cowards.  They  have 
yellow  bands  running  down  their  backs  that 
Justifiably  concern  and  arouse  indignation  In 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  American  veterans 
who  have  fought  this  Nation's  wars  In  the 
past.  They  are  fearful  that  unless  appease- 
ment of  the  enemy  can  be  achieved,  they 
might  have  to  risk  their  own  little  lives  and 
give  up  the  creature  comforts,  and  yes,  the 
freedoms,  which  have  been  their  heritage  be- 
cause brave  men  In  the  past  have  fought  for, 
and  sometimes  died,  to  pres^ve  them. 

We  are  all  for  peace,  but  not  at  any  price. 
Few  of  us  are  for  the  kind  of  peace  sought  by 
traitors  to  our  country  and  by  out  and  out 
cowards.  These  hatched  up  demonstrations 
make  us  sick. 


Cigarette  Smuggling  Racket  Cheats  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OP   NFW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing practice  of  cigarette  bootlegging  Is 
depriving  State  and  municipal  taxing 
,  authorities  of  millions  of  dollars  In  reve- 
nue. With  New  York  State  and  the  city 
of  New  York  searching  for  new  sources  of 
revenue  to  meet  the  Increasing  costs  of 
government  operations  and  services.  It  Is 
high  time  they  plugged  up  the  loss  In  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  cigarette  boot- 
legging. 

Recent  disclosures  indicate  that  New 
York  State  and  New  York  City  may  be 
losing  approximately  $50  million  annu- 
ally in  tax  revenue  due  to  the  growing 
practice  of  Interstate  cigarette  smug- 
gling. Other  States  and  cities  are  also 
affected  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Immediately  review  the  pic- 
ture of  cigarette  tax  revenues  In  their 
own  States  and  municipalities  to  deter- 
mlne*the  extent  of  loss  of  cigarette  tax 
revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  equal  importance  is  the 
effect  of  this  unlawful  trade  upon  the 
small  businessman — the  Independent  re- 
taller— the  backlwne  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  The  retailer  not  orUy  loses 
the  cigarette  sales  but  also  suffers  the 


loss  of  other  business  resulting  from 
other  purchases  which  the  customer 
makes  when  he  comes  to  his  shop.  We 
cannot  rely  on  the  bootlegger  or  the 
smuggler  to  think  about  the  small  retail 
merchant — we  must  speak  out — act 
promptly  to  protect  his  Interests. 

As  if  this  Is  not  enough  damage,  the 
smuggler  and  lxx>tlegger  are  Involving 
innocent  merchants  to  dispose  of  the 
cigarettes  they  Illegally  transport  In  in- 
tei-state  commerce  to  evade  city  and 
State  taxes.  I  have  been  told  but  I  do 
not  have  ccnflrmation  that  they  are  en- 
listing our  youth,  in  plying  their  Illegal 
trade  in  the  sale  of  bootleg  cigarettes, 
thus  cantributing  to  and  promoting  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  disrespect  for  law 
and  order. 

The  wholesale  tobacco  Industry,  the 
chain  store  and  the  department  store 
are  also  affected  by  the  loss  of  sales  of 
cigarettes  and  other  products  as  well. 
These  merchants  are  threatened  with 
substantial  damage  and  loss  of  business. 
In  1949,  there  was  a  wide  practice  of 
advertising  and  offering  for  sale,  tax- 
free  cigarettes  by  mail.  This  occurred 
when  there  developed  a  wide  difference 
between  the  selling  price  of  cigarettes 
in  one  State  and  that  of  a  neighboring 
State.  State  and  city  taxing  authorities, 
retailers,  wholesalers,  anJ"  merchants 
complained  and  the  Congress  passed  the 
Jenkins  Act  of  1949  which  was  later 
amended— 15  U.S.C.  375-379. 

The  Jenkins  Act  was  passed  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes 
on  cigarettes  for  shipment  into  a  State 
where  a  tax  is  imposed  by  requiring  the 
seller  to  file  a  report  of  the  sale  with  the 
taxing  authorities  of  that  State.     When 
the  Jenkins  Act  was  signed  the  practice 
stopped.    I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  to  require  that 
any  person  or  firm  selling  or  transferring 
in  excess  of  5.000  cigarettes  to   file  a 
report  with  the  taxing  authorities  of  the 
State  into  which  the  cigarettes  are  being 
transported.    The  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation is  to  eliminate  the  bootlegging  of 
cigarettes  and  to  protect  the  small  busi- 
nessman who  suffers  ecotx>mic  harm  as 
a  result  of  the  illegal  transportatidn  of 
cigarettes  in  interstate  commerce.    Just 
as  the  original  Jenkins  Act  effectively 
eliminated  the  mailing  of  cigarettes  for 
tax  evasion,  so  do  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  effectively  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  bootlegging  of  cigarettes  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  expanded  growth  of  cigarette  sales 
in  the  nontax  cigarette  States  like  North 
Carolina  and  in  low  tax  areas  such  as 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  ultimate 
Interstate  transportation  is  producing  a 
new  breed  of  lxx)tleggers  which  is  not 
regulated  by  the  present  provisions  of 
the  Jenkins  Act. 

The  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  20,  1966,  outlines  the  present  loss 
in  revenue  to  States  and  municipalities 
which  imi»se  sales  and  use  taxes  ai 
cigarettes : 

Smugcl^is   Ccrr   Cigarette   Tazks   bt   Mant 
Millions 


"Got  any  cigarettes  tod^t?" 

The  attendant  sized  up  the  motorist,  de- 
cided to  xiA  it,  and  nodded  fils  head  affirma- 
tively. 

"I'll  take  two  cartons,"  the  motorist  said. 

"Cost  you  6  bucks." 

The  motorist  settled  up  and  drove  off.  Ho 
was  pleased  because,  against  the  going  retail 
price  of  43  cenU  a  pack,  he  had  saved  13 
cents  on  each  of  the  20  packs  In  his  purchase. 
The  attendant  was  pleased  because  he  had 
made  a  profit  of  11  Vi  cents  on  each  of  the  20 
packs. 

The  big  losers  in  the  deal  were  New  York 
City  and  New  York  State.  Between  them, 
they  sho«ld  have  collected  16  cents  a  pack  in 
taxes — a  total  of  »3.20— but  they  didn't  col- 
lect anything  because  the  sale  was  a  surrep- 
tltloiis  one  of  cigarettes  smuggled  In  the  day 
before  from  NcM-th  Carolina. 


(By  John  G.  Rogers) 
The  motorist  In  the  Brooklyn  filling  sta- 
tion was  paying  for  his  10  gallons  of  gasoline 
when  be  asked  the  attendant  In  a  low  voice: 


estimate 
In  various  settings  and  through  various 
characters,  the  sneak  sale  of  smuggled  ciga- 
rettes in  New  York  City  has  reached  the  point 
where  tobacco  Industry  spokesmen  estimate 
the  city-state  tax  loss  at  up  to  $51  mllUon  a 
year. 

Joseph  H.  Murphy,  State  commissioner  of 
taxation  and  finance,  wUl  say  only  that  the 
loss  Is  "substantial."  However,  his  current 
estimate  for  the  State's  annual  tax  share  Is 
at  a  rate  that  is  $31  million  less  than  in  pre- 
smuggllng  days. 

An  educated  Industry  guess  Is  that  legiti- 
mate cigarette  sales  in  the  city  are  off  22 
percent.  The  industry  believes  legitimate 
retailers  throughout  the  State  are  losing  up 
to  $138  million  a  year  in  cigarette  business 
and,  perhaps,  another  $60  million  In  related 
sales. 

lucrativb 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  lucrative, 
subroea  racket  would  attract  organised 
crime,  including  the  Co«a  Nostra.  Law  en- 
forcement officials  once  accustomed  to  seek- 
ing small  Independent  smugglers,  are  now 
beginning  to  see  a  pattern  of  large-scale, 
well-planned  smuggling,  especially  Into 
Brooklyn. 

They  know,  though  they  didn't  intercept 
It,  that  recently  a  trailer  truck  came  In  with 
9,600  cart<Mi8,  bought  for  about  $18,000  In 
North  Carolina,  resaleable  In  New  York  for 
up  to  $10,000  profit,  depending  on  the  method 
of  disposal. 

Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Aaron  E.  Koota 
estimates  that  a  dally  average  of  $50,000 
worth  of  illegal  cigarettes  enter  the  borough 
by  means  ranging  down  to  the  small  Inde- 
pendents who  stuff  a  few  cartons  under  the 
back  seats  of  private  cars. 

"The  problem  Is  serioxis  and  continually 
getting  worse" — that's  the  summary  of  City 
Finance  Director  Roy  M.  Goodmsai. 

"There  are  Indications  that  such  criminal 
elements  as  the  Mafia  are  cracking  down  on 
Indepiendent  bootleggers  and  have  started  to 
organize  pickup  and  dropoff  points  for  il- 
legal cigarettes,"  says  Morris  Welntraub, 
managing  director  of  the  Wholesale  Tobacco 
Distributors  Association  of  New  York. 

The  costly  woe  bedeviling  the  city.  State, 
and  cigarette  industry  traces  back  to  April 
1,  1965,  when  the  State  cigarette  tax  was 
doubled  to  10  cents  a  pack.  The  price  of  a 
pack  in  this  city  of  an  estimated  3  million 
smokers  shot  up  to  between  40  and  45  cents, 
the  highest  in  the  NaUon. 

COtTNTEarEITS 

Almost  Immediately  the  smugglers  began 
to  roll,  some  In  private  cars,  some  In  rented 
panel  trucks  and  occasionally,  some  In  king- 
size  trucks.  Traffic  buUt  up  between  New 
York  and  the  two  choicest  supply  points — 
North  Carolina  at  $1.85  a  carton,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  at  $2.07. 

ITiose  are  retail  prices.  North  Carolina 
Is  favored  for  big  operations  because  roadside 
dealers  havt  storehouses  btUglng  with  the 
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goods — cases   which   hold   00   cartons   of   10 
packs  each. 

With  the  clgaretes  back  In  New  York,  small 
Independents  sometimes  make  the  ultimate 
sales  themselTee,  their  volume  not  being  large 
enough  to  fit  In  a  middleman.  It's  not  hard 
to  sell  a  91.85  carton  In  the  city  for  93 . 
Large-scale  smugglers  may  sell  to  store- 
keepers for  perhaps,  93.75  a  carton.  The 
storekeeper  then  sells  at  the  prevailing  re- 
tall  price  of  94  30  or  so. 

TEAJTIC 

In  the  beginning,  small  storekeepers  sim- 
ply risked  selling  packs  that  bore  no  New 
York  tax  stamps.  Lately,  many  of  the 
smuggled  cigarettes  b«ar  counterfeit  stamps. 
So  far  the  State  department  of  taxation  and 
finance  has  Identified  17  different  varieties 
of  phony  stamps.  ^ 

The  smugglers'  outlets  have  varied 
widely — barbers,  gas  station  attendants, 
laundries,  even  housewives.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  the  smuggling  wave,  197  arrests 
were  made  In  the  New  York  area  and  113  con- 
victions were  obtained.  Prosecutors  com- . 
plain  though  that  light  penalties — often  a 
926  fine — are  not  rough  enough  to  discourage 
a  blgtlme  smuggler. 

The  State  has  made  746  seizures  of  Illegal 
cigarettes,  totaling  S18.000  packs.  The  sale 
of  the  seized  cigarettes  to  dealers  willing  to 
pay  the  required  taxes  brought  in  9335,445. 

But.  as  the  war  goes  on  between  the  smug- 
glers and  the  law,  the  State  knows  tiiat  more 
smugglers  get  through  than  are  caught.  One 
tactic  found  the  State  sending  spies  to  North 
Carolina  to  watch  for  cars  with  New  York 
plates  loading  up  at  roadside  stands.  De- 
scriptions of  cars  and  plates  were  telephoned 
ahead.  Cooperative  Maryland  State  Police 
alone  seized  450.000  packs  In  a  recent  period 
from  New  York-bound  cars. 

Lately,  however,  the  smugglers  have  been 
switching  cars  somewhere  on  the  north- 
bound trip,  throwing  off  the  surveillance  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Jenkins  Act  will  help  recoup  for 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City,  their 
respective  shares  of  the  taxes  they  are 
now  losing  of  between  $32  and  $50  mil- 
lion per  annum.  Perhaps  this  will  also 
stimulate  the  taxing  authorities  and  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  look 
Into  all  other  areas  of  possible  tax  losses 
and  take  steps  to  plug  up  the  tax  leaks 
to  help  meet  their  budget — every  little  bit 
helps. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  concerned 
about  the  New  York  City  tax  situation 
Is  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  has  pro- 
posed an  Income  tax  which  would  apply 
to  resident  and  \jionresident  workers 
alike.  I  represent  the  Fifth  Congression- 
al District,  New  York,  no  part  of  which  is 
located  In  the  geographic  boundaries  of 
the  city.  However,  a  great  segment  of 
my  constituents  are  employed  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  They  are  employed  in  fac- 
tories, retail  sh<H>s,  sen-ice  Itidustries, 
wholesaling,  manufacturing,  brokerage, 
insurance,  and  banking  as  well  as  in  all 
professions. 

If  one  of  my  constituents  owns  prop- 
erty in  New  York  City,  he  pays  his  real 
estate  taxes.  If  he  owns  his  business 
and  pays  rent,  he  contributes  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  taxes  paid  by  his  landlord. 
If  he  rides  the  fkxicabs — if  he  eats  in  a 
restaurant — if  he  goes  to  the  theater — if 
he  makes  a  purchase — whatever  he  does 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  helps  pro- 
mote its  economy  and  he  contributes  to 
the  taxes  collected  by  the  city. 

In  only  one  way  does  the  city  subsidize 


him  and  that  is  with  a  subway  ride  for  15 
cents  which  costs  the  city  much  more. 
I  favor  an  increase  in  subway  fare  to  25 
cents  rather  than  any  form  of  tax  upon 
suburban  residents.  It  is  the  fairest  way 
to  collect  needed  revenues.  Just  stop 
giving  something  away  below  cost.  New 
York  City  residents  should  want  to  stop 
subsidizing  each  subway  rider  from  out 
of  New  York  City  by  giving  him  a  ride 
which  costs  more  than  a  quarter  for  only 
15  cents. 

By  taking  this  step,  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York  will  be  taking  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  commuter 
or  nonresident  income  tax  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.  It  will  result  in  a  loss 
to  the  city  of  New  York  of  a  great  many 
service  businesses  and  other  small  busi- 
ness which  could  operate  out  of  the  sub- 
urbs where  their  proprietors  live. 

On  Sunday,  March  27,  1966,  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  New  York  City 
Investigations  Commissioner,  Arnold  G. 
Fraimon  stated  that  the  city  was  losing 
about  $9  million  a  year  and  the  State 
of  New  York  about  $22.5  million  a  year 
as  a  restilt  of  interstate  shipments  of 
cigarettes  to  avoid  the  tax.  The  New 
York  State  tax  is  10  cents  a  pack  and 
the  New  York  City  tax  is  4  cents  a  peu;k. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  help  bring  about  an 
Increase  in  New  York  State's  revenues 
of  approximately  $22.5  million  and  about 
$9  million  to  the  city.  In  view  of  the 
dlfiQculty  in  estimating  the  loss  of  reve- 
nue due  to  illegal  operations  resulting 
from  cigarette  t>ootIegging,  this  figure 
may  be  considerably  higher.  By  plug- 
ging up  such  tax  lecUcs  and  through  an 
increased  transit  fare,  if  necessary,  we 
can  bring  financial  help  to  the  city  with- 
out a  nonresidents  and  commuters  tax. 

This  legislation  will  also  help  other 
States  and  municipalities  to  collect  their 
just  share  of  taxes  levied  on  cigarettes. 
Where  State  and  local  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  effectively  Implement  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Jenkins  Act.  it 
is  expected  that  it  will  be  forthcoming 
to  the  end  that  smuggling  and  bootleg- 
ging of  cigarettes  may  be  stopped. 


Training  for  Volunteert  in  Service 
to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
22,  1966,  the  Baltimore  Sun  published  a 
feature  on  the  VISTA  volunteer  training 
program  located  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Because  this  article  illustrates  the  fine 
Job  these  volunteers  are  doing,  I  would 
like  to  bring  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Par-Rxackino  Projbct — Training  po« 

VOLUNTXSSS    IN    SERVICX   TO    AMERICA 

(By  Lowell  E.  Sunderland) 
At    approximately   8-week   Intervals   since 
last  Aj>ni  between  60  and  80  persons  from  all 


walks  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
converged  on  the  old  convent  and  school  of 
a  west  Baltimore  Catholic  Church  for  a  crash 
course  In  reality. 

The  people  In  these  groups  have  ranged  In 
age  from  18  to  74  and  have  come  from  such 
diverse  backgrounds  as  college  graduate  and 
college  dropout,  housewife  and  retired  busi- 
nessman, teacher  and  dentist.  They  have 
been  white  and  Negro,  male  and  female, 
young  rebel  In  long  hair  and  dungarees  and 
experienced  handc  in  tweedy  sportcoats  and 
conservative  ties. 

They  are  people  drawn  together  by  an 
idea — some  say  it  Is  even  an  Ideal.  They 
are  people  taking  the  first  step  in  what  will 
become  a  year  of  donating  time  and  skills  to 
part  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

They  are  part  of  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America,  more  commonly  known  by  Its  Ini- 
tials. VISTA,  and  popularly  described  as  the 
domestic  Peace  Corps. 

For  6  weeks  they  live  In  the  old  convent  of 
Fourteen  Holy  Martyrs  Catholic  Church  at 
Pratt  and  Mount  Streets  and  study  across  the 
street  in  the  renovated  Catholic  school. 
Their  practical  classroom,  however.  Is  Balti- 
more, parts  of  it  that  the  average  citizen 
sees  only  occasionally  and  then  forgets. 

The  trainee's  day  starts  before  8  a.m.,  6 
days  a  week,  and  often  is  not  completed  until 
0  or  10  p.m. 

At  the  end  of  the  6  weeks,  most  of  the 
trainees  are  assigned  to  slum  sections  in 
other  American  cities  for  the  duration  of 
their  year  in  the  VISTA  program.  Only 
about  10  percent  who  start  do  not  finish. 
Once  a  class  gpraduates,  the  training  center 
staff  takes  3  weeks  to  prepare  for  another 
class  of  50  to  60. 

The  local  VISTA  center  Is  one  of  three 
centers  In  the  country  (the  others  are  Hull 
House  in  Chicago  and  Columbia  University 
In  New  York)  training  volunteers  especially 
for  work  In  iwban  areas.  Its  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  University  of  Maryland's 
School  of  Social  Work  under  a  contract  with 
the  U.8.  Office  of  E!conomlc  Opportunity. 

VARIES    ASPECTS 

During  the  6  weeks  the  course  of  study 
runs  the  g:amut  from  theory  (what  the  na- 
ture of  poverty  is  and  how  one  copes  with 
It)  to  practicality  (how  to  approach  the  poor, 
what  to  expect,  and  how  much  to  accom- 
plish). Lectvirers  and  seminar  leaders  are 
brought  In  from  numerous  agencies  and 
schools. 

Elach  trainee  Is  assigned  to  work  3  days  a 
week  with  a  social  welfare,  health,  or  educa- 
tional agency  serving  the  poor.  At  other 
times  the  trainees  visit  agencies  to  observe 
how  they  c^^erate  and  to  learn  what  service 
are  avaUable  through  them. 

Working  with  the  agencies,  they  meet — 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time — the  poor 
face  to  face.  Some  go  into  houses  and  apart- 
ments that  are  incredibly  dinger  and  dirty 
(rabbit  warren  Is  a  description  frequently 
heard).  Others  work  In  hospital  wards  with 
the  elderly  or  mentally  disturbed.  Some 
work  with  children — tutoring  In  schools, 
coaching  in  gymnasiums  and  on  play- 
grounds, and  sometimes  just  talking  on 
street  corners  near  boarded-up  stores  and 
alleys  littered  with  broken  glass. 

AGENCIES    AIDED 

There  are  also  observation  assignments 
made  at  places  where  the  poor  are  found — 
ta  housing  projects,  in  pnxilrooms.  In  store- 
front churches,  in  pawnshops,  at  trash  deal- 
ers, and  in  corner  bars.  Certain  times  are 
set  aside  for  Individual  exploration  during 
which  the  trainees  are  supposed  to  set  out 
on  their  own  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  poor. 

EssenUally,  the  VISTA  program  is  designed 
to  work  through  existing  agencies,  doing 
some  of  the  detailed  person-to-person  work 
that  frequently  is  left  undone  by  overbur- 
dened agencies  short  on  manpower  and  long 
on  requests  for  help. 
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This  is  not  glamorous  work,  and  It  is  not 
billed  as  such.  VISTA  recruitment  litera- 
ture, like  that  of  the  Peace  Corps,  is  hard- 
line stuff,  offering  challenge  but  little  money. 
The  literature  Is  often  Illustrated  with  pic- 
tures of  volunteers  working  against  the 
stark  background  of  Uttered  streets  and 
crumbling  buildings. 

Throughout  the  training  period,  the 
trainees  are  reminded  by  their  instructors 
that.  In  the  words  of  one  of  them,  "what 
you  are  going  into  is,  simply  put.  damn  hard 
work." 

BTTTDENT    AMAZED 

To  most  of  the  trainees  this  is  not  news, 
but  what  does  get  to  them  is  the  complexity 
of  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

In  a  recent  class,  for  Instance,  a  young 
man  who  had  completed  3  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  left  school  "becatise 
I  had  lost  the  direction  of  my  life,"  com- 
mented after  3  weeks  of  training  that  he 
had  "never  realized  a  landlord  could  charge 
a  tenant  980  a  month  for  a  rundown  apart- 
ment with  naked  light  bulbs  and  broken 
plumbing  and  then  refuse  to  repair  any- 
thing." 

Some  of  the  trainees  come  to  the  center 
with  little  understanding  of  the  very  nature 
of  poverty.  To  combat  that  they  are  told 
on  the  first  day  of  training  something  that 
is  repeated  and  vividly  reinforced  during 
their  stay  In  Baltimore: 

"Poverty  Is  not  solely  an  economic  thing. 
There  is  more  than  one  kind  of  poverty." 

Early  In  the  course  someone  points  out 
that  on  "strictly  a  dollar  basis,  it  would 
be  possible  theoretically  to  bring  every  per- 
son above  the  poverty  level  for  912  billion 
a  year.  But  If  you  had  all  of  it  at  8  ajn. 
tomorrow,  you  would  not  be  able  to  wipe  out 
poverty." 

Poverty,  the  trainees  discover,  Is  a  way  of 
living,  thinking,  doing,  and  believing  that  is 
passed  from  generation  to  generation  of 
slum-bom  people.  They  find  children  who 
grow  up  thinking  that  the  only  way  a  family 
is  supported  is  by  a  monthly  check  from 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  They  find  par- 
ents who  regard  schools  only  as  places  to 
"get  rid  of  the  kids"  In  the  day. 

COMMENT    BY     MITCHELL 

They  find  what  Parren  J.  Mitchell,  execu- 
tive director  of  Baltimore's  Commimlty  Ac- 
tion Agency,  described  to  a  recent  class  as 
the  "crushing  weight  of  apathy  in  the  inner 
City." 

"Your  problem,  and  you  will  have  sleepless 
nights  over  It,"  Mr.  Mitchell  told  the  class, 
"is  how  you  can  make  these  people  see  that 
It  is  not  necessary  for  a  human  to  live  with- 
out dignity." 

VTSTA  workers  live  for  a  year  in  poverty 
neighborhoods  on  subsistence  wages  tailored 
to  the  area;  in  short,  learning  about  the  life 
of  the  poor  by  being  a  part  of  It. 

Throughout  their  weeks  In  Baltimore,  the 
trainees  are  reminded  that  they  are  part 
of  a  new  approach  to  the  "new  poverty,"  a 
poverty  that,  unlike  that  of  the  depression. 
Is  virtually  Inescapable  for  those  caught  in 
it  and  frequently  imrecognized  by  those  out- 
side of  It. 

HOEATTO  ALGES  GONE 

"There  Is  a  traditional  belief  In  American 
life  that  by  hard  work  and  diligence  any  man 
can  become  a  millionaire  and  a  success  In 
life,"  a  professor  from  New  York  University 
told  a  recent  VISTA  class.  "But  people  have 
to  realize  now  that  It  just  isn't  so.  Horatio 
Alger  ain't  no  more,  bluntly." 

What  kind  of  person  becomes  a  VISTA 
trainee? 

The  answer  Is  both  complex  and  simple. 
There  are  more  young  than  old,  more  whites 
than  Negroes,  more  women  than  men.  Of 
five  classes  to  graduate  from  the  Baltimore 
center  so  far,  the  average  trainee  has  had 
Just  under  2  years  of  college. 

Each  trainee  has  a  personal  reason  for 
joining. 


A  young  man,  20,  in  a  recent  class  was 
from  New  York's  Harlem;  he  said  he  Joined 
to  escap>e  Harlem.  A  poll  of  the  same  class 
turned  up  frustration  with  college  and  a 
"desire  to  get  my  feet  on  the  ground"  as  the 
reason  no  less  than  17  young  trainees  gave 
in  one  form  or  another. 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL 

A  19-year-old  girl  from  Detroit  said  she 
quit  Wayne  State  University  In  her  second 
semester  because  "I  wanted  to  help  the  poor, 
not  study  about  them."  In  high  school  she 
had  been  Involved  In  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. She  was  majoring  in  sociology  In  col- 
lege. Near  the  end  of  her  course  at  Pratt  and 
Mount,  however,  she  admitted  she  had  seen 
enough  to  convince  her  to  go  back  to  school 
after  her  year  with  VISTA. 

One  young  man  from  Chicago  who  had 
another  semester  left  in  college  said  he  was 
thinking  about  law  school  and  then  a  career 
In  politics.  "The  VISTA  experience  can't 
hurt  me,"  he  said,  "and  It  will  probably  help 
me  In  dealing  with  people." 

Another  college  dropout,  this  one  from 
Boston,  admitted  that  he  was  planning  to  go 
back  to  school  and  that  his  VISTA  experience 
while  helpful  in  Itself  might  also  "help  keep 
the  draft  board  away  a  little  longer." 

A  Negro  woman  in  her  early  fifties  from 
New  York  said  that  her  husband  had  always 
been  interested  In  helping  people  and  that 
when  he  died,  she  had  vowed  to  try  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

SINCERITY   EVIDENT 

The  one  distinguishing  trait  that  has 
caught  the  eyes  of  the  training  center  staff, 
aoocrdlng  to  Director  Ernest  M.  Kahn,  is  "sin- 
cerity in  wanting  to  help  people." 

"They're  all  concerned  about  helping 
others,"  Mr.  Kahn  said.  "Many  of  them 
started  out  In  civil  rights  and  from  that  ex- 
perience they  all  are  conscious  of  social  prob- 
lems and  they  want  somehow  to  help  bring 
about  a  change." 

Parren  Mitchell  was  openly  surprised  when 
after  his  first  talk  to  a  VISTA  class  on  a 
Saturday  night  more  than  half  the  class 
cornered  him  In  the  training  center's  lounge. 
For  almost  an  additional  hour  they  grilled 
him  on  the  nature  of  poverty  and  the  work 
of  the  newly  formed  war  on  poverty  agen- 
cies. He  had  to  beg  off  after  that  amount  of 
time.  Pew  of  the  questions  asked  were  frivo- 
lous or  repetitive. 

Practically,  how  Is  the  VISTA  program 
working? 

It  is  perhaps  too  soon  for  a  valid  evalua- 
tion; the  program  Is  barely  13  months  old. 
Certainly  It  has  Its  critics,  as  any  social  pro- 
gram born  of  politics  has.  Tberf  was  little 
precedent  for  Its  founding  and  less  tor  this 
training  that  has  gone  into  it.  Successive 
classes  at  the  Baltimore  center  have  reflected 
changes  gained  from  experience. 

MANY    VOLTTOT-EERS 

But  there  Is  a  backlog  of  volunteers  na- 
tionally. And  the  VISTA  administrators  In 
Washington  receive  new  requests  dally  frcHn 
agencies  and  groups  across  the  country  eager 
to  get  their  own  volunteers.  VISTA  Is  un- 
questionably an  idea  that  has  caught  on 
and  is  spreading. 

Baltimore  has  about  30  VISTA  workers  of 
Its  own  stationed  at  the  training  center, 
the  Community  AcUon  Agency,  the  State's 
attorney's  office  (In  the  well-publicized  ball 
bond  program),  the  Urban  Renewal  and 
Housing  Agency,  Spring  Grove  State  Hos- 
pital and  the  Western  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. 

These  are  currently  10  or  12  other  local 
agencies  that  have  requested  but  not  been 
assigned  volunteers,  according  to  local  offi- 
cials. Nationally,  there  are  some  2,000  VISTA 
people  already  working  the  cities,  on  Indian 
reservations.  In  rural  areas  and  among  mi- 
gratory workers.  There  are  350  in  training 
and  the  hope  is  to  put  1.000  more  to  work 
by  June. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  winter  meeting  of  the  Inland 
Dally  Press  Association  in  Chicago  fea- 
tured an  excellent  address  by  Mr.  Walter 
Cronkite,  managing  editor  of  CBS  Eve- 
ning News. 

In  his  remarks  to  the  newspaper  edi- 
tors, Mr.  Cronkite  maintained  that  the 
nuclear  age  require^  a  solution  to  the 
problem  of  news  management  by  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  the  interest  of  an  informed  public, 

I  introduced  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

.  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  digest 

of  Mr.  Cronkite's  address: 

Nuclear  Age  Reqitires  Soltttion  to  Managed 

News  if  Democracy  Is  To  SimvrvB,  Says 

Cronkite 

(Digest  of  talk  by  Walter  Cronkite,  managing 
editor  of  CBS  Evening  News,  at  Inland 
winter  meeting.) 

I'd  like  to  use  this  distinguished  forum 
to  tackle  a  subject  I  believe  to  be  close  to  all 
of  our  hearts — as  publishers,  editors  and 
broadcasters.  The  subject:  CSovemment 
manag«nent  of  news. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  matter, 
and  not  solely  In  the  professional  sense,  as  a 
joomalist. 

I  am  concerned  over  the  growing  cynicism 
In  our  society.  Since  at  least  World  War  I 
each  generation  has  been  more  cynical  than 
the  last.  The  belief  in  old  values  slips  away 
faster  than  we  can  replace  them  with  ade- 
quate substitutes.  Our  faith  in  our  fellow 
man  fades  and  is  replaced  with  doubt  and 
distrust. 

honest OLD-rASRIONlED 

Honesty  has  become  old-fashioned  and  the 
very  use  of  the  word  subjects  its  user  to  that 
gutteral  "Ich"  that  Is  the  younger  genera- 
tions' Bronx  cheer. 

"nils  Is  not  just  a  moral  or  philosophic 
problem.  I  think  it  has  grown  to  the  pro- 
portions that  today  It  is  a  real,  and  im- 
mediate problem  that  could  directly  affect 
our  ability  to  survive.  The  very  foundation 
of  the  democratic  system  is  build  on  honesty 
and  the  belief  in  the  honesty  of  our  fellow 
men.  'mose  who  lend  themselves  to  the 
cynicism  of  the  political  lie  are  undermining 
that  foundation.  They  are  building  not  a 
strong  democracy  but  a  distrust  of  all  gov- 
ernment and  all  leaders. 

political  lie — A  WAY  OF  LITE 

Yet  the  political  lie  has  become  a  way  of 
bureaucratic  life.  It  has  been  called  by  th« 
more  genteel  name  of  "news  management." 
I  say  here  now,  let's  call  it  what  It  is — lying. 

Now  let's  get  the  terms  of  reference 
straight. 

We  always  have  had.  and  we're  always 
going  to  have,  attempts  to  manage  the  news. 
Everyone — in  business.  Industry,  government. 
Individuals — everyone  In  the  vrorld  wants  the 
world  to  think  the  best  of  him,  wants  to  put 
his  actions  In  the  best  possible  light.  Some- 
times the  newspapers  go  along  with  this. 
For  instance,  wedding  announcements,  I  no- 
tice, don't  very  often  go  into  the  bride's 
earlier  intentions,  her  indecision,  her  doubts, 
or  her  earlier  beaux.  That's  perhaps  excus- 
able managed  news. 
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The  quMtlon  her«,  though,  ta  a  Uttl* 
deeper  than  that. 

There  U  a  clear  and  a  very  present  danger 
to  that  foundation  ol  our  democracy  which  U 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  But  It  does  not 
come  alone  from  this  administration  or  Its 
particular  attitude  toward  a  favorable  Image. 
It  Is  Inherent  In  the  age  In  which  we  live  and 
a  solution  to  It  must  be  found. 

NT7CLKAB  ACK  BXLABOXS  PBOBLXJC 

Our  problem,  of  course,  Is  how  the  Nation 
can  be  kept  Informed  and  how  It  can  be  given 
all  the  Information  that  Is  necessary  for  the 
viable  function  of  a  democracy  while  deny- 
ing to  the  potential  enemy  the  Information 
which  Is  capital  to  hla  cause.  And  even  this 
is  not  a  new  problem.  But  the  problem  la  so 
compelling  In  the  age  of  thermonuclear 
weapoos  and  supenonlc  rockets  as  to  become 
a  new  problem. 

When  a  Mlnuteman  can  be  Irrevocably 
launched  from  its  silo  in  IS  seconds  by  the 
decision  of  one  man,  of  what  value  is  public 
debate  on  the  merits  of  the  attack?  And 
when  the  enemy  has  the  capability  of  initi- 
ating the  attack  upon  the  first  suspicion  that 
we  are  contemplating  such  action,  how  can 
we  advise  the  population  that  such  a  poasi- 
bUlty  la  even  Imminent? 

Thus,  It  la  not  solely  that  there  Is  no  time 
or  opportunity  for  dialog  on  the  imminent 
danger  and  alternative  to  it,  but  there  is,  aa 
well,  no  time  for  public  reaction — and  more 
Importantly — for  discussion.  There  la  a 
queatlon  aa  to  whether  It  is  even  desirable  to 
publicly  broadcast  the  facta.  The  decision 
that  such  public  broadcast  la  not  desirable 
then  demands  the  greatest  secrecy  at  the 
source  of  the  news,  the  controlled  release  of 
all  Government  information  and.  in  the  ulti- 
mate moment,  perhaps  even  the  implanta- 
tion— aa  a  spokesman  for  this  administration 
has  suggested,  of  the  false  or  the  mlaleading. 
raxz  PRxss  is  vrrAL 

Now  it's  hard  to  find  quarrel  with  that  in 
tbe  context  of  the  cold  war  and  the  ever- 
praeent  danger.  But  it  Is  also  Impossible  to 
quarrel  with  the  fact  that  It  counters  every 
traditional  concept  of  our  freedom  of  the 
press  and  the  right  oC  the  people  in  a  de- 
mocracy to  know. 

It  challenges  again  the  truism  that  our 
press  has  held  to  be  self-evident,  that  there 
are  no  halfway  measures  in  controlling  the 
press.  We  have  laws  against  libel  and  against 
•alaclous  literature,  they  don't  seem  to  be 
enforced  very  well  but  we  have  them,  and 
even  these  are  subject  to  strict  Judgment 
and  legal  redress  to  protect  us  against  dic- 
tatorship by  the  wUlful  minority.  But  when 
we  deal  with  the  presentation  of  factual  ma- 
terial, it  Is  lmp>osatble  to  pasa  laws  or  edlcta 
that  can  censor  a  confidential  magazine 
without  touching  the  New  Tork  Times. 

Who  is  to  determine  the  national  intereet 
If  the  people  themseivee  cannot?  We  see 
all  "kbout  ua.  In  natlona  deptiived  of  the 
full  exercise  of  their  democratic  rights,  the 
extant  to  which  a  determination  of  national 
Interest  can  go.  It  reaches  the  point,  almost 
Invariably,  where  thoae  In  power  conatrue 
their  continuation  in  i>ower  aa  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

DANGXaOTTS     naST    STXP 

That  la  the  ultlnuite.  But  each  step  along 
the  way  to  ttiat  final  disaster  can  be  clearly 
traced.  The  desire  for  Image — as  Madison 
Avenue  has  named  it — Is  understandable,  but 
manipulation  of  the  news  to  achieve  it  la  a 
dangerous  firet  step. 

Another  big  step  la  the  withholding  at 
news  to  prerent  the  people  from  being  •dis- 
turbed"— a  Mncere  belief  among  the  leaders 
that  a  predetermined  policy  is  the  right  and 
only  one.  and  that  public  debate  of  it  can 
only  "rock  the  boat." 

Thte  U  doaely  reUted  to  the  "fear  of  the 
people"  syndrocne  that  has  undoubtedly  led 
those  with  dictatorial  bent  to  clamp  the 
last  lock  on  freedom  of  the  prees  and  public 


expression.  This  is  an  ever-present  tempta- 
tion to  every  government.  We  have  seen  it 
in  Its  small  first  manifestations  here  In  the 
years  since  World  War  n  as  the  "restricted" 
stamp  was  used  In  department  after  depart- 
ment of  our  Government  possibly  with  even 
more  frequency  than  that  love  of  the  buck- 
passer,  the  "for  your  action"  stamp. 

It  was  the  rampant  classification  of  totally 
unsensitive  material  that  brought  about  the 
congressional  Investigations  under  Congress- 
man Moss  that,  fortunately,  ate  still  going 
on. 

The  very  facts  of  our  nuclear  age,  which 
has  brought  upon  us  this  new  problem  of 
news  management,  demand  that  the  public 
know  more,  not  less,  about  the  decisions  of 
Government  and  the  men  who  make  them. 
In  a  thermonuclear  age  when  more  and  more 
frightening  power  must  be  vested  In  fewer 
and  fewer  men,  and  the  time  allotted  for 
debate  and  decision  la  agonizingly  restricted, 
it  becomes  Important  that  the  population  be 
more  knowledgeable,  not  less  knowledgeable; 
that  It  be  kept  constantly  Informed  of  all 
the  details,  whether  they  seem  at  the  mo- 
ment the  major  ones  or  the  minor  ones,  so 
that,  when  the  moment  of  aecrecy  must  be 
lmF>06ed,  It  can  vmderstand  the  actions  of  its 
leaders  azid  not  react  with  violence  to  mis- 
understood decisions. 

suRvrvAi.   xxQuntxs   informbb  ptrsLic 

If  there  la  hope  of  surviving  the  nuclear 
holocaust,  those  who  survive  must  under- 
stand through  advance  knowledge  why  and 
how  the  conflict  came,  else  they  can  turn, 
in  their  shock  and  fury,  to  an  anti-intel- 
lectual, antlgovemment  anarchy  that  could 
make  the  Dark  Ages  look  by  comparison  like 
the  age  of  enlightenment. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  great  confusion  which  wracks 
this  Nation  today  over  the  Vietnam  war  la 
the  fact  that  we  were  committed  without  a 
proper  airing  of  the  facts,  all  the  facts. 

This  administration  and  preceding  ones 
did  not  level  with  the  American  people  on 
the  nature  or  scope  of  the  commitment 
which.  I  submit,  they  themselves  must  have 
known  was  one  of  the  ultimates  of  our 
policy. 

Aa  one  example:  When  I  waa  in  Vietnam 
In  July,  we  had  some  50,000  troops  there. 
We  had  publicly  said  the  number  was  going 
to  76.000.  And  yet  out  there  every  military 
man  knew  that  300,000  would  be  on  the 
ground  around  the  first  of  the  year. 

NKWS    ON    VtCTNAlC    MANACB) 

Now  300.000  ta  mentioned  as  an  ultimate 
figxire.  but  already  the  military  speaks 
secretly,  not  for  attribution,  of  500,000. 
Shouldn't  this  be  said  openly  so  the  people 
might  know? 

If  there  la  aafety  In  an  informed  elec- 
torate, there  la  added  security  In  an  informed 
officialdom.  Good  newspapers  can  provide 
information  to  Government  officials  that  it 
would  take  them  far  too  long  to  get — If  in- 
deed they  ever  got — through  secret  communi- 
cations. Why.  there  may  be  a  bright  civil 
servant  not  on  the  distribution  lists  who  haa 
the  key  that  can  lock  the  door  on  catas- 
trophe—or open  H  to  previously  undreamed 
of  opptortunltles  for  negotiation.  This  is  one 
of  the  major  strengths  of  our  system  over 
theirs.  It  is  this  free  access  to  information, 
not  alone  among  the  population  but  within 
the  Government  itself,  that  the  Russian  sys- 
tem denies  to  itself,  and  it's  far  the  weaker 
for  it. 

Just  as  there's  no  such  thing  as  good  cen- 
sorship, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  little 
censorship.  And,  by  the  same  token,  while 
the  "big  lie"  might  be  Jxistlfled  to  save  us 
from  imminent  disaster,  there  can  be  no 
little  lies  In  the  relations  of  Government  to 
the  prees  and.  through  it.  to  Its  people. 

We  see  examples  constantly  of  the  wear- 
ing away  of  publlo  confidence  In  the  in- 
tegrity of  Government. 


DXSTXtTST   or   GOVKkNMENT   OROWS 

Who  could  believe,  for  Instance,  that  the 
release  of  Government  stockpiles  ol  alumi- 
num had  no  connection  with  Government 
pressure  to  bold  the  line  on  aluminum 
prices? 

Who  really  believes  that  the  Honolulu 
Conference  was  set  up  weeks  ago  when  all 
the  evidence  points  to  a  ^tir-of-the-moment 
decision? 

Who  believed  the  Department  of  Defense 
spokesman  who  said  naarines  did  not  set  fire 
to  Cam  Ne  village  when  our  CBS  newsfilm 
and  newspaper  reports  clearly  llltistrated  the 
fact? 

Who  believes  those  annual  cries  of  despair 
from  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  in  the 
weeks  preceding  Congress  consideration  ol 
the  budget?  All  year  those  who  have  told 
us  bow  well  their  departments  are  doing 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  danger  of  col- 
lapse. 

LltUe  Ues  themselves?  White  Ues?  Per- 
haps. But  half-truths  or  lies,  even  once  In- 
dulged In.  undermine  the  Government's 
credibility  and  feed  the  fire  of  skepticism 
and  cynicism  that  can  undermine  and  de- 
stroy our  democracy. 

When  our  Government  Is  caught  in  a  lie, 
even  if  it  is  admitted  after  the  fact,  the  dam- 
age Is  not  alone  to  our  Image  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Caught  out  once  and  we  have 
destroyed  endless  months  or  years  of  good 
propaganda.  A  patina  of  tarnish  appears  on 
our  symbol  of  the  free  press,  which  ia  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

You  who  are  efficient  editors,  you  who 
exercise  proper  skepticism  over  the  news 
from  Washington,  are  rendering  a  valuable 
public  service  and  are  In  the  long  run  help- 
ing Washington,  not  hindering.  You  are 
trying  to  preserve  the  bulwark  of  public  con- 
fidence that  would  be  quickly  eroded  if  many 
of  the  releases  from  the  seats  of  power  were 
printed  without  question  or  elaboration. 

BKEPTTCISM  TAINTS  THE  PSESS 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  publisher  and 
the  broadcaster  is  that  public  skepticism  al- 
ready has  been  permitted  by  a  lazy  press  to 
taint  the  prees  itself.  The  press  appears 
only  to  be  self-serving  when  it  becomes 
alarmed  over  news  restrictions,  news  man- 
agement, and  Oovemment  ilea.  The  public 
fails  to  realize  that  what  is  at  stake  is  not 
a  narrow  pride  of  product  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher  or  broadcaster  but  the  citizen's 
own  unquestioned  right  to  know. 

Out  of  the  welter  of  confusion  over  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  came  President  Kennedy's  de- 
termination to  avoid  such  embarassment  for 
himself  and  his  Government  In  future  crises. 
He  proposed  to  the  newspaper  publishers  at 
a  convention  in  April  1961.  shortly  after  the 
Bay  of  Pigs,  that  there  be  some  system  of 
voluntary  censorship  to  protect  vital  security 
matters. 

He  asked  for  help  to  try  to  reconcile  the 
apparently  irreconcilable.  The  two  require- 
ments, he  said,  were  "a  need  lor  greater  pub- 
llo information"  and  "a  need  for  greater 
official  secrecy."  He  got  a  cold  shoulder 
from  the  publishers,  always  correctly  suspi- 
cious of  such  overtures.  It  would'  seem, 
however.  In  light  of  futiire  developments, 
that  the  publishers  were  far  lees  cognizant  of 
the  grave  problems  of  news  management  in 
an  emergency  than  was  the  President  hlm- 

PtSSniKMT   riNOS   OWN    SOLUTION 

Without  cooperation  from  the  prees  in  pre- 
establishing  an  emergency  procedure,  the 
President  found  his  own  solution  when  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  came.  He  determined 
that  the  Government  action  woiild  be 
secretly  coordinated — "orchestrated"  was  the 
word  we  learned  then — and  that  through 
secrecy  and  eveb  news  management,  bis 
administration  would  apeak  with  one  voice. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  concept  of  one 
voice  is  rather  easily  translatable  to  a 
frlghtenlngly  Orwellian  "univolce."  a  word 
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to  mean  the  crossing  of  propaganda  with 
genuine  information  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  state. 
■y  There  might  be  some  question  raised  as 
'  to  whether  this,  even  in  its  most  benign  use. 
Is  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  democracy 
in  crisis. 

Perhaps  a  babble  of  voices  from  Washing- 
ton could  prove  as  confiising  to  the  enemy 
as  it  is  to  our  own  people,  and  there  may 
be  real  diplomatic  advantages  In  such  con- 
fusion. 

I  submit  that  if  an  administration  speaks 
with  one  voice  and  controls  every  release  of 
that  voice's  opinion,  then  perforce  every 
statement  from  Washington  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  end  result  of  long  study 
and  consultation  and  bear  the  Imprimatur 
of  the  Chief  Executive.  Under  that  system 
there  can  be  no  trial  balloons  and  no  retreat 
without  loBi  of  face  or,  in  the  nuclear  age, 
something  more  serious. 

TTNIVOICE    MEANS    MANAGEMENT 

Part  of  the  administration's  univolce  theory 
was  to  manage  the  news  as  a  system  of  com- 
munications. The  old-fashioned  transmis- 
sion of  diplomatic  communications  prove 
far  tod"  slow  for  this  nuclear-missile  age. . 
Either  side  could  have  pressed  the  button  a ' 
thousand  times  over  In  the  4  hours  it  took 
for  hand  delivery  of  a  communication  from 
the  Kremlin  to  our  Ambassador  in  Moscow, 
coding,  transmission  to  Washington,  de- 
coding, transmission  to  the  White  House. 
It  was  here  that  the  most  fiagrant  examples 
of  news  manipulation,  perhaps  even  lying, 
came  In.  To  get  the  message  to  Moscow  the 
press  was  led  on  October  26,  1962,  to  print 
stories  on  the  imminence  of  bombing  or 
invasion  of  Cube,  whereas,  in  fact,  as  the 
New  York  Times  later  determined,  that 
course  was  hardly  ever  seriously  considered. 

It  behooves  the  administration  to  elimi- 
nate the  press  as  a  channel  of  diplomatic 
communications  Just  as  soon  as  possible  by 
the  establishment  of  other  "hot  lines"  be- 
sides that  one  to  Moscow.  Indeed,  all  the 
world  capitals  should  be  linked,  it  seems  to 
me.  In  such  a  communications  network  to 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  perhape  fatal 
misunderstandings.  The  President's  solu- 
tion of  the  news  management  problem  in 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  although  effective, 
thank  God,  was  imperfect,  if  only  In  that  It 
proved  that  it  can  be  done  and  thus  raised 
fears  of  the  free  press*  role  In  maintaining 
our  democratic  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

Well,  what  should  we  do? 

A  great  deal  of  the  responslbiUty  rests  di- 
rectly with  the  Government.  It's  up  to  the 
administration  to  be  certain  that  Ite  own 
officials  are  Informed  and  then  shut  up.  The 
recent  crisis  proved  that  Internal  secrecy, 
control  of  loose  Aalk,  can  be  maintained  by 
the  Government  at  least  for  a  short  while. 

DIPLOMATS    AI.SO    LISTENIXS 

There  must  be  recognition  by  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  domestic  newsmen  are  not 
the  only  "big  eared"  listeners  in  Washington. 
The  press  of  the  world,  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  other  nations,  certainly  do  not 
share  the  national  loyalty  or  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility that  well-meaning  critics  sug- 
gest the  U.S.  press  apply  to  itself.  If  the 
secret  is  abroad  In  the  drawing  rooms 
of  Washington,  you  can  be  sure  that  It'a 
abroad  in  the  parlors  of  Moscow;  and  the 
American  press  would  be  violating  not  its 
patriotism  but  its  sacred  trust,  if  it  didn't 
so  inform  the  American  public.  The  Ambas- 
sador of  Transylvania  U  entitled  to  not  one 
more  speck  of  information  out  of  Washing- 
ton than  Is  the  meanest  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

I  repeat:  this  security  is  a  matter  for  In- 
ternal policing  of  the  Government.  It  can- 
not be  achieved  by  voluntary  censorship 
agreements  with  the  press.  As  Ben  H.  Bagdl- 
kian  said  in  a  Columbia  Journalism  Review 


article,  there  seems  little  question  that,  if 
the  press  signed  a  formal  truce  with  the  Gov- 
ernment on  information.  Government  disci- 
pline In  keeping  secrets  would  deteriorate. 
CALIS  rOR  CRISIS  procehuiie 

There  should,  however,  be  established  a 
clear-cut  procedure  for  dealing  with  future 
crises.  Government  policy  with  regard  to 
news  management  and  the  release  of  infor- 
mation should  be  clearly  delineated  In  ad- 
vance to  avoid  any  confusion  or  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  population. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  an 
Information  policy  In  case  of  nuclear  attack. 
Well,  there  should  be  a  similar  plan  to  be 
put  Into  effect  when  the  President  proclaims 
a  crisis  emergency  so  the  people  may  know 
under  what  unavoidable  handicaps  the  prees 
is  operating  and  t^  assure  the  relaxation  of 
such  news  management  policies  the  moment 
the  crisis  is  past. 

StJGCESTS    MANAGEMENT    COURT 

The  Moss  committee  or  a  successor  might 
well  be  established  as  the  people's  court  to 
which  the  news  media  could  take  for  Im- 
mediate remedy  such  cases  of  news  control 
and  management  that  it  bellevee  infringe  on 
the  people's  right  to  know.  The  news  media 
themselves  cannot  constitute  such  an  .ip- 
peals  body  quite  obviously;  nor  can  they  par- 
ticipate as  day-to-day  advisers  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's handling  of  the  news.  To  do  so 
is  an  involvement  that  stripe  them  of  the 
Impartiality  required  to  serve  properly  their 
charge  in  our  democracy. 

The  press  has  chores  of  its  own.  Indeed, 
in  getting  our  feet  back  on  this  news  ground. 
There  is  an  awareness.  In  theory  at  leaart, 
that  the  press  has  a  responsibility  in  main- 
taining its  own  freedoms  that  can  be  dis- 
charged beat  by  reportorial  practice  rather 
than  editorial  alarm. 

WE    MUST    BE    SKEPTICAL 

We  must  be  better  newsmen,  sharpening 
our  diligence  against  fraud  and  deceit  and 
f earl^STy  exposing  those  who  practice  it.  We 
must  be  skeptical,  so  that  people  won't  be- 
come cynical. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  White 
House  spokesman  of  Coolldge's  day,  who  was 
the  President  himself,  to  the  televised  news 
conferences  of  President  Johnson.  The 
means  of  communication  are  superb  but  so 
are  the  opportunities  for  their  manipulation. 

That  news  management  might  be  neces- 
sary in  times  of  dire  crisis,  dire  crisis,  is 
properly  eetabUshed.  That  dead  horse  I 
think  we  ought  to  give  a  decent  burial  now. 
But  now  let's  beat  until  we  can  put  It  to 
decent  rest  the  problem  of  how  news  man- 
agement can  be  limited  so  as  to  serve  the 
only  legitimate  purpose — the  guarantee  and 
not  the  circumvention  of  our  liberties. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  recommendation  that  im- 
pact aid  funds  be  greatly  curtailed  will 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  many  com- 
munities across  the  country  and  upon 
San  Diego  in  particular. 

A  most  succinct  evaluation  of  the  sit- 
uation has  been  presented  in  the  March 
22  San  Diego  Union  by  their  highly 
capable     and     experienced     education 


writer,  Mr.  Charles  Davis.  The  article 
carries  the  headline  "U.S.  Cutback  Perils 
Funds  for  Schools"  and  I  include  it  here- 
with as  a  portion  of  my  remarks  and  ask 
each  of  my  colleagues  to  reexamine 
their  position  on  the  impact  aid  issue. 
When  considering  Mr.  Davis'  evaluation 
I  am  sure  each  of  us  will  readily  see  the 
need  to  vr*e  in  favor  of  retaining  Fed- 
eral impact  aid — Public  Laws  874  and 
815. 

The  article  follows : 

U.S.  Cutback  Perils  Funds  for  Schools 
(By  Charles  Davis) 

"The  United  States  has  become  an  indus- 
trialist, a  landlord,  or  a  businessman  in 
many  cotumunltles  of  the  Nation  without  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  of  the  normal  cit- 
izen in  a  community,  because  proj>erty  under 
Federal  ownership  or  control  Is  generally  not 
subject  to  local  taxation." 

In  1950  this  was  the  reasoning  of  a  House 
of  Representatives  committee  in  reporting 
favorably  on  one  of  two  bills  which  together 
have  brought  $45  million  to  San  Diego  city 
schools. 

Now,  as  periodically  in  the  pest,  there  Is  a 
clamor  over  a  threatened  reduction  In  these 
bills — Public  Laws  874  and  815 — and  impli- 
cations on  local  property  taxpayers  are  as 
serious  as  ever  before. 

In  fact,  they  are  viewed  as  catastrophic  by 
a  number  of  Calif  otni  la  school  administrators 
who  for  years  have  relied,  sometimes  uneasily, 
on  large  doses  of  the  Federal  money  to  keep 
their  schools  going. 

SCHOOLS  aided 

The  laws  assist  schools  where  there  Is  an 
"Impact"  of  children  whose  parents  live  cw 
work  on  Federal  property,  such  as  military 
installations,  on  which  no  local  taxes  are  col- 
lected. 

School  districts  share  a  prospect  of  either 
curtailing  programs  or  levying  additional 
property  taxes  as  a  result  of  any  reduction  in 
their  Impact  aid  allotments. 

Presently,  there  are  two  aspects  which  pose 
budget  worries  for  schools. 

One  Is  a  lack  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions to  pay  this  year's  full  entitlement  as 
computed  by  existing  law.  For  San  Diego 
city  schools,  as  an  example,  this  amounts  to 
a  deficit  of  about  e511,604  in  the  district's 
•5,116,043  entitlement. 

PROPOSED  CUTS 

The  other  aspect  surrounds  amendments 
from  various  sources,  but  primarily  thoee  in 
President  Johnson's  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress. These  would  cut  about  $233  million 
from  the  program  nationally  beginning  next 
year,  or  $2.6  to  $3.1  million  from  San  Diego 
city  schools,  depending  on  different  methods 
of  calculation. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  estimates  are  that 
47  San  Diego  and  Imperial  County  School 
Districts,  currently  entitled  to  $12,524,057 
under  Public  Law  874,  would  drop  to  $6,487,- 
164  if  Mr.  Johnson's  amendments  are 
adopted. 

Dr.  Ralph  C.  DaUard,  city  schools  super- 
intendent, sees  hope  In  the  fact  that  Con- 
gressmen across  the  Nation  whose  constitu- 
encies Include  federally  Impacted  school  dis- 
tricts are  reacting  against  the  amendments. 

But  he  also  concedes  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
a  record  of  success  In  his  congressional  pro- 
grams that  probably  is  greater  than  other 
Presidents  In  recent  years. 

San  Diego  County  used  to  be  a  vli'tual 
standout  in  California  In  fighting — usually 
successfully — for  deficiency  appropriations  In 
Impact  aid,  or  against  amendments  that 
woiUd  reduce  the  funds. 

This  year  the  battle  has  a  broader  base. 
Governor  Brown,  for  the  first  time  has 
spoken  against  the  proposed  cutbacks  and 
the  State  board  of  education  adopted  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  reductions. 
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Part  of  this  Increased  oppKwItion  also  Ls 
undoubtedly  due  to  a  1965  provUlon  In  the 
law  extending  Impact  aid  to  a  number  of  big 
cities  heretofore  exempt. 

ABGX7MX>rrs  crrxD 

Loa  Angeles  city  schoola,  eligible  for  the 
first  time  to  receive  Impact  aid,  now  are 
faced  with  a  reduction  of  tbeU  ^3.069,233 
entitlement. 

Administration  arguments  for  reducing 
the  program  are  that  the  money  la  needed 
for  the  war  In  Vietnam,  adverse  recommen- 
dations In  a  study  conducted  for  Congress 
by  Stanford  Research  Instltuteyand  a  ra- 
tlonale  that  last  year's  Elementa^^and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  can  replace  Impact  aid. 

The  latter  of  these  reasons  has  been  at- 


tacked by  educators  on  grounds  that  lmp>act 
aid  goes  Into  general  school  funds  while  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  reve- 
nues are  Intended  primarily  to  Improve  cul- 
tural and  educational  outlooks  of  children 
from  low-Income  families. 

It  Is  Impossible,  these  educators  say,  for 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
money  to  be  used  for  general  support  of 
schools. 

BlDUCnONS  LISTZD 

Prepared  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
the  following  data  shows  estimated  1967  en- 
titlements to  San  Diego  and  Imperial  County 
School  Districts  under  Public  Law  874  and 
what  these  entitlements  would  be  If  the 
administration's  proposed  reductions  occur. 


CarMMd  Vnion  School  District 

▼Ma  Unified  School  District  

FaUbrook  Inion  Hlnh  Scliool District 

Ocsaoside-Csrlsbwl  I  nion  lliith  School  District 

Baa  Dtegnlto  Union  Ilifih  School  District 

■aetaittas  Union  Scbool  District. 

Alpine  Union  Scbooi  Dialrtet„ 

Cardiil  Scbooi  District , 

OToasmont  Union  niith  School  DMrtct^ 

Steondido  I  nIon  -School  District 

IseoodMo  Union  lliKh  School  Distriot 

Bolana  Beach  School  District 

Rich-Mar  Union  Scbooi  DisMet 

Valledtos  School  District 

Valley  Center  Union  School  Dlstrtd 

Del  Msr  Union  Scbooi  District , 

BoDsali  Union  School  District _ 

Ramona  Unified  School  District. 

MooBtaln  Empire  Unified  School  DisMel_ 

Orance  Glen  School  District , 

Palomar  Junior  Collcfre  District , 

Jamnl-Las  Florrs  Union  Scbooi  DIsMet 

Paoma  Scbooi  Dl^rlct 

Jolian  Union  HishSchooi  District 

Waraar  Union  School  District 

Ooeansias-Carlsbad  Jnnlor  College  District 

Uroasmont  Junior  CoQcce  District. —, 

Jailaa  Union  School  District :... 

Powsy  Unified  School  District . 

Coronado  Unified  School  Uistriol 

FaUbrook  Union  School  Dtstrtd 

Ooeanside  Union  School  DMriat. _ 

euatm  Scbooi  District. .  

CaJon  Valley  Union  Scbooi  Disfrkt 

likMide  UnlMi  School  District 

Ban  Diego  Unified  School  District 

Chola  Vlrta  City  School  District 

Nattonai  School  District ^ 

Booth  Bay  Union  School  District 

Sweetwater  Union  High  School  District 

Lemon  Grove  School  District 

iJk  Mass  Spring  Valley  School  District 

8«i  Tsldro  School  District 

Sweetwater  Jonler  College  Diatrlet 

Osslsy  Union  Sebool  DisUict  (Imperial) 

Central  Union  High  School  District  (Imperial) 

Bmi  Pasqoal  VaUey  Cnitled  School  District  (Imperial)... 


Eiitimata 
1867  entitle- 
ments 
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1967  entitle- 
ments i( 
amendments 
■re  approved 


re,  447 

486,  US^ 

1I4.01» 

772,628 

32,609 

22,076 

15.769 

14.886 

4iai64 

132;  366 

83.IM2 

6,388 

42.008 

3.633 

7,064 

6,686 

0.713 

20.462 

29.808 

14.633 

31.286 

6.434 

2.776 

8.873 

6,181 

39,424 

49.86S 

2,6'i3 

164.648 

648,191 

186,446 

•01,222 

87.262 

172.836 

80.686 

1,887. 112 

672.380 

288.606 

603,843 

681,064 

86,606 

262,644 

8.336 

81.646 

44.666 

32,387 

96,172 


$38,769 

347,368 

72,111 

161. 183 

7,367 

12.676 

M73 

4.363 

15a  374 

48,788 

31,864 

0 

20,002 

1,604 

l.Nll 

1.389 

3,861 

6,596 

13.068 

6.031 

18. 161 

2,140 

328 

3,168 

3,046 

V>.  8.U 

11, 119 

247 

110,067 

390,129 

89,804 

326.369 

41.732 

66,231 

16,667 

1.837,629 

360.793 

161,660 

297,393 

608,701 

40,680 

86,788 

494 

44.868 

24,775 

2,795 

68,619 


ByelorutsUii  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF  CAUorouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  BKIJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  celebrating 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian 
independence.  I  say  "unfortunate"  be- 
cause instead  of  being  able  to  oSer  our 
best  wishes  to  a  free  and  independent 
people,  for  the  present  we  are  only  able 
to  commemorate  a  brief  moment  in  his- 
tory when  a  brave  people  enjoyed  a  tem- 
porary respite  from  granny. 

On  March  25.  1918.  the  Byelorussian 
National  Council  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  The  opportunity,  after 


many  years  of  war  and  oppression,  was 
created  by  the  German  occupation  ^f 
the  western  portions  of  the  country.  Al- 
though the  Treaty  of  Brest-Litovsk. 
which  signified  the  official  peace  between 
the  Central  Powers  and  the  new  Soviet 
Government,  ignored  the  yearnings  of 
the  Byelorussian  peoples  for  their  own 
state,  these  aspirations  were  not  to  be 
denied  after  so  many  years.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  other  countries  were  sym- 
pathetic to  Byelorussia's  Independence: 
over  a  dozen  countries  accorded  de  Jure 
recognition,  and  consulates  and  legations 
were  set  up  in  a  number  of  foreign  capi- 
tals. Before  the  new  country,  however, 
'  could  properly  defend  and  establish 
itself,  the  Red  Army  descended  upon  this 
hapless  people.  By  the  end  of  1918, 
Byelorussia  had  come  under  Soviet 
domination. 

Concerned  to  maintain  the  pretense 
that  the  many  subjugated  peoples  of  the 


Soviet  Empire  were  really  "constituent 
republics."  the  Soviets  allowed  the  Byelo- 
russian S.S.R.,  as  it  was  now  called, 
some  special  statys.  It  was  permitted  to 
become  a  signatory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  received  separate  member- 
ship in  that  organization,  and  even  signed 
the  recent  test  ban  treaty  as  an  individ- 
ual state.  In  fact,  of  course,  as  we  are 
all  aware,  such  seemingly  independent 
actions  are  a  sham,  and  the  Byelorussian 
people  have  been  completely  subjugated, 
along  with  the  many,  many  other  peo- 
ples which  the  Soviet  Government  holds 
In  bondage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Because  this  country  is  irrevocably  de- 
voted to  freedom  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples.  It  is  both  fitting  and  prop- 
er that  we  join  with  Byelorussians 
throughout  the  free  world  and  especial- 
ly those  in  our  own  coimtry  in  celebrat- 
ing that  brief  moment  when  the  flame  of 
freedom  burned  in  their  beloved  home- 
land. We  rightfully  take  time  to  assure 
the  Byelorussian  people  that  their  desire 
for  freedom  and  independence  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  those  who  enjoy  these 
selfsame  advantages.  It  Is  our  devout 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
all  men  will  enjoy  them,  and  that  the 
Byelorussians  will  at  that  time  take  their 
rightful  place  in  the  family  of  free 
nations. 


March  30,  1966 
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Eyes  on  Soviet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxntois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
distressed  to  read  in  a  recent  editorial  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  that  visitors  to 
the  Soviet  Union  had  reported  that  anti- 
Semitism  has  not  lessened  in  that  coun- 
try. The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  the  23d  Communist 
Party  Congress,  which  opened  In  Moscow 
yesterday,  to  declare  a  policy  of  elimi- 
nating religious  persecution  and  anti- 
Semitism  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Such  ac- 
tion would  most  certainly  command  the 
respect  of  the  world. 

I  Introduced  a  resolution  In  the  88th 
Congress  and  again  in  this  Congress,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  persecution  of  any  person  because  of 
his  religion  In  the  Soviet  Union  be  con- 
demned, and  I  was  greatly  heartened  to 
learn  that  the  United  Nations  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights,  for  the  first  time, 
recently  approved  a  resolution  condemn- 
ing anti-Semitism. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

Etes  on  Sovibt 

The  23<1  Communist  Party  Congress,  open- 
ing Tuesday  In  Moscow,  will  be  watched  to 
see  whether  the  Soviet  party  yields  to  the  in- 
creasing presstu-e  of  world  public  opinion  for 
an  easing  of  the  offlclal  anti-Semitism  that 
permeates  that  nation. 

The  Sorlets  Ijoast  that  governmental  re- 
strictions on  Jewish  religion  and  culture 
have  been  slgnlflcantly  reduced  m  recent 
years.    They  can  point  to  an  absence,  since 


the  death  of  Stalin,  of  the  brutal  physical 
oppression  and  annihilation  that  marked  the 
depredations  of  the  Nazi  era  in  Germany. 
Yet  the  fact  remains  that  sustained  govern- 
mental repression  has  driven  organized  Jew- 
ish life  In  the  Soviet  Dnioo  to  the  brink  ot 
extinction. 

Dr.  Eric  Goldenhagen.  dlrectc*  of  the  In- 
stitute of  East  European  Jewish  Affairs  at 
Brandels  UnlvCTslty.  recently  forecast  that 
such  extinction  is  a  certainty  if  present 
policies  are  continued.  The  Jewish  commu- 
nity in  the  USSR,  has  been  denied  even  a 
single  Jewish  school,  and  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  to  the  young  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  authorities;  in  10  or  15  years, 
barring  a  change  in  oftclal  policy.  K  will  bo 
difficult  to  find  within  the  Soviet  Union  a 
man  capable  of  performing  a  Jewish  religious 
burial,  a  Jewish  wedding  or  a  bar  mltzvah. 

"The  Jews  of  the  Soviet,  the  second  larg- 
est community  In  the  world,"  Dr.  Golden- 
hagen says,  "have  been  reduced  by  50  years  of 
Soviet  rule  to  a  state  of  cultural  and  rell- 
glotis  desiccation  without  parallel  among  the 
religious  and  ethnic  minorities  of  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Two  Jesuit  priests,  both  editors  of  the 
magazine  America,  recently  returned  from 
an  interfalth  mission  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  reported  that,  while  there  are  signs  of 
hojje  for  Christian  groups  there,  Judaism  is 
dying. 

Adding  to  the  ln<}rea8lng  pressure  on  the 
Soviets  is  a  resolution  approved  recently  by 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  It  condemns  religious  discrimina- 
tion and  calls  upon  all  nations  to  eliminate 
antl-SemiUsm.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
a  8i>ecific  condemnation  of  anti-Semitism 
was  approved  by  a  UJI.  commission.  Slg- 
nlflcantly, the  Communist  bloc  abstained 
from  voting.  In  the  past,  the  bloc  has  vigor- 
ously opposed  aU  resolutions  against  antl- 
Semltlsm. 

Whether  this  absenteeism  foreshadows  a 
subtle  shift  in  official  Soviet  position.  It  Is 
too  soon  to  say.  Certainly  the  repressions 
that  continue  within  the  Soviet  Union  do 
not  Justify  any  great  hope. 

Can  the  accimiulated  weight  of  world  de- 
nunciation persuade  the  Soviets  to  destroy 
the  cancer  of  religious  persecution?  IX  the 
party  congress  fails  to  malce  even  such  a 
declaration  of  Intent,  the  U5.SJI.  will  have 
forfeited  whatever  small  claim  it  may  stUl 
have  to  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Crisis  in  NATO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
been  concerned  in  the  last  week  with 
further  alarming  evidence  that  the 
NATO  forces  within  France  must  either 
revert  to  exclusive  French  control  or  be 
withdrawn  beginning  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  there  Is  now  a  real  and  immediate 
danger  that  the  alliance  will  suffer  a 
disabling  setback. 

It  serves  no  purpose  at  this  time  for 
anyone  to  say  "We  told  you  so."  But 
it  is  true  that  observers  in  many  places 
have  been  warning  for  some  time  that 
if  ways  of  settlement  of  major  alliance 
problems  were  not  explored,  the  result 
would  be  continued  deterioration  In  rela- 
tions among  the  allies.  This  Is  obviously 
what  has  happened. 


Last  July,  a  Republican  NATO  task 
force,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  made  an 
extensive  study  of  United  States-French 
relations  within  NATO,  and  recom- 
mended that  Intiatives  be  taken  by  this 
country  to  bring  about  the  wider  dis- 
tribution of  responslblitles  in  the  alliance 
which  many  of  our  allies  desire.  Un- 
fortunately, no  such  Initiatives  were 
forthcoming  from  either  side.  It  seems 
that  the  decision  of  this  country  was  to 
settle  for  a  long-term  stalemate  in  our 
differences  with  the  French  and  to  hope 
that  things  would  not  get  worse  as  long 
as  we  stood  pat. 

This  strategy  has  not  worked,  and  now 
the  question  Is  whether  steps  will  be 
taken  to  reopen  some  kind  of  dialog 
between  the  disputants,  or  whether  we 
want  to  accept  a  rump  alliance  reduced 
in  scope,  strength,  and  geographic  area. 
It  is  not  encouraging  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  so  far  reacted  with  simply  a 
hold-tight  attitude.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  been  better  If  initiatives  could  have 
been  taken  when  the  French  were  de- 
manding adjustments  in  the  alliance 
rather  than  demanding  the  outright  de- 
parture of  all  non-French  forces  on  their 
territory.  But  It  is  my  view  that  we 
must  not  act  as  though  it  Is  too  late. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  newspaper  editorial 
which  makes  two  very  Important  points. 
The  first  is  that  the  difficulties  in  NATO 
are  the  result  of  more  than  a  temporary 
misunderstanding.  They  stem  from 
major  changes  in  the  conditions  with 
which  the  alliance  was  dlsigned  to  deal — 
changes  which  now  require  a  realistic 
facing-up. 

The  second  point  Is  that  in  these  new 
conditions,  a  vigorous  Atlantic  alliance 
Is  still  just  as  necessary  and  just  as  vital 
to  our  security  as  It  was  in  1949.  This 
great  overriding  Interest  deserves  our 
best  efforts  and  our  most  urgent 
attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  Bedford   (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,  Mar.  3.  1966] 

A    NATO   OVTBHATJI, 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
conceived  as  a  shield  for  Western  European 
nations  against  Soviet  aggressiveness,  has 
served  well.  Western  Europe  has,  in  fact, 
become  generally  strong  and  prosperous. 
However,  with  this  progress  has  come  a  ten- 
dency to  take  the  Russian  threat  less 
seriously. 

At  the  same  time,  the  point  of  most  critical 
East-West  confrontation  has  shifted  from 
Berlin  to  Saigon,  and  NATO's  European  mem- 
bers are  Just  not  Interested  In  Commiinlst 
danger  that  far  away. 

Thus,  prosperity  and  a  changing  cold  war 
frontline  have  taken  from  NATO  the  impera- 
tive quality  that  gave  It  its  greatest  strength 
and  coheslveness.  The  latest  sign  of  this  Is 
Washington's  announcement  that  the  United 
States  and  13  other  members  of  the  alliance 
will  carry  on  regretfully  without  Prance  If 
President  de  Gaulle  withdraws  from  the  Ir 
tegrated  military  commands. 

Significantly,  the  administration  state- 
ment coincided  with  publication  of  a  con- 
gressional staff  report  suggesting  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  had  distracted  the  Govern- 
ment from  Important  questions  awaiting 
resolution  In  the  Western  alliance. 

The  report  was  prepared  for  and  issued  by 
Senator  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington. 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.   Distilled  from  testimony  and  re- 
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search.  It  will  form  the  basis  of  much -needed 
hearings  on  alliance  problems  this  spring. 

Hopefully,  at  these  forthcoming  sessions 
there  will  emerge  the  framework  of  a  strong- 
er NATO,  made  thus  by  offlclal  recognition 
among  the  members  of  the  great  changes, 
within  and  without,  since  its  inception. 
Among  these  are  the  development  of  the 
Polaris  mlssUe;  the  altered  role  of  the  con- 
ventional weapon  In  the  nuclear  age;  the 
status  of  the  land  army  since  World  War  II, 
and  Russian  failures  In  food  production  and' 
heavy  Industry. 

In  addition,  there  ought  to  be  a  NATO 
examination  of  the  Moecow-Pelplng  schism 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  alliance's  respon- 
sibility to  resist  communism  on  a  broader 
basis.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  believe  that  Red 
aggression  In  Asia  is  something  only  the 
United  States  should  worry  about. 

There  ought  to  be  new  efforts  to  develop 
agreement  In  NATO  on  policies.  Including 
nonmllltary,  toward  the  Soviet  Union;  sim- 
pllflcatlon  of  the  military  command  struc- 
ture and  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the 
costs  of  allied  defense.  At  the  moment,  there 
Is  a  reasonable  U.S.  tendency  to  suggest  that 
If  Europe  Isn't  worrying  about  its  defense, 
perhaps  we  shouldn't.  If  applied,  such  a 
philosophy  would  at  least  maks  American 
troops  now  In  Europe  available  for  duty  In 
Vietnam. 

Washington  Is  unlikely  to  take  such  a 
stand,  since  NATO  brought  up  to  date  Is  as 
much  needed  now  as  It  was  In  the  wake  of 
World  War  II.  Further,  If  the  alliance  will 
face  the  realities  of  today's  "cold  war,"  there 
Is  a  task  of  mutual  buUding  and  security 
to  be  iJerformed  fully  as  Important  as  that 
of  the  fourttes. 


Jim  Fatten,  Head  of  National  Farmers 
Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  join  in  salute  to  James  G. 
Patton  upon  the  completion  of  a  quarter 
century  as  head  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  His  dedication,  spirit  and  leader- 
ship has  done  much  for  the  farmer. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  all  of  us 
who  have  grown  to  know  and  respect 
Jim  Patton  will  find  the  attached  article 
from  the  Denver  Post  of  March  13,  1966, 
of  Interest  and  Inspiration.  The  article 
is  herewith  attached,  in  full: 

Jim  Patton,  Happt  Heix-Raises 
(By   Olga  Curtis) 

The  president  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  after  25  years  of  fighting  for  social 
reforms,  is  "retiring  "  so  he  can  agitate  har-  t 
than  ever  for  his  pet  ideas. 

Tomorrow  night  In  the  buUrocm  of  the 
Denver  Hilton  Hotel,  a  thousan..  delegates 
to  the  National  Farmers  Union  convention 
will  listen  intently  when  a  big.  white-haired 
man  with  a  dramatic  black  patch  over  one 
eye  makes  his  "farewell  address." 

In  a  rumbUng  pipe  organ  baritone,  the 
speaker  will  review  some  of  the  social  re- 
forms he's  helped  achieve  In  the  past  quarter 
century,  shake  the  microphone  with  de- 
mands for  the  reforms  he  believes  America 
still  needs,  and  wind  up  with  a  promise: 

"I    intend    to   continue   the    fight." 

And  that,  as  every  person  in  the  audience 
win  know.  Is  for  sure. 
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James  George  Patton  of  Denver  may  be 
■tepplng  down  as  president  of  the  Farmers 
Union  at  age  S3,  but  he  won't  retire  as  a 
fighter  for  liberal  Ideas. 

"I've  been  a  beU-r»lser  all  my  life  and  I 
Intend  to  go  on  raising  bell."  he  says.  "I'm 
qiilttlng  as  president  of  the  Farmers  Union 
because  we've  won  our  major  objectives  and 
It's  time  to  let  a  younger  man  step  In. 

"But  I'm  not  going  to  be  tied  down  play- 
ing golf  or  listening  to  a  lot  of  conservative 
old  buzzards.  I'm  going  to  be  out  agitating 
for  my  Ideas.  I've  got  7  or  8  years  left  when 
I  can  still  hit  the  ball,  and  I'm  sure  going 
to  use  them.  I'll  stir  up  so  much  trouble 
for  my  ideas  nobody's  going  to  be  com- 
fortable— and  that  includes  the  Farmers 
Union." 

From  a  man  who  looks  like  the  Hollywood 
stereotype  of  a  kindly,  wise  old  senator, 
those  are  strong  words — and  they  were  a 
lot  stronger  the  way  Patton  actually  said 
them.  The  acknowledged  dean  of  farm 
spokesmen  In  the  United  States  has  hob- 
nobbed with  presidents  and  politicians  half 
his  life — and  still  talks  like  he's  with  the 
boys  out  back  of  the  barn. 

"I'll  tell  you  anything."  he  announced  In 
the  first  minutes  of  this  Empire  interview. 
"After  all  the  congressional  committees  I've 
faced,  nothing  embarrasses  me. 

"But  don't  you  go  wrlUng  a  lot  of  ploah. 
I  don't  want  any  of  the  usual  bull  I  learned 
early  you  don't  get  anything  done  by  brown- 
nosing.  You  have  to  stand  up  and  say  dam- 
mit, this  Is  what  I  believe.  So  you  Just  tell 
them  the  truth  about  me." 

The  truth  about  Jim  ("Don't  call  me 
James — It  makes  me  feel  like  the  butler") 
Patton  makes  quite  a  yam.  It  is  the  success 
story  of  a  Colorado  farm  boy  who  fought  his 
way  from  a  "flinty  old  farm  with  a  two-hole 
outhouse"  to  a  gSO.OOO  Denver  condominium 
apartment  with  two  wallpapered  bathrooms. 
It  Is  also  the  success  story  of  a  "ragtall.  low- 
ebb,  negative"  group  of  farmers  which  grew 
Into  one  of  the  most  influential  and  richest 
farm  organizations  In  the  country  today — 
with  an  astounding  list  of  legislation  suc- 
cessfully lobbied  for.  and  assets  of  more  than 
•4a  million. 

JUn  Patton  and  the  Farmers  Union  seem 
to  have  been  metuit  for  each  other.  They 
were  bom  a  few  months  apart. 

The  National  Farmers  Union,  the  popular 
name  for  what  Is  still  technically  the  Farm- 
ers Educational  *  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  was  organized  by  a  handful  of  farm- 
ers at  Point.  Tex..  September  3.  1902. 

AN    OaMOtT    BOT    ON    THS    FARM 

Jim  Patton  was  bom  at  Bazar,  Kans..  No- 
vember 8,  I90a.  He  was  the  only  son  of  an 
Itinerant  farmer  who  was  considered  quite  a 
liberal  In  his  day. 

"My  father  had  m*  passing  out  pamphleU 
at  union  organizing  meetings  when  I  was  a 
kid.  and  he  talked  a  lot  about  working  condl- 
Uons.  and  I  suppoee  It  left  an  impression. " 
aajra  Patton.  "He  was  the  kind  of  man  who 
always  thought  the  grass  was  greener  over 
the  hUl.  so  I  saw  a  lot  ot  places  when  I  was 
growing  up." 

The  Patton  family  moved  to  Colorado  when 
Jim  was  a.  By  the  Ume  be  was  ready  for 
high  school,  the  family  had  bounced  from 
Agullar  to  Newcastle,  from  Newcastle  to 
NiKla.  back  to  Newcastle,  and  then  to  Mont- 
rose. 

Patton  lists  <»ly  NocU  In  official  biogra- 
phies; to  him  this  cooperative  farmers  colony 
in  southwest  Colorado  was  "home." 

"We  farmed  180  acres — and  I  often  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  farmer  I  would  have  made 
U  I  bad  stock  with  It.  I  liked  the  orchards. 
I  liked  riding.  I  liked  sitimytng.  and  I  Uked 
baying.  But  I  sors  dldnt  Uke  irrigating  or 
>'"-fC  tfltcbae  or  '««tl***ir  pestholes.  And 
I  pWa  <ifsliil  mllklin  and  cleaning  out  the 


Toung  Pmtton's  farm  hood  days  earned  blm 
a  reputation  as  "an  ornery  boy."  He  says 
wttb  a  grin: 


"I  sure  was  full  of  vinegar.  If  I  wasn't 
after  the  chickens  with  a  slingshot.  I  was 
trying  to  make  the  horses  buck  or  roping 
the  girls  on  the  way  to  school.  I  used  to  get 
thrashed  regular,  but  I  guess  I  enjoyed 
trouble.  By  nature  I'm  an  agitator.  I  al- 
ways did  like  to  stir  things  up  ' 

Oddly  enough,  this  "omery  boy"  agitated 
most  vigorously  for  an  education.  He  talked 
his  parenu  into  sending  bin  to  a  "big"  high 
school  In  Orand  Junction. 

"I  worked  my  way  through  by  milking 
cows  and  mowing  the  lawn  and  going  to 
church  regular.  I  had  room  and  board  with 
a  well-known  Baptist  preacher.  Rev.  J.  M.  P. 
Martin,  and  he  encouraged  me  a  great  deal. 
I  won  debating  honors,  and  was  an  offlcer  in 
every  class,  and  even  earned  a  teaching  cer- 
tificate— you  could  get  them  In  high  school 
In  those  days — although  I  was  the  only  boy 
among  30  girls  In  that  teachers'  training 
class." 

Patton,  who  says  "I  used  to  be  shy  of 
girls."  credits  sheer  obstinacy  for  carrying 
him  through  to  the  teaching  certificate.  One 
recollection  of  his  high  school  days  is  a  tip- 
off  to  the  "here's  where  I  make  my  stand " 
firmness  that  marked  his  Farmers  Union 
career. 

"I  Uke  to  plot  ahead."  he  says,  "so  In  my 
Junior  year  I  decided  exactly  what  shoes  I'd 
buy  for  my  graduation  They  were  pretty 
slick  tan  shoes  with  high  sides,  and  I  saved 
up  my  money  and  bought  them  out  of  a 
catalog.  But  my  feet  grew  so  much  in 
a  year's  time  that  putting  those  shoes  on 
was  agony.  I  wouldn't  wear  others  though, 
not  after  all  the  beets  I  thinned  to  earn 
them.  I  stood  In  those  tight  tan  shoes  all 
graduation  day  and  waited  until  It  was  dark 
before  taking  them  off  so  nobody  would  see 
me  sneaking  home  barefoot" 

Patton  was  planning  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  but  his  father's  death 
canceled  that.  The  19-year-old  boy  found 
himself  the  sole  financial  support  of  his 
mother  and  three  younger  sisters.  He  got  a 
Job  as  a  teacher  at  a  one-room  country 
school.  Mountain  View.  7  miles  from  Nucla. 

Most  of  the  students  were  boys,  as  old  as 
the  teacher,  from  two  feuding  families. 
Their  brawls  had  chased  out  five  different 
teachers  In  1  year.  Patton  solved  the  prob- 
lem with  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves  and  a  willow 
switch. 

"The  first  time  they  started  a  brawl.  I 
handed  them  the  boxing  gloves  and  told 
them  they  could  have  all  the  BghUng  they 
wanted.  Every  time  they  stopped.  I  whipped 
them  back  into  action  with  the  willow  switch. 
We  never  had  another  brawl  on  the  school 
grounds." 

This  episode  earned  Patton  the  title  of 
"best  schoolmarm"  in  the  area,  and  he  soon 
found  better  Jobs,  first  at  Orand  Valley,  and 
then  as  teacher  and  athletic  ooach  at  Eck- 
ert,  Colo. 

"I  loved  teaching."  he  says.  'Td  have 
stayed  in  It  If  there  was  any  compensation. 
Majrbe  that's  why  I  love  my  Farmers  Union 
work.  It's  been  a  combination  of  teaching 
and  organizing  and  politicking." 

In  Eckert.  Patton  found  a  new  reason  for 
ambition.  Her  name  was  Velma  Pouse,  and 
she  was  the  95-pound,  5-foot  schoolteacher 
daughter  of  an  Eckert  farmer.  Curly- 
haired.  195-pound.  8-foot-l  Jim  Patton  went 
head  over  heels  In  love. 

To  finance  his  matrUnonlal  plans,  and 
his  family  obligations,  Patton  went  to  teach 
In  B\ireka,  Nev.,  for  the  then  fabulous 
■alary — In  1934 — of  •1.800  a  year.  On  June 
18.  1935.  he  and  Velma  were  Oiarrled  at 
Palisade.  Colo.,  and  they  returned  to  Eureka 
in  thefaU. 

After  41  years  of  marriage  Jim  Patton 
■till  calls  his  wife  pet  names,  says  "I  don't 
know  what  I  would  have  been  without 
VelmA.**  and  admits  she's  the  only  person 
who  can  make  htm  do  things  he  doesn't 
want  to  do. 

"She's  even  made  me  wear  krng  ties."  be 


growls,  "and  I  like  bow  ties  because  they 
don't  get  In  my  soup." 

With  a  family  on  the  way.  Patton  began 
to  look  for  a  better  paying  career. 

"I  knew  too  many  Phi  Beta  Kappas,  at  50, 
stuck  In  small  teaching  Jobs,  while  a  lot  of 
ex-football  players  wound  up  heading  big 
business,"  he  aays.  "I  decided  to  go  back 
to  college  and  then  go  Into  business." 

He  enrolled  In  Western  State  College  at 
Gunnison,  where  he  had  taken  some  sum- 
mer courses,  paying  his  way  by  working  as 
assistant  business  m.inager  for  the  school. 
But  he  quit  before  earning  his  B  A.  when 
offered  what  seemed  to  be  a  good  Job  as  a 
typewriter  s.ilesm-'n  In  Denver. 

The  year  was  1929.  After  the  stock  market 
crash,  even  good  typewriter  salesmen  on  com- 
mission found  the  going  rough.  Patton 
grabbed  a  Job  offered  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany on  the  recommendation  of  Western 
State  officials,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
working  for  the  Colorado  Farmers  Union. 

It  was.  be  admits,  a  case  of  the  right  man 
being  ready  when  the  right  opportunity 
came  by. 

"The  CFU  was  Involved  with  the  Insurance 
company  because  It  had  a  mutual  benefit 
burial  society — the  sort  of  arrangement  where 
if  anybody  died  you  sent  out  a  notice  and 
the  members  each  sent  in  tl  to  help  bury 
the  guy.  I  told  the  CFU  they  ought  to  get 
up  their  own  company,  and  they  offered  me 
•00  a  month  to  do  Just  that." 

Patton  did.  He  turn  the  CFU's  little  burial 
society  into  a  stock  life  insurance  company, 
and  In  so  doing  became  secretary  of  the  CFU. 

"That  practically  made  me  the  Colorado 
Farmers  Union."  he  says.  "The  secretary  ran 
the  whole  show.  And  the  farmers  began  to 
talk  about  me.  I  don't  think  It  was  Just  the 
Insurance  company.  I  couldn't  help  orga- 
nizing and  politicking  and  I  was  always  down 
at  the  Statehouse  lobbying  for  things  helpful 
to  farmers.  There  were  maybe  2.000  members 
In  the  CFU  then,  and  they  had  never  felt 
Important  before.  I  gave  them  a  political 
voice." 

By  1936.  Jim  Patton  was  a  director  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  with  which  CFU 
was  affiliated.  By  1940.  he  was  National 
Farmers  Union  president. 

When  elected,  he  was  Just  12  days  past  his 
38th  birthday — the  youngest  man  ever  to 
hold  the  presidency  of  the  NFU.  For  both 
Patton  and  the  organization,  his  election  was 
a  major  turning  point. 

The  NFU  at  the  time  was  running  a  feeble 
third  to  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Grange. 
NFU  was  a  loose  organization  of  State  farm- 
er's unions,  with  only  78.000  middle-income 
farm  families  as  members.  15  employees  and 
an  annual  budget  of  «25.000— which  exactly 
matched  Its  income.  There  was  no  head- 
quarters: the  national  board  met  wherever 
the  president  happened  to  live. 

Jim  Patton  lived  in  Denver,  and  he  planted 
the  NFU  In  the  Mile  High  city  permanently. 

Within  a  year  of  his  election,  he  had  na- 
tionalized the  life  Insurance  company  begun 
for  CFU,  built  a  small  two-story  NFU  head- 
quarters on  the  northeast  outskirts  of  Denver 
(which  was  criticized  vigorously  at  the  time 
as  "bigger  than  anything  well  ever  need") 
and  pulled  the  NFU  together  Into  a  single 
political  voice. 

He  had  also  turned  down  a  chance  to 
leave  his  ^6,750  Job  with  the  NFU  to  try  for 
public  office. 

"I  was  already  very  much  mixed  up  In 
politics,"  Patton  explains.  "I  was  working 
for  Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  before  the 
phrase  became  popular.  I  was  one  of  'Coe- 
tlgan's  Crowd' — a  protege  cft  Colorado's 
Democratic  Senator  Edwin  P.  Costigan — and 
It  was  pretty  obvious  that  I  could  deliver 
some  votes. 

TT7SNKD    DOWN    POLTTICAI.    RDS 

"When  I  won  the  NFU  presidency,  there 
was  pressure  on  me  to  run  for  offlce.  I  was 
offered  every  candidacy  rrom  State  senator 
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to   Colorado   Governor   to  VS.   Senator.     I 
turned  them  all  down. 

"Sure,  I  wanted  a  chance  to  wield  Influ- 
ence, to  have  power  and  status,  but  thf 
Farmers  Union  gave  me  aU  that.  Let's  be 
honest — I  didn't  want  to  be  king,  I  wanted 
to  be  kingmaker — and  I've  helped  make  quite 
a  few. 

"There's  more  i>ower  behind  the  throne 
than  there  U  in  front.  I  might  have  been 
U.S.  Senator — one  man  with  one  vote — but 
this  way  I  could  Influence  20  senators." 

Patton  also  was.  and  Is,  a  liberal,  an 
idealist  and  a  firm  believer  in  man's  ability 
to  build  a  better  world.  When  talking  about 
his  Ideas  and  his  plans  for  social  reform,  his 
body  tenses,  his  good  right  eye  flashes  blue, 
and  his  hands  clench  as  If  he's  got  some- 
body's neck  In  them. 

"I  wanted  to  be  a  part  In  shaping  a  posi- 
tive future — and  I  knew  I  could  with  the 
Farmers  Union.  Farmers  are  individuals,  the 
most  open,  friendly  i>eople  on  earth.  And 
they  gave  me  what  you  can't  buy — absolute 
freedom  of  speech.  I've  always  been  able  to 
say  exactly  what  I\e  wanted  to  say  .on  this 
Job — even  when  they  thought  I  was  crazy. 
No  member  of  the  Farmers  Union  has  ever 
called  me  In  and  said,  'Watch  the  image,  • 
boy.'  •* 

Patton  believes  his  support  from  the  Farm- 
ers Union — which  reelected  him  to  office 
unanimously  15  times — stemmed  as  much 
from  his  audacity  as  a  leader  as  what  he 
stood  for.  He  made  news  from  the  moment 
he  took  offlce,  was  named  to  one  government 
committee  after  another,  and  cheerfully 
fought  anybody  and  everybody  who  dldnt 
agree  with  what  Jim  Patton  thought  was 
good  for  the  Farmers  Union,  and  the  United 
States. 

"My  concept  of  leadership  is  to  pitch  out 
your  Ideas  and  then  go  fight  for  them. 
You've  got  to  be  out  ahead  of  the  group  or 
you  don't  lead.  Sometimes  I  picked  the 
wrong  fights,  but  I  sure  was  in  a  lot  of  the 
right  fights.  And  that  gave  the  Farmers 
Union  status. 

"Every  member  suddenly  knew  he  had  a 
leader  who  was  In  the  papers,  and  so  was 
the  organization.  For  a  ragtall  outfit,  that 
was  impressive.  I  think  the  members  loved 
the  secondhand  thrill  of  having  me  going 
around  Washington  calling  big  people  by 
their  first  names,  because  they  accepted  the 
responsibility  of  defending  their  crazy  leader. 
"Whenever  I  was  attacked,  they  fought 
too." 

The  worst  attack  Patton  and  his  Farmers 
Union  ever  beat  off  came  in  the  mld-40'8 
when  a  congressional  subcommittee  accused 
the  group  of  Communist  ties.  Patton,  who 
was  the  only  farm  leader  to  give  unequivocal 
support  to  the  New  Deal  and  aline  his  group 
with  organized  labor,  vehemently  denies 
Communist  leanings. 

"The  smear  started  because  of  my  strong 
conviction  that  farmers  had  to  work  closely 
with  organized  labor,  and  that  was  In  the 
days  when  the  CIO  was  a  dirty  word,"  he 
says. 

"I  am  not  now.  and  never  have  been  a 
Communist,  though  they  called  me  that. 
Hell,  they've  called  me  everything  you  can 
think  of.  Including  Fascist  and  Socialist. 
I'm  not  a  Socialist.  I'm  a  social  reformer. 

"Fm  a  total  defender  of  the  dignity  and 
right  of  the  individual  as  long  as  he  does 
not  claim  that  his  right  includes  the  right  to 
Interfere  with  the  lives  of  others.  Today, 
some  people  who  disagree  with  a  conserva- 
tive call  him  a  John  Blrcher,  and  that's  just 
as  bad  as  calling  a  liberal  a  Communist. 
How  do  you  define  either  a  conservative  or 
a  liberal,  except  by  what  they  want  to  do? 
"But  IK'S  clean  the  plow,  rm  not  a  Com- 
munist or  a  Socialist  or  an  anarchist,  rm 
a  registered  Damocrat.'* 

Patton  doesn't  like  to  be  ctOled  a  Demo- 
cratic politician,  bowerer.    He  says: 


•'I'm  an  agricultural  politician.  I  play 
with  the  Democrats  because  the  Republicans 
have  turned  thelp  back  on  the  American 
farmer,  and  my  job  Is  to  protect  and  repwe- 
sent  the  American  farmer." 

From  the  beginning.  Patton  did  his  "Job" 
on  two  levels,  financial  and  political. 

In  1945  he  created  the  NaUonal  Farmers 
Union  Service  Corp  .  a  private  stock  com- 
pany, to  run  the  expanding  NFU  Insurance 
business.  Today  the  NFU  has  both  the  life 
insurance  company,  with  •igs  million  worth 
of  policies,  and  an  auto  insurance  firm,  with 
assets  of  nearly  Jia  million.  NFU  also  owns 
half  of  a  jas  million  potash  company  In 
New  Mexico,  has  an  oil  exploring  unit,  and 
runs  a  travel  agency. 

POOR  POLKS  AREN'T  ORGANIZED 

Oltlcs  have  from  time  to  time  pointed  out 
that  for  a  nonprofit  general  farm  organiza- 
tion officially  dedicated  "to  achieving  parity 
of  income  for  family  farm  agriculture,"  NFU 
looks  a  lot  like  big  business. 

"To  do  anything,  you  have  to  have  finan- 
cial muscle,"  Patton  replies.    "I've  been  poor, 
and  I  dldnt  see  anything  blessed  about  It. 
"Sure,  we're  not  poor  folks,  and  for  good 
.  reason.    Poor  folks  aren't  organized." 

The  affluence  of  the  NFU,  which  today  has 
750,000  members  in  44  States.  416  employees 
and  a  $2,692,000  payroll,  is  visible  from  any 
part  of  downtown  Denver.  (NFU  now  figures 
It  is  second  only  to  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration.) In  1955,  the  NFU  opened  its  pres- 
ent imposing  headquarters  at  1575  Sherman 
Street,  a  massive  beige  and  green  10-story 
building  topped  by  a  tower  which  flashes 
weather  forecasts  In  color:  green  for  fair, 
white  for  unsettled  and  red  for  stormy. 

Patton's  richly  green -carpeted  offlce  Is  on 
the  ninth  floor.  He  also  has  an  offlce  at  the 
NFU  building  in  Washington.  D.C.  But  he's 
seldom  at  either  place,  because  for  25  years 
he  has  traveled  almost  constantly. 

"I  used  to  average  half  a  million  miles  a 
year,  but  I'm  slowing  down.  Nowadays  I 
only  do  about  150,000  miles  a  year,"  he  says. 
"As  national  president  I  had  to  travel  to  keep 
up  with  the  members.  Sometimes  I'd  make 
10  or  12  speeches  a  week  in  different  cities. 
Even  now,  I  figure  I'm  sedentary  if  I  only 
make  three  speeches  a  week. 

"I  always  felt  like  a  traveling  circus. 
E^•erybody  would  enjoy  my  show  and  then 
go  home  and  sleep  for  a  week,  but  I  had 
to  pack  up  my  tent  and  rush  to  put  on  a 
performance  in  another  town." 

Patton  likes  the  speeches  more  than  the 
dinners  that  go  with  them.     He  says: 

"I've  eaten  more  chicken  croquettes,  tur- 
key, and  ham  than  any  man  alive.    I  just 
can't  face  ham  and  raisin  sauce  any  mc«e.". 
When    he    eats    out   privately,    he   always 
orders  the  same  thing:  steak,  rare. 

Patton  estimates  he's  uttered  a  billion 
wwda  or  so  both  on  behalf  of  his  NFU  and 
for  the  VS.  Government.  "I  sometimes 
wonder  what  In  the  world  I  can  say  next." 
he  admits,  but  his  multiple  activities  keep 
providing  him  with  subjects. 

At  the  end  of  1965,  Patton  was  a  member 
of  28  committees  of  national  stature  in  ad- 
dition to  being  president  of  the  NFU  and 
president  of  both  NFU  insurance  companies. 
He  was  active  In  such  divergent  groups  as 
the  International  Federation  ot  Agrictiltural 
Producers,  the  American  Council  of  Race  Re- 
lations, CARS,  and  the  Freedom  from  Hunger 
Foundation. 

His  achievements  are  just  as  divergent,  and 
Patton  Is  proudest  personally  ot  contrttrat- 
tng  to  three: 

The  Employment  Act  of  1SK6,  which  ate* 
the  right  of  every  person  to  job  opportunity; 
U.3.  PubUc  Law  48a  better  known  as  the 
Food  for  peace  plan  ot  1964,  and  the  found- 
tog  of  the  World  Food  program  of  the  United 
Nations  In  1961. 

He  lobbied  for  these  exactly  as  he  lobbied 
for  90  percent  parity,  school  Itincb  pngmas. 
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and   the  Agriculture  Bill  of   1965  which  he 
thinks  la  the  "best  farm  bill  ever." 

"I  don't  bull  anybody."  he  says,  and  there's 
a  favorite  NFU  story  about  his  noncon- 
formist diplomacy  that  stuns  up  Patton's 
blunt  barnyard  approach. 

In  1945,  Patton  was  asked  to  visit  Mexico 
City  as  a  member  of  the  VS.  del^atlon  to 
the  Chapultepec  conference  on  war  and 
peace.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  who  was  then  as- 
sistant secretary  of  State  In  Charge  of  LaUn 
American  affairs,  advised  Patton  to  take  his 
dress  clothes. 

Patton,  who  thinks  a  blue  suit  and  sus- 
penders Is  formal  enotigh  for  any  occasion, 
recoiled. 

"If  It  means  I  have  to  buy  striped  pants. 
I'm  not  going,"  he  announced.  And  when 
he  finally  did  go,  he  didn't  wear  striped 
pants. 

These  days,  Patton  laughs  about  the  epi- 
sode, saying:  "I  was  young  and  pecky  then." 
He  owns  a  tuxedo  but  he  won't  wear  it  for 
NFU  functions,  even  tomorrow  night's  fare- 
well appearance  as  president. 

^^  '"  .'"f'^''^°g  offlciaUy  only  as  president 
of  the  NFU.  Under  a  contract  that  runs  un- 
tu  December  1967.  he  will  continue  working 
as  president  of  the  NFU  Insurance  compa- 
nies. Since  1955,  his  salary  has  been  ^25,000 
a  year,  paid  by  the  three  companies  he 
headed  on  a  prorated  basis.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  draw  •25.000  untU  1968,  but  after 
that  his  pension  will  be  only  30  percent  of  his 
former  salary,  or  •7,500  a  year. 

This  is  an  amazingly  small  salary,  by  busi- 
ness standards,  for  a  man  who  brought  the 
NFU  from  nowhere  to  more  than  ^42  mllUon 
in  assets  In  25  years.  Patton,  who  has  been 
able  to  live  comfortably  thanks  to  shrewd 
land  investments,  buying  real  estate  on  the 
Denver  city  limits  and  selling  off  small  par- 
cels as  the  city  grew,  shrugs  and  says: 

"I  could  have  made  a  lot  of  money,  prob- 
ably millions.  I've  been  offered  a  lot  more 
by  other  concerns.  And  if  I  was  a  crook  I 
sure  could  have  made  It.  "nme  after  time 
I  knew  about  impending  changes  In  com- 
modity prices,  but  I've  never  owned  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  a  bushel  of  com  that  I  didn't 
grow  myself. 

"I  never  cored  about  mailing  money.  I 
was  having  too  much  fun.  If  you  count  com- 
pensation In  terms  of  doing  what  I  wanted  to 
do,  I've  been  a  very  rich  man.  Fve  been  able 
to  get  into  so  many  good  fights  and  hatch  up 
•  BO  many  good  Ideas." 

Patton  doesnt  talk  much  about  his  per- 
sonal fight  against  cancer,  which  lost  him 
his  left  eye  20  years  ago.  If  you  ask  him 
why  he  wears  an  eye  patch,  he  says  casually: 
"Oh.  they  took  my  eye  out  In  "46.  Mela- 
noma. I  used  to  wear  a  false  eye,  but  my 
eye  socket  became  Infected,  so  Fve  worn  the 
patch  for  about  5  years." 

He's  equally  casual  about  some  scars  on 
his  right  hand. 

"Had  a  malignancy  about  a  year  ago,"  he 
says.    "Skin  cancer." 

HK'LL  ACITATX  VOK  PEACS 

The  disease  admittedly  helped  htm  make 
up  his  mind  to  retire,  only  Patton's  Idea  of 
retirement  Involves  more  action  than  most 
men  of  30  undertake. 

Patton  talks  about  rdazing  with  his  fam- 
ily and  spending  more  time  with  his  daugh- 
ter. Patti,  who  lives  with  her  doctor  husband 
and  five  children  In  Greenwich.  N.Y,  or  wttti 
his  son.  Robert,  a  real  estate  dealer  with 
three  children  In  Ttxson,  Ariz. 

But  even  his  wife  doesnt  believe  it.  "I 
doot  think  hell  ever  really  slow  down." 
she  noted  while  Patton  was  insisting  be  was 
going  to  take  things  easy.  A  few  aenteoee» 
later,  be  confirmed  her  predictkm  tj  ex- 
claiming: 

"I'm  going  to  have  even  more  fun  after 
leaving  my  Job.  Just  watt  till  I  blast  them 
with  some  of  my  better  ideas.  Tbere's  so 
much  I  want  to  get  across. 
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"Ftrst  Iin  KolriK  to  wrk  very  hirtl  t  r  \ 
gUiirameeU  ininiial  inconje  for  every  A.nier- 
ICBn 

"Second,  we  have  lo  change  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  American  people  in  rel.ition  to 
w;ir  and  peace  If  we  can  spend  t.iS  billion 
a  year  for  the  military,  to  destroy  manHWid. 
we  sure  can  spend  $10  billion  to  see  hi-w 
we  might  save  mankind  We've  got  to  re- 
duce the  military  budget  All  this  t.illc  ftb<jui 
how  the  United  States  can  have  guns  and 
butter  too  reminds  me  of  the  buuher  who 
cla;mcd  his  hamburger  waa  half  and  half  — 
one  horse  and  one  rabbit  That's  what  the 
Great  Society  reminds  me  of,  with  less  than 
a  billion  for  social  services  conip;ircd  to  $58 
IjlUlon  for  the  military 

"I  believe  peace  la  a  condition  of  n\lnd  - 
and  we  won't  have  it  until  mankind  changes 
Its  psychological  thinking  and  turns  h:ite 
Into  love  Lets  face  It — the  organlz«tl 
society  of  human  beings  Is  probably  the  most 
stinking  society  you  can  think  of  Why 
even  a  pig  will  only  dirty  In  one  corner, 
but  human  beings  mesa  up  the  world 

"'Love  of  people  la  the  most  vital  thing 
In  life — and  the  only  way  we'll  ever  have 
peace  In  the  world.  I'm  sure  going  to  try 
to  get  that  Idea  across.  In  my  years  with  the 
Farmers  Union.  I've  met  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  I  iLDOW  some  10.000  of  them  by 
name. 

"I'm  a  fighter,  but  I  learned  one  thing — 
It's  wiser  to  make  friends,  to  love   people 

"And  It's  also  good  politics  " 


Whose  Choice  of  Weapons' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALirtDENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILsl>N.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
■Whosk  Choice  or  Weapons? 
(By  Ira  C    Baker) 
(Non. — Lt.    Gen     Ira    C.    Eaker     US     Air 
Force    (retired),  writes  occasionally  for   the 
Tlme«.) 

I  have  decried  the  fact  that  mlliury  men 
no  longer  have  the  prime  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  weapons.  Vfany  readers  have 
expressed  surprise.  "Who  does  select  the 
weapons?  "    these    concerned   citizens    ask. 

The  responsibility  for  weapons  selection. 
under  our  system  of  Govemment.  rests  with 
the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  subject 
only  to  the  consent  of  the  Congress  which 
provides  the  money. 

Needed  now  therefore  is  a  review  of  the 
process  by  which  the  President  exercises  or 
delegates  the  authority  to  select  military 
hardware. 

During  World  War  n,  President  Roosevelt 
generally  followed  the  advice  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Secret&rlea  of  War 
and  Navy  on  weapons  types  and  quantities. 
although  he  showed  a  lively  Interest  and 
concern  particularly  about  naval  armaments. 

Following  the  war.  both  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Elsenhower  relied  largely  upon  mili- 
tary advice  as  to  weapons  types,  but  each, 
through  his  budget  director,  controlled  weap- 
ons quantities  needed  to  meet  his  estimates 
of  the  current  world  situation  and  the  state 
of  the  national  economy. 

After  World  War  II.  with  the  necessary 
Introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  In- 
creasing technological  complezlty  of  all  new 
weapons,  a  group  called  scientific  advisers 
began  to  appear  at  all  levels  In  the  weapons 


SI  ;oi  •-■-n  pro''t"-.s  Invited  originally  to  tie 
.i(I%  Kcrs  iirily  this  group  now  .ippeurs  t<i  e\- 
ercLse  the  prlm.iry  Intluence  upon  weapoiu^ 
srlfcllon 

l^resfutly  under  the  MrNaniur.i  system  the 
Mt.il  fui'.cuon  formerly  played  by  Llie  Joint 
Chiefs  of  st.iIT  and  llielr  »eiip«^)n.'i  syst<-mt» 
cv  aluatliin  group  h.i.i  been  l.xrgcly  Uikeu 
over  by  the  Assl.si.ini  Soiret.irv  if  Defense  f^T 
Systeni.1  .\niily?ls 

Here  a  gn.>up  (f  se',  er:il  hunctred  youi;^ 
professors  scientists  .uid  engineer'!  gener.il- 
ly  without  military  »  xperlence.  receue  evalu- 
ate, approve,  alter  or  dis,ipprovp  ihc  requests 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  armed  ser\U-rs  Ilt  the 
vie.ipons  the  ser\  Icrs  w.mt  for  the  acconi- 
plLshment  of  their  a^.'-iuned  mis.siont 

The  Secret-irles  and  the  Chiefs  o^t.ifT  of 
the  three  services  cm  of  Ciurse  i^^jeal  t.i> 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  if  ihey  wish  Thi.^ 
right  of  .ippe.il  does  iiol  .ippe.ir  to  have  been 
very  succcs  ful.  since  we.ipon.s  urgently  re- 
ciuested  hv  each  of  the  Chiefs  of  .Slalf.  and  in 
some  cises  by  all  of  them  h.i'.e  been  denied 
or  postponed   for  year.s 

Presldenti  Kennedy  and  Ji  hiison  have  sup- 
ported Secrel.\ry  McN.cm.ira  and  his  pre.sent 
system  The  Conprtss.  altliough  dls>ak;reelng 
with  the  Defense  Secretary  on  many  of  his 
weapons  decisions,  hits  not  lo  date  been  able 
to  alter  the  system  In  severiU  Instances 
Congress  approprl.ited  funds  for  weapons,  like 
the  new  bomber,  which  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense refused  to  spend 

The  fantastic  ccrst  of  current  weapons 
systems  does  obviously  necessitate  tight 
budget  controls.  No  one  questions  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  and  his 
defence  chief  to  decide  upon  the  quanlitlee 
of  weapons  required  to  supp<3rt  our  foreign 
policy  What  Is  criticized,  and  I  believe 
fairly.  Is  the  failure  to  provide  the  types  of 
weapons  the  men  viho  must  fight  the  battles 
want  and  need  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  dangerous  niission."! 


March   Jo,   l'.)t]('i 
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Memorial  Asks  National  Recreation  and 
Wilderness   Area   for    Idaho 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF     IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  In  receipt  of  a  Joint  memonail 
passed  by  the  Idaho  State  Legislature  in 
which  the  legislature  asks  the  National 
Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  establlshr"ent  of 
the  Sawtooth  Mountains  National  Rec- 
reation Area  and  Wilderness — a  mul- 
tiple-use area  under  the  administration 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  joint  memorial  truly 
reflects  the  thinking  of  the  people  in  my 
State  of  Idaho  In  a  poll  I  recently  con- 
ducted, over  63  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding favored  such  use.  It  is  also 
my  opinion  that  such  a  national  rec- 
reation area  would  provide  for  maximum 
use  by  the  people  of  Idaho  and  the  other 
49  States  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
Its  natural  t>eautles  for  posterity. 

The  joint  memorial  follows: 

House  Jotrrr  Memorial  8 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House   of   Representatives   of   the   United 

States  In  Congress  assembled 

We,  your  memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House   of   Representatives   of   the  sovereign 


SLitr  .•!   . 
th.il 

Wherea*  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  St«tes 
will  have  before  It  m  the  near  future,  pro- 
pooed  legislation  iifTecung  future  m.m.iiie- 
ment  of  the  present  SawtrM->ih  Prlinltue  .\re.k 
and  adj.icenl  property,  and 

Where. L8  thl-s  is  a  region  i>f  Inconip.ir.ible 
scenU-  t>eauty  and  attractiveness  and  shotild 
lie  priitect^-d  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  ol 
the  people  for  all  time  t>i  come;  and 

Whereas  lllere  Is  a  growing  need  and  ur- 
penc  v  to  provide  ad'^qu.'Ue  f.iclUtles  tor  tlio 
public  for  maximum  u.-^e  and  enjoyment  of 
tile  area  and  accordingly  an  \irgency  for  a 
permanent  plan  and  policy,   and 

Whereas  the  propi^^ed  national  recreation 
area  will  provide  for  multiple  u.sc  of  the 
area  to  the  extent  that  this  Is  practicable  — 
for  example,  permitting  gracing  and  timber 
m.magement  where  fetu'lblc;  and 

Wliereas  a  national  recreation  area  would 
permit  continued  man.i(:ement  of  fish  and 
g.mie  by  the  Idaho  Fl.'^h  and  G.inie  Depart- 
ment, and 

Where.as  this  area  h.-'.s  been  ably  adminis- 
tered by  the  US  Forest  Service  for  the  pa."-! 
61  yeflTs    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Rfnolicd  by  the  2d  Pitraordioarij  srs'.ton 
ol  the  38th  se-anon  of  the  Legislature  o/ 
the  State  of  Idaho  nou'  m  srssion  (tlie  Senate 
and  llou^e  of  Representatives  concurruigi  , 
Tliat  we  most  respectfully  urge  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  to  proceed 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  to  enact  the 
necessary  legislation  to  authorize,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  and  Wilderness;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretiiry  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Cor,gTeBfi  of  the  United  Suites. 

Pete  T    Cenarrusa, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatii  es 
W.  E.   Drcvlow. 
President  of  the  Senate 

Attest 

Drtden  M.  Hilch. 
Chief  CUrk  of  the  House  of  Hepre^rnta- 
tites. 
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Education  in  South  Africa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or    MJCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr     DIOGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following: 
Statement  or  US.  National  Stduenx  Asso- 
ciation  ON   Education    in    South    Africa, 

PHESENTED     to     SOBCOMMnTEE     ON      AFRICA, 

House    Coiimittee    on     Foreign     ArrAnis, 
IilAiicK  30,   1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
It  la  a  great  honor  to  be  Invited  to  testify 
before  this  committee  during  these  most  Im- 
portant hearings.  I  hope  the  evidence  which 
we  bring  this  afternoon  will  make  It  clear  to 
you  why  the  United  States  National  Student 
Association  has  for  many  years  opposed  the 
cruel  practice  of  apartheid  In  South  Africa, 
and  has  advocated  action  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  curtail  America's  tacit  cooperation 
with  that  system. 

I  am  Charles  Ooldmark,  International  af- 
fairs   vice    president    of    the    U.S.    National 


.•^•luicni  Associ.it Ion  i  USNSA  i  I  imi  a  «rad- 
u  i!e  of  Reed  College  and  will  be  entering 
V;ilp  Law  Schrjol  in  the  fall.  With  me  here 
t. 'dny  is  Gilbert  Kuliclc.  special  as.cistanl  for 
Atriian  student  afTalrs  for  USNSA.  Mr. 
Kuhclc  Is  a  praduale  of  the  University  of 
I'cx.is  and  holds  an  M  .A.  in  .Mnc.ui  studies 
Irom   UCLA. 

U.SN.SA,  as  you  may  know,  is  a  confedera- 
tion Ol  student  governments  of  noo  colleges 
.aid  universities  currently  enrolling  more 
than  I  million  students.  At  hu^t  year's  na- 
tlnn.-il  .mndent  congrcw.  the  most  hotly  dc- 
h.itcd  international  i.isue,  next  to  Vietnam. 
w-.ts  .'outliern  Africa.  The  resolution  adopted 
by  that  congress  "strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  apartheid  and  the  deplorable  po- 
litical, educitlonal.  cultural,  socliil.  and  eoo- 
nomic  conditions  existing  (for  non whites)  in 
SouUi  Africa." 

The  American  students'  opjxisitlon  to 
rip.irtheld  Is  the  natural  cxlen.sion  of  their 
comniltment  to  the  ideal  of  a  free  university 
in  a  free  secicty,  both  in  the  United  StiUcs 
and  abroad.  We  cannot  countenance  Amer- 
ican coo()eration  and  tacit  encouragement  of 
a  sy;,tem  such  as  arartlieid  which  is  the  vcrv 
iieKation  of  our  ideals. 

As  students  we  are  particularly  concerned 
.•tbout  the  educational  system  in  Soutli 
Africa  In  recent  weeks  this  committee  has 
heard  testimony  concerning  labor  condi- 
tions, politldl  rights,  and  the  rule  of  law 
under  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  These 
statements  have  made  it  clear  that  all  these 
institullons  have  been  molded — or  perhaps 
It  is  correct  to  say  perverted — to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  control  b>  the  white  mi- 
nority. Tlius  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
that  education  is  but  another  weapon  in 
the  arsenal  of  aparWieid. 

Before  the  acce.sslon  lo  power  of  the  Na- 
tionalist regime,  education  for  nonwhltes. 
though  woefully  Inadequate  in  both  quanti- 
t.'itive  and  qualitative  terms,  w.os  based  on 
essentially  the  same  philosophy  of  education 
as  that  provided  for  white  children.  In  fact, 
the  secojidary  school  syllabus  for  Africans 
wn.s  almost  Identical  to  that  of  whites.  Con- 
trol over  curriculum,  financing  and  stand- 
ards for  students  and  teachers  was  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  governments 
In  arldltlon  to  state  schools,  much  of  African 
education  was  conducted  by  the  missions 
which  generally  maintained  higher  stand- 
ards limn  the  state  schools. 

However,  ■with  the  advent  of  apartheid, 
the  educational  system  underwent  radical 
changes.  In  1954  the  then  Minister  of  Na- 
tive AfTalrs,  Dr.  Verwoerd,  told  the  South 
African  Parliament,  "The  previous  system 
of  education  has  blindly  produced  pupils 
trained  on  a  European  model,  thus  creating 
the  vain  hope  among  the  B.antu  that  they 
could  cKcupy  posts  within  the  European 
community  despite  the  country's  policy  of 
apartheid." 

Sub.sequently,  the  Souih  African  Parlia- 
ment enacted  the  Bantu  Education  Act  of 
1954.  Under  this  law,  as  amended,  the  con- 
trol over  all  aspects  of  Bantu  education  was 
tnuisferred  to  the  Central  Government  un- 
der a  Ministry  of  Bantu  Education.  All 
Bantu  schools  had  to  be  registered  annually 
with  tlie  Minister  and  renewal  Is  granted 
only  at  his  discretion. 

Also  under  this  law,  mission  .schools  and 
teacher  training  colleges  were  deprived  of 
sUte  aid  unless  they  complied  with  Govern- 
ment Intentions.  Some  closed  rather  than 
comply.  Others  attempted  to  retain  con- 
trol with  reduced  subsidies  or  no  subsidies 
at  all.  and  all  have  now  fallen  under  effecUve 
control  of  the  Bantu  education  department. 

Our  long  and  careful  study  of  Bantu  edu- 
cation has  led  us  to  the  following  conclusions 
as  to  Its  true  nature  and  Intent. 

1.  Operating  behind  a  carefully  con- 
strueted  facade,  the  fundamental  ptu-pose  of 
Bantu    education    Is    to    Indoctrinate   non- 
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white;,  into  acceptance  of  apartheid   and   to 
their  docile  and  subservient  role  within  It. 

2  A  secondary  purpose  of  Bantu  education 
is  to  foster  a  narrow  racial  and  tribal  chnu- 
vinism  which  will  create  barriers  between 
different  nonwhite  groups  and  preclude  com- 
munication and  cooperation  against  white 
supremacy. 

3.  Finafly,  whatever  the  ulterior  motive, 
Bantu  education  is  so  thinly  spread  and  so 
p<x)rly  financed,  that  its  cfTe'ct  is  to  produce 
m,a.s.ses  of  barely  literate,  un.'^kllled  or  semi- 
skilled workers  fit  only  for  arduous  manual 
labor  in  South  Africa's  mines  and  industry. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  these  propo- 
sitions in  somewhat  greater  detail. 

1    That  Bantu  education  promotes  the  un- 
critical   acceptance    of    apartheid    and    that 
apartheid    postulates    an     inferior    role    for 
the  African  has  been   frankly  stated   by  Dr 
Verwoerd  himself.    "N;aive  education  should 
be  controlled  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  be 
in  accord  with  the  poUcy  of  the  state  •   •   • 
Good  racial  relations  cannot  exist  when  the 
education  is  given  under  the  control  of  peo- 
ple   who   create   wrong   expectations   on    the 
part  of  the  native  himself  •  •  •.    Education 
must   train  and  teach  people  In  accordance 
with  their  opportunities  in  life,  according  to 
the  sphere  in   which   they  live   •    •    •      The 
Bantu  must  be  guided  to  serve  his  own  com- 
munity in  all  respects.    There  is  no  place  for 
him  in  the  European  communitv  above  the 
level  of  certain  forms  of  labor."  '  Mr    Chair- 
man, we  need  not  wait  a  hundred  years  for 
AldouK    Huxley's    "Brave    New    World  "      It 
exist*  in  the  old  world  of  South  Africa  today 
Of    course    the    Government    insists    that 
w-ithin  their  "own  areas"  the  Bantustans'  op- 
portunities for  advancement  will  be  unlim- 
ited      But    the    Bantustan    fraud    has    been 
sumciently  exposed  before  this  committee  to 
merit  no  further  discussion  here 

2.  Our  second  conclusion,  as  you  will  re- 
member, was  that  apartheid  attempts  In 
sinister  fashion  to  divide  the  nonwhite  South 
African  groups.  A  consistent  theme  In  the 
ideology  of  apartheid  is  the  distinctiveness 
and  separateness  of  the  various  Bantu 
people.  """-u 

,h»  u,"^J-^^^^  ''"^^'  '"*  '"""''^  half-page  ad  in 
the  Washington  Post  staled.  "The  Bantu  na- 
tions are  quite  as  dlfTerent  one  from  another 
.'is  are  the  nations  of  Europe— and  Just  as 
Intent  on  preserving  their  separate  Iden- 
l  iht  ,  Z^'t  ^^'  <^hairman,  is  a  piece  of 
wLshful  thinking.  The  fact  is  that  the  en- 
tire trend  in  South  Africa  has  been  toward 
detrlballzation  and  urbanization.  Among 
urban  Africans  Intermarriage  between  ethnic 
groups  is  almost  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Moreover.  Western  cultural  values 
have  profoundly  influenced  the  Uvea  of  Af- 
ricans. 

Thus.  Bantu  education  Is  but  one  element 
in  the  machine  designed  to  arrest  the  process 
of  westernization  among  nonwhltes  which 
white  South  Africa  perceives  to  threaten  Its 
existence  As  a  direct  consequence  of  these 
measures  the  use  of  tribal  languages  in  Afri- 
can schools  is  now  mandatory  by  the  South 
African  Government.  Formerly  used  only 
through  the  fourth  grade.  African  languages 
are  today  the  primary  medium  of  instruction 
through  high  school,  and  attempts  are  being 
made  to  impose  them  on  the  college  level  as 
well.  (Opposition  to  these  practices  Is  not 
based  on  a  lack  of  respect  by  Africans  for 
their  own  culture,  but  rather  on  their  recog- 
nition of  the  inadequacy  of  these  languages 
for  modern  educational  purposes,  and  the 
absence  of  sizable  body  of  written  literature 
In  them.)  In  addition,  learning  of  the  official 
European  languages  of  South  Africa— EngUsh 
and  Afrikaans — Is  firmly  discouraged. 

Not  only  is  this  system  designed  to  foster 
a  sense  of  "apartness"  from  white  society 
but  also  to  divide  one  African  group  from' 
another  by  depriving  them  of  a  common  ton- 
gue and  creating  chauvinism  and  antagonisn 
between  the  groups.    In  short,  it  Is  a  modern 


applic.Ttion  of  the  ancient    tactic  of  "divide 
and  rule." 

3.  In  our  third  proposition  we  find  the 
greatest  example  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of 
the  South  African  Government,  for  even  if 
the  foregoing  facts  about  the  rationale  be- 
hind Bantu  education  did  not  obuin.  it  would 
stand  condemned  by  its  sheer  Inadequacy. 
A  few  facts  and  figures  will  demonstrate  this. 
In  1954.  the  South  African  Government 
pegged  its  contributions  to  African  educa- 
tion— exclusive  of  universities — at  13  million 
rand,  roughly  $18.2  million  (one  rand  equals 
$1.40).  They  have  consistently  refused  to 
raise  this  amount  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  pupils  has  mcre.ased  by  over 
700.000. 

Over  and  above  the  contributions  from 
cencral  revenue,  costs  of  Bantu  education  are 
borne  directly  by  the  Africans  themselves 
Africans  have  been  encouraged  to  divert 
uioney  for  the  feeding  of  schoolchildren  and 
t.  e  building  of  cl.assrooms  to  pay  teachers' 
salaries.  Africans— but  not  Europeans- 
must  pay  a  compulsory  annual  fee  of  R4 
for  secondary  education.  Africans  must  pay 
for  most  textbooks  and  supplies.  The  mini- 
mum estimated  cost  to  parents  of  keeping  an 
African  child  in  the  last  2  vears  of  secondary 
school  alone  is  R70.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
average  per  capita  income  of  nonwhltes  in 
South  Africa  is  only  73  rands. 

Despite  all  these  measures,  the  annual  per- 
pupil    expenditures    In    1964    were    approxi- 
mately R120   for   whites   and   R13   for   Afri- 
cans.     Per-pupll    expenditures    for    Africans 
have  declined  almost  every  year  since  Bantu 
education-  Was  introduced  in   1954.     In  that 
year    the    figure   was   R1708.     With   such    a 
discrepancy  In  expenditures,  the  drastic  in- 
feriority of  Bantu  education  is  Inescapable. 
However,  In  the  face  of  these  woeful  in- 
adequacies  the  South   African   Government 
still  like  to  boast  of  the  high  percentage  of 
African  children  enrolled  in  school.     What  it 
fails  to  point  out  is  that  96.6  percent  of  all 
African   schoolchildren    are   in    the   primary 
grades  (the  comparable  figure  for  white  chil- 
dren is  58.5  percent ) .     Fully  half  of  the  non- 
white  pupils  leave  by  the  end  of  the  fourth 
grade,  and  one  should  remember  that  In  the 
United  States  a  sixth-grade  education  Is  com- 
monly equated  with  literacy.     Only  1  student 
Ir  200  finishes  high  school  and  of  these  less 
than  30  percent  qualify  for  college  entrance 
Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt   only  with 
primary  and  secondary  education.     Most  of 
what   has   been   said   about   the   theory   and 
practice  of  Bantu  education  can  be  applied 
to  higher  education  as  weU,  so  there  Is  no 
need  to  burden  you  further  with  statistics 
I  would,  however,  like  to  give  a  brief  account 
of    the    Imposition    of    apartheid    on    South 
African  universities. 

Of  the  eight  major  universities  in  South 
Africa,  four  use  Afrikaans  as  the  medium 
of  Instruction.  These  universities  have  tra- 
ditionally been  the  fountalnheads  of  Afri- 
kaner nationalism  and  hence  never  presented 
any  problem  to  the  Government  In  the  Im- 
plementation of  apartheid.  The  English- 
medium  universities,  by  contrast  have  gen- 
erally recognized  the  Internal  contradiction 
of  "the  pursuit  of  truth"  in  a  university 
which  runs  on  a  segregated  basis.  Histori- 
cally, two  of  these — the  Universities  of  Cape- 
town and  the  Wltwatersrand— had  been 
"open"  universities;  that  Is,  they  admitted 
students  of  all  races  without  discrimination 
A  third— the  University  of  Natal— admitted 
non-Europeans  who  attended  separate  classes 
but  8ha.ed  the  same  faculty  and  course  con- 
tent. 

In  1959.  It  was  decided— over  the  almost 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  South  African 
academic  community  and  the  usually  ac- 
quiescent parllamentery  opposition— to 
"close"  the  open  universities.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Extension  of  University 
Education  Act,  the  Government  was  em- 
powered to  set  dates  after  which  nonwhltes 
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would  be  barred  from  enrolling  in  the  open 
unlverslUes.  Without  written  permLsslon 
which  could  be  granted  under  certain  con- 
ditions, any  nonwbite  student  who  enrolled 
La  a  white  university  could  be  punished 
under  the  law. 

The  act  further  provided  for  the  Cbtab- 
ll.ihment  of  colleges  for  nonwbit^  including 
a  college  for  colored  students,  a  college  for 
Indians,  and  three  tribal  colleges  for  Afri- 
cans. At  these  institutions  the  Government 
exercises  complete  control  over  staff  appoint- 
ments and  dlsmisiwls  as  well  as  over  all 
phases  of  student  life.  To  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  instruction  will  talce  place  at 
the  Bantu  colleges  in  the  native  languages, 
^he  lack  of  autonomy  and  the  terms  of  the 
code  of  discipline  preclude  the  critical  think- 
ing that  is  the  basis  of  a  true  university 
education.  In  point  of  fact,  the  nonwhlte 
colleges  are  merely  an  extension  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Bantu  education  which  I  described 
r-\rler.  In  such  a  setting,  temis  such  as 
academic   freedom  are  meaningless. 

While  seemingly  impossible.  South  Africa 
has  been  even  more  lacking  in  the  case  of 
its  mandated  territory.  No  universities  exist 
In  South  West  Africa  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  there  are  very  few  places  avall- 
ablo  in  the  South  African  tribal  colleges  for 
students  from  South  West  Africa. 

It  Is  not  just  at  the  nonwhlte  colleges  that 
aoademic  freedom  and  university  kutonomy 
have  been  Infringed.  With  the  extension  of 
the  University  Education  Act  the  National- 
ist regime  violated  thfe  autononaQf  of  the 
English- medium  universities  for  the  first 
time.  The  attempita  jp  Impose  apartlieid 
on  these  universities  Jhasfi  been  vigorously 
resisted  by  adTnlnlstratlop  and  students 
alike,  and  this  has  led  to  ^  running  battle 
between  the  South  African 
the  English-medium  uni 
eral  occasions  university 
been  banned  under  the  arbitrary  "Supression 
of  Communism  Act."  A  "banned"  person  is 
forbidden  to  attend  public  meetings  and.  In 
the  case  of  a  professor,  summarily  deprived 
ol  his  position. 

More  recently  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Senator  J.  de  Klerk,  attacked  a  "oonspiracy" 
to  frustrats  the  Oovemment's  policy  in 
which  nonwhlte,  mainly  oolore<l,  students 
were  encouraged  to  select  courses  not  offered 
at  the  nonwhlte  unlverslUes.  They  then 
•ought  exemptions  to  enter  the  white  uni- 
wrattles  to  study  these  courses,  thus  creat- 
ing. In  the  Minister's  words,  "an  artificial 
multiracial  ism  *  *  *  at  the  English- Un- 
gual tinlversttles."  The  Minister  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion In  the  next  wnlon  of  parliament  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  nonwhUes  to  ob- 
tain exemptions. 

Just  today  we  received  a  notice  from  South 
Africa  that  the  Student  Council  at  Cape- 
town University  la  under  heavy  Oovernment 
attack  because  of  its  refusal — in  keeping 
with  its  tradition  of  nonracialism — to  recog- 
nize a  student  group  whlcii  reatrlcts  its 
membership  to  w^tes  only.  Once  a«&ln 
Oovernment  reprisals  have  been  threatened. 
In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  against 
apartheid  In  the  universities  has  been 
USNSA's  counterpart  argani2»tton,  the  Na- 
tional Union  ot  South  Afrtoan  Students 
(NU8AS).  NUSAS's  ootnmltment  to  non- 
radallsm  and  academic  freedocn  has  with- 
stood constant  harassment  by  the  Oovern- 
ment, the  planting  of  informants,  raids  by 
the  secret  police,  and  peraonaJ  diatribes  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice.  Mr.  Vorster.  who  has 
attacked  NUSAS's  leadership  as  "the  off- 
springs of  snakes." 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  nonwhlte  uni- 
versities are  prohibited  by  the  government 
from  aflUlatlng.  NUSA8  has  fought  to  keep 
open  the  ever -narrowing  channels  of  com- 
munication between  white  and  nonwhlte. 
Each  year  they  hcdd  a  day  of  affirmation  to 
reafflrm  their  commitment  to  academic  and 


human  freedom.  Their  Invitation  to  Senator 
Robert  Kxnneot  to  address  them  on  the  day 
of  afflrmallon  this  year  has.  Ln  the  opinion 
of  an  Influential  Afrikaans  newspaper  "over- 
stepped the  privileges  of  free  speech  and 
assocl.iUon  lu  a  free  country.  And  If  au- 
thority takes  action,  as  It  must,  the  one 
rcspouslble  is  not  the  one  who  takes  action, 
but  the  one  who  provokes  It.  "  The  extent 
to  which  apartheid  warps  conceptions  of 
freedom  Is  clearly  revealed  in  this  In- 
credible sUatomeTit.  We  can  only  hope  that 
the  action  referred  to  docs  not  result  In 
the  demise  of  this  valiant  organization, 
though  reasons  for  pessimism  are    great. 

Mr  Ch.ilrman.  I  would  now  like  to  .addres.s 
myself  directly  to  the  Issue  which  broui?ht 
tlicte  hearings  about — the  problem  of  US. 
policy  toward  South  Africa.  Although  our 
association  has  advocated  sweeping  changes 
in  that  policy.  I  will  confine  my  recommen- 
dations to  those  having  to  do  with  education 
for  S-JUth  Airicaivs. 

Because  of  the  virtual  Impossibility  of 
Africans  receiving  an  adequate  education 
»-ith!n  South  A/rlc..  and  because  of  tlie 
physical  persecution  of  those  who  try  to  do 
so  hundreds  of  young  Africans  have  fled  from 
South  Africa  and  South-West  Africa  to  seek 
an  education.  M.my  of  them  have  come  to 
the  United  States,  along  with  refugees  from 
tyranny  In  the  rest  of  southern  Africa,  under 
the  special  African  student  program  which 
was  Inaugurated  by  the  Bureau  of  Cultural 
and  Educational  Affairs  of  the  Department 
of  State.  This  program  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  constructive  and  meaningful  way  in 
which  the  United  States  is  at  present  giving 
substance  to  its  verbal  conimitmeut  to  self- 
detennlnation  in  southern  Africa.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  many  of  the  participants  In  the 
special  African  student  program  will  be 
among  the  leaders  of  their  countries  In  the 
not-too-distant  future. 

However,  there  Is  far  greater  need  than  can 
be  met  by  the  present  program,  which  In- 
volves some  400  students.  While  we  should 
not  l>e  motivated  solely  by  considerations 
such  as  these  It  should  be  noted  that  many 
times  this  number  of  students  are  receiving 
training  in  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the 
Communist  world. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that: 

1.  The  special  African  student  program 
be  enlarged  to  at  least  twice  its  present  size 
so  as  to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  body  of  educated  African  leadership  in 
South  Africa  and  South-West  Africa  and  In 
the  rest  of  southern  Africa. 

There  is.  perhaps,  an  even  larger  group  of 
refugees  who  have  not  attained  college  en- 
trance, but  who  nevertheless  could  learn  a 
skilled  trade  by  working  In  the  United  States 
for  several  years.  At  present,  such  people 
encounter  great  obstacles  and  redtape  in 
seeking  employment  in  the  United  States, 
largely  because  of  their  statelessness.  There- 
fore we  recommend: 

2.  That  special  arrangements  be  made  to 
enable  refugees  from  apartheid,  who  wish  to 
learn  or  grain  practical  experience  In  their 
trade  or  profession,  to  Immigrate  to  the 
United  States  on  a  temporary  basis.  The  full 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  be  enlisted  in  this  program.  Further, 
this  privilege  should  be  extended  to  South 
Africans  currently  studying  in  the  United 
States  in  the  event  that  they  are  unable  to 
find  employment  elsewhere  in  Africa,  for  they 
are  almost  certain  to  face  persecution  and 
Imprisonment  should  they  return  to  South 
Africa. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that: 

3.  The  U.S.  representatives  to  the  United 
Nations  explore  the  possibility  of  further 
American  support  for  the  U.N.  scholarship 
trust  funds  for  South  Africans  and  South- 
West  Africans.  We  must  not  falter  In  our 
efforts  to  build  an  educated  and  capable 
leadership  for  the  nonrBdal  South  Africa  of 
the — hopefully — not -too-distant  future. 


These  three  reconuncndatlons.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. If  Implcmentrd  would  go  far  toward 
removing  the  tarnished  Image  of  the  United 
States  among  the  majority  of  nonwhltes  In 
South  Africa.  Svich  positive  and  construc- 
tive action  would  be  tangible  evidence  of 
what  I  believe  Is  America's  firm  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  apartheid.  Failure  to 
take  these  and  other  actions  against  apart- 
heid would  be  a  ne!.:atlon  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  country  was  founded  and 
B  denial  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion which  the  United  -States  has  long  sought 
to  uphold. 
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Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Spealcer, 
on  March  24.  the  Johnson  County  Npws. 
in  my  district,  carried  an  editorial  which 
I  believe  accurately  points  out  a  dan- 
gerous trend  in  our  country  today.  We 
as  individuals  tend  to  neglect  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  and  leave  action  to  those 
of  a  small  but  vocal  minority  who  are 
attempting  to  destroy  the  very  founda- 
tions that  have  made  this  country  so 
strong  and  so  free. 

I  call  this  article  not  only  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  but  also  to 
others  who  as  citizens  are  concerned  as 
lam: 

A  Sign  or  Ottr  Times 

We  can  get  mighty  excited  these  days 
over  some  pretty  trivial  things.  By  the  same 
token,  we  placidly  accept  a  lot  of  other 
happenings  which  could  well  prove  to  be 
disastrous  to  our  way  of  life. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  right  of  a  youth  to 
wear  his  hair  like  a  girl  becomes  a  major 
issue  In  a  neighboring  school,  and  parents 
of  the  modem-day  "Goldilocks"  display  un- 
restrained criticism  against  school  officials 
who  require  their  students  to  have  reason- 
able haircuts  and  decent  attltre.  They  even 
go  so  far  OS  to  demand  the  resignation  of 
the  entire  school  administrative  staff  over 
what,  in  other  days,  would  have  been  Just 
another  process  of  growing  up. 

A  college  student  In  a  West  Texas  college 
is  expelled  for  violating  the  rules  of  be- 
havior set  forth  by  the  school.  His  parents 
take  the  case  to  court  and  the  Judge  rtUes 
the  college  must  reinstate  the  student  even 
though  he  admits  he  broke  his  pledged  word. 

The  right  to  determine  the  styles  of  cloth- 
ing and  personal  grooming  haUts,  along  with 
demanding  proper  conduct,  has  long  ocen 
an  accepted  prerogative  of  elected  and  ap- 
pointed school  officials.  We  hope  it  always 
will  be.  We  need  to  return  to  the  days  when 
fathers  like  ours  told  their  sons  that  If  they 
got  a  whipping  In  school  for  Infraction  of 
the  rules  or  for  sasslng  a  teacher,  they  could 
expect  another  when  they  got  home.  For 
there  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  a 
few  extremists  who  will  test  the  rules  In 
any  society,  and  we  have  always  needed 
someone  who  can  say  "whoa." 

But  the  sad  thing  Is  that  while  we  become 
greatly  concerned  with  what  we  classify  as 
our  rights — the  right  to  demonstrate,  sit-in, 
sit-down,  wear  long  hair  or  short  skirts,  or 
a  hundred  other  asinine  things — we  scarcely 
give  a  second  glance  at  the  real  rights  that 
are  going  down  the  drain  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate. 
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Too  many  of  our  people  are  like  the  fellow 
who  was  so  busy  chasing  the  boy  who  took 
a  loaf  of  bread  from  his  car  that  lie  took  no 
notice  of  the  thief  who  w:is  stealing  the  car. 
Why  not  concentrate  on  some  of  the  real 
problenas  that  need  our  attention  as  respon- 
slblo  citizens? 

How  about  getting  concerned  over  the 
ever-Increasing  and  obvious  inroads  of  big 
government  Into  our  personal  lives? 

How  about  getting  concerned  over  a  trend 
In  Government  that  allows  Federal  bureau- 
crats to  dictate  to  the  Individual  States  how 
they  shall  elect  their  officials,  throw  out  a 
State-adopted  registration  system  by  court 
edict,  and  then  send  FBI  agents  to  oversee 
the  new  system  as  If  all  elected  offlcLals  In 
our  State  were  convicted  criminals  Incapable 
of  carrying  out  their  sworn  duties? 

How  about  getting  excited  over  that  vocal 
minority  which  has  succeeded  In  almost  re- 
moving any  mention  of  a  Supreme  Being 
from  all  phases  of  public  life  In  our  Nation, 
and  has  had  their  contention  upheld  by  a 
Supreme  Court  that  was  once  looked  upon  as 
the  guardian  of  our  inherent  rights  and 
freedoms? 

How  about  being  concerned  over  the  rights 
of  the  majority  that  have  been  trampled  on 
by  a  stampede  of  small  minorities  seeking 
recognition  at  any  cost  without  any  regard 
for  their  accompanying  responsibilities? 

How  about  getting  concerned  and  alarmed 
over  the  threat  of  anarchy  such  as  recent 
outbreaks  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  cities 
where  mobs  roam  the  streets  at  will,  killing, 
plundering  and  looting,  while  national  lead- 
ers sit  back  and  give  tacit  approval  iq  the 
name  of  rights? 

Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  really  Important 
things  that  we  scarcely  notice  as  we  concen- 
trate on  trivial  matters  that  plain  common- 
sense  should  solve. 


Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

or    CAlJFCRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  19,  a  distinguished 
citizen  and  public  servant.  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  celebrated  his  75th  birth- 
day. 

Across  the  Nation,  tribute  was  paid 
this  man  who  has  served  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  for  over  12 
years. 

Earl  Warren  has  been  likened  to  John 
Marshall  in  his  personal  impact  on  the 
Court.  History  will  be  the  final  judge 
but,  certainly,  his  role  as  defender  of 
individual  rights  has  been  established 
even  now. 

The  Oakland  Tribune,  the  home  news- 
paper of  the  Chief  Justice  recalled: 

In  1953,  after  his  appointment,  to  the  Na- 
tion's highest  court,  someone  asked  how  he 
classified  himself.  He  quoted  Lincoln:  "I 
am  a  very  slow  walker,  but  I  never  walk 
backward." 

Warren  added:  "And  so  I  like  to  feel  that 
while  I  also  am  a  slow  walker,  I  always  like 
to  walk  forward  and  It  U  always  a  sad  day 
for  me  if  I  go  to  bed  at  night  thinking  we 
have  not  made  some  progress." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  editor- 
ialized : 

Earl  Warren,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes,  U  76  today,  and  In  the  opinion 


of  many  he  Is  entitled  to  be  considered 
among  the  greatest  Chief  Justices  of  our  his- 
tory. One  has  only  to  consider  how.  since 
his  coming  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1953,  it 
has  altered  the  most  fundamental  consider- 
ations of  American  society,  such  as  the 
equality  of  white  and  black  skin  and  of  the 
rural  and  urban  voter.  In  order  to  under- 
stand this  admiration  for  him.  Under  the 
present  Chief  Justice,  the  Court  has  un- 
doubtedly done  more  to  strengthen  the  rights 
of  the  individual  than  it  ever  did  in  all  the 
years  up  to  his  appointment. 

In  California,  the  warm,  friendly,  familiar 
E;u-1  Warren  Is  unforgettable  as  Its  Governor 
through-  the  war  and  through  the  strains  of 
postwar  growth,  change,  and  betterment. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  he  is  receiving 
the  universal  tribute  of  good  wishes  from  his 
fellow  citizens  today — there  are  too  many  of 
the  Blrchlte  "Impeach  Earl  Warren"  bill- 
boards around  to  justify  that  statement,  but 
he  may  be  assured  that  he  has  our  affection- 
ate reg.ards. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  said : 

It  cannot  be  said  of  him  yet  that  he  has 
outlived  his  critics.  But  he  has  lived  to  see 
his  concepts  of  American  society  accepted 
by  most  of  the  country  despite  bitter  and 
still  continuing  criticism. 

He  failed  In  his  ambition  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  yet  came  to  exert 
an  influence  on  American  life  that  has  been 
matched  by  few  Presidents. 

Although  his  career  until  13  years  ago  had 
been  confined  largely  to  local  and  State 
affairs  in  California,  he  now  enjoys  through- 
out the  world  a  unique  reputation  among  his 
contemporaries  for  humanitarlanism  and 
lH>ertarlanlsm. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  noted: 
After  13  years  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  Is 
the    strongest    and    most    influential    Chief 
Justice  In  American  history,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  John  Marshall. 

As  the  Marshall  Court  created  sovereignty 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  States, 
saving  the  grand  experiment  of  national 
union  from  chaos  in  Its  days  of  origin,  the 
Warren  Court  has  confirmed  the  personal 
liberties  of  the  people,  has  enforced  the  sepa- 
ration of  state  and  church,  has  created  new 
protections  against  unreasonable  seizure  and 
search. 

The  Washington  Post  said: 

Not  since  the  formative  days  of  the  Re- 
public when  John  Marshall  presided  over  its 
deliberations  has  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  played 
so  dynamic  a  part  in  American  affairs  as 
during  the  dozen  years  since  Earl  Warren 
became  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Great  Issues  of  individual  rights,  not  yet 
ready  for  Judicial  decision  In  the  first  cen- 
tury and  a  half  of  the  country's  territorial 
and  economic  development,  presented  them- 
selves inescapably  for  adjudication.  A  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  Justices  to  meet  Issues 
when  they  become  ripe  for  resolution  •  •  • 
is  really  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of 
the  Supreme  CourtTi  responsibility  to  serve 
effectively  as  guardian  of  a  living  Constitu- 
tion related  to  current  realities — and  to 
serve  especially  as  guardian  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  characterizing  that  Constitution. 
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Police  procedures  and  the  rights  of  persons 
suspected  of  crimes  are  undergoing  a  meU- 
morphosls  as  a  result  of  Supreme  Court  ac- 
tions dating  to  1957.  The  constitutional 
right  of  a  poor  man  to  a  lawyer  and  of  an 
ignorant  man  to  protection  against  self-in- 
crimination were  established  for  the  flr^t 
time  by  the  Warren  Ooxirt. 

More  and  more.  Justice  Warren  Is  being 
hailed  as  one  of  the  great  Chief  Justices  In 
history,  a  towering  figure  ranking  with  John 
Marshall  and  Charles  Evans  Hughes  as  the 
leading  lights  among  the  14  men  who  have 
led  the  Nation's  highest  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  introduce  a  resolutton  which  was 
unanimously  passed  by  that  body  and 
which  I  presented  to  the  Chief  Justice 
on  the  10th  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  that  reso- 
lution into  the  Record  at  this  time : 

Whereas    Chief    Justice    Earl    Warren    was 
born   in    Los   Angeles.    Calif.,    on   March    19. 
1891,    the   son   of   Methias   and   Chrystal   H. 
Warren,    and    attended    Bakersfield    public 
schools  and  the  University  of  California  In 
Berkeley,  where  he  received  his  J.D.  In  1914 
and  thereafter  was  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  California;   and 
Whereas  Chief  Justice  Warren  began  his 
public  career  in  1919  as  clerk  of  the  assembly 
Judiciary    committee,    and    later    served    as 
deputy  city  attorney  for  the  city  of  Oakland, 
deputy  district  attorney  of  Alameda  County 
from    1920    to    1823,    chief    deputy    district 
attorney  from  1923  to  1925.  and  district  at- 
torney from   1925   until  his  election  as  the 
attorney  general  of  California  In  1938:   and 
Whereas  the  people  of  California  elected 
Earl  Warren  as  California's  Governor  in  1942, 
an   office   which   he   held   and   In   which   he 
served  with  great  distinction,  imtll  Septem- 
ber 30,  1953,  when  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower;  and 

Whereas,  as  Chief  Justice,  Earl  Warren  has 
lent  the  weight  and  prestige  of  that  high 
office  to  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for  all 
persons  and  has  been  an  outspoken  defender 
of  the  civil  liberties  guarantees  of  our 
ConstltuUon. 


Hon.  John  F.  Baldwin 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OP    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24,  1966 


The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  cited: 

In  three  fields,  the  Warren  Court  has 
caused  profound  alterations  In  the  fabric  of 
national  thought  and  action.  The  school  de- 
segregation decision  of  1954  paved  the  way 
for  the  civil  rights  revolution  and  made  clear 
the  Federal  Government's  long-Ignored  re- 
sponsibility to  oppressed  Negroes. 

Subsequent  civil  rights  decisions  kept  the 
promise  held  out  by  the  first. 

Decisions  on  legislative  reapportionment 
beginning  in  1962  ultimately  will  affect  the 
makeup  of  legislatures  In  all  50  States.  The 
Court  established  the  principle  that  now  has 
become  a  slogan — "One  man,  one  vote." 


Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  at  this  time  my  own  word  of 
sincere  regret  at  the  imssing  of  our  con- 
scientious colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
P.  Baldwin,  of  California. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  been 
impressed  by  the  backgrounds  of  public 
service  of  many  of  my  colleagues,  of  both 
political  persuasions,  and  I  noted  with 
particular  interest  the  World  War  n  rec- 
ord of  our  colleague,  Mr.  Baldwin,  in 
which  he  enlisted  in  the  Army  as  -a  pri- 
vate in  1941  and  served  for  SVa  years, 
being  discharged  in  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel. 

The  important  thing  about  his  military 
service,  as  I  reviewed  it,  was  the  excellent 
work  he  did  in  Italy  toward  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  currency  of  that  country  in 
the  postwar  years. 
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Later,  as  his  own  people  well  know,  he 
devoted  himself  to  public  Improvements 
in  his  own  State  and  commimity,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  recreational  de- 
velopment. At  this  sad  time,  my  sym- 
pathy goes  out,  as  I  know  it  does  from 
his  other  colleagrues  in  this  House,  to  the 
family  in  this  great  loss. 


For  Retirement,  "Home  Is  Best** 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  major  concerns  today  is  the 
aging  of  our  ixipulatlon.  With  better 
medical  services  than  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  our  senior  citizens  are  finding  they 
have  more  and  more  life  expectancy. 
What  we  do  with  that  life  expectancy  is 
of  paramount  importance. 

In  planning  for  longer  lives,  our  senior 
citizens  are  required  to  consider  one  of 
the  most  basic  of  requirements — shelter. 
An  excellent  ai-ticle  on  this  subject  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Register.  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  might  have 
the  benefit  of  this  material.  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  be  of  interest  to  everyone  who 
is  concerned  with  this  problem. 

The  article  follows : 
Whesb   It's    Pbasible.    Most   Agrkx   That — 
Fo*  RmmnfXMT,  "Homc  Is  Best" 
(By  Frances  Craig) 

Hanging  on  the  dining  room  wall  of  a  cozy 
bungalow  on  80tb  Street  In  Des  Moines  Is 
a  Uttle  red  heart  wltta  a  motto  beginning: 
"Lyckan  konuner  lyckan  g^." 

The  78-year-old  Swedish  woman  Uvlng 
there  with  her  husband — a  year  older — trans- 
lates It:  ' 

"It's  all  right  being  away,  but  heme  Is 
best." 

Nobody  would  argue  with  ber.  Seeing  the 
Eric  Olsons  In  the  home  they  have  occupied 
for  42  years — a  Uttle  house  nestled  among 
tall  spruce  and  *«*'«»'n  trees  that  Olson 
planted  half  a  lifetime  ago — it's  hard  to  Im- 
agine anything  better. 

Many  people  are  convinced  "home  Is  best" 
for  the  aging.  There  Is  hardly  an  Iowa  city 
or  community  that  Isn't  working  on  some 
kind  of  plan  making  It  possible  for  retired 
people  to  remain  In  their  own  homes. 

Home  care-homemaker  service  Is  one  such 
plan  ayallable  In  Dee  Moines  and  other  com- 
munities. Another  Is  service*  for  the  aged 
In  Cedar  Rapids. 

Where  It  Isn't  practical  for  the  elderly  to 
stay  at  home,  much  thought  goes  Into  retire- 
ment dwellings  aimed  at  being  the  closest 
thing  to  a  home  setting.  Often  these  are 
available  at  rentals  almost  anybody  can  af- 
ford. A  nonprofit  apartment  unit  at  Maasena 
(55  miles  east  of  Council  BlufTs)  Is  an  ex- 
ample. 

These  provisions  for  Independent  living 
■re  an  answer  to  an  expressed  need  In  Iowa — 
•  State  which  leads  the  Nauon  In  percentage 
of  population  66  and  older. 

(Twelve  percent  of  Iowa's  population  are 
In  this  age  group,  compared  with  0  percent 
•ver  the  country  as  a  whole.  And  4>4  per- 
cent of  lowal  popxilatlon  are  75  or  older — 
about  on«  person  In  every  33.) 


Five  years  ago  a  13-county  survey  of  "Life 
After  60"  was  conducted  by  Iowa's  State  uni- 
versities and  the  State  department  of  social 
welfare. 

It  showed  that  two- thirds  of  lowans  60 
and  older  preferred  Uvlng  alone  In  homes 
of  their  own. 

The  next  preferred  arrangement  was  a 
residential  center  with  separate  apartments 
or  cottages.  A  nursing  home  or  boarding 
home  rated  third. 

They  wanted  familiarity  and  security  of 
loug-standlng  personal  and  place  ties. 

(This  Is  part  of  a  report  published  In  bul- 
letins of  the  University  of  Iowa's  Institute  of 
Gerontology  at  Iowa  City,  an  Institute  de- 
voted to  studying  the  needs  of  Iowa's  aged.) 

The  Eric  Olsons  are  part  of  the  4'.i  percent 
in  the  75-and-older  age  group,  yet  they  are 
able  to  remain  In  their  own  home. 

HOW  DO  THEY    ICANACB? 

This  Is  where  the  Home  Care-Homemaker 
Service  comes  in.  (Similar  plans,  perhaps 
called  home-health  aids  or  some  other 
name,  are  operating  in  Davenport.  Burling- 
ton. Mount  Pleasant,  Earlham,  Sioux  City, 
Centervllle,  and  Cedar  Rapids  and  surround- 
ing areas.  Information  about  such  service 
usually  Is  available  through  county  health 
departments.) 

In  Des  Moines,  a  pleasant  middle-aged 
woman  from  the  Homemaker  Service  comes 
In  1  day  a  week  to  visit  the  Olsons  where 
she  may  vacuum  the  plushy,  comfortable 
furniture,  fluS  up  bright  pillows  and  per- 
haps cook  up  some  food  for  the  week  ahead. 

Mrs.  Olson  can  dxist  the  many  souvenirs 
from  the  couple's  trips  to  California  to  visit 
their  daughter  Britta  and  family.  This 
doesn't  require  her  to  lift  her  right  arm, 
made  almost  useless  by  a  severe  fracture  a 
year  ago. 

But  she  cant  do  many  other  tasks  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  house  liiMible. 

The  Olsons'  helper  is  one  of  more  than  150 
women  In  the  Des  Moines  area  who  have  had 
special  training  by  members  erf  health  and 
casework  agencies,  especially  fitting  them  to 
work  where  people  are  111  or  disabled.  It 
Is  a  program  administered  by  the  dty-county 
health  department  and  council  of  social 
agencies  and  an  advisory  committee  of  36 
health  and  casework  agencies. 

Of  course,  the  service  is  not  free  to  the 
Olsons,  who  are  a  comfortably  retired  couple. 

Mrs.  OIG  Shambeugh,  who  directs  the 
Des  Moines  area  homemakers,  says  there  is 
a  maximum  charge  of  93  an  hour  and  the 
homemakers  receive  $1.25  of  this,  plus  trans- 
portation, social  security,  and  fringe  bene- 
fiu. 

Where  recipients  can't  afford  the  maxi- 
mum fee.  cost  la  adjusted.  (The  service  also 
helps  others  besides  the  aged.) 

Because  Olson  Is  well,  and  fairly  agile,  and 
can  do  many  tasks  around  the  home — he 
boasts  "I'm  a  tough  old  Swede'  and  chops 
wood  to  prove  it — they  bave  a  homemaker 
only  1  day  a  week. 

In  the  Beaverdale  area  lives  a  retired 
watchmaker -engraver  whoae  homemaker 
comes  In  every  afternoon.  And  not  far  from 
him  Is  a  couple  In  their  eighties  who  have 
bad  homemaker  care  6  days  a  week  for 
more  than  2  years. 

An  unexpected  benefit  has  come  along 
with  the  service:  It  makes  life  more  in- 
teresting and  worthwbUe  for  the  home- 
■lakers  themselves.  Many  of  them  belong  to 
that  12  percent  aged  SS  or  over  and  at  least 
one  Is  In  the  4>2  percent  aged  75  or  older. 

This  75-year-old  woman  ha«  "really 
bloomed"  In  the  couple  of  years  she  has 
cared  for  an  elderly  pair,  says  Mrs.  Sham- 
iMtugh.  A  childless  woman  who  was  widowed 
3  years  ago,  she  was  at  loose  ends.  Now 
she  thrives  under  the  affection  of  people  who 
r«aUy  need  her. 

In  Cedar  Rapids  there  Is  yet  another  sub- 
stantial boost  for  elderly  people  In  their  own 


homes  provided  by  a  program  called  Service 
for  the  Aged  of  Linn  County.  It  Is  hovised 
in  the  courthouse  and  directed  by  WlUam 
J.  Turner.  Begun  In  1961  with  a  5-year  grant 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
to  the  University  of  Iowa,  this  Is  basically  a 
program  for  training  graduate  students  In 
sociology  and  for  studying'  needs  of  the  aged. 

However,  community  benefits  are  many, 
(Coopemtlng  are  the  State  department  of 
social  welfare,  Linn  County,  Visiting  Nurses 
Association   and  other  agencies.) 

Mobile  meals  for  the  aged,  infirm  or 
handicapped  in  their  own  homes  Is  one  of 
these  benefits. 

A  five-course  hot  me.il,  re^lar  or  dietary, 
is  prepared  at  Meth-Wlck  Manor,  a  retire- 
ment home,  and  delivered  by  a  Linn  County 
ctvU  defease  truck.  Twenty-five  p.ersons 
ciUTently  subscribe  at  $5  a  week  for  a  hot 
meal  a  day.  5  d.iys  weekly.  Since  the  plan 
was  Initiated.  88  persons  have  been  helped. 

("Mobile  meals"  or  "meals  on  wheels"  are 
available  in  other  communities,  too,  under 
varying  sponsorships,  with  Ottumwa  per- 
haps having  the  oldest  program,  administered 
by  Ottumwa  Hospital,  and  Centervllle  Just 
organizing  the  newest.) 

Another  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  services  for 
the  aged  la  one  that  doesn't  cost  recipients  a 
cent  but  probably  Is  worth  a  million  dollars 
to  some  elderly  persons  and  their  relatives. 

It  is  a  daily  telephone  call  Just  to  check  on 
those  who  live  alone,  perhaps  to  remind  them 
that  it's  time  to  take  medicine,  or  Just  to 
chat  awhile. 

A  handy  m.-\n  or  household  helped  serv- 
ice provides  high  school  boys  to  hang  screens, 
mow  lawns,  clean  cellars  or  do  other  Jobs 
around  the  house,  with  a  $1.25  hourly  charge. 
The  services  for  the  aged  acts  a«  middleman, 
at  no  charge.' 

The  program's  grant  at  Cedar  Rapids  will 
expire  this  svunmer  and  Turner  says  these 
services  probably  will  be  "picked  up  somehow 
by  the  cotnmunlty,"  but  planning  is  in- 
definite. 

The  town  of  Earlham  also  will  face  con- 
verting a  pilot  program  to  a  community- 
sponsored  one.  A  5-year  home  care  project 
was  begun  there  In  1963  with  a  generous  Fed- 
eral endowment.  Administered  by  the  State 
health  department,  it  makes  available  a  va- 
riety of  services  for  elderly  at  home  Includ- 
ing; "Meals  on  wheels,"  visiting  nurse  service, 
homemakers.  a  handy  man  service,  coun- 
seling,  and  employment  help. 

These  are  all  good  plans  for  the  aged  who 
can  stay  in  their  own  homes.  They  also  can 
extend  to  people  who  must  live  in  substitute 
homes. 

But  is  It  possible  to  create  satisfactory 
substitute  homes  for  people  who  can't  remain 
In  their  own  hou.'-es,  which  sometimes  are 
too  big  or  too  remote  from  help? 

Don  Curry  of  the  town  of  Massena  thought 
so.  This  young  man  is  president  of  the 
Massena  Bank  and  he  grew  up  on  a  near-by 
farm  where  Ills  parents  still  live. 

When  the  chamber  of  commerce  began 
talking  about  low-coet  housing  for  citizens 
who  were  struggling  to  get  along  In  big.  old 
bouses,  either  on  the  farm  or  In  town.  Curry 
readily  assumed  some  leadership. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  a  nonprofit  corporation  wlUch  applied 
to  tlie  Farmers  Home  Administration  for  a 
loan  to  build  a  four-apartment  unit. 

(Also  on  the  tx>ard  of  directors  are  a  rural 
mall  carrier-farmer,  a  lumberyard  manager, 
a  grocer  and  a  poetmaster.) 

There  Is  enough  land  to  build  more  units 
and  the  corporation  might  do  so,  but  Curry 
saya,  "We  don't  want  to  become  big,  and  lose 
this  feeling  of  privacy.     These  are  homes." 

Community  enthuslasna  ran  so  high  from 
the  first  that  (2.000  rolled  In  as  donations  in 
the  first  weeks. 

One  widow  sold  her  large  home  and  an- 
nounced tbat  she  was  ready  for  the  new 
building — before  ground  was  broken. 
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The  centrally  heated  building  was  com- 
pleted In  October  at  a  ooet  of  $36,700 — and 
Immediately  occupied  by  four  widows  who 
pay  (65  a  month  each.  Including  aU  utilities 
except  telephone.  Each  apartment  lias  a 
living  room,  kitchen  with  a  new  stove  and 
refrigerator,  and  bath.  Occupants  bring  their 
own  furniture. 

Admiring  the  natural  wood  cupboards  and 
sunny  appearance  of  each  apartment,  a  vis- 
itor might  miss  some  of  the  features  that 
make  these  places  homes. 

Take  the  little  storeroom  or  pantry  off  each 
kitchen:  Cvrry  says,  "We  really  had  to  argue 
with  the  home  administration  to  get  that." 
He  thought  this  space  was  necessary  for 
women  who  had  done  canning  all  their  lives. 
"It  wouldn't  be  'home'  unless  they  could 
continue  to  put  up  a  few  Jars  of  fruit  and 
have  a  place  to  put  them." 

And  they  needed  a  spot  for  a  big  old 
trunk  and  maybe  a  box  of  letters. 

There  has  been  a  steady  proceeslon  of 
visitors  to  the  Massena  project,  finished  Just 
after  another  low-coet  unit  at  Irwin.  Simi- 
lar projects  are  underway  at  Lake  View, 
Earlham,  Pilot  Moimd,  Dows,  and  New 
Virginia. 

Gene  L.  Hoffman,  State  director  of  the 
F'armers  Home  Administration,  says  this  kind 
of  building  is  meant  to  "provide  independent 
housing  for  individuals  who  are  able,  and 
desire,  to  care  for  themselves"  and  to  allow 
them  "to  live  out  their  lives  in  dignity  in 
communities  where  they  have  spent  their 
workUig  days  and  where  their  roots  are 
deejjest." 

Some  of  the  considerations  in  building 
these  units  are  ones  that  all  good  retirement 
homes  strive  to  meet. 

For  example,  homes  should  be  attractive 
Inside  and  out  because  the  elderly  are  con- 
fined to  their  dwellings  for  longer  periods 
of  time,  says  Hoffman.  And  although  they 
should  be  convenient,  these  "shouldn't  over- 
emphasize features  that  remind  occupants 
ot  their  age." 

The  aged  aren't  so  likely  to  be  driving  cars, 
so  their  homes  should  be  near  such  com- 
munity facUitlee  as  the  post  office,  chiu-chee, 
doctors'  offices,  and  stores.  This  has  much 
to  do  with  how  Independent — and  how  "in- 
dividual"— older  people  feel. 

There  ought  to  be  something  interesting 
to  observe.  A  big  rope  swing  few  neighbor- 
hood children  hangs  on  a  tree  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  Massena  unit,  and  althoxogh 
the  building  is  far  enough  from  the  street 
to  avoid  noises,  it  Is  on  a  main  thorfeuglifare. 
The  people  who  plan  retirement  dwellings 
dont  want  the  residents  to  feel  they're 
"away." 

Because  they  also  are  convinced  that 
"home  Is  best." 


this  milestone  In  a  career  of  fruitful 
aristlc  achievement  was  duly  marked  In 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Waterbury 
Flepubhcan  of  March  20,  1966.  As  I  am 
certain  that  this  Item  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues,  I  insert  the  article  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Congratulations  Dzte 
Belated  congratulations  are  owed  Anna 
Hyatt  Huntington,  of  Redding,  to  the  west 
of  us  here  In  Waterbury,  on  her  90th  birth- 
day, which  was  celebrated  last  Thursday. 
The  noted  sculptor  received  all  manner  of 
accolades  on  this  occasion  and  well  she 
might  as  her  renown  In  her  field  is  world- 
wide and  deservedly  so.  Anyone  who  at- 
tended the  World's  Fair — and  there  were 
millions  who  did  so — must  remember  her 
"Abraham  Lincoln:  On  the  Prairie."  In  the 
field  of  heroic  statues  Mrs.  Huntington  Is 
unsurpassed  here  In  America. 

Despite  her  age  and  the  productivity  of 
her  past,  Mrs.  Huntington  carries  on  today 
much  as  she  has  down  through  her  fruitful 
years.  Age  has  never  been  a  barrier  to  the 
continuation  of.  her  work  as  a  sculptor. 
Even  now  she  is  working  on  an  equestrian 
statute  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  which  one 
day  will  stand  at  the  entrance  of  Putnam 
Memorial  State  Park  In  Redding,  where  Mrs. 
Hiuitlngton  lives  and  works.  May  her  ge- 
nius remain  our  heritage  through  her  re- 
maining years  and  long  after. 


Anna  Hyatt  Hantington 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Representative  of  Connecticut's  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  which  contains 
more  than  Its  share  of  gifted,  creative 
people,  I  have  often  had  the  pleasure 
and  privilege  of  addressing  this  body  to 
pay  tribute  to  these  artists  for  their  fine 
works.  One  of  these  outstanding  art- 
ists, the  noted  sculptress,  Aima  Hyatt 
Huntington,  of  Redding,  Conn.,  has  re- 
cently celebrated  her  »Oth  birthday  and 


Support   Noted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or  OREOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  notes  In  a 
recent  editorial  there  has  been  a  solidify- 
ing of  pubUc  support  behind  the  Presi- 
dent's Vietnam  policy. 

The  newspaper  feels  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  three  main  punxMses 
of  American  military  action,  and  It 
states:  "TTie  first  is  to  bring  an  early  and 
decisive  end  to  terrorism  from  within  and 
aggression  from  without.  The  second  is 
to  bring  all  legitimately  interested  par- 
ties to  the  negotiating  table  as  quickly 
as  possible.  The  third  is  to  enable  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  have  a  government 
of  their  own  choosing." 

The  opinions  as  expressed  In  the  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  will  be  of 
general  interest,  and  I,  therefore,  include 
it  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Mar.  12,  1966] 

Some   Improvement 

For  some  months  President  Johnson  has 
had  to  fight  two  Vietnamese  wars — one  in 
South  Vietnam  Itself,  the  other  back  in  the 
United  States.  Neither  has  gone  ^  well  aa 
he  wished.  But  each  has  now  taken  a  t\im 
for  the  better  as  Judged  from  the  White 
House. 

Although  the  actual  fighting  stlU  stretches 
ahead  along  a  long,  dark  and  hard  road,  none- 
theless there  are  not  a  few  indications  that 
the  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  gcHng  better.  For 
many  months  the  growing  weight  of  the 
American  military  presence  has  made  Itself 
Increasingly  felt.  And  during  the  past  few 
weeks  this  has  becc«ne  even  more  evident  In 
a  series  of  heavy  Communist  setbacks. 
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Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  lesson  which 
recent  months  has  taught  is  that  previous 
estimates  of  the  degree  of  manpower  su- 
periority which  a  Regular  Army  had  to  have 
over  its  guerrilla  foe  were  wildly  exaggerated. 
Such  superiority  was  perhaps  needed  In  the 
days  before  highly  mechanized  warfare.  But 
America's  stupendous  alrpower,  firepower 
mechanical  equipment,  and  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  Pittsburgh,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles 
have  radically  changed  the  situation. 

These  have  neither  ended  the  guerrilla 
threat  nor  yet  brought  that  end  In  sight. 
But  they  have  increasingly  meant  that  the 
guerrillas  are  the  hunted  Instead  of  the 
hunters,  that  their  problems  of  supply,  of 
rest  areas,  of  maneuverability  are  growing 
worse,  and  that  there  are  now  signs  that  the 
present  course  of  the  war  Is  beginning  to  teU 
on  enemy  confidence. 

In  both  Hanoi  and  Peking  within  the  past 
month  there  have  been  official  Communist 
Party  statements  which  refiect  either  pes- 
stailsm  or  concern  over  morale  within  the 
party.  These  statements  are  \mprecedented 
and  significant. 

Meanwhile,  back  home  there  is  evidence  of 
a  soUdlfylng  of  pubUc  support  behind  the 
President's  decision.  The  latest  Louis  Harris 
poll  said  that  the  public  supported  a  resiunp- 
tlon  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  by 
the  overwhelming  margin  of  more  than  7 
to  1  and  found  that  opinion  was  harden- 
ing behind  the  conviction  that  wily  mlUtary 
success  would  resolve  the  war.  Furthermore, 
the  American  pec^le  would  support  block- 
ading the  port  of  Haiphong  by  2  to  1. 

Thus  on  both  fronts  the  President  might 
well  feel  that  spring  has  at  last  come  to  this 
past  winter  of  severe  discontent.  Yet  none 
ot  this  should  cause  Washington  to  lose  sight 
of  the  three  main  purposes  of  American  mili- 
tary action.  The  first  Is  to  bring  an  early  and 
decisive  end  to  terrorism  from  within  and 
aggression  from  without.  The  second  Is  to 
bring  aU  legitimately  Interested  parties  to 
the  negotiating  table  as  quickly  as  possible 
The  third  is  to  enable  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  have  a  government  of  their  own  choosing 
If  military  successes  speed  this  process— fine. 
But  the  main  goals  must  never  be  forgotten. 


Need  for  Manganese 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  permit  the  free  entry  of  man- 
ganese ore  and  certain  related  product* 
from  any  available  source. 

Manganese  Is  one  of  the  basic  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  production  of  stert.  With 
the  demand  for  steel  Increasing  each  and 
every  day.  particularly  due  to  Vietnam, 
the  pressures  on  the  supply  of  basic  raw 
material  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
It  is  in  our  national  Interest  to  secure 
manganese  from  any  source  available. 
The  Congress  recognized  the  pressures 
on  raw  material  supplies  In  the  88th 
Congress,  when  we  enacted  Public  Law 
88-338,  which  suspended  the  duty  on 
manganese  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  free  world  countries.  In 
the  House  report  accompanying  the  bill 
which  became  PubUc  Law  88-338.  HR. 
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7480.  our  committee — the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means — stated : 

Tour  oommittee  also  bellevee  that  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  7480  la  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  domestic  producers  of  ferro- 
manganese  and  other  m&nganese  alloys. 
Suspension  of  the  existing  duty  on  the  basic 
raw  materials  will  reduce  costs  to  these- 
processors  and  should  result  In  enhance- 
ment of  the  competitive  position  of  domes- 
tically produced  alloys  In  the  market. 

The  report  also  pointed  out  that  the 
principal  use  of  the  ore  and  the  ferro- 
alloy was  In  the  production  of  steel. 

In  consonance  with  the  suspension  of 
duty  on  manganese  ore,  the  89th  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  8a-204.  which 
suspended  the  duty  on  nickel  in  various 
forms  in  a  further  effort  to  help  stabilize 
the  production  costs  of  steel. 

There  remains  only  one  other  signifi- 
cant sources  of  manganese  available  to 
the  United  States  and  that  is  ore  from 
the  Soviet-bloc  countries  and  primarily 
from  Russia  proper.  The  Russians  are 
presently  selling  an  estimated  600.000 
tons  per  year  to  Western  Europe.  There 
has  been  none  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  a  great  many  years  due  to 
the  prohibitive  duty  on  manganese  from 
the  bloc  countries.  It  is  believed  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  duty  on  man- 
ganese ore  from  the  bloc  countries  be 
suspended  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
case  of  that  entering  other  free  world 
countries.  In  order  that  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  manganese  be  available  to  meet 
our  own  growing  requirements  and  to 
help  hold  down  the  costs  of  steel  to  U.S. 
consumers. 

Public  Law  88-338  referred  to  above 
expires  on  Jime  30.  1967.  It  is  believed 
that  the  most  expeditious  way  of  im- 
proving the  manganese  situation  Is  to 
amend  the  present  law  by  expanding  the 
suspension  of  duty  on  manganese  to  cover 
ore  from  the  bloc  countries.  Such  an 
amendment  means  that  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  considered  In  1967  when  the 
present  legislation  expires,  but  during 
this  time,  sufQclent  experience  could  be 
gained  in  endeavoring  to  buy  from  Russia 
to  govern  our  actions  in  1967. 

In  the  November  22,  1965,  Issue  of  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  "Metal 
and  Mineral  Markets"  there  was  a  special 
study  on  manganese.  This  was  one  of  a 
series  of  such  studies  made  on  various 
materials  by  this  highly  reputable  publi- 
cation. Among  other  things  it  concluded 
ttiat  with  the  current  prosperous  free 
world  economy  pacing  the  demand  for 
steel  and  ferroalloys,  a  manganese  ore 
shortage  is  not  an  impossibility.  They 
also  stated  that  the  political  situations 
in  Africa,  Brazil,  and  India  reduces  them 
as  a  dependable  source  of  supply. 

The  most  recent  published  report 
shows  that  over  127  million  tons  of  man- 
ganese was  consumed  In  the  United 
States  in  1964  as  compared  to  85  million 
tons  In  1958.  This  significant  upward 
trend  has  continued  to  date  and  we  face 
a  more  serious  problem  as  we  super- 
impose the  growing  requirements  of  the 
Vietnam  situation  which  sire  materially 
Increasing  the  demands  for  steel  and 
ferroalloys  in  various  forms.  The  in- 
creasing demands  for  manganese  has 
firmed  up  prices  for  manganese  ores, 
ferro^oys,  and  metals.  As  the  demand 
increases  due  to  the  Vietnam  require- 


ments, prices  of  the  commodities  must 
logically  increase.  This  in  turn  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  steel  for  cur  domestic 
users  and  defense  effort. 

As  you  know,  our  steel  industry  has 
been  seeking  every  conceivable  way  to 
hold  down  its  production  costs.  This  is 
necessary  not  only  because  of  the  in- 
creasing competition  from  foreign  steel 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  markets  but 
to  assist  in  holding  their  prices  within  the 
guidelines  specified  by  the  President. 

It  is  recognized  that  some  may  object 
to  this  action  because  of  their  opposition 
to  trade  with  bloc  countries.  However, 
our  growing  need  for  manganese  from  all 
possible  sources  should  far  outweigh  this 
position.  This  is  particularly  true  since 
the  demands  for  manganese  will  grow 
stronger  as  we  feel  the  effects  of  the 
heavier  appropriations  for  Vietnam.  I 
yield  to  no  one  when  it  comes  to  opposi- 
tion to  any  proposal  which  gives  any 
advantage  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

However,  in  this  case  it  is  obviously  in 
our  national  Interest  to  secure  manganese 
from  Russia  since  manganese  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  us  in  our  steel  production. 
This  Is  the  sort  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Woe  which  no  one  can  question  redounds 
to  our  own  benefit. 

The  acquisition  of  needed  materials 
from  Russia  is  quite  common.  One  ex- 
ample is  Russian  chrome  ore  which  is 
vital  in  the  production  of  steel  and  ferro- 
alloys and  which  enters  our  country  free 
of  duty.  It  appears  entirely  consistent 
that  manganese  be  given  the  same  treat- 
ment. In  this  connection  It  should  be 
noted  that  Russia  is  supplying  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  total  chrome 
consiuned  in  the  United  States  and  with- 
out it  our  steel  Industry  would  be  severely 
handicapped.  This  is  particularly  true 
at  the  present  time  since  chrome  ore  from 
Rhod^a,  another  large  supplier,  Is  not 
presently  available  due  to  the  adverse  po- 
litical considerations  which  prevail  to- 
day. In  addition  to  chrcMne,  other  basic 
materials  such  as  platinum,  palladium, 
and  potash  are  examples  of  materials 
which  are  acquired  from  Russia. 

If  enacted,  the  proposed  legislation 
should  lessen  the  pressure  to  increase 
steel  prices  due  to  the  greater  availability 
of  a  high-cost  item  in  the  production  of 
steel.  This  In  turn  will  help  keep  down 
the  spiralling  costs  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  at  the  same  time  make  Ameri- 
can steel  and  ferroalloys  more  competi- 
tive In  the  markets  of  the  world. 

This  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
emotional,  political  question  of  trading 
with  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  only  relevant 
aspect  involved  is  good  hard  American 
business. 


Secrecy  and  PoTerty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  commented  favorably 
on  March  26.  1966,  regarding  Sargent 
Shlrver's  directive  instructing  local  anti- 


poverty  agencies  to  open  their  books  for 
public  inspection.  I  want  to  join  the 
Post  in  applauding  Mr.  Shlrver's  action 
on  this  point. 

Now,  if  the  administration  could  be 
convinced  to  emulate  Mr.  Shlrver's  ac- 
tion by  supporting  instead  of  opposing 
the  public  records  bills,  the  Nation  would 
be  much  the  better. 

The  comment  from  the  Post  follows : 
Secrecy  and  Povibty 

Sargent  Shrlver's  publicity  directive,  In- 
structing local  antlpoverty  agencies  to  open 
their  books  for  public  Inspection.  Is  a  proper 
acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  citizens  to 
know  about  their  own  Government/ 

That  right  never  should  have  been  in 
doubt  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  directive 
will  make  it  clear  to  officials  that  the  admin- 
istration wishes  them  to  do  what  they  should 
have  been  doing  without  instruction. 

Quite  rightly,  the  directive  States  that  dis- 
closxire  must  be  made  "to  any  person  for 
inspection  and  examination."  Government, 
in  a  democratic  society.  Is  the  servant  of  the 
people  and  If  the  people  cannot  discover  what 
their  servants  are  doing  with  public  author- 
ity and  public  money  they  do  not  really 
enjoy  self-Government. 


Evidence  of  Peace  Corps  Effectiveness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  first- 
hand some  of  the  magnificent  results  of 
Peace  Corps  work  in  Central  America.  I 
was  in  Guatemala  and  Panama,  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  Organization  of  Cen- 
tral American  States. 

The  United  States  is  doing  great 
things  south  of  the  border,  making  prog- 
ress In  helping  the  Central  American 
nations  help  themselves.  The  Peace 
Corps  is  playing  a  large  role  in  this,  a 
role  that  is  winning  praise  and  respect 
every  day. 

In  reporting  this  reaction  to  Mr.  Jack 
H.  Vaughn,  I  was  pleased  to  be  reminded 
that  the  work  of  our  Peace  Corps  Is  bene- 
fiting the  members  of  the  Corps  in  terms 
of  giving  them  a  valuable  insight  into 
the  way  people  in  other  lands  look  at  the 
world.  Mr.  Vaughn  has  passed  on  to  me 
an  inspiring  letter  from  a  Miss  Elaine 
Mrachek  which  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues.  Miss  Mrachek  served  in 
Panama,  and  her  words  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  all  of  us  : 

Dear  Mr.  Vaughn:  I  wish  you  the  enjoy- 
ment of  learning  and  challenge  along  with 
congratulations  on  your  recent  appointment 
as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps.  One  day  you 
stated  to  our  training  group  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  that  the  Peace  Corps  In  Panama 
was  of  more  value  to  the  United  States  than 
any  other  American  program  there.  I  went 
to  Panama  and  served  as  a  volunteer  there 
always  believing  this  to  be  true  and  insistent 
on  living  this  Ideal. 

People  always  ask.  "Why  did  you  Join  the 
Peace  Corps?"  I  cannot  reply  verbally.  I 
only  know  that  within  my  heart  I  believe  my  • 
decision  to  become  a  volunteer  was  the  wisest 
and  most  rewarding  decision  of  all  my  24 
years.    In  knowledge  and  wisdom  I  grew,  but 
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mostly  in  love  for  my  people.  Now — when- 
ever scHneone  attacks  Panama  In  conversa- 
tion, I  object — sometimes  violently.  I  feel 
like  a  mother  protecting  what  I  know  so  well 
ijpcause  I  worked,  lived,  danced,  ate,  and 
hoped  with  them. 

My  village  in  the  Province  of  Loe  Santo* 
was  Los  Aslentoe.  The  people  of  this  for- 
gotten village  gave  much  meaning  to  my  Ufa. 

In  July  I  will  marry  Tony  Masso,  also  an 
ex-volunteer  from  Bocas  del  Toro.  Perhaps 
you  remember  him.  He  Is  now  one  of  your 
recruiters. 

Sincerely, 

Elaine  Mrachek. 


Applandt  Schoolba*  DriTert 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  Americans  can  most  certainly  take 
pride  and  comfort  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  such  loyal  dedicated  citizens  who 
give  their  valuable  time  serving  count- 
ies generations  of  students  as  our  school- 
bus  drivers. 

I  believe  all  too  often  our  schoolbus 
drivers  are  given  such  little  recognition 
for  their  unfailing,  self-sacrificing  efforts 
in  providing  for  the  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren, as  drivers  of  schoolbuses. 

I  want  to   take  this  opportimlty  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  in  the  Batavla,  Iowa, 
Batavia  Beacon  on  Thursday,  March  24, 
1966.     I  believe  this  gives  an  excellent 
description  of  the  role  of  a  schoolbus 
driver,  and  one  which  so  richly  deserves 
recognition  from  all  of  us. 
The  editorial  follows: 
No   RECooNrrioN    Given   Bus   Drivers 
Of   all    the    dates   set   aside   to   recognize 
dairies,  health,  know  your  neighbor,  beauty 
salons,  etc.,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  time  for 
recognition  for  the  schoolbus  driver.     This 
driver  carries  one  of  the  biggest  responslbU- 
lUes  there  Is.     He  or  she  carries  a  priceless 
cargo — our  chUdren.     The  only  cargo  that 
cannot   be   put  on   a  bin  of  lading  in   the 
value  of  dollars  and  cents — yet  contains  more 
activity,  laughs,  pranks,  and  trust  in  their 
driver. 

It  Is  one  of  the  many  thankless  Jobs.   Pay 

yes,  they  all  get  paid  as  far  as  money  valua- 
tion on  an  hourly  scale,  but  the  thanks  is 

little. 

Very  few  of  us  took  the  time  recently  In 
aU  the  fog  to  thank  and  bless  these  cautioiis 
drivers  for  getting  our  children  to  school 
safely  and  on  time.  But  let  one  smaU  fuss 
between  the  passengers  on  a  bus  occur  and 
we  are  all  ready  to  Jump  up  and  scream  to 
high  heaven  about  the  lack  of  discipline 
permitted. 

Lack  of  discipline— to  most  U  something 
altogether  different— clean  dress  or  shirt  re- 
maining that  way,  personal  items  getting 
homo  Instead  of  being  left  behind,  no  blue 
and  black  marks  from  wrestUng  or  perliape 
a  smile  instead  of  a  frown  or  a  tear. 

The  re^)onMb4Utiea  of  the  ectuxA  bus 
driver  are  many.  The  arrival  and  safety  of 
the  passengers  as  far  as  driving  a  bus  Is  con- 
cerned U  of  Uttle  note  in  comparison  to  the 
many  hazards  that  are  brought  onto  the 
bus  from  homo.  PencUs— ah-eady  sharpened 
an  eraser  with  a  pin  In  It,  sewing  kits  for  the 


home  ec  class,  finger  nail  files — all  usually 
safe  enough  untU  In  the  bands  of  a  chUd 
on  a  bus.  Then  they  become  weapons 
against  the  one  sitting  Just  In  front  or  Just 
behind  where  hands  can  be  put  under  the 
seat  out  of  sight  of  the  driver. 

Fifty  passengers  of  priceless  cargo  and  yet 
we  expect  this  one  driver  to  be  able  to  drive 
the  bus,  watch  the  car  in  front,  the  car  be- 
hind and  the  car  that  Isn't  there,  to  be  able 
to  spot  the  needles,  nail  files,  pencUs,  to  be 
able  to  hear  every  remark  that  could  and 
often  does  insult  his  fellow  passenger,  wbUe 
we  send  them  off  each  day  without  a  thought 
of  what  it  concealed  to  damage  or  harm. 

Hats  off  to  these  remarkable  people  that 
are  so  equipped  to  handle  so  many  problems 
and  still  do  their  Job  well  an^  a  shoulder  big 
enough  to  teke  all  the  complaints  dished  out 
without  checking  where  the  actual  blame  Is 
or  was. 

If  we,  the  parents  could  help  these  wonder- 
ful people  by  giving  a  few  minutes  of  oxir 
time  and  ride  the  bus  our  child  does,  not 
once  as  a  newcomer  which  causes  a  silence 
that  is  almost  deafening,  but  several  times, 
to  where  the  children  revert  to  their  usual 
selves.  Good  policy  and  closer  friendship 
among  the  drivers  and  the  parents,  a  better 
understanding  of  the  various  problems,  could 
result  In  a  happier  medium  for  all. 


Private  Lois  Versus  Pablic  Gaia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30, 1966 
Mr.  PINO.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
March  28,  I  Introduced  two  bills  to  bring 
Federal  aid  to  bear  in  the  fight  to  pre- 
serve our  Nation's  historic  landmarks. 

My  bills  differed  from  others  which 
have  been  Introduced  in  that  they  em- 
phasized preservation  of  landmarks  of 
local  as  well  as  national  historic  interest. 
This  difference  reflects  my  concern  in 
seeing  that  efforts  like  those  of  New 
York's  Landmarks  Preservation  Com- 
mission qualify  for  Federal  assistance. 

The  New  York  Times  magazine  of 
March  27  had  an  Interesting  article  on 
landmarks  preservation  in  New  York 
City.  As  it  shows  some  of  the  problems 
of  landmarks  preservation,  while  con- 
cluding as  I  have  that  landmarks  pres- 
ervation Is  yet  worthwhile,  I  shall  Insert 
the  article  In  the  Conchessional  Record. 
The  Great  Landmarks  Fight— PRrvATs  Loss 
Verstts  Public  Gain 

(By  Sherwln  D.  Smith) 

PennsylvanU   station    has    become    little 

more  than  a  hole  In  the  groimd — 30  of  its 

giant  Doric  coiumna  strewn  as  landfill  in  a 

Secaucus  dump.     The  Brokaw  mansions  at 

Fifth  Avenue  and  79th  Street  disappeared 

zot— one  weekend  last  spring.  The  wreckers' 
scaffolding  is  up  around  the  Savoy  Plaza,  and 
the  Jerome  House  at  Madison  Square,  iauilt 
by  Sir  Winston  Churchill's  grandfather  Is 
threatened  with  demolition  to  make  way  for 
a  $10-mllllon  office  building. 

To  many  New  Yorkers  it  has  seemed  all 
too  true  that,  "all  too  often,  the  wreckers' 
ball  crashes  and  the  bulldozer  ravages  for 
no  better  reason  than  to  enable  someone  to 
make  a  quick  buck,"  as  Richard  J.  Whalen 
wrote  recenUy  in  "A  City  Destroying  it- 
self'— end  that  there  is  nothing  anyone  can 
do  about  It.    Now  those  who  feel  this  way 
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see  a  glimmer  of  hope.  Last  April.  New 
York  followed  some  70  other  American  cities 
In  adopting  a  landmarks-preservation  law 
and  this  winter  the  resulting  landmarks 
preservation  commission  has  been  holding 
its  first  public  hearings  In  the  white  and  gold 
board  of  estimate  chamber  at  city  haU. 

So  far,  the  commission  has  named  76  struc- 
tures (ranging  from  the  17th-century  Wyck- 
off  House  in  Brooklyn,  believed  to  be  the 
city's  oldest,  to  city  hall)  as  landmarks  that 
may  not  be  torn  down  or  changed  In  external 
appearance  without  Its  approval.  Decisions 
are  pending  on  another  158.  (In  addition 
the  commission  has  designated  a  "historic 
district,"  under  Its  protection.  In  Brooklyn 
Helghte;  It  Is  considering  establishing  an- 
other in  Greenwich  Village).  Sixteen  pro- 
posed landmarks  have  been  rejected  by  the 
commission— Including  the  Metropolitan  Op- 
era House.  ^ 

What  Is  a  landmark?     According  to  the 
law.  It  Is  a  building  at  least  30  years  old 
which  has  a  special  character  or  special  his- 
torical or  esthetic  Interest  or  value  as  part 
of    the    development,    heritage    or    cultural 
characteristics  of  the  city.  State  or  Nation." 
The  11  unpaid  conmilssloners  who  decide 
must  Include  at  least  3  architects,  1  historian 
1  city  planner  or  landscape  architect.  1  real- 
tor, and  at  least  1  representative  from  each 
borough.    The  present  members  are  Geoffrey 
Piatt,    an    architect,    chairman;    Stanley    B 
Tankel  of  the  Regional  Planning  Association 
vice  chairman;  Juliet  BarUett  of  the  Women 'r 
City  Club;  J.  Clarence  Davles,  realtor;   WU- 
liam  R.  Fisher,  lawyer;   L,  Bancel  LaParge 
architect;  Samuel  J.  Lefrak.  realtor;  Russell' 
Lynes.  managing  editor  of  Harper's  and  au- 
thor of  "The  Tastemakers";  Lorlng  McMUlen 
engineer    Mrs.   Roderlc  B.   Swenson   of   the 
Rlverdale  Conmiunlty  Planning  Association- 
Frederick   J.    Woodbrtdge.    architect.      They 
have  a  small  full-time  staff,  headed  by  Alan 
Bumham.  an  architectural  historian  and  edi- 
tor of  the  Municipal  Art  Society's  New  York 
Landmarks,  as  executive  director. 

"We  have  finished  phase  1  our  our  work 
We  have  shown  that  there  is  a  widespread 
pubUc  interest  m  preserving  the  city's  land- 
marks— and  that  something  can  be  done  - 
said  James  Grote  Van  Derpool,  a  former  pro- 
fessor of  architectural  history  at  Columbia 
shortly  before  his  recent  retirement  as  the 
commission's  first  executive  director. 

Phase  two  Is  going  to  be  rougher.  As  Mr 
Burnham  says:  "Real  estate  developers  con- 
tlnue  to  assemble  parcels  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vast  new  buildings,  without  any  re- 
gard for  notable  landmarks  which  will  be 
lost  on  these  sites.  One  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  most  to  the  actual  preservation 
of  buildings  will  be  the  realization  on  the 
part  of  corporations  and  other  organizations 
that  great  prestige  and  usefiil  office  space 
can  often  be  foimd  In  an  existing  land- 
mark." ° 

"In  addition,  the  present  owners  of  po- 
tential landmarks  must  respond  by  making 
their  future  planes  in  terms  of  preserving 
these  landmarks."  aays  Chairman  Piatt. 
•Here  Is  one  problem  where  Individual  own- 
ers are  in  a  position  to  do  something  affirma- 
tive for  their  city." 

Many  owners,  however,  have  threatened  to 
fight   the   designation   of   their   buildings— 
among  them  such  powerful  and  emlnentiy 
rrapectable  forces  as   the  New  York   Stock 
Etchange,    First    National    City    Bank,    and 
Trimty  Church.    Their  arguments  raise  grave 
issues  about  the  rights  of  private  ownership. 
The  stock  exchange,  for  example,   plans 
to  move  to  the  Battery  Park  area  within  the 
next  few  years   (assuming  that  it  does  not 
carry  out  lU  threat  to  move  out  of  the  city 
entirely    in    protest    against    the    proposed 
«tock  transfer  tax).    When  it  does  move   it 
maintains,  there  wUl  be  no  practical  use"  to 
which  the  present  building,   with  lU  cav- 
ernous  trading   floor,   can   be   put.    There- 
fore, the  exchange  wants  to  be  sure  that  It 
(or,  more  likely,  a  piirchaser)    will  be  free 
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to  demolish  the  old  biillding  and  put  up 
something  new.  Some  913  million  In  as- 
■aaaed  valuation  Is  at  stake.  As  Charles 
Klem.  vice  president  of  the  exchange,  says: 
"The  designation  of  the  building  as  a  land- 
mark could  seriously  disrupt  the  new  build- 
ing plans  of  the  exchange."  The  commis- 
sion's decision  Is  stui  pending. 

The  Flr«  National  CTJty  Bank  has  no  an- 
noiuiced  plans  for  moving,  but  It  fears 
having  its  hands  ~tled  In  respect  to  its  main 
offices  at  56  Wall  Street,  the  old  Third  Mer- 
chants' Exchange,  whose  lower  floors  Ada 
Louise  Huxtable.  In  "Classic  New  York."  calls 
"noble  •  •  •  the  answer  to  any  Greek 
Revival  architect's  graxvdest  dream." 

"We  are  not  PhllUtln«B."  John  A.  Wilson, 
the  bank's  spokesman,  told  the  commission, 
but  the  building  Is  only  "one  example  o< 
Greek  architecture.  •  •  •  Certainly  not  all 
present  examples  ot  Greek  architecture  in 
our  city  are  to  be  preeerved — only  •  •  •  the 
finest.  And.  in  oiir  opinion,  oiur  head  office 
building  is  not  in  that  elite  category." 

Besides,  he  warned.  "If  the  city  of  New 
York  should  seek  to  preserve  It  as  a  land- 
mark, the  city  would — tn  all  probability — 
have  to  condemn  the  site.  This  would  surely 
Impose  tax  burdens  amounting  to  millions  oC 
dollars  upon  the  taxpayers."  Yet  the  coia- 
mlsslon  went  head  and  designated  the 
building  a  landmark. 

Trinity  Church,  as  might  be  expected, 
argues  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
As  its  counsel.  Spencer  Byard.  told  the  com- 
mlaalon  at  its  flrsA  public  hearing:  "We  think 
that  by  designating  Trinl^  Church  as  a  land- 
mark, the  commission  will  supplant  the 
proper  authority  of  the  church,  by  Its  vestry 
and  by  the  church  authorities,  with,  to  a  very 
Important  degree,  the  judgment  of  this  com- 
mission, and  in  that  respect  it  conatltutee 
a  taking  of  Trinity  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  and  also  an  element  of  gov- 
ernment control  ot  the  operation  of  a  struc- 
ture used  dlreoUy  tot  religious  purposes  In 
a  manner  which  is  not  permitted  by  the  Con- 
stitution." In  this  caee.  again,  the  commls- 
■lon's  decision  is  still  pending. 

The  commissioners  do  not  feel  they  are 
as  powerfxU  as  some  owners  seem  to  fear. 
The  law  under  which  they  operate  contains 
one  giant  loophole,  inserteid  at  the  insistence 
of  real  estate  Interests.  After  an  initial 
period  ending  next  Decent ber.  the  commis- 
sion can  hold  no  more  public  hearings  for 
86  montixs  (while  the  wreckers  presxunably 
work  overtime) :  then  there  will  be  a  9- 
month  period  for  bearings  on  new  land- 
marka,  and  the  cycle  will  repeat. 

Dealjpiatlons  are  subject  to  ttit  veto  of  the 
board  of  estimate.  Owners  of  landmarks 
are  guaranteed  a  "reasonable  return"  of  8 
percent  of  assessed  valuation,  plus  3  percent 
for  depreciation — through  tax  exemption  or 
remission,  If  neceaaary. 

The  commlaalao's  strength  Ilea  not  ao 
much  in  Its  power  to  stop  an  owner  from 
altering  or  destroying  a  building,  if  he  is 
really  determined  to,  as  In  Its  power  to 
delay  him — while  using  the  time  to  find 
an  acceptable  solution.  "The  commission 
expects  to  work  with  an  owner  on  his  prob- 
lems after  a  building  has  been  designated," 
■ays  Ux.  Piatt. 

So  far  the  commission  has  had  one  spec- 
tacular success  invlng  the  old  Aator  Library 
on  LiaXayette  Street.  The  commission  saw 
It  aa  a  landmark:  nearly  everyone  else  saw 
It  as  a  white  elepiiant.  Its  owners,  the 
TTnlted  HIAS  Service  (the  Hebrew  Immigrant 
Aid  Society) .  bad  already  contracted  to  sell 
It  to  a  developer.  Llthos  Properties.  Inc.,  to 
be  torn  down  to  make  way  for  an  apartment 
building.  The  oommlasioti  brought  HIAS 
and  Llthos  together  with  Joseph  Papp. 
founder  and  producer  of  the  New  York 
8hakeap>eare  PeeUval.  who  was  looking  for 
a  year-round  home  for  his  troupe,  which 
giTea  outdoor  park  performances  in  summer. 
By  mutual  agreement,  Papp  took  over  the 


purchase  contract  (Llthos  even  donated 
•15,000  toward  the  final  sale  price  of  about 
•560.000).  Next  fall,  the  Shakespeare  Festi- 
val Is  to  open  its  first  Indoor  season  in  the 
Astor  Library. 

Not  every  case  will  be  so  smoothly  settled. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  commission  Is 
going  to  get  taken  into  court  again  and 
again."  says  one  man  who  has  followed  Its 
work  closely.  The  first  important  s\iit  against 
the  commission  is  already  pending  in  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court;  It  seeks  to 
have  the  landmark  designation  lifted  from 
the  Jerome  House. 

An  elegant  "private  palace"  In  Second 
Empire  style,  the  mansion  was  built  by 
Leonard  W.  Jerome,  the  flamboyant  financier, 
lover  of  operas,  prima  donnas,  and  race 
horses,  whose  daughter  became  Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill.  Pot  years,  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  the  Manhattan  Club  (tradition 
holds  that  the  first  Manhattan  cocktail  was 
mixed  there),  but  the  club's  members  have 
moved  to  midtown  and  the  Club  Is  following 
them. 

Last  summer,  before  the  Landmarks  Com- 
nUsslon  had  announced  any  interest  In  the 
building,  a  group  of  real  estate  developers 
including  Herbert  Plschbach  of  Herbert 
Charles  &  Co.  contracted  to  buy  it  for 
•600,000.  solely  in  order  to  raze  it  and  erect 
an  office  building.  Then  the  Commission 
designated  the  mansion  a  landmark. 

As  vrlth  the  Astor  Library,  the  Commission 
hopes  to  find  a  new  purchaser — in  this  case, 
perhaps,  a  corporation  In  search  of  a  jewel- 
box  headquarters — to  take  the  Jerome  House 
off  the  h.ands  of  the  present  set  of  buyers. 
They  agree  they  would  be  perfectly  willing  to 
sell  instead  of  build — at  a  decent  profit.  But 
who  knows  how  long  finding  a  new  purchaser 
might  take?  Meanwhile,  the  plans  for  the 
new  building  have  been  drawn,  some  •400.000 
In  cash  has  been  Immobilized  for  months,  the 
closing  date  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  de- 
velopers are  stymied.  "That,"  says  Mr. 
Plschbach.  referring  to  i\iB  colleagues'  im- 
passe, "is  hard  to  stomach."  No  one  could 
disagree. 

Another  case,  and  one  that — because  no 
question  of  private  profit  or  loss  is  con- 
cerned— may  become  a  landmark  in  the  Com- 
mission's record  of  success  or  failure,  con- 
cerns Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  a  home  for  aged 
seamen  on  Staten  Island. 

Sailors'  Snug  Harbor  was  endowed  in  1801 
by  the  will  of  Capt.  Robert  Richard  Randall, 
whose  principal  bequest  was  a  21 -acre  farm 
in  what  is  now  the  Washington  Square  area. 
Snug  Harbor  still  owns  the  land;  its  income 
from  rents  last  year  was  more  than  •900,000. 

Over  a  period  of  nearly  50  years  in  the  19th 
century.  Snug  Harbor  built  a  row  of  four 
dormitories  and  an  administration  building 
on  a  40-acre  tract  on  the  Staten  Island  water- 
front, overlooking  Kill  Van  KuU.  Greek  Re- 
vival In  style,  columned  and  pedlmented, 
matched  and  balanced,  they  form  a  unit  that 
architectural  historians  consider  one  of  the 
two  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country  (the 
other  Is  a  group  at  Girard  College  In  Phila- 
delphia). When,  in  1967,  after  long  de- 
liberation, the  Cotnmlttee  on  Historic  Ar- 
chitecture ot  the  Municipal  Art  Society  com- 
piled a  list  of  Just  10  New  York  "structures 
of  national  importance  which  should  be  pre- 
served at  all  costs,"  the  Snug  Harbor  group 
was  one. 

But  the  trustees — a  distinguished,  dedi- 
cated and  determined  group  that  Includes 
the  president  of  the  New  York  City  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce  and  the  rector  of  Trinity 
Church — would  like  to  tear  down  the  dormi- 
tories and  replace  them  with  modem  facili- 
ties. They  have  no  intention  of  cashing  in 
on  the  Staten  Island  specvilatlve  land  boom. 
'"The  trustees  must  be  faithful  to  their  du- 
ties Imposed  by  the  trust,"  their  president, 
Walter  P.  Pease,  told  the  oommlssion.  We 
should  not  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  oon- 
tlnue  for  all  time  the   use  of  a  group  of 


buildings  which  are  now  functionally  inade- 
quate and  which,  in  light  of  modern  con- 
ditions, have  grown  uncomfortable  and  In- 
appropriate as  homes  for  the  elderly." 

There  are  no  quarters  for  married  couples, 
no  private  baths,  no  elevators.  Fire  De- 
partment regulations  forbid  cooking  facili- 
ties— not  so  much  as  a  hot  plate — or  smok- 
ing in  the  rooms.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
202  old  sailors  now  living  there  are  housed 
in  semibasement  rooms  (dank  in  winter,  and 
with  bare  pipes)  or  attic  rooms  (ovens  in 
summer).  If  the  buildings  were  replaced, 
the  trxistees'  consulting  architect  estimates, 
1,000  could  be  boused  comfortably  and  safely 
on  the  site. 

As  for  the  obvious  compromise  of  retaining 
the  buildings  as  a  memorial  or  museum, 
and  constructing  new  housing  elsewhere  on 
the  40  acres,  the  trustees  feel  the  benefits 
would  not  be  worth  the  effort.  "For  the 
general  public  of  New  York  City,"  said  Mr. 
Pease,  "(Snug  Harbor's)  existence  largely 
(goes)  unnoticed.  •  •  •  The  architectural 
or  historical  interest  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves is  indiscernible  to  the  members  of  the 
public  generally." 

Yet  the  commission,  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  declared  the  row  of  buildings  "a  great 
and  enduring  architectural  masterpiece 
*  •  •  a  priceless  part  of  our  heritage" — a 
landmark  to  be  preserved.  Snug  Harbor  has 
replied  by  threatening  court  action  to  set 
aside  the  designation  There  is.  however, 
some  hope  that  a  compromise  may  yet  be 
reached — perhaps  a  fresh  architectural  ap- 
proach to  giving  the  old  sailors  new  quarters 
while  preserving  Snug  Harbor's  unique  group 
of  buildings. 

The  outccMne  could  do  much  to  determine 
which  of  two  philosophies  will  prevail.  One 
has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Pease:  "The  preser- 
vation of  old  buildings  which  still  enhance 
the  lives  of  the  living  is  good  and  desirable, 
but  if  our  devotion  to  the  concept  of  preser- 
vation leads  us  to  preserve  buildings  which 
diminish  and  Impair  the  lives  of  the  living, 
our  values  have  become  twisted,  we  slip  Into 
decadence,  and  we  accomplish  no  private 
or  public  good." 

"The  other  was  summed  up  in  a  recent  re- 
mark by  an  activist  of  the  Municipal  Art 
Society,  an  architect  named  Arthur  C.  Hol- 
den :  "To  say  they  can  do  nothing  unless  they 
destroy  a  building  is  a  palpable  confession  of 
Impotence  and  Intellectual  bankruptcy." 

But  Imaglnlatlon  requires  expenditure  of 
effort — and  sometimes  sacrifice  of  Immediate 
profit.  Is  the  preservation  of  a  landmark 
worth  the  cost? 

Former  Mayor  Wagner,  discussing  the 
Landmarks  C<xnmlsaion,  spoke  of  the  need 
"to  Insure  that  the  threads  of  our  pest  are 
woven  Into  our  patterns  of  the  future."  May- 
or Lindsay  says:  "Too  often  have  we  allowed 
neighborhoods  of  irreplaceable  historic  and 
cultural  Importance  to  our  city  to  be  wiped 
out  without  thoughtful  consideration." 
Jane  Jacobs,  in  "The  Death  and  Life  of 
Great  American  Cities,"  writes  of  the  Im- 
portance of  landmarks  to  "emphasize  (and 
also  dignify)  the  diversity"  of  the  city. 

They  axe  none  too  far  from  what  urban 
planners  and  urban  sociologists  nsean  when 
they  talk  of  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
"pleasing  cltyscape"  to  hold  back  the  soul- 
destrojrlng  surface  monotony  that  blights 
city  after  city. 

Perhaps  the  last  word  on  the  case  for 
pireservlng  landmarks  should  go  to  a  man 
who  was  born  in  one,  long  before  It  achieved 
that  status.  I.  N.  P.  Stokes  (1867-1944)  was 
an  architect  and  historian  whose  six-volume 
"Iconography  of  Manhattan  Island"  Is  the 
definitive  study  of  early  New  York  buildings. 
His  family  owned  the  brownstone  at  231 
Madson  Avenue  which  was  later  J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. Jr.'s  home  and  which  the  commission 
has  now  designated  a  landniark.  Late  in  life, 
Stokes  wrote  his  memoirs  for  private  circula- 
tion: 
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•'I  have  always  been  a  dreamer  of  dreams." 
he  recalled.  "At  night  I  still,  occasionally, 
wander  through  unknovim  lands,  and  accom- 
plish impossible  feats.  I  have  long  special- 
ized in  dreams  of  old  New  York,  and  they 
are  the  most  delightful  of  all  my  dreams.  I 
usually  start  out  from  some  point  in  the 
modem  city  and  on  my  way — perhaps  to  keep 
an  appointment  at  some  other  well-known 
point— I  am  tempted  to  try  a  shortcut,  and 
soon  find  myself  in  strange  and  impossible 
surroundings— from  the  modem  point  of 
view.  The  houses  are  those  with  which  I  am 
familiar  from  the  prints  and  other  pictures 
of  the  18th  or  19th  centuries  or,  almost  as 
often,  belong  to  still  earlier  times. 

"My  last  dream  of  this  kind  occured  only 
a  few  nights  ago.  I  went  to  see  Jack  Mor- 
gan, at  our  old  house  on  Madison  Avenue 
and  37th  Street.  He  received  me  In  the  scar- 
let unliorm  of  a  general  of  Revolutionary 
times.  We  went  together  to  my  old  rooms 
in  the  rear  of  the  house  on  the  third  floor, 
and  from  the  windows  looked  over  wooded 
park  lands  to  Kip's  Bay,  where  a  number  of 
British  warships  lay  at  anchor  in  the  sun. 
"As  I  walk  m  the  daytime  through  the 
streets  of  the  modem  city,  it  is  a  source  of 
much  pleasure  Often  to  be  able  to  recall 
something  of  their  ancient  appearance,  but 
a  constant  source  of  regret  to  reflect  that  so 
many  interesting  old  landmarks  have  been 
destroyed,  and  that  so  little  actually  remains 
from  the  past — so  much  less  than  In  many 
of  our  other  early  cities." 
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grams  and  plan  and  preside  over  its 
meetings.  High  school  teachers  serve  as 
local  chapter  advisers.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the 
American  Home  Economics  Association. 
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Future  Homemakers  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Future  Homemakers 
of  America  Week— March  27  to  April  2, 
1966—1  extend  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future  to  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  a  national  or- 
ganization of  600,000  high  school  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  home  economics  courses 
with  local  chapters  in  every  State,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  hear  constantly  these  days  about 
the  delinquents,  beatniks,  and  draft  card 
burners,  while  the  vast  majority  of  our 
hard-working,  serious  and  law-abiding 
youth,  who  prepare  themselves  to  become 
our  good  citizens  of  tomorrow,  receive 
little  or  no  attention.  This  distorts  the 
true  picture  of  our  youth.  It  is  time  we 
recognized  and  paid  tribute  to  the  vir- 
tues of  this  vast  majority. 

National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica Week  spotUghts  a  4-year  program  to 
help  each  member  recognize  and  develop 
her  abilities  ^nd  to  participate  in  family 
community,  and  world  projects  From 
their  ranks  wUl  come  the  future  mothers 
wives,  teachers,  jobholders,  voters,  and 
opinion  makers  of  our  great  country. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America 
was  founded  in  1945.  It  unified  under 
one  organization  the  various  State  and 
local  clubs  of  high  school  home  econom- 
ics students.  Its  membership  grew  from 
100,000  at  the  end  of  its  ttrst  year  to  Its 
present  600,000  members.  Twelve  na- 
tional youth  officers  direct  its  work  pro- 


Ninety-five  Percent  of  Cook  County  Senior 
Citizens  Have  Signed  Up  for  Medicare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLlNOla 

V  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  eve  of  the  deadline  for  our  senior 
citizens  to  sign  up  for  the  medicare  in- 
surance program  approaching.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  excellent  series  on  this  program 
that  recently  appeared  in'  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times.  I  think  the  Sun-'Hmes  Is 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  public 
service. 

In  view  of  the  problem  that  has  ap- 
parently developed  in  many  communities, 
I  think  it  is  really  astounding  that  as  of 
today  only  about  30,000  of  the  600,000 
persons  in  Cook  Coimty  eligible  for  this 
program  have  not  yet  made  application. 
One  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
many    localities    in    getting    maximum 
registration   for   this   program   is   that 
many  older  people   do  not  understand 
that  while  they  are  automatically  eligible 
for  hospital  insurance,  if  they  are  pres- 
ently on  social  security  or  railroad  re- 
tirement rolls,  they  must  file  an  applica- 
tion and  pay  a  small  premium  to  be- 
come   eligible    for    medical    insurance 
which  helps  pay  doctor  biUs  and  many 
other  medical  costs  not  covered  by  the 
hospital   insurance  program.     Another 
factor  has  been  that  many  are  fearful 
that  making  application  for  this  program 
will  result  in  their  losing  benefits  they 
may  be  receiving  from  other  sources. 
*  I  feel  that  the  fact  that  we  in  Cook 
County  have  had  close  to  100  percent  of 
those  eligible  sign  up  for  this  program  is 
a  tribute  to  all  the  media — press,  radio, 
and  television — and  certainly  a  tribute 
to  the  leadership  that  Mayor  Daley  hsis 
given  to  marshaling  the  forces  to  make 
such  a  record  possible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows: 
Elderlt  Gpt  Medicare  Message 
(By  Lloyd  Green) 
The   white-haired  man   stopped  us  even 
before  we  got  in  the  door  of  the  public  hous- 
ing building  for  the  aged  at  838  North  Noble 
"You're  Just  the  people  I  want  to  see," 
he  said,  as  he  observed  our  red,  white    and 
blue  armbands.    They  bore  the  words   "Op- 
eration Medicare  Alert." 

"What  can  we  do  tor  you?"  asked  my 
partner,  Ralph  Crowl,  of  745  West  Cornelia 
I  accompanied  Crowl  to  leam  how  he  found 
elderly  persons  who  had  faUed  to  enroU 
for  medicare. 

"I'm  a  veteran,"  said  the  man,  "and  I'd 
like  to  know  whether  It's  worth  while  for 
me  to  sign  up  for  thU  medicare  business? 
I  can  go  to  a  veterans  hospital  free  when- 
ever I  want." 

Crowl,   himself  a  golden-ager,   explained 


that  medicare,  for  $3  a  month,  would  pay 
a  large  part  of  physicians'  fees  for  home 
or  office  calls.  In  addition,  he  said,  a  person 
could  not  always  be  certain  there  would  be 
space  in  a  veterans  hospital. 

"Then  you  think  medicare  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  me?" 

"Absolutely."  said  Crowl.  "But  If  you 
decide  to  drop  out  later,  you  can  do  that 
too.  ' 

"Well  then,  I'm  going  to  send  In  my 
card,"  said  the  man.  ' 

He  thanked  us  profusely,  and  we  headed 
toward  the  elevators  in  the  20-«tory  Eckert 
Park  Apartments  to  visit  other  elderly  resi- 
dents. •' 

Crowl,  a  retired  offlceworker.  Is  one  of  300 
canvassers  in  a  seek-and-slgn  program  being 
conducted  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor! 
tunlty  in  cooperation  with  thj  Senior  Cen- 
ters of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

In  their  door-to-door  rounds,  canvassers 
have  found  that  the  majority  of  persons  65 
and  over  who  have  failed  to  enroll  for  medi- 
care do  not  understand  the  program 

Once  It  is  explained,  most  sign  up  readily 

Medicare  is  actually  two  programs— auto- 
matic hospital  insurance  for  persons  on 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  pen- 
sions and  a  voluntary  supplemental  medical 
insurance  to  pay  doctors  bUls  and  other 
medical  costs.  "»"« 

Persons  must  apply  and  pay  a  small  pre- 
mium for  the  supplemental  benefits  and  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  big  push  Is  on  to 
find  those  eligible  before  the  March  31  en- 
rollment deadline. 

As  Crowl  continued  upstairs  In  the  Chi- 
cago Housing  Authority  Building,  he  found 
men  and  women  anxious  to  talk  with  him. 

SOMETIMES    A    DOOR    SLAMS 

On  the  13th  floor,  a  woman  in  a  wheel- 
chair, with  a  parakeet  for  companionship 
said  she  already  had  sent  In  an  enrollment 
card. 

Crowl  had  her  flU  out  a  duplicate  card 
since  social  security  records  he  carried  with 
him  did  not  show  her  as  signed  up 

"Sometimes  I  get  the  door  slammed  in 
my  face, '  he  said,  "but  not  very  often  - 

Back  on  the  street,  Crowl  climbed  the 
backstairs  at  952  North  Noble  to  sign  up  a 
72-year-old  widower,  a  reUred  employee  of 
the  Morton  Salt  Co. 

V.  ^^,^*'"''*  ^"**  *  youngster,"  Crowl  told 
mm.     I  m  a  year  older  than  you  are  " 

For  his  efforts.  Crowl  receives  tl  60  an 
JlT^"^.""^^  two-thirds  of  the  canvassers 
in  Operation  Medicare  Alert  are  volunteers 
and  get  nothing. 

Many  church.  Industrial,  labor  and  social 
groups  also  are  trying  to  sign  up  people 

•The  director  of  the  Operation  Medicare 
Alert  program  is  Mrs.  Lorraine  Babcock  who 
has  a  makeshift  office  on  the  Uth  floor  of  the 
Senior  Centers  headquarters  at  601  West 
Surf. 

MORE   VOLUNTEERS    NEEDED 

"Getting  these  old  people  signed  up  U  ex- 
toemely  important."  she  said.  "It's  some- 
thing  they  need  and  something  they  have 
coming  to  them."  ' 

More  volunteer  canvassers  are  needed  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  elderly.  Among 
the  most  frequent  questions  asked,  she  said  . 

Question.  What  Is  Medicare?  Answer  A 
health  Insurance  program  to  help  people  65 
and  over  to  pay  hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

Question.  Are  persons  who  do  not  receive 
other  Social  Security  benefits  covered?  An- 
swer. Yes.  almost  aU  citizens  who  were  66  or 
older  as  of  last  Jan.  1  are  eligible. 

QuesUon.  Who  might  not  be  covered? 
Answer.  Members  of  subversive  organlza- 
aons  who  have  no  social  security  credlu 
some  aged  Federal  employeee  covered  by  other 
government-sponsored  health  Insurance 
plans,    and   aliens   with  less  than   5  years' 
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vs.  residence  aod  no  permanent  residency 
permit. 

Question.  Can  persona  employed  full  tlnte 
enrall.    Answ«r.  Ye*. 

Queertlon.  Will  I  have  to  use  government- 
appointed  doctors  and  bospltals?.  Answer. 
No.  You  select  your  own  doctor  or  hospital. 
TUc  Insurance  coven  all  accredited  hos- 
pitals and  all  reputable  doctor*. 

Question.  What  ii  my  doctor  wants  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Medicare  and  asks  that  I  pay 
him  directly?  Answer.  Go  ahead  and  pay 
him  and  get  an  Itemized  receipt.  Medicare 
will  reimburse  you. 

Question.  I  draw  disability  baneflts  from 
Social  Security  but  am  not  65.  Am  I  en- 
titled to  health  Insurance?  Aixswer.  No. 
Medicare  covers  only  persons  65  and  older. 

Question.  Where  are  the  social  security 
offices  where  I  can  enroU.  Answer.  City  lo- 
cations are  at  111  North  Wabash.  2306  West 
Lawrence.  2345  West  North.  4255  North  Mil- 
waukee. 4635  West  Bdadlson.  1775  West  Og- 
den,  4731  South  Park.  8828  South  Stony 
Island  and  1256  West  6»th. 

Suburban  offices  are  at  924  Chicago.  Evans- 
ton;  2500  Grand.  Waukegan;  735  Dundee. 
Elgin;  410  Washington.  Gary;  636  State. 
Hammond:  225  North  Chicago,  Jollet; 
15325  Pa^e,  Harvey;  1930  Harlem,  Elmwood 
Park,  6311  Cermak.  Berwyn.  and  122  West 
Downer,  Aurora.  • 

Two-paar  ruoc&AU 

Medicare  Is  divided  Into  two  parts : 

1.  Hospital  Insurance,  which  helps  pay  the 
bills  when  a  person  Is  hospitalized.  No  pre- 
miums are  charged  for  this.  Penons  draw- 
ing Sodal  Security  or  railroad  retirement 
checks  get  it  automatically.  Others  must 
apply  for  it. 

2.  Medical  Insurance,  which  helps  pay  doc- 
tor bills  and  many  other  medical  costs  not 
covered  by  the  hospital  insurance  program. 
Enrollment  In  this  is  voluntary.  To  pay  for 
it.  the  Government  will  put  93  with  each  $3 
paid  monthly  by  individuals. 

Persons  who  are  65  or  older  and  fall  to  sign 
up  for  the  second  part  of  the  benefits  by 
the  March  81  deadline  will  have  to  wait  until 
October  1,  1967.  If  they  want  to  enroll. 
Benefits  for  them  won't  begin  until  July, 
1968. 

Also,  persons  who  wait  until  the  1967  en- 
rollment period  (October  1-December  31) 
will  have  to  pay  a  10-percent  penalty  on  all 
future  premlimiB.  In  addition,  basic  pre- 
miums may  be  raised  by  then,  according  to 
Harry  R.  Shandelson,  district  director  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

XZPLAINS    REASONS    FOR    PKNALTT 

One  reason  for  the  penalty,  said  Shandel- 
aon.  Is  to  encourage  people  to  enroll.  An- 
other reason,  he  said.  Is  that  the  persons  wUl 
be  over  a  year  older  and  thus  will  be  more 
adverse  risks  In  the  insurance  plan. 

There  Is  no  deadline  for  enrollment  in  the 
first  phase  of  the  medicare  program — the 
hospital  Insrurance.  Shandelson  said  a  per- 
son will  be  allowed  to  sign  up  tor  that  even 
after  he  is  hospitalized. 

Although  the  medicare  plan  Is  complex, 
enrollment  In  it  is  simple. 

All  persons  65  and  over  drawing  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits  were 
mailed  enrollment  cards.  All  they  have  to 
do  is  sign  their  names  and  check  whether  or 
not  they  want  to  pay  for  the  supplementary 
benefits. 

After  the  March  SI  deadline,  tboee  pereons 
will  be  mailed  three-page  forms  to  fill  out. 
Persons  who  visit  social  security  offices  fill 
out  the  AtfjT'TtT  lonoa  on  the  spot. 

All  but  one  of  th»  ^HMttons  on  the  applica- 
tion &rms  are  roattae. 

It^ys.  "Are  you  now  or  have  you  been 
the  past  12  months  a  memJBer  of  any 
which  Is  required  to  reglster 
Intemal  Security  Act  of  1950  as  a 
rvMTnminUj»t.»^-#if\ti  organization,  a  Conunu- 
alst-front  organisation  or  a  Onmmuntst- 
Infiltrated  organlzatton?" 


Under  the  law.  an  answer  "yes"  wlU  mean 
that  a  person  will  be  denied  medicare. 

Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  has  asked  Congress  for  permission  to 
bave  the  question  stricken.  It  is  not  In- 
cluded on  forms  to  be  sent  persons  drawing 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 

"Congress  apparently  felt  that  medicare 
was  a  gift  to  persons  who  have  paid  nothing 
Into  social  security  or  railroad  retirement," 
said  Shandelson,  "and  tor  that  reason  dldnt 
want  subversives  Included." 

To  help  persons  sign  up  for  medicare,  the 
area's  19  social  security  offices  will  be  open 
until  9  pm.  next  Thursday  and  luitll  noon 
next  Saturday.  Normal  hours  are  8:45  a.m. 
until  4; 45  p.m.  Monday  through  Ftiday. 

During  the  final  days  of  the  deadline,  from 
Marcli  28  to  31,  the  offices  will  be  open  until 
9  p.m.  dally. 

COVERAGE   EXPLAINED 

Persons  who  reach  age  66  In  the  future  will 
have  an  Initial  signup  period  of  7  months. 
It  will  Include  3  months  prior  to  the  month 
of  their  birthday,  the  month  they  become  65, 
and  3  months  alter  that. 

Medicare,  like  most  health  Insurance  plans, 
will  not  cover  all  hospital  and  medical  costs 
when  the  Government  begins  paying  bene- 
fits July  1. 

The  hospital  insurance,  for  which  persons 
pay  no  premiums,  will  cover  these  basic 
costs: 

1.  Up  to  00  days  in  a  hospital,  except  for 
the  first  (40.  and  all  but  (10  a  day  for  an 
additional  30  days  for  each  period  of  Illness. 
(There  Is  a  lifetime  limit  of  190  days  on 
payments  for  treatment  in  mental  hospitals.) 

2.  Up  to  20  days  In  an  extended  care 
facility,  such  as  a  nursing  hotne.  and  all  but 
$5  a  day  for  an  additional  80  days  for  each 
period  of  Illness.  These  services  will  be  pro- 
vided only  after  a  hospital  stay  of  at  least 
3  days.  (This  part  of  the  program  begins 
January  1,  1967.) 

3.  Up  to  100  home-health  visits  by  nurses 
or  other  health  workers  in  the  365  days  fol- 
lowing release  from  a  hospital  or  extended 
care  facility.  (Doctors'  visits  are  covered 
only  under  the  paid  medical  Insurance  plan.) 

4.  Eighty  percent  of  the  cost  of  outptatlent 
diagnostic  tests  in  a  hospital,  after  the  per- 
son pays  the  first  $20.  Each  series  of  tests 
must  be  completed  In  a  20-day  period. 

Under  the  medical  insurance  plan  medi- 
care will  pay  80  percent  of  the  "peasonable 
charges"  for  the  following  services  after  the 
first  $50  in  each  calendar  year : 

1.  Physician  and  surgeon  services. 

2.  Up  to  100  home-health  visits  a  year, 
even  u\  person  has  not  been  In  a  hospital. 

3.  A  number  of  other  medical  and  health 
services,  such  as  diagnostic  tests,  stirgical 
dressings  and  splints,  and  rental  of  medical 
equipment. 

Local  committees  will  decide  what  reason- 
able charges  are  for  variolas  medical  services. 

Not  covered  by  medicare  are  routine  medi- 
cal examinations,  orthopedic  shoes,  Immuni- 
Eatlon.  and  drugs  for  use  outside  a  hospital 
or  extended  care  facility. 

Also  not  covered  are  eyeglasses  and  vision 
examinations,  hearing  aids  and  examinations 
for  hearings  aids,  and  dentures  and  the  care, 
treatment,  filling,  removal  and  replacement 
of  teeth. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  will 
not  make  payn^nts  direct  to  doctors  and 
hospitals.  That  will  be  handled  In  Cook, 
Du  Page.  Kane,  and  Will  Counties  by  the  Illi- 
nois Medical  Service  (Blue  Shield)  and  In 
the  rest  of  the  State  by  Continental  Casualty 
Ca 
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velop,"  said  Dr.  Samuel  L.  AndeUnan.^city 
health  commissioner. 

He  noted  that  many  hospitals  have  utiliza- 
tion committees  that  guard  against  over- 
crowding. 

Dr.  Jobn  Hall.  Cook  County  health  di- 
rector, said  there  might  be  some  overcrowd- 
ing In  suburban  hospitals,  but  he  noted  that 
those  institutions  also  have  utilization  com- 
mittees. 

Edward  J.  Miller,  associate  director  of  the 
Illinois  Hospital  Association,  said  Chicago's 
hospital  occupancy  is  now  about  80  percent 
but  will  be  lower  by  July. 

In  the  winter,  respiratory  ailments  send 
many  persons  to  hospitals,  he  observed.  In 
addition,  he  said,  many  physicians  and  their 
patients  go  on  vacation  in  the  summer,  and 
that  often  delays  hospitalization. 

•IlUnolB  is  fortunate."  Miller  said,  "that  94 
percent  of  Its  hospital  beds  are  in  accredited 
Institutions  that  will  be  approved  for  medi- 
care patients.  In  some  Southern  States,  only 
40  to  60  percent  of  the  beds  are  In  accredited 
hospitals." 

riVE    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    ELIGIBLE    HOIE 

Social  security  officials  estimate  there  are 
500.000  persons  in  the  Chicago  area  eligible 
for  medicare. 

So  far.  82  p>ercent  of  them  have  signed  up 
to  participate  In  the  full  program,  according 
to  Edward  Stec.  a  staff  assistant  at  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Health  Insurance  office  In  Chicago. 

Canvassers  for  Operation  Medicare  Alert 
have  found  that  some  of  the  90,000  persons 
in  the  area  who  have  failed  to  sign  up  for  the 
full  program  felt  they  could  not  afford  $3 
a  month. 

However,  Kershon  Hurwitz,  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Department, 
said  old  persons  drawing  public  assistance 
would  be  reimbursed  for  the  Insurance 
premiums. 

The  area's  social  security  otHces,  In  addi- 
tion to  signing  up  persons  who  come  in,  also 
have  telephone  crews  trying  to  reach  people 
to  explain  their  rights  to  them. 

"You  hear  a  lot  of  weird  things,"  said 
Nelson  Komalko.  of  3335  W.  Balmoral.  "One 
woman  I  called  told  me  the  program  was 
socialistic  and  was  ruining  the  country.  But 
she  said  she  supposed  that  It  wouldn't  save 
the  country  If  she  didn't  sign  up,  so  she 
agreed  to  send  in  her  card." 

Cards  of  elderly  p>ersona  who  have  no 
phones  and  have  made  no  reply  by  mall  are 
turned  over  to  canvassers  for  Operation 
Medicare  Alert. 

In  directing  the  canvassers,  Mrs.  Babcock 
said  she  also  had  heard  some  strange  rea- 
sons for  failure  to  enroll. 

A  man  living  on  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
told  a  canvasser  he  didn't  think  he  was 
eligible  because  he  was  still  working.  The 
canvasser  assured  him  that  he  was.  even 
though  he  was  earning  $35,000  a  year  as  a 
S8d  esman. 

"One  woman  said  she  hadn't  signed  up 
because  she  didn't  want  her  neighbors  to 
know  she  was  65."  said  Mrs.  Babcock.  "When 
we  told  her  we  wouldn't  tell  her  neighbors, 
she  agreed  to  mall  In  a  card." 


Although  there  has  been  oonoem  expressed 
by  some  medical  men  that  Chicago  area  hos- 
pitals may  become  overcrowded  when  medi- 
care starts  July  1,  most  authorities  discount 
the  possibility. 

"On  the  basis  of  reliable  Information,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  any  real  crisis  will  de- 


Memorial    Service    for    Hon.   Jame*    A. 
Sdrc  of  Hammoad,  La. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  iiOuisiAHa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  30.  19€S 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Mr.   Speaker,  re- 
cently an  old  and  dear  friend  of  mine. 


March  30,  1966 
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James  A.  Stire.  of  Hammond,  La.,  lost 
his  life  in  a  tragic  automobile-train  acci- 
dent. Mayor  Stire  was  an  outstanding 
mayor  of  Hammond  for  16  years  during 
which  he  provided  enlightened  and 
progressive  leadership  for  that  growing 
city.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
clerk  of  court  of  Tangipahoa  Parish. 

All  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  his   close   pei-sonal   friends   were 
deejriy  saddened  by  his  accident  and  I 
personally  will  miss  his  valued  counsel 
and  friendship.    On  Friday,  March  18, 
1966,  memorial  services  were  held  for 
Mayor  Stire  in  the  main  courtroom  at  the 
courthouse  in  Amite,  where  he  served  his 
parish  so  well.    The  following  is  an  ac- 
count of  that  sei-vice  published  in  the 
Hammond  Vindicator  on  March  24,  in- 
cluding a  moving  eulogy   by  his  close 
friend,  Joe  Arthur  Sims,  a  prominent 
attomey>of  Hammond,  La. : 
Memorial  Service  for  James  A.  Stihe  Held 
Friday  Morning 
The  main  courtroom  at  the  courthouse  in 
Amite  was  filled  to  overflowing  Friday  morn- 
ing  at    11    o'clock    when    special    memorial 
services  were  held  for  the  late  James  A.  Stire, 
clerk  of  court,  who  lost  his  life  in  a  train- 
automobile  accident  on  February  13. 

Arthur  Macy  Introduced  Tom  H.  Matheny, 
who  gave  the  Invocation.  Sitting  on  the 
bench  were  Judge  Warren  W.  Cornish,  divi- 
sion A,  and  Judge  Ben  N.  Tucker,  division 
B,  21st  Judicial  District  Court.  Facing  them 
and  reading  the  Impressive  eulogy  to  Mr. 
Stire  was  Joe  Arthur  Sims,  chairman  of  the 
memorial  service  committee. 

Following  the  eulogy.  Joseph  H.  Simpson 
introduced  Bill  Witbeck,  who  had  made  the 
last  portrait  of  Mr.  Stire.  Mr.  Witbeck,  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words,  presented  a  16-  by 
20-inch  framed  picture  of  Mr.  Stire  to  Mrs. 
Stire  to  l>e  hung  In  the  clerk  of  court  office 
In  Amite.  This  presentation  concluded  the 
memorial  service. 

The  following  is  the  eulogy  to  Mr.  Stire, 
as  read  by  Mr.  Sims: 

"James  Alfred  Stire,  known  to  his  multi- 
tude of  friends  as  "Jimmy"  or  "Mayor,"  was 
one  of  eight  children  bom  to  Rose  Louise 
Caubert  and  Theodore  Williams  Stire  on 
September  25,  1900,  In  Abita  Springs,  La. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  St  Tam- 
many Parish  and  in  1918  married  Estelle 
Smith.  Of  this  union  were  born  four  chil- 
dren; namely,  Margie  Stire,  wife  of  Prank 
Cazanove;  Betty  Stire,  wife  of  L.  T.  Pate- 
notte;  James  Alvln  Stire,  hsuband  of  Dau- 
phtne  Pearson;  and  Charles  Herbert  Sth-e 
husband  of  Anna  Duczer.  His  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  nine  grandchildren  survive  him. 

"He  worked  in  St.  Tammany  and  Orleans 
Parishes  before  settling  permanently  in 
Hammond  in  March  of  1929,  where  he  was 
employed  as  chief  engineer  for  the  Southern 
United  Ice  Co. 

"In  1944  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  run 
for  police  Juror  for  the  seventh  ward  and 
be  was  elected  overwhelmingly  in  the  first 
primary.  His  was  the  unique  distinction  of 
receiving  all  of  the  votes  in  his  home  pre- 
cinct, Hammond  City  Hall  box.  except  two 
This  couple  later  stated  that  they  voted 
against  Jimmy  because  he  was  friendly  with 
a  man  they  were  at  odds  with  at  that  par- 
ticular time.  ^ 
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"After  leaving  the  office  of  mayor  In  1961 
he  was  employed  by  the  Louisiana  State  De- 
partment of  Highways  unui  1964  when  he 
ran  for  and  was  elected  clerk  of  court.  In  and 
for  the  Parish  of  Tangipahoa.  State  of  Loulsl- 
ana. 

"On  Sunday,  February  13,  1966.  at  or  about 
noon,  while  traveling  between  visits  to  sick 
friends,  his  car  was  struck  by  a  train  and  he 
met  his  untimely  death  at  the  age  of  65. 

"He  was  a  down  to  earth  man  with  a  dogged 
determination  to  help  build  and  expand  the 
community  In  which  he  lived. 

"His  friends  were  legion.  Irrespective  of 
race,  color,  or  creed  and  ranged  from  the 
poorest  to  the  richest. 

"In  political  circles  he  was  friendly  with 
the  smallest  precinct  worker  on  up  through 
Governor,  Congressman,  U.S.  Senators  and 
even  two  Presidents. 

"He  worked  untiringly  with  the  dairy 
and  strawberry  Industries,  participated  in  the 
southeast  Louisiana  dairy  festivals  and  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  national  pubUcity  for  our 
strawberries. 

"While  serving  as  mayor  of  Hammond,  he 
sponsored  and  helped  make  a  reality,  a  mul- 
titude of  civic  projects,  among  them  being 
the  erection  of  an  Army  Reserve  training 
center  and  a  National  Guard  armory.  He 
took  pride  In  the  construction  of  parks  and 
recreattonal  facilities  such  as  swimming 
pools,  baseball  diamonds  and  plavground 
equipment.  He  was  the  guiding  light  behind 
the  Relmers  Field  and  the  Zemurray  Me- 
morial Park. 

"In  1957  he  was  presented  with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Avirard  by  the  Louisiana 
Municipal  Review.  He  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  the  Seventh  Ward  General  Hospital  which 
was  dedicated  In  1960.  In  1962  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  Mayor  of  the  Year  Award. 

"Kind  gestures  were  Important  to  him 
like  paying  his  last  respects  and  vUitlne  the 
sick  and  infirm. 

"In  hU  passing  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
friend  and  a  truly  great  diplomat." 


I  urge  prompt  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation. 

The  joint  memorial  from  the  Idaho 
State  Legislature  follows : 

House  Joint  Memoriai,  No.  9 
To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
Assembled: 


In  1945  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city 
or  Hammond  and  remained  as  the  mayor  fw 
16  years  before  he  was  defeated.  While  serv- 
ing as  mayor  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Louisiana  State  Hospital  Board  by  the 
late  and  lamented  Gov.  Earl  K.  Long  and 
reappointed  by  Gov.  Jimmy  H.  Davis  who 
also  named  him  vice  chairman  of  the  said 
board. 


Idaho  State  Legislature  Wants  Na- 
tional Potato  Labeling  Act  Passed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28, 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker 
the  2d  extraordinary  session  of  the  38th 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
Joint  memorial  which  It  recently  passed 
urging  that  the  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion requiring  the  labeling  of  potatoes  as 
to  the  State  of  origin. 

I  have  introduced  such  legislation  Mr 
Speaker,  HU.  2982— referred  to  in  the 
joint  memorial.  I  have  also  requested 
that  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr' 
Staggers],  conduct  hearings  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  the  producer 
of  the  famous  Idaho  baker  entitled  to 
protection  in  the  marketing  of  his  prod- 
uct, so  Is  the  consumer.  A  consumer 
buying  a  potato  represented  as  being 
from  Idaho  should  have  the  security  of 
tai6wlng  that  It  actually  was  grown  there. 


We,  your  memorialists,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully 
represent  that: 

Whereas  there  are  now  pending  In  Congress 
several  bUls,  Including  S.  1058,  H.R.  909,  and 
H.R.  2982,  proposing  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  be  known  as  the  National  Potato 
Labeling  Act;  and 

Whereas  such  proposed  legislation  will 
require  that  all  fresh  potatoes  marketed  in 
Inter^te  commerce  be  labeled  to  show  the 
name  and  address  of  the  packer  ot  repacker 
and  the  State  in  which  such  potatoes  were 
grown;  and 

Whereas  the  widespread  practice  by  packers 
and  repackers  of  mislabeling  fresh  potatoes 
has  resulted  In  potatoes  which  were  grown 
in  one  State  being  labeled,  advertised,  and 
sold  as  having  been  grown  In  another  State; 
and 

Whereas  such  false  labeling  has  misled  the 
consumer  and  In  many  instances  has  caused 
the  consumer  to  buy  potatoes  that  are  wrong 
for  the  Intended  use;  and 

Whereas  the  consumer  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tection from  such  deceptive  practices  and  a 
right  to  choose  from  among  various  potatoes 
In  the  market  on  the  basis  of  correct  Infor- 
mation as  to  their  State  or  origin;  and 

Whereas  since  similar  legislation  has  been 
enacted  to  protect  farmers  In  the  purchase 
of  seed  potatoes,  the  consumer  is  enUtled  to 
the  same  protection  In  the  purchase  of  fresh 
potatoes:    Now,   therefore,   be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
now  tn  session  (senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring).  That  we  most  re- 
spectfully \u-ge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  the  proposed  NaUonal  Po- 
tato Labeling  Act  as  proposed  In  S.  1058 
H.R.  909,  and  H.R.  2982;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  be,  and  he  is  heretoy  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  certified  copies 
of  this  memorial  to  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Idaho,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Poreien 
Commerce. 

This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  house  on 
the  28th  day  of  February  1966. 

Peter  T.  Cenarrtjsa, 
speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea 
This  Joint  memorial  passed  the  senate  on 
the  2d  day  of  March  1966. 

W.  E.  Drevlow. 
.^^  ^  President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

_.   .    ^„,      .  DRYDEN  M.  HlLER, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


AnniTersary  of  Katyn  Massacre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARB^3 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Bto.   DERWINSKI.     Mr.    Speaker.    I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 
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of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  today  Is 
the  26th  anniversary  of  the  terrible 
Katyn  Massacre  of  15.000  Polish  prison- 
ers of  war  by  Soviet  Union  officials.  On 
this  day  In  1940,  this  incredible  mass 
murder  occurred  in  the  Katyn  Forest  re- 
gion of  the  Ukraine,  and  it  has  never  been 
rectified. 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  made 
a  report  on  the  Katyn  Massacre  In  1952, 
but  Congress  has  not  taken  fiu-ther  ac- 
tion on  the  matter,  and  there  has  been 
only  limited  discussion  of  it  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  the  Congress  must 
never  permit  such  crimes  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  be  f<M-gotten  since  they  illus- 
trate the  true  nature  of  communism. 
That  Is  why  we  must  not  only  remind  the 
American  public  of  these  historical  trag- 
edies by  observing  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  but  we  must  establish  a  Spe- 
cial House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations. 

I  am  sure  that  the  three  Members  of 
the  House  who  served  on  the  special 
House  Committee  on  the  Katyn  Massacre 
who  still  serve  In  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden),  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood],  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  O'KoNSKil.  wlU  join  me  in 
urgtng  all  of  the  Members  to  review  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  and  ap- 
ply Its  message  to  current  events. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
emergency  shipment  of  an  additional  3.5 
million  tons  of  food  grain  to  India  as  pro- 
posed by  the  President  deserves  the  full 
and  Immediate  support  of  Congress. 

It  would  be  a  moral  wrong  for  our 
Nation  to  simply  sit  on  its  mountain  of 
surplus  food  while  millions  in  India  face 
the  threat  of  death  through  starvation. 

The  drought  now  sweeping  India  is  the 
worst  In  modem  history.  Resources 
from  all  over  the  world  will  have  to  be 
mobilized  if  a  monumental  tragedy  is  to 
be  averted. 

These  additional  amounts  of  grain  the 
President  seeks  for  this  humanitarian 
purpose,  along  with  the  6.5  million  we 
pledged  earlier  to  this  effort  and  coupled 
with  the  generous  donations  of  other 
Nations,  will  mean  that  today's  threat  of 
famine  can  be  replaced  with  hope  for 
tomorrow. 

We  are  being  asked  to  give  of  what  we 
do  not  need,  of  that  which  we  do  not  re- 
qiiire,  to  keep  aiive  our  bodies,  our  econ- 
omy and  our  Nation.  Yet.  this  gift  can 
mean  life  itself  (o  a  great  nation. 

It  can  meaa  tbaX  India  can  avert  a 
tragedy  and  Instead  of  going  through  a 
long  period  of  recovery,  face  tomorrow 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

It  can  mean  that  India  can  concentrate 
up(»i  the  means  of  finding  a  solution  to 
its  own  growing  food  problems. 


E^ren  after  these  surplus  foods  are  do- 
nated to  India,  there  will  still  be  the 
monumental  task  of  transporting  this 
grain  to  India  and  to  those  parts  of  that 
vast  country  where  famine  is  the  worst. 

I  feel  certain  that  these  problems  can 
be  and  will  be  solved  by  cooperative 
efforts  between  India,  ourselves  and  other 
friendly  governments  throughout  the 
world. 


ladianapolis  VISTA  Volunteer  Up  Front 
in  the  Poverty  War 
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Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  most  honorable  service  a  person  can 
perform  is  to  help  other  humans  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  the  objective  Of  Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America  to  do  just 
that. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Sandra 
Deeter.  personifies  the  unselfish  attitude 
characteristic   of   VISTA  volunteers. 

The  Indianapolis  Star  Sunday  mag- 
azine recently  described  some  of  Miss 
Deeter's  experiences  as  a  VISTA  volun- 
teer in  the  hills  of  Kentucky. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  In 
the  VISTA  program.  I  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  article  written  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star  by  Qretchen 
Wolfram: 

Llle  in  impoverished  Appalachia  has  been 
the  target  of  hundreds  oX  "think  pieces." 
articles,  boolcs.  and  television  "specials" 
atx>ut  that  "other  America."  a  kind  of  nag- 
ging embarrassment  that  betrays  the  United 
States  as  a  land  of  plenty.  Most  people 
would  rather  keep  it  on  the  television  screen 
and   stay  a  comfortable  distance  away. 

But  not  Sandra  Deeter.  an  Indianapolis 
teenager  who  would  rather  fight  than  switch 
channels.  Sandy,  knee-deep  in  the  trenches 
of  the  war  on  poverty,  now  lives  at  Bull  Skin. 
Ky..  as  a  member  of  the  Volunteers  in  Service 
to  America  ( VISTA ) . 

Until  August  30  Sandy  was  the  proverbial 
typical  teenager.  An  above-average  pupil, 
she  had  been  graduated  from  Bishop  Cha- 
tard  High  School  on  Indianapolis'  north  side. 
Named  the  outstanding  member  of  the  music 
department,  she  assisted  the  nchoors  band 
director  besides  playing  clarinet,  saxophone 
and  piano. 

For  3  years  she  worked  on  the  news- 
paper, the  Trojan  Shield,  moving  up  to 
circulation  manager  her  sophomore  year  and 
Into  the  editor's  position  her  Junior  year. 
As  a  senior,  the  Quill  and  Scroll  member 
helped  put  out  the  Citadel,  young  Cbatard's 
first  yearbook. 

But  when  more  than  180  members  of  her 
aos-meznber  senior  class  typically  trekked  to 
coUege  campuses  this  fall.  Sandy  took  an 
atypical  turn:  She  headed  for  Tuskegee.  Ala., 
and  6  weeks  of  intensive  training  for  VISTA 
to  begin  a  kind  of  poetgraduate  course  in 
people. 

"I  was  the  shortest  (5  feet.  1\^  Inches)  and 
the  youngest  one  there."  rvealls  the  adven- 
turous teen  who  had  celebrated  her  iBtb 
birthday  August  14.  (Voluntaan  must  be  at 
least  18  years  old.) 

She  and  40  other  trainee*  went  through 
2  weeks  of  lectiu-es  (problems  and  answers 
to  poverty).  2',i  weeks  of  training  "In  the 
field."  and  I'a   weeks  of  roundup -type  dis- 


cussions on  the  Federal  programs  to  combat 
poverty. 

During  the  field  training  period,  Sandy 
lived  with  a  Negro  family  In  an  isolated  area 
near  Tuskegee.  The  closest  Volunteer  was 
abovit  a  half-mile  away. 

"Alabama  was  a  great  adjustment  because 
of  the  extreme  racial  problem,  although  it 
didn't  openly  affect  my  particular  area."  she 
says.  "Mostly.  I  Just  learned  to  know  the 
people  and  the  problems  of  the  poor,  how 
they  think,  their  language." 

Training  compleicd.  Sandy  was  off  for 
mountainous  Clay  County,  one  of  the  poor- 
est areas  in  Kentucky,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Horse  Creek. 

In  January,  she  was  assigned  to  Bull  Skin, 
the  composite  name  for  a  series  of  "hollers" 
where  settlenieiits  of  several  houses  each  are 
nestled  In  the  Kentucky  hills.  There,  she 
met  up  again  with  Ekl  Godfrey,  a  23-year-old 
BufTalo,  N.Y..  native  with  a  college  degree  In 
sociology  who  had  also  been  In  training  at 
Tuskegee. 

Actually.  Sandy  lives  at  the  "bead  of  a 
holler"  (as  far  In  as  you  can  get)  called 
Jake's  Branch  which  consists  of  three  or  four 
houses.  The  only  way  to  get  there  Is  by  step- 
ping across  a  rickety,  swinging  bridge;  the 
nearest  telephone  is  about  a  quarter-mile 
away.  "The  people  welcomed  me  like  one  of 
the  family."  she  reports,  "and  they're  so 
eager  to  get  started  on  the  programs." 

Sandy  lives  with  a  73 -year-old  farmer  and 
his  wife  in  a  house  with  no  beat  (they 
use  a  coal  stove)  or  running  water  (they 
pump  it  from  a  well).  The  couple  has  two 
cows,  aome  chickens  and  their  own  garden. 
They  grow  com  and  hay. 

"She  (the  farmer's  wife)  cans  fruit  like 
mad — peaches,  apples,  and  everything  else." 
says  Sandy  whose  diet  consists  mostly  of  pork 
and  potatoes.  "Every  morning  for  break- 
fast we  have  biscuits,  coffee  and  bulldog 
gravy  (flour,  water  and  grease)."  Sandy 
loves  to  listen  to  the  farmer  tell  stories 
about  Old  Dan.  his  mule,  that  they  use  to 
plow  the  garden. 

One  of  the  first  projects  she  and  Ed  tackled 
wus  turning  a  one-room  schoolhouse  into  a 
community  center:  now  they'e  enlarging  it. 
Bull  Skin  people,  mostly  Baptists,  use  the 
building  for  Bible-reading  sessions  or  for 
popular  "cream-pull"  parties. 

"The  candy  creams  right  In  your  hands 
If  you  don't  pull  it  right  and  It's  a  mess 
to  clean  off."  reports  Sandy  who  has  become 
proficient  with  practice. 

They've  also  tried  to  make  Ice  cream  In  a 
bucket  with  a  churn,  '"'ng  ice  from  the 
creek.  "This  didn't  turn  out  too  well.  It 
didn't  freeze."  Sandy   recalls  ruefully. 

Bull  Skin  residents  have  little  to  do  for 
recreation.  Not  many  have  television  sets 
because  of  the  costs  of  aerials,  a  necessity 
in  the  mountainous  area.  "Some  do  have 
radios,"  Sandy  says,  "but  mostly  they  just 
stand  around  and   talk." 

Most  of  Bull  Skin's  approximately  500  in- 
habitants receive  welfare  aid.  some  are  coal 
miners  and  more  are  tobacco  farmers. 

About  ISO  children  go  to  grade  school 
about  5  miles  away  or  to  the  high  school  at 
Manchester,  about  30  miles  from  BuU  Skin. 
(Another  VISTA  project  has  been  building 
wooden  shelters  at  bus  stops  to  protect  the 
children  in  bad  weather.  Six  unemployed 
fathers  did  the  Job.) 

"The  ohildren  love  to  read"  but  there's  no 
bookmobile  so  Ed  and  I  are  trying  to  get  a 
library  started.  Most  kids  Just  go  as  far 
as  the  eighth  grade,  if  that  far.  then  leave 
and  usually  head  for  Ohio  or  Indiana. 
There's  really  not  much  they're  able  to  do  ss 
far  as  job  skills  go,  but  some  do  make  it  to 
collece." 

To  get  things  moving  In  BuU  Skin.  Sandy 
and  Ed  have  undertaken  a  door-to-door  sur- 
vey to  get  Information  on  age.  sex,  education 
and  income  of  the  people,  whether  they  have 
water  and  toilets,  whether  housing  Is  stand- 
ard or  substandard.  Once  this  data  Is  gath- 
ered and  community  needs  are  outlined.  San- 
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dy  wUl  send  a  grant  proposal  to  Washing- 
ton in  hopes  of  getting  funds. 

Meanwhile,  the  people  themselves  are  help- 
ing plan  their  own  self-help  projects.  "So 
far.  they  want  to  set  up  programs  in  health, 
recreation  and  home  management."  Sandy 
explains.  "These  people  are  fantastic:  they 
are  really  doing  things." 

The  musically  talented  teenager  has  dis- 
covered this  interest  fits  'right  in  at  Bull  Skin 
"Music  is  the  heart  of  living  in  Appalachia." 
she  says.  "They'd  almost  rather  sing  than 
anything— mostly  spirituals  and  folksongs 
about  everyday  life.  They  make  up  a  lot 
of  the  words  as  they  go  along."  Sandy  didn't 
lug  her  clarinet  or  saxophone  to  Bull  Skin 
but  she  did  buy  a  guitar  to  play  for  song- 
fests  at  the  comunlty  center. 

Her  youthful  enthusiasm  is  paying  off  but 
not  In  money.  While  the  little  more  than 
1 -year-old  VTSTA  program  comes  under  the 
administration  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  there  Is  UtUe  economic  op- 
portunity In  It  for  the  volunteers.  They  get 
Uving  expenses  and  $75  a  month  for  In- 
cidentals. Fifty  dollars  is  put  aside  for  them 
each  month  so  that,  at  the  end  of  a  1-year 
term  of  service,  they  have  »600.  In  some 
cases,  this  u  below  the  average  Income  of 
the  people  VISTA  workers  help.  The  average 
family  Income  for  America's  300.000  migrant 
harvesters,  for  instance,  is  $900  a  year  So 
money  provides  no  motlvaUon  for  a 
volunteer. 

Sandy  explains:  "I  know  I  want  to  go  Into 
sociology  and  this  seems  Uke  a  good  way  to 
get  some  practical  experience." 

Her  mother,  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Deeter,  says, 
"We  were  a  lltUe  apprehensive  at  first,  but 
we  knew  that's  what  she  wanted  to  do." 

So  Sandy  Joined  ranks  with  about  1  400 
■VISTA  workers  now  helping  on  191  projects 
In  42  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Her  own  group,  those  working  with  the  rural 
poor,  number  about  350  on  68  projects  In  27 
States. 

What's  next  for  this  action-conscious  teen- 
ager? "After  my  year  U  up.  I  am  thinking 
about  staying  with  VISTA  for  another  year 
If  not,  ru  toke  courBes  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity's Indianapolis  Extension  or  go  on  to  Ball 
State  University  to  major  in  sociology,"  she 

^  And.  like  the  much-publicized  problem  of 
reentry"  for  returning  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  Sandy's  adjustment  to  her  "old 
world"  might  take  Ume.  But  ciuIng  the  Uls 
of  the  impoverished  U.  after  all.  VISTA's  aim. 
If  Sandy  succeeds  and  VISTA  works  there 
will  eventuaUy  be  less  and  lees  need  for  ad- 
justment between  America's  "two  worlds  " 
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Fine  Blast*  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Laxity  and  Loan  Giveaway,  Introdoces 
Corrective  Legislation  To  Tighten  Loan 
Standards  and  Urge*  Cntback  in  Pro- 
gram 
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i.f^L  ^°-  ^'■-  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  bUl  which  would  restrict 
Uie  situations  In  which  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  may  make  loans 
to  country  dweUers  who  allegedly  cannot 
get  other  credit. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  make  loans  to  rural 


residents  for  rural  housing  at  advanta- 
geous rates  vai-ylng  with  the  economic 
condition  of  the  borrower  tf  the  Secre- 
tary decides  that  other  credit  is  unavail- 
able.   Unfortunately,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment has  been  lax  in  establishing 
whether  or  not  other  credit  is  available. 
The  Comptroller  General  recently  ex- 
amined loans  made  In  five  States  by  the 
Farmers     Home     Administration     and 
found  that  20  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  loans   examined  were  made  to 
applicants    who    could    have    obtained 
financing     from     other     sources     The 
Comptroller  General  citing  language  of 
Congress  stating  that  the  program  was 
not  Intended  to  supplant  or  compete  with 
credit    available    from    other    sources, 
blamed    the    laxity    of   Farmers   Home 
county  supervisors. 

My  bill  deals  with  this  situation  by 
requiring  applicants  to  show,  as  a  con- 
dition of  getting  loans,  that  they  have 
been  refused  credit  of  a  sort  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  which  they  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  to  fulfill. 
This  will  make  the  program  live  up  to 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  it  not  com- 
pete with  private  credit. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  farm  housing 
title  of  the  1949  Housing  law— section 
502(b)(3) — which  provides  that  some 
farm  housing  loans  may,  if  the  Secre- 
tary so  decides,  be  required  to  be  re- 
financed by  the  borrower  through  re- 
sponsible private  credit  sources.  I  think 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
look  Into  exercising  his  powers  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  loans 
which  should  not  have  been  made.  Such 
refinancings  could  restore  millions  to 
our  treasury. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  that  the  loans  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
other  agencies  cannot  be  put  Into  the 
pools  of  Government  loans  In  which  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion—as  agent  for  the  agencies— Is  going 
to  sell  participations.  My  reason  for 
trying  to  keep  these  loans  out  of  the 
pools  by  restricting  the  pools  to  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  Federal 
Housing  Administration  insured  loans  is 
that,  in  addition  to  trjlng  to  stop  a 
budget  gimmick,  I  do  not  want  to  see 
programs  like  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration rural  loan  program  get  any 
bigger.  It  is  big  enough  already  and  if 
the  Comptroller  General  Is  correct.  It  is 
wasteful  enough  already. 

If  Government  agency  loans  of  all 
kinds  can  continually  be  put  in  pools  In 
which  partlcipatlcHis  are  then  sold  this 
will  greatly  encourage  the  Government 
to  take  over  an  ever-increasing  share  of 
national  loanmaking.  The  Government 
will  make  the  loans  at  cheap  rates 
Then  it  will  seU  some  kind  of  notes  or 
participations  at  higher  rates  to  get  Its 
money  back.  Then  It  will  make  more 
loans.  It  looks  like  Government  Is  out 
to  socialize  lending.  That  Is  not  sur- 
prising. The  adminlstraUon  is  out  to 
socialize  residenUal  patterns,  and  the 
idea  of  socialized  lending  seems  to  go 
hand  In  hand.  What  Is  bad  Is  that  so- 
^aHzed  lending  Is  subsidized  lending 
Someone   Is   being  asked  to  wibsldlze 
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SSXaS"''  '°'^  ^'"  ^  ^"°"«^  °' 
u^^  bm  i  am  Introducing  today  will 
tighten  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loan  requirements  and  hopefully  take 
that  agency  out  of  some  competition 
with  private  credit.  My  previous  bill  to 
keep  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  out  of  the  proposed  pools  will  if 
passed  block  a  budget  gimmick  8;nd 
head  off  the  large-scale  expansion  of  the 
larmers  nome  loan  program  that  would 
foUow  oil  the  heels  of  use  of  the  pools 
to  steadily  refinance  loans  and  Increase 
the  supply  of  available  funds. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  put  his 
nnger  on  a  program  that  needs  scrutiny 
My  bills  wiU  do  the  job.  I  urge  this 
House  to  act. 


Rebuild  the  Hoose? 

SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

rr^I^^J^y^^^'^^^-  ^'•'  Speaker,  I  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary a  statement  in  wliich  I  outlined  a 
proposal  which  would  provide  for  alter- 
nating 2-  and  4-year  terms  for  Members 
or  the  House  of  Representatives 
cii^  proposal  calls  for  a  congresslonril 
election  in  a  State  each  time  an  election 
is  held  m  the  State  for  a  normal  6-year 
senatorial  term.  Since  there  are  two 
Senators  from  each  State,  and  since  the 
two  Senators  from  a  given  State  are  not 
elected  for  full  terms  in  the  same  year 
this  would,  In  effect,  create  a  system  of 
alternating  2-  and  4-year  terms  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 

In  an  article  published  in  the  Johns 
Hopluns  magazine  of  March  1965,  written 
by  Robert  L.  Peabody,  entiUed  "Rebuild 
the  House?"  the  4-year  term  proposals 
axe  discussed.  Mr.  Peabody  speaks  fav- 
orably of  the  alternating  term  proposal 
I  request  permission  to  reprint  his  ar- 
ticle in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Rbbttiu)  thk  HotrsE? 
(By  Robert  L.  Peabody) 
(Note.— Robert  L.  Peabody  Is  an  associate 
professor  of  pollUcal  science  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins     He  is  the  author  of  "Organizational 
Authority  and  coedltor  and  contributor  to 
New  Perspectives  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives."     Under    a    Social    Science    Re- 
search Council  grant.  Dr.  Peabody  spent  a 
leave  of  absence  last  year  In  close  study  of 
congressional  bargaining,  hierarchy  and  leg- 
islative outcome.    He  Is  currenUy  the  actSg 
director  of  the  American   Political   Science 
Association's  study  of  Congress.) 

The  present  2-year  term  requires  most 
Members  of  Congress  to  divert  enormous 
energies  to  an  almost  constant  process  of 
campaigning— depriving  the  Nation  of  the 
fullest  measure  of  both  their  skills  and  their 
wisdom.  Today,  too,  the  work  of  Govern- 
ment is  far  more  complex  than  In  our  early 
years,  requiring  more  time  to  learn  and  more 
time  to  master  the  technical  tasks  of  legis- 
lation. And  a  longer  term  wUl  serve  to  at- 
tract more  men  of  the  highest  quaUty  to 
poUUcal  me.    The  NaUon,  the  principle  of 
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democracy,  and  I  think,  each  congressional 
district,  will  be  better  served  by  a  4-year 
term  for  Members  of  the  House.  And  I  urg* 
your  swift  action — President  Ltndon  B. 
JoBifaoir,  state  of  the  Union  message,  Janu- 
ary 12.  lOM. 

The  President  proposes  that  our  Repre- 
sentatives serve  4-year  terms.  Is  bis  case 
a  sound  one? 

Should  Congress  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  extending  the  term  of  Members 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  from  2  to  4 
TMraf 

If  ao,  should  the  terms  of  offlce  be  stag- 
gered? Or  should  they  run  concurrently  with 
the  term  of  offlce  at  the  President? 

What  would  happen,  under  either  version, 
to  executive-legislative  relationships  and  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  upon  which 
our  Oovemment  Is  based? 

If  the  questions  are  perplexing,  we  can  take 
oonxfort  in  the  knowledge  that  debate  over 
the  length  of  the  House  term  U  as  old  as  the 
Constitution  itself.  The  present  2-yeSkr  term 
was  a  compromise  between  those  who  favored 
annual  elections,  and  others.  Including 
James  Madison,  who  advocated  3-year  terms. 
Ifadlson  later  defended  the  comprocnlse  ver- 
sion in  "The  Federalist  Papers": 

"As  It  is  essential  to  liberty  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  general  should  have  a  common 
Interest  with  the  people:  so  it  is  particularly 
MMntlal  that  the  branch  of  it  under  consid- 
eration [the  House]  should  have  an  Imme- 
diate dependence  on.  and  an  Intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  people.  Frequent  elections 
are  unquestionably  the  only  policy  by  which 
this  dependency  and  sympathy  can  be  effec- 
tively secured." 

The  question  then,  as  now,  was  how  fre- 
quent House  elections  must  be  in  order  for 
one  branch  of  the  Oovemment  to  maintain 
"an  Intimate  sympathy  with  the  people." 

Senators,  on  the  other  hand,  were  granted 
relative  Independence  from  the  short-term 
changing  moods  of  the  country.  Each  Sen- 
ator was  to  be  elected  for  6  years,  with  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  up  for  reelection  every  2 
years.  The  resulting  check  and  balance  of 
the  two  Houses  upon  each  other,  and  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  executive  branch  and  the 
courts,  has  effectively  prevented  usiirpatlon 
of  power  by  any  one  Institution  of  our  Na- 
tional Government. 

Sporadically,  since  1787  the  Issue  of  longer 
terms  for  House  Members  has  made  Its  ap- 
pearance. In  1950.  the  American  Political 
Science  Association's  Committee  on  Political 
Parties  Issued  a  report,  "Toward  a  More  Re- 
sponsible Two-Party  System,"  which  advo- 
cated 4-year  terms  for  House  Members  run- 
ning concurrently  with  the  President  as  a 
means  of  promoting  legislative-executive 
party  solidarity.  This  recommendation,  by 
no  means  uniformly  endorsed  by  political 
scientists,  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  proposals 
designed  to  bring  about  more  centralized 
political  parties  In  this  country. 

Fortunately,  like  most  proposals  drafted 
without  the  participation  of  the  people  to  be 
affected,  almost  nothing  came  of  them. 

The  passion  for  reform  and  the  particular 
fondness  of  some  political  scientists  for  po- 
litical parties  modeled  after  the  more  disci- 
plined parties  of  Great  Britain  has  never 
completely  died  out.  James  McGregor  Bums 
gave  these  themes  their  most  eloquent  re- 
cent restatement  in  his  book.  "Deadlock  at 
Democracy."  For  Bums  and  other  political 
scientists  who  are  executive  branch  oriented, 
4-year  terms  running  concurrent  with  the 
President  would  tend  to  reduce  what  they 
percelTs  as  a  "deadlock"  between  the  two 
branch—. 

Ironically,  the  electlcn  of  lOM  and  the 
subsequent  legislative  succeeeee  of  the  88tli 
Congress  took  away  much  at  the  pressure 
behind  congressional  reform  at  the  saone 
time  that  heavy  Democratic  majorities  In 
Congress  Increased  the  probabilities  that  ma- 
jor obangee  could  be  Implemented. 


The  Issue  of  4-year  terms  for  House  Mem- 
bers had  generated  considerable  interest  in 
the  89th  Congreas  even  before  President 
Johnson  endorsed  the  idea  In  his  state  of 
the  Union  message  early  this  year.  Repre- 
sentative Feank  Chelf,  Democrat,  of  Ken- 
tucky, third-ranking  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  had  waged  a 
vigorous  letter-writing  campaign  to  secure 
support  among  bis  colleagues  for  his  own 
resolution.  His  version,  introduced  In  March 
of  1965,  called  for  staggered  4-year  terms, 
with  one- half  of  the  435  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  elected  every  2  years. 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  had  been  created  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  89th  Congress,  and  It  added 
further  impetus  to  the  drive  for  4-year 
terms.  Last  year  18  House  Members  and 
several  Senators  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee la  favor  of  4-year  terms.  Senate 
supporters  Included  BnicH  Bath.  Democrat, 
of  Indiana,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Subconamlttee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  under  whose  Jurisdiction  such 
resolutions  would  come.  Several  of  the 
House  Democratic  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Organization.  Including  one 
of  Its  two  cochalrmen.  Representative  Rat 
Madden.  Democrat,  of  Indiana,  were  pushing 
strongly  for  4-year  terms  as  part  of  the 
committee's  recommendations. 

What  moved  this  particular  constitutional 
amendment  beyond  the  realm  of  congres- 
sional dreams  and  academic  speculations  was 
Presidemt  Johnson's  strong  endorsement  In 
his  January  speech. 

Why  did  he  make  this  recommendation? 
The  President  is  not  a  reformer  of  political 
institutions  by  Inclination.  He  has  made 
the  existing  system  work  well  for  him  As 
Democratic  floor  leader  in  the  Senate  from 
1953  through  1960.  he  was  by  general  agree- 
ment the  most  skUlful  and  successful  floor 
leader  In  recent  memory.  His  record  as 
President  during  the  epic  first  session  of  the 
89th  Congress  had  already  estabiuhed  him 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  presidential 
coordinators  of  legislation  In  all  history. 

Perhaps  uppermost  in  President  Johnson's 
decision  to  endorse  4-year  terms  for  Hoiise 
Members  were  three  factors.  First  the 
amendment  appeared  to  be  popiUar'  with 
many  House  Members.  A  1966  poll  con- 
ducted by  RepresentaUve  Chelf  showed  251 
Members  for.  41  against,  and  65  In  doubt  of 
357  replies  received.  SenUment  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  traditional  source  of  opposition  to 
such  proposals,  seemed  favorable.  Of  60  re- 
sponses. 31  were  for  Chelt's  staggered- term 
proposal.  7  against,  and  12  doubtful.  And 
Indeed.  Johnson's  endorsement  of  4-year 
terms  drew  more  applause  from  Congress 
than  almost  any  proposal  put  forth  In  his 
state  of  the  Union  message. 

Furthermore.  It  generated  a  great  deal  of 
positive  publicity  in  many  naOonal  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Finally,  and  most  Importont.  this  proposal 
would  add  nothing  to  the  mounting  costs  at 
carrying  on  the  Great  Society  programs  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

In  a  special  message  sent  to  Congress  on 
January  20.  accompanying  a  draft  of  his  pro- 
posed amendment.  Preeident  Johnson  set 
fcxth  In  detail  three  arguments  In  favor  of 
*-year  terms  for  House  Members.  These 
arguments,  all  quite  sound,  can  be  reduced 
to  the  following  essential  points: 

(a)  The  United  States  of  America  has  un- 
dergone tremendous  expansion.  The  legisla- 
tive process  has  Increased  In  scope  and  com- 
plexity. Demands  upon  Congressmen  are 
ever  more  time  consuming. 

(b)  The  cost*  of  campaigning  every  2  yean 
are  becotnlng  more  and  more  burdensome,  if 
not  prohibitive. 

(c)  Four-year  terms  would  attract  more 
and  better-qualified  candidates. 

Before  turning  to  a  fourth  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  the  crucial  argument,  each  ot 
these  points  needs  brief  development. 


There  it  no  question  but  that  the  United 
States  and  its  political  Institutions  have  un- 
dergone great  change  since  the  Constitution 
was  ratified.  In  1789,  America  was  a  very 
small  country.  Most  of  Its  p>eople  lived  In 
relative  Isolation.  Of  Its  4  million  popula- 
tion, only  about  200.000  lived  In  cities  and 
towns  of  over  2.500  persons.  New  York  City, 
then  the  Capital,  had  a  population  of  33,000. 
Washington.  D.C..  was  only  a  swamp.  The 
First  Congress  was  composed  of  but  26  Sen- 
ators and  64  Representatives.  A  Member  of 
the  House  represented  but  30.000  inhabitants. 
Only  144  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  First 
Congress.  108  of  which  became  laws. 

Today,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
numbers  more  than  190  million  people.  Al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  people  live  In  urban 
areas.  Social  mobility,  ease  of  travel,  tele- 
vision, and  newspapers  have  brought  more 
and  more  people  Into  communication  and 
contact  with  one  another.  As  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  and  the  role  of  Gov- 
ernment In  the  economy  has  Increased,  the 
demands  on  Congress  have  multiplied.  Each 
House  Member  now  represents,  on  the  aver- 
age, 430,000  constituents.  The  workload  of 
Congress  has  Increased  In  volume  and  com- 
plexity; over  14.000  bills  were  Introduced  In 
the  1st  session  of  the  80th  Congress  alone, 
and  of  these,  349  became  public  laws.  Con- 
greeslonol  sessions  Increasingly  run  for  10 
months  or  more  of  the  calendar  year. 

In  his  first  two  or  three  terms,  a  House 
Member's  effectiveness  as  a  legislator  Is  re- 
duced by  his  need  to  build  a  firm  base  of 
district  support.  As  he  gains  In  experience, 
of  course,  his  ability  to  check  upon  and 
ameliorate  the  Impersonal  Impact  of  the 
Federal  bxireaucracy  on  his  constituents  Is 
Increased.  As  he  begins  to  master  the  skills 
of  serving  his  campaign  and  his  constitu- 
ency, a  Congressman  can  afford  to  devote 
more  and  more  of  his  time  to  committee 
work  and  Influencing  the  outcome  of  legisla- 
tion. 

He  must  still  face  the  hazards  of  mounting 
campaign  costs.  Federal  and  State  expendi- 
ture ceilings  are  Ineffective  and  totally  un- 
realistic. While  campaign  costs  vary  con- 
siderably from  "safe"  to  competitive  districts 
and  from  rural  to  urban  districts,  expendi- 
tures of  »50.000  to  $60,000  per  campaign  are 
not  uncommon.  Attempts  to  unseat  Incum- 
bents can  send  these  costs  much  higher.  For 
example,  a  freshman  Democrat  from  New 
York  filed  campcOgn  expenditures  ot  almost 
$200,000  in  a  successful  bid  to  defeat  a 
Republican  Incumbent  In  1964. 

As  onotlier  freshman  Democratic  member 
argued:  "Four-year  terms  would  prevent 
congressional  ofllces  from  being  80  percent 
campaign  headquarters  and  only  20  percent 
offices  for  legislative  activities.  As  It  Is  now, 
I  am  constantly  involved  in  fund-raUlng." 

The  most  direct  approach  to  these  i)rob- 
lenu,  however,  would  be  sensible  revision  of 
laws  governing  campaign  expendlturee  and 
contributions. 

Third.  It  is  argued,  4-year  terms  would 
probably  attract  more  and  better-qualified 
candidates  for  public  offlce.  By  reducing  the 
frequency  of  elections  and  the  costs  of  con- 
tinual campaigning,  presumably  more  people 
would  consider  running  for  public  offlce. 
The  caliber  of  Congressmen,  already  quite 
high,  would  no  doubt  be  improved. 

Sound  as  this  argument  may  be,  from  a 
ptoUUcal  standpoint  It  may  be  self-defeat- 
ing. For  this  argument,  unlike  the  others, 
can  cut  two  ways  In  terms  of  mobilizing 
support  for  this  constitutional  amendment. 

A  fourth  and  crucial  argument,  used  by 
many  advocates  of  4-year  terms  for  House 
Members,  is  that  It  would  enhance  the  in- 
fiuence  of  the  President  by  centralizing 
party  organization  and  making  Members 
more  responsive  to  presidential  programs. 
Mem.bers  running  with  or  against  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  forced  to  campaign  on  na- 
tional issues.  "Coattall  effects,"  or  the  tend- 
ency   for    congresslona!    candidates    of    the 
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same  party  to  benefit  from  the  size  of  the 
vote  for  strong  presldentlsd  candidates, 
would  be  magnified. 

President  Johnson  did  not  moke  use  of 
this  argximent  In  his  Presidential  message. 
However,  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzen- 
bach.  In  testimony  before  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  did  emphasize  the  Impact 
of  concurrent  terms  on  executive- legislative 
party  unity.  Under  this  proposed  amend- 
ment the  President  and  Congress  would  be 
more  likely  "to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram without  unreasonable  deadlocks." 

The  rationale  for  cl06cr  harmony  between 
the  President  and  Congress  is  given  Its  more 
positive  statement  In  Senator  Joseph  S. 
Clark's  book.  "Congress:  The  Sapless 
Branch."  If  a  House  Member,  Clark  argues — 
"Comes  from  a  competitive  district,  he 
will  be  more  of  a  statesman  and  less  of  an 
errand  boy  If  he  runs  always  at  the  same 
time  and  on  the  same  ticket  as  the  presi- 
dential candidate  of  his  party.  The  strength- 
ening of  the  national  interest  In  terms  of 
the  effective  dialog  on  Issues  which  such  a 
procedural  change  would  bring  about  Is  sub- 
stantial. The  strengthening  of  the  national 
parties  is  even  more  so.  The  strengthening 
of  the  hand  of  the  President,  who  alone 
speaks  for  all  Americans,  Is  the  most  sub- 
stantial of  all." 

There  rests  the  case,  a  strong  one,  for 
longer  terms  for  House  Members.  The  first 
three  arguments  are  especially  appealing.  A 
much  stronger  case,  however,  can  be  made 
for  maintaining  the  present  system  of  2-year 
terms. 

The  argument  turns  on  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  cowdlnate  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  practice  of  "separate  Institutions 
shoring  power"  Is  Insured  by  multiple  checks 
tChd  balances  built  Into  our  Constitution. 
Variation  In  the  lengths  of  terms  among  our 
political  leaders  Is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental safeguards  against  any  single  leader 
or  Institution  dominating  all  the  others  to 
the  detriment  of  democratic  freedoms. 

In  our  Government,  the  House,  Senate,  and 
President  frequently  represent  quite  different 
political  Interests.  These  different  Interests 
deserve  a  hearing  and  need  to  be  reconciled 
If  public  policy  Is  to  reflect  the  will  of  sub- 
stantial majorities.  Members  of  the  House 
act  as  spokesmen  for  local,  sometimes  even 
parochial.  Interests.  At  the  same  time,  they 
are  called  upon  to  legislate  In  the  national 
interest. 

Which  Interest  should  House  Members  re- 
present? Bdmund  Burke,  In  his  "Speech  to 
the  Electors  of  Bristol"  In  1774,  presented 
what  has  become  the  classic  arugment  in 
favor  of  representation  of  the  national  In- 
terest over  local  concerns.  As  Burke  said: 
"Parliament  Is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors 
from  different  and  hostile  Interests;  which 
Interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an  agent 
and  advocate,  against  other  agents  -and  ad- 
vocates; but  Parliament  Is  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly of  one  nation,  with  one  Interest, 
that  of  the  whole;  where,  not  local  purposes, 
not  local  prejudices  ought  to  guide,  but  the 
general  good,  resulting  from  the  general  rea- 
son of  the  whole." 

What  Is  sometimes  overlooked  Is  that 
hostility  among  the  electors  of  Bristol  to 
Burke's  national  views  later  forced  him  to 
withdraw  as  a  candidate  from  this  constit- 
uency. 

In  our  country,  a  Representative  must  re- 
main sensitive  to  the  wishes  of  his  constit- 
uents. He  recognizes  that  they  can  turn 
him  out  If  he  does  not  vote  In  their  best  In- 
terests. If  a  legislator  decides,  as  he  not  In- 
frequently does,  that  national  Interests  out- 
weigh local  considerations,  then  he  does  so 
at  some  risk. 

It  U  thU  sensitivity  to  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple which  2-year  terms  of  offlce  help  to  pre- 
serve. This  continuing  tension  between  local 
and  national  interests  is  a  strength,  not  a 
weakness,    of    the    representative    process. 


Many  factors  in  our  political  system  are  at 
wock  to  reinforce  the  Impact  of  national  In- 
terests: 2-year  terms  ass\ire  tliat  local 
needs  will  not  be  overlooked  In  an  era  in- 
creasingly characterized  by  expanding  Fed- 
eral powers. 

Fxirthermore.  the  elections  of  House  mem- 
bers that  occur  between  presidential  elec- 
tions perform  several  basic  functions  which 
add  to  the  stability  of  our  political  system 
and  strengthen  our  two-party  system.  Off- 
year  elections  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
review  of  presidential  policies.  The  results 
can  either  extend  the  presidential  mandate, 
as  the  election  results  of  1934  and  1962  were 
largely  Interpreted,  or  dampen  it,  as  In  the 
elections  of  1918,  1946,  1954.  and  1958.  The 
election  of  1066  may  well  turn  on  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  President  Johnson's  policies 
in  Vietnam. 

Midterm  elections  also  provide  the  "out" 
party  an  opportunity  to  Increase  Its  strength 
In  Congress.  Since  1900,  the  party  which 
does  not  control  the  White  House  has  aver- 
aged a  net  gain  of  38  seats  In  off-year 
elections.  In  only  one  m.ldterm  elec- 
tion. 1934,  was  the  party  in  p>ower  able  to 
make  a  net  gain  of  House  seats.  When  the 
same  party  controls  the  White  House  for 
8.  12,  or  a  longer  period  of  years,  mid- 
term contests  may  become  crucial  for 
preserving  a  minority  that  can  successfully 
criticize  and  provide  alternatives  to  the 
majority. 

A  third  and  related  point  is  that  2-year 
terms  provide  a  fundamental  check  on  the 
powers  of  the  Presidency.  As  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown,  the  power  of  the 
President  has  increased.  Four-year  terms 
running  concurrently  with  the  President 
would  weaken  Congreas  at  the  same  time 
that  It  would  enhance  the  powers  of  the 
President.  Some  Democratic  Congressmen 
clearly  owe  theli^  seats  to  the  length  of  the 
President's  "coattalls"  in  the  election  of 
1964.  Yet  few  of  these  Congressmen  would 
welcome  the  Idea  of  becoming  more  depend- 
ent upon  presidential  favor  and  national 
party,  as  distinct  frc«n  congressional  cam- 
paign committee,  contributions. 

Supporters  of  4-year  terms  may  argue  that 
these  would  give  Representatives  greater  In- 
dependence from  Interest-group  and  con- 
stituency pressures.  But  they  con  hardly 
argue  that  it  would  make  them  less  suscepti- 
ble to  White  House  pressure  at  the  same 
time  that  they  say  that  It  would  lead  to 
greater  executive-legislative  party  solidarity. 
Four-year  terms  would  remove  one  of  the 
most  effective  shields  now  used  by  Congress- 
men to  withstand  pressure.  Almost  every 
Congressman  has.  at  one  time  or  another, 
found  it  convenient  to  take  refuge  from  ex- 
ecutive "armtwlstlng"  by  the  simple  but  al- 
most Irrefutable  argument:  "My  people  back 
home  are  opposed  to  this  measure,  and  I  am 
up  for  reelection  next  year." 

Thus,  It  Is  for  the  very  reasons  that 
Bums,  Senator  Clark,  and  others  support  4- 
year  terms  running  concurrently  with  the 
President,  that  this  constitutional  amend- 
ment should  be  opposed.  Such  a  change 
would  drastically  alter  the  separation  of 
powers  and  checks  and  balances  upon  which 
our  governmental  system  is  based.  Con- 
gress needs  to  maintain  Its  independence 
from  the  Presidency.  Reelection  every  2 
years  furthers  this  Independence,  helps  to 
maintain  a  viable  minority  party,  and  thus 
promotes  the  balance  of  power  within  the 
Government. 

The  staggered-term  prop>osal  advocated  by 
Congressman  CHixr  would  counter  this  dan- 
ger, but  Impose  further  problems  of  Its 
own.  Each  State  delegation  would  be  divided 
by  lot  Into  two  classes  as  equal  as  possible. 
One-half  of  the  Members  would  run  with 
the  President  and  the  other  half  woxild  run 
In  midterm  elections.  Such  a  proposal  runs 
the  risk  of  spUttlng  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives into  two  classes  of  Congressmen: 
those  disposed  to  support  the  President,  and 
those  Members  elected  In  the  off  year  who 
would  likely  oppose  Presidential  programs. 
This  might  well  lead  to  greater  "deadlock" 
and  prevent  the  occasional  extraordinary 
Congress,  such  as  the  89th.  where  legisla- 
tion comes  of  age  and  productivity  Is  ex- 
ceptionally high. 

In  short.  4-year  terms  concurrent  with 
the  President  would  promote  a  Congress 
overly  responsive  to  the  President.  Stag- 
gered terms,  on  the  other  hand,  would  create 
a  class  of  half  the  Members  who  quite  Ukely 
would  be  unresponsive.  Reapportionment 
and  redlstrlcUng  would  create  sUll  further 
problems. 

One  possible  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
has  been  suggested  by  Representative  Domald 
Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Illinois.  His  pro- 
posal calls  for  alternating  2-  and  4-year  terms 
for  each  Member.  Over  a  12-year  period 
a  Member  would  run  four  times,  as 
compared  with  the  present  six  elections: 
twice  during  presldenUal  years,  and  twice 
In  nonpresldential  years.  This  would  seem 
to  mitigate  a  division  of  the  House  Into  two 
classes,  one  overly  responsive  and  the  other 
unresponsive. 

Such  a  proposal  seems  preferable  to  stlU 
a  fourth  variation:  3-year  terms  for  House 
Members  with  one-third  of  the  Members 
up  for  relectlon  every  year.  Yet,  both 
run  the  risk  of  further  confusing  a  rela- 
tively uninformed.  If  responsible,  electorate. 
What  are  the  chances  that  any  of  these 
variations  will  end  up  a  constitutional 
amendment?  In  passing,  let  us  note  that 
constitutional  amendments  are  difficult  to 
create.  More  than  20,000  have  been  pro- 
posed In  the  history  of  the  country  and 
only  24  have  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  Pounding  Fathers  provided  for  change 
but  they  did  not  Intend  for  change  to  come 
about  easily.  Hence  the  requirement  that 
constitutional  amendments  receive  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  of  both  Houses,  followed 
by  ratification  of  three-fourths  of  the  State 
legislatures. 

For  the  current  proposals  to  tamper  with 
the  2-year  terms  for  House  Members,  the 
probabilities  of  adoption  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly slinL  Hearings  held  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  Febru- 
ary 1066,  have,  If  anything,  dampened  some 
of  the  early  enthusiasm  for  either  the  Presi- 
dent's or  Representative  Chelf's  proposal.  A 
January  poll  by  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
revealed  a  stiffening  opposition.  Of  those 
Members  who  replied,  the  vote  was  105  to 
90  In  favor  in  the  House  and  19  to  20  op- 
posed In  the  Senate. 

Among  key  Democrats  who  oppose  4-year 
terms  are  Emanuel  Ciller  of  New  York. 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary; Frank  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  an 
influential  House  liberal;  and.  predictably, 
a  number  of  southern  conservatives.  Includ- 
ing Howard  W.  SMrrn  of  Virginia.  The  two 
most  influential  House  Republicans,  Minor- 
ity Leader  Gerald  Ford  of  Michigan  and 
Republican  Conference  Chairman  Melvin 
Laird  of  Wisconsin,  have  been  Issued  state- 
ments warning  of  the  Inherent  dangers  In 
the  4-year-term  proposals. 

Most  of  what  support  remains  for  4-year 
terms  comes  from  the  younger  Members  of 
the  House,  particularly  those  associated  with 
the  Democratic  study  group  (of  which 
F'rank  THOMPSON  is  chairman),  an  Informal 
grouping  Of  some  175  northern  and  western 
Democratic  moderates  and  liberals. 

Behind  the  growing  opposition  are  prac- 
tical considerations  as  well  as  the  constitu- 
tional arguments.  A  major  stumbling  block, 
heretofore,  has  been  opposition  from  UjS. 
Senators.  Without  built-in  restrictions 
against  running  for  other  statewide  offices, 
a  4-year  term  would  be  a  virtual  Invitation 
for  sitting  House  Members  to  take  on  in- 
cumbent Senators  or  Governors  up  for  re- 
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election  In  the  off  yean.  Presently  a  House 
Member  almoet  always  Is  forced  to  give  up 
bis  own  seat  in  order  to  campaign  against 
a  Senator  or  Governor.  These  public  officials 
would  prefer  to  keep  It  that  way.  A  similar 
argument  has  been  used  against  3-ye&r 
House  terms;  this  arrangement  would  allow 
State  legislators  with  2-  or  4 -year  terms  • 
free  cracic  at  Incumbent  House  Memt>ers. 

The  President's  proposal  has  done  away 
with  meet  Senate  opposition  on  these 
grounds  by  Including  a  section  which  pro- 
hibits Members  of  Congress  from  running 
for  the  other  House  unless  the  Member  re- 
signs 30  days  prior  to  such  an  election.  The 
Chelf  resolution  goes  even  further.  It  would 
prohibit  a  House  Member  from  seeking  nomi- 
nation or  election  to  any  office,  other  than  a 
vacancy,  unless  he  resigns  in  advance. 

K  final  argument  from  the  standpoint  of 
practical  politics  U  that  4- year  terms  may 
lead  to  greater,  not  less,  turnover  among 
House  Members.  There  Is  virtual  unanimity 
among  successful  Congressmen  that  elections 
are  really  won  In  the  odd  years.  Non-elect- 
tlon-year  activities  provide  them  with  op- 
portunities to  make  nonpolltlcal  sp>eeches 
and  emphasize  their  role  as  spokesman  for 
all  their  district's  Interests.  Incumbent 
Congressmen  have  many  advantages,  includ- 
ing franking  (free  mailing)  privileges,  the 
assistance  of  a  trained  staff  of  up  to  10 
members,  and  multiple  chances  to  build  good 
will  and  develop  favorable  publicity.  So 
great  is  this  advantage  that,  over  the  years, 
more  than  seven  out  of  eight  incumbents 
who  run  for  reelection  are  victorious. 

At  first  glance.  4-year  terms  would  seem 
to  improve  an  incumbent's  chances  of  being 
reelected  He  would,  after  all,  have  3  non- 
election  years  to  solidify  his  position.  But 
this  view  may  be  misleading.  If  a  Member 
were  not  up  for  reelection  every  a 
years,  the  pressures  on  him  to  return  to  his 
dlstrlot  would  be  lessened.  Polls  reveal  that, 
even  now,  as  few  as  one-third  of  the  elec- 
torate can  name  their  Congressmen.  Elec- 
tions every  a  years  provide  a  Congressman 
with  a  opportunity  to  get  his  name  before 
the  pi-bUc. 

The  existence  of  off  year  elections  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  since  they  allow  Congres- 
men  to  establish  their  independence  from 
the  national  ticket.  This  independence  is 
e8p>ecially  Important  In  areas  where  the  na- 
tional party  or  Its  presidential  candidate  la 
not  popular.  Thus,  a  number  of  southern 
liberal  Democrats  were  able  to  withstand  the 
Goldwater  tide  in  their  States  because  they 
had  developed  name  familiarity  and  inde- 
pendence from  the  national  ticket.  Simi- 
larly, a  number  of  northeastern  liberal  Re- 
publicans, most  notably  John  Lindsay,  were 
able  successfully  to  divorce  their  1964  cam- 
paigns from  a  losing  national  cause. 

Pour-year  terms  would  probably  lure  ad- 
ditional candidates  from  private  and  public 
life  into  competition  for  House  seats.  Dts- 
trlctwlde  races  would  almost  inevitably  be 
lower  In  cost  than  statewide  Senate  cam- 
paigns. Young  lawyers.  labor  leaders,  busi- 
nessmen, and  other  professionals  might  find 
running  for  the  House  almost  as  attractive 
as  a  Senate  seat.  Present  Incumbents  will 
undoubtedly  think  twice  before  they  vote 
for  an  amendment  which  poses  the  threat 
of  Increased  competition  and  the  danger  of 
potentially  greater  turnover  among  House 
Members. 

Congressmen  are  overworked.  Otven  their 
high  .responsibilities,  heavy  expenses,  aiul 
the  burden  c>f  frequent  trips  to  and  from 
their  districts,  annual  salaries  of  (30,000 
make  Congressmen,  If  anything,  underpaid. 
Many  must  start  fund  raising.  If  not  cam- 
paigning, almost  as  soon  as  the  last  election 
is  over. 

Yet,  as  the  Washington  Post  recently  com- 
mented in  an  unusually  sympathetic  edi- 
torial, "no  one  compels  these  men  to  ran 
for  Congress.     Presumably  they  seek  elec- 


tion to  Congress  because  they  like  It,  because 
they  want  the  salary  or  because  they  see  op- 
portunity to  render  a  national  service,  and 
we  surmise  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
regardless  of  how  long  the  term  Is.** 

The  Constitution  requires  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  be 
elected  every  a  years.  Every  4  years  they 
must  run  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  thus  providing  an  opportunity  for  a 
strong  presidential  candidate  to  bring 
Members  along  with  him  who  will  be  sym- 
pathetic to  his  programs.  Every  4  years,  at 
midterm  elections.  House  Members  have 
their  own  contests.  For  the  most  part,  tliese 
are  relatively  Insulated  from  the  forces 
which  shape  the  outcomes  of  national  pres- 
idential elections.  Prom  time  to  time  they 
provide  a  mechanism  for  endorsing  or  re- 
jecting administration  policies. 

It  is  a  relatively  simple  and  uncompli- 
cated election  system  which  hes  withstood 
the  test  of  time.  Occasionally  the  House  re- 
sponds slowly,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  demands 
placed  upon  it  by  the  President  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  On  other  occasions.  Its 
Members  may  overreact  to  crisis.  But  the 
House  continues  to  come  closer  to  reflecting 
the  win  of  the  diverse  local  Interests  of  our 
country  than  any  branch  of  our  National 
Government. 

On  the  whole,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  proven  Its  worth  as  a  viable  and  re- 
sponsive legislative  assembly.  Two-year 
terms  of  office  have  been  basic  to  the  main- 
tenance of  this  responsiveness  to  the  will  of 
the  people. 


Joint   Memorial   on  Land-Grant   College 
Fund  Cnt< 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  proposed  ciirtailment  of  funds  for 
the  extension  services  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  has  met  with  strong  opposition 
In  the  State  of  Idaho.  I,  too,  oppose  this 
proposed  cut  In  funds,  and  so  testified 
recently  before  the  ApprcH>rlatlons  Agri- 
culture Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  order  that  Idaho's  opposition  to  a 
reduction  is  the  services  provided  by  the 
extension  services  be  fully  recognized,  I 
Include  In  the  Record  a  joint  memorial, 
passed  by  the  Idaho  State  Legislature, 
which  sets  forth  clearly  and  concisely 
such  opposition. 

The  joint  memorial  follows: 

Housx  Jourr  Muiorial  14 

Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Senate  and  Hoxiae  ot  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  In  Congress  assembled  and  the 
Honorable  Secretary  ot  the  Department  at 
Agriculture. 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  most  Important  Indtistry  In 
the  State  of  Idaho  Is  agriculture,  an  Industry 
that  produces  crops  of  many  kinds;  anU 

Whereas  the  teaching  ot  Instructors  In  th« 
field  of  agriculture  extension  work,  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  agriculture  Industry,  Is 
very  necessary  to  the  industry:  and 

Whereas  the  agriculture  programs  ot  ttkt 
extension  service  do  mors  than  any  othsr 


single  program  to  keep  our  young  people  In 
the  field  of  agriculture  on  the  farm;  and 

Whereas  a  program  of  agricultural  rese.irch 
Is  vital  to  the  agriculture  Industry  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  Is  the  only  program  that 
we  now  have  In  the  development  of  new 
strains  of  seeds  and  the  control  of  diseases 
and  Insects  that  In  so  many  ways  destroy 
farm  crops;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  budget  for  l»66^-67. 
appropriating  moneys  to  these  progr.^nis.  has 
drastically  reduced  these  funds;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  2d  extraordinary  session 
of  the  38th  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session  {the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  concurring). 
That  we  most  respectfully  request  that 
action  be  taken  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
restore  these  funds  to  the  original  amounts 
as  provided  in  the  1965-66  budget;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  attention  be  drawn  that  the 
growing  j»pulation  of  the  world  will  bring 
additional  strain  on  the  production  of  foods 
and  fibers;  and  to  curtail  the  development 
and  selection  of  Instructional  personnel  and 
deter  the  research  In  the  area  of  agriculture 
is  not  In  line  with  our  American  principles; 
and  be  it  Ixirther 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be  and  he  hereby  Is.  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Sp>eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  this  State  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Prr»  T.  Cenakkusa. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
W.  E.  Durvi-ow. 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest:  Drtoxn  M.  Hnjot. 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 


Fruitful  Mission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OF   ORBOOIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30, 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  recently 
ran  an  editorial  on  "The  Humphrey 
Mission"  to  Asia  in  which  it  stated: 

In  bis  enthusiasm  for  helping  those  who 
desperately  need  assistance,  Mr.  Humphrct 
Is  merely  expressing  a  widely  held  American 
attitude.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  statements 
of  encouragement  and  offers  of  help  fall  on 
unhearlng  ears. 

A  nation  like  America,  caught  up  in  diffi- 
cult affalra  aroimd  the  globe,  needs  high 
officials  who  can  speak  convincingly  of  Amer- 
ican's true  aims  and  efforts. 

The  Monitor  has  done  a  short  but 
thoughtful  summary  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's mission,  and  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  Included  in  the  Rjecord. 

[  Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  ae,  1966) 

Th«  Httmpurkt  Missiok 

There    baa    been    a    steady    drumfire    of 

criticism    ot    Vice    President    HtTBzsT  Htnc- 

FHaairs  a-week  swing   through   nine  Asian 

natlona.     Bs  was  accused  of  overoptlmlsm. 
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underrestralnt.  of  pledging  away  the  TYeas- 
ury.  and  of  not  really  hearing  what  the  Asians 
said  to  him. 

These  are  unjustifiably  harsh  criticisms. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Humphret  Is  a 
bubbly  person.  He  exudes  energy,  confidence, 
liberality,  good  will,  and  good-fellowship.  It 
is  true  that  he  Is  often  overly  optimistic  and 
underly  cautious. 

Yet.  for  all  thU,  the  Vice  President's  swing 
throughout  southern  Asia  was  not  vrtthout 
its  good  effect — both  at  home  and  abroad. 
As  a  liberal  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Humphrey 
Is  In  a  position  to  speak  to  many  Americans 
who  deserve  to  be  spoken  to  by  someone 
whom  they  feel  they  can  trust  to  understand 
what  is  bothering  them. 

When  the  Vice  President  returns  from 
southern  Asia  convinced  that  there  Is  an 
overhanging  Chinese  threat  and  that  this 
threat  is  widely  and  deeply  feared  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  we  hope  that  this  will 
carry  more  weight  with  many  who  are  dis- 
turbed over  American  attempts  to  restrain 
Chinese  Imjjerlallsm  than  have  the  words  of 
some  others.  We  also  hope  that  when  the 
Vice  President  tells  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try, as  be  has  already  done,  that  he  is  con- 
fident of  the  "ultimate  triumph"  of  the  goals 
for  which  America  is  fighting,  this  will 
hearten  the  fainthearted. 

It  Is  never  easy  to  be  truly  sure  of  the 
Impression  which  a  whlrlwlndlng  American 
may  make  upon  the  more  traditionally 
minded  Asian  scene.  In  Asia,  as  elsewhere, 
courtesy  often  masks  disagreement.  Yet,  In 
his  enthusiasm  for  helping  those  who 
desperately  need  assistance,  Mr.  Humphrky 
Is  merely  expressing  a  widely  held  American 
attitude.  Nor  can  we  believe  that  statements 
of  encouragement  and  offers  of  help  fall  on 
unhearlng  ears. 

A  nation  like  America,  caught  up  In  dif- 
ficult affairs  around  the  globe,  needs  high 
officials  who  can  speak  convincingly  of  Amer- 
ica's true  alms  and  efforts.  Mr.  Humphrey 
is,  on  most  occasions,  such  a  man.  We  do 
not  think  that  his  43,000-mile  swing  was 
fruitless. 
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Food  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Sacramento  Bee  comments 
editorially: 

A  massive  effort  wUl  be  required  to  meet 
the  problem  of  feeding  the  world's  himgry 
and  to  help  them  produce  more  by  them- 
selves. 

In  his  food  for  freedom  message.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  "called  for  increased 
movement  of  food  to  needy  areas  but  also 
stipulated  this  aid  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  major  effort  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  it,"  the  paper  says. 

It  adds: 

The  clear  superiority  of  democratic  food 
production  over  that  of  Cooimunist  coun- 
tries places  this  Nation  In  the  forefront  of 
what  wUI  In  the  last  third  of  this  century  be 
the  major  international  political  battle  of 
history — the  feeding  of  the  world's  htingry 
and  showing  them  how  they  can  help  them- 
selves. 

The  thinking  back  of  this  editorial  will 
interest  my  colleagues,  I  feel  sure,  and  it 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  insert  it  in  the 
Record: 


Demand  To  Feed  Worlds  Hungry  Will  Re- 
quire Massive  U.S.  Effort 
The  U.S.  food  industry  has  entered  upon 
the  most  challenging  era  of  its  history.  "ITie 
last  third  of  the  20th  century  wiU  place 
greater  demands  upon  this  Nation's  farmers 
and  food  distributors.  A  massive  effort  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  world's  hungry  and  to  help  them  pro- 
duce more  by  themselves. 

Consider  these  facts:  Experts  figure  the 
population  of  the  world  will  double  from  the 
present  3  to  6  billion  by  2000,  just  35  years 
away.  Pood  production  is  not  keeping  up 
with  the  population  explosion.  The  nation 
which  conquers  the  complex  difficulty  of 
raising  and  distributing  sufficient  food  to 
maintain  living  conditions  will  be  the  leader 
of  the  world. 

Dr.  Earl  L.  Butz.  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Purdue  University,  In  a  recent  talk  before 
the  International  Industrial  Conference  in 
San  Francisco,  said  the  world  must  duplicate 
in  the  next  generation  the  production  record 
that  man  has  achieved  since  the  dawn  of 
history. 

The  yield  per  acre  in  North  America  has 
Increased  In  the  last  25  years  by  109  percent. 
In  the  same  period,  there  has  been  only  a 
7  percent  Increase  In  Asia.  The  United  States 
In  the  last  decade  base  provided  over  140 
(million  tons  of  food  for  needy  nations. 
Americans  have  committed  their  public  con- 
science to  the  propostion  that  no  one  should 
go  hungry  while  there  U  surplus  here.  While 
this  Is  a  commendable  social  concern.  It  also 
has  tremendous  Implications  upon  Interna- 
tional diplomacy. 

In  a  speech  In  Philadelphia  last  year,  W.  B. 
Murphy,  president  of  the  CampbeU  Soup  Co., 
stressed  this  point.  He  observed  that  the 
Achilles  heel  of  communism  very  likely  Is 
production  and  marketing  of  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  private  enterprise,  with  govern- 
mental assistance,  has  made  the  standards  of 
living  in  the  United  States  unequaled  in  the 
world. 

Murphy  pointed  out  that  if  Russia  and 
Communist  China  cannot  satisfy  their  peo- 
ple on  foods  It  is  unlikely  they  will  be  able 
In  the  long  run  to  maintain  their  present 
forms  of  highly  centralized  economic  con- 
trol and  dictatorship. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  In  his  food- 
for-freedom  message  to  Congress  earlier  this 
month,  called  for  increased  movement  of  food 
to  needy  areas  but  also  stipulated  this  aid 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  major  effort  on 
the  part  of  those  who  receive  it. 

The  clear  superiority  of  democratic  food 
production  over  that  of  Communist  coun- 
tries places  this  Nation  in  the  forefront  of 
what  WiU  in  the  last  third  of  this  century  be 
the  major  internaUonal  political  battle  of 
history— the  feeding  of  the  world's  himgry 
and  showing  them  how  they  can  help  them- 
selves. 


Salute  to  Earl  Warren 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   Jf*W    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.-  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truly 
great  American  has  reached  the  three- 
quarter  century  mark.  His  wisdom  and 
brilliance  as  a  Jurist  have  earned  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  the  re^>ect  of  his 
Nation. 

It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  by  Ralph  McGill  which 


appeared  in  the  March  27.  1966.  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
Salute  to  Earl  Warren 
(By  Ralph  McGlU) 
Chief  JusUce  Earl   Warren  recently  cele- 
brated  his   75th   birthday  with  bis  family. 
The  event  stimulates  appraisal. 

Now  and  then,  driving  through  the  south- 
ern countryside,  one  comes  across  fading  old 
signs  urging  that  we  Impeach  Earl  Warren. 
This  form  of  Idiotic  prejudice  flourished  for 
a  few  years,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  dying  out, 
overcome  by  evente  and  conunonsense.  The 
signs  flourished  before  the  White  Citizens 
Councils  and  other  racist,  hate  organizations 
themselves  began  to  fade.  Some  such  signs 
were  put  up  by  the  extremists  of  the  far  right 
who  saw  the  Supreme  Court's  careful  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  all  citizens  as  a  Cwimiu- 
nist  plot.  These  persons  made  a  Communist 
plot  of  the  civil  rights  decUlons  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  now  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  enacted  clvU  rights 
leglslaUon  and  followed  it  with  a  compre- 
hensive voting  rights  act,  this  particular 
brand  of  prejudicial  dementia  seems  to  have 
lost  steam.  The  Congress  in  a  sense  ap- 
praised and  approved  by  its  acts  what  the 
courts  earlier  had  said. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  a  gentle,  kindly. 
Intelligent,  scholarly  man,  a  good  husband 
and  father,  who  possesses  all  the  Horatio 
Alger,  100-percent  American  virtues,  became 
the  target  of  all  those  extremist  organiza- 
tions. The  witch  hunters,  the  Klans,  the 
White  Citizens  CouncUs  and  extremists  of  the 
far  political  right  who  would  prefer  a  Fascist- 
type  government  to  one  of  equal  clvU  and 
political  rights— all  these,  and  more,  sought 
to  picture  the  Chief  Justice  as  wholly  respon- 
sible for  shoring  up  the  American  guarantees 
of  equal  pcriitical  rights  and  oppcwtunlty 
For  this  they  hated  him. 

In  a  way  this  was  odd.  The  decision,  which 
most  angered  all  such  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals was  that  of  May  17,  1954,  declaring 
school  segregation  unconstitutional.  It  was 
a  unanimous  decision.  The  Chief  Justice, 
who  wrote  it,  nonetheless  was  merely  one 
of  nine  who  voted  for  It.  Yet,  for  no  good 
reason  the  Chief  Justice  became  the  sole  per- 
sonal target. 

The  passing  of  time  and  the  events  therein 
have  fully  demonstrated  the  correctness  of 
the  Court's  findings.  The  schools  were  sepa- 
rate, but  had  never  been  equal.  They  were 
Inferior.  They  did,  In  fact,  discriminate. 
They  had.  In  fact,  always  discriminated. 
That  the  Court's  conclusion  was  long  overdue 
now  is  plain  to  the  thoughtful  American,  es- 
pecially the  southerner.  The  latter  begins 
to  see  at  what  high  costs  to  education,  the 
economy  and  the  overaU  health  of  the  region 
the  old-^system  has  been  maintained. 

Thanks  to  the  Court,  the  Congress  and  the 
Chief  Executive,  the  naUonal  health  is  bet- 
ter. The  constitutional  rights  of  the  citizens 
are  more  strongly  affirmed  and  more  clearly 
delineated  than  ever  before.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  American,  save  those  lost 
In  the  darkness  of  blind  commitment  to  some 
narrow  view  of  the  rights  of  man,  who  would 
want  the  Nation  to  be  what  it  was  l>efore 
May  17,  1954.  The  problems  created  by  the 
school  decision  have  been  many  and  com- 
plex. But  that  the  decision  wis  wise  Is  no 
longer  disputed. 

Some  of  the  attacks  on  the  Coiort  have  been 
cynlcaUy  dishonest.  One  such  example  is 
the  accusation  that  the  Supreme  Court 
barred  prayer  and  reading  the  Bible.  This, 
of  cotirse,  Is  not  true.  What  the  Court  did 
say  was  that  prayer  and  Bible  reading  could 
not  be  compulsory.  It  should  have  been 
obvious  to  all  wUllng  to  look  honesty  at  the 
decision  that  a  Nation  which  guarantees 
rellglo\]s  freedom  cannot  allow  a  publk: 
school  system  to  Impose  Christian  prayers  on 
Jews,  Moslems,  or  holders  of  other  religious 
beliefs. 
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So.  we  aalute  and  bonor  the  Court,  th« 
gre&t  bulwark  of  peraocial  Ubert7.  and  It* 
Chief  Justice,  wboae  blrtbday  reminds  u«  to 
weigh  results  In  the  balance. 


Presentation  to  U.S.  Coast  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSO??.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Treasury  DepcLrtment,  In  Its  effort  to  de- 
velop additional  Coast  Guard  revenue, 
has  caused  the  Coast  Guard  to  exercise 
all  existing  taxation  provisions  and  to 
propose  several  new  methods.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  was  presented  to  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  by  Paul  Kettenburg. 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  commodore  of  the 
Southern  California  Yachting  Associa- 
tion. It  indicates  that  big  brother  gov- 
ernment has  once  again  overstepped  Its 
mounds — this  time  by  proposing  unnec- 
essary regulation  and  taxation  of  small 
l>oat  enthusiasts. 

The  statement  follows: 

PmBSKNTATIOir,   Sou  IHMtN    CM.lrO«NlA   TaCHT- 

INO  Association,  to  U.S.  Coast  Odaeo 
My  name  Is  Paul  Kettenburg  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  and  I  am  appearing  as  commo- 
dore of  the  Southern  California  Yachting 
Aaaoclatton.  Our  •asoclatton  consists  of  48 
member  yacht  clubs  covering  the  area  from 
San  Diego  to  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif.  I  am 
here  today  to  represent  our  membership  of 
13.000  ■yachtsmen  to  oppose  the  proposed 
regulations  to  charge  a  fee  for  processing  an 
application  to  hold  a  regatta  or  marine  pa- 
rade. 

A  very  high  percentage  of  these  yachtsmen 
are  owners  of  inexpensive  sailing  dinghies 
and  trallerable-class  boats.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press our  objection  to  the  910  fee  that  Is  be- 
ing proposed  for  each  regatta  permit.  Al- 
though tlO  as  much  does  not  sound  like  vety 
much  in  this  day  and  age.  many  of  our 
clubs  will  hold  as  many  as  50  functions  per 
year  and  under  the  present  wonllitg  of  the 
permit  requirement,  a  permit  could  be  re- 
quired for  each  function.  In  our  opinion, 
most  of  these  functions  or  regattas  are  of  a 
rather  minor  nature. 

If  these  clubs  were  required  to  pay  a  910 
fee  for  e«ob  of  50  applications,  the  total 
amotint  required  per  year  would  be  In  excess 
of  the  total  dues  that  are  received  by  these 
clubs  from  their  memt>ershlp.  Obvloiisly 
this  would  catise  a  serious  c\u-tailment  In 
the  development  of  the  younger  sailers  to 
whom  we  are  looking  to  represent  the  United 
States  in  future  international  events;  such 
as  the  Olympics,  Pan  American  Gaines.  Star 
Internationals,  and  the  like.  We.  as  well  as 
most  other  areas  of  the  country  are  making 
every  effort  to  develop  sailers  to  the  extent 
that  the  United  States  may  be  represented 
by  the  best  sailer  rather  than  the  beet 
wealthy  sailor.  We  question  the  need  for 
the  permits  at  all,  however.  If  they  must  be 
continued,  the  requlrenoent  should  be  clari- 
fied to  the  extent  that  only  where  a  large 
number  of  contestants  and/or  spectators  am 
liable  to  be  Involved,  would  It  be  neceesary 
to  apply  for  a  permit.  In  the  cas*  of  ths 
southern  California  area,  there  would  only 
be  10  or  12  such  events  per  year  under  which 
condition  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Coast  Guard 
would  not  b«  flooded  with  paper  work,  conse- 
quently should  not  require  the  proposed  fee. 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  at 
this  hearing  and  sincerely  request  that  you 
not  only  eliminate  the  proposed  910  fee  In 
Its  entirety,  but  also  eliminate  or  clarify  the 
existing  requirement  for  regatta  permits  to 
the  extent  that  it  would  only  l>e  necessary 
when  over  50  boats  are  Involved,  or  where 
the  event  might  be  taking  place  In  very  nar- 
row or  confined  areas  that  could  cause  an 
abnormal  hazard. 

PAtn.  A.  Kettenborc, 

Commodore. 


The  25th  Anniversary  of  the  USO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    IXORIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  FASCKTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago  the  United  Service  Organizations. 
Inc..  was  created  to  bolster  the  morale  of 
the  millions  of  young  Americans  about 
to  engage  in  the  great  life  and  death 
struggle  of  World  War  11. 

The  methods  of  warfare  have  changed 
since  then,  but  human  nature  ind  human 
needs  have  not.  Winning  the  peace  is 
rtill  a  lonely  battle,  and  the  USO.  en- 
tirely supported  through  public  contribu- 
tions, has  offered  a  service  of  friendship 
and  support  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  the  boys  who  must  bear  the  burden  in 
our  fight  to  maintain  freedom. 

USO  clubs  are  operating  virtually 
around  the  world.  From  Anchorage  to 
Istanbul  to  Saigon,  they  are  acting  to 
further  the  welfare  of  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  by  offering  a  friendly, 
wholesome  rendezvous  point  for  our  uni- 
formed youth.  About  80,000  civilian  vol- 
unteers are  working  to  make  these  club- 
houses a  home  away  from  home.  And. 
these  volunteers,  aided  by  the  USO  pro- 
fessional staff,  are  the  backbone  of  the 
USO  service.  They  are  men  and  women 
of  all  ages,  professions,  races  and  re- 
ligions whose  unselfish  work  is  making 
possible  this  wide-scale  contribution  to 
military  morale. 

The  USO  comes  to  the  young  GI 
through  no  enforced  legislation  or  mili- 
tary directive.  It  Is  a  voluntary  expres- 
sion of  the  American  people  for  the  spir- 
itual and  moral  well-being  of  our  sons 
and  daughters  in  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
USO  Is  a  federation  of  six  civilian  agen- 
cies suppoiled  by  the  direct  contribu- 
tions of  the  American  people  through 
the  United  Fund  and  similar  groupw. 
The  member  agencies  are  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  the  Na- 
ticmal  Catholic  Community  Service,  the 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  National 
Travelers  Aid  Association. 

The  $6  million  USO  budget  for  1966 
will  provide  off-post  morale  services 
which  the  command  itself  cannot  create 
or  achieve.  One  of  the  organization's 
most  popular  efforts  is  the  sponsorship 
of  live  shows  on  the  average  of  more  than 
2,500  a  year.  Groups  of  entertainers 
travel  by  plane,  helicopters,  even  dog- 


sled,  to  reach  the  most  remote  outposts 
of  our  troops. 

One  of  the  most  beloved  celebrities 
to  lead  the  troupes  of  USO  performers 
has  for  many  years  been  the  great  come- 
dian. Bob  Hope.  His  humor  has  bol- 
stered the  spirits  of  a  generation  of 
American  fighting  men.  In  Vietnam  last 
Chiistmas,  his  jesting  comments  were 
worth  a  hundred  sermons  in  reassuiing 
the  men  of  America's  support. 

"I  forgot  to  bum  my  draft  card,"  he 
said,  "and  here  I  am." 

At  the  request  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Pentagon  last  year,  the  USO  em- 
barked on  an  expansion  program  to 
achieve  full  wartime  footing.  The  mili- 
tary buildup  in  Vietnam  and  the  pros- 
pects of  a  loiig-term  struggle  means  that 
thousands  of  young  men  will  feel  the 
loneliness  of  a  far-off  and  war-torn  Itrj. 
But  the  USO  clubhouses  in  Saigon,  Da- 
nang.  Nha  Trang,  and  Tan  Son  Nhut 
win  be  there  as  a  reminder  that  the 
American  people  will  not  forget  nor  ne- 
glect them.  The  friendly  services  of  USO 
win  offer  a  comforting  welcome. 

This  week,  as  the  United  Service  Or- 
ganizations proudly  celebrates  its  25th 
anniversary  at  the  Washlngtcm  Hilton, 
a  special  award  will  be  given  to  Bob  Hope 
for  his  years  of  devoted  service.  Both 
USO  and  Mr.  Hope  merit  our  tribute  and 
national  thanks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  recall  the  feeling  of 
wai-mth  and  fellowship  which  the  USO 
brought  to  me  and  to  my  fellow  soldiers 
during  World  War  n  and  so  It  gives  me 
a  great  amount  of  personal  satisfaction 
to  note  that  my  very  able  administra- 
tive assistant,  John  R.  Buckley,  has  been 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  National  Capital  USO  to 
membership  In  the  USO  Coiporatlon. 

I  am  certain  that  he  will  bring  to  his 
new  position  with  the  USO  the  same  tire- 
less energy  and  unflagging  loyalty  with 
which  he  continues  to  serve  me  and  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida. 


Economic  Picture  of  Our  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  made  many  refer- 
ences about  inflation  during  debate  on 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bUL 
They  cite  wholesale  price  Indexes  and 
cost  of  living  increases  as  the  major  vil- 
lains In  the  war  to  hold  the  line  on  price 
Increases. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said.  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few  figures  from 
the  March  26, 1966  Business  Week  maga- 
zine where  a  weekly  tabulation  is  made 
on  the  economic  picture  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  was  citing  figures  based  on  Febru- 
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ary  price  indexes  to  prove  his  point  about 
inflation.  I  would  like  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  current  March  figures. 

Production  In  steel,  electric  power,  oil, 
coal  and  paper  are  all  almost  equal  to  or 
above  production  of  a  year  ago.  Retail 
and  department  store  sales  are  far  ahead 
of  1  year  ago  and  business  failures  are 
below  a  comparable  period  last  year. 

While  It  is  true  that  the  food  prices 
have  risen  over  the  past  12  months,  a 
look  at  the  figures  clearly  shows  that 
food  prices  today  have  declined  from  the 
February  figure  by  2.1  points.  Today, 
the  food  price  index  Is  only  0.3  higher 
than  the  1957-59  average.  One  can 
hardly  call  this  "swirling"  Inflation. 

Personal  and  farm  incomes  have  made 
dramatic  gains  In  the  past  year.  Farm 
Income  has  gone  up  almost  25  percent 
and  personal  income  has  Increased  by  a 
huge  52.3  percent.  When  compared  with 
a  wholesale  price  Index  rise  of  5.3  points. 
It  Is  quite  evident  that  the  economy  is 
able  to  sustain  this  rise  without  dire  con- 


AlUl 


sequences 

Sometime  I  wish  the  («)po6itlon  would 
argue  a  bill  on  its  merits  without  re- 
sorting to  the  devious  method  of  bring- 
ing In  fears  al>out  matters  that  can  not 
stand  the  test  of  Investigation. 


Sweet  Is  Adversity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

or  oREeoN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
adversity  and  the  ordeal  of  criticisms 
have  drawn  Secretary  Rusk  out  and 
given  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
has  strong  and  laudable  convictions. 

This  Is  the  thesis  of  Columnist  Carl 
Rowan,  who  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  says  that 
much  of  Rusk's  mail  praises  his  "great 
knowledge,  deep  understanding — and 
tremendous  patience." 

The  Rowan  column  will.  I  believe,  be  of 
interest  to  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  seen  It  and  I  Include  It  In  the 
Record: 

IPtom  the  Evening  Star,  Mar.  9,  1966] 

Rusk  Emsuses  as  a  PEESONALrrv 

(By  Carl  T.Rowan) 

Adversity  has  done  few  Secretary  of  State 

Dean  Rusk  what  S  years  of  prodding  by  his 

advisers  failed  to  do. 

The  ordeal  of  congressional  and  press 
criticism  on  the  Vietnam  issue  has  drawn 
Rufik  out  to  the  point  where  he  is  develop- 
ing a  public  Image.  He  seems  suddenly  to 
be  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  man  who 
has  strong  and  laudable  convlctlonB. 

His  recent  testimony  befcK^  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  pulled  In 
what  State  Department  officials  say  is  the 
largest  volume  of  maU  ever  received  on  a 
single  event— with  the  exception  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  fatal  Ulnees  of  John 
Poster  Dulles. 
I  examined  hundreds  of  the  letters,  which 


are  running  10  to  1  in  Rusk's  favor,  and  they 
clearly  Indicated  that  Rusk  emerged  from 
the  hearing  as  a  "personaaty"  with  whctn  the 
public  could  Identify, 

Previously  he  has  been  regarded  as  ao 
lackluster,  so  unassertive,  that  even  after  6 
years  In  office  most  Americans  did  not  Iden- 
tify him  with  any  aspect  of  foreign  policy. 
But  the  recent  mall  praises  his  great 
knowledge,  deep  understanding — and  tre- 
mendous patience.  It  calls  him  a  wonderful 
partner  to  our  boys  In  Vietnam.  It  says 
Rusk  was  forceful  and  made  sense.  A  house- 
wife In  Wlnnetka,  ni.,  stated  the  essence  of 
hundreds  of  the  letters  about  his  testimony 
by  writing  on  a  postcard:  "Never  In  all  my 
life  have  I  been  so  proud  to  be  an  American." 
One  of  Rusk's  aids  asks  proudly;  "Would 
you  ever  have  believed  the  public  woiUd 
write  letters  like  these  to  Dean  Rusk?  The 
Secretary  has  finally  won  the  people's  con- 
fidence." 

It  is  risky  to  try  to  read  too  much  Into  the 
flow  of  mail  from  the  public.  One  of  Rusk's 
main  antagonists  in  those  hearings  Senator 
J  .  WnxiAM  FuLBRicHT,  says  his  mall  has  been 
overwhelmingly  favorable,  too. 

Yet,  the  mall  to  Rusk  must  have  meaning 
becaijse  It  Is  so  unprecedented.  And  this  will 
surely  enhance  his  position  with  President 
Johnson,  who  only  recently  reiterated  the 
view  that  "Rusk  sits  first  In  the  Cabinet  and 
he  Is  first  with  me." 

Because  the  President  has  a  strong  aversion 
to  criticism,  some  observers  speculate  that 
he,  has  embraced  Rusk  all  the  harder  be- 
cause of  attacks  on  the  Secretary  and  pre- 
dictions that  he  will  be  replaced. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  the  President  re- 
acts more  strongly  to  than  criticism,  it  Is 
praise;  so  these  public  tributes  are  likely 
to  put  Rusk  In  the  strongest  position  he 
has  been  In  since  1961. 

In  fact,  last  Friday's  PresldenUal  decree 
giving  Rusk  unprecedented  authority  over  aU 
U.S.  Government  acUvlUes  In  the  foreign 
policy  field  was  a  bigger  vote  of  confidence 
than  anything  the  President  has  said. 

The  President  is  known  to  hold  some  of 
the  same  misgivings  about  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  an  institution  that  caused  the  late 
President  Kennedy  to  throw  his  hands  up  In 
disgust. 

The  President  apparenUy  beUeves  that 
Rusk  can  effectively  alter  a  situation  where 
Commerce.  Treasury.  Agriculture,  Labor  the 
Pentagon,  the  Central  InteUlgence  Agency 
and  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  each  exer- 
cises a  degree  of  initiative  and  autonomy  In 
foreign  policy  matters. 

Some  have  acted  more  Independently  than 
others.  Thus  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
could  be  labeled  "McNamara's  war,"  after 
the  Defense  Secretary.  Thus  the  view  can 
be  widely  held  abroad  that  the  CIA  is  over- 
throwing governments  without  State  Depart- 
ment knowledge  and  is  generaUy  pursuing 
Its  own  foreign  policy. 

However,  the  initlaUve  of  some  depart- 
ments and  agencies  was  laudable  In  the 
sense  that  they  oould  act  speedily  without 
W£  Interminable  delays  so  often  Imposed 
by  State's  bureaucracy. 

The  new  system  promises  a  speedy  and 
systematic  hearing  for  other  agencies  with 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  empowered  to 
make  and  execute  Immediate  decisions  The 
other  agencies  would  have  the  right  to  ap- 
peal to  "higher  authority,"  which  reaUv 
means  the  President. 

If  Rusk's  stature  In  Johnson's  eyes  is  aa 
high  as  It  now  seems  to  be,  there  will  be  few 
successful   appeals. 

And  If  Rusk  Is  now  as  boldly  assertive 
as  some  letterwrltars  think,  the  Secretary 
of  State  wlU  really  be  running  American 
foreign  policy.  That,  to  his  credit  or  dii- 
credit.  Is  Just  how  It  ougbt  to  be 


Operation  Peanot  Shell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   lf«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Moe  Biller,  president  of  the  Man- 
hattan-Bronx Postal  Union. 

The  article,  which  appears  in  the 
March  1966  Union  Mall  newspaper 
speaks  for  Itself  In  its  first  line  Mr 
Biller  writes : 

The  3.2-percent  White  House  pay  proposal 
was  the  most  shocking  news  to  postal  em- 
ployees in  a  decade. 


I  agree.  I  agree  with  Mr.  BlUer's  de- 
scription of  the  President's  program  as 
"Operation  Peanut  Shell."  The  Presi- 
dent is  using  the  sheU  game  on  the  postal 
employees  of  America.  The  pea  is  not 
under  their  shell — ^It  is  under  the  shell 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  or  the  poverty 
program— or  under  the  shell  of  Vietnam- 
ese corruption. 

I  understand  from  European  newspa- 
pers that  $200  million  a  year  of  U.S.  aid 
to  Vietnam  Is  being  hijacked  and  depos- 
ited by  Vietnamese  In  European  bank  ac- 
counts. I  would  like  to  see  some  of  this 
go  to  our  civil  servants  instead  of  prof- 
iteering Vietnamese  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Biller's  article  follows  hereafter; 

StBAIGHT  FKOM  the  SHOtTLDER 

(By  Moe  BUler) 
The  3.2-percent  White  House  pay  proposal 
was  the  most  shocking  news  to  postal  em- 
ployees In  a  decade.    I  have  never  heard  such 
mass  resentment  and  anger  from  rank-and- 
file  members,  who  have  long  been  engaged 
on  the  pay-front  battlefield,  as  that  which 
arose  In  the  72  hours  following  release  of  the 
President's  program.     And  for  good  reason 
fliTBt,  It  is  not  a  3.2-percent  pay  increase,  be- 
cause Included  are  very  minor  fringe  benefits 
on  health  and  retirement  which  reduce  the 
average  pay  raise  to  2.5  percent;   secondly 
because  it  offers  not  one  red  cent  this  year 
becoming  effective  January  1.  1967. 

OPERATION   PEANTTT  SHELL 

Our  members  quickly  labeled  the  offer 
"Operation  Peanut  Shell."  Who  can  deny  It 
Is  a  tallormade,  s^raltjacket  fit? 

AdmlnlstraUon  opposlUon  on  bread-and- 
butter  Issues,  despite  imfalrness  and  the  bit- 
terness generated,  Is  not  new  to  postal  em- 
ployees. However,  after  several  prominent 
union  leaders  brUllantly  document  the  need 
for  an  Immediate  7-percent  increase,  and 
then  wind  up  accepting  the  proposal— this 
was  a  hammer  blow  that  staggered  postal 
workers.  To  prove  you  need  7  percent  and 
then  take  the  3 .2 -percent  package  lust 
doesn't  add  up.  It  Is  to  the  eternal  credit  of 
NPU'B  National  President  Sid  Goodman  that 
he  told  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  "We  cannot  agree  •  •  •  We 
do  not  accept." 

The  voluminous  testimony  of  the  union 
loaders,  despite  their  compUance,  completely 
Indicts  and  exposes  the  myth  of  compara- 
bmty.  It  confirms  oxu  feeling  that  the  ad- 
ministration turned  its  back  on  the  solemn 
pledge  in  the  1862  Pay  Reform  Act 
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TRX  WOaO  WAS  OTVKIf 


John  Cnuner,  noted  columnist  of  tb« 
Wasblogton  D«Uy  New*,  on  Marcb  9  In  hia 
article  But>-Utle(l.  "The  Undiluted  Word.*  re- 
ports that  postal  and  Oovemment  employee 
xinlon  leaders  got  the  "word."  a  3.3-percent 
celling,  and  not  a  fraction  more.^  Cramer 
•tatee.  "A  more  likely  Tersloa.  as  I  got  It.  Is 
that  they  agreed  ooly  that  there  Isn't  a  hell 
of  a  lot  they  can  do  about  It  *  *  ■  and  that. 
of  course.  Is  something  quite  different." 

Just  a  little  significant  background  on 
the  history  of  the  giildepoets,  to  which  pos- 
tal employes  are  asked  to  succxunb.  The 
1963  Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers reads  in  part.  "These  guldeposts  were 
designed  to  provide  standards  for  evaluating 
those  price  and  wage  decisions  where  the 
public  has  an  Interest.  They  cannot,  and 
should  not.  replace  the  normal  processes  of 
free  private  decisions  and  negotiations- 
Postal  workers  are  hard  put  to  believe  this 
has  been  practiced. 

Let's  examine  the  concept  a  bit  further. 
John  Cramer,  on  March  11  again  wrote. 
"Guidelines  are  being  broken  all  over  the 
pasture."  Truer  words  were  never  spoken. 
Three  and  one-half  million  building  work- 
ers and  30  rati  labor  organizations  have  said 
they  are  not  canaplylng.  The  transit  wcvk- 
era  teachan  and  other  organized  workers 
are  breaking  tham. 

The  APTi-CIO  Executive  Council,  at  Its 
meeting  In  Florida  this  year,  scUd.  "Organ- 
ized labor  has  consistently  opposed  the  Gov- 
ernment's wage  guideline  policy  as  unfair 
and  unworkable.  By  discarding  Its  own  rules 
for  calculating  the  w«c*  guideline,  in  a  flag- 
rant effort  to  keep  It  low.  the  President's 
Council  has  destroyed  the  guideline's  credl- 
bUlty." 

HOW  ABOUT  paonrs  and  raiccsr 

Chairman  of  the  President's  Council, 
Gardner  Ackley.  In  an  NBC  television  inter- 
view on  March  11.  declared  that  prices  have 
risen  more  in  the  past  13  months  than  In 
the  previous  6  year*.  In  view  of  this,  la  It 
fair  to  lash  p>ostal  and  Government  workers 
to  any  guidelines?  We  should  be  free  to  ne- 
gotiate with  our  employers,  the  American 
people,  through  their  elected  representatives. 
This  ta  the  heart  o<  the  Issue.  The  right  to 
decent  wages  and  working  conditions  is  a 
fundamental  American  concept. 

And  so  far  as  an  extraneous  issue  that  has 
been  injected  Into  the  debate,  postal  work- 
ers yield  to  no  group  on  their  patrlotlsnx. 
This  has  been  proved  again  and  again.  A 
large  percentage  are  veterans  and  have  chil- 
dren In  the  Armed  Forces  who  undoubtedly 
want  their  parents  to  share  In  America's  un- 
precedented prosperity. 

But  how  about  other  pointed  issues  that 
aren't  even  mentioned?  Where  are  the 
guidelines  for  corporate  profits  and  divid- 
ends, now  at  their  absolute  peak?  Where  are 
the  assurances  that  rising  prices  will  not  con- 
tinue to  gobble  up  slimming  paychecks? 
oaxA'rxsT  mtth  of  thx  exa 

Comparability  stands  exposed  as  a  myth. 
with  no  validity  In  fact,  particularly  for 
Uncle  Sam's  workers.  When  the  pay  reform 
law  was  enacted  in  1962,  postal  workers  were 
already  far  behind,  having  suffered  7  lean 
years  from  1953  to  1959.  Each  year  since 
1962,  we  have  told  to  wait  until  next  year  to 
catch  up.  Next  year  never  comes  for  us.  even 
though  the  comparisons  used  were  unreal 
to  begin  with. 

We  pulled  up  quite  a  bit  since  1963.  though 
not  adequately  as  we  ail  well  know.  Now, 
they  want  to  hold  the  bind  on  us  and  restore 
the  wretched  eoonoxtlc  status  of  the  Elsen- 
hover  year*.  Toa  gave  yo\xr  answer  in  a  clear 
resounding  "No"  •  •  •  Whan  you  labeled 
the  proposals  "Operatlocx  Peanut." 

Postal  workers  are  dtlaens  with  all  Ameri- 
cans. Are  we  any  different  than  transit 
workers,  sanltationmen,  firemen,  policemen. 


teachers  or  teamsters?  Do  our  merchants  or 
creditors  give  us  lower  terms  or  prices?  And 
how  about  the  fact  that  we  cannot  strike? 
Are  we  not  entitled  to  full  and  fair  treat- 
ment because  advantage  can  be  taken  of  usT 
We  Insist  this  Is  wrong,  practically,  morally — 
any  way  you  look  at  it. 

CKT  roB  rmA.  health  sENcrrrs 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  msmy  years,  as  an 
officer,  that  your  president  has  heard  mem- 
bers say  they  want  Congress  to  oppose  the 
current  pay  offer.  The  cry  Is.  "Let  the  Gov- 
ernment pay  full  high  option  health  benefits 
rather  than  the  peanut  Increase."  This  is 
something  for  local  and  national  leaders  to 
ponder. 

Oxir  rank  and  file  can  stUI  assert  Itself  at 
various  national  legislative  conferences  In 
the  near  future.  The  old  proverb,  "God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves."  Is  the  battle  cry 
of  the  rank  and  file  postal  worker.  If  we 
don't  help  ourselves,  who  will  do  It  for  us? 

This  Is  the  most  critical  legislative  battle 
we  have  faced  In  a  long  time.  As  union  peo- 
ple we  have  a  right,'  yea,  an  obligation,  to 
advance  our  dignity  and  economic  status. 
This  Is  the  American  way  and  we  shall  never 
abandon  It. 


Tales  From  the  "Workers  Paradise'^ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALVOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following: 

Talxs  Pbom  thb  "Wobkzb's  Pabaoisk" 
( By  Dumltru  Danlelopol ) 

What  do  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain really  think  about  their  Communist 
systems? 

Even  the  dense  fog  of  Red  propaganda 
sometimes  parts  long  enough  to  let  a  glim- 
mer of  truth  escape  onto  the  pages  of  the 
goverioment  press. 

From  Poland : 

"Full-scale  automation  in  the  Lowlcz  fmlt 
and  vegetable  processing  plant.  BotUes  eire 
being  filled  with  Juice — the  machine  grabs 
the  bottle  by  the  neck  and  the  bottle  breaks, 
or  maybe  not. 

"If  It  doesn't  another  machine  sticks  a 
pipe  In  its  g:uUet  and  the  bottle  breaks,  or 
maybe  not.  If  not,  sUll  another  machine 
grabe  the  bottle  and  puts  a  stopper  on  It, 
and  the  bottle  breaks. 

"The  bottles  cannot  be  filled  automatically, 
because  our  glass  Industry  can't  produce 
bottles  of  standard  size.  A  line  of  women  has 
been  placed  at  the  conveyor  belt.  They 
measure  the  size  of  each  bottle  and  its  open- 
ing before  allowing  the  bottle  to  continue 
Into  the  automatic  cycle. 

"It  would  have  been  much  faster  to  fill 
the  bottles  by  hand. 

"But  then  the  automation  quota  would  go 
unfulfllled,"  (Prom  Zyde  Oospodarske, 
Warsaw.] 

"Using  what  they  caU  a  "new  and  In- 
genious gadget,'  a  piece  of  string,  the 
Wroclaw  Polytechnic  of  Poland  studied  the 
workers'  movements  In  a  steel  mill. 

"It  found  that  during  the  working  day 
a  lathe  operator  walks  16  kilometers  (10 
miles). 

*'He  makes  4  trips  to  the  tool  shed  to  bor- 
row tools;  10  trips  to  get  his  work  plans:  8  to 
the  technical  control  stand:  6  to  the  refresh- 
ment stand,  and  In  addition  walks  3  kilo- 
meters to  find  the  foreman. 


"He  sits  on  the  lathe  the  rest  of  the  time. 
He  is  too  tired  to  work."  (Zycte  Goepo- 
darske.) 

FYom  Czechoslovakia: 

"Again  and  again  the  Czechs  and  the 
Croats  have  been  told  they  ore  peace-loving 
people  •  •  •  as  a  result  the  majority  of  the 
young  generation  finds  military  service  is 
unattractive  •  •  •  they  live  In  a  fool's  para- 
dise. 

"I'helr  desire  few  peace  and  their  love  for 
pence  is  so  strong  they  believe  that  alL  will 
end  well  •  •  •  a  high  percentage  of  19-ycar- 
old  boys  are  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact."     (Smena.) 

Prom  Rumania: 

Looting  In  factories  Is  on  the  Increase. 

Factories  which  use  their  own  produce 
"oversupply  themselves"  above  their  planned 
quotas,  depriving  other  factories  of  these 
goods,  throwing  the  plans  out  of  gear. 

Romania  Libera  disclosed  that  1  million 
square  meters  of  veneer  were  thus  diverted 
In  1963.  60,000  cubic  meters  of  timber  In 
1963,  and  62.000  cubic  meters  in  1964;  16,000 
tons  of  ferrous  metaUurgical  materials  were 
looted  In  1964  and  also  10.000  tons  of  cement, 
13.000  tire  casings,  etc. 

They  were  used  for  what  the  Communists 
call  "nonchecked  and  often  noneconomlc 
purposes."  That's  a  polite  way  to  say  "black 
'm.'U'ket  " 

We  didn't  think  such  things  could  happen 
In  a  "worker's  paradise." 


Urges  U.S.  Tax  Relief  on  Home 
I         ImproTement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  H.R.  14051  which  would  per- 
mit single-family  homeowners  to  deduct 
from  their  income  tax  all  expenses  for 
repair,  maintenance,  and  Improvements 
to  their  homes. 

I  sincerely  believe  such  tax  deductions 
should  stimulate  home  improvement, 
and  In  the  final  analysis,  would  con- 
tribute much  to  avoid  deterioration  of 
private  home  dwellings. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Home  Improvement  Council  has  urged 
such  legislation.  I  am  Including  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article 
about  the  NHIC's  proposal. 

Under  existing  Internal  Revenue  reg- 
ulations, owners  of  multiple  family,  in- 
come-bearing rental  buildings  may  de- 
duct whatever  money  they  spent  on  re- 
pair,  maintenance,   and   improvements. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  studying  the 
problem  of  the  single-family  homeowner. 
I  can  find  no  justification  for  denjlng 
private  nonincome  bearing  property 
owners  the  same  rights  of  deducting  the 
cost  of  repair  and  maintenance  of  tlieir 
homes. 

The  Federal  Government  now  spends 
large  sums  of  money  on  urban  renewal 
and  slum  clearance.  It  appears  to  me 
that  by  giving  the  individual  homeown- 
er every  incentive  possible,  we  can  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  slums  and  ulti- 
mately save  large  Federal  expenditures 
on  urban  renewal  projects. 
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There  are  several  areas  in  my  own 
congressional  district  which  have  pre- 
dominantly very  old  single  family  resi- 
dences which  liave  been  somewhat  ne- 
glected. These  pockets  of  potential  de- 
terioration could  create  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  entire  community.  It  is 
my  hope  that  with  the  incentive  of  a 
tax  deduction  for  any  expenditure  on 
these  single  family  dwellings,  we  can 
restore  them  to  an  acceptable  norm. 

My  legislation  would  provide  that  a  tax 
deduction  be  allowed  for  the  cost  of  re- 
pair and  maintenance,  for  alterations, 
and  additions,  and  other  improvements 
to  property  owned  by  the  taxpayer  and 
used  by  him  as  his  principal  residence,  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenses  are  not 
otherwise  allowable  in  computing  the 
taxpayer's  deduction  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

One  example  where  such  deduction 
could  prove  beneficial  is  in  those  areas 
where  homeowners  still  suffer  consider- 
able flooding  of  basements  and  see  no 
early  hope  of  relief.  Under  my  proposal, 
whatever  such  a  homeowner  would 
spend  on  installing  overhead  sewers 
would  be  tax  deductible.  Such  expendi- 
tures are  not  now  deductible. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
deterioration  of  older  homes  in  other- 
wise lovely  neighborhoods  of  our  com- 
munity. I  firmly  believe  that  prevent- 
ing the  beginning  of  slums  is  much  more 
desirable  than  trying  to  eliminate  them 
after  they  iiave  t>een  created. 

We  now  have  under  the  Housing  Act 
provisions  for  long-term  federally  guar- 
anteed home  improvement  loems.  But.  I 
feel  that  until  we  permit  these  home  im- 
provement expenditures  to  be  tax  de- 
ductible, the  loan  program  will  continue 
to  lag. 

Tax  deductions  are  now  permitted  on 
improvements  to  income-bearing  prop- 
erty on  the  theory  that  the  additional 
income  provides  taxes  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

My  bill  presumes  that  by  maintaining 
a  high  standard  for  single  family  non- 
income-bearing  properties,  the  Increased 
value  of  such  properties  will  be  ulti- 
mately reflected  In  additional  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  if  the  buUdlng 
is  ever  sold. 

I  hope  to  got  administration  support 
for  this  proposal  because  it  would  not 
only  prevent  slums  but  would  also  stimu- 
late the  building  trades  industry  which 
is  suffering  a  slump  In  employment  In 
some  parts  of  the  country. 

President  Johnson  said  the  other  day 
that  he  is  concerned  with  the  slump  In 
new  housing  starts  The  building  trades 
council  has  also  stated  its  concern  over 
the  slowdown  in  home  construction. 

I  am  certain  my  bill  would  help  take 
up  this  slack  by  stimulating  new  jobs 
through  home  improvements. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  NHIC  article  follows: 

Urges    U.S.   Tax   Relief   on    Homes 
A  proposal  to  stimulate  home  Improvement 
and  check  blight  across  the  country  by  giving 
homeowners  the  same  tax  benefits  as  land- 
lords has  been  made  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Home  Improvement  Council. 
John    R.    Livingston,    council    president, 
urged  that  homeowners  be  allowed  to  deduct 
malQtenance  and  repair  costs  and  deprecia- 
tion of  property,  as  can  the  landlord. 
Tax   benefits   would   encourage  and   help 


finance  greater  efforts  In  home  Improvement 
and  prevent  today's  new  homes  from  deter- 
iorating Into  a  target  for  tomorrow's  urban 
renewal,  he  said. 

WAR    FROM     ENOUGH     SPENT 

Although  more  than  S12  bUllon  was  spent 
on  home  maintenance  and  repair  In  1965, 
this  was  far  from  enough  to  stem  the  Ude 
of  decay.  Livingston  said. 

There  are  about  60  million  homes  In  the 
country,  meaning  the  average  amount  spent 
on  maintenance  or  repair  was  $200.  But  43 
percent  of  the  homeowners  spent  less  than 
$100  for  this  purpose,  and  many  spent  noth- 
ing. 

"Even  If  the  $200  figure  were  realistic," 
Livingston  said,  "We  would  sUU  have  a  sorry 
picture.  Today  you  cannot  maintain,  far  less 
Improve,  the  vast  majority  of  homes  on  $200 
a  year. 

LOSES    IN    LONG    RUN 

"And  consider  the  consumer  who  buys  a 
new  home,  typically  a  $20,000  Investment. 
If  he  spends  only  $200  a  year  maintaining 
and  repairing  it,  before  his  mortgage  Is  paid, 
his  home  will  have  slipped  into  an  advanced 
state  of  decay." 

Livingston  pointed  out  that  both  landlord 
and  homeowner  may  deduct  real  estate  taxes 
and  interest  paid  for  money  invested  in  the 
property.  However,  the  landlord  also  de- 
ducts not  only  the  cost  of  maintenance  and 
repair,  which  sometimes  mean  Improvement, 
but  for  depreciation. 

The  homeowner  cannot  deduct  either 
Item. 

Tlie  very  best  deal,  Livingston  said,  "would 
be  to  team  up  with  a  friend  and  each  buy 
a  house,  then  rent  to  the  other.  That  way, 
both  parties  would  be  landlords  and  make 
money  because  of  Uncle  Sam's  help.  In  con- 
trast to  living  In  the  home  each  owned." 

MOVE    COULD    REVERSE    TREND 

The  tax  credit  would  help  prevent  deter- 
ioration of  housing  and  In  many  instances 
would  lead  to  a  reversal  of  deterioration  that 
already   has   been   established,   he  said. 

Maintaining  homes  would  make  them 
more  salable,  and,  as  the  used  home  market 
was  stimulated,  the  turnover  of  homes  would 
be  Increased  and  new  home  buying  and  the 
homebuilding  Industry  would  be  stimulated. 

Lack  of  money  Is  a  major  element  In  the 
lag  In  home  maintenance  and  Improvement 
work.  However,  motivation  and  know-how 
also  are  factors. 

URGE    EDUCATIONAL    DRIVE 

An  educational  campaign  pointing  out 
what  can  and  has  been  done  In  areas  such 
as  Old  Town  Is  one  means  of  providing  the 
motivation. 

On  the  problem  of  know-how,  Livingston 
proposed  a  Joint  program  with  the  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  home  Improvement  among 
lower  Income  groups. 

A  small  trade  fair  could  be  established  In 
an  area  to  stimulate  residents  In  home  main- 
tenance, and,  at  the  same  time,  teach  them 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  he  said. 


Statement  of  the  Honorable  George  V. 
Hansen,  of  Idaho,  Before  the  Appro- 
priations Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Subcommittee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF   XDABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaha    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  proposed   reduction  In   funds   for 
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Public  Laws  874  and  815 — and  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  funds  for  vocational 
education — are  matters  of  grave  concern 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  I 
made  today  before  the  Appropriations 
Labor,  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee,  and  also  copies  of 
two  joint  memorials  I  received  from  the 
Idaho  State  Legislature  and  which  I  in- 
cluded in  my  statement: 

STATEMENT     OF     THE      HONORABLE     GeORCE     V. 

Hansen,  Before  the  Appropriations  Labor 

AND  Health.  Educatton,  and  Welfare  Sub- 

coMMrrTEE.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenUng  my  views  on  the  proposed 
reduction  in  funds  for  Public  Laws  874  and 
815,  and  for  vocational  education  to  you  and 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Idaho  Is  a  State  rich  in  nat- 
ural resources.  Idaho  has  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  fresh,  clear  water  for  domestic  and 
municipal  use;  for  use  In  irrigation  and  rec- 
lamation; for  use  In  creating  electric  power; 
and  for  recreational  use. 

Idaho  Is  rich  In  timber  stands  and  In  min- 
eral resources.  It  has  some  of  the  richest 
farm  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  for  the  citizens  of  Idaho, 
however.  Is  the  fact  that  two-thiids  of  the 
State  Is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government — 
which  pays  no  taxes. 

It  is  also  a  fact.  Mr.  Ghalrman,  that  the 
population  of  many  of  Idaho's  school  dis- 
tricts have  increased  to  a  great  extent  In 
recent  years  through  the  Influx  of  Federal 
employees  and  their  families.  This  has 
placed  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  local 
taxpayers  but,  with  the  help  of  PubUc  Laws 
874  and  815,  they  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
demands. 

Now,  however,  they  are  threatend  with  the 
loss  of  vital  revenue  through  the  proposed 
reductions  In  the  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
programs.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  hap- 
pen. 

Federal  funds  allocated  to  schocd  districts 
through  Public  Laws  874  and  815  are  not 
mere  grants — or  gifts — from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  are.  In  essence,  a  payment  to 
those  school  districts  In  lieu  of  taxes  with 
the  Federal  Government  realizing  its  respon- 
sibility to  the  districts  because  of  the  In- 
crease In  their  school  ix>pulatlon8  caused  by 
actions  of  the  Government. 

The  superintendents  of  school  districts  in 
my  congressional  district  overwhelmingly 
oppose  these  cuts.  Typical  comments  from 
these  superintendents  are:  "This  money  is 
very  essential  •  •  •  without  th«e  addi- 
tional funds,  our  minimum  school  curric- 
ulum would  need  to  be  curtailed  even  fur- 
ther." "Reduction  of  funds  will  create  very 
serious  budget  problems  •  •  •  tax  base  In 
serious  disproportion  to  our  student  popula- 
tion due  to  high  proportion  of  Federal  em- 
ployees." "Many  schools  Including  this 
school  will  be  forced  to  cut  their  school  pro- 
grams back."  "Would  have  a  staggering  ef- 
fect on  the  Pocatello  schools."  "Our  educa- 
tional program  would  be  drastically  hurl." 

The  superintendent  of  one  district,  Mr. 
Chairman,  said  that  70  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren were  there  due  to  an  Air  Force  base. 
He  said  reduction  In  Public  Laws  874  and  815 
funds  would  make  it  Impossible  for  the  dis- 
trict to  continue  educating  these  children, 
and  that  tiie  Air  Force  would  have  to  est^ab- 
lish  Its  own  school  for  them — which,  he  said, 
would  cost  the  Government  at  least  twice  as 
much  to  set  up  and  administer. 

Also,  the  proposed  reduction  In  funds  for 
vocational  training  would  seriously  hamper 
occupational  training  In  Idaho  where  plana 
have  already  been  made  for  the  1965-67  blen- 
nlum.  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Congress  would  not  cut  back  funds  for  the 
program.  I  believe  It  Is  obviously  quite  un- 
fair and  unrealistic  to  encourage  the  States 
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to  establish  prograois  based  on  a  certain  de- 
gree of  Federal  participation,  and  tben  to 
change  tbe  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  gaz&e. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  most  emphatically  urg* 
and  request  that  these  f  luida  not  b«  cut  back. 

To  show  the  strong  feeling  in  my  homa 
*  State  OD  this  matter.  I  request  permission 
to  Include  as  part  ot  my  statement  ecxn- 
munlcatlons  I  ha^e  received.  These  Include: 
Jotnt  memorials  from  the  Idaho  State  Legis- 
lature; letters  from  Mr.  O.  P.  Engelklng, 
Idaho  State  Superintendent  ot  Public  In- 
struction and  Mr.  S.  R.  Olenn.  director  of 
the  Idaho  State  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion: a  meet  comprehensive  r6suni6  of  major 
educational  programs  supported  by  Federal 
funds,  prepared  by  Idaho  State  University: 
and  letters  and  telegrams  from  stiperlntend- 
ents  ot  Individual  school  districts. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  these  views. 

Housx   Joirrr   Memorial    18 
Joint  mMnortal  to  the  Honorable  Senate  and 

House   ot  Representatives   of   the   United 

States  In  Congreas  assembled 

We,  yo^  memorialists,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  Impact  of  Federal  programs 
has  long  been  evident  In  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  will  continue  to  affect  this  State:  and 

Whereas  such  federally  sponsored  pro- 
grams result  In  the  Immigration  of  large 
numbers  of  families,  and  children  of  these 
families  must  be  educated:  and 

Whereas  the  education  of  these  children 
places  great  burden  upon  existing  Instruc- 
tional facll.Ues  and  educational  resources  of 
this  State:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  heritage  of  our  country 
and  the  right  of  all  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  a  good  and  competent  educational  pro- 
gram: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaotved  by  the  2d  extraordinary  aeaaicm 
Of  the  3ith  tesaion  of  the  Legislature  of 
th*  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session  {the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  eon- 
currinn) .  That  we  moat  respectfully  urge  the 
Oongrsss  of  the  United  States  to  proceed  with 
aU  (tos  speed  to  extend  Public  Laws  81-874 
and  81-815,  as  amended,  authorizing  the 
funds  for  educational  purposes  In  areas 
burdened  by  the  Increased  numbers  ot 
educable  children. .caused  directly  by  the  Im- 
pact of  Federal  programs:  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
tboflaod  and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
8p>eaker  of  ths  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  the  State  of  Idaho  in 
th«  Congress  ot  the  United  States. 

Prrx  T.  Cenauiusa. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  B.  Dkxvu>w, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Attest: 

D*TDMf  M.  HiLn. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

HoT7s«  Joint  Memoxial  IS 
Joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  of   the  United 

States  In  Congress  assembled. 

We.  your  mMnorallsts,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  ot  the  sovereign 
State  of  Idaho,  hereby  respectfully  represent 
that: 

Whereas  the  Federal  budget  request  for 
vocational  education  for  fiscal  year  IM7  la 
considerably  lower  than  the  amount  author- 
ized by  the  VocaUonal  Education  Act  of  1963; 
and 

Whereas  a  reduction  In  Federal  appit«>c1a- 
tlons  under  section  4  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  will  seriously  c\utaU  tbs 


development  at  puMlc  vocational  education 
programs  In  the  Nation,  and  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  youth  that  might  otherwise  benefit 
from  such  programs:  and 

Whereas  a  vigorous  and  expanding  pro- 
gram of  public  vocational  education  is  essen- 
tial to  the  domestic  and  military  economy  of 
this  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  Federal -State- local  relation- 
ship built  up  over  the  many  years  has  proven 
Itself  for  an  effective  program  of  vocational 
education:    Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  bp  the  2d  extraordinary  ses- 
sion of  the  38th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  now  in  session  ( the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  concurring) .  That  we  meet 
respectfully  urge  the  Confess  of  the  United 
States  to  appropriate  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized under  section  4  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  at  1963;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  be.  and  he  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  forward  certified 
copies  of  this  memorial  to  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives representing  this  State  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Pn«  T.    CXNAXKUSA. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatit>es. 
W.  B.  DmxTLOw, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Attest: 

DaTDKN  M.  HnxR. 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 


Honor  World  War  I  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  state  that  last  week  a  very  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  the  First  District  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Harry  Ramseyer,  former  State 
legislator  and  veteran  of  World  War  I. 
participated  In  a  formal  presentation  of 
legislative  goals  of  Veterans  of  World 
War  I  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Ramseyer  and  his  buddies 
throughout  southeast  Iowa  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion by  their  contribution  during  World 
War  L 

I  think  It  is  very  appropriate  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
their  legislative  requests  which  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Veterans'  Committee. 

I  have  myself  introduced  HJl.  11247, 
Veterans  Equality  Act  of  1965.  and  H.R. 
8633.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exclude  from  in- 
come pension  and  annuity  payments  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  a  veteran's  pension  under  chapter 
15  of  that  title. 

The  full  presentation  made  by  Her- 
bert M.  Houston,  distinguished  national 
commander  of  Veterans  of  Worlu  War  I, 
Is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlveB,  and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 


nity to  present  a  major  portion  of  Mr. 
Houston's  statement,  which  is,  as  fol- 
lows: 
Statbmxnt  or  Hxrbert  M.  Houston,  National 

COMMANDEX,  VCTZRANB  Or  WORU)  WaK  I 

As  men  who  served  their  country  In  1917 
and  1918,  and  now  within  the  ever  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  age  73  (on  an  average) ,  we  are 
still  desirous  of  serving  our  country  and  its 
people. 

We  are,  of  course,  deeply  concerned  In  the 
welfare  of  those  who  served  In  the  great 
wars,  and  while  our  primary  function  Is  in 
behalf  of  our  veterans:  nevertheless,  we  are 
also  Interested  In  national  affairs  and  un- 
equivocally support  the  present  administra- 
tion In  its  foreign  policy. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  President  on  his 
stand  In  the  Vietnamese  situation,  and  our 
organization  was  one  of  the  many  veterans' 
organizations  that  Industriously  supported 
his  policy  as  early  as  September  1966,  by  a 
resolution  at  our  national  convention. 

Dovni  through  the  years,  this  committee 
has  done  a  magnificent  Job  of  maintaining 
and  Improving  the  veterans'  benefits  pro- 
gram. A  list  of  your  many  accomplishments 
would  be  far  too  great  to  list  In  this  par- 
ticular presentation,  and  the  most  recent 
event  of  your  care  and  solicitude  for  the 
veteran  was  the  recently  enacted  Teterar.s' 
readjustment  benefits  act  of  1966.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
legislation  that  has  originated  In  your  com- 
mittee and  confirmed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  In  many  years.  And,  of  course, 
reflects  your  continuing  Interest  In  behalf 
of  the  veterans,  their  widows  and  dependents. 

In  relation  to  our  legislative  program,  there 
are  three  main  objectives  that  we  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention  at  the  present 
time.  Our  main  objectives  la  our  program  for 
the  non-service-connected  disability  or  death 
cases,  embodied  In  H.R.  13315.  which  was  In- 
troduced by  your  distinguished  chairman, 
and  provides  for  Increases  In  benefit  pay- 
ments to  veterans,  widows  and  their  de- 
pendents. The  main  f»'ovlslons  are  shown 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  limi- 
tations applicable  under  subsection  631(b) 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  unmarried 
veterans  to  provide  that  If  a  veteran's  an- 
nual Income  does  not  exceed  t3.400,  the  rate 
of  pension  shall  be  9100  a  month. 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  11m- 
ItatloDs  under  subsection  631(c),  title  38, 
United  States  Oode.  applicable  to  married 
veterans  or  veterans  with  children  to  pro- 
vide that  If  a  veteran's  annual  Income  does 
not  exceed  $3,600,  the  rate  of  pension  shaU 
be  $1 06  a  month,  with  $6  a  month  to  be 
added  to  these  rates  for  each  additional  de- 
pendent, with  a  maximum  of  three. 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  lim- 
itations under  subsection  541(b),  title  38, 
United  States  Oode,  applicable  to  widows 
without  chUdren  to  provide  that  If  a  widow's 
annual  Income  does  not  exceed  $1 ,800  the  rate 
of  pension  shall  b«  $65  a  month  and  If  her 
annual  Income  Is  more  than  $1,800  but  does 
not  exceed  $2,400  the  rate  of  pension  shall 
be  $55  a  month. 

Amend  the  table  of  rates  and  Income  lim- 
itations under  subsection  541(c).  title  38, 
United  States  Oode.  applicable  to  a  widow 
with  one  chUd  to  provide  that  If  a  widows 
annual  Income  does  not  exceed  $2,400  the 
rate  of  pension  shall  be  $80  a  month,  and  " 
her  annual  Income  is  more  than  $2,400  but 
does  not  exceed  $3,600.  the  rate  of  pension 
shall  be  $65  a  month. 

The  next  bill  that  we  have  a  very  deep  and 
abiding  Interest  in  is  HJR.  13216.  the  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  bill  which 
was  also  Introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee. 

Here  we  have  attempted  to  expand  the 
earni-  i  ilmitatlons  to  a  reasonable  degree: 
that  is,  to  the  extent  of  $250  In  aU  categories. 
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with  approximately  an  8'.4 -percent  Increase 
in  monthly  beneflu.  We  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  the  rates 
requested  In  relation  to  dependent  parents. 
This  Is  one  group  that  we  feel  should  have  an 
Increase  because  It  has  been  many  years  since 
they  have  received  any  actual  Increase  In 
monthly  payments.  Again,  as  well  you  know, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  beneficiaries  un- 
der this  section  of  title  38.  of  the  United 
States  Code,  that  are  members  or  our  re- 
spective organizations;  that  Is.  the  barracks 
membership  and  the  Ladies  Auxiliary,  and 
are  recipients  of  such  benefits  under  this 
title  because  of  their  status  as  parents  of 
World  War  II  veterans  who  may  have  died  of 
service-connected  Injuries  or  have  been  killed 
In  action. 

The  veterans  of  World  War  I  have  a  genu- 
ine Interest  In  legislation  to  Increase  DIG 
payments  to  parents  of  deceased  veterans. 

We  respectfully  urge,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  and  the  members  of  your  committee  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

The  third  feature  of  our  program,  and  here 
again  the  chairman  of  this  committee  has 
been  kind  enough  to  personally  Introduce 
this  measure,  H.R.  13217;  we  are  seeking  an 
Improvement  In  the  lot  of  a  great  number  of 
our  beneficiaries  under  what  Is  known  as 
old  part  III.  There  is  estimated  to  be  ap- 
proximately 450,000  veterans  receiving  bene- 
fits under  this  law.  and  nearly  150,000  death 
beneficiaries  also  entitled  to  benefits. 

There  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion  that 
these  two  particular  groups  are  such  that 
they  are  not  enUtled  to  additional  recogni- 
tion by  virtue  of  some  smaU  advantages  that 
they  may  enjoy  over  the  beneficiaries  under 
Public  Law  86-211.  However,  there  are  addi- 
tional factors  that  should  be  considered  in 
behalf  of  the  old  part  HI  beneficiaries.  One 
Is,  that  they  may  be  reluctant  to  change  over 
to  Public  Law  86-211  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  having  their  payments  restricted, 
reduced,  or  In  some  Instances,  cut  off  alto- 
gether by  virtue  of  Income  which  may  result 
from  invested  or  inherited  Interests,  or  the 
possibility  of  some  slight  Income  on  the  part 
of  a  working  wife. 

In  this  measure  we  are  not  only  asking  for 
an  Increase  in  monthly  payments,  but  we 
have  requested  that  the  income  limitations 
be.exjxinded  to  a  substantial  degree.  Sup- 
porUng  the  equity  of  our  plea  Is  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  cost-of-living  Increase  for 
these  beneflciartes  since  Aug^JSt  1954.  We 
prayerfully  petlUon  the  committee  to  take 
favorable  action  on  this  bill  for  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  economic  condition  of  those 
who  constitute  the  older  segment  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  dependents. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  committee's 
attention  another  of  our  legislative  objec- 
tives, and  that  is  the  nonconsl deration  of 
Income  of  any  kind  and  from  any  source 
which  a  veteran  may  receive  after  he  attains 
age  72,  In  determining  his  entitlement  to  a 
pension.  As  you  well  know,  there  Is  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  Influence  being  exerted 
at  the  present  time  in  attempting  to  place 
beneficiaries  over  that  particular  age  on  the 
social  security  rolls,  regardless  as  to  their 
acquisition  of  any  quarters  of  coverage  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  addition,  there  Is  no  logical  reason  why 
a  veteran  should  be  restricted  in  going  Into 
the  labor  market  in  attempting  to  better  his 
economic  condition,  when  beneficiaries  un- 
der the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and  the 
Social  Security  Act.  are  allowed  to  go  Into 
the  labor  market  and  earn  as  much  wages 
or  compensation  as  they  possibly  can.  with- 
out Jeopardizing  their  annuity  or  Insurance 
benefits. 

Also,  this  may  be  a  way  In  which  we  can 
Immediately  get  a  great  number  of  our  mem- 
bership on  the  pension  rolls  who,  up  to  thm 
time,  on  account  of  Income,  may  not  be  so 


favorably  treated.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
great  number  of  our  membership  who  feel 
that  the  veterans  of  World  War  I  should  re- 
ceive consideration  In  having  an  outright 
pension  paid  to  them  quite  comparable  to 
those  paid  to  the  veterans  of  ev«-y  other  war 
In  which  our  country  participated. 

It  would  appear  that  the  basis  of  pension 
payments  originating  with  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  86-211  is  now  seriously  ques- 
tioned and  qualified.  Since  July  1,  1960,  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  elements  of  unem- 
ployablUty,  need,  and  disability  determine 
the  rights  of  a  veteran  to  a  pension.  In  order 
to  place  this  theory  Into  operation,  several 
stratas  of  income  are  considered;  that  Is, 
those  with  the  least  Income  received  the 
higher  pension  payment  and  conversely.  We 
feel  that  service  to  one's  country  In  time  of 
need  merits  some  recognition,  also.  And  In 
fact.  If  we  carry  this  1960  concept  to  the 
utmost,  we  do  nothing  but  promote  and 
further  the  atheistic  Ideology  of  Karl  Marx, 
leading  exponent  of  commimism,  who,  In  his 
manifesto  of  1848,  stated:  "Prom  each  ac- 
cording to  his  abilities,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs."  The  veterans  of  World  War  I 
abhor  such  a  philosophy  and  Its  use  In  treat- 
ment of  the  veteran. 

Perhaps  the  latest  action  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  In  putting  everyone  over 
age  72  on  the  social  security  rolls  regardless 
as  to  acquired  quarters  of  coverage  (except 
those  drawing  railroad  retirement  and  other 
pubUc  and  private  pension  benefits)  la  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  We  understand 
there  are  some  52,000  World  War  I  veterans 
who  have  little  or  no  social  security  Income. 
I  might  also  mention  here  that  recent 
legislation  which  gave  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration authority  to  place  veterans  in  pri- 
vate nursing  homes.  Is  not  being  Imple- 
mented at  a  reasonable  and  acceptable  pace. 
It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
there  are  many  veterans  who  require  nursing 
type  care  and  are  being  retained  In  VA  gen- 
eral hospitals  even  though  there  Is  bed  space 
for  them  In  private  nursing  homes. 

These  homes,  as  we  understand  it,  meet  all 
the  standards  set  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  various  States,  and  our  orga- 
nization pleads  with  your.4»mmlttee  and  the 
Veterans'  AdminiBtraUon  to  give  sympathetic 
and  accelerated  consideration  to  this  feature 
of  the  many  faceted  veterans'  problems 
whereby  our  membership  in  particular  stands 
to  benefit  by  this  expedited  action. 

We  want  to  state  here  that  the-Veterana 
of  World  War  I  oppose  any  plan  that  would 
shift  control  of  veterans'  programs  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  another  Govern- 
ment agency,  and  we  protest  vigorously  the 
closing  of  any  faclUtles  now  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
In  fact,  request  that  those  that  have  already 
been  closed  be  reoi>ened.  U  that  Is  at  aU 
possible. 

In  addition,  we  are  convention  mandated 
to  seek  not  less  than  135.000  hospital  beds 
and  request  that  the  VA  hospital  system  be 
restricted  to  the  care  of  Veterans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  which  require  hoe- 
pltallzation,  and  we  protest  most  vigorously 
the  admission  of  merchant  seamen,  Job  Corps 
Individuals,  Peace  Corps  Individuals,  and 
other  cross-servicing  practices  that  appar- 
ently were  In  vogue  to  some  degree  during 
the  past  year. 

W;%  hesitate  to  longer  take  the  time  of  the 
comAlttee  In  explaining  the  overall  program 
that  we  have  for  the  membership  in  our 
Veterans  of  World  War  I  movement,  but  I 
would  like  to  set  forth  for  you  briefly  some 
additional  measures  that  we  are  particularly 
Interested  In. 

1.  A  resolution  emanating  from  our  na- 
tional convenUon  In  1965  requests  us  to 
attempt  to  write  legislation  seeking  non- 
conslderaUon  of  ths  "net  worth  IlmltatloD  " 
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(corpus  of  estate)   when  determining  a  Vet- 
eran's or  widow's  entitlement  to  benefits. 

2.  Amend  chapter  15  to  provide  that  a 
person  receiving  death  or  dlsabUlty  pension 
based  on  service  In  World  War  I,  World  War 
H,  or  the  Korean  conflict,  shaU  have  the 
right  to  elect  or  reelect  without  limitation 
to  receive  either  under  chapter  15  of  this 
title  or  under  those  provisions  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  In  effect  on  June  30 
1960. 

3.  Without  feel'ng  us  presumptuous,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  support  any  movement 
to  take  the  operating  and  maintenance  of 
national  cemeteries  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  and  give  such  duties  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  We  recognize  that 
this  transfer  of  functions  would  place  leg- 
islative matters  relating  to  the  cemeteries 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  yoin-  committee. 
This  transfer  wotUd  serve  to  bring  about  a 
solution  of  the  many  longstanding  problems 
associated  with  the  national  cemetery  system. 

4.  Always  In  the  forefront  In  seeking  leg- 
islation on  behalf  of  all  veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  will  actively  support 
and  promote  the  payment  of  wartime  rates 
In  the  compensation,  pension,  and  related 
fields  to  the  veterans  now  serving  in  the  Viet- 
nam and  Dominican  areas,  comparable  to 
those  payable  to  veterans  who  served  In 
previous  identifiable  war  periods. 

5.  Another  legislative  matter  beyond  the 
scope  and  responsibility  of  your  committee 
but  which  has  the  continuing  interest  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I.  Is  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  Standing  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  in  the  VS.  Senate.  We  beUeve  that 
creation  of  such  a  committee,  with  an  ap- 
pointed full-time  professional  staff  to  assist 
It.  will  speed  action  on  veterans'  legislation 
In  the  Senate. 

6.  Our  organization  has  felt  for  a  great 
number  of  years  that  outpatient  treatment 
and  the  benefits  accruing  thereby  should  be 
granted  to  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  on 
the  same  basis  as  that  accorded  to  the 
Spanish  American  War  veterans. 

7.  Seek  legislation  to  provide  that  pay- 
ments received  by  an  individual  from  public 
or  private  retirement,  annuity,  endowment, 
or  similar  plans  or  programs  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  determinations  of  annual  In- 
come for  pension  purposes. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  wtmt  to 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy 
in  permitting  me  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you.  I  want,  also,  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  recognize  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  staff — a  staff  distinguished 
by  experience  and  high  competence.  I  wish 
to  express  to  each  of  them  our  sincere  thanks 
for  the  cooperation,  Interest,  and  help  ex- 
tended to  us  throughout  the  past  year. 

We  would  like  tdMeave  this  thought  with 
you,  Mr,  Chairman  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee.  We  have  many 
commitments  of  many  kinds  and  in  iqany 
countries,  particularly  Vietnam  at  this  time, 
but  we.  the  old  1917-18  veterans  plead  with 
you  to  do  what  you  can  for  us,  the  aging 
veterans  of  World  War  I. 


Joint  Chiefs  Fear  Sorlet  Technical  Conp 
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or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CAL0ORNIA 
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Mr,  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following : 
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(From    Aviation   Weekly    and    Space    Tech- 
nology. Feb.  38.  1066] 
Jonrt  Chufs  Pkab  Sovirr  Tschnical  Coitp: 

MnJTAaT  HXADS  To  WaAN  ]PONGRZS8  Or  Rus- 

siAM  Emphasis  oit  Antt-Missilx  Miswn.Ka, 

Washkaos,  Spack  and  AnCKATT 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Washington. — Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  wlU 
tell  Confess  during  current  budget  hear- 
ings that  the  Russians  soon  may  spring  a 
technological  coup  which  could  wipe  cut 
the  U.S.  strategic  edge  or  even  turn  It  In  their 
favor. 

Those  In  the  Pentagon  who  reviewed  the 
secret  statements  insist  that  the  Joint  chiefs 
are  not  revolting  against  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara  but  feel  they  must 
give  their  own  views  of  the  Soviet  threat 
that  the  United  States  faces  between  now 
and  1971.  McNamara  contends  the  United 
States  and  U.S.S11.  are  on  the  way  to  ac- 
commodation, with  the  bigger  threat  coming 
from  Red  China. 

Basically,  the  chiefs  believe  the  Russians 
are  accomplishing  much  more  in  advanced 
weaponry  than  McNamara  Is  giving  them 
credit  for.  Gen.  John  P.  McConnell.  Air 
Force  chief  of  staff,  whotffe  authority  covers 
moat  U.S.  strategic  forces.  Is  especially  wor- 
ried about  Russian  developments  In  the  field 
of  antl-mlssUe-mlsslles  and  their  radars, 
maneuverable  warheads  for  ICBM's.  military 
space  systems,  and  advanced  aircraft. 

The  chiefs  and  other  military  leaders — 
especially  those  in  the  Navy — are  also  fearful 
that  the  Russian  concentration  on  antisub- 
marine warfare  may  lead  to  a  breakthrough 
soon  which  could  decrease  the  Invulnerability 
of  the  Polaris  submarine  force.  The  Polaris 
submarines  are  a  substantial  part  of  the  U.S. 
strategic  force.  4 

CONGUESSIONAI.    ACTION 

What  Congress  will  do  about  the  difference 
between  the  chiefs  and  McNamara  on  the 
Soviet  strategic  threat  depends  on  whose 
assessment  they  choose  to  believe  after  the 
current  closed  hearings  on  the  fiscal  1967 
Defense  Department  budget.  Pentagon  of- 
ficials predict  the  most  controversial  hear- 
ings since  McNamara  came  to  office. 

McNamara's  S-year  projection  of  military 
budgeting  through  fiscal  1971  shows  no  firm 
decision  to  start  fullsc&le  deevlopment  of  any 
new  big  weapons  systems,  such  as  the  Nlke- 
X  antl-balllstlc-mlsslle  defense,  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft  or  advanced  Inter- 
ceptor aircraft.  As  he  made  clear  In  the  non- 
secret  portion  of  his  posture  statement  last 
week,  McNamara  feels  he  has  ample  time 
to  keep  options  open  on  these  systems  at  least 
another  year. 

This  approach  is  appealing  to  the  econocny- 
mlnded  Johnson  administration  as  well  as 
many  lawmakers.  It  sounds  as  though  the 
United  States  will  not  spend  money  for 
weapons  systems  unless  it  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  they  may  be  needed.  McNamara 
argues  that  the  .(development  f'ne  for  such 
weapons  will  be  fthort  because  v«ork  Is  pro- 
gressing on  ths  long  leadtlme  items,  like  th« 
engines  aiul  avionics  for  the  advanced 
manned  strategic  aircraft. 

But  General  McConneU  and  other  military 
leaders  connected  with  strategic  planning 
fear  that  continuing  to  rely  on  open  options 
rather  than  working  prototypes  sets  the  stage 
for  a  technological  surprise  by  Russia.  They 
wlU  argue  before  Congress,  if  given  a  chance, 
that  the  United  States  may  not  be  able  to 
close  the  technological  gap  In  time  to  keep 
the  strategic  edge  over  Russia. 

After  the  Chiefs  give  their  prepared  state- 
ments to  Congress — which  Pentagon  sources 
say  are  the  most  outspoken  In  years — they 
WlU  be  asked  for  their  recommendations  on 
Ihow  the  fiscal  1967  and  future  budgets 
should  be  changed. 

How  specific  they  become  at  that  point 
will  depend  both  on  their  convictions  and  the 


conflicting  pressures  from  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  questioners. 

Chairman  Richard  B.  Russell.  Democrat, 
of  Georgia,  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serrloes 
Committee  and  Defense  Appropriations  8ul>- 
commlttee  at  the  outset  of  the  fiscal  1967 
budget  bearing  last  week  assailed  McNa- 
mara's directive  which  limits  the  responses 
of  military  witnesses  to  the  administration 
Lne  unless  specifically  pressed  for  their  per- 
sonnal  opinions.  The  exchalnge  may  help 
clear  the  way  for  a  frank  appraisal  by  the 
Chiefs. 

The  conflict  between  the  Chiefs  and  Mc- 
Namara on  Russia's  military  capabilities  and 
Intentions  goes  to  the  heart  of  President 
Johnson's  foreign  policy.  The  administra- 
tion has  been  portraying  the  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  relationship  as  one  of  growing 
accommodation. 

PERCCPTIBLB   SHUT 

In  his  military  posture  statement  last  week, 
for  example.  McNamara  said: 

"The  focus  of  the  UJ3.  defense  problem 
has  shifted  p«'ceptlbly  toward  the  Far 
Bast  *  *  *.  The  Soviet  leaders  appear  to 
share  with  vis  a  desire  to  avoid  wars  which 
might  lead  to  a  direct  United  States-U.S.S.R. 
military  confrontation  and  to  curtail  the 
spread  of  Chinese  Communist  Influence"  even 
though  the  competition  for  Communist  world 
leadership  and  avowed  support  of  the  "wars 
of  national  liberation"  imi>els  the  Soviets  "to 
maintain  militant  positions  on  many  Issues 
and  limits  the  areas  in  which  they  are  willing 
to  seek  agreements  with  xis," 

In  contrast  to  this  view,  military  wit- 
nesses scheduled  to  testify  before  Congress 
are  prepared  to  state  that  the  Soviets  are  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam  with  late  model 
Mlg-21's,  modern  antiaircraft  missiles  and 
giyis,  machinery  and  petroleum  products. 
This  assistance,  combined  with  the  continued 
heavy  emphasis  erf  the  Soviets  on  strategic 
weapons  research,  appears  to  many  military 
leaders  far  from  a  course  toward  an  accom- 
modation with  tbe  United  States. 

Since  Soviet  political  Intentions  are  out- 
side their  direct  responsibility,  the  chiefs  In 
the  closed  hearings  will  be  concentrating  on 
the  dangers  In  relying  on  the  ability  to  close 
a  technological  gap  by  exercising  an  option. 
A  likely  case  in  point  to  be  argued  Is  the  ad- 
vanced manned  strategic  aircraft  (AMSA) . 

Last  year,  during  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
1966  budget.  General  McConneU  said  the 
decision  on  whether  to  proceed  with  full- 
scale  development  of  the  AMSA  should  be 
made  In  fiscal  1967.  McNamara  did  not  make 
that  decision  In  the  fiscal  1967  budget  and 
dropped  AMSA  one  category — from  engi- 
neering development  to  advanced  develop- 
ment. He  argued  that  by  continuing  to 
work  on  the  AMSA  engine  and  avionics  the 
United  States  could  keep  the  option  open  to 
develop  a  new  strategic  bomber. 

STOPGAP    BOitBOL 

Also,  in  his  postiire  statement  McNamara 
appeared  to  contradict  the  view  of  Air  Force 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  that  the  General 
Dynamics  FB-Ul  was  only  a  stop-gap 
bomber  until  the  AMSA  was  given  approval. 
A  comparison  with  the  Boeing  B-53C  through 
F  models,  McNamara  said,  shows  that  "the 
FB-111  Is  not  an  Interim  aircraft  but  la. 
Indeed  a  truly  effective  strategic  bomber." 

McNamara  requested  111  million  to  con- 
tinue research  on  the  AMSA  in  fiscal  1967. 

In  short,  McNamara's  assessment  of  ths 
Soviet  threat  Is  translated  in  the  case  of  the 
AMSA  to  a  go-slow  approach.  Ccmgrees  has 
thought  otherwise  in  past  years  and  appro- 
priated more  money  than  McNamara  re- 
quested for  the  AMSA.  But  there  Is  no  way 
Congress  can  force  McNamara  to  spend  tlia 
money. 

This  year,  however,  tba  debata  over 
McNamara's  cvirrent  and  futiire  projections 
promises  to  be  much  nvors  than  Jxist  a  replay 
of  the  old  argument  of  bombers  versus  mis- 


siles. If  General  MoConnell  does  as  expected 
and  backs  up  his  exceptionally  strong  warn- 
ing about  the  Soviet  technological  threat 
with  specific  recommendations,  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  demand  that  Mc- 
Namara's fiscal  1967  budget  be  revamped. 

KET    LEGISLATORS 

Military  leaders  already  have  convinced 
several  key  Members  of  Congress  that  the 
fiscal  1967-71  defense  budget  projections 
amount  to  spreading  the  United  States  too 
thin   militarily   to   fulfill    Its   commitments. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  testimony  on  the  threat 
of  a  "technological  gap"  comes  at  the  time 
when  Congress  Is  challenging  President 
Johnson  on  his  Vietnam  policy  In  what  has 
been  called  McNamara's  war  by  'ome  Repub- 
licans. The  relation  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress  promises  to  be  contin- 
ued strife. 

Communist  Advances 

Washington. — Soviet  defense  expenditures 
are  expected  to  rise  in  1966,  and  Communist 
China  apparently  has  gained  the  capability 
of  producing  modern  Jet  fighter  aircraft,  ac- 
cording to  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 

McNamara  told  a  Joint  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
last  week  that,  after  2  years  of  some  decline, 
the  Soviet  defense  expendltvu-es  In  1966 
probably  will  be  approximately  S  percent 
above  those  for  1965. 

In  reference  to  Communist  China,  he  said 
that  there  "is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
cannot.  In  time,  produce  long-range  ballistic 
missile  systems  and  arm  them  with  thermo- 
nuclear warheads.  The  Chinese  have  been 
severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  Soviet 
sources  for  spares  and  replacements.  How- 
ever, domestic  production  of  medium  tanks, 
several  submarines  and  apparently  modern 
Jet  fighters,  attests  to  Improved  Chinese 
capabilltlee." 

The  Jet  fighter  is  believed  to  be  a  version 
of  the  Soviet  MIG-21  Mach  2  aircraft.  The 
Chinese  apparently  developed  the  capability 
without  help  from  the  few  MIG-21 's  they 
had  received  before  relations  between  China 
and  Russia  began  to  cool  In  1960. 
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One  Man,  One  Vote 
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Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  article  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  March  26,  1966,  contains  a 
perceptive  and  illuminating  examination 
of  the  political  and  social  effects  of  State 
legislative  reapportionment. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  85  legislative 
branches  in  45  States  have  been  reappor- 
tioned. The  article  compares  State  leg- 
islatures before  and  after  reapportion- 
ment. In  Vermont,  for  example,  repre- 
sentatives of  11.6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion used  to  constitute  a  majority  in  the 
lower  house,  and  one  man  had  only  38 
constituents  while  his  colleague  had 
35,531.  Today,  smaller  towns  in  Ver- 
mont are  grouped  into  districts,  and  the 
larger  towns  have  additional  representa- 
tion according  to  p<H>ulatlon. 

Many  opponents  of  reapportionment 
prophesied  that  rural  Interests  would  go 
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unprotected.    But  this  has  clearly  not  Because  of  the  obvious  political  quick- 
been  the  case.     While  more  attention  has  ^^<^  involved,  most  legislators— especiaUy  Alabama.  25*1  "^*o 
been  focused  on  urban  problems,  farm  t^o6«  from  overrepresented  rural  areas— were  Alaska  oc  ,L  foo 

legislation   has  also   received   high  prl-  reluctant  to  redlstrict.  Arizona II  128  asb 

ority.     In  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  ,„        ,^%  had   UtUe  real   alternative,   as  Arkansas ."""III  43  8  33  3 

example,  a  statewide  meat  inspect  law  whiir«nm7'uc?f,T''^K^'ru  California fo^  ^1 

was   Das.SMi   win   nft*r  fhl  X^T  TJ^rt^^  "^   ^°"^^   legislatures   beat   the   courts  Colorado 00  o  „    ' 

Monm^^                                       ^  *^^°'^"  *°    """    P""^^    ^'^    voluntarily    put    their  Connecticut...!      —  33!  f^  i 

11,0        ,              ..                ,  *^°"^^   ^  °^^^'  '"^"y  ignored   their  mal-  Delaware 00  n  yak 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  apportionment  problems   until  faced  with  Florida               " ,,,  \l^ 

I  insert  this  article,  entitled  "Now  Your  a  court  order.  Georgu..  214  W  \ 

Vote  May  Count  for  More,"  at  this  point  ^^"^  °'  *^^™  ™^'*«   "  »"  **»«  first  try.  Hawaii " .25  a  .12  « 

in  the  Record:  Florida   lawmakers,   for   example,    have   re-  Idaho...  .g  g  ZZ  1: 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  menl^'plTsS mlTi'Sfif^^^  tf P^^^'^-     t"^°'' "-:::::ill     28:7  3^:9 

Mar  afl  iQflfii  ment  plan  since  mid-1962.    The  three  earlier     Indiana 40  a  ■»*  o 

Now  YOUR  VOTE  MAY  COUNT  Tou  MoRE     ""^ ""'' '"''''  ""^ ""' '  """^"^ ''"'''  p^''^'"  J,""" ::::^:::::::  ti  I      It:  I 

-„      ^  ^OUNT    FOR    MORI  PANELS    UNDERTAKE   TASK  KaUSOS 26   8  18    5 

^^          (By  George  B.  Merry)  j^    ^,.„ai    states,    where    legislators    ap-  f^^T*"^- *2.0  34.1 

Boston— Rural    Americans    are    fast    los-  peared  hopelessly  bogged  down,  courts  have  iff^^'^a .330  34.1 

ing  their  once-firm  grip  on  the  reins  of  State  stepped  In  and  done  the  Job  Maine __ .4^  9  39  ,j 

governments  The  first  Judicial  redistrictlng  involved  the  "^""yland 14.0  31.7 

Next  year,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  law-  Oklahoma  Senate  and  House  in  1964     Since  Massachusetts •44.  6  43.  6 

makers  from  ciUes  and  populous  suburban  then  court  panels  have  revamped   16  other  M'^^^'K^^ 29.0  44  1 

areas  wiU  outnumber  those  from  small  towns  legislative  branches  in  9  States      The  latest  '^^'^esota •40.  1  .34  5 

in  many  State  capitals.  action  of   this   type   took  place   within   the  Jf^^'sslppl- 34.8  29.1 

In  a  few  States  the  change  In  legislative  past  2  months  In  Arizona,  New  York    and  "^^^^^rl... 47  7  go.  3 

control  already  has  taken  place.     And  this  Pennsylvania.                                                '  Montana le  1  3g  g 

trend  seems  sure  to  continue.  Some  States  have  taken  apportionment  out  ?J«'*""aska .._  36.6            

After  decade*  of  looking  the  other  way,  of  the  hands  of  the  legislatures  and  given  It  „®'*°'* 8.0  35.0 

Federal  and  State  courts  are  insisting  that  to  a  special  commission.     In  IlUnols  a  10-  „  ''  Hampshire 45. 3  43  g 

legislatures  be  revamped  to  meet  "one-man,  member  bipartisan  commission,  appointed  by  „  ^  Jersey 19  0  45  5 

one-vote"  standards.  the  Governor,   redlstrlcted   the   house   after  ^ew  Mexico 140  27.0 

The   big   reapportionment   push   l>egan   4  the  legislature  had  tried  and  faUed  New  York... 3g  9  gg  2 

yeare  ago  today  when  the  Supreme  Court  of  For  some  20  years  the  Missouri  Senate  has  «    *u  S^°"°* 36.  9  27. 1 

the  United  States  entered  the  picture.  been  revamped  frcMn  time  to  time  In  this  ?°^th  Dakota 31.9  4^3 

In  Its  ruling  the  court  said  that  the  so-  way.     And  on  February  13,  Missouri  voters  ^    *!•  0  30.  3 

called  "equal  protection  clause"  of  the  14th  approved  a  constitutional  amendment  pro-  Ofla^oma 24.6  29.5 

amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  entitles  vldlng  for  a  similar  method  for  reapportion-  *^egon .47.8  •48.1 

citizens  to  certain  protections  with  respect  lag  the  house.    And  the  special  commission  Pennsylvania 33.  1  37.  7 

to  the  apportionment  of  legislatures.    Federal  has  Just  completed  its  assignment  Rhode  Island 'IS.  1  •46.5 

courts,  it  decreed,  have  the  power  to  enforce  Michigan's  new  State  constitution  adopted  ^"*^  Carolina 26.  6  •46.  7 

I™;  .V.     c  in  April  1963,  also  took  apportionment  con-  Soutb  Dakota 38.3  38.6 

But  the  Supreme  Court  JusUces  In  their  trols  away  from  the  legislature  and  provided  Tennessee. 26.9  28.7 

6-to-2  decision  did  not  spell  out  what  action  for  a  bipartisan  commission  to  do  the  lob  "^exas , —  30.  i  as.  e 

district  courts  might  take  to  assure  fairer  But  this  approach,  too,  has  produced  prob-  ^*^^ 21.3  33.3 

apportionments.    Nor  were  any  standards  set  'ems:   Democratic  and  Republican  members  Vermont 48.1  11.6 

for  determining  whether  a  districting  pat-  of  the  new  special  agency  could  not  ajjree  V'^B'^^** 37.7  36.8 

tern  Is  "unconstitutional."  on  a  districting  revamp.  Washington 33.9  36.3 

STOOLE  BASIS  FOR  ALLOTMENT                          Finally,  In  Juuc  1964,  the  Michigan  Su-      wf^o^i^'* l^n  *^' ° 

In  June  1964,  however,  the  Supreme  Court  Pi'eme  Court  ordered  the  commission  to  adopt     Wvom^e mo  «  2 

went  an  important  step  ftirther.    In  a  series  *  "apportionment  plan  for  both  the  senate  ^"'^ 

of  related  verdicts  It  ruled  that  population  *"**  house  which  had  been  drafted  by  two  redistrictino    hammered   out 

^T}'^  ^!u  ^'"^y  ^^^  ^°'  allocating  seat*-  °^  *^«  commissioners.  ^n^  reapportionment  orders  stlU  ringing 

^.               branches  of  a  State  legislature.  .^  ^  special  board  appointed  for  the  purpose  in  their  ears  and  anxious  Jurists  looking  over 

This    "one-man.    one-vote"    directive    has  handled   Alaska's   redistrictlng  Job.     Panels  their   shoulders,   lawmakers  in   at   least  sli 

proven  to  be  even  more  far-reaching  than  comprising   top   State   officials   did   the   re-  States  have  hammered  out  redistrictlng  plans 

the  decree  handed  down  In  Baker  v.  Carr,  apportionment  in  Arkansas  and  Ohio.  In  recent  weeks.     Besides  both  branches  In 

the  Tennessee  taxpayers'  suit,  March  26,  1962.         The    courts    rejected    eariler    redistrictlng  Florida,  these  Involve  the  Idaho  Senate  and 

Few  court  decisions  have  touched  off  more  efforts  in  Ohio.  Hoxise,  the  Kansas  House    the  New  Mexico 

'^v^Uf'*  i^tl'dal  fireworks.                                                     ^^^  „  Senate,    the    North    Carolina    Senate    and 

Now  before  Congress  Is  a  constitutional-         nn,o«  ♦»,    o                ^     ^  House,  and  the  South  Carolina  Senate 

amendment   proposal   that  would  permit  a         ^^^^  ^^  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its  ..  thTToI.  tw!,-  ««T      ,     .  rV^^'       ^ 

State  to  apportloVone  branch  of  ItTSia-  °°^-°^"'  one-vote  criterion  for  voter  rep-  ,^t\^^!J!T?        ?  ^'^*'  legislators,  meet- 

ture  on  some  other  Ws  than   rv^,^tfl^  reeentatlon  in  State  legislatures,  it  was  sav-  i?^  ^  special  session,  approved  a  consatu- 

It  fal?^  to^^St  ^^  but  a^w  Sr  ta  *^  ^  ^'^^^  **»  "^«  ^tat^:                     ^"  "^^  "«^  amendment   which  if  accepted  by  the 

being  made  thU  year.                    a  new  try  is         .,^  ^jorlty  of  your  legislators  must  be  ^f  !f  f  J°^"  */  ""*  November  election,  will 

MaV    developLnU    over    the    past    few  elected  by  a  iajorlly  of  the  vo^.  ""^  C of ^e  le^nate '*  '^°"  "^'^  '*'**''"" 

years  Include:                                                                  This  had  not  been  the  case  for  decades  In  r     J^lf    t  ,  '  ^       ,_  ,  . 

One  or  more  lawsuits  in  all  but  two  States-  "^oet  States.     In  many  casWthe  tm^Tf^e^  ,„  ^^^f "  ^^t°**  f  legUlatlve  commission 

Maine  and   South  Dakota-challenging^  l^lators  from  sparsely "popuTatS  Si ve  ^  «onm^t^,rn      m^  ^'' ^^^'^'''^  ^^^P^*" 

allotment  of  legislative  seate.  txlcte  outnumbered   tW  from  tuSaT  S^  tonment  plan.     New  Jersey  has  a  constltu- 

Stf!!s''rm^rt'S'""     *"'"""^''     "^     *"     *^S    """^  ^^"^^  °^'^^  ^^oZ.     staUaraS^in?.    ""    "^'^^    ^"'"""^    " 

EfforL^n^^'Srway    to    redlstrict   five  reSsei^tfon^'°^h^r'somr   £lslTtL«  The  Court  of  Appeals  In  New  York  has  Just 

senates  or  houses  in  three  States.  were.                                                     iegisiatures  approved  a  redistrictlng  plan  drafted  by  a 

Redistrictlng  Involving  another  five  lecls-         Ka^h  flcmro  .v,^-,    ♦», ^           .  5-member  bipartisan  commission.    The  task 

latlve   bodies   in   three  States   ^so  L7be  State's   Xillato^    ^sJTT^  *f  ^'  force  was  appointed  by  the  court  after  Em- 
tackled  during  the  next  few  months.    ^  pS^ous^^Uve    dlllT^te    iLn    Ih.lT**  ^^'^  ^'^'^   lawmakers  failed   to  agree  on  a 

The  remaining  four  (49  States  have  two-  ^^^  of^^ato™  'was  Xsen    ^  of  ""7  ^PP<>rtlomnent  eariler  this  year, 

house  legislatures,  Nebraska  only  has  a  Sen-  March  26.  1962,  date  of  the  Court's  orlslnS  ^y^^K^^  '^'^P'y  ^^^^  tl»e  "one-man. 

ate)  legislative  branches— the  Massachusetts  landmark  ruling                     c  v.oun,s  original  one-vote"   dictum,   many  States   have   been 

Senate,  the  Oregon  Senate  and  House,  and  Under  the   Conrfe   m,»,c««.,«„*  forced  to  overlook  provisions  in  their  con- 

the  South  Carolina  Hous^were  revamped  one-vot^     cAt^^      t?^^«,  *   *>'^**-'°"»'  "t'tutlons    guaranteeing    representation    to 

prior  to  the  BoAer  v.  Carr  ruling  but  apj^  Xld^  .S^^er  50  t^i^nt^^"^*;^'  "^f  "°"'''^  ^  **'''^- 

to  meet  court  standards.  ity  of  voters  el^^amSty^  l^u-"  ,7^™°"*'  ^^'^  ^^^'^P'*'  ^'^  ^  allot  every 

In  a  number  of  Instances  State  constltu-  tors.     Most    of    the    reapoOTtloiiM    li    th«  "^  ^^  *°^'*'  ^°  ^natter  how  large  or  small, 

tlons   have   been   changed   to   conform   dls-  past  4  years  has  come  doseto  If  not  vrttWn  °?*  ""**  ^'^^  °°*  '*^*  *°  <**  BXAXt:i  house 

tricting   standards   to   the    "one-man    one-  acceptable  bounds                       '              *»"i^.  of  representaUves.     Under  this  system  tiny 

vote"     principle.      Geographical    considers-          (An  asterisk  JwfnrA  «  «„„,« ,       *.-  *  Stratton,  with  only  38  residents,  had  a  voice 

tlons,  long  a  factor  Iniore  than  two-th^ds  branSi  hJm*  ^n  f«f,.^    ^^  ^t^  '^'^^  *°  Burlington,  with  36,531.  more  than 

of  the  States,  have  been  brushed  a^^e  Srs  mi^  ^hr^^^^      *t '^  "'^  ®=^°  "°***  '*«  «*^-     ^^  ^^^  ^2  percent  of 

«.  asiae.  uouriis  ruim^.    Nebraska  has  no  house.)  the  total  Vermont  population  Uved  in  those 
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town«  which  could  elect  a  majority  of  th« 
house  members. 

The  new  Mtup  chopped  the  number  of 
houae  seats  from  248  to  150  and  grouped 
•mailer  town*  ttx  the  first  time  Into  dis- 
tricts. Also,  cities  got  additional  representa- 
tion according  to  population. 

ADJUSTMZIfTS    KADC 

At  least  15  other  States  made  adjustments 
in  the  size  of  one  or  both  of  their  legislative 
bodies. 

Connecticut  abolished  Its  town-by-town 
representation  In  Its  house  and  reduced 
house  membership  from  294  to  177. 

In  Nevada,  every  county  used  to  have 
one  senator,  and  8  percent  of  the  State's 
population  elected  a  majority  of  the  17  sen- 
ators. The  revamp  Increases  the  senate 
membership  to  20  and  ups  the  size  of  the 
house  from  35  to  40. 

The  latest  Plortd*  reapportionment  ex- 
pands the  senate  from  38  to  48  and  Increftses 
the  bouse  from  95  to  117.  Dade  County 
(Miami)  picks  up  7  more  senators  and  4 
more  representatives.  Ouval  County  (Jack- 
sonville). Hillsborough  County  (Tampa), 
and  Pinellas  County  (St.  Petersburg)  add 
S  senators  apiece. 

House  reapportionment  In  Kansas,  com- 
pleted earlier  this  month,  was  the  State's 
lli«t  full-scale  redlstrlctlng  In  100  years,  al- 
though adjustments  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time.  When  the  new  legislature  Is 
elected  this  fall,  each  county  will  no  longer 
have  at  least  one  house  seat. 

POLrrlCAI.    MPACT 

Besides  shifting  the  balance  of  power 
away  from  rural  areas  to  cities  and  subur- 
ban sections,  legislative  reapi>ortlonment 
has.  In  some  Instances,  altered  the  political 
structure  and  given  new  or  Incerased  rep- 
resentation to  various  racial  and  ethnic 
groups. 

In  Georgia  eight  Negroes  won  seats  last 
year  In  the  redlstrtcted  hoxise.  They  are 
the  first  of  their  race  to  serve  In  that  body 
since  1007.  (One  of  the  eight.  Julian  Bond, 
was  barred  from  taking  his  seat  after  be 
criticized  American  policy  Ln  Vietnam.)  At 
the  same  time  Republicans  boosted  their 
strength  frotn  7  to  22  In  the  still  heavily 
Democratic  chamber. 

Reappotonment  has  spelled  gains  for  the 
Democrats,  too.  The  1904  districting  change 
in  mchlgan  Is  believed  to  have  helped  the 
Decnocratlo  Party  gain  control  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  for  the  first  tlm« 
tn  20  years. 

New  districting  patterns  In  several  North- 
cm  StatM,  Includlnc  Indiana,  Wlsoonsta. 
and  Ohio,  are  cacpectad  to  result  in  more 
Democrats  In  tb«  leflslaturee  chosen  this 
Norember. 

Deepit*  the  bustle  of  activity  now  undw 
way  in  a  few  States  and  that  Just  completed. 
the  reapportlosunsnt  pace  appeoxs  to  be 
•lowing  down. 

The  big  year  vaa  1965.  During  lU  12 
months  both  branches  of  Um  legislatures  In 
as  States — Alabama,  Arkansas.  Alaskm, 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida. 
Idaho.  nUnots.  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maryland. 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Hampshire,  North 
Dakota.  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Utah.  Vermont,  and  Washington — 
were  reapportioned. 

■OCtAL    UeCISLATXON 

Redlstrlctlng  also  was  carried  out  In  one 
leclalatlve  body  In  five  other  States — Georgia 
Rouse.  Missouri  Senate.  Nebraska  Senate, 
New  Mexico  House,  and  Wyooaing  Senate. 

The  1966  Plorlda  and  Idaho  plans  were 
later  tossed  out  by  the  courts  and  done  over 
■gain  this  year. 

While  It  Is  too  early  to  gage  what  the 
long-term  impact  might  be  from  the  "re- 
apporttofimssit  rerotutlon."  resiilts  so  far 
seem  to  indicate  more  emphasis  on  so-called 
social  legislation. 


In  Michigan  the  reapportioned,  now  Demo- 
cratic-controlled, legislature  liberalized  the 
State's  worlnnen's  comiienaation  program  to 
the  point  where  it  Is  believed  to  be  the  most 
generous  In  the  Nation. 

More  attention  has  been  focused  on  urban 
problems.  But  (arm  legislation  has  not  been 
overlooked  as  had  been  feared  by  some  ob- 
servers. A  statewide  meat  Inspection  law 
was  passed  and  a  milk  pricing  bill  almost 
made  It. 

The  reapoprtioned  general  assembly  In 
Delaware  has  a  number  of  new  lawmakers, 
including  several  from  organized  labor. 
Meaures  approved  last  year  Included  the 
granting  of  tax-exempt  status  to  a  union- 
sponsored  housing  development  for  the  el- 
derly in  Wilmington. 

Since  redlstricting.  the  new  legislature 
in  Iowa  increased  municipal  home  rule  and 
passed  several  Utjerai,  labor-backed  bills 
but  refused  to  repeal  the  State's  so-called 
right-to-work  law. 

While  some  reapportioned  legislative 
bodies  were  elected  in  1964  or  1965,  most 
States  will  give  their  reva^mped  districting 
its  first  test  in  elections  later  this  year.  At 
least  32  States,  and  possibly  several  more, 
are  Involved.  These  revamped  legislatures 
will  go  to  work  next  January. 

Many  of  the  legislative  branches  redla- 
trlcted  over  the  past  4  years  had  not 
been  altered  substantially  for  decades.  In 
some  Instances  more  than  50  years — and 
this  despite  major  population  shifts  within 
the  States. 


5.  A  way  to  collect,  correlate,  analyze,  and 
Interpret  data  for  use  by  the  States. 

6.  A  way  to  assemble  the  best  miTids  and 
the  most  experienced  opinions  Into  working 
parties  to  explore  new  ways  for  the  States  to 
attack  the  problems  and  carry  out  research 
on  all  aspects  of  education. 

7.  A  way  to  encourage  the  States  to  lulflll 
their  role  as  the  senior  partner  In  American 
education. 

8.  A  place  for  Individual  States  to  call  on 
for  specialized  help  In  evaluating  programs 
and  getting  new  Ideas. 


The  Compact  for  Edacatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  njj}(ora 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
criticism  haa  been  leveled  against  the 
Federal  Government  and  Its  educational 
policy.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  tending  toward  an  overly 
centralized  educational  system  and  it 
will  end  up  as  a  federally  controlled  sys- 
tem. To  the  contrary,  there  has  been 
developed  a  new  concept  which  will  en- 
courage State  governments  to  actively 
participate  with  each  other  in  exchang- 
ing educational  Information,  carrying 
out  research,  and  generally  assisting  one 
another  in  educational  projects  and 
problems. 

This  com^pact  is  an  innovation  which 
has  a  potential  that  can  visibly  change 
the  systems  of  education  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  extremely  flexible  orga- 
nization with  voluntary  membership. 
The  aims  of  the  comi>act  are  high  and, 
I  believe,  they  deserve  the  attention  of 
critics  and  supporters  alike. 

The  aims  follow: 

What   It   Codld   Accomplish 

1.  A  partnership  between  the  educational 
and  political  forces  for  advancement  of  edu- 
cation. 

2.  A  stimulus  for  State  action  in  educa- 
tion. 

3.  A  mea. ..  of  Interchange  of  information 
and  ideas  and  successful  programs  across 
State  lines  and  regions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
StAtes. 

4.  A  forum  for  discussion  and  recommen- 
dation of  various  policy  alternative*  for 
State  consideration  and  declsloii. 


Transit  Isn't  Just  for  Big  Towns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>fTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  FTNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  the  following  article  which 
appeared  in  the  March  Issue  of  Nation's 
(Titles.  Written  by  John  Kohl,  the  able 
Director  of  HUD's  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  article  points  out  the  Important 
truth  that  it  Is  not  only  our  Nation's  big 
cities  that  profit  from  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act.  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  the  Members  of  this  House  who  are 
not  from  big  city  districts  realize  that 
Mass  Transportation  Act  moneys  work 
for  their  districts  too.  Mass  transporta- 
tion— and  Mass  Transportation  Act 
moneys — are  not  a  monopoly  of  the  big 
cities. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sometimes  feel 
that  our  Nation's  biggest  cities — partic- 
ularly my  own  city  of  New  York— do  not 
get  enough  of  the  mass  transportation 
moneys.  I  would  like  to  note  in  passing 
that  while  I  am  glad  to  see  many  towns 
arvd  suburbs  across  the  country  profiting 
from  mass  transportation  moneys.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  of  those  dollars 
come  to  New  York  City  as  well. 
The  article  follows: 

TaANsrr  Isn't  Just  roa  Bio  Towns 
(By  John  C.  Kohl.  Director.  Offloe  of  Trans- 
portation Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development) 

Ttie  problem  of  providing  adequate  and 
up-to-date  public  transit  facilities  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  urban  centers.  Small 
cities  and  towns  also  face  the  same  situation. 
These  communities  often  have  the  dilemma 
of  population  spread  out  In  low  densities 
which  requires  relatively  costly  transit 
service  in  relation  to  the  economic  poten- 
tial of  fare  box  Income. 

As  the  postwar  years  have  shown,  declin- 
ing use  of  pubUc  transjKWtatlon  and  rising 
costs  of  the  service  have  brought  an  end  to 
transit  service  in  many  small  towns  and 
have  left  many  others  near  collapse. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Federally  aided 
urban  mass  transportation  program,  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Is  open  to  conun unities 
ot  all  sizes.  To  date,  capital  grants  for 
mass  transportation  projects  have  gone  to 
five  cities  of  75,000  or  less  populaUon.  The 
smallest  of  these,  Kenner,  La.,  (population 
17.000)  received  a  M9.000  grant  to  help  buy 
two  new  buses,  equipment,  and  to  buUd  a 
small  storage  garage. 

Kenner  began  its  service  as  a  municipal 
operaUon  in  1964  because  no  private  oper- 
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ator  could  see  It  as  worth  the  Investment. 
The  buses  provide  a  loop  service  around  sub- 
\irban  Kenner  and  connect  with  the  alrport- 
to-New  Orleans  routes  of  the  Louisiana 
Transit  Co. 

The  Federal  grant  which  Kenner  received 
represented  two-thirds  of  the  total  project 
coet.  The  national  program,  first  author- 
ized by  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964.  provides  grants  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  facilities  and  equipment  that 
cannot  reasonably  be  financed  from  transit 
system  revenues,  where  the  facilities  are 
neded  to  carry  out  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion plan  for  the  area.  The  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  project  cost  must  come  from 
local  sources.  A  50-percent  grant  may  be 
made  for  emergency  purposes  pending  com- 
pletion of  an  area  transportation  plan. 

Federal  loans  for  a  maximum  period  of  40 
years  may  be  made  for  the  entire  cost  of 
capital  Improvements,  where  local  private 
financing  is  not  available. 

A  community  seeking  help  under  this  pro- 
gram must  be  part  of  an  "urban  area."  This 
is  defined  In  the  Act  as  "any  area  that  In- 
cludes a  municipality  or  other  built-up 
place  which  is  appropriate  •  •  •  for  a  pub- 
lic transportation  system  to  serve  commuters 
or  others  in  the  locality,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  local  trends  and  patterns  of 
urban  growth." 

When  the  1964  act  was  passed,  with  the 
strong  assistance  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  it  was  expected  that  the  first  rush 
of  applications  would  ask  for  help  In  re- 
placing outworn  capital  equipment  and  im- 
proving obsolete  faculties.  This  has  been  true 
for  both  large  and  small  cities. 

As  of  January  1,  1966,  some  $79.2  mil' 'on 
for  capital  grant  projects  had  been  appro'-cil. 
More  than  60  percent  of  it  will  go  for  -^eeded 
equipment.  Of  the  24  approved  projects,  16 
Involve  the  purchase  and  replacement  of 
buses  for  local  transit  systems. 

Through  the  end  of  1965,  the  Department 
of  Housing  find  Urban  Development  had  also 
made  grants  for  37  demonstration  projects, 
first  authorized  In  1961,  for  a  total  of  $33.2 
million.  Grants  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  projects  are  made  to  test  and  dem- 
onstrate new  Ideas  and  methods  for  Im- 
proving mass  transportation  systems  and 
service. 

The  most  prevalent  experiments  concern 
improvements  tn  local  service  and  fare  sched- 
ules, park-and-ride  arrangements,  connect- 
ing radial  and  cross-town  routes,  service  to 
new  communities,  and  coordinated  feeder 
and  express  bus  schedules. 

Some  small  cities  like  Kenner  are  direct 
recipients  of  aid  because  their  transit  sys- 
tems are  self-contained.  Other  small  cities 
are  aided  Indirectly  by  grants  made  to  cen- 
tral city  and  regional  authorities  like  the 
Port  Authority  cf  Allegheny  County  (Pa.) 
With  180  new  buses  bought  by  the  port  au- 
thority, service  to  scores  of  communities  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  has  been  upgraded. 

What  have  other  smaller  cities  done  with 
capital  grants  for  mass  transportation  proj- 
ects? 

Vallejo.  Calif.,  population  64,000.  received 
$77,000  toward  a  total  project  cost  of  $115,- 
6C0.  Seven  buses  were  l>ought  and  leased 
to  the  operator  to  replace  obsolete  equip- 
ment. The  new  biises  are  the  entire  fleet 
of  a  system  operated  by  the  Vallejo  Citizens' 
Transit  Company.  This  Is  owned  by  a  group 
of  local  businessmen  and  transit  personnel 
who  bought  the  system  from  the  city  in  1956 
to  keep  it  operating. 

Coral  Gables,  Pla.,  population  35,000,  got 
a  grant  of  $324,000  toward  a  total  project 
cost  of  $647,000  to  buy  20  new  buses.  They 
replace  outworn  buses  in  the  city-owned 
transit  system.  If  the  city  meets  certain 
planning  and  program  requirements  by  1968, 
It  will  qualify  for  an  addlUcwml  grant  of 
$108,000. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  population  71,000,  re- 
ceived a  $181,000  grant  toward  a  total  proj- 
ect cost  of  $272,000.  It  will  buy  18  new  buses 
and  fare  box  equipment  to  replace  outworn 
equipment.  The  service  had  been  operated 
by  the  city  with  leased  equipment  acquired 
by  It  from  a  private  company  which  dis- 
continued service  in  1964. 

Zanesville,  Ohio,  population  39.000,  got 
$114,000  toward  a  total  project  cost  of  $166,- 
000.  It  will  buy  eight  Jiew  buses,  build  a 
garage  and  shop  facilities  for  the  Y-Clty 
Transit  Co.  This  Is  the  local  public  trans- 
portation service  and  it  had  been  unable  to 
replace  obsolete  equipment  and  facilities  out 
of  operating  revenue. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment has  also  made  demonstration 
grants  to  four  cities  imder  75,000  population. 

Anchors ^e,  Alaska,  population  48,000,  re- 
ceived a  tTant  of  $208,000  toward  a  total 
project  cost  of  $312,000.  The  project  will 
determine  the  effects  of  new  transit  service 
on  travel  habits  In  a  rapidly  growing  area 
where  development  has  been  speeded  up  due 
to  relocation   following  an   earthquake. 

Skokle,  III.,  population  70,000,  received  a 
grant  of  $238,000  toward  a  total  project 
cost  of  $357,000.  The  project  will  determine 
what  a  fast-growing  medium-density  subur- 
ban area  needs  for  an  effective  Intra-urban 
tranportatlon  system  coordinated  vrith  the 
central-city  transit  system,  and  by  what 
means  such  needs  can  be  met.  The  Skokle 
transportation  system  will  be  redesigned  and 
tested  In  actual  operation. 

Rome,  N.Y.,  population  52.000,  received  a 
grant  of  $99,000  toward  a  total  project  cost 
of  $149,000.  The  city  U  demonstrating  and 
testing  the  techniques  of  developing  and  op- 
erating a  bus  system  specially  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  small  city  lacking  public 
transportation . 

New  Castle,  Pa.,  population  43.000,  received 
a  grant  of  $366,000  toward  a  total  project 
cost  of  $549,000.  The  New  Castle  Public 
Transportation  Authority  will  lease  15  small 
buses,  each  seating  14  to  20  passengers.  It 
will  test  whether  smaller  and  more  maneu- 
verable  buses,  properly  scheduled  and  with 
diversified  fares,  can  provide  more  efficient 
transit  service  for  a  small  city  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis. 

All  of  these  projects,  Involving  capital 
grants  and  demonstration  grants,  indicate 
that  urban  mass  transportation  is  one  criti- 
cal area  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
Is  responsive  to  local  calls  for  assistance. 
Hopefully,  the  Federal  response  in  this  area — 
as  In  others — will  stimulate  more  local  initia- 
tive ind  action.  In  this  way.  Federal  funds 
spent  will  have  a  multiplier  effect  in  over- 
coming present  mass-transit  problems,  and 
meeting  futiu-e  needs. 


Government  Lawbreaking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recoiu) 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Post  of  Tuesday,  March  29,  1966  which 
should  be  read  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States. 

This  excellent  editorial  points  out  that 
the  laws  of  this  great  Republic  bind  the 
executive,  Including  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, as  well  as  everyone  eJse. 


I  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why 
the  Attorney  General  should  continue  to 
sanction  violation  of  the  Federal  statutes 
with  regard  to  wiretapping. 

No  one  has  yet  shown  me  how  the  At- 
torney General  or  anyone  else  In  the  ex- 
ecutive is  superior  to  the  laws  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  sooner  some  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Department  of  Justice  become 
aware  of  this  fact  the  better  off  this 
Nation  will  be. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Government  Lawbreaking 

"Within  the  Federal  Government,"  Attor- 
ney General  Katzenbach  testified  the  other 
day  before  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee, "wiretapping  is  strictly  regulated.  The 
FBI  uses  wiretaps  only  for  intelligence  pur- 
poses in  national  security  matters,  and  then 
only  with  the  express  approval  of  the  At- 
torney General."  By  any  standard,  this  must 
be  reckoned  a  remarkable  statement  coming 
from  the  highest  legal  and  law  enforce- 
ment authority  In  the  Nation. 

With  all  due  respect,  we  submit  that  the 
Attorney  General  (and  a  succession  of  At- 
torneys General  before  him)  has  miscon- 
strued the  law.  As  he  told  the  subcommit- 
tee, he  construes  it  "as  not  prohibiting  wire- 
tapping as  such,  but  as  prohibiting  the  Inter- 
ception and  disclosure  or  use  for  personal 
benefit  of  the  Information  so  obtained."  But 
he  has  left  out  of  account  a  very  Important 
phrase  of  the  act  which  we  set  forth  here  In 
Italics:  "No  person  not  being  entitled  there- 
to shall  receive  or  assist  In  receiving  any  in- 
terstate or  foreign  oommtmlcatlon  by  wire 
or  radio  and  use  the  same  or  any  informa- 
tion therein  contained  for  his  own  benefit  or 
for  the  benefit  of  another  not  entitled  there- 
to." 

When  this  act  of  Congress  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  for  construction,  the  Court 
said:  "The  plain  words  of  section  605  forbid 
anyone,  unless  authorized  by  the  sender, 
to  Intercept  a  telephone  message,  and  direct 
In  equally  clear  language  that  no  person 
shall  divulge  or  publish  the  message  or  Its 
substance  to  'any  person.'  "  Here  the  Italics 
were  supplied  by  the  Court.  There  Is  noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  in  the  language  of 
the  act  authorizing  an  exception  "for  intelli- 
gence purposes  in  national  security  matters." 
And  there  Is  not  a  word  authorizing  the  At- 
torney General  to  approve  such  an  exception. 

At  the  very  least.  In  our  view,  the  plain 
words  of  the  act  make  it  a  crime  for  an  VBl 
agent,  or  anybody  else  who  taps  a  telephone, 
to  communicate  the  substance  of  what  he 
hears  to  any  other  person,  even  to  Mr.  Kat- 
zenbach or  to  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  or  to  make 
any  use  of  the  Information  for  Intelligence 
purposes  or  any  other  purposes.  And  with 
the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach's  good  Intentions,  we  think  he  has  no 
more  right  or  authority  to  app.-ove  such  a 
crime  by  one  of  his  subordinates  than  he  has 
to  approve  a  search  without  a  warrant  or  the 
imprisonment  of  a  citizen  without  a  trial, 
even  if  these  forms  of  lawbreaking  should  be 
thought  to  serve  the  national  security. 

Like  Attorneys  General  before  him.  Mr. 
Katzenbach  seeks  to  Justify  his  approval  of 
FBI  wiretapping  by  asserting  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  approved  this  approval.  But  noth- 
In::  is  clearer  about  the  American  political 
system  than  that  the  President  has  no  power 
whatever  to  authorize  the  violation  of  an  act 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  Katzenbach  thinks  of  the  wiretapping 
bill  he  has  endorsed  as  a  compromise  because 
it  would  outlaw  private  wiretapping  while 
permitting  it  on  a  wide  scale  by  Government 
ofllclals.  If  such  a  compromise  Is  Impossible 
of  legislative  achievement,  he  told  the  sub- 
committee, "then  I  would  urge  that  section 
606  be  amended  to  prohibit  all  wiret^plng, 
except  that  authorized  by  the  President  for 
national  security  purposes."    The  first  part 
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at  wbkt  be  reconunends  can  b«  eaaily 
acbieTOd  by  having  the  Justice  Department 
obey  and  enforce  the  law  aa  It  now  itands. 
The  second  p>art  would  be  to  Invite  a  limitless 
invasion  of  the  privacy  which  Is  an  essential 
part  of  the  American  heritage. 


New  Adraiicet  in  Vitaal  Aide  to  Edacatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  BIIARSH,  JR. 

or    VIBCINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  official 
of  the  American  Legion  called  to  my  at- 
tention a  series  of  educational  television 
programs  which  I  believe  will  be  of  In- 
terest to  other  Members  of  the  House. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix,  therefore.  I  am  Including 
a  description  of  this  Interesting  television 
series,  as  furnished  me  by  the  American 
Legion  headquarters  here: 

NBC  Bw.T«BBi   "ExrLOKZNO**  Films   roa 

SCHOOCa    AMD    TjnWAlTBI 

In  reaponse  to  a  large  number  of  requests 
and  inqulrlea  from  teachers,  the  children's 
educational  aeries  "Exploring,"  seen  Satur- 
days on  the  NBC  Television  Network,  is  being 
made  available  immadlately  on  16  mlllJmKer 
fUm  for  purohaaa  by  trJimla  and  Ubrarles, 
Edward  Stanley.  NBC  director  oi  pubUc  af- 
fairs, announced  today.  The  ourrent  series 
on  Amertoan  History  hAS  been  prodvioed  un- 
der Mt.  Stanley's  supervision. 

This  will  be  the  OisC  Urns  that  teachers 
and  school  artmlnlstraton  planning  to  pur- 
chase new  audloivlausi  materials  with  NDKA 
and  EBKA  funds  will  be  able  to  preview  and 
purobsse  a  cJnssroom  film  series  on  a  iw- 
tlonal  network.  Ths  "Kxplorlng"  programs 
which  hav«  been  a  plofvewing  effort  by  NBC 
to  develop  ohlldren's  prognunlng  which 
would  bs  professionally  useful  to  the  olaae- 
room  tssoher.  have  baa  an  extraordinary  re- 
sponse tram  the  eduoatloneJ  world. 

The  series  has  been  produced  In  ooopara- 
tioci  with  the  National  Ooundl  for  the  So- 
cial Studies  and  the  American  Library  Aaso- 
cUtlon. 

"Exploring"  has  also  had  a  distinguished 
panel  of  advisers,  which  include:  Dr.  Law- 
rence Derthlck,  assistant  executive  secre- 
tsry.  NEA.  former  VS.  Commlaslocver  ot  Edu- 
cation. Dr.  Ulna  Rees.  dean  ot  graduate 
situdies.  University  ot  New  York,  member  ot 
the  Ooixference  Board  ot  the  MathcnvKtloal 
Scienoes.  Dr.  John  Rackley.  vloe  president  for 
Instoncttoa.  Pennsylvania  State  Unlvwnrity. 
immediate  past  prestdmt.  Anverloan  Asocla- 
tloo  of  Ooile«ss  f«r  Teaolier  Bducatloo.  OU- 
bert  asides,  tofiasr  dsaa.  Annsnberg  Sobool 
ot  Comznunloatlans,  U&lverslity  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  W.  Linwood  ChAse.  fonaer  <lean. 
Sobool  ot  Bduoatlofi.  Boston  Unlveralty  and 
past  president,  Natknal  Council  for  tb«  So- 
otai  etudlss.  Dr,4«wrenoe  A.  Ck«mln.  Predcr- 
Ick  Barnard,  professor  of  eduoatioti.  obair- 
mtai  ot  department  of  Social  and  Philosophi- 
cal youndattons.  Taacben  OoUege,  Columbia 
University.  Mrs.  Augusta  Baker,  obalrman  of 
the  CItUdren's  Books  and  Broadcasting  Oom- 
mittes,  Amerloaa  Ubrary  Aaaoclatlon.  co- 
ordinator of  Children's  Services.  New  York 
City  Public  Ubrary  System. 

Besides  winning  every  major  award  in  its 
Held.  Kxpioring  was  cited  as  an  outstanding 
educational  program  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Cremln 
in  the  1905  Bono*  Mann  Lecture.  "The 
Genius  of  Amarlcaa  Bducatlon."    Taking  the 


program  as  an  example  of  the  work  of  educa- 
tive agencies  not  within  the  professional 
establishment.  Dr.  Cremin  found  it  not  sxir- 
prlslng  that  "the  program  has  elicited  enor- 
mous enthusiasm  from  coast  to  coast.  But 
what  is  of  special  Interest."  he  continued, 
"is  that  more  and  more  elementary  schools 
are  now  devoting  part  of  Friday's  classwork 
to  preparing  for  Saturday's  televlBlon 
presentation"  •  •  •  Make  no  mistake:  NBC 
Is  In  the  business  of  popular  education  •  •  • 
and  given  Its  technical  staff  and  production 
facilities  it  can  doubtless  teach  certain 
material  more  effectively  and  more  eco- 
nomically than  cmy  school  now  In  existence." 
Exploring,  said  Dr.  Cremln,  "conveys  infor- 
mation directly  and  there  is  relatively  little 
difficulty  in  eetlmatlng  its  Influence." 

Exploring  has  won  the  Peabody  Award,  the 
Ohio  State  Award,  the  Edison  Award,  the 
Cine  Golden  Eagle  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  Better  Radio  and  Television  Award. 

The  1965-06  E^xplorlng  programs  have  been 
built  around  the  American  History  curric- 
uliim.  Each  half-hour  film  coats  1150  in 
black  and  white;  9300  In  color.  The  films 
may  be  ordered  from  The  Graphic  Curric- 
ulum, 41  East  42d  St..  New  York  10017,  With 
the  purchase  of  any  eight  Alms,  a  ninth  film 
is  available  at  no  charge. 

The  18  subjects  now  available  on  16  mill- 
meter  film  are: 

"The  Untouched  Land  (to  1492) ". 

"Into  the  New  World  (1492-1763)-. 

"Seeds  of  the  Revolution  (1763-1775)". 

"The  Revolution  (1775-1783)". 

"The  Constitution  (1787)". 

"Emergence  of  a  Nation  (1800-1817)". 

"Era  of  Good  Peeling  (1817-1828)". 

"Era  of  the  Conmion  Man  (1828-1848)". 

"Prelude  to  the  CivU  War  (1848-1860)-. 

"The  Road  to  Gettysburg  (1861-1963)". 

"These  Honored  Dead  (1863-1865)". 

"The  Reconstruction   (1866-1880)". 

"The  Big  Push  ( 1865-1886)  ". 

"Toward  the  Glided  Age  ( 1876-1898)  *•. 

"Turn  of  the  Century  (1898-1914)". 

"End  ot  Innocence  (1914-1920)". 

"Boom  or  Bust  (1925-1936)". 

"Age  of  the  Atom  (1935-1945)". 

Exploring  can  be  seen  on  moet  NBC  sta- 
tions Saturdays.  12:30  p.m.  e.ostem  standard 
time. 

Teacher  Interest  In  NBC's  Exploring  pro- 
gram Is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
600,000  received  on  request  the  teacher's 
guide  to  the  program  in  past  seasons.  This 
is  over  half  of  the  elementary  teachers  In 
the  Nation,  with  some  18  mlUlon  children  In 
their  classrooms,  and  makes  the  news  of  the 
release  of  these  films  for  schools  and  ItOrarles 
of  unusual  Interest. 


Lastio{  Help  From  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALiroaNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1966 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
good  example  has  recently  been  brought 
to  my  attention  of  teamwork  between 
AID  and  the  Peace  Corps,  Working  with 
Gage  Skinner,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
In  Chile.  AID  with  a  minimum  of  red 
tape  and  time  helped  put  a  tribe  of 
Chilean  Indians  Into  the  honey  business 
which  promises  to  Improve  the  incooies 
of  these  farmers  of  the  Temuco  area. 
This  example  Is  from  the  La  Mesa,  Calif,, 
Scout  for  TTiursday.  February  17.  1966: 


La  Mesan  en  Peacx  Cosps  Aids  CHn.i:Air 

3EEKEXPE3t 

Gage  Skinner,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
from  1841  Edgclake  Road.  La  Mesa,  and  his 
friend.  Rlcardo  Antlleo,  the  old  Mapuche 
Indian  chief,  sat  waiting  in  the  Peace  Corps 
office  in  Temuco.  Chile,  for  a  check  that 
would  start  Antlleo's  community  on  a  bee- 
keeping project. 

The  two,  Antlleo,  the  old  chief  and  Skinner, 
the  young  U.S.  trained  apiarist,  had  worked 
together  In  preparing  the  project  which 
would  Improve  the  incomes  of  farmers  in 
the  Temuco  area. 

Skinner  prepared  the  request  and  sent  It 
through  Peace  Corps  channels  to  V3.  Am- 
bassador Ralph  A.  Dungan  in  Santiago.  Chile. 
Ambassador  Dungan  sent  It  on  to  the  Agency 
lor  International  Development  mission. 

Within  a  few  days  and  with  a  minimum  of 
redtape.  AID  determined  that  such  a  grant 
was  eligible  for  help  from  Its  special  activities 
fund,  set  up  to  provide  fast  small  loans  and 
grants  for  productive  purposes.  The  special 
funds  are  available  for  small  foreign  aid 
projects  to  help  people  help  themselves. 

The  check  for  760  eecudoe  (not  quite 
•200)  was  delivered  to  Antlleo  by  Don 
Cameron,  Regional  Peace  Corps  director  In 
Temuco. 

It  was  Invested  as  quickly  as  possible  In 
hives  for  the  members  of  the  cooperative  In 
Antlleo's  community. 

Already,  it  was  late  spring  in  Chile.  Bees 
were  swarming  and  feeding  on  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  Cautln  River  valley. 

"There's  a  good  market  and  a  good  price 
for  honey,"  Skinner  explains.  Each  kilo  of 
honey  brings  up  to  1.80  escudos  (about  45 
cents)  and  that's  good  money  for  farmers  In 
this  area. 

"Each  hive  can  easily  produce  25  or  more 
kilos  of  honey  a  year  if  It  U  well  managed. 
And  if  a  family  has.  say  20  or  30  hlvres,  you 
can  see  how  much  Income  would  Increase,  as 
well  as  having  honey  for  their  own  use." 

Skinner  visited  the  Indian  lands  near  Lu- 
maco.  not  far  from  Temuco,  Here  he  en- 
listed the  help  of  the  quiet  old  chief  to  tell 
the  people  there  about  cooperatives  and  how 
a  beekeeping  cooperative  would  work.  , 

The  people  in  the  Lumaco  area  liked  the 
Idea.  They  had  already  put  together  money 
enough  to  buy  10  hives.  These  were  filled 
with  bees  and  honey  making  had  begiin. 

Through  the  old  chief.  Skinner  explained 
how  more  hives  could  be  purchased  with  AID 
credit.  He  told  them  that  they  would  have 
no  trouble  collecting  bees  to  bill  them  since 
bees  were  In  abundance  In  the  area.  He  also 
told  them  that  be  would  help  them  set  up  a 
cooperative  and  help  solve  problems  that 
arose.  With  the  AID  help,  the  project  and 
cooperative  are  on  their  way  to  becoming  a 
success. 
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France  Should  Repay  Debts  to  United 
Sutes 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    TOMC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr,  Speaker.  American 
schoolchildren  have  long  been  taught 
that  there  are  no  people  with  whom  our 
Nation  has  more  cause  for  a  spirit  of 
kinship  than  with  the  people  of  France. 

Our  traditional  friendship  with  that 
great  people  springs  from  the  timely  and 
courageous  help  given  to  the  colonies  by 
France  In  our  war  for  independence. 
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But  such  help  has  not  been  a  one-way 
street. 

Many  French  towns  have  two  Ameri- 
can military  cemeteries,  one  from  each 
World  War;  60.000  Americans  are  burled 
on  French  soil. 

We  have  poured  gold  as  well  as  blood 
Into  the  defense  of  France  against  heft 
enemies.    Since  World  War  n  the  United  ^ 
States  have  given  France  assistance  to-  i 
tallng  $11  billion.  Including  $4  bllliCHi  In  / 
outright  grants. 

Yet.   In   the   years   since   Charles  de( 
Gaulle  came  to  power,  an  Increasing  hos- 
tility has  become  the  official  French  at- 
titude toward  the  United  States.     And 
France  continues  to  drain  our  gold. 

Rarely  has  one  people  helped  another 
as  we  have  helped  the  French. 

And  rarely.  If  ever,  has  such  help  been 
rewarded  with  such  ingratitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
French  people,  who  have  watched  two 
generations  of  American  soldiers  fall  In 
their  defense,  support  M.  de  Gaulle  In 
his  studied  hostility  to  the  United  States. 
At  any  rate,  the  time  for  patience  is 
over. 

Last  year  I  called  upon  the  De  Gaulle 
government  to  begin  repayment  of  the 
•$6.5  billion  France  still  owes  the  United 
States  from  World  War  I. 
I  reiterate  that  ciOl  today. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  renunciation  of  the 
traditional  friendship  of  one  people  for 
another  Is  a  grave  step  for  a  leader  to 
take. 
M.  de  Gaulle  has  taken  that  step. 
Let  our  Government  then  respond  with 
firmness,  while  remaining  ever  mindful 
that   national    leaders   sometimes   drift 
away  from  the  better  Interests  of  those 
they  lead. 

Our  long  friendship  with  the  people  of 
France  permits  us  to  hope  that  the  pres- 
ent situation  will  pass,  and  that  our  peo- 
ples will  once  again  enjoy  the  friendship 
their  mutual  sacrifices  merit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  from 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  speaks  for 
Itself,  and  I  Include  It  in  the  Record. 
What  UNrrro  Statis  Has  Donk  roa  Frai«^ck 
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(Prance,  under  President  de  Gaulle.  U  giving 
America  a  lesson   in  hard-boiled  poUtlcs. 
The  moral :  Generosity  and  good  will  in  to- 
day's   world    aren't    always    repaid    with 
gratitude.     After  billions  In  aid  to  France 
over  a  50-year  span.  De  Gaulle  wants  to  cut 
American  ties  with  his  country,  force  the 
United  States  out  of  Europe.) 
Over  span  of  nearly  half  a  century  the 
American  people  probably  have  done  more 
for  France  and  the  French  f>eople  than  any 
nation  ever  did  for  another. 

Americans,  at  a  very  high  cost  In  lives  and 
money,  came  to  the  rescue  of  Prance  in  two 
major  wars.  Americana  then  underwrote  the 
rebuilding  of  the  French  nation  from  those 
wars.  It  was  Americans  who  defended  Prance 
during  the  postwar  years  when  the  threat  ot 
communism  was  hanging  over  Western 
Europe. 

Now  the  payoff  is  taking  place,  and  It  Is 
not  proving  pleasant  for  the  American 
Government. 

Prance  tmder  President  Charles  de  GauUs 
wants  to  replace  the  United  States  as  leader 
oC  the  defensive  alliance  in  Europe — ths 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Th« 
French  Government  has  done  what  It  could 
to  embarrass  the  United  States  in  Its  effort 
to  prevent  a  Communist  takeover  in  South 
Vietnam.    Prance  has  been  striving  to  under- 


mine the  American  dollar  and  to  block  Ameri- 
can efforts  to  find  some  other,  more  flexible, 
way  to  settle  accounts  in  world  trade  than 
through  sole  dependence  on  gold. 

Also.  De  GauUe.  is  preparing  to  go  to  Mos- 
cow on  a  mission  that  tends  to  arouae  sus- 
picion among  diplomats  in  the  United  States 
and  in  many  European  coiintrlee. 

De  Gaulle  is  pictured  as  seeking  to  restore 
France  to  "grandeur"  and  to  a  role  of  leader- 
ship in  Europe  and  In  the  world.  To  accom- 
plish that,  he  needs  to  try  to  undermine  and 
downgrade  the  United  States,  In  the  opinion 
of  those  shaping  American  policy. 

This  is  not  regarded  by  U.S.  officials  as  a 
very  rewarding  response  to  the  huge  invest- 
ment In  lives  and  In  money  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  made,  over  the  years,  in 
France  and  Europe. 

PEICE:    36,000  LIVIS 

In  World  War  I,  the  American  investment 
in  Europe  that  saved  Prance  from  defeat 
came  to  36,000  Uvee  and  224.000  wounded.  In 
dollars,  the  direct  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  military  aid  was  $27  billion,  not  counting 
$12.2  billion  in  loans.  All  this  was  in  dollars 
of  far  greater  valine  than  today's  dollars. 

price:    184.000   LIVES 

In  World  War  n.  Prance  surrendered  to 
Germany  without  making  a  real  fight. 

In  rescuing  a  defeated  France  and  subdu- 
ing its  conqueror,  the  American  people  sac- 
rificed 184.000  lives  and  suffered  479.000 
wounded.  They  poured  more  than  $200  bil- 
lion into  direct  costs  of  the  war  in  Eun^>e, 
while  giving  total  lend-lease  and  other  aid 
of  nearly  $50  billion. 

Since  World  War  II.  the  United  States  has 
given  Prance  gifts  and  credits  totaling  about 
$11  billion.  That  includes  outright  grants 
of  $4  billion,  partly  in  Marshall  plan  aid  to 
get  the  industry  of  France  on  its  feet. 

In  addition,  the  American  people  have  sup- 
ported large  military  forces  in  Europe 
through  the  postwar  years.  The  aim  has 
been  to  assure  against  a  new  mUltary  attack 
on  the  area  and  to  relieve  the  people  of 
Europe— Including  the  French  people— from 
bearing  a  heavy  burden  of  armament. 

For  all  of  this.  Americans  asked  nothing 
In  return  except  a  willingness  among  the 
people  of  Western  Europe  to  cooperate  in  try- 
ing to  build  a  unified  defensive  force  that. 
In  the  future,  could  do  more  to  protect  it- 
self. 

Then,  too,  the  American  Government  de- 
liberately encouraged  an  outfiow  of  gold  from 
its  own  stockpile  so  that  other  nations  could 
regain  liquidity  of  their  finances  as  well  as 
soundness  of  their  currencies. 


dais  see  It— to  kick  the  United  States  In  the 
shins. 

.      A    POLrTE    KEMINDEX 

Americ^  officials  have  tried  to  remind 
Prance,  in  a  polite  sort  of  way,  of  one  mors 
point. 

In  the  World  War  I  perlod.\he  U.S.  loaned 
France  $4.1  billion,  which  were  doUars  that 
would  buy  far  more  than  today's  dollars.  By 
June.  1925.  the  French  had  paid  off  65  mil- 
lion of  this  loan  and  had  paid  221  mUUon  in 
interest.  The  loan  then  was  refinanced  at 
3.34  billion,  and  by  1931  France  had  paid  39 
nallllon  in  interest  and  161  million  in  prin- 
cipal. 

After  that.  Interest  and  principal  payments 
were  ended  and  the  loan  was  in  defaiUt 
However,  this  huge  debt  has  never  been  for- 
mally written  off  the  books  by  the  United 
States. 

Result:  Interest  and  principal  on  this 
French  debt  now  totals  $6.7  bilUon.  De 
Gaulle  shows  no  Inclination  to  pay  The 
World  War  I  debt  owed  by  the  British  actual- 
ly now  is  bigger— 9.5  billion— became  Brit- 
ain's original  borrowing  was  larger.  Neither 
of  the  two  nations  is  interested  in  repayment 
Britain  lacks  the  means  to  pay.  but  De  Gaulle 
in  view  of  his  country's  boasted  financial 
strength  and  growing  hoard  of  gold,  could  be 
helpful  in  honoring  a  debt  now  In  default. 

IT  VS.   GETS  OUT 

Against  the  background  of  experience  run- 
ning back  about  50  years,  American  officials 
are  beginning  to  wonder  about  something 
much  more  current. 

In  the  period  since  Wortd  War  H,  the 
American  people  have  invested  heavily  in 
Prance  to  biuid  defensive  bases  and  supply 
faclllOee.  MlUUry  highways  have  been  con- 
structed, plpeUnes  built,  ports  improved,  air 
bases  established.  SuK>ly  depots  have  been 
created  and  stocked.  The  investment  is 
estimated  at  about  $2.6  billion. 

Now  the  government  of  Prance  says  that 
It  wants  the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the 
country. 

QuesOon:  What  becomes  of  this  Invest- 
ment in  property  in  Prance  paid  for  by 
Americans?  Such  physical  Installations  as 
highways,  air  bases,  ports,  supply  depoU 
and  plpeUnes  can't  be  shifted.  The  thought 
is  that  perhaps  De  Gaulle  expects  to  take 
over  these  facilities  for  French  use.  There  is 
some  imcertalnty  about  whether  or  how 
much  the  French  President  wlU  want  to  pay 
for  what  he  gets. 


FLOW    OF   TOCUIST    DOLLARS 

At  the  same  time,  Americans  were  encour- 
aged to  travel  abroad  so  they  would  spi«ad 
dollars  around  the  world.  The  original  post- 
war worry  had  been  that  the  world  would 
face  a  dollar  shortage. 

Americana  traveling  abroad  have  for  many 
years  been  spending  more  than  $100  mUlion 
annually  In  France  alone. 

In  addition.  American  military  personnel 
stationed  at  NATO  bases  in  France  have 
poured  millions  into  the  French  economy 
In  recent  years.  In  1965,  such  spending  by 
U.S.  military  men  and  their  families  amount- 
ed to  an  estimated  $150  million. 

So  generous  has  been  American  policy  and 
so  ready  the  American  people  to  share  other 
people's  burdens  that  there  is  now  a  surfeit 
of  dollars  In  the  world,  and  it  the  U.S.  dollar 
whose  stability  is  becoming  suspect.  The 
French  franc,  which  long  was  one  of  the 
worlds  prime  examples  of  a  weak  currency, 
has  managed,  thanks  in  part  to  UJS.  gener- 
osity. t«  become  one  of  the  strongest  cur- 
rencies In  the  world,  backed  by  a  gold  re- 
serve of  more  than  $4.7  billion. 

So  the  France  for  which  the  American 
people  have  done  so  much  over  the  years 
now  feels  strong  enough — as  American  offi- 
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Then  there  is  stlU  another  side  to  the 
situation  that  Americans  have  come  to  face 
In  De  Gaulle's  Prance. 

In  recent  years,  American  businessmen 
have  Invested  heavily  in  France.  The  total 
now  comes  to  more  than  $1.6  blUlon. 

It  Is  this  sizable  American  private  invest- 
ment that  has  done  so  much  to  help  modern- 
ize a  French  Industry  that  had  been  lagging. 

In  one  Instance,  in  the  computer  industry, 
a  large  infusion  of  capital  and  know-how  by 
an  American  company  was  required  to  keep 
the  French  in  the  running.  In  so  basic  a 
field  as  that  of  food  canning,  an  American 
company  toe*  the  lead  in  establishing 
modem  processes  in  Prance. 

As  private  Investment  by  Americans  grew, 
De  Gaulle  became  disturbed  and  began  to 
warn  about  a  threatened  "takeover"  by 
American  capital  In  Eurc^>e.  To  date,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  no  direct  French  threat 
to  the  large-scale  American  investments, 

PICJUNC   TTP   A    BVKOKtf 

Americans  today  are  carrying  a  heavy  load 
In  southeast  Asia  because  of  French  failure 
to  maintain  a  position  there. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  in  spite  of 
tT.S,  urging,  the  French  Government  refused 
to  end  the  colonial  status  of  Indochina— 
the  area  now  Included  In  aU  of  Vietnam^ 
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"Ltuom,  and  CambodlA.  A  colonial  war 
followed,  which  Oominuniu  exploited. 

When  defeated  In  a  big  battle  of  that  war. 
the  French  simply  gave  up  and  pulled  out. 

The  burden  of  trying  to  maintain  sta- 
bility In  that  part  of  the  world  fell  princi- 
pally on  the  United  States.  The  ooet  of  that 
load  In  this  year  alone  Is  fixed  officially  at 
more  than  910  billion. 

In  Uvea  the  coet  In  Vietnam  la  mounting. 
Already  more  than  3,000  Americans  have 
been  killed  and  11,500  wo\inded.  and  the  end 
la  not  In  sight. 

Against  that  background,  the  French  under 
the  leadership  of  De  Oaulle  are  found  by  the 
U.S.  Government  to  be  doing  wh't  they  can 
to  encourage  the  Oooununlsts  and  to  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  this  situation  that  tends  to  cause 
tJ.8.  offlclals  to  question  whether  good  will, 
great  help  and  generosity  on  a  scale  not  be- 
fore seen  In  the  world  actually  pay  off  when 
the  chips  are  down. 

The  experience  with  Prance  Is  not  regarded 
as  encouraging. 


Sooth   Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

or  KicBiaAx 
D»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.     DIOOS.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 

ORD.  I  Include  the  following : 

TssTiMONT  or  RicHABo  P.  Sttvens,  Associate 

PaorxssoB   Airo  Dnucroa  or  thk  AniCAN 

S-njDDTT  Curm,  Lincoln  UNrvxasrrr,  Pa., 

Bktokx  th«  StTBCOMirrrncx  on   Atrjca  or 

TBI   HousK   FoacioN    ArrAnu    CoMMrrm, 

MAacH  30.  1966 

Ur.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, as  the  former  chairman  of  the 
political  science  department  (1943-63)  at 
Plus  Xn  University  College  In  Basutoland. 
and  a  member  of  the  college  senate,  I  have 
endeavored  to  follow  events  In  the  high 
comxnlsslon  territories  very  closely  over  the 
past  4'/i  years.  I  am  therefore  very  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the  plight  of 
these  peoples.  Interrelated  as  it  Is  with  the 
problem  of  South  Africa,  to  the  attenuon  of 
your  committee,  and  hopefully  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  administration. 

The  apartheid  regime  In  South  Africa, 
while  primarily  a  tragedy  tor  that  country's 
nonwhlts  majority,  also  compromises  the 
fundamental  rights  of  Its  small  neighbors — 
Basntoland.  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland. 
These  three  countries,  having  alnkost  by 
chance  jscaped  South  African  domination 
were  known  until  recently  as  the  British 
Htfb  Commission  Territories.  Historically 
caught  up  between  the  clash  of  British  Im- 
perial Interests  and  expanding  Boer  na- 
tlonaUam  of  the  late  19th  century,  the 
tribal  leaders  of  these  peoples  ap[>ealed  for 
British  protection  rather  than  share  the  fate 
of  their  fellow  Africans  who  were  subjected 
to  the  declared  racialism  of  the  Boer  commu- 
nity. Today,  with  preparations  well  xinder- 
way  for  the  withdrawal  of  BrlUsh  protection 
over  Basutoland  (Lesotho)  and  Bechuana- 
land (Botswana)  this  year.  azMl  from  Swazi- 
land within  the  next  few  years,  the  possi- 
bility that  South  Africa  may  yet  control  the 
fortunes  of  these  peoples  poses  a  definite 
threat  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 

While  Insignificant  In  numbers  and  pow- 
er Influence,  the  Batswana.  Swazl  and  Basuto 
have  tenaciously  clung  to  their  cherished 
freedom  orer  the  past  century  and  have 
aooepted  poverty  under  British  rule  as  the 


price  for  maintaining  their  human  dignity. 
For  whUe  BrltUh  rule  excluded  South  Afri- 
can control.  It  consciously  refrained  from 
encouraging  any  political,  economic,  or  social 
development  of  the  temtorlee  likely  to  show 
up  to  disadvantage  the  repressive  policies 
pursued  by  South  Africa  toward  her  non- 
,  white  majority.  But  however  dearly  pur- 
chased was  their  national  survival,  these 
peoples  have  clearly  demonstrated  that  hu- 
man values  can  supersede  the  economic. 
.  Their  actions  also  serve  to  refute  the  hol- 
low protestations  of  some  that  International 
sanctions  against  South  Africa  would  most 
adversely  affect  her  nonwhlte  majority  and 
must,  therefore,  be  set  aside  as  Impractical. 
For  It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
the  nonwhlte  population.  If  consulted,  would 
accept  such  sacrifice  as  a  condition  for  even- 
tual freedom.  But  these  three  territories 
alonp  cannot  challenge  the  South  African 
monolith. 

Their  support  must  be  the  International 
community  and  the  rule  of  law.  Their  very 
survival  requires  that  those  states  which 
officially  profess  a  belief  and  respect  for  hu- 
man values  within  the  context  of  Interna- 
tional law  must  now  demonstrate  their  sin- 
cerity. True,  these  peoples  are  not  in  the 
limelight  of  the  East-West  struggle  and  sup- 
port for  their  rights  cannot  be  clothed  In 
the  more  fashionable  garb  of  an  a^tl-Com- 
munlst  struggle. 

An  American  commitment  In  their  behalf 
cannot  be  Justified  In  terms  of  maintaining 
a  power  position.  It  can,  however,  prove  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Negro  population  of 
the  United  States  In  particular,  that  the 
American  commitment  In  behalf  of  human 
liberty  Is  Just  as  sincere  In  respect  to  South 
Africa  as  It  claims  to  be  In  Cuba  or  Viet- 
nam. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  United  States 
does  not  now  seek  to  grasp  and  pursue  those 
peaceful  and  legitimate  methods  at  our  dis- 
posal to  precipitate  a  change  in  southern 
Africa,  this  country  may  well  pay  for  Its 
moral  tepidity  by  seeing  the  Communist 
world  fall  heir  to  the  richest  portion  of  the 
African  Continent.  At  what  a  cost  a  real 
conflagration  in  South  Africa  would  be  to 
our  own  domestic  Institutions,  one  hesitates 
to  speculate. 

American  Interest  In  the  plight  of  Basuto- 
land. Bechuanaland.  and  Swaziland  does  not 
Inunedlately.  therefore,  depend  on  national 
altnilsm.  If,  unfortunately,  the  American 
Government  can  only  respond  to  a  crisis 
threatening  Its  world  position,  even  here 
there  la  ample  cause  for  strong,  positive 
action.  It  la  precisely  In  regard  to  these 
three  countries  that  the  United  States,  alone 
or  through  the  United  Nations,  can  presently 
pursue  a  course  of  positive  action,  the  side 
effects  of  which  may  Indeed  challenge  the 
South  African  Government. 

For  too  long  the  specious  argument  has 
been  advanced  that  American  action  vls-a- 
vls  South  Africa  must  be  qualified  by  respect 
for  the  sovereignty  of  that  state.  Without 
arguing  the  merits  of  that  position  when 
challenged  by  the  rights  of  the  human 
person,  we  must  at  least  e<|ually  defend  the 
sovereign  equality  of  these  states  embedded 
In  the  apartheid  complex  of  South  Africa, 
an  equality  which  presupposes  free  and  un- 
restricted  access  to  the  outside  world. 

If  the  maintenance  of  these  rights  poses 
difficulties  for  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, it  la  nevertheless  the  duty  of  the 
International  community  to  see  that  these 
rights  are  not  sacrificed.  Secured  against 
South  African  encroachment,  these  states 
may  seriously  undertake  the  creation  of  non- 
racial  democracies,  the  example  of  which 
on  South  Africa's  borders  may  serve  as  a 
leavening  Influence  upon  that  Government's 
racial  mythology.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
assistance  to  these  countries  will  enable 
them  to  be  less  dependent  on  South  African 
and    free,    within    the    bounds    of    national 


right,  to  speak  out  In  support  of  human 
values. 

Aa  showpieces  of  democratic  life,  these 
countries  may  demonstrate  to  South  Africa 
that  there  Is  an  alternative  to  Its  present 
course  which  can  only  lead  tragically  and 
Inevitably  to  race  war  If  not  race  suicide. 

A  realistic  American  policy  towards  this 
area  must  be  cognizant  of  South  Africa's 
persistent  demand  for  the  Incorporation  of 
the  High  Oommisslon  Territories  from  the 
1909  Act  of  Union,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  until  1962.  when  Dr. 
Verwoerd.  as  prime  minister,  officially  re- 
nounced the  traditional  claim.  South  Afric- 
can  arguments  for  the  Incorporation  of  the 
Territories  always  stressed  that  geographic- 
ally, ethnographlcally,  and  economically  they 
formed  part  of  South  Africa,  an  assertion 
which,  were  It  not  for  the  present  minority 
rule  In  South  Africa,  would  not  be  contested. 

But  South  Africa  was  patently  not  con- 
cerned with  the  Incorporation  of  the  terri- 
tories for  these  reasons  alone  since  she  hard- 
ly Intended  to  Incur  additional  financial  bur- 
dens without  adequate  compensation.  Al- 
though on  purely  historic  grounds  It  might 
be  asserted  that  Inasmuch  as  Britain  pre- 
vented the  Boers  from  acquiring  these  terri- 
tories, their  takeover  would  provide  hand- 
some redress  for  earlier  Boer  defeat,  this 
motive  was  not  In  Itself  suflScient.  Of  greater 
Importance  was  the  belief  that  the  protec- 
torates were  absolutely  essential  to  the  whole 
Bantustan  concept,  a  plan  for  racial  subor- 
dination especially  promoted  by  Dr.  Ver- 
woerd. The  blueprint  for  this  scheme,  as 
shown  In  the  Tomllnson  report  of  1956. 
presumed  the  Incorporation  of  the  high  com- 
mission territories  and  thus  enlarged  from 
13  to  approximately  45  percent  the  amount 
of  land  supposedly  to  be  set  aside  for  the 
Bantustan  project.  Without  the  Inclusion 
of  the  territories,  territorial  apartheid  would 
remain  an  unconvincing  project.  The  South 
African  reserve  areas  could  not  provide  a 
living  for  even  half  the  Africans  of  the 
country  but  with  the  addition  of  the  high 
commission  territories  the  scheme,  at  least 
on  paper,  would  gain  some  credibility.  For 
the  purposes  of  foreign  propaganda,  they 
seemed  essential. 

Although  the  incorporation  of  the  protec- 
torates appeared  necessary  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  Bantustan  scheme,  the  National- 
ist Party  electoral  victory  in  1948  ruled  out 
the  possibility  of  negotiated  transfer.  The 
failure  of  the  South  African  Government  to 
develop  along  liberal  British  lines  made  it 
Impossible  for  any  government  In  London  to 
believe  South  Africa's  assurances  that  the 
paramount  Interests  of  the  peoples  of  the 
protectorates  would  be  maintained.  The 
departure  of  South  Africa  frcm  the  Com- 
monwealth definitely  precluded  any  pos- 
sibility of  direct  transfer.  Dr.  Verwoerd 
therefore  found  It  expedient  to  announce 
that  the  incorporation  of  the  territories  was 
"neither  possible  nor  wise." 

Despite  this  official  change  of  heart,  it 
would  be  perilous  to  conclude  that  South 
Africa  has  now  abandoned  its  oft-repeated 
designs  on  the  territories.  Even  the  Prime 
Minister's  timely  offer,  in  September  1963, 
to  lead  the  territories  more  quickly  and  with 
more  financial  assistance  to  full  self-govern- 
ment than  could  be  done  by  Britain  was  an 
obvious  proof  that  the  effort  had  not  been 
abandoned.  Crude  methods  calcuated  to 
effect  transfer  had  Indeed  been  rejected  aa 
undiplomatic  and  untimely. 

But  the  blandishments  of  Inunedlate  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  possible  additions  of 
adjacent  lands  In  the  Republic,  all  against 
the  backdrop  of  threatened  restrictions,  may 
achieve  the  same  object.  It  has  also  been 
suggested,  even  within  South  African  politi- 
cal circles,  that  the  independent  territories 
will  provide  the  basis  for  the  big  partition 
of  South  Africa,  whereby  the  African  re- 
serve or  Bantustan  areas  of  the  Republic  will 
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be  tlwust  toward  the  territories  which  In 
turn  win  be  tightly  controlled  through  eco- 
nomic and  other  means.  Dr.  Steytler,  of  the 
South  African  Progressive  Party,  has  not 
been  alone  in  asking  whether  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's profesed  desire  to  establish  good  re- 
lations with  the  territories  means  that  the 
,  protectorates  must  eventually  accept  poli- 
cies similar  to  those  of  the  South  African 
Government. 

In  each  of  the  territories  the  British  High 
Commissioner,  acting  through  a  Resident 
Commissioner,  was  proclaimed  sole  legisla- 
tive authority — Basutoland  In  1884.  Bechu- 
analand In  1891  and  Swaziland  In  1903 — In 
a  system  theoretically  known  as  Indirect  rule. 
The  administrative  responsibility  for  Internal 
affairs  was  left  on  the  whole  to  the  chiefs, 
who  continued  to  exercise  their  traditional 
political  and  Judicial  authority  and  In  addi- 
tion regulated  the  economic  life  of  their 
people. 

If  the  Inhabitants  were  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  this  arrangement,  fear  of  their 
South  African  neighbor  deflected  the  force 
of  their  protests.  But  traditional  leaders, 
unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  economic  forces 
in  South  Africa  which  were  transforming 
their  lives  and  without  real  decisionmaking 
power,  could  not  respond  to  the  new  chal- 
lenge as  it  affected  labor,  agriculture.  Indus- 
try and  tribal  life  without  major  Institu- 
tional changes.  Yet,  any  fundamental 
change  In  the  traditional  structure  of  so- 
ciety— a  condition  for  political  advancement 
or  constitutional  evolution — seemed  to  In- 
vite the  loosening  of  British  protection  and 
conversely,  the  encroachment  of  the  historic 
enemy. 

In  the  event,  the  abrogation  In  late  1964 
of  the  office  of  High  Commissioner — com- 
bined since  1961  with  that  of  British  Am- 
bassador to  South  Africa — reflected  the 
changed  political  status  of  the  territories  aa 
each  advanced  toward  lndef>endence. 

Already,  in  October  1963,  the  post  of  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  was  upgraded  to  Queen's 
Commissioner  in  Bechuanaland  and  Swazi- 
land. A  similar  step  was  taken  for  Basuto- 
land In  August  1964  and  thus  each  territory 
received  the  equivalent  of  a  Governor  respon- 
sible directly  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  Henceforth,  the  British  Am- 
bassador to  South  Africa  would  be  informed 
about  aspects  of  the  three  territories'  af- 
faire affecting  foreign  relations  or  defense, 
but  he  would  have  no  further  responsibil- 
ity for  purely  Internal  matters.  This  change, 
long  demanded  by  nationalist  leaders  as  a 
condition  for  proper  political  and  economic 
advancement,  was  more  than  a  symbolic  act 
demanded  by  the  times.  Hopefully,  it  marked 
the  end  of  an  era  of  contradiction  and  tm- 
certalnty  aa  Britain  debated  the  relative 
merits  of  her  various  commitments  and  In- 
volvements In  southern  Africa. 

Exen  before  Britain  undertook  to  bring 
diplomatic  and  political  procedures  govern- 
ing the  administration  of  the  territories  and 
their  relationship  to  South  Africa  Into  line 
with  their  movement  toward  independence, 
cautious  if  not  reluctant  concessions  were 
made  toward  nationalist  movements  de- 
manding responsible  self-government.  In 
1960  Basutoland  became  the  first  of  the 
protectorates  to  receive  a  legislative  council 
followed  by  Bechuanaland  In  1961  and 
Swaziland  In  1964.  In  each  case,  representa- 
tive Institutions  were  built  upon  the  base  of 
earlier  tribal  councils  and  were  expanded  to 
include,  at  least  in  theory,  the  evolving  In- 
tellectual elite. 

But  while  these  changes  were  rapidly 
transforming  the  pollUcal  Ufe  of  the  pro- 
tectorates. South  Africa  made  It  clear  that 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  territories 
likely  to  run  counter  to  her  own  Interests, 
as  she  defined  them,  would  not  be  permitted. 
The  fact  that  the  protectorates  were  Increas- 
ingly regarded  after  1960  as  places  of  asylxmi 
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for  South  African  refugees  was  embarrassing 
to  the  Republic's  prestige  and  supposedly 
threatened  her  Internal  security.  Thus,  from 
early  1963,  South  Africa  initiated  a  nxmiber 
of  policies  designed  to  impress  the  territories 
with  her  retaliatory  powers.  In  place  of 
unrestricted  access  to  and  from  the  pro- 
tectorates, border  posts,  barbed  wire  fences 
and  rigid  passport  controls  were  Imposed. 
Without  consulting  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  protecting  power,  railway  passenger 
service  was  suddenly  eliminated  to  Basuto- 
land. Henceforth,  passengers  were  required 
to  detrain  some  15  miles  from  the  border, 
transfer  to  buses  and  then  proceed  to  the 
border,  after  which  they  would  carry  their 
luggage  by  hand  across  the  border  bridge  at 
Maseru.  This  humiliating  action  went  un- 
contested by  the  British  Goverrunent  even 
though  the  South  African  Railroad  was  en- 
gaged m  international  commerce.  No  effort 
made  made  to  challenge  South  Africa  with 
retaliatory  regulations  affecting  South 
African  rail  communications  through  Bech- 
uanaland with  Rhodesia. 

Additional  restrictions  soon  followed.  In 
September  1963.  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment announced  that  no  airplanes  would  be 
permitted  to  fly  to.  from,  or  between  the 
territories  without  first  landing  at  one  of  37 
designated  airfields.  Thus,  at  South  Africa's 
fiat,  Interterritorial  travel  and  access  to 
the  outside  world  required  a  valid  South 
African  travel  document.  As  far  as  these 
countries  were  concerned,  no  direct  Journey 
could  be  made  via  Johannesburg's  Interna- 
tional AlrpKjrt. 

Typical  of  Britain's  timid  approach  to 
matters  involving  South  Africa,  no  puWlc 
protest  was  made  against  this  Infringement 
of  International  right  of  access  nor  was  the 
question  brought  to  the  attention  of  any 
International  body.  Since  Britain  had  ob- 
viously faUed  to  challenge  South  Africa,  the 
Republic  continued,  as  she  does  today,  to 
deny  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  territories. 
Some  of  the  more  notorious  examples  of  this 
high-handedness  may  be  cited.  In  mid  1965 
10  Basuto  students  were  turned  back  from 
the  Johannesbiu^  International  Airport  af- 
ter they  had  arrived  on  a  British  flight  from 
East  Africa.  They  were  refused  permission 
to  return  to  their  own  country  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  received  training  In 
China  and  were  without  South  African 
travel  documents — docviments  which  the 
South  African  Government  then  convenient- 
ly refiised  to  grant.  Without  regard  to 
whether  or  not  the  students  had  been  In 
China,  an  allegation  which  they  vigorously 
denied,  their  legal  and  moral  right  to  retxim 
to  their  homes  cannot  be  denied  and  In 
this  demand  they  have  t>een  supported  of- 
ficially by  the  Basutoland  Government. 
These  students  are  presently  drifting  from 
country  to  coimtry  as  a  warning  to  all  other 
travelers  from  the  territories  what  their  fate 
may  be  should  they  not  meet  with  South 
African  approval. 

Other  examples  of  South  Africa's  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  the  territories  Include 
the  refusal  of  a  transit  visa  to  the  President 
of  the  Basutoland  Senate.  Dr.  Seth  Mako- 
toko,  in  October  1965.  Even  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland  (UBBS),  Dr. 
Samuel  Guma,  has  been  refused  permission 
to  take  up  a  teaching  position  in  the  United 
States  or  to  attend  Senate  meetings  when 
held  In  the  other  territories. 

Although  numeroiu  examples  could  be 
cited  of  South  Africa's  Interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  territories,  the 
Republic  has  also  acted  to  prevent  citizens 
of  other  states  from  enjoying  free  access  to 
the  territories.  I  might  refer  In  particular 
to  my  own  unpleasant  experience  in  this 
regard.  In  May  1965  application  was  made 
for  a  transit  visa  so  that  I  might  visit  the 
territories  under  the  sponsorship  of  Lincoln 


University.  Despite  repeated  requests  and 
numerous  direct  Inquiries  and  expressions 
of  concern  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State, 
no  traiislt  visa  was  granted.  Again,  in  prep- 
aration for  my  December  trip  to  Bechu- 
analand. the  request  was  renewed  and  a 
foriial  proposal  was  advanced  to  fly  direct- 
ly by  charter  plane  to  the  territories.  ThU 
request  was  refused  and.  In  conjunction 
with  the  Portuguese  authorities  in  Mozam- 
bique, all  access  was  denied.  To  this  date 
the  Department  of  State  has  received  no 
reply  to  lu  inquiry  concerning  the  access 
rights  of  Americans  to  the  territories. 

Since  it  is  patently  evident  that  I  could  not 
be  considered  a  threat  to  the  South  African 
Government,  it  can  only  be  concluded  that 
my  past  public  expressions  on  the  dangers 
faced  by  the  territories  have  led  to  my  ex- 
clusion. If  members  of  the  American  aca- 
demic world  are  thus  denied  the  ordinary 
rights  of  research  and  communication.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  the  U.S.  Govwnment 
should  permit,  let  alone  foster,  the  presence 
In  this  country  of  South  African  research- 
ers. This  Is  a  responslbiUty  which  the  U.S. 
Goverrxment  must  assume  if  there  Is  to  be 
any  hope  of  a  free  atmosphere  In  the  terri- 
tories. 

Not  the  least  of  these  detrimental  actions 
against  the  territories,  U  the  activity  car- 
ried on  iQ  the  United  States  by  South  Afri- 
can consular  and  diplomatic  personnel  who 
endeavor  to  keep  close  watch  over  the  ac- 
tivities of  nationals  of  the  territories.  In  a 
dociunent  which  I  will  submit  upon  request 
of  this  committee,  the  South  African  consul 
general  in  New  York  la  instructed  by  his 
Government  to  maintain  a  watch  over  the 
activities  of  a  national  of  one  of  these  ter- 
ritories so  that  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment may  know  if  a  return  transit  visa  U  to 
be  granted. 

Thus,  even  before  the  removal  at  British 
protection,  the  South  African  Government 
has  seriously  undermined  the  substance  of 
independence.     In  the  absence  of  any  inter- 
national presence  or  active  Interest  on  the 
part  of  those  countries  capable  of  exercising 
influence    on    South    Africa,    the    likelihood 
that  Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swazi- 
land can  secure  even  the  basic  prerequisites 
of  sovereignty  is  open  to  question.     If  the 
citizens   of   Berlin   could   be  saved   from  a 
threat  to  their  fundamental  freedom,  is  It 
too  much  to  expect  of  this  Government  that 
some  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  th« 
Ubertlfis  of  these  peoples?    Again  the  right- 
eous demands  of  all  conscientious  Ameri- 
cans,  particularly  Afro-Americana,   requires 
an  action  consistent  with  past  professtoos. 
Between   1948  and   1963.  aa  the  llghto  of 
academic    freedom    flickered    and    died    in 
South  Africa,  the  high  commission  territor- 
ies were  increasingly  looked  to  by  the  non- 
white  youth  of  South  Africa  as  an  escape 
from   the   nefarious   Bantu   education   laws 
prevailing  In  the  Republic.     At  considerable 
sacrifice  youngsters  were  sent  off  to  mission 
schools  In  the  territories  and  in  ever  grow- 
ing niunbers  to  Pius  XII  University  College 
In  Basutoland.     In.  all   of  southern  Africa, 
here  alone  students  could  receive  a  univer- 
sity education  free  ot  the  apartheid  Ideology. 
Needless  to  say,  the  presence  of  South  Afri- 
can students  at  the  university  was  viewed 
with  growing  alarm  by  the  South  African 
Government.     Consequently,  when  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1964,  the  university  passed  from  re- 
ligious to  secular  control,  the  South  African 
Government   acted   to   halt   the   exodus   of 
South    African    students.     Within    a    short 
time,    the    student    population,    previously 
more  than   60   percent  from  South  Africa, 
was  reduced  to  a  fraction.     In  the  mean- 
time, however,  the  U.S.  Government,  through 
AID,  began  a  program  of  flnancial  assistance 
to  the  university. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment made  no  effort  to  bring  pressiire  upon 
the  South  African  Government  to  permit  tha 
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continued  enrollment  of  South  Africans. 
Here,  again.  It  was  clearly  In  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  Induce  the  South  African  Government  to 
permit  students  to  attend  the  university. 
Could  this  matter  not  legitimately  be  con- 
nected with  the  accessibility  of  Amerftan 
r.cademic  facilities  to  South  Africans,  piar- 
tlcularly  Inasmuch  as  American  technology 
is  responsible  for  much  of  South  Africa's 
atonalc  research  and  development?  Indeed, 
It  can  be  further  argued  that  unless  fairly 
large  numbers  of  students  from  various 
countries  enjoy  the  right  to  enroll  at  the 
university  in  Basutoland.  the  atmoephere 
necessary  for  any  proper  university  develop- 
ment will  be  lacking.  Moreover,  the  uni- 
versity deserves  the  fullest  support  o<  the 
American  Ctovernment  so  that  both  by  reason 
of  its  facilities  and  its  free  academic  atmos- 
phere there  nuiy  yet  remain  a  true  uni- 
versity in  southern  Africa.  On  the  o^er 
hand.  American  support  should  lie  contin- 
gent upon  firm  guarantees  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Basutoland.  that  South  African  pres- 
sures will  not  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  uni- 
versity conununlty  to  probe  the  bcuic  prob- 
leoos  of  that  region. 

Educational  assistance  to  the  territories 
should  not.  however,  be  confined  to  local  en- 
deavors. Rather,  scholarship  assistance  en- 
abling students  to  receive  education  In  the 
United  States  must  be  vastly  expanded.  Al- 
though In  normal  circumstances  the  needs 
of  the  local  African  university  might  be  the 
prime  consideration,  here  the  need  for  po- 
tential leaders  to  break  through  the  apart- 
heid curtain  of  southern  Africa  Is  at  least 
o<  equal  impcxtance.  Moreover.  It  cannot 
be  forgotten  that  South  African  pressures 
operate  even  now  to  limit  the  opportunities 
of  those  students  who  might  oppose  exist- 
ing political  configurations  as  too  dependent 
on  South  African  Influence. 

American  and  International  encourage- 
ment must  also  be  given  to  the  expansion 
of  media  of  public  information  and  com- 
munication in  the  territories.  The  develop- 
ment of  extensive  broadcasting  fscilities  oa- 
{>able  of  piercing  the  apartheid  curtain  of 
South  Africa  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
territories  another  bargaining  counter  in 
dealing  with  South  Africa.  Although  it 
would  not  be  expected  that  the  governments 
of  these  Independent  States  would  launch  a 
radio  offensive  against  South  Africa,  the  ob- 
jective reporting  of  regional  and  Interna- 
tional news  would  offer  a  ray  ot  hope  to 
South  Africans,  white  and  black,  laboring  un- 
der the  burden  of  a  rigidly  controleld  Gov- 
ernment radio. 

On  the  economic  side,  American  technology 
is  urgently  required  If  Basutoland  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  developing  Its  most  valuable  assets: 
agriculture,  water,  and  diamond  mining. 
Entirely  surrounded  by  South  Africa,  three  of 
the  Republic's  most  ImpcK'tant  rivers  have 
their  source  In  the  moxintalns  of  Basutoland. 
Although  the  sale  of  water  or  hydroelectric 
power  to  neighboring  South  Africa  may  t>e  a 
condition  for  short-range  economic  develop- 
n>ent,  such  projects  as  the  oxbow  scheme 
must  not  be  postponed  until  South  Africa 
se«s  fit  to  negotiate.  On  the  contrary,  the 
possibility  of  cheap  electricity  and  water 
might  bring  some  startling  demands  on  the 
part  of  rural  white  South  Africans  that  their 
Government  make  an 'adequate  response. 

Considering  that  the  rural  white  popula- 
tion has  always  provided  the  backbone  of 
Afrikaner  Nationalist  strength,  demands  from 
this  quarter  on  Pretoria  might  precipitate  a 
weakening  of  the  internal  apartheid  struc- 
ture. Moreover.  South  Africa  has  already 
Initiated  certain  projects  on  the  Orange  River 
without  coming  to  a  formal  understanding 
with  Basutoland  where  this  International 
waterway  has  Its  source. 

Given  sufHclent  external  support.  Basuto- 
land, while  the  most  captive  of  the  terri- 
tories, might  be  rendered  more  secure.    The 


advantages  In  increased  diamond  mining  are 
obvious  since  diamonds  can  be  shipped  with 
some  facility  to  the  world  market.  Intensive 
agricultural  development  would  also  reduce 
Basutoland's  heavy  reliance  upon  the  export 
of  labor  to  South  Africa  which  usually  totals 
more  than  300.000  of  the  country's  890,000 
population,  or  43  percent  of  local  adult  males. 

Hopefully.  Basutoland  might  once  more 
provide  the  bulk  of  Its  own  grain  needs. 
Modern  agriculture  would  also  release  the 
potential  of  thousands  of  youngsters  pres- 
ently tied  down  to  the  tasks  of  herd  boys 
thereby  permitting  them  to  receive  formal 
schooling  or  engage  in  productive  agriculture. 

Bechuanaland's  economic  position  Is  only 
slightly  better  than  that  of  Basutoland. 
Larger  than  the  British  Isles.  Bechuanaland 
is  bounded  by  South-West  Africa,  South 
Africa.  Zambia  (at  a  point  on  the  map),  and 
Rhodesia.  Presuming  that  the  illegal  regime 
in  Rhodesia  is  brought  down,  Bechuanaland 
will  look  more  easily  toward  the  north. 

At  present,  however,  the  country's  half 
million  people  subsist  on  ranching  some 
1.200.000  poor  grade  cattle  amid  a  drought 
which  has  cost  the  loss  of  250.000  head  this 
past  year.  Still,  however  gloomy  the  situa- 
tion, money  and  training  can  make  a  vital 
difference.  The  economic  survey  mission  led 
by  Professor  Morse  of  Cornell  University  re- 
ported In  1960  that  the  additional  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  (8  million  over  the 
next  S  years,  over  and  above  existing  mlnlnuU 
subsidies,  would  "set  in  motion  in  the  Pro- 
tectorate a  series  of  processes  that  will  grad- 
ually enable  it  to  stand  on  its  own  feet." 
Scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  this  amount 
has  yet  been  made  available  by  the  British 
Government. 

Not  only  must  the  cattle  industry  be  pro- 
moted, but  urgent  projects  must  be  initiated 
to  relieve  famine  conditions  through  sotind 
agriculture  planning.  The  exploitation  of 
rich  sodium-carbonate  brines  In  the  Kalahari 
and  vast  coal  deposits  along  the  railway  line 
must  yet  be  undertaken. 

The  abundant,  clear  waters  of  the  Oka- 
▼ango  River  In  the  northwest  can  be  canal- 
ized to  provide  both  irrigation  water  and 
barge  transport  for  this  desperately  dry 
country.  The  Morse  report  suggested  that 
the  modest  sum  of  9210,000  would  suffice  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  without  lining. 
The  expansion  of  health,  education,  and 
communications  will  also  correspondingly 
reduce  the  dependence  of  the  country  on 
South  Africa. 

Swaziland's  more  favored  economic  posi- 
tion has  scarcely  affected  the  ordinary  Swazl 
and  approximately  38  percent  of  the  male 
labor  force  must  still  seek  employment  In 
South  Africa.  The  very  attractiveness  of  the 
country  resulted  In  the  alienation  of  most  of 
the  land  to  Europeans.  Even  today,  after 
government  action  and  Swaziland  purchases, 
some  43  percent  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  ap- 
proximately 10,000  whites  out  of  the  coun- 
try's total  population  of  380,000.  One  of  the 
chief  landowners,  and  a  close  collaborator 
with  the  South  African  Government,  Is  Mr, 
Carl  Todd,  who  also  maintains  an  offlce  In 
New  York.  Mr.  Todd  Is  In  great  part  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  feudalistic,  aristo- 
cratic government  which  governs  Swaziland 
with  South  Africa's  blessing. 

Despite  an  abundance  of  natural  resources 
such  as  asbestos,  iron  ore,  timber,  and  good 
farmlands,  profits  are  not  even  partly 
plowed  back  Into  Swaziland  development. 
Leases  have  been  made  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment which  have  not  only  deprived  the 
Swazl  of  share  holdings  and  effective  par- 
Uctpatlon  In  company  directorship,  but  have 
even  failed  to  provide  effective  guarantees  for 
the  training  of  Swazl  in  skilled  work. 

In  Swaziland,  as  m  the  other  territories, 
edticatlon,  public  health,  cotnmunioatlons, 
and  transport  have  been  scandalously  ne- 
glected. Utectlve  economic  assistance  would 
•erve  not  only  to  ofltet  the  disproportionate 


Influence  of  South  African  capital,  but  would 
promote  cocq>eratlves  and  other  economic  ac- 
tivities primarily  of  a  developmental  char- 
acter. 

Although  Portugrueee  Mozambique  offers 
little  choice  as  an  alternative  access  to  the 
outside  world.  It  might  realistically  be  as- 
sumed that  Portugal  cannot  long  resist  the 
Mozamblquan  liberation  struggle,  at  least  If 
American  support  for  Portugal  can  be  elimi- 
nated. A  liberated  Mozambique  will  offer 
Swaziland  new  choices  and  a  new  role  vis-a- 
vis  the  problem  of  South  Africa. 

American  commitments  in  the  territories 
must  reveal  a  bold  and  dynamic  approach  to 
the  southern  African  area.  Needless  to  say. 
If  American  Interest  In  these  areas  Is  to  t>e 
dictated  by  the  Inadequacy  of  its  programs 
to  the  north,  then  It  will  be  obvious  that  the 
United  States'  does  not  Intend  to  challenge 
the  apartheid  structure  of  South  Africa.  The 
very  fact  c€  an  obvious  American  Interest 
will,  on  the  of.jer  hand,  concretely  demon- 
strate this  country's  repugnance  toward 
South  African  policies  and  will  encourage 
the  political  leaders  of  the  territories  to 
maintain  their  historic  opposition  to  South 
African  encroachment. 

Already  South  Africa  has  Influenced  to  a 
marked  degree  political  events  In  Basutoland 
and  Swaziland.  A  large  siun  appropriated  by 
the  South  African  Parliament  to  secretly 
promote  her  Interests  In  the  territories  is 
even  now  bearing  fruit.  Unfortunately,  local 
British  authorities,  particularly  in  Swazi- 
land, have  reversed  policy  under  the  new 
Queen's  Commissioner,  and  have  encouraged, 
under  the  guise  of  moderation  the  combina- 
tion of  white  South  African  interests  and 
aristocratic  tribal  conservatism.  In  general, 
the  object  of  the  British  Government  has 
been  first  to  reduce  the  bargaining  power  of 
the  territories  vis-a-vis  South  Africa  t)efore 
granting  Independence  by  restricting  radio 
operations.  Imposing  overly  harsh  regulations 
governing  the  right  of  asylum  and  by  turn- 
ing away  from  such  external  assistance  as 
non-BrlUsh  groups  offer. 

Inasmuch  as  British  policy  Is  clearly  de- 
signed to  take  accotmt  of  her  enormous  in- 
vestments in  South  Africa,  it  follows  that  no 
creative  or  bold  counters  to  South  Africa  can 
be  expected  from  that  source.  It  would  be 
tragic  If  American  policy,  with  Independence, 
continues  its  present  disinterestedness  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment Is  sincerely  committed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  territories.  Even  If  this  assump- 
tion were  true,  the  United  States  must  strike 
out  on  its  own  diplomatic  and  economic 
initiatives  In  southern  Africa  If  we  are  yet  to 
show  the  world's  nonwhlte  majority  that  our 
commitment  to  freedom  la  Indivisible. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  HATHAWAY 

or    MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Maine  Join  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  with  the  peo- 
ple of  California  in  mourning  the  passing 
of  our  late  respected  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable John  F.  Baldwin. 

I  came  to  know  Congressman  Baldwin 
under  less  than  favorable  circumstances. 
It  was  while  I  was  fighting  for  approval 
of  the  Dlckey-Llncoln  school  hydroelec- 
tric power  project. 


Congressman  Baldwin  was  opposed  to 
this  project.  While  I  failed  in  my  ef- 
forts to  persuade  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Baldwin]  to  alter  his 
position,  I  came  to  know  him  and  to  re- 
spect him  for  his  convictions,  sincerity, 
friendliness,  and  candor. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  was  hos- 
pitalized because  of  a  leg  injury.  Con- 
gressman Baldwin  was  also  a  patient  at 
the  time  and  occupied  a  room  across  the 
corridor  from  me.  Here,  under  far  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  we  renewed  our 
acquaintance.  During  my  stay  at  the 
hospital,  I  came  to  know  John  Baldwin 
more  intimately  and  my  respect  for  him 
increased  immeasurably. 

He  was  suffering  from  an  illness  from 
which  I  suspect  he  knew  he  would  not 
recover.  In  spite  of  this  fat^l  prospect, 
he  continued  his  dedicated  devotion  to 
his  congressional  duties. 

He  was  friendly  and  thoughtful,  and 
his  courage  was  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
to  all  who  knew  him. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  Miami  Local  172 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Postal 
Clerks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Member  of  Congress  Is  aware  of  the  valu- 
able assistance  which  he  receives  In  car- 
rying out  his  legislative  responsibilities 
from  the  various  postal  groups  through- 
out the  country.  In  the  forefront  of 
these  groups  Is  the  AFL-CIO's  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks. 

Such  Is  the  stature  of  the  United  Fed- 
eratloiLand  the  readiness  with  which  Its 
accomplishments  In  the  area  of  Govern- 
ment-employees relations  are  accepted 
as  Integral  parts  of  our  postal  and  civil 
service  regulations,  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  scant  half  century  ago 
such  was  not  the  case. 

Half  a  century  ago,  when  south  Flori- 
da was  still  confldered  the  Everglades 
and  largely  populated  by  alligators  and 
Indians,  when  there  were  more  horses 
than  autos,  and  when  the  average  pay 
for  a  postal  clerk  was  less  than  $20  per 
week,  the  laborers  of  this  country  were 
fighting  for  decent  wages  and  working 
conditions.  Among  those  who  did  so 
much  to  secure  workers  their  rights  were 
Government  employees  and  most  no- 
tably those  of  the  postal  service. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  small  part  of  the 
struggle  for  better  working  conditions 
began  in  Miami  when  a  handful  of  postal 
clerks  first  gathered  together  in  a  secret 
then  Illegal  meeting  to  organize  their 
efforts.  Out  of  that  meeting  was  l)om 
what  was  to  become  the  Miami  Local 
No.  172,  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks. 

Today  close  to  a  thousand  members 
of  local  No.  172  are  preparing  to  cele- 


brate the  50th  anniversary  of  those  early 
meetings.  Many  of  the  dreams  of  those 
who  gathered  secretly  in  1916  have  In- 
come reality. 

The  U.S.  postal  service  Is  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  has  the  highest  tradition  of 
production  and  service  to  our  citizens. 
At  the  low  rates  charged,  the  U.S.  mall 
user  get  the  best  Iwirgain  in  the  world. 
Furthermore,  working  conditions  are  the 
best  anywhere  and,  imder  the  continuous 
impetus  of  postal  employees,  are  con- 
stantly being  improved. 

The  struggle  for  comparable  wages  still 
continues  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
postal  worker  is  better  paid  than  ever. 
Finally,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
postal  employees  by  their  perseverance, 
courage,  and  farsightedness  have 
achieved  by  Executive  order  the  right  to 
and  the  recognition  of  their  organiza- 
tional effort  and  representation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratuations  to  the  present  members 
of  local  No.  172  for  their  first  50  years 
of  achievement.  Their  activities  and 
those  of  their  predecssors  have  always 
been  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our 
democracy. 

I  am  certain  that  I  reflect  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues  when  I  say  that 
we  are  all  glad  that  this  Nation  has  had 
benefit  of  the  courage  of  men  like  those 
In  Miami's  local  No.  172. 


Delicate  Diplomatic  Negotiations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\ 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Gov- 
ernment Is  engaged  at  the  moment  In  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  release  of  an  AID 
official  who  was  kidnaped  by  the  Viet- 
cong.  In  view  of  the  necessarily  deli- 
cate negotiations  taking  place  in  this 
situation  It  Is  very  important  that  pub- 
licity t)e  at  a  minimum.  It  is  also  of  ex- 
treme Importance  that  nothing  be  read 
into  these  contacts  that  Is  not  there. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  29,  1966, 
places  this  problem  In  perspective  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues : 

Those  Contacts  Aoaim' 

The  extreme  sensitivity  of  the  American 
people  to  any  hint  of  negotiation,  or  even 
of  contact,  with  any  of  the  principals  on 
the  other  side  in  Vietnam  has  started  a 
ne^  flurry.  This  time  it  concerns  efforts  be- 
ing made  by  the  United  States  to  secure 
the  release  of  Gustave  O.  Herta,  kidnapped 
by  the  Vietcong  more  than  a  year  ago. 

These  efforts  Involved  contacts  with  tti« 
Vietcong.  Presumably,  they  could  have  led 
— assuming  any  willingness  on  the  part  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front — into  broader 
negotiations,  and  therefore  they  are  of  In- 
terest to  the  public.  But,  on  their  face,  they 
were  simply  attempts  to  arrange  some  kind 
of  ransom  procedure,  and  any  publicity  could 
have  unfavorable  results — possibly  even  fatal 
restilts,  so  far  as  Mr.  Herte  la  concerned. 


The  Government  naturally  tried  to  keep 
the  discussions  secret.  It  might  have  been 
more  successful  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
public  attitude  on  the  subject — which  is, 
at  least  In  a  highly  articulate  segment  of 
American  opinion,  that  any  talks  with  any- 
one remotely  or  directly  connected  with 
those  fighting  against  us  In  Vietnam  must 
necessarily  mean  an  attempt  by  the  Com- 
munists to  end  the  war,  and  that  any  secrecy 
cloaking  such  discussions  Is  an  effort  by 
Washington  to  block  negotiations. 

In  plain  fact,  neither  assumption  is  nec- 
essarily correct  and  both  together  can  con- 
stitute a  dangerotis  fallacy.  It  is  in  North 
Vietnam  and  In  Red  China  that  the  word 
"negotiation"  has  evil  connotations,  not  in 
the  United  States.  And  it  Is  this  public 
Communist  denunciation  of  every  attempt 
to  achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  that 
makes  secret  discussions  seem  the  only  way 
out — at  least  in  the  early  stages.  Since  this 
Is  so  plainly  the  case,  the  U.S.  Government 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  trymg  to  keep  any 
overtxires  secret  (even  when,  unlike  the  pres- 
ent Instance,  they  do  not  directly  Involve  a 
human  life).  Moreover,  if  secrecy  is  essen- 
tial to  get  peace  talks  started.  It  follows  that 
publicity  is  a  distinct  disservice  to  everyone. 


Support  of  Our  Armed  Services 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  wmiam  D.  Mitchell,  clerk  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Martins  Ferry, 
Ohio,  This  forthright  expression  of  sup- 
port of  the  fighting  men  of  our  armed 
services  and  the  slogan  accompanying  it 
are  most  heartening  and  the  council 
should  be  commended  for  Its  action: 
Council  of  the  Cttt  of  Martins  Fkrrt, 

Martina  Ferry.  Ohio.  March  5  1966. 
Hon.  Watnx  L.  Hats, 
Congressman  for  Ohio, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congbxssman  Hats:  The  council  of 
this  city  of  Martins  Perry  have  made  a  mat- 
ter of  permanent  record  their  unflinching 
support  of  every  fighting  man  of  our  armed 
services. 

They  also  have  asked  that  I  write  to  you 
their  request  that  you  consider  adoption  of 
this  slogan,  "tat  every  man  fighting  to  de- 
fend America,  let  America  fight  to  defend 
that  man." 

Thank  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

William  D.  Mitchell, 

Clerk  of  Council. 
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Bladentbnrg:    Effectire   Police   Program 
Lowers  Crime  Rate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MABTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  article  recently  published  In  the 
Maryland  Municipal  League  magazine 
regarding  the  protrress  being  made  by 
the  Bladensburg  Police  Department; 

BiAOEMSBtTao :   ErFEcrrrm  Polios  Progbam 
Lowers   Crimk   Ratx 

The  town  of  Bladensburg  has  been  making 
a  concerted  effort  over  the  past  few  years  to 
lower  Its  crime  rate  by  Increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  Its  police  of>eratlons.  Despite 
Bladensburg's  estimated  300-percent  In- 
crease In  population  since  1960,  the  crime 
reports  for  1965  Indicate  definite  Improve- 
ment over  1063  and  1064.  While  the  na- 
tional crime  rate  soars  to  new  heights  each 
year,  the  town  of  Bladensburg  saw  a  drop  of 
60  percent  In  Instances  of  crime  In  1065, 
Through  the  leadership  of  Major  Francis 
ODonnell  and  Mr.  John  P.  Campbell,  toun- 
cUman  in  cliarge  of  police,  the  Bladensburg 
Police  Department  has  been  increased  In  size, 
added  new,  more  modern  equipment  and 
methods,  and  adopted  more  stringent  re- 
cruitment policies,  all  contributing  to  a 
lower  crime  rate. 

A  good  police  department  Is  only  .is  g^ood 
as  lU  personnel  and  considerable  effort  Is 
exerted  in  Bladensburg  in  recruiting  well- 
quallfled  men.  To  become  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  policeman,  young  men  must 
pass  a  written  examination  as  well  as  a  rigid 
physical  examination.  In  addition,  since 
personal  attributes  such  as  honesty  and  emo- 
tional stability  are  especially  imp>ortant  In 
police  work,  each  prospective  candidate  Is 
given  a  personal  Interview  as  well  as  having 
his  character  and  background  checked 
extensively. 

The  town  encourages  formal  police  train- 
ing and  for  those  men  who  take  such  train- 
ing the  town  offers  advanced  standing  for 
promotions  and  salary  Increases.  Several  of 
the  men  presently  on  the  force  have  received 
specialized  training  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Police 
Department,  and  have  attended  extensive 
courses  given  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation and  the  US.  Park  Police.  These 
courses  have  dealt  with  the  various  aspects 
of  police  work  which  require  expertise  such 
as  crime  photography  and  fingerprinting 
identification  and  classification.  In  order  to 
further  encourage  its  officers  to  attend  such 
courses  the  town  assumes  all  costs. 

Due  to  the  training  that  Bladensbtirg's 
police  officers  have  received  the  town  has 
been  able  to  institute  Improvements  In  the 
department  which  has  greatly  Increased  Its 
efficiency.  They  now  do  their  own  finger- 
printing, keep  their  own  criminal  records  and 
photograph  their  own  crime  pictures.  How- 
ever, the  town  continues  to  operate  In  close 
cooperation  with  adjoining  cltlee.  the  Prince 
Georges  County  PoUce  Department,  and  the 
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Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   and   tise 
their  facilities  when  necessary. 

In  order  to  offer  greater  protection  to  Its 
citizens,  the  town  has  Instituted  a  two-dls- 
trlct  coverage  system.  Previously,  each 
police  cruiser  was  responsible  for  patrolling 
the  entire  town.  Under  the  two-district  sys- 
tem police  cruisers  are  assigned  portions  o* 
the  town  to  patrol  and,  consequently,  police 
assistance  is  always  closer  at  hand  In  emer- 
gencies. 

Councilman  Campbell,  In  bis  17th  year  as 
a  councilman  for  Bladensburg,  indicates  that 
still  grreater  strides  in  modernizing  the  police 
department  may  be  expected  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  present  time  the  possibility 
of  Installing  a  town  police  radio  system  Is 
being  investigated.  In  addition,  the  town  is 
hoping  to  move  the  police  department  to  its 
own  quarters  in  order  to  facilitate  future 
expansion  needs.  Various  pension  plans  are 
being  considered  and  the  possibility  of  salary 
Increases  for  the  police  Is  being  given  some 
thought. 

The  niunber  of  policemen  needed  In  the 
future  and  the  nature  of  their  work  will  be 
influenced  by  technological  advances  and 
the  use  of  Improved  methods  In  police  work. 
Along  with  the  changes  In  police  methods  and 
the  increase  In  populatlotv  police  employ- 
ment In  the  town  will  continue  to  grow. 
Further  technological  developments  will  In- 
crease the  need  for  policemen  with  spe- 
cialized skills  and  knowledge  as  well  as  help 
to  make  policing  of  the  town  of  Bladensburg 
more  efficient. 

The  town  of  Bladensburg  has  managed  to 
reverse  the  trend  of  a  rising  crime  rate  which 
some  other  suburban  towns  have  experienced 
In  recent  years.  By  keeping  abreast  of  tech- 
nological advances,  by  expanding  Its  police 
force  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing 
population,  and  by  Improving  the  quality  of 
their  police  personnel,  the  town  of  Bladens- 
burg has  set  a  fine  example  In  demonstrating 
that  effective  police  protection  Is  possible  In 
a  rapidly  growing  suburban  city. 


Manson  Unit,  Chief  Joseph  Dam  Project, 
Washington 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  iinder 
conslderatoin  the  bill  (H.R.  2829)  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Manson  unit, 
Chelan  division.  Chief  Joseph  Dam  project, 
Washington,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
H.R.  707  to  authorize  the  Tualatin  pro- 
ject was  being  considered  earlier,  I  in- 
dicated that  these  two  projects  constitute 
another  step  In  the  development  of  the 
water  resources  In  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

The  plan  for  the  $13.3  million  Manson 
unit,  which  would  be  authorized  by  the 


legislation  now  under  consideration,  calls 
for  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  pirvate 
irrigation  system  and  extension  of  the 
system  to  serve  some  additional  lands. 
In  all,  sdmost  6,000  acres  will  be  Irri- 
gated. In  addition  to  serving  Irrigation 
water,  the  reservoir  will  be  developed  for 
recreation.  Since  the  reservoir  will  be 
In  a  national  forest,  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities will  be  administered  by  the  For- 
est Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  here  a  situa- 
tion which  is  true  of  so  many  of  our 
recent  Irrigation  projects.  The  original 
facilities  were  built  totally  by  private 
Interests  many,  many  years  ago.  The 
time  has  come  when  the  facilities  have 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  a  major 
rehabilitation  job  is  required  and  the  cost 
of  this  major  improvement  plus  the  cost 
of  extending  the  system  to  serve  addi- 
tional lands  is  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
local  water  users  to  repay.  In  the  case 
of  the  Manson  unit,  the  water  users  will 
repay  almost  50  percent  of  the  total 
project  cost  and  the  remainder  will  be 
repaid  from  the  net  power  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Columbia  River  Basin  sys- 
tem— that  Is,  net  revenues  that  are  over 
and  above  revenues  needed  to  repay  the 
entire  power  investment  in  the  Federal 
Columbia  River  power  system  with  in- 
terest within  50  years  from  the  time  each 
project  or  imlt  becomes  operatlonaL 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  C(Mnmlttee  con- 
cluded that  the  Manson  unit  meets  all  of 
the  criteria  for  authca-ization  and  con- 
structlMi  at  this  time.  I  urge  the  ap- 
proval of  HR.  2829  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  will  discuss  it  In 
more  detail.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  I  should  like  to  propose 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  a  question  or  two  re- 
garding recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  history. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman,  he  wishes  to  have  the  same 
history  made  on  this  legislation  as  was 
made  on  the  prior  bill,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  In  respect  to  the  matter 
Involved. 

Mr.  FOLEY,  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. I  would  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Is  it  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  carry  out  such  work 
as  Is  required  for  recreation  development 
and  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement  In 
connection  with  the  Manson  unit? 

Mr.  ASPINALL,  Yes;  to  the  ext«it 
that  this  Is  consistent  with  the  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  We  have  re- 
ferred to  the  act  and  expect  to  have  de- 
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velopment  carried  on  In  conformance 
therewith. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Is  It  correct  that  this 
authority  to  do  this  work  Is  found  in  the 
first  section  of  the  bill  which  tx>th 
enumerates  the  pxirposes  of  the  project 
and  authorizes  Its  construction? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Will  the  chairman  state. 
then,  what  Is  the  purpose  of  section  3  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
It  assure  conformity  with  the  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act.  More  specifi- 
cally. It  Is  to  insure  that  agreements  are 
signed  as  called  for  by  that  act  and  that 
cost  allocations  conform  to  the  standards 
laid  down  in  that  act  itself  and  that  we 
do  not  vary  from  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  to  which  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive gave  their  approval  recently. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  Is  it  correct  that  the 
recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  develop- 
ment are  part  and  parcel  of  the  project 
itself:  that  is.  they  are  authorized  by 
aecUon  1  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
is  correct  again.  I  add,  the  amount  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  includes  an 
allowance  for  this  work  as  well  as  for 
construction  of  the  irrigation  features  of 
tha  project,  and  that  the  modes  of  repay- 
ment, whatever  they  may  be,  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
referred  to. 

Mr.  FOLEY.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  two 
questions,  requesting  technical  informa- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
from  the  dlstingiiished  chairman. 

Are  these  dams  we  are  considering  to- 
day in  what  Is  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
high  terrain — or  rugged  terrain — areas 
with  boxlike  canyons  and  steep  walls  or 
are  we  inundating  alluvial  soil  In  order 
to  provide  Irrigation  for  other  areas  to  be 
reclaimed? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  seen  the  site  of  the  reservoir  referred 
to  in  the  liquidation  now  under  consider- 
ation, that  is  the  reservoir  that  is  to  be 
enlarged.  It  would  make  very  little  dif- 
ference in  this  particular  instance  if  I 
understand  my  colleague  correctly. 

I  have  seen  the  reservoir  site  for  the 
Tualatin  project.  There  is  a  small 
amount  of  good  farmland  that  will  be  in- 
undated, but  most  of  the  area  is  hillsides 
and  there  would  be  very  little  of  value 
that  would  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  second 
question  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
is,  in  view  of  the  statement  that  this 
(Wie  Is  entirely  within  a  forest  preserve 
or  a  national  forest,  would  the  50  cents 
a  day  or  the  annual  $7  fee  for  the  Land- 
Water  Conservation  Fund  be  applicable 
for  Ingress  into  this  area,  since  it  is  in 
another  department,  under  the  bill  that 
we  passed  last  year?  Would  that  be  in 
force,  and  is  It  contemplated  that  it  would 
be  Imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  un- 
der the  President's  recent  Executive 
order? 


Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
colleague  will  allow  me.  I  cannot  speak 
about  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  Sec- 
retaries involved,  but  if  there  is  any 
development  which  would  lead  to  the 
necessity  for  an  entrance  fee.  &n  en- 
trance fee  could  be  charged  in  this  par- 
ticular project. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  user  fees  will 
more  than  likely  be  charged.  There  is 
no  question  abyout  the  user  fees.  There 
is  a  question  as  to  the  entrance  fees, 
because  there  has  to  be  a  substantial 
developent  that  is  perhaps  a  road  pro- 
viding for  ingress  and  egress,  or  proper 
policing  facilities,  or  such. 

In  this  particular  instance.  I  may  say 
to  my  colleague.  I  would  doubt  If  the 
entrance  fees  will  be  charged.  I  mean, 
this  is  a  small  reservoir.  There  is  a 
question  about  entrance  fees,  but  I  am 
sure  users  fees  will  be  charged. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  users  fees  pertain  to 
those  who  actually  use  the  water  for 
hydrology,  irrigation,  and  other  pur- 
poses in  general? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  No.  I  go  a  little  fur- 
ther than  that.  If  the  Forest  Service, 
in  developing  a  recreation  area,  con- 
structs recreation  facilities,  such  as 
parking  places  or  campsites  or  boat 
ramps,  something  like  that,  then  charges 
will  be  made  for  these  facilities,  but  not 
for  the  water.  The  use  of  the  water  it- 
self carries  with  it  no  fees,  as  my  col- 
league will  remember. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  remember.  But  that 
means  the  only  way  that  you  can  gain 
Ingress  to  the  lake,  which  is  "free  of 
charge,"  is  to  float  downstream  on  a 
contributing  tributary. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  think  my  colleague 
is  correct,  providing  the  administrating 
authorities  wish  to  go  that  far  and  incur 
the  wrath  of  some  of  the  users.  I  know 
a  difficulty  Is  going  on  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  Is  going  on,  of  course, 
on  some  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  im- 
poundments. That  is  why  I  wanted  to 
make  a  record  here  without  reference  to 
this  particular  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  believe  it  will  be  involved  here. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  cold  war  QI  biU  has  been  widely 
acclaimed  throughout  the  country  and 
deservingly  so.  It  has  fulfilled  a  great 
need. 

The  attention  now  Is  to  be  directed  to 
the  Implementation  of  this  bill,  so  that 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  as  many  of  our 
veterans  as  possible. 

Comdr.  O.  T.  Frith,  of  the  American 
Legion,  Department  of  Tennessee,  re- 
cently discussed  the  implementation  of 
this  bill  in  his  column  in  the  Tennessee 


Legionnaire,  and  I  feel  that  his  points 
are  very  well  taken  and  worthly  of  care- 
ful consideration. 

Therefore.  I  would  like  to  Insert  Com- 
mander Prlth's  comments  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  : 

COMMANDEB      FRrTH'S      MESSAGE 

The  President  recently  signed  a  cold  war 
OI  bill  affecting  men  who  were  discharged 
from  February  1,  1965.  to  a  date  to  be  deter- 
mined later.  This  bill  provides  the  same 
benefits  given  to  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict.  The  question  which 
arises  in  my  mind  Is  who  will  take  care  of 
theee  servicemen  and  the  returning  veterans 
of  Vietnam.  The  service  officers  provided  by 
the  cities  and  counties  and  the  department 
of  veterans"  affairs  for  the  State  of  Tennessee 
have  a  very  heavy  workload  at  the  present 
time.  The  Increased  work  cavised  by  this  bill 
win  mean  a  lot  of  delay  unless  certain  condi- 
tions are  met. 

One  of  these  conditions  Is  the  reopening  of 
Veterans'  Administration  contact  offices  in 
some  of  the  key  cities  In  our  State.  Schools 
must  be  approved  by  the  VA  and  contacts 
established  to  see  that  theee  men  receive 
every  privilege  granted  by  this  present  GI 
bin.  Post  service  officers  should  secure  from 
department  headquarters  all  material  per- 
taining to  this  matt«r  In  order  that  they 
might  assist  In  the  preparation  of  the  neces- 
sary forms  for  the  servicemen  Involved  In 
their  particular  area. 

Through  the  strong  and  continued  efforts 
of  the  veterans  organizations  of  our  World 
War  I  veterans,  the  first  GI  bill  was  estab- 
lished when  the  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  conflict  returned.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  bin  were  In  working  order.  AU 
that  we  had  to  do  was  to  accept  on  a  silver 
platter  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill. 
The  men  of  World  War  I  launched  a 
tremendous  and  most  successful  venture  for 
the  returning  veterans. 

Who  will  take  care  of  them  now?  It  be- 
comes necessary  that  we  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict  pick  up  this  torch  which 
has  been  tossed  to  us  by  our  older  veterans 
and  work  to  see  that  the  new  OI  bill  is  made 
workable  and  successful  for  those  returning 
from  Vietnam  and  those  servloemen  who 
served  after  January  31,  1955. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  all  vet- 
erans organizations  must  stand  together  in 
form  of  a  union  so  that  their  vo4ces  can  be 
heard  from  here  to  Washington  and  through- 
out the  entire  country. 

The  veterans  of  this  country  have  stood 
tdly  by  and  pennltted  privileges  that  were 
rightfully  theirs  to  be  taken  away.  Of 
course  we  of  the  American  Legion  and  other 
veterans'  organizations  raised  our  voices  in- 
dividually but  now  we  must  raise  them  in 
unison  In  order  that  we  may  be  heard  on 
aU  affairs  affecting  the  veterans  of  the  past 
and  the  future. 

In  traveling  throughout  the  entire  State 
during  the  past  3  weeks,  we  have  talked  with 
many  of  our  leaders  and  Interested  veterans 
about  this  matter.  We  are  alarmed  at  the 
complacency  shown  by  veterans  who  should 
be  aroused  at  the  treatment  we  have  received 
In  Washington  regarding  matters  pertain- 
ing to  veterans.  If  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
had  its  way,  there  would  be  no  Veterans' 
AdminlstraUon.  veterans'  hospitals  or  spe- 
cial privileges  granted  to  the  veterans  at 
the  present  time.  Pensions  now  being  paid 
by  the  VA  would  be  paid  in  some  form  of 
social  security.  The  veterans'  hospitals 
would  be  operated  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  word  "veteran"  would  merely 
mean  that  a  particular  person  was  In  serv- 
ice to  his  country  during  war  time. 

So.  may  I  urge  once  again  for  one  and  ail 
to  stand  together  and  together  we  will  ac- 
complish many  goals  In  this  form  (rf 
"unity." 
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Let  me  repeat,  we  must  have  a  strong 
and  active  membership  in  the  American  Le- 
gion and  its  auxiliary.  We  must  join  with 
other  veterans'  organizations  to  see  that  our 
returning  veterans  from  Vietnam  are  truly 
taken  care  of  In  the  most  beneficial  manner. 

In  closing  I  quote  a  little  poem  whose 
author  is  unknown. 

God  and  the  soldier 

All  men  adore 
In  time  of  trouble 

And  no  more. 
For  when  war  is  over 

And  all  the  things  righted. 
God  la  neglected 

And  the  old  soldier  slighted. 


GAO  I*  a  Fbe  Organization 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE' HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  most 
unfortunately  chose  to  disregard  na- 
tional public  opinion  and  fund  the  rent 
supplement  program,  the  Republican 
Coordinating  Committee  issued  a  state- 
ment calling  for  action  to  be  taken  to 
commence  an  investigation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration.  The  un- 
fortunate truth  which  prompted  coordi- 
nating committee  action  is  beginning  to 
come  to  light — in  this  month's  Reader's 
Digest  and  elsewhere.  The  Federal 
Housing  Administration  is  being  proven 
lax  and  inept. 

The  proof  of  this  allegation  lies  in  11 
reports  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  filed  with  the  Congress  since 
this  present  administration  took  oflBce. 
Needless  to  say,  these  reports  have  been 
ignored.  The  only  reward  given  In- 
tegrity under  this  administration  Is  dis- 
cipline— and  it  now  appears  that  the 
GAO's  integrity  Is  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
downgrading  of  the  GAO. 

That  is  a  shame.  The  GAO  Is  a  fine 
organization.  I  sun  sorry  to  see  them 
get  in  trouble  for  telling  the  truth.  I 
am  also  sorry  that  the  truth  is  so  appall- 
ing—particularly in  regard  to  the  PHA, 
which  is  so  badly  run  that,  by  Its  policies 
of  laxity  and  Ineptness,  It  has  accumu- 
lated projects  and  homes  worth  more 
than  $1  billion  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

The  rent  supplement  scheme.  Just  re- 
cently funded,  will  be  run  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  The  possibUl- 
tles  of  maladministration  are  frighten- 
ing. No  doubt  subsidized  tenants  will  be 
herded  Into  Just  those  lemon  buildings 
which  the  FHA  has  accumulated  by  its 
billion-dollar  ineptness. 

The  GAO  has  found  that  Integrity 
does  not  pay.  The  FHA  has  made  a  dif- 
ferent discovery. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee statement  of  March  28  is  in- 
formative and  appropriate. 

SrATBHTNT  ON    FHA   SCANDAU   ISStmj   BT  THE 
REPUBUCAlf     COORDINATTNO     COMMmX*,     AT 

Its    Meetino    in    Washikcton,    DC      on 
Mabcr  28,  1966 

ITie      Government's       official       watchdog 
agency— the  General  Accounting  Office — has 


frequently  detailed  a  record  of  bankruptcies 
and  mortgage  Insurance  losses  in  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  Senator  John  J. 
WttLiAMS,  Republican  of  Delaware,  has  also 
called  attention  to  these,  "the  latest"  in  a 
aeries  of  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
scandals.  An  article  in  the  April  1966,  Issue 
of  the  Reader's  Digest  entlUed  "The  Stenrfi 
at  FHA,"  pwlnts  out  that  "nearly  1  out  ot 
every  10  FHA  apartment  or  multlfamlly  proj- 
ects across  the  country  now  has  gone  bank- 
rupt." And,  the  article  goes  on  to  say  that 
"At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  FHA  was 
saddled  with  676  of  these  failures  which  had 
cost  It  $536  million.  It  was  also  still  stuck 
with  46,261  homes  which  cost  $520  million. 

Wo  deplore  the  laxness  which  again  ap- 
pears to  be  be«et«ng  a  Democratic  admin- 
istration. We  deplcM-e  the  fact  that  prom- 
inent Democrats  appear  to  be  playing  major 
roles  in  the  use  of  FHA  mortgages  for  wlnd- 
faU  profits.  We  deplore  the  fact  that  poUtl- 
cal  cronies  of  the  Johnson -Humphrey  admin- 
istration have  once  more  turned  FHA  into  an 
agency  to  fatten  personal  profits  throurti 
raids  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
We  deplcwe  the  fact  that  Democratic  Con- 
gresses have  chosen  to  ignore  11  reports 
submitted  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
pointing  out  the  rot  In  FHA  since  President 
Johnson  toc4c  office. 

The  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
now  demands  a  rent  subsidy  program  that 
may  ultimately  cost  as  much  as  $6  bUllon. 
It  Is  proposed  that  this  rent  subsidy  pro- 
gram be  r^ianaged  by  FHA.  These  mulU- 
mlllion  dollar  scandals  already  have  led  to 
the  resignation  of  one  high  official  They 
hardly  Justify  the  launching  of  a  new  easy- 
money  program  under  such  clouded  circum- 
stances. 

To  a  great  extent,  the  problems  in  FHA 
are  the  product  of  the  law  which  permits 
the  agency  to  utUlze  ever-increasing  sums 
without  returning  to  Congress  for  annual 
appropriations. 

Once  before,  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, the  Nation  was  shocked  with  scan- 
dals in  FHA.  Now  again  history  seems  to 
repeat  Itself.  '  ^^ 

We  urge  that  Congress  act.  We  urge  that 
a  full  and  complete  Investigation  by  the  con- 
gressional committees  concerned  begin  Im- 
mediately to  bring  out  the  ftUl  story  Our 
citizens  and  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  no  less. 


A1865 

In  the  past  decade,  soybean  acreage 
has  almost  doubled,  while  acreages  for 
com,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pea- 
nuts, potatoes,  oats,  hay,  and  flax  have 
dCCTeased.  Last  year  UJ3.  farmers  har- 
vested 34.5  million  acres  of  soybeans  with 
a  farm  value  of  $2  billion.  Ohio  pro- 
duction, like  the  rest  of  the  Nation's  soy- 
bean output,  increased— from  41  to  51 
million  bushels. 

ti.»  M  fV^^®,  o   <L""*i^tly  a  drive  on  by 
the  Natlona  Soybean  Crop  Improvement 

1966  by  3.5  million  over  the  1965  total 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  coop- 
erating with  this  private  Industry  groun 
^accomplishing  this  goal.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  announced  that  soybeans 
can  be  planted  under  provisions  of  the 
1966  feed  grain  program. 

The  world  demand  for  oU  and  protein 
is  growing  as  populations  of  countries 
around  the  worid  explode.  Soybeans 
can  help  feed  the  worid's  1.5  billion 
undernourished  or  malnourished  per- 
sons. In  planting  more  acres  of  soy- 
beans and  also  Increasing  their  yields. 
American  farmers  can  help  fill  this 
worldwide  need  for  oU  and  protein  and. 
at  the  same  time,  reap  the  rewards  of 
the  crop  which  has  come  Into  its  own 
as  a  money  crop. 


Laminoas  Design 
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or 


Soybeans  and  die  Fifth  District 
of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L  UTTA 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  the  10  counUes  of  my  con- 
gressional district  produce  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  soybeans  grown  In  my  home 
State,  of  Ohio. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  report  on  soybean  produc- 
tion, dated  August  1965,  these  10  counties 
produced  13,059,000  bushels  of  soybeans 
on  554,600  acres  during  1964.  Total  1964 
productlMi  for  the  State,  according  to 
the  USDA  report,  was  41,850,000  bushels 
grown  on  1,860,000  acres. 

Thus  my  district,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  a 
leading  producer  of  a  crop  which  has 
shown  phenomenal  growth  in  production 
in  the  United  States— but  of  which  still 
more  Is  needed. 


HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Sun  highly  commends  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  having  made  an  effec- 
tive response  to  General  de  Gaulle. 

The  paper  states  that  President  John- 
son has  properly  stressed  the  point  that, 
with  or  without  France,  the  North  At- 
lantic Alliance  still  should  be  maintained 
and,  more  important,  should  be  adapted 
to  meet  changing  conditions.  The 
essence  of  NATO,  as  the  President  said, 
is  that  It  Is  a  living  Institution." 

Since  this  matter  vitally  concerns  our 
defense  posture,  I  offer  the  editorial  on 
the  subject  for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
Luminous  Dxsign 

As  President  Johnson  said  yesterday  in  his 
talk  to  Foreign  Service  officers  at  the  State 
Department,  a  "luminous  design  woven 
through  the  history  of  the  part  20  years"  dls- 
tlnguishes  the  Europe  of  today  from  the 
Europe  of  1946.  The  design  of  common  ac- 
tion and  collective  security,  embodied  In 
NATO,  has  deterred  war  In  Europe  for  two 
decades  and  changed  the  old  pattern  which 
preceded  two  costly  World  Wars. 

It  Is  too  much  to  hope,  at  this  stage  that 
a  speech  by  an  American  President,  or  the 
carefiU  way  Lb  which  the  United  States  has 
been  coordinating  its  moves  with  other  NATO 
members,  will  cause  President  de  Gaulle  to 
reconsider  his  steps  to  withdraw  France  from 
the  NATO  comnumd  structiire  and  to  re- 
move NATO  fotMs  from  rrmkch  soU.  But 
Mr.  Johnson  has  BUKie  an  effecUve  rsi^onse 
to  General  de  Gaulle.  Moreover,  he  has 
properly  stressed  the  point  that,  with  or  with- 
out Prance,  the  North  AUanUc  AUlance  stlU 
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should  be  maintained  and.  more  important, 
should  be  adapted  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions. The  essence  of  NATO,  as  the  President 
said.  Is  that  it  U  a  living  Institution. 


Onward  uid  Upward  With  the  Hi«h 
Society 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  reported 
that  the  shoe  Industry  Intends  to  raise 
the  price  of  shoes  up  to  5  percent  this 
falL  This  Is  another  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living — a  trend  that  Is  becoming 
a  habit  under  the  great  high  society. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  he 
may  ask  for  a  tax  Increase  In  April.  Un- 
less the  Federal  Government  learns  to 
live  within  Its  Income,  the  tax  Increase 
will  mean  little  In  the  battle  against  in- 
flation. If  the  Federal  Government  takes 
the  money  away  from  the  taxpayer  and 
pours'it  Into  the  economy  itself,  inflation 
has  ^een  fed.  not  deterred. 

Federal  spending  is  one  of  the  main- 
springs of  inflation.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  taxpayer-consumers  of  this 
country  are  to  be  rocked  to  their  very 
soles  try  an  increase  in  the  price  of  foot- 
wear. If  the  Great  Society  does  not  set 
an  example  of  fiscal  responsibility,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  aU  of  us  taxpayers  will 
be  on  our  uppers. 

.    [From  the  New  Tork  Herald  Tribune, 
Mar.  90.  196«| 
SHoa  Insustst  To  Hncx  Pricks 
(By  Dan  Dorfman) 

"Shoe  manufacturers  may  be  shooting  off 
their  mouth  about  a  S-  to  ft-percent  price 
hike  for  fall,  but  I  thlnJc  It's  a  lot  of  balo- 
ney," Harold  Carey,  a  small  New  England 
footwaar  retaUer  said  yesterday.  -This  In- 
dustry Is  so  damn  competitive  that  If  you 
raise  your  prlc«s  8  percent  to  the  consumer 
you  might  as  well  buy  a  golng-out-of-busl- 
ness  sign." 

Clifford  O.  Anderson,  president  of  Kinney 
Shoe  Corp..  one  of  their  Industry's  giants, 
echoed  this  view.  This  Is  a  highly  cotnpetl- 
tlve  Industry  with  900  manufacturers,  he 
Mkld.  "To«i  raise  your  prices,  say,  from  $6 
to  (5.35,  and  bell,  you're  out  of  business," 
he  declared. 

Despite  this,  though,  the  $5  bUllon  shoe 
Industry,  plagued  by  anemic  profit  margins 
and  skyrocketing  Imports  which  now  repre- 
•«»t  16  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  footwear 
market,  will  hike  Its  faU  prices  to  offset  ris- 
ing costs  of  doing  business  and  higher  hide 
juices.  Most  are  talking  of  boosts  of  S  to  S 
percent.  This  could  mean  as  much  as  $2 
more  for  a  new  pair  of  shoes. 

This  action  will  be  taken  despite  a  prom- 
ise by  the  Industry  to  exercise  price  re- 
straint In  exchange  for  the  Government's 
move  earlier  this  month  In  Imposing  export 
controls  on  domestic  cattlehldee.  Since  the 
OoTsmment  action,  hide  prices,  which  shot 
up  0  to  38  percent  in  the  past  6  months, 
have  dropped  a  bit  to  8  to  33  percent. 

Edward  W.  Graham,  president  of  Jarman 
Shoes  Co..  said  his  Ann  wUl  boost  prices  5 
percent,  but  he  didn't  think  this  would  slow 
tfown  its  volume.    He  minimized  the  price 


Impact  because,  as  he  put  It:  "The  man  In 
the  street,  particularly  the  teenager.  Is  much 
more  fashion-conscious  today  and  he's  reculy 
and  willing  to  pay  more  for  his  shoes  If  the 
style  Is  right." 

Price  boosts  were  also  announced  yester- 
day by  two  large  St.  Louis  shoe  companies — 
Brown  Shoe  Co.  (4  to  4',^  percent) .  W.  L.  H. 
OrUnn.  Brown  Shoe's  executive  vice  president, 
said  "every  restraint  was  used  in  keeping  the 
Increases  to  the  minimum  allowable." 

Shoe  retailers  In  New  Tork  for  the  Na- 
tional Shoe  Pair  of  America  were  generally 
optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  fall.  Most 
are  looking  for  gains  In  the  vicinity  of  5  to 
10  percent.  But  a  cross  section  of  the  Na- 
tion's 26.000  independent  footwear  merchants 
expressed  alarm  over  the  burgeoning  com- 
petition from  discounters  and  dep>&rtment 
stores.  Said  one:  "It's  getting  more  difficult 
every  day  to  make  a  buck." 

At  a  press  luncheon  yesterday,  shoe  In- 
dustry leaders  predicted: 

A  record  year,  with  retail  sales  of  15.8 
bllUon,  compared  with  $5.3  billion  In  1965. 

Government  purchases  of  between  14  and 
23  million  pairs  of  shoes,  against  8.9  million 
last  yecir. 

A  33  percent  gain  In  Imports  of  shoes  and 
sneakers,  with  the  ntunber  of  pairs  shooting 
up  to  160  million  from  121  million. 

The  first  year  of  sales  of  more  than  a  bil- 
lion pair  of  r\)oes  (5.1  pairs  for  every  per- 
son), up  from  about  921.  This  Includes 
Imports. 

n.S.  production  of  640  million  pairs,  up 
10  million. 


The  Ogontz  Plan  for  Mutual 
International  EducatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PKKNSTLVAJfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEf; 
Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  outstanding  efforts  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ctrl 
Stenzler.^^who  are  the  principal  individ- 
uals resp<mS^le  for  the  progress  of  the 
OgonU  Pla^  for  Mutual  International 
Education. 

Briefly.  theTftontz  plan  is  designed  to 
increase  American  students'  awareness 
of  the  culturcsyand  problems  faced  by 
other  countries  d»  having  students  from 
foreign  countriek  who  are  presently 
studying  in  the  UriM^  States,  meet  with 
the  American  studenra^  a  regular  part 
of  their  curriculum  in  m^^  to  better  in- 
form them  of  condltloM  outside  the 
United  States.  In  a/<va>*  the  plan  Is 
rather  like  a  Peace  Cj/rps  in  reverse 

At  this  point.  I  should  like  to  submit 
excerpts  from  the  fourth  year  report  of 
the  Ogontz  plan  and  the  text  of  Mr. 
Stenzler's  letter  outlining  his  philosophy 
of  the  OgMitz  plan : 

Ogontz    Plak    fob    Mutual    Intsbnational 
ErrcATiON  PouirrH  Ykab  Report 

This  Is  a  report  on  the  Ogontz  Plan  for 
Mutual  International  Education  fw  the  aca- 
demic year  1964-65. 

In  Its  fourth  year  of  accomplishment,  the 
Ogonte  plan  served  18  schools  In  7  school 
districts.  Involving  62  foreign  students  from 
27  countries  enrolled  in  6  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  Phlladephla  area,  reaching 
6,100    American    pupils    In    7    elementary 


schools,  4  junior  high  schools,  and  6  senior 
high  schools. 

Income  to  the  Ogontz  plan  totaled 
$9,962.46;  expenditures  totaled  $4,849.84; 
leaving  a  reserve  for  1965-69  operations 
amounting  to  $5,112.62.  This  reserve  Is  avail- 
able, thanks  to  the  professional  volunteer 
efforts  of  Carl  and  Ema  Stenzler,  who  worked 
without  compensation  or  reimbursement  of 
expenses;  Mrs.  Norman  D.  Palmer,  Interna- 
tlon  House  trustee,  who  recruited,  screened, 
and  assigned  pwirtlclpatlng  foreign  students, 
with  only  expenses  reimbursed;  Mrs.  Bessie 
Husted.  retired  principal  of  the  Shoemaker 
School,  who  screened  applying  schools,  ap- 
proved and  sui>ervlsed  the  participating 
schools,  with  only  expenses  reimbursed. 

The  voluntary  services,  without  compen- 
sation, of  other  Ogontz  plan  committee  mem- 
bers whoee  active  participation  and  profes- 
sional skUls  were  the  basis  of  the  plan's 
acceptance  by  universities,  colleges,  schools, 
and  foreign  students  and  International 
House's  services,  a  minimal  3  percent  of  in- 
come for  its  f>ersonnel  services  and  expenses 
In  support  of  the  plan,  accounted  for  further 
economies. 

The  Ogontz  plan  obligation  to  "match  with 
local  support"  the  total  grants  received  from 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  the  New  World  Foundation  and  from 
Mr.  William  L.  Breese  was  satisfied  In  Its 
entirety;  $2,500  was  received  from  the 
Samuel  S.  Pels  Pund,  a  local  foundation; 
$2,636  was  subscribed  by  16  contributing 
schools:  and  $275  was  given  to  the  plan  by 
Individuals.  Local  receipts  of  $6,411  more 
than  offset  the  $4,500  granted  to  the  commit- 
tee by  the  above-noted  contributors. 

Thirty  schools,  requesting  31  teams  of 
foreign  students  (5  foreign  students  com- 
prise a  team)  have,  as  of  this  date,  com- 
mitted themselves  for  the  1965-66  school 
year.  The  committee  for  the  Ogontz  plan 
has  Judiciously  limited  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating schools,  for  this  school  year,  to  40 
schools  and/or  40  teams  of  foreign  students. 

The  quiet,  but  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Ogontz  plan  can  be  attributed  to 
Its  quality,  simplicity,  practicality,  and  de- 
sirability. The  fact  that  30  school  principals 
and  faculties  have  overtly  sought  out  the 
Ogontz  plan  and  added  to  their  already  heavy 
schedules  the  responsibility  of  seeking  and 
receiving,  from  many  different  sources,  the 
funds  necessary  to  pay  the  foreign  students 
participating  Is  evidence  of  their  evaluation 
of  the  plan's  msrit.  For  too  long  a  period  of 
time,  educators  have  been  aware  of  the  need 
to  upgrade  the  courses  In  history,  world  cul- 
tures and  social  studies,  as  well  as  to  activate 
and  lay  greater  stress  on  the  Importance  of 
the  study  of  human  values  to  prepare  Amer- 
ican pupils  to  be  able  to  better  understand 
and  to  coi>e  with  aUen  values. 

Letieb  Prom   Mr.  Carl  Stenzler 

Dh^AZ  Prtxnd  or  the  Ocontz  Plan:  "The 
proper  study  of  mankind  is  man" — Pope. 

If  men  are  to  live  together  peacefully,  they 
must  be  taught  to  respect  and  tmderstand 
one  another  as  human  beings.  Judgments 
must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  fact,  not  emo- 
tion or  Images  created  by  the  historical  dis- 
tortion of  reolliy. 

A  necessary  prelude  to  International  co- 
operation (Judicial  determination  of  disputes 
that  cannot  be  settled  by  negotiation)  must 
be  a  planned,  organized  educational  program 
that  will  teach  us  to  accept  people  for  what 
they  su-e,  the  products  of  many  different  en- 
vironments who,  like  ourselves,  are  people 
seeking  sectirity  with  dignity. 

Pormal  knowledge  alon"  will  not  do.  It 
will  achieve  us  neither  respect  nor  under- 
standing. Attitudes  of  acceptance  mtist  be 
established  with  -the  same  mtense  vigor  as 
was  and  still  is  being  used  to  promote  atti- 
tudes of  rejection  which  feed  on  Ignorance, 
fear,  and  the  misrepresentation  of  values 
that  are  different.    People  cannot  and   will 
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not  make  cocninon  cause  on  the  grand  scale 
necessary  to  establish  a  durable  peace  and 
continuing  progress  when  the  international 
dialog  Is  warped  with  misgivings  borne  ot 
unfamlllarity.  half -learning,  and  emotion. 

It  behooves  us,  while  there  Is  time,  to  un- 
ravel the  skein  of  bigotry,  bias,  and  piejudlce 
that  has  been  so  woven  Into  our  mores  as  to 
negate  law  and  order,  where  that  exists,  and 
dilute  reason  where  reason  is  the  difference 
between  war  and  peace. 

Such  a  concept  Is  the  Ogontz  plan. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Carl  Stenzler, 

Chairman. 


Fuo  Urges   Minority  Economic  Council 


J. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NEW  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
Minority  Economic  Council  to  advise  the 
Senate  and  House  minorities  on  economic 
policy.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  an- 
other way  in  which  minority  and  junior 
Congressmen  might  be  given  adequate 
technical  staff  assistance. 

The  Republican  minority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  today  suffer  a  very 
real  handicap  in  the  limited  tecimical 
and  professional  staff  assistance  avail- 
able to  them  in  intricate  fields  like  taxa- 
tion, banking,  foreign  trade  and  invest- 
ment, housing  credit,  and  monetary 
policy,  and  so  forth.  The  ratio  of  Demo- 
cratic to  Republican  committee  staff 
members  becomes  trebly  unfair  when  it 
is  remembered  that  many  Democratic 
efforts  are  backed  t^  the  work  and  re- 
search of  the  many  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  present  administration  has  sent 
up  a  great  array  of  complex  legislation 
to  the  Hill.  Often  the  farthest  reaching 
parts  of  these  bills  are  the  most  camou- 
flaged. The  lack  of  Republican  staff 
assistance  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
Great  Society  legislative  success  because 
often  we  in  the  minority  cannot  com- 
plete a  careful  analysis  of  the  legislation 
in  the  short  time  we  have  to  act.  Nor 
do  we  have  adequate  staffs  to  prepare 
our  own  legislative  programs. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
create  a  Minority  Economic  Council  to 
give  the  minority  assistance  in  one  cru- 
cial field,  but  this  is  not  enough.  We 
must  go  further. 

I  would  suggest  that  committees  be 
budgeted  an  additional  $10,000  per  an- 
num per  member,  which  money  would  be 
used  to  hire  assistant  counsel  who  would 
work  not  for  the  committee  as  a  whole 
but  for  a  particular  member.  This  would 
give  a  newly  elected  Congressman  im- 
mediate access  to  professional  staff  as- 
sistance in  the  realm  of  his  committee's 
activity.  I  think  that  this  would  solve 
not  only  the  minority  staffing  problem, 
but  the  staff-help  problem  of  Junior 
Memljers  In  general. 

I  would  imagine  that  this  proposal  I 
am  making  would  cost  about  $10  million 
per  year.  The  House  would  attract 
young  professional  people  by  the  him- 


dreda.  Many  young  men  and  women 
would  get  their  professional  skills  sharp- 
ened without  absorbing  the  bureaucratic 
psychologies  dispensed  by  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  the  executive 
branch. 

While  this  staffing  would  be  a  boon 
to  the  minority,  because  the  minority 
are  presently  so  badly  understaffed,  it 
would  also  be  a  boon  to  the  Congress  in 
general.  Expertise  in  a  glv^en  subject  up 
before  the  Congress  or  one  of  its  com- 
mittees would  not  be  confined  to  com- 
mittee staffs  under  the  thumb  of  a  chair- 
man presumably  loyal  to  the  administra- 
tion. The  type  staff  I  am  proposing 
would  be  a  vigilant,  alert  staff  which 
Vould  restore  much  of  the  vanishing 
prerogatives  of  congressional  supervision 
and  control  of  Government.  We  would 
save  any  money  we  spent  and  tenfold 
more. 

I  commend  this  proposal  to  the  House. 
It  will  be  the  vehicle  of  a  restoration  of 
vanishing  congressional  power. 


School  Lunch  and  Special  Milk 
Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or  CALO-ORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarics,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  following  resolution 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Callfomia  State  Legislature.  The  reso- 
lution indicates  California's  strong  op- 
position to  the  President's  proposed  cuts 
In  the  appropriations  for  the  school 
lunch  and  special  milk  programs  for  the 
next  fiscal  year: 

AssEMBLT  Joint  RESOLtmoN  2 
Joint   resolution    relative   to   the    national 

school    lunch    program    and    the    special 

milk  program 

Whereas  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
Public  Law  79-396,  was  established  In  1946 
and  the  special  milk  program.  Public  Law 
85-478,  was  established  by  Congress  In  1964 
to  encourage  the  consumption  of  wholesome 
and  nutritional  foods  and  fluid  mUk  by  chil- 
dren In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  these  programs  have  provided  as 
much  as  a  9-cent-per-lunch  reimburse- 
ment to  schools  In  addition  to  section  32 
surplus  price-supported  food  donations  and 
enable  schools  generally  to  serve  a  one-half 
pint  or  one-third  quart  of  milk  to  a  child 
for  5  cents;  and 

Whereas  the  success  of  the  programs  la 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the  1964-66 
fiscal  year  more  than  18  million  children 
were  covered  by  the  national  school  lunch 
program;  and  In  California,  more  than 
800,000  type  A  limches  were  served  dally, 
more  than  1  mlUlon  cases  of  section  32 
surplus  commodities  valued  at  more  than  $13 
million  were  donated  to  schools;  and  more 
than  140  million  half-pint  equivalents  of 
milk  were  served.  In  addition  to  286  mlUlon 
half-plnA  equivalents  served  under  the  spe- 
dal  milk  program;  and 

Whereas  during  the  past  several  years  re- 
Imhursements  for  limches  have  declined  to 
4  cents,  stocks  ot  surplus  commodities  are 


becoming  exhausted  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  held  special  milk  program  funds 
to  $100  million  annually  on  a  national  basis, 
as  a  result  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
claims  for  reimbursement  submitted  by  par- 
ticipants In  order  to  keep  within  available 
funds;  and 

Whereas  beginning  February  1,  1966,  a  10- 
percent  reduction  In  claims  has  been  ordered 
because  of  a  $3  mlUlon  cut  In  the  current 
budget  appropriation  for  the  special  milk 
program;  and 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  request 
for  1967  has  cut  the  proposed  appropriation 
for  the  national  school  lunch  program  from 
$202  million  to  $183  million  and  for  the 
special  milk  program  from  the  $103  million 
deemed  by  Congress  to  be  the  minimum 
needed  for  the  1965-66  fiscal  year  to  an  un- 
realistic $21  million,  cuts  which  woiUd  make 
It  financially  Impossible  for  many  schools 
currently  participating  in  these  programs  to 
continue  their  participation,  or  would  per- 
mit such  participation  only  at  such  reduced 
levels,  and  might  consequently  deprive  mil- 
lions of  children  of  low-Income  families  of 
the  only  basic  foods  they  receive  during  the 
schoolday:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  t;ie  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  CalUomla  respect- 
fully memorallzes  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  Congress  to  restore  the  $3 
million  cut  in  the  current  budget  for  the 
special  milk  program  and  to  Increase  the 
proposed  appropriations  In  the  1967  budget 
for  the  school  lunch  program  to  at  least  the 
existing  level  of  $202  million,  and  for  the 
special  milk  program  to  at  least  the  existing 
level  of  $103  million;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  Congress  should  give  serious 
consideration  to  expanding  both  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs,  and  to  replenish- 
ing and  expanding  stocks  of  stxrplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  donation  to  lunch 
programs;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  ot  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, each  Senator  and  and  Representa- 
tive from  California  In  Congress,  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


Voters  b  California's  Sixth  Congressional 
District  Express  Their  Opiniona 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
°'  w 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MAILUARD 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 
Mr.  MATI.TiTARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year,  I  send  a  questionnaire  to  every 
registered  voter  household  in  my  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  I  am  always 
gratified  that  so  many  take  time  to  an- 
swer these  questions  on  some  of  the 
critical  Issues  of  the  day.  This  year, 
over  20,000  families  replied  and  the  re- 
sults are  tabulated  below. 

Obviously,  there  was  some  confusion 
where  "yes"  and  "no"  answers  were  given 
to  multiple-choice  questions,  but  even 
though  the  percenta!ge  figures  on  some 
questions  do  indicate  duplication,  the  re- 
sults leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  collective 
views  of  the  respondents: 
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K  TaTHAM 

Tbe  war  tn  South  VIMn*m  eontlnuM  to  be  tDcreasingly  eocUy  to  the  Dotted  State*  In  temu  <d  man  and  money.    In  toot  opInJoo  tbooM 
^  ^"[l"??*  "*  pre—lit  poHcy  W  atr  attacks  eolnrt  North  Vietnam  and  ground  mpport  far  Bnnth  Vhitniti  whlln  r— ing  i^  iwrHla^ 

1.  WKbdraw  U.S.IoteeeoDtbetbeorTthatcontlnuedlossofUTescaanot  justify  vbatevermaybecMnedfrom  an  ereotuiilsctUeniaDtT' 

B.  mNiMun  Wage 

Th*  administration  has  propoeed  tacreaslng  the  mhiimum  wape  In  S  steps,  from  $1.28  to  $1.78  In  1968,  utd  eitendlnc  wotectloa  to  7  (00.000 
addUknal  peneoa.  Incladlnc  hotel,  boMtal,  leatourant.  and  agriuuUural  workers.    DoyoahTW—  .>»,»» 

1.  Batetnlni  the  praaent  minimum  wage  ol$1.28  an  hour- _ 

X  Increaains  tbe  mtntmum  waee  for  tboae  preaently  covered? ""I"'""™" * 

3.  Increasing  tbe  minimum  wage  and  broadening  the  coverage? I— I".I!IIIIIII""1II1IIIIII 

C.   >Eli>rOHTIONUE.\T 

In  ta  eflort  to  reverse  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  that  both  houses  of  the  State  legislature  moat  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation, a  cuustltutionai  amendment  ba*  been  proposed  allowing  other  fKtors  such  as  geogr^pliy  and  pullucal  subdivisions  to  enter  Into 
the  appcrtlonmaot  of  oaa  hoiue.  If  ioeh  apportlocuiMit'ls  approved  by  a  maiority  vote  of  the  people.    Do  you  bvor— 
L  The  Supreme  Court's  dacWan7_ ' 

2.  Each  State  being  able  to  determine  the  eompoaltlan  of  one  bouse  on  factors  other  than  popuLitioB?..".I.IlllIlI"lII"IllIIII"I! 

t>.  TAir-BASTLZT 

TMi  warion  win  see  continued  debate  on  tbe  administration's  bill  to  repeal  sec.  M(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  tbe  so-called  right-tA-woA 
section.     Do  you  favor— 

1.  Kepeallng  sec.  14(b),  thus  eliminating  the  States'  Jurisdiction  over  rIght-to-work  laws? .. 

X  Retaining  14(b)  and  thus  continuing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  right-to-work  hiws?.. 'S.'.'.'.'.'.. 

k.   ANTWOVIBTT 

PqrtPg  the  last  wsriliw.  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  $1,800,000,000  tor  the  2d  year  of  antlpoverty  progmms.  Ban  Francisco  Is  to  receive 
over  $3,000^00  fer«ieh  pracrams  as  part-time  jobs  for  ooIIeKe  students,  adult  basic  education,  day  care  centers,  and  preschool  training  for 
fiillnrwn  from  lower  inoame  kmllles.    In  your  opinion,  these  programs— 

1.  An  having  a  peeltive  impact  00  thrcoQununlty? _ 

1  Cause  little  Impact  on  tbe  commonity? ..: ".      'S. ' 11'"^. 

Iw  Cannot  be  evaluated  due  to  their  relatively  short  eiLstcnceT I.Iir"I"I.."I -I"  .(. 


Percent 
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61 

16 


47 
82 
74 


43 

76 
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SO 
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77 
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47 
38 

30 


No  opinion 


6 
10 

6 


39 
28 
13 


Fatnre  Homemaken  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENKXSaSB 

!     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Is  National  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica Week. 

The  State  of  Tennessee  Is  the  second 
largest  State  In  the  organization's  mem- 
bership with  a  total  of  36,686  members. 

Over  30  schools  In  my  district  have 
PHA  chapters,  and  the  efforts  these  out- 
standing young  women  are  making  wUl 
long  be  felt  by  their  communities  and 
State. 

While  congratulating  all  the  girls  in 
my  district  and  State,  who  are  members 
of  this  fine  organization.  ,1  would  like  to 
single  out  four  young  ladies  from  my  dis- 
trict, who  are  candidates  for  State  ofiQces 
In  the  FHA — Becky  Beets  of  Morrlstown. 
Dorris  Milllgan  of  Jefferson  City,  Cathy 
Norris  of  Dandrldge,  and  Donna  Whlt- 
soD  of  Jonesboro. 

This  week  the  11.000  chapters  of  the 
PHA.  which  have  600,000  members,  have 
spotlighted  activities  and  projects  ccm- 
cemed  with  a  4-ytar  national  program 
of  work. 

The  objectives  of  this  program  of  work, 
as  detailed  by  the  National  FHA,  are: 

To  help  each  member  recognize  her  abili- 
ties, strlv*  for  their  fun  development,  and 
pMtlaliMte  actively  in  family,  oommanlty 
and  world  UntxvMrMMMit  proJecU. 

To  furthar  ttiMi  objeettvea  tbe  elected 
youth  affioers  of  ^OA  devrtoped  nine  projects 


wWch  streee  Individual  development:  empha- 
size mental  and  pbTslcal  health;  encourage 
serious  coDAlderatlon  In  choosing  and  train- 
ing for  tiseful  careers;  develop  codes  of  ethics, 
moraia.  and  manners;  further  understanding 
of  people  of  aU  heritages,  cuatocns.  and  be- 
liefs; promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
members  and  their  ablimea  and  problems; 
teach  selecUve  spending:  Inculcate  citizen- 
ship roBponslbllltles;  and  encourage  using 
leisure  time  for  activltlea  beneficial  to  the 
Individual  and  society. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  extend  my  gratitude  for  the  ambitious 
and  essential  program,  which  the  FHA 
chapters  have  undertaken. 

I  want  to  commend  all  the  600.000 
students,  who  are  members  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America,  and  urge  them 
to  continue  to  be  concerned  with  and 
committed  to  the  real  values  of  life. 


Denaecrat  Margin  of  Victory 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  DE7VINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and 
again  during  the  past  2  or  3  year*  Re- 
publican defectors  have  seen  lit  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  votes  to  assure  victory 
to  the  Democrat  spenders  on  a  number 
of  their  wild  radical  programs.  On 
March  29  it  hai>pened  again,  and  Arthur 
Krock  wrote  a  most  telling  story  In  the 
New  York  Times  which  Is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 


In  the  Nation:   The  Democrats'  GOP 

Salvage  Corps 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington,  March  30. — In  what  has  be- 
come stajidard  procedure,  House  Republi- 
cans provided  the  votes  yeeterday  by  which 
a  Democratic  admlnlstralton  was  saved  from 
defeat  on  a  key  project  of  Its  domestic  pro- 
gram. This  wa«  the  President's  rent  BUf>- 
plement  prof>06al,  for  which  the  Democratic 
Party  majority  owns  the  political  patent 
rights  as  a  basic  structure  of  the  Greut 
Society. 

damaged  pasty  line 

If  only  5  of  the  S  RepubUcans  who  broke 
away  from  tbe  other  125  In  the  House  had 
followed  their  leadership,  their  party  could 
have  gone  to  the  voters  In  tbe  1966  congres- 
sional elections  on  a  clear  position  the  lead- 
ership has  been  seeking  to  establish.  Tills 
Is,  that  new  and  Increased  appropriations 
for  welfare  State  projects  in  the  coiirse  of 
a  war  of  undeterminable  duration  and  cost 
are  fueling  the  mounting  fires  of  Inflation, 
and  should  at  least  be  susp>ended.  But, 
since  Republican  votes  were  responsible  for 
ttie  rejection  of  this  position  on  its  first 
major  congressional  test,  It  has  been  badly 
damaged  as  a  national  party  line  in  the  1066 
elections. 

The  test  came  on  a  motion  to  recommit  a 
pending  appropriation  bill,  with  Instructions 
to  eliminate  the  proposed  tl2  million  to 
start  the  President's  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. Despite  the  overwhelming  Demo- 
cratic House  majority,  the  motion  was  re- 
jected by  only  eight  votes;  hence  It  could 
have  carried  with  the  support  of  five  of  the 
sis  defecting  RepubUcans.  But  tiiat  was 
only  the  latest  chapter  of  a  continuing  story 
which  began  In  1961.  when  Just  enough  Re- 
publicans broke  their  party  line  to  save 
President  Kennedy's  proposal  to  pack,  the 
House  Roles  Committee  with  an  adnalnlstra- 
tton  majority.  Since  then  there  have  been 
several  other  instances  of  Republican  sal- 
vage of  projects  for  wtUch  a  Democratic 
artmlnlstratloa    has    claimed    and    received 
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the  credit  In  subsequent  elections,  and  are 
the  foundation  on  which  the  welfare  state 
has  steadily  ascended. 

EASTERN    liberals 

The  procedure  has  become  standard  also 
in  its  derivation  from  Extern  Republicans 
of  the  strongly  liberal  persuasion.  Of  the 
six  who  yesterday  saved  from  defeat  a  key 
Great  Society  "project  of  another  Democratic 
President,  all  but  Representative  Harvet 
(Michigan)  are  either  the  same  or  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  1961  New  Frontier  salvage 
corps  of  which  Mayor  Lindsay  was  a  founder 
and  a  leader;  Representatives  Halpern, 
KuPFERMAN,  Reto,  and  Horton  (New  York), 
and  Ttn>PER  (Maine) , 

But  there  was  a  special  irony  In  the  con- 
text of  other  events  yesterday  that  was  not 
present  on  the  previoxis  occasions.  WhUe 
the  six  Republicans  were  assuring  that  tlie 
general  taxpayer  would  be  called  on  to  pay 
the  difference  between  26  percent  of  the  in- 
comes of  certain  groups  and  the  rentals  of 
what  will  be  bureaucratically  classified  as 
adequate  hotislng.  President  Johnson  was 
giving  greater  stress  to  raising  the  levies 
on  the  general  taxpayer  than  to  wartime 
suspension  of  new  and  increased  appropria- 
tions for  programs  of  the  Great  Society. 
The  economic  theory  the  President  lias 
adopted  is  that  liigher  p>ersonal  income 
taxes  will  suppress  the  "steam"  (Inflation) 
which  Is  threatening  to  blow  the  roof  of 
stability  off  the  booming  national  economy. 

Also,  on  the  day  of  the  House  vote  on  the 
President's  rent  supplement  proposal,  offi- 
cial statistics  revealed  a  continuing  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living,  an  additional  take  from 
what  is  left  of  the  earnings  of  the  average 
citizen  after  taxes.  In  1  year,  these  statls- 
tics  disclosed,  the  price  of  meats  has  in- 
creased 19  percent,  of  eggs  27  percent,  of 
bread  6  percent,  of  mUk  2V4  percent.  Yet, 
Insetad  of  accenting  reduction  of  the  cur- 
rent and  projected  expenditures  for  Govern- 
ment domestic  programs,  which  are  among 
the  strongest  generators  of  the  "steam"  (In- 
flation) In  the  national  economy,  the  Presi- 
dent took  occasion  to  give  more  weight  In 
his  public  discussion  to  the  alternative 
method  of  taking  more  of  the  earnings  of 
still-solvent  citizens. 

In  that  case,  of  course,  they  would  have 
less  to  spend,  which  theoretically  would  re- 
duce the  pressure  of  demand  on  prices.  But 
the  Government  would,  have  more  to  spend. 
And,  though  tlUs  could  be  used  to  reduce 
the  national  debt,  it  Is  a  fair  suspicion  that 
a  government  with  the  established  tend- 
encies of  ttUs  one,  and  as  Intent  on  building 
the  Great  Society  concurrently  with  fighting 
a  war  whose  ultimate  cost  can  only  be 
guessed  at,  will  use  the  bulk  of  any  addi- 
tional revenues  as  it  Is  using  current  reve- 
nues. 

fantastic  growth 

Even  at  the  present  speeding  rate,  the 
Great  Society  programing  c6uld  reach  an 
annual  cost  which  the  coxincU  ot  State 
chambers  of  commerce  has  estimated  as 
prospectively  $2.5  billion  by  1970.  If  this 
seems  fantastic.  It  wUl  seem  much  less  so 
when  the  small  beginnings  are  recalled  of 
an  agricultural  program  which  now  coeta 
$4.3  billion  a  year,  and  of  foreign  aid  for 
which  $116  blUion  lias  been  spent  since  its 
Inception. 


Only  Force  Can  Defeat  Tyranny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Diego  Union  for  March  23  of  this 


year  carried  a  realistic  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor which  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
reflect  on.  It  typifies  the  sentiment  of 
the  bulwark  of  our  educated  citizens  by 
clearly  spelling  out  that  only  the  threat 
of  capable  force  can  defeat  Communist 
tyranny.  The  letter  was  written  by  one 
of  San  EWego's  leading  educators.  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  LaDow,  and  Is  Inserted  as  a 
portion  of  my  remarks  as  follows : 

Only  Force  Can  Defeat  Tyranny 
Editor,  the  Union :  The  word  "government" 
implies  force.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  remind 
ourselves  of  that.  And  yet,  we  have  been 
so  brainwashed  with  the  Idea  of  government 
as  "the  servant  of  the  people,"  that  we  liave 
forgotten  the  role  of  government  through  the 
ages  and  over  the  bulk  of  mankind,  e^edal- 
ly  right  now. 

Our  own  governments.  Federal,  State,  and 
local,  are  so  busy  wooing  our  votes  that  we 
are  likely  to  think  they  are  totally  under  otir 
control.  But  Just  try  not  paying  your  taxes 
or  breaking  the  traffic  laws.  You  will  And 
out   that  government  Implies  force. 

Of  course,  our  governments  are  very  for- 
giving. Due  to  the  checks  and  balances 
written  Into  our  constitutions.  Federal  and 
State,  we  are  spared  the  experience  of  evi- 
dent tyranny.  However,  most  of  us.  even 
those  in  p>olltlcal  office,  seem  woefully  naive 
regarding  the  power  of  government. 

And  so,  we  find  ourselves  struggling,  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  with  one  of  the  most  ruth- 
less tyrannies  the  world  has  ever  known 
(current  communism)  and,  at  the  same  time, 
dealing  with  those  Conununlst  governments 
as  If  they  are.  or  are  about  to  become,  as 
amendable  to  reason  as  our  own  governments 
are  compelled  to  be  by  our  constitutions. 

The  performance  of  our  leaders,  and  our 
own  acquiescence  therein,  shows  no  under- 
standing of  human  nattire  or  its  operations 
throughout  history.  It  Is  only  force,  or  the 
direct  tlireat  of  capable  force,  which  will 
ever  defeat  tyranny.  And  it  must  be  de- 
feated before  we  can  have  anything  re- 
sembling peace  In  the  world. 


GOP  Report  and  Proposal  on 
Nonproliferation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing special  report  Is  being  issued  to 
the  House  GOP  Conference  by  the  chair- 
man of  Its  Nuclear  Affairs  CoBunittee 
under  date  of  April  1 : 

Special  Report  to  Hotjsb  GOP  Confkeknoi 
Prom:  Representative  Ceaio  Hosinoi,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
Subject:    Treaty    barring    nuclear    weapons 
proliferation — Information      concerning 
and  GOP  proposals. 

Soon  the  Jcrint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  wlU  be  sending  to  the  floor  a  rescriu- 
tlon  giving  congressional  blessings  to  tlie 
administration's  efforts  to  negotiate  a  "non- 
proUferatlon"  treaty  (S.  Res.  179  or  H.  Res. 
673).  NBC-TV  on  AprU  17,  will  do  a  well- 
advertised  show  about  it.  The  administra- 
tion Is  seeking  to  give  prominence  to  ttie 
subject. 

This  special  report  contains  backgroimd 
data  you  may  need  regarding  it  and  contains 
OOP  initiated  proposals  and  viewpoints 
wliich  I  rec<xnmend  to  yoiL 


treaty  background 

Simply  stated,  the  burden  of  the  proposed 
treaty  will  be  (1)  a  promise  by  the  nuclear 
powers  not  to  aid  in  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  nonnuclear  powers  and  (2)  a 
promise  by  the  latter  not  to  "go  nuclear." 

The  18-Natlon  Disarmament  Committee 
at  Geneva  has  negotiated  on  the  subject  In- 
termittently for  some  time.  Three  nuclear 
powers  are  in  attendance:  United  States, 
United  Kingdom,  and  U.S.SJI.  Two  nuclear 
powers  are  not:  France  and  Red  China.  The 
latter  are  not  expected  to  "go  along"  In  the 
near  future  with  the  treaty  If  It  la  nego- 
tiated. ^ 

tr.s.-o.8.s.a.  POLITICAL  hanky-panky 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  U.SS.R. 
have  proposed  their  own  versions  of  a  treaty. 
So  far  the  U.SJ5.R.  has  used  the  negoOations 
mostly  as  a  platform  to  shoot  verbal-poi- 
soned arrows  at  NATO.  Most  observers  be- 
lieve the  UJB5JI.  finds  nonproliferation  to 
be  In  Its  own  self-interest  and  expect  it  to 
commence  serious  negotiation  when  Its 
venom  Is  exhausted. 

Some  people,  including  myself,  believe  that 
the  time  will  come  at  some  appropriate  point 
prior  to  the  VS.  elections  in  November.  The 
basis  of  this  beUef  Is  a  feeling  that  a  certain 
amount  of  "left-handed"  cooperation  be- 
tUnd-the-scenes  is  going  on  between  the 
current  administrations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. With  the  Vietnam  war  likely  to  wage 
Indeflnltely,  the  Johnson  administration  will 
need  something  to  go  Into  the  campaign 
with  that  can  be  touted  as  a  "peace"  accom- 
plishment. NattiraUy,  the  Kosygln-Brezlmev 
administration  wlU  expect  something  In  re- 
tiu-n. 

NUCLEAR    "have-not"     NATIONS'    DEMANDS 

Although  the  nuclear  "have-not"  nations 
presumably  stand  to  gain  as  much  from  a 
pact  as  the  nuclear  "liaves"  in  the  form  of 
a  less  turbulent  world,  they,  too.  are  talk- 
ing In  terms  of  getting  something  from 
the  "haves"  for  signing  up.  Rather  than 
dlscoiu-aglng  tills  kind  of  talk,  the  Johnson 
administration's  position  seems  poised  be- 
tween tolerating  It  and  encouraging  it. 

In  return  for  giving  up  their  right  to  go 
nuclear,  a  nximber  of  "have-nots" — some 
with  such  slight  technical  and  Industrial 
capabUltles  for  atomic  weapons  production 
as  to  make  their  chatter  ridiculous — are  talk- 
ing quid  pro  quo  In  terms  of: 

1.  Making  the  "haves"  get  down  to  btisi- 
ness  on  concrete  disarmament  steps: 

2.  Holding  out  for  provisions  outlawing  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  or  at  least  prohibit- 
ing their  use  against  nonnuclear  states; 

3.  Demanding  side  agreements  from  nu- 
clear powers  (principally  the  UiUted  States) 
to  protect  them  against  nuclear  aggression 
or,  for  that  matter,  against  anything  at  all 
they  themselves  deflne  as  aggreasion — nu- 
clear or  otherwise. 

JOHNSON     AOMINISTRATIOir     BTTNGLINC 

The  nuclear  "have-nots"  first  two  condi- 
tions simply  are  not  credible  holdout  posi- 
tions. The  tlilrd  has  some  grains  of  legiti- 
macy, but  administration  spokesmen  and 
the  President  himself  have  evidenced  so 
much  equivocation  and  ambiguity  Ui  deal- 
ing with  It  there  Is  a  posslbUlty  the  treaty 
wUl  create  more  trouble  for  the  United  States 
than  It  Is  calculated  to  eliminate.  The  ad- 
ministration could  be  making  so  many  loose 
and  general  defense  commitments  to  so  many 
nonnuclear  states  to  rush  to  their  rescue 
tlrnt  we  could  be  triggered  automatically 
into  East-West  confrontations  seriously  In- 
volving dangers  of  world  war  HI.  This  wlU 
be  discussed  In  detail  in  a  separate  special 
report  to  be  Issued  soon. 

"HAVK'-NOTS"    RXALLT    NEED    "PLOWSHARE" 

Actually,  what  the  "have-nots"  really 
need — and  which  neither  they  nor  the  John- 
son administration  yet  liave  p>erceived — ^ts  in 
tbe  plowshare  area  of  peaceftu  atomic  ex- 
ploeiveB. 
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The  AEC  U  on  the  brink  of  producing 
practlc&l  and  economic  devices  &nd  toch- 
nlqviM  to  put  the  atom's  explosive  power  to 
work  for  mankind.  Tbcy  are  sorely  needed 
for  rucb  massive  excavation  Jobs  as  creating  a 
new  canal  supplemental  to  the  congested 
Panama  Canal.  Other  large-scale  nuclear 
excavation  needs  soon  will  be  felt  to  Imple- 
ment such  bold  proposals  as  the  Amazon 
Basin  project  to  turn  Into  productive  use 
rast  South  American  swamps  and  Jungles 
and  NAWAPA  (North  American  Water  and 
Power  Alliance)  to  regulate  and  divert  this 
continent's  rivers  to  meet  burgeoning  United 
States.  Canadian,  and  Mexican  requirements 
for  water  and  hydropower.  Much  of  south- 
east Asia  and  other  portions  of  the  globe 
also  must  depend  on  nuclear  explosives  for 
geographical  face-lifting  operations  to  re- 
claim land  and  provide  an  economic  base  for 
peaceful  societies. 

Underground  there  also  are  splendid  eco- 
nomic potentials  dependent  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosives.  It  is  estimated  the  world's 
supply  of  natural  gas  can  be  doubled  by  nu- 
clear fracturing  of  impervious  gas  formations 
deep  beneath  the  surface. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  great 
future  for  peaceful  nuclear  explosives.  The 
nuclear  "have-nots"  real  loos  from  giving  up 
nuclear  development  lies  in  the  Plowshare 
area,  not  In  weaponry. 

XntTTB)    STATES    SHOTTU)    SHAaX    P1.0WSMAKK 

The  United  States  not  only  should  point 
this  out.  but  should  take  the  creative  Inltla- 
tlTe  of  offering  our  Plowshare  technology 
and  devices  on  a  fair-charge  basis  to  any 
friendly  country  needing  and  wanting  them. 
They  also  could  perform  tremendous  service 
In  our  AID  programs  for  global  elimination 
of  hunger  and  poverty. 

In  bilateral  arrangements  by  which  AEC 
officials  retain  physical  custody  and  control 
of  the  nuclear  devices  until  exploded,  the 
strict  provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  prohibiting  turning  them  over  to 
others  can  be  n>et.  By  using  a  dual  firing 
key  arrangement  whereby  a  U.S.  ciistodlan 
vould  first  activate  the  firing  circuit  and  the 
foreign  official  finally  close  It  to  Initiate  the 
actual  firing,  the  limited  test  ban  treaty's 
ganarai  prohibition  against  VS.  releases  of 
radioactive  material  on  foreign  soil  would  be 
technically  obeerved. 

AKZND   UMrrCO   TEST   BAK   T»IATT    TO   UNCHArW 
PLOWSHARX 

However,  as  pointed  out  In  my  February  8 
memorandum  to  you.  the  unrealistic  provl- 
atona  of  the  limited  test  bcm  treaty  pre- 
cluding release  of  any  quantity  of  radioftc- 
tlTlty — no  matter  how  small  or  harmless — 
beyond  any  national  boundary  now  paralyzes 
Pk>w«ta*re  use. 

This  restriction  bears  no  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  the  purposes  of  the  treaty.  It  even 
bars  releaaen  over  empty  ocean  water  beyond 
the  3-mlle  llnUt  and  thus  we  cannot  pro- 
ceed nuclearly  with  the  second  Isthmian 
Canal  because  of  It.  Until  the  bar  Is  re- 
mored  benefits  to  mankind  from  most  Plow- 
share possibilities  will  be  denied  unreason- 
ably. 

Here,  again.  Is  a  fruitful  area  for  creaUve 
Initiative  being  neglected  by  the  administra- 
tion and  which  only  OOP  sources  presently 
are   Initiating   proposals. 


Effects  of  the  Rise  ia  Livinc  Costs 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

ov  iLXJKOia 

IN  THE  HOCSK  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  wild  do- 
mestic spending  In  the  face  of  a  boom 


and  a  war  simply  must  halt  The  Ameri- 
can family  Is  being  hurt  and  will  be  hurt 
much  more  by  the  administration's  pol- 
icy of  never-ending  spending  as  if  this 
were  In  a  great  depression  instead  of  an 
artificial  boom. 

In  this  connection,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  mtroduce  in  the  Rxcord  an  Illus- 
trative article  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  March  30  by  one  of 
Americas  truly  top  columnists.  Careful 
reading  of  this  article  clearly  pinpoints 
what  the  ever-increasing  and  continuing 
spending  is  doing  to  low -Income  people 
and  those  retired  on  fixed  incomes. 
[Washington  Evening  Star.  Mar.  SO.  19861 
ErrxcTS  or  thb  Risk  in  Livufc  Costs 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

The  "high  cost  of  living"  sometimes  tran- 
scends everything  else  as  a  political  Issue. 
It  was  this  Issue  which  In  1910  abruptly  ter- 
minated 16  years  of  Republican  rule  of  Con- 
gress and  gave  the  Democrats  a  majority  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  though  2  years 
before  the  Republicans  had  won  the  ftresl- 
dentlal  contest  by  a  landslide  vote. 

This  week  the  Department  ot  Labor  re- 
vealed that  the  cost  of  living  has  taken  a  big 
Jump — In  fact,  the  largest  of  any  February  In 
8  years. 

The  administration's  economists  are  hope- 
ful that  conditions  will  Improve  and  prices 
will  be  held  down.  But  experience  proves 
that  once  the  cost  of  living  rises  substan- 
tially, the  pressure  for  wage  Increases  starts 
growing  and  there  Is  eventually  a  trend 
toward  higher  and  higher  prices  all  along  the 
line. 

Food  prices  are  the  ones  that  now  are  at- 
tracting attention  as  they  more  higher. 
Many  other  items,  however — such  as  doctor 
and  hospital  services,  mortgage  Interest  rates. 
home  maintenance  and  repairs,  clothing,  gas- 
oline, heating  fuel,  and  housekeeping  serv- 
ices—are costing  more  than  before. 

Naturally,  latxir  unions  are  watching  these 
prices  and  will  express  themselves  In  a  de- 
mand for  higher  waf^es.  In  some  Industries 
provision  has  been  made  for  an  automatic 
Increase  In  pay  when  the  cost  of  living  goee 
up.  but  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Nation's 
workers  are  covered  by  such  contracts.  In- 
deed, althcrugh  the  average  take-home  pay 
went  up  by  about  30  cents  a  week  In  Febru- 
ary over  the  preceding  month,  the  rising 
prices  absorbed  the  increase  and  left  the 
worker  with  leas  real  Income  than  he  had  In 
January.  »■ 

The  dollar  Is.  of  course,  continuing  to  di- 
minish in  buying  power.  With  the  February 
figures  included,  it  ooet  $11.16  to  buy  now 
what  SlO  purchased  In  goods  and  services 
about  8  years  ago. 

Not  only  Is  the  Donunlonlzed  worker  af- 
fected adversely  but  also  the  employees  In 
unionized  industries.  Nor  are  the  effects  of 
the  higher  costs  of  living  confined  to  the 
lower  income  groups. 

Thus,  a  factory  worker  who  earned  97,000 
last  year  and  got  a  $300  Increase  this  year 
finds  himself  spending  $288  of  his  raise  not 
only  for  higher  living  costs  but  for  Increased 
social  secTirity  taxes,  higher  State  and  local 
taxes,  as  well  as  an  additional  $49  In  his  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  payment.  This  leaves  him 
only  $13.  or  lees  than  36  cents  a  week.  In  the 
Increase  of  his  income. 

A  white-collar  worker  who  earned  $10,000 
last  year  and  got  a  raise  of  $400  this  year 
winds  up  with  only  83  cents  additional  a 
week  after  paying  the  same  Items  of  expense. 
Including  tdgher  Uvlng  costs. 

A  Junior  executive  whose  salary  was  $15,000 
last  year,  with  a  raise  of  $600  this  year,  winds 
up  with  about  $2.35  more  a  week  after  taking 
care  of  the  above  expenses. 

While  some  of  these  groups  of  citizens  are 
not  being  hurt  too  much  by  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  Uvlng.  they  are  facing  Increased  costs 
in  other  ways — as,  for  Instance,  In  the  higher 


cost  of  college  education  and  other  Items  that 
confront  a  family  through  the  year. 

It  Is  really  the  low-income  family  that  Is 
being  affected  most  by  the  higher  cost  of  food 
and  other  neceeeitles,  and  this  could  mean  a 
sizable  protest  vote  In  the  November  elec- 
tions. In  every  election  it's  not  a  simple 
Issue  or  the  attitude  of  any  one  group,  but 
the  collective  reaction  of  all  groups  th.ii 
changes  the  previous  trend. 

It's  too  early,  of  course,  to  weigh  the  part 
that  any  Issue  may  play  in  the  forthcoming 
elections,  but  certainly  there  are  signs  of 
lnere.asing  discontent  on  the  economic  side 
which  is  not  alleviated  by  the  latest  disclo- 
sure that  the  coet  of  living  roee  substantially 
for  the  month  of  February. 

Nor  are  economic  conditions  made  any 
more  palatable  by  the  news  that  FYesident 
Johnson  now  is  Inclined  to  recommend  a  tax 
Increase  of  5  to  7  percent— corporate  and 
personal — as  a  means  of  preventing  Inflation 
from  pushing  down  even  further  the  value  of 
the  dollar.  For  it  takee  a  long  time  before 
the  full  effects  of  a  tax  Increase  are  known. 
Meanwhile,  more  and  more  uncertainty  is 
created  as  to  whether  the  economy  can  be 
stabilized  or  Is  to  enter  a  period  ot  greater 
dlstiirfoance.  The  mere  imposition  of  higher 
taxes  not  only  can  break  down  a  boom  but 
can  bring  about  an  even  grreater  deficit  In  the 
Federal  Treastiry  and  thus  tend  to  diminish 
the  value  of  the  monetary  unit. 
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Now — Koreans  Stand  a  Foot  Taller 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ability  of  a  small  nation  to  overcome 
its  diflQcultles  amid  world  tensions  is 
best  demonstrated  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Korea.  Here  was  a  nation,  al- 
ready small  before  the  division  at  the 
38th  parallel,  struggling  to  overcome  the 
stunning  devastation  of  an  invading 
army. 

Political  and  economic  chaos  dogged 
Its  every  move.  Yet  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Chung  Hee  Park  it  has 
made  a  dramatic  recovery.  Assistance 
from  the  United  States  has  helped  to 
play  a  key  role  in  that  recovery,  but  It 
Is  not  fair  to  underestimate  the  role 
played  by  the  Korean  people  themselves. 

The  revived  economy  of  Korea  is  one 
of  the  best  testimonies  to  the  effective- 
ness of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

A  recent  article  by  Keyes  Beech  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  clearly  outlines  the 
progress  made  in  Korea  and  I  am  pleased 
to  place  it  in  the  Record. 

Sow — ^KoaxAKs  Stand  a  Foot  Taller 
(By  Keyes  Beech) 

ScouL,  Korea. — "The  time  has  come  for 
people  everywhere  to  recognize  Korea  for 
what  It  Is:  a  leading  force  In  Asia  and  a 
power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  world  affairs" — 
President  Chung  Hee  Park  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea. 

It  seems  rather  unlikely  that  South  Korea, 
a  38,452-square-mlle  free  world  beachhead 
on  the  mainland  of  northeast  Asia,  will  ever 
become  a  world  power.  And  some  may  ac- 
cuse President  Park  of  delusions  of  grandeur. 

WXW  SELT-CONriDENCS 

But  the  words  are  significant  for  they 
reflect  the  new  self-eonfldenoe  and  sense  of 
pride  that  mark  what  can  only  be  described 


as  the  new  Korea.  The  tmwanted  step- 
child of  the  Far  East  hcks  found  a  place  for 
Itself  In  Asia. 

Korea  still  is  a  long  way  from  being  the 
showcase  of  democracy  that  some  Idealistic 
Americans  hoped  would  rise  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  Korean  war. 

And  It  may  never  be.  But  the  Important 
thing  Is  that  Korea,  after  40  years  of  Jap- 
anese rule,  the  chaos  of  liberation,  a  dev- 
astating war  and  seemingly  endless  political 
turmoil,  is  on  Its  way  up. 

IXEL    INFCRIOB 

"The  most  Important  thing  that's  hap- 
pened to  Korea  In  this  decade  and  possibly  In 
the  lifetime  of  the  oldest  Korean  la  that 
these  people  have  developed  confidence  In 
themselves."  said  one  longtime  American 
observer  of  the  Korean  scene. 

After   nearly   half  a  century  as  Japanese 

vassals  and  two  decades  as  welfare  clients  of 

the   United  States,   Koreans  understandably 

developed  a  deepseated  Inferiority  complex. 

"wx  can't" 

Urged  by  the  United  States  to  assume  more 
responsibility  for  their  own  affairs.  Koreans 
invariably  fell  back  on  the  same  old  plea, 
"but  we  can't.  Korea  Is  such  a  poor  country." 

But  the  Koreans  have  learned  that  they 
can,  and  they  are  proving  It  every  day.  A 
dozen  former  Korean  Air  Force  pilots  are  fly- 
ing commercial  aircraft  for  Air  Vietnam. 

A  Korean  contractor  bid  successfully  on  a 
$5  million  road  construction  Job  In  Thailand. 
Another  Korean  outfit  won  a  $5  million  con- 
tract for  a  harbor  dredging  Job  In  South 
Vietnam. 

To  the  great  amusement  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. Koreans  are  inclined  to  look  down  their 
noses  at  the  "backward"  nations  of  southeast 
Asia — forgetting  that  they  themselves  be- 
longed In  that  category  only  a  few  years  ago. 

"The  Koreans  are  feeling  their  oats,"  ob- 
served one  American  official.  "For  yean 
we've  been  telling  them  to  do  things  on  their 
own.  Now  the  problem  is  that  they  may  try 
to  go  too  far  too  fast." 

Two  major  elements  account  for  Korea's 
new-found  sense  of  pride.    One  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  after  living  for  years  on  U.S.  charity 
they  can  now  pay  their  own  way. 
troops  sxiyt 

The  other,  more  dramatic  factor,  Is  that 
Korea  has  more  than  20,000  troops  In  South 
Vietnam  and  plans  to  double  that  number. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  rich  and  powerful 
United  States  could  ask  something  of  Korea 
and  that  Korea  could  meet  that  request  had 
a  tonic  effect  on  Koreans  like  nothing  else. 

"I  could  swear  the  Koreans  are  at  least  a 
foot  taller  since  they  sent  troops  to  Viet- 
nam." said  one  U.S.  officer. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  Walt  Rostow,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Department  policy  plan- 
ning board,  ventured  the  observation  during 
a  visit  to  Seoul  that  Korea's  economy  had 
reachted  the  cKosslc  "takeoff"  stage  for  under- 
developed nations. 

eostow  right 

For  this  he  was  roundly  berated  by  the 
Korean  press,  which  stoutly  Insisted  that 
Korea  was  "too  poor"  to  take  off  anywhere. 
But  a  short  time  later  the  Koreans  were 
forced  to  admit  that  Rostow  was  right. 

Korea's  econonUc  growth  began  to  show 
only  18  months  ago  and  still  Is  very  much  In 
the  fledgUng  stage.  But  the  future  Is  bright 
with  promise. 

U.S.  aid  to  Korea,  which  has  amounted  to 
nearly  $1  billion  In  economic  assistance  alone 
since  1954,  has  shifted  from  outright  grants 
to  a  development  loan  pattern. 

LOANS    to    CONTINCrr 

Aid  officials  believe  that  gift  aid  can  be 
stopped  altogether  in  4  or  6  years,  although 
Korea  wlU  continue  to  need  development 
loejis. 


More  than  anything  else  It  Is  the  Korean 
people  who  deserve  the  credit  for  Korea's  re- 
covery. They  are  hardworking,  intelligent, 
adaptable  and  easily  trained. 

On  top  of  these  native  qualities,  the  Ko- 
reans are  also  85  percent  literate,  a  high  aver- 
age for  a  so-called  backward  country. 

Korea  is  one  of  th»  few  countries  left  In 
the  Par  East  where  therefie  a  reservoir  of 
willing,  low-cost  skilled  la[lx>r.  And  this  Is 
Its  chief  economic  attraction. 

But  not  forever.  Korean  labor  already  Is 
showing  signs  of  restiveness. 


Local  and  State  Responsibilities  in  die 
Federal  Programs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  March  21  through  March  23  a  con- 
ference on  Federal  programs  In  health, 
education,  and  welfare  was  held  at  Port- 
land State  College  In  Portland,  Oreg. 
Many  Federal  officials  generously  gave 
of  their  time  to  Interpret  Federal  pro- 
grams in  these  three  areas  to  those  on 
the  local  level  who  are  charged  with  Im- 
plementing their  provisions.  Oregon 
educators  are  indeed  grateful  to  all  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  conference 
and  especially  to  Secretary  Gardner  for 
his  highly  valued  presence  even  though 
he  had  just  returned  from  an  arduous 
Journey  to  Vietnam.  That  those  who 
were  trying  to  learn  about  provisions  in 
the  Federal  legislation  found  the  con- 
ference most  instructive  goes  without 
saying. 

There  was  one  speech  given  by  a  for- 
mer Oregonian  which  I  found  most  pro- 
vocative and  which  I  think  my  fellow 
legislators  here  In  the  Congress  may  find 
of  equal  interest  and  very  constructive 
In  its  suggestions.  This  speech  was  given 
by  Dr.  WUlard  B.  Spalding  who  is  now 
the  director  of  the  California  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  Higher  Education. 
Dr.  Spalding  discusses  some  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  on  the  State  and  local 
level  in  Implementing  Federal  programs 
and  suggests  ways  In  which  we,  the  Con- 
gress, can  aid  In  solving  these.  For  this 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  full 
text  of  Dr.  Spalding's  speech: 

Local  and  Statr  Rxsponsibiuties 

IN  tkb  Federal  Pbocrams 
(Speech  by  Wlllard  B.  Spalding) 

The  massive  flooding  of  Federal  funds  Into 
virtually  every  corner  of  public  and  private 
education  which  has  occtirred  within  the 
past  few  years  has  obviously  had  a  profound 
and  exceedingly  broad  Impact  upon  the  Na- 
tion, and  especially  upon  educators.  State 
and  local  legislators  and  administrators,  and 
community  leaders  as  weU  as  the  general 
public. 

While  our  educational  philosophies  and 
goals  have  always  led  us  to  seek  better  ways 
to  educate  more  people,  only  the  billions  of 
Federal  dollars  recently  appropriated  have 
provided  the  means  for  making  significant 
progress  toward  those  goals.  The  new  atti- 
tudes    of     the     executive     and     legislative 


branches  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
furthermore  encouraged  the  States  to  In- 
crease their  roles  In  developing  and  financing 
more  extensive  educational  programs. 

The  vast  amounts  of  money  suddenly  avail- 
able have  produced  heady  new  visions  of 
higher  levels  of  educational  excellence, 
broader  scope  and  greater  influence  for  edu- 
cation throughout  every  segment  of  oxir  so- 
ciety. 

Educators  and  legislators  are  no  longer  ar- 
range bedfellows,  for  it  Is  through  our  com- 
bined endeavors  that  we  are  now  beginning 
to  see  what  can  be  accomplished  by  more 
nearly  adequate  support  of  schools  from  pre- 
elementary  levels  through  the  most  sophisti- 
cated university  enterprises.  At  the  same 
time.  State  after  State  has  begun  to  iden- 
tify areas  of  greatest  need  and — to  no  one's 
great  surprise — to  realize  the  inadequacies  of 
State  resources  to  accomplish  the  enormous 
tasks  of  resBolvlng  the  problems. 

As  we  Jointly  dl^over  the  nearly  tinllmlted 
opportunities  for  improving  both  education 
and  our  communities  through  the  use  of 
Federal  fimds  for  education,  we  also  begin  to 
develop  a  sense  of  urgency  to  make  up  for 
generations  of  lost  time  and  to  rescue  large 
portions  of  our  population  from  the  dark 
corners  of  our  society. 

Sxich  vast  sums,  we  know,  can  be  of  bene- 
fit only  If  they  are  wisely  expended.  John 
Gardner,  Prancls  Keppel,  Harold  Howe — aU 
are  providing  outstanding  leadership  not  only 
In  education  Itself,  but  In  the  xise  of  educa- 
tion to  help  resolve  many,  many  of  the  so- 
cial problems  facing  the  Nation.  Frank  Kep- 
pel — as  we  all  know — developed  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education  Into  a  major  agency  for 
moving  education  ahead,  and  Harold  Howe 
Is  continuing  that  development.  , 

I  think  we  have  come  to  the  realization  In 
the  past  year  that  Federal  leadership  In  the 
funding  of,  and  even  In  some  of  the  direc- 
tions of  education,  is  not  necessarily  equated 
with  conscious  F*ederal  control  of  education. 
We  have,  If  anything,  been  more  than  willing 
to  welcome  the  addition  of  Federal  fimds  to 
the  coffers  of  education,  and  I  want  to  state 
unequivocally  that  I  am  thortmghly  and 
wholehefirtedly  In  favor  of  more  Federal 
funds  for  all  programs  and  all  levels  of  edu- 
cation. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
both,  some  ways  to  use  Federal  funds  with 
greater  effectiveness  than  is  always  possible  " 
under  present  rules,  regulations,  and  laws, 
and  also  some  ways  to  ascertain  where  other 
Improvements  can  be  made. 

Recently  I  have  beard  and  read  some  ad- 
verse comments  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  rushing  headlong  Into 
programs  of  Federal  support  without  ade- 
qxiate  planning.  But  wise  planning,  as  I  see 
it,  reaches  its  best  level  when  done  on  the 
basis  of  experience.  Rushing  ahead  to  pry- 
vide  needed  Federal  funds,  with  no  plans,  or 
with  partially  complete  plans  was.  In  fact, 
wise  cm  two  counts :  First,  It  put  money  Into 
education  where  It  was  sorely  needed;  sec- 
ond. It  provided  many  people  In  the  States 
and  In  the  Federal  Government  with  experi- 
ence which  can  now  be  used  in  planning 
truly  effective  goals  and  programs  utilizing 
presently  authorized  funds.  As  we  become 
more  experienced  both  in  planning  and  In 
implementing  our  plans,  future  expenditures 
will  become  more  and  more  fruitful. 

We  have  made  the  mistake  in  the  past  o* 
attempting  to  plsm  specific  programs,  with 
detailed  statements  of  goals  and  complicated 
procedures  for  attaining  them.  These  plans 
were  too  often  unrealistic,  simply  becaiise  we 
did  not  have  enough  experience  to  see  the 
pitfalls,  and  were  not  wise  enough  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  answers  In  advance. 

At  the  Federal  level.  I  am  highly  skepti- 
cal of  planning  which  starts  with  detaUed 
statements;  rather,  I  wo\ild  prefer  broad  gen- 
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eral  goals  which  can  and  should  b«  reinter- 
preted as  speclflc  situations  arise. 

In  place  of  these  statements,  often  drawn 
by  well-meaning  and  Intell^jgent  people  who 
unfortunately  have  no  Idea  of  the  effect  ot 
their  work  In  actual  practice,  I  suggest  an 
overall  advisory  group  appointed  by  the 
Pesldent,  which  will  be  small  enough  to  work 
as  a  unit  yet  large  enotigh  to  be  broadly  re];>- 
resentatlve  of  American  education.  A  com- 
mittee of  100  is  perhape  the  optimum. 

In  considering  poaelble  membership  on  this 
coQxmlttee,  one  must  face  squarely  the  ques- 
tion "Who  speaks  for  (higher  education) 
(elementary  education)  (secondary  educa- 
tlod)  (private  education)  (parochial  ed\ica- 
tlon)  (the  student)  (the  State)  (the  coun- 
ties and  districts)  (the  faciUtles)  (the 
administrations)  (the  public)?"  I  could  go 
on.  for  there  are  many  more  voices  desiring — 
and  deserving — to  be  heard. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  provide  adequate 
answers  for  many  of  the  questions  that  will 
arise.  I  can  only  suggest  that  the  old  an- 
swers will  not  siiffloe,  for  new  forces  are  a^ 
work  In  education  at  all  levels;  the  growth  of 
erstwhile  normal  schools  Into  colleges  and 
universities,  the  broadening  responsibilities 
of  the  land-grant  colleges  and  older  univer- 
sities, the  rapidly  Increasing  numbers  of 
community  colleges  and  their  Increasing  In- 
fluence In  the  educational  conununlty,  all 
represent  major  changes  In  the  old  hierarch- 
ies. Even  the  professional  organisations  feel 
the  rumblings  of  change — the  N£A  battles 
the  APT  In  our  large  cities;  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators  Is  con- 
sidering separating  frooa  the  NBA  because  of 
phlloeophlcal  and  practical  differences  In 
their  approaches:  neither  the  American 
Council  on  Education  nor  the  Land-Grant 
Association  can  speak  acciirateiy  as  a  single 
voice  for  higher  education  today. 

Thus  we  must  consider  new  spokesmen, 
new  arrays  of  power  and  Influence,  new  phi- 
losophies In  education  which  not  only  are 
far  different  from  those  we  are  accustomed 
to,  but  which  are  not  themselves  yet  fully 
developed.  Certainly,  advice  Is  needed. 
These  new  voices  deserve  fuU  hearings;  when 
representation  Is  selected,  they  must  surely 
be  taken  into  account. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  now  to  the  functioning 
and  reeponsl  bill  ties  of  the  overall  advisory 
group.  It  should  be  supported  by  tempo- 
rary ad  hoc  comxnlttees  In  special  areas  ot 
concern — libraries,  teachers,  teacher  educa- 
tion, the  "Headstart"  operation,  and  so  on — 
Wherever  advice  can  Improve  a  Federal  sup- 
port program.  These  conmilttles  should 
be  much  smaller  than  the  100  suggested  for 
the  top  group:  membership  should  be  ro- 
tated often  to  Increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons with  experience  to  be  used  In  planning. 
Obviously,  each  committee  will  require  staff 
support  while  It  meets;  each  staff  and  com- 
mittee should  be  dismissed  when  Its  special 
tasks  are  completed. 

An  early  step  In  the  group's  planning  per- 
haps the  flrst  to  be  considered,  should  be 
coordination  of  existing  and  similar  Federal 
programs  under  the  same  administrative 
unit.  For  example,  tlUe  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  calls  for  about  the  same  plans 
and  programs  as  are  established  by  secUon 
80a  of  the  FMeral  Housing  Act  of  1064  and 
also  by  soom  parts  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Title  I  Is  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education,  the  Housing  Act  by  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  by  ita  own  Office  ot  Economic 
Opporttinlty. 

Dealing  with  three  dUtlnct  agencies  In  re- 
spect to  the  same  general  educational  pro- 
gram can — and  often  does — produce  more 
frustrations  than  progreos.  Another  example 
Is  the  diffusion  of  problems  In  teacher  edu- 
cation among  a  variety  of  agencies.  A  third 
Instance  involves  the  Vocational  Bducatlco 
Act  of  1903  and  the  Vooatloaai  BehablUt*- 


tlon  Act  of  1966;  both  dieal  In  some  aspects 
with  similar  problems,  yet  one  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Office  of  Education,  the  other 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. WhUe  It  Is  understandably  necee- 
sary  In  some  cases  for  acts  to  be  separately 
administered  by  different  agencies,  this  sit- 
uation sometimes  creates  conflicting  Inter- 
pretations of  the  law.  and  places  the  States 
'  in  the  position  of  not  knowing  which  inter- 
pretation it  should  use. 

Another  broad  problem  for  the  advisory 
group  to  consider  at  an  early  date  Is  the 
otf^aslonal  conflicts  which  arise  between 
Staif  policies  and  goals,  and  Federal  policies 
and  goals.  I  will  go  into  this  point  more 
fully  In  a  few  moments. 

Still  another  difficult  problem  for  the 
States  Is  the  timing  of  publication  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  implementing  Federal 
legislation.  State  planning,  like  Federal 
planning,  requires  time.  When  rules  and 
regulations  are  not  published  imtll  as  much 
as  8  months  after  legislation  is  enacted, 
State  plana  must  be  completed  far  too  hur- 
riedly for  really  adequate  and  effective 
consideration.  Of  course,  this  may  be  one 
of  the  prices  the  States  must  pay  for  Fed- 
eral support,  and  pertiape  as  we  gain  the 
experience  I  spoke  of  earlier,  the  time  ele- 
ment will  become  a  little  less  important. 
However,  I  suggest  strongly  that  a  6-month 
period  for  developing  rules  and  regiilatlons 
should  be  the  maximum,  and  that  efforts 
toward  reducing  the  time  to  4  months  or  less 
should  be  luwelentlng. 

Statewide  planning  should  be  encouraged 
by  the  Federal  advisory  group,  with  an  op- 
port  imlty  for  all  appropriate  voices  to  be 
heard.  In  some  legislation.  State  plans  are 
required;  In  other  acts,  they  are  not.  The 
advisory  group  should  consider  the  examina- 
tion of  existing  legislation  to  determine  fur- 
ther areas  where  State  plans  woitld  better 
use  Federal  fimds. 

This  would  be  especially  Important  if  pro- 
p)osed  legislation  to  provide  funds  for  long 
range  planning  of  capital  outlay  for  higher 
education  is  passed  during  this  session  of 
Congress.  State  planning  under  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  could  also  lead 
to  wiser  use  of  all  funds  allocated  to  each 
State,  rather  than  allowing  funds  to  go  ixn- 
uaed  because  some  school  districts  either  do 
not  desire  to  use  them  or  cannot  develop 
plans  to  do  so. 

The  composition  of  the  agency  which  de- 
velops statewide  plans  deserves  considera- 
tion by  the  Federal  advisory  group.  When 
the  plan  Is  concerned  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion can  be  an  appropriate  central  element, 
with  added  membership  to  represent  private 
and  parochial  education  when  the  board 
serves  as  a  planning  agency.  When  the  plan 
U  concerned  with  higher  education,  an  agen- 
cy representative  of  the  public,  of  public  and 
private  colleges  and  imlverltles,  and  of  Jun- 
ior colleges  seems  best. 

Two  caveats  should  be  kept  in  mind.  First, 
the  SUte  agency  which  develops  and  admin- 
isters a  plan  should  not  be  a  participant  in 
programs  developed  under  the  plan.  An  ex- 
ample of  failure  to  follow  this  principle  is 
found  In  the  Technical  Services  Act,  where 
many  States  have  designated  their  land- 
grant  universities  and  colleges  to  develop 
and  administer  plans  imder  which  those 
institutions  are  eligible  to  receive  grants. 
Aside  from  the  conflicts  of  Interest  and  the 
institutional  prejudice  which  may  arise  In 
such  sitxiatlons,  potential  local  administra- 
tive problems  foreseen  by  the  institutions 
may  Inhibit  effective  statewide  planning. 

Second,  the  use  of  different  agencies  for 
each  act  or  section  of  an  act  should  be 
avoided  where  the  agencies  are  to  develop 
State  plans  for  elementary  and  secondary 
educaUon  or  for  higher  education.  Wher- 
ever possible,  the  same  agency  should  be 
u«ed  for  developing  the  entire  plan  for  ele- 


mentary and  secondary  education;  another 
for  higher  education.  The  use  of  the  same 
agency  for  planning  and  administering  State 
plans  under  a  variety  of  Federal  laws  would 
yield  some  economies  in  costs  of  administra- 
tion, especially  If  funds  appropriated  for 
administration  under  each  act  could  be 
commingled  with  funds  appropriated  under 
other    acts    and    used    as   a   single    amount. 

Both  State  planning  and  the  administra- 
tion of  State  plans  require  time,  personnel 
and  money.  Some  funds  should  be  made 
available  for  more  advance  planning,  as  is 
being  proposed  In  respect  to  capital  outlay. 
And  each  State  should  receive  enough  to 
properly  administer  what  has  been  planned: 
currently  minimal  amounts  available  to 
small  States  may  be  Inadequate. 

Both  Federal  and  State  planning  will  need 
to  take  full  account  of  problems  which  must 
be  resolved  If  present  and  future  programs 
are  to  be  Improved  tintil  they  become  excel- 
lent. I  win  describe  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  of  current  concern  In  California, 
In  the  order  in  which  they  occur  to  me. 
rather  than  the  order  of  their  Importance. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  possible  conflicts 
between  State  policies  and  goals  and  Federal 
policies  and  goals.  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
problems  arising  In  increasing  numbers  In 
this  respect.  Several  speclflc  Issues  deserve 
attention: 

1.  Federal  funds  flow  into  the  support  of 
speclflc  programs,  thus  producing  relative 
over-flnancing  for  them  in  comparison  with 
programs  financed  solely  by  State  funds. 
For  example,  massive  grants  for  research  In 
the  health  sciences  and  for  medical  research 
have  created  large  research  Institutes  which 
study  the  causes  of  diseases  and  medical 
centers  which  turn  out  research  scientists. 
As  a  result.  Improvement  In  health  care 
services  Is  neglected  and  medical  Instruction 
is  out  of  favor.  The  States  need  Improved 
health  serlvces  and  more  doctors,  yet  Federal 
policies  In  making  grants  create  other  goals 
for   universities   which   can   get  the   grants. 

2.  Federal  policies  about  matching  funds 
may  also  force  changes  in  State  policies  and 
goals.  For  example,  a  State  may  have  devel- 
oped an  excellent  equalization  formula  for 
distributing  State  funds  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts, thus  helping  relatively  poor  districts 
to  offer  better  education. 

A  Federal  program,  such  as  the  Higher  * 
Education  Facilities  Act,  provides  construc- 
tion funds  to  Junior  college  districts  on  a 
40  percent  Federal,  60  percent  local,  match- 
ing basis.  I  suspect  that  the  record  will 
show  that  relatively  rich  districts  profit  most 
under  this  act,  for  they  can  afford  more 
matching  funds. 

In  another  area,  a  State  may  have  decided 
td  support  continuing  educaUon  wholly  or 
largely  from  student  fees.  Yet,  title  I  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act  and  section  802  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Act  of  1964,  both  of  which 
deal  with  continuing  educaUon,  erentually 
require  State  funds  to  match  Federal  funds, 
with  some  uncertainty  about  the  extent  to 
which  students  fees  may  be  used. 

In  still  another  area,  section  VI  of  the 
Higher  EducaUon  Act,  State  or  private 
matching  funds  for  a  college  must  be  in 
excess  of  what  was  spent  In  the  prevloijs  year 
for  equipment  at  that  coUege.  Thus,  the 
Act  require*  colleges  to  Increase  these  ex- 
penditures perhaps  beyond  actual  needs, 
with  consequent  possible  reductions  In  other 
parts  of  their  budgets,  or  to  purchase  equip- 
ment In  alternate  years  in  order  to  make 
full  use  of  Federal  funds. 

TlUe  I  of  PubUc  Law  89-10  allocates  money 
to  school  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  In  families  with  annual 
incomes  under  $2,000  in  1960.  A  State  may 
desU-e  to  spend  these  funds  to  help  these 
and  other  culturally  deprived  students. 
However,  Federal  policy  requires  expenditiu-e 
of  these  funds  to  improve  schooling  for 
children  whose  educational  achievement  is 
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below  that  normally  expected  of  children  at 
their  age  and  grade.  In  other  words,  school 
districts  which  receive  money  on  the  baala 
of  poverty  must  disburse  It  on  the  basis  at 
a  Federal  definition  of  educationally  disad- 
vantaged. TlUe  II  of  the  same  law  requires 
a  State  plan;  Utle  III  seems  to  do  so,  but 
may  leave  decisions  to  the  State  department 
of  educaUon  in  lieu  of  a  State  plan.  In  all 
titles  of  the  act,  uses  of  State  and  local 
matching  funds  deserved  study. 

A  third  Issue  in  which  conflicts  may  arise 
between  Federal  and  State  pwllcies  and  goals 
lies  In  licensing  and  accrediting  of  teachers 
and  insUtutions. 

Federal  policies  in  some  Instances  may 
make  It  Impossible  for  States  to  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  their  own  professional  standards 
and  those  of  their  schools  and  colleges.  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  has  worked  strenuously 
toward  higher  academic  requirements  for  a 
license  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  A  fifth 
year  of  preparaUon  is  now  required  for  a 
regular  teaching  cerUflcate,  In  addition  to 
the  normal  4-year  undergraduate  program 
which  Includes  an  academic  major  and 
minor.  Yet  the  Federal  Government,  in  leg- 
islation to  encourage  teachers  to  work  with 
the  poor  and  the  culturally  depressed,  pro- 
poses that  some  of  these  teachers  be  required 
only  to  have  a  bachelor's  degree  ca-  its  equiv- 
alent, and  that  even  experienced  teachers 
will  be  given  no  more  than  3  months  train- 
ing before  beginning  their  duties  in  what 
California  considers  a  highly  specialized  fleld 
of  Instruction.  Thus,  California's  standards 
are  eroded  to  match  standards  that  must 
apply  to  the  entire  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  must  necessarily 
seek  the  greatest  benefits  for  the  broadest 
number  of  people  throughout  the  50  States. 
Yet,  it  Is  vital  to  the  Nation  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  recognize  those  States  which 
have  set  higher  standards  than  the  "national 
average."  and  must  make  the  effort  to  raise 
that  average;  if  this  is  not  done,  we  run  the 
considerable  risk  of  drifUng  into  low«r, 
rather  than  higher,  nationwide  standards, 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  teacher  educa- 
tion but  also  Oif  many  other  aspects  of  the 
total  educational  effort  of  the  Nation. 

Still  another  "danger  zone"  lies  In  the 
use  of  specialized  accrediting  agencies.  Fed- 
eral policies  today  pose  a  strong  and  In- 
creasingly powerful  threat  to  the  Integrity 
of  individual  colleges  and  unlverslUes.  The 
extent  to  which  an  Institution's  freedom  to 
develop  new  programs  In  professional  and 
technical  fields  Is  affecfcd  by  the  standards 
of  specialized  accredlUng  agencies  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  controversy  In  higher  edu- 
cation. However,  In  the  past  the  greatest 
dangers  arising  from  lack  of  an  accredited 
program  in  nursing,  or  social  work,  or  engi- 
neering, et  al.  was  that  graduates  might  find 
difficulty  In  securing  employment;  and  if  the 
new  program  was  of  high  quality,  however, 
graduates  were  rarely  handicapped,  and  so 
accreditation  was  at  least  not  parUcularly 
Important  to  an  InstltuUon  from  the  finan- 
cial standpoint.  Today,  a  college  may  be  de- 
prived of  badly  needed  funds  if  It  does  not 
wish  to  meet  standards  of  specialized 
accredlUng  ageiLcles. 

In  California,  for  example,  the  W.  K.  Kel- 
logg Foundation  provided  substantial  funds 
to  encourage  development  and  expansion  of 
2-year,  Junior  colleges,  programs  leading  to 
the  "associate  degree  nursing."  In  the 
State,  we  now  have  31  of  these  programs,  each 
of  which  must  maintain  approval  by  the 
State  board  of  nursing  ediicatlon  and  nurse 
registration.  ParentheUcally.  I  might  point 
out  that  they  are  our  greatest  source  of 
nurses  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  burgeoning 
population;  with  the  advent  of  medicare, 
of  course,  our  needs  were  suddenly  and 
dramatically  Increased.  The  Junior  colleges 
which  have  developed  the  ADN  program  have 
generally  not  sought  accreditation  by  the 
NaUonal  League  for  Nursing,  flnrting  it  ex- 


cessively costly  and  of  lltUe  or  no  substantive 
value,  and  rely  Instead  on  the  combination 
of  regional  accreditation  and  the  State  board. 

However,  an  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Nurse  Training  Act  of 
1964  by  the  Commissioner  of  EducaUon  con- 
cluded that  the  National  League  for  Nursing 
was  the  only  agency  which  could  accredit 
nursing  programs  so  that  they  would  be  eli- 
gible for  Federal  funds.  In  1965,  the  Con- 
gress amended  the  act  to  Include  regional 
accrediting  agencies  or  other  means  of  as- 
suring the  quality  of  institutions  seeking 
funds  under  the  act,  but  the  Commissioner 
has  chosen  to  leave  the  national  league  as 
the  sole  approving  agency. 

Thus,  the  efforts  of  Congress  have  been 
thwarted;  we  are  not  producing  anywhere 
near  the  number  of  nurses  we  need;  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Accrediting,  which  has 
been  working  with  little  success  for  5  years 
to  accommodate  the  league's  procedures  and 
the  ADN  programs,  has  been  bypassed;  and 
a  self-appointed  private  agency  has  virtually 
monopolistic  control  over  dlspKwltlon  of 
funds  voted  by  Congress  for  a  program  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Another  example  of  Federal-State  conflict 
In  accreditation  can  be  found  in  the  State 
Technical  Services  Act  of  1965.  In  order 
for  a  college  to  receive  funds  under  this 
act,  it  must  be  accredited  in  engineering,  in 
business  administration,  or  In  science.  Since 
there  is  now  no  specialized  accredlUng  agency 
in  science,  this  act  seems  to  compound  the 
problem  by  suggesting  the  need  for  one. 

Standards  for  accrediting  a  college  in  any 
specialized  field  are  developed  and  applied 
by  a  relatively  small  committee  whose  ac- 
tions are  rarely  reviewed  by  its  parent  body 
and  even  more  rarely  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation.  Thus,  decisions 
as  to  which  colleges  shall  receive  large 
amounts  of  Federal  funds  are  often  made 
by  small  groups  who  are  only  loosely  re- 
sponsible to  professional  organizations, 
whose  primary  concerns  are  often  determined 
by  the  personal  predlllctlons  of  members,  and 
who  rarely  give  serious  consideration  to  how 
higher  education  can  best  serve  the  public 
Interest. 

The  Federal  policy  of  using  specialized  ac- 
creditaUon  as  a  prime  determiner  of  eligibil- 
ity for  Federal  funds  places  enough  power  In 
these  groups  for  them  to  effecUvely  force 
colleges   to  comply  with  their  standards. 

The  Integrity  of  Indlvldiial  colleges  Is  thxis 
In  serious  Jeopardy.  Creatively  imagined 
new  programs  wlU  emerge  less  frequenUy. 
With  Federal  funds  \i6ed  to  Increase  con- 
formity, differences  In  specialized  pro- 
grams— a  critical  element  In  progress  toward 
excellence — are  likely  to  be  fewer  and  lees 
evident. 

One  may  well  ask  if  existing  Federal  policy 
ts  not  an  effective  barrier  to  the  develop- 
ment of  changes  needed  xu-genUy  In  the  20th 
century. 

I  have  spent  the  past  few  minutes  finding 
fault  with  Federal  support  to  educaUon.  I 
hope,  however,  that  you  will  recall  my  open- 
ing position  with  respect  to  Federal  funds, 
and  that  I  will  not  be  accused  of  looking 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

I  am  concerned — as  I  know  everyone  in  this 
room  Is  concerned — about  obtaining  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  from  the  total  re- 
sources at  our  command.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  can  spend  too  much  money  In  Fed- 
eral support  of  education.  I  do  believe  that 
we  can  spend  the  money  we  have  more  ef- 
fectively than  we  are  now  able  to  do,  simply 
by  recognizing  some  of  the  stiunbllng  blocks 
and  eliminating  them. 

Because  I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  need 
and  value  of  Federal  aid  In  every  single  aspect 
of  education  from  the  smallest  commiinity 
to  the  largest  State  and  regional  efforts.  I 
wish  to  close  my  remarks  by  reiterating  that 
poeltlon. 

The  outpouring  of  Federal  funds  to  every 


nook  and  cranny  of  our  Nation — to  every 
conunvmlty,  every  district,  every  coxinty. 
State,  and  region — represents  the  most  noble 
use  of  Federal  resources.  It  is  essential  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  take  great  forward 
strides  In  the  education  and  welfare  of  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation. 

But  we  must  at  the  same  time  really  that 
vast  sums  of  money  will  be  utterly  wasted 
unless  we  are  constanUy  concerned  about 
using  them  effectively,  unselfishly.  To  do  so, 
we  must  be  able  to  sweep  away  the  cob- 
webs of  the  past,  to  keep  our  activities  In 
tune  with  the  problems  of  today  and  tomor- 
row, to  seek  always  more  effective  means  of 
carrying  out  the  plans  and  programs  which 
our  great  national  wealth  enables  us  to  de- 
velop, and  above  all,  to  use  our  abilities  and 
resources  to  nurture  a  culture  In  which  the 
general  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  every 
Individual  are  our  prime  concerns. 

Thank  you. 


Fino  Urges  5-Percent  Tax  on  Betting 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  PENO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  In  a 
letter  to  President  Johnson,  I  recom- 
mend a  5-percent  Federal  tax  on  betting 
and  a  new  Gambling  Tax  Unit  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  staffed  by  thou- 
sands, to  enforce  the  tax. 

In  my  letter.  I  said: 

I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  way  In  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  tap  America's 
illegal  gambling  coffers  without  actually  par- 
ticipating In  gambling  enterprises. 

I  xirge  the  establishment  of  a  5-percent  tax 
on  betting.  This  would  be  a  5-percent  tax 
on  gambling  turnover — on  the  Nation's  over- 
all gambling  volume.  It  would  not  be  the 
same  as  a  tax  on  gambler's  receipts  or 
Income. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  British 
Govermnent  Just  announced  a  proposed  2'/i- 
percent  tax  on  betUng.  I  think  they  have 
a  good  idea.  The  problan,  of  course.  Is  In 
the  enforcement.  I  think  it  Is  a  problem 
we  can  and  should  overcome.  Gambling  to- 
day Is  a  »50-bilUon-a-year  business  In  the 
United  States.  That  ts  a  vast  potenUal  tax 
base. 

To  InvesUgate  gambling  enterprises  and 
provide  the  backbobe  of  gambling  tax  en- 
forcement, I  propose  a  Gambling  Tax  Unit 
in  the  Treasury  Department  which  would 
seek  out  gamblers  and  gambling  the  way  the 
AlcohoUc  Tax  Unit  does  with  Illegal  liquor 
dealings. 

I  urge  that  gambling  enterprises  be  iden- 
tified and  their  turnover  estimated.  A  tax 
of  5  percent  would  then  be  Imposed  on  that 
turnover.  It  would  then  be  up  to  the  gam- 
blers to  disprove  the  estimate  or  pay  up.  In 
a  BltuaUon  like  this,  tax  procedvu-e  of  this 
sort  would  be  warranted. 

With  a  $50-bllllon-a-year  taxable  base  to 
work  to  uncover,  the  potenUal  of  this  tax 
would  be  great.  It  could  reach  $2'^  billion 
a  year. 

This  tax  would  cripple  Illegal  gambling  U 
enforced  In  the  way  I  have  suggested  by  » 
powerful  and  well -staffed  Gambling  Tax 
Unit.  It  would  also  be  a  great  revenue 
raiser.  In  addition,  I  think  a  tax  like  this 
would  help  to  shift  public  wagering  Into 
State-run  gaml^Lng  enterprises. 

I  urge  you  to  give  real  conslderaUon  to 
this   measure.     I    think   that   such   a   tax. 
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linked  with  the  enforcement  I  propose,  would 
be  a  social  and  flnanclal  boon  to  America. 
Thla  is  a  better  tax  than  the  telephone  tax 
booat.  Thla  la  a  better  tax  than  the  sug- 
gested 5-  to  7-percent  corporate  and  personal 
Income  tax  hlka. 


Minimam  Wace  Laws  Asiailed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
RxcoRO  the  following  article  entitled, 
"Minimum  Wage  Laws  Assailed."  which 
appeared  in  the  February  22.  1966,  Issue 
of  the  Dally  Oklahoman: 
What    Othzss   Sat:    MiNiMtrM    Wacb    Laws 

ASSAILXD 

(By  WllUam  D.  Pardrldge) 

(NOTx. — Changes  in  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  to  raise  again  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  wiU  be  a  legislative  goal  of 
labor  in  the  present  oongresslonal  session. 
Although  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  some 
Instances  may  set  a  realistic  Boor  under 
wages  for  certain  tyi>es  of  labor,  they  even- 
t\uUly  work  a  disservice  to  the  worker  him- 
self in  other  cases,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  article  below.  The  writer  is  the  former 
editor  of  a  Washington  magazine.  Air  Af- 
fairs.) 

Minimum  wage  laws  beget  minimum  Jobs. 
Many  small  businesses  operate  of  necessity 
on  a  low  profit  margins-even  on  a  simple 
break-even  level. 

With  no  condemnation  of  human  rights.  If 
the  hourly  wage  of  these  going  concerns  are 
forced  up  by  statute  alone  with  no  economic 
support,  then  many  little  businesses  will  be- 
come concerns  that  are  not  going  ones. 

Their  owners  and  nxanagers  will  go  out  of 
business  and  their  workers  wUl  have  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

The  minimum  wage  laws  sire  a  real  eco- 
nomic inequity  because  they  actually  retard 
economic  growth  and  efficiency  In  a  free- 
enterprise,  open-market  society.  They  are 
partner  to  the  regulations  of  prices  and  of 
profits. 

At  once,  humanitarian  goals  and  economic 
laws  seem  to  be  in  conflict.  But  in  the  long 
run  they  are  not  opposed  to  each  other  at 
aU.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  same.  Narrow- 
minded  perspective  is  the  culprit. 

One  need  only  look  at  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  the  shorter  workweek  and  big- 
ger real  paycheck  of  the  American  worker. 

The  tragedy  of  minimum  wage  laws — and 
other  do- good  gimmicks  of  the  welfare 
state — is  that  the  Individuality  of  economic 
man  is  deadened  by  the  constant  meddler 
we  know  as  the  political  man. 

Across  this  land  In  coiintless  towns  and 
dues  there  are  untold  shops  and  other  Uttle 
businesses  that  are  owner-operated  with  the 
paid  help  of  the  marginal  work  force. 

Jack  up  the  wages  of  these  people  artl- 
flctally,  and  most  of  the  no-profit  owner- 
operators  win  either  go  out  of  business — 
along  with  their  employeee— or  they'll  go  into 
debt  and  despair  If  not  already  there. 

Minimum  wage  laws  give  a  big  assist  to 
the  welfare  state,  or  handout  economy  by 
adding  to  the  relief  rolls  those  former  em- 
ployees who  have  become  priced  out  of  Jobs. 

There  are  thoee  In  America  who  use 
OoMlng's  much-bandied  phrase,  "guns  or 
butter."  Some  say  we  can  not  have  both. 
and  others  saj  we  certainly  can  have  the  two 


together.  This  Is  not  the  basic  problem  of 
the  American  social  and  economic  structure. 

The  all-important  question  is:  Can  we 
have  individual  political  and  economic  free- 
dom, on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  an  ever-increasing  plenty  that  eternally 
seeps  down  to  Include  all  social  classes  of 
economic  income? 

Minimum  wage  laws  that  increase  total 
payrolls  and  decrease  total  employees  wiU 
make  us  change  our  menus  to  include  the 
do-goodlng  controls  of  prices  and  profits. 

Minimum  wages  and  maximum  prices  go 
together — like  war  and  pestilence — and  when 
they  meet  In  the  middle,  profit  becomes  zero. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  great  honor  and  privilege  to 
represent  the  great  20th  Congressl6nal 
District,  this  district  being  coterminous 
with  the  revered  and  historical  county 
of  Bexar.  This  county  is  the  place 
where  original  community  life  took  place 
in  Southwestern  United  States  over  250 
years  ago.  It  is  a  beauteous  and  diversi- 
fied territory. 

At  one  time  this  was  known  as  the 
Bexar  Territory,  which  extended  clear 
over  to  beyond  Laramie,  Wyo.  In  fact, 
at  least  close  to  one-half  of  Texas'  pres- 
ent counties  were  carved  out  of  Bexar 
County. 

On  Satiu'day,  March  19,  1966,  I  was 
pleased  to  attend  a  very  significant  event 
in  the  Borthem  reaches  of  the  county,  at 
the  edge  of  what  we  call  the  scenic  loop. 
This  is  the  scene  of  my  childhood 
memories,  the  beautiful  hill  country, 
about  which  poets  and  songsters  have 
waxed  eloquent  and  warm.  It  has  been 
my  favorite  haunt  since  childhood,  when 
I  used  to,  in  the  company  of  my  child- 
hood friends,  walk  the  20  miles  from  the 
city  of  San  Antonio  to  the  inspiring  and 
tonifsring  air  of  Helotes.  Helotes  in 
Spanish  means  maize  or  com.  The  pur- 
pose of  my  being  there  was  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  a  hew  post  o£Qce 
facility  for  this  area  and  my  presenting 
an  American  flag  which  had  been  flown 
over  the  Capitol  and  the  Post  Office 
headquarters  in  Washington. 

In  attendance  were  outstanding  citi- 
zens and  dignitaries  of  San  Antonio  and 
Bexar  County,  including  our  great  and 
efficient  postmaster.  Mr.  Dan  Quill,  who 
is  known  as  Mr.  Postmaster,  and  la 
widely  known  and  acclaimed  for  his  long 
and  valuable  contributions  and  service. 

Also  present,  from  the  Dallas  regional 
office,  and  representing  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  as  well  as  Re- 
gional Director  B.  M.  Meyers,  Jr..  was 
Mr.  Allen  Dupree,  who  made  an  eloquent 
speech.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
present  this  excellent  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

HxLOTXS,  Tkx.  78023 

Mr.  Chairman.  Congressman  Oonzalkz. 
Mr.    Davis,   derk-ln-charge   of   the   Helotes 


Post  Office,  members  of  the  reverend  clergy, 
platform  guests,  fellow  postal  workers,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  real  privilege  for  me  to 
be  here  today  and  it  is  indeed  an  honor  to 
have  a  part  on  this  dedicatory  program  with 
your  very  able  Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez. 

Today,  I  have  the  distinct  privilege  to  rep- 
resent Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P. 
O'Brien  and  Director  of  the  Dallas  Region. 
B.  M.  Myers,  Jr. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express  appre- 
ciation of  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  to  the  many 
people  who  have  a  hand  in  seeing  the  fine 
new  facility  become  a  reality.  Business  peo- 
ple brought  pressure  and  worked  very  hard. 
We  In  the  region  used  all  of  our  know-how  in 
advising  the  Department  of  your  needs.  But 
the  one  person  who  worked  harder  and  longer 
than  all  of  us  combined  Is  the  man  who  repre- 
sents this  district  so  well,  your  very 
capable  Congressman,  the  Honorable  Henrt 
Gonzalez. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  my  duties  if  I  did  not 
give  credit  to  your  senior  Senator,  Ralph 
YARBORotrcH,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  many 
postal  problems  confronting  him,  including 
building  new  post  offices  where  they  are 
needed. 

Helping  to  dedicate  a  new  poet  office  Is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of  my  Job. 
After  all  postal  employees  are  closer  to  the 
community  than  employees  of  any  other 
Government  agency. 

This  new  facility  is  tangible  evidence  that 
Helotes  is  on  the  move  Just  as  most  other 
cities  and  towns  are  in  this  great  economic 
period. 

This  fine  new  postal  unit  is  another  im- 
portant link  in  one  of  the  greatest  communi- 
cations ever  devised  by  man.  Our  postal 
service  handles  two-thirds  of  the  total  mall 
volume  of  the  world,  more  than  all  other 
countries  combined,  which  amoiinted  to 
n>ore  than  72  billion  pieces  of  mall  last 
year,  and  the  volume  continues  to  increase 
about  3  percent  each  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  1970  we  will  be 
handling  90  billion  pieces  of  mall  annually. 
This  continued  Increase  of  more  than  2  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mall  annually  caused  a  great 
deal  of  concern  to  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment as  to  how  we  can  continually  give  ef- 
ficient and  economical  handling  with  such 
a  .great  increase.  After  much  thought,  the 
zoning  Improvement  plan  (known  as  ZIP 
code)  was  bom.  Buslnees  firms,  which  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  Nation's  first- 
class  mall,  are  presently  making  good  use  of 
our  ZIP  code  to  help  us  speed  the  distribu- 
tion and  delivery  of  their  mall.  Also,  the 
general  public  is  showing  increasing  signs 
of  accepting  the  flve-dtglt  coding  system  for 
addressing  mall,  indicating  a  smooth  transi- 
tion to  the  time  In  the  near  future  when 
mall  will  be  sorted  electronically  by  optical 
scanning  machines  In  the  country's  largest 
poet  offices. 

Tour  ZIP  code  number  here  in  Helotes  Is 
78033.  Wont  you  please  Include  It  in  your 
return  address  on  all  of  your  correspondence? 

Through  the  finest  postal  system  in  the 
world,  you  have  at  your  command  the  serv- 
ices of  600,000  postal  employees,  including 
31.135  rural  carriers  who  travel  1,887.640 
miles  each  working  day.  serving  9,823,256 
rural  famlUes  of  this  Nation.  In  Texas  there 
are  1,546  rural  carriers  who  travel  103,475 
mllee  each  working  day  serving  the  rural 
families  of  this  great  State. 

Even  though  we  do  have  this  fine  system, 
there  has  been  an  unfortunate  and.  I  per- 
sonally think,  unjustified  tendency  by  some 
si>eakers  and  writers  to  state  the  Post  Office 
Department  Is  inefficient  and  Incompetently 
run.  These  writers  do  a  gross  injustice  to 
more  than  one-half  a  million  dedicated  dvil 
servants  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  their 
complex  and  demanding  job  with  a  maximum 
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of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  and  a  minimum 
of  expense  and  waste. 

You  also  often  hear  the  comment  that  the 
British  postal  system  Is  far  superior  to  our 
own,  that  it  is  more  efficient  tmd  provides 
much  faster  delivery  service.  I  want  you  to 
hear  the  facts.  The  entire  British  postal  sys- 
tem has  144,000  employees  who  move  only  30 
million  pieces  of  mall  a  day.  New  York  City 
alone  moves  more  than  this  amount  of  mall 
with  less  than  one-third  of  the  number  of 
employees  required  by  the  entire  British 
postal  system. 

Our  main  objective  has  always  been,  and 
always  will  be,  rapid  movement  of  the  Na- 
tion's mall  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  with 
the  best  pKisslble  service,  and  under  the  John- 
son administration,  we  are  making  greater 
strides  toward  that  end. 

The  Post  Office  Depextment  under  this  ad- 
ministration and  under  the  direction  of 
post  office  officials  has  undertaken  a  vigorous 
program  of  postal  service  expansion  to  meet 
the  tremendovis  increase  in  fxjpulatlon  and 
mail  volume.  As  of  June  30.  1965.  5.148.982 
more  families  are  receiving  city  delivery  serv- 
ice than  were  receiving  this  service  June  30, 
1961,  and  612,313  more  rural  families  are  re- 
ceiving rural  delivery  service  than  were  re- 
ceiving it  in  1961. 

Through  the  use  of  fine,  new  buildings  like 
we  are  dedicating  today,  we  intend  to  con- 
stantly Improve  the  type  of  service  we  ren- 
der and  the  manner  in  which  we  render  it. 

But  let  me  make  it  dear  that  when  we 
speak  of  improvement,  we  do  not  confine  our 
thoughts  to  new  buildings  and  mall  proc- 
essing machines. 

One  of  the  primary  alms  of  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  this  postal  administra- 
tion la  to  insUll  in  every  employee  In  thla 
vast  organization  a  pride  in  their  work,  an 
appreciation  for  the  position  they  hold,  and 
a  desire  to  improve  the  service  they  render, 
and  to  let  the  employees  know  they  are 
extremely  Important  In  this  vital  communi- 
cation machinery  of  America.  The  new 
Postmaster  General.  Lawrence  O'Brien  is  de- 
termined to  Improve  postal  operation  and  to 
better  the  lot  of  those  postal  employees 
who  have  so  long  and  falUifuUy  served  the 
Department  and  you.  the  public. 

Under  the  Johnson  administration,  under 
the  guidance  of  Postsmaster  General  03rlen. 
and  with  God's  help,  we  will  give  you  the 
most  effident  and  courteous  postal  servloe 
you  have  ever  had. 


The  GAO  Shoald  Not  Be  Hamstmng 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, I  was  Interested  In  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
Wednesday.  March  30,  by  Richard  Wil- 
son. I  certainly  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Wilson  and  am  calling 
his  editorial  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  others  who  carefully  re- 
view the  Record  : 

Watchdog  OEnTNO  Tetth  Pulled 
(By  Rlcl)ard  Wilson) 

The  mystic  symbol  GAO  strikes  terror  and 
anger  In  the  hearts  of  Washington  bureau- 
crats. GAO  stands  for  General  Accounting 
Office,  called  the  watchdog  for  Congress 
over  Government  exi)endltures. 


The  watchdog  Is  having  Its  teeth  pulled. 
Defense  contractors  and  Government  of- 
ficials who  have  had  a  rough  time  with  Con- 
gress army  of  thousands  of  accountants  and 
checkeruppers  finally  have  gotten  their  mes- 
sage across  in  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Ojjeratlons.  GAO  has  promised  the 
committee  it  will  go  easier  in  its  future  re- 
ports on  the  extravagance,  waste,  and  some- 
times venality  which  rob  taxpayers  of  un- 
told millions. 

Representative  Chet  Holhteld,  Democrat, 
of  California,  is  chairman  of  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Military  Operations  of  the  Conunittee 
on  Government  Operations.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  GAO  to  soften  up.  This 
was  done  over  the  name  of  Prank  H.  Weltzel, 
who  acted  as  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  when  tough,  old  Comptroller 
General  Joe  Campbell  had  to  retire  because 
of  health  after  decades  of  unabashed  mean- 
ness In  guarding  the  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Thus  a  new  Comptroller  General,  Elmer 
Staats,  was  sent  by  President  Johnson  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  take  over  a 
General  Accounting  Office  that  was  afvologe- 
tic  of  Campbell's  hard-boiled  handling  of 
any  Government  contractor  or  any  Govern- 
ment official  who  played  loose  and  easy  with 
the  people's  money,  Weltzel  remains  as 
Staats'  assistant. 

What  got  everyone  worked  up  were  the 
little  blue  books  issued  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  recounting  In  horrid  detail 
how  to  waste  Government  money  without 
really  trying.  Occasionally  GAO  had  the 
temerity  to  state  that  a  case  oiight  to  be 
<ooked  Into  by  the  Justice  Department, 
'very  now  and  then  a  few  trade  secrets  of 
companies  engaging  in  loose  practices  on 
Government  contracts  were  necessarily  re- 
vealed along  with  the  carelessness  or  ven- 
ality. Now  and  then,  but  not  often,  some 
accountants  were  so  literal-minded  that  they 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  extenuating 
matters  of  policy,  particularly  when  Uncle 
Sam  hands  out  its  fundsito  nations  abroad. 
Earlier  this  year  it  aU  came  to  a  head 
when  about  50  witnesses  from  various  Gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies,  indus- 
trial and  trade  associations,  and  defense  con- 
tracts contractors,  related  their  woes  before 
the  Government  Operations  Subcommittee. 

Now  the  subcommittee  has  reported  its 
pride  that  the  hearings  served  a  "highly 
tiseful  and  constructive  purpose."  Well,  it 
seems  that  some  of  the  GAO  reports  con- 
tained "critical  words  and  phrases  which 
tended  to  overstate  findings  in  their  nega- 
tive aspect."  Weltzel  promised  to  be  care- 
ful about  that  In  the  future. 

It  seems  also  that  defense  Contractors  felt 
bad  when  GAO  let  it  be  known  publicly  that 
their  relations  with  the  Government  ought 
to  be  looked  into  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Weltzel  promised  not  to  let  the  press 
know  about  it  when  some  defense  contrac-. 
tor  was  suspected  of  making  ofl  with  i 
mUllons  of  dollars.  This  bothered  some 
members  of  the  committee  who  think  the 
public  has  a  right  to  know  such  things. 

The  committee  commended  Weltzel  for 
declaring  that  fewer  of  the  odious  little  blue 
books  would  be  issued.  Those  that  are  issued 
WiU  be  aimed  at  promoting  overall  improve- 
ment in  "agency  management  policies"  in- 
stead of  Just  exposing  such  things  as  waste 
and  corruption  in  the  distribution  of  UA 
Government  aid  funds  In  Vietnam. 

Another  thing  that  was  bothersome  about 
GAO  was  its  insistence  on  coming  right  out 
in  the  open  and  naming  GoveToment  officers 
and  employees  deemed  to  be  responsible  for 
wrong  or  careless  actions  in  carrying  out 
Government  contracts.  This  was  found  to  be 
"unfair  •  •  •  and  xinnecessarlly  damaging 
to  careers  and  reputations,"  particularly  since 
GAO  finds  are  subject  to  further  Investiga- 
tion and  verification  or  rebuttal. 

Weitzel  promised  to  stop  dc^ng  so  much 
of  this  and  name  only  top  agency  officials. 


If  at  all.  In  cases  where  the  auditors 
thought  the  Government  was  due  a  refund 
because  of  overpricing  by  contractors,  Welt- 
zel promised  to  be  much  more  circmnspect. 
In  a  half  a  dozen  other  ways,  the  Congress- 
men got  GAO  to  lower  the  curtain  on  public 
disclosure  and  blame  for  waste  and  misuse 
of  public  money. 

The  mulelike  and  unimaginative  attitude 
of  auditors  is  a  well-known  phenomenon  of 
the  industrial  society.  That  is  what  they 
are  paid  for.  It  seems  strange  that  their 
wings  should  be  cUpped  when  Government 
spending  is  rising  at  a  dizzy  rate,  bizarre 
new  projects  are  going  forward  in  defense- 
space,  and  on  the  homefront  all  kinds  of 
new  projects  invite  new  achievements  In 
Government  waste  and  inefficiency. 


Alaska's  Gold  Ruth  Cootribntes  to  Nation- 
wide System  of  Trails 


•  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  J.  RIVERS 

or    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  of 
man  is  to  strap  a  pack  on  his  back  or 
climb  Into  a  saddle  aiKi  head  off  for  ad- 
venture along  a  primitive  trail.  Not 
only  does  the  experience  touch  the  senses, 
but  It  Is  one  of  the  best  means  I  know  of 
relieving  the  strain  of  modem  living  and 
promoting  good  health. 

The  value  of  hiking  and  riding  trails 
Is  well  known  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands that  yearly  make  the  effort  to  meet 
nature  on  Its  own  terms  along  trails. 
The  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Re- 
view Commission,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber, pointed  out  in  its  1962  report  that 
trails  are  one  of  the  best  outdoor  oppor- 
tunities. President  Johnson  stressed 
the  need  for  trails  available  to  everyone 
last  year  In  his  eloquent  natural  beauty 
message. 

For  almost  a  year  now,  Secretai-y  Udall 
has  spearheaded  a  cooperative  nation- 
wide study  of  trails  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  comprehensive,  far-sighted 
program  that  will  assure  adequate  trail 
opportunities  for  present  and  futiire  gen- 
erations. This  study  has  culminated  in 
a  proposal  to  establish  a  nationwide  sys- 
tem of  trails,  which  the  President  men- 
tioned In  his  recent  message  on  preserv- 
ing our  natural  heritage.  Today  Secre- 
tary Udall  submitted  the  proposal  to  the 
Speaker,  and  today  I  have  Introduced 
that  bill  and  urge  Its  early  consideration 
and  enactment. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  substantially  contribute  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  outdoor  recreation 
needs  of  an  expanding  population  by 
establishing  a  nationwide  system  of  trails 
serving  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
within  easy  reach  of  all  segments  of  the 
population. 

Several  classes  of  the  trails  are  recog- 
nized In  the  bill.  National  scenic  trails 
would  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles 
across  whole  regions  of  the  coimtry. 
Additional  trails  In  scenic  State  and 
Federal  forest  and  park   areas  would 
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open  new  recreation  opportunities  for 
hikers  and  riders.  Most  important  of 
all  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of 
people  to  be  served  are  trails  that  would 
be  provided  through  green  belts  In  and 
near  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas. 

The  bill  Includes  provision  for  the 
imaginative  development  and  expansion 
of  each  of  these  classes  of  trails.  As  the 
initial  NaUonal  Scenic  Trail,  the  bUl 
provides  for  the  full  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Appalachian  Trail. 
This  venerable  trail,  extending  2,000 
miles  from  Maine  to  Georgia  through  14 
States  has  existed  for  many  years.  It 
was  created  by  the  efforts  of  thousands 
of  volimteers  who  devoted  their  spare 
time  and  hard  work  to  the  task.  It  is  now 
jeopardized  by  developments  stemming 
from  the  Increasing  population  pressures 
of  the  eastern  seabofird,  pressures  that 
are  greater  than  volunteer  workers  can 
hope  to  cope  with. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  In  cooperation  with  all  of 
the  public  and  private  Interests  along 
the  trail,  including  the  Appalachian 
Trail  Conference,  to  establish  a  firm 
route,  to  acquire  the  land,  to  upgrade  the 
trail,  and  to  regulate  its  use  so  that 
those  who  follow  us  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  same  quality  experience  which  we 
now  cherish. 

The  bill  also  earmarks  10  other  poten- 
tial national  scenic  trails  for  study  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  including  an 
outstanding  opportunity  in  Alaska  which 
is  associated  with  the  gold  rush  era. 
Outstanding  examples  in  Alaska  are 
three  gold  rush  trails,  comprising  the  net- 
work of  historic  trails  leading  from 
southeast  Alaska  to  the  gold  fields  of  the 
Yukon. 

The  tidewater  terminus  of  the  Dyea 
Trail  and  the  White  Pass  TraU  was  the 
historic  town  of  Skagway.  The  town  of 
Haines  was  another  historic  gateway 
over  the  Dalton  Trail.  Trails  In  Fed- 
eral and  State  park  and  forest  areas 
would  be  given  increased  emphasis. 

On  Federal  lands,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiire  are  directed  to  expand  and  upgrade 
the  trail  systems  they  administer.  In 
State  park  and  forest  areas  the  States 
are  encouraged  with  Pederal  assistance 
to  do  the  same. 

Trails  in  and  near  metro]x>lltan  areas 
are  receiving  increasing  attention  across 
the  country.  Much  more  needs  to  be 
done.  Under  existing  authority. .  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Hotising  and  Urban  Development  are 
directed  to  encourage  the  additional  ef- 
fort needed. 

It  has  been  customary  down  through 
the  years  to  regard  outdoor  recreation  as 
less  of  a  necessity  than  other  public  re- 
sponsibilities such  as  highways  and  wa- 
ter development  projects.  Through  the 
efforts  of  President  Johnson  and  of  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  the  Nation  is 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  value 
of  natural  beauty  and  outdoor  recreation 
to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
people.  A  deliberate  effort  is  needed  to 
protect  our  places  of  great  beauty  and 
Inspiration  and  to  make  them  available. 


Trails  to  and  through  these  great  areas 
whether  they  are  near  at  hand  or  far 
away,  will  help  in  an  important  way  to 
provide  the  recreation  opportunities  that 
Increasing  millions  need.  The  bUl  that 
I  am  submitting  for  your  consideration 
today  goes  far  In  assuring  these  oppor- 
tunities. 


Cyprus   Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PMJNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  problem  of  Cyprus  is  one 
that  has  become  complicated  and  In- 
volved because  recent  history  of  Cyprus 
has  departed  from  the  normal  course  of 
self-determination  In  consequence  of  the 
perslsent  denial  of  self-determination 
by  the  administering  power  concerned. 

The  Zurich  and  Ix>ndon  agreements 
which  were  virtually  Imposed  on  the 
people  of  the  island  while  they  were  still 
under  colonial  domination,  produced  a 
constitution  unworkable  In  its  basic 
structure.  The  United  Nations  media- 
tor, who  tried  to  find  an  accommodat- 
ing solution,  In  his  report  described  it  as 
a  constitutional  oddity. 

The  constitution — to  take  one  exam- 
ple— provided  that  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  50  members  or  more 
than  8  Turkish  negative  votes  could 
defeat  and  negate  42  other  aCOrmatlve 
votes  in  any  fiscal  or  other  important 
legislation,  thereby  stalling  the  whole 
financial  machinery  of  government. 
This  was  surely  not  a  constitution  that 
has  ever  been,  or  could  possibly  be,  ap- 
plied anywhere.  In  addition  to  such  Im- 
balance, sharply  divisive  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  creating  the  atmosphere 
of  opposing  ethnic  camps  set  the  stage 
for  antagonism  and  friction. 

Through  dividing  the  towns  and  mu- 
nicipalities, that  were  never  divided  be- 
fore in  their  long  history,  dividing  the 
courts  of  Justice  in  a  way  that  actually 
has  resulted  In  a  denial  of  Justice. 
Through  many  other  provisions  of  sep- 
aration and  Imbalance  this  basic  legal 
framework  inevitably  led  to  the  strife 
and  trouble  that  erupted  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus  in  E)ecember  1963  with  all  the 
regrettable  fighting  and  bloodshed  that 
ensued. 

Provisions  Ln  the  Zurich  and  London 
agreements  for  intervention  by  three 
outside  powers,  Britain,  Greece,  and 
Turkey  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Cyprua 
and  particularly  the  interpretation  given 
by  Turkey  to  such  Intervention  as  al- 
lowing it  to  use  mlllt&ry  force  in  viola- 
tion of  the  charter,  had  further  aggra- 
vated the  situation. 

The  factors  brought  the  danger  of  ac- 
tual war  between  Greece  and  Turkey, 
with  consequences  of  unknown  gravity 
and  extent.  The  United  Nations  Secu- 
rity Council  on  two  occasions:  namely, 
on  December  27,  1963,  and  on  March  13, 
1964,  and  the  VB.  efforts  on  the  third 


occasion  in  June  1964,  averted  that  dan- 
gerous development. 

The  United  Nations  force  in  Cyprus 
operating  under  the  resolution  of  the 
Seciu-ity  Council  of  March  4,  1964,  has 
done  a  most  constructive  work  in  pre- 
venting the  recurrence  of  fighting  and 
maintaining  peace  in  the  Island. 

The  situation  is  now  calm  and  peace- 
ful, but  the  solution  of  the  problem  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  The  Security  Council 
resolution  took  care  not  only  of  the 
pacification  of  the  Island  through  a 
United  Nations  force,  but  also  of  the 
overall  solution  of  the  problem  through 
the  appointment  of  a  United  Nations 
mediator.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  General,  however — December 
1963 — the  peacekeeping  endeavor  of  the 
United  Nations  has  been  successful,  but 
not  that  of  peacemaking.  The  reasons 
are: 

First,  that  the  long-awaited  results 
of  the  United  Nations  mediation  started 
by  the  late  Mr.  Touomloyla  and  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Galo  Plaza,  were  brought 
to  a  standstill.  The  report  of  Plaza 
Issued  on  March  26,  1965,  a  constructive 
document  consistent  with  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  charter,  W£is  re- 
jected by  Turkey,  who  also  objected  to 
the  mediator  continuing  his  work. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  however,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  annual  report  on  the  work  of  the 
organization— A/6001/Add.  1 — reaflarmed 
his  confidence  in  the  mediator  and  spoke 
of  his  report  as  "encouraging,  because  it 
envisaged  a  reasonable  basis  for  a  set- 
tlement of  the  problem."  But  the  nega- 
tive attitude  of  the  Turkish  Government, 
toward  that  report  has  thus  frustrated 
the  whole  mediation  effort  toward  a 
solution. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  the  relations 
between  the  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriota 
have  not  shown  any  Improvement  ^-  .^ 
cording  to  the  Secretary  General's  report. 
Some  constructive  steps  toward  easing 
the  sltuatlOTi  and  a  return  to  normality 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Cyprus,  such  as  the  imllateral 
dismantling  of  Government  armed  posts, 
the  reconstruction  of  destroyed  Turkish 
houses,  the  offering  of  amnesty  and  the 
declaration  of  intent  regarding  interna- 
tional guarsmtees  of  minority  rights 
through  the  United  Nations. 

The  armed  Turkish  Cypriots  In  cell 
groups  operating  under  the  organization 
TMT  and  directed  by  officers  from 
Turkey,  oppose  any  normalization  move. 
In  these  enclaves,  which  cover  hardly 
1.8  percent  of  the  territory  of  the  island, 
thousands  of  Turkish  residents  are  being 
segregated  against  their  will  by  this 
Turkish  organization  and  forbidden  to 
return  to  their  homes  and  villages  or 
resume  their  normal  occupations,  in  an 
effort  to  promote  the  purpose  of  parti- 
tion. In  these  areas  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  intimidation  and  terrorism  prevails. 
A  number  of  Turkish  Cjrpriots  have  es- 
caped at  the  risk  of  being  shot  if  caught 
In  the  act  of  escaping  or  of  being  kid- 
naped later. 

In  the  rest  of  the  territory  of  Cyprus, 
which  Is  under  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  rule  of  law  fully  applies 
and  the  administration  of  Justice  func- 
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tions  satisfactorily  In  unified  courts,  in 
which  Greek  and  Turkish  Judges  work 
together  in  full  cooperation,  and  with- 
out discrimination.  The  chief  Justice  Is 
a  Turk,  enjoying  general  respect,  who 
has  been  promoted  to  the  post  by  the 
Government  of  Cyprus  as  presently  con- 
stituted. But  extremists  In  a  civil  dis- 
obedience injunction  Issued  to  the  Turk- 
ish Cypriots  forbid  them  to  attend  these 
courts  for  any  of  their  business  or  to 
obey  its  summons. 

These  Intimidations  extend  also  to 
Turks  living  outside  the  enclaves,  who 
on  the  threat  of  retaliatory  punishment 
are  forbidden  to  have  any  relations  or 
trade  dealings  with  their  Greek  com- 
patriots, or  even  to  speak  to  them.  In 
this  way  It  Is  sought  to  keep  up  division 
and  strife  in  Cyprus  and  to  prevent  the 
return  of  normal  relations  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots  no  less  than 
their  Greek  cocltizens  aspire. 

It  is  this  divisive  policy  that  consti- 
tutes a  main  stumbling  block  to  the 
solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

It  Is  obvious  that  under  such  condi- 
tions there  can  be  little  progress  toward 
negotiation  for  solution.  It  should  be 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  all  who  realize 
the  need  for  an  early  solution  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  to  see  to  It  that  delib- 
erate obstruction  to  reconciliation  by 
extremist  methods,  ceases. 

The  United  States  may  not  at  this 
time  wish  to  commit  Itself  in  favor  of 
any  particular  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  the  United  States  certainly  can.  and 
should,  commit  Itself  in  favor  of  a  Just 
and  democratic  solution  and  i>artlcularly 
In  support  of  a  reconciliation  and  a  bet- 
ter climate  In  the  Intercommunal  rela- 
tions In  the  Island,  as  an  Indispensable 
prelude  to  a  solution. 

The  United  States  must  not  permit  the 
lack  of  payment  of  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Cyprus  to  cause 
these  forces  to  be  withdrawn  within  the 
next  several  months.  These  forces  are 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  both  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  populations  of 
Cyprus  and  for  the  security  of  the  NATO 
forces,  peoples,  and  powers  In  the  Medi- 
terranean area.  I  strongly  recommend 
prompt  and  affirmative  action  be  taken 
by  this  administration. 

I  feel  deeply  that  such  a  positive  stand 
is  one  that  could  well  be  taken  by  the 
U.S.  Government  in  the  best  traditions 
of  oiu-  Nation  and  In  the  sense  of  our 
responsibility  as  a  leading  world  power. 
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During  my  five  terms  in  Congress  I 
have  been  close  to  John  Baldwin  and  I 
have  always  admired  him  for  his  cour- 
age, deep  thought,  and  sound  Judgment. 
We  looked  to  John  for  leadership  in  the 
Hoiose  and  he  never  failed  us. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  president  of 
the  Thursday  morning  prayer  breakfast 
group.  John  was  diligent  in  his  attend- 
ance and  served  as  secretary,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  president  of  the  group.  We 
know  of  his  deep  faith  and  with  this  as- 
surance realize  that  he  Is  now  home  with 
his  Maker.  The  love  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
very  meaningful  In  the  life  of  John 
Baldwin.  His  imprint  will  be  witnessed 
for  a  long  time  to  come  In  the  life  of  not 
only  his  family,  but  all  of  us  who  were 
in  touch  with  him. 

I  pray  that  his  family  can  find  the 
same  solace  through  Lieir  grief  as  he 
found  through  his  trials  and  tribulations 
and  realize  with  confidence  the  world  Is 
a  better  place  because  John  Baldwin 
lived. 


their  inalienable  right  to  freedom,  and 
In  this  they  have  the  wholehearted  sym- 
pathy of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world. 


VFW  Chief  Says  Vietnam  Demonstrators 
Commnnist  Led 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  the  Republic 
of  Byelonissia 


John   Baldwin 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  of  John 
Baldwin's  death  following  his  long  ill- 
ness. His  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
Congress,  to  the  Nation,  and  to  his  own 
people  in  California. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NXW    YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
of  last  week,  the  Byelorussian  people  ob- 
served the  48th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  democratic  Republic  of  Byelorus- 
sia. In  honor  of  this  occasion,  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  for  their  fortitude 
and  steadfastness  and  hope  that  soon 
they  reach  their  objective  of  freedom 
from  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny. 

The  Byelorussian  people  lived  under 
the  Russian  czars  for  several  centuries  In 
their  homeland.  During  all  that  time 
they  had  jealously  guarded  many  of  their 
national  traits  and  traditions,  and  stead- 
fastly clung  to  their  national  goal,  free- 
dom and  Independence.  Early  in  1918, 
when  they  had  the  chance,  they  pro- 
claimed their  national  independence  on 
March  25.  They  set  up  their  own  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  in  the 
short  time  allowed  to  them,  they  began 
to  rebuild  their  wartown  country. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  Byelorus- 
sians were  not  to  enjoy  long  their  richly 
deserved  reward.  In  December  of  that 
very  year  the  ruthless  Bolsheviks  were 
on  the  warpath;  eventually  the  Red 
Army  overran  the  country  and  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Soviet  Union,  thus  bringing 
about  the  enslavement  of  some  10  mil- 
lion Byelorussli  Jis  by  the  Kremlin  tyrant. 
Since  then,  for  more  than  45  years, 
these  people  have  been  living  under  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  their  heartless  over- 
lords. They  live  as  in  a  large  prison 
house.  Their  tyrannical  bosses  are  try- 
ing to  extinguish  all  ethnic  and  national 
sentiments  in  Byelorussia,  including  all 
hope  for  freedom.  But  the  Byelorussian 
people  still  cling  to  their  national  aspira- 
tion for  Independence.  They  naturally 
feel  that  they  should  not  be  robbed  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing a  recent  incident  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity Involving  an  open  display  of  des- 
ecration of  sui  American  flag  before  a 
radical  leftist  campus  organization,  I  In- 
troduced a  bill  calling  for  a  fine  and 
penal  sentence  for  such  offenses. 

Since  the  Introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation I  have  received  numerous  indica- 
tions of  support,  including  a  strong  en- 
dorsement from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States. 

VFW  Commander  in  Chief  Andy  Borg 
has  made  an  excellent  statement  con- 
cerning the  flag  desecration  bill,  and  also 
the  recent  spate  of  anti- Vietnam  demon- 
strations which  many  of  us  believe  to  be 
Communist  inspired  and  led. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  should  read 
Commander  Borg's  comments  on  t^ese 
two  Issues,  and  therefore  I  am  submit- 
ting the  following  press  releases  Issued 
by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States. 

The  articles  follow: 
VFW  Chuf  Says  Vietnam  Demonstratobs 
CoMMDNisT  Led 
Washington,  DC. — The  national  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  said  today  that 
"If  those  misguided  vletntks  and  demon- 
strators believe  that  they  were  not  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy  of  our  boys  In 
Vietnam  then  they  should  read  recent  reports 
out  of  Peking  and  Hanoi." 

Andy  Borg.  Superior.  Wis.,  noted  that  dur- 
ing the  weekend  of  March  26-27,  when  the 
so-called  new  left  staged  demonstrations 
throughout  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  there  was  a  rally  In  Pe- 
king. "During  this  Red  Chinese  rally,"  Borg 
■aid.  "It  Is  reliably  reported  by  monitored 
radio  broadcasts  that  the  Reds  gave  encour- 
agement and  applauded  verbally  those  dem- 
onstrators In  the  United  States. 

"It  is  obvious  to  ne  that  these  peacenik 
movements,  with  their  rallies  and  their 
marches  and  sit-ins — which  X  am  convinced 
are  Communist  led— «re  having  a  podUve 
effect  upon  both  the  Red  Chinese  and  Red 
North  Vietnamese.  And.  despite  the  fact 
that  they  are  only  a  voluble  minority,  the 
tremendous  coverage  given  them  by  the  press, 
radio  and  television,  has  In  actuality  given 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

"It  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  at  the  same 
time  thousands  of  American  yoxmg  men  are 
fighting  and  dying  to  preserve  freedom  In 
South  Vietnam,  these  misguided  crackpots 
at  home  are  tearing  up  their  draft  cards,  de- 
filing the  flag  those  boys  are  flghOng  few— 
aU  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  freedom.  They 
do  not  want  freedom  as  the  majority  of 
Americans  know  It." 

Borg  charged  that  "these  petty  people  are 
nothing  but  sheep,  being  led  by  leftwlngers 
and  Communists.  They  are  nothing  but 
dupe*    In    the    worldwide    Communist   con- 
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splracy  to  divide  our  Nation  ao  that  they 
might  conquer  us.  I  wonder  how  they  would 
like  the  regtmentatlon  and  the  denigration 
of  basic  human  freedoms  under  the  Conunu- 
nlst  system  of  government?  It  la  certain 
that  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  and 
demonstrate  as  they  do  today. 

"I  visited  the  boys  In  Vietnam  recently, 
and  know  firsthand  what  a  magnificent  group 
of  young  Americans  they  are.  Bach  of  us 
here  at  home  can  be  proud  of  them  and  the 
Job  they  are  doing  for  freedom.  Tet,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  vletnlks  up>on  these  boys  Is  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  same  as  mine — a  feeling 
of  disgust  for  the  bearded,  bathless  ones  who 
flaunt  the  Vletcong  flag  before  the  White 
House  and  In  parades  up  Fifth  Avenue.  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  the  boys 
overseas  and  many  are  disheartened  by  the 
news  from  home  of  the  antics  of  these 
demonstrators. 

"Now  Is  the  tlnae  for  all  Americans  to  back 
these  boys  to  the  hilt — not  to  stab  them  In 
the  back  as  they  push  steadily  forward  In 
their  battle  for  freedom." 

vrw  CHizr  CrrxB  Nos  fo«  Nattonai.  Flag 

LCGISLATIOir 

Washimotoi*.  D.C. — ^The  naUonal  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  today  charged  that 
"there  is  too  much  disrespect  for  the  Amer- 
ican flag  by  dissident  groups  throughout  the 
Nation." 

Andy  Borg.  Superior,  Wis.,  the  VFW  com- 
mander, noted  that  "there  are  no  provisions 
In  Federal  law  to  punish  those  who  desecrate 
the  flag  of  our  Nation.  It  Is  long  past  the 
time  when  such  disgraceful  conduct  as 
stomping  on  the  flag,  spitting  on  our  flag,  or 
any  other  disrespect  for  the  flag  can  be 
tolerated.  After  all,  there  are  more  than 
200.000  young  American  men  fighting  for  that 
same  flag  in  South  Vietnam." 

Borg  said  that  Congressman  Ricraeo  L. 
RotrpppsH.  Republican,  of  Indiana,  a  former 
VFW  national  commander  in  chief,  has  In- 
troduced legislation  Ln  the  Congress  which 
would  remedy  this  situation.  The  Congress- 
man's bill  provides  for  Imprisonment  of  1 
year  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
anyone  found  guilty  of  mutilating,  defacing, 
dealing,  defying,  trampling  upon,  or  casting 
contempt  upon  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

"The  majority  of  Americans  love  and  honor 
their  flag.  For  those  who  would  desecrate 
It  I  feel  there  should  be  punishment  to  fit 
the  act,  and  that  is  Just  what  Congressman 
RoussBUBH's  bill  would  do.  We  of  the  VFW 
are  100  percent  behind  such  legislation  and 
I  know  that  almost  all  Americans  join  with 
us." 


Brooklyn,  Cooa.,  Schools  Joint  National 
Honor.  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNBCnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brook- 
lyn, Conn.,  School  will  receive  a  charter 
next  month  from  the  National  Junior 
Honor  Society  as  It  inauerurates  a  chap- 
ter named  In  honor  of  Mrs.  Gwladys 
Dorm&n.  who  recently  retired  after  more 
than  30  yecuv  In  the  teaching:  profession. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  Brooklyn  School 
on  joining  the  more  than  3.000  chapten 
of  the  National  Junior  Honor  Society 
throughout  the  country.  Organized  In 
1929,  the  society  Is  dedicated  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  well-rounded  students, 
scholars,  and  good  citizens,  llie  91,000 
active  members  of  the  society  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  countless  distinguished 
citizens  who  early  found  encouragement 
and  distinction  in  this  organization. 

Students  are  chosen  by  their  respect- 
ive faculties  in  our  Junior  high  schools 
using  the  highest  standards  of  character 
as  well  as  scholarship.  The  National 
Junior  Honor  Society  helps  develop  the 
good  citizens  of  tomorrow  by  recognition 
of  those  qualities  of  good  citizenship  in 
the  students  of  today. 

Brooklyn  School  is  also  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  honoring  Mrs.  Gwladys  Dor- 
man,  whose  many  years  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  her  pupils  characterizes  the  best 
traditions  of  the  teaching  profession. 
A  native  of  Wales,  where  she  began  her 
teaching  career,  Mrs.  Dorman  has  served 
the  Brooklyn  School  for  more  than  two 
decades.  Her  service  Is  best  summed  up 
In  the  words  of  former  students,  who  in 
honoring  her  upon  her  retirement  last 
ye£ir,  spoke  of  Mrs.  Dorman  as  both 
"friend  and  teacher." 

I  am  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Dorman 
as  one  of  my  constituents  and  wish  her 
many  long  and  active  years,  in  good 
health,  and  enjoying  the  love  of  her  dear 
ones  and  her  numerous  students. 


Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  Addresses 
Press  Cinb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  respected  spokesmen 
for  the  free  world  today  is  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  wife  of  the  President 
of  tlie  Republic  of  China.  She  is  a 
highly  recognized  authority  on  commu- 
nism and  its  evil  designs. 

I  Include  a  copy  of  an  address  delivered 
by  this  dlstlngiiished  visitor  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.    It  follows: 
Addrxss  bt  Maoamx  Chiang  Kai-shek  Betoui 

THE   National  Press   Club,   Washinoton, 

DC,  MAJtcH  18,  1906 

About  1%  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of 
positing  to  an  assemblage  of  your  confreres 
of  the  National  Press  Club  the  question  of 
how  to  best  the  continuing  challenge  of 
communism  which  we  of  the  free  world 
faced.  I  must  say  that  my  question  was 
disputatious  as  wAl  as  quodllbetlcal  but 
certainly  not  a  quoddlty  since  the  problem 
la  very  real  and  the  palliative  solutions  off- 
ered throughout  the  years  have  not  lessened 
the  tension  nor  deterred  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists whose  avowed  aim  Is  to  change  the 
world  Into  their  own  Image  euphemistically 
called  world  revolution  and  national  lib- 
eration. I  might  also  add.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  aright,  none  at  that  meeting  vol- 
unteered to  give  an  answer.  Today  I  shall 
again  ask  tLj  question  In  the  hopes  that 
many  of  you  knowledgeable  and  authorita- 
tive gentlemen  who  have  the  pulse  of  the 
world  In  your  collective  fingertips  will  be 
good  enough  to  offer  valid  solutions  to  many 
of  the  contualve  problems  that  face  the  world. 

Ac  I  have  said,  the  problems  of  the  free 


world  vls-a-vls  the  Communist  world  are 
sUU  very  much  with  us,  and  as  you  all  know 
very  much  alive.  Even  more  so  since  what 
was  for  a  time  the  monolith  has  cleft  Into 
two  Ideological  and  pragmatic  entitles  each 
with  Its  retinue  of  partisans  and  adherents, 
with  one  truculent  entity  doing  Its  utmost 
to  derogate  and  then  tumble  the  other  from 
the  pinnacle  of  Its  International  leadership. 

A  coup  d'oell  win  have  shown  any  who 
cares  to  note  that  the  original  occupant  of 
the  pinnacle  In  struggling  to  maintain  Ideo- 
logical and  secular  paramountcy  has  been 
Bteadlly  losing  ground  to  the  lnterlof>er.  The 
uncouth  obnoxious  peasant  brigand  who 
feigns  Communist  Intellectualism  has  shin- 
nled  up  to  the  top  of  the  Oommunlst  greasy 
pole,  but  whose  manners  and  above  all  whose 
ruse  de  guerre  are  beneath  Oommiinlst  con- 
tempt: and  that  because  of  this  country 
bumpUn.  Russian  primacy  is  very  much  on 
the  wane.  Granting  that  there  are  ups  and 
downs  as  shown  by  events  those  who  see 
the  outward  manifestations  of  these  phe- 
nomena have  but  a  perfunctory  picture  of 
the  Soviet  position.  To  have  a  complete 
depletion  of  Russia's  position  we  must  go 
back  In  time  and  recollect  that  the  focus 
of  emphasis  of  communism  as  envisioned  by 
Marx  was  essentially  microeconomics. 

In  this  I  mean  the  thematic  structure  of 
his  opus  and  theory  were  built  on  the  effects 
of  Interaction  of  labor  and  wages  generously 
laced  with  flre  and  brimstone,  accusations 
of  exploitations  and  Injustices  of  the  capi- 
talist social  system  of  the  time,  and  rendered 
perhaps  more  excusable  In  Its  exaggerations 
and  distortions  by  a  man  whose  talent  and 
genius  were  affected  through  personal  mis- 
fortunes, 111  tiealth,  physical  pain,  and  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  Interminable  frustra- 
tions. To  digress  for  a  moment  we  must  take 
note  that  microeconomics  be  they  of  Smith, 
Rlcardo,-Malthus,  and  Marx  treated  speciali- 
zations as  distinct  from  macroeconomics 
which  encompasses  all  the  myriad  elements 
of  production,  price,  proflt.  Income,  Interest 
rate,  and  above  all  Government  policy  that 
make  up  economics — In  short,  as  we  know 
economics  In  this  day  and  age. 

Das  Kapltal  by  appropriating  only  the 
"Hegelian  Triad" — thesis,  antithesis  and 
synthesis — which  Ls  part  and  parcel  of  the 
necessary  progression  of  Hegelian  schematic 
thought  and  applying  It  to  the  theme  of  so- 
cial evils  and  Injustices,  whilst  discarding 
the  Hegelian  schema  of  harmonizing  Greek 
ontology  with  Kantian  psychology  and  the 
concept  of  the  "true  Being"  has  built  within 
Iifarxlsm  the  endemic  limitations  which  can- 
not permit  Its  synthesis  to  continue  sound 
and  healthy  ad  Inflnltum. 

I  hope  I  have  not  bored  you  too  much 
with  a  brief  recitation  of  the  nidus  of  Marx- 
ist dialectics,  but  I  feel  It  Is  necessary  to 
have  a  total  recall  of  Hegelian  thought  In 
order  to  have  a  truer  understanding  than 
the  usual  half- veracious  and  hothouse  rip- 
ened Imagery  of  Hegellanlsm.  I  reasseverate 
that  Marxism  Is  but  a  partial  lifting  from 
the  whole  scheme  of  Hegelian  thought  In  a 
context  of  Intellectual  theoretical  exercise, 
and  that  Marx  applying  this  ex  parte  to  the 
obtaining  social,  political,  and  economic  phe- 
nomena attributed  to  this  theory  Marxism 
as  the  eternal  nostrum  for  the  world's  eco- 
nomic,  social,    and   poUtlcal   maladies. 

To  go  beck  to  my  mainstream  of  thought, 
general  Russian  Industry  compared  with  the 
Industrially  advanced  countries  In  the  West 
has  been  and  still  Is  behind  the  times,  except 
In  the  glamour  field  of  space  science.  But 
it  must  be  said  that  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment of  Russia  In  1923  had  Inherited 
greater  and  broader  industrial  base  and 
greater  Industrial  capacity  and  potentiality 
than  China  at  Its  zenith  In  the  years  Just 
prior  to  the  Slno-Japanese  War. 

The  several  Industrial  S^year  plans  em- 
barked upon  by  Ruasl*  and  despite  her 
wasteful  Inefflclencles  and  Inexpert  unlnte- 
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grated  planning  have  Increased  her  Industry 
manyfold.  Over  the  years  and  In  the  process 
of  a  building,  Russian  leaders  and  bureau- 
crats have  found  the  socioeconomic  pre- 
cepts laid  down  by  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  to 
have  become  obsolete  or  rapidly  obsolescent. 
They  have  also  found  that  human  motive*, 
values,  and  behavior  were  complex  long  be- 
fore historical  and  material  dialectics  made 
them  simple.  And  they  have  learned  that 
goals  of  attainment  In  the  final  test  must 
face  Inevitably  realism  and  practicality,  and 
that  realism  in  Communist  Russia  Is  often 
starkly  tragic  In  the  dimensions  of  catas- 
trophic failures.  They  have  found,  too,  that 
Idealism  not  based  on  the  possible  and  the 
pragmatic  as  well  as  Indiscriminate  psltta- 
clsm— the  uncritical  parroting  of  a  pseudo- 
thesis  or  a  thesU  devoid  of  sound  basis — 
Inevitably  Immobilizes  and  stultifies  doctri- 
nal dynamism  and  action  into  stereotyped 
formulas  with  diminishing  returns. 

The  Independent  often  robust  and  Ir- 
rltatlngly  contrary  views  and  actions  of  Yu- 
goslavia even  before  the  demise  of  Stalin 
set  the  pace  for  neocommunlsm.  The  par- 
turient rumblings  of  Russia's  satellites  on 
her  western  marches  and  the  bloody  up- 
risings In  Hungary  Impended  upon  the  Krem- 
lin the  necessity  of  a  reevaluatlon.  For 
these  many  varied  and  dangerously  abra- 
sive reasons  a  change  to  more  efficacious 
forms  In  doctrinal,  sociopolitical  economic 
unguents  must  be  used  to  lubricate  and  In- 
sure the  smooth  working  of  her  hegemony. 
Moreover  the  repressions  of  the  Stalin 
era.  with  the  constant  fear  for  life  as  a  dally 
fare,  even  within  the  Immediate  circle  of  the 
Kremlin  broke  out  In  full  force  culminating 
In  the  cult  of  antlpersonallty  with  Khru- 
shchev as  Its  mouthpiece.  De-Stallnlzatlon 
long  latent  and  in  the  wind,  only  needed 
the  death  of  Stalin  to  burst  open  the  flood- 
gates of  accumulated  deep-seated  frustra- 
tion, abiding  hate,  and  acerbic  anger. 

With  the  debasement  of  the  godhead 
Stalin  came  widespread  and  quickened  loss 
of  faith  In  the  Infallibility  of  leadership  not 
only  in  Russia  herself  but  in  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  communism's  farflung  empire  and 
organizations  around  the  world.  The  new 
leadership  saw  that  In  order  to  perpetuate  Its 
rule,  new  Inspiration  and  new  approach  must 
be  found,  and  they  could  only  be  found  In 
reinterpreting  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm  In  travaU. 
What  Russia  discarded  through  the  em- 
piric, the  Red  Chinese  picked  up  and  em- 
braced with  great  gusto  and  fervor.  For 
here  was  a  chance  of  a  dialectical  lifetime 
(If  I  may  coin  this  phrase)  that  Mao  had 
been  sniffing  around  and  athelstlcally  pray- 
ing for.  Here  was  the  opportunity  to  cap- 
ture legitimacy  and  assume  the  purple  man- 
tle of  Communist  world  leadership  by  claim- 
ing catholicity  as  well  as  orthodoxy.  With 
the  help  of  material  inducements  and  out- 
right purchase,  Mao  and  his  trenchers  have 
succeeded  to  make  revisionism  a  mc«-tal  sin 
and  revisionists,  beings  beyond  redemption, 
synonymous  with  treachery  and  deceit.  Thus 
Mao  In  his  InquUltorlal  role  of  preserving 
the  true  faith,  the  Torquemada  of  latter  day 
communism,  has  drummed  out  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev and  now  Messrs.  Kosygln  and  Brezh- 
nev from  the  orthodox  Communist  society 
and  made  them  out  to  be  pariahs  and  turn- 
coats of  the  Communist  dogmata. 

Russia  In  persistence  and  through  trial 
and  error  for  some  47  years  has  found  that 
the  continued  desolation  and  petrification  In 
political  dogma  must  give  way  in  the  long 
run  to  the  rugged  Infinite  vastness  and  per- 
mutations of  human  aspirations  which  still 
live  by  such  bourgeois  extolled  virtues  as 
friendship,  loyalty,  decency,  compassion  and 
charity  whilst  the  diseased  bourgeois  peo- 
ple still  look  to  insipid  emotions  of  "our 
native  land"  and  "Mother  Russia"  for  Inspir- 
ation and  spiritual  stability. 

For  the  above  contr{4>untal  reasons  Rus- 
■ta  la  not  only  In  the  doghouse  frc«n  the 
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Chinese  Reds*  point  of  view,  for  good  and 
ample  reasons,  but  she  Is  also  In  trouble  with 
the  hard-nosed  Marxists  who  have  espoused 
and  continue  to  espouse  the  fanatical  nar- 
row straltlaced  Interpretation  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm.  Yet  Russia  for  reasons  of  her 
own  national  good  Is  In  that  position  of 
paradox  of  having  to  maintain  and  stay 
on  her  new  course  of  revisionism  and  Inevit- 
ably Incurring  greater  dissension  amongst 
her  rank  and  file  and  suffering  centrifuge  In 
her  International  following  at  the  same  time 
fighting  hard  to  retain  her  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  true  believers. 

The  untenabllity  of  Russia's  poelUon  is 
compounded  by  the  Irony  that  those  leftists 
who  are  still  her  adherents  and  profranents 
are  doing  her  a  real  disservice  by  chorusing 
or  working  for  a  united  Communist  front. 
This  buUd-up  pressure  forces  Russia  to  keep 
up  a  rigid  farce  to  greater  lengths  for  the 
sake  of  unity  and  face,  and  to  exonerate  her- 
self by  fighting  off  the  carping  criticisms 
that  have  been  and  will  surely  continually 
be  leveled  upon  her  by  friend,  sjrmpathlzer, 
and  foe  alike  as  having  faHed  In  leadership 
should  she  tergiversate  too  apparently  by 
not  supporting  Red  China's  satellite.  North 
Vietnam. 

Indeed  Russia  has  gone  even  further  In 
the  past  as  to  Include  Red  China  In  her 
corner  only  to  have  her  teeth  kicked  In  for 
her  trouble. 

Here  Is  a  situation  which  Is  of  much  more 
crucial  purport  than  any  single  national 
situation  where  Communist  power  is  re- 
quired to  push  through  a  politically  sUcky 
wicket.  The  present  North  Vietnamese  sit- 
uation is  one  where  the  true  Russian  Inter- 
est not  only  converges  with  that  of  the 
United  States  since  given  a  Hanoi  victory 
In  any  shape  would  mean  an  ultimate  vic- 
tory for  the  Chinese  Communists  which  they 
now  need  so  badly.  For  the  Irrefutable  geo- 
graphical contiguity  as  well  as  propinquity 
makes  Hanoi  the  inevitable  vassal  of 
aggrandizing  Pelplng.  Moreover  painfully 
enough,  Soviet  Russia  shows  up  better  In 
dealing  with  the  free  world  than  with  the 
Chinese  Communists,  for  Russia  knows  how 
to  make  and  can  count  on  the  free  world 
collectively  or  Individually  to  be  her  whip- 
ping boy  whenever  such  a  part  Is  needed. 

Whereas  In  every  bout  with  her  mortal 
enemy  Russia  because  of  her  rationality  and 
her  rlght-of-left  position  cannot  but  come 
out  second  best  at  every  encounter  with  th« 
out-and-out  desperado  tactics  with  a  "noth- 
ing to  lose  but  everything  to  gain"  posture 
of  the  Chinese  Reds. 

In  address  delivered  In  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
on  November  6.  1958, 1  said: 

"True  enough,  Red  China  covertly  aspires 
to  lead.  In  saying  openly  that  she  will  over- 
take England  Industrially  in  15  years,  she 
Inadvertently  Is  confessing  to  two  things: 
first,  that  she  Is  resorting  to  slave  labor 
since  It  took  England  weU-nlgh  two  centuries 
to  build  up  her  present  Industrial  empire. 
And  second,  that  she  harbors  the  inordinate 
ambition  of  taking  away  the  leadership  from 
Russia  at  some  future  time.  Meanwhile, 
Mao  and  his  henchmen  are  profuse  In  their 
professions  of  loyalty  to  Russia,  and  vow 
that  in  the  Inevitable  Armageddon  to  come 
the  Chinese  Reds  will  contribute  the  colossal 
Chinese  manpower  to  the  Communist  cause. 
"When  that  giant  struggle  comes,  Mao  will 
be  the  only  man  In  the  world  who  will  havs 
made  good  his  grandiloquent  words :  'We  can 
lose  300  mUllon  and  still  have  SCO  million 
left.'  Only  by  adhering  to  Russia  can  Red 
China  acquire  the  leadership  and  domination 
of  the  Communist  world  by  outlasting  the 
Russians  through  sheer  number;  only  by  ad- 
hering to  Russia  can  Red  China  influence 
her  master  to  fight  another  world  war.  But 
when  Red  China  takes  the  place  of  leader- 
ship vacated  by  Russia,  the  free  world  will 
be  Indeed  even  more  badly  off  since  It  would 
mean  that  probably  hundreds  of  millions  of 


people  of  the  West  as  well  as  of  China  will 
have  perished  by  then." 

Seven  years  have  elapsed  since  I  thus  spoke. 
As  a  student  of  communism  of  many  years, 
and  especially  knowing  the  workings  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  mind.  It  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  me  when  I  read  a  February  1  UPI 
Moscow  dispatch.  I  quote:  "The  Kremlin 
has  accused  China  of  trying  to  provoke  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  It  was  learned  tonight. 

"The  accusation  was  made  in  a  secret 
memorandum  of  the  Communist  Party's  rul- 
ing Central  Conunlttee  that  is  begin  circu- 
lated thr;>ughout  the  nation  among  party 
members. 

"This  Is  the  first  Ume  the  new  Kremlin 
team  has  told  the  party  frankly  about 
Peking's  warmongering  and  the  unabated 
Chinese  hoeUllty  against  the  Soviet  Union." 
Should  we  further  doubt  that  it  was  and 
still  is  the  design  of  the  Chinese  Commu- . 
nlsts  to  embroil  Russia  In  a  general  war  so 
that  the  Red  Chinese  will  come  out  the  real 
victor? 

The  proponents  of  the  Russian  Interest  be 
they  right  or  left  would  Indeed  do  Russia  as 
well  as  the  free  world  a  constructive  service 
If  they  would  pave  the  way  for  Riissla  to 
withdraw  with  grace  from  her  position  taken 
In  Vietnam  or  Indeed  with  any  other  such 
position  she  might  perforce  feel  she  mvist 
take  as  the  champion  and  protector  of  fra- 
ternal countries. 

For  Russia  knows  full  well  If  heretofore 
colored  by  fell  hope  that  In  any  settlement 
favOT-able  to  Hanoi  It  can  now  only  redound 
entirely  to  Peiplng's  benefit  If  for  no  other 
reason  than  Riissia's  own  geographic  remote- 
ness from  southeast  Asia.  And  those  who 
sing  the  refrain  that  the  notion  of  a  deci- 
sive military  superiority  over  the  land  powers 
of  Asia  is  a  dangerous  fantasy,  in  this 
specific  relation  Is  knowingly  or  Inadvertent- 
ly working  to  the  detriment  of  Russia  and  to 
the  best  Interest  of  Red  China. 

For  every  Russian  exertion  and  effort 
crowned  with  victory  in  that  part  of  the 
world  can  only  mean  Tnnnniy  from  Heaven 
for  Mao  and  the  top  50  men  In  line  of  sue-' 
cession  who,  incidentally  as  Mr.  Dennis  J. 
Doolln,  of  Stanford  University's  Hoover  In- 
stitute, researched  and  found,  will  take  an 
even  harder  line  than  Blao  and  Chou.  The 
Immediate  reaction  Is  to  ask  why.  This  Is 
not  difficult  to  understand  and  the  reason 
not  far  to  seek. 

We  all  know  the  platitude  that  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  and  In  this  case  the 
Inheritor  must  In  every  way  prove  more  ag- 
gressive and  more  worthy  to  be  deserving  of 
the  InherlUmce  by  out-Maolng  Mao,  espe- 
cially with  49  other  possibles  gloating  watch- 
fully In  the  wings  to  pounce  on  any  sign  o< 
weakness  and  every  Communist  faux  pas. 

It  must  be  remarked  In  fairness  from  our 
exp>erlence  In  China  that  It  has  often  been 
the  wont  of  the  directing  Communist  apparat 
not  to  give  early  Indication  to  the  men  in  the 
field  of  a  possible  change  of  policy,  and  they 
therefore  are  kept  In  the  dark  till  the  very 
last. 

This  Is  partly  because  of  the  esoteric 
secretive  nature  of  the  bureaucracy  which 
is  reluctant  to  part  with  any  directive  until 
the  very  last  moment,  and  pwrtly  because  of 
a  relishing  of  Its  prerogative  and  power  to 
transmit  even  a  complete  volte  face  pur- 
posely and  crassly,  when  so  ordered,  unmind- 
ful of  the  embarrassment  It  will  cause  the 
agents  In  the  field  to  have  to  make  excuses, 
accommodations  and  lame  ap>ologlee  when 
the  moment  for  change  or  action  has  come 
to  be.  For  that  Is  something  which  the 
agents  have  to  live  down,  not  the  faceless 
bureaucracy  who  slaves  over  repwrts,  tactics, 
directives,  and  strategy  in  burning  the  mid- 
night oil  and  whose  merit  and  work  are  all 
but  buried  by  the  scintillating  results  of  the 
field  men  who  get  the  accolades,  rewards, 
and  advancements. 
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And  laatly  a  stealthy  furtive  feeling  of  ra- 
perlorlty  over  all  field  agents  no  matter  how 
important  In  stature  who  are  expendable  If 
ne«d  be  whereas  It,  the  bureaucracy,  U  th« 
maatermlnd  and  the  Indispensable. 

In  actuality  a  little  consideration  and  pre- 
planning for  change  would  make  the  transi- 
tion far  easier  all  around  la  the  present 
turmoU  of  cham.plonlng  the  long-range  Riis- 
alan  cause,  especially  since  the  Conununlst 
world  aa  well  as  the  free  world  knows  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  In  their  demented 
mania  for  world  conquest  have  crossed  the 
Rubicon  and  have  deliberately  chosen  to  go 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return  in  its  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  said  that  c(»nlng  out  of  the  recent 
Senate  Foreign  RelaUons  Committee  hear- 
ings, a  supiKJsedly  spanking  new  American 
policy  towards  the  Chinese  Reds  has 
emerged — the  •••  •  •  most  pregnant  phrase 
to  be  uttered  in  Washingtoci  In  a  '>ng 
time  •  •  •-  This  magic  phrase  Is  "contain- 
ment but  not  Isolation." 

Last  Tueeday.  March  15.  the  New  York 
Times  front-paged  Red  Chinese  reaction  to 
Vice  President  Humphkzt's  benign  and  well- 
intentioned  remark  as  the  "kiss  of  Judas' 
and  his  overtures  of  friendship  "dlBgusting." 
I  hope  Mr.  Hxtmphhet  is  not  too  put  out  by 
the  ravings  of  madmen  hell-bent  on  world 
destruction  although  I  must  say  that  the  in- 
sults are  calculated  to  humiliate  him  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  he  In  personifying  the 
alleged  new  Araerlcan  policy  would  aim  to 
return  for  more  of  the  same  so  that  the 
Chinese  Conununlsts  could  heap  more 
obloquy  and  more  verbal  refuse  on  his  head 
for  the  world  to  see.  Incidentally  this  com- 
ing bock  for  more  of  the  same  is  exactly 
what  some  have  suggested  very  recently  on 
a  television  program.  Is  it  that  pampering 
and  molly-coddling  of  the  violent  Insane  wlU 
replace  therapy  and  cure,  or  Is  it  that  the 
symptoms  were  correctly  diagnosed  and  pur- 
posely fuddled-duddled  to  make  the  United 
States  look   ridiculous   and   tragicomic? 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  whatever  your 
personal  proclivities,  whatever  your  in- 
clinations and  shades  of  suasion  as  prov- 
enders of  Intelligence  as  well  as  of  Intellect, 
culture,  and  mass  oonununlcatlon,  it  has 
fallen  upon  your  shoulders  the  responsibility 
to  work  in  synergy  with  all  who  abhor  nu- 
clear and  thermonuclear  destruction  of 
home  and  hearth,  and  to  curb  realistically, 
thoroughly,  and  fundamentally  the  running 
•ore  that  spreads  suppuration  on  the  body 
poUUc  of  Russia  and  the  free  world  with 
equlpotent  virulence. 

Even  as  we  are  gathered  here  the  dark 
and  tendentlovis  design  of  the  Chmeee  Com- 
munists goes  on  without  abatement  and 
•urcease.  and  gathers  force  and  momentum 
with  the  greater  numerical  production  at 
nuclear  bombs  and  the  completion  of 
thermonuclear  miasUes  with  a  system  of  de- 
livery no  matter  how  crude  as  compared  to 
the  better  engineered  system  of  the  United 
States.  ThU  day  and  age  will  be  a  decisive 
epoch  as  to  whether  humanity  will  sxirrtve — 
survive  with  damaged  genes  or  siu-vlve  at 
all — and  civilization  per  se.  as  we  know  it, 
shaU  or  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 
Here  I  wish  to  quote  Mr.  Stewart  Alsop's 
article  of  January  16,  19M: 

"President  Kennedy  was  tragically  right 
to  worry  almost  to  the  point  of  obeeosion, 
as  he  did  before  he  died,  about  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Chinese  Communists  In  control 
of  the  nuclear  weapon.  For  there  Is  a  clear 
elenaent  of  Irrationality,  of  crazlness.  ot  para- 
noia in  Communist  China's  view  ot  the 
world." 

And.  in  the  very  words  of  President  Ken- 
nedy himself,  "appeasing  our  enemies,  com- 
promising our  commitments,  purchasing 
peace  at  any  price,  disavowing  our  alms,  our 
friends  and  obligations  are  actions  whlc<i 
lead  down  the  pathway  to  surrender,"  azkd 
may  I.  add,  ignominy. 
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The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3606)  to  pro- 
mote a  more  adequate  national  program  of 
water  research. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Rogers  1,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  legislation  in  the 
committee,  discusses  what  is  Involved  In 
H.R.  3606. 1  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  Indicate  the  need  for  water 
research  generally  and  how  the  program 
authorized  by  H.R  3606  fits  into  and  Is 
coordinated  with  our  overall  Federal 
water  resources  research  effort.  The 
bill  we  have  before  the  House  today,  of 
course,  is  Limited  to  research  Into  water 
problems  relating  to  the  mission  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

It  Is  the  ever-lncrMsing  demands  upon 
our  limited  water  Supplies  throughout 
the  Nation  that  have  pointed  up  the  Im- 
portance of  research  in  the  process  of 
matching  water  supply  to  such  demands. 
Over  the  years,  the  nature  of  our  water 
problems  has  changed  and  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  solutions  have  Increased 
until,  today,  far  greater  demands  are 
pressing  upon  both  our  water  resources 
and  the  technology  required  to  meet  our 
varied  water  needs. 

In  the  past,  our  Nation's  available  wa- 
ter supplies  were  plentiful  and  we  let 
ourselves  become  too  dependent  upon  na- 
ture to  meet  our  needs.  We  also  became 
wasteful  of  our  supplies.  We  have  ex- 
pected our  streams  and  groxmd  water 
sources  not  only  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  population  for  food,  fiber, 
and  Industrial  processing,  but  also,  at  the 
same  time,  to  carry  off  the  waste  prod- 
ucts of  our  homes.  Industries  and  farms. 
The  result  has  been  serious  shortages  of 
usable  water  in  many  parts  of  our  Nation 
and  the  conclusion  that  our  water  prob- 
lems may  be  expected  to  become  more 
serious  in  the  future.  Research,  of 
course,  is  not  itself  the  answer  to  all  our 
water  problems  but  It  will  help  provide 
the  answers  we  need.  It  has  l)ecome 
quite  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  find  the  solu- 
tions necessary  to  meet  this  Nation's 
growing  water  problems,  we  must  have 
a  continuing  and  effective  water  re- 
sources research  program. 

On  March  18,  President  Johnson 
transmitted  a  special  message  to 
the  Congress  emphasizing  the  need  for 
expanding  our  water  resources  research 
effort.  The  report  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology  which 
was  a  part  of  the  President's  message, 
includes  a  proposed  10-year  expanded 
program  in  water  resources  research  and 
sets  out  the  specific  goals  we  should  work 
toward  in  the  years  ahead.  The  program 
which  B.R.  300«  would  authorize  would 
assist  In  attaining  these  goals. 


The  concern  which  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  had  with 
respect  not  only  to  the  program  involved 
in  this  legislation  but  to  the  entire  Fed- 
eral water  research  effort  has  been  that 
we  have  had  inadequate  coordination 
and  have  had  duplication  and  waste.  In 
an  attempt  to  overcome  this  situation,  we 
placed  provisions  in  the  1964  act  requir- 
ing clarification  of  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsibilities for  water  research  and  for 
coordinating  all  Federal  water  resources 
research  nctivltles.  We  are  pleased  with 
the  actions  which  have  been  taken  pur- 
suant to  these  provisions. 

By  Executive  order  dated  October  24, 
1964,  the  President  has  given  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  OflBce  of  Science  and 
Technology  and  to  the  Federal  Council 
for  Science  and  Technology.  A  Commit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  Research  has 
been  established  and  staffed,  and  the  tes- 
timony we  received  during  the  hearings 
Indicates  that  progress  is  being  made 
toward  the  elimination  of  duplication 
and  waste  In  this  field.  Other  actions 
which  will  assist  in  this  effort  include  the 
cataloging  of  all  research  work  by  the 
Science  Information  Exchange  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Water  Resources  Science  In- 
formation Center  within  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  report,  mentioned  earlier,  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology setting  forth  a  coordinated  10- 
year  program  of  Federal  water  resources 
research  Is  a  product  of  our  efforts  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  work  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  water 
resources  research  program  which  will 
be  extended  by  the  legislation  we  have 
under  consideration  today  Is  a  merito- 
rious program  which  Is  an  important 
part  of  our  overall  Federal  water  re- 
sources research  effort,  and  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  H  Jl.  3606. 

I  would  advise  my  colleagues  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
we  will  be  able  to  get  into  the  water 
research  program  many  capable  and  able 
scientists  and  scientific  groups  which  we 
are  unable  to  get  into  the  program  with 
the  authority  that  we  presently  have 
under  the  provisions  of  the  parent  legis- 
lation, wlilch  Ls  centered  toward  the 
land-grant  colleges  and  those  colleges 
associated  with  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Colorado  for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  this  is  an  $85 
million  bill,  spread  over  a  period  of  10  or 
15  years? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  It  is  spread  over  10 
years.  The  legislation  that  came  over 
from  the  other  body  carried  with  It  an 
open-ended  authorization,  no  time  limit 
on  the  activities  of  the  research  studies. 
It  also  carried  with  it  additional  money. 
But  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  in  the  House  thought  the 
program  should  be  stepped  up  gradually. 

This  is  what  we  did  with  the  original 
bill,  as  my  friend  knows  so  well.  It  was 
also  thought  that  we  should  put  a  cutoff 
date,  that  we  should  have  a  definite  term 
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for  this  activity,  and  that  If  it  were  nec- 
essary to  come  back  at  the  end  of  8  or 
9  or  10  years,  and  make  a  new  case  for 
additional  authority,  the  agency  would 
have  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  Is  a  step- 
up  from  the  previous  program  of  $1  mil- 
lion a  year  for  10  years.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  we  did  in  the 
House,  if  my  colleague  will  remember, 
when  we  were  considering  the  Water 
Research  Act  of  1964,  is  that  we  had  no 
title  n.  The  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  recommended  that  title 
n  not  be  Included  within  the  legislation 
at  that  time,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  start  out  with  the  Water  In- 
stitutes which  were  provided  for  in  title 

The  other  body,  however,  placed  in  the 
original  bUl,  as  they  have  this  time,  an 
unlimited  authority  for  the  Secretary  In 
respect  to  the  authorizations  contained 
In  tlUe  n. 

We  went  to  conference.  As  my  friend 
so  well  knows,  in  conference  there  is  a 
give-and-take.  We  finally  came  up  with 
a  decision  by  the  conferees  to  authorize 
$1  million  annually. 

The  House  was  able  to  retain,  however, 
in  that  legislation  that  provision  which 
said  that  the  Executive  would  have  to 
send  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
the  -contracts  which  were  provided  for 
under  the  provisions  of  title  H,  and  that 
the  different  Iwdies  of  Congress  would 
have  60  days  in  which  either  to  approve 
or  disapprove. 

It  was  to  this  that  the  Executive  him- 
self took  exception,  and  he  has  failed  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  the  limited 
title  n  that  we  provided  for  in  the  con- 
ference report  in  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
12  of  the  report  I  see  brackets,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Ramseyer  rule,  that  ap- 
parently the  language  is  stricken  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  which  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  make  an  armual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures, and  so  forth.  Is  there  any 
substitute  for  this  In  the  bill  today? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Yes.  We  have  sub- 
stitute language.  In  this  we  created  a 
new  section.    I  do  not  have  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  will  find  that  on 
page  14  of  the  report,  section  307,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page.  That  requires  a 
more  detailed  report. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  What  we  had  to  do 
was  work  the  reporting  directive  into 
both  titles.  This  we  have  done.  There 
Is  an  annual  report  required.  This  re- 
port has  to  be  made  by  March  1,  so  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
know  what  is  going  on  before  the  appro- 
priation authorities  are  able  to  make 
their  decisions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  that  is 
a  very  good  provision.  I  compliment  the 
committee  upon  section  307,  now  that  I 
have  seen  it. 


I  ask  the  gentleman,  will  all  this  $85 
million  be  spent  upon  research — exclu- 
sively on  research — or  how  Is  the  $85 
million  to  be  spent? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  $85  mllUon  is  to 
be  spent  by  contracts  entered  Into.  Some 
of  the  moneys  will  be  In  grants,  some  of 
it  may  be  in  matching  funds,  and  some  of 
it  will  be  in  just  outright  payments  for 
contract  services. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  the  $85  million  aU 
Federal  funds? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  are  there  to  be 
matching  funds  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.*  ASPINALL.  I  might  have  mis- 
spoke myself  in  regard  to  the  matching 
funds.  The  matching  funds  are  con- 
tained in  title  I  imder  the  water  institute 
program  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Government  is  going 
to  go  out  and  hire  consultants  and  re- 
search organizations  of  one  kind  and 
another?  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
$85  million? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    That  Is  the  purpose. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  Is  no  actual  clean- 
ing up  of  streams,  or  anything  of  this 
kind?    This  is  all  In  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  AoPINALL.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  amount  provided  for  wa- 
ter research  activities  Is  a  very  small 
amount  of  research  funds  expended  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  its  various 
activities.  Two  of  the  most  Important 
elements  with  which  we  have  to  live  are 
air  and  water.  The  scientific  studies 
which  are  involved  In  this  area  of  re- 
search are  manifold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  believe  I  understand 
the  Importance  of  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  do  not  minimize  $85  million  be- 
ing ^lent  on  research,  even  though  It  Is 
expended  over  a  period  of  years.  I  did 
not  have  time  to  read  the  hearings  in 
justification  of  this  expenditure. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
word  that  that  much  money  is  necessary 
and  proper,  for  the  purposes  of  research. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  colleague  will 
permit  me  to  say — and  when  we  think 
of  these  figures  the  gentleman  knows 
what  we  are  up  against.  There  were 
over  1,450  contracts  in  existence  for  re- 
search in  water  matters  during  this  last 
year.  These  were  contracts  by  indus- 
try, contracts  by  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Government  as  well  as  by  other  or- 
ganizations. There  are  six  agencies  or 
departments  of  Government  engaged  In 
this  work.  However,  If  It  had  not  been 
that  we  provided  for  a  clearinghouse,  as 
It  were,  in  the  parent  bill,  the  act  of 
1964,  so  that  all  research  activities  In 
water  Is  coordinated  at  the  present  time 
and  the  reporting  back  procedures  which 
we  have  In  this  legislation,  I  would  have 
the  same  fears  of  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  However,  I  believe 
we  have  this  pretty  well  wrapped  up  so 
that  there  cannot  be  anjrthlng  but  effi- 
cient and  effective  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
frcwn  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  matciiing  funds,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  is  correct  in  his  under- 
standing that  funds  for  this  $85  million 
can  be  matching  fimds.  This  is  suiother 
reason  that  we  want  it  under  section  307, 
and  have  these  reports  from  the  Secre- 
tary so  we  can  see  and  take  a  look  and 
provide  the  oversight  that  we  feel  the 
Congress  should  have  over  this  program. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
my  understanding  that  the  act  of  1964, 
and  continued  by  this  bill  today,  if 
passed,  is  interested  primarily  in  doing 
a  better  job  of  research  for  the  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources  of  water  in 
their  natural  states,  such  as  the  basin 
development,  the  conservation  of 
streams,  ct  cetera? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Only  Indirectly,  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  from  California. 
As  far  as  the  overall  basin  development 
is  concerned,  we  are  not  as  interested 
here  in  the  scientific  study  of  water  and 
how  water  can  be  made  potable  and  us- 
able and  how  Its  use  can  be  extended  as 
we  are  in  the  basin  plans  which  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  legislation  we 
passed  for  such  purposes. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Perhaps  I  should 
ask  the  question  differently:  Are  we 
concerned  here  more  with  water  before 
it  gets  into  the  pipeline  than  after  it 
gets  into  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  REINECKE.    Before? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  genUeman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  committee  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  through 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  water 
conservation  and  utilization  will  con- 
tinue into  the  period  after  the  pipeline 
stage  as  well. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  believe  that  the 
details  were  worked  out  so  that  the  con- 
ference report  was  adopted  In  accordance 
with  the  bill  which  was  presented  to  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  yielded  on  all 
points.  This  conference  report  is  the 
House  version. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
with  a  vote  of  292  to  93.  The  other  body 
amended  the  House  version  of  the  bill  in 
two  respects,  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Commerce  Oommlttee.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  pointed  out.  At  the  con- 
ference the  conferees  from  the  other  body 
agreed  to  recede  from  their  amendments. 
This  action  was  adopted  yesterday  by  the 
other  body.  Thus,  the  conference  re- 
port now  before  the  House  returns  the 
legislation  to  the  precise  posture  which 
existed  when  the  House  acted  upon  it  on 
March  16. 

Unless  there  are  any  questions,  I  should 
like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan, the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man In  a  few  words  tell  what  the  House 
version  was  in  order  that  Members  may 
know  again  exactly  what  the  conference 
report  contains? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  shall  try  to  re- 
capitulate briefly  the  action  taken  on 
Idarch  16  by  this  body.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, the  House  bill  states  that  any 
State  that  is  on  daylight  savings  time 
or  will  be  on  daylight  savings  time  this 
year  will  start  at  a  uniform  date,  the  last 
Sunday  in  April,  and  end  the  last  Sim- 
day  in  October.  That  is  simply  all  it 
does  for  this  year.  Next  5  ear.  starting 
on  April  1,  1967.  every  State  in  the  Union 
will  be  on  daylight  savings  time  and  start 
at  a  uniform  date,  unless  the  State  legis- 
lature prescribes  standard  time,  in  which 
case,  the  whole  State  must  be  on  stand- 
ard time.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  bill, 
very  simply  pmt.  v 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GERAIX)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
grilshed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  con- 
sideration by  this  body  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  about  the  legislation 
•8  It  affected  the  State  of  Michigan. 
There  was  an  amendment  offered  to  cor- 
rect the  sltuatlcMi.  The  amendment  was 
defeated.  The  bill,  as  it  went  through 
this  body,  complicated  and  did  not  re- 
solve any  problems  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. For  that  reason,  many  of  us  In 
Michigan.  Etemocrats  and  Republicans, 
voted  against  it. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  Senate  version 
would  have  given  us  in  Michigan  an  op- 
portunity to  resolve  the  problem.  Aa  I 
understand  further,  the  proposal,  as  it 
comes  back  to  us  today.  Is  the  House 
version,  not  the  Senate  version.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  So  the  prob- 
lem in  Michigan  is  complicated,  not  re- 
solved, by  the  bill  before  us  today. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  With  this  excepUon. 
that  I  might  explain  to  the  minority 
leader.  Section  4  of  the  bill  providea 
that  the  ICC  shall  define  by  order  the 


limit  of  each  zone,  having  regard  for 
the  convenience  of  commerce  and  the 
existing  Junction  points  and  division 
points  of  c<»nmon  carriers  and  that  any 
such  order  may  be  modified  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  laskthedls- 
tlngiiished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  If 
this  proposed  legislation  is  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President,  will  it  become  effec- 
tive April  24,  1966? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  uniform  starting 
dates  and  closing  dates  for  this  year. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  if  the  State  of  Michigan  is  to  re- 
solve its  problem.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  go  to  the  ICC  and  to  get  an  aflarmative 
answer  by  April  24.  othervrise  the  North - 
em  Peninsula  would  end  up  on  one  time, 
and  the  Southern  Peninsula  would  end 
up  on  another  time:  Is  that  correct?  Is 
the  answer  "Yes"  or  "No." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  trying  to  de- 
termine the  Intent  of  the  gentleman's 
question. 

I  said  that  only  starting  and  closing 
dates  in  any  State  that  has  the  daylight 
saving  time  will  be  determined  this  year, 
1966. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  further 
refine  the  question,  before  any  relief  can 
be  obtained  which  would  preclude  the 
Upper  Peninsula  from  being  on  one  time 
and  the  Lower  Penlnsvila  from  being  on 
another  time,  the  State  of  Michigan  will 
have  to  go  to  the  ICC  and  get  the  ICC 
to  redraw  the  time  zone  line;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  State  of 
Michigan  does  not  agree  with  the  way 
the  zones  are  now.  that  would  be  the 
relief :  they  would  go  to  the  ICC  and  point 
out  the  problems.  These  are  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  only  fe- 
llef  the  State  of  Michigan  can  get.  If  the 
bill  should  become  law,  Ls  to  go  before  the 
ICC  and  to  get  the  ICC  to  redraw  the 
time  zone  lines;  otherwise  the  State  of 
Michigan  will  end  up  with  two  times,  one 
for  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  one  for  the 
Lower  Peninsula;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     Yes;  in  1967. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  problem 
very  well.  And  I  believe  the  House  does. 
In  the  consideration  of  these  problems 
before  the  committee  we  tried  to  resolve, 
as  much  as  we  could,  this  problem,  as  it 
has  existed  through  the  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  men- 
tioned the  amendments  of  the  Senate.  I 
am  not  certain  that  the  amendments 
would  have  helped  the  situation  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers,  because  it  referred 
to  "contiguous"  and  there  is  a  question 
whether  a  dividing  river  would  divide 
these  two  time  zones  in  Michigan,  as 
they  have  it  now. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  State  of 
Michigan  for  approximately  30  years  has 
solved  this  problnn  very,  very  success- 
fully, and  the  net  result  has  been  that 
we  have  had  continuous  identical  time 
in  the  Upper  Peninsula  and  in  the  Lower 
Peninsula.    Unfortimately,  this  legisla- 


tion will  change  the  whole  picture.  If 
this  should  become  law,  there  will  be 
people  on  one  side  of  the  Straits  of 
Mackinac  who  have  one  time,  and  those 
on  the  other  side,  8  miles  away,  will  have 
another  time.  That  Just  does  not  make 
sense. 


The  1 45th  Antaiversary  of  the 
1821  Revolt  in  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REl^IARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  House  was  not  In  session  on  March 
25, 1  would  like  today  to  take  note  of  the 
145th  anniversary  of  1821  revolt  in 
Greece  which  culminated  In  her  in- 
dependence. Many  American  Ideals  and 
institutions  can  be  traced  to  the  Greek 
civilization  and  the  Grecian  achieve- 
ments in  art,  philosophy,  law,  literature, 
and  science.  And  I  am  siire  that  most 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  diverse  and  im- 
portant contributions  of  Greek-Amer- 
icans throughout  our  history.  In  my 
district  of  Texas,  we  are  blessed  with  a 
vibrant  and  vital  community  of  Greek 
descendants  who  have  contributed  much 
to  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  San 
Antonio. 

The  recognized  American  concept  of 
individual  freedom  owes  its  birth  to  the 
Greeks.  Indeed,  it  was  the  basis  of 
much  of  their  civilization.  Herodotus, 
the  Greek  historian,  quotes  a  Greek  con- 
versing with  a  Persian: 

You  do  not  know  what  freedom  Is.  If 
you  did.  you  would  fight  for  It  with  bare 
handa  if  you  had  no  weapons. 

The  Grecian  culture  flourished  imder 
the  city-states,  but  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  323  B.C.  and  the  lack 
of  national  imlty  laid  the  groundwork 
for  defeat  by  Rome  near  the  end  of  the 
Macedonian  wars  In  146  B.C.  Greece 
became  a  Roman  province;  but  Athens 
remained  a  center  of  learning,  and  the 
Greek  language  and  culture  were  widely 
influential.  In  AID.  395  the  Roman  Em- 
pire cnmibled,  and  Greece  became  the 
center  of  Byzantine  Empire  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years — another  in- 
dication of  Greek  knowledge  and  Influ- 
ence. 

The  Ottoman  Turks  who  conquered 
Constantinople  in  1453  gave  the  Greeks 
a  large  measure  of  political  autonomy. 
Greek  merchants  became  engaged  in 
worldwide  trade,  and  the  Greek  Orthdox 
Church  gained  ascendancy  in  communal 
affairs.  But  the  traditions  of  liberty  and 
individual  freedom  were  still  smoldering 
In  the  hearts  of  the  Greek  people.  It 
was  ignited  In  the  uprising  of  1770,  which 
was  crushed  by  the  Turks  and  led  to 
severe  curbs  on  Greek  nationalism.  But 
In  1821,  under  the  lesulership  of  Arch- 
bishop Patras.  the  Greeks  on  March  25 
launched  their  war  of  independence 
against  Turkish  stizeralnty.  Greek  in- 
dependence was  recognized  by  British, 
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Prance,  and  Russia  in  the  London  Proto- 
col of  1830. 

The  course  of  the  Greek  nation  has 
not  been  smooth.  She  has  been  visited 
with  domestic  upheavels.  bitter  rivalries 
with  Turkey,  and,  in  1944,  a  civil  war. 
But  Greece  now  participates  in  NATO, 
and  is  an  associate  member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  She  bene- 
fited from  some  American  economic  and 
military  assistance  beginning  near  the 
end  of  her  civil  war,  and  is  now  living  up 
to  all  expectations  of  economic  and 
political  stability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity to  salute  Greek  Independence. 
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Georgia's  Official  SUte  Choir 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OP    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
choir  from  North  Fulton  High  School  In 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  is  Georgia's  olHclal  State 
choir.  It  represented  the  State  and  the 
United  States  in  a  tour  of  Europe  last 
summer. 

The  brilliant  performance  and  display 
of  diplomacy  shown  by  these  young  peo- 
ple earned  recognition  by  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  acclaim  of 
the  entertainment  director  of  our  Ber- 
lin Brigade. 

I  place  In  the  Record  Resolution  ill  of 
the  Georgia  Senate  attesting  to  these 
achievements. 

We  In  the  State  of  Georgia  are  quite 
proud  of  these  young  people  and  wish 
to  thank  them  for  their  services  to  our 
State  and  to  this  country.  These  young 
men  and  women  are  to  be  commended. 
Senatk  Resolution  ill 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  designated  the  North  Pulton  High 
School  Special  Choir  as  the  State  choir  for 
Ita  concert  tour  In  seven  countries  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  In  the  summer  of  1965- 
and  ' 

Whereas  the  North  Pulton  Choir  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Internationally  famous  di- 
rector, the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Lowrance. 
Jr..  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  most 
enviable  reputation  and  In  almost  30  years 
of  festival  cooipeUtlon  has  never  received  any 
rating  but  first  or  superior;  and 

Whereas  Its  39  members  selected  not  only 
for  their  musclanshlp,  but  also  for  character 
scholarship,  personality,  and  dependability' 
by  their  exemplary  conduct  and  musical 
ability,  by  their  charming  manners  and  sales- 
manship, these  young  ladles  and  gentlemen 
made  many  friends  for  the  United  States 
and  for  our  State  of  Georgia;  and 

Whereas  the  highlight  of  the  tour  was 
singing  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Berlin 
and  making  tape  recordings  which  were  used 
on  the  VS.  radio  network  throughout  Eu- 
rope; and 

Whereas  like  Job  of  the  Old  Testament, 
"When  the  morning  stars  sang  together  and 
all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  Joy."  we  can 
imderstand  why  the  audiences  at  every  con- 
cert stood  and  yelled  when  the  North  Pulton 
Choir  of  Atlanta  sang  Dixie;  and 

Whereas  as  evidence  of  their  love  of  God, 
flag,  and  country  and  true  to  their  southern 


heritage  some  carried  little  paper  Confed- 
erate flags,  while  all  of  them  had  little  VS. 
paper  C<*£;s;  and 

Whereas  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
patriotism  two  local  groups  awarded  medals : 
The  Whitehall  Inn  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Talia- 
ferro, regent,  and  Btrs.  Mlrton  W.  Davis, 
organizing  regent;  the  DAR  citizenship 
medal  to  the  North  Pulton  High  School, 
Hon.  William  Bryce,  principal;  to  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  S.  Lowrance,  Jr.,  choir  director; 
to  Charles  F.  Moran,  member,  a  citizenship 
and  gold  medal.  The  Jefferson  Davis  Honor 
Medal  was  also  presented  them  by  the  Dor- 
othy Blount  Lamar  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Weaver.  Sr., 
presldfent  and  Mrs.  Milton  Davis,  past  presi- 
dent:   Now.   therefore,   be   It 

Resolved  by  the  senate.  That  this  body 
heartily  congratulates  the  Honorable  Robert 
S.  Lowrance.  Jr..  director  and  Mrs.  Robert 
S.  Lowrance.  accompanist,  chaperonee:  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Veatch.  and  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  D.  Clarke  and  choir  members  for 
serving  as  ambassadors  of  good  will  for  our 
State;  namely.  Christine  Anderson,  Beckle 
Bellamy.  Sue  Cobble,  Brltt  Dean,  Emmie 
Elrod,  Steve  Hlghsmlth,  Totnmy  Hyder, 
Nicky  Nichols.  Cindy  Pollard.  Anne  Rich- 
ardson, Linda  Skipper,  Lee  Wagoner.  BUI 
Wendell,  Susan  Winchester,  Pred  AUan, 
Evalyn  Baron.  Joyce  BeU.  SiMan  Boley,  Peter 
Brown.  BUI  Fleming.  Karen  Gatlln.  Nancy 
Hall.  Prances  HamUton.  Linda  Harper.  Curl 
Hlbbert.  Susan  Hodges,  Joan  Horsley.  Bev- 
erly Kardos.  Gary  Mehr.  Cftthey  MUler, 
Charles  Moran.  Ann  Morrison.  Steve  Rhodes, 
Mike  Veatch,  Kathy  White,  Joan  WUto. 
Lauri  Smith,  Sheryl  Hightower,  and  Betty 
Rainwater;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate is  herehv  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  ap^R-oprlate  copies  o*  this  reeolu- 
tlcm  to  the  Honorable  Robert  S.  Lowrance, 
Jr.,  director  of  the  North  Pulton  High  School 
Special  Choir  of  Atlanta  so  that  each  member 
of  the  choir,  the  chaperones,  and  accom- 
panist, and  the  organizations  mentioned 
may  have  a  copy  as  a  token  of  our  apprecia- 
tion and  commendation. 


Testimony  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America,   Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  dturotLNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  we  were  treated  to 
an  excellent  statement  presenting  the 
views  of  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  on  pending  veteran  legislation. 
PVA  Vice  President  Robert  T.  Rohrer 
appeared  before  us,  and  we  were  very 
grateful  for  his  assistance.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  major  portion,  at  least,  of 
the  program  laid  out  by  Mr.  Rohrer 
can  be  adopted  this  year. 

The  testimony  given  is  as  f  ollovps : 
Statemeijt  or  Robert  T.  Hohreb,  Vicb  Pbxsi- 
iDEhrr,  Paralyzed  Veterans  or  America, 
IKC,  Before  the  Commfptee  on  Veterans' 
ArrAiRs,  House  or  Representatives.  March 
31,1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee, 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Paralyzed 
Veterans  of  America,  I  want  flret  to  com- 


mend you  for  your  diligence  diarlng  the  1st 
session  of  the  89th  Congress,  which  resulted 
In  the  enactment  of  beneficial  legislation 
for  our  service-connected  disabled,  their 
children,  and  survivors.  Your  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  veteran  stands  out  again 
In  this  second  session  with  the  passage  of 
such  major  legislation  as  the  Poet-Korean 
Veterans'  Readjustment  Assistance  Act.  We 
are  sincerely  appreciative  of  your  dedication 
and  continued  Interest. 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  and  the 
members  of  this  committee  are  well  famlllax 
with  our  organization,  at  least  Insofar  as 
our  disability  Is  concerned.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  the  extent  of  our  progranM  and  serv- 
ices may  not  be  as  well  known,  and  we  would 
Uke.  briefly,  to  describe  some  of  them  to  you. 
The  major  portion  of  our  time  and  budget 
each  year  goes  Into  our  national  service 
program.  Although  we  are  not  blessed  with 
recognition  by  Congress  or  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, we  strive,  by  dint  of  jjersever- 
ance.  to  service  the  claims  of  our  needy  mem- 
bers as  best  we  can.  Second  to  our  service 
program  Is  our  publication  the  "Paraplegia 
News"  which  Is  issued  without  charge  to  all 
members.  It  contains  all  news  of  Interest  to 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  afflicted  with 
spinal  cord  Injury  and  disease  the  world 
over. 

We  maintain  active  programs  In  the  basic 
needs  of  housing  and  employment,  and  in 
the  removal  of  achltectural  barriers  to  the 
handicapped.  In  the  post  3  years,  we  have 
contributed  in  excess  of  $50,000  to  programs 
of  spinal  cord  research.  We  are  sincerely 
grateful  to  this  committee  for  Its  active 
support  and  quick  passage  of  H  Ji.  203,  which 
was  passed  early  In  the  first  seoslon. 

A  new  and  satisfying  program  during  this 
year  has  been  our  association  with  the  59 
Vietnamese  war  veterans  who  were  brought 
over  by  onr  Government  for  emergency 
treatment  In  the  VA  hospital  at  Castle 
Point.  N.Y.  The  PVA  has  taken  these  vet- 
erans under  its  wing  and  has  maintained 
constant  contact  with  them.  We  are  build- 
ing up  a  library  of  material  for  the  doctors  to 
take  back  to  Vietnam  with  them,  which  wlU 
assist  them  in  the  treatment  and  care  of 
the  other  spinal  cord  Injured  awaiting  care 
there.  We  have  thrown  parties  for  them 
at  the  hospital  and  given  them  practical  g^lfts 
to  take  back  with  them.  We  are  currently 
taking  se.'eral  at  a  time  and  treating  them 
to  the  sights  and  sounds  and  food  of  New 
York  City.  We  are  taking  them  Into  our 
homes  to  see  how  ptarapleglcs  and  quadri- 
plegics, given  good  health  and  training  can 
have  a  full  life. 

It  is  our  sincere  and  fervent  hope  that  aU 
this  treatment  and  training  by  our  Govern- 
ment will  not  be  wasted  upon  their  return 
to  their  own  country.  The  PVA  does  not 
Intend  to  let  their  mterest  die  but  wlU  main- 
tain Its  contact  with  and  lU  help  for  our 
Vietnamese  comrades.  We  hope  that  our 
Government  wUl  have  provided  them  with 
the  resources  and  facilities  to  properly  treat 
and  train.  In  Vietnam,  those  who  wait  and 
those  to  come. 

non-service-connected  veterans 
Laws  governing  benefits  to  paraplegics  and 
quadriplegics  are  becoming  more  prejudicial 
toward  the  veteran  under  the  old  protected 
pension  law.  We  do  not  believe  It  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  to  cause  discomfort  or  hard- 
ship to  these  disabled.  Yet  the  maintenance 
of  separate  pension  laws  Is  doing  Just  that. 
While  the  new  pension  law.  Public  Law  a&- 
211,  has  been  increasingly  liberalized  during 
the  years,  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
old  pension  law  since  1954.  In  addition, 
these  veterans  are  not  allowed  the  issue  of 
medicine  and  rehabilitation  equipment  as 
provided  their  counterparts  under  the  newer 
law. 

The  primary  factor  discouraging  these  vet- 
erans from  applying  for  coverage  \inder  the 
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new  law  U  the  reduction  of  pension  to  (30 
per  month  after  3  months  of  hospitalization. 
Under  the  old  law.  one-haLf  the  Tet«ran'a 
pension  is  withheld  after  fl  montha  oX  hoa- 
pltatlzatlon.  but  U  repaid  to  him  In  a  lump 
sum  after  hla  discharge  from  the  hospital. 
We  believe  that  the  following  chan^^es  In  the 
new  pension  law  would  finally  attract  all 
totally  disabled  from  the  old  law,  thereby 
mailing  It  obsolete : 

1.  That  a  single  veteran,  without  wUe 
or  child,  shall  continue  to  receive  full  pen- 
sion until  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  calen- 
dar moixth  following  admission  to  a  hospital; 

a.  That  50  percent  of  a  veteran's  pension 
shall  be  withheld  starting  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  calendar  month  after  his  admission 
to  a  hospital: 

3.  That  upon  discharge  from  a  hospital 
by  a  certified  medical  officer,  the  veteran  ^ 
shall  be  paid  in  a  lump  sum  such  additional 
amount  as  would  equal  the  total  sum  by 
which  his  pension  bad  been  reduced  dxirlng 
his  hospitalization. 

Receipt  of  pension  benefits,  while  hos- 
pitalized, wUl  enable  the  paraplegic  to  main- 
tain that  home  and  other  obligations  which 
he  has  outalde  the  hospital,  and  will  Induce 
him  to  leave  the  hoepltal  much  sooner  to  re- 
establish his  Independence.  We  believe  pres- 
ent laws  adequately  protect  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  the  matter  of  estate 
should  the  veteran  choose  to  remain  In  the 
hospital  for  an  undetermined  time. 

To  maintain  that  independence,  the  para- 
plegic must  retain  his  good  health  and  be 
assured  of  an  adequate  Income.  If  the  basic 
pension  can  be  liberalized  to  the  extent 
mentioned  above,  the  veteran  would  transfer 
to  the  new  pension  law  and  become  entitled 
to  receipt  of  certain  medicines  and  drugs, 
and  therapeutic  and  rehabllltatloa  eqtiip- 
ment,  which  are  conducive,  and  necessary, 
to  his  good  and  continued  health.  For  one 
with  such  catastrophic  disability,  preventive 
medicine  should  be  carried  one  step  further. 
Persons  suffering  spinal  cord  Injury  or  disease 
should  be  permitted  to  constantly  mnintAin 
their  health  by  being  eligible  for  outpatient 
care  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of  the  serv- 
ice connected. 

Our  organization  tends  toward  the  belief 
that  pension  benefits  should  be  more  Incen- 
tive oriented.  It  costs  about  tao.OOO  a  year 
to  treat  a  p>araplegic  In  a  general  medical 
hospital.  If  we  can  provide  adequately  for 
the  spinal  oord  Injured  to  remain  outside 
the  hoc^tal,  the  savings  to  our  Government 
would  greatly  exceed  the  amount  at  pension 
cost. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  him  healthy  and 
give  him  the  means  of  maintaining  that 
health.  The  other  Is  to  assiire  him  at  an 
Income  which  will  adequately  provide  for  his 
needs  in  this  Increasingly  costlier  world. 
Today "b  penston  rates  are  Insufficient  to  meet 
these  growing  needs.  Of  course,  there  Is  an 
additional  allowance  for  those  who  require 
aid  and  attendance,  but  this  evaporates 
quickly  for  services  rendered. 

The  needs  of  the  paraplegic  and  quad- 
riplegic go  far  beyond  this.  His  permanent 
confinement  to  a  wheelchair,  complicated  by 
Internal  paralysis,  subjects  him  to  greater 
expenses  than  most  people  realize.  There  Is 
special  transportatloD.  or  the  maintenance  of 
one's  own  car:  there  are  medical  costs  of 
Ulneases  the  VA  will  not  treat;  there  are 
medical  supplies  and  prosthetics  which  the 
VA  may  not  Issue:  there  Is  greater  wear  and 
quicker  replacement  al  clothing,  and  much, 
much  more.  For  this  we  recommend  special 
consideration  as  would  be  provided  under 
HJl.  12600.  which  Is  now  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

ncpaovBO  paoosAMS  or  medical  camk 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  bills  In  Congress 
the  Intents  of  which  are  to  Improve  medical 
care  for  all  Americans.  The  Paralysed  Vet- 
erans c€  America,  among  the  most  seriously 
disabled  at  our  country,  well  recognize  the 


need  fo  quick,  efficient,  and  Improved  meth- 
ods of  treatment,  care,  and  rehabilitation. 
It  recognizes  also  the  specialized  attention 
necessary  for  those  affiictad  wltli  spinal  cord 
Injury  and  disease.  Ttierefore,  we  fully  sup- 
port these  measures. 

But  there  Is  apprehension  among  us  that 
the  disabled  veteran  may  lose  his  priority  at 
care  in  hospital  facilities  because  at  In- 
oretMed  demands  on  bed  space.  We  are 
seriously  concerned  with  the  thought  that 
medical  advances  may  jeopardize  the  special 
spinal  cord  injury  services  now  within  VA 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  experience  of  more  than 
30  years  has  proven  that  the  health  of  para- 
plegics and  quadriplegics  Is  hazardous  In 
other  than  such  speclaJlzed  services.  We 
hope  that  those  who  guide  our  destiny  will 
keep  these  needs  in  mind  by  setting  up  a 
greater  number  of  spinal  cord  Injury  serv- 
ices within  our  Nation's  hospital  program, 
and  Improve  upon  them,  for  ever-better  care 
of  oux  most  seriously  disabled.  We  hope 
that  favorable  attention  is  paid  to  the  im- 
mediate budgetary  needs  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  so  that  it  might  check  con- 
tinuing deterioration  In  its  hospital  program. 
Although  we  plan  Insplredly  for  their  future, 
the  needs  of  our  Ul  and  disabled  veterans 
must  be  adequately  met  today. 

NTTmSIMO     ROMS    CASS 

Transfers  of  paraplegics  and  quadriplegics 
to  domiclliaries  and  nursing  homes  keep  re- 
occuring. We  feel  that  the  use  of  this  pro- 
gram for  paraplegics  Is  not  In  the  beet  In- 
terest of  the  patients. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  stated 
that  no  paraplegic  would  be  transferred  to 
a  nursing  home  unless  he  (a)  had  reached 
the  abUlty  to  care  for  himself,  (b)  the 
patient  agrees  to  accept  that  type  of  care 
and  (c)  the  home  has  the  ability  to  provide 
adequate  service  and  attention. 

PVA  has  long  supported  our  spinal  cord 
Injury  services  which  had  direction  and  pur- 
pose aimed  at  self-siifflciency  and  a  return  to 
community  life.  The  program  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  bed  requirement  for  paraplegics 
to  about  15  percent  of  the  census  of  these 
veterans.  This  was  primarily  because  of  suf- 
ficiently trained  staffs  and-  more  advanced 
p>atlents  who  assisted  In  teaching  the  new. 
Today,  the  situation  has  changed.  Our  pro- 
grams are  no  longer  well  staffed.  Nor  are 
the  staffs  as  well  trained,  and  the  advanced 
patients  have  been  discharged  to  their 
homes. 

In  spite  of  the  expressed  pride  In  our  pro- 
grams, the  Veterans'  Administration  Is  ad- 
mitting failure  of  their  program  by  sending 
paraplegics  to  nursing  homes,  domlclllarlee 
and  restoration  centers.  These  programs  are 
supposed  to  extend  rehabilitation  and  social 
work  aid  to  the  patient  to  help  him  return 
to  his  home— a  result  the  spinal  cord  Injury 
service  did  achieve.  But.  will  this  be  the 
result  m  the  nursing  care  type  facility? 

Nursing  homes  and  domlclllarlee  operate 
with  smaller  numbers  of  staffs — which  are 
usually  very  low  paid  and  have  a  mlnimxim 
of  professional  supervision — and  without 
adequate  rehabilitation  programs.  They 
tend  to  bec(»ne  a  caretaklng  establishment 
which  Is  a  dead  end  for  the  patients  with 
chronic  ailments,  tack  of  trained  staff  will 
only  return  paraplegics  to  the  VA  with  pres- 
sure ulcers  and  deteriorated  mental  and 
physical  conditions. 

The  nursing  homes  do  not  segregate  their 
patients.  They  mix  the  aged  senile  with  the 
young  chrome  cases.  The  size  of  their  facul- 
ties and  the  numbers  and  training  of  staff 
prevent  them  from  providing  an  environ- 
ment that  is  conducive  to  rehabilitation. 

VA  policy  Is  supposed  to  be  directed  to- 
ward aiding  the  veteran  In  making  the  tran- 
sition from  the  hospital  to  the  community. 
No  patient  is  supposed  to  be  considered  for 
the  program  unless  reasonable  outplacement 
potential  exists.    Outplacement  planning  Is 


supposed  to  determine  that  nursing  home 
core  can  be  terminated  in  6  months.  Most 
paraplegics  sent  to  nursing  homes  have  been, 
and  will  be.  nonservlce  connected.  These 
patients  are  being  put  into  homes  with  no 
adequate  programs,  inadequate  environ- 
ment, and  without  the  financial  abUlty  to 
forestall  the  ultimate. 

The  spinal  oord  injury  program  should  be 
revitalized  Into  a  producing  program;  so 
that.  It  achieves  its  goals  of  rehabilitation 
without  resorting  to  medieval  medicine  and 
the  salving  of  conscience  with  the  nebulous 
term  "adequate."  The  program  needs  more 
personnel,  better  trained  personnel,  more 
emphasis  on  activities  of  dally  living,  and  a 
philosophy  based  upon  active  care  rather 
than  a  nursing  concept.  Because  of  this, 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  must  still 
register  its  objection  to  the  transfer  to 
nursing  care  homes  of  those  afflicted  with 
spinal  cord  Injuries  and  diseases. 

DEPENDENCT      AND     INDEMNTTT      COMPENSATIOlf 

In  1056  a  system  of  dependency  and  In- 
denuilty  compensation  was  established  for 
the  survivors  of  veterans  who  died  in 
military  service  or  of  disabilities  suffered 
as  a  result  of  that  service.  Payments 
are  based  on  a  rate  of  (120  per  month 
to  a  widow  without  children,  plus  12  per- 
cent of  the  basic  pay  of  a  serviceman  with 
equal  rank  and  length  of  service  as  her  de- 
cectsed  husband.  This  amounts  to  $133.27 
per  month  for  the  lowest  enlisted  man  with 
2  years  or  lees  of  service,  with  an  Ineqiatable 
Increase  for  widows  with  two  or  more  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Chairman,  we  respect  the  privilege 
of  rank  In  the  living  man.  but  we  cannot 
jxjstlfy  It  In  the  consideration  of  benefits  for 
tUs  widow  and  children.  On  the  contrary.  It 
would  occur  to  us  that  the  survivors  of  de- 
ceased veterans  of  lesser  rank  might  need  the 
greater  consideration.  We  sincerely  hope 
this  committee  will  closely  examine  the  pro- 
gram of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation with  a  view  of  increasing  the  mini- 
mum rates  receivable  by  these  survlvorB. 

SQT7At.IZA'nOIf    or   COMPEirSATIOIf    RATES 

Early  In  the  first  session  of  this  Congress, 
our  organisation  was  privileged  to  present 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensation 
and  Pension  Its  recorded  position  on  the 
matter  of  equalizing  compensation  rates  be- 
tween peacetime  and  wartime  veterans.  We 
heartUy  endorse  HJl.  7861,  which  would 
finally  erase  the  archaic  differentiation  be- 
tween these  veterans,  and  establish  one  rate 
of  compensation  for  all  our  Nation's  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans. 

AUTOMOBirXS   POK    PEACETIMS    VETERANS 

In  the  same  sense  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed elsewhere,  we  believe  that  all  VA 
benefits  should  be  extended  to  veterans  of 
ova  peacetime  conflicts.  This  would  especi- 
ally Include  the  benefits  of  such  legislation 
as  HJl.  7853.  which  would  extend  to  all  vet- 
erans who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  lower 
extremities,  a  special  grant  toward  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  or  other  conveyance. 

LOANS    FOB    SPBCIAIXT    ADAPTED    HOT7SIN0 

Under  Public  Law  702,  80th  Congress,  serv- 
ice-connected paraplegics  were  allowed  a 
one-time  grant  of  tlO.OOO  toward  the  con- 
struction of  a  specially  adapted  wheelchair 
home.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  cost  of 
such  homes  greatly  exceeded  twice  that 
amount.  In  these  days  of  tighter  money, 
veterans  eligible  for  such  housing  are  finding 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  loans  to 
finance  the  balance  of  the  cost  of  such  homes. 
Commercial  mortgagors  are  reluctant  to  lend 
to  these  veterans  if  they  are  not  employed 
because  their  compensation  Is  not  attach- 
able. There  Is  apprehension  about  their 
health  and  longevity,  and  the  ability  of  their 
survivors  to  maintain  mortgage  payments. 
To  resolve  this  shortcoming,  we  recommend 
that  a  revolving  direct  loan  fund  be  created 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.    This  fund 
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would  be  made  available  to  those  veterans 
eligible  for  housing  under  Public  Law  702  at 
rates  comparable  to  those  charged  veterans 
under  other  guaranteed  home  loans.  Such 
a  program  will  fill  a  much  needed  service  and 
will  cost  the  Veterans'  Administration 
nothing. 

6T7MMAKT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to  express  our  sin- 
cere nppreclatlon  for  the  prlvUege  and  honor 
of  being  permitted  to  present  our  let-slatlve 
program  before  this  committee.  In  the  In- 
terest of  conserving  the  valuable  time  of 
yourself  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  are  taking  the  liberty  of  attaching 
resolutions  on  those  matters  In  which  we  are 
interested,  and  which  have  not  been  dis- 
cussed In  this  report. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  sound. 
SBA  has  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  It  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  our  econ- 
omy by  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves. I  strongly  urge  passage  of  S. 
2729. 


Natoral  Disasters  Strain  SBA  Funds 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my  unqualified  support  to  efforts 
to  pass  S.  2729.  This  bill  would  increase 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
lending  authority  and  would  provide  for 
two  revolving  funds  for  financing  SBA 
functions. 

The  SBA  has  had  a  great  impact  on 
my  district  during  the  past  year,  be- 
cause of  the  devastating  floods  than  hit 
the  Denver  area  last  June.  Etemage  esti- 
mates were  more  than  half  a  bUlion  dol- 
lars. These  damages  included — in  addi- 
tion to  public  roads  and  bridges — homes 
and  private  businesses. 

As  of  now,  the  SBA  has  made  more 
than  $35  million  worth  of  loans  to  more 
than  1,200  people  and  businesses  In  the 
Denver  area  as  a  result  of  this  flood. 
These  loans — for  30  years  at  3  percent 
intertst — In  many  cases  have  meant  the 
difference  between  hopeless  ruin  and  the 
chance  to  begin  again. 

However,  1964  and  1965  were  years 
with  an  unusually  large  number  of  such 
natural  disasters.  Floods  struck  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  and  the 
Mississippi  River  Valley;  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Florida  were  hit  by  espe- 
cially damaging  hurricanes. 

These  natural  disasters  put  a  strain 
on  the  funds  available  to  the  SBA.  SBA 
had  a  statutory  responsibility  to  meet 
disaster  needs.  In  order  to  do  so,  SBA 
diverted  money  from  other  areas  to 
handle  disaster  loan  applications.  The 
demand  for  such  loans  was  so  great  that 
by  last  October  SBA  had  to  stop  accept- 
ing regular  business  loan  applications. 

This  legislation  now  before  us  would 
help  prevent  such  situations  by  creating 
two  revolving  funds— one  to  finance  the 
disaster  loan  program,  and  the  other  to 
handle  SBA's  remaining  functions.  Pur- 
pose Is  to  prevent  disruption  of  SBA's 
regular  lending  activities  in  the  future 
because  of  unexpected  disaster  loan  re- 
quirements. 


Freeman  Assailed  on  Conunodity  Credit 
Corporation  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINMESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing release  describing  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman  was  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  Windy  Lenton  of  Stewart- 
ville,  Minn.,  who  was  very  distressed 
about  the  action  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  load  out  all  of  the  ware- 
house corn  In  the  Upper  Midwest.  This 
will  be  creating  a  hardship  In  my  area 
and  I  commend  this  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Chicaco. — The  board  of  trade  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  has  dispatched  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  em- 
phasizing opposition  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
handled  enormous  sales  of  com.  The  letter 
said  that  USDA's  present  corn  selUng  poUcy 
Is  a  serious  threat  to  the  agricultural  and 
transportation  Industries  as  well  as  being  the 
cause  of  higher  prices  to  consumers  at  the 
producer  or  country  elevator  level.  The  ex- 
change said  current  Department  policy  Is 
bringing  huge  losses  to  USDA  Itself  and  the 
taxpayer  and  added  that  the  recent  huge 
corn  sales  have  caused  "untold  damage  to 
producers,  taxpayers,  transportaUon  system, 
and  the  general  economy  at  a  time  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  should  be  striving 
to  ease  the  problem.** 

The  letter  follows  in  part: 
"For  a  number  of  weeks  the  Department's 
selling  policy  has  been  vmpredictable — 
changing  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  The  mar- 
kets are  unable  to  function  In  a  normal  and 
orderly  fashion  imder  these  conditions. 
Sales  and  pricing  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  indicate  a  concerted  effort  to 
force  the  price  of  corn  down  at  the  terminal, 
yet  causing  the  consumer  at  the  producer 
level  to  pay  a  higher  price. 

"The  problem  was  intensified  on  February 
11  when  the  Department  unexpectedly 
dropped  their  com  price  at  terminal  mar- 
kets but  not  to  country  elevators.  While 
successful  In  brealOng  the  terminal  com 
price  In  Kansas  City  by  10  cents.  In  the 
period  from  February  11  to  March  11  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation's  Kansas  City  of- 
fice sold  more  than  36  million  bushels.  Of 
this  amount,  22,574,000  bushels  were  sold 
from  country  to  the  Kansas  City  terminal 
market.  Just  to  fill  these  sales  will  require 
11,287  boxcars. 

"If  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
able  to  maintain  a  flow  of  300  boxcare  a  week 
Into  the  Kansas  City  terminal  (which  it  has 
not  been  able  to  do) ,  It  wUl  take  at  least  37 
weeks  to  deliver  the  com. 

"The  Evanston,  ni.,  office  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  January  7  to  March 
4  sold  101,934.000  bushels  for  domestic  use. 
This  will  require  50.967  boxcars,  and  if  that 
office  was  able  to  ship  800  cars  a  week.  It 
would  be  63  weeks  before  these  sales  are 
delivered. 


"In  lees  than  28  hours,  March  3-8,  the 
Minneapolis  CCC  office  In  a  deluge  of  sales 
booked  more  than  47  million  bushels  to  ter- 
minal buyers.  To  fill  theae  sales,  it  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  trade  that  CCC  will  have  to 
move  In  approximately  70  million  bushels 
due  to  the  portion  shipped  which  will  not 
deliver  due  to  grade.  By  applying  100  cars 
a  day,  it  wUl  take  the  CCC  about  70  weeks 
to  fill  these  sales  of  Just  2  days. 

"Considering  the  fact  that  the  Nation's 
boxcar  supply  is  already  In  extremely  short 
supply  and  that  in  less  than  3  months  the 
wheat  harveet  will  be  In  full  movement,  these 
commitments  of  the  Department  wUl  inten- 
sify an  already  perilous  situation. 

"The  seemingly  Incongruous  movement  of 
com  away  from  the  feeding  area  Is  difficult 
to  understand.  Many  cotmtry  elevators  are 
literally  scraping  the  bottom  of  their  bins  to 
satisfy  needs  from  feeders.  Tet  they  are 
either  forbidden  the  opportunity  to  buy  Gov- 
ernment stocks  through  Incommensurate 
pricing  or  are  refused  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  com  ordered  out. 

"Many  authenticated  letters  are  on  file  at 
the  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade  exemplifying 
this  price  discrimination.  CCC  prices  the 
com  at  the  country  level  over  the  market — 
then  ships  the  com  to  a  terminal  and  sells 
at  a  much  lower  price  net  to  them.  Example 
after  example  shows  a  price  loss  to  CCC  of 
from  4  to  18  cents  per  bushel. 

"Historically,  approximately  85  percent  of 
the  com  crop  remains  for  local  usage  In  the 
area  where  It  Is  produced.  At  a  time  when 
there  are  appreciably  more  cattle  on  feed  In 
this  area,  the  Government  insists  on  moving 
a  tremendous  volume  of  com  out  of  the  con- 
suming area  and  dumping  It  on  the  termi- 
nals at  a  hugre  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

"The  Department  U  determined  through 
the  sheer  weight  of  sales — regardless  of  the 
expense  and  regardless  of  the  detrimental 
effect  on  the  transportation  system  and  feed- 
ing Industry  to  depress  the  com  price  in  the 
terminals  to  lower  levels. 

"The  purpose  of  the  Department  In  causing 
this  unusual  movement  of  com  Is  difficult  to 
comprehend.  On  Febmary  11  when  the  Gov- 
ernment lowered  the  terminal  com  price,  but 
not  the  country  price,  the  range  at  Kansas 
City  for  No.  2  com  was  SlSlJ^  to  »1.37>4 
compared  to  the  range  of  tl.31  to  aiJS^  a 
year  ago.  Thus  the  Department's  action 
could  not  be  called  antl-lnflatlonary.  The 
press  has  recently  given  attention  to  the 
heavy  selling  of  com  and  deduced  that  the 
sales  were  made  to  Induce  the  farmer  through 
sharply  breaking  prices  to  sign  up  In  the  cur- 
rent feed  ^aln  acreage  control  and  price- 
support  program  If  this  la  the  purpose  of 
the  D«Tjartment.  they  are  defeating  their  own 
cause  as  their  policy  has  caused  higher  prices 
at  the  producer  level  by  moving  the  com  out 
of  this  area  and  thus  reducing  the  supply 
available  to  the  com  buyer." 


Statements  bj  Dr.  Isaac  Lewia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    WKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  very 
pleased  to  include  two  statements  ra\de 
by  Dr.  Isaac  Lewln  on  behalf  of  the 
Agudas  Israel  World  Organization  beton 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights. 


:.<cv. 
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Dr.  Lewln  has,  since  1948,  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  on  Human  Rights  and 
the  Subcommlsslon  on  Prevention  of  Dis- 
crimination and  Protection  of  Minorities. 
In  1948,  he  was  appointed  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Agudas  Israel  World  Organi- 
zation which  has  consultative  status  with 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  to  that  body.  He  closely 
collaborated  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt when  she  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights. 

Dr.  Lewin's  addresses  to  the  commis- 
sion are  collected  in  tliree  books:  "Reli- 
gious Jewry  and  the  UJJ.".  "In  the 
Struggle  Against  Discrimination,"  and 
"Late  Summer  Pnilt." 

Dr.  Lewln  is  one  of  the  great  historians 
whose  books  in  the  field  of  medieval  and 
modem  Jewish  history  enjoy  great  au- 
thority and  renown.  He  Ls  a  professor 
of  lilstory  in  the  Bernard  Revel  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Yeshiva  University  in  New 
York,  and  la  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  religious  Jewry  in  America. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Cultural  Commit- 
tee of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Jewish  Restitution 
Successor  Organization,  chairman  of  the 
American  section  of  the  Agudas  Israel 
World  Organization. 

SrATKICKNT    BT    D«.    lOAAC    LKWIK.    ON    BCHALF 

or  THX  Agttdas  Iskaxl  Would  Oscanizatioiy, 

BxrORK    THX    tTNTTZD    NATIONS    COMMISSIOir 

ON  Human  Rigrts,  Ma>cr  10.  1966 
Article  IV  of  the  draft  convention  on  the 
wllmlnatlon  of  (01  fonns  of  religious  intoler- 
ance deals  with  a  problem  which  has  histori- 
cally a  great  Importance.  It  does  not  only 
IH^Ttect  the  rights  of  parents,  nor  does  It  re- 
fer only  to  the  rights  of  children.  It  clearly 
refers  to  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  rellgloua 
Intolerance. 

Let  xis  first  take  the  case  regulated  by  arti- 
cle IV  section  1 :  'The  States  parties  under- 
take to  respect  the  prlM-  right  of  p«u-ents  and. 
when  applicable,  legal  guardians,  to  choose 
the  religion  or  belief  of  their  children.'  The 
motive  behind  this  statement  Is  the  preven- 
tion of  the  terrible  Injustice  which  Is  being 
perpetrated  by  the  forceful  taking  away  at 
children  from  their  parents  Just  to  educate 
them  In  a  different  religion. 

History  has  taught  us  a  terrible  leesoa 
about  this  problem.  Allow  me  to  mention 
one  example.  In  the  19th  century,  Nicholas 
I  ot  Russia  Issued  a  decree  to  take  away 
young  Jewish  chUdren  and  keep  them  for  36 
years  In  the  army,  where  they  would  be  edu- 
cated m  the  Greek  Orthodox  religion.  Chil- 
dren of  13  years  of  age  were  to  be  conscrtbed 
for  military  training.  We  know  these  chil- 
dren In  history  as  the  "cantonlsts."  and 
volumes  have  been  written  about  the  horror 
caused  to  countless  Jewish  families  by  this 
decree  of  1837.  TlUs  Is  not  an  Isolated  case 
in  history.  I  could  quote  other  example* 
where  Jewish  children  in  the  former  Austro- 
Hxmgarian  Empire  were  taken  fro«n  their 
parents  and  were  brought  up  In  a  different 
religion.  A  history  of  religious  pMseeutlona 
In  the  middle  ages  will  tell  so  m\ich  about 
such  criminal  acta,  which  had  the  open  or 
tadt  support  of  the  respective  governments, 
that  It  Ls  really  not  neeesaary  for  me  to  go 
Into  the  detailed  descriptions. 

It  Is  prlmlUve  JxisUce  now  In  the  draft 
convention  on  the  elimination  ot  all  forma 
of  reUgtous  Intolerance  to  state  that  modern 
society  Is  not  going  to  tolerate  such  brutaU- 
tlee  any  more.  This  Is  not  only  a  safegxianl 
for  the  rights  of  parents  or  children.  It  Is 
the  removal  o*  medieval  brutality  In  our  new 
world  which  opens  the  book  at  history  m><i 


learns  from  It  The  lesson  Is  that  there  Is 
no  better  way  to  keep  mankind  on  a  sound 
moral  foundation  than  to  respect  the  natural 
rights  <rf  a  family.  Parents  and  children 
belong  together,  and  therefore  must  parents 
choose  the  religion  of  their  chUdren.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  teaching 
of  religion.  This  right,  also  extremely  Im- 
portant, has  been  safeguarded  In  article  HI 
paragraph  a(b)  ot  the  draft  convention. 

Even  more  drastic  Is  the  case  of  Intoler- 
ance perpetrated  on  orphans  If  they  are  not 
being  educated  In  the  religion  of  their  de- 
ceased parente.  The  Bible  says  (Deut.  24: 
17) :  "Thou  shall  not  pervert  the  Justice  due 
to  the  orphan.'  Obviously  this  means  that 
one  must  replace  the  parents  to  the  orphan. 
If  a  chUd  has  no  parents.  It  is  the  moral 
obligation  of  our  society  to  give  to  the  child 
what  the  parents  would  have  given  to  him, 
and  among  the  most  essential  things  that 
parents  give  to  the  child  Is  the  religion,  the 
direction  of  the  chUd  into  a  certain  sphere 
of  ethical  life  which  was  dear  to  the 
parents.  Plato  said  In  his  "Laws"  (927)  that 
"Orphans  should  be  placed  under  the  care 
of  pubUc  guardians.  Men  should  have  fear 
of  the  loneliness  of  orphans  and  o*  the  souls 
of  their  departed  parents.  A  man  should 
love  the  unfortunate  orphan  of  whom  he  Is 
the  guardian  as  If  he  were  his  own  child." 
Also  this  great  phllosoptoM-  has  shown  full 
understanding  for  the  connection  between 
the  surviving  child  and  "the  souls  of  his 
departed  parents." 

It  Is,  therefore,  only  a  safeguani  against 
Intolerance  If  the  draft  convention  on  the 
elimination  of  aU  forms  of  religious  Intoler- 
ance has  provided  In  paragraph  2  of  article 
rv  that  "In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  been 
deprived  of  its  parents,  their  expressed  or 
presumed  wishes  shall  be  duly  taken  Into 
account." 

This  formulaUon  Is  indeed  too  weak.  I 
would  expect  a  stronger  wording  of  the  re- 
moval of  religious  Intolerance  whUdj  is  con- 
templated here.  However,  this  wmxllng  la  a 
result  of  a  compromise  between  a  demand 
which  was  presented  by  me  to  this  Commis- 
sion on  Human  Rights  as  far  back  as  1940 
and  the  Judgment  of  some  member*  of  thu 
Conrunlsslon  at  that  time.  At  the  fifth  ses- 
sion of  the  Commission,  when  the  covenant 
of  human  righU  was  discussed,  I  presented 
the  demand  to  include  the  following  sentence 
In  the  covenant:  "ChUdren  whose  parents 
were  killed  during  a  war  or  other  catastrophe, 
shall  be  brought  up  In  the  religion  of  their 
parents.-  I  deecrtbed  to  the  Commission  the 
unprecedented  situation  that  had  developed 
after  World  War  IL     I  said  then : 

"Six  million  Innocent  Jews  were  brutally 
murdered  by  the  Nazi  hordes,  among  them 
more  than  a  million  children.  But  some 
children  escaped,  due  to  the  compassion  of 
the  genuie  neighbors  of  the  tortured  Jews, 
and  they  survived  by  hiding  in  non-Jewish 
houses.  However,  to  our  deep  sorrow  and 
regret,  even  these  children  In  many  Instances 
are  lost  to  their  people.  More  than  20.000 
are  now  being  brought  up  not  In  the  reUgion 
of  their  murdered  parents." 

I  asked  the  CcHnmlssion :  "Is  this  not  one 
of  the  greatest  cruelties  committed  post- 
humously on  the  victims  of  Hitler's  gas- 
chambers  by  the  free  world  r' 

I  stated  then  and  I  repeat  it  now:  "Hitler 
took  from  his  Jewish  victims  their  Uves  and 
their  property.  What  remained  was  the 
orphans.  Infants  or  chUdren.  who  could  not 
at  the  time  understand  the  tragedy  of  their 
parents  and  their  people.  Those  who  alien- 
ate these  orphans  from  the  religion  of  Hit- 
ler's victims  are  helping  to  fulfill  the  alms  of 
Hitler  toward  extermination  of  the  Jewish 
people.  For  there  Is  not  only  physical  ex- 
termination but  also  spiritual:  and  this  oc- 
CUT»  when  helpless  chUdren  are  taken  away 
from  the  religion  at  their  slaughtered  par- 
ents,   "nils  U  like  a  man  who  helps  another 


who  has  been  attacked  by  a  robber  in  the 
street;  the  fact  that  he  has  helped  him  does 
not  create  any  right  to  dispossess  the  victim 
of  his  pr<^)erty.  This  belongs  either  to  the 
attacked  man  hlmseU,  U  he  is  alive,  or  to  his 
legal  successors.  The  man  who  has  helped 
does  not  inherit  the  rights  of  the  victim. ' 

Subsequent  to  my  address,  the  member 
of  the  Commission  on  Human  Rights  who 
represented  the  Philippines  at  that  time. 
Judge  Ingles,  proposed  the  Insertion  of  the 
foUowlng  clause  into  the  draft  covenant: 

'"In  the  case  of  a  minor,  the  natural  parents 
shall  be  free  to  determine  the  religious  teach- 
ing, if  any.  he  shall  receive.  In  the  case  of 
an  orphan,  the  presumed  will  of  the  parents 
as  regards  the  religious  teaching  to  be  given 
to  him,  shall  be  taken  Into  consideration." 
(Summary  record  of  the  H7th  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  held  at 
Lake  Success,  on  June  7,  1949,  E.CN/4  SR 
117.)  ' 

Seventeen  years  have  passed  since  Judge 
Ingles"  proposal  and  It  is  essentially  the 
same  formula  that  is  now  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  I  can  only  express  the  hope  that  the 
present  Philippine  member  wlU  continue  in 
the  liberal  tradition  of  his  country.  I  also 
hope  that  the  entire  Commission  will  sup- 
port paragraph  2  of  article  4  of  the  draft 
convention. 

May  I  conclude  with  a  word  of  explanation 
what.  In  my  opinion,  means  "the  expressed 
or  presumed  wish"  of  the  deceased  parents. 
Let  me  illustrate  it  by  a  historical  fact. 
When  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews 
died  in  Auschwitz.  Treblinka,  Majdanek, 
Buchenwald,  and  other  concentration  campn 
which  the  German  Herrenvolk  had  estab- 
lished for  the  people  that  gave  the  world 
the  Bible,  very  Uttle  remained,  of  course, 
from  them  because  the  Germans  did  their 
work  of  extermination  very  thoroughly.  But 
a  few  of  the  victims  left  somewhere  in  the 
camps  some  notes. 

These  notes  were  discovered  later  when 
the  camps  were  taken  over  by  the  victorious 
allied  armies.  On  some  of  these  notes  the 
parents,  who  left  their  children  somewhere 
with  the  gentUe  neighbors,  wrote:  "Take 
care  that  my  child  be  educated  as  a  Jew." 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  what  the  draft  con- 
vention describes  as  the  "expressed"  wish  of 
the  parents.  But  in  countless  cases  such 
notes  disappeared.  People  who  escaped 
from  Auschwitz  and  the  other  places  of 
shame  and  horror  tell  us,  however,  that 
practically  all  the  parents  of  such  children 
had  In  their  last  hours  only  one  thought: 
"How  could  I  secure  that  my  child,  left 
with  the  neighbors  before  I  v^as  removed 
to  the  ghetto,  or  whom  I  smuggled  out  from 
the  ghetto  to  the  Aryan  part  of  the  town, 
remains  a  Jew?" 

This,  I  think,  is  what  has  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  "presumed"  wish  of  a  parent, 
and  for  the  Inclusion  of  these  safeguards  In 
the  draft  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  religious  Intolerance  I  am  plead- 
ing now.  In  the  hope  that  this  Convention 
will  see  better  days  when  such  safeguards 
will  be  only  reminiscent  of  the  past  history 
and  have  no  more  actual  meaning. 

Statement  bt  Dm.  Isaac  Lewin,  on  Berali- 
or  THE  AaxTDAs  Israel  Worlo)  Oroanizjvtion, 
Before  the  UNrrEO  Nations  Commission 
ON  Human  Rights,  March  16,  1966 
I  am  not  going  to  speak  on  the  problem 
of  antl-SemJtlsm  because  I  have  done  so  al- 
ready  before   this   Commission,   at   its   20th 
session.    I  took  then  the  liberty  of  suggest- 
ing to  Include   the   condemnation  of  anti- 
Semitism  In  the  convention  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  forms  of  racial   discrimination. 
The  representative  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Commission,  at  that  time  Mrs.  MarietU 
Tree,  became  the  sponsor  of  a  formal  motion 
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to  this  effect.  My  organization,  the  Agudas 
Israel  World  Organization,  which  represents 
orthodox  religious  Jews  the  world  over  and 
has  national  branohes  in  23  countries,  is  very 
grateful  to  the  delegations  who  support  now 
the  idea. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  another 
problem  in  connection  vrith  article  6  of  the 
•onvenOon  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
of  religious  intolerance. 

This  convention,  besides  containing  con- 
crete provisions  concerning  the  various  rights 
ensured  to  groups  and  individuals,  includes 
also  a  general  statement  referring  to  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  convention.  This 
principle,  regulated  by  article  5,  is  of  para- 
mount Importance.  It  Imposes  on  the  states 
parties  to  the  convention  an  obligation  "to 
adopt  immediate  and  effective  measures"  in 
order  t»  create  the  proper  atmosphere  in  the 
respective  countries  for  the  observation  of 
the  convention.  It  Indicates  that  these 
measures  should  be  channeled  through 
"teaching,  education  and  Information."  It 
names  also  quite  clearly  the  ultimate  goal  of 
the  states'  endeavors  in  this  area — "to  pro- 
mote understanding,  tolerance  and  friend- 
ship among  the  nations  and  religious 
groups." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Is  the  main  goal  of 
the  convention.  While  other  alms  are  also 
mentioned  In  the  same  article,  the  verb  "to 
promote"  Is  used  only  In  reference  to  the 
three  concepts:  "understanding."  "toler- 
ance," and  "friendship"  among  nations  and 
religious  groups.  With  regard  to  these  alms, 
the  draft  article  V  uses  two  other  expres- 
sions: "to  propagate"  and  "to  combat".  The 
difference  is,  of  course,  clear. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  the  addition  of  one 
more  goal  In  the  sentence  which  spealcs  of 
the  ideals  to  be  promoted  by  the  states 
parties  to  the  convention.  This  goal  Is  peace. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  if  peace  would  be  forgotten  In 
enumerating  the  ideals  which  might  be 
served  by  the  convention.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  convention  Is  an  Instrument  of 
peace.  Religious  Intolerance  was  always  the 
forerunner  of  wars.  Religious  misunder- 
standings caused  untold  sufferings  to  man- 
kind. Religious  discrimination  creates  such 
tension  in  any  country  which  tolerates  It  that 
very  often  war  Is  the  only  alternative.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  religious  tolerance  is 
practiced  the  danger  of  war  Is  remote. 

It  is  significant  that  the  most  beautiful 
vision  of  peace,  that  of  the  Prophets  Mlcah 
and  Isaiah  speaking  of  times  when  "swords 
will  be  beaten  Into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pnmlng  hooks,"  Is  connected  by  Mlcah 
with  the  ideal  of  religious  tolerance.  After 
the  prophecy  that  "nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn 
war  anymore,  but  they  shall  sit  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree,"  Mlcah 
adds  (4  :  5)  "For  let  aU  the  peoples  walk 
each  one  in  the  name  of  its  god.  and  we  will 
walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  tar 
ever  and  ever." 

Does  It  not  indicate  clearly  that  the  most 
complete  religious  tolerance  is.  In  Mlcah's 
vision,  the  basis  and  foundation  of  peace? 
He  could  have  said  that  all  peoples  must 
unite  in  their  religious  convictions;  but  he 
says  differently:  "Let  all  the  peoples  walk 
each  one  in  the  name  of  its  god,"  and  "we 
will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  out  God  for 
ever  and  ever." 

I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  the  sugges- 
tion that  in  article  V  after  the  wortl 
"tolerance"  a  comma  be  added  Instead  ot  ' 
the  word  "and".  The  word  "friendship" 
should  then  be  followed  by  the  words  "and 
peace." 

May  I  add  th&t  tb»  convention  <»  the 
elimination  of  aU  forms  of  religious 
Intolerance  will  certainly  be  greeted  with 
even  more  enthusiasm  if  among  the  goals 
and  alms  to  be  promoted  by  its  states  parties 
Is  peace. 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  inspirational  pieces  of  patrio- 
tic writings  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention.  It  Is  a 
speech  written  by  a  young  man  from  my 
hometown,  Robert  Nichols,  of  Muskogee, 
as  his  entry  In  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  Bob's  speech  was 
judged  the  best  entry  in  Oklahoma,  and 
Bob  competed  in  Washington  with  win- 
ners from  the  other  49  States  for  col- 
lege scholarsliips.  While  he  did  not  win 
first  place,  he  won  the  respect  of  tdl 
Oklahoma  VFW  members  for  his  fine 
conduct. 

It  was  refreshing  to  me  to  read  this 
speech,  which  shows  a  remarkable  grasp 
of  the  real  meaning  of  freedom  and 
democracy,  during  these  days  when  some 
Americans  are  seriously  questioning  our 
commitment  to  these  principles  in  Asia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  colleagues 
may  find  the  mature  thoughts  expressed 
so  well  by  this  Wgh  school  student  as  in- 
spiring as  I  have,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  Bob's  speech  appear  in  the  Record  : 
What  Dfmocract  Means  to  Ms 
(By  Robert  William  Nichols) 
"Democracy  is  the  worst  syst^n  of  govern- 
ment— except  for  all  the  rest."  The  lats 
Sir  Winston  ChurchUl,  with  bis  vmlque 
capacity  for  expressing  great  truths  In  few 
words,  coined  this  phrase  many  years  ago. 
He  was  speaking  of  that  system  of  govern- 
ment which  controls  both  the  mightiest 
nation  in  the  world  and  some  of  the 
smallest — that  form  of  government  whoso 
gift  of  freedom  to  the  people  allows  for  the 
profound  achievements  of  Individual  men 
and  women  to  be  fully  realized  in  society. 

Churchill,  the  eloquent  spokesman  of  the 
British  Isles,  was  referring  to  the  most 
powerful  force  behind  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica— the  one  motivating  spirit  which  has 
spurred  cnir  Nation  to  its  present  position  of 
world  leadership. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  free 
Nation.  My  birthright  of  freedom  was 
given  me  by  freedom  loVlng  men  who 
labored  with  their  hands,  spUled  their  blood 
In  batUe,  and  debated  In  i>eace  to  eetabllsb 
this  legacy.  The  governments  of  other  na- 
tions— monarchy,-  oligarchy,  aristocracy — 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  My  an- 
cestors chose  democracy.  Thdrs  was  the 
first  payment  on  the  enormous  debt  Ameri- 
cans stlU  owe  democracy,  and  each  succeed- 
ing generation  must  make  its  own  entry  In 
the  ledger  for  freedom. 

More  than  ever,  today,  Americans  must 
know  that  democracy  Is  not  an  assured  pos- 
session, that  it  is  threatened  tram  wiUiln  and 
from  without  on  new  battlefields  and  by 
new  enemies.  As  an  American  youth,  I  have 
gUbly  mouthed  the  word  and  have  accepted 
the  tangible  and  Intang^ible  securities  that  It 
gives  me.  But  today,  it  is  time  for  a  per- 
sonal assessment  and  restatement  of  democ- 
racy— what  it  meEms  to  me. 

I  am  given,  under  democracy,  more  rights 
and  privileges  than  any  'other  man  in  his- 
tory. James  Madison,  John  Adams,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  the  other  signers  of  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 


stitution, by  risking  their  lives,  fortunes, 
and  sacred  honor,  gave  to  me  certain  inalien- 
able rights.  The  right  to  individual  liberty, 
the  right  to  think  and  act  freely,  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  the  right  to  free  com- 
munication. These  freedoms,  now  woven 
into  the  fabric  of  my  dally  life,  cannot  be 
denied  me  by  anyone. 

My  founding  fathers  obviously  placed 
great  trust  in  me  and  my  Judgment.  They 
believed,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  said  In  1787, 
that  "on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  we  may 
rely  with  the  most  security  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  due  degree  of  Uberty."  Democracy 
does,  as  it  must,  place  greatf  faith  in  the 
people  to  whom  it  gives  this  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  self-government.  To  make  democ- 
racy work,  I  have  the  duty  to  qualify  myself 
through  education  and  experience  to  Judge 
fairly  and  accurately  the  Issues  of  my  time. 
This,  so  that  I  might  act  vrith  reason  and  re- 
sponsibility m  the  face  of  the  serious  chal- 
lenges which  wUl  Inevitably  confront  our 
Nation. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  democracy  Is  still 
alive  in  America.  It  lives  In  the  golden 
brown  fields  of  wheat  stretching  across  the 
plains  and  in  the  steel-glass  cities  ever  grow- 
ing skyward.  It  motivates  exploration  in 
outer  space  and  In  the  depths  of  the  oceans. 
It  creates  the  desire  for  advancement — in 
education.  In  the  standard  of  dally  life  and 
in  the  fellowship  of  man.  In  sum,  democ- 
racy and  the  free  enterprise  system  which  it 
spawned  have  created  the  prosperous  society 
in  which  we  now  live. 

Thus,  as  Daniel  Webster  said,  "It  is  to  self- 
government,  the  great  principle  of  popular 
representation  and  administration,  the  sys- 
tem that  lete  In  aU  to  participate  in  iU 
counsels,  that  we  owe  what  we  are,  and  what 
we  hope  to  be." 

Yet,  as  Mr.  ChurchUl  implied,  democracy 
is  not  perfect.  The  Nation's  imperfections 
must  be  recognized  but  they  cannot  he 
charged  to  the  Communists,  to  the  John 
Birch  Society,  the  Bobby  Bakers,  or  to  the 
Supreme  Court:  the  truth  is  that  we  tiave 
been  negligent  in  our  attention  to  the  preser- 
vation of  democracy.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  this  system  of  government — of,  by,  and 
for  the  people — the  future  of  America  will 
Inevitably  refiect  the  devotion  and  deter- 
nUnation  of  Its  citizens  to  uf^old  these 
principles. 

Democracy,  then,  means  to  me  that  form 
of  government  which  is  Inspired  above  every 
other  with  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  has  given  to  you  and 
to  me  the  power  to  shape  our  country's 
destiny. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sun  inserting  in  the  Record 
a  speech  delivered  by  Vice  Commander 
Michael  P.  McDonough,  at  the  American 
Legi<m  Headquarters,  Elm  Park,  Staten 
Island,  N.Y.,  for  which  he  received  an 
honor  certificate  from  Freedoms  Foun- 
dations, Vadley  Forge,  for  "Outstanding 
accomplishment  in  helping  to  achieve  a 
better  understanding  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life."  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues this  fine  speech: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  honored  guests,  ths 
26th  President  ot  the  United  States,  Theo- 
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dors  RooecTelt.  onoe  defined  Amerlc&nlsn 
as  tbe  Tlrtues  of  oo^l^age,  honor.  Justice, 
truth,  sincerity,  and  hardihood. 

There  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for 
these  virtues  than  ait  the  present  time.  We 
are  faced  with  a  godleas  cx>n5pLrac7  which 
has  as  its  mission  the  enslavement  of  the 
entire  world.  In  print  and  via  the  alrwavee 
one  is  told  that  there  is  notblni;  to  worry 
About;   the  Oommunlsts  are  mellowing. 

The  sad  fact  ot  life  is  this:  during  the  past 
SO  jrears,  Oonununlsts  have  succeeded  In 
spreading  their  influence  over  more  people 
than  the  cairlstlanB  have  in  2.000  years. 
People  asB^lme,  mistakenly,  that  Communist 
propaganda  is  a  danger  to  the  United  States 
only  If  a  majority  of  the  Americans  can  be 
induced  to  want  oocnxnunlam.  The  Cubans 
didn't  want  oocnmunism.     But  they  got  it. 

Tlie  reason?  They  did  not  choose  commu- 
nism, but  while  they  were  still  free,  they 
ohoee  siiJsordlnate  objectives,  which,  step 
by  step,  advanced  the  Communists  to  power. 
To  apply  this  premise  to  the  United  States, 
may  I  remind  you  that  there  are  forces  at 
work  which  would  ren>ove  acknowledgement 
of  our  Oeator  from  all  piMues  of  American 
life.  Already,  prayers  have  been  removed 
from  our  public  schools,  with  some  outcry 
from  the  American  people  at  first,  but  which 
quickly  died  down  to  a  trickle.  These  same 
forces  are  working  like  demons  to  have  "In 
God  We  Trust"  removed  from  our  coins, 
and  the  words  "Under  Ood"  from  our  pledge 
of  alle^ance. 

You  may  be  asking  yourselves:  "What  haa 
this  to  do  with  Americanism?"  Our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  recognised  that  it  is  the  divine 
crder  In  man  which  enables  him  to  be  free. 
Indeed.  WUllam  Penn  proclaimed  "Those 
people  who  are  not  governed  by  Ood  will 
be  ruled  by  tyrants." 

The  Communists  know  this,  even  if  a  lot 
of  vm  don't.  One  top  American  Communist 
has  said:  "All  our  talk  about  capitalism  be- 
ing our  enemy  is  Just  for  pid>lic  consump- 
tion. Our  real  struggle  is  against  religion. 
Tbart  Is  tbe  one  b4g  obstacle   in  our  way." 

Kart  Marx  called  for  two  alms:  (1)  to  de- 
throne Ood,  (3)  to  destroy  capitalism. 
Notice  which  he  placed  first.  From  his  place 
down  below.  Karl  must  be  pleased  that  his 
dreanM  are  mateiiall^ng  right  under  the 
noses  of  the  unsxupectlng  American  public. 
America  was  bom  out  of  Ood;  as  long  as  our 
fafth  remains  strong,  we  will  continue  to  b« 
free.     That  is  basic  Americanism. 

Tbere  Is  also  a  concerted  effort  being  mads 
to  downgrade  our  glorious  history.  IiCany 
schoolchildren  are  not  aware,  for  example, 
that  Patrick  Henry  said  "Give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death"  because  it  la  simply  not  to 
be  found  In  meet  of  the  current  tertbooks. 
Those  who  express  love  for  the  flag  are  called 
"flagwavers"  or  "supyerpatrlota"  or.  in  the 
vernacular,  "squares."  Patriotism  is  Just  not 
"hip"  to  certain  elements  in  our  society.  Sin- 
cere anti-Communists  have  been  so  smeared 
that  it  Is  they  who  are  on  the  defensive,  not 
the  Communists.  How  do  you  suppose  that 
Castro  was  able  to  expel  nuns  and  priests 
from  a  stanchly  CathoUc  country?  He  was 
able  to  do  this,  not  because  the  Cubans  were 
against  religion,  b«it  because  be  succeeded  In 
smearing  the  religious  as  traitors  to  the  peo- 
ple's cause.  <,- 

We  hear  that  there  is  no  threat  from  with- 
in. Think  a  moment  of  the  IXiBols  Clubs. 
founded  last  Jiine.  dominated  and  controlled 
by  Communists,  directed  speclflcally  at  our 
youth.  No  threat?  Kdmund  Burke,  noted 
statesman  and  scholar,  pointed  out:"  "Tell 
me  what  arc  the  prevailing  sentiments  that 
occupy  the  minds  of  your  young  men.  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  Is  to  be  the  character  of 
the  next  generaUon."  No  threat?  The  Com- 
munist Party.  USA.  has  never  deviated  one 
lota  from  the  proscribed  Soviet  line. 

J.  Cdgar  Hoover  says:  "The  Communist 
party  is  not  simply  un-American:  it  Is  anU- 
Amerlcan  in  every  conflict.    Its  mejabers  are 


not  simply  pro-Soviet;  they  are  deliberately 
and  intentionally  an  active  part  of  the  in- 
flexible Soviet  Empire. ■■ 

Is  there  really  no  threat?  Intelligence 
sources  tell  us  that  trained  Red  agents  oper- 
ate In  phases.  Phase  1  is  to  ferret  oneself 
into  a  strategic  position — in  the  universities, 
trade  unions,  etc.  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  last  year,  when  agitation  was  strong  for 
a  civilian  police  review  board  in  New  York 
City,  a  man  with  a  long  record  of  Conunu- 
nlst-front  afOllatlons  volunteered  to  be  head 
of  the  board.  This  man  had  testified  under 
oath  before  congressional  committees  that  he 
even  condoned  murder  as  a  means  to  effect- 
ing changes  in  our  Government.     Phase  1? 

What  more  strategic  position  than  that 
which  would  hamstring  and  harrass  law  en- 
forcement officers?  The  head  of  the  police 
review  board  in  Philadelphia  has  a  similar 
record.  As  late  as  last  month,  this  man  was 
mailing  petitions  and  soliciting  funds  to 
abolish  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  has  in  its  flies  a  letter  signed 
by  this  man,  on  his  letterhead,  asking  for 
funds  to  help  pay  the  salary  and  traveling 
expenses  of  Prank  Wilkinson,  an  identlfled 
Communist.  Phase  1?  No  threat  from  with- 
in? Our  honored  guests.  Senator  Marcbl  and 
Messrs.  Pederlci  and  O'Neill  of  the  Dally  News 
can  tell  you  lietter  than  I  about  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  mobilization  for  youth. 

What  can  we  do  to  foster  Americanism 
and  combat  the  forces  seeking  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life?  First  of  all,  we  can  stop 
being  Rip  Van  Winkles  who  tolerate  abuses 
of  our  Institutions  and  the  downgrading  of 
our  ideals.  Second,  we  must  be  Informed. 
Know  your  facts. 

There  Is  nothing  more  dangerotis  than  a 
little  knowledge  used  by  misguided  people. 
Share  your  knowledge.  Pass  on  to  everyone 
you  know  any  cold  war  facts  as  you  may 
have  or  receive.    Don't  be  a  lone  wolf. 

Join  and  support  organizations  such  as 
the  American  Legion,  which  have  proved 
that  they  know  the  nature  of  the  cold  war. 
Subscribe  and  distribute.  Subscribe  to  as 
many  publications  as  you  can  afford,  which 
give  space  to  cold  war  facts.  Then  give  them 
to  your  library  or  school  or  the  organisa- 
tions to  which  you  belong.  Be  alert  and 
vigilant. 

One  Communist  tactic  Is  the  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  non-Communist  population 
through  diversionary  techniques.  This  takes 
attention  away  from  the  real  enemy.  The 
old  maxim — "Divide  and  conquer."  We  must 
inspire  and  activate  others.  The  Commu- 
nists succeed  not  because  they  are  invinci- 
ble, but  mostly  because  of  non-Communist 
apathy. 

All  of  OS  must  put  more  Into  the  fight 
than  we  have  In  the  i>ast.  Speak  up.  Pro- 
test any  and  all  Communist  coddling.  If 
you  are  sure  of  your  facts,  don't  be  afraid  to 
challenge  a  speaker,  writer,  newspaper,  etc.. 
who  may.  innocently  or  otherwise,  be  echo- 
ing what  you  know  are  pro-Commnulat  argu- 
ments. 

Lenin  once  boasted  that  he  depended  on 
the  t>ourgeols  press  and  non-Communlsta  to 
advance  80  percent  of  the  Communist  line. 
Defend  those  who  are  defending  you.  Never 
remain  silent  when  the  FBI,  congressional 
committees,  your  police  force,  are  attacked. 
Be  an  American.  Study  your  American  his- 
tory and  the  Constitution  and  know  why 
America  became  the  greatest  Nation  in  his- 
tory. See  that  your  schools  Inculcate  pa- 
triotism. Have  faith  in  and  give  service  to 
Ood.  While  not  all  atheists  are  Commu- 
nists, all  Communists  must  be  atheists.  At- 
tend and  support  the  church  of  your  faith. 
Only  a  revived  and  strengthened  faith  can 
overcome  and  destroy  the  greatest  evil  In  all 
history. 

In  conclusion,  as  Legionnaires,  it  seems 
wholly  fitting  and  proper  to  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  General  Walnwri^t:  "In  graUtude 


for  all  those  who  paid  the  price  of  victory,  we 
now  dedicate  ourselves  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  their  last  whole  measure 
of  devotion — Lord  of  hosts  be  with  us  lest 
we  forget." 


Miss  Porter  Does  Some  Updating 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or    NEW    JERSET 

XA  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  well- 
known  economic  analyst  and  columnist, 
Sylvia  Porter,  last  week  produced  an  es- 
pecially timely  and  succinct  article  which 
summarizes  the  state  of  our  national 
economy  as  seen  against  the  estimates 
only  2  months  ago  of  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

With  respect  to  the  Council's  and  Miss 
Porter's  estimates  on  the  degree  of  in- 
flation we  can  expect.  It  should  be  noted 
that  subsequent  to  her  article's  publica- 
tion, the  consumer  price  Index  rose  dur- 
ing the  last  month  by  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent, the  equivalent  of  an  annual  rate 
of  6  percent. 

For  the  information  of  our  colleagues — 
and  all  of  us  must  be  prepared  to  take 
early  and  effective  action  to  halt  this 
rapid  increase  In  consumer  prices — I  am 
pleased  to  include  Miss  Porter's  column 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  23.  1966 1 

Nkw  ^recasts   Look   Like  Flops 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

On  January  20  the  President  and  his  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  sent  Congress  the 
administration's  forecast  for  the  economy  In 
1966.  As  of  today,  they  well  might  moan. 
In  the  Immortal  words  of  boxing's  late  Joe 
Jacobs,  we  "shuda  stood  in  bed." 

Pew  of  the  statistical  predictions  are  hold- 
ing up.  The  economy  is  expanding  at  a  pace 
and  we  are  developing  a  fever  not  anticipated 
as  recently  as  2  months  ago.  The  economic 
report  did  recognize  that  we  had  moved  to  a 
point  where  we  must  grapple  with  the  "prob- 
lems of  prosperity."  But  it  did  not  foresee 
the  extent  of  today's  pressures  on  prices  and 
wages,  of  today's  degree  of  manpower  and 
material  shortaiges.'  of  today's  swollen  plans 
for  spending  on  new  plants  and  equipment. 
Here  are  some  of  the  big  ntmitjers. 

CROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT  PAR  HIGHER 

Forecast:  Gross  national  product  (the  total 
value  of  all  the  goods  and  services  we  pro- 
duce) ••is  expected  to  be  within  a  »10  billion 
range  centered  on  $722  billion,  given  the 
•675.6  billion  level  now  estimated  for  1965." 

Updating:  1965's  gross  national  product 
actually  turned  out  to  be  substantially  high- 
er, which  by  itself  made  the  $722  billion  fore- 
cast too  low.  Meanwhile,  in  the  first  months 
of  1966.  industrial  production  has  been  surg- 
ing and  economic  activity  generally  has  been 
much  stronger  than  the  most  optimistic  pre- 
diction. Some  private  estimates  of  the  gross 
national  product  in  1966  now  run  as  high  as 
$735  billion. 

Forecast:  Inflation  Is  a  clear  threat  but 
"no  major  departure  Is  expected  from  the 
l.S-percent  Increase  of  overall  prices  In 
1965." 

Updating:  This  one  was  siupect  from  the 
day  It  was  published  and  the  accelerating 
pressures  of  January-March  make  It  among 
the  most  dangerous  of  imderestlmates.     Even 
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with  today's  record  tight  money  and  the 
possibility  of  Increased  taxes,  a  price  rise  of 
less  than  2  percent  seems  doubtful.  Many 
observers  think  we'll  break  the  8  percent 
mark. 

Forecast:  Business  spending  for  plants  and 
equipment  will  rise  but  the  advance  Is  not 
expected  to  match  the  15^-i>ercent  Increase 
of  last  year. 

Updating:  The  latest  Government  survey 
puts  the  rise  In  plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing at  16  percent  to  an  alltlme  peak  of  $60.2 
billion — an  all-out  Investment  boom  on  top 
of  1965's  boom  on  top  of  1964's  powerful  up- 
s'orge.  This  Is  simply  too  much  spending  In 
an  economy  obviously  straining  at  a  capacity 
of  materials,  manpower,  and  money.  This 
spending  must  be  stretched  out  (by  design) 
to  avert  the  danger  of  too  much  building 
now  and  sharp  cutbacks  later — the  boom- 
bust  Investment  cycle. 

EMPLOYMENT   MOUNTING 

Forecast:  Unemployment  as  1966  progresses 
will  be  below  4  p>ercent,  lowest  since  1953. 

Updating:  It  already  has  happened.  In 
February,  the  Jobless  rate  dropped  to  3.7  per- 
cent and  the  Government  now  acknowledges 
labor  shortages  in  leading  areas. 

Were  today  March  22  of  any  year  from  1960 
through  1965,  I  would  have  applauded  the 
upward  revisions,  for  they  would  have  sig- 
naled gains  In  oiu-  drive  toward  broad  pros- 
perity with  stable  prices.  But  on  this  March 
22,  1966, 1  report  them  with  concern,  for  they 
are  awfully  risky  Inflation  stuff  in  an  econ- 
omy as  boomy  as  ours. 

In  fairness.  It  must  be  emphasized  that 
economists  In  private  life  also  were  way 
under  In  their  January  estimates,  but  they 
can  upgrade  their  figures  behind  closed  doors 
and  they  have  no  responsibility  for  policy. 
The  administration's  estimates  are  In  a  306- 
page  book.  TTiese  figures  must  be  changed 
in  public  and  must  be  the  basis  for  policies 
affecting  everyone. 


Byelorussian   Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
last  2  weeks  I  have  been  privileged  to 
speak  before  gatherings  In  my  home 
State  of  New  York  on  the  occasion  of 
the  48th  anniversary  of  Byelorussian  In- 
dependence. 

The  United  Byelorussian-American 
Commemorative  Committee  held  a  rally 
for  Americans  of  Byelorussian  descent  at 
the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on 
March  20,  which  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing. 

At  this  meeting,  a  very  forthright  res- 
olution was  passed,  and  I  would  like  to 
bring  It  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 

RESOLUTION    or  THE   RaLLT    OP   AMERICANS   Or 

Byelorussian  Descent 
WhereiVB  in  the  historical  past  Byelorussia 
was  an  independent  country  which  In  1795 
was  conquered  by  the  czarlst  Russia  Empire; 
Whereas  at  the  time  of  collapse  of  czarlst 
Russian  Empire  in  1917,  the  first  Byelorus- 
slan  Congress  satrted  restoration  of  Inde- 
pendent Byelorussia,  but  was  dispersed  by 
armed  forces  of  Soviet  Russia; 

Whereas  on  March  26,  1918,  the  Council  of 
Byelorussian  Democratic  RepubUc  pro- 
claimed the  national  independence  of  Byelo- 


russia, which  subsequently  was  attacked, 
conquered  and  subjugated  by  Soviet  Russia 
and  Poland; 

Whereas  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War  in  1944  the  Second  Byelorussian  Con- 
gress confirmed  the  proclamation  of  Inde- 
f>endence  of  Byelorussian  Democratic  Re- 
public, but  Byelonissla  was  conquered  again 
by  Soviet  Russia; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russia  created  the  fic- 
titious state — the  Byelorussian  Soviet  Soci- 
alist Republic,  included  her  Into  USSR  and 
completly  subordinated  to  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian Government  in  Moscow; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russian  Government 
la  contfnuously  applying  in  Byelorussia  a 
colonial  rule  to  benefit  the  Russian  empire 
and  Russian  people,  committing  outrageous 
crimes  against  Byelorussian  people; 

1.  By  partition  of  Byelorussian  ethnograph- 
ical territory.  Only  less  than  half  of  it  has 
been  included  within  the  Byelorussian  SSR. 
Over  half  of  Byelorussia  has  been  annexed  to 
the  Russian  SFSR; 

2.  By  murder  or  deportation  to  concentra- 
tion camps  in  Russia  over  6  million  of  Byel- 
orussian population.  Russia  Is  continu- 
ously using  deportations  of  young  people 
from  Byelorussia  to  various  forms  of  forced 
labor  and  to  concentration  camps  In  Soviet 
Russia; 

3.  By  colonizing  Byelorussia  by  the  settle- 
ment of  Russians,  mostly  Communists,  pro- 
viding the  preferential  treatment  to  them  In 
relation  to  Byelorussian  ptopulation.  All 
leading  administrative  posts  in  Byelorussian 
SSR  are  filled  with  Russians; 

4.  By  enormous  economical  exploitation  of 
Byelorussia  to  the  benefit  of  Russia; 

5.  By  forcible  superlmixwltlon  on  Byel- 
orussian people  a  kolkhoz-slavery  system 
for  peasants,  a  forced  labor  conditions  for  In- 
dustrial workers,  and  concentration  camp 
system  of  work  without  pay; 

6.  By  oppression  of  religious  life  of  all  de- 
nominations in  Byelorussia; 

7.  By  russlficatlon  of  Byelorussian  people 
with  the  aim  for  complete  merge  them  Into 
one  Soviet  Russian  nation. 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russia  and  Commu- 
nist China  at  this  time  are  trsring  to  expand 
their  Communist  domination  by  military  ag- 
gression In  South  Vietnam,  and  are  prepar- 
ing similar  conquests  of  other  countries  of 
the  free  world: 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  participants  of  the 
above  mentioned  rally,  are  protesting  against 
occupation  of  Byelorussia  by  Soviet  Rvissla, 
we  are  asking  you,  sir,  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  support  of  the  alms  of  the  Byelo- 
russian people  for  their  UberaOon  from  So- 
viet Russian  colonialism;  we  are  approving 
as  completely  right  the  action  of  American 
Government  and  the  allies  in  South  Viet- 
nam, stopping  the  Communist  conquest  of 
free  countries. 


New  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  a  time  when  the  neglected 
needs  of  American  Indians  are  belatedly 
but  surely  coming  more  sharply  Into 
focus,  a  promising  figure  has  emerged 
into  whose  ejftjerienced  and  able  hands 
the  Interests  of  our  Indian  population  are 
being  placed.  That  figure  is  R<*ert  La 
PoUette  Bennett,  recently  nominated  to 


be  the  new  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Bennett  possesses  many  attributes 
and  qualifications  that  make  his  selec- 
tion an  outstanding  one.  Two  of  them 
are  Immediately  discernible  and  especial- 
ly notable:  First,  he  has  been  a  career 
employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs for  29  years,  and  since  last  October 
has  served  as  Deputy  Commissioner;  and 
second,  he,  himself  is  an  Indian. 

Mr.  Benjiett  was  bom  on  the  Oneida 
Indian  Reservation  in  Outagamie  Coim- 
ty  in  the  Eighth  Wisconsin  District 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  In 
this  body.  He  is  a  graduate  of  De  Pere 
High  School  and  attended  St.  Norbert 
College.  Later  he  was  graduated  from 
Haskell  Institute  In  Kansas  where  he 
qualified  for  a  civil  service  position  with 
the  Bureau. 

Only  one  other  Indian  before  Mr.  Ben- 
nett served  as  Commissioner,  and  that 
was  under  President  Grant  from  1869 
to  1871. 

Mr.  Bennett  is  the  father  of  six  chil- 
dren. He  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  n. 
having  served  with  the  U.S.  Marines. 
His  last  assignment  with  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau prior  to  his  appointment  as  Deputy 
Commissioner  was  as  the  Bureau's  area 
director  in  Juneau,  Alaska. 

This  change  In  the  Bureau's  leadership 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  country  to  reexamine  its  obligations 
and  responsibilities  to  its  citizens  of  In- 
dian birth,  and  to  do  something  about 
them. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Bennett  on  this 
recognition  of  his  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  his  country  and  our  Indian 
Americans  especially,  and  extend  very 
best  wishes  for  continued  success  In  his 
new  assignment, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  concerning  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's appointment  which  appeared  In  the 
March  27  edition  of  the  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette.    The  editorial  follows: 

The  Bennett  Appointment 
The  nomination  of  Robert  La  Pollette 
Bennett,  a  native  of  Oneida,  as  commissioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  wlU  provide 
the  Nation  with  an  opportunity  to  focus 
fresh  attention  on  the  neglected  problems  of 
its  Indian  population. 

WhUe  the  Nation  has  before  it  constant 
dUcusslon  and  proposals  for  the  economic 
problems  of  urban  slimis  and  distressed  areas 
of  white  population,  like  Appalachla.  it  has 
paid  little  attention  to  the  economic  distress 
of  decades  in  Indian  reservations.  The  re- 
servations, a  reflection  on  our  history,  often 
are  in  remote  sections  of  the  Nation  and  on 
land  with  no  agricultural  or  industrial  poten- 
tial. 

Bennett  will  replace  Phllleo  Nash,  another 
Wisconsin  native,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  Nash  resignation  underline  the  complex- 
ity of  the  Indian  economic  plight. 

Prom  what  can  be  learned,  Nash  aroused 
the  ire  of  his  superior.  Interior  Secretary 
Udall,  when  he  halted  plana  to  move  a  gar- 
ment factory  from  New  York  to  an  Indian 
reservation  in  Arizona,  Udall's  home  State. 
Nash's  position  was  that  there  Is  no  point  In 
curing  one  economic  problem  by  creating  un- 
employment elsewhere,  and  In  this  case  he 
was  right. 

Bennett,  a  graduate  lawyer,  has  devoted  all 
his  Government  career  since  1952  to  Indian 
problems  either  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affaln  or  with  tbe  Veterans  Administration. 
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He  hAs  Beryed  both  In  WaahlnKton  and  In 
the  field  In  Western  States  and  Alaska. 

Secretary  Udall  baa  promised  that  a  reor- 
ganization Is  conUng  at  the  top  level  of  the 
Bureau  "to  make  It  more  action  minded,  to 
cpecd  up  the  process  of  serving  Indians." 
The  Bennett  appointment  should  be  used  by 
the  Nation  as  a  time  to  take  a  new  look  at 
its  neglected  responslbllttes  to  Its  Indian 
neighbors. 


Yietnam  Debate  Releds  the  American 
Way 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLOkADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  debate 
and  discussion  over  our  mission  and  obli- 
gation In  Vietnam  have  been  much  In  the 
news  the  last  few  months.  TTiere  are 
those  who  feel  siicii  debate — coming,  as 
It  does,  largely  from  within  the  ranks  of 
the  Democratic  Party — hinders  our  Viet- 
nam efforts. 

I  feel  that  such  debate  Is  not  only  fun- 
damental to  the  American  way  of  going 
about  things,  but  also  It  aids  In  formulat- 
ing a  national  resolve  by  thoroughly  air- 
ing the  complexities  of  the  picture.  I 
bring  this  up  because  Senator  WilliaK 
Proxkhu,  of  Wisconsin,  recently  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  the  subject  in  Denver. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  that 
speech,  delivered  at  the  annual  Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day  dinner  of  the  Colorado 
Democratic  Party.  I  want  to  share 
Senator  Phoxmiri's  excellent  words  with 
my  colleagues,  and  I  respectfully  Include 
that  portion  of  the  Senator's  address 
pertaining  to  Vietnam  In  the  Rscoro: 

I  support  the  adinlnlstratlon  position  In 
Vietnam.  I  support  it  because  It  has  wisely 
acoonunodated  to  the  constructive  criticisms 
of  Democratic  critic*. 

Senator*  Manstiklo.  ICotss,  Robkst  Kzn- 
i*K>T.  and  other*  have  done  far  more  than 
keep  the  U.S.  Senate's  tradition  of  debate 
and  discussion  alive.  They  have  made  ex- 
plicit suggestions  that  have  been  accepted 
and  have  measurably  improved  the  admin- 
istration's position  In  Vietnam. 

As  an  administration  8upf>orter  In  Vietnam 
I  say  thank  Ood  for  Senator  Ptjlmuobt's 
courageous  Insistence  on  holding  open  hear- 
ings on  what  we  are  doing  to  achieve  nego- 
tlatlotu  and  a  defensible  ]>eace  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Thoee  hearings  not  only  vastly  Increased 
public  understanding  of  the  stringent  limi- 
tations on  our  altemattve*  In  Vietnam,  they 
also  forced  the  administration  to  rethink 
and  clarify  as  well  aa  defend  Its  position 
there. 

The  Fulbrlght  foUowthrough  with  hear- 
ings on  Red  China  have  contributed  a  far 
greater  understanding  in  Congress  and  the 
•ountry  of  China,  and  how  we  can  best  pur- 
sue Asiatic  freedom  and  peace — in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere. 

This  country  has  never  engaged  In  a  war 
In  which  the  party  controUlng  the  Govern- 
ment has  Itself  had  such  a  monopoly  on 
criticism  or  In  which  that  criticism  has  been 
so  consistent  and  powerful.  And  certainly 
we  have  never  before  so  clearly  Incorporated 
that  criticism  so  quickly  into  our  "»*'""»' 
policy. 


Critics  asked  the  President  to  call  for  a 
ceasefire.    The  President  has  done  so. 

They  called  for  a  lengthy  bombing  pause. 
The  President  did  Just  that. 

They  asked  the  administration  to  put  the 
controversy  before  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
done  that. 

They  called  for  our  reaffirmation  of  the 
Geneva  accords,  and  our  request  for  recon- 
vening the  Geneva  Convention  to  act  as  In- 
termediaries.    The  President  has  done  this. 

They  called  for  a  vigorous  peace  offensive. 
The  President  sent  his  top  foreign  policy 
officials  throughout  the  world  in  the  most 
vigorous  peace  offensive  the  Nation  has  ever 
engaged  In. 

They  asked  that  we  call  for  a  free  election 
In  South  Vietnam  and  announce  we  would 
abide  by  the  results  even  if  the  Conununists 
won.     President  Johnson  has  done  this. 

They  called  on  the  President  to  accept  a 
Vietnam-wide  election — north  and  south — • 
and  abide  by  the  results.  The  President  has 
agreed  to  do  so. 

They  have  asked  that  the  war  be  limited  to 
military  targets.  It  has  been  rigorously  so 
limited. 

They  ask  that  we  not  Insist  on  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  President  has  made  It  clear  that  we  do 
not  Insist  on  unconditional  surrender;  that 
we  win  not  Invade  North  Vietnam. 

We  are  not  bombing  Hanoi,  nor  blockad- 
ing Haiphong;  we  covet  not  a  foot  of  Viet- 
nam territory,  north  or  south;  we  want  no 
bcMe  in  Vietnam;  we  do  not  ask  that  South 
Vietnam  align  herself  with  i^. 

Indeed,  we  offer  a  bllllon-doUar  economic 
reconstruction  program  after  the  war  to  in- 
clude North  Vietnam  Itself. 

At  the  moment  the  difference  between 
President  Johnson's  position  and  that  of  his 
toughest  critics  In  the  Democratic  Party  Ln 
the  Senate  Is  a  narrow  hair's  breadth. 

Neither  would  withdraw  frocn  Vietnam. 

Neither  wants  a  wholesale  attack  on  North 
Vietnam. 

Both  wants  to  negotiate  peace  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Both  wajit  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
decide  their  future  freely. 

This  Is  a  national  policy  that  unites  the 
Democratic  Party  and  the  Nation.  It  does 
not  divide  our  party  or  our  country.  It  la 
no  accident  that  the  demonstrations,  the 
teach-ins,  the  sign-carrying  protests,  the 
peace  marches  have  all  but  ceased. 

We  have  at  last  a  national  policy  in  Viet- 
nam that  won  overwhelming  national  sup- 
port. And  it  has  been  won  In  the  best 
American  tradition — by  debate,  dissent. 
dlBcuBslon. 

Of  course,  differences  remain  but  they  are 
differences  over  military  tactics  or  political 
ambitions  or  Just  plain  personal  animosi- 
ties, and  as  long  as  we're  human  those  dif- 
ferences will  always  be  with  us. 


Census  Bureau  Report  on  Building  Re- 
search Propams  of  National  Bureau  of 
Standards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Thursday.  March  17.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  Che  building 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  recent  Census  Bureau  report,  accounts 
for  one-seventh  of  the  gross  natioDal 


product  and  about  10  million  Amerlrans 
have  jobs  related  to  this  lmiK>rtant  $90 
billion  seswient  of  our  economy.  Tlicse 
figures  illustrate  why  all  Americans  have 
an  Interest  In  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  building,  and  In  a  Rood  workinR 
rclaUoivship  between  the  Industry  and 
appropriate  agencies  pf  the  Federal 
Government. 

Over  the  years  such  a  relationship  has 
existed  between  the  building  Industry 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  In  building  research,  and  in- 
dustry has  cooperated  with  the  Bureau. 

Recent  discussions  about  the  future  of 
this  relationship  and  of  the  expanded  re- 
search that  may  be  required  by  the  con- 
tinued unprecedented  growth  of  build- 
ing led  to  a  paper  outlining  the  pur- 
poses, intent,  and  scope  of  the  building 
research  programs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  which  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  Record.  The  paper  follows: 
Census  Bureau  Report 

INTaODUCTION 

This  la  a  statement  ot  the  purpose.  Intent. 
and  scope  of  the  building  research  programs 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  It 
does  not  purport  to  limit,  or  drcumscrlbe, 
thereby  the  role  or  reeponslbUltlee  of  any 
other  Federal  agency.  It  Is  presented  for  dis- 
cussion and  comment  by  all  of  those  indus- 
tries, professional  organizations,  and  trade 
associations  which  share  with  us  an  Interest 
In  advancing  the  scientific  and  technological 
capacity  of  the  Nation  for  the  creation  of 
better  buildings. 

THE  PAST  mSTORT 

Shortly  after  Its  formation  64  years  ago 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  became 
engaged  in  research  work  related  to  building. 
During  this  time  the  associated  building 
Industries  (hereafter  called  the  building  in- 
dustry) have  utilized  much  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  NBS  research  as  background 
knowledge  materially  assisting  In  Industry 
progress.  Through  these  years  the  building 
Industry  has  cordially  and  effectively  sup- 
ported building  research  at  the  Bureau  and 
has  continuously  carried  on  Joint  coopera- 
tive work  with  the  NBS  research  groups. 
Tiie  cooperation  has  taken  many  forms, 
such  as.  maintenance  of  research  associate- 
ships  at  NBS;  efforts  in  codes  and  standards 
organizations  where  Industry  and  NBS  per- 
sonnel have  acted  In  close  union  to  develop 
building  standards  on  which  the  Industry 
depends;  contract  research  with  Industry 
groups,  and  daily  personal  exchangee  of  in- 
formation and  advice  between  NBS  and  In- 
dustry scientists,  engineers,  and  administra- 
tors. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  six  decades  build- 
ing research  at  the  NBS,  and  elsewhere  has 
changed  character  as  building  technology 
developed.  It  has  been  extended  in  some 
directions  or  diminished  In  others  so  that 
at  all  time*  It  would  be  In  accord  with  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  (These  changes  have 
often  been  carried  out  with  the  advice  and 
knowledge  of  the  building  industry.) 

The  historic  building  reecarch  programs  of 
the  NBS  have  been  In  the  field  of  science  of 
materials,  structures,  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical services,  fire  and  combustion,  and  other 
related  fields  of  building  technology.  The 
results  of  the  work  have  been  disseminated 
In  many  ways:  Publication  in  BMS  (build- 
ing materials  and  structures)  series  of 
brochures;  participation  by  NBS  personnel 
in  professional,  scientific,  and  engineering 
societies;  participation  by  building  research 
personnel  in  committees  developing  building 
standards    and    codes;    books    and    lectures 
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written  and  presented  by  NBS  sclentlste; 
reciprocal  activity  on  Industry  advisory 
bodies  by  NBS  personnel;  etc. 

RBCCNT  HISTOST  AND  CURRENT  EVENTS 

During  and  Immediately  follovrtng  World 
War  II.  building  research  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  of  necessity,  diminished 
while  other  research  activities  of  perhaps 
more  urgent  character  expanded.  The  NBS 
also  began  making  preparations  for  a  long- 
contemplated  move  from  Its  old  location  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  a  new  rural  site 
In  Oailhersburg.  Md..  where  its  work  could 
be  carried  out  in  the  kind  of  space  and  sur- 
roundings demanded  by  the  new  era  of 
scientific  and  technical  predominance.  In 
connection  with  these  vast  and  impending 
cluinges  the  NBS  has  been  going  through  a 
rigorous  course  of  self-examination  as  well 
as  examination  by  other  concerned  Interests 
both  public  and  private.     For  example: 

1.  On  request  of  the  Director  of  NBS, 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  conducted, 
in  1961.  a  study  of  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment in  building  research  and  more 
specifically  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, as  related  to  building  resetu-ch  In  gen- 
eral In  the  United  States.  The  Academy 
recommended  and  outlined  a  national  core 
program  for  building  research  to  be  orga- 
nized under  the  National  Bxu-eau  of  Stand- 
ards because  its  research  has  international 
aa  well  as  national  recognition.  Its  research 
provides  a  practical  service  to  the  Nation, 
and  its  reeearch  is  relatively  free  of  policy 
and  program-oriented  requirements.  The 
Academy  further  recommended  that  the 
activities  of  the  NBS  Building  Research  Div- 
ision  be  incorporated  within   this  program. 

2.  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
also  for  many  years  provided  NBS  with  ad- 
visory panels  to  its  various  divisions.  In 
1964.  the  Advisory  Panel  to  the  Building  Re- 
search Division  was  expanded  and  strength- 
ened by  including  In  Its  membership  more 
executives  from  the  building  indvistry  as 
well  as  the  traditional  representatives  from 
academic  institutions.  This  panel  has  re- 
cently said : 

"The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  a 
competent  organization  sufficiently  removed 
from  the  Industrial  field  and  without  bias  to 
develop  knowledge  and  techniques  funda- 
mental to  the  establishment  of  performance 
criteria,  test  methods,  and  standards." 

3.  The  Committee  on  Plre  Research  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  several  oc- 
casions has  sought  to  stimulate  greater  par- 
ticipation by  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
national  flre  research  program.  The  Federal 
Council  on  Science  and  Technology  has  des- 
ignated NBS  as  the  agency  which  should 
assume  the  leading  role  for  fundamental  fire 
research  within  the  Government. 

4.  Representatives  of  the  building  Indus- 
try have  been  brought  together  by  the  con- 
struction and  community  development  de- 
partment of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  oi 
the  United  States  for  informal  meetings. 
This  group  together  with  other  Informal 
meetings  of  industry  representatives  has 
helped  also  to  exa»ilne  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  building  research  programs  and  plana 
of  NBS. 

PURPOSES    AND    SCOPE 

The  building  and  construction  Industries 
and  the  professionals  who  are  associated  with 
them  have  the  responsibility  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  developing  and  Improving  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  work,  worship,  are  educated,  and  live 
their  dally  lives.  Other  fundamental  needs 
of  man,  such  as  food,  health,  and  transporta- 
tion are  being  progressively  met  and  im- 
proved through  the  cranblned  effort  of  private 
and  public  research  organizations.  Well-de- 
signed and  farslghted  cooperative  research  In 
building,  a  major  factor  in  our  environment, 
has  been  and  will  conUnue  to  be  necessary 
and  desirable. 


It  is  now  recognized  by  industries,  organi- 
zations, agencies,  and  institutions  concerned 
with  building  in  the  United  States  that  the 
volume  of  building  in  this  country  In  the 
next  two  or  three  decades  is  going  to  be  so 
great  that  an  unprecedented  effort  will  be 
demanded  from  all  who  have  any  responsi- 
bility for  building  progress.  The  total  re- 
search and  development  effort  required 
should  be  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
need.  The  climate  within  which  these  needs 
are  met  should  be  as  free  from  unnecessary 
restrictions  as  possible. 

In  accordance  with  the  scope  of  the  activi- 
ties OS  stated  below  NBS  then  should  be  pre- 
pared to  play  a  vital  role,  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  This  role  with  respect  to  building  re- 
search has  three  primary  ports: 

1.  Providing  fundamental  knowledge  as  a 
technological  boses  for  assistance  to  others 
In  the  writing  of  performance  criteria,  stand- 
ards, specifications  or  codes,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  test  methods  and  other  methods  of 
evaluation. 

2.  Providing  advisory  services  to  other 
Government  agencies  in  their  roles  as  moni- 
tors, specifiers,  or  purchasers  of  goods  and 
services  from  the  building  industry. 

3.  Maintaining  and  extending  its  role 
whenever  appropriate  in  the  acquisition  and 
dissemination  of  fundamental  knowledge  of 
value  to  industry  and  government. 

The  scope  of  these  activities  are  Intended 
to   recognize  the   following  considerations: 

1.  These  programs  are  operated  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  Organic  Act  of  NBS  dated  March 
3,  1901,  but  are  at  aU  times  subject  to  modi- 
fication by  Congress  or  the  President. 

2.  It  is  the  exclusive  concern  of  private 
Industry  to  undertake  the  research  and  de- 
velopment of  specific  materials,  products, 
and  systems. 

3.  The  buUdlng  research  programs  of  NBS 
will  at  all  times  be  available  for  public  re- 
view by  appropriate  advisory  committees  or 
through   other   established   channels. 

4.  Long-range  planning  will  always  pre- 
cede any  requests  to  Congress  for  extensions 
of  funding,  or  staff,  or  new  facilities,  but  ad- 
ditional resources  wiU  often  be  required  if 
the  program  goals  are  to  be  realized. 

5.  It  Is  understood  that  methods  of  meas- 
urement are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  eval- 
uating the  performance  characteristics  of 
buUdlng  articles  or  substances.  Upper  and 
lower  limits  (usually  numbers)  estabUst^d 
according  to  chosen  measurement  procedure* 
determine  the  range  of  values  of  the  per- 
formance characteristics  within  which  the 
measured  article  wlU  be  found  acceptable  or 
unacceptable. 

These  limits  are  often  Incorporated  In 
codes.  NBS  attempts  to  Identify  thoee 
characteristics  of  building  products  and  sys- 
tems which  shoiUd  be  subjected  to  measure- 
ment and  evaluation.  These  characteristics 
WiU  increasingly  reflect  the  performance  of 
products  and  systems  generated  by  the  po- 
tential users  of  such  products  and  systems. 
NBS  further  tries  by  its  research  to  devise 
tests  or  other  evaluative  procedures  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Indicated  measurement 
or  evaluation. 

NBS  does  not  establish  the  limits  (upper  or 
lower)  which  determine  the  acceptability 
range.  (Note:  Whenever  the  words  "per- 
formance criteria"  are  used  with  respect  to 
building  research  in  other  publications  or 
statements  of  the  Institute  for  Applied  Tech- 
nology or  NBS,  they  shooild  be  understood  to 
designate  "performance  characteristics"  as 
defined  above.) 

6.  Finally,  the  building  research  programs 
of  NBS  will  be  characterized  by  being  highly 
cooperative  with  all  organlzaUons  and  insti- 
tutions Interested  In  building  research. 
There  should  be  opportunity  for  exchanging 
workers  between  NBS  and  such  interested 
groups;  there  should  be  participation  by  NBS 
staS  In  technical  and  working  committees 


of  such  groups;  and  at  all  times  NBS  affairs 
should  be  so  organized  as  to  facilitate  the 
flow  of  information  about  the  results  of  its 
wcwk. 


Cooperation  Between  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and   Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  often 
been  an  unsung  hero  In  its  countless  con- 
tributions in  protecting  the  health  ^nd 
lives  of  every  Individual  In  this  country. 
From  Its  inception.  It  has  conducted  ex- 
tensive research,  enforced  voluminous 
statutes  and  extended  a  cooperative  hand 
to  Industry. 

An  article  in  the  March  1966  Mon- 
santo magazine,  "How  Industry  Works 
With  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
To  Keep  the  Nation  Healthy,"  relates 
some  of  the  problems  Incurred  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  its  fimc- 
tlons  and  achievements  and  the  out- 
standing cooperation  l)etween  Govern- 
ment and  industry  which  it  has  fostered 
in  the  vital  area  of  health. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Insert  Into  the  Record  the  Monsanto 
article : 

How    INDUSTRT    WORKS   WPTH    THE    POOD    AND 

Druo   Administration   To   Keep   the   Na- 
tion Healtht 

Washington, — Last  November,  with  very 
little  fanfare,  a  new  building  was  dedicated 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  It  Is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, and  it  looks  pretty  much  like  many 
other  Government  buildings. 

But  its  six  floors  of  offices  surrounding  a 
central  core  of  laboratories  house  same  1.200 
people  whose  dally  Job  is  to  keep  you  alive 
and  healthy.  The  dramas  of  life  and  death 
played  out  within  its  walls  wouldn't  keep  Dr. 
Kildare  going  for  one  TV  season,  for  there 
are  no  bedside  scenes,  no  crises  in  the  oper- 
ating room. 

But  what  goes  on  at  chemist's  bench  and 
laboratory  in  FDA  headquarters — and  at 
other  FDA  Installations  in  the  Washington 
area  and  around  the  country — Is  vital  to  the 
Nation's  health  and  welfare.  The  agency  is, 
of  course,  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

FDA's  new  commiesioner,  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard,  Is  expected  to  bring  vlgMt>U8  man- 
agement to  the  agency  which,  since  the  early 
thirties,  has  experienced  rapid  growth,  intense 
pressures — and  some  resultant  growing 
pains.  Whatevw  changes  he  makes,  the 
PDA  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's principal  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  scientific  institutions. 

Science  got  into  the  picture  early.  The 
Pure  Food  Law  was  enacted  in  1906,  and 
techniques  had  to  be  established  to  detect 
impurities.  Responsible  industry  was  glad 
to  comply  and  welcomed  protection  against 
marginal  operators  who  were  offering  sub- 
standard foods  and  drugs.  Industry  and  the 
Government  worked  together  to  Interpret 
the  new  law  and  furnish  proof  that  a  given 
substance  was  or  was  not  safe. 

Enforcement,  however,  was  the  FDA's  big- 
gest Job  imtu  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.     This  act  established 
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the  principle  of  premarketing  clearance — of 
proving  the  safety  of  new  drugs  before  they 
Are  offered  for  sale.  Tragedy  had  spurred 
the  enactment  of  the  new  law:  more  than 
100  people  bad  died  from  using  a  liquid 
■ulfanilarolde  preparation  which  had  not 
been  properly  tested  or  Investigated. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  wonder 
drugs.  Then  came  the  war.  with  Increased 
demands  on  science  and  technology.  Re- 
search became  an  Increasingly  heavy  respon- 
■Iblllty,  not  only  for  the  FDA.  but  for  indus- 
try as  well. 

In  the  early  1960s,  a  select  House  commit- 
tee begran  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  use  of 
chemicals  In  food.  Although  the  practice 
was  an  old  one.  dating  back  to  the  time 
when  man  flrst  used  salt  to  preserve  meat, 
the  Congress  wanted  evidence  that  sub- 
stances added  to  foods  were  being  proved 
safe. 

The  hearings  turned  up  some  evidence  of 
products  that  had  not  been  thoroughly 
tested  over  long  periods  of  use.  But  they 
also  demonstrated  the  value  of  additives  In 
modern  food  production. 

The  eventual  result  of  the  hearings  was 
some  major  amendments  to  the  law.  Plrst 
came  the  Pesticide  Chemicals  Amendment  of 
1954  and  the  Pood  AddlUves  Amendment  of 
1958.'  In  1960  the  color  additive  amend- 
menU  were  passed.  The  law  now  required 
manufacturers  to  prove  safety  before  their 
products  were  marketed:  It  also  aknowledged 
the  vital  role  that  chemicals  play  in  produc- 
ing foods.  It  was  up  to  the  PDA  to  decide 
how  much,  and  what  kind,  of  residues  consti- 
tuted safety.  And  It  was  up  to  industry  to 
meet  those  standards. 

Thus  the  need  for  cooperaUon  between 
Government  and  Industry  became  Impera- 
tive. The  new  PDA  building  is,  among  other 
things,  a  tribute  to  that  cooperation  and  a 
pledge  to  Its  futiire. 

The  ooet  of  the  building  was  about  $13 
million.  About  half  that  much  again  went 
Into  eclentlflc  equipment  and  furnishings. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  building  houses 
sclentlflc  actlvlUes  that  range  all  the  way 
from  determining  whether  materials  used  for 
food  packaging  will  be  absorbed  Into  the 
food,  to  detecting  counterfeit  driigs.  (Did 
ywi  know  that  It  is  possible  to  look  at  a  plU 
under  a  microscope  and  determine  who 
manufactured  It? ) 

There  are  325  laboratories  and  animal 
rooms  in  the  building,  and  an  animal  popu- 
laUon  of  about  17.000— moeUy  raU  and  mice 
but  including  some  rather  rare  South  Amer- 
ican opossums.  The  animal  rootna  have 
sheet-Tlnyl  covered  walls  for  spotlees  clean- 
liness and   long-term  service  and  economy. 

The  animals  are  of  utmost  lmp>ortance  In 
toxicity  studies.  Their  day-to-day  health 
Is  studied  as  paUently  as  your  own  doctor 
studies  you  when  you  get  that  yearly  check- 
up. Indeed,  the  animal  patlenu  at  the  PDA 
are  helping  to  guard  the  Nation's  health. 

New  techniques  of  research  are  dally  out- 
moding  the  old  ones.  And  new  techniques 
In  agriculture  and  Industry — particularly  as 
they  affect  the  growing  and  processing  of 
tood — makes  clearances  on  new  products  an 
Increasingly  complex  procedure.  When  you 
consider  all  the  things  that  can  happen  to  an 
Item  of  food — from  the  farmer's  Iteld 
through  packing,  shipping,  handling,,  pro- 
cessing, packaging  and  marketing,  to  your 
dinner  table — you  can  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 

So  the  protection  Is  needed.  And  here  Is 
how  Government  and  Industry,  working  to- 
gether through  the  FDA.  provide  it. 

First  it  is  necessary  to  examine  what  Is 
meant  by  -food  addlUves,"  both  from  a  prac- 
tical and  a  legal  point  of  view.    According  to 
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'  The  flrst  peUUon  filed  and  approved  un- 
der the  Food  AddltlTes  Amendment  of  1958 
was  for  Monsanto's  Santoquin  antioxidant 
uacd  in  animal  feeds. 


the  law,  a  food  additive  is  "any  substance 
the  Intended  use  of  which  results  or  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result,  directly  or 
indirectly.  In  Its  becoming  a  component  or 
otherwise  affecting  the  characteristics  of  any 
food  •  •  •  if  such  substance  Is  not  generally 
recognized  •  •  •  to  be  safe."  Thus  a  food 
additive  may  be  something  that  Is  deliber- 
ately added  to  preserve,  emulsify,  flavor  or 
otherwise  accomplish  a  specific  effect;  or  It 
may  be  something  that  Inadvertently  gets 
Into  the  food  through  deliberate  use  else- 
where, such  as  substances  "migrating"  from 
packaging  materials. 

So  when  a  company  like  Monsanto  wants 
to  Introduce  a  new  fjroduct  such  as  a  plas- 
tlclzer  for  use  In  plastic  aims,  coatings  and 
adheslves  for  food  packaging.  It  mu&t  travel 
a  long  route  to  premarketing  clearance,  be- 
cause if  the  chemicals  involved  may  migrate 
Into  the  food,  they  are  legally  classed  as 
"food  addlUves."  Subetances  deliberately 
added  to  foods  such  as  flavorings  and  acldu- 
lants  travel  the  same  long  road:  so  do  pesti- 
cides, although  here  the  UjS.  Department  of 
Agriculture  registers  them  and  approves  the 
labeling,  while  FDA  sets  the  tolerances. 

Two  things  have  to  be  determined  before 
PDA  approval  can  be  secured:  Is  the  food 
additive  safe  under  Its  Intended  conditions 
for  use?  Does  It  do  what  it  Is  supposed  to 
do? 

To  answer  those  questions  the  manufac- 
turer  must  use  certain  prescribed  tests  and 
furnish  other  detailed  Information  required 
by  the  FDA. 

In  the  case  of  pesticides  and  additives, 
there  must  be  toxicity  studies  on  animals, 
usually  on  at  least  two  specler.  one  a  non- 
rodent.  There  must  be  both  "acute"  studies, 
to  determine  the  smallest  amount  that  will 
produce  a  physiological  respoose  and  the 
amount  that  constitutes  a  fatal  dose:  and 
"chronic"  studies  to  demoostrate  the  effect 
of  food  additives  over  a  Uietizae. 

The  manufacturer  must  also  Include  a 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  the  chemi- 
cal: a  detailed  description  o*  lu  proposed 
use:  quality  control  data:  a  method  ot  aimly- 
als  that  can  be  used  by  the  PDA;  and  ample 
evidence  that  the  substance  will  produce  the 
effect  claimed  for  It. 

Thios,  in  a  typical  case  (as  with  Bfonsanto's 
dlcyclohexyl  phthalate  plastlclzer).  almost 
3  years  of  concentrated  study  are  necessary 
before  the  petition  can  even  be  submitted 
to  the  PDA.  But  once  a  manufactxirer  has 
done  his  homework  properly,  the  percentage 
of  petitions  that  are  approved  Is  very  high. 
The  manufacturer  usually  submits  several 
copies  of  his  peUUon.  One  Is  reviewed  Iti 
the  Petitions  Control  Branch;  others  go  to 
the  dlvUlons  within  the  PDA  that  are  con- 
cerned with  checking  for  safety,  efficacy  and 
methods  of  analysis.  A  petition  may  run  to 
several  thick  volumes  of  typed  sheets,  rep- 
resenting untold  man-hours  of  research— all 
ot  which  Is  checked  by  the  FTJA. 

The  enforcement  end  of  the  FDA's  Job  is 
equally  Important.  Here  the  Agency  not  only 
helps  food  and  drug  manufacturers  protect 
health  and  life,  but  It  guards  against  trick- 
ery, deception,  and  dishonesty.  It  protecU 
the  consumer's  pocketbook  and  helps  to  pro- 
mote fair  competition  by  clamping  down 
on  misrepresentations. 

In  packaging,  for  Instance,  there  have  been 
cases  where  tinted  film  was  used  to  Improve 
the  poor  color  of  the  food  Inside,  or  film  with 
opaque  areas  was  used  to  conceal  Inferiority, 
Under  certain  sections  of  the  act.  these  In- 
fractions are  punishable. 

Premarketing  clearance  remains  the  best 
guarantee  against  violations,  even  though 
the  Job  Is  getting  tougher  every  day.  One 
official  points  out  that  "since  cooking  has 
moved  out  of  the  kitchen  and  Into  the  fac- 
tory, a  whole  set  of  conditions  has  changed." 
This  makes  the  role  of  industry  even  mors 
imi>ortant. 

In  today's  complex  world  of  food  produc- 


tion, nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted.  Sub- 
stances once  used  In  a  limited  way  now  And 
much  broader  uses — uses  that  weren't  even 
thought  of  a  few  years  ago.  Chemicals 
cleared  in  one  Instance  may  be  blocked  In 
another.  There  are  no  easy  answers.  But 
the  Joining  together  of  knowledge  from  both 
Industry  and  government — and  from  the  uni- 
versities as  well — Is  essential  to  the  portec- 
tlon  of  the  public. 

That's  why  the  research  goes  on.  And 
that's  why  the  PDA's  new  building  has  a  si)e- 
clal  meaning  for  you.  The  men  and  women 
Inside  are  working  to  keep  you  healthy. 


Indicationc  of  More  Work  for  Oar  Ship- 
yards and  Safer  Ships 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or    UAHTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  work  for  our  domestic  ship- 
yards and  for  updating  our  merchant 
fleet  has  been  apparent  for  some  time, 
even  to  those  with  only  a  vague  knowl- 
edge of  our  commerce,  shipping  industry, 
and  shipyard  situation.  Two  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun  recently  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Delich  Bentley.  the  marl- 
time  editor,  wlilch  I  think  are  encourag- 
ing. 

One  article  states  that  new  companies 
may  extend  their  present  activities  to  the 
shipbuilding  field.  This  certainly  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  prospects  of  more 
work  for  our  yards  are  brightening. 

The  other  states  that  Liberia,  the  na- 
tion with  the  largest  merchaJit  fleet, 
would  bar  the  use  of  old  and  obsolete 
ships.  Many  of  our  old  vessels  are  now 
flying  imder  the  Liberlan  flag. 

This  would  mean  that  to  meet  the 
shipping  needs,  new  shipbuilding  would 
be  necessary  and  from  the  present  sad 
condition  of  the  domestic  shipbuilding 
Industry,  and  the  need  for  much  safer 
vessels,  this  is  very  good  news.  In  the 
belief  that  these  two  articles  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Members,  I  insert  them 
in  the  Appendix : 

(From  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Mar.   18, 
1986] 

AltOUND   TH«   WATnUHONT:    LXTRED  BY    PENTA- 
GON'S Gold,  New  Paces  P^ock  to  Yards 

(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Washington.  March  17. — Soon  new  names 
wUl  appear  on  the  shipbuilding  horizon, 
names  that  have  been  familiar  only  to  the 
airplane  and  general  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Then,  boasts  the  Pentagon,  "we'll  get 
new  methods  and  cost  reductions  In  ship- 
yards of  the  United  States." 

The  principal  reason  there  has  been  a 
flutter  from  "new  names"  like  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.  and  others  who  never  before  have 
been  near  the  waterfront  Is  because  the  Navy 
Department  Is  dangling  an  $800  million 
contract. 

CRmcISM   ON    MODEXNIZATION 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  offer 
In  "peacetime"  to  the  starving  shipbuilding 
industry,  which  has  been  severely  criticized 
in  Government  circles  because  It  has  not 
modernized  Its  faculties  to  the  extent  that 
the  foreign  yards  have. 
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They  always  fall  to  add  that  these  modem 
yards  In  Japan.  Italy,  Prance.  West  Germany, 
and  elsewhere  were  made  possible  through 
Uncle  Sam's  doles  to  the  tune  of  at  least  a 
billion  dollars. 

But  never  has  there  been  any  Government 
suggestion  that  the  same  Uncle  Sam  should 
make  a  parallel  effort  for  the  shipyards  in 
his  own  country,  rather  than  to  reserve  his 
handouts  exclusively  to  the  competitors. 

INTiniESTEB      IN      FAST      DEPLOYMENT      LOGISTIC 

The  airplane  manufacturers  who  have  sent 
wavelengths  to  notify  the  Navy  Department 
that  they  are  Interested  in  the  construcUon 
of  the  faat  deployment  logistic  (FDL)  ships 
are  well  accustomed  to  the  subsidization  of 
their  plants  and  buUdlngs  by  that  same 
generous  Uncle  Sam. 

He  has  paid  most  of  the  costs  of  all  of  their 
manufacturing  facilities,  their  research  and 
development,  and  then  got  them  weU  started 
on  production  through  large  contracts  for 
the  Air  Force  and  Navy  Air  Arm. 

Therefore,  when  the  Pentagon  late  last 
year  let  It  be  known  that  It  was  going  to 
apply  the  "total  package  concept"  for  buUd- 
Ing  fast  deployment  logistic  ships,  the 
healthy  airplane  industry  began  getting  in 
line.  They  knew  from  experience  it  was  a 
good  thing. 

At  that  time,  the  price  per  vessel  was 
quoted  around  $20  million. 

Yesterday,  Robert  H.  B.  Baldwin.  Navy 
Under  Secretary,  told  Congress  the  price  now 
Is  estimated  at  $40  million  to  build  each 
ship. 

A  check  today  revealed  that  the  figure  was 
solely  for  the  construcUon.  not  for  future 
maintenance.  Since  future  maintenance  is 
to  be  included  In  the  contracts— or  at  least  so 
it  was  originally  announced  there  Is  more 
money  to  attrach  a  wotUd-be  shipbuilder. 

The  $40  mllUon  figure  was  like  an  electric 
shock  to  Uw  much-msJlgned  maritime  In- 
dustry, for  18  to  20  o(f  these  vessels  are 
planned  Initially.  Never  before  In  peace- 
time has  a  contract  of  euch  proportion  ever 
been  laid  before  the  American  ship  construc- 
tion Industry. 

THINKING    rr   OVER 

And  when  the  shipowners  think  over  how 
much  criticism  has  bee«  heaped  on  them  be- 
cause of  the  high  costs  of  operating  their 
vessels  and  then  look  at  the  plana  for  the 
fast  deployment  logistic,  they  cannot  fall 
to  wonder. 

For  the  $40  million  figure,  three  modern- 
day  cargo  ships  oould  be  built.  And  Instead 
of  Bitting  out  In  the  middle  of  an  ocean  wait- 
ing for  a  Vietnam  to  occur  and  ruBtlmt 
away— and  their  military  hardware  aboard 
rusting  away  as  weU— the  sflilps  could  be 
serving  a  useful  purpose  such  as  trans- 
porting America's  foreign  commerce  and 
helping  on  the  balance  of  payments. 

Representative  Mailliard,  Etemocrat  of 
Oallfomia,  remarked  that  this  seemed  to  be 
a  whale  of  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  a  ship 
to  Just  sit  and  wait,  maybe  to  participate  in 
maneuvers  once  in  a  while. 

It  particularly  seems  like  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  money  when  one  considers  that  the  total 
allotment  In  fiscal  1967  for  construcUon  of 
merchant  ships  to  replenish  the  fleets— 85 
percent  of  which  U  more  than  20  years  in 
age— Is  $85  million. 

Out  of  that  plus  a  bit  of  Juggling  of  other 
funds.  13  merchant  ships  are  supposed  to  be 
bunt— and  then  literally  under  protest 

With  ooeta  climbing  as  they  are,  11  shins 
seems  optimistic. 

What  a  difference:  $800  million  for  20  ships 
versus  $85  million  to  replenish  800  old  ships 

The  difference,  of  course.  Is  that  the  $800 
million  Is  to  be  spent  by  the  Pentagon  whlob 
bestows  billions  with  a  free  hand,  while  the 
$85  nUlllon  comes  from  the  penny-plnciiliiK 
Maritime  Administration. 
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(From  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sxin, 
Mar.  28,  1966] 
WATntraoNT  Sidelights 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 
Washington,  March  27.— Liberia — ^the  na- 
tion with  the  world's  largest  merchant  fleet 

surprised  that  world  this  month  by  adopting 
a  new  policy  that  wiU  not  permit  any  ship 
built  before  January  1.  1946,  to  be  registered 
there. 

Such  a  move  was  least  expected  from  a 
country  which  seemingly  has  been  grasping 
at  every  ton  of  merchant  shipping  It  could 
obtain  m  order  to  build  up  Its  fleet,  although 
It  knew  that  almost  none  of  that  tonnage 
would  ever  call  at  Liberia  for  exports  or  with 
imfxirts. 

The  African  nation  has  been  accused  of 
being  a  country  "of  convenience"  for  regis- 
tering ships  by  ov,  lers  who  wanted  to  escape 
strict  safety  regulations  such  as  those  Im- 
posed by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  high  crew 
wages  and  high  taxes  to  the  Government. 

OWNERS  from  evert  NATIOK 

Shipowners  from  every  maritime  nation 
In  the  world  have  vessels  sailing  under  the 
Liberlan  flag. 

Despite  the  advantage  of  having  as  much 
tonnage  as  possible  registered — since  every 
ton  means  some  revenue  to  the  country — the 
authorities  In  Liberia  realize  that  ships  over 
20  years  In  age  are  passe,  are  obsolete.  They 
want  nothing  to  do  with  any  more  of  them, 
although  the  new  policy  does  not  affect  those 
already  registered  In  that  country. 

Apparently  It  was  the  recent  move  by  the 
British  Insurance  underwriters  to  clamp 
down  on  ships  over  20  years  In  age  that 
prompted  the  Llberlans  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
tect ships  under  Its  flag. 

MOST  OF  ITS  SHIPS  ARE  YOUNGER 

TO  this  end  It  made  the  new  rule,  despite 
the  fact  that  most  ft  Liberia's  28,506,000 
deadweight  tons  Is  10  /ears  old  or  younger. 

And  although  the  ferltlsh  Insurance  col- 
ony— which  determine  the  destinies  of  the 
maritime  world  as  far  las  Insurance  is  con- 
cerned— could  wipe  80  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine 'off  the  high  seas  to- 
morrow by  simply  reenactlng  that  blanket 
high  premium  rate  on  all  cargoes  transported 
on  ships  over  20  years  of  age,  no  one  in  the 
U.S.  Government  seems  to  be  duly  concerned 
about  It. 

It  was  only  the  loud  protests  from  the 
American  shipowners  that  caused  the  British 
to  temporarily  withdraw  the  blanket  high 
premium  particularly  from  American  ships 
kept  in  flrst-class  condition — which  they 
must  be  to  meet  Coast  Guard  regulations. 

LIBERTIES,    VICTORIES    STTFFER 

However,  American  Ubertles  and  Victories 
In  flrst-class  condition  were  not  exempt — be- 
cause they  are  over  20  years  In  age. 

And  80  percent  of  the  active  American 
merchant  marine  was  built  before  January  1. 
1946,  which  means  It  Is  more  than  20  years 
old.  The  average  age  actually  Is  21.4  years 
for  the  active  fleet,  while  100  percent  of  the 
reserve  fleet  not  only  is  more  than  20  years 
of  age,  but  Is  closer  to  25  years. 

This  means  It  would  still  take  only  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Baltic 
Exchange  In  London  to  decrease  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  to  almost  nothing,  and 
yet  no  one  responsible  in  the  United  States 
shows  any  concern. 

If  those  in  charge  would  only  look  back 
in  history  a  bit  to  1890.  they  would  see  that 
the  British  then  actually  did  wipe  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  off  the  high  seas  by 
giving  more  favorable  insurance  rates  to 
cargoes  aboard  British  iron  skips  than  those 
on  American  wooden  ships,  even  though 
American  wooden  ships  were  proved  to  be 
better.  History  often  repeats  itself. 
Despite  all  this,  the  utterances  from  the 


offldal  circles  are  that  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  Is  adequate — adequate  for 
what?  Adequate  perhaps  to  haul  enough 
supplies  for  what  Is  supposed  to  »>e  only  a 
brush  war  over  In  Vietnam  but  not  much 
more  than  that. 

There  Is  a  deflnlte  question  whether  it  is 
even  adequate  for  that. 

r 
KING    LISTS    XNADEQTTACIES 

Only  last  week,  Archibald  E.  King,  chair- 
man of  the  l>oard  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Maritime  Association,  pointed  out  the  In- 
adequacies of  the  American  merchant  marine 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee. 

"The  present  Vietnam  conflict  has  served 
to  highlight  the  vulnerabiuty  and  inadequacy 
of  our  merchant  marine,"  King  said,  and 
asserted  the  following  illustrations  to  sup- 
port his  contention : 

1.  To  meet  the  military  needs,  the  Defense 
Department  Is  chartering  foreign-flag  vessels. 

2.  Vessels  from  the  reser%e  fleet  are  break- 
ing down  before  completing  their  flrst 
voyages.  , 

3.  Allied  vessels  "available  to  us  In  time 
of  crisis"  are  refusing  to  go  to  Vietnam,  but 
are  going  to  North  Vietnam. 

■D.S.  LINES  CHARTBB  SHIPS 

4.  American  steamship  companies  have 
had  to  charter  foreign  ships  to  supplement 
their  remaining  vessels  on  essential  trade 
routes. 

5.  American  shipping  companies  on  regu- 
lar trade  routes  lost  $16,500,000  In  revenue  to 
foreign  companies  from  July  through  Decem- 
ber of  last  year  because  of  the  ships  turned 
over  for  Vietnam  service  and  not  replaced  by 
American  bottoms. 

6.  The  United  States  is  not  going  to  carry 
50  percent  of  the  aid  cargoes  It  provides  to 
foreign  nations  this  year  because  there  Is 
an  Inadequate  supply  of  American  bottoms. 

And  before  the  same  cc«mnlttee  this  week. 
Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Donaho,  commander  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service.  In- 
dicated In  one  breath  he  was  satisfied  to  use 
ships  up  to  30  years  In  age  if  necessary,  but 
in  another  said  he  had  been  advocating  new 
ship  construcUon  for  several  years  but  had 
gotten  nowhere  to  date. 

OFFICIALS   SEEM  UNMOVED 

Even  though  there  U  no  doubt  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  Is  in  critical  con- 
dition because  all  there  reaUy  is  available  Is 
tonnage— most  of  It  In  rust-bucket  condl-  ^ 
tlon,  not  quality,  the  kind  of  quality  that  the 
top  officials  say  they  really  need — ^no  one  has 
taken  any  flrm  steps  to  do  anything  about  a 
new  maritime  policy  for  the  United  States, 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  Liberia— a  na- 
tion not  dependent  upon  a  merchant  marine 
for  Its  Industrial  might,  not  dependent  upon 
a  merchant  marine  for  Its  defense,  not  de- 
pendent upon  a  merchant  marine  in  its 
role  as  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  not  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world — ^but  a  naUon 
wise  enough  to  realize  that  old  ships  are  no 
asset  under  any  condition. 


American  Hoit  Program  in  Foarth 
Successful  Year 
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Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
here  in  VS^ashington,  the  board  of  direc- 
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tors  of  the  American  host  program  will 
meet  to  discuss  the  program's  upcoming 
aimimer's  activities.  This  summer.  Mr. 
Tom  Murphy,  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, reports  that  some  290  teachers 
from  Great  Britain,  Prance,  Holland, 
Austria,  Germany,  Wales,  and  Scotland 
will  be  participating. 

In  these  troubled  times  where  all 
Americans  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
the  state  of  UJS.  foreign  relations,  Mr. 
Tom  Murphy  and  his  wife  Prances, 
through  the  American  host  program,  are 
making  solid  and  positive  accomplish- 
ments In  providing  the  machinery  for 
International  understanding.      Well 

might  we  be  concerned  with  our  image 
abroad.  It  was  exactly  this  concern 
that  prompted  Tom  Murphy  to  leave  a 
successful  career  In  teaching  in  order  to 
do  more  than  complain  about  a  deterio- 
rating American  image  overseas.  Mr. 
Murphy  and  his  wife  felt  they  had  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  somehow  correct 
the  falsehoods  and  misconceptions  about 
the  United  States. 

A  man  of  perception  as  well  as  action 
Tom  Murphy  quickly  recognized  that 
many  schoolteachers  in  foreign  nations 
lacked  a  real  understanding  of  America. 
Here  was  an  entire  community  of  im- 
portant Influence  leaders  who.  If  given 
the  opportunity  to  firsthand  view  and 
participate  in  the  itfaily  life  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  would  be  able 
to  more  accurately  report  on  the  real 
rharacter  of  the  American  people.  The 
teachers  of  the  world  share  the  responsi- 
bility of  preparing  the  minds  of  the  mil- 
lions of  students  who  will  eventually 
make  up  the  body  of  world  public  opin- 
ion. What  more  Important  or  effective 
group  of  people  could  as  easily  reach  so 
many  with  a  more  meaningful,  realistic, 
and  truthful  picture  of  American  Ufe? 

This  was  Tom  Murphy's  reasoning,  and 
from  this  embryo  of  an  idea  Mr.  Murphy 
has  translated  Into  action,  in  4  short 
years,  a  vital  and  djmamlc  program  in- 
volving thousands  of  Americans  and  hun- 
dreds of  European  teachers.  Operating 
from  their  busy  and  vibrant  headquar- 
ters at  the  Hotel  Empire  in  New  York 
City.  Tom  Murphy  and  his  wife  Prances 
now  direct  an  ever  expanding  organiza- 
tion composed  primarily  of  dedicated 
volimteers  who  have  the  same  spark  of 
Imagination,  fervor,  and  feeling  fcH*  our 
country  so  typified  by  Tom  tuid  Frances. 

This  year  290  teachers  will  spend  4 
weeks  in  the  United  States  hosted  by 
American  families  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Each  teacher  will  spend  2  weeks 
with  an  American  host  family.  After 
the  first  2-week  period  in  one  portion  of 
our  country  the  teacher  will  travel  to 
another  section  of  the  Nation  and  spend 
2  weeks  with  another  host  family. 

Prom  Englewood  and  East  Brunswick, 
NJ..  to  New  York  City.  Wells.  Minn., 
and  Canton,  Ohio;  from  Baltimore  to 
Louisville,  to  New  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
Shrewsbury.  Mass.:  and  from  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  Sacramento.  Calif.,  thousands 
of  Americans  from  200  cities  in  30  States 
will  host  the  290  E^iropean  teachers. 

In  less  than  4  years  Tom  Murphy  has 
developed  a  program,  sponsored  and  fi- 
nanced entirely  through  private  initia- 
tive, that  is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  international  understandlni^ 


Tomorrow,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  privi- 
leged to  meet  with  Mr.  Murphy,  his  love- 
ly wife,  and  the  other  six  distinguished 
and  able  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. With  the  addition  of  myself  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  host 
program  include: 

Gen.  James  M.  Gavin,  chairman  of  the 
board,  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc..  Cambridge. 
Mass.;  Mr.  David  C.  Cory.  David  C.  Cory 
Marketing  Services,  Englewood,  N.J.; 
Gerald  M.  Mayer,  vice  president,  the  Plrst 
National  City  Bank.  New  York.  N.Y.; 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Perkins,  president.  Volks- 
wagen of  America,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.  J.;  Mr.  Paul  W.  Norris,  president. 
Denlson  Division.  American  Brake  Shoe 
Co..  Columbus,  Ohio;  Mr.  George  W. 
Koch,  president.  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America.  Inc..  New  York.  N.Y. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
have  printed  some  of  the  statements  of 
American  host  families  and  Eluropean 
teachers  who  have  participated  In  the 
program. 

What  Host  Famdjis  Havx  Said  About  th« 
American  Host  Phogbam 

"We  only  wl£h  we  could  bouse  a  dozen 
teachers — from  any  country.  Our  time  with 
Mrs.  Polling-Vest  was  rich  with  fun  and 
goodfellowshlp,  and  we  look  forward  to  see- 
ing her  again  In  a  year  when  we  hope  to 
visit  her  in  Europe."  (iir.  and  Mrs.  Dana  T. 
Warren.  330  Mlchell  Court.  Llvermore,  Calif.) 

"What  a  wonderful  2  weeks  we  have  had 
with  our  American  host  guest.  Our  Uvea 
have  been  enriched  by  our  new  friend  and 
so  have  those  of  all  who  met  her  while  she 
was  here."  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Terry. 
318  We«t  Plrst  Street,  Oeneseo,  ni.) 

"I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoyed 
having  Miss  Mary  Moore  of  England  with 
me  for  3  weeks.  Tou  could  not  have  found 
two  more  compatible  people.  Everywhere  we 
went  people  were  delighted  with  Miss  Moore, 
and  I  know  that  she  gained  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  United  States."  (Miss  Olive 
Potrude.  Cadillac.  Mich.) 

"I'm  sure  you  will  agree  that  only  every 
once  In  a  while  someone  rather  special  comes 
along.  We  have  discovered  that  our  Amer- 
ican host  guest.  Miss  Doris  Bagg  of  England. 
Is  Just  that  sort  of  person.  Having  her  with 
us  was  a  most  enriching  pleasure."  (Blr.  and 
Bfrs.  James  W.  Annls.  Blue  Ridge  Summit, 
Pa.) 

"My  family  and  I  thank  you  for  your  selec- 
tion of  our  guest.  Mrs.  Ruth  Barry.  Her 
visit  with  us  was  very  enjoyable  and  much 
midnight  oil  was  burned  In  oomparlng  notes 
on  our  countries  and  school  systems.  Not 
only  the  adulte  but  also  the  children  en- 
Joyed  the  visit  as  Mrs.  Barry  took  time  to  tell 
them  about  her  country  and  to  answer  their 
questions."  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Enges- 
wlck.  875  Logan  Avenue.  Ventura.  Calif.) 

"Our  English  guests.  Miss  Bland  and  Miss 
Bagg,  were  terrific.  No  two  persons  could 
have  been  more  wonderful,  and  we  certainly 
hated  to  see  them  leave  at  the  end  of  3 
weeks."  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Thompson, 
Mlckleton.  N.J.) 

What   Eu«opban   OtrxsTS  Havs  Said    About 
the  Pbogram 

"We  have  learned  one  thing  about  Amer- 
ica •  •  •  In  Europe  many  say  there  Is  money 
In  the  streets  In  the  United  States — that 
everyone  Is  rich.  It  Is  not  ao,  the  people  here 
work  hard  Just  as  we  do."  (Inge  Schwela- 
furth  and  Margot  Odenwald.  high  school 
teachers,  Stuttgart.  Oermany.) 

"For  the  first  time  I  now  understand  many 
aspects  of  American  life — I  wish  that  every 
teacher  In  Britain  could  h»v«  thla  ezper- 
lenoe."  (Leo  Cllah.  high  achool  teacher.  Old- 
bam.  England.) 


"Before  coming  to  America  we  had  a  com- 
pletely false  Impression  of  your  youth.  We 
thought  that  they  were  all  little  monsters. 
Where  Is  the  rowdlness  we  have  heard  so 
much  about?  Since  coming  to  your  country 
we  have  been  greatly  Impressed  by  the  help- 
fulness and  resourcefulness  of  your  Amer- 
ican youth."  (Miss  Ray  Thomas,  high  school 
teacher.  London,  England.) 

"What  I  have  seen  In  America  has  Im- 
pressed me  •  •  •  the  good  things  you  have 
come  from  hard  work  •  •  •  American  parents 
spend  a  lot  of  time  with  their  children.  I 
have  seen  them  everywhere — In  museums. 
Coney  Island — fathers  explaining  things  to 
their  children."  (Mrs.  Hilda  Fleck,  school 
principal,  Saarbrucken,  Germany.) 

"We  have  come  here  to  see  the  good  things 
about  the  United  States — In  Europe  we  hear 
only  the  bad."  (Mr.  Georg  Haldan,  high 
school  teacher,  Warrendorf,  Germany.) 


Koreas  Development:  Retrospect  and 
Prospects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

XN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  text 
of  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Ho  Sun  Yoo, 
congressional  fellow  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  before  the 
American-Korean  Society  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  on  March  8,  1966: 

Korean  Development:   Retrospect  and 

Prospects 

basic  premises 

1.  Korean  development  should  be  based 
on  free  and  democratic  political,  economic, 
and  social  Institutions. 

2.  All  social  elements,  political,  economic, 
cultural,  and  International,  are  interdepend- 
ent In  their  effect  on  a  nation's  course  of 
historical  development. 

3.  Economic  factors  play  a  substantial 
role  In  national  development  and  affect  po- 
litical and  cultural  changes. 

I  will  deal  principally  with  economic  mat- 
ters, but  my  subject  wUl  not  be  limited  to  a 
specific  field  or  aspect. 

RXTROSPECT 

1.  Korea's  strategic  geographic  location, 
surrounded  by  great  powers  such  as  China, 
Japan,  and  Russia,  has  for  many  centuries 
exposed  her  to  either  aggression,  domination. 
or  threatening  pressure.  I  grew  up  in  a 
Korea  under  Japanese  domination.  My 
Invmedlate  ancestors  lived  In  a  Korea  which 
owed  fealty  to  the  Chinese  Empire  for  cen- 
turies. Because  Korea  never  found  any 
friendly  neighbors  in  the  past,  Koreans  tend 
to  look  upon  foreigners  with  distrust  and 
suspicion.  Of  course  today  the  majority  of 
Koreans  regard  America  as  a  friendly  na- 
tion since  the  United  States  of  America 
helped  achieve  Korea's  Independence,  fought 
with  Korea  against  the  Communist  Invaders. 
and  continues  to  assist  my  country  econom- 
ically and  militarily. 

2.  Korea  Is  now  on  the  frontier  between 
the  Communist  world  and  the  free  world. 
BtUl  exposed  to  either  naked  attack  or  sub- 
version from  Communist  North  Korea.  Some 
Utopian  theoreticians  express  their  belief 
that  communism  will  disappear  frc«n  the 
earth  when  material  abundance  Is  realized 
through  growth  and  productivity.  I  believe, 
however,  world  communism  is  still  inspired 
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by  Its  original  aim  to  bring  the  whole  world 
under  Its  banner.  I  do  not  advocate  that 
we  annihilate  communism  on  the  earth  by 
another  big  war  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
free  world  should  maintain  the  power  balance 
attained  by  the  Korean  war.  Korean  na- 
tional security  U  dlrecUy  related  to  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  power.  The  Korean  people 
feel  the  necessity  of  strong  ties  and  collec- 
tive efforts  by  free  world  nations  to  counter 
Integrated  moves  made  by  Communist 
powers.  The  United  States  U  a  nation 
trusted  by  the  Korean  people  In  their  hearts 
and  they  rely  upon  the  United  States  to  safe- 
guard their  country  from  threat  of  over- 
whelming Ccwnmunlst  powers. 

3.  Now  let  us  return  to  economics.  I  grew 
up  In  the  circumstances  of  scarcity  and 
poverty  which  prevailed  during  Japanese 
rule  from  1910  to  1945.  During  World  War  n 
the  situation  was  worse.  There  were  forced 
sales  of  farmers'  products  and  rationed  con- 
siuner  goods,  etc.  For  a  few  weeks  after 
World  War  n  ended,  Japanese  army  supplies 
flooded  the  Seoul  market  and  people  enjoyed 
goods  after  long  scarcity;  this  did  not  last 
long. 

Soon  the  Korean  economy  was  caught  up 
In  an  Inflationary  spiral.  In  the  suddenly 
disorganized  Industrial  economy  almost  all 
production  stopped.  The  situation  was  made 
worse  when  North  Korea  cut  off  the  power 
supply  which  caused  a  complete  stoppage  of 
manufacturing  and  made  Seoul  a  blacked- 
out  city,  llie  United  Nations  Command  and 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Agency  made 
vigorous  efforts  to  maintain  supplies  and  the 
building  or  repairing  of  powerplante.  These 
efforts  showed  little  resiUt  before  the  start  of 
the  Korean  war  In  June  1950.  May  I  remind 
you  that  there  was  also  political  and  social 
chaos,  caused  partly  by  Communist  front 
activities  and  partly  by  the  Inexperience  of 
political  and  social  leaders,  which  lasted  un- 
til constitutional  government  was  estab- 
lished In  September  1948. 

Korean  war  period.  Jime  1950-July  1953: 
The  Korean  people  suffered  nearly  2  million 
casualties,  total  destruction  of  their  cities 
and  towns,  and  the  social  dUlocatlon  caused 
by  shifting  populations  and  a  flood  of 
refugees  from  the  north.  The  RepubUc  of 
Korea  had  an  Influx  of  almost  5  million  peo- 
ple during  the  period  August  1945-July  1953. 
Financing  the  war  without  collecting  taxes 
caused  serious  Inflation.  During  this  period 
domestic  political  conflicts  occured  between 
late  President  Syngman  Rhee  and  the  opposi- 
tion political  party. 

Reconstruction  period.  July  1953-Decem- 
ber  1957:  Reconstruction  of  the  war- torn 
economy  was  achieved  through  combined  ef- 
forts by  the  Korean  Government,  the  U.S. 
Aid  Mission  and  the  United  Nations  Recon- 
struction Agency.  The  restoration  of  manu- 
facturing facilities,  agricultural  production 
and  InXrastructural  facUltlee  was  begun. 
For  the  flrst  time  since  World  War  n.  Infla- 
tion was  controlled.  During  this  period,  the 
political  scene  was  dominated  by  late  Presi- 
dent Syngman  Rhee,  although  an  opposition 
party  existed  and  had  Its  candidate  elected 
a  vice  president  In  1956. 

Intermediate  period,  1958-1959:  Prom  1958 
onward  prospects  for  development  Improved. 
Accelerating  production  and  expansion 
showed  In  a  higher  growth  rate.  During  the 
year  1958,  In  spite  of  a  sizeable  monetary 
expansion,  the  price  level  feU  below  that 
of  the  previous  year.  In  this  period  poUUcai 
discontent  and  agitation  against  increasing 
corruption  and  malpracUce  grew.  The  op- 
position believed  that  pollUcal  reformatlou 
would  lead  to  economic  reformation.  Ko- 
rean society  faced  a  challenge  of  structural 
transformaUon  to  cope  with  innovation  and 
new  Ideas. 

Revolutionary  period,  1960-19«3:  Two  sub- 
sequent revoluuons  set  back  the  Korean 
economy.    The  1960  Aprtl  revolution,  led  by 


students,  was  sparked  by  the  rigged  election 
In  March  I960.  The  Democratic  Party  gov- 
ernment which  followed  Instituted  various 
basic  reforms  Including  a  constitutional 
amendment,  the  main  feattire  of  which  was 
adoption  oi  a  British-type  parliamentary 
government.  They  promoted  free  enterprise, 
attempted  to  establish  a  fiscal  policy  aimed 
at  permanent  economic  stability,  and  tried 
to  cut  down  military  manpower  to  lighten 
defense  expenses  and  shift  resotirces  Into  an 
economic  buildup,  etc.  The  government, 
however,  lacked  the  power  to  control  the 
students,  labor  unions  and  military  groups. 
The  main  cause  of  Its  weakened  position  was 
the  split  which  occurred  Just  before  It  as^ 
sumed  authority.  Growing  discontent 
among  the  people  In  general  and  Intensified 
demonstrations  by  students,  war  veterans 
and  labor  unions  generated  social  tinrest. 
In  the  wake  of  what  many  people  believe  to 
be  a  degenerating  situation,  there  was  a 
military  coup  in  May  1961.  A  military  group 
headed  by  the  Supreme  Council  for  National 
Reconstruction  ruled  until  general  elections 
were  held  In  the  faU  of  1963.  On  December 
17,  1963,  power  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
elected,  president  and  national  assembly. 

Economic  developed  period,  1964-  :  In 
1962  the  flrst  5-year  plan  was  launched  and 
achieved  with  a  fair  success.  The  years 
1962-1963  can  be  termed  as  a  period  of  ad- 
justment. Remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  since  1964.  Under  the  strong  leader- 
ship of  President  Chung  Hee  Park,  the  Ko- 
real  economy  has  made  big  strides  toward 
development  and  self-sufficiency.  In  1966 
the  growth  rate  reached  8  percent,  price  In- 
creases were  limited  to  7  percent,  and  exports 
Jumped  to  $180  mlUlon  from  $30  mlUlon  in 
1960. 

PROSPECTS 

Prospects  for  Korean  development  are 
good  If  the  Republic  of  Korea  Is  not  attacked 
by  Communists  again.  Security  Is  the  most 
Important  factor  In  continuing  economic 
stability  and  development.  In  my  view.  If 
the  following  conditions  are  met  Korean  de- 
velopment wlU  be  further  accelerated: 

1.  Continued  poUtloal  stability  under  the 
competitive  party  system  and  peaceful  trans-  • 
fer  of  power.     Insulation  of  military  power 
from  politics  to  also  essential. 

2.  Establishment  of  competitive  market 
system  which  will  eliminate  corruption,  mal- 
practice, and  mlsiise  of  resourcee.  The 
Korean  Government  has  already  undertaken 
substantial  economic  and  social  reforms  lead- 
ing toward  a  free  market  economy.  I.e..  real- 
IsUc  exchange  rate,  flexible  Interest  rate  and 
liberalized  foreign  trade  iKdlcles.  etc. 

3.  Elmphasls  on  development  In  the  agri- 
cultural sector  Is  necessary  to  Insure  bal- 
anced growth  between  agriculture  and  In- 
dustry. 

4.  Decentralization  of  administrative 
power.  Improved  staffing,  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  civil  servants. 

5.  Education  emphasizing  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  and  Improved  research  activ- 
ities to  increase  the  supply  of  technical  man- 
power. 

6.  The  building  of  a  strong  ethical  force 
which  wlU  Identify  national  goals  and  social 
values  as  weU  as  Inspire  national  morale  and 
vigor  for  development. 

7.  Stable  and  responsible  government  !■ 
essential.    This  Is  the  ewe  of  the  problem. 

conclusion 

Korea  must  continue  to  safeguard  Its  na- 
tional security.  Independence,  and  sover- 
eignty. This  requires  conscious  determina- 
tion, courage,  prudent  wisdom,  and  unity 
against  external  pressures. 

Achievement  of  a  self-sustaining  economy 
Ifl  now  foreseeable.  Korea  should  be  a  show 
case  among  emerging  nations  maintaining  a 
Jus*  and  efficient  government,  and  an  eco- 
nomloally  competitive  market  system  with 
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strong  productive  power  to  Insure  rising  liv- 
ing standards.  Culturally  it  should  strive  to 
preserve  and  cultivate  traditional  values  as 
well  as  adopt  modem  ones  suited  to  Its  needs 
and  aspirations. 

If  these  things  are  achieved,  unification  of 
Korea  under  a  free  and  democraUc  form  of 
government  will  be  possible  when  the  luter- 
natlonal  situation  brings  forth  such  an  op- 
portunity. 


AprU  Calendar  of  Events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  15. 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art : 

National  Gallekt  or  Art— Calendab  of 
Events,  April  1966 
Gallery  hours:  New  svimmer  hours,  starting 
AprU  1  and  ending  September  5;  weekdays 
10  ajn.  to  10  pjn.;  Simdays,  12  noMi  to  10 
pjn.  Admlsslcwi  Is  free  to  the  Gallery  and 
to  all  programs  scheduled. 

Continuing  25th  anniversary  exhibitions: 
French  Paintings  from  the  collections  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce. 
Plrrt  public  showing,  galleries  59  throueh 
68,  through  May  1.  ^^ 

Drawings  from  the  collection  of  the  Na- 
tional GaUery  of  Art.  Central  gallery 
through  AprU  17. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  pubUcatlons: 
Twenty-five  years  of  National  Gallery  pubU- 
catlons, central  lobby. 

Catalog.  French  pointings  from  tlie  col- 
lections of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  MeUon  and 
Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  248  pagee.  lO  by  7i/4 
Inches,  with  Introduction  by  John  Rewald, 
20  CKrior  plates,  and  226  black-and-white 
lUustraUonjs,  $3  postpaid. 

"A  Pageant  of  Painting  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Act."  edited  by  Huntington  Calms 
and  John  Walker;  2  volumes,  518  pages,  226 
color  plates,  10»^  by  14  Inchee,  $36  pcwtpaid. 
"Dutch  Landscape  Painting  of  the  17th 
Century."  by  Wolfgang  Stechow;  266  pages, 
240  Ulustratlons.  10V4  by  7^  Inches,  $12.50 
postpaid.  First  of  the  NaUonaJ  Gallery  of 
Art's  Kreas  Poimdatlon  studies  in  the  his- 
tory of  Suropean  art. 

"John  Singleton  Oopley,"  by  Jules  D. 
Prown;  2  volumes  (boxed),  each  272  peges. 
677  lUustratioos,  8  by  11  Inches.  $26  post- 
paid. First  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Arfs 
Allsa  Mellon  Bruce  studies  in  American  art. 

Fifteenth  annual  series  of  the  A.  W.  Mellon 
lecturers  In  the  fine  arts:  Lord  David  Cecil, 
Goldsmiths'  professor  of  EngUsh  Uterature, 
Oxford  University,  England.  wUl  conclude  his 
series  of  six  Sunday  lectures,  entitled 
"Dreamer  or  Visionary,  a  Study  of  English 
Romantic  Painting,"  on  Aprtl  24. 

Radio  picture  of  the  week:  The  1966  series 
which  started  in  February  wiU  run  through 
June.  To  subscribe,  send  your  name  and  ad- 
dress to  Radio  Picture  of  the  Week,  National 
GaUery  of  Art,  Washington,  D.C,  20666. 
Orders  taken  only  for  complete  series  of  20, 
$6.60  postpaid.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to:  NOA  PubUcations  Fund.  The 
color  reproductions  on  11-  by  14-lnch  heavy 
paper,  suitable  for  framing,  come  with  short 
explanatory  texts  In  a  portfoUo  cover. 

New  pubUcation:  Color  sUdes,  s  new  sUde 
catalog  Is  available  free  of  charge.  Ustlng  over 
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300  new  subjects,  making  a  total  of  427  lUdea. 
All  slides  are  original  35  millimeter  transp&r- 
endea.  photographed  directly  from  the  work 
of  art.  provided  In  standard  3-  by  2-tnc)i 
cardboard  mounts.  ThJrty-flve  oenta  each, 
orders  under  91,  add  35  cents  bandUng 
charge. 

Cafeteria:  New  summer  hours,  starting 
April  1  and  ending  September  S.  Weekdays. 
luncheon  11  a.m.  to  2:30  pjn.;  snack  service 
2:30  p.m.  to  6  pjn.;  dinner  S  p.m.  to  8  p.m.; 
Sundays,  dinner,  12  noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

MONOAT,  MASCH   28.  THROUGH  SUNDAY.  APKIL  1 

Painting  of  the  week:  Lucas  Cranach  the 
Elder.  "The  Nymph  of  the  Spring"  (gift  of 
Clarence  T.  PaUtz).  gallery  41.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday,  12  and  2:  Sunday,  3:30 
and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary exhibition,  the  Realists.  Rotiinda,  Tues- 
day through  Saturday.  1:   Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and 
8:  Sunday,  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Fifteenth  annual  series 
of  the  A.  W.  Mellon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts, 
"Dreamer  or  Visionary.  A  Study  of  E^agllsh 
RomanUc  Painting  (III),"  guest  speaker. 
Lord  David  Cecil,  lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra, Richard  Bales,  conductor,  east  garden 
co\irt.  8. 

MONOAT.    APmn.   4,   THEOUCH   BUKDAT,    APBIL    10 

Sculpture  of  the  week :  Solarl.  "The  Man  of 
Sorrows"  (Samuel  H.  Kreas  collection),  gal- 
lery 18.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  12  and 
2;  Sunday,  3:30  and  8. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary exhibition,  the  Impressionists.  Rotun- 
da. Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sunday, 
2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11  and  3: 
Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Fifteenth  annual  series  of 
the  A.  W.  Mellon  lectures  in  the  fine  arts. 
"Dreamer  or  Visionary.  A  Study  of  Elngllsh 
Romantic  Painting  (IV) ."  guest  speaker.  Lord 
David  Cecil,  lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  National  Gallery  Orches- 
tra. Richard  Bales,  conductor;  Emerson 
Meyers,  pianist,  east  garden  court,  8. 

KON1MT.    APan.    It.  THROUGH   SUNDAY.   APRIL    IT 

Painting  of  the  week:  Nardo  dl  Clone. 
"Madonna  and  Child  With  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  John  the  Evangelist"  (Samuel  H.  Kress 
collection),  gallery  3.  Tuesday  through  Sat- 
urday. 12  and  2;  Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary exhibition,  the  poet-Impresslonlsts. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1; 
Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and 
3:  Sunday  5. 

Sunday  lect\ire:  Fifteenth  annual  series 
<rf  the  A.  W.  MeUon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts. 
"Dreamer  or  Visionary,  a  Study  of  English 
Romantic  Painting  (V)."  Guest  speaker. 
Lord  David  Cecil,  lecture  hall.  4. 

Sunday  concert:  International  Society  for 
Oontemporary  Music.  Cherapeake  chapter, 
east  garden  court,  8. 

MONDAY,   AFKL    IS,   THROUGH   BTTNDAT.  APRIX.   SB 

Painting  erf  the  week:  Toulouse-Lautrec. 
"Alfred  la  Qulgne"  (Chester  Dale  collection), 
gallery  85.  Tuesday  throxigh  Saturday,  12 
and  2:  Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Twenty-flfth  annlver- 
Mry  exhibition,  early  aoth-century  artists. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1; 
Sunday.  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday.  5. 

Sunday  lecture:  Fifteenth  annual  series  of 
the  A.  W.  Mellon  lectures  In  the  fine  arts. 
"Dreamer  or  Visionary,  a  Study  of  English 
Romantic  Painting  (VI)."  Quest  speaker, 
liord  David  CecU,  lecturs  hall,  4. 
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Sunday  concert:  Millard  Taylor,  violinist; 
Barry  Snyder,  pianist,  east  garden  court.  8. 

All  concerts,  with  radio  picture  of  the  week 
intermission  talks,  are  broadcast  by  station 
WGMS-AM  (570)   and  FM  (108.6). 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tional services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational   Office.   737-4215.  extension  272. 


AMYETS  Present  Their  1966  Legislative 
Propam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Ralph  E.  Hall,  National  Commander 
of  AMVETS  appeared  before  my  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  today  and  pre- 
sented the  program  of  his  organization 
for  the  year  1966.  As  always.  It  was  ex- 
emplified the  longstanding  policy  of  his 
organization  to  seek  reasonable  and  con- 
servative programs  which  give  ample 
consideration  to  both  veterans  and  tax- 
payers alike.    His  statement  follows: 

STATXMrNT  OP  RALPH  B.  Haix.  AMVETS  Na- 
TioNAi.  Commander.  Betore  the  CoMMrrrEX 
ON  Veterans'  ArrAOs,  VS.  House  or  Rep- 

RESENTATTVXS.    ON    AMVETS'     1966    LECISLA- 

TTVX  Program.  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  committee 
to  present  the  views  of  AMVETS  with  respect 
to  the  various  legislative  proposals  of  our 
organization. 

With  me  this  morning  are  national  and 
department  officers,  national  service  officers, 
and  national  staff  members. 

Commenting  on  Public  Law  89-358,  I  know 
that  I  express  the  gratitude  of  AMVETS  and 
America's  veterans  for  the  historic  action  of 
this  committee  which  will  profoundly  affect 
immediately,  the  Uvea  of  a  new  group  of 
veterans  and  provide  them  with  a  vista  of 
opp>ortunitles  for  self-improvement  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  which  the  Congress  provided 
In  the  past  for  veterans  of  other  wars. 

Commenting  on  the  revision  of  dependents 
Indemnity  compensation  benefits  cxirrently 
before  this  committee,  we  feel  that  an 
equitable  adjustment  will  be  resolved  by  the 
committee. 

We  are  mlndfiU  of  the  numerous  economic 
and  social  factors  having  an  Impact  upbn  all 
persons  whose  Income  Is  of  a  fixed  dollar 
amount.  The  need  for  sotne  form  of  con- 
tinuing reappraisal  and  readjustment  at 
such  benefit  payment  systems  has  been  re- 
flected In  all  the  programs  so  effectively  up- 
dated by  this  committee  and  the  Congress  in 
other  areas  of  veterans  benefits. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  an  equi- 
table increase  In  each  of  the  dependents  in- 
demnity compensation  categories  of  dep>end- 
ent  p(u«nts  would  bring  these  dependent 
parents  into  approximate  rate  compara- 
bility with  those  of  other  benefit  Increases 
already  brought  forth  by  this  committee.  In 
addition,  we  feel  that  consideration  should  be 
given  to  permit  a  lO-percent  exclusion,  as 
provided  for  In  Pabllc  Law  86-664,  in  com- 
puting annual  Income  for  those  dependent 
parents  receiving  dependents  Indemnity  com- 
pensation benefits. 

AMVETS  t>elleves  that  acme  formal  legis- 
lative requirement  such  as  that  embodied  In 
HJl.  203  Is  necessary  to  Insure  for  the  future, 
an  orderly  Justified  basis  for  any  agency 
actions  such  as  reorganization  consolidations. 


closings  and  so  forth  which  may  have  wide- 
spread and  adverse  effects  on  the  Nation's 
veterans. 

We  believe  that  the  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion should  maintain  at  least  one  regional 
office  or  Center  with  full  regional  office  facil- 
ities In  each  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Boxmdness  of  this  belief  has  been 
demonstrated  during  the  past  year  by  the 
return  to  certain  regional  office*,  of  divisions 
previously  consolidated  In  other  offices. 

The  rapid  growth  of  some  States  until 
now  sparsely  populated  and  the  continuing 
movement  west  and  south  as  the  veteran 
population  shifts  In  response  to  employ- 
ment opjXJTtunltles  In  previously  unde- 
veloped areas  Indicates  It  Is  good  common- 
sense  and  mnnngement  to  have  a  Veterans' 
Administration  regional  office  facility  avail- 
able In   the  veteran's  State  of  domicile. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  AMVETS  views 
previously  expressed  before  this  committee 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  Veterans'  Administration 
operations.  There  has  still  been  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  cost  factors  derived  from  work 
meostirement  systems  are  truly  sound,  rep- 
resentative or  comparable  In  a  business  prac- 
tice sense  In  spite  of  the  Introduction  of  yet 
another  budget  Justification  and  forecasting 
system  called,  "productivity,  planning,  and 
budgeting." 

We  feel  that  sometime  there  should  be  a 
definite  restatement  of  the  actual  savings  and 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  Increased  effi- 
ciencies after  these  Improved  systems  have 
been  Installed.  To  our  knowledge,  the  tre- 
mendous savings  projected  for  automation 
have  never  been  clearly  shown  nor  have  their 
true  costs  been  stated  In  clear  language. 
Where  management  decisions  have  a  direct 
and  Inescapable  bearing  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Veterajis'  Administration  bene- 
fits programs  which  vitally  affect  services 
to  veterans.  AMVETS  Is  of  necessity  vlUlly 
Interested. 

In  the  area  of  matters  proposed  for  possible 
future  consideration  by  this  committee, 
AMVETS  reaffirms  Its  poaltlon  that  It  la 
desirable  to  associate  rates  of  compensation 
and  i>enslon  to  a  sound  cost-of-living  Index 
or  separate  Indexes.  We  believe  the  Juetiflca- 
tlon  for  the  development  of  such  a  formula 
would  obviate  some  of  the  difficulty  Inherent 
In  securing  periodic  adjustments  and  con- 
siderations by  fUadng  such  matters  on  a 
more  automatic  and  regularly  recurring 
basis. 

There  Is  need  for  an  Immediate  upward 
revision  of  the  present  Income  limitations  in 
the  pension  system  under  Public  Law  86-211 
as  amended.  The  greatest  increase  In  pres- 
ent cost-of-living  factors  Is  food,  clothing, 
rent,  and  other  necessities  of  life  for  which 
the  average  pensioner  actually  spends  the 
money  he  receives.  The  exact  smnount  of 
such  readjustment  to  provide  a  comparable 
and  equitable  Increase  of  the  Income  limi- 
tations can  be  left  to  the  best  Judgment  at 
this  committee. 

AMVETS  commends  this  conunlttee  for  Its 
preparation  of.  and  the  House  p«issage  of  the 
medical  trainee  bill  (H.R.  11631)  which  will 
profoundly  affect  the  availability  of  skUled 
medlcAl  personnel  and  jwovlde  a  reserve  to 
overcome  an  existing  scarcity  to  assist  th« 
medical  needs  of  the  Nation. 

AMVETS  Is  pleased  and  gratified  to  learn 
that  It  Is  the  Intention  of  the  House  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  to  examine  the 
national  cemetery  system.  We  are  heart- 
ened to  know  that  this  committee  has  be- 
come Impatient  with  this  critical  situation. 

The  accomplishments  of  this  committee 
and  the  devoted  support  of  the  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  in  securing  pass- 
age of  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Benefits 
Act  of  1966,  Public  Law  89-358,  the  first  vet- 
erans' benefits  bill  with  an  open  end,  for 
America's  future  veterans  Is  a  truly  amazing 
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accomplishment  and  one  which  this  commit- 
tee can  be  eternally  proud. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you,  Mr,  Chairman, 
and  each  member  of  the  House  Vetwans* 
Affairs  Committee,  that  I  will  deem  it  a  high 
privilege  to  hold  myself  available  to  assist 
the  committee  In  any  capacity  for  which  I 
am  qualified,  now  or  In  the  future. 

Thank  you. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CXJNGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  or  ths  Untted  States 

Tttlb  44,  Section  181,  Concressionai, 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Concressionai. 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan,  12,  1896,  c,  23,  I  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
TiTLX  44.  Section  182b,  Same;  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1936,  c.  630,  {  2,  49  Stat    1548.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive issues  insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  it  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— Tbe  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  714  -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  >^ -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  lU  delivery  If  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 


7  o'clock  pjn..  to  Insvire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  la 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
xmless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress BhaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Concressionai,  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  salfl  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a),  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjounmient  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Concres- 
sionai, Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  e^nslons.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  Housf 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  lt«n  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rule  shaH  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 


ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
sulUble  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTINO   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shaU  subnalt  therewith  an 
.estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  thU  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shaU  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  feouse  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUe  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS   FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  du- 
coimt  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shaU   prescribe   the  terms   and 
condlilons  under   which   he  may  authorize 
the  resale   of   Government  publications    by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
emmept  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective d^MLTtment  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    {VS.  Code,   title  44.  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2).  ^ 
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Senate 


Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.   Its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  Friday,  April  i,  at  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

FARM  LOANS 

Committee  an  Agriculture  and  Forestry:  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrification,  in 
executive  session,  approved  for  full  committee  con- 
sideration with  a  technical  amendment  S.  2822,  pro- 
viding for  more  flexible  operation  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration- 
Subcommittee  ordered  reported  to  the  full  committee 
without  recommendation  S.  1126,  authorizing  emerg- 
ency farm  loans  in  areas  where  credit  is  not  .otherwise 
available  because  of  serious  economic  conditions  for 
farmers. 

APPROPRIATIONS— SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  proposed  second  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  ior  fiscal  year  1966,  receiving  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  funds  for  their  respective  agencies  or 
departments  from  the  following  Government  witnesses: 
Joseph  W.  Barr,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on 
funds  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  Howard 
Bcrtsch,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  George  B.  Hartzog,  Jr.,  National  Park 
Service,  and  Martin  P.  Mangan,  Office  of  Territories, 
both  of  the  Department  of  die  Interior;  Robert  J.  Freeh- 
ling,  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Review;  Her- 
man Edwards,  National  Capital  Housing  Audiority; 
and  John  E.  Home,  Chairman,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board. 

Also,  testimony  in  support  of  the  rent  supplement 
program  was  received  from  Senator  Douglas,  and  the 
following  clergymen:  Rev.  C.  Parke  Street,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Mr.  Robert  Marshall,  of  Philadelphia;  Rev.  Law- 
rence Walker,  East  St.  Louis,  IlL;  Rev.  Eugene  P. 
McManus,  S.  J.,  New  Orleans;  Rev.  A.  Murray  Good- 
win, Hartford,  Conn;  and  Rev.  William  Wendt,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  calL 
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MIUTARY  PROCUREMENT 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Committee  concluded 
its  executive  hearings  held  jointly  vvith  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  prc^ 
posed  fiscal  1967  authorizations  (as  embodied  in  S.  2950) 
and  proposed  appropriations  for  military  procurement, 
after  receiving  testimony  from  Lt.  Gen.  Thomas  P. 
Gerrity,  Deputy  Chief  of  StafI  for  Systems  and  Logis- 
tics, and  Lt.  Gen.  James  Ferguson,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Research  and  Development,  both  of  the  Air 
Force.  .  | 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  continued  its  hearings  on  H.R. 
7371,  S.  2353,  and  S.  2418,  bills  to  amend  in  several 
regards  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  having  as  its 
witnesses  Arthur  L.  B.  Richardson,  CIT  Financial  Corp.; 
Hue  E.  Nunnallee,  Avon  Citrus  Bank,  Avon  Park,  Fla.; 
Corley  Chapman,  president,  and  James  G.  Clower,  both 
representing  die  Troy  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Troy,  Ala.; 
and  J.  A.  Maloncy,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times, 
Apalachicola,  Fla. 
Hearings  continue  on  Tuesday,  May  3. 

CONSTRUCnON  DIFFERENTIAL  SUBSIDIES 

Committee  on  Commerce:  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  S.  2858,  to 
extend  the  55-percent  ceiling  on  merchant  vessel  con- 
struction differential  subsidies,  with  testimony  from 
James  W.  Gulick,  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Peter  N.  Teigc,  American 
President  Lines,  San  Francisco,  and  Gilbert  F.  Nuse,  J.  J. 
Henry  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  both  on  behalf  of  Com- 
mittee of  American  Steamship  Lines;  and  Edwin  M. 
Hood,  president,  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America. 
Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call.  M 

POPULATION  CONTROL  ^ 

Committee  on  Government  Operations:  Subcommittee  ." 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  resumed  its  hearings  on  ; 
S,  1676,  proposing  certain  reorganizations  within  the  Dc-^  I 
partmcnts  of  State  and  HEW  relating  to  population  con-^  | 
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U.S.   Efforts  Applauded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  1,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  many 
times  the  foreign  press  is  not  very  com- 
plimentary toward  the  United  States  and 
its  policies. 

In  view  of  this.  It  was  refreshing  to 
read  the  editorial,  'You  Should  Know." 
which  appeared  originally  m  the  Sydney, 
Australia,  Telegraph,  and  which  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  reprinted  in 
this  country. 

Because  I  believe  this  editorial  will  be 
of  interest  to  all  Members  of  Congress, 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  beinc;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  Shoitld  Know 
The  grim  struggle   for   freedom   In   South 
Vietnam   was    underlined   for   the   American 
public  last  week. 

A  casualty  list  of  hundreds  killed  and 
wounded  In  the  bitter  nghtlng  against  the 
Vlertcong  and  the  North  Vietnanvese  was 
released  In  Washington. 

It  drew  the  attention  of  the  world  as  well 
as  the  American  public  to  the  huge  U.S. 
buildup  In  Vietnam. 

America  so  far  has  committed  more  than 
200.000  men  to  the  atruggle  against  Com- 
munist aggression. 

Do  we  In  Australia  fully  realize  what  we 
owe  to  the  United  States? 

It  is  fashionable  In  many  quarters  to  de- 
ride America,  to  exaggerate  the  occasional 
dlplomaUc  gaffe,  and  to  scoff  at  errors  of 
Judgment. 

But  without  the  vast  strength  of  America 
the  free  world  today  would  faU  like  a  rip« 
plum  Into  the  hands  of  commui.lsm. 

America  today  is  the  policeman  of  the 
World. 

How  many  people  realize  that  she  haa 
nnder  arma  outside  the  Unlt€d  States  more 
than  1  million  servicemen? 

And  that  her  police  duties  involve  these 
larflung  responsibilities: 

Wost  Germany,  250,000;  Prance,  50.000; 
united  Kingdom,  35,000;  Mediterranean 
J5,000:  Spain,  10,000;  Italy,  10,000;  West  Ber- 
lin, 6.500;  Azores,  1.900;  Libya,  3,000;  Tur- 
key, 8.000;  Thailand.  4.000;  Philippines.  10- 
000;  Pacific  Fleet,  55,000;  Okinawa,  50  000" 
Japan.  40.000;  South  Korea,  40.000;  Green- 
land. 6,000;  Iceland,  4,000;  Caribbean,  20,000. 
But  men  of  war  are  only  one  side  of  the 
ttory.  America's  Peace  Corps,  serving  in  46 
>  countries,  now  has  15,000  volunteers,  dedi- 
cated to  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  coun- 
tries in  need. 

Foreign  aid— and  let  It  be  said  with  pride 
w»at  Australia  la  one  of  the  countries  that 
nave  never  asked  America  for  financial  aid— 
coct  America  $3,244  million  last  year. 

The  quest  Into  space  and  nuclear  research 
M»  costing  the  United  States  billions  ot 
aollars. 
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But  that  outlay  means  Uiat  the  free  world 
Is  able  to  keep  a  Jump  ahead  of  the  section 
of  the  world  dominated  by  Moscow  and 
Peking. 

Almost  in  a  minor  key  mention  has  to  be 
made  of  America's  help  in  education,  re- 
search, health,  libraries,  and  technical  train- 
ing. 

And  although  she  has  millions  under  arms, 
she  is  working  for  peace  as  demonstrated 
by  her  proposals  on  disarmament,  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  the  treaty  outlawing  nuclear 
weapons  in  outer  space,  and  the  work  on 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 

The  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  are  almost  terrifying  in  their  magni- 
tude. 

We  In  Australia,  like  all  free  men,  should 
thank  God  for  the  protection  and  friendship 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  contribution 
throughout  the  world  to  the  cause  of  peace. 


Extending  the  Enrollment  Deadline  for 
Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  for 
Our  Older  Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE,  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  well  aware  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Is  making  and 
will  continue  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to  encourage  our  older  people  to  timely 
enroll,  by  today's  end.  under  the  new 
medical  insurance  plan  it  appears  rea- 
sonably certain  that,  through  no  sub- 
stantial fault  of  their  own.  a  great  many 
of  our  older  citizens  will  not  meet  this 
deadline. 

Some  of  these  people  are  waiting  to  try 
to  find  out  what  changes  may  occur  In 
their  present  medical  insurance  coverage 
or  what  plans  their  employer  may  have 
for  providing  medical  Insurance  after  the 
new  medicare  program  takes  effect.  In 
quite  a  few  cases  It  seems  employers  and 
insurers  will  not  have  time,  previous  to 
the  deadline,  to  properly  and  fully  ad- 
vise our  older  citizens  on  these  scores. 

Beyond  this,  there  are  a  surprising 
number  of  people,  who  have  dlflaculty  in 
obtaining  all  the  Identification  docu- 
ments, et  cetera,  necessary  for  enroll- 
ment and  additional  dlCBculty  in  decid- 
ing whether  or  not  they  should  enroll  In 
the  medical  insurance  plan  after  any 
changes  in  the  private  plans  being  of- 
fered have  been  announced. 

As  you  know,  the  present  law  does  have 
a  provision  permitting  an  individual  to 
enroll  after  March  31  if  he  or  she  can 
show  good  cause  for  not  having  enrolled 
earlier.  However,  under  this  provision 
insurance  protection  cannot  begin  until  6 
montlis  after  the  enrollment.    In  other 


words,  those  who  enrolled  in  April  would 
not  be  given  protection  until  October  and 
if  he  or  she  enrolled  in  May  they  would 
not  be  protected  until  November. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sutaiit  that  this  protec- 
tion delay  objectively  appears  too  stern 
and  severe  a  penalty  to  inflict  upon  any 
of  our  older  citizens  who  may  have  been 
delayed  from  timely  enrollment  in  this 
Insui-ance  program  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

In  an  effort.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  ab- 
solutely certain  that  every  one  of  our 
older  citizens  has  a  fair  chance  to  make 
a  deliberate  and  considered  decision  to 
become  eligible  under  this  obviously  ad- 
vantageous, voluntary  medical  insurance 
plan  I  introduced  last  Tuesday,  March 
29,  a  bUl,  H.R.  14043,  to  extend  the  en- 
rollment deadline  for  supplemental  med- 
ical insurance  through  May  31,  1966.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  esteemed 
Comniittee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  expedite  action 
in  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  or  any 
similar  one,  in  the  fullest  consideration 
of  the  welfare  and  Insurance  protection 
of  a  great  many  of  our  elder  citizens. 


Third-Clau  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  April  1.  1966 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time  we  read  articles  on  third- 
class  mail  and  from  time  to  time  receive 
complaints  from  individuals  in  regard 
to  its  distribution  through  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

Recently  there  appeared  In  The  Scout, 
Kansas'  largest  weekly  newspaper,  pub- 
lished by  the  Rose  Publications  in  Jolm- 
son  County,  an  article  entitled  "Memo," 
by  Stan  Rose,  the  editor,  on  this  subject 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Memo 
(By  Stan  Rose) 

On  behalf  of  the  people  who  have  leglU- 
mate  gripes  and  aren't  afraid  to  air  them. 
we'd  like  to  send  a  bouquet  of  thoma  to 
ThU  Week  magazine  for  publishing  the  phon- 
iest gripe  of  the  week.  Laat  week.  This 
Week  ran,  or  should  we  say  planted  (?)  an 
article  entitled  "Junk  Mail."  In  it  the 
writer,  Betsy  Holland  Gehman,  who  obvious- 
ly doesn't  know  the  difference  between  sec- 
ond-clase  maU  and  the  pony  express,  com- 
plains about  the  flood  ot  Junk  maU  being 
stuffed  into  maU  bojtes  theae  days.  She  cited 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  asked  for  soma 
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form  she  could  fill  out  requeetlng  her  loc&l 
post  office  to  throw  away  everything  addresa- 
ed  to  her  marked  "second  clasa."  The  port 
office  people,  so  the  story  goes,  threw  up  their 
hands  in  horror,  saying  "We'd  be  thrown 
Into  Jail  If  we  tampered  with  the  malls." 

We  doubt  that  such  an  Incident  really 
happened.  Ftor  one  thing.  Miss  Gehman. 
the  complaining  woman  In  her  story,  and  the 
editors  of  This  Week  magaglne.  ought  to 
know  that  second  class  mall  consists  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  to  which  the  recipient 
subscribes.  In  other  words,  the  good  lady 
would  have  been  requesting  her  post  office 
to  throw  away  all  her  copies  of  Life.  Look, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  etc.  What  Miss 
Oehman  was  really  referring  to  was  third- 
class  mall. 

Now,  we  wouldn't  quibble  about  an 
obviously  technical  mistake  If  It  weren't 
for  the  fact  that  all  this  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black,  or  something 
like  that.  This  Week  magazine  Is  In  the 
same  category  as  Junk  maU  Itself,  or  Junk 
delivery,  depending  on  how  you  get  your  Sun- 
day newspaper.  You  dont  pay  for  It.  you 
can't  refuse  It.  It  Just  comes  free  with  your 
paper. 

This  Week  magazine  depends  on  advertis- 
ing for  Its  revenue  and  Judging  from  the  lack 
of  bulk  of  some  of  its  recent  Issues.  Its  ad- 
vertising Is  getting  kind  of  scarce.  So.  we 
suspect  that  the  story  was  planted  for.  shall 
we  say.  selfish  motives. 

Now.  we'll  be  first  to  admit  that  we'd  love 
to  see  some  of  that  direct  maU  revenue 
diverted  to  newspaper  advertising,  but  it's 
»  free  country.  If  the  advertisers  want  to 
send  their  message  in  an  envelope,  far  be  it 
Innn  us  to  stir  up  the  public  against  It. 

Besides,  when  we  run  an  editorial  com- 
plaining about  TV  commercUls  messing  up 
the  moTlea,  we  dont  want  anybody  raising 
an  eyebrow  and  acciulng  ua  of  shooting  an 
angle.  In  the  name  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  let's 
keep  our  crusading  on  the  level. 


seek  only  to  assure  honesty,  fairplay.  and 
safeguards  against  pKJsalble  Injury  and  death. 
The  President  recommended  to  Congress 
a  program  which  is  bold  yet  not  in  any  way 
unreasonable.  The  consimier  legislation 
package  has  two  a6p)ect8.  one  financial  and 
the  other  health. 

As  to  the  first.  Johnson  renewed  a  request 
of  2  years  ago  to  provide  effective  laws  on 
lending,  packaging,  and  labeling  A  truth- 
In-lending  law  would  require  money  lenders, 
Including  those  who  finance  consumer  pur- 
chases on  Ume.  to  state  the  full  cost  of 
credit  simply  and  clearly  and  before  the 
contract  Is  signed. 

A  packaging  and  labeling  law  would  re- 
quire that  each  package  provide  simple,  di- 
rect, accurate  Information  as  to  the  nature 
and  quantity  of  contents.  Including  ingredi- 
ents where  this  Is  lmF>ortant. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  attempted  In 
the  past  but  beaten  back  by  those  who  con- 
tend It  Is  an  Interference  with  business.  But 
Johnson  said : 

"We  can  protect  both  the  consumer  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  businessmen 
from  the  minority  of  producers  who  would 
compete  unfairly  and  Infringe  the  rights  of 
the  consumer  and  their  fellow  businessmen." 
The  other  thrust  of  the  President's  con- 
sumer program  would  be  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic, particularly  children,  against  mlsxise  of 
hazardous  substances.  Toys  and  other  chil- 
dren's articles  containing  such  substances 
would  be  banned;  the  amount  of  children's 
aspirin  available  In  retail  packages  would  be 
limited  and  drugs  attractive  to  children 
would  have  to  be  contained  in  bottles  with 
safety  caps. 

Surely,  these  proposals  are  necessary  and 
sensible.  The  President  said  the  task  of 
protecting  the  consumer  cannot  and  should 
not  be  left  alone  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Is  correct.  But  unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment leads  the  way  with  the  kind  of  In- 
telligent program  he  has  proposed,  the  States 
likely  win  not  do  the  Job  either. 


President'*  Consomer  Program  Is 
Reasoaable 


Resolntion   of   Lake   County,    Ind^ 
Lithaanian  American  Council 


After  hearing  the  latest  reports  from  and 
about  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania,  the  land  of 
our  rorefathers  and  the  homeland  of  many  of 
us.  which  Is  still  suffering  under  harsh  Com- 
munist repression  and  exploitation,  and  our 
brothers  and  sisters  In  Lithuania  are  under- 
going gradual  denationalization  and  annihi- 
lation; and 

Appreciating  our  country's  firm  and  stead- 
fast policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  the  Illegal 
seizure  and  military  occupation  of  Lithuania, 
adopted  the  following  resolution; 

■Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  United  Nations 
activities  ending  foreign  colonialism  In  nu- 
merous Asiatic,  African,  and  European  coun- 
tries; and 

■Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  and 
still  Is  striving  in  many  devious  ways  to  win 
official  recognition  by  the  free  world  of  its 
rapacious  and  Illegal  occupation  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  the  other  two  Baltic  States  of 
Latvia  and  Estonia;  and 

■Whereas  despite  the  fact  that  many  for- 
mer colonial  territories  have  been  liberated 
and  admitted  Into  the  United  Nations  as  sov- 
ereign states  in  the  last  20  years,  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  speaking  out  strongly  for  the 
abolition  of  all  colonialism,  has  in  actuality 
made  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  Into  the 
newest  colonies  in  the  Soviet  Russian  em- 
pire: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

••Resolved,  That  we  again  express  our  grati- 
tude to  our  Government  for  the  firm  and 
unwavering  policy  of  nonrecognltlon  of  the 
Illegal  Soviet  occupation  of  Lithuania  and 
the  other  two  Baltic  States,  and  request  our 
Government  to  iise  every  opportunity  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  liberation  of  these 
nations;  and  further 

••Reaolved,  That  our  Government  refuse  to 
ratify  the  consular  convention  with  the 
U.S.S.R..  which  would  only  be  the  means 
for  the  Soviet  Communist  to  establish  more 
espionage  centers  for  subversive  activities  In 
our  country;  and  further 

"Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Senators,  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  States,  and  to 
the  press." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  cAiji^}unA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVKS 

Thursday,  March  17. 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee  sUtes  that  President  John- 
son's proposals  to  protect  the  consumer 
should  receive  nothing  but  commenda- 
tl(m  for  they  seek  only  to  assure  hon- 
esty, fairplay,  and  safeguards  agsdnst 
possible  Injury  and  death. 

The  program,  the  paper  adds.  Is  bold 
yet  not  In  any  way  unreasonable. 

And  It  concludes  by  saying : 

The  President  said  the  task  of  protecting 
tb«  consumer  cannot  and  should  no»  be  left 
AlCHM  to  Xhm  Fwl«r»l  Government.  This  is 
ooRVct.  But  unless  the  Federal  Goverimient 
Iti^ff  the  way  with  the  kind  of  intelligent 
progrun  he  has  proposed,  the  States  likely 
wUl  not  do  the  Job  either. 

This  discussion  of  the  administration's 
proposals  is  along  the  lines  of  many  I 
have  seen,  and  therefwe  I  include  the 
article  in  its  entirety  In  the  Record. 
Puesidkmt'b  CoNsmcxB  Pkogsam   Is 

RSASONABU 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  proposals 
for  new  laws  to  protect  the  consumer  should 
receive  nothing  but  commendation  for  they 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF  nroiANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  1.1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Uthuanian  American  citizens 
of  Lake  County  met  In  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  to  commemorate  the  48th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  Independence. 

At  that  time,  the  organization  adt^ted 
a  resolution  In  which  the  manbers  ex- 
pressed gratitude  to  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment for  its  continued  nonrecognltlon 
of  the  Soviet  occupatlcm  of  Lithuania  and 
asked  that  ratification  of  the  proposed 
consular  convention  be  denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Having  met  on  February  20.  1966.  at  St. 
Francis  Hall,  in  East  Chicago.  Ind..  to  com- 
memorate the  48th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania  pro- 
claimed at  Vilnius  on  February  16,  1918, 
patriotic  Americans  of  Uthuanian  birth  or 
descent  of  the  Calumet  area; 


Job  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  P.EPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  Informed  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  the  Job  Corps  In  the  war 
on  poverty,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
entitled  "Proper  Perspective."  which 
appeared  In  the  Federal  Times  on 
February  23. 

Through  the  Job  Corps,  we  are  attack- 
ing the  social  dynamite  of  our  slums. 
The  Job  Corps  Is  taking  imwanted  young 
I)eople  off  the  streets  and  putting  them 
into  an  environment  of  hope  and 
purpose. 

I  Insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

PSOPEX  PSSSPKTIVK 

When  the  Job  Corps  was  conceived  It  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm.  Here  was  a  con- 
structive program  which  would  give  under- 
prlvUeged  youths  a  chance  to  le«m  a  pro- 
ductive trade.  More  Important.  It  would 
teach  them  skUls  which  would  enable  them 
to  le«d  a  decent  life  In  aociety. 
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As  soon  as  the  proeram  hit  a  few  snags, 
loud  outcries  arose.  Newspapers  ran  big  sto- 
ries every  time  there  was  a  disturbance  at  one 
of  th«  camps.  Congressmen  and  civic  lead- 
ers made  violent  protests  against  the  pro- 
gram whenever  a  few  camp  residents  were 
involved  In  a  ruckus  in  town. 

It's  time  to  put  these  Incidents  In  proper 
perspective.  The  Job  Corps  didn't  go  out 
and  reerult  a  bunch  of  middle-class  youths 
who  could  be  expected  to  put  on  nice  clothes 
and  nice  manners  and  sit  quietly  In  a  class- 
room. 

Many  of  the  boys  who  volunteered  for  Job 
Corps  training  did  so  as  a  fast  resort.  They 
were  rough-and-tumble  kids  who  had  grown 
up  In  enviroixments  where  survival  of  the 
toughest  was  the  rule  of  the  day.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  expect  that  all  of  tiiem  would 
adjust  overnight  to  their  new  status  and  new 
surroundings. 

Many  of  them  carried  a  big  chip  on  their 
shoulders  and  were  perfectly  wUUng  to  have 
someone  try  to  knock  It  off. 

In  some  instances,  the  recruiters  who  en- 
listed personnel  for  the  camps  did  not  take  a 
reallstU:  approach.  They,  imderstandably 
eagar  to  fill  the  camps,  painted  glowing  pic- 
tures of  what  they  had  to  offer.  The  drive 
brought  in  many  youths. 

The  camps,  of  course,  were  unable  to  de- 
liver. They  had  been  organized  In  haete  and 
put  to  wc  rk  before  they  were  able  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  job  they  were  to  do. 

When  these  facts  are  considered,  the  re- 
sults achieved  In  the  program  to  date  have 
been  truly  remarkable. 

At  Christmastime,  the  camps  sent  large 
nunvbers  of  the  boys  home  for  holiday  leave. 
Officials  frankly  doubted  that  many  of  the 
boys  would  return. 

It  was  most  heartening  to  program  officials 
when  Just  about  aU  of  the  youths  came  back 
to  resume  training.  TTiis  U  not  a  military 
program.  There  was  nothing  to  force  the 
youths  to  return.  They  came  because  they 
believed  the  program  had  something  to  offer 
them. 

In  short,  the  Job  Corps  has  done  a  terrific 
Job  and  deserves  both  praise  and  support. 
We  must  grieve  for  the  youths  who  elected 
not  to  return  to  the  camps.  Other  ap- 
proaches must  be  made  to  them,  other  ways 
found  to  train  them  for  useful  roles  in 
society. 

We  cannot,  however,  fall  to  be  grateful  for 
the  large  number  of  these  young  men  who 
are  proving  they  have  the  stuff  It  takes  to  be 
good  citizens.  All  they  needed  was  a  chance 
to  demonstrate  It. 

It's  time  the  public  and  the  Oongrees  real- 
ized this.  It's  Ume  to  quit  pointing  out  defl- 
clencee  and  saying  "I  told  you  so."  Let's  get 
behind  this  program  and  give  It  the  support 
it  deserves. 
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Byelorussian  people  keep  these  Ideals 
alive  and  continue  their  strife  for  a  truly 
Independent  Byelorussia,  And  the  Bye- 
lorussian people  are  not  alone  in  this 
strife  today  but  have  the  support  for 
their  cause  in  every  country  In  the  world 
where  freedom  is  abiding.  Each  year, 
on  the  anniversai-y  of  their  independence 
day,  the  Byelorussians  in  the  free  world 
are  reminded  not  to  stop  their  national 
task  and  remain  indifferent,  but  to  strive 
in  a  united  and  true  familylike  tradi- 
tion to  achieve  the  independence  of  the 
Soviet  Russian  dominated  Byelorussian 
nation. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  rightfully 
take  time  to  assure  the  Byelorussian 
people  that  their  desire  for  freedom  and 
Independence  has  not  been  forgotten  by 
those  who  enjoy  these  selfsame  advan- 
tages. It  is  our  devout  hope  that  the 
day  will  soon  come  when  all  men  will 
enjoy  them  and  that  the  Byelorussians 
•Rill  at  that  time  take  their  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  free  nations. 


people  of  all  heritages,  customs  and  be- 
liefs; promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
members  and  their  abilities  and  prob- 
lems; teach  selective  spending;  incul- 
cate citizenship  responsibiliUes;  and  en- 
courage using  leisure  time  for  acUvities 
beneficial  to  the  individual  and  society. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  gieat  pleasure  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  who.  this  week 
are  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  organiza- 
tion and  its  fine  young  members. 


Let's  Look  Before  We  Leap,  America 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 


Fuhire  Homemakers   of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP    n)AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31.  1966 


Forty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  Byelomtsia 

EXTENSION  OF  P.EMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF   UXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  1,  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marked  the  48th  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Byelo- 
nissla  and  It  was  observed  by  the  Byelo- 
russian Americans  in  Chicago  on  Sun- 
day the  27th. 

March  25  Is  the  symbol  of  unity,  free- 
dom. Independence,  and  democracy  for 
Wie  Byelorussian  people  everywhere: 
however,  only  in  the  free  world  can  the 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  week  of  March  17  through  April  2 
has  been  set  aside  to  pay  tribute  to  an 
organization  that  is  doing  an  outstand- 
ing job  In  preparing  some  of  our  young 
folks  for  the  future.  I  refer  to  the  Fu- 
ture Homemakers  of  America — a  nation- 
al youth  organization  of  more  than 
600,000  high  school  students  enrolled  in 
home  economic  courses  with  local  chap- 
ters In  every  State,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

In  these  hectic  days  when  so  much 
publicity  is  given  to  the  minority  youth 
groups  such  as  the  juvenile  delinquents, 
beatniks,  and  draft  card  burners.  It  Is  a 
pleasure  to  honor  some  of  the  good  guys 
who  are  seriously  preparing  themselves 
as  good  citizens  of  the  future. 

This  national  youth  organization  of 
home  economic  students  in  junior  and 
senior  high  school  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  developing  individual  and  group 
initiative  in  planning  and  carrying  out 
activities  related  to  today's  complicated 
science  of  homemaking.  As  part  of  a 
large  national  organization  of  teenagers 
concerned  with  good  home  and  family 
life  each  girl  grows  through  new  ex- 
periences, new  views,  and  new  friends. 
Its  objectives  are  to  help  each  member 
recognize  her  abilities,  strive  for  their 
full  development,  and  participate  active- 
ly In  family,  community,  and  world  Im- 
provement projects. 

To  further  these  objectives  the  elected 
youth  officers  of  FHA  developed  nine 
projects  which  stress  individual  develop- 
ment; emphasize  mental  and  physical 
health;  encourage  serious  consideration 
in  choosing  and  training  for  useful  ca- 
reers; develop  codes  of  ethics,  morals, 
and  manners;  further  understanding  of 


OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Anarch  29.  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nation, 
just  as  an  individual,  is  often  tempted 
to  forget  the  lessons  of  yesterday  and  to 
Ignore  the  stern  warnings  which  his- 
tory provides. 

In  the  present  very  difficult  situation 
in  Vietnam  it  would  be  easy  to  allow 
wishful  thinking  to  Influence  our  judg- 
ment. It  would  be  all  too  easy  to  fall 
into  a  trap  simply  because  we  are  nat- 
uraUy  anxious  to  bring  the  fighting  to 
an  end. 

I  was  greatly  Impressed  by  a  recent 
newspaper  column  which  discusses  this 
problem.  This  article,  by  one  of  Indi- 
ana's most  respected  writers,  Wayne 
Guthrie,  follows  as  it  appeared  in  the 
March  23  issue  of  the  Indianapolis 
News: 

Lct's  Look  Befork  Wk  Leap,  America 
(By  Wayne  Outhrle) 
History  has  a  way  of  presenting  to  people 
and  nations  a  time  for  sober  thinking. 

It  does  more  than  that — It  affords  them 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  tip  from  history 
and,  perchance,  to  guide  them  In  their  de- 
cisions. 
Such  a  situation  faces  America  today 
Sweeping  across  our  land  is  a  moxmUng 
wave  of  agitation  for  some  sort  of  promise 
agreement,  armistice,  or  treaty  that  wUl  end 
hostilities  In  Vietnam. 

It  U  not  surprising  that  such  a  wave- 
however  motivated— appeals  to  men  of  good 
wUl  because  their  greatest  hope  Is  for  peace. 
But,  they  wish  nothing  short  of  a  perma- 
nent and  lasting  peace— not  simply  an  inter- 
lude or  lull  that  wlU  afford  the  avowed 
enemies  erf  human  freedom  opportunity  to 
recoup  or.  perhaps,  to  shift  their  nefarious 
designs  and  activities  to  some  other  spot  on 
the  globe. 

Taking  a  tip  from  history,  it  might  be  well 
for  America  to  look  before  It  leaps  Into  any 
such  arrangement.  That  Is,  to  try  to  learn 
from  facts  at  hand  what  the  possible  effect 
will  be  before  It  Is  too  late. 

What  Is  the  avowed  and  pubUcly  acclaimed 
aim,  design,  and  lUtlmate  goal  of  commu- 
nism? 

Has  commimlsm  kept  its  promisee  in  the 
past  and/or  given  us  any  reason  to  think  It 
will  In  the  future? 

To  that  end  there  Is  no  better  guide  than 
the  old  adage  of  the  law— the  rvcord  Is  th» 
best  e'vldence. 

We  determine  the  Intentions  of  nations, 
as  we  do  those  of  individuals.  In  two  ways— 
what  they  do  and  what  they  say. 

By  Its  -citings  and  the  public  pronounce- 
ments of  some  of  Its  leaders  communism  has 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  its  ultimate  goal 
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la  to  conquer  the  world  with  Jta  Godlesa,  ma- 
terlallBtlc  phlloeophy  and  thus  destroy  the 
tree  way  of  life  Hberty-lovlng  people  cherish. 
Are  we  naive  enough  to  think  or  believe 
communlam  did  not  mean  what  It  has  said 
and  has  not  denied? 

Before  World  War  n  niany  peace-seeking 
peraona  refused  to  believe  HlUers  pro- 
xtouncementa.  The  result  was  Munich,  Ita 
broken  pledges,  the  overrunning  of  Innocent 
jt^tLnnm  and  the  maelstrom  of  World  War  n. 
One  example  of  what  communism  proposes 
la  set  forth  In  the  statement  attributed  to 
Dlmltry  Z.  Manullsky  at  the  Lenin  School  of 
PollUcal  Welfare  In  Moscow  in  1930: 

"War  to  the  hilt  between  communism  and 
fiipj^ii«T¥i  Is  Inevitable.  Today,  of  course. 
w«  ar«  not  strong  enough  to  attack.  Oui 
time  wUl  come  In  20  to  30  years.  To  win  we 
aball  need  the  element  of  surprise.  The 
bourgeoisie  will  have  to  be  put  to  sleep.  So 
wa  T***"  begin  by  laxinchlng  the  meet  spec- 
tacular peace  movement  on  record.  There 
will  be  electrifying  overtures  and  unheard- 
of  concession*.  The  capitalist  countries, 
atupld  and  decadent,  wUl  rejoice  to  cooperate 
In  their  own  destruction.  They  will  leap  at 
another  chance  to  be  friends.  As  soon  as 
tbaU  guard  la  down  we  shall  smash  them 
with  our  clenched  flats," 

What  about  cocnmunlsm's  record  for  keep- 
ing pledges?    Does  that  record  give  America 
any  reason  to  believe  communism  will  keep 
any  future  agreements?    It  would  do  America 
w»U  to  recall   the  diplomatic  pledges  com- 
munism has  made  and  subsequently  violated. 
Here  follows  a  portion  of  thoae  pledges  whose 
terms    were    violated    by    successive    Soviet 
regUnee: 
To  recognize  Finland's  Independence. 
To  renounce  sovereignty  over  Latvia  and 
XJthuania. 
To  recognlae  self-determination  of  Ukraine. 
To  prohibit  Bolshevik  propaganda  In  Great 
Britain. 

To  and  hoetllltlea  with  Poland. 
To  conclude  a  friendship  agreement  with 
Ciechoslovakla. 

To  renounce  all  prlvUeges,  concessions  and 
rlgbta  of    extraterritoriality  In  China. 

To  refrain  from  any  propaganda,  subver- 
Blon  or  espionage  In  the  United  States. 
To    guarantee    Rumanian    sovereignty. 
Tto  obey  the   principles  of  the  Leag\ie  of 
Nations. 

To  pledge  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the 
Atlantic   Charter. 

To  honor  principles  of  the  UJ».  Declara- 
tion. 

To  remove  all  mUltary  forcee  from  Iran 
within  6  months  after  close  of  World  War  n. 
To  return  to  the  United  Statea  aU  unde- 
•troyed  lend-leaae  weapons. 

To  establish  a  free  and  Independent  Aua- 
trU. 

To  create  a  democratic  and  unified  Korea. 
To  honor  dMnocraUc   processes   In   China 
and   Eastern   Europe   (Yalta  Conference). 
To  abide  by  the  U.N.  Charter. 
To   unify   Germany   and   to    provide   for 
democratic    procedures    In    Eastern    Europe 
(Potsdam  Conference). 
To  8upp>ort  Nationalist  China, 
To   return   all   Oerman   prisoners  o*   w«r 
within  2  years. 

To  end  the  Berlin  blockade. 
To  eetabllsh   armistice  In  Korea. 
To    restore   peace    In    Indochina   and   to 
prohibit  troop  buildup. 

To  discuss  German  reunification  at  the 
Geneva  Conference. 

Does  that  list  of  broken  promises  give 
America  any  cause  to  feel  communism  will 
abide  by  any  future  agreement? 

Through  that  llat  history  seems  to  be  re- 
minding America  that  there  la  little  hope  ot 
1»«^tng  peace  with  a  force  that  la  bent  on 
nothing  1«M  than  the  deatructlon  o*  the  free 
way  ai  life— a  force  that  without  hesitation 


will  break  any  promise  whenever  It  deems 
such  violation  to  be  In  the  beat  Intereata 
of  ita  program  ot  worldwide  materlallatlc 
conquest. 

America  must  not  loae  sight  of  this  fact — 
that  with  oooununiam  the  ultimate  goal  la 
aciilevement  of  Ita  plan  for  world  conquest. 
K  expedient  or  neceaaary  at  times  to  make 
concessions  It  will  not  hesitate  to  do  so — 
but  It  will  not  surrender  Its  goal. 

It  goee  to  ends  that  often  are  paradoxical. 
For  Instance,  when  any  Communist  or  cc«n- 
munlstle  front  gets  In  trouble  In  America  It 
hides  tor  protection  behind  one  of  the  sa- 
cred rights  embodied  In  our  Constitution, 
whleh  Instrument  their  own  nefarious  world 
plot  would  destroy. 

America  woujd  do  well  to  look  before  It 
leaps. 


FeJ«ral  Lcfislation  It  ImperatiTe  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Lives  and  Safety  of 
the  American  Public  Traveling  Our 
Public  Highway* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    KASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  has  warned  us  that 
the  number  of  deaths  on  our  highways 
will  reach  a  staggering  nimiber  of  some 
100,000  a  year  by  1975. 

And  even  today  the  annual  death  rate 
very  nearly  equals  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can battle  deaths  In  all  of  World  War  I. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  motorcar  now  ranks 
among  the  four  leading  causes  of  deaths 
In  this  country  today.  Obviously  there  is 
an  Imperative  need,  I  believe,  from  the 
Federal  level,  to  attempt  to  stop  this  ter- 
rible slaughter  occurring  on  our  high- 
ways each  year,  and  growing  worse  each 
year. 

As  an  approach  to  the  control  of  this 
national  problem  and  in  an  effort  to 
Initiate  action  that  may  save  the  lives  of 
fellow  citizens  traveling  our  highways  I 
have  Introduced  a  biU.  H.R.  12556,  in  this 
89th  Congress,  designed  to  establish  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  within  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  15,  last,  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  held  a  most  timely  hear- 
ing on  this  critical  problem  and  It  was 
my  privilege  to  present  to  the  committee 
a  statement  in  support  of  my  bill  and  the 
substance  of  all  the  related  bills  that  are 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  promote 
safer  travel  on  our  highways.  I  most 
earnestly  hope  this  esteemed  committee 
and  the  Congress  will  expedite  action  on 
this  challenging  legislative  problem  and 
I  Include,  at  this  point,  the  statement  I 
presented  to  the  committee. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statxmknt     of    Hon.     Haxou>     D.     Dono- 
HUK,  or  Massachusbtts,  Betokx  the  Houbk 
CoicMirrKX   ok    iNTxaarATB    awd    PoaxioN 
CoicmcK,  IM  Sui'PaaT  or  HJl.  125«€  and 

RXLAITD  MXASUUB  OH  Mascr  15,  1966 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  behalf  of  mllllona  ot  Americana, 


may  I  express  the  deepest  appreciation  to  you 
for  the  conduct  of  these  hearings  on  various 
legislative  proposals  to  save  the  lives  and 
the  limbs  of  our  people  traveling  upon  the 
American  highways.  In  my  opinion,  this  Is  . 
one  of  the  vitally  Important  legislative  sub- 
jects tliat  today  challenges  our  legislative 
prudence. 

I  am  grateful  to  you.  Indeed,  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  In  favor  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
12556,  to  establish  a  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  within  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  similar  and  related  bills  you  are  cur- 
rently considering.  Please  let  me  emphasize 
right  now  my  earnest  conviction  that  the 
particular  measure  or  author  Is  not  the  Im- 
portant thing  In  this  matter.  My  sole  rea- 
son for  being  here  Is  to  urge  your  approval 
of  whatever  bUl  or  combination  of  bills  you 
deem  best  designed  to  protect  and  promote 
the  lives  and  safety  of  our  fellow  citizens 
traveling  our  highways. 

In  sximmary  my  bill,  and  similar  bills,  pro- 
poses the  establishment  of  a  National  Traffic 
Safety  Center  to  pinpoint  the  principal 
causes  of  tra/Bc  accidents  and  project  prac- 
tical means  for  their  prevention  through  the 
application  of  national  traffic  safety  stand- 
ards that  would  be  based  on  the  profound 
research  and  findings  of  the  National  Traffic 
Center.  The  bill  also  provides  Incentives 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  automobile 
manufacturers  and  fxirther  offers  encourage- 
ment, through  grants,  to  the  States  for  the 
expansion  of  their  own  programs  to  Improve 
highway  traffic  safety. 

Over  i.he8e  past  several  years,  the  Issue  of 
highway  safety  has  been  steadUv  arousing 
the  conscience  of  the  American  public  and 
I  believe  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  It 
become  a  major  legislative  concern  of  the 
American  Congrees. 

In  1965  the  national  auto  fatality  toll 
reached  the  50.000  mark.  The  annual  Injury 
list  Is  over  1.7  million  persons.  The  direct 
cost  of  automobile  accidents  has  been  re- 
liably estimated  at  more  than  98  billion  a 
year. 

The  dimensions  of  this  problem,  on  these 
statistics  alone,  are  staggering  In  their  rev- 
elation of  losses  of  life,  permanent  Injuries 
and  economic  waste.  Surely  It  Is  a  most 
urgent  matter  that  calls  for  national  leader- 
ship and  guidance  for  correction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  such  national  leadership 
and  guidance  would  be  projected  by  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Safety  Center 
we  propose  and  effectively  applied  through 
cooperating  Federal,  State,  and  local  cam- 
paigns to  accomplish  national  reductions  In 
the  almost  unbelievable  number  of  fatalities 
and  Injuries  now  occurring  on  our  highways 
each  year. 

Such  an  agency,  at  the  Federal  level,  would 
also  provide  Imperatively  lu-gent  overall  di- 
rection and  assistance  to  traffic  safety  efforts 
now  being  extended  by  16  different  Govern- 
ment units  and  more  than  45  private  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  objective  of  all  of  these 
bills  before  you  is  clearly  In  the  national 
Interest.  The  need  of  the  legislation  Is  prac- 
tically of  a  desrperate  nature.  The  duty  and 
obligation  ot  the  Congress  to  act  In  sensible 
concern  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
safety  of  American  taxpayers  Is  clear.  FOr 
these  basic  reasons,  I  urge  this  committee 
to  approve  and  recommend  appropriate  legis- 
lation for  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives  at  the  earliest  poealble  date. 

I  would  like  to  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank 
you  and  your  dUUngvilahed  committee  mem- 
bers for  your  courteaj. 
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The  Danish  Ombudsmand,  Prof.  Stephan 
Hurwitz,  Deicribet  Hit  Role  in  Protect- 
ing Citizens  Against  Bureaucratic  In- 
justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1963, 
I  have  been  urging  the  establishment  of 
an  American  ombudsman,  the  adminis- 
trative counsel  of  the  Congress.  The 
administrative  counsel  is  inspired  by  the 
institution  of  ombudsman  which  origi- 
nated in  Sweden  in  1809,  but  it  is  adapted 
to  the  American  governmental  and  polit- 
ical situation. 

In  Sweden,  the  ombudsman  has  played 
a  major  role  ,in  protecting  citizens 
against  bureaucratic  injustice  and  error. 
Denmark  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
to  note  the  advantages  of  the  ombuds- 
man system  and  to  adapt  the  institution 
for  its  own  use,  Denmark's  establish- 
ment of  an  ombudsmand — to  use  the 
Danish  form  of  tlie  word  for  represent- 
ative— was  followed  by  the  creation  of 
ombudsmen  in  Norway  and  New  Zealand. 

Following  issuance  of  a  government 
white  paper  advocating  the  creation  of  a 
British  ombudsman,  the  necessary  legis- 
lation was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
^Commons  shortly  before  Parliament  was 

solved  for  yesterday's  elections.  Es- 
tablfttljnent  of  a  British  ombudsman  by 
the  newTtuiiament  appears  quite  likely. 

Because  of  the  widespread  interest  in 
the  recent  testimony  of  the  Swedish  om- 
budsman, Alfred  Bexelius,  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  I  believe  many 
Members  would  be  interested  in  an  in- 
terview with  the  Danish  ombudsmand. 
Prof.  Stephan  Hurwitz,  which  appeared 
In  the  February  1966  issue  of  NATO  Let- 
ter. 

The  article  follows: 

BUREAUCaATS     AND      CITIZENS AN     InTEKVIKW 

WrpH     Denmark's     Ombtjdsmano,     Proi". 
Stephan  Hurwitz 

(By  Anne  Slngton) 
The  private  citizen  at  gripe  with  a  Kafka- 
esque  situation.  In  which  he 'finds  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  a  government  department 
from  whose  decision  there  appears  to  be  no 
Vpeal.  Is  becoming  somethlnjg  of  a  common- 
place In  the  folklore  of  the  freedom-loving 
West.  The  fact  that  In  9  cases  out  of  10  the 
government  department  In  question  has  cor- 
rectly and  fairly  appUed  the  provisions  of  a 
law  passed  by  the  country's  elected  legisla- 
tors rarely  flgiu-es  as  a  postcrlpt  to  such 
stories. 

Why  la  thU?  The  answer  In  most  casea  la 
that  It  Is  nobody's  Job  to  referee  encounters 
between  the  private  Individual  and  the  civil 
servant  and  that  It  la  the  latter  who  seema 
fated  to  have  the  laat  word.  A  referee,  how- 
ever, exists  to  protect  both  sldee,  and  the 
clvU  servant  whose  Job  It  la  to  apiriy  legisla- 
tion designed  to  embody  principles  rather 
than  tailor-made  for  Individual  cases  may 
lilmself  be  enUtled  to  fairer  treatment. 

Is  there  a  case  for  protecting  private  clt- 
tens  from  possible  Inefficiency  or  abuse  of 
power  on  the  part  of  government  admlala- 


tratlons?  Do  civil  servants,  the  nature  of 
whose  employment  precludes  their  taking  up 
arms  In  their  own  ca\ise,  deserve  some  de- 
fense against  Irresponsible  or  Ill-formed 
criticism?  The  answer  to  both  these  ques- 
tions would  appear  to  be  "Yes,"  to  Judge  by 
the  interest  aroused  In  an  increasing  number 
of  democratic  countries  by  an  Institution  of 
Scandinavian  origin  personified  by  an  official 
bearing  the  title  of  "ombudsman"  or  "om- 
budsmand" and  whose  duty  It  Is  to  afford 
this  very  protection. 

To  learn  something  about  how  and  on 
what  principles  this  concept  works,  no  more 
kindly  and  authoritative  teacher  could  be 
found  than  Prof.  Stephan  Hurwitz  who  Is 
the  first  Danish  ombudsmand  (the  Danish 
form  of  the  word)  and  who  has  been  three 
times  unanimously  reappointed  to  this  posi- 
tion by  the  Parliament  In  Copenhagen. 
Professor  Hurwitz.  a  short,  greying  man  who 
has  obviously  not  spared  himself  In  an  office 
which  makes  almost  limitless  demands  upon 
the  man  who  occupies  It,  does  not  grudge 
time  spent  explaining  what  he  and  his  staff 
are  accomplishing.  A  month  ot  two  ago, 
in  hla  comfortable  but  far  from  luxurious 
office  situated  In  the  fine  old  Chrlstlansborg 
Palace  next  door  to  the  Parliament  from 
which  his  authority  derives.  Professor  Hur- 
witz seated  himself  In  an  upright  chair  before 
his  highly  polished  wooden  table,  and  spoke 
on  the  subject  he  knows,  and  cares,  so  much 
about: 

"We  were  drawing  up  a  new  constitu- 
tional law  here  In  Denmark  In  the  fifties, 
and  we  thought  It  would  be  usefxU  to  confer 
with  the  other  Scandinavian  countries  to 
see  If  we  could  not  profit  from  their  ex- 
periences. In  the  course  of  these  discussions 
we  met  the  Swedish  ombudsman,  whose  posi- 
tion dates  back  to  1809.  The  position  finally 
created  here  In  Denmark  differed  quite  con- 
siderably, but  the  Inspiration  came  from 
Sweden.  I  should  mention,  Incidentally, 
that  I  personally  did  not  take  part  in  these 
deliberations,  and  so  can  claim  neither  the 
responsibility  for  ncM"  the  honor  of  having 
Introduced  this  innovation. 

"The  Idea  was  taken  up  by  certain  liberal 
Danish  politicians,  who  recognized  the  value 
of  having  a  man  whose  task  It  would  be.  In 
effect,  to  criticize  the  administration.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  proposal  elicited  an 
unfavorable  reaction  from  certain  offlclala 
of  the  civil  service,  who  took  the  line  that 
the  system  was  functioning  perfectly  as  It 
was." 

SENSATIONAL  OEVIXOPMENT 

"However,  the  politicians  who  were  back- 
ing the  Idea  took  advantage  of  the  t^%  that 
the  adotpion  of  the  new  constitution  was 
combined  with  parliamentary  elections  to 
Incorporate  It  Into  their  program.  When 
the  time  came  to  att^npt  to  define  the  new 
function.  It  was  decided  to  go  a  good  deal 
further  than  the  Swedish  institution.  In  the 
sense  that  the  Danish  ombudfmand's  Juris- 
diction would  extend  not  only  to  Government 
departments  but  also  to  Cabinet  Mlnisten 
In  their  capacity  as  heads  of  the  admin- 
istration. This  was  a  sensational  develop- 
ment. Of  course,  no  one  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Ministers  should  not  continue  to 
be  directly  responsible  primarily  to  Parlia- 
ment. But  a  case  taken  up  by  Parliament 
always  becomes  a  matter  of  politics  and  we 
felt  It  might  be  desirable.  In  certain  caaea 
involving  MinlsteiB  In  their  capacity  aa 
heads  of  departmenta,  that  the  body  respon- 
sible for  Investigation  should  be  politlcaUy 
Independent.  In  practice,  corruption  on  the 
ptfirt  of  Ministers  app)eared  an  unlikely  even- 
utallty.  but  the  principle  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  body  to  which  complaints  might 
be  addressed  Is  an  Important  one. 

"Notwithstanding  all  this,  many  pec^e 
feared  when  the  prc^>oeals  became  public 
that  the  institution  inlght  confine  Itself  to 
criticizing  comparatively  Junior  civil  servants 


and  leave  the  major  Government  depart- 
ments, as  weU  as  Ministers,  strictly  alone. 
Ten  years'  experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  It  Is  the  principal  departments  of  Che 
administration  which  are  moat  frequently 
complained  against. 

"Of  course,  cases  frequently  have  to  be 
dismissed  without  action  because  they  do  not 
fall  within  the  scope  of  this  oflce.  This  Is 
so.  in  particular,  with  complaints  against  the 
laws  of  the  country.  The  ombudsmaJid. 
who  Is  the  servant  of  Parliament,  does  not 
have  authority  to  criticize  the  laws  for 
which  Parliament  Is  alone  responsible.  I.  as 
ombudsmand,  have  no  power  over  Parlia- 
ment. However,  if  it  comes  to  my  notice 
that  the  provisions  of  a  law  are  not  clear 
and  that  as  a  consequence  It  leaves  room  for 
misinterpretation,  I  can  and  do  make  a 
recommendation  that  the  law  in  question  be 
reworded. 

"One  case.  In  which  my  recommendation 
was  taken  up  by  Parliament  with  the  result 
that  a  law  was  changed,  had  to  do  with  an 
appeals  system  which  exists  in  certain  Danish 
institutions  for  the  sick  and  aged.  I  found 
that  in  one  Instance  the  same  official  was  pre- 
siding over  both  the  lower  and  the  higher 
courts  of  this  appeals  system.  I  considered 
this  both  wrong  In  itself  and  also  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  law  under 
which  this  appeals  system  operates.  I  so  ad- 
vised Parliament,  and  In  due  course  the  law 
was  revised  accordingly. 

"My  right  to  recommend  changes  in  the 
law  also  extends  to  the  law  governing  the 
scope  of  my  own  duties.  I  did  In  fact  make 
such  a  recommendation,  because  the  original 
law  excluded  local  authorities  from  the  om- 
budsmand's  sphere  of  activity  and  I  felt  that 
thla  was  not  right.  As  a  result,  with  certain 
exceptions  where  no  way  could  be  found  of 
bringing  decisions  by  local  governments 
within  the  ombudsmand's  jurlBdiction,  the 
law  was  changed  and  in  1962  my  field  of  com- 
petence was  extended  to  cover  such  cases. 

"Many  of  the  cases  dealt  with  by  this  office 
might  appear  trivial,  unless  one  realizes  that 
injustice  Is  never  a  trivial  matter.  The 
rights,  for  instance,  of  inmates  of  prisons  to 
their  cup  of  coffee  or  their  cigarette  may  seem 
smaU  matters  to  us,  but  they  are  very  im- 
portant to  the  people  concerned.  I  receive 
a  large  number  of  communications  from 
prisoners,  whose  letters  to  the  ombudsmand 
are  exempt  from  censtw^hlp,  but  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  It  does  not  often  turn  out  that 
their  complaints  are  Justified. 

"This  la  a  Job  where  prevention  Is  prob- 
ably more  Important  than  cure.  The  very 
fact  that  an  ombudsmand  ezlata,  and  that 
more  and  more  people  are  awan;  that  he  ex- 
ists. In  Itself  makes  it  less  likely  that  Injiis- 
Uce  wlU  occur.  In  fact,  I  think  that  every- 
body In  the  country  now  knows  that  I  exist 
and  that  he  has  a  right  to  come  to  me  with 
a  complaint  and  have  It  investigated.  It  is 
obvious  that.  In  these  circumstances,  my  Job 
could  become  quite  impossible  were  there  not 
rather  a  high  degree  of  civic  awareness  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  thla  country.  It  Is  in 
fact  n)y  belief  that  an  ombudsmand  can  only 
function  efficlenUy  in  a  country  where  the 
public  Is.  ao  to  spealc,  educated  up  to  the 
responsibility  of  making  proi>er  use  of  him. 
I  am  quite  frequently  approached  for  advice 
by  newly  independent  countries  where  the 
structure  of  society  has  not  yet  reached  a 
stage  where  an  ombudsmand  could  operate 
effectively.  My  personal  opinion  Is  that  thla 
Is  a  position  which  can  only  accomplish 
something  In  coimtrloa  where  It  Is  a  rare 
occurrence  for  faults  to  be  committed  by  the 
administration.  It  la  a  position  based  on 
persuasion  rather  than  coercion.  I  cannot 
force  the  administration  to  take  action,  I 
am  not  a  Judge.  I  am  only  a  rnnn  who  haa 
been  elected  to  keep  an  eye  on  what  Is  going 
on. 

"What  exacUy  am  I  In  fact  able  to  accom- 
plish?    Well,  of  the  several  thousand  com- 
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plaints  which  find  their  way  to  this  office 
each  year,  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  are 
taken  up  for  detailed  Investigation.  Of  these 
perhaps  60  will  result  In  a  reproach  or  a 
recommendation — or  both — being  addressed 
to  the  government  department  concerned. 
But  you  should  not  go  away  with  the  Idea 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cases.  In  which  It 
turns  out  that  the  original  complaint  was 
not  Justified,  were  a  waste  of  time  for  every- 
body concerned.  First,  it  Is  not  desirable  for 
citizens  m  a  democratic  country  to  go  around 
under  the  Impression  that  they  have  a  grudge 
against  the  administration.  It  Is  very  fre- 
quently Important  that  the  person  in  ques- 
tion has  the  situation  explained  to  him  and 
to  realize  that  he  has  not  been  the  object 
of  discriminatory  treatment. 

"You  atk  whether  we  are  not  frequently 
pestered  by  cranks  and  people  who  are  not 
entirely  sane?"  Well,  of  course,  it  Is  true 
that  such  people  do  take  up  a  certain  amount 
of  our  time.  But  you  must  forgive  me  If  I 
say  that  I  do  not  see  a  Tery  great  difference 
between  people  who  are  a  little  mad  and 
people  who  are  entirely  sane.  And  people 
who  are  not  quite  sane  are  in  at  least  as 
mxjch  danger  ot  receiving  unjust  treatment 
as  the  reat  of  us.  Some  of  these  unhappy 
people  come  here  and  I  listen  to  them  and 
realize  that  there  Is  nothing  I  can  do  for 
them,  but  it  can  happen  that  they  receive 
some  degree  of  coiiaolatlon  from  the  fact 
that  someone  has  at  least  heard  them  out." 

PEKSONAI.  UTTSSVIXWS 

"J  have  never  refvised  to  see  someone  who 
Insists  on  seeing  me  personally.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  Is  reaUy  the  right  way 
to  set  about  my  Job — clearly  one  runs  the 
risk  that  one  man  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
cope.  However,  It  was  the  original  intention 
of  the  Danish  Parliament  eventually  to  ap- 
point two  ombudamands.  and  this  still  re- 
mains a  possibility.  Of  course  I  realize  that 
In  a  larger  country  than  Denmark  this  sys- 
tem at  personal  interviews  might  not  be  poe- 
slblre.  but  I  believe  that  an  ombudsmand  can 
function  effecUvely  In  a  country  regardless 
of  Its  size. 

"My  staff  here  conalsts  of  six  lawyers. 
Most  ot  them  are  young  people  Just  starting 
their  careers.  All  of  them  are  highly  quail- 
fled.  In  addition,  I  have  an  office  chief  who 
Is  my  right  hand.  We  all  meet  every  day  at 
3  o'clock  to  review  whatever  cases  are  cur- 
rently under  investlgaUon.  Every  new  case 
comes  first  to  my  desk  and  I  make  my  esti- 
mate as  to  whether  It  warranta  Investigation. 
In  the  event  that  I  decide  It  doea,  I  then 
confer  with  the  members  of  my  staff  who 
la  to  undertake  the  investigation  In  order  to 
settle  Its  broad  lines.  Thereafter  he  confers 
regularly  with  me  as  the  case  progresses. 

'AS 


second  attestor,  who,  she  told  me.  had  also 
had  no  contact  with  her  for  a  number  of 
years.  The  Ministry,  on  learning  of  tills, 
brought  both  attestors  Into  court  to  tesUfy, 
as  a  result  of  which  Mrs.  A's  statements  re- 
garding their  knowledge  of  her  were  con- 
firmed. As  a  result  the  Ministry  recom- 
mended that  lU  confirmation  of  the  will  bo 
revoked.  I  gave  It  as  my  opinion  that  the 
Ministry  should  have  Investigated  the  attes- 
tors more  fully  In  the  first  place,  and  that 
after  Mrs.  A"s  statement  concerning  the  first 
attestor.  It  should  have  further  Investigated 
before  upholdlni?  the  confirmation  of  the 
will;  finally.  I  stressed  that  such  confirma- 
tion on  the  basis  of  a  single  declaration 
should,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  Ministry 
Itself,  be  given  only  in  exceptional  cases. 

"There  are  cases  where  the  ombudsmand 
acts    without    any    complaint    having    been 
addressed  to  him.    Such  a  case  was  the  one 
Involving  a  commercial  adviser  at  the  Dan- 
ish Embassy  In  Bonn,  who  In  1958,  was  con- 
victed of  espionage.     I  found  that  the  Min- 
istry of  Foreign  Affairs  had  been  for  many 
years  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  official  In 
question,  EJnar  Blechingberg,  was  financially 
In  aQ  unsound  state.    As  far  back  as  1945,  his 
dismissal  had  been  considered  In  connection 
with    certain   of   his    financial    transactions. 
and  between  1947  and  1952  he  had  received 
several  warnings  from  the  Ministry  concern- 
ing loans  and  bad  cheques.    The  Mlnlstrys 
patience  In  this  case  In  fact  went  so  far  that 
It  constituted  grounds  for  criticism.     Fur- 
thermore,   a    security    Investigation    carried 
out  m  1958  had  cleared  Blechingberg  for  ac- 
cess to  certain  confidential  Information  and 
it    emerged    that,    while    the    Intelligence 
branch  of  the  police  which  carries  out  such 
Investigations  considered  Itself  to  be  merely 
advlsUig  the  Ministry  in  the  matter,  the  Min- 
istry   was    under    the    impression    that   the 
branch    carried    the    full    responsibility    for 
such  clearances.    To  complicate  the  case  fur- 
ther, it  came  to  light  dvirlng  my  Investiga- 
tion that  the  Ministry  of  Finance  had  be- 
tween   1951    and    195C   on   several   occasfons 
withheld  considerable  amounts  from  Blech- 
Ingbcrg's  salary  on  8w:count  of  unpaid  taxes, 
but  that  fact  had  not  been  mentioned  to  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.     Blechlngberg's 
transfer  to  Bonn  took  place  In  1956  after  It 
was  decided  that  he  was  unable  to  continue 
to  discharge  his  functions  as  assistant  to  a 
head   of   Division  at  the   Ministry— he  had 
been  lU  for  several  months 


"Hm*  Is  an  example  of  a  case  In  which  a 
private  dtlsen  successfully  made  use  ot  the 
right  to  appeal  to  tb«  ombudsmand  in  order 
to  reverse  an  unjust  decision.    In  1958  a  lady 
whom  I  shall  refer  to  as  Mrs.  A  compUlned 
that  the  Ministry  of  Justice  had.    without 
hearing  any  evidence  from  her,  confirmed  a 
provision  of  her  late  father's  wUl   tying  up 
her  Inheritance  In  a  trust.    Such  a  confirma- 
tion by  the  Ministry  can  correctly  be  made, 
providing    two    reliable    persons,    preferably 
closs  reUtlves.  declare  that  the  provisions  are 
in  the  b«rt  Intereats  of  the  inheritor.     In 
this  case.  Mm.  A  discovered   the  Identity  of 
one  of  the  two  attestors  and  argued  that  his 
declaration  was  not  valid,  first,  because  she 
had  never  been  on  good  terms  with  him.  and 
second,    because   he   bad   met   her   on   only 
a  few  occasions  since  she  had  grown  up.     I 
took  the  matter  up  wltii  the  Ministry,  which 
Informed  ma  that  It  was  not  Its  practice  to 
obtain  a  statament  from  the  heir   In  such 
cases  and  that  even  If  further  InvestlgaUon 
varlfled  Mrs.  As  statement  regarding  one  of 
the  attestors,  this  would  not  be  considered 
grounds   for   revoking  the   confirmation.     I 
then  Informed  Mia.  A  of  the  IdenUty  of  the 


'My  findings  In  this  case  were  as  follows: 
I  did  not  feel  there  were  stifllclsnt  grounds 
for  criticizing  the  Ministry  for  not  consider- 
ing  the   security    risk    Involved    in   posting 
Blechingberg  abroad,  but.  considering  aU  the 
clrcumsUncea.  It  did  not  appear  reasonable 
for  him  to  be  sent  to  a  much  better  paid 
poet,   even  though   It  represented   a  down- 
grading.     The    Ministry    of    Foreign    Affairs 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  In  future 
It   would   be   more    strict   with   disciplinary 
cases  and  that  the  financial  situation  of  offi- 
cials would  be  considered  in  relation  to  their 
security  clearance.    Then,  the  respective  roles 
of  the  admliilstratlve  branches  and  the  in- 
telligence  service   regarding   security   clear- 
ances were  more  clearly  defined.     Finally,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance  undertook  to  Inform  the 
Ministry  concerned  when  It  received  requests 
to  stop  money  out  of  officials'  salaries  on  ac- 
count ot  unpaid  taxes  or  maintenance  allow- 
ances." 

VISAGMTXidXtrt 

"Are  my  recommendations  or  criticism  al- 
ways accepted  by  the  Government  depart- 
ment concerned?  UnUl  a  few  months  ago  I 
could  have  repUed  that  this  has  been  the 
case  without  exception.  Now,  however.  It 
has  happened  that  a  department  of  the  ad- 
ministration U  not  m  agreement  with  my 
conclusions  regarding  a  refusal  by  the  Gen- 
eral Directorate  of  the  Post  Office  to  pay 
compensaUon  in  a  parUcular  case.  The 
procedure  established  to  deal  with  such  an 
eventuality  la  that  I  have  to  submit  the  case 


to  a  special  parliamentary  committee  which, 
so  far,  has  always  endorsed  my  recommenda- 
tion. If  It  did  not  do  so,  and  assuming  I 
maintained  my  position,  the  matter  would 
have  to  be  debated  In  Parliament,  and  If  the 
decision  there  went  against  me  I  would  of 
course  have  to  resign.  The  chances,  how- 
ever, are  overwhelming  that  the  ombuds- 
mand's  recommendation  is  accepted  at  the 
last  word  on  a  subject.  But  I  personally  am 
not  sorry  that  cases  do  occur  where  a  Min- 
istry does  not  at  once  agree  »-lth  my  con- 
clusions. I  think  It  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous If  the  ombudsmand  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  kind  of  legal  Pope. 

"Another  case  where  my  recommendation 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Ministry  concerned 
Involved  a  man  who  applied  to  be  paid  sick- 
ness beneflU  and  was  refused.  In  notifying 
him  of  the  adverse  decision,  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had 
the  right  to  appeal  against  It  nor  where  his 
appeal  should  be  lodged.  The  Minister 
backed  up  the  action  of  his  staff,  with  the 
result  that  I  referred  the  matter  to  Parlia- 
ment using  the  procedure  I  have  Just  de- 
scribed. Parliament  has  publicly  promised 
that  the  system  will  be  changed,  so  that 
wherever  a  possibility  exists  of  appealing  to 
a  higher  authority,  the  applicant  will  In  fu- 
ture be  Informed  of  It. 

"Of  course.  It  frequently  happens  that  the 
fact  that  I  ask  to  see  the  flies  on  a  particular 
case  leads  the  administration  concerned  to 
review,  and  perhaps  alter.  Its  decision  with- 
out need  for  further  action  on  my  part. 
The  administration  knows  that  the  proce- 
dure works  In  both  directions,  and  that  it 
will  In  Its  turn  be  defended  If  It  is  unjustly 
attacked.  There  are  cases  where  It  Is  very 
Important  for  It  to  be  made  known  that  It 
was  found  there  was  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  a  partlc\ilar  civil  servant.  Inci- 
dentally. I  mentioned  earlier  that  when  the 
poeltlon  of  ombudsmand  was  created  there 
was  considerable  resistance  on  the  part  of 
some  civil  servants.  It  has  happened  that 
a  man  who  originally  opposed  this  Institu- 
tion has  later  come  to  me  as  a  "customer" 
and  that  I  have  been  able  to  help  blm. 

"The  business  of  making  public  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  a  case  Is  one  where  the  press 
has  a  vital  role  to  play.  I  am  very  happy 
about  my  relations  with  the  press  while  I 
have  held  this  otBce.  On  the  whole  our 
newspapers  have  been  rather  disciplined. 
They  will  frequently  hold  up  publication  on 
a  particular  Issue  until  I  have  been  able  to 
hear  all  the  parties.  Again,  a  newspaper 
may  launch  a  campaign  over  a  particular 
case,  and  when  this  happens  I  have  always 
been  very  Interested  to  see  what  Is  the  reac- 
tion of  that  paper  on  the  day  that  a  decision 
Is  published  which  goes  against  the  line  It 
has  been  taking.  I  have  dealt  with  10,000 
cases  and  there  has  never  been  a  single  case 
where.  In  these  conditions,  the  paper  In 
question  did  not  modify  Its  line  accwd- 
Ingly." 

WKIX   WORTH    WHIt.* 


"This  Is  one  more  reason  why  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  the  man  appointed  to  the  poet  of 
ombudsmand  Is  not  connected  with  any  one 
parUcular  political  party,  with  the  result 
that  part  of  the  press  Is  automatically  for 
and  part  automatically  against  him.  If  the 
press  la  against  you  from  the  start,  then  you 
cannot  make  a  success  of  this  Job.  When  I 
was  first  appointed.  I  made  hundreds  of  lec- 
tures all  over  the  country.  It  was  an  ex- 
hausting experience  but  has  proved  to  have 
been  well  worth  while.  In  every  case  the 
local  press  g^ave  the  new  concept  a  terrlflo 
wrlteup. 

"I  think  It  Is  very  necessary  for  the  man 
who  occupies  this  position  never  *o  forget 
for  a  moment  that  his  success  n:^e»  to  an 
enormous  degree  op  public  understanding 
and  support.  If  he  bears  this  In  mind,  ha 
will  never  run  the  risk  of  becoming  a  dem- 
agog." 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone  who  Is  less 
of  a  demagog  than  Prof.  Stephan  Hurwltz. 
He  has  spent  his  whole  life  In  the  peaceful 
and  attractive  surroundings  of  his  native 
Copenhagen.  Born  In  1901,  he  attended 
Copenhagen  University  where  he  obtained 
his  doctorate  of  law  and,  in  1935,  the  same 
university  appointed  him  professor  of  law. 
Elected  as  the  first  ombudsm^d  In  1955.  he 
has  held  this  post  ever  since.  He  has  set  a 
high  standard  for  his  successors. 


Future  Homemakers :  Tomorrow's  Leaders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  youth  organiza- 
tion that  probably  receives  far  less  recog- 
nition than  It  deserves. 

This  organization  Is  the  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America.  March  27  through 
April  2  has  been  designated  National 
FHA  Week.  Throughout  the  week,  more 
than  600,000  FHA  members  in  11,000 
chapters  will  observe  the  event.  There 
are  chapters  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  United  States,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  In 
American  Army  post  schools  throughout 
the  world. 

The  members  of  FHA  are  the  teen- 
agers of  whom  the  Nation  should  be 
proud.  They  are  home  economic  stu- 
dents In  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
They  are  the  good  homemakers  and  good 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  Minnesota.  Future  Homemakers 
claims  more  than  18,000  members  in  420 
chapters.  In  my  district,  Minneapolis, 
and  its  suburbs  there  are  seven  chapters 
in  six  high  schools.  Edison,  North,  Pat- 
rick Henry — two — Minnehaha  Acad- 
emy, Roosevelt  and  Brooklyn  Center. 

Minnesota's  State  FHA  president  is 
Jane  Marcotte  of  Marshall  The  State 
adviser  is  Lila  M.  Mallough  of  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Education. 

My  congratulations,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
this  fine  organization  and  Its  leaders. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  of  Laws  of  thk  United  States 
Tmjs  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolht  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  style  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of  Congress  and  at  the  close  thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  I  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section  182b.  Same:  illus- 
trations, MAPS,  DUCRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  {  2,  49  Stat.  1548.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 

order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 


and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — ^The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 '^ -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 '^ -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capltaU  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  la 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shaU  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pm.,  to  Insxire  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished.— ProotB  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  toithheJd  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit:— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 


one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  Hotise, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  Hoiise  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  rvae  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  tn  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  ts 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out Individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  aU  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 
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Wb7  the  United  States  Is  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBB 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
radio  station  WJJD,  Chicago,  is  one  of 
the  foremost  broadcasting  outlets  In  the 
Middle  West,  and  there  are  those  of  us 
who  believe  this  makes  It  a  leader  in  the 
United  States.  It  recently  sponsored 
an  essay  contest.  The  winner,  among 
several  hundred  high  school  students, 
was  Timothy  Krentz,  a  16-year-old  youth 
from  Addison,  m.,  a  high  school  junior, 
and  a  citizen  in  my  district. 

A  part  of  his  prize  was  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, and  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet 
and  talk  with  him  and  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Harold  Krentz.  Tim's  father  and  mother 
are  both  teachers:  Mr.  Krentz  in  St. 
Paul's  Lutheran  School  in  Addison,  and 
Mrs.  Krentz  in  the  Addison  public  school 
system. 

Tim  attends  Bethany  Lutheran  School, 
Mankaio,  Minn. 

I  think  he  states  his  case  extremely 
well,  and  I  congratulate  station  WJJD 
and  lis  lodges  for  their  selection.  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  Timothy  Krentz'  essay 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Ricord: 

Wht  thx  UNma)  States  Is  in  Vcstnam 

In  my  beloved  country  I  am  guaranteed, 
among  other  things,  freedom  of  speech, 
which  is  greatly  to  IJe  prized.  I  have  the 
right,  therefore,  to  disagree  with  my  Nation's 
policy  in  Vietnam  If  I  wish.  But  It  behooves 
•ny  citizen  who  values  iiis  rights  and  privi- 
leges to  use  them  vrtsely.  It  reminds  him 
that  along  with  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by 
our  Nation's  Constitution  also  go  some  re- 
sponsibilities. In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  poUcy 
In  Vietnam,  it  is  my  responsiUllty  to  become 
as  well  Informed  on  the  subject  as  posBlble 
before  making  a  decision,  and  certainly  before 
publishing  my  decision.  I  am  sure  that  the 
leaders  of  the  United  States  do  this  before 
they  decide  or  act  on  any  policy  that  Involves 
my  country. 

Prom  my  reading  and  studying  of  the  Viet- 
nam crisis,  I  am  convinced  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  committed  numerous  acts 
of  aggression  against  the  South  Vietnamese 
In  the  past  10  years.  Even  smaU  and  weak 
nations  can  take  only  so  much  of  such  com- 
munistic tyranny  l>efore  they  decide  to  flght 
for  their  rights  against  vast  odds.  Americans 
love  peace  as  much  as  anyone  anywhere,  but 
not  a  p>eace  maintained  by  hiding  their  heads 
la  the  sand  whUe  Communists  continue  to 
threaten  and  attack  any  smaU  nation  they 
want. 

Our  Nation  has  followed  a  consistent  pat- 
tern in  one  crisis  after  another  from  Korea, 
BerUn,  and  the  Congo  to  Vietnam.  She  re- 
vises to  walk  away  from  her  obligations;  she 
4oes  not  offer  up  smaU  natlotus  as  peace 
offerings.  She  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  wronged 
and  oppressed  with  the  Idea  that  her  power 
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and  might  may  cause  an  aggressor  to  see  the 
error  of  his  way  and  desist.  America  is  not 
trying  to  destroy  the  Hanoi  government,  but 
to  persuade  it  to  leave  South  Vietnam  alone. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  United  Statee  should  and  will  continue 
Its  buildup  of  men  and  munitions  In  Viet- 
nam, expecting  to  stay  as  long  as  the  oom- 
munistlc  threat  exists  there.  There  is  no 
other  choice,  really,  for  a  nation  which  loves 
freedom  and  values  human  dignity.  Tet 
whUe  the  buUdup  continues  there,  President 
Johnson  has  offered  repeatedly  to  talk  peace 
with  HanoL  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  our  President  plans  to  surrender  South 
Vietnam  to  the  north  to  achieve  that  peace. 
No  man  should  value  peace  that  highly. 

But  the  Vletcong,  backed  by  Red  China, 
refuses  to  talk  peace  at  this  time.  They  are 
counting  on  history  to  repeat  itself,  even 
though  the  war  is  going  badly  for  them  now. 
They  axe  counting  on  the  comfortable  Amer- 
icans at  home  to  lose  their  wiU  to  fight,  now 
that  they  have  discovered  that  they  cannot 
drive  back  those  valiant  men  at  the  front. 
When  the  people  on  the  homef  ront  In  Prance 
lost  their  will  to  flght,  the  war  over  Indo- 
china also  was  lost.  They  are  counting  on 
smaU  but  loud  groups  of  American  young 
people  to  demonstrate  and  "carry  on"  until 
our  whole  Nation  becomes  upset,  and  pres- 
sure Is  applied  on  our  leaders  to  get  out  of 
an  unpopular  war  In  any  way  poeslble. 
This  would  give  Hanoi  the  upper  hand  In 
peace  negotiations  which  they  do  not  now 
possess. 

Americans,  however,  are  not  losing  their 
wiU  to  fight.  The  anU- Vietnam  demonstra- 
tions did  not  have  the  effect  Hanoi  hop>ed  for. 
The  draft  card  burning  parties  did  not  get 
off  the  ground.  These  failed  to  gain  momen- 
tum because  serioiis  and  thinking  students 
all  over  our  Nation  rallied  to  their  flag  when 
they  saw  such  un-American  activities  get  un- 
der way.  The  anti-Vietnam  demonstrations 
rather  served  to  unite  young  Americans  In  a 
common  cause  by  awakening  In  them  a 
stronger  sense  of  right,  of  freedom  for  those 
who  love  freedooi.  and  of  loyalty  to  thedr 
country  and  Its  fighting  men. 

Our  Nation  has  never  backed  down  from 
an  unpleasant  situation,  or  turned  back  onoe 
it  has  "put  its  hand  to  the  plow."  We  will 
not  start  now.  A  few  dissenting  voices  can- 
not change  a  poUcy  that  is  noble  and  good. 
that  of  aiding  another  nation  to  be  free  from 
conununistic  tyranny,  even  as  we  are  free. 
Americans  at  home  are  Just  beginning  to  flad 
out  what  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  have  known 
aU  along  *  •  *  and  that  is:  what  we  are  really 
fighting  for. 


Salute  to  Helen  DeEch  Bentley,  Maritine 
Editor  of  tlie  Baltimore  Sun 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  AprH  4, 196S 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  attending  a  testi- 
monial dinner  for  the  maritime  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Helen  Delich  BenUey, 


given  by  the  Iron  Shipbuilders  Interna- 
tional Marine  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Boilermakers  Union. 

Certainly,  there  is  no  one  today,  in  the 
entire  Nation,  connected  with  the  press 
covering  maritime  affairs,  more  deserving 
of  the  tributes  and  honor  paid  her  on  the 
occasion  of  that  dinner. 

In  this  connection,  the  remarks  ot  her 
own  Senator,  Danul  B.  Brewster,  were 
especially  appropriate. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee  is  pres- 
ently holding  important  hearings  having 
to  do  with  shipping  policy,  with  special 
reference  to  Vietnam  and,  because,  fur- 
thermore, many  of  us  In  Congress  are 
greatly  concerned  at  the  present  sad 
lack  of  any  forward-looking  constructive 
policy,  I  l>elieve  it  is  timely  to  place  the 
Senator's  testimonial  rsnarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Saiator 

Brewster's  remarks,  which,  under  iman- 

Imous  consent,  are  included  at  this  point: 

Senator  Daniel  B.  Bbewstis's  Remakks  at 

Testimoniai.  roE  Hzlxn  Benttjct   Betokx 

THE     Ikon    Shtpbutlders     Inteknationai. 

Masine  CouNdis  Mabch  23,  1986 

Helen,  members  of  the  Iron  ShlpbuUdeis 

OouncU.   disUnguished    guesta,    ladies,    and 

gentlemen.        ^ 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight  to  participate  In  this  salute  to 
a  distinguished  Marylander,  a  distinguished 
Journalist,  and  an  effective  advocate  ot 
those  maritime  p>ollclee  which  aU  ot  us  be- 
lieve are  essential  to  the  continuing  strength 
of  our  economy  and  our  defense. 

Helen's  television  series  has  borne  Uie 
title  "The  Port  That  BuUt  a  City  and  a 
State."  AU  ot  us  know  that  she  has  given 
unceasingly  of  her  energy  and  her  talent  to 
build  that  port. 

In  this  period  ot  division  and  uncertainty 
In  maritime  affairs.  It  is  g^ood  to  find  some- 
thing about  which  we  can  all  agree.  On  the 
distinctive  oontrtbutioQ  of  Helen  DeUoh 
Bentley  to  an  underBrtanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  meaning  and  importance  of  sea 
power  there  can  be  no  disagreement. 

Knowing  Helen,  as  I  do,  I  am  certain  that 
nothing  we  could  say  here  tonight  would  be 
more  welcome  than  ovar  collective  pledge  to 
continue  to  flght  at  her  side  for  a  stronger 
American  merchant  marine;  for  a  merchant 
marine  built  in  American  shipyards,  manned 
by  American  seamen,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
American  trade  and  ready  to  answer  any  caU 
as  a  vital  element  of  Am«'lcan  defense. 

All  of  you  who  are  here  this  evening  are 
familiar ~wlth  the  present  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  American  merchant  marine. 
AU  of  you  are  famiUar  with  the  deterioratton 
which  has  characterized  this  great  industry 
In  recent  years.  AU  of  you  recognize  the 
danger  to  the  Industry,  to  the  American 
economy,  anrf  to  American  security  in  con- 
struction abroad,  runaway  flags,  slashed 
budgets,  Idle  shipyards  and  decreasing  ntmi- 
bers  of  skiUed  c^>erators  and  skUled  lahw. 

These  are  the  weakneasee  In  the  current 
maritime  situation  axid  In  current  martttme 
pcdlcy.  These  weaknesses  have  not  devel- 
oped suddenly,  but  they  have  suddenly  taken 
on  an  urgency  which  requires  that  positive 
corrective  action  be  undertaken  Immediat^y. 

A1907 


A1908 

The  emergency  which  we  face  In  Vietnam 
haa  had  at  least  one  poalUve  value — It  has 
served  to  demonstrate  and  highlight  for  the 
public  what  we  have  all  known  for  a  long 
time — that  the  Government  Is  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence In  Its  handling  and  mishandling  of 
the  1938  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  In  Its 
Inattention  to  a  vital  factor  In  the  equation 
of  national  power — seapower. 

Anyone  familiar  with  ships  and  the  sea 
knows  that  the  essential  tooU  of  seaman- 
ship are  the  anchors,  the  rudders,  and  the 
engines.  A  ship  which  has  none  of  these 
la  destined  to  drift  aimlessly— to  drift  to- 
ward the  rocks  and  shoals— to  drift  toward 
Inevitable  disaster. 

In  the  simplest  analysis.  It  Is  drift  that 
has  characterized  U.S.  maritime  policy.  We 
have  had  no  anchor  In  policy,  no  seaman- 
ship at  the  wheel,  and  no  propulsion  to 
move    us    forward. 

A  few  Ulxjstratlona  will  highlight  the  rocks 
and  shoals  onto  which  we  have  drifted. 

1.  The  14-knot  dry  cargo  carrier  Is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  elite  of  our  merchant  fleet. 
Of  the  901  ships  In  that  fleet.  80  percent  are 
19  years  old  or  older.  In  fact,  the  average 
age  of  the  543  active  ships  Is  21.8  years.  The 
condition  of  the  Inactive  ones  we  have  been 
recalling  to  meet  our  needs  In  Vietnam  U 
already  on  the  recced. 

The  time  required  to  activate  these  World 
War  n  ships,  their  deflclenclee  In  speed,  the 
obsolescence  of  their  winches,  booms,  and 
riggings,  plus  the  repeated  breakdowns  have 
proved  that  o\ir  Reserve  fleet  Is  a  myth — a 
paper  tiger— a  sample  of  our  weakness,  not 
our  strength. 

2.  By  1970.  we  will  have  only  200  dry  cargo 
liners  under  25  years  old  Such  a  fleet  would 
be  insufficient  to  support  even  a  Vietnam- 
type  operation. 

The  most  shocking  thing  about  this  fact 
U  that  the  leadtlme  required  for  design  and 
construction  of  modem  ships  makes  It  al- 
ready too  late  to  change  thoee  figures 

8.  The  American  shipbuilding  program  U 
now  90  ships  behind  and  we  are  currenUy 
carrying  only  9  percent  of  our  own  exports  In 
American  bottoms. 

4.  If  our  level  of  spending  remains  at  lU 
etirrent  trickle,  our  replacement  program 
may  never  be  completed.  It  could  be  1980 
before  we  finish  and  even  then  we  wouldn't 
have  made  a  beginning  on  our  tramp  and  In- 
dependent fleet  which  currently  averages 
as  to  26  years  old. 

6.  What  about  competition?  Lloyd's  re- 
ports world  shipbuilding  at  an  alltlme  high. 
Japan  ranks  1st  as  a  buUder.  with  Great 
Britain  ad,  and  the  United  States  In 
11th  place  with  only  340.061  tons  on  order. 

Soviet  Russia  Is  building  ships  at  a  rate 
14  times  greater  than  ours.  She  has  612 
vessels  on  order  or  under  construction,  com- 
pared to  our  44. 

Uot  only  our  ships  but  our  crews  are  In 
short  supply  and  overage. 

6.  Under  nonnal  peacetime  conditions  we 
need  an  sr<"iii»j  supply  of  about  1.000  newly 
licensed  officers  to  maintain  even  our  present 
fleet.  This  year  all  our  maritime  schools 
combined  will  graduate  lees  than  S50  men- 
Today   the  average  age   of   the   American 

seaman  is  80.    Approximately  44  percent  will 
be  eligible  for  retirement  In  a  few  years. 

7.  Our  maritime  work  force  ashore  Is  faced 
with  a  similar  problem  as  I'm  sure  you  all 
know.  Highly  skilled  and  qualified  men  are 
leaving  the  Industry — some  through  reure- 
ment.  but  others  because  action  and  Inaction 
by  the  Government  glvea  little  promise  of  a 
future  at  the  shipyard. 

8.  The  problems  which  afflict  our  maritime 
Industry  are  not  limited  In  their  effect.  They 
have  serious  impUcatlona — as  we  have  dis- 
covered— for  our  defense  posture.  They  have, 
also,  a  depieaslBig  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  and  our  doBoestlc  economy. 

American-flag  ships  must  be  built,  repaired, 
and  supplied  in  American  shipyards.  The 
cost  of  ovaterlaU  and  services  combined  wltU 
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the  salaries  to  the  American  labor  force  con- 
stitute a  major  contribution  to  our  economy. 
When  foreign  flags  are  uUUzed.  73  cents  on 
every  freight  revenue  doUar  Is  carried  from 
our  shores. 

We  cannot  allow  the  current  contribution 
of  more  than  91  million  to  oiu:  balance  of 
pa)~ment8  to  dwindle. 

These  are  the  cold  facts  of  the  situation  as 
those  of  lis  concerned  with  the  merchant 
marine  find  them. 

Now  what  must  we  do  about  It?  When  the 
President  created  the  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  in  June  1964,  he  said  It  was  to 
seek  long-range  solutions.  When  he  de- 
livered his  state  of  the  Union  message  to 
the  Congress  In  January  1965.  the  President 
promised  to  submit  a  new  maritime  policy. 
We  are  approaching  June  1966,  and  still  there 
U  no  policy.  In  fact,  the  recent  transporta- 
tion message  completely  omitted  any  sugges- 
tion of  such  a  policy. 

Normally  the  President  proposes  and  the 
Congress  disposes.  But  on  this  critical  mat- 
ter there  may  not  be  time  to  wait.  Too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  already. 

The  Interagency  task  force  report  Is  In. 
The  Maritime  Advisory  Committee  report  Is 
in  The  Defense  Department  Is  currently 
studying  a  sealift  posture  for  1970-80,  and 
the  comparative  cost  of  sealift  and  airlift. 
My  colleague.  Chairman  Gakmatz.  has  been 
holding  very  important  hearings  on  maritime 
problems  as  they  relate  to  Vietnam. 

On  the  9th  of  May.  I  will  commence  a 
series  of  hearings  on  maritime  matters  for 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  Our  study 
wlU  be  parUcularly  directed  at  the  adequacy 
of  our  lift  capacity  and  of  US.  construcUon 
and  repair  faculties  as  well  as  at  the  present 
and  future  training  and  availabUity  of  a 
skilled  labor  force  to  buUd.  sail,  and  main- 
tain our  merchant  fleet. 

And  so  the  dialog  continues.  I  dont 
think  that  thU  dialog  la  a  bad  thing.  It  haa 
done  much  to  get  the  problems  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  before  the  public— to  attract 
attention  to  the  Industry  and  to  stimulate 
study  and  Ideas. 

I  think  that  I  should  say  here  that  over 
the  course  of  these  many  months.  It  has  been 
our  own  Helen  Bentley  who  haa  given  this 
dialog  life.  It  Is  she  who  has  made  the 
dramatic  presentation  of  otir  case  to  the 
American  public.  Helen  la  the  most  re- 
spected marlUme  reporter  In  the  business. 
She  U  the  most  knowledgeable,  and  has  the 
best  sources.  Her  story  Is  Inevitably  the  first 
and  the  most  complete.  It  Is  our  great  good 
fortune  that  Helen  Is,  aa  well,  our  fln««t  ad- 
Helen  haa  put  the  cause  of  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  words  of  thU  great  debate 
on  the  front  page.  But  dialog  and  front 
page  stories  are  not  enough.  What  we  must 
have  la  action. 

The  responsible  public  officials  and  gov- 
ernment agenclee  must  stop  talking  and  start 
moving.  Stories  about  the  problems  of  the 
maritime  Industry  and  differences  between 
recommendations  for  the  solution  of  these 
problems  should  now  give  way  to  announce- 
menU  of  policies,  decisions,  and  programs  of 
Implementation — programs  which  will  guar- 
antee a  resurgence  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  American-flag  fleet — pro- 
grams which  wUl  guarantee  a  return  to 
America  preeminence  as  a  maritime  power. 
Let  me  say  to  all  of  you  here  tonight  that 
It  U  toward  this  end  that  1  am  consistently 
directing  my  effM-ts  as  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee. 

I  grew  up  In  the  port  that  built  a  city  and 
a  State.  We  are  proud  of  that  port  and  of 
the  associated  Industries  and  skilled  Ubor 
which  make  Baltimore  a  center  of  Interna- 
tional trade. 

I  want  to  close  with  a  promise     So  long  as 

I  am  able  to  speak  and  Helen  Is  able  to  write, 

the  needs  of  the  maritime  industry  wUl  have 

a  hearing  before  the  Congress  and  the  public. 

Helen,  we  salute  you. 


Permanent  Special  Milk  Program  for 
Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  2S,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Introduce  a 
bin  providing  for  a  permanent  special 
milk  program  for  children.  This  bill  will 
benefit  both  schoolchildren  and  dairy 
farmers.  It  will  benefit  schoolchildren 
by  giving  them  at  reduced  prices  pure 
and  wholesome  milk  so  necessary  to 
growing  bodies  and  It  will  benefit  dairy 
farmers  by  providing  a  fluid  milk  market 
for  their  product.  Our  entire  Nation 
thereby  benefits  by  having  healthier 
children  and  a  stable  dairy  Industry. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special 
milk  program  for  children  has  grown  at 
a  remarkable  rate;  however,  the  fiscal 
1967  budget  request  Is  for  a  drastic  cut 
in  the  funds  for  this  program  with  the 
result  that  the  entire  program  is  In 
Jeopardy. 

In  Wyoming  alone  funds  will  be  cut 
from  $129,000  In  fiscal  1966  to  approxi- 
mately $27,000  In  fiscal  1967.  There  Is 
nearly  an  80-percent  reduction  In  funds 
for  this  nutrition  program.  This  reduc- 
tion will  most  assuredly  not  benefit 
schoolchildren  since  they  will  not  be  able 
to  purchase  and  consume  as  much  of 
natures  most  perfect  food. 

Neither  does  the  cut  benefit  dairy 
farmers.  They  will  lose  a  substantial 
fluid  milk  market  and  probably  have  to 
process  manufactured  dairy  products 
from  this  milk.  This  will  result  In  a 
large  reduction  In  the  already  low  dairy 
farmer  income,  and  In  turn  will  cause  the 
Increased  departure  of  many  dairy  farm- 
ers from  the  industry. 

In  1960  milk  production  In  Wyoming 
was  192  million  pounds.  However,  In 
1965  It  had  decreased  to  175  million 
pounds.  There  has  also  been  a  large 
reduction  in  milk  cows.  In  1960  Wyo- 
ming had  35,000,  and  In  1965  It  had  only 
27.000. 

This  bin.  which  has  already  generated 
wide  support  and  Interest.  wUl  eliminate 
the  harm  done  by  this  proposed  cut- 
back. It  will  restore  these  funds  and 
add  some  additional  funds.  These  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary  for  three  rea- 
sons: The  first  reason  Is  that  the  present 
funds  are  not  enough  to  reimburse  the 
schools  now  in  the  program. 

My  bill  will  Insxue  that  the  schools 
now  In  the  program  wUl  be  reimbursed. 
The  second  reason  for  some  increase  in 
the  present  program  is  that  school  pop- 
ulation is  growing  and  thus  more  chU- 
dren  wlU  need  to  be  covered.  Third  ii 
that  more  schools  wiU  continue  to  join 
the  program.  This  bin  Insures  that  ade- 
quate funds  wUl  be  available  for  school* 
joining  the  program.  This  bin  wUl  make 
this  program  permanent  realizing  the 
benefits  given  to  schoolchildren,  dairy 
farmers,  and  society  are  of  true  and 
lasting  vsJue. 

By  continuing  this  special  milk  pro- 
gram for  clUldren  a  rate  expanding  with 
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the  need,  nutrition  to  children  can  be 
effectively  promoted  whUe  drastically  re- 
duced dairy  farmer  Income  can  be  in- 
creased to  a  small  degree. 


all,"  JohnsMi  warned.  "One  out  of  every 
three  joba  In  California  depends  on  our 
number  one  Industry — agriculture." 


Growers  in  State  Face  Mexican 
Competition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  c.\LiroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  draw  the  attention  of  my  ool- 
leagrues  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Cal  Gustaf- 
son.  entitled.  "Growers  In  State  Pace 
Mexicein  Competition."  which  appeared 
In  the  Monday,  March  28,  1966,  edition 
of  the  Ventura  County  Star  Free  Press,  as 
follows : 

Growers  uj  State  Pace  Mexican  CoMPETmoN 
(By  Cal  Gustafson) 

California  growers  now  are  finding  them- 
selves facing  stiff  competition  from  Mexican 
crops  once  grown  principally  in  this  State. 

Richard  Johnsen.  Jr..  executive  secretary 
of  the  Agricultural  Council  of  California, 
said  tod.iy  the  rapidly  expanding  agricul- 
tural Industry  In  Mexico  comes  In  the  wake 
of  the  labor  shortage,  rising  tax  rates,  and 
other  economic  problems  facing  California 
growers. 

He  said  shlpment.s  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
Jumped  nearly  10  percent  In  1965.  represent- 
tng  a  continued  upward  trend  of  the  past 
decade. 

SHIPMENTS    increased    TO    21.S02    CARLOADS 

Mexico  shipped  21.502  carloads  of  fresh 
market  fruits  and  vegetables  Into  the  United 
States  In  1965.  nearly  2,000  more  than  In 
1984  and  an  Increase  of  nearly  400  percent 
over  10  years  ago. 

"It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  California 
farmers  have  lost  the  bulk  of  the  fresh 
tomato  production  they  once  had,"  Johnsen 
declared.  "Canning  tomatoes  stUl  are  a 
major  crc^  for  our  State,  but  only  because 
growers  are  rapidly  shifting  to  mechanical 
harvesting.  Tomatoes  for  fresh  markets, 
however,  require  skillful  hand  labor  to  har- 
vset,  and  we  have  Just  not  had  an  adequate 
•upply  of  labor. 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  fresh  tomatoes 
purchased  by  the  housewife,  even  In  CaU- 
fomia  supernvaxkets,  are  grown  and  pack- 
aged In  Mexico.  Cantaloupe  production,  too. 
has  largely  moved  south  of  the  border." 
Johnsen  pointed  out. 

DISMAL  PICTCRK 

Johnsen  also  paints  a  dismal  future  for 
California's  strawberry  Industry.  He  said 
processing  plants  of  many  types  are  spring- 
lag  up  on  Mexican  soil.  The  processing  of 
frozen  strawberries  jumped  20  percent  In 
volume  In  1965.  with  an  estimated  50  million 
pounds  shipped  into  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Warning  that  indications  point  to  even 
more  severe  competition  In  the  years  ahead. 
Johnsen  said  taxes  levied  on  farm  real  estate 
la  California  reached  a  record  »193  million 
to  1964.  according  to  reports  of  the  U-S. 
^*«P«rtment  of  Agriculture.  Oallfomla 
fanners  paid  the  highest  per  acre  levy  in  the 
west. 

"The  problem  of  inadequate  harvest  labor, 
taxation,  and  land  use  are  of  concern  to  us 


Problems  of  Smaller  Towns  Keeping 
Doctors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  include  two  articles  that  appeared  in 
the  March  17,  1966.  issue  of  the  Tyler 
Morning  Telegraph.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple have  discussed  this  kind  of  problem 
with  me.  Always  I  have  tried  to  be 
helpful  to  our  smaller  towns  along  this 
line.  The  articles  of  Mr.  Arnold  are  very 
Informative  and  are  included  herewith: 

Small    Towns    Face     Doctor    Problem 
(By  Jerry  Arnold) 

No  doctor  In  the  town. 

This  Is  a  very  real  situation  for  thousands 
of  people  living  In  many  small  east  Texas 
towns.  Some  of  these  niral  communities 
have  been  searching  10  to  16  years  for  a 
doctor  to  practice  In  their  town. 

One  of  these  towns  Is  Elkhart  In  Anderson 
Coimty,  a  community  of  about  800.  whose 
residents  have  pooled  their  financial  re- 
sources to  build  a  doctor's  office  complete 
with  X-ray  lab.  operating  room,  and  labor- 
atory. 

But  they  have  no  full-time  doctor  there — 
only  a  doctor  from  Palestine  who  comes 
there  2  or  3  hours  each  week  to  care,  of  the 
people's  minor  Ills. 

Elkhart  Isn't  the  only  community  which 
has  made  medical  facilities  and  equipment 
available  to  a  doctor  seeking  a  town  in  which 
to  practice. 

The  600  residents  of  Chandler,  a  town 
just  15  miles  west  of  the  medical  center  of 
east  Texas,  In  Tyler,  knew  the  Importance 
of  "Immediate  medical  attention"  when 
they  acquired  a  doctor's  office  recently  btillt 
adjacent  to  the  town's  only  drugstore. 

Completely  equipped,  the  townspeople  felt 
the  office  would  provide  "excellent  incentive" 
to  a  "young,  aggressive  doctor,"  but  they 
haven't  been  able  to  get  a  doctor  to  come 
there  even  with  such  offerings. 

Big  Sandy,  in  Upshur  County,  has  at- 
tempted to  get  a  doctor  to  practice  In  their 
town  by  agreeing  to  sponsor  a  Small  Businees 
Administration  loan  on  a  privately  owned 
and  presently  vacated  15-room  hospital 
within  their  community. 

But  even  with  the  spacious,  modem,  and 
well-equipped  hospital  which  has  a  full  staff 
readily  available,  the  community  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  acquiring  a  doctor. 

Other  east  Texas  towns  have  limited 
medical  attention,  far  short  of  the  profes- 
sional aid  needed  from  a  doctor. 

In  Emory,  diabetics  and  persons  requiring 
Inoculations  on  a  regular  schedule  receive 
them  from  the  town's  druggist  under  the 
direction  of  their  physician  who  practices  In 
another  town. 

The  druggist's  assistance  is  Invaluable  for 
patients  requiring  medical  attention  of  this 
nature  but  when  major  medical  care  Is  Im- 
mediately required,  the  111  and  Injured  must 
be  taken  to  other  towns  20  to  30  mile* 
away. 

This  east  Texas  town  of  700  Inhabitants 
vaguely  remembers  their  last  doctor  who 
came  there  shortly  after  World  War  n  and 
stayed   for  a  short   while.    Tlie   town  baa 


been  without  a  doctor  for  the  past  14  years. 
Winona,  while  in  Its  prime,  had  three  doc- 
tors but  today  the  town's  400  Inhabitants 
must  go  to  Tyler,  13  miles  away,  for  medi- 
cal attention. 

The  last  doctor  there  owned  the  commu- 
nity's only  drugstore  and  when  be  died  the 
business  was  discontinued. 

New  Summerfield  In  Cherokee  County  has 
a  doctor  living  In  their  community  but  he 
retired  about  4  years  ago.  Even  at  94,  he 
occasionally  comes  out  of  his  "semlretlre- 
ment"  to  lend  medical  assistance  nben  need- 
ed Immediately.  But  he  cant  give  all  the 
people  the  complete  attention  they  need. 

Cushlng,  located  In  the  plney  woods  of 
Nacogdoches  County,  also  has  a  "semlretired" 
doctor  who  lends  medical  assistance  when- 
ever an  emergency  arises. 

The  77-year-old  doctor  retired  about  10 
years  ago  but  with  no  other  medical  care 
available  In  the  community  be  often  has  to 
give  assistance  untU  patients  can  be  taken 
to  Mount  Enterprise,  about  13  mUes  away, 
where  there  is  only  one  doctor  caring  for 
almost  the  entire  population  of  the  two 
towns. 

Frankston  has  one  of  the  "finest  doctors 
in  east  Texas"  but  he's  neailng  retirement 
age  and  there's  no  one  to  replace  him.  Af- 
ter his  retirement  the  nearest  doctor  will 
be  24  milee  away  in  Jacksonville  In  Chero- 
kee County. 

Arp,  a  growing  east  Texas  town  of  900, 
has  joined  an  Increasing  list  of  towns 
throughout  the  Nation  seeking  Cuban  re- 
fugee doctors  to  fill  a  vacancy  which  baa 
existed  for  the  past  3  years. 

All  their  efforts  have  been  fniltless. 

Wllbiu-  Propes.  president  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  said  the  Cubcui  Medical  Asso- 
ciation In  Exile,  wrote  him  pointing  out 
that  "not  too  many  doctors  have  a  Texas 
license." 

Arp,  too.  Is  considering  the  possibility  of 
constructing  a  clinic  In  hope  of  mairing  the 
offer  more  attractive  to  a  doctor. 

Several  factors  contribute  to  the  shrink- 
ing availability  of  medical  care  In  rural  com- 
munities, reports  a  Texas  Medical  Associa- 
tion spokesman. 

The  association  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
doctors  seeking  positions  and  communities 
seeking  doctors.  It  does  not  actively  solicit 
a  doctor  for  any  specific  community. 

Donald  M.  Anderson,  assistant  executive 
secretary  for  the  association,  said  few  doc- 
tors want  to  locate  in  towns  which  have  not 
g^own. 

And.  he  added,  medical  care  today  in- 
volves skilled  personnel  In  addition  to  doc- 
tors, such  as  nurses,  physical  therapists,  and 
laboratory  technicians. 

Much  complex  and  costly  equipment  often 
la  also  required. 

Another  factor  haa  been  the  trend  of  the 
doctors  to  specialize  In  a  specific  branch  of 
medicine. 

The  number  of  general  practitioners  hu 
declined. 

Medical  "Pxoblxm"  Vswxb  bt  Doctok 
(By  Jerry  Arnold) 

Dr.  George  Brown,  president  of  the  Smith 
County  Medical  Society,  voiced  opinions  both 
pro  and  con  on  the  lack  of  doctors  In 
many  small  east  Texas  towns  In  an  Interview 
with  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph. 

"Perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  lack  of  doctors  In  the  small 
towns  la  that  of  economics."  explained  Dr. 
Brown. 

"If  you  will  allow  me  to  explain,"  the  Tyler 
physician  said,  "I  will  attempt  to  give  you 
a  complete  explanation." 

"When  a  young  man  finishes  medical 
school,  he  usually  owes  a  great  deal  of  money 
which  he  had  prevloualy  borrowed  to  finance 
bla  education. 

'A  young  doctor  with  auch  a  financial  re- 
sponsibility cannot  afford  to  practice  In  a 
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tS.OOO  to  $10,000  •  year  when  he  could  make  "^^.^f,^.^*''^^^.  *  The  State  income  tax  withholding  deduc- 

»36.000  or  more  annually  In  a  larger  town_  *8^="'^^°*[;;'=5*fl-u,e,  .how  a  Jump  of  tlons  must  be  reflgured  because  they  are  tied 

-Al»o.   a  doctor   would   be   further   ahead  ^/^^^^"t^J^^l^L?^"^     "°  '       *^  directly  to  Federal  income  tax  withheld. 

by  having  his  own  clinic  or  offl<=«  A^*^^  \tolor  ln<S^%«re  In  crops  competitive  Its  no  wonder  the  businessman  Is  becom- 

SL"  aM^U  tX'w^eTe  fhe^oLTlol  atT^^illT'ilSrn.'of   the   ,^  wlth^thce  Ing  exasperated  by  the  whole  thing. 

IT  acquiring  an  office  already  buUt  by  the  .^^^^„^^^°-'-  

townspeople.  Pottnds 

"Of  course    If  he  were  able  to  move  to  a  preeh  tomatoes:                                            o   ■    .     .     ^     n        ui- t  &..-.<.. I 

sm^l  wwn^here  a  clinic  was  provided  free         i»55 -—  ,•?.  400.  000  S.lute  lo  ih*  Republic  of  Senegal 

of  cost- then  It  would  help  alleviate  some  of         i965 317.ooo.ouu  

the  financial  burden  already  ok  him.  Presh  ■trawberrles :  *  ««,  nnn  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•Another      contributing      factor      which         1958 t  So' 000  of 

should  be  considered  is  that  of  the  hours         i9«5 - 5. 000.  OOO  ...«»„   ^     nr^u/ri  I 

a  doctor  m  a  small  town  would  be  required  Frozen  strawberries:  «  sno  000  HON.   ADAM   C.   POWELL 

towork.     In  a  large  town  the  ill  and  injured         i963 - m  80o' 000  or  new  tobk 

can  be  taken  to  the  local  hospital  for  emer-          196S--- - 51.800.000  or  new  tobk             _,  ,   ^ 

Rency  attention  during  the  late  hours  but  In  cantaloupes:  «  nno  noo  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Le  smau  town  the  doctor  there  would  have         1952 - -.  ^^'^^  Monday,  April  4,  1966 

to  cover  such  emergencies.                                            1965.-- - --  •     •  ,     „        w       t^^„„  fV,» 

"With  the  fast  transportation  we  have  to-  Oranges:  ,  onn  non  Mr.  POWELL.    Mr.  Speaker.  tO<lay  Uie 

day  an  Injured  person  can  be  taken  to  hoe-         1956 -- ,,oftno'ooo  people  of  the  Republic  of  Senegal  are 

plUUa  in  the  larger  towns  within  a  matter         i964 uo.ww.ouu  ^jjggj.y^g  ^g^j.  anniversary  of  national 

of  minutes.                                ,.  ^  k«  „.♦«..  ^^^_^_^^—  independence.     On  this  great  occasion, 

"A  program  to  build  centralized  hospitals  — ^^^  t;             extend  warm  felicitations  to 

and  clinics  for  those  towns  which  are  not  re  -                                               ,      „     ,  HU   ^Ue^ri^pold  Sedar  Senghor. 

atlvely  c.o«,  to  t^e  present  medical  center.  Is  ^^^^U.^  f„  Uncle  SlsiSof^nSTSicfSe  Senegalese 

"^^tLVconrributing  factor  di«:ussedwa.  ,,^^^«to;77;7  RFMARKS  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,   His 

the  small  number  of  medical  graduates  In  the  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ExceUency  Ousmane  Soce  Diop. 

State  each  year.    Of  the  approximately  350  or  Qf  the  eight  states  that  were  carved 

medical  graduates  each  year  only  about  200  rHF^TFR   I      MIZE  out    of     former    French    West    Africa, 

remain  in  the  State.  MUW.  CtltSltn  L.  mitt.  genegal  has  long  been   considered  the 

•There  appears  to  be  an  even  greater  short-  or  Kansas  known.     Prom  the  early  nth  cen- 

^^?"'°T^.%^^''tn^orT6<^w^^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  j^^^j,   ^            and  merchants 

Krhtlg'^^'dlmanT^rhigC^rwages  Monday.  AprU  4,  1966  tS  advantage  of  the  superb  faU-^ 

must  be  offered  there  than  In  east  Texas.  q~aker   the  Abilene.  D«*ar  and  estabhshed  one  of  the  best 

^a,r there  Is  no  definite  solution  to  the  Mr.  ^f^}^^^^^!'  ^rSed   ^  port  faclliUes  In  Africa.     In  addition  to 

i^r^hortage  at  this  time  considering  the  ^ns      ,^fl^t?r-S^°^^„-'^.'SorkiS  Dakar.  St.  Louis.   Ruflsque.   and  Goree 

.mall  number  of  graduates  we  have  annually,  editorial  In  Its  March  28  ^"^-    woriung  ^      trading  facUities.    During 

"Maybe  when  the  day  comes  that  there  Is  for  Uncle,"  which  points  up  many  of  the  ^^foth  century    the  French  gradually 

twice  the  number  of  graduates  as  today,  then  problems  the  smaU  businessman  of  today  ^P/^^   ^J^'  control   over   the   in- 

we  can  think  of  making  more  doctors  avail-  j^^^  j^  complying  with  the  mountain  of  ?f  JjJ^^^^e  ^try  which  was  under 

'''^hrnrkn^h^'^gnrffer  a  solution  paperwork    wWch    his    government    re-  ^^J^c ^iate' S'Ss'^untll   1920  when  it 

which  would  ease  the  shortage  he  Indicated  ^^"^  ^r  mm^                           businessmen  became  B  colony  of  Prance. 

Ikat  O^emment  subsidization  of  a  young  In  truth,  most  of  these  .P^^^f^^JJ  Senegalese    political    experience    and 

Sins    medical    education    might    alleviate  spend  a  great  "^^^y  J^o^^^^J'Vf^-^"'^  sophistication  date  back  prior  to   1871 

■ome  of  the  burden  placed  upon  him  and  ai-  Uncle."     It  is  something  lor  us  ^  con  ^^^^  citizens  of  the  four  "communes"  of 

low  him  to  set  up  a  practice  In  a  smaller  com-  sjder  as  we  pass  more  and  more  reguia-  _.         ooree    Rufisque.  and  St.  Louis 

munlty  for  a  length  of  time  ^lons  which  require  more  and  more  re-  ^       accorded"  the  rights  of  French  citi- 

porting  by  the  people  involved.  zenship     By  1871  they  were  aUowed  to 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ^^^^/^a  deputy  to  the  French  ParUament 

...          B    J    »     c  include  the  editorial  in  the  Appendix  of  f„^^\*  J^^^oJal  levels  their  own  munici- 

Increase  hi   Agriculture   Product,   From  the  Record.    The  editorial  foUows :  p^'^officlals     AmoS  alUhe  tern 

Mexico  woEKiNo  Foa  uncu:  former  French  West  Africa,  they  were 

As   the   Government   piles   on   more  and  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  g^ch  freedoms  until 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^.^'Iti'^^'is'^^^S"^  "hi^ng*^"  colonial  reforms  took  place  after  World 

HON.  i.  ARTWR  YOUNGER        ^-^S^^S^^;^.  :^S^SS.'tSS'{f^r. 

or  cAi^iToaNtA  S^^r^ent.  malned  true  to  its  philosophy  of  pur- 

™  THTP  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  Some  larger  businesses  have  ^ad  to  em-  guing  a  form  of  government  based  on 

INTHEHOUSEOFREFREt,*.friAiive.o  ^^^^  personnel  Just  to  keep  up  with  traditional    African    communal    Instltu- 

Monday,  April  4.  1966  ^j^ra  bookkeeping  demands  of  Uncle  Sam.  ^ions     The  Government  has  left  consld- 

Mr   YOUNGER     Mr    Speaker,  many  Surveys  of  various  firms  'Pf^f  ^  "j^^''°''|':  erable  room  for  private  enterprise  and 

.p^hl'Ce^Sn  made  o^^f  the  floor  of  J^J^^^  -rTeru.'reren^.'^S'mary  foreign  Investment. 

the  House  about  the  impact  on  a^cul-  J^^Tnces  it  1.  impossible  for  normal  per-  Though   still   If^Bely   wi   a^ncultura^ 

ture  In  California  of  the  failure  to  admit  '^^^  ^  jy^^ie  theioad.    So  the  business  country,    Senegal    Is    today    the    moBi 

braceros  during  the  harvest  of  agrlcul-  «ts  stuck.  highly  Industrialized  state  of  the  former 

tural  products.    The  Council  of  Callfor-  "  six  major  changes  in  payroll  procedures  pvench  West  African  territories.    Th^ 

nia  Growers  has  furnished  the  following  alone  have  been  made  or  announced  since  jg  g^  yp^y  good  chance  that  oil  and  gw 

information  about  the  Increase  of  Im-  January  1.    They  are:                     r«,«irinir  ^^  worthwhile  quantities  might  be  dis- 

^rtTS  agriculture  products  from  Mex-  Social  secvmty  taxmt«cha^^^  ^^^^    ^    ^^^^^y    create    an    evM 

too  as  a  result  oX  farmers  moving  to  "''^J^"?^°'^^t^''^thhoidTnT^P^  sounder  basis  for  the  economy     In  addl- 

Mex^  in  order  to  get  farm  labor  and  ^^^.^^^^r  wS^  TtTeT^^oy.fZei.  tion.  the  P^^^^f "°^  °    ^f "Sl'.^.f  ^^ 

the    improvement    of    agriculture    per-  Medicare  requires  payroll  analysis  in  order  tuna  has  been  Increasingly  ongni. 

formed    by    the    Mexicans    themselves,  to  keep  accurate  records  and  make  reports  on  Another  reason  why  I  am  proud  to  ex- 

The  story  from  Los  Angeles  foUows:  employees.                                           .  _.    .  tend  congratulations  to  Senegal  Is  tJie 

lL^oxi.xs -Export*  of  Mexican  agrlcul-  Analyrt.   of   payroll   data  ^^^^^^.'^  fact  that  from  April  1-24.  1966.  Dakar 

twSTp^^  intone  united  StateThave  make  reports  o^^q^aa  employment  opportu-  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^gti^al  of  Ne- 

lnci«Med  as  much  as  a  thousand  time.  In  nity  under  the  f^/^i-^J*^ ^*-^. .  Pederal  gro   Art.     Participating   wUl   be   repre- 

r^SrJ»'5;»C'2/-c=S'^  .".»a;rS"r.SfSA.^^-  S^Uve,  ,^u.  »  A^cn.  Europe.. 
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and  North  and  South  American  coim- 
tries.  The  idea  for  the  festival  w%s  con- 
ceived by  President  Senghor  of  Senegal, 
another  Indication  of  his  determination 
to  give  Negroes  an  Increased  sense  of  ac- 
complishment and  an  awareness  of  their 
cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  people  of  Senegal 
celebrate  their  Independence  and  host 
the  festival.  I  take  great  pride  In  offer- 
ing them  my  wannest  congratulations 
and  uige  them  to  continue  their  work 
toward  unifying  and  strengthening  their 
country. 


President  Johnson  on  NATO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

or  nxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  large 
number  of  newspapers  have  taken  note 
of  the  speech  by  President  Johnson  In 
which  he  reaffirmed  once  again  his  belief 
in  the  Importance  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization. 

One  such  editorial  appeared  recently 
in  the  Freeport,  ni..  Journal  Star.  The 
paper  thought  well  of  the  moderate 
though  firm  words  of  the  President,  and 
added  that  time  would  tell  which  of  the 
NATO  members  and  former  allies  have 
the  longest  and  clearest  vision. 

Because  It  is  typical  of  others  I  have 
Been.  I  have  permission  of  my  colleagues 
to  have  the  editorial  Inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord. ( 

(Prom  the  Preeport  (111.)  Journal  Star, 

Mar.  24,  1966] 

PREsn)ENT   Johnson   on   NATO 

In  a  20-mlnute  address  to  members  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute  at  the  Department 
of  State.  President  Johnson  reaffirmed  the 
belief  of  the  U.S.  Government  In  the  neces- 
sity for  continuation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  as  a  defense  against 
Communist  aggression  directed  against  West- 
ern Europe.  Possibly  more  Important  than 
the  words  of  the  President,  which  were 
moderate  though  firm,  was  the  sharp  and  in- 
stantaneous outburst  of  applause  from  his 
audience,  which  contained  Foreign  Service 
penonnel  of  all  sorts,  including  some  about 
to  leave  for  foreign  assignments. 

Conditions  which  confronted  present 
NATO  members  when  the  organization  was 
fcnned.  following  Communist  takeover  of 
(techoslovakla,  have  changed,  as  the  Prest- 
ilent  acknowledged,  but  this  does  not.  In 
Johnson's  opinion,  warrant  scrapping  NATO 
or  In  the  withdrawal  of  any  member.  Unity 
o<  North  Atlantic  powers  in  support  of  the 
principles  represented  In  NATO  Is  regarded 
by  the  United  States  as  an  essential  feature 
tt  our  overall  defense  policy. 

Prance  rejects  the  U.S.  support  of  NATO 
Mid  any  attempt  by  an  American  partner  to 
wd  or  prescribe  the  defense  policies  of  Eu- 
fopean  nations.  What  De  Gaulle  seeks  U  a 
wtum  to  the  nationalism  which  preceded 
•nd  was  largely  responsible  for  two  world 
*»».  He  does  not  want  or  expect  further 
^8.  but  refuses  any  coaUUMi  that  would  de- 
■•ot  from  Prance's  complete  Independeiuse. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  De 
Q»UUe'8  position  that  comment  Is  super- 
n»ous.  The  slgnlflcanoe  oif  Johnson's  speech 
«  Wednesday  Is  that  the  United  States  op- 


poses the  De  Oaiaie  manipulations  against 
NATO.  Only  time  will  teU  which  of  the 
NATO  members  and  former  allies  has  the 
longest  and  clearest  tIbIoq. 


Employment  Security  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTiday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
measure*  still  awaiting  final  congres- 
sional action,  and  to  which  there  seems 
widespread  opposition,  is  H.R.  8282,  the 
employment  security  amendments. 

Coimtless  small  businessmen  through- 
out this  coimtry  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  possible  effects  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  on  their  operation*. 
Many  who  would  not  be  directly  affected 
as  employers  are  likewise  deeply  dis- 
turbed over  the  far-reaching  nature  of 
this  proposal. 

The  issue,  as  seen  by  the  Man  on 
Main  Street  Is  graphically  set  forth  in 
the  following  editorial  by  Mr.  Robert  L. 
McQuln,  publisher  of  the  Rush  Coimty 
News,  La  Crosse,  Kans.,  on  March  3, 
1966: 

Bonanza  roR  Pew,  Headachb  fob  Many 

The  unemployment  compensation  bill  now 
before  Congress  will  cost  additional  billions, 
encroach  on  the  States  traditional  rights, 
and  bring  us  all  a  step  near  to  the  complete 
welfare  state. 

When  the  Pederal  Government  first  moved 
Into  the  field  of  unemployment  compensation 
during  the  depression  days  of  the  1930's, 
Congress  enacted  a  law  designed  to  encour- 
age the  indlvlduEii  States  to  set  up  unem- 
ployment compensation  systems  of  their  own. 

The  first  Federal  Unemplojrment  Compen- 
sation Act  Imposed  a  3.1 -percent  tax  on  em- 
ployers to  be  applied  to  the  first  ^,000  of 
each  employee's  earnings.  The  entire  tax 
would  be  paid  directly  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment unless  the  State  In  which  the  em- 
ployer was  located  had  Its  own  system  of 
unemployment  Insurance.  In  that  case  the 
employer  would  be  permitted  to  deduct  2.7 
percent  of  the  3.1  percent  which  he  would 
pay  Into  the  State  system  with  the  remain- 
ing 0.4  percent  going  to  Washington  to  cover 
administrative  costs. 

The  Idea  was  successful.  Employers, 
preferring  to  do  business  with  their  own 
States  rather  thEin  get  themselves  Involved 
In  the  Inevitable  redtape  that  a-'ways  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  PederEd  programs,  en- 
couraged their  States  to  set  up  their  own 
systems.  All  the  States  eventually  com- 
piled, and  from  that  point  forwPTd  the  sys- 
tem worked,  and  continues  to  work,  out- 
standingly well. 

Now  comes  H  Jl.  8282  which  proposes  to  set 
up  a  whole  new  program  designed,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment virtual  control  over  all  unemploy- 
ment compensation  systems  and  radically 
alter  the  existing  setup.  The  purpose  of  the 
bill,  however,  is  not  exactly  clear. 

To  begin  with.  It  raises  the  tax  and. 
more  Important,  raises  the  wage  base  from 
the  first  W.OOO  of  an  employee's  earnings 
to  the  first  $8,600  of  earnings  by  1970,  more 
than  double  the  present  scale.  All  In  aU, 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  this 
Increase  In  payroU  taxes  alone  will  be  In  the 
neighborhood  of  60  percent.    And  smce  this 


cost  Is  paid  by  employers  alone,  with  no  pay- 
roll deductions  from  the  employee's  wages. 
It  Is  the  buying  public  who  will  eventually 
pay  the  blU  for  the  Increased  costs  of  goods 
and  services  provided  by  the  Nation's  em- 
ployers. 

The  blU  will  also  meddle  with  the  present 
system  of  "experience  rating"  credits  now  al- 
lowed to  employers  with  steady  employment 
records.  In  brief,  this  provision  would  prob- 
ably abolish  experience  rating  and  with  It 
an  employer's  Incentive  to  maintain  steady 
employment  records  and  an  Interest  In  polic- 
ing phony  claims  by  former  employees — a 
feature  which  has  cut  down  fraud  against 
the  system  to  a  bare  minimum. 

Moreover,  the  bill  would  alter  the  present 
reason  for  the  very  existence  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  which  Is,  of  course,  to 
help  those  who  are  temporarily  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

Through  its  provisions.  H.R.  8282  would 
make  Just  about  anyone  eligible  for  benefits. 

And  what  benefits  they  will  be.  Estimates 
range  as  high  as  »126  per  week  fM-  periods 
that  could  last  as  long  as  a  year  and  a  half 
•  •  •  certainly  small  encouragement  to  the 
iinemployed  to  seek  new  Jobs  during  that 
long  stretch  of  time. 

The  bill  will  be  coming  up  for  action  In 
the  Congress  In  this  session.  It  may  well 
provide  one  of  the  hottest  fights  of  this  con- 
gressional election^  year.  How  It  will  turn 
out  will  depend  on  whether  or  not  the  bill's 
backers  can  succeed  In  sUfllng  opposition  on 
the  doubtful  grounds  that  to  oppose  the  bill 
Is  to  be  against  the  unemployed.  If  the  pub- 
lic swallows  that  whole  the  bill  will  pass. 

If.  however,  the  public  understands  the 
unhappy  consequences  that  can  result  from 
the  passage  of  HJi.  8282  •  •  •  Increased  In- 
flation and  higher  living  costs.  Pederal  domi- 
nation of  State  systems,  and  unheard-of  ben- 
efits that  will  increase,  not  decrease,  unem- 
ployment, the  blU  will  die. 


New  Giairman,  Tennessee  Repnblican 
State  Execntive  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNK8SKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
month,  my  good  friend,  Ernest  J.  Koella, 
Jr.,  fnwn  Rockford.  Blount  County, 
Tenn..  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Republican  State  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Koella  has  long  been  extremely 
active  In  the  Republican  Party  in  Ten- 
nessee, and  he  was  unanimously  elected 
to  serve  as  chairman. 

I  insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
which  comments  on  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Koella 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  again  ex- 
tend my  sincere  congratulatiois  to  him, 
and,  of  course,  I  wish  him  every  success. 

CONORA-nJLATIONB  ON  KOEIXA 

In  Memphis  last  week  the  Republican 
State  Executive  Committee  elected  as  Its 
new  chairman  Ernest  J.  Koella,  Jr.,  of  Rock- 
ford,  to  succeed  Julius  Hurst,  of  Selmer. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Koella  was  gratifying 
to  Republicans  throughout  the  State,  and 
his  qualifications  are  vouched  for  by  his  own 
record  of  Republican  leadership  In  hU  home 
county  of  Bloiint  and  In  this  district. 
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Tb«  choice  of  th*  aommlUM  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  sn  •specUlly  happy  one  In  this 
•lecUon  year  when  tbm  outlook  for  the  Re- 
publican ran'l''*''**^  not  cmly  In  east  Ten- 
nti —  but  statewide.  Is  so  bright.  The 
party  is  fortunate  In  having  a  leader.  In  Ur. 
H^j^u^  who  has  demonstrated  ability  in 
organisation  and  selection  of  candidates. 

Republicans  of  Tennessee  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  the  Blount  Ckjun- 
tlan  In  this  important  post  which.  In  com- 
petent hsuids.  Is  In  position  to  do  much  for 
party  ranrtH°'-»«  at  every  level. 


Tnbate  t*  WUryUad's  Faimert 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  isAXTXAjn) 
IN  THE  HOOSE  Of  RKPRESEHTAll  vbb 

Monday,  AprQ  4.  196S 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
dlscitfs  and  reassess  the  wise  use  of  our 
Nation's  agricultural  abundance,  we 
aiMulA  not  laU  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  responsible  for  this  wealth. 
In  an  era  of  agricultural  revolution,  our 
farmers  have  Increasingly  put  science, 
technology  and  modem  management 
methods  at  the  service  of  us  all,  with- 
out losing  their  essential  self-reliance  or 
their  love  of  the  land. 

On  ilartsh  4  the  Maryland  House  of 
Delegates  adopted  a  resolution,  sponsored 
by  Delegate  Martha  I.  Glotfelty  of  Gar- 
rett County,  which  pays  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and 
the  Nation.  I  bring  this  resoluUon  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress,  as  follows: 

Hovax  BwBOT  pnow  57 
Resolution  to  commend  the  farmers  of  Mary- 
land for  thetr  contributions  to  the  welfare 
of  this  9tate 

Whereas  our  American  farmers  have  played 
an  Important  and  significant  part  In  the  de- 
velopment, growth  and  prosperity  of  our  N»- 
tkn.  and 

Whereas  they  ha»e  with  their  sklU.  Initia- 
tive, and  self-reUance  raised  Uie  level  of  ef- 
ficiency and  productivity  of  our  farms,  re- 
sulting In  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  for 
the  use  of  our  cUlaens.  which  has  contributed 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  all  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  and  Hatkm.  and 

WTitiees  tnfT""»  oX  this  abundance,  food  Is 
available  to  all  at  a  relaUvely  low  cost,  and 
for  thle  Tceenn  the  farmer  and  his  family 
have  contributed  to  the  economic  health. 
•Ublllty  and  weU-belng  of  the  NaUon.  and 

Whereas  In  fact  our  farmers  are  playing 
■n  important  role  m  the  cause  of  world  peace, 
tn  that  the  products  of  our  American  farms 
are  being  shipped  all  over  the  world  to  alle- 
viate humaii  hunger:  Mow.  tlierefore.  be  It 
lUtotoed  by  tha  HouM  of  Delegates  of  Mary- 
land. That  we  express  our  oommendaUon  and 
appreciation  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and 
our  NaUon  for  their  oontrlbuUon  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  of  ue,  and  be  it 

Resolved.  That  ooptes  of  this  resolution  be 
•ent  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Orvllle 
Freeman,  the  president  of  the  Maryland  P'arm 
Bureau,  the  president  of  Maryland's  State 
Orange,  and  the  president  of  Oairett 
Ooxiuty's  Farm  Bureati. 
Read  i>~<  adopted  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
March  «.  1MB. 

jAMJm  P.  Mama. 

ChUf  Clerk. 
Msavm  Uaivob.. 
Mfmker  of  tht  House  o/  DeUgatea. 


The  UaoittabU  GrowA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    C&LITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaTTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1966 
Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  30  gives  an  exceUent  explanation 
of  what  appears  to  be  the  "uncuttable 
growth"  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  It 
is  quite  interesting  that  the  administra- 
tion should  call  in  the  businessmen  to 
a  White  House  dinner  and  lecture  them 
on  why  they  should  not  expand  their 
businesses  at  this  time.  In  other  words, 
it  looks  as  though  the  administration 
does  not  want  new  jobs  created  in  the 
private  sector,  but  they  have  no  hesi- 
tancy in  creating  more  jobs  and  new 
programs  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer. 
The  latest  figures  show  that  24,000  ad- 
ditional civil  service  employees  were 
added  to  the  Federal  payroll  In 
February. 
The  editorial  follows 


Thk  Uncuttable  Gbowtk 


It  Is  symptomatic  of  today's  economic  sick- 
ness that  poUtlclans  should  even  be  arguing 
whether  to  treat  inflation  with  higher  taxes 
or  reduced  Government  spending;  common- 
sense  plainly  calls  for  the  latter. 

As  It  is.  though,  the  adminlstratioa  would 
almost  certainly  Increase  taies  before  it  cut 
domestic  outlays.  To  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publicans in  Congress,  and  especially  those 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  they  are 
chaUenglng  that  Ill-considered  approach. 

The  minority  members  warn  that  present 
economic  policy  is  bringing  Inflation  in  1968 
and  risks  recession  in  1967.  The  aim  of 
policy  should  be  a  Federal  budget  surplus  In 
fiscal  1967.  Instead  of  the  projected  $1.8 
bUllon  deficit — a  smaller  batch  of  red  Ink.  It 
should  be  emphasised.  Uian  is  likely  to 
MXterge  in  the  event. 

"If  the  administration  Is  unwilling  to  re- 
duce spending."  the  OOP  committee  report 
says,  "an  increase  in  taxes  wlU  be  necessary, 
which  would  cause  economic  damage  Itself. 
Increasing  taxes  is  a  less  desirable  way  to 
moderate  the  boom  than  by  deferring 
expenditures." 

To  which  we  would  add  that  it  Is  not  only 
less  desirable  but  Hso  not  sure  to  be  effective 
In  countering  Inflation.  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  previously,  raising  taxes 
may  merely  mean  the  Government  wlU  spend 
more;  In  that  case  the  budget  deficit  U  not 
necessarily  wiped  out.  nor  is  total  demand 
necessarily  reduced.  Conversely.  Federal 
spending  cutbacks  are  bound  to  lessen  the 
inflationary  pressures  of  demand. 

So  what  Is  thought  to  be  so  terrible  about 
taking  the  sensible  course? 

In  the  first  place,  it's  a  question  of  atti- 
tude. This  administration  U  carrying  the 
poUtlcal  handout  oteeaslon  to  truly  impres- 
sive lengths.  A  daHSllng  assortment  of 
domestic  programs  has  been  Inaugurated  or 
proposed,  and  for  most  of  them  the  Initial 
cost  is  pracUcaUy  nothing  compared  with 
what  wUl  come. 

According  to  one  estimate,  outlays  for  so- 
called  Great  Society  programs — In  health, 
education,  welfare,  manpower  training,  area 
and  regional  development,  and  the  rest — will 
be  five  times  bigger  in  fiscal  1970  than  they 
were  in  1965.  Althoiogh  Vietnam  has  de- 
terred the  Federal  officials  from  asking  for 
ae  much  domestic  money  In  the  new  budget 
a*  they  would   have  liked,  they  evidently 


•xifter  from  an  almoatt  congenital  Incapacity 
for  actual  retrenchment. 

And.   sure   enough,    there   Is   a  school   of 
thought,  if  that  is  the  word,  which  contends 
that  any  serious  curtailment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures is  poltlcally  Impossible.    Once  you 
start  something   like   the  antlpoverty   cam- 
paign. It's  suggested,  so  many  politicians  and 
administrators  (If  not  the  poor  themselves) 
get  Involved   that  the  whole  thing  quickly 
becomes  an  enormous  uncuttable  octopus. 
We  would  certainly  not  deny  the  political 
pressures,  but  It  Is  a  pretty  frightening  day 
for   this   country   If   it    is   reaUy   true   that 
literally    nothing    can    be    done   about    the 
Federal     Government's     extreme     bout     of 
obesity,  and  we  don't  believe  it  is  true.     It 
would  mean,  at  the  very  best,  more  and  more 
of  these  inqredlbly  mismanaged  and  wasteful 
undertakings  Uke  the  poverty  business  and 
urban    renewal    that    customarily    destroys 
without  renewing. 

In  addition,  an  endless  proliferation  of 
projects  would  promise  continuing  inflation- 
ary pressure,  making  what  the  Republicans 
regard  as  the  risk  of  an  ensuing  recession 
all  the  more  acute.  Not  to  mention  that  a 
central  government  growing  by  such  leaps 
alust  press  uncomfortably  close  on  tradl- 
Sional  poUtical  Ubertles. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  find  the  case  for 
lowering  spending  Instead  of  raising  taxes 
an  eminently  sound  one;  It  wovUd  be  the 
healthier  choice,  and  in  more  than  economic 
ways.  As  for  Ito  alleged  impossibility,  aU 
that  U  required  Is  a  modicum  of  poUtlcal 
courage  in  Congress. 

Hard-working  Americans  don't  deserve  to 
be  slapped  with  a  tax  boost  Just  because 
their  Government  refuses  to  prune  Its  po- 
litical extravagance.  But  whatever  the  up- 
shot, the  GOP  is  doing  a  pubUc  service  by 
exposing  the  diseased  stote  of  official  poUcy. 


Honor  Well  Earoed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  cAuroKioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  4,  1966 
Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
league of  ours.  John  Moss,  was  honored 
at  a  testimonial  dinner  in  Sacramento, 
on  Monday.  March  28.  by  many  of  hlf 
friends  \n  California  for  his  vigorous  and 
dedicated  leadership  in  the  House  of  Rei>" 
resentatlves. 

The  Sacramento  Bee,  the  following 
day  also  paid  tribute  to  John  in  an  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Honor  Well  Earned." 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  th« 
Record,  I  commend  this  editorial  to  th« 
attention  of  my  colleagues : 

HoNoa  Weli.  Earned 
Sacramento  bespoke  its  affection  and  IIP 
admiration  last  night  for  Representattve 
John  E.  Moss  of  the  Third,  Sacramento 
County.  District,  at  a  testimonial  dinner  in 
his  honor.  Few  in  public  life  have  bett« 
earned  that  admiration  and  affection. 

As  a  Congressman,  Moss  has  exhibited  tfcs 
best  m  the  public  servant.  He  has  glt«« 
conscientious  attention  to  his  work  and  to 
his  office  and  to  the  public  trust.  He  hto 
listened,  attentively,  to  the  wishes  <rf  j» 
constituents.  He  has  conducted  his  olito 
with   not   the  slightest   suggestion   of  mO' 

promotion.  

So  respected  is  his  work  in  Oongresa,  ■ 
tact,  in  the  14  years  he  has  served  he  !■• 
Haen   to   the  fourth  ranking  office   In  fs* 
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House  of  Representatives — that  of  deputy 
majority  whip.  This  gives  bis  district  an 
immense  Influence. 

As  a  person.  Moss  has  not  been  less  faith- 
ful. He  has  gone  about  his  labors  quietly, 
and  the  example  has  been  felt.  He  has  won 
a  House  reputation  for  Integrity  among  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats.  He  Is,  in  short, 
a  serious  man  who  loves  his  Job,  and  gets 
his  fulfillment  through  giving  everything  In 
blm  to  his  trust. 

The  testimonial  dinner  is  a  formal  tribute 
to  a  man,  an  Impressive  one.  The  people 
have  been  wrlUng  their  own  testimonials  to 
Moss  for  14  years  now,  however,  reelecting 
him  by  more  and  more  substantial  majori- 
ties each  time.  This  Is  the  way  In  which 
they  can  best  express  their  appreciation. 
And  to  a  man  in  elective  office,  what  testi- 
monial could  mean  more? 


PasioTer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  4,  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
story  of  the  Passover  is  familiar  to  all 
those  who  share  the  previous  heritage  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  for  this  historical 
event  is  a  central  fact  in  the  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage. 

When  the  Jews  were  held  in  oppres- 
sion and  subjection  in  Egypt,  they  were 
rescued  and  led  forth  by  Moses,  imder 
divine  guidance  and  protection,  and 
Pharaoh's  pursuing  soldiers  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  sea.  The  joy  of  this 
salvation,  the  joy  of  this  justice  done  to 
the  oppressor,  and  rescuing  of  the  op- 
pressed. Is  rightly  shared  with  the  re- 
currence of  this  festival — not  only  by  all 
who  share  the  inheritance  of  Israel,  but 
by  all  who  love  freedom  and  hate  liijus- 
tlce  and  persecution.  In  this  historic 
happenings  are  dramatized  the  ideals  of 
religious  freedom,  of  national  Independ- 
ence, and  of  the  unquenchable  human 
passion  for  Justice.  Such  moral  ideals 
are  the  shining  glory  of  courage  in  ac- 
tion. The  reliance  upon  divine  .provi- 
dence that  characterized  the  first  Pass- 
over should  be  our  reliance  today. 

At  this  season  Americans  of  all  faiths 
rejoice  with  American  Jews  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  feel- 
ing keenly  the  central  place  of  this  event 
and  its  memory  in  the  long  history  of  hu- 
man freedom.  We  are  proud  and  glad 
that,  for  century  after  century,  and 
down  to  our  own  time,  the  children  of 
larsiel  still  rejoices  over  the  freeing  of 
their  nation.  We  think  today  not  only 
of  that  ancient  story  of  Egypt,  but  of 
the  Nazi  persecutions  In  Europe,  and  of 
the  joyful  establishment  of  the  nation 
of  Israel,  as  we  join  in  the  sone  of  Moses 
and  Miriam  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
as  it  is  recounted  in  the  book  of  Exodus: 

The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever, 
'or  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in  with  his 
chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the  sea, 
*hd  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters  of 
the  sea  upon  them;  but  the  children  of 
Israel  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
•ea.  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and 


all  the  women  went  out  after  her  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances.  And  Miriam  an- 
swered them,  Since  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  triunaphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  He  thrown  Into  the  sea. 


They  All  Ask:  '^hat  About  Vietnam?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BATTIN 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  most 
excellent  article  by  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Billings  Gazette,  Mr. 
Kenneth  Scheibel,  following  a  6-week 
tour  he  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Scheibel  recently  made  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Midwest,  West,  and 
South,  and  during  his  travels,  inter- 
viewed as  a  good  newspaperman  will, 
many  people  and  asked  their  opinion  on 
different  subjects,  including  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

The  Billings  Gazette  published  the 
results  of  his  survey  which  is  a  good 
indication  of  what  Americans  are  most 
concerned  with  today: 

Thxy  AiA.  Ask:  "What  Aboxtt  Vietnam?" 
(By  Kenneth  Scheibel) 

CorFETvniE,  Kans. — Near  'TJeath  Alley" 
where  the  band-robbing  Dalton  gang  met  its 
doom  In  1892,  Railroad  Worker  Jerome  Frank- 
lin eyed  the  reporter  from  the  East  when  a 
question  was  put. 

"WeU,"  he  said,  "I  think  President  John- 
son is  doing  a  good  Job.  But  he  has 
me  puzzled  about  Vietnam." 

Franklin  added  as  the  reporter  scribbled 
furiously,  "I  notice  he  doesn't  have  much  to 
do  with  you  reporter  fellows  anymore."     " 

In  Burprlslr.gly  concise  terms,  Franklin 
echoed  major  attitudes  encountered  by  the 
reporter  d\irlng  a  6-week  speaking  tour  em- 
bracing 75  speeches,  television  and  radio, 
talks,  followed  by  question  and  answer 
sessions. 

Franklin  seemed  eager  to  chat.  He  looked 
prosperous  and  had  few  complaints.  "Things 
are  going  pretty  good,"  he  said,  "I  can't 
complain  too  much." 


But  if  the  overalled  Franklin  had  few 
complaints,  other  Americans  do  today — 
mostly  Vietnam. 

Questions  put  to  the  reporter  after  dozens 
of  talks  followed  In  this  order: 

1.  What  is  our  policy  in  Vietnam? 

2.  Why  has  President  Johnson  quit  having 
press  conferences? 

3.  What  will  be  the  outcome  on  14(b)  ? 

4.  What  has  happened  to  Vice  President 

HUMPHRET? 

6.  What  are  the  Kennedy  brothers  up  to? 
6.  Is  the  Vietnam  war  really  a  plot  to  pep 
up  the  economy? 

These  were  the  major  queries.  But  there 
were  others. 

CONTISXNCC   I.ACK   PKBPLaOES 

The  biggest  puzzle  to  Americans  today  is 
Vietnam.  "Why  are  we  there?  What  is  our 
poUcy?  Why  dont  we  fight  to  win?"  But 
overhelmingly  Americans  are  backing  Mr. 
Johnson's  foreign  policy  even  though  it  may 
conTuse  them. 

The  most  surprising  query  of  all,  however, 
was  that  on  lack  of  scheduled  i>ress  confer- 
ences by  President  Johnaon. 


Everywhere  doctors,  lawyers,  housewives, 
politicians,  labor  leaders,  college  and  high 
school  students  and  the  man  in  the  street 
seemed  perplexed. 

"We  like  to  see  the  President  on  televi- 
sion, giving  his  views."  said  one  Oklahoma 
executive.  "But  we  want  to  see  him  answer- 
ing questions  by  the  reporters  face  to  face. 
Why  has  he  stopped  this?" 

There  is  no  answer.  Only  Johnson  knows 
and  he  isn't  telling.  Griping  about  the  end 
of  White  House  news  conferences  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  press  corps  In  Washington.  To- 
day it  reaches  across  the  Nation.  Obviously 
Mr.  Johnson  Is  failing  to  communicate  ade- 
quately with  the  American  public. 

Labor,  economic,  and  business  problems 
occupy  Americans  today  as  does  the  problem 
of  making  a  living  and  caring  for  families. 
But  concern  over  the  foreign  situation  over- 
shadows everything.  Congress  no  longer 
seems  to  be  the  whipping  boy  it  once  was. 

INTESEST    IN    HITMPHKET 

Much  interest  was  expressed  in  the  fate 
of  Vice  President  Hubeet  Humphret. 

"We  never  hear  much  about  him  anymore," 
complained  one  former  Humphrey  fan. 

Many  Americans  fondly  recall  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennnedy.  This  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  among  young  people.  They 
seem  intrigued  with  reports  on  the  activities 
of  both  Senator  Robert  Kenneot  and  his 
younger  brother.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy. 
One  senses  a  latent  hope  on  the  part  of  many 
that  one  of  the  Kennedys  will  someday  oc- 
cupy the  White  House. 

One  finds  paradoxes  In  traveling  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  V3.  air- 
lines are  puzzling.  Planes  are  glamorous  and 
sleek  and  highly  efficient.  Pilots  and  stew- 
ardesses are  first  class.  But  clerks  and  other 
administrative  help  often  seem  poorly  trained 
and  inefficient,  often  making  aggravating  er- 
rors in  schedvUlng  and  ticketing.  And  it  is 
possible  on  short  trips  to  eat  two  breakfasts, 
two  lunches,  or  two  dinners.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  travel  long  distances  from  early 
morning  until  late  at  night — and  not  get 
a  single  meal. 


Hon.  John  F.  Baldwin 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  know  and  respect  the  late 
John  Baldwin.  He  was  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous Integrity — always  seeing  the 
right  solution  to  the  many  vexing  issues 
that  arose  during  his  tenure  of  distin- 
guished service  in  this  body.  As  a  result, 
his  contribution  to  legislation  was  always 
accepted  as  worthy  and  constructive,  be- 
cause everyone  knew  JoiiN  Baldwin  was 
sincere,  forthright,  honorable,  and  de- 
pendable. 

Few  knen  who  have  seized  here  have 
enjoyed  a  more  enviable  reputation  in 
that  respect  In  addition,  he  was  a  very 
able  advocate.  "With  a  storehouse  of  in- 
formation on  many  subjects,  John's  in- 
fluence was  felt  on  many  occasions.  He 
always  acted  f  rt>m  experience  and  knowl- 
edge. A  great  patriot,  he  always  put  the 
welfare  of  the  country  ahead  of  par- 
tisanship, and  faithfully  performed  his 
duties  in  a  most  able  and  courageous 
manner. 
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To  the  surviving  family  I  express  my 
deep  sympathy  during  their  bereavement. 


AddrcM  by  Robert  W.  Scott,  Lientenaat 
Governor  of  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4. 1966 


Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  speech  recently  deUvered  by 
Hon.  Robert  Scott,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  North  Carolina,  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Young  Democrats  on  Jefferson- 
Jackson-Calhoun  Day  in  Columbia.  S.C. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this 
excellent  speech  delivered  by  the  distln- 
g\il8hed  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  North 
Carolina,  which  follows : 

AODMSa  8T  ROBXBT  W.  SCOTT,  Lhutenant 
OOVnNOB  OF  fiOWTH  Casolima,  Toono 
DBMOCKAT     CX-tTB     jBfTMMOH-jACKSON     DAT 

DnorxE,  CoLuioiA.  S.C.  Ma«ch  10.  19flfl 
I  am  both  i^eaMd  and  honored  that  you 
have  invited  me  to  Join  you  on  your  program 
tonight. 

I  muat  confeM  that  the  hoepltallty  you 
have  accorde*r'JWe  Rae  and  me  tonight  Is 
quite  different  fi*in  that  I  received  on  one 
of  my  earlier  visit*  to  your  State.  Ulte  many 
other  Tar  rfeels.  I  was  once  invited  to  an 
extended  stay  oi  18  weeks — aU  expenses 
p«ad— courtesy  of  the  Federal  Oovernmwit. 
at  nearby  Fort  Jackson.  While  there.  I  never 
once  saw  downtown  Columbia. 

It  U  good.  also,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  aee  again  my  good  friend.  Oovemor  Mc- 
Nalr.  who  so  ably  represented  your  State 
during  our  Inaugural  ceremonlee  In  Raleigh 
In  January  of  1966. 

History  records  what  the  Oovemor  of 
South  Carolina  said  to  the  Oovemor  of  North 
CaroUna.  But  I  am  not  so  certain  Just  what 
the  Lieutenant  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina 
should  say  to  the  Oovemor  of  South  Oaro- 
Xina.  who  was  once  a  Lieutenant  Governor, 
too.  Perhape  It's  Just  as  well  because  his- 
torians will  probably  take  little  note  of  the 
fact  that  we  visited  together  at  all. 

Let  me  mxUw  one  thing  clear  at  the  begln- 
rUng.  You're  probably  going  to  come  out  on 
the  shoVt  end  of  the  stick  In  a  trade  that  has 
occurred  between  our  State*  recenUy. 

Leas   than   a    weeks   ago.    a   fellow   South 
Carolinian  of  yours  was  the  featured  speaker 
at  our  «»"«n««  DemocraUc  f undralalng  affair, 
our  Jeffer*oa-Jackson  Day  dinner.    He  made 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  Ive  heard  In  a  long 
time.     In  fact,  his  speech  was  so  weU  re- 
ceived   that    our    party    officials   decided    to 
mimeograph  copies  of  It  to  distribute  across 
the  Btate.     Tape  recordings  ol  hH  remarks 
are  now  available  to  Democrat*  who  wotUd 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  It  to  keep  and  to  listen 
to  as  many  times  as  they  would   like.     Of 
course,  the  8pe«*er  was  one  of  your  very  able 
and  dlstlnguUhed  Members  of  Congress,  the 
Honorable  William   JunriNOa  B«tam   Doan. 
HU  speech  was  Inspiring  to  us  as  Demo- 
craU  and  as  Americans.     I  think  the  thing 
that  Impressed  me  most  was  the  very  elo- 
quent and  moving  statement  he  made  about 
our    Oovemments    objectives    In    Vietnam. 
We  will  welcome  him  back  any  time  you  can 
spare  him. 

I  might  add  that  Congressman  Dohn  mar- 
ried a  Tar  Heel  girl.    But  we  were  able  to 


retaliate  by  enticing  from  Clemson  that  out- 
standing baaketbaU  coach.  Press  Maravlch, 
who  has  done  a  tremendous  Job  at  my  alma 
mater.  North  Carolina  State  University. 

We  In  North  OaroUna  have  often  not«d. 
not  without  Jtist  a  little  envy  the  great 
strides  you  are  making  In  Industrial  growth, 
educaUonal  advancement,  and  resource  de- 
velopment— Ju«t  to  name  a  few. 

We  strive  mightily  In  a  spirit  of  friendly 
competition  with  you.  and  you  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  leading  the  southern  region 
last  year  In  Industrial  capital  investment 
with  a  total  of  more  than  tOOO  million. 

Your  number  of  new  Jobs  doubled  last  year 
and  so  did  the  total  value  of  new  and  ex- 
panded industries.  This  Is  probably  a  major 
reason  why  for  the  first  time  since  World 
War  n.  South  CaroUna's  population  grew 
faster  than  that  of  the  United  State*.  You're 
giving  your  young  people  something  to  do. 

To  me.  those  are  dramatic  statistics.  But 
I  noticed  somewhere  that  Oovemor  McNalr 
recently  said  In  a  speech  to  your  general 
assembly  that  this  would  be  Just  a  "curtain- 
raiser  for  things  to  come."  If  South  Carolina 
remains  awake  In  every  area  of  governmental 
and  econemlc  responsibility.  Evidence  In- 
dicates that  she  will. 

Canada  Iron  Foundarles  la  building  a  new 
plant  out  near  the  airport,  which  is  bringing 
In  30  new  Canadian  families. 

Carolina  Eastman  Is  putting  up  Its  new 
•5  million  facility. 

Both  agrlciilture  and  industry  will  benefit 
from  the  new  Campbell  Soup  Co.  plant  near 
Sumpter — an  Indxiatry,  incidentally,  that  we 
tried  very  had  to  land  In  North  Carolina. 

North  Carolina,  too.  has  made  significant 
gains  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  led  the 
region  last  year  In  the  number  of  new  em- 
ployees added  to  the  Industrial  payroll.  Our 
growth  has  prompted  Governor  Moore  to  say 
that  North  CaroUna  "stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  greatness. " 

There  Is  much  In  common  between  our 
two  States.  There  are  historical,  social,  and 
economic  ties  that  draw  us  together.  We 
move  forward  together  on  the  broad  high- 
way of  progress. 

I  feel  that  the  progress  of  otir  two  States 
are  Indicative  of  the  dramatic  growth  of  the 
South.  Everywhere  we  go,  we  see  new  shop- 
ping centers,  new  housing  developments,  new 
Industrial  parks.  Along  with  this,  we  see 
new  schools,  better  roads,  more  hospitals. 

There  Is  a  spirit  of  optimism  In  the  air. 
The  morale  in  the  business  community  is 
good.  Young  people  pour  Into  our  unlverrt- 
tles.  colleges,  and  trade  schools.  Mechaniza- 
tion frees  the  farmer — and  ttie  housewife — 
from  long  hours  of  drudgery.  People  have 
more  leisure  hours,  greater  mobility,  and 
mors  spendable  Income  to  enjoy  our  parks 
and  recreation  areas. 

Truly,  the  slumbering  giant  of  our  South 
is  awakening. 

You  and  I.  and  our  children,  ars  going 
to  be  moving  Into  the  year  3000— and  ws  are 
going  to  be  caught  up  in  a  revolution  un- 
precedented In  our  time.  This  revolution  will 
be  a  revolution  of  Ideas,  of  economics,  of 
education,  of  technology,  of  culture.  And 
whether  we  want  to  accept  It  or  not,  we'U 
be  a  part  of  It — a  vital  part  of  It  or  a  stag- 
nant part  of  It — depending  upon  our  en- 
thusiasm and  our  involvement. 

The  number  of  people  In  the  United  States 
has  doubled  In  the  past  50  years  and  this. 
In  turn,  has  placed  stresses  and  strains  on 
the  educaUonal  and  economic  structure  of 
every  secUon  of  the  Nation.  By  the  year 
3000.  we  are  told,  the  population  will  re- 
double. 

There  will  come  a  burst  of  technological 
development  and  the  uprooting  of  old  cul- 
tural patterns.  Men  In  government  wlU  be 
directly  Involved  In  making  adjustments  and 
enabling  our  people  to  adapt  to  the  chang- 
ing Umes. 

And  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be  mora 
exciting,   or  rewarding,  or  demanding  than 


to  be  a  part  of  this  revolution — because  the 
air  wUl  be  charged  with  challenges  and  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  for  service  to  hu- 
manity. 

Jefferson  said:  "The  care  of  human  life 
and  happiness  Is  the  first  and  only  leglU- 
mate  object  of  good  government."  And  good 
government  demands  that  good  men  step 
forward  to  provide  leadership  and  direction. 
It  Is  true  that  when  a  man  offers  himself 
for  pubUc  service  he  must  be  prepared  to 
strip  himself  naked  before  his  people,  to  lay 
his  conscience  bare  before  them,  and  to  set 
himself  up  as  a  target  for  caustic  comments, 
critical  analysis,  and  cogent  complaints — 
Just  as  a  dart  board  Is  the  target  for  the 
darts.  But.  then.  Isn't  this  the  way  it  should 
be? 

Because  of  these  very  factors.  It  Is  de- 
manded of  each  of  us  who  are  Democrats 
to  seek  after  those  persons  who  are  strong 
and  courageous  enough  to  become  govern- 
ment officials  or  to  consider  offering  them- 
selves for  public  service.  For  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  practice  government  by  re- 
mote control. 

The  opportunities  that  are  yours  here  In 
South  Carolina — that  are  ours  In  the  South — 
wUl  demand  the  beet  In  leadership  that  we 
can  produce. 

In  North  Carolina  where  the  Young  Dem- 
ocratic Club  movement  was  born,  we  many 
times  refer  to  our  very  active  YDC  members 
as  the  "working  force"  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Many  times  they  are  the  ones  who 
do  the  footwork  In  a  poUtlcal  campaign. 
From  this  tralxUng  m  leadership,  many  of 
them  are  now  offering  themselves  for  public 
service. 

For  this  new  era  we  are  even  now  enter- 
ing, we  need  In  the  Democratic  Party  the 
youth,  the  vision,  the  enthusiasm,  and  the 
eeal  of  the  young  Democrats. 

Though  many  sUU  vividly  remember  the 
depression  years,  we  can  no  longer  attract 
young  members  to  the  party  by  recalling  the 
"Black  Friday"  on  Wall  Street,  the  Hoover 
carta,  the  bread  Unes.  or  the  fact  that  the 
auctioneer's  hammer  was  heard  more  often 
than  the  carpenter's  hammer.  The  day  Is 
gone  when  we  can  expect  a  young  voter  to 
be  a  Democrat  simply  because  his  father  and 
grandfather  was. 

Rather,  the  appeal  of  the  Democratic 
Party  must  be  on  a  poelUve  basis.  We  must 
point  out  what  we  have  done  and  show 
what  we  can  do. 

I  am  proud  of  the  D«nocratlc  Party  and 
Its  record  of  progress;  the  DemocraUc  Party 
that  has  brought  Ughts.  telephones,  and 
paved  roads  to  rural  areas:  the  DemocraUc 
Party  has  built  claasrooms  and  laboratories 
and  Ubrartes;  and  has  upgraded  our  educa- 
Uonal programs  to  train  chUdren  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  a  modem  age;  the 
Democrtale  Party  that  has  made  available 
old  age  assistance  and  medical  care  for  our 
elder  cltlzeru;  the  DemocraUc  Party  that  has 
made  great  strides  In  developing  our  na- 
tural resources:  the  DemocraUc  Party  that 
has  shown  concern  for  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped. 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  traditions  of  our 
pttfty  because  we  have  championed  the  cause 
of  the  underprivileged.  We  appeal  to  the 
elderly  and  we  challenge  the  youth  of  our 
land. 

Early  In  the  history  of  our  young  Republic, 
our  people  were  pitted  against  federalism. 
But  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  won 
over  the  Federalist  phUoeophy  of  Hamilton 
and  the  great  DemocraUc  Party  came  Into 
being.  The  Jeffersonlan  philosophy,  which 
U  the  philosophy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
shows  special  privilege  to  none,  but  offers 
opportunity  foe  all. 

Jefferson,  as  the  founder  of  our  party,  used 
his  presUge  to  promote  unity,  harmony,  and 
the  welfaiv  of  aU.  He  never  forgot  tfce  man 
In  the  log  cabin  on  the  fronUer.  or  the  small 
businessman  In  town.    He  never  lost  faith  In 
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the  men  at  the  grassroots.  He  fostered  In- 
ternal Improvements,  trade,  and  commerce 
and  ushered  In  an  era  of  prosperity. 

The  first  gerat  product  of  Jefferson's  phi- 
losophy was  Andrew  Jackson,  who  came  from 
a  log  cabin  to  the  White  House,  dramaUc 
proof  of  Jefferson's  belief  In  equal  oppor- 
timlty.  "Old  Hickory"  demonstrated  the 
people's  ability  to  think  for  themselves  and 
that  a  country  boy  could  be  President  of  this 
great  land  without  monopolistic  wealth. 

Tliese  two  great  Americans — Jefferson  and 
Jackson — were  the  forerunners  of  many  able 
Democratic  presidents  who  have  served  our 
Nation  and  Its  people  well.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman, 
John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  Is 
showing  the  world  that  America  will  not 
'  yield  to  the  aggression  of  communism,  either 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Yes,  from  Jefferson  to  Johnson,  our  Nation 
has  moved  to  a  poslUon  of  world  leadership. 
During  the  democraUc  administrations  from 
Jefferson  to  Johnson,  our  Nation  has  moved 
forward  culturally,  socially,  and  economically. 
Today,  we  enjoy  unprecedented  prosperity  In 
this  NaUon  of  ours  and  we  are  the  envy  of 
the  world. 

Today,  we  are  sUU  a  lar>d  of  opportunity 
and  we  In  the  CaroUnas  and  throughout  this 
great  Southland  are  situated  right  on  the 
apex  of  this  opportunity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  DemocraUc  Party 
offers  the  best  means  to  capitalize  on  this 
opportunity. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Democratic  Party 
has  the  best  platform  to  correct  the  deficits 
that  yet  remain. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Democratic  Party 
offers  the  best  leadership  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  space  age. 

Because  I  believe  the  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  can  be  summed  up  In  one  word: 
"Progress." 

And  I  believe  the  posture  of  the  DemocraUc 
Party  Is:  "Forward." 

But  If  our  party  Is  to  retain  this  posture. 
If  It  Is  to  maintain  Its  honored  tradition  of 
human  concern  and  of  being  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  people.  If  It  Is  to  remain  true  to 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  Its 
umbrella  must  be  broad  and  Its  policy  must 
be  flexible  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  Umes. 
Because  we  must  never  forget  that  In  a 
democracy  the  people  are  supreme.  Gov- 
ernmental processes  may  grind  slowly,  but  In 
the  end  It  Is  the  voice  of  the  people  that  Is 
decisive. 

I  would  not  try  to  convince  you  that  we 
live  In  a  utopla.  That  we  have  much  yet  to 
do  and  a  long  vray  to  go  is  clear  to  all  of  us. 
But  the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  Is 
here.  now.  within  otu-  reach. 

Therefore,  we  must  Include  within  our 
ranks  many  divergent  viewpoints.  We  must 
remain  big  enough  to  accommodate  liberals, 
conservatives,  and  moderates.  We  need  not 
only  the  vision  and  enthusiasm  of  the  yoxmg 
Democrats,  but  we  need  the  experience,  loy- 
alty, wisdom,  and  knowledge  of  our  senior 
Democrats. 

For  In  so  doing,  we  add  strength  and  vi- 
tality to  our  ranks  and  we  remain  a  peu-ty 
of  the  consensxis — Just  as  we  have  been  the 
party  of  consensus — for  as  long  as  we  can 
remember. 

If  there  Is  one  thought  I  would  leave  with 
you  tonight.  It  Is  this:  the  young  man  and 
young  woman  of  this  now-awakening  South 
have  a  tremendous  oppwrtunlty.  a  great  chal- 
lenge, and  a  grave  responsibility  to  help 
rUde  the  unprecedented  growth  and  devel- 
opment we  will  Biirely  witness. 

One  of  the  beet  ways  to  do  this  Is  to  be- 
come Interested  and  Involved  in  the  processes 
of  government  through  active  parUclpaUon 
In  the  work  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Tou  have  the  opportunity  to  help  shape 
the  desUny  of  your  proud  State,  to  mold  the 
progress  of  the  South,  and  chart  the  futurs 
<tf  America. 


You,  the  young  Democrat,  are  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  of  opportunity. 
You  can  do  much  to  build  the  kind  of  tomor- 
row that  we  want  and  that  we  desire  our 
children  to  have  In  this  great  land  of  ours. 

Perhaps  WUl  Allen  Dromgoole  expressed  tC 
best  In  the  words  of  his  poem.  "The  Bridge 
Builder."  when  be  said: 

"An  old  man  traveling  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
Through  which  was  flovrtng  a  sullen  tide. 
The  old  man  crossed  In  the  twilight  dim, 
The  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side. 
And  bullded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
'Old  man.'  cried  a  fellow-pllgrlm  near. 
'You're  wasting  your  time  In  building  here. 
Your  Journey  will  end  with  the  closing  day; 
You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  even-tide?" 
The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head : 
'Good  friend,  In  this  path  I  have  come,'  be 

said. 
"There  followeth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
This  stream  which  has  been  as  naught  to 

me. 
To  that  lalr-halred  youth  may  pitfall  be : 
He.  too.  must  cross  In  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 

him.'" 

Yes.  that's  what  we  all  do  In  one  way  or 
another,  we  build  our  bridge — a  bridge  from 
today  until  tomorrow. 

You  can  help  build  this  bridge  by  your  con- 
cern for  your  community  and  Its  Institutions, 
by  your  concern  for  your  government,  and  by 
your  concern  for  the  Democratic  Party  and 
your  active  parUclpatlon  In  It. 

Self-interest  demands  It.  Patriotism 
pleads  for  It.  Intelligent  reasoning  over- 
whelmingly Justifies  it. 


VS.  Navy  Has  Major  Role  in  Vietnam 
Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
U.S.  Navy  continues  to  play  a  major  role 
in  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  It  is  a  role 
which  continues  to  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  officers  and  men  of  that  great 
service. 

The  Washington  Dally  News,  in  an 
editorial  dated  April  4,  1966,  has  com- 
mented upon  the  Importance  of  the  Navy 
role,  and  upon  the  case  being  made 
thereby  for  construction  of  another  nu- 
clear-powered carrier  to  strengthen 
American  naval  power. 

The  text  of  the  News  editorial  follows: 

OtTR  NaVT'S  VlPfNAM  RoLX 

The  enemy  we're  fighting  In  Vietnam  has 
no  navy,  but  that  doesn't  mean  our  own 
Navy  has  nothing  to  do  In  such  an  uncon- 
ventional war.     Far  from  It. 

The  U.S.  Navy,  of  coivse.  Includes  the 
Marine  Corps  whose  units  are  In  the  thick 
of  the  land  fighting.  But  the  role  of  our 
big  plane  carriers  again  was  emphasized  In 
Navy  officials'  testimony  last  week  before  the 
Senate  ApproprlaUons  Committee. 

Both  Adm.  David  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
OperaUons,    and    Secretary    Paul    H.    Nltze, 


urged  approval  of  a  new  nuclear-powered 
carrier  like  the  Enterprise,  whose  planes  have 
been  doing  a  top  Job  against  the  Vletcong. 

Shoreline  duty  of  our  carriers  and  smaller 
vessels  Is  more  Important  and  pays  off  better 
than  In  previous  wars  because  the  Commu- 
nist guerrtUas  control  and  use  a  thousand 
mUes  of  the  South  Vietnamese  coasta  This 
means  seaborne  Infiltration  Is  all  the^sler — 
unless  o\ir  patrol  ships  are  on  the  Job,  which 
they  are. 

Besides  that  is  the  obvious  great  value  of 
sending  combat  planes  Into  action,  carrying 
out  air-sea  rescue  operations  and  providing 
logistics  support.  The  Navy  officials  made 
out  a  good  case  for  their  arm  of  service,  and 
corresfMjndents  covering  the  war  vouch  for 
it  In  almost  dally  accotmts. 


What  Kind  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

or   PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  editorial  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  decries  thoee  demon- 
strators for  peace  who  would  have  peace 
at  any  price.  '* 

It  points  out  that  marchers  whose 
signs  proclaim,  "Negotiate  To  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam"  ignore  the  facts, 
namely — 

The  United  States  has  made  repeated  of- 
fers, through  every  conceivable  dlplomaUo 
channel  of  communlcaUon,  to  negoUate  a 
peaceful  setUenaent  on  Vietnam  based  on 
self-detcrmlnaUon. 

The  paper  wonders — "What  kind  of 
peace  do  they  want?" 

This  editorial  masses  some  very  worth- 
while observations,  and  I  olTer  It  In  Its 
entirety  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  InqtUrer, 

Mar.  28,  1B66] 
What  Kind  or  Peacx  Do  Thet  Want? 

Let  It  be  emphasized,  at  the  outset,  that 
those  Americans  who  are  opposed  to  admin- 
istration poUcy  In  Vietnam,  and  who  seek  an 
end  to  VS.  pertlclpaUon  In  the  war  there, 
have  the  unquesUoned  right  to  assemble 
peaceably  and  to  make  their  protests  known. 

But  what  Is  it,  precisely,  that  the  pro- 
testers seek?  What,  specifically,  are  the  ob- 
jectives of  these  marchers,  many  of  them 
young  people,  who  operated  under  the  banner 
of  pacifism  in  Philadelphia  and  other  ciUes 
over  the  weekend? 

Whose  i>eace,  exacUy,  are  they  Interested 
In? 

Bearers  of  signs  demanding  "Bring  the 
Troops  Home  Now"  may  be  sincerely  Inter- 
ested In  winning  for  themselves  the  peace 
of  mind  that  comes  from  not  needing  to 
worry,  for  a  while,  about  being  drafted  to 
fight  a  foe  of  freedom  in  a  far-off  land.  But 
what  about  the  Vietnamese  people  and  other 
southeast  Asians?  They  cannot  simply  pull 
out  and  go  home — now.  or  any  other  time. 
They  must  stay  and.  If  abandoned,  suffer 
the  unpleasant  fate  of  those  who  are  con- 
quered by  a  cruel  Communist  enemy  not 
noted  for  being  merclfiU. 

After  all,  there's  nothing  quite  like  Join- 
ing with  full-throated  enthusiasm  In  the 
holiday  spirit  of  a  parade  for  peace  to  Inde- 
pendence HaU  and  then,  at  day's  end,  to  re- 
turn to  the  qiUet  sanctuary  of  one's  own 
living  room.    For  the  villagers  in  Vietnam — 
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where  the  Cong  move  tn.  with  the  setting 
sun.  and  where  the  meaning  of  atrocity  la 
known  In  aU  Ita  horror— It  la  not  ao  easy  to 
proclaim  In  favor  of  being  left  alone  In 
peace. 

Some  Americana  who  carry  for  peace  raise 
a  spurloua  racial  lasue  by  denouncing  U.S. 
participation  In  a  war  against  Asiatics. 
These  protesters  would  have  us  believe  that 
they  are  champions  of  the  Aalan  people*. 
What  they  really  are  advocating  Is  that  the 
United  Statee  turn  lU  back  on  peoples  of 
Asia  and  let  them  be  engulfed  by  the  Re<l 
tide. 

■NegotUte  To  End  the  War  In  Vietnam." 
some  of  the  marchers  say  in  their  signs. 
••Self-Determlnatlon  foe  Vietnam"  Is  the 
plea  ci  others.  ConvenlenUy  Ignored,  of 
courve.  are  the  facts;  namely  that  the  United 
States  has  made  repeated  oilers,  through 
every  conceivable  diplomatic  channel  of 
communication,  to  negotiate  a  peace- 
ful setUement  In  Vietnam  based  on  self- 
determination. 

In  the  lexicon  of  peace  demonstrators  It 
U  always  the  UtUted  States  which  Is  at  fault. 
nerer  tbe  Communists  of  Vietnam  or  China. 

As  for  thoae  who  delUntly  wave  the  flag 
of  the  Red  Vletoong  on  the  streeU  of  U.S. 
cities,  while  American  sons  and  husbands 
die  In  Vietnam,  no  words  could  adequately 
express  our  utter  contempt. 


I  am  tired  of  those  obscene  people  who 
constanUy  pretend  to  flght  obecenlty,  but 
whose  real  object  Is  to  fornicate  my  mind 
with  their  own  particular  brand  of  "purity." 

I  am  tired  of  Americans  who  don't  have 
enough  faith  In  freedom  to  extend  it  to  their 
fellow  Americans — who  dont  have  enough 
faith  In  truth  to  use  it  without  embellish- 
ment. 

1  am  tired  of  tired  Americans  who  never 
do  anything  but  gripe. 

Rot  Powtm. 


Poverty  War'»  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    rLOBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  4.  1966 


Tired  of  Tired  Americans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ^BIZON* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprQ  4,  1966 
Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  be- 
come fashionable  of  late.  In  certain  quar- 
ters, to  describe  oneself  as  a  "tired  Amer- 
ican.'  All  of  us.  I  suppose,  have  seen  the 
tired  letters  from  these  tired  people  ex- 
pressing fatigue  over  the  many  problems 
and  challenges  confronting  them  in  our 
rapidly  changing  society. 

Psychologists  anar  that  people  who  fall 
to  respond  to  life's  challenges,  who  never 
make  choices  between  existing  alterna- 
tives, who  merely  dream  of  living  in  some 
other  world  with  more  congenial  options, 
are  neurotic.  I  think  It  is  quite  clear  that 
these  tired  Americans  fall  Into  that  cate- 
gory. And  I  think  it  is  even  more  clear 
that  they  are  offering  no  positive  alterna- 
tives to  the  programs  and  actions  they 
decry:  their  posture  Is  merely  to  com- 
plain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  background  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
coUetWfues  to  a  delightftil  commentary  on 
the  tired  American  which  appeared  re- 
cently in  (Wie  of  my  hometown  p&pen. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  shall  Insert 
It  at  this  point  In  the  AiMJendlx: 

LProm  the  Tucsoa  (Ariz.)  Dally  Cltlaen. 

Mar.  38.  1»6«.| 

I  Am  Toud  of  TnixD  AMnucANS 

To  the  BDTPoa: 

I,  too,  am  a  tired  American. 

l"  am  tired  of  people  who  use  the  phrase 
"ugly  American"  in  exactly  the  opposite  of 
the  correct  sense,  having  apjjarenUy  been  too 
tired  to  read  the  book  and  And  out  that  the 
ugly  American  was  the  good  guy — the  hero. 

I  am  tired  of  people  who  preach  subversive 
doctrine  with  the  preface,  "Fm  against  cen- 
•oribop,  but — ." 


Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
munity action  program,  the  local  front 
in  the  war  on  poverty,  has  demonstrated 
again  and  again  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, when  provided  with  imaginative 
leadership,  can  respond  successfully  to 
great  and  demanding  challenges.  The 
war  on  poverty  is  as  demanding  a  domes- 
tic challenge  as  we  have  known:  In  every 
place  where  It  Is  to  be  fought  and  won, 
all  the  resources  of  the  commimity  must 
work  together  in  a  united  effort. 

I  believe  such  a  united  effort  Is  now 
underway  in  the  city  of  Miami  and  with 
unanimous  consent  I  would  like  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  the  associate 
editor  of  the  Miami  News,  Clarke  Ash, 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  News  on 
February  9,  and  which  describes  one  of 
the  command  posts  in  our  community  ac- 
tion program: 

POVMTT   WaB'8  PBONTLIWX  COMMAND  POST 

(By  Clarke  Ash) 

The  old  building  at  490  Northwest  11th 
Street,  holds  many  unhappy  memories  for 
residents  of  Miami's  central  Negro  district. 

Once  It  was  "the  precinct."  the  Negro  police 
subetaUon.  In  those  days.  It  was  not  only 
a  visible  reminder  of  a  segregated  police  de- 
partment, but  also  the  focal  point  for  much 
of  the  frustraUon,  misery,  and  despair  that 
haunts  a  big  city   slum. 

There  Is  a  certain  poetic  Justice  In  the 
fact  that  today,  the  old  precinct  Is  a  neigh- 
borhood center  for  the  economic  opportunity 
program — a  frtmtUne  conunand  post  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

Richard  We*therley.  BOP  director  for  Dade 
County,  feels  that  the  community  action 
program  Is  the  key  to  the  smtlpovery  war — 
the  catalyst  that  will  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  15  other  related  Federal  programs. 

A     NKW     KOLA 

Prom  the  center  at  490  Northwest  llth 
Street  and  Its  counterparts  In  other  Negro 
areas,  the  lines  reach  Into  the  very  alleys  and 
tenements  to  enlist  the  Impoverished  in  their 
own  crusade. 

It  Is  early  yet  to  tell  how  the  battle  Is  go- 
ing. The  old  precinct  has  been  open  In  lu 
new  role  for  o«ily  9  months.  But  a  visitor 
there  Monday  evening  foimd  evidence  that 
the  program  Is  catching  hold. 

In  a  clean  and  brightly  lighted  aasembly 
room  on  the  second  floor,  39  persons  had 
gathei«d  to  adopt  bylaws  for  a  newly-formed 
TenanU  League. 

The  aim  of  the  Tenants  League  U  very 
simple.  It  U  to  improve  Uvlng  condlUona  In 
the  central  Negro  district.    And  thow  tesiants 


who  might  have  p  ctured  the  league  as  an 
Instrument  for  ^.  aging  war  on  the  landlords 
learned  qulck'.y — from  their  own  elected  of- 
ficials— that  the  majority  of  members  wanted 
to  look  first  to  their  own  responsibilities  by 
launching  a  tmsslve  cleanup  campaign.  ("If 
we  show  what  ve  can  do.  maybe  the  landlords 
will  show  what  'hey  can  do.") 

D^^rlng  the  meeting,  a  counselor,  Harold 
Parmer,  and  an  unpaid  adviser.  Leon  Earles. 
hovered  nervously  In  the  background,  and 
lUtened  as  the  members  firmly  but  unani- 
mously changed  the  first  article  of  the  by- 
laws. As  proposed,  the  article  restricted 
membership  to  the  downtown  area.  The 
members  decided  to  make  It  Greater  Miami. 
"I  think  they  are  making  a  mistake."  whis- 
pered Earles.  "But  It's  their  organization 
i\nd  they  can  do  what  they  want.  If  they 
have  trouble,  they  correct  things  as  they  go 
along." 

Parmer  and  Earles  live  In  the  area,  as  do 
all  of  the  staff  members.  There  are  eight 
counselors,  a  director  and  assistant,  and  two 
secretaries.  They  know  the  dUtrict  well,  and 
they  are  becoming  even  better  acquainted 
through  the  organization  of  small  neighbor- 
hood groups  called  "block  clubs." 

Porty-four  block  clubs  have  been  formed 
so  far.  and  Sam  Moncur,  director  of  the 
center,  hopes  to  make  It  100.  The  clubs  are 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  program.  Through 
them,  the  counselors  learn  what  the  resi- 
dents want  and  need,  what  their  gripes  are, 
and  what  might  be  done  about  them. 

Moncur,  38,  used  to  manage  a  hotel  In  the 
district  before  resuming  hU  education  at 
Plorlda  A.  &  M.  He  received  his  law  degree 
there  last  June  and  was  talked  Into  lending 
a  hand  with  the  poverty  program  while  wait- 
ing to  be  accepted  In  the  bar  association. 

TOITNOSTERS    BUST 

It  Is  a  busy  way  to  wait.  While  the  Ten- 
ante  League  met  upstairs,  covles  of  yoting- 
sters  clustered  around  a  ping  pong  table  and 
a  pool  table  in  the  recreaUon  room  (it  used 
to  be  the  cell  block);  2  rooms  were  occu- 
pied by  groups  of  8  to  10  persons  who  were 
expanding  their  knowledge  of  the  three  R's. 
And  from  time  to  time,  other  people  drifted 
In  to  Inquire  about  housing  and  Jobs. 

Other  activities  underway  Include  an  edu- 
cational planning  committee,  which  Moncur 
hopes  will  Interest  district  resldente  In  pay- 
ing closer  attention  to  their  schools,  and  a 
family  planning  committee,  which  will  stress 
consumer  education,  and  basic  cooking  and 
sewing. 

Counselor  Arthur  King,  once  a  chief  cus- 
todian in  the  public  school  system.  Is  the 
center's  specialist  In  Job  placement.  He  fig- 
ures he  has  found  work  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred persons  In  the  past  9  months. 


L.BJ.  U  Juttij  Proad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALirOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  LBGGErrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  the  Sacramento  Bee  speaks 
highly  of  this  administration  for  Its  do- 
mestic programs,  and  especially  for  its 
achievements  in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 
In  surveying  what  has  been  aocom- 
pllshed.  the  President  "has  reason  for 
pride."  The  summation  of  the  steps  to- 
ward true  freedom  and  democracy  for 
all  dtlaens  is  outlined  in  this  editorial 
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L.BJ.  Is  Justly  Proud 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  can  look 
back  with  some  measure  of  satisfaction  In 
winning  new  domestic  programs. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  of  all  his  admin- 
istration has  been  able  to  Inspire  In  legisla- 
tion— and  It  Is  considerable — nothing  gave 
him  more  personal  satisfaction  than  laws 
he  secured  In  behalf  of  civil  rights. 

He  has  two  particular  acts  In  mind:  The 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  which  gave  to  the 
Negro  equity  in  tbe  public  sector,  and  the 
Voting  Rlghte  Act  of  1965,  which  seeks  to 
end  the  abuse  at  the  Negro's  franchise  tn 
voting. 

Johnson  has  reason  for  pride.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  for  ex- 
ample almost  250,000  additional  Negroes  have 
been  admitted  as  voters  in  five  Southern 
States — Mississippi,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia —  a  gain  of  some 
40  percent.  Moreover,  this  registration  un- 
questionably will  precipitate  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  additional  registrations  as  vot- 
ing draws  near  In  State  and  National  con- 
tests this  fall. 

Much  of  the  work  has  been  ddne  in  ex- 
tending equity  to  the  Negro,  so  far  as  law 
Is  concerned.  The  Government  still  must 
concern  Itself  with  law  to  ban  discrimina- 
tion against  Negroes  on  Juries  and  to  secure 
the  Negro's  right  to  equal  consideration  be- 
fore the  courts.  As  was  said,  however,  most 
of  the  law  now  has  been  written. 

But  the  next  step  still  must  be  taken,  and 
the  President  thinks  this  may  be  the  hard- 
est of  all — the  achievement  of  true  brother- 
hood, white,  and  black,  In  the  American  so- 
ciety. This  wUl  be  a  matter  of  the  heart, 
and  matters  of  the  heart  cannot  be  legislated. 


Moberly  Junior  College  Captures  Third 
National  Junior  College  Champion- 
ship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF  Missomu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESia^TAIlVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Moberly,  Mo..  Junior  College  basketball 
team  has  recently  captured  Its  third  na- 
tional junior  college  championship.  Ap- 
propriately, the  Missouri  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  recognition  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment. I'm  sure  my  colleagues  concur  in 
this  expression  of  hearty  congratula- 
tions: 

Whereas  Coach  Lowell  ("Cotton")  Pltz- 
•Immons  and  his  Moberly  Junior  College 
Greyhounds  basketball  team  have  again  and 
without  precedent  brought  great  homor  to 
their  college  and  to  the  State  of  Missouri 
by  winning,  for  the  third  Ome.  the  National 
Junior  College  Basketball  Championship  In 
Hutchinson,  Kans.;  and 

Whereas  the  Greyhounds  have  been  na- 
tional champions  twice  and  the  only  team 
that  achieved  that  great  honor  by  winning 
the  championship  In  successive  years  and 
now  the  only  team  to  have  won  the  coveted 
national  championship  three  times;   and 

Whereas  Harrison  Stepter  of  this  year's 
t«am  was  named  Junior  College  All-Amertcan 
and  whose  name  will  now  be  added  to  an 
Impressive  list  of  former  Moberly  JuiUor  (Al- 
lege played  achieving  such  honor;   and 

Whereas  this  outstanding  record  at 
•cblevement.  coupled  with  courage,  fair  play 


and  sportsmanship  reflects  great  credit  Qot 
only  on  the  menxbers  of  the  team  for  their 
ability  and  determination,  but  also  on  their 
coach  for  his  exemplary  leadership  and  oc 
Moberly  Junlcw  CJollege,  Its  student  body  and 
faculty  for  their  support  and  Inspiration;  to 
all  heartiest  congratulations. 

Coach  Fitzsimmons  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  athletics 
since  his  days  at  Bowling  Green  High 
School,  and  the  entire  Ninth  District 
joins  in  wishes  for  continued  success. 


Futures  Trading  and  Consumer  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  price  of  sugar  began  to  soar  in  1963, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  of  Texas,  assigned  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  the  responsi- 
bility for  looking  into  the  factors  behind 
the  sudden,  sharp  price  increases  in  a 
most  important  consumer  product. 

Raw  sugar  prices  doubled  during  the 
period  from  late  1962  until  May  23,  1963, 
when  we  began  an  Inquiry,  and  the  price 
then  subsided  gradually  and  reluc- 
tantly— but  it  did  come  down  finally. 
Now  sugar  prices,  while  at  the  normal 
or  parity  price  here  in  the  United  States, 
because  they  are  effectively  supported  by 
Federal  programs,  are  deeply  depressed 
on  the  world  market,  hovering  around  2 
cents  a  pound,  which  Is  extremely  low, 
compared  to  the  6.85  cents  per  pound 
which  was  tiie  spot  price  Friday  in  New 
York. 

In  May  1963,  the  world  price  reached 
12.6  cents,  and  the  spot  price  in  New 
York  was  above  13  cents.  So  the  sugar 
market  has  gone  through  a  boom  and 
bust.  Much  of  this  was  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive speculation  based  on  fear  of  a 
shortage  which  did  not  quite  develop. 

Out  of  the  information  the  Consumer 
Affairs  Subcommittee  obtained  in  our 
study  into  sugar  prices  In  1963,  and  out 
of  the  investigation  into  coffee  prices 
which  was  Initiated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  at  my  request  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1954;  I  became  convinced  that  futures 
trading  in  these  two  important  com- 
modities— which  are  significant  factors 
in  the  consumer  price  index  and  In  the 
wholesale  price  index — should  be  subject 
to  Federal  regulation  to  prevent  excesses 
and  abuses  which  lead  to  unnecessarily 
wide  fluctuations  and  gyrating  prices  at 
retaU.  My  bill,  HJl.  8,  would  bring  both 
commodities  under  regulation. 

This  morning,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  Domestic  Marketing  and 
Consumer  Relations  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  Spark  M.  Mat- 
stTNAGA,  of  Hawaii,  began  3  days  of  hear- 
ings into  the  broad  subject  of  com- 
modity futures  regulation  in  connection 
with  an  administration  bill,  HU.  11788 


by  Chairman  Harold  D.  Cooley,  of  North 
Carolina,  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  I  was  privileged  to  appear 
as  the  first  witness. 

In  view  of  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween increases  in  commodity  futures 
prices  and  In  consumer  prices  in  the 
stores,  sometimes  without  regard  to 
actual  supply  circumstances,  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  testimony  this  morn- 
ing before  the  Matsunaga  subcommit- 
tee may  be  of  general  interest  to  all  Mem- 
ber who  are  concerned  about  consumer 
Issues,  and  therefore  under  unanimous 
consent  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
as  follows: 
commoditt  puturbs  tkadinq  and  consumek 

Prices 
(Statement  by  Congresswoman  Leonor  K. 
StTLLivAK,  before  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Monday,  April  4,  1906,  on  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act) 

I  know  you  have  a  heavy  schedule  of  wit- 
nesses for  the  next  several  days  on  this  Im- 
portant legislation  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  so  I  do  not  intend  to  take  more 
than  a  few  minutes  of  your  time  to  share 
some  Ideas  with  you  which  I  hope  you  will 
find  helpful  in  this  hearing. 

As  Chairman  Coolet  knows,  and  as  many 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  know,  I 
have  been  Introducing  since  1954 — for  a 
dozen  years — bills  to  bring  trading  In  coffee 
futures  under  the  CommodlJ;y  Exchange  Act. 
I  Introduced  the  first  such  bill  Immediately 
after  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  com- 
pleted and  made  public  a  comprehensive  In- 
vestigation, Initiated  at  my  Instigation  6 
months  earlier.  Into  the  coffee  shortage  hoax 
of  1953-54  which  sent  prices  of  a  pound  of 
coffee  at  retail  to  as  high  as  $1.50.  The 
shortage  was  a  fake,  deliberately  fabricated 
by  certain  Interests  speculating  in  coffee 
futures  on  the  unregulated  exchange  In  New 
York. 

Last  year.  In  reintroducing  again  my  1964 
bill  on  the  regulation  of  trading  in  coffee 
futures,  I  amended  it,  as  you  know,  to  In- 
clude sugar  as  well.  That  derived  from  the 
Investigation  we  made  In  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  under  my  direc- 
tion, into  the  gyrating  sugar  market  of  1963. 
Out  studies  clearly  pointed  to  excessive 
speculation  In  sugar  futures,  on  an  unregu- 
lated exchange — the  same  exchange  where 
the  1953-54  excesses  occurred  In  coffee 
futures  trading  a  decade  earlier. 

In  both  Instances — In  coffee  and  In  sugar 

frantic  buying  and  selling  of  futures  by 
amateurs  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  • 
trade — coupled  with  a  tremendous  amount  of 
speculation  also  as  well  as  hedging  by  regular 
traders — caused  chaos  In  the  marketing  of 
these  commodities  resulting  in  wild  swings  In 
prices  which  were  reflected  In  quick  order  In 
much  higher  consumer  prices.  Both  of  these 
episodes  could  have  been  prevented,  or  at 
least  sharply  contained,  by  effective  Pederal 
regulation. 

It  is  not  my  IntenUon  this  morning  to 
go  Into  the  technical  aspects  of  futures 
trading,  because  you  have  experts  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ajid  from  the  ex- 
changes to  talk  about  that.  I  am  here 
primarily  to  urge  that  In  amending  and,  I 
tnist.  Improving  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  to  protect  the  public  and  to  assure 
orderly  trading,  that  you  now  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  Include  two  very  Important 
consumer  commodities  not  now  covered, 
coffee  and  sugar.  Other  Important  commodi- 
ties, such  as  live  cattle,  beef  carcasses,  pork 
belllee,  and  additional  ones,  as  trading  In 
them  becomes  slgnlflcant,  should  also  be 
included. 
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n«ci.trsiON  OF  additionai.  ooMMOorras 
That  can  be  done  elttaier  bf  amending  tbm 
ACt's  deftnltl«n  of  conunodltlea,  which  I 
would  prefer,  or  eUe  of  Including  the  pro- 
vlalon  of  the  admlnlatratlon  bill  giving  the 
Secretary  the  dlacreU<»*ry  power*  to  add 
commodlUee  when  neceaaary  to  the  lUt.  I 
would,  aa  I  say,  prefer  atatutory  authority, 
particularly  for  coffee  and  aug&r.  a«  regu- 
lated commodltlee.  rather  than  Jtiat  leave 
this  to  the  Secretary's  discretion,  but  the 
fact  la  that  It  la  12  years  since  coffee  was 
proposed  for  Inclusion  and  this  Is  the  first 
time  since  then  there  has  even  been  a  leg- 
islative hearing  on  It.  Under  present  pro- 
cedures, the  delay  In  Including  new  com- 
modities is  much  too  long. 

Turning  to  other  aspects  of  commodity 
regulation,  there  are  many  provisions  of  the 
administration  blU  whlob  are  oontroveralal, 
I  know.  I  generally  stipport  the  Intent  and 
direction  of  the  leslglaUon.  We  must  place 
powers  in  the  Government  to  prevent  cheat- 
ing and  to  piinlsh  offenders  in  commodity 
trading.  But  we  must  also  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  assure  orderly  trading,  to 
have  a  voice  In  the  setting  of  exchange 
nilea — including  those  relating  to  the  setting 
of  margin  and  spot  price  determinations,  to 
name  two  of  the  biggest  problems  which 
have  been  uncovered. 

The  ofllclaJs  of  the  New  Tork  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange  may  claim  here  there  Is  no 
need  for  any  laws  applying  to  them  because 
my  subcommlttiee  had  InvesUgators  looking 
over  all  of  their  sugar  operations  several 
yMXs  ago  and  presumably  foiind  nothing 
wrong.  It  Is  true  that  we  never  accused  them 
of  any  wrongdoing.  CXir  purpose  was  to  find 
out  haw  the  operaUoos  ot  this  exchange  were 
affecting  sugar  prices,  and  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  important  Information,  to  show  that 
trading  In  sugar  on  this  exchange  should  be 
brought  under  regulation.  The  Federal 
Trade  Cocnmlsslon  earlier  'tftabllshed  the 
need  for  regulation  of  coffee  futures. 

We  found  nothing  to  warrant  putting  any- 
one In  Jail — and  we  weren't  looking  for  that 
kind  of  evidence.  But  we  found  terribly 
loose  practices  in  the  setting  o<  the  dally 
spot  quotation  OQ  whloh  vast  quantities  of 
cash  sugar  are  bought  and  sold,  and  on 
which  Government  statlatlca.  including  the 
wholesale  price  index,  are  based.  We  found 
that  they  api>lled  no  really  effective  margin 
restrictions  unUl  after  the  need  for  them 
had  really  passed. 

Hie  1983  sugar  market  was  wild,  and  the 
trade  Itself  oould  not  effectively  control  It 
without  governmental  regulations  of  trading. 
The  Irony  was  that  to  the  members  of  the 
exchange,  the  more  trading  which  occurred, 
the  more  money  there  was  to  be  made  In  cocn- 
mlsslons.  even  though  much  of  It  was  from 
uninformed  amateurs  speculating  on  futures. 
This  Is  not  a  situation  which  can  be  counted 
on  to  contribute  to  stability  In  time  of  market 
stress.  Quite  the  opposite. 
STmxNcrBBnifo  of  cxsMMcnmr  xxchangs  act 
Therefore  I  urge :  First,  that  you  amend  the 
present  law  to  Include  coffee  and  sugar  and 
other  major  commodities  now  outside  the  law 
among  commodities  subject  to  regulation. 

Second,  that  you  amend  the  law.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  to  tighten  Fed- 
eral authority  over  rulemaking  powers  of  the 
exchanges  dealing  with  regulated  cotnmodl- 
tles;  and  particularly  to  set  margin  require- 
ments where  there  Is  reason  to  believe  there 
is  danger  of  manlptilatton,  sudden  or  unrea- 
sonable fluctuations  or  unwarranted  changes 
in  prices,  exceaslTe  speculation,  etc..  con- 
tributing to  market  disorder  or  to  unneces- 
sarily higher  prices  to  consumers  or  a  disloca- 
tion of  the  economy,  or  excessive  costs  to 
businesses  using  a  certain  commodity. 

Furthermore.  I  ask  that  you  provide  the  Act 
with  teeth,  to  make  possible  the  Issuance  at 
cease  and-deslst  orders  against  continued 
▼lolatlons:   to  seek  court  injunctions  to  re- 


strain or  prevent  violations;  to  deny  registra- 
tion to  racketeers  or  other  persons  unfit  to 
be  turned  loose  as  traders  or  comtnlaslon 
merchant  regtstrants;  to  require  minimum  fl- 
nacclal  requirements  for  registrants;  to  set 
up  more  severe  penalties  for  violations;  to  re- 
quire better  recordkeeping  on  all  transac- 
tions which  affect  commodity  trading  (in- 
cluding spot  or  cash  transactions) ;  and  to  do 
many  of  the  other  things  the  administration 
haa  proposed  to  prevent  dishonest  trading 
acUvltles. 

Many  of  these  things  are  technical,  but  the 
overall  concept  Is  to  try  to  guarantee  truth 
and  responsibility  In  all  such  trading.  There 
is  definitely  a  consumer  Interest  In  all  of  this, 
which  Is  why  I  ask  for  stronger  regulation 
up  more  severe  penalties  for  violations;  to  re- 
nessmen  affected  by  futures  trading. 


such  rehabilitation  programs  could  fall  under 
other  State  and  local  au.splces  or  the  admin- 
istration and  services  could  be  strengthened. 
But  to  accuse  them  of  t>elng.  In  essence,  a 
gang  of  hoodlums  only  complicates  the  re- 
habilitation effort. 

Why?  Because  such  action  from  a  pre- 
sumably resix>nsible  source  only  raises  more 
questions  in  the  minds  of  youth  on  the  reli- 
ability and  trustwortxUness  of  our  society. 
In  short  •  •  •  wild  charges  such  as  yours 
typify  the  law  of  the  Jungle. 
Respectfully. 

Talmon  Russell  Macer. 


Politics  and  Jungle  Law 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16, 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  leading  psychologist  in  Idaho  recently 
made  some  lucid  observations  about  the 
Job  Corps,  and  about  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  discredited  the  pro- 
gram. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  Record,  the  following  edited 
contents  of  a  letter  which  Talmon  R. 
Mager  of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  director  of 
the    Nez    Perce-Latah    Coimty    Mental 
Health   Center,  wrote   to  Congressman 
Charles  E.  Goodell  of  New  York: 
Hon.  Chablcs  E.  Goodell, 
Member  of  Coriffress  from  New  York, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  over  the  past  8  years  and  formerly 
from  New  York  State,  I  strongly  object  to 
your  sweeping  statement  against  the  Job 
Corps.  Accusing  Job  Corps  'oflBclals  of  con- 
doning lawlessness  or  that  these  youths  are 
hoodlums  leculs  me  to  believe  that  you  have 
not  taken  the  time  to  Inform  yourself  on 
either  them  or  this  program  attempting  to 
meet  their  needs. 

My  Impression  Is  that  the  young  men  re- 
porting to  our  local  camp  at  Cottonwood, 
Id.-Uio.  tend  to  be  malnourished,  requiring 
dental  care,  and  most  needing  some  basic 
education.  Overall,  they  have  an  Ill-defined 
notion  of  both  who  they  are  and  the  society 
in  which  they  live.  They  seem  scared,  self- 
conscious,  and  confused;  manifested  In  some 
by  withdrawing  from  peers.  In  others  by 
overldentlfytng  with  camp  leaders,  and  In 
others  by  an  angry,  hoetlie  attitude.  A  defi- 
nite nunorlty  constitute  the  hardened  char- 
acter disorders  you  refer  to. 

After  a  few  weeks  eyes  light  up;  probably 
for  the  first  time,  most  are  Involved  In  a 
meaningful  experience.  The  abUlty  of  our 
society  to  mount  this  rehabilitation  program 
Is  a  living  testimonial  to  our  vitality.  For  it 
Is  not  an  easy  task;  to  dare  to  really  get  to 
know  these  young  people  who  have  been  on 
the  periphery  of  our  society  (we  will  be  learn- 
ing too);  to  offer  them  a  challenge  because 
we  really  do  care — or  do  we? 

Unfair  action  such  as  yours  and  Represent- 
ative Qtnx  clearly  points  up  the  wUllngneas 
of  some  to  place  political  expediency  above 
the  welfare  of  a  significant  group  of  Ameri- 
cans, thus  to  play  with  bunuin  lives;  to  my 
mind    actually    an    Immoral    action.    True 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAJi 

or    CEORCtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  editorial  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Atlanta  Journal  questions  alleged 
interference  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  an  automobile  theft  case  In  At- 
lanta. Since  the  questions  raised  by 
this  newspaper  should  be  of  concern  to 
all  of  us,  I  Insert  the  following  editorial 
in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)   Journal, 
Mar.  21.  1066] 
The  Dotjble  Standard 
Local  Federal  officials  concerned  over  the 
relationship  of  a  stolen  car  and  some  civil 
rights  workers  had  the  matter  taken  out  of 
their  hands  and  handled  quietly  by  Wash- 
ington. 

The  case  Involved  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  At  one  time  the 
keys  of  a  stolen  car  reportedly  were  In  the 
hands  of  Hoeea  Williams,  a  lieutenant  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  and  a  clvU  rlghU 
leader  with  a  real  talent  for  worsening  rather 
than  alleviating  racial  strains. 

The  full  story  (or  as  much  of  It  as  Wash- 
ington could  not  bury)  appeared  In  Friday's 
Journal.  It  was  done  by  Staff  Writer  William 
B.  Williams  after  a  month's  Investigation  in 
Atlanta  and  Washington. 

Mr.  Williams'  search  for  truth  was  frus- 
trating. People  would  not  speak  for  the 
recwd.  But  In  some  cases  there  was  such 
concern  over  what  happened  that  people  had 
to  speak,  though  guardedly. 

"I  have  to  presume  Hosea  Williams  Is  In- 
nocent." said  one  official.  "But  believe  me  It 
Is  a  matter  for  a  Jury  to  decide  not  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  Washington." 

With  this  statement  we  stand  now  and 
forever. 

If  It  had  been  you  or  me  or  millions  of 
other  people  the  law  would  have  followed  Its 
usual  course. 

But  people  were  Involved  who  were  sjrm- 
bols  of  a  movement  with  millions  of  votes 
and  great  emotional  Impact.  And  consider- 
ing the  Intellectual  fashions  of  this  day, 
there  might  even  have  laeen  some  Ideology  in- 
volved in  the  decision  to  sit  on  this  one. 

So  the  case  got  special  handling.  It  was 
bxirled  as  weU  as  It  could  be.  And  If  H 
hadn't  been  for  Mr.  Williams'  tenacity  and 
devotion  to  good  Journalism,  It  might  have 
been  forgotten  by  now. 

But  thanks  to  Mr.  WUUams  we  can  see  how 
the  politically  powerful  got  special  treat- 
ment. 

Nor  can  we  blame  Washington  for  trying 
to  hide  what  happened. 

It  Is  the  kind  of  stupidity  which  deetroyt 
confidence  In  Government  If  It  is  found  out. 
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California's  State  Water  Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  salient 
points  in  the  story  of  California's  State 
water  project  are  presented  in  an  article 
just  published  by  the  California  State 
Department  of  Water  Resources. 

William  E.  Warne,  the  California  wa- 
ter resources  director,  gives  background 
detail  and  construction  progress  in  his 
report  of  what  he  calls  an  exciting  de- 
cade in  the  history  of  California  water 
development. 

Director  Warne's  article  Is  important 
as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  wa- 
ter development  and  I  am  pleased  to 
place  it  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

California's  State  Water  Project:  Halfwat 

Through  a  Decade  of  Consthuotion 

(By  William  E.  Wame.  Director.  Department 

of  Water  Resources,  State  of  California) 

The  State  water  project  Is  the  largest 
single  water  resource  development  program 
so  far  undertaken.  Construction  Is  on 
schedule.  It  must  remain  so.  We  are  half- 
way through  a  decade  of  tremendous  con- 
struction. 

The  State  water  project  was  authorized 
by  the  State  legislature  In  1959.  with  the 
passage  at  the  iirglng  of  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown  of  the  Bums-Porter  Act.  At  the  gen- 
eral election  In  1960.  the  people  of  California 
approved  the  Issuance  of  $1,750  million  of 
general  obligation  bonds,  again  at  the  strong 
urging  of  Gtovernor  Brown,  to  assist  In  fi- 
nancing construction  of  the  State  water 
facilities. 

The  project  will  conserve  and  deliver 
4.230.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  to  the 
areas  of  need.  Water  service  contracts  have 
been  negotiated  with  more  than  30  water 
service  agencies  extending  from  Plumas 
County  In  the  north  to  the  Mexican  border. 
Southern  California  water  agencies  have 
contracted  for  more  than  2,500,000  acre-feet 
of  project  water  annually.  Water  will  be 
available  to  parts  of  Kern  and  Kings  Coun- 
ties In  1968;  to  Castalc  reservoir,  north  of 
Los  Angeles,  In  1971;  and  to  Perrls  reservoir, 
south  of  Riverside  in  1972. 

Flood  control  is  another  purpose  of  the 
project  at  both  Orovllle  Dam  on  the  Feather 
River  and  Del  Valle  Dam  on  Arroyo  del  Valle 
In  Alameda  County.  The  partially  complete 
Orovllle  Dam  saved  an  estimated  $30  million 
In  damages  during  the  Christmastime  floods 
of  1964. 

To  construct  the  presently  authorized  fea- 
tures of  the  State  water  project,  an  esti- 
mated 320  construction  contracts  worth  ap- 
proximately $1,496  million  will  be  required. 
This  Includes  the  State's  55-percent  share 
of  the  Joint-use  San  Luis  Division,  now 
being  constructed  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. Nearly  50  percent,  or  $725  million, 
of  the  total  contract  worth  has  either  been 
spent  or  encumbered,  and  over  60  percent, 
<»  197  contracts,  is  either  completed  or 
imderway.  Elghty-slx  contracts  worth  $147 
Jnlllion  have  been  completed,  and  another 
111  contracts  are  In  progress  which  have  a 
value  of  $579  million.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  about  25  more  contracts  worth 
approximately  $166  million  will  have  been 
sdvertlsed. 

A  few  years  ago  the  bulk  of  construction 
activity  was  centered  at  Orovllle.  Now.  how- 
ever, nearly  $400  mUllon  In  contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  California  aqueduct  as  con- 


struction of  the  State  water  project  moves 
southward. 

Major  project  facilities  authorized  for 
construction  total  20  dams,  35  power  and 
pumping  plants,  and  about  650  mllee  of 
conveyance  faculties  Involved  In  the  con- 
servation, flood  control,  power,  and  recrea- 
tion purposes,  and  In  the  annual  delivery  of 
4,230,000  acre-feet  of  project  water. 

The  overall  picture  of  construction  prog- 
ress is  shown  on  the  attached  chart  and  is 
generally  as  follows:  Two  dams  are  com- 
pleted on  the  Upper  Feather  River  and  one 
is  under  construction.  At  Orovllle  95  per- 
cent of  the  work  Is  under  construction.  In- 
cluding the  dam,  the  spillway,  the  reservoir 
Bite  clearing,  the  powerplant.  and  the 
Thermallto  facilities.  The  44-mlle  South 
Bay  aqueduct,  serving  parts  of  Alameda  and 
Santa  Clara  Counties.  U  complete  except  for 
the  Del  Valle  Reservoir  features.  About  210 
miles  of  the  California  aqueduct  down  the 
west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  are  pres- 
ently under  construction.  In  addition,  there 
are  54  miles  of  required  preconsolidation 
work  now  In  progress  by  the  department 
along  the  alinement  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  valley  west  of  Bakersfleld.  The  de- 
partment Is  working  on  107  miles  of  canal  in 
the  north  and  south  San  Joaquin  divisions 
and  the  5-mlle  Carley  V.  Porter  Tunnel, 
while  the  bureau  of  reclamation  has  awarded 
contracts  for  the  entire  101  miles  of  the 
California  aqueduct's  Joint-use  reach  south 
of  San  Luis  Dam. 

Last  November  our  series  E  water  bonds 
in  the  amoimt  of  $100  mUllon  were  sold  at 
an  Interest  rate  of  3.717  percent.  This 
brought  the  melded  project  Interest  rate  to 
3.573  percent,  about  one-half  of  1  percent 
below  the  figure  used  In  planning  the  State 
water  project.  We  have  now  sold  $450  million 
of  the  $1,750  million  bonds  authcM-lzed. 

Here  are  the  details  of  construction  prog- 
ress at  the  major  project  features: 

Frenchman  Dam.  the  first  of  five  dams  to 
be  constructed  In  the  Upper  Feather  division, 
was  completed  in  1961.  Frenchman  Lake, 
with  a  capacity  of  55.000  acre-feet,  regu- 
lates water  for  downstream  Irrigation  use  and 
is  an  outstanding  recreation  area. 

Antelope  Dam,  completed  In  1964,  Is  to  be 
used  entirely  for  recreation  and  fish  and 
wildlife  enhancement  purposes.  Antelope 
Lake  has  a  storage  capacity  of  22,500  acre- 
feet. 

Construction  of  Grizzly  Valley  Dam  began 
In  1964  and  will  be  completed  this  yew. 
The  dam.  which  wUl  create  Lake  Davis.  wlU 
have  a  capacity  of  83,000  acre-feet.  The 
reservoir  will  be  used  for  recreation,  fish,  and 
wUdlife  enhancement,  and  domestic  water 
supply  piu-poses. 

The  construction  of  the  remaining  two 
dams  In  the  Upper  Feather  division  has  not 
been  scheduled. 

Orovllle  Dam  Is  now  about  75  percent  com- 
plete. More  than  40  million  cubic  yards  of 
embankment  have  been  placed  to  date.  The 
reservlor  site  cle«irlng  Is  47  percent  complete, 
and  construction  of  the  spillway  la  Just  get- 
ting underway.  When  completed,  the  dam 
wUl  be  770  feet  high  and  the  embankment 
will  contain  about  80  mUllon  cubic  yards  of 
material.  The  reservoir  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  3'/4  million  acre-feet. 

The  bucket  wheel  excavator  operates  in  the 
pervious  borrow  area,  which  consists  of  the 
tailings  left  by  the  gold  dredgers.  It  has  a 
production  rate  of  3,000  cubic  yards  per  hour. 
The  material  is  transported  to  a  car  loading 
station  by  means  of  a  conveyor  belt  system, 
and  then  trains  transport  the  material  to  the 
damslte,  a  distance  of  about  12  miles. 

At  the  damslte  the  cars  are  unloaded,  two 
at  a  time,  by  a  rotary  car  diimper,  and  again 
a  conveyor  belt  system  transports  the  mate- 
rial fcff  placement  In  the  dam. 

The  initial  contract  of  the  imderground 
OrovUle  powerplant  Is  now  about  60  percent 
complete,  which  Is  behind  the  original  sched- 


ule. We  are  working  to  remedy  this  sltu- 
aUon.  The  powerhouse  will  be  550  feet  long, 
69  feet  wide,  and  136  feet  high.  The  de- 
pendable capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  600 
megawatts.  The  first  power  Is  scdieduled  to 
be  generated  In  March  1968,  and  the  last  of 
six  units  will  be  Insstalled  In  the  simimer  of 
1969,  about  on  schedule. 

The  left  abutment  Intake  structure  for 
Orovllle  Reservoir  features  two  parallel  re- 
inforced concrete  Intake  channels  with  rail 
mounted  gates  and  temperature  control 
shutters.  The  temperature  of  the  water  re- 
leased through  the  powerplant  will  be  con- 
trolled to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
downstream  irrigation  users  and  fisheries. 
In  effect  the  Orovllle  Reservoir  wUl  have  hot 
and  cold  water  faucets. 

The  Bldwell  Bar  Suspension  Bridge  was 
dedicated  September  25.  1965.  It  is  627  feet 
above  streambed  and  is  nearly  1.800  feet 
long.  When  the  reservoir  is  filled,  the  water 
surface  wlU  be  only  47  beneath  the  deck  of 
the  bridge. 

The  Thennallto  diversion  dam  Is  a  con- 
crete gravity  structure  133  feet  high.  Water 
will  be  diverted  by  the  rtnm  into  the  2-mlle 
Thermallto  power  canal  leading  to  the  fore- 
bay  of  the  Thermallto  powerplant. 

The  Thermallto  powerplant  Is  now  about 
25  percent  complete.  It  will  have  an  In- 
stalled generating  capacity  of  110  megawatts. 
Construction  of  the  Thermallto  forebay  and 
afterbay  has  Just  begun  under  a  separate 
contract. 

The  Feather  River  Pish  barrier  dam  has 
been  diverting  migrating  salmon  and  steel- 
head  Into  the  interim  fish  facility  since  1963. 
To  date  over  11.000  fish  have  been  trans- 
ported by  truck  back  to  the  river  upstream 
of  Orovllle  Dam.  The  permanent  Feather 
River  fish  hatchery  wUl  be  completed  late  In 
1967. 

The  second  stage  of  the  south  bay  pump- 
ing plant  was  recently  completed,  which 
boosted  the  InstaUed  capacity  to  195  cubic 
feet  per  second.  Additional  units  win  be 
Installed  later  to  provide  the  ultimate 
capacity  of  330  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
pumping  plant  lifts  the  water  600  feet  at  the 
beginning  of  the  44-mlle  south  bay  aque- 
duct. The  water  then  flows  by  gravity 
through  Livermore  Valley  to  a  terminal  reser- 
voir near  San  Jose.  Patterson  Reservoir  in 
Livermore  Valley  has  a  storage  capacity  of 
100  acre-feet,  and  the  terminal  storage  tank 
has  a  capacity  of  9  acre-feet,  or  about  3 
million  gallons. 

The  California  aqueduct  has  its  beglnlng 
at  Italian  Slough  In  the  delta.  The  3-mlle 
Intake  channel,  a  portion  of  which  Is  com- 
pleted, leads  to  the  delta  pumping  plant. 

The  initial  delta  pumping  plant  contract 
Is  65  percent  complete.  The  pumping  plant 
wUl  house  11  pumping  units,  having  a  total 
capacity  of  10.300  cubic  feet  per  second.  The 
pumping  lift  Is  about  245  feet.  The  first  two 
units  will  be  operational  by  January  1967  to 
deliver  project  vroter  to  the  south  bay  aque- 
duct. 

■In  the  meantime,  we  are  delivering  Delta- 
■Mendota  water  into  the  south  bay  aqueduct 
system.  Water  delivery  to  San  Luis  Is  sched- 
uled for  January  1968.  All  canal  contracts 
In  the  North  San  Joaquin  division  are  now 
underway.  There  are  four  canal  contracU, 
totaling  62  mUes. 

Near  Los  Banos  the  San  Luis  Dam,  pump- 
Ing-generatlng  plant,  and  forebay  dam  con- 
tracts are  about  81  percent  complete.  These 
facilities  are  being  constructed  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  under  Its  agreement 
with  the  State.  Financing  is  55  percent 
State  and  45  percent  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  completed.  San  Luis  Dam  will 
be  320  feet  high  and  vrtll  contain  about  78 
million  cubic  yards  of  embankment.  The 
crest  length  of  the  dam  is  over  18.000  feet 
long,  more  than  3  mUes.  Equipment  Is  now 
being  installed  In  the  San  Luis  ptimplng- 
generatlng  plant. 
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The  B»»reau  of  Reclamation  has  completed 
18  miles  of  canal  and  haa  the  remaining  85 
miles  of  th»  San  LuU  Canal  under  con- 
struction. 

The  Inlttal  cootract  for  the  Dos  Amlgos 
pumping  plant,  18  miles  south  of  Los  Bancs, 
Is  88  percent  complete,  and  the  completion 
contract  la  also  underway.  The  pumping 
capacity  of  the  Dos  Amlgos  pumping  plant 
wUl  be  13.100  cubic  feet  per  second,  the  larg- 
est on  the  entire  system. 

In  the  south  San  Joaquin  division,  precon- 
soUdatlon  activities  are  well  along  on  the 
54  miles  of  canal  allnement  that  requires 
preconsolldatlon  by  ponding  In  advance  of 
canal  construction.  The  preconsolldatlon  Is 
necessary  because  settlement  or  subsidence 
occurs  when  water  comes  In  contact  with 
certain  sensitive  soils.  So  far  the  maximum 
settlement  along  the  aqueduct  allnement 
has  been  8  feet.  The  first  canal  contract  for 
34  miles,  from  Avenal  Qap  to  7th  Standard 
Road,  U  Just  getting  underway. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  contracts  for  the 
Tehachapl  pumping  plant  complex  was 
awarded  several  weeks  ago.  This  contract 
Is  for  the  construction  of  an  800-foot  adit 
to  the  dlsdbarge  line  tunnels  and  later  for 
access  during  construction  of  the  discharge 
lines.  A  contract  for  the  Tehachapl  Intake 
Channel  and  the  discharge  line  tunnels  will 
be  advertised  this  month. 

At  the  south  edge  at  the  Tehaohapl 
Mountains,  a  contract  to  excavate  the  south 
portal  of  the  Carley  V.  Porter  Tunnel  was 
recently  completed.  The  total  excavation 
required  was  2.500.000  cubic  yards. 

A  contract  has  been  awarded  and  work  is 
getting  under  way  on  the  4.8-mlle  Charley 
V.  Porter  Tunnel,  the  largest  of  four  tunnels 
taking  the  aqueduct  across  the  Tahachapl. 
The  other  three  will  follow  later  this  year. 
A  27- foot  high  consolidation  fill  across 
Neehach  Wash  on  the  east  branch  of  the 
California  Aqueduct  Is  over  60  percent  com- 
plete. First  canal  construction  In  the  east 
branch  Is  scheduled  to  start  early  In  1967. 
Cedar  Springs  Dam,  located  on  the  west 
fork  of  the  Mojave  River,  will  be  an  earthflll 
structure  360  feet  high  and  will  have  a  stor- 
age capacity  of  300.000  acre-feet.  An  exten- 
sive foundation  exploration  Is  under  way. 
Construction  of  the  dam  proper  Is  scheduled 
to  begin  In  December  1967. 

Perrla  Dam.  south  of  Riverside,  will  also 
be  an  earthflll  structure  130  feet  In  height 
and  will  have  an  Initial  storage  capacity  of 
100.000  aore-feet.  Construction  Is  scheduled 
to  start  In  January  1968.  Oastalc  Dam.  on 
the  west  branch  of  the  California  Aqueduct, 
will  be  an  earth  fUl  structure  335  feet  high 
above  streambed  and  will  have  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  350.000  acre-feet.  A  contract  for 
excavating  an  explaratoc7  foundation  trench 
has  been  completed.  Construction  of  the 
diversion  tunnel  Is  scheduled  to  start  this 
spring,  and  construction  of  the  dam  ItaeU 
will  begin  next  year. 

In  3  years,  construction  In  the  southern 
California  area  will  bar*  accelerated  spec- 
tacularly. 

In  1967.  for  example,  wcwk  will  be  under- 
way on  all  four  tunnels  of  the  Tehachapl 
Crossing,  and  at  the  Tehachapl  pumping 
plant  and  penstocks.  Work  will  be  under 
way  at  Oso  pumping  plant  on  the  west 
branch  and  Peart>lo«som  pumping  plant  on 
the  main  aqueduct.  Tunnels  on  the  west 
branch  and  south'of  Cedar  Springs  Reser- 
voir will  be  under  contract. 

Another  hundred  miles  of  the  California 
aqueduct  will  be  either  under  contract  or 
awaiting  bid  opening. 

The  three  vaUey  pumping  plants  north  of 
Tehachapl   will   all   be  under   construction. 
.  as  well   as  those  on   the  coastal   stub  near 
Avenal. 

We  are  at  the  halfway  point.  In  the  6 
years  of  construction  time  that  remain  be- 
ton  the  first  water  crosses  the  Tehachapl 
Mountains,  our  contract  award  rate  In  south- 


em  California  alone  will  average  more  than 
100  million  dollars  a  year. 

This  Is  an  exciting  project  and  this  Is  an 
exciting  decade  In  the  history  of  Oallfomla 
water  development. 


Hull-York    Lakeland    Resource    Project 
Reflects  Vision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Hull-York  lakeland  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
project  Is  1  of  10  such  projects  approved 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  planning  assistance.  The  project 
area  of  more  than  2.500.000  acres  in- 
cludes the  coimties  of  Clay,  DeKalb, 
Fentress,  Jackson,  Macon.  Overton, 
Pickett,  Putnam,  Smith.  White,  and 
Cumberland— all  In  the  great  Fourth 
District  of  Tennessee  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  has  coalesced 
support  for  regional  planning  and  Im- 
provement. There  has  been  tremen- 
dous support  and  tremendous,  enthusi- 
asm for  the  project  which  has  now 
reached  the  point  of  specific  project 
planning. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Dudney.  of  Gainesboro,  the 
president  of  Hull- York,  has  been  a  tire- 
less, dedicated  leader  in  this  great  effort 
to  build  a  new  era  of  growth  and  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  type  of  planning  and 
development  is  a  pattern  In  accord  with 
President  Johnson's  goal  of  regional  co- 
ordination and  cooperation,  A  number 
of  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
point  up  the  importance  of  the  project. 
Under  imanimous  consent  I  insert  a  se- 
lected group  of  these  articles  Jn  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  because  of  their 
Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  Na- 
tion generally. 

The  articles  follow : 
[Prom  the  CookevlUe   (Tenn.)  Citizen.  Mar. 
8. 1966) 
•       pppoRTUNnT  Knocks 
The  Upper  Cumberland  Is  providing  major 
leadership  In  the  national  revolution  in  land 
conservation  and  use. 

The  Hull-Tork  lakeland  project  U  the  only 
one  chartered  In  Tennessee  under  the  broad 
and  useful  n«w  resource  development  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  It  Is  1  of  only  30 
In  the  entire  Nation.  It  includes  11  counties. 
A  substantial  amount  of  money  Is  avail- 
able to  Putnam  County  through  this  and 
related  programs — probably  9300.000  In  th« 
next  2  years.  If  this  U  well  used,  there 
sho\ild  be  niore  for  the  future. 

A  major  goal  Is  to  make  the  area  more  at- 
tractive to-  tourists  and  to  our  own  citizens 
and  to  spur  economic  growth. 

A  meeting  here  next  Monday  night  erf  Put- 
nam County  leaders  will  consider  our  part 
in  the  area  program.  The  gatherlrvg  will  be 
in  the  courthouse  at  7  p.m.  It  should  at- 
tract a  large  and  enthusiastic  group. 

The  basic  resource  of  this  Nation  Is  the 
land.     As  the  population  expands,  here  and 


throughout   the   world,    the   importance   o* 
the  land  becomes  constantly  greater. 

This  results,  first  of  all.  from  the  increas- 
ing need  for  food  and  for  the  fortuity  which 
can  produce  It.  But  there  Is  more  to  It  than 
that.  The  land  not  only  produces  food.  It 
also  can  produce  happiness  by  Its  use  for 
recreational  purposes.  (If  unused  and  ne- 
glected. It  can  produce  misery.) 

This  was  emphasized  In  CookevlUe  last 
week  by  Norman  A.  Berg,  of  Washington. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  SCS.  speaking 
to  the  winter  meeting  of  Upper  Cumberland 
soil  conservationists. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  whole  concept  of 
sou  use  Is  changing  and  that  the  city  dweller 
has  become  as  Important.  If  not  more  so, 
than  the  rural  citizen  In  shaping  that  policy. 
He  said: 

"As  cities  enlarge,  serious  problems  of  land- 
xise  erosion,  sedimentation,  pollution,  recrea- 
tion, and  the  like  spring  up  around  urban 
areas.  This  Is  a  whole  new  series  of  major 
conservation  problems  affecting  large  num- 
bers of  people  that  simply  did  not  exist  a 
few  years  ago." 

Mr.  Berg  noted  that  leaders  in  the  Upper 
Cumberland  have  grasped  the  significance  of 
this  major  change  and  are  doing  something 
about  It. 

That  Is  why  the  Hull-York  Lakeland  Asso- 
ciation Is  holding  the  meeting  here  Monday 
night. 

If  Putnam  County  will  take  full  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  available,  the  results  will 
be  far  reaching. 

[From   the   Nashville    (Tenn.)    Tennessean, 
Mar.  4.  1966] 
3BA  To  Studt  Cumbesland 
(By  Nat  Caldwell) 
Atlanta  and  Nashville  staff  members  of  the 
Small    Business    Administration    were    In- 
structed yesterday  to  make  a  special  study 
of    economic    opportunities    In    the    Upper 
Cumberland  area. 

Irving  Maness.  SBA's  Deputy  Administrator 
for  procurement  and  management  assistance, 
told  Tom  F.  Lawrence,  southeastern  area 
program  director,  to  direct  the  study.  Maness 
was  here  to  visit  a  show  of  business  admin- 
istrative equipment  and  procedures  at  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. 

"We  want  to  discover  opportunities  for 
special  SBA  assistance  to  all  types  of  enter- 
prise from  summer  outdoor  theater  on  the 
lakes  of  the  Upper  Cumberland  to  small  In- 
dustry that  might  be  created  or  expanded." 
the  national  SBA  official  said. 

He  was  particularly  interested  to  learn  of 
the  organization  of  a  resource,  conservation, 
and  development  district  under  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Representatives  of  the  Federal  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  apprised  local  RCD  direc- 
tors and  Soil  Conservation  district  directors 
of  Maness'  propoeal  for  a  study  at  their  re- 
gional meeting  held  last  night  at  CookevlUe. 
Maness  was  Interviewed  yesterday  follow- 
ing a  luncheon  for  mldstate  members  of  the 
sUtewlde  Small  Business  Advisory  Council 
given  by  the  Third  National  Bank. 

He  said  months  ago  SBA  offered  a  loan  to 
assist  Cumberland  County  community  thea- 
ter Interests  at  Croesville. 

"I  have  been  Informed,  however,  that  the 
project — from  Its  Inception — was  so  success- 
ful that  local  brvnks  decided  to  make  regular 
commercial  loans  to  finance  a  part  of  the 
venture."  he  said. 

Eleven  counties  of  the  Upper  Cumberland 
compose  the  Hull-Tork  Lakeland  Resource, 
Conservation,  and  Development  District. 

At  last  night's  meeting  at  Cookevllle.  the 
president  of  the  district's  board  of  directors. 
Dr.  L.  R.  Dudney.  reported  many  projects 
under  consideration. 

These  ranged  from  a  large  watershed  proj- 
ect for  improvement  of  the  Roaring  River  to 
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countywlde   sanitary   fill   disposal    for   cans 
and  garbage  and  private  game  preserves. 

Maness  pointed  out  that  a  single  bank, 
Crossvllle'B  First  National  Bank,  had  col- 
laborated with  SBA  on  loans  to  small  Indus- 
try  that  created  more   than  800  new  jobs. 

[From  the  Jackson  County   (Tenn.)    Senti- 
nel. Feb.  3.  1966J 

Jackson  County  R.C.  &  D.  Plans  Ar« 
Developed 

A  broad  rural  area  program  that  ranged 
from  countrywide  land- fill  disposal  of  gar- 
bage and  cans  to  summer  historical  theater 
was  developed  in  Gainesboro  last  Thursday 
night. 

More  than  80  Jackson  County  farmers  and 
businessmen  attended  the  meeting  in  the 
Jackson  County  courthouse  to  discuss  pro- 
grams for  development  of  the  Cordell  Hull 
lake  area. 

Jackson  County  members  of  the  ll-covmty 
Hull-Tork  Lakeland  Resource  Conservation 
Development  Association  gathered  to  plan 
their  recommendations  for  their  own  lake 
area  and  3  other  Upper  Cumberland  lakes. 
Dale  Hollow  and  Center  Hill. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Dudney  of  Gainesboro  who  heads 
the  association,  told  the  group  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  Is  spon- 
soring the  agency,  "will  not  attempt  to  form 
a  program  for  you." 

"What  you  are  going  to  do.  on  your  own. 
Is  plan  the  type  of  Job-creating  development 
that  will  build  a  combination  recreation.  In- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  economy  In  your 
own  rural  area."  he  said. 

Dr.  Dudney.  whose  farm  on  the  Cumber- 
land River  has  been  used  as  a  testing  ground 
for  conservation  practices  and  for  propaga- 
tion of  chestnuts,  yellow  wood  and  other 
rare  forest  trees,  said  that  "you  farmers  also 
have  the  right  to  say  you  don't  want  to 
do  anything  at  all." 

Joe  E.  Couch,  U.S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice representative,  assigned  to  the  associa- 
tion aaked  the  farmers  for  both  written  and 
oral  suggestions. 

He  received  a  number  that  ranged  from 
rural  water  supply  utility  districts  to  handi- 
craft projects  for  farm  women  and  collection 
of  Jackson  Coxmty  history  that  might  be  of 
Interest  to  tourists. 

Dr.  Albert  Cooper,  director  of  the  Upper 
Cumberland  Planning  Center  at  Tennessee 
Technological  University  pledged  the  aid  of 
the  Tech  eiglneertng  staff  and  economists 
to  do  research  on  any  project  the  group 
might  wish  to  undertake. 

Dr.  Dudney  said  that  similar  county  plan- 
ning sessions  will  be  held  in  each  of  the  11 
counties  within  the  next  month. 


[Prom  the  Livingston    (Tenn.)    Enterprise, 

Jon.  6,  1966] 

Uppzx  Cdmbekland  on  Brink  of  Great 

Achievement 
The  upper  Cumberland  area  Is  on  the  verge 
T  Its  greatest  econ<Mnlc  advance  in  history. 
Its  leaders  will  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
""tunlty.  five  area  spokesmen  told  members 
"  i  Tennessee  Association  of  Soil  & 
Districts  In  NashvUle  earlier  this 
Dnth. 
be  group  was  also  told  that  60  percent 
of  )aie  Nation's  poverty  Is  In  rural  areas  but 
thaTvonly  10  percent  of  Federal  antlpoverty 
fund*,  are  assigned  to  combat  it.  The  rest 
goes  tdscltles. 

Progrrfins  already  started  were  described 
and  need*,  were  cited  for  many  others  by  a 
panel  rep^entlng  the  Hull-Tork  lakeland 
resource  cokservatlon  and  development  proj- 
ect. The  pitoject  area  covers  Clay,  Cumber- 
«nd.  DeKalt.  Fentress,  Jackson.  Macon, 
Overton,  Plckktt.  Putnam.  Smith,  and  White 
Counties. 

Panel  chal^an  was  Dr.  L.  R.  Dudney  of 
Oainesboro.^ull-Tork  president,  and  mem- 


bers were  Rev.  Cliff  Ingram,  of  Monterey, 
executive  secretary  of  L.B.J.  &  C.  Corp.,  Eldon 
Leslie,  Livingston,  Coleman  Harwell,  Cooke- 
vlUe, and  Ed  Hackett,  Carthage,  directors  of 
the  HuU-Tork  lakeland  project. 

Preceding  the  panel.  Senator  Ross  Bass 
predicted  more  funds  would  be  provided  In 
the  next  Congress  for  rural  needs. 

He  also  said  the  resoiirce  conservation 
and  development  program  In  the  Agriculture 
Department  under  which  the  Hull-Tork  proj- 
ect was  organized  will  play  a  major  role  In 
the  drive  against  poverty. 

Dr.  Dudney  told  how  Smith,  Jackson,  and 
Clay  County  leaders  began  to  organize  the 
project  in  face  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities to  be  created  by  impoundment  of 
Cordell  Hull  Lake. 

The  Hull-Tork  project  Is  among  the  first 
20  In  America  established  under  the  Depart- 
of  Agriculture  program  and  has  a  broad 
range  of  objects,  which  were  cited  by  Dudney. 

These  include  tourist  attractions.  Industry 
based  on  agriculture,  roads,  beautlficatlon. 
soU  and  water  projects  and  community  facili- 
ties for  water  supply,  sewage,  libraries,  health 
and  education  facilities. 

The  Hull-Tork  project,  he  explained,  wiU 
act  to  obtain  funds  through  the  Agrlcultxire 
Department,  Appalachla.  and  the  State,  and 
will  advise  with  and  assist  groups  and  indi- 
viduals in  getting  approval  for  projects. 

The  Hull-Tork  group  Joined  several  others 
In  establishing  the  Upper  Cumberland  Eco- 
nomic and  Resource  Development  Center  at 
Tennessee  Tech.  They  Included  Upper  Cum- 
berland Development  Association,  Upper 
Ctmiberland  Waterways  &  Industrial  Associa- 
tion. Upper  Cumberland  Woodusers  Associa- 
tion, Tennessee  Industrial  Land  &  Timber 
Corp..  L.BJ.  &  C.  Corp.,  CordeU  HuU  Eco- 
nomic Development  Corp. 

Some  comments  by  panel  speakers  were  as 
follows; 

Ingram,  speaking  on  "War  on  Poverty  in  the 
R.C.  tt  D." — 60  percent  of  the  people  In  the 
area  have  incomes  of  less  than  93.000  per 
year.  He  cited  some  Instances:  A  woman 
who  cannot  read  and  write  and  has  10  chil- 
dren; a  boy  dropout  who  has  no  place  to 
turn,  and  no  family  to  guide  him;  a  76-year- 
old  woman  with  a  blind  daughter;  a  coal 
miner,  50,  with  a  third  grade  education  and 
now  out  of  a  Job.  He  cited  some  things  that 
have  been  Initiated  by  L3.J.  tt  C. — 6  VISTA 
volunteers  have  set  up  numerous  community 
projects  in  a  3 -county  area;  the  Pebble 
program  at'  Tech,  which  brought  400  \inder- 
privileged  junior  high  youngsters  to  Tech 
for  3  weeks;  Headstart,  which  prepared  1,700 
children  In  the  area  for  school;  Neighborhood 
youth  program;  application  Is  in  for  funds 
for  child  day  care  centers. 

Leslie  speaking  on  "Urban  projects  and 
benefits  under  R.C.  ft  D."  He  told  how  the 
Upper  Cumberland  Waterways  Association 
fought  for  and  obtained  a  $10  mlUlon  lock 
on  Cordell  Hull  Dam  which  will  open  the 
region  to  water  traffic;  how  the  Upper  Cum- 
berland Development  Association  accepted 
responsibility  for  developing  a  highway  pro- 
gram and  first  sriggeeted  the  north-south 
highway  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  then 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce;  cited  the 
Industries  obtained  for  the  area.  Including 
Douglas  Aircraft's  four  plants;  urged  the 
need  for  planning  and  zoning  to  make  the 
area  more  attractive  to  residents  and  to  tour- 
ists; cited  community  needs  for  water,  streets, 
guttering,  lighting,  sewers,  parks,  recreation, 
urban  renewal,  airports,  floods  control. 

Hackett,  speaking  on  rural  projects  and 
benefits  In  the  R.C.  &  D.;  he  said  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  have  a  progressive  community 
unless  the  surrounding  area  also  moves  for- 
ward.    He  cited  rural  problems  In  the  area 

much  farmland  too  steep  for  modem  meth- 
ods; sou  depleted  by  poor  management; 
farms  too  small,  net  income  in  i960  only 
$1,204;    woodland   of   cull   and   low-quality 


hardwoods;  50.000  acres  needs  to  be  planted 
in  trees;  floods  occur  regularly;  recreation 
potential  undeveloped.  He  said  funds  wiu 
be  available  to  remedy  these  defects  through 
R.C.  &  D.,  Appalachla,  PubUc  Law  566.  We 
hope  to  find  new  markets  for  our  products,  to 
create  off-farm  Jobs,  develop  recreation,  water 
utility  districts,  community  parks,  area  clean- 
up, beautlficatlon. 

Harwell,  speaking  on  public  relations  In 
R.C.  &  D.;  he  said  the  program  depends  on 
coofteratlon  and  good  leadership,  especially 
of  city  and  county  officials — the  range  of  proj- 
ects is  so  vast  that  no  one  group  could  pos- 
sibly develop  all,  or  even  a  significant  por- 
tion, but  many  people  must  take  part  to 
make  It  a  success.  Public  officials  and  other 
community  leaders  must  be  aroused  to  the 
opportunity;  they  must  know  that  unless 
they  act,  their  towns  and  rural  areas,  will  lose 
great  opportunities.  HuU-Tork  Is  an  out;- 
standing  example  of  area  cooperation.  Too 
often  In  the  past  rivalry  has  retarded  prog- 
ress. Now  Hull-Tork  and  other  cooperative 
activities  have  shown  that  what  helps  one 
town  or  county  helps  us  all.  The  Job  of 
Hull-Tork  directors  Is  to  enlist  cooperation 
from  groups  and  Individuals  to  help  them  get 
technical  and  financial  assistance.  He  cited 
the  work  already  done  by  Dr.  Dudney.  In- 
gram, Leslie,  and  Hackett.  and  said  they  had 
cut  through  complexities  to  get  results. 

Newspapers  and  radio  stations  In  the  area 
have  been  cooperative  In  publicizing  the  Job; 
the  public  Is  keenly  interested.  Great  things 
are  expected  of  Hull-Tork.  and  will  be 
achieved  If  the  leaders  wiU  keep  working  to 
get  the  job  done. 


The  4Sth  Anniversary  of  BjelomssUji 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
a  resolution  by  the  Convention  of  Byelo- 
russians and  Americans  of  Byelorussian 
Descent  held  March  27,  1966,  In  New 
York  City.  aMnmemorating  the  48th  an- 
niversary of  the  proclamation  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic. 

The  resolution  follows: 
RBSOLirriON 

The  Convention  of  Byelorussians  and 
Americans  of  Byelorussian  Descent,  held  on 
March  87.  1966,  at  the  Hotel  Blltmore  in  New 
Tork  City,  commemorating  the  48th  anni- 
versary of  the  prt)clamatlon  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Byelorussian  Democratic 
Republic  hereby  resolves: 

Whereas  communism  as  an  Ideology  still 
has  not  abandoned  the  principle  that  power 
must  be  seized  and  retained  by  force  of  arms 
and  terror — through  so-called  wars  at  na- 
tional liberation — to  stifle,  wherever  possible, 
the  free  development  of  peoples  by  means  of 
rigid  control  of  their  political,  economic  and 
spiritual  life;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Russian  regime,  under 
the  slogan  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the 
Western  World,  disguises  Its  true  subversive 
nature  and  abuees  that  slogan  concealing  its 
subversive  activities;  and 

Whereas  the  Byelorussian  people  are  suffer- 
ing tinder  the  Muscovite  colonialism  which 
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dnttiu  Byeloruasla'B  econc«ny  and  deptrlves  lu 
people  of  Ui«  beneflta  of  their  labor,  and 
alao  stlflea  ByeloruBsUui  culture  by  forcible 
niMlflfwMon: 

Now.  tlMrefore.  ««  tbe  parUdpanU  of  the 
48th  anniversary  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Independence  of  the  Byeloruaalan  Demo- 
cratic Republic  in  New  York  City  solemnly 
declare  and  pledge: 

1.  To  support  President  Johnson  In  hla 
resolute  opposition  to  Communist  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam  on  behalf  of  our  national 
seciirlty.  as  well  as  in  defense  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  freedom  and  the  right  of 
any  people  to  free  self-determination. 

3.  To  constantly  call  the  attention  of  tbe 
American  people  to  the  Incessant  and  mall- 
clous  denigration  in  the  Soviet  press  of 
American  Institutions  and  Amtrtca's  way  of 
life  and  to  the  simultaneous  breeding  In  the 
Soviet  society  of  a  war  psychosis  and  hatred 
for  America. 

S.  To  support  the  Idea  of  creating  in  the 
VS.  Congress  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  with  the  purpose  of 
Investigating  and  showing  to  the  free  world 
th*  situation  of  captive  nations.  This  will 
>!«■*««  the  end  of  the  prison  of  nations — 
tbe  Soviet  Union — thus  liberating  tbe  Byelo- 
niMlsn  people  from  Russian-Communist 
domination  and  securing  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  and  prosper  In  their  free 
democratic  state — the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic  which  was  proclaimed  48 
ymn  ago  on  March  as.  1018. 
For  the  convention. 

Nicholas  Hoboshxo, 
National  President  of  the  Byeiorussian- 
Ameriemm  Aa»oe*mtion,  Inc. 

rr^AiMiiMi—  Nabsocbb.  MJ).. 
PresMent  of  the  New  York  Bnneh  of  the 
Bn^orusrian- American  Association. 
Inc. 

SlAEBIBJ    HUTYSCHTK. 

President  of  the  Nev  Jersey  Branch  of 
the  Byeloruseian-American  Associa- 
tUm.  Inc. 


The  17tk  AwTcrtary  of  NATO 


ance  to  the  developing  countries  on  other 
continents. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  watched  with 
apprehension  the  rapidly  unfolding  de- 
velopments relating  to  Prance's  role  In 
NATO's  military  structure.  Many  of  u« 
have  been  deeply  troubled  by  the  direc- 
tion of  these  events.  We  have  not  been 
shocked,  because  President  de  Gaulle's 
public  expressions  have  foretold  possible 
French  withdrawal  from  NATO.  There- 
fore, the  Subcommittee  on  E\u-ope  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has.  for 
the  past  3  weeks,  been  holding  ex- 
ecutive session  hearings  on  the  problems 
Involved  In  the  removal  of  our  bases,  our 
storage  plants,  and  so  forth,  from  French 
solL  These  hearings  will  be  printed  very 
soon  so  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
may  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  fully  the 
problems  involved  in  order  to  better  con- 
sider that  part  of  the  pending  foreign  aid 
legislaUon  relating  to  NATO. 

I  am  delighted  to  note  that  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  may  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  already  gone  into  this  subject 
very  thoroughly,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
for  him  to  have  the  benefit  of  our  study 
when  it  Is  printed. 

It  Is  much  too  early  to  predict,  and  I 
would  not  venture  to  express  any  opinion 
on,  the  outcome  of  the  processes  which 
are  today  taking  place  within  the  NATO 
Community.  I  think,  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  fitting,  on  this  anniversary  for  all  of 
us  to  reflect  on  the  condition  of  our 
world,  on  what  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  through  the  solidarity  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Community  which  has 
found  such  an  effective  expression  in 
NATO,  and  on  the  need  for  continuing 
this  close  collaboration  and  unity. 


ters  which  have  occiirred  in  the  past  year 
have  placed  a  very  heavy  burden 
on  the  operations  of  SBA.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  will  permit  SBA  to 
meet  Its  responsibilities  to  the  people 
who  need  help,  as  well  as  to  continue  its 
regular  operations. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
meet  our  basic  regional  needs. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OP  irsw  Toax 

IN  THE  HODSI  OP  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  AprU  4.  1968 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  17th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

It  waa  on  AprU  4.  1949,  that  the  For- 
eign Ministers  of  12  countries — Belgium. 
Canada.  Denmark.  Prance,  Iceland, 
Italy.  Luxembourg,  Netherlands,  Norway. 
Portugal,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States — signed  the  treaty  in 
Washington,  thus  glTlng  birth  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Subsequently.  3  other  countries  joined 
the  12  original  sUmatorles:  Greece  and 
Turkey  in  1952.  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  In  1955. 

During  the  17  crlsls-fllled  years  that 
followed  the  signing  of  the  treaty.  NATO 
has  proved  Itself  one  of  the  most  durable 
and  effective  alliances  of  modem  times. 
It  has  served  as  the  shield  which  guaran- 
teed the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Community,  allowing  the  free  nations  of 
Europe  to  proceed  with  their  economic 
reconstruction  and.  later,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  technical  and  economic  assist- 


Amend  Small  Bnsiaett  Act 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  19€6 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  had  \inder  consideration 
the  blU  S.  3729.  to  amend  section  4(c)  of  tbe 
Small  Business  Act.  and  for  other  purpose*. 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wish  to  add  my  strong  support  to 
the  effort  to  pass  S.  2729. 

This  legislation  is  urgently  needed  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  Small  Busi- 
nesses Administration's  lending  author- 
ity relating  to  flood  disasters.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  region  on  the  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  suffered  serious  eco- 
nomic losses  from  floods  which  struck  In 
1965  and  again  this  year. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  of  loaiis 
were  made  by  SBA  for  30  years,  at  3  per- 
cent Interest,  and  this  certainly  was  a 
big  help.  In  many  Instances,  this  per- 
mitted individuals  to  begin  In  business 
again. 

The  large  number  of  national  dlsas- 


L3J.  Made  a  Wise  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or    FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  15.  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal's  editorial  page 
of  March  15.  I  submit  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  well-written 
statement  on  the  choice  of  former  Gov. 
Farrls  Bryant  of  Florida  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  All 
Florida  Is  pleased  at  this  appointment  of 
an  outstanding  public  servant. 

The  editorial  follows: 

L3.J.  Made  a  Wise  Decision 

President  Johnson  made  a  wise  decision 
when  he  selected  former  Florida  Gov.  Farrls 
Bryant  to  direct  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning. 

Again,  the  soft-spoken  attorney  and  insur- 
ance executive  will  be  offering  his  talent  to 
Oovernment — which,  after  all.  Is  his  first 
love. 

And  Indeed  Washington  Is  fortunate  to 
have  a  Florldan  of  such  proven  leadership 
qualities  In  a  position  very  Importaoit  to  the 
national  security  and  economy. 

Governor  Bryant,  whoee  years  In  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature  and  as  the  State's  chief  execu- 
tive won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  most 
Florldans— including  those  who  opposed  his 
political  philosophy,  has  only  recently 
launched  an  entirely  new  career  in  Jackson- 
vUle.  He  Is  chairman  of  three  Insurance  com- 
panies, organizing  two  of  them  himself,  and 
Is  a  member  of  a  Jacksonville  law  firm. 

But  now  he  will  be  going  to  Washington 
for  an  anniial  salary  of  sas.SOO.  which  Is  far 
short  of  what  the  man  from  Ocala  was  earn- 
ing through  his  private  enterprise  activities 
in  JacksonvUle. 

Tet,  as  he  puta  It:  "I  Just  felt  that  when 
the  President  asked  me  to  do  this  Job  that  I 
had  to  do  it." 

Naturally  he  considers  the  new  govern- 
mentaJ  post  a  personal  and  financial  sacrifice. 

But  public  service  Is  also  important  to  him 
personally.  The  position  In  the  National 
Government  gives  him  the  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  his  Ooveriunent  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Even  his  family  expressed  disappointment, 
since  the  former  Governor's  political  career 
has  not  provided  the  freedom  and  lack  of 
pressure  the  current  business  career  bad 
brought   them   In   recent   months. 

•But,"  says  Bryant,  "they  always  support 
me  In  anything  I  do." 

Bryant  is  the  third  Florida  GovemcM-  to 
be  chosen  for  a  national  executive  position 
in  Washington.  State  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice UUlard  Caldwell  onoe  served  as  Director 
of  Civil  Defense,  and  LeRoy  Collins  moved 
Into  the  National  Government  first  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Community  Relations  co- 
ordinator and  now  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

As  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning,   Bryant   will  sit  on   the   National 
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Security  Council,  manage  the  Government's 
stockpiles,  and  serve  aa  the  President's  repre*' 
spntatlve  to  all  the  Governors  and  direct 
Federal  relief  efforts  after  natural  disasters. 

It's  a  big  Job. 

And  President  Johnson  selected  a  capable 
man. 
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FTC  Tire  Guides  Ittned  To  Promote 
Safety  on  Highways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
*or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TKNNESSCE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  16. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  recent  years  thei^  has  de- 
veloped a  widespread  demand  that  the 
Government  issue  standards  and  other 
regulations  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers against  unsafe  tires  and  also 
against  certain  unfsur  merchandising 
methods  that  have  been  used  rather  ex- 
tensively by  many  members  of  the  tire 
manufacturing  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  acquire  firsthand  In- 
formation about  these  problems,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  held  exten- 
sive hearings  during  January  of  1965. 
This  past  week  the  Commission  issued  a 
proposed  set  of  guides  that  deal  with 
these  matters. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  Com- 
mission's announcement,  which  sum- 
marizes and  explains  the  guides,  will  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Our  genial  friend,  Mr.  George  Burger, 
vice  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  and  a 
former  Independent  tire  dealer,  has  long 
urged  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
take  more  effective  steps  to  protect  con- 
sumers In  the  purchase  of  automobile 
tires.  Upon  release  of  the  FTC  tire 
guides  last  week,  he  wrote  to  Chairman 
Dixon,  commending  the  Agency  for  Its 
action.  His  letter  contains  Interesting, 
historical  information  about  the  tire  In- 
dustry, and  imder  unanimous  consent  It 
wni  also  be  reprinted  In  the  Record. 

The  Commission's  tire  guide  press  an- 
nouncement and  the  letter  of  Mr.  Burger 
follows : 

Federal  Trade  Commission  :  Ttaz  Advebtiscno 
and  Labeling  Guises 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  announced 
today  the  publication  of  proposed  tire  ad- 
vertising and  labeling  giUdes,  relating  to  tire 
safety,  grade,  quality,  guarantees  and  related 
matters,  for  consideration  by  the  industry 
and  other  Interested  or  affected  parties. 
Simultaneously,  the  Commission  also  an- 
nounced the  adoption  of  a  new  guide  relat- 
ing to  tire  pricing.  The  pricing  provision  Is 
effective  60  days  from  this  date. 

The  Commission  has  been  concerned  with 
the  marketing  of  automobile  tires  for  some 
period  of  time.  As  a  means  of  providing 
guidance  to  the  entire  industry  and  to  seek 
widespread  voluntary  compliance,  trade  prac- 
tice conference  rules  for  the  rubber  tire 
Industry  were  promulgated  In  1938  and  tire 
•dvertising  guides  adopted  In  1958.  Orders 
to  cease  and  desist  from  veuIous  improper 
activities  Including  deceptive  pricing,  per- 
formance and  quality  misrepresentation, 
price  fixing  a3nd  discrimination  and  similar 
practices  are  presently  outstanding  against 
■ttany  manufacturers  and  marketers  of  tires. 


Notwithstanding  these  prior  efforts,  prob- 
■  lems  have  again  developed  in  connection  with 
the  marketing  of  automobUe  tires.  To  eval- 
uate these  matters,  in  January  of  1965  the 
Commission  held  public  hearings  on  these 
problems  which  Included  the  Important 
questions  of  the  safety  of  tires  offered  for 
sale,  the  adequacy  of  existing  industry 
minimum  safety  standards,  the  need  foe 
Federal  minimum  safety  standards  and  a 
grading  system,  price  misrepresentation  and 
guarantees.  The  purpose  of  the  hearings 
was  to  afford  the  OMnmlssion  the  benefit  of 
the  views  of  all  concerned  to  determine 
whether,  and  if  so,  what  action  was  warranted 
on  tl-«  problems  under  consideration. 

Representatives  of  practically  every  major 
tire  manufacturer  and  marketer  participated 
in  tlie  hearings.  Trade  associaOons  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers  and  retailers 
made  extensive  presentations.  During  the 
3  days  of  hearings  and  in  the  3.000  pages  of 
written  materials  submitted  and  obtained, 
the  Commission  was  able  to  obtain  the  views 
of  all  Interested  parties.  Since  the  hearings, 
the  staff  has  continued  to  gather  materials 
and  to  study  the  problems  to  incorporate 
recent  and  current  developments. 

The  Commission,  on  the  basis  of  the  ma- 
terials and  information  developed,  has  con- 
cluded that  substantial  problems  exist  and 
require  immediate  attention. 

1.  Tire  safety  and  grading:  The  Commis- 
sion Is  convinced  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
mandatory  minimum  safety  standards  and 
a  system  of  tire  grading.  The  materials  de- 
veloped indicate  clearly  that  existing  volim- 
tary  safety  standards,  even  as  recently  re- 
vised, are  Inadequate  to  Insure  the  American 
public  of  safe  automobile  tires. 

Further,  the  Commission  proceeding  dem- 
onstrated an  urgent  need  for  a  system  of 
tire  grading.  Because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  automobUe  tires,  grading  Is  directly  re- 
lated to  safety.  At  this  time  there  Is  no 
valid  industrywide  system  of  tire  grading. 
The  lack  of  such  a  system  contributes  sub- 
stantially to  consumer  deception  and  can 
result  in  the  selection  of  an  Improper  tire  for 
the  use  intended.  Over  1,000  different  brands 
of  tires  are  avaUahle  to  the  American  con- 
sumer, sold  under  the  manufacturers'  labels, 
subsidiary  labels  and  private  labels.  The 
consumer,  however,  has  no  means  of  accu- 
rately comparing  the  relative  grade  or  safety 
of  these  products  and  accordingly  is  unable 
to  make  an  Informed  and  Intelligent  piir- 
chase. 

The  Commission  is  convinced  that  the  pref- 
erable means  of  obtaining  adequate  manda- 
tory minimum  safety  standards  and  a  grad- 
ing system  Is  through  Federal  legislation. 
In  accordance  with  this  conclusion  the  Com- 
mission has  expressed  Its  suppkort  and  en- 
dorsement for  pending  legislation  which 
would  provide  such  standards  and  grading. 
Adoption  of  Federal  standards  and  grad- 
ing for  tires  will  require  several  years.  The 
Commission  feels  It  must  exhaust  the  means 
It  has  available  to  provide  any  assistance  or 
relief  in  the  marketing  of  tires  even  though 
it  Is  recognized  as  Inadequate  and  stopgap. 
Accordingly,  the  Commission  Is  publishing 
today  proposed  tire  advertising  and  labeling 
guides.  The  proposed  guides  represent  a 
revision  and  enlargement  of  the  tire  adver- 
tising guides  adopted  in  1958.  Among  the 
significant  changes  are : 

(a)  A  requirement  that  the  load-carry- 
ing capacity  of  tires  be  disclosed  to  the  con- 
sumer to  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  proper 
and  safe  tire  for  the  use  intended  and  that 
such  information  respecting  load-carrying 
capacity  be  based  on  actual  tests  utilizing 
adequate  and  technically  sound  procedures, 
with  the  results  and  the  procedures  set  fc»th 
In  writing  and  available  for  Inspection. 

(b)  A  requirement  that  whenever  any  rep- 
resentation is  made  as  to  "grade,"  "line."  or 
"level"  of  a  tire,  a  clear  disclaimer  be  in- 
cluded that  no  Industrywide  or  other  ac- 


cepted system  of  quality  standards  or  grad- 
ing of  tires  exists. 

(c)  A  prohibition  against  the  use  of  the 
expression  "ply  rating"  and  a  requirement 
that  the  actual  ply  count  be  disclosed. 

Before  these  guides  are  promulgated  in 
final  form,  members  of  the  Industry  and 
other  interested  or  affected  persons  are  In- 
vited to  submit  written  comments,  objec- 
tions and  suggestions  to  the  Commission 
within  45  days  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
posed guides. 

2.  Guarantees:  Based  upon  the  Informa- 
tion developed  on  this  subject.  Including 
that  presented  at  the  pubUc  hearing  held 
before  the  full  Commission  on  January  13. 
14  and  15.  1966,  the  Commission  has  con- 
cluded that  the  Industry's  current  guarantee 
practices  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
deceptive  and  that  remedial  action  Is  neces- 
sary. The  nature  of  these  deceptions  is  set 
forth  in  the  attached  guide  16. 

Accordingly,  the  Commission  Is  of  the 
present  opinion  that  the  best  means  of  elim- 
inating the  deception  would  be  to  provide 
that  guarantee  adjustments  should  be  com- 
puted on  the  original  purchase  price  or  the 
dealer's  actual  selling  price  at  the  time  of 
adjustment.  Guide  16  of  the  proposed  tire 
advertising  and  labeling  guides  reflects  this 
proposed  remedy. 

Before  adopting  guide  16  In  final  form,  the 
Commission  has  decided  to  allow  45  days 
during  which  the  Industry  and  other  Inter- 
ested or  affected  parties  are  Invited  to  submit 
written  commenU,  suggestions,  or  objections. 
Industry  members  are  specifically  requested 
to  comment  on  the  deslrabUlty  and  feasibil- 
ity "of  adjusting  guarantees  (1)  on  replace- 
ment tires  either  (a)  under  the  formula  set 
forth  In  guide  16  (d)  or  (b)  c«i  the  basis  at 
the  original  purchase  price  only,  and  (2)  In 
the  case  of  tires  received  as  original  equip- 
ment on  new  automobiles,  on  the  basis  of 
the  dealer's  actual  selling  price  at  the  time 
of  adjustment. 

If  difficulties  or  Inadequacies  are  found  In 
these  proposed  formulas  for  adjusting  guar- 
antees. It  Is  expressly  requested  that  pro- 
posed alternatives  be  submitted  tn  detail, 
providing  all  supporting  data  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that  such  alternative  proposals 
would  In  fact  fully  protect  the  public. 

3.  Pricing:  The  Commission,  on  the  t>asls 
of  the  materials  offered  during  the  hearings, 
has  concluded  that  extensive  Improper  price 
advertising  of  tires  exists  and  requires  Im- 
mediate attention,  particularly  as  respects 
the  advertising  of  purported  bargains  and 
sale  prices  which  are  In  most  Instances  fic- 
titious. Widespread  Improper  advertising 
was  found  which  utilized  as  the  basis  of  rep- 
resented price  reductions  and  sale  claims 
prices  other  than  the  advertisers'  regular 
selling  price,  resulting  In  providing  the  ctm- 
sumer  with  only  the  Illusion  of  a  bargain  and 
no  actual  savings. 

To  provide  assistance  and  guidance  to  the 
Industry  In  its  implementation  of  the  neces- 
sary corrective  procedures,  the  Commission 
has  revised  the  existing  guide  8  of  its  tire 
advertising  guides  relating  to  pricing.  This 
new  guide  Is  set  forth  as  guide  15  of  the  tire 
advertising  and  labeling  guides.  It  has  been 
expanded  and  revised,  appljrlng  knowledge 
and  Information  on  pricing  practices  the 
Commission  acquired  from  Its  hearings  and 
study  to  the  particular  problems  of  this  In- 
dustry. It  interprets  the  general  guides 
against  deceptive  pricing  as  they  apply  to 
the  automobile  replacement  tire  tndvistry. 

The  new  tire  guide  requires  that  adver- 
tised reductions  In  price  and  savings  claims 
be  based  on  the  actual  selling  price  of  the 
tires  in  the  recent  regular  course  of  business 
In  the  trade  areas  where  the  representations 
are  made.  Claims  based  on  no  trade-in 
price  can  only  be  used  where  It  Is  clearly 
shown  that  they  set  forth  actual  monetary 
savings  to  the  ptirchaser.  The  new  guide 
also  requires  that  advertised  prices  either 
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Include  the  amount  of  Federal  exclae  tax 
or  the  exact  amount  of  the  tax  be  set  forth 
In  the  advertisement. 

The  CommlMion  beUevee  the  Industry  as 
a  whole  should  be  given  a  60-day  period  In 
which  to  bring  its  price  advertising  prac- 
Ucea  mto  conformity  with  the  law.  Accord- 
ingly, guide  16  will  not  go  Into  effect  xmtil 
80  days  from  this  drate.  All  members  of  the 
industry  are  expected  to  revUe  their  adver- 
tising practices  within  this  eo-day  period  to 
conform   to   the   requlremenu  of   the   new 

gOlde. 

The  staff  has  been  directed  to  monitor  all 
automotive  Ure  advertising.  If  appropriate 
changes  are  not  observed  at  the  end  of  60 
days,  the  Commission  wlU  take  action  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  obtain  strict  compli- 
ance at  all  leveU  whether  It  Involvee  seeking 
civil  penalties  for  violation  of  exUtlng  or- 
ders or  the  Issuance  of  new  complalnu. 
Copies  of  the  proposed  guides  are  attached. 
Inquiries  with  respect  to  these  guides  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary.  Fed«ral  Trade 
Commission.  Washington.  D.C. 


NSTIONAI.  PTDHIATION  OV 

IKDXFXNDENT  BUSINX8«, 

San  Mateo,  Calif.,  March  10.  1966. 
Re  tire  advertising  and  labeling  guides. 
Hon.  Paxtl  Rakh  Dixok. 
Chairman,  Fediral   Trade  Commiassion. 
Washington.  DC. 

£>KA>  Chaducak  Rand:  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  release  of  the  Commission 
of  Thursday.  March  10,  Is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  constructive  findings  to  come 
out  of  the  Commission  as  It  applies  to  the 
practices  prevailing  In  the  rubber  tire  indus- 
try. I  say  this  in  view  of  my  experience  In 
the  rubber  tire  Industry  for  over  50  years 
and  the  Commission  Is  to  be  congratulated 
in  thU  important  step  with  the  hope  that 
the  tire  producers,  one  and  all.  will  come 
forward  and  support  the  Commission's  ac- 
tions. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  the  release  it 
states:  "Trade  practice  conference  rules  for 
the  rubber  tire  Indxistry  were  promulgated 
In  1836."  WeU  do  I  recall  that  Important  In- 
cident with  the  writer  then  In  his  official  ca- 
pacity as  secretary  and  general  manager  of 
the  National  Association  of  Independent  Tire 
Dealers — a  new  organisation  succeeding  the 
heretofore  National  Tire  Dealers  Association. 
Throiigh  my  action  with  the  cooperation 
of  Judge  McCorkle  and  Mr.  Henry  MlUer  In 
elMige  of  th«  Trade  Practice  Division,  ordered 
bearings  on  the  proposition  for  all  members 
of  the  rubber  tire  Industry  and  such  a  pub- 
Uc  hearing  was  held  In  the  Stevens  Hotel  in 
Chicago  In  June  of  1936.  Commissioner 
Robert  Freer  presided  at  the  hearing.  The 
bearing  was  well  attended  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  real  Independent  tire  dealers  from 
many  sections  of  the  Nation.  Commlsslonn- 
Freer  remarked  openly  at  the  hearing  that 
he  was  amazed  at  the  lack  of  cooperation  by 
the  tire  producers  to  assist  the  Commission 
and  more  important,  their  failure  to  attend 
the  conference.     That  was  a  start. 

Rules  were  finally  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission and  publicly  annoixnced  at  the  Tire 
Dealers  Convention  in  the  Chase  Hotel.  No- 
vember 1036.  It  was  the  first  set  of  rules  ap- 
proved under  the  provisions  of  the  Robln- 
•on-Patman  Act.  The  speakMr  at  the  Con- 
vention was  the  Honorable  Wkight  Patmak. 
of  Texas.  To  the  amazement  of  those  in  St. 
Louis,  the  banquet  hall  was  Jammed  with 
those  wishing  to  hear  the  address  of  Con- 
mmsiiisii  Patman  on  the  overall  of  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act. 

The  thinking  at  the  dealers  many  times 
was  that  they  could  see  a  rare  hope  for  cor- 
rection of  the  unfair  praetloes  emanating  in 
most  Instances  from  the  tire  producers  ttaem- 
•elves. 

As  usual,  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
certain  major  tire  producers  In  around  1930 
Introduced  a  nationwide  Infamous  "60  off" 


•ale  on  aut«noblle  tires— their  original  price 
list  was  InfUted.  which  brought  down  con- 
demnation nationwide  by  many  better  busi- 
ness bureaus,  with  criminal  action  taking 
place  in  certain  cities  throughout  the  NaUon 
on  misleading  advertising.  In  aroxxnd  1938 
or  1939.  In  my  official  capacity.  I  attempted 
to  get  the  Bxireau  of  Standards  to  set  up 
standards  for  the  Industry.  They  advised  me 
"no  cooperation  from  the  tire  producers  on 
the  request."    Nothing  was  done. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  In  the  pro- 
posed rule  on  original  equipment  tires.  The 
real  damage  was  done  when  certain  tire 
manufacturers,  in  cooperation  with  car 
manufacturers,  monopolized  the  fifth  or 
spare  tire  on  passenger  automobiles.  The 
public  never  had  a  chance  from  that  time 
on. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  real  inde- 
pendent dealer  nationwide.  I  repeat  the  real 
hidependent,  it  Is  a  safe  conclusion  to  say 
that  they  would  welcome  the  Commission's 
action  and  would  be  pleased  to  abide  by  the 
full  regulations.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
(nationwide)  the  dealers  are  the  real  victims 
of  the  deceptive  and  misleading  advertise- 
ments which  appeared  In  the  NaUon's  dally 
press. 

Finally.  It  la  my  hope  and  tnist  for  the 
overall  good  of  the  Industry  Itself,  that  the 
tire  producers  will  cooperate  and  assist  the 
Commission  or  on  the  other  hand,  they  can 
look  forward  to  more  drastic  re-fulatlons  by 
the  many  States  and  Federal  Government. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  you  will  bring  this  let- 
ter to  the  attention  of  your  fellow  Commis- 
sioners.   It  Is  all  factuaL 
Sincerely. 
OEoaoK  J.   BoKOHi,    Vice   President. 


Wbo  Supports  Negotiations  In  Vietnam? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  cAuroaxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  September  4.  1965. 1  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  Gallup 
poll  report  showing  the  results  of  a  poll 
of  a  cross-section  of  the  Nation's  adults 
to  the  question: 

If  a  candidate  for  Congreas  in  your  district 
said  that  we  should  try  harder  to  reach  a 
compromise  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam, 
would  you  be  more  Inclined  or  less  inclined 
to  vote  for  him? 


Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents 
said  then  that  they  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  vote  for  such  a  candidate. 

The  re^wnse  to  the  same  question  as 
of  today  is  shown  in  a  report  appearing 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morning. 
The  most  striking  aspect  of  today's  poll 
la  that  the  results  are  virtually  identical 
to  those  of  6  months  ago — 67  percent  to- 
day say  that  they  would  be  more  inclined 
to  vote  for  such  a  candidate,  compared 
to  68  percent  last  September. 

Since  I  have  consistently  urged  that 
the  administration  try  harder  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement  in  Vietnam,  and 
have  urged  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  take  the  same  posi- 
tion. I  am  naturally  interested  in  this 
indication  of  the  views  of  the  American 
pecvle  on  this  issue.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion whatsoever  that  the  American  peo- 


ple do  want  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  and 
will  support  the  party  and  the  candi- 
dates who  seek  such  a  settlement. 

Another  indication  of  this  sentiment 
in  a  report  of  the  Harris  poll,  also 
printed  in  today's  Washington  Post,  on 
the  question  of  United  Nations'  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Vietnaunese  conflict.  By  a 
nearly  2-to-l  margin,  the  respondents 
favored  U.N.  arbitration,  regardless  of  its 
outcome,  and  those  respondents  plan- 
ning to  vote  Democratic  this  year 
favored  U.N.  arbitration  by  considerably 
more  than  2  to  1. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  poll  results 
that  the  American  people  are  very  in- 
terested in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war  to 
a  close,  whether  by  negotiation  or  arbi- 
tration, and  ^re  extremely  flexible  on  the 
conditions  attached  to  a  settlement. 
This  is  hardly  surprising,  in  the  light 
of  the  considerable  confusion  and  un- 
certainty that  exists  as  to  why  we  are 
in  a  war  in  Asia  and  what  our  goals  are 
in  such  a  war. 

I  want  to  again  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  serious  thought  to  the  question  of 
how  best  to  end  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  supporting  much  stronger 
administration  efforts  in  that  direction. 
The  two  articles  referred  to  are  as 
follows: 

Th«  Oaixup  Poix:    Vnrr   Wab   Appeals  Bio 
Issue  at  Two  Parties 
Pmttcrtoit,  N.J. — The  Vietnam  war  will  al- 
most certainly  be  a  major  Issue  In  the  com- 
ing congressional  campaign. 

The  results  of  a  survey  recently  completed 
Indicate  that  whether  the  candidate  Is  a 
Republican  or  a  Democrat,  his  strongest 
position  on  this  Issue,  It  now  appears.  Is  to 
advocate  greater  efforte  toward  reaching  a 
compromise  settlement  In  Vietnam. 
Here  was  the  question  asked : 
"If  a  candidate  In  Congress  In  your  district 
said  that  we  should  try  harder  to  reach  a 
compromise  peace  settlement  in  Vietnam, 
would  you  be  more  Inclined  or  less  inclined 
to  vote  for  him?" 

The    findings,    nationally,    and    by    party 
aSlllation : 
National:  Percent 

More  mcllned 67 

Less  Inclined 18 

No  opinion 18 

Republicans : 

More  Inclined 65 

Less  Inclined 19 

No  opinion H 

Democrats : 

More  inclined — - 69 

Less  mcllned l* 

No  opinion , 17 

Independents : 

More  Inclined 65 

liBBB  IncUned - ---     l« 

No  opinion 19 


The  Harris  Sttrvet  :  Viet  Arbitiution  bt  VU. 

Backjb)  2  to  1 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  singular  mark  of  American  public  opin- 
ion about  the  Vietnam  war  has  been  the  de- 
sire that  every  avenue  of  jjeaceful  negotia- 
tions be  ex{)lored  while  at  the  same  time  the 
military  struggle  Is  pushed  In  the  field. 

In  no  case  is  the  desire  for  a  peaceful 
settlement  more  decisively  demonstrated 
than  In  a  recent  Harris  s^lrvey.  People  were 
asked  how  they  would  feel  about  turning 
over  the  entire  Vietnam  war  to  a  special 
three-man  United  Nations  committee  for 
arbitration  and  a  decision  binding  on  all 
parties.  By  nearly  2  to  1,  the  American  peo- 
ple said  they  would  favor  that. 
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The  only  condition  a  majority  of  the  public 
would  place  on  such  an  arrangement  Is  that 
the  Communists  would  have  to  agree  In  ad- 
vance, as  would  the  United  States,  to  abide 
by  whatever  settlement  resulted.  Up  to 
now.  of  course,  both  North  Vietnam  and  Pe- 
king have  refused  to  consider  any  UJI. 
solution. 

The  idea  of  U.N.  arbitration  holds  broad, 
bipartisan  appeal  throughout  the  country, 
except  in  the  South  where  a  plurality  op- 
poses It.  Those  who  voted  for  Barry  Gold- 
water  In  1964  favor  It,  though  by  a  narrow 
margin.  People  planning  to  vote  Repub- 
lican m  1966,  however,  back  It  3  to  2.  Voters 
who  intend  to  back  Democrats  this  year  sup- 
port It  better  than  2  to  1. 

The  breakdown: 

U.N.  arbitration  of  Vietnam  voar 
(In  percent] 


Favor 

Op- 
pose 

Not 
sure 

Nationwide 

M 

60 
33 

fi3 

S8 

53 
49 
61 

49 

53 

49 
52 

43 
64 

27 

20 
37 
2fi 
25 

29 
28 
27 

32 

23 

33 

21 

38 
16 

22 

By  region: 

Ettst 

20 

South 

30 
19 

Midwest 

West 

17 

By  politics: 

Republicans 

18 

Democrats... 

25 

Independents 

22 

Will  vote  RepabUcan  In 
1966 

19 

Will  vote  Democratic  In 
1966 

24 

By  sex: 

Men 

18 

Women 

27 

By  views  on  Vietnam  War 
Want  more  military  pres- 
sure  

19 

Want  more  negotiations. , . 

20 

People  on  the  "dove"  side  In  Vietnam  are 
4  to  1  for  turning  over  settlement  to  the 
U.N.  So-called  "hawks"  also  favor  such  a 
solution,  but  by  a  slim  margin. 

The  reasoning  of  the  public  in  support  of 
UJJ.  arbitration  stems  from  two  widely  held 
beliefs:  (1)  such  peacemaking  Is  precisely 
what  the  U.N.  was  set  up  for  in  the  first 
place;  (2)  any  reasonable  solution  for  set- 
tling the  war  Is  better  than  expending  more 
lives  and  money. 

Views  on  VJf.  arbitration 

Percent 
Why  favor:  51 

Just  what  U.N.  set  up  to  do 16 

Favor  anything  that  might  work 11 

Should  give  U.N.  a  chance 10 

Sounds    reasonable g 

Save  a  lot  of  lives 3 

Would  strengthen  U.N 1 

Save  a  lot  of  money 1 

Why  oppose:  27 

U.S.  can  go  It  alone 8 

Committee  may  be  Communist 5 

Cant   trust    Commtmists 6 

Committee  too  small 4 

No  faith  in  U.N 4 

Can't  settle  by  talking  out 1 

Hot  sure 22 


Activitiet  of  Representatire  Edna  F.  Kelly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 10  and  under  cloudy  skies,  the  sec- 


ond session  of  the  89th  Congress  opmed. 
In  southeast  Asia,  the  suspension  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  did  not  pro- 
duce the  desired  results:  the  Communist 
factions  showed  no  desire  to  end  the 
conflict  through  peaceful  negotiations. 
President  Johnson's  worldwide  peace  of- 
fensive, initiated  shortly  thereafter,  as 
well  as  many  other  direct  and  Indirect 
contacts,  fell  short  of  achieving  that 
goal.  And  in  the  meantime,  new  strains 
began  to  tax  the  ties  which — for  the  past 
two  decades — bound  the  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  in  our  pursuit  of 
mutual  security.  New  problems  cried 
out  for  solution  In  Latin  America.  In  the 
Middle  East,  and  in  South  Africa,  as  well 
as  in  the  Far  East. 

Is  the  United  States  too  deeply  em- 
broUed  in  these  areas?  That  is  the 
question.  We  find  the  United  States 
blamed  wherever  there  Is  trouble,  as 
there  appears  to  be  little  sharing  of  the 
world's  burdens.  The  United  Nations, 
for  the  time  being,  has  only  a  limited 
capacity  in  helping  to  keep  order  in  the 
world.  There  is  an  urgent  need,  there- 
fore, for  special  review  of  all  U.S.  pol- 
icies, and  your  Congress,  in  every  com- 
mittee, has  turned  to  this  task. 

On  my  own  activities,  I  talk  to  you 
briefly. 

In  preparation  for  the  work  which 
would  confront  your  Representative  in 
the  field  of  national  security  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  traveled  to  Europe 
in  December  1965.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
legislative  responsibility  for  the  area 
which  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  through  the  vast  reaches  of  So- 
viet Russia. 

I  visited  several  capitals  of  Europe.  I 
met  with  a  number  of  our  Ambassadors, 
with  other  foreign  affairs  specialists,  and 
with  the  ofiQcials  of  foreign  governments. 
The  latter  included  the  French  Foreign 
Minister  Couve  de  Murville;  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Aldo  Moro;  the  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  of  Poland  Jozef  Winle- 
wicz;  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  For- 
eign Affairs.  Sr.  Pedro  Cortina,  of  Spain. 

The  future  of  NATO,  the  problems  of 
the  Common  Market,  East-West  rela- 
tions, and  the  conflict  in  Vietnam,  were 
among  the  key  issues  which  we  discussed 
during  these  meetings.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  for  some  time  about 
General  de  Gaulle's  ominous — and 
increasingly  antagonistic — comments 
about  the  future  of  French  participation 
in  NATO,  which  may  reverse  the  prog- 
ress toward  Western  European  integra- 
tion and  result  in  the  reemergence  of 
Germany  as  a  dominant  power.  Since 
March  17,  your  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
has  been  probing  the  prospects  of  the 
North  Atlantic  community,  directing  our 
immediate  attention  to  the  crisis  in 
NATO,  including  President  de  Gaulle's 
call  for  the  removal  of  U.S.  and  NATO 
military  facilities  from  France  and  his 
announced  intention  to  terminate 
French  participation  In  NATO's  military 
structure.  Witnesses  who  have  testified 
before  the  subcommittee  to  date  have 
been  our  Ambassador  to  France,  Charles 
Bohlen;  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  Affairs.  John  Leddy;  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs,  Jolm  McNaugh- 


ton;  Supreme  Allied  Commander  for 
Europe,  Gen.  Lyman  Lemnitzer;  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  George  Ball. 
It  is  anticipated  that  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  may  wind  up 
the  hearings. 

Equally  disturbing  is  the  continuing 
trade  between  some  of  our  allies  and  ad- 
versaries, for  example,  the  building  In 
Red  China  of  a  steel  mill  by  the  German 
Government.  These  things  place  strains 
on  our  alliances.  While  not  ignoring  the 
issues  which  divide  us,  we  were  trying 
to  find  areas  in  which  we  can  cooperate 
for  our  mutual  well-being  and  security. 
This  is  a  never-ending  task;  nothing  in 
this  world  is  imper\lous  to  change,  and 
our  relations  with  our  allies  must  be  sub- 
ject to  constant  adjustments  if  open 
ruptures  are  to  be  avoided. 

The  Kelly  amendment  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration  (ICEM) ,  and 
I  am  proud  that  over  the  years  this  orga- 
nization has  helped  with  the  resettlement 
of  some  1.4  million  human  beings,  in- 
cluding close  to  640,000  refugees.  I  was 
delighted  to  receive  recently  a  report 
from  Mr.  Walter  Besterman,  who  was 
formerly  with  Congressman  Emanuel 
Celler,  of  Brooklyn,  and  worked  with 
this  program  since  its  inception — and 
who  is  now  the  Deputy  Director  of  ICEM 
In  Geneva,  Switzerland —  that  ICEM  has 
been  instrumental  in  solving  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  Italy  and  Prance, 
and  in  facilitating  redistribution  of  labor 
surpluses  in  other  countries.  The  suc- 
cess of  ICEM  again  underlines  the  im- 
portance of  international  cooperation  in 
solving  various  regional  problems.  It 
should  serve  as  an  example  as  we  tackle 
some  of  today's  difficult  Issues. 

Your  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  its  various  subcommittees,  has 
also  imdertaken  studies  relative  to  the 
apartheid  issue  in  South  Africa,  our  for- 
eign buildings  program,  and  further 
amendments  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

It  is  understandable  that  our  national 
security  is  the  prime  concern  of  this 
Congress — ^but  hovering  close  In  the 
background  Is  the  need  to  follow  up  on 
many  domestic  Issues.  These  are  most 
important.  We  have  made  enormous 
strides  in  enacting  social  legislation  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress. 
I  reported  to  you  on  those  achievements 
in  my  Annual  Report  of  1965.  Now  we 
must  make  certain  that  this  legislation. 
Is  properly  Implemented. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  notified  organi- 
zations and  thousands  of  my  constit- 
uents to  seek  out  persons  over  65  years 
of  age  and  urge  them  to  enroll  «md  thus 
safeguard  their  rights  under  the  medi- 
care program.  Too  many  persons  are 
still  unaware  that  substantial  benefits 
are  theirs  under  this  program.  As  a  re- 
sult, I  have  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  14103, 
to  extend  the  time  for  enrollment  to 
January  1,  1967  and  I  have  requested 
the  President  to  send  a  message  to  Con- 
gress in  support  of  this  extension.  Since 
the  introduction  of  HR.  14103,  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  the  deadline 
!foir  enrolling  be  extended  2  months; 
however,  I  will  continue  my  effort*  to- 
wards a  longer  extension. 
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Considering  the  tremendous  scope  of 
social  legislation  enacted  last  year.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  problems  arose  and 
errors  were  made  In  its  administration. 
In  the  economic  opportimlty  program, 
many  problems  have  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. These  are  being  studied  and,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  corrected.  One  program 
under  the  act  which  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful is  Project  Headstart. 

One  further  guarantee  of  civil  rights 
for  all  our  citizens  would  be  to  end  dis- 
criminaUon  In  the  selectlcm  of  juries  for 
Federal  and  SUte  courts.  This  is  under 
review  by  Chairman  Emanuel  Ckller's 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
It  is  expected  that  action  will  be  taken 
In  this  session  of  Congress. 

Other  programs  which  I  have  been  re- 
viewing within  my  congressional  district 
have  been  the  progress  in  much-needed 
housing  and  urban  renewal,  education, 
health  cast,  and  Job  training— all  of 
which  need  refining. 

Not  only  my  attention,  but  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  New  York  congress- 
slonal  delegatlMi  is  centered  on  the 
speci&c  issues  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
and  the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal.  The 
creation  of  Jobs  by  relocation  of  Indus- 
try to  this  area  and  the  establishment  of 
employment  opportunities  for  those  dis- 
placed by  these  closings  are  important 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  economy  of 
the  city  of  New  York— particularly  to 
the  Borough  of  Kings  County. 

Last  but  not  least  are  the  Important 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
amendments — Public  Law  89-236 — 
which  deieted  the  national  origins  quota 
M  the  basic  criterion  for  welcoming  im- 
migrants to  our  country.  This  amend- 
mmt  to  correct  the  Inequity  In  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  of  1952 
was  initiated  by  me  and  was  one  of  my 
first  acts  as  a  Member  ot  Congress.  More 
than  52.000  immigrant  visas  have  been 
issued  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect 
]^at  December  and  thousands  of  families 
In  my  district,  with  my  assistance,  have 
been  reunited. 

The  many  urgent  problems  facing 
your  representatives  on  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  which  must  re- 
crive  the  support  of  all  peoples  and  all 
organizations,  should  transcend  party 
lines. 

The  first  bins  enacted  into  law  In  the 
2d  session  of  the  89th  Congress  were 
supplemental  authorizations  and  appro- 
priations. These  represented  primarily 
requests  for  national  defense  and,  sec- 
ond, for  the  Implementation  of  laws  en- 
acted prior  to  last  session — in  other 
words,  for  the  operation  of  domestic  pro- 
grams such  as  assistance  by  way  of 
matching  grants,  veterans  compensa- 
tion, and  pensions,  and  Increased  pay  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel.  Addi- 
tional obligations  were  met  for  educa- 
tional programs,  for  Aalth  Insurance  for 
the  aged,  and  for  credits  to  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  I  voted 
for  a  delay  for  1  year  In  carrying  out  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  ol  1965.  Since 
1951  I  have  wooaonA  legislation  to  re- 
peal this  law;  however.  In  view  of  the 
needs  of  natlooal  defense  and  at  the  re- 
<Iiiest  ot  President  Johnson.  I  roted  for 


this  dday  In  enacting  a  tax  rediiction 
which  I  fully  supported  in  the  first  ses- 
sion. Estate  tax  liability  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1939"  were 
amended.  The  Bank  Merger  Act  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  applicability  of  the 
antitrust  laws  to  bank  mergers  to  main- 
tain a  sound  banking  system.  The  Vet- 
erans' Readjustment  Benrfits  Act  ex- 
tends educational  and  housing  benefits 
to  veterans  of  active  duty  since  Jsuiuary 
1955.  Additional  circuit  and  district 
judges  were  created.  The  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Safety  Act  amendments  were 
adopted  to  reduce  casualties  In  coal 
mines.  U.S.  participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  In 
Dade  County,  Pla.,  In  cooperatlan  with 
the  Inter-American  Center  Authority 
was  authorized. 

Other    bills   which   have   passed    the 
House  of  Representatives  this  session, 
and  are  awaiting  Senate  action  are:  pro- 
visions for  an  ofScial  residence  for  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.    A 
nationwide  marketing  order  for  cotton 
to  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering  the   financing   to   augment 
cotton  produce  research  and  promotion. 
To  amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  special 
adjustment  board  to  eliminate  the  btudt- 
log  of  claims  before  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board.    Provisions  for 
more  efficient  mall  service  to  servicemen. 
To  protect   the  American   consumer. 
Congress  Is  also  considering  legislation 
in   regard  to  the  proper  labeling   and 
packaging  of  products,  credit  contracts, 
and  provisions  to  close  the  gap  In  deal- 
ing with  cosmetics  and  medical  devices. 
While  Congress  Is  in  session,  you  may 
contact    me    at   my   Washington   oCBce 
which    is   open   year    round   for    your 
service. 
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Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  newspaper  editors  of  our  day  has 
stepped  aside  in  favor  of  younger,  ex- 
perienced editors  he  has  trained  to  take 
charge  of  the  editorial  side  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer.  associated 
with  the  News  since  1915  and  In  charge 
of  the  news  department  since  1927.  has 
announced  his  retirement  effective  last 
Friday. 

As  editor  of  the  News,  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
has  devoted  his  efforts  not  only  to  the 
development  of  his  newspaper  and  to  one 
of  the  great  metropolitan  newspapers  of 
the  Nation,  but  also  has  worked  tirelessly 
for  the  cultural,  educational,  business, 
and  industrial  development  of  Buffalo 
and  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Those  of  us 
in  public  life  are  well  aware  of  the  pro- 
gressive influence  which  Mr.  Kirchhofer 
has  had  on  our  oommunity.  He  has  been 
a    tower    at    editorial    strength    both 


through  the  news  columns  and  on  the 
editorial  page.  Those  of  us  who  differ 
politically  have  never  doubted  the  bin- 
cerlty  and  Integrity  of  his  convictions. 

I  know  I  speak  for  our  Buffalo  com- 
munity in  expressing  regret  that  he  Is 
putting  aside  some  of  his  responsibilities 
at  the  News.  However,  although  he  Is 
doffing  his  editor's  hat,  he  Is  going  to 
continue  as  president  of  WBEN,  Inc..  a 
radio-television  subsidiary  of  the  News, 
and  on  special  projects  for  the  News. 

Mr.  Kirchhofer's  wide  activities  were 
included  in  a  Buffalo  Evening  News  story 
on  April  1,  announcing  his  retirement. 
The  story  follows : 
A.  H.  KiBCHHOixR  Retikes  as  Edito«  or 

Evening  News 
AITred  H.  Kirchhofer  retired  today  as  edi- 
tor oX  the  Buffalo  B\enlng  News  but  will  con- 
tinue HB  preeldent  of  WBEN  Inc.,  which  oper- 
ates WBEN  AM-FTrf  and  WBEN-TV.  the  News 
radio  and  television  stations. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  president  oX  the 
News,  In  announcing  Mr.  Kirchhofer's  retire- 
ment also  announced  appointments  to  two 
new  positions  on  the  newspaper. 

Paul  E.  Neville,  managing  editor,  wa« 
named  executive  editor  responsible  for  the 
entire  news  operation.  Millard  C.  Browne, 
chief  editorial  writer,  becomee  editor  of  the 
editorial  page. 

The  retiring  editor,  whoee  distinguished 
newspaper  career  hae  been  nationally  recog- 
nized by  many  high  honors  and  awards, 
lolned  the  News  In  1915. 

CONT»IBinT3»   IMBtEASUKABLT 

He  served  as  a  reporter  and  political  writer, 
BAslstant  city  editor,  Albany  correspondent, 
Washington  correspondent,  and  In  1927  was 
named  managing  editor.  He  became  editor 
in  195fl  upon  the  death  of  Edward  H.  Butler. 
Jr. 

'Mr.  Kirchhofer,"  Mrs.  Butler  said  In  a 
notice  to  the  enxployees,  "ha*  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  this  newspaper  which  has  been  pro- 
foundly Influenced  by  his  competence  and 
character. 

"He  wlU  undertake  some  future  special 
assignments  for  the  News  and,  of  co^irso,  will 
conduct  the  operation  of  our  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations  which  have  always  been  con- 
ducted in  clcee  cooperation  with  the  News." 

GREATEST  DATS  LIE  AHEAD 

In  a  letter  to  members  of  the  news  and 
editorial  staff  Mr.  Kirchhofer  reminisced 
about  his  66  years  In  newspaper  work,  51  of 
•"  -m  with  the  News. 

rhese    have    been    wonderful    years,"    he 

ote,  "in  which  to  report,  present,  and  In- 
terpret the  news  of  a  fast-changing  world. 
But  the  past  Is  prolog.  The  greatest  days  ot 
the  News  surely  lie  ahead. 

"The  newspaper  which  Intelligently  serves 
Its  constituency  will  continue  to  be  an  Indis- 
pensable source  of  Intelligence  and  dvlo 
leadership.  There  Is  no  substitute  for  news 
honestly  and  Intelligently  reported  In  the 
printed  form." 

Mr.  Kirchhofer  has  long  been  active  In  Im- 
proving standards  of  JoumalLsm  education. 

KEAOKD  NATIONAI.  PRESS  CLUB 

A  former  president  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil on  Education  for  Journalism,  which  serve* 
as  an  accrediting  committee  for  college  and 
university  Journalism  schools,  he  helped  or- 
ganize the  accrediting  program. 

He  Is  also  a  post  president  of  the  National 
Press  Club,  Washington,  DC.  ajid  was  presi- 
dent when  the  »10  mlUlon.  12-story  Natlonei 
Press  Club  Building  was  constructed  In  the 
heart  of  the  capital. 

He  U  a  former  president  at  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Is  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  preetigloue  Oiidiroa  Club  oom- 
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posed   of  present   and   former   Washington 
newsmen. 

He  is  a  founder  of  the  American  Press  In- 
stitute at  Coliunbla  University  and  served  an 
Its  board  of  directors. 

KECElVEO    HONORART    DEGREES 

Presently,  Mr.  Kirchhofer  ll^chalrman  at 
the  Journalism  advisory  cottncil  of  St. 
Bonaventure  University.  He  Is  a  farmer 
member  of  the  council  o*  the  University  at 
Buffalo  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  general  administration  committee. 

St.  Bonaventure  University  and  D'YouvlUe 
College  have  awarded  him  honorary  degrees. 

The  schools  of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  and  Syracuse  University  in  1956 
and  1958.  respectively,  awarded  Mr.  Kirch- 
hofer their  medals  for  distinguished  service 
In  Journalism. 

He  was  elected  to  membership  In  the  Na- 
tional Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  In  1959  and  In  1960  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Canlslus  College  Board 
of  Regents  Distinguished  Citizen's  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirchhofer  left  Buffalo  today 
on  a  vacation  and  expect  to  return  In  late 
April. 

NEVILLE     WrrH     NEWS    9     YEARS 

Mr.  Neville  Is  a  cum  laude  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  In  Massachusett*  with  the 
Worcester  Post  and  Boston  Herald. 

He  served  In  Ninth  Air  Force  public  rela- 
tions In  the  European  theater  during  World 
War  n  after  assignment  as  editor  of  the 
Richmond,  Va..  Air  Base  newrspaper. 

He  subsequently  returned  to  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  where  he  had  been  a 
police  reporter  and  was  In  turn  general  re- 
porter, political  writer,  sports  editor  and 
managing  editor.  He  Joined  the  News  in 
early  1957  as  ajssUtant  to  the  editor  and  was 
made  managing  editor  In  1958. 

Mr.  NevUle  Is  vice  president  of  the  New 
Tork  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

BROWNE    A    NIEMAN    FELLOW 

Mr.  Browne  was  bom  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington but  grew  up  In  California  and  Is  an 
alumnus  of  Stanford  University.  His  early 
newspaper  experience  was  obtained  as  a  re- 
porter and  staff  writer  on  the  Sacramento 
Union  and  other  California  newspapers. 

In  the  early  I940's  Mr.  Browne  was  desig- 
nated a  Nleman  Fellow,  one  erf  Joximallsm's 
most  coveted  awards,  providing  for  a  year  erf 
■peolallzed  graduate  study  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  Joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
News  In  1944. 

A  past  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence qA  Editorial  Writers,  Mr.  Browne  Is  an 
•ctlve  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes- 
ilonal  Jcmmallsm  fraternity. 

He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  editorial  board 
0*  the  Society  of  Nleman  Fellows  which  pub- 
lishes the  monthly  Nleman  Reports,  a  high 
quality  and  Influential  magazine  devoted  to 
the  field  of  Journalism. 


An  Inspired  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  believes  that  setting  up  a 
permanent  binational  educational  Insti- 


tution In  India  "Is  an  imagiimtlvfe  and 
constructive  piece  of  statesmanship." 

As  the  Post  points  out,  half  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  this  great  fund  will  be 
American  citizens  and  half  Indian  citi- 
zens— drawn  mostly  from  private  life. 

The  paper  adds: 

A  century  from  now,  men  and  women  In 
India  well  may  look  back  ui>on  this  day  as 
one  most  memorable  In  the  annals  of  edu- 
cation and  in  the  history  of  two  friendly 
peoples. 

Because  I  feel  sure  that  those  of  my 
colleagues  who  did  not  see  the  editorial 
will  want  to  read  it  through,  I  offer  it 
now  for  inclusion  In  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29,  1966] 
An  Inspired  Act 

Use  of  $300  minion  of  the  UJS.  rupee  ac- 
counts to  set  up  a  permanent  binational 
educational  Institution  In  India  Is  an  Imagi- 
native and  constructive  piece  of  statesman- 
ship. It  will  make  available  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  Innovations  In  both  child  and 
adult  education  In  India  around  $10  million 
a  year  by  an  Ingenious  plan  for  Investing 
the  principal  In  the  bonds  of  India. 

The  President  must  have  been  delighted 
to  disclose  this  scheme  In  his  remarks  wel- 
coming to  this  country  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi.  It  begins  her  visit  here  with  the 
announcement  of  a  Joint  venture  that  is  at 
once  a  symbol  of  the  present  friendship  of 
the  two  nations  and  an  earnest  of  their 
mutual  confidence  In  the  future.  For  such 
an  Investment  In  education  is  an  In^stment 
In  the  future.  i 

Because  the  funds  come  from  rupee  ac- 
counts accumulated  through  the  provision 
of  Public  Law  480  shipments  of  food,  this 
venture  happily  combines  present  aid  and 
future  good.  The  20  percent  of  the  rupee 
credits  for  grain  shipments  have  been  set 
aside  to  the  accounts  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  fund,  already  amounts  to  $575  mil- 
lion. This  fund  is  for  expenses  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  India.  It  could  not  be 
put  to  better  purposes  than  this.  The  Presi- 
dent has  only  to  exercise  the  waiver  pro- 
visions In  the  law  and  the  transfer  of  rupees 
will  take  place  unless  Congress  negatives  the 
allocation.  It  certainly  will  not  do  so.  and 
the  educational  effort — so  like  the  work  un- 
dertaken by  some  of  our  great  American 
foundations — will  go  forward. 

Half  of  the  administrators  of  this  great 
fund  will  be  American  citizens  and  half  In- 
dian citizens — drawn  mostly  from  private 
life.  The  vUlon  and  generosity  of  govern- 
ment will  put  into  the  hands  of  these  educa- 
tors an  Incredible  opportunity  for  good  works 
and  great  deeds.  A  century  from  now,  men 
and  women  In  India  well  may  look  back  upon 
this  day  as  one  most  memorable  In  the  an- 
nals of  education  and  In  the  history  of  two 
friendly  peoples. 


Port  of  Oakland  Dedicates  Flagpole  and 
Flag  to  U.N. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALIrORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  Port  of  Oakland,  Calif.,  dedicated  a 
flagpole  and  raised  a  United  Nations  flag 
on  it  In  commemoration  of  the  20th  an- 
niversary of  the  foimding  of  the  United 
Nations.    This  flag  wlU  fly  each  day  as 


a  symbol  of  the  worldwide  Interest  in 
peace  and  America's  determination  to  be 
a  part  of  this  international  endeavor. 

The  Port  of  Oakland  has  ships  from 
all  over  the  world  calling  at  its  docks 
each  week.  I  know  that  tiie  foreign 
sailors  coming  in  on  these  vessels  will 
be  assured  of  America's  determination  to 
work  for  peace  throughout  the  world 
when  they  see  this  symbol  of  such  an 
effort  flying  In  Jack  London  Square  in 
Oakland. 

I  am  pleased  to  Insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  newspaper  article  from 
the  Oakland  Tribune  of  March  35  giving 
the  account  of  Ambassador  Goldbergs 
remarks  just  prior  to  raising  this  flag. 
Also,  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  the  message 
which  President  Johnson  sent  for  the 
ceremony. 

Goldberg   Raises   U.N.    Banner    in    London 
Square 

United  Nations  Ambassador  Arthur  Gold- 
berg raised  the  flag  of  th«'  United  Nations 
In  Jack  London  Square  toda^  as  several  hun- 
dred onlookers  applauded-J^nd  one  shouted : 
"Don't  raise  that  flag." 

A  lone  opposition  picket  paraded  In  front 
of  the  lawn  where  the  bltie  and  white  flag 
went  *ip. 

Taking  note  of  opposltlofe  to  raising  the 
standard  In  the  square,  Joseph  W.  Chaudet, 
president  of  the  Oakland  Board  of  Port  Ccrni- 
mlssl oners,  declared:  f  • 

"The  opponents  of  the  hoard's  decision 
have  been  loud,  long  and  wrong. 

A  congratulatory  telegrai^;i  from  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  resiit. 

Goldberg  noted  that  Astronauts  Edward 
White  and  Jamee  McDlvltt  carried  a  UJJ. 
flag  around  the  globe  In  *helr  Gemini  cap- 
sule, and  quoted  their  later  comment: 

"When  you  go  around  the  world  In  90 
minutes,  you  don't  see  any  national  boun- 
daries; you  see  only  one  world." 

The  Ambassador  added : 

"We  raise  this  flag  In  support,  confidence 
and  determination  to  carry  out  what  every 
American  wants  based  on  the  principle  of 
freedom  and  liberty  for  people  everywhere," 
the  Ambassador  said. 

Fremont  High  School  provided  the  band 
and  honor  guard. 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  25,  1966. 
Mr.  C.  Stanley  WewD, 
Chairman,  U.N.  Flag  Committee, 
Oakland,  Calif.: 

I  am  happy  to  Join  with  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg and  all  who  participate  In  Oakland's 
flagralslng  ceremony  in  observance  of  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  United  NaUons. 

In  San  Francisco  only  a  few  months  age, 
at  the  20th  anniversary  commemorative  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations,  I  stated  that 
the  U.N.  has  taken  root  In  human  need  and 
that  It  has  established  a  shape  and  a  pur- 
pose and  a  meaning  of  Its  own. 

I  repeat  that  basic  principle  again  today. 

I  repeat  what  Is  so  obvious  and  so  en- 
coura^ng.  Mankind  has  found  a  forum  In 
the  United  Nations.  Mankind  has  come  to- 
gether In  the  United  Nations.  Man's  hopes 
have  leaped  and  hU  fears  have  shrunk  be- 
cause of  the  force  and  influence  of  the  United 
Nations. 

And  man  will  go  on  In  hope.  The  United 
Nations  will  go  on.  It  has  already  acted 
more  than  60  times  to  keep  the  peace.  It 
will  continue  to  act,  to  keep  faith  with  man's 
hope,  untU  there  Is  true  and  lasOng  peace. 

Tou  who  are  gathered  here  In  Oakland 
honor  this  noble  purpose.  You  advance  this 
shining  vision.  Tou  commemorate  a  vital 
instrument  of  civilization,  and  you  are  to  be 
commended  for  your  faith  and  purpose. 

Ltndon   B.    Johnson. 
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Loffipop*  ud  Lan«cluan>*'* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CAUFOBHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Aero- 
nautics Museum  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution is  opening  for  public  inspection 
a  dl^lay  of  art  that  may  well  be  a  por- 
tent of  the  future.  For  you  see.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  art  Is  representative  of  the 
thinking  of  the  5-  and  e-year-olds  at 
my  district  in  terms  of  their  views  about 
the  space  age. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Douglas 
Missile  and  Sptkce  Systems  Ehvlsion  co- 
operating with  Orange  County  School 
Districts,  thousands  of  klndergartners 
gratDed  paint  and  crayons  and  with  un- 
leashed and  volatile  imagination  have 
given  the  adult  world  an  uninhlMted  pic- 
ture of  the  age  of  space. 

Donald  DouglaJs,  chairman  of  the 
boeuxl.  Douglas  Aircraft.  Inc.:  Charles 
Able.  Douglas  group  vice  president,  mis- 
sile and  space  systems;  Walt  Disney,  and 
Robert  Oilruth,  Director  of  NASA> 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  served  as 
Judges.  After  a  harrowing,  tlghtlipped. 
but  thoroughly  enjoyable  "hash"  session, 
these  noted  critics  selected  the  33  best — 
many  of  them  as  good  as  the  work  pro- 
duced during  the  curr«it  craze  for  pop 
andopsut. 

The  exhibition,  after  being  displayed 
at  the  Aeronautics  Museum,  will  be  ex- 
hibited around  the  world. 

Douglas  Aircraft  has  described  this 
Imaginative  endeavor  in  the  following 
way: 

Turn  todAy*!  5-  ftnd  8-ye«u--old«  loooe  with 
a  foU  color  apeotrum  oC  cntroiiB,  tempera,  azul 
water  colon  and  herel  tbe  Tlvld  reaxUt — 
surprisingly  aophlstlcated.  yvt  delightfully 
Ingenuous  vlewa  of  orblUng  space  rtatlone. 
nooon  rockets,  moonscapes,  and  launchLngs. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  these  ctiUdren 
ar*  the  first  space  age  generation.  They 
were  infants  when  our  pioneer  astronauts 
made  their  way  Into  necu-  space,  but  the  tlnve 
ttiey  reach  third  grade  man  wUl  have  landed 
on  the  Moon  and  looked  beyond  Mars.  Be- 
lleTlnc  that  If  yesterday's  fantasies  are  to- 
day's reaUttea.  ttMU  today's  youngsters  are 
tosnorrow^  spaes  azperts.  the  Douglas  Mls- 
tUt  and  Spao*  SjrstenM  Division  asked  public 
Mbool  klndargartneis  of  Orange  County. 
Oailf..  to  Illustrate  their  very  Individual  oon- 
eepts  at  a  variety  ot  space  theme*.  Unaware 
of  ooBteata.  awards  of  exhibitions,  and  un- 
hampered by  graphic  aids,  these  children 
napoodcd  to  suggestions  given  by  their 
taaekar*  with  unfetered  ImaglnaUoos.  WUl 
Amerlea's  future  apace  programs  be  passed 
on  to  creative  and  knowledgeable  hands? 

Anyone  viewing  the  exhibit  will  have 
a  posltlTe  answer  for  the  question  raised 
In  the  last  sentence. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
would  tike  to  have  printed  the  names  of 
the  winners  of  the  space  age  art  exhibit. 
Wttnamm  of  Spacs  Acs  Ast  Kmirt 

wuiwaaa  am  thb  FVcat.  Txaa  calbnbab 


Cover:  DavM  Jaekaoa.  -Trip  to  the  Moon." 
■ge  fl,  Dtekanoa  SdMml.  Cypress  Dtstrtct. 
lOOSl  Bemadstle  OlrMt.  Buena  Park. 


1.  Anita  Moore,  "Tiloon  Rocket  on  lAxinch 
Pad,"  Central  School.  Huntington  Beach; 
teacher.  Mrs.  Mathers. 

2.  Sally  Paulkner,  "Men  In  Space."  age  6. 
Edison    School.    Santa    Ana,    2063    Orange 

Avenue.  .„  »  .. 

3.  Jacqueline  Mlchlelson,  "Weather  Watch- 
er Satellite,"  age  5.  Marshall  School,  Garden 
Grove  District;  teacher,  Barbara  Crouch. 
16791   Bushard  Street.  Westminister. 

4.  Arthur  AlvUo,  "Rendezvous  In  Space." 
Walnut  School,  La  Habra  City  Schools; 
teacher.  Madeline  Grubbs,  625  N.  Walnut. 

5.  Rick  Murr>y,  "Orbiting  Space  Station." 
age  6,  Laguna  School,  Pullerton;  teacher, 
Dodaon,  300  W.  Laguna  Road. 

6.  Billy  Schwerter,  "Space  Booster  la 
Plight."  age  6.  Pord  School,  Pullerton  DU- 
trlct;  teacher.  Miss  Graham,  315  N.  Pord. 

SEMAtNINO    POanON     0»    THX    TOP    40     PABTlCl- 
TANTS  or  THE  FISCAL  YEAB  CALENDAR  CONTEST 

1.  Kathleen.  Emory  School.  Buena  Park. 

2.  David  Strasburg.  Vlolette  School. 
Garden  Grove;  teacher,  Doreen  Lende. 

3.  Jane  Dempeey.  "Weather  Watcher 
SateUlte."  John  R.  Peterson  School.  Hunt- 
ington Beach;  teacher.  Mrs.  Green. 

4.  Shannon  Schneider,  "Trip  to  the  Moon." 
age  6.  Dlckerson  School,  Cypress  District. 

6.  lyilsa  Olson,  age  5,  Rlchman  School; 
Mrs.  Goodman,  teacher. 

6.  Kevin  Kane.  "Spaceship,"  Central 
School,  HunUngton  Beach;  teacher.  Miss 
Kfnalfy. 

7.  Addle  Flanagan.  "Orbiting  Space  SU- 
Uon."  Walnut  School.  La  Habra  City  Schools; 
teacher.  MadeUne  Grubbs. 

8.  Wanny  Callacl,  "Close-up  of  a  Satellite," 
John  R.  Peterson  School,  Huntington  Beach; 
teacher.  Mis.  Green. 

9.  "Inside  a  Space  Station."  Roslta  School; 
teacher.  Mrs.  Penderghast. 

10.  PrancU  Kresuda.  "Man  In  Spaceship," 
age  5.  Evans  School.  Garden  Grove;  teacher, 
Mrs.  Karen  Hetdreder. 

11.  Luis  Valadea.  "Spaceman  on  the  Moon." 
age  5,  Woodcrest  School,  Pullerton;  teacher, 
O.  Peterson. 

12.  Kenneth  Lasky.  "Sky  Rocket,"  "nerra 
Rica.  La  Habra  city  schools;  teacher,  Con- 
stance Newman. 

13.  Terrl  Swenson,  age  fl.  Pacific  Drive 
School.  Pullerton;  teacher,  Cuppy. 

14.  Harold  Bogards,  "Trip  to  the  Moon," 
age  5,  Dtckerson  School,  Cypress  IXstrict. 

15.  Annette  Heath.  "Inside  a  Blockhouse." 
Monroe  School.  Garden  Grove;  teacher.  Miss 
Broome. 

16.  Cherri  Richardson,  "Weather  Watcher 
Satellites."  age  6,  Monroe  School.  Garden 
Grove;  teacher.  Miss  Broome. 

17.  Gloria  Sharon,  age  6.  Evans  School. 
Garden  Grove;  teacher.  Mrs.  Miller. 

18.  John  Munroe.  "Rendezvous  in  Space." 
age  6.  Orangethorpe  School,  Pullerton; 
teacher.  Bogle. 

19.  Jay  Sneddon,  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon," 
age  6,  Pord  School.  Pullerton;  teacher.  Miss 
Graham. 

20.  Vlkkl  Oroff,  age  6,  Rlverdale  School. 
Garden  Grove;  teacher.  Pay  Barrow. 

21.  Karen  Enarson.  "Going  to  the  M»on." 
age  5.  Price  School.  Anaheim  School  District; 
teacher,  Barbara  Bethard. 

22.  Joy  Moore.  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon."  age 
6,  Cypress  School.  Cypress  District. 

23.  Kathleen  Blrgen.  Walnut  School,  La 
Habra  city   schools,  "Rendesvous  In  Space." 

34.  Tin*  Grodellls.  "Closewp  oT  a  Satel- 
11  ts,"  Walnut  School,  lA  HaiMra  city  schools; 
teacher.  MadeUne  Grubbs. 

25.  Gregor  Haller.  "Rendezvous  In  Space." 
Walnut  School.  La  Kabta  city  schooU; 
teacher.  Almaretta  WilUams. 

26.  Cyndy  Dakwautos,  "Cloaeup  of  a  Satsl- 
llte."  age  5.  Clara  J.  King.  Cypress  District. 

27.  Paul  Clark.  "Capsule  With  Spacemen.' 
age  S,  Post  School.  Garden  Grove;  teacher. 

F.  onmn. 


28.  Dennis  Zlegler,  "Trip  to  the  Moon," 
ao*  5,  Dickerson  School,  Cypress  District. 

"^29.  Terry  Hebert.  ViUage  View,  Ocean  View 
School  District;    teacher.  Miss  Hendrickson. 

30.  Jack  Fleming.  "RefueUng  at  a  Space 
Station."  age  6.  Betsy  Roes  School.  Anaheim. 

31.  Scott  Pickles.  VlUage  View  School, 
Ocean  View  School  District;  teacher.  Miss 
Hendrickson. 

32. Unknown. 
33.  Unknown. 
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Leadership    on    African    Affairs 
I  Department  of  State 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  two  distin- 
guished public  servants  who  have  made 
slgnlflcant  oontrilxitions  to  tiie  develop- 
ment of  American  policy  with  respect  to 

I  wish  to  commend  first  the  Honorable 
O.  Mennen  Williams,  who  after  a  out- 
standing career  as  Governor  of  Michigan 
served  with  imagination  and  insight  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Africa. 
In  addition,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
work    of    his    able    deputy,    J.    Wayne 
Fredericks,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
while  I  am  proud  that  Mr.  Fredericks 
was  bom  In  the  congressional  district  I 
represent  in  Indiana,  I  would  want  to 
compliment    him    for    his    outstanxiing 
service  no  matter  the  place  of  his  blrtli. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  editorials  in  the  New  York  Times 
aiKi  the  Washington  Post  and  an  article 
by  Charles  Bartlett  In  the  Washington 
Evening  St^  with  respect  to  leadership 
In  the  Department  of  State  in  the  field 
of  African  affairs. 
The  articles  follow : 
IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times, 
Mar.  18,  1966] 
No  Tims  To  Disengaok 
Joseph  Palmer  n  has  impressive  qualifica- 
tions to  be  AssUtant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Africa.    A  career  diplomat,  he  has  had  long 
experience  of  the  new  Africa  and  Is  held  In 
esteem  by  many  of  Its  leaders.    His  relations 
with  the  career  officers  who  staff  and  In  many 
cases  head  the  U.S.  missions  In  Africa  should 
be    easier    than    those    of    his    predecessor, 
O.  Mennen  Williams 

Everyone  Interested  In  African  problems 
will  hope,  however,  that  Mr.  Palmer  was  not 
appointed  to  scale  down  America's  commit- 
ments to  Africa,  a  course  many  career  offi- 
cers advocate.  Given  the  Vietnam  Involve- 
ment and  the  enduring  problems  of  LaUn 
America  and  Europe.  Africa  cannot  claim 
very  high  priority  In  the  overall  American 
foreign  policy  effort.  But  It  would  be  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
attempt  substantial  disengagement  from 
Africa  on  the  excuse  of  responsibilities  else- 
where. 

African  leaders  will  be  watching  closely  to 
see  If  the  departure  of  Mr.  Williams  will  mean 
a  slackening  in  US.  support  for  Britain's 
effort  to  bring  down  by  economic  sanctions 
the  whits  rebel  regime  In  Rhodesia.  They 
wUl  watch  closely  for  dilution  of  the  Amert- 
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can  stand  against  apartheid  In  South  Africa, 
never  militant  In  any  case. 

Recent  developments,  particularly  In  west 
Africa,  offer  fresh  opf>ortunitles  for  Imagi- 
native American  help  and  cooperation.  The 
ouster  of  Kwame  Nkrumah  gives  hope  for 
eventual  economic  stability  In  that  promis- 
ing country.  The  stability  provided  by  the 
army  regime  in  Nigeria  could  oi>en  up  new 
opporturUtles  for  effective  American  assist- 
ance and  for  fniltful  private  Investment. 

Mr.  Williams  bad  weaknesses,  but  he  did 
persuade  Africans  that  the  United  States 
was  genuinely  Interested  In  their  problems 
and  ready  to  help  In  their  solution.  It  will 
be  up  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  convince  Africans  that 
the  Interest  Is  an  enduring  one. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Mar.  13,  1966] 

SoAPsims 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  G.  Mennen 
Williams,  who  has  emerged  from  his  submer- 
sion in  African  affairs  to  seek  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Senator  In  Michigan,  was  a 
phenomenon  in  Washington.  The  first  of 
President  Kennedy's  appointees  (who  must 
have  been  dismayed  at  the  relatively  small 
reward  for  his  substantial  political  support), 
he  stuck  It  out  for  more  than  6  years.  He 
began  his  approach  to  African  affairs  as  If 
he  were  stUl  running  for  Governor,  and  he 
was  responsible  for  propagating  many  naive 
notions.  Yet  he  also  placed  a  therefore 
largely  Ignored  continent  on  the  State  De- 
partment map,  and  he  established  helpful 
rapport  with  some  African  leaders. 

His  fallings  did  not  arise  from  want  of 
energy  or  idealism.  Prom  his  woolly  first 
tendencies  to  reg^ard  African  motives  as 
99-'Uoo  percent  pure,  to  confuse  nationalism 
and  tribalism  with  Western  democracy  and 
to  equate  lndef>cndence  with  Utopia.  "Soapy" 
learned  a  great  deal — though  not  until  after 
he  had  infuriated  the  Portuguese  for  the 
wrong  reasons  and  given  the  British,  who 
hardly  neededHo  be  urged  to  grant  self-gov- 
ernment, a  bad  case  of  the  shakes.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  an  appreciation  of  Amer- 
ican Interest,  although  some  In  the  adminis- 
tration regarded  him  as  not  sufficiently  tough 
minded.  Most  of  the  big  decisions  were  made 
at  a  higher  level,  while  the  details  were  left 
to  his  extremely  able  career  deputy.  J.  Wayne 
Fredericks. 

There  Is  certainly  an  argiunent  for  bring- 
ing fresh  blood  Into  the  upf>er  echelons  of 
the  State  Department,  and  sometimes  a  poli- 
tician, with  his  knowledge  of  people  and 
usual  absence  of  starchlness,  can  be  highly 
effective.  "Soapy"  was  by  no  means  a  wash- 
out, but  his  experience  demonstrated  that 
iwior  knowledge  of  the  area  to  which  an  ap- 
pointee Is  assigned  Is  still  a  useful  qualifi- 
cation. 

fFrom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 

Mar.  31,  1966) 

Rusk's  Selbctions  a  Contradiction 

(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Secretary  Dean  Rusk's  selection  of  a  career 
foreign  service  officer.  Joseph  Palmer,  to  head 
his  bureau  of  African  affairs  Is  a  significant 
Instance  of  the  contradlcUon  which  exists 
between  Is  philosophy  and  his  practice  in  ad- 
ministering the  State  Department.   ' 

No  Secretary  of  SUte  In  modem  history 
has  complained  more  often  or  vehemently  at 
the  Inertia  beneath  him.  He  has  entreated 
and  ordered  his  assistant  secretaries  to  take 
the  broadest  possible  views  of  their  responsi- 
bilities. He  has  said  time  and  again  that 
he  wants  much  more  than  a  bureaucracy. 
And  yet  he  has  almost  entirely  surrounded 
ttlmself  with  a  hierarchy  of  men  for  whom 
government  is  a  career. 

Of  the  top  20  posts  In  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, only  7  are  now  held  by  men  with 
joots  in  the  private  sector:  Rusk  himself; 
o«>rge  BaU  (who  threatens  to  return  to  hU 


law  practice  this  June);  Averell  Harriman, 
and  4  ex-professors — Palt  Rostow,  Anthony 
Solomon.  Lincoln  Gordon  and  Charles 
Prankel.  The  14  others,  including  the  2 
most  recent  appointments  (Palmer  and 
Dixon  Donnelly,  the  new  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Public  Afalrs)  are  federal  men  of  long 
standing. 

Most  of  the  14  are  shining  examples  of 
their  species.  They  have  climbed  a  long  lad- 
der and  they  are  hard  to  fault  In  terms  of 
character  and  experience.  But  the  point  re- 
mains that  they  bear  the  restraints  of  orga- 
nization men  who  must  weigh  their  initiative 
against  their  necessity  to  persist  in  the 
bureaucracy,  perhaps  long  after  the  John- 
son administration. 

This  point  is  Important  against  the  State 
Department's  big  new  mandate,  long  sought 
by  Rusk.  All  the  coordinating  functions  of 
overseas  activities,  taken  into  the  White 
House  in  Harry  Truman's  time  and  kept 
there  untU  McGeorge  Bundy  left  town  3 
weeks  ago.  have  now  been  vested  in  the  State 
Department.  This  gives  the  Department  a 
broad  leverage  which  leaves  no  room,  as  Rusk 
declared  in  a  recent  memo  to  his  staff,  "for 
parochial  viewpoints." 

The  point  Is  particularly  ImporUnt  In  re- 
gard to  Africa,  a  continent  In  flux  which 
holds  many  Implications  for  the  future  of 
the  planet.  Yet  Its  diplomats  are  hard 
pressed  to  draw  the  attention  of  American 
policymakers  and  legislators.  Rusk  himself 
has  never  traveled  as  Secretary  of  State  to 
Africa  and  he  has  made  one  speech  on  the 
subject  ..1  5  years. 

John  Kennedy  was  fascinated  by  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  new  African  leaders  and  he 
brought  22  of  them  to  Washington  on  state 
visits  while  he  was  President.  Lyndon  John- 
son, gripped  by  more  Immediate  problems, 
has  Invited  only  two  of  them  here  in  the  last 
28  months.  This  Is  certainly  one  factor  In 
the  recent  finding  after  long  travels  by  a 
House  subcommittee  that  most  Africans  feel 
the  United  States  has  little  Interest  In  their 
continent. 

Rusk  has  consistently  maintained  that 
Africa  is  the  primary  responsibility  of  Britain 
and  the  European  powers  whose  economic 
ties  have  outlasted  their  colonial  bonds.  His 
thesis  was  indorsed  in  1962  by  the  Clay  com- 
mittee, zealous  to  find  ways  to  cut  back  for- 
eign aid.  Rusk's  preoccupation  with  the  cold 
war  and  the  President's  preoccupation  with 
crises  have  served  to  create  a  very  real  divi- 
sion of  interest. 

The  exclusion  of  Africa  as  a  prime  concern 
Is  appealing  to  a  government  already  bowed 
with  responsibilities.  But  the  Rusk  thesis 
tends  In  practice  to  Ignore  the  fact  tiiat 
when  real  trouble  flares  In  Africa,  the  United 
States  Inevitably  Is  thrust  Into  the  heart  of 
It. 

This  was  true  In  the  Congo  and  It  will  be 
true  In  southern  Africa  if  the  British  mis- 
handle Rhodesia  and  now  the  seeds  of  a  racial 
war.  One  mark  of  the  Government's  dispo- 
sition to  put  African  Issues  at  the  foot  of 
the  agenda  Is  the  fact  that  the  President  has 
no  policy  at  present  on  the  converging  prob- 
lem's caused  by  South  Africa's  obduracy. 

Two  major  accomplishments  by  the  team  of 
O.  Mennen  Williams  and  Wayne  Predertcks. 
who  have  conducted  African  affairs  over  the 
last  5  years,  were  their  tireless  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  Africans  that  this  country  does 
care  about  them  and  their  readiness  to  buck 
the  Rusk  thesis  at  moments  when  it  seemed 
important  for  the  United  States  to  take  the 
lead. 

The  African  Bureau  must  continue  to  strive 
for  top-level  attention  and  Imaginative  In- 
itiatives. Palmer  is  a  distinguished  career 
officer  but  his  Federal  roots  are  bound  to  In- 
hibit him.  It  may  be  merely  that  Rusk  works 
more  comfortably  with  career  officials.  The 
danger  Is  that  the  selection  may  dampen  the 
struggle  which  Williams  and  Fredericks  have 
waged  to  keep  this  Government  abreast  of 
events  in  Africa. 


Rose  Levintoa,  Ootttandins  Pitttburgk 
Citizen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PENNSTXVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record  the  fine 
tribute  to  my  good  friend,  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Levinson,  Rose  Levinson,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Rose  Levinson  has  succeeded  as  career 
girl,  wife,  mother,  and  now  sadly,  aa 
widow.  Rose  is  an  object  lesson  to 
widows  on  the  way  to  return  to  happi- 
ness, how  to  be  active  in  community,  wel- 
fare, and  cultural  affairs. 

Her  activities  point  the  way  for  a  re- 
warding life  for  all  widows,  and  those 
burdened  down  by  the  loss  of  an  unre- 
placeable  loved  one.  Rose  Levlnson's 
course  is  to  be  brave  and  cheerful,  be 
active  and  help  others.  Cheers  for  Rose 
Levinson. 

The  tribute  follows: 
(Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Squirrel  News. 
Mar.  17,  1966] 
Her  Life  Is  Shared  With  Mant 
(By  Sara  Roeenblu-n) 
Widows — bless     'em — often    prove    them- 
selves   the   salt   of   the   earth.    Particularly 
those  who.   when   life's   eventuality  strikes, 
don't  cry,  "Why  did  this  ha^jen  to  me?" 

But  Instead,  after  time  eases  their  heart- 
aches somewhat,  pull  themselves  up  by  their 
bootstraps.  They  dry  their  tears  and  look 
about.  And  before  long  find  there  are 
countless  others  who  are  bearing  even 
greater  burdens.  By  helping  these  they 
often  find  a  measure  of  happiness  for  them- 
selves.    And  add  luster  to  their  lives. 

Our  community  has  countless  such  cou- 
rageous women.  An  outstanding  example  Is 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Levinson,  of  5430  Forbes 
Avenue.  As  most  everyone  knows,  her  late 
husband,  whom  everybody  knew  as  Sam 
Levinson.  was  founder  and  later  board  chair- 
man of  the  Levinson  Steel  Co.  With  a  warm 
outgoing  personality  he  was  a  part  of  our 
city's  history  and  a  vital  force  In  its  civic, 
cultural,  religious,  and  charitable  activities. 
During  their  51  years  of  devoted  life  to-, 
gether  Rose  Levinson  was  In  the  environment 
of  constant  welfare  doing.  Thus,  long  be- 
fore she  had  to  go  It  alone.  It  came  naturally 
to  her.  And  her  selfless  activities  are  almost 
beyond  coxmtlng. 

Now  let's  go  back  somewhat  The  former 
Rose  Reuben  graduated  from  Fifth  Avenue 
High.  Evenings  she  taught  there  and  dur- 
ing the  day  was  a  secretary.  She  met  young 
Sam.  a  handsome  athlete,  at  a  basketball 
game.    They  married  in  1913. 

At  once  Rose  knew  what  she  wanted :  four 
children  before  she  would  reach  30.  and  to 
become  the  best  wife  and  mother  possible. 

She  took  courses  In  ^ome  economics,  first 
aid.  home  nursing,  and  prenatal  care.  Also 
nutrition  and  child  psychology.  By  age  30 
she  almost  had  It  made.  But  nqt  quite.  In- 
stead of  four  children  the  stork  had  delivered 
three.. 

Son  Aaron  P.  Levinson  now  capably  heads 
his  dad's  steel  firm.  Daughter  June  Is  Mrs, 
Louis  Slegel  and  lives  next  door  to  mom. 
Netta  Is  married  to  Rabbi  Earie  Orollman  In 
Boston.  There  are  eight  grandchildren.  Al- 
ready one  of  thetn  htLS  made  headlines. 
Grandson  Jimmle,  a  1964  Harvard  graduate 
and  distlngiUshed  pianist,  Is  with  UjS.  ait> 
In  New  Delhi,  India. 
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Recently  there  wm  a  flurry  of  excitement 
among  the  Levlnsoni.  They  received  an  In- 
vitation from  U.S.  Ambaaeador  to  India. 
Cheater  Bowles  and  wife,  to  attend  a  piano 
recital  at  the  Rooeevelt  House  in  ChanaJtya- 
purl.  PoUowed  by  a  dinner  and  reception  at 
the  Embaasy.  To  hear  and  honor  Pianist  F. 
James  Levlnaon,  Aaron's  boy. 

When  her  youngsters  started  school.  Rose 
Le Vinson  got  a  project  of  her  own.  Piano  and 
voice  specializing  In  ntusery  songs.  She  di- 
rected the  Eastern  8t*r  choir  for  24  years. 
And  37  yeaxs  ago  organized  the  first  Mother's 
Club — the  Alpha  Epallon  Phi,  In  which  she's 
■till  active. 

Our  neighbor  worked  in  tft«  Red  Cross 
blood  bank  for  3  years.  And  she  m^s  to  the 
blind  hours  at  a  time.  And  now  listen  to 
this.  She  has  given  15  years  of  uninter- 
rupted service  as  teacher  In  our  neighbor- 
hood home  for  crippled  children. 

In  the  classroom,  she  aids  teacher  Lorraine 
Brlskman.  In  fact,  she's  often  referred  to 
as  Lorraine's  right  hand.  The  children 
Idolize  her  and  call  her  Aunt  Roee.  So  doea 
everybody  else  there.  Through  the  James 
Rachel  Levlnson  Foundation,  a  piece  of 
equipment  has  been  presented  to  the  school's 
education  department  for  the  children's  use. 
Every  year  It's  something  different. 

Our  nelghbcw  deserves  much  praise  but 
she'll  have  none  of  It.  Her  manner  Is  quiet 
and  unassuming.  Just  a  lovely  neighbor 
with  a  natural  school-girl  complexion— who 
knows  what's  to  be  done,  and  does  It. 

Gives  you  a  warm  feeling,  doesn't  It,  having 
Roee  Levlnson  In  our  neighborhood. 


calculated  to  realize  their  fears  than  to  have 
the  endowments  answerable  to  a  congres- 
sional committee  for  their  choices  of  projects. 
Each  endowment  has  l)een  provided  with 
a  highly  distinguished  council  of  private 
expects,  who  may  know  little  about  legis- 
lating but  know  a  great  deal  about  the  arts 
and  humanities.  The  amount  of  money  in- 
volved Is  relatively  small.  The  principle  at 
stake — support  without  Interference — Is 
large.  The  matter  Is  expected  to  come  be- 
fore the  House  this  week.  By  all  means  let 
the  experiment  be  funded  so  that  It  can 
proceed  In  the  only  way  that  success  Is  pos- 
sible, which  Is  to  leave  the  decisions  In  the 
hands  of  the  Foundation  Itself  and  Its 
councils. 


Perspectives,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF    CALIrORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  t966 


Important  Prbciple  at  Stake 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PtNNSTI-VAKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow April  5.  the  House  will  con- 
sider the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bill  which  Includes,  among  other 
items,  fimds  for  the  National  Poimda- 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  I  call 
to  my  colleagues  attention  an  editorial 
frcHn  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune  of 
today.  April  4.  which  states  a  very  im- 
portant principle  at  stake  as  we  consider 
this  legislation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  editorial  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobo, 

TaOUBLX  Foa  thk  Axts  Foundatiow 
Already  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  created  by  Congress 
only  last  September,  Is  running  Into  con- 
gressional trouble.  A  house  appropriations 
subcommittee  has  cut  the  $5  million  author- 
ized by  the  blU  for  the  arts  endowment  to 
M  million  and  denied  the  money  authorized 
for  the  humanities  endowment  altogether. 
Chief  among  the  subcommittee's  complaints 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  endowments' 
plans  for  spending  the  money  were  not  yet 
■ufflclenUy  detailed. 

This  complaint,  however,  cuts  to  the  heart 
of  the  phUosophy  behind  the  Foundation: 
that  Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities should  be  provided,  but  that  It 
should  be  Insulated  from  Federal  control. 
Critics  of  the  bUl  originally  protected  that 
nothing  would  more  stifle  creativity  In  the 
arts  and  humanities  than  the  "dead  hand" 
at  GoTemment.  and  nothing  would  be  better 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  recently 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  In- 
dicated that  one  of  the  Industries  which 
is  doing  an  outstanding  Job  in  adminis- 
tering a  Job  Corps  center  is  Litton  In- 
dustries, Inc.  It  was  the  intention  of 
Congress  that  private  enterprise  groups 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  administer 
these  all-lmporUnt  training  centers 
which  are  in  the  forefront  of  our  coun- 
try's war  on  poverty. 

In  awidition  to  the  OEO  statement,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Thornton,  chairman  of  Litton 
Industries,  received  a  Job  Corps  flag 
from  Vice  President  Humphrey  on 
March  10, 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  Insert  in 
the    Congressional    Record    a    speech 
given  by  Mr.  Thornton  on  March  4  be- 
fore the  35th  National  Business  Confer- 
ence of   the  Harvard   Business  School 
Association  in  New  York  City.     These 
remarks  give  a  great  insight  into  why 
Litton  Industries  are  making  such  a  fine 
contribution  to  the  Great  Society's  effort 
to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  great  land: 
(Remarks  of  Charles  B.  Thornton,  chairman. 
Litton  Indxostrles,  Inc.,  35th  National  Busi- 
ness Conference,  Harvard  Business  School 
Association.  March  4.  1966) 

PERSPTcnvES,  1966 
The  objective  of  this  conference  are 
clear — namely,  that  education,  business,  and 
Government  must  unite,  and  unite  effec- 
tively, to  tackle  the  tremendous  Job  of  ele- 
mentary poverty,  a  task  which  no  society  in 
history  has  undertaken  with  any  reasonable 
success. 

That  the  businessman  should  be  concerned 
about  poverty,  as  he  Is  about  other  prob-' 
lems  of  our  NaUon  should  be  no  surprise. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  characterize  the 
businessman  as  something  less  than  patri- 
otic and  compassionate.  For  some  unknown 
reason,  the  word  seems  to  have  gotten 
around  that  the  businessman  is  tor  pov- 
erty— not  against  It.  Such  an  absurdity  too 
often  goes  unchallenged.  If  there  Is  any 
responsible  businessman  or  industrialist  who 
believes  poverty  In  our  midst  Is  good  for 
this  country,  I  don't  know  him. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  Nation  is 
great,  and  one  of  these  Is  that  It  has  a  strong 
and  ever-exi>andLng  Industrial  base.  In  the 
forefront  of  this  Nation's  growth  are  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  businessmen  and  In- 
dustrialists who  are  the  visionary  planners, 
the  organizers,  the  Innovators,  and  leaders  In 
meeting  the  challenges  of  today,  and  forging 
the  oM>ortunltle8  of  tomorrow. 

Most  of  you  have  built  new  enterprises,  or 
expanded  older  ones  on  products  that  did  not 
exist  a  few  yeers  ago.  Still  others  of  you 
have  plans  and  projections  based  upon  the 
anticipated  development  of  presently  un- 
known products  and  services,  which  will 
mean  stlU  more  Jobs  and  oppotrunltles. 

Over  72  million  people  are  employed  In 
America  today,  and  7  out  of  10  are  In  Jobs 
that  did  not  exist  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century.  American  Industry  Is  progressing 
at  a  furious  rate  In  the  creation  of  Jobs,  and 
this  Is  the  foundation  of  the  overall  economic 
health  of  oiu:  Nation.  In  Just  16  years,  the 
national  output  of  goods  and  services,  as 
measured  by  our  gjoss  national  product,  has 
doubled,  and  by  1980  It  should  double  again. 
Our  Government  can  stimulate,  ovir  edu- 
cational Institutions  can  make  great  contri- 
butions, and  labor  will  do  Its  part,  but  it  is 
crystal  clear  that  It  Is  the  Job  of  business  and 
Industry  to  provide  the  structural  and  eco- 
nomic base  that  will  further  strengthen  this 
Nation  and  bring  Into  reality  the  Great 
Society. 

The  problems  of  the  poor  will  not  go  away. 
We  should  not  think  that  burying  them  In 
the  slums  of  our  cities,  or  scattering  them 
over  the  countryside  will  make  them  any  less. 
They  are  problems  and  real  problems,  and 
their  solution  requires  an  effective  working 
relationship  between  Government  and 
business. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  saw  this 
and  provided  In  the  Job  Corps  legislation  for 
a  direct  business  participation.  In  effect, 
thoy  said  that  since  free  enterprise  Is  based 
on  the  Individual,  all  Individuals  must  be 
develojjed  to  a  greater  potential  If  we  are 
to  get  the  best  from  our  system.  Further. 
as  a  principal  element  In  the  free  enterprise 
system,  industry  should  take  an  even  greater 
part   In  this  development  process. 

To  be  more  specific.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  share  with  you  our  own 
participation  In  the  Job  Corps. 

As  background  I  should  say  that  o\ir  com- 
pany, like  most  of  yours,  has  training  pro- 
grams for  Its  employees.  During  the  last 
10  years,  we  have  given  some  form  of  train- 
ing to  over  15,000  of  our  employees.  This  has 
ranged  from  on-the-job  training,  retrain- 
ing, work-whlle-learnlng,  and  many  forms  of 
educational  aid.  Including  scholarships  In 
our  nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

Our  training  activities,  however,  have  been 
directed  primarily  to  upgrading  and  re- 
orienting the  skills  of  our  own  employees 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  changing 
technical  content  and  complexity  of  our 
products.  As  late  as  4  years  ago.  over  50 
percent  of  our  current  6,000  products  either 
did  not  exist  or  have  had  major  technological 
design  changes.  To  make  our  training  pro- 
grams as  effective  as  possible,  we  brought 
together  professional  teachers  and  specialists 
from  the  outside,  and  coupled  them  with 
our  company's  engineering,  production, 
marketing,  administrative,  and  management 
personnel. 

As  a  result,  we  have  and  are  continuing 
to  develop  training  aids,  equipments,  and 
techniques  which  have  resulted  In  even 
better  training  at  less  cost  to  our  company. 
Even  though  our  efforts  In  this  field  were 
Initially  directed  toward  personnel  In  In- 
dustry, we  have  found  that  many  of  aui  In- 
novations were  applicable  on  a  broader  basis. 
Consequently,  when  Mr.  Shrlver  Invited  In- 
diistry  to  participate  In  the  Job  Corps  train- 
ing program,  our  educational  systems  divi- 
sion decided  to  submit  a  proposal  for  a  prime 
contract  to  create  and  run  a  training  center, 
In^January  1965,  we  signed  a  contract  to 
take\>ver  Camp  Parks,  an  abandoned  mlU- 
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tary  Installation  In  northern  California,  and 
in  it  we  established  a  training  program  for 
boys  to  be  selected  by  the  Government. 

I  must  admit  his  decision  was  made  with 
some  hesitation  after  considering  the  risks 
Involved.  We  knew  that  these  boys  would 
come  from  a  segment  of  our  population 
which  has  been  left  behind.  Few,  If  any, 
would  have  ever  held  a  Job.  All  would  be 
school  dropouts,  and  many  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  read  and  write.  These  would  be 
boys  whom  others  had  previously  tried  to 
help  and  had  given  up.  The  relief  roles  and 
sometimes  the  police  blotter  were  their  prin- 
cipal Identification  with  our  society. 

But  we  believed  that  Industry,  as  a  re- 
sponsible major  Institution  In  a  free  society, 
must  accept  a  share  of  the  Job  of  bringing 
forward  that  segment  of  our  population. 
Further,  we  believe  that  Industry  can  do  this 
Job  better  than  any  other  segment  of  our 
society.    So  we  accepted  the  challenge. 

We  worried  about  potential  Incidents 
which  might  be  harmful  to  the  reputation 
of  our  company  and  about  embarrassing  po- 
litical criticism.  But  we  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  risk.  We  also  thought  of  stock- 
holders who  might  be  critical  that  our  com- 
pany would  laimch  into  such  a  venture,  even 
though  a  small  profit  was  Involved. 

The  start-up  was  encouraging.  We  agreed 
to  get  the  camp  operating  in  90  days;  It  was 
functioning  In  45.  An  adequate  staff  was 
required  In  75  days;  It  was  available  In  30 
days. 

And  then  the  boys  began  to  arrive.  They 
came  from  all  the  50  States,  In  all  sizes  and 
shapes  and  conditions.  They  were  school 
dropouts,  from  the  first  grade  to  high  school. 
They  were  from  cities,  towns,  and  rural  areas. 
All  ethnic  groups  were  represented.  They 
ranged  from  the  aggressive,  belligerent  boys 
who  carried  a  chip  on  their  shoulders  and 
wanted  to  fight,  to  the  passive,  timid  boys 
who  had  completely  given  up.  They  were  all 
volunteers  and  had  been  proceed  by  the 
VB.  Employment  Services  across  the  country, 
but  In  too  many  Instances,  they  appeared  to 
be  boys  that  somebody  Just  wanted  to  get 
out  of  town. 

Fires  and  fights  soon  started.  Since  the 
boys  could  leave  the  program  anytime  they 
made  up  their  minds  to,  our  Initial  worry 
was  who  would  leave  first,  the  boys  or  the 
carefully  chosen  staff  which  we  hod  placlcl  In 
Charge  of  Camp  Parks.  These  worries  were 
short  lived. 

In  the  light  of  the  burning  buildings,  our 
staff  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and  started  to 
work  with  complete  dedication  and  a  deter- 
mlnaUon  to  salvage  these  boys  for  America. 
With  few  excepUons,  the  boys  wanted  an 
opportunity.  Even  though  most  of  them 
entered  the  program  with  skepticism,  they 
began  slowly  to  respond. 

As  our  people  came  to  see  the  problems 
first  hand,  we  soon  learned  that  the  budget 
was  Inadequate,  and  that  many  of  our  plans 
had  to  be  relvsed  and  changed. 

The  medical  budget  had  been  based  upon 
the  average  for  boys  of  this  age  group.  How- 
ever, few  had  ever  had  any  kind  of  medical 
care,  and  even  fewer  had  ever  been  to  a 
dentist.  The  dentistry  bill  alone  has  over- 
run so  far  by  «750,000,  with  another  quarter 
Of  a  million  for  other  medical  services. 

2S*  ^"'^  budget  was  based  upon  the  GI 
8.500  calories  a  day.  It  has  been  running 
jMO  calories  a  day.  This  adds  up  to  $700,- 
000  during  the  2-year  contract  period. 

The  psychologists  tell  us  that  to  these  boys 
food  is  a  symbol.  The  ability  to  eat  a  lot  Is 
important  to  them,  even  though  It  runs  be- 
yond their  physical  needs. 

We  learned  that  InstrucUon  on  a  small- 
group  basU  had  to  be  combined  with  individ- 
ual learning.  Even  the  boys  who  choee  the 
«*nie  courses,  though  willing,  could  not  prog- 
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ress  equally  together.  This  Is  understandable 
as  their  previous  school  levels  varied  so 
widely. 

We  also  learned  that  the  boys  who  couldn't 
read  or  write  were  the  most  sensitive  and 
often  the  most  belligerent.  To  learn  the 
A  B  C's  was  considered  kid  stuff  and  they 
wanted  no  part  of  It.  This  was  largely  solved 
as  they  began  to  show  Interest  In  one  or 
more  of  the  training  programs  coupled  with 
our  staff's  liberal  use  of  an  old  American 
principle — the  incentive  system. 

For  example,  those  In  electronic  assembly 
were  told  that  when  they  learned  to  read  the 
Instruction  manuals,  they  would  be  given 
parts  to  assemble  a  small  radio  which  they 
could  keep  If  it  worked.  The  learning  aids 
and  teachers  in  our  reading  facilities  were 
soon  overwhelmed.  Once  they  started,  the 
boys  were  determined  to  proceed  rapidly,  and 
these  facilities  are  now  open  day  and  night. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  hours  during  the 
day,  many  boys  si>end  from  3  to  5  extra  hours 
at  night  on  their  own  learning  to  read  and 
write. 

Last  week  I  visited  one  group  using  teach- 
ing aids  in  Individual  booths.  They  were 
all  at  different  reading  levels.  I  talked  to 
one  fine  looking  boy  frozQ  Oklahoma — a  first- 
grade  dropout — who  could  not  even  write  his 
name  5  months  ago.  He  has  averaged  6 
hours  a  day,  including  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, learning  to  read.  He  already  has  tils 
radio,  and  is  now  working  harder  than  ever. 
Another  boy  showed  me  a  Life  magazine, 
saying,  "I  used  to  Just  look  at  the  pictures. 
Now  you  know  I  read  the  writing  and  I  know 
what  they're  all  about."  His  eyes  were  glis- 
tening. 

Another  boy  in  a  booth  seemed  too  em- 
barrassed to  talk.  He  was  Just  starting  and 
having  difficulty  writing  simple  words  like 
"who"  and  "how,"  as  he  heard .  the  words 
pronounced  and  displayed  on  a  machine. 

The  Instructor  told  me  that  the  average 
accomplishment  of  this  group  of  boys  was 
now  running  at  one  elementary  school  grade 
per  month.  By  the  way.  this  teacher's  name 
is  Mrs.  Riggs  and  she  had  taught  In  the 
second  and  third  grades  ot  the  California 
elementary  school  system  for  over  20  years. 
She  said  that  she  had  Joined  our  staff  at 
Camp  Parks  last  year  because  she  was 
cvirlous  about  the  program  and  also  wanted 
to  earn  some  additional  Income  during  the 
summer.  Even  though  her  pay  now  is  the 
same  fw  11  ^  months  as  it  was  in  the  public 
school  system  for  9,  she  Wijits  to  continue 
at  Camp  Parka.  She  said,  "It  is  the  most 
rewarding  experience  that  I  have  ever  had." 
Earlier  In  our  Job  Corp>e  experience,  we 
found  many  professional  teachers  lacking  In 
Interest  and  even  critical  of  the  Job  Corps 
activity.  Now  some  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
on  our  staff  are  former  teachers,  and  we  have 
an  average  of  200  applicaUons  from  profes- 
sional teachers  for  every  position  available. 

There  Jire  over  2,000  boys  at  Camp  Parks, 
and  the  first  ones  are  beginning  to  graduate. 
Depending  upon  their  agee.  their  previous 
level  of  education,  and  the  relative  complex- 
ity of  the  course  chosen,  the  training  varies 
from  6  months  to  2  years. 

Upon  graduation,  each  boy  receives  a  gen- 
eral educational  diploma  from  the  Job  Corps, 
and,  in  many  instances,  an  accredited  high 
school  diploma.  Of  the  few  hundred  who 
have  graduated,  about  15  percent  have  re- 
entered the  public  school  system,  about  60 
percent  have  found  Jobs  In  Industry,  and  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  have  entered  the 
Armed  Forces.  Remember  that  these  were 
boys  not  only  below  the  entry  level  for  Jobe 
in  industry,  but  also  below  the  minimiiin 
level  for  military  service. 

The  moUvatlon  suppUed  by  a  fellow  Oorps- 
man  getting  a  Job  has  greater  Impact  than 


all  the  words  In  the  world  from  our  staff,  or 
other  "outsiders."  They  follow  each  other's 
progress  with  Intense  Interest,  as  indicated 
by  the  Camp  Parks'  Corpsman's  newspaper 
edited  and  published  completely  by  the  boya 
themselves— "Plunkett  Lands  Job,"  "Eddie 
Kendall  Hired  by  Telephone  Co."  and  many 
more. 

Speaking  of  graduates,  I  think  you  would 
like  to  know  that  as  the  boys  arrive  they  are 
relieved  of  any  switchblade  knives,  lead  pipes. 
and  even  homemade  guns  in  their  posses- 
sion. You  should  see  the  collection.  Each 
boy  is  told  that  his  name  will  be  tagged  to 
this  property,  and  he  may  reclaim  It  when  he 
leaves  the  camp.  So  far,  not  one  single 
graduate — and  I  repeat — ^not  one  has  asked 
for  the  return  of  his  weapon. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  It  is  still  too 
early  to  Judge,  but  if  we  assume,  based  upon 
our  experience  at  Camp  Parks,  any  reason- 
able degree  of  success  of  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. It  will  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
America  could  make. 

The  present  cost  ot  training  a  boy  at  Camp 
Parka  Is  running  between  $3,500  and  $4,500. 
depending  upon  his  training  period.  Some 
critics  have  said  that  this  is  more  costly 
than  maintaining  a  student  In  many  of  our 
colleges  and  universities.  To  make  the  com- 
parison comparable,  however,  remember  the 
6.000  calories  and  the  million  dollars  spent 
on  teeth  and  general  health.  Furthermore, 
these  are  boys  with  problems,  and  the  train- 
ing center  has  them  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week. 

We  In  the  business  world  consider  eco- 
nomic payout  In  determining  the  merit*  of 
an  Investment.  If  we  apply  that  measure- 
ment to  the  Job  Corps,  It  bec<MneB  an  Invest- 
ment that  any  prudent  businessman  would 
be  willing  for  our  nation  to  make. 

Remember  that  70  percent  of  these  boys 
came  from  families  on  reUef.  Furthermore, 
40  percent  of  their  grandparents  were  also  on 
relief.  If  we  can  break  that  cycle  and  can 
make  them  tax  producers  Instead  of  problem 
tax  consumers,  we  harve  added  greaUy  to  the 
strength  of  America. 

To  keep  a  family  on  relief  in  California 
costs  $5,000  a  year,  or  $100,000  for  one  gen- 
eration. To  ke^  a  man  In  prison  costs  $8,000 
a  year. 

Camp  Parks  Is  not  Intended  to  be  a  boys 
camp,  nor  a  vacation  outing.  Its  dropout 
rate  has  averaged  8  percent — ^not  bad  when 
you  consider  these  boys  were  all  100  percent 
dropouts  when  they  came  here.  It  Is  In  the 
deadly  serious  business  of  building  citizens. 
How  well  this  Job  is  being  done  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  performance  of  the  boys 
during  their  long  lifetime  after  they  have 
completed  their  relatively  few  months  la 
the  Job  Corps  training  program. 

Any  way  we  look  at  it,  we'll  find  that  the 
breakeven  point  of  this  Investment  will  be 
far  lower  than  any  previous  minimum  that 
we  as  businessmen  have  ever  used  as  a 
yardstick. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  read  Just  one 
of  the  many  letters  which  Dr,  tJslan,  direc- 
tor of  Oamp  Parks,  has  received.  This  one 
came  after  the  boys  returned  from  Christ- 
mas leave: 

"Deas  Sir:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
many  thanks  to  you  and  your  coworkers  for 
the  improvement  I  found  In  my  son  Paul. 
His  conduct  Is  much  better,  and  his  per- 
sonality U  wonderful.  We  enjoyed  him  to 
the  high.  He  made  our  Christmas  a  perfect 
one.  We  Just  love  him  to  death.  Now  I 
must  say  tliat  he  used  to  have  ways  we  did 
not  like.  I  am  so  ht^py  to  see  that  Paul  is 
now  growing  up  to  be  a  real  man.  May  God 
blees  every  one  of  you.  As  I  close  I  will  say 
thanks  a^On  and  again  and  again. 
"Slnoerely  youn, 

"Patjijnk  Thomas." 
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Pasiover  in  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4.  1966 
Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
Joyful  season  of  Passover,  I  should  like  to 
convey  to  all  my  friends  of  the  Jewish 
faith  and  cultural  inheritance  my 
warmly  affectionate  greetings,  and  my 
hope  that  for  each  of  them  the  occasion 
may  be  one  of  rejoicing,  of  family  love, 
of  religious  inspiration,  and  of  renewed 
devotion  to  the  Ideal  of  freedom.  For 
this  Is,  I  know  well,  a  time  of  joyful  feast- 
ing, whose  central  ceremony  is  the  ritual 
meal  called  the  seder;  this  Is  a  time  of 
worship  and  religious  Instruction:  and. 
above  all,  this  is  the  commemoration  of 
an  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of 
the  human  struggle  for  freedom. 

On  Tuesday.  March  29,  the  23d  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union  convened.  This  congress 
will  greatly  Influence  the  course  of 
USSR,  policy.  In  line  with  this 
thought.  It  would  be  most  fitting  if  the 
Communist  Party  took  action  to  guaran- 
tee freedom  of  religion  toward  its  citizens 
of  the  Jewish  faith.  True  recognition 
of  the  historic  and  religious  identity  of 
the  Jewish  people  will  have  to  Involve 
much  more.  A  thorough  educational 
campaign  by  the  Soviet  Government  to 
eradicate  anti-Semitism:  the  allowance 
and  even  the  support  of  Jewish  institu- 
tions, Hebrew  books  and  periodicals — in 
short,  a  Jewish  cultural  Identity. 

There  will  be  difficulties  involved  In 
accomplishing  these  things.     This  is  a 
situation  which  has  deep  historical  roots, 
and  we  in  the  United  States  know  only 
too  well  that  even  the  full  weight  of  Gov- 
ernment policy  will  not  erase  discrimina- 
tion and  restrictive  practices  overnight. 
I    would    like   to    insert    an   editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  2  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  dealing  with  this 
s'lbjcct.  entitled,  "Passover  in  Moscow": 
Passovbb  in  Moscow 
The  Soviet  Union's  txeatment  of  Its  Jews 
Is  a  standing  rebuke  to  a  nation  that  claims 
to   be   humane    and   Just.     This   contention 
was  dolefully  documented  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing  of   concerned   Americans   In   New   York. 
Sitting  as  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  the 
Rights  of  Soviet  Jews,  they  reviewed   fresh 
evidence    of    how    assimilation    Is    enforced 
on  Soviet  Jews  by  policy  made  at  the  top  of 
Soviet  society  but  denied  them  by  bias  exist- 
ing at  the  bottom.     Caught  In  this  fateful 
bind,   the  3   million   Jews   of   Russia   are   in 
a  state  of  cultural  and  religious — and  often, 
personal — despair.      It    U    a    despair    keenly 
felt   at   this   time   of   Passover,   the   holiday 
meant  to  mark  the  dehverance  ^  Jews  frcxn 
oppression.  (^ 

In  the  last  year  or  so.  MoacowTHs  taken  a 
few  steps  to  recognize  and  repair  their  plight. 
A  few  more  Yiddish  books  have  been  pub- 
lished, a  few  promises  of  rellglovis  articles 
made  to  synagogue  oongreganU,  a  few  civili- 
ties accorded  Israel,  a  few  general  public 
statements  made  against  antl-Semltlsm.  Yet 
til  WW     gestured'    hoirever     welcome,     only 


scratch  the  surface  of  a  deeply  rooted  evil. 
A  full-fledged  campaign  to  give  Soviet  Jews 
the  privileges  and  liberties  which  already  be- 
long to  other  Soviet  citizens  Is  essenUal  If 
the  country'^  reputation  Is  not  to  be  per- 
manenUy  stained  by  the  religious  and  cul- 
tural death  of  Its  Jews. 

I  renew  my  expression  of  hope  today, 
that  freedom  of  religion  will  become  a 
reality  in  the  Soviet  Union,  for  this 
Jewish  feast  to  which  I  pay  tribute  is 
not  only  a  major  expression  of  religious 
faith  and  racial  heritage  for  the  Jewish 
people,  but  for  all  of  America,  it  is  a 
celebration  of  our  most  cherished  na- 
tional ideal,  freedom.  Prom  the  Stetue 
of  Liberty  welcoming  the  immigrant  or 
visitor  from  abroad,  to  the  flgxire  crown- 
ing our  Capitol  dome  itself,  we  enshrine 
the  figure  of  liberty  as  one  of  the  princi- 
pal symbols  of  our  national  character. 
On  this  occasion,  Israel  and  America  may 
well  unite  in  expressing  the  sentiment 
so  nobly  set  forth  in  the  final  stanza 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner: 
Blest    with    victory    and    peace,    may    the 

heaven-rescued  land 
Praise    the    power    that    hath    made    and 

preserved  us  a  Nation. 


Lab  Animals  Vital  to  Research  Efforts 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  received  many  letters  asking  us  to 
support  Uegislation  which  will  prevent 
stealing  of  pets  and  Insure  humane  treat- 
ment for  laboratory  animals.  But  if  we 
enact  legislation  which  is  too  restrictive, 
there  is  a  danger  that  we  will  severely 
handicap  medical  researchers  in  their 
efforts  to  find  a  cure  for  cancer,  heart 
disease,  and  other  threats  to  human  life. 
Much  of  the  mail  we  have  received 
has  been  from  people  who  are  sincerely 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  their  pets. 
But  the  campaign  has  also  been  stimu- 
lated by  people  and  organizations  whose 
eventual  goal  is  to  prevent  any  medical 
research  which  uses  experimental  ani- 
mals. 

Recently  Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez,  the 
distinguished  health  authority,  wrote  in 
the  Minneapolis  Star  on  the  use  of  lab- 
oratory animals  for  medical  research. 
He  argued  against  legislation  designed 
to  so  harass  laboratory  researchers  that 
they  no  longer  will  be  able  to  get  much 
work  done. 

A  pet  owner  himself,  Dr.  Alvarez 
stated: 

Surely,  you  must  think  more  of  the  health 
of  our  millions  of  children  than  you  do  of 
the  comfCM-t  of  a  few  thousand  animals.  I 
love  animals,  but  I  love  human  beings  much 
more,  and  this  U  why  I  am  making  this 
ai>peal. 


Because  Dr.  Alvarez  has  written  wisely 
on  an  Issue  on  which  we  Congreseanen 


have  received  more  mail  than  any  other 
I  place  his  column  In  the  CoNGREssiONAt 
Record  so  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
have  a  chance  to  read  it. 
Lab  Animals  Vitai.  to  Research  Efforts 
(By  Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez) 
We  humans  are  so  funny.    Recently,  Drs. 
Salk  and  Sabln  and  the  able  men  who  worked 
before  them  and  with  them  practically  wiped 
off  the  face  of  the  earth  that  horrible  disease 
of  children,  poliomyelitis.    These  doctors  re- 
moved a  great  fear  from  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions of  mothers. 

Now,  what  puzzles  me  is  that  after  receiv- 
ing magnificent  gifts  of  this  type  from  lab- 
oratory workers,  why  should  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  ovu-  people  be  writing  to  their 
Congressman  to  peas  several  laws,  all  de- 
signed to  so  harraso  laboratory  researchers 
that  they  no  longer  will  be  able  to  get  much 
work  done.  One  law  would  leave  all  research 
men  at  the  mercy  of  some  politician  In  Wash- 
ington" who  could  teU  them  what  they  could 
and  could  not  do.  After  50  years  of  contact 
with  the  people  who  work  to  pass  this  type 
of  law.  I  have  learned  that  they  are  not  so 
concerned  with  the  good  of  animals  as  with 
their  hatred  of  research  and  perhaps  of  scien- 
tific doctors. 

Recently,  these  haters  of  research  have  had 
several  articles  published,  designed  to  give 
our  people  the  idea  that  most  laboratory 
work  Is  done  on  stolen  pet  dogs.  After  hav- 
ing sp>ent  17  years  In  research  laboratories, 
I  can  testify  that  the  last  thing  the  fine 
director  of  a  laboratory  wants  Is  accidentally 
to  buy  someone's  pet  dog  or  cat. 

Curiously,  the  people  who  are  now  having 
such  a  fit  over  alleged  dog  stealing,  are  the 
ones  responsible  for  It.  They  are  responsible 
for  It  because  they  have  always  fought  vio- 
lently to  keep  laboratory  people  from  buying 
their  needed  dogs  from  pounds.  If  the  haters 
of  research  really  wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  dog 
stealing,  they  could  do  It  overnight  by  per- 
mitting pound  men  to  sell  to  laboratories  the 
unclaimed  and  unwanted  animals  which  or- 
dinarily are  sacrificed. 

Years  ago  when  I  worked  in  laboratories, 
the  people  who  were  constantly  attacking 
us  were  always  making  great  efforts  to  pre- 
vent any  pound  man  In  the  State  from  selling 
us  a  dog.  To  show  that  they  hated  medical 
research  far  more  than  they  loved  dogs.  1 
need  only  say  that  once  when  my  friend,  the 
great  Pxof.  Herbert  Evans,  wanted  to  get 
enough  growth  hormone  with  which  to  try 
to  help  a  number  of  very  unhappy  boys  who 
were  falling  to  grow,  he  tried  to  buy  the 
heads  of  dead  dogs  from  a  nearby  pound, 
but  was  angrUy  turned  away  by  the  anti- 
research  people. 

I  sympathize  deeply  with  people  who  fear 
the  loss  of  their  pets  because  I  love  anlmali, 
myself.  Here  alongside  me  In  my  office  Is  • 
picture  of  Judy,  my  beloved  Persian  cat  wha 
as  long  as  she  lived,  always  sat  In  my  lap  as  1 
studied  or  wrote.  I  loved  also  the  several 
dogs  we  had  In  our  home.  In  my  years  in 
research  laboratories.  I  never  saw  any  cruelty 
to  animals,  and  I  know  that  our  eminent 
director  would  instantly  have  fired  any  man 
catight  hurting  an  animal. 

If  you.  my  readers,  would  like  to  see  cure* 
lor  cancer  and  many  other  horrible  disease* 
soon  found,  write  and  tell  your  Congressman 
not  to  Join  In  this  atUck  designed  primarily 
to  harass  laboratory  workers  with  laws  that 
win  make  it  more  difficult  for  them  to  work. 
Surely,  you  must  think  more  of  the  health 
of  our  millions  of  children  than  you  do  of 
the  comfort  of  a  few  thousand  animals.  I 
love  aniTTinin  but  I  lovc  himian  beings  mucb 
more,  and  this  Is  why  I  am  making  thli 
appeal. 
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Marcos-Lopez  Booster  Club  Celebrates 
Election  of  Pbilippine  President  and 
Vice  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  closest  sister  nations  is  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines.  She  was  one  of  our 
bravest  and  most  valuable  allies  during 
World  War  II. 

United  States  citizens  of  Filipino  de- 
scent are  among  our  most  loyal  and  con- 
cerned patriots.  TTaey  have  close  ties 
with  the  Philippines  and  special  Insight 
in  all  matters  involving  the  island 
Republic. 

Mr.  Manuel  L.  Luz,  of  Salinas,  Calif., 
president  of  the  Marcos-Lopez  Booster 
Club,  with  his  associates,  conducted  a 
program  recently  celebrating  the  election 
of  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E.- 
Marcos and  Vice  President  Fernando  Lo- 
I)ez. 

In  his  address,  Mr.  Luz  expressed  some 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
United  States  and  Filipino  citizens  share. 
With  these  goals  and  standards,  the 
nations  of  the  Pacific  may  look  forward 
to  a  bright  future. 

I  believe  my  colleagues,  and  other  in- 
terested persons,  will  find  much  encour- 
agement In  the  statements  of  Mr.  Luz. 
The  full  text  of  his  remarks  follows: 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines  Is  a  nation 
of  rich  and  wonderful  legacies.  Prom  Spain 
which  has  ruled  her  for  over  four  centuries, 
she  Inherited  the  love  of  God,  the  love  of 
right,  and  the  rich  and  consuming  rewards  of 
Christian  living.  Prom  the  United  States, 
which  took  her  over  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, she  has  Inherited  the  Ideals  of  democ- 
racy, a  government  which  endowed  equal- 
ity for  all  and  also  an  economy  which  offered 
full   and   equal   opportunity   to  everyone. 

For  many  decades,  this  Republic  enjoyed 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Christian 
nation  in  the  East.  She  was  equally  proud 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  show-window 
of  democracy  In  the  Orient.  Obviously  se- 
cure and  happy  under  the  prestige  of  these 
rare  distinctions,  her  people  were  proudly 
singing  to  the  world  "Never  shall  invaders 
trample  thy  sacred  shores,"  a  line  embodied 
la  their  national  anthem. 

But  as  they  continually  rode  at  the  crest 
of  these  rare  distinctions,  the  unforgettable 
and  dUastrous  World  War  U  unceremoniously 
fell  upon  them  and  bUrst  their  balloon. 
Things  commenced  then  to  change,  slowly, 
gradually  but  surely  and  definitely.  Moral 
standards  demoralized,  retrogressed  unre- 
•trtcttvely. 

The  Ten  Commandments — the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  the  Christian  movement — dis- 
appeared In  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the 
people.  Thou  shall  not  kill;  thou  shall  not 
•teal:  thou  shall  not  commit  adultery,  or 
covet  the  other  man's  wife;  and  all  other 
'•thou  shall  nots"  stood  no  longer  sacred. 

They  have  totally  lost  their  deep  meanings, 
ttelr  sacred  significance.  They  lost  their 
proper  direction.  Their  solemn  spirit.  The 
Philippines,  therefore,  and  this  is  obvloiw  to 
U»  keen  visitor,  relinquished  Its  deslgnaOon 
•s  the  only  Christian  nation  In  the  East.  The 
country   and   its   many  people  still   profess 


Christianity,  but  surely  It  can  be  no  longer 
a  Christian  nation,  practically. 

And,  too,  the  democratic  processes,  law 
and  order,  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  have  beeii  so  dis- 
torted, abused.  Ignored,  and  forgotten,  that 
to  the  visitor.  It  becomes  evident  that  It  has 
assumed,  adopted,  and  practiced  the  philoso- 
phy of  a  government  of  the  rich,  for  the  rich, 
and  by  the  rich.  The  common  tao,  the  man 
of  the  streets,  the  worklngman,  the  poor 
and  the  ones  who  enjoyed  no  affiliation  to 
the  rich  and  the  powerful  by  blood  or  other 
considerations  deserve  not  an  lota  of  any 
consideration.  It  seemed  to  be  a  deliberate 
and  a  calculated  step^  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous. 

There  Is  obviously  an  application  In 
double  standards  of  law  and  order  and 
In  the  proper  disbursement  of  Justice.  The 
one  Is  for  the  rich,  who  are  far  above  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  law  and  order;  the  other 
relates  to  the  poor  and  the  meek  who  are 
unmercilessly  subjected  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Jose  Rlzal,  the  greatest  man  the  Ma- 
layan race  has  ever  produced,  martyr  and 
hero,  has  poetically  described  the  Philippines 
as  the  pearl  of  the  Orient  seas.  During  the 
past  years  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
could  best  be  described  as  approaching  to 
the  borders  of  the  "Isles  of  Fear." 

There  has  been  a  succession  of  leaders  since 
the  Philippines  gained  her  Independence  on 
July  4,  1946.  Except  fOT  the  short  term  of 
President  Magsaysay,  the  condition  of  the 
country  showed  not  a  turn  for  tpe  better. 
Contrary,  the  trend  was  toward  the  debit 
side.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  are  becom- 
ing richer  and  more  powerful,  the  poor  are 
resigned  to  go  In  the  other  direction.  The 
Government  either  failed  to  cope  with  the 
conditions,  or  Is  resigned  to  accepting  them 
to  the  point  of  Justifying  and  endorsing  all 
of  these  unwarranted  hapf>enlngs. 

The  Boosters  Club,  whose  membership  con- 
sUts  mainly  of  VS.  PlUpinoo  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  the  moral,  socioeconomic,  and  politi- 
cal upheaval  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines, 
people  who  are  their  relations  by  blood,  race, 
customs,  and  traditions,  and  who  are  gen- 
uinely Interested  In  the  continued  amicable 
and  harmonious  relationship  between  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States,  therefore,  hitched  their  entire  hopes 
and  aspirations  to  the  political  comets  of 
President  Ferdinand  Marcos  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fernando  Lopez. 

Our  members  have  recognized  in  theee  two 
leaders  the  necessary  qualities,  Icnowledge, 
tact,  and  capabUitles  and  the  desire,  real  and 
genuine,  to  bring  back  sanity  to  the  Fili- 
pinos and  to  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 
to  relnstlH  fear  and  love  of  God  into  the 
hearts  of  the  people  and  to  obedience  and 
respect  to  orderly  society  and  equal  sub- 
servience to  a  government  of  law.  We  rec- 
ognize In  these  leaders  abilities  and  sincere 
desires  to  save  the  nation  from  itself  and  to 
restore  her  Into  a  position  of  respect  and 
admiration  politically  and  economically;  we 
see  in  them  the  desire  and  know-how  to 
minimize  If  not  to  stop  entirely  the  chaos 
and  disorder,  the  graft  and  corruption,  and 
to  straighten  out  the  derailed  train  of  prog- 
ress and  stable  economy,  democratic  proc- 
esses. Christian  Ideals,  and  more  Christian 
living. 

In  short,  we  feel  that  they  are  capable  of 
restoring  the  Republic  of  the  PhUippines  Into 
a  position  of  respect  and  admiration  In  the 
concourse  of  all  free  and  Independent  na- 
tions everywhere. 

That  is  why,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
celebrating  tonight  not  only  the  ascension 
Into  power  of  these  two  great  men.  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos  and  Vice  President  Ber- 
nando  Lopez,  but  also  of  what  we  beli 
be  the  rebirth  of  a  new  era  In  the  life 
Republic  of  the  Phlllpplnee  and  the  _ 
a  new  consciousness  and  bright  future 
people  of  the  Republic. 


Ambassador  Edward  Clark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Texas 
lawyer-businessman  Ed  Clark  was  asked 
by  the  President  some  9  months  ago  to 
go  to  Australia  as  the  American  Ambas- 
sador. By  his  own  admission,  it  takes 
more  to  be  a  successful  Ambassador  than 
a  "good  cook,  a  good  wine  cellar,  and  a 
strong  stomach." 

Mr.  Clark  has  done  an  honorable  and 
praiseworthy  job  as  America's  Ambas- 
sador to  the  country  down  under.  Some- 
one once  defined  a  diplomat  as  a  "per- 
son who  straddles  an  Issue  when  he  isn't 
dodging  one."  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth  if  an  individual  used 
that  definition  to  describe  Ambassador 
Clark. 

He  has  taken  every  opportunity  to 
make  our  English-speaking  cousins  In 
Australia  aware  of  issues  and  intentions 
of  our  Nation.  And  his  words  and  di- 
plomacy have  been  accepted  with  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration. 

He  is  paving  the  common  ground  with 
his  articulate  interpretations  of  Ameri- 
can goals  and  Ideals. 

Recently,  Ambassador  Clark  spoke  to 
the  Sydney  Club  about  the  "Great 
Society." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  text  of  Am- 
bassador Clark's  speech  at  this  point,  as 
follows : 

Thb  Great  Societt 

(Note. — Speech  given  by  Ambassador  Clark 

to  the  Sydney  Club,  Mar.  10,  1966) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  president,  distinguished 
guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  it  is  always 
a  great  pleasure  to  visit  this  beautiful  and 
exdUng  city  of  Syndey  and  I  am  especially 
happy  today  to  be  with  the  members  and 
guests  ot  the  Sydney  Club.  I  dont  mean 
to  Imply  that  I  like  getting  away  from  my 
hometown  ot  Canberra,  but  it's  nice  to  see 
how  the  other  half  live — or  should  I  say  the 
other  99  percent.  And  Fm  always  Intereetd 
In  seeing  how  the  opera  house  is  coming 
along.  I've  bought  a  couple  of  tlie  lottery 
tickets,  so  I  feel  It's  partly  mine. 

When  I  first  heard  about  the  Sydney  Club, 
I  was  told  that  It  was  originally  known  as 
the  "Millions  Club."  Being  a  banker,  I 
naturally  though  of  nmney,  for  which  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration.  Money 
doesn't  talk — It  shouts.  It  reeJly  will  not 
buy  happiness,  but  can  help  you  look  for  It 
In  a  lot  of  nice  places.  Now  I  don't  neces- 
sarily have  In  mind  the  Pink  Pussy  Oat.  be- 
cause I  have  not' been  there  yet.  I  must 
admit  that  the  prospect  of  talking  to  a  group 
of  Australian  mllUonairee  Intrigued  me. 
Then,  out  of  curiosity,  I  asked  someone 
whether  tiie  worxl  "millions"  referred  to 
pounds  or  dollars — and  the  answer  came 
back — "Neither" —  It  meant  people.  Well,  I 
don't  mind — I  like  people  too.  Especially 
girls.  I  have  three  beautiful  granddaughters. 
I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  salute  your 
founder,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Rickaid,  who 
worked  so  hard  for  so  many  years  In  the 
service  oif  your  club  and  the  betterment  of 
this  -great  city.  I  feel  there  Is  a  certain 
measure  of  common  ground  In  the  purpose 
and  work  of  the  Sydney  Club  and  the  sub- 
ject of  my  talk  today — "the  Great  Society." 


^^^f^ 
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JuBt  last  Demember.  your  dUtlngulahed 
president.  Sir  John  Northcote,  In  hla  Chrtat- 
mas  meaaage,  pointed  to  the  need  "To  con- 
sider the  faith  and  fellowship  which  Ue  at  the 
core  of  human  affaire."  Sir  John  also  spoke 
of  the  continuing  need  to  restore  our  trust 
and  tolerance  toward  others,  as  well  a»***he 
need  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of 
fellowship  and  human  dignity. 

These  are  the  same  ideals  which  underly 
the  concept  of  the  Great  Society  to  which 
tlM  President,  the  Government,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  directing  so  much 
of  their  time,  energy,  and  money. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times:  "What  is 
the  Great  Society?"  In  lU  esesnce.  ifs  a 
program  designed  to  satisfy  the  highest  as- 
pirations of  our  society.  Ifs  not  only  the 
Ids*  at  providing  everyone  a  roof  over  their 
hearts  and  enough  to  eat.  although  that  is  a 
part  of  It.  It  also  means :  Equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  our  clUzens;  equal  Justice 
under  law;  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
Improve  one's  status  In  life;  freedom  from 
anxiety  In  otir  old  age. 

In  short,  the  object  Is  a  better  world  for 
ourselves  and  our  children  as  well  as  for  our 
nalghbon  and  friends  all  over  God's  world. 
I  have  knovra  our  great  President  Lyndon 
Batnes  Johnson,  for  many,  many  years  and 
have  worked  very  closely  vrtth  him  on  a  great 
niunber  of  undertakings.  He  Is  a  great 
humanitarian.  Gentle  and  soft  hearted. 
Kind  and  considerate.  A  most  wonderful 
character.  I  have  heard  him  talk  about  his 
concept  of  a  Great  Society  many  Umee  and 
I  know  he  considers  It  the  most  challeng- 
ing and  Important  task  that  the  American 
people  have  ever  faced.  President  Johnson 
has  pointed  out  that  for  almost  two  centuries 
we  have  steadily  progressed  In  our  American 
way  of  life,  but  he  adds  that  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  road  to  a  really  Great 
Society. 

Some  people.  Including  many  writers,  say 
tbs  Great  Society  actually  started  almost  190 
years  ago  when  Americans  achieved  their  In- 
dependence and  proclaimed  as  their  Nation's 
goal:  "Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." That,  in  a  nutshell.  Is  what  the 
Great  Society  Is  all  about.  Others  have  said 
that  the  Great  Society  Is  part  of  a  continu- 
ing revolution — a  planned  revolution — go- 
ing back  about  33  years  when  the  New  Deal- 
ers, under  the  Inspirational  leaderahlp  of 
President  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt,  fought 
against  the  tyranny  of  poverty.  Ignorance, 
insecurity,  prejudice,  and  fear. 

In  those  days.  In  the  1930's.  President 
Johnson  was  a  young  New  Dealer  himself. 
kdmlnlstr«tive  assistant  to  a  Texas  CX>ngreas- 
man.  Today,  he  Is  fighting  hard  to  bring  to 
reality  some  of  the  dreams  which  be  and  hla 
tallow  New  Dealers  shared  more  than  SO 
years. 

rmlilsiit  Johnson  has  not  been  content 
with  past  seoompUshments.  He  has  given 
the  Amsrican  people  a  fresh  new  approach  to 
UmIx  own  destiny.  At  his  urging,  we  have 
t)sgiin  to  look  beyond  the  years  immediately 
ahead  to  the  unfolding  of  the  third  century 
of  otir  Nation's  history. 

Hs  has  called  upon  us  to  see:  That  prob- 
lems, long  gnawing  at  the  roots  of  our  so- 
ciety, must  b«  brought  to  tbe  siirface  and 
•llmlnated:  tba4  eurrenu  of  change  whoss 
flow  bad  seemed  randotn  are  moving  to- 
gether in  a  new  tide;  that  poaslblUUes 
thought  to  be  rsmot*  te  fact  lie  close  at 
hand.  We  have  be««  inads  more  fully  aware 
of  this  generation's  truateeslilp  ot  our  coun- 
try's future.  We  have  been  summoned  by 
our  President  to  compare  the  pattern  of  our 
society  against  the  design  of  a  Great  So- 
ciety—to maka  tboM  parts  which  are  miss- 
ing— and  to  ramake  tboae  which  are  flawed. 
What  are  the  rooU  of  the  concept,  and 
how  will  It  affect  my  country  s  course?  Hare 
are  the  words  In  which  President  Johnson 


told  how  he  himself  found  the  answw  to  the 
hard  question  ot  how  a  President  can  know 
the  right  course  to  choose: 

"The  answer  was  waiting  for  me  in  the 
land  where  I  was  born.  It  was  once  barren 
land.  The  angular  hills  were  covered  with 
scrub  cedar  and  a  few  live  oaks.  Little  would 
grow  in  the  harsh  caliche  soil.  And  eacb 
spring  the  Pedemalee  River  would  flood  the 
valley. 

"But  men  came  and  worked  and  endured 
and  built.  Today  that  ooiintry  is  abimdant 
with  fruit,  cattle,  goats  and  sheep.  There  are 
pleasant  homes  and  lakes,  and  the  floods  are 
gone.  Why  did  men  come  to  that  once  for- 
bidding land? 

"They  were  restless,  of  course,  and  bad 
to  be  moving  on.  But  there  was  more  than 
that.  There  was  a  dream — a  dream  of  a 
place  where  a  freeman  could  build  for  him- 
self, and  raise  his  children  to  a  better  life — 
a  dream  of  a  continent  to  be  conquered,  a 
world  to  be  won.  a  nation  to  be  made. 

"Remembering  this,  I  knew  the  answer. 
A  President  does  not  shape  a  new  and  per- 
sonal vision  of  America.  He  collects  it  from 
the  scattered  hopes  of  the  American  past 
•  •  •  It  has  guided  tis  every  step  of  the 
way  *  *  *  it  shall  lead  tis  as  we  enter  this 
third  century  of  search  for  'a  more  perfect 
Union.'  " 

That  vision  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
President  Johnson,  which  looks  out  upon  "A 
-world  to  be  won."  is  drawn  from  the  whole 
history  of  America.  The  course  It  sets  for 
us  leads  straight  on  from  where  we  stand 
today,  laying  down  no  burden,  rejecting  no 
responsibility,  discarding  no  commitment. 
It  Is  a  demand  that  we  keep  faith  with 
ourselves. 

In  the  President's  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage last  January,  he  said  that  there  are 
three  roads  that  lead  to  the  Great  Society: 
"Growth  In  the  economic  health  and  abiin- 
dance  of  our  country;  Justice,  to  permit  all 
otir  people  to  share  the  freedom  and  oppor- 
tunity of  America;  liberation  of  our  genius 
and  abviandance  to  enrich  the  quality  o€ 
our  lives." 

These  are  not  empty  phrases.  But  ambl- 
tlo«is  goals  which  are  backed  up  by  specific 
action  programs  or  proposals  designed  to 
move  the  Am^can  people  down  these  three 
rotuls.  Let  me  stimmarlze  a  few  of  these 
progr&ots  to  show  you  that  the  concept  of 
the  Great  Society  is  not  merely  a  dream 
but  a  serious  program  of  action  on  many 
fronts.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
are  underway  or  are  "In  the  works,"  as  we 
say: 

1.  A  program  In  education  to  insure  every 
American  child  the  fullest  development  ot 
hla  mind  and  skills. 

a.  A  massive  attack  on  crippling  and  kill- 
ing diseases.  This  Includes  medical  care 
of  the  aged,  cooperative  International  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  killing  diseases,  stepped-up 
medical  research  and  education,  and  the 
development  of  new  community  Institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

3.  A  national  effort  to  make  the  American 
city  a  better  and  more  stimulating  place  to 
live.  This  Includes  specific  programs  in  the 
fields  of  housing,  slum  clearance.  Improved 
and  expanded  community  faculties.  t>etter 
transportation  and  health  services,  recrea- 
tion and  pc^ks.  and  the  purification  of  water 
and  air. 

4.  Measures  to  conserve  the  national 
beauties  of  America^ — more  National  and 
State  parks,  highway  beautlflcation.  aiul  the 
ending  of  the  wasteful  and  degrading  poison- 
ing of  our  rivers  and  lakes. 

5.  The  development  of  regions  of  our  coun- 
try suffering  from  distress  and  depression — 
the  so-called  war  on  poverty  which  is  well 
underway. 

«.  New  eScrU  to  control  and  prevent  crime 
and  dsllnqueney. 


7.  Steps  to  Insure  equal  Justice  to  all  our 
people.  Including  the  elimination  of  every 
remaining  obstacle  to  the  right  and  c^Jpor- 
turUty  to  vote. 

8.  Support  for  the  creative  arts  and  sci- 
ences. 

These  are  some  of  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams of  action;  progress  is  being  made  in 
all  of  them.  But  the  goals  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety are  not  specific  and  the  programs  are 
not  static,  because  people  will  always  aspire 
to  and  work  for  the  betterment  of  life.  The 
goals  and  achievements  of  one  generation 
are  the  starting  points  for  the  next.  Our 
dynamic  society  will  never  reach  the  point 
where  people  can  sit  back  and  say,  "Well, 
we've  made  it — we  have  achieved  the  Great 
Society."  For  there  will  always  be  enough 
things  to  do  to  Improve  the  lot  ot  oui  own 
people  and  the  people  of  the  less  fortunate 
lands. 

While  President  Johnson  has  set  forth  the 
goals  of  a  Great  Society  for  America — and 
has  started  us  down  the  road — the  President 
and  the  American  people  know  that  we  have 
no  monopoly  of  the  desires  to  build  a  better 
society.  They  are  common  to  every  indi- 
vidual and  every  nation.  It  is  our  hope  that, 
while  we  make  progress  toward  a  great  so- 
ciety in  America,  our  efforts  and  exp)ertence 
will  help  other  nations  to  make  progress.  In 
their  own  way.  toward  their  great  societies. 
So  In  our  common  pursuit  of  human  dig- 
nity and  freedom  and  a  better  life  at  home, 
we  win  not  forget  the  two-thirds  of  ths 
world  that  lives  under  a  burden  of  Ignorance, 
dl.'ease,  poverty,  and  despnlr.  History  has 
not  let  us  abide  in  the  delusion  of  isola- 
tionism. Freedom  is  not  divisible,  nor  is  the 
struggle  for  an  Improved  lot  for  mankind, 
for  a  greater  society  of  the  human  race. 

At  the  time  of  America's  foundation,  ws 
did  not  claim  that  "Life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness"  was  a  birthright  for 
Americans  and  Americans  only.  We  will  be 
happy  to  share  with  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  the  techniques  and  programs  we 
test  and  develop  In  pursuit  of  the  Great  So- 
ciety. We  will  be  happy  to  export  this  type 
of  revolution. 

This  revoluUon— this  searching  and  work- 
ing for  a  better  life — Is  taking  place,  step 
by  step,  in  many  countries  around  the  world. 
And  we  and  you  and  the  other  members  at 
the  Western  society  are  helping  create  this 
revolution.  Vice  President  Humphrey  said 
in  Canberra  last  month  that  "We  are  ths 
revolutionists — not  the  Communists.  We  are 
the  agents  of  Justice  and  reform — not  the 
Communists."  This  certainly  Is  true.  Ths 
Great  Society  is  a  dream  we  can  all  share 
and  can  all  work  toward  for  it  reflects  ths 
highest  aspirations  of  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  a  few  words 
that  President  Johnson  spoke  2  years  ago  at 
the  University  of  Michigan: 

"The  Great  Society  is  not  a  safe  harbor,  a 
resting  place,  a  final  objective,  a  finished 
work.  It  Is  a  challenge  constantly  renewed, 
beckoning  us  toward  a  destiny  where  the 
meaning  of  our  lives  matches  the  marvelous 
products  of  our  labor." 

In  my  country  we  sing  and  love  an  old 
hymn  called  "Blest  Be  the  Tie  That  Binds  "— 
and  now  may  I  say  God  bless  you  everyona, 
I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  distinguished  and  capable  sen- 
ior Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Car- 
olina addressed  the  Senate  prayer  break- 
fast group  here  In  the  Capitol  Building, 
and  he  discussed  prayer  and  its  historical 
role  in  assisting  the  great  leaders  of  our 
Nation.  Prayer  has  given  to  our  leaders 
of  the  past  that  inspiration,  wisdom,  and 
determination  to  lead  this  country 
through  trying  times. 

Senator  Thttrmond  brought  to  our  at- 
tention a  few  of  the  prayers  offered  by 
America's  patriots,  which  demonstrated 
their  dependency  and  belief  In  the  Cre- 
ator, our  Heavenly  Father. 

I  believe  this  address  will  be  an  Inspi- 
ration to  all  who  read  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Senator  Strom  Thttrmond,  Rb- 
P0BLJCAN,  or  South  Carouna.  Beporx  ths 
Senate  Prater  Breakfast  Gaotrp,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  in  thx  Capitoi.,  March  30, 
1966 

PRAYBt 

James  Montgomery  penned  the  Immortal 
words: 

"Prayer  Is  the  soul's  sincere  desire 
Uttered  or  unexpressed: 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  flre 
That  trembles  In  the  breast." 

And,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  said  a  great  deal 
about  prayer  In  this  simple  stanza: 

*^ore  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this 

world  dreams  of. 
Wherefore,  let  thy  voice  rise  like  a  fountain 
.  f<M'  me  night  and  day." 

For  these  next  few  minutes,  then,  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  consider  with  you 
some  of  the  great  prayers  and  occasions  of 
prayer  in  the  hlstoiy  of  our  Nation.  We  are 
a  nation  singularly  blessed  by  God,  and  per- 
haps this  morning  we  can  draw  a  few  mo- 
ments of  Inspiration  as  together  we  look  at 
sonke  of  the  prayers  and  attitudes  toward 
prayer  that  have  shaped  our  country. 

First,  I  think  that  it  Is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  Mayflower  Compact,  written  In  No- 
vember of  1620,  begins  with  a  prayer.  "In  tb» 
name  of  God."  It  further  goes  on  to  state, 
"We  •  •  •  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory 
Ot  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  •  •  •  do  by  these  presents  solemnly 
and  mutually  In  the  presence  of  God.  and  of 
one  another,  covenant  and  combine  our- 
selves together  Into  a  civil  body  p<:^tlc." 
Thus  our  Nation  began  founded  on  prayer. 

Prayer  played  a  large  part  In  the  winning 
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of  our  independence.  The  kneeling  figure  of 
George  Washington  through  that  bitter  win- 
ter In  Valley  Forge  Is  a  part  of  America  that 
should  never  be  forgotten;  and  here  Is  a 
principle  expressed  by  Washington  regarding 
the  Nation's  relationship  to  God: 

"Let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposi- 
tion that  morality  can  be  maintained  with- 
out religion.  Reason  and  exi>erience  both 
forbid  us  to  expect  that  natural  morality 
can  prevail  In  exclusion  of  rellgiovis  prin- 
ciple." 

Washington  held  fast  to  this  concept  In 
the  early  days  of  the  forming  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  think  it  particularly  significant  to 
listen  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  June  of  1787. 

They  had  been  meeting  for  weeks  and 
could  neither  agree,  nor  try  to  agree,  when 
Benjamin  Franklin  rose  to  his  feet  and  ad- 
dressed George  Washington: 

"Mr.  President:  The  small  progress  we  have 
made  after  4  or  5  weeks  close  attention  and 
continual  reasonings  with  each  other  •  •  • 
is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  human  understanding.  We  indeed  seem 
to  feel  our  own  want  of  political  wisdom  since 
we  have  been  running  all  about  In  search  of 
it.  We  have  gone  back  to  ancient  history 
for  models  of  government  that  now  no  longer 
exist.  And.  we  have  viewed  modem 
states  •  •  •  but  flnd  none  of  their  constitu- 
tions suitable  to  our  circumstances. 

"In  this  situation  of  this  assembly,  groping 
as  it  were  in  the  dark  to  find  political  truth, 
and  scarce  able  to  distinguish  It  when  pre- 
sented to  us,  how  has  it  happened.  Sir.  that 
we  have  not,  hitherto,  once  thought  of  hum- 
bly applying  to  the  Father  of  Lights  to  Il- 
luminate our  understandings?  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  with  Britain,  when  we 
were  sensible  of  danger,  we  had  dally  prayers 
In  this  room  for  divine  protection. 

Our  prayers.  Sir,  were  heard;  and  they  were 
generously  answered.  To  that  kind  provi- 
dence we  owe  this  happy  opportunity  of 
consulting  in  peace  oa.  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing our  future  felicity.  And  have  we  now 
forgotten  that  powerful  friend?  Or,  do  we 
Imagine  we  no  longer  need  its  assistance? 
I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and  the  longer 
I  live  the  more  convincing  proofs  I  see  of 
this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  And  If  a  sparrow  cannot  faU  to  the 
grotind  without  His  notice,  is  It  possible  that 
an  empire  can  rise  without  His  aid? 

"We  have  been  assured.  Sir.  In  the  sacred 
writings  that,  'Except  the  Lord  biilld  the 
house,  they  labor  In  vain  that  build  It;  ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  In  vain.'  I  firmly  believe  this; 
and  I  also  believe  that  without  His  concur- 
ring aid.  we  shall  succeed  In  this  political 
building  no  better  than  the  builders  of 
Babel;  and  what  Is  worse,  mankind  may 
hereafter  from  this  unfortunate  Instance, 
despair  of  establishing  government  by  hu- 
man wisdom,  and  Leave  it  to  chance,  war,  or 
conquest.     I  therefore  beg  leave  to  move — 

"That  henceforth,  prayers  Imploring  the 
assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessings  on  our 
deliberations  be  held  in  this  assembly  every 
morning  before  we  proceed  to  buslnees." 

So  what  Is  history's  verdict  on  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  after  almost  a  190-year 
trial? 

A  country  with  only  8  percent  of  the 
world's  ptopulatlon  has:  57  percent  of  the 
world's  automobiles,  61  percent  of  the  world's 
telephones,  41  percent  of  the  world's  radios 
and  47  percent  of  its  television  sets.    Russia, 


with  about  30  mlUion  more  people  than  w» 
have,  has  only  300,000  more  children  In  the 
public  schools,  and  we  have  roughly  1  mil- 
lion more  college  students  than  they  do. 
Our  Nation  has  more  college  opportunities 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Our 
gross  national  product  compares  with  other 
areas  of  the  world  like  this:  Western  Europe 
has  aljout  $1,280  GNP  per  capita;  the  United 
States  has  approximately  $3,220  per  capita; 
Asia  has  about  $186  in  GNP  per  capita. 

These  facts,  of  course,  are  only  material 
evidence  of  God's  blessing  on  this  country. 
Our  spiritual  heritage  Is  far  greater  and 
deeper. 

Great  events  In  our  Nation's  history  have 
turned  In  our  favor  In  answer  to  prayer. 
When  ths  British  Army  at  New  Orleans 
sent  a  message  to  Andrew  Jackson  that 
"Tomorrow  nux^iing  at  this  time  we  will 
eat  our  breakfast  on  yotir  campground  be- 
cause we  have  several  lords  with  us  and 
General  Packingham."  Jackson  sent  back 
the  message:  "Come  right  on  for  I  have 
on  my  side  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord 
Cod  Almightly.  and  Andrew  Jackson." 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Inventor  of  the  tele- 
graph, when  questioned  on  bis  actions  when 
be  got  to  a  place  in  inventing  where  he 
dldnt  know  what  to  do  next.  said.  "When- 
ever I  could  not  see  my  way  clearly,  I 
knelt  down  and  prayed  for  light  and  un- 
derstanding •  •  '.  And  may  I  tell  you  that 
when  flattering  honors  came  to  me  from 
America  and  Europe  on  account  of  the  In- 
vention which  bears  tny  name.  I  nevw  felt 
I  deserved  thetn.  I  had  made  a  valuable  ap- 
plication of  electrtcty.  not  because  I  was 
superior  to  other  men,  but  solely  because 
God,  who  meant  it  for  mankind,  must  re- 
veal it  to  someone,  and  was  pleased  to  re- 
veal it  to  me." 

During  those  dark  days  ot  our  Nation's 
history  when  brother  fought  against  brother. 
President  Lincoln  from  time  to  time  would 
proclaim  days  of  "public  prayer,  humilia- 
tion, and  fasting."  He  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  have  been  driven  many  times  to  my  knees 
by  the  overwhelming  oonvlctlcwi  that  I  had 
nowhere  else  to  go:  my  own  wisdom  and  that 
of  all  around  me  seemed  Insufficient  for  the 
day." 

While  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac, 
the  Confederate  general  called  "Old  Blue 
Light"  by  his  men  was  known  In  the  armies 
as.  "The  Man  ot  P»rayer."  The  old  body 
servant  of  Gen.  Stonewaa  Jackson  said  that 
he  could  always  tell  when  a  battle  was  near 
at  hand  by  seeing  the  general  get  up  many 
times  at  night  and  pray. 

A  prayer  that  comes  out  of  the  rich 
spiritual  heritage  of  the  Negro  goes  this 
way,  "Lord,  help  me  to  understand  that 
You  alnt  goln'  to  let  nothing  come  my  way 
that  You  and   me   can*t  handle   together." 

We  see  that  prayer  is  never  outmoded  or 
out  of  place,  for  here  is  a  prayer,  recorded 
by  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  while  orbit- 
ing the  earth: 

"Pother,  thank  You,  especially  for  letting 
me  fly  this  flight.  Thank  You  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  being  able  to  be  In  this  position 
to  be  up  in  this  wondrous  place,  seeing  all 
these  many  startling,  wonderful  things 
that  You  have  created. 

"Help  guide  and.  direct  aU  of  us  that  we 
may  shape  our  lives  to  be  much  better 
Christians,  trying  to  help  one  another,  and 
to  work  wltli  one  another  rather  than  fl^ht* 
Ing  and  bickMlng. 
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"Help  ua  to  complete  this  mission  suc- 
oeaefuUy.  Help  us  In  our  future  space 
ende^Tors  that  we  m»y  ahow  the  world  that 
ft  democracy  can  compete,  and  still  be  able 
to  do  things  in  a  big  way.  and  be  able 
to  do  research  development  and  conduct 
many  sclenUflc  and  very  technical  pro- 
grams. 

"Be  with  all  our  famlllee.  Olve  them 
guidance  and  encouragement,  and  let  them 
know  thftt  everything  will  be  OK 
"We  ask  in  Thy  name.  Amen.' 
RecenUy  I  had  the  privilege  of  arranging 
for  Scott  Carpenter,  another  of  our  space- 
men, to  address  an  audience  In  South  Caro- 
lina, and  I  know  that  these  men  are  dedi- 
cateid  to  the  preaervatlon  o<  our  American 
way  of  life. 

In  closing  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  a  prayer  by  the  Father  of  our 
country,  George  Washington.  We  can  each 
pray  for  the  blessings  Invoked  on  our  Nation 
In  this  prayer. 

"Almighty  God:  We  make  our  earneet 
prayer  that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States 
In  Thy  holy  protection,  that  Thou  wilt  in- 
cline the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  ctilUvate  a 
•pirlt  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  gov- 
ernment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection 
and  love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large.  And  fi- 
nally, that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  dispose  xis  all  to  do  Justice,  to  love 
mercy  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity.  humUlty.  and  pacific  temper  of  mind 
which  were  the  characterlsUcs  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion.  «md  without  a 
humble  Imltetion  of  whose  example  in  these 
things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy  na- 
tion. Grant  our  supplication,  we  beseech 
Thee,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen." 

In  t>''«  day  when  so  many  families  are 
abcuidoning  grace  before  meals;  when  the 
Supreme  Court  has  removed  prayer  and  Bible 
reading  from  our  public  schools;  when  a 
spokesman  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  has  publicly  said  that  "the  loss  of 
the  traditional  Sunday  would  not  be  cata- 
strophic and  might  be  healthy";  when 
bishops  are  proclaiming  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  divine  and  other  theolo^ans  announce 
that  "God  is  dead";  I  think  it  is  time  for  the 
people  of  America  to  awake. 

We  miwt  play  our  part  in  encouraging  our 
people  to  pray  more;  to  examine  our  re- 
ligious heritage  in  this  country  and  see  the 
benefit  of  seeking  God's  blessing.  Prayer  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  the  finite  can  com- 
municate with  the  Infinite;  In  Which  the 
known  can  communicate  with  the  \mknown; 
In  which  the  visible  may  be  in  touch  with 
the  Invisible. 

Unless  we  awaken  our  Nation  to  Its  dan- 
gerous trend  toward  materialism  and  away 
from  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our  forefathers. 
th«n  I  fear  for  our  future.  We  may  easily 
Ma,  If  we  but  examine  the  history  of  our 
Matloa,  that  prayer  and  oocnmunicatlon  with 
God  Is  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  society. 
If  we  allow  it  to  be  abandoned  now.  we  will 
be  casting  away  the  greatest  asset  this  Na- 
tion, or  any  other  nation,  has  ever  known. 
Let  us  challenge  our  people  to  recall  those 
words  of  Holy  Writ  which  so  aptly  describe 
America:  "Blessed  is  that  people  whose  God 
la  the  Lord." 
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Mr.  KARSTEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
Isagues  may  not  have  seen  In  the  Wash- 


ington Evening  Star  an  article  by  Mary 
McGrory  which  commends  tlie  ap>polnt- 
ment  of  James  W.  Symington  as  U.S. 
Chief  of  Protocol. 

The  columunist  states: 

It  is  the  most  popular  appointment 
the  President  has  made  since  he  plucked 
Arthur  J.  Oolberg  from  the  Supreme  Court 
and  dispatched  him  to  the  United  Nations. 

And  she  adds : 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't 
like  Symington. 

It  is  pointed  out.  also,  that  Symington 
Is  a  lawyer  who  speaks  three  languages 
and  is  trained  in  diplomacy. 

Others  will  find  this  of  interest  and  I 
Include  it  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  SUr. 
Mar.  27.  1966 1 
Stmington  a  Popular  Choici 
(By  Mary  McGrory) 
When  Lloyd  Hand  suddenly  ducked  out  of 
his  Job  as  Chief  of  Protocol  to  seek  his  politi- 
cal fortunes  In  California,  President  Johnson 
called  for  a  list  of  bright  young  men  In  the 
administration  which  had  been  prepared  for 
Just  such  contingencies. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  name  of  James  W. 
Symington,  38,  Executive  Director  ot  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. He  decided  on  the  spot  that  he 
wanted  Symington  to  switch  from  handling 
dropouts  to  handling  diplomats. 

It  Is  the  most  popular  appointment  the 
President  has  made  since  he  plucked 
Arthur  J,  Goldberg  from  the  Supreme  Court 
and  dispatched  him  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  testy  town.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  find 
anyone  who  doesn't  like  Symington.  It  Is 
impossible  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't  appre- 
ciate his  minstrelsy.  An  accomplished 
guitarist,  he  has  a  sweet  tenor  voice  and 
sings  ballads,  some  of  his  own  composition. 
The  chcrice  pleased  both  Johnsonians  and 
Kennedyites.  hawks  and  doves,  classical  and 
Jazz  buffs.  Symington's  favorite  composer  Is 
Mozart,  but  he  swings  with  the  pop  art  set, 
too. 

His  wife,  Sylvia.  Is  also  musical  and  charm- 
ing. His  children.  Julie.  11.  and  Jeremy.  8. 
are  singularly  well-mannered.  At  Syming- 
ton's swearing  in  ceremonies,  they  stood  in 
the  receiving  line  and  greeted  well  wishers 
with  great  aplomb. 

Symington,  a  slim  lawyer,  who  speaks  three 
languages,  to  trained  tn  diplomacy.  He 
served  John  Hay  Whitney  for  2  years  In 
London  and  one  of  his  chores  was  to  arrange 
the  visit  of  then  Vice  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  In  1959. 

He  provided  the  only  soothing  notes  of  the 
1960  Democratic  convention.  HU  father 
Senator  Stuakt  Stmiwcton.  of  MJaaourl,  made 
a  small  bid  for  the  presidential  nomination. 
It  came  to  naught,  but  had  the  matter  been 
decided  by  those  grateful  auditors  who  heard 
Jim  Symington  singing  gentle  antl-Btoen- 
hower  ditties  in  his  father's  headquarters, 
it  might  have  come  out  differently. 

Symington  Joined  the  New  Frontier  as 
deputy  to  the  administrator  of  food  for 
peace.  Oixjacs  McOoviaiN.  who  has  since  be- 
come a  Senator  from  South  Dakota.  Mc- 
OovEai*  says  Symington  has  a  knack  of 
adapting  to  foreigners  and  understanding 
them. 

His  second  boss  was  then  Attorney  General 
RotMTt  F.  Kennedy.  As  an  administrative 
assistant,  one  of  Symington's  Jobs  was  to 
tour  campuses  to  find  out  how  foreign  stu- 
dents were  fulng  in  American  unlversitlea, 
which  has  turned  out  to  be  a  relevant  assign- 
ment. 

Since  June  1966.  Symington  has  been  the 
Justice  Dei>artment'8  expert  on  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. One  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  the 
interdepartmental  group  was  its  successful 
nogotiatlon  of  peace  between  the  teenagers 
of  Hampton  Beach.  N.H.,  and  their  elders. 


He  was  always  a  featured  performer  at  the 
annual  Justice  Department  Chrlstmac  parties 
for  the  poor  children  of  Washington. 

He  would  say,  "I  wish  you  kids  would  stay 
In  school,"  before  he  struck  up  "I  Ride  on  Ole 
Paint"  or  "Liza  Jane." 

Attorney  General  Katzenbach  regards  Sym- 
ington as  uniquely  suited  to  his  new  duties. 
In  addition  to  being  polite,  says  Mr.  Katzen- 
bach he  is  droll. 

Symington  got  started  In  a  great  flurry 
Within  an  hour  of  being  sworn  in.  he  was  in 
the  Yellow  Oval  Room  presenting  his  first 
Ambassador.  Amlm  Ahmad  Hussein  of  the 
Sudan,  to  Pre? 'dent  Johnson. 

His  voice  quivered  a  trifle,  but  his  pro- 
nunciation was  fine.  He  had  been  briefed  on 
the  ritual  In  the  limousine  on  his  way  to  the 
White  House  by  his  deputy,  Chester  Carter. 

He  was  already  immersed  In  preparation 
for  his  first  big  test,  the  historic  and  un- 
precedented visit  of  the  first  woman  Prime 
Minister  to  come  to  America,  Indira  Gandhi 
of  India. 

Symington  and  his  wife  are  now  busy 
studying  photographs  of  the  mem.bers  of  Mrs. 
Gandhi's  entourage.  A  phonetics  expert  Is 
coaching  them  in  the  pronunciation  of  In- 
dian names. 

He  is  aUo  studying  a  huge  briefijig  book 
full  of  statistics  and  discuBslons  of  Indian 
issues:  food,  economy  and  relations  with 
Pakistan.  While  a  chief  of  protocol  must  be 
a  past  master  of  small  talk,  he  must  also  be 
ready  for  that  moment  when  a  weary  head  of 
state  wishes  to  discuss,  with  the  ever-present 
guide  and  escort,  some  matter  of  substance. 
Symington  to  greatly  looking  forward  to 
the  moment  when  he  steps  forward  to  wel- 
come Mrs.  Gandhi.  In  the  name  of  President 
Johnson,  speaking  his  name  and  his  new 
position. 

When  she  goes  back  to  New  Delhi,  he  will 
address  himself  to  getting  in  touch  with  his 
new  constituency,  the  representatives  of  113 
oountrlea  on  Embassy  Row.  He  wants  to 
communicate  with  them  and  find  out  their 
Interests,  views  and  problems  and.  as  he  says, 
"readily,"  speedily  and  accurately  transmit 
them  to  the  executive  department." 


Miss  Linda  Sue  Powers— Budding 
Sciendit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  young  lady  of  Beckley. 
W.  Va.,  Miss  Linda  Sue  Powers,  has  won 
a  place  as  a  top  competitor  In  the  science 
talent  search  conducted  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.'s  Science  Talent 
Institute  on  an  armual  basis.  She  has 
won  a  scholarship  which  will  enable  her 
•  to  continue  her  scientific  studies  in  col- 
lege, and  she  is  the  first  student  from 
a  high  school  In  West  Virginia  to  be  so 
honored. 

The  citizens  of  her  hometown  and  her 
home  State  are  Justly  proud  of  her;  and 
the  Sunday  Gazette- Mall  State  maga- 
zine, Charleston.  W.  Va.,  oti  April  3.  car- 
ried an  article  lauding  her  for  her  com- 
bination of  brains  and  hard  work  which 
enabled  her  to  win  the  science  talent 
scholarship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspi^jer  article  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 


April  5,  1966 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  William  C.  Blizzard) 

The  teenager  didn't  say,  "yeah,  yeah, 
yeah." 

The  teenager  said:  "I  demonstrated  and 
amended  a  tentative  theory  as  to  the  mech- 
anism of  photochromism,  thermochromism, 
and  plezochromlsm." 

The  unexpected  polysyllables  came  from 
the  mouth  of  a  teenager  who  was  blonde, 
pretty,  and  feminine.  She  was  18-year-old 
Linda  Sue  Powers  of  Beckley,  the  first  stu- 
dent from  West  Virginia  to  win  a  place 
among  the  40  finaltots  In  the  26  years  the 
Science  Talent  Institute  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  science  talent  search  In  the  Nation's 
high  school. 

Linda  not  only  was  among  the  40  finalists 
who  won  awards,  but  was  one  of  the  6  top 
winners  of  college  scholarships.  She  placed 
fifth  In  the  annual,  national  comf)etltlon 
sponsored  by  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp., 
an  honor  which  earned  her  a  $3,000  scholar- 
ship to  the  college  of  her  choice. 

Placing  fifth  In  a  field  of  five  may  not  at 
first  seem  an  outstanding  accomplishment. 
But  Linda  Sue's  achievement  amounted  to  a 
great  deal  more  than  that. 

In  the  first  place.  Linda  did  not  place  fifth 
In  a  field  of  five,  but  in  a  field  of  2,883  high 
school  seniors  who  completed  all  of  the  rig- 
orotiB  science  talent  search  requirements. 
From  these  competitors,  Linda  was  chosen 
as  one  of  the  40  finalists  who  Journeyed  to 
Washington,  DC,  for  selection  of  taA  top 
young  scientific  talent  In  the  Untied  States. 

Of  these  40  award  winners,  29  were  boys 
and  11  were  girls.  Of  the  11  girls.  Unda 
was  the  only  one  whose  project  was  in  the 
physical  sciences;  all  of  the  other  glrto  had 
worked  In  the  fields  of  biology  or  medicine. 

Finally.  Linda  was  awarded  one  of  the  top 
five  scholarships,  ranging  In  value  from  $7,- 
500  to  $3,000,  and  was  the  only  girl  among 
the  five  winners. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  Linda  Sue's 
accomplishment  may  be  gained  by  learning 
something  about  her  competition.  Top 
winner  in  the  talent  search  was  Henry  Wag- 
ner, Jr..  a  teenage  biochemist  from  Gwynedd 
Valley.  Pa.,  who  has  already  published  a  pa- 
per in  a  professional  Journal  in  collaboration 
with  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Temple' 
University  Medical   School   in   Philadelphia. 

The  nature  of  Wagner's  paper?  He  re- 
ported the  resuiu  of  his  investigations  of 
the  sequence  of  amino  acids  in  alpha- 
chymotrypsln,  which  to  part  of  an  animal 
protein. 

Barry  J.  Klyde,  of  Flushing,  N.Y.,  won  sec- 
ond place  for  hto  5  years  of  work  (he  to 
now  17)  "to  determine  that  it  to  possible  to 
modify  the  viability  of  a  certain  genotype  of 
the  mouse  by  artificial  selection." 

Third -place  winner  David  R.  Jefferson,  of 
BeltovUie,  Md.,  who  to  also  17,  has  developed 
"a  complete  isosceles  trigonometry  that  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  usual  right-triangle 
trigonometry."  David  says  the  choice  of  the 
rtght  triangle  In  the  first  place  was  Just  a 
matter  of  convenience,  and  if  you  want  to 
argue  with  him  write  to  BeltsvlUe,  Md..  not  to 
thto  nevrepaper. 

Kevin  R.  Blnns,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  re- 
ceived fourth-place  award  for  excavations  of 
•n  Indian  burial  ground  In  Iowa,  where  he 
found  crosses  made  of  shell.  These  crosses 
indicate  Christian  influence,  a  factor  not 
heretofore  accepted  as  Influencing  the  abo- 
rtgines  of  the  area.  Binns'  major  interest, 
however,  to  paleontology,  not  archeology. 

WORKID   HARD 

♦v^°"  ba^e  already  read,  at  the  beginning  of 
into  story,  what  Linda  Sue  Powers,  of  Beckley, 
old  to  win  her  $3,000  scholarship.  The  ex- 
planaUon  was  in  her  own  words,  but  you 
«a»y  stm  need  a  trifle  of  elucidation. 


Linda  Sue  studied  color  changes  in  cer- 
tain organic  chemical  comix>unds  when 
those  compounds  were  exposed  to  light,  heat, 
or  pressure.  That  to,  she  wanted  to  find  out 
what  molecular  changes  took  place  In  the 
compounds  along  with  the  color  changes  and 
their  subsequent  return.  In  the  absence  of 
stimuli,  to  their  original  state. 

For  her  work,  the  Woodrow  Wltoon  High 
School  senior  had  the  great  advantage  of 
summer  school  at  Marshall  University, 
where  relatively  sophtotlcated  chemical 
equipment  was  available.  In  addition,  Mar- 
shall University  supplied  her  with  much 
valuable  equipment  for  her  own  laboratory 
which  she  set  up  In  the  basement  of  her 
home. 

"Please  thank  Marshall  University  for  me," 
Linda  said,  "especially  Dr.  Ned  D.  Heindel,  as- 
stotant  professor  of  chemtotry."  Linda's 
work  at  Marshall  last  summer  involved  long 
hours  of  classroom  and  laboratory  work, 
sometimes  from  8  a.m.  until  nearly  midnight. 

Linda  Sue  has  no  smart-aleck  precocity, 
although  I  detected  a  certain  amusement  in 
the  fact  that  her  experiments  and  terminol- 
ogy were  puzzling  to  some  of  her  gray- 
haired  elders.  She  talks  rapidly  while  scrib- 
bling and  scrawling  chemical  diagrams 
almost  as  rapidly,  and  she  talked  something 
like  thto,  making  little  clicking  notoes  with 
her  tongue : 

"For  instance,  one  compound  to  pale  yellow 
(we  call  It  colorless,  but  It  really  Isn't),  and 
it  changes  to  a  chartreuse,  and  one  theory 
says  the  cause  to  the  transfer  of  a  hydrogen 
atom  from  an  NH  group  to  the  carbon 
group." 

AU  the  while,  Linda  Sue  was  drawing  little 
pointed  blocks  connected  by  marks,  curved 
arrows,  and  chemical  symboto.  "Like  thto," 
she  said. 

"Sure."  I  said,  "go  on." 

"But  that's  not  the  way  It  really  works," 
said  Linda,  "and  then  there's  thto  other 
theory." 

EXPLAINS   THEORY 

She  made  more  squares  with  triangles  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  scribbled  more  symbols. 
Her  final  conclusion,  as  expressed  in  her 
talent-search  project  paper  titled,  "Energy 
Induced  Color  Transformations,"  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

"However,  since  my  experiments  appear  to 
eliminate  all  of  the  other  accepted  theories 
of  'chromtom'  (at  least  with  respect  to  the 
three  compounds  studied) ,  I  feel  that  I  have 
demonstrated  that  the  only  acceptable 
theory  of  'chromtom'  to  generation  of  un- 
paired electrons  in  the  excited  molecules." 

So  now  you  know.  You  should  be  at  least 
as  excited  as  the  molecules.  Linda  Sue  was 
when  she  won  her  scholarship,  with  which 
she  thinks  she  may  attend  Duke  University, 
although  she   ton't  sure. 


FAMILY     BACKGROUND 

But  Linda  has  pretty  certain  ideas  about 
what  she  wants  to  do  with  her  life. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  I'll  take  a  Ph.  D. 
and  probably  teach  in  some  college." 

Linda's  interest  in  science  developed  early. 
Her  parents  encouraged  her,  although 
neither  to  of  an  academic  or  scientific  bent. 
Her  father,  Luther  T.  Powers,  to  compensa- 
tion manager  for  Eastern  Associates  Coal 
Corp.  at  Beckley.  and  her  mother  to  a  house- 
wife. They  live  in  a  middle  class  home, 
modest  but  comfortable,  on  Beckley's  Man- 
kin  Avenue. 

Linda  Sue  was  born  In  Pittsburgh,  but 
moved  to  Beckley  with  her  parents  when  she 
was  four. 

In  the  fourth  grade,  Linda  became  In- 
terested in  astronomy.  Her  parents,  aware 
of  their  daughter's  potential,  bought  her  an 
astronomical  telescope.  In  the  sixth  grade 
she  asked  for  and  received  a  chemtotry  set, 
and  added  a  microscope  a  year  later. 

When  Linda  was  In  the  eighth  grade  her 
experiments   with   polarized  Ught  won  her 


first  place  in  the  West  Virginia  Region  HI 
Science  Fair.  She  also  won  a  scholarship 
trophy  for  the  highest  academic  average  In 
her  eighth  grade  class. 

By  the  time  Linda  was  In  the  ninth  grade 
she  was  experimenting  with  rocket  propul- 
sion (she  put  a  rocket  up  250  feet  before  it 
landed  in  a  field  5(X)  yards  away ) ,  but  a  year 
later  the  Powers  home  was  infested  vrith  tiny 
seahorses,  which  Linda  bred  and  studied. 

Her  most  recent  local  honor  was  a  first 
place  in  senior-high,  physical-science  com- 
petition in  Raleigh  County.  Thto  entitled 
her  to  go  to  the  Region  ni  Science  Fair  in 
Bluefield,  which  she  will  have  attended  be- 
fore this  article  appears  in  print. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Linda  wlU  soon  be 
going  away  to  college,  her  parents  will  not 
be  altogether  free  of  certain  vicissitudes 
which  go  with  having  a  young  scientist  In 
the  house  (there  was  only  one  fire  In  the 
basement).  For  Linda  has  an  11 -year-old 
stoter  named  Jane. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Linda,  "Jane  to  Interested 
in  science,  and  has  her  own  lab  In  the  base- 
ment." 

Linda  has  studied  a  maximum  amount  of 
mathematics  for  one  of  her  tender  years. 
Thto  Includes  algebra,  plane  and  solid  ge- 
ometry, trigonometry,  and  an  advanced  math 
course  whic.*!  to  an  introduction  to  calculus. 

MET     6KABOR0 

Linda  says  she  entered  the  National 
Science  Talent  competition  at  the  suggestion 
of  her  physics  teacher,  R.  D.  Schwank.  She 
speaks  of  the  whole  sequence  of  events  as 
an  athlete  might  apeak  of  a  tremendous 
physical  exertion. 

"First,"  said  Linda,  "you  had  to  fill  out  a 
personal  data  sheet.  Then  you  took  a  ter- 
ribly difficult  science-aptitude  exam.  And 
of  course  you  had  to  write  a  report  about 
your  research  project." 
Linda's  research  took  about  10  months. 
"The  methodology,"  she  said,  "involved  In- 
frared (we  make  that  one  word)  spectros- 
copy, ultraviolet  spectroscopy,  dielectric 
constant  measurement,  solvent  polarity 
studies,  filter  studies,  and  X-ray  and  gamma- 
ray  studies." 

In  her  written  report,  Linda  complained 
mildly  that,  "the  sophtotlcated  Instrumenta- 
tion necessary  to  detect  the  free  radlccOs  elec- 
tron spin  resonance  spectrometers  was  un- 
available to  me,  therefore,  I  was  tinable  to 
provide  direct  support  for  the  odd-electron 
theory  of  development." 

In  the  final  phase  of  the  competition 
among  the  40  finalists,  the  high  school  stu- 
dents each  appeared  before  8  Judges  for 
4  Interviews  of  15  minutes  each.  This,  of 
course,  was  to  make  sure  the  finalists  knew 
what  they  were  talking  about,  and  to  select 
the  five  top  winners. 

The  students  also  dtoplayed  their  projects 
in  spaces  provided  for  that  piupoee.  The 
general  public  looked  these  projects  over,  and 
an  Informal  poll  was  taken  as  to  the  ones  the 
viewers  liked  best. 

"It  made  no  difference  In  the  final  Judg- 
ing," Linda  told  me,  "but  my  project  won 
third  place  In  thto  poll." 

One  of  the  nonsclentlfic  hlgti  points  of 
Linda's  Washington  visit  was  her  treatment 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  and  hto  as- 
stotant,  Mrs.  Gale  Kaufman. 

"But  maybe  my  biggest  thrill,"  she  said, 
"was  meeting  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg." 
"Who?"  said  I. 

Linda's  look  was  very  near  to  scorn.  "Dr 
Glenn  Seaborg,"  she  repeated.  "He's  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and 
the  discoverer  of  plutonium." 

"Oh,"  I  said,  "I  guess  It  had  slipped  my 
mind." 

Linda  Sue  Powers  has  a  promtoing  future. 
According  to  Howard  S.  Kaltent)om.  vice 
president  of  Westlnghouse,  a  survey  of  their 
science-talent  winners  of  the  past  26  years 
has  shown  that  of  those  8  yean  beyond  hlgb 
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•chool.  «2  percent  h*d  earned  a  doctorate, 
and  an  additional  71.4  percent  were  doctoral 
candidates.  About  one-fourth  were  named 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Sigma  XI  (sclence-re- 
•earch  honorary  and  profeMlonal  fraternity) 
Over  the  past  25  year*,  only  1.000  of  the  35 
mUllon  V3.  high  school  student*  graduated 
In  that  period  have  been  winners  In  the 
Westlnghouae  Science  Talent  Search,  and 
Linda  Sue  Powers  ranks  high  among  those 

1,000. 

To  get  the  chemistry  fumes  out  of  her  hair. 
Linda  goes  to  her  music.  She  began  study 
of  the  piano  in  the  fourth  grade,  and  now 
not  only  plays  that  Instrument,  but  also  the 
mlto  and  tenor  saxophones,  bMaoon.  xylo- 
phone. beUs,  chimes,  arvd  cello. 

Unlike  most  18-year-old  girls,  Linda's  fa- 
vorite melody  U  not  "Here  Comes  the  Bride. 
Instead,  she'll  prefer  "School  Days'  for  a 
long  time.  If  she  runs  true  to  form,  however, 
marriage  la  Tlrtually  certain  In  a  few  years 
Surveys  have  shown  that  95  percent  of 
Science  Talent  Search  winners  beyond  grad- 
uate school  are  married,  averaging  1  «6  chU- 
dren  per  couple,  and  their  divorce  rate  U  a 
fraction  of  the  national  average. 

This  Is  a  little  disappointing.  People  fa- 
miliar with  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
calcxilus  should  do  better  than  a  simple, 
•mall  fraction,  and  they  ought  to  be  a  great 
deal  better  at  mulUplylng.  especially  with 
such  a  small  amount  of  division. 

No.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  that  old  and  ter- 
rible one  about  "Pie  are  square,"  Just  to  show 
oft  my  sclenUflc  knowledge.  I'U  leave  that 
to  Hotner  and  Jetbro. 


Bio    Upstate    Plakt    Hxlps    Towk    FMjht 

POlXtmON  OF  Wat^ 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Wsasm.  N.Y.— A  major  Industry  ha« 
Joined  with  municipal  authorltlea  In  a  far- 
ranging  plan  to  abate  water  loas  in  this 
town  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Extensive  planning  by  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  the  cooperation  of  the  Xerox 
Corp.  have  combined  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  a  $15  million  sewage  disposal  system 
considered  to  be  the  most  modem  In  the 
Greater  Rochester  area. 

While  Xerox  has  been  the  principal  factor 
In  the  town's  economic  growth  since  It  es- 
tablished a  vast  complex  of  modem  research 
and  manufacturing  plants  here  In  1956.  com- 
pany officials  acknowledged  It  was  adding  a 
heavy  burden  to  the  sewerage  facilities  and 
should  do  something  about  It. 

KXSPONSIBILXnXS    FACXD 


Conxrettmui  Horton  Points  WiA  Pride 
to  Webster-Xerox  Pact  in  Fightiiij 
Water  PoUotion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

/    HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  mew  ToaK 
IN  THI  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 
Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  York  Times  carries  a  story  about 
my  constituency  that  I  am  anxious  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  congres- 
sional colleagues.  It  Involves  a  report 
of  the  assistance  Xerox  Corp.  Is  giving 
the  town  of  Webster  In  constructing  a 
new  sewage  disposal  system. 

I  hope  all  Members  will  read  this  arti- 
cle closely  and  note  the  evident  sensi- 
tivity Xerox  Corp.  feels  for  Its  Impact  on 
a  community.  That  it  has  recognized 
the  threat  of  water  pollution  and  taken 
steps  to  help  the  town  of  Webster  guard 
against  it  demonstrates  corporate  social 
responsibility  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  sharing  this  article 
through  the  medium  of  the  Record,  I 
also  wish  to  urge  my  colleagues  once 
again  to  consider  the  merits  of  my  bill, 
H.R.  12478,  which  would  give  a  corporate 
Income  tax  incentive  to  those  businesses 
that  make  provision  for  the  abatement 
of  water  pollution.  By  affording  this 
kind  of  tax  treatment,  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment can  spur  American  industry  to 
spend  the  money  necessary  to  Install 
the  devices  and  controls  that  will  effec- 
tively curb  the  poisoning  of  our  water- 
ways. 


"We  decided  that  we  would  assume  this 
responsibility  and  help  Webster  to  cope  with 
the  sewage  and  pollution  problems,"  Sol 
Llnowltz.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Xerox, 
declared  In  New  York  last  week.  "Our  com- 
pany feels  It  has  an  Important  social  as  well 
as  economic  role  In  the  community,  so  to 
become  Involved  In  lU  concem  to  keep  In- 
dustrial waste  from  spoiling  the  local  streaoM 
and  Ontario  Lake  was  a  very  natural  thing." 
Water  pollution  from  Industrial  wastes 
has  bedeviled  communities  along  the  neigh- 
boring Lake  Erie  and  aroused  concem  In  the 
Rochester  area  for  some  time,  but  thus  far 
only  a  few  Industries  have  shown  enough 
Interest  to  take  corrective  action. 

The  Webster  project  will  be  financed  Ini- 
tially almost  entirely  by  Xerox.  It  U  de- 
signed to  protect  the  community's  fresh 
water  supply  In  the  face  of  both  population 
and  Industrial  expansion. 

An  agreement  was  signed  recently  between 
Xerox  and  Walter  W.  Bradley,  supervisor  of 
the  town  of  Webster,  on  the  first  phase  of 
the  sewage-disposal  system.  Involving  $3.5 
million. 

The  agreement  provides  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  primary  and  secondary  treatment 
plant  In  a  wooded  area  Just  oil  Lake  On- 
tario, adjoining  the  1.000-acre  site  of  the 
Xerox  complex. 

The  plant  will  ccpnplement.  and  eventual- 
ly replace,  the  sewage  treatment  facilities 
of  the  vUlage  of  Webster,  which  has  been 
absorbing  100.000  Igallons  of  waste  a  day 
from  Xerox,  a  flftAof  Its  total  capacity. 

The  vUlage  plantvias  been  servicing  this 
community  of  20.000^nce  1962,  but  with  the 
rapid  growth  In  population  and  the  com- 
pany's expansion  plans  additional  facilities 
will  be  needed. 

Ur.  Bradley  eetlmatee  that  the  master  dis- 
posal plan  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  town 
and  of  Xerox's  anticipated  growth  for  the 
next  50  years. 

The  Republican  »upervlacir,  an  Intenjse, 
43-year-old  consulting  engineer,  said  In  an 
Interview  at  Webster's  modem  red-brick 
town  hall  that  he  saw  the  project  aa  "an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  Industry- 
government  cooperation"  needed  to  put  Into 
effect  Governor  RockefeUer's  pure  water 
program. 

The  project  has  already  evoked  Interest 
among  city  officials  In  Rochester  and  the 
envy  of  more  populous  communities  sur- 
rounding Rochester,  such  as  Irondequolt 
and  Genesee,  where  water  pollution  has  been 
growing  steadily  worse. 

A    PEACKFUT.   OOMMUMITI 

Webster  Is  14  miles  northeast  of  Rochester 
acTtiss  the  Irondequolt  Bay.  It  U  a  peaceful 
conmiunlty  In  which  smaU  farms  and  apple 
orchards  are  rapidly  yielding  to  superhigh- 
ways. Industries,  and  the  general  bustle  of 
the  technological  age.  The  center  of  the 
community  consists  of  a  cluster  ol   brick 


and  frame  houses,  soUdly  built  to  resist  the 
raw  winter  gales  from  the  lake,  and  a  small 
shopping  center  extended  Into  four  blocks 
along  titaln  Street. 

MUton  Case,  Webster's  amiable  66-year- 
old  druggist  and  mayor,  seems  to  typify  the 
kind  of  practical  thinking  that  has  led 
Webster  to  "cooperate  with  change  and  ben- 
efit from  It"  rather  than  to  resent  the  en- 
croachment of  Industry. 

He  has  Just  approved,  he  said,  the  purchase 
of  a  $900  pipeline  that  will  make  It  possible 
for  the  town  some  day  to  have  a  tertiary 
treatment  of  Its  sewage.  The  pipe  will  be 
Installed  while  the  ditches  are  open  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  present  facilities. 

"It  may  be  years  before  we  move  Into  a 
tertiary  phase."  he  acknowledge.  "But  I 
know  that  by  paying  $900  now  we  may  l)e 
saving  $6,000  later.  I  am  sure  that  the  pipe 
will  be  used,  for  things  never  stop  changing 
In  this  community." 

COMPANT    WINS    PRAISX 

The  secondary  treatment  process  removes 
up  to  90  percent  of  contaminants  In  waste 
water  while  a  third  stage  purifies  It  entirely. 

It  was  clear  throughout  the  community 
that  Xerox's  Interest  and  cooperation  in 
combating  water  pollution  was  looked  upon 
with  enthusiasm  and  appreciation. 

Gerald  Barrett,  the  portly  town  attorney 
who  Is  convinced  that  the  Influx  of  young 
professionals  working  for  Xerox  will  speed 
Webster's  growth  Into  a  "culture-minded" 
dty.  said  the  company's  project  offered  "» 
golden  opportunity  for  sound,  concerted 
growth." 

Alfred  Johns,  principal  of  the  modem  ele- 
mentary Klem  Road  School,  said  Webster 
was  "very  fortunate"  to  have  an  Industry 
"that  Is  making  every  effort  to  work  with 
the  community  and  make  It  feel  happy." 
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Challenge  of  Outer  Space 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  F.  MONDALE 

OF    MIWKESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee,  I  know  that 
the  challenges  and  dreams  of  our  con- 
quest of  outer  space  appeal  to  the  young 
more  than  any  other  single  group  in  our 
society.  Perhaps  their  sight  Into  the 
future  is  clearer  than  ours.  If  tech- 
nology and  science  and  the  scope  erf 
human  knowledge  advance  at  the  pres- 
ent rate,  the  dreams  of  the  young  today 
will  be  reality  tomorrow.  I  ask  unanl-. 
mous  consent  that  the  following  article 
relating  Just  such  a  young  man's  interest 
be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  th$ 
Recorit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artl«ie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Spacc 

(By  Francis  E.  Tobln,  Gazette  space  and 
aviation  editor) 

Forty  years  ago  tomorrow  at  2:30  pin.  la 
an  Auburn  cabbage  patch,  the  first  llquKl- 
fuel  rocket  was  launched.  It  rose  41  feet, 
went  184  feet,  and  crashed.  All  In  2.5  sec- 
onds. ^     ,  . 

ThU  Is  about  that,  which  was  part  of  • 
lUelong  dream,  and  two  other  dreams;  oni 


by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  an  established  U 
still  underrated  aerospace  great,  and  the 
other  by  an  8-year-old  Worcester  boy. 

Robert  Hatchings  Ooddard's  diary,  entry 
of  August  8.  1915,  records  the  following: 
"Dreamed  at  6:15  a.m.  of  going  to  the  moon, 
and  Interested,  going  and  coming,  on  where 
going  to  land  respectively  on  moon  and 
earth.  Set  off  red  fire  at  a  prearranged  time 
(and  place)  so  all  can  see  It,  It  was  cold  and 
not  enough  oxygen  to  breathe,  and  saw  earth 
once  during  return — South  America?  Used 
combination  crow  bar  and  ladder,  used  tri- 
pod arrangement,  to  hold,  In  position  •  •  • 
during  the  transit.  The  light  was  rather 
dim.  Not  enough  oxygen  when  I  opened  my 
helmet  to  see  If  so." 

In  1915.  when  man  had  barely  lifted  his 
head  from  the  ground,  such  a  dream  called 
for  the  psychiatrist's  "couch,  which  there 
weren't  many  of,  and  ridicule,  which  there 
was  plenty  of.  v 

Dr.  Ooddard  knew.  To  his  dying  day  he 
shared   few  of  his  dreams. 

FAB  FROM  FANTASY 

His  moon  dream  was  far  from  fantasy. 
By  the  summer  of  1916  he  had  buzzed  a  series 
of  powder-propelled  rockets  across  Coes  Pond. 
One  reached  an  altitude  of  486  feet  with  a 
velocity  of  8.000  feet  per  second.  It  also 
reached  the  other  bank  of  Coes  Pond. 

In  1915  things  like  that  could  easily  lead 
to  seeing  things  and  strange  dreams. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  himself  no 
stranger  to  dreams  and  nightmares,  perhaps 
because  of  his  own  quiet  genius,  early  recog- 
nized Dr.  Ooddard's  "•  •  •  almoet  super- 
human vision  In  a  field  of  science  so  fan- 
tastic In  his  day  that  anyone  venturing  much 
confidence  In  Its  future  was  considered  un- 
scientific by  most  scientists. 

PREFACE  ON  DBEAMS 

In  a  preface  to  Milton  Lehman's  splendid 
biography  of  Dr.  Ooddard.  "This  High  Man," 
Colonel  Lindbergh  said  of  dreams: 

"•  •  •  one  Is  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  live  in  a  world  where  dreams  and 
reality  interchange. 

"Sitting  in  his  home  in  Worcester,  Mass., 
in  1929,  I  listened  to  Robert  Ooddard  outline 
his  ideas  for  the  future  development  of  rock- 
ets— what  might  be  practically  expected, 
what  might  be  eventually  achieved.  Thirty 
years  later,  watching  a  giant  rocket  rise  above 
the  Air  PcM-oe  test  base  at  Cape  Kennedy, 
I  wondered  whether  he  was  dreaming  then 
or  I  was  dreaming  now." 

Dreams  come  with  eyes  closed  or  wide  open. 

Scott  Murphy's  dream  Is  wide,  wide  eyed. 
His  8-year-old  mind  Is  wide  open,  too. 

It  comes  last,  not  because  he  Is  smallest, 
but  because  In  many  ways  his  dream  Is  the 
meet  Important.  It  has  more  time  to  grow 
bigger  and  come  true. 

This  Is  It,  in  his  own  words,  some  of  them 
his  very  own  special  words: 

"THE  MOCK 

"(By  Scott  Murphy) 

"When  I  grow  up  I  want  to  go  to  the  Moon 
and  spook  around.  I  could  play  with  Mar- 
tians. I  could  fly  In  a  capsule  and  look  at 
the  stars  In  the  sky  and  Grow  a  long  beard. 

"It  would  be  very  funny  to  walk  around  in 
•pace.  I  would  go  to  planets  such  as  Mars, 
»nd  Pluto,  and  Venus,  to  Satnrn,  plus  Mer- 
cury and  Uranxis,  Neptune,  and  Jupiter.  I 
could  take  one  Jump  and  go  a  thoeand 
feet. 

"I'U  control  all  the  controls  In  the  rocket 
•Wp,  and  I  will  get  tired  of  sitting  down  and 
then  be  glad  to  walk  In  space  aglan. 

"I'U  wlU  go  on  TV  and  I  wiU  blast  off  In  a 
•hip.  I  wlU  exploor  the  planets.  I  will  see 
«nany  other  things  that  I  don't  see  on  Earth. 
Their  will  be  no  Martians  at  all  and  you 
WUI  not  be  able  to  see  planets. 


"I  will  go  with  anothw  space  man.  We 
will  both  sit  in  the  capsule  at  ones  and 
we  will  both  be  sleepy  all  the  time  and  we 
will  be  hungry,  and  then  when  we  come 
back  to  earth  I  will  be  happy  to  be  home 
with  my  famly  aglan.  And  we  had  to  take 
pictiu-es  of  the  planets  and  go  far  aviray  from 
home  to  the  place  where  to  find  out  about 
space. 

"so  everybody  can  do  something  about 
space.  So  In  about  100  year  from  now  every- 
body can  no  alot  about  space,  especially  the 
scientist,  because  they  had  known  more 
about  space  along  time  ago. 

"Robert  Goddard  set  off  a  Rocketshlp. 
Peolpe  laughed  at  him  when  he  said  that  a 
Rocketshlp  could  go  to  the  Moon,  but  now 
days  a  Rocketshlp  is  abl  to  go  to  the  moon, 
because  we  have  more  power,  and  better 
Rocketshlps. 

"The  other  planets  are  miUuons  and  mll- 
luons  of  feet  away  from  earth.  Some  day 
we  will  go  to  the  planet  Jupiter  some  day 
aglan. 

"Robert  Goddard  was  the  first  man  to  set 
off  a  rocketshlp  with  out  a  man.  Their  are 
many  different  books  about  Robert  Goddard 
and  his  rocketshlp.  Robert  Godderd  died 
some  time  a  go,  he  was  a  fammis  man  his  wife 
is  sill  alive.  She  is  well  known  Just  about  as 
Robert  Goddard. 

"He  had  known  alot  about  space.  It  is  to 
bad  that  he  could  not  teU  us  about  space. 
He  is  dead  so  he  can't  telp  us  about  It.  lira. 
Godderd  la  a  friend  of  many  people  at  many 
cltys  such  as  Ala,  amd  Worcester  and  many 
others. 

"Now  that  I  have  told  you  about  the  moon 
and  Robert  Oodderd,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  the  capsule  and  the  rocketshlp.  Now 
to  start  off  with  the  capsule  Is  made  frxMn 
steel  and  their  are  so  many  controls  to  con- 
trol It  is  almost  Impossible  how  fast  the 
rocketshlp  goes  It  goes  in  an  Inpoesible  speed 
off  about  25,000  m.p.h. 

"The  capsule  shoots  off  from  the  rocketshlp 
In  space.  Ttien  the  men  walk  In  space  their 
are  ropes  attached  to  their  spacesulta.  The 
stilts  have  buttons  and  controls  on  the  suits 
so  they  can  talk  to  each  other.  They  can 
take  pictures  of  the  moon. 

"Now  we  now  that  there  is  no  life  on  Mars. 
We  do  not  no  anything  about  the  other 
planets  because  we  were  not  abl  to  take  pic- 
tures of  the  other  planets  or  send  a  rocket- 
shlp to  them  because  we  do  not  have  enough 
power  to  send  them  that  far,  but  In  about 
100  yers  from  now  we  wlU  be  able  to  send 
one  to  Uranus,  and  by  that  100  years  from 
now  their  mlt  be  a  real  superman  with  real 
powers  that  can  do  anything  and  he  coxild 
teU  us  about  space  because  he  flys  in  space. 

"You  can  look  In  a  telescope  and  look  in 
space  and  see  the  planets  In  space.  Their 
are  so  many  thing  In  space.  When  we  blaat 
we  are  on  TV.    The  rocketshlp  is  on  TV  to. 

"The  fist  man  to  orbit  space  was  John 
Glenn.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  The  fist 
man  to  walk  in  space  was  Edward  White. 
They  both  or  very  famous  because  John  Glen 
was  the  fist  man  to  go  and  orbit  space  and 
Edward  White  was  the  first  man  to  walk  in 
space.  Alan  Shepard  was  the  first  man  to 
go  in  a  rocketshlp." 

Dr.  Goddard  wa«  long  Ignored,  frequently 
derided,  much  misunderstood  throughout 
bis  Ufe. 

Bit  by  bit,  tributary  pebblea  and  stone* 
have  been  heaped  In  a  rising  pile  to  hla 
memory. 

No  doubt  many  such  wlU  be  added,  espe- 
cially tomorrow,  and  In  years  to  come. 

I  think  he  would  see  In  Scott  Murphy's 
dream  much  of  himself  as  a  boy  and  much  of 
the  fulfillment  of  his  own  dream. 

Eaght-year-olda  are  the  real  astronauts. 
They  see  farthest  Into  space,  day  after  day. 
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Tight  Money  Is  Threatening  the  Presi- 
dent's Hoasing  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF   PEKNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  National  Housing  Conference  cele- 
brated its  35th  anniversary  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  our  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honor- 
able Wright  Patman.  No  Member  of  this 
House  is  better  qualified  and  more  in- 
volved in  housing  programs  from  New 
Deal  days  to  the  present  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  National  Housing  Conference  has 
long  been  a  powerful  and  moving  force 
in  aiding  the  Nation's  housing  and  urban 
development  programs.  The  combina- 
tion of  Wright  Patman  and  the  National 
Housing  Conference  is  a  force  which  has 
been  a  prime  mover  in  providing  better 
homes  for  all  our  citizens. 

As  chairmam  of  the  Housing  SubctMn- 
mittee  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
presiding  over  the  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dent's demonstration  cities  program  and 
other  housing  bills.  Chairman  Patkan's 
somber  warnings  on  the  effect  that  the 
tight  money  situation  and  high  interest 
rates  have  on  the  housing  market,  the 
individual  homeowner,  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  the  President's  Great  So- 
ciety programs  are  warnings  that  must 
be  heeded  if  our  housing  and  urban  pro- 
grams are  to  move  forward. 

I  commend  the  address  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  to  my  colleagues  and 
ask  that  it  be  included  In  the  Record  : 
Remarks    or    Congressmaw    Wright    Pat- 

AtAN,      Democrat     of     TxxAft,     National 

Housing   Conference.   March  20,   1966 

I  was  very  happy  to  receive  this  Invitation 
to  address  the  National  Housing  Conference. 
Since  the  earliest  days  of  the  New  Deal,  I  have 
seen  your  group  come  before  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  make  our  cities,  com- 
munities, and  countrysides  decent,  Uvabl« 
places  for  people. 

Tour  consistent  pursuit  of  this  goal  has 
made  the  NHC  a  very  influential  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  necessary  force  in  moving  the 
Nation's  bousing  and  development  programs 
forward.  Tou  have  performed  a  great  public 
service  by  bringing  together  so  many  of  the 
important  groups  and  individuals  Interested 
In  broad  public-minded  housing  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

Happily  through  the  years,  we  have  aU  seen 
a  steady  evolution  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's commitment  to  the  concept  of  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson,  this  evolution  has 
bordered  on  a  revolution — a  revolution  based 
on  the  belief  that  we  can  achieve  a  life  of 
quaUty  and  dignity  for  aU  Americans. 

Today,  decent  bousing  for  both  rural  and 
urban  America  is  a  basic  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Great  Society  programs.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  could  have  anything  re- 
sembling a  Great  Society  so  long  as  mUUona 
live  in  slums,  or  In  decaying  rural  towns 
with  inadequate  public  faculties. 
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At  long  last,  we  see  a  recognition  that 
decent  bousing,  clean,  well-planned  commu- 
nities, and  adequate  public  faculties  are  es- 
sential elements  of  what  we  like  to  proudly 
call  the  "American   way  of  life." 

No  longer  do  we  alt  back,  at  either  the 
local  or  national  level,  and  suggest  that  de- 
cent housing  "Just  happens."  No  longer  do 
we  believe  that  we  can  have  model  communi- 
ties when  one-third  of  the  population  sits 
in  filthy,  poverty-ridden  slums.  No  longer 
do  we  believe  that  we  can  combat  disease  and 
crime  when  we  crowd  eight  members  of  a 
family  into  a  rat-infested,  three-room  apart- 
ment or  into  a  broken-down  farm  shack. 
No  longer  do  we  believe  that  we  can  stop 
juvenile  delinquency  when  playgrounds  are 
no  more  than  a  garbage-flUed  alley. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  down  the  road 
to  accepting  decent  housing  as  a  national 
need,  a  national  requirement,  and  a  national 
right.  Without  sacrificing  local  Inltlattve, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  has  accepted  a  defi- 
nite role  in  seeking  these  national  goals. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  10A5.  which  we  handled  in  the  Banking 
and  Currency  CJomjnlttee  during  the  1st 
session,  was  a  landmark  piece  of  legislation 
which  fully  faced  up  to  the  national  respon- 
sibility la  these  areas.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  what  this  act  accomplished  for  the 
low-income  and  the  moderate  Income  fam- 
ily— such  things  as  321(d)  housing,  rent 
supplements,  housing  for  the  elderly,  and 
hoxiaing  for  badly  neglected  rural  areas.  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  bring  the  interest  rate  c^own  to  3  percent 
on  elderly  housing,  college  housing,  and 
aai(d)  programs. 

This  year  we  have  before  us  some  new 
housing  and  urban  development  legislation. 
Mort  of  this  has  been  generally  referred  to 
as  the  demonstration  cities  legislation.  This 
legislation  la  an  Important  and  needed  sup- 
plement to  the  1965  act,  and  I  hope  that 
Congress  will  put  this  Into  law  this  session. 

The  Demonstration  Cities  Act  will  show 
not  Just  a  few  cities  but  all  cities,  large  and 
■mall,  how  they  can  rebuild  and  restore 
thatr  blighted  neighborhoods.  What  we 
le*m  In  the  dtles  where  the  demonstrations 
take  place  will  point  the  way  to  all  other 
cities  in  search  of  solutions.  The  proposal 
offers  a  wide  variety  of  new  tools  to  attack 
the  problem  of  central  dttee,  and  there  will 
b«  great  flexibility  In  the  program.  These 
demonstrations  will  b«  carried  out  and 
largely  completed  over  a  S-year  span,  but 
long  before  that  period  ends  we  will  be 
learning  new  techniques  and  new  solutions 
from  these  pilot  dtles. 

This  program  puts  new  tools  and  new 
powers  in  the  grasp  of  local  leadership  and 
private  Initiative.  Solutions  will  be  shaped 
by  local  offldals,  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
direction  ai.d  a  maximum  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  program  win,  more  than  any  other, 
call  into  play  the  creative  federalism  which 
the  President  first  described  in  bis  Oreat 
Sodety  address. 

The  major  objective  In  the  proposed  Urban 
Development  Act  is  to  bring  into  physical 
being  the  needed  projects  planned  for  met- 
ropolitan areas.  New  grants  are  proposed  to 
assist  In  planned  metropolitan  development. 
But  this  is  not  money  for  planning.  It  is 
money  to  help  oonununitle*  pay  for  the 
facilities  they  need — water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems, highways,  mass  transit,  airports,  parks 
and  open  space,  and  the  like. 

These  grants  would  be  made  to  cities  that 
work  together  to  plan  for  the  orderly  growth 
of  their  entire  urban  area. 

Another  section  of  this  act  would  attack 
the  PiOblem  of  urban  sprawl  by  permitting 
FHA  to  insure  mortgages  for  privately 
financed  land  development.  This  program 
would  make  it  feasible  at  long  last  to  open 
up  new  outlying  areas  to  well-planned  liirge 
new  communities  in  which  both  small  and 
large  builders  could  offer  housing  and  facili- 
ties for  families  of  all  income  groups. 


I  know  that  your  national  president,  Nat 
Keith,  has  api>eared  before  the  Housing  Sub- 
conunlttee  in  recent  days  to  testify  on  these 
bills.  I  am  much  Impressed  with  his  sug- 
gestions for  strengthening  and  broadening 
some  areas  of  this  legislation. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Nat  Keith's 
proposals  for  strengthening  rural  housing 
programs  as  part  of  this  year's  bill.  I  believe 
this  will  receive  widespread  support  in  the 
Congress.  As  Nat  Keith  pointed  out  so  well, 
the  percentage  of  substandard  and  broken- 
down  housing  in  rural  areas  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  urban  blighted  areas.  And  as 
this  audience  knows,  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  p)overty  Is  today  in  rural  sections  of 
the  country. 

The  answer  to  the  rural  poverty  and  the 
rural  housing  problems  Is  not  more  migration 
to  already  overcrowded  dtles  where  good 
housing  and  public  facilities  are  in  woefully 
short  supply.  No;  the  problems  of  the  cities 
are  not  solved  when  we  annually  add  hun- 
di^ds  of  thousands  of  unskilled  and  semi- 
skilled rural  poor  to  their  teeming  popula- 
tions. The  problem  of  providing  decent  hous- 
ing and  good  healthy  communities  must  be 
attacked  as  a  national  problem.  It  cannot  be 
met  by  fragmenting  the  answers  and  ignor- 
ing the  vast  rural  areas.  So,  we  must  have 
both  urban  renewal  and  rural  renewal. 

Today,  more  than  ever  before  In  our  his- 
tory, we  have  mobilized  our  resources  to 
combat  poverty,  provide  good  housing, 
strong  and  well-planned  communities.  We 
have  taken  giant  steps  to  make  a  reality  out 
of  the  hope  that  all  Americans  can  share  at 
the  table  of  American  abundance.  President 
Johnson  has  geared  bis  entire  administra- 
tion in  this  direction. 

Despite  the  great  programs,  the  great 
hopes  and  the  great  leadership,  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  with  you  if  I  did  not  tell 
you  that  there  are  today  some  very  black 
clouds  hanging  over  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion's housing  programs.  Housing  and  all 
of  the  programs  that  go  with  it  are  affected 
drastically  by  conditions  in  the  money  mar- 
ket. And  I  know  it  is  no  secret  to  this 
audience  that  the  money  market  has  once 
again  been  seized  and  manipulated  for  and 
by  the  large  banking  institutions.  Operat- 
ing through  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
big  banks  are  controlling  the  money  supply 
of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few 
against  the  interests  of  the  many. 

This  Is  no  abstract  argument  about  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  It  is  simply  a  cold 
hard  fact  which  threatens  every  program 
which  your  organlzatlcm  has  worked  for 
through  the  years.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System,  and  the  big  banks  which  operate 
from  within  that  System,  are  placing  a  veto 
on  many  of  the  Oreat  Society  programs. 
Including  housing.  Through  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  big  banks — the  last  strongholds 
of  arch-conservatism  in  this  country — are 
attempting  to  accomplish  what  they  could 
not  do  at  the  polls  In  1964. 

Dally,  skyrocketing  interest  rates  and  a 
rapidly  tightening  money  supply  are  moving 
decent  housing  out  of  the  reach  of  low- 
income  and  moderate-income  Americans.  I 
am  convinced  that  many  of  the  fine  pro- 
grams enacted  as  part  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  already  have 
been  wiped  out  by  the  Federal  Reserve's 
action  In  raising  Interest  rates  37  V^  percent 
back  on  December  6. 

It  Is  tragic  that  today  Interest  costs  are 
the  biggest  single  factor — the  biggest  single 
cost — in  housing.  Today  a  $20,000  home 
mortgage  will  require  920.824  in  Interest 
charges  over  the  life  of  a  30-year  loan.  This 
means  that  the  money — the  interest — is 
worth  more  than  all  of  the  lumber,  the 
glass,  the  plumbing,  the  woodwork,  the 
craftsmanship,  the  land,  and  everything  else 
that  goes  into  a  house. 

Even  the  smallest  Increase  In  Interest 
rates  takes  a  terrific  toll.  Take  the  recent 
experience  of  the  New  Tork  Public  Housing 
Authority.     On    December    9,    1965 — jTJst    3 


short  months  ago — the  Housing  Authority 
was  able  to  sell  bonds  for  3.6157  percent  in- 
terest. On  March  9,  the  Housing  Authority 
marketed  another  $96  million  worth  of  bonds 
and  found  that  the  Interest  rate  bad  Jumped 
to  3.6059  percent. 

Just  that  Increase — small  In  terms  of  per- 
centages— added  $27.6  million  to  the 
cost  of  the  bonds  over  their  life.  Consider- 
ing that  the  average  public  bousing  unit  in 
New  York  City  costs  $20,000,  nearly  1.400 
housing  units  could  have  been  built  with  the 
$27.6  million  that  went  to  excess  interest 
charges.  Roughly  calculated,  that  sum 
could  have  provided  housing  for  more  than 
6.500  people.  Instead,  it  went  to  the  bank- 
ers. 

So.  no  longer  can  we  look  the  other  way  or 
take  a  head-in-the-sand  attitude  that  Inter- 
est rates  and  housing  are  separate  subjects. 
No.  if  we  are  really  serious  about  providing 
bousing  and  urban  development  then  we 
also  must  be  serious  about  holding  down  In- 
terest rates. 

Since  1952,  the  interest  charges  on  an  FHA 
mortgage  have  gone  up  1V4  percent.  This 
has  added  a  whopping  $5,472  to  the  cost  of  a 
$20,000  home  over  the  life  of  a  30-year  mort- 
gage. Today,  the  median  Income  nationally 
is  about  $4,600.  So  this  means  that  millions 
of  homeowners  are  being  forced  to  contrib- 
ute their  total  vreges  for  more  than  a  year 
Just  to  pay  the  additional  interest  charge*. 
I  thing  this  is  a  national  disgrace. 

The  December  6  action  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve— taken  in  defiance  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress — is  putting  a  severe  strain  on 
housing  developments  in  aU  parts  of  the 
country.  Already,  there  is  talk  of  interest 
rates  of  more  than  7  percent  on  home  mort- 
gages. And  with  the  supply  tightening, 
money,  even  at  that  extortious  rate,  will  be 
unavailable. 

Unless  something  Is  done  to  halt  theae 
rising  Interest  costs,  we  may  be  heading  for 
a  long  period  of  stagnation  in  our  efforts  to 
provide  decent  bousing  and  adequate  public 
facilities.  In  recent  days,  the  financial  pages 
of  the  newspapers  have  reported  decisions 
by  dozens  of  local  and  State  governments  to 
postpone  bond  Issues  because  of  the  rising 
cost  of  money.  That  means  that  sewerage 
plants,  water  plants,  parks,  and  schools  will 
not  be  built. 

Even  one  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  been  very  candid  about  the 
effect  of  the  interest-rate  Increases  on  the 
housing  programs.  Federal  Reserve  Gover- 
nor Sherman  Malsel.  in  a  speech  shortly  after 
the  E)ecember  6  Increase,  said  that  residential 
construction  drops  as  much  as  24  percent  In 
a  period  of  tight  money.  That  was  back  in 
December,  and  today  Interest  rates  have  gone 
even  higher  and  money  is  becotningin  short- 
er and  shorter  supply. 

But,  even  accepting  Governor  Malsel't 
figures  at  face  value,  I  do  not  believe  the 
country  can  afford  a  24-percent  drop  In  hous- 
ing construction.  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
afford  a  24-percent  cutback  in  providing 
parks,  sewerage,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
necessary  public  facilities. 

The  higher  interest  ratee  have  put  a  new 
strain  on  the  Federal  budget — thus  limiting 
the  funds  available  for  new  housing  pro- 
-  grams.  That  December  6  interest  incresM 
forced  President  Johnson  to  add  $7S0 
mlUion  to  the  fiscal  1067  budget  Just  to 
pay  the  additional  Interest  costs  on  the  na- 
tional debt.  If  we  had  not  had  that  Decem- 
ber 6  Increase,  the  $760  million  could  have 
been  applied  to  housing  or  some  other  badly 
needed  program.  Instead,  that  sum  will  go 
to  the  banks.  So  while  people  do  without 
housing,  we  will  have  a  Federal  aid  program 
for  bankers — courtesy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  $750  million  added  to  the  Interest 
charges  brings  the  total  annual  Interest  cost 
of  the  public  debt  to  $12,750  bUUon  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

In  1952.  the  interest  charges  on  the  nMr 
tional    debt   stood    at   $5,859    billion.    Thto 
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means  that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  added 
$6,898  billion  to  the  annual  cost  of  financing 
the  public  debt. 

It  is  tragic  when  you  realize  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  been  forced  to  pay  almoeit 
$60  billion  In  excess  interest  costs  because  of 
rising  interest  rates  since  1963.  This 
amounts  to  almost  10  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  and  more  than  half  of  the 
estimated  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1967. 

We  could  have  done  wonderful  things  in 
housing,  urban  development,  and  rural  de- 
velopment if  this  money  could  have  been 
channeled  into  something  more  productive 
than  paying  the  bankers  Increased  Interest. 

All  of  this  plainly  points  up  the  fact  that 
high  Interest  rates  are  a  cruel  and  unfair  tax 
on  the  poor,  on  the  low-Income  and  the 
moderate-income  family — the  i>eople  least 
able  to  pay.  It  Is  not,  as  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  would  have  us  believe,  a  means  of 
curbing  Inflation. 

In  fact,  rising  interest  rates  add  to  the  cost 
of  nearly  every  item  In  our  economy.  So,  to 
the  extent  that  higher  Interest  rates  increase 
prices,  they  are  inflationary.  Monetary  policy 
Is  a  highly  Ineffective  tool  In  fighting  infia- 
tlon.  There  are  many  other  more  meaningful 
tools  at  hand,  including  taxes,  particularly 
taxes  on  excess  profits  during  a  wartime 
period. 

But,  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  inflation  as 
an  excuse  for  its  actions.  It  does  not  tell  the 
public  the  true  facta  about  the  reasons  be- 
hind these  constantly  skyrocketing  Interest 
rates.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  higher 
interest  rates  are  a  means  of  providing  the 
financial  institutions  with  higher  profits. 
Most  interest  rate  Increases  over  the  past 
decade  can  be  traced  simply  to  the  desire  of 
the  larger  banks  for  increased  profits. 

Under  Its  seized  and  so-called  independ- 
ence, the  Federal  Reserve  serves  as  a  tool,  as 
an  agent  of  the  banks  In  [>rovldlng  the  higher 
interest  rates  necessary  for  the  higher  profits. 
The  Federal  Reserve,  of  course,  claims  Inde- 
pendence from  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. It  does  not  come  to  the  Congress  fcwr 
appropriations.  Its  books  are  not  audited. 
Its  members  serve  for  14-year  terms,  thus 
preventing  a  President  from  appointing  a 
majority  of  the  Board  untU  his  last  year  In 
office.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  effective  con- 
trol over  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  no 
accountability  to  the  people  or  their  elected 
representatives.  The  Board  Is  controlled 
from  within  by  the  banks  and  is  operated 
almost  exclusively  for  their  benefit. 

So  long  as  this  condition  exists,  housing 
and  the  other  programs  for  which  jrou  flght 
so  brilliantly  are  in  grave  danger.  Your  hard- 
fought  gains  can  be  wiped  out  by  a  single 
stroke  of  William  McChesney  Martin's  pen. 

Today,  with  interest  being  the  biggest 
single  cost  In  housing,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  more  to  say  about  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  programs  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  I 
say  that  this  Is  bad  public  policy.  I  say  that 
it  is  policy  which  should  be  reversed  without 
delay  so  we  can  get  on  with  the  Job  of  build- 
ing a  better  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILWARD  L  SIMPSON 

or  WTOMnro 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  Alan  Mcintosh,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Rock  County  Herald,  of  Lu- 
veme.  Minn.,  has  received  considerable 


attention  within  the  last  few  months. 
Entitled  "I  Am  a  Tired  American,"  it  en- 
capsules  with  eloquence  and  force  the 
frustrations  felt  throughout  America  at 
the  events  of  recent  years.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Am  a  Tibeo  AMCiticAN 

(Note. — The  follovrtng  editorial  has  at- 
tracted a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the 
Northwest.  It  is  reprinted  here  with  the 
thought  that  it  will  be  of  Interest  to  people 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. — David  Law- 
rence, editor.) 

(By  Alan  Mcintosh,  publisher,  the  Rock 
County   Herald,   Luverne.   Minn.) 

I  am  a  tired  American. 

I'm  tired  of  being  called  the  ugly  Amer- 
ican. 

I'm  tired  of  having  the  world  panhandlers 
use  my  country  as  a  whipping  boy  365  days 
a  year. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  having 
American  embassies  and  information  centers 
stoned,  burned,  and  sacked  by  mobs  operat- 
ing under  orders  from  dictators  who  preach 
peace  and  breed  conflict  •  •  •. 

I  am  a  tired  Americana-choked  up  to  here 
on  this  business  of  trying  to  intimidate  our 
Government  by  placard,  picket  line,  and  sit- 
ins  by  the  hordes  of  dirty  unwashed  who 
rush  to  man  the  barricades  against  the  forces 
of  law,  order,  and  decency. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the  beat- 
niks who  say  they  should  have  the  right  to 
determine  what  laws  of  the  land  they  Sltv 
willing  to  obey. 

1  am  a  tired  American — fed  up  with  the 
mobs  scabby-faced,  long-haired  youths  and 
short-haired  girls  who  claim  they  represent 
the  "new  wave"  of  America  and  who  sneer 
at  the  old-fashioned  virtues  of  honesty,  In- 
tegrity, and  morality  on  which  America  grew 
to  greatness. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  unto  death 
of  having  my  tax  dollars  go  to  dictators  who 
play  both  sides  against  the  middle  with 
threats  of  what  will  happen  If  we  cut  on  the 
golden  stream  of  dollars. 

I  am  a  tired  American — nauseated  by  the 
lazy-do-nothlngs  who  wouldn't  take  a  Job  if 
you  drove  them  to  and  from  work  in  a  Rolls 
Royce. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^who  Is  getting 
madder  by  the  minute  at  the  filth  peddlers 
who  have  launched  Americans  in  an  obscen- 
ity race,  who  try  to  foist  on  us  the  belief 
that  filth  is  an  integral  p>art  of  culture. 

I  am  a  tired  American — weary  of  the 
bearded  bums  who  tramp  the  picket  lines 
and  the  sit-ins — who  prefer  Chinese  com- 
munism to  capitalism — who  see  no  evil  In 
Castro,  but  sneer  at  President  Johnson  as  a 
threat  to  peace. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  has  lost  all 
patience  with  the  civil  rights  group  which 
is  showing  propaganda  movies  on  coUege 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast — movies  de- 
nouncing the  United  States,  movies  made  In 
Communist  China. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  Is  angered  by 
the  self-righteous  breastbeater  critics  of 
America,  at  home  and  abroad,  who  set  Im- 
possible yardsticks  for  the  United  States, 
but  who  never  apply  the  same  standards  to 
the  French,  the  British,  the  Russians,  the 
Chinese. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  resents  the 
pimply-faced  beatniks  who  try  to  represent 
Americans  as  the  "bad  guys  on  the  black 
horses.", 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  is  weary  of 
some  Negro  leaders  who,  for  shock  purposes, 
scream  four-letter  words  in  church  meetings. 

I  am  a  tired  American — sickened  by  the 
slack-jawed  bigots  who  wrap  themselves  In 


bedaheets  in  the  dead  of  night  and  roam 
the  countryside  looking  for  Innocent  vic- 
tims. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  dislikes  clergy- 
men who  have  made  a  career  out  of  integra- 
tion causes,  yet  send  their  own  children  to 
private  schools. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^who  resents  those 
who  try  to  peddle  the  iJellef  In  schools  and 
colleges  that  capitalism  Is  a  dirty  word  and 
that  free  enterprise  and  private  Initiative  are 
only  syxionyvaa  lor  greed.  They  say  they 
hate  capitalism,  but  they  are  always  right 
at  the  head  of  the  line  demanding  their 
share  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  gets  more 
than  a  little  bit  weary  of  the  clique  in  our 
State  Department  which  chooses  to  regard 
a  policy  of  timidity  as  prudent — the  same 
group  which  subscribes  to  a  no-win  policy 
In  Vietnam, 

I  am  a  tired  American — real  tired  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  seel  me  the  belief  that 
America  Is  not  the  gre&teet  Nation  in  all  the 
world — a  generotis-hearted  nation — a  nation 
dedicated  to  the  policy  of-  trying  to  help 
the  "have-nots"  achieve  some  of  the  good 
things  that  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
brought  about. 

I  am  an  American — ^who  gets  a  lump  In  his 
throat  when  he  hears  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  and  who  holds  back  tears  when  he 
hears  those  chilling  high  notes  of  the  brassy 
tnimpet  when  Old  Glory  reaches  the  top  erf 
the  flagpole. 

I  am  a  tired  American — ^who  wants  to  start 
snapping  at  thoee  phony  "high  prleets"  who 
want  us  to  bow  down  and  worship  their 
false  idols  and  who  seek  to  destroy  the  belief 
that  America  Is  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

I  am  a  tired  American — who  thanks  a 
merciful  Lord  that  he  was  lucky  to  be  bom 
an  American  citizen — a  nation  imder  God. 
with  truly  mercy  and  Justice  for  alL 


Seventh  District  Mistoori  Opinion  Poll 
Recnlts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  mssouKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  S,  1966 

Mr.  HAUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  every  con- 
gresslcKial  term.  I  make  It  a  practice  to 
solicit  the  views  of  the  citizens  of  south- 
west Missouri  on  major  issues  before  the 
Nation. 

This  year  13,760  persons  responded  to 
the  seventh  district  opinion  poll,  which 
Included  11  questions.  The  results  of  the 
poll  were  tabulated  by  an  Independent 
firm,  using  automatic  data  processing. 

On  only  two  questions  could  the  pro 
and  con  attitude  of  the  public  be  con- 
sidered very  close.  These  two  issues  are 
the  President's  actions  in  Vietnam  and 
the  question  of  a  4 -year  term  for  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress. 

I  was  especially  gratified  at  the  re- 
sponse to  questions  dealing  with  cost  of 
living  adjustments  for  social  security  re- 
cipients and  the  tax  sharing  for  educa- 
tion prc^x)6al.  I  have  Introduced  bllla 
dealing  with  each  of  these  two  Issues  and 
In  both  Instances  public  support  Is  Indi- 
cated by  the  results. 

The  results  of  the  poll  follow: 
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Doyoohvor—  __  _      , 

L  Th»  PiMldant'i  Mttoos  In  VtotaamT . :  , 

X  BMmlotmc  M(b)  of  tlw  TaA-Harttor  Aet  wUeh  now  pcrmlti  Btatas  to  adopt  rlfbt-lo-work  lk«t? 

a.  Aat^Atle  oat-of-Uvtnv  xUiatnieoU  iorndal  weorlty  redplenur — 

4.  Baatorlos  U»  odaa  tam  oo  katos  and  talepboMS,  wUeh  wen  cemoTtd  thb  January 

L  RadiMtlant  In  our  ionlni  aid  apaDdUKT 

e.  A  4-T«ar  term  lor  MemMnof  tba  U.S.  Boun  of  RepreaentativesT 

7.  A  fuB-aeale  eoDcranlonal  InvMtlcatlon  of  the  poverty  prccramT 

5.  Tbs  Prcaldent't  plan  to  a«»te  another  Cabinet  aceoey,  the  Department  of  TransportaUonT 

t  Inoeailnc  aodal  leeurlty  tana  to  Snance  a  oompulsory  medicare  procram  ior  the  entile  popuIatioDT 

la  InercaalDS  tbe  rederal  mlnlmam  wace  and  aztendlnc  It  to  term  laborT 

U.  ADocaUnf  a  porUon  of  radaral  Income  back  to  tbe  Btatet  ior  educational  purposes  as  each  State  sees  OtT 


Percent 


Tea 

No 

Blank 

4».6 

46.  S 

4  9 

19.5 

7S.3 

4  3 

«6.9 

28.1 

6  0 

2S.8 

713 

1.9 

80.7 

10.8 

2.6 

eas 

47.0 

2  4 

83.8 

13.2 

2.9 

19.4 

76.1 

5  6 

U.3 

8fl.3 

2  5 

M.3 

7a  « 

ei.A 

2S.e 

4   1 

3  8 

Oar  Gjubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or   TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvesdav.  April  5.  19€6 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  some- 
ttmes  deal  so  much  with  our  problems 
ttxaX  we  forget  to  count  our  galn5.  the 
Houston  Chronicle  has  graphically  re- 
called in  a  recent  editorial. 

It  points  out  that  the  Red  Chinese  have 
received  ill  tidings  from  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America,  and  it  adds: 

Wben  you  oonatder  tbe  plight  In  which  Red 
Ctxlna  now  flnda  lt«eU — with  reversals  almost 
at  every  [Mint — tbe  Uiilt«cl  States  must  b* 
doing   sometblng   very   right   for   a  change. 

Believing  that  others  will  want  to  see 
this  analysis.  I  offer  the  editorial  for  the 

RSCORO. 

Rh>  CRiMA'a  Loss  OuB  Gain 

Some  days  It  jviet  doesn't  pay  to  get  out 
of  bed.  This  non-Confucian  observation  or 
•ocnethlng  like  It  must  occasionally  cross  the 
minds  at  the  mysterious  men  who  rule  over 
tbe  lives  at  Communist  China's  mllllona. 
Prom  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  tbe 
newa  over  the  weekend  bore  111  tidings  for 
tbem. 

In  Indonesia,  the  strongly  antl-Commu- 
nlst  military  regime  has  cracked  down  on  tbe 
country's  Communists  and  pro-Communlats. 
arresting  18  cabinet  memben  and  firmly  re- 
establishing control.  President  Sukarno, 
while  still  in  office,  obviously  has  had  bis 
crimson  wings  clipped — again. 

In  Nairobi,  Kenya,  tbe  country's  left- 
leaning  vice-president.  Oglnda  Odlnga  (a  fas- 
cinating name),  baa  experience  a  crushing 
political  defeat.  The  Kenya  African  Na- 
tional Union,  the  ruling  political  party,  has 
abolished  Odlnga's  office  as  deputy  president, 
tma  SKdudlng  bim  from  any  effective 
iMMlershlp. 

Closer  home  In  Havana,  Cuba.  Premier 
ndel  Castro  has  fired  off  another  round  of 
Insults  aimed  at  the  Chinese.  He  charges 
tbem  with  blackmail  for  backing  out  of  a 
trade  agreement  to  supply  bim  with  rice.  He 
acniises  Mao  Tse-tung  with  trying  to  "Im- 
pose bis  feeble  mlndedneas  on  us." 

Red  Chinese  leaders  these  days  seem  beset 
by  International  dlfflcTilUes.  It  must  be  dis- 
couraging for  tbem  as  they  insist  every- 
body In  tbe  world  Is  out  ot  step  but  them. 

Perhaps  there  Is  a  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
all  this.  There  are  those  of  us  in  tbe  Umted 
States  who  distrust  diplomacy,  who  suspect 
that  we  always  come  out  on  the  losing  side 
in  every  international  agreement  or  ma- 
neuver. Such  persons  lack  confidence  In  our 
State  Department's  ability  to  deal  effectively 
With  the  foreign  problems  which  plague  us. 


They  fear,  It  seems,  that  whatever  we  do  on 
tbe  diplomatic  front.  It  probably  will  turn 
out  wrong. 

Well,  when  you  consider  tbe  plight  In 
which  Red  China  now  finds  Itself — with  re- 
versals almost  at  every  point — the  United 
States  must  be  doing  something  very  right 
for  a  change. 


CoBsressman  HortoB  Gtes  WBBF  Edi- 
torials and  FoDowap  od  Stanford  Snr- 
▼ey  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  nw  TosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio 
station  WBBF  in  my  home  community 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  recently  rendered 
a  notable  public  service.  It  wait  be- 
neath the  surface  of  public  Information 
to  determine  the  real  depth  and  breadth 
of  understanding  relating  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  this  Nation  should  ne- 
gotiate the  Vietnam  qiiestion. 

In  its  own  followup,  WBBF  found 
consideTable  public  sympathy  for  nego- 
tiation to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam.  But, 
to  the  tougher  question  of  with  whom 
tbe  United  States  should  negotiate,  the 
station's  exploration  revealed  some 
startling  facts. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  the  WBBF 
editorials  on  this  matter  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  As  a  preface  I  also  insert 
the  letter  sent  me  by  WBBF  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  Robert  S. 
Kieve. 

WBBF.  iNC, 
Rochester,  N.Y  .  March  31.  ISSS. 
The  Honorable  Prank  Hobton, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiiAs  Pbank  :  With  all  the  noise  that's  been 
made  about  that  survey  In  Stanford — the  one 
that  demonstrated  that  88  percent  of  tbe 
American  public  favors  negotiating  with  the 
Vletcong.  It  seems  to  me  rather  Umely  to 
ask  whether  the  people  asked  had  any  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject  of  the  question.  Do 
they  know  what  the  Vletcong  Is? 

Tou  will  be  Interested — though  surely  not 
too  surprtsed — to  learn  that  in  your  own  con- 
stituency 8  out  of  10  people  can't  tell  you 
who  tbe  Vletcong  are.  The  Stanford  survey 
makes  a  similar  disclosure  about  the  peo- 
ple's lack  at  familiarity  with  tbe  Vletcong. 

Obviously,  It  makes  no  sense  to  draw  con- 
ci'.:slons  about  a  survey  which  queatlons  peo- 


ple OD  a  subject   about  which   they   know 
nothing. 

I  tberetfore  send  you  copies  of  two  recent 
editorials  w«*ve  broadcast  here,  oc  the  sub- 
ject of  that  Stanford  surrey  tba>t  so  many 
others  are  now  quoting  as  if  It  were  mean- 
ingful. 

All  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Bob. 

|WBBP  editorial.  Mar.  17-18, 1966] 
Sta^ttoro  Taxxs  a  Subvet 

Staiiford  University's  i>olltical  scientists 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

A  group  that  represents  these  political 
scientists  has  taken  a  survey  and  concludes 
that  88  percent  of  the  American  people  would 
like  to  have  us  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong. 

The  question  asked  was:  "Would  you  favor 
negotiations  with  the  Vletcong  if  they  were 
wUllng  to  negotiate?"  WBBF  suggests  that 
the  result  would  have  been  similar  If  the 
question  bad  been:  "Would  you  favor  nego- 
tiations as  a  way  of  settling  the  Vietnam 
conflict?" 

What's  that?  Tou  say  you  didn't  quite 
catch  the  difference  between  the  Stanford 
question  and  the  one  we  asked?  The  dif- 
ference Is  that  both  questions  asked  whether 
you'd  like  to  see  us  negotiate  In  Vietnam — 
but  only  the  Stanford  question  asked  whether 
we  should  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong.  Most 
people,  we  are  convinced,  answered  "yes"  be- 
cause they  favcHT  negotiations.  They  didnt 
place  any  significance  on  the  word  "Vlet- 
cong." They  didn't  realize  that  the  question 
of  negotiating  with  the  Vletcong  themselves 
la  a  delicate  and  debatable  one.  In  fact,  we 
contend  that  most  people  don't  even  know 
what  or  who  the  Vletcong  are  , 

To  prove  It,  WBBP  news  interviewed  60 
Rochesterlans.  Only  tjlgbt  gave  reasonable 
replies.  Most  of  the  other  42 — M  percent — 
didn't  come  close. 

So  that's  why  we  I->elleve  that  Staixford's 
political  scientists  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Their  Idnts  on  how  to  conduct 
surveys  could  stand  a  lot  of  Improvement. 

IWBBFedltorlal,  Mar.  21-22,  1966) 
MORK  ON  That  STANroBO  Scbvxt 

The  more  we  read,  the  clearer  It  becomes 
that  the  political  scientists  In  Stanford  have 
made  a  serious  mistake. 

Their  recent  survey  asked  a  sampling  of 
Americans  If  they'd  be  wUlIng  to  negotiate 
with  the  Vletcong.  Eighty-eight  percent 
said  "sure." 

Now  It  happens  that  our  State  Department 
has  shown  some  reluctance  to  negotiate  wltta 
the  Vletcong.  Our  diplomats  don't  want  to 
give  the  Vletcong  the  recognition  that  wotUd 
be  Implied  by  negotiating  with  them.  So  the 
Stanford  survey  \ooikz  as  though  tbe  Stats 
Department  Is  acting  counter  to  the  wishes 
at  tbe  vast  majority  of  oiir  citizens. 

Even  the  New  Tork  Times,  which  should 
know  better,  fell  heavily  Into  the  trap — faith- 
fully quoting  the  88-percent  figure  and 
suggesting  that  the  State  Department  should 
follow  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
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WBBP  contends  that  the  survey  demon- 
strated only  that  pieople  want  us  to  negotiate. 
They  don't  understand  the  differences  be- 
tween negotiating  with  one  group  or  another. 
And,  In  fact,  they  don't  even  know  what  that 
one  group^the  Vletcong — la.  Our  own  sur- 
vey— for  what  It's  worth  (and  It's  worth  per- 
haps as  much  as  the  Stanford  survey)  shows 
that  82  percent  of  Rochester's  citizens  dont 
even  know  who  the  Vletcong  are. 

Want  more  proof?  An  area  newspaper, 
reporting  on  the  WBBP  survey,  headlined: 
"Eight  m  Fifty  Know  Viet  Location."  Viet 
location?  Neither  word  Is  appropriate.  So 
even  some  headline  writers  are  too  confiised 
to  be  subjects  of  a  Stanford  Unlveroity  survey 
on  our  foreign  policy. 


Existing  Federal  Gun  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L  LATTA 

.  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
1966  issue  of  the  American  Riflleman 
contained  an  editorial  entitled  "Existing 
Federal  Gun  Controls,"  which  I  believe 
Is  worth  reprinting  here  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  numerous  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  to  f  ui-ther  restrict 
the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  keep 
and  possess  firearms. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Existing  Federal  Gon  Controls 

Many  newspaper  articles  and  editorials 
dealing  with  proposed  Federal  firearms  legis- 
lation Indicate  an  Ignorance  of  existing  Fed- 
eral gxin  controls. 

Tbe  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  controls  the  movement  In  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  of  firearms  of  all 
types  and  handgun  ammunition.  It  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that: 

All  manufacturers.  Importers,  and  dealers 
Id  firearms,  handgun  ammunition,  and  com- 
ponents must  obtain  a  Federal  license. 

All  licensed  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
dealers  must  maintain  complete  records  of 
shipments  and  sale  of  all  firearms. 

No  person  may  lawfully  buy,  sell,  pawn,  or 
transport  Interstate  any  stolen  firearm  or 
handgun  ammunition. 

No  person  who  is  under  Indictment  or  who 
lias  been  convicted  of  a  crime  punishable  by 
Imprisonment  for  a  teirm  exceeding  1  year 
In  any  court  In  the  United  States  may  law- 
fully transport  any  firearm  or  handgun  am- 
munition, or  ship  or  receive  such  firearm  or 
ammunition  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. •^ 

No  fugitive  from  justice,  including  persons 
who  have  fled  to  avoid  prosecution  for  a 
crime  punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  1  year  or  to  avoid  giving 
testimony  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  may 
lawfully  transport  any  firearm  or  handgun 
ammunition,  or  ship  or  receive  such  firearm 
or  ammunition  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. 

No  pterson  may  lawfully  receive,  possess, 
oc  dl8pK>se  of  any  firearm  or  ammunition 
stolen  while  moving  in  or  which  Is  a  part  of 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

No  person  may  lawfully  receive,  possess,  or 
dispose  of  any  firearm  frcon  which  the  serial 
number  has  been  removed,  altered,  oblit- 
erated. 

No  dealer.  Including  mall-order  dealers, 
«nay  ship  any  firearm  Into  any  State  which 
reqiUre  a  permit  to  purchase  such  firearm 
vithout  receiving  evidence  of  tbe  possession 


of  such  permit  by  tbe  prosjjectlve  purchaser. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  as 
amended.  Imposes  a  tax  and  requires  regis- 
tration upon  the  making  or  transfer  of  ma- 
chlneguns  and  certain  other  kinds  of  fire- 
arms.   It  provides,  among  other  things,  that: 

Every  person  possessing  a  firearm  (as  de- 
fined in  the  act)  must  register,  with  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the  number  or 
other  mark  identifying  such  firearm,  together 
with  his  name,  address,  place  where  such 
firearm  Is  usually  kept,  and  place  of  business 
or  employment,  and.  If  such  person  Is  other 
than  a  natural  person,  the  name  and  home 
address  of  an  executive  officer  thereof. 

The  making  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing firearms  requires  the  payment  of  a 
$200  tax: 

(a)  AH  fully  automatic  firearms,  all  rifles 
with  barrels  less  than  16  inches  In  length 
and  all  shotguns  with  barrels  less  than  18 
inches  in  length; 

(b)  All  firearms  made  from  a  rifie  or  shot- 
gun and  having  an  overall  length  of  less 
than  26  Inches; 

(c)  All  pistols  with  shoulder  stocks  and 
having  barrels  lees  than  16  Inches  in  length; 

(d)  All  firearms  vtrlth  combination  rifle  and 
shotgun  barrels  less  than  12  inches  In  length; 

(e)  All  mufflers  and  silencers. 

The  transfer  of  any  of  the  following  fire- 
arms (defined  as  "any  other  weapon"  under 
the  law)  requires  the  payment  of  a  (S  tax: 

(a)  AlU  shot  pistols  or  revolvers; 

(b)  All  firearms  with  combination  rifle  and 
shotgun  barrels  at  least  12  but  less  than  18 
inches  in  length; 

(c)  All  weapons  or  devices  (except  con- 
ventional pistols  or  revolvers)  cap>able  of  fir- 
ing a  shot  if  such  weapons  or  devices  can  be 
concealed  on  tbe  person.  (Examples:  all 
handy  guns,  tlp-ups,  burglar  guns,  cane  guns, 
pen  guns,  etc.) 

Each  of  these  Federal  laws  provides  a  max- 
imum fine  of  92,000  or  Imprisonment  up  to 
6  years,  or  both,  for  conviction  of  violation 
of  any  of  its  provisions. 

The  postal  laws  and  regulations  provide 
that  concealable  firearms,  such  as  pistols  and 
revolvers,  may  not  be  shipped  through  the 
mails  except  to  certain  classes  of  persons 
(e.g.,  military,  enforcement,  postal)  under 
certain  conditions.  Conviction  of  a  violation 
carries  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  (1,000  fine 
or  not  more  than  2  years  In  prison,  or  both. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  provides  that  no  person,  except 
under  special  authorization,  may  carry  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  aboard  a  com- 
mercial air  carrier.  Conviction  of  a  violation 
carries  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  |1,000  or 
1  year  In  prison,  or  both. 

Any  attempt  to  control  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms In  crime  by  congressional  legislation 
must  take  into  consideration  the  existing 
Federal  gun  controls. 


William    "Fishbaft"    MUler:    A    DisHn- 
guished  Public  Servant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  our  distinguished  Door- 
keeper, the  Honorable  William  M.  "Fish- 
bait"  Miller,  Is  being  honored  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  by  the  Mississippi  Economic  Coim- 
cll,  Mississippi  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as 
a  "loyal  and  faithful  friend"  of  the 
State  of  MIsstsslppL 


"Fishbait"  Is  a  favorite  son,  not  only 
of  Mississippi,  but  of  all  the  States  of 
our  Union,  As  a  freshman  Congress- 
man exploring  the  intricacies  and  mys- 
teries of  Congress,  no  one  has  been  more 
sympathetic  and  helpful  to  me  than 
"Fishbait."  Many  people  view  our  na- 
tional legislative  process  as  a  mass 
of  confusion,  but  most  agree  that  some- 
how It  works.  "Fishbait"  Miller  of  Mis- 
sissippi is  one  of  the  chief  reasons. 


Instant  Rehabilitation  of  Honsinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  spc^e  to  this  House  last  week 
of  the  home  construction  slowdown  In 
my  State  of  California.  I  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  need  to  guarantee  decent 
housing  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
But  construction  of  new  housing  units  is 
not  the  only  avenue  to  our  housing  goals. 
Another  means  is  the  efficient  and  con- 
scientious rehabilitation  of  old  housing. 

The  Washington  Post  of  Simday,  April 
3,  discussed  a  new  method  of  rehabili- 
tating old  apartment  buildings.  This 
method  of  instant  rehabilitation  deserves 
our  attention  and  study. 

Since  Its  application  may  apparently 
conflict  with  Federal  Government  regu- 
lations, we  should  be  especially  aware  of 
this  method  and  its  potential.  It  is  emi- 
nently the  task  of  this  body  to  guarantee 
that  past  governmental  regulations  will 
not  be  used  to  obstruct  the  achievement 
of  our  present  poUcy  goals. 

The  article  follows: 
Nrw  York's  Old-Law  Tenements  Rehabili- 
tated Within  48  Hoitks 
(By  Wolf  Von  Eckardt) 

A  construction  engineer,  Edward  K.  Rice, 
was  watching  some  workmen  restore  an  old 
house.  They  seemed  to  stumble  all  over  each 
other  like  disturbed  ants  when  you  kick  an 
anthlU. 

Rice  had  an  Idea.  And  If  that  Idea,  now 
being  tried  in  New  York  City,  works  out,  there 
Is  new  hope  for  the  p)eople  living  in  Amer- 
ica's 11  mllUon  deteriorating  housing  luUts. 
At  present,  deterioration  progresses  about  10 
times  faster  than  rehabilitation. 

Among  the  worst  of  these  units  are  New 
York's  so-called  old-law  tenements,  apart- 
ment houses  built  before  1901  where  1  mil- 
lion now  live.  Three  of  them,  on  Bast  Fifth 
Street,  were  chosen  for  the  Instant  rehabilita- 
tion experiment.  It  Is  sponsored  by  local 
and  Federal  authorities,  the  Institute  of 
Public  Administration  and  the  Cared  Hausse- 
man  Foundation. 

Here  Is  how  Rice's  concept,  developed  by 
T.  Y.  Lin  Associates,  a  famous  California  en- 
gineering firm,  and  Conrad  Engineers  will 
work: 

The  tenants  move  out  of  the  deteriorated 
tenement  and  store  their  belongings  in 
lockers. 

A  construction  crane  moves  In  front  of  tbe 
building.  An  8-foot-square  hole  is  cut 
through  the  roof  and  flocn-s  somewhat  Ilka 
an  elevator  shaft. 

The  crane  lowers  a  steel  box  Into  the  build- 
ing and  a  swarm  of  trained  WM-kmen  descend 
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upon  th«  house,  rtp  out  tbe  old  plumbing. 
flxtUTM.  parUtlon  walls,  celling  and  whatnot 
and  throw  the  debrt*  Into  the  box.  The  craa« 
lifts  It  out  and  dumps  tbe  stuH  into  a  wait- 
ting  truck. 

Then  the  crane  lowers  into  the  building 
another  box  containing  new  prefabricated 
wall  panels,  windows,  floor  coverings,  and 
k)icb  as  well  as  assembled  bathroom  and 
kitchen  units.  These  are  Installed,  the  place 
la  cleaned  up  and  tbe  roof  Is  repaired  by 
crews  working  in  three  shlfu  around  the 
dock. 

Porty-elght  hours  from  the  start,  the  ten- 
ants move  back  In  while  the  outside  work 
and  repair  of  public  halls  are  completed. 
Total  cost,  according  to  Rice:  $7,000  a  unit. 
or  one-third  less  than  traditional  rehabilita- 
tion and  three  times  less  than  new  public 
bousing. 

The  speed  of  the  work  will,  of  course,  spare 
people  and  the  authorities  the  agony  of  re- 
location. But  It  Is  also  the  most  efficient 
way.  Rice  figures.  The  labor  cost  of  three 
work  shifts  Is  less  than  that  of  keeping  the 
expensive  cranes  Idle.  Installing  new  pre- 
fabricated wall  panels  Is  cheaper  than  re- 
plasterlng  old  ones. 

Th«  Manhattan  demonstration,  however, 
will  take  several  weeks.  Only  after  the  con- 
struction techniques  and  materials  have 
been  tested  do  the  engineers  hope  to  be  able 
to  reduce  the  Job  to  48  hours. 

Much  of  the  ultimate  success  o<  this  In- 
stant method  will  depend  not  so  much  on 
technology  as  on  the  degree  of  cooperation 
of  the  building  trades  and  the  willingness 
of  ths  Federal  Housing  Administration  and 
tbe  local  authorities  to  adjust  old  regula- 
tions and  standards  to  our  desperate  new 
needs. 

We  have  talked  about  the  need  to  remodel 
the  houses  and  tenements  of  the  poor  for 
ywura.  The  Oovemment  has  made  financial 
assistance  of  various  kinds  available  for  the 
purpose,  restricted,  however,  to  nonprofit 
or  limited  profit  organizations. 

But  as  John  M.  Haas,  an  experienced 
Washington  housing  consultant  arid  reha- 
bilitation contractor,  says.  "The  nonprofits 
have  remained  a  lare  species  and  half  of 
those  that  do  exist  have  never  acquired,  built 
or  rehabilitated  a  single  unit  of  housing." 

The  reason  Is.  of  course,  that  to  make  an 
old.  deteriorated  structure  livable  again  Is 
now  enormously  expensive.  There  Is  little 
point  In  doing  It  for  low-Income  people  If, 
•▼en  without  profits,  the  price  or  rent  of  the 
bouse  has  to  be  doubled  afterward. 

The  alum  rehabllltator.  says  Haas,  must 
be  "architect,  family  conselor.  structural  en- 
gineer, appraiser,  lawyer  and  real  estate  ex- 
pert and  then  some.  He  must  be  familiar 
with  codes  and  local  and  Federal  programs. 
Tou  don't  find  this  kind  of  animal  In  the 
yellow  pages.  In  fact,  chances  are  60  to  1 
that  you  will  not  find  him.  period." 

Many  Idealistic  nonprofit  rehabllltators 
eomplaln  about  the  rigidity  of  FHA  regula- 
tions that  make  the  Job  even  more  expen- 
•iTe  than  they  think  It  need  be.  FHA,  for 
Instance,  Insists  on  ceramic  bathroom  tile 
when  perhaps  plastic  would  do.  It  wants 
old  slum  houses  wired  for  air  conditioning, 
•team  cleaned  outside,  and  provided  with 
kitchen  exhausts. 

The  FHA  thinks  mainly  of  protecting  the 
mortgage  Investment  It  guarantees.  Tbe  re- 
habllltators think  of  keeping  rents  down  to 
relieve  the  low-Income  houilng  shortage. 
"To  hell  with  ceramic  tile."  said  one  of  them. 
"There  Is  a  war  on — a  war  against  poverty." 
Haas  has  for  some  time  now  suggested 
that  cities  appoint  "urban  housing  agents" 
as  an  equivalent  to  the  agricultural  county 
agent.  They  would  advise  citizens,  business, 
civic  leaders,  service  organizations  and 
others  Interested  In  housing  on  all  the  com- 
plex ins  and  outs  of  rehabilitation,  including 
the  ever  more  complicated  Oovemment  as- 
sistance programs  available. 


So  far.  no  one  has  taken  up  the  Idea,  but 
It  might  be  a  good  one  for  the  poverty  war- 
riors of  the  Office  at  Boonomlc  Opfiortunlty 
to  consider.  For  despite  all  the  oonferences 
and  debates  and  much  good  will,  the  simple 
Idea  ot  fixing  up  datcrloraited  houses  basnt 
made  much  of  a  ripple  In  the  ooe*n  ot  our 
Mg  dty  slums. 

One  o(  the  best  and  most  thoughtful  pro- 
grams In  the  country  was  launched  a  year 
ago  on  114th  Street'  In  New  Tork's  West 
Harlem  by  ClOOM.  (Oommunlty  Improve- 
ment Corp.  of  Manhattan).  It  Involves  not 
only  the  rehabilitation  of  sordid  old-law 
tenements  at  a  ooet  of  approximately  911.000 
a  unit.  There  will  also  be  new  commxmlty 
and  recreation  facilities.  homemaklng 
courses.  Job  Information,  vocational  training, 
a  library,  and  remedial  reading  courses.  The 
rear  yards  will  become  playgrounds  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  OEO  has  made  9390,000 
available  for  these  purposes. 

Last  October,  the  first  three  buildings  In 
the  block  were  completed  and  the  project 
Is  now  gaining  momentum.  If  all  continues 
to  go  well.  464  families  In  the  block  ought 
to  have  decent  housing  by  December  1967. 

The  way  It  has  been  wm-ked  out.  no  one 
of  them  Is  forced  to  leave  the  neighborhood, 
although  they  will  have  to  pay  somewhat 
higher  rents  for  their  renovated  apartments. 
So  far.  however,  the  tenants  p>ay  them  cheer- 
fully and  gratefully. 

Yet  It  Is  a  UtUe  sad  to  contemplate  that 
this,  the  largest  such  effort  In  the  country, 
sustained  by  the  labors  and  enthusiasm  of 
two  philanthropic  foundations  and  six  other 
organizations  plus  the  dty  of  New  York  and 
the  Federal  Governmeut.  benefits  only  one- 
tenth  ot  1  percent  of  ^e  people  who  live  In 
New  York's  miserable  old-law  tenetnents. 
And  there  are  still  ail  the  other  big  cities. 
Rice's  Instant  rehabilitation  cranes  have 
their  work  cut  out  for  them. 


these  gestures,  however  welcome  only  scratch 
the  surface  of  a  deeply  rooted  evil.  A  full- 
fledged  campaign  to  give  Soviet  Jews  the 
privileges  and  liberties  which  already  belong 
to  other  Soviet  citizens  Is  essential  If  the 
oountry's  reputation  is  not  to  be  |>ermanent- 
ly  stained  by  tbe  religious  and  cultural  death 
of  Its  Jews. 


PatsoTer  ia  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  April  2, 
1966,  carried  an  editorial  on  the  con- 
tinued policy  of  anti-Semitism  practiced 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Passoveb  in  Moscow 

The  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of  Its  Jews 
Is  a  standing  rebuke  to  a  nation  that  clalnvs 
to  be  humane  and  Just.  This  contention  was 
dolefixUy  documented  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
concerned  Americans  In  New  York.  Sitting 
as  tbe  Ad  Hoc  Oommlsslon  on  the  Rights  of 
Soviet  Jews,  they  reviewed  fresh  evidence  of 
how  assimilation  Is  enforced  on  Soviet  Jews 
by  policy  made  at  the  top  of  Soviet  society 
but  denied  them  by  bias  existing  at  the  bot- 
tc«n.  (Taught  In  this  fateful  bind,  tbe  three 
million  Jews  of  Russia  are  In  a  state  of 
cultural  and  religious — and  often,  personal — 
despair.  It  is  a  despair  keenly  felt  at  this 
time  of  Passover,  the  holiday  meant  to  mark 
the  deliverance  of  Jews  from  oppression. 

In  the  last  year  o^  so,  Moscow  has  taken 
a  few  steps  to  recognize  and  repair  their 
plight.  A  few  nK>re  Yiddish  books  have  been 
published,  a  few  promises  of  religious  articles 
made  to  synagogue  congregants,  a  few  civili- 
ties accorded  Israel,  a  few  general  public 
statemenu  made  against  antl-Semltlsm.    Yet 


Greater    Cncionati    Frmt    Spend    $10 
Million  on  Air  PoUntion  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

or  oBio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  oriiLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pol- 
lution is  a  continuing  problem  in  our 
highly  industrial  and  urbsm  Nation.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  problem  but  programs  to  solve 
the  problem  have  often  been  slow  in 
coming.  It  Is  with  considerable  pride, 
therefore,  that  I  am  including  in  the 
Congressional  Record  today  a  story  from 
the  March  1966.  Issue  of  the  Greater 
Cincinnati  Commerce  which  outlines  the 
highly  successful  air  pollution  control 
program  of  Cincinnati  Industrial  firms: 
OREATm  Cincinnati  Firms  Spend  $10  Mh-liom 
ON  An  PoLLtntioN  Control 

Greater  Cincinnati  Industry  has  spent  al- 
moet  910  million  to  curtail  air  pollution  since 
January  I960,  according  to  a  survey  made 
public  by  the  economic  development  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

As  a  result.  It  Is  estimated  that  Cincin- 
nati's air  Is  70  percent  cleaner  now  than  It 
was  In  1960. 

The  survey,  said  Robert  W.  Neel,  committee 
chairman,  showed  that  98,523.708  was  in- 
vested In  "smog"  controlling  equipment  dur- 
ing the  6-year  period  by  the  firms  which 
answered  that  particular  question  of  tba 
survey. 

"However,  it  stands  to  reason,"  he  saUk 
"that  much  more  than  this  actually  was  in- 
vested by  Greater  Cincinnati  InduBtriee,  be- 
cause many  firms  which  have  extended  full 
cooperation  with  our  antl-alr-pollutlon  pro- 
gram are  prohlbltea  by  company  policy  from 
releasing  figures  concerning  specific  Items  of 
capital  investment." 

At  the  same  time,  the  responding  firms  re- 
ported they  are  qjendlng  at  least  9371.360 
annually  for  the  operation  of  air  pollution 
control  equipment.  Again,  some  firms  weit 
not  permitted  to  report  their  cost. 

The  survey  was  conducted  among  500 
Oreat  Cincinnati  firms  under  sponsorship  ot 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  Engineering 
Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Air  Pollution 
Control  League  of  Greater  Cincinnati. 

J.  Reed  Hartman.  president  of  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  League,  pointed  out  that  in- 
dustry is  fully  cognizant  of  Its  responsibili- 
ties to  control  air  pollution.  Proof  of  this, 
he  said.  Is  offered  by  the  fact  that  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  responding  firms  said  they  are 
"wllUng  to  transmit  technical  knowledge  and 
know-bow  on  air  poUutlon  control  methods 
to  other  plants.'^ 

Hartman  pointed  out,  too,  that  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  answering  plants 
already  are  giving  Informational  asslstancs 
to  other  firms  which  are  seeking  to  reduo* 
the  amount  of  pollutants  their  processes  re- 
lease Into  the  atmosphere. 

Success  of  the  clean  air  program  in  Great- 
er Cincinnati  Is  plainly  evident  throughout 
the   area  to  ImigtUne  observers,    Neel   and 
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Hartman  pointed  out.  "You  don't  need 
measuring  equipment  to  know  that  we  have 
made  much  progress,"  they  said.  "You  need 
only  to  think  back  to  as  recently  as  15  years 
ago  when  our  air,  particiiiarly  In  the  win- 
ter, was  smog  ladened.  That  situation  Just 
doesn't  exist  anymore  on  an  areawide  basis. 
We  still  have  some  trouble  spots,  such  as  In 
low-lying  valleys  where  the  wind  cant  blow 
away  emissions  on  some  days,  but  these 
headaches  are  being  tackled  tuad  wlU  be 
cleared  up." 

The  control  of  air  pollution  remains  a  very 
Inexact  science.  Neel  pointed  out.  "Much 
work  has  been  done  on  it  in  recent  years, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
to  perfect  devices  and  methods  of  controlling 
tmdeslrable  emissions,  such  as  automotive 
exhaust  fumes." 

"But  I  am  very  thankful  that  my  home  Is 
In  greater  Cincinnati,  where  Industry  itself 
is  taking  a  leading  part  In  controlling  air 
pollution.  Greater  Cincinnati  will  never  be- 
come another  Los  Angeles  nor  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  thank  heavens." 

Industry  officials  gratuitously  wrote  these 
comments  when  they  answered  the  survey 
questions: 

"We  feel  all  Industry  should  be  Interested 
In  air  pollution  and  should  explore  all 
methods  available  to  reduce  or  eliminate  air 
pollution  of  any  kind  from  processes  which 
discharge  air  i>ollutants." 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  Improve- 
ment In  air  quality  over  the  last  10  years. 
Reduction  in  coal  usage  and  industrial  gas- 
eous emissions  have  been  the  major  factors." 

Charles  W.  Howison,  executive  director  of 
the  Air  Pollution  Control  League,  said  the 
gratuitous  replies  g^ve  emphasis  to  the  fact 
that  "induslaV  Is  taking  an  active  part  In  a 
program  to  establish  allowable  maximum 
limits  of  air  p>ollution.  This  cooperative 
spirt  has  been  an  important  factor  In  bring- 
ing about  correction  of  air  pollution  prob- 
lems. Such  coojjeratlon  on  the  part  of  major 
Industries,  which  are  willing  to  share  their 
experiences  and  findings  with  small  indus- 
tries, has  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  League,  and  to  antipollu- 
tion law  enforcement  agencies." 

Results  of  the  survey  are  being  computer- 
ized for  analysis.  Neel  reported.  He  said  the 
study,  m  an  effort  to  add  Impetus  to  anti- 
smog  progress,  will  be  made  available  to  the 
southwestern  Ohio-northern  Kentucky  air 
pollution  survey  committee  made  up  of 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service,  elected  area  officials,  and  Industry 
representatives. 


Rnral  Landowners  in  Single  Texas  County 
Set  Conservation  Example 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  S.  1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
Kresslonal  district  of  one  county  Is  at 
least  half  urban  in  area  and  predomi- 
nantly urban  In  population,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
being  carried  on  by  landowners  Is  so  Im- 
pressive that  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  it. 

The  Dalworth  Soil  and  Water  Conser- 
▼ation  District  in  Tarrant  County  has 
1.573  cooperators.  These  co(^)erators 
own  and  manage  255,668  acres  of  land, 
»D  of  which  is  covered  by  updated  agree- 
ments  with  the  Ui3.  Department  of  Agri- 


culture to  provide  assistance  in  carrying 
out  longtime  soil  and  water  conservation 
and  resource  use  programs  as  outlined 
in  the  district  work  plan. 

About  97  percent  of  the  cooperators 
have  basic  farm  conservation  plans  pre- 
I>ared  on  70  percent  of  their  land  with 
a  number  of  practices  underway.  Soil 
surveys  have  been  completed  on  326,000 
acres,  involving  a  portion  of  the  urban 
land. 

Tarrant  County  is  In  the  Trinity  River 
watershed  and  is  included  in  5  of  the  52 
subwatersheds  of  the  Trinity  River  flood 
prevention  project,  authorized  by  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act. 

Construction  and  land  treatment  in 
the  five  subwatersheds  are  at  various 
stages  of  completion,  but  already  rural 
and  lu-ban  residents  are  beneficiaries  of 
installed  works  of  improvement  that 
have  reduced  floodwater  damages  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

I  believe  this  is  an  exemplary  showing 
in  a  county  where  the  urban  area 
matches  the  rural  in  acreage  and  where 
urban  Interests  and  influence  in  mtmy 
ways  predominate. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  rural  landowners 
In  Tarrant  County  and  the  leadership  of 
the  soil  conservation  district  supervisors 
that  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
grams on  the  land  have  increased. 

The  Nation  needs  this  kind  of  com- 
munity initiative  In  its  rural  areas.  Tar- 
rant Coimty  is  demonstrating  that  boO. 
and  water  conservation  work  can  help  to 
provide  the  lmi>etus. 


John  F.  Baldwin 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24. 1966 

Mr,  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
shares  California's  loss  of  a  great  man. 
John  Baldwin  stood  a  solid  example  of 
the  perfect  Con^essman.  His  Integrity 
was  matchless  and  his  ability  as  a  dedi- 
cated Member  of  the  House  was  recog- 
nized by  all  his  colleagues  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Indeed,  it  is  appropriate  that  we  ac- 
claim this  unusual  man  who  did  so  much 
for  his  friends  at  home,  his  native  State, 
and  for  his  country.  Those  who  would 
follow  in  his  footsteps  must  be  aware  of 
the  example  he  laid  down  in  his  own 
humble  and  quiet  way.  This  Congress 
has  gained  in  stature  for  having  John 
Baldwin  serve  in  its  Chambers. 

As  a  legislator,  he  •was  a  master.  No 
complication  of  legislative  semantics 
escaped  his  thorough  and  Incisive  mind. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  of  us  find  It 
impossible  to  remain  aware  of  the  rami- 
fications and  details  of  the  legislative 
flood  that  Is  before  us,  John  Baldwin 
had  the  capacity  to  grasp  the  total  pic- 
ture and  develop  a  clear  and  reasonable 
approach. 

California  has  suffered  the  loss  of  s 
great  man.  John  was  a  close  friend  and 
I  know  of  his  devotion  to  California  Eind 


of  his  dedication  to  the  good  of  the 
people  he  represented  here  In  Congress. 
I  am  certain  that  Crod  has  rewarded  his 
selfless  work  as  leader  among  men. 


Dr.  Judd  Opposes  Softening  of  U.S.  Policy 
on  Red  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
colleague,  Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  testified 
recently  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  with  respect  to  our 
policy  in  Asia.  Dr.  Judd  is  well  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  events  in  the  Par  East 
in  view  of  Ills  vast  experience  in  China 
and  I  respect  his  opinions. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  an  article  written  by  Nat  S.  Fin- 
ney, Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  en- 
titled "Dr.  Judd  Opposes  Softening  of 
U.S.  Policy  on  Red  China."  The  article, 
which  {^peared  in  the  March  29  issue, 
follows: 

Dr.   Judd   Opposes  SorruaNO  or  U.S.  Pol- 
icy  ON   RxD   China:    Appkasxment   Nevek 
Works,     Ez-Congressman     and     Medical 
Missionary    Tells    Senar    Committee 
(By  Nat  S.  Finney) 

Washington. — A  former  Congressman  with 
more  than  35  years'  experience  In  Chinese 
affairs,  including  10  years'  continuous  resi- 
dence In  China,  has  put  it  on  tbe  line  for 
his  erstwhile  colleagues  who  are  Interested 
In  American  policy  In  Asia. 

Dr.  Walter  H.  Judd.  for  20  years  a  Repre- 
sentative from  Minnesota  and  now  a  lecturer 
and  expert  on  tbe  Far  East,  testified  Monday 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Conunlt- 
tee  at  the  behest  of  Republican  Senators. 

Dr.  Judd  noted  he  had  appeared  before 
the  same  cc»nmlttee  27  years  ago  to  counsel 
against  a  soft  American  policy  toward  Japan. 

"Our  Government  tried  to  placate  the  ag- 
gressor," he  reminded  the  committee.  "The 
policy  did  not  lead  to  peace;  It  led  to  Pearl 
Harbor. 

"warns  against  accommodation 

"The  same  general  approach  to  aggression 
In  Asia  is  being  advocated  today  as  on  that 
earlier  occasion." 

Dr.  Judd  warned  that  an  accommodation 
now  In  Vietnam  would  waste  the  fruits  of 
2S  years  of  hardhcaded.  realistic  pwllcy 
under  four  Presidents — policy  that  has  been 
a  notable  success. 

"Some  say  that  policy  has  failed.  Red 
China  is  stUl  there.  It  Is  as  hostile  and  as 
dedicated  to  world  domination  by  armed 
force  as  ever."  He  conceded  that  great  prob- 
lems still  Ue  ahead  for  Korea.  Taiwan,  the 
Philippines,  and  Burma,  as  well  as  Soutti 
Vietnam,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia. 

"But  all  of  them  are  still  free.  And  who 
can  believe  they  would  have  been  free  and 
with  at  least  the  possibility  6f  solving  thrtr 
problems  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  firm 
containment  of  China?"  he  asked. 

rkjxcib  policy  proposals 
Dr.  Judd  then  dealt  at  length  with  current 
proposals  for  changes  In  American  Asian 
policy,  rejecting  them  one  by  one.  He  em- 
phatically denied  American  responsibility  for 
the  Isolation  ctf  Red  China. 
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"The  reverse  la  the  truth."  he  contended. 
"It  U  Red  China's  hostility  szid  belligerence 
In  Its  IntemattonaJ  attitudes  and  actions 
that  are  responsible  for  Its  Isolation." 

He  sternly  rejected  arguments  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  Red  China. 

"Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  recognized 
Conununlst  China  in  1960.  How  did  his  fel- 
low Asians  In  Peking  respond  to  his  being 
their  best  friend?  They  Invaded  India  and 
left  Mr.  Nehru  a  broken  man." 
orwoua  vm.  nmr 

The  Mlnnesotan  argued  )♦.  Is  an  Illusion  to 
expect  g^ns  from  trade  relations  with  Red 
China.  Peking  will  take  what  advantage  It 
can  get,  but  give  nothing  In  return,  he  said. 

He  took  an  even  dimmer  view  of  admitting 
Red  China  to  the  United  Nations,  holding 
that  to  do  so  would  be  a  gross  violation  of 
the  UJI.  Charter,  and  that  such  an  action 
would  be  Irreversible. 

Another  China  expert,  Yale  Prof.  N.  Rowe, 
told  the  committee  the  pwllcy  the  United 
State*  should  follow  toward  the  Peking 
regime  Is  one  of  "intense  and  deep  hostility." 

He  said  the  effect  of  the  China  policy 
hearings  Is  to  persuade  Conununlsts  In 
Hanoi,  Peking,  and  Moscow  "of  divisions  of 
opinion  In  the  United  States  that  do  not 
exist  In  fact." 

University  of  Washington  Prof.  George  E. 
Taylcw  told  the  comnUttee  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  assist  South  Vietnam  and 
other  nations  that  feel  Communist  pressure 
with  political  programs  "backed  by  force." 


Pacific  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  DUNCAN 

OP    Oa£OON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  5,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  was  Interested  In  an  Informative  article 
on  American  alliances  in  the  Pacific  writ- 
ten by  Erwln  D.  Canhtun  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  He  visited  Japan,  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
before  writing  his  story. 

Canham  reports: 

The  American  defense  structure  Is  not 
crumbUng.  U  U  not  being  undercut  by 
disaffection. 

He  added  that  individual  elements — 

are  not  particularly  strong  but  together  they 
repreaent  small  powers  aware  of  the  problem 
of  suTTlTal  and  the  relevance  of  the  United 
States  to  their  destinies. 

Believing  that  others  will  want  the 
chamce  to  peruse  the  contents  in  fun.  I 
offer   the   article   for  inclusion   in  the 

RXCORD. 

[From  th«   ChrUtlan   Selene*   Mooltor, 

Mar.   23.   I960] 

PAcinc  Alxiancx 

(By  Krwln  D.  Canham) 

What  Is  the  shape  of  American  alliance* 
In  the  Pacific? 

It  so  happens  that  on  this  quick  trip.  I 
have  touched  base  briefly  at  four  allies  of 
the  United  State*  along  Its  major  defense 
line  up  and  down  c^shore  Asia— Japan,  the 
Philippine*,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  How 
firm  la  tta«  line? 

Japan  r**Uae*  Ko  clo*e  dependence  upon 
the  Unltad  State*.  Tet  It  Is  constitutionally 
tfamllltartaad.  It  U  a  tremendous  economic 
force,  but  not  a  mUltary  force.     Tet  were 


Japan  to  swing,  by  some  tragic  mischance. 
Into  the  Chinese  Conununlst  orbit,  the  world 
balance  of  power  would  be  upaet. 

Japan  yearns  to  enlarge  Its  trading  rela- 
tions with  mainland  China.  Its  business- 
men, at  least,  are  quite  prepared  to  flab  In 
troubled  waters.  We  may  expect  closer  re- 
lations between  Japan  and  China.  But  of 
course  there  Is  nothing  Inevitable  about  Ja- 
pan's drifting  away  from  the  United  States. 
It  need  not  happen. 

PKII.n>PINES  STEAOT 

The  Republic  of  the  Philippines,  too.  Is  a 
close  ally.  Its  leaders  are  painfully  eager 
to  affirm  an  Asian  Identity.  Filipinos  do  not 
wish  to  be  "little  brown  Americans,"  In  their 
own  self-conscious  phrase.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  considerable  realistic  awareness  of 
the  expansionist  thrust  of  Communist  China. 

They  will  stick  to  the  American  alliance. 
although  they  may  become  increasingly  res- 
tive about  tactics  In  Vietnam.  And  they  are 
actively  seeking  to  build  up  a  new  Malayan 
understanding,  involving  themselves.  Indo- 
nesia, and  Malaysia.  They  might  help  sig- 
nificantly In  the  stabilizing  of  southeast  Asia. 
President  Marco*  gives  evidence  of  strength 
and  leadership. 

Australia  Is  growing  In  population,  avail- 
able mineral  resources.  Industrial  strength, 
and  in  concern  at  Imperialist  pressures  to 
the  north.  Its  decision  to  Increase  Its  com- 
mitment In  Vietnam  Is  evidence  of  sober  de- 
termination. 

DRAWN  TO  JAPAN 

Australia  Is  being  drawn  Into  closer  trade 
relations  with  Japan.  There  Is  ever-deeper 
American  Involvement  In  the  development  of 
Australian  resovirces.  Its  p>etroleum.  Iron 
ore,  bauxite,  and  a  large  number  of  rare  but 
very  essential  minerals  make  Australia  one 
of  the  rich  elements — perhaps  a  rich  target — 
In  the  South  Pacific. 

New  Zealand,  smallest  in  population  of 
this  group  of  states,  has  real  moral  value  and 
a  profound  attachment  to  Its  principles,  tra- 
ditions, way  of  life.  It  Is  a  sturdy  ally  al- 
though not  a  large  physical  or  economic 
force. 

Vital  links  in  the  defense  line,  which  I 
did  not  visit,  are  South  Korea,  Formosa,  and 
Okinawa.  The  Republic  of  Korea  Is  natur- 
ally a  vital  antl-Conununlst  force.  If  It  were 
lost,  the  defense  line  would  be  turned  at  the 
Tsushima  Strait.  South  Korea  Is  doing  its 
share  as  effectively  as  It  can. 

Formosa  Is  also  a  crucial  link.  However, 
Lf  the  United  States  ever  seeks  to  alter  Its 
present  relationships  with  Peking,  the  con- 
sequence* In  Formosa  would  be  unpredict- 
able. The  future  of  American  relationships 
with  the  National  Government  of  China  on 
Formosa  is  full  of  problems. 

■rmATSGIC  OKINAWA 

Okinawa  Is  strategically  central.  Japan 
continuously  wishes  for  an  attenuation  of 
the  American  presence  there.  Changes  are 
inevitable  someday.  Yet  it  Is  a  link  that 
must  be  maintained,  and  a  major  facility  In 
the  total  American  ability  to  hold  the  line 
against  an  adversary  thrust  some  day  out 
Into  the  Pacific. 

Vietnam  la  a  push  out  from  the  American 
defense  line.  It  la  a  penetration  Into  the 
mainland,  but  also  a  grave  burden.  It  la 
vital,  but  If  neutralized  would  not  necessar- 
ily endanger  the  American  offshore  defen- 
sive position.  If  lost  to  Communist  power. 
It  would  turn  the  defensive  fiank,  and  other 
Independent  Asian  state*  would  be  in  great 
trouble. 

The  American  defense  structure  la  not 
crumbling.  It  la  not  being  undercut  by 
disaffection.  Its  Individual  elements — the 
nations  I  have  Just  visited — are  not  particu- 
larly strong  but  together  they  represent 
■mall  powers  aware  of  the  problem  of  sur- 
vival and  the  relevance  of  the  United  State* 
to  their  deatlnle*. 


Winning  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNKSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sammy 
D.  Moyers,  a  young  college  student  in  my 
district,  recently  wrote  the  editor  of  the 
Daily  Gazette-Mail,  of  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  expressing  his  views  on  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Sammy  is  a  Junior  .at  Carson-Newman 
College  in  Jefferson  City,  Tenn. 

His  opinion  of  the  war  is  very  thought- 
fully presented,  and  I  would  like  to  Insert 
his  letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
ON1.T   Trux   Solution  to   Vietnam   War  Is 
VicroRT 

Editor,  Gazette-Maii,:  First,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  fedltor  for  his  thoughte  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  *  The  things  that  were  writ- 
ten In  this  newspaper  on  Sunday.  March  6, 
need  to  be  said  and  written  every  day.  But, 
then  again.  If  they  are  read  and  passed  off  u 
mere  writing,  they  do  not  accomplish  any- 
thing. Every  free  American  citizen  should 
read  those  words  and  should  think  about 
them  seriously.  If  this  were  done,  perhaps 
some  action  might  be  taken.  But,  many  will 
not.  The  American  public  U  slowly  becom- 
Ing  scared — scared  as  a  young  child  when  hi 
Is  alone.  Why  can't  Americans  face  reality? 
Is  America  becoming  a  nation  of  egotistic*! 
Idealists  who  sit  back  and  bask  In  security 
while  men  die? 

The  only  true  solution  to  the  Vietnam 
war  Is  victory.  In  order  to  achieve  this  ▼!©• 
tory  we  must  first  face  reality.  We  are  at 
war.  Our  boys  are  dying  every  day  In  «vm 
Increasing  numbers.  Defense  budgets  zooO. 
Allotments  for  money  and  war  materials  In- 
crease with  phenomenal  speed.  Can  any- 
one deny  this?  But  now.  I'm  speaking  In 
terms  of  money  and  material  wealth  which 
are  not  the  Important  things.  As  Impllsd 
before,  human  life  Is  the  most  Important 
thing. 

Why  should  we  sit  back  and  say  that  thU 
war  "stimulates  the  economy"  or  "Is  good 
for  the  economy"?  What  do  the  mothen 
and  wives  of  dead  American  soldiers  c*w 
about  our  economy?  We  can't  play  biC 
brother,  guardian,  and  the  "great  provldw" 
to  every  nation  In  the  world — especially  tt 
the  cost  of  American  lives.  It  Just  Uat 
possible. 

Now.  you  say.  what  do  we  do?  We  do  tb* 
only  thing  that  we  can  do — we  win  the  wsr. 
We  fight  to  win.  and  then  we  end  our  obli- 
gation. Why  should  we  confine  our  "hold 
that  Une  policy"?  Why  are  we  fighting  B 
we  jre  not  fighting  to  win?  I  can  remember 
as  a  young  child  the  game  of  war  that  I 
played.  When  someone  needed  a  rest  or  i 
drink  of  water  he  would  yell.  "Time  out* 
Many  times  I  have  heard:  "You  can't  shoot 
me  here.  This  Is  my  hideout."  Other  tin* 
I  have  heard:  "You  can't  shoot  a  movlni 
target." 

Can  you  remember  the«e  things  In  yo« 
childhood?  Isn't  this  exactly  what  we  •» 
doing  In  our  foreign  policy  today,  especlallf 
in  Vietnam?  The  so-called  "Chrlstiaii 
truce"  In  Vietnam  will  do  for  one  exampi* 
How  can  truce  be  made  with  an  enemy  tilt 
can't  be  communicated  with?  Proof  of  tM» 
noncommunication  Is  that  the  Vletcong  <B< 
not  keep  the  truce.  The  bombing  of.  or  (" 
refusal  to  bomb  Hanoi  is  another  exampifc 
How  can  America  win  this  war  if  she  Is  f«* 
bidden  to  strike  at  the  enemy's  most  T* 
nerable  *pot7    I  say  that  we  cannot. 
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These  things  are  impossible  and  if  some- 
one with  some  authority  doesn't  realize  this 
toon  America  will  cease  to  exist.  I  challenge 
all  Americans  to  be  serious  about  the 
Vietnam  war.  Forget  about  your  wealth, 
■ecurlty.  and  happiness.  Don't  place  your- 
t*lf  In  a  make-believe-world.  This  world 
doesn't  exist  and  will  never  exist. 

Sammt  D.  Movers. 


South  Dakota  Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I  have  sought  the  advice  and  coun- 
sel of  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  South  Dakota 
whom  It  is  my  privilege  to  represent.  My 
annual  questionnaire  was  distributed  to 
all  postal  patrons  In  43  counties,  totaling 
100,000,  and  the  response  was  most  grati- 
fying. 

Many  of  the  questionnaires  were  ac- 
companied by  letters  elaborating  on  is- 
sues of  special  concern  to  the  writers.  I 
have  pei-sonally  read  and  answered  eswih 
of  these  letters,  gaining  a  valuable  In- 
sight into  the  various  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed by  these  constituents.  One  thing 
stands  out  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  how 
well  Informed  these  individuals  are  on 
the  Issues  facing  this  Nation  today. 

Because  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
thousands  of  individuals  In  my  district 
responding  to  my  questionnaire,  I  include 
the  results  as  follows: 

Mlnlmvim  Wage:  The  first  question  was 
this.  "Do  you  favor  Increasing  the  minimum 
wage  from  $1.25  to  $1.76  per  hour  and  ex- 
tending coverage  to  7  million  more  workers?" 
70  Percent  said  "no."  24  percent  said  "yes." 
and  6  percent  were  undecided. 

Unemployment  Compensation:  The  ques- 
tion was,  "Do  you  favor  federalization  of 
State  program  with  Increased  cost  and  In- 
creased benefits?"  Your  answer  was  most 
decisive.  85  percent  said  "no,"  9  percent  said 
"yes,"  and  6  percent  were  undecided. 

Reapportionment :  TThe  question  was,  "Do 
you  favor  an  amendment  permitting  States 
to  apportion  one  legislative  branch  on  other 
than  population  basis?"  On  this  the  vote 
wss  fairly  even,  with  62  percent  voting  in 
*»vor  of  permitting  one  branch  of  the  State 
legislature  to  be  chosen  on  a  basis  of  area 
rather  than  population,  as  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
while  37  percent  opposed,  and  H  percent 
were  undecided. 

Firearms:  The  question  was,  "Do  you  favor 
^deral  control  of  sale  and  ownership  of 
''rearms?"  On  this  the  answer  was  decisive, 
with  76  percent  opposed,  17  percent  favor- 
ing, and  7  percent  undecided. 

Spending:  The  question  was.  "Do  you  favor 
reducing  spending  for  nondefense  programs 
In  order  to  meet  Increased  war  costs?"  "ITila 
ti  what  the  press  has  referred  to  as  "guns 
or  butter."  Here  again  the  answer  was  de- 
e>«lve;  71  percent  said  "yes,"  22  percent 
•aid  "no,"  and  7  percent  were  undecided. 
In  other  words,  71  percent  seem  to  feel  that 
tt  the  American  youth  must  sacrifice  to  keep 
me  Nation  strong  that  those  who  remained 
Dome  should  likewise  make  some  sacrifice. 

Department  of  Transportation:  The  ques- 
tion was,  "Do  you  favor  the  establishment 


of  a  new  Cabinet  poet  handling  all  phase* 
of  transportation?"  Seventy  percent  op- 
posed the  establishment  of  the  new  Cabinet 
poet,  20  percent  favoring,  and  10  percent 
undecided. 

Taxes:  The  question  was.  "Oo  yoa  favor 
Increasing  taxes  to  meet  rising  war  costs  and 
new  spending  programs?"  Here  again  yo\ir 
vote  was  resounding;  74  percent  said  "no." 
19  percent  said  "yes."  and  7  percent  were  un- 
decided. It  would  seem  from  the  two  ques- 
tions on  spending  and  taxes  that  a  sizable 
majority  favcw  reducing  expenditure  rather 
than  Increasing  taxes. 

Veterans :  The  question  was,  "Do  you  favor 
a  GI  bill  of  rights  similar  to  World  War  n 
law  for  post-Korean  veterans?"  As  was  to 
be  expected.  81  percent  favored,  while  only 
10  percent  opposed,  with  9  percent  undecided. 
Actually,  the  question  was  moot,  Inasmuch 
as  the  bill  had  already  become  law  before 
very  many  of  the  ballots  had  been  returned. 
I,  of  course,  cast  your  vote  In  favor  of  thla 
bill  because  I  was  among  those  who  Intro- 
duced It  last  year  and  fought  for  Its  enact- 
ment. ^ 

International  "Great  Society":  The  ques- 
tion was,  "Do  you  favor  the  President's  plan 
for  worldwide  program  against  hunger,  dis- 
ease, and  ignorance?"  Sixty-eight  percent 
said  they  were  opposed  to  g^lng  Into  a  pro- 
gram of  providing  world  medicine,  food  and 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer  Inasmuch  as  the  suggested  program 
does  not  anticipate  bringing  other  countries 
In  to  assist. 

Conunvmlsm:  The  question  Is.  "Do  you 
favor  expanding  trade  with  Communist 
countries  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration?" Seventy-one  percent  said  "no." 
19  percent  said  "yee,"  and  10  percent  were 
undecided.  In  other,  words,  71  percent  of  the 
people  answering  the  questionnaire  do  not 
believe  we  can  "fight  'em"  and  "feed  'em" 
at  the  same  time.  - 

Vietnam:  I  admit  the  question  on  Vietnam 
was  a  complicated  one  Inasmuch  as  we  were 
cramped  for  space  and  It  was  difficult  to 
word  the  alternatives  to  give  the  voter  a 
clearcut  expression.  However,  the  question 
was,  "Do  you  favor  Increased  gitnind  and 
air  action  and  naval  blockade  In  stepped-up 
effort  to  bring  peace  through  strength?" 
Sixty-seven  percent  said  "yee,"  21  percent 
said  "no,"  and  12  percent  were  undecided. 
The  alternative  question  was,  "Or  Immediate 
negotiated  withdrawal?"  Twenty-one  per- 
cent said  "yes,"  36  percent  said  "no,"  and  43 
percent  were  undecided. 


Commnnication  From  Conttitaent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vaatNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  <rf  ^Hrglnia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  several  commu- 
nications from  an  outstanding  citizen  in 
my  congressional  district  who  has  ex- 
pressed his  deep  and  appropriate  concern 
regarding  various  statements  made  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  and  which  appeared  In  the  De- 
fense Digest  in  February  of  1965. 

My  constituent,  Mr.  Robert  Nelson 
Taylor,  of  McLean,  Va.,  feels  that  this 
Information  should  be  made  more  easily 
available  to  a  greater  segment  of  the 
public,  and  at  his  request,  I  extend  my 
remaiics  to  include  his  comments  in  full 
concerning  it: 


In  a  special  alert  letter  of  March  9,  Ameri- 
cans for  National  Security  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  supporters  a  statement  of 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  that 
Is  so  Incredible  and  so  shocking  it  Is  difficult 
to  believe  he  ever  said  It : 

"I  think  It  would  be  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity for  us.  economically  and  socially,  to 
eliminate  defense  entirely.  It  would  be  a 
social  good." 

This  quotation  is  published  In  the  Defense 
Department  Digest  of  February  1,  1965,  and 
Identified  as  an  extract  from  the  script  pre- 
pared for  a  broadcast  Interview  over  a  na- 
tional network  on  January  4,  1965.  Appar- 
ently, If  anyone  heard  these  words  over  the 
air,  he  was  unable  to  believe  his  ears.  And 
it  may  be  the  Interviewer  shut  them  off,  or 
that  they  were  cllppted  from  the  tape.  But, 
even  though  this  Pentagon  front-office  senti- 
ment Is  frlghtenlngly  new  to  most  of  us 
today,  the  McNamara  viewpoint  had  to  be 
known  to  the  administration  15  months 
ago— or  these  words  could  never  have  ap- 
peared In  print. 

It  should  have  been  apparent  at  once  that 
the  computer-happy  whiz  kid  no  longer 
thought  of  himself  as  responsible  for  o\ir 
defense  but  above  It  all — on  "cloud  nine" — 
from  which  self-construed  eminence  he 
might  dream  up  national  policy.  As  to  the 
matter  of  his  brainwashing.  It  can  hardly 
be  argued  that  a  Defense  Secretary  with  a 
war  on  his  hands  could  logically  or  sanely 
discuss  the  "burgeoning  needs  in  education, 
in  recreation.  In  local  government  through- 
out our  society"  that  might  better  be  met  If 
we  gave  up  entirely  the  costly  notion  of  de- 
fending ourselves  against  our  enemies. 

Perhaps  our  forces  in  Vietnam,  reported 
to  be  short  of  weapons,  short  of  ammunition, 
short  of  protection  against  malaria,  short  of 
underwear  and  socks — even  short  of  food — 
are  convinced  that  Mr.  McNamara  Is  already 
Implementing  his  "tremendous  opportu- 
nity." And  perhaps  Congress  ought  to  find 
out.  Certainly  a  man  should  resign  from  a 
Job  that  Is  distasteful  to  him— especially 
when  It  Involve*  the  highest  public  trust 
we  have  to  offer — next  to  the  Presidency.  If 
he  does  not  choose  to  step  down  voluntarily 
and  If  the  Commander  In  Chief  does  not  re- 
move him.  then  Congress  should  provide 
whatever  assistance  may  be  required. 

And  since  we  are  at  war — and  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  winning — there  is  no  time  for 
niceties. 

Robert  Wilson  Tattxjb. 

McLean,  Va. 


Forei^rn    Aid    Undermine*    International 
Liquidity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or    UAAHOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  S.  1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  29  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
carries  a  most  significant  article  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Melchior  Paljri,  Its  con- 
tributing consulting  economist. 

In  this  article.  Dr.  Palyl  points  out  the 
disruptive  economic  stiuatlon  that  devel- 
ops in  the  world  when  programs  of  con- 
tinuing foreign  aid  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  are  carried  on.  Tlie  article  in- 
dicates a  need  for  a  new  concept  for 
economic  dealings  with  underdeveloped 
nations. 


^^SS^k. 
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MiiUlnatlnn>d       nrofframa       ODcrated  Selected  iehton:   Pv.hHc  Uht  outstanding.  In  a  message  to  Capitol  HIU  the  President 

MUlUnaUOnal        pro^rama        operateu  latZ  lend  of  vear)  urges  new  laws  which  would  provide  for  truth 

through  the  World  Bank  and  the  Agency  ,«uii«l  iTn  a^iJlar,]  to  packaging,  truth  in  lending;  and  would 

for  IntemaUonal  Development,  as  well  iBUiioM  m  u.  b.  aouars]  giveihe  Pood  and  Drug  AdminiBtration  mor» 

as  through  the  use  of  the  newly  devel-     India — •      *•«  po^^r  to  police  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  health 

oped  Asian  Development  Bank,   are  of     Bra«U- *-•  hazards  in  other  products. 

special  significance  In  this  new  approach     Argentina. •  buIb  covering  packaging  and  lending  hav* 

to  foreign  aid.    In  our  highly  moUvated     ^'^-i^i'^oubiic' II        HI      1.3  P**""    "^'l"*    1°    c°nK'-««'    for    more    than 

efforts  to  help  U.e  1- ^evdoped  axeas  of  ^^.^t^rl^AV.-IIIIIIIIIII-.      1  2  *„.'— ^  ^ , -^.Tdlmc^rnot^rpoL^ 

the  world,  we  must  constantly  be  wary      Turkey.     J-  J  ^blef  to  make  intelligent  purchases  because 

that  we  do  not  unloose  destructive  forces     Tugoalavla .- l- 1  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  weights  and  measures  used  by  the 

Which  might  destroy  the  economy  of  our     Israel •»  various      manufacturers      of      competitive 

own  and  other  highly  developed  coun-     ^^'"--7 't  products. 

tries.                                                                          Colomou -j^  ,j^^  pl^,  naaxini  ©f  "let  the  buyer  beware" 

I  am  including  Dr.  Palyfs  article  with                 Total       17.  a  is   no   longer   reasonable   in  todays  society. 

ii.     v^_Z  *tr- »  •♦  -^11  ho^ton  »h«.  anH  »yi                           Modem    supermarkets    carry    thousands    at 

the  hope  that  It  will  hasten  the  end  to  ^        ^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^  U,g^  ,^^^  ^^^  ,^,^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  unnecessary 

foreign  aid  grant  programs  and  encour-  ^^  ^  ^^p^^  ^^^  housewives  should  have  to 

age  loan  programs  keyed  to  local  capa-         »..«..„....  ,41.  research  the  comparaUve  merits  and  welghu 

(By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl)  Uquldlty  problem.  ^^^^  p^j„^^^  „^^  „^1^  ^l^^^^  ^^  ^  n^j^ 

The  late  Prof.  P.  Benham  [London  School  tkn   billions   nccoeo  expenditure    Item    for   the    consumer.     Last 

of  Economics)  figured  out  In  1961  that  total  Almost  $10  billion  were  needed  In  1964  to  year   the   total   spent   for  this  purpose  wm 

economic  aid  to  the  underdeveloped  coun-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  theee  deflclU;    the  more  than  $24  blUlon. 

tne«  would  have  to  amount  to  about  $83  jiqi,^  billion  actually  received  (Including  There  have  been  objections  to  both  of  these 
billion  annually  In  order  to  raise  the  average  ^ort-term  commercial  credits)  did  the  "Job"  measures  from  some  elemente  of  the  buslneti 
per  capita  income  of  their  1.1  billion  In-  ^^^  permitted  the  reclplenw  as  a  whole  to  community.  Some  of  the  opposition  may 
habitants  to  a  modest  $200  per  year.  Plve  increase  slightly  their  monetary  reserve  hold-  have  a  reasonable  base,  but  the  goal — ^to 
years  later,  given  the  lack  of  progress  In  the  ^^  ^j  ^^^^  ^^^  foreign  exchange.  But  the  eliminate  confusion  and  deception — does  not 
respecUve  countries,  given  also  their  popula-  consequence  U  that  a  gap  Is  torn  in  the  warrant  opposition  from  reasonable  men. 
Uon  growth  and  the  worldwide  rise  of  Pijl^ea.  American  balance  of  payments  which  car-  The  President  does  not  suggest  speclfle 
It  would  take  nearly  an  annual  $100  billion  ^.j^  ^^^  Uon's  share  of  the  burden.  bills  to  accomplish  the  aim.  Some  amend- 
to  accomplish  the  same  result,  Qur  gold   losses  and   the  vast  accumula-  ments  to  pending  measures  may  be  advisable. 

Of  course,  the  $200  income  per  capita  of  jion  of  foreign-owned  dollar  claims  are  In  but  action  should  definitely  be  substituted 

these  backward  nations  remains  a  Utopian  turn  at  the  root  of  the  global  insecurity  that  for  Inaction. 

goal,  invoked  for  sheer  rhetorical  purpoeea.  expresses  Itself  In  the  disappearance  of  gold  He  does  propose  bills  which  would  ban  toyi 

In  fact,   the  donor  countries  generally,  the  into  private  hoards  and  in  recurrent  pres-  with  hazardous  substances,  limit  the  number 

Unlttd  States  in  particular,  are  In  the  em-  ,ure  on  the  dollar.  of   flavored   baby   aspirins   in  one  bottle  to 

barrasBlng  situation   in   which   they  cannot  <n,e  world  will  never  get  rid  of  the  global  less  than  a  lethal  dose,  make  drug  companies 

even  spend  all  the  funds  earmarked  for  eco-  liquidity  shortage — as  long  as  some  70  "poor"  put  safety  caps  on  some  patent  drugs,  and 

nomlc    aid.      The    president    of    the    World  nations  spend  more  than  they  earn  and  the  curb  distribution  of  sample  drugs  by  mail 

Bank  complained  In  1964  about  the  shortage  "rich"  countries  accept  the  obligation  to  pay  which  leads  to  contraband  traffic. 

of  "sound,  economically  viable  projecU  •   •   •  ^^  difference.  The   legislation   would  also  require  lab«li 

from  many  developing  countries."  though  (he  to  warn   consumers  against  possible  Injury 

added)   good  Investment  opportunities  were  _^_^^^^^_^^_  from  drugs  and  cosmetics.     In  this  regartl 

not  lacking.  It  seems  that  It  would  also  be  wise  for  Coo- 

WOULD   n  FUTiLB  Efforfl  Pr«i«><i  gress  to  consider  the  pceslblllty  of  requlrlm 

It  wovild  be  fuUle,  Indeed,  trying  to  And  that  all  prescriptions  be  labeled.     Some  doc- 

a  correlation  between  foreign  aid  and  Invest-  _____  ***"  specify  that  this  be  done  but  In  most 

ment  opportunities  In  the  recipient  coun-  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  cases  prescriptions  do  not  Identify  the  dm| 

tries.    But  there  is  a  very  close  relationship  of  and  over  a  period  of  time  It  Is  possible  for 

between  foreign  aid  received  and   payment  unM     DnD   TACCV  ****    patient    to   become   confused    over  tin 

deficiencies  Incurred  by  the  recipients.  tlUn.   DUtS  vAoLl  Identity  of  a  prescription. 

In  1964,  according  to  the  latest  annual  de-  or  tzxas  There   have   been    cases  where   death  hit 

port  of  the  World  Bank,  the  so-called  devel-  „  __,  _on<;F  nw  rfpbjtsentatives  ''**°    caused    by    such    confusion.      Pr<^« 

oping  countries  were  on  the  receiving  end  of  ^  ^^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  labeUng  would  be  another  attempt  at  con- 

a    $9-bUllon    flow    oX    public    and    private  Tuesdav,  AprU  5.  1966  sumer    protection    which    the    President  if 

funds   coming  from   the   Industrial   nations  r-Aqirv      Mr  Sn^akpr  the  admin-  *^"^  ^  accomplish, 

of  the  We«t.    Another  $1.5  bluion  or  so  had  .  ,     ,.      .       „     f^^^  Speaker,  uie  aomin 

been  contributed  by  the  Slno-Soviet  bloc  Istratlon  s  efforts  to  provide  additional  .^_^__^^_ 

rasing  the  grand  total  to  about  $10.5  bii-  protection  for  the  American  consumer 

Uon— roughly  equal  to  the  deficits  In  the  "are  both  timely  and  warranted,"  the  j^    National     Conffret$     of    Americai 

same  countries'  1964  current  accounts  with  Houston  ChTOTilcle  declares  In  a  recent  _               ■     .■      nai         t  v 

the  outside  world.  editorial.  Indians  Lommends  tbe  Uince  ot  tx^ 

The  data  about  the  payment  balances  of  ^  ^^^  Chronicle  points  out,  the  Presi-  Bomic  Opportunity 

tbe  undeveloped  areas  are  known  to  be  some-  .           which  would  Dro-                                        

what  less  than   100  percent  reliable.     Even  oeni  urges  new  laws  wnicn  wouia  pro-                    

ao.  the  near-coincidence  In  the  size  of  the  vide    for   truth   in   packaging,   truth   in  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

two  figures— the  current  payment  deflcien-  lending;   and  would  give  the  Food  and  or 

cles  and  the  voltime  of  capital  import  that  Drug    Administration    more    power    to  omj     IITIIA    DITTI  CD   UAMCTM 

covers  them — is  very  remarkable.  police     drugs,     cosmetlcs,     and    health  tiON.  JULIA  BUlLUv  HAiioEal 

TKLLs  ITS  rvTNCTioK  hazards  in  other  products.  or  Washington 

It  discloses  the  principal  function  of  foe-  Since  this  timely  editorial  deals  with  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

•ign  aid.  providing  the  means  by  which  the  a  subject  of  importance  to  the  American  Tiwtdav   Anril  S   1966 

iind«velop«l  countries  pay  for  both:  for  the  pubUc,  I  Include  it  in  the  Rxcord  where  u^su^y.  ^v >*  ".    '»» 

excess  of  their  imports  over  their  exports.  ofKera  mav  see  it  MrS-    HANSEN    of    Washington.     Mr. 

•nd  for  servicing  invMtments  and  obiiga-  '      hclp'th.  con«™«  Speaker,  when  the  economic  opportunlU 

tlon.  to  foreigner..     For  example,  externa^  J^^  ^J^'''^.^^  ^  legislation  was  written  and  enacted  »V 

debt  service  paymenU  on  public  and  pub-  Renewed  efforts  by  President  Johnson  to  »              nnni?rp««   onp  of  thp  irrpat  COO- 

Ucly  guaranteed  debt  alone  amoimt  to  about  gain  action  in  Congress  on  measures  which  "«  »»"»  uongresp,  one  Oi  me  gre&i  oau 

•3.5  billion  a  year,  and  keep  rising.     Such  would  provide  some  additional  protection  for  cems  was  that  the  American  Indian  nw 

InternatlonAl   indebtedness   Is   largely   con-  the  American  consumer  are  both  timely  and  be  neglected  In  the  war  CHI  poverty  as  m 

earned  In  11  eountrlee.  warranted.  has  so  often  been  neglected  in  the  psA 
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No  efficient  antlpoverty  campaign, 
after  all,  could  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Nation's  Indians  are  among  the  most 
unfortunate  of  our  citizens :  The  average 
annual  Income  for  Lidlan  families  Is 
$1,500  and  the  per  capita  Income  Is  $300; 
unemployment  averages  45  percent  and 
on  some  reservations  reaches  as  high  as 
95  percent;  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
among  Indians  is  almost  tuice  as  high 
as  the  national  average,  and  the  usual 
life  span  Is  20  years  shorter  than  the 
average  American's. 

The  statistics  are  dramatic  and  the 
need  is  great  and  obvious,  but  I  believe 
the  war  on  poverty  is  beginning  to  mark 
change  in  the  long  and  tragic  epic  of  the 
American  Indian. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  which  commends  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  for  its 
work  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  people.  I 
also  have  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Quinault  Tribe  in  Washington,  and  a  re- 
port on  the  antlpoverty  program  on  their 
reservation.  I  have  unanimous  consent 
that  all  three  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

RESOLtJTION     I     OF     THE     NATIONAL     CONGRESS 

OF  American  Indians 

Whereas  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  passed  by  the  88th  Congress  establishing 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Is  de- 
signed to  alleviate  conditions  of  poverty 
throughout  the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  the  OfQce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity through  appropriate  action  by  Indian 
tribes  has  made  substantial  Inroads,  toward 
curbing  poverty  by  funding  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams on  many  Indian  reservations,  and 

Whereas  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  believe  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  is  doing  a  commendable  Job  in 
assisting  Indian  tribes  to  combat  poverty  at 
the  reservation  level,  by  encouraging  the 
Indian  people  to  have  a  decisive  voice  In 
solving  conditions  of  poverty  on  Indian  reeer- 
mOoDB:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  In  Executive  Council 
session  on  February  24.  1966,  In  Washington 
D.O.,  hereby  commends  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  for  Its  dutiful  action  by 
assisting  Indian  tribes  In  combating  jxsverty 
na  urges  that  Congress  continue  and  sup- 
port the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
its  effortB  toward  the  defeat  of  poverty  on 
UMUan  reservations. 


A1949 


Resolution 

(Note. — At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  busi- 
ness committee  of  the  Quinault  Tribal  Coun- 
eU  held  at  the  vUlage  of  Taholah,  Quinault 
Reservation,  Wash.,  on  the  14th  day  of  Peb- 
niary  1966,  the  following  resolution  was  duly 
adopted.) 

Whereas  the  Quinault  Tribal  Council  re- 
quested and  received  funds  for  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  and  community  action  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1965-66,  and. 

Whereas  said  programs  have  made  a  con- 
siderable Impact  for  good  In  the  communities 
of  the  Quinault  Indian  Reservation:  Now 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  governing  body  of  the 
Quinault  Tribe  does  hereby  approve  and 
adopt  the  attached  commendatory  report  on 
tte  Quinault  Tribal  Neighborhood  Touth 
Corps  and  community  action  programs,  as 
Ml  expression  of  its  confidence  in  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
Pams  which  are  now  operative  on  the 
Quinault  Indian  Reservation;    be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  preseoted 
**uough  the  National  Congress  of  American 


Dated  this  14th  day  of  February  1966. 

Attest: 
Bennie  Charley,  Jessie  S.  Ouriey,  Dave 
Purdy,  Herbert  Oapoeman,  Members  of 
the  Business  Committee  of  the 
Quinault  Tribal  OouncU,  State  ot 
Washington;  James  Jackson,  President, 
Quinault  Tribal  Council;  Marian  U. 
Holloway,  Secretary,  Quinault  TYlbe 
Council. 

Report  on  the  QuiNAtTLT  Tribal  Communttt 
Action  and  Neighborhood  YotrrH  Corps 
Programs 

THE    grant   APPROVAI.S 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  program 
was  approved  In  the  exact  form  of  the  re- 
quest, "nils  enabled  the  program  personnel 
to  start  with  a  program  which  was  designed 
specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munities. The  wisdom  of  the  handling  of 
the  Quinault  application  was  manifested  in 
the  remarkable  response  on  the  part  of  the 
youth  and  the  overall  success  of  the  pro- 
gram.  Eighty-five  youth  received  much- 
needed  financial  assistance  through  their 
own  earning  power.  They  were  employed  in 
Jobs  which  were  involved  In  the  Improvement 
of  their  own  communities  and  In  the  con- 
servation of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
reservation.  They  learned  Job  skills,  and 
were  taught  to  accept  the  discipline  of  gain- 
ful employment. 

Much  of  the  same  can  be  said  for  the  ccxn- 
munlty  action  program.  Being  a  larger, 
more  complex  program.  It  has  not  yet 
reached  Its  ix>tential  in  serving  the  com- 
munity. At  the  midyear  point  it  can  be 
said  that  each  camjHDnent  Is  providing 
valuable  services  on  the  Quinault  Reserva- 
tion which  have  not  been  provided  previ- 
ously. 

One  of  the  main  factors  in  the  remarkable 
success  and  acceptance  which  t^ese  programs 
have  enjoyed  here  Is  the  freedom  with  which 
they  were  allowed  to  operate.  The  director 
and  her  associates  have  been  very  consclenU- 
oua  in  Interpreting  and  administering  the 
program  in  terms  of  tbe  liighest  Interest  of 
the  Indian  community.  The  nature  oif  these 
communities  Is  such  that  one  needs  to  be  in 
close  contact  with  the  culture  In  order  to  be 
able  to  administer  such  a  program  meaning- 
fully. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
kept  Its  word  In  following  a  policy  of  non- 
interference in  local  administrative  matters. 
The  Indian  community  on  the  Quinault 
Reservation  appreciates  ttie  confidence  thus 
placed  in  It,  and  is  anxious  to  merit  such 
confidence.  The  concepts  of  the  Quinault 
Tribal  community  action  program  were  de- 
veloped locally  on  the  basis  of  the  felt  needs 
of  the  people.  Because  It  Is  also  administered 
locally,  the  result  la  truly  a  "community  in 
action." 

COMPONENT    SUMMARIES 

Educational  counseling 
This  component  Is  operating  as  designed. 
It  provides  a  liaison  between  the  schools  and 
the  Indian  homes  which  never  has  been 
available  before  under  any  program.  The 
function  of  this  program  Is  fourfold :  ( 1 )  l^j 
interpret  tSe  demands  of  modern  education 
to  the  Indian  parents  through  personal  con- 
tacts, (2)  to  Infcmn  the  school  i>e<^e  ot 
home  and  community  situations  affecting  the 
performance  of  students  and  to  provide  other 
professional  services  to  echocHs,  (3)  to  pro- 
vide counseling  and  guidance  aervlce  to 
students,  and  (4)  to  coordinate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  State  em- 
ployment office  In  offering  vocational  guid- 
ance to  members  of  the  comtnunlty.  The 
counseling  program  Is  now  effective  In  each 
of  these  areas.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
and  practlcad  features  of  the  program  Is  the 
use  of  two  native  associate  counselors. 


Recreational  program 
Because  It  is  designed  to  aUevlate  delin- 
quency and  to  develop  healthful  social  pat- 
terns for  the  entire  community,  this  is  tiie 
most  crucial  of  our  programs.  The  recrea- 
tional supervisor  Is  a  member  of  the  Qvil- 
nault  Tribe,  and  Is  assisted  by  two  resident 
associate*  and  four  VISTA  workers.  Using 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  labor,  a  commu- 
nity center  was  renovated  at  Taholah  and  a 
building  at  Queets  was  rebuilt  and  fitted  for 
a  community  center  there. 

These  two  buildings  are  now  in  full  use 
as  centers  of  recreational  and  other  activi- 
ties. Centering  in  these  buildings,  a  bal- 
anced recreation  program  covering  all  age 
groups  and  providing  varied  activities  is  in 
operation;  planning  of  these  activities  has 
been  assisted  by  an  advisory  councU  from 
the  community  and'  by  Instructors  from 
Central  Washington  State  College. 
Preschool 
The  preschool  Is  located  at  Queets  and 
utilizes  the  building  prepared  by  the  Queets 
community  and  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  as  described  above.  A  full  day  sched- 
ule operates  with  a  certified  teacher  in 
charge.  Pour-year-old  and  6-year-old  <dill- 
dren  each  have  half-day  sessions,  growth  in 
social  competence  and  general  maturity  la 
clearly  evident  In  studies  made  of  the  chil- 
dren enrolled.  Entbtislastic  community 
support  of  the  program  Is  evidence  that  It 
meets  a  need. 

Health  aervices 
A  well-defined  program  was  designed  by 
the  Quinault  Tribe  and  approved  by  the  U£. 
PubUc  Health  Service,  Division  on  Indian 
Health.  This  program  was  denied  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  on  the 
grounds  that  the  services  requested  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health.  We  feel  that  this  denial  was  due  to 
a  lack  of  communication  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Division 
of  Indian  Health,  because  the  director  of  the 
Portland  area  Office  of  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  had  already  endorsed  our  program 
on  the  grounds  that  his  office  was  not  pres- 
ently prepared  to  provide  the  needed  serv- 
ices called  for  in  the  proposal.  The  Quinault 
Tribe  hopes  that  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  reconsider  Its  application 
for  this  component. 

Adult   education 
The  adult  education  program  Is  function- 
ing   in    Taholah    in    cooperation    with    the 
Taholah  School.     Classes  are  taught  In  typ- 
ing, shorthand,  math,  English,  and  reading. 
The  program  Is  closely  correlated  with  the 
ootmsellng  component  with  the  result  that 
the  development  of  skills  and  self-confidence 
opens    doors    of   vocational    opportunity   to 
the   partlclpkants.     The   vocational   guidance 
office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had 
recently    stated    that    the    adult    education 
program  Is  producing  an  increased  response 
to    the    vocational    training    opportunities 
which  are  offered  by  that  Bureau. 
Administration 
The  administrative  component  of  the  com- 
munity  action    program    is   set    up   in   the 
tribal  offices.     Besides  fulfilling  Its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  community  action   program, 
the  staff  had  provided  other  services  to  the 
community  and  the  tribal  government.     In- 
dividuals  have  received   counseling  in   per- 
sonal and  business  matters,  and  the  tribal 
officers  have  received  professional  assisrtance 
In  planning  for  the  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  Quinault  Indian  Reservation. 
The  tribal  leadership  has  definite  Ideas  as 
to  how  this  vast  resource  can  be  developed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian  people.     For 
the  first  time.  It  has  full-time  professional 
counsel  to  Implement  these  ideas.     In  ttie 
long  run,  this  may  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
and   most  significant  service  that  Is  being 
provided  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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In  our  views  the  highest  service  that  c&n  b« 
offered  a  people  U  to  help  them  ftnd  way* 
of  carrying  out  their  own  purpose.  This  la 
what  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
procrams  are  do^ng  for  the  Qulnaults. 


PUa  U  Praised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5.  1966 
Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Denver  Post  is  one  of  the  many  pa- 
pers behind  the  President  s  plan  to  do 
something  about  highway  slaughter. 

The  paper  says  it  hopes  the  President's 
program  will  be  passed  "and  that  1966 
will  mark  the  time  when  our  civilization 
began  to  devote  some  of  Ita  vast  talents 
to  saving  lives  from  the  destructive  ma- 
chines we  have  created."  Others  may 
want  to  note  this  editorial  opinion,  and 
I  therefore  include  the  article  in  the 
Record. 

L.B  J.'s  Road  SArrrr  Plan  DEStavcs  OK 
President  Johnson  has  now  given  the  main 
outline  of  his  plan  to  recognize  that  auto- 
mobUe  slaughter  Is  no  longer  a  local  problem 
but  a  continuing  nationwide  disaster  which 
the  Federal  Government  must  move  to  alle- 
viate. 

Domestic  tranquility  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, two  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  States 
united  themselves  under  the  Constitution, 
require  a  positive  program  at  the  highest  level 
of  government  to  end  a  menace  which  each 
year  has  been  killing  as  many  people  as  the 
population  of  Aurora.  Colo.,  and  Injuring  as 
many  as  live  In  Chicago. 

Proposals  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent call  for  a  four -pronged  drive  to  promote 
safety. 

First,  he  would  make  grants  to  the  States 
to  help  them  flnance  driver  education 
courses:  test  persons  applying  for  licenses,  or 
the  renewal  of  licenses,  to  drive:  Inspect  cars 
to  determine  If  they  are  safe  to  be  on  the 
streets:  improve  traffic  control  methods,  and 
provide  better  emergency  care  for  victims  of 
accidents. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Federal  grants  the 
States  would  have  to  meet  standards  In  each 
of  tbsM  aetlvltlea  which  would  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  This  would 
be  a  step  toward  eliminating  the  laxity  many 
States  show  In  testing  cars  and  drivers. 

Second,  the  President  would  give  the  auto- 
mobUe  Industry  2  years  in  which  to  redesign 
their  cars  to  provide  reasonable  safety  for 
occupants  when  accidents  occur. 

If.  at  the  end  of  3  ye«rs.  the  Secretary 
determined  that  additional  safety  features 
were  necessary  in  any  car.  he  could  order 
them  installed  and  prevent  the  interstate 
sale  of  cars  which  provided  Inadequate  pro- 
tection. 

Third,  the  PirMdent  would  step  up  re- 
search Into  the  caus"^  of  accidents,  the  Inves- 
tigation of  crashes,  the  improvement  of  ac- 
cident data. 

Fourth,  he  supports  a  bUl  already  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Cosnmerce  authority  to  pre«:rlbe  minimum 
■•fety  standards  for  automobile  tires  and  to 
extend  research  on  such  matters  as  tiM  re- 
treading of  tires. 

The  llfe-savtng  and  tnJury-prevenUng  po- 
tentials of  the  program  are  great — far  greater 
than  the  rather  modest  estimated  cost  c€ 
•  lie  million  a  year  would  indicate. 


Automobile  accidents  are  now  costing  the 
country  $8%  btlUon  a  year  without  even 
counting  the  cost  of  time  lost  from  work  by 
persons  who  are  Injured. 

The  me  million  would  be  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  what  the  Federal  Government  now 
spends  each  year  for  air  safety,  although 
only  12  percent  of  the  people  of  the  country 
ride  airplanes  with  any  regularity  whereas 
close  to  100  percent  venture  forth  regularly 
on  streets  and  highways. 

It  la  to  be  hoped  that  the  President's  pro- 
gram wlU  be  passed  by  Congress  and  that 
1966  win  mark  the  time  when  our  civiliza- 
tion t>egan  to  devote  some  of  Its  vast  talents 
to  saving  lives  from  the  destructive  machines 
we  have  created. 


The  home  personnel  were  entertained  at 
7  p.m.  m  the  Audi  tori  um  Theater. 

A  committee  headed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
E.  Oartland  presented  the  gifts  from  the 
knights  after  both  performances.  Entertain- 
ment was  under  the  technical  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Ella  Russell  and  Raymond  L.  Nary,  mas- 
ter of  the  fifth  district,  fourth  degree 
Knights  of  Columbus. 

The  knights  and  ladles  were  served  coffee 
and  doughnuts  on  return  to  the  Rochester 
K.  of  C.  Home  under  direction  of  Past  Grand 
Knight  Vincent  L.  Hannon. 


ConifresMnao  Horton  Salutes  Knights  of 
Colnmbas  for  Entertaining  at  Bath, 
N.Y.,  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
pital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NCW    TORK 

Tfi  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  take  this  time  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  selfless 
service  which  is  rendered  annually  by 
the  Rochester,  N.Y..  Council  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  auxiliary  in  entertaining 
the  patients  at  the  Bath.  N.Y..  Veterans' 
Administration  Hospital  and  Domicili- 
ary 

This  concern  for  the  welfare  and  com- 
fort of  others  certainly  is  In  the  highest 
tradition  of  Christian  service.  I  am 
proud  of  these  men  and  women  who  are 
my  constituents  and  know  they  bring 
much  Joy  and  tiappiness  to  those  at  the 
Bath  Veterans'  Administration  Center. 

On  January  21.  the  CathoUc  Courier 
Journal  published  an  article  detailing 
the  visit  made  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus and  their  ladles.  I  take  pleasiire  In 
having  that  story  printed  In  the  Record 
with  my  remarks. 

Knights  Mam  3l8T  Visrr 
Thlrty-flrst  annual  trip  of  members  of 
Rochester  Council  Knights  of  Columbus  and 
auxUlary  to  bring  entertainment  and  crea^ 
ture  comforts  to  veterans  at  the  U.S.  Facility. 
Bath.  NY.,  has  brought  commendation  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"This  year's  Knights  of  Columbus  program 
was  extraordinary  and  certainly  was  a  morale 
booster  for  patients  and  members."  Chester 
K.  Frledland.  admlnlstraUve  assistant  to  the 
chief  of  staff,  wrote  following  the  trip. 

A  bus  load  of  knights  and  auxiliary  mem- 
bers went  to  Bath  on  January  3  from  the 
council's  new  home.  613  Montore  Avenue. 
The  group  was  headed  by  Grand  Knight  Rob- 
ert J.  Parrell  and  Deputy  Grand  Knight  Ed- 
ward L.  MlUer,  chairman  of  thU  years  trip. 
Seventeen  entertainer*  were  In  the  group. 

First  show  was  presented  at  3  p.m.  In  the 
hospital  recreaUon  haU  for  the  patients  with 
entertainers  Including  Johnnie  Z.,  7-year-old 
drummer:  the  New  Heritage  Singers:  and  the 
Gary  Oaaaara  Combo.  (The  last  will  appear 
on  the  Ted  Itack  TV  Show  on  January  33  as 
winners  of  the  area  competition.) 

Bath  Council.  Knlghu  of  Columbus  en- 
tertained the  Rochester  group  at  luncheon 
after  the  afternoon  show. 


Speech  Hailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS.  JR. 

or    IhUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  5.  1966 

Mr.  DIOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In  the 
appraisal  made  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
on  President  Johnson's  response  to  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  autocratic  threats  to 
withdraw  French  forces  fr<«n  NATO. 

The  President's  reply,  says  the  Detroit 
paper,  is  "one  of  his  finest  foreign  policy 
statements,  lx>th  In  tone  and  In  Its  con- 
tent." The  paper  etlso  finds  It  encour- 
aging that: 

President  Johnson  recognized  that  ths 
NATO  of  tomorrow  wlU  l>e  quite  different 
from  the  NATO  of  yesterday.  The  United 
States,  he  said,  wanted  to  help  It  adapt  to 
the  changing  needs  of  the  times. 

Because  others  may  want  to  read  the 
editorial  in  its  entirety,  I  include  it  in 
the  Rbcord: 

Thx  Retormino  of  NATO  Imposes  a  Dtrrr 
ON  Aixsca 

President  Johnson's  speech  to  the  Foreign 
Service  InsUtute  on  NATO  emerge*  as  ons 
of  his  finest  foreign  policy  statements,  both 
in  Its  tone  and  In  its  content. 

Responding  to  GenenU  de  Gaulle's  auto- 
cratic threats  to  withdraw  French  forces 
from  NATO  and  baiUsh  the  alliance's  instal- 
lations from  French  so«l.  the  President  was 
restrained  and  conciliatory.  He  made  tt 
clear  that  this  Nation  would  leave  an  empty 
chair  for  Prance. 

He  made  it  clear,  too,  that  this  Nation 
Intended  to  conUnue  the  AtlanUc  alliance 
without  France  if  this  became  necessary, 
working  toward  integration  of  military  pow«f 
and  political  unity. 

But  what  was  most  encouraging  for  thcei 
who  Imve  considered  this  NaUons  AUantle 
poUclee  all  but  ossined — and  this  newspaper 
has  shared  some  of  these  feelings — is  that 
President  Johnson  recognized  the  NATO  d 
tomorrow  will  be  quite  different  from  ths 
NATO  of  yesterday.  The  United  States,  IM 
said,  wanted  to  help  it  "adapt  to  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  times." 

"Let  me  make  it  clear  in  the  beginning, 
he  said,  "that  we  do  not  believe  that  thert 
Is  any  righteousness  In  standing  pat.  Soms 
say  that  new  circumstances  in  the  world 
today  call  for  the  dismantling  of  the  great 
organization.  But  we  believe  Just  as  flnnlf 
that  change  must  be  wrought  by  the  mem- 
ber nations  working  with  one  another  within 
the  alliance.  Consultation,  not  Isolation,  H 
the  route  to  reform" 

General  de  Gaulle  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  Insisting  that  there  ought  to 
be  reform  and.  formally  now,  the  President 
recognizes  its  need  also.    No  longer  are  o« 
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Kuropean  aUles  prostrate  and  clearing  away 
the  rubble  and  ashes  of  a  devastating  war. 
No  longer  do  they  require  tills  Nation's 
multiple  aid  programs  with  the  compromises 
to  sovereignty  that  Inevitably  are  attached. 
President  Johnson  has  fully  accepted  the 
Imperative  of  reform  and  at  the  same  time 
he  has  publicly  placed  the  burden  on  our 
allies,  particularly  De  Gaulle,  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  consultation  In  working  this 
reform. 


Coordinating  Transportation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF  Mtssoimi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evei-y- 
one  Is  aware  of  the  tremendous  demands 
for  hauling  people  and  goods  that  the 
years  ahead  hold.  As  President  Johnson 
has  stated,  the  Nation's  population  will 
double  by  the  end  of  this  century. 
Everything  needed  to  service  that  pop- 
ulation— including  our  transport  facili- 
ties— will  have  to  double,  too. 

Our  transportation  experts  tell  us  these 
services  will  have  to  double  every  20 
years  just  to  keep  pace  with  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  This  means  we  must 
achieve  new  peaks  of  coordination  and 
integration  of  our  existing  transporta- 
tion modes. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  took  note  of  this.  We  have 
known  about  this  problem  for  years,  the 
editorial  says: 

But  nothing  bad  been  done  about  It. 
Nothing  Is  likely  to  be  done  to  Integrate 
the  diverse  systems  (of  transport)  until  the 
Oovemment  Integrates  its  diverse  agencies 
defying  with  them. 

That  is  what  President  Johnson's 
transportation  program  is  all  atwut.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it,  and 
have  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  editorial  reprinted 
in  the  Record  : 

The  12th  Post 

llany  advanced  governments  have  long  had 
ministries  of  transport.  President  Johnson 
has  adopted  this  idea  by  recommending  that 
Congress  establish  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation as  a  12th  Cabinet  office. 

It  might  be  objected  that  many  of  the  for- 
eign ministries  own  the  transport  services 
that  they  administer.  Tet  the  task  of  coor- 
dinating transportation  is  no  less  urgent 
for  the  United  States.  The  Government  al- 
ready Is  deeply  involved;  It  is  spending  near- 
ly t6  billion  annually  to  regulate,  promote 
and  subsidize  various  forms  of  transport. 
These  in  turn  account  for  "H  in  every  $6 
In  the  American  economy,"  the  President 
•ays. 

So  It  Is  sensible  to  bring  together  the 
nearly  100.000  employes  of  the  several  Fed- 
eral agencies  now  working,  together  or  sep- 
srately,  in  this  Held:  the  office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
Coast  Guard's  peacetime  actlvlUes,  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  the  safety  func- 
tions of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commlaslon.  The  quaal- 
Jodlcial  regulatory  fiuictlocis  of  the  iamt 
three  agencies  will  remain  with  them  as  In- 
dependent bodies. 


The  new  Department  also  would  adminis- 
ter two  somewhat  new  programs.  One  Is  a 
$200  naillion  prototype  development  of  a 
2.000  mile  an  hour  transpcwt  plant  for  the 
1970's.  The  other  Is  a  combination  of  safety 
functions,  particiilarly  the  creation  of  re- 
search and  Federal  standards  for  automotive 
safety.  Detroit  could,  of  course,  relieve  the 
Government  of  some  of  tlie  projected  6-year, 
$700  million  burden  by  developing  better  re- 
search and  standards  by  Itself. 

Finally,  the  President  says  the  principal 
assignment  of  the  Cabinet  department  would 
be  the  planning  of  a  coordinated  transport 
system.  For  years  both  public  and  private 
transportation  officials  have  recognized  the 
need  to  consider  rail,  air,  water,  and  highway 
transport  together — both  to  improve  service 
and  to  limit  the  costs.  Nothing  has  been 
done.  Nothing  Is  likely  to  be  done  to  inte- 
grate the  diverse  systems  until  the  Govern- 
ment Integrates  its  diverse  agencies  dealing 
with  them. 


"Justitia  Omnibns":  A  Speech  by  Carolyn 
Anton,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa 
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Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  Members  a  speech  by  Miss  Carolyn 
Anton,  of  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  which  won 
first  prize  in  the  Iowa  voice-for-democ- 
racy  contest. 

In  addition.  Miss  Anton,  a  studen-  at 
Oskaloosa  High  School  and  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  Anton,  finished 
in  second  place  in  the  regional  volce-of- 
democracy  contest  among  State  winners 
from  Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Kansas. 

Miss  Anton's  speech,  entitled  "Justitia 
Omnibus,"  is  a  thoughtful  comment  on 
the  importance  of  the  rtile  of  law  In  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  I 
am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  will  find 
it  of  interest. 

The  speech  follows: 

JusrmA  Omnibus 
(By  Carolyn  Anton) 

On  December  30,  1965,  I  sat  in  the  Fed- 
eral courtroom  in  Dee  Moines,  Iowa.  As  I 
entered  the  courtroom,  I  had  mixed  emo- 
tions about  what  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
should  be.  But  as  the  trial  ended,  I  real- 
ized more  than  ever  before  what  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  people  who  Implement  it, 
are  doing  for  the  preservation  of  democracy 
In  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  trial  which  I  was  observing  did 
not  Involve  murder,  theft,  or  arson.  In  fact, 
the  law  which  had  been  violated  was  only 
6  monttis  old,  and  yet  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  million  of  persons  across  the  i 
United  States.  Stephen  Lynn  Smith,  a  for- 
mer student  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  had 
burned  his  draft  card.  He  did  this  at  Soap- 
Box  Sound -Off  in  the  Iowa  Memorial  Union, 
where  every  Saturday,  students  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opiniozis  on  prac- 
tically any  issue.  Stephen  Smith  was  now 
being  tried  for  his  actions. 

As  Smith  took  the  witness  stand,  numer- 
ous questlans  began  to  arise  in  my  mind. 
What  would  the  defendant  say?  Perhaps 
maintain  that  be  was  unaware  of  the  law 
vlilch  had  been  violated?    Would  he  say 


that  it  wasn't  his  draft  card  that  he  burned. 
Just  a  similar  piece  of  papwr?  Or  maybe 
that  he  had  burned  his  card  in  a  moment  of 
Impulsiveness  and  had  immediately  re- 
gretted It  afterward?  As  the  attorneys 
flashed  questions  at  Mr.  Smith,  the  ques- 
tions In  my  mind  were  answered.  Smith 
explained  that  he  knew  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences, that  It  was  his  draft  card  that 
he  burned,  that  he  had  made  no  attempt  to 
duplicate  it.  that  he  had  thought  about  his 
plan  for  several  days,  and  that  he  felt  no 
sorrow  or  regret  for  what  he  had  done. 

The  testimony  of  Smith  and  the  other 
witnesses  only  further  proved  that  he  had 
willingly  and  deliberately  destroyed  his 
draft  card.  But  now  I  wondered,  why  did 
he  do  it?  Did  he  really  believe  that  he 
would  gain  more  than  he  wo\ild  lose?  The 
Federal  attorney  asked  this  same  question. 
Smith  explained  that  he  feared  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  trying  to  suppress 
demonstrations  and  practically  all  forms  of 
active  protest  and  criticism.  He  felt  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  preserve  this  right  of 
expression. 

As  the  coiirt  proceedings  continued,  I 
knew  that  history  was  being  made,  for  al- 
though Mr.  Smith  was  not  the  first  person  to 
burn  his  draft  card,  he  was  the  first  to  go  on 
trial.  As  I  listened,  I  couldn't  help  but 
notice  the  gold  letters  engraved  into  the 
marble  wall  of  the  courtroom,  which  read 
"JuBtitla  Omnibus,"  or  Justice  for  all.  As  I 
locked  at  those  symbolic  words,  and  listened 
to  the  testimony,  I  began  to  realize  that  Mr. 
Smith,  and  the  others  like  hiTn  across  the 
United  States,  seem  to  be  dwelling  on  their 
rights  so  exclusively  that  they  are  Ignoring 
the  responslbiUtles  placed  upon  them  in  the 
Constitution,  such  as  the  responsibility  to 
obey  laws  enacted  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  his  opinion  on  this  when 
he  said,  "I  think  there  are  times  when  It  Is 
Justifiable  to  violate  statutes  of  the  United 
States."  These  individuals  feel  that  they 
can  Ignore  their  responsibilities  and  break 
the  laws,  but  at  the  same  time  they  expect 
aU  of  their  rights  as  citizens.  They  expect 
the  right  of  free  speech,  so  that  they  can 
speak  out  against  the  Government  when  they 
do  not  agree.  They  want  the  right  to  choose 
the  profession  they  want  to  choose,  the 
school  that  they  want  to  attend.  When  they 
march  to  city  hall,  have  a  raUy,  or  fast,  as 
Mr.  Smith  did  for  7  days  In  front  of  the  local 
post  office,  they  expect  police  protecUon.  And 
when  the  time  arrives  that  they  have  been 
accused  of  an  imlawful  act,  they  expect 
proper  treatment  from  the  police,  an  ex- 
planation of  their  constitutional  rights  in 
regard  to  what  they  have  to  say,  and  of 
course,  a  fair  trial. 

They  are  the  first  to  complain  if  they  feel 
that  any  ot  theee  rights  have  been  denied 
them.  But  what  about  the  obligations  placed 
upon  them  by  the  Government  which  is  con- 
stantly protecting  them?  When  these  Indi- 
viduals are  suddenly  faced  with  these  obliga- 
tions, they  decide  that  they  have  the  right 
to  choose  which  obligations  they  will  accept 
and  which  ones  they  can  Ignore. 

I  do  not  contest  their  right  to  question 
and  criticize,  for  Indeed,  only  if  we  have  an 
involved,  challenging  citizenry,  wJU  our  de- 
mocracy remain  strong.  What  I  do  condemn 
-then  is  not  their  dissent,  but  the  methods 
which  they  have  chosen.  If  we  lived  in  a 
dictatorship,  where  freedom  of  expression 
was  forbidden  and  where  the  laws  were  made 
by  a  few,  perhaps  violating  some  laws  woiild 
be  Justified. 

But  in  the  United  States,  the  laws  which 
are  for  the  people  are  also  of  the  people,  and 
our  Oovemment  permits  many  forms  of  legal 
protest.  Moet  of  us  express  ottr  opinion  by 
writing  to  our  Congreesmen.  attending  s 
peaceful  demonstration,  lecturing  to  a  group, 
or  writing  to  the  newspaper.  But  these  in- 
dividuals consider  tbemselvee  a  special  group. 
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a  group  which  can  Ignore  the  legal  means 
of  proteet  and  turn  only  to  Illegal  methods. 
An  unlawfAil  act  haa  been  committed 
against  our  country.  Several  persons  across 
the  Nation  have  decided  that  perhapa  their 
Judgement  la  better  than  that  at  the  men 
representing  them  in  Washington.  They  feel 
that  these  representatives,  elected  by  the 
people,  aren't  making  the  proper  analysis  in 
regard  to  the  right*  guaranteed  through  the 
Constitution  to  all  freemen.  Perhaps  they 
are  right,  but  the  methods  which  they  have 
chosen  to  express  this  plant  the  seeds  of 
anarchy.  These  draft  card  burners  don't 
want  to  be  Involved  with  the  complex  under- 
takings of  running  a  successful  and  Just  gov- 
ernment. They  are  willing  to  destroy  a  law 
without  rebuilding  another  In  Its  place. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  he  returned  some 
questionnaires  unanswered  to  his  local  draft 
board.  Why?  Because  he  had  already  ailed 
some  out  Just  like  the  ones  he  returned. 
And  when  asked  why  he  answered  some  and 
Ignored  others,  he  said  It  depended  upon 
"how  I  was  feeling  that  day.- 

Perhaps  Mr.  Smith  will  only  apply  the 
brake  at  some  stop  signs,  because  he  had 
Just  stopped  a  block  away.  Or  maybe  he 
won't  me  his  Income  tax  returns  because  he 
Just  didn't  feel  like  It.  No  society  can  func- 
tion, no  nation  can  survive  If  each  Individual 
person  Is  going  to  arbitrarily  pick  and  choose 
the  laws  which  he  mxist  obey.  A  grim  re- 
minder of  thla  la  the  French  Revolution, 
where  every  man  became  a  law  unto  himself, 
a  blood  bath,  where  many  innocent  lives  were 
taken  out  of  vengeance.  Let  us  recall  what 
George  Santayana  once  said;  "Thofce  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It." 

There  la  a  line  to  be  drawn  between  free- 
dom and  llcenae.  Mr.  Smith  haa  crossed  that 
line.  These  Individuals  must  and  will  be 
punished,  not  only  for  their  Individual  crime 
but  to  discourage  others  from  taking  this 
same  type  of  action. 

On  December  30.  In  a  De«  Moines  court- 
room. I  learned  much.  After  that  day  I 
couldn't  help  but  appreciate  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent what  the  Conatltutlon  has  done  and  con- 
tinues to  do  for  the  people  living  In  this  great 
country.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does 
one  receive  so  very  much  and  la  asked  so  very 
little  In  return. 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  men  and  women  have  been  willing  to 
give  up  their  Uvea  to  preserve  this  Constitu- 
tion and  this  freedom  of  conscience.  It  la 
because  of  siich  heroism  and  dedication  on 
the  part  of  all  who  have  ever  fought  for  free- 
dom that  Mr.  Smith  can  stand  up  and  speak 
bla  beliefs  freely  and  without  fear.  I  think 
the  Federal  attorney  summed  It  up  well  when 
tie  salid,  "This  country  provldea  much  for  Its 
;  paople.  But  we  are  not  so  weak,  nor  so 
timorous,  that  we  cannot  discipline  our  cltl- 
Bens  who  violate  our  criminal  laws.  May  we 
never  become  so." 


Export  CoBtrolt  on  Cattle  Hides  and 
Leather 
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Mr  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce In  Imposing^  export  controls  on 
cattle  hides  and  leather  is  indefensible. 
No  matter  how  It  is  coated  over,  it  will 
work  a  financial  hardship  on  our  farm 


economy.     Frankly,  I  cannot  understand 
the  reasoning  behind  this  action. 

There  are  many  good  reasons  why  thla 
action  should  be  rescinded. 

Our  concern  with  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  not  helped  by  this  action.  We 
have  been  trying  to  prMnote  increased 
exports  In  every  area  possible.  Here  we 
have  a  ready  market  and  we  are  closing 
off  that  market  with  export  controls.  If 
this  was  a  critical  commodity  It  might  be 
sensible.     But  it  is  not. 

There  are  an  abundance  of  substitutes 
to  cover  any  shortages  that  may  tem- 
porarily exist  either  domestically  or  over- 
seas as  a  result  of  the  normal  distribution 
which  would  occur  under  the  free  market 
system  without  export  controls. 

In  trying  to  justify  the  export  curb,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  claimed  the 
hides  are  needed  for  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. What  It  has  apparently  not  con- 
sidered is  that  a  high  percentage  of  the 
hides  sold  overseas  were  of  Inferior 
quality  which  foreign  consumers  are 
more  willing  to  use  in  lieu  of  substitutes 
than  are  our  American  consumers. 

The  fear  expressed  by  the  Department 
that  the  expx>rt  of  hides  would  increase 
the  cost  of  leather  to  a  prohibitive  flgiu-e 
is  unwarranted.  The  cost  of  the  green 
hides  In  a  pair  of  shoes  is  so  small  that 
even  a  sharp  increase  in  green  hide  prices 
would  raise  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes 
only  a  few  pennies.  Shoe  prices  in- 
creased $10  per  pair  while  hide  prices 
were  going  down. 

The  effect  of  the  export  curb  has  not 
only  hurt  the  hide  industry,  but  allied 
groups  as  well.  Its  effect  was  felt  almost 
immediately  on  the  live  cattle  prices  as  it 
pushed  down  the  market  level  25  cents 
per  hundredweight. 

Behind  aU  of  this  Is  a  factor  that  baf- 
fles me.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
considerable  supply  of  processed  leather 
accumulated  in  surplus.  This  should  be 
worked  into  the  market  while  we  have 
foreign  customers.  Instead  we  hurt  the 
producer,  fall  to  help  the  consumer  and 
dislodge  the  United  States  from  a  trade 
position  that  Is  extremely  beneficial. 

It  Is  time  for  a  reversal  of  this  export 
curb.  We  are  striving  to  increase  our 
agricultural  exports,  not  decrease  them. 
If  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  not 
respond  to  the  pleas  for  a  change  In  pol- 
icy, then  I  feel  legislative  action  will 
need  to  be  taken. 

A  recent  story  in  the  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister outlines  the  problems  In  a  more 
detailed  manner.     I  feel  my  colleagues 
-should  have  the  benefit  of  this  Infor- 
metion. 

The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register.  Mar. 
20,  1966] 
See  912  Million  Cattle  Hide  Loss 
(By  Ed  Helns) 
Quotas    placed    on    exports    of    American 
livestock   hides  drew  heavy  opposition  last 
week  from  Iowa  agriculture,  meat  induatary, 
and  government  ofiSclala. 

Iowa  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Kenneth 
Owen  said  the  quota  system  already  has  cut 
hide  prices  at  a  rate  which  will  "coat  tha 
Iowa  beef  producers  112  million  a  year"  in 
reduced  live  cattle  prices. 

Representative  Neal  Smith,  Democrat, 
Iowa,  said  the  export  quota  order  already 
has  caused  a  drop  of  26  cents  per  hundred- 


weight In  live  cattle  prices  because  of  the 
reduction  In  the  value  of  the  hide. 

RepresentaUve  H.  R.  Gaoss,  RepubUcan, 
Iowa,  dcacrtbed  the  action  as  "Inexplicably 
con  traidlctory  .'• 

Garland  Russell,  of  D««  Moines,  general 
manager  of  Iowa  Packing  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Swift  &  Co..  said: 

"This  quota  system  will  mean  putting  3 
million  additional  hides — about  12  to  IS  per- 
cent  of  the  present  domestic  total — on  the 
market.  I'm  no  economist  but  It's  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  effect  on  price  will  be 
much  more  severe  than  the  12-  to  15-percent 
boost  In  supply." 

The  object  of  the  lowans*  Ire  was  a  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  order  setting  up 
export  quotas  on  the  number  of  domestic 
hides  which  can  be  sold  overseas. 

Federal  olBclals  said  the  quota  system  was 
needed  to  protect  donvestlc  users  of  hides 
from  dramatic  price  rises.  U.S.  exports  of 
cattle  hides  hit  a  new  record  of  13.3  million 
pieces  In  1965  while  domestic  demand 
strengthened. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  claimed 
that  the  Nation  was  faced  with  a  potential 
shortage  of  2.7  million  hides  during  1966  as 
export  trade  continued  to  expand  and  the 
domestic  utilization  increased  still  further. 
The  export  quotas  were  designed  to  bring  ex- 
pected supply  In  line  with  demand,  the 
Department  said. 

The  heavy  demand — both  domestic  and 
export — ree\ilted  In  a  sharp  climb  In  hide 
prices,  from  a  Chicago  quote  of  14^^>Mnt8 
a  pound  a  year  ago  to  a  recent  high  Ot  26 
cents. 

U.S.  shoe  manufacturers  have  Increased 
prices  on  their  1966  lines  of  merchandise, 
claiming  they  were  forced  to  make  the  price 
boost  because  of  higher  hide  prices. 

Gall  Danllson.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Iowa  Beef  Producers  Association,  said  hide 
prices  at  24  to  26  cents  per  povmd  aren't 
excessive. 

"Those  prices  are  only  high  when  com- 
pared to  the  depressed  prices  which  have 
faced  the  hide  market  In  the  laat  few  years," 
he  said. 

After  the  announcement  of  the  export 
quotas,  the  future  prices  of  hides  In  Chicago 
dropped  dramatically.  On  March  8,  hides 
for  April  delivery  were  selling  for  24  cents  a 
pound  In  Chicago.  On  March  14  about  a 
week  after  the  quota  order  was  announced, 
the  same  April  delivery  hides  were  quoted 
at  below  19  cents  on  the  Chicago  market. 

A  cured  cattle  hide  weighs  about  40  to  50 
pounds,  according  to  an  Iowa  meatpacking 
company  official. 

Russell  of  Iowa  Packing  Co.  said  the  Gov- 
ernment has  said  repeatedly  that  one  of  tha 
country's  major  problems  Is  Its  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade. 

"If  you  reduce  exports  by  3  million  hides — 
at  about  915  a  hide — that's  a  946  million  in- 
crease In  our  adverse  balance  of  payments.  _ 
"Unless  there  are  trade  Increases  else- 
where, that's  another  945  million  In  our  gold 
supply  that  will  have  to  be  exported  to  meet 
our  overseas  commitments,"  RusseU  said. 

He  noted  that  It  has  been  the  Commerce 
Department  that  has  been  most  active  In 
seeking  to  stimulate  foreign  trade.  The 
Commerce  Department  last  year  opened  an 
International  trade  office  In  Des  Moines  to 
get  additional  Iowa  manufacturers  Inter- 
ested In  foreign  markers. 

Because  of  Iowa's  hlgl^  production  of  meat 
and  other  livestock  products,  much  of  ths 
emphasis  by  the  export  office  has  been  on  the 
meat  Industry.  One  of  the  top  export  Items 
being  stressed  was  livestock  hides. 

Danllson  said  It  was  only  the  expansion  of 
the  foreign  market  that  enabled  fanners  smd 
meat  Industry  officials  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
hides.  He  said  synthetics  and  substitutes  for 
leather  were  causing  the  domestic  market  to 
decline. 
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"I  urge  all  people  associated  with  the  cat- 
tle Industry  to  use  their  Influence  to  get  the 
order  rescinded,"  Danllson  said,  "So  that 
trade  In  hides  can  expand." 

Iowa  Agriculture  Secretary  Owen  said  the 
Nation's  farmers  are  "again  being  called 
upon  to  make  a  little  contribution  to  keep 
the  consumer  prices  down." 

He  said  cattle  hides  at  24  to  26  cents  per 
pound  aren't  expensive.  "This  Is  merely  a 
return  to  adequate  pricing  after  many  years 
In  which  hides  were  a  drug  on  the  market," 
Owen  said. 

Owen  said  Iowa  agriculture  officials  have 
been  pressing  a  statewide  grub  control  pro- 
gram to  Unprove  the  quality  of  the  animal 
hides  In  order  to  make  them  more  attractive 
to  manufacturers,  especially  those  In  the 
export  market. 

"Now  our  own  Government  has  taken  ac- 
tion that  has  caused  the  Iowa  farmer  to 
lose  In  price  for  his  hides,"  Owen  said. 

U.S.  Representative  Smith  said  he  "Im- 
mediately objected"  to  Commerce  Depart- 
ment officials  about  the  qviota  order.  He  has 
sent  a  letter  to  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  asking  them  to  support  his 
move  for  a  "thorough  reoonslderation"  of 
the  export  quota  order. 

He  said  the  reduction  In  the  price  of  hides 
will  mean  an  Increase  in  meat  prices  for  the 
consumer  "unless  someone  Is  willing  to  take 
less"  for  tlie  meat  throughout  the  merchan- 
dising channels. 

Iowa  livestock  producers  are  afraid  that 
that  "someone'*  will  be  them  and  the  drop 
In  hide  prices  will  mean  lower  live  cattle 
prices. 

Smith  said  the  idea  that  higher  hide  prices 
have  caused  the  boost  in  shoe  prices  is 
overrated. 

"The  cost  of  the  cattle  hide  In  a  pair  of 
shoes  is  so  small  that  even  a  sharp  Increase 
In  green  hide  prices  would  raise  the  cost  of 
a  pair  of  shoes  only  a  few  pennies,"  he  said. 
"The  shoe  prices  In  this  country  Increased 
while  hide  prices  were  going  down." 

One  Iowa  meatpacking  firm  executive,  who 
has  also  been  active  In  the  Department  of 
Commerce's  own  program  of  increasing  ex- 
port trade,  said: 

"We  all  know  of  many  Items  that  have 
gone  up  In  price  over  the  years  and  the  Gov- 
ernment didn't  express  any  concern  about 
exports  of  those  products. 

"No  one  seems  to  be  worried  about  how 
many  cars  we  export  although  everyone 
knows  you  pay  94,000  for  a  car  which  cost 
9700  some  years  ago." 

He  said  the  Nation's  fanners  and  the  meat 
Industry  have  spent  large  amounts  of  money 
seeking  to  develop  an  export  market  for 
hides. 

"Now  that  we've  found  the  market,  our 
Government  says  we  can't  sell  to  them."  he 
■aid. 

Meat  Industry  and  farm  groups  have  been 
pressing  to  expand  foreign  trade  because 
many  subsUtutes  producU,  Including  Du 
Font's  highly  publicized  corfam,  have  been 
chipping  away  at  leather's  share  of  the  do- 
mestic shoe  market. 

One  meat  industry  official  said,  "Until  the 
export  market  expanded,  hides  were  fast  be- 
coming an  Item  which  was  hardly  worth 
saving." 

The  1965  export  trade  In  cattle  hides,  at 
13.3  million  pieces,  was  a  whopping  15  per- 
cent above  the  previous  record  set  In  1964. 

Japan  was  the  best  customer,  taking  3  8 
^Ulon  hides.  However,  the  biggest  boost  In 
1865  over  1964  was  in  trade  with  eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  which  upped  their  pur- 
chases from  400,000  pieces  to  1.8  million. 

One  of  the  stimulants  to  the  big  boost  was 
extremely  dry  conditions  In  Argentina  which 
led  to  a  reduction  in  cattle  production.  Ar- 
pntlna  is  tradltlonaUy  a  big  source  of  hides 
for  the  export  market. 
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Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  strong  encoui-agement  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Con- 
gress to  mechanize  agriculture,  Cali- 
fornia this  year  Is  off  to  the  races. 

Prom  200  machines  and  117.000  acres 
of  planted  tomatoes  last  year  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  In  1966  we  will  harvest 
150,000  acres  of  tomatoes  with  950 
machines. 

To  run  the  new  machines  and  tractors 
we  have  a  recently  created  manpower 
development  training  program  In  full 
force. 

Paul  Mapes  of  the  Woodland  Dally 
Democrat  tells  about  the  new  program 
as  follows: 

(By  Paul  Mapes) 
There    are    30    men.      They    come    from 
nearly  all  over  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
They  range  In  age  from  20  to  61  years.    Four- 
teen are  war  veterans,  16  are  not. 

Their  educational  range  Is  from,  none  to 
2  years  of  college.  In  past  work  «tperience 
the  majority  have  done  at  least  B(»«te  farm 
work.  General  labor  had  fallen"^  the  lot 
of  most  of  them  In  the  past.  Other  past 
occupations  of  the  men  are  truck  driver, 
kitchen  helper,  bus  boy,  salesman,  poultry 
worker,  gas  station  attendant,  cannery  and 
construction  workers. 

They  are  Negroes  and  men  of  Mexican 
descent  and  assorted   Caucasians. 

They  all  have  one  thing  in  common.  They 
want  to  learn  and  they  are  dead  serious 
about  It. 

On  a  flve-acre  plot  of  groimd  on  property 
In  the  northwest  of  Woodland  owned  by  the 
unified  school  district  and  slated  as  a  new 
high  school  site,  they  are  learning  to  handle 
tractors  and  other  farm  Implements. 

Although  the  6  weeks  school  Is  funded  \m- 
der  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  It  U  a  far  cry  from  last  summer's 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
training  school  for  tomato  pickers  held  in 
Davis  and  Judged  by  most  to  have  been  a 
complete  fiasco. 

Differences  He  In  the  men  selected  for  the 
program,  in  their  Instructors— In  the  pro- 
gram Itself  and  the  support  It  has  In  the 
farming  and  agri-business  community. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  to  expect 
In  thla  year's  crop  situation.  Rxunors  fly 
back  and  forth.  There  will  be  more  tomatoea 
planted.    There  will  be  less. 

This  early  in  the  season,  no  one  yet  knows 
what  the  price  will  be  although  some  oannera 
have  put  out  feelers  in  the  $28  to  931  range. 
Although  the  price  Is  94  to  « 10  under  last 
year's  range,  the  experts  agree  that  whereas 
last  year's  crop  was  harvested  about  20  per- 
cent mechanically,  this  year's  tomato  harvest 
will  be  almost  80  percent  machine  harvested 
Figuring  an  average  planting  of  30,000  acres 
and  an  average  efficiency  of  100  acres  pw 
machine,  this  means  around  240  machines. 
This  Is  probably  the  single  most  important 
Item  In  making  the  eagerness  of  the  farmer's 
suppcHt  tor  the  tractor  driving  school.  They 
need  drivers.  Each  machine  will  require 
three  wheel  tractor  drivers,  an  operattw  for 
the  harvester  and  a  fOTk-llft  operatw.  This 
means  1,200  men  at  least,  with  some  mechan- 
ical skills. 


And  the  fact  Is  that  this  number  of  men 

are  largely  In  addition  to  the  county's  regular 

work  force  of  tractor  drivers  and  Implement 

operators,    which    us\ially    niunbers    around 

.  800. 

So  the  school  and  Its  first  group  at  trainees 
are  the  center  of  attention. 

The  trainees  themselves  realize  that  they 
are  on  the  spot.  Wherther  this  first  class 
will  be  followed  by  others  will  depend  upon 
how  well  the  members  of  this  first  class  apply 
themselves  and  how  well  they  learn. 

"The  Instructors  ore  not  mere  academicians. 
Only  one  has  been  a  teacher.  George  Kibbe 
taught  for  22  years  In  Woodland  and  has 
at  the  same  time  been  a  farmer  In  the 
Brooks  area  for  35  years. 

All  of  the  other  Instructors  are  farmers. 
Head  Instructor  is  John  Griffin,  of  Winters 
who   has  farmed   with   Robert   Button,   de- 
veloper of  one  of  the  beet  mechanical  har- 
vesters available. 

Ted  Long  is  a  farmer  in  the  Zamora- 
Dunnigan  area..  Vernon  Raabe  has  a  wide 
variety  of  fanning  and  farm  Industry  ex- 
perience behind  him  Including  having  been 
foreman  of  the  Bruce  Mace  operation  in  the 
Davis  area. 

Aoordlng  to  Richard  Page,  vocational  edu- 
caUon  cons\Utant  with  the  Yolo  County 
achooU  office,  the  program  Is  the  te-aln  child 
of  Ralph  Harris,  of  the  Yolo  County  welfare 
department.  Harris  began  contacUng  farm- 
ers as  early  as  March  of  last  year  talking 
about  their  needs  for  employees.  He  con- 
taoted  the  Sacramento  office  of  the  State 
department  of  employment  requesting  an 
official  survey  to  determine  employment 
needs  and  avallabiUty  of  men  to  be  trained 
as  farm  tractor  operators. 

When  the  survey  was  completed  the  State 
department  of  education  was  brought  Into 
the  effort  with  a  request  to  provide  the 
training.  Woodland  Joint  unified  school  dis- 
trict was  to  be  asked  to  accept  the  respon- 
aibUlty  of  the  program  and  Martin  A  Oabal- 
zar,  county  superintendent  of  schools  was 
asked  to  release  Page  to  the  school  district 
to  administer  the  program. 

This  done,  the  package  had  to  be  put  to- 
gether before  It  could  be  presented  to  the 
T^  ??}.  *"^f*«  trustees.  Staff,  Instructional 
facilities,  land  and  equipment  had  to  be 
sought. 

The  most  critical  problem  was  that  of  find- 
ing a  head  Instructor,  someone  who  could 
coordinate  all  activities  and  plan  and  de- 
velop the  training  program.  Griffin  agreed 
to  ta*e  on  this  role  and  the  choice  vi-as  a 
good  one.  He  la  a  member  of  a  pioneer 
Winters  area  farming  family,  weU-known  and 
highly  respected  throughout  the  county  Is 
a  Farm  Bureau  director  and  an  acknowledged 
expert  In  farm  mechanics. 

Next  a  local  advisory  board  was  summoned 
consisting  of  the  following:  George  Davis 
Woodland  office  of  the  department  of  em- 
ployment; Al  Tollefson,  Sacramento,  depart- 
ment of  employment;  Kenneth  Johnson 
Woodland  schools  superintendent.  Martin 
Cabalzar.  county  superintendent  of  schools- 
Ralph  Harris  of  the  welfare  department 
Russell  "nbbete.  state  department  of  educa- 
tion; Dr.  George  Hanna,  UCD;  Dave  Holm- 
berg,  farm  advisor,  and  representatives  of  the 
coiinty  agrlcultiUTU  commissioner's  office  and 
Tenco  Tractor  and  Mlddleton  Implement  Co 
Woodland. 

Additional  members  of  the  committee 
were  working  farmers  In  the  Woodland 
area — Carl  Schneider,  Jack  and  Earl  Wallace 
Glen  Gravnlk,  Fred  Tadlock,  and  Robert' 
Timothy  who  Is  also  a  member  of  the  school 
board. 

School  trustees  gave  the  program  a  tenta- 
tive go  ahead  In  December  and  full  approval 
of  the  project  for  submission  came  Janu- 
ary 17.  As  Is  customary  In  such  instances. 
the  next  day  14  copies  of  the  project  were 
delivered  to  the  regional  office  of  the  bureau 
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of  vocational  education  of  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education.  Because  of  the  cancella- 
tion of  a  meeting  of  the  review  commltt«« 
January  21.  the  first  Btep  In  the  review  pro- 
cedure did  not  take  place  until  February  4. 
The  project  was  approved  and  sent  to  Fed- 
eral representatives  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  employment  security  In  San 
Francisco.  Here  again  the  usual  bureau- 
craUc  wheels  rolled  slowly.  Final  approval 
was  received  In  Woodland  February  16.  and 
the  project  was  budgeted  at  $47,995  for  th« 
6  weeks. 

The  total  was  to  cover  equipment  leases, 
salaries,  supplies,  tools,  wiring,  plumbing  of 
the  quonset  hut  which  houses  the  tractors 
and  the  toolroom. 

Two  Sundays  were  Included  In  the  11  days 
remaining  before  the  first  class  was  to  meet 
^bruary  28.     The  rush  was  on. 

During  that  time  a  quonset  hut  was  moved 
3  miles,  equipment  leased,  tools  purchased, 
contracts  given  instructors,  leases  let  for  the 
use  of  the  land  and  the  United  Brethren 
Church  which  serves  as  the  classroom,  a 
contract  drawn  with  the  Tolo  County  schools 
offlce  for  the  rental  films  and  other  audio- 
visual equipment,  educational  supplies  pur- 
chased, books  ordered,  a  toolroom  built  and 
equipped  and  the  quonset  hut  wired  and 
plumbed. 

Pacs  says  the  opening  on  schedule  would 
baT«  been  Impossible  without  the  "strenu- 
ous efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Instructional 
staff,  and  the  tremendous  cooperation  of  the 
POk!  bureau  of  vocational  education,  city  of 
Woodland.  Implement  dealers,  and  school 
district  personnel." 

Tractors  have  been  leased  from  Hoover 
and  Tenco  Tractor  Cos.  and  the  fact  that 
this  first  budget  U  running  $3,000  to  $4,000 
imder  Its  total.  Is  because  of  the  "good  deal" 
given  the  program  by  the  equipment  com- 
panies. 

The  men  In  the  course,  all  either  on  wel- 
fare or  drawing  unemployment  prior  to  the 
start  of  the  classes,  draw  $45  to  $75  per  week 
depending  upon  the  number  of  their  de- 
pendents Nine  of  the  men  In  the  class  were 
on  welfare  In  Tolo  County.  They  feel  that 
this  Is  their  chance  to  get  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream  of  the  area.  They  ar» 
dead  serious  about  It. 
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Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
leave  granted.  I  Insert  in  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  an  excellent  address 
made  this  year  by  Mr.  Don  G.  Mitchell, 
chairman  of  the  board.  General  Time 
Corp-,  at  the  Athens,  Ga.,  area  Chamber 
of  Commerce  annual  dinner,  concluding 
the  term  of  Mr.  Jack  Graham,  president, 
and  marking  another  successful  year  for 
Mr.  Allen  D.  Stephenson,  as  executive 
director.  .    '• 

The  address  stresses  a  most  highly  im- 
portant factor  in  America:  Leadership. 

The  address  follows: 


Lbadbbsrxp 
(By  ICr.  Don  O.  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the 

board.  General  Time  Corp.) 
Mr.    Chairman,    members    of    the    Athens 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen.    As  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gen- 
eral Time  Corp.  your  Invitation  to  be  your 


speaker  this  evening  Is  something  we  con- 
sider as  an  honor  to  General  Time  and  one 
which  I  consider  as  an  honor  for  me  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  addressing  this  splendid 
'  meeting. 

My  topic  for  this  evening  Is  but  one  word. 
It  has  contributed  more  to  the  development 
of  man  and  to  the  advancement  of  our 
civilization  than  probably  any  other  single 
factor.  It  has  resulted  In  the  creation  and 
budding  of  great  empires,  nations,  cities,  and 
businesses.  It  has  provided  learning  from 
Ignorance,  freedom  from  tyranny,  security 
from  hardship,  and  happiness  from  despair. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  also  resulted  In  the 
destruction  of  people,  empires,  nations,  cities, 
and  businesses.  It  has  resulted  In  tyranny 
rather  than  freedom,  hardship  rather  than 
security,  and  despair  rather  than  happiness. 
It  has  played  Its  part  In  the  past.  Is  playing 
Its  part  In  the  present,  and  wlU  play  Its  part 
In  the  destiny  of  the  future. 
I  am  referring  to  "leadership." 
How  shall  we  define  leadership?  1  would 
define  It  as  the  most  effective  guidance  of 
human  and  natural  resources  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  predetermined  objectives. 

There  are  two  types  of  leadership — respon- 
sible and  Lrresponslble — both  of  which  have 
played  prominent  roles  In  the  pages  of  his- 
tory and  will  play  prominent  roles  In  the 
pages  of  hlst<»-y  yet  to  be  written.  Histori- 
cally, we  read  and  learn  of  those  great  men 
who.  with  a  clear  vision  of  their  responsibili- 
ties to  their  fellow  man.  were  creators  and 
builders.  We  also  read  and  learn  of  men.  who 
while  recorded  as  having  historical  promi- 
nence, were  Irresponsible  leaders  and  whose 
leadership  provided  nothing  but  destruction. 
Responsible  leadership  Is  controllable  lead- 
ership and  Is  that  which  we  enjoy  under  our 
democratic  way  of  life — the  choice  of  leader- 
ship by  the  process  of  the  election  ballot. 

Irresponsible  leadership  Is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  achieving  power  by  devious  means  and 
Is  leadership  by  fear.  Such  leadership  has 
been  doomed  to  failure  In  the  past  and  we 
trust  win  be  so  In  the  future. 

Our  American  way  of  life  has  been  built  on 
the  foundation  of  freedom,  our  free  enterprise 
system,  profit  motivation,  and  Individual  mo- 
tivation. Upon  these  principles,  we  have  de- 
develop  our  Nation.  Large  and  small  cities  as 
well  as  large  and  small  businesses  have  all 
been  a  part  of  our  development.  It  took  men 
of  great  wisdom  to  lead  i]s  ever  onward  and 
upward.  Our  futxire  destiny  and  rightful 
place  in  the  world  will  depend  on  the  wisdom 
of  our  current  and  future  leaders  to  continue 
leading  us  onward  and  upward  In  all  walks 
of  life — religious,  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic. 

Our  current  place  In  the  world  Is  looked  on 
with  envy  by  most  of  the  other  nlttlons  of  the 
world.  Their  leaders  are  busily  engaged  In 
competing  with  us.  not  only  In  the  business 
world,  but  In  the  business  of  competing  for 
the  minds  of  people.  While  the  demands  on 
leadership  In  the  past  have  been  great,  the 
demands  on  It  now  and  In  the  future  wlU  bo 
tremendously  greater. 

A  great  many  factorsihave  played  a  promi- 
nent part  In  our  achlavement  of  controlled 
respon3ible  leadership— freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  selection  by  election, 
various  organizations  and  so  on.  And  when 
we  speak  of  various  organizations,  what  about 
the  role  of  the  chamber  of  commerce? 

The  chamber  of  commerce  on  a  national. 
State,  and  local  level  represents  business,  big 
and  small.  Is  a  voice  of  business,  provides 
leadership,  and  is  one  of  the  organizations  in 
our  country  that  helps  to  see  that  we  have 
controUed  responsible  leadership.  The  many 
men  and  women  who  voluntarUy  give  of  their 
time  and  talent  In  chamber  of  conunerce 
work  also  l>enefit  tremendoiisly  from  their  ex- 
periences. The  chamber  of  commerce  offices 
all  across  this  country  are  the  greatest  mar- 
keting organization  you  have  in  selling  the 
greatest  product  you  have — your  community, 
your  State. 


On  a  notional  basis,  other  than  a  slight  re- 
cession in  our  economy  in  1960.  the  growth 
of  our  economy  has  been  moving  steadily  up- 
ward. Since  1961.  that  growth  has  been 
splrallng  upward  and  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  Our  average  annual  gross  national 
product  growth  rate  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  was  about  2.9  percent,  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  it  has  been  about  3.8  percent  per 
year  and  our  economists  are  predicting  a 
growth  rate  of  4.6  percent  in  the  coming 
yeaxs  paralleling  this  current  growth  in  our 
Nation's  economy,  the  Southeastern  United 
States  has  moved  forward  at  a  very  rapid 
rate. 

Not  long  ago.  I  read  an  article  where  your 
StJite  revenue  commission.  Mr.  Hlnun  Under- 
cofler.  reported  Georgia's  economy  booming. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  Georgia's  economy 
and  that  of  the  entire  Southeast  was  ex- 
tremely strong  and  that  It  exceeds  that  of 
other  areas  of  the  Nation.  Georgia's  Indus- 
tri.-U  employment  Is  at  a  record  level  of  360.- 
000  as  compwred  to  the  States  Industrial 
employment  of  301,290  In  1954.  Unemploy- 
ment for  the  State  Is  less  than  2  percent. 
Mr.  Undercofler  further  stated  that  excise 
tax  collections  had  showed  Increases  each 
month  over  47  consecutive  months.  The 
Georgia  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade 
reported  the  State's  population  at  a  current 
level  of  about  4.294.000  compared  to  3.M4.000 
in  1954  and  that  a  gain  ot  1  million  Is  ex- 
pected from  now  to  1970,  taking  the  popula- 
tion to  5.300.000  persons.  The  per  capita 
Income  In  1964  was  $1,225.  In  1965  It  was 
about  $2,000. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  leadership  has 
meant  to  Clarke  County  and  to  your  city? 
Permit  me  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  time — • 
13  years.  It  was  In  1953  that  General  Time 
selected  Athens  as  Its  site  for  a  new  plant. 
Athens  was  selected  from  a  starting  list  o« 
100  possible  locations.  Many  factors  were 
considered  before  making  the  final  site  se- 
lection. However,  one  of  the  major  factors 
was  that  o*  the  atmosphere  of  leadership. 
General  Time  was  Impressed  by  your  leader- 
ship qualities  and  the  caliber  of  gentlemen 
In  places  of  responsibility.  Yen  have  not 
disappointed  us  since.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
a  one-way  street.  We  hope  that  General 
Time  has  provided  management  penionnel 
that  has  played  their  part  In  the  leadership 
and  progress  of  Athens.  We  are  interested  In 
you  and  we  trust  you  are  interested  In  ms. 
General  Time  opened  Its  first  Athens  plant 
on  November  3.  1954.  with  Senator  Tal- 
MADCX.  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
dedicating  the  new  $2,500,000  plant. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Matthlessen,  then  chairman  of 
the  board  of  General  Time.  In  his  dedication 
remarks  closed  with  this  statement:  "In  the 
beet  bird-dog  language  ot  the  day,  we  hope 
that  you  will  agree  10  years  from  now  that 
what  we  know  was  good  for  General  TUne 
was  good  for  Athens.  Ga." 

Not  only  have  we  past  Mr.  Matthleesen'i 
10-year  milestode,  but  we  are  now  In  our 
12th  year  of  operations  since  we  moved  to 
Athens.  Ga.  How  do  we  look  upon  these 
12  years  of  citizenship  In  Athens,  Ga?  For 
our  part,  we  look  upon  these  years  as  belnf 
a  partnership  In  progress. 

Successful  partnerships  are  achieved  only 
by  the  willingness  to  share  credits  few  suc- 
cesses, and  the  solutions  of  problems  and 
each  must  be  knowledgeable  and  ready  to 
look  at  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

So  often  In  our  progress,  I  believe  thers 
Is  a  danger  in  that  we  too  often  lose  perspec- 
tive and  do  not  fully  appreciate  how  far  ws 
have  come  and  how  far  we  can  go. 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  stated  that  Gen- 
eral Hme'ls  observant  of  the  past,  present 
and  future  progress  of  all  oonununltles  when 
we  have  plants  located.  Please  permit  ms 
to  first  make  a  few  quick  General  Time  ob- 
servations of  your  past,  present,  and  future 
progress  and  secondly,  to  talk  Jvist  a  llttls 
about  our  past,  present,  and  future. 


April  5,  1966 
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The  Southeastern  United  States.  State  of 
Georgia,  and  northeast  Georgia  are  progres- 
sing at  a  tremendous  rate,  and  here  Is  how 
far  your  advancing  Athens  and  Clarke 
County  have  come  In  12  years. 


A1955 


Population: 

City  of  Athens. 

Clarke  Cotuity 
County  tax  digest.. 
Banlc  deposits 


19S4 


29,000 

40,000 

$28,000,000 

$26,000,000 


1965 


44.000 

62.000 

$£1,000,000 

$60,000,000 


Tour  commercial  and  retail  business  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  you  are 
more  firmly  establishing  yourself  as  the  shop- 
ping center  of  Northeast  Georgia. 

Responsible  leadership  In  your  university 
system  of  Georgia  and  in  your  elementary, 
Junior  and  senior  high  schools  Is  most  evi- 
dent. Enrollment  In  Clarke  County  In  1954 
was  7,788  and  In  1965  Is  10,400. 

The  3,000  acre  camptis  of  the  University 
of  Georgia  Is  seething  with  growth.  The 
student  enrollment  In  1954  was  6,000  and 
the  capital  assctJ^amoimted  to  $15  million 
while  In  1965  tlA  student  enrollment  Is 
13.600  with  capital  hasets  valued  at  $80  mil- 
lion and  with  $25  million  additional  pro- 
gramed. 

In  1965  alone,  from  January  to  September, 
look  at  your  building  activity: 
Types:  ,  Total  value 

Apartments.  775  units $3,450,000 

Homes.    103 1.400.000 

Business 1.800,000 

A  multitude  of  services  must  be  expanded 
to  handle  your  advancement — ^power,  tele- 
phones, transportation,  hospitals,  etc.  Tou 
have  yoiu'  new  St.  Mary's  Hospital  and  your 
recently  completed  addition  to  the  general 
hospital  with  a  combined  Investment  of  close 
to  $6  million.  This  gives  your  community 
a  total  hospital  facility  of  330  beds. 

Growth  is  not  without  Its  problems.  Tou 
•re  facing  these  problems  one  by  one  and 
we  commend  you  for  your  downtown  develop- 
ment planning,  your  urban-renewal  projects 
60  and  51  and  your  study  for  consolidation 
of  county  and  city  governments. 

Now,  what  has  happened  these  past  13 
years  at  General  Time  Athens  during  this 
same  period  of  community  growth?  Well, 
our  Athens  eniployees  who  are  a  very  Impor- 
tant part  of  General  Time  Athens  have  ap- 
plied and  learned  well  the  talents  required 
In  this  business  of  time  measiarement  de- 
vices. In  Athens  we  have  built  over  30  mll- 
Uon  time  pieces.  In  1954.  our  Athens  pay- 
roU  amounted  to  $194,000.  This  year  our 
payroU  will  be  In  excess  of  $4,500,000  and 
we  are  ctirrently  producing  at  a  daily  rate 
of  about  29.000  unit*. 

In  1954  our  employment  amounted  to  200 
people  and  today  we  have  a  total  Athens 
employment  of  1.300  people.  This  is  far  In 
excess  of  our  orglnal  anticipated  employ- 
ment back  In  1954  when  we  established  our 
plant  here  at  which  time  we  envisioned 
growing  to  about  700.  Of  course,  you  must 
bear  In  mind  we  substantially  Increased  our 
local  manufacturing  facilities  when  General 
Time  purchased  the  old  Rogers  Hosiery  MiU 
property  In  1962. 

Just  as  our  national  economy  has  had  an 
unprecedented  rate  of  growth  over  these  past 
1  years,  so  General  Time  Athens  has  experi- 
enced a  growth  rate  far  in  excess  of  our  ex- 
pectation. Our  customer  requirements  for 
electric  clocks,  radio  timers,  battery  clocks, 
and  automobile  clocks,  all  produced  in  Ath- 
ens, have  been  at  such  a  rate  that  we  find 
ourselves  f.oced  with  two  major  problems- 
space  and  people. 

These  problems  are  facing  us  with  major 
decisions.  We  have  a  phUosophy  within  Gen- 
eral Time  c*  not  allowing  any  of  our  plants 
tobecome  too  large.  We  feel  that  In  the 
oast  Interest  of  a  community  and   In  our 


own  best  Interest  this  Is  logical  and  sound 
IX)llcy.  A  company  can  become  too  big  In 
the  Interest  of  company-employee  relations 
and  too  big  In  that  it  can  become  too  mtich 
of  a  domineering  influence  in  a  community. 
Therefore,  considering  our  overall  General 
Time  Corp.  future  growth,  pi  vis  our  Athens 
growth  problems,  the  decision  was  made  to 
form  a  new  General  Time  Division. 
This  new  precision  products  and  ports  div- 
ision will  be  responsible  for  the  production 
of  auto  clocks,  battery  movements,  and  radio 
timers,  all  Items  sold  to  manufacturers  for 
use  In  an  end  product  and  consumer  mar- 
keted by  them.  This  new  division  will  be 
expected  to  direct  Its  efforts  toward  increased 
sales,  product  development  and  more  effec- 
tive manufacturing.  Of  course,  oxa  deci- 
sion has  had  an  effect  on  our  Athens  oper- 
ations in  that  radio  timers  are  bedng  moved 
to  a  new  facility  In  Gadsden,  Ala.  and 
plant  II  Athens  Is  now  part  of  the  new  divi- 
sion. The  original  plant,  known  as  plant 
I  will  continue  as  part  of  our  Westclox  Div- 
ision and  will  be  Involved  In  the  manufacture 
of  electric  clocks,  battery  clocks  and  elec- 
tric motors  for  our  consumer  product  sales. 
However — we  are  adding  28,000  feet  to  Athens 
plant  I. 

Since  being  incorporated  In  1930,  General 
Time  Corp.  has  moved  ahead  steadily. 

General  Time — Progress  In  the  World  of 
Time — Is  Involved  in  the  manxifacttire  otf 
time  measurement  devices  both  domestically 
and  Internationally.  We  are  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  time  pieces  and  we 
Intend  to  retain  and  strengthen  that  posi- 
tion. The  U.S.  Government  Is  the  biggest 
single  ctistomer  of  American  manufacturers. 
General  Time  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  major  supplier  of  military  ordnance  mate- 
rials, particularly  In  the  area  of  time  fuses, 
as  well  as  participation  in  the  Government's 
space  programs.  We  are  currently  having  a 
considerable  problem  providing  the  necessary 
facilities  to  handle  Government  business. 

A  quick  Inventory  of  our  General  Time 
progress  can  be  summed  up  In  this  manner. 
In  1930:  General  Time  Inc.,  New  Tork 
headquarters.  Two  U.S.  oompatnes:  West- 
clox, La  Salle,  HI.,  Seth  Thomas,  Thomaston, 
Conn.  One  foreign  operation:  Western  Clock 
Co..  Ltd.,  Canada. 

In  1954:  General  Time,  sales  $46,563,000. 
New  Tork  headquarters  and  laboratory. 
Domestic  operations:  Five  division,  8,100 
employees.  Foreign  operations:  Three  oper- 
ations, Canada,  Scotland,  Brazil,  1,000  em- 
ployees. 

In  1965:  General  Time,  sales  1964,  $79,904,- 
000;  sales  1965,  approximately  $90  million. 
New  Tork  headquarters,  Stamford  La,b. 
Domestic  operations:  Plve  division  totalling 
12  plants,  approximately  7,600  employees. 
Foreign  and  licensee  operations:  11,  approxi- 
mately 2,500  employees. 

General  Time  Is  looking  to  the  future  with 
confidence  and  optimism,  not  only  in  the 
abilities  of  our  own  leadership,  but  In  that 
of  the  leadership  of  America  and  our  friends 
throughout  the  world.  "Partners  in 
Progress." 

Never  before  In  our  history  has  there  been 
greater  challenge  and  demand  for  real  lead- 
ership as  there  Is  today. 

We  have  plenty  of  people;  what  the  world 
needs  Is  a  better  caliber  of  people  and  a  wiser 
type  of  leadership.  We  have  more  grave  Is- 
sues to  be  met.  more  problems  to  be  solved, 
and  more  golden  opportunities  to  be  enjoyed 
than  In  any  previous  day.  Many  Important 
matters  are  now  before  us  In  America  and 
must  be  met  and  successfully  handled.  Otir 
future  depends  on  how  we  deal  with  these 
grave  Issues.  There  U  work  in  abimdance  to 
be  done.  Prom  every  field  of  endeavor  there 
goes  out  a  strong  call  for  real  men  and  women 
who  are  ready  to  lead  In  the  march  of  prog- 
ress. A  world  rebuilding  program  is  before 
us.  It  will  tax  to  the  limits  the  strength  of 
the  greatest  leaders  of  the  times. 


We  need  foreseeing  statesmen  with  world- 
wide vision.  We  need  leaders  with  construc- 
tive gonitis  who  are  big  enough  to  recognize 
the  needs  of  all  and  direct  our  Government 
In  the  interests  of  aU  our  people. 

In  politics,  the  whole  atmosphere  must  be 
clarified  and  a  better  moral  climate  main- 
tained. The  presence  of  more  good  people 
in  this  field  la  Imperative.  Before  we  can 
secure  the  best  government,  the  low-minded 
and  self-seeking  must  be  eliminated.  To 
render  pubUc  service  for  the  public  good  and 
not  for  personal  profit  ought  to  be  the  am- 
bition of  many  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
The  opportunity  for  such  service  has  never 
been  greater. 

Our  business  concerns  are  looking  for  com- 
petent men  and  women,  independent  think- 
ers who  can  adapt  themselvee  and  their 
methods  to  change.  Business  needs  people 
with  initiative  who  can  make  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  old  methods. 

The  medical  field  Is  In  need  of  men  and 
women  who  can  help  solve  problems.  Doc- 
tors have  accompUfihed  wonders,  but  their 
work  wUl  never  be  really  done.  One  disease 
after  another  has  been  mastered,  but  some 
are  eliisive.  Preventive  medicine  Is  otir  hope 
of  the  future. 

The  clergy  with  their  breadth  of  vision,  is 
more  in  demand  today  than  ever.  We  have 
an  unusual  demand  for  men  who  can  bring 
with  authority  and  power,  the  message  of 
the  Scripture.  Churchgoers  are  progress- 
ing—they are  reading— they  will  not  listen  to 
a  dull  or  Ignorant  man.  The  minister  who 
gathers  and  holds  his  congregation  today 
must  know  and  preach  In  the  terms  of  the 
present  age. 

We  must  have  good  lawyers  and  Judges  to 
help  us  compose  our  difficulties  and  adjust 
otir  differences.  The  conflicting  Interests  of 
this  complicated  age  demand  sklUed  men  at 
law  In  order  to  preserve  Justice  for  all. 

Inventive  talent  Is  In  greater  demand  In 
this  day  than  ever  before.  This  Is  an  age 
of  invention  and  discovery.  The  world  de- 
mands the  best  material  clvUlzatlon  that  can 
be  had. 

Today  we  have  more  and  better  schools  and 
more  interest  in  education  than  ever  in  our 
history.  The  teacher  Is  growing  in  public 
esteem  and  graining  social  and  financial  rec- 
ognition. 

The  farmer  has  always  been  the  bedrock 
of  civilization.  When  he  falls,  the  world  Is 
In  want.  There  Is  a  need  for  a  modernized 
back-to-the-farm  program. 

Prom  many  other  fields  too  numerous  to 
mention,  the  need  Is  for  prepared  men.  The 
supply  can  never  equal  the  demand.  We  are 
Just  getting  started  In  the  greatest  march  of 
progress  of  the  ages.  Already,  we  are  moving 
at  a  tremendous  rate.  No  one  catn  guess  the 
end.  The  greatest  things  are  yet  to  be  done. 
The  greatest  discoveries  are  yet  to  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  how  fortunate  to  be  bom  In 
such  an  age  and  such  a  country.  Every 
American  ytjuth  ought  to  be  glad  continually 
for  his  rich  heritage.  There  are  more  ad- 
vantages, more  opportunities,  and  more  pos- 
sibilities now  In  America  than  In  any  other 
country  In  the  world.  The  good  old  days 
were  glorious,  but  no  age  In  the  past  has  been 
equal  to  our  own. 

The  world  Is  ready  for  a  new  and  better 
era.  The  future  has  many  difficult  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  but  It  is  fiUl  of  hope  and 
promise. 

The  past  has  given  to  tos  great  leaders,  the 
present  demands  on  leaders  are  staggering, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  future  yet  to  take 
their  place  will  have  challenges  beyond  one's 
comprehension.  It  will  require  responsible 
leadership  to  meet  the  challenge  of  progress 
and  to  become  more  understanding  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  problems  of  our  world 
neighbors.  Our  leadership  must  be  exempli- 
fied by  the  principles  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  and  recognition  of  the  wants  of  others. 


A1956 
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Ajnil  5,  1966 


Tr9>ate  to  Rabbi  Jacob  Hocbmaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MiMBACHUBBl  I* 

Df  THX  HOnSS  OF  BXPRXSSNTATIVKB 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I  take 
thla  opportunity  to  announce  the  paaslnc 
of  a  great  spiritual  leader  of  my  home- 
town ot  Milton.  Mass.  Rabbi  Jaeob 
Hochm&n  of  Ten4>le  Shalom  died  oo 
March  17. 19«6. 

Because  hia  passing  was  so  sudden  and 
imexpected.  and  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  major  Boston  newspapers  were  not 
being  published,  many  of  his  friends  may 
not  yet  have  heard  of  this  tragic  loss. 

As  all  of  my  colleagues  here  know.  It 
Is  the  seldom-plauded  men  whose  leader- 
ship and  guidance  touch  the  lives  of  the 
people  every  day.  uplifting  them  with 
faith,  imbuing  them  with  their  own  per- 
aooal  strength — It  is  they  who  have  done 
more  to  build  and  preserve  our  country 
than  all  of  the  words  said  in  Washing- 
ton. I  am  proud  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  dear  friend — a  servant  erf  God  and  ot 
his  community. 

I  was  In  attendance  at  the  funeral 
services  on  March  20.  and  witnessed 
thousands  of  every  faith  openly  moved 
bfy  the  experience  of  leaving  this  man  for 
the  last  time.  But.  the  Inspiration  of 
his  example  will  reside  In  the  hearts  of 
those  who  knew  him.  nourished  by  the 
qxialitles  he  held  dear,  and  which  exist 
In  the  spirit  of  all  good  men. 

More  than  an  hour  before  the  sendee 
began,  the  main  part  of  the  temple  was 
filled  to  capacity,  and  an  overflow  of 
hundreds  was  standing  in  the  corridors 
and  adjoining  rooms.  More  than  75 
rabbis  and  clergymen  of  other  faiths 
came  to  pay  their  last  respects.  It  is  Im- 
possible to  offer  an  adequate  description 
of  the  feeling  of  unity  and  brotherhood 
which  pervades  and  warms  .such  an  a»- 
sonblage:  but.  this  quiet  tribute  was 
more  fitting  to  such  a  man  than  any 
number  of  eloquent  phrases,  and  will  long 
be  recalled  by  all  who  partlcli>ated. 

I  woiild  like  to  mclude  here  an  article 
from  the  Milton  Record -Transcript,  and 
the  text  of  the  remarks  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Israel  J.  Blazis  during  the  services: 
I  From    the    Milton     (itam.)     Record -TTan- 

•crlptl 

Pat  PtMAX.  Tkvuts  to  Rabbi  Hochmam — Au. 

FArrHs  MocBJ«  Spiutcai.  Lcaoeb 

Funeral  service*  were  held  Sunday  alter- 
nooc  at  Temple  Sh&lom.  180  Blue  HUl  Ave- 
nue, for  Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman.  63.  o<  610 
Slot  Street,  spiritual  leader  ot  Temple  Sha- 
lom alnce  1064.  who  died  March  17  at  New 
EDfland  Baptist  Hospital.  Boston,  after  a 
heart  attack. 

Service*  were  conducted  by  RabM  Iara«t 
Kasle  ot  Temple  Mishit  an  Teflla.  Newton,  as- 
sisted by  Rabbt  Manuel  Saltsnan  of  Kehll- 
lath  Israel  Congregation.  Brookllne,  and  Can- 
tor Irving  Klsrhel  ot  Temple  Shalom.  MU- 
ton.  The  Mattapan-MlttOD  Clergyman's  A*- 
soclatlon  was  repr  seen  ted  in  the  service  by 
Rev.  P.  B.  Wlntetsteen  ot  MUton. 

Rabbt  Hochman  graduated  from  Teehtva 
Thtlveaslty  and  had  attended  the  New  Schoot 
for  BoeUI  Raaearcb  and  Oolumbla  University. 
aU  In  New  York. 


Before  coming  to  Temple  Shalom  In  MU- 
ton. Rabbt  Hochman  had  been  executive  di- 
rector of  the  United  Synagogue  tn  Chicago^ 

Rabbt  Hochman  volunteered  and  was  ac- 
cepted as  an  army  chaplain  In  1943  and  serred 
In  North  Africa  and  Europe  untu  his  dis- 
charge In  1044.  He  bad  occupied  pulpits  In 
PottsvUle.  Pa..  Roelyn.  N.T.  and  Loe  Angeles, 
Calif. 

He  was  president  of  the  New  England  Re- 
gion Rabbinical  Assembly,  vice  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Rabblx.  and 
was  active  In  the  Mattap&n-Mllton  Clergy- 
men's AasoclaUon.  Rabbi  Hochman  had 
served  as  a  national  chaplain  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  US  A  .  and  had  been 
chief  chaplain  of  the  Department  of  M.-issa- 
chusetts.  JWV. 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Mrs  Debra  (Alman) 
Hochman.  he  la  survived  by  a  daughter.  Mary 
Oabrlella  Hochman;  his  father.  Rabbi  Isaac 
Hochman  of  Sharon;  three  brothers.  Dr. 
Oeorge  V.  Hochman  of  Sharon.  Eugene  Hoch- 
man of  California,  and  Dr  Leo  Hochman  of 
Worcester;  and  three  sisters.  Mrs.  Dorothy 
TelUn  of  California.  Mrs  Pearl  Brass  of 
Sharon,  and  Mrs.  Minna  Newman  of  Sh.iroru 

Contributions  In  his  memory  may  be  made 
to  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman  Memorial  Fund. 
Temple  Shalom.  180  Blue  Hill  Avenue. 

Among  the  many  dlgnitorle*  who  attended 
the  funeral  services  was  Congressman  Jamxs 
A.  BunKX.  of  Bfllton.  Speaking  of  Rabbi 
Hochman.  Congressman  Btmxs  said.  "He  was 
a  great  Influence  for  good  In  the  town  of 
Milton  where  he  served  his  congregation  for 
over  13  years,  an  Influence  of  good  that  made 
Its  mark  on  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him.  His  dlsUngulshed  career  encom- 
passed service  to  his  country,  his  State,  and 
his  local  community.  I  will  also  remember 
him  as  a  man  of  penetrating  Intellect  with 
a  great  capacity  for  hard  work  I  will  always 
remember  him  as  a  warm  friend.  In  his 
death  we  have  lost  a  great  spiritual  leader." 

The  remarks  of  Congressman  Bttrkx  seemed 
to  echo  the  feelings  of  the  more  than  3.000 
mourners  who  started  coming  to  the  funeral 
service  over  2  hours  before  the  schediUed 
hour.  At  1  p.m..  an  hour  before  the  service 
began,  the  mam  sanctuary  had  been  filled 
to  capacity  and  hundreds  more  were  stand- 
ing In  the  aisles.  More  than  75  rabbis  and 
clergymen  participated  In  the  tradlUonal 
•TeflUn  Service"  prior  to  the  formal  funeral 
service  In  the  sanctuary. 

As  the  funeral  cortege  left  the  temple, 
thousands  of  residents  of  the  oommutUty 
lined  the  road  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
"quiet  man"  who  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
the  members  of  bts  congregation  and  the 
community. 

Ecn.ocT  IN  MxMoav  or  Rabbi  Jacob  Hochman 
or  TEitPi^  Shaixik.   MtLTOM.   Mass. 

(By    Rabbt    Israel    J.    Kazls   of   Temple 
Mishkan    TeOla.    Newton.    Mass.) 

A  wise  thinker  once  said  the  short  period 
of  life  Is  yet  sufflclentiy  long  for  living  well 
and  honorably.  Measured  In  terms  of  years. 
Rabbi  Hoch man's  life  was  Indeed  short  but 
It  was  sufflclentiy  long  for  him  to  lead  a  full, 
serviceable,  meaningful,  and  productive  life, 
a  life  that  was  a  source  of  Incalculable  bless- 
ing to  the  countless  human  beings  whose 
Uvea  be  touched  during  his  stay  on  earth. 
As  we  pay  our  flrtal  tribute  to  the  spirit 
and  the  memory  of  Rabbi  Hochman.  let  us 
ooDslder  what  went  Into  the  making  ot  his 
character  and  personality. 

He  was  born  In  Russia  and  came  to  this 
country  as  a  otUld  and  was  raised  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Chelsea.  In  a  home  that 
was  presided  over  by  hJs  beloved  and  es- 
teemed father,  the  senior  Rabbi  Hochman — 
a  scholar  of  great  erudition  and  a  devoted 
and  understanding  leader  of  his  people  In 
the  Oreatsr  Boston  area  for  almost  a  half 
a  century.  His  beloved  mother,  of  blessed 
memory,   wbom  I   was  prlvUeged   to   know. 


a  typical  genteel,  modest,  human  being. 
and  a  woeian  of  deep  piety.  Rabbi  Hochman 
was  thus  exposed  to  the  Influence  of  two  re- 
markable exemplars  of  the  Jewish  religious 
heritage — a  home  that  was  Invested  with 
the  richness  and  the  beauty  of  traditional 
customs  and  practices,  a  system  of  values 
in  which  faith  in  Ood.  love  of  one's  fellow 
men.  readiness  to  serve  and  help  others,  re- 
spect for  learning  and  Its  pursuit  and  above 
all.  the  cultivation  of  those  traits  of  char- 
acter— gentility,  modesty,  conslderateness. 
tenderness,  and  quiet  dignity — all  of  which 
produced  a  refined,  sensitive,  human  being. 
The  seeds  of  Rabbi  Hochman's  personality 
wero  planted  In  his  soul  while  he  was  yet 
young  and  they  g^ew  and  fiowered  as  be 
mode  his  way  through  life. 

After  oocnpletlng  his  secondary  education 
at  Chelsea  High  School,  Rabbi  Hochman 
went  to  study  at  Teshlva  University  In  New 
York  where  he  received  a  thorough  ground- 
ing In  Talmud  and  rabbinic  studies.  His 
secular  studies  exposed  him  to  the  study  of 
philosophy  and  history  which  engendered  a 
theological  quest  which  he  felt  could  best 
be  satisfied  by  the  orientation  which  was 
offered  at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 
It  was  as  a  student  at  the  seminary,  30 
years  ago.  that  I  fllrst  met  Rabbt  Hochman 
and  I  was  Immediately  drawn  to  him  by  the 
warmth  of  his  being,  his  kindly  and  amiable 
nature,  his  unpretentious,  modest  manner, 
his  Intellectual  Integrity.  I  was  also  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  firmness  of  his  convictions 
and  by  the  quiet,  unaggressive  strength  which 
flowed  from  his  being;  a  strength  which  en- 
dowed his  spirit  with  a  power  which  com- 
municated Itself  to  others. 

After  leaving  the  seminary,  our  paths  con- 
tinued to  cross,  for  both  of  us  served  as 
Rabbis  in  communities  in  Pennsylvania 
which  were  not  far  from  one  another.  Again 
and  again,  his  congregants  spoke  to  me  with 
deep  affection  of  the  qualities  of  his  char- 
acter: an  understanding,  sympathlc,  f>atlent 
attitude;  a  most  conscientious  devotion  to  his 
duties  and  a  love  for  human  beings,  all  of 
which  made  him  a  beloved  leader. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out, 
Rabbt  Hochman  enlisted  as  a  chaplain  In  the 
Army  and  again  we  met.  this  time  In  North 
Africa  and  In  Italy.  It  is  Impoeslble  to  meas- 
ure the  amotint  of  good  that  he  did  on  behalf 
of  his  soldiers.  What  comfort  and  strength 
his  soldiers  derived  from  his  being;  especially 
the  younger  boys,  and  how  unselflshly  Habbl 
Hochman  gave  of  himself  to  soldiers  of  all 
faiths.  Moved  by  a  deep  compassion,  he  was 
at  their  service  In  any  way  that  co\ild  con- 
tribute to  their  spiritual,  psychological  and 
physical  well-being. 

In  Italy,  particularly  In  Rome,  he  was 
widely  known  both  among  the  nUlltary  and 
the  clvUtans.  admired  and  loved  not  only  by 
our  soldiers,  but  by  our  Allied  troops,  espe- 
cially the  soldiers  of  the  Palestinian  Brigade. 
He  arranged  for  many  meetings  between  our 
troops  and  the  Palestinian  troops  and  assisted 
the  Palestinian  troops  In  their  wonderful  ef- 
forts to  help  the  Italian  Jews  come  out  of 
their  hiding  places;  to  feed  and  clothe  them, 
to  set  up  Hebrew  schools  for  their  children. 
How  often  did  I  hear  It.\llan  Jews  bless  R,ibbt 
Hochman  for  his  life-saving  efforts  In  their 
behalf.  Here,  too,  we  shall  never  know  how 
much  good  he  did  In  his  quiet,  unassuming, 
unpubllclzed  manner.  There  are  many  Jews 
tn  Italy  In  whose  hearts  his  memory  Is  en- 
shrined forever. 

After  the  war,  Rabbt  Hochman  served 
with  the  New  York  Association  for  New 
Americans.  In  which  he  was  Instrumental  In 
relocating  and  rehabilitating  many,  many 
displaced  people  who  had  oooae  to  our  coun- 
try. He  knew  these  people  Intimately,  be- 
cause he  had  seen  them  In  Nazi-occupied 
Europe  as  they  emerged  from  the  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  he  brought  to  this  work  in 
their  behalf,  the  compassion  and  under- 
standing  which  only   one   who  had   moved 
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among  the  survivors  of  the  Hitler  holocaust 
In  the  displaced  persons  camps  could  feel  so 
deeply.  He  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the 
many  new  Americans  whom  he  helped  as 
they  strove  to  remake  their  lives  tn  security, 
in  peace,  and  In  dignity  In  our  country.  To 
them  he  was  not  merely  an  official,  he  was  a 
friend,  father,  and  brother  who  felt  It  his  sa- 
cred duty  to  provide  the  members  of  the 
remnant  of  Israel  with  a  new  wholesome 
start  In  Ufe. 

Convinced  that  Conservative  Judaism  of- 
fered a  viable  religious  philosophy  for  Amer- 
ican Jews,  Rabbi  Hochman  served  as  direc- 
tor of  the  United  Synagog  in  the  Greater 
Chicago  area  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
(trangthenlng  the  Conservative  movement 
there,  adding  new  congregations  to  the 
movement  and  advancing  Its  program,  par- 
Ucularly  In  the  area  of  youth  activities.  But 
with  all  that  he  had  accomplished,  he  felt 
the  need  for  a  closer  pereon-to-person  rela- 
ttoDshlp  which  he  was  to  find  by  serving  as 
s  rabbi  In  a  congregation  and  It  was  my 
privilege  to  Introduce  Rabbi  Hochman  to  this 
congregation  which  be  has  served  so  faith- 
fully for  the  past  lliA  years. 

Under  his  Inspiring  leadership,  we  have  all 
been  witness  to  the  wonderful  growth  of  this 
congregation.  The  adulte  as  well  as  the 
youth  .have  been  Imbued  with  a  deeper  un- 
dsretanding  and  loyalty  to  our  faith,  to  our 
people,  and  to  Jewish  education.  The  high 
icbolastic  standards  of  the  school  and  Its 
achievements  as  well  as  the  vibrant,  active 
youth  movement  speak  volumes  for  the 
future  of  our  people. 

The  Influence  of  Rabbi  Hochman  was  felt 
everywhere  In  this  community — In  the  pul- 
pit. In  the  classroom,  at  countless  meetings, 
la  the  youth  groups,  In  the  homes  of  his  con- 
gregants where  he  ministered  so  oompas- 
(lonately  to  the  sick  and  to  the  bereaved. 
In  bis  study  where  those  who  were  troubled 
la  spirit  found  counsel,  guidance,  and  Inspi- 
ntlon  U>  confront  life  with  greater  faith  and 
omirage;  and  In  the  oonununlty  at  large 
where  he  enjoyed  the  affection  and  the  ee- 
t««m  of  his  Christian  colleagues  as  well  es 
ttie  laymen,  striving  at  all  times  to  strength- 
en the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship 
imong  Jews  and  Christians  for  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  community. 

In  every  enterprise  and  project  in  which  he 
«M  engaged — and  there  were  so  many — he 
vorked  with  the  conscientiousness  and  thor- 
oughness of  a  dedicated  leculer.  Indeed  the 
vwds  found  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  come 
to  mind.  Speaking  of  the  delight  which  God 
takes  In  his  devoted  servants,  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  said;  "Happy  Is  the 
man  who  listens  to  me,  watching  dally  at 
My  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  My  doors" 
(Proverbs 8:  34). 

Babbl  Hochman  was  the  faithful  sentinel, 
on  duty  day  after  day  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Ood.  waiting  to  a«-ve  and  to  enrich  the  Uves 
of  the  children  of  God.  He  was  singularly 
qualified  for  this  service  because  he  was 
Messed  with  wisdom  of  the  heart,  that 
•pintual  quality  which  Is  described  in  the 
Biblical  portion  which  was  read  In  the  syna- 
(ogue  yesterday  as  a  prerequisite  for  those 
vbo  would  create  a  true  sanctuary.  His  heart 
WMspofious  and  embraced  the  spiritual  con- 
Mms  and  human  needs  of  his  fellow  men. 
Babbl  Hochman  was  blessed  not  only  with 
wisdom  but  also  with  the  cheerfulness  of 
wisdom.  His  wisdom  was  endowed  with 
tptntual  power  because  bis  wisdom  was 
coupled  with  warmth. 

^  succeeded  In  his  endeavors  because  he 
pursued  the  course  of  life  prescribed  by  our 
ancient  rabbis.  "He  loved  peace  and  pursued 
pMce;  he  loved  bis  feUow  men  and  brought 
them  close  to  the  Torab,"  and  to  their  faith 
It  was  himself  an  Inspiring  exemplar  of  a 
nun  of  faith  and  by  his  example  others  were 
»>oved  to  faith.     How  perceptive  Is  the  rab- 
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blnlc  comment  on  the  Biblical  words:  "And 
thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  The 
rabbis  lnteri>ret  these  words  to  mean:  "that 
through  the  example  of  your  life,  men  shall 
come  to  love  God."  Men  were  moved  to  faith 
not  only  by  the  words  of  Rabbi  Hochman 
but  more  especially  by  his  example  and  his 
deeds. 

Among  his  colleagues  Rabbi  Hochman  en- 
Joyed  a  position  of  great  esteem  and  affection. 
As  president  of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  of 
New  England,  he  manifested  the  same  quali- 
ties of  leadership  which  were  so  evident  In 
his  congregation:   careful  planning,  consci- 
entious devotion  to  the  many  duties  of  his 
office,  a  very  amiable  and  cordial  relationship 
with  his  colleagues,  a  warm  and  delightful 
sense  of  humor,  a  kind  of  leadership  which 
was  gentle,  unobtrusive,  and  productive  of 
results.     It  was  only  less  than  2  weeks  ago 
that  he  presided  at  a  meeting  and  luncheon 
of  the  Rabbinical  Assembly  at  Temple  Mish- 
kan Tefila,  and  his  happy,  enthusiastic  Image 
will  renrmin  with  us,  his  colleagues,  forever. 
Rabbi    Hochman    was    blessed    with    the 
power  of  self-replenishment  for  he  was  able 
to  assume  many  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  carry  through  on  all  of  them.    He  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Rabbis;  was  a  member  of  the  Mattapan- 
MUton  Clergy  Association;   served  as  chap- 
lain of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  post,  and  as 
the   Jewish   chaplain   of   the   New   England 
Baptist  Hospital  where  he  was  deeply  loved 
by   the   patients,   the   medical   and   nursing 
staff,  and  by  his  fellow  chaplains.    Indeed,  he 
gave  of  himself  to  so  many  people  and  to  so 
many  causes  unselflshly  and  without  sparing 
himself.    He  knew  that  one  experiences  the 
true  Joy  of  living  by  seeking,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet  Robert  Hlllyer: 
"Not  to  be  spared  but  to  be  used 
Brain,  sinew  and  spirit,  before  we  die." 
Despite  his  busy  life.  Rabbi  Hochman  made 
the   time  necessary  to  be  with  his  family. 
The   deep    bonds   of   mutual    love   devotion 
which  luilted  Rabbi  Hochman  and  his  dear 
wife,  Debbie,  Invested  their  home  with  joy 
and   warmth  and   peace.     In  their  beloved 
daughter,  Mary,  Rabbi  Hochman  found  an 
Inspiring  source  of  love,  happiness,  and  pride. 
From  the  Inner  power  of  his  being,  his  dear 
wife  and  daughter  drew  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  their  spirits  were  lifted  by  him. 

Rabbi  Hochman  was  equally  devoted  to 
bis  dear  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers. 
The  relationships  among  the  members  of  this 
wonderful  family  were  animated  with  love 
and  loyalty  and  a  readiness  to  help  one  an- 
other. Rabbi  Hochman  will  be  deeply  missed 
by  them  and  by  the  hosts  of  friends  to  whom 
he  was  such  a  source  of  affection,  joy.  and 
strength. 

In  describing  the  leadership  qualities  of 
men.  our  rabbinic  tradition  says  that  there 
Ktfi  leaders  "who  light  lamps  to  Illumine  the 
path  of  life  for  many  people."  Rabbi  Hoch- 
man was  such  a  lamplighter.  The  Ught 
which  he  kindled  has  shed  untold  blessings 
for  countless  human  beings.  It  is  a  light 
which  will  not  fall. 

In  saying  farewell  to  our  beloved  Rabbi 
Hochman  we  recall  the  words  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mldrash,  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses 
as  He  said  farewell  to  him:  "Moses,  you  have 
tolled  hard  and  labored  much;  go  forth  and 
rest." 

Rabbi  Hochman  worked  hard  and  gave  the 
best  of  himself  to  his  spiritual  calling  and 
has  now  gone  to  his  eternal  rest.  May  Ood 
bless  the  members  of  his  famUy  with  the 
strength  and  the  fortitude  to  bear  their 
great  lose  with  courage.  May  the  shining 
example  of  Rabbi  Hochman's  life  serve  as  a 
source  of  Inspiration  and  emulation  for  all 
of  xut.  May  his  memory  always  be  for  a 
blessing  and  may  his  soul  be  bound  up  In 
the  bond  of  eternal  life,  and  let  us  say,  amen. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    1*«W    TOftK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days,  when  we  are  so  preoccupied  with 
events  in  southeast  Asia,  it  Is  difQcult  to 
appreciate  that  a  major  crisis  Is  building 
up  in  southern  Africa. 

The  illegal  seizure  of  power  by  the 
Smith  regime  in  Southern  Rhodesia  rep- 
resents a  frantic  effort  to  preserve  the 
domination  in  that  territory  of  4  million 
Africans  by  less  than  250,000  people  of 
European  descent.  If  the  current  efforts 
to  bring  down  the  Smith  regime  by  eco- 
nomic sanctions  are  unsuccessful,  an- 
other South  Africa,  with  its  Inhuman 
policy  of  apartheid,  will  be  in  the  making. 
Eventually,  there  will  be  an  appalling  ex- 
plosion of  violence,  as  the  Africans  In 
these  areas,  supported  by  the  independ- 
ent African  States  to  the  north,  revolt. 

In  an  article  in  the  April  Issue  of  the 
distinguished  quarterly,  Foreign  Affairs. 
President  Julius  K.  Nyerere,  of  Tanzania, 
has  described  In  measured  tones  the 
depth  of  feeling  of  the  independent  Afri- 
cans on  these  matters.  All  of  us  would 
do  well  to  read  and  ponder  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Nyerere's  analysis  of  the 
situatlcm.  which  follows: 

Rhodesia  in  ihb  Context  or  Sotjthhin 

AvmicA 

(By  Julius  K.  Nyerere) 

The  deep  and  intense  anger  of  Africa  on 
the  subject  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is  by  now 
widely  realized.  It  Is  not.  however  so  clearly 
understood.  In  consequence  the  mutual 
suspicion  which  already  exists  between  free 
African  States  and  nations  of  the  West  Is 
In  danger  of  getting  very  much  worse. 

Before  November  11,  1065.  African  States, 
Individually  and  collectively,  had  frequent- 
ly expressed  their  great  concern  about  the 
poslUon  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  But  It  was 
only  with  the  uiUlateral  declaration  of  in- 
dependence by  the  Smith  regime  that  this 
concern  was  transformed  Into  Impatient 
wrath.  The  catalyst  of  this  changed  attitude 
was  the  rebelUon  against  British  soverelg:nty. 
This  was  not  because  Africa  wished  Southern 
Rhodesia  to  remain  a  colony;  Africa's  earUer 
demands  had  been  for  action  to  end  colonial- 
ism. Nor  was  It  evidence  of  a  deep-rooted 
objection  to  Illegality  In  the  antlcolonial 
struggle.  It  Is  a  fact  that  Africa  prefers 
to  use  constitutional,  legal,  and  peaceful 
methods  In  the  campaigns  for  national  free- 
dom; but  If  these  fall  then  other  methods 
are  accepted.  Thus,  for  example,  an  Algerian 
Oovernment-ln-exlle  was  recognized  by 
many  African  States  long  before  Prance  con- 
ceded Independence.  And  at  the  present 
tune  a  government-ln-exlle,  beaded  by  Hold- 
en  Roberto,  is  recognized  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  African  Unity  as  the  rightful  authori- 
ty In  Angola,  despite  the  fact  that  legally 
Portugal  continues  to  dominate  that  area. 
With  respect  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  Africa's 
objection  is  to  this  particular  assumption 
of  authority,  not  to  illegality  In  generaL 
It  would  be  hypocrisy  to  pretend  otherwise. 

The  hostility  aroused  by  the  Smith  decla- 
ration of  Independence  Is  based  on  ratlonsl 
lnterpretatl<»is  of  Its  purpose  and  Its  effects 
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Ux  relation  to  the  total  legitimate  go&la  of 
Africa.  For  thla  rebellion  la  not  an  upiialng 
of  the'  people:  It  represenu  an  attempt  to 
expand  the  area,  and  strengthen  the  hold  tn 
Africa,  of  doctrine*  which  are  Inimical  to 
the  whole  future  of  freedom  in  thla  con- 
tinent. It  repreaente  an  advance  by  the 
forces  of  raclallam.  fascism  and.  Indeed,  co- 
lonialism In  southern  Africa. 

To  the  independent  States  of  Africa  thl* 
la  not  a  development  which  can  l>e  viewed 
with  olympian  detachment.  We  are  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  confltct  with  theee  forces, 
and  our  own  future  demands  their  defeat. 
Gradually  and  somewhat  painfully,  colonial- 
ism and  raclallam  have  been  pushed  out  of 
northern  and  central  Africa.  But  while  they 
remain  In  thU  continent  none  of  us  can 
really  be  free  to  live  In  peace  and  dignity, 
or  be  able  to  concentrate  on  the  economic 
development  which  was  a  large  part  of  the 
purpoee  of  our  political  revolution.  The 
Smith  declaration  of  independence  repre- 
aecits  a  coiinterattack  by  these  forces,  and 
It  Is  In  that  context  that  Africa  has  reacted. 
and  demands  lu  defeat. 

This  should  not  be  dUBcuIt  to  comprehend. 
Ik  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Allied 
Powers  to  make  peace  with  HiUer  after 
France.  Belgium,  and  Holland  were  liberated. 
They  were  not  prepared  to  try.  Still  lees 
were  the  Jews  outside  Germany  willing  to 
support  any  compromise  which  would  have 
left  their  compatrloU  under  the  control  of 
a  Nazi  regime — even  had  the  ultimate  horror 
of  racial  extermination  been  excluded.  Both 
the  states  concerned  and  the  peoples  who 
were  being  treated  as  racially  Inferior  real- 
laed  that  the  war  had  to  continue  until 
nfiT**""  was  politically  ended  in  Europe. 

Tbe  parallels  are  almost  exact.  The  sep- 
arate freedom  movements  in  Africa  were 
but  different  arms  of  one  liberation  process. 
Whan  Dr.  NluTimah  said  In  1957  that  the 
Independence  of  Ghana  was  Incomplete  until 
the  whcde  of  Africa  was  free,  he  spoke  a 
truth  which  Is  still  valid  for  all  of  us.  The 
struggle  has  to  continue  until  final  victory: 
ootonlalism  must  be  wiped  out  In  Africa  be- 
for  any  postcolonlal  independent  state  can 
feel  secure.  And  no  citizen  of  Africa — white 
or  black — can  live  in  the  comfort  of  his  own 
Mlf-reepect  while  other  African  citizens  are 
suffering  discrimination  and  humiliation  for 
being  bom  what  they  are. 

Tet  at  the  present  time  the  Portuguese 
Colonies  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  to- 
gether wtth  South  Africa.  South-W«t  Africa. 
and  Southern  Rhodesia,  constitute  almost 
one-seventh  of  the  land  mass  of  Africa. 
About  13  (lercent  of  Africa's  population  lives 
In  these  areas.  And  each  of  these  territories 
tn  dlffecent  ways  is  governed  on  the  princi- 
piee  of  rmclal  Inequality  and  minority  domi- 
nation. 

Portugal  pretends  that  her  African  colo- 
nies are  really  part  of  Europe,  and  that  she 
abjures  racial  discrimination.  She  claims 
Instead  to  be  in  the  process  of  making  Euro- 
pean gentlenxen  out  of  the  African  inhabi- 
tants of  those  areas,  and  talks  proudly  of 
the  policy  of  equality  for  the  asslmllado. 
But  Africans  are  not  European,  could  not 
become  Bviropean  and  do  not  want  to  become 
European.  They  demand  instead  the  right 
to  be  Africans  in  Africa,  and  to  determine 
their  own  cultural,  economic,  and  political 
future.  This  right  Is  what  Portugal  denies. 
The  inhabitants  of  her  colonies  can  certainly 
be  "African':  bm  if  they  are.  then  they  are 
subjected  to  special  laws,  and  special  taxa- 
tion and  labor  levies:  their  pertlclpatloo  In 
the  functions  of  their  own  government  la 
ruled  out. 

In  South  Africa  there  Is  no  longer  even  the 
pretense  that  citizens  of  different  races  are 
equal  before  the  law.  or  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights  and  duties.  The  "separate  but 
equal"  concept  which  was  defeated  In  the 
United  States  in  1964  has  been  defeated  In 
South  Africa,  too;  but  there,  inside  Africa, 


It  is  the  "equal"  aspect  which  has  been 
abandoned.  In  providing  separate  facilities 
for  people  of  different  races,  the  Courts  have 
ruled  that  the  sei>arate  schools,  housing, 
waiting  rocBOS,  and  so  on  do  not  have  to  be 
of  equal  standard:  it  is  enough  that  they  are 
sep«u*t«.  Africans  can  be — and  are — treated 
as  a  subspecies  of  mankind.  No  legal  or 
political  restraint  now  prevents  the  white 
minority  government  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  from  imposing  lu  harsh,  dis- 
criminatory will  upon  the  African  majority. 
To  be  an  African  is  to  beg  for  a  permit  to 
live  in  your  own  country — or  to  leave  it:  It 
la  to  need  pennlaalon  to  work  in  a  particular 
place  or  in  a  particular  Job;  it  la  to  carry 
a  pass  at  all  times — day  and  night — and  be 
subjected  at  any  movement  to  arbitrary  ar- 
rest. And  it  la  to  have  no  legal  means  what- 
soever to  participate  In  the  determination  of 
your  own  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, your  own  place  or  conditions  of  liv- 
ing— much  leas  to  partlcljjate  in  the  govern- 
ing of  your  country.  To  be  an  African  In 
South  Africa  is  to  have  permission,  unlim- 
ited pertnission.  to  say  "Yea.  Baas" — and 
preferably  even  then  In  Afrikaans.  It  la  to 
have  permission  to  be  humiliated  by  any 
man.  wonum.  or  child  who  has  a  white  akin 
Just  for  the  reason  that  he  has  a  white  skin. 

It  la  conditions  and  attitudes  of  this  kind 
which  free  Africa  U  determined  to  fight. 
And  there  can  be  no  questioning  of  the 
fact  that  (regardless  of  some  reasonable  crit- 
icisms of  particular  Independent  African 
States)  the  elimination  of  colonialism  and  ra- 
cial domination  In  these  countries  to  the 
south  Is  Justified  by  all  the  basic  principles 
of  mankind.  Every  principle  of  national 
and  individual  freedom,  every  principle  of 
human  equality,  of  Justice  and  of  humanity, 
makes  It  Imperative  that  the  rule  of  the  mi- 
norities shall  be  ended.  For  they  are  Judge, 
Jury,  prosecuting  attorney  and  lawmaker  in 
their  own  dispute.  And  the  question  at  ia- 
aue  now  la  whether  Southern  Rhodesia  shall 
for  the  foreseeable  future  be  governed  on 
that  same  basis  of  human  Inequality,  or 
whether  the  existing,  at  present  very  slightly 
modified,  version  of  racial  domination  shall 
be  replaced  by  progress  toward  human  Jus- 
tice and  equality. 

n 

While  Africa  is  determined  that  the  whole 
of  southern  Africa  ahall  be  free  before  the 
atruggle  ceaaee.  it  recognizes  that  the  strategy 
and  tactics  of  the  fight  will  vary  according 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  three 
different  areas  (four  If  South-West  Africa 
la  counted  separately) .  The  monster  of  "un- 
freedom"  in  southern  Africa  has  three  heads, 
and  although  each  draws  strength  and  sus- 
tenance from  the  existence  of  the  others,  it 
remains  true  that  each  has  its  own  separate 
vulnerability  to  determined  assault  by  the 
world  forces  of  freedom. 

The  best  armored,  and  in  many  ways  the 
most  tragic,  of  the  three  heads  In  southern 
Africa  is  the  Republic  of  South  Africa  Itself. 
There,  racialism  has  become  a  self-Justifying 
religion  of  survival,  which  demands  ever- 
Increasing  ruthlesaneas  to  protect  its  ad- 
herents against  the  hatred  it  has  induced. 
Its  doctrines  of  superiority  are  inculcated 
into  the  white  community  from  the  moment 
of  birth;  its  teaching  of  Inferiority  domi- 
nates the  lives  of  the  nonwhltes  from  a  sim- 
ilar moment.  And  It  is  in  grave  danger  of 
convincing  all  South  Africans — if  It  has  not 
already  done  so — that  there  are  not  human 
beings  In  the  world,  but  whites  and  non- 
whites.  If  It  succeeds  in  this,  then  there 
will  also  one  day  be  learned  the  dreadful 
lesson  that  the  whites  constitute  lesa  than 
one-fifth  of  the  South  African  population, 
and  that  numbers  provide  strength.  Yet 
because  this  religion  of  racialism  has  al- 
ready been  responsible  for  so  much  human 
humiliation  and  suffering,  only  a  miracle 
ooukl  provide  any  real  hope  of  its  peaceful 
reversal  and  the  growth  of  practical  brother- 


hood. For  It  has  already  promoted  hatred 
and  Justified  fear.  It  now  appears  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  an  overwhelming  In- 
ternal explosion  will  occur  in  South  Africa 
and  bring  the  whole  present  edifice  of 
apartheid  to  an  end:  we  can  only  pray  that  It 
Is  not  followed  by  a  mere  reversal  of  the 
racial  domination,  for  that  would  be  the 
logic  of  the  doctrines  which  are  now  being 
propagated  by  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment. 

But  If  there  Is  no  hope  of  peaceful  change 
from  inside.  It  remains  true  that  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Africa  Is  an  industrial  state. 
inextricably  Involved  In  International  com- 
merce. It  is  also  true  that  the  South  African 
Government's  policies  suffer  the  expressed 
disapproval  of  nearly  every  nation  and  politi- 
cal organization  in  the  world.  This  disap- 
proval, however,  remains  a  verbal  one;  no 
action  is  taken  to  activate  it.  This  is  largely 
because  of  the  international  economic  links 
of  the  capitalist  world  (and  thus  interna- 
tional bu-slness  Involvement  in  apartheid). 
This  reluctance  to  take  economic  action  is 
backed  up  by  the  fact  that  South  Africa  is 
a  legally  constituted,  internationally  recog- 
nized, sovereign  nation.  Fears  of  the  Impli- 
cations of  intervention  from  outside — 
through  the  United  Nations  or  by  any  other 
means — have  thus  caused  the  democratic  and 
even  the  antlcolonlal  nations  of  the  West 
to  eacbew,  on  grounds  of  legality,  any  deliber- 
ate activity  designed  to  reverse  the  apartheid 
policies  of  South  Africa.  It  la  claimed  that 
however  reprehensible  these  may  be.  therv 
must  be  no  outside  Intervention  In  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  sovereign  state.  Legality  is 
given  paramountcy  over  morality.  In  conse- 
quence, the  only  prospect  for  South  Africa  is 
long,  drawn-out  suffering,  violence  and 
bitterness.  For  the  struggle  will  go  on  until 
the  cause  of  freedom  ultimately  triumphs. 

The  position  In  relation  to  Angola.  Mozam- 
bique, and  Portuguese  Guinea  Is  different. 
This  is,  or  should  be,  a  classic  colonial  situa- 
tion. The  problem  la  that  Portugal  refuses 
to  live  In  the  30th  century:  she  persists  lo 
believing  that  colonialism  can  be  maintained, 
even  by  the  poorest  and  most  backward  of 
the  states  of  Europe.  The  question  there- 
fore is  how  to  wake  up  Portugal  to  the  fact* 
of  politics  in  the  modem  day. 

Portugal's  European  and  American  alll«a 
could,  of  course,  have  great  Influence  upoo 
her — particularly  if  they  were  prepared  to 
deny  her  the  right  to  use  their  military 
strength  In  her  defense  while  she  uses  h«r 
own  (and  their  ammunition)  in  suppressing 
incipient  revolt  in  her  colonies.  They  could 
even  help  her  to  make  the  transition  to  ttw 
20th  century  by  building  her  internal  econ- 
omy. But  if  the  free  countries  of  the  West 
fail  to  try.  or  if  they  fail  to  succeed,  then 
Africa  will  have  to  pursue  this  battle  on  hsr 
own.  or  with  what  allies  she  can  find.  Our 
own  weakness  means  that  we  shall  have  only 
one  way  of  doing  that — by  supporting  guer- 
rilla warfare  until,  after  suffering  and  de- 
struction, Portugal  wakes  up  to  her  own 
realities. 

tn 

Until  November  11.  1965.  there  was  a  hop* 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  would  be  able  to 
avoid  this  dreadful  path  to  freedom.  Cer- 
tainly the  de  facto  government  was  a  racial- 
ist, racially  constituted,  minority  govern- 
ment. Certainly  apartheid,  under  other 
names,  restricted  the  Africans'  freedom  to 
choose  their  place  of  living  and  working 
and  certainly  separate  educational,  healtb. 
and  other  public  services  insured  that  tW 
Africans  maintained  their  existing  lowly  posi- 
tion. But  the  vital  difference  was  that 
Southern  Rhodesia  was  legally  a  British  col- 
ony; British  surrender  of  power  to  the  settler 
minority  had  been  tragically  real,  but  tt 
8top{>ed  short  of  legal  transfer.  This  meant 
that,  although  she  was  faced  with  diSlcultltt 
of  implementation.  Britain  was  the  power  re- 
sponsible for  the  future  in  Southern  Rbo- 
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desla.  And  Africa  took  comfort  from  the  fact 
that  Britain's  declared  policy,  in  relation 
to  all  her  colonies,  has  been  to  bring  them 
to  democratic  Independence  under  conditions 
which  safeguard  the  people  from  oppression 
from  any  quarter. 

The  legal  power  and  responsibility  of 
Britain  therefore  meant  that  Africa  expected 
gradual  constitutional  advance  toward  de- 
mocracy or  majority  rule.  What  appeared  to 
be  required  was  to  make  Britain  realize  the 
seriousness  of  a  situation  in  which  Southern 
Rhodesia  existed  as  an  outpost  of  South  Af- 
rica, but  operated  under  the  name  and  re- 
sponsibility Of  the  British  Crown.  Once  this 
was  realized  Africa  expected  that  Britain 
would  at  last  take  steps  to  deal  with  the 
white  settlers  who  were  misappropriating 
public  power. 

In  other  words,  what  Africa  has  been  de- 
manding from  Britain  in  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  a  transition  from  the  white  minority  domi- 
nation In  government  to  majority  rule,  and 
only  after  that.  Independence  for  the  colony. 
This  has  been  the  position  of  the  nationalist 
forces  In  the  colony;  it  has  been  the  position 
of  all  African  leaders.  The  argument  has  not 
been  about  the  timing  of  this  transition — 
how  long  it  would  take,  or  how  many  steps 
are  involved — but  about  the  principle  of  it. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  Africa  looks  at 
the  unilateral  declaration  of  Independence 
by  the  minority  government  in  Southern 
Rhodesia;  it  Is  because  of  these  reasonable 
and  Justified  expectations  that  the  Smith 
move  Is  of  such  importance.  The  settler  re- 
gime has  said.  In  effect,  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  legal  restraints  upon  the  minority  Is 
unbearable.  And  as  Britain  refused  to  give 
them  Independence  without  asking  for  some 
assurances  about  the  future  development  to 
majority  rule,  they  took  Independence.  And 
in  BO  doing  their  leader  had  the  temerity  to 
paraphrase  the  greatest  freedom  document 
of  all  time — the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

Mr.  Ian  Smith  Justified  his  seizure  of 
power,  and  his  quotations,  by  claiming  that 
his  move  was  "antlcolonlal."  and  that  his 
government  Is  the  "defender  of  civilized 
standards" — not  raciallstlc  at  all.  He  has  ar- 
gued that,  because  countries  to  the  north 
with  black  majority  governments  were 
granted  independence.  It  is  unreasonable 
that  Southern  Rhodesia  should  remain  a 
colony  after  43  years  of  "governing  ourselves 
responsibly." 

The  facts  do  not  support  Mr  Smith.  The 
facts  show  that  Southern  Rhodesia  has  been 
governed  responsibly  only  as  far  as  the  white 
community  is  concerned,  and  that  every  as- 
pect of  that  society  is  based  on  racial  dis- 
tinctions to  the  deWment  of  the  African 
community.  The  facts  prove,  once  again, 
that  any  elected  government  Is  responsive 
only  to  the  desires  of  the  electorate;  even  if 
ito  ministers  wish  to  consider  the  Interests 
of  nonvoters,  they  are  virtually  powerless  to 
do  anything  really  effective. 

Writing  in  Punch  recently,  Mr.  Smith 
•aid,  "Our  Parliament  is  open  to  all  races, 
our  civil  service  offers  senior  posts  on  parity 
terms  for  all  races,  our  university  opens  its 
•Joors  to  all  races,  and  our  voters'  rolls  are 
open  to  all  races.  Merit  is,  and  must  be.  the 
only  criterion." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  U  that  of  the  65 
■eats  In  Parliament  60  are  elected  by  the 
A  roU,  and  15  by  the  B  roll.  To  get  onto 
the  A  roll  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  incMne 
«*  £792  per  annum,  or  an  Income  of  £330 
per  annvun  plus  4  years'  secondary  school 
•ducatlon  (or  certain  other  Intermediate 
eomblnatlons).  To  get  onto  the  B  roll  the 
ugures  are  lower;  at  Income  of  £264  per  an- 
num, or  a  combination  of  being  over  30  years 
*  age  with  an  Income  of  £132  per  annum 
plus  primary  educaUon.  In  consequence,  of 
w  84,080  people  on  the  A  roll,  89,378  were 
TOltee;  Africans  predominated  on  the  B  roll 
Wth  more  than  10,000  voters,  as  against  1,000 
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non-Africans,  but  these  figures  are  not  very 
revealing,  as  the  nationalist  organizations 
called  for  a  boycott  of  the  elections.  The 
comparative  population  figures  show  that 
there  are  In  Southern  Rhodesia  almost  4 
million  Africans  and  less  than  250,000  people 
of  European  descent. 

The  Goverrunent  of  Southern  Rhodesia  is 
thus  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  white  voters, 
and  is  likely  to  remain  so.  The  B  roll  seats 
are  not  even  sufficient  to  veto  chang^es  in  the 
constitution.  Neither  are  there  in  fact  any 
Africans  in  senior  positions  in  the  civil 
serv'lce;  and  If  there  were,  the  existing  legis- 
lation would  force  them  to  live  in  the 
designated  "African  areas"  of  the  towns  re- 
gardless of  their  Income.  And  behind  all 
this  smokescreen  of  "resp>onslbility"  and 
"merit"  are  complete  segregation  and  abso- 
lute Inequality  in  the  availability  of  educa- 
tion. 

Schooling  for  non-African  children  Is  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  7  and  15  years; 
and  in  1963  there  were  19.898  European  chil- 
dren In  secondary  schools  out  of  the  53,000 
total  European  school  eiu-ollment.  Only 
7,045  African  pupUs  were  attending  sec- 
ondary schools  during  that  year,  and  only 
81  of  these  were  In  form  VI.  where  entrance 
to  the  university  can  be  attempted.  It  is 
hard  to  argue  that  these  differences  of  sec- 
ondary school  attendance  are  due  to  differ- 
ences in  innate  ability  when  something  like 
10  times  more  money  is  allocated  for  each 
European  pupU  than  for  each  African  pupU. 
The  truth  is  that  educational  opportunities 
Just  do  not  exist  for  the  African  conununlty 
in  the  way  they  do  tor  whites.  There  are 
places  in  the  sixth-year  class  for  only  60 
percent  of  the  African  children  who  attend 
school  for  the  first  6  years;  out  of  those 
who  do  pass  that  hurdle,  only  25  percent 
will  find  a  place  in  a  secondary  school  3 
years  later. 

It  is  not  my  pttrpose  to  deny  that  there 
are  difficulties  in  providing  the  educational 
expansion  which  la  required  In  Africa  now; 
Tajizanla's  problems  are  too  real  for  that. 
But  when  this  racial  dlstinctloin  Is  made  In 
educational  opportunities,  it  is  rank  dis- 
honesty to  talk  of  equality  of  opportunity  in 
other  fields  which  dep>end  on  an  educational 
or  income  qualification.  Neither  is  it  reei- 
Istic  to  expect  the  voters  (i.e..  the  people  In 
the  upper  Income  brackets,  who  have  re- 
served educational  opportunitlee  for  their 
own  children)  to  breaJc  down  the  racial  dis- 
tinctions which  maintain  their  current 
privileged  position. 

Recent  history  in  Southern  Rhodesia  sup- 
porte  this  negative  expectation.  Since  1967 
there  has  been  a  steady  electoral  move  toward 
political  p»artiee  and  groups  which  have  been 
most  fierce  In  their  declared  Intention  to 
resist  racial  IntegraUon.  The  Rhodeslan 
front,  which  Is  the  party  of  the  present  Smith 
regime,  was  elected  when  It  owxjsed  the 
United  Federal  Party  proposal  to  amend  the 
Land  Apportionment  Act  (which,  among 
other  things,  reserves  37  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  country  for  Eiux>pean  ownership ) . 
In  its  manifesto  the  Rhodeslan  front  declared 
that  it  would  seek  to  amend  the  constitution, 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  bring  about 
"premature  African  dominance."  the  mani- 
festo also  recognized  the  right  of  government 
to  "provide  sep>arate  amenities  for  various 
[racial]  groups." 

Since  that  election,  successive  Rhodeslan 
front  governments  have  Indeed  concentrated 
on  political  questions,  and  particularly  on 
the  question  of  Independence.  In  the  proc- 
ess they  have  gained,  and  used,  all  the  powers 
of  a  poUce  state.  All  African  nationalist 
parties  have  been  banned,  and  their  leaders 
Imprisoned  or  detained;  meetings  have  been 
prohibited,  demonstrations  broken  up  by 
police  violence.  And  since  Independence, 
press  censorship  has  been  Imposed  on  all 
media  of  public  communication,  and  the 
harshest  penalties  imposed  tor  any  refusal 


to  l>ow  down  to  the  behests  of  this  illegal, 
minority  admlnlstraUon.  The  regime  has.  in 
fact,  moved  consistenUy  along  the  path  It 
laid  down  for  itself — the  path  which  leads 
directly  and  In  a  short  time  to  the  Imposition 
In  Southern  Rhodesia  of  an  unabashed 
apartheid  policy  as  it  Is  operated  in  South 
Africa, 

Blany  of  these  developments,  and  certainly 
the  groundwork  for  them,  had  taken  place 
before  UDI.  Independence  merely  repre- 
sented a  logical  further  stage;  It  had  to 
come — legally  or  otherwise — or  there  had  to 
be  a  reversal  of  direction.  What  independ- 
ence under  the  present  minority  regime 
means,  therefore,  is  that  the  Rubicon  has 
been  crossed.  If  this  independence  is  sus- 
tained, the  hope  of  a  peaceful  (even  if  grad- 
ual) development  to  majority  rule  has  been 
obliterated.  The  only  hope  now  remaining, 
therefore,  is  for  the  rebellion  to  be  defeated 
by  the  legal  power  and  a  new  start  made  on 
the  rood  to  peaceful  progress, 
rv 
The  Importance  of  this  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. A  sxiccessful  declaration  of  in- 
dependence by  the  minority  government  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  represents  an  expansion 
of  raclaUsm  and  fascism  in  Africa,  and  a 
step  backward  in  the  drive  for  African  free- 
dom. It  is  as  though  one  of  the  Southern 
States  In  the  United  States  of  America  now. 
In  the  year  1966.  succeeded  in  enlarging  and 
strengthening  the  segregation  and  discrim- 
ination within  Its  area  of  Jurisdiction.  The 
reaction  of  the  Federal  authorities,  and  of  the 
the  civil  rights  organizations,  can  be  easily 
Imagined.  They  would  know  that  their  fu- 
ture was  at  stake,  and  that  the  battle  was 
Joined  as  surely  as  it  was  at  Fort  Sumter  in 
1861.    So  it  Is  in  Africa. 

But  the  parallel  does  not  stop  there.  Just 
as  would  be  the  case  in  America,  so  in 
Africa,  the  success  of  the  Southern  Rhodeslan 
minority  would  strengthen  the  forces  of  re- 
action in  other  parts  of  the  continent.  South 
Africa  and  Portugal  must  want  the  Smith 
rebellion  to  succeed.  Their  Interest  is  one 
of  ideological  sympathy;  but  it  Is  also  one 
of  geography.  The  map  of  Africa  shows  their 
reasons  for  wanting  white  domination  safely 
entrenched  in  Southern  Rhodesia — Just  as 
It  Indicates  the  special  interest  of  countries 
like  Zambia  and  Bechuanaland  that  it  shall 
not  succeed. 

Yet  although  South  Africa  and  Porttigal 
want  white  domination  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished In  Southern  Rhodesia,  the  Ulegality 
of  the  present  situation  is  an  embarrassment 
to  them.  They  cannot  afford  to  intervene 
actively  on  the  side  of  Rhodesia  unless  and 
imtll  they  are  certain  that  the  rebellion  will 
succeed.  For  in  supporting  the  lUegal  regime 
they  are  staking  their  own  future  on  Its  suc- 
cess. 

South  Africa's  strongest  defense  against 
International  criticism  of  her  policies  is  the 
legality  of  her  government,  the  recognized 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  and  the  doctrine 
that  the  Internal  affairs  of  any  nation  are 
outside  the  competence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  any  other  international  official  body. 
If  she  openly  supports  a  rebeUlon  against 
legal  authority  in  another  state,  then  it  is 
infinitely  more  difficult  for  her  to  resist 
international  Intervention  In  her  own  affairs. 
Consequently,  we  have  the  position  where 
the  Verwoerd  government  claims  to  stand 
neutral  In  the  conflict  between  the  sover- 
eignty authoriy  (Blrtaln)  and  the  de  facto 
authority  (the  Smith  regime)  In  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

This  official  neutrality  la  at  the  moment 
possible  because  the  economic  sanctions  are 
volnutary  acts  of  each  separate  nation-state. 
By  refusing  to  participate  In  theee  sanctions 
South  Africa  Is  thus  breaking  no  interna- 
tional commitment  and  infringing  neither 
domestic  nor  International  law.  This  situa- 
tion would  be  (^banged  if  the  United  Nations 
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applied  chapter  7  of  the  charter  (even  article 
41  alone) .  which  make*  uuictlotis  mandatory 
on  all  members.  South  Africa  would  then 
either  have  to  cooperate,  or  she  would  draw 
upon  herself  the  international  action  she  la 
•o  concerned  to  avoid.  That  Is  to  say.  she 
would  either  hav«  to  stop  trading  with 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  be  prepared  to  an- 
swer questions  about  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion of  goods  she  is  Importing,  or  she  would 
be  liable  to  be  Included  In  the  area  covered 
by  sanctions. 

The  Implications  of  the  present  position 
are  well  understood  by  the  present  South 
African  Oovemment.  They  account  for  Its 
falliire  to  give  the  "Independent"  Smith  re- 
gime all  the  support  It  hoped  for.  Yet  It  la 
clear  that  white  public  opinion  Inside  South 
Africa  Is  willing  to  do  at  least  some  of  the 
things  the  Oovemment  fears  to  do — end  that 
the  Oovemment  wUl  not  interfere.  The  "OU 
for  Rhodesia"  campaign  depends  for  Its  suc- 
cess on  publicity  and  Is  thus  known  outside 
southern  Africa.  Ther«  la  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  through  private  business  deals  with 
South  African  firms  and  citizens,  the  cutting 
edge  ot  International  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia  la  being— and  will  be — 
blunted.  By  these  means  South  Africa  la 
able,  without  risking  her  own  position,  to 
aaatat  the  white  regime  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
to  survive. 

Portugal,  too,  la  hamstrung  by  the  Il- 
legality at  the  present  Southern  Rhodesl&n 
position.  She,  too,  is  relying  upon  legalistic 
nicetie*  to  prevent  Western  pressure  build- 
ing up  against  her  occupation  of  Moeam- 
blque,  Angola,  and  Portuguese  Oulnea.  She 
can.  therefore,  hardly  afford  to  defend  and 
•aslst  a  rebellion  in  the  territory  of  a  major 
■uropean  ally.  Yet  again.  It  is  (to  say  the 
least)  highly  probable  that  she  la  giving 
undercover  assistance  to  Rhodesia.  As  Sir 
■dgar  Whitehead,  a  past  Prime  Wnlster  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  said  in  the  Spectator  of 
January  38.  "Moaamblque  could  not  survive 
If  an  African  nattonaltst  government  took 
over  In  Rhodesia,  and  would  be  utterly 
ruined  if  the  Rhodeslan  economy  collapsed." 
Sir  Bdgar  went  on  to  refer  to  the  oil  refinery 
at  Louren^o  Marques,  and  the  assistance 
which  It  can  give  quietly  to  the  Smith  regime 
dwpite  tha  absence  of  crude  oil  for  the 
Umtali  refliiery.  Once  again,  this  position 
exists  because  there  Is  no  International  "il- 
legality" In  trading  with  Southern  Rhodesia. 
The  situation  would  be  changed  If  chapter  7 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  were  applied, 
for  in  that  case  Portugal  (even  more  than 
South  Africa)  would  be  forced  by  her  own 
needs  to  cease  giving  active  support  to  the 
Smith  regime. 

South  Africa  and  Portiigal  are  tbtis  unable 
to  give  open  support  to  Smith  because  they 
depend  i^>on  clahna  at  legality  to  defend 
their  own  positions.  There  Is  thus  a  weak- 
ness in  the  racialist  southern  African  front 
which  oould  be  expl(^ted  by  the  forces  ot 
justice.  And  It  Is,  in  fact,  this  same  question 
o*  legality  which  makes  It  Imperative  for 
Britain  and  the  West  generally  to  use  this 
weakness  and  to  defeat  Smith  emd  white 
domination  in  southern  Rhodesia. 

Western  governments  have  repeatedly  de- 
clared their  hoetiuty  to  apartheid  and  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  racial  equality. 
7%ey  have  frequently  made  verbal  declara- 
tions at  their  sympathy  with  the  forces  in 
opposition  to  South  African  policies.  But 
they  have  excused  their  failure  to  act  In  sup- 
port of  their  words  on  the  grounds  of  South 
Africa's  sovereignty.  Africa  has  ahown  a 
great  deal  ot  skepticism  about  this  argument, 
believing  that  It  masked  a  reluctance  to  In- 
tervene on  the  side  of  justice  when  white 
privilege  was  InvcHved.  Now.  In  the  case  of 
Southern  Rhodesia,  legality  Is  on  the  side 
ot  tnterventioQ.  What  Is  the  We«t  going  to 
dor  WUl  tt  justify  or  confound  African 
•uspiciooe? 


So  far  the  West  has  demonstrated  its  In- 
tentions by  the  gradual  Increase  of  voluntary 
economic  sanctions:  there  has  been  a  refusal 
even  to  challenge  South  African  and  Portu- 
guese sui>port  for  Smith  by  making  the  sanc- 
tions mandatory  upon  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations.  And  there  have  been  re- 
peated statements  by  the  responsible  au- 
thority that  force  will  not  be  used  except  In 
case  of  a  breakdown  in  law  and  order — whlcb 
apparently  does  not  cover  the  Illegal  seizure 
of  power.  What  happens  If  the  economic 
sanctions  fall  to  bring  down  the  Smith 
regUne  Is  left  vague.  The  suggestion  there- 
fore remains  that,  despite  legality  and  despite 
the  protestations  of  belief  In  human  equality, 
the  domination  of  a  white  minority  over 
blacks  Is  acceptable  to  the  West. 

V 

This  s\isplcion  about  the  sincerity  of  the 
West  can  be  eliminated  only  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Smith  regime,  and  a  new  start  being 
made  on  the  path  to  majority  rule  before  In- 
dependence. It  would  not  be  enough  for 
Snalth  to  resign  and  for  a  different  "more 
liberal,"  white-dominated.  Independent  gov- 
ernment to  be  legally  eatablL&hed.  If  Britain 
and  her  allies,  with  the  support  at  Africa, 
defeat  Smith,  then  the  minimum  must  be 
the  reeetabllshment  of  effective  British  au- 
thority, and  an  interim  government  which  la 
charged  with  the  task  of  leading  the  colony 
to  majority  rule.  This  will  Inevitably  require 
the  presence  of  British  civU  servants  and 
British  troops — or,  better  still,  UiUted  Na- 
tions admlnlstratc»s  and  forces.  Experience 
in  South  Africa,  and  In  Southern  Rhodesia 
Itself,  makes  it  absurd  for  anyone  to  exp>ect 
Africa  to  trust  Rhodeslan  whites  (even  under 
nominal  British  sovereignty)  with  the  task 
of  effecting  the  transition  to  majority  rule. 

It  la  Important,  too,  that  Britain  should 
make  a  public  declaration  of  her  Intentions 
in  Southern  Rhodesia.  It  must  be  made 
clear  that  there  will  be  a  rapid  move  (even 
if  in  stages)  to  majority  rule,  with  safe- 
guards for  human  rij^ts.  and  after  that — 
but  only  after  that— Itadepvendence  for  the 
colony.  This  public  declaration  is  essential. 
Its  absence  has  already  caused  major  diplo- 
matic dlfflcultlea  between  Britain  and  Africa, 
because  It  leaves  op>en  the  possibility  of  a 
simple  return  to  the  pre-UDI  status  quo  in 
Rhodesia. 

It  Is  true  that  such  a  declaration  would 
be  opposed  by  South  Africa  and  Portugal, 
and  that  the  Rhodeslan  whites  would  be  bit- 
terly hostile.  But  this  is  what  the  present 
crisis  Is  all  about:  Is  Southern  Rhodesia  to 
become  a  nation  of  equal  citizens  or  is  It  to 
become  an  outpost  of  white  racialism?  The 
fears  of  Southern  Rhodesia's  minorities  have 
been  dealt  with  by  Britain's  many  assurances 
about  the  transitional  period  after  the  re- 
bellion comes  to  an  end.  It  is  now  time  to 
consider  the  fears  of  the  African  majority, 
both  Inside  the  country  and  elsewhere  In  the 
continent.  It  la  time,  in  other  worda,  for 
Britain  and  the  United  Statee  of  America 
to  make  clear  whether  they  really  believe  In 
the  principles  they  claim  to  espouse,  or 
whether  their  policies  are  governed  by  con- 
sideration for  the  privileges  of  their  "kith 
and  kin." 

By  its  unilateral  declaration  of  independ- 
ence, Southern  Rhodesia  has  come  out 
openly  In  support  of  racialism  In  Africa. 
The  rest  of  Africa  cannot,  for  the  sake  of  its 
ovni  future,  acquiesce  in  this.  But  circum- 
Btancea  have  meant  that  Southern  Rho- 
desia's action  la  also  a  challenge  to  Britain 
and  to  the  West  generally.  Their  future  r»- 
latlons  with  Africa,  and  Africa's  future  atti- 
tude to  them,  depend  upon  this  challenge 
being  answered  effectively. 

At  present  the  world  is  willing  to  8upp>ort 
them  In  meeting  this  challenge;  for  once  no 
complications  ot  the  ccM  war  or  the  "Mn- 
tematlonal  Communist  menace"  enter  Into 
the  problem.    But  If  the  West  falla  to  bring 


down  Smith,  or  having  defeated  him.  falls 
to  establish  conditions  which  wlU  lead  to 
majority  rule  before  independence,  then 
Africa  will  have  to  take  up  the  challenge.  In 
that  case  there  will  be  no  question  of  a 
transition  to  majority  rule.  And  Africa's 
economic  and  military  weakness  means  that 
she  would  have  to  find  allies.  It  Is  worth  con- 
sidering whether,  if  that  happens,  it  will 
then  still  be  true  to  say  that  the  cold  war 
does  not  enter  Into  the  situation,  and  that 
the  "Communist  bogey"  Is  a  nonsensical  red 
herring. 

It  Is  vital  that  Africa's  legitimate  concern 
in  this  matter  should  be  recognized.  For 
each  sovereign  African  nation  has  had  to 
overcome  the  power  of  racialism  in  order  to 
become  Independent.  It  Is,  to  us,  the  ulti- 
mate horror.  We  can  never  surrender  to  It. 
or  allow  It  to  continue  unchallenged  on  the 
African  Continent.  Our  own  future  is  too 
much  Involved. 

But  the  United  States,  Britain,  and  all 
other  countries  of  the  world  are  also  Involved 
in  the  Issue  of  racialism.  Smith  has  thrown 
a  challenge  at  the  world,  and  particularly  at 
the  Western  powers.  He  has  thrown  It  on  be- 
half of  the  whole  of  Southern  Africa.  FYee 
Africa  Is  now  waiting,  with  some  Impatience, 
to  see  whether  the  West  really  Intends  to 
stand  on  the  side  of  human  equality  knd 
human  freedom. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  S,  1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
San  Antonio  News  states  editorially  that 
"diplomatic  and  cultural  isolation  hurts 
both  sides  in  a  cold  war  situation." 

The  paper  believes  that  "lifting  travel 
restrictions  for  scholars  and  others  to 
visit  Communist  China  and  other  re- 
stricted areas  Is  a  useful  step  in  the  right 
direction." 

Becau.se  others  may  want  to  study  the 
thinking  back  of  this  article,  I  have  per- 
mission of  my  colleagues  to  have  the  edi- 
torial In  its  entirety  included  In  the 
Record. 

Relaxed  Travel  Ruxes  Right  S'tep  in  Colo 
Wak 

Lifting  travri  restrictions  for  scholars  and 
others  to  visit  Communist  China  and  othor 
restricted  areas  is  a  useful  step  In  the  right 
directions.  President  Johnson's  action  to  re- 
lax restrictions  in  this  area  can  be  profitable 
for  this  country  and  for  the  proep>ecte  of 
better  International  relations. 

Diplomatic  and  cultural  isolation  hurts 
both  sides  in  a  cold  war  situation. 

Travel  should  not  only  be  permitted,  It 
should  b«  encouraged  by  scholars  (Including 
doctors  and  scientists,  who  are  now  being 
given  passports  for  trips  to  off-limits  places), 
business  and  farm  leaders,  news  reporters, 
and  artlsta.  There  la  no  substitute  for  peo- 
ple-to-people exchangee. 

Prom  a  purely  military  viewpoint,  our  na- 
tional defense  Interests  are  well  served  by 
convincing  a  foe  or  potential  foe  In  war  that 
we  have  the  resources  and  the  technology  to 
make  an  attack  upon  us  a  dangerous  venture. 
Prom  an  ideological  viewpoint.  Communists 
need  to  know  that  the  American  system  pro- 
duces more  abundance  for  more  ot  Its  peo- 
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pie  than  any  Communist  government  even 
promises. 

Travel  la  the  beet  way  to  spread  that  mes- 
sage because  seeing  Is  believing. 


Charles  D.  "Pug"  Ravenel  Named  WhHe 
House  Fellow 


H^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oiHx>r- 
tunlty  to  extend  my  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions to  an  outstanding  young  man  from 
my  district — Charles  D.  "Pug"  Ravenel, 

Pug  Ravenel  is  a  talented,  able  scholar, 
an  outstanding  athlete,  and  has  just  cli- 
maxed a  long  list  of  distinguished  honors 
by  being  named  a  White  House  fellow 
by  the  President. 

This  gifted  and  highly  motivated  young 
man  is  to  be  commended  and  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  to  his  proud  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Ravenel  of  4  Lowndes 
Street.  Charleston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  hereby  Include  an  article  from  the  News 
ft  Courier  regarding  the  accomplishment 
of  this  exceptional  young  man. 
Chablestonian  Named  White  House  Fellow 

Washinoton. — Charles  D.  "Pug"  Ravenel, 
a  Charleston  native,  has  been  named  a  White 
Eouse  fellow,  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
announced  yesterday. 

Ravenel,  a  former  newspaper  carrier  for 
the  News  &  Covirler,  Is  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Ravenel  of  4  Lowndes  Street.  He  was 
graduated  from  Bishop  England  High  School 
la  1955  and  awarded  a  scholarship  by  the 
News  Sc  Courier  to  attend  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy  In  New  Hampshire. 

He  Is  one  of  15  fellows  selected  from  38 
finalists  of  an  Initial  group  of  5,000  as  being 
gifted  and  highly  motivated  young  Ameri- 
cans. He  will  work  in  a  top-level  Govern- 
ment assignment  In  the  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Ravenel,  who  won  both  scholastic  and 
athletic  distinction  at  Harvard  University 
several  years  ago.  now  Is  associated  with  the 
New  Tork  securities  firm  of  Donaldson,  Luf- 
kln  &  Jenrette.  He  lives  at  8  Peter  Cooper 
Road  In  New  York  with  his  wUe,  the  former 
Miss   Mary   Ctirtls  of   South  port.   Conn. 

His  selection  as  a  White  House  Fellow  in 
the  second  year  of  the  fellowship  program 
was  disclosed  by  President  Johnson  at  a 
White  House  reception  honoring  those  end- 
ing the  first  half  of  their  year  of  service  and 
those  selected  to  replace  them.  Johnson's 
selection  of  Ravenel  and  the  14  others  named 
•8  White  House  fellows  was  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  a  Presidential  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Chase  Manhattan  National 
Bank  President  David  Rockefeller.  Thomas 
W.  Carr,  a  graduate  of  the  Citadel,  Is  the 
Commission's  executive  director. 

The  White  House  fellowship  program  Is 
designed  to  provide  Oovemment  experience 
for  potential  leaders  from  various  professional 
and  business  groups  throughout  the  country. 
Officials  connected  with  It  emphasize  that  It 
Is  not  a  Government  recruiting  program — 
that,  to  the  contrary,  they  expect  the  fellow- 
ship holders  to  return  to  their  r^wn  profes- 
•lons  or  business  field. 

Currently,  salaries  for  the  fellows  are  paid 


not  by  the  Government,  but  by  a  private 
(Carnegie)  foundation. 

The  White  House  Fellows  are  assigned  to 
work  on  the  staffs  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  the  current  year,  4  have  been  assigned 
to  the  White  House,  1  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  remainder  to  the  10  Cabinet 
members.  An  increase  to  11  In  the  Cabinet 
department,  however,  probably  will  reduce 
the  number  assigned  to  the  White  House  to  3. 

There  was  no  indication  where  Ravenel 
would  be  assigned  after  he  reports  to  Wash- 
ington In  September.  He  and  his  cowlnners 
of  the  appointments  will  undergo  a  month- 
long  period  of  Indoctrination  before  being 
given  their  assignments. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Local  48,  Italian 
Goak,  Suit,  and  Skirt  Makers'  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  years  ago  the  International 
Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Union  char- 
tered Local  48,  the  Italian  Cloak.  Suit, 
and  Skirt  Makers'  Union.  In  that  half 
century  local  48  has  written  a  history 
which  could  well  be  called  the  history  of 
the  entire  American  labor  movement. 
Men  such  as  local  48's  Manager-Secre- 
tary E.  Howard  Molisani,  and  his  father 
before  him  have  helped  to  write  this  liv- 
ing history  and  with  due  cause  they 
take  great  pride  in  it.  Therefore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  with  these  remarks 
an  Eirticle  from  the  March  1966  issue  of 
Justice  entitled  "Spirit  of  '48' — Solidar- 
ity With  All  Free  Labor"  by  E.  Howard 
Molisani : 

The  Italian  garment  workers  actively 
participated  In  the  creation  of  our  great 
union.  They,  with  their  fellow  workers  in 
the  dress  and  coat  shops  in  1909  and  1910 
cr>stalllzed  the  spirit  of  rebellion  in  the 
creation  of  their  union — a  spirit  of  rebellion 
that  reached  its  logical  peak  In  the  grand 
revolt  of  60,000  cloakmakers  in  1910.  In 
that  historic  strike  those  who  eventually 
were  the  leaders  In  the  creation  of  local  48 
participated  actively.  There  were  problems 
however — language  barriers  Impeded  the 
work  of  organization. 

The  exploitation  of  the  immigrant  was  a 
routine  matter  of  the  day.  The  so-called 
pardone  exploited  these  newcomers  to 
America  and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  them 
was  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  meet- 
ings of  the  existing  trade  locals  were  con- 
ducted in  a  language  unfamiliar  to  most  If 
not  all  of  the  Italian  garment  workers.  At- 
tempts were  made  In  the  early  days  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  these  workers  through  the 
creation  of  an  Italian  advisory  board  to  the 
Joint  board  of  cloakmakers. 

Finally,  In  the  latter  part  of  1915,  the  gen- 
eral executive  board  of  the  ILGWU  decided 
to  recommend  that  a  charter  be  issued.  This 
charter  was  issued  on  the  8th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1916  signed  by  Benjamin  Schleslnger, 
the  then  president  of  the  ILGWU,  Abraham 
Barroff,  the  general  secretary  treasurer  and 
the  members  of  the  GEB. 

The  Italian  cloakmakers  were  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  famous  cloak  lockout  and  strike 
of  1916  and  in  the  great  strikes  and  cam- 
paigns of  1019  which  ended  In  many  gains 


for  the  workers,  Including  the  reduction  In 
the  workweek  from  49  to  44  hours. 

During  the  Communist  invasion  of  the 
cloakmakers'  Joint  board  which  cvilmlnated 
In  the  tragic  years  of  1925  and  1926,  when  by 
sowing  confusion  and  misleading  the  work- 
ers, the  Oonununlsts  succeeded  in  temjSo- 
rartly  gaining  control  of  the  cloakmakers' 
Joint  board,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Italian  cloakmakers  stood  their  ground 
and  resisted  any  and  all  efforts  to  taring  the 
union  under  Communist  domination. 

The  principles  of  local  48  have  always  bee.i 
based  on  solidarity  within  our  own  union, 
solidarity  within  the  family  of  the  American 
labor  movement,  and  of  the  free  world  labor 
movements.  This  is  what  has  guided  us  in 
our  daily  actions.  In  our  attempts  to  attain 
Justice  and  equality  without  distinction  of 
race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 

In  1934  and  in  later  times  our  great  and 
dynamic  president,  David  Dublnaky,  felt  It 
necessary  to  publicly  thank  the  activities  of 
local  48  and  the  Italian  cloakmakers.  The 
firm  attachment  of  the  local  to  the  spirit  of 
the  ILOWU  has  been  reflected  In  its  long  his- 
tory of  opposition  to  all  dictatorships:  Com- 
munist, Fascist,  Nazi.  Falangist.  In  their 
opposition,  they  stood  like  a  block  of  granite 
against  all  attempts  to  undermine  the  well- 
being  of  the  members. 

Our  thoughts  of  Italy,  from  which  so  many 
of  our  members  came  to  this  rich  and  gener- 
ous land,  has  been  with  us  always,  even 
when  we  are  preparing  for  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

Amongst  the  living  testimony  of  this,  our 
affection  for  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  is  a 
work  of  which  we  are  really  proud  and  which 
bears  the  name  of  "tl  VUlagglo  del  Panclullo, 
Locale  48  dl  PoKzuoli."  one  of  the  first  or- 
phanages opened  In  Italy  after  the  war. 
This  enterprise,  inspired  by  the  late  Edward 
Molisani,  and  which  furnishes  training  in  the 
arts  and  crafts  for  some  of  the  m<we  forsaken 
orphans  of  Italy,  is  a  permanent  tribute  to 
the  Italian  cloakmakers. 

The  local  has  been  second  to  none  In  ita 
contributions  both  moral  and  financial  to 
the  reform  of  immigration  legislation.  It 
has  participated  actively  In  the  various 
drives  for  the  creation  of  adequate  hospitals 
and  Improved  bousing  and  In  the  inany 
drives  that  have  been  instituted  here  In  our 
country  to  Insure  all  people  true  equality  in 
educational   and  Job  opportunities. 

The  local  has  always  been  recognized  as  a 
model  example  ot  Intelligent,  responsible,  and 
forward  looking  trade  unionists.  Let  u» 
never  forget  that  these  achievements  are  the 
retrults  of  stmggle  and  sacrifice  by  those  who 
have  preceded  vs:  the  Carotenutos,  the 
LaPcrtas,  the  Destls,  the  Nlnfos,  the  Moll- 
sanls,  the  Rlflcls,  and  all  the  other  pioneer 
builders  and  idealists.  We  can  retain  these 
achievements  only  as  long  as  we  are  ready 
to  guard  and  fight  for  them  If  necessary. 

The  newer  generations  of  Italian  cloak- 
makers may  find  encouragement  and  Inspira- 
tion in  the  wellsprlngs  of  our  local's  past 
history,  but  their  eyes  mtist  be  turned  to  the 
futxire,  which  will  be  as  bright  and  fruitful 
In  accomplishments  as  they  help  to  make  it. 


Federal  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits  Act 
of  1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  It 
has  been  apparent  that  no  one  Is  (H>P06ed 
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to  this  bill.  It  is  to  give  justice  to  23 
Federal  employees  who  lost  their  annual 
leave  as  a  result  of  the  flood.  Because 
they  lost  their  leave,  we  simply  wish  to 
pass  legislation  to  validate  that  leave  for 
them. 


ToBgh,  PanisluBf  Work — Bot 
Dawkiu  Asked  for  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WIUIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF   KICHIGAJ* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  cover  of  the  April  8  edition  of  Life 
magazine  bears  the  picture  of  a  young 
man  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  a  hero 
many  times  in  many  ways. 

He  is  Capt.  Peter  Dawkins,  of  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.,  and  I  am  proud  to  call  him 
a  constituent. 

Already,  this  proud  young  man  has 
won  three  Vietnamese  decorations  for 
bravery  and  has  been  nominated  for  two 
UJ3.  Bronze  Stars  with  V  for  valor. 

Pete  E>awkins  learned  to  accept  chal- 
lenge at  an  early  age.  When  he  was  11. 
he  was  stricken  with  polio.  Through 
patience  and  determination,  he  not  only 
overcame  his  affliction,  but  became  one 
of  the  finest  athletes  our  Nation  has  ever 
known. 

His  excellent  grades  and  his  outstand- 
ing character  caused  my  predecessor,  the 
Hon.  George  Dondero,  to  appoint  him  to 
West  Point  where  he  became  the  most 
honored  cadet  in  the  history  of  the 
Military  Acadony. 

Not  only  was  he  All-Amerlcan  on  the 
West  point  football  team,  he  also  was 
captain  of  his  team,  president  of  his 
senior  class  and  first  captain  of  the 
cadet  brigade.  As  a  Rhodes  scholar,  he 
went  to  Oxford  where  his  excellence  in 
the  classroom  was  matched  only  by  what 
.he  taught  the  British  about  their  own 
game  of  rugby. 

Pete  Dawkins  is  still  AU-Amerlcan  In 
every  way,  and  he  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
who  have  met  him  or  who  have  followed 
his  life. 

The  article  from  Life  magazine 
follows : 

TOUOH.      PUKISHXNO      WOMC — BXJT      Dawxims 
AsKxo  roK  It 

(By  Sam  Angeloff) 

KONTUM,  VizTiTAjf . — The  first  Ume  you  8e« 
Pete  Oawklna  standing  on  a  distant  hillside 
with  a  doeen  or  so  small  tLg\ire«  ^thered 
around  him.  you're  reminded  of  the  days  out- 
side the  stadium  locker  rooms  when  he  tow- 
«red  over  a  knot  of  kids,  signing  the  slips  ot 
paper  they  shoved  at  him.  But  as  you  draw 
nearer,  theae  small  "fans'  become  In  fact 
tough,  leathery  little  men,  soldiers  of  the 
Vietnamese  airborne  whoee  pleasure  Is  killing 
all  of  the  enemy  they  can  find.  Dawkins  U 
their  adviser. 

The  role  of  an  American  adviser  In  Vietnam 
U  left  carefully  undefined.  There  are  as 
many  different  twists  and  techniques  as  there 
are  ■dTlsars  and  Vietnamese.  BosicaUy.  an 
American  adviser  U  assigned  to  a  counter- 
part. In  Dawkins'  case  this  is  the  com- 
mandet  of  the  1st  Vietnamese  Atrfoome  Bat- 
taUon.  UaJ.  Le  Van  Dang.    It  U  Dawkins'  Job 


to  advise  the  commander,  not  comnumd  the 
battalion. 

It  is  a  tough,  punishing,  and  often  dan- 
gerous assignment,  but  Pete  Dawkins  asked 
fcB-  It.  More  than  a  year  ago  In  the  United 
States,  Dawkins  began  taking  Army  courses  In 
battalion  leadership,  advising  techniques  and 
foreign  languages — notably  Vietnamese.  His 
orders  to  report  to  Vietnam  for  duty  there- 
fore came  as  no  surjjrlse.  Ten  days  after  he 
arrived  in  the  theater  last  September  he  was 
on  his  way  to  Kontum,  where  his  battalion 
was  protecting  a  nervous  city  from  the  Vlet- 
cong.  The  troops  addressed  him  with  careful 
correctness  as  "Dal  Uy  [Captain]  Dawkins." 

A  new  officer  anywhere  Is  a  bit  of  a  sore 
thumb.  But  an  American  officer  In  a  Viet- 
namese unit  U  Inevitably  watched,  studied, 
and  tested  by  the  men. 

"It's  a  perfectly  natural  reaction,"  Daw- 
kins says.  "Hers  are  some  people  who've  been 
fighting  this  war  for  a  long  time,  and  sud- 
deiUy  here  comes  a  relatively  wet  eared  of- 
ficer. You  try  not  to  sweat  It.  But  you're 
certainly  aware  that  every  step  Is  being 
observed." 

There  were  local  customs  and  manners 
to  get  lised  to  Vietnamese  food  can  be 
braised  chicken  Joints  and  duck -egg  omelets, 
or  beef  and  cabbage,  both  of  wtUch  are  ex- 
cellent. But  It  can  also  be  nuoc  mam  (rot- 
ten fish  sauce)  and  half-hatched  chicken 
embryos,  which  are  something  else  agsUn. 
All  are  washed  down  with  sweet  tea,  or  oc- 
casionally with  ba  xy  de.  a  rice  whisky  that 
tastes  the  way  some  model  airplane  glue* 
smell. 

"When  you're  used  to  beef  and  potatoes, 
and  suddenly  you're  eating  pigs'  Intestines 
and  pigeon  beaks  and  fishheads — well,  any- 
body who  says  that  doesn't  take  some  doing 
has  a  lot  tougher  stomach  than  I  have.** 
says  Dawkins.  "Or  else  he's  a  bloody  damn 
liar." 

Dawkins  never  even  considered  avoiding 
Vietnamese  food — even  when  the  nuoc  mam 
was  overpowering  and  the  bu  xy  de  made 
his  eyes  water.  "If  you  show  a  willingness 
to  take  Vietnamese  standards  at  face  value, 
they'll  be  more  apt  to  take  an  honest  look 
at  yours." 

Dawkins  often  spent  his  evenings  In  old- 
fashioned  Army  bull  sessions,  swapping 
phrases  with  men  of  the  battalion  In  an  ami- 
able scramble  of  English,  Vietnamese  and 
spirited  sign  language. 

The  battalion  commander  spoke  not  a 
word  of  English  at  the  outset,  putting  the 
btirden  of  communications  on  Dawkins' 
rudimentary  Vietnamese.  Whenever  he  had 
a  free  moment,  the  young  captain  would 
stop  to  chat  with  civilians.  The  Vietnamese, 
who  had  learned  French  for  the  French  and 
are  now  leanUng  English  for  the  Americans, 
are  almost  invariably  delighted  to  have  an 
American  Jabbering  at  them  In  their  own 
tongue. 

"At  first,  right  when  you  get  off  the  plane. 
It  all  seems  very  strange,"  says  Dawkins.  "The 
Vietnamese  do  odd  things — they  urinate  on 
the  sidewalks  and  sfrtt  chicken  bones  on  the 
floor  and  the  men  hold  hands  as  a  sign  of 
friendship.  It's  very  different.  Later,  as  you 
wear  through  this  surface  glaze,  they  become 
human  beings.  They  get  angry  and  disap- 
pointed and  happy  at  the  same  things  we  do. 

"And  then  finally  you  really  begin  to 
understand  them,  and  you  realize  It's  a  huge 
mistake  to  pretend  they're  Just  Americans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  On  some 
vital  matters  they  base  their  decisions  on 
different  things  than  we  do.  They  have  a 
different  outlook,  and  you've  got  to  be  aware 
of  It." 

There  Is,  fot'  Instance,  the  business  of  sim- 
ply getting  one's  point  across.  Dawkins  is 
a  direct  young  man  who  Ukes  to  lay  his 
shoulders  Into  a  problem  the  moment  It  ap- 
pears. This  Is  not  the  way  things  are  dons 
in  Vietnam. 

"They're  not  devious  people — they're  orl- 
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ental."  Dawkins  observes.  "Part  of  their 
culture  is  that  they  attack  a  problem  Indi- 
rectly— they  sneak  up  on  an  Issue." 

At  the  dinner  table,  between  bites  of  fish- 
heads  and  pigs'  Intestines,  Dawkins  at  length 
began  painstakingly  to  master  this  round- 
about diplomacy.  "It  comes  as  a  big  sur- 
prise to  most  Americans  that  the  Vietnam- 
ese don't  Just  gobble  up  all  this  advice  we 
give  them.  We  find  It  bloody  annoying,  after 
giving  8  or  15  good  reasons  for  an  idea,  to 
have  our  counterpart  simply  say  'No.'  No 
reasons,  no  counterargument — Just  'No.'  " 

Dawkins  found  that  his  purely  military 
suggestions — I.e.,  the  calling  of  air  strikes 
and  artillery  support — were  usually  well  re- 
ceived. Otherwise  the  Vietnamese  tended  to 
drag  their  feet.  They  balked,  for  example, 
at  Dawkins'  endless  suggestions  that  they 
train  when  not  In  active  battle.  In  the  field 
they  were  tough  and  professional,  but  once 
off  the  field,  Dawkins  wryly  observes,  "they 
like  to  rest  a  lot."  Much  of  the  time,  he 
found,  it  is  best  to  bite  one's  tongue  at  mo- 
ments when  advice  seems  most  urgently 
called  for. 

"Take  this  whole  business  of  nUUtary  pun- 
ishment," he  says.  "It's  quite  startling  to 
Westerners.  A  battalion  commander  might 
walk  up  to  a  young  soldier  and  kick  him,  and 
then  get  a  big  stick  and  hit  him  with  that. 
That  Is  hardly  within  ova  concept  of  military 
Justice  and  dignity. 

"But  our  goal  here  is  not  to  build  the  world 
In  the  image  of  America,  or  to  take  over  the 
Vietnamese  army.  Beating  a  subordinate 
Is  shocking  to  us.  But  It's  also  shocking  to 
that  Vietnamese  commander  to  find  that  we 
think  It's  wrong. 

"It's  awfully  frustrating,  spending  a  lot  of 
effort  and  seemingly  getting  nothing  done. 
And  then  you'll  find  that  a  suggestion  you 
made  3  weeks  ago — the  one  that  was  met 
with  total  Indifference — Is  suddenly,  mys- 
teriously being  used."  His  battalion  has  at 
last  begun  training,  not  so  regularly  as  he 
would  like  but  with  more  frequency  than 
he  had  expected. 

In  the  6  months  Dawkins  has  been  with 
the  1st  battalion,  he  has  seen  action  in  three 
major  battles  and  a  number  of  lesser  fire 
fights.  In  that  time  he  has  earned  three 
Gallantry  Crosses — Vietnam's  second  highest 
military  honor.  The  U.S.  Army  also  has  rec- 
ommended Dawkins  for  two  Bronze  Stan 
with  V  (for  valor) . 

Dawkins  describes  the  battles  almost  casu- 
ally: 

"The  first  really  big  action  was  In  Hau 
Nghla  province.  We  landed  very  close  to  the 
[Cambodian)  border  thinking  we'd  cut  the 
bad  guys  off.  That's  where  they  were,  all 
right,  and  that's  Just  what  happened.  We 
went  in  on  December  31,  and  got  the  VC 
between  us  and  the  5th  Airborne.  They 
were  shooting  back  pretty  good,  and  that 
night  there  were  a  whole  lot  of  tracers  and 
airstrikes  and  flares.  It  was  a  fine  way  to 
spend  Now  Year's  Eve." 

In  mid-January  the  battalion  Joined  up 
with  the  American  1st  Cavalry  Division  and 
other  Vietnamese  units  in  Operation  White 
Wing.  Dawkins'  battalion  was  working  east 
of  Highway  1.  sweeping  toward  the  sea.  when 
they  ran  smack  into  "the  base  area  of  a  North 
Vietnamese  battalion — messhalls,  class  areas, 
volleyball  courts  and  all." 

The  daylong  battle  was  fierce,  and  toward 
nightfall  when  the  battalion  radioed  that 
It  wanted  more  ammunition,  the  enemy 
picked  up  the  radio  signals.  Assuming  the 
battalion  was  nearly  out  of  bullets,  they 
attacked. 

"Well,  we  weren't  all  that  lo"dr  on  ammo," 
says  Dawkins  cheerily.  "We  always  keep  a 
pretty  good  reserve.  They  were  awfully  sorry 
they  had  decided  to  attack." 

After  a  brief  rest  the  battalion  was  fight- 
ing again,  this  time  near  Quang  Nagl.  In- 
telligence Boiirces  said  an  enemy  regiment 
in  the  area,  and  alnKwt  immedaltely  s 
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Joint  attack  was  launched  by  Dawkins'  air- 
borne troopers  and  VS.  marines. 

"The  idea  was  to  land  as  close  to  this 
suspected  regimental  command  post  as  we 
possibly  could."  says  Dawkins.  "We  landed 
right  In  the  midst  of  the  scoundrels." 

During  the  all-night  fighting  the  marines 
poured  1,200  rounds  of  artillery  Into  the 
area.  The  enemy  melted  Into  the  brush  at 
dawn,  leaving  behind  some  300  dead. 

"The  artillery  sxu-e  helped  us."  Dawkins 
said.  "But  those  Vietnamese  troopers  were 
Just  great.  When  they  were  out  of  ammo 
and  grenades,  they  would  stand  up  and 
throw  rocks." 

In  all  the  battle  action  Dawkins  hasn't 
suffered  so  much  as  a  hangnail.  He  broke 
his  shoulder,  however.  In  a  Jeep  accident 
back  In  the  relative  safety  of  Saigon.  The 
medics  strapped  up  the  shoulder  and  told 
Dawkins  to  take  it  easy.  He  obeyed  for  10 
days,  then  took  off  to  rejoin  his  troops  in  the 
field.     The  shoulder  healed  up  fine. 

Dawkins'  1-year  tour  of  duty  In  Viet- 
nam is  half  over,  and  accordingly  he  changed 
assignments  last  week.  Most  officers  spend 
6  months  in  combat  positions,  the  other  6 
in  staff  Jobs.  Headquartered  In  Saigon.  Daw- 
kins Is  now  in  the  military  liaison  and  co- 
ordination office  dealing  with  the  Vietnam 
rebuilding  program  known  as  revolutionary 
development.  It's  less  dangerous  than  com- 
bat, but  no  less  exciting  to  Dawkins. 

"We're  engaged  In  a  lot  more  here  than 
killing  the  enemy,"  he  says.  "The  crucial 
question  Is  whether  all  of  us — Vietnamese 
and  Americans — can  grasp  the  essential  pecu- 
liarity of  this  war.  For  the  Vietnamese  the 
goal  has  to  be  to  end  up  with  a  nation  that 
can  siirvive  in  the  20th  century.  We  have  to 
help  them  build  it." 

Pete's  wife.  Judl.  and  his  son,  Sean  (who 
will  be  2  years  old  this  month),  are  back  In 
the  States,  waiting  out  his  tour.  Although 
he  misses  them,  they  are  safe,  and  he  con- 
siders himself  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 

"I've  chosen  to  be  a  profeesiozial  soldier," 
he  says.  "My  responsibility  Is  to  go  wherever 
the  military  is  most  involved;  namely,  Viet- 
nam.   This  Is  Just  what  I  wanted." 


Resolation  36 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  order  to  keep  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress abreast  of  developments  relating 
to  the  Redwood  National  Park,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  by  Western  Council 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers.  The  res- 
olution Is  self-explanatory  and  I  submit 
it  to  you  for  your  Information: 

Resolution  36 — Redwood  National  Park 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  redwood  national  park 
In  northwestern  California  to  preserve  out- 
standing examples  of  virgin  coast  redwoods; 
and 

Whereas  136.000  people  residing  In  the 
counties  of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  where 
this  redwood  national  park  is  proposed  are 
almost  entirely  dependent  upon  timber  pro- 
duction and  long-range  timberland  manage- 
naent;  and 

Whereas  existing  State  redwood  parks  and 
available  acreage  already  owned  by  govern- 
ment agencies  provide  the  basis  for  a  large 
redwood  national  park;  and 


Wherea*  private  landowners  are  offering 
8,000  acres  of  prime  redwoods  as  park  addi- 
tions and  have  pledged  public  access  to  260.- 
000  acres  for  recreation :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Western  Council  Lum- 
ber and  Sawmill  Workers  endorses  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  redwood  national  park  provided 
that:  (a)  Its  boundaries  be  consistent  with 
protecting  community  economies  and  with 
maintaining  full  employment;  and  (b)  full 
congressional  hearings  and  Intensive  eco- 
nomic studies  be  conducted  In  local  areas 
before  final  action  is  taken  on  the  creation 
of  a  redwood  national  park;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  be  sent  to  all  State 
legislators. 


Control  Over  Consnmer  Credit  Is  a  Neces- 
sary Ingredient  in  Any  Effort  To  Con* 
tain  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OP   WISOONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on 
April  2,  1966,  reported  out  an  extension 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950, 
H.R.  14025,  with  a  provision  giving  the 
executive  branch  standby  authority  to 
control  consumer  credit  In  the  event  that 
It  presents  an  inflationary  Impact. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  April 
3,  1966,  Milwaukee  Journal  delineates 
very  well  the  need  for  such  standby 
authority : 

I»UT  CREorr  Control  First  in  Fight  Against 
Inflation 

The  battlelines  are  forming  over  how  best 
to  head  off  the  clear  and  present  danger  of 
Inflation  before  It  gains  too  much  momen- 
tum. There  are  at  least  four  major  ap- 
proaches to  choose  from,  singly  or  in  com- 
bination. 

One  option  would  be  Government  im- 
posed lids  on  wages  and  prices,  which  al- 
most nobody  would  advocate  except  as  the 
most  desperate  measiu-e.  Another  would  be 
a  deep  cutback  In  domestic  program.  There 
are  many  places  to  economize  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  should  Join  in  finding 
them.  It  is  doubtful,  however.  If  Inflation 
could  be  entirely  checked  by  this  procedure. 
There  is  talk  of  cutting  back  sharply  on  the 
antlpoverty  war,  which  would  mean  taking 
the  Vietnam  war  costs  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  poor. 

Then  there  Is  the  tax  boost  approach. 
Tax  policy  has  become  accepted  as  a  tool  for 
putting  and  keeping  the  economy  on  an  even 
keel;  so  It  raises  no  philosophical  objection. 
It  Is  a  blunt  weapon,  however,  for  it  simply 
takes  money  forcibly  out  of  the  consxuner 
economy,  and  from  everybody  regardless.  It 
ought  not  to  bounce  up  and  down  more  than 
necessary.  We  Just  got  through  making  a 
tax  cut.  and  a  tax  boost  right  on  Its  heels 
would  be  psychologically  hard  to  take. 

President  Jc^nson  has  said  that.  If  or 
when  he  determines  the  necessity  for  a  dras- 
tic anti-infiation  move,  he  will  choose  an 
Income  tax  boost  of  $5  billion  or  so  instead 
of  either  wage-price  controls  or  an  offsetting 
slash  in  domestic  spending.  MeanwhUe, 
however,  the  day  after  the  President  spoke, 
the  House  Banking  Committee  put  forward 
a  fourth  option.  Representative  Rruss,  of 
Milwaukee,  prop)06ed  and  the  committee 
agreed  to  authorize  consumer  credit  con- 
trols— to  halt  runaway  consumption  by  rs- 


qulrlng  larger  downpayments  and  shorter  in- 
stallment  periods. 

The  administration  is  not  averse  to  this, 
Recss  said,  but  had  not  asked  for  it  for  lack 
of  evidence  that  the  durable  consumer  goods 
market  was  getting  overheated.  In  addition, 
too  easy  credit  is  now  used  for  almost  any- 
thing, not  Just  durable  goods  but  things  like 
meals,  hotel  rooms,  air  fares,  whole  vaca- 
tions. In  contrast  to  boosting  taxes  across 
the  board,  consumer  credit  control  is  selec- 
tive In  Its  Impact  on  people.  It  Is  much 
more  flexible  to  adjust  and  nee  as  needed 
than  Is  the  legislating  of  tax  changes.  It 
can  be  placed  In  operation  much  more 
quickly  and  would  work  Its  effect  on  the 
economy  more  Immediately.  It  requires 
only  reasonable  care  to  administer  fairly 
without  dangerous  effects. 

Credit  control  might  not  prove  to  be 
enough;  we  might  wind  up  having  to  go  the 
tax  route  anyway,  though  perhaps  not  as  far 
down  It.  Since  credit  control  could  be  had 
right  away,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  try  it 
first. 


One  Man,  One  Vote 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great,  inspirational  debate  will  soon  take' 
place  In  the  other  body  and  very  fasci- 
nating editorial  comment  is  developing 
across  the  land.  I  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord as  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Lansing,  111., 
Journal  on  March  24  entitled  "One  Man, 
One  Vote": 

One  Man,  One  Vote 

The  question  of  State  legislature  reappor- 
tionment is  vital  to  all  Americaos.  What 
does  the  so-called  one-man,  one-vote  doc- 
trine— under  which  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
tiimed  the  checks  and  balances  of  State  gov- 
ernment— really  mean  to  the  voters  from 
small  towns  and  rural  areas? 

It  means  that  they  will  have  Uttle  voice  In 
government,  since  they  cannot  match  the 
urban  machines  that  control  a  regimented 
vote. 

Under  the  amendment  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator DiRKSEN,  the  apportionment  system  that 
now  applies  to  the  Congress  would  be  guar- 
anteed to  the  States.  In  other  words,  one 
bouse  of  the  State  legislature  would  be  elect- 
ed strtotly  according  to  population,  and  the 
other  house  by  geographical  districts. 

What  does  organized  labor  think  about 
this  issue?  Well,  It  approves  the  one-man, 
one-vote  theory  even  if  It  has  to  be  forced 
on  the  States  by  Federal  district  courts.  But 
when  the  administration  proposes  antlstrike 
legislation  covering  city  and  State  employees, 
George  Meany  of  the  AFL-CIO  says  this 
^fould  be  "reaching  far  down  into  the  lives 
of  citizens  In  their  own  locality."  He  says  It 
woiild  violate  the  Federal-State  relationships 
envisioned  in  the  Constitution. 

If  logic  prevailed  It  would  then  seem  that 
organized  labor  should  agree  that  the  peo- 
ple of  a  State  should  have  the  right  to  elect 
their  legislators  In  the  time-honored  manner 
patterned  after  the  Congress,  too.  This  issue 
also  reaches  down  to  the  citizens  of  each 
small  locality. 

In  this  matter  the  citizens  of  each  small 
locality  have  the  opportunity  to  be  Just  as 
vocal  as  the  i>owerful  urban  voice  of  labor. 


A1964 
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A  Blander  b  Panama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OF  trmw  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  RKPRESB^JTAl'lVKS 

Tuesdav,  AprU  5.  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  editorial  appeared  In  Newsday  con- 
cerning our  relationship  with  Latin 
America.  The  point  made  is  a  good  one, 
and  that  is  that  we  must  put  our  Latin 
American  diplomacy  on  a  full -time  basis. 
The  editorial  speaks  for  Itself  and  fol- 
lows: 

A  Bi.TTicDKm  ut  Panama 

Is  the  admlnlstratloii'a  Attention  Ln  Latin 
Angelica  lagging?  Wbat  happened  earlier 
this  week  In  Panama  gives  cauae  for  real  con- 
cern. Nineteen  Latin  American  nations  have 
been  meeting  tber*  with  the  United  State* 
as  members  of  a  commission  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  preparing  changes 
In  the  Charter  of  the  OAS.  Modernization, 
it  has  bean  felt.  Is  In  order  to  cope  with 
changing  conditions  since  OAS  was  founded 
during  the  administration  of  President  Tru- 
man at  the  Conference  of  Bogota  AprU  30. 
1948. 

The  trouble  U  that  the  United  States 
dldnt  send  enough  people,  or  the  right  peo- 
ple, to  the  conference  in  Panama.  Never 
mora  than  five  delegates  at  any  one  time 
were  dispatched^  expecting  to  deal  only  with 
guidelines  for  a  future  conference  In  Buenos 
Alrea.  Lincoln  Gordon,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  ABaln,  waa 
not  present.  Ellsworth  Bunker.  U.S.  repre- 
sentative In  the  OAS.  was  detained  In  the 
Dcaninlcan  Republic.  He  was  replaced  by 
Bobert  Woodward,  a  career  officer  with  the 
rank  at  Ambaaaador. 

What  happened  should  not  have  been  so 
unexpected.  Ouldellnea  went  by  the  board. 
Tba  10  Latin  American  delegatea.  led  by 
Braall  and  Chile,  approved  a  document  of  at 
apeclflc  aHlcles  that  sought  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  a  whole  series  of  unez- 
pactcd  and  unpalatable  provisions.  These. 
aU  baaad  upon  U.S.  aid  moneys.  Included 
programs  to  help  redistribute  privately 
owned  lands;  the  reduction  or  elimination  of 
tariffs  or  other  barriers;  trade  concessions 
and  trade  preferences. 

This  la  a  far  cry  frotn  the  principles  ot 
OAS  and  Its  offshoot,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, both  of  which  hare  been  based  upon 
the  principle  ot  helping  Latin  American 
countries  to  help  themselves.  Woodward, 
apparently,  protested  the  resolutions,  but 
was  too  lata  and  lacked  the  heft  to  stop 
tbem.  RemUt:  When  word  got  back  to 
Washington,  the  roof  blew  off.  The  delegatea 
at  Panama  subsequently  were  summoned 
Into  a  aurprlsa  saaaion  and  told  that  most  of 
tha  proTl^ona  at  tbatr  reaoluUon  were  unac- 
oaptabl*  to  the  Xmitad  States  The  sequel 
haa  been  Latin  bitterness  and  US.  embar- 
raaament,  a  not  unusual  result  of  our  par- 
UdpaUon  In  Lattn  American  conferences. 
A  miiANxirr  xnrtmt  bxcbxtast 

While  Washington  la  Inevitably  engroaaed 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  many  domeatlo 
problems,  we  have  a  major  obligation  to  keep 
track  of  our  dose  neighbors  In  this  hetnl- 
apiter*  cC  uura.  It  cannot  be  done  by  sending 
•apamumarmrlaa  to  atgnlflcant  oonfer«nc«a. 
or  by  regarding  Latin  America  aa  an  ana 
worth  attention  only  In  erlaea  when  mors 
OTSrrldlng  problems  of  foreign  affairs  do  noi 
distract  the  State  Department. 


The  United  States  needs — and  the  current 
oonference  makes  this  plain — a  permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  America, 
a  man  who  would  have  the  title,  as  well  as 
the  prestige  and  the  backing,  to  work  tot 
stronger  United  States-Latin  American  ties. 
The  man  chosen  for  the  poet  should  be  of 
proven  capability  and  of  suRlclent  stature  to 
Insure  that  his  rlews  will  be  rc8p>ected  and 
welcomed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  as  well  as  by  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. He  must  know  Latin  America,  and  he 
mxist  also  have  the  strength  to  say  "No" 
when  impractical  Ideas,  or  those  based  upon 
the  principle  of  handouts  from  Uncle  Sam. 
are  put  forward  by  the  governments  we  seek 
to  help.  A  restructuring  of  the  OAS  is  cer- 
tainly necessary,  but  It  must_  be  based  upon 
recognition  that  the  United  States  Is  entitled 
to  cooperation  In  the  task  of  providing  the 
sinews  and  the  money  to  bring  Latin  America 
Into  a  world  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  nUsstep  at  Panama  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  Washington.  We  can't  send  a 
boy  to  do  a  man's  Job  with  the  Latin  coun- 
tries. We  must  maintain  a  dynamic  policy 
for  the  hecnlsphere,  a  willingness  to  help 
nations  less  fortunate  than  our  own.  but  at 
the  same  time  require  that  these  nations 
help  themselves.  For  this  Job.  only  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  will  do. 


Voice  of  America 


Will  Retired  Doctors  Volanteer  for 
Vietnam  Service? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  friend 
of  mine.  Dr.  M.  G.  Waldbaum.  a  practic- 
ing physician  and  surgeon.  In  Omaha. 
Nebr..  has  proposed  a  noble  and  humani- 
tarian idea.  It  is  this:  He  believes  that 
there  are  many  retired  doctors  who  would 
volunteer  their  services  for  an  Indefinite 
period  for  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

These  men  could  relieve  younger  doc- 
tors for  more  responsible  duties  In  battle- 
field hospitals.  The  retired  doctors  could 
assist  the  wounded  on  military  aircraft 
ambulances  In  their  flights  to  hospitals 
outside  of  Vietnam.  These  men  could 
give  routine  physical  examinations,  pro- 
vide treatment,  perform  surgery,  and 
myriads  of  other  medleal  tasks. 

According  to  the  American  Medical 
Association  there  were  10.293  retlied 
physicians  and  surgeons  In  the  United 
States  on  March  1,  1966. 

There  would  be  a  number  of  ways  the 
program  could  t>e  handled.  Volunteers 
could  ask  for  overseas,  or  domestic  duty, 
and  select  the  length  of  time  they  desire 
to  serve. 

I  have  always  found  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  be  helpful  In  the  time  of  need. 
I  am  hopeful  that  during  this  crisis  this 
reservoir  of  skilled  doctors  will  make  an- 
other fine  humanitarian  contribution. 

I  commend  this  excellent  Idea  of  Dr. 
Waldbaum  to  my  fellow  Congressmen, 
and  ask  for  your  Ideas  and  comments. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  5,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  cessation  of  jamming  of  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  by  the  Soviet  Union 
in  June  1963,  evidence  has  continued  to 
mount  indicating  that  the  Voice  of 
America  is  having  a  significant  Impact 
on  a  wide  audience  In  Russia. 

In  a  dispatch  frc»n  Moscow  dated 
March  24,  1966,  the  New  York  Times 
reported : 

Communist  Party  leaders  across  the  Soviet 
Union  are  expressing  concern  about  the  Im- 
pact of  Western  short  wave  broadcasts 
among  ordinary  Soviet  citizens. 

Reports  on  regional  Communist  Party 
meetings  in  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  Ar- 
menia. Latvia,  and  Kazakhstan  indicate 
that  these  Voice  of  America  broadcasts 
are  afi'ecting  the  attitudes  of  young  peo- 
ple all  across  the  Soviet  Union.  The  in- 
formational and  cultural  monopoly  ex- 
ercised by  the  Soviet  Government  on  its 
own  people  would  appear  to  have  been 
broken  by  these  broadcasts. 

The  Voice  of  America  Is  demonstrat- 
ing again  its  value  as  a  significant  car- 
rier of  truth  and  reason  to  an  audience 
denied  free  access  to  American  ideals 
and  American  gofds. 

As  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  pointed 
out  In  an  editorial  dated  March  28.  1966: 

Russian  citizens  are  able  to  compare  the 
Western  Information  to  that  which  they  get 
In  their  own  newspapers  and  radio,  and  make 
a  Judgment.  Apparently,  this  Judgment 
weighs  against  the  Communist  cause,  or  else 
the  Reds  would  not  be  so  publicly  alarmed. 

The  bulletin  editorial  also  pointed  out: 
There  has  always  been  a  need  for  truth  in 
this  broadcast  propaganda.  There  had  been 
some  concern  that  the  Voice  was  somewhat 
slanted.  Recent  USIA  directives,  however, 
have  relnformed  the  theory  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  messages  must  be  indisputably 
truthful.  The  reaction  in  Russia  appears  to 
bear  this  out. 

And  the  Baltimore  News  American,  In 
an  editorial  of  the  same  day,  wrote: 

The  Kremlin  has  been  hit  by  the  hor- 
rendous revelation  that  people  prefer  truth- 
ful to  distorted  news.  Chagrined  Commu- 
nist speakers  have  taken  to  bitter  tirades 
against  enemy  sources  that  pour  into  Rus- 
sian ears  what  these  official  critics  denounce 
as  presentations  Intended  to  sweep  young 
minds  Into  Western  thinking.  The  Soviet 
leaders  are  particularly  distressed  over  the 
great  numbers  of  young  people  who  like  the 
incoming  news  and  entertainment  programs, 
for  the  young  listeners  of  today  are  the  elder 
thinkers  of  tomorrow. 

Thus,  the  Voice  of  America,  with  credi- 
bility, honesty,  and  persuasiveness.  Is 
reaching  larger  and  more  Important 
audiences  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  ever 
before. 

The  articles  and  editorials  follow: 
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[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  36,  1968] 

Leaders  in  Sovtw  F'eak  West's  Radio  Is 

Ensnaiuno  Yottth 

(By  Peter  Graee) 

Moscow,  March  24. — Cooununlst  Party 
leaders  across  the  Soviet  Union  are  expressing 
concern  about  the  Impact  of  Weeteru  short- 
wave broadcast*  among  ordinary  Soviet  dtl- 
sens. 

Toung  people  and  minority  nationalities  In 
particular  have  been  singled  out  as  suacep- 
tlble  to  boetUe  notions  spread  by  foreign 
radio  stations. 

A  series  of  reports  delivered  at  regional 
party  congresses  this  month  suggests  that 
Ideological  Indoctrination  Inside  this  coun- 
try Is  being  undermined  by  this  exp>osure 
to  non-Conununist  ideas  and  news. 

JASOCINa    ENDED    IN    ie83 

The  leaders'  concern  seems  to  confirm  the 
Impression  of  foreign  travelers  In  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Voice  of  America,  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp..  and  other  stations  are 
almost  as  frequent  fare  for  Soviet  listeners 
as  the  officially  controlled  Soviet  radio. 

Janunlng  of  Western  broadcasts  ended 
abruptly  in  June,  1963,  as  one  of  the  liberal- 
ization measures  of  Premier  Nlkita  S. 
Khrushchev.  Since  then  the  airways  have 
been  wide  open  to  even  remote  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Pyotr  Shelest,  a  member  of  the  ruling  party 
Presldliun.  said  at  the  Ukrainian  party  con- 
gress: 

"Tlie  poisonous  seeds  of  boiu-geols  Ideology 
are  bitting  us  through  various  channels. 
Every  day  tens  of  enemy  radio  stations  broad- 
cast for  many  hours  against  the  Ukraine. 

"There  are  individuals  who  become  con- 
ductors of  opinions  alien  to  us.  Our  society 
cannot  reconcile  Itself  to  these  people  who 
continue  to  spread  the  rumors,  gossip,  and 
Inventions  from  hostile  press  and  radio." 

The  playright.  Aleksandr  Komelchuk,  said 
at  the  same  party  congress,  "We  have  more 
than  Just  a  few  yoxmg  people  whose  ears 
are  swollen  from  listening  dxa-lng  the  night 
to  sly  and  perfidious  antl-Sovlet  propa- 
ganda." His  recommended  solution  wae  to 
expel  from  the  Soviet  Union  all  those  people 
"who  fall  to  appreciate  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  world,  that  of  belonging  to  the 
Socialist  community." 

roEAS   HOSTILE    TO    UNITY 

Similarly.  In  the  Baltic  Republic  of  Latvia, 
speakers  warned  against  listening  to  the 
"bourgeois  nationalists  who  se«k  every  means 
of  access  to  spread  ideas  hostile  to  the  unity 
of  the  Soviet  people." 

The  same  complaint  was  made  at  con- 
gresses In  Byelorussia,  Georgia,  and  Armenia 
this  month.  All  the  Soviet  Republics  are 
holding  party  congressee  in  preparation  for 
the  national  party  congress  opening  In  the 
Kremlin  Tuesday. 

Comments  such  as  these  are  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  shortwave  broadcast*. 
Weetem  propaganda  agencies  have  no  prac- 
tical way  of  eetlmatlng  the  size  of  their  audl- 
«ioe  inside  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  to  rely 
on  Indirect  indications. 

Some  clues  can  be  gained  at  first  hand  by 
•ay  foreign  traveler:  The  young  couple 
•trolling  down  the  beach  at  Sognl  with  a 
Voice  of  America  Jaaz  program  blaring  out  of 
their  translfitor  set.  the  questions  asked  of  a 
foreigner  about  world  events  that  have  not 
been  reported  In  the  Soviet  press. 

News  of  the  arrest  of  the  two  wrltem, 
Andrei  D.  Sinyavsky  and  Tull  N.  Daniel,  sub- 
•equently  convicted  for  antl-Sovlet  agitation, 
evidently  spread  through  large  sectiona  of 
the  population  long  before  the  case  waa 
mentioned  In  Soviet  news  media. 

When  an  American  grajAlc  art*  exhlbl- 
tloo  opened  In  Leningrad  In  AfMll  1964, 13,000 
IJ»^e  turned  up  on  opening  day.  Aside 
Dwa  one  smaU  mention  In  the  press,  the  only 


publicity  for  the  exhibition's  opening  was  on 
the  Voice  ot  America. 

A  THBEAT  TO  MASS  tDBOLOGT 

Officials  in  Baku.  ca|>ltal  of  Azerbaijan,  ex- 
pressed amazement  to  a  visitor  last  month 
that  the  Voice  of  America  did  not  hesitate 
to  rejKjrt  American  casualties  In  Vietnam. 

Communist  ideologists  are  under  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  Intent  of  the  Weetem  broad- 
casts and  the  nature  of  the  threat  they  pose 
to  mass  Indoctrination. 

Kommunls.  the  Ideological  Joiu-nal  of  the 
party's  central  committee,  said : 

"The  antl-Sovlet  propagandists  are  gam- 
bling on  the  Ideological  eroelon  of  Soviet 
society  with  the  hope  that,  as  the  well-being 
of  the  Soviet  people  rises,  individuality  will 
be  Increasingly  cultivated  and  Communist 
Ideology  will  be  pushed  aside. 

"This  process,  they  assume,  wUl  cause 
Soviet  young  people  to  depart  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  communism  and  turn  to  a  Western 
cast  of  mind,"  Kommunlst  said. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Mar. 

28.  1966] 

VOA   la   Getting   Throtjch 

The  Increasing  displeasure  all  over  the 
U.S.S.R.  with  the  effect  of  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts  is  a  tribute  to  the  agency 
and  an  answer  to  the  critics  here  who  have 
tried  to  undermine  It. 

Dispatches  from  Russian  say  that  the 
Western  shortwave  messages,  both  of  news 
and  culture,  are  having  a  deepening  impact 
on  the  ordinary  citizen  and  particularly 
among  the  younger  generation.  The  latter  is 
becoming  increasingly  sophisticated  and  poe- 
sibly  disenchanted. 

Russian  citizens  are  able  to  compare  the 
Western  Information  to  that  which  they  get 
In  their  own  newspapers  and  radio,  and  make 
a  Judgment.  Apparently  this  judgment 
weighs  against  the  Communist  cause,  or  else 
the  Reds  would  not  be  so  pubUcly  alarmed. 

Since  1963.  when  Khrushchev  stopped  the 
Jamming  of  the  broadcasts,  the  Russian* 
listen  openly  to  them.  The  cost  to  Russia 
of  the  Jamming  waa  many  times  that  of  the 
broadcasts — a  reason  for  the  end  of  Jamming. 

There  ha*  always  been  a  need  for  truth  In 
this  broadcast  propaganda.  There  has  been 
some  concern  that  the  Voice  was  somewhat 
slanted.  Recent  USIA  directives,  however, 
have  reinforced  the  theory  that,  to  be  effec- 
tive, the  meesages  must  be  IndUputaWy 
truthfuL  The  reaction  In  Russia  appears  to 
bear  this  out. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Kews  American, 
Mar.  28.   1966] 
HuK-iruL  Trxtth 
The  Kremlin  has  l)e€n  hit  by  the  horren- 
dous revelation  that  people  prefer  truthful  to 
distorted      news.       Chagrined      Communist 
speakers  have  taken  to  bitter  tirades  against 
enemy  source*  that  pour  into  Russian  ears 
what  these  official  critics  denounce  as  pres- 
entations   Intended   to  sweep   young  mind* 
Into  Western  thinking. 

The  Voice  of  American  and  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corp.  are  doing  a  good  Job. 
Their  purpose  1*  to  let  listeners  know  what 
is  going  on  In  the  world  Just  a*  it  actually 
goe*  on.  It  is  a  strong  contrast  to  the  news 
from  domestic  sources,  largely  an  outpour- 
ing of  Soviet  propaganda. 

There  Isn't  much,  perhaps,  the  Kremlin 
can  do  about  It  except  rue  the  day  It  ceased 
Jamming,  if  it  reverted  to  that  giveaway 
process  it  would  be  an  admission  of  it*  fear 
of  letting  In  the  truth. 

The  Soviet  leaders  are  particularly  dis- 
tressed over  the  great  numbers  of  young  peo- 
ple who  like  the  Incoming  news  and  enter- 
tainment programs,  for  the  yoiuig  listener* 
of  today  are  the  elder  thinkers  of  tomorrow. 


The  Enterprise  of  Learning  Should  Have 
Primacy  m  the  Uaiversity 
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or  cAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  l^ALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Wallace  Sterling  Is  a  great  president  of 
one  of  America's  great  universities.  His 
counsel  is  sought  and  highly  respected  by 
distinguished  university  educators  every- 
where. 

Dr.  Sterling  has  clearly  enimclated  the 
function  and  policy  of  a  great  univer- 
sity: "an  inner  city"  "where  the  enter- 
prise of  learning  Is  given  primacy." 

The  following  publication — Bulletin  6, 
March  1966— of  the  Winds  of  Freedom 
Foundation  discusses  the  delicate  issue  of 
student,  faculty,  and  dean  participating 
In  extracurricular  on  campus  demon- 
strations. Dr.  Sterling's  moral  commit- 
ment needs  evaluation  by  every  college 
and  university,  public  and  private.  In  to- 
day's volatile  and  revolutionary  atmos- 
phere. Deans,  professors,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, and  citizens  should  re^x)nd  to  his 
policy. 
The  full  text  of  the  discussion  foUows: 

PEEsmENT  Steeling'*  Polict 
"Universities  stand,  or  should  stand,  at  the 
pinnacle  of  any  educational  system.  •  •  • 
Their  Involvement  with  public  issue*  and 
problem*  has  long  since  torn  the  ivy  from 
their  towers  and  transformed  their  once 
cloistered  ways.  Yet.  in  my  view,  they  wUl 
serve  society  best  if  they  can  retain  an  iden- 
tity acd  an  internal  cohesion  which  somehow 
sets  them  apart  from  the  commercial,  Indiis- 
trlal,  social,  and  governmental  Institution* 
which  society  ha*  created;  If  they  can  re- 
tain In  John  Gardner's  phrase,  'an  inner  city 
which  1*  calmer  and  more  contemplative 
than  the  storms  which  swlrl  about  It,  where 
the  value  of  dlsciisslon  1*  measured  not  by 
volume  but  by  information  and  knowledge, 
and  where  the  enterprise  of  learning  is  given 
primacy.  Here  Is  a  moral  commitment  that 
is  worthy  of  any  university  and  of  any  of  its 
members.  Each  of  u«  at  Stanford  would  do 
well  to  ask  himself  whether  or  not  he  has 
made  that  commitment,  and.  if  so,  how  seri- 
ously."— President  Wallace  Sterling. 

The  occasion  for  Dr.  Sterling's  remarks  was 
the  annual  Stanford  Today  and  Tomorrow 
convocation  held  January  11,  1966  on  the 
campus,  yhls  same  message  was  repeated 
a  week  later  to  an  audience  of  Stanford  As- 
sociates In  Los  Angeles,  honoring  the  board 
of  trustees  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meet- 
ing in  that  city  in  4V4  years.  Also  present 
and  guests  of  honor  were  the  deans  of  the 
various  department*.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  president's  observations  on  the  state 
of  the  university,  and  his  challenging  ques- 
tion, were  carried  back  by  the  deans  to  each 
member  of  the  faculty: 

"Each  of  us  at  Stanford  would  do  well  to 
ask  himself  whether  or  not  he  has  made  tliat 
commitment,  and.  If  so.  how  seriously." 

In  so  pointedly  asking  for  a  commitment 
to  make  teaching  the  primary  objective,  Dr. 
Sterling  has  surely  come  to  grips  with  a 
growing  tendency  In  colleges  and  universi- 
ties across  our  country.  A  great  majority 
of  the  student*,  faculty,  and  aliunnl  will 
gratefully  welcome  this  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Sterling  of  the  need  for  restoring  at 
Stanford  the  atmosphere  of  an  "inner  city," 
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where  'the  enterpjHse  of  learning  Is  given 
primacy."  Dr.  etching's  Insight  Is  keen,  and 
his  courage  tn  challenging  his  deans,  In  the 
presence  of  the  board  of  trustees,  to  secure 
this  commitment  from  the  Individual  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs,  is  worthy  of  solid  alumni 
support. 

FKCEDOM     or    CXPmSESIOM     AND    ACTION? 

That  this  dictum  by  the  president  Is  a 
strong  departure  from  the  policy  of  recent 
years  was  quickly  made  evident.  Only  2  days 
after  the  campus  address  the  Stanford  Daily 
printed  the  following  In  its  Letters  column: 

"I  would  Uke  to  go  on  record  as  being  most 
appreciative,  out  of  my  own  experience,  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Stanford  administra- 
tion has  ensured  the  right  of  full  freedom  of 
expression  and  action  to  its  faculty.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  since  I 
Joined  the  faculty  when  the  administration 
has  been  importuned  to  get  rid  of  religion 
professors  who  take  stands  on  public  Issues. 
Whether  the  Irate  letter  centered  on  propo- 
sition 14.  or  the  Delano  strike,  or  civil  rights, 
or  defending  student  demonstrations,  or 
picketing,  or  going  to  Jail,  or  being  'suspici- 
ously friendly'  to  Roman  Catholics.  I  have 
never  once  felt  the  hint  of  a  suggestion  from 
the  administration  that  It  would  be  'better 
for  the  University'  if  we  stopped  or  limited 
Whatever  Involvement  we  felt  was  proper." 
ROBIBT  McArcK  Brown. 

Professor  of  Religion. 

It  is  Indeed  a  reversal  to  go  from  an  ad- 
ministrative position  which  gave  no  "hint 
of  a  suggestion"  in  limiting  faculty  involve- 
ment In  outside  causes  to  an  administrative 
request  for  faculty  "commitment"  to  the 
primacy  of  learning.  There  may  be  many 
activists  of  the  faculty  who  will  regard  this 
suggestion  as  a  breach  of  their  academic 
freedom  and  a  violation  of  their  rights  as 
citizens.  For  President  Sterling  to  enunciate 
such  a  policy  took  leadership:  to  execute  it 
will  take  determination.  The  Winds  o< 
n«edoin  Foundation  gratefully  Joins  other 
alumni  and  trustees  in  praising  this  re- 
afflrmatlon  of  the  policy  which  Stanford  has 
followed  until  recent  years. 

Fc«'  1968.  then,  the  expectation  In  January 
was  that  the  deans  would  convey  the  message 
promptly  and  would  combine  their  authca-ity 
with  the  courage  needed  to  carry  out  the 
spirit  of  this  policy.  Subsequent  events  have 
proven  otherwise.  The  president's  clear  call 
for  a  dedication  to  teaching  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  wave  of  nonteachlng  ac- 
Uvltlee. 

TRS   ACTIVISTS  DISSENT 

A  front  peige  a«ary  in  the  Stanford  Dally 
d  January  21.  1046  stated  that  Professor  ot 
Religion  Robert  McAfee  Brown  is  one  o<  the 
41  members  of  the  National  Emergency  Oom- 
xnlttee  of  ttM  Clergy  Concerned  About  Viet- 
nam, whose  goaXB  are  "to  achieve  a  cessation 
of  bombing  In  North  Vietnam,  to  resist  es- 
calation of  the  war.  and  to  divert  some  of  this 
year's  defense  bxidget  to  economic  projects 
at  home  and  abroad." 

Assistant  Professor  of  Ebigllsh  Bruce 
Franklin  was  reported  in  the  Daily  of  J<mu- 
ary  25.  1966.  as  part  of  a  delegation  of  Stan- 
ford Oonamlttee  for  Peace  In  Vietnam  p>re- 
paring  to  visit  the  matutgement  of  a  Sunny- 
vale manufacturer  of  napalm  bombs.  Three 
'days  later  Anthony  Llbby.  teaching  assisitant 
in  BngUstfSwas  reported  to  have  been  t)eaten 
while  dtstrlbttUng  antlnapalm  leaflets  at  this 
defense  induatry^ant. 

These  liicldenta\were  mere  preliminaries 
to  the  main  eventk  of  the  following  week 
which  Included,  on  ^onday  31: 

A  noon  rally,  with  82  i>rofessors  and  teach- 
ing assistants  announcing  their  support  of 
the  movement  protesting  the  resumption  of 
the  bombing  ot  North  Vietnam; 

The  cancellation  of  classes,  by  "not  more 
than  a  half  dozen"  teachers,  on  that  sap:ie 
day.  and. 


A  torchlight  parade  frotn  the  campus  to 
the  Palo  Alto  poet  office,  "by  800  persons,  the 
largest  in  Stanford  history." 

On  Friday.  February  4.  the  Stanford  Dally 
carried  a  full  page  ad  announcing  a  "Meeting 
To  Protest  Resumption  of  Bom.bing"  Vb«  fol- 
lowing day  in  Palo  Alto.  Listed  as  "en- 
dorsers" were  over  250  members  of  the  Stan- 
ford faculty  and  staff.  Including  Deans 
Robert  R.  Sears,  dean  of  humanities  and 
sciences  and  Richard  W.  Lyman,  associate 
dean,  humanities  and  sciences. 

STUDENTS    PSOTEST    FACCTl-TT    ACTION 

While  the  subject  of  the  cxurent  oontro- 
versey,  UJS.  policy  in  Vietnam,  should  be 
debated  widely  across  this  land,  the  current 
urgency  of  that  subject  should  not  cause  any 
obscuring  of  the  lasting  issue  atx>ut  which 
this  bulletin  Is  concerned:  the  orderly  func- 
tioning of  a  great  university,  its  primary 
mission  of  teaching,  and  the  legal  authority 
vested  tn  one  man,  the  president,  to  direct 
that  university.  No  one  could  have  made  a 
clearer  case  or  a  firmer  request  than  that 
mode  In  January  by  Dr.  Sterling.  His  16 
years  of  service  to  Stanford  are  deserving  of 
more  loyalty  and  respect  than  has  been 
shown  by  the  unprecedented  outbreaks  that 
inunediately  followed  his  thoughtful  declara- 
tion of  policy. 

"A  Stanford  student  pays  a  substantial  fee 
for  the  privilege  of  attending  classes.  He 
has  a  right  to  Insist  that  promised  classes 
occur."  stated  a  student  group  which  urged 
disciplinary  action  against  striking  faculty. 
However,  Prof.  Ernest  HUgard.  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Academic 
Coiincil.  was  the  authority  for  the  statement 
that  no  action  would  be  taken  against  those 
teachers  who  left  their  classrooms  in  viola- 
tion of  university  policy. 

The  contest  for  the  restoration  of  tradi- 
tional Stanford  policy,  as  called  for  by  Presi- 
dent Sterling,  cannot  be  compromised. 
There  are  other  evidences  of  a  determined 
and  organized  opposition.  The  convictions 
of  some  faculty  were  spelled  out  by  William 
Callin,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  whose 
letter  to  the  Dally  stated.  "The  general  strike, 
by  professor  and  student,  is  considered  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  political  arm  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  •  •  •  I  cannot  appreciate 
that  the  life  of  the  Intellectual  Is  not  readily 
understandable  to  middle  class  California 
adolescents  and  their  parents.  They  will 
simply  have  to  try  harder." 

Thus  Stanfcwd.  In  the  winter  of  1965-66.  Is 
an  arena  where  the  Issues  of  politics  and 
foreign  policy  "swirl  about"  It  and  learning 
is  not  ^ven  primacy.  Indeed,  classes  have 
been  cancelled. 

PKESroENT'S    XXSI>ONSIBn.mES    DEFINED 

President  Sterling's  admonition  of  January 
already  seems  prophetic.  His  authority  to 
reestablish  a  former  policy  has  not  only  been 
challenged.  It  has  been  defied. 

Many  of  the  new  faculty  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  source  of  the  president's  authority, 
and  how  clearly  It  is  set  forth  tn  the  Grant 
Founding  and  Endowing  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University,  as  follows :  f 

"Fifth,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university : 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  give 
to  the  president  of  the  university  the  follow- 
ing powers : 

"1.  To  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  professors 
and  teachers. 

"2.  To  remove  professors  and  teachers  at 
will. 

"3.  To  prescribe  and  enforce  the  course  of 
study  and  the  mode  and  manner  of  teaching. 

"4.  Such  other  powers  as  will  enable  him 
to  control  the  educational  part  of  the  uni- 
versity to  such  an  extent  that  he  may  Justly 
be  held  responsible  for  the  course  of  study 
therein  and  for  the  'good  conduct  and  ca- 
pacity of  the  professors  and  teachers." 

Winds   of   Freedom   Foundation   strongly 


supports  the  president  In  his  forthright  and 
coiirageoiis  stand  on  this  fundamental  issvie 
and  all  Stanford  alumni  are  encouraged  to 
do  likewise.  We  must  remember  that  this 
well  organized  campaign  of  protest  which 
uses  the  recognized  tools  of  the  rebellious. 
such  as  letters  to  the  paper,  advertisements, 
rallies,  parades,  etc..  is  merely  the  work  of 
the  strident  minority,  guilty  of  academic 
irresponsibility.  The  great  majority  of  the 
faculty  Is  both  loyal  to  the  president  and 
dedicated  to  the  primacy  of  teaching. 

The  magnitude  of  the  struggle  should  not 
be  discounted.  The  turmoil  may  well  in- 
crease before  the  calm  of  the  "Inner  city" 
Is  restored.  The  structure  of  authority  is 
clear.  The  lines  of  responsibility  are  well 
established:  trustees,  president,  deans,  fac- 
ulty. The  responsibilities  of  the  deans  has 
yet  to  be  proven.  The  record  shows  that 
by  early  February  all  of  them  had  not  made 
the  "cotnmltment"  asked  for  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  trustees,  with  their  final  author- 
ity, will  surely  give  their  unanimous  support 
to  President  Sterling  as  he  guides  Stanford 
through  the  fateful  coming  months. 


A  National  Interest  of  High  Priority 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  "Travel  by  horseback  and  stage- 
coach no  longer  is  the  mode,"  says  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  New  York  Journal 
American.  Our  system  of  transporta- 
tion has  become  so  far  flung,  so  large,  suid 
complex,  the  editorial  adds,  that  "inte- 
gration is  essential  to  dissolve  the  major 
problems  and  bring  method  and  system 
to  transportation."  The  editorial  Iden- 
tifies tills  problem  as  "a  national  interest 
of  highest  priority."  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  place  It  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

IFrom  the  New  York  Jottmal-Amerlcnn. 
I  Mar.  4.  1966) 

I  A  Major  Move 

President  Johnson  has  taken  progressive 
and  logical  action  in  urging  Congress  to 
create  a  Department  of  Transportation  to 
unify  and  coordinate  the  many  agencies, 
aotivltlee,  and  problems  associated  with  the 
movement  of  persons  and  goods.  Travel  by 
horseback  and  stagecoach  no  longer  Is  the 
mode.  We  have  become  the  most  mobile 
country  in  history. 

With  our  immense  development  in  trans- 
portation by  land.  air.  and  water,  the  com- 
plexities have  become  numerous  and  varied. 
Integration  is  essential  to  dissolve  the  major 
problems  and  bring  method  and  system  to 
transportation.  It  Is  a  national  interest  of 
highest  priority. 

This  Is  the  Intent  of  President  Johnson*! 
dramatic  and  forward-looking  proposals. 
They  embrace  virtually  all  types  of  travel 
and  shipment.  And  they  seek  to  tie  together 
many  Federal  organizations  that  now  operate 
Independently  of  one  another  though  all  ari 
concerned  with  transportation. 

Special  stress  is  placed  by  the  President  on 
safety.  He  Is  particularly  concerned  about 
highway  carnage.  The  Hearst  newspui)er8, 
long  and  continuously  active  In  furthering 
efforts  of  reduction  of  the  terrible  traffic  toll, 
are  glad  the  President  has  given  heavy  em- 
phasis to  the  need  for  a  determined  program 
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toward  the  significant  decrease  of  this  harsh 
problem. 

Mr.  Johnson  asks  tTOO  million  for  a  6- 
year  Federal  ettirt  In  this  field.  He  should 
get  it.  He  gives  industry  an  opportunity  for 
further  development  of  safety  devices.  In 
the  event  its  efforts  seem,  after  2  years,  to  be 
Inaidequate,  Federal  standardization  would 
be  Imposed. 

There  now  exists  a  confusion  of  non- 
standardization  in  highway  facilities  of  even 
such  simplicities  as  signs  as  one  drives  from 
State  to  State.  This  item  alone  Illustrates 
the  current  lack  of  and  need  for  coordina- 
tion. *  , 

The  emphasis  on  highway  safety  \s  strik- 
ingly important  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
has  been  agonized  by  a  death  toll  of  49,000 
In  1  year. 


A  Damned  Outrage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  COGLEV.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  an  editorial  pub- 
lished In  the  New  York  Dally  News  on 
March  28. 1966.  It  Is  entitled  "A  Damned 
Outrage,"  and  I  am  sure  It  will  be  of 
Interest  to  each  Member  of  this  body. 
Therefore,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  am  inserting  this  editorial  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

A   Damned    Odtraoe 

We  are  Indebted  for  the  facts  herein  stated 
to  Alice  Widener.  publisher  of  UjSA.  maga- 
slne  (New  York  City)  and  public-affairs 
ooiumnist  of  Increasing   prominence. 

For  a  couple  of  years  now.  with  next  to 
no  publicity,  free  cigarettes  have  been  forbid- 
den In  U.S.  military  hospitals.  The  patients 
have  to  buy  them.  If  they  are  to  smoke  at 
all,  at  the  post  exchanges.  Current  tax-free 
PX  price  of  popular  brands  usually  Is  10 
cents  a  package. 

The  reason  for  this  prohibition?  Well,  the 
Surgeon  General's  office  has  been  peddling 
for  quite  a  while  the  notion  that  cigarettes 
are  bad  for  the  health;  a  notion  based  on  sta- 
tistics, not  on  laboratory  evidence. 

So  on  January  30.  1964.  the  Defense  De- 
partment's Dr.  Shirley  C.  Flsk,  apparently 
under  pressiire  from  the  Surgeon  General 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Issued  the  order  booting  free 
cigarettes  out  of  military  hospitals. 

To  check  up  on  all  this.  Mrs.  Edwlna  Eustis 
Dick  of  New  York  City  a  few  days  ago  sent  a 
check  for  $190  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  office  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical 
Center  in  Washington,  with  a  request  to  buy 
100  cartons  of  cigarettes  for  warrior  patients 
at  Walter  Reed. 

The  check  came  back  promptly,  with,  a 
regretful  letter  saying  sttch  purchases  and 
distribution  are  prohibited.  The  suggestion 
was  offered  that  the  $190  be  spent  for  record 
players  instead. 

The  late  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
knew  soldiers'  needs  at  least  as  well  as  he 
knew  statistics,  regarded  cigarettes  as  among 
the  prime  comforts  for  fighting  men. 

Mrs.  Widener  made  a  trip  through  some  of 
the  Walter  Reed  wards  where  the  patients 
•re  amputees,  mostly  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
Among  her  findings: 

Many  of  these  young  men.  told  that  paln- 
kUilng  drugs  slow  down  recovery  from 
wounds   and   operations,   habitually   refuse 


the  drugs  and  pull  on  cigarettes  hour  after 
how  and  day  after  day  to  help  them  stand 
the  pain  untU  their  wounds  heal. 

Because  statlstlcs-bepped  and  we  fear 
holier-than-thou  officials  In  the  Govern- 
ment are  against  cigarettes  these  fighters 
must  buy  cigarettes  or  do  without  them. 
Friends,  charitable  organizations,  and  to- 
bacco coii4>anles  are  forbidden  to  give  cig- 
arettes to  the  military  hospitals — as  they 
used  to  do  almost  by  the  tralnload  or  shlp*- 
load  in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war. 
Nor  may  free  cigarettes  be  sent  to  men  act- 
ually fighting  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  rest  of  this  editorial  pretty  much 
writes  itself.  If  you  are  as  burned  up  over 
this  damned  outrage  as  we  are.  how  about 
buzzing  your  Senators  and  Representatives? 


Anti-Vietnam  Rally  Long  on  Slogans, 
Short  on  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  across  the  country  there  were  con- 
ducted Communist-encouraged  antl- 
Unlted  States  Vietnam  policy  marches. 
One  such  march  occurred  In  Chicago. 
The  New  World,  publication  of  the  Cath- 
olic Archdiocese  of  Clilcago,  covered  this 
march,  and  I  found  its  story,  written  by 
Richard  Menges,  to  be  a  very  objective, 
fascinating  accoimt  of  the  Chicago  rally. 

The  article  follows : 

IFrom  the  New  World,  Apr.  1,  19661 

Anti-Vietnam    Rally    Long    on    Slogans, 

Shobt  on  Ideas 

(By  Richard  M.  Menges) 

The  antl-Vletn&m  war  peace  march  and 
raUy  last  Satiutlay  was  long  on  slogans,  shcA't 
on  ideas;  long  on  Idealism,  short  on  realism; 
long  on  emotion,  short  on  commonsense. 

In  6  hours  of  marching  and  rallying,  no 
antiwar  demonstrator  or  sf>eaker  asked  the 
North  Vietnam  Communists  to  do  anything. 
AU  their  ammunition  was  directed  at  the 
United  States. 

Their  signs  urged:  Stop  the  bombing;  end 
war  In  Vietnam  now;  Immediate  cease-fire; 
make  love,  not  war;  bring  the  troops  home. 

How?    They  didn't  say. 

A  small  band  at  the  head  of  the  march 
countered,  heckled  and  baited  the  "peace- 
niks" with  signs  of  their  own. 

They  said:  This  march  Is  treason.  Our 
troops  figbt  for  freedom;  peaceniks  under- 
mine it.  If  you  don't  like  serving  your  coitn- 
try,  leave.  Attention  peaceniks:  Ho  Ohl 
Mlnh  wants  you  for  the  National  Uberation 
Front,  enlist  now.  Support  our  government 
Soldiers  fight  for  freedom,  what  do  peace- 
niks do?  We  may  cease-fire,  but  will  the 
Vietcong? 

None  of  the  speakers  answered  that  last 
question.  In  some  2^^  hours  of  speeches 
In  the  coliseum,  the  name  Vietcong  was 
mentioned  only  once,  and  then  apologetic- 
ally by  Rev.  James  O.  Jones,  \irban  vicar  for 
the  Episcopal  diocese  of  Chicago. 

The  National  Liberation  Front  (the  name 
the  Communist  Vietcong  prefers  to  be  called) 
rolled  off  the  lips  of  several  speakers.  Includ- 
ing Al  Raby  at  Teachers  foe  Integrated 
Schools  and  Staughton  Lynd,  the  Yals  pro- 
fessor whose  claim  to  fame  as  the  featured 
speaker  was  based  on  bis  trip  to  North  Viet- 


nam against  the  wishes  of  the  State  depart- 
ment. 

They  wanted  the  United  States  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
But  neither  blamed  the  Communists  for 
breaking  the  Christmas  truce,  spurning. Pope 
Paul's  peace  appeals,  and  refusing  to  nego- 
tiate. 

The  3,500  demonstrators  who  crowded  into 
the  dank  cement  bin  at  1500  South  Wabash 
applauded  their  heroes  and  saved  their  loud- 
est cheers  for  the  simple  "answers"  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

As  Professor  Lynd.  In  his  rapid,  high  nasal 
tones,  gave  a  complex  version  of  U.S.  di- 
plomacy In  Vietnam,  the  crowd  grew  quiet, 
then  restive.  • 

But  they  roared  approval  when  he  bluntly 
asserted:  "Down  with  Ky,  throw  out  the 
generals,   let  the  people  decide." 

When  the  Reverend  Jones  said  he  was  "not 
one  for  any  Ideological  hairsplitting;  I  am 
for  peace,"  they  cheered  and  shouted. 

When  he  said  he  "won't  be  scared  off  by  the 
paunch-belly  right  or  the  FBI."  they  cheered 
agaltL  And  yet  again  when  he  asserted:  "No 
one  wants  to  see  anyone  killed;  both  sides 
want  peace." 

Raby  mentioned  the  name  of  Senator  J. 
William  F^n-BwoHT,  and  applause  filled  the 
place.  Another  sp>ealcer  dropped  the  name 
of  draft  board  head  Levrls  Hershey.  and  the 
crowd  hissed  and  booed. 

Before  the  demonstrators  could  get  Into 
the  coliseum,  they  had  to  sheU  out  $1  each 
for  tickets.  At  the  foot  of  the  lectern  was 
a  "dollars  for  peace"  box  with  a  convenient 
silt  In  its  top  for  offerings. 

Just  before  Professor  Lynd  spoke,  a  speaker 
made  the  pitch  for  funds — and  he  asked  for 
$10  and  $20  bills.  Quite  a  few  made  the  trip 
to  the  box,  and  others  dropped  donations 
Into  shoeboxes   passed   through   the  crowd. 

Back  at  Wacker  and  State  Just  before  the 
march  to  the  coliseum  began,  cardboard 
boxes  filled  with  "Vets  for  Peace  in  Vietnam" 
caps  were  opened.  To  get  one,  this  reporter 
did  not  have  to  prove  he  was  a  war  veteran; 
all  he  had  to  do  was  plunk  down  $2.  The 
Worker,  Oommunist  newspaper,  also  was 
available  at  the  comparative  bargain  price 
of  15  cents.    So  was  Socialist  Party  llteratiu^. 

A  good  many  of  the  signs  were  printed 
on  the  same  press  in  the  same  huge.  Gothic 
condensed  type,  and  whoever  had  the  card- 
board concession  where  they  made  their  signs 
must  have  made  a  neat  killing  (or  is  that 
the  wrong  word  here). 

Generally  speaking,  the  demonstrators 
were  In  good  spirits.  As  they  vralted  to  step 
off,  they  chatted  and  Joshed  with  each  other. 
But  when  a  TV  camera  was  pointed  their  way, 
they  waved  their  arms  vigorously  and  shouted 
their  slogans.  When  the  camera  stopped  so 
did  the  action,  and  they  picked  up  their 
conversations. 

Most  of  the  demonstrators  were  young, 
about  draft  age.  There  were  some  boys  who 
looked  like  girls  and  some  girls  who  looked 
like  boys,  but  not  as  many  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Long  hair  must  not  be  "In" 
anymore. 

The  "vets"  were  older,  and  so  were  the 
mothers  with  their  children  In  the  contingent 
grouping  at  Dearborn  and  Wacker. 

When  the  march  finally  started  at  1  pjn. 
the  oounterdemonstrators  stepped  right 
along  with  the  first  group,  the  "Vets 
for  Peace  In  Vietnam."  As  they  went  down 
State  street,  motorcycle  police  stayed  be- 
Ijween  the  two  groups. 

It  looked  as  If  the  "vets"  with  the  Amer- 
ican flag  headed  the  march,  but  they  really 
didn't.  In  front  of  them  were  the  TV 
cameras  mounted  on  cars,  the  cameramen 
dutifully  grinding  away.  Both  the  peace 
marchers  and  the  counterdemonstrators 
gave  them  plenty  of  ammunition  to  shxx>t. 
When  the  ""vets"  sang  out  In  cadence 
"Hut-two-three-four,  Stop  this  damn  war," 
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the  counterdemonstrators  drowned  them 
out  with  "One-two-three-four.  Let's  win  this 
war." 

When  they  were  not  singing  the  "Star- 
Spangled  Banner."  tbe  counterdemonjstra- 
tors  were  chanting  (with  the  same  stress 
as  "Block  that  kick")  "Bomb  Hanoi."  or 
simply  heckling  the  marchers. 

One  leader  of  the  counterdcmonstrators 
took  great  delight  In  croeslng  to  the  other 
Bide  of  the  street  and  shouting:  "Patriots, 
this  side."  All  his  counterdemonstratlng 
friends  would  croes  over  and  follow  him. 
while  the  antiwar  marchers  would  not — mak- 
ing them  "nonpatrlots"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
grinning  count*rdemonstrators. 

After  the  marchers  passed  Congress  Street, 
the  police  Insisted  that  they  get  off  the  street 
and  use  the  sidewalks.  The  TV  cars  scurried 
ahead  to  the  coliseum,  and  everyone  quieted 
down  except  some  of  the  counterdemon- 
strators. 

Around  the  fSth  and  Wabash  one  of  the 
counterdemonstrators  tossed  an  egg  that 
splattered  the  face  of  one  of  the  marchers. 
At  the  coliseum,  with  the  TV  cameras  at  the 
ready  once  again,  things  naturally  livened 
up.  Police  hustled  one  heckrer  Into  the 
paddy-wagon. 

Then  It  was  Into  the  coliseum  for  the  main 
bout.  After  it  w««  all  over  a  reporter  trudg- 
ing out  of  the  arena  said  he  could  not  see 
how  so  many  people  concerned  about  the 
Vietnam  war  could  overlook  the  communists' 
completely  and  lambaste  the  United  States 
only. 

His  companion,  also  a  reporte-.  com- 
mented : 

"They  think  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  boxer  who  Is 
shadowboxlng  In  Vietnam.  V.  he  drops  his 
arms  and  leaves,  that's  »>>'-  end  of  the  fight." 


Rent  Sabsidies  and  Teacher  Corps  Pro- 
grams Hailed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NSW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
propriations for  rent  subsidies  and  the 
teacher  corps  involved  large  principles, 
according  to  an  editorial  which  I  read  in 
the  New  York  Post. 


It  is  the  Post's  opinion  that  the  final 
vote  " testified  to  the  President's  refusal 
to  let  the  poor  pay  the  heaviest  price  of 
the  Vietnam  war." 

Because  the  opinion  expressed  here  is 
of  interest,  I  place  the  short  editorial  In 
the  Record  at  this  point : 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  31.  1966) 
Victories  roB  L.B.J. 

President  Johnson  won  a  notable  victory 
when  the  House  resisted  the  major  GOP  ef- 
fort to  knock  out  appropriations  for  rent 
subsidies  and  the  teacher  corps. 

The  sums  involved  were  small,  but  the 
principle  was  large.  The  Issue  was  stated 
most  pointedly  by  Representative  Hale 
BocGS.  the  Democratic  Whip.  "What  do  we 
do?"  he  asked  the  House.  "Let  'em  live  in 
the  slums  while  we  flght  in  Vietnam?" 

The  GOP  Invocation  of  the  Inflationary 
argument  might  have  been  more  persuasive, 
BoGGs  noted,  if  it  were  not  advanced  "by  the 
people  who  have  consistently,  historically, 
traditionally  opposed  these  programs." 

If  President  Johnson  had  not  used  all  his 
formidable  persuasive  powers,  the  GOP  at- 
tack might  have  succeeded.  The  final  vote. 
Just  because  It  was  so  close,  testified  to  the 
President's  refusal  to  let  the  poor  pay  the 
heaviest  price  of  the  Vietnam  war. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  b«fore  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLIC AnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Rscoro  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1930). 


PRINTING   OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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Conservation  Districts  and  Rural  Fringe 
Planning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYN§KI 

of   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
long  ago  most  people  looked  upon  soil 
and  water  consei-vation  as  something  for 
the  farmers  to  won-y  about.  But  not 
today. 

As  cities  spread  out.  many  rural  areas 
In  their  path  face  the  need  for  guidance 
in  land-use  decisions. 

In  Illinois,  we  face  the  problems  of 
rapid  development  in  the  areas  stretch- 
ing out  from  Ciiicago — and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  are  facing  them  headon. 

The  Northeastern  Illinois  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Commission  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  developing  a 
broad  framework  plan.  The  plan  will 
be  a  guide  to  the  orderly  and  intelligent 
development  of  land  and  water  resources 
in  the  six  northeastern  counties  of  Illi- 
nois. In  carrying  out  tills  responsibility 
.  the  commission  calls  on  other  groups  to 
assist  In  their  various  technical  fields. 

Included  in  this  all-out  effort  is  help 
under  a  cooperative  agreement  the  com- 
mission has  entered  into  with  the  five 
soil  and  water  conservation  districts  in 
the  area  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
Through  these  organizations,  the  com- 
mission wUl  receive  technical  assistance 
in  connection  with  a  land  resource  study 
that  will  become  part  of  a  comprehen- 
sive development  plan  for  the  area. 

Soil  Conservation  Service  assistance 
Includes  Interpretations  of  soil  surveys 
made  by  them  which  will  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  land-use  planning. 

Farmers  for  many  yetirs  have  relied  on 
soil  survey  Information  to  determine 
proper  use  and  treatment  of  their  land 
Today,  with  somewhat  dififerent  Inter- 
pretations, the  soil  survey  information 
Is  invaluable  to  the  urban  planner,  build- 
er, or  engineer.  It  is  used  to  determine 
the  best  sites  for  not  only  housing,  in- 
dustry, and  pai-ks,  but  for  recreation 
areas,  roads,  utility  lines,  and  sewerage 
systems. 

The  soil  facts  help  avoid  wrong  land- 
use  decisions  that  lead  to  deterioration' 
of  streets  and  highways,  overtaxed 
water-disposal  systems,  silted  reservoirs 
and  streams,  sediment-clogged  sewers, 
cracked  walls  and  inoperative  septic 
tanks,  and  a  host  of  other  problems. 

These  problems  are  faced  by  mount- 
ing numbers  of  people — not  only  in 
northeastern  Illinois  but  everywhere  that 
rural  land  Is  shifting  from  agricultural 
uses'.  They  are  costly  problems.  But 
they  can  be  avoided  by  advance  plan- 
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ning  more  cheaply  than  they  can  be 
corrected — if,  indeed,  they  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

I  am  extremely  gratified  with  the  co- 
operation that  these  organizations  are 
showing  in  providing  the  guidance  that 
will  not  only  avoid  costly  mistakes  but 
lead  to  a  much  more  satisfactory  en- 
vironment for  human  living  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  delay,  either 
because  of  slow  administrative  action  or 
because  of  our  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate funds,  in  completing  up-to-date 
soil  surveys  for  all  areas  where  they  have 
not  been  done  in  recent  years. 


Coal  and  Electric  Utilities  Industries 
Jointly  Sponsoring  Air  Pollution  Re- 
search Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XmiTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966    . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
public  health  and  public  convenience  will 
be  better  served,  I  feel  sure,  when  the 
bituminous  coal  and  electric  utility  in- 
dustries bring  to  fruition  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  air  pollution  research  in  which 
they  have  agreed  to  joint  effort  and 
sponsorsiiip. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  venture, 
scheduled  over  the  next  5  years,  will  In- 
volve funding  of  more  than  $4.3  million. 

Sponsoring  organizations  of  the  two 
industries  are  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  the  Electric  Research  Council, 
and  the  research  to  be  undertaken  will 
emphasize  control  of  sulfur  oxides  pro- 
duced at  coal-burning  electric  gener- 
ating plants. 

Air  pollution  Is  vexing  and,  in  some 
communities,  an  aUeged  menace  to  pub- 
lic health.  But,  as  Stephen  F.  Dunn, 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Assocla,- 
tion  has  emphasized,  "Air  pollution  also 
is  a  complex  problem."  But  the  charges 
of  "serious"  menace  to  health  and  prop- 
erty are  seldom  sufQciently  documented 
as  to  the  degree  alleged,  and  the  jointly 
sponsored  research  under  the  coal  and 
coal-burning  electric  generating  indus- 
tries' program  will  be  addressed  to: 

Determining  the  maximum  concentra- 
tion of  sulfur  oxides  in  the  air  at  ground 
level  that  are  compatible  with  good  pub- 
lic health;  and,  finding  economically 
feasible  means  of  controlling  sulfur  oxide 
emission  from  ix)werplants  while  avoid- 
ing excessive  costs  for  electric  service  to 
the  customer. 

These  are  commendctble  objectives  and 
the  whole  research  program  effort  Is 


one  manifesting  the  spirit  and  the  fact 
of  good  nelghborliness  and  good  citizen- 
ship by  the  leaders  of  these  vital  indus- 
tries* and  enlightened  and  resix>nsible 
corporate  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
components  of  the  Industries  furnishing 
the  finances. 

What  could  be  more  admirable  than 
the  determination  expressed  by  NCA 
President  IXmn's  declaration: 

The  coal  Industry  Is  in  the  war  on  air  pol- 
luUon  to  stay.  We  beUeve  we  will  win  this 
war.  Our  chances  of  contributing  to  a 
final  victory  will  be  vastly  Improved  If  the 
Industry  Is  allowed  to  concentrate  its  forces 
on  the  obJecUve  of  poUutlon  control  rather 
than  skirmishing  against  heavy,  discrimina- 
tory regulations. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress wish  the  coal  and  electric  generat- 
ing industries  success  in  the  achievement 
of  the  final  victory  over  whatever  part 
coal  burning  might  contribute  to  over- 
loading of  the  air  with  contaiminants. 
But  there  should  be  an  exercising  of 
patience  and  imderstanding  by  the  pub- 
lic and  the  public's  officials  while  the 
honest  search  continues  to  find  answers 
and  solutions  to  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  press  release  issued 
March  23.  1966,  by  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation on  its  joint  research  venture 
with  the  Electric  Research  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  March  23.— The  bituminous 
coal  and  electric  utility  Industries  an- 
nounced plana  today  for  a  broad  program 
of  air  poUuUon  research  that  may  Involve 
more  than  $43  million  In  the  next  6  years. 

The  expanded  program  wlU  emphasize 
control  of  sulfur  oxides  produced  at  coal- 
bumlng  electric  generating  staOons.  Pri- 
mary alms  of  the  program  will  be 

To  determine  the  maximtim  concentration 
of  sulfur  oxides  in  the  air  at  ground  level 
that  are  compatible  with  good  pubUc  health. 

To  find  economically  feasible  means  of 
controlling  sulfur  oxide  emission  from 
powerplante  while  avoiding  excessive  costs 
for  electric  service  to  the  consumer. 

The  National  Coal  Association,  represent- 
ing the  bituminous  coal  Industry,  and  the 
Electric  Research  Coimcll,  representing  the 
total  electric  uUllty  Industry  and  supported 
by  Edison  Electric  Institute,  said  tiie  new 
program  will  sharply  accelerate  efforts  of 
the  two  Industries  In  contributing  to  cleaner 
air.     PubUc   health    authorities   agree    that 

air   pollution   comes   from   many   sources 

motor  vehicle  exhausts,  open  dump  burn- 
ing, manufacturing  and  Industrial  process- 
ing. Incineration,  road  construction — ^in  ad- 
dition to  fuel  burning. 

"Air  pollution  Is  a  complex  problem."  said 
Stephen  F.  Dtmn,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association.  "It  has  been  frequently 
indicted  as  a  serious  menace  to  health  and 
property,  but  the  charge  has  not  been 
proved.  The  burning  of  coal  to  provide  most 
of  the  Nation's  electric  power  Is  often  singled 
out  for  attack  with  insufficient  evidence  and 
an  oversupply  of  emotion. 
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"There  la  no  simple  solution  to  air  pollu- 
tion, such  as  eliminating  the  sources,  be- 
cause pollution  Is  everybody's  product,"  Mr. 
Dunn  said.  "There  Is  no  single  culprit;  air 
coatamlnants  come  from  many  of  the  actlv- 
lUe«  eaaentlal  to  modem  Uvln^.  The  sen<l> 
ble  solution  Ilea  In  concerted  effort — by  In- 
dustry, Government,  and  Individuals — to 
confine  airborne  contaminants  to  safe  Uoalts. 
The  flrst  step  Is  to  define  the  problem  pre- 
cisely— the  next  step  Is  to  bring  technology 
up  to  the  level  required  by  the  complexity  of 
air  contamination." 

The  coal  and  electric  utility  Industries 
have  worked  together  In  the  past  to  elimi- 
nate such  pollutants  as  smoke  and  fly  ash 
which  resulted  from  the  use  of  coal  for 
power  generation.  Electric  utlUUea  now  rely 
on  coal  as  the  fuel  for  about  two-thirds  of 
all  steam-generated  electricity:  many  utili- 
ties use  no  fuel  but  coal. 

"For  many  years,  extensive  development 
has  been  carried  out  In  the  electric  power 
field  to  control  air  pollution,"  said  Charles  F. 
Avlla,  chairman  of  the  Electric  Researclx 
Council  and  president  of  Boston  Edison  Co. 
"Modem  generating  stations,  utilizing  near- 
perfect  methods  of  combustion  and  dust- 
coUectlng  equipment  of  very  high  efHclency, 
have  virtually  elUnlnated  smoke  and  fly  ash 
from  powerplanta  as  a  polluting  factor  In 
metropolitan  areas.  Tall  stacks  facllltats 
the  dispersion  of  flue  gases  at  altitudes  above 
the  air  which  people  breathe.  We  estlmat* 
that,  considering  the  vartoua  aspects,  about 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  has  already 
been  invested  in  air  poUuUon  control  by  the 
electric  utility  Industry  throughout  the 
NaUoo." 

The  Electric  Research  Council  is  comprised 
of  12  representatives  from  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  electric  powpr  Industry,  includ- 
ing Investor-owned  companies.  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies,  and  cooperatives.  The 
council  makes  possible  Joint  financing  of  re- 
search  of   Interest    to   the    entire   industry. 

The  new  Joint  program  was  developed  by 
technical  experts  representing  both  indus- 
tries after  investigating  the  most  promising 
efforts  made  to  date  to  meet  the  many-sided 
BUlfxir  problem. 

Bituminous  Coal  Research,  Inc.,  an  affiliate 
of  the  National  Coal  Association  with  modem 
Uboratortes  in  MonroevlHe.  Pa.,  was  assigned 
primary  responsibility  for  research  in  sulfur 
oxide  control  processes.  A  specific  work  pro- 
gram to  be  carried  out  in  the  next  2  yean 
was  defined:  details  of  the  effort  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  will  be  determined  later. 

Hazleton  Laboratories  of  Falls  Church.  Va.. 
will  conduct  physiological  research  with  a 
5-year  study  aimed  at  establishing  realistic 
limits  on  ground  concentration  of  sulfur 
oxides. 

Major  elements  in  the  Mtumlnoua  coal 
reasarch  phase  of  the  program  ars-^ 

Additional  study  of  the  way  sulfur  occurs 
in  bituminous  coals,  to  advance  a  promising 
process  BCR  has  developed  for  mechanically 
s^>aratlng  sulfur-bearing  pyrites  from  coal 
at  th»  powarplant. 

Laboratory  study  and  plant  tests  of  the 
use  of  additives  such  as  limestone  to  reducs 
sulfur  oxide  emissions. 

Basic  exploratory  research  on  new  ap- 
proaches to  control  of  sulfur  oxides.  Includ- 
ing careful  scrutiny  of  the  work  of  other 
scientists  throughout  the  world. 

A  search  for  a  suitable  nontoxic  tracer 
which  can  be  added  to  stack  gases  to  deter- 
mine what  a  selected  plant  contributes  to 
gansnU  air  pollution.  The  process  would  help 
dstmnlne  the  effectiveness  of  high  stacks 
to  dl^>erse  flue  gases  and  minlmliis  ground- 
level  concentrations  of  p>ollutants. 

A  study  of  the  feasibility  of  designing 
and  building  a  pulverised  ooal  fumacs  that 
will  enable  resear<:h«rs  to  evaluate  air  pol- 
lution control  methods  under  conditions  ap- 
proklinatlng    actual    powerplant    experience. 

Hail«toa    Laboratortss    will    make    lon^- 


term  studies  of  how  various  concentrations 
of  air  contaminants  affect  the  health  of 
animals.  This  wlU  Include  an  orderly  and 
systematic  exploration  of  the  possible  com- 
binations of  th«  tliree  contaminants  under 
study:  sulfur  dioxide,  sulfur  acid  mist,  and 
fly  ash,    , 

"The  coal  Industry  is  In  the  war  on  air 
pollution  to  stay."  Mr.  Dunn  said.  "We  be- 
lieve we  will  win  this  war.  Our  chances  of 
contributing  to  a  flnal  victory  will  be  vastly 
Improved  If  the  Industry  Is  allowed  to  con-  ■ 
centrate  Its  forces  on  the  objective  of  pollu- 
tion control  rather  than  skirmishing  against 
hasty,    discriminatory    regulations." 


Law  and  Order 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDI.VNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  6,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Agents,  acting  on  behalf  of 
the  association's  170,000  members,  has 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  oppos- 
slng  lawlessness  and  supporting  tho  ac- 
tivities of  law  enforcement  oflBcers. 

I  believe  this  resolution  Is  pertinent 
and  timely  and  the  association  Is  to  be 
highly  commended  for  Its  forthright  ex- 
pression of  civic  duty  and  responsibility. 
At  a  time  when  one  cannot  read  a  news- 
paper without  some  shocking  example  of 
apathy  toward  law  and  order  or  failure 
of  the  Individual  to  support  the  forces  of 
law,  or  some  particularly  vicious  crime 
where,  eventually,  more  tears  are  shed 
for  the  criminal  than  for  his  victim.  It 
is  encouraging  to  see  a'^najor  segment  of 
American  business  take  this  position  and 
state  it  so  clearly  and  directly. 
Law  and  Oases 

Whereas  the  apathy  of  many  citizens  to- 
ward law  and  order  has  reached  an  alltlme 
high:  and 

Whereas  the  faUure  of  many  citizens  to 
observe  and  respect  law  and  to  xxxq>erata 
with  law  enforcement  officials  has  become 
more  noticeable  daUy:  and 

Whereas  the  fear  of  personal  involvement 
or  disinterest  of  too  OLany  citizens,  which 
prevents  timely  police  action  and  speedy  ap- 
prehension of  criminals:  and 

Whereas  the  coddling  and  protection  of 
criminals  and  hoodlums  in  some  instances 
has  produced  a  staggering  Increase  in  crime, 
as  well  as  In  the  number  of  crlmitals  who 
prey  on  our  families  and  our  property,  vrith 
Immunity:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reiolved,  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents.  That  we  agree  to  sponsor 
and  furnish  the  necessary  leadership  for  a 
positive  program  to  encourage  citizens  to 
do  their  duty  in  combating  the  criminal  ele- 
ment and  to— 

(a)  Acknowledge  and  discharge  our  ob- 
ligations as  good  citizens  by  observing  the 
laws,  and  to  encourage  others  so  to  do; 
and 

(b)  To  report  to  the  nearest  law  enforce- 
ment officers  any  evidence  of  a  crime  be- 
ing committed,  or  having  been  oocnmltted; 
and 

(c)  To  aid  officers  in  distress  at  their  re- 
quest eind  direction:  and 

(d)  To  soUdt  the  assistance  and  cooper- 
ation of  aU  civic  service,  business,  trade 
and  other  groups  locally,  statewide  and  na- 
tionally: and 


(e)  To  single  out  and  publicly  commend 
citizens  and  groups  who  perform  outstand- 
ing deeds  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order;  and 

(f)  To  establish  as  paramount  the  right 
of  every  person  to  be  protected  from  crimes 
against  his  person  and  property. 


Henry  L.  Lyman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

OF  n>Aao 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Henry 
L.  Lyman  was  a  man  who  made  a  great 
contribution  to  my  State  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  When  he  died  last  week, 
it  ended  87  years  of  productive,  humani- 
tarlein  work.  While  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  he  was  the  engineer  who 
designed  the  Arrow  Rock  Dam  near 
Boise,  at  that  time  the  highest  dam  In 
the  world.  He  was  a  friend  of  Idaho's 
great  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  and  an 
adviser  to  Gov.  Moses  Alexander,  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  Idaho. 

During  World  War  I,  Mr.  Lyman 
moved  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  he 
designed  Government  buildings.  He  at- 
tended law  school  at  night  and  obtained 
his  law  degree  and  later  established  the 
first  racially  integrated  bar-review  course 
for  law  school  graduates.  Until  near  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  practiced  law  here  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Post 
last  week  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  this 
remarkable  man.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Poet,  Apr.  3,   196«) 
HcNST  L.  Ltmak  Dies,  His  Dream  Fuinui^ 

Henry  L.  Lyman  came  to  America  from 
Russia  when  be  was  10,  and  sptent  the  rest  of 
his  life  fulfilling  his  version  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream. 

Mr  Lyman  died  Thursday  of  a  ctaxMiary 
Illness  at  the  Washington  Hospital  Center 
2  weeks  before  his  87th  birthday. 

In  1915  he  designed  what  was  at  the  time 
the  world's  highest  dam,  taught  English 
diction  to  an  Idaho  Governor,  set  up  courses 
to  help  Negro  law  students  pass  bar  exami- 
nations and  Indulged  a  lifelong  love  at 
Hebrew  studies  until  his  death. 

A  Jewish  immigrant  who  settled  In  Bos- 
ton. Mr.  Lyman  won  a  scholarBblp  to  tbs 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from 
which  he  received  a  civil  engineering  degree 
In  1904. 

He  settled  In  Boise,  Idaho,  In  1906.  working 
on  irrigation  projects  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Reclamation  Service.  He  de- 
signed the  Arrow  Rock  Dam  In  Idaho,  which 
In  191S  was  the  highest  dam  In  the  world. 
He  latsr  became  assistant  State  engineer  of 
Idaho. 

While  he  was  In  Boise,  Mr.  Lyman  becams 
a  friend  of  Senator  William  E.  Borah,  ths 
Republican  who  served  In  the  Senate  from 
1907  to  1940.  He  was  al/o  a  friend  of  Moses 
Alexandec,  Democratic  Governor  of  Idaho 
from  1015  to  1919.  Governor  Alexander,  a 
German  Inunlgrant    who  had  difficulty  la 
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public  speaking,  often  turned  to  Mr.  Lyman 
for  help  in  this  area. 

In  1917  Mr.  Lyman  moved  to  Washington, 
where  he  worked  as  an  engineer  In  the  office 
of  the  supervising  architect  of  the  Treasxiry 
Department.  There  he  designed  Govern- 
ment buildings. 

After  attending  the  National  University 
Law  School  at  night,  Mr.  Lyman  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  District  of  Columbia  bar  in 
1922.  In  1939.  he  set  up  racially  Integrated 
quiz  courses  fat  law  school  graduates  prepar- 
ing for  their  bar  exams.  These  courses  at- 
tracted mainly  Negro  students  who,  because 
of  segregation,  were  unable  to  enter  the  es- 
tablished courses  of  the  time.  He  continued 
this  work  for  5  years. 

In  1942  he  retired  from  Government  serv- 
ice and  set  up  a  law  practice  in  which  he 
was  active  until  last  January. 

A  Hebrew  scholar,  Mr.  Lyman  helpted 
found  the  Olam  Club  (a  Hebrew  word  mean- 
ing "world"),  composed  of  Government 
workers,  college  teachers  and  professional 
men  who  shared  his  Interest.  They  met  In 
regular  discussion  groups  for  about  16  years, 
and  also  set  up  lectures  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. 

Mr.  Lyman  was  a  member  of  more  than  40 
years  of  the  Tlfereth  Israel  Synagogue.  He 
resided  at  1410  Whlttler  Street  NW. 


Poblic  Opinion  Poll  in  the  18th  Congrej- 
sional  District  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or   PeNHSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  completed  another  poll  of  public 
opinion  in  the  18th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  This  district  in- 
cludes all  of  north  suburban  Pittsburgh. 
The  district  is  residential  and  industrial, 
with  a  small  number  of  farms.  The 
permanently  registered  voters  in  the  dis- 
trict show  a  slight  majority  in  favor  of 
the  Democrats. 

The  response  to  our  questionnaire  Is 
sufScient  to  constitute  a  referendum  of 
opinion  on  the  Issues  raised.  The  tabu- 
lated results  with  some  brief  comments 
are  Included  below.  I  hope  that  the 
reader  will  find  them  of  Interest  and 
value: 
Tabtjiated  Results  for  Poll  Conducted 
March  1966 

1.  Is  the  United  States  doing  the  right 
thing  in  fighting  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Vietnam?  Tes,  81  percent: 
no,  19  percent. 

A  similar  question  last  June  resulted  In  a 
•7  percent  yes  vote',  33  percent  no.  These  re- 
sults clearly  show  that  the  prevailing  opinion 
In  our  district  Is  favorable  to  pursuing  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  that  sunpport  of  the  war 
policy  is  growing. 

2.  Are  you  in  accord  with  President  John- 
«>n's  decision  to  resume  bombing  in  North 
Vietnam?     Yes,  88  percent;   no,    12  percent. 

The  fact  that  7  percent  more  of  the  re- 
spondents favored  the  resumption  of  bomb- 
ing than  favored  the  war  Itself  suggests  that 
a  considerable  number  of  those  who  opposed 
the  war  want  the  United  States  to  win 
Oirough  to  peace  in  the  fastest  way  possible. 

8.  Should  the  United  States  withhold  for- 
■gn  aid  from  nations  that  do  not  generally 


support  our  foreign  policies?     Tes,  85  per- 
cent; no,  15  percent. 

The  heavy  yes  vote  here  reflects  the  grow- 
ing discontent  of  our  costly  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. The  taxpayers  are  getting  sick  of  aid- 
ing people  who  In  turn  insult  us  or  are 
openly  hostile.  Our  policymakers  should 
take  heed  in  being  more  selective  to  whom 
they  extend  our  aid. 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  we  can  afford  to 
fight  both  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  and  the 
war  on  poverty?  Tes,  31  percent;  no,  69  per- 
cent. 

Obviously  a  large  majority  of  our  people 
do  not  believe  that  our  economy  can  stand 
the  strain  of  ever-mounting  budgets  and 
deficits.  The  attitude  Is  that  with  a  war 
going  on  we  are  trying  to  do  too  much  too 
last. 

5.  Are  you  afraid  that  we  are  headed  for 
serious  (about  10  percent)  inflation  in  the 
next  2  years?    Tes,  81  percent;  no,  19  percent. 

We  are  suffering  from  considerable  infla- 
tion right  now.  And  the  people  know  It. 
Last  June  73  percent  of  those  answering  our 
poll  then  thought  a  serious  Inflation  was 
coming.  Obviously  more  fear  It  today.  In- 
flation is  the  crudest  tax  of  all.  It  falls  on 
those  with  limited  or  fixed  Incomes,  and 
bears  the  seeds  of  recession  for  working 
people.  Mr.  President,  our  people  say  we 
need  a  war  on  inflation. 

6.  Should  the  Congress  continue  to  re- 
fuse funds  for  the  rent  subsidy  program? 
Yes,  91  percent;  no,  9  percent. 

Last  spring  84  percent  of  those  polled  In 
our  congressional  district  opposed  rent  sub- 
sidies. The  increased  opposition  of  7  per- 
cent shows  that  the  people  are  genuinely 
concerned  about  growing  inflation,  taxes,  and 
debts,  as  reflected  In  the  above  two  ques- 
tions. 

7.  Would  you  vote  to  restore  the  excise 
taxes  on  automobile  sales  and  telephone 
use  *rhlch  are  about  to  expire?  Tes,  41 
percent:  no,  59  i)ercent. 

Excise  taxes  are  always  unpopular,  but 
the  adverse  vote  here  Is  a  bit  unexpected, 
since  In  question  No.  13  a  majority  (67  per- 
cent) voted  for  Increased  taxes  in  preference 
to  continued  deficits.  These  renewed  taxes 
have  now  been  voted,  and  the  experts  think 
an  Increased  income  tax  is  inevitable. 

8.  Do  you  feel  that  the  draft  regtUatlons 
exempt  too  many  young  men  on  physical, 
mental,  and  educational  grounds?  Tee,  79 
percent:  no,  21  percent. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  that  our 
draft  regulations  result  In  many  Injustices. 
Too  many  fine  athletes  escape  even  non- 
combat  duty  and  perhaps  too  many  students 
whose  parents  can  afford  to  keep  them  in 
college  avoid  service. 

9.  Columnist  James  Reston  contends  that 
"the  American  President  now  exercises  per- 
sonal powers  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
unequaled  by  any  other  political  leader  in 
the  world."  Do  you  agree?  Tes,  71  jjercent; 
no,  29  percent. 

This  question  was  Included  primarily  to 
determine  if  the  people  know  how  powerful 
our  President  has  become  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs.  They  do  know.  Most  of  the 
no  answers  probably  came  from  people 
thinking  of  the  powers  of  certain  dictators 
throughout  the  world.  They  would  be  right, 
tinleas  we  consider  the  tremendous  millt«iry 
might  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  Bible  reading  in  public 
schools?    Tes,  81  percent:  no,  19  percent. 

Almost  everybody  has  an  opinion,  either 
pro  or  con  about  Bible  reading.  Only  2.4 
percent  of  the  people  who  participated  In 
the  poll  failed  to  answer  this  question. 
There  Is  such  great  sustained  Interest  In 
this  issue  that  the  responsible  congressional 
leadership  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
should  bring  the  amendment  to  the  floor 
for  a  vote. 
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11.  Are  you  seriously  alarmed  by  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymente  deficits  and  the  drain  on 
our  gold  reserves?  Tes,  80  percent;  no.  20 
percent. 

The  unchecked  Imbalance  of  our  foreign 
trade  payments  Increases  In  gravity  because 
our  gold  stock  is  already  pledged  beyond  our 
abUity  to  pay.  We  could  be  seriously  hurt 
economically  If  the  administration  does  not 
take  prompt  steps  to  correct  the  situation. 

12.  Do  you  support  the  President's  policies 
of  publicly  pressuring  industry  and  labor 
leaders  to  hold  prices  and  wages  vrtthln 
"administration  guidelines?"  Yes,  55  per- 
cent; no,  45  percent. 

Many  people  objected  to  the  President's 
rather  harsh  action  In  striking  out  ko  vigor- 
ously against  price  Increases  whUe  seem- 
ingly shrugging  off  pay  hikes.  On  the  other 
hand,  fear  of  sharp  Inflation  probably 
resulted  In  the  affirmative  majority. 

13.  Would  you  rather  have  Increased  taxes 
than  continued  deficits?  Yes,  57  percent; 
No,  43  percent. 

This  question  could  be  properly  criticized 
because  it  did  not  provide  a  third  alterna- 
tive: reduced  expenditures,  rather  than  In- 
creased taxes  or  continued  deficits.  I  agree. 
But  the  awful  fact  Is  that  we  are  going  into 
the  red  under  the  current  Federal  budget, 
no  matter  how  strongly  we  dislike  It,  unless 
we  raise  taxes.  A  sizable  cut  In  spending  Is 
not  in  the  cards  with  an  administration  and 
congressional  majorities  that  want  both  guns 
and  butter  (or  gravy) . 

14.  How  would  you  rate  President  John- 
son's performance  In  crfHce  to  date?  (a)  good, 
22  percent;  (b)  fair.  54  percent;  (c)  bad. 
24  percent. 

In  an  identical  question  last  June  the 
President  received  28  percent  A  votes,  58  per- 
cent B  votes,  and  14  percent  C  votes.  Thus, 
while  his  "good"  and  "fair"  votes  combined 
leave  him  in  a  comfortable  position,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  popularity  has  speedily  de- 
clined and  should  be  a  cavise  of  alarm  to  him 
and  an  Indication  that  all  Is  not  well  In  his 
government  by  consenstis. 


The  100th  Annivertary  of  the  Openinf  of 
Fitk  University  To  Educate  Negroes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  April 
20  will  mark  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  Pisk  University,  Nashville,' 
Tenn.,  to  educate  Negroes. 

Pisk  University  is  located  in  Nashville, 
the  capital  city  of  Tennessee.  The  city, 
knowTi  as  the  "Athens  of  the  South,"  is 
a  nationally  recognized  center  of  learn- 
ing and  culture,  for  it  is  the  home  of 
several  of  the  South's  distinguished  col- 
leges and  universities.  These  institu- 
tions have  student  populations  which 
extend  far  into  the  thousands,  and  they 
are  staffed  by  scores  of  notable  scholars, 
t^hers,  writers,  and  artists,  who  have 
mude  Nashville  their  permanent  places 
of  residence.  Fisk  University,  the  oldest 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  city  and  has  con- 
tributed liljerally  to  its  educational  and 
cultural  development. 

Nashville  is  rapidly  taking  its  place 
among  other  leading  American  college 
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cities  as  a  center  for  liberal  education. 
Steady  advances  are  being  made  In  the 
area  of  human  relations,  with  members 
of  the  Plsk  University  community  play- 
ing a  significant  role.  Through  its 
mu^eimis,  its  libraries,  its  churches,  and 
Its  concert  halls,  the  city  provides  unique 
opportunities  for  rich  cultural  experi- 
ences to  supplement  those  gained  on  the 
imlverslty  campus.  In  this  respect, 
Nashville  serves  as  a  laboratory,  which 
bridges  the  traditional  gap  between  col- 
lege education  and  community  living. 

TH«    DSVIXOPMINT    OF    FISK    UNIVHISITT 

The  founding  of  Plsk  University  was 
launched  in  1865,  when  John  Ogden, 
Erastus  Mllo  Cravath,  and  E.  P.  Smith, 
agents  of  the  American  Missionary  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  In  collaboration 
with  the  Preedmen's  Aid  Commission  of 
Cincinnati,  devised  plans  to  establish  at 
Nashville  a  school  for  "The  educatlMi 
and  training  of  young  men  and  women 
Irrespective  of  color."  They  were  as- 
sisted in  this  endeavor  by  Gen.  Clinton 
a  Plsk  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  of 
Tennessee,  who  was  instriunental  in 
securing  quarters  for  the  school.  The 
new  Institution,  opened  for  instruction 
on  January  9.  1868.  was  called  Fisk 
School,  In  honor  of  the  general.  John 
Ogden  became  Its  first  principal.  When 
the  charter  was  signed  on  August  12. 
1867,  the  idea  of  a  university  was  con- 
ceived and  the  name  of  the  institution 
was  changed  from  Pisk  School  to  Flsk 
University.  It  was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Missionary 
Association. 

In  1870,  Adam  K.  Spence  succeeded 
John  Ogden  as  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity. Plans  were  then  formulated  for 
the  development  of  a  strong  educational 
program  and  for  the  removal  of  the  In- 
stitution from  its  original  site  to  its  pres- 
ent location  in  north  Nashville.  Jubi- 
lee Hall,  the  ixnlversity's  first  permanent 
building,  was  erected  on  the  new  campus 
In  1876.  This  historic  achievement  was 
made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  the 
famous  original  Jubilee  Singers,  students 
of  the  university  who  were  trained  «md 
directed  by  Prof.  George  P.  White,  a 
member  of  the  faculty. 

During  the  years  extending  from  1871 
to  1878,  the  Jubilee  Singers  traveled 
through  northern  and  eastern  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  through  parts  of 
Europe  giving  concerts.  In  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  university. 
Their  efforts  met  with  notable  success. 
Not  only  were  they  able  to  create  his- 
toric Jubilee  Hall,  but  they  created  for 
Pisk  a  great  tradition  In  musical  excel- 
lence, which  has  persisted  through  the 
years.  It  was  the  genius  of  the  Plsk  Jubi- 
lee Singers  that  Introduced  the  Negro 
spiritual  to  the  world  and  established  It 
as  a  distinctive  American  contribution  to 
miislcal  llteratiuT  and  art. 

In  1875.  the  Reverend  Erastiis  MUo 
Cravath  became  the  first  president  of 
Plsk  University  with  Adam  K.  Spence 
as  his  executive  assistant.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Cravath  and  his  associate  placed 
great  emphasis  upon  ideals  and  high 
standards:  and  under  this  administra- 
tion, lasting  25  years,  the  character  of 
the  university  as  a  strong  liberal  arts 
school  was  shaped.    President  Cravath'g 


successors  were  James  Merrill — 1901-8 — 
George  Augustus  Gates— 1909-12— Fay- 
ette Avery  McKenzie — 1915-25 — and 
Thomas  Elsa  Jones — 1926-46.  Under 
President  Jones  the  university  raised  its 
academic  standards  considerably,  in- 
creased Its  facilities  greatly  through  the 
erection  of  the  university  library  and  the 
chemistry  building,  and  made  substantial 
strides  in  raising  an  endowment  fund. 
Charles  Spurgeon  Johnson  became  the 
sixth  president  of  the  university  In  the 
summer  of  1947.  I>r.  Johnson  had  been 
actively  associated  with  Flsk  since  1928. 
as  director  of  the  department  of  social 
sciences.  Through  his  many  scholarly 
activities  including  the  great  volume 
of  significant  research  prosecuted  under 
his  direction,  he  had  earned  for 
that  department  a  nationwide  repu- 
tation. Pish  expanded  considerably 
In  prestige  and  in  Influence  under  Pres- 
dent  Johnson's  administration  and 
noteworthy  additions  were  made  to  the 
facilities.  Dr.  Stephen  Junius  Wright 
faculty  and  to  the  physical  plant  and 
was  elected  the  seventh  president  of 
Fisk  In  the  spring  of  1957.  During  Pres- 
ident Wright's  administration,  there  have 
been  substantial  improvements  in  the 
university's  physical  plant  and  facilities. 
Including  the  successful  completion  of 
DuBols  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  men  stu- 
dents, and  the  Adam  K.  Sponce  Student 
Union  Bulldln?  and  the  Ceclle  B.  Jeffer- 
son dining  room. 

Founded  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  new  citizens  of  the 
South  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  ed- 
ucation. Pisk  has  attracted,  during  every 
period  of  Its  history,  students  from  all 
sections  of  the  Nation  and  from  many 
foreign  countries.  Although  the  origi- 
nal charter  of  incorporation  specified 
"The  education  and  training  of  young 
men  and  women  Irrespective  of  color." 
subsequent  State  legislation  made  It 
mandatory  for  the  Institution  to  limit 
its  student  body  to  members  of  the  Negro 
race.  With  the  exception  of  the  faculty. 
Which  has  always  been  appointed  regard- 
less of  race  or  color,  and  a  limited  num- 
ber of  special  students,  the  spirit  of  the 
original  charter  was  never  fully  realized 
until  recently.  Flsk,  like  an  Increasing 
number  of  institutions  in  the  region,  now 
extends  Its  educational  resources,  as 
originally  conceived,  to  students  of  all 
races,  colors,  and  creeds,  either  as  ex- 
change students  or  as  regularly  enrolled 
students  on  both  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels. 

Flsk  came  Into  being  at  a  turning 
point  In  American  history,  and  from  the 
outset  the  Institution  has  enjoyed  con- 
sistent growth  and  development  In  keep- 
ing with  the  Ideals  basic  to  Its  founding. 
It  has  passed  successively  through  the 
stages  of  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
normal  school  to  college  and  university 
rank.  After  the  achievement  of  regional 
and  national  accreditation,  the  Institu- 
tion discontinued  all  instruction  In  those 
units  below  the  college  level.  In  achiev- 
ing Its  present  rank,  Flsk  was  greatly 
assisted  by  other  educational  and  philan- 
thropic agencies.  In  addition  to  substan- 
tial auppcH^  from  the  American  Mission- 
ary Association,  with  which  it  still  main- 
tains affiliation. 


Today,  Flsk  has  a  national  reputation 
as  a  liberal  arts  institution  of  high  stand- 
ing. In  addition  to  early  recognition  by 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  it 
was  the  first  Negro  in.stltution  to  become 
fully  approved  by  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
and  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women.  In  the  fall  of  1952,  Fisk 
was  granted  a  charter  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
Recognition  by  these  regional  and  na- 
tional agencies  has  assured  Fisk  a  rank- 
ing position  among  foremost  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  present  value  of  the  imlverslty 
campus  property  and  equipment  is  ap- 
proximately $4,208,203.  Gifts  to  the 
university  over  a  period  of  years  have 
pro\ided  an  endowment  fimd  of  $6,- 
993,708.  The  annual  Income  from  this 
fund  is  a  major  factor  in  meeting  univer- 
sity expenses,  but  there  is  still  a  serious 
need  for  gifts  which  will  enable  the  uni- 
versity to  maintain  its  high  standards  of 
teaching  and  provide  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  its  students. 

It  is  certainly  appropriate  that  we  ex- 
press our  heartfelt  gratitude  to  this  fine 
university  for  its  many  years  of  splendid 
service  in  providing  higher  education  to 
the  youth  of  our  land,  along  with  a  hope- 
ful \iew  toward  Its  future  contributions 
to  a  changing  society. 


Friendship  and  Appreciation  Dinner  to 
Joseph  J.  Cass 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 22.  1966.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing as  toastmaster  at  the  friendship  and 
appreciation  dinner  for  Joseph  and  Mary 
Cass,  two  of  the  finest  and  most  dedicated 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Among  the 
many  dignitaries  present,  we  were  espe- 
cially honored  to  have  in  attendance  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  U.S. 
Senator. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  Joseph  Cass'  outstanding 
record  of  service  to  the  workingman  and 
to  his  community  over  the  past  25  years, 
and  nm  including  here  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  remarks  delivered  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Wood,  Under  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  and  John  W. 
Lederle.  president  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts. 

Friendship  and  Appreciatton  Dinner  to 
Joseph  J.  Cass 

Joseph  J.  Case  was  bom  and  educated  In 
a  Boeton  working  class  area.  He  learned 
early  in  life  about  the  struggle  of  workers  for 
dignity  and  security.  Back  In  1941,  he  started 
out  as  a  member  of  Local  2394.  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  APL-CIO.  He  quickly 
became  active  In  support  of  his  fellow-mem- 
bers and  served  as  shop  steward  and  many 
other  offices  in  the  local. 
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with  this  background  and  lively  Interest  In 
helping  people.  Joe  was  apptolnted  Director  of 
EducaUon  and  Political  AcUon  of  the  Xas- 
■achusetts  State  CIO.  He  worked  In  this 
capacity  from  1950  to  1958  with  dlsUnctlon. 

During  this  period,  Joe  served  on  various 
boards,  such  as  the  Massachusetts  Council  for 
PubUc  Schools,  the  New  England  Economic 
Education  ComnUssion,  and  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Association  of  Massachusetts.  Be  has 
always  found  time  beyond  his  regular  duties 
to  offer  his  services  In  behalf  of  workers"  edu- 
cation and  ix>lltlcal  understanding,  and  In 
addition  has  lectured  at  many  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  1968  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor 
to  the  Massachusetts  Special  Commission  on 
State  and  Local  Relations,  and  again  In  1958 
he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Governors  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

With  the  merger  of  the  APL  and  the  CIO 
In  Massachusetts.  Joe  Cass  became  director 
of  political  education  In  the  Massachusetts 
State  Labor  CouncU  APL-CIO.  He  has  served 
In  this  capacity  up  until  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  director  of  the  Labor  Rela- 
tions and  Research  Center  of  the  UiUverslty 
of  Massachusetts. 

At  present  he  Is  also  a  member  of  Boston 
University  Community  Steering  Committee. 
In  addition,  he  serves  on  the  advisory  council 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

Tonight  we  salute  Joe  Cass  for  25  years  of 
loyal  service  In  the  advancement  and  educa- 
tion of  working  people  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  all  Joe's  career  he  has  worked  with 
great  devotion  and  sincerity.  He  has  shown 
an  understanding  and  warmth  which  has 
Inspired  the  hearts  of  his  many  friends  and 
MBOclates.  His  ready  wit  and  dynamic  per- 
sonality has  endeared  him  to  all. 

If  there  Is  one  thing  that  typifies  Joe  Cass, 
It  Is  his  dedication  to  duty  In  that  he  wUl 
work  night  and  day  and  give  of  himself  un- 
•tlnUngly  to  aid  any  organization  engaged 
in  improving  the  general  welfare.  The  In- 
fluence of  his  activities  has  extended  Into  all 
walks  of  life  Including  public  education  and 
State  and  Federal  Government. 

Joe  Cass  Is  the  finest  example  of  the 
crusading  spirit  that  buUt  the  labor  move- 
ment of  Massachusetts. 

PROGRAM 

Chairman :  Daniel  P.  Murray. 

Invocation:    Rev.   Msgr.   George  Kerr. 

Toastmaster:  Hon.  James  A.  Burke,  Con- 
gressman. 

Guest  speakers:  The  Honorable  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  U.S.  Senator;  Robert  C.  Wood, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development;  The  Honorable 
Maurice  A.  Donahue,  president  of  the  State 
senate:  President  John  W.  Lederle.  University 
of  Massachusetts;  George  Guernsey,  As- 
sistant National  Director  of  Education, 
AFL-CIO;  President  Salvatore  Camelio. 
Massachusetts  APL-CIO. 

Honorary  chairman:  Massachusetts  Labor 
Council  President  Salvatore  Camello,  Senate 
President  Maurice  A.  Donahue,  House  Speaker 
John  F.  X.  Davoren. 

Former  State  presidents:  J.  William 
Belanger.  Henry  Brides,  John  Callahan. 
Joseph  Salerno. 

Executive  Committee:  Chairman.  Daniel 
F.  Murray;  vice  chairman.  Richard  B. 
©"Keefe;  secretary.  Harry  Uhlman;  treasurer, 
James  A.  Broyer  assistant  treasurer,  Ralph 
A.  RoberU:  John  Albano,  PhUlp  Kramer, 
James  P.  Loughlln,  David  P.  McSweeney, 
Joseph  A.   Sullivan.   Lawrence  Sullivan. 

Sponsors:  David  Abrams.  AriJiur  Ancttl. 
"ank  R.  Anderson,  Thomas  Blnnall,  Edward 
C.  Brunelle,  Eldridge  W.  Buffum,  Andrew 
rattesnes.  Matteo  Ciuffredo,  Rose  Claffey,  John 
Ooleman,  Jamee  J.  Cordova,  John  B,  Deady, 
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Vincent  Dl  Nunno,  Edward  F.  Doolan,  Daniel 
Downey.  Arnold  Dubln,  John  Piandaca,  Don- 
ald T.  Gilmore,  Joseph  H.  Hardlman,  John 
Hunt,  Gerard  Kable,  Henry  J.  Khoury.  James 
B.  Lavln,  Francis  E.  Lavigne,  Albert  P.  Litano, 
Nell  MacKenzle,  Daniel  P.  Madden,  James 
R.  McCarthy,  Joseph  D.  McLaughlin,  Edward 
McMahon,  James  P.  Mulloney.  James  E. 
Murphy,  Valentine  Murphy,  Helen  T.  O'Don- 
nell,  Alfred  Olerio,  Thomas  Owens,  Thomas 
J.  Rush,  Joseph  Stefani,  Roy  Stevens,  Antonio 
Svlzzero,  Joseph  P.  Sweeney,  John  Troy, 
Ralph  Valentino,  Edward  Wall. 

Address  bt  John  W.  Lederle,  President, 
UNrvERSiTY  or  Massachusetts 
Honored  guests,  Joseph  and  Mary  Cass; 
distinguished  members  of  the  head  table: 
and  friends,  as  president  of  your  State  uni- 
versity. It  is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  be  here  this  evening  to  join  with  you 
In  honoring  Joe  Cass  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Mary,  for  the  years  of  dedicated,  selfiess  ef- 
fort which  they  have  contributed  to  the 
cause  of  organized  labor  and  the  working 
people  of  Massachusetts.  And  these  have 
been  years  of  productive,  worthwhile  effort. 
One  may  look  back  upon  the  achievements 
of  labor  In  Massachusetts  during  this  Ume 
and  recognize  that  in  each  major  step  few- 
ward  Joe  Cass  has  made  his  full  contribu- 
tion toward  the  common  effort. 

We  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  same  highly 
dedicated  effort  by  Joe  Cass  In  his  new  captac- 
Ity  as  assistant  director  of  ova  labor  relations 
and  research  center.  Together  with  the  work 
of  the  center  director,  Prof.  Ben  B.  Sellgman 
and  the  other  assistant  director,  Harvey 
Friedman,  the  contribution  of  Joe  Cass  will 
help  assure  the  success  we  foresee  for  the 
center  programs. 

The  university  Is  proud  to  have  the  labor 
center  as  a  new  and  vigorous  unit  within  our 
academic  community.  The  center  will  give 
the  university  an  opportunity  to  serve  the 
labor  movement  and  the  working  people  of 
the  Commonwealth  Just  as  we  have  en- 
deavored to  serve  and  assist  agriciUtvu-e, 
business,  and  the  professions  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  center  developed  from  the  challenge 
stated  by  George  Meany.  president  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  when  during  the  course  of  his  con- 
vocation address  at  the  university  centennial 
celebration,  he  called  upon  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  to  extend  its  resources  for 
the  benefit  of  labor  as  it  had  extended  Its 
resources  for  the  welfare  and  betterment  of 
other  segments  of  society  in  the  Common- 
wealth. With  the  Invaluable  aid  of  the 
State  labor  council.  AFL-CIO.  Its  executive 
committee,  and  such  leaders  as  William  Be- 
langer, past  president,  and  Salavatore  Came- 
llo, present  president  of  the  State  coimcil, 
the  university  was  able  to  bring  Into  being 
the  labor  relations  and  research  center  as 
a  response  to  the  challenge  set  forth  by 
George  Meany. 

I  should  like  to  acknowledge,  here,  and 
now.  the  fine  support  the  university  also 
received  In  establishing  the  labor  center 
from  Senate  President  Maxirice  A.  Dona- 
hue, a  longtime  friend  and  champion  of 
the  imlverslty  and  of  all  public  education 
In  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  in  large  part 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Donahue, 
then  the  Senate  majority  leader,  that  the 
university  gained  fiscal  accountability  and 
autonomy  authority  in  1962.  Other  public 
Institutions  of  higher  education  received  the 
same  essential  degree  of  management  flexi- 
blllty  the  following  year,  with  the  support 
of  Senator  Donahue.  It  was  under  his  spon- 
sorship, again,  that  the  master  study  of  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts  was  launched  and 
his  cooperation,  with  that  of  Senator  Kevin 
B.  Harrington,  chairman  of  the  study  com- 
mission, made  possible  the  promising  edu- 
cational    reorganization     we     now     have 


achieved  in  the  Conunonwealth.  If  we  are 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  providing  low-cost, 
hlgh-quaUty  educational  opportunltlee  to 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Massachusetts 
citizens,  including  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  working  people  of  the  SUte,  then  we 
hope  that  we  can  continue  to  rely  upon  the 
leadership  and  support  of  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  *• 

Through  progressive  legislative  leader- 
ship, fiscal  accountability  and  autonomy, 
and  reasonable  growth  in  State  appropria- 
tions, the  university  and  Its  sister  pubUc 
Institutions  have  been  able  to  expand  to 
helij«meet  the  overwhelming  wave  of  de- 
maiJn  for  coUege  training  that  confronts  us 
today.  I  must  tell  you,  however,  that  still 
greater  efforts  and  support  are  necessary  in 
the  years  ahead.  Demand  Is  still  rising,  and 
this  includes  demand  for  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional training  as  weU  as  undergraduate 
study.  Cost  Is  stUl  a  critical  factor  as  to 
whether  or  not  bright  youngsters  from  fam- 
ilies of  modest  means  are  to  be  able  to  at- 
tend college.  And  In  this  respect  there  la 
no  substitute  for  the  low-tuition  principle 
of  public  higher  education.  The  best,  most 
eqiUtable  form  of  public  scholarship  assist- 
ance la  that  of  low  tuition  in  good  quality 
pubUc  universities.  I  know  that  for  most  of 
you,  the  hopes  you  may  have  for  your  chil- 
dren receiving  the  tyjje  of  higher  education 
which  they  deserve,  will  depend  upon  the 
evailabillty  of  low-cost,  quality  public  edu- 
cation. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  If  the  tax  dollar 
necessary  to  adequately  support  public 
higher  education  in  Massachusetts  la  to  be 
spent  effectively  and  efficiently,  your  State 
educational  Institutions  must  have  fiscal  ac- 
countability and  autonomy.  By  placing 
this  responsibility  and  authority  on  the 
duly-constituted  governing  boards  of  higher 
education,  you  as  taxpayers,  can  be  assured 
that  your  financial  Bupjx)rt  is  being  expended 
for  those  needs  which  have  the  highest  aca- 
demic and  educational  priority.  Without 
fiscal  accountability  and  autonomy,  your 
public  institutions,  and  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation they  provide  to  your  children,  will  be 
doomed  to  mediocrity.  Your  State  univer- 
sity cannot  properly  be  run  by  clerks  in  State 
government,  but  miist  be  operated  by  the 
governing  boards  and  professional  staffs 
charged  with  that  responsibUity. 

We  must  also  face  Into  the  problem  of 
providing  adequate  salaries  to  attract  to  our 
public  Institutions  a  fair  share  of  the  best 
talent  available  In  the  country.  We  must 
continue  to  Improve  our  general  salary  scales 
for  professors  and  staff  at  the  university  and 
other  educational  institutions.  Including 
those  who  are  presently  frozen  at  the  exist- 
ing maximum  of  the  State  salary  scale.  We 
must  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  a  man  what 
he  Is  worth  In  the  labor  market.  Including 
the  academic  market. 

With  the  support  of  organized  labor,  with 
the  support  of  our  legislative  leaders,  and 
with  the  support  of  the  general  public,  I  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  these  goals.  We  can 
bring  to  Massachusetts  public  higher  edu- 
cation the  same  quality  as  has  distinguished 
our  Illustrious  private  Institutions  for  many 
years. 

The  labor  relations  and  research  center 
wUl  also  play  a  role  in  making  your  State 
university  a  leading  Institution  In  the  Na- 
tion. Its  degree  program  for  a  masters  of 
science  In  labor  studies.  Its  research  Into 
the  problems  of  labor  and  the  working  econ- 
omy of  Massachusetts,  and  Its  extensicHi 
courses  and  services  to  labor  unions,  are 
providing  the  type  and  quality  of  serricea 
that  distinguish  a  great  and  growing  univer- 
sity. In  the  work  of  the  center,  we  know 
that  Joe  Cass  wUl  continue  to  serve  the  cause 
of  labor.  He  will  serve  it  In  a  different  fash- 
ion and  In  a  different  capacity  than  in  these 
many  years  past,  but  he  wlU  aerve  It  with  tb* 
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Bame  dedication  and  dlBtinctlon  as  always. 
The  University  of  Massachusetts  welcomes  to 
its  ranks — Prof.  Joe  Cass. 

Address  bt  Robekt  C.  Wood,  Undi«  Skcuxtamy 

of  housino  and  urban   drvklop»«xlct,  at 

TH»  UNrrxD  L.ABOR  DiNNia,  BoaroN,  Mass., 

JanxiarT  23,  1966 

Congressman  Btnuut,  Senator  Kiennsdt, 
distinguished  guests,  friends  of  Joe  Cass,  I 
am  grateful  for  the  welcome — and  this  op- 
portunity to  Join  with  you  In  honoring  Jo« 
and  Mary  Cass. 

Aa  »  matter  0(f  fact  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  Mary  In  political  adventure  and 
personal  friendship  before  Joe  came  into 
view.  I  knew  before  he  did  of  her  beauty, 
charm,  and  brilliance.  When  they  married. 
I  had  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  discern- 
ment and  Judgment  as  well — and  he  had  a 
great,  good  measure  of  luck. 

Since  then  we  haTe  been  together  on 
many  political  fronU.  We  have  sometimes 
disagreed  on  specific  candidates  and  specific 
issues.  But  when  we  have,  we  have  talked 
over  our  differences  frankly  and  have  never 
doubted  that  we  stood  together  on  the  broad 
foundation  of  liberal  democratic  philosophy. 
On  that  foundation,  a  friendship  of  a  gen- 
eration has  been  built. 

rm  also  honored  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  so  many  distinguished  public 
figures  of  the  Commonwealth  tonight,  espe- 
cially our  great  representatives  in  Washlng- 
toii,  D.O.,  such  as  Senator  Kenntdt  and 
Congressman  Bitrkk.  As  an  innocent  college 
professor  who  commuted  to  the  Capital  onc« 
too  often,  I  will  need  their  support  and 
friendship— and  I  hope  6  months  later  after 
the  Department  budget  and  legislative  pro- 
grain  is  submitted,  we  will  still  be  united  as 
we  are  for  Cass  tonight. 

Now  that  I  have  all  of  a  sudden  become 
such  a  big  shot,  of  course.  I  have  all  my 
speeches  written  for  me.  One  member  of 
my  sp>eech-wrltlng  stall  traveled  with  us  to 
Washington  last  week  for  a  swearlng-ln  cere- 
mony. I  hope  the  fact  that  she  Is  7  years  old 
and  my  daughter  will  not  bring  the  Crime 
Commission  down  on  my  head  for  having 
members  of  my  family  on  the  payroll.  These 
are  her  comments  on  the  events  of  last 
Tuesday. 

"WASHDiaTON,  O.C. 

"(By  Maggie  Wood) 

"The  day  before  yesterday  we  went  to 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  see  my  father  get  sworn 
In.  I  shook  hands  with  the  President.  I 
went  up  to  the  West  Hall  of  the  White  House 
In  a  elevator  with  windows.  After  that  we 
went  to  see  my  father  get  sworn  In.  Mean- 
ing that  he  would  think  of  his  country  first, 
and  bis  family  second." 

I  hope  not  to  slight  my  family,  but  I  hope 
In  some  way  to  serve  this  Nation. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  this  audience,  that  the 
problems  of  America's  cities  are  labor's  prob- 
lems. 

When  urban  schools  are  cheap,  transporta- 
tiofi  poor,  playgrounds  too  few,  hospitals  too 
crowded,  it  is  the  worUngman  who  suffers. 
Cities  are  his  natural  home. 

In  the  ye«ui  ahead  we  will  be  moving  ahead 
with  new  programs  to  make  our  cities  better. 

President  Johnson.  Secretary  Robert  Weav- 
er and.  I  believe,  the  great  majority  of  the 
Congress  are  committed  to  this  course.  And 
we  will  need  your  help  and  contribution. 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  how  proud  I  am 
to  serve  with  Bob  Weaver — an  able,  dedicated 
and  great  American.  When  Tkd  Kxnnxot 
was  kind  enough  to  support  my  nomination. 
Senator  Robkst  Kcnnkdt  Introduced  Bob 
Weaver  in  the  confirmation.  He  expressed 
then  the  hope  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  man's  race  would  no  more  be  a  oonsldera- 
Uon  tot  high  public  office  than  his  religion. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come — so  I 
know  does  Joe  Cass — and  that  is  the  greatest 
testimonial  to  his  spirit,  his  style,  his  yean 
of  service  to  all  of  us  that  I  can  glvsi 
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HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
editorials  have  appeared  concerning  the 
future  of  the  General  Accounting  OflRce 
In  light  of  the  report  adopted  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations on  March  23. 

In  the  April  5  edition  of  the  Evening 
Star.  James  J.  Kilpatrick  sets  forth  his 
views,  and  I  believe  this  editorial  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  are  concerned  that  we  may  be  "dis- 
arming" this  effective  arm  of  Congress. 
Pbettt  Piece  of  Painless  Dentistry 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrlck) 

The  prettiest  piece  of  painless  dentistry  in 
quite  some  time  was  executed  up  on  the  Hill 
a  week  or  so  ago.  The  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  put  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  under  a  gentle  anesthetic 
and  quietly  pulled  the  bulldog's  teeth. 

Viewed  strictly  from  the  professional 
standpoint,  it  was  an  admirable  piece  of 
work.  Hardly  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed. 
And  when  the  Job  was  done.  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats  was  released  from 
the  chair  and  sent  off  with  a  pat  on  the  back. 
His  growls,  if  any,  were  muffled  in  balls  of 
cotton. 

Viewed  from  every  other  standpoint,  the 
coQunlttee's  operation  was  dismaying.  For 
the  past  45  years,  since  its  creation  In  1921, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  served  the 
taxpayers  with  Immense  dedication.  Its 
2,(XX)  accountants  and  auditors  have  exfKised 
countless  examples  of  extravagance,  ineffi- 
ciency, bad  Judgment,  and  even  fraud  In  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  Under  former 
Comptroller  General  Joseph  Campbell,  who 
retired  in  July  of  last  year,  the  GAO  provided 
an  invaluable  surveillance  not  only  of  de- 
fense contracts  but  of  everything  else  besides. 

The  House  committee  chairman,  William 
L.  Dawson,  generously  acknowledged  all  this 
as  he  tied  a  bib  on  his    [>atlent  last  month. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  is  always 
on  call.  It  is  the  watchdog  for  Congress  over 
Government  expenditures.  The  reports  of 
the  GAO  are  an  indispensable  source  of  In- 
formation to  the  Congress  and  for  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  and  it  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  work." 

"However,"  continued  Dawson,  picking  up 
his  tools,  "In  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  criticisms  from  within  the  Government 
and  from  indiistry  as  to  some  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Genera]  Accounting  Office,  par- 
ticularly in  the  contract  area." 

And  the  surgery  began.  The  committee 
felt  the  GAO  bad  been  too  negative  In  its 
approach.  Both  in  the  title  and  the  text  of 
Its  reports,  the  GAO  had  used  such  terms  as 
"overpayment."  or  "Inefficiency."  While  such 
characterizations  had  attracted  publicity, 
they  "did  not  help  to  convey  an  understand- 
ing of  the  complex  Issues  Involved,  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  Judgment  between 
the  parties,  and  the  best  course  of  action  for 
the  Government  to  follow  In  protecting  its 
own  Interests."  Dawson  had  discussed  this 
unfortunate  shortcoming  with  the  new 
Comptroller  General,  Staats,  and  henceforth 
GAO  reports  "will  bo  couched  In  constructive 
terms  rather  than  in  terms  of  the  deficiencies 
being  reported." 

The  House  committee,  reflecting  Pentagon 
objections,  also  complained  that  the  GAO 
was  making  entirely  too  many  reports  on 
Government  contracts.     The  sheer  mass  of 


data  made  it  difficult  for  Defense  officials, 
contractors  and  Congre.ssmen  to  digest  the 
contents.  It  now  has  been  agreed  in  sub- 
stance "that  the  GAO  reports  should  be 
fewer  and  better." 

Still  another  complaint  against  the  faith- 
ful watchdog  was  that  the  GAO  had  an  em- 
barrassing habit  of  naming  names.  When  the 
Comptroller  General  and  his  auditors  con- 
cluded that  some  bure.iucrat  was  at  fault, 
they  said  so.  Dawson  wanted  this  tooth  re- 
moved. Tlie  practice  might  be  "unfair  and 
unnecessarily  damaging  to  careers  and  repu- 
tations." So  the  tooth  came  out,  and  "the 
GAO  now  has  discontinued  disclosing  the 
identities  of  individuals  immediately  re- 
sponsible for  actions  or  operations  under 
criticism." 

The  defense  contractors,  who  lay  doggo 
behind  the  scenes  of  this  dramatic  scenario, 
were  especially  upset  with  the  Comptroller 
General's  coldly  virtuous  recommendations 
after  he  had  caught  them  in  flagrante  de- 
licto. The  GAO  had  been  recommending 
that  these  contractors  make  "voUmtory"  re- 
payments when  they  had  soaked  the  tax- 
payers beyond  the  outer  bounds  of  con- 
science. The  contractors  were  hurt;  so  was 
the  Pentagon:  so  was  Dawson.  All  this  was 
presented  to  the  GAO  last  summer,  and 
"since  July  1905  none  of  the  reports  Issued 
by  the  GAO  has  recommended  voluntary  re- 
coveries from  contractors,  except  In  one  in* 
stance  where  the  DOD  concurred." 

Dawson's  dental  sxirgery  went  on  and  on 
The  faithful  bulldog  Is  not  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of  Justice 
hereafter,  except  in  the  most  egregious  cases. 
The  GAO  is  to  consult  with  everybody's  law- 
yers before  It  says  much  of  anything.  Copies 
of  all  reports  on  contractors  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted. In  draft  form,  before  anything  U 
made  public.  Staats,  who  Is  now  suffering 
the  pangs  of  denture  discomfort,  will  chew 
only  soft  foods  for  a  while. 

All  of  Dawson's  flndlifgs  and  recc«nmen- 
datlons  were  based  upon  hearings  held  last 
summer.  The  GAO  subsequently  proved 
such  a  good  patient  that  in  the  last  half  of 
1965,  the  number  of  GAO  reports  dropped 
to  one-fourth  the  number  of  reports  pub- 
lished In  the  same  period  of  1964.  Tester- 
day's  mail  brought  from  the  bulldog  some 
late  March  audit  reports.  A  hard-hitting 
sttidy  on  the  "Need  for  Improvement  In  th« 
Management  of  Vehicle  Utilization,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs"  was  on  top  of  the  heap. 
Next  to  It  was  a  "Review  of  Procedures  for 
Measuring  National  Forest  Timber  In  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Region." 


Mr.  Dayid  Rots  of  Kingiport,  Tenn.,  Win- 
ner of  National  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

!  OP  tennessxe 

IN  "fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  congratulations  to  8 
young  Tennessean  who  has  recently  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  speaking  in  behalf 
of  the  democratic  principals  upon  which 
this  Nation  was  founded  and  rests. 

He  is  Mr.  David  Russ,  a  senior  ftt 
Dobyns-Bennett  High  School,  in  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  who  is  the  1966  national 
winner  in   the  annual  voice-of-democ- 
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racy  competition  sponsored  by  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars, 

Mr.  Russ'  speech,  which  appeared  in 
the  Record  on  February  24,  1966,  was  a 
moving  and  forceful  declaration.     - 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  who  make  this  an- 
nual competition  possible.  It  Is  pro- 
grams such  as  this  which  give  millions 
of  young  Americans  the  opportunity  to 
think  fully  upon  the  meaning  of  our 
democracy.  Its  beginnings.  Its  history,  its 
future  and  the  obligation  of  each  gen- 
eration to  keep  it  alive  by  participation 
In  its  institutions. 

One  who  has  been  most  active  in  this 
program  has  been  Mr.  Ollie  T.  Frith,  of 
Nashville.  Mr.  Frith  is  currently  State 
commander  of  Tennessee  for  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  for  the  past  8  years  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  program. 
He  served  his  country  during  both  the 
Korean  war  and  World  War  II  and  has 
been  continually  active  in  business  and 
civic  affairs  in  our  community  of  Nash- 
ville and  across  Tennessee. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  listing  of  all 
Mr.  Frith's  civic  activities  but  suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  are  broad  and  demand- 
ing. Nonetheless,  he  takes  time  from  his 
dMnanding  schedule  to  work  with  young 
people  in  the  volce-of-democracy  pro- 
gram. He  does  this  because  he  firmly 
believes,  as  do  the  millions  of  other 
Americans  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try in  uniform,  that  democracy  cannot 
survive  unless  it  is  given  active  partici- 
pation by  those  who  live  imder  it.  The 
volce-of-democracy  competition  pro- 
motes this  participation.  Thus,  not  only 
are  the  yoimg  Americans  who  participate 
In  this  competition  to  be  commended  but 
also  the  members  of  the  VFW  for  pro- 
viding this  means  of  encouragement  for 
contemplation  and  articulation  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy. 


Humphrey  Clarifies  Issues 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day the  Vice  President  came  to  Mem- 
phis and  spelled  out  for  community 
leaders  some  of  the  problems  we  are  fac- 
ing in  Vietnam  and  throughout  the  world. 
He  proved  himself  an  eloquent  spokes- 
man as  he  clarified  many  Issues  that 
worry  us  all. 

One  of  the  questions  thrown  at  him 
was  what  to  do  about  the  movement  of 
supplies  through  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
I  Include  his  reply  at  this  point  In  the 
RacoRD,  as  well  as  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared Sunday  in  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal: 

Tunt  A  Question  Period  Combucted  bt  Vice 
psssident  humphret  at  a  luncheon  or 
Future  Memphis,  Inc.,  Holidat-Inn-Riv^- 
MONT,  Apkil  1.  1966 

Question.  Why  have  we  continued  to  have 
our  allies,  for  example  the  British,  to  ship 


supplies  to  Haiphong,  and  why  haven't  we 
put  up  a  blockade  there? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  This  is  a  much  overex- 
aggerated  case.  The  British  are  now  shipping 
very  little.  If  any,  into  the  harbor  of  Hai- 
phong. There  are  free-world  8hlp>s  that  are 
under  so-called  charter — Panamanian, 
Greek,  the  maritime  nations.  We  are  using 
our  best  efforts  to  get  these  ships  stopped 
and  we  have  stopped  a  large  amount  of  them 
by  sheer  persuasion. 

But  the  conunerclal  Instinct  of  maritime 
nations  is  a  strong  one.  It  is  a  question  that 
bothers  us  a  great  deal.  It  is  a  question 
of  more  conversation  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  than  at  most  any  other.  If 
we  mine  -the  harbor  or  if  we  bomb  the  harbor 
or  blockade  the  harbor  we  have  to  face  up  to 
what  happens  when  the  Soviet  Union  sends 
a  ship  down  there.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
this  conflict  within  limits.  We  are  trying  to 
stop  the  struggle.  We  are  trying  to  permit 
South  Vietnam  to  have  its  own  Government, 
its  own  elections.  We  are  not  even  trying 
to  conquer  North  Vietnam. 

But  we  are  trying  to  stop  its  participation 
In  this  conflict  and  defeat  their  participation. 

Because  most  people  say.  If  you  really 
mean  to,  why  don't  you  Just  go  over  after 
them.  And  the  reason  you  Just  don't  go 
after  them,  you  might  have  several  million 
Chinese,  who  don't  have  a  lot  of  ammunition 
but  a  lot  of  bodies.  And  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  Soviet  Union  wovild  do  with  Its  treaty  of 
alliances  which  goes  until  1980  with  China. 
It  is  my  feeling  they  would  respect  it  despite 
the  rleavage  that  Is  going  on  between  China 
and  Russia.  And  this  we  hope  to  avoid. 
That  Is  why  we  can  make  a  pretty  good  case 
against  the  stopping  of  shipping  into  the 
port  of  Haiphong.  This  Is  not  an  Industrial 
nation.  Only  5  percent  of  the  people  live 
in  the  cities. 

In  North  Vietnam  there  Is  only  one  major 
Industry,  a  plant  of  a,xw  size.  The  maximum 
amount  of  tonnage  toat  goes  to  their  troops 
a  day  is  150.  We  are  not  fighting  massed 
armies.  If  we  could  get  a  division  or  two  to 
come  Eicross  the  line  we  could  really  take  care 
of  them.  Our  problem  is  ambush,  guerrUla 
warfare.  •  •  •  But  to  go  back  to  your  ques- 
tion, we  have  used  our  good  offices  and, 
frankly,  our  pressure  upon  aai  allies  to  stop 
their  shipments.  Secondly,  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  amount  of  goods  that  is  coming 
in  seriously  affects  the  military  strength  or 
seriously  affects  our  power  In  the  south.  We 
unload  more  in  1  hour  In  the  ports  of 
South  Vietnam  than  they  unload  In  Hai- 
phong in  a  week.  So  if  it  Is  a  matter  of  sup- 
plies, my  dear  friend,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. We  have  new  port  facilities  there 
that  will  permit  as  much  as  1  million  tons  a 
month.    'That  Is  a  lot  of  shipping. 

[Prom  the  Oommerclal  Appeal,  Apr.  3,  1966] 
HuMPHBXT  Clarities  Issues 

As  one  reporter  observed.  Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Hujcphret  spoke  enough  words 
while  In  Memphis  Friday  to  fill  a  small 
book. 

A  good  editor,  of  course,  would  have  been 
able  to  trim  the  words  down  to  the  length 
of  a  magazine  article  by  eliminating  repe- 
tition and  rhetoric. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Humphrey  did  uphold 
his  reputation  as  an  articulate  sp>okesman 
for  current  Johnson  administration  policy, 
foreign  as  well  as  domestic.  The  repetition 
served  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  his  state- 
ments were  In  harmony  with  thinking  In 
the  White  House,  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department — not  Just  off-the- 
cuff  rambllngs. 

Anyone  who  heard  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey's comments  on  the  southeast  Asian 
situation  came  away  with  a  clearer  tuider- 
Etandlng  of  the  problems  and  the  American 
responses. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  whether 
Haiphong  Harbor  In  North  Vietnam  should  be 


blockaded  or  mined,  the  Vice  President's  an- 
swer was  precise  and  helpful.  Such  a  de- 
cision might  have  to  be  made  In  the  fu- 
ture, he  said,  but  the  chances  are  that  it 
would  escalate  the  war.  Shipments  reach- 
ing Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  mUltary  establishment 
through  Haiphong  do  aid  the  Red  buildup, 
but  the  amount  is  insignificant  compared 
to  supplies  arriving  by  land.  The  risk,  there- 
fore, is  not  worth  the  cost — for  the  present, 
at  least.  Finally.  Mr.  Humphrey  noted  that 
the  United  States  was  a  strong  advocate 
of  freedom  of  the  seas,  that  America  re- 
taliated after  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Incident  In 
1964  for  the  very  reason  that  freedom  of 
the  seas  had  been  violated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, and  that  to  halt  or  damage  ships  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  des- 
tined for  Haiphong  would  be  to  renege  on  our 
policy. 

In  reply  to  a  question  of  deep  concern 
to  Americans — the  doubt  that  the  present 
military  directory  governing  South  Vietnam 
can  survive  rising  civilian  opposition — Mr. 
Humphrey  was  equally  frank.  The  govern- 
ment of  Premier  Ky.  which  has  been  quite 
vocally  supported  by  President  Johnson,  is 
Indeed  unstable,  said  the  Vice  President. 
But  Bome  of  the  mUitary  leaders  now  head- 
ing the  directory  are  attempting  to  make 
themselves  identified  with  the  potential 
civilian  government  which  would  come  into 
being  after  framing  of  a  new  South  Viet- 
namese constitution  and  the  holding  of 
elections.  Aa  Mr.  Humphrey  said,  any  new 
government  in  Saigon  would  reqxUre  the  sup- 
port of  the  military.  So  while  he  expressed 
a   shade   of   pessimism   he   held    out    hop>e. 

As  a  reflection  of  top-level  thinking  in 
Washington,  the  Vice  President's  words  in 
Memphis  carried  weight.  He  underscored  the 
fact  that  any  decisive  outcome  In  Vietnam  Is 
distant,  and  that  in  both  the  war  and  the  ex- 
plosive political  situation  the  United  States 
Is  going  to  have  to  play  things  by, ear. 

Shotild  the  time  come  when  there  Is  a 
break,  when  negotiations  appear  feasible,  Mr. 
Humphrey  reminded  his  listeners  that  129 
separate  meetings  between  American  and  Pe- 
king dlplomatfl  have  been  held  In  Warsaw, 
Poland,  in  recent  years,  and  that  door  re- 
mains open. 

Memphis  did  as  well  as  a  host  to  the  Vice 
President  as  he  did  as  a  guest.  This  city 
can  be  proud  that  there  were  no  protest 
inarches,  no  Jeere,  no  Incidents  to  blemish 
the  visit. 

As  for  Mr.  Humphrey,  he  proved  a  charm- 
ing visitor — and  no  doubt  charmed  a  few 
conservatives  with  bis  disarming  way. 


The  Qaicker  the  Better 


EXTENSION  OF  REMXrKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Beav- 
er Falls,  Pa.,  News  Tribune,  In  my  dis- 
trict, recently  endorsed  President  John- 
son's proposal  for  a  new  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  paper  said : 

Quick  approval  by  Congress  would  get  the 
department  off  the  ground  soon.  The 
quicker  it  Is  In  operation,  the  sooner  the 
safety  and  the  needed  coordinate  services 
will  come. 

Under  imanlmous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  : 

The  Twelith  Department 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  na- 
tion In  the  world  that  relies  primarily  upon 
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privately  owned  and  operated  transporta- 
tion. Wblle  that  policy  baa  served  us  well 
and  must  b«  continued,  private  ownership 
has  been  made  feasible  only  by  the  use  of 
publicly  granted  authority  and  the  Invest- 
ment of  public  resource*. 

As  long  ago  as  1949,  a  Hoover  Commission 
task  fcxxe  recommended  the  formation  of  a 
department  to  coordinate  all  nonregulatory 
transportation  agencies  of  the  Government. 
Again.  In  1958.  President  Elsenhower  recom- 
mended that  such  a  department  be  formed. 
Now,  President  Johnson  has  submitted  his 
blueprint  for  a  Transportation  De|>artment 
with  an  urgency  that  should  not  bie  denied. 

While  the  proposed  Dep>artment  would  In- 
clude all  Government  supervisory  agencies 
for  land,  se<k  and  air  transportation  other 
than  military,  the  argument  the  President 
used,  that  will  arouse  public  support  and 
no  doubt  congressional.  Is  the  need  (or  auto- 
mobile safety.  Since  the  introduction  of 
automobiles,'  1.5  million  Americans  have 
been  killed  In  car  accidents.  That  Is  3  times 
the  503.024  battle  deaths  suffered  In  all  the 
wars  beginning  with  the  Revolution:  and  IV^ 
times  of  all  deaths  In  war.  Including  496,002 
noncombat. 

The  President  Indicts  the  shortcomings  of 
the  whole  transportation  system — the  long 
time  It  takaa  to  get  to  airfields,  the  com- 
muter traffle  Jams,  the  Idling  of  a  high  speed 
automated  ship  by  labor  delays,  the  sporadic 
way  the  system  has  grown  and  the  need  now 
to  coordinate  it  so  that  persons  and  goods 
will  be  carried  to  the  whole  world  rapidly 
«nd  efficiently. 

The  Department  would  be  the  fifth  largest 
iB  the  Cabinet,  consolidating  sections  and 
aftncles  with  100,000  employees  and  an  an- 
110*1  expenditure  of  t6  billion.  Primarily, 
Its  functions  would  be  transportation,  pro- 
motion,' and  safety.  It  would  not  set  rates, 
which  would  continue  In  the  quasl-Judlclal 
regulatory  agencies. 

Qiiick  approval  by  Congress  would  get  the 
Department  ofT  the  ground  soon.  The 
quicker  It  Is  in  operation,  the  sooner  the 
safety  and  the  needed  coordinate  services 
wlU  come. 


Hob*  Rule 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McMillan 

or    SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  6.  1966 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  In  the  Ap- 
pendix  of  the  CONGRESSIONAI,   Rkcord  a 

apeech  made  by  Mr.  P.  Elwood  Davis. 
I»«6ldent,  Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
and  also  a  statement  by  Mr.  Prank 
Bladcwelder,  the  rector  of  All  Souls 
Church. 

I  believe  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
be  Interested  In  reading  these  two  state- 
ments: 

BI.ACKJACX   AOOIB  TO  Blackmah. 

(By  p.  Klwood  Davis) 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  deeply  and  sincerely  regrets  the  con- 
tinuing Immoral  methods  being  employed 
by  SNOO  and  the  OoaUtlon  of  Conscience  to 
aecure  acceptance  for  their  so-called  hotn* 
nU«  proposal  ratlMr  than  the  Board  of 
Trade's  oonstructlTe  and  responsible  self- 
government  proposal. 

Their  original  blackmail  efforts  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  blackjack  approach. 
They  are  singling  out  individuals  and  firms 
and  threatening  them  with  boycott  action. 
It  U  Inooncelvahle   that  the  coalition  can 


emasculate  the  English  language  by  using 
the  word  conscience  In  Its  name.  We  con- 
sider their  tactics  un-American,  unjust,  and 
completely  without  conscience. 

The  Board  of  Trade  continues  Its  effort 
to  secure  meaningful  self-government.  Just 
as  It  led  the  way  for  adoption  of  the  23d 
amendment,  it  Is  now  seeking  voting  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  represent  District  resi- 
dents In  the  body  which  governs  them.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  three-fourths  of 
the  States.  The  blackmail  and  blackjack 
Coalition  of  Conscience  activities  ryin  the 
chances  of  getting  these  needed  votes. 

HoKK  Rule 

(By  Frank  Blackwelder,  rector  of  All  Souls 

Church) 

The  vehemence  with  which  the  organiza- 
tion Coalition  of  Conscience  has  agitated  for 
home  rule  in  the  District  might  be  less  dis- 
tressing to  Episcopalians  If  the  suffragan 
bishop  of  Washington  was  not  involved.  If 
a  parish  clergyman  occupied  the  position  of 
cochalrman  of  Coalition  of  Conscience  any 
might  assume  he  represented  only  himself 
and  perhaps  the  majority  of  his  members. 
But  when  a  suffragan  bishop  acts  as  co- 
chairman,  the  impression  is  conveyed  that 
he  represents  the  diocese.  The  suffragan 
bishop  lends  the  prestige  of  his  office,  the 
reputation  for  Integrity  of  the  Episcopal  de- 
nomination, and  provides  a  semblance  of 
bona  fide  when  he  participates  as  cochalrman 
ot  the  Coalition  of  Conscience. 

I  can  only  say  the  suffragan  bishop  does 
not  represent  my  point  of  view,  not  the  point 
of  view  of  most  of  the  members  of  All  Souls. 
Home  rule  Ij  purely  a  political  Issue,  which 
one  may  favor  or  oppose. 

Since  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Washington 
appears  determined  to  battle  for  home  rule 
using  every  weapon  In  the  arsenal,  what  Is 
going  to  happen  in  the  diocese?  His  actions 
will  please  some  but  outrage  others.  The 
question  is:  How  wide  a  division  will  there 
be? 

The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Commit- 
tee of  the  District,  addressing  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  said  that  he  favored  "home  rule"  for 
'It  Is  right." 

An  act  Is  right  only  when  no  other  alterna- 
tive Is  worthy  or  preferable. 

The  Democratic  Committee  chairman  said 
also  that  he  believed  one  could  conscien- 
tiously and  unprejudlclally  oppose  "home 
rule." 

Therefore,  the  choice  between  the  present 
system  of  District  of  Columbia  government 
and  "home  rule"  is  a  matter  of  preference. 

The  organization  "Coalition  of  Conscience" 
of  which  the  suffragan  bishop  of  Washington 
Is  cochalrman  has  Joined  the  "Free  DC. 
Movement"  In  a  coercion  boycott  to  pressure 
merchants  to  support  "home  rule."  This 
amounts  to  the  suffragan  Mshop  leading  an 
organization  to  suppress  freedom  of  choice. 
Has  involvement  in  this  political  boycott  de- 
stroyed the  suffragan  bishop's  poeition  as  a 
spiritual  leader  in  the  community? 

A  great  many  may  back  the  suffragan 
bishop:  that  is  the  privilege  of  any  for  each 
is  free  to  choose.  Many  others  have  become 
deeply  antagonized. 

It  must  puzzle  the  Washington  Board  of 
Trade  to  find  Itself  the  object  of  an  attack 
by  Coalition  of  Conscience  of  which  the  suf- 
fragan bishop  of  Washington  Is  cochalrman. 
The  Washington  Board  of  Trade  is  composed 
of  the  business  leaders  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  who  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
business  and  financial  progress  of  Washing, 
ton.  The  members  of  the  board  of  trade  are 
also  leaders  In  United  Givers'  campaigns, 
boys'  club  organization  and  the  service  clubs. 
These  fine  people  are  civic  and  religious 
minded:  they  belong  to  the  churches  of 
Washington;  many  are  Episcopalians.  They 
are  entitled  to  their  opinions  about  home 
rule  without  molestation  and  pressure  from 


anyone.  That  an  Episcopal  bishop  should 
be  leading  this  ruthless  attack  on  the  board 
of  trade  to  compel  the  board  to  act  In  a 
manner  it  Judges  not  best  for  Washington  Is 
perplexing  and  out  of  place. 

The  proponents  for  home  rule  such  as 
Coalition  of  Conscience  propound  the  un- 
proved promise  that  home  rule  will  provide 
bountiful  welfare,  model  schools,  and  Im- 
proved housing.  This  may  amount  to  be- 
gulling  the  citizenry  of  Washington,  for  what 
city  in  America,  having  home  rule.  Is  as  well 
off  as  Washington? 

The  religious  leaders  of  our  city,  who  are 
devoting  enormous  energies  toward  creating 
the  attitude  of  unrest  among  the  poor,  sug- 
gesting rioting  conditions  are  ripe.  Indicating 
the  poor  shall  be  blameless  If  they  explode, 
are  not  going  to  be  guiltless.  If  bloodshed 
results  the  Co&lltlon  of  Conscience  will  have 
something  on  Its  conscience.  If  Indeed  It  has 
a  conscience. 


An  Overlooked  Need 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  W.  O'BRIEN 

or  Nxw  Toaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  In  the  Troy,  N.Y.,  Times  Record 
says: 

The  need  for  a  single  Federal  agency  to 
supervise  the  Nation's  transportation  system 
has  long  been  overlooked. 

It  commends  President  Johnson  for 
asking  this  Congress  to  create  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  eliminate 
"the  fragmentation  of  organization,  di- 
rection, and  planning  resulting  from  the 
present  division  of  responsibility  among 
the  welter  of  agencies"  now  handling  the 
work.  Under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
sert the  editorial  in  the  Record: 
Long   Needed 

The  need  for  a  single  Federal  agency  to 
supervise  the  Nation's  transportation  system 
has  long  been  overlooked.  Fortunately 
President  Johnson  attended  to  this  necessity 
by  recommending  organization  of  such  an 
agency  and  providing  It  with  Cabinet  status. 
It  was  long  overdue.  It  will  serve  the  na- 
tlo::al  interest  well  when  accomplished. 

The  fragmentation  of  organization,  direc- 
tion, and  planning  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ent division  of  responsibility  among  the  wel- 
ter of  agencies  has  Invited  the  Inefficiency 
and  wastefulness  which  has  resulted. 

At  present  some  35  agencies  with  100.000 
employees  and  spending  some  $6  billion  an- 
nually supervise  the  Nation's  transportation 
system.  No  longer  can  responsibility  for  the 
system  be  so  diffused  and  diluted  by  distribu- 
tion of  control  because  of  lack  of  overall  di- 
rection. 

The  President  wisely  refrains  from  tamper- 
ing with  regulatory  agencies,  charged  with 
overseeing  the  operation  of  the  transporta- 
tion s)-stem.  Essentially  the  functions  that 
the  President  recommended  be  consolidated 
In  the  new  department  were  those  of  trans- 
portation, promotion,  investment,  and  safety. 
Functions  o^  ratesetting  and  economic  regu- 
lation performed  by  the  other  agencies  would 
remain  where  they  are.  The  independence  of 
control  Is  respected  by  this  arrangement, 
along  with  the  need  for  coordinated  plan- 
ning and  projection  which  beet  can  func- 
tion Independently  of  regulatory  agencies. 

At  last,  too,  the  Federal  Government  will 
respond  to  the  national  conscience  and  be- 
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come  deeply  concerned  with  highway  safety. 
The  excuse  that  percentagewise  figures  of 
highway  casualties,  based  on  the  number  of 
motorists,  and  the  millions  of  miles  driven, 
provides  a  less  frightening  picture  of  the 
Nation's  highway  accident  rate  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. We  can  save  more  lives  by  taking 
up  the  challenge  and  doing  something  about 
improving  and  controlling  the  use  of  the 
highways. 


A  Shopping  Trip  in  Saigon's  Black 
Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
1,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee 
postponed  a  scheduled  inspection  trip  to 
South  Vietnam. 

Part  of  the  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to 
investigate  reports  of  black  marketeer- 
ing.  That  there  is  need  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation Is  obvious  from  the  news 
articles  that  continue  to  flow  from  Sai- 
gon. 

One  such  report  was  filed  by  a  well- 
known  Detroit  newspaperman,  Doc 
Greene  of  the  Detroit  News,  for  publica- 
tion In  the  March  31  Issue. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  excellent  report, 
which  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  prob- 
lem, I  am  pleased  to  place  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

A  Shopping  Trip  in  Saigon's  Black  Market 
"  (By  Doc  Greene) 

Saigon. — Before  you  can  go  up  where  the 
shooting  is  you  have  to  be  a  crook,  but  it's 
all  right  because  you  turn  crook  by  direc- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government. 

"Where  could  I  get  some  clothes  •  •  • 
boots  and  stuff?"  was  a  question  to  the 
sergeant  over  at  Military  Assistance  Com- 
mand. 

"The  black  market."  said  the  sergeant, 
"Crtpes,  they've  got  more  stuff  than  we've 
got.    Besides  that.  It's  simpler." 

This  Information  proved  eminently  cor- 
rect. It  was  a  further  step  In  a  course  you 
begin  learning  Immediately  here  which  I 
have  entitled  "Lessons  In  Larceny." 

It  begins  with  the  money  exchange.  I 
have  an  official  document  from  the  State 
Department  Informing  me  that  the  rate  of 
exchange  between  the  dollar  and  the  Viet- 
namese plaster  Is  fixed  at  118  for  1  and  can 
be  converted  at  the  American  E:mba£sy  ad- 
ministrative annex. 

This  may  be  true,  but  when  I  suggested 
going  over  there  and  getting  some  currency 
of  the  realm,  my  companions  thought  I  was 
Bob  Hop>e  revisiting. 

"The  black  market,"  they  assured,  "If 
you're  going  to  survive  economically." 

So  we  went  down  to  a  shop  by  a  majestic 
botel.  The  guy  there  wasn't  doing  business, 
J>ecause  after  the  government  executed  the 
Chinese  Ta  Vlnh  In  the  marketplace  a  week 
or  so  ago  for  profiteering,  he  has  grown  tem- 
porarily timid.     At  the  next  stop,  we  got 

"It  was  180-1  last  week."  explained  my 
Wend,  "but  that  firing  squad  did  make  an 
Impression." 

So  much  for  preliminary  education. 


nJTERPRETER    THO    LKAOS    IHB    WAY 

A  Viet  interpreter  named  Tho,  who  does 
odd  Jobs  for  newsmen,  chauffeured  me  over 
to  the  black  market  for  goods. 

The  boots  were  brand-new  Army  tropical 
combat  boots,  mildew  resistant,  as  It  stated 
on  the  tag  which  still  dangled  from  an  eyelet. 

"Right  off  the  ship,"  said  Tho,  grinning. 

After  some  ylpplng  and  yapping  between 
Tho  and  the  marketeer,  the  boots  were  as- 
certained to  be  worth  500  plasters. 

I  tried  on  bush  Jacket,  trousers,  one  of  fo\ir 
Identically  sized  pairs  of  socks,  an  Australian 
bush  hat,  and  the  host  set  aside  two  plastic 
canteens  and  web  belt.  With  the  exception 
of  the  hat.  all  of  it  was  Army  Issue. 

The  market  Is  not  underground,  or  hidden. 
No  secret  doors. 

It's  simply  a  market  dealing  In  pilfered 
goods.  No  one  apparently  ever  questions 
where  the  proprietor  came  by  his  stock. 

He  figured  up  the  bill,  item  by  Item,  and 
there  was  much  wrangle  over  the  final  price 
which  finally  came  to  2,500  plasters,  or  about 
17  U.S.  dollars. 

At  Abercromble  &  Pitch,  they'd  have 
wanted  your  arm. 

The  transaction  was  not  over. 

We'd  agreed  on  the  2,500.  What  was  his 
beef? 

"He  forgot  to  put  the  hat  on  the  bill,"  said 
Tho.    "He  wants  300  more." 

"Give  it  to  him  and  let's  get  out  of  here." 

Tho's  answer  to  that  was  to  seize  all  the 
gear  out  of  my  arms  and  thrust  It  back  In 
the  marketeer's  face.  The  deal  was  off. 
Then  It  was  on  again,  and  I  took  the  hat, 
too,  and  we  left.  No  further  moneys  were 
required. 

Tho  has  his  pride. 

AN  EVEN  EXCHANGE  AT  ARMY  PX 

Later  In  the  afternoon,  while  a  tailor 
named  Minh  was  doctoring  up  the  Jacket  and 
trousers  to  suit  my  sartorial  Idlosyncracles, 
a  correspondent  friend  took  me  over  to  the 
Army  post  exchange  to  keep  me  In  nicotine 
imtll  I  got  my  own  ration  card  for  the  six 
cartons  a  month. 

Here  was  a  new  kind  of  money.  An  even 
exchange,  1-1.  A  dollar  for  a  dollar  In  MPC 
which  means   Military  Payment  Certificate. 

At  last,  I  had  lucked  Into  a  sound  fiscal 
system.     An  eye  for  an  eye.    Even-steven. 

"Look,  since  I'll  be  getting  a  PX  card  of 
my  own  tomorrow,  why  don't  I  buy  some  of 
this  other  monkey  money  as  long  as  we're 
here." 

He  took  me  firmly  by  the  arm  and  guided 
me  out  the  door. 

"I  wouldn't  let  you  do  It.  It's  like  dollars 
and  plasters.  You  get  120  for  1  almost  any- 
where. Might  as  well  take  advantage  of  It. 
It's  part  of  that  economic  survival  we  were 
talking  about.    This  is  the  way  things  are." 

I  stopped  In  my  tracks. 

"Look.  The  doUar  and  plaster  thing  I  can 
xmderstand  some,  although  arithmetic  and 
I  don't  go  very  big  together.  A  black  market 
In  stolen  goods  I  can  understand.  A  gjuy 
steals  it,  sells  It  to  the  market,  the  market 
gets  what  It  can.  But  this  PX  money?  How 
can  you  get  more  of  It  for  your  money?  How 
does  It  work?" 

He  laughed  and  shook  his  head. 
girls  prefer   money  to  lotion 

"You're  naive.  The  soldiers  come  to  town 
to  raise  hell  and  they  go  to  all  these  bars 
where  they  are  privileged  to  buy  B-glrls 
drinks  of  tea. 

"They  call  It  whlstea,  so  It  soimda  more 
honest.  And  the  next  thing,  the  soldier  runs 
out  of  plasters.  Well,  he's  got  this  MPC,  so 
the  next  thing  he's  spending  that  for  about 
half  what  it's  worth. 

"Well,  the  girls  don't  want  so  much  shav- 
ing lotion  and  stuff,  they  want  money.  In 
order  to  sell  It,  you  have  to  get  more  of  It 
than  ever,  otherwise  you  couldn't  get  a  mar- 
ket.   See?" 


I  saw  all  right,  but  I  didn't  answer  because 
I  was  thinking  about  Jimmy  Butslcarls  and 
some  of  my  bail  bondsmen  friends  at  home 
and  how  if  they  ever  hear  about  the  way 
things  go  over  here,  Itll  look  like  the  exodus 
from  Egypt. 

I  know  gujrs  who,  unless  there's  some  con- 
nive In  It,  they  aren't  even  Interested. 

And  man,  have  they  got  connive  here. 

If  Premier  Ky  Is  serious  about  executing 
profiteers,  he'll  do  more  damage  to  the  popu- 
lace than  the  Vletcong. 

Come  to  think  of  It,  Ky's  form  of  Justice 
might  discourage  my  friends.  It's  so  non- 
hablt  forming. 


Mr.  Johnson  and  His  Little  Hatchet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  6. 1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cor- 
vallis  Gazette- Times,  Corvallis,  Oreg., 
has  just  published  an  editorial  which  I 
think  farUy  reflects  the  feeling  many  of 
us  in  Congress  share  concerning  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  Presidential  cuts  in  our 
Nation's  education  program. 

Because  I  feel  strongly  that  these  im- 
portant programs  should  not  be  pawns 
in  a  political  game,  I  am  inserting  the 
editorial  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Mr.  Johnson  and  His  Little  Hatchet 

President  Johnson,  In  an  effort  to  convince 
the  Nation  of  his  desire  to  decrease  Federal 
spending,  selected  four  education  programs 
to  absorb  a  nearly  half  billion  dollar  cut. 
His  choices  are  significant. 

In  making  his  pitch  for  prudence,  the 
President  picked  one  program — aid  to  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas — which  has  emerged 
unscathed  from  previous  attacks  by  both 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Elsenhower.  Con- 
gress, already  on  record  as  refusing  to  ac- 
quiesce to  any  pruning  of  Impacted  areas 
assistance,  Isnt  about  to  consent  to  this 
administration  proposed  cutback  In  1966 
when  many  Members  are  up  for  reelection. 

The  Impacted  areas  program  is  well  estab- 
lished and  provides  'financial  assistance  to 
schools  which  serve  children  whose  parents 
live  and  work  on  P'ederal  property.  Our 
Corvallis  school  budget  carries  an  $84,000 
revenue  Item  from  this  source  so  Mr.  John- 
son's determination  to  cut  these  funds  has 
a  direct  effect  locally. 

The  President  calls  for  reduction  of  $163  6 
million  for  school  operating  costs  and  $27.1 
million  for  construction.  In  our  First  Con- 
gressional District  this  would  mean  a  de- 
crease from  $233,009  to  $48,044.  Entitle- 
ments In  Oregon  would  be  cut  from  $2,020,- 
595  to  $834,436.    These  are  sizable   slashes. 

They  are  part  of  the  President's  overall 
curtailment  of  school  aid  which  would 
amount  to  $482.7  m!lllon  In  appropriations 
and  $291.9  million  In  spending  shaved  this 
year  from  four  educational  programs.  The 
others  upon  which  Mr.  Johnson  would  wield 
his  ax  arc  assistance  to  land-grant  colleges 
($242,040  in  Oregon  chiefly  at  Oregon  State 
University),  direct  Government  loans  for 
college  students  and  Government  participa- 
tion wnlch  supplies  hot  lunches  and  milk  to 
school  children.  He  proposes  decreases  of 
$179  million  In  the  loan  program  and  $101 
million  In  school  food  programs. 

Senator  Wayne  Moese,  Chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee's   Education    Subcommittee,    has   thim- 
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dered  In  oppoeltton,  •"Open  the  window  and 
let  tbe  Great  8ocl«ty  Hy  out.  That  la  ex- 
actly what  thla  Prealdent  Is  trying  to  do ." 
Nonaense.  Never  baa  a  President  been  able 
to  gage  more  accurately  the  mood  and  direc- 
tion of  Congress  than  Johnson — he  knew 
when  he  recommended  the  cuta  they'd  get 
nowhere.  The  reaction  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
the  proposal  to  cut  appropriations  for  these 
popular  programs  cnust  be  exactly  what  he 
anticipated.  And  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  opposition.  Substantial  reductions 
•hould  be  made  In  the  Federal  budget,  but 
somewhere  else. 

And  Just  Incidentally,  these  proposed  re- 
ductions were  offset  by  other  education  pro- 
posals which  lifted  the  Office  of  Education 
budget  by  tl74  million  over  1966  approprla- 
tloDs.  This  Is  pushing  the  Great  Society 
out  the  window? 


Appolnfanent  Condemned 


Retolndon  Adopted  by  the  Maryland 
HoaM  of  Delegate* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MASTLAND 

m  THE  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  21, 1968 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Maryland  has  made  tremendous  prog- 
ress In  Its  educational  system  as  a  result 
of  Federal  assistance  to  Federal  Impacted 
school  systems.  However,  if  these  funds 
are  decreased,  there  will  be  numerous 
detrimental  effects  throughout  the  State 
and  the  education  of  our  youth  will  be 
greatly  Impeded. 

Therefore.  I  commend  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  following  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Maryland  House  of  Delegates: 

Horse  RKSOLtmoN  80 
House   resolution   to   request   the   Maryland 
Senators  and  Congressmen  to  seek  to  re- 
tain  the   present   level    of   funding   pro- 
visions  for  Federal    assistance   to   Federal 
ImpcMsted  school  systems 
Whereas  Public  Law  874  provides  Federal 
«inanrt».i  assistance  to  school  systems  which 
bare  been  declared  to  be  Impacted  areas  and 
was  amended  in  1964  to  malce  It  possible  for 
large  cities  to  qualify  by  Identifying  a  mini- 
mum  of   3   percent   of   their    public   school 
chUdren  who  are  federally  connected;   and 
Whereas  the  Department  of  Education  of 
Baltimore  City  Is  currently  expending  funds 
to  conduct  a  survey  to  determine  such  eligi- 
bility of  the  Baltimore  City  School  System; 
and 

Whereas  several  Maryland  counties  will  be 
adversely  affected  by  proposed  changes  in  the 
level  of  funding-,  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  requested  Congress  to  again 
amend  Public  Law  874  to  change  the  level 
of  funding  for  eligibility  from  the  present 
rate  of  3  percent  to  6  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  public  school  pupils  enrolled:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
ttaryland.  That  It  Is  hereby  requested  that 
the  lilaryland  Senators  and  Representatives 
In  Conferees  seek  to  retain  the  present  level 
oif  funding  for  Federal  assistance  to  Federal 
Impacted  school  systems;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  IAu7land. 

MxaVIN   llAlTDZL. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates. 
J  AMIS  J.  Mausx. 
Chief  Clerk  o/  the  House  of  Delegates. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or  CALjroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  HAWKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following : 
Statement   bt    Oonceessmjin    Auousttjs    F. 
Hawkins,  and  Joseph   Y.  Resnick.  Oon- 
demntng    the    appointment    or    pormeb 
Police  Chiet  or  Indianola.  Miss..  To  Head 

OEO-PtNANCED    POVEBTT    PBOCBAK    IN   SUN- 

rLowza  County.  Miss. 

We  were  appalled  to  learn  over  the  week- 
end  that  the  police  chief  of  Indianola.  Miss. 
Bryce  Alexander,  has  Jiist  been  named  direc- 
tor of  Sunflower  County  Progress,  Inc.  This 
organization  is  the  antlpoverty  agency  of 
Sunflower  County,  Miss.,  and  last  month  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  over  ta7.000  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  for  program  devel- 
opment. 

Chief  Alexander  took  an  Indefinite  leave 
of  absence  from  the  Indianola  police  force, 
which  he  has  headed  since  Octoljer  1.  1963. 
During  this  period,  Negro  citizens  of  that 
town  have  endured  a  continuing  exf}erlence 
of  terrorism,  beatings,  harassment,  bomb- 
ings, and  interference  with  their  civil  rights. 
The  police  department  has  not  only  been  in- 
effective in  combating  these  crimes,  but  has 
even  participated  in  some  of  them. 

Indianola.  a  small  municipality  of  6,714  in- 
habitants, 66.1  percent  of  them  Negroes,  U 
the  seat  of  the  county  government  and  Is  the 
largest  settlement  In  Sunflower  County. 
Miss. 

We  refer  you  to  "Papers  Omitted  In  Print- 
ing Pursuant  to  Provisions  of  the  Statutes 
Involving  the  Five  Congressional  Districts  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  seth  Congrees,  Part 
I,  Printed  for  Information  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Admlnlstratloo."  Even  a  quick 
reading  of  the  depoeitlon  of  Chief  of  Police 
Alexander  in  this  docvunent  relating  to  the 
contested  Mississippi  elections  (pp.  853  to 
860  shows  a  picture  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
using  hLs  badge  to  Intimidate  and  oppreae 
the  Negro  citizenry. 

In  fact,  by  the  police  chlers  own  admis- 
sions under  oath,  he  and  his  men  broke  up 
voter  registration  meetings  on  private  prop- 
erty and  arrested  participants  in  Indianola. 
Chief  Alexander  describes  quite  clearly  how 
he  took  a  number  of  Negro  citizens  into  cus- 
tody for  picketing  the  segregated  white  li- 
brary. In  his  own  words.  •••  •  •  they  were 
not  under  arrest,  they  were  brought  in  for 
questioning."  The  chief  also  gives  the  de- 
tails of  one  of  his  deputies  beating  a  Negro 
woman  at  a  yoter  registration  meeting  and 
her  subsequent  arrest  for  "assault  and  bat- 
tery on  a  police  officer."  We  understand  that 
Chief  Alexander's  record  is  replete  with  other 
acts  against  Negroes,  and  by  his  own  admis- 
sion, extensive  arrests  of  civil  rights  workers. 

A  striking  example  of  the  police  depart- 
ment's attitude  toward  terrorism,  under 
Chief  Alexander,  occurred  on  the  night  of 
May  1,  IMS.  At  3:49  a.m.  three  private 
homes,  housing  civil  rights  workers,  and  one 
freedom  hovwe  were  blown  up  and  destroyed 
by  lire.  According  to  an  eyewitness  a  police- 
man was  on  duty  35  feet  from  the  freedom 
house  and  saw  two  men  running  from  the 
building  shortly  before  the  explosion.  They 
were  not  detained.  The  eyewitness  stated 
that  he  saw  the  two  men  and  could  recog- 
nise them.  However,  no  arrests  were  made. 
Police  later  arrested  civil  rights  workers  who 
attempted  to  rescue  records  and  belongings 
from  the  bumlny  building. 

Last  June  Stmflower  County  Progress,  Inc.. 


applied  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity for  a  program  development  grant  of 
•58.000.  The  application  and  the  key  mem- 
bers of  the  board  were  reviewed.  On  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1966.  a  grant  of  *27.700  was  made. 
Evidently,  up  to  that  p>olnt  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  did  not  find  racists 
on  the  board  of  directors.  However.  noT7.  1 
month  afer  the  grant.  Police  Chief  Alexander 
Is  named  as  director — the  mnn  who  will 
actually  set  up  and  operate  the  program. 
We  charge  Sunflower  County  with  cynicism 
and  bad  faith,  and  of  attempting  to  hood- 
wink the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  Is  inconceivable  that  such  persons  like 
Alexander,  who  has  been  directly  responsible 
for  so  much  of  the  oppression  of  the  Negro 
citizens  of  this  area,  could  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  program  almost  totally  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  Government  to  benefit 
these  very  same  poverty-stricken  citizens. 
Stich  actions  as  this  appointment  demon- 
strates precisely  the  basis  for  the  objections 
that  are  being  raised  against  the  pending 
transfer  of  the  Greenville  Air  Force  Base  to 
the  State  and  local  Mississippi  governmental 
agencies. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  antlpoverty 
programs  will  be  used  by  the  Mississippi 
governmental  authorities  to  further  sup- 
press the  Negro  population  by  preventing 
them  from  obtaining  the  very  benefits  that 
the  antlpoverty  program  was  established  to 
give  them.  Moreover,  this  scandalous  action 
In  the  Mississippi  Delta  underscores  the 
tragic  error  begin  made  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporttmlty  in  utilizing  as  a  general 
policy  local  governmental  agencies  to  operate 
these  programs,  as  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  Is  even  now  doing  in  the  Watts 
area  of  LOs  Angeles. 

Be  It  Watts  or  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Office  of  Ekionomlc  Op- 
portunity to  stop  financing  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams of  local  governments  that  continue  to 
oppress  poverty-stricken  American  citizens, 
an  overly  large  percentaige  of  whom  are 
Negro. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  Oreenvllle,  Miss.. 
Incidents  gave  rise  to  charges  of  oppression 
of  the  Negro  population  by  some  of  the  Stats 
and  local  governmental  officials  of  Mississippi 
The  Ave  Congressmen  from  Mississippi  pro- 
tested in  apparent  outrage.  We  ask  them 
now  how  they  can  explain  Chief  of  Polios 
Alexander's  appointment  to  head  the  Sun- 
flower County  poverty  pro-am- 
Last  month,  Mississippi's  U.S.  Senators  were 
delivering  speeches  on  the  Senate  floor  con- 
demning the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
for  giving  any  fimds  at  all  to  the  Child  De- 
velopment Group  of  Mississippi  (Headstart). 
a  private  organization  not  controlled  by  any 
official  Mississippi  State  or  local  agency. 
Chief  Alexander's  appwintment  demon- 
strates to  us  exactly  what  can  be  expected 
to  happen  when  Mississippi's  officials  art 
given  responsibilities  of  Implementing  pro- 
grams under  the  Poverty  Act.  Instead  of  pu^ 
ting  them  into  the  hands  of  private  agencies 
which  will  administer  them  fairly  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  including  the  Negro 
citizens. 

We  demand  an  immediate  Investigation  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  of  Chlrf 
Alexander's  appointment  and  of  the  extent 
of  the  Involvement  In  Federal  programs  of 
racist  officials  and  individuals  in  all  of  that 
agency's  Mississippi  programs.  Furthermore, 
it  is  clear  to  us  that  no  longer  can  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  continue  to  allow 
prejudiced  local  governments  to  corrupt  and 
block  the  implementation  of  the  Nation*! 
war  on  poverty. 

We  have  sent  the  following  telegrams  • 
the  President  and  to  Mr.  Shrlver,  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 

"Urge  immediate  investigation  of  appoint- 
ment of  Indianola.  Miss..  Police  Chief  Bryos 
Alexander,  to  head  Sunflower  County.  Miss, 
official  poverty  program.     Alexander's  recoitf 


of  racist  terror  against  Negroes  makes  his 
appointment  absolutely  monstrous  and  un- 
thinkable. Suggest  that  complete  inquiry 
Into  all  Mississippi  OEO  programs  adminis- 
tered by  official  Mississippi  agencies  is  Im- 
peraUve  now." 

(Note. — In  a  historic  decision  on  Saturday 
(March  12)  the  US.  Court  of  Appeals.  Fifth 
Circuit,  ordered  that  new  municipal  elections 
must  Ije  held  in  Sunflower  County  because 
Negroes  had  been  denied  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  Sunflower  County  has  a  population  of 
46.760.  67.4  percent  Negro  (i960  census).) 


Medical  Laboratories  and  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OP   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  "Medical  Laboratories 
and  Medicare."  written  by  my  constitu- 
ent. Rose  L.  Herman,  which  appeared  in 
the  March  1966  Issue  of  the  Chemist, 
published  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists.  Inc.  It  contains  Information 
pertaining  to  the  medicare  program. 
Medical  Laboratories  and  Medicare 
(By   Rose  L.   Berman,   P_A.I.C.) 

(Note. — The  author,  who  directs  her  own 
clinical  laboratory,  has  long  been  active  in 
clinical  laboratory  legislation  In  New  Tork 
Bute.) 

In  the  recently  enacted  medicare  law,  medi- 
cal laboratories  are  Included,  both  under  the 
mandatory  portion  of  the  bill  and  under  the 
supplementary,  voluntary  coverage  section. 
This  law,  however,  contains  many  shortcom- 
ings in  regard  to  private  clinical  laboratories 
and  amendments  are  required  to  rectify  these 
parts  of  the  law. 

Under  the  mandatcffy  portion,  coverage  Is 
Included  for  laboratory  tests  for  Inpatients 
or  outpatients  only  when  such  tests  are  fur- 
nished by  a  hospital.  However,  If  the  hos- 
pital laboratory  director  Is  a  physician,  the 
paUent  may  be  confronted  with  a  separate 
Mil  for  his  professional  services,  though 
physicians'  fees  are  not  covered  under  the 
mandatory  portion  of  the  medicare  law. 

Additional  coverage.  If  desired,  under  the 
supplementary,  voluntary  section  of  the 
medicare  law.  requires  medicare  beneficiaries 
to  purchase  a  separate  policy  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  $3  a  month,  which  is 
matched  by  a  $3  payment  from  the  Federal 
Government.  This  coverage  Includes  nine 
lIstingB  for  items  or  services,  one  being  pay- 
ment for  physician's  fees. 

The  third  listing  covers:  "(3)  diagnostic 
X-ray  teets.  diagnostic  laboratory  teetB  and 
other  diagnostic  tests." 

However,  after  the  ninth  listing  appears  a 
sentence  plus  two  more  items  concerned 
with  laboratory  tests : 

"No  diagnostic  tests  performed  in  any  lab- 
oratory which  is  Independent  of  a  physician's 
office  or  a  hoeplUl  shall  be  Included  within 
PW^graph   (3)   unless  such  laboratory — 

"(10)  if  situated  in  any  State  In  which 
State  or  applicable  local  law  provides  for 
licensing  of  establishments  of  this  nature, 
(A)  is  licensed  pursuant  to  such  law,  or  (B) 
Is  ^proved  by  the  agency  of  such  State  or 
locality  responsible  for  licensing  establlsh- 
•nents  of  this  nature,  as  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  for  such  licensing;  and 

"(11)  meets  such  other  conditions  relating 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  Individuals  with 


respect  to  whom  such  tests  are  performed  as 
the  Secretary  may  And  necessary." 

The  supplementary  laboratory  tests  por- 
tion of  medicare  law  is  accorded  13  lines  of 
print  and  4  subheadings,  whereas  the  other 
8  Items  In  this  section  are  covered  in  26  lines 
of  print.  All  clinical  scientists  (chemists, 
microbiologists,  biologists,  etc.)  and  scien- 
tific societies  should  be  alerted  quickly,  be- 
cause it  Is  obvious  that  organl2:ed  medicine 
will  further  succeed  In  its  alms  of  monopo- 
lizing this  field,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  as  well  as  the  clinical  scientists.  Sci- 
entific societies  and  scientists  must  let  the 
1966  Congress  and  the  people  luiow  how  the 
public  will  be  affected.  We  must  make  our- 
selves heard  before  the  July  1,  1966,  effective 
date  of  the  medicare  law. 

The  following  is  my  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion and  some  background  Information: 
a.  PRACTICE  or  medicine 

1.  Physician  pathologists,  aided  by  AMA. 
consistently  declare  that  pathology  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  practice  of  medicine, 
their  definition  of  pathology  covering  all 
phases  of  clinical   laboratory  testing. 

2.  Not  a  single  State  licensing  law  for  the 
practice  of  medicine  In  the  United  States 
makes  clinical  laboratory  testing  the  practice 
of  medicine. 

3.  Clinical  scientists  are  not  practicing 
medicine.  They  would  have  been  Jailed 
many  years  ago  for  being  Illegal  pracUtion- 
ers  of  medicine.  If  they  had  been  so  prac- 
ticing. 

,    B.    EFFECTS  ON  MEDICARE  PATIENTS  AND  rEOERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

1.  Medicare  hospitalized  patients  (with  or 
without  the  voluntary,  supplementary  In- 
surance) may  receive  a  bill  from  a  physi- 
cian— hospital  pathologist  laboratory  direc- 
tor— whom  they  have  not  hired  and  with 
whom  they  have  never  had  contact;  in  other 
words,  these  patients  can  become  captive 
patients  of  a  physician  who  is  not  treating 
or  diagnosing  them. 

2.  Medicare  ambulatory  patients,  who  are 
not  carrying  voluntary,  supplementary  In- 
surance, become  unwilling  "capUve  pa- 
tients." being  forced  to  go  only  to  hospital 
clinics  for  laboratory  tests.  They  may  also 
receive  a  separate  bill  from  the  hospital 
physician-pathologist. 

3.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  premium  rates 
for  the  voluntary,  supplementary  Insurance 
shortly  will  have  to  be  greatly  increased  both 
for  the  medicare  recipients  and  the  Federal 
Governments  matching  pajonents. 

4.  Hospital  laboratory  facilities,  already 
severely  overtaxed,  should  not  be  used  for 
ambulatory  patients. 

C.    LICENSING 

1.  There  are  few  States  or  localities  that 
have  licensing  for  our  profession.  Of  these 
few  (10)  states,  the  licensing  Is  essentially 
for  "lay"  Individuals,  physicians  being  ex- 
cluded from  coverage  In  most  of  the  licens- 
ing provisions.  In  one  State,  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  board  of  registration  in  medicine 
(not  a  legislative  body)  decide,  by  regula- 
tion, that  only  a  physician  may  be  a  labora- 
tory director. 

2.  In  those  States  and/or  localities  where 
there  Is  no  licensing,  scientists  who  have 
their  own  laboratories  may  not  be  allowed  to 
do  tests  on  medicare  i)aUents.  Any  practic- 
ing physician,  however,  merely  by  virtue  of 
having  an  M.D.  degree,  automatically  has  his 
laboratory  covered  by  medicare. 

3.  There  is  no  provision  that  the  labora- 
tory performing  the  tests  bill  only  the  paUent 
or  the  Government  directly,  thus  aUowlng 
three  loopholes:  (a)  the  practicing  physi- 
cians could  bill  the  paUent  or  the  Govern- 
ment for  laboratory  tests  they  never  did, 
such  tests  having  been  performed  by  an  out- 
side private  laboratory;  (b)  the  practicing 
physicians  could  order  unnecessary  labora- 
tory tests,  for  economic  gain;  (c)  the  prac- 


ticing physicians  could  make  lucrative  "eco- 
nomic" arrangements  with  private  labora- 
tories, for  unearned  gain. 

D.    WHAT   WI   CAN    DO 

1.  Support  the  amendment  to  medicare 
law  Introduced  by  Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
which  restores  hopeltal  laboratory  teste  to  a 
hospital  service,  and  eliminates  a  possible 
separate  billing  by  the  hospital  pathologist 
laboratory  director. 

2.  Advise  Congress  of  the  shortcomings  of 
the  medicare  law  and  ask  for  amendments  to 
correct  these,  namely: 

(a)  BUllng  for  laboratory  tests  must  be 
direct  from  the  laboratory  performing  the 
tests  to  the  recipient  of  the  laboratory  serv- 
ice, the  paUent,  or  to  the  patient's  Insurance 
carrier — the  U-S.  Government. 

(b)  Since  laboratory  tests  are  not  diag- 
nostic, the  modifying  adjective  in  the  law, 
"diagnostic  lalwratory  tests,"  must  be  re- 
moved, to  read  instead,  "laboratory  teste." 

(c)  Since  the  M.D.  degree  of  and  by  Itself 
does  not  make  the  holder  of  it  a  clinical 
scientist  capable  of  performing  and/or  di- 
recting the  perfcMinance  of  laboratory  tests, 
that  pirovision  of  this  law  which  gives  cover- 
age automatically  to  a  "laboratory"  in  a 
physician's  office  must  be  deleted  from  the 
law. 

(d)  Competent  clinical  sclentlsU  who 
have  private  laboratories  In  States  (40  such 
States)  where  there  Is  no  licensing  are 
threatened  with  exclusion  from  medicare. 
This  serloiis  error  must  be  rectified. 

(e)  PaUente  have  freedom  In  choosing 
their  own  private  physicians,  but  they  have 
been  denied  freedom  of  choice  of  medical 
laboratory  (see  Part  B,  3)  and  this  must  be 
corrected. 

(f)  Many  hospital  laboratories  utilize  the 
service  of  private  laboratories.  Under  medi- 
care, however,  outpatient  laboratory  tests 
must  be  done  In  the  hospital  "or  In  other 
facilities  operated  by  or  \mder  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  hospital  or  its  organized  med- 
ical staff."  Since  private  laboratories  are  not 
connected  with  hospitals  nor  are  they  tinder 
the  supervision  of  such  hospitals,  private 
laboratories  wlU  no  longer  be  able  to  do  tests 
for  hospitals,  to  the  detriment  of  the  pa- 
tients, sUice  many  hospital  laboratories  are 
already  overtaxed  or  do  noi  perform  many 
tests  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  person- 
nel. ThU  situation  must  be  corrected  by 
amendment  to  medicare. 

3.  We  mtist  also  advise  Congress  and  the 
pubUc  that: 

(a)  State  Ucenslng  In  this  field  Is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  in  all  States  and  such  Ucenslng 
must  cover  all  clinical  scientists  and  the 
physicians  who  profess  to  practice  the  cUni- 
caJ  sciences,  whether  pathologists  or  prac- 
ticing physicians.  Organized  medicine  has 
consistently  opposed,  and  will  continue  to 
fight,  Ucenslng  for  this  profession,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  pubUc  welfare. 

(b)  The  laboratory  section  of  the  medicare 
law  wlU  Inveltably  discourage  desperately 
needed  scientists  from  entering  this  vital 
field,  which  U  already  plagued  by  a  critical 
shortage. 

(c)  All  private  cUnlcal  laboratories  mtist 
be  owned  and  directed  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual, thus  eUminaUng  the  many  rackets 
that  are  now  plaguing  this  field  and  also 
eliminating  the  anarchic  situations  that 
exist. 

If  these  revisions  are  made  In  the  medicare 
law,  and  every  Member  of  Congress  and  the 
people  are  advised  of  the  situation  and  Its 
deleteriotia  effect  on  the  pubUc,  the  cUnlcal 
scientists,  and  the  medicare  program,  we  will 
have  made  a  beginning  on  the  task  of  ele- 
vating the  present  inferior  stattis  of  respon- 
■Ible  cUnlcal  scientiBts  to  their  rightful  posi- 
tion as  providers  of  much-needed  services  tat 
the  pubUc  welfare. 
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Brinkmanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AvrU  6,  1966 

Jir.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  developmenta  In  Vietnam  have 
brought  a  spasm  of  proposals  on  how  to 
deal  with  the  situation.  A  news  story  by 
Richard  Dougherty  and  an  editorial  in 
the  Des  Moines  Register  are  of  particu- 
lar interest.  Feeling  that  this  Is  a  matter 
of  extreme  importance,  I  am  putting 
them  in  the  Rkcord  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

BiinfKMANSHtP  Plea  bt  OOP 
(By  Rlch&rd  Dougherty) 

Washinoton. — A  call  for  a  "brinkmanship" 
brand  of  foreign  policy  which  would  show 
the  Russians  that  a  "nuclear  war  would  be 
more  coatly  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  the 
United  States."  has  been  issued  by  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Coounlttee. 

Castigating  the  "purely  defensive  attitude" 
Off  President  Johnson  in  dealing  with  the  cold 
war.  the  OOP  group  urges  a  "bolder"  altema- 
ttv«  which  envisions  the  following  course  of 
action: 

The  mUltary  use  of  outer  space  "If  neces- 
sary." 

U.S.-alded  invasion  of  Red  China  by  Chi- 
nese Nationalists  if  there  Is  "Red  Chinese  In- 
tsrventlon  In  Vietnam." 

A  message  to  North  Vietnam  that  "unless 
tt  ee—es  further  aggression.  Its  own  existence 
may  be  at  stake." 

These  and  related  hardline  positions  are 
contained  In  the  editorial  of  the  congres- 
sional committee's  March  newsletter.  The 
oommlttee'B  principal  purpose  Is  to  raise 
money  for  the  campaigns  of  OOP  House 
Members.  It  Is  headed  by  Representative 
Bob  Wn.soN,  of  California. 

The  tone  as  well  as  specific  recommenda- 
tloiu  of  the  editorial  are  in  considerable  con- 
trast to  the  foreign  policy  pronouncements 
of  the  Republican  Coordinating  Committee — 
the  top  policy  body  of  the  OOP  and  osten- 
sibly the  party's  oQlclal  voice. 

The  coordinating  committee  has  generally 
followed  the  lead  of  Senate  Minority  Leader 
XvKBKTT  DnuucM.  Republican,  of  Illinois,  in 
supporting  the  President  In  foreign  affairs. 

In  urging  a  retiirn  to  "brinkmanship."  the 
congressional  committee  declares  that  "we 
cannot  forget  that  we  owe  our  F>ast  victories 
In  the  cold  wax  to  'brinkmanship'  and  our 
falliu-es  to  Its  absence."  It  adds:  "So  long 
as  our  enemies  wage  little  wars  and  practice 
brinkmanship,  we  are  compelled  to  do  so— 
or  go  from  retreat  to  retreat." 

A     RCITTmM     TO     BUNKMANSHIP 

"Brinkmanship"  has  been  a  bad  word  to 
most  people  since  It  was  coined  by  critics 
of  John  Poster  DvUles,  the  Elsenhower  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  once  wrote  that  "going  to 
the  brink  of  war"  was  a  "necessary  art" 
imder  cold  war  conditions. 

Now  an  editorial  In  the  March  newsletter 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee 
calls  on  President  Johnson  to  return  to 
brinkmanship. 

"We  cannot  forget  that  we  owe  our  past 
victories  In  the  cold  war  to  "brinkmanship* 
and  our  failures  to  Its  absence."  the  news- 
letter says.  "So  long  as  our  enemies  wage 
little  wars  and  practice  brinkmanship,  we 
are  compelled  to  do  bo — or  go  from  retreat 
to  retreat.** 

These  Bue  wild  words,  coming  from  sup- 
posedly    conservative,     responsible     repre- 


senatlves  of  the  people.  Any  party  out  of 
power  Is  tempted  to  take  extreme  positions 
to  make  the  "Ins"  look  timid  and  unenter- 
prising. But  this  Is  nuclear  war  they  are 
talking  about.  "Nuclear  war  would  be  more 
costly  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  to  the 
United  States,"  the  newsletter  alleges,  and 
It  wants  US.  foreign  policy  to  make  It  clear 
to  the  Russians  that  this  Is  so. 

But  Is  it  so?  And  are  the  costs  reason- 
able? 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamnra 
estimated  In  January  that  a  rurptse  all-out 
Soviet  missile  attack  on  the  United  St,ites 
would  kill  son;e  70  percent  of  the  U.S.  popu- 
lation. He  estimated  that  If  the  attack 
wiped  out  all  but  one-fifth  of  American 
missile  strength,  an  American  counterattack 
would  still  kill  one-third  of  the  Russian 
population  and  destory  one-half  of  the 
Soviet  Industrial  capacity. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  unprovable 
assumptions,  but  the  order  of  magnitude 
on  the  two  sides  rings  true.  Geography 
and  first-strike  doctrine  both  make  the 
United  States  more  vulnerable.  If  McNamara 
Is  right,  or  anywhere  nearly  so.  the  United 
States  would  suffer  far  more  than  Russia 
from  a  nuclear  war — but  t>oth  sides  would 
suffer  blows  which  are  "unacceptable'  — 
that  Is,  no  sane  statesman  would  risk  them. 
A  US.  surprise  attack  might  reverse  the 
proportions,  but  not  the  unacceptablllty. 

■There  la  a  good  deal  of  concern  nowadays 
that  the  Chinese  Communist  leadership  Is 
In  some  degree  "paranoid"  on  the  subject  of 
nuclear  war,  and  has  been  for  years.  Now 
Red  China  has  Its  flrst  nuclear  weapons. 
We  would  hate  to  think  that  U.S.  Republi- 
can Congressmen  shared  the  same  delusions 
of  grandeur  and  persecution,  the  same  cal- 
lousness about  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings. 

Any  government  has  to  take  risks,  and 
the  Johnson  administration  Is  taking  rather 
greater  ones  than  we  feel  happy  about.  But 
does  It  make  sense  to  press  the  President  to 
take  vastly  greater  ones? 

In  a  situation  of  nuclear  threat  and  coun- 
terthreat,  and  of  rapidly  escalating  non- 
nuclear  war.  It  Is  not  possible  either  to 
withdraw,  or  bold,  or  fight  harder  without 
grave  danger.  But  surely  it  is  wise  to  be 
very  cautious  about  escalation,  and  to  keep 
seeking  ways  to  deescalate,  keep  seeking  ways 
to  get  the  struggle  l>ack  Into  peaceful  forms. 

In  Dulles'  day,  the  cold  war  was  two-sided, 
now  It  is  many-sided.  In  his  day.  drawing 
lines  and  threatening  war  If  the  other  side 
crossed  them  seemed  to  work.  Today  all 
sides  croGs  the  lines  of  the  other  sides  and 
Jump  over  them  into  faraway  countries  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  In  Dulles'  day,  the 
United  States  sjjent  millions,  but  killed  no- 
body. Today  we  are  killing  thousands  and 
threatening  to  kUl  millions  In  the  name  of 
"freedom,"  while  the  l>adly  divided  "Com- 
munist camp'*  kills  thousands  and  threatens 
millions  in  the  name  of  "lll>eratlon." 


A  Coherent  TransportatioB  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  I>ally  News  recently  editorialized 
on  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  new  Deportment  of  Transporta- 
tion. "It  makes  good  sense."  the  edi- 
torial said.    I  acrree  with  that  statement 


and  with  the   other  comments  In  the 

editorial,  and  I  Insert  In  the  Record  the 

Dally  News'  editorial  of  March  4,  1966: 

SOLViNO  THB  Transport  Mazx 

President  Johnson's  proposal  for  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  in  the  Cabinet 
makes  good  sense.  Transportation  now  ac- 
counts for  one  out  every  six  dollars  ppent 
in  the  united  States.  Last  year  the  Nation 
paid  $120  billion  to  move  people  and  goods — 
more  than  the  entire  gross  national  product 
in   1940. 

Prom  the  administrative  point  of  view, 
the  logic  Is  unassailable  for  drawing  together 
the  35  Federal  agencies  that  spend  $6  bll- 
lion  annually  overseeing  and  subsidizing 
transportation . 

The  new  Department  could  also  provide 
the  Nation  a  coherent  transportation  policy, 
for  the  first  time  In  Its  history.  The  very 
growth  of  the  Industry — or  group  of  Indiu- 
trles — has  brought  In  Its  wake  problems  of 
such  complexity  that  they  defy  State  lines 
and  piecemeal  planning  and  suggest  the  need 
for  coordinated   policymaking. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  elected  not  to  Include 
the  economic  regulatory  agencies  In  the 
new  Department.  In  any  long-range  plan- 
ning these  departments  probably  ought  to  b« 
Included.  But  political  expediency  appar- 
ently dictates  that  the  thorny  problem  of 
the  regulatory  agencies  and  their  special  re- 
lationship to  the  various  branches  of  the 
transportation  Industry  not  l>e  tackled  now. 

Of  greater  Importance  is  to  make  a  start 
on  planning  tiie  Nation's  transportation  fu- 
ture. A  Cabinet  Department  offers  an  in- 
valuable taldng-off  p»oint 
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Traveler,  Beware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ican cruise  ships  have  the  highest  safety 
standards  in  tlie  world. 

Unfcrtimately,  however,  9  out  of  every 
10  cruise  passengers  sail  from  U.S.  ports 
on  foreign  ships. 

Par  too  many  foreign  cruise  ships  are 
overage  and  unsafe.  Every  American  un- 
doubtedly remembers  the  horrifying 
tragedy  of  the  Yarmouth  Castle — a  for- 
eign cruise  vessel  which  caught  fire  and 
sank  with  a  loss  of  89  lives. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Yarmouth 
Castle  tragedy,  many  Americans  became 
aware  for  the  flrst  time  of  the  efforts  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  to  impose  U.S.  safety 
standards  on  foreign  vessels  carrying 
U.S.  citizens  as  passengers.  The  chair- 
man of  our  Maritime  Committee.  Ed- 
ward A.  Oarmatz.  of  Maryland,  re- 
sponded to  the  American  traveling  pub- 
lic by  naming  a  special  board  of  consult- 
ants to  study  the  Yarmouth  Castle  sink- 
ing and  make  recommendations  to  the 
committee.  The  consultants  are  ex- 
pected to  make  their  recommendations 
known  to  us  within  the  very  near  future, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  understand  that  their 
recommendations  will  include  proposed 
courses  of  legislative  action. 

Chairman  Oarmatz  and  the  members 
of  the  Maritime  Committee  are  looking 


forward  to  an  opportimlty  to  respond 
forcefully  to  the  need  that  exists  for 
protecting  U.S.  citizens  fropi  sailings 
aboard  substandard  vessels. 

One  indication  of  the  traveling  public's 
concern  is  evident  in  the  publication  In 
the  April  1966  issue  of  Changing  Times 
of  an  article  entitled  "Traveler,  Beware." 
This  article  in  Mr.  KipUnger's  fine  pe- 
riodical reviews  our  House  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Committee's  recent  activities  in 
connection  with  cruise  traffic  regulation, 

I  believe  it  would  be  useful  to  give 
every  Member  of  this  body  an  opportu- 
nity to  read  "Traveler,  Beware,"  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Traveler.  Beware 

Long,  long  ago  when  camel  caravans  were 
new,  some  sharpshootlng  travel  agent  no 
doubt  hawked  "luxury  trips  across  the  des- 
ert at  cutrate  prices." 

No  doubt  he  found  many  customers  eager 
to  pay  good  shekels  for  a  good  buy. 

And  doubtless  It  came  to  p^iss  that  some 
of  these  unsuspecting  travelers  found  them- 
selves riding  mangy,  overage  dromedaries 
and  stopping  at  second-class  oases,  if  Indeed 
they  ever  got  past  the  city  gates  at  all. 

Alas,  in  all  the  centuries  since,  the  unscru- 
pulous promoter  has  not  become  extinct. 

He's  still  at  large  today,  working  the  same 
ancient  wiles:  enticement,  misrepresenta- 
tion, deception,  fraud. 

He  preys  on  teachers  and  students,  tailing 
money  for  illegal  charter  flights,  often  with 
no  thought  of  ever  arranging  for  an  airplane. 

He  preys  on  unsophlsiicaKKl  vacationers, 
bookUig  them  on  giamor-fliled  cruises  atooard- 
creaky  floating  Junkyards  that  more  than 
once  have  proved  to  be  fiery  deathtraps. 

He  may  even  Ije  linked  with  the  Jet  swindle 
set,  an  international  ring  of  con  men  and 
thieves  whose  Epeclaltlcs  include  ttiat  appeal- 
ing Item,  the  cut-price  ticket. 

And  you,  in  all  Innocence,  could  become 
his  victim. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  blameless  traveler 
has  scant  protection  against  those  who  would 
mislead  or  deceive  him.  Official  agencies 
lack  either  vlgcM-  or  authority  or  botii.  In- 
dustry groups  concerned  often  tend  to  put 
their  own  Interests  first. 

So  your  best  protection  against  disappoint- 
ed hc^>e8  or  personal  loas — or  risk  to  life  it- 
self — is  your  own  awareness,  good  sense,  and 
familiarity  with  facts  such  as  those  related 
here. 

A    SAFETT    crisis    ON    CBXTISE    SHIPS ^BXTT    WHO 

CARES  ENOUGH  TO  END  IT? 

Consider  the  Yarmouth  Castle,  which  you 
recall,  catight  fire  on  a  voyage  from  Miami 
last  Novem.t>er  and  sank  60  miles  off  Nassau 
with  a  loss  of  89  lives. 

Three  months  earlier,  a  congressional  com- 
mittee had  held  hearings  on  a  series  of  bills 
to  regulate  cnUse  traffic  The  biUs  were  an 
aftermath  of  Indignation  aroused  during  the 
summer  of  1964  when  hundreds  of  passengers 
expecting  to  sail  on  the  RiiHera  Prima  and 
the  same  YarTnouth  Castle  had  l>een  left 
stranded  on  New  York  piers. 

Most  of  the  bills  were  directed  at  the  ques- 
tionable financial  responsibility  of  cruise  oi>- 
erators,  which  accounted  for  the  cancella- 
tions and  Etrandlngs.  But  one  called,  pro- 
phetically, for  strict  safety  Inspections  of 
cruise  ships  flying  foreign  flags.  This  meas- 
ure was  offered  by  Representative  Wilxiam 
8.  Mailliard,  a  California  Republican  who 
had  l>ecome  disturljed  when  the  33 -year -old 
Lakonia,  sailing  from  England  under  Greek 
registry,  sank  In  flames  at  sea  on  a  1963 
Christmas  cruise  with  155  passengers  perish- 
ing. 

"What  assurances  do  we  now  have  that  a 
fate  similar  •  •  •  does  not  lie  in  wait  for 
our  citizens?"  MAn.i.iARn  demanded. 


"Old  ships  do  not  fade  away.  They  are 
employed  in  the  American  cruise  trades  •  •  •. 
All  too  often  have  tinwary  passengers  placed 
life  and  limb  in  Jeopardy  •  •  •  or  suffered 
severe  discomfort  owing  to  suljstandard 
conditions,  or  lost  their  savings  when  some 
irresponsible  cruise  oi)erator  has  canceled 
the  sailing  at  tlie  last  mMnent." 

Cert.oinly  the  safety  crisis  was  no  secret 
even  before  these  hearings  took  place.  The 
preceding  summer  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Frauds  and  Protection  In  the  office 
of  Attorney  General  louls  J.  Lefkowitz  had 
aslcfd  the  Coast  Guard  to  make  special  in- 
port  inspections  of  defects  in  the  Riviera 
Prima.  Five  years  earlier  the  Coast  Guard 
had  found  foreign  cruise  liners  sailing  from 
Miami  could  not  launch  their  t>oats  within 
the  maximum  allowable  10  minutes.  And 
the  National  Maritime  Union  had  warned 
travel  agents  and  anyone  who  would  listen: 
"Beware  floating  flretraps.  Substandard  for- 
eign-flag cruise  ships  can  turn  your  holiday 
into  a  liolocaust." 

During  the  hearings,  much  discussion  cen- 
tered on  the  Yarmouth.  Castle.  It  was  built 
in  the  UrUted  States  In  1927  and  luiown  as  the 
Evangeline  In  the  Boston-Nova  Scotia  trade 
before  being  renamed  and  transferred  to  Pan- 
amanian registry.  John  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  cancellations  was  president 
of  the  Caribbean  Cruise  Lines,  which  was 
agent  for  the  owners  of  the  Yarmonth  Castle, 
told  of  Its  1964  misfortunes,  more  than  a 
year  before  its  final  "holiday  holocaust." 

"The  vessel  failed  to  maintain  its  contract 
speed,"  he  recalled,  "ran  out  of  water,  short 
of  fuel,  and  operated  better  than  15  hours 
late  on  each  of  the  four  sailings  that  she 
completed.  When  It  rained,  the  roof  leaked 
with  water  dropping  In  .the  main  lounge. 
The  ship's  machinery  finally  broke  down 
when,  according  to  the  surveyor's  report,  the 
chief  engineer  added  salt  water  to  the 
boilers." 

All  this  was  spread  on  the  record,  remem- 
Ijer,  t>efore  the  Yarinouth  Castle  sailed  on  her 
last  tragic  cruise. 

Mailliaro's  bill  was  not  passed.  In  fact,  it 
got  sliort  shrift.  One  Government  btireau 
after  another  flatly  opposed  it  or  dodged 
rather  than  take  a  position. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  pleaded 
that  Its  authority  did  not  extend  to  advertis- 
ing by  common  carrier  (though  it  actually 
does  extend  to  misleading  advertising  by 
tourist  agencies) . 

The  Treasury  was  against  the  bill  because 
It  would  a^Tect  trade  relations. 

Commerce  said  it  would  be  bad  for  the 
balance  of  payments. 

State  claimed  it  would  barm  for^gn  rela- 
tions. 

Navy  feared  it  would  endanger  national 
defense. 

YES,   registry    does    MATTER 

The  heart  of  the  issue  is  the  difference 
between  U.S.  registry  and  foreign  registry. 
Nine  out  of  ten  cruise  passengers  from  U.S. 
ports  sail  on  foreign  ships,  over  half  flying 
the  flags  of  Liberia  and  Panama,  so  this  is  a 
difference  that  matters. 

Since  1934,  when  the  Morro  Castle  burned 
off  Asbury  Park,  N.J.,  killing  125  persons,  this 
country's  maritime  regulations  have  become 
the  world's  strictest.  They  require  extensive 
flrefightlng  equipment,  rigidly  rCTtrict-  the 
xtse  of  wood,  and  demand  draperies  and  fur- 
nishings of  fire-resistant  materials.  They 
specify  how  many  fire  doors  must  be  where, 
call  for  fire  detection  and  sprinkler  systems, 
and  set  standards  for  bulkhead  and  compart- 
ment design. 

Other  nations  prefer  adherence  to  the  Safe- 
ty of  Life  at  Sea  Conventions  (SOLAS), 
which  are  far  more  accommodating.  The 
1948  convention,  for  example,  applies  Its  reg- 
ulations only  to  ships  built  after  1952.  The 
1960  convention,  adopted  after  the  Stock- 
holm-Andrea Doria  collision,  did  not  take 
effect  until  1966.  All  ships  built  earlier  are 
exempt  as  long  as  they  are  certified  as  com- 
plying with  the  requirements   In   effect  at 


the  time  they  were  built.  The  Yarmouth 
Castle,  for  Instance,  was  certified  by  reason 
of  compliance  with  provisions  of  the  1914 
convention,  which  contained  no  fire  regula- 
tions. Furthermore,  a  certificate  Issued  by 
one  signatory  to  a  convention  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  others. 

Thus,  these  artful  provisions  perpetuate 
standards  found  to  be  inadequate  in  the  past 
and  provide  a  convenient  legalistic  device 
for  evading  the  UJ3.  standards  of  today. 
They  explain  why  the  runaway  fleet  of  old 
Amerlcan-bullt  ships  ready  for  the  scrap 
heap  now  fly  flags  of  convenience,  especially 
Llberlan  and  Panamanian,  which  have  the 
lowest  standards  of  all.  Under  these  banners, 
owners  are  free  to  Ignore  construction.  In- 
spection, overhiaul,  and  age-limit  regula- 
tions— and  also  free  to  saU  in  and  out  of 
VS.  ports  and  to  carry  American  t>assengers. 

"By  reducing  the  amount  of  cruising  that 
is  done  to  the  Caribbean,  the  bills  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  economies 
of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  Including  the 
Virgin  Islands,"  opined  the  Maritime 
Administrator. 

Only  the  Coast  Guard  sp>okeEman  was  so 
bold  as  to  allow — when  prodded  by  ques- 
tioning— that  "we  would  like  to  have  the 
world  comply  to  the  standards  that  the 
United  States  has  established." 

But  no  Government  official,  not  a  single 
one  stood  up  to  state  the  tragically  plain 
fact:  The  lives  of  Americans  sailing  aboard 
substandard  vessels  of  foreign  registry  need 
protection,  desperately. 

Yet  as  William  H.  Penrose,  an  authority 
on  maritime  affairs  and  staff  member  of  the 
Maritime  Transportation  Research  Board  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  com- 
mented later:  "Our  public  officials  appar- 
ently decided  the  best  course  of  action  was 
Inaction." 

Inaction  was  the  choice  of  private  groups, 
too — the  Hotel  Association  of  New  York  City, 
the  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  the 
Caribbean  Tourist  Association,  American 
Express  Co.,  the  National  Asyoclation  of 
Meat  Purveyors.  All  declared  the  MalUlard 
bill  would  l>e  detrimental  to  their  Interests. " 

Only  the  Committee  of  American  Steam- 
ship Lines  and  the  AFL-CIO  maritime  com- 
mittee backed  the  proposal.  Of  course,  they 
too  had  their  special  Interests  to  serve. 
However,  nobody  disputed  Hoyt  Haddock, 
the  union  man,  when  he  testified  that  safety 
conditions  on  these  ships  were  horrible. 

A  classic  example  Is  the  Acapulco,  built  in 
1923.  formerly  the  Nassau  and  also  formerly 
the  Europa,  Rimutako,  and  Mongolia.  It 
passed  into  Mexican  hands  In  1961  and  when 
it  came  into  a  U.S.  port  for  Its  flr^t  cruise, 
the  Coast  Guard  Inspected  and  rejected  it  on 
U.S.  standards,  since  Mexico  was  not  a  SOLAS 
signatory.  Mexico  solved  tills  problem  in  Jig 
time  by  Joining  the  convention. 

Lloyd's  Register  is  filled  with  biographies 
of  overage  ships  that  have  tmdergone  changes 
In  name  and  color.  In  the  Caribbean  trade 
are  the  Bahama  Star,  age  35,  formerly  Arosa 
Star,  Puerto  Rico,  Borinquen,  Panamanian 
registry;  the  Florida,  age  35.  Llberian  registry; 
the  Arkadia,  age  35.  formerly  New  Australia 
and  Monarch  of  Bermuda,  Greek  registry;  the 
Queen  Fredcrica,  age  39,  formerly  the  Atlan- 
tic, Matsonia,  Malolo,  Greek  registry;  the 
Yarmouth,  age  39,  formerly  Yarmouth  Castle 
and  Queen  of  Nassau,  Panamanian  registry; 
and  the  Franca  C,  a  venerable  62,  formerly 
the  Roma  and  Medina,  Italian  registry.  All 
sail  to  and  from  U.S.  ports. 

BOW  TO  COME  HOME  BAPPT 

What  can  l>e  done?  Seven  States  (Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Illinois.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  California)  now 
have  honest  label  lavTs  requiring  foreign  ship- 
ping lines  to  state  country  of  registry  in 
their  advertising.  Extremely  unpopular 
among  affected  steamship  compaiUes  and 
their  ad  agencies,  these  laws  are  often  hon- 
ored with  such  small-print  obscuring  phrases 
as    "all   Italian   crew — Llberian  registry"   or 
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"fully  classified  by  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping"  (which  rates  ships  for  insurance 
purposes  only). 

They  are  halfway  measures  at  best.  Con- 
gress could  treat  cruise  traffic  to  and  from  our 
ports  as  domestic  trade  and  thereby  reserve 
It  to  ships  flying  the  U.S.  flag.  But  this 
would  not  necessarily  bring  higher  standards 
aboard  foreign  ships. 

The  best  answer  Is  to  extend  our  safety 
legislation  to  all  passenger  ships  trading  with 
the  United  tSates.  Jxist  as  civil  aviation  laws 
cover  foreign  airliners  landing  at  American 
airfields. 

Meantime,  the  October  1964  advice  by 
Changing  Times  is  still  valid :  For  a  comfort- 
able and  carefree  cruise,  watch  your  step  be- 
fore you  walk,  the  gangplank.  Ships  adver- 
tised as  "completely  new"  are  likely  to  be 
reconditioned  old  timers.  Check  with  some- 
one who  has  traveled  on  the  v.ssel  you  have 
in  mind.  Find  out  whether  the  ship  has 
stabilizers  and  complete  air  conditioning. 
Ask  who  operates  it  and  when  it  was  built. 

Although  your  travel  agent  may  forget  to 
tell  you.  American  ships  have  the  highest 
safety  standards  In  the  world.  The  cele- 
brated giant  ocean  liners  that  run  on  regular 
schedules  also  stress  safety  as  well  as  service. 
An  admonition:  Be  cautious  about  booking 
on  a  ship  that's  more  than  IS  or  20  years  old. 


ReT.  Spargeoa  E.  Crayton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

or    KTW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6.  1966 

Mr.  OROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  yesterday  to  have  as  my  guest  the 
Reverend  Spurgeon  E.  ^rayton,  pastor  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Baptist  Church  of 
AmityvtUe,  N.Y.,  and  to  be  present  on  the 
House  floor  to  hear  him  deliver  the  open- 
ing prayer,  the  first  clergyman  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District  to  do  so. 

The  Reverend  Crayton  was  bom  In 
Brooklyn.  N.Y..  and  attended  New  York 
University  and  Philadelphia  Bible  Col- 
lege and  before  his  current  pastorate  was 
assigned  to  Calvary  Baptist  Church  at 
Easthampton,  N.Y.  His  active  work  as 
program  chairman  of  the  ministerial  fel- 
lowship committee  and  his  position  as  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  Eastern  Baptist 
Association  are  evidence  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  leading  young  clergy- 
men in  New  York. 

The  humble,  but  moving  and  meaning- 
ful prayer  said  by  Reverend  Crayton 
bears  repetition: 

Psalms  133:  1:  Behold  .low  good  and  how 
pleasant  it  is  for  brethrea  to  dwell  together 
In  luilty. 

Our  Father  In  Heaven,  grant  that  we  may 
now  be  drawn  together  In  unity  and  In 
spirit.  May  these  days  of  crisis,  which  try 
our  souls  and  tend  to  harden  them,  create 
within  us  new  resources  and  capacities,  en- 
abling us  to  follow  the  loftiest  ideas  without 
fear  and  without  faltering.  Grant  that 
amidst  the  yearnings  of  our  troubled  world 
and  through  the  storm  of  human  indifler- 
•nce.  we  may  bear  the  voice  of  Our  Great 
Captain  of  life's  mighty  ocean  saying,  "Peace 
be  sUll." 

Bless  our  leaders  and  Nation  In  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord. 

Amen. 


Golden  Passport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

OF    ICARTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6.  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Assateague  Island  National  Seashore, 
which  was  authoiized  in  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress,  Is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. Undoubtedly,  this  will  be  an  area 
where  literally  millions  of  people  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  broad  white  sand  beaches  of  our  At- 
lantic coastline. 

A  major  portion  of  the  funds  for  the 
purchase  and  development  of  the  sea- 
shore will  result  from  moneys  gathered 
In  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
The  $7  golden  passport  Is  a  good  buy  in 
anyone's  book.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
purchased  mine  recently,  and  certainly 
encourage  all  other  Members  of  this  body 
to  participate. 

The  golden  passport  will  provide  you 
with  entry  privileges  to  some  7,000  Fed- 
eral recreation  areas. 

For  $7  you  can  buy  a  golden  passport. 

It  will  provide  you  with  entry  privi- 
leges to  some  7,000  Federal  recreation 
areas. 

The  golden  passport  is  offered  in  1966 
as  a  part  of  Operation  Golden  Eagle,  a 
program  designed  to  attract  grassroot 
support  of  a  nationwide  effort  to  promote 
wise  conservation  practices. 

The  1966  permit  Is  valid  for  an  entire 
year — from  April  1  to  March  31.  1967. 

The  golden  passport  will  admit  you  and 
all  the  people  traveling  with  you  In  a  pri- 
vate vehicle  an  unlimited  number  of 
times  to  all  the  Federal  recreation  areas 
conunonly  entered  by  automobile. 

The  golden  passport  also  will  admit  you 
alone,  regardless  of  how  you  travel,  to  all 
Federal  recreation  areas  that  charge  en- 
trance fees.  This  means  that  you  per- 
sonally can  use  the  golden  passport  to 
enter  Federal  recreation  areas  as  many 
times  as  you  wish,  whether  you  walk  in, 
travel  by  commercial  bus,  or  go  by  some 
other  means. 

That  is  an  outstanding  outdoor  recrea- 
tion bargain.  It  fits  very  well  with  the 
theme  of  Operation  Golden  Eagle:  "Use, 
enjoy,  and  help  expand,  your  great  Amer- 
ican outdoor  land." 

The  golden  passport  is  for  sale  at  the 
offices  of  Federal  land  managing  agen- 
cies, at  entry  points  to  Federal  recrea- 
tion areas,  at  offices  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association,  and  by  mall  fn»a 
the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation. 

Where  else  can  you  gain  entrance  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  recrea- 
tion land  across  the  Nation — boasting 
some  of  our  finest  scenery,  hiking  trails, 
campgrounds,  and  other  attractions — for 
such  a  modest  price? 
But  that  Is  only  part  of  the  bargain. 
In  addition  to  being  a  permit  for  you 
to  use  and  enjoy,  the  golden  passport  is 
your  personal  commitment  to  help  pre- 
serve our  outdoor  heritage. 

The  $7  you  spend  for  a  golden  permit 
goes  into  the  land  and  water  conserva- 


tion fund.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Udall  has  called  on  Americans  to  help 
endow  the  Nation's  future  outdoor  rec- 
reation areas  through  purchase  of  the  $7 
golden  permit. 

By  participating  as  partners  In  con- 
servation. Secretary  Udall  explained,  we 
buy  a  share  of  a  particular  recreation 
area,  park,  or  forest,  or  perhaps  a  quiet 
green  spot  near  a  great  city  where  chil- 
dren can  play. 

The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
F^ind  not  only  provides  the  muscle  we 
need  to  help  retain  our  national  heritage. 
It  is  a  symbol  of  our  determination  to 
save  and  create  outdoor  beauty  In  wilder- 
ness areas  or  near  our  homes. 

All  the  States  have  signified  a  need 
for  the  Land  and  Water  Conser\ation 
Fund. 

Through  the  fund.  States  are  able  to 
plan,  acquire,  and  develop  needed  out- 
door recreation  areas  with  a  constant 
source  of  matching  grants  to  assist  them. 

Money  from  the  sale  of  the  $7  permit 
is  a  major  source  of  revenue  to  the  fund. 
When  you  buy  a  permit,  you  show  that 
you  desire  to  provide  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  to  meet  demands  In  your 
State  and  your  community. 

You  make  a  tangible  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  tomorrow's  outdoor  recre- 
ation needs. 

You  also  join  the  Increasing  army  of 
public  spirited  citizens  who  are  marshal- 
ing their  resources  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's outdoor  recreation  facilities — 
State,  local,  and  Federal. 

This  reflects  a  new  national  awareness 
of  the  need  for  preservation  and  en- 
hancement of  our  open  space.  This  new 
awareness  has  gained  impetus  from 
many  sources — from  the  President,  the 
Congress,  the  State  and  localities,  con- 
servation organizations,  and  interested 
private  citizens. 

The  President  has  reflected  genuine 
concern  for  the  physical  appearance  of 
the  Nation  as  well  as  the  challenges  faced 
in  providing  adequate  public  recreation 
opportunities  for  everyone. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  behind 
the  new  feeling  regarding  conservation? 
There  are  many,  but  I  will  cite  only  three 
of  them. 

These  three  reasons  can  be  abbreviated 
by  three  letters — P-U-T. 

P  stands  for  population,  which  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  By  the  year  2000,  some  350 
million  Americans  will  use  our  resources. 
The  amount  of  new  leisure  wlU  burden 
our  outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facili- 
ties. Power  and  water  consumption  will 
increase  dramatically.  Land  values  will 
rise  sharply. 

U  means  urbanization.  In  the  next  35 
years  our  cities  and  metropolitan  areas 
will  expand  Increasingly.  Before  the  end 
of  the  present  century,  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  our  people  will  live  In  cities  and 
environs. 

Crowding  people  into  metropolitan 
areas  often  denies  them  access  to  beauty 
and  ancient  outdoor  values  long-cher- 
ished by  American  tradition.  Open 
space  must  be  set  aside  to  meet  future 
metropolitan  needs. 

T  is  for  technology,  where  tremendous 
advances  are  being  made.  Progress  has 
its  waste  products — junked  automobiles. 
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air  and  water  pollutants,  and  the  poison 
of  some  chemicals,  to  mention  a  few. 
As  one  writer  succinctly  stated:  "Our 
effluents  tend  to  exceed  our  affluence." 

Your  purchase  of  the  $7  gold-colored 
permit  will  put  financial  strength  where 
It  Is  most  needed  to  help  solve  some  of 
our  most  pressing  conservation  problems. 

Many  new  and  improved  outdoor  rec- 
reation opFWrtunities  are  needed  by  the 
State,  their  cities  and  counties,  and  at 
Federal  areas.  The  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fimd  Act  created  a  source 
from  which  Congress  may  appropriate 
money  to  provide  urgently  needed  public 
outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facilities. 

States  and  certain  Federal  agencies 
are  eligible  to  receive  money  from  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
States  may  allocate  portions  of  the 
money  they  receive  from  the  fund  to 
their  cities,  counties,  and  other  non-Fed- 
eral public  agencies.  The  program  will 
continue  under  present  law  through 
1989. 

During  the  1965-66  fiscal  years  Con- 
gress appropriated  $141  million  from  the 
fund  for  State  and  Federal  purposes. 
Of  this  amount,  nearly  $95  million  wUl 
go  to  the  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions and  $46  million  to  Federal 
agencies. 

Two-fifths  of  the  amount  apportioned 
to  the  States  Is  divided  equally  among 
all  the  States,  and  three-fifths  Is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  population,  out- 
of-State  visitor  use,  and  Federal  recrea- 
tion resources  and  programs  in  the 
States.  Matching  grants  from  the  fund 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion already  are  producing  Improvements 
In  State  and  local  recreation  oppor- 
tunities. 

Fund  grants  have  been  used  to  assist 
a  number  of  the  States  In  preparing 
their  Initial  statewide  outdoor  recreation 
plans.  Most  of  the  States  have  received 
some  matching  money  to  acquire  or  de- 
velop outdoor  recreation  areas  and  facili- 
ties. By  the  end  of  1966,  It  is  expected 
that  all  the  States  will  have  received 
money  from  the  fund. 

The  fund  derives  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  the  annual  permit  and  other  Fed- 
eral recreation  admission  and  user  fees; 
the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  prop- 
erty; and  the  Federal  motorboat  fuels 
tax. 

Fees  from  the  sale  of  the  entrance  per- 
mits and  user  charges  provide  sub- 
stantial revenues  to  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  In  1965,  the  first 
year  of  the  annual  Federal  permit,  ap- 
proximately $7  million  accrued  to  the 
fund  through  sales  of  entrance  permits 
and  user  fees. 

By  purchasing  an  annual  permit,  you 
register  your  support  of  an  effort  that 
reaches  jrour  own  neighborhood.  For 
the  first  time,  a  Federal  channel  exists 
through  which  State  and  local  govern- 
ments can  receive  the  assistance  they 
have  needed  for  some  years.  That  Is  one 
<rf  the  significant  features  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

Another  Important  feature  Is  that  the 
Act  helps  put  the  Nation's  public  outdoor 
recreation  program  on  a  pay-as-you-go 
basis.  Congress  will  not  appropriate  any 
more  money  from  the  Fund  than  total 


receipts  permit.  When  you  and  I  buy 
annual  Federal  permits,  we  put  our  cash 
down  to  help  acquire  and  develop 
urgently-needed  public  recreation  areas. 
The  more  recreation  permits  are  sold, 
the  more  money  will  be  available  for 
State,  local,  and  Federal  purposes. 
Thomas  Jefferson  once  said: 
The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness 
•  •  •  la  the  first  and  only  legitimate  object 
of  good  Government. 

There  are  few  purposes  more  closely 
related  to  human  life  and  happiness 
than  those  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  States,  their  political  subdivisions, 
and  the  Federal  Government  imder  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated  in 
his  Natural  Beauty  Message  to  Congress: 

A  growing  population  Is  swallowing  up 
areas  cf  natural  beauty  with  Its  demand  for 
living  space,  and  Is  placing  Increased  demand 
on  overburdened  areas  of  recreation  and 
pleasure. 

We  must  not  only  protect  the  countryside 
and  save  it  from  destruction,  we  must  re- 
store what  has  been  destroyed  and  salvage 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  our  cities.  Our 
conservation  must  be  not  Just  the  cIslSeIc 
conservation  of  protection  and  development, 
but  a  creative  conservation  of  restoration 
and  innovation.  Its  concern  is  not  with 
nature  alone,  but  with  the  total  relation 
between  man  and  the  world  aroxmd  him. 
Its  object  is  not  just  man's  welfare,  but  the 
dignity  of  man's  spirit. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  espouse  higher 
objectives  than  those  voiced  by  President 
Jefferson  and  President  Johnson. 

With  the  full  participation  of  every- 
one, our  Nation  can  reach  those  objec- 
tives. Your  participation  Is  important 
Your  support  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  Act  through  a  pur- 
chase of  a  golden  passport  Is  most  wel- 
come. 

Thank  you. 


The  Right  To  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TCNNTSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6. 196S 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  been  continu- 
ally faced  with  the  demands  of  many  of 
our  citizens  that  they  be  permitted  to 
exercise  their  rights. 

One  right — the  right  to  know — ^is  now 
being  brought  to  the  forefront,  not  by 
demonstrati(His  but  by  those  in  the  news 
media. 

On  editorial  supporting  the  right  to 
know  appeared  recently  in  the  Gatlln- 
burg  Press  of  Gatllnburg,  Term.,  and  I 
would  like  to  Include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  as  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  this  positiOTi : 

Thb  Right  To  Know 

More  and  more  informed  commentators  are 
expressing  concern  over  an  excess  of  secrecy 
within  the  Government.  The  general  public, 
they  believe,  is  being  deprived  of  vital  infor- 
mation which  it  has  the  right  to  know. 


It  Is  obvious  that  the  secret  label  must  be 
attached  to  certain  facts  and  programs  In- 
volving the  national  seciu^ty.  But  that,  cer- 
tainly, is  as  far  as  the  withholding  of  infor- 
mation should  ever  be  allowed  to  go.  The 
danger  Is  that  secrecy  may  be  used  to  cover 
up  mistakes,  mlsjudgments,  and  situations 
which  would  prove  highly  unpalatable  to  the 
voters. 

The  right  to  know  is  an  essential  protec- 
tion for  a  free  people.  To  deny  that  right  is 
to  use  a  tool  of  the  dictators. 


"The  Frand  of  'Canoed  News'  " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OP   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6. 1968 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleagues  will  recall  the 
great  fiu-or  that  arose  recently  with  re- 
spect to  allegations  concerning  managed 
news.  My  purpose  today  is  to  place  be- 
fore the  House  an  article  concerning 
managed  editorials.  The  article  of  which 
I  speak  is  entitled  "The  Fraud  of  'Canned 
News'."  Written  by  Ray  E>enlson,  It  ap- 
pears in  the  March  issue  of  the  Pedera- 
tlonist,  the  oCQcial  monthly  magazine  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  tmd 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
Mr.  Denlson  Is  a  member  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Department  of  Public  Relations.  I 
stress  this  identification  so  that  there 
may  be  no  question  as  to  the  source  of 
the  material  which  I  am  about  to  place 
before  the  House.  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  article  is  subtitled 
"A  Case  Study  on  M(b)"  and  state  for 
the  Record  that  I  am  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  HUR.  77,  a  bill  that  would  repeal 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
So  much  for  identification. 

Although  this  article  speaks  quite  elo- 
quently for  Itself,  I  do  want  to  empha- 
size the  fact  that  these  "canned"  edi- 
torials and  the  so-called  news  services 
that  purvey  them  appear  to  be  on  the 
increase.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  that 
Publishers'  Auxiliary  in  Its  edition  of 
March  26  has  editorialized  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  the  canned  editorial.  This 
commentary,  which  I  am  pleased  to  set 
forth  herewith,  makes  mention,  too,  of 
"Big  Brother  PR  specialists  at  all  levels 
of  State  and  Federal  Government," 
What,  one  wonders,  does  the  auxiliary 
make  of  the  private  public  relations  firms 
and  their  modus  operandi?  For  a  can- 
did account  of  how  such  a  firm  operates, 
I  am  pleased  to  place  before  my  col- 
leagues some  promotion  material  Issued 
by  Planned  Communication  Services,  an 
organization  which  I  must  confess  is  new 
to  me.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
firm  not  only  supplies  an  editor  with 
canned  editorials  on  behalf  of  clients,  but 
canned  stories  ^  well,  all  the  better  to 
serve  the  grassroots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  setting" forth  the  fol- 
lowing material,  it  Is  not  my  intentim  to 
lecture  or  browbeat  our  communications 
media  or  any  portion  of  it.  But  I  feel 
very  deeply  that  sdl  Americans  have  a 
vital  interest  In  the  preservation  of  the 
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•  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. We  would  all  to  a  man  violently 
resist  any  frontal  assault  upon  those 
freedoms.  My  concern,  however,  Is  not 
with  the  frontal  assault,  but  with  the  In- 
sidious abuse  of  the  first  amendment 
that  is  implicit  in  the  material  I  am 
about  to  spread  upon  the  Record.  Pub- 
lishers' Auxiliary,  in  commentary  on  the 
use  of  unlabeled  canned  editorials,  terms 
such  usage  as  "cheating  '  and  a  "be- 
trayal" of  the  reader.  I  think  this  to  be 
a  fair  and  accurate  characterization. 

Our  postal  law  provides  rather  severe 
penalties  for  the  editor  or  publisher  who 
misleads  his  readers  by  failure  to  brand 
advertising  content  as  such.  If  it  is  in 
the  (Hiblic  interest  to  prevent  deceit  in  a 
periodical's  news  columns,  is  it  not  in  the 
public  Interest  as  well  to  prevent  deceit 
on  the  editorial  page?  I  am  not  so  naive 
as  to  think  we  can  eliminate  the  use  of 
canned  editorials,  but  I  do  think  serious 
cor^deratlon  should  be  given  to  a  re- 
quirement that  they  be  labeled  as  such, 
and  that  those  who  have  bought  and 
paid  for  the  editorial  space  be  identified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  set  forth  in 
the  order  nsuned  Mr.  Denison's  article; 
the  editorial  from  Publishers'  Auxiliary: 
and  the  promotion  material  issued  by 
Planned  Communication  Services. 

I  Prom  th«  Federation  1st  I 

The  Prauo  of  "Cannso  Nrws":   A  Case  or 

aruuT  ON  14(b) 

(By  Ray  Dcntson)' 

Readers  of  the  weekly  Forsyth.  Mont .  In- 
dependent and  the  Winona,  Mtsa..  Tunes, 
have  something  in  conunon.  7*hey  have 
been  the  unknowing  victims  of  a  fraud  per- 
petrated on  them  in  the  name  of  objective 
Joumallcm. 

They  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  read- 
ers oX  KoaXl  town  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers have  been  fed  a  steady  diet  of  Iden- 
tical "canned  copy"  directed  against  the  re- 
peal of  section  14(b) — all  of  it  written,  paid 
for,  and  distributed  In  behalf  of  the  rlght- 
to-work  advocates  under  the  guise  of  newa 

What  subscribers  to  the  Independent  and 
Times  paid  for  and  believed  to  be  news  from 
recognized  and  responsible  sources,  or  to  be 
the  creation  of  their  local  editor's  mind  and 
typewriter,  actually  has  been  the  slick  writ- 
ing of  rlght-to-work  lobbyists  In  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

The  barrage  of  editorials  and  news  on 
14(b)  which  occupied  the  news  and  edito- 
rial pages  of  hundreds  of  American  small 
town  dally  and  weekly  newspapers  got  there 
because  the  lobbyists  paid  Washington 
news  services  a  fee  to  send  them  to  editors. 
They  appeared  by  the  hundreds,  unchanged 
In  content  or  headline  In  virtually  every 
State  of  the  Union. 

While  the  Nation's  press  was  already  heav- 
ily weighted  in  favor  of  retaining  14(b).  the 
fraud  took  place  when  the  news  and  editorial 
columnists  were  given  over  directly  to  the 
writings  of  rlght-to-work  advocates. 

Generally,  there  are  two  accepted  methods 
o<  obtaining  news  space  In  a  newspaper: 

1.  A  press  release  or  press  conference, 
wherein  a  point  ot  view  is  presented  and 
the  editor  evaluates  what.  If  any.  use  he  will 
make  of  the  offering; 

3.  A  story  sent  to  the  editor  via  a  news- 
gathering  agency,  such  as  Associated  Press, 
United   Press   International,   and   others. 

These  services  are  usually  beyond  the 
iniwins  of  sn^U  weekly  newspapers,  so  other 
news  services  are  utUized.  some  of  them 
with  questionable  purpoees. 

Par  from  being  a  phenomenon  peculiar  to 
the  14(b)  nght,  the  "we'll  peddle  your  cause 


as  news  for  a  fee"  business  become  a  sub- 
stantial Washington  industry,  thriving  on 
the  deception  that  a  point  of  view  pre- 
sented as  a  news  story  is  more  likely  to  be 
read  and  believed  than  an  advertisement — 
and  a  lot  cheaper. 

In  the  14(b)  fight,  thU  deception  was 
practiced  to  a  maximum. 

The  effect  this  editorial  bombardment  can 
have  on  a  community  mind  was  described  by 
veteran  reporter  and  press  critic  Ben  Bag- 
dlklan  in  the  February  Issue  of  the  Federa- 
tlonlst :  — ' 

"The  editorial  page  helps  create  com- 
munity standards  for  discussion.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  its  effect  on  the  commer- 
cial community.  It  Is  a  major  factor  in  decid- 
ing which  Issues  become  Issues  and  It  tends 
to  limit  the  breadth  of  alternatives  considered 
respectable  or  viable;  it  provides  the  basic 
arsenal  of  ideas  and  of  the  vocabulary  of 
public  discussion. 

"This  Is  where  the  American  editorial  page 
has  failed  most  significantly" 

Washington's  "boilerplate"  news  services 
were  first  uncovered  4  years  ago  during 
a  Senate  Inquiry  Into  the  tactics  used  by 
lobbyists  for  foreign  powers.  Their  serv- 
ices for  a  fee.  they  admitted,  were  available 
with  few  reservations — even  to  the  point  of 
an  editorial  attack  on  U.S  foreign  policy  for 
a  foreign  government. 

They  found  no  difficulty  in  accepting  a  fee 
to  crank  out  and  distribute  "news"  in  Ise- 
hair  of  retaining  section  14(b)  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

Shortly  before  the  89th  Congrets  recon- 
vened In  January.  Identical  editorials  ap- 
peared In  scores  of  small-town  newspapers. 
Each  successive  editorial  deplored  "the  union 
bosses'  control  over  Federal  legislative  proc- 
esses"; bemoaned  "President  Johnson's  pay- 
otr  to  labor  cronies";  applauded  "Senator 
Evsarrr  Dnicsci*  and  a  loyal  band  of  Amer- 
ican Senators  who  were  preventing  the  de- 
mise of  democracy."  et  cetera. 

None  of  the  stories  and  editorials  gave  any 
clue  that  the  views  l>elng  presented  had  been 
paid  for  by  an  organization  with  a  direct 
personal  stake  in  the  Issue. 

"Does  the  rlght-to-work  htirt  the  wage 
earner?"  asked  one  editorial.  And  in  seven 
choice  paragraphs  the  answer  was  o*)vlously 
"No."  Instead  it  painted  a  picture  of  boun- 
tiful prosperity  and  high  pay  for  workers  In 
the   10  rlght-to-work  States. 

The  reader  could  be  expected  to  assume 
that  the  editorial  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
local  editor — respected  Rot&rlan,  commu- 
mty  leader  and  doting  parent — who  bad  ex- 
amined facts  and  figures  and  the  economic 
climate  around  him  ( most  of  the  stories  ap- 
peared in  rlght-to-work  States) . 

This  editorial,  however,  was  actually  the 
product  of  National  News- Research,  a  "boiler- 
room"  operation  In  Washington,  and  bad 
been  distributed  to  hundreds  of  weekly  and 
small  town  dally  newspapers. 

The  cost  to  the  local  editor  was  nothing. 
The  tab  had  been  picked  up  by  the  right 
to-work  sponsor,  as  was  the  cost  of  a  steady 
stream  of  similar  outpourings  by  other  "news 
services." 

What  Is  National  News-Research?  Ite 
major  source  of  income  Is  various  extreme 
rlghtwlng  causes  espoused  by  its  founder. 
Ralph  deToledano.  A  longtime  advocate  of 
radical  rightwing  causes,  deToledano  is  a 
functionary  in  such  far-right  outfits  as 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom  and  the  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Union.  He  Is  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  1963  book,  "The  Winning  Side,  a 
Case  for  Ooldwater  Conservatism"  and  In  the 
1964  presidential  campaign  had  as  a  client 
the  Citizens  for  Ooldwater-Mlller  organiza- 
tion. 

His  good  standing  with  America's  far  right 
was  evidenced  by  the  disclosure  In  the  New 
York  Times  that  some  of  the  $200,000  in 
funds  left  over  from  the  Ooldwater  presi- 


dential campaign  was  given  to  National 
News-Research  and  other  conservative  fringe 
groups. 

No  staranger  to  "rlght-to-work"  groups, 
deToledano  helped  author  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Conunerce  booklet.  Why  Journalists  Favor 
Voluntary  Unionism. 

While  beating  the  drums  for  the  legislative 
strangulation  of  14(b)'8  repeal,  he  also  func- 
tioned as  a  columnist  for  Hearst's  King  Fea- 
tures syndicate.  It  was  no  surprise  that  his 
column  got  Into  the  14(b)  Issue  and.  under- 
standably, utilized  direct  lines  to  advance 
information  from  the  National  Rlght-to- 
Work  Committee. 

In  one  Instance.  deToledano  reported  In  lUs 
column— as  did  his  new  service  in  its  canned 
editorials  2  weeks  later — that  compulsory 
unionism  is  opposed  by  four  out  of  every 
five  Americans,  as  a  careful  and  highly  com- 
petent poll,  as  yet  unpublished,  proves. 

The  unpublished  poU  was  a  highly  ques- 
tionable survey  announced  by  the  National 
RIght-to-Work  Committee  shortly  before  the 
Senate  cloture  votes  were  taken. 

Typical  of  the  questions  asked  In  the  poll 
was: 

"Some  States  have  passed  right-to-work 
laws  which  provide  that  a  worker  cannot  be 
discharged  from  his  Job  for  either  Joining  or 
not  Joining  a  union.  U  you  were  asked  to 
vote  on  such  a  law.  would  you  vote  for  it  or 
against  It? 

Even  this  loaded  query  was  rejected  by 
union  members;  their  numl>ers  were  easily 
overcome,  however,  by  the  bankers,  mer- 
chants, doctors,  and  others  who  asserted 
they'd  sure  enough  vote  against  any  law  that 
would  cause  them  to  lose  their  Jobs  if  they 
didn't  Join  a  union. 

But  deToledano  news  service  publisher  or 
news  columnist,  wasn't  the  only  purveyor  of 
14(b)  news  to  the  Nation's  small  town 
newspap>ers. 

"Why  not  equally  free?"  asked  an  editorial 
In  Washington  Exclusive,  an  organ  of  U.S* 
Press,  which  makes  Its  editor -serving  service 
available  to  1,600  editors. 

The  equal  freedom  begged  for  editorially 
was  the  freedom  to  prohibit  union  security 
contracts. 

Newspaper  which  peddled  similar  pald-for 
plugs  as  news  ranged  from  low  wage,  hard 
core  rlght-to-work  areas  such  as  Kannapolls, 
N.C.,  and  Meridian.  Miss.,  to  high  wage, 
strongly  luilonlzed  areas  such  as  Pontlac, 
Mich.,  and  Calumet,  111. 

For  US.  Press,  an  attack  on  the  US.  labor 
movement  was  easy.  In  1961,  at  the  time  of 
Senate  inquiries  Into  lobbying  activities  on 
behalf  of  foreign  nations.  U.S.  Press  offered 
its  editors  an  attack  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Editorially  criUclzed  was  the  US.  Govern- 
ment position  In  the  Unltd  Nations'  debate 
on  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola.  Ths 
client?  The  Portuguese  Government,  whose 
American  public  relations  representative 
paid  VS.  Press  •ITS  for  distributing  the 
editorial.  No  Identification  was  made  to  the 
recipient  editors  as  to  the  editorials  sponsor. 
U.S.  Press  explains  Its  role  thusly:  "This 
regular  comprehensive  news  service  Is  made 
possible  by  responsible  American  business 
Institutions  who  pay  an  established  fee  to 
present  timely  business  stories  of  free  enter- 
prise to  grassroots  Americans." 

The  Senate  inquirers  came  up  with  the 
somewhat  different  view,  reported  Business 
Week  magazine,  that  foreign  lobbyists  and 
public  relations  people  were  badly  abusing 
the  law.  The  Senate  committee  disclosed, 
said  Business  Week,  that  too  often  public  re- 
lations firms  disseminate  material  from  a 
foreign  government  without  Identifying  Its 
source;  that  newsmen  accept  cash  for  fav- 
orable stories  about  unpopular  governments 
without  disclosing  how  the  story  was  pro- 
moted, that  lobbyists  plug  programs  on 
Capitol  HIU  and  Influence  policy  without  re- 
vealing that  they  are  being  paid  by  foreign 
Interests. 
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The  Senate  disclosures  related  only  to 
Government  regulation  of  anonjrmous  prop- 
aganda peddlers  for  foreign  Interests.  There 
Is  no  legislation  which  applies  to  conceal- 
ment of  the  source  of  propaganda  being  fed 
to  Americans  In  behalf  of  native  Interests. 

As  to  the  editors  who  receive  their  material. 
U.8.  Press  characterizes  them  as  having  in 
common  a  "conservative  sentiment — the 
spark  of  freedom  cherished  by  hundreds  of 
unreconstructed  country  editors." 

An  editor's  laziness  is  also  helpful,  as  one 
public  relations  firm  vice  president  candidly 
reported  to  a  client.  One  of  his  writers,  he 
reported,  "Is  doing  a  lot  of  plnch-hlttlng 
for  dead  and  disabled  editors.  •  •  •  Tuesday 
we  prepared  a  couple  of  editorials  for  the 
U.S.  Press  Association." 

"Plnch-hlttlng"  during  the  December- 
February  14(b)  campaign  amounted  to  con- 
siderably more  than  a  couple  of  editorials. 

Readers  of  the  earlier-mentioned  Forsyth, 
Mont..  Independent  (1.800  circulation)  were 
treated  to  4  canned  editorials  extrolllng 
the  virtues  of  14(b).  During  the  same  peri- 
od, a  record  of  sorts  was  set  in  "right  to 
wcfit"  Albemarle.  N.C..  where  readers  of  the 
Stanly  News  and  Press  (9.371  circulation) 
received  the  canned  syrup  of  pro-14(b)  edi- 
torials on  5  occasions. 

Considering  that  U.S.  Press  testified  to 
having  300  clients  at  the  time  of  the  Senate 
Investigation,  14(b)  received  Its  top  drawer 
attention.  And  on  the  thorny  question  of 
whether  editors  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  the  exercise  of  tbelr  Judgment, 
to  know  the  origin  of  the  editorials,  the 
president  of  US.  Press  disagreed. 

"Well.  sir.  frankly  I  do  not."  he  told  Senate 
Investigators.  Editors  must  know,  he  said, 
that  material  they  were  getting  for  free  must 
be  paid  for  by  "such  fees"  and  it  wasn't 
necessary  to  spiell  out  the  specific  source. 

If  the  editor  had  small  chance  of  knowing — 
though  he  might  well  surmise — the  reader 
had  no  chance  at  all.  And,  even  If  an  astute 
reader  eventually  figw-ed  out  that  there  Just 
might  be  more  to  14(b)  than  he  was  being 
fed,  it  was  too  late  to  react. 

Besides,  the  "bollerroom"  outpourings 
never  cease.  The  reader  Is  now  finding  an- 
other labor  "issue"  on  his  local  newspaper's 
editorial  page.  The  current  editorial  starts 
off:  "The  name  sounds  like  some  kind  of 
disease;  and  p>erhap8  In  a  sense  it  is.  TTiere's 
a  bill  now  before  Congress  (H.R.  10027)  called 
the  common  situs  or  secondary  boycott 
bill.  It  would  allow  a  construction  workers' 
imlon  to  stop  all  work  on  a  building  project 
U  the  union  bosses  •   •   •." 

Looks  like  U.S.  Press  is  already  btisy  with 
"news"  in  behalf  of  another  client. 

[Editorial  from  Publishers'  Auxiliary] 
Handouts  and  EnrroRiALS 

One  reads  considerable  comment  these  days 
from  correspondents  who  express  alarm  over 
the  wide  acceptance  of  the  Government  band- 
out.  Many  a  fourth  estater  has  blasted  his 
colleagues  for  taking  the  easy  way  provided 
by  "Big  Brother"  PR  specialists  at  all  levels  of 
State  and  Federal  Government.  With  the 
handout,  a  reporter  Is  relieved  of  all  need  to 
think  and  has  reduced  himself  to  the  status 
of  a  messenger  boy.  But  what  about  the 
publisher  who  fills  his  editorial  pages  with 
canned  editorials? 

The  canned  editorial  comes  wrapped  in  In- 
nocuous words  and  deals  with  subjects  of 
such  broad  nature  that  no  editorial  |>age  us- 
ing them  will  be  accused  of  having  an 
•  opinion.  This  form  of  perversion  is  for  sale 
and  many  newspapers  subscribe  to  the  serv- 
ice and  foist  upon  their  readers  the  ap- 
pearance of  editorial  thought. 

If  we  are  going  to  call  the  handout-accept- 
ing reporter  a  messenger  boy.  what  do  we  say 
*bout  the  publisher  who  deceives  his  reader- 
ship with  the  canned  editorial?  These  things 
•ppear  on  editorial  pages  all  over  the  country 


as  though  they  were  written  by  the  editor. 
They  are  offered  to  the  reader  like  pearls  of 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  editor — and  if 
this  Isn't  cheating — call  it  something  else. 

The  betrayal  goes  deeper.  The  person  sub- 
scribing to  the  newspaper  has  a  legitimate 
right  to  expect  the  publication  to  act  like  a 
newspaper.  He  has  the  right  to  be  treated 
honestly.  He  has  the  right  to  expect  opinion 
to  be  labeled  and  he  has  the  right  to  think 
that  the  editorial  columns  have  been 
authored  by  the  erudite  sector  of  the  pub- 
lication. Most  of  all,  he's  got  the  right  to 
expect  10  cente'  worth  of  integrity. 


(Promotional  material  issued  by  Planned 

Communication  Services) 

Introducing  Planned  Communication 

Sebvices 

Planned  Communication  Services  Is  a  serv- 
ice organization,  specializing  In  mass-media 
publicity  placements — for  pubUc  relations 
firms,  advertising  agencies,  companies,  asso- 
ciations and  nonprofit  organizations. 

When  you  have  a  new  consumer  product 
or  a  special  event  or  a  public  service  theme 
or  an  organizational  image  you  want  to  pub- 
licize nationally.  Planned  Communication 
Services  can  cover  the  thousands  of  mass- 
media  outlets  for  you  more  effectively  and 
at  less  cost  than  you  could'yourself. 

Key  to  PCS's  operation  are  five  supplemen- 
tary services,  each  of  which  (1)  is  aimed  at 
a  specific  group  of  mass-media  outlets  and 
(2)  regularly  supplies  them  material  through 
established  formats. 

For  example,  PCS'  Editcx-'s  Digest  Is  used 
as  a  source  of  feature  stories  by  thousands 
of  editors  of  dally  newspapers  and  bouse 
organs. 

Similarly,  Selected  News  Features  supplies 
editorial  mats  regularly  to  weekly  newspa- 
pers. Panorama  services  Interviews  and 
"how  to"  programs  to  radio  stations  through- 
out the  Nation.  TV  Topics  provides  script 
still  kits  to  U.S.  television  stations.  And 
PCS  Film  Productions  dlstrlbutesi  TV  news- 
films  and  featurettes. 

When  you  use  Planned  Communication 
Services  to  handle  your  mass-media  pub- 
licity projects,  you  save  the  time  and  expense 
of  trying  to  contact  these  editors  yourself — 
which  would  Involve  mailing  out  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  press  releases,  kits  and/or 
scripts. 

You  also  free  your  creative  and  production 
staffs  to  work  on  other  aspects  of  your  over- 
all publicity  program. 

And  when  you  use  two  or  more  of  PCS'  five 
supplementary  services  you  can  easily  co- 
ordinate your  publicity  effort  among  the 
different  mass  media. 

With  Planned  Communication  Services 
you  obtain  placements  of  a  quality  and  quan- 
tity that  could  not  be  achieved  by  any  other 
method. 

Editor's  Diobst 

When  you  want  to  place  a  full-lengtb 
featiire  story  in  hundreds  of  dally  newspa- 
I>er8,  house  organs,  and  selected  trade  and 
farm  magazines  throvighout  the  United 
States,  PCS  can  accomplish  this  for  you  with 
Editor's  Digest. 

A  regular-sized  magazine  mailed  every  6 
weeks  to  approximately  10.000  editors  in  this 
group.  Editor's  Digest  contains  svunmarlee 
(one  to  a  page)  of  stories  currently  avail- 
able from  Planned  Communication  Services. 

These  summaries  are  attractively  presented 
with  particular  attention  paid  to  both 
graphics  and  editorial  text — to  effectively  sell 
your  story  to  the  editors. 

By  checking  off  keyed  self -addressed  cards 
editors  select  the  stories  they  want  after 
which  the  actual  stories — mimeographed, 
with  glossy  photographs  or  matted  illustra- 
tions— are  sent  to  them  by  PCS.  or  If  you 
wish  by  your  own  publicity  department. 

PCS  handles  all  the  production  and  dls- 
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trlbutlon  details  Involved  in  Editor's  Digest, 
Including  all  research,  writing,  and  art  work! 

In    addition    to    the    regular   mailings    to 

10.000  editors,  distribution  can  be  tailored 

to  meet  special  needs — by  split-runs  and  re- 
gional mailings. 

Detailed  reports  of  use,  together  with  origi- 
nal tearsheets  are  rendered  periodically  so 
you  will  have  a  complete  record  of  your 
placements. 

Selected  News  Features 

When  you  want  to  reach  "grass  roote" 
newspapers— small  dailies.  weekUes.  and 
shopping  papers — PCS  can  do  the  Job  for 
you  with  Selected  News  Features. 

A  pubUclty  mat  service.  Selected  News  Fea- 
tures consists  of  a  cllpsheet  and  correspond- 
ing mats — ready  for  editors'  immediate  use. 
Distribution  is  made  twice  a  month  to  more 
than  2,000  mat-using  newspapers  nationally. 

Mats  can  be  prepared  as  photo  stories, 
panel  cartoons,  or  editorial  columns.  For 
the  many  companies  and  agencies  who  use 
Selected  News  Features  frequently,  Planned 
Communication  Services  can  develop  series 
with  individually  designed  logos. 

Special  distribution  of  single  mats  or  series 
can  also  be  made  to  mat-using  newspapers 
In  any  region.  State,  county,  or  city  trading 
area. 

PCS  provides  all  art  and  editorial  prepara- 
tion, as  well  as  complete  reports  of  usage — 
original  tearsheets  and  analysis  of  each 
placement. 

Reports  of  Placements 

We  believe  the  placement  reporting  meth- 
ods used  by  PCS  are  unique  in  the  public 
relations  service  field.  They  are  based  on 
the  fact  that  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
effectlvness  of  a  pubUclty  release  depends 
on  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  its  re- 
turn. 

Thus,  we  feel  that  the  best  way  to  evaluate 
a  mass-media  publicity  project — not  matter 
which  medium  is  used — is  on  the  basis  of 
complete  usage  reports,  including  original 
tearsheets  and  circulation  figures  for  the 
print  services,  and  post-marked  proof-of-use 
cards  and  market  coverages  figures  for  the 
broadcast  services. 

PCS  provides  detailed  reports  of  this  type 
to  every  client  tising  any  of  our  services. 
All  reports  give  date  and/or  time  of  use,  name 
of  outlet,  and  city  and  State  of  placement. 

Since  the  usmg  i)erlod  of  a  print  release 
may  cover  3  or  4  months,  we  generally  pro- 
vide a  number  of  periodic  reports  to  keep 
you  posted  on  the  progress  of  the  project 
For  our  broadcast  services,  which  bring  in 
results  during  a  3-  to  e-week  period,  one 
complete  report  at  the  end  of  the  "ptill" 
provides  all  the  Information  needed  to  ana- 
lyze the  return. 

These  comprehensive  reports  are  an  In- 
tegral part  of  each  service  and  allow  you  to 
keep  currently  Informed  of  the  specific  mass- 
media  placements  resulting  from  each  re- 
lease. Even  more  Important  they  act  as  a 
permanent  record  of  the  project  for  your 
review  at  any  time. 

A  Partial  List  op  Planned  Communication 
Serviceb'  Accottots 
Companies :  Air  France.  American  Airlines, 
American  Cyanamld,  American  Express, 
Bausch  &  Lomb,  Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Bts- 
sell,  John  H.  Breck.  Cannon  MUls,  Chem- 
strand,  Clalrol.  Com  Producte,  Du  Pont, 
Eastman  Chemical  Products,  Embassy  Pic- 
tures, Esquire  Socks,  Geigy  Chemical,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  General  Foods.  General  Time. 
Gillette.  Groller  Society,  M.  Grumbacher, 
IBM.  Johns-ManviUe.  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel, 
Lever  Bros.,  Life  Magazine,  Monsanto 
Chemical,  National  DistUlers  Products, 
Norwich  Pharmaceutical,  Olln  Mathieson. 
Owens-Coming  F^berglas,  Paramount  Pic- 
tures, Parker  Pen.  Pepsl-Cola,  Chas.  Pfizer, 
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PUlsbury.  Pittsburgh  Plat«  Glass.  Ralston 
Purina,  Remington  Arms,  Springs  Mills,  Sun- 
shine Biscuits,  Sylvanla  Lighting  Products. 
Thlokol  Chemical,  Time.  Travelers  Insurance. 
Tyrex.  United  Pnilt,  U.S.  Rubber,  Robert  P. 
Warner.  Worthington. 

Public  relations  advertising  agencies; 
BBOO.  O.  M.  Basford.  Benton  &  Bowlee,  Bid- 
erman.  Tolk  Sc  Associates.  Botsford.  Constan- 
tino &  Gardner,  Paul  Bradley,  Inc..  Leo  Bur- 
nett, Carl  Byoir  &  Associates.  Cunningham  & 
Walsh.  Daniel  tc  Charles.  D'Arcy.  Donald  E. 
Degnan  tc  Associates,  Sally  Dickson  Associ- 
ates, Dudley-Anderson-Tutzy.  Daniel  J.  Edel- 
man  8i  Associates,  Fuller  ic  Smith  &  Ross. 
Edward  Qottlieb  &  Associates.  Onswold-Esh- 
leman.  Margaret  Hcrbst,  PM  .  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Ketcbum,  MacLeod  &  Grove,  Paul 
Klemtner  &  Co.,  the  Philip  Lesly  Co  .  Ber- 
nard L.  Lewis,  Inc..  Farley  Manning  Public 
Relations.  MacManus.  John  &  Adams, 
Mazon.  John  Moynahan  &  Co  .  Palmer.  Will- 
son  &  Worden.  Public  Relations  Board.  Rob- 
ert, Richard  i  Walters.  Fred  Rosen  Associates, 
Ruder  &  Finn,  Rumrill,  Harold  J.  Slesel  Co., 
Theodore  R.  Sills  &  Co.,  Valentlne-Radford. 
The  Zlowe  Co. 

Aaaoclatlons  and  nonprofit  institutions: 
Air  Transport  Association.  Aluminum  Associ- 
ation, American  Glassware  Association.  Amer- 
ican Hardboard  Association,  American  Music 
Conference,  American  Optometrlc  Associa- 
tion, Atlantic  City  Press  Bureau.  Belgian 
Begonia  Growers  Association.  Bicycle  Insti- 
tute of  America,  the  Bourbon  Institute. 
Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau.  Candy 
&  Confectioners  Association.  CARE.  Curacao 
Information  Center,  the  Denim  Council  of 
America.  Florida  Cltrxis  Commission.  French 
Government  Tourist  Office.  Independent  Col- 
lege Funds  of  America.  Japan  External  Trade 
Organization,  Maine  Sardine  Council.  Merion 
BIuagruB  Association,  Mexican  National 
Tourist  Council.  National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  National  Lutheran  Council.  New 
York  Convention  &  Visitors  Bureau,  Porce- 
lain Enamel  Institute,  the  Salvation  Am^y. 
Stainless  Steel  Committee.  Sugar  Informa- 
tion. Inc.,  Tea  Council  of  the  U5.A..  Tobacco 
Institute. 

Rati  Scheouix 

kbitok's  digest 

1  story -J ---     $550 

6  stories  in  1  year 495 

12  stories  In  1  year 440 

Story  servicing  to  editors  based  on  number 
of  pictures  in  kit.  Price  includes  quantity 
photos,  offset  stories,  materials,  handling, 
and  postage. 

Per  kit  prices  are : 

1  photo •0.71 

a  photos .88 

3  photos .99 

4  photos 1.17 

Tapes  requested  for  aut(»nated  type- 
setting equipment 2.00 

Selected  news  features 


1                 2 
ooiumn  jcolumns  > 

3 

columns 

1  mat  release 

WO 

285 
TTO 

1400 

380 

aao 

tsoo 

•  mats  In  1  year 

12  mats  in  1  year 

47,1 

>  Finished  cartoon  art,  2  columiiii,  $30. 
PANOKAMA 

1  3-mlnute  Interview $S00 

8  Interviews  In  1  year 475 

1  l-mlnut«  spot  narration 250 

•  spot  narrattoos 225 

12  si>ot  narrations 200 

FuU  7-lnch  record  (any  combination) .  1.  600 

One-half   record 900 

TT  TOPICS 

Fee  based  on  signed,  postmarked  use  cards 
ttom  TV  stations.    Cost  Is  $25  per  station  up 


to  a  maximtun  of  $875.     There  is  no  mini- 
mum.   Research  and  scriptwrltlng :  $35. 

PCS  riLM  PRODUCTIONS 

TV  newsaims — 60-second.  black  and  white. 
16-mm.,  sUent,  with  accompanying  script, 
distributed  nationally  to  200  major  market 
TV  stations.  Includes  1  day  location  shoot- 
ing (within  150-mlle  radius  of  New  York 
City  or  Los  Angeles),  editing,  scripting,  pro- 
duction, and  distribution:  $2,000. 


Ability  Counts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  fine  young  constituents.  Mr.  Tony 
Benson,  of  Idabel.  Okla..  has  won  first 
place  in  the  1966  "Ability  Counts"  re- 
port-writing contest  in  Oklahoma,  spon- 
sored by  the  Governor's  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Committees  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.  Mr.  Benson,  who  is 
17  years  of  age  and  is  a  student  in  Gray 
High  School,  Idabel,  Okla..  will  be  com- 
ing to  Washington  for  the  amiual  meet- 
ing of  the  Presidents  Committee  on  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  April  28 
and  29.  With  him  will  be  his  teacher. 
Miss  Sandra  Malin.  who  was  first  place 
winner  in  the  1959  State  contest  and 
came  to  Washington  that  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  Mr.  Benson's  report  on  "What 
Handicapped  Workers  Are  Contributing 
to  My  Community." 

The  report  follows : 

What   Handicapped  Workers   Are  Con- 

TRIBirTlNC  to  MT  COMMUNITY 

(By  Tony  Benson.  17.  Idabel,  Okla..  Gray 
High  School.  Idabel,  Okla.) 

Scores  of  handicapped  workers  of  Okla- 
homa are  proving  through  an  endless  va- 
riety of  tasks  that  the  handicapped  can 
contribute  spirit,  power,  ability  and  success 
to  America  as  we  seek  to  promote  the 
strength  of  the  whole  free  world.  Our  han- 
dicapped citizens  are  asserting  their  worth 
by  successfully  serving  as  artists,  radio  an- 
nouncers, county  officials,  architects,  and 
professional    workers   in   many   other   fields. 

One  artist  whom  we  In  southeast  Okla- 
homa may  point  to  with  pride  is  Lynn 
Campbell,  who  spends  much  of  her  time 
painting.  In  the  2  years  since  she  began  to 
take  art  lessons,  her  oil  paintings  won  the 
best-of-show  award  in  a  competitive  division 
at  the  Oklahoma  State  Fair.  Winning  such 
an  honor  would  not  be  so  unusual  except 
that  Lynn,  a  polio  victim  who  Is  paralyzed 
from  the  neck  down,  paints  with  a  brush 
gripped  firmly  between  her  teeth.  A  port- 
able iron  lung  helps  her  to  breathe  as  she 
paints.  PtUntlng  up  to  6  hours  a  day,  she 
can  complete  an  oU  painting  in  about  4  days. 
This-  lovely  22-year-old  has  maintained  a 
remarkable  attitude  about  her  plight: 
"Think  positively,"  Is  her  motto. 

Another  remarkable  person  who  Is  proving 
that  ability  cotints  Is  Arthur  Crawford,  an- 
nouncer for  our  local  radio  station.  This 
delightful  personality  greets  many  people 
cheerily  as  they  turn  the  knobs  on  their 
radios,  and  he  keeps  up  a  lively  chatter 
throughout  the  entire  program.  Those  who 
are  not  personally  acquainted  with  Art  would 


never  guess  that  he  Is  paralyzed  from  the 
waist  down.  Likewise.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  believe  that  this  witty  radio  announcer 
cannot  converse  with  even  an  Intimate  ac- 
quaintance withQut  stuttering. 

Despite  the  many  pain-filled  hours  on  the 
operating  tables.  Art  has  never  let  his  handi- 
cap make  him  bitter  or  prevent  him  from 
leading  a  full  life.  While  teaching  in  college. 
Art  met  and  married  one  of  his  students. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  very  active  in  com- 
munity and  church  affairs.  He  occasionally 
serves  as  relief  pastor  for  the  First  Methodist 
Church.  Although  so  handicapped  that  he 
must  walk  with  the  aid  of  both  a  crutch  and 
a  walking  stick.  Arthur  drives  his  own  auto- 
mobile. Jumps  from  steps  with  an  amazing 
degree  of  agility,  and  can  even  climb  trees. 

Arthur  Crawford's  life  is  a  profile  of  stu- 
pendous courage — not  a  once-ln-a-Ilfetimo 
manifestation  of  courage  that  alters  the 
course  of  events  thereafter  but  an  hourly 
conquest  of  the  spirit  and  the  will  over  physi- 
cal limitations.  Acts  which  seem  simple  to 
others — lifting  a  telephone  receiver,  adjust- 
ing a  turntable,  opening  a  door — become 
how-to  problems  for  him.  problems  met  head 
on  without  selX-plty  but  with  self-determina- 
tion. 

Another  profile  of  courage  In  our  town  is 
Dub  Wise,  who  specializes  in  hand -tooled 
leather  work.  At  15  this  very  active  young- 
ster waa  struck  with  polio.  To  a  boy  who 
loved  horses,  cattle,  and  the  great  outdoors 
this  catastrophe  was  a  crushing  blow.  For 
a  time  the  future  looked  dark  to  Dub.  but 
through  sheer  determination  he  finished  high 
school  and  majored  In  animal  husbandry  In 
college.  Although  he  has  80  percent  dis- 
ability In  one  leg  and  must  continually  wear 
a  tortuous  back  brace,  he  operates  the  very 
successful  Wise  Saddle  Shop  in  our  commu- 
nity. Recently  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  so  Impressed  with  his  business 
ability  that  it  provided  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  his  shop. 

These  are  only  three  of  many  examples  in 
our  community  demonstrating  that  handi- 
capped people  are  striving  for  a  chance  to 
prove  their  capabilities  In  a  world  of  normal 
people.  Having  a  Job  and  receiving  a  regu- 
lar pay  check  are  tremendous  boosters  for 
handicapped  people  deemed  unemployable 
by  most  factory  regulations. 

Another  Inflation  to  their  ego  Is  that  they 
are  restored  to  economic  Independence,  there- 
by aiding  our  community  and  our  Nation 
as  contributing  members  of  society.  Rec- 
ords of  those  who  have  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  work  more  than  Justify  their 
demand  for  a  chance;  they  have  become  pro- 
ducers in  their  community  Instead  of  para- 
sites on  society. 
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Clieert  for  Oar  Good  U.S.  Nayy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Navt's  Vietnam  Rols 

The  enemy  we're  fighting  in  Vietnam  has 
no  navy,  but  that  doesn't  mean  our  own 
Navy  has  nothing  to  do  in  such  an  uncon- 
ventional war.     Far  from  It. 

The  U.Q.  Navy,  of  course,  includes  the  M«- 
rlne  Corps  whoee  uniu  are  in  the  thick  of 
the  land  fighting. '  But  the  role  of  our  biff 


plane  carriers  again  was  emphasized  In  Navy 
officials'  testimony  last  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee. 

Both  Adm.  David  McDonald,  Chief  of  Na- 
val Operations,  and  Secretary  Paul  H.  Nltze, 
urged  approval  of  a  nucelar-ptowered  carrier 
Uke  the  Enterprise  whose  planes  have  been 
doing  a  top  Job  against  the  Vletcong. 

Shoreline  duty  of  our  carriers  and  smaller 
vessels  is  more  imp>ortant  and  pays  off  bet- 
ter than  in  previous  wars  because  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  control  and  use  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  South  Vietnamese  coast.  This 
means  seaborne  infiltration  is  all  the  easier — 
unless  our  patrol  ships  are  on  the  Job,  which 
they  are. 

Besides  that  Is  the  obvious  great  value  of 
sending  combat  planes  Into  action,  carrying 
out  air-sea  rescue  operations  and  providing 
logistics  support.  The  Navy  officials  made 
out  a  good  case  for  their  arm  of  service,  and 
correspondents  covering  the  war  vouch  for 
It  in  almost  daily  accounts. 


Little  Lea^rae  Builds  Big  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  men 
and  women  who  make  Little  League  base- 
ball a  success  all  across  the  country  and 
the  yoimg  Americans  who  participate  in 
It  have  always  commanded  my  profound 
respect.  In  fact.  If  time  would  permit.  I 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  per- 
sonally be  a  part  of  Little  League  base- 
ball. 

As  you  know.  Little  League  was  feder- 
ally chartered  by  Public  Law  378  of  the 
88th  Congress.  Since  this  very  proper 
recognition  by  the  Congress,  the  great 
work  of  character  building  which  Little 
League  has  done  for  many  years  has 
gone  forward  with  renewed  vigor. 

The  piuTXjse  of  Little  League  Is  to  pro- 
vide a  beneficial  program  of  baseball  for 
boys.  It  helps  a  million  boys  each  year 
to  greater  fulfillment  in  their  formative 
years  and  offers  a  challenge  to  parents 
and  adults  who  participate.  Little 
League  is  an  action  program  which  en- 
courages the  competitive  spirit  and  the 
desire  for  self -Improvement.  A  boy  must 
earn  the  right  to  be  on  the  team.  His 
attitudes  and  his  desire  to  excel  and  Im- 
prove his  skills  determine  whether  or  not 
he  makes  the  team.  He  must  adapt  to 
teamwork,  take  directions,  learn  to  win 
and  also  lose.  Such  training  is  a  true 
builder  of  character.  Little  League 
builds  big  men. 

This  week  I  was  privileged  to  visit  with 
Mr.  W.  A.  Moran.  president  of  the  highly 
successful  Sunnyvale  Southern  Little 
league,  in  my  congressional  district,  and 
I  was  Inspired  anew  as  I  learned  of  the 
plans  of  this  league  for  the  future. 

The  Southern  Little  League  of  Sunny- 
vale, Calif.,  began  humbly  10  years  ago 
with  only  about  180  to  200  participating 
boys  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12.  It 
has  grown  to  the  point  where  more  than 
800  boys  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15  will 
participate  this  year.  Parents  and  in- 
terested citizens  have  of  course  given  in- 
creasingly   of    their    time,    efifort.   and 


personal  resources  to  make  this  program 
possible.  There  has  been  some  assist- 
ance from  civic  groups,  school  officials, 
and  local  government. 

The  progress  of  Little  League  baseball 
In  Sunnyvale  is  a  success  story  which 
could  be  told  in  hundreds  of  cities  across 
this  Nation — and  always  the  success  Is 
the  direct  result  of  public-spirited  pri- 
vate citizens  who  devotedly  and  unself- 
ishly give  of  their  time  and  energies. 

Now.  with  the  extension  of  Little 
League  participation  to  youngsters  from 
age  8  through  15,  there  will  be  many  ad- 
ditional responsibilities  that  must  be 
assumed  by  these  hard-working  volun- 
t€ers.  Local  government  agencies  can 
aid  them  in  waging  our  national  fight 
against  delinquency  by  providing  facili- 
ties and  required  financial  and  adminis- 
trative assistance.  School  authorities 
can  insure  the  cooperation  of  their 
physical  education  departments  and  the 
use  of  school  facilities.  In  this  way. 
local  government  and  unselfish  indi- 
viduals can  join  together  In  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  American  manhood 
which  will  pay  great  dividends. 

In  this  difficult  age  and  this  time  of 
change,  where  adjustment  problems  In 
our  youth  can  easily  arise,  there  is  need 
to  do  even  more  than  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  Additional  facilities  will  l)e 
needed  in  Sunnyvale  and  across  the  Na- 
tion. I  devoutly  hope  that  the  increased 
contribution  of  time  and  energies  by 
Little  League  volimteers  will  be  matched 
by  increased  and  improved  facilities  such 
as  grounds,  grandstands  and  backstops 
furnished  by  local  authorities  and  ci\ic 
groups.  Such  a  partnership  of  efifort  will 
l)e  required  in  developing  the  clean, 
wholesome,  sportsmanlike,  vigorous  and 
competitive  spirit  in  the  young  boys  who 
will  be  tomorrow's  men.  There  is  no 
finer  investment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  think  it 
might  be  interesting  to  hear  the  credo  of 
the  Little  League  volunteer.  When  he 
enters  Into  Little  League  work,  he  pledges 
as  follows: 

I  wUl— 

Hold  Little  League  to  be  a  proud  asset  to 
our  Nation  and  through  my  example  wUl 
help  to  endow  it  with  the  highest  ptosslble 
standards. 

Respect  the  boy  as  an  Individual  and  keep 
In  mind  his  capabilities,  limitations,  and  the 
problems  of  growing  up. 

Be  active  In  the  growing  movement  of 
Little  League,  ready  to  Improve  the  estate  of 
youngsters  whenever  possible,  hoping  to  find 
honest  enjoyment  In  the  creative  service  the 
program  affords. 

Recognize  the  responsibilities  of  training 
boys  In  lessons  of  fair  play,  discipline  and 
teamwork. 

Keep  myself  Informed  through  basic  un- 
derstanding of  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

Cooperate  In  careful  observance  of  the  rules 
and  reg^atlons  which  are  the  strength  of 
Little  League. 

Encourage  support  of  parent*,  educators, 
and  all  agencies  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
youth. 

Protect  the  Little  League  name  and  em- 
blem against  exploitation  and  Little  League 
players  against  commra^lallzatloti. 

All  of  US  in  government,  from  local 
school  Ixjards,  through  city  councils, 
county  boards,  statehouses.  and  here  in 
Washington,  could  serve  this  Nation  by 
Joining  in  such  a  pledge. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  am  pleased  to  pay  thla 


small  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  vol- 
unteers of  Little  League  and  to  the  boys 
who  participate.  They  deserve  increas- 
ing support  because  "Little  League  builds 
big  men." 


Liberty  in  Reverse 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CLAWSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  including 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Herald 
American  chain  of  newspapers  serving 
Los  Angeles  Comity.  Entitled  "Liberty 
in  Reverse,"  it  refutes  some  of  the 
specious  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  Justice  Department  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois 
Clubs. 

Pot  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
the  article  by  Mr.  Wanen  Butler  follows: 
Liberty  in  Revehse 
(By  Warren  Butler) 

The  reasoning  used  by  EC»ne  of  our  Jour- 
nalists that  the  effort  to  drive  some  of  our 
tricky  Communist  front  organizations  out 
Into  the  open  where  everyone  can  see  them 
for  what  they  are  Is  somehow  an  impair- 
ment of  free  speech  amazes  me.  Latest 
efforts  along  this  line  have  to  do  with  the 
W.  E.  B.  Dubois  Clubs  which  are  named  for 
an  Individual  who  was  a  self-proclaimed 
Commimist  who  asserted  that  he  was  dis- 
Uiusloned  with  what  we  are  pleased  to  cail 
our  free  society.  Howls  of  rage  have  been 
cluttering  up  the  air  and  many  pubUcations 
since  Attorney  General  Nicholas  Katzenbach 
recently  started  proceedings  designed  to  re- 
quire the  clubs  to  register  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization  and  therefore  an  £igent  of 
a  foreign  government. 

What  the  Communists  who  actually  control 
this  type  of  organization  are  seeking,  of 
course.  Is  the  freedom  to  pretend.  They 
want  people  to  beUeve  that  they  are  some- 
thing that  they  are  not. 

not  antthinc  new 

There  Isnt  anything  new  about  this,  of 
course.  It  Is  an  Idea  that  originated  with 
Karl  Marx  himself.  Marx  made  It  plain  that 
if  neceesary  the  truth  must  go  out  the 
window  In  order  to  advance  the  cause  of 
communism  against  what  he  called  capltaj- 
ism  or  what  more  sober  people  describe  aa 
freedom  under  the  law. 

Some  strained  reasoning.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
used  to  degrade  the  Communist  registration 
law.  It  Is  pleaded  that  once  the  Dubois 
clubs  were  labeled  for  what  they  are  then 
people  required  to  fill  out  forms  for  em- 
ployment requiring  a  sworn  statement  that 
one  does  or  does  not  or  has  not  belonged 
to  a  Communist  front  organization  would 
be  under  penalty  to  disclose  themselves 
and  thus  lose  opportunity  far  employment. 
If  they  failed  to  do  so  they  would  make 
themselves  Uable  for  prosecution. 

To  me  this  Is  merely  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  protect  our- 
selves against  scoundrels  pretending  to  be 
good  citizens.  This  In  the  face  of  the  long 
pubUcly  announced  policy  of  communism  to 
achieve  Its  objectives  by  "boring  frotn  with- 
in." In  other  wonls,  their  traditional  meth- 
od of  accomplishing  their  objectives  under 
the  cover  of  pretense. 
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AlUKICAN  WAT 

It  baa  been  a  matter  of  public  kiiowle<lge 
for  many  years  that  I  am  registered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Republican  Party.  I  have  many 
good  i>ersonal  friends  who  are  Democrats. 
They  are  people  who  are  glad  to  have  It  pub- 
licly known  that  they  are  Democrats.  Neither 
they  nor  I  would  bare  it  otherwise.  This 
Is  the  American  way. 

I  have  several  times  had  the  privilege,  and  I 
think  It  is  a  great  privilege,  to  hold  up  my 
right  hand  and  swear  that  I  have  never  been 
•  member  of  an  organization  that  had  as  one 
of  lt«  objectives  tbe  overthrow  of  our  Ck>v- 
«mment.  I  have  many  Democratic  friends 
who  feel  the  same  way  about  It. 

But  there  are  those  among  us  who  feel  that 
their  right  to  engage  In  political  activity  In- 
cludes the  right  to  pretend  that  they  are 
something  that  they  are  not.  This  In  a  sense 
would  be  the  right  to  ambush  oxir  Govern- 
ment. My  concept  of  free  speech  does  not  In- 
clude that  right  any  more  than  that  free 
speech  Includes  the  right  to  yell  "Ore"  In  a 
crowded  theater.  Society  certainly  has  a 
basic  right  to  protect  itself  from  ambush. 
poUtlcai  or  otherwise.  If  not,  then  political 
freedom  becomes  a  mockery. 

SMAXK  IK  UASS 

It  Is  Just  the  same  story  as  the  old  one 
about  the  "snake  In  the  grass."  Out  In  the 
open  with  no  protective  concealment  any 
person  with  good  eyesight  can  avoid  coming 
within  striking  distance  of  a  snake. 

In  connection  with  the  W.  E.  B.  Dubois 
Clubs  there  Is  another  extremely  important 
consideration.  The  very  plain  objective  of 
the  Dubois  Clubs  Is  to  ensnare  young  people 
Into  supporting  Communist  objectives  and 
preparing  them,  where  they  are  susceptible 
P9  new  recruits  for  the  Communist  Party. 
In  meet  cases  this  would  be  Imptosslble  If 
this  activity  were  carried  on  out  In  the  open 
where  everyone  could  see  what  was  going  on. 
Buocess  depends  almost  wholly  on  conceal- 
ment and  pretense. 

The  Dubois  Clubs  very  clearly  bave  as 
their  objective  to  recruit  these  young  people 
on  unirerslty  campuses  at  a  time  when  they 
•re  at  a  very  Impressionable  age. 

OPXM  VKKKtnttQ 

TTnlTerslty  students,  of  course,  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  examine  all  sorts  of 
Ideas,  political  and  otherwise,  that  are  afloat 
In  the  world.  It  Is  Included  In  the  neces- 
sary part  of  learning  so  that  as  adults  they 
will  be  better  able  to  recognize  what  Is  (rood 
and  what  Is  btwl.  No  one  shoxild  object  to 
this  so  long  as  It  Is  done  completely  out  In 
the  open  where  any  observer  can  make  com- 
ment. It  la  the  pretense  and  the  undercover 
clrc\ilatlon  of  questionable  Ideas  that  needs 
to  be  brought  out  Into  the  open- 

We  need  young  people  who  are  Intellec- 
tuaUy  and  moraUy  strong.  They  can  best  be 
made  so  by  getting  their  Ideas  out  In  the 
open,  not  under  the  cover  of  pretense. 


Time  To  Put  oa  the  Brakes— But  ia 
Wasliuftoa  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
rrowlng  alarm  throughout  America  re- 
garding the  threat  of  Inflation  to  the 
economic  security  of  our  Nation.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 


oao,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle,  which 
pinpoints  the  Importance  of  putting  the 
brakes  on  spending  in  the  government 
sector  as  well  as  the  private  sector.  The 
editorial  follows. 

TiMi  To  Pdt  ok  the  Brakes — But  ik 

WaSKIKGTOK    FtBST 

It  certainly  Is  self-sacrlflclng  of  President 
and  Kirs.  Johnson  to  defer  building  a  new 
wing  on  their  Texas  rancbhouse,  In  order  to 
combat  Inflation. 

It  scarcely  sbows  a  real  understanding  of 
the  forces  that  are  encouraging  Inflation, 
however.  It  Is  not  President  Johnson's  priv- 
ate sptendlng,  but  his  public  spending  that  Is 
helping  to  create  shortages  of  manpower  and 
materials,  and  keep  prices  spiralling  upward. 

And  while  he  shows  an  earnest  willingness 
to  sacrifice  his  personal  spending  for  the 
good  of  the  county,  he  seems  obstinately 
set  upon  a  course  of  Increasing,  not  decreas- 
ing his  public  spending.  It  is  reminiscent 
of  his  pencant  for  turning  off  lights  to  save 
money,  while  at  the  same  time  devising  the 
biggest  budget  the  country  ever  had. 

President  Johnson  brought  out  the  fact 
about  the  delayed  wing  on  the  ranch  house 
when  he  made  an  Impassioned  plea  to  all 
Americans  to  hold  down  spending.  Certainly 
it  Is  of  value  to  ask  housewives,  businessmen, 
and  labor  to  hold  down  unnecessary  spend- 
ing at  a  time  when  prices  are  going  up,  and 
the  country's  economy  Is  In  an  Inflationary 
period. 

It  U  quite  shortsighted,  however,  to  fall 
to  consider  the  V.S.  Government's  contribu- 
tion to  Inflation.  Uncle  Sam  Is  a  big  sp>ender 
and  getting  bigger  all  the  time.  If  It  Is  valid 
to  ask  Individual  purchasers,  businessmen 
and  labor  to  hold  down  spending.  It  Is  equally 
valid  to  clamp  down  on  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Is  this  being  done?  Not  at  all.  All  the 
new  Great  Society  programs  are  proceeding 
at  great  speed,  spending  for  the  Vietnamese 
war  Increases  astronomically,  and  nowhere 
Is  there  an  attempt  to  cut  spending. 

To  solve  the  Inflation  pyroblem.  President 
Johnson  has  reluctantly  promised  to  "put  on 
the  brakes"  by  Instituting  additional  Income 
taxes.  The  theory  Is  that  this  will  relax  the 
"demand-pull"  that  Is  causing  rising  prices. 
The  fact  U  that  the  Government  will  take  the 
money  away  from  us,  the  consimier.  so  we 
cant  spend  It.  But  It  will  turn  right  around 
and  enhance  the  "demand-pull"  by  spend- 
ing this  new  tax  money  as  fast  as  It  oomee  In. 

It  U  obvious  that,  like  many  of  the  rest 
of  us.  President  Johnson  does  not  fully  un- 
derstand nor  feel  comfortable  with  the  "new 
economics"    under    which    he    Is    operating. 

In  one  thing  he  Is  right.  It  Is  time  to 
put  the  brakes  on.  And  It  Is  only  half  done 
by  asking  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
to  reduce  spending,  and  by  Instltulng  addi- 
tional taxes.  Government,  too,  must  reduce 
lU  spending.     And  quickly. 


Hiring  the  Handicapped  It  Good  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

or   ICAaTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  often 
hear  statements  about  "the  soulless  cor- 
poration" and  allegaUons  made  that  the 
business  world  Is  cold  and  without  feel- 
ing for  the  Individual.  That,  however. 
Is  not  always  true. 


In  the  very  Informative  periodical. 
Traffic  Management,  of  March  1966,  I 
was  pleased  to  have  read  a  truly  heart- 
warming editorial  entitled  "A  Practical 
Idea."  That  editorial  comments  favor- 
ably upon  an  activity  of  Mr.  Eugene  E. 
McLane,  who  is  the  plant  traffic  man- 
ager of  U.S.  Rubber  Co.  at  Mishawaka. 
Ind.,  In  training  physically  handicapped. 
He  does  this  on  his  own  time  and  not 
only  trains  them  to  fill  rate  clerk  posi- 
tions, but  also  proceeds  to  place  them. 

The  training  and  rehabilitation  of 
physically  handicapped  persons,  so  that 
they  may  prepare  for  and  engage  In  rci 
munerative  employment  to  the  extent  of 
their  capabilities,  not  only  increases 
such  persons'  social  and  economic  well- 
being,  but  also  adds  significantly  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  Nation.  It 
has.  In  truth,  been  said  that  "Hiring  the 
handicapped  Is  good  business." 

Believing  the  editorial  referred  to 
would  be  of  broad  general  Interest  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation,  I  have  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  reprinted  in  the  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  PaAcncAL  Idea 
(By  Stephen  Tlnghltella) 

Once  In  a  while  a  i>er8on  comes  along  with 
an  outstanding  idea — and  at  the  same  time 
Implements  It  to  benefit  his  profession.  We 
think  Eugene  E.  McLane  flts  this  description 
well. 

Gene  Is  plant  traffic  manager  of  U.S.  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind.  On  his  own  time, 
he  trains  physically  handicapped  people  for 
rate  clerk  positions  and  then  proceeds  to 
place  them.  Over  a  dozen  such  experiences 
are  attributed  to  his  diligence,  perseverance 
and  heart.  No  compensation  Is  given  to  him 
for  his  efforts,  but  what  a  feeling  It  must  be 
when  he  gets  employment  for  his  students. 
What's  significant  about  this,  too,  is  that 
presently  there  Is  a  shortage  of  rate  men. 
both  among  carriers  and  shippers.  Also  It 
Is  commonly  known  In  traffic  and  transpor- 
tation circles  that  the  rate  clerk  has  an  Im- 
portant position.  Upon  him  rests  the  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  finding  the  proper  rates  In 
his  vast  complicated  file  of  tariffs.  Often  hs 
helps  maintain  good  customer  relations 
through  his  dally  quotations.  AU  this  adds 
to  the  feeling  of  respect;  and.  therefore,  Is 
attractive  to  a  handicapped  person  seeking 
a  career  In  rate  work. 

According  to  Gene,  applicants  accepted  for 
study  must  have  two  good  hands  and  a  sound 
mind.  Then  they  are  tested  for  aptitude 
and,  of  course,  must  show  enthusiasm  to 
learn  transport  regulations  and  rating. 
With  the  hope  and  spunk  they  generally  pos- 
sess, this  challenge  becomes  a  pushover  com- 
pared to  the  endurance  they  needed  to  over- 
come their  real  physical  hardships. 

He  emphasizes  to  them  that  there  Is  no 
room  for  self  pity  In  this  cold,  hard  world  of 
commerce — and  that  production  Is  the  only 
real  yardstick  In  business.  This  Introduc- 
tion serves  them  well  In  getting  up  the  de- 
termination to  overcome  obstacles. 

Competent  rate  men  are  always  pushing  for 
higher  positions  In  traffic  and  sales.  Among 
shippers  they  often  set  their  sights  for  man- 
agerial posts  In  the  department;  or  at  least 
they  should  be  aiming  for  them.  Shippers 
pirate  them  from  carriers  and  vice  versa. 
Consequently,  a  constant  search  for  good  rate 
men  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Onos 
a  handicapped  person  Is  hired  for  rate  wort, 
you  can  bet  he  will  remain.  (It  should  bs 
made  clear  that  no  one  advocates  that  people 
now  holding  down  rate  Jobs  should  be  ex- 
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pected  to  vacate  them  to  make  way  for  the 
handicapped.) 

Well,  what  does  all  this  mean?  Are  we 
merely  praising  a  man  who  has  shown  \ib  the 
way?  Partly,  but  more  Important  we  are 
citing  an  example  to  follow.  Let's  summa- 
rize It.  Here  Is  a  man  with  an  Idea  who 
has  done  wonders.  It's  both  charftable  and 
practical.  Just  think  how  much  can  be  done 
If  the  traffic  profession  and  transport  Indus- 
try undertakes  an  assignment  of  this  nature. 
The  good  work  can  be  multiplied  a  hundred- 
fold. Thousands  of  shipper  and  transport 
firms,  as  well  as  traffic  associations,  societies, 
fraternities,  clubs  with  men  and  women  in  all 
levels  of  management  can  develop  programs 
along  these  lines.  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  25,000  rate  clerk  Jobs  In  the  country  and 
many  begging  to  be  filled.  Once  the  concept 
Is  solidly  established  that  this  Is  a  good 
career  for  the  handicapped,  many  such  Jobs 
can  go  to  them. 

Persons  Interested  In  setting  up  project 
committees  should  contact  Eklltor,  Traffic 
Management,  211  East  43  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10017.  And  for  data  background  on 
the  handicapped,  letters  should  be  directed 
to  the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  care  Patricia  Fenton, 
Washington,  DC,  20210.  The  Commit- 
tee has  prepared  booklets  and  a  fact  sheet 
packed  with  valuable  background  material 
on  the  entire  subject  of  the  handicapped. 
Top  executives  from  six  of  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing corporations  offer  testimonials  on  behalf 
of  the  handicapped  who  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  while  working  in  plants 
and  offices. 

We  urge  that  National  Transportation 
Week  Chairman  George  H.  Kronberg,  direc- 
tor public  relations  and  advertising  of  the 
Milwaukee  Road,  begin  his  term  of  office  for 
1966  by  appointing  a  similar  committee  In 
the  Associated  Traffic  Clubs.  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Is  big  In  our  economy — let's 
give  It  the  stature  It  deserves. 


Proposals   Hailed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  noted  an  editorial  in  the  Beau- 
mont, Tex.,  Journal  which  commends 
the  President's  proposals  to  curb  crime 
in  this  country. 

The  paper  believes  the  President's 
Idea  "of  a  blue-ribbion  commission  to 
recommend  revision  of  all  Federal 
criminal  laws  by  1968  has  much  merit." 

It^also  adds: 

Crime  has  many  causative  roots.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  explored,  examined 
and  made  to  serve  the  pubUc's  Interest  rather 
than  that  of  the  criminal.  If  that  is  what 
the  P*resldent  has  in  mind,  we  are  for  him — 
•11  the  way. 

This  article  mentions  facts  that  others 
would  like  to  see  and  I  offer  it  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record. 

The  Need  To  Cttsb  Chucx 

President  Johnson's  call  for  a  redoubled 
national  effort  against  crime  appears  to  have 
much  to  commend  tt. 

Most  of  us  are  exposed  to  the  criminal 
element  in  society  every  day  of  otir  lives. 
We  are  jwtential  victims  of  the  thief,  ths 
Jaugger.  the  slugger,  and  the  miirdered.    So 


are  our  trusting  children  and  the  helpless  old 
people  among  us.  Somebody  is  being  tapped 
by  a  criminal  every  hotir  of  the  day  and 
night.  Somebody  is  always  next  on  the  list 
and  nobody  knows  when  his  number  will 
come  up. 

Crime,  like  cancer,  deepens  and  spreads 
when  It  is  neglected — either  through  lack  of 
sufficient  police  protection,  public  com- 
placency or  overloaded  court  dockets  and 
light  sentences. 

We  are  not  familiar  enough  with  all  of  the 
President's  proposals  for  curbing  crime  to 
say  which  we  like  and  which  we  dislike.  But 
we  believe  his  Idea  of  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mlslson  to  recommend  revision  of  all  Federal 
criminal  law  was  largely  shaped  In  simpler 
There  is  a  need  for  revision  and  tightening 
up  of  our  criminal  laws,  particularly  at  the 
crucial  point  of  prosecution,  where  the 
penalty  Is  fashioned  to  fit  the  deed.  As  the 
late  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son used  to  say,  society  In  the  20th  century 
Is  dealing  with  a  new  kind  of  criminal,  one 
whose  power  sometimes  outweighs  that  of  the 
police.  Large  funds  are  available  to  such 
criminals.  They  have  skilled  lavryers  and 
access  to  the  facilities  of  modern  service. 
They  are  hard  to  catch,  even  harder  to  con- 
vict after  they  are  caught. 

Justice  Jackson  also  recalled  that  our 
criminal  law  was  largely  shaped  in  simpler 
times  when  the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
king  and  state  was  much  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  criminal.  And  he  properly 
cautioned  that  peace  officers  working  against 
a  major  crime  syndicate  need  every  possible 
resource. 

We  would  not,  of  course,  go  along  with  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  that  came  up  with 
a  Gestapo  concept,  or  any  plan  that  would 
dlluate  the  strength  of  local  and  State  law 
enforcement.  But  a  revision  of  criminal 
laws  and  recommendations  for  curtailment 
of  our  rapidly  rising  crime  rate  need  not  go 
that  far.  And  we  suggest  that  one  resource 
readily  available  for  putting  the  criminal  on 
the  spot  Is  publicity.  We  do  not  hold  with 
those  who  contend  that  no  news  about  crime 
shotild  be  published  untU  criminals  are 
brought  to  trial.  We  do  not  go  along  with 
the  idea  that  the  rights  of  the  public  to 
enjoy  a  free  press  must  always  be  placed  after 
the  rights  of  defendants  to  have  a  fair  trial. 
Newspapers  seek  to  inform,  not  to  convict! 
Most  can  be  trusted  to  tise  reason  and  re- 
straint in  handling  crime  news.  Fairness 
cuts  two  ways.  In  the  case  of  hardened 
criminals,  known  enemies  of  the  pubUc  the 
public  is  entitled  to  a  fair  shake  in  what  Is 
going  on.  Lack  of  publicity  helps  to  hide, 
and  protect,  such  criminals. 

Crime  has  many  causative  roots.  These 
should  be  thoroughly  explored,  examined 
and  made  to  serve  the  public's  Interest  rather 
than  that  of  the  criminal.  If  that  Is  what 
the  President  has  In  mind,  we  are  for  him— 
all  the  way. 


Study  Team  Advises  Against  Rampart 
Dam 


sxte: 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  permission  granted  I  insert  Into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  excellent  article  on  the  Ram- 
part Dam  which  Just  appeared  In  the 
Outdoor  News  Bulletin  Issued  biweekly 
by  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  a 


much-respected  national  conservation 
organization,  which  merits  the  careful 
reading  of  everyone  interested  In  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  and 
In  economy  In  Government: 
Study  Teak  Advises  Against  Rampart  Dam 
"Even  today.  It  would  appear  to  be  cheaper 
to  build  a  nuclear  plant  on  the  Pacific  coast 
rather  than  to  transmit  Rampart  power 
south,  even  writing  off  the  cost  of  the  Ram- 
part project  as  a  total  lose,"  a  prominent 
study  team  has  advised  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Council  of  America.  In  a  report 
presented  at  the  recent  31st  North  American 
Wildlife  and  Nattiral  Resources  Conference 
In  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Spxirr,  direc- 
tor of  the  study  team,  discussed  the  implica- 
tions of  the  huge  tmdertaklng,  which,  some 
persons  have  urged  for  construction  on 
Alaska's  Yukon  River,  according  to  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute. 

Dr.  Spurr  Is  dean  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  school  of  graduate  studies.  Mem- 
bers of  hie  team  were  Emest  F.  Brater  and 
Jtistin  W.  Leonard,  University  of  Michigan, 
Michael  P.  Brewer,  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, A.  Starker  LeopHJld.  University  of 
California,  and  WUllam  A.  Spurr,  Stanford 
University.  The  16-months  study  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  request  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources Council,  an  organization  of  nearly  40 
of  the  country's  foremost  conservation  groups 
and  profeslonal  and  technical  societies.  NRC 
wanted  an  Indepenednt  appraisal  of  the 
probable  impact  of  the  huge  project  on 
Alaska's  wildlife  and  flsh  resources  as  well 
as  a  review  of  and  recommendations  on  the 
future  electric  poww  needs  of  the  new 
State. 

Rampart  Dam,  not  including  power  trans- 
mission facilities,  would  cost  $1.5  bllUon  or 
more,  depending  on  various  estimates.  Coet 
estimates  are  only  guesses,  because  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  dam  site,  rigors  of  the  sub- 
arctic weather,  and  the  quarter  century  con- 
struction period.  The  reservoir  would  flood 
about  8  million  acres  and  take  30  yeara  to 
filL  It  would  be  80  miles  at  its  virtdest  point 
and  280  miles  long,  would  flood  400  river 
miles  of  the  main  Yukon  and  12,600  miles  of 
tributaries.  The  reservoir  would  have  a  stir- 
face  area  of  about  10.500  square  miles,  nearty 
600  larger  than  Lake  Erie. 

In  Its  1964  adverse  report  on  the  proposed 
project,  the  U.S.  Flsh  and  Wildlife  Service 
said  "Nowhere  In  the  history  of  water  devel- 
opment In  North  America  have  the  flsh  and 
wildlife  losses  anticipated  to  result  from  a 
single  project  been  bo  overwhelming."  The 
Spurr  study  team  agreed  with  the  Service's 
apprehensions,  but  termed  them  conserva- 
tive. 

The  Spurr  report  Is  positive  with  regard 
to  public  Investment  In  the  development  of 
Alaska.  The  team's  approach  to  the  analysis. 
In  fact,  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
"favorable  economic  climate  In  Alaak  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  and  that,  aa  a  conse- 
quence, public  Investment  is  Justified  to 
achieve  this  end."  The  team's  recommenda- 
tions were  made  from  the  standpoint  of  how 
public  Investment  could  best  be  made  toward  ■ 
the  development  of  Alaska. 

Its  first  recommendation  was  that  plan- 
ning begin  immediately  for  a  Federal  power 
transmission  line  linking  Renal  Peninsula 
through  Anchorage  and  Fairbanks.  ITila 
section,  called  the  Rallbelt  Area,  Is  associated 
with  the  Alaska  Railroad  where  60  percent 
of  the  State's  population  resides.  Tbe  line 
would  pass  through  energy  areas  such  as 
coal  and  natural  gas  fields  where  power- 
generating  facilities  could  be  constructed 
ancj  existing  unlU  hooked  in.  Its  purpose 
would  be  to  make  low-cost  power  available 
almost  immediately  to  most  Alaskans. 

The  team  also  recommended  that  engi- 
neering and  other  preliminary  work  begin 
Immediately  on  a  hydroelectric  project  to 
provide  a  large  block  of  low-cost  power  at 
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tidewater.  Rampart  would  be  far  from  tide- 
water In  Interior  Alaska.  The  most  suitable 
opportunity,  the  team  .adTlsed.  Is  the  Talya- 
Tukon  diversion,  which  would  take  water 
from  the  upper  Yukon  River  In  Canada  and 
deliver  It  to  tidewater  near  Haines  and  Skag- 
way.  Alaska.  It  would  have  negligible  effect 
on  fish  and  wildlife. 


Free  Enterprue:  Tbe  Greatest  Storj  Ever 
Told 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or    SOUTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  S.  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world 
stands  firmly  in  control  of  Its  own  destiny 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  In  our 
common  cause  against  tyranny.  Injustice 
and  fear.  With  the  help  of  every  patri- 
otic citizen,  we  can  and  will  preserve, 
protect  and  strengthen  the  United  States 
of  America  for  our  children  and  for  gen- 
erations yet  unborn. 

In  this  vein,  under  unanimous  consent. 
I  include  with  my  remarks  an  address  by 
the  Honorable  Dan  Moore,  Governor  of 
the  Great  State  of  North  Carolina,  in 
which  he  offers  an  undispu  table  argu- 
ment for  the  merits  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  Governor  Moore  spoke  at  the 
second  annual  Governor's  dinner,  March 
29,  at  Columbia.  S.C.  and  I  feel  his  re- 
marks merit  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

It  la  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  meet 
with  you  In  Ck>Iumbla  tonight.  Tour  Invl- 
tetkm  to  me  to  address  this  meeting  Is  a 
•IgnAl  honor  not  only  to  me  but  to  my 
8tat«  and  to  our  6  mUUon  people. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  It  wsub  my  pleas- 
Tipe,  along  with  other  good  Democrats,  to 
bear  a  distinguished  South  Carolinian  speak 
»t  our  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner  in  Raleigh 
which  Is  the  North  Carolina  counterpart  to 
*1U«  gathering.  We  are  Indebted  to  Repre- 
sentative Wn.t.TAVcs  Jennings  Bbtan  Dokn 
for  *  most  Inspiring  message  about  th« 
Democratic  Party's  role  of  leadership  In  the 
building  of  your  great  State  and  mine,  and 
of  this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

As  head  of  the  Democratic  Party  In  North 
Carolina,  I  am  pleased  to  make  this  ac- 
knowledgment to  him.  I  am  delighted  that 
you  have  let  it  fall  to  me.  In  a  way.  to  re- 
turn tbe  favor  of  bis  visit  on  behalf  of  oxir 
party. 

Close  bonds  and  close  communications 
between  your  State  and  mine  are  of  long 
standing.  Probably  the  most  memorable  of 
tbe  Instances  that  have  survtved  In  legend 
and  history  is  a  face-to-face  meeting  of 
your  Governor  Hammond  with  our  Oovemor 
Iforehead  in  the  lS40's. 

While  there  are  several  accounts  of  this 
fomous  incident,  the  accepted  version  banded 
down  in  the  family  of  Gov.  J.  M.  Morebead. 
who  was  Oovemor  of  North  Carolina  from 
1841  to  1844,  Is  ••  follows: 

Oovemor  Morebead  and  Oov.  J.  H.  Ham- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  met  on  the  State 
line  below  Charlotte,  together  with  staff  and 
advisers,  to  confer  on  tbe  estradltloa  of  a 
political  offender  sought  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina autborltlee. 

Dining  tbe  conference.  Oovemor  Ham- 
mond became  excited  and  finally  announced 
that  unlwa  North  Carolina  surrendered  tbe 


fugitive  to  South  Carolina  forthwith  that 
Hammond  would  send  a  military  force  into 
North  Carolina  to  seize  the  fugitive. 

"Now,  sir."  the  South  Carolina  Governor 
shouted,  crashing  his  flst  upon  tbe  table, 
"wiiat  is  your  answer?" 

"My  reply,  sir."  answered  the  North  Caro- 
lina Governor,  with  great  deliberation,  •Is 
this:  ifs  a  damn  long  time  l>etween  drinks." 

This  unexpected  answer  had  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  tension  so  that  the  two  Gov- 
ernors were  able  to  talk  calmly  and  even- 
tually reached  a  settlement  satisfactory  to 
both  States. 

Now.  It  has  not  been  necessary,  at  least  so 
far.  for  Bob  McNair  or  me  to  use  any  such 
conversational  gambit  In  the  conduct  of 
business.  This  Governor  of  North  Carolina 
has  enjoyed  the  finest  of  relationships  with 
the  present  Governor  of  South  Carolina  since 
we  assumed  ofBce  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other  Isat  year. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  association  with  Gov- 
ernor McNair  and  have  found  our  rather 
frequent  interchange  of  ideas  of  consider- 
able benefit.  He  is  a  man  of  sound  judg- 
ment, forward  looking  in  his  hopes  for  South 
Carolina,  and  anxious  to  pursue  his  task  of 
leading  tils  State  and  ills  people  to  even 
greater  heights. 

I  believe  your  Governor  McNair  to  be  one 
of  the  outstanding  young  Governors  In  the 
United  States.  1  am  confident  that  he  will 
do  honor  to  the  strong  tradition  of  out- 
standing public  servants  which  South  Caro- 
lina boasts. 

One  of  your  Governor's  finest  assets  Is  his 
young  and  charming  wUe.  Josephine.  Jose- 
phine and  my  wife,  Jeaneile,  are  comparing 
ideas  on  separate  projects  which  will  make 
the  Governor's  mansions  In  South  Carolina 
and  North  Carolina  among  the  finest  show- 
places  in  this  country. 

My  wife  and  I  look  forward  to  our  con- 
tinued association  with  Governor  and  Mrs. 
McNair.  And,  I  personally  look  forward  to 
the  continued  cooperation  with  Governor 
McNair  toward  the  greater  development  of 
both  our  States. 

Your  State  and  mine  wlU  remain.  I  am 
sure,  the  spirited  competitors  In  economic 
development  they  have  been  over  the  years. 
Out  fierce  rivalry  f<»  new  business  and  in- 
dustry has  only  helped  both  of  us.  Com- 
parisons of  our  history,  so  often  not  com- 
pletely complimentary  to  North  CaroUna, 
have  served  actually  only  to  strengthen  the 
healthful  competition  between  us.  Perhaps 
we  shall  never  fully  agree  on  Andrew  Jack- 
son except  in  two  respects:  he  was  a  Caro- 
linian, and  it  was  be  who  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  its  vitality  and  character  of 
action  wtiich  still  endure. 

But  both  our  States  will  continue  to 
progress  together,  socially,  economically,  and 
culturally.  a«  in  the  past.  Both  will  con- 
tinue contributing  to  ttie  advancement  of 
this  Nation  of  which  we  are  essential  part«. 
We  shall  do  these  things  In  a  spirit  of  com- 
mon concern  and  cooperation. 

This  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  people 
share  a  great  heritage  based  on  democratic 
principles  of  freedom  and  free  enterprise. 
Many  years  ago.  they  developed  strong  State 
Democratic  Parties  and  they  have  given  loyal 
and  faltbfiU  support  to  tbelr  State  parties. 
From  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  has 
come  outstanding  leadership  at  the  local  and 
State  levels,  as  well  as  outstanding  repre- 
sentaUves  In  Congrees.  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  In  tbe  National  Government.  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina  have  held  stead- 
fastly to  the  Democratic  prlnclplee  of  good 
government  and  responsible  leadership. 

In  recent  yecui  there  has  been  considerable 
ooncern  that  we  In  America  have  tended  to 
foriget  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  on 
wtilcb  our  Nation  waa  founded  and  through 
which  it  grew  to  world  leadership. 

I  share  In  that  concern,  particularly  as  It  . 
relates  to  our  free  enterprise  system.    North 


Carolinians  and  South  Carolinians  alike  have 
always  l>elleved  in  the  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise. By  whatever  name,  free  enterprise, 
capitalism,  or  simply  business,  this  system 
is  tbe  greatest  of  ail  the  manmade  miracles. 
It  has  fed  more  people,  clothed  more  people, 
educated  more  people,  given  more  happiness 
to  more  people  than  any  other  political  or 
economic  order  in  the  liistory  of  man — and 
its  potential  scarcely  has  been  tapped. 

In  view  of  this  record,  It  might  be  expected 
that  all  Americans  would  appreciate  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  understand  what  we 
must  do  to  let  It  yield  the  even  greater  bene- 
fits it  can  bring  to  us.  This  Is  not  the  case, 
however.  It  is  taken  too  much  for  granted, 
and  the  voices  of  support  are  seldom  raised. 
The  record  of  oxu-  free  enterprise  system  has 
been  called  the  greatest  story  never  told. 

I  am  proud  to  speak  for  free  enterprise. 
I  know  from  firsthand  experience  what  It  has 
done  for  our  States  and  our  Nation.  It  is  up 
to  Us  who  do  know  its  meaning  and  Its  po- 
tential to  let  all  our  people,  especially  our 
youth,  know  America's  greatness  and  the  free 
enterprise  system  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  Democratic  Party,  a  champion  of  free 
enterprise,  has  led  the  way  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  two  States  and  our  Nation. 
Time  and  again  our  people  have  turned  to 
our  party  for  the  leadership  they  have 
needed.  The  American  people  have  looked 
to  our  party  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
free  world  and  to  maintain  and  promote  the 
soiind  growth  of  our  domestic  economy.  On 
both  the  State  and  National  levels,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  baa  always  responded  to  tlu 
challenge. 

The  Democratic  Party  today  remains  the 
most  effective  organization  by  which  tbe 
citizens  of  a  free  society  can  maintain  and 
control  the  directions  of  their  government 
on  every  level.  Strong  and  active  leadership 
from  tbe  jwecinct  up  is  essential,  however, 
if  our  party  is  to  retain  tbe  confidence  and 
active  aupport  of  our  people. 

The  great  strength  of  the  Democratic  Party 
stems  from  its  appeal  to  a  wide  range  of 
opinion.  There  is  room  for  many  diverse 
elements.  Our  party  gives  a  hearing  to  dif- 
fering voices.  It  welcomes  healthful  debate 
from  wliich  can  be  developed  the  most  ap- 
propriate courses  to  follow  in  promoting  the 
best  Interest  of  our  States  and  o\ir  Nation. 

In  this  fast-moving  day  and  age,  many 
new,  hard  realities  confront  ua  in  public  of- 
fice almost  every  day.  The  population  explo- 
sion, a  complex  and  expanding  economy,  tbe 
conflict  in  Vietnam,  sea  and  space  explora- 
tion are  just  a  few  examples  of  the  immense 
and  varied  scope  of  problems  and  opportu- 
nities we  find  on  every  side,  'nilngs  move 
at  such  a  rapid  pace  at  the  local.  State,  Na- 
tional, and  international  levels  that  we  are 
hard  put  Just  to  stay  informed  of  develop- 
ments. 

Changing  State-Pederal  relationships  art 
only  one  area  where  new  realities  challenge 
our  best  efforts.  There  la  widespread  con- 
cern that  the  National  Goveriunent  has  be- 
came too  large,  and  that  the  role  of  State 
government  la  being  subordinated. 

Such  concern  la  natural,  since  the  Federal 
Government  for  some  years  has  moved  Into 
areas  we  formerly  considered  to  be  reserved 
to  the  States.  Regardless  of  whether  we  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  the  many  Federal  aid 
programs,  the  trend  Is  well  established  and 
new  State-Federal  relationships  are  a  matter 
of  fact.  We  carmot  ttim  back  the  clock  or 
reverse  the  tide  In  the  basic  areas  of  gov- 
ernmental service.  Federal  funds  collected 
from  the  States  are  now  t>etng  \ised  In  a 
variety  and  profusion  of  programs  touching 
almost  every  aapect  of  oxu-  life  and  economy. 
Tbeae  Federal  fxmds  are  increasingly  im- 
portant to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  many  people 
that  tbe  Federal  Government  is  becoming  too 
powerful,  and  that  it  Is  usurping  State  su- 
tbority.    I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  tli« 
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important  role  of  tbe  States  Is  diminishing, 
or  that  the  effectiveness  of  State  government 
la  at  a  minimum.  We  all  recognize  that  the 
best  government  la  that  which  is  cloeest  to 
the  people  it  serves.  This  point  is  proved 
clearly,  I  believe,  by  our  own  history. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  of  change  in 
the  trend  and  philosophy  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment toward  the  States.  The  Democratic 
administration  has  shown  in  recent  sessions 
of  Congress  that  it  realizes  the  ImpKirtance 
of  State  governments  and  their  abilities  and 
opportunities  to  serve  their  citizens.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  Appaiachia  program,  in  which 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  other 
States  are  working  aa  partners  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  betterment  of  the 
people  of  this  great  region. 

In  this  program,  the  Federal  Government 
has  accepted  State  governments  as  full  part- 
ners in  the  planning,  as  well  as  the  operation, 
of  projects  designed  to  develop  human  and 
natural  resources.  Through  the  unique  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  State  and 
Federal  representatives  work  together  as 
equals  to  stimulate  local  initiative  and  to 
reeolve  the  problems  of  the  region.  This 
equality  of  partnership  is  an  encouraging 
sign,  and  the  Democratic  Party  is  responsible 
for  it. 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  move  into 
other  partnersliip  programs  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Governor  McNair  and  I 
ere  working  with  Gov.  Mills  Godwin  of  Vir- 
ginia to  establish  a  regional  educational 
laboratory  to  serve  the  Mldsouth. 

The  Mldsouth  Regional  Education  Labora- 
tory represents  an  alliance  between  the  ma- 
jor educational  forces  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  to  form  a  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Government.  We 
are  together  seeking  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  some  of  the  persisting  educational 
problems  of  the  area. 

The  prospectus  describing  an  educational 
laboratory  for  this  region  was  delivered  in 
Washington  this  morning.  We  expect  that 
representatives  of  the  educational  agencies 
of  the  three  States  will  develop  the  blue- 
print for  the  educational  laboratory  during 
the  summer  months. 

Governor  McNair  and  I  also  are  working 
together  with  Gov.  Carl  Sanders  of  Georgia 
on  a  cooperative  program  for  developing  our 
ooaatai  regions. 

flie  two  Carol  inas  and  Georgia  are  now 
exploring  the  establisliment  of  a  regional 
planning  organization.  This  planning  ixsdy 
would  be  financed  in  part  by  Federal  ftmds 
»nd  would  be  concerned  with  the  economic 
development  problems  and  opportunitiea  in 
all  counties  in  the  three  States  below  the 
fall  line. 

Suqh  partnership  programs  as  these  allow 
us  to  use  our  finest  resource — our  people. 
^We  all  love  our  States  and  our  region.  But, 
love  is  not  enough  any  more.  We  must  have 
faith  in  the  abilities  of  our  people.  We  must 
fully  utUize  their  initiative  in  all  levels  of 
our  government.  And.  we  must  stimulate 
the  activity  necessary  to  provide  a  better 
way  of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 

In  our  efforts  to  maintain  equal  partner- 
«Wp  with  the  Federal  Government,  we  must 
put  our  best  foot  forward.  Men  of  knowl- 
edge, men  with  foresight,  and  men  with  the 
(leslre  to  serve  our  people  must  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest. 

Just  last  week  I  met  in  my  office  with  a 
group  of  this  type  of  individuals.  There 
Were  North  Carolinians,  South  Caroiinlana, 
and  Georglana  in  the  group.  They  were 
working  together  on  the  program  to  develop 
our  coastal  areas.  I  was  Impressed  with  tliia 
group  of  men  and  women.  They  were  of  the 
caUber  necessary  to  Insure  equal  partnership 
of  our  States  with  the  Federal  Government 
In  this  particular  program. 

To  serve  the  needs  of  our  people,  the  States 
?u»t  be  equal  partners  with  the  Federal 
Government.     Too   frequenOy   in   tbe   past. 
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the  States  have  been  the  Junior — or  silent — 
partner  in  State-Pederal  programs.  The  op- 
posite approach  is  taken  In  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  196S.  This  act  provides 
for  the  principle  of  equal  partnership. 

This  type  of  partnership  offers,  perhaps. 
the  last  chance  for  State  govertunenta  to 
maintain  initiative  in  their  own  affairs.  If 
we  fall,  then  the  trend  toward  Washington 
can  only  continue.  The  complaints  al>out 
government  so  far  from  home,  alwut  solu- 
tions devised  by  people  who  do  not  know 
or  imderstand  local  problems,  also  vriil  con- 
tinue. But,  unless  we  Democrats  in  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  elsewhere  do 
something  constructive  about  it,  the  trend 
toward  Waslilngton  can  do  little  else  but 
continue. 

Our  Democratic  Party  can  offer  tbe  prin- 
ciples, the  leadership,  and  the  vision  neces- 
sary to  build  tills  concept  of  equaU  partner- 
ship. Representing  a  broad  vase  of  citizens, 
our  party  must  meet  lU  responsibility  m 
stimulating  free  enterprise  and  individual 
initiative,  and  promoting  programs  to  cre- 
ate a  tiigher  per  capita  Income  and  a  better 
life  for  all  our  people. 


Cheer$  for  U.S.S.  "George  C.  MarshaU" 
and  Admiral  Rickover  on  Saccessfnl 
Completion  of  First  Sea  Trials 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following: 

April  4, 1966. 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover, 
Fleet  Post  Office. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Deab  Admirai.  Rickover;  Thank  you  so 
much  for  your  good  letter  from  U.S.S.  George 
C.  MarshaU.  dated  March  28,  1966.  Hearty 
congratulations  on  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the  36th  Polarla 
nuclear  submarine  VSS.  George  C.  Marshall. 
We  Americans  are  certainly  proud  of  your 

wonderful   record   of   service   and   success 

keep  it  up. 

As  I  Ijelieve  your  letter  la  blatorlc.  I  am 
placing  it  In  the  Concrebsionai.  Rec»rd. 

With  my  personal  regards  and  best  wialies 
as  usual. 

Congressman  Jim  Fulton. 

U.S.S.  "Georgk  C.  Marshall," 
At  Sea.  North  Atlantic,  March  28,  1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Ptjlton:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our  36th 
Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S.S. 
George  C.  Marshall  was  built  by  the  Newport 
News  ShipbuUdlng  &  Dry  Dock  Co..  New- 
port News,  Va.  We  also  have  In  operation 
22  attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  making 
a  total  of  68. 

This  ship  ia  named  for  a  distinguished 
soldier-statesman.  General  of  the  Army 
George  C.  MarshaU  (1880-1968).  Bom  and 
reared  in  Uniontown,  Pa.,  the  son  of  an  op- 
erator of  coal  and  coke  indxistsrtee  who  had 
left  Kentucky  aft«r  the  CivU  War.  Marshall 
grew  up  with  an  tinusual  understanding  of 
northern  and  southern  viewpoints.  His 
famUy.  of  Scotcb-Irtab  origin,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Virginia.  Moving  to 
Kentucky  around  1780  wban  tbia  vaa  still 
fronUer  country,  they  became  prominent  In 


local  and  State  politics  and  as  planters  and 
professional  men. 

In  his  boyhood,  Marshall  got  rather  tired 
of  hearing  about  his  famous  collateral  rela- 
tive. Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  and  felt  it 
was  about  time  someone  else  in  the  family 
made  a  name  for  himself.  As  It  turned  out. 
he  took  the  first  step  in  this  direction  when, 
after  graduation  from  Virginia  Military  In- 
stitute, he  applied  for  and  received  a  ccan- 
mlssion  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 
His  retirement  to  private  Ufe  at  71  brought 
to  an  end  a  half  century  of  public  service 
which  for  sheer  competence  and  devotion  to 
duty  has  rarely  been  surpassed. 

Yet  outside  the  military  he  was  Itnown 
only  during  his  last  12  years  as  a  public 
servant.  The  early  careers  of  nearly  all  great 
war  commanders  seem  drab  and  in  no  way 
predicUve  of  their  wartime  achievements. 
The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  a  career  officer 
normally,  that  is  in  peacetime,  does  not  prac- 
tice his  profession  but  remains  a  student, 
eternally  preparing  himself  for  an  eventual- 
ity that  he  and  everyone  else  hopes  will 
never  occur.  This  peculiarity  of  the  military 
profession  accounts  fw  the  fact  that  the 
special  competence  of  career  officers  tends 
to  be  undervalued  by  outsiders,  yet  without 
it  no  war  is  won.  This  ctxnpetence  can  only 
be  acquired  by  practical  experience  over  a 
long  career  span.  No  layman  has  it,  how- 
ever brilliant  he  may  be,  for  intellect  alone, 
pure  ratiocination  alone  vrtll  not  produce  It. 
just  as  it  will  not  produce  •  the  surgeon's 
operating  skill. 

It  was  a  measure  of  President  Roosevelt's 
greatness  as  a  war  leader  that  he  fully  un- 
derstood this.  He  was  very  much  hia  own 
Commander  in  Chief,  he  ran  the  war,  made 
the  broad  policy  decisiona,  but  In  the  execu- 
tion of  these  policies,  in  matters  of  strategy, 
tactics  and  operations,  he  nearly  always  de- 
ferred to  the  professional  Judgment  of  bis 
military  top  command,  especially  that  of 
General  Marshall. 

Marshall's  unusuaUy  long  tenure  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  contributed  to  hia  effective- 
ness, for  able  men  grow  abler  when  they  see 
a  task  tlirough  from  beginning  to  end. 
Heading  the  Military  Establishment  during 
the  entire  6-year  war  period,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  and  orderly  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  military  forces  from  175.000 
men,  13,000  officers,  and  some  1,000  planes 
to  over  8  million  men,  764,000  officers  and 
69,000  planes.  In  an  incredibly  brief  time,  a 
peacetime  army  ranking  17th  among  tbe 
world's  national  armies,  had  become  a  vast, 
flexible,  superbly  eqtiipped  and  trained 
force — "mobilized  aa  if  from  nowhere,"  to 
quote  Secretary  of  War  Stlmson — with  which 
a  difficult  six-front  war  was  won.  Onoe  the 
Initiative  was  ours,  there  were  "practically 
no  serious  setbacks."  Marshall's  "time- 
tables of  the  successive  operations"  proved 
aoctu-ate. 

To  an  astonishing  extent,  the  war  went 
"according  to  plan."  Hia  estimatee  of  the 
nximber  of  combat  divisions  required  for 
victory  were  "adequate  and  yet  not  exces- 
sive." No  combat  division  was  left  in  this 
country  when  Germany  surrendered;  all 
were  overseas  In  the  theaters  of  war.  It  took 
every  man  the  Nation  had  mobilized,  wrote 
Marshall  in  bis  Final  War  Report,  "to  do  our 
part  of  the  Job  in  Euroi)e  and  at  the  aame 
time  keep  the  Japanese  enemy  under  control 
In  the  Paclfllc." 

Marshall  became  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on 
the  day  Germany  attacked  Poland — "by  a 
favor  of  Providence."  aa  President  Tniman 
waa  later  to  remark.  Not  the  least  of  hia 
aclilevements  was  completion  of  a  good  part 
of  the  military  buUdup  during  the  27 
montha  of  peace  that  were  granted  ua 
whUo  Europe  and  the  Far  Bast  were  em- 
broiled in  war.  The  Army  had  grown  to 
eight  times  ite  peacetime  strength  when 
Japan  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7. 
1941.    We  were  much  better  prepared  than 
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we  bikd  been  In  1917,  and  this  despite  wlde- 
tprtntO.  oppoaltlon  to  military  preparations, 
rallectlng  In  Ita  emotional  Intensity  the 
paaslonate  determination  of  the  American 
people  not  to  become  Involved  In  this  war. 

Marshall  worked  hard  to  dispel  the  popular 
confusion  of  preparedness  with  warmonger- 
ing, to  awaken  the  public  from  the  dangerous 
Illusion  that  our  unrealized  power  potential 
would  deter  an  aggressor,  our  mere  wish  to 
avoid  war  secure  us  peace.  He  tried  to  make 
clear  to  the  public  that  much  time  must 
elapse  between  deciding  to  arm  and  being 
armed  and  that  we  could  not  safely  count  on 
being  granted  this  time  If  war  were  thrust 
upon  us.  He  said  once  In  a  speech  that  "per- 
haps the  most  important  task  of  the  Army  Is 
to  plan  and  scheme  and  work  to  the  end  that 
this  time  factor  will  be  kept  to  a  minimum." 
0\ir  p««t  experience  worked  against  him.  We 
bad  never  yet  had  to  pay  the  price  of  defeat 
for  failure  to  prepare  In  time  for  war.  Al- 
though the  war  waa  manifestly  moving 
eloaer,  the  bill  extending  selective  service 
pMMd  by  but  a  single  vote — Juat  4  months 
before  we  were  at  war.  It  was  an  election 
ymi  and  public  opinion  had  made  itself 
heard. 

World  War  n  was  a  coalition  war  of  global 
dimensions  in  which  03  million  men  and 
women  were  mobilized.  For  the  Allies  to 
win.  It  was  as  essential  that  they  prosecute 
the  war  in  the  closest  accord,  as  that  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Never  be- 
fore was  a  coalition  war  fought  with  such 
unity  of  purpose  and  effort  by  so  disparate 
a  group  of  alllea:  never  had  such  prodigious 
exertions  been  required  of  each  member 
state.  Decisive  for  the  success  of  the  alliance 
was  the  fact  that  the  two  members  who 
Jointly  accounted  for  the  larger  part  of  its 
total  military  and  economic  strength  fought 
the  war,  from  the  start,  under  a  unified  high 
command.  In  Stlmson's  Judgment  there 
were  two  main  reasons  why  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  able  to  use  their 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  as  If  they  were  a 
single  military  unit;  Rooacvelt's  and  Church- 
ill's determination  to  wage  the  war  as  a  team, 
and  General  ICarahall's  organizing  genius 
and  diplomatic  skill.  He  was  the  dominant 
member  of  the  Joint  command  organiza- 
tion— the  combined  chiefs  of  staff — of  wliom 
Churchill  said  that  "there  was  never  a  more 
serviceable  war  machinery  established  among 
alUea." 

Upon  his  retirement  frotn  active  military 
service  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Marshall  was 
stunmoned  to  important  civilian  posts: 
Ambassador  to  China  (1946-46).  Secretary 
of  State  (1947-49) .  and  Secret&ry  oi  Defense 
(1950-61).  He  was  the  first  military  leader 
ever  to  hold  the  two  highest  ranking  Cabinet 
positions,  the  first  to  serve  in  one  war  as  the 
military  head  of  the  Army  and  in  another 
(Korea)  as  the  civilian  head  of  all  our  land, 
■•a,  and  air  forcee.  Momentous  cbangcM  took 
place  In  American  foreign  policy  while  he  was 
Secretary  of  State  and  in  these  he  played  an 
active  part — rescue  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  Communist  conquest,  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  through  the  Marshall  Plan.  InltiaUon 
of  discussions  leading  to  establishment  of 
NATO.  For  his  contributions  to  the  gen- 
erous and  imaginative  aid  program  which 
bears  his  name.  Marshall  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prtae  (1953).  the  first  military  man 
ever  to  have  been  so  honored. 

A  reticent  man  who  shunned  publicity. 
Marshall  once  remarked.  "1  think  I  prize  my 
privacy  more  than  anything  else  "  This,  and 
the  fact  that  the  story  could  not  be  told 
honestly  and  completely  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  many  people,  decided  him  not  to 
write  his  memoirs.  Marshall  resisted  pree- 
•ures  from  frtenda  and  lavish  offers  from  pub- 
Ushers.  The  doaeet  be  came  to  an  autobi- 
ocraphlcal  record  via  bis  final  war  report 
covering  the  yean  tMS-«6. 

ThU  brief  (153  pttgea).  lucid  and  factual 
descrlpUon  of  the  buildup,  the  logistics,  tbe 


strategy,  the  steps  on  the  way  to  victory,  was, 
as  his  biographer  Robert  Pajme  remarks,  "a 
history  of  the  war  which  could  only  be  writ- 
ten at  a  time  of  triumph  by  the  man  most 
responsible  for  the  triumph."  Through  it 
"there  shines  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  man 
at  bis  best :  complex  and  unyielding,  stripped 
like  a  runner  for  the  race." 

Those  who  most  directly  depended  on 
Marshall  are  best  qualified  to  add  to  our 
understanding  of  this  man.  When  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
appoint  Marshall  Chief  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe — even  though  he  was  so  obviously 
the  logical  choice  that  the  appointment  was 
ttkken  for  granted — he  left  the  decision  to 
the  general. 

The  war  was  too  big  for  personal  feelings 
or  desires  to  enter  such  a  decision,  replied 
Marshall,  whereupon  the  President  said.  "I 
feel  now  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  sleep  at 
night  with  you  out  of  the  country,"  and  kept 
him  by  his  side.  Marshall  knew  as  well  as 
the  President  that  field  commanders  rather 
than  chiefs  of  staff  are  remembered  In  his- 
tory, but  this  counted  for  nothing  with  him. 

As  with  all  men  who  render  great  public 
service,  his  sense  of  duty  always  took  prece- 
dence over  personal  concerns.  Dean  Ache- 
son  tells  of  an  interview  he  had  with  him 
shortly  after  Marshall  became  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  reply  to  Acbeson's  query  as  to  what  was 
expected  of  him  as  chief  aid.  Marshall  said: 
"First,  the  most  unvarnished  truth,  particu- 
larly about  myself.  I  have  no  feelings  ex- 
cept those  which  I  reserve  for  Mrs.  Marshall." 
Churchill  called  him  "a  magnificent  org- 
anizer and  builder  of  armies — the  American 
Camot";  Truman  wrote  that  "to  him,  as 
much  as  to  any  individual,  the  United  States 
owes  Its  future";  but  Robert  Payne  came  per- 
haps closest  to  the  essence  of  Marshall  in 
this  passage:  "It  can  be  said  of  him.  as  it  ran 
be  said  of  few  others,  that  he  lived  for  an 
idea,  and  the  Idea  was  America." 
Respectfully. 

H.  O   Rk'kuver. 


Pat  Teeth  ia  Dof  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6.  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  maU 
very  deflnltely  shows  that  people 
throughout  our  country  are  deeply  dis- 
appointed In  the  bill  (H.R.  13881 )  which 
has  just  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  purportedly  to 
resTilate  dealers  of  animals — dogs  and 
cats — used  In  research.  There  is  an  al- 
ternative bill  available  which  has  over- 
whelming public  support  In  every  part 
of  the  country.  This  Is  the  bill  which  I 
have  Introduced.  H.R.  13346.  which  is 
identical  to  the  one  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  HelstoskiI  and  seven  other 
Members  of  the  House.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  substitute  the  text  of  this 
strong  bill  for  the  weak  committee  bill 
when  the  matter  comes  before  us  on  the 
House  floor. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  March  30.  1966.  entitled  Put 
Teeth  In  Dog  BUI." 


Put  TzirrH  xi«  Doo  Bill 

To  the  dismay  of  humanitarians  who  have 
been  fighting  for  strong  legislation  to  halt 
stolen-pet  traffic,  a  dognaplng  bill  without 
teeth  has  been  given  the  stamp  of  approval 
by  the  House  Agricultural  Committee. 

This  weak  bUl  would  merely  leave  setting 
of  standards  for  dealers  and  laboratories  and 
presumably  their  enforcement.  If  any.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It 
would  permit  auction  sale  of  animals,  where 
abuses  of  animals  occur. 

Another — and  much  stronger — bill.  HA 
10743 — can  still  come  to  the  rescue  of  pets 
stolen  by  callous  dealers,  and  their  unhappy 
owners,  often  children. 

This  meausre  reqiUres  deUlled  bookkeep- 
ing  by  the  dealers,  a  6-day  delay  in  dlspos- 
Ing  of  animals  whose  owners  may  be  des- 
perately searching  for  them,  and  bennlng  o( 
the  auctions  at  which  many  pets  disappear 
forever. 

This  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
HxNBT  Helstoski.  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  is  cosponsored  by  Ohio's  Congresswoman 
Peancxb  p.  Bolton  and  Congressman  Robest 
E.  Sweeney.  Letters  to  these  Legislators  in 
care  of  House  Office  Building.  Washington, 
would  help. 
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Propoied  Budget  Redactions  Incontitteat 
WitJi  U.S.  Goals:  SUtement  by  Dr. 
Glenn  H.  Beck,  Vice  President  for  Agti- 
cultve,  Kansas  State  University,  Man- 
hattan, Kans. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
In  the  United  States  have  the  back- 
ground In  agricultural  research  and  ex- 
tension work  that  Dr.  Glenn  Beck,  jice 
president  for  agriculture  at  Kansas 
State  University.  Manhattan.  Kans.,  has. 
I  look  to  him  as  an  authority  and  so  do 
many  of  my  colleagues.  He  has  recent- 
ly drafted  a  statement  In  opposition  to 
the  proposed  cuts  In  funds  to  carry  oat 
agricultural  research  and  extension 
programs,  as  well  as  the  reduction  In 
funds  to  the  land-grant  colleges. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  1 
want  to  bring  Dr.  Beck's  remarks  to  Uw 
attention  of  my  colleagues,  l)ecause  he 
knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  I  am  sure 
his  observations  will  be  valuable  In  tbe 
resolving  of  present  controversies  over 
what  Is  needed  in  the  way  of  appropria- 
tions to  sustain  these  programs. 

The  statement  follows : 
PaoposKo  BtJDCET  Reductions  Inconsistewt 

With  U.S.  Goals 
(By  Glenn  H.  Beck,  vice  president  for  agri- 
culture. Kansas  State  University.  Manhat- 
tan. Kans.) 

President  Johnson's  proposed  budget  re- 
ductions to  research,  education  and  exten- 
sion are  Inconsistent  in  light  of  his  an- 
nounced campaign  to  alleviate  poverty  at 
home  and  hunger  abroad.  The  President,, 
untU  these  proposed  budget  reductions,  had 
stressed  the  importance  of  research  and  edu- 
cation in  reaching  those  goals. 


Proposed  increases,  rather  than  reductions, 
vould  much  more  logically  support  tbe  Oov- 
eniment's  program. 

The  work-study  programs  under  the  Anti- 
poverty  Act  authorize  $55,700,000  to  Increase 
college  enrollments  of  bright  youth  whose 
parents'  Incomes  are  below  certain  levels: 
tbe  guaranteed  student  loan  fund  under  the 
Higher  Education  Act  encourages  students 
to  attend  college  on  credit;  through  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  Congress  au- 
thorizes tbe  Office  of  Education  to  guarantee 
upto  $700  million  In  student  loans;  the 
Higher  Education  Act  makes  $70  million  (In 
matching  funds)  available  to  college  stu- 
dents as  outright  grants.  Though  some  uni- 
versity administrators  may  question  parts 
of  programs  used  to  attain  the  American 
Ideal  that  any  youth  with  the  ability  to  at- 
tend college  should  not  be  deprived  by  lack 
of  finances  from  doing  so.  I  thinlt  they 
unanimously  agree  with  the  Ideal. 

The  above  programs  calling  for  more  teach- 
ers, more  research,  and  more  extension  edu- 
cation automatically  make  the  present  pro- 
posals to  reduce  imiverslty  appropriations 
■elf -contradictory. 

(College  enrollments  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  Increasing  and  at  several  land- 
grant  universities,  including  Kansas  State, 
the  greatest  percentage  increases  have  been 
in  the  college  of  agriculture.  Yet  the  pro- 
posed budget  is  to  reduce  Instructional  sup- 
port to  the  68  land-grant  institutions  of 
higher  learning  by  $12  million.  Either  the 
programs  to  help  swell  enrollments  or  the 
proposal  to  reduce  educational  funds  is  a 
mockery. 

The  proposal  to  shift  $10  million  in  sup- 
port of  cooperative  extension  programs  from 
allocation  by  formula  to  allocation  by  Fed- 
eral grant  appears  relatively  Innocuous  on 
the  surface;  however.  It  has  several  potential 
defects.  Its  most  apparent  weakness,  which 
persons  desiring  a  strong  centralized  gov- 
ernment win  contend  Is  a  strength.  Is  that 
It  transfers  decision-making  from  the  States 
to  Federal  bureaus.  History  has  shown  bu- 
reaus to  be  less  responsive  to  the  people's 
wUl — and  even  to  succeeding  executive  ad- 
ministrations— than  are  State  governments. 
Also  the  wisest  decisions  often  are  made 
by  persons  closest  to  the  problem  or  situa- 
tion. Strong  State  extension  programs  dem- 
onstrate the  validity  of  that  principle. 

Another  principle  that  might  be  even  more 
damaging  wovUd  be  quite  possible,  if  not 
probable,  under  the  prop>osed  transfer  of 
funds.  It  Is  that  the  most  competent  State 
extension  services  (those  heavily  committed 
to  economic  development  and  antljMverty 
programs)  would  be  p>enallzed.  while  the 
least  competent  wotild  be  rewarded.  No  or- 
ganization or  government  can  long  endure 
under  such  a  practice,  but  the  transfer  of 
$10  million  from  distribution  by  formula  to 
grants  would  invite  grantors  wittingly  or 
unwittingly  to  reward  the  incompetent  with 
funds  withheld  from  the  competent. 

For  example,  the  propnaeed  exchange  would 
move  $182,112  from  the  Kansas  cooperative 
extension  service  to  the  grant  fund,  which 
Kansas  theoretically  could  still  receive.  pro- 
Tiding  her  work  projects  were   approved. 

Kansas'  allocation  of  extension  funds  for 
work  In  community  and  resource  develop- 
ment, mental  health,  the  food  stamp  plan, 
•ntlpoverty  and  other  programs  has  in- 
creased from  1.9  percent  In  1961  to  22.8  per- 
cent in  1965.  Kansas  has  channeled  con- 
siderable State  money  and  even  some  county 
funds  Into  those  programs,  which  are  exactly 
the  kind  that  theoretically  qualify  for  the 
proposed  Federal  grant  funds.  On  the  other 
•jand,  some  State  extension  services  have 
emphasized  such  areas  much  less.  On  the 
theory  that  those  who  have  done  the  least 
need  the  most  Federal  grants,  persons  mak- 
ing grants  could  feel  Justified  in  approving 
■«t  of  the  funds  for  such  areas — never 
'•wgnlzlng  that  by  so  doing,  they  were  re- 
••rding  the  Incompetent  at  the  expense  of 
U»e  competent. 


The  proposed  $8,500,000  reduction  In 
research  funds  tor  the  agriciUttiral  experi- 
ment stations  ot  the  land-grant  institutions 
($117,000  to  Kansas  State  University)  cornea 
Immediately  after  oior  Government's  decision 
to  ship  great  quantities  of  grain  to  India  to 
prevent  mass  starvation  and  recognition  by 
the  Government  that  agricultural  products 
are  needed  in  Vietnam,  that  agricultural 
scientists  are  needed  to  find  ways  to  Increase 
productivity  of  Vietnamese  farms  and  to 
teach  Vietnamese  villagers  how  to  achieve 
and  sustain  greater  agricultural  productivity. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  university 
profeesors  have  been  discussing  and  publiciz- 
ing the  extreme  urgency  to  increase  world- 
wide agricultural  output  while  stemming  ris- 
ing populations. 

It  Is  qvUte  well  agreed  that  2  billion  of  the 
earth's  present  3  billion  population  Is  under- 
fed or  starving.  Projecting  recent  population 
increases  only  34  years  (to  AJ5.  3000)  gives 
a  population  of  6  billion.  That  would  mean 
that  with  food  production  of  the  earth  then 
doubled,  we  would  have  2  billion  persons  well 
fed  and  4  billion  hungry  and  starving.  The 
hungry  and  starving  then  woxUd  equal  133 
I>ercent  of  the  present  popiilatlon  of  th« 
eart^. 

Many  Americans,  and  I'm  certain  most 
Congers&men  are  among  them,  think  that 
relatively  small  Islands  of  plenty  could  not 
exist  in  such  seas  of  want. 

The  underproduction  of  food  and  the  over- 
production of  people  have  given  the  have 
nations  the  gargantuan  task  of  closing  the 
Incredibly  huge  gap  between  food  supplies 
and  undernourished  human  beings  In  have- 
not  areas. 

In  view  of  the  experience  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  had  with  grant  programs  and 
President  Johnson's  recent  intervention  with 
strong  corrective  suggestions,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  he  still  seems  to  favor  grant  pro- 
grams over  the  long  accepted  formula  distri- 
bution plan.  The  budget  proposes  an  In- 
crease of  $2.giO,(X)0  In  grant  and  contract 
funds  while  proposing  an  $8,500,000  reduc- 
tion In  agricultural  research  funds  distrib- 
uted by  formula. 

I  think  most  Congressmen  are  aware  that 
formula  distribution  of  funds  has  worked 
well  and  that  America's  food  producing  abil- 
ity has  become  the  envy  of  the  earth,  Includ- 
ing Communst  nations,  under  the  Morrill 
and  subsequent  acts. 

Goals  of  the  Federal  administration  and 
the  States  are  much  more  likely  to  be 
achieved  with  formula  distribution  of  estab- 
lished funds  for  staffed,  productive  research, 
extension,  and  teaching  programs. 

That  arrangement  has  produced  the  best 
fed  nation  of  the  world  and  an  educational 
system  considered  by  many  to  be  America's 
greatest  social  Invention.  Land-grant  col- 
leges are  not  sacrosanct,  but  Increased  en- 
rollments. Increased  populations,  and  In- 
creased conunltments  to  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  make  the  proposed  reductions 
in  funds  to  land-grant  universities  highly 
illogical— to  put  It  mildly. 


Connecticat  Is  Proad  of  Sir  Winston 
Charchill's  Ancestral  Tie  to  Natmef 
State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF  ooNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  later 
this  week  a  magnificent  statue  of  Sir 


Winston  Churchill  will  be  unveiled  here 
in  Washington.  This  statue,  which 
stands  in  front  of  the  British  Embassy  on 
Masschussetts  Avenue,  Is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  this  immortal  Anglo-American  citizen. 
Sir  Winston  will  look  upon  this  great  city, 
which  he  often  visited,  with  one  foot 
resting  on  American  soil  and  one  foot  c«i 
British  soil. 

It  seems  fitting  to  me  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  recent  article 
that  appeared  In  the  magazine  Ysmkee. 
Written  by  Marion  D.  Maronn,  it  tells 
of  Sir  Winston's  great,  great,  great,  great 
grandmother,  Abigail  Jerome  Deming, 
who  lies  burled  In  the  Downs  Street 
Cemetery  in  Bristol,  Conn, 

Sib  Winston's  CoNNEcnctrr  Ancestors 
(By  Marlon  D.  Maronn) 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written,  and 
will  continue  to  be  written,  about  the  "grand 
old  man."  Sir  Winston  CJhurchlll.  Here  in 
Bristol.  Conn..  In  a  now  obscure  cemetery, 
proudly  stands  a  simple  gravestone,  with- 
standing the  generations  of  time  to  infcMin 
us  that  she.  Abigail  Jerome  Deming.  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  line  of  Jeromes.  The 
Jerome  family  continued  on  and  on  through 
the  years.  Beautiful  Jennie  Jerome  married 
Lord  Randolph  Church,  of  England,  and  with 
the  premature  birth  of  their  son,  Winston. 
on  November  30,  1874.  the  Yankee  blood  of 
the  Jeix)me8  was  to  be  carried  on — to  heights 
that  no  one  could  Imagine  at  that  time. 

In  tracing  ancMtors  one  can  becocne  so  in- 
volved and  spend  more  time  than  Intended, 
so  I  will  try  to  condense  the  facts  for  you. 
The  very  first  Jerome  in  America  was  a 
Timothy  Jerome  who  came  from  E:iigland  in 
1710  and  settled  in  the  Meriden  area,  Icnown 
in  those  days  as  Walllngf  ord.  Timothy  mar- 
ried AblgaU  and  they  had  10  chUdren.  This 
Is  the  Abigrail  who  is  buried  In  the  Downs 
Street  Cemetery  here  In  Bristol.  Timothy 
died  a  wealthy  man  leaving  a  large  estate  of 
money  and  lands.  Including  property  in  New 
Cambridge  (Bristol). 

Two  of  the  Jerome  sons  built  homes  here; 
William  and  Zerubbabel  Jerome  founded  the 
Bristol  branch  of  the  family.  Another  of  the 
brothers  (remember  Abigail  ha<no  children) . 
Samuel,  received  the  family  homestead  in 
Walllngford  upon  the  death  of  his  father. 
Samuel  moved  in  1794  to  Massachusetts; 
shortly  after,  he  moved  to  Onondaga  County 
in  New  York  to  settle  there  and  raise  his 
family;  and  they  In  turn  settled  there. 
Samuel  had  a  son  Aaron;  he  had  a  son  Isaac; 
and  he  had  a  son,  Leonard.  Now  the  rela- 
tionship Is  getting  close  enough  to  connect 
with  Sir  Winston.  Leonard  Jerome  married 
and  had  three  beautiful  daughters;  one  was 
called  Jennie,  who  was  destined  to  become 
the  mother  of  a  great  man. 

Although  Jennie's  father  came  from  hum- 
ble farming  stock,  with  a  long  line  of  Yankee 
ancestors  (some  ot  these  Bristol  Jeromes), 
he  worked  his  way  through  Union  College 
(Princeton),  studied  law  In  Albany,  bought 
a  Rochester  newspaper,  and  made  a  million 
dollars  In  the  stock  market.  He  became  the 
father  of  the  American  turf,  founding  many 
racetracks  and  organizing  the  American 
Jockey  Club,  with  Augtist  Belmont,  of  New 
York  City.  This  man  made  and  lost  for- 
tunes at  the  drop  of  a  hat;  his  family  sp>ent 
most  of  Its  time  In  E^ngland  during  this  pe- 
riod. The  three  Jerome  girls  vrere  interna- 
tional beauties,  well  known  In  the  Royal 
set.  Jennie  met  her  husband-to-be — Lord 
Randolph  ChurchlU — at  a  ball  aboard  a 
cruiser  anchored  In  the  English  harbor  of 
Cowes. 

On  his  father's  side.  Sir  Winston  was  de- 
scended from  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
One  popular  Churchill  biographer.  G.  Bocca. 
states.  "It's  probable  that  Winston's  Amer- 
ican blood  and  ancestry  had  a  good  de&l  to 
do  with  his  distinguished  career,  there  were 
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very  few  Cburchllls  with  the  strong  spirit 
and  perseverance  that  was  evident  In  the 
Jerome  strain."  Another  btograph«r.  Rob- 
ert Lewis  Taylor,  states  that  the  "American 
ancestors  never  wasted  time,  were  dedicated 
to  toll  and  quick  advancement.  Hla  keen 
sense  and  shrewdneos  as  well  as  humor,  came 
Irom  the  American  forebears." 

Abl^U  Jerome  Demlng  was  five  genera- 
tions removed  from  Sir  Winston,  but  the 
Jeromes  kept  track  of  their  lUustrloua  rela- 
tive closely.  8.  B.  Jerome,  son  of  Chavmcey 
Jerome,  well-known  clockmaker  of  Bristol 
and  New  Haren,  wrote  In  a  paper  called  the 
Bristol  Herald,  dated  January  18,  1900,  a 
lengthy  article  on  ChurcblU's  escape  from 
a  Boer.  Africa  prison.  He  was  a  newspaper 
correspondent  at  the  time.  The  article  went 
Into  the  ancestry,  mentioning  the  little- 
known  fact  that  1^.  Churchill  had  living 
relatives  In  Bristol  during  that  time.  Many 
other  articles  have  appeared  locally  since 
then,  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Jeromes 
to  the  ChurchUls. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  seems  remote,  but  It 
does  shed  some  light  on  the  origin  of  that 
rugged  spirit,  humor,  and  other  traits  of 
Winston  Churchill  that  started  with  Abigail 
Jerome,  Timothy,  and  their  10  children. 


Governor  Lead*  Tribute  to  Crown 
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IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
more  than  500  persons  in  my  congres- 
sional district  gathered  together  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  State  assemblyman  who 
serves  one  of  the  districts  In  my  area 
In  the  State  legislature  In  Sacramento. 
Calif.  This  man.  Assemblyman  Robert 
W.  Crown,  who,  in  addition  to  being  one 
of  the  most  forceful  and  effective  as- 
semblymen from  the  14th  District  of  Cal- 
ifornia, In  Its  history,  has  also  gained  a 
statewide  reputation  as  being  one  of  the 
ablest  and  best  chairmen  of  the  as- 
sembly's ways  and  means  committee. 

One  of  the  finest  testimonials  to  As- 
semblyman Crown's  greatness  is  the  fact 
that  Oovemor  Brown  personally  came 
to  Oakland.  Calif.,  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  In- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ac- 
count of  this  dinner  which  appeared  in 
the  March  25  issue  of  the  Alameda 
Times-Star, 

GovzRNoa  LzAas  Tributx  to  CaowN 
(By  Win  Currier) 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  last  night  led  a 
gathering  of  over  500  persons  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  Assemblyman  Robert  W.  Crown,  laud- 
ing in  particular  Crown's  work  as  chairman 
of  the  assembly  ways  and  means  committee. 

The  Governor  was  featured  speaker  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  held  In  Oakland  honoring 
Crown,  who  Is  seeking  reelection  to  the  as- 
sembly from  the  14th  district,  which  Is  com- 
posed of  San  Leandro,  Alameda,  and  parts 
of  Oakland  and  San  Lorenzo. 

Governor  Brown  praised  Crown  as  "one  of 
our  ablest  and  most  effective  legislators  in 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  finest  leglslaUve 
bodies  In  the  Nation." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "I  believe  In  the  Invest- 
ments California  has  been  making  In  a  better 
OallfomU.     Bob   Crown   believes    In    them. 


and  the  great  majority  of  Callfornlans  be- 
lieve In  them  and  are  proud  of  the  results." 

He  noted  the  magnitude  of  Crown  s  Job  as 
chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee 
since  1961  and  said  that  Crown  "as  much  as 
any  single  man  is  responsible  for  steering 
the  bxidget  through  the  legislature  to  enact- 
ment." 

He  said  he  was  "sorry  to  disappoint  some  of 
my  Republican  friends  who  might  wish  we 
had  Increased  taxes  so  they  could  decry 
them.  But  the  record  Is  open,  clear,  and 
unmistakable  for  thinking  citizens  to  ex- 
amine." 

Pointing  to  the  record  he  declared.  "We 
have  given  this  State  seven  consecutive  bal- 
anced budgets.  This  year  we  will  enact  the 
eighth. 

"We  have  had  6  consecutive  years  without 
a  major  revision  In  the  State's  tax  system. 

"The  relative  Increase  In  State  taxes  per 
1 100  of  personal  Income  In  the  last  7  years 
has  been  less  than  half  as  much  as  that  m 
the  nine  other  major  Industrial  States." 

He  said  "the  record  of  this  administration 
Is  one  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  balanced 
budgets — balanced  In  dollars  and  cents  and 
balanced  In  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  people." 

The  Governor  said  "the  budget  Is  much 
more  than  a  mere  exercise  in  bookkeeping. 
It  Is  a  comment  representing  thousands  of 
Individual  choices  on  how  best  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  California. 

"It  reflects  the  pK>llclea  and  principles  of 
this  administration.  Every  line  and  every 
page  reflect  the  determination  of  this  admin- 
istration to  provide  quality  government  serv- 
ices In  everything  we  do." 

Governor  Brown  emphasized  that  his  views 
on  the  guest  of  honor  were  shared  by  Crown's 
colleagues  In  the  legislature  and  others  in 
government  "and  these  words  aren't  Jxist 
empty  platitudes  " 

He  cited  the  fact  that  Sacramento  corre- 
spondents voted  Crown  one  of  the  two  hard- 
est working  assembljrmen,  one  of  the  two 
most  effective  and  one  of  the  five  all-around 
best  assemblymen. 

In  a  lighter  vein,  the  Oovemor  paid  a  salute 
to  Mayors  Jack  Mai  teeter  of  San  Leandro  and 
William  Godfrey  of  Alameda  for  their  "soimd 
political  Judgement." 

"I  had  begun  to  worry."  he  said,  "because 
when  I  was  In  Los  Angeles  earlier  thU  week 
my  confidence  In  mayors  wavered  a  little  bit." 

Cotnmentlng  on  the  heavy  entry  Into  the 
races  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor. 
Brown  said  "when  I  read  about  them  aU  I 
feel  a  lot  like  Custer.  I  Just  hope  the  troops 
from  Port  Laramie  arrive  In  time." 

Crown,  speaking  In  conclusion,  extended 
his  thanks  to  all  assembled  for  their  support 
and  attendance,  and  singled  out  several  of 
hla  relatives  and  several  longtime  friends 
who  played  key  roles  In  Incidents  of  his  life. 
The  assemblyman  also  paid.  In  turn,  his 
tribute  to  the  Governor  noting,  among  other 
things,  that  "he  Is  a  man  who  caree  and  who 
Is  always  accessible,  not  Just  to  other  officials 
In  government,  but  to  every  citizen  of  the 
Stote." 

Newt  Elder  was  general  chairman  of  the 
dinner,  which  was  presided  over  by  master 
of  ceremonies  Joseph  A.  Goloblck.  John  B. 
Engberg  led  the  pledge  of  allegiance  and  the 
Reverend  Herbert  Gulce  of  Oakland  pro- 
nounced the  Invocation. 

Introductions  of  dignitaries  at  the  head 
table  and  In  the  audience  weft  performed  by 
Assemblyman  Nicholas  C.  Petrls,  and  Intro- 
duction of  the  Governor  was  by  Oakland  at- 
torney Myron  Anthony  Martin. 

Others  seated  at  the  head  table  Included 
State  Controller  Alan  Cranston.  Real  Estate 
Commissioner  MUton  Oordoa.  Alameda 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee 
Chairman  Dan  Longacre,  Supervisor  Lee 
Sweeney.  State  Highway  Commissioner  Abe 
Kofman  and  Tony  Polvorosa,  cochalrman  of 
the  Crown  campaign. 


Rhodesia    May    Be    Moving    Closer    U 
Soath  Africa  in  Its  Policy  on  Color 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  an  article  which  a|>- 
peared  in  the  March  11  Issue  of  tbe 
Wall  Street  Journal,  by  Paul  Lancastw, 
one  of  their  staff  reporters. 

The  article  Is  datelined  Salisbury. 
Rhodesia,  and  Mr.  Lancaster  writes  of 
the  developing  racial  movement  In  that 
country.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Nation   Mat   Be   Moving   Closes  to   South 
AraicA    IN    Its    Policy    on    Color — Niw 
Strbss    on    Segregation,    Tribks    Is    Tj»» 
Apastheid — Heightened    Tension    Seek- 
Right  or  Admission  Reserved 
(By  Paul  Lancaster) 
Salssbuht,    Rhodesia. — The   signs   readily 
"whites"  and  "nonwhltes"  that  segregate  tht 
races  In  everything  from  telephone  bootla 
to  public  parks  In  South  Africa  are  mlssU^ 
here.    So  are  the  police  who  sometimes  wait 
on  corners  In  South  African  cities  to  check 
the  passes  the  Government  requires  black 
to  carry  so  It  can  contrcH  their  movements. 
But  In  other  ways  there  are  Lndicatiow 
that  the  racial  attitudes  of  Rhodesia's  220.000 
whites,    which    traditionally    have    dlvergsd 
from  those  of  white  South  Africans,  now  ait 
drifting  closer  to  the  policies  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  the  south.    Such  a  development  ob- 
viously holds  far-reaching   Implications  for 
Rhodesia's  4  mUUon  blacks,  whose  status  to 
the  central  issue  In  the  economic  struggle 
Britain   and    Its   allies   are   waging   against 
the    breakaway    regime  of    Prime    Miiilsttf 
Ian  Smith.     Should  the  present  trend  p«- 
slst  and  become  more  pronounced.  It  would 
almoet  certainly   heighten  tensions  in  thk 
already  troubled  part  of  the  world. 

A  visitor  arriving  here  on  a  flight  fton 
Johannesburg  still  finds  that  the  absence  d 
rigid  public  segregation  makes  the  athmos- 
phere  In  Salisbury  distinctly  different  fnai 
that  In  South  Africa.  But  It  soon  becoiMf 
apparent  that  things  are  not  as  free  and 
easy  as  they  seem  at  first. 

"EUROPEANS  only" 

Beside  the  entrances  to  many  restaurants 
are  discreet  little  plaques  that  say  "Right  rf 
Admission  Reserved,"  which  means  no  AfH- 
cans.  Some  public  restrooms  are  divided 
Into  two  sections,  one  open  to  all  races  and 
the  other  marked  "Europeans  only."  Morv- 
over  a  visitor  quickly  learns  that  Rhodeslans 
are  not  always  pleased  by  the  observatloo 
that  the  racial  climate  here  differs  f«m 
South  Africa. 

Says  Jeremy  Pleld,  a  tobacco  farmer  whost 
father,  Winston  Pleld,  preceded  Mr.  Smith  as 
Prime  Minister,  "I  think  South  Africa  vatj 
be  closer  to  the  right  solution  than  we  •«. 
There  is  a  basic  difference  between  black  sad 
white,  and  any  p>ollcy  that  doesn't  accept  thto 
wont" work."  His  wife.  Heather,  who  Is  on* 
of  tbe  many  Rbodeelans  bom  In  South  Af- 
rica, suggests  that  life  here  would  be  plMS- 
anter  for  all  If  more  public  facilities  wtn 
openly  segregated.  "Signs  would  maks  » 
easier  for  Africans."  she  says.  "They  woiMI 
know  what  they  could  <V>,  and  they  wouldat 
have  to  worry  about  It." 


Most  of  land  In  Rhodesia  Is  divided  Into 
white  and  nonwhlte  residential  areas.  Aside 
from  that  Important  exception,  the  country's 
stated  racial  policy  Is  that  It  foUows  a  non- 
racial  course,  and  this  Is  true,  at  least.  In 
theory. 

There  is  no  ofBclal  policy  of  segregation  In 
pubUc  places.     Businesses   are  free  to  dis- 
criminate If  they  wish,  and  many  do. 
•  •  •  •  • 

VOTING  RULES 

In  politics  there  are  no  racial  qualifications 
for  voters  on  either  of  the  two  voter  rolls, 
one  of  which  Is  made  up  of  more  highly  qual- 
ified voters  who  .elect  60  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  other  of  which  Is  made  up  of 
less  qualified  citizens  who  choose  IS  mem- 
bers. Though  In  practice  It  works  out  so  that 
the  60  "A  roll"  members  represent  whites, 
and  the  15  "B  roU"  members  represent  blacks, 
the  voter  qualification  rules  require  only  that 
certain  Income  and  education  standards  be 
met. 

Thus  there  is  nothing  to  keep  Africans  who 
meet  the  requirements  from  voting  on  the 
dominant  A  roll;  indeed,  a  few  already  do. 
Nor  la  there  any  legal  barrier  to  Africans  as- 
suming a  commanding  role  In  the  govern- 
ment eventually,  should  they  take  full 
advanta^  of  their  rights,  something  many 
have  declined  to  do  In  tbe  past  because  of  a 
black  nationalist  campaign  calling  for  non- 
partlclpatlon  In  the  present  political  setup. 

All  this  Is  a  far  cry  from  South  Africa, 
whose  announced  long-term  goal  Is  to  sepa- 
rate the  races  as  completely  as  possible. 
"South  Africa  has  Its  policy,  and  we  have 
ours,"  says  Prime  Minister  Smith's  Minister 
oi  Information,  Jack  Howman. 

When  Rhodesia  Issued  Its  unilateral  decla- 
ratlcm  of  Independence  from  Britain' last  No- 
vember, South  African  Prime  Minister  Hen- 
drlk  Verwoerd  expressed  friendship  for  Rho- 
desia. But  he  felt  compelled  to  add  that 
"with  respect  to  color  policies  there  Is  no 
slmUarity  between  the  policy  of  separate  de- 
velopment" of  South  Africa  and  the  "policy 
of  partnership  as  applied  In  Rhodesia." 

DRAWING    TOGETHER 

All  the  same,  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  rest  of  the  world  Increasingly 
has  tended  to  bracket  South  Africa  and  Rho- 
desia together  as  bastions  of  white  supremacy 
la  a  largely  black  continent.  And  the  signs 
that  the  two  nations  are  In  fact  drawing 
closer  together  are  numerous,  even  though 
at  this  point  Rhodesia  clearly  Is  not  receiv- 
ing all  the  gasoline  and  other  help  it  would 
like  from  South  Africa  to  enable  It  to  ride 
out  the  economic  sanctions  brought  against 
It  by  Brltlan  and  others. 

"There's  definitely  a  drift  toward  South 
Africa  on  racial  matters."  says  a  man  who 
was  one  of  Rhodesia's  leading  political  fl- 
gufte  In  the  past  but  now  has  been  forced 
out  of  public  life.  "South  Africa's  Infiuence 
here  is  strong  and  growing.  The  radio  here 
uses  more  and  more  South  African  programs. 
Some  businesses  that  admitted  Africans  in 
the  days  of  the  federation  are  segregated 
now.-  (The  reference  Is  to  the  now-dis- 
solved federation  embracing  Rhodesia  and 
what  are  now  Zambia  anl  Malawi.) 

Some  observers  blame  the  pressures 
brought  to  bear  op  Rhodesia  by  Britlan  and 
black-ruled  African  states  for  what  they  see 
as  this  nation's  hardening  racial  ptosltlon. 
They  say  that  fears  of  being  forced  Into  hasty 
acceptance  of  rule  by  Ul-prepared  black 
politicians  caused  Rhodesia  to  depart  from 
sn  essentially  moderate  racial  course  and 
brought  to  the  fore  white  supremacUt  ele- 
ments who  promised  to  head  off  black  do- 
mination. 

"Maybe  I  was  too  optimistic,  but  I  think 
wings  were  moving  In  the  right  direction  for 
the  Africans  here  until  recently,"  says  one 
non-Rhodeslan  resident  of  Salisbury.  "Now. 
nowever,  the  whites  are  being  pushed  In  the 
direction  of  white  supremacy,  and  as  long  as 


the  pressure  keeps  up  Ifs  going  to  get  worse." 
Bu*  some  critics  of  the  solidly  entrenched 
Rhodeslan  Front  government  are  less  chari- 
table. One  British-bom  Salisbury  bxislnees- 
man  argues  that  all  the  talk  by  government 
officials  and  their  supporters  about  the  need 
to  "maintain  standards"  and  avoid  the 
"chaotic"  conditions  that  exist  to  the  north 
where  black  governments  have  taken  over 
has  always  been  a  "smokescreen."  Insists 
the  biislnessman :  "They're  out  to  build 
apartheid  here." 

Discerning  the  Government's  true  position 
Is  not  easy.  Some  Cabinet  members  seem  to 
be  unabashed  white  supremacists,  but  the 
views  of  other  officials  are  more  elusive.  One 
of  those  whose  views  are  particularly  hard  to 
pin  down  Is  the  Prime  Minister  himself. 

A    LOOK   AT   smith's   VIEWS 

During  last  spring's  election  campaign  Mr. 
Smith  was  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
would  be  "no  black  nile  In  my  lifetime." 
He  subsequently  has  Insisted  that  what  he 
really  meant  was  that  there  would  be  no 
"black  extremist  government"  In  his  life- 
time; the  only  criterion  for  the  achievement 
of  political  rights  Is  whether  or  not  a  man 
Is  "civilized,"  not  the  color  of  his  skin,  he 
has  asserted.  Some  observers  are  willing  to 
take  his  words  at  face  value  and  argue  that 
Mr.  Smith  should  not  be  classed  as  a  white 
supremacist.  "I'm  sure  that  Smith  In  his 
own  mind  Is  prepared  to  accept  majority  rule 
and  that  the  only  question  Is  timing."  says 
one  U.S.  student  of  Rhodeslan  affairs. 

Others  are  highly  skeptical  of  this  Judg- 
ment, however.  They  note  that  In  1961, 
when  constitutional  changes  designed  to 
bring  about  wider  African  participation  In 
government  were  being  debated.  Mr.  Smith 
opposed  them.  This  was  true  even  though 
the  provisions  at  issue,  which  are  retained 
In  the  new  constitution  promulgated  after 
the  declaration  of  Independence,  Incorpo- 
rated precisely  the  sort  of  nonraclal  voting 
qualifications  the  Prime  Minister  now  says 
he  favors.  The  position  Mr.  Smith  took  In 
1961  causes  the  skeptics  to  doubt  his  sin- 
cerity today  when  he  insists  he  supports  fuU 
political  rights  for  all  qualified  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race. 

"They  Just  want  a  few  of  us  to  vote,"  maln- 
■  tains  an  African  chauffeur  from  Salisbury. 
The  chauffeur,  an  artlciilate  31-year-old,  sajrs 
he  can't  meet  the  standards  for  the  fran- 
chise at  present. 

These  standards  do  not  appear  particularly 
high;  among  the  categories  of  citizens  eligi- 
ble for  the  B  roU,  for  example,  are  those  with 
an  Income  of  »73»  a  year,  or  those  with  an 
annual  Income  of  $370  coupled  with  3  years' 
secondary  education.  But  In  a  land  where 
the  majority  of  the  Africans  practice  sub- 
sistence agriculture  and  have  almost  no  cash 
Income  and  where  an  African  who  goes  to 
work  for  a  white  farmer  earns  about  $125 
a  year  plus  food  and  housing,  the  income 
requirements  appear  hopelessly  beyond  reach 
for  many.  As  for  the  education  standards, 
while  a  steady  Increase  In  spending  on 
African  schooling  by  the  white  government 
means  that  almost  aU  African  chUdren  now 
Btart  school,  only  1  In  30  of  these  youngsters 
even  begins  the  secondary  level. 

clampdown  on  school  integration 

A  school  administrator  In  Salisbury  says 
that  in  his  field  he  recently  has  seen  several 
signs  of  what  he  regards  as  a  tendency  to 
bring  Rhodesia's  racial  policies  more  In  line 
with  South  Africa's.  Among  them:  Agitation 
In  Parliament  to  stop  predominantly  white 
private  schools  from  enrolling  Africans;  the 
forced  closing  last  December  of  an  African 
secondary  school  located  In  a  European  sec- 
tion of  Salisbury  and  staffed  by  Ehiropean 
women  on  a  volunteer  basis,  and  an  order  to 
a  white  missionary  outside  Salisbury  to  stop 
sending  his  children  to  an  African  school. 

Some  government  critics  also  see  a  move- 
ment m  the  direction  of  apartheid  In  the  In- 


creasing stress  lr«lng  placed  on  African  tribal 
groupings  here.  Preservation  and  strength- 
ening of  tribal  life  Is  an  Impwrtant  aspect  of 
South  Africa's  racial  policy;  the  Justification 
Is  that  It  gives  Africans  freedom  to  develop 
their  own  way  of  life  to  the  full  and  reduces 
social  frictions. 

A  conmilttee  of  the  Rhodeslan  Parliament 
recently  advocated  a  elmilar  effort  to  encour- 
age tribal  life  here.  It  urged  that  Africans 
living  In  the  black  townships  outside  cities  be 
grouped  according  to  tribal  affiliations  and 
recommended  that  the  powers  of  the  tradi- 
tional tribal  chiefs  be  Increased. 

Opponents  of  such  steps  both  here  and  in 
South  Africa  say  the  underlying  motive  Is  to 
divide  the  Africans  and  thereby  make  It 
easier  to  control  them.  Moreover,  a  young 
African  who  lives  In  a  township  outside  Salis- 
bury Indicates  that  at  lea^t  some  blacks 
regard  tribal  affiliations  as  a  heritage  of  their 
long  years  as  second-class  citizens  and  are 
not  at  all  eager  to  cling  to  tribal  ties.  "We're 
all  mixed  up  where  I  live."  says  this  African. 
"There's  no  point  In  dividing  us." 

Adds  a  well-known  white  Rhodeslan  who 
opposes  the  emphasis  on  tribalism:  "For  75 
years  we've  been  trying  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  chiefs.  Now  the  government  is  trying 
to  build  them  up.  It's  Just  like  South 
Africa." 


The  Inflationary  Trend 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OP    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  times 
In  recent  days  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern about  inflation  and  the  necessity  of 
cutting  Federal  spending  to  combat  fur- 
ther Increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

I  wish  to  Include  with  my  remarks  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  subject  from 
the  Alexandria  Gazette  as  follows: 
The  Inplationart  Teend 

The  upward  spiral  of  prices,  which  pinches 
Just  about  all  of  us.  Is  making  Itself  evident 
in  the  estimates  of  prices  for  new  school  con- 
struction facing  the  Fairfax  County  Board  of 
Education.  They  report  the  upward  trend 
indicates  that  costs  wui  run  as  much  as  60 
percent  ahead  of  cost  estimates  when  the 
projects  were  planned  as  part  of  a  6-year 
building  program  for  schools.  No  doubt  the 
increased  estimates  are  based  on  a  fear  of 
contractors  that  the  upward  spiral  may  con- 
tinue and.  If  they  are  to  make  any  new  con- 
tracts, they  must  be  protected  against  future 
boosts  in  labor  and  materials  cost. 

In  view  of  this  example  of  what  Inflation 
can  do  in  the  field  of  construction.  It  Is  a 
little  difficult  to  relate  President  Johnson's 
recent  tirade  on  Inflation  and  his  suggestion 
that  It  could  be  cured  by  wiser  shopping  by 
housewives.  If  the  chief  executive  did  his 
own  marketing  he  would  find  that  the  solu- 
tion is  not  that  simple.  It  Is  apparent  in 
every  line  of  purchasing.  Housewives  may 
change  the  family  diet  from  meat  to  fish  or 
fowl.  These  are  also  going  up.  Trying  to 
balance  the  household  budget  is  Just  as  dif- 
ficult as  balancing  the  national  budget.  The 
only  difference  Is  that  the  householder  can- 
not engage  In  deficit  financing  forever.  The 
grocer  and  the  butcher  will  demand  his  due. 
The  President  undoubtedly  has  a  difficult 
task  facing  him.  He  can  meet  infiatlon 
through  oiUy  two  obvious  methods — higher 
taxation  or  price  controls.  Either  would  be 
politically  dangerous.    Ctirbs  on  credit  might 
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help  but  even  tills  action  would  be  loaded 

with  dangen. 

The  trouble  Mems  to  date  to  the  Federal 
action  In  cutting  taxes.  Many  troubles  were 
solved  thereby.  Unemployment  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Plant  expansions  were  un- 
dertaken.  New  construction  reached  Into 
new  high  ground.  Oovemment  wages  were 
raised  and  the  rolls  expanded.  The  Oreat 
Society  was  Instituted.  The  Intensification 
of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  provided  an  Inten- 
sUylxic  factor.  Speculative  buying  has 
followed. 

In  each  case  In  the  past  the  President  bsis 
acted  on  the  advice  of  economic  advisers. 
They  have  evolved  economic  theories  that 
might  be  compared  to  the  "new  math"  of 
our  schools,  too  novel  for  minds  trained 
in  earlier  schools. 

Perhaps  what  the  President  needs  most  Is 
a  new  set  of  economic  advisers. 


Pkarmacevtkal  Center  Rites  Near 
Giicago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

or  nxiNOts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chicago 
and  its  joirroundlng  area  Is  rapidly  be- 
coming the  most  exciting  community  in 
the  country. 

Great  things  are  happening  in  Chicago. 

The  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  article 
carried  an  excellent  story  on  how  the 
Chicago  area  la  becoming  the  pharma- 
ceutical center  of  the  Midwest. 

This  Is  only  one  example  of  how  In- 
dustry Is  moving  into  the  Chicago  area 
because  of  a  fortuitous  complex  of  fac- 
tors. These  Include  strong  and  compe- 
tent political  leadership  on  the  local 
level;  close  cooperation  wtthln  the  en- 
tire Industrial  community:  adequate 
water  resources;  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities;  and  finally  the  finest 
labor-management  climate  In  the  entire 
United  States. 

The  spectacular  industrial  growth  of 
the  entire  Chicago  area  is  a  tribute  to 
the  fine  leadership  and  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  It 
reflects  upon  the  responsible  attitude  of 
both  the  leaders  of  industry  and  leaders 
of  labor  In  the  Chicago  area. 

With  this  combination  we  can  confl- 
dentally  predict  that  the  Chicago  area 
Is  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  the  most 
exciting  Industrial  complex  in  the  entire 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  New  York^ 
Times  fortifies  my  statement.  I  should 
like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  by  inserting  it  in  the  Record 
today. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  BCar.  27.  1966 1 

PHABMACxuncAi.  CxNTEE  Risrs — TH«mt  COM- 

PANIKS  Aoo  Plants  in  Nobth 

Chicago.  March  26 — Three  Chicago-area 
eompanles — Abbott  Laboratories.  O.  D. 
Searle  ft  Co..  and  Baxter  Laboratories.  Inc. — 
are  devolplng  nearby  Lake  County  Into  the 
phannaceuUeal  canter  ctf  the  Middle  West. 

AbboU  Laboratories  U  In  the  midst  ot  a 
5-y«ar  expansion  program  at  a  430-acre  site 


8  miles  southwest  of  Its  present  plant  In 
north  Chicago.  The  project,  called  Abbott 
Park,  represents  an  Initial  Investment  at 
936  to  930  mlUlon. 

Searle.  based  In  Chicago,  has  acquired 
more  than  600  acres  of  land  in  Lake  County 
Jiist  west  of  north  Chicago  and  adjacent  to 
the  Bite  owned  by  Abbott  laboratories. 
Searle  has  no  more  room  left  to  expaiMl  at 
its  present  plant  site  In  Skokie  and  will  soon 
start  building  new  facilities. 

Baxter  plans  to  move  all  Its  facilities  from 
Morton  Orove  to  a  new  140-acre  site  in  Lake 
County.  The  company  is  seeking  to  have 
the  land  rezoned  for  light  manufacturing 
use. 

WUllam  B.  Graham,  president  of  Baxter, 
noted  that  the  company  has  no  expansion 
room  at  Its  Morton  Grove  site.  He  said: 

"Lake  Covuity  has  become  the  pharmaceu- 
tical center  of  the  Middle  Weet.  with  more 
acreage  owned  by  pharmaceutical  companies 
than  in  any  county  in  the  country. 

"Therefore,  it  seemed  very  natural  for  us 
to  plan  for  our  expansion  there." 

By  the  end  of  1967  Abbott  expects  to  have 
Its  administrative,  research,  production,  and 
warehouse  units  completed,  with  an  esti- 
mated total  of  600,000  square  feet.  This 
complex  will  be  served  by  about  700  em- 
ployees. 

Between  1967  and  1975  additional  faciUties 
win  be  built  In  Abbott  Park.  Increasing  space 
to  1.5  million  square  feet  and  an  additional 
1.000  employees.  Eventually,  Abbott  Park 
will  have  alx)ut  3.000  employees. 

Abbott  Laboratories  Is  a  worldwide  enter- 
prise that  markets  products  In  154  coun- 
tries. S.ales  have  Increased  from  (91.7  mll- 
Uon  in  1955  to  (237  million  In  1965. 

Searle.  which  has  made  some  Improvements 
at  its  Lake  County  site,  also  markets  its  prod- 
ucts overseas.  Its  sales  have  grown  from 
»26  million  In  1955  to  •88.9  mlUlon  last  year. 
Baxter's  flrst  facility  on  the  new  Lake 
County  site  will  be  a  new  headquarters  build- 
ing. Later  it  will  build  a  complex  of  other 
buildings  for  manufacturing  and  warehous- 
ing. 

The  new  Baxter  site  Is  bounded  on  the  Illi- 
nois Tollway  on  the  east,  the  county  Line 
Road  (which  separates  Cook  and  Lake 
County)  on  the  south,  and  Saunders  Road 
on  the  west. 

Baxter  operates  7  domestic  plants  and  10 
foreign  plants.  Its  sales  have  risen  from 
•  12  million  in  1955  to  (64  6  million  in  1965. 
Baxter  and  the  Zenith  Radio  Corp.  recently 
entered  into  an  agreement  to  develop  Jointly 
and  market  medical  electronic  devices.  Bax- 
ter will  be  responsible  for  the  medical  re- 
search and  Zenith  for  electronic  research,  de- 
velopment, and  production. 


CaJt>lnet,  too,  should  read  this  excellent 

letter  that  follows: 

Hangs     Head     in     Shaice     Over     RRODiBtt 

BOTOOTT 

Eorroa:  I  hang  my  head  In  shame  wbaa 
I  realize  what  we  are  dAlng  to  Rhodesia. 
Recently  U.S.  officials  announced  that  m 
would  further  tighten  our  boycott  of  thk 
country.  Just  how  will  we  ever  be  able  to 
Justify  our  actions?  No  matter  how  I  twist, 
or  straighten  out  the  facts,  these  remain: 

1.  Rhodesia  Is  the  only  British  territory  in 
Africa  that  has  been  self-governing  for  man 
than  40  years.  Yet,  Britain  has  given  lnd». 
pendence  to  14  others.  However,  what  k 
more  to  the  point,  this  is  an  internal  squab- 
ble and  we  have  no  business  In  a  family 
fight. 

2.  Since  Rhodesia  could  survive  a  BritMi 
boycott,  we  were  asked  to  help  them.  Hi 
unheslt&ntly  said  "^es."  We  asked  Britain 
to  help  us  in  Vietnam,  and  to  please  stop 
sending  "goodies"  to  North  Vietnam,  at  least. 
and  they  unhesltantly  said  "No." 

3.  However,  Rhodesia's  situation  Is  nst 
comparable  to  Vietnam.  I  understand  that 
In  Vietnam  we  are  fighting  aggressive  com- 
munism, and  Rhodesia  has  always  ban 
atsjichly  antlcommunlstic.  We  send  troops 
around  the  world  to  "stop  CommunlK 
aggression."  but  to  this  friendly  countoy, 
we  give  them  the  economic  sanction  treat- 
ment. 

4.  We  recently  tiUTied  down  their  offer  to 
send  their  troc^s  to  South  Vietnam. 

5.  There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  upris- 
ings and  coups  In  Africa,  but  Rhodesia  hai 
had  only  one  since  1923.  and  that  was  to 
1963.  This  was  between  the  two  NationaUit 
leaders.  Nkomo  and  Sithole.  Upon  their 
arrest,  all  terror  stopped. 

6.  Hey.  Rbodeeia,  you're  not  too  origlsal 
you  know,  we  did  th«  very  same  thing  ta 
1776. 

7.  Where,  oh  where,  are  the  peacenik  pro- 
testers? They  dont  miss  a  single  oppor- 
tunity to  cry.  "U.S.  interference,"  yet  tbsy 
are  strangely  silent. 

Mrs.  H.  Watson, 


Hangs    Head   ia  Shame   Over   Rhodesia 
Boycott 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAIJFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6.  1966 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
amazement  and  the  temperament  of  my 
congressional  district  coincide  with  the 
feelings  expressed  by  a  constituent,  Mrs. 
H.  Watson,  In  San  Diego,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Evening 
Tribune  of  March  31  "Hangs  Head  In 
Shame  Over  Rhodesia  Boycott." 

Every  Member  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate, and  for  that  matter  the  President's 


The  SOth  AniuTertary  of  the  Risinf  if 
Easter  Week,  1916 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NTW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thl« 
Easter  week  I  greet  the  Irish  people  of 
America,  and  of  the  Irish  homeland  It- 
self, and  rejoice  In  celebrating  what  it, 
in  effect,  the  SOth  birthday  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland.  For  though  the  people  ot 
Ireland  never,  through  the  centuries  of 
foreign  rule,  entirely  submitted  or  relin- 
quished their  aspirations  for  national  in- 
dependence, and  though  both  sjwradlc 
national  rebellions,  and  determined  re- 
sistance by  groups  and  individuals,  took 
place  through  those  centuries.  Easter 
we^  marks  the  opening  of  a  steady,  re- 
sistless campaign  for  national  Independ- 
ence. 

Step  by  step,  through  treaties  and 
oompromises,  from  home  rule,  to  Iriili 
Free  State,  to  fully  Independent  Repub- 
lic, Ireland  has  followed  the  path  charted 
for  her  by  the  heroic  dead  whose  memorr 
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we  honor  on  this  anniversary.  We  pay 
tribute  today  to  the  noble  hearts  that 
brought  forth,  and  to  the  loyal  hearts 
that  have  lived  by,  the  aspirations  they 
laid  dowTi  for  the  nation: 

The  Irish  Republic  Is  entitled  to,  and 
hereby  claims,  the  allegiance  of  every  Irish- 
man and  Irishwomen.  The  Republic  guaran- 
tees religious  and  civU  liberty,  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportiuiltles  to  all  Its  citizens, 
and  declares  Its  resolve  to  pursue  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  ot  the  whole  nation  and 
of  all  its  parte,  cherishing  all  the  children  of 
the  nation  equally,  and  oblivious  of  the  dif- 
ferences carefully  fostered  by  an  alien  gov- 
ernment, which  have  divided  a  minority  from 
the  majority  in  the  past. 

Ireland,  like  America,  claims  as  the 
foundation  stone  of  Its  national  exist- 
ence the  twin  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality:  liberty  both  religious  and  civil, 
and  equality  both  of  rights  and  of  op- 
portunities. That  the  Easter  week  ris- 
ing did  not  end  with  its  forcible  putting- 
downi  and  with  the  execution,  imprison- 
ment, and  exile  of  its  various  leaders,  is, 
I  think,  chiefly  due  to  the  large-souled 
generosity  of  the  Proclamation  of  the 
Irish  Republic,  as  well  as  to  the  stead- 
fast courage  of  those  who  signed  It  and 
of  their  lieutenants. 

The  pi-inciples  here  proclaimed  appeal 
to  the  best  in  man's  nature,  and  con- 
trast strikingly  with  the  spiteful  petti- 
ness of  the  alien  government,  which  had 
Bought  to  rule  Ireland  by  dividing  her 
people  against  themselves,  and  by  en- 
abling one  part  of  her  population  to 
profit  by  the  misery  and  degradation 
of  the  other.  Rightly  the  proclamation 
enshirines,  and  hlghtly  the  Republic  of 
Ireland  has  carried  out  in  action,  the 
high  ideal  of  national  imity  and  equal 
treatment  for  all. 

Members  of  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew- 
ish faiths,  even  atheists,  can  be  assured 
of  full  liberty  of  speech  and  action  In 
Ireland;  and  the  land  is  ruled  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  inhabitants  of  Saxon 
or  other  foreign  ancestry  as  for  the  in- 
digenous Irish. 

The  Irish  people,  and  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment, are  alike  committed  to  the  high 
resolve  expressed  in  the  conclusion  of 
Pardalc  Pearse's  statement  from  Kil- 
malnham  Prison : 

If  you  strike  us  down  now  we  shall  rise 
again  and  renew  the  fight,  you  cannot  con- 
quer Ireland,  you  cannot  extinguish  the  Irish 
passion  for  freedom;  If  our  deed  has  not  been 
•ufflcient  to  win  freedom  then  our  children 
will  win  it  by  a  better  deed. 


Hoatewife  Also  Fighting  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CAUTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit  for 
mciusion  in  the  Record  an  article  en- 
Htled  "Housewife  Also  Fighting  War" 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1,  1966,  issue 
w  the  Alhambra,  Oallf .,  Post  Advocate. 


The  editorial  discusses  some  of  the  re- 
sults and  the  causes  of  inflation,  and  I 
believe  its  timely  comments  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  Congress : 

Pood   Pkices  Soaring:    Housfwife   Aiso 

FiCHTINO  Wah 

While  the  administration  Is  engaged  In 
lofty  wars  of  words  in  Washington  against 
Inflation,  the  average  housewife  Is  fighting 
a  much  more  practical  one  each  payday. 

She  may  not  be  concerned  with  the  eeoteric 
Implications  of  credit  tightening,  braking 
the  boom  or  cooling  of  the  economy.  She 
is  aware,  however,  that  each  $20  bill  she  Is 
spending  for  food  theee  days  is  buying  a 
dlsappolntly  small  amount  of  groceries. 

Statistics  support  her.  A  national  poll 
taken  about  a  week  ago  showed  the  average 
family  of  foiu-  is  spending  $18  a  week  more 
for  family  needs  today  than  It  did  Just  a 
year  ago. 

The  Wholesale  Price  Index,  which  reflects 
cost  of  2.200  commodities,  mostly  food,  has 
risen  recently  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent. 
It  had  been  static  from  1959  through  1964. 
Here  ia  California,  the  flrst  crops  picked 
with  nonbracero  labor  last  year  cost  the 
housewife  up  to  20  i)ercent  more  for  canned 
goods  alone.  Bacon  and  even  the  staple 
hamburger  are  being  priced  Into  the  luxury 
class. 

It  would  be  easy,  but  entirely  incorrect,  to 
blame  the  grocer,  the  wholeealn-  or  processor, 
or  the  farmer,  for  rising  food  prices.  Their 
net  Incomes,  however,  have  increased  very 
little  if  at  all. 

The  real  responsibility  for  food  price  In- 
creases lies  at  the  door  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Premature  cancelation  of  the 
bracero  program  has  raised  farm  wages, 
flooded  the  fields  with  Inexperienced  and 
unwilling  help,  and  accounted  for  inflation 
on  the  grocery  shelves. 

Too  often  the  farm  price  support  program, 
which  will  cost  $65  bUllon  from  inception 
through  1969,  has  artificially  raised  prices  by 
Interfering  with  the  competitive  market- 
place. 

Unrestrained  Government  social  programs 
have  added  to  Inflation  by  flooding  the 
Nation  with  money  smd  increasing  purchas- 
ing power  whUe  the  capacity  of  plants  Is 
limited.  Further,  the  Increased  taxes  for 
social  security  and  In  other  areas  wUl  add 
to  the  Inflation  because  the  Government. 
Instead  of  the  Individual,  will  spend  the 
money. 

It  puts  the  housewife  Into  the  Ironic  posi- 
tion of  being  taxed  for  the  privilege  ot  pay- 
ing more  for  the  things  her  family  must 
have. 

On  the  hopeful  side,  housewives  have  a 
habit  of  winning,  as  any  hUsbend  can  testify. 
While  the  administration  wages  its  war  of 
llpeervice  and  semantics  over  inflation,  tfie 
may  have  the  last  say  at  the  bellot  box  in 
November. 


ABS  Plastic  Pipe  Answers  Critics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  was  Invited  to  attend  a  hearing  In 
the  office  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration concerning  a  defense  against 
claims  that  a  certain  type  of  plastic  pipe 
called  acrylonitrile-butadlene-styrene, 
abbreviated  ABS,  was  not  a  suitable  ma- 
terial for  FHA  approved  housing.    Be- 


cause my  prior  business  Interest,  though 
not  directly  Involved,  was  in  an  industry 
which  lised  vast  amoimts  of  this  pipe,  I 
was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  in 
on  the  conference  along  with  two  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House.  The  results  of 
this  hearing  are  aptly  described  In  the 
following  statement  written  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  ABS  Council  who  was 
present.  As  we  move  ahead  to  new  tech- 
niques and  materials  in  this  high-speed 
age  it  would  certainly  seem  in  order  that 
all  new  materials  and  methods,  particu- 
larly one  as  well  tested  as  this,  should  be 
given  ample  opportunity  to  help  us  make 
these  advances  available  to  all. 

I  personally  know  many  people  In  this 
Industry  and  am  willing  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  help  them  tell  the  story  about  the 
ABS  Industry  which  has  such  a  great 
future. 

Mr.   Speaker,   I   insert  the  following 
statement  in  the  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Members  of  Congress : 
FHA    Exonerates    ABS    Drainage    Plitmbing 

One  of  the  miracle  products  now  revolu- 
tionizing American  Industry  and  home  life 
Is  acrylonltrlle-butadiene-styrene,  abbre- 
viated for  simplicity  as  ABS.  Tour  telephone 
Is  made  of  this  material,  which  is'  tougher 
than  some  metals  and  less  costly  to  use. 
Another  use  is  drain,  waste  and  vent  plimib- 
Ing  pipe,  referred  to  again  for  simplicity 
asDWV. 

This  newcomer  came  Into  being  as  a  DWV 
material  only  7  years  ago  and  was  accepted 
for  use  In  PHA-lnsured  construction  In  1961 
after  extensive  evaluation  of  the  data.  FHA 
Use  of  Materials  Bulletin  No.  33  Incorporates 
s  quality  control  program  and  a  5-year  In- 
stallation warranty.  Last  year,  according  to 
homebuilder  statistics,  100,000  homes  used 
ABS  DWV  pipe  In  the  United  States,  at  a 
saving  of  approximately  $100  per  home — 
an  overall  saving  of  $10  mUlion.  P.  N. 
Brownstein,  Assistant  Secretary-Commis- 
sioner of  FHA,  reported  as  of  March  23,  1966: 
"We  have  recently  stirveyed  all  of  our  field 
offices  to  learn  If  there  had  been  any  oc«n- 
plalnts  from  owners  of  homes  with  ABS 
drain,  waste  and  vent  piping.  The  results 
show  that  not  a  single  complaint  had  been 
received." 

A  competing  industry  has  responded  to 
this  competition  by  making  disparaging 
claims  against  ABS  DWV  pipe  In  the  press. 
Last  October  a  statement  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Rzxx>u>  in  which  the  FHA 
was  aksed  to  ban  or  at  least  limit  the  use 
of  ABS  DWV  In  home  construction  tmtil 
charges  against  the  product  were  answered. 

Recently  the  ABS  Council,  representing 
companies  that  manufacture  ABS  raw  mate- 
rial and  pipe  and  flttings,  made  an  impres- 
sive report  to  the  FHA.  comprised  ot  new 
technical  data  provided  by  Independent 
scientific  laboratories  and  Impartlna  experts 
of  national  reputation  in  their  fields. 

Witnesses  emphasized  to  the  FHA  officials 
that  ABS  drainage  systems  do  not  Increase 
the  hazard  in  a  residential  fire.  They  testi- 
fied that  the  material  resists  attack  by  strong 
acid  and  alkaline  cleaners  and  household 
wastes. 

Demonstrations  were  given  o*  ABS  DWV 
plastic  pipe's  physical  toughness  and  dur- 
ability, its  tmique  chemically  welded,  leak- 
proof  Joints,  and  its  long-use  life  as  proven 
by  actual  case  histories. 

Said  John  G.  Dagenkolb,  Independent  firs 
prevention  consultant  and  former  battalion 
chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fire  Department, 
after  reviewing  fire  tests  conducted  by  Prof. 
George  Earl  TroxeU  of  the  University  of  C7aU- 
fomla,  a  nationally  recognized  authority: 
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•In  nonflre  construction.  ABS  DWV  <lo«e 
not  oontrlbot*  to  the  spread  of  Ore  or  In- 
crease the  flre  hazards  in  such  buildings." 

Richard  8.  DeBell.  senior  project  engineer 
of  th«  Internationally  known  DeBell  A 
Richardson  Laboratory.  Hazardvllle,  Oonn., 
reported  his  evaluation  of  ABS  material  In 
the  presence  of  various  chemicals  as  follows: 
"ABS  DWV  has  prolonged  resistance  to 
concentrations  of  all  organic  and  inorganlo 
chemicals  normally  found  in  the  home." 

The  allegation  that  burning  ABS  produces 
lethal  quantities  of  hydrogen  cyanide  gas 
was  disproved.  It  was  established  that  vic- 
tims of  a  house  fire  would  long  since  have 
been  killed  by  heat.  aspbyxlaUon  from  lack 
of  oxygen,  or  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 
before  they  oould  Inhale  the  insignificant 
quantity  of  hydrogen  cyanide  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  ABS.  In  fact,  it  was 
demonstrated  by  laboratory  data  that  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  cyanide  produced  by 
burning  ABS  Is  minute  when  compared  to 
that  produced  by  other  material  In  the  home, 
such  as  wood  In  the  structure,  home  furnish- 
ings and  clothing. 

In  a  subsequent  technical  presentation  to 
the  m\  staff,  a  leading  national  authority 
on  hydrogen  cyanide,  Dr.  Stephen  Carson  of 
Pood  and  Drug  Research  Laboratories,  Inc.. 
Uaspeth.  N.T..  stated  that  no  new  dimension 
of  hazard  was  added  by  the  presence  of  an 
ABS  drainage  system  In  a  burning  building. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Carson,  referring  to  the  PHA 
conference  room  stated:  "If  this  room  were 
burning,  more  hydrogen  cyanide  would  be 
given  off  by  the  rug  on  the  floor  than  the 
ABS  in  a  complete  DWV  system." 

Moat  dramatic  demonstration  of  the  su- 
periority of  ABS  DWV  pipe  over  competing 
materlaU  was  an  Impaajt  test.  A  ao-pound 
weight  dropped  4  feet  and  shattered  cast  Iron 
and  flattened  copper  pipe  In  one  blow.  Under 
Identical  test  conditions,  the  weight  bounced 
harmlessly  off  the  length  of  ABS  DWV  pipe. 
Ooomilsaloner  Brownstetn  said  further  In 
his  March  33  communication:  "Otir  review 
of  the  material  presented  at  the  February 
10.  1906,  meeting  In  my  ofllce  has  been  com- 
pleted and  In  addition  we  have  the  results 
of  an  Independent  laboratory  test.  On  the 
basis  of  the  flndings  we  have  no  basis  for 
changing  the  conclusion  reached  In  IMl 
when  Materials  Bulletin  No  33  was  Issued." 
Public  acceptance  is  the  final  test  of  the 
worth  of  a  product.  Seventy-two  plants  In 
37  States  now  produce  ABS  material,  pipe 
or  fittings.  Virtually  the  entire  mobile  hon»e 
Industry  has  converted  to  ABS  DWV  pipe 
for  drainage  plumbing. 

Besides  PHA  acceptance,  standards  cover- 
ing ABS  DWV  pipe  have  been  Issued  by  the 
following  accredited  agencies:  American 
Standards  Association.  American  SoclMy  for 
Testing  Materials,  General  Services  Admin - 
latratloa-Mdend  Supply  Service.  Building 
OOfelala  Conference  of  America,  US  Depart- 
ment of  Coounerce-Natlonal  Bureau  of 
Standards.  National  Sanitation  Foundation, 
and  Western  Plumbing  Officials  Association. 
The  use  of  ABS  drainage  plumbing  con- 
tributes to  the  national  gocU  of  providing 
decent  housing  at  reasonable  cost.  It  de- 
aenres  a  key  role  in  urban  renewal. 


S«utor  Robert  F.  Keanedy'i  Sp««ch  on 
Coaaaaity  Probtens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    HVW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENT ATTVKS 

Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr     BINOHAM.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Saturday.  April  2.  1966. 1  sponsored  with 


New  York  University  a  Community 
Leadership  Conference  on  Neighborhood 
Development  and  Preservation,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  rejwrt  that  there  were 
nearly  1,000  people  there  of  the  more 
than  113  community  organizations  par- 
ticipating. The  conference  was  a  non- 
partisan efTort  designed  to  help  develop 
an  awareness  of  community  problems 
and  of  the  resources  which  are  needed  to 
resolve  them.  We  tried  also  to  demon- 
strate the  Interrelationship  between  the 
various  levels  of  Government  and  pri- 
vate citizens. 

The  people  attending  heard  from  such 
distinguished  ofBcials  as  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Scheuer],  New 
York  Deputy  Mayor  Costello.  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Leary.  New 
York  City  Parks  Commissioner  Hoving, 
and  former  New  York  Buildings  Com- 
missioner Grlbetz.  as  well  as  leaders 
from  nongovernmental  ranks,  including 
President  Hester  of  New  York  University. 

The  most  significant  contribution  made 
to  the  work  of  the  conference  was  the 
keynote  speech  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy.  The  Senator's  speech  re- 
flected Imagination  and  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  the  need  to  marshal  the  resources 
of  the  community  at  the  grassroots  level. 
For  this  purpose,  he  suggested  a  local 
coordinator  to  make  sure  there  is  ade- 
quate  utilization   of  Federal   programs. 

I  commend  Senator  Kennedy's  speech 
to  my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record: 
Address  of  Sknatos  RoBEaT  F.   Kknncdt   at 

THB    NBICHBORHOOO    PRESEXVATION    AND    RC- 

NxwAi.  ComntazMcx,  Apan.  2,  1966,  Vntvia,- 

sn-T  Heights  Campus,  New  York  UNnrm- 

srrT,  Nrw  Tork  CrrT 

"Chance,"  said  Louis  Pasteur,  "favors  the 
mind  that  Is  prepared."  Your  gathering  here 
today — under  the  sponsorship  of  Congress- 
man BtNGHAM  and  New  York  University — Is  a 
most  constructive  act,  for  It  will  favor  the 
Bronx  for  the  workings  of  chance— chance  In 
the  sense  of  the  process  of  change  here  In 
your  conununlty. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  change — of  imparal' 
leled.  Immense,  dizzying  change.  The  Stat* 
of  New  York  wUl  grow  by  13  mUUon  people — 
by  67  percent — by  the  year  3000.  In  that 
time  we  wUI  have  to  build  as  many  homes 
and  hospitals  and  schools  we  have  built  In 
the  last  300  years.  For  us  change  Is  chance. 
And  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  master  change 
rather  than  be  mastered  by  It.  the  result  will 
be  disaster  for  ua — and  for  our  children. 

That  Is  why  I.  for  one.  am  so  pleased  that 
Congressman  Bingham  has  led  the  way  to  the 
holding  of  today's  conference. 

What  must  we  do  to  master  change  here  la 
the  Bronx? 

The  elements  of  action  are  not  dlfllcult  to 
delineate.  Their  names  are  commitment  and 
Imagination,  planning  and  perseverance,  co- 
operation within  the  community  and  with 
government  at  all  levels — city.  State,  and 
Federal. 

Application  of  these  concepts  Is.  of  course, 
another  matter.  This  morning  I  would  em- 
phasize just  (Hie  facet  of  your  day-to-day 
effort  at  community  development — your  rela- 
tions as  a  community  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  flrst  aspect  of  that  relationship  Is  a 
question  of  money — a  question  of  whether 
you  utilize  adequately  the  Federal  financial 
aid  which  Is  available  to  you.  And  that  de- 
pends on  you — on  community  leadership. 
The  Federal  Government  can  provide  mil- 
lions, billions,  of  dollars,  but  these  funds  will 
only  be  applied  where  local  citizens  think  of 
what  they  oould  do  with  the  money  and  then 
take  the  initiative  to  ask  for  It. 


The  challenges  are  as  broad  as  the  vast 
and  sometimes  bewildering  array  of  available 
Federal  program. 

Will  you  as  a  community  use  nonprofit 
corporations  to  take  advantage  of  the  wide 
variety  of  Federal  aid  that  Is  available  to 
such  entitles?  Nonprofit  agencies  In  your 
community  can  qualify  for  everything  from 
low  Interest  rate  FHA  mortgages  and  rent 
supplement  assistance  to  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice aid  for  community  mental  retardation  fa- 
cilities, from  HEW  aid  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quency prevention  projects  to  neighborhood 
youth  corps  projects  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Whether  they  do 
so  Is  up  to  you. 

Win  you  as  a  community  generate  suf- 
ficient plans  and  pressure  to  clean  up  the 
shores  of  the  Harlem  River  and  restore  them 
to  their  original  beauty  and  their  cnlglnal 
use  as  a  playground  for  the  people  of  the 
Bronx?  There  are  many  possibilities  for 
aid — the  open  space  land  program  and  the 
urban  beautlfication  program  of  HX7D,  and 
the  outdoor  recreation  program  of  the  In- 
terior Department.  Whether  these  programs 
are  put  to  use  In  the  Bronx  Is  In  your  hands. 
And  the  challenges  go  on  and  on — In  edu- 
cation and  employment.  In  housing  and 
health.  In  parks  and  poverty — In  ^ort,  In  all 
of  the  areas  which  make  up  the  subject  of 
neighborhood  preservation  and  renewal  about 
which  you  confer  today.  And  In  all  of  these 
areas,  the  question  whether  you  receive  Fed- 
eral aid  of  any  magnitude  depends  In  the 
last  analysis  on  your  Initiative  and  Ingenuity. 
I  would  put  one  challenge  to  you  in  more 
deUll. 

Section  703  of  last  year's  Housing  Act 
created  a  new  neighborhood  facilities  grant 
program,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  HUD.  The  program  provides  two- thirds 
Federal  financing  of  neighborhood  centers, 
particularly  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
areas.  The  centers  can  be  community  cen- 
ters— providing  a  full  range  of  social  serv- 
ices— or  centers  for  a  particular  purpose— like 
health  or  recreation.  They  can  be  for  the 
residents  of  the  area  generally,  or  for  youth 
or  the  old  In  p>artlcular. 

Now  you  and  I  know  there  are  doeens  of 
places  In  the  Bronx  where  such  centers  are 
needed — 'In  the  south  Bronx  In  particular, 
perhafw  In  connection  with  the  recently  ap- 
proved Bronx  Park  South  urban  renewal 
project,  and  elsewhere. 

Whether  your  community  generates  an 
application  for  Federal  financing  for  a 
neighborhood  center  Is  up  to  you.  You 
would  have  to  get  a  public  agency  to  apply 
to  Washington,  and  you  would  have  to  find 
one-third  of  the  money  somewhere.  But 
then  a  nonprofit  organization  here  In  th« 
community  could  contract  to  operate  the 
center.    The  law  permits  that. 

HUD  has  tlS  million  for  this  fiscal  year 
and  will  have  about  (35  million  for  next  year 
for  this  program.  These  are  modest  amounts. 
But  they  have  not  been  used  up  as  yet. 
And  HUD  has  received  no  application  under 
this  program  from  New  York  City  or  any 
community  In  the  metropolitan  area.  In 
fact.  It  has  received  only  two  applications 
from  the  entire  Northeast  part  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  problem  is  not  only  one  of  Identi- 
fying said  seeking  the  available  Federal  aid. 
It  Is  also  one  of  putting  It  together  to  obtain 
unified  neighborhood  development.  For 
every  program  relates  to  every  other — no 
neighborhood  will  develop  properly  unless  Its 
housing  Is  sound.  Its  parks  adequate.  It* 
schools  of  a  high  quality.  Its  citizens  em- 
ployed. 

If  you  are  to  know  all  the  Federal  pro- 
grams and  put  them  together  properly,  you 
will  need  help  and  guidance.  Congressman 
Binckam  and  I  can  and  will  help  you  with 
these  problems  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability. 
But  you  will  also  need  careful  organiza- 
tion at  the  local  level.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  23d  District — or.  perhaps  more  appropri- 
ately,   the    Bronx   as    a   borough — choose   » 
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coordinator  for  Its  efforts  at  utilizing  Federal 
programs. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment offers  over  300  programs  relating 
to  education  alone,  over  a  doeen  relating  to 
mental  retardation.  A  formalized  coordi- 
nator for  use  of  these  programs  Is  really  a 
must  for  your  rational  development  as  a 
community. 

In  finding  a  coordinator  or  a  coordinating 
committee,  you  have  a  special  asset  which 
you  must  utilize.  Besides  New  York  Uni- 
versity— which  has  cosponsored  this  con- 
ference— you  have  four  other  universities  in 
the  23rd  District,  and  one  more  adjoining. 

You  are  fortunate  In  having  these  re- 
sources. These  Institutions  can  be  the  focal 
point  of  your  effort  at  Identifying  and  mak- 
ing full  use  of  all  Federal  programs.  With 
their  help  the  first  aspect  of  your  relation- 
ship as  a  community  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— the  question  of  money  and  wheth- 
er and  how  It  will  be  used — can  be 
adequately  developed. 

But  your  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Government  Is  not  Just  a  question  of  money. 
You  have  a  broader  responsibility  to  com- 
plement the  Government's  commitment  of 
money  with  a  commitment  of  personal  effort. 
In  education,  for  example.  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility to  know  what  our  schools  are  domg. 
to  devote  Individual  and  political  efforts  to 
Improving  them,  to  developing  new  practices 
for  the  education  of  our  children  when  the 
old  ones  do  not  work. 

In  housing.  It  la  a  responsibility  to  realize 
that  programs  for  low-income  housing  will 
not  accomplish  all  they  can  unless  you  take 
the  leadership  in  site  dispersal — unless  you 
lead  the  community  to  accept  the  Idea  that 
low-Income  families  should  be  able  to  live 
outside  the  ghetto,  the  old  slum  If  they 
want  to  do  so. 

In  the  fight  against  narcotics  addiction,  it 
Is  a  responsibility  to  realize  that  aU  the 
treatment  facilities  that  money  can  buy  do 
no  good  unless  the  addict  can  be  convinced 
that  there  is  reason  for  him  to  try  and  re- 
habilitate himself — reason  for  him  to  want 
to  rejoin  a  society  that  be  thinks  has  no 
use  for  him. 

In  large  part,  these  responsibilities  of  per- 
sonal effort  are  responsibilities  to  the  poor. 

We  know  our  rights.  We  know  when  those 
rights  are  abridged.  And  we  know  how  to 
redress  our  grievances.  But  the  poor  often 
do  not  have  the  tools  to  protect  their  Inter- 
ests In  a  complex  world. 

The  poor  are  often  cheated  In  the  educa- 
tion they  receive.  In  the  housing  they  live 
in,  In  the  Job  opportunities  available  to  them. 
Just  look  at  the  disparities  within  the 
Bronx  Itself.  Here  in  the  23d  Congressional 
District,  In  1960,  the  median  Income  was 
•8,400.  The  average  adult  had  completed 
10.4  years  of  school,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  4  2  percent  and  9  out  of  10  housing  units 
were  sound.  In  the  22d  District  Just  next 
door  In  the  South  Bronx,  the  median  Income 
was  $4,800,  the  average  adult  had  completed 
8.8  years  of  school,  7.2  percent  of  the  labor 
force  was  unemployed,  and  1  out  of  4  hoxis- 
Ing  units  was  unsound. 

So  if  we  are  to  succeed  In  the  process  of 
neighborhood  development  for  the  future, 
we  must  help  to  develop  neighborhoods  not 
Jnst  for  ourselves,  but  also  for  those  who 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  who  do  not 
know  what  claims  to  present. 

We  must  Insist  not  only  on  high  standards 
Of  education  for  our  own  children,  but  also 
tor  those  who  no  not  know  how  to  assure 
their  children  the  education  they  need. 

We  must  build  better  hotoslng  not  only 
for  our  own  famlUes,  but  also  for  those  who 
nve  In  the  ghetto.  And  If  those  who  live  In 
Hie  ghetto  are  ever  to  achieve  full  participa- 
tion In  our  society,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
»«e  steps  to  give  them  a  free  choice  of  where 
they  want  to  live.  We  must  pass  and  en- 
force fair  housing  laws  for  those  who  can 
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afford  to  live  outside  the  ghetto.  And,  since 
the  vast  majority  of  those  who  live  in  the 
ghetto  cannot  aord  to  Uve  elsewhere,  we  must 
be  ready  to  engage  In  true  metropolitan 
planning  of  low-rent  housing,  In  building 
new  towns  with  Sections  devoted  to  low-rent 
housing.  In  short.  In  a  commitment  to  true 
desegregation  throughout  our  metropolitan 
area. 

This  Is  the.  broadest  aspect  of  your  rela- 
tionship with  the  Federal  Government.  For 
all  of  the  programs  to  Improve  the  lives  of 
Americans  will  never  achieve  their  goal  with- 
out the  day-to-day  commitment  and  par- 
ticipation of  people  like  yourselves. 

But  the  very  fact  of  your  conference  to- 
day— and  your  willingness  to  discuss  frankly 
the  problems  and  programs  on  which  the 
future  of  the  Bronx  depends — shows  that  you 
do  understand  Pasteur's  observation,  that 
you  are  prepared  for  the  workings  of  chance, 
for  the  challenge  of  the  future.  Chance  does 
favor  those  who  ore  prepared.  I  think  you 
Will  be  prepared. 


suit  from  this  section,  many  retired 
persons  in  this  category  will  start  re- 
ceiving higher  annuity  payments  as  re- 
computed under  the  1962  formula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  measure 
not  only  because  of  the  benefits  it  con- 
tains for  present  and  retired  Federal 
employees,  but  also  as  an  example  to 
the  Nation  of  the  workability  and  the 
desirability  ct,  controlling  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  pf>y  scales,  and  additionally 
price  scales  in  an  effort  to  hold  down 
inflationary  pressures  in  the  economy 
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SPEECH 
or 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 


or  new  tork 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
favor  of  HJl.  14122,  the  Federal  Salary 
and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  1966.  While 
I  have  gone  on  record  In  support  of  a 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees  be- 
yond the  2.9  E»ercent  level  provided  for 
in  this  bill,  I  nevertheless  concur  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  as  to  the  desirable 
level  of  a  pay  increase  at  this  juncture 
in  our  economy.  The  decision  of  the 
committee  to  stay  within  the  wage  guide- 
posts  established  by  the  administration 
Is  a  wise  one,  considering  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion and  careful  measurement  that 
is  presently  going  on  In  the  VS. 
economy. 

While  an  Increase  of  2.9  percent  In 
postal  and  other  Federal  salaries  Is  not 
optimum  in  respect  of  the  goal  of  com- 
parability between  service  In  Govern- 
ment and  In  private  Industry,  the  bill 
before  us  holds  many  benefits  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  addition  to  regular 
salary  rate  increases,  there  is  provision 
for  more  liberal  uniform  allowances,  in- 
creased Government  health  benefit  con- 
tributions, wider  coverage  of  overtime 
pay  provisions  for  postal  supervisors,  in- 
creased allowances  for  reimbursement 
of  special  delivery  messengers,  salary 
protection  for  postal  employees  with 
seniority,  and  other  important  fringe 
benefits. 

Also  Included  In  this  bill  are  impor- 
tant benefits  for  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees and  their  beneficiaries.  Most 
important  among  these  is  a  provision  for 
recomputation  of  retirement  benefits  for 
persons  who  retired  between  April  1948 
and  October  1962  and  who  elected  to 
provide  surviving  spouse  benefits  by  tak- 
ing reduced  annuity  payments.  Al- 
though no  retroactive  increacses  will  re- 


Isotopes  and  Their  Fotnre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SO0TH    CAROUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  approved  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Isotope  Developme;it  Labora- 
tory at  the  Savannah  River  plant  in 
Aiken  County.  This  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  in  expanding  and  utilizing  the 
peacetime  aspects  of  atomic  energy. 
This  Is  a  development  of  major  signifi- 
cance. 

TTie  foDowlng  editorial  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Augusta,  Ga.,  Chronicle, 
that  outstanding  newspaper  serving  this 
area: 

Isotopes  and  Their  FVtxtre 
Strong  and  authoritative  support  fcM-  ex- 
panding current  research  into  means  by 
which  the  atom  can  be  utUlzed  to  greater 
advantage  In  peacetime  pursuits  Is  being 
provided  by  members  of  the  American  Nu- 
clear Society,  who  honor  Augusta  by  their 
presence  here. 

While  few  laymen  wlU  understand  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  Society's  local  meet- 
ing, to  which  some  of  most  distinguished 
scientists  in  the  world  are  discussing  de- 
velopments In  the  field  of  radioisotopes,  none 
should  fall  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
what  these  men  have  to  say  as  It  may  a{>ply 
to  the  future  of  the  Savannah  River  plant. 

In  light  of  recent  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion approval  of  a  proposed  (2  million  addi- 
tion to  the  Isotope  Development  Laboratory 
at  the  Savannah  River  plant,  we  think  they 
wlU  find  highly  encouraging  statements  made 
by  Joseph  Masurek  of  the  AECs  Division  of 
Isotope  Development,  and  by  W.  P.  Overbeck. 
director  of  the  Savannah  River  Laboratory. 
The  former  said  as  the  climax  to  a  speech 
Monday,  that  the  SRP  Laboratory  was  a 
"major  national  resource  that  we  can  put  to 
work  to  contribute  to  the  development  ol  the 
Isotope  and  radiation  Industry." 

Mr.  Overbeck  pointed  out  that  only  the  big 
reactors  at  Hanford,  Wash.,  and  Savannah 
River  c«in  provide  radioisotopes  in  the  q^^an- 
tltles  needed.  What  he  did  not  have  to  tell 
his  coUeagues,  but  which  the  general  public 
may  not  know.  Is  even  though  SRP  now  has 
the  reactors  necessary  to  turn  our  radioiso- 
topes, the  Irradiated  products  they  produce 
must  go  through  further  chemical  separation 
processes  before  being  utilized  by  Industry, 
agriculture,  medicine,  and  In  the  myriad 
other  ways  foreseen  for  them  In  the  future 
by  atomic  scientists. 

Construction  of  the  laboratory  additions 
at  SRP,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  AEC  facUltate 
this  work  and  wUl  enable  VS.  sclenUsts  to 
probe  deeper  Into  the  mysteries  of  the  atom 
and  to  expand  Its  peacetime  uses.    It  also  Is 
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•xpect«d  to  permit  production  of  present 
Uotopes  In  greater  volume  and  at  lower  coeta. 

Tbre«  atepa.  so  we  are  told,  are  neceaaary 
to  enlarging  the  scope  of  tbla  work  now 
underway  at  Savannah  River. 

The  first,  approval  by  the  ABO — given  In 
tts  1967  budget  request  of  Congress — has  been 


The  second  must  be  the  authorization  by 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

The  third  step,  once  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  la  approp>rlatlon  of  the 
funds  for  the  construction. 

In  that  Georgia's  Senator  RicnAao  B. 
RcvoBU.  Is  a  member  of  both  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  he  wlU  look  with  favor  on 
the  proposal  of  the  ASC  for  this  addition. 
We  like  to  think  he  wUl. 

Residents  of  this  area  should  be  grateful 
to  members  of  the  American  Nuclear  Society 
for  enabling  them  to  better  understand  the 
purposes  of  radioisotopes  and  their  Umltlees 
potential  in  the  area  of  peacetime  progress. 


Freedom  Today 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  GRAY  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. BeatnUu  and  draft  card  burners 
Mem  to  be  getting  the  spotlight  by  our 
press. 

A3  a  veteran  who  served  overseas  dur- 
ing World  War  n  for  2  years.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  for  millions  of  Americans  when 
I  say  these  people  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
country.  They  are  doing  nothing  but 
aiding  and  abetting  the  enemy. 

Thank  God  we  have  citizens  In  this 
country  who  are  willing  to  give  consid- 
eration and  support  to  the  need  of  de- 
fending America  against  communism 
wherever  It  is  found,  whether  In  Vietnam 
or  any  place  else. 

One  of  my  good  friends  and  constitu- 
ents. Mr.  Otto  C.  Biggs,  who  runs  a 
small  grocery  story  in  Benton.  HI..  Is  such 
an  American.  Mr.  Biggs  Is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  n  and  his  oldest  son  fought 
In  the  Korean  war.  and  he  has  a  younger 
son  who  will  soon  be  finished  dental 
school,  then  enter  the  service. 

With  regard  to  our  Vietnam  policy.  Mr. 
Biggs  has  written  the  following  poem  en- 
titled. "Freedom  Today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  privilege 
previously  granted  me,  I  hereby  insert 
Mr.  Biggs'  poem  Into  the  Rscori).  I  be- 
lieve this  layman's  views  truly  represent 
the  majority  opinion  of  Americans  In 
this  country : 

Fbksoom  Todat 
(Written  to  support  our  President's  Vietnam 
policy  and  In  rebuttal  of  peace  groups  ac- 
tion, by  Otto  C.  Biggs.  Benton,  ni.) 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  freedom  today? 
ICaob  ••  the  youngster  so  innocent  and  szxiaUl 
Who,  while  trying  to  escape  a  Oominunlst  Ufa 
Was  willing  for  liberty,   to  give  up  aU. 
Living  without  freedom,  he  would  no  longer 
stay 


Under  a   dictator's  rule  that  came  his  way. 

He  knew  not  of  pleasures  nor  of  fun, 

Only  most  dreadful  acts  the  Communists  had 

done. 
His  desire  to  escape  was  far  too  great 
To  let  threats  of  death  make  him  wait. 
To  leave  the  horrors  of  his  life  behind 
Was   forced    to   escape   without   kindred    or 

kind. 
One  day  he  ran  'tU  out  of  breath 
Then  by  Communist  guns  was  shot  to  death. 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  freedom  today? 
When  It  Is  UtUe  or  nothing  at  all. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  replace  this  lad 
Who  was  trying  to  cross  the  Berlin  Wall. 
Diligently    learn    well    from    this    lesson    at 

hand 
And    you'll    willingly    make    sacrifices    that 

freedoms  demand. 

What  are  you  doing  for  your  freedom  today? 

Much  as  a  curly  haired  young  Cuban  lad  I 

Who  lost  all  the  liberties  he  once  knew; 

Also  was  robbed  of  a  mother  and  dad. 

To  escape  despotic  rule  of  a  bearded  gloat; 

Left  his  country  in  a  leaky  old  boat. 

He  no  longer  enjoyed  freedom  In  Cuba  today, 

From   a   communistic   system   tried    to   slip 

away. 
He  drifted  and  prnyed  on  an  ocean  blue; 
Trying  to  reach  freedom  and  start  life  anew. 
With  freedom  gone,  rather  than  sit  Idly  by 
He  would  find  It  again  or  valiantly  die. 
While  drowning  he  had  one  thought  In  mind 
To  give  up  all  or  freedom  to  find. 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  freedom  today? 
When.  "I  am  not  doing  anything."  you  say, 
Remember   this  Cuban  lad's   plight;    which 

could  be 
Yours  too  soon;  was  not  too  far  away. 
You   could    live   someday;    with   tyranny   at 

home! 
If  you  support  others'  freedom,  as  your  own. 
What  are  you  doing  tor  your  freedom  today? 
Much  as  our  brave  boys  In  South  Vietnam. 
Who    are   fighting   the    Cong's   forays;    and 

trying. 
To  stop  a  Communist  tide,  while  they  can. 
A  sergeant  crawled  thraugh  the  muck  and 

mire 
And  pulled  wounded  buddies  from  a  sniper's 

fire. 
After  a  medic  was  wounded  In  the  head : 
Tended   the    wounded;    tried    to   revive   the 

dead. 
Another  lad   threw  himself  on  a  deadly 

grenade. 
By  men  like  these,  our  freedom  Is  saved. 
Many  other  examples  of  valor  can  be  told. 
Of   others   sacrificing   for   the   freedom   you 

hold. 
We  bate  all  wars,  but  this  Is  one. 
That's    being    fought    for    sake    of    human 

freedom. 
What  are  you  doing  for  your  freedom  today? 
If  deeds  show  It's  little  as  you  can 
Don't  degrade  the  morale  of  brave  lads  who. 
Hold  up  their  country's  stature  in  South 

Vietnam. 
If    of    otir    Vietnam    policy    your    criticism 

remains. 
You  could  be  trading  freedom  for  prisoner's 

chains. 

What  are  you  giving  for  your  freedom  today? 

Olve  all  to  save  our  country  so  dear 

From  the  throes  of  a  dreaded  Communis* 

tide. 
That  wUl  try.  every  way.  to  grow  nearer. 
Instead  of  stupid  shouting  In  a  silly  parade 
Reverence  the  lad  who  died  on  a  grenade. 
In  place  of  draft  card  burners  you  admire. 
Honor  the  sergeant  who  braved  machlnegun 

fire. 
Dont  disagree  with  our  policy  in  Vletiuun; 

Instead, 
Pral«e  a  medic,  wtu/s  wounded  In  the  head. 
ReBMfnber.  when  your  desire  for  freedom  \b 


When  you  think  our  capitalistic  government 

Is  bad. 
Recall  the  plight  of  a  small  Cuban  lad. 
Today,  do  for  freedom  what  must  be  dona 
Even  If  It's  fighting  under  a  Vietnamese  sun. 
If  for  freedom  you  don't  give  a  damn. 
Beginning  of  Its  end  could  be  In  Vietnam. 
Now,  with  bowed  head  and  changed  heart 
Pray  for  our  policy,  then  do  your  part. 
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A  lad  lost  his  behind  a  Berlin  waU. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
living  in  a  unique  period  in  American 
history  when  our  military  personnel  are 
engaged  in  a  very  serious  struggle  against 
the  forces  of  Communist  aggression  but, 
at  the  same  time,  we  at  home  are  sub- 
jected to  the  confusion  of  divisive  ele- 
ments who  seek  to  criticize  the  policies 
which  motivate  the  actions  of  our  Armed 
Forces  on  the  foreign  battlefield.  I  have 
said  unique  period  In  history,  not  because 
other  wars  did  not  have  the  same  criti- 
cism offered  by  dissenting  groups  but,  be- 
cause. In  the  current  era,  we  have  the 
widest  possible  exposure  for  this  criti- 
cism, through  a  communications  system 
second  to  none,  through  public  informa- 
tion sources  such  as  TV,  radio,  and  news- 
papers unexcelled  any  place  in  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  basic  reason  for  main- 
taining this  struggle  In  Vietnam  is  to 
preserve  the  right  of  all  Americans  to 
speak  their  minds  freely.  In  this  par- 
ticular struggle,  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
it  seems  as  though  a  vast  amount  of 
publicity  has  been  given  to  those  who 
dissent.  However,  I  am  proud  to  take 
the  opportunity  to  insert  In  the  Conces- 
sional Record,  an  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Baird.  editor  of  Signal  mag- 
azine, the  Journal  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Communications  and  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  published  In  the 
March  1966  issue.  Mr.  Balrd  Is  also  the 
general  mana^r  of  the  association.  I 
believe  he  has  captured  the  essence  of 
why  we  are  in  Vietnam  and  why  we  must 
win  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of 
aggression  there. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Vietnam 
(ByW.  J.  Balrd) 

Our  country,  which  has  been  Involved  In 
a  struggle  for  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  jus- 
tice since  Its  Inception,  at  times  finds  Itself 
pushed  against  the  wall  and  Into  a  confilct 
that  makes  the  headlines  and  forces  ua  to  re- 
assess  ourselves   and    our   national   goals. 

The  current  situation  In  Vietnam  Is  just 
such  a  confrontation.  And.  moreover.  It  li 
only  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  encounters 
In  which  any  country  with  a  positive  Ideol- 
ogy, such  as  democracy,  will  find  Itself.  Un- 
fortunately, this  sort  of  encounter  Is  most 
serious  because,  unlike  the  constant  struggle 
against  Injustice  and  oppression  within  our 
own  country,  we  cannot  come  to  grips  with 
the  enemy  on  our  own  terms  or  In  our  own 
way. 


When  faced  with  the  aggression  that  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Communist  forces  In 
southeast  Asia,  a  nation  has  no  choice  but 
to  make  decisions  now.  to  commit  Itself  to  a 
course  of  action — undesirable  as  It  may  be. 
Unfortunately,  too,  such  a  situation  forces 
upon  our  Nation  the  necessity  of  taking  the 
limelight,  of  being  scrutinized,  of  being  open 
to  criticism  and  calumny  from  both  well-ln- 
tentloned — and  In  some  cases,  not-so-well- 
Intentloned — onlookers. 

But  Americans  must  bear  In  mind  that 
while  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  a  messy  and 
most  unpleasant  affair  It  Is  not  the  first  time 
nor  the  last  time  that  we  will  find  ourselves 
committed  to  an  expenditure  of  national  re- 
sources and  manpower  which  seems  so  ut- 
terly unrewarding.  War  Is  an  unrewarding 
task.  At  best  the  outcome  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women  to  rebuild  their 
lives,  to  live  In  peace  and  work  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  highly  elusive  state. 

Par  too  many  Americans  are  experiencing 
this  conflict  as  a  rude  awakening.  They 
•eem  not  to  have  realized  that  their  free- 
doms and  privileges  have  always  been  In  a 
tenuous  state  and  always  will  be.  Right 
must  be  constantly  reasserted,  freedoms  ex- 
ercised and  privileges  eexned — often  at  pain- 
ful expense.  Sometimes,  our  freedoms  and 
privileges  are  Inextricably  linked  with  thoee 
of  others;  although  this  may  be  difficult  to 
realize  when  those  people  are  halfway  around 
the  world  from  us. 

Our  Nation  and  our  leaders  are  neither 
omniscient  nor  Infallible.  Their  thinking 
and  reasons  are  often  unclear  to  us.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  pointed  out,  "Political 
imcertalntles  often  obscure  our  underlying 
purpose.  Our  own  failures  as  men — ^politl- 
oians  and  generals,  diplomats,  and  re- 
porters— cause  us  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  course." 

Yet  wisdom  does  not  He  In  refusing  to 
choose,  even  when  all  the  alternatives  are 
unpleasant. 

Our  leaders  have  made  a  choice  to  dedicate 
our  Nation  to  making  a  stand  at  a  particular 
time  and  place  when  they  feel  It  Is  Impera- 
tive. At  some  plant  In  a  relationship  be- 
tween a  people  and  Its  leaders,  faith  must 
come  In.  To  question  the  wisdom  of  a 
course  of  action  and  to  suggest  alternatives 
Is  one  thing.  To  work  completely  at  cross- 
purposes  cannot  be  excused  by  naivete  alone. 
How  much  easier  It  Is  to  argue  with  your 
countryman  than  with  someone  who  shares 
Uttle  concern  for  your  way  of  life.  And  that 
confrontation  can  come  soon  enough  so 
•asUy. 

Our  Nation  has  committed  Itself  to  cer- 
tain Ideals  which  at  times  lead  lus  Into  situa- 
tions we  would  not  have  chosen.  Nonethe- 
less, ootnmltments  honorably  made  must  be 
carried  out.  Awareness  of  the  risks  of  de- 
laying to  make  a  stand  in  order  to  preserve 
a  precarious  peace,  forces  us  to  act. 

At  such  a  time  In  our  Nation's  history, 
Americans  must  have  faith  not  only  in  their 
leaders  but  in  themselves — as  a  people  vitally 
concerned  with  freedom  and  Justice  for 
themselves  and  for  others. 

Palth,  however,  does  not  Imply  a  blind 
loyalty.  It  does  require  loyalty  based  on  the 
confidence  of  the  honorable  Intentions  of 
a  Nation  long  dedicated  to  freedom.  It  does 
not  rule  out  a  constant  reexamination  and 
reevaluatlon.  A  path  that  Is  not  clear  today 
will  be  more  so  tomorrow  only  If  an  effort 
U  made  to  clarify  and  to  seek  solutions. 
.This  Is  the  task  in  which  every  American  Is 
Involved. 

Those  of  us  who  are  a  part  of  the  military- 
Industry  team  concerned  with  providing  the 
communications-electronics  support  to  our 
civilian  and  military  leaders  are  perhaps  more 
aware  of  our  duties  and  responslbUltles  at 
roch  a  time  than  Is  the  average  American. 
Aside  frcKn  our  occupational  concern,  how- 
ever, we  are  citizens  who  must  demonstrate 
to  our  fellow  Americans  the  rttallty  of  our 
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dedication.  I  have  faith  that  the  members 
of  this  team  are  fully  displaying  the  brand 
of  loyalty  that  constantly  inquires  and  ex- 
amines but  remains  strong  in  support  of 
Ideals  and  of  the  leaders  we  have  chosen 
to  serve. 


The  Driver  Education  Myth 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
current  hearings  on  automotive  safety 
underway  in  the  other  body  have  happily 
awakened  the  American  public  to  the 
great  tragedy  of  death  and  injury  car- 
ried out  on  our  highways  every  year. 
Those  hearings  have  gone  far  in  point- 
ing out  the  irresponsible  attitude  of  our 
automobile  manufacturers  In  stressing 
styling  and  speed  over  safety  In  auto  de- 
sign. 

In  the  upcoming  April  20  issue  of  the 
Nation  magazine  Mr.  Edward  Tenney  re- 
vetils  another  of  the  unfortunate  hoaxes 
perpetrated  on  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. Under  the  title  "The  Driver  Edu- 
cation Myth"  Mr.  Tenney  notes  that 
driver  education  courses  In  our  high 
schools  have  not  accomplished  the  ob- 
jective which  the  sponsors  claim.  Be- 
yond that  he  contends  that  the  automo- 
bile Industry's  callous  desire  for  adver- 
tising and  promotion  are  the  true  moti- 
vating factors  in  its  support  of  these 
education  courses. 

To  all  those  truly  interested  in  reduc- 
ing the  senseless  slaughter  of  thousands 
of  Americans  each  year  tlirough  auto- 
mobile accidents  I  recommend  this  arti- 
cle: 

Detroit's  Micket  Mouse:   The  Driver 

EDtrCATION  MVTH 

(By  Edward  A.  Tenney) 
For  the  past  25  years,  the  auto  industry 
has  declared  its  love  for  mankind  by  urging 
the  school  system  of  every  State  to  put  a 
stop  to  "the  senseless  slaughter  on  our  high- 
ways." The  means  to  this  end  Is  driver  edu- 
cation, and  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  an- 
nually on  Its  promotion.  Despite  the  lack 
of  any  real  statistics,  the  Industry,  which  m- 
cludes  organized  tourism  and  auto  insurance, 
sturdily  proclaims  that  among  graduates  of 
driver  ed,  accidents.  Injuries,  and  death  on 
the  roads  are  reduced  by  50  percent  and 
more. 

Our  children  will  become  good,  safe  motor- 
ists, the  theory  goes,  by  taking  this  course 
at  13  in  States  which  issue  the  adult  license 
at  14.  In  other  States,  the  course  Is  given 
the  year  before  the  children  become  eligible 
for  licenses.  And  It  InstUls  In  Its  students 
such  excellent  vehicular  manners  that  par- 
ents, relatives,  and  friends  learn  safety  by 
example.  The  child  driver  soon  converts 
father  and  mother  from  their  driving  sins, 
and  thus  traffic  prudence  will  spread  until 
our  whole  society  becomes  Immune  to  pre- 
ventable accidents. 

For  the  gist  of  the  driver  ed  doctrine  la 
that  accidents  do  not  happen;  they  are 
caused.  Good  people  are  rewarded  by  being 
safe;  bad  people  are  punished  by  siifferlng 
accidents  which  crush,  kill,  mutUate,  para- 
lyze and,  on  occasion,  leave  the  evildoer 
Idiotic  fcH-  the  r^nalnder  of  his  days.    Thoe« 


who  die  are  memorialized  In  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled: "The  Dishonor  Roll,"  published  by  an 
Insurance  company. 

Teachers  and  students  alike  recognize  that 
this  pseudo-religious  talk  and  teaching  is 
silly.  There  are  various  nicknames  for  driver 
education.  It  is  caUed  the  "Mickey  Mouse 
Course"  because  the  safety  movies  show 
Mickey  Mouse  sprites  tempting  drivers  to  do 
good  or  evil  things.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
"gut"  course  because  it  makes  few  demands 
upon  intelligence,  and  a  "frill"  because  it  is 
said  to  be  an  ornament  dangling  from  the 
regular  curriculum. 

But  whether  Mickey  Mouse,  gut,  or  frill, 
driver  ed  commands  the  respect  neither  of 
the  faculty  which  teaches  it  nor  the  children 
who  are  taught.  No  responsible  scientist 
in  our  out  of  high  school  or  college,  no  im- 
portant figure  in  any  part  of  the  country,  no 
leader  of  integrity  or  eminence,  asserts  that 
the  course  as  presently  taught  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other  has  any  ascer- 
tainable effect  upon  the  death  rate,  or  upon 
the  accident  rate,  or  upon  the  violations  rate 
or  upon  the  character  for  good  or  evil  of  the 
children  who  take  the  course.  According  to 
Dr.  Leon  J.  Goldstein  of  the  Division  of  Ac- 
cident Prevention  In  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service:  "No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to 
whether  driver  education  is  or  is  not  effec- 
tive." 

The  endlessly  repeated  statement  that  it 
reduces  accidents  and  injuries  by  50  percent 
is  patently  false,  as  the  statistics  clearly 
show.  Although  many  millions  of  our  chil- 
dren have  now  been  "Immunized"  against 
preventable  accidents,  and  although  these 
mUllons  now  saturate  the  driving  population 
In  the  15-to-24  age  group,  the  record  of  this 
group  shows  no  substantial  Improvement. 
In  the  decade  1952-62.  according  to  figures 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  the  15-to-24 
group  Increased  the  number  of  us  which  It 
kills  per  100.000  from  38.6  to  39.7.  In  the 
25-to-44  age  group  the  rate  declined  from 
24.8  in  1952  to  22.5  in  1962.  In  other  words, 
the  group  which  had  less  exposure  to  driver 
ed  Improved  more.  The  teenagers  became 
deadlier  by  the  year.  In  1958,  they  (7.2  per- 
cent of  U.S.  drivers)  had  12.5  percent  of  all 
auto  accidents;  In  1962  they  (7.1  percent  of 
the  whole)  had  14.7  percent  of  these  acci- 
dents. Nationally.  6  percent  more  of  us  were 
killed  In  1962  than  In  1961,  and  again  6  per- 
cent more  in  1963  than  In  1962.  We  boosted 
the  number  of  dead  by  motor  accidents  from 
38.091  In  1961  to  43.400  In  1963.  In  a  period 
when  driver  ed  should  have  been  pushing  the 
number  of  deaths  steadily  down,  they  were 
going  up  steadily. 

The  most  startling  illustration  of  this 
tendency  la  to  be  seen  in  Michigan.  The 
State  has  long  boasted  of  its  semicompulsory 
driver  ed  law  which  Issues  adult  licenses  at 
16  to  children  who  have  taken  the  course. 
Children  not  so  taught  cannot  obtain  licenses 
unUl  they  are  18.  Each  year  the  State  re- 
ceives a  medal  and  citation  because  It  enrolls 
100  percent  of  Its  potential  child  enrollment. 
Michigan  once  boasted  of  its  Intention  to 
have  the  best  traffic  record  In  the  Nation: 
"The  State  which  Is  first  In  autoe  should  also 
be  first  In  safety."  In  the  years  1962-63 
motorized  deaths  In  Michigan  rose  from 
1,529  to  1,857.  The  national  rate  rose  14 
percent  In  that  time;  Michigan's  rose  30 
percent. 

Among  a  good  many  close  observers  of 
safety  the  Impression  grows  that  the  Mickey 
Mouse  course  may  actually  be  one  cause  of 
the  Increase  In  traffic  deaths.  The  American 
Legion  Magazine  has  published  a  substantial 
study  of  teenage  death  and  accident  rates 
which  compared  States  with  much  driver  ed 
against  States  which  h&i  little  or  none.  The 
latter  had  lower  rates.  A  report  by  the  Texas 
Board  of  Insurance  shows  that,  of  the  insured 
group  studied,  those  who  had  been  exposed  to 
driver  ed  had  12  percent  more  accidents 
than  those  who  bad  not. 
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Why,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  <lo  th* 
propaganda  dmioa  continue  to  boom  for 
driver  ed?  Why  doee  the  old  myth  that  tr&ffle 
deaths  and  injuries  are  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent continue  to  appear  In  the  press?  Why  ia 
it-  that  when  a  school  board  calls  a  special 
meeting  to  consider  dropping  Mickey  Mouse, 
the  room  is  jammed  with  his  ardent  ad- 
mirers, armed  with  charts  and  pamphlets 
to  show  how  large  are  the  cash  savings  to 
everyone,  how  wonderful  Is  the  decline  In 
Juvenile  delinquency? 

Actually  there  is  no  mystery.  Those  in 
the  safety  bu&lneea  icnow  that  driver  ed  is  a 
branch  of  consumer  ed;  and  that  though  the 
value  of  driver  ed  may  be  unproved,  that  of 
consumer  ed  is  beyond  question.  The  motor 
car  needs  to  be  made  into  a  status  symbol 
at  the  earliest  possible  age.  Every  leader  in 
auto  Insurance,  in  auto  making,  in  auto  sell- 
ing, in  trucking.  In  tires,  and  In  dozens  of 
associated  businesses,  including  the  National 
Safety  Council,  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation now  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the 
propaganda  for  driver  ed  goes  on,  not  be- 
cause it  has  any  detectable  power  to  save 
lives,  but  because  it  is  the  cheapest  kind  of 
advertising.  It  pays  off  by  getting  adult 
licenses  into  the  hands  of  children. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  leadership  of 
this  massive  Industry  may  have  believed  that 
a  genuine  scientific  discovery  had  been  made 
and  that  it  really  might  give  as  much  as  50 
percent  immunity  against  traffic  accidents. 
Perhaps  these  Industrialists  really  felt  that 
money  spent  on  this  alleged  discovery  was 
genuine  philanthropy.  Time  would  tell — ■ 
meanwhile  they  were  certain  that  they  would 
be  tapping  a  great  new  market. 

Driver  education  really  put  the  children 
on  the  road  by  giving  them  licenses,  by 
dispelling  the  fears  of  their  parents,  by 
making  the  auto  a  teenage  statvis  symbol. 
Thus  as  driver  ed  expanded  so  did  the  sale 
of  cars,  gas,  oil,  tires.  Insurance,  motel  rooms, 
and  accessories. 

But  now  that  time  has  shown  that  chil- 
dren are  not  inununized  to  any  discernible 
degree,  one  might  suppose  that  the  leader- 
ship in  this  industry  would  acknowledge  the 
fact  and  act  accordingly.  Quite  aside  from 
Injury  and  death,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  access  to  cars  harms  children  Intellec- 
tually by  diverting  their  attention  from  their 
studies,  morally  by  exposing  them  to  the 
unchaperoned  temptations  of  liquor  and  love, 
socially  by  developing  superiority  complexes, 
eoonomically  by  keeping  them  in  debt,  physi- 
cally by  depriving  them  of  exercise.  If  Gen- 
eral Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler  would  now  stop 
sending  fleets  of  new  cars  into  the  schools 
each  fall  by  way  of  their  dealers,  school 
boards  might  send  the  old  cars  to  the  Junk- 
yards and  stop  exploiting  the  children. 

But  only  an  old-fashioned  American  Ideal- 
ist would  really  expect  any  such  responsible 
leadership  from  the  automobile  Industry. 
Having,  perhaps,  unwittingly,  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  In  the  name  of  safety  and  having  per- 
sisted In  selling  it  for  the  profit,  having  thus 
established  a  reputation  as  a  lover  of  safety 
and  a  protector  of  youth,  the  Industry  Is  In 
a  tight  spot.  If  the  facts  became  known. 
Detroit  might  be  accused  of  callous  disre- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  American  boys  and 
girls — and  that,  to  put  it  mildly,  would  b» 
bad  public  relations. 

General  Motors  appears  to  recognize  the 
spot  on  which  It  so  gingerly  sits.  It  has  un- 
dertaken an  Immense  advertising  campaign 
on  the  theme.  General  Motors  Is  People. 
This  almost  idiotic  slogan  appears  Inspired 
by  the  desire  to  make  people  believe  that  a 
warm  heart  beats  deep  in  the  corporate 
boeocn,  that  OM  is  really  ooncemed  with 
the  general  welfare. 

BCany  safety-minded  people  remember  how 
smug  General  Motors  was  when  in  1954  It 
outsold  F>ord.  That  was  the  year  when  Ford 
emphasised  safety  and  GM  dazzled  the  public 


with  chrome  and  charm.  As  GM  boasted 
later,  "Ford  sold  safety,  but  we  sold  cars." 
Some  observers  hold  GM  prlnmrily  responsi- 
ble for  the  failure  of  American  auto  makers 
to  produce  a  safe  car,  one  designed  to  "pack- 
age the  occupant."  Such  a  car,  we  are  told, 
can  be  built  and  really  might  reduce  deaths 
and  Injuries  by  50  percent  in  10  years'  time 
if  Its  principles  were  universally  adopted. 
But  such  a  car  exists  only  on  the  drawing 
boards  of  the  safety  engineers. 

Instead  of  Joining  with  Ford  in  1956  in  an 
Intense  competition  to  see  which  corporation 
coiild  produce  the  stronger,  safer  car,  GM 
sold  charm,  speed,  and  danger,  and  shortly 
thereafter  put  on  an  advertising  campaign 
for  Driver  Ed  with  the  slogan :  "The  Cars  Are 
Safer.  The  Roads  Are  Safer.  The  Kest  Is 
U.  to  You." 

We  are  told  that  the  removal  of  driver  ed 
from  the  schools  would  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  drivers  and  produce  a  recession 
so  intense  as  to  frizzle  your  hair.  Children, 
it  Is  true,  are  great  consumers  of  second- 
hand cars,  and  assist  greatly  In  the  process  of 
dynamic  obsolescence — I.e..  they  drive  them 
into  the  ground  or  smash  them  Into  scrap. 
But  the  removal  of  driver  ed  from  the  schools 
would  produce  no  recession  provided  the 
auto  industry  awakened  to  Its  own  responsi- 
bility. This  responsibility  is,  first,  to  put 
on  the  market  a  full  range  of  models  designed 
primarily  for  the  safety  of  the  occupant. 
And,  second,  the  responsibility  is  to  educate 
the  people  to  use  them.  If  the  leadership 
accepted  this  obligation,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Automobile  Association  would 
fall  in  line  and  a  real  safety  movement  would 
get  underway. 


amounts  of  the  meat  were  recovered  In  Cin- 
cinnati and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  Balti- 
more. 


Kangaroo  and  Horsemeat  Imported 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  years 
ago  I  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Are  You 
Jumpy  These  Days?" 

That  article  Indicated  that  kangaroo 
meat  had  been  Imported  and  sold  In 
considerable  quantities  as  ground  beef. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed  out  some 
time  ago  that  horsemeat  had  been  im- 
ported and  sold  as  hamburger.  Many 
skeptics  at  the  time  found  it  dliBcult  to 
believe  that  such  could  happen  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  protect  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  from  unfair  Impor- 
tation of  food  and  fiber.  The  jobs  and 
health  of  our  people  are  being  jeopar- 
dized and  undermined  by  Imports  from 
low-wage  countries. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Post,  March  25. 
SxvKN  Mkn  Ass  Indicted  in  Hobsemeat  Sai.es 

PrrrsBvsoH. — A  Federal  grand  Jury  In- 
dicted seven  men  on  the  grounds  they  im- 
ported, relabeled,  and  sold  10  million  pounds 
of  horsemeat  as  boneless  beef  in  Baltimore 
and  other  cities.  Agriculture  Department 
officials  estimated  that  the  operation  netted 
*  million  dollar  profit. 

A  U.S.  attorney's  office  spokesman  said  the 
meat  was  imported  from  Mexico,  relabeled 
at  a  processing  plant  at  Large.  Pa.,  and  then 
sold    to   'processors.      He    said    substantial 


The  Ky  Legend 

.EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  others 
have  written  many  foolish  columns  about 
the  crisis  in  Vietnam,  a  few  columnists 
like  James  Wechsler  of  the  New  York 
Post,  have  consistently  made  good  sense. 

One  of  Wechsler's  most  sensible  col- 
umns appeared  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Post.  Wechsler  points  out  that 
superpatrlotism  and  face  saving  have 
produced  deluded  press  reports  and 
foolish  policies. 

James  Wechsler's  column  of  April  5 
follows: 

Ths  Kt  Legkno 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

In  the  aftermath  of  February's  Honolulu 
conference,  columnist  Joseph  Alsop  wrote 
that  "all  sorts  of  signs  Indicate  that  this  Is  a 
war  that  can  be  won — perhaps  a  lot  sooner 
than  most  people  Imagine"  if  "the  President 
is  willing  to  wage  war  in  earnest."  Roscoe 
Dnunmond  cheerfully  reported  that  the  Vlet- 
cong  were  being  l>adly  beaten  in  the  field. 

Premier  Ky  appeared  on  Time's  cover  at 
February  18;  he  had  "showed  himself  elo- 
quent and  honest,  astute  and  Independent, 
and  above  all  a  man  who  cared  passionately 
about  the  defense  and  welfare  of  his  nation." 
The  magazine  observed  that  "in  the  year 
since  President  Johnson  promised  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  with  the  full  weight  of  U.S. 
arms,  moralehas  Improved  measurably."  Un- 
der Ky,  "largely  silenced  were  the  quarrels 
between  Catholics  and  Buddhists,  the  demon- 
strations of  students,  the  simmering  dis- 
content In  sections  of  the  armed  forces."  So 
said  Time,  repeating  an  ofttold  tale. 

Now  it  is  less  than  2  months  later,  and 
the  euphoria  of  the  Honolulu  renedeevous  la 
replaced  by  the  bleak  descriptions  of  South 
Vietnamese  Internal  strife  and  Ky's  desperats 
countermeasures.  For  the  moment  the  war 
with  the  Vletcong  Is  virtually  forgotten;  Ky 
is  at  war  with  his  own  forces  and  there  Is  an 
atmoephere  of  paralysis  and  confusion  in 
Washington. 

One  Washington  correspondent  who  is  s 
faithful  exponent  of  the  doctrine  of  John- 
sonian infallibility  wrote  yesterday:  "The 
need  for  knowledge  about  Asia,  not  only 
Vletnsim,  is  tremendous."  This  may  be  ths 
understatement  of  the  year. 

The  haunting  question  Is  how  the  admin- 
istration could  have  been  persuaded  to 
Identify  its  fortunes  so  totally  and  uncrit- 
ically with  the  Ky  regime  In  the  face  of  so 
many  warning  signals. 

At  Honolulu,  Ky  stubbornly  refused  to 
accept  the  administration's  stated  position 
of  "unconditional  negotiations."  There,  and 
on  other  occasions,  he  proclaimed  his  re- 
fusal to  sit  at  a  conference  tabic  with  the 
Vletcong.  Whe  one  asked  a  high  administra- 
tion official  about  Ky's  apparent  conflict  with 
the  U.S.  stand,  he  answer  was  that  his 
rhetoric  should  not  be  taken  seriously;  It 
was  merely  proof  of  his  exuberant  spirit. 
Those  who  voiced  fear  that  he  suffered  from 
fantasies  of  "total  victory"  were  branded 
perfectionists  or  defeatists. 

So  extravagant  was  the  buildup  of  ECy 
that  many  Americans  could  hardly  be  blamed 
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If  they  assumed  that  the  superman  savior  of 
southeast  Asia  had  at  last  appeared.  John- 
son himself  was  reported  to  have  likened 
the  yo\ing  aviator  to  Rexford  Guy  TugweU 
tn  the  early  years  of  the  New  Deal  upsurge, 
«nd  Vice  President  Hcmphset  seemed  to  see 
him  as  a  reincarnation  of  a  young  mayor  of 
Minneapolis. 

Now  suddenly  the  mask  Is  off;  the  liberator 
speaks  the  ancient  language  of  an  Asian 
strong-arm  man — but  his  repressive  trucu- 
lence  merely  underlines  his  weakness. 

For  many  months  a  certain  species  of 
American  superpatrlot  has  been  decrying  the 
peace  demonstrations  In  our  streets  as  a 
form  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  Not 
all  of  those  protests  have  been  relevant;  but 
the  young  vigUants  who  have  attacked  such 
processions  must  now  lae  peculiarly  frustrated 
flgtires.  For  there  Is  nothing  they  can  do 
about  the  dissidents  In  Vietnam  whose  street 
marchers  may  herald  General  Ky's  doom. 

Young  Americans  are  dying  at  this  mo- 
ment on  that  distant  front,  and  all  our  voices 
are  muted  to  a  certain  degree  by  the  agony 
of  the  national  predicament.  Even  Senators 
who  have  been  most  skeptical  of  our  preoc- 
cupation with  military  measures  are  reluc- 
tant to  say  anything  that  might  sound  like 
exploltaUon  of  a  dark  hour. 

Yet  there  cannot  be  total,  submissive 
silence. 

Military  voices  continue  to  boast  of  suc- 
cesses in  the  field.  They  reminded  someone 
the  other  day  of  Mendes  Prance's  remark 
that  the  French  "never  lost  a  battle  in  Al- 
geria." I  am  Informed  our  bombings  of 
North  Vietnam  are  now  twice  as  intense  as 
they  were  before  the  pause:  what  do  they 
avail  us  in  the  political  crisis  of  the  South? 
Reliable  Asian  diplomats  say  a  primary  re- 
sult of  the  Honolulu  meeting  was  to  reduce 
Internal  conflicts  among  the  Vletcong,  Hanoi, 
and  Peking;  it  nourished  the  cry  that  Viet-' 
nam  had  become  "an  American  war" — and 
we  are  hearing  the  echoes  now. 

We  have  clung  to  the  delusion  that  only 
North  Vietnamese  Infiltration  sustained  the 
Vletcong,  Yet  those  who  have  heard  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara's  testimony  say 
no  analysis  of  his  artthmetlc  of  Vletcong 
strength  Justifies  this  blond  conclusion. 

The  answer  to  our  troubles  will  not  be 
found  In  the  back  of  any  book.  The  best, 
slim  hope  may  be  the  emergence  of  a  "neu- 
tralist"—(oh,  horrid,  word)— Saigon  govern- 
ment that  can  negotiate  with  the  Vletcong. 
In  the  Judgment  of  knowledgeable  men,  such 
elements  do  exist.  But  whether  our  military 
and  diplomatic  establishments  are  prepared 
to  pursue  this  alternative  remains  In  deep 
doubt.  *^ 

Much  may  hinge  now  on  the  willingness 
Ma  proud  President  to  concede  that  he  has 
been  the  victim  of  faulty,  simple  minded 
counsel  and  self-delusion  and  to  acknowl- 
edge that  not  all  of  those  who  questioned  his 
decisions  were  wrong. 
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The  Koreans:  On/  True  Friends 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Wednesday.  April  6, 1966 
Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr 
^>J^er,  last  year  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  named  as  a  representative  of  the 
united  States  to  go  to  Korea  to  attend 
ttie  celebration  of  the  Korean  Armed 
^ces  Day.  At  that  time  the  Korean 
uovemment  was  in  the  process  of  send- 


ing over  20,000  troops  to  assist  the  Viet- 
namese in  their  fight  against  Communist 
aggression  in  South  Vietnam.  Last  week 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  Gen. 
Kim  Yong  Bae,  Korean  Army  chief  of 
staff,  who  was  visiting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. He  told  me  that  Korea  will  soon 
double  her  commitment  to  further  em- 
phasize their  determination  that  South 
Vietnam  has  the  right  to  remain  a  free 
nation.  This  Is  the  type  of  friendship 
that  Americans  understand  and  appre- 
ciate. 

Coimtless  instances  of  valor  in  action 
by  Korean  soldiers  attest  to  their  pride, 
professionalism,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
A  close  comradeship,  beginning  in  the 
Korean  war,  still  exists  between  Ameri- 
can and  Korean  servicemen  in  Vietnam. 
This  factor  alone  has  enabled  the  com- 
bined arms  of  the  Americans  and 
Koi^eans  to  aggressively  seek  out  and 
destroy  their  common  enemy.  The 
famous  Koi'ean  Tiger  Division  and  the 
Blue  Dragon  Marine  Brigade  have  suc- 
cessfully conducted  many  separate  oper- 
ations which  clearly  illustrate  the  abiUty 
of  the  ROK  Army  to  decisively  defeat  the 
enemy  on  independent  missions. 

American  veterans  of  Operations 
Masher,  Jefferson,  and  Van  Buren,  in 
wtiich  American,  South  Vietnamese,  and 
Korean  troops  combined  their  forces  and 
dealt  overwhelming  defeats  to  their 
Communist  enemies,  continue  to  praise 
their  allies  as  completely  dependable, 
loyal  and  extremely  versatile. 

Except  for  the  United  States,  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  Is  providing  the  largest 
free  world  force  in  assistance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  I  want  to  make 
available  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
what  our  true  friends  from  Korea  are 
accomplishing  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Chesly 
Manly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service,  In  a  story  written  from  Qui 
Nhon,  Vietnam,  on  March  12,  1SUS6,  has 
given  us  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  Ko- 
reans in  action.  I  insert  his  story  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

Korean  Tigers  Boas  Detunce  of  Vietconc 
(By  Chesly  Manly) 

Qui     Nhon,     Vetnam,     March     12. The 

United  States  has  a  right  to  be  proud  ot  the 
Korean  mger  Division,  which  unquestionably 
Is  the  best  fighting  unit  In  Vietnam  for  this 
kind  of  warfare. 

The  Korean  division  Is  a  product  of  Amer- 
ican inspiration,  training,  and  support.  Ite 
troops  wear  American  uniforms,  use  Amer- 
ican arms  and  equipment,  and  eat  American 
rations,  supplemented  by  Vietnamese  rice. 
Almost  all  of  Its  officers  above  company 
grade  have  had  advance  courses  at  Port 
Leavenworth,  Fort  Bennlng,  or  other  Amer- 
ican mUltary  schools.  Its  tactical  doctrine 
Is  basically  American. 

But  It  has  added  unique  Korean  tactical 
concepts  and  skills,  including  tae  kwon  do, 
a  combination  of  Japanese  karate  and  Judo 
which  make  the  Communist  Vletcong  fear 
the  Koreans  more  than  they  fear  the  Au- 
stralians or  the  toughest  American   troops. 

DISCLOSED   IN   DOCUMENTS 

This  fear  has  been  disclosed  In  documents 
captured  from  the  enemy.  The  kill  ratio- 
more  than  15  Vletcong  for  every  dead  Ko- 
rean— tells  the  reason  why. 

The  Tiger  division  Justifies  not  only  pride 
In  America's  achievement  in  Korea  but  con- 
fidence In  its  ablUty  to  equal  that  achieve- 
ment In  Vietnam.     Veterans  of  the  Korean 


war  remember  what  Americans  said  about 
the  Koreans.  They  were  incompetent;  they 
would  not  fight;  corruption  was  rampant; 
their  government  was  rotten,  their  cause 
hopeless.  Many  Americans  now  say  all  of  this 
about  the  Vietnamese. 

There  were  valid  grounds  for  contempt 
and  derision  of  the  Koreans  in  the  early 
1950'8,  but  not  for  lack  of  faith  In  their  po- 
tential, and  the  same  Is  now  true  of  the 
Vietnamese  today. 

The  Koreans  had  been  exploited  by  Jap- 
anese Imperialism  and  the  Vietnamese  had 
been  exploited  by  French  imperialism  too 
long  to  withstand  Communist  aggression 
without  American  help. 

EXPECT  40,000  BT   JULY 

Now  the  Koreans  are  proudly  helping  the 
Americans  help  the  Vietnamese.  They  have 
20,000  troops  here  and  another  division  soon 
wUl  be  on  its  way.  By  July  the  total  Korean 
strength  In  Vietnam  Is  expected  to  be  40,000. 

Americans  hope  the  second  division  will 
be  as  good  as  the  first.  It  should  be.  The 
Korean  force  here  now  Includes  one  Dragon 
division,  based  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  they 
are  Just  as  good  as  the  two  regimen te  of 
Tigers. 

The  hackneyed  term  "elite"  would  not  be 
adequate  for  the  Korean  xmits;  they  can  only 
be  described  as  unique.  This  Judgment  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  excellence  of  the  VS 
Marines,  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  and  other 
American  units  in  Vietnam. 

The  1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  has  been  over- 
glamorized  by  romantic  press  service  corre- 
spondents, Whose  early  accounts  said  its 
troops  were  all  Jungle-trained  proe.  Actually 
Its  troops  were  too  green  to  be  sent  Into 
^ttle  and  they  have  made  mistakes,  but 
they  are  learning  fast,  as  Americans  al- 
ways do. 

One  American  Infantry  officer  here  re- 
marked that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  any 
of  our  units  that  could  not  soon  be  corrected 
by  a  few  Korean  advisers.  A  1st  Division 
sergeant,  driving  this  reporter  from  Saigon 
to  An  Khe.  identified  troops  In  a  long  line  of 
passing  trucks  as  ROK  (RepubUc  of  Korea) 
engineers,  and  said,  "The  ROK's  are  the  only 

^"^^  T.*  *™'*"  •^  ^  S  °^rtne  officer,  when 
asked  about  Koreans,  said  simply  "They'll 
as  good  as  we  are."  No  marine  ever  said  that 
about  any  American  Army  imlt. 

The  'Hger  division  arrived  here  a  Uttle  more 
than  4  months  ago  and  set  up  Its  headquar- 
ters northwest  of  Qui  Nhon  m  an  area  long 
controlled  by  the  Vletcong.  Since  then  It  has 
expanded  Its  tactical  area  of  responsibility  to 
1,200  square  kilometers  (480  square  miles) 
extending  westward  to  the  area  of  the  Ist 
Cavalry  EHvIsion,  based  at  An  Khe  High- 
way 19  U  secure  from  Qui  Nhon  to  An  Khe 
and  on  west  to  Plelku.  headquarters  of  the 
Vietnamese  IV  Corps  area. 

In  4  months  the  Koreans  have  killed  1  155 

.  ^*^^  ^^  ^^°^^  '^^^^^  (**»«  estimated  t^tal 
18  1,273),  captxzred  466,  and  detained  2  086 
suspects,  of  whom  20  percent  turn  out  after 
investigation  to  be  Vletcong.  Korean  casual- 
ties In  the  same  period  were  74  killed  234 
wounded,  and  1  missing. 

Since  the  Koreans  arrived  14.000  Vietnam- 
ese villagers  who  had  fled  from  the  Vletcong 
terror  to  Government  refugee  camps  have 
returned  to  their  villages  in  the  area  The 
estimated  population  of  the  area  is  400  000 
of  whom  300,000  Uve  In  secure  and  loo'ooo 
In  contested  areas. 


BOAO  IS  SERENE 

This  reporter  rode  In  a  Jeep  from  Qui  Nhon 
to  the  headquarters  of  the  3d  Battalion  1st 
Regiment,  30  miles  north  of  Qui  Nhon  on 
Highway  1.  The  road  had  Just  been  opened 
and  securea  by  the  single  ROK  battalion  as 
part  of  a  combined  operation  called  White 
Wing,  so  that  suppUes  could  be  moved  by 
trucks  from  Qui  Nhon  to  troops  of  the  ist 
Cavalry  Division  In  the  Bong  Son  area. 
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The  countryside  along  this  road,  which 
had  been  controlled  by  the  Vletcong  only  3 
weeks  before,  was  serene. 

Men,  women,  and  children  were  strolling  or 
riding  bicycles  along  the  rocuL  Near  tb« 
battalion  headquarters  a  new  hamlet  had 
sprung  up,  with  dozens  of  shops  offering  Ice. 
beer,  laundry,  and  barber  service  to  th« 
Koreans. 

The  battalion  killed  210  Vletcong.  capt\ired 
33,  and  detained  131  suspects  In  the  road  se- 
curity operation.  Its  part  of  White  Wing. 
The  whole  Ist  Cavalry  Division  was  credited 
with  only  1.235  killed,  286  captured,  and 
1,580  suspects  retained,  and  this  Included 
all  those  killed  by  artillery  fire  and  1.064  air 
sorties,  the  highest  number  thus  far  flown 
In  a  Vietnam  operation. 

AGKZZS    ON    NEZD 

MaJ.  Gen.  Myung  Shin  Chae.  39,  the  Ko 
rean  division's  commander,  agreed  with  the 
contention  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land, the  American  coaimander  in  chief, 
whom  he  admires,  that  many  more  troops, 
both  American  and  Korean,  are  needed. 
Their  presence  Is  required  to  destroy  the 
enemy's  main  force  and  pacify  the  country 
sufficiently  for  the  Vietnamese  Regular  Army 
and  regional  and  popular  forces  to  assume 
the  burden  of  maintaining  security.  Yet  he 
was  not  contemptuous  of  the  Vietnamese. 
They  are  getting  better  every  day,  he  said. 

General  Chae  said  that  his  estimate  of 
the  need  for  more  troops  Is  based  on  the 
continued  flow  of  enemy  reinforcements  and 
supplies  from  North  Vietnam.  When  asked 
whether  a  force  should  be  put  In  Laos  across 
the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  over  which  supplies 
and  reinforcements  are  pouring  In  from 
North  Vietnam,  he  hesitated  about  making 
specific  recommendations.  But  he  said 
there  are  many  ways  to  stop  them.  Including 
destruction  of  the  enemy's  warmaklng  fa- 
cilities In  the  Hanol-Halphong  privileged 
sanctuary  by  bombing. 

CITKS   THXOt    ADVANTACK 

"If  we  let  them  come  In.  It  will  t>e  very 
difficult  to  conclude  this  war,"  General  Chae 
■aid.  "Our  failure  to  stop  them  prolongs 
the  war.  The  Cooununlsts  ars  using  big 
weapons — 75  millimeter  recoUless  rifles  and 
81  millimeter  mortars.  These  weapons  us« 
heavy  ammunition.  We  have  captured 
much  ammunition,  clothing,  food  and  med- 
ical service,  and  showing  that  the  enemy's 
supply  Is  not  bad  at  all.  This  wUl  be  a  long 
war  If  we  don't  stop  those  supplies." 

General  Chae  said  that  the  Koreans,  being 
orientals  with  many  of  the  customs  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Vietnamese,  have  special  ad- 
vantage* In  this  war.  It  Is  easier  for  the 
Koreena  than  for  the  Americans  to  become 
friends  of  the  Vietnamese  and  get  Inform*- 
tlon  on  the  enemy  from  them,  he  said. 

The  general  and  other  officers  with  whom 
this  reporter  talked  told  how  the  Korean* 
help  the  Vietnamese  build  schools  and 
hcwe*.  give  them  food  and  medical  service, 
and  teach  Tae  Kwon  Do  In  the  high  school*. 
All  of  this  delight*  the  Vietnamese  and  re- 
sults in  accurate  Information  about  the 
enemy. 

Accurate  Intelligence  la  one  reason  for  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  Koreans.  An- 
other reason  1*  that  the  Koreans,  like  the 
Vletcong,  rest  In  the  daytime  and  do  their 
fighting  at  night.  Most  Vietnamese  unit* 
look  for  the  Vletcong  In  the  dnytlme,  before 
and  after  the  midday  siesta.  Korean  recoa- 
n*l*B*nce  squads  are  out  getting  Informa- 
tloa  from  Vletm^es*  peasants  during  the 
day,  at  night  the  troops  go  out  to  set  up 
ambushes  for  the  Vletcong. 

TKU.   THXn   TACTICS 

A  major  difference  In  Korean  and  Amerl- 
caji  tactic*  Is  that  the  Koreans,  when  they 
first  receive  enemy  fire.  Immediately  attack 
from  two  or  more  directions,  before  the 
eneniy  has  a  chance  to  escape.  When  Ameri- 
can* receive  enemy  fire  they  fall  back  and 


call  for  artillery  support  or  air  strikes. 
Usually,  when  they  finally  attack,  the  enemy 
has  gone. 

Twice,  during  their  recent  road  security 
operation,  troop*  ot  the  3d  battalion  set  up 
night  ambushes  for  Vletcong  elements  that 
had  been  shooting  at  American  helicopters 
supplying  the  Koreans.  Each  time  the  charg- 
ing Koreans  made  all  the  noise  they  could 
with  drums,  bugles,  and  their  shouted  battle 
cry,  Mang  Ho  (brave  tiger),  to  frighten  the 
Vletcong. 

In  the  darkness,  some  Koreans  disarmed 
enemy  soldiers  and  killed  them  with  Tae 
Kwon  Do  assaults.  One  Communist,  killed 
In  a  fight  without  weapons,  had  a  broken 
skull  and  a  fractured  pelvic  bone.  The  Ko- 
reans can  break  a  man's  back  or  neck  with 
the  Tae  Kwon  Do  assaults,  using  their  h&nds, 
knees,  and  feet.  They  killed  37  Vletcoog  In 
one  of  these  platoon-sized  ambushes  and  41 
In  the  others. 

The  Itger  division  is  deployed  on  a  widely 
dispersed  company  base  plan,  and  each  com- 
pany base  Is  a  self-contained  unit,  designed 
to  withstand  an  attack  by  a  whole  regiment 
for  at  least  48  hours.  Not  one  company  base 
has  been  attacked,  and  captured  enemy  doc- 
uments explain  why.  The  Vletcong  admit 
that  their  losses  would  be  too  great. 

The  morale  of  the  Koreans  Is  Incredibly 
high.  There  Is  strict  discipline  but  mutual 
respect  and  comradeship  between  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  Compared  with  the  orderly 
and  well-policed  military  aspect  of  Korean 
headquarters  areas.  Vietnamese  army  camp* 
resemble  slum  neighborhoods  with  a  few 
soldiers  In  uniform  who  are  home  on  leave. 

It  Is  a  thrilling  experience  to  be  awakened 
by  the  Korean  bugler  sounding  reveille,  hear 
the  troops  at  morning  formation  lustily  sing- 
ing their  national  anthem,  and  watch  them 
work  out  at  Tae  Kwon  Do  drill  for  30  min- 
utes before  breakfast.  All  officers  and  men 
are  In  superb  physical  condition.  The  sight 
of  them  must  frighten  the  scrawny  Vletcong 
out  of  their  wit*. 

The  division's  original  mission  was  to  de- 
fend Seoul,  the  capital,  and  officially  It  1*  the 
capital  division.  To  the  Koreans,  however. 
It  Is  the  Tiger  Division.  Their  emblem  is  a 
tiger  and  they  make  a  ritual  of  shouting 
Mang  Ho.  When  an  officer  passes,  a  Korean 
guard  salute*  by  presenting  arms  and  roar- 
ing like  a  tiger. 

In  4  months  the  division  has  assembled 
the  most  Impressive  booty  room  In  Vietnam. 
There  are  truck  loads  of  clothing,  digging 
and  cooking  utensils,  American  condensed 
milk,  American  antibiotic  drugs,  booby  traps, 
mine*,  and  eight-pointed  steel  spikes,  two 
points  of  which  are  always  up  when  they  are 
dropped  on  the  ground. 

There  are  hundreds  of  rifle*  of  French. 
German,  Csech,  Russian,  Chinese.  Japanese, 
and  American  manufacture.  The  French 
rifles  were  captured  from  the  French  by  the 
Vietnamese.  The  American  drug^  and  con- 
densed milk  were  captured  from  the  South 
Vietnamese.  The  gtin  collection  Include*  a 
brand  new  American  M-16.  taken  by  the 
Vletcong  from  an  American  soldier  and  later 
captured  by  the  Koreans. 


AH  Prood  of  Canton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  4.  1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  are 
concerned,  I  am  certain,  ttbout  the  effect 
that  anti-war  demonstrations  must  have 


upon  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  end  I  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  Canton,  Ohio,  ma- 
rine may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  read 
the  Record: 

All  Prottd  or  Cantok 

I  am  just  one  of  many  Americans  here  In 
Vietnam.  I  am  stationed  with  the  1st  Hos- 
pital Company  at  Chu  Lai. 

When  the  Marines  first  landed  at  Chu  Lai 
they  made  qulto  a  fight  for  this  land.  Many 
of  America's  young  men  gave  their  lives  In 
the  fight  for  what  we  believe  Is  right  and 
Just.  I  believe  It's  right,  and  I  am  proud 
to  be  here. 

I  am  sure  no  American  fighting  man  want* 
to  be  here  fighting.  None  of  us  want  to  die, 
especially  at  so  young  an  age  and  so  far 
away  from  home.  But.  like  myself.  I  am 
sure  all  of  us  would  be  willing  to  give  our 
lives  to  protect  our  loved  ones.  Who  knows. 
If  Americans  pulled  out  of  Vietnam,  the  next 
time  Communist  aggression  strikes  it  could 
be  on  our  own  soil. 

This  would  result  In  one  thing — the  loss 
of  many  innocent  live*.  War  Is  bad  enough, 
but  on  our  own  American  ground  It  would 
be  even  worse. 

The  thing  that  gets  most  of  the  men 
down  over  here  Is  the  lack  of  support  from 
back  home.  We  don't  ask  much.  Just  a  lit- 
tle support  to  know  the  people  back  home 
are  behind  us.  It  gets  rough  sometime*  eat- 
ing C-ratlons,  not  getting  a  shower,  smok- 
ing stale  cigarettes.  But  that's  not  half  as 
bad  as  hearing  about  a  group  of  college 
Jerks  walking  around  with  signs  protesting 
U.S.  movements  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  a  resident  of  Can- 
ton. My  friends  over  here  from  Canton 
must  feel  the  some  way.  In  Canton  when 
a  servlcenuui  Is  home  on  leave  he  is  at  least 
treated  decently.  There  aren't  all  types  of 
demonstrations  going  on  to  make  us  feel 
we're  fighting  a  lost  cause. 

I  can't  write  to  every  citizen  of  our  won- 
derful city,  but  I  can  say  this:  I  and  every 
other   man   from    Canton   over    here   thank 
you  from  the  bottoms  of  our  hearts. 
Frank  C.  Haugh.  606-79-53, 
l3t    Hospital    Co.,    FPO    San    Francisco 
96602. 


No  Inflation  in  Durable  Good* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxnrota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  Washlnpton 
and  around  the  country  on  the  whole 
subject  of  inflation.  I  believe  inflation 
Is  a  serious  matter  and  deserves  the 
widest  discussion.  But  I  also  believe  that 
we  Americans  have  a  knack  for  talking 
ourselves  into  problems. 

The  President  has  quite  properly  called 
attention  to  the  dangers  of  inflation  and 
I  fully  support  his  orders  to  his  subordi- 
nates that  Federal  expenditures  be  re- 
duced by  $1  billion  in  the  next  90  days. 

Reducing  the  cost  of  Government  is 
one  of  the  more  effective  ways  to  deal 
with  inflation  and  I  congratulate  the 
President  for  this  action. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  in  this 
broad  discussion  on  the  dangers  of  In- 
nation,  we  Americans  do  not  talk  our- 
selves Into  a  recession. 


This  is  the  danger  in  blanketly  asking 
people  to  curtail  their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  Sal  Polk,  America's  biggest  re- 
tailer in  home  appliances,  makes  this 
point  in  a  full  page  add  which  he  has 
placed  in  the  Chicago  Tiibune. 

Mr.  Polk  quite  properly  points  out  that 
there  is  no  inflation  in  durable  goods 
such  as  home  appliances  and  TV  sets. 

Actually,  durable  goods  have  lagged 
behind  the  general  composite  Index  for 
all  goods  and  services;  so  It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us  to  Implore  Americans  not 
to  purchase  durable  goods  as  their  con- 
tribution toward  the  halt  of  inflation. 

On  the  contrary,  to  suggest  that  Amer- 
icans stop  buying  durable  goods  could 
lead  to  a  serious  disruption  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  today  an 
excellent  article  which  Mr.  Polk  used 
to  support  his  contention  that  there  Is 
no  Inflation  in  durable  goods. 

The  article  follows: 
IFrom  the  Chicago    (111.)    Tribune,  Apr.  5, 
1966] 
TnET  Never  Had  It  So  Good 
(By  EarlUfshey) 
"Despite  a  large  drop  in  the  price  of  some 
foods,"  a  news  story  from  Washington  the 
other   day    reports.      "The    Consumer    Price 
Index,    compiled    by    the    Bureau    of    Labor 
Statistics  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
rose  In  September  to  reach  a  new  record  high 
again." 

But  what  the  story  failed  to  say  is  that 
while  the  Consimier  Price  Index  (which  in- 
cludes all  consxuner  goods)  continues  it* 
seemingly  enexorable  upward  climb,  month 
after  month,  to  new  high  marks,  that  bu- 
■  reau's  price  Indexes  for  home  appliances, 
radios  and  television  sets  continue  their 
seemingly  endless  downward  trend. 

As  the  accompanying  chart  shows,  this 
astonishing  development  has  been  going  on 
consistently  since  1962  (In  some  cases  for  a 
much  longer  period).  And  If  ever  there  was 
tremendously  powerful  and  convincing  evi- 
dence with  which  to  prove  to  consumers  what 
great  value  these  products  now  offer,  this  is 
unquestionably  it. 

Remember,  this  Isn't  something  that  one 
of  the  industry  associations  or  some  industry 
committee  cooked  up.  These  are  official  Gov- 
ernment flgxires,  and  Just  look  at  the  story 
they  tell.  Study  the  chart  a  minute  and  let 
Its  significance  sink  in. 

What  It  all  amounts  to,  of  course,  is  simply 
that  the  wonderfully  Improved  modern  home 
electronics  and  appliances  provide  consumers 
with  the  very  best  "bargains"  in  history, 
bargains  that,  literally,  become  better  with 
each  passing  year.  To  some  extent,  ho  doubt, 
this  consistent  downward  trend  reflects  the 
highly  competitive  conditions  that  exist  in 
the  marketplace  for  these  products.  To  some 
extent,  too,  it  doubtless  reflects  the  vastly 
improved  manufacturing  know-how  and 
technology  in  these  industries. 

But  the  "why"  of  It  doesn't  concern  us 
nearly  as  much  as  the  "what."  The  fact  that 
the  price  Index  keeps  going  down,  that  Is  the 
big  all  Important  thing.  And  that  too  Is 
what  should  be  shouted  from  the  rooftops  in 
the  marketplace  so  that  all  consumers  wUl  be 
keenly  conscious  of  it. 

Right  now  I  doubt  If  one  person  in  a 
hundred  or  even  a  thousand  has  any  idea  of 
whac's  been  happening  In  this  connection. 
And  yet  if  these  facts,  this  chart,  were  to  be 
widely  publicized — hung  In  every  retail  store 
Window,  in  showrooms.  Included  where  pos- 
•Ible  In  national  ads,  everywhere — it  would 
SO  far  to  help  educate  consimiers  and  create  a 
▼ery  favorable  "climate"  in  which  to  develop 
•nd  promote  business. 


This  repreeent*  a  great  selling  story.  But 
It  hasnt  been  told.  No  one  knows  about  It 
Let's  tell  the  story,  again  auid  again — and  yet 
again.  When  it  comes  to  real  value  in  home 
electronics  and  apypliancee,  the  American 
consumer  never  had  It  so  good. 

Tell  it.    Sell  it.    Now. 


American  Legion  Views  on  Nursing 
Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Wednesday,  March  30,  1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  88th  Congress  a  special  subcom- 
mittee, composed  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Everett],  as  chairman; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts]; the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Secrest];  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr  ScHAOEBERGl,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ellsworth], 
held  many  hearings  which  resulted  in 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  88-450  and 
provided  for  urgently  needed  nursing 
home  care  both  without  and  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  but,  of  course, 
under  the  control  of  that  agency. 

I  have  reconstituted  that  subcommit- 
tee and  have  named  to  the  vacancy  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Dim- 
CAN].  The  present  subcommittee  is  cur- 
rently engaged  In  a  review  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  public  law.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  presented  a 
wealth  of  information  in  its  appearance 
on  the  first  day  of  the  hearings  when  the 
new  Chief  Medical  Director,  Dr.  H.  Mar- 
tin Engle.  distinguished  himself  by  a 
particularly  lucid  presentation. 

The   American    Legion   testified    this 
week  on  this  law,  and  because  of  the 
pertinence  of  its  testimony,  and  because 
of  the  long  experience  that  the  Legion 
representative,   Mr.   John   J.   Corcoran, 
the  able  director  of  the  National  Reha- 
bilitation Commission,  has  had  in  this 
field,  I  am  inserting  the  complete  text 
of  his  remarks  giving  the  Legion  s  view 
on  this  landmark  legislation: 
Statement  by  John  J.  Corcoran,  Director, 
National  Rehabilttation  Commission,  the 
American    Leoion,    BrroRE    the    Special 
SuBCOMMrrTEE     on     Intermediate      Care, 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Attairs,  Hottse  or 
Representatives,   April  6,   1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
commlttee.  the  American  Legion  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  express  the  views  of  our 
organization  on  the  administration  and  oper- 
ation    of     the     Veterans'     Administration's 
nursing  home  care  program. 

For  many  years.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  legion 
urged  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  responsibility  for  provid- 
ing nursing  home  care  to  eligible  veterans. 
Although  the  absence  of  that  care  seemed 
to  us  to  be  an  Illogical  gap  in  an  otherwUe 
comprehensive  medical  program,  our  pro- 
posals were  not  readily  accepted.  Then  on 
August  12,  1963,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy authorized  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  activate  nursing  home  <Sare 
beds,  thereby  recognizing  and  accepting  as 


a  Federal  responsibility  the  need  to  provide 
specialized  nursing  faculties. 

Simultaneously.  In  that  same  month  in 
1963,  this  subcommittee  under  the  chair- 
manship, then  as  now,  of  Mr.  Everett,  was 
proceeding  on  H.M.  8009,  the  bill  to  provide 
"urgently  needed  nursing  home  care."  As 
you  know,  of  course,  this  subcommittee  and 
the  full  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs favorably  reported  HM.  8009.  and  it  be- 
came, in  due  course.  Public  Law  88-450. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  re- 
gards Public  Law  88-450  as  landmark  legis- 
lation. It  represents  a  fundamental  turn- 
ing point  In  the  history  of  veterans'  affairs 
in  this  country.  It  constitutes  an  Impressive 
attack  upon  a  major  problem  facing  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  our  veteran  population, 
particularly  our  older  men.  It  must  give 
this  subcommittee  a  great  deal  of  Inner  sat- 
isfaction to  reflect  upwn  the  many  thousands 
of  aged  and  infirm  who,  but  for  you,  would 
have  received  substandard  care,  or  no  care 
at  all. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  comment 
about  Public  Law  88-450.  Not  only  does  the 
law  mirror  your  compassion  and  concern  for 
OUT  veterans,  but  the  scope  and  newness  of 
its  provisions  are  characteristic  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. While  you  decided  that  the  Federal 
Government  does  have  the  obligation  to  pro- 
vide nursing  care,  you  perceived  that  the 
problem  was  big  enough  and  the  burden  was 
heavy  enough  to  require  a  sharing.  And, 
thus,  you  devised  a  multipronged  approach, 
some  elements  of  which  were  completely 
novel.  We  are  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
for  your  efforts  and  your  accomplishments. 

Public  Law  88-450  was  approved  in  Au- 
gust of  1964,  about  20  months  ago.  The  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  law  moved  slowly  at 
first.  There  were  some  funding  problems. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  greeted  the  en- 
actment of  the  legislation  with  Its  usual 
degree  of  enthusiasm.  One  would  not  ex- 
pect the  Bureau  to  facilitate  the  Implemen- 
tation of  a  proposal  it  had  vigorously  op- 
posed— and  the  Bureau  didn't.  In  addition, 
the  very  newness,  complexity,  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  act  presented  the  Veter- 
afB'  Administration  with  difficult  adminis- 
trative problems.  As  a  result,  in  the  begln,- 
nlng.  many  of  us  were  impatient  for  greateir 
^ogress. 

I  have  reviewed  the  testimony  and  data 
presented  to  this  subcommittee  on  March  22, 
1966,  by  the  Chief  Medical  Director.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  an  excellent  document.  It 
seems  to  me,  also,  it  demonstrates  that  as 
of  this  point  In  time,  generally,  the  law  is 
working  well  and  the  VA  has  done  a  good  Job 
of  administering  its  provisions. 

Because  Public  Law  88-450  is  not  yet  2 
years  old.  and  because  the  greatest  amount  of 
progress  has  come  recently,  the  American 
Legion  has  no  resolution  directing  us  to  seek 
at  this  time  any  changes  in  the  law.  How- 
ever, our  staff  has  attempted  to  observe  the 
development  of  the  nursing  home  care  pro- 
gram and  we  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  our  observations. 

The  flrst  relates  to  community  nursing- 
home  care.  As  you  know.  Public  Law  88- 
450  authorizes  the  VA  to  provide,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  care  in  public  or  private 
nursing  homes  but  only  after  transfer  from 
a  hospital  under  the  direct  agxd  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator.  This  re- 
strictive clause  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
veterans  in  several  types  of  situations.  For 
example,  VA  has  no  hospital  under  its  direct 
and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In  Alaska  or 
Hawaii.  In  those  States,  or  In  others  where 
a  VA  hospital  Is  not  reasonably  available, 
the  VA  Is  authorized  in  certain  circumstance* 
to  place  the  veteran  in  a  non-VA  hospital 
under  a  contract  arrangement. 
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Should  the  veteran  subsequently  need 
nursing-home  care,  the  present  wording  of 
Public  Law  88-460  prevento  the  VA  from 
transferrUig  him  to  a  private  or  public  Inatl- 
tuttOD  for  that  care,  even  though  he  had 
been  hospitalized  under  VA  auspices,  as  a 
VA  patient,  and  even  though.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, he  would  have  been  placed  In  a  VA 
hospital  In  the  first  place  bad  one  been 
available. 

In  addition  to  this  factual  situation,  the 
transfer  requirement  of  Public  Law  88-450 
obviously  forblda  the  direct  admission  of  a 
veteran  Into  a  private  or  public  nursing- 
home  care  Institution.  Nor  does  the  VA 
admit  veterans,  who  need  nursing-home  care, 
directly  into  one  of  its  own  units.  We  urg* 
the  subcommittee  to  consider  amending  the 
law  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide nursing-home  care  to  these  veterans 
who  need  the  care  but  who.  because  of  acci- 
dents of  time  or  place,  are  barred  by  the 
present  provisions  of  the  statute. 

We  have  watched  very  cloeely  VA's  imple- 
mentation of  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-450. 
the  authorization  to  place  certain  veterans 
In  private  nursing  homes.  I  think  I  can  un- 
derstand why  not  so  many  patients  have 
been  tnuisferred  to  those  homes  as  some  peo- 
ple feel  should  have  been.  The  reasons  are 
several;  There  have  been  some  funding,  or 
fund  distribution,  problems.  Many  homes 
cannot  meet  VA  standards.  In  some  arMW, 
the  per  diem  rate  authorized  by  Public  Law 
88-450  Is  not  high  enough  to  cover  the  costs 
charged  by  homes.  VA  has  encountered 
some  local  problems  which  make  some  homes 
unwilling  or  unable  to  enter  contracts  of 
agreement  with  VA. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  only  certain 
patients  should  b«  transferred  to  private 
nursing  homes.  As  was  stated  In  your  report 
on  HJl.  8000,  one  of  the  principal  purposes 
of  the  transfer  authority  was  "to  aid  the 
veteran  and  his  family  In  making  the  transi- 
tion from  a  hospital  to  his  eventual  place 
In  the  community."  Therefore,  the  veteran 
must  be  able  to  make  the  transition  within 
6  months.  There  must  be  some  acceptable 
place  for  him  to  go  after  the  nursing  home. 
He  must  have  sufficient  resources  to  sustain 
himself  and  his  family.  The  VA  has  a  deep 
moral  obligation  to  these  men  and  I.  for 
one.  would  rather  see  the  agency  implement 
this  provision  cautiously  and  considerately 
than  to  plunge  ahead  too  rapidly  in  an  un- 
wise zeal  to  free  hospital  t>eds. 

With  reference  to  section  7  of  Public  Law 
88-460.  the  extension  of  the  CBOC  program, 
I  was  disappointed  to  see  the  following  re- 
mark In  the  Chief  Medical  Director's  testi- 
mony, at  page  I  S3:  "Inclusion  of  disease 
groups  apparenUy  has  had  a  llmltli\g  elTect 
on  the  program."  The  legislative  history  of 
the  law  establishes  that  it  was  the  Intent 
0*  your  subcommittee  to  liberalize,  not  limit. 
the  program.  Your  report  on  H.R.  8009  said 
that  Public  Law  88-4A0  would  remove,  in  the 
aU  disease  categories  lUted.  the  I -year  tims 
limit  that  had  been  imposed  adminlstra- 
Uvely. 

You  extended  the  CBOC  program  so  that; 
"Care  should  be  given  so  long  as  medical 
judgment  dictated  such  acUon."  Perhaps 
the  VA  has  construed  congressional  action 
extending  the  pro^rram  as  to  the  sU  cate- 
gortea  as  precluding  administrative  exten- 
sion as  to  any  others. 

I  doubt  that  that  was  th«  Intent  of  this 
•ubcommittee.  I  hope.  Mr.  Chairman,  that. 
If  the  suttcommittee  agrees  with  my  conclu- 
sions here,  you  will  take  the  necessary  acUon, 
formally  or  informally,  to  clarify  the  matter. 

I  have  confined  my  remarks  this  morning 
nuLlniy  to  the  substantive  aspects  of  Public 
Law  88-460.  In  the  VA's  Implementation  of 
the  law,  a  number  of  administrative  prob- 
lems arose  that  came  to  our  attention.  V<ca 
example.  In  some  hospitals  the  exit  Inter- 
view given  before  a  patient  was  transferred 


to  a  private  nursing  home  was  Lnadeq\iate. 
Also,  in  a  num.ber  of  areas  we  concluded 
that  the  reports  submitted  to  VA  by  private 
nursing  homes  were  too  brief  to  enable  the 
agency  to  evaluate  the  patient's  progress. 
When  we  have  discovered  situations  of  this 
nature,  we  have  brought  them  promptly 
to  the  VA  for  consideration.  I  know  of 
nothing  of  this  nature  that  reqiilres  the 
attention  of  this  subcommittee  at  this  tlnxe. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, thank  you  again  for  the  great 
peu-t  you  played  in  the  establishment  of  the 
nursing  home  care  program.  We.  of  the 
American  Legion,  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing we  can.  In  partnership  with  you  and 
the  Veterans'  Adnxlnlstratlon.  to  make  sure 
that  this  very  worthwhile  and  humanitarian 
program  is  conducted  In  an  effective  and 
efllcient  manner. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  body  a 
recent  article  by  the  well-known  Jesuit 
theorist  and  writer  on  civil  liberties  and 
education,  the  Reverend  Virgil  C.  Blum, 
SJ. 

Father  Blum,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Marquette  University,  Milwau- 
kee, believes  that  1965  was  a  year  of  new 
freedoms  for  thousands  of  Americans, 
Including  Negro  schoolchildren,  low- 
income  home  dwellers,  colored  citizens 
and  workers,  and  Christian  and  Jewish 
schoolchildren. 

He  developed  this  idea  in  an  article 
entitled  "1965 — A  Year  of  New  Free- 
doms," which  appeared  In  the  Febru- 
ary 19, 1966,  issue  of  Ave  Maria  magazine. 

In  the  belief  that  the  views  expressed 
by  Father  Blum  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration,  I  include  his  article  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  peruse  it : 

Yeab  1965;   A  Yeas  of  Nrw  Pseeooms 
(By  VlrgU  C.  Blum,  S.J.) 

The  year  1965  was  a  year  of  new  freedoms 
for  thousands  of  Americans.  The  Negro 
child,  the  low-lncome-bome  dweller,  the 
colored  citizen  and  worker,  the  Christian 
and  Jewish  schoolchlld — all  enjoy  a  new 
freedom,  a  new  dignity,  a  new  acceptance  as 
equal  citizens  in  our  democratic  society. 

Pricked  by  moral  conscience.  Americans 
In  1966  took  stock  of  their  domestic  prob- 
lems In  terms  of  the  human  persons  involved 
and  in  doing  so.  they  saw  them,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  as  possessed  of  dignity  and 
worth,  as  children  of  a  common  Father, 
ordained  for  a  life  of  spiritual,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  fulfillment.  Sotne 
citizens,  they  saw.  were  not  treated  as  equals. 
They  did  not  have  equal  opportunities  for 
personal  development.  They  did  not — many 
of  them — have  the  freedom  to  make  choices 
without  penalty. 

In  1966,  in  coming  to  grips  with  the  prob- 
lem of  extending  full  freedom  and  equality 
to  all  citizens  regardless  of  color  or  religious 
beliefs,  the  Federal  Ooverrunent  began 
vigorously  to  Implement  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Congress  took  another  big  step 
to  ensure  freedom  and  equality  for  the  Negro 


by  enacting  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965.  On 
the  State  level.  States  like  Wisconsin, 
Indiana.  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island  and 
Ohio  ermcted  fair-housing  laws  which  ensure 
the  right  of  the  Negro  to  purchase  or  rent 
housing  on  an  equal  basis  with  his  white 
neighbor.  And  to  give  disadvantaged  fami- 
lies some  freedom  of  choice  in  deciding 
whether  they  want  to  live  In  massive  public- 
housing  projects.  Congress  authorized  direct 
rent  subsidies  for  low-income  families  in  the 
Omnibus  Housing  Act  of  1965. 

Here  1  shall  limit  myself  to  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  freedom  and  equality  for  Christian 
and   Jewish   private   schoolchildren. 

During  the  past  summer,  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  began 
to  be  carried  out  without  regard  to  religious 
beliefs.  Under  this  antipoverty  program,  all 
poverty  children  were  treated  alike  regard- 
less of  the  school  they  attend.  No  child  was 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram because  he  was  attending  a  Christian 
or  Jewish  school. 

A  Negro  child  attending  an  Innercore-area 
Catholic  school  In  Washington.  DC.  en- 
Joyed  the  same  benefits  In  the  antlp>overty 
program  as  a  Negro  child  attending  an  inner- 
core-area public  school.  He  was  not  com- 
pelled to  travel  long  distances  to  participate 
In  the  program:  he  could  share  equally  and 
freely  In  a  neighborhood  church-related 
school  because  it.  like  the  public  schooU. 
could  participate  in  the  Federal  opportuni- 
ties program. 

The  antipoverty  program  recognizes  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  the  disadvantaged 
child.  The  program  Is  child-centered.  It 
alma  to  meet  the  chUd's  needs,  while  giving 
his  parents  freedom  of  choice.  It  does  not 
disqualify  the  Jewish  or  Christian  child  be- 
cause he  is  In  an  education  program  staffed 
and  run  by  a  church  organization.  The 
antlpKJverty  program  asks  only,  what  are  the 
child's  needs?  It  does  not  ask,  what  art 
the  child's  religious  beliefs? 

During  the  many  years  Congress  failed  In 
efforts  to  pass  legislation  to  aid  education,  It 
consistently  ran  afoul  of  the  doctrine  of  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state.  It  could  not 
overcome  this  difficulty  because  It  always  fo- 
cused the  education  debate  on  a  false  issue; 
namely,  aid  to  schools.  It  was  not  until 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  assumed  the 
legislative  leadership  that  Congrees  began  to 
debate  the  education  Issue  In  terms  of  ths 
educational  needs  of  children.  Congress 
then  for  the  first  time  asked  the  right  ques- 
tions; (1)  What  are  the  child's  educational 
needs?  (2)  What  are  the  Nation's  needs? 
These  are  the  decisive  questions.  The  indi- 
vidual child's  beet  mental  development  li 
of  the  greatest  Importance  both  to  his  own 
future  as  a  citizen  and  to  the  economic,  so- 
cial, political,  and  scientific  development  of 
the  Nation. 

What  are  the  child's  religious  beliefs?  Do 
his  parents  believe  in  man-centered  or  God- 
centered  education?  These  questions  are 
totally  Irrelevant.  In  fact,  to  raise  them  U 
a  violation  of  civil  rights,  a  religious  test 
that  alms  to  penalize  a  child  for  learning 
secular  subjects.  In  which  the  Government 
has  a  profound  interest,  in  a  Christian  or 
Jewish  school  rather  than  in  a  public  school. 

Having  asked  the  right  questions.  Con- 
gress, with  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  American  people,  enacted  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Mucatlon  Act  of  1965.  It- 
there  insured  every  American  child  educa- 
tion benefits  on  the  basis  of  need:  it  cate- 
gorically rejected  the  child's  religious  bellefl 
as  a  basis  for  his  exclusion  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law.  Religion,  no  more  than  color  or 
nationality,  excludes  children  from  benefits. 

Referring  to  this  fact.  President  Johnson 
said  the  American  people  had  faced  tht 
"major  challenge  of  our  day"  by  recognlzlnj 
"that  all  children  living  In  this  Nation  have 
the  right  to  share  in  the  abundance  and  ho|M 
of  America."     Not  Just  some  children,  but 


all  children,  whatever  tlielr  race,  color,  or 
creed.  Freedom  of  choice  In  education — 
essential  to  a  pluralistic  democratic  society — 
Is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  act.  The 
surrender  of  religious  liberty  is  not  de- 
manded as  the  price  of  equality  of  treatment. 
Consequently,  schoolchildren  can,  with- 
out iuvldious  distinctions,  share  in  a  large 
variety  of  education  benefits  provided  by 
Johnson's  education  program.  Most  of  these 
beneiits  are  provided  in  three  titles  of  the 
Education  Act  which  authorizes  the  expend- 
Itvre  of  $1.2  billion.  The  purpose  of  these 
titles  Is  to:  (1)  strengthen  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs  for  educationally 
deprived  children  in  low-Income  areas;  (2) 
provide  additional  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  Instructional  materials: 
and  (3)  finance  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services. 

Disadvantaged  children  (whose  family  In- 
come is  $2,000  or  less)  can  share  In  the  spe- 
cial services  and  educational  programs  pro- 
vided under  title  I  without  being  subjected 
to  a  religious  test.  Children  attending  Jew- 
ish or  Christian  schools  can,  like  children 
attending  State  schools,  share  In  the  benefits 
of  the  Education  Act  on  the  basis  of  need. 
All  disadvantaged  children  have  a  right 
to  share  in  the  Federal-aid  program.  TTie 
law  declares  that  the  local  educational 
agency  "shall  provide"  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment  for  deprived  chil- 
dren In  nonpublic  schools.  It  should  be 
noted,  moreover,  that  these  services  and 
equipment  are  to  be  provided  for  nonpublic 
school  children  in  the  schools  they  regularly 
attend.  However,  as  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion ix>lnts  out,  "administrative  supervision 
and  control  of  the  programs — and  title  to 
any  property  constructed  or  purchased — 
would  rest  with  a  public  agency." 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  programs 
in  which  disadvantaged  children  who  at- 
tend Christian  and  Jewish  schools  can  par- 
ticipate. Some  of  the  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment  which  can  be  pro- 
vided for  these  children  are:  special  classes 
for  handicapped,  disturbed  and  maladjusted 
children:  teacher  aids;  special  audlovlsuals; 
guidance  services;  language,  science  and 
reading  laboratories;  health,  psychiatric  and 
psychological  services;  television  and  radio 
facilities:  classical  music  and  literary  record- 
ings; mobile  art  exhibits  and  libraries;  and 
dual  eru-ollment. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  educational 
services  In  which  deprived  church-related 
schoolchildren  have  a  right  to  share.  The 
extent  to  which  they  will  In  fact  share  In 
these  benefits  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
Initiative  and  Ingenuity  of  Christian  and 
Jewish  educators  working  in  close  coopera- 
tion with  local  public  educational  agencies. 
The  several  States  must  provide  these  edu- 
cation benefits  to  church-related  school- 
children even  though  their  own  constitutions 
contain  nativist  ["native  American"  or  antl- 
Immlgrant]  amendments  which  prohibit  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  denominational 
schools.  The  Federal  imperative  that  all 
children  in  all  schools  have  a  right  to  share 
In  the  benefits  of  the  Education  Act  will  force 
the  States  to  reexamine  the  meaning  of  their 
nativist  amendments.  Attorney  General 
Louis  L.  Lefkowltz  of  New  York  State,  for  ex- 
ample, ruled  that  since  "the  Federal  act  does 
not  require  the  use  of  State  money  or  money 
of  local  educational  agencies"  church-related 
schoolchildren  can  share  In  the  benefits  of 
the  Federal  program.  And  New  York  has  a 
very  restrlcUve  nativist  amendment. 

This  ruling,  said  Dr.  Charles  A.  Brlnd, 
chief  counsel  of  theJJew  York  Education  De- 
partment, is  based  on  the  doctrine  "that  If 
money  from  the  Federal  Govermnent  con- 
tinues to  be  identified  as  Federal  money,  then 
Its  use  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  State  constitution.'*  Hence,  said  Dr. 
Brtnd,  Federal  money  could  be  used  to  rent 
property,  retain  teachers  and  purchase  sup- 


plies. "The  teachers  thus  employed,"  he 
pointed  out,  "could  be  assigned  to  teach  any- 
where In  the  school  district.  Including  sec- 
tarian schools." 

All  children,  regardless  of  rellglo\i£  beliefs, 
are  eligible  to  share  In  the  education  bene- 
fits provided  under  title  II  of  the  Education 
Act.  The  act  provides  for  school  library 
books,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional  ma- 
terials. Such  materials  could  include  peri- 
odicals, documents,  magnetic  tapes,  phono- 
graph records,  and  other  printed  and  pub- 
lished matter. 

Although  all  these  books  and  materials 
would  belong  to  a  public  agency,  all  children 
In  all  schooU  have  a  right  to  share  equally 
In  their  use.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment provides  for  the  Individual  child's 
needs — where  he  Is — in  the  school  of  his 
parents'  choice. 

If  a  State  claims  that,  because  of  its 
nativist  amendment.  It  cannot  cooperate  in 
a  program  that  provides  books  and  educa- 
tional materials  to  church-related  rchool 
children,  the  UJS.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion ^111  make  available  to  these  schoolchil- 
dren the  same  materials  as  are  provided  for 
public  schoolchildren  under  title  II.  That 
is,  if  a  State  applies  a  religious  test  Jn  the 
distribution  of  welfare  benefits,  the  Federal 
Govermnent  will  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
church-related  schoolchildren  directly,  as 
It  does  In  the  milk  and  hot  lunch  programs. 
Finally,  all  children.  Including  those  In 
Christian  and  Jewish  schools,  have  a  right 
to  share  in  the  supplementary  educational 
centers  and  services  provided  under  title  ni 
of  the  act.  What  kinds  of  centers  and  serv- 
ices win  l>e  established  In  any  particular  area 
will  be  determined  by  the  local  educational 
agency  In  cooperation  with  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area.  If  church-re- 
lated  educators  take  the  InltiaUve  In  this  co- 
operative ijndertaklng.  they  will  have  a 
voice  In  deciding  the  kinds  of  centers  and 
services  that  the  children  of  the  community 
wll  share  in. 

Depending  on  local  determinations, 
church-related  schoolchildren  will  share  In 
such  supplementary  educational  services  and 
activities  as  guidance  and  counseling,  reme- 
dial Instruction,  school  health  services,  vo- 
cational g\adance,  adult  education,  dual- 
enrollment  programs,  and  speclaUzed  in- 
struction In  advanced  science,  foreign  lang- 
uages, and  other  academic  subjects  not 
taught  in  the  local  schools. 

Also,  children  who  attend  Christian  and 
Jewish  schools  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  artists  and  hearing  musicians  who 
are  made  available  to  their  school  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  And,  they  might  have  classes 
in  which  their  teacher  uses  books,  films, 
slides,  graphlce.  and  demonstration  materials 
loaned  to  them  by  a  materials  center. 

For  the  better  education  of  aU  children 
In  all  schools,  facIUtles  might  be  leased  or 
constructed  under  the  act,  and  necessary 
equipment  might  be  acquired.  Mobile  U- 
braries,  mobile  science  and  language  Ubora- 
tories,  home-study  courses,  radio,  TV,  or 
visiting  teacher  programs  can  be  made 
available. 

In  taking  this  giant  step  to  provide  these 
education  benefits  to  children,  without  re- 
ligious distinction.  President  Johnson  and 
the  Congress  received  the  applause  of  a 
grateful  nation.  Rabbi  Morris  Sherer.  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  Agudath  Israel,  for  ex- 
ample, declared:  "The  educaUon  aid  law  Is 
a  historic  milestone  In  providing  quality  and 
equality  for  the  educational  needs  of  all 
school  children,  without  discrimination  as  to 
the  type  of  school  attended." 

Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff,  addressing  the 
1965  national  convention  of  Citizens  for  Edu- 
cational Freedom,  said  the  education  law 
"recognizes  that  every  American  child  de- 
serves the  best  education  that  human  skills 
can  provide — In  public  schools  U  he  chooees. 


In  nonpublic  schools  if  he  wishes.  *  •  •  It  Is 
a  breakthrough — because  we  have  come  to 
grips  with  the  issue  of  ailing  all  our  children 
In  elementary  and  sedbndary  schools.  For 
whether  they  study  in  public  or  nonpublic 
Institutions,  their  training  and  their  knowl- 
edge will  determine  the  success  or  failure 
of  our  Nation." 

In  extending  freedom  and  equality  to  all 
children  in  all  schools.  Congress  was  not  de- 
terred by  the  Incidental  benefits  which  may 
accrue  to  religion  as  the  byproduct  of  the 
education  program.  Congress  was  primarily 
Interested  in  helping  children— all  of  them— 
and  considered  Incidental  benefits  to  religion 
as  irrelevant  to  its  secular  purpose. 

In  pursuing  this  policy.  Congress  applied 
the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  secular  effects 
According  to  this  doctrine.  If  the  legislative 
purpose  and  the  primary  effect  of  a  law  are 
secular,  incidental  benefits  which  may  ac- 
crue to  religion  do  not  violate  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Congress  has  employed 
this  doctrine  in  virtually  all  welfare  and 
higher  education  legislation.  Whether  legis- 
lating for  the  needy  aged,  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  unemployed,  or  higher  education 
such  enactments,  while  their  purpoees  and 
primary  effects  are  secular,  do  incldentallv 
benefit  religion.  '' 

In  thus  applying  the  doctrine  of  the  pri- 
macy of  secular  effects.  Congress  is  not  es- 
tablishing new  constitutional  principles  It 
Is  following  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  has  stated  and  restated  this  doctrine 
In  disposing  of  cases  in  which  laws  were 
challenged  ae  vlolaUng  separation  of  church 
and  state. 

The  struggle  for  freedom  and  equality  for 
Christian  and  Jewish  private  school  children 
has  been  even  more  difficult  on  the  State  level 
than  on  the  Federal  level.  In  State  legis- 
lation, education  and  welfare  beneflte  have 
been  denied  to  church-related  school  chil- 
dren In  the  name  of  nativist  amendments 
that  were  added  to  State  constitutions  in  the 
heat  of  Intense  reUgious  passion.  Lawmak- 
ers and  Judges,  In  some  areas,  continue  to 
Justify  their  denial  of  equal  benefits  to  pri- 
vate school  children  by  an  Inflexible  inter- 
pretation of  these  amendments  which  are 
but  the  remnants  of  decades  of  bitterly  anu- 
Cathollc  hostilities  that  culminated.  In  the 
1840's,  In  the  avowedly  anti-Catholic,  anti- 
Irish  nativist  movement,  and.  In  the  next 
decades.  In  the  secret  antlpopery  society 
called  the  Know-Nothlngs. 

But  during  the  last  several  year?,  as  the 
American  people  rejected  the  hoetiie  spirit 
of  know-nothlngism.  State  legislatures  be- 
gan to  reflect  a  greater  sensitivity  to  the 
rights  and  llberttes  of  children  who  attend 
God-centered  schools. 

In  the  long  struggle  for  freedom  and  equal- 
ity for  all  children,  the  moet  dramatic 
achievements  were  made  in  1965  In  the 
highly  volatile  Issue  of  bus  rides  for  Christian 
and  Jewish  children  In  church-related 
schools.  For  decades  the  parents  of  non- 
public school  children  In  a  doeen  or  more 
States  have  been  urging  the  adoption  of  leg- 
islation that  would  give  their  children  the 
same  safety  from  dangerous  highway  traffic, 
the  same  protection  from  cold  and  inclem- 
ent weather,  the  same  helping  hand  In  ful- 
filling the  burdens  of  the  compulsory  school 
attendance  laws  enjoyed  by  American  chil- 
dren who  attend  public  schools. 

In  their  campaign  to  get  bus  rides  for  their 
children,  parents  were  able  In  a  number  of 
States  to  get  legislators  to  ask  the  right  ques- 
tions. What  are  the  needs  of  the  child?  And 
what  Is  to  the  welfare  of  the  community? 
The  Supreme  Court  in  the  Everson  bvis  ride 
case  of  1947  helped  to  focus  the  questions  on 
the  child's  needs.  In  holding  bus  rides  legal, 
the  Court  aald  that  in  giving  this  benefit  to 
chiirch-related  schoolchildren  "the  State 
contributes  no  money  to  the  schools.  It 
does  not  support  them.  Its  legislation,  as 
applied,  does  no  more  than  provide  a  general 
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program  to  help  paxents  get  their  children. 
regMxUeoa  of  their  reunion,  safely  ajid  ez- 
p«dltlouAl7  to  ajMl  trom  accredited  acbools.* 

With  the  Sa{>reme  Court  thus  underscor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  primary  effect  of  bus 
rtde  legUlAtlon  la  the  health,  safety,  welfar* 
and  convenience  at  children — and  not  aid  to 
scbooU — parents  In  four  States  were  able  In 
1006  to  prevail  upon  their  legislators  to  ex- 
teiKl  these  benefits  to  Christian  and  Jewish 
private  school  children.  While  the  ecumeni- 
cal spirit  ot  1966  undoubtedly  made  their 
task  less  difficult,  parents  achieved  over- 
whelming majorities  favoring  freedom  and 
equality  In  bus-ride  legislation  In  the  Legis- 
latures at  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Delaware,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  Michigan,  another  milestone  In  the 
quest  for  full  freedom  and  equaUty  for  Chris- 
tian and  Jewish  church-related  schoolchil- 
dren was  passed  In  1966.  7*wo  years  earlier, 
the  State  legislature,  responding  to  the  de- 
mands of  parents,  had  decided  to  treat  all 
children  alike  In  giving  them  bus  rides  to  the 
schools  they  legally  attend.  Now  It  decided, 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote,  to  treat  all 
schoolchildren  exactly  alike  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  health  and  auxiliary  services. 

In  New  York  the  trend  toward  freedom 
and  equality  continued  In  1965.  There 
Christian  and  Jewish  private  school  children 
have  been  riding  tax-supported  buses  for 
almost  30  years.  During  the  last  session  of 
th«  legislature,  moreover,  the  lawmakers 
passed  legislation  to  provide  textbooks,  on  a 
'  loan  basis,  to  all  schoolchildren  In  grades  7 
through  13,  and.  significantly,  they  provided 
for  the  equal  treatment  of  Christian  and 
Jewish  children  In  nonpublic  schools. 

On  the  college  level,  too,  freedom  and 
equality  have  been  extended  to  the  student. 
In  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Con- 
gress provided  for  Interest-free  locuis  for 
college  students,  but,  more  Importantly,  it 
provided  for  140.000  opportunity  grants  of 
up  to  tl.OOO  a  year  to  qualified  students  re- 
gardless of  the  school  they  attend.  Although 
the  Education  Act  does  not  establish  a  new 
Federal  principle  of  aid.  it  does  apply  for 
the  first  time  the  principle  of  freedom  and 
equality  to  the  granting  of  direct  subsidies 
to  undergraduate  students. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  freedom  and  equality  tends  to  spread 
when  ardently  promoted.  Following  the 
precedent  established  by  New  York,  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  enacted  a  tuition-grant  pro- 
gram in  1066  which  provides  grants  of  up 
to  (500  a  year  to  resident  college  students 
who  pay  tuition  in  excess  of  $400.  Students 
electing  to  attend  Wisconsin  private  colleges 
and  universities  receive  checks  from  the 
State  government  drawn  in  their  own  names. 

Honor  students  in  Wisconsin.  Iowa,  and 
Indiana  were  also  given  greater  freedom  of 
choice  in  1966.  The  legislatures  of  these 
States  passed  scholarship  bills  which  pro- 
vide awards  of  up  to  9800  a  year  to  college 
freshmen,  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  need, 
attending  public  and  Independent  colleges 
located  in  these  States. 

The  winning  of  new  freedoms  for  Christian 
and  Jewish  schoolchildren  in  1965  la  an  im- 
portant achievement  for  American  democ- 
racy. For  the  first  time  since  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  19th  century,  church-related 
school  children  were  treated  with  an  equal 
and  Impartial  hand  by  government  in  the 
distribution  of  education  benefits. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Education  Act,  and  in  some  States  welfare 
legislation,  represent  breakthroughs  of  the 
greatest  Importance  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. As  the  American  people  become  more 
sensitive  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
dividual cltljsens.  regardless  of  race  or  reli- 
gious beliefs,  we  must,  in  the  pursuit  of  full 
frMdom  and  equaUty,  take  the  measures 
naosasary  to  Insure  that  all  children  In  all 
schools  will  enjoy.  In  President  Johnson's 
words,  "the  right  to  share  In  the  abundance 
and  hope  ot  Amsdca." 


To  achieve  the  fulfillment  of  this  "right" 
Is  the  obligation  primarily  of  parents,  as  the 
Vatican  Council  emphasized.  And  If  par- 
ents choose  to  send  their  children  to  non- 
public acbools,  they  have  an  obligation  to 
them  and  to  our  society  to  work  through 
the  democratic  processes  to  win  for  them  fair 
education  and  welfare  benefits.  They  can- 
not rightly  ask  others,  including  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congressmen,  to  assume  the 
burdens  of  democracy  In  their  behalf,  while 
they  remain  passive  onlookers. 

Moreover,  paxents  have  the  right  and  duty 
to  concern  Uiemselves  with  how  an  educa- 
tion law  Is  put  Into  effect.  The  Education 
Act,  for  example,  cannot  possibly  be  equita- 
bly put  Into  effect  and  Its  defects  amended 
without  the  active  support  of  Christian  and 
Jewish  parents.  This  is  only  to  say  that 
since  we  have  an  I  merest- group  democracy, 
parents  must  represent  the  interests  of  their 
children  through  the  democratic  processes. 
Such  Involvement  works  to  the  best  Interest 
of  all  our  children  and  therefore  to  the  best 
interest  of  our  American  society. 


Interest  ia  Transportation  Stirring 
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Mr.  RONAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  proposal  for  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Is  creating  fa- 
vorable comment  all  across  the  land.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  American 
explains  why  "the  transportation  prob- 
lem is  dally  complicating  our  lives." 

The  editorial  notes,  and  It  hopes  the 
Interest  is  aroused  enough  to  bring  action 
on  the  President's  proposal.     All  of  us 
who  are  equally  concerned  over  ever- 
Increasing   transportation   snarls  share 
these  hopes,  and  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  commend  this  editorial 
which  follows  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readership  of  the  Congressional  Record  : 
(From  the  Chicago  (111.)   American, 
Mar.  6,  1966] 
Attack  on  Teansport  Snabls 

If  President  Johnson's  transportation  plan 
does  nothing  else  but  encourage  public  in- 
terest in  this  topic,  it  will  have  served  a  good 
purpose.  The  transportation  problem  is 
dally  complicating  our  lives,  with  urban  cen- 
ters choking  on  the  congestion  brought  by 
automobiles  and  expressways  while  most 
mass  transit  ssrstems  creak  along  In  anti- 
quated fashion. 

The  President's  proposal  to  consolidate  a 
dozen  Federal  agencies  Into  a  new  Depart- 
Sient  of  Transportation  already  has  stirred 
controversy.  Opponents  view  It  as  another 
tentacle  the  Federal  octopus  Is  growing. 
Some  advocates  don't  think  the  Johnson 
transportation  message  goe»>  far  enough;  they 
particularly  object  to  a  provision  giving 
automobile  makers  3  years  to  Introduce 
safety  Improvements  voluntarily  before  ac- 
tion Is  taken  to  force  compliance.  Lobbyists 
for  airline,  raUroad,  trucking  and  bus  Inter- 
ests are  also  reported  to  be  dubious  about 
having  all  these  Industries  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  one  department. 

One  of  the  reasons  cities  are  threatened 
by  stagnation  and  strangulation  la  that 
States  and  municipalities  scrambled  to  get 
their  share  of  Federal  highway  funds  while 
mass  transit  was  Ignored. 

But  Improvement  of  mass  transportation 


systems  can  no  longer  be  Ignored.  The  alter- 
native is  leveling  even  more  acreage  for  park- 
ing lots  and  expressways,  further  shrinking  a 
city's  tax  base. 

A  3-day  transportation  seminar  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  heard  suggestions 
for  issuing  special  licenses  to  motorists  to 
enter  the  downtown  area  during  peak  traffic 
hours,  or  hiking  parking  rates  and  levying 
expressway  tolls  to  discourage  cars  from  com- 
ing into  the  city  at  such  times. 

A  far  better  approach,  in  our  view,  is  to 
modernize  mass  transit  systems  to  the  ex- 
tent that  people  won't  feel  compelled  to  drive 
all  the  time.  We  hope  enough  interest  Is 
aroused  over  the  President's  transportation 
plan  to  pave  the  way  for  a  start  In  this  direc- 
tion. 


What  I*  This  Inflation  Stuff? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  6, 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  weekly  and  dally  news- 
papers across  the  counti-y  are  reflecting 
the  rising  concern  which  many  Ameri- 
can families  feel  about  Inflation.  Mr. 
William  Krau.se,  editor  of  the  Peabody, 
Kans..  Gazette-Herald,  has  written  an 
enlightening  and  candid  column  on  In- 
flation which  was  published  in  the  week- 
ly issue  of  March  31,  1966.  The  column 
is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  Under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remsirks  in  the  Record,  Mr. 
Krause's  column  follows: 

What  Is  This  Inflation  Sttttp? 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  Inflation  lately. 
So  Just  what  Is  it  and  what  causes  It.  Now 
there  is  a  simple  question — but  the  answer 
is  so  complex  that  even  If  we  were  smart 
enough  to  figure  It  out,  we  couldnt  set  It  all 
down  in  this  column. 

Inflation  Is  prices  going  up.  It's  salary 
raises  aU  around.  It's  the  price  of  good  fann 
land  going  from  $100  per  acre  to  $250  in  not 
too  many  years.  It's  those  periodic  "10  per- 
cent upward  price  adjustments"  that  whole- 
salers are  forever  putting  in  your  price  book 
to  keep  It  current. 

Inflation  U  school  expenditures  trebling 
and  then  some  since  World  War  n,  and  sal- 
aries zooming  upwards.  Inflation  Is  the  price 
of  cigarettes  and  bread  going  upward,  and 
the  cost  of  a  good  steak  dinner  moving  from 
the  area  of  $2  to  closer  to  $5  In  good  steak- 
houses  over  the  past  10  or  15  years. 

Inflation  Is  your  taxes  going  up  (although 
economists  disagree).  It's  the  price  of  » 
penny  postcard  now  being  four  cents,  while 
p>ostal  officials  struggle  desperately  to  main- 
tain— not  improve,  but  merely  maintain^ 
service  levels  of  30  years  ago.  Inflation  it 
the  luxury  tax  going  back  on  telephone  calls 
and  "hidden  taxes"  being  uptied  every  tlma 
a  congress  or  legislature  gets  in  session. 

What  causes  it?  Government  spending  for 
guns,  bvitter,  and  pork  barrels.  Payments  in 
the  billions  for  things  and  to  people  that  do 
not  In  turn  return  an  equal  amount  of  goods 
or  service  to  the  economy.  Inflation  is  helped 
by  "phony  wealth"  of  yistallment  purchases; 
by  Uylng  to  keep  up  with  the  Jones  famUy, 
by  so  many  things  from  excessive  labor  de- 
mands to  paid  coffee  breaks. 

Inflation  in  small  doses  is  "prosperity"  and 
In  big  doses  is  panic.  It's  something  tba 
Oovenunent  Is  promising  to  watch  out  for — 
but  which  is  already  here.  It's  also  going 
to  be  a  campaign  issue  this  fall. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  4,  1966 

Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  contributions  made  by  Prof. 
Walter  W.  Heller,  during  his  distingushed 
service  as  chairman  of  the  President's 
Coimcll  of  Economic  Advisers,  was  the 
way  in  which  he  was  able  to  dispel  some 
long  held  myths  about  the  operation  of 
our  economic  system.  Under  both  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Johnson,  his  in- 
fluence on  our  economic  thinking  has 
been  a  key  factor  In  producing  our  61 
month  period  of  economic  advance. 

P>rofessor  Heller,  now  back  at  his  post 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  out- 
lined his  concept  of  his  role  as  presi- 
dential adviser,  in  a  recent  Godkin  lec- 
ture at  Harvard  University.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include  an  ab- 
stract of  that  lecture,  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  March  27,  1966,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record, 

Role  op  a  Presidential  Adviser 
(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

The  grip  of  economic  myth  and  false  fears 
has  been  loosened,  if  not  broken.  We  at  last 
accepted  that  In  law  20  years  ago  (in  the  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946) ,  namely,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  an  overarching  respon- 
sibility for  the  Nation's  economic  stability 
and  growth.  And  we  have  at  last  unleashed 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  for  aggressive 
pursuit  of  those  objectives.  These  are  pro- 
found changes.  What  they  have  wrought  is 
not  the  creation  of  a  new  economics,  but 
the  completion  of  the  Keynesian  revolution — 
80  years  after  Keynes  fired  the  opening  salvo. 

Out  of  these  changes  has  grown  a  new, 
more  responsible — and  more  exposed — role 
for  the  political  economist  as  presidential  ad- 
viser and  consensus-seeker. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  force  in  the  eco- 
nomist's rise  to  influence  is  the  growing  con- 
viction of  Presidents  that  effective  economic 
policy  Is  essential  to  their  success  as  modern 
statesmen  and  political  leaders. 

PaOSPEETTT  ESSENTIAL 

As  a  statesman,  a  President  has  a  vital,  not 
to  say  vested,  Interest  in  prosperity  and  rapid 
growth  on  behalf  of  the  Nation.  They  put 
at  his  disposal,  as  nothing  else  can.  the  re- 
sources needed  to  achieve  the  Great  Society 
at  home  and  grand  designs  abroad. 

On  the  domestic  front,  policies  that  enable 
an  economy  to  grow  and  prosper  give  sub- 
stance to  I»resldential  pledges  to  "get  the 
ooimtry  moving  again"  or  to  move  toward 
a  great  and  good  society. 

That  the  chill  of  recession  may  have  tipped 
the  presidential  election  In  1960,  and 
that  the  bloom  of  prosperity  boosted  the 
margin  of  victory  in  1964,  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged, especially  by  the  defeated  candidates. 
keynesian  presidents 

At  last  month's  3Dth  anniversary  sympo- 
sium on  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
there  was  much  talk  of  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  economic  policy  under  the  terms  of 
that  act.  But  evolution  turned  to  revolu- 
tion the  moment  we  had  a  President  (and 
we  have  now  had  two)  with  the  Keynesian 
perception  to  welcome  his  responsibilities 
under  the  act,  to  use  its  mandate  and  the 
weapons  of  political  economy  to  generate 
prosperity  and  the  presidential  power  that 
goes  with  It, 

One   uses   the   word   "power"   with  some 


hesltatton,  for  the  growth  of  Federal  or 
presidential  power  Is  often  Identified  with 
the  decline  of  someone  else's  power  and  free- 
dom. But  a  moment's  refiection  will  show 
that  this  Is  simply  not  so. 

Given  the  uses  of  political  economy  as  a 
source  of  effective  presidential  power;  given 
the  compatibility  In  this  context,  of  power 
with  freedom;  and  given  the  statutory  re- 
sponsibility for  maintaining  prosperity  In  an 
economy  which,  by  its  nature,  cannot  be 
self-regulating,  one  finds  it  hard  to  Imagine 
a  future  President  spurning  professional 
economic  advice  and  playing  a  passive  eco- 
nomic role.  The  words  and  deeds  of  today's 
leading  Republican  candidates  and  Demo- 
cratic heirs  apparent  lend  substance  to  this 
conclusion.  In  political  economics,  the  day 
of  the  Neanderthal  man — Indeed,  the  day  of 
pre-Keynesian  man — is  past. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  reviewed,  then,  I 
believe  that  the  political  economist  is  now  a 
fixture  In  the  high  councils  of  government. 
Not  that  his  position,  even  apart  from  per- 
sonalities, will  ever  be  entirely  secure  or  set- 
tled. But  I  doubt  that  a  new  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  will  ever 
again  be  asked,  as  I  was  late  in  1960:  "Will 
you  handle  this  from  Minnesota,  or  will  you 
have  to  go  to  Washington?"  And  never 
again  will  a  member  of  the  Council  call  his 
position,  as  one  did  in  the  1950's,  the  "highest 
paid  fellowship  in  the  profession. " 

The  detached,  Olympian,  take-lt-or-leave- 
it  approach  to  presidential  economic  ad- 
vice— the  dream  of  the  logical  poelUvlet — 
simply  does  not  accord  with  the  demands 
of  relevance,  realism,  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Employment  Act. 

President  Kennedy,  early  In  January  1961, 
urged  me  "to  use  the  White  House  as  a 
pulpit  for  public  education  In  economics," 
especially  on  the  desirable  effects  of  a  Fed- 
eral deficit  In  a  recession.  He  plainly  recog- 
nized, even  If  his  own  economic  thinking 
was  still  in  its  formative  stage — that  the 
major  barrier  to  getting  the  country  moving 
again,  domestically,  lay  In  the  economic  Ig- 
norance and  stereotypes  that  prevailed  In 
the  land.  The  copybook  maxims  of  private 
finance  misapplied  to  Federal  finance  threat- 
ened to  strangle  expansionary  policy. 

In  1961,  with  over  5  million  unemployed, 
and  a  production  gap  of  nearly  $50  billion, 
the  problem  of  the  economic  adviser  was  not 
what  to  say,  but  to  get  people  to  listen. 
E^ven  the  President  could  not  adopt  modern 
ecomonlc  advice,  however  golden,  as  I<mg  aa 
the  Congress  and  the  public  "knew"  that  It 
was  only  fool's  gold. 

KENNEDY    HAD    W3XTBTB 

As  I  reflect  on  the  early  months  of  the 
Kennedy  administration,  I  must  agree  with 
those  who  feel  that  when  Judged  in  terms 
of  policies  actually  proposed  and  adopted, 
modern  economics  established  a  beachhead 
on  the  New  Frontier,  but  not  much  more 
than  that,  in  1961.  And  one  should  prob- 
ably accept  the  Judgment  of  authorities  like 
Sejrmour  Harris  that  Kennedy  "at  first 
seemed  allergic  to  modem  economics."  How 
much  of  that  allergy  was  inbred,  however, 
and  how  much  of  it  was  a  political  sensitiv- 
ity to  the  sting  o(f  Republican  charges  ot 
fiscal  Irresponsibility  and  a  consciousness 
that  tax  cuts  did  not  fit  his  call  for  sacrifice, 
one  cannot  say. 

President  Kennedy's  occasional  doubts  and 
concessions  to  prevailing  economic  senti- 
ment stand  out  only  as  detours  on  his  road 
to  modernism.  What  was  pleasing  to  his 
econ<^nlc  advisers  and  fortunate  for  the 
country,  was  his  responsiveness  to 

Analysis,  the  force  of  economic  logic  and 
fact; 

Analogy,  the  demonstrated  success  of 
Keynesian   policies  abroad; 

Anomaly,  the  continued  sacrifice  of  human 
and  material  resources  on  the  altar  of  false 
concepts  of  "sound  finance." 

President  Johnson,  Uke  his  predecessor, 
had  been  conditioned  to  fiscal  caution,  U  not 


conservatism.  But  he  also  shared  with  Ken- 
nedy both  a  growing  impatience  with  the 
performance  of  the  economy  and  a  willing- 
ness to  explore  the  potential  of  new  eco- 
nomic Ideas.  Tet.  actual  performance,  the 
hard  evidence  of  results  flowing  from  policy 
action,  played  a  larger  role  in  the  advance 
of  his  economic  thinking.  And  by  the  time 
he  became  President,  some  of  the  results 
were  flowing  from  the  1962  fiscal  actions  and 
related  stimulants.  The  tax  cut,  which 
made  good  on  both  its  economic  and  Its 
budgetary  promises,  was  to  bring  him  firmly 
into  the  fold. 

RESPONSE  TO  TAX  CUT 

Fortunately,  after  President  Johnson  drove 
the  tax  cut  through  to  enactment  early  In 
1964,  the  economy  responded  almost  exactly 
In  accord  with  the  economic  analysis  and 
projections  on  which  it  was  founded.  The 
slow  yeast  of  change  which  had  been  work- 
ing to  raise  public  understanding  of  new 
economic  ideas  now  gave  way,  under  the  Im- 
pact of  the  tax  cut,  to  rapid  changes  in  pub- 
lic thinking  and  acceptance  of  active  fiscal 
policy. 

And  In  the  process.  President  Johnson 
(who  had  once  described  his  economics  to 
me  as  "old  fashioned")  turned  quickly, 
smoothly,  and  effectively  to  the  uses  of  mod- 
em economics. 

In  the  search  for  consensus  of  responsible 
use  of  fiscal  and  monetary  powers  to  achieve 
growth  and  stability,  both  Presidents  recog- 
nized that  It  was  necessary  to  make  conces- 
sions to  popular,  even  If  misguided,  eco- 
nomic Ideology  and  precepts.  Their  respon- 
sibilities as  national  leaders  did  not  permit 
them  to  wait  until  the  economic  Intelli- 
gence gap  had  been  closed.  So  they  drew  on 
what  Nathan  Long  calls  "The  great  psycho- 
logical assets  of  sailing  under  the  familiar 
colors."  They  would  agree  with  him  that 
"Successful  communication  of  the  program 
depends  on  Its  translation  Into  familiar 
Ideas  and  patterns." 

How  great  is  the  danger  that  this  approach 
win  fall  to  develop  the  longer  run  under- 
standing of,  and  ideological  support  for,  ag- 
gressive economic  policies?  If  acceptance  of 
a  huge  tax  cut  is  gained  In  part  by  claiming 
(a)  that  It  is  the  best  way  to  a  balanced 
budget  In  a  balanced  economy,  (b)  that  the 
<kbt  will  stUl  drop  as  a  proportion  of  gross 
national  product,  (c)  that  rigid  frugaUty  will 
be  practiced  In  the  public  budget,  my  aca- 
demic Instinct  is  to  say  that  the  hostages '' 
thus  given  to  the  old  deficit,  debt,  and 
6p>ending  phobias,  and  the  homage  thus  paid 
to  balanced  budgets,  will  rise  to  haunt  us  in 
later  efforts. 

NEW  ZDKAS  STRONG 

But  the  1964  tax  cut  and  its  Impact  on 
the  tenor  of  fiscal  debate  lead  me  to  hope 
that  my  instinctive  answer  is  wrong.  Why? 
'First,  because  although  the  arguments  for 
the  tax  cut  were  poured  In  old  molds.  Its 
success  cracked,  perhaps  even  shattered, 
those  molds  of  Ideology  and  error.  Second, 
because  the  arguments  themselves  were  new. 

One  need  only  recall  the  wave  of  fear  and 
ridicule  touched  off  by  the  tax  cut  Idea  In 
1963  and  1963,  In  contrast  with  the  calm  ac- 
ceptance of  the  excise  tax  cuts  In  1965,  to 
conclude  that  In  this  case  expediency  may 
have  been  the  mother  of  principle. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  The  tax 
cut  had  opened  minds  and  let  new  Ideas  in. 
It  has  led  to  a  growing  consensus — at  a 
higher  level  of  understanding — on  the  active 
use  of  Government  economic  tools  to  man- 
age prosperity. 

A  skilled  Interplay  of  results  and  Ideas 
can  be  one  of  the  highest  expressions  of  true 
Presidential  leadership. 

From  this  review  of  the  vital  role  of  edu- 
cation in  the  policymaking  process.  It  should 
be  apparent  that  Presidential  economic  ad- 
visers cannot  wrap  themselves  In  their  pro- 
fessional cocoons  and  hope  to  be  effective. 
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Accxsa  TO  PRMiDwrr 

Access  not  Just  to  the  person  but  to  th« 
mind  of  the  President  Is  crucUL  The  Coun- 
cil's major  Instrument  of  access  to  a  mod- 
em President  is  the  development  of  economl« 
concepts  and  pollcle*  that  fit  his  philosophy 
and  further  his  high  purposes — Indeed, 
sometimes  give  concrete  shape  to  those  pur- 
poses, as  did  the  concepts  of  economic  poten- 
tial, the  QNP  gap,  and  the  fuU-emplojrment 
stirplus.  The  memorandum,  the  general  pol- 
icy session  with  the  President,  Cabinet  meet- 
ings, direct  or  Indirect  responsibility  for 
Presidential  messages  and  pronouncements 
all  afford  the  economic  adviser  Important  op- 
portunities to  Influence  administration  eco- 
nomic policy. 

One  of  our  major  tasks  was  to  establish 
constructive  relationships  with  the  men 
around  the  President  to  help  Insure  that  the 
Council's  voice  would  be  heard  before  final 
decisions  were  made,  even  If  It  had  not  beeif 
drawn  Into  the  early  stages  of  the  policy- 
making process.  The  corridors  to  power  In 
domestic  affalra  ran  through  the  offices  of 
people  like  Sorenson.  O'Donnell.  Dungan.  and 
O'Brien.  Their  confidence  and  their  convic- 
tion that  the  Council  had  something  im- 
portant or  even  unique  to  offer  to  Presiden- 
tial decisionmaking  was  essential. 

ROLX    OF    CEA 

Only  as  the  network  of  relations  within 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  with 
White  House  assistants,  and  with  Cabinet 
and  sub-Cabinet  members  was  gradually 
built  could  the  Council  feel  that  its  position 
In  the  economic  policy  process  was  reason- 
ably secure. 

As  an  alumnus  of  the  Council,  I  can  only 
hope  that  enough  of  a  tradition  Is  develop*- 
Ing  so  that  the  process  of  reconstructing  this 
network  In  another  administration  someday 
will  come  rather  more  easily  than  it  did  to 
us.  But  tradition  or  no,  the  role  of  the 
Council  will  surely  change  from  one  admin- 
istration to  the  next,  and  its  levers  of  power 
will  have  to  be  renewed  and  rebuilt  each 
time  there  is  a  change  of  scene  and  a  new 
cast  of  characters. 

One  subsidiary  change  In  machinery  may 
be  desirable  If  a  large  flow  of  business  de- 
velops under  the  wage- price  guideposts, 
namely,  to  set  up  a  separate  wage-price  uixlt 
Independent  In,  but  not  of,  the  CEA. 
OuldepKJst  questions  and  cases  could  be  re- 
ferred to  this  unit  rather  than  to  the  Coun- 
cil Itself,  thus  bringing  potential  gains  on 
two  counts: 

The  Council  might  thereby  sidestep  a 
role  which  appears  to  be  political,  no  matter 
how  economically  objective  it  may  be  in  fact. 

As  Gerhard  Colm  has  suggested.  It 
mlgb:.  give  the  Council  a  little  relief  from  Its 
flre-bt  gade  pressures,  a  little  more  time  for 
needed  work  on  iongrun  problems. 

Tou  may  think  that  I  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  questions  of  power  In  this  lecture — 
with  the  power  of  ideas,  the  power  of  Presl- 
dente.  the  power  of  economic  advisers.  And 
I  have.  But  I  make  no  apology.  For  I  have 
been  talking  about  instrumental,  not  ulti- 
mate, power,  about  the  instruments  through 
which  the  capabilities  of  modem  eco- 
nomics— to  be  consistent.  I  should  say  the 
power  of  positive  economics— can  be  turned 
to  the  common  good. 


mously  adopted  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  South  Carolina : 

CAtOTDAR    No.   S.    665 

Concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
grees  to  not  reduce  the  appropriations  for 
the  Federal  school  lunch  program  and  the 
Federal  special  milk  program  as  recom- 
mended by  the  administration's  budget 
proposals  for  1966-67 

Whereas  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
there  are  many  public  school  age  children 
whose  parents  do  not  have  economic  means 
sufficient  to  provide  for  them  an  adequate 
and  well-balanced  diet;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  vital  to  the  well-being  of  all 
citizens  that  the  youth  of  our  country  grow 
Into  health  and  properly  developed  adults; 
and 

Whereas  an  adequate  Federal  school  lunch 
program  and  a  Federal  special  milk  program 
are  essential  In  slgniflcantly  improving  the 
nutrition  of  these  economically  handicapped 
future  citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  senate  {the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  Congress  be 
memorialized  to  not  reduce  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  school  lunch  program 
and  the  Federal  special  milk  program  as  rec- 
onunended  by  the  administration's  budget 
proposals  for   1966-67.     Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  to  each  n.S.  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, each  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Congress  from  South  Carolina, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 


School  Loncli  and  Milk  Propam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   SOirrH    CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  April  4.  196S 

Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  concurrent  refiolutlon  was  unanl- 


from  any  voice  In  government  today,  but 
has  declared  its  Intention  to  deny  the 
black  Rhodeslans  any  voice  "In  our  life- 
time." 

This  deprivation,  based  openly  and 
unilaterally  on  race,  could  precipitate  a 
race  war,  whose  consequences,  if  not  its 
actual  conflicts,  would  penetrate  and 
poison  every  area  of  the  world. 

The  black  and  brown  peoples  of  the 
world  have  provided  too  much  evidence 
of  the  falseness  of  the  inflammatory 
doctrine  of  white  supremacy  to  sit  Idly 
by  while  it  Is  used  as  a  spur  to  racist 
demagogs  across  the  world  and  as  a 
vehicle  to  oppressive  power.  Even  under 
the  handicaps  inherited  from  a  colonial 
system,  the  progress  of  the  new  African 
nations  has  already  refuted  the  assump- 
tions of  Rhodesian  racism. 

Our  country,  the  United  States  of 
America,  can  have  no  part  in  abetting 
the  ugly  business  of  racism.  We  must 
sever  all  economic  as  well  as  diplomatic 
relations  with  a  regime  of  rebels — one 
dedicated  not  to  the  attainment  of  free- 
dom from  oppression,  but  to  the  Imposi- 
tion of  the  most  rigid  control,  based  upon 
the  meanest  and  most  fearful  of 
grounds:  the  color  of  a  man's  skin. 


Retolation  Urging  Embargo  oa 
Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF   ICASSACBUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  21. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  Its  initial  declaration  in  sup- 
port of  Great  Britain  and  its  first  steps 
to  carry  It  out,  our  Government  recog- 
nized the  gravity  of  the  Rhodesian  re- 
bellion. 

We  believe  those  first  steps  were  more 
sjrmbollc  than  definitive.  We  believe 
further,  that  the  time  is  here  for  the 
Imposition  of  any  sanction  within  our 
power,  short  of  Intervention  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

We  urge  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with 
the  rebel  group  which  has  seized  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Rhodesia,  including  products 
and  raw  materials  of  every  description. 
We  urge  specifically  the  shutting  off  of 
oil  shipments  and  the  enlistment  in  this 
project  of  the  full  cooperation  of  all  com- 
panies and  nations  now  engaged  In  the 
furnishing  of  oil  to  Rhodesia. 

We  believe,  further,  that  there  Is  prece- 
dent In  both  our  past  practice  and  In 
our  national  traditions  and  policies  for 
lending  assistance  to  nations  which  may 
feel  Impelled  to  launch  military  moves 
against  the  Rhodesian  regime. 

The  whole  world  knows  that  the  Rho- 
desian rebellion  against  Great  Britain  is 
baaed,  without  pretense  or  apology,  upon 
the  perpetuation  of  naked  racism.  The 
Rhodesian  white  minority  of  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  the  population  has 
not  only  excluded  the  black  95  percent 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOMTNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
a  long  and  productive  record  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States — we  in  Wyoming 
were  particularly  honored,  last  March  17. 
when  he  appeared  In  Casper  to  address 
the  Wyoming  Forest  Industry  Con- 
ference. 

Dr.  Cliff's  speech  not  only  provides 
food  for  thought  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  beautlficatioh  of  America 
and  the  development  of  America's  poten- 
tial, but  It  also  charts  a  visionary  course 
for  us  to  follow  toward  this  noble  goal. 

Dr.  Cliff  remands  us  of  "the  beauty 
that  flows  from  the  orderly  use  and  re- 
newal of  our  forests."  He  further  warns 
that  we  "are  on  the  threshold  of  greatly 
increased  timber  demands." 

He  points  out  the  hazards  and  pitfalls 
along  the  road  that  we  must  follow,  and 
he  underscores  the  need  for  additional 
road  construction  If  we  are  to  make  full 
use  of  our  potential — and  without  mak- 
ing full  use  of  our  potential  we  can  never 
attain  our  true  greatness  as  a  nation. 

Because  It  Is  worthy  reading  for  any 
one  who  has  an  interest  in  the  use  of  our 
forest  lands,  I  am  most  happy  to  insert  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Cliff's  speech  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  : 

Making  the  Most  or  Rockt  Mountaiw 
TiMBcat 
(Speech   by  Edward   P.   Cliff,   Chief,   Forest 
Service,   UJ3.   Department   of   Agriculture, 
at  the  Wyoming  F^jrest  Industry  Confer- 
ence, Casper,  Wyo.,  March  17,  1966) 
It  is  always  good  to  return  to  the  Mountain 
States.     This  la  my  home  cotuitry — the  land 


where  I  was  born  and  raised.  And  it  Is  good 
to  be  back  in  Casper.  I  have  been  here  many 
times,  mostly  when  I  was  Assistant  Re- 
gional Forester  working  out  of  Ogden,  and 
later  when  I  was  Regional  Forester  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Region  working  out  of 
Denver.  My  last  visit  here  was  In  1961  when 
I  spoke  at  the  68th  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers  Association  in 
tribute  to  one  of  Wyoming's  great  men — 
J.  Byron  Wilson. 

Whenever  I  am  In  this  part  of  the  country 
I  am  impressed  again  by  the  diversity  of  the 
natural  resources  that  are  so  abundant  here. 
Although  we  are  speaking  primarily  of  timber 
resources  today.  I  am  sure  that  we  do  this 
with  a  fuU  awareness  of  the  other  resources 
which  underlie  the  development  and  growth 
of  this  region. 

Our  Forest  Service  role,  for  example,  goes 
far  beyond  responBlbilities  concerning  timber 
and  water  or  recreation  and  livestock.  One 
of  the  things  that  Interests  us  most  Is  help- 
ing local  people  find  ways  and  means  to 
better  utilize  rural  resources.  For  example, 
we  are  proud  of  our  success  in  promptly  mak- 
ing available  2,500  acres  of  land  needed  for 
Industrial  development  near  Atlantic  City 
and  South  Pass.  This  was  the  land  exchange 
with  the  Columbia-Geneva  Steel  Division 
of  United  States  Steel  that  broke  all  records 
for  speed — 3  weeks  after  we  received  the  offer 
from  the  company,  we  had  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved the  exchange.  Perhaps  this  was  a 
small  thing  but  It  resulted  in  development 
of  a  large  new  mining  venture  in  Wyoming, 
and  led  to  a  major  turning  point  in  the 
development  of  Provo,  Utah.  It  illustrates 
our  willingness  to  "go  all  out"  In  promoting 
nu-ai  area  development  wherever  possible. 

First,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  forests 
of  Wyoming  as  Illustrative  of  the  region; 
then  I  will  review  with  you  the  timber  situa- 
tion and  outlook  In  general  and  suggest  some 
of  the  things  that  need  to  be  done. 

Only  half  of  the  total  forest  area  In  Wyom- 
ing—some 4.9  million  acres— is  classified  as 
commercial.  These  are  areas  that  can  pro- 
duce sawlogs  and  other  timber  products  as 
well  as  provide  protected  watersheds,  wild- 
life habitat,  outdoor  recreation,  and,  of 
course,  livestock  forage.  The  other  half  Is 
noncommercial.  It  Includes  2.6  million  acres 
of  productive  timberland  reserved  from  cut- 
ting In  national  parks,  wilderness,  and  primi- 
tive areas,  or  otherwise. 

As  you  know,  a  high  proportion  of  Wyom- 
ing's commercial  timber  Is  overmature. 
Three  out  of  every  five  timbered  acres  sup- 
port a  sawtlmber  stand.  However,  there  Is 
very  little  timber  of  large  size — say  21  Inches 
In  diameter  or  larger.  In  fact,  many  timber 
stands  become  mature  before  they  reach  saw- 
tlmber size.  The  familiar  dense  lodgepole 
pine  stands  that  come  In  after  fires  are 
typical  of  this  condition.  Intense  competi- 
tion and  lack  of  growing  space  make  It  im- 
possible for  these  forests  to  reflect  the  true 
productive  capacity  of  the  land.  Wyoming's 
forests  do  not  now  exhibit  anywhere  near 
their  full  potential  as  a  source  of  timber. 

Our  1062  forest  survey  data  indicate  a 
total  sawtlmber  volume  of  some  22.6  billion 
board  feet — roughly  one-third  Engelmann 
spruce,  one-fourth  lodgepole  pine,  one-fourth 
Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa  pine,  and  the  rest 
In  minor  species.  About  90  percent  of  this 
sawtlmber  Inventory  is  In  pubUc  owner- 
ship—principally In  the  national  forests. 
The  average  net  volume  in  sawtlmber  stands 
Is  about  7,300  board  feet  per  acre — average 
■for  the  Mountain  States. 

One  of  the  most  critical  forestry  problems 
In  Wyoming  is  to  provide  adequate  protection 
from  insecu  and  disease.  Two-thirds  of  the 
annual  mortaUty — some  33  million  cubic 
feet — stems  from  these  causes.  This  Is 
equivalent  in  volume  to  more  than  half 
again  as  much  as  the  annual  timber  harvest. 
We  have  no  good  measure  of  the  growth 
impact — the  loss   of   Increment   due   to  In- 
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sects  and  disease — but  It  may  exceed  even 
these  huge  mortality  losses.  Dwarf  mistletoe, 
beetles,  budworms.  moths,  etc.,  are  the  de- 
structive agents.  Oiir  attempts  to  control 
them  would  be  a  long  story  In  Itself,  and 
the  Job  is  far  from  done. 

There  are  other  basic  forestry  needs. 
Many  acres  need  to  be  thinned — these  are 
the  overstocked  stands  still  young  and  vigor- 
ous enough  to  respond  to  an  opening  up 
operation.  Many  thousands  of  acres  would 
benefit  from  a  thinning — ^but  until  a  pulp- 
wood  market  Is  established  there  can  be 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  accomplish  this 
on  a  widespread  basis.  An  exception,  of 
course,  is  the  Intensive  forest  management 
that  has  been  practiced  for  some  time  In 
the  ponderosa  pine  stands  in  the  Black  Hills 
area. 

Reforestation  Is  another  major  need.  This 
Includes  conversion  of  unproductive  areas 
such  as  poorly  stocked  aspen  stands,  or 
sparse  areas  of  lodgepole  pine  that  are  heav- 
ily Infected  w^h  dwarf  mistletoe.  Establish- 
ing trees  on  Tionstocked  areas  not  likely  to 
regenerate  naturally  is  another  big  part  of 
the  Job. 

Road  development  Is  probably  the  most 
urgent  need  of  all.  And  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  to  stimulate  development 
and  use  of  this  region's  forest  resources. 
This  fundamental  need,  when  met.  will  al- 
most automatically  speed  Insect  and  disease 
control,  commercial  thinning.  Intensified 
management,  and  so  forth. 

I  know  very  well  that  lack  of  an  adequate 
transportation  system  on  the  national  forests 
is  quite  literally  a  "roadblock"  that  Is  frus- 
trating forest  resource  development  through- 
out this  region.  I  wish  that  I  could  bring 
to  you  an  optimistic  outlook  regarding  our 
prospects  for  accelerating  road  construction 
with  appropriated  funds.  However,  the  bud- 
get situation  we  now  face  includes  a  strong 
push  to  put  our  program  dollars — Including 
road  building  funds — where  they  will  be 
most  productive.  For  example,  the  wisdom 
of  making  national  forest  timber  sales  where 
the  costs  of  development  and  administra- 
tion are  greater  than  returns  to  Government 
in  Etumpage  values  Is  being  seriously  ques- 
tioned. Generally  speaking,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  has  been  regarded  as  a 
high  cost-low  margin  area  for  timber  op- 
eration. 

Because  of  the  squeeze  on  program  dollars, 
one  of  our  most  Important  Jobs  these  days 
Is  to  adequately  express  the  noneconomlc 
factors  which  are  also  so  important  in  Jiisti- 
fylng  sound  resource  management.  Our  tim- 
ber sale  program,  road  building  plans,  re- 
forestation, cultural  work,  and  similar  activi- 
ties are  based  on  the  multiple  uses  and  bene- 
fits of  the  forest.  We  all  need  to  make 
sure  that  others  appreciate  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  values  Involved  cannot  be 
measured  In  dollars  and  cents. 

Here,  perhaps  more  than  In  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  timber  production  must  be 
coordinated  skillfully  with  other  forest  uses. 
The  Rockies  contain  much  of  the  legendary 
hunting  and  fishing  areas  for  which  North 
America  is  famoTis.  This  is  the  rooftop  of 
the  Nation  where  some  of  America's  greatest 
rivers  are  born.  The  water  that  flows  from 
these  watersheds  Is  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
Nation.  High  ranges  supply  the  summer 
forage  needed  by  livestock  numbered  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  And,  the  fast- 
growing  outdoor  recreation  and  tourist  busi- 
ness finds  its  roots  in  the  magnificent  scenery 
of  these  mountains. 

All  of  these,  together  with  coal  and  min- 
erals and  power  development  and  all  the  rest, 
add  up  to  a  tremendous  potential.  Senator 
McGex  has  characterized  Wyoming  as  "a 
sleeping  giant  Just  awakening."  This  is  the 
case  throughout  much  of  the  Rockies.  It 
Is  within  this  framework  of  expanding  uses 
of  natural  resources  that  you  must  weave 


the  growth  of  the  wood-using  Industries — a 
growth  that  Is  sure  to  come.  With  skill  and 
hard  work  this  can  be  done.  But  the  first 
step  Is  to  recognize  and  capture  every  oppor- 
tunity to  coordinate  the  various  uses  of  forest 
land — to  apply  the  principle  of  multiple  use 
as  a  routine  method  of  operation. 

This  subject  of  multiple  use  is  one  that 
we  could  pursue  for  hours — and  it  would  be 
time  weU  spent.  But  let  me  give  Just  one 
example.  There  Is  a  real  need  now  more 
than  ever  before  to  demonstrate  that  It  is 
possible  to  manage  and  use  the  forests  with- 
out destroying  their  beauty.  Clearcuttlng 
to  harvest  overmature  stands  of  lodgepole 
pine  and  Engelmann  spruce  timber,  such  as 
you  do  In  this  region,  is  being  criticized  on 
esthetic  grounds.  The  nationwide  emphasis 
on  natural  beauty  stemming  from  the  White 
House  Conference  last  May  is  a  fine  thing — 
a  more  beautiful  America  is  a  goal  that  we 
can  each  take  as  our  own.  But  our  special 
Job  is  to  point  out  the  beauty  that  flows  from 
the  orderly  use  and  renewal  of  the  forest. 
We  need  to  plan  and  execute  logging  opera- 
tions to  minimize  the  impact  of  the  tem- 
porary loss  of  esthetic  values. 

With  tourism  one  of  the  most  important 
Industries  In  the  Mountain  States,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  fastest  growing.  It  would  be 
shortsighted — perhaps  even  suicidal — for 
wood-using  industries  to  ignore  the  In- 
creasing Importance  being  placed  on  esthetic 
values.  Some  of  the  most  spectacular  wil- 
derness and  primitive  areas  In  the  Nation 
attract  people  to  this  region.  Outstanding 
skiing,  hunting.  Ashing,  and  other  recreation 
opportunities  add  to  the  attraction.  Many 
visitors  are  especially  Interested  in  and  ap- 
preciative of  esthetic  values — and  they  look 
critically  upon  any  activity  that  may  detract 
from  natural  beauty  and  enjoyment  of 
scenery. 

Multiple  use  forestry  can  enhance  natural 
beauty  as  well  as  produce  sawlogs  and  all  of 
the  other  benefits.  It  is  our  Job  to  demon- 
strate that  fact  again  and  again — and  make 
sure  that  people  get  the  message. 

We  will  need  to  have  public  support  for 
logging  In  this  region  because  we  are  going 
to  be  cutting  more  and  more  timber  In  the 
Rocky  Mountains  according  to  our  Timber 
Trends  analysis.'  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  abundance  of  wood  fiber  available 
here  attracts  a  viable  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. 

There  Is  also  a  growing  Interest  In  ply- 
wood manufacturing  In  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. This  Industry  is  making  strong  advances 
In  the  northern  Rockies  and  is  beginning  to 
"crack  the  Ice"  in  the  southern  end  of  the 
region.  With  naUonal  demand  for  softwood 
plywood  and  veneer  projected  to  Increase 
about  21^  times  by  the  end  of  the  century. 
It  seems  likely  that  thU  trend  wUl  continue. 
BefOTe  too  many  years  pass  I  think  that  we 
will  see  much  more  spruce,  lodgepole  pine, 
and  other  species  being  converted  Into  veneer 
and  plywood  in  this  region. 

Secondary  manxifacturing  plants  are  also 
part  of  the  key  to  making  better  use  of 
Rocky  Moimtaln  timber.  A  few  weeks  ago  I 
noticed  the  article  inserted  in  the  Con- 
CREsnoNAi.  Record  by  Congressman  Ron- 
CAuo"  about  the  Lutz  Cabinet  Co.  of  Lara- 
mie. This  Is  an  Inspiring  example  of  what 
can  be  done.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Wyoming  Natural  Resources  Board  Is  alert  in 
pubUcizing  this  remarkable  story. 

The  1962  forecast  of  increased  sawtlmber 
cut  Is  already  on  the  way  toward  reality. 
For  example.  In  Colorado  we  note  a  96-per- 
cent Increase,  from  1964  to  1965,  In  milling 
capacity  of  plants  cutUng  5  mUUon  feet  or 


*  The  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  recog- 
nized in  the  Timber  Trends  report  Includes: 
Idaho.  Montana,  South  Dakota  (west) .  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado,  Utah.  Nevada,  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 
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B.  The  comparable  flgure  for  Wyoming  la 
»  39-p«rcent  Increase  according  to  estimate* 
by  D»Te  NordwaJl's  regional  office  staff  at 
Denver.  Quite  a  bit  of  this  stems  from  ex- 
cellent new  stud  mills — sucb  as  thoae  at 
South   Pork,    Oolo.    and    Sheridan.   W70. 

The  main  point  In  all  of  this  la  that  w* 
•eem  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  greatly  In- 
creased timber  demands.  As  demands  for 
wood  and  wood  products  rise,  as  transporta- 
tion systems  Improve,  as  technological  ad- 
rances  are  made,  as  population  growth  brings 
new  local  markets,  and  as  the  old-growth 
foreata  to  the  west  receive  more  and  more 
prwaures — as  all  of  these  things  happen. 
there  la  botind  to  be  a  good  chance  for  more 
adequate  use  of  the  timber  in  this  region. 

If  this  la  the  case,  and  I  don't  think  there 
la  much  reason  to  doubt  this  forecast,  we 
face  some  Important  challenges  right  now. 

In  the  lumber  and  sawmill  field  we  need 
to  Improve  the  mills  and  the  products  they 
produce.  Efficient  plants  that  will  convert 
logs  and  bolts  rapidly  Into  high-quality  prod- 
ucts are  eaaentlaJ.  Better  acceptance  of  local 
woods  In  local  markets  ahould  be  an  espe- 
cially Important  goal.  It  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  ship  large  quantities  of  west  coast 
lumber  Into  the  Mountain  States  when  local 
timber  can  fill  most  needs  Just  as  well.  For 
example,  we  estimate  thnt  roughly  three- 
fourths  of  the  lumber  consumed  In  Wyo- 
ming la  Imported  from  other  western  States. 
la  this  really  necessary? 

Rocky  Mountain  timber  Is  good  timber  If 
properly  manufactured  and  merchandised. 
It  has  suffered  too  long  from  a  reputation 
smirched  by  poor  sawing.  Improper  season- 
ing. Inadequate  grading,  and  poor  merchan- 
dising efforts  will  be  needed  If  you  are  to 
correcting  this  situation,  but  a  "black  eye" 
takes  time  to  overcome— especially  among 
local  concerns.  In  addition  to  the  trend  to- 
ward more  efficient  mills,  greater  merchan- 
dising efforts  win  be  needed  If  you  are  to 
capture  your  rightful  fhare  of  local  and  na- 
tional markets. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  field  there  are 
algns  thta  an  Increasing  share  of  the  surging 
national  demand  for  piilpwood  will  be  met 
In  this  region.  Well  documented  studies, 
such  aa  the  work  on  Wvomlng  resources  by 
the  Pacific  Power  *  Lleht  Co..  our  forest 
mrvey  publications  Including  the  timber 
trends  report,  and  our  1964  report  entitled 
"Oreen  River  P\ilpmlll  Opportunities."  have 
laid  the  groundwork.  I  dont  know  where 
XMW  mills  will  spring  up— at  Oreen  River  or 
■omewhere  else — but  they  will  come.  They 
will  come  because  the  national  demand  for 
pulpwood  Is  expected  to  almost  triple  by  the 
year  aOOO. 

TodtLf.  we  are  being  asked  to  siipply  In- 
creasing harvests  of  pulpwood  from  the  Black 
Rills  National  I'orest  for  shipment  to  Wla- 
eonaln.  Although  I  am  glsKl  to  see  this  op- 
portunity to  make  some  much-needed  thin- 
nings and  Improve  the  forest.  I  see  no  real 
future  In  the  long  run  In  shipping  pulpwood 
or  chips  out  of  this  State  or  out  of  this  re- 
gion. 

We  already  have  a  thriving  pulp  industry  In 
the  Northern  Rockies.  If  you  were  to  go  to 
Snowflake.  Aria.,  you  would  see  a  modern 
pulpmlll  In  the  deaert  without  a  timber  tree 
In  sight.  The  timber  la  there  all  right  back  on 
tb«  higher  ground  In  the  national  foresta. 
Thia  la  a  dramatic  demonstration  that  suc- 
oeacful  pulpmlUa  can  be  operated  In  tlila 
raclon. 

I  can  aasure  you  that  our  Forest  Service 
acttvltle*  In  tbia  region  will  continue  to  b* 
aimed  at  helping  to  make  better  use  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  Rockies. 

With  two-thirds  of  the  M  million  acres  of 
commercial  forest  land  In  national  forests, 
that  part  of  our  responsibility  Is  obviously 
very  large  In  the  Rockies.  Most  ot  you  also 
know  quite  a  bit  about  our  cooperative  for- 
estry programa.  Working  with  Carl  Johnaon 
here  in  Wyoming,  and  the  other  State  for- 


esters, we  are  making  headway  In  protecting 
the  private  foresta  from  insects,  disease,  and 
wildfire.  We  can  provide  some  of  the  tech- 
nical assistance  needed  to  stimulate  Improved 
processing  and  marketing  of  wood  products. 
We  are  deeply  Interested  In  helping  the  peo- 
ple and  communities  of  this  region  benefit 
from  better  use  of  their  timber  resources. 
We  know  that  converting  each  million  board 
feet  of  standing  timber  Into  dry  finished 
lumber  can  yield  up  to  7  man-years  of  gain- 
ful employment.  We  know  that  commercial 
timber  production  Is  compatible  with  tour- 
Ism  and  recreation  and  we  can  help  to  co- 
ordinate these  and  other  uses. 

Similarly,  our  research  program  Is  pro- 
viding much  of  the  Information  needed  to 
make  better  use  of  Rocky  Mountain  forests. 
Data  ranging  from  resource  statistics  needed 
to  support  a  pulpmlll  feasibility  study  to  the 
latest  facta  on  regeneration,  watershed  pro- 
tection, or  wood  products,  flow  from  our 
studies. 

In  concluding  my  remarks  here  today  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  recommendations 
for  you  to  consider  as  you  work  to  n>ake 
better  use  of  Rocky  Mountain  timber: 

1.  Build  public  acceptance  of  even-age 
management  In  those  forest  types  where 
dearcuttlng  in  strips  or  patches  la  the  only 
feasible  method  of  timber  harvest. 

3.  Find  more  efficient  ways  to  log.  manu- 
facture, and  transport  tlmt>er  products.  We 
must  work  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  rough 
topography.  Inadequate  accees.  low  volume  of 
timber  per  acre,  and  other  factors  that  make 
timber-based  operations  a  marginal  enter- 
prise in  BO  many  cases. 

3.  Coordinate  tUnt>er  production  with 
other  forest  usee  and  values.  In  other  words 
perfect  and  apply  the  multiple-use  principle. 

4.  Diversify  the  wood-using  Industry.  Push 
hard  to  get  Improved  sawmills,  pulpmllls  and 
plywood  mills  operating  within  the  region — 
and  promote  secondary  processing  on  local 
sites,  such  as  the  furnlttire  plant  at  Laramie. 

5.  Spore  no  effort  in  speeding  up  construc- 
tion of  needed  access  roads. 

6.  Work  toward  uniformly  high  standards 
In  lumber  manufacture  to  build  both  a  local 
and  national  reputation  for  quality  products. 

7.  Help  strengthen  the  reeource  Itself  by 
supporting  fire  and  pest  control,  research, 
reforestation,  thinning,  stand  improvement, 
and  similar  activities. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on — but  If  all  of 
us,  working  together,  would  pursue  these 
seven  types  of  action  vigorously  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead,  our  efforts  would 
pay  off  handsomely. 

I  hope  that  the  years  to  oome  will  record 
many  successes  as  you  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenges so  apparent  In  the  forests  of  the 
Mountain  States.  I  know  that  you  will  be 
In  the  front  ranks  aa  the  sleeping  giant 
awakens. 


Coatensas  Bora  of  a  Shared  Purpose  the 
Mystery  of  Onr  Success 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  17, 196S 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  president  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity, Kingman  Brewster,  Jr..  on  Alumni 
Day,  Pebniary  19,  1966. 

The  mystery  of  Yale's  success  may  also 
be  that  of  America's  success— consensus 
not  of  a^'eement  to  conform  but  bom  of 
a  shared  pun)ose  makes  disagreement  a 


source  of  greater  zest  and  greater  confi- 
dence. And  the  mutual  confidence  on 
which  all  else  rests  can  be  maintained 
only  by  an  open  mind  and  a  brave  re- 
liance upon  free  discussion. 

The  MTSTEaT  or  Otra  Strccrss 

(Remarks   of   President   Kingman   Brewster, 

Jr..  at  alumni  day.  P<ebruary    19,   19C8) 

(Note. — The  purpo6C«  of  the  alumni  board 
of  Yolo  University  are  to  uphold  the  Influ- 
ence and  serve  the  Interests  of  Tale  Univer- 
sity, to  maintain  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween the  university  and  Its  graduates,  to 
bring  to  Tale  alumni  and  others  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  university  and  Its  various  activi- 
ties, and  to  reflect  the  sentiment  of  Tale 
men  throughout  the  country  on  matters  af- 
fecting the  university,  by  encouraging  and 
assisting  alumni  organizations  and  gather- 
ings, by  Informing  the  alumni  through  pub- 
lications and  otherwise,  by  fostering  mate- 
rial, moral,  and  spiritual  suppc^t  of  Tale,  and 
by  other  appropriate  means.  |From  the  by- 
laws. I ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  alumni,  friends,  honored 
guests  of  Tale.  I  have  Just  retiu-ned  from  a 
brief,  hectic,  and  gastronomlcally  disastrous 
trip  to  liondon  and  Paris,  where  1  was  wined 
and  dined  by  a  standard  of  which  Tale  can 
be  proud  (and  ought  to  be  somewhat  fear- 
ful ) .  I  now  realize  the  great  truth  of  my 
predecessor's  remark  that  "one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  being  the  president  of  Tale  Is  that 
your  shadow,  the  presidency,  always  follows 
you."  I  now  realize,  after  being  In  Honj 
Kong  and  Tokyo  last  fall,  and  London  and 
Paria  last  week,  that  this  Is  because  the  sun 
never  sets  on  the  Tale  em^plre. 

Naturally  this  exposure  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  of  Tale's  origin  and  Tale's  aspiration — 
Tale's  origin  deep  In  the  roots  of  Its  Immedi- 
ate community,  who  founded  the  Institution 
for  the  purpose  of  training  Its  own  leaden 
in  religious  and  civil  life;  and  Its  very  closa 
relationship  with  its  region,  southern  New 
England,  for  which  It  trained  far  more  than 
its  stattstlcal  share  of  leadership  In  the  IStli 
and  19tli  oenturlee:  and  then,  of  course,  its 
tremendous  role  in  the  staffing  of  the  public 
and  private  leadership  of  the  Nation  In  the 
19th  and  20tb  centuries.  And  now.  If  w* 
are  to  hold  true  to  our  promise  In  a  world 
which  grows  In  Interrelationship  as  It 
shrinks  In  space,  we  must  continue  to  he- 
come.  In  the  20th  and  21st  centuries,  one  of 
the  few  genuinely  world  Institutions. 

I  suppose  that  along  with  the  development 
of  the  natural  sciences,  which  my  predeces- 
sor launched  with  the  support  of  the  alumni 
through  the  program  for  the  arts  and 
science*,  one  of  the  most  striking  factors  of 
the  last  5  years,  which  he  was  re8pon5lble  for 
designing  has  been  t.he  Intemattonallzatloa 
of  Yale  studies.  Tale  students.  Tale  programs. 
Just  SB  the  scientists  have  been  said  to  be 
concerned  with  smaller  and  smaller  particles 
studied  with  larger  and  larger  machines,  so 
the  humanists  and  social  scientists  seem  to 
be  concerned  with  remoter  and  remoter  cul- 
tures, calling  on  more  and  more  esoteric 
studies,  languages,  and  libraries. 

Now  our  students  and  staff  from  abroad 
each  year  total  more  than  a  thousand  of  our 
population.  In  Tale  College  the  Internation- 
al Interest  of  students  Is  encouraged  and  re- 
worded while  they  are  here;  rewarded  by 
special  summer  programs;  rewarded  by  the 
Tale  men  abroad  program;  rewarded  by  ex- 
perimental programa  for  an  Interim  year 
abroad.  They  have  been  encouraged  by  and 
have  responded  to  a  responsibility  which  will 
be  theirs  In  the  year  2000.  to  try  to  make  this 
a  world  that  doesn't  fall  apart. 

Tou  can't  travel  around  outside  this  coun- 
try or  Inside  this  country  without  realizing 
that  apart  from  programs,  apart  from  where 
we  send  and  whence  we  draw  our  students, 
Tale's  function — national  or  International — 
la  also  a  function  of  leadership  and  of  spokes- 
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manshlp.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  most 
tremendous  Impact  upon  anyone  who  steps 
Into  the  chair  in  which  I  now  sit.  is  the  sud- 
dent  realization  of  the  responslbiUty  of  that 
leadership  and  the  responsibility  of  that 
spokesmanshlp. 

HIGH    KXPECTATIONS 

I  was  In  Tokyo  last  fall  and  In  Paris  thla 
week  In  connection  with  Yale's  membership 
in  the  International  Association  of  Universi- 
ties, which  had  Its  general  meeting  In  Tokyo. 
Its  executive  committee  met  in  Paris  Just 
this  week  and  I  happened  to  be  the  North 
American  member.  Tou  can't  travel  among 
yotir  colleagues  and  counterparts,  rectors, 
vice-chancellors  and  presidents  from  unlver- 
Bttlee  all  over  the  world  without  realizing 
that  Tale  Is  held  to  an  awfully  high  expecta- 
tion; and,  naturally,  having  to  shoulder  sym- 
bolically and  p>ersonally  part  of  that  expecta- 
tion, I  ask  myself — what  are  the  roots  of  It? 
We  take  It  for  granted,  but  what  are  Ita 
bases? 

First,  of  course,  most  visible,  most  current, 
most  tangible.  Is  the  prestige  and  distinction 
of  Yale's  living  alumni.  There  Is  no  doubt 
at  all,  whether  it's  in  Hong  Kong  or  Tokyo  or 
Hiroshima  or  Los  Angeles  or  Cincinnati. 
Washington,  D.C..  Boston.  London,  or  Parts, 
that  the  moet  visible  presence  of  Yale's  dis- 
tinction Is  the  distinction  of  those  who  are 
Yale  men. 

Secondly,  of  course,  one  reason  the  expecta- 
tion is  high  is  because  of  our  demonstrable 
financial  and  physical  resources.  Don't  mis- 
understand me  for  a  minute.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  obligation  of  my  office  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  are  at  once  both  excellent 
and  Insolvent!  Indeed  the  sh-'ire  of  total  ex- 
pense met  by  the  endowment  In  Yale's  econ- 
omy Is  less  today  than  It  was  twenty  years 
•go  even  though  the  endowment  is  itself 
Infinitely  greater  today  than  It  was  twenty 
years  ago.  But  still,  the  privilege  of  our  en- 
dowment, the  privilege  of  our  physical  re- 
sources are  themselves  a  tangible  reason  why 
the  world's  expectation  of  us  is  high.  And 
thirdly,  of  course,  our  very  age.  our  con- 
tinuity and  the  traditions  that  have  evolved 
from  it  are  elements  of  that  high  expectation. 

EDUCATION    NOT    INDOCTBINATION 

But  I  would  submit  that  ultimately  our 
ability  to  live  up  to  this  expectation  depends 
more  than  anything  else  upon  the  quality 
of  the  people  we  attract  to  make  their  life 
here  or  to  study  here:  the  quality  of  the 
faculty,  the  quality  of  the  students.  And 
what  then  allows  us  to  attract  some  of  the 
most  exciting  and  some  of  the  moet  distin- 
guished people  in  the  world  to  Yale's  facul- 
ties? 

I  think,  first  of  all.  It  Is  the  widespread  in 
understanding  that  at  Yale  we  are  engaged 
in  education,  not  Indictrtnation;  that  the 
faculty  Is  Invited  to  engage  In  discovery  of 
truth  as  well  as  Its  retailing;  and  of  course 
not  unimportantly,  the  fact  that  the  faculty 
Is  expected  to  enjoy.  In  fact  has  a  responsl- 
bUlty  to  pursue,  the  dictates  of  its  own  m- 
tellect  In  a  broad  area  of  personal  freedom 
and  self-determination;  this  means  not  only 
•elf-determlnatlan  of  personal  work  but  also 
•elf-determlnatlon  of  academic  programs 
through  the  deliberation  of  colleagues,  not 
from  the  dictates  of  some  higher  authority. 

And  what  allows  ua  to  attract  some  of  the 
most  talented  and  potentially  significant 
members  of  each  oncoming  generation  as 
students  In  the  college,  as  students  in  the 
graduate  and  professional  schools?  Again, 
I  submit,  in  the  first  and  most  Important 
Mid  fundamental  part  It  is  because  those 
who  come  here  know  they  are  being  invited 
to  an  exercise  of  exploration  rather  than 
conformity  to  some  prescrtption.  They  are 
Iwing  invited  here  to  question,  not  conform. 
Most  of  all  they  are  being  invited  here  on 
tile  understanding  that  we  expect  the  devel- 
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opment  of  self -direction,  not  the  obsequious 
acquiescence  In  paternalism. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  many  times  when 
I  and  my  fellow  officers,  but  I  particularly, 
I  guess,  can  envy  the  business  corporation 
executive  or  the  chief  of  a  government  bu- 
reau. But  It  Is  the  essence  of  a  university 
that  it  b"\s  no  production  division  whose 
head  can  hire  and  flre  people  In  accordance 
With  personal  executive  preference,  always 
sensitive  to  the  counsel  of  the  public  rela- 
tions officer. 

There  are  times  too  when  all  of  us  officers, 
staff,  alumni  leaders,  the  development  board 
and  the  alumni  fund,  when  all  of  us  who  ptlt 
our  backs  and  minds  and  hearts  into  the 
Inherently  distasteful  Job  of  asking  people 
for  money  are  bound  to  look  enviously  upon 
the  Industrial  sales  division  of  a  business 
corporation  which  is  expected  to  hawk  the 
product  and  often  get  it  redesigned  to  suit 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  Important  custom- 
ers. But  It  Is  the  essence  of  the  trusteeship 
of  a  charitable  enterprise  that  its  trustees 
shall  first  and  last  seek  to  define  and  nurture 
the  trust  they  Inherit  and  if  possible  pass  it 
on  with  Increased  strength  to  those  who  fol- 
low, for  theirs  is  a  perpetual  trust.  The 
trust  cannot  be  compromised  in  the  effort  to 
seek  support. 

This,  of  course,  Is  an  especially  awesome 
charge  when  the  trust  is  an  institution 
among  those  very  few  which  can,  I  hope 
without  smugness,  claim  to  be  the  concern 
not  Just  of  the  here-and-now,  but  of  any- 
one, anywhere,  any  time  who  cares  about  the 
continuity  of  a  civilization  which  would 
practice  as  well  as  preach  freedom. 

A    SHABED    PtmPOSE 

Now  no  one  knows  better  than  I  that  there 
Is  plenty  of  room  for  honest  and  pungent 
disagreement  and  open  dispute  of  Judgment 
among  those  who  serve  this  trust,  be  they 
officers,  be  they  faculty,  be  they  alumni  or 
altunni  leaders;  plenty  of  room  for  dispute 
in  Judgment — freedom  Is  not  for  the  facility 
and  students  alone.  Faculty,  students, 
alumni  are  indispensable  to  each  other.  Just 
as  their  sense  of  Yale  as  a  shared  purpose  is 
essential  to  Yale's  survival.  A  volimtary 
sense  of  this  shared  purpose — not  control  of 
one  group  by  the  other — is,  I  submit,  the 
mystery  of  our  success. 

I  would  say  that  the  only  limitation  on 
differences  of  Judgment  and  opinion  within 
and  among  all  three — students,  faculty, 
alumni — is  mutual  regard,  decency  and  con- 
sideration for  the  common  enterprise  among 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  alike.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  heartening  to  a  person  In  my 
position  than  the  realization  year  after  year, 
day  after  day,  and  particularly  on  occasions 
like  this,  that  we  do  have  here  not  a  con- 
sensus of  agreement  to  conform  but  a  con- 
sensus born  of  a  shared  purpose  which  makes 
dls.^greement  a  source  of  greater  zest  and 
greater  confidence. 

In  spite  of  the  crises  which  seem  to  flower 
whenever  I  leave  the  shores  of  the  country, 
no  one  could  be  more  heartened  than  I,  to 
realize  that  the  foundations  are  not  shaken; 
and  I  for  one  think  that  tribute,  particularly 
In  these  days,  Is  owed  moet  especially  to 
alumni  volunteers — whether  it's  the  alumni 
board,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  It's  In  the 
alumni  fund.  Mr.  Castles,  whether  it's  In  the 
development  board.  Mr.  Williams.  This 
satisfaction  of  reallelng  that  the  faith  Is 
solid  In  all  those  on  whom  we  depend  Is  of 
course  what  keeps  the  officers  out  of  ths 
hands  of  the  university  psychlatrtsts. 

Of  course  we  would  be  naive  to  suppose 

that  there  are  not  any — there  are  some I 

happen  to  think  very  few — who  do  not  share 
the  faith,  who  would  prefer  indoctrination 
in  what  they  believe  to  be  "proper"  thought 
to  the  risks  of  exploration  and  debate.  And 
of  course  there  are  a  few — again.  I  think 
very  few — ^who  would  prefer  a  hierarchy  of 


university  government  from  a  plenipoten- 
tiary power  on  down— would  prefer  that  to 
the  sharing  of  the  responsibility  with  the 
faculty,  and  would  prefer  a  disciplined 
paternalism  to  wide  license  for  student  self- 
direction. 

TO     CARRT    THE    BtJKDEN 

Now  since  there  are  bound  to  be  some- 
even  alumni  of  Yal&— who  do  not  share  the 
faith  upon  which  our  Inheritance  has  been 
built,  the  faith  which  has  called  forth  the 
enormous  energy  of  the  aliminl  board,  the 
alumni  fund,  the  delerolpment  board  as  well 
as  the  faculty,  the  students  and  the  officers; 
since  there  are  some  such  it's  only  fair  to 
say  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  help 
Yale  in  its  support  or  In  the  assurance  of  lu 
futiu^.  And  since  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  carry  the  burden  (although  a  surprising 
number  of  them  do)  the  burden  of  those 
who  do  keep  the  faith  is  made  even  heavier 
But  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
only  unbearable  burden  would  be  a  trust 
betrayed. 

When,  almost  2  years  ago,  I  accepted  the 
symbols  of  my  office  In  Woolsey  HaU,  I  cer- 
tainly did  not  realize  how  quickly  my  words 
were  going  to  come  home  to  roost.  The  no- 
torious traveler  of  that  year  had  a  shoe  on  a 
different  foot — that  was  Professor  Barghoorn. 
With  him  in  mind,  in  part,  I  noted — If  I  may 
Indulge  the  'uipardonable  taste  of  quoUng 
myself  (my  favorite  author  of  course)  I  noted 
that  "popular  and  official  displeasure  have 
long  been  the  risk  of  free  Inquiry.  The  more 
so  today  when  science  Joins  religion  in  the 
pacifist  cause;  and  when  the  dream  of  world 
law  has  become  survival's  necessity. 

"Our  Soviet  friends  are  quite  correct.  Fres 
Inqtxlry  Is  very  dangerous.  To  a  society  buUt 
on  coercion  free  inquiry  by  the  foreigner  is 
almost  indlstingulstiable  from  espionage,  as 
Yale  has  special  reason  to  recaU.  To  the  so- 
ciety built  ufKjn  coercion  free  Inquiry  by  the 
citizen  risks  the  charge  of  treason. 

"If  we  would  forgo  coercion  as  the  orga- 
nizing principle  ol  human  destiny.  If  we 
would  take  the  rlslc  of  persuasion  as  our 
arbiter,  then  the  free  scholar  may  be  our 
stanchest  hoi>e. 

"In  some  countries  all  universities  are  In- 
struments of  political  power.  But  It  is  touch- 
ing (as  It  was  JtLSt  recenOy  in  Paris)  that 
even  for  them  the  compulsi<Mi  of  self-respect 
urges  obeisance  to  the  International  republic 
of  science  and  letters.  It  may  be  more  form 
than  fact,  but  pride  In  the  observance  of  form 
Is  not  without  Its  educative  power. 

"The  world  needs  a  credible  spokesmanshlp 
for  the  human  purposes  which  transcend 
nations.  That  spokesmanshlp  can  easily  be 
lost  In  the  trumpeting  of  lesser  and  more 
Immediate  interests.  Even  the  pressvire  to 
serve  the  state  must  not  lead  the  university 
to  forfeit  that  credibility  which  belongs  alone 
to  those  who  answer  only  to  the  dictates  of  a 
conscientious  intellect." 

As  I  say,  I  expressed  those  thoughts  at  my 
own  inauguration  almost  2  years  ago.  I  must 
say  that  the  outer  limits  of  that  faith  now 
seem  to  be  tested  by  actions  which  do  seem 
to  me — as  I  have  said  In  publix; — ^nalve  and 
misguided.  In  my  opinion,  these  actions 
themselves  do  a  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
both  peace  and  freedom.  However,  In  spite 
of  my  personal  opinions  and  feelings,  I  do  not 
believe  they  warrant  a  retraction  of  our  basic 
purpose. 

So  I  can  only  reaffirm,  Mr.  Chairman,  that: 
"For  the  sake  of  learning,  tar  the  sake  of  the 
quality  of  our  Nation,  and  for  the  hope  of 
men  everywhere  •  •  •  we  shall  (still)  try  to 
deserve  this  trust." 

And  I  may  say  that  the  devoted  loyalty  of 
those  we  honor  today  and  those  who  sit  with 
\is  at  thia  high  table  certainly  renews  your 
officers'  dedication  to  Yale's  ancient  convic- 
tion that  the  risk  of  freedom's  abuse  does  not 
warrant  Its  suppression. 
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Caaaers  and  the  Fair  Labor  Staodards 
Proposed  Amendments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF   WTOMXNO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  a  section  of  the  wage  and  hour 
bill  <H.R.  13712)  which  was  recently  re- 
ported by  the  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee.  This  bill  in  Its  present 
form  would  seriously  curtail  the  overtime 
exemptions  for  the  canning  Industry — 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  problems  which  this 
gives  rise  to. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  dependence  of  the  canning  in- 
dustry upon  natural,  seasonal  factors 
which  make  wholly  Inequitable  and  in- 
appropriate the  payment  of  penalty  over- 
time by  canners.  These  factors  also  jxis- 
tify  the  two  14-week  exemptions  given 
the  canners  under  the  existing  wage 
and  hour  law.  The  very  limited  exemp- 
tion of  only  one  14-week  period  in  the 
recently  reported  wage  and  hour  bill  Is 
just  not  sufflclent.  It  would  virtually 
eliminate  the  canning  overtime  exemp- 
tions and  add  to  the  cost  of  packaging 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  reason  that  has  been  given  for 
taking  away  the  canning  exemptions  is 
that  it  would  tend  to  spread  employment. 
This  reasoning  Is  without  basis.  We  have 
the  lowest  unemployment  rate  since 
1953.  Diiring  the  packing  season  can- 
ners employ  all  available  labor  to  work 
In  their  plants,  because  of  the  necessity 
to  operate  at  peak  capacity  in  order  to 
pack  perishable  crops  without  waste  or 
loss  of  quality.  In  the  offseason,  the 
plants  are  either  closed  down  entirely 
because  there  is  not  work,  or  kept  open 
on  a  limited  basis  to  pack  nonperish- 
able  items.  I  must  emphasize,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  exemptions  in  H.R. 
13712  are  not  adequate. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  In  the  case  of 
Big  Horn  Canning  Co.,  of  Cowley,  Wyo. — 
where  the  canning  company  Is  not 
located  in  or  near  a  population  center — 
the  simple  truth  is  that  there  is  no  per- 
son in  the  area  who  is  not  working  full- 
time  either  In  the  fields  or  In  the  plant 
during  "canning  season."  The  effect  of 
making  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
apply  In  this  area  where  it  was  never  In- 
tended to  apply  would  be  to  place  such  a 
company  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

Pruit  and  vegetable  processing  Is  In- 
herently seasonal  In  nature  and  most  of 
the  seasonal  pack  Is  accounted  for  by 
highly  perishable  ccunmodlties.  Efforts 
by  processors  to  reduce  the  seasonality 
of  employment  have  been  substantially 
unsuccessful.  Effective  methods  are  not 
now  available  for  delaying  the  processing 
of  fniits  and  vegetables  for  long  periods 
of  time  after  harvest.  Some  people  sug- 
gested that  canners  should  either  hold  in 
cold  storage  or  bulk  freeze  the  raw  pro- 
duct so  that  the  processing  operation 
could  be  extended  and  evened  out  over 


the  year.  This  just  Is  not  possible.  We 
are  not  talking  about  a  durable  raw  pro- 
duct such  as  Iron  or  steel  which  will  not 
spoU  or  lose  Its  quality  If  stored  for  an 
extended  period  of  time. 

In  answer  to  those  who  claim  that  the 
processing  of  fniits  and  vegetables  can 
be  delayed  for  a  long  period  of  time  after 
harvest.  I  would  like  to  quote  from  one  of 
several  letters  written  by  acknowledged 
experts  In  the  horticulture  departments 
of  leading  universities. 

Prof.  R.  E.  Larson,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
University  said: 

Most  fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  adapt  to 
storage  conditions,  and  so  the  peak  of  high 
quality  can  be  maintained  for  only  short 
periods  of  time.  The  quality  of  products 
such  as  peas,  com.  beans,  asparagus, 
tomatoes,  spinach,  and  the  small  fruits  such 
as  strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  etc  . 
cannot  be  maintained  longer  than  a  few 
hours  by  any  methods  available. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  perishability  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  lack  of  elTecttve 
methods  of  controlling  perishability  of  most 
of  these  products,  the  curtailing  of  the  can- 
ning industry  overtime  exemption,  which  Is 
presently  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  would  result  In  substantial 
cost  Increases  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumers. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
excerpts  from  several  letters  dealing  with 
this  subject.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  review  this  problem  will  find 
time  to  consider  this  material  and  sup- 
port the  effort  to  retain  the  two  14-week 
exemptions  that  the  canning  Industry 
presently  has  and  needs. 

Wyoming  has  but  one  canner>' — that 
Is  all.  Without  the  two  14-week  exemp- 
tions Its  very  existence  Is  jeopardized. 

The  letters  follow : 

National  Cannxks  Association. 
WashiTigton,  D.C.,  March  30,  1966. 

Deab  Congrissman  Roncalio:  This  letter 
is  to  dispel  a  rumor  circulating  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  effect  that  the  Dent 
wage-hour  bUl  (H.R.  13712)  Is  acceptable  to 
the  canning  Industry. 

The  bill  would  drastically  curtail  the  sea- 
sonal exemptions  from  penalty  overtime  In 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  The  effect  of 
the  proposed  new  limitations  would  be  virtu- 
ally to  eliminate  the  present  exemptions  in 
the  law.  In  this  regard  the  legislation  would 
have  extremely  serious  consequences  for  can- 
ners and  freezers  of  perishable  or  seasonal 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  bin  does  not  represent  In  any  way  a 
compromise  between  administration  recom- 
mendations, labor  union  demands,  and  the 
position  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  process- 
ing Industry. 

The  two  14-week  exemption  periods  now 
available  to  canners  and  freezers  of  perish- 
able or  seasonal  fruits  and  vegetables  are  nec- 
essary. U.S.  Department  of  Labor  studies 
and  the  evidence  of  disinterested  university 
professors  of  horticulture  verify  this  state- 
ment. The  exemptions  do  not  apply  to  the 
canning  or  processing  of  nonseasonal  prod- 
ucts such  as  soups,  spaghetti,  or  pork  and 
beans.  The  Industry  seeks  no  exemption  for 
such  products. 

The  Dent  bill  wotild  allo^  canners  and 
freezers  of  perishable  or  seasonal  fruits  and 
vegetables  one  14-week  exemption  only  for 
highly  perishable  products  for  48  hours  a 
week  and  for  10  hours  a  day.  The  cutback 
to  14  weeks  would  penalize  multl product 
fruit  and  vegetable  canners  and  discourage 
efforts  to  introduce  new  perishable  process- 
ing crops  that  extend  the  canning  season. 


Tlie  term  highly  perishable  could  be  Inter- 
preted to  eliminate  from  the  exemption  an 
perishable  and  seasonal  products.  And  the 
additional  limitation  of  10  hours  a  day  and 
48  hours  a  week  would  make  it  Impossible 
for  small  canners  to  put  up  their  annual 
production  without  such  severe  economic 
penalties  as  to  threaten  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue In  business. 

The  bill  does  not  reflect  the  needs  of  the 
Industry.     We  urge  the  House,  therefore,  to 
reinstate   the   present   overtime   exemptions 
when  the  Dent  bill  Is  considered. 
Sincerely. 

Milan  D.  Smfth. 


Cornell  UNivERsmr.  New  York 
Statb  Agricdltitral  Expekiment 
Station. 

Geneva.  N.Y..  July  S,  1965. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Mahonet. 
Director.    Raw    Products    Research    Bureau, 
National  Canners  Association,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Mahonet  : 

•  •  *  •  • 

If  we  look  at  specific  commodities,  the 
meet  Important  fruits  In  New  York  State  are 
apples,  cherries,  and  grapes.  Of  these,  only 
apples  can  be  stored  successfully  prior  to 
processing.  The  established  practice  in  the 
Industry  is  to  use  controlled  atmospheric 
storage  for  fresh  fruit,  cold  storage  for  frozen 
apple  slices,  and  common  storage  for  sauce* 
and  canned  slices.  In  this  last  case.  It  Is 
necessary  to  process  ahead  of  the  winter 
freeze  which  serves  to  restrict  the  latitude 
of  the  processor  in  operating  his  plant. 

With  respect  to  vegetables,  potatoes,  and 
the  root  crops,  beets,  carrots,  and  onions. 
can  all  be  stored  for  periods  of  months.  Cab- 
bage can  be  stored  for  a  few  weeks.  However, 
the  other  vegetable  crops,  peas,  snap  beans, 
corn,  and  tomatoes,  c&nnot  be  stored  imder 
practical  conditions  and  they  must  be  proc- 
essed as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest. 

•  •  *  *  * 

Sincerely  yours. 

Don  W.  Barton,  Direr  tor. 


University  of  Maryland. 
College  Park,  June  25,  1965. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Mahoney, 
National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Dr.  Mahoney: 

•  *  «  *  • 

The  practice  with  tomatoes  Is  to  harvest 
at  a  point  of  maximum  color  development 
which  coincides  with  the  stage  of  full  ripe- 
ness. Such  fully  ripe  tomatoes  cannot  Iw 
held  even  In  cold  storage  for  more  than  t 
few  days.  It  is  possible  to  harvest  the 
tomatoes  at  the  "turning  stage,"  and  hold 
them  in  storage  at  40'  to  60*  F.  for 
possibly  as  long  as  1  month.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  this  Is  a  very  low 
cost  item — averaging  less  than  2  cents  • 
pound  so  that  such  storage  handling  could 
add  50  to  100  percent  to  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material.  Again,  as  with  asparagus  and  the 
beans,  holding  in  storage  affects  both  quality 
and  yield  adversely.  Before  using,  the  por- 
tion of  such  iinripe  stored  tomatoes  that 
may  have  survived  the  storage  period  would 
require  "ripening,"  that  Is  holding  at  70* 
to  86°  F.  for  at  least  several  days  before 
color  will  develop  siifflciently  so  that  th«T 
may  be  used  for  processing.  During  this 
ripening  period  further  substantial  IomM 
from  spoilage  will  ensue,  and  flavor  will  not 
develop  to  the  samne  extent  as  in  tomatoes 
harvested  fully  ripe. 

All  these  products  have  within  recent 
years  begun  to  be  mechanically  harvested, 
the  nxajoT  incentive  for  this  trend  being  UB- 
availability  of  labor.  Mechanical  harvesting 
however.  Invariably  dcunages  the  harvested 
product  so  that  it  subsequently  spoils  at  t 
faster  rate  during  the  Interval  between  h«r- 
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vest  and  processing  than  bandplcked  mat»- 
iiai. 

•  •  •  •  • 

At  0°  F.  these  crops  can  be  held  for  months, 
perhaps  even  a  year  or  two  with  no  serious 
deterioration  In  quality,  as  compared  to  the 
same  product  immediately  after  freezing. 
There  are  a  number  of  procedures,  blanching 
among  them,  which  must  necessarily  be  done 
prior  to  freezing  In  order  to  Inactivate  the 
enzymes  in  these  living  plant  materials  bo 
that  off  flavor  and  off  color  will  not  occur. 

The  end  result  therefore.  Is  an  acceptable 
frozen  product  which  has  a  market  as  such. 
Cost  of  freezing  this  product  and  holding  It 
In  frozen  storage  Is  ordinarily  higher  than 
cost  of  canning  the  same  freshly  harvested 
product  without  these  freezing  and  storage 
costs.  If  these  freshly  harvested  and  frozen 
products  are  to  be  canned  therefore,  they 
mtist  be  thawed  and  reprocessed  as  a  canned 
product  at  an  additional  cost  which  would 
automatically  raise  the  coet  of  the  canned 
product  well  above  that  of  the  frozen,  there- 
by eliminating  It  from  the  market.  Fur- 
thermore, such  a  frozen  and  canned  product 
would  not  be  of  equal  quality  to  a  product 
canned  immediately  after  harvesting,  since 
Irreparable  damage  will  have  been  done  by 
the  freezing  operation  particularly  to  the 
textural  quality  of  the  end  product.  In 
other  words,  frozen,  thawed,  canned  aspara- 
gus would  In  all  probability  have  a  thorough- 
ly disintegrated  head,  green  and  waxed  beans 
would  contain  large  numbers  of  sloughed 
skins,  peas  and  similar  products  would  be 
miuhy  and  wrinkled,  and  tomatoes  would  fall 
»part  altogether.  In  fact  I  am  prepared  to 
state  that  raw  vegetables  which  are  frozen 
prior  to  processing,  have  no  chance  whatso- 
ever, of  being  marketed,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception that  they  be  provided  to  the  canner 
at  no  cost. 

Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

Amihud  Kramer, 

Professor. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Univehsttt. 

University  Park,  Pa.,  July  6,  1965. 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Mahoney, 
National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Charlie:  Thank  you  for  the  back- 
ground Information  on  canning  overtime  ex- 
emptions under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  and  for  advising  me  relative  to 
the  proposed  changes  In  the  administration's 
1966  labor  bill.  It  is  apparent  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  legislation  have  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  perishability  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  of  the  methods  presently 
available  for  controlling  perishability. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Deterioration  In  quality  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables begins  Immediately  after  harvest 
Postharvest  quality  degradation  occurs  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  factors:  by  decay 
caused  by  bacteria  and  molds  normally  pres- 
ent on  the  products;  from  metaboUc  mal- 
functions which  occur  In  many  products  dur- 
ing the  postharvest  period;  and  most  Im- 
portant, from  nwmal  respiration  processes 
which  cause  undesirable  changes  in  flavor, 
color,  and  texture  of  the  product. 

•  •  •  .  . 
Unfortunately    the    long    storage    periods 

possible  with  a  few  products  are  exceptions. 
Most  fruits  and  vegetables  do  not  adapt  to 
rtorage  conditions,  and  so  the  peak  of  high 
quality  can  be  maintained  for  only  short 
periods  of  time.  The  quality  of  producte 
such  as  peas.  com.  beans,  asparagus,  toma- 
toes, spinach,  and  the  small  fruits  such  as 
strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,  et  cetera, 
cannot  be  maintained  longer  than  a  few 
hours  by  any  methods  now  available.  The 
natural  postharvest  respiratory  processes  in 
ttoet  fruiu  and  vegetables  take  place  very 
rapidly  and  their  respiration  cannot  b«  ef- 
fectively controlled.     These  respiratory  re- 


actions result  In  changes  such  as  transfor- 
mation of  sugars  to  starches  and  enzymatic 
degradation  of  the  pectlc  materials  which 
give  the  products  their  characteristic  texture. 
Flavor,  color,  and  texture  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  deteriorate  rapidly  as  a  result  of 
product  respiration. 

"ITie  fact  that  none  of  our  present  methods 
of  controlling  perUhabillty  is  effective  for 
most  Of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  grown  for 
the  processor  Is  the  critical  point.  Research 
on  new  methods  of  controlling  perishability 
shows  considerable  promise  In  some  areas. 
Inhibition  of  product  respiration  by  chemi- 
cals and  by  exposure  of  the  product  to  Ion- 
izing radiations  both  have  been  used  experi- 
mentally with  some  success.  However,  com- 
merical  application  of  any  such  methods  Is 
not  indicated  in  the  near  future. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  perishability  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  the  lack  of  effective 
methods  of  controlling  perishability  of  most 
of  these  products,  the  curtalUng  of  the  can- 
ning industry  overtime  exemption,  which  Is 
presently  provided  by  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  would  result  in  substantial 
cost  increases  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
passed  to  the  consumer. 

Best  regards. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  E.  Larson,  Dean. 


History   as   Literature — Address   by  the 
Honorable  Dean  Acheson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  believe  that  history,  far  from  being 
dusty  and  dull,  is  a  vital  component  of 
American  literature.  This  faith  has  been 
served  with  distinction  for  26  years  by 
the  Society  of  American  Historians,  a 
society  founded  and  fostered  to  encour- 
age and  recognize  the  writing  of  Ameri- 
can history  which  Is  significant  in  both 
substance  and  style.  Established  by  Al- 
lan Nevins.  Carl  Carmer,  Henry  P. 
Pringle,  and  Carl  Van  Doren.  the  society 
was  led  for  23  years  by  Dr.  Nevins,  and 
has  been  guided  since  1962  by  its  present 
president.  Dr.  Eric  P.  Goldman,  special 
consultant  to  the  president  and  professor 
of  history  at  Princeton. 

In  accord  with  its  broad  concept  of 
humanistic  endeavdivthe  society  extends 
membership  and  participation  in  its  pro- 
grams to  all  individuals — historians  and 
nonhistorians,  acadetolclans  and  lay- 
men—who share  *ts  interest  in  the  artis- 
tic and  literate  writing  of  history. 
Tlirough  its  activities  and  annual  awards, 
the  society  has  helped  to  defeat  the  no- 
tion that  scholarship  must  be  stodgy,  and 
has  encouraged  the  injection  of  intel- 
ligence, vitality,  and  wit  into  the  writing 
of  our  history. 

On  March  31,  I  was  privileged  to  at- 
tend the  second  annual  dinner  of  the 
society,  held  In  Flag  Hall  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  At  this  dinner,  the 
philosophy  of  the  society  was  expressed 
In  the  awarding  of  three  prizes.  The 
Francis  Parkman  Prize  of  1965,  for  the 
book  published  during  the  past  year 
which  "best  combined  scholarship  and 


literary  excellence,"  awarded  to  Profes- 
sor Daniel  Boorstin  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  The  Allan  Nevins  Prize,  for  the 
Ph.  D.  dissertation  best  meeting  the  same 
criteria,  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Robert 
Beisner  of  American  University.  A  spe- 
cial Francis  Parkman  Prize  was  presented 
to  Dr.  Allan  Nevins  in  recognition  of  his 
exceptional  contributions  to  the  arts  of 
American  history. 

The  major  address  at  this  magnificent 
dinner  was  given  by  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson,  whose  own  eloquent  and  grace- 
ful writing  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 
This  address  suggests  heightened  per- 
spectives for  our  perception  of  the 
American  past,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

History  as  LrrERATtnis 
(An    address    delivered    by    the    Honorable 
Dean  Acheeon.  at  the  Society  of  American 
Historians  dinner.  Flag  Hall,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,   D.C,   March  31 
1966) 

The  practice  of  your  society  In  assigning 
each  year  to  your  si>eaker  the  subject  "His- 
tory as  Uteratiire"  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Oxford  Society,  which  tested  prospective 
members  by  presenting  each  with  a  saucer 
containing  three  cooked  prunes  and  a  spoon, 
and  asking  each  to  eat  the  prunes.  The  prob- 
lem, of  course,  seemed  to  be  what  to  do  with 
the  pits.  Should  they  be  delicately  extruded 
Into  th«  spoon  and  retiu-ned  to  the  saucer? 
Or  Into  a  cupped  hand,  to  the  same  destina- 
tion? Or  dropped  there  directly?  Swallow- 
ing them  would  seem  to  dodge,  not  meet,  the 
test.  Perhaps,  however,  the  disposition  of 
the  prune  pit  was  not  the  true  test.  Perhaps. 
It  was  how  the  victim  dealt  with  a  situation 
having  little  or  no  meaning  In  Itself.  Here 
could  be  an  experiment  of  considerable  nat- 
vartd  Interest  to  historians. 

In  his  Inaugural  lecture  as  reglus  professor 
of  history  at  Cambridge  In  1885.  Lord  Acton 
touched  on  the  relation  between  history  and 
literature. 

"  'Politics.'  said  Sir  John  Seeley.  'are  vulgar 
when  they  are  not  Uberallzed  by  hlstwy.  and 
history  fades  into  mere  literature  when  it 
loses  sight  at  its  relation  to  practical 
politics.'  - 

"Everybody."  continued  Lord  Acton,  "po-- 
celves    the    sense    In    which    this    U    true. 
(Everyljody.  we  may  add.  Including  Messrs. 
Sorensen.    Schleslnger.    and    T.    H.    White.) 
For  the  science  of  politics  Is  the  one  science 
that  is  deposited  by  the  stream  of  history,  like 
grains  of  gold  in  the  sand  of  a  rtver;  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  past,  the  record  of  truths 
revealed   by  experience.   Is   eminently  prac- 
tical,   as   an   instrument   of   action,   and    a 
power  that  goes  to  the  making  of  the  future." 
These  two  scholars  took  a  dim  view,  a  con- 
temptuous   view    of    hlstOTy    as    literature, 
"mere  literature,"  and  they  came  to  It  be- 
cause of  their  conception  of  the  natiu-e  of 
history.    To  Sir  John  Seeley  history  should  be 
a  liberalizer  of  politics,  performing   (appar- 
ently)    somewhat    the    same     function     as 
modem  producte  advertised  as  tenderizers  of 
meat.    Lord  Acton  In  one  sentence  sees  his- 
tory as  a  stream  and  also  as  a  "poiwer  that 
goes  to  the  making  erf  the  future."    We  catch 
the  note  of  determinism,  echoed  in  almost 
the   same   metaphor  In   the   preface   to   Sir 
Steven  Runclman's  account  of  "The  Pall  of 
Constantinople  1453."    He  writes.  "Nowadays 
we  know  too  well  that  the  stream  of  history 
flows   on   relentleesly   and   there  is   never  a 
barrier  across  it."    To  some,  in  this  nuclear 
age.  It  Is  not  so  clear  that  even  Ufe,  surely  the 
raw  material  of  history,  must  flow  on  with- 
out   some    pretty    good    mxmagement    not 
obviously  foreordained. 

However,  to  Lord  Acton  both  the  relentless 
flow  and  its  direction  were  clear.  Mca-e  and 
more  It  cams  to  him  as  a  Hegelian  concep<- 
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tlon,  the  unfolding  of  an  Idea;  and  the  Idea 
was  that  of  liberty. 

Karl  Marx,  grubbing  In  the  British  Mu- 
seum, preparing  the  tune  bomb  which  was  to 
go  off  with  shattering  effect  long  after  his 
death,  had  the  same  Hegelian  conception,  but 
a  different  Idea.  His  Idea  was  primarily  eco- 
nomic, dialectical  materialism.  Others  have 
seen  other  Ideas  relentless  unfolding.  I  men- 
tion the  determlnlst  theory  of  history  with 
diffidence  to  a  group  which  knqws  far  more 
about  It  than  I  only  to  suggest  that  It  offers 
rocky  soil  for  history  as  literature.  Those  to 
whom  the  end  and  the  path  to  it  must  be 
taken  as  known  must  write  about  the  past  in 
a  way  designed  to  comfort  the  faithful  or 
convert  or  confound  the  heathen.  This  Is  not 
likely  to  produce  literature.  Parts  of  the 
Bible  may  be  offered  In  evidenc?  against  me, 
but  little  modern  narrative.  For  the  most 
part  purp>oee(uI  writing  is  apt  to  be  dull.  I 
can  produce  volumes  of  bound  briefs  to  prove 
It.  To  be  sure,  at  times  Soviet  historical 
writing  Is  amusing,  but  only  because  it  reads 
Uke  a  parody  of  "The  Secret  Life  of  Walter 
Mltty." 

Some  other  theories  of  history,  also,  lead  to 
stunted  literature,  among  them  history  as 
teacher,  judge,  or  Jury.  The  phrase,  "history 
teaches  us  that,"  usually  precedes  bald  state- 
ment of  the  writer's  principal  thesis,  often 
Incapable  of  other  support.  It  reminds  us  of 
the  marginal  note  of  the  preacher  In  his  ser- 
mon, "Weak  point,  shout." 

For  history  as  Judge,  we  go  back  to  Lord 
Acton's  lecture:  "I  exhort  you  never  to  de- 
base the  moral  cxirrency  or  to  lower  the 
standard  of  rectitude,  but  to  try  others  by  the 
final  maxim  that  governs  your  own  lives,  and 
to  suffer  no  man  and  no  cause  to  escape  the 
undying  penalty  which  history  has  the  power 
to  inflict  ou  wrong. 

"History  does  teach."  thundered  his  Lord- 
ship, citing  Proude  In  support,  "that  right 
and  wrong  are  real  distinctions."  and  "the 
moral  law  Is  written  on  the  tablets  of 
eternity." 

In  short,  history,  as  the  teaching  Judge. 
Is  not  the  stem  daughter  of  the  voice  of 
God,  but  the  very  voice  of  God  Itself,  and 
of  a  God  whose  Judgments  are  unadulterated 
by  mercy.  If  the  writings  of  prophets  ex- 
plaining these  Judgments  are  literature,  and 
sometimes  they  are.  It  will  not  be  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Psalms  or  of  Eccleslastes  but  of 
Elijah  pronouncing  Judgment  on  the  priests 
of  Baal  or  of  Lincoln  in  the  second  Inaugural 
Interpreting  the  Ctvll  War: 

"Yet  If  God  wills  that  It  (this  mighty 
scourge  of  war)  continue  until  all  the  wealth 
plied  by  the  bondsman's  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  unrequited  toll  shall  be  sunk, 
and  until  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  with 
the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  rword.  aa  was  said  three  thousand  years 
ago.  so  still  It  must  be  said.  The  judgments 
of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether.' " 

Two  years  earlier  Charles  Francis  Adams 
had  confided  to  his  diary  the  same  thought. 
"Perhaps  It  Is  part  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tion that  the  heoxta  of  these  people  renmln 
hardened  until  the  end  of  emancipation  be 
accomplished." 

These  views  produce  solemn.  If  sonorous, 
literature,  and — If  a  layman  may  venture  an 
opinion— dangerous  history.  Was  It.  per- 
haps, this  Tlew  of  things  which  led  Lord 
Macaulay  to  write  both?  It  helps  one  to 
find  truth  In  one's  prejudices,  which  are  pre- 
judgments— that  Is,  made  before  considering 
all  available  evidence.  God  Is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  allies.  The  late  Congressman 
Sol  Bloom  was  fond  of  quoting  his  mother's 
saying,  "One  with  God  Ls  a  majority."  The 
majority  does  not  need  the  support  of  evi- 
dence. For  is  not  it,  too,  the  voice  of  God? 
"Vox  popull,  vox  del."  It  la  the  same, 
whether  the  Judgment  Is  one  of  condemna- 
tion or  Tlndlcatlon,  Some  recent  writers 
might  have  done  well  to  recall  a  wise  ob- 


servation: "Praise  Is  the  shipwreck  of  his- 
torians; his  preferences  betray  him  more 
than  his  aversions." 

When  we  move  from  the  conception  of 
history  as  Judge  to  history  as  jury,  a  new 
and  realistic  idea  enters  the  field.  Osar  Reed, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
writes  Mrs.  Tuchman,  declared  "that  "the  ver- 
dict of  history'  was  the  only  one  worth  re- 
cording and  he  was  confident  of  Its  out- 
come." Now  a  verdict  Is  the  product  of  a 
Jury,  under  the  Anglo-American  legal  sys- 
tem. Its  unanimous  opinion,  and  Its  opinion 
upon  the  facts.  The  law  Is  given  to  the  Jury 
by  the  Judge;  but  both  come  out  In  the 
verdict  as  a  rather  scrambled  egg.  This  Is 
particularly  true  In  cases  arousing  strong 
emotions,  as,  for  instance,  those  Involving 
extracurricular  sexual  relations.  Here  the 
jury  may  apply  Its  own  unwritten  law.  usually 
that  any  woman  may  shoot,  stab,  but  not 
poison,  any  man;  less  often,  that  the  wronged 
male  may  similarly  liquidate  either  or  both 
offending  members  of  the  triangle. 

"Les  Anglo-Saxons,"  as  General  de  Gaulle 
refers  to  the  practitioners  of  the  Jury  sys- 
tem, regard  It  as  an  excellent  method  of  ad- 
ministering law  tempered  by  Justice.  But 
Its  most  ardent  admirer  would  hardly  ad- 
vocate It  as  an  adequate  way  of  establish- 
ing truth,  at  least  as  truth  Is  conceived  by  a 
physical  scientist. 

The  conception  of  history  as  a  verdict  does, 
however,  make  a  contribution,  in  fact,  two 
contributions.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
look  to  verdicts  for  literature.  They  are  as 
sparing  of  words  as  Calvin  Coolldge.  A  ver- 
dict may  be  "guilty,"  "not  guilty,"  "guilty 
with  a  recommendation  for  mercy,"  "verdict 
for  the  plaintiff"  or  "defendant";  perhaps 
most  useful  for  historical  purposes,  the 
Scotch  verdict,  "not  proven."  In  short,  the 
verdict  gives  us  only  ultimate  conclusions: 
not  even  a  "special  verdict"  explains.  This  is 
not  such  stuff  as  literature  is  made  on.  The 
other  contribution  Is  that  a  verdict  is  the 
collective  conclusion  of  a  group.  In  other 
words,  what  we  are  talking  about  Is  the  ver- 
dict of  historians. 

What  "comfortable  words."  as  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  puts  It.  these  are.  They  re- 
assure us  that  man  Is  not  a  poor  creature 
caught  In  the  Jaws  of  fate.  They  let  us  out 
of  the  courtroom,  the  schoolroom,  and  rescue 
us  from  the  relentless  stream.  When  Mr. 
Lincoln  said  that  "we  cannot  escape  his- 
tory"— "we,  even  we  here" — he  meant  that 
we  cannot  escape  historians,  escape  from 
being  written  about,  gossiped  about,  and, 
perha{>s,  made  the  target  of  epithets.  This 
Is  a  tolerable  fate.  "Sticks  and  stones  will 
break  my  bones,"  says  th«  nursery  rhyme, 
"but  names  will  never  hurt  me."  The  aphor- 
ism may  not  be  wholly  true,  but  It  Is  good 
advice  to  work  from  and  frees  us  to  go  on 
to  follow  that  of  Mark  Twain:  "Always  do 
right.  This  will  gratify  some  pec^le  and 
astonish  the  rest."  It  restores  free  will,  for 
man  Is  on  his  own  to  decide  In  that  Instant 
between  past  and  future. 

While  public  men  cannot  escape  historians, 
they  would  do  well  to  forget  about  them 
while  they  get  on  with  their  Job.  One  can- 
not even  be  sure  of  fixing  the  jury  by  em- 
ploying Its  members — though  .It.  may  help 
temporarily^-or  by  becoming  a  member  and 
writing  Its  verdict,  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
said  that  he  would  do. 

If  I  may  be  diverted  by  my  King  Charles' 
head.  I  would  suggest  that  to  have  a  sense 
of  history,  in  the  current  phrase,  may  l>e  a 
dangerous  weakness  in  a  public  man.  The 
phrase  seems  to  suggest  finding  the  test  of 
action  In  the  approval  of  a  fancied  future, 
rather  than  a  present,  majority;  or,  put  dif- 
ferently. In  Imagining  oneself  appearing  well 
In  a  great  pageant  of  human  life,  reaching 
back  into  the  mists  and  moving  on  into  the 
clouds.  In  any  event,  it  Is  a  form  of  con- 
cern with  one's  aelf  or,  in  the  rulgarlzed 
synonym,  one's  Image. 


The  great  corrupter  of  public  men  Is  the 
ego— corrupter  because  dlstracter.  Wealth, 
sensuality,  power  cannot  hold  a  candle  to  It. 
Looking  In  the  mirror  distracts  one's  atten- 
tion from  the  problem.  The  solution  of 
every  problem,  every  achievement  Is,  as  Jus- 
tice Holmes  said,  a  bird  on  the  wing;  and, 
he  added,  one  must  have  one's  whole  will 
focused  on  one's  eye  on  that  bird.  One  can- 
not be  thinking  of  one's  self,  or  one's  image, 
or  one's  place  In  history — only  of  that  bird. 
Regarding  the  much  praised  sense  of  his- 
tory. 1  would  say  to  you  historians,  borrow- 
ing from  a  cartoon  In  the  New  Yorker: 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury.  It's  spinach  and  to 
hell  with  It."  ._ 

Returning  to  my  theme,  the  conclusion 
that  history  Is  the  product  of  historians 
makes  a  vast  contribution  to  a  discussion 
of  history  as  literature,  for  the  product  of 
historians  is  writing  and  writing  Is  the  be- 
ginning of  literature.  Mrs.  Tuchman  com- 
plains that  Strauss  attempted  with  bis  musle 
"a  non-musical  function:  making  It  describe 
characters,  emotions,  events  and  philoso- 
phies, which  is  essentially  the  function  ot 
literature."  It  is  essentially  the  function  of 
historians,  too,  taking  the  word  "philoso- 
phies," to  mean  Investigations  of  what  under- 
lies human  nature  and  conduct — sometimes 
horrendously  called  behavioral  science. 

If  history  Is  thought  of  as  a  tale,  the  story 
of  man's  multifarious  adventures  on  this 
earth,  what  led  him,  moved  him,  or  left  him 
passive  for  long,  dark  centuries,  the  arts  of 
literature  must  give  It  life — literature  In  no 
narrow  sense,  not  merely  well  parsed  prose, 
not  merely  good  writing.  The  first  lady  of 
Parnassus,  Calliope,  the  Muse  of  Epic  Poetry, 
Inspired  Homer.  VlrgU,  the  composers  of  the 
sagas,  and  perhaps  a  little  that  otherwise 
dour  Scot.  Thomas  Carlyle.  What  differen- 
tiates history  from  Who's  Who  or  the  encyclo- 
pedia Is  the  art  with  which  literature  trans- 
forms mere  compilation  of  research. 

This  art  must  be  one  sternly  disciplined 
to  its  purpose,  to  give  life  to  a  story  strictly 
measured  and  controlled  by  fact.  The  his- 
torian, like  Pyg^malion.  must  watch  out  not 
to  pray  for  too  much  life  or  his  loved  work 
may  turn  into  "My  Fair  Lady."  Some  years 
ago  a  colleague  In  the  State  Department 
wrote  papers  In  such  beautiful  prose  that  I 
found  myself  infiuenced  toward  conclusions 
which,  when  challenged.  I  could  not  justify. 
Protection  against  thU  siren  proved  fairly 
simple.  Another  colleague  rewrote  the  paper 
in  telegraphese,  leaving  out  all  articles,  most 
adjectives,  and  unessential  verbs.  Inserting 
the  word  "stop"  for  periods,  and  after  ths 
negative  "not."  adding  "repeat  not."  This 
exorcised  the  magic.  Too  much  art  in  tta* 
mixture  and.  In  Sir  John  Seeley's  contemp- 
tuous words,  "history  fades  Into  mere  litera- 
ture." 

If  history  Is  a  story.  It  Is  a  story  about 
people.  Prehistory  can  be  a  story,  too.  and 
great  literature,  as  Jacquetta  Hawkes  In  "Tbs 
Land"  and  Loren  Elscley  In  "The  Inunenss 
Journey"  have  amply  shown.  A  story  about 
people  requires  a  theme,  a  theme  about 
specific  doings  at  a  specific  time  and  place, 
about  what  caused  them  and  where  they  led. 
The  theme  Is  improved  by  limitations.  Bravs 
men  have  attempted  the  History  of  Man- 
kind, but  one  may  doubt  whether  they 
brought  It  off,  and.  even  more,  that  the  result 
was  literature.  To  attempt  to  tell  all  about 
everything  can  result  in  telling  very  llttls 
about  anything.  In  history,  as  elsewhere, 
modesty  is  a  virtue.  It  may  be  even  more, 
a  necessity,  with  the  vast  expansion  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  nature  and  complexity 
of  the  human  mind  and  emotions  as  well  M 
the  record  of  the  past. 

"In  this  story,"  (of  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople) writes  Sir  Steven  Runclman,  "tM 
Greek  people  Is  the  tragic  hero."  "Am* 
vlrumque  cano."  sang  Virgil.  A  hero  of  iort 
or.  at  least,  a  central  figure  or  group  Is  nearly 
essential  to  any  story.     Today,  It  Is   trus. 
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some  things  called  "forces" — economic  forces, 
psychological  forces,  and  so  on — enter  his- 
torical analysis  and  like  smog  poison  the  air 
necessary  for  literature.  Consider  this  sen- 
tence "by  a  Pulitzer  prize  winning  historian,' 
as  the  Jacket  blurb  calls  him:  "The  process 
by  which  Congress  came  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation can  best  be  described  In  quasl- 
mechanlcal  terms  as  an  equilibrium  achieved 
by  a  resolution  of  quantitatively  measiu-able 
forces."  I  agree  wholly  with  Mr.  David 
Donald's  conclusions  In  his  "The  Politics  of 
Reconstruction."  1  even  agree  that  his 
language  helps  prove  his  novel  points  to 
doubting  professional  colleagues.  If  some 
things,  as  has  been  said,  must  be  stated 
obscurely  before  they  can  be  stated  clearly, 
the  third  step  may  hopefully  be  to  state  them 
with  artistry. 

What  Mr.  Donald  Is  writing  about  Is  not  so 
abstruse  or  forbidding  as  "an  equilibrium 
achieved  by  a  resolution  of  quantitatively 
measurable  forces";  he  is  writing  about  peo- 
plt.  His  point  Is  that.  If  a  community  Is 
divided  Into  groups  with  mutually  irrecon- 
cilable purposes,  It  may  be  Impossible  to  con- 
struct a  consensus  powerful  enough  to 
control  and  operate  the  very  complicated 
Government  set  up  by  our  Cijnstltutlon  to 
deal  with  an  excruciatingly  difficult  problem. 
The  problem  under  discussion  was  the  In-  • 
corporation  of  4  million  black  people  in  the 
South  into  the  American  democracy. 

If  after  Appomattox  southerners  came 
back  Into  the  community  as  members  In 
good  standing,  the  Democrats  would  almost 
certainly  regain  their  former  position  as  the 
permanent  national  majority.  Lincoln's  plan 
to  prevent  this  was  to  split  the  Democrats 
by  concessions  and  attach  enough  to  his 
party  to  keep  control.  Accordingly,  he 
looked  for  support  In  Congress  to  the  war 
Democrats  and  the  city  Republicans  who 
themselves  needed  Democratic  votes  to  be 
returned. 

The  rural  Republicans,  for  the  most  part 
with  safe  seats  and  Increasing  with  the  popu- 
lation and  popular  feeling,  would  take  no 
such  chance.  For  them  the  rebels  would 
have  no  more  part  In  running  things.  The 
South  would  remain  occupied  and  under 
military  control,  until  the  loyalists,  selected 
freedmen,  and  reconstructed  southerners 
could  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right  thing — 
In  any  event,  for  a  long  time.  They  would 
have  approved  of  war  trials,  a  denazification 
progrann,  and  economic  and  social  reforms 
carried  out  by  competent  occupation  ad- 
ministrations like  those  of  General  Clay  In 
Germany  and  General  MacArthur  In  Japan. 
The  Radicals'  desires  suffered  from  two  im- 
pediments. They  did  not  have  the  majority 
to  carry  them  out;  and  they  did  not  realize 
the  ephemeral  power  of  an  occupation.  The 
result  is  what  we  know.  The  race  problem 
remained  as  recalcitrant,  perhaps  more  so 
because  larger  and  more  widespread,  for 
President  Johnson  in  1965  as  for  Prelsdent 
Johnson  In  1865. 

The  new  interpretation  should  Improve, 
not  harm,  the  literature  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion period.  Hitherto,  the  Reconstruction 
period  has  been  depicted  with  sentimentality 
and  pathos,  a  story  made  for  filming  by  Cecil 
B.  De  MlUe.  Mr.  Donald  opens  a  day  for  new 
and  better  books. 

In  the  development  of  history  as  literature 
first  comes  the  choice  of  theme  for  the  story, 
0»e  author's  choice  of  the  tale  he  will  teU 
and  his  Interpretation  of  all  the  facts  he  can 
And  which  bear  on  It.  Notice  I  have  said 
"all  the  facts."  not  all  the  truth.  Pacts,  as 
often  as  not.  are  ambiguous.  They  are  not 
all  created  free  and  equal.  Tliey  must  all 
be  fairly  considered,  though  not  In  telling 
the  story,  and  hopefully  the  author's  inter- 
pretation of  the  facts  will  be  his  Idea  of 
truth. 

For  Instance,  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
fact  that  Henry  H  In  thorough  exaspera- 
tion cried  out,  "Who  will  free  me  from  thU 


turbulent  priest?"  It  Is  not,  however,  es- 
tablished truth  that  he  wished  certain  cour- 
tiers to  respond  by  murdering  the  Arch- 
bishop. The  same  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
about  the  remark  of  President  Kennedy's  re- 
ferring to  one  of  his  senior  Cabinet  col- 
leagues. However,  the  same  Incitement  to 
elimination  has  been  attributed  to  It.  Are 
we  sure  that  when  Pilate  asked,  "What  Is 
truth?"  he  was  really  jesting?  Or  that.  If  he 
had  stayed,  he  would  have  received  a  helpful 
answer? 

While  being  true  to  fact,  we  need  not  be 
such  purists  as  to  shrink  from  a  little  imagi- 
nation to  garnish  It.  Thucydldes  used  It 
with  adequate  warning.  We  may  rely,  he 
tells  us,  on  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  as  conUng  from  eye  witnesses,  himself 
and  others.  But  the  speeches  In  the  story, 
he  admits,  are  his  own.  In  those  happy 
days,  before  the  duplicator  and  recorder, 
words  were  ephemeral.  He  writes  what  the 
speakers  would  and  should  have  said  If  they 
were  true  to  their  own  positions  and  to  the 
occasions.  Who  4s  In  a  position  to  complain? 
Certainly  not  IJericles,  whose  funeral  oration 
has  become  InSiortal;  nor  we  who  read  It. 
We  might  even  gain  if  today  you  historians 
wrote  speeches  for  the  great,  instead  of 
anonymous  scribes  who  do — with  two  ex- 
ceptions; I  would  not  substitute  you  for 
Lincoln  or  Churchill. 

With  the  theme  settled,  comes  the  manner 
of  its  telling.  The  first  requirement  is  to 
cateh  and  hold  the  reader.  Justice  Holmes* 
uncle.  Charles  Jackson,  got  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  when  he  said,  "Wendell,  if  you 
forget  the  color  of  the  heroine's  eyes,  drop 
that  book."  He  has  supported  me  in  the 
comforting  belief  that  after  70  I  no  longer 
need  to  read  a  book  which  bores  me,  regard- 
less of  what  the  critics  say. 

There  are  many  ways  to  tell  a  tale  and 
hold  a  reader,  but  to  begin  with,  the  virriter 
must  carry  conviction  that  he  has  a  tale  to 
tell,  that  he  believes  It,  Is  full  of  it,  and 
wants  to  get  on  vrith  It.  The  wise  writer 
chooses  a  subject  adapted  to  his  style,  which 
is  himself.  Carlyle  writes  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  fire  caught  from  the  holo- 
caust Itself.  Though  his  work  Is  thought 
less  of  today  than  It  was  decades  ago  when 
some  of  us  read  him,  he  left  unforgettable 
pictures  on  the  mind.  Episodes  took  on 
symbolic  meaning. 

The  flight  to  Varennes  epitomized  the  stol- 
id, stupid,  yet  sometimes  gallant,  futility 
of  the  anclen  regime — the  lumbering  mon- 
arch and  the  lumbering  berllne,  the  slUy 
plan  foolishly  executed,  the  pretty,  flighty 
Queen  slowing  the  already  glacial  pace,  the 
faithful  Count  Fersen,  himself  destined  to 
die  at  the  hands  of  another  mob  in  another 
revolution.  Told  by  a  master  storyteller, 
the  suspense  of  Impending  doom  becomes 
unendurable.  Carlyle's  day  passed  with  the 
romantic  movement. 

We  know  now  that  there  is  more  to  history 
than  the  story  of  great  men.  though  a  wise 
man  would  not  have  said  so  too  confidently 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 
Nevertheless,  when  all  is  said,  Carlyle's  his- 
tory must  still  retain  a  high  rating  as  litera- 
ture. 

This  Wagnerian  style  would  not  do  at  all 
for  the  theme  chosen  by  Lord  David  Cecil 
in  his  biography  of  Lord  Melbourne.  Here 
was  needed  a  more  muted  mode,  a  more  sen- 
sitive understanding  of  more  delicate  situa- 
tions, less  flamboyant  emotions,  a  more  pri- 
vate tragedy.  The  Inducement  of  a  literary 
Purcell,  or  Debussy,  or  Grieg  was  needed  to 
lure  back  to  life  Lord  Melbourne — the  young 
Melbourne  of  the  age  of  elegance  with  his 
own  elegance  and  grace,  his  gifts,  consider- 
able when  they  could  push  through  laziness, 
the  long  tragedy  of  his  marriage  to  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb;  then  the  middle-aged  Mel- 
bourne conducting  his  mild  autumn  romance 
with  the  young  Queen  while  the  dew  was 
still  on  her  and  before  the  years  of  the  ma- 
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trlarch  surrounded  by  her  innumerable 
progeny,  of  whom  Lady  Longford  has  given 
us  such  a  surfeit.  To  me  most  understand- 
ing and  touching  of  all  Is  Lord  David's  de- 
scripUon  of  the  final  years  of  loneliness. 
With  the  sustaining  glamour  of  power  and 
position  withdrawn,  his  letters  to  the  Queen, 
the  habit  and  Joy  of  years,  unanswered./ 
friends  dead  or  circling  around  another  sury 
with  dimming  faculties,  he  wanders  through 
a  silent  house  peopled  by  shadows. 

The  great  advantage  of  biography  as  liter- 
ature Is  that  birth  and  death  give  it  a  begin- 
ning and  an  end.  A  few  moments  ago  I  sug- 
gested that  in  choosing  a  historical  theme — 
and  I  would  now  add  in  dealing  with  It — 
much  is  to  be  said  for  modesty.  This  Is  not 
to  warn  the  historian  against  biting  off 
more  than  he  can  chew,  or  Indeed  against 
its  converse,  chewing  more  than  he  has  bit- 
ten off.  It  is  to  warn  him  against  two 
other  dangers.  One  Is  the  limited  quality 
of  human  persistence.  We  are  told  that  the 
majority  of  all  the  people  who  have  lived 
are  now  alive.  I  wonder  how  many  of  them 
have  read  all  the  way  through  Gibbon,  or 
Green,  or  Lecky,  or  Prescott,  or  Parkman. 
or  many  others  who  have  produced  monu- 
mental works.  Of  course,  the  question  la 
a  trick  one  and  the  answer  proves  nothing. 
But  It  suggests  something  about  history  as 
literature.  It  must  be  something  that  one 
can  rend.  Even  the  Romans,  using  their 
Draconian  methods,  knew  that  there  must 
be  a  limit  to  even  the  best  banquet. 

The  other  danger,  particularly  to  writers 
of  contemporary  history  and  memoirs,  Is  that 
these  can  so  easily  turn  Into  collections  of 
source  material,  strung  together  by  narra- 
tive. This  Is  not  literature.  Not  aU  Sir 
Winston  Churchill's  gifts,  apparent  when  ho 
writes  of  his  ancestors  and  his  early  life, 
save  him  from  the  trap  of  reprinting  docu- 
ments cemented  by  ptirple  passages. 

The  historian  has  at  hand  literature's  time 
honored  aids  to  understanding  of  character 
and  scene.  As  old  as  Plutarch  is  the  "little 
fact."  the  detail  which  reveals  more  of  per- 
sonality and  event  than  the  complex  account 
of  great  moments.  Consider  this  little  fact 
about  Lord  Sallsbxiry,  Britain's  Prime  Mln- 
Ister  at  the  turn  of  the  century  (again  I  am 
Indebted  to  Mrs.  Tuchman)  : 

"His  aloofness  was  enhanced  by  short- 
sightedness so  Intense  that  he  once  failed 
to  recognize  a  member  of  his  own  Cabinet, 
and  once,  his  ovm  butler.  At  the  close  of 
the  Boer  War  he  picked  up  a  signed  photo- 
graph of  King  Edward  and.  gazing  at  It  pen- 
sively, remarked,  'Poor  Buller  (referring  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  start  of  the 
war) ,  what  a  mess  he  mode  of  it."  " 

If  you  look  for  Insight  Into  the  kind  of 
man  General  Marshall  was,  ponder  another 
little  fact  told  to  me  by  the  General  himself. 
During  the  Second  World  War  a  weekly  news 
magazine  published  a  pocket  edition  which 
the  War  Department  distributed  to  the 
troops.  One  issue  contained  an  article  open 
to  criticism  as  a  grossly  unfair  attack  on  the 
F>resldent.  An  Intimate  of  his  and  a  member 
of  the  White  House  staff  called  on  General 
Marshall  reporting  the  President's  wish  that 
this  Issue  be  withheld  from  circulation  to 
the  Army.  The  GenereJ  replied,  "Certainly. 
The  President  Is  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
Kindly  ask  him  to  send  his  order  to  me  in 
writing.  It  will  be  obeyed  at  once;  and  he 
will  receive  simultaneously  my  resignation 
as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army."  The  matter 
was  never  mentioned  again  by  anyone. 

Or  would  you  see  Secretary  Cordell  Hull 
In  typical  mood?  It  Is  told  of  him  that, 
when  he  was  a  judge  In  Tennessee,  a  friend, 
meeting  him  on  the  courthouse  steps,  asked 
him  the  time  of  day.  Pulling  out  his  grar- 
gantuan  watoh,  the  Judge  held  It  out.  "You 
say  first,"  he  said. 

Along  with  the  little  fact  go  other  aids. 
Herbert  Fels  describes  a  meeting  In  the  White 
House  during  the  transition  In  1933  between 
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President  Hoover  and  President-elect  Roose- 
velt and  their  advisers. 

•Of  the  many  confviaed  scuflJea  It  has  b«en 
my  professional  pleasure  to  study,  the  one 
that  ensued  was  the  hardest  to  relate  with 
confident  accuracy.  It  was  reminiscent  of 
a  naval  enga^ment  on  a  foggy  night  between 
two  opposed  fleeU.  each  ship  flrlng  whenever 
a  gun  flash  was  seen,  being  quite  as  likely 
to  blow  up  a  friend  as  an  enemy.  In  this  In- 
stance as  well,  the  proponents  were  shoot- 
ing at  shadows  and  hitting  the  air  •  •  • 
each  of  the  two  groups  suspected  the  other 
of  secret  purposes." 

As  Ume  goes  on,  these  aids  to  storytelling 
win  r«naln  and  the  story  will  remain  one 
about  people;  but  a  theme  will  be  harder  to 
And.  the  fog  of  obscurity  will  grow.  Not  long 
ago  a  friend  suggested  that  the  day  was  not 
far  oft  when  in  vast  areas  the  name  of  Ein- 
stein would  be  more  familiar  than  that  of 
ChxirchlU  or  RooMvelt.  though  many  might 
think  him  a  Russian  or  a  Chinese.  More  and 
more,  modem  science  will  affect  the  Uves  of 
people.  Its  achievements  and  equally  Its 
failures,  as  In  the  November  blackout  In  the 
Northeast,  may  play  a  controlling  p«u^  In 
the  lives  of  mllUons.  The  historian  may  need 
the  equivalent  of  an  "Inertlal  giildance  sys- 
tem" to  know  his  own  position  and  the  posi- 
tion of  othera.  I  have  already  suggested  that 
somethings  mxist  be  stated  obscurely  before 
they  can  be  stated  clearly.  Perhaps,  too.  new 
forms  are  needed  to  express  what  we  yet  sec 
only  through  a  glass  darkly. 

Something  of  this  emerges  from  the  re- 
views of  Mrs.  Tuchman's  book,  upon  which  I 
have  drawn  so  heavUy  In  this  address.  All 
agree  upon  the  brilliance  of  her  writing,  rec- 
ognize a  verve,  passion,  and  eloquence  miss- 
ing since  Carlyle.  But  she  puzzles  her  critics. 
In  her  book  a  jeremiad?  Is  Its  theme,  as  one 
reviewer  wotUd  have  It.  "the  contrast  between 
the  pomp  and  the  privilege  of  the  rich  and 
the  misery  and  desperation  of  the  poor?" 
Another  respected  and  thoughtful  historian 
fears  that  her  book  suffers  from  the  fatal  de- 
fect of  having  no  theme,  no  "thematic  coher- 
ence," as  he  puts  it.  "If  Mrs  Tuchman  could 
have  made  explicit  the  subjective  bases  for 
her  choices  (of  her  various  chapters)  •  •  • 
given  them  shape  and  definition,  she  might 
thereby  have  raised  them  to  the  level  of  an 
organizing  principle  •  •  •  we  have  instead 
not  a  "portrait  of  the  period,'  but  random 
brush  strokes,  leaving  a  canvas  unoccupied 
by  any  ruling  vision." 

How  often  we  have  read  the  very  words  of 
this  metaphor  In  criticisms  of  modem  paint- 
ing. Today  In  all  the  arts — verse,  music, 
painting,  sculpture— experimentation  goes  on 
to  find  new  forms  to  express  new  Interpreta- 
tions of  meaning  and  emotion.  In  response 
to  all  of  them  comes  the  complaint  that  the 
artist  leaves  too  much  to  the  reader,  listener, 
or  viewer.  What  does  he  mean?  To  some 
extent  I  share  this  view;  but  I  recognize  It 
as  the  result  of  my  limitations,  not  those  of 
the  artists. 

Mrs.  Tuchman's  portrait  of  a  period  Is 
written  In  a  different  mode  from  O.  M. 
Youngs  "Portrait  of  an  Age,"  which  has  all 
the  beauty,  clarity,  and  themiallc  coherence 
of  a  Reynolds.  '"The  Proud  Tower"  conveys 
to  me  a  period  through  which  I  lived.  Read- 
ing the  iHXjk  I  apprehend  the  people  of  the 
time  and  place  as  people  poas«nsed,  as  were 
the  Oadarene  swine  and  as  lemmings  often 
have  been,  by  Impulses  which  drove  them  to 
destruction.  Her  chapters  give  bearings  on 
those  Impulses  which  are  akin  to  madness  or. 
to  put  It  more  mildly,  obsession.  The  light 
•be  throws  seems  qiiite  as  helpful  as  the  ex- 
planations of  the  evangelists  or  the  scientists. 
If  none  of  them  explain.  I  am  content  with 
the  thought  that  beyond  this  conduct  lies 
either  nothing,  or.  as  a  man  wiser  than  I 
lUM  Mdd.  "some  vaster  unthinkable  to  which 
•vary  predicate  !•  an  impertinence." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CAUroaNia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVi:S 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  the  pollution  of  our  water- 
ways and  oceans  with  the  waste  products 
of  our  cities  is  one  In  which  I  have  a 
great  concern.  As  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  I  endeavor  to  keep  abreast 
of  major  advances  and  progress  in  the 
control  of  ocean  pollution. 

Dr.  Norman  H.  Brooks,  professor  of 
civil  engineering,  at  my  alma  mater,  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology — 
Caltech — has  written  a  very  fine  article 
In  the  March  1966  Issue  of  the  institute 
publication  "Engineering  and  Science" 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  controlling 
ocean  pollution.  Professor  Brooks  has 
been  instrumental  in  developing  techni- 
ques for  the  control  of  ocean  pollution. 
His  research  at  Caltech.  coupled  with 
consultation  on  most  of  the  major  proj- 
ects for  sewage  disposal  In  the  ocean  off 
southern  California,  has  been  significant 
In  helping  Los  Angeles  to  have  coastal 
water  as  clean  as  that  of  any  major 
metropolitan  area  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record 
the  results  of  Professor  Brooks'  work  for 
the  Information  of  our  colleagues: 
Controlling  Ocean  PoLLtmoN 
(By  Norman  H.  Brooks) 
Sewage  disposal  Into  the  ocean  has  come 
a  long  way  from  the  time  when  there  was 
Indiscriminate    dumping    of    wastes.      The 
alarming  ocean  pollution  that  resulted  from 
such  practice  has.  In  most  places,  been  vir- 
tually   eliminated    In    recent   years.      Today 
disposal   Is   a  carefully  controlled  operation 
based  on  extensive  engineering  research  and 
design. 

However,  up  until  10  years  ago  It  was  the 
usual  practice  to  discharge  sewage  effluent 
from  the  end  of  a  pipe  or  submarine  outfall 
in  a  single  large  stream.  The  buoyancy  of 
such  a  flow  was  so  strong  In  relation  to  Its 
mixing  rate  that  the  effluent  plume  would 
Invariably  rise  to  the  surface  and  spread  as 
a  surface  current.  Pollution  of  the  shore- 
line was  likely  when  onshore  currents  oc- 
curred. 

However,  In  the  last  decade  there  have  been 
two  Elgnlflcant  advances  In  techniques  of 
sewage  disposal  Into  the  ocean.  Plrst,  the 
natural  density  stratification  of  the  ocean 
has  been  used  to  great  benefit  In  keeping 
waste  discharges  submerged  In  the  lower 
layers  of  the  ocean.  Second,  very  large  mul- 
tiple-Jet dlffusers  have  been  successfully  de- 
signed and  operated  without  clogging  or  mal. 
distribution  of  flow.  Dlffusers  greatly  In- 
crease the  dilution  of  sewage  effluent  with 
sea  water,  and  dilutions  of  2<X)  parts  of  sea 
water  to  1  part  of  sewage  effluent  are  now 
commonly  achieved.  It  Is  only  by  this 
new  technique  of  using  a  large  number  of 
•mall,  widely  spaced  jets  that  full  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  slight  but  definite  density 
stratlflcation  patterns  in  the  ocean. 

A  very  large  outfall  and  dlffuser  was  put 
Into  operation  by  the  county  sanitation  dis- 
tricts of  Loe  Angeles  in  December  1965  at 
Whites  Point  on  the  Palos  Verdes  Peninsula, 


a  few  miles  west  of  San  Pedro.  It  is  a  sub- 
merged concrete  pipeline  11.880  feet  long, 
with  742  circular  holes,  or  dlffuser  ports,  ar- 
ranged In  pairs,  spaced  every  12  feet  In  the 
Lost  4.440  feet  (the  dlffuser  section).  This  Is 
probably  the  largest  number  of  ports  ever 
used  In  an  outfall  dlffuser.  The  depth  at 
the  dlffuser  pwrts  ranges  from  165  feet  to 
190  feet  at  the  far  end.  The  diameter  of  the 
ports  varies  from  2.55  to  3.60  Inches,  except 
for  a  few  experimental  ports  of  2  Inches 
at  the  shallower  end.  A  complicated  hy- 
draulic analysis  had  to  be  made  to  determine 
the  various  port  diameters  required  to  Insure 
satisfactory  hydraulic  performance  over  the 
full  range  of  flow.  The  pipeline  diameter 
also  changes  size  In  the  dlffuser  section, 
starting  at  120  Inches,  then  reducing  to  102, 
and  finally  to  72  Inches  at  the  far  end. 

Although  there  are  three  other,  older  out- 
falls at  Whites  Point  (60,  72,  and  90  Inches  in 
diameter),  the  new  pipe  Is  large  enough  to 
carry  the  entire  present-day  sewage  flow  d 
308  million  gallons  per  day  for  the  outfall 
system  of  the  county  sanitation  districts. 
"The  older  outfalls  will  be  used  as  required 
to  handle  the  Increasing  flows  In  the  future. 
The  system  serves  a  population  of  3,700,000 
p>cople  living  In  an  area  of  608  square  miles 
In  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Loe 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  The  other  major 
system  In  the  Loe  Angeles  area  Is  operated 
by  the  city  of  Loe  Angeles;  It  discharges  304 
million  gallons  per  day  through  a  5-mlle- 
long  outfall  In  Santa  Monica  Bay  and  serves 
3  million  people.  It  Is  12  feet  in  diameter 
and  hae  2  dlffuser  pipes,  each  3.984  feet 
long,  with  84  ports,  at  an  average  depth  of 
185  feet. 

SEWAGE    DISPOSAL    SYSTEMS 

Generally,  sewage  disposal  systems  Involve 
collection,  treatment,  and  dispersion.  All 
water  used  In  man's  activities  ultimately 
must  be  returned  to  the  water  envlronmeni 
unless  evaporated.  In  large  metroi>olltan 
areas  domestic  sewage  and  Industrial  wastes 
are  collected  by  a  system  of  sewers  to  cen- 
tral locations  where  the  treatment  and  ulti- 
mate disposal  can  be  closely  controlled  by 
engineers.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  dUBcult  problems  of  air  pollution  Is 
that  It  Is  Impractical  to  collect  "used"  air 
on  a  communltywtde  basis  for  treatment  and 
disposal :  Instead,  we  must  impose  directly 
on  the  consiuner  (such  as  the  owner  of  an 
automobile)  some  responsibility  for  control 
of  air  pollution. 

Strict  rules  prohibit  industries  from 
dumping  Into  the  sewers  fvny  highly  obnox- 
ious wastes  which  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  either  the  ocean  or  the  treatment 
plant  operation.  Furthermore,  storm  water 
must  be  excluded  because  It  would  grossly 
overtax  the  sanitary  sewer  system.  For  ex- 
ample, the  dally  mean  flow  of  308  million 
gallons  collected  by  the  county  sanitation 
districts  Is  equivalent  to  only  0.03  Inch  in 
water  depth  per  day  distributed  over  tlw 
drainage  area.  When  It  rains  several  Inches 
In  one  day,  the  storm  runoff  may  be  tens 
of  times  larger  than  the  flow  which  can  be 
taken  in  the  sanitary  sewers.  It  U  unfor- 
tunate that  many  Eastern  cities  have  sewers 
that  allow  the  sanitary  sewage  to  become 
mixed  with  the  storm  runoff,  and  to  over- 
flow Into  the  natural  watercourses  whenever 
sewage  treatment  plants  cannot  handle  the 
huge  flows. 

OCEAN   DISPOSAL 

To  plan  a  new  system  for  ocean  sewage 
disposal  the  engineer  must  start  by  con- 
sidering the  water  quality  standards  to  be 
met  in  the  ocean  environment — Includlnf 
maximum  allowable  bacteria  concentrations, 
maximum  Increase  In  turbidity,  limitations 
on  any  grease,  absence  of  odors,  mlnimxim 
dissolved  oxygen,  absence  of  floating  or  sus- 
pended solids  of  recognizable  sewage  origin. 
or  any  other  esthetlcally  unacceptable  coa- 
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dltlon.  The  State  of  California,  for  example^ 
baa  many  detailed  and  strict  requirements 
related  to  all  of  the  foregoing  characteristics; 
nonetheless,  huge  quantities  of  sewage  ef- 
fluent may  be  dispersed  from  properly  con- 
trolled outfall  systems  without  pollution. 

Usually  only  primary  treatment  of  sewage 
and  industrial  wastes  Is  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  large  Los  Angeles  systems  and 
the  new  San  Diego  sewerage  system.  Such 
treatment  Includes  screening:  sedimentation 
for  removal  of  settleable  solids,  floatable  sol- 
ids, and  grease;  and  chlorlnatlon  if  required 
for  control  of  bacteria  and  viruses.  The  city 
of  Loe  Angeles  and  the  city  of  S.in  Diego  do 
not  have  to  chlorinate  at  all  to  meet  the 
rigid  bacterial  requirements  of  the  State, 
while  the  county  sanitation  district  chlori- 
nates Its  effluent  only  for  a  few  days  In  the 
winter  when  the  stratlflcation  In  the  ocean 
disappears.  In  all  cases  the  dilution  of  the 
effluents  with  seawater  Is  so  great  that  all 
the  other  standards  are  very  easily  met  after 
Just  the  primary  treatment. 

The  solids  or  sludge  collected  In  the  treat- 
ment plant  are  subjected  to  anaerobic  de- 
composition In  large  digestion  tanks,  where 
sludge  Is  reduced  to  a  relatively  stable  hu- 
mus-like liquid  material  of  very  fine  par- 
ticles In  suspension.  There  Is  Insufficient  de- 
mand for  all  the  digested  sludge  as  fertilizer, 
■o  It  \s  often  pimiped  to  the  ocean  also,  either 
through  a  separate  small  outfall  (as  for  the 
dty  of  Los  Angeles)  or  mixed  with  the  sew- 
age effluent  (as  by  the  county  sanitation 
district*).  In  neither  Instance  has  the  build- 
up of  deposits  on  the  bottom  been  progres- 
sive, because  organisms  and  currents  cause  a 
gradual  disappearance  or  assimilation  into 
the  natural  bottom  sediments. 

If  the  outfalls  In  the  Los  Angeles  area  were 
not  equipped  with  large  dlffusers,  very  ex- 
pensive secondary  treatment  would  be  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  necessary  blodegrada- 
tlon  of  the  sewage  effluent  to  prevent  pollu- 
tion. In  effect,  the  ocean  provides  the  sec- 
ondary treatment.  The  ocean  already  does 
this  with  organic  wastes  from  natural  ocean 
life.  Thus,  the  main  problem  is  to  provide 
wide  enough  dispersal  of  man's  effluent*  so 
as  not  to  overtax  the  ocean  and  create 
esthetic  nuisances. 

The  design  of  ocean  outfalls  requires  de- 
tailed oceanographic  surveys  to  determine 
salinity,  temperature,  and  density  stratifica- 
tion; current  speeds,  directions,  and  fre- 
quencies, and  submarine  topography  and 
geology.  For  future  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  the  discharge,  the  characterlsUcs  of  the 
marine  biology  and  the  turbidity  and  dis- 
solved oxygen  levels  should  also  be  measured 
before  waste  discharge  Is  started. 

The  ttu-bulent  diffusion  of  the  sewage  ef- 
fluent occurs  In  two  stages.  First  there  U 
the  Jet  or  plume  mixing  near  the  dlffuser 
pipes,  which  Is  controlled  by  the  nature  of 
the  manmade  dlffuser.  Second  Is  the  move- 
ment of  the  diluted  sewage  cloud  by  the 
ocean  currents  and  further  dilution  by  the 
natural  ocean  turbulence.  For  the  greatest 
security  It  Is  good  practice  to  achieve  as  much 
manmade  mixing  as  feasible  right  at  the  dlf- 
fuser and  to  avoid  depending  too  heavily  on 
the  natural  dispersive  mechanisms  of  the 
ocean,  which  are  more  difficult  to  predict 
snalytlcally  and  staUstlcally.  Dlffuser  pipes 
M*  oriented,  within  allowable  limits  of  the 
bottom  topography.  In  directions  to  inter- 
cept as  much  of  the  ocean  current  as  possible 
for  critical  shoreward  current  directions. 
The  number  and  spacing  of  ports  U  based 
on  considerations  of  the  behavior  of  the 
buoyant  Jets  discharged  from  the  ports  The 
port  diameters  are  selected  to  make  the  in- 
*de  hydraulics  of  the  dlffuser  correct  for  a 
|W)d  manifold 
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BUOYANT    PLT7MES 

The  behavior  of  buoyant  Jets  and  plumes 
is  one  of  several  density-stratified  flow  prob- 
lems which  have  been  studied  in  recent  years 
in  Caltech '8  W.  M.  Keck  Laboratory  of  Hy- 
draulics and  Water  Resources  under  spon- 
sorship of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
Density-stratified  flows  are  those  in  which 
small  variations  in  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
have  a  marked  effect  on  the  overall  pattern. 
For  example,  if  fresh  water  Is  Jetted  Into  a 
homogeneous  tankful  of  salt  water,  the 
slight  buoyancy  of  the  fresh-water  stream 
wlU  cause  a  horizontal  Jet  to  deflect  upward. 
The  fresh  water  begins  as  a  submerged  Jet 
which  is  a  flow  dominated  by  the  Initial  mo- 
mentum. It  then  changes  to  a  buoyant 
plume,  a  rising  current  strongly  dominated 
by  buoyancy  and  not  influenced  much  by 
Ite  initial  momentum.  The  fresh  water  is 
of  course,  mixed  with  the  salt  water  as  the 
surrounding  fluid  Is  mixed  Into  the  Jet  by 
the  strong  turbulence,  and  the  density  dif- 
ference between  the  discharge  and  the  am- 
bient fluid  decreases.  But  the  plum  will 
always  remain  slightly  lighter  than  its  sur- 
roundings because  of  its  original  fresh-water 
component,  and  It  will  rise  until  It  reaches 
the  water  surface  and  spreads  out  laterally. 

EFFECT  OF  DENSTTT  STRATIFICATION 

A  remarkable  change  In  the  flow  pattern 
occurs  when  there  Is  a  slight  gradation  of 
density  in  the  ambient  fluid,  caused  by  tem- 
perature and  salinity  changes  with  depth. 
In  the  ocean  the  stratlflcation  is  almost  al- 
ways hydrodynamlcally  stable,  with  warmer 
(or  less  saline)  layers  at  the  top.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  ambient  salt  water  Is  strati- 
fled  by  filling  the  tank  very  slowly  with  thin 
layers  of  progressively  decreasing  salt  con- 
tent at  the  same  temperature;  the  stair- 
case variation  of  density  is  soon  smoothered 
Into  a  uniform  gradient  by  molecular  dif- 
fusion. 

In  the  stratified  environment  the  buoyant 
plume  may  no  longer  rise  to  the  surface  be- 
cause the  plume  loses  its  buoyancy  before 
It  gets  there.  In  the  experiment  Illustrated 
on  the  previous  page,  the  specific  gravity  in 
the  tenk  at  the  bottom  was  1.028  decreasing 
uniformly  to  1.022  at  the  surface';  the  fresh- 
water Jet  was  at  1.001.  Denser  water  en- 
trained Into  the  plume  near  the  bottom  pro- 
duced a  mixture  slightly  heavier  than  the 
ambient  fluid  at  a  higher  level.  In  each  part 
of  the  fresh-water  discharge  of  specific  grav- 
ity 1.001  U  mixed  with  30  parts  of  bottom 
salt  water  at  1.026,  the  resulting  mlxtiu-e  has 
a  density  of  1.0251.  which  U  considerably 
heavier  than  the  salt  water  at  the  surfaoe 
(1.022). 

Actually,  the  density  of  the  entrained 
fluid  decreases  as  the  plume  rises;  nonethe- 
less, a  point  of  neutral  buoyancy  will  be 
reached  at  which  the  fresh-water  component 
is  Just  counterbalanced  with  denser  water 
entrained  from  the  lower  levels  of  the  tank. 


THEORETICAL    INVESTIGATIONS 

The  behavior  of  buoyant  plumes  In  a  strati- 
fled  environment  has  been  investigated  the- 
oretically by  Robert  C.  T.  Koh.  a  recent 
Caltech  research  fellow,  Loh-nlen  Pan  a 
present  Ph.  D.  candidate,  and  the  writer 
Numerical  solutions  for  the  trajectories  and 
dilutions  were  obtained,  using  the  Caltech 
IBM  7094  computer,  for  various  initial  con- 
ditions and  density  gradients  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  theoretical  solutions  have  been 
found  to  agree  well  with  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  observed  sewage  plumes  In  the 
ocean. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  applications  of 
the  theory  Is  the  predlcUon  of  the  maximum 
height  of  rise  of  a  plume  in  a  stratifled  en- 
vironment. Thia  is  of  special  interest  in  the 
ocean,   where  submergence  of  the  cloud  of 


mixed  sewage  and  seawater  U  beneficial  in 
controlling  pollution.  The  equations  show 
that  the  maximum  height  of  rise  may  be 
made  less  than  the  total  depth  by  making  the 
discharge  (per  port)  sufficiently  small  In  rela- 
tion to  the  density  gradient  and  the  other 
quantities  In  the  equations.  To  produce  a 
submerged  sewage  cloud  one  must  flrst  meas- 
ure the  natural  density  stratification  In  the 
ocean  and  tlien  design  a  dlffuser  to  pro- 
duce small  enough  Jets  so  that  the  stratifica- 
tion may  act  as  the  brake  on  the  buoyant  rise. 
Off  the  southern  California  coast  there  is 
strong  thermal  stratification  in  the  summer. 
For  example,  the  surface  water  may  typically 
be  at  66-  to  70*  P.  while  the  water  at  200 
feet  is  only  50'  F.  At  about  60  feet  there 
is  a  relatively  steep  temperatiire  gradient 
in  a  zone  called  the  thermocllne;  above 
and  below  the  thermocllne  there  Is  a 
gradual  decrease  In  temperature  with  depth. 
In  the  fall  and  early  vrtnter  the  thermo- 
cllne sinks  lower,  and  the  stratlflcaUon  be- 
comes weaker.  In  the  spring  the  thermocllne 
condition  is  estobllshed  again  by  the  in- 
creased solar  heating  of  the  upper  layers. 
With  rare  excepUon  the  stratification  is  al- 
ways stable  (i.e.,  the  density  increases  with 
depth  below  the  surface). 

The  density  stratification  for  coastal  wa- 
ters varies  with  the  time  of  year.  For  ex- 
ample. In  January  off  Point  Loma  near  San 
Diego  there  U  a  difference  In  specific  gravity 
from  bottom  (200  feet)  to  top  of  only  0.00022, 
which  corresponds  to  a  temperature  differ- 
ential of  2*  F.;  In  July  it  is  0.00220,  for  a 
temperature  difference  of  18'  F. 

PREDICTING  SUBMERGENCE 

The  rate  of  change  of  density  with  depth 
Is  never  exactly  constant,  but  for  a  first  ap- 
proximation  it  may  be  assumed   to  be  so. 
The  new  San  Diego  ocean  outfall  at  Point 
Loma  (put  in  service  In  1963)  discharges  at 
a  depth  of  about  200  feet  through  68  hori- 
zontal ports  more  than  2  miles  from  shore. 
For  1965  the  mean  flow  per  port  was  1.6 
cubic    feet   per   second.     According   to   our 
theory,  to  achieve  submergence  of  the  dUuted 
cloud   the  density  differential   for  the   200- 
foot   depth   must   be   greater   than   0.00018 
which  Is  the  case  throughout  the  year  now' 
The  operation  of  the  outfall  has  Indeed  con- 
firmed thU  theoretical  prediction;  the  sewage 
effluent  cloud  has  never  been  observed  at  the 
surface.     Ultimately  the  peak  flow  will  in- 
crease to  more  than  6  cubic  feet  per  second 
per  port,  and   the  required  differential   for 
submergence  will  increase  to  0.00048      Sub- 
mergence will  sun  occur  for  approximately 
11   months  each  year,   with  surfacing  pre- 
dicted   only    in    January.      Even    then    the 
treated  sewage  effluent  will  be  dUuted  with 
approximately  170  times  as  much  ocean  water 
by  the  time  It  reaches  the  surface.     Thus 
even  without  submergence,  the  pollution  Is 
largely  controlled   by  high  dilution  and   by 
rapid  natural  die-off  of  bacteria  and  viruses 
in  the  hostile  ocean  environment. 

For  the  5-mile  outfall  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  at  present  flows  the  theory  predicts 
that  the  sewage  Held  wUl  be  submerged  when 
the  temperature  dlfferental  between  the  185- 
foot  depth  and  the  surface  is  3  7*  F 
In  fact,  several  years  of  obeervatton  have 
indicated  that  complete  submergence  occurs 
when  the  temperature  differential  is  more 
than  2'  F.  With  all  the  possible  sources  of 
discrepancy— such  as  nonllneartty  of  the 
density  gradient  and  effect  of  the  currents— 
the  basic  consistency  of  the  results  U  again 
good  and  demonstrates  that  the  theory  is 
reasonably  reliable  for  design  purposes. 

RESULTS    DC   SANTA    MONICA    BAY 

The  successful  operation  of  an  ocean 
sewage  disposal  system  certainly  involves 
more   than   the   behavior  of  the   Jets   and 
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plumes  near  the  outfall  dlffuser  pipes.  After 
the  sewage  effluent  cloud  Is  formed,  whether 
submerged  or  aot.  It  Is  carried  away  by  tbe 
ocean  current,  and  further  turbulent  dif- 
fusion takes  place.  Tbe  organisms  In  tbe 
cloud  rapidly  die  off  In  the  hostile  ocean 
e.ivlronment.  For  example,  the  coUform 
bacteria  may  be  ex(>ected  to  die  off  at  the 
rate  of  90  percent  every  4  to  5  hours,  or  faster. 
The  final  result  may  best  be  Judged  by  the 
quality  of  the  water  along  the  shorelines,  the 
most  Important  area  to  protect  for  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

For  an  example,  consider  the  20  miles  of 
beaches  along  Santa  Monica  Bay.  Even  as 
recently  as  the  1940's  about  10  miles  of  beach 
were  heavily  polluted  with  sewage  discharge 
by  the  city  of  L<o«  Angeles.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  vast  Improvement  because  of  the 
extensive  new  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
Hyperion  and  the  5-mlle-long  ocean  outfall 
with  a  very  large  dlffuser. 

In  1064  no  sampling  station  along  the  Ixm 
Angeles  beaches  had  more  than  2  percent  of 
lt«  samples  exceeding  a  conform  bacteria 
count  of  10  per  milliliter  (considered  to  be 
the  threshold  Indicator  for  a  detectable  ef- 
fect of  water  of  sewage  origin).  The  State 
of  California  requires  that  no  more  than  20 
percent  of  tbe  samples  exceed  that  count. 
In  other  words,  even  at  the  worst  station  the 
occurrence  of  counts  of  10  or  more  was  less 
than  one-tenth  aa  frequent  as  Is  allowed  by 
the  State.  For  the  overall  monitoring  pro- 
gram on  the  shore  only  31  samples  out  of 
6,210  exceeded  the  standard  In  dry  weather. 
(Samples  during  periods  of  storm  axe  ex- 
cluded because  some  low-level  pollution  Is 
caused  by  the  outflow  from  storm  drains, 
which  obscures  the  effect  of  the  sewage 
outfaU.) 

The  sewage  effluent  Itself  has  a  conform 
bacteria  concentration  of  between  500.000 
and  1  million  per  milliliter  as  It  leaves  the 
dlffuser  pipe.  Therefore,  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  dilution  and  die-off  must  bring  about 
an  overall  reduction  by  a  factor  of  100.000 
In  the  ocean.  Typically,  the  dilution  might 
account  for  a  factor  of  600.  with  the  remain- 
ing factor  of  200  or  more  being  due  to  die-off. 
rtrrTTBK  or  ocxan  disposal 

Ocean  outfalls  will  not  become  obsolete 
even  when  much  of  the  wastewater  Is  even- 
tually reclaimed  for  reuse.  With  growing 
demands  for  water  there  will  undoubtedly 
be  estenalve  wastewater  reclamation  In  tbe 
Loa  Angelea  area,  because  such  water  Is  much 
cheaper  than  desalted  seawater.  Wastewa- 
ter Is  already  being  reclaimed  on  a  small 
scale,  but  there  will  always  be  substantial 
outflows  to  the  ocean  because  only  part  of 
the  sewage  flows  can  be  reclaimed  and  re- 
used. Some  types  of  Industrial  waste*  are 
unsuitable  for  reclamation  but  may  be  dis- 
charged to  the  ocean.  Furthermore,  the 
wacte  products  from  the  wastewater  reclama- 
tion plants  must  go  somewhere,  and  the 
ocean  Is  the  most  feasible  place. 

New  diffusion  structures  have  virtually 
eliminated  many  pollution  problems.  There 
Is  no  danger  of  ocean  transmission  of  com- 
municable diseases  In  areas  such  as  Loa  An- 
geles and  San  Diego,  nor  are  there  any  aesthe- 
tically objectionable  conditions  whatever  in 
the  ocean.  In  fact,  the  layman  would  have 
the  greatest  dlfllcutly  flndlng  any  evidence 
at  all  of  waste  disposal.  However,  there  are 
aome  subtle  ecological  changes  taking  place 
in  the  ocean  environment  due  to  the  waste 
dischargee.  These  change*  are  being  Iden- 
tified and  evaluated  through  biological  re- 
search, such  as  the  kelp  and  sea  urchin  stud- 
lee  by  Wheeler  North,  associate  professor 
of  environmental  health  engineering  at  Cal- 
tech.  Man  has  never  succeeded  In  com- 
pletely avoiding  ecological  changes,  but  by 
using  fluid  mechanics  to  obtain  high  disper- 
sion we  are  trying  to  minimize  these  long- 
range  effects. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    KrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
10.  1966.  the  opening  day  of  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  I  introduced  H.R.  11922 
to  strike  out  those  provisions  In  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  on 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  based  its  decision  to 
require  of  certain  persons  a  disclaimer 
of  affiliation  In  organizations  required  to 
register  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  in  order  to  qualify  for  medicare 
hospital  benefits. 

More  than  2  million  Americans  arc 
affected  by  this  disqualification.  I  de- 
plore this  attempt  to  require  of  free 
American  what  amounts  to  a  loyality 
oath. 

Recently,  the  Committee  on  Federal 
Legislation  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  strongly  recommended  the 
passage  of  my  bill.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  reading 
the  report  of  that  distinguished  com- 
mittee of  lawyers. 

It  follows: 
Report  or  the  CoMMrrrtE  on  Feder.^l  Lec- 

tSLATION     RcCOMMENDtNO     ELIMINATION     Or 
"NON-COMMUNIST"      CERTIFICATES      IN      THE 

Administration  or  the  Medicare  Program 
AND  Repeal  or  Disqualifications  for 
Medicare  Benefits  Because  of  Membership 
IN  "Communist"  Organizations  and  Con- 
victions FOB  Political  OrrENSss  ' 
basic  programs  of  thk^medicare  act 

The  Medicare  Act  "  established  two  related 
health  Insurance  programs  for  the  elderly: 
(1)  A  basic  plan  in  part  A*  providing  pro- 
tection against  costs  of  hospital  and  related 
care:  and  (2)  a  voluntary  supplementary 
plan  In  part  B '  providing  protection  against 
the  costs  of  physician's  services  and  other 
medical  and  health  services  to  cover  certain 
areas  not  covered  by  the  basic  plan. 

Part  A  benefits — Entitlement  and  financ- 
ing: Persons  over  65  who  are  covered  by 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  are 
automatically  entitled  to  part  A  benefits.* 
Persons  not  so  covered  who  are  over  65  are 
entitled  to  part  A  benefits  as  provided  In 
section  103(a)  of  the  act*  upon  filing  an 
application  under  such  section  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.* HEW  form  SSA-18  Is  now  available 
for  such  persons  at  HBW  offices  to  enable 
them  to  claim  their  entitlement  to  part  A 
benefits  which  (except  for  extended  care  fa- 
cilities)  become  effective  July  1.  1066. 

Benefits  for  social  security  ellglblea  are 
financed  by  Increased  payroll  taxes  paid  by 
employers  and  employees;  benefits  for  rail- 
road retirement  ellglbles  are  financed  by  an 
Increase  in  the  railroad  retirement  tax  and 
the  cost  of  providing  part  A  benefits  to  per- 
sons who  are  cot  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  beneficiaries  will  be  paid  from 
general  funds  of  the  Treasury.' 

Part  B  benefits — Enrollment  and  financ- 
ing: To  be  entitled  to  part  B  benefits,  eligi- 
ble persons  must  enroll.  Persons  reaching  65 
before  July  1,  1066.  may  enroll  from  April  1, 


1066,  to  September  30.  1966.'  For  persons  who 
are  not  social  security  or  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries,  a  separate  enrollment  form  Is 
provided  In  form  SSA-18. 

Part  B  benefits  will  be  financed  by  a  pre- 
mium (Initially  $3  a  month)  paid  by  the  ben- 
eficiary and  an  equal  amount  supplied  by 
the  Federal  Government  from  general  reve- 
nues. Where  possible,  the  Individual  pre- 
mium Is  to  be  deducted  from  social  security 
or  railroad  retirement  benefits.* 

DISQD.U-IFICATIONS  FOR  PART  A  BENEFITS  APPLI- 
CABLE ONLY  TO  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  NOT  SOCIAL 
SKCXJtm  OR  RAILROAO  RETniEMENT  BENX- 
FICIABIES 

There  ore  two  disqualifications  applicable 
to  such  persons. 

A  person  who  otherwise  meets  the  require- 
ments of  entitlement  is  nevertheless  not  en- 
titled to  port  A  benefits  if: 

1.  He  is  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  "Is  registered,  or  there  Is  in  effect  a 
final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  requiring  such  organization  to  reg- 
ister, under  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  as  a  Communist-action  orga- 
nization, a  Communist-front  organization,  or 
a  Communist-Infiltrated  organization";"  or 

2.  He  has  been  convicted  of  espionage,  sab- 
otage, treason,  sedition  or  subversive  acUvi- 
tles  (Including  violation  of  the  Smith  Act), 
conspiracy  to  establish  a  totalitarian  dicta- 
torship or  other  political  offenses  under  tb* 
statutes  cited  In  the  footnote." 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  aboft 
disqualifications  do  not  apply  to  social  se> 
curlty  and  railroad  retirement  ellglbles  who 
are  automatically  (without  making  applica- 
tion therefor)  entitled  to  part  A  twnefits." 
There  are,  however,  similar  but  far  less  dras- 
tic restrictions  on  the  right  to  receive  so- 
cial security  benefits,  which  apply  to  all  per- 
sons. They  are:  (a)  that  service  for  a  Com- 
munist organization  of  the  type  referred  to 
In  the  immediately  preceding  paragraph  to 
not  counted  as  "employment"  for  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  (b)  that  a  court.  In  Im- 
posing penalties  for  the  offenses  referred  to 
in  the  Immediately  preceding  paragraph,  may 
in  the  court's  discretion  deprive  the  de- 
fendant of  his  social  security  and  part  A  med- 
icare benefits. '^ 

NON-COMMUNlST  CERTlnCATI  REQtnREI)  BT  TBI 
DEPARTMENT  Or  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AM» 
WCUrARE  ONLY  OF  PERSONS  WHO  ARE  NOT 
SOCIAL    BECtnUTT    0«    BAtUIOAO     RETIREMEKr 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


Form  SSA-18  prescribed  by  HEW  as  ths 
"Application  for  hospital  Insurance  entitle- 
ment" for  use  by  the  elderly  who  are  not 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
ficiaries, contains  the  following  statement 
and  notice:  '♦ 

"In  connection  with  my  application  for 
hospital  Insurance  entitlement,  I  certify  that 
I  am  not  now.  and  during  the  last  12  monthi 
have  not  been  a  member  of  any  organization 
which  Is  required  to  register  tinder  the  In- 
ternal Securities  Act  of  1960,  as  amended, 
as  a  Communist-action  organization,  a 
Communist-front  organization,  or  a  Cc«n- 
munlsl-lnflltrated  organization." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Notice:  Whoever  makes  or  causes  to  b* 
made  any  false  statement  or  representatloo 
of  a  material  fact  In  connection  with  any 
application  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  subject  to  not  more  than  a  81.000  fine  or 
1  year  ot  imprisonment,  or  both." 

HEW  apparently  Justifies  Including  In  form 
SSA-18  the  "non-Communlat"  certificate 
because  of  the  provisions  of  section  103(b)  (1) 
of  Public  80-07  discussed  above. 

DISgtTALIFICATION    FOR    PART    B    BENEFITS 
APPLICABLE  TO  ALL   ENROUXES 

A  person  who  has  l>een  convicted  of  espio- 
nage, sabotage,  treason,  sedition  cnr  subver- 
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slve  activities  (including  violation  of  the 
Smith  Act),  conspiracy  to  establish  a  totaU- 
tarlan  dictatorship  or  other  political  offenses 
under  the  statutes  cited  in  footnote  11  Is 
not  entitled  to  enroll  for  part  B  benefits.  It 
wlU  be  noted  that  this  disqualification  is 
the  same  as  the  second  of  the  two  disquaU- 
flcatlons  applicable  to  part  A  beneflU  for 
peisons  who  are  not  social  security  or  raU- 
load  retirement  beneficiaries.'*  Such  dis- 
qualification applies  to  all  enrollees  for  part 
B  benefits. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

For  reasons  discussed  below,  the  committee 
recommends : 

1.  "ITie  removal  from  form  SSA-18  of  t4»e 
non-Communist  certification; 

2.  The  amendment  of  section  103(b)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  Public  Law  80-97  to  strike  the 
disqualifications  above  discussed  applicable 
only  to  persons  over  65  who  are  not  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries; 
and 

3.  The  amendment  of  section  104(b)  (2)  of 
Public  Law  80-07  to  strike  the  disqualifica- 
tions above  discussed  applicable  to  all  en- 
rollees for  part  B  medicare  benefits. 

H.R.  11022  (Both  Cong.  2d  sess.)  intro- 
duced by  Representative  William  Pttts  Rtan. 
of  New  York,  entitled  "A  biU  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  to  elimi- 
nate the  provisions  which  deny  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  to  uninsured  individuals 
who  are  members  of  certain  organizations  or 
have  been  convicted  of  certain  offenses,  anti 
to  eliminate  the  provisions  which  deny  sup- 
plementary medical  insurance  benefits  to  perr 
iODS  who  have  been  convicted  of  certain 
offenses."  would  accomplish  the  committee's 
recommendations  Nos.  2  and  3  above.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  recommends  adop- 
tion by  Congress  of  H.R.  1 1922. 

S.  2776  (80th  Cong.,  2d  se.ss.)  introduced 
by  Senator  Javits  for  himself.  Senator  Ken- 
KiDT  of  New  York,  Senator  Morse,  Senator 
Olark,  Senator  Hartke,  Senator  Tydings,  and 
Smator  Young  of  Ohio,  since  It  would  accom- 
plish the  committee's  recommendation  No.  3 
above,  is  endorsed.  However,  since  S.  2776 
does  not  provide  for  striking  the  dlsquaUfica- 
HoD  of  section  104(b)(2)  of  Public  Law  89- 
•7  applicable  to  part  B  ehroUees,  the  com- 
mittee prefers  H.R.  11922.  the  Ryan  bill,  over 
8, 2776.  the  Javlu  bill." 

DISCUSSION    IN    SUPPORT    OF    THE    COMMITTEB'S 

recommendations 

Tht  non-Communist   certification   in   form 

SSA-18 

The  committee  finds  no  Justification  for 
the  Inclusion  of  the  non-Communist  certlfl- 
caUon  in  the  application."  HEW  Is  patently 
Inconsistent  in  requiring  an  applicant  to 
certify  as  to  one  disqualification;  i.e.,  that 
he  is  not  a  member  of  a  proscribed  orga- 
nisation and  not  as  to  the  second  disqualifi- 
cation; i.e..  that  he  h.is  not  been  convicted 
Ot  one  of  the  proscribed  offenses." 

Uost  Important.  Congress  did  not  require 
HKW  to  exact  a  non-Communist  certifica- 
tion as  a  condition  to  qualifying  for  part  A 
benefits.  On  other  occasions,  Congress  has 
expressly  provided  loyalty  oaths  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  benefits,  e.g.  In  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  "  and  in  connection 
with  the  antlpoverty  program  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act."  Congress  later 
repealed  the  requirement  of  a  loyalty  oath 
In  both  of  these  statutes.^  The  rulemaking 
Mithorlty  delegated  by  Congress  to  HEW  with 
respect  to  the  prescribed  application «» 
•hould  not,  in  the  committees  opinion,  au- 
thorize HEW  to  impose  a  condition  which 
Congress  itself  did  not  impose. 

Moreover,  the  committee/believes  that  the 
certification  is  bound  to  be  confusing  and 
Intimidating  to  elderly  applicants.  Form 
8SA-18  does  not  list  the  names  of  organiza- 
tions required  to  register  under  the  Internal 
Security  Act  as  a  Communist-action,  a  Com- 
munist-front,   or    a    Communist-Infiltrated 


organization.  The  committee  Is  Informed 
that  there  Is  not  now  any  final  order  by  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  requiring 
any  organization  to  register  as  Communist- 
infiltrated,  that  only  the  CcMnmunlst  Party, 
U.S.A..  has  been  required  to  register  as  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  and  that  the 
only  orders  against  Communist-front  orga- 
nizations are  against  organizations  which 
have  been  defunct  for  many  years. 

Applicants,  especially  the  needy  elderly, 
should  not  have  to  guess  about  what  they 
are  asked  to  sign — especially  In  view  of  the 
prominent  notice  on  form  SSA-18  that  a 
false  statement  may  subject  the  applicant 
to  a  $1,000  fine  or  a  year  In  prison  or  both. 
A  genuine  subversive  would  not  hesitate  to 
sign  the  certificate  if  it  served  his  purpose. 
A  conscientious  person  might  very  likely  be 
confused  and  intimidated  and  forego  bene- 
fits rather  than  sign  the  application. 

A  non-Communist  certificate  is  not  re- 
quired of  the  vast  majority  of  medicare  ell- 
glbles— some  17  million.  The  committee 
finds  no  explanation  of  why  an  estimated 
2  million  uninsured  persons  should  be  re- 
quired to  so  certify  when  17  million  others 
are  not  so  required. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  HEW's  exaction  of  the  non-Com- 
munist certification  is  constitutional.  In 
Spei^er  v.  Randall,  357  U.S.  613  (1958)  and 
First  Unitarian  Church  v.  Los  Angeles,  357 
U.S.  545  (1958)  it  appeared  that  a  California 
statute  required  an  applicant  for  the  veter- 
ans' property  tax  exemption  to  sign  a  form 
of  application  which  stated  in  part: 

"I  do  not  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  ca-  the 
State  of  California  by  force  or  violence  or 
other  unlawful  means,  nor  advocate  the 
support  of  a  foreign  government  against  the 
United  States  in  the  event  of  hostilities." 

The  statute  effectuated  a  provision  of  the 
California  constitution  denying  such  exemp- 
tion to  persons  or  organizations  engaging  in 
such  advocacy.  The  applicant  in  each  case 
struck  the  statement  from  the  form  and  the 
assessor  denied  the  exemption.  The  Court 
held,  with  only  one  Justice  dissenting,  that 
enforcement  of  the  statutory  provision  placed 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  taxpayers  who 
were  thereby  denied  freedom  of  speech  with- 
out the  procedural  safeguards  required  by 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   The  Court  said  at  page  526: 

"Due  process  commands  that  no  man  shall 
lose  his  liberty  unless  the  Government  has 
borne  the  burden  of  producing  the  evidence 
and  convincing  the  factfinder  of  his  guilt." 

The  committee  also  particularly  notes  the 
following  statement  in  the  concurring  opin- 
ion of  Justice  Doufjlas :  «* 

"If  one  conspires  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment, he  commits  a  crime.  To  make  him 
swear  he  Is  Innocent  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  a  law  Is  to  put  on  him  the  burden 
of  proving  his  Innocence.  That  method  does 
not  square  with  our  standards  of  procedural 
due  process,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
points  out." 
Repeal  of  the  disqualifications  in  Public  Law 

89-97,  section  I03{b)(l)  and  (2)  and  sec- 
tion 104(b) {2) 

But  even  if  HEW  could  be  persuaded  to 
remove  the  offending  non-Oommunlst  certifi- 
cation from  form  SSA-18,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  statutory  disqualification  it- 
self should  be  repealed.  Paramount  in  our 
reasoning  is  that  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  ellglbles  for  part  A  are  not  simi- 
larly disqualified.  Neither  is  such  disquali- 
fication included  in  title  xrx  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  added  by  Public  Law  89-97.  to 
Improve  and  extend  the  Kerr-Mills  medical 
assistance  program  for  the  indigent  aged  as 
well  as  the  blind  and  disabled  of  any  age  and 
dependent  children.**  The  committee  finds 
no  reason  for  this  discrimination  against 
uninsured  ellglbles  for  part  A  medicare 
benefits. 


Although  the  equal  protection  clause  of 
the  14th  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  principles  under- 
lying it  are  applicable  by  virtue  of  the  due 
process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment.  Bol- 
liny  V.  Sharpe,  347  U.S.  497  (1954).  Under 
thoee  principles,  distinctions  on  grounds 
which  are  "obviously  irrelevant  and  invidi- 
ous" are  prohibited.  See  Steele  v.  Louisville 
&  Nashville  R.  Co.,  323  U.S.  192.  203  (1944) . 

Careful  procedures  designed  to  protect  the 
national  interest  against  potential  harm  from 
the  activities  of  persons  seeking  to  under- 
mine the  Government  are  clearly  relevant 
and  prefer  in  security-sensitive  positions. 
Where  the  benefits  restricted,  however,  have 
no  relationship  to  these  matters,  the  restric- 
tions become  "obviously  Irrelevant"  and  are 
of  dubious  validity  at  b*t.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  the  statutory  disqualifica- 
tions in  question  lack  any  Justification  which 
might  save  them  from  the  condemnation  of 
being  "obviously  Irrelevant  and  invidious  " 
and  accordingly  we  believe  that  they  are  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  disquali- 
fication for  part  A  benefits  In  section  103 
(b)  (2) .  convictions  for  certain  "political"  of- 
fenses, but  not  to  the  similar  disqualification 
for  part  B  benefits  in  section  104(b)  (2) ,  since 
as  pointed  out  above  »  all  emoUees  few  part  B 
benefits  are  subject  to  such  disqualification. 

The  committee  believes  that  none  of  these 
disqualifications  serves  any  important  na- 
tional purpose.  To  deny  the  elderly  medicare 
benefits  because  they  have  been  convicted  of 
certain  political  offenses  is  not  Ukely  to  ac- 
complish much  In  combatting  subversion. 
Moreover,  it  impresses  the  committee  as  in- 
congruous that  a  member  of  the  Ku  Kluz 
Klan  or  the  American  Nazi  Party  is  not  dis- 
qualified from  receiving  medicare  benefits 
but  that  persons  who  are  members  of  "Com- 
munist" organizations  are  disqualified. 

Paced  with  loss  In  his  old  age  of  essential 
medical  care  who  can  say  how  many  people 
may  choose  to  "play  It  safe"  rather  than 
Join  a  political  group  of  a  controversial 
nature?  Such  a  result  could  only  lead  to 
dampening  of  freedom  of  thought  and  asso- 
ciation, both  so  essential  to  a  democratic 
society.**  The  disqualifications  are  extrane- 
ous to  the  alms  of  the  medicare  program  and 
should  be  repealed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  committee  urges  (1)  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  strike 
from  form  SSA-18  the  non-Communist  cer- 
tification now  appearing  therein.  (2)  the 
prompt  enactment  by  Congress  of  HJl.  11022 
(Rtan)  or  S.  2776  (JAvrrs)  to  repeal  the  dis- 
qualifications above  discussed  respecting  part 
A  medicare  benefits,  and  (3)  the  prompt  en- 
actment by  Congress  of  HJR.  11922  (Rtan) 
to  repeal  the  disqualification  above  dis- 
cussed applicable  to  enrollees  for  part  B 
medicare  benefits. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Edwin  L.  Gasperinl,  Chairman:  Francis 
A.  Brick,  Jr.,  Max  Chopnick,  Gerald  E. 
Dwyer.  New  York  City;  John  T.  Elfvln, 
Buffalo;  William  G.  Fennell.  Richard 
A.  Givens,  New  York  City;  Judd  D. 
Grey,  Corinth;  Constantlne  N.  Kat- 
Eorls,  Bronx;  Lawrence  W.  Keepnews, 
Anthony  P.  Marshall.  New  York  City; 
Thomas  R.  McHugh,  Rochester;  Her- 
bert C.  Miller,  Peter  P.  MuUens,  New 
York  City;  Edward  L.  Nadeau.  Glens 
Falls;  Ellsworth  Nichols.  Rochester; 
Alan  K.  Sawyer,  Buffalo;  Max 
Schwartz,  Brooklyn;  Horace  C.  Winch, 
Buffalo. 
March  21,  1966. 


•  The  report  was  appro/ed  in  principle  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  committee  held 
on  Feb.  4,  1066.  Its  formulation  in  final 
form  Is  primarily  the  work  of  Committee 
Member  William  G.  Fennell.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  committee,  the  committee 
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•lao  approved  the  general  objective  of  the 
BO-c&lled  oold  war  OI  bill  of  rights,  which 
grants  to  more  recent  veterans  of  the  armed 
services  education  and  other  benefits  similar 
to  those  accorded  veterans  of  World  War  IL 
on  Mar.  3.  IBM,  the  President  signed  into 
law  a  bin  providing  such  benefits,  Public 
Law  8»-3&8. 

'•  Public  Law  89-97.  TO  Stat.  286.  42  U.S.CA. 
Supp.,  sees.  1396C-1395W. 

"42  U.S.C.A.  Supp..  sees.  1395C-13961.  See 
Senate  report  No.  404.  9  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
Adm.  News  1955  et  seq.  (Aug.  23,  1965)  here- 
inafter cited  "Senate  report." 

•  42  U.S.C.A.  Supp.,  sees.  13951-1395W. 
•Public   Law   89-97,   sec.    101,   42  U.S.C.A. 

Supp.,  sec.  426:  Public  Law  89-97,  sec.  106. 
46  U.S.C.A.  Supp  .  sec.  2288-2. 

•Public  Law  89-97.  sec.  103(a).  42  U.S.C.A. 
Supp..  sec.  426  note. 

•  The  Secre-tary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  hereinafter  sometimes  referred 
toaa"HKW." 

•  Senate  report  pp.  1959-60. 

•  Id.  1960. 
•Ibid. 

'•Public  Law  89-97.  sec.  103(b)(1).  43 
U3.CA.  Supp..  sec.  426  note.  "Transitional 
Provision  on  EllglbUlty  of  Presently  Unln- 
rured  Individual*  for  Hospital  Insurance 
Beneata";  Social  Security  Act,  sec.  aiO(a) 
(17).  42  US.CJi.  410(a)  (17). 

"PubUc  Law  89-07.  sec.  103(b)(2).  42 
TT.S.C-A.  Supp..  sec.  426  note;  Social  Security 
Act.  sec.  20a(u).  42  U.S.C-A.  Supp..  sec. 
402 (u)  and  statutes  there  cited,  viz.  18 
use  A.,  chs.  37.  106.  and  115  and  50  VS.C.A.. 
•ecs.  783.  822.  and  823. 

"Public  Law  89-97.  sec.  101,  42  U.S.C-A. 
Supp..  sec.  426. 

"If  a  social  security-covered  employee 
works  for  a  Communist  organization  as  de- 
fined In  42  U.S.C  A.  sec.  410(a)  (17).  his  serv- 
ice while  so  employed  Is  not  Included  In  the 
definition  of  "employment"  for  purposes  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  If  such  an  em- 
ployee is  convicted  of  any  of  the  offenses  re- 
ferred to  In  42  U.S.C.A.  Supp.  sec.  402(u) 
(see  note  11  supra  and  text) .  the  court  In  Its 
discretion  as  an  additional  penalty  may  de- 
prive the  convict  of  his  social  security  bene- 
fits and.  by  an  amendment  made  by  the 
Medicare  Act,  his  part  A  medicare  beneflte. 
See  Public  Law  89-97.  sec.  104(a)  (2). 

'•  See  text  at  note  6  supra.  The  quoted 
certification  appears  at  tlie  bottom  of  page 
a,  and  the  quoted  notice,  at  the  top  of  pe^ 
1,  ot  form  saA-18. 

"PubUc  Law  89-97.  sec.  104(b)  (2),  42 
XJ.S.C.A.  Supp.  sec.  1395-0  note.  See  stat- 
utes cited  note  1 1  supra. 

»HM.  12681  (CoNTKRs)  Is  the  same  as  the 
Ryan  bill.    HJl.  13081  (Rotbal)  Is  a  compan- 


ion bUl  to  the  Javlta  bill.  Pour  other 
bills  Introduced  In  the  89tii  Con..  2d  sees, 
have  been  considered.  Three  House  bills. 
HJl.  11885  (Farbstkdi),  HJi.  12074  (Gn.l.1- 
CAN).  and  HJi.  12212  (KaxBS)  would  amend 
sec.  103(b)  of  PubUc  Law  89-97  to  strike 
only  clause  ( 1 ) ,  disqualification  for  member- 
ship In  Communist  organizations.  S.  2777 
(Long  of  Mlseourt)  proposes  the  same 
amendment,  but  In  addition  would  repeal 
sec.  210(a)  (17)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  42  U.S.C.A.  410(a)  (17)  and  companion 
sec.  3121(b)  (17)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954,  Insur.once  Contributions  Act, 
26  U.S.C.A.  Supp.,  sec.  3121(b)  (17)  ("em- 
ployment" does  not  Include  service  with  de- 
fined "Communist"  organizations). 

''Public  Law  89-97,  sec.  103(a)(5),  43 
U.S.C.A.  Supp  sec.  426  note. 

"See  text  at  notes  10  and  11  supra. 

'•20  USC-A.,  sec.  581(f). 

»42  use.  sees.  2714(d)   and  2943(d). 

»  PubUc  Law  87-835.  20  U.S.C.A.  Supp..  sec. 
581(f)  and  Public  Law  89-253.  42  U.S.C.A. 
Stipp.  sees.  2714(d)   and  2943(d). 

»» Note  17  supra. 

»  357  U.S.  613.  at  535. 

"Public  Law  89-97.  sec.  12.  42  VS.CA. 
Supp.  see*.  1396-1396d.  Senate  report,  p. 
1962  et  seq. 

*  See  text  at  note  15  supra. 

*  The  New  York  Times.  Jan.  17.  1966.  edi- 
torial, "Loyalty  Oaths  Again." 
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for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
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It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
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ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
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give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  Of 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  s 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accomp*. 
nled  by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inqulrlM 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  aa 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.8. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Inunediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  ur>on  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SAU 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  DC,  20402,  tt 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  fat 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorise 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Got- 
ernment  officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72^ 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Recou, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyea  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  tba 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minlmusi 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  throxigh  this 
office. 


Rehabilitation  and  Trends  for  Tomorrow 
Discnised  by  Senior  Senator  From  West 
Virs:inia  at  Regional  NRA  Conference 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Aprti  7.  1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  our 
able  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  a  dedi- 
cated supporter  and  activist  In  programs 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  delivered  an 
informative  and  enlightening  speech  on 
"Rehabilitation  and  Trends  for  Tomor- 
row," when  he  was  the  sp>eaker  for  the 
conference  banquet  of  region  m  of  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association  on 
April  5,  1966,  at  Cedar  Lake,  Ripley.  W. 
Va. 

Senator  Randolph  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  P.  Ray  Power,  veteran  director  of  the 
West  Virginia  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation who  has  teamed  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
many  successful  rehabilitation  program 
innovations  and  advances  In  that  State, 
which  annually  ranks  among  the  leaders 
ot  the  Nation  In  rehabilitation  achieve- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  Director  Power's  statement  of 
introduction  in  his  role  as  toastmaster, 
and  Senator  Randolph's  message  to  the 
regional  conference  of  the  National  Re- 
habilitation Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  P.  Rat  Power,  Ddiectoh  of 
Vocational  REHABiLrrATioN  for  State  of 
West  Virginia,  Introducing  Senator  Jen- 
nings Randolph 

Senator  Randolph  is  one  of  vocational  re- 
iJabllitatlons  tested  and  true  friends.  He 
began  helping  the  handicapped  early  in  his 
legislative  career  and  has  kept  at  It.  The 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act  of  1936  which  pro- 
vides employment  for  the  blind  through  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  vending 
•tands  In  Federal  and  other  buildings,  is  an 
example  of  his  pioneer  work  In  behalf  of  the 
handicapped.  This  program  now  gives  em- 
ployment to  nearly  3,000  blind  Individuals 
each  year  and  does  an  annual  gross  business 
of  S60  million.  It  has  also  brought  dignity 
and  Independence  to  many  thousands  of 
blind  people  since  it  was  enacted.  I  know  of 
no  Instance  during  his  legislative  career 
where  the  Interest  of  the  handicapped  has 
been  involved  that  the  Senator  has  not  been 
on  the  right  side  working  effectively  to  pro- 
Biote  the  cause. 

The  most  recent  major  contribution  of 
Senator  Randolph  to  the  Improvement  ot 
vocational  rehabUltatlon  in  West  Virginia, 
»nd  In  most  o*  the  States  and  Jurladlctlona 
In  this  region,  was  the  role  he  performed  In 


Appendix 

the  enactment  of  the  1965  amendments  of 
the  VocaUonai  Rehabilitation  Act  (PubUc 
Law  89-333). 

Senate  blU  1525  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  and  House  bill  8310  In  the  House. 
The  House  deleted  frcnn  Its  bUl  the  provision 
which  gave  added  consideration  In  the  al- 
location of  funds  to  low  Income  States  such 
as  West  Virginia,  and  sent  the  measiire  to 
the  Senate  for  approval.  This  was  In  Augvist 
of  last  year  when  adjournment  fever  was  high 
In  Congress. 

Word  was  sent  out  from  our  legislative 
representatives  in  Washington  to  urge  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  House  bill  which  had 
the  unfavorable  allocation  of  funds  for  West 
Virginia  and  other  low-income  States  with- 
out amendments  as  our  only  choice.  In- 
stead of  responding  to  this  argument.  Gov- 
ernor Smith  and  I  called  Senator  Randolph's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  West  Virginia 
would  lose  $608,676  if  the  variable  grant  pro- 
vision was  not  restored. 

Senator  Randolph  went  to  bat  for  the 
restoration  of  the  provision  to  give  low-in- 
come States  additional  funds.  It  was  a  long, 
hard  fight  and  took  many  weeks.  However! 
he  won.  and  the  variable  grant  provision  was 
restored  and  West  Virginia  received  $608;676 
of  additional  funds  as  a  result. 

If  I  were  running  for  office,  I  would  not 
think  of  a  better  achievement  than  this.  I 
am  extremely  proud  to  have  worked  with  the 
Senator  and  to  have  shared  In  this  achieve- 
ment. It  is  no  small  task  to  add  $608,676 
to  the  annual  basic  allocation  of  rehabilita- 
tion funds  which  our  State  will  continue  to 
receive  until  the  law  Is  changed.  I  am  sure 
this  statute  Is  good  for  10  years  and  that 
means  an  additional  Federal  Investment  in 
helping  our  handicapped  In  West  Virginia 
during  this  period  of  at  least  $6,086,760  with- 
out any  Increase  In  Federal  appropriation. 
As  Federal  appropriations  Increase,  our  State 
allocations  will  proportionally  Increase  In 
accordance  with  the  favorable  allocation  In 
the  new  law. 

Rehabilitation  and  Trends  for  Tomorrow 
(Remarks   by   Senator  Jennings  Randolph, 
Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  Region  m  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  AssociaUon   Confer- 
ence. Cedar  Lakes,  W.  Va.,  Apr.  5,  1966) 
Our  Nation's  accomplishments  In  the  Held 
of  rehabilitation,  especially  over  the  past  10 
years,    are   both    gratifying   and   significant. 
Last  year,   as   you   know,   we  surpassed  the 
136.000  mark  in  Individuals  rehabilitated  In 
1  year. 

This  figure  represents  twice  the  annual 
number  of  people  returned  to  Jobs  Just  10 
years  ago.  and  exceeds  the  total  performance 
of  such  programs  during  their  first  20  years. 
In  1951,  only  61  of  every  100,000  Americans 
completed  rehablUtttlon.  By  1965  that  num- 
ber had  Increased  nearly  40  percent.  More 
than  half  of  the  people  rehabUltated  had 
formerly  depended  on  family  or  friends  as 
their  primary  means  of  support.  Approxi- 
mately half  had  dependents.  In  1965  nearly 
11.000  people  were  removed  from  the  welfare 
rolls  completely  as  a  result  erf  the  help  and 
training  received  through  rehabilitation. 

But,  although  the  list  of  past  accomplish- 
ments In  rehabilitation  is  impressive,  a  much 
larger  number  of  people  must  be  served — by 
m.ore  and  Unproved  services.  The  usual  esti- 
mate of  the  annual  Increment  of  handi- 
capped people  needing  rehabilitation  Is  be- 
tween 200,000  and  300,000,  but  E.  B.  Whltten. 


executive  director  of  the  National  RehabUl- 
tatlon  Association,   has   expressed   the   view 
that  the  annual  figure  lies  closer  to  1  mil- 
lion.     Mary    Swltzer.    Commissioner   of    the 
Vocational     RehabiUtation     Administration, 
has   written   recently  on   a   backlog   of   un- 
helped  disabled  In  excess  of  2  million.    It  is 
estimated   that   32   million   Americans   have 
either  neurological  or  orthopedic  handicaps. 
And  this  fig\u-e  does  not  Include  persons  who 
are  severely  disabled  with  cardiac  complica- 
tions, or  arthritis,  or  pulmonary  conditions. 
Last  year.  Just  as  the  Impact  of  the  1954 
Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Amendments  had 
reached   a   plateau.   Congress   responded   by 
passing  new  amendments  to  the  VocaUonai 
Rehabilitation  Act.     With  a  new  etnirtiasU 
on    all    handicapped    people,    not   Just    the 
physically  handicapped,  these  amendments 
will  make  possible  both  expansion  and  pio- 
neering.    They  wlU   mean   an  Improvement 
m  diagnosing  and  counseling  service  for  the 
disabled.     In  many  States,   they  will   make 
services    avaUable    regardless    of    financial 
need.     The  construction  of  new  rehabilita- 
tion centers  and  workshops  wlU  be  luider- 
taken    with    new    PederaJ    aid.     Workshops 
WlU  be  Improved  with  the  help  of  money  for 
renovation    and    technical    assistance,    and 
more  up-to-date  training  will  be  offered  to 
rehabllltants.     All  of  these  Improvements— 
and  others— vrtU  be  better  coordinated  than 
earlier.     State  planning  is   strengthened  in 
the  new  amendments  by  100  percent  Federal 
grants  up  to  $100,000  per  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  statewide  planning.     InnovaUon  in 
vocational   rehabilitation   is   encouraged    by 
special    grants    for    such    purposes.     More 
money   has   been   authorized   for  wider   re- 
search In  the  field.     To  coordinate  and  dis- 
seminate the  InformaOon  which  la  learned 
or  known,  the  new  amendments  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  nationwide  data  sys- 
tem In  rehabiUtaUon. 

It  la  not  necessary  for  me  to  list  the  high- 
lights of  last  year's  vocational  rehabUlta- 
tlon amendments  whUe  speoilng  to  this 
audience.  You  are  knowledgeable  on  the 
Improvements.  And  you  are  concentrating 
your  efforts  on  Implementing  them.  This 
new  legislation  not  only  allows  but  en- 
courages the  use  of  our  ImaglnaOon  in  the 
task  of  Implementation.  It  gives  us  reason 
to  look  ahead  and  to  plan  o\ir  next  move* 
In  the  field  of  vocational  rehabUltaUon.  I 
am  sxire  that  you.  as  experts  In  the  field 
already  have  many  Ideas.  That's  why  you 
are  here  at  this  conference — to  voice  them 
and  share  them  and  explore  the  posslbUi- 
tles  of  working  toward  their  realization. 
Mine  Is  a  sympatlietic  voice  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  In  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
this  occasion,  I  wlU  discuss  what  I  see  as 
some  of  th«  future  dreams  and  goals  in 
rehabUltatlon. 

Already  the  concept  of  the  term  "rehabil- 
itation" Is  broadening.  It  wlU  continue  to  do 
eo,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  "handi- 
capped" also  become  broader.  I  feel  that 
Americans  In  general  are  beocxnlng  mo« 
aware  of  the  fact  that  handicaps  are  not 
limited  to  obvious  physical  deformltieB,  but 
also  Include  such  disabilities  as  mental  lU- 
ness,  and  mental  retardation.  A  person  la 
handicapped  U  he  had  always  Uved  In  » 
culturaUy  and  economically  poor  environ- 
ment, or  If  he  has  a  criminal  record.  A 
person  Is  often  handicapped  because  he  la 
elderly.  Partial  handicaps,  more  often  than 
not,  become  barriers  to  complete  personal 
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fulflllment,  stumbling  blocks  In  the  rood  to 
obtaining  the  help  needed  so  that  a  handi- 
capped person  can  team  to  achieve  hla  po- 
tentials. Consider,  for  example,  the  skllleu 
worker  who  becomes  disabled  and  must  ac- 
cept a  Job  that  requires  comparatively  lltU* 
skill  and  brings  much  lower  pay. 

Just  as  Americans  are  beginning  to  rede- 
fine In  broader  terms  the  word  "handi- 
capped." we  are  beginning  to  change  our  at- 
titudes toward  ths  handicapped.  The 
handicapped  are  less  and  less  frequently 
thought  of  as  being  tbooe  who  lack  talent 
to  succeed.  We  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
large  numbers  of  people  among  us  who  until 
now  have  not  had  an  equal  or  an  adjusted 
chance  to  share  In  the  bounties  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  in- 
dividuals suffering  from  disabilities  are  un- 
necessarily unhappy.  We  are  begliuilng  to 
realize  that  the  handicapped  can  take  useful 
positions  In  our  society  and  can,  through 
gaining  self-respect,  lead   happy  lives. 

The  field  of  Tocational  rehabilitation 
must  capitalize  on  these  changing  attitudes 
In  the  general  public.  In  the  future,  re- 
habilitation must  expand  Its  horizon  and 
Include  all  of  theoa  groups  I  have  Just 
mentioned — the  educationally  and  environ- 
mentally handicapped,  the  mentally  handi- 
capped, those  with  criminal  backgrounds, 
the  aged,  and  the  partially  handlcapfted.  It 
should  also  begin  to  serve  the  needs  of  mors 
disabled  people  whose  employabiUty  Is  ques- 
tionable, or  who  have  no  need  to  be  gain- 
fully employed,  such  as  homemakers. 

RehablUtatlon  must  begin  to  reach  those 
groups  whose  needs  In  general  have  been 
overlooked.  RehabUitatioa  should  also  tM 
expanded  to  include  all  of  the  normally 
handicapped.  No  longer  should  Americans 
b«  contant  to  know  that  public  rehabilita- 
tion services  are  available  only  to  a  selected 
number  of  those  whose  needs  require  such 
services. 

In  addltton,  the  Intensity  and  quality  of 
services  available  need  to  be  increased. 
Hopefully  this  will  be  assured  through  in- 
creased research  and  Increased  funds.  More 
trained  profssslons  In  the  field  of  rehablll- 
tattoo  ar»  medwl — m  are  innovations  in 
methods.  No  counseling  approaches  ought 
to  be  developed  and  Introduced.  Non voca- 
tional and  prevocattonal  training,  both  aca- 
demic and  nonacadenxlc.  should  receive 
added  attention. 

Preventive  rehabilitation  should  be  given 
strong  emphasis  in  an  effort  to  prevent  th« 
conditions  which  m&ka  rehabilitation  nece*- 
sary.  The  v»lue  of  expansion  in  preventive 
rehablUtatloa  becomes  clear  In  light  ot  ths 
high  Incidence  of  premature  births  In  our 
country.  One  out  ot  ten  babies  bom  each 
year  is  preoaature,  and  half  of  them  ars 
handicapped  in  som«  way. 

Expansion  In  rehabilitation  should  no* 
b«  llimted  to  'xn  in-group  activity.  Tour 
programs.  It  seems  to  me.  coxild  benefit 
,  through  doaer  coordination  with  the  serv- 
ice agencies  and  instituttoDS  which  do  work 
related  to  yours.  There  properly  is  emptiaals 
on  a  total  approch  to  many  different  prob- 
lems which  face  society.  I  feel  thAt  re- 
habilitation would  profit  by  this  approach 
also.  Public  education,  health,  welfare,  and 
employment  ngtaelm  are  your  natural  allies. 
I  favor  the  soggestkMi,  for  Insttmce,  that 
ttf  public  health  servies  agencies  be  con- 
tracted to  perform  more  of  the  followup  ac- 
tlvitlss  In  rrtxabllltatloa  and  to  serve  mors 
or  the  chronically  111  and  disabled.  Soma 
State  rebabUitatlon  aganciee  are  already 
working  with  State  education  and  labor  au- 
thorities to  bring  vocational  rehabtil  tattoo 
under  the  umbrella  ot  aid  available  to  ths 
bandld^ped  through  the  laementary  and 
Secondary  Kducatloo  Act  and  the  Manpow- 
er DsvelofNnent  and  Training  Act.  amonc 
otbeia.  Private  and  voluntary  organisations 
and  Instltuttoos  serving  the  handicapped  or 
the   deprived   would   surely   make  effective 


teammates.  Closer  coordination  with  uni- 
versities and  colleges — particularly  in  con- 
ducting research  and  experimental  projects- 
would  benefit  the  handicapped.  The  advice 
and  help  of  employers  should  be  soiigbt 
with  the  assLstanoe  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped. Labor  unions  have  shown  an  active 
Interest  In  taking  a  larger  part  in  rehabilita- 
tion activities.  Various  groupts  would  be  re- 
ceptive, I  am  sure,  to  an  effort  to  undertake 
a  more  intensive  Information  campaigiu  The 
general  public  needs  to  be  better  Informed 
concerning  the  goals  and  services  in  rehabili- 
tation. 

Medical  doctors  also  need  to  be  kept  bet- 
ter informed  about  the  latest  devices  and 
methods  in  rehabilitation.  In  sum,  I  be- 
lieve that  If  the  efforts  of  those  public  and 
private  organizations  involved  in  rehabilita- 
tion were  combined  and  coordinated  to  a 
higher  degree,  their  Impact  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased. 

These  projections  for  the  future  of  reha- 
bilitation are  not  Jtiat  dreams.  They  are 
trends  for  which  the  8eed4  are  already  being 
sown.  I  feel  confident  that  they  will  grow 
and  that  before  another  decade  has  passed, 
new  innovations  will  have  been  introduced. 

But  progress  is  not  automatic.  Active 
leadership  and  the  force  of  your  combined 
imaginations,  resources,  and  energies  are 
necessary.  I  am  gratified  to  be  a  VS.  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  State  which  is 
providing  real  leadership  in  the  progress  ot 
reitabllltation. 

Last  year  was  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
In  which  West  Virginia  was  the  leading  Stat« 
in  the  Nation  in  per  capita  rehabilitations. 
Its  average  Is  218  persons  rehabilitated  for 
every  100.000  in  the  State,  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  70.  Last  year,  one  or 
more  rehabilitative  services  were  performed 
for  16.934  individuals  In  our  State. 

Along  with  serving  a  large  number  of 
people.  West  Virginia  remains  a  leader  in 
Innovation.  Through  much  of  the  past  5- 
year  period,  the  State  program  has  included 
more  operative  projects  tti&n  any  other  State. 
No  less  than  14  research  and  development 
projects  were  active  In  1964.  Many  of  these 
projects  have  been  only  In  the  areas  of  ex- 
pansion which  I  discussed — for  mentally  re- 
tarded, for  persons  over  55  years  old.  and 
for  that  one-third  who  have  been  rejected 
by  the  selective  service.  Also,  there  have 
been  projects  to  develop  a  data  collection 
system,  to  build  community-based  rehabili- 
tation centers,  and  to  Intensify  training  and 
research.  West  Virginia  is  instituting  re- 
habilitation special  education  programs  for 
the  State's  10,000  mentally  retarded  public 
school  children,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
their  dropping  out  of  school.  Also,  there 
is  planning  for  increased  services  for  the 
chronically  Ul  and  for  Izmxates  at  penal  in- 
stitutions. 

Praise  for  West  Virginia's  programs  cannot 
be  offered  without  mention  of  the  pioneering 
work  In  relMbUltatlon  which  has  been  ac- 
complished by  ttxe  United  Mine  Workers. 

As  a  West  Virginian,  it  Is  understandable 
that  I  enjoy  reco\intlng  our  State's  accom- 
plishments. It  Is  also  heartenipg  to  know 
that  U  Is  ivot  ttie  only  State  In  thl^  regional 
group  which  Is  leading  In  the  field  of  rehabili- 
tation. While  West  Virginia  ranks  1st  In 
the  Nation  in  the  rate  per  capita  rehabili- 
tated, ths  District  of  Columbia  Is  ad.  North 
Carolina  Is  3d.  Kentucky  Is  8th.  and  Vir- 
ginia and  ths  Virgin  Islands  are  14th  and 
Idth.  re^jecUvely.  And  all  of  the  members 
of  this  region  rank  In  the  top  half  of  the 
Nation  In  persons  rehabilitated  per  100,000 
population.  You  have  an  Impressive  number 
ot  workshops  In  c^eratlon.  and  have  vmder- 
taken  special  research  and  experinvental  proj- 
ects. The  future  record  of  rehabUitaUon  in 
this  region  will  s\ireJy  be  even  more  impres- 
sive than  that  of  the  past. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  next  decade,  two  new 


trends  wlQ  be  emphasized  In  the  field  of 
rehabl]Sta.Uon — Srst,  expansion,  of  acLi\lUes, 
Including  nimiberB,  kinds,  and  quality  of 
services  rendered — and,  second,  greater  co- 
ordination of  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions In  the  profession  to  provide  a  "total 
approach"  to  rehabilitation.  It  has  been  oald 
that  "rehabllltaUon  Is,  essentially,  an  indi- 
vidualized approach  to  helping  a  handicapped 
Indlvldiial  solve  his  problems."  Let  us  hope 
that.  In  the  years  to  come,  the  broadening 
concepts  of  "rehabilitation"  and  "handi- 
capped" and  the  progress  that  is  made  In  the 
field  will  moke  this  individualized  approach 
to  rehabilitation  possible  more  completely  for 
more  people. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  February  16  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  joined  me  In  outlining 
the  crisis  which  our  country  faces  be- 
cause of  tti*  steady  deterioration  of  our 
merchant  shipping  capability. 

Others  before  and  since  have  dis- 
cussed this  problem,  and  many  of  ua 
have  brought  forth  constructive  propos- 
als for  positive  actiorL 

The  need  for  action  is  highlighted  in 
an  article  appearing  today  in  the  New 
York  Times.    The  article  follows: 
MxBCHANT  Flett  Unoeb   1939  Lrvn. — Insti- 

'luiB    Notes    Continuing    Reduction    nr 

TONNACK 

The  continuing  downward  trend  in  pri- 
vately owned  American  merchant  shipping 
has  reduced  U.S.  maritime  strength  to  below 
the  pre-World  War  n  level,  a  leading  ship- 
ping  trade  association  said  yesterday. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute 
reported  that  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
the  private  American  merchant  fleet  con- 
sisted of  10,149,000  gross  tons  of  shipping. 
In  1930,  the  American  merchant  marine  ag- 
gregated approximately  1 1  million  gross  tons. 

In  an  annual  research  report  on  the  status 
of  the  fleet,  the  group  noted  the  "further 
erosion"  of  the  fleet  and  cited  these  devel- 
opments : 

Since  195*1.  when  It  consisted  of  1J64 
TeeaeU  of  all  typea»  the  fleet  has  declined 
about  25  percent. 

U.8.  waterbome  foreign  trade  meanwhlla 
has  risen  90  percent  In  the  same  period. 

America's  merchant  marine  has  dimin- 
ished In  numbers  between  1961  and  I96S 
while  the  world  fleet.  In  the  same  period. 
Increased  by  61  percent. 

During  the  same  period,  cargo-carrying 
capacity  of  the  world  fleet  rose  by  141  per- 
cent while  that  of  the  U.S.  fleet  decreased  by 
3.4  percent. 

As  of  January  1.  1966,  the  report  noted, 
the  fieet  totaled  948  ships  aggregating  10.- 
149.000  gross  tons  and  had  a  combined  cargo- 
carrying  capacity  of  14,111,000  deadweight 
tons. 

It  was  composed  of  27  passenger  vessels 
of  405.000  gross  tons  (238.000  deadweight 
tons) ;  646  freighters  of  7.747,000  deadweight 
tons  and  276  tankers  of  6,666.000  deadweight 
tons. 

TOKNACx  IS  oowir 

^or  the  first  tlms  In  recent  years,  ths 
1966   numerical   decrease   was   accompanied 
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also  by  a  net  loss  In  tonnage — 51,000  gross 
tons  and  79,000  deadweight  tons. 

Gross  tonnage  Is  a  cubic  Interior  meas- 
urement used  for  passenger  vessels;  dead- 
weight tonnage  is  the  actual  cargo-carrying 
capacity  by  weight. 

The  only  segment  of  the  privately  owned 
American  merchant  fleet  that  showed  an  In- 
crease was  the  bulk  carrier  fleet,  which  in- 
creased by  11  percent  In  1965.  This,  com- 
pared with  a  worldwide  rate  of  increase  in 
bulk  carrier  tonnage  of  233  percent. 

Another  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  picture,  the  institute 
found,  was  that  of  age.  Tbe  average  age  of 
ships.  It  was  noted,  was  slightly  less  than 
18  years.  "Block  obsolescence  in  the  next  5 
years  will  be  critical,"  the  organization  de- 
clared. 


Breakfast  Menu  of  Eggs  and  Brains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF   WEST   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  7,  1966 

Mr,  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  there  appeared  In  the  Sunday 
Star  of  Washington,  D.C..  on  April  3, 
1968,  an  excellent  column  entitled 
"Breakfast  Menu  of  Eggs  and  Brains,"  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of 
the  VS.  Senate,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  column  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Breaktast  Menu  or  Eccs  and  Brains 
(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris) 

"Eggs  and  Brains" — there  it  was  on  the 
menu  as  we  sat  down  for  breakfast  in  the 
small  town  hotel.  Ahead  was  a  long  day's 
motor  driving  demanding  stamina  of  body 
and  alertness  of  facilities.  The  morning  pa- 
per was  screaming  its  headlines.  The  radio 
was  megaphoning  the  news  of  the  world, 
colored  by  the  bias  of  that  particular  com- 
mentator. The  Niagara  of  impressions,  which 
is  the  accepted  and  expected  frame  of  exist- 
ence for  modems,  had  begvm  its  bombard- 
ment of  the  senses.  But,  before  heeding  the 
call  of  the  road  with  Its  changing  scenery  and 
eoostant  haaard.  there  before  us  was  the 
answered  prayer  of  the  morning  meal — "Give 
ua  this  day  our  daily  tsread.-  Picking  up 
the  bill  of  fare  we  saw  It  offered  a  combina- 
tion order  of  "eggs  and  brains."  One  could 
not  restrain  ths  remark  that  It  would  be  a 
tremendous  boon  If  In  breakfast  nooks  and 
restaxirants  one  could  be  furnished  at  the 
beginning  of  each  day  with  both  eggs  and 
brains.  But,  It  Is  the  brain  question  which 
is  paramount.  In  America  there  seems  to  be 
a  plentiful  supply  of  eggs,  but  there  Is  an 
alarming  shortage  of  brains.  Seemingly,  mil- 
lions have  declared  a  mOTatorium  on  think- 
ing. Realizing  the  contemporary  surrender 
of  independent  mental  processes  to  the  mass 
manipulation  of  the  radio  and  television, 
•omeone  has  observed  that  Amertca  is  on 
the  way  to  become  all  eyes  and  ears  and  no 
brains. 

We  are  witnessing  a  deadening  conformity 
of  speech  and  thought  wtiich  is  almost  auto- 
aiatlc.  We  are  producing  a  mass  mind,  stere- 
otyped as  to  tastes  and  standards,  operating 
on  snap  Judgments  and  arriving  at  verdicta 
wlthous  hearing  aU  the  evidence.  Advertis- 
ing appeals,  moronic,  pernicious,  vulgarizing, 
are  bound  to  have  an  evil  influence  on  Amer- 
ican maners  and  morals.    The  modem  visual 


and  £Widltory  miracles  hold  in  their  potenti- 
alities a  cornucopia  of  benefits.  However,  the 
elaborate  cabinet  which  may  adorn  the  Uvlng 
room  often  is  used  as  a  deep  freeze  for  brains. 

The  danger  of  the  present  vogue  is  the  ac- 
ceptation of  insidious,  cleverly  phrased  bro- 
mides, platitudes  and  shopworn  slogans  as 
substitutes  for  Indlvidiial  mental  self-dlrec- 
t'on  and  appraisal.  No  one  can  be  a  master 
of  arts  until  he  has  mastered  the  art  of  think- 
ing. A  keen  obeerver  of  the  contemporary 
scene  remarks — "The  continual  flood  of 
words,  sounds,  and  pictures  is  tending  to 
slowly  strangulate  our  inner  mental  stability 
and  critical  Judgment.  We  find  ourselves  in 
the  position  of  the  Jackrabblt  in  the  middle 
of  a  four-lane  highway,  with  traffic  mo\^ng 
full  force  in  both  directions." 

A  recent  survey  by  a  great  Western  univer- 
sity, among  more  than  a  thousand  television 
owners,  suggests  that  the  ability  to  think,  the 
most  difficult  of  achievements  and  the  most 
essential,  and  which  Is  developed  by  medi- 
tation, conversation  and  reading.  Is  allowed 
to  atrc^hy  In  order  to  recline  on  an  easy  but 
deceptive  couch,  and  makes  the  one  who  thus 
betrays  his  birthright  a  regimented  slave, 
as  truly  as  the  robots  of  any  iron  realm. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  know  Just  how 
the  historians  of  the  future  will  explain  us. 
How  In  an  age  that  boasted  of  science  and 
Intelligence,  we  spent  more  on  liquor  than 
on  education — In  a  time  that  called  for  high 
thought,  athletes  and  pugilists  were  higher 
paid  than  scientists — actors  and  funny  men 
got  more  in  a  week  than  school  teachers  In 
a  year — and,  that  In  a  time  when  civilization 
was  being  shaken  to  Its  foundations,  the 
voices  to  which  more  ears  are  sometimes 
timed  on  weekends  than  to  all  the  prophets 
and  preachers  on  the  continent  are  the 
voices  of  'dummies.' "  This  suggests  a  sad 
comment  on  the  national  intelligence. 

One  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  this  gen- 
eration exclaims — "A  profound  need  of  this 
country  In  general,  and  of  religion  in  particu- 
lar, is  dedicated  brains."  Paul  describes  those 
in  his  day  who  had  a  "zeal  for  God,  but  not 
according  to  knowledge."  God  calls  for  our 
heeds  as  well  as  our  hearts. 

What  Is  wanted  in  religion  Is  men  who  will 
bring  disciplined  thinking  powers  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  truth.  The  one  innermost  con- 
viction of  the  man  of  faith  Is  that  God  Is 
truth.  The  mind  is  not  a  secular  machine, 
it  la  a  sacred  Instrument  with  which  man 
can  think  God's  thoughts  after  Him  no 
wonder  that  One  who  Is  the  Light  of  Men 
made  incandescent  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment— "Thou  Shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  aU  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul, 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind.' 

On  t^e  national  menu  there  must  be  eggs 
and  brains.  And.  on  the  religious  agenda 
there  must  always  be  a  petition  for  dally 
bread  and  also  the  exhortation — 

"To  Thee,  O  God,  we  give  our  heart 
In  many  a  high  and  holy  strain.; 
But  grant  us  now  to  dedicate 
The  sacred  offering  of  our  brain."    . 


BafauMDay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  icicRicAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  Bataan 
and  Corregldor  are  names  which  Mil  live 
forever  In  American  history.  April  9 
marka  the  24th  anniversary  of  the  fall 
of  Bataan  and  Corregldor — a  day  to  pay 


tribute  to  the  valiant  performance  of 
duty  by  American  and  Plilllppine  soldiers 
who  fought  on  for  months  after  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific, 
thus  giving  the  United  States  badly 
needed  time  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  Pa- 
cific defenses. 

The  island  fortress  of  Corregldor  is 
being  converted  into  a  national  shilne 
to  remind  us  of  the  sacrifices  made  in  our 
behalf  by  the  men  who  died  there,  or  on 
the  Bataan  death  march.  Nearly  $4 
million  have  been  allocated  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  to  build  this 
memorial  that  will  consist  of  a  museum, 
an  auditorium,  and  a  battlefield  park. 
Completion  of  the  memorial  is  scheduled 
for  next  year. 

The  fall  of  Bataan  and  Corregldor 
must  be  remembered  forever  as  one  of 
the  great  occasions  in  our  history  of  the 
display  of  valor.  The  death  march  which 
followed  Is  part  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
episodes  in  the  history  of  human  war- 
fare. 

Bataan  Day  should  have  meaning  for 
all  of  us.  It  should  have  meaning  for  all 
Americans  for  all  time. 


President  Johnson's  Program  for  Traffic 
Safety  Discussed  by  Depaty  Under 
Secretary  for  Transportation;  Com- 
mitteet  of  Senate  Nearinf  Action  on 
BiUs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST  VISGimA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Cwnmerce  have  recently  been 
conducting  hearings  <mi  their  respective 
portions  of  the  President's  Traffic  Safety 
Act  of  1966.  The  Subcommittee  oa 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worics 
is  nearing  completion  of  its  hearings  and 
will  SOCHI  go  Into  executive  session  on 
that  portion  of  the  legislation  which  Is 
under  its  Jurisdiction.  The  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  terminated  Its  bear- 
ings. 

During  a  recent  meeting  In  Chat- 
ttinooga,  Tenn..  at  the  Federal  Regional 
Traffic  Workshop,  Lowell  K.  Bridwell. 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Transporta- 
tion. UB.  Department  of  Commerce, 
made  an  informative  and  comprehensive 
statement  on  the  President's  traffic  safety 
program.  Mr.  Bridwell,  who  was  with 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  prior  to  en- 
tering the  D^>artment  of  Commerce  In 
1962,  speaks  with  detailed  knowledge  of 
the  administration's  policy  and  plans  In 
this  field.  During  the  4  years  of  his 
service  In  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Mr.  Bridwell  has  moved  up  in  the  policy- 
making levels  from  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Under  Secretary  to  his  present  posi- 
tion as  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Transportation.    I  know  that  he  has  the 
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confidence  and  respect  of  the  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  our 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  with  whom  he 
has  consisted  on  legislative  matters. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, Mr.  Brtdwell's  statement  on  the 
traffic  safety  program  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  Its  en- 
tirety In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remakju    bt    Lowtll    K.    B«IDVim,L.    Dwui't 
Undeb  SBcm»rA«T  rem  Tjunspo«tation.  U.S. 

DSPABTMENT    or     COMMEXCT.     PREPABED    fOB 
OELXVmT    AT    THK    SOUTHIBN    STATIS-ABMID 

Fobcxs-Pkobxai.   Rxcional  Tbatfic  SArXTT 

WCMLKSHOP,     AT     CHATTANOOGA.     TENH. 

The  traflBc  safety  problem  In  the  United 
atatM  la  entering  a  new  er^ 

President  Johnaon  sent  up  to  the  Congrees 
last  week  the  Traffic  Safety  Act  of  19M.  the 
moM  oocnpresbenAlve  legislative  program  on 
the  subject  ever  proposed  by  any  state  or 
any  nation. 

The  President  views  the  tragedy  on  our 
highways  as  "the  gravest  problem  before  this 
Nation— next  to  the  war  In  Vietnam." 

The  Congress  reglatered  Its  Intent  la«t  scs- 
sloa  with  the  enactment  of  the  Baldwin 
ainendment  which  alms  at  assuring  the  es- 
tablishment oC  effective  traffic  aafety  pro- 
grams In  all  the  States  within  the  next 
a  years. 

The  legislation  now  before  CX>ngres6  rep- 
resents a  logical  next  step  which  combine* 
the  objectives  ol  the  Baldwin  amendment 
with  a  comiprehenslve  attack  on  highway  ac- 
cidents at  all  levels  of  Government,  which 
offers  subatantlal  financial  support  to  the 
effort,  and  promise*  a  continuation  of  the 
splendid  coopeoratlon  with  private  Interests 
which  have  endured  down  through  the  y«ars. 

In  his  transportation  message  to  Oongreaa, 
President  Johnson  noted  predictions  that 
this  year's  traflk:  death  toll  might  exceed 
60,000  and  asserted : 

"No  other  necessity  of  ovodern  life  has 
brought  more  convenience  to  the  American 
people — or  more  tragedy — than  the  automo- 
bile. 

"The  carnage  on  the  highways  muat  be 
arrested. 

"As  I  said  some  weeks  ago.  we  must  replace 
•ulclde  with  sanity  and  anarchy  with  safety. 

"The  weaknesses  ol  our  present  highway 
safety  program  must  be  corrected : 

"Our  knowledge  of  causes  Is  grossly  Inade- 
qxiate.  Expert  opinion  Is  frequently  oon- 
^adlotory  and  confusing. 

"Kzlstlng  safe  programs  are  widely  dis- 
persed. Oovernment  and  private  efforts  pro- 
ceed separately,  without  effective  ooordlna- 
Uon. 

"There  U  d^  clear  assignment  at  responsi- 
bility at  the  Federal  level. 

"The  allocation  of  our  resources  to  high- 
way safety  Is  Inadequate. 

"Neither  private  Industry  nor  Government 
oOlelals  concerned  with  automotive  trans- 
portation have  made  safety  first  among  their 
priorities." 

President  went  on  to  conclxide.  "State  and 
local  resources  are  Insufficient  to  bring  about 
swift  reductions  In  the  highway  death  rate. 
The  Federal  Oovemnvent  must  provide  ad- 
ditional resources.  Existing  programs  must 
be  expanded.  Pioneer  work  must  begin  in 
neglected  areas." 

President  Johnson  then  spelled  out  the 
steps  he  Is  taking  to  strengthen  safety  meas- 
ures under  existing  law.  and  he  urged  the 
passage  of  new  legislation  in  the  form  of  the 
Traffic  Safety  Act  of  IM6 

Let  me  first  summarize  briefly  the  steps 
being  taken  under  existing  authority,  and 
then  go  Into  tooae  detail  on  the  proposed  leg- 
islation, which  Includes  new  measures  for 
Implementing  last  year's  Baldwin  amend- 
ment concerning  State  safety  programs. 


One  of  the  first  actions  Mr.  Johnson  took 
as  President  on  behalf  of  highway  safety  was 
his  directive  of  March  1064.  requesting  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  m  eliminating  danger 
traps  on  roads  and  streets  through  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  Over  700  spot 
Improvement  projects  to  correct  highway 
hazards  have  been  programed  to  date,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  now  Is  urging 
States  to  Identify  and  eliminate  all  high- 
hazard  conditions  on  Federal-aid  roads  by 
1969.  The  Bureau  Is  thinking  In  the  range 
of  92  billion  for  such  safety  Improvements 
over  the  next  4  years — with  the  costs  shared 
equally  by  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
I  will  not  dwell  longer  sn  the  value  of  spot 
Improvements,  because  Harry  Stark,  the  Bu- 
reau's regional  engineer  In  AtL-xnia.  came 
here  to  discuss  this  very  subject. 

Let  me  just  say  that  building  :  j  Into 
our  roads  Is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
now  at  hand  for  reducing  accidents,  injuries, 
and  deaths.  The  best  example  Is  the  Inter- 
state Highway  System,  whose  safety-designed 
freeways  should  save  the  lives  this  year  alone 
of  at  least  4.000  persons  who  would  be  killed 
If  they  had  to  travel  on  conventional  roculs. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  are  pursuing  this  ap- 
proach to  safety  through  the  Federal-State 
highway  program.  President  Johnson  has 
moved  on  a  number  of  fronts  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  effort : 

He  win  assign  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating Federal  highway  safety  programs  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  Is  to  estab- 
lish a  major  highway  safety  unit  within  bis 
Department.  These  responsibilities  ulti- 
mately are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

The  President  has  requested  Increased 
funds  for  research,  accident  data  collection, 
Improved  medical  service,  driver  education 
and  testing,  and  traffic  control  technology. 

He  has  directed  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Inunedlately  to 
Initiate  projects  to  demonstrate  techniques 
for  more  effective  emergency  care  and  trans- 
portation. These  projects  are  to  be  carried 
out  In  full  cooperation  with  the  State,  local, 
and  private  officials. 

To  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
causes  of  highway  accidents,  the  President 
has  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish accident  investigation  teams. 

To  make  Government  vehicles  safer,  he 
has  asked  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  to  begin  a  detailed  study  of 
the  additional  vehicle  safety  features  that 
should  be  added  to  the  Federal  fleet. 

All  these  measures,  as  I  Indicated,  are  In 
addition  to  the  legislation  the  President  Is 
seeking.  This  legislation  would  set  up  a  8- 
year  program  financed  with  $700  million  in 
Federal  funds. 

Under  the  administration  bill,  the  program 
would  consist  of  three  basic  components. 

First.  It  would  set  up  Federal  grants  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  developing  their  own  com- 
prehensive highway  safety  programs  under 
standards  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  contemplated  by  the  Baldwin 
amendment. 

In  addition.  Federal  funds  would  be  avail- 
able to  carry  on  direct  research  In  all  aspects 
of  highway  safety  at  the  Federal  level.  In- 
cluding support  for  training  grants  and 
scholarships  to  Institutions  throughout  the 
country. 

Second.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (or  ultlnuitely,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation)  to  prescribe  nationwide 
mandatory  safety  performance  standards  for 
all  vehicles  and  their  components  If  he  finds 
that  voluntary  standards  are  not  satisfac- 
tory. 

And  third.  It  would  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  highway  safety  re- 
search and  test  center. 

Let  tu  turn,  then,  to  the  first  component. 


the  siipport  for  State  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

As  you  know,  the  Baldwin  amendment 
enacted  last  summer,  as  part  of  Public  Law 
89-139,  declares  that  each  State  should  have 
a  highway  safety  program  (In  accordance 
with  uniform  standards  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

As  President  Johnson  commented  when  he 
signed  It  Into  law.  "The  approach  provided  Is 
In  keeping  with  the  traditional  Federal- 
State  relationship  through  which  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program  has  oi>erated  so 
successfully.  It  recognizes  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  the  States  for  highway  safety 
and  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  to  lead  and 
coordinate." 

The  legislation  now  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Is  designed  to  Improve  on  the  concept 
of  the  Baldwin  amendment  and  to  effectively 
carry  out  its  Intent. 

The  law,  as  It  now  stands,  depends  on  vol- 
untary participation  by  the  States.  It  pro- 
vide* neither  penalties  for  nonpartlclp;»tion 
nor  financial  aJd  for  Implementing  various 
State  safety  activities.  It  sets  an  effective 
date  for  Implementation  of  December  31.  1987, 
and  Congress  has  expressed  Its  Intent  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  voluntary  compliance  to 
determine  If  further  legislation  U  needed. 

The  administration  bill  reads  as  follows: 

"Tlie  Secretary  shall  encourage  and  assist 
each  of  the  States  to  establish  a  highway 
safety  program  designed  to  reduce  traffic  ac- 
cidents and  deaths.  Injuries,  and  property 
damage  resulting  therefrom.  Such  programs 
should  be  In  accordance  with  uniform  stand- 
ards approved  by  the  Secretary  which  stand- 
ards shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
provisions  for  an  effective  accident  record 
system,  measures  calculated  to  Improve  driver 
performance,  vehicle  safety,  highway  design 
and  maintenance,  traffic  control  and  surveil- 
lance of  traffic  for  detection  and  correction  ol 
high  or  potentially  high  accident  locations." 

Thus  the  bin  provides  the  foundation  for 
a  cooperative  system  Involving  States  proj- 
ects; and  like  the  Baldwin  amendment  U 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  areas  In  which 
State  participation  through  comprehensive 
program  Is  desired. 

To  provide  Federal  grant  assistance,  the 
bill  would  authorize  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
1967.  and  a  total  of  $420  mUllon  for  the  6- 
year  period  ending  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

During  this  same  period.  $160  million  U 
authorized  to  permit  the  Secretary  to  sup- 
port research  In  direct  Federal  safety  pro- 
grams. 

The  bin  provides  that  75  percent  of  the 
funds  authorized  will  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  population  and  2fi 
percent  as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate. 
This  would  give  the  Secretary  flexibility  to 
provide  additional  moneys  to  States  which 
have  particularly  promising  Innovative  proj- 
ects or  to  any  State  with  a  pressing  need  to 
Improve  on  or  another  aspect  of  its  total 
program. 

It  Is  Intended  that  the  same  procedures 
which  apply  to  the  financial  administration 
of  the  Federal-aid  primary  highway  program 
be  used  In  the  Federal-aid  highway  safety 
program.  Thus,  a  Federal-State  matching 
program  on  a  50-50  basis,  would  be  created 
for  safety  projects.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  attempt,  however,  to  match 
all  funds  spent  by  the  States.  Because  ot 
financial  limitations.  Federal  assistance 
would  be  more  In  the  natiire  of  seed  money, 
or  startup  money. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program.  Federal  assistance  would  be  dis- 
persed from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Funds  for  safety  programs,  however,  would 
not  come  from  revenues  currently  dedicated 
to  the  highway  program.  It  Is  the  adminis- 
tration's Intention  to  earmark  1  percent  of 
the  manufacturer's  excise  tax  on  new  auto- 
mobiles, which  has  gone  to  the  general  fund, 
to  be  used  for  financing  safety  and  beautl- 
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flcatlon  programs  through  the  trust  fund. 
Should  additional  funds  be  needed  for  safety 
and  beautlflcatlon,  they  woiUd  be  appro- 
priated to  the  trust  fund  from  the  general 
fund. 

Another  provision  In  the  administration 
bill,  related  to  State  safety  programs,  would 
broaden  the  coverage  of  the  National  Driver 
Reg^lster  Service.  As  you  know,  this  regis- 
ter, maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  contains  names  submitted  by  the 
States  of  drivers  whose  Ucenses  have  been 
withdrawn  for  one  of  two  reasons — for 
drunken  driving,  or  for  convictions  resulting 
from  a  fatal  accident.  The  new  provision 
would  open  the  register  to  names  of  Individ- 
uals whose  licenses  have  been  denied  or 
withdrawn  for  any  reason,  except  a  with- 
drawal for  less  than  6  months  based  on 
habitual  violation. 

The  driver  register.  Incidentally.  Is  proving 
to  be  a  popular  service,  with  search  requests 
from  the  States  now  being  handled  at  a  rate 
of  more  than  800.000  a  month. 

I  have  outlined  the  general  provisions  of 
the  administration  bill  vrtth  regard  to  State 
safety  programs.  Before  going  on  to  the 
other  features  of  the  bill,  however,  I  think 
we  might  review  briefly  where  we  stand  with 
respect  to  the  present  law  of  the  land,  mean- 
ing the  Baldwin  amendment. 

The  first  task  here  Is  clearly  that  of  de- 
veloping standards.  This  Is  no  small  under- 
taking, as  I  am  sure  you  will  recognize.  In 
this  task,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has 
been  working  to  date  chiefly  with  the  na- 
tional organizations  of  pubUc  officials  hav- 
ing principal  legal  responsibility  for  highway 
safety.  These  are  the  American  Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators, 
and  the  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.  Preparations  now  are  being  made 
to  substantially  enlarge  this  area  of  con- 
tacts, and  many  national  organizations  will 
be  consulted,  together  vrlth  appropriate  offi- 
cials at  the  State  level. 

The  standards  to  be  derived  will  there- 
fore be  the  synthesis  of  the  thinking  of  many 
responsible  and  Informed  Indlvldxials  and 
groups.  Several  things  can  be  forecast  now 
about  these  standards.  For  one  thing,  this 
Is  not  a  static  situation,  and  the  standards 
wlU  be  evolving  standards,  subject  to  change 
and  Improvement  as  time  passes.  Also,  w© 
can  promise  you  they  wlU  not  be  arbitrary 
In  nature.  Evidence  of  this  Is  given  by  the 
method  for  development,  which  I  just  out- 
lined. Closely  allied  to  this  Is  the  fact  that 
they  wUl  be  realistic  standards,  because  no 
tiseful  purpose  would  be  served  by  standards 
which  were  other  than  realistic.  Finally, 
they  will  be  supportable  standards — sup- 
portable by  research  and  experience  which 
demonstrates  tliat  they  are  useful  from  the 
standpoint  of  preventing  accidents  and  In- 
juries. 

The  potential  scope  of  the  standards,  as  I 
Indicated  earlier,  is  quite  extensive— covering 
accident  records  ssrstems,  driver  education, 
examination,  and  licensing;  the  vehicle 
equipment.  i>erformance,  registration,  and 
ln£i>ecUon;  highway  design  and  mainte- 
nance; traffic  engineering;  traffic  control; 
laws,  courts,  and  pxjllce:  tralflc  surveillance  to 
detect  and  correct  potentially  hazardous  con- 
ditions; manpower  and  training;  emergency 
communications,  and  emergency  medical 
services. 

While  It  Is  premature  to  attempt  to  dis- 
cuss specific  standards  that  may  result,  there 
are  a  number  of  areas  which  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  Included.  An  example  Is  that  of 
standards  on  uniform  rules  of  the  road — the 
operating  rules  for  drivers  which  say,  for 
Instance,  that  cars  should  be  driven  on  the 
right-hand  side  al  the  highway  and  which 
provide  for  certain  standard  methods  of  In- 
dicating an  intention  to  turn.  I  believe  that 
everyone  recognizes  that  the  driving  habits 
of  motorists  do  not  change  as  they  cross 


State  boundaries,  and  at  all  the  possible 
areas  for  a  uniform  standard,  this  seems  one 
of  the  most  necessary.  The  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code  provides  such  a  standard  now. 

Another  widely  recognized  need  Is  In  the 
area  of  uniformity  at  signs,  signals,  and 
markings.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  uniformity 
of  driving  rules,  we  have  already  made  sub- 
stantial progress  and  we  possess  a  current 
standard,  the  Manual  on  Uniform  TrsiflVc 
Control  Devices.  It  may  not  be  perfect,  but 
it  gives  us  a  base  on  whlcb  to  buUd.  Un- 
fortunately, even  this  manual  U  far  from 
being  generally  implemented. 

In  some  other  areas,  there  are  existing 
standards  which  may  not  be  as  generally 
accepted  as  these  two  just  mentioned,  but 
which  can  provide  at  least  a  starting  point. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  current  highway  safety  pro- 
grams have  been  guided  largely  by  i»x>fee- 
slonal  judgments  and  by  logical  but  many 
times  untested  assumption.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  exercise  caution  so  as  not  to 
advance  national  standards  too  rapidly  in 
areas  of  uncertainty.  As  a  result,  the  ini- 
tial standards  under  this  law  may  not  go  as 
far  in  certain  areas  as  some  of  us  would 
like  to  see  them  go. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  stated  re- 
peatedly that  a  greatly  expanded  program 
of  research  and  development  will  be  required, 
and  the  ultimate  refinement  of  these  stand- 
ards may  have  to  wait  for  these  research 
findings  or  for  additional  empirical  evidence 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  various  programs 
and  countermeasures. 

As  an  indication  of  this  recognized  need 
for  expanded  research,  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  1967  calls  for  Increased  exf)enditures 
for  safety  research  regardless  of  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  Traffic  Safety  Act. 

I  would  like  to  return  now  to  other  pro- 
visions of  that  bUl. 

Through  this  blU  the  Federal  Government 
would  assume  re^x>nsibUlty  for  assuring 
that  vehicles  sold  and  used  in  Interstate 
commerce  are  manufactured,  and  equipped 
to  provide  optimum  safety — to  minimize 
both  the  possibility  and  the  severity  of 
accidents. 

The  bUl  wotild  give  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation  (or  Commerce)    authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  to  develop  safety  performance_j 
criteria  for  automotive  vehicles  and  tiielr 
components. 

The  Secretary  would  have  authority  to  es- 
tablish mandatory  Federal  safety  perform- 
ance standards  for  motor  vehicles  and  equlp- 
nvent,  but  not  for  2  years  following  enact- 
ment of  the  bin — thus  providing  industi-y  an 
c^portunlty  to  establish  standards  volun- 
tarily. 

After  2  years,  the  Secretary  could  issue 
standards  if  he  finds:  (a)  no  vehicle  safety 
standard  exists,  (b)  existing  performance 
standards  provide  Inadequate  safety  protec- 
tion, (c)  existing  performance  standards  are 
not  based  on  aU  necessary  measurements,  or 
(d)  there  is  insufficient  compliance  with 
existing  performance  standards  to  achieve 
adequate  safety. 

Any  Federal  performance  standard  issued 
by  the  Secretary  would  preempt  a  slmUar 
State  standard. 

Performance  standards  would  be  manda- 
tory on  manufacturers  not  less  than  180  days 
and  not  more  than  2  years  after  Issuance; 
and  they  could  be  enforced  by  Injunction, 
seizure,  and  civil  penalties. 

Standards  would  apply  to  vehicles  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
those  manufactxu-ed  here. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  standards 
we  are  discussing  here  are  concerned  with 
performance  criteria,  not  with  hardware. 
Certainly,  the  Government  has  no  desire  to 
supervise  vehicle  design,  nor  does  It  wish 
to  stifie  Innovation,  nor  does  It  want  to  stymie 
Impromements  by  "locking  in"  a  specified 
piece  of  equipment — as  happened,  for  In- 


stance, in  the  case  of  certain  State  safety 
glass  standards.  RathM-,  the  Federal  con- 
cern should  be  limited  exclusively  to  per- 
formance. It  should  be  concerned,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  measurable  performanoe  of 
a  braking  system,  not  with  the  particular 
type  of  brakes  employed.  The  situation  Is 
analogous  to  buUdlng  codes.  Tou  could 
specify  in  your  code  for  office  building  walls 
a  certain  thickness  of  a  certain  type  of 
brick,  or  you  could  specify  the  mlnlmiun 
load-carrying  characteristics  of  structural 
members  of  the  wall  and  leave  the  builder 
free  to  choose  his  own  materials  and  deelg^n 

Ideally,  Federal  vehicle  safety  standards 
would  never  be  needed.  Continuing  tech- 
nological Improvement  by  the  manufactur- 
ers should  be  translated  into  Increasingly 
safer  vehicles.  But  the  administration's 
bill  will  assure  purchasere,  who  cannot  read- 
ily evaluate  the  safety  of  a  modem  vehicle, 
that  all  vehicles  In  the  future  are  built,  and 
equipped  to  provide  the  greatest  safety  that 
is  technically  and  reasonably  justified. 

The  greatest  competence  within  this  field 
today  is,  of  course,  within  the  auto  industry, 
To  assume  its  responsibiUty  under  this  legis- 
lation, the  Government  must  increase  Its 
competence,  and  to  this  end  the  President  Is 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  National  High- 
way Research  and  "iWt  FaciUty. 

This  faculty,  along  with  expansion  of  re- 
search generally  into  the  causes  and  effects 
of  traffic  accidents,  would  give  the  Govern- 
ment the  capability  it  needs  for  the  sound 
and  methodical  development  of  standards  In 
all  areas  of  the  safety  problem — and  for  the 
development  of  improvement  in  the  high- 
way-vehicle system  which  wUl  make  motor- 
ing safer  for  all  Americans. 

The  President  is  seeking  $3  million  in  fis- 
cal 1967  to  plan  the  research  and  test  facu- 
lty. In  addition,  his  biU  calls  $48  mUUon 
over  the  6-year  period  to  carry  out  the  ve- 
hicle performance  standards  provisions;  plus 
$10  million  In  1967  and  $160  mlUion  in  the 
6-year  period  for  additional  traffic  safety 
research. 

These  funds  would  permit  the  Secretary  to 
support  research  within  the  various  dei>art- 
ments  of  the  Federal  Government  and  with-  / 
out,  through  grants  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities. Institutions,  and  individuals.  He 
'also  could  support  training  and  feUowshlp 
programs  and  demonstration  projects.  The 
national  highway  research  center.  In  addition 
to  providing  facilities  for  Interdisciplinary 
research,  would  also  provide  a  national  acci- 
dent data  center  to  help  guide  future  re- 
search and  operational  programs. 

I  believe  the  President  has  proposed  an 
aggressive  highway  safety  program,  one  that 
Is  equal  to  the  gravity  of  the  problem  before 
us.  It  calls  for  a  cooperative  effort  both  be- 
tween pubUc  and  private  Interests  and  be- 
tween all  levels  of  government.  It  asks  all 
of  VIS  to  accept  our  share  of  the  responsibiUty 
for  solving  what  has  become  the  Nation's 
most  serious  public  health  problem,  and  It 
offers  xis  a  practical  and  effective  plan  to 
tackle  that  problem — ^to  the  benefit  of  aH  of 
us. 


PreterTing  Oar  Natural  Beauty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF        , 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF  TXrmESSEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Er- 
wln  Record,  Erwln,  Tenn.,  recently  made 
a  concrete  suggestion  on  how  we  can  pre- 
serve the  natural  beauty  of  our  Nation. 
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The  paper  did  not  advocate  big  Fed- 
eral spending:  In  fact.  It  did  not  even 
mention  it. 

The  proposal  \s  a  simple  one,  baaed  on 
Individual  responsibility,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  take  note  of  it  here,  and 
that  it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  our  citizens. 

Matukal   Beautt    Pkeservation    Is   Job   fob 
evbetonc 

Why  ahould  you  be  interested  In  the 
beauty  ot  our  roadsides,  farms,  parks,  and 
clUes? 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  In  the  fact 
that  what  you  see  affects  you  and  how  you 
live.  Natural  beauty  Is  inspiring  and  ia  ap- 
preciated by  everyone.  But  we  have  been 
letting  it  slip  away  from  us.  It  Is  time  to 
■top  the  downward  trend  and  malce  the  few 
changes  that  are  necessary  In  order  to  create 
and  keep  the  natural  beauty  of  this  country. 

First,  we  need  to  stop  Uttering  of  high- 
ways and  parks.  Tou  may  notice  that  once 
an  area  is  clean,  the  majority  of  people  will 
keep  it  clean.  We  need  to  assist  with  re- 
moval or  screening  of  Junkyards.  Somehow 
It  is  depressing  to  see  piled  by  the  road  the 
•arller  cars  not  much  different  from  the  one 
you  now  take  pride  In  driving. 

CommunltieB  need  to  give  a  little  more  at- 
tention to  mowing  of  weeds,  clean  highways, 
and  attractive  homes.  Again,  when  things 
look  good,  most  people  will  keep  them  that 
my.  _^^_^^^^^_ 

If  Thomas  Jefferson  Came  Back  Toda^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

or  Nrw  HAMPSMiax 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
xmanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  extremely 
Interesting  piece  of  fiction  with  a  non- 
fictional  point,  by  Lowell  B.  Mason, 
which  appears  in  the  April  issue  of  Na- 
tion's Business. 

Mr.  Mason,  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
for  many  years  and  one  with  a  distin- 
guished record  In  public  service,  enjoys 
a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  thought- 
fxil  and  effective  storyteller.  His  imagi- 
native night  time  encounter  with 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  the  great  memorial 
erected  in  his  name  on  the  edge  of  Wash- 
ington's Tidal  Basin,  is  both  enjoyable 
and  provocative  reading.  In  the  face  of 
Jefferson's  obser/ation,  "That  govern- 
ment is  best  which  governs  least,"  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  dismay  with  which 
our  third  President  might  view  the  cor- 
rosive influence  of  big  government  to- 
day. 

"If  Thomas  Jefferson  Came  Back  To- 
day" is  a  fascinating  story  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  American  public. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ir  Thomas  jDratsoN  Cams  Back  Tooat 


(Here  he  describes  a  midnight  encounter 
with  the  ghost  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  calls 
for  a  new  declaration  ot  Independence  from 
the  shackles  on  tree  enterprise  today. 

(Mr.  Mason  has  served  In  both  leglslatlTS 
and  executive  branches  of  government,  and  at 
National,  State,  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

(He  was  also  counsel  for  the  National  Re- 
covery Revenue  Board  and  the  U.S.  Senate's 
Interstate    (Commerce    Subcommittee. 

(He  wrote  the  book.  "The  Language  of 
Dissent." ) 

It  was  a  soft  AprU  night.  By  the  time  I 
arrived,  the  Jefferson  Memorial  was  de- 
serted. I  parked  and  strode  up  the  broad, 
marble  steps.  Back  of  me  the  dark  Tidal 
Basin  twinkled  in  the  reflected  lights  of  the 
Washington  sky.  In  front  loomed  the  great 
white   dome. 

I  stood  at  the  entrance  all  alone.  In  a  few- 
est of  gigantic  stone  columns. 

Ground  fog  clung  in  silvery  layers  to  the 
steps  and  lower  pedestal  of  the  memorial. 
Inside,  a  particularly  thick  mist  swirled  at 
the  foot  of  Jefferson's  huge  bronze  statue. 

In  its  midst  stood  someone  in  a  long  black 
academic  gown,  wearing  a  curled  wig  simi- 
lar to  those  worn  by  barristers  and  attorneys 
In  colonial   times. 

The  figure  turned  toward  me  and  leveled 
its  piercing  grey  eyes  on  me.  I  advanced  and 
held  out  my  hand.  "Mr.  Jefferson,  I  be- 
lieve?"       •  , 

He  smUed.  \ 

"What  do  you  think  of  your  statue,  Mr. 
President?"  » 

"Excellent,  excellent,"  be  replied.  "And  I 
like  the  style  of  the  building — modesty 
keepe  me  from  praising  it  too  much." 

We  both  laughed.  The  architects  who 
designed  it  tiad  adapted  the  style  he,  an 
architect  in  his  own  right,  used  when  he 
built  his  home,  Montlcello.  ^^ 

"And  I  admire  the  Idea  of  puttlng^Hrpts 
from  my  writings  in  the  panels  on  tS^^hills. 
There  are  two  phrases  I  like  especially: 

"  'I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men 
whether  acting  singly  or  collectively'  and 
That  government  is  beet  which  governs 
least.' 

"The  first  Is  here  on  the  wall. 

"The  second?  Perhaps  a  sense  of  delicacy 
persuaded  the  builder  (the  greatest  and 
omnipotent  government  In  the  world)  to 
leave  It  off. 

"The  present-day  liberals  have  built  tbs 
largest  centrally  controlled  bureaucracy  in 
the  world.  You  can  hardly  expect  them  to 
like  the  old-fashioned  maxim,  The  least 
governed  the  best." 

"Though  these  men  may  hate  to  admit  it, 
the  private  enterprise  system  most  closely 
resembles  the  framework  of  government  yotir 
forefathers  established."  he  said  as  he  gazed 
out  across  the  nUsty  tidal  basin. 

"The  right  of  the  customer  to  make  his 
own  choice  Is  the  democratic  pwlnclple  by 
which  your  executive  and  legislators  are 
chosen.  But  the  storekeeper  also  has  a  right 
which  is  quite  undemocratic.  Even  if  51  per- 
cent of  bis  customers  want  to  take  his  goods 
and    pass    them   out   the   windows   to   their 


(By  Lowell  B.  Mason) 
(Note. — Lowell  B.  Maaon.  the  author.  Is  a 
distinguished  former  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Oommisslon.  a  lover  of  history,  a  war- 
rior against  bureaucracy,  and  a  noted  story- 
teller. 


•a  rihall  never  forget  that  night  some  200 
years  ago;  cold,  windy,  wet.  snowy.  Paris 
weather  can  be  very  disagreeable  In  February. 
In  those  days  the  American  Government  fur- 
nished no  mansions  for  its  ambassadors 
•cross  the  seas.  I  rented  the  beet  my  own 
pocket  could  afford.  The  Hotel  de  Langeac 
was  a  big  old  house;  high  ceilings,  thick  walls, 
with  tall  French  windows  looking  out  on  the 
Champs  Elys^es. 

"It  was  midnight.  I  was  in  my  study, 
expecting  the  visitors.  Petit,  the  butler 
(whom  I  had  brought  from  America) .  moved 
silently  about  the  room,  stirring  the  Are, 
setting  out  wine  glasses,  decanters  of  maderta 
and  lighting  candles. 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette  had  asked  me  to 
receive  a  few  of  his  friends.  Lafayette,  the 
man  who  with  a  paltry  1,200  New  England 
Mlnutemen  saved  Virginia  from  the  ravages 
of  the  British — the  man  who  now  that  I  was 
ambassador  constantly  counseled  and  aided 
me  in  my  diplomatic  affairs,  wanted  me  to 
meet  a  few  friends?    Of  coxirse. 

"I  stood  watching  in  the  dark  alcove  be- 
tween the  curtains  and  the  window. 

"The  snow  had  stopped.  In  front  of  me 
lay  the  Champs  Elys^es,  shrouded  in  white 
save  for  the  black  iron  palings  at  the  ends. 
The  street  lamps  swinging  in  the  wind  gave 
a  feeble,  flickering  light  to  the  scene. 

"Presently  a  carriage — two  cairiagee — 
drew  up  to  the  door.  There  was  the  Marquis; 
there  was  Bamave,  a  handsome  young  law- 
yer who  was  already  rivaling  Mirabeau's 
oratory  (tor  this  quality  he  lost  his  head 
on  the  guillotine  3  years  later) .  There 
was  Moumir;  a  judge  from  Grenoble.  Alex- 
andre Lameth  and  others  whose  names  I 
forget. 

"I  greeted  them;  chairs  were  drawn  does 
to  the  fire,  glosses  fllled. 

"  'Monsleiu'  Ambassador,'  said  the  Judge 
from  Grecnoble,  "tell  us  of  conditions  as  you 
see  them  here.' 

"It  is  the  best  of  times,"  I  replied  wryly. 

rRANCE   ON  THE  BBINK 

"  "You  have  a  happy  king  on  your  throne. 
Every  day  when  he  awakens,  four  footmen  in 
powdered  wigs,  embroidered  coats,  and  gold 
lace  serve  him  chocolate  In  bed.  He  hunts 
with  his  hounds  all  morning,  drinks  with  his 
courtiers  all  afternoon,  and  sleeps  with  whom 
he  pleases  all  night.  Two  hundred  thousand 
troops  stand  ready  to  guard  the  safety  of  His 
Most  Serene  Ctirlstian  Majesty.  His  dear 
wife — brilliant,  tieautlful,  and  so  witty;  her 
reply  to  the  Abb6  Amoud,  when  he  told  her 
the  people  cried  for  bread,  will  go  down  In 
history  as  the  bon  mot  of  the  era:  "What,  no 
bread?    Then  let  them  eat  cake." 

"  'Merchants  catering  to  the  carriage  trade 
are  swamped  with  orders  for  lace,  perfumes, 
fine  silk  and  Inordinate  amounts  of  wine, 
beef,  mutton,  coffee  and  all  the  other  niceties 
of  life  that  betoken  a  well-fed,  privileged 
class. 

"  'To  monsieur's  eyes  it  Is  fair  Indeed,  but 
through  the  eyes  of  a  conunon  citizen  of 
America,  it  Is  the  worst  of  times.  Have  you 
ever  visited  the  faubourg  of  Saint  Antolne? 
No  need  to — for  even  the  stylish  streets  of 


favorltw^ln  the  back  alley,  they  cannot  doit_«»«  PrivUeged  flare  up  with  the  sore«  of  revo- 


"The  checks  and  balances  of  the  comijeti- 
tlve  market  are  as  inviolable  as  the  checks 
and  balances  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  should  be.  In  the  free  market, 
the  responsibility  for  the  Individual's  welfare 
rests  on  his  own  endeavor.  And  no  honest 
merchant  ever  lived  who  took  from  his  cus- 
tomers according  to  their  abUlty  and  gave  to 
others  according  to  their  need. 

"Your  nUdnlght  visit  to  me  here  reminds 
me  of  a  similar  midnight  experience  I  had 
when  in  Parts  nearly  200  years  ago.  lAfayette 
and  a  group  of  F'rench  patriots  came  to  me 
for  advice." 

We  settled  ourselves  as  comfortably  as  a 
stone  bench  allows  and  here  is  the  story  Mr. 
Jefferson  told : 


lution. 

"  'I  was  standing  one  evening  last  week  in 
front  of  the  Club  de  Valols,  waiting  for  my 
carriage.  A  mob  of  sans-culottes  came 
marching  down  the  street.  On  the  end  of  a 
pikestaff  was  the  head  of  M.  de  Poulon,  one 
of  the  king's  ministers,  his  naked  body 
dragged  behind. 

"  "His"  Majesty's  government,  despite  all  Its 
apparent  means  of  strength,  is  fast  crumbling 
from  waste,  mismanagement,  oppression,  and 
debt.' 

"Suddenly  ashamed  at  my  own  frankness  I 
•topped  short. 

"Save  for  the  howling  wind  outside  and  ths 
crackling  fire  within  there  was  deathly  «1- 
lenoa. 
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"And  then  young  Alexandre  Lameth,  a 
nobleman,  prominent  in  the  Club  dea 
Jacobins  (this  was  before  popular  consensus 
put  Robespierre  at  Its  head )  Ep>oke  op,  "Mon- 
sieur Ambassador,  we  know  everything  yoa 
say  is  true,  and  we  know  ws  can  stop  this 
madness  only  If  we  adopt  a  constitution  that 
protects  the  liberties  of  all.  Tomorrow  I 
shall  renounce  my  titles  and  prerogatives. 
And  If  you  will  tell  us  what  measures  In 
your  own  system  of  government  are  best 
fitted  to  our  present  need,  I  shall  propose 
them  to  our  constituent  assembly  In  Ver- 
salUes'." 

Pausing  in  his  story,  Mr.  Jefferson  arose 
from  the  stone  l>ench  we  were  sitting  on 
and  stood  over  me. 

"Don't  get  up,"  he  said,  "Just  turn  your 
head  slightly  and  read  the  last  sentence  on 
the  panel  directly  behind  you." 
It  said: 

"I  know  but  one  code  of  morality  for  men 
whether  acting  singly  or  collectively."' 
"Mr.  Jefferson,  I  don't  see  the  relevance." 
"What  I  said  to  M.  Lameth  has  never  been 
recorded.  Lafayette  and  his  frtends  came  to 
my  house  for  what  you  call  an  off-the-record 
conference.  But  Its  import  can  be  seen  from 
items  in  my  diary  and  elsewhere. 

"What  I  said  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
price  of  bread;  nor  did  I  speak  but  casually 
of  the  waste  and  profligacy  of  the  French 
Government  that  in  1776  was  In  debt  37  mil- 
lion livres.  I  was  not  speaking  of  their 
financial  bankruptcy,  but  of  the  moral  bank- 
ruptcy that  attends  any  nation  which  has  a 
double  standard  of  morals,  setting  one  group 
above  another.  I  told  them  there  should  be 
but  one  code  for  all.  This  they  did  not  have. 
Louis  allowed  his  favorites  to  Impose  the 
corv6e,  use  lettres  de  cachet,  profit  from  the 
collection  of  taxes  and  put  peasants  to  the 
inquisition. 

"This  absolute  power  of  the  favorites  abso- 
lutely corrupted  the  favorites. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  diplomatic  immu- 
nity, rm  sure  Louis  XVI  would  have  clapped 
me  in  the  Bastille  for  my  frankness,  along 
with  the  worthy  patriots  who  came  to  my 
house.  As  it  was.  they  all  went  to  the  guillo- 
tine (except  Lafayette  and  one  other  who 
escaped ) .  They  were  sent  not  by  Loiiis,  but 
by  the  democratic  consensus  they  espoused." 

THK   CORVtE   AGAIN 

Again  I  Interrupted.  "What  do  our  busi- 
nessmen care  about  the  French  corv6e7  I 
know  the  corv6e  forced  a  man  to  donate  a 
certain  number  of  days  each  year  (or  i>ay  the 
equivalent  In  cash)  to  some  overlord  for  the 
privilege  of  working.  But  in  America  every- 
body has  the  right  to  work  without  paying 
tribute  to  anyone." 

"Everybody?"  asked  Mr.  Jefferson. 

"Well,  in  19  States  they  can;  and  several 
State  constitutions  g^uarantee  it." 

"The  liberals  have  promised  to  Impose  the 
corv6e  here  In  America,  haven't  they?"  asked 
Mr.  Jefferson. 

"I  suppose  so.  If  you  want  to  put  It  that 
way.  You  also  said  something  about  trial 
by  J\iry.  You  know  everybody  In  America 
has  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  Due  process 
Interposes  a  judge  and  a  judicial  proceeding 
between  the  citizen  and  the  coercion  of  the 
■tate.  It  is  done  so  tliat  an  objective  mind 
might  weigh  the  facts  before  assessing  a  pen- 
alty or  inflicting  a  burden. 

"The  right  to  ptinlsh  is  too  precious  to  en- 
trust to  those  whose  job  it  is  to  prosecute." 

Mr.  Jefferson  smiled.  "So  far  as  your 
businessman  is  concerned,  isn't  your  Federal 
Trade  Commission  policeman,  judge,  and  Jury 
combined?" 

"Well,  Mr.  Jefferson,  we  are  supposedly  a 
nation  on  the  move.  We  can't  be  bothered 
with  the  law's  cumbersome  delays.  Certainly 
you  dont  mean  to  say  your  criticism  of  LouU 
iVI's  lettres  de  cachet  and  inquisition  ap- 
plies to  us?" 


"Not  If  yoa  are  a  burglar,  a  bank  robber, 
a  Senator,  a  Congressman,  a  professor,  or 
anyone  else  not  engaged  in  interstate  cc«n- 
merce.  But  if  you  are  a  businessman,  watch 
out.  You  may  be  put  to  the  Inquisition, 
and  your  company  may  be  subjected  to  a 
$100  a  day  penalty  if  you  fail  to  respond 
promptly.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  so  ruled. 

"As  for  lettres  de  cachet,  in  some  States 
a  businessman  may  be  held  without  benefit 
of  counsel  and  without  trial  by  a  govern- 
ment agent  (not  a  policeman)  until  he 
answers  questions  pertaining  to\he  economy. 

"You  know."  Mr.  Jefferson  wenV,on,  "some 
politicians  who  publicly  cry  for  the  Illiter- 
ate's right  to  vote,  privately  confide  in  the 
bosom  of  their  own  Intellectual  gatherings, 
■only  the  elite  are  fit  to  govern.'  Politicians 
pay  the  price  of  hypocrisy  for  election,  just 
as  employees  of  corporations  pay  the  price 
of  silent  acquiescence  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

"Why  shut  the  door  on  all  voices  except 
consensus?  Is  it  for  fear  one's  soul  might 
hear  and  come  out  and  m.ike  a  scene?" 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  obviously  moved.  As  I 
looked  over  his  bent  shoulders,  the  tall  white 
pillars  of  the  entrance  made  a  frame  for 
the  sharp,  white  needle  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  against  the  blue-black  sky. 

FACING    liOUIS    XVl'S    PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Jefferson  continued:  "It  Is  the  best 
of  times.  You  are  producing  goods  and  serv- 
ices at  the  rate  of  well  over  $700  billion  this 
year.  When  the  Great  Society  has  reached 
the  apex  of  material  utility,  man  will  have 
gained  the  whole  world.  He  may  be  rich  in 
everything  but  himself. 

"Yet  it  is  the  worst  of  times.  America 
faces  many  of  the  same  problems  today  that 
beset  France  in  the  days  of  Louis  XVI.  Then 
the  monarchy  was  engaged  in  creating  its 
own  decadence.  Today  the  Great  Society 
is  democratizing  decadence.  Your  liberal 
consensus  is  pouring  out  many  billions  of 
dollars  a  year — much  of  it  on  252  separate 
welfare  programs,  yet  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate births  In  the  last  decade  Is  more  than 
half  the  entire  population  of  America  when 
I  was  born. 

"Your  population  is  Increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  but  crime  is  increasing  four 
times  faster  than  your  population — Juvenile 
crime,  five  times  faster.  In  New  York  City, 
public  housing  furnishes  the  disadvantaged 
with  apartments  costing  $15,000  each,  with 
tree-lined  malls,  playgrounds,  and  the  other 
amenities  of  gracious  living.  And  with  more 
police  protection  assigned  to  it  than  the  rest 
of  the  city.  It  has  a  crime  rate  even  lilgher. 

"The  businessman  hates  the  increasing 
role  of  government  in  the  marketplace,  with 
its  political  favoritism — playing  one  man 
against  the  other;  its  double  standard  of 
morals — subsidies,  grants-in-aid,  benefac- 
tions for  some,  paid  by  taxes  from  others; 
exceptions  from  antitrust  laws  for  socne, 
jails  for  others. 

"When  I  was  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  we  sent  a  ]>eaoe  mission  to  France — 
G«rry,  Plnckney,  and  Marshall. 

"Talleyrand's  brokers,  referred  to  In  "the 
public  prints  as  Messrs.  X,  Y,  and  Z,  sought 
to  obtain  a  bribe  from  them.  The  pubUe 
Indignation  at  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  bribe 
from  American  officials  was  overwhelming. 

"But  today  secret  brtljery,  with  millions 
of  unvouchered  funds.  Is  an  important  part 
of  the  State  Department's  foreign  jxrflcy. 
Debate  either  by  Congress  or  the  man  on  the 
street  centers  not  around  Its  morality,  Imt 
are  you  getting  your  money's  worth?" 

With  that.  Mr.  Jefferson  bowed  to  me, 
turned  and  slowly  made  his  way  across  the 
marble  floor.  His  academic  robe,  his  white 
combed  wig.  his  stately  figure,  all  proclaimed 
here.  Indeed,  was  a  great  and  historic  fig- 
ure. 


Once  again  the  fog  drifted  in  and  circled 
about  the  base  of  the  bronze  statue. 

A  faint  glow  showed  In  the  east.  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson walked  slowly  toward   It. 

He  txirned  and  faced  me  sternly  for  the 
last  time : 

"Your  Founding  Fathers  gave  you  a  re- 
public, which  guarantees  a  division  and 
balancing  of  authority  as  opposed  to  the 
concentration  of  power  of  a  king  In  a  mon- 
archy, of  a  demagog  In  a  pure  democracy  or 
In  an  overzealous  court. 

"Tell  our  friends  that  untU  there  is  but 
one  code  of  morality  for  men  whether  act- 
ing singly  or  collectively,  that  Government 
is  best  which  governs  least." 

A  silvery  mist  gathered  about  him.  He 
was  gone. 


Joseph  A.  Corgan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
the  distinguished  careers  of  our  fine  civil 
servants  pass  unnoticed,  and  they  come 
to  mind  only  when  we  need  help  or  ad- 
vice. Occasionally,  however,  a  man  may 
be  so  distinguished  in  his  woi*  that  time 
is  taken  to  applaud  his  excellence,  and 
to  give  him  the  recognition  which  he  so 
richly  deserves. 

Yesterday,  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Joseph  A,  Corgan,  the  head  of 
the  Anthracite  Division  was  so  honored. 
Here  is  a  flne  man,  the  father  of  a  won- 
derful family,  who  has  worked  26  long 
years  In  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  He  has 
become  a  friend  of  mine  since  my  coming 
to  the  Congress.  He  has  shown  a  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  problems  of 
my  people  In  the  anthracite  area,  and 
has  done  his  best  to  expedite  programs 
to  help  them  in  their  need.  To  see  him 
honored  by  receiving  a  gold  medal  and 
a  citation  for  distinguished  service  wks 
Indeed  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  ray 
life.  With  your  permission,  I  will  ap- 
pend here  the  citation  accorded  Mr. 
Corgan  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
service  in  conserving  and  developing  the 
Nation's  resources: 

THK  SECSETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 

Washington. 
cttation    for    DISnNCtnSHKD     SESVICC: 
JOSEPH    A.    corgan 

In  recognition  of  outstanding  service  In 
conserving  and  developing  the  Nation's  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Corgan's  career  with  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  started  In  1940  In  Washington.  D.C. 
Today,  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Anthra- 
cite, he  has  displayed  remarkable  ability  In  - 
carrying  out  responsibilities  brought  to  the 
Department  by  passage  of  the  Pedersd  Mine 
Water  Control  Act.  which  brought  responsi- 
bility for  administration  of  mine  drainage, 
mine  subsidence,  and  other  resource  and 
public  health  and  safety  projects.  Adminis- 
tration of  the  program  and  direction  of  re- 
search on  anthracite  called  for  great  tact 
and  resourcefulness  owing  to  the  fact  that 
interests  of  citizens  groups,  county  and  mu- 
lUclpal  authorlUes,  industrial  representa- 
tives. Federal  legislators,  and  departmental 
officials  were  often  conflicting.  Mr.  Corgan 
displayed  the  utmost  objectivity  In  resolving 
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the  many  pressing  problems  brought  to  him 
by  his  Bureau  respoiulblUtlea  and  his  emi- 
nent and  dedicated  serrlce  may  be  measured 
by  considering  that  he  has  directed  to  com- 
pletion 27  drainage  projects  with  no  adverse 
crttldsm.  These  projects  have  prevented 
3  btUlon  gallons  of  water  annually  from  en- 
tering mines  which  would  have  later  been 
discharged  Into  streams  in  an  acid  state. 
Currently,  public  health  and  safety  projects 
are  in  progress  and  when  completed  will  pre- 
serve schools,  churches,  utilities,  and  human 
lives  from  mine  subsidence.  Mr.  Corgan  has 
responded  to  the  Nation's  needs  by  conserv- 
ing Its  resources  through  service  of  the  high- 
est degree  and  In  recognition  of  this,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  bestows  Its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

SnrwArr  L.  TTdaix, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Paymenb  aad  Inflatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF   PKirNSTLVASriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TQE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Aprik  7,  1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  balance-of-payments  editorial 
which  ai>peared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  2. 

This  editorial  clearly  points  out  the 
dilemma  caused  by  the  rising  tide  of  in- 
flation in  this  country  and  restrictions 
placed  Ml  the  Investment  policy  of  Amer- 
ican nrms.  U.S.  industry  is  forced  to  In- 
vest Its  dcdlars  in  this  country.  If  nat- 
ural economic  forces  were  permitted  to 
act.  some  of  this  money  would  be  invested 
abroad,  thereby  dampening  the  infla- 
tionary spiral. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Patmewts  and  Infxjition 

Commerce  Secretary  John  T.  Connor  re- 
ports that  American  companies,  following  the 
injunctions  of  the  administration's  voluntary 
balance-of-payments  program,  reduced  their 
direct  foreign  Investments  In  the  latter  part 
of  1965.  Perhap*  this  news  wlU  Impress 
skepUcs.  especially  those  in  Western  Europe, 
who  doubted  that  the  Government  would  re- 
duce the  outflow  of  Investment  funds  by  per- 
suasion. But  It  Is  hardly  to  be  welcomed  by 
thoae  who  are  concerned  about  this  coun- 
try's balance-of-paymente  position  over  the 
long  run  and  the  Immediate  threat  of  do- 
mestic Inflation. 

Foe  19«5  the  outflow  for  direct  foreign  In- 
veatmenu  is  estimated  at  $3  3  billion,  but  the 
Income  or  receipts  from  direct  investments 
were  $4  1  MlUon,  thus  leaving  a  surplus  ot 
•0.8  billion.  That  surplus,  however,  serious- 
ly understates  the  contribution  of  direct  In- 
vestments to  this  countrjr's  balance-of-pay- 
ments position.  As  direct  Investments  In- 
crease, exports  also  rise  as  Am«rlcan  com- 
panies supply  equipment  and  semlOnlshed 
products  to  their  overseas  affiliates. 

By  restricting  the  outflow  of  capital  funds 
and  compelling  American  affiliates  to  flnance 
abroad  at  very  high  costs,  the  Government 
m.-»y  be  able  to  reduce  the  overall  payment* 
deficit.  But  the  gain.  If  any,  will  be  short 
lived.  By  reducing  the  volume  of  direct  for- 
eign Investment  below  the  desired  level,  tba 
Government  Is  oompelUng  American  enter- 


prise to  forgo  profitable  ventures.  Lost  In- 
vestment opportunities — and  ttie  exports  that 
woxild  have  resulted  from  them — will  weaken 
this  country's  payments  poeltlan  In  the  fu- 
ture. 

Restricting  the  outflow  of  direct  investment 
funds  also  conflicts  with  the  Government's 
efforts  to  check  Inflationary  pressures.  Oor- 
porpte  funds  that  cannot  flow  overseas  where 
prospective  proflt  rates  are  higher  will  be  In- 
vested In  this  country  at  a  time  when  the 
rate  of  capital  formation  Is  so  high  as  to 
threaten  price  stability.  Without  restric- 
tions, a  rise  In  the  outflow  of  capital  f\inds, 
together  with  the  deterioration  of  the  trade 
balance  that  typically  occurs  during  booms, 
would  tend  to  check  Inflation. 

Exu-opean  attacks  on  the  dollar  and  this 
Government's  unwise  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate the  payments  deficit  by  restricting  capi- 
tal movements  have  Inhibited  the  operations 
of  the  mechanisms  by  which  payments  Im- 
balances are  efficiently  adjusted.  In  a  more 
rationally  ordered  worifi,  oiie  In  which  liberal 
economic  principles  were  granted  more  than 
llpservlce,  the  balance-of-payments  adjust- 
ment mechanism  could  be  an  effective  check 
against  Inflation. 


Hearings  Scheduled  at  De*  Moines,  Iowa« 
on  LefisIatioD  To  Prohibit  Large-Scale 
Packer-Feeding  Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  from  today,  on  April  21,  hearings 
will  begin  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  H.R. 
12115,  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  to 
prohibit  the  large-scale  feeding  of  live- 
stock by  meatpacking  Arms  and  retail 
chainstores  engaged  in  meatpacking  op- 
erations. 

The  hearings,  to  be  held  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and  Peed 
Grains  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, are  scheduled  for  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  both  April  21  and  22  in 
the  house  chamber  of  the  Iowa  State 
Capitol  Building. 

In  my  view,  a  careful  and  objective 
congressional  inquiry  into  packer-feed- 
ing operations  Is  badly  needed  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  field  hearings  in  Des 
Moines  will  provide  the  subcommittee 
with  valuable  and  detailed  information 
on  this  subject. 

For  those  who  may  be  interested,  I  am 
Including  in  my  remarks  a  notice  re- 
garding the  Des  Moines  hearings: 
Notice  of  Hearings  on  H.R.  12115 

Hearings  on  H.R.  12115,  a  bUl  by  Repre- 
sentative BcRT  BANDSTRA.  Of  lowa,  to  pro- 
hibit large-scale  feeding  of  livestock  by 
meatpacking  flrms  and  retail  chainstores  en- 
gaged in  meatpacking  operations,  will  be  held 
at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  on  Thursday,  AprU  21. 
and  Friday,  April  22. 

The  hearings  will  be  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  of  the 
House  Coqamittee  on  Agriculture  and  will  be 
conducted  in  the  house  chamber  of  the  Iowa 
State  Capitol  Building.  The  subcommittee 
plans  to  hear  testimony  during  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  both  April  21  and  22.  The 
exact  time  schedule  for  the  bearings  will  be 
annoimced  later. 


Anyone  wishing  to  testify  should,  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  write  or  phone:  Mr. 
Fred  McLaln,  State  Office,  UB.  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service, 
third  floor,  Iowa  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
(phone:  area  code  515.  284—4213). 

The  subcommittee  will  make  every  effort 
to  bear  oral  testimony  from  all  witnesses. 
However.  In  the  event  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons wish  to  appear,  this  may  prove  Impos- 
sible. Therefore.  It  Is  requested  that  aU 
prospective  witnesses  prepare  a  written 
statement  of  their  views  to  submit  to  the 
subcommittee,  In  case  they  cannot  be  beard 
orally. 

Also,  whenever  possible.  It  would  be  help- 
ful if  witnesses  provide  12  additional  copies 
of  their  prepared  statements  to  the  subcom- 
mlttse  for  use  by  its  members  during  the 
hearings. 

The  subcommittee  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.R.  12115  in  Washington,  DC,  at  a  date  to 
be  announced  later.  The  purpose  of  the 
field  hearings  at  Des  Moines,  In  part.  Is  to 
obtain  the  views  of  those  who  might  not  b« 
able  to  come  to  Washington.  However,  the 
subcommittee  will  hear  testimony  or  accept 
statements  during  the  field  hearings  from 
any  individual,  organization,  or  firm  with  an 
Interest  In  this  legislation. 

H.R.  12115,  which  would  amend  the  Pack- 
ers and  Stockyards  Act  of  1921.  provides  for 
(1)  banning  Uvestock  feeding  by  packing 
firms,  or  by  retail  chainstores  engaged  in 
meatpacking  operations,  with  more  than  $1 
million  In  annual  gross  sales;  (2)  barring  any 
officer  or  director  of  such  firms,  or  any  owner 
of  more  than  5  percent  of  the  stock  In  such 
a  firm,  from  engaging  In  livestock  feeding; 
and  (3)  prohibiting  such  Anna  from  pur- 
chasing livestock  for  slaughter  by  means  of 
feeding  contracts  with  Individual  farmers. 


Verrazzano  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
particular  pleasure  in  joining  with  my 
Italian-American  friends  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  whose 
discoveries  played  an  important  part  In 
our  American  history. 

On  or  about  April  17.  1524,  this  daring 
and  adventurous  Florentine  navigator 
sailed  his  ship  into  New  York  Harbor  and 
sent  a  small  boat  through  the  narrows 
to  explore  upper  New  York  Bay. 

The  widespread  public  Interest  In  Ver- 
razzano and  appreciation  of  his  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  country  motivated  the  issuance  of  a 
commemorative  stamp  to  honor  his  name 
in  1964.  Also,  in  1964.  a  suspension 
bridge  across  the  narrows  of  New  York 
Harbor  was  completed,  appropriately 
l)earing  the  name  of  Verrazzano. 

When  we  honor  Verrazzano  for  hl« 
great  deeds,  we  also  think  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  great  men  of  Italian  birtb 
or  descent  who  have  done  so  much  for 
America.  There  is  no  more  dlfQcult  de- 
cision men  can  make  than  to  leave  their 
homeland,  and  their  family  ties,  to  be- 
gin a  new  life  in  another  land.  Oar 
Nation's  strength  has  been  built  by  many 
groups  from  many  lands.  No  group  has 
contributed  more — few  so  much — as  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Italy. 


Respect  for  the  American  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  make  it  a 
criminal  offense,  punishable  by  a  fine  up 
to  $10,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  5  yeara, 
to  publicly  desecrate  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  at  any  place. 

You  will  recall  that  I  stated  in  a  speech 
on  the  House  floor  that  my  action  fol- 
lowed a  recent  shameful  incident  in  my 
district  which  resulted  in  the  public  and 
deliberate  desecration  of  the  American 
flag. 

When  I  returned  to  my  office,  I  found 
on  my  desk  a  copy  of  the  Cordele  Dis- 
patch, the  daily  newspaper  from  the  city 
where  demonstrators  pulled  down  the 
flags  of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  made  a  public  display  of 
tearing  them. 

I  found  in  that  newspaper  a  column 
by  K  W.  "Sassyfrass"  Mathews,  one  of 
the  most  respected  editors  in  the  Second 
District  of  Georgia.  In  a  cogent  manner, 
Mr.  Mathews  describes  his  respect  for 
the  American  flag,  the  shameful  dese- 
cration of  that  symbol  of  freedom,  and 
the  need  for  making  such  action  a  first- 
class  Federal  offense.  I  would  like  to 
share  his  column  with  my  colleagues: 
E.  W.  "Sassyfrass"  Mathews  Sats 

This  writer  can  remember  as  a  child  how 
he  was  taught,  both  at  school,  at  church,  and 
at  home  to  respect  the  American  flag  and 
the  many  things  it  stood  for. 

He  can  remember  how,  during  World  War  I, 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
bled  and  died  for  the  principles  of  democracy. 

He  can  remember  Worlcf  War  II.  the  Ko- 
rean conflict  (as  it  was  termed  by  Mr.  Tru- 
man) too — not  to  mention  the  present  un- 
pleasantness In  Vietnam  today — when  his 
own  sons  and  the  sons  of  many  friends  went 
away  to  war  to  defend  the  flag  of  these 
United  States — the  very  symbol  of  freedom 
througout  the  world. 

On  Thursday  afternoon.  In  front  of  the 
Crisp  County  Courthouse,  In  full  view  of  Cor- 
dele police  officers,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  so 
we  understand  at  least  one  agent  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  flag  by  a  bunch  of  hood- 
lums, under  the  guise  of  civil  rights,  took 
place. 

When  a  cotintry,  and  its  people  are  forced 
to  put  up  with  the  burning  of  draft  cards 
by  a  bunch  of  lUy-llvereds.  acts  of  violence, 
civil  disobedience  and  desecration  of  iti» 
American  flag,  then  that  country  is  really 
In  a  serious  state  of  affairs. 

Desecration  of  the  flag  Is  only  a  misde- 
meanor under  Georgia  law.  It  shoiild  be  a 
flrst-class  Federal  offense,  although  we  un- 
derstand there  Is  no  such  law  on  the  pages 
of  the  FBI  manual. 

The  perpetrators  of  this  desecration  of  the 
American  flag  should  be  apprehended — even 
if  it  costs  mUllons  of  dollars  such  as  spent 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  to  bring  similar 
culprits  to  the  bar  of  Justice. 

We  further  believe  that  It  Is  time  for  ths 
Johnson  administration  to  tato  some  posi- 
tive action  toward  sparing  peaceful  cities  and 
counties  from  soch  dlsgraoefit  and  oommu- 
histic  actions  as  those  perpetrated  hec«  t^Vt 
week. 


It  U  Ulegal  for  students  to  be  out  of  school. 
It  Is  illegal  to  desecrate  the  flags  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  great  sovereign 
State  of  GecH-gla.  and  It  Is  Illegal  to  destroy 
public  or  personal  property,  so  says  the  laws 
of  these  United  States. 

It  is  time  we  In  Crisp  County  started 
arrest  proceedings  against  students  absent 
from  classrooms — as  weU  as  their  parents — 
and  carry  the  proceedings  through  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  courts. 

It  Is  time  some  of  our  school  officials  re- 
frain from  using  the  TV.  the  radio,  and  out- 
of-town  newspapers  to  make  statements  per- 
taining to  what  Is  happening  in  Crisp  Coun- 
ty, and  took  legal  action  (as  the  law  pro- 
yldes)  against  such  actions.  Instead  of 
lengthy  explantatlons  through  the  aforemen- 
tioned news  media. 

It  is  time  to  call  the  Justice  Department 
Into  Cordele  and  Crisp  County,  so  that  we 
as  citizens  may  leam  from  that  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  If  we  have  any 
rights,  or  If  we  are  a  communistic  state 
without  knowledge  of  the  change  in  gov- 
ernment. 


The  Guessing  Game 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
guessing  game  of  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  an  Increase  in  taxes  has  now  be- 
come one  of  how  big  the  increase  will  be. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  would  prefer 
that  there  would  be  no  increase  at  all, 
and  we  have  suggested  that  Federal 
spending  be  cut  instead. 

These  are  my  fcelinErs  and  also  those 
expressed  in  an  editorial  in  the  Johnson 
City  Press-Chronicle,  which  I  would  like 
to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
(From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronlcle,  Apr.  6,  1966] 
The  Tax  Jxtncle 

Inexorably,  that  AprU  15  deadline  creepeth 
up. 

And  the  struggle  with  the  1040*8  grows 
more  fitful. 

Moreover,  suffering  taxpayers  have  hang- 
ing over  their  heads  the  poeslblUty  of  a  fur- 
ther blow.  Hardly  a  day  passes  that  some 
Federal  official,  from  the  President  down, 
doesn't  say  a  tar  Increase  is  likely. 

Then,  beginning  May  1,  the  system  of 
withholding  Is  going  to  change.  It's  sup- 
posed to  make  a  fellow's  books  balance  better 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  right  now  It  Just 
adds  to  the  general  confusion. 

Whether  the  President  will  go  through  with 
the  rate  Increase  Is  an  Interesting  question. 
He  Is  reluctant  to  do  so  becatise  It  is  an  elec- 
tion year,  and  Congreesmen  running  for  re- 
election always  make  handy  targets  for  frus- 
trated voters.  It  happens  that  most  of  thess 
Congressmen  belong  to  the  President's  p€irty. 

■nmely  tax  cuts  In  1964  and  1966  clearly 
spurred  the  current  economic  expansion, 
thus  validating  one  thesis  of  the  "new  eco- 
nomics." It  remains  In  the  realm  of  theory 
whether  a  timely  and  moderate  tax  Increass 
can  dlspd  the  present  Inflationary  fever 
without  chilling  the  boom  entirely. 

Amid  the  signs  ot  spring,  however,  thers 
are  few  tndlcaUons  that  the  heated-up  econ- 
omy will  simmer  down  of  its  own  soconL 
There  are  many  IndlcaUons  that  the  tem- 
peratiirs  Is  not  only  going  higher  but  goUur 
higher  faster. 


Since  only  a  few  in  Confess  dare  to  talk 
about  cutbacks  In  Federal  spending,  and 
since  wage  and  price  controls  appear  to  be 
out  of  the  question  at  this  time,  an  across- 
the-boexd  tax  hike  begins  to  loom  as  inevi- 
table sooner  or  later.  Given  the  choice,  most 
taxpayers  surely  would  prefer  a  Federal 
spending  cut  instead. 


The  Examined  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966  > 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
press  and  on  the  air  there  has  been 
much  criticism  of  the  administration's 
request  for  funds  to  Implement  various 
Great  Society  programs.  These  dissent- 
ers claim  thaf'wlth  a  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam demanding  our  resources,  efforts  to 
improve  living  conditions  for  the  poverty 
stricken  and  underprivileged  in  our 
country  should  be  left  by  the  wayside. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  public  funds  for 
the  military  are  easily  appropriated,  but 
public  funds  for  the  disadvantaged  are 
begrudgingly  spent. 

An  article  which  appeared  In  the  April 
Issue  of  U.S.  Catholic  appraises  our  cur- 
rent standards  for  spending  and  looks 
searchingly  into  our  moral  attitudes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  have 
missed  reading  this  article.  I  am  includ- 
ing It  In  the  Congressional  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Examined  Life — One  Way  of  Looking 
AT  Evertdat   Manners   and   MoaALs 

Although  opinions  are  sharply  divided  con- 
cerning our  future  policy  In  Vietnam,  hardly 
any  American  disputes  the  multlbllllon  ex- 
penditure to  carry  on  the  war  there.  Some, 
of  course,  grumble  at  the  size  oif  ovir  national 
budget  but  even  these  would  not  want  lives 
to  be  lost  or  the  pursuit  of  military  alms  to 
be  frustrated  for  lack  of  the  arms  or  supplies 
needed. 

Understandably  but  still.  Ironically,  we  can 
always  seem  to  find  the  money  when  our  na- 
tional security  is  threatened,  yet  we  gasp 
when  a  President  asks  even  a  tenth  of  our 
military  budget  to  combate  disease,  water 
and  air  poUutlon,  the  strangulation  of  cities 
due  to  Inadequate  mass  transportation  and 
even  (or  shovild  I  say,  especially)  the  steady 
disintegration  of  people  tr^ped  for  genera- 
tion after  generation  In  a  poverty  culture. 

Congressmen  who  wouldn't  dare  raise  evea 
an  eyebrow  In  opposition  to  the  appropria- 
tions demanded  by  the  miUtary  engage  in 
shameless  demagoguery  and  conscienceless 
log  rolUng  when  multlbllllon-dollar  programs 
to  raise  the  Uvlng  standards  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate In  this  country  are  suggested.  The 
many  citizens  who  are  doctrinaire  In  espous- 
ing a  balanced  Federal  budget  and  throb  with 
anger  when  a  really  substantial  program  for 
social  welfare  Is  budgeted,  sensibly  but  In- 
consistently have  no  difficulty  in  supporting 
deficit  flnanclal  appropriations  for  pursuing 
the  war  In  AHetnam  and  for  military  pre- 
paredness. 

There  Is  a  parallel  In  business  conduct  of 
the  Industrial  barons  who  reigned  In  ths 
early  years  o*  this  century.  Recognizing  that 
Industrial  expansion  In  a  capitalist  society  Is 
possible  only  If  abundant  borrowed  capital 
Is  used  (deficit  financing.  If  you  wtU),  they 
dldnt  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  borrow  heav- 
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Xlj  for  plant  expansion  and  for  deyelopment 
of  new  proceasee.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  few  beleaguered  social  reformers  suggested 
that  decent  wages  b«  paid  to  workers  and 
working  conditions  be  Improved,  the  Indus- 
trial tycoons  were  aghaet.  "Where's  the 
money  to  come  from?"  they  asked.  "You 
can  see  that  we  can't  afford  that." 

Some  of  the  people  who  predicted  n.atlonal 
bankruptcy  when  Pranklln  Roosevelt  pro- 
posed an  annual  budget  of  ttS  billion  so'e 
sttU  predicting  doom  In  the  face  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  $110  billion  budget.  Meanwhile 
the  gross  national  product  continues  Its  fan- 
tastic growth.  This  Is  certainly  not  to  say 
that  there  isn't  a  lUnlt.  Fiscal  pHidence  Is 
surely  a  virtue  and  In  a  budget  the  size  of  our 
national  budget,  there  la  txtund  to  be  great 
waste.  But  prudence,  fiscal  or  otherwise.  Is 
a  lower  order  of  virtue  than  chxirlty.  And 
If,  as  we  always  do,  we  are  able  to  Ond  the 
money  to  fight  wars  consoziant  with  our  na- 
tional purpose,  we  can  find  the  money  to 
provide  decent  living  conditions  for  all  our 
people. 

Along  the  same  lines  and  In  the  name  of 
fiscal  prudence,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, watchdog  of  the  Federal  budget,  has  re- 
cently Issued  a  56-page  report  denouncing 
the  Public  Housing  Authority  for.  among 
other  things,  permitting  balconies  on  several 
recent  housing  projects  in  Washington.  The 
GAO  has  also  strongly  crttldKed  such  "ex- 
travagances" as  "outside  ornamentation,  un- 
usual design  for  building  walls,  ornamental 
walls  and  planter  curbs  and  community  fa- 
culties." 

In  fairness  to  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, the  agency  was  even  more  scathing  In  Its 
criticism  of  the  994  million  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Office  Building,  the  most  costly 
building  In  the  history  of  the  world.  Need- 
less to  say.  however.  Its  criticism  of  the  lat- 
ter will  fall  on  deaf  ears  while  Its  criticism 
of  the  PubUc  Housing  Authority  has  already 
been  headlined  gleefully  in  the  "poor  we  shall 
always  have  with  us"  press. 

One  commentator  noted  that  the  res  trie - 
tlona  imposed  on  sxioh  extravagances  are 
"baaed  on  the  assumption  that  the  poor  de- 
•snrs  only  minimum  accommodations,  pre- 
sumably to  punish  them  for  their  poverty." 

Practically,  tbase  economies  are  Illusory 
because  the  projects  are  so  ugly  and  Institu- 
tional-looking that  many  cities  refuse  to 
vote  bond  Issues  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
cost. 

But  that's  what  comes  from  allocating 
public  fxinds  In  the  spint  of  the  tourist  who 
tosses  coins  to  the  native  divers. 


RoIIcallt  Darinf  Leare  of  Absence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or  wxw  Toax 
m  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  4.  19W.  by  unanlmoiis  consent  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House,  I  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  April  4,  5. 
and  6,  1966,  for  observance  of  the  Jewish 
holiday  of  Passover — Festival  of  Free- 
dom. 

Accordingly,  I  was  unable  to  be  present 
during  the  vote  on  the  Federal  Salary 
and  Fringe  Benefits  Act  of  19«6.  on 
Wednesday,  April  6.  1966.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  yea,  and 
I  was  pleased  that  the  act  was  passed  by 
the  House  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
393  to  1.  , 


I  have  supported  efforts  during  both 
the  1st  and  2d  sessions  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, to  achieve  comparability  In  wages 
for  Federal  employees  and  while  this 
principle  still  has  not  been  achieved.  It  is 
my  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
take  greater  strides  in  this  direction  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  session  and  In 
the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  record 
my  views  on  the  other  items  of  legisla- 
tion approved  by  the  House  on  April  6, 
1966.  By  a  vote  of  387  to  0,  the  House 
extended  through  May  31,  1966.  the  ini- 
tial period  for  enrolling  under  the  pro- 
gram of  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  for  the  aged.  More  than 
86  percent  of  our  senior  citizens  have 
signed  up  for  the  medicare  program 
which  acknowledges  that  only  by  getting 
the  necessary  facts  to  the  people  can  we 
achieve  a  response  such  as  this.  The  bill 
as  passed  will  give  the  Social  Security 
Administration  2  additional  months  to 
reach  the  remaining  14  percent  of  the 
elderly  who  have  not  yet  signed  yp. 
Some  because  they  have  not  been  reached 
and  others  because  they  have  been  given 
incorrect  information  about  medicare. 
It  would  have  provided  me  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  have  voted  "yea"  with  my  col- 
leagues on  rollcall  58,  had  I  been  present. 
The  other  Items  passed  by  the  House 
on  April  6.  1966,  were  H.R.  14215,  relat- 
ing to  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  related  agencies,  and 
H.R.  14266,  relating  to  appropriations 
for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office  Depart- 
ments, the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  certain  Independent  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  both  appro- 
priation measures:  however,  I  would  have 
supported  the  motions  to  recommit  these 
measures  with  Instructions  to  insert  a 
provision  thai  expenditure  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  95  percent  of  the  total  net  ex- 
penditures estimated  in  the  budget  for 
these  purposes  in  1967. 

I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the  mo- 
tions to  recommit  because  I  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  ask  these 
departments  and  agencies  to  cut  their 
budgets  by  5  percent.  The  areas  where 
the  cuts  would  be  made  would  have  been 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  departments 
and  agencies  involved.  In  the  event 
tliat  circumstances  rendered  It  Impos- 
sible for  the  agency  to  meet  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress,  it  Is  always  pos- 
sible for  the  agency  to  return  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  supplementol  appropriation. 
The  present  economic  situation  justi- 
fies such  action  and  I  believe  Congi-ess 
should  scrutinize  appropriations  meas- 
ures as  closely  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
channel  Government  expenditures  into 
those  areas  which  require  the  highest 
priority.  This  can  be  done  without 
abandoning  any  of  our  commitments 
abroad  and  our  obligations  at  home. 
Five  percent  is  a  small  percentage — a 
good,  hard  look  at  our  expenditures — 
nmning  a  "tight  ship"  while  we  Initiate 
programs  which  are  designed  to  benefit 
all  the  people — could  produce  the  de- 
sired results. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  President  is 
as  much  against  waste  and  mismanage- 
ment as  any  Member  of  Congress  and 
any  citizen  of  these  United  States.    He 


has  asked  agency  heads  and  Govern- 
ment departments  to  cut  costs.  The 
Congress  could  have  helped  carry  this 
forward. 


Saigoa  Dock  Snarl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  irj.iNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  fol- 
lowing is  an  article  by  the  nationally 
syndicated  columnist.  Mr.  Victor  Riesel, 
which  discusses  the  Saigon  dock  snarl. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Information  and  For- 
eign Operations.  I  have  l)een  most  In- 
terested in  the  problems  described  In  thia 
column,  and  call  them  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Riesel's  article  follows: 

The  Saigon  Dock  Snmu. 
Washincton. — Pour  ace  longshoremen, 
who  can  unsnarl  and  outsmart  anything  and 
anybody  when  need  be,  have  been  in  Saigon 
for  3  months  trying  to  unchoke  that  port  of 
entry  for  soldiers,  gun,  and  food. 

Now  they  are  looking  homeward.  They 
want  out,  though  they  pledged  themselves 
to  stay  for  at  least  6  months. 

It  Is  not  the  heat.  It's  the  beat  they 
Just  could  not  generate  to  move  the  Viet- 
namese portslde  bureaucracy,  to  melt  the 
glut,  to  unravel  the  redtape,  to  wipe  oxit  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  black  market 
pilferage. 

They  are  saying  to  their  longshoremen's 
union,  which  dispatched  them  there:  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  hawk  or  a  dove  to 
loathe  vultures. 

Word  of  their  sentiment,  and  reports  from 
NatloniU  Martime  Union  (NMU)  Vice  Presi- 
dent Mel  Barislc  that  some  40  percent  of 
American  AID  cargo  Is  speeding  into  the  Viet- 
nam black  market,  has  angered  some  probe- 
minded  Congressmen. 

It  should.  If  the  labor  leaders'  estimates 
are  correct — and  they  know  a  dock  problem 
when  they  smell  one  from  near  or  far — at 
least  (120  million  of  some  >300  million  worth 
of  aid  Is  being  stolen. 

One  Investigator,  whose  men  have  Inter- 
viewed the  New  York  longshoremen  and  mar- 
itime union  leaders,  was  aghaet  over  ths 
discovery  that  the  General  Accounting  Ofllcs 
(GAO)  of  our  Government  has  not  had  • 
"physical  presence"  In  Vietnam  In  almost  8 
years. 

Te>t  almost  $1  billion  worth  of  clvlltan  aid 
has  been  shipped  over. 

The  congressional  probers  are  led  by  Rep- 
resentative John  Moss,  who  has  had  kmf 
conferences  with  the  GAO  directors.  It  Is 
their  Job  to  make  certain  that  every  Federal 
dollar  spent  gets  audited. 

Actually,  the  billion  dollars  which  havs 
gone  to  Vietnam  have  gotten  only  a  light 
once-over.  No  "Inspector  General"  of  AID, 
which  authorizes  the  shipments,  has  been  in 
Vietnam  "in  15  months,"  RepresentaUvs 
Moss  told  this  coliunnist. 

There  will  be  a  permanent  GAO  headquar- 
ters In  Saigon  from  now  on,  Mr.  Moss  was 
assured.  But  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
want  to  see  for  themselves  what's  happening 
to  the  huge  tonnage  of  costly  civilian  goods. 
The  special  congressional  squad  will  fly 
to  Vietnam  shortly  to  ask  Why  the  United 
States  Is  fighting  on  two  fronts — the  mlU* 
tary  and  the  black  market. 
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Who  sells  MB  short?  Who  are  the  black 
marketeers?  Why  Is  there  no  commodity 
control  system? 

There  certainly  Is  a  congressional  storm 
brewing.  Representative  Paul  Fiko  writes: 

"You  are  correct  In  saying  that  our  Viet- 
namese allies  are  ridden  with  graft  and  cor- 
ruption. Black  market  dollars  are  bankroll- 
ing the  Vletcong." 

Senators  have  heard  that,  despite  reports 
of  speedier  unloading  in  Saigon  and  other 
Vietnam  ports,  there  still  are  scores  of  8hlj)s 
80  backlogged  through  Inefficient  and  some- 
times deliberately  stalled  unloading  by  local 
workers  that  the  United  States  is  losing  $1 
million  dally  In  staUed  vessels. 

There  will  be  louder  protests  from  Inside 
labor,  too.  NMU  leader  Joe  Curran,  his  ex- 
ecutive assistant  William  Perry,  and  Vice 
President  Barislc  are  flying  over  to  see  what 
can  be  done  for  their  hundreds  of  seamen 
Immobilized  aboard  the  Idle  ships  awaiting 
a  turn  at  a  harbor  berth. 

When  all  the  gr^nx  reports  are  in.  the  noise 
will  be  sufficiently  loud  to  drown  out  the 
roar  of  guns  over  there.  Perhaps,  then,  some 
of  those  In  Saigon  will  realize  that  some  of 
us  here  know  there  is  a  war  on. 


Albert  Einstein 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

09   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  7.  1966  "> 

Mr.  DtTLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day. March  14,  1966,  at  ceremonies  In 
Princeton,  N.J.,  a  commerative  stamp 
was  issued  In  honor  of  Albert  Einstein. 

One  of  the  speakers  at  this  ceremony 
was  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Fourth 
District,  New  Jersey.  When  I  came  to 
Congress  In  1959,  Congressman  Thomp- 
son was  most  kind  and  considerate  in 
every  way.  I  greatly  appreciate  hla 
guidance  and  cherish  his  friendship. 

I    commend    hla    excellent    remarks, 
which  follow,  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 
Rtmarks  of  Honorable  Prank  Thompson, 

Jr.,  Democrat,  or  New  Jerset,  at  Ceremont 

AT     PRINCirrON     UNTVERSFTT     To    OOMMEMO- 

mat«  isst7anck  of  the  stamp  to  honos 
Albert  Einstein,  Monbat,  March  14,  196« 
I  am  not  going  ot  talk  to  you  this  morning 
about  Einstein  the  physicist:  I  am  no  more 
able  to  add  to  what  Professor  Oppenhelmer 
has  said  on  that  subject  than  any  of  the 
thousands  who  waited  for  4  hours  for  the 
SS  Rotterdam  on  the  day  45  years  ago  when 
he  first  arrived  in  New  York,  and  who  lined 
Second  Avenue  for  3  miles  Just  to  see  him 
snd  cheer. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  him  as 
a  man  I  knew:  I  only  met  him  once,  nearly 
20  years  ago,  while  a  few  of  you  here  today 
were  his  friends,  and  many  of  you  remem- 
ber him  during  the  years  at  Princeton,  sail- 
ing on  Carnegie  Lake  or  walking  from  Mercer 
8-reet  to  Puld  Hall, 

I  only  want  to  say  one  thing  this  morning 
about  the  uniqueness  of  Einstein,  and  It  Is 
not  a  personal  thing:  It's  not  about  what  he 
meant  to  his  fellow  scientists  or  what  bs 
meant  to  the  friends  and  disciples  who  loved 
him:  it's  about  what  he  meant  to  those  who 
didn't  understand  his  work  and  who  dldnt 
know  him,  but  to  whom  his  name  was  as 
familiar  as  an  8-cent  stamp — becaxiss  that 
U  the  most  Important  reason  for  conunemo- 


ratlng  him  In  this  way— to  try  to  keep  alive  a 
little  of  the  Inspiration  that  the  Idea  of 
Einstein  was  to  the  rest  of  ua. 

The  Idea  of  Einstein  that  was  bom  In  the 
public  Imagination  In  the  years  after  the 
experiment  at  Principe,  delivered  by  the 
enthusiastic  midwifery  of  the  uninhibited 
press  of  the  1920's,  was  not  originally  the 
Idea  of  Einstein  the  Zionist,  although  his 
Importance  to  the  movement  as  a  symbol 
of  the  best  in  Jewish  culture  contributed  to 
his  public  following:  It  was  not  originally 
the  idea  of  Einstein  the  German  speaking 
out  against  militarism  and  dictatorship, 
although  this  element  grew  during  the  years 
when  he  was  a  prime  target  of  Nazi  invec- 
tive, and  was  evident,  too.  In  the  years  after 
the  First  War  when  his  first  visits  to  London 
and  Paris  took  place  In  an  atmosphere  of 
tension  which  was  Invariably  dissolved  by 
his  presence:  It  was  not  originally  the  idea 
of  Einstein  the  apostle  of  peace  and  the 
league,  although  this  Image  grew  stronger 
as  he  spoke  out  with  Increasing  urgency 
against  the  tragedy  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
All  these  causes  drew  strength  from  his 
name,  but  the  power  of  his  name  and  of  the 
Idea  of  Einstein  had  more  mysterious  origins 
that  any  of  these. 

I  spent  some  time  one  afternoon  last  week 
trying  to  recapture  that  idea — an  effort  of 
imagination  and  retrospection,  because  to- 
day thee  is  nothing  comparable  to  that 
phenomenon  of  sudden,  worldwide  notori- 
ety being  won  by  the  father  of  an  idea  not 
only  Incomprehnslble  to  all  but  a  few  but 
without  even  any  foreseeable  practical  con- 
sequences. As  I  thought  about  this  paradox, 
I  sent  for  the  New  York  Times  for  AprU 
1921.  and  read  through  the  accounts  of 
Einstein's  first  tour  here  with  Chaim  Weiz- 
mann.  As.  I  read  the  paradox  seemed  to  be 
confirmed:  It  was  precisely  the  Incompre- 
hensibility of  Einstein  that  captured  the 
imagination;  everywhere  during  those  pub- 
lic appearance  he  was  badgered  by  reportere 
and  by  eager  questioners  In  packed  lay  audi- 
ences for  a  statement  of  his  theory,  and 
everywhere  the  more  delphic  his  replies,  the 
more  delighted  were  his  listeners. 

The  spectacle  of  Einstein  as  one  of  the 
earliest  crazes  of  the  1920's  has  its  ludicrous 
side:  There  was  no  one  to  whom  it  seemed 
more  ludicrous  than  to  Einstein  himself.  Al- 
though with  his  perfect  gentleness,  he  played 
the  part  of  the  mystic  on  theee  occasions 
with  an  indulgent  gusto,  especially  when  the 
act  brought  contributions  to  his  beloved 
Welzmaim  and  the  Palestine  Foundation 
Fund.  But  I  prefer  to  think  of  the  phenom- 
enon In  a  different  way:  for  mUllons  of  peo- 
ple whose  minds  were  vlrg:ln  In  terms  of  ab- 
stract thought — unawakened — the  Ides  of 
Einstein  was  the  most  vivid  Intimation  In 
their  lives  of  the  scope  and  power  erf  the 
btunan  mind:  for  millions  of  people  whose 
acceptance  of  the  world  around  them  was 
amorphous  and  unquestioning,  the  idea  of 
Einstein  was  an  Intimation  of  an  order  and 
ft  vaster  reality  of  which  they  could  oth»- 
wlse  have  had  no  glimpse.  The  innocent  In- 
comprehension of  those  millions  as  they  lis- 
tened to  him  and  read  about  him  and  talked 
about  him  was  neither  ludicrous  nor  vul- 
gar: It  was  as  though  an  audience  hopelesly 
blind  from  birth  listened  to  one  who  could 
see  describing  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Not 
even  knowing  what  it  was  to  see  the  sort  of 
reality  that  Einstein  saw,  people  were  never- 
theless given  hope  and  pride  In  humanity  by 
the  idea  of  Mm 

This  is  the  paradox  of  Einstein  the  publlo 
flg\ire:  his  memory  will  not  fade  among  hla 
fellow  scientists — he  has  left  them  memo- 
rials enough:  but  his  public  memory  will 
fade,  and  with  It  his  unique  inspiration:  we 
welcome  this  fltUngly  beautiful  stamp  be- 
cause it  will  contribute  to  keeping  alive  that 
memory  and  inspiration.  That  disquieting 
Inspiration  Is  well  conveyed  in  the  closing 
lines  of  a  poem  Archibald  MacLelsh  wrats 


on  Einstein  In  1927:  I  should  like  to  close 
with  those  lines  this  morning. 

"like  a  foam 
IDs  fleeh  Is  withered  and  his  shriveling 
And  ashy  bones  are  shattered  on  the  dark. 
But  still  the  dark  denies  him      stlU  with- 
stands 
The  dust  his  penetration  and  flings  back 
Himself  to  answer  him. 
Which  seems  to  keep  something  inviolate. 
A  living  something." 


Humane  Coarse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 
stated  editorially  that: 

The  quick  action  by  President  Johnson  to 
get  an  extension  of  the  medicare  deadline 
was.  In  our  estimation,  the  only  fair  and 
humane  course  to  take. 

The  paper  points  out: 

There  is  still  the  possibility  that  substan- 
tial niunlaers  of  the  elderly  are  In  danger  of 
being  left  out  of  full  medicare  coverage 
merely  because  they  failed  to  understand  the 
law  or  because  they  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  everyday  life  of  the  community. 

The  editorial  on  this  timely  subject 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
with  this  In  mind  I  offer  it  in  its  entirety 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 

Extend  tkk  Mixicakk  Sicnttp  Deadlinx 

The  q\ilck  action  by  President  Johnson  to 
get  an  extension  of  the  medicare  deadline 
was.  in  our  estimation,  the  only  fair  and 
humane  course  to  take.  There  Is  stUl  the 
possibility  that  substantial  nimsbers  of  the 
elderly  are  in  danger  of  being  left  out  of  full 
medicare  coverage  merely  because  they  failed 
to  understand  the  law  or  because  they  are 
out  of  touch  with  the  everyday  life  of  the 
community. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the 
elderly  do  lead  Isolated  lives,  even  In  crowded 
neighborhoods,  "me  almost  overpowering 
Inclination  to  retreat  within  themselves,  to 
become  hermits,  so  to  speak,  existing  apart 
from  active  people,  is  one  of  the  tragic  as- 
pects of  old  age  which  medicare  Is.  In  fact, 
designed  to  offset. 

The  vast  majority  of  persons  whoss  86th 
birthdays  occurred  before  January  1  have 
signed  up.  But  of  those  who  havenX  It  Is 
thought  that  about  a  mllUon  across  the 
Nation  are  confused,  misinformed,  or  not 
Informed  at  all  about  the  oK>ortunlty  they 
are  missing.  An  exhaustive  search  has  been 
made,  but  not  aU  the  obscure  possibilities 
have  been  covered. 

Meanwhile,  It  should  be  understood  that 
those  who  have  reached  66  after  January  1 
can  sign  up  any  time  for  3  months  after  their 
birthday  month.  Anybody  in  this  group 
who  has  not  signed  up  should  do  It  at  once. 
And  those  who  are  approaching  66  should 
understand  that  they  can  sign  up  any  time 
during  a  7-month  period  starting  S  month* 
before  their  blrUiday  month  and  lasting  9 
months  afterwards. 

The  Thursday,  March  31,  deadline  applied 
only  to  those  who  became  66  before  Janu- 
ary 1  and  for  the  medical  Insurance  portion 
of  the  medicare  program.  This  covers  80 
percent  of  doctors'  bUls.  with  a  $S0  deduo- 
tlble  provision.     Persons  over  66  pay  a  $3 
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monthly  premium  which  Is  matched  by  the 
Government.  OOvenge  for  hoepttallzatlac 
Is  automatic  so  there  la  no  Btgnup  demdllne. 


Witerihed  Plannioc  Fnads  Shonld  B« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS.  JR. 

or   XNDIAJtA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
acted, wisely  2  years  ago  In  creating  the 
watershed  protection  program  to  pre- 
serve and  develop  this  Nations  natural 
resources. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  entire 
watershed  program  has  been  seriously 
Jeopardized  by  recent  action  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  limiting  to  100 
the  number  of  projects  to  be  funded  with 
the  $5  7  million  approved  last  year  for 
this  purpose  by  Congress. 

I  therefore  am  Introducing  today  a 
resolution  requiring  the  Budget  Bureau 
to  fulfill  the  intent  of  Congress  by  re- 
leasing all  funds  allocated  for  watershed 
project  planning  this  fiscal  year,  ending 
June  30. 

Since  Ita  establishment  In  1954.  the 
watershed  protection  program  has  re- 
lied upon  local  initiative  to  stimulate 
cooperative  local.  State  and  Federal 
planning  and  financing. 

My  home  State  of  Indiana  has  been 
particularly  diligent  in  this  respect.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  eventual  local  and  State 
money  devoted  to  watershed  projects  in 
Indiana  will  total  about  $51  million.  This 
figure  Is  Just  $15  million  short  of  equal- 
ling the  Federal  Government's  share. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  pro- 
grams are  widely  known,  but  bear  re- 
peating. 

Watershed  programs  help  save  Uves 
and  property  that  otherwise  would  be 
destrosred  by  floods. 

They  provide  much  needed  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  a  constantly  increas- 
ing population  and  help  develop  fish  and 
wildlife  habitats. 

They  serve  to  enlarge  municipal  water 
supplies. 

They  store  Irrigation  water  and  there- 
by make  significant  contributions  to  our 
agricultural  economy. 

Now,  however,  these  valuable  and  ben- 
eficial achievements  are  being  threat- 
ened with  severe  curtailment  by  the 
Budget  Bureau. 

At  the  present  time  28  watershed  proj- 
ects in  18  States  are  ready  for  planning 
authorization.  Another  18  projects  will 
be  ready  In  the  next  few  weeks. 

Of  these  46  projects,  3  are  located  in 
Indiana,  all  of  them  in  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional EUstrlct  which  is  being  so  ably 
served  by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Lee 
Hamilton. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton)  knows  firsthand  how  vital 
these  watershed  projects  are  to  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district,  my  State  and  our 
Nation. 


I  share  his  dismay  at  action  by  the 
Budget  Bure&u  which  would  mean  that 
only  10  of  46  watershed  projects  will  be 
authorized  to  proceed  with  planning 
funds. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hamilton]  recently  introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  which  would  remove  the  plan- 
ning limitation  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  It  would  permit  those  pro- 
grams ready  for  planning  authorization 
to  move  ahead. 

I  agree  this  limitation  should  be  lifted 
and  am  today  introducing  an  Identical 
resolution  In  hopes  that  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  insure  that  Its  intent  with  re- 
spect to  watershed  programs  is  honored. 


April  7,  1966  I      j^pril  7,  1966 
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Vita  to  All  Outdoors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  its  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill, 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
stipulated  that  it  expects  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation  to  be  more  aggres- 
sive ir.  encouraging  the  general  public 
to  support  the  recreational  programs 
established  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

I  fully  subscribe  to  this  recommenda- 
tion, but  I  also  feel  that  Members  of 
Congress  themselves  have  an  obligation 
to  utilize  the  facilities  of  their  own  offices 
in  giving  attention  to  these  projects.  In 
doing  so.  we  will  not  only  open  new 
vistas  to  families  and  individuals  who 
are  not  aware  of  the  excellent  recreation 
spots  already  available  on  Government 
lands,  but  also  make  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  new  areas  as  a  consequence  of 
the  increased  Interest  on  the  part  of  our 
people. 

Specifically,  the  committee  wants  to 
step  up  by  manifold  the  sale  and  use 
of  Federal  recreation  area  entrance 
permits.  While  day  use  and  temporary 
permits  may  be  obtained  by  Infrequent 
users  of  public  sites,  there  are  maximum 
advantages  for  everyone  who  purchases 
the  annual  permit  at  $7  per  car.  or  per 
person  for  those  16  years  of  age  and 
over.  Designated  "Operation  Golden 
Eagle."  it  has  been  described  by  Ameri- 
can Forests  magazine  as  the  "visa  to  all 
outdoors."  These  cards,  which  will  serve 
as  passkeys  to  more  than  7,000  Govern- 
ment recreation  areas  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  times  between  April  1,  1966, 
and  March  31.  1967,  may  be  purchased 
through  the  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, at  the  entry  point  of  Federal 
recreation  installations,  or  by  mail  at  the 
Bureau  of  Recreation,  box  7763.  Wash- 
ington. DC,  20024. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  this  pro- 
gram Is  that  receipts  are  earmarked  for 
the  recreation  facilities  so  badly  needed 
in  this  growing  coimtry.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  total  Income  goes  for  Improving 


recreational  areas  in  the  States,  and  the 
remainder  Is  used  to  expand  Federal 
recreation  programs.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  no  more  efficient  and  effective 
pay-as-you-go  method  of  operation  has 
ever  been  devised. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  also 
directed  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion and  other  agencies  to  work  out  ar- 
rangements t)etween  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund  program  and  others 
enacted  by  Congress  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  recreation.  In  referring 
expressly  to  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act,  the  committee  points 
up  a  cooperative  effort  which  can  be  of 
monumental  value  in  helping  to  enhance 
the  year-around  recreational  advantages 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  natural  resources 
and  human  r.sources  of  our  State  were 
largely  instrumental  in  expediting  the 
transformation  of  a  young  nation  into 
the  world's  greatest  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial pKJwer,  and  now  we  offer  the  fa- 
cilities needed  for  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  relaxation  and  stimulation. 

The  golden  eagle  permit  is  a  guide  to 
healthful  living,  and  all  Americani 
should  go  all  out  for  this  ticket  to  all 
outdoors. 


General  Accounting  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
its  creation  in  1921  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  served  this  Nation  aUy 
and  well  as  the  watchdog  of  the  Treasury. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  April  1,  1966,  editions 
of  the  Chicago  Sim-Times : 

Saved   $186,780,000 

The  annual  report  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1965,  has  been  published.  Once  again  tbe 
GAO  haa  saved  the  taxpayers  a  great  sum  of 
money.  Through  refunds,  collections,  and 
other  measurable  benefits,  the  saving  wM 
»186,780,000  for  fiscal  1965.  The  OAO 
modestly  points  out  that  In  addition  'many 
significant  fin.inclal  benefits"  were  realized 
that  could  not  be  easily  measured. 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  GAM 
work  on  numerous  occasions,  usually  when 
one  of  Its  repKjrts  points  up  a  particularly 
dramatic  case  of  waste.  But  much  of  the 
GAO's  work  Is  routine,  plck-and-shovel  labor- 
Each  year  It  slfu  through  millions  of  bllU 
of  lading  and  transportation  requests;  malm 
thousands  of  legai  decisions  and  settles  many 
thousands  of  claims,  both  for  and  against 
the  United  States.  It  makes  hundreds  of 
audit  reports  to  the  Congress  and  testlflei 
before  congressional  committees  as  part  of 
its  work. 

The  GAO  was  created  by  Congress  as  a  non- 
political,  nonpartisan  agency  to  act  in  tb* 
behalf  of  Congress  In  examining  the  manner 
In  which  Government  agencies  discharge 
their  financial  responsibilities.  It  has.  by 
and  large,  done  splendid  work.  This  year, 
as  has  l>ecome  Its  habit,  the  GAO  spent  Imb 
money  to  operate  than  was  appropriated, 
about  tl  .300.000  less.  It  continued  to  cut 
back  on  its  employment.     Over  the  past  10 


years  the  GAO  has  Increased  its  production 
while  cutting  back  employment  In  Ita  oOoa 
by  28  percent. 

There  Is  a  moral  there  for  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  But  we  doubt  that  it  will  b* 
seen — or  appreciated. 


Got.  Robert  E.  Smylie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACBtlSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Apra  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
1966  edition  of  Washington  World  con- 
tains an  Interesting  and  stimulat- 
portralt  of  Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle, 
of  Idaho.  Governor  Smylle  Is  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Governors  Conference 
and  one  of  the  foremost  progressive 
leaders  in  the  Republican  Party  today. 

I  think  that  this  article  by  Lee  Belser 
Is  must  reading  for  all  Republicans  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  their  party 
and  under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
It  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

Robert  E.  Sbctlix  m  thk  Circle 
(By  Lee  Belser) 

Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle,  of  Idaho,  Is  a  tall, 
lanky,  easy-going  westerner  and  one  of  the 
most  astute  strategists  and  administrators  in 
the  GOP.  He  Is  a  feUow  Hubebt  H.  Hum- 
PHEET  may  have  to  reckon  with  In  1968. 

Smylle,  whose  programs  and  reforms,  car- 
ried out  during  a  unique  11 -year  tenure  as 
Idaho's  chief  statesman.  Is  not  saying  yea  or 
nay  to  queries  about  his  vice-presidential 
ambitions,  but  be  Is  not  adverse  to  the  idea 
and  there  is  much  talk  of  teaming  him  with 
Gov.  George  Romney  of  Michigan  on  a 
Bonmey-Smylle  ticket.  Republican  string- 
pullers  believe  SmyUe  has  a  formidable  vote- 
getting  potential  for  as  a  moderate,  he  ap- 
peals to  the  East  as  well  as  to  the  West  and 
yet  lie  is  one  westerner  (Mark  Hatfield,  of 
Oregon  is  another)  who  has  managed  to  at- 
tain this  rapp>ort  with  the  eastern  establLsh- 
ment  without  losing  his  western  Identity. 

The  51 -year -old  Iowa-bom  Governor 
achieved  a  national  Image  of  sorts  when, 
following  the  1964  election,  he  led  the  fight 
for  the  dismissal  of  Dean  Burch  as  National 
Republican  Chairman.  One  of  his  chief 
claims  to  fame,  however,  is  bis  blazing  of  a 
new  trail  for  the  alinement  of  GOP  Gov- 
ernors across  the  Nation  as  a  solid  forc«  in 
his  party.  Such  accomplishments  will  not 
hurt  him  should  he  be  tapped  for  the  vloe- 
presldentlal  nomination;  neither  will  the 
progressive  administration  he  has  conducted 
in  Idaho  and  the  fact  that  never  has  it  been 
l)esinlrched  by  a  whisper  of  scandal. 

Explaining  what  has  made  so  many  west- 
erners simple  conservatives  while  he  per- 
sonally Is  of  another  view,  Smylle  said,  "We're 
growing,  and  as  we  grow  these  new  govern- 
ments wUI  realize  that  we  have  to  hav« 
proper  conditions  of  growth;  that  they,  too, 
need  a  government  that  governs.  But  now 
It's  too  early." 

Smylle's  Intense  pride  in  bis  State  and  ttia 
West  in  general  is  understandable.  He  Is  a 
scion  of  the  great  outdoors  and  the  moun- 
tains, the  valley  streams,  the  timber  and  the 
wheat  are  his  intrinsic  Inheritance.  Al> 
though  ^>awned  in  Cherokee  County,  Iowa, 
be  became  a  native  ot  Idaho  after  gradual^ 
ing  from  the  State  College  at  OaldwelL  He 
later  was  awarded  a  law  degree  from  Georg» 
Washington  University.  IXirlng  World  War 
Q,  he  joined  the  Coast  Guard  and  served  first 
u  an  enlisted  man,  then  won  a  field  promo- 
tion to  otDcer  status. 


Back  In  Idaho  following  the  war,  Smylle 
became  active  In  the  GOP  and  was  appointed 
assistant  attorney  general  In  1947.  The  same 
year,  at  the  age  of  S3,  be  was  appointed  at- 
torney general  and  later  won  election  to  tb« 
same  post.  He  first  was  elected  Governor  in 
1954  and  reelected  in  1958  and  1963.  The 
latter  election  prop>elled  him  into  an  \in- 
precedented  third  4-year  term  and  earned 
him  seniority  as  Governor  in  tbe  United 
States  and  over  his  Idaho  predecessors. 

He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  i>ower- 
ful  Republican  Governors'  Association  since 
Its  creation  in  1963  and  is  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  Federal-State  Relations 
Committee  established  under  President  El- 
senhower. He  also  is  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State Relations  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  a  meml)er  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  in  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  and  of  the  new  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee — a  policymaking  body 
for  the  national  GOP. 

As  a  middle-of-the-roader  against  numer- 
ous conservatives  in  the  West.  Smylle's  suc- 
cess is  all  the  more  remarkable.  He  was  a 
Nelson  Rockefeller  man  rather  than  a  Barry 
Goldwater  supporter,  but  be  bowed  to  the 
crowd  and  cast  bis  vote  for  the  OOP's  No.  1 
candidate.  Testament  to  his  popularity  in 
his  own  State  is  the  fact  that  be  is  one  of 
the  few  Republicans  who  has  emerged  vic- 
torious in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming 
Democratic  odds.  Referring  to  a  narrow 
election  win  in  1958.  Smylle  said  laughingly, 
"If  they  had  sliced  the  bam  any  thinner, 
I  wouldn't  have  been  In  the  sandwich." 

SUCCESS  STORT 

The  mere  mention  of  his  name  usually 
brings  broad  smiles  and  clucks  of  apprecia- 
tion from  bis  constituency  for  be  is  credited 
with  literally  rebuilding  Idaho  during  his 
three  terms  in  office.  Some  major  accom- 
plishment* came  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
term — a  State  sales  tax  that  unshackled  the 
growth  of  the  two  universities  and  the  health 
department.  He  also  reduced  property  taxes, 
saw  to  it  that  the  parks  department  became 
professionally  staffed  and  appropriated  land 
for  an  imposing  Government  Mall.  Earlier, 
Smylle  created  the  department  of  commerce 
and  development  that  put  Idaho  back  on  the 
map  and  earmarked  a  State  building  fund 
for  accelerated  construction  of  State  Insti- 
tutions. 

"We  developed  an  awful  tendency  in  the 
twenties,  thirties,  and  forties,"  he  said,  "to 
brood  about  Idaho  being  a  small  State.  There 
is  a  lot  more  concentration  now  on  what 
we  are  doing  and  less  on  bow  we  are  doing 
it." 

Smylle  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  reas- 
onable man  with  double  vision — the  better 
to  see  both  sides  of  a  situation.  For  In- 
stance, he  stanchly  defends  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  he  points  out  its  flaws,  particularly 
In  the  area  of  his  pet  project — State-Federal 
relations.  Much  of  the  blame  be  place* 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  States. 

"Our  Federal  system,"  be  said,  "gives  evi- 
dence through  Its  rr.re  combination  of  dura- 
bility and  flexibility  of  being  a  most  satis- 
factory form  of  government.  Those  of  ua 
who  work  at  the  State  and  local  levels  some- 
times give  too  little  thought  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  preservation  and  mainte- 
nance of  this  system.  Too  often,  we  cry 
out  against  the  excessive  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington,  but  do  nothing  to 
modernize  the  machinery  of  our  State  and 
local  governments  so  that  these  levels  of 
administration  can  keep  abreast  of  the  needs 
of  a  new  day  and  and  a  new  generation. 

"In  short."  be  added.  "It  la  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  States  lose  power  to  Wash- 
ington simply  because  tbey  refuse  to  accept 
the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  meet- 
ing the  new  demands  oi  an  ever  more  an- 
Ughtened  public." 

SmyUe  declared  that  one  of  the  greatest 


myths  of  all  Is  that  State  governments  have 
a  less  significant  role  to  play  in  the  lives  of 
the  American  people  than  tbey  once  bad. 

"This  conception,"  he  said,  "is  contrary  to 
fact  and  destructive  to  the  Interests  of  the 
people.  Total  State  government  expenditure* 
for  welfare,  education,  and  the  whole  gamut 
of  services  traditionally  p>erformed  by  the 
States  now  exceeds  total  Federal  expendi- 
tures to  domestic  programs." 

"I  think  that  any  objective  analysis  of  the 
programs,"  he  said,  "and  the  talent  that  ad- 
ministers these  programs  at  the  State  level 
will  show  that  our  State  governments  are 
more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  their  people 
and  better  prepared  to  serve  these  needs  than 
at  any  time  in  our  Nation's  history." 

FEDERAL   END   RUN 

However,  Smylle  deplored  the  sometime 
practice  of  the  Federal  Government  to  by- 
pass State  houses  and  deal  directly  in  urban- 
oounty  contacts. 

"One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  at  any 
level  of  government,"  he  stated,  "Is  the  prep- 
aration of  a  budget  that  maximizee  the  serv- 
ices that  can  be  squeezed  from  available  rev- 
enues. When  the  Federal  Government 
bypa£ses  State  governments  and  deals  di- 
rectly with  urban  centers,  they  turn  the 
biKlget  processes  at  the  city.  State  and  Fed- 
eral levels  into  chaos  that  defies  logical  analy- 
sis. The  consequence  has  been  a  dramatic 
increase  in  expenditxiree  for  services  with 
little  or  no  improvement  In  the  services 
performed. 

"I  think."  be  added,  "that  Congress  and 
Federal  administrators  do  a  disservice  to  the 
public  and  to  State  administrations  when 
they  reject  out-of-hand  the  idea  of  using 
existing  administrative  channels  in  the 
States  to  manage  Federal  programs." 

A  partial  supporter  of  the  Heller  proposal 
that  calls  for  a  return  to  the  States  of  certain 
percentages  of  the  Federal  Income  tax,  Smylle 
thinks  there  are  variations  of  this  idea  that 
merit  consideration. 

"Such  a  jwogram,"  he  declared,  "has  sev- 
eral advantages.  P'irst,  I  think  the  Johnson 
administration's  shell  game  with  tax  reduc- 
tions— now  you  see  the  reduction,  now  you 
dont — Indicates  there  Is  Uttle  likelihood 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  relinquish 
its  grip  on  tills  most  lucrative  tax  source. 
So,  given  this  state  of  affairs,  the  beet  thing 
the  States  can  hope  for  is  the  retiu-n  of  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  o<  the  money  collected 
from  their  citizens  under  the  income  tax. 
Such  a  program  should  allow  maxlmiun  flexi- 
bility to  the  States  in  distributing  rebated 
funds  among  Sitate  programs." 

As  for  the  possibUity  of  constitutionally 
permitted  establishment  of  multi -State  agen- 
cies to  solve  regional  problems  rather  than 
Federal  Oovernment  takeover,  Smylle  Is  all 
for  it. 

"I  tiave  strongly  supported  the  use  of  inter- 
state compacts."  he  insisted,  "whenever  it 
seemed  that  Joint  State  efforts  would  help 
solve  problems  that  extend  across  State  lines. 
I  would  give  my  supf)ort  to  the  recently  or- 
ganized Mountain  States  Commission  of 
Economic  Development  as  an  example. 

"Most  Governors."  he  pointed  out,  "are 
aware  of  the  need  for  cooperation  among  the 
States  in  attacking  common  problems  if 
they  are  to  slow  down  the  unseemly  interest 
of  Federal  officials  in  taking  over  the  man- 
agement of  any  public  service  or  program  of 
Interest  to  people  in  more  than  one  State." 

FEDERALISM 

Although  the  Governor  rejects  the  Idea  of 
a  minimized  role  of  the  State  in  regard  to 
the  Federal  System,  he  still  believes  there  is 
danger  of  a  psychological  impact  of  federal- 
Ism  on  citizens  In  this  day  of  possibly  vanish- 
ing State  lines. 

"As  I  said  before,"  he  declared.  "I  do  not 
feel  that  the  States  have  a  lesser  role  to 
play,  but  this  view  does  not  blind  me  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is  dally 
Introducing  itself  Into  the  lives  of  all  cltl- 
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sens  at  an  accelerating  rate.  I  think  the 
consequences  of  tbis  tendency  to  become  re- 
Ilamt  on  Washington  Is  seen  on  every  side. 
People  begin  to  tblnit  In  terms  of  recelTing 
something  for  nothing  and  our  State  Oov- 
emors  who  call  on  the  people  to  pay  through 
property  taxes  and  sales  taxes  for  increased 
services  often  become  election  casualties  in 
a  day  when  the  model  response  to  cries  for 
fiscal  responsibility  has  become  an  act  of 
Congress  that  raises  the  debt.  Why 
shouldn't  the  electorate  t>ecome  cynical 
under  such  conditions?" 

Recently.  Smylle  was  highly  critical  of  the 
little  publicized  "super"  administration  plan 
for  rural  areas  that  was  presented  last  month 
as  Senate  bill  2934  by  Senator  Allkn  J. 
EXt.EiTOEB.  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  sajrlng  It 
win  "disrupt"  State  goremmenits  if  adapted. 

"This  new  plan  by  the  Great  Society,"  he 
said,  "provides  for  community  development 
district  planning  agenciee  In  rural  areas  of 
the  States.  The  districts  would  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
planning  agency  members  would  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  municipal  and  county  govern- 
ments. These  agencies  could  then  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment for  planning  grants.  As  Governor  of  a 
predocninantly  agricultural  State.  I  am  well 
aw»re  of  and  deeply  concerned  with  the  need 
for  giving  greater  attention  to  the  problems 
of  our  rural  citizens,  but  I  have  the  convic- 
tion that  the  procedures  set  forth  In  this 
bUl  wUl  offer  no  relief  to  these  problems. 

"In  fact,"  he  said,  "the  creation  of  such 
districts  may  well  cause  an  administrative 
tangle  which  would  prevent  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  proolem  by  either  State  or 
Federal  officials.  •  •  •  I  can  think  of  no  pre- 
vious occasion  when  this  kind  of  sufwrad- 
ministr&tlve  unit  has  done  more  than 
remove  from  State  and  local  government  the 
abUlty,  the  Incentive,  and  anally  even  the 
will,  to  solve  the  problems  that  are  consti- 
tutionally placed  in  their  charge." 

Smylle  called  the  idea  a  "shotgun"  solutfcm 
tliat  would  fire  a  broadside  of  concern  at  a 
whole  host  of  vaguely  related  problems  and 
would  miss  the  mark  In  solving  any  one  of 
them.  He  suggested  that  rather  than  cre- 
ating new  local  governments.  Congress  could 
best  serve  the  interest  of  rural  citizens  by 
taking  maximum  advantage  of  the  adminis- 
trative capabilities  of  State  governments. 

The  popular  western  Governor,  in  pursuit 
ot  a  national  image,  has  not  limited  himself 
to  affairs  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
State.  He  branches  out  Into  world  topics. 
One  of  his  favorites  Is  the  problem  of  Latin 
America  where  he  believes  America's  policies 
bave  been  ill  conceived  and  poorly  executed. 

"I  am  one  of  a  growing  number  of  U.S.  clti- 
Bens.**  he  said,  "who  are  sorely  concerned 
aJx>ut  the  inadequacies  of  this  country's 
Latin  American  pollclea.  In  part,  this  defi- 
ciency has  been  due  to  official  shortslghted- 
neas  In  not  alerting  the  people  of  this  Nation 
to  the  community  of  Interests  we  share  with 
our  lAtln  neighbors.  And  what  more  dra- 
matic evldenoe  can  I  give  of  this  shortslght- 
•dneoB  than  the  failure  of  both  presidential 
candidates  whose  home  States  abut  upon 
Latin  America,  to  acquaint  the  American 
people  in  the  1964  campaign,  with  the  need 
for  development  of  a  long-range  latin 
policy?" 

"As  you  look  over  the  speeches  of  that 
campaign."  he  snorted,  "you  are  left  with  the 
Impression  that  Latin  America  is  spelled 
Cuba." 

"Without  minimizing  the  threat  that  Cuba 
presents  to  our  national  security  as  a  base 
for  Communist  activity,"  he  went  on,  "«♦ 
seems  pertinent  to  note  that  Cuba  in  Its 
present  state  can  be  understood  in  Its  full 
significance  only  within  the  framework  of 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  distress 
prevalent  throughout  Latin  America.  Cer- 
tainly, 19M  promlMs  that  It  may  be  a  ban- 


ner year  for  civic  onrost  In  many  lAtln 
states." 

Smylle  recognizes  that  such  organizations 
as  "Operation  F>an  America,"  which  evolved 
Into  the  "Alliance  for  Progrees."  has  set  our 
sights  in  the  right  direction,  but  not  enough 
has  been  achieved. 

"Some  goals  have  been  reached."  be  de- 
clared, but  a  major  one  has  not;  namely, 
providing  a  grade  school  education  for  every 
child  in  a  continent  where  tens  of  millions 
never  get  past  the  second  grade  and  many 
never  set  foot  in  a  school." 

He  pointed  out  the  trade  discrepancies  be- 
tween North  and  South  America  and  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  should  offer 
Latin  Republics  trade  advantages  that  would 
encourage  them  to  diversify  their  economies. 

"Above  all."  he  said,  "the  educational  de- 
velopment of  Latin  America  must  receive 
immediate  attention-  and  once  a  program 
Is  established  It  should  be  amply  funded  and 
operated  on  a  'crash  priority'." 

Smylle,  who  Is  up  for  reelection  this  year, 
has  obliquely  Indicated  he  does  not  Intend 
to  run  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  With  a  smile, 
he  said: 

"That's  like  sisklng  a  church  moiise  to  go  to 
sea;  there's  no  future  In  It." 

So  far  as  the  governorship  is  concerned, 
the  wags  favorite  gag  Is,  "If  Smylle  Isn't 
Governor  this  year,  his  successor  won't  have 
a  state  of  the  State  message  because  Smylle 
has  done  everything." 


Croatia:   Salote  to  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1966 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
10  Croatian  nationalist  groups  and  other 
friends  In  America  will  observe  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  realization  of  Cro- 
atia's centuries-old  dreeim — freedom  and 
independence.  It  was  in  April  1941  that 
the  people  of  that  ancient  and  culturally 
endowed  land  were  finally  able  to  assert 
once  more  their  right  to  pursue  their 
own  destiny.  Caught  up  in  the  tragedy 
of  World  War  n,  nevertheless,  the  Cn>- 
atians  made  good  on  their  determination 
to  become  an  independent  state. 

Their  determination  and  courage  in 
facing  numerous  obstacles  and  odds  was 
truly  a  r«narkable  and  commendable 
feat.  The  Croatians'  ancient  experiences 
as  a  powerful  Iclngdom  and  center  of  in- 
fluence served  to  Inculcate  in  them  the 
stamina  necessary  to  ficcomplish  their 
long-sought  goal. 

However,  the  end  of  World  War  n  saw 
the  demise  of  Croatian  independence  and 
now  she  is  an  Integral  part  of  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  But  to  those  patriots  who 
lived  through  that  period  of  Croatian  re- 
surgence, their  freedom  was  an  experi- 
ence they  shall  never  forget.  It  is  tragic 
that  the  pecH>le  of  such  an  ancient  and 
historically  rich  entity  are  unable  to  ex- 
press their  own  will  and  choice  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

I  extend  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Croatia  as  they  solemnly  recall  that  April 
1941  when  their  fellow  coimtrjrmen  were 
successful  in  proclaiming  an  Independent 
Croatia.    To  Croatia's  friends  in  Ameri- 


ca I  also  extend  best  wishes  as  they  ob- 
serve another  April  and  recoimt  the  glory 
of  those  few  years  of  Croatian  independ- 
ence. 


Consumer  Protection:  What  Johanna 
Won't  Read 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7.  1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  recent 
years  there  has  been  Increasing  ttUk 
within  Congress  and  Government  agen- 
cies about  the  need  for  consumer  pro- 
tection. Many  legislators  and  Govern- 
ment officials  are  proponents  of  the 
theory  that  the  American  consumer  to- 
day needs  more  legislation  to  protect  his 
or  her  Interests.  Others  of  us,  including 
myself,  have  felt  that  the  emphasis 
should  be  put  on  consumer  information 
and  proper  dissemination  of  this  infor- 
mation so  that  our  shopping  public,  es- 
pecially the  younger  generation,  can  be 
given  sound  guidance  on  making  wise 
choices  at  the  marketplace. 

One  of  the  most  articulate  arguments 
for  this  school  of  thought  was  presented 
recently  In  a  speech  delivered  by  John 
Crlchton  at  the  Southwest  Council  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies  on  March  16 
this  year  in  Houston,  Tex.  It  is  titled 
"Consumer  Protection:  What  Johanna 
Won't  Read." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  the 
speech  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

consitmer  pkotecnon  :  what  johanna 

Won't  Read 

(By  John  Crlchton) 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  consumer  pro- 
tection. Sometimes  It  seems  that  everyon* 
Is  talking  about  consumer  protection  thli 
year.  And  the  constimer,  alas,  must  some- 
times feel  as  a  sheep  might  feel,  surrounded 
by  a  dozen  shepherds.  As  we  shall  see,  some 
of  the  shepherds  are  unnecessary,  some  are 
unnoticed,  and  scxne  are  uninformed. 

I  should  like  to  talk  about  the  problem 
of  consumer  protection  in  three  respects. 
Plrtrt,  about  what  consumer  protection  now 
consists  of,  and  the  substantial  amounts  ot 
private  and  public  effort  going  into  It.  Sec- 
ond, about  the  nature  of  the  consiuner,  and 
why  some  Idealized  conceptions  of  her  an 
tmtenable  in  the  light  of  what  Is  now  known.  '^ 
Third,  about  two  responsibilities,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  businessmen  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  consumer. 

Let's  first  take  quick  stock  of  our  situs* 
tlon.  Our  economists  are  talking  about  • 
trillion-dollar  economy,  and  we  are  approach- 
ing the  three-quarter  trillion. 

A  trillion  dollars  may  seem  a  little  closer 
here  In  Texas.    It's  a  1  followed  by  12  zeroes. 

A  stack  of  1  trillion  1  dollar  bills  would 
reach  67.866  miles— one-third  of  the  way 
to  the  moon — because  of  NASA  this  may 
have  unusual  relevance  In  Houston. 

Sylvia  Porter  once  said  with  a  trillion 
dollars  one  could  buy  every  American  family 
a  tSO.OOO  home,  or  every  adult  American  t 
•9,000  limousine.  Or,  the  trillion  doUan 
would  pay  for  a  4-year  education  In  col- 
lege for  100  million  students,  roughly  every 
American  under  35  years  of  age. 
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It's  a  lot  of  money.  We're  an  affluent  coun- 
try. No  people  anywhere  ever  were  better 
fed  or  better  housed,  and  no  nation  ever  put 
go  much  money  into  education,  or  educated 
such  a  high  proportion  of  lt«  pe<^le,  or 
gave  so  generously  to  charities  to  improve 
our  society  and  to  care  for  Its  casualties. 

The  last  25  years  have  been  years  of  growth, 
spectacular  in  Industrial  capacity  but  equal- 
ly remarkable  In  every  social  respect. 

Sometimes  how  widely  shared  our  gains  are 
is  not  appreciated.  Many  people  do  not 
know  that  the  percentage  of  family  Income 
spent  on  food  by  the  metropolitan  housewife 
has  declined  5.1  percentage  points  In  the 
last  15  years.  It  Is,  In  part,  from  this  reduc- 
tion In  the  proportion  of  Income  going  to 
food  that  we  have  been  able  to  buy  travel  and 
education  and  books. 

With  this  preliminary,  let's  look  at  con- 
sumer protection.  The  last  time  Ifwas  care- 
fully surveyed  was  In  1961.  At  that  point.  In 
the  Federal  Government,  33  department* 
and  agencies  out  of  36  considered  that  they 
performed  consumer  protection  actlvitlee. 
These  33  units  were  Involved  In  118  different 
activities  either  protecting  the  consumer  or 
advancing  the  consumer  interest.  In  these 
118  acUvltlee,  65,000  full-time  Federal  work- 
ers were  involved,  and  the  projects  coot 
around  $953  million  a  year.  There  were  an 
additional  135  programs  being  carried  on  by 
these  agencies  which  were  felt  to  Indirectly 
protect  or  help  consumer  Interests,  and  there 
were  another  43  additional  activities  Identi- 
fied as  protecting  the  general  public  but  not 
specifically  billed  as  oonsiimer  programs. 

In  all,  there  were  298  Federal  programs 
listed  to  help  the  consumer. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  State  pro- 
grams, the  county  programs,  and  the  pro- 
grams of  many  of  our  major  cities. 

All  States,  according  to  a  1963  report  by  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  spent 
nearly  $34  bullion  annually  on  regulation  of 
food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  related  products. 

In  addition,  there  Is  the  work  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  extension  bureaus,  of  better 
business  bureaus,  chambers  of  oommerce, 
labor  unions,  consumer  organizations,  and 
business — which  has  a  wide  ranging  and  di- 
versified consumer  information  program  all 
of  Its  own. 

A  great  deal  Is  being  done  and  has  been 
done  for  years  to  protect  and  inform  the 
consumer.  Whether  It  Is  weU  done,  or  prop- 
erly organized,  weU  planned  or  well  received. 
Is  another  question.  It  exists.  People  who 
Ignore  It  or  talk  about  the  need  for  con- 
sumer help  are  betting  in  part  that  their 
listeners  don't  know  what's  going  on.  ThU 
Is  fairly  elaborate  machinery. 

So  much  for  current  consumer  protection. 

Let's  talk  about  the  consumer  herself.  In 
the  first  place,  the  consumer  can  be  discussed 
in  the  aggregate,  but  it's  a  great  mistake. 
Consiimers  are  all  different.  They  are  people. 
Ouy  de  Maupassant  once  said,  "all  men  are 
alike  but  every  woman  is  different." 

I  have  resorted  to  statistics  only  because 
It  makes  the  consumer  comprehensible,  and 
measurable. 

Most  consumers  shop  as  If  they  had  some- 
thing more  Important  to  do. 

As  the  latest  Du  Pont  study  shows,  the 
average  supermarket  customer  makes  about 
SO  percent  of  her  purchases  on  an  unplanned 
basis.  Only  about  31  percent  are  specifically 
planned.  The  rest  are  either  "generally 
planned — about  17  percent"  or  substitute 
Items — about  1.8  percent.  Depending  on  how 
one  reads  the  statistics,  at  least  half  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  69  percent  of  sujjennar- 
ket  purchases  are  made  as  a  result  of  a  decl- 
«lon  made  In  the  store. 

The  supermarket  shopper  moves  on  Im- 
pulse. How  much  impulse  depends  on  the 
kind  of  product  she  buys.  For  instance, 
about  65  percent  of  the  eggs  are  bought  as  a 
planned  purchase;  she  had  them  on  her  list. 
But  marshmallows,  or  heat  and  serve  froeea 


dinners,  or  sponges  or  sponge  cloths  are  \m- 
planned  decisions  In  about  76  percent  off  the 
cases. 

Progressive  Grocer  studies  consumers  so 
that  grocery  store  owners  can  lay  out  their 
Btoree  to  conform  to  consumer  shopping  pat- 
terns. Here's  i>art  of  the  findings  about  su- 
permarket shopp>er8: 

1.  They  don't  spend  much  time  In  the 
store.  Somewhere  between  20  and  34  min- 
utes. 

2.  They  visit  a  lot  of  locations — around 
60  in  the  store. 

3.  They  buy  from  24  to  40  items. 

4.  They  spend  from  $11  to  $16  on  the  aver- 
age. 

5.  About  two-thirds  of  the  shoppers  don't 
use  shopping  lists.  Although  half  of  upper 
income  shoppers  do. 

6.  Men  shop  faster  than  women.  They 
tend  to  spend  less. 

7.  A  major  part  of  the  time  In  the  store — 
18  to  28  percent,  perhaps  averaging  around 
25  percent — Is  spent  In  waiting  or  talking. 

This  all  means  that  the  average  supermar- 
ket shopper  probably  buys  33  Items  from  60 
locations  and  spends  $13.50  in  15  to  18  min- 
utes. 

People  shop  In  food  stores  because  they 
need  to  shop,  and  because  their  families  like 
food.  They  don't  linger  around.  They  are 
quite  critical  of  the  6  to  10  minutes  they 
may  be  held  up  at  the  checkout  counter. 

Surveys  have  shown,  for  example,  that  the 
average  shopper  in  the  supermarket  spends 
10  seconds  in  the  detergents  section. 

What  we  know  about  shopper  behavior  in 
supermarkets  is  Important  because  It  sug- 
gests that  the  future  of  consumer  protection 
is  severely  limited  by  the  inability  of  the 
consumer  to  be  interested  In  the  subject. 

There  are  something  like  6,000  items  In  a 
supermarket.  But  the  evidence  says  that  the 
shopper  buys  32  from  50  locations  in  15  min- 
utes of  actual  shopping.  A  major  depart- 
ment gets  10  seconds'  consideration.  At  least 
half  the  Items  are  Impulse  Items.  And  only 
a  third  of  the  shoppers  use  lists. 

This  Is  the  picture  of  a  confident  con- 
sumer. If  she  were  worried  about  the  values 
and  prices  and  quantities  being  offered  to 
her,  she  would  certainly  spend  mcx-e  time. 

She  can  shop  fast  because  she  feels  safe  in 
what  she's  doing. 

Parenthetically,  the  stores  might  well  wish 
she  spent  more  time.  The  more  time  the 
shopper  spends  in  the  store,  the  higher  is  her 
total  buying. 

I  left  out  one  Important  Item.  A  number 
of  years  ago  a  research  company  found  a  slg« 
nificantly  high  proportion  of  women  who 
needed  glasses,  but  would  not  wear  them 
in  supermarkets  when  shopping.  Vanity  la 
an  imp>ortant  element  in  all  personality,  and 
in  this  case  it  works  In  favor  of  the  recogniz- 
able package.  For  those  myopic  ladles  who 
can't  read  the  fine  print. 

The  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that  shc^" 
pers  are  quite  well  equipped  to  get  their 
shopping  done  rapidly,  that  there  is  a  mini- 
m\xm  of  confusion  about  what  they're  buy- 
ing; and  that  most  of  it  U  not  carefully 
planned. 

The  evidence  doesn't  square  very  well  with 
the  consumer  protection  cult.  They  really 
believe  that  consumers  need  far  more  pro- 
tection in  labeling  and  packaging  than  1b 
now  provided. 

As  a  practical  matter,  this  Is  often  difficult. 
Let  me  Illustrate  from  "What's  New  in  Home 
Economics."  A  can  of  chunk-style  tuna 
weighs  7  ounces;  the  same  can  of  grated  tuna 
weighs  6%  ounces.  Density  of  product  makes 
the  difference.  Take  pudding  rntr  The 
mixes  are  deslg;ned  to  be  used  with  2  cups 
of  milk  to  yield  four  average  servings.  Choc- 
olate pudding  mix,  of  greater  density,  U  In 
4-ounce  boxes;  vanilla  Is  In  3  <4  -ounce  boxes. 
If  the  vanilla  had  to  be  packaged  at  4  oiinces, 
you'd  have  to  add  extra  tablespoons  of  milk 
to  the  2  cups,  and  the  yield  would  be  4.9 


servings.     Question:    Is   this   any  lees  con- 
fusing or  troublesome  to  the  constuner? 

After  all,  most  consumer  goods  manufac- 
turers have  made  a  career  out  of  trying  to  be 
as  simple  and  carefree  as  possible  where  the 
consumer  la  concerned. 

If  the  consumer  shc^w  rapidly  and  casu- 
ally and  confidently  in  the  Eup>ermarket,  that 
most  infiuence-free  and  democratic  of  com- 
mercial institutions  then  what  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  consumer  protection? 

First,  there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
moet  consumers  consider  themselves  ade- 
quately protected.  Last  fall,  in  a  survey  In 
Seattle,  63  percent  of  a  consumer  sample 
said  they  did  not  want  more  protective  legis- 
lation. 

Second,  people  who  work  cloeely  witli  con- 
sumers don't  sense  any  demand  for  consumer 
legislation. 

Glenna  McGlnnls.  food  and  equipment  edi- 
tor for  Woman's  Day,  told  the  National  Food 
Marketing  Commission  that  "I  can  count 
on  my  fingers  the  complaints  we  have  had 
from  readers  on  the  subject  ot  food  prod- 
ucts, packaging,  etc  In  the  more  than  26 
years  I  have  been  in  my  present  Job.  Read- 
ers often  telephone  and  ask  for  information 
or  help,  but  not  to  complain  about  products." 

Willie  Mae  Rogers,  director  of  the  Good 
Housekeepng  Institute,  says  the  great  prob- 
lem about  consumer  education  is  not  the 
lack  of  educational  material,  but  the  difll- 
culty  in  getting  it  disseminated  emd  tued. 
She  told  the  Food  Marketing  Commission 
that  "there  is  more  consumer  informational 
and  educational  material  available  today 
than  ever  •  •  •  there  la  no  excuse  for  any 
woman  who  can  read  and  wants  to  be  in- 
formed, not  being  Informed." 

A  Good  Housekeeping  survey  turned  up 
four  conclusions:  (1)  Women  do  read  labels; 
(2)  they  think  they  get  the  information  they 
need  from  labels  and  packaging;  (3)  they 
would  like  more  Vnformatlon  on  clothing 
labels;  and  (4)  they  have  special  complaints 
about  packaging  and  labeling,  but  they  aptply 
to  specific  products.  For  instance,  they  com- 
plain about  how  bard  smne  packages  are  to 
open. 

Laura  Lane,  associate  editor  of  Fanner's 
Wife,  says  farm  wives  want  the  same  thing — 
packages  which  are  easier  to  open. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  editors,  whoss 
partlc\Uar  job  it  is  to  know  women  and  their 
needs,  reinforce  the  Idea  that  leglalatlon  la 
not  the  answer  to  tlie  problem  of  consumer 
protection. 

They  are,  by  the  way,  far  bett«  Informed 
than  moet  people  in  Government.  The  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  will  get  between  8,000 
and  10,000  letters  a  month  from  readers.  A 
former  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- ' 
mission  regarded  1,100  letten  a  month  as  a 
rolling  wave  of  reaction. 

What  Is  the  problem  of  consumer  protec- 
tion? 

Perhaps  part  of  It  is  to  realize  the  truth  of ' 
Miss  Rogers'  argument  that  people  who  want 
information  get  It. 

A  second  part  la  to  realize  that  pec^le 
Ignore  information.  Even  very  important 
Information.  For  example,  in  a  pwU  pub- 
lished last  suomier,  28  ptercent  didnt  know 
that  China  was  a  Communist  country.  And 
2  years  ago.  In  a  public  opinion  survey,  43 
percent  didnt  know  that  Vietnam  was  in 
Asia 

It's  hard  to  Imagine,  with  every  newspaper 
and  television  station  and  radio  station,  and 
nearly  every  national  magazine,  flooded  with 
stories  about  China  and  Vietnam,  that  thla 
could  be  true.  But  many  people  are  un- 
touched by  events,  and  relatively  immune  to 
Information. 

A  third  part  is  to  realize  that  people  have 
a  way  of  re^mndlng  which  la  very  different 
from  what  Is  expected.  People  change  more 
slowly  than  products.  People  dont  neces- 
sarily keep  pace  with  technology. 
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Let  me  ten  you  about  the  manufacturer  of 
Instant  mashed  potatoes  whose  package  had 
detailed  directions  and  a  specific  technique 
for  beet  results:  use  cold  milk,  and  beat  the 
potatoes  for  Just  ao  many  minutes — beat 
them  any  more  and  they  got  sticky. 

Unfortunately,  every  housewife  knew  you 
could  only  use  hot  milk  In  making  mashed 
potatoes  and  that  the  more  you  beat  them 
the  better  they  were.  She  could  not  be  told 
differently.  The  product  failed  because 
hotisewlves  failed,  and  the  product  was  with- 
drawn from  the  market. 

Charlotte  Montgomery,  a  columnist  for 
Oood  Housekeeping,  says  packages  are  often 
thoughtlessly  designed,  by  men  who  don't 
realize  housewives  will  need  bifocals  to  read 
the  pctckage,  or  by  an  engineer  whoee  Ian* 
guage  Is  Incomprehensible  to  her.  She  won- 
ders how  many  manufacturers  are  victimized 
by  consumer  habits,  where  housewives  go 
cheerfully  along.  Ignoring  the  new  directions, 
and  by  not  reading  lose  the  benflts  of  addi- 
tional conveniences. 

Dr.  Irene  Oppenhelm  Is  assistant  professor 
of  home  economics  at  Montclalr  State  Col- 
lege In  New  Jersey.  She  Is  Interested  In  con- 
sumer education.  She  says  manufacturers 
have  done  an  outstanding  Job  of  producing 
convenience  foods  to  fit  the  needs  of  today's 
families  but  that  the  problem  of  intelligent 
eholc«  iB  difficult.  Because  of  "the  wide 
rarlety  of  practices  prevalent  In  Indicating 
the  net  contents.  Often  the  net  contents  are 
printed  In  a  place  where  It's  hard  to  find,  or 
In  sn»ll  print,  or  In  a  color  which  contrasts 
poorly  with  the  contents.  If  It's  In  a  cello- 
phane bag,  or  the  background  ot  the  package 
or  label." 

She  reported  an  Interesting  experiment. 
They  showed  68  women  a  well-known  cake 
flour.  In  the  1  \  pound  size.  They  were  asked 
to  tell  the  net  weight  of  the  contents.  Half 
the  women  dldnt  look  at  the  package  for  the 
net  weight,  which  appears  In  front.  They 
looked  at  the  package,  weighed  It  In  their 
hands,  and  guessed.  Four  said  they  couldnt 
find  It  on  the  box.  and  three  more  said  they 
could  not  see  It.  The  remaining  29  stated 
the  quantity  they  said  they  had  read.  But 
three  of  them  were  Incorrect. 

That's  a  somewhat  puzzling— or  frighten- 
ing— story. 

A  fourth  part  of  the  problem  la  to  recog- 
nise that  particular  emphasis  wlU  be  placed 
on  the  underequlpped  portions  of  our  popu- 
lation. The  poor  and  the  illiterate  will  get 
special  attention,  as  part  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  It  Is  the  belief  In  some  Oovem- 
ment  circles  that  "the  poor  pay  more."  There 
la  quite  a  lot  of  support  for  this  belief:  In 
many  dtles  unacrupuloxu  dealers  bav« 
•wlndled  poor  and  Ignorant  people.  This  is 
Indefensible  and  must  stop.  The  forces  of 
legitimate  business  ought  to  be  In  the  fore- 
front of  getting  It  stopped. 

It  Is  also  true,  as  Burleigh  Oardner  learned, 
that  the  poor  avoid  some  bargain  centers. 
like  supermarkets.  In  favor  of  small  but 
friendlier  neighborhood  stores. 

This  brings  me  to  a  summing  up.  I  don't 
happen  to  believe  that  legislation  is  the 
solution  to  consumer  protection.  Cons\imer 
protection  Itself  may  be  a  misnomer:  we  may 
all  be  talking  about  consumer  Information 
and  how  to  Improve  It. 

Our  changing  population  may  have  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  choices  we  make.  Zoe  Coxil- 
son.  food  and  nutrition  editor  of  What's  New 
In  Home  Economics?,  was  remarking  that 
American  women  marry  younger  and 
younger.  About  half  the  flist  married  brides 
are  under  20,  and  18  Is  now  the  peak  year  for 
marriage.  This  year  half  the  Nation's  popu- 
lation Is  29  years  of  age  or  under.  More 
wives  have  their  first  child  at  19  than  In  any 
other  year,  and  1  out  of  8  teenage  wives  has 
3  or  more  children. 

This  substantial  young  family  bloc  prob- 
ably needs  more  and  better  consumer  Infor- 
mation than  any  other  group.    They  are  very 


receptive  to  new  Ideas,  and  they  are  eager 
to  learn  new,  quicker,  and  easier  ways  of 
doing  essential  household  chores. 

It  seems  completely  logical  to  me  for  an 
business — and  for  the  advertising  business 
most  of  all — to  Interest  Itself  In  the  problem 
of  the  consumer  and  Informing  her  better. 

If  It  Is  a  matter  of  getting  the  sizes  and 
weights  clearly  printed  on  packages,  let's  do 
It. 

If  It  Is  a  matter  of  clear  and  simple  In- 
struction, let's  see  If  we  ovn  Improve  our 
language. 

If  It's  a  matter  of  understanding  the  con- 
sumer's needs  better,  let's  do  the  research. 
Sometimes  It  Isn't  even  necessary  to  do  re- 
search. Mrs.  Montgomery  points  out  that  If 
a  housewife  buys  a  new  home  with  appli- 
ances already  Installed  she  often  has  a 
terrible  time  trying  to  get  the  original  direc- 
tion and  Installation  booklets  for  the  equip- 
ment from  the  manufacturer.  Why  should 
this  be  hard  for  her? 

Or.  Mrs.  Montgomery  again,  In  textiles  and 
fibers  the  Instruction  label  In  the  garment  Is 
usually  not  permanent.  The  only  permanent 
label  that  stays  with  the  fabric  Is  the  union 
label — which  only  proves  to  the  housewife 
that  some  labels  can  be  put  on  to  stay. 

Incidentally,  In  one  of  Mrs.  Petersen's  In- 
dustry conferences  It  became  clear  that  In 
the  textile  and  fabric  business,  the  main 
problem  Is  not  composition  or  thread  count, 
but  care  and   cleaning  and   maintenance. 

An  Industry  conference — textile  men. 
cutters,  retailers,  cleaners  and  launderers — Is 
at  work  on  the  problem.  Ftom  It  will  come 
some  consumer  Information  consumers  will 
read,  and  be  glad  to  read. 

One  more  Important  part.  It  seems  to  me, 
Is  to  make  up  our  minds  that  If  there  are 
crooks  and  cheats  In  business  we  will  use 
the  best  available  means  to  get  them  out. 
If  the  better  business  bureau  can  do  It. 
fine.  If  not,  then  whatever  legal  action  la 
necessary  to  make  siire  the  honest  don't 
suffer  for  the  dishonest. 

Finally,  a  change  In  our  mental  set.  It's 
probably  true  that  much  of  the  professional 
consumer  movement  Is  mired  In  the  1930'8. 
It  is  also  probably  true  that  much  of  today's 
business  community  does  not  see  In  the  pres- 
ent consumer  unrest  the  opportunity  to  do 
something  for  consumers  which  clearly 
needs  to  bie  done. 

The  emergence  ot  a  new  young  market, 
needing  guidance  and  Information  and  pur- 
chasing standards  Is  a  great  opportunity  for 
advertisers.  And  the  agency  business,  with 
Its  long  tradition  of  interpreting  the  adver- 
tiser to  the  public  and  the  public  to  the 
advertiser,  ought  to  play  a  considerable  part 
In  It. 

If  we  study  her  needs,  we  will  know  what 
and  why  Johanna  won't  read.  If  we  fulfill 
those  needs,  we  will  have  come  a  long  way  to 
supplying  that  demand  for  consumer  In- 
formation which  may  t>e  the  heart  of  th« 
consumer  protection  movement.  And  well- 
developed  Information  will  probably  be  far 
more    useful    to   Johanna    than    legislation. 

But  Johanna  has  another  responsibility, 
and  it  must  be  borne  by  her  as  an  individual, 
the  consumer.  Our  whole  political  system 
rests  In  Informed  people,  making  rational 
choices. 

There's  a  great  deal  of  consumer  Informa- 
tion, and  If  Johanna  wants  to  be  t>etter  In- 
formed, she  must  make  the  effort  required 
of  all  consumers. 

The  need  for  the  thinking  citizen  Is  Im- 
plicit In  our  kind  of  government.  Johanna 
baa  to  work  at  It,  and  she  probably  has  to 
work  at  consumer  Information  or  consumer 
protection  as  well.  In  a  crude  analogy,  you 
can  advertise  seat  belts.  You  can  get  gaso- 
line companies  to  offer  them  at  beu^ain 
prices.  Tou  can  get  seat  t>elta  made  obli- 
gatory by  law.  Tou  can  have  a  National 
Safety  CotincU  campaign  through  the  Ad- 
vertising  Council    urging   the   consumer    to 


buckle  up.  But  only  the  consumer  can  reach 
down  and  snap  her  seat  belt,  and  Insist 
that  her  children  do  the  same.  If  she  wc«*t 
do  It,  the  advertising,  information  and  leg> 
Islatlon  are  erf  no  value.  It  Is  her  peculiar 
responsibility.     She  has  to  exercise  It. 


Congressman  Renss  Seeks  Wider  Peict 
Role  for  tbe  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCOMSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  United  Nations  has  a  strong  and  out- 
spoken supporter  In  my  Wisconsin  col- 
league, Mr.  Reuss.  His  steady  and  de- 
termined support  of  the  United  Nations 
is  well  known  both  here  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  his  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's failure  to  seek  an  enlarged  United 
Nations  role  in  Vietnam  deserves  wider 
recognition. 

The  Madison.  Wis..  Capital  Times' 
8*le  and  percepMve  Washington  cor- 
respondent. Alfred  Maund,  recently  de- 
voted his  column  to  an  analysis  of  Con- 
gressman Reuss,  whom  he  descriljes  as 
"a  "dove'  who  refuses  to  come  in  from  the 
cold." 

The  article  places  particular  empha- 
sis on  his  Interest  in  strengthening  the 
United  Nations  and  enhancing  Its  role 
in  settling  International  disputes  such  as 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  I  commend  it  to 
you  for  your  consideration : 

Reuss  Sees  U.N.  as  Onlt  Peace  Hope 
(By  Alfred  Maund) 

Washikctom.  D.C. — Representative  Heh«t 
Reuss,  Democrat,  of  Milwaukee,  Is  a  "dovt'' 
who  refuses  to  come  In  from  the  cold. 

Public  opinion  polls  and  admlnlstratloB 
pressure  have  muted  many  of  his  congres- 
sional eolleagues,  but  be  remains  unruffled. 
He  continues  to  propose  bold  alternatives  to 
a  XJ3.  policy  he  sees  involving  us  In  a  "long, 
bloody  and  perhaps  Inconclusive  conflict  la 
Asia." 

The  keystone  of  his  thinking  Is  faith  in 
the  United  Nations. 

"As  a  great  world  power,  the  United  States 
has  &n  Important  role  In  keeping  peace  and 
order  In  the  world.  But  our  role,  however 
large,  cannot  exceed  the  Joint  responsibility 
of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world." 

He  won't  yield  an  Inch  to  the  claim  that 
critics  of  the  administration  have  failed  to 
present  adequate  plans  for  a  Vietnam 
settlement. 

For  3  years  he  urged  that  Vietnam  b» 
brought  before  the  U.N.  until  "as  a  grudgtag 
concession,  the  administration  belatedly 
went  to  the  Security  Council."  Months  back 
he  advocated  "talking  with  the  VIetcong— 
not  as  a  concession  but  as  a  matter  of  doing 
what  Is  right."  Now  the  administration  says 
It  Is  willing  to  "consider"  the  views  of  tbs 
VIetcong. 

"The  policymakers  m  the  State  and  !>»■ 
fense  Departments  have  their  feet  frozen  la 
concrete,"  he  observes. 

Reuss  offers  this  blueprint  for  bringing 
peace  to  Vietnam: 

The  United  States  to  turn  the  matter  ovsr 
to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  where  then 
la  no  veto. 

The  U.N.  to  reconvene  the  elght-natloB 
Conference  that  reached  the  original  V\«t- 
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nam  settlement  In  1954,  Including  this  time 
the  VIetcong. 

A  cease-fire  to  be  patrolled  by  a  U.N,  task 
force. 

The  U.N.  to  take  over  administration  of 
South  Vietnam  and  to  supervise  a  series  of 
elections  bringing  about  constitutional 
government. 

Reuss  has  confidence  In  the  ability  of  the 
Vietnamese  F>eople  to  "make  basic  decisions" 
Intelligently  and  effectively.  "The  elections 
must  not  be  cooked  In  favor  of  the  Commu- 
nists or  In  favor  of  our  man,  Ky." 

He  points  out  that  Ln  neighboring  Cam- 
bodia In  1956  "where  our  State  Department 
absent-mindedly  let  elections  take  place," 
the  Communists  got  only  3  percent  of  the 
vote.  He  says  a  "third  force" — neither  Com- 
munist nor  U.S. -dominated — nxlght  rise  to 
power  In  Vietnam,  led  by  nonallned  politi- 
cians who  are  presently  In  Jail  In  Saigon  or 
In  Exile, 

Another  recent  proposal  by  Reuss  seeks  to 
further  peace  In  Asia  In  a  broader  perspective, 
by  relaxing  U.S.  opposition  to  admission  of 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations. 

He  submitted  a  formal  resolution  that 
Congress  go  on  record  as  favoring  a  two- 
China  policy  whereby  this  country  would 
not  object  to  giving  U.N.  seats  to  both  Peking 
and  Taiwan. 

Reuss  doesn't  expect  the  present  Peking 
government  to  accept  such  an  arrangement, 
but  It  would  be  "a  light  In  the  window"  for 
a  later,  less  bellgerent  regime.  It  would 
bring  the  U.S.  position  In  line  with  growing 
world  sentiment  on  the  China  problem. 

But  most  Importantly,  "we  would  repudi- 
ate the  notion  that  we  still  hope  to  use  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  government  to  Invade  and 
conquer  the  mainland." 

Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  U.N.  Ambas- 
Mulor  Goldberg  have  rebuffed  Reuss'  Idea  by 
saying  no  change  In  China  policy  is  contem- 
plated. But  Reuss  Is  neither  surprised  nor 
perturbed.  He  recognizes  it  will  take  time 
for  the  "unthinkable  thought"  to  take  root 
In  Congress,  especially  given  opposition  by  a 
high-powered  pro-Chiang  Kai-shek  lobby 
caUed  the  Committee  of  One  MUllon.  (Sena- 
tor  Wn,LiA»t  Proxmike  is  on  the  committee's 
advisory  board;  a  fellow  Milwaukee  Demo- 
crat, Representative  Clement  Zablocki,  cus- 
tomarily signs  the  committee's  perennial  pe- 
tition jwlvocaUng  complete  isolation  of  Red 
China.) 

Let  It  be  added  that  time  has  worked 
in  favor  of  a  number  of  Retjss"  proposals. 
Por  example  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Peace  Corps  idea. 

And  2  years  ago  he  advocated  that  U.S. 
holdings  of  nonconvertlble  Indian  currency 
be  devoted  to  sclentlflc  and  technical  proj- 
ects In  that  country.  Last  week  President 
Johnson,  to  mark  the  visit  of  Premier  Indira 
Oandhl,  annoimced  establishment  of  United 
States-India  counc^  whose  objectives  and 
llnancing  will  follow  the  Reuss  plan. 

"It  la  the  glory  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  Wisconsin  that  It  Is  not  a  rubberstamp 
party.  I  would  be  distressed  If  there  were  no 
•erlous  debate  among  Democrats  on  an  Issue 
like  Vietnam.  I  think  you  mlsgage  the  In- 
telligence of  the  Wisconsin  voters  If  you  be- 
lieve they  wlU  penalize  a  party  because  lU 
representatives  refuse  to  be  know-nothings. 
Our  theory  of  democracy  Imposes  the  obliga- 
tion on  us  Democrats  to  face  the  storm  cen- 
ters of  the  day." 

Thus  Rruss  argues  that  the  party  split 
over  the  current  war  effort  should  not  hurt 
tt  In  the  November  elections.  3y  contrast 
ne  summarizes  the  Republican  position  with 
Wavy  sarcasm: 

"They  say  they  want  to  win  the  war  with 
Mi-out  bombing.  They  want  the  cost  of  ths 
w  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hides  of  the  Na- 
uon'B  poor.  They  say  that  If  we  don't  soak 
^e  poor  they-U  try  to  upset  every  effort  w« 
n>ake  to  stop  inflation.  I'm  ready  to  cam- 
pwgn  against  that  kind  of  program  any  day  - 
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Vietnam  ranks  as  Rettss'  top  concern,  but 
It  is  far  from  being  the  only  controversial 
Issue  to  Involve  him.  He  awaits  only  the 
proper  moment  to  launch  a  "brotid  and  deep 
Inquiry"  Into  the  Abba  Schwartz  affair — 
where  a  rlghtwlng  coup  Inside  the  State  De- 
partment threatens  liberal  passport,  visa, 
and  Immigration  policies. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic,  tb« 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  the  Government 
Operations  Conunlttees,  serving  on  eight  sub- 
committees and  acting  as  chairman  of  three 
of  them. 

He  tirelessly  seeks  to  have  Congress  set  up 
a  counseling  ofBoe  similar  to  the  Scandina- 
vian ombudsman  where  expert  help  can  be 
given  citizens  with  complaints  against  the 
government. 

He  has  Introduced  a  bundle  of  measures 
that  would  give  guts  and  drive  to  the  newly 
established  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Envelopment. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  Joined  In  efforts 
to  help  Wisconsin's  Menominee  Indians,  to 
preserve  the  Wolf  River,  to  protect  the  ante- 
lof>e  herds  of  Wyoming,  to  convene  an  Inter- 
national conference  on  wildlife  preservation. 

He  Is  working  to  have  a  Shakespeareaji 
theater  established  In  Milwaukee  by  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts — and  has  spon- 
sored legislation  to  raise  the  standard  of 
architecture  and  decoration  In  Federal  buUd- 
Ings. 

Reuss  recently  lu-ged  a  change  In  con- 
gressional rules  that  would  encourage  Con- 
gressmen to  accept  apix)1ntmentB  In  the  ad- 
ministrative branch  by  promising  them  their 
same  level  of  seniority  if  they  were  later  re- 
elected to  Congress. 

But  Reuss  himself  Is  the  best  argument 
against  such  an  Idea.  Congress  needs  to  hold 
on  for  dear  life  to  those  few  Members  who 
do  their  homework  thoroughly  and  who  dont 
hesitate  to  proclaim  tiie  answers  they  think 
right. 


Cleveland  Red  Cro$»  Chapter  Offers  Free 
"Service  Star"  Deeds  to  Families  of 
Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greater  Cleveland  Red  Cross  chapter 
last  month  began  distributing  Service 
Star  decals  to  families  of  men  In  serv- 
ice. These  Service  Stars  are  to  be  dis- 
played in  windows  of  homes  to  show  that 
a  person  from  that  family  is  serving  his 
country.  You  will  recaU  that  during 
World  War  n  Service  Stars  were  a  fa- 
miliar sight  on  every  street  in.  our  Nation. 

The  idea  for  bringing  back  the  Service 
Star  resulted  from  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  by  Nunzlo  R 
Calvo,  commissioner  of  the  Soldiers  Re- 
lief Commission  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  was  published  on 
December  30.  1965.  Mr.  Calvo  wrote  aa 
follows : 

We  Uve  In  an  age  of  symbolism — every- 
thing has  a  meaning.  What  better  way  could 
we  demonstrate  ourselves  thfth  to  revive  the 
custom  of  displaying  a  Star  In  the  windows 
of  our  homes  for  sons  or  daughters  who  are 
away  serving  their  country?  Even  places  of 
business  used  to  do  this  to  signify  that  their 
employees  had  left  to  serve. 


The  number  of  men  In  Vietnam  Increases 
daUy.  This  Star  should  be  seen  again  as  the 
symbol  of  hope,  faith,  and  trust  we  place  in 
our  country  and  In  the  men  who  are  serv- 
ing It. 

The  project  was  launched  on  March 
16,  1966,  with  a  luncheon  at  which  time 
the  Greater  Cleveland  Red  Cross  chapter 
presented  Mr.  Calvo  with  a  frame  that 
included  the  first  Service  Star  decal  off 
the  press,  his  original  letter  to  the  editor, 
and  the  following  inscription : 

To  N.  R.  Calvo,  commissioner  of  Soldiers 
Relief,  Cuyahoga  County,  for  his  thought- 
provoking  letter  to  the  editor  which  Red 
Cross  officials  acted  on  by  making  Service 
Stars  available  to  families  without  charge. 

Because  the  Cleveland  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter is  the  first  in  the  country  to  sponsor 
such  a  program,  many  eyes  will  be 
watching  the  success  of  the  project. 
Perhaps  other  cities  will  follow-up  on 
the  idea,  and  once  again  the  Service  Star 
will  be  shown  proudly  in  homes  across 
the  country.  This  is  a  wonderful  way  to 
display  a  symbol  of  support  and  OHifi- 
dence  in  our  American  servicemen  away 
from  home,  and  to  share  with  these  men 
and  women  our  pride  in  the  job  they  are 
doing  for  our  coimtry. 


Caaght  in  tbe  Middle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF    mew    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
great  sympathy  and  compassion  for  the 
cancer  patients  who  have  used  the  drug 
krebiozen  and  they  honestly  believe  that 
it  has  helped  them  and  is  necessary  for 
their  very  survival.  I  shall  not  argue  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  I  believe  that  they 
are  "caught  in  the  middle."  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statement  of 
a  number  of  Members  of  the  other  body 
which  reads  as  follows: 

We  recognize  that  the  long  and  bitter  con- 
ta-oversy  over  krebiozen  baa  hardened  the 
position  of  both  sides  to  the  dispute.  If  the 
doubt  In  the  minds  of  many,  including  smne 
Members  al  Congress,  over  this  matter  is 
ever  to  be  resolved,  we  feel  both  sides  have 
to  make  a  fresh  start. 

The  charges  and  countercharges  sbotild  be 
forgotten  so  a  new  start  can  be  made  In  an 
atmosphere  of  good  faith  and  unbiased 
Interest. 

We  urge  the  supporters  of  kreblossen  to 
file  with  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
a  new  application  for  an  Investigational  pro- 
gram in  connection  with  the  drug. 

We  feel  It  Is  the  re^xjnslblllty  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  cooperate  with 
responsible  jjersona  who  file  a  proper  applica- 
tion for  an  Inveetlgatlooal  program  for  kre- 
biozen and  we  will  use  all  proper  Influence 
as  Memben  of  Congress  to  see  that  this  Is 
done. 

Under  existing  law.  submission  of  such  an 
applicaUon  is  a  necessary  first  step  In  any 
test  program  of  krebiozen. 

A  ch«nlcal  analysis  of  a  new  sample  of 
krebiozen  Is  necessary  as  a  prelude  to  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion of  any  new  ^ypUcaUon  for  Investiga- 
tional use  of  krebiozen.    We  are  certain  that 
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the  AdmlnlBtratlon  wlU  agree  to  entmlno 
objectively  any  such  anaiyals. 

Aa  laymen,  we  are  un&ble  to  Judge  the  effl- 
eacy  cd.  kreblosen  but  we  certainly  sympai- 
thlze  with  those  who  have  been  u«lng  K, 
who  feel  It  haa  helped  them  and  who  believe 
It  U  vital  to  their  survival  and  well-being. 

We  urge  that  any  program  for  a  clinical 
testing  ot  krebloeen  sboiild  Include  provl- 
BloDs  to  make  the  dnig  available  to  thoae  who 
have  been  using  It  and  have  been  advised 
by  their  physicians  that  other  forms  of  treat- 
ment will  be  of  no  avail  to  them.  If  these 
persons  volunteer  to  be  subjects  far  the  test. 

It  Is  our  vmderstandlng  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  with  Food  and  Drug 
approval,  clinically  tests  at  least  100  products 
a  year  on  cancer  patients.  We  feel  kxeblozen 
deserves  a  similar  test.  Why  should  either 
side  be  afraid  of  the  biith? 


Small  Basinets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HAU 

or    MISSOtTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  this 
body's  committees  are  still  pondering  and 
the  administration  is  lining  up  its  forces 
for  the  post-Easter  recess  consideration 
of  what  is  automatically  termed  -  the 
minimum  wa^e  law,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
a  type  of  letter  from  small  business 
people  being  constantly  received  from 
all  over  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri.  I  think  the  letter  by 
Mr.  Harry  H.  Ladd  of  Branson,  Mo.,  In 
the  heart  of  the  Ozarks  vacation  and  re- 
tirement lauid  on  beautiful  Lake  Taney- 
como — private  enterprise — halfway  be- 
tween Bull  Shoals  and  Table  Rock,  Mo., 
Impoundments,  Is  self-explanatory.  As 
the  reader  will  see,  Mr.  Ladd  supports 
his  community,  his  business  and  profes- 
sional association,  and  Is  interested  In 
our  Nation's  problems.  Even  more,  he  is 
Interested  in  his  employees  and  a  going 
concern  of  service  to  the  people.  He 
clearly  outlines  the  effect  of  multiple  and 
regressive  as  well  as  progressive  taxation 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
State's  areas: 

t.ADD'9. 

Branton,  Mo..  Uarch  7. 1969. 
Congressman  DtTSWAXo  O.  Haix. 
Longicorth.  House  Office  Building. 
Waafiinifton,  D.C. 

Dkas  Ma.  Hau.:  I  am  sorry  that  I  wlU  not 
be  able  to  be  In  Washington  with  the  dele- 
gation from  the  Mlasovirl  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion. 

I  would  Uke  3rou  to  know  how  much  I  am 
against  Increasing  the  Federal  mlnlmimi 
wage  law  to  include  the  restaurant  Industry. 

If  It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  pay 
$1.35  an  hour  minimum  wage  I  will  have 
to  operate  with  at  least  26  percent  leas  help 
than  I  now  employ.  We  employ  about  34 
people  In  the  summer  and  18  In  the  winter 
season. 

Pood  costs  have  Increased  so  fast  and  with 
the  Increase  in  social  security,  taxes,  etc..  it 
would  be  a  real  burden  on  us  to  try  and  ab- 
sorb an  Increase  in  wage*.  Our  payroll  for 
1065  amounted  to  ^U.eas.  with  gross  sales 
of  9140.000.  My  net  before  my  wa(ea  or 
taxes  amounted  to  IS.300. 


If  we  have  to  raise  our  food  prices  to  take 
care  of  Increased  wages  I  am  afraid  we  wlU 
price  ourselves  out  of  business. 

I  wUl  appreciate  a  no  vote  from  you  on 
this  bUl. 

When   In    Branson   we   would  enjoy   very 
much  having  you  stop  and  see  us. 
Sincerely, 

Haxst  H.  Ladd.  8r. 


Career  Opportniutie* :  LSC  First  State 
College  in  Massachusetts  To  Offer  BA 
in  Healtb  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or  Massachusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lowell 
State  College  in  Lowell.  Mass..  will  be  the 
first  college  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  to  offer  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  health.  Beginning  next  Sep- 
tember the  new  curriculum  will  be 
offered. 

The  new  program  will  be  in  the  capa- 
ble hands  of  Dr.  Elizabeth  A.  Neilson, 
presently  professor  and  chairman  of  the 
department  of  health  and  physical  edu- 
cation at  Lowell  State.  Dr.  Nlelson  Is 
known  throughout  the  country  for  her 
notable  contributions  to  health  educa- 
tion and  Is  currently  first  vice  president 
of  the  American  School  Health  Associa- 
tion. 

This  landmark  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 
vision  of  Lowell  State  College  president 
Dr.  Daniel  H.  O'Leary.  who  saw  a  vital 
educational  need  in  Massachusetts  and 
acted  to  fill  the  gap  effectively. 

Marguerite  Lyons  of  the  Lowell  Sun 
wrote  a  fine  article  atmut  the  new  pro- 
gram in  a  recent  Issue  and  I  include  it  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 
CAKxas    OppoaTDNmxs:     LSC    Fiasx    Statb 

CoLLBCi  rw  Massachdsetts  To  OrrEX  BA 

IN  HEAI.TH  Education 

(By  Marguerite  Lyons) 

LOWXI.L. — Daniel  H.  OXeary.  preside. it  of 
Lowell  State  College,  realizing  the  need  for 
a  major  In  health  at  LSC  since  our  State 
college  program  has  not  offered  this  major 
In  any  of  the  State  colleges,  advised  Dr.  John 
Fisher  academic  dean,  to  discuss  the  possi- 
bilities of  developing  a  curriculum  designed 
for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  Health.  Following 
a  study  of  the  proposal  submitted  by  Dr. 
Elizabeth  A.  Neilson,  professor  and  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Phy- 
sical Education  at  LSC.  Dr.  Fisher  presented 
the  tentative  design  to  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee. 

As  a  result  of  this  study  and  research  a 
major  program  has  been  developed  and  wUl 
begin  at  the  college  in  September. 

Dr.  Neilson.  known  from  coast  to  coast 
for  her  numerous  contributions  to  the  sub- 
ject which  Is  her  specialty.  Is  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  School  Health  Asso- 
ciation. She  was  elected  to  this  position  In 
the  largest  school  health  organization  In  the 
United  States  at  the  Chicago  conference.  As 
vice  president  and  program  chairman,  she 
will  plan  among  nukny  other  things  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  association  to  be  held 
In  San  Francisco  in  October  of  this  year. 

Dr.  Nellson's  School  Health  Series  (grades 


one  to  eight)  were  published  In  196S  and  ihi 
will  be  listed  In  the  Dictionary  of  Intem». 
tlonal  Biographies  to  be  published  In  Loo- 
don.  England  this  summer.  She  was  (v 
cently  the  key  speaker  at  the  annual  ooo- 
ference  for  principals  and  sup>erlntendenti 
held  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts, 
Amherst,  and  her  subject  was  "Health  in  tba 
Curriculum  of  the  Schools  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

By  offering  the  BA  In  health  education  at 
LSC.  students  who  have  a  strong  interest  la 
wanting  to  bring  about  a  behavioral  changt 
In  people  will  find  this  field  of  health,  de^ 
signed  to  maintain  or  Improve  the  health  at 
citizens,  one  which  they  will  wish  to  pursue. 

The  preparation  of  qualified  health  educa- 
tors requires  a  professional  background  In 
the  biological  and  physical  sciences  from 
which  the  subject  matter  Is  derived  and 
knowledge  and  skills  In  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences  from    which    the   method    Is   derived. 

Those  Interested  In  a  teaching  career  will 
have  the  privilege  of  developing  a  school 
health  program,  and  become  prepared  to 
teach  facts,  supervise  a  health  program,  work 
In  a  voluntary  health  organization,  or  seek 
an  advanced  degree  preparatory  to  college 
teaching  or  government  work  at  the  State, 
National,  or  Intern.itlonal  level. 

Young  men  and  women  desirous  of  a  scien- 
tific background  but  who  do  not  wish  to 
become  doctors,  nurses,  or  biologists,  will  do 
well  In  this  program.  They  will  obtain  sci- 
entific facts,  made  available  by  the  research 
scientists,  and  disseminate  these  facts  to 
people  of  all  ages  to  help  them  live  longer. 

Discussing  the  evidence  of  current  need  for 
school  health  and  health  personnel.  Dr.  Nell- 
son  referred  to  President  Johnson's  Whltt 
House  Conference  on  Health  held  last  No- 
vember when  the  preparation  of  health 
teachers  emerged  as  one  of  the  main  topic*. 
Data  supporting  the  Immediate  need  for  Im- 
proved health  education  efforts  began  to 
accumulate  from  the  moment  the  Confer* 
ence  got  underway.  Prof.  Frederick  J  Stare, 
he.id  of  the  department  of  nutrition  at  Har- 
vard School  of  Public  Health,  said.  "Cardlo- 
vascular  disease,  obesity  In  youth,  tooth  de- 
cay, and  premature  aging  can  be  reduced  U 
we  follow  what  we  already  know  about  exer- 
cise and  foods." 

Dr.  Neilson  emphasized  this,  saying,  "B 
an  Individual  is  to  attain  his  highest  per- 
sonal goals,  as  well  as  utilize  his  potenOal 
resources  for  the  betterment  of  his  family 
and  community,  he  must  maintain  a  level 
of  health  enabling  him  to  do  so."  Society 
cannot  alTord  to  lose  able  citizens  in  their 
most  productive  years  because  they  have 
lacked  the  necessary  education  that  might 
have  made  a  dlGTercnce  In  their  health  status. 
Men  and  women  can't  afford  the  price  d 
illness  today. 

The  NaUonal  School  Health  Education 
Study,  sponsored  by  the  Samuel  Bronfman 
Foundation,  surveyed  the  situation  with  re- 
gard to  health  instruction  In  the  schools  of 
the  country  from  1961  to  1964  and  found 
glaring  deficiencies  in  time  allotment  In  the 
curriculum.  Instructional  materials,  teacher 
preparation  as  well  as  In  student  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  health.  Over  30.000 
letters  have  been  received  In  the  NSHE  study 
office  in  Washington  since  the  report  wu 
released  In  June  1964.  All  requested  asslst- 
auce  to  improve  health  education  for  school- 
age  children. 

Dr.  Nathan  Pusey.  president.  Harvard  Col- 
lege, speaking  at  a  New  England  coUeji 
health  meeting,  stated,  "Administrators  *t 
an  levels  are  recognizing  more  and  more  UM 
Importance  of  health  because  of  the  good 
that  comes  from  It.  It  has  been  late  coming 
but  Is  fast  growing  throughout  the  country." 

With  this  great  accomplishment  at  LoweD 
State  College,  students  majoring  In  health 
may  aspire  to  teaching  at  elementary.  Junior 
and  senior  high  school  levels,  with  the  bachp 


elor's  degree.  Other  career  opportunltlee 
that  will  be  theirs  Include  school  health  co- 
ordinator: community  health  educator  with 
an  official  or  voluntary  agency;  sanitarian 
with  an  official  health  agency  or  industry; 
Oovernment  programs  such  as  Peace  Corps, 
poverty  program,  and  other  newly  developed 
programs. 

Combined  major  and  minor  areas  afford 
health  major  with  a  related  area  of  emphasis 
iuch  as  elementary  education,  science  or 
history. 

This  combination  prepares  a  teacher  for 
the  team  teaching  approach  or  department- 
alixed  work.  The  reverse  of  the  above  em- 
phasis can  be  presented  as  elementary  edu- 
cation major  with  the  health,  as  a  related 
minor. 
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NASA's  CredibiUty  Gap  Widens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n.LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  I  am  deeply  con- 
eemed  over  the  reliability  of  information 
the  committee  and  its  subcommittees 
have  been  receiving  from  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration- 
NASA.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  credibility  of  some  of  NASA's  Infor- 
mation Is  in  serious  question. 

To  Illustrate  my  concern,  I  offer  for 
the  Record  the  following  column  by  Mr. 
William  Hlnes.  science  editor  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Washington,  D.C: 
(From  the  Evening  Star,  Washington.  D.C , 
Mar.  31. 1966] 
NASA's  Credibiijtt  Gap  Widens 
(By  William  Hlnes) 
For  a  Oovernment  agency  bom  less  than 
I  years  ago  with  a  seemingly  boimdless  birth- 
right of  good  will  and  good  wishes,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
has  come   a   long   way   toward   discrediting 
Itsdf  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  It  best. 
It  may  be  Just  another  case  of  familiarity 
breeding  contempt,  but  the  Impatience,  mis- 
trust, and  hostUlty  of  the  news  media  and, 
more  recently,  of  Congressmen  toward  NASA 
has  grown  to  alarming  proportions.     If  the 
tftuatlon  continues  unaltered,  the  Space  Ad- 
mlnutration  may  soon  replace  the  State  De- 
partment    and     the     Central     Intelligence 
Agency  at  the  l)ottom  -of  the  Capital's  credl- 
bUlty  list. 

Newsmen  have  long  contended  that  the 
Initials  NASA  stand  for  "Never  A  Straight 
Answer,"  and  on  at  least  one  occasion,  a  high- 
inking  space  official  was  publicly  called  to 
account  by  a  reporter  for  consistent  telling 
of  inconsistent  stories. 

lAtely  the  same  complaint  has  been  heard 
»om  Capitol  Hill.  Representative  Joseph 
«.  Kaxth,  Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  for  ex- 
Maple,  has  grown  deeply  concerned  over  the 
i«UablUty  of  Information  he  has  been  re- 
eeivlng  from  NASA  headquarters.  He  openly 
complains  that  one  official  with  whom  he 
must  deal  regularly  is  prone  to  give  "three 
Oinerent  answers"  to  every  question. 

This  U  a  grave  matter,  because  Kabtb 
Beads  a  subconunittee  that  supervises  the 
"cond  biggest  set  of  programs  in  the  space 
«fort,  those  deaUng  with  scientific  Investlga- 
WMis  in  space  and  the  profitable  public  appli- 
e»«oiis  of  space  technology.  His  tenacity 
»nd  ferocity  In  Investigating  NASA  programs 
"  this  Important  field,  and  his  relentless 
P»tt«ult  of  the  elusive  fact  or  the  evasive  offi- 


cial has  earned  the  legislator  the  nickname 
"Genghis  Karth." 

JuBt  last  week,  Kaxtb's  subcommittee 
broke  precedent  and  cut  off  fimds  for  a  proj- 
ect aimed  at  sending  a  space  probe  past 
Venus  In  1967.  The  reason  was  clear. 
Karth  and  his  coUeagues  simply  did  not 
believe  what  NASA  officials  had  told  them 
about  the  hastily  contrived  project. 

In  the  course  of  about  3  weeks  of  hearings 
on  a  $750  million  budget  plan  for  space 
science  and  applications  In  fiscal  1967,  the 
Karth  subcommittee  heard  so  many  Incon- 
sistent stories  that  finally  nothing  seemed 
to  ring  true.  Karth  recalls  a  glaring  exam- 
ple In  connection  with  funding  of  Project 
Voyager. 

This  program,  to  land  unmaned  spacecraft 
in  working  order  on  Mars  in  the  early  1970's, 
Is  down  In  the  1967  budget  for  $10  million! 
or  roughly  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the 
eventual  total  cost.  NASA  had  asked  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  $100  million  m  fiscal  1967, 
but  in  the  budgetary  pruning  this  was  re- 
duced to  the  $10  mllUon  level. 

Knowing  that  practically  no  prepress  on 
Voyager  could  be  made  with  only  $10  mllUon 
next  year,  Kahth  suggested  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  rejuggie  spending  within  the  $750 
million  total  and  produce  $42  million  for 
Voyager.  A  NASA  witness  demurred,  ex- 
plaining that  the  agency  would  not  know 
what  to  do  with  $42  million  In  fiscal  1967. 
"Good  God,"  Kahth  exploded  In  recount- 
ing the  Incident.  "If  they  don't  know  what 
they'd  do  with  $42  mlUlon,  what  the  heU 
would  they  have  done  with  $100  million  that 
they  asked  the  Budget  Bureau  for?" 

The  doubletalk  given  Kahth  on  Voyager 
is  nothing  compared  to  NASA's  earlier  verbal 
gymnastics  to  Justify  construction  of  elabo- 
rate and  expensive  field  centers  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  agency's 
official  explanations  have  roughly  the  same 
credibility  quotient  as  a  1928  Florida  real 
estate  advertisement. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  prees,  particularly 
In  the  manned  space  flight  program,  NASA 
has  managed  to  astonish  and  outrage  even  a 
hard-bitten  breed  accustomed  to  expecting 
the  worst  of  everyone.  The  agency's  obses- 
sion with  keeping  launching  dates  secret  (In 
a  program  supposedly  without  secrets)  has 
engendered  in  many  newsmen  an  attitude 
of  contempt  for  "security"  that  threatens  to 
affect  areas,  such  as  the  mlUtary  space  pro- 
gram, where  secrecy  may  be  a  matter  of 
legitimate  concern. 

An  18-hour  suppression  of  tape  recordings 
made  during  the  March  16  crisis  of  Gemini  8 
added  to  the  growing  store  of  Journalistic  Ul 
wUl  toward  NASA.  The  decision  was  made 
Initially  by  third-  and  fourth -echelon  offi- 
cials, but  apparently  with  approval  from 
Washington.  It  was,  as  one  reporter  bluntly 
commented  on  TV  that  night,  "a  lousy 
decision." 

NASA  never  effectively  dispelled  a  general 
Impression  that  the  topes  were  suppressed 
until  they  could  be  screened  for  possibly 
embarrassing  material.  Some  reporters  stUl 
harbor  suspicions  that  the  tapes  were  doc- 
tored before  release.  While  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  to  support  this  chilling  notion,  it 
Is  a  measin-e  of  the  villainy  responsible  news- 
men are  willing  to  ascribe  to  NASA  these 
days. 


Rhodesia  and  the  Radical  Right 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  mucnesota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  eraser!    Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  be- 
came apparent  In  the  W  few  days  that 


the  radical  right  of  the  United  States  has 
zeroed  in  on  a  new  target:  Rhodesia. 

A  full-page  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  April  5  Washington  Post  in  support 
of  the  Ian  Smith  regime  in  Rhodesia. 
The  ad  stated  that  the  Rhodesian  rebel- 
lion of  1965  exactly  parallels  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  of  1776. 

The  obviously  well-heeled  purchaser  of 
the  ad  carried  the  misleading  title  of  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Committee,  Friends 
of  Rhodesian  Independence — fFRI). 
This  title  is  misleading  because  the  FRI, 
far  from  supporting  true  independence 
for  the  majority  of  Rhodeslans.  actually 
supports  repression  of  the  black  majority 
by  a  white  minority  led  by  Smith. 

The  Smith  regime  Is  a  regime  of  intol- 
erance and  totalitarianism.  It  merits 
the  opposition,  not  the  support,  of  the 
American  people.  The  course  we  should 
follow,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  continuing  sup- 
port of  our  British  ally  in  its  sanctions 
against  the  Smith  regime. 

Ironically,  on  the  page  facing  the  ad 
In  the  Post  there  was  an  article  report- 
ing the  ouster  of  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  from  Rhodesia.  The  in- 
quisitorial nature  of  the  rebel  regime  for- 
bids free  discussion  of  what  is  happening 
there.  Criticism  or  Implied  criticsm 
leads  to  expulsion. 

I  have  been  Informed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  same  ad  that  appeared  in  the 
Post  has  also  appeared  in  newspapers  in 
Sapulpa,  Okla.:  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Au- 
gusta, Ga.;  Shreveport.  La.;  Uttle  Rock, 
Ark.;  and  Omaha,  Nebr. 

In  an  article  April  6,  the  "Washlngotn 
Post  performed  a  real  service  by  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  FRI  National  Co- 
ordinating CJommlttee.  The  committee 
Ifi  a  haven  for  many  of  the  Nation's  most 
vitriolic  extremists  of  the  right.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact  I  submit  the  article 
for  the  Record  along  with  the  article  on 
the  BBC  ouster. 

Ad  Assails  Support  of  Embaxgo:  U3.  Right 
Rau-ies  to  Rhodesia 
(By  George  Lardner.  Jr.) 
Rhodesian    Independence    Is    the    newest 
rallying  cry  for  Americans  who  have  dedi- 
cated  themselves  in  the   past   to  repealing 
everything  from  foreign  aid  to  the  Income 
tax. 

The  newly  organized  National  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  for  Friends  of  Rhodesian  In- 
dependence Includes  several  regular  contribu- 
tors to  the  John  Birch  Society's  magazine, 
a  past  director  of  the  Organization  for  Repeal 
of  Federal  Income  Taxes,  and  the  author  of 
"A  Texan  Looks  at  Lyndon,"  which  was 
recommended  for  the  rlghtwlng  in  the 
1964  campaigrn. 

In  a  full-page  ad  published  In  yesterday's 
editions  of  the  Washington  Poet,  the  com- 
mittee assailed  VS.  support  of  the  trade 
embargo  aCned  at  Ian  Smith's  breakaway 
government  In  Rhodesia. 

The  committee  has  Its  headquarters  In 
the  "Uberty  Building,"  at  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  upstairs  from  the  offices  of  the  rightwlnir 
Liberty  Lobby. 

"We  tried  to  make  the  ad  appeal  to  all 
shades  of  opinion,  especlaUy  the  uncom- 
mitted," said  Executive  Secretary  Kenneth 
Lynn  who  Is  serving  on  the  conmilttee  thanks 
to  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as  comp- 
troller for  the  Liberty  Lobby. 

President  of  the  committee  is  Novelist 
Taylor  Caldwell,  whose  articles  appear  regu- 
larly in  the  Birch  Society's  magazine.  Ameri- 
can Opinion. 

Miss  Caldwen  haa  also  served  aa  the 
American    Committee    for   Aid    to    Katanga 
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Freedom  Fighters;  the  policy  bo&rd  of  the 
Liberty  Lobby  and  the  Pederatlon  of  Con- 
aervatlvee.  which  was  act  up  to  "save  Amerlc* 
from  socialism." 

Lynn  said  the  seven  cochalrmen  represent 
local  Friends  committees  from  New  YotIl  to 
California.  Among  them  Is  wealthy  Texas 
Rancher  J.  Bvetts  Haley  who  spoke  at  a  1001 
National  Indignation  Convention  rally  In 
favor  of  "hanging"  Chief  Jxistice  Earl  Warren. 
Revtlo  P.  Oliver,  of  Urbana.  ni..  who  has 
served  on  the  Birch  Society's  National  Coun- 
cil, regularly  contributes  to  American 
Opinion,  and  Is  one  of  Its  associate  editors. 

Adm.  Charles  M.  Cooke,  V3.  Navy  (reUred) . 
of  Sonoma,  Calif.,  former  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  who  was  once  employed 
after  his  retirement  by  Commerce  Interna- 
tional of  China  as  a  private  adviser  to  the 
Nationalist  ChlnesA  Government.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  American  Committee  for 
Aid  to  Katanga  Preedotn  Fighters  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Col.  Curtis  B.  Dall  {VS.  Air  Force  Reserve 
ret),  of  Phlladephla.  chairman  of  the  Liber- 
ty Lobby  and  once  national  chsilrman  of  the 
Constitution  Party  which  called  for  repeal 
of  Federal  Income,  estate,  and  Inheritance 
taxes,  withdrawal  from  the  U.N.  and  an  end 
to  foreign  aid. 

liary  D.  Cain.  Summit,  BUss..  newspaper 
publisher  and  supporter  of  various  right- 
wing  causes  such  as  the  Citizens  Foreign 
Aid  Committee,  which  once  described  Itself 
as  "the  sole  nationwide  organization  ex- 
clusively crusading  to  kill  the  foreign  aid 
program." 

Lucille  Cardln  Craln.  of  New  York,  an  en- 
dorser of  the  John  Birch  Society  who  also 
served  as  a  director  of  the  defunct  American 
Progress  Foundation.  The  foundation  was 
formed  to  work  for  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment directing  the  Government  not  to  "en- 
gage In  any  business,  professional,  com- 
merlcal,  financial  or  Industrial  enterprise 
except  as  specified   In  the  Constitution." 

Bryton  Barron,  of  Springfield,  Va.,  a  for- 
mer field  coordinator  for  the  John  Birch 
Society. 

Other  Washington  area  members  on  the 
conimlttee  are  D.  Bruce  Kvans  who  works  in 
the  "Liberty  Building"  as  executive  director 
of  the  United  Republicans  of  America; 
Stanley  M.  Andrews,  executive  director  of  the 
Americans  for  National  Security,  also  head- 
quartered In  the  Uberty  Building:  Mary 
Barclay  Erb,  who  has  served  as  editor  of  the 
monthly  magazine  for  the  American  Coali- 
tion of  Patriotic  Societies  and  was  once  na- 
tional defense  chairman  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  Adm.  Parke 
H.  Brady  (US.  Navy,  retired) .  who  was  named 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee  after  others  stepped  down 
in  the  wake  of  Barry  Ooldwater's  1964  presi- 
dential nomination. 


HiiuiMllii  OtrsTS  BBC  ron  Its  Broadcasts 
SAUBBtmr. — The  rebel  Rhodeslan  govern- 
ment ordered  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
out  of  Rhodesia  today.  At  the  same  time,  a 
high  court  Judge  Issued  a  temporary  Injunc- 
tion stopping  the  government  from  expelling 
Roy  Perrott.  chief  reporter  of  'the  London 
Observer. 

A  Government  statement  said  the  BBC 
was  being  expelled  because  of  Its  connection 
with  broadcasts  Into  Rhodesia  from  neigh- 
boring Zambia  and  Bechuanaland  and  be- 
cause of  "Its  lates  manifestations  of  a 
deliberately  provocative  attitude  toward 
Rhodesia." 

The  statement  said  the  Government  there- 
fore "declares  the  corporation  to  be  "persona 
non  grata'  and  requires  that  its  representa- 
tives and  their  Impedimenta  In  Rhodesia  be 
removed." 

(The  BBC  said  In  London  that  Its  report- 
ing from  Salisbury  had  always  been  abso- 
lutely fair,  Reuters  reported.) 

Perrott  was  the  second  overseas  reporter 


to  be  declared  a  prohibited  Immigrant  by  the 
Ian  Smith  regime  in  the  past  10  days.  He 
was  originally  ordered  to  leave  the  country 
by  Wednesday.  The  Salisbury  regime  gave 
no  reason  for  either  of  the  orders. 

The  Injunction  postponing  Perrotfs  ex- 
pulsion was  granted  In  a  15-minute  hearing 
at  which  the  Government  was  not  repre- 
sented. P«TOtt  claimed  that  the  order  de- 
claring him  a  prohibited  Inunlgrant  had  not 
been  signed  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Humphrey 
Glbba.  as  required  by  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1954. 

Sir  Humphrey  Is  not  recognized  by  the 
Smith  regime,  and  the  Perrott  case  could 
conceivably  bring  about  the  long-awaited 
challenge  In  a  Rhodeslan  court  to  the 
regime's  legitimacy. 

The  other  reporter  expelled  was  James 
Blddulph.  the  British  codlrector  of  a  news 
agency.  The  regime  also  refused  last  week 
to  renew  that  temporary  work  permit  of  An- 
tony Martin,  an  Irish-born  correspondent  for 
the  Financial  Mall  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa. 

(The  following  Is  a  condensation  of  Per- 
rotfs last  two  dispatches  from  Salisbury;) 

The  Rhodeslan  public,  like  the  British 
opinion  polls,  expected  Harold  Wilson  to  win 
the  British  elections.  But  now  that  the 
hope,  or  Illusion,  of  an  easier  escape  route 
with  the  Tories  has  been  finally  dispelled, 
the  first  small  ripples  of  unease  about  the 
future  are  beginning  to  move  across  the 
surface. 

The  doubling  of  the  military  training  pe- 
riod for  white  Rhodeslana  between  17  and 
80,  ordered  two  weeks  ago  by  the  Smith 
regime.  Is  a  recognition  that  the  use  ot  force 
may  one  day  be  serloiisly  contemplated  either 
by  Britain  or  the  African  states. 

MAT    EVADB   tSSVX 

It  seems  probable  that  Wilson  would  prefer 
to  pass  the  problem  to  the  United  Nations 
to  Invoke  mandatory  sanctions.  But  busi- 
nessmen. Including  some  British,  have  shown 
such  skill  In  doing  business  here  through  In- 
termediaries that  there  must  be  serious 
doubts  whether  the  United  Nations  could 
properly  enforce  sanctions. 

But  even  If  sanctions  "work,"  Is  there  any 
chance  that  this  will  budge  the  Smith 
regime?  Perhaps  the  best  WUson  can  hope 
to  achieve  by  the  end  of  the  year,  at  the 
current  level  of  sanctions  pressure.  Is  a 
stronger  bargaining  position  In  which  talks 
with  Smith  would  not — as  they  almost  cer- 
tainly would  now — automatically  mean  con- 
ceding Independence  on  white  Rhodeslan 
terms. 

Even  then  one  cannot  see  Smith  giving  in 
unless  there  has  been  a  marked  change  of 
opinion  among  his  white  supporters.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  this  looked  out  of  the 
question. 

But  the  more  frequent  grxunbles  one  now 
hears  about  the  situation  from  the  man  in 
the  streets  at  least  raise  a  fragment  of  doubt 
whether  Smith  wUl  still  be  holding  the  white 
electorate  together  as  strongly  and  capably 
In  6  months  as  he  does  now. 

Minister  ot  Information  John  Howman 
suggested  in  a  recent  speech  that  the  hos- 
tility of  the  world's  press  to  independent 
Rhodesia  was  the  result  of  a  long-stand- 
ing Communist  and  leftist  conspiracy. 
"What  else  Is  there  which  fits  the  facts?"  he 
asked. 

One  suggestion  might  be  that  visiting  re- 
porters cannot  help  noting  a  few  of  the 
things  about  the  way  the  country  Is  going 
that  make  some  Rhodesians  angry  or  de- 
pressed. Some  racialism,  press  censorship, 
phone  tapping,  restriction  without  charge  or 
trial  are  part  of  the  scene  In  Independent 
Rhodesia  and  deserve  a  mention. 

COVIUUCK    ONK    SISKD 

It  Is  also  true  that  there  is  a  sense  In 
which  overseas  reporting  from  here,  my  own 
Included.  Is  patently  one  sided. 


Regrettably,  there  Is  neither  space  nor  rea- 
son to  declare  in  every  piece  that  Rhodesia 
contains  its  due  human  proportion  of  ex- 
cellent Industrious  people  •  •  •  that  a  good 
many  have  an  admirable  pioneering  spirit 
•  •  •  that  most  whites  here  treat  their  Afri- 
can servants  with  p>atlence  and  even  con- 
sideration and  do  charitable  work  among 
them. 

These  things  are  true,  but  there  Is  also  a 
certain  irrelevance  or  obviousness  about 
them.  If  the  evidence  a  rep>orter  collects 
suggests  that  the  patient  may  be  sick  and 
Is  slowly  being  led  Into  an  unhappy  and  per- 
haps dangerous  racialist  disease,  then  It  Is  an 
unbalanced  approach  to  praise  his  hair  style. 
That  is  all  we  were  trying  to  say,  roughly 
speaking. 


Waihington,  New  Delhi,  and  Peking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  ROSEaOTHAL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Post  comments  editorially  oo 
the  Importance  to  Washington  and  New 
Delhi  and  also  to  Peking — of  the  visit 
here  by  India's  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi. 

The  Post  feels  that  "President  John- 
son's warm  aflannatlve  response"  to  Mrs. 
Gandhi  must  exa^aerate  Peking,  whidi 
has  reported  that  Mrs.  Gandhi  came  to 
Washington  "to  beg  for  more  U5. 
dollajs." 

The  Post  asks: 

Mra>  Gandhi  "beg"1  How  IttUe  tba 
Chinese  understand  their  neighbor  and  Its 
leader.  We  have  a  proud  woman  In  cur 
midst  and  It  hae  been  this  city's  privilege  to 
greet  and  honor  her. 

These  comments  were  most  Interesting, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues  through  their  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Poet,  Apr.  1,  1966] 
WASRtNGTON.  New  Deljii.  Mm  Pekino 

President  Johnson's  warm  affirmative  re- 
sponse to  India's  Prime  Minister  Indln 
Gandhi  must  exasperate  Peking's  commle- 
sars,  who  depict  themselves  as  the  militant 
leaders  of  all  worldwide  rural-areu  move- 
ments. 

The  President's  pledge  of  a  new  program 
to  help  combat  India's  famine  peril,  the  UM 
of  the  •300  million  of  V3.  rupee  funds  in 
India  to  encourage  the  modernization  of  ag- 
ricultural techniques  on  the  subcontinent, 
the  green  light  the  President  gave  to  overall 
economic  aid  to  Mrs.  Gandhi's  people— all 
constitute  facts  that  the  Peking  dlalectldau 
win  find  hard  to  reconcile  with  their  dogmas. 

Peking  dourly  complains  that  Mrs.  Gandhi 
came  to  Washington  "to  beg  for  more  VS. 
dollars"  In  return  for  political  commltmenti. 
Mrs.  Gandhi  "begs"?  How  Utile  the  Chinese 
understand  their  neighbor  and  Its  leader. 
We  have  a  proud  woman  in  our  midst  and  K 
has  been  this  city's  privilege  to  greet  and 
honor  her. 

Only  rigid  double-standard  thinking  en- 
ables Peking  to  view  the  welcome  Mr^ 
Gandhi  extended  to  public  and  private  l»- 
vestment  In  India's  future  as  "begging"  •* 
the  moment  when  Peking  is  concluding  de«J» 
with  West  German  Industrialists  and  bank- 
ers for  developmental  assistance. 

If  the  Chinese  commissars  had  Mrs.  0«o- 
dhl's  capacity  to  think  erf  people  rather  ttuui 


Ideology,  they,  too,  might  see  America  as  a 
potential  friend  rather  than  an  Inevitable 
adversary. 

The  President  has  asked  Congress  to  en- 
dorse his  billion-dollar  famine  relief  program 
for  India.  It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how 
the  Republicans  respond.  How  many  will 
oppose  It  and  then  go  out  and  make  speeches 
on  the  peril  of  the  Chinese  thrust  for  he- 
gemony In  Asia? 


A2043 


There  U  nothing  to  suggest  that  there  will 
be  a  halt  In  the  contraction  ot  the  fleet  until 
we  have  a  new  maritime  policy  designed  to 
bring  that  about.  Neither  is  there  anything 
to  suggest  when  we  are  likely  to  be  given 
such  a  policy. 


The  Maritime  Sitaation  and  Our  Maritime 
PoUcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   ICARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  Iron  Shipbuilders  International 
Marine  Council  gave  a  testimonial  din- 
ner for  the  outstanding  maritime  editor 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Mrs.  Helen  Delich 
Bentley.  While  several  of  us  spoke  on 
Mrs.  Bentley's  achievements,  Maryland's 
senior  Senator,  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 
WHS  the  principal  speaker  and  included 
!n  his  remarks  some  very  pertinent  ccHn- 
ments  on  the  maritime  situation  and  our 
maritime  policy.  His  speech  was  insert- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  last 
Monday  by  Congressman  Pelly,  and  I 
hope  all  of  the  Members  have  given  it  a 
careful  reading. 

In  further  reference  to  the  contents  of 
his  speech,  I  believe  that  the  Members 
will  be  interested  In  an  editorial  on  it  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  therefore  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Appendix: 
Policy  Awaited 

There  was  nothing  new  in  Senator  Brew- 
■wa'8  list  of  the  "rocks  and  shoals  upon 
which  the  Nation's  maritime  policy  has 
drifted."  The  bulk  of  the  American-flag  fleet 
Is  old — too  old.  We  are  running  behind  In 
the  construction  of  ships  under  the  subsi- 
dised replacement  program.  Because  of  In- 
sufficient ships  and  shipbuilding  we  are  not 
developing  and  maintaining  adequate  forces 
to  man  a  growing  fleet,  or  the  shipyards  nec- 
•■ary  to  keep  such  a  fleet  in  a  front-rank 
position.  But  the  lack  of  newness  about  the 
Senator's  remarks  does  not  detract  from  their 
timeliness. 

Why  la  our  maritime  position  weak?  In 
nis  19(J6  state  of  the  Union  message  to  Con- 
gress, President  Johnson  underscored  the 
need  for  a  new  strong  maritime  policy  and 
ppomlsed  to  submit  one.  Steps  toward  that 
end  were  taken.  But  those  given  the  Job  of 
studying  the  problem  and  making  recom- 
mendations have  pulled  In  different  direc- 
tions and  so  far  have  been  unable  to  present 
*nythlng  remotely  resembling  a  united  front. 

In  the  meantime  our  Ineffectual  maritime 
JK^y  calls  for  shipbuilding  and  operating 
•ubsldles  which  have  been  under  criticism 
w  years  and  carry  Invitations  to  increasing 
trouble  for  management,  labor,  and  the  Oov- 
wnment.  Certainly  we  are  not  getting  out 
or  those  subsidies  the  benefits  envUloned 
When  they  were  first  authorized.  The  cost 
«  building  a  ship  in  an  American  yard  Is 
■Kire  than  twice  that  of  building  a  com- 
putable ship  in  a  foreign  yard.  Operating  a 
•nip  under  an  American  flag  is  far  more 
«8tly  than  operating  one  under  a  foreign 
"g-  The  subsidies  have  tended  to  push 
«*ts  up  while  at  the  same  time  causing  a 
•"otracOon  In  the  size  of  the  fleet. 


Spirit  of  1776 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
constituent,  Mrs.  Janetta  P.  Daugherty, 
has  brought  to  my  attention  the  plans 
conceived  by  the  New  Yoric  County  Or- 
ganization of  the  American  Legion,  238 
William  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independwice : 

Their  program  is  called  the  "Spirit  of 
1776,"  and  their  slogan  Is:  "New  York 
County  Leads  the  Nation  In  the  'Spirit  of 
1776'." 

As  the  first  phase  of  this  important 
program,  which  anticipates  by  10  years 
the  bicentennial,  they  have  currently  on 
display  an  exhibit  of  Early  American 
documents  from  the  Americana  collec- 
tion by  Ernest  L.  Chambre  which  will  be 
in  effect  until  April  16  at  the  Seamen's 
Church  Institute,  25  South  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  the  program  In 
hofjes  that  organizations  all  over  the 
United  States  will  follow  their  lead,  and 
I  command  this  to  my  colleagues : 

PROGRAM 

The  exhibit  is  divided  Into  two  phases: 
Colonial  and  American.  The  Colonial  phase 
represents  the  period  prior  to  /uly  4,  1776 
when  we  were  under  the  Government  of 
England.  The  American  pkase  represents 
the  subsequent  period  of  time.  As  you  read 
each  of  the  various  papers,  we  ask  you  to 
stop  and  reflect  on  its  pxirpose,  its  meaning. 
Its  period  of  inception  and  its  authors.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  our  exhibit 
and  that  you  will  infrom  your  friends  about 
It,  As  you  move  about  In  this  nautical  set- 
ting, we  feel  sure  that  you  will  experience  an 
awareness  as  to  the  part  seamanship  played 
In  our  Nation's  progress. 

law:  colonial 

In  1739:  Unusual  punishment  (led  ulti- 
mately to  the  Bill  of  Rights ) .  A  man  Is  con- 
demned to  stand  at  the  "stockade"  for  a 
period  of  2  hours  for  the  crime  of  "drunken- 
ness." 

In  1746:  Attachment  and  Summons  Issued 
under  the  name  of  George  II.  Too  many  per- 
sons forget  that  our  founders  were  originally 
governed  by  a  monarch. 

In  1757:  Attendance  list  from  His  Maj- 
esty's Council  In  Massachusetts  Colony. 
Many  of  these  men  became  famous  during 
the  Revolution. 

In  1772:  Grand  Juror's  List— Colony  of 
New  Hampshire. 

law:    AMERICAN 

In  1786:  A  horse  stolen;  the  thief  caught 
(Keep  in  mind  that  this  was  considered  a 
very  serloois  crime — the  horse  was  the  oalj 
land  transportation  In  those  early  days  ) 

In  1793 :  New  York  City  Grand  Juror's  list. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  variety  of  Dutch, 
Huguenot,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Germanic 
names. 


TAXES :    COLONIAL 

In   1764:    Taxes,  taxes,  taxes.     Tax  blU 

Boston. 

In  1764:  The  cost  of  wars  and  other  en- 
deavors had  to  be  financed  by  the  king 
What  better  way  than  by  Issuance  of  bonds. 
(The  money  to  redeem  these  was  later  gained 
fram  taxes.) 

,  taxes:    AMERICAN 

In  1788:  Letter  from  Inhabitant  of  Hart- 
ford complaining  of  high  taxes.  Does  this 
ring  a  bell? 

In  1813:  Tax  bill— Virginia.  Nothing  has 
changed;  taxes  are  stUl  levied. 

FDSINESS:    COLONIAL 

In  1754:  A  business  deal  between  Delancey 
and    Bayard.     Today.    In   lower   Manhattan 

there  are  streets  named  after  these  men 

Delancey  and  Bayard  Streets. 

In  1765:  England  dictates  policy  fw  Amer- 
ican commerce.  Sailing  permit  allows  ex- 
portation of  American  goods  from  colonial 
port. 

In  1772:  Real  estate  transaction.  Note 
that  Long  Island  U  referred  to  as  "Island  of 
Nassau";  and  Queens  County  was  today's 
Queens  and  Nassau  Counties. 

business:    AMERICAN 

In  1795:  Dally  Advertiser,  a  daily  news- 
paper with  Interesting  notices  about  goods 
Just  landed  from  Europe  and  showing  old 
street  names.  Pine  Street,  Water  Street 
etc.) 

In  1799:  Public  stores  of  New  York.  Note 
the  goods  imported  from  abroad:  there  was 
very  little  manufacturing  In  the  early 
Colonies.  •' 

In  1799:  Commitment  to  JaU  for  bad  debt 
signed  by  Mayor  Varlck.  One  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Bible  Society,  Varlck  Street 
bears  his  name. 

In  1807:  Customs  document^Boston. 
Note  the  signers  of  this  document.  Thomas 
MelvlUe  customs  Inspector,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  In  1773.  (He  was 
the  grandfather  of  Herman  Melville,  author 
of  Moby  Dick.)  The  second  signer.  Gen 
Benjamin  Uncoln,  listed  as  collector  of  cus- 
toms, Boston,  received  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallls  at  Yorktown. 

MrLITABT 

In  1776:  Draft  for  £400,  Issued  in  New 
York,  for  the  recruiting  of  troops  for  the 
V3.  Army.     (Note  early  xise  of  that  term.) 

In  1777:  Exchange  of  prisoners,  signed  by 
Jonathan  Trumbull  listing  Colonel  Delancey 
from  New  York,  "nnmibull.  Revolutionary 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  was  referred  to  by 
General  Washington  as  "My  brother  Jona- 
than." 

In  1781 :  Letter  requesting  return  of  mili- 
tary personnel  (to  be  replaced  by  less  able 
men). 

In  1786:  A  precwnsar  of  the  American  Le- 
gion— the  Society  of  Cincinnati.  Certificate 
of  membership  signed  by  George  Washing- 
ton, as  the  organization's  first  president  and 
by  its  secretary,  Henry  Knox.  It  Is  regarded 
as  the  flrst  veterans'  organization  In  America 
Letter  of  recommendation  written  by  Gen- 
eral Lafayette. 


social:    AMERICAN 

In  1779:  Doctor's  bUl— New  York  City,  dur- 
ing the  British  occupation. 

NATIONAL    CHARACTER 

In  1785:  During  the  Confederacy  of  Amer- 
ican States,  1781-88.  each  State  consldere<»- 
Itself  a  national  entity  and  levied  Its  own 
Import  duties.  Here  New  York  customs  In- 
spectcwB  discover  contraband  tnm  Con- 
neoticut. 

In  1796:  An  interesting  passport  Issued  by 
the  French  Government  designating  an 
American  citizen  as  Anglo- American — not  yet 
knowing  what  else  to  call  him 

LOCBOOKS 

One  set — 1773-96 — concerns  an  American 
captain's  story.  The  other  set — 1788 — con- 
cerns the  British  Atlantic  Fleet  under  the 
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Duke  of  Clarence,  later  King  William  IV  of 
England. 

New  York  County  American  Legion  wlshe* 
to  extend  its  heartfelt  tbanks  to  the  Sett- 
men's  Cbiirch  Institute  fen-  making  the 
Marine  Museum  available  for  this  show- 
ing, in  particular  for  his  professional  help 
and  assistance — a  warm  and  sincere  thank 
you  to  Herbert  Jennings,  curator. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  "Spirit  of  1776." 
The  American  Legion  of  New  York  County 
is  proud  to  perform  a  public  service — bringing 
a  bit  of  our  American  heritage  to  the  F>eople 
of  this  city.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Chambre's 
collection  may  beet  be  appreciated  amid 
this  nautical  setting.  It  was  seamanship 
that  made  this  great  Nation  possible;  it  was 
only  tlirougb  the  medium  of  ocean  travel 
that  our  continent  was  reached.  Today,  is 
yesterday's  tomorrow.  We  hop«  this  will 
stimulate  your  perception  of  America's  to- 
morrow. We  are  living  in  the  space  age; 
there  are  many  avenues  of  exploration  still 
open  to  us.  Like  our  forefathers,  we  shall  ac- 
cept the  challenge.  To  the  youth  who  visit 
with  us,  it  is  our  sincere  wish  that  you  take 
with  you  a  feeding  of  eu^complLshment,  a  feel- 
ing of  greatness,  a  feeling  that  you  are  proud 
to  be  an  American. 

Aij-ONSO  A.  CAUiBitESE,  CommandeT. 
coMMrmx 

George  W.  Mast,  chairman;  Robert  Betz, 
Hon.  Pelham  St.  Oeorge  Blssell  m,  Janetta 
Daugherty,  Alfred  H.  Paeder,  Paul  P.  Hart. 


In  the  words  of  PCAPA,  "The  Pacific  coast 
ports  of  the  United  States  now  find  them- 
selves in  the  unique  position  of  defending 
their  import-export  commerce  against  all 
other  coasts."  The  hearings  will  be  before  a 
commission  composed  entirely  of  men  from 
the  contesting  coasts.  One-third  of  Amer- 
ica's shipping  business  certainly  deserves  one- 
fifth  of  the  representation  on  the  Federal 
Maritime  ComnUsslon. 


Needed:  A  Westerner  on  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commissioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINOTOir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6.  1966 

Mr.  PKT.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April  2 
Issue  of  the  Marine  I>igest  contained  an 
editorial  which  points  up  the  fairness  of 
appointing  a  Pacific  coast  representative 
to  the  Maritime  Commission.  Those  of 
us  from  the  West  hope  President  John- 
son will  recognize  this  argument  when 
he  fills  the  next  vacancy. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
this  editorial: 

A  Westeknxh  on  thx  Pksuul  MxarrrMX 

COMMISSION 

The  term  of  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sioner John  S.  Patterson,  a  Republican  from 
Maryland,  expires  on  Jiine  30,  this  year.  We 
think  it's  high  time  a  westerner,  a  true  rep- 
resentative of  Pacific  coast  maritime  and 
trade  interests.  Is  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  to  this  Important  regxUatory  body. 
If  any  argximent  at  all  is  needed,  it  should 
sufBce  to  remind  the  President  that  the  West 
has  no  representation  on  this  body  at  all 
( the  five  present  members  come  from  Missis- 
sippi, Virginia.  Maine,  Maryland,  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.)  but  the  west  coast  handles  ap- 
proximately 32  p>ercent  of  all  the  n.S.  do- 
mestic and  foreign  cargo. 

In  a  recent  memo  to  all  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Western  States,  the  Pacific 
OoMt  Aaaociation  of  Port  Authorities  re- 
minded them  that  the  West  has  consistently 
been  shortchanged  when  appointments  to 
the  Maritime  Commission  have  come  up, 
pointing  out.  In  additloct.  that  this  situation 
Is  particularly  Ironical  at  a  time  when  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  are  doing  their  slickest 
to  attack  traditional  overland  common  point 
rates  through  west  coast  ports. 


Gaam  I«  Locale  for  Another  American 
Success  Story 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  6,  1966 

Mr,  MATSUNAGA,  Mr.  Speaker,  22 
years  ago,  thousands  of  American  D-day 
forces  landed  on  Guam  to  recapture  the 
stronghold  from  the  Japanese,  and 
among  them  was  a  young  man  who 
thought  that  the  30-mile-long  and  SMi- 
mlle-wlde  Island  "looked  mighty  good." 
He  was  Kenneth  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  was 
then  a  machinist's  mate,  second  class,  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  construction  battalion, 
and  who  today  is  Guam's  wealthiest 
businessman. 

With  a  total  capital  outlay  of  only 
$1,900,  invested  in  watches  and  costume 
jewelry,  and  the  help  of  Segimdo  Guer- 
rero, a  Guamanlan  he  befriended, 
young  Mr.  Jones,  from  WIUow  Springs, 
N.C.,  returned  to  Guam  after  the  war  and 
launched  the  beginning  of  Guam's  largest 
department  store  and  his  all-encom- 
passing $3  million  business  empire.  He 
has  been  almost  singularly  responsible 
for  having  brought  to  a  once  bucoUc 
Guam  such  American  touches  as  a  super- 
market, a  real  estate  subdivision,  and  a 
Ford  agency. 

Thus,  the  enterprising  Mr.  Jones  has, 
<Mi  an  unlikely  Island  in  the  Pacific,  fur- 
nished us  with  another  American  success 
story.  And  woven  into  the  fabric  of  that 
success  story  is  the  fact  that  Guam  has 
been  the  chief  beneficiary  of  one  man's 
vision  and  faith  in  an  island  whose  only 
value,  besides  its  misty  blue  hills  and 
its  beautiful  beaches,  was  thought  to  be 
its  strategic  location  as  a  stopover  point 
In  the  middle  of  the  Pacific 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  ahout  ex-Sea- 
bee  Jones'  success  story,  written  by  Re- 
porter Robert  Trumbull  of  the  New  York 
Times  Service,  which  appeared  in  th© 
March  25,  1966,  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

Ex-GI  BunjM  Business  Empike — Blue  Hills 

or  Guam  Yield  Gold 

(By  Robert  Trumbull) 

Agana,  Guam. — Guam's  misty  blue  hills 
"looked  mighty  good"  to  young  Ken  Jones, 
even  on  his  D-day  landing  with  the  Ameri- 
can assault  forces  that  retook  the  Island 
from  the  Japanese  In  July  1044,  he  said  the 
other  day  In  his  Carolina  drawl. 

In  the  yean  since,  many  good  things  have 
happened  to  both  Guam  and  the  former 
farm  boy  from  Willow  Springs,  N.C.;  the 
connection  is  more  than  coincidental. 

Much  of  the  stateside  gloss  that  lies  on 
this  tiny,  tropical  outpost  of  the  United 
States  today  was  put  there  by  Kenneth  T. 


Jones,   Jr..   a   tall,   husky   46-ye«u'-old   with 
twinkling  eyes  and  curly  blond  hair. 

In  doing  so,  Jones  parlayed  $1,900  wortb 
of  cheap  watches  and  junk  jewelry  into  a  for- 
tune that  he  himself  estimates  at  (3  million 
or  better,  which  makes  him  unquestionably 
the  richest  man  on  the  Island.  His  story  is 
to  a  large  extent  the  story  of  postwar  Guam. 

It  is  hard  to  look  in  any  direction  around 
Agana  vrithout  seeing  some  manifestation  of 
a  Jones  enterprise — a  department  aton, 
housing  complex  or  a  piece  of  heavy  machin- 
ery. The  car  that  passes  on  the  highway,  if 
a  Ford  product,  probably  came  from  the 
Jones  automobile  agency. 

Even  the  ship  on  the  horizon  may  be  a 
Jones-chartered  vessel  carrying  a  cargo  of 
Jones  vegetables  from  a  Jones  farm  on  the 
nearby  Island  of  mnlan  to  stock  the  Jones 
supermarket.  Guam's  first. 

"I  liked  the  look  ot  Guam  from  the  tlm* 
I  got  here,"  Jones  reminisced.  "I  liked  it  be. 
cau£e  it  was  a  little  bit  of  America,  and  be- 
cause the  people  were  so  friendly  and  mads 
me  feel  at  home." 

He  landed  as  a  machinists  mate,  sectmd 
class,  in  the  VS.  Navy  Construction  Bat- 
talion— the  famous  Seabeee  of  World  War  n, 
who  changed  the  oountemuice  of  many 
Pacific  islands  besides  Guam.  It  was  the  Sea- 
bees  who  gave  sleepy,  bucolic  Guam  four-lans 
highways  that  still  rank  as  the  fineet  in  the 
Pacific  area  outside  HawaU. 

Jones,  in  charge  of  an  equipment  depot, 
became  friendly  with  a  Guamanlan  named 
Segundo  P.  L.  Guerrero,  who  was  doing  s 
similar  job  in  a  civUlan  capacity.  "We  de- 
cided that  I  would  come  back  to  Guam  after 
the  war  and  that  we  would  go  Into  buslneai 
together,  for  there  was  practically  no  busi- 
ness functioning  on  the  island  and  oppor- 
tunities were  wide  open." 

When  he  was  shipped  back  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States  for  leave  and  reassign- 
ment, Jones  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  war 
to  end. 

"After  settling  aU  obligations  I  had  $1500 
clear."  Jones  recalled.  "This  was  my  stake 
to  go  into  business  on  Guam. 

"You  couldn't  ship  anything  to  Guam  In 
those  days  except  by  parcel  post,  so  I  took  the 
$1,900  and  went  to  New  York  on  leave  and 
bought  a  lot  of  Eagln  watches  and  cheap 
costume  jewelry.  I  mailed  this  to  Segundo 
Guerrero,  and  he  opened  up  a  shop  on  his 
front  porch. 

"That  was  the  beginning  of  Town  House," 
he  said,  referring  to  Guam's  leading  depart- 
ment store.  It  was  also  the  real  beginning  ot 
the  leading  Guam  concern,  the  Jones  Jk 
Guerrero  Co.,  Inc.,  known  to  everyone  on  the 
Island  as  J.  &  G.  Jones  bought  out  the  Guer- 
rero Interest  In  1951,  but  retained  the  name. 

With  Guerrero,  and  then  with  other  asso- 
ciates, Jones  established  his  Vorfi  agency,  hit 
supermarket,  his  department  store,  a  real 
estate  subdivision  ot  60  rental  units,  bk 
farming  interests  on  Tlnian,  a  shoe  factory 
and  a  heavy  equipment  company  in  ths 
Philippines,  a  logging  venture  In  Indonesia 
that  eventually  was  nationalized,  and  a  line 
of  chartered  ships  that  moved  between  Japan. 
California,  and  Australia  before  Jones  aban- 
doned the  venture  when  vessels  for  hire  be- 
came scarce. 

Jones  has  never  ceased  to  look  upon  Guam 
In  terms  of  expansion.  Later  this  year  hs 
expects  to  open  the  first  50  units  of  a  160- 
room  hotel  and  cottage  complex  on  the  beach 
at  Tumon  bay. 

With  cattle  Imported  from  Missouri,  Jonat 
is  developing  a  ranch  and  meat-packing  and 
processing  project  on  Tlnian. 

"In  3  or  4  years,"  says  Jones,  "we  can  Im 
supplying  all  the  meat  that  Gxiam  now  im- 
ports from  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  Hawaii." 

Meanwhile,  Jones  builders  have  nearly 
completed  100  of  225  hoiiaes  in  Jonestown,  • 
new  subdivision  at  Tamxining,  near  Agana. 
that  Jones  hopes  will  perpetuate  this  nam* 
on  hia  adopted  Island. 
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Arab  Refugees  and  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  long  maintained  that  the  Arab  ref- 
ugees living  on  the  borders  of  Israel  rep- 
resent a  threat  to  peace  in  ■^he  Middle 
East  precisely  because  certain  leaders  in 
the  Arab  world  want  it  that  way.  Israel 
would  be  glad  to  sit  down  with  respon- 
sible Arab  statesmen  and  resolve  the 
refugee  problem  but  certain  Arab  lead- 
ers—I am  tempted  to  say  most  Arab 
leaders— find  it  politically  expedient  to 
keep  the  problem  stirred  up.  They  pre- 
fer to  keep  1.3  million  of  their  fellow 
Arabs  living  in  misery,  so  they  can  ex- 
ploit them  for  their  own  political  ends. 
Israel  wants  peace.  These  Arab  chiefs 
want  tension  and,  perhaps,  war.  I  have 
long  urged  our  Government  to  use  a  frac- 
tion of  the  energy  it  gives  to  supporting 
these  refugees  in  squalor  to  putting  an 
end,  by  just  and  humane  means,  to  the 
refugee  problem.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  serve  the  nefarious  ends  of 
Arab  hatemongers  by  perpetuating  this 
problem  indefinitely. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  April  4,  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  Interview  with 
Ahmed  Shukairy,  chairman  of  the  so- 
called  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
It  was  remarkable  in  that  Shukairy,  who 
has  dedicated  himself  to  nourishing 
strife  in  the  Middle  East,  was  so  frank. 
Note  that  Shukairy  said: 

The  Arab  States  wlU  not  Integrate  the 
Palestine  refugees  because  In  Integration 
would  be  a  slow  process  of  liquidating  the 
Palestine  problem. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle, to  acquire  an  understanding  of  why 
there  Is  not  peace  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
guidance  on  what  this  coimtry's  future 
policy  should  be  on  the  Arab  refugee 
problem: 

Akabs  Adamant  Against  Integration  op 

RsrUGEES 

(By  Thomas  P.  Brady) 

Jerusalem  (Jordanian  Sector)  ,  March 
80.— "The  Arab  States  will  not  Integrate  the 
Palestine  refugees  because  Integration 
would  be  a  slow  process  of  liquidating  the 
Psleetlne  problem,"  Ahmed  Shukairy,  chair- 
ajwn  of  the  Palestine  LlberaOon  Orgnniza- 
Mon,  declared  in  an  Interview  today. 

"Consequently,  the  refugees  don't  want  to 
M  Integrated,"  he  continued.  "If  there  are 
no  Palestinian  people,  there  is  no  Palestinian 
cause.  We  can't  conceive  of  a  Babvlonian 
cause  today  because  there  are  no  Babylo- 
nians. But  we  start  from  the  premise  that 
•»  will  achieve  the  liberation  of  Palestine 
■oon." 

Arab  refusal  to  assimilate  the  1.3  million 
refugees  now  living  in  four  host  countries- 
Jordan,  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  the  Gaza  strip 
OMtrolled  by  the  United  Arab  Republic— 
o»*  been  the  subject  of  criticism  from  Israel 
•hd  from  the  Western  nations  that  have 
ewatrlbuted  to  supporting  the  refugees  for 
™st  of  the  18  years  since  Israel  came  into 
mstence. 

Most  of  the  critics  would  agree  with  Mr. 
•aukairy  that  the  Arabs  wUl  not  assimUate 


the  refugees  because  they  want  to  keep  the 
Palestine  Issue  alive.  But  few  of  them 
would  be  likely  to  agree  that  the  refugees  do 
not  want  to  be  assimilated,  and  almost  none 
would  accept  the  premise  of  "liberation  of 
Palestine  soon." 

a  ready  answer 
Indeed,  questions  about  why  the  refugees 
persist  in  their  hopes  when  Israel  appears  to 
have  consolidated  her  position  bring  a  differ- 
ent, but  fairly  standard,  Arab  retort: 

"The  Zionists  remembered  Palestine  for 
2,000  years.  Why  should  we  begin  to  forget 
in  18  years?" 

When  leaders  of  the  Arab  nations  are  asked 
why  they  do  not  asslmUate  the  refugees,  they 
reply  that  Israel  and  the  West,  not  the  Arabs, 
were  responsible  for  the  refugee  exodus  in 
1948  from  the  part  of  British  Palestine  that 
became  Israel. 

These  leaders  Ignore  the  rebuttal  that  the 
Arabs  shored  largely  In  the  responsibUity 
because  their  radio  stations  broadcast  prop- 
aganda about  Israeli  atrocities  deeigned  to 
panic  the  refugees  and  that  the  refugees  were 
told  to  flee. 

This  debating  point  matters  Uttle  to  the 
refugees,  who  remember  chiefly  that  they 
were  frightened  of  the  Jews  In  1948.  They 
are  not  very  precise  about  the  sources  of  the 
news  that  frightened  them,  but  one  incident 
is  still  vivid  to  many — the  massacre  at  Detr 
Yasin,  a  little  vlUage  near  Jerusalem  where 
Arab  civilians  were  killed. 

The  Arabs  declare  today  that  it  was  Israeli 
psychological  warfare,  not  their  own  broad- 
casts, that  produced  the  exodus. 

Refugee  attitudes  toward  integration  have 
two  aspects.  Conversations  and  Interviews 
in  their  camp)e  indicate  that  virtually  all  ot 
them  want  to  retiim  to  their  land.  But  al- 
most all  of  them  want  jobs  now,  or  better 
jobs  than  they  have.  There  Is  every  reason 
to  believe  they  would  welcome  economic  Inte- 
gration to  the  degree  that  It  would  Improve 
their  lot. 

PEASANTS  NEED  LAND 
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Israel  by  the  United  NaUons  to  show  that 
Israel  has  been  wrong." 

The  mysUque  of  the  refugees,  fed  by  Arab 
broadcasts  and  by  nostalgic  talk,  Is  based 
on  the  conviction  that  they  have  been 
grievously  wronged.  One  commentator,  Cecil 
Houranl,  has  written: 

"In  the  dim  twUlght  of  the  camps  It  Is 
what  hasvbeen  lost  that  stUl  beckons,  not 
what  can  be  done  to  take  Its  place." 

At  a  United  Nations  school  In  Gaza,  a 
young  refugee  was  learning  the  trade  of  an 
auto  mechanic.  He  was  scheduled  to  go  to 
Sweden  for  on-the-job  training.  He  spoke 
a  little  EnglUh. 

Asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  could  get 
a  permanent  Job  in  Sweden  and  If  he  met  a 
girl  he  liked,  he  said:  "I  would  come  back. 
My  country  needs  me:" 

Hamdi  Hirzallah,  40  years  old,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, was  present  at  the  interview.  A 
native  of  Beersheba,  now  port  of  Israel,  he 
said  with  great  intensity : 

"I  WlU  tell  you  something,  and  I  wish  you 
would  quote  me.  If  they  try  to  leave,  we 
will  stop  them,  by  torce  11  need  be." 


Textile  Industry  and  Water  PollutioB 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF    SOUTH    CAHOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  4,  1966 


The  basic  problem  is  that  integration  of 
the  ordinary,  uneducated  peasant  refugee  re- 
quires land.  In  Jordan,  the  only  host  ooun- 
try  that  has  given  refugees  the  full  privileges 
of  citizenship,  arable  land  te  not  available. 
The  other  Arab  coxintries  reserve  what  land 
they  can  develop  for  their  own  citizens,  who 
want  it  badly. 

Iraq,  where  there  are  almost  no  refugees, 
has  the  most  favorable  land-to-man  ratio 
among  the  Arab  States,  but  even  there  any 
slgnlflcant  assimilation  of  outsiders  would 
require  large-scale  development  of  irrigation. 

A  Western  ambassador  in  one  host  coun- 
try said  recently: 

"The  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  stim- 
ulate Arab  economic  development  to  the 
maximum.  If  the  Arab  countries  begin  to 
need  manpower,  refugees  will  automatically 
be  absorbed." 

The  psychological  and  emotional  obstacles 
to  integration  are  great.  The  refugees  and 
their  hosts  feel  strongly  that  they  got  a 
raw  deal  in  1948,  and  their  self-esteem  de- 
mands formal  reparation,  particularly  be- 
cause of  the  impression  that  the  Israelis  are 
cleverer,  abler,  and  more  modern  than  the 
Arabs. 

The  Arab  armies  that  moved  against  Israel 
in  1948,  after  the  Arabs  rejected  the  United 
Nations  partition  of  Palestine,  were  beaten, 
and  the  defeat  stiU  ranJtles. 

A  refttgee's  opinion 

One  educated  refugee  said  the  other  day 
in  private  conversation  that  he  favored  going 
back  to  the  original  partition  plan,  which 
would  cost  Israel  27  percent  of  her  present 
territory. 

Asked  if  he  agreed  with  Hablb  Bourguiba, 
of  Tunisia,  whom  other  Arab  leaders  have 
denounced  for  suggesting  negotiations  with 
Israel  on  this  basis,  the  refugee  replied: 

"Certainly  not.  Bourguiba  wanted  to  ne- 
gotiate.    The  solution  must  be  Imposed  on 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an- 
other reason  why  I  am  proud  of  the 
textile  industry  and  its  employees. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  American  Textile  Manufacturers 
Institute  at  Its  17th  annual  meeting  in 
Miami  Beach  on  March  26,  1966: 
Water   Polldtion — A    Resolution    Adopted 

BTf  THE  American  Textile  Manufacturers 

Institute  at  Its   17ih  Annual  Meeting 

March  26,  1966 

Like  aU  other  responsible  corporate  citi- 
zens, the  textile  industry  is  concerned  over 
the  pollution  of  much  of  the  Nations  water 
resources.  Streams  that  once  abounded  in 
fish  and  other  wild  Ufe  Uave  often  become 
so  contaminated  that  game  has  been  des- 
troyed and  the  water  declared  unsafe  for 
water  sports.  Nevertheless,  water  from  these 
same  rivers  Is  piped  to  our  cities  for  home  and 
industrial  uses. 

To  correct  this  blight  wlU  require  the  will- 
ing cooperation  of  every  municipality,  every 
industry,  and  every  citizen  of  this  country. 
Only  through  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem can  we  protect  our  water  resources  from 
further  pollution  and  start  the  pendulum 
swinging  back  in  the  direction  of  the  clear, 
pure  rlvere  that  once  were  this  Nation's 
heritage. 

By  its  consistent  action  the  American  tex- 
tile industry  has  demonstrated  its  dedica- 
tion toward  the  goal  of  cleaning  up  our  riv- 
ers and  streams.  Individual  textile  plants 
have  spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  this 
endeavor,  and  within  the  limit  of  their  eco- 
nomic capability  textile  mills  will  continue 
to  do  their  share  in  this  endeavor. 

Ftor  some  of  these  companies,  boUi  In  the 
textile  Industry  and  in  other  industries,  the 
solutions  are  relatively  easy;  for  others,  both 
the  technical  and  economic  requirements 
present  substantial  obstacles  which  will  be 
more  difficult  to  overcome. 

To  assist  in  overcoming  these  obstacles, 
the  textile  industry  urges  the  adoption  of  a 
program  which  would  provide  for  all  indus- 
tries the  accelerated  tax  depreciation  of  fa- 
cilities which  are  designed  to  control  water 
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poUiiUon,  pl\u  tax  Incentive*  at  National  and 
Stat*  governmental  levela.  Sucb  action 
would  hasten  tb«  day  when  America'!  water 
reeource*  are  returned  to  tbelr  normal  purity. 


LJJ.'a  Cre<Ubilit7;  or  What  Happened  to 
"No  Comment"? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  U  Thant  has 
stated: 

In  times  of  war  and  of  hoetllltlee,  the  first 
casualty  la  trutb. 

This  Is  certainly  the  case  In  regard  to 
the  Federal  Government's  handling  of 
Information  about  the  U.S.  positions  and 
gofils  In  Vietnam.  And,  perhaps  more 
unfortunately.  It  Is  the  case  In  regard  to 
domestic  Issues  too.  Truth  has  suffered 
serious  erosions  In  recent  months. 

In  order  to  comt>at  the  crisis  of  confi- 
dence which  exists  today,  a  freedom  of 
information  bill  establishing  a  Public 
Records  Law  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
Houw  of  Representatives.  The  bill  was 
favorably  reported  last  week  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Government  Information.  The  bill 
has  twice  been  passed  In  the  Senate. 

To  Illustrate  the  need  for  freedom  of 
Information  legislation.  I  Introduce  for 
the  Record  the  following  article  from 
the  January  29.  1966.  edition  of  the  New 
Republic  magazine,  written  by  Mr.  James 
Deakln  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-E>lspatch: 
L3J.'s  C»n)iBn,rrT;  om.  What  Happened  to 
"No  Comment"?  * 

(By  James  Deakln) 

All  governments  have  to  prevaricate,  and 
even  wben  Utey  don't  have  to,  being  human, 
they  do.  But  there  are  better  and  worse 
techniques  for  tinkering  with  truth.  That 
American  governments  go  about  It  clumsily, 
and  sporadlcaliy  U  perhaps  port  of  our 
charm.  The  big  evasions  or  downright  lie* 
are  reserved  for  Important  occaslon»-*«s  in 
Elsenhower's  Ua  and  Dlzon-Tates  affairs, 
and  Kennedy's  diplomatic  cold  during  the 
Cub«a  mlssUe  crisis.  "Truly."  wrote  Sopho- 
cles, "to  tell  lies  Is  not  honorable:  but  when 
the  truth  entails  tremendous  ruin,  to  apeak 
dishonorably  Is  pardonable." 

The  essential  veracity  of  an  American  gov- 
ernment has  seldom  been  a  prolonged  cause 
of  doubt.  This  Is  why  persistent  charges 
of  a  "credibility  gap"  In  the  Johnson  adnUn- 
Istratlon  merit  examination.  "A  great  quee- 
tloo  ot  the  credibility  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment has  been  raised."  and  "a  great  crisis 
of  oonfldence"  may  Indeed  by  at  hand,  as 
Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  acknowledged 
last  month  (although  he  denied  that  the 
doubts  8ire  Justified). 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  personally  retains 
Ms  lofty  standing  Ln  the  polls,  a  publlo- 
c^itiilon  survey  conducted  by  the  Opinion 
Baaaarch  Corp.  for  the  Columbia  Broadca«t- 
inc  System,  showed  that  S7  percent  of  the 
American  people  oelleve  that  their  Govern- 
ment only  "sometimes"  tells  the  truth  about 
the  Vietnam  situation.  Thirteen  percent 
said  they  thought  they  "almost  never"  get 


the  truth  In  ofSdal  statements  about  Viet- 
nam, 16  percent  said  the  Government  always 
tells  the  truth,  and  5  percent  had  no  opinion. 
At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Coopteratlon  last  November,  Rabbi 
Jacob  Welnsteln,  president  of  the  Central 
Conference  of  Rabbis,  ch.ijged  that  Ameri- 
cans has  "been  kept  uninformed  If  not  mis- 
Informed  about  a  certain  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  other  side  to  discuss  peace"  in 
Vietnam.  And  United  Nations  Secretary 
General  U  Thant  has  said  publicly  that  the 
American  people  have  not  been  getting  the 
facts  about  Hanoi's  negotiation  overtures. 
"In  times  of  war  and  of  hostilities"  he  ob- 
served, "the  first  casualty  Is  truth."  Last 
February  the  White  House  Insisted  to  news- 
men who  had  got  wind  of  North  Vietnamese 
overtures  for  talks  that  "there  are  no  mean- 
ingful proposals  for  negotiations  that  are 
before  our  Government."  Nine  months  later. 
State  Department  spokesnum  Robert  Mc- 
Cloekey  confirmed  that  U  Thant  had  relayed 
Hanoi's  offer  to  Washington.  What,  one 
wonders,  did  "meaningful"  mean? 

It  Is  not  only  about  the  war  that  the  ad- 
ministration's reputation  for  candor  is  being 
questioned.  The  problem  arose  soon  after 
Lyndon  Johnson  took  office.  It  would  be 
practically  Impossible,  he  stated,  to  hold 
sp>endlng  under  $100  bUllon;  It  came  out 
S07.7  bUUon. 

When  the  Washington  Post  reported  that 
Mr.  Johnson  would  ask  for  an  excise  tax 
cut  of  S4  billion,  the  President  spread  the 
word  that  this  was  false;  George  Reedy,  then 
press  secretary,  said  "that  figure  bears  no 
relationship  to  any  decision  that  has  been 
made."  A  few  months  later,  Mr.  Johnson 
asked  Congress  to  cut  excise  taxes  by  t3.9M 
billion.  When  the  Washington  Star  reported 
that  the  President  would  reconmiend  a  3- 
percent  average  pay  Increase  for  Federal 
workers,  Iti.  Johnson  complained  that  the 
stor>-  was  erroneous.  A  short  time  later,  he 
proposed  a  3-percent  average  pay  Increase 
for  Federal  employees. 

Press  Secretary  Bill  Moyers  says  no  "White 
House  ofllclals"  were  In  touch  with  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  to  work  out  the  recent  steel 
price  compromise,  which  may  be  technically 
true.  But  who  can  forget  that  last  October 
the  White  House  said  there  was  "no  connec- 
tion whatsoever"  between  the  alumlniun 
price  Increase  and  the  announcement  that 
the  Government  would  sell  200.000  tons  of 
stockpiled  aluminum  on  the  open  market? 
And  not  long  after,  Mr.  Johnson  boasted 
privately  at>out  his  role  in  forcing  the  alumi- 
num companies  to  back  down  and  said  he 
personally  had  talked  to  a  vice  president  of 
Alcoa. 

When  the  President  went  to  the  hospital 
a  year  ago  with  a  cough  and  cold,  reporters 
asked  whether  he  had  entered  Into  a  disa- 
bility agreement  with  Vice  President  Hcm- 
PHXST.  After  ducking  the  question  for  2 
days,  Mr.  Reedy  finally  replied  that  Mr. 
Johnson  and  HuicrRarr  had  reached  such 
an  agreement  "sometime  before  the  Inaugu- 
ration." Yet  on  January  22,  3  days  after  the 
Inauguration,  reporter*  had  asked  Reedy 
whether  a  disability  agreement  had  been 
reached  and  the  press  secretary  answered: 
"No,  it  has  not  been  concluded  as  yet.  •  •  • 
We  Just  haven't  gotten  to  that  yet." 

On  October  5,  Mr.  Johnson  announced 
that  he  would  undergo  surgery  for  removal 
of  a  poorly  functioning  gall  bladder  and 
stated  that  "a  thorough  examination  showed 
this  to  be  the  only  trouble."  After  the  op- 
eration, it  was  announced  that  the  surgeons 
had.  removed  a  kidney  stone  as  well.  Then, 
xuider  questioning  by  reporters,  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  pb3rsiclan  disclosed  that  Mr. 
Jotinson  had  stlU  another  stone  In  his  left 
kidney  and  that  this  had  been  luiown  "for 
some  years." 

On  July  27.  at  an  ln>promptu  press  con- 
ference in  his  offlce,  the  President  said  ha 


had  not  begun  to  consider  an  appointment 
to  the"  Supreme  Court  to  replace  Justice 
Goldberg.  The  next  day  he  announced  the 
appointment  of  Abe  Fortaa  as  Goldberg's 
successor.  Why  mislead  when  you  dont 
have  to?  Whatever  happened  to  "no 
comment"? 

When  a  liberal  E>emocratic  Senator  In- 
formed Mr.  Johnson  last  August  that  he  in- 
tended to  Introduce  a  resolution  requiring 
congn-essional  approval  before  draftees  could 
be  sent  to  Vietnam,  which  probably  would 
have  touched  off  a  Senate  debate  on  the 
.administration's  Asian  policy,  the  President 
Uilked  him  out  of  it  by  telling  him  that  U.S. 
forces  would  be  out  of  South  Vietnam  by 
J.inuary  1966. 

Then  there  were  the  policy  gyrations  last 
June  on  the  role  of  U.S.  troop*  in  Vietnam. 
Two  battalions  of  Marines  had  been  sent  to 
Da  Nang  in  March.  Secretaries  Rusk  and 
McNamaxa  said  they  would  be  used  only  for 
"local,  close-in  security"  and.  In  McNamara's 
words,  vrould  "not  tangle  with  the  Vletcong." 
Two  months  later,  a  US.  mlllltary  spokes- 
man In  Saigon  said  these  troops  would  "ren- 
der combat  support,  which  Includes.  If  neces- 
sary, fighting."  State  Department  Spokes- 
man Robert  McCloskey  confirmed  this  on 
June  8,  and  Departjnent  officials  said  an 
order  to  this  effect  bad  gone  out  to  the  U.S. 
commander.  Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
within  "the  past  several  weeks." 

The  White  House  was  furious  at  Mc- 
Cioskey's  statement  and  Issued  a  denial  that 
there  had  been  any  change  in  the  mission 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  In  Vietnam  in  recent 
days  or  weeks.  The  administration  appar- 
ently wasn't  ready  to  have  It  known  that  it 
was  escalating. 

Then.  In  an  amazing  sequence,  the  Whlta 
House  denied  that  the  President  had  sent 
any  recent  order  of  this  kind  to  Westmore- 
Ismd,  but  added  in  the  next  breath  that  tha 
U.S.  commander  had  had  "discretionary  au- 
thority" to  use  his  troops  in  combat  from 
the  yery  beginning.  Rusk  and  McNamara, 
who  had  said  It  was  not  the  mission  of  tha 
Marines  to  go  out  and  fight  the  Vletcong, 
were  left  at  the  end  of  the  limb,  to  find  their 
way  back  as  best  they  could. 

Americans  like  their  Presidents  to  be  good, 
but  they  don't  have  to  be  perfect.  Dwight 
Easenhower  was  probably  never  closer  to  tha 
voters  than  when  he  said  dlsarmlngly  a€ 
Sherman  Adams,  **I  need  him."  And  John 
Kennedy  was  not  hurt  by  his  mea  culpa  on 
the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

A  Moyeia,  the  young  Baptist  minister  who 
Iqow  serrea  as  Mr.  Johnson's  official  spoksa* 
man.  baa  lald  that  his  maxim  is:  "Tell  tha 
taruth  If  you  can.  but  If  you  can't  tell  tha 
truth,  don't  tell  a  lie."  White  House  report- 
ers generally  agree  that  Moyers  has  done  hia 
beet  to  break  up  the  oldest  established  per- 
manent floating  shell  game  In  Washington. 
But  the  game  is  still  being  played. 

A  couple  of  weelEs  ago,  Moyers  admitted 
that  White  House  telephone  operators  wera 
taking  reporters'  names  when  they  called  staff 
members,  on  orders  of  presidential  assistant 
Marvin  Watson.  The  purpose,  Moyers  said, 
was  to  measure  the  "workload"  of  the  staff 
and  see  who  needed  more  or  fewer  phona 
lines.  Be  called  It  an  economy  measure.  A 
record  simply  of  the  number  of  Incoming  and 
outgoing  calls — not  names — would  have  suf- 
ficed for  this,  however. 

But  at  least  Moyera  hasn't  ventured  as  far 
into  never-never  land  as  did  his  predecessor 
on  one  memorable  occasion.  A  woman  re- 
porter braced  Reedy  about  Bobby  Baker, 
whom  Mr.  Johnson  had  called  his  "strong 
right  arm"  and  "one  of  my  most  trusted, 
most  loyal,  and  most  competent  friends.' 
What,  she  Inquired,  was  their  real  relation- 
ship? Tm  going  to  be  completely  frank 
with  yoQ,"  replied  Reedy  solemnly.  "Thay 
hardly  knew  each  other." 


April  7,  1966 


American-Flag  Ships'  Share  of  Cargoes 
Dwindles 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  6.  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stew- 
ards News,  official  publication  of  the 
lifarlne  Cooks  and  Stewards  Union  In  Its 
March  25,  1966,  Issue  points  up  In  the 
following  article  the  weakness  of  our 
present  policy  as  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  article  In  question  which  should  be 
thoughtfully  read  by  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

U^.-Flao  Share  op  Foreign  Trade  Drops  as 
MnjTART  Duties  Strain  Fleet 
While  the  U3.-flag  fleet  has  been  serving 
the  Nation  by  carrying  supplies  and  men  to 
Vietnam,  foreign  operators  have  been  cap- 
turing even  more  of  our  scanty  share  of  com. 
merclai  cargoes.  As  a  result,  the  proportion 
of  our  foreign  trade  carried  on  American  l>ot- 
toms  dropped  to  a  new  low,  7.0  percent.  In 
the  first  9  months  of  1966. 

The  immediate  reason  for  the  loss  of  car- 
goes to  forelgn-fiag  oi>erators  Is  that  in- 
creased military  tonnage  has  forced  Ameri- 
can operators  to  turn  down  commercial 
freight.  However  behind  thU  situation  Is 
the  CJovernment's  longstanding  failure  to 
provide  a  modern  merchaxit  fleet  large 
enough  to  meet  both  military  and  com- 
mercial demands.  As  usual,  the  maritime 
Industry  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  Uncle  Sam's 
Irtnchpenny  attitude. 

Hardest  hit  by  the  loss  of  regular  cus- 
tomers to  foreign  operators  are  the  west 
coast  cargo  Uners.  Transpacific  liner  car- 
goea  have  recently  averaged  nearly  two- thirds 
military  goods,  more  than  double  the  amount 
a  year  ago.  Faced  with  the  proepect  of  angry 
foreign  cxistomers,  shippers  who  usually  send 
their  cargoes  on  these  lines  have  been  forced 
to  rely  on  foreign  bottoms.  Although  Ameri- 
can lines  are  saUlng  with  full  holds,  they 
face  the  day  when  the  Vietnam  crUls  lets  up 
and  they  are  unable  to  lure  back  their  former 
customers. 

"There  Is  no  question  the  commercial  po- 
sition of  the  (cargo)  liners  Is  deteriorating, 
and  the  foreign  operators  are  reaping  the 
harvest."  according  to  Eugene  W.  Lukes  ot 
STU-contracted  Isthmian  Unes.  "A  c\js- 
tomer  lost  this  way  is  a  tough  customer  to 
regain." 

CARGOES  TO  FOREIGN  BOTTOMS 

And  the  shippers  agree— they  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  give  the  business  lost  by 
American  operators  to  foreign-fiag  ships 
According  to  P.  R.  Amsden  of  Loretz  &  Co.,  a 
west  coast  general  cargo  forwarder  for  sev- 
«al  major  U.S.  manufacturers:  "Inevitably, 
•ome  of  our  business  will  remain  with  for- 
eign carriers.  We  certainly  cant  hold  the 
American  lines  responsible  for  Increased 
miltary  shipping.  However,  we  do  have  an 
Obligation  to  the  foreign  carrier  who  looks 
after  us  in  time  of  need.  After  all,  we  may 
need  him  again." 

Other  shippers  tell  the  same  story— once 
tte  business  goes  to  the  foreign  operator, 
it  is  likely  to  stay  with  him. 

Unquestionably,  the  first  obligation  of  the 
OB  maritime  Industry  Is  to  meet  the  needs 
w  the  Nation  In  time  of  crisU.  The  SIU 
along  with  other  maritime  unions,  has  long 
protested  that  o\ir  merchant  fleet  U  inade- 
quate and  needs  greater  Government  sup- 
port.   Despite  this  conspicuous  need,  made 


even  clearer  by  the  loss  of  eargoea  to  for- 
eign operators  because  there  la  not  auflldent 
bottoms  to  take  care  of  both  oar  Vietnam 
and  commercial  obligations,  the  Oongreea 
has  been  asked  to  approiwlate  lees  money  to 
build  fewer  ships  than  last  year.  There  is 
BtlU  no  sign  of  a  sound,  long-range  Gov- 
ernment policy  to  foster  our  merchant 
marine. 


A2047 

ttie  National  Council  of  Churches  In  my 
District,  and  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
West  Palm  Beach  Ministerial  Associa- 
tlon- 


>riews  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Diocese  in 
North  and  South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G,  ROGERS 

OP   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  are  gravely  con- 
cerned over  the  events  in  Turkey  where 
the  freedom  of  religion  of  the  Greek  Or- 
thodox community  has  been  Impaired. 

I  Insert  the  views  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Diocese  in  North  and  South  America 
In  the  Recoro. 
A  Statement  op  Concern  by  the  General 

Board     op     the     National     Council     op 

Churches 

Within  the  last  decade  we  have  stated  a 
growing  concern  for  the  security  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  ConsttinU- 
nopie.  Events  of  recent  date  now  heighten 
our  anxiety  in  this  matter  which  touches 
on  Christian  conscience  and  our  common 
Christian  heritage. 

Pressures  on  the  first  See  of  Orthodoxy 
have  increased  rather  than  lessened.  Its 
gradual  isolation  from  the  world  religious 
community,  confiscation  of  its  church  prop- 
erties by  a  so-called  Turkish  Orthodox 
Church,  shutting  down  of  the  patriarchal 
orphanage  and  press,  systematic  expulsion  of 
Its  faithful— all  point  to  a  program  of  in- 
timidation calculated  to  render  this  histc«-lc 
center  Ineffectual. 

Within  recent  days  Archbishop  lakovos 
head  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  In 
America  and  a  vice  president  of  this  Council 
was  prevented  by  Turkish  authorities  from 
conducttng  services  in  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  Saint  George  within  the  com- 
pound of  the  ancient  See.  We  express  a  deep 
sense  of  shock  at  this  intrusion  of  Turkish 
authorities  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  the 
Patriarchate.  Though  only  an  incident.  It 
U  an  Incident  In  a  lengthy  narrative  of  har- 
rassment  and  oppression  that  grows  dally 
more  disquieting  as  to  Its  ultimate  con- 
clusion. 

This  unwarranted  personal  affront  to  a 
loved  and  respected  colleague  raises  funda- 
mental questions  relating  to  the  principles 
of  religious  Uberty. 

Seen  In  the  long  view  of  history,  these  ac- 
tions represent  a  radicU  devUtion  from  tra- 
ditional Moslem  toleration  of  and  respect  for 
the  great  Christian  traditions.  Seen  In  the 
perspective  of  the  Patriarchates'  future  they 
Imply  a  conUnuing  and  growing  threat  to 
Its  survival  In  Turkey,  where  Its  life  has  been 
inviolate  since  the  ijeglnnlngs  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

Constantinople,  symbol  of  oxu-  common 
creed  of  faith,  is  also  the  source  of  much  that 
la  richest  in  our  common  Christian  Inherit- 
ance. The  present  grave  danger  to  its  in- 
tegrity and  safety  dictate*  the  most  forceful 
statement  of  our  concern,  and  the  most 
earnest  expression  of  our  hope  that  the  Ecu- 
menical Patriarchate  will  be  permitted  to 
live  and  function  in  peace. 

This  Statement  has  been  endorsed 
unanimously  by  the  General  Board  of 


Jet  Service  at  National  Airport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

OP   CEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7.  1966 
Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  24, 
1966,  the  scheduled  airlines  serving 
Washington  National  Airport  will  Intro- 
duce short  and  medium  range  jet  service. 
This  comes  as  a  significant  event  Inas- 
much as  National  Is  the  fourth-largest 
airport  In  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
commercial  airline  passenger  activity,  yet 
It  is  the  only  major  airport  that  has  not 
imtU  now  offered  jet  service. 

The  time-saving  benefits  of  this  new 
service  are  obvious.  People  traveling  to 
Washington  from  the  district  which  I 
represent  will  save  up  to  50  minutes  In 
traveltime.  Moreover,  the  Jets  will  have 
a  direct  effect  In  stimulating  the  local 
economy. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency's  pro- 
gressive decision  to  make  this  service 
available  at  National  Is  supported  in 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Recently  the 
Clayton  County  Ga..  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce adopted  a  resolution  concerning 
this  decision,  which  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Rec<»u>: 

Whereas  transpc«rtatlon  is  the  keystone  to 
a  growing,  dynamic  economy  such  as  Is  now 
being  experienced  In  Clayton  County; 

Whereas  the  technology  ot  transportation 
Is  constanUy  changing  and  It  Is  eesentiaJ  that 
all  agencies  keep  abreast  of  the  continuing 
lmpro\'ement«  In  transportation  so  as  to 
bring  the  benefits  to  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public; 

Whereas  the  airport  serving  the  Metro- 
poUtan  AUanta  area,  Atlanta  Municipal  Air- 
port, is  located  In  part  within  the  confines  of 
Clasrton  County; 

Whereas  the  Federal  AvlaUon  Agency,  tak- 
ing note  of  the  ability  of  the  new  small  family 
of  Jet  airplanes  such  as  the  BAG  111,  Boeing 
727,  Douglas  DO-9  and  Sud  Caravelle,  have 
authorized  the  use  of  Washington  National 
Airport  In  our  Nation's  Capital  by  such  jets- 
Whereas  Washington  National  Airport  is 
more  convenient  for  travelers  to  and  from 
our  Nation's  Coital  by  reason  of  Its  close-in 
location  and  the  use  of  this  airport  vrtll  result 
In  time-savings  to  the  traveling  and  shipping 
public  of  as  much  as  20  percent  o\er  exlstine 
faclUUes:  * 

Whereas  the  authorization  for  small  Jet 
aircraft  to  iise  Washln^rton  NaUonal  Airport 
will  benefit  all  at  the  people  and  parUcularly 
the  Industrial  and  defense  related  buslnessee 
located  In  Clayton  County  and  thus  will  con- 
tribute to  the  oontlnued  economic  growth  ot 
Clayton :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Clayton  County  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  by  these  presents  cotnmends 
the    Federal    AvlatlMi   Agency   and   its   Ad-    -i 
minlstrator  WlUlam  P.  McKee  for  their  pro-  ' 
gresslve    action    in    TruAing    available    the 
facilities    of    Washington    National   Airport, 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  tJie  Jet  aircraft  oif  our 
echeduled  airlines;  and  fiulJier.  that  a  copy 
OS  this  resolution   be  sent  to  the  Clayton 
County,  Ga.,  congressional  delegation. 
AsTHCR  D.  Perkins, 

President. 
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A  FretlmiaB  Writes:  "Wbi^  III  Tell 
MyCbildrcB" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

aw    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI^RESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Artie 
Looper,  a  native  of  Washington.  D.C.,  Is 
a  young  man.  who  like  many,  many 
others  before  him.  has  found  Kansas  a 
wonderful  place  to  live  and  go  to  school. 
Artie  Is  attending  IDodge  City.  Kans., 
Community  Junior  College  where  he  has 
achieved  recognition  as  a  fine  225-poimd 
tackle  on  the  football  team.  Recently  he 
wrote  a  theme  to  fulfill  an  English  as- 
signment. It  was  reprinted  in  the  Dodge 
City  Dally  Globe. 

Although  Artie's  parents  and  his  fam- 
ily live  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  he 
has  discovered  the  friendliness  of  people 
in  the  Sunflower  State  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  "wide-open  spaces."  He  has 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  most  Kan- 
sans  and  many  men  and  women  who 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  make  Kansas  their  home. 
Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rbcord.  I  Include  Artie  Loo  per 's 
theme  reprinted  by  the  Dodge  City  Dally 
Globe: 

A  Pkbshman  Wktrs:   "What  I'll  Tnx  Itr 
Children" 

ni  tell  my  children  that  X  lived  In  Dcxigo 
City,  Kans..  the  "Cowboy  Capital  of  the 
World.-  After  living  In  Washington,  DC, 
all  of  my  life,  at  the  age  of  19,  I  decided  to 
see  something  of  the  world  and  go  away  to 
college.  I  had  several  reasons  for  attending 
school  In  Dodge  City.  My  main  reason  was 
that  I  really  enjoyed  playing  football  and 
wanted  a  chance  to  play  college  footbaU.  If 
I  ever  wanted  to  further  my  education,  I  felt 
I  should  continue  going  to  school  before  I 
was  drafted,  as  I  felt  sure  that  If  I  spent  4 
yean  In  the  Army.  I  would  never  go  back  to 
school. 

At  first  I  found  Dodge  City  so  different 
from  Washington  that  I  couldn't  find  any- 
thing good  about  the  State  of  Kansas  but. 
after  being  here  a  short  time,  I  began  to  like 
the  area  and  the  people  In  the  community. 
Once  I  became  busy  with  schoolwork  and 
football  practice.  I  began  to  adjust  to  being 
away  from  my  home  and  famUy,  and  started 
to  enjoy  my  new  way  of  life. 

The  best  thing  that  happened  to  me  was 
that  I  found  a  good  {dace  to  stay,  and  I  had 
two  fellows  for  roommates  that  were  from 
Washington,  D.C..  also.  We  had  a  nice 
furnished  apartment  with  a  television,  record 
player,  and  a  pool  table.  This  was  a  big  ad- 
vantage, as  we  had  our  own  entertainment 
right  at  home  and  didn't  have  to  try  to  find 
something  to  do  In  our  spare  time.  We 
would  Invite  our  friends  over  to  our  place  on 
Sunday  siftemoon,  and  watch  all  the  big 
football  games  on  television.  Sine*  we  were 
all  athletes  and  very  Interested  In  sports,  thU 
wu  something  we  all  enjoyed. 

Another  thing  we  enjoyed  was  eating.  At 
least  we  had  enjoyed  it  when  we  were  at 
home  with  tiom  to  do  the  cooking,  but  we 
soon  found  out  that  going  to  ooUeg« 
wasnt  Just  a  matter  erf  bookwork.  It  also 
Included  things  like  cooking,  doing  dishes, 
washing  and  Ironing.  It  came  as  qiUte  a 
shock  to  find  out  that  aU  these  things  we 
had  taken  for  granted  all  this  time,  bad  to 
be  done,  and  we  were  responsible  for  doing 
them.    Between  the  three  of  us.  we  managed 


to  keep  frran  starving.  Our  old  standby  was 
pancakes.  When  all  else  failed,  we  ate  pan- 
cakes. To  this  day.  every  time  I  eat  pan- 
cakes. I  feel  like  a  coUege  boy  back  in  old 
Dodge  City. 

I  made  some  good  friends  In  Dodge  City. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Cummins,  my  land- 
lords, were  really  fine  people.  I  admired 
them  greatly  and  turned  to  them  for  advice 
and  moral  sujjport.  They  seemed  to  know 
when  the  money  was  running  low.  About 
the  time  we  would  wonder  where  our  next 
meal  was  coming  from.  Mrs.  Cummins  would 
be  knocking  at  the  door  with  a  big  pot  of 
soup.  I  guess,  since  she  had  boys  of  her 
own.  she  knew  boys  never  say  no  to  a  good 
meal.  A  lifetime  friendship  with  the  Cum- 
mins family  was  formed  In  those  college 
days  in  Dodge  City. 

Another  friend  I  made  was  a  fports  an- 
nouncer. Bob  Harper.  He  did  the  broadcast 
of  all  the  coUege  and  high  school  sports 
events  for  radio  station  KONO.  Any  time 
that  I  wasnt  playing  football  myself.  I  would 
be  up  In  the  broadcasting  booth  helping  Mr. 
Harper  call  the  games.  This  was  something 
new  for  me  and  I  found  It  very  interesting 
and  exciting. 

The  school  emblem  was  the  Conquistador. 
We  were  called  the  Conqs.  There  was  a  lot 
of  school  spirit  and  everybody  in  town,  col- 
lege students  and  townspeople  alike,  turned 
out  to  cheer  for  the  Conqs.  The  school  woi  k 
was  not  too  hard,  but  I  really  had  to  buckle 
down  and  get  used  to  studying.  I  realized 
that  I  had  to  make  it  In  this  world,  as  some 
day  I  would  be  a  breadwinner  and  have  a 
family  looking  up  to  me.  The  thing  that 
kept  me  going  wns  the  hope  that  more  edu- 
cation would  help  me  get  a  good  Job. 

Dodge  City  couldn't  compare  with  Wash- 
ington, DC.  In  size,  or  tall  buildings,  or 
entertainment,  but  I  decided  it  would  be  a 
good  place  to  raise  children.  Just  as  in  any 
town,  there  were  places  for  teenagers  to  go. 
such  as  Kline's,  the  Golden  Kue.  the  Hill 
Crest,  and  the  movies.  There  were  also 
school  dances.  It  seemed  like  all  the  young 
people  could  find  some  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. Perhaps  that  was  why  Dodge  City 
had  a  low  crime  rate  compared  to  other 
cltlee  its  size. 

The  high  spot  of  my  freshntan  year  was 
going  home  for  Christmas.  Ttit  closer  the 
day  came,  the  more  excited  I  became.  It 
seemed  like  aQ  I  could  think  of  was  seeing 
that  old  Capitol  dome  shining  high  In  the 
sky,  and  Imagine  the  lights,  excitement, 
bustle,  traffic  and  noise  of  Washington  at 
Christmas  time.  I  was  going  home.  Home 
to  my  own  street,  my  own  house,  my  Mom. 
Dad,  and  sisters.  I  decided  to  go  home  In 
style.  I  get  myself  some  cowboy  boots  and  a 
big  black  cowboy  hat,  so  when  I  got  off  the 
train,  they  would  all  know  that  here  was 
somebody  that  had  been  In  the  "Cowboy 
Capital." 

When  my  children  are  ready  for  college. 
I  hope  that  they  can  go  to  school  in  Kansas, 
where  they  can  see  a  different  part  of  the 
country  and  enjoy  the  wide  open  spaces.  I 
really  enjoyed  my  stay  in  the  Sunflower 
State.  The  people  were  friendly  towards 
out-of-towners  and  they  should  be  proud  of 
their  wonderful  State. 


Scotland:  Hnman  Renewal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MASTLAirO 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTA'n\T;3 

Tuesday,  April  5,  1966 

Mr.    MATHIAS.      Mr.    Speaker.    It    Is 
often  said  that  urban  renewal,  or  rural 


renewaJ.  cannot  succeed  without  human 
renewal — without  the  rededication  of 
citizens  to  the  rebuilding  and  restoration 
of  their  community. 

I  would  like  to  acquaint  the  Congress 
today  with  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  point.  This  is  the  case  of  Scotland, 
Md..  a  small  community  in  Montgomery 
County  which,  faced  with  destruction 
and  dispersal,  has  become  a  model  of 
community  mobilization.  Aided  by  many 
conscientious  citizens,  the  residents  of 
Scotland  have  banded  together  to  Im- 
prove town  facilities,  acquire  adequate 
housing,  and  literally  rebuild  their  homes. 
A  $78,400  Federal  demonstration  giant  is 
tribute  to  the  progress  already  made,  and 
to  the  evident  determination  of  the  many 
Mar>'landers  who  have  come  together  to 
form  SOS — save  our  Scotland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dynamism  of  SOS, 
and  its  successes  to  date,  should  offer  an 
example  to  us  all,  for  what  is  happening 
In  Scotland  shows  that  human  renewal 
works,  and  that  citizens'  hope  and  energy 
can  overcome  even  the  most  challenging 
circumstances. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
recent  Washington  Post  article  on  SOS: 
A  Poor  CoMMtrNrrr  Rei»els  Invadixs 
(By  Andrew  Barnes) 

A  year  ago.  It  seemed  that  Scotland,  a 
rural  community  of  Negroes  In  Montgomery 
County,  might  Just  disappear  and  be  re- 
placed by  the  neat  suburban  homes  that 
already  surrounded  It. 

The  people  were  moving  away.  Dilapi- 
dated houses,  many  lacking  plumbing,  could 
not  be  Inxproved  because  they  were  on  too- 
small  lots.  And  the  land  was  worth  (10,000 
an  acre  to  developers. 

The  combination  of  high  land  value,  county 
ordinances  that  in  effect  prevented  Improve- 
ment and  the  belief  of  Scotland  residents 
that  they  did  not  know  how  to  stop  ths 
trend  was  "putting  the  Negro  In  a  nuthull," 
one  resident  remembers. 

But  Scotland,  located  on  Seven  Locks  Road 
between  Bethesda  and  Rockvllle,  has  fought 
back. 

Some  have  taken  the  developers*  money 
and  left,  but  others  feel  the  way  Geneva 
Mason  does.  A  long-time  resident,  she  said: 
"If  they  offer  say  $3,000  for  a  piece  of  land, 
where  can  we  go  to  get  a  house  for  that? 
These  people  were  born  here.  Their  ances- 
tors llvtd  here.  We  want  to  stay  here.  This 
Is  their  property.  We  don't  want  to  leave  It.' 
vrcvr  coMMUNmr  planned 

Scotland,  unlike  Toby  Town  a  few  mllsi 
farther  out  Seven  Locks,  looks  forward  to 
breaking  ground  next  summer  for  a  new 
community:  modern  townhouses  surround- 
ing a  central  plaza.  There  Is  even  to  be  a 
community  laundry  room  topped  by  a  clock 
tower. 

Toby  Town,  like  Scotland.  Is  a  rural,  poor 
community  of  Negroes  more  or  less  sur- 
rounded by  white  affluence.  But  there  the 
similarity  ends.  Scotland  residents  are  em- 
ployed. Many  In  Toby  Town  are  not.  Scot- 
land has  50  families;  Toby  Town  only  a  dozen. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Important  difference 
Is  Scotland's  sense  of  conmiunlty.  And 
Scotland  has  had  help.  White  residents  of 
neighboring  developments — teachers.  Govern- 
ment workers,  professional  people  and  house- 
wives— have  Joined  Scotland  residents  to 
form  SOS,  save  our  Scotland. 

The  Reverend  Carl  R.  Prltchett,  pastor  of 
Betheeda  Presbyterian  Church,  Is  president 
of  808.  Joyce  Slegel,  a  housewife,  and 
others  have  contributed  time  and  knowledge, 
largely  because  they  wanted  to  correct  what 
they  regarded  as  a  bad  situation. 

"We  feel  that  It  Is  basically  morally  wrong 
for  affluent  people  of  Montgomery  Coimty. 
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real  estate  c^erators  and  others,  to  drive 
these  people,  old  residents,  out  of  the  homes 
In  which  they  have  lived  Just  because  they 
do  not  have  enough  money  and  because  their 
ikln  is  not  white,"  Mr.  Prltchett  said. 

The  Immediate  threat  a  year  ago  was  Cabin 
John  Park,  which  was  to  Include  a  third  of 
Scotland.  A  meeting  with  park  officials 
stopped  It. 

CLEANUP   campaign 

Scotland,  which  consists  mainly  of  Isolated 
parcels  of  land  strewn  for  a  mile  along  rutted 
dirt  tracks  off  Seven  Locks  Road,  was  a  mees 
of  trash,  Junked  cars,  and  debris.  There 
was  no  sewer.  Water  was  carried  from  wells 
oc  springs. 

A  cleanup  campaign  a  year  ago  Improved 
the  appearance  of  the  community.  One 
family  is  again  accimiulatlng  Junked  cars, 
but  mo6t  yards  are  well  kept. 

A  sewer  line  has  been  put  through  to  the 
Scotland  AME  Zion  Church,  the  heart  of  the 
community.  Most  houses  do  not  have  room 
to  Install  Indoor  bathrooms  and  owners  can- 
not buUd  uldltlons  because  the  lots  are  too 
smaU  to  qualify  for  building  permits.  But 
the  sewer  line  will  serve  the  new  homc« 
planned  for  Scotland. 

Getting  adequate  houses  Is  the  toughest 
nut  SOS  must  crack.  It  has  received  a 
$78,400  demonstration  grant  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  show  what  can  be  done. 
If  high  land  value  put  Scotland  In  Jeop- 
ardy from  developers,  that  value  Is  the  key 
to  programs  to  revive  It.  The  plan  Is  for 
aU  Scotland  landowners  to  sell  to  a  coopera- 
tive, Scotland  Community  Development. 
Inc.  Part  of  the  land,  probably  about  20 
acres  in  the  area  nearest  the  church,  will  be- 
come a  compact  Scotland.  The  rest.  In  small 
parcels  up  and  down  the  highway,  will  be 
•old  to  raise  money. 

A  community  of  town  houses  Is  being  de- 
signed by  Rurlk  P.  Ekstrom,  a  Potomac  ar- 
chitect. Money  from  sale  of  land  will  be  tJie 
down  pajTnent  for  many  homeowners.  The 
rest  of  the  money  will  come  from  low-cost 
^SA  mortgages. 

If  the  monthly  payments,  estimated  be- 
tween $75  and  $85.  are  stUl  too  high  for  some 
fsmUles,  they  wUl  be  able  to  rent  homes  from 
the  cooperative.  And  there  Is  a  proposal 
for  Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  rent 
ropplements,  which  also  would  help. 

REZONING    NEEDED 

If  enough  land  can  be  assembled,  as  many 
M  100  units  wUl  be  built  to  accommodate 
Scotland's  present  families  as  well  as  those 
who  have  moved  away  In  recent  years  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowed  to  modernize 
their  homes. 

Although  Ekstrom  has  not  yet  drawn 
plans,  the  homes  will  be  large.  They  wlU 
have  unfinished  top  floors  to  use  as  dorml- 
torlee  or  finish  as  regular  rooms,  depending 
on  a  family's  needs. 

Homeowners  wUl  be  able  to  Increase 
equity  by  working  on  their  homes  and  lands- 
caping the  new  Scotland. 

So  far,  titles  have  been  searched,  a  laborl- 
<W8  Job  on  the  smaU  parcels  of  land  which 
Bi»ke  up  ScoUand.  Agreements  to  Join  the 
cooperative  have  been  signed  and  appraisals 
BMle. 

Beaonlng  will  be  required  for  the  new  de- 
'•topment  and  SOS  plans  to  submit  full 
plans  at  the  May  filing  period  of  the  county 
wuncll.  If  all  goes  well,  ground  will  be 
Broken  this  summer  and  the  first  homes 
completed  In  the  summer  of  1967, 

IMPROVED  STUDT  FACttmES 

Bducatlon  Is  another  area  ot  cooperation 
between  Scotland  and  her  ndghbore. 
Although  Scotland  children  attend  modem 
»unty  schools,  they  have  had  little  chance 
»  study  In  their  cramped  homee. 


A  study  hall  was  started  on  a  once  a  week 
basis  In  the  church  basement  It  now  Is  open 
3  nights  a  week.  The  parents  have  In- 
stalled new  lighting.  Encyclopedias,  dlctlon- 
arlee  and  atlases  have  been  contributed 
More  than  half  of  the  schoolchUdren  In 
Scotland  go  to  each  session.  Increasingly 
the  supervision  has  passed  to  Scotland 
parents. 

Scotland's  reaction  to  the  help  It  has  been 
getttog  Is  favorable.  "It  strikes  me  100  per- 
cent all  the  way,"  Edgar  Love  said. 

And  of  the  whites  who  have  pitched  In 
Mrs.  Mason  said,  "They're  very  plain  people, 
and  they  let  us  know  they  want  to  do  right." 

"We're  being  hemmed  In  with  the  white 
settlers  that  want  the  big  hoiwes "  Mrs 
Mason  said,  "We've  got  to  puf  something  li^ 
to  get  something  out.  We  do  know  that  the 
community  is  not  going  to  stand  as  It  is  It's 
got  to  be  built  up." 


No  Reason  for  Alarm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OF  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wichita,  Kans..  Eagle  had  an  interesting 
and  informative  editorial  recently  on  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  troops. 

It  pointed  out: 

We  have  been  able  to  step  up  our  commit- 
ment of  military  personnel  to  Vietnam  at  a 
speedy  pace,  and  now  have  225.000  service- 
men there,  apparently  well  supported  In 
every  way. 

The  article  noted: 

Our  Increase  In  military  strength  seems 
to    be    progressing    in    an    orderly    fashion. 

And  It  adds — 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  a  real  reason  for 
alarm  about  combat  unreadiness. 


A2049 

Tbere  would  be  cause  for  concern  If  thU 
reflected  a  real  American  military  weakness 
It  does  not.  We  have  overseas  now  10  of 
our  17  Army  divisions— 2  Ui  Vietnam,  6  In 
Germany,  2  in  Korea,  and  1  in  BawaU  (minus 
2  of  its  brigades  which  are  In  Vietnam  )  At 
home  we  have  sU  divisions,  plus  the  9th 
which  Is  being  formed. 

We  have  been  able  to  step  up  our  com- 
mitment of  military  personnel  to  Vietnam 
at  a  speedy  pace,  and  now  have  225  000 
servicemen  there,  apparently  weU  supported 
In  every  way.  The  four  divisions  In  ques- 
tion will  be  m  combat-ready  status  within  90 
days,  the  Pentagon  promises.  Moreover  if 
needed,  21  oombat-ready  battalions  (abiut 
90,000  men)  could  be  plucked  out  of  those 
divisions  posthaste  If  needed  overseas  be- 
for  the  90  days  are  up. 

Pentagon  spokesmen  made  a  good  point 
when  they  said  that  the  situation  was  not 
unexpected.  The  decision  was  made  last 
year  bo  rely  upon  the  draft  and  on  volunteers 
to  beef  up  the  military  In  face  of  new  de- 
mands from  Vietnam.  The  altemaUve 
would  have  been  to  call  up  the  Army  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guard.  This  would 
have  provided  men  with  Impressive  train- 
ing, but  It  also  would  have  seriously  depleted 
the  supply  of  skilled  civilian  vrorkers  We 
already  are  feeling  a  manpower  pinch  at 
home.  It  Is  vitally  Important  that  produc- 
tion be  kept  up  at  home  to  support  the 
effort  of  the  men  on  the  field. 

The  four  divisions  In  question  are  not 
combat  ready  because  they  are  busy  train- 
ing the  draftees  and  volunteers.  Give  them 
enough  time,  and  they'U  do  the  Job.  Mean- 
while, there  still  are  five  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  divisions  which  could  be  called 
upon  In  an  emergency. 

Our  Increase  In  military  strength  seems  to 
be  progressing  in  an  orderly  fashion.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  real  reason  for  alarm 
about  the  combat  unreadiness  of  the  foiu' 
divisions. 


New  York's  40tfa  Diibict  Gtizen*  Respond 
to  Repretentadye  Smith's  1966  Qnes- 
tionnaire 


Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  first  time  I  have 
found  an  editorial  comment  giving  the 
very  sensible  reason  why  our  Army  Re- 
serves and  the  National  Guards  have  not 
been  called  up  but  the  alternate  decision 
to  rely  upon  the  draft  and  Tolunteers 
was  agneed  upon.  This  decision  is  based 
upon  the  very  soUd  reason  that  the  callup 
of  these  Guards  and  Reserves  may  seri- 
ously deplete  the  ranks  of  skilled  workers 
This  could  come  at  a  time  when  we  are 
already  feeling  a  manpower  pinch. 
True,  the  callup  of  the  standby  units 
would  provide  these  men  with  exceUent 
training  but  as  this  weU  written  editorial 
points  out,  many  of  these  reservists  and 
guardsmen  are  in  fields  of  production 
that  are  important  to  the  Vietnam  effort 

Since  this  subject  should  be  of  concern 
to  us  all,  I  offer  this  editorial  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Record: 
IFrom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Kagle,  Mar    SL 
1966] 
No  Reason  fok  Alasm 

A  great  deal  of  excitement  has  been  stirred 
up  by  disclosure  that  four  of  the  Army's  six 
emergency  combat  dlvlalons  are  In  fact  not 
ready  for  combat. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY 'p.  SMITH  IH 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  7,  1966 
Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  February  15, 1  sent  my  1966 
questionnaire  to  each  of  the  more  than 
133,000  families  In  the  40th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

As  In  the  past,  40th  district  residents 
responded  enthuslasUcally  to  this  re- 
quest for  views  and  opinions  on  some  of 
the  most  critical  domestic  and  interna- 
tional issues  of  the  day. 

To  date.  I  have  received  more  than 
16,000  completed  questlormalres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  will  be  extremely  in- 
terested In  the  results  of  my  1966  ques- 
tionnaire. I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  tbe 
RxcoRD,  the  final  tabulated  results  of  my 
questionnaire; 
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L  Do  TtNi  bTor  th*  PreBldcnt's  propoaal  toaaUblMi  redanl  onamploTineat  buuranoe  standards  for  all  SuuaT 

I.  Do  you  tavor  tbepcndlnc  bill  to  lucreaM  the  minimum  wagetoil.Tsr 

S.  Should  Federal  spending  beloweredT    If  so,  would  yoa  reduce  spending  tn  any  of  the  following  areasT 

p€TCtHt 

(a)  MUltary - 0.7 

—  n.o 


(b)  SPMM 

(c)  Foreign  aid 79.8 

(d)  Agriculture 41.8 

(e>  Poverty  program 38.4 

4.  Do  yoa  favor  the  propoaed  Human  Investment  Aet  which  would  allow  tax  credlta  for  boslnessea  for  the  cost  of  any  programs  they 

might  offer  to  train  the  unemployed  and  the  underakllledT 

t.  Do  yoa  btvor  a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow  the  people  of  a  State  to  decide  that  I  hoUM  of  It*  legislature  may  be  apportlooed 

ooabMtootber  than  population? — 

&  Do  TOO  bTor  the  construction  of  a  new  aealevel  canal  to  replace  the  Panama  CanalT 

T.  Do  yoa  approve  of  te*ch-lni,  slt-lna,  and  deoiooitrattooi  against  our  poUdea'tn  VletoamT ^ 

ft.  Do  you  believe  that  U.S.  poUclee  in  Vietnam  wUl: 

(a)  Bring  total  victory  to  the  United  State*  and  South  Vietnam? 4. 

(h)  Knd  In  a  Korean-type  armistice? ^ 

(c)  Lead  toeventnal  U.S.  withdrawal  and  Communist  takeoverf j 


Protect  Against  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PfflUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or   MASSACMUSCTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore 
the  ill-advised  price  advances  in  the 
economy,  now  current,  or  in  the  making, 
that  may  militate  against  price  and  eco- 
nomic stability,  pushing  the  economy 
toward  very  dangerous  runaway  infla- 
tion, and  making  the  Imposition  of  price 
controls  in  the  not  too  distant  future  a 
distinct  possibility. 

We  greatly  prize  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  has  been  responsible  for  our 
unmatched  national,  economic  progress, 
prosperity  and  high  standards  of  wages 
and  living. 

However,  at  a  time  when  we  are  en- 
gaged-in  a  desperate  conflict  with  world 
communism,  and  when  there  is  a  special 
need  and  urgency  for  us  all  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  national  security  and  na- 
tional interests,  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  do  anything  that  would  result 
in  abnormal  price  escalation  and  im- 
balance in  our  economy.  These  conse- 
quences we  must  energetically  strive  to 
avoid  and  we  should  be  very  carefxil  how 
we  act  and  what  we  do  In  respect  to  anti- 
inflationary  measiires. 

I  hope  and  urge  that  business,  labor. 
and  Government  will  clearly  recognize 
the  dangers  Implicit  In  imrestrained.  In- 
flationary pressures  and  be  willing  to 
follow  the  guidelines  that  have  been  laid 
down  by  the  President  to  prevent  dis- 
ruptive and  dangerous  price  Increases  In 
goods,  products,  commodities,  and 
services. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  will  or 
should  Impose  price  controls,  or  other 
stringent  controls  over  the  economy  at 
this  time,  or  until  this  action  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  and  urgent. 

But  It  should  be  recognized  by  all  of  ua 
that  we  must  hold  the  line  against  In- 
flation one  way  or  another,  and  If  various 
segments  of  the  economy  do  not  co- 
operate to  that  end.  then  in  the  interests 
of  the  Nation,  the  national  leadership 
will  have  no  recourse  than  to  act  dras- 
tically to  protect  the  stability  of  the 
economy. 


To  my  mind,  failure  on  the  part  of 
business,  labor,  and  Government  to  ad- 
here closely  and  voluntarily  to  reason- 
able guidelines  to  forestall  inflation  will 
inevitably  result  in  compulsory  controls 
and  this.  If  It  becomes  necessary,  could 
take  the  form  of  general  price  and  mate- 
rial cor.trols  over  every  facet  and  feature 
of  the  American  economy,  and  this  would 
be  most  unfortunate.  If  there  Is  any  way 
we  can  avoid  such  drastic  controls. 

I  hope  that  the  leadership  of  the  Na- 
tion, both  private  and  public,  will  realize 
the  fact  that.  In  the  economic  sense,  we 
are  in  effect  at  present  literally  perched 
on  the  top  of  a  seething,  financial  and 
Inflationary  volcano.  We  shall  either 
dampen  its  fiery  upsiu-ge,  or  we  will  In 
time  see  it  catapult  and  explode  this 
economy  onto  the  dangerous  stormy  seas 
of  runaway  Inflation. 

Let  us  take  note  of  our  predicament 
and  the  dangers  before  us.  and  act  before 
we  are  engulfed  by  perilous  economic 
forces  that  are  threatening  to  run  riot 
and  could  bring  us  serious  Injury  and 
disruption. 


"Secret"  Report  Recommending  Down- 
grading of  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy Disclosed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  It  has  l)een  my  In- 
terest and  concern  that  every  effort  be 
made  to  maintain  the  maritime  strength 
of  the  country  at  the  highest  possible 
level. 

For  the  past  4  years  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  the  US.  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Point,  Long  Island. 
It  has  l)een  principally  through  the 
training  received  by  the  cadets  of  the 
Academy,  who  were  nominated  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  that  the  quality  of  our 
merchant  seamen  has  remained  unsur- 
passed. 

The  cadets  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  liave  served  this  country  with 


great  distinction  In  both  wtir  and  peace. 
During  World  War  n,  110  cadets  and 
graduates  of  the  Academy  lost  their  lives 
at  sea. 

Recently,  however,  in  line  with  the 
trend  toward  the  closing  down  of  many 
of  our  military  and  naval  installations,  a 
number  of  rumors — unfounded,  I  hope — 
have  been  circulated  to  the  effect  that 
efforts  are  now  afoot  to  downgrade  the 
level  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
eliminating  Its  military  disciplines  and 
defense  role.  This  Is  being  advocated  at 
a  time  when  we  have  a  critical  shortage 
of  merchant  marine  ofiQcers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  27,  an  arti- 
cle by  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt  appeared 
In  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin  In 
reference  to  a  "secret"  report,  the  rec- 
ommendations of  which,  it  carried  out, 
would  reduce  the  Academy  to  the  status 
of  a  State  agricultural  college. 

So  that  everyone  may  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  involved  In  any  proposal  that 
would  further  weaken  our  "fourth  arm 
of  defense"  I  Insert  the  full  text  of  the 
article  below : 
IProm  the  PhUadelphla  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  Feb. 

27. 1966) 

A    DEi^lLrrARizia)    Academy?    Secret    Stubt 

Urges    Relaxed    Kings    Point 

(By  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt) 
Washington. — A  secret  Government 
study  recommends  that  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  at  King-i  Point.  Long  Island, 
our  only  Federal  college  for  the  training  of 
merchant  marine  ofttcers.  should  be  down- 
graded to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  State  agri- 
cultural college.  The  survey  calls  for  strip- 
ping the  Academy  of  military  disciplines  and 
eliminating  its  defense  role  at  the  very  time 
that  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  merchant 
marine  officers  tor  Vietnam  duties  and  when 
declining  disciplines  generally  have  become 
a  danger  to  the  Nation. 

The  88-page  report,  financed  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  declares:  "If  a  model 
is  needed  for  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
a  much  better  one  could  be  the  State  agri- 
cultural campuses  throughout  the  country." 
The  survey  also  recommends  that  the  Con- 
gress be  deprived  of  its  power  to  make  nomi- 
nations to  the  academy.  This  screening 
process  has  given  Kings  Point,  known  as 
"the  Annapolis  of  the  Merchant  Marine,"  an 
unsurpassed  quality  of  manhood. 
MiNoarrr  groups 
Reconmiendatlons  are  made  in  spite  ot 
this  and  would  lower  the  standing  of  our  sea- 
faring personnel.  The  excuse  for  this  U 
given  a  supposedly  popular  complexion  by 
the  proviso  for  the  admission  of  25  students 
from  minority  groups  or  from  underprlvl- 
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leged  backgrounds,  who  have  not  achieved 
an  average  score  bf  500  on  the  college  board 
tests. 

For  weeks,  administration  officials  have 
been  secretly  circulating  the  report  to  se- 
iMted  friendly  Individuals  outside  Govern- 
ment seeking  to  prepare  a  favorable  propa- 
ganda climate  for  the  project.  Meanwhile,  a 
Maritime  Administration  spokesman  told  this 
writer  that  the  survey  was  for  official  use 
only.  The  agency  also  declared  tha*  the 
Academy's  blistering  39-page  rebuttal  to  the 
report  was  not  for  release  to  the  public  or  the 
press.  This  Is  another  example  of  adminis- 
tration secrecy  where  projects  face  popular 
opposition. 

TEXTS  PROCURED 

This  writer  ha«  managed  to  secure  the 
full  texts  of  these  two  secret  documents. 
It  was  not  easy.  Resistance  was  met  In  every 
administration  office.  The  survey  of  Kings 
Point  Academy  was  written  by  Preble  Stolz, 
an  obscure  young  law  teacher  at  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  California,  at  Berkeley.  Stolz  has 
no  practical  background  In  maritime  matters. 
He  spent  less  than  a  week  at  the  Academy 
for  his  survey.  His  supposed  research  and 
recommendations  could  only  have  been 
tailored  to  fit  the  policy  decided  on  In  ad- 
vance In  Washington. 

The  document  actually  urges  relaxing  re- 
forms In  order  to  abolish  the  Academy's 
quasl-mllltary  and  regimental  structure. 
This  refers  to  traditional  dlcipllne  aboard 
any  ship.  The  report  would  water  down  or 
eliminate  regulations  regarding  the  wearing 
of  military  unlfom:is  by  cadets,  room  Inspec- 
tion, attendance  at  meals  and  classes  and 
the  other  character-developing  disciplines 
which  train  men  to  live  and  work  together 
harmoniously  aboard  ship.  The  report  critl- 
daes  the  enormous  energy  which  went  into 
raising  donations  for  the  Academy's  memo- 
rial chapel. 

OPEN  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  survey  calls  for  open  communications 
between  the  administration  and  students  in 
a  way  that  would  abolish  the  lines  of  au- 
thority essential  to  the  development  of  any 
nation's  officer  cadre.  Obviously,  there  are 
some  In  Government  who  would  prefer  the 
Insurgency  that  prevailed  at  the  Berkeley 
campus.    The  document  amazingly  declares: 

"The  cadet  reaction  to  military  discipline 
and  other  subjects  sounded  like  unreflecting 
repetition  of  dogma,  which  Is  not  surprising 
since  they  have  not  been  encouraged  to 
challenge  established  thinking." 

The  sailor  apparently  should  be  taught  to 
tell  his  captain  how  to  run  the  ship. 

WAR    RECORD 

We  have  witnessed  the  results  of  the 
Academy's  discipline  and  moUves  in  war- 
time. In  World  War  II,  a  total  of  110  Kings 
Point  cadets  and  graduates  lost  their  lives  at 
•ea.  Already,  in  the  Vietnam  engagement, 
three  Kings  Point  graduates  have  been  dec- 
orated for  bravery.  The  motivation  of  these 
young  cadets  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
tl>*  190  men  In  the  Academy's  graduating 
class  have  asked  Rear  Admiral  McLlntock, 
Superintendent,  to  hold  commencement  ex- 
ercises In  May  Instead  of  August.  The  cadets 
•ay  they  want  to  go  to  sea  earlier  to  relieve 
the  officer  shortage  because  of  the  Increased 
demand  for  merchant  ships  In  the  Vietnam 
Crisis.  One  thing  Is  sure.  If  these  secret 
recommendations  are  enforced,  this  record 
would  not  be  repeated. 

The  survey  characterizes  the  merchant 
marine  as  a  third  rate  profession  and 
equates  masters  of  shlpe  with  bua  drlTOrs. 
This  gives  the  cue  to  what  Is  behind  this 
•ntlre  document.  Actually,  members  of  this 
jrupposedly  third-rate  profession  are  serving 
to  executive  posts  In  maritime  unions  and 
•hipping  companies  throughout  the  Nation. 
A  total  of  30  Academy  graduates  are  now 
k!£'°^  to  man  the  complex  equipment 
•ward  the  nuclear-powered  merchant  ship 


Savannah.  The  United  States  must  depend 
on  their  vitally  needed  skills  to  put  muscle 
m  our  merchant  marine — our  "fourth  arm 
of  defense." 

NOT  A  SURPRISE 

The  peculiar  attack  upon  the  Kings  Point 
Academy  fits  Into  the  administration's  over- 
all program  for  building  our  ships  abroad, 
eliminating  cargo  preferences  for  U.S.  ships 
and  budgeting  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine out  of  existence.  It  aUo  fits  Into  the 
State  Department's  disarmament  and  world 
g:overnment  program. 


We  the  People: 
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Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  do  have  a  right  to  know  what  our 
Government  is  doing  and  planning.    This 
fact  should  be  made  abundantly  clear. 
I  am  Introducing  Into  the  Record  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Jack  Anderson 
and  published  in  the  January  30.  1966, 
edition  of  Parade  magazine.   The  article! 
entitled  "We  the  People:  Do  We  Have  a 
Right  To  Know?"  follows: 
We  the  People:  Do  We  Have  a  Richt  To 
Know? 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
A     few     weeks     ago     President     Johnson 
laimched   a   dramatic   "peace   offensive"   by 
dispatching  our  top   diplomatic  envoys  for 
talks  with  the  leaders  of  other  world  powers. 
As  a  demonstration  of  US.  willingness   to 
spare  no  effort  to  stop  the  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam,    these     simultaneous     missions     were 
widely  hailed  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
were  arranged  by  the  administration.     This 
was  a  bright  chapter  in  the  long  history  of 
the  cold  war  and  a  hopeful  contrast  to  the 
fumbling,  bumbling,  and  outright  lying  that 
has  frequently  embarrassed  us  in  other  deal- 
ings with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  been  caught  in  half-truths  and 
awkward  lies  that  have  often  done  our  coun- 
try more  harm  than  the  truth  Itself  would 
have.  Confidence  In  our  Government  has 
been  severely  shaken,  and  this  "crisU  in 
credibility"  has  reduced  America's  effective- 
ness In  world  affairs. 

Some  people  contend  that  the  President 
for  the  protection  of  the  Nation,  sometimes 
must  withhold  the  whole  truth  about  for- 
eign affairs.  But  domestic  officials  have  also 
played  loose  with  the  truth  to  cover  up 
blunders,  hide  corruption,  and  make  bad 
policies  look  good.  Though  most  Govern- 
ment statements  are  straightforward 
enough,  reporters  have  learned  to  beware  of 
Wcky  wording.  Many  an  embarrassing  fact 
has  been  papered  over  with  verbal  camou- 
flage. Officials  who  have  hesitated  to  spread 
falsehood  have  acccsnpUshed  the  same  re- 
sult simply  by  sweeping  the  truth  under  a 
secrecy  label. 

The  public  can  be  excused  for  wondering 
occasionally  whom  and  what  to  believe  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  McNamara's  opti- 
mistic reports  on  the  war  In  Vietnam,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  regularly  contradicted  by 
events  on  the  battlefront.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's credlblUty  has  sunk  so  low 
charges  aviation  writer  Robert  Hotz,  "that 
most  Pentagon  reporters  really  don't  believe 
»  story  untU  It  has  been  offlclaUy  denied" 
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Pentagon  spokesman  Arthur  Sylvester 
contends  that  "Information  Is  a  weapon,  a 
very  Important  weapon,  to  be  tised  or  with- 
held." Though  he  denies  any  Intent  to 
"phony  up"  the  news,  he  defends  the  Gov- 
ernment's Inherent  right  "to  lie  to  save  Itself 
when  it's  going  up  into  a  nuclear  war " 
However.  Sylvester  has  also  fibbed  about  non- 
nuclear  matters. 

ThU  practice  of  expedient  lying  raises  some 
serious  questions  In  a  democracy.  J.  Rus- 
sell Wiggins,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  expressed  one  in  his  book.  Freedom  or 
Secrecy : 

"If  a  government  repeatedly  resorts  to  lies 
In  crises  where  Ues  seem  to  serve  Its  Inter- 
ests best.  It  will  one  day  be  unable  to  employ 
the  truth  effectively  when  truth  would  serve 
Its  Interests  best.  A  government  that  too 
readily  rationalizes  Its  right  to  He  in  a  crlsU 
will  never  lack  for  either  lies  or  crises." 

BETTER    LIARS 

Moreover,  there  Is  the  question  whether 
our  way  of  life  can  survive  If  we  get  down 
to  the  Communist  level  and  trade  lies.  Not 
only  are  the  Communists  better  liars,  but 
they  have  no  free  press  to  contradict  them. 
The  merit  of  the  American  newspaper  Is  the 
way  it  digs  out  truth  no  matter  how  deeply 
hidden.  Thus  in  a  democracy  the  truth 
keeps  bubbling  to  the  surface.  Democracy's 
strength  lies  In  the  free  flow  of  InformaUon 
to  Its  citizens. 

Of  course,  security  Information  must  be 
withheld  from  the  public  so  It  won't  reach 
an  enemy.  In  this  case  a  simple  "no  com- 
ment" Is  better  than  a  lie. 

Yet  Increasingly.  American  policymaker 
have  engaged  in  the  dlstxirblng  practice  of 
concocting  "cover  stories."  as  official  lies  are 
delicately  called,  to  keep  the  Communists 
guessing.  Unhappily,  the  covers  repeatedly 
have  been  ripped  off  these  stories 

Pour  days  after  a  U-2  spy  plane  disap- 
peared over  the  Soviet  Union  m  i960  the 
State  Department  blandly  announced 
"There  was  no  deUberate  attempt  to  violate 
Soviet  airspace,  and  there  has  never  been  " 
The  world  soon  learned  that  U-2'6  had  been 
winging  over  Russia  for  several  years  and 
the  cover  story  exploded  In  the  faces  of 
those  who  had  Invented  It. 

The  following  year,  the  late  U.N.  Ambas- 
sador, Adlal  Stevenson,  relying  on  Informa- 
tion from  Waahlngton,  Ued  to  the  United  Na- 
tions   about    the     Bey    or    Pigs    Invasion. 
Another  who  helped  to  spread  misinforma- 
tion about  the  debacle  in  Cuba  was  White 
House  aid  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  who  in  his 
recent  memoirs  presents  a  different  set  ot 
facte  from  those  he  gave  to  the  New  York 
^mes  to   1961.     When   his  book  confirmed 
that    the    Invasion    force   was   much   larger 
than  he  had   eetlmated  It  to  be  then,  ttie 
TUnee  reminded   him  of  his   earUer  state- 
ment.   "Did  I  say  that?"  blurted  Schleslnger. 
Well,  I  was  lying.    That  was  a  cover  story." 
During   the   Cuban    mlasUe   crisis   a   year 
later.  Government  information   was   Ughtly 
controUed  and  carefully  coordinated  to  give 
*  false  picture  of  evente.     Five  days  after 
aerial  photographs  had  been  taken  of  Soviet 
mlssUes  in  Cuba,  for  Instance,  the  Pentagon 
issued  the  foUowing  statement:  "A  Pentagon 
^kesman  denied  tonight  that  any  alert  has 
been  ordered  or  that  any  emergency  measures 
have  been  set  In  moUon  against  Communist- 
ruled  Cuba.    Further,  the  spokesman  said  the 
Pentagon  has  no  InformaUon  Indicating  the 
presence  of  offensive  weapons  In  Cuba."    Not 
a  word  ot  the  rtiease  was  true.     But  press 
chief  Sylvester  still  Insisted  3  months  later 
"There  has  been  no  distortion,  no  decepUon 
and  no  manipulation  o*  the  news  released 
by  the  Defense  Department  during  the  Cuban 
crisis." 

Last  year,  when  Slng^xare's  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kwji  Yew  claimed  a  CIA  agent  had  of- 
fered him  a  Vii  million  bribe.  State  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Robert  MoCloekey  in- 
dignantly declared.  "We  deny  that  allega- 
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tloo.'  Not  until  Lee  threatened  to  produce 
tape  recording  and  a  1961  letter  of  apolo^ 
from  Secretary  ot  State  DeaA  Rusk  did  Mc- 
ClOBkej  iMcktrack.  "Thoee  who  were  con- 
sulted yesterday,'  be  said  sheepishly,  "were 
not  fully  aware  of  the  background  of  the 
Incident,  which  occurred  414  years  ago." 

In  the  Dotnlnlc&n  Republic  uprising  last 
spring,  a  whole  series  of  conflicting  storlee 
were  put  out.  At  first  Washington  an- 
nounced that  VS.  forces  had  been  sent  to 
protect  the  lives  of  American  citizens.  Later 
It  was  admitted  that  the  purpose  was  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover.  The  Gov- 
ernment released  a  list  ot  58  Reds  said  to  be 
active  on  the  rebel  side.  Reporters  quickly 
found  that  the  list  Included  dupUcatlons. 
names  of  men  then  in  prison  and  of  some 
who  were  not  even  In  the  country  at  the 
time. 

Government  statements  have  also  shed 
more  smoke  than  light  upon  the  war  tn  Viet- 
nam. At  the  same  time  that  President 
Johnson  has  appealed  to  the  people  to  sup- 
port his  Vietnam  policies,  bis  administration 
has  not  been  frank  about  what's  going  on. 

In  August  1904.  for  example,  the  White 
House  denied  a  report  that  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  U  Tbant  bad  forwarded  a  peace 
feeler  from  North  Vietnam.  A  year  later, 
the  President  himself  told  a  press  confer- 
ence. "Candor  compels  me  to  tell  you  that 
there  has  not  been  the  slightest  Indication 
that  the  other  side  Is  Interested  In  negotia- 
tion." 

The  President's  candor.  It  turned  out.  was 
leas  than  complete.  Three  months  later, 
there  was  official  acknowledgement  that  the 
United  States  had  rejected  three  bids  for 
negotiation  from  North  Vietnam.  Including 
one  relayed  by  U  Thant  In  August  1964. 

In  fact,  this  very  policy  rebounded  against 
the  United  States  a  few  months  later.  A 
St.  Louis  Poat-Dlspatch  reporter.  Richard 
Dudman,  discovered  that  a  vague  message, 
which  could  be  Interpreted  as  a  peace  bid. 
had  been  transmitted  from  Hanoi  to  Wash- 
ington via  Italian  Foreign  Minister  Amltore 
Panfanl.  When  the  story  broke,  the  Govern- 
ment felt  compelled  to  release  full  Informa- 
tion on  the  exchange — even  though  It  was 
known  that  Hanoi  would  probably  then 
withdraw  from  the  overtures.  The  step 
was  necessary,  XJH.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
said,  because  of  the  necessity  of  "maintain- 
ing our  credibility  with  our  own  people  •  •  •. 
There  has  been  great  concern  as  to  whether 
we  in  the  administration  really  are  pursuing 
a  path  to  peace." 

BAD  PUBUCTTT? 

still,  official  obfuscation  appears  to  be  the 
policy  m  Vietnam.  A  1962  State  Department 
cable,  which  Is  still  classified,  directed  U.S. 
commanders  In  Vietnam  not  to  take  report- 
ers on  missions  that  might  result  in  bad  pub- 
licity. "Ambassador  has  overall  authority 
for  handling  of  newsmen.  Insofar  as  United 
States  Is  concerned."  the  cable  read.  In  terse 
telegraphese.  "Be  will  make  decisions  as  to 
when  newsmen  permitted  to  go  on  any  mis- 
sions with  U.S.  personnel  •  •  •  correspond- 
ents should  not  be  taken  on  missions  whose 
nature  such  that  undesirable  dispatches 
would  be  highly  probable." 

The  cable  also  ordered  suppression  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  were  directing  combat 
missions  against  the  Vletcong.  "We  recog- 
nize it  natural  that  American  newsmen 
will  concentrate  on  activities  of  Americans," 
the  cable  noted.  "It  Is  not — repeat  not — in 
our  Interest,  however,  to  have  storlee  indicat- 
ing that  Americana  are  leading  and  directing 
combat  missions  against  Vletcong  •  •  • 
sensational  press  stories  about  children  or 
clvUlaxu  who  become  unfortunate  victims  of 
military  operations  are  clearly  inimical  to 
national  intereait." 

Though  this  cable  has  been  superseded  by 
others  containing  noble  language  about  the 
public's  right  to  nonsecurity  information, 
the  original  guidelines  are  still  followed.    Not 


long  ago.  for  instance,  Lt.  Col.  George 
Brown,  an  official  briefing  officer,  gave  an 
Imaginative  account  of  an  ambush  north- 
west of  Saigon.  Guerrillas  had  struck  at  the 
second  half  of  a  1st  Infantry  Division  truck 
oolunuk.  he  said.  He  told  dramatically  how 
the  troope  had  dismounted  to  fight  oS  the 
attack. 

Survivors  later  complained  about  the  way 
newspapers  "get  things  fouled  up."  The 
trucks  had  been  sent,  they  said,  to  pick  up 
foot  soldiers  who  bad  been  attacked  while 
they  were  nulling  around  preparing  to  board. 
"The  report  was  totally  misleading,"  said  an 
officer,  "even  though  it  did  make  us  look 
better  than  we  deserved." 

Helicopters  were  destroyed  near  Da  Nang, 
according  to  another  In'iefing  officer,  by 
mortar  shells  fired  from  off  the  base.  After 
newsp-ipers  had  headlined  the  story,  reporters 
discovered  that  the  helicopters  were  blown 
up  by  demolition  charges  planted  under  the 
noees  of  the  marine  guards. 

Casualty  figures  are  subtly  misrepresent- 
ed to  make  American  losses  appear  less  than 
they  really  are.  Thus  casualties  in  any  ac- 
tion are  measured  against  the  total  force  in 
the  area  at  the  time.  ENrery  man  in  a  com- 
pany might  be  killed  and  no  other  units 
Involved,  but  the  casualties  would  still  be 
described  as  "light"  on  the  theory  that  one 
company  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  full 
complement  in  the  battle  zone. 

Information  officers  also  put  out  a  weekly 
"kill  ratio"  contrasting  Vletcong  and  United 
States-Vietnamese  casualties.  But  the  Viet- 
namese casualties  from  distant  battlefields 
habitually  come  in  too  late  to  be  Included. 
One  recent  report  showing  a  ratio  of  8.4 
Vletcong  killed  for  every  American  or  Viet- 
namese was  widely  promoted  by  the  VS. 
Information  Service.  Tet  the  figiuea  did 
not  include  the  Vietnamese  casualty  count 
from  one  major  battle.  When  reporters 
brought  this  up,  a  spokesman  scolded  them 
for  acting  "like  certified  public  account- 
ants." 

VIVm  IMAGINATION 

At  least  one  spokesman  added  high  drama 
to  a  casualty  report  by  claiming  after  an  at- 
tack on  a  Special  Forces  camp  at  Plel  Me 
that  90  enemy  bodies  had  been  counted, 
many  of  them  draped  grotesquely  on  the 
barbed  wire  aroimd  the  camp.  A  reporter 
managed  to  reach  the  camp  to  photograph 
the  grisly  scene.  But  the  besieged  defenders 
denied  ever  seeing  any  Ixxlies  on  the  barbed 
wire.  In  fact,  the  90  casualties  had  been 
estimated  by  desk  officers  back  in  Saigon. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  aU  of  this  misinforma- 
tion is  being  doled  but  xmder  a  President 
who  is  more  accessible  to  reporters  than  any 
of  his  predecessors  were.  He  shovel-feeds 
information  to  them,  thoxigh  it  is  mcHre  often 
what  he  wants  to  say  than  what  they  want 
to  hear.  He  even  appropriates  news  an- 
nouncements that  normally  are  put  out  by 
Government  agencies.  During  one  recent 
4-day  weekend  at  the  LBJ  Ranch,  for  in- 
stance. President  Johnson  Issued  43  separate 
announcements.  Including  one  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  whooping  crane.  He  avoids  crit- 
ical questions,  however,  as  If  they  were  hypo- 
dermic needles. 

All  Presidents  have  sought  to  present  the 
best  possible  face  to  the  public,  but  none 
ever  achieved  President  Johnson's  strangle- 
hold on  the  flow  of  Information.  He  keeps 
the  curtain  closed  on  what  his  administra- 
tion Is  doing  until  all  the  facts  are  in  and 
the  final  decisions  are  reached.  Only  then 
is  he  inclined  to  inform  the  public  Seldom 
does  he  let  them  In  on  the  decision  process, 
and  the  doubters  and  dissenters  usually  are 
silenced.  His  directives  to  subordinates  are 
often  accompanied  with  stem  admonitions 
about  secrecy.  His  anger  over  unauthorized 
news  lecLks  has  terrorized  the  few  sources  who 
used  to  talk  freely. 

Under  President  Johnson's  leadership, 
many  Government  departmenta  have  Issued 


announcements  that  tend  to  mold  the  facts 
as  the  administration  would  like  them  to 
appear.  For  example,  when  the  Ranger  8 
sp»acecraft  failed  in  its  mission  to  photograph 
the  moon,  the  public  was  told  failure  was 
due  to  a  minor  malfunction.  But  a  report 
classified  "secret"  said  an  Investigation  dis- 
closed "weaknesses  •  •  •  so  extensive  that 
in  combination  they  suggest  that  the  pres- 
ent hardware  •  •  •  Is  unlikely  to  perform 
successfully." 

The  question  of  how  much  truth  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  Government  spokesmen 
should  give  out — and  how  much  the  people 
are  entitled  to — is  a  thorny  one.  with  no 
easy  answers.  Most  people  seem  to  agree 
that  the  Government,  for  the  protection  of 
its  citizens,  need  not  always  tell  every  last 
detail  about  every  situation.  On  the  other 
hand.  It  should  not  lie  or  mislead  lest  it  lose 
the  trust  of  the  very  persons  it  is  seeking  to 
protect. 

In  a  democracy,  this  argument  goes,  when 
the  Government  cannot  tell  the  whole  truth 
It  should  stand  by  its  privilege  to  shut  up. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  are  to  be  commended  for  the  help 
they  have  given  to  Cuban  refugees  In  the 
United  States.  Over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Cubans  have  been  resettled 
throughout  the  country  since  January 
of  1961. 

Someone  h£is  remarked  that  as  many 
as  40  or  50  persons  may  be  involved  in 
arranging  for  the  resettlement  of  a  single 
refugee  or  family.  Most  of  these  per- 
sons are  volunteers,  working  with  or 
through  the  major  voluntary  agencies, 
NCWC.  mC,  CWS.  and  HLAS. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  the  Miami, 
Fla.,  area  are  deserving  of  special  recog- 
nition in  connection  with  the  gigantic 
humanitarian  effort  that  our  Nation  has 
undertaken  in  behalf  of  the  refugees 
from  Castro's  Cuba.  The  coming  of  such 
large  numbers  into  the  Miami  area  has 
not  been  accomplished  without  some  in- 
convenience to  the  residents  of  that  com- 
munity. But  the  presence  of  the  Cubans 
lias  also  benefitted  the  community  in 
many  respects.  In  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  February  26  issue  of  Amer- 
ica, Msgr.  Bryan  O.  Walsh,  chairman 
of  the  Miami  Diocese  Commission  on 
Cuban  Refugees,  concludes: 

The  Cuban  refugees  have  bestowed  bene- 
fits on  Miami  that  far  outweigh  any  tempo- 
rary Inconveniences  and  aggravations. 
Quite  apart  from  bringing  $195  million  in 
Federal  aid,  much  of  which  has  been  spent 
in  Miami,  the  Cubans  themselves  by  their 
industry  and  Initiative  have  created  an  ex- 
panding community,  including  new  restau- 
rants, automobile  services,  small  factories, 
hotels,  and  new  houses.  The  whole  of  the 
city  has  benefited  from  their  determined  ef- 
fort to  support  themselves,  and  from  thsir 
fortitude  and  their  warmth  and  gaiety  in  ths 
face  of  catastrophe.  There  is  no  Intention 
In  this  article  to  deny  that  Miami  has  its 
problems.  But  leaders  from  every  walk  of 
life  are  to  be  found  in  liiaml  who  will  agree 
that,  all  In  all.  the  influx  of  Cuban  refugaM 
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has  been  one  of  the  greatest  things  Miami 
ever  saw. 

For  every  four  Cubans  who  have  ar- 
rived In  this  country  under  the  airlift 
that  began  operating  on  December  1, 
1965,  three  have  been  resettled  outside  of 
the  Miami  area.  This  resettlement  of 
the  incoming  refugees  is  necessary  to 
relieve  the  strain  that  has  been  put  upon 
the  resources  of  Miami  since  the  Cubans 
started  coming  as  refugees.  At  the  same 
time  other  efforts  are  being  made  to  im- 
prove conditions  for  those  still  in  Miami. 
For  example,  the  Federal  Task  Force  for 
Greater  Miami  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dade  County  Community  Task 
Force  has  helped  to  initiate  or  expand 
a  number  of  activities  imder  Federal 
programs  to  further  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  refugees.  These  include  setting 
up  training  programs  and  increasing  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Cubans. 

In  a  letter  dated  November  18,  1965  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  in  whose  department  the 
Cuban  refugee  program  is  located,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  stated : 

We  must  continue  to  place  prime  emphasis 
on  swift  resettlement  outside  of  the  Miami 
area. 

Noting  that  at  that  time  over  180,000 
refugees  had  been  accepted  into  our  so- 
ciety since  the  program  was  launched  In 
1961,  the  President  remarked : 

This  is  a  good  record  of  which  Americans 
can  be  proud.  I  want  our  new  program  to 
be  even  better. 

The  article  by  Monsignor  Walsh  fol- 
lows: 

Cubans   tn   Miami 

(By  Msgr.  Bryan  O.  Walsh,  the  Diocese  of 

Miami) 

Reports  on  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems refugees  have  brought  to  the  Miami  area 
are  numerous.  "It  is  time  the  other  side  of 
the  story  is  told,"  a  local  business  leader  has 
stated.  Here  are  facte  concerning  the  sit- 
uaUon. 

The  Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  into  south 
Florida  began  on  January  1,  1959,  when  Fidel 
Castro's  troops  were  victorious.  It  has  con- 
tinued without  interruption  ever  since — di- 
recUy.  by  plane  and  by  small  boat,  and  Indl- 
recUy,  via  Spain  and  Mexico.  The  arrival 
of  so  great  a  number  of  persons  naturally 
posed  formidable  problems  both  for  the  city 
of  Miami  and  for  the  State  of  Florida.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  brought  definite  bene- 
fit*. 

The  presence  of  Spanish-speaking  political 
ttlles  in  south  Florida  is  nothing  new.  For 
a  hundred  years  or  more,  both  Key  West  and 
Tampa  have  had  colonies  of  exiles,  who  maln- 
^ned  close  relationships  with  the  Cuban 
nomeland.  Miami  itself  has  long  been  a  ha- 
»<Q  for  exiles  from  a  dozen  or  more  Latin 
American  countries,  waiting  out  a  change  in 
Wflme.  Thus  it  was  that  the  same  planes 
mat  brought  the  first  refugees  from  Castro's 
Cuba  to  MianU  in  1959  returned  to  Cuba  with 
others  who  had  chosen  exile  during  the 
Mtista  regime.  (Many  of  these  supporters 
M  the  26th  of  July  movement — Fidel  Cas- 
wos  revolutionary  movement — were  soon  to 
return  to  Miami  with  cries  of  a  "betrayed 
revolution"  on  their  Ups.) 

The  Camarioca  "Dunkirk"  type  of  exodus 
P«cedlng  the  current  U.S.  airlift  had  Its 
«0|ta8  In  the  speech  given  by  Castro  on  Sep- 
•■noer  28,  1965.  President  Johnson,  respond- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
w  October  3,  clearly  established  the  policy 
..,      '^^    Government  toward  the  exodus: 

I  declare  to  the  people  of  Cuba  that  those 
Who  seek  refuge  here  wUl  find  it.    The  dedl- 
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cation    of   America   to   oiu'   tradition   as  an 
asylum  for  the  opproesed  will  be  upheld. 

"I  have  directed  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  and  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  to 
permit  those  in  Cuba  who  seek  freedom  to 
make  an  orderly  entry  into  the  United  States. 
"Our  first  concern  will  be  with  those 
Cubans  who  have  been  separated  from  chil- 
dren, parents,  and  husbands  and  wives  now 
In  this  country.  Our  next  concern  is  with 
those  who  are  imprisoned  for  political  rea- 
sons." 

Contrary  to  common  opinion,  the  United 
States  never  opened  its  doors  widely  to  Cuban 
refugees  in  the  past.  Earlier  refugees  had 
visas — tourist,  student  or  resident — from  the 
U.S.  Embassy.  Later,  relatives  of  persons  al- 
ready here  were  allowed  to  come  by  "visa 
waiver."  Special  provision  was  made  for  the 
relatives  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  prisoners  and  for 
exiles  in  the  various  Latin  American  em- 
bassies, who  came  out  under  safe  conduct. 
An  exception  was  the  14,127  unaccompanied 
children  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau  between  December 
26,  1960,  and  October  21,  1962.  For  chUdren 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  16,  the  United 
States  placed  no  limit. 

When  the  PAA  and  KLM  flights  were 
suspended  during  the  October  crisis  of  1962, 
the  only  door  left,  except  for  the  lUegal  and 
hazardous  trip  by  small  boat,  was  by  way  of 
Mexico  or  Spain.  Upon  arrival  In  Spain  or 
Mexico,  the  refugee  was  faced  with  a  wait  of 
from  3  to  12  months  for  a  resident  visa  to 
the  United  States.  This  asylum  here  was 
limited,  for  all  practical  puirposes,  to  those 
who  had  relative  here,  affluent  enough  to 
bear  the  exorbitant  cost  of  such  travel  and 
delay,  and  influential  enough  to  secure  tem- 
porary visas  from  Spain  or  Mexico.  Such 
refugees  who  came  with  resident  visas  did 
not  receive  public  assistance. 

The  Cubans,  on  their  arrival  in  Miami  and 
Florida  generally,  found  a  community  and  a 
State  with  many  problems.  Because  Miami 
has  long  had  a  large  Cuban  colonji,  (estimated 
at  30,000)  and  welcomes  more  than  240,000 
Latin  American  tourists  each  year,  the  Im- 
pact of  the  new  refugees  on  Miami  was 
slight.  Not  until  October  1960.  did  the  com- 
munity at  large  become  aware  of  their 
presence.  The  resident  Cuban  colony  had 
done  a  good  Job  of  absorbing  their  com- 
patriots Into  their  homes  and  places  of 
business. 

When  these  resources  were  exhausted, 
Cubans  went  to  the  church  for  help.  ITielr 
chief  channel  has  been  the  Centro  Hlspano 
CatoUco,  an  agency  established  In  1959  by 
Bishop  Coleman  F.  Carroll,  of  the  newly 
former  diocese  of  Miami,  to  welcome  Span- 
ish-speaking newcomers.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  Miami  had,  and  still  has, 
growing  colonies  of  Spanish-speaking  people 
(estimated  at  12,000)  from  many  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  as  well  as  45,000  from  Puerto 
Rico.  Some  have  estimated  that  there  were 
100.000  Spanish-speaking  residents  (10  per- 
cent of  the  total  population)  In  Greater 
Miami  before  the  first  refugees  from  Castro's 
revolution  arrived.  Long  before  1959,  there 
were  hotels,  restaurants,  theaters  and  shops 
catering  especially  to  the  Spanish-speaking. 
During  the  first  2  years  of  the  refugee  In- 
flux, when  the  community  was  entirely  obllv- 
loxis  of  what  was  going  on,  the  diocese  of 
Miami  provided  more  than  $200,000  In  serv- 
ices and  aid  to  the  refugees.  But  the  city  of 
Miami  and  the  State  of  Florida,  because  ot. 
totally  Inadequate  welfare  programs,  accept- 
ed no  responsibUlty  for  them.  The  only 
medical  aid  available  to  refugees  from  pub- 
lic funds  was  emergency  treatment. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  a  cltl- 
zens  committee,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Bishop  Carroll,  appealed  to  President  Elsen- 
hower In  October  1960.  This  brought  the 
Federal  Government  Into  the  picture  In  a 
limited  way.    Aid  was  provided  for  the  care 


of  unaccompanied  children  and  for  reloca- 
tion of  families  outside  Florida. 

Within  the  Kennedy  administration,  the 
Federal  Government's  efforts  to  help  the  Cu- 
ban refugees  were  extended  to  Include  flnan- 
clal  assistance  to  families  in  Miami,  payment 
for  hospital  care,  and  aid  to  the  public 
schools.  Approximately  25  percent  of  the 
chUdren,  nevertheless,  have  attended  Cath- 
olic schools,  which  have  received  no  Govern- 
ment assistance. 

Eventually,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
Federal  Government  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
Cuban  refugees.  But  this  Immediately 
created  another  problem.  Florida  has  no 
general  assistance  program  for  the  needy, 
and  hence  any  aid  given  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  Cubans  was  more  than  what 
Florida  was  giving  and  stUl  gives  to  its  resi- 
dents. Actually,  Federal  officials  have  con- 
sistently expressed  concern  over  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  help  they  give  Cubans,  with 
the  lament  that  the  State  of  Florida  does 
not  properly  help  its  own  citizens.  (For  in- 
stance, though  in  1959  Florida  ranked  30th 
among  the  States  in  per  capita  Income,  in 
welfare  funds  per  inhabitant  It  ranked  47th, 
Again,  In  average  monthly  public-assistance 
payments  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to 
dependent  children,  it  ranked  37th  and  47th 
respectively  In  December,  1960,  but  only  45th 
and  46th  In  October,  1965.) 

At  last.  In  1965.  the  Florida  Legislature 
raised  the  maximum  grant  for  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  from  »81  per  month  per  family 
to  $85.  Thus  the  presence  of  Cuban  refugees 
receiving  Federal  aid  has  led  to  a  slight 
Improvement  in  local  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

The  Federal  Government  tries  to  keep  the 
amount  of  Its  aid  on  somewhat  the  same 
level  as  that  of  the  States.  A  Cuban  refugee 
family  on  relief  in  New  York  or  Chicago  will 
therefore  receive  two  to  three  times  as  much 
Federal  aid  as  It  would  In  Miami. 

Despite  the  arrival  of  great  numbers  of 
Cuban  refugees,  the  employment  picture  In 
Miami  for  residente  has  steadily  improved 
since  1968.  In  fact,  according  to  these  figures 
the  number  of  people  actually  working  In 
greater  Miami  has  gone  up  by  48,300.  TTie 
Cuban  refugee  colony  in  Miami  is  now  es- 
timated to  be  alx)ut  80,000  men,  women 
and  children,  of  whom  at  least  85,000  are 
completely  Belf-supp>ortlng  and  are  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  the  entire 
community.  The  Florida  State  Employment 
Service  reports  that  in  October  1965,  unem- 
ployment in  Miami  stood  at  Its  lowest  since 
1956  and  that  in  the  last  10  years  total  em- 
ployment has  Increased  27  i>ercent.  It  re- 
ports that  imemployment  rolls  are  down  by 
6.000  over  October  1964,  and  estimates  that 
20.000  to  30,000  more  Jobs  will  be  available 
tn  1966. 

Miami  has  long  had  a  chronic  unemploy- 
ment problem  among  Negroes,  senior  citizens, 
and  imskilled  persons  who  move  down  from 
the  North  without  the  promise  of  a  Job.  The 
Negroes,  in  particular,  because  of  segregated 
education  and  the  long  history  of  discrim- 
ination, cannot  compete  against  the  Cubans 
even  for  the  loweet  paid  Jobs — even  when 
the  Cubans  cannot  speak  English.  To  what 
extent  Negroes  and  others  are  displaced  by 
well-educated  Cubans  willing  to  work  for 
lower  wages  Is  Impossible  to  determine.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  very  small  number  are 
thus  displaced;  If  they  are,  one  cannot  blame 
the  Cubans.  It  Is  rather  the  fault  of  un- 
scrupulous American  employers,  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Cubans'  eagerness  to  become 
self-supporting. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  Cuban  Negro 
has  been  more  generally  accepted  than  the 
American  Negro.  The  quirks  of  prejudice  are 
strange  and  Irrational.  There  are  indications 
that  the  presence  of  many  Cubans  of  mixed 
ancestry  has  helped  the  integration  of  Ne- 
groes and  whites,  especially  in  schools  and 
to  some  extent  In  neighborhoods. 
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In  the  community  at  large.  Cubans  fac« 
some  of  the  prejudice  and  bosUUty  that  ar« 
expressed  toward  Spanish-speaking  persons 
today  throughout  the  United  States  where- 
ever  there  are  substantial  numbers  of 
them — as,  for  Instance,  the  Puerto  Rlcans  tn 
New  York,  the  Mexicans  in  Chicago,  and  the 
braceros  and  migrant  workers  In  the  South- 
west. It  has  been  my  observation,  however, 
that  the  person  of  Spanish  heritage,  whether 
he  be  citizen,  resident  alien.  Cuban  refuge* 
or  tourist.  Is  much  better  accepted  In  Miami 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  country. 

Spctnlsb-speaking  persons  ^re  to  be  found 
In  all  social  circles  and  at  all  levels  of  society. 
Many  of  the  biggest  Industrialists,  bankers, 
and  businessmen  In  Miami  speak  Spanish  In 
both  their  offices  and  their  homes.  Except 
for  a  certain  segment  of  the  white  poptUa- 
tlon  In  borderline  economic  circumstances, 
who  feel  themselves  threatened  by  those  who 
are  different,  the  majority  of  Mlamlans  re- 
spect their  Spanish -speaking  neighbors,  es- 
pecially If  they  are  Cuban,  and  regard  them 
aa  their  social  equals  or  superiors 

As  the  solution  to  the  whole  problem  of 
Cuban  refugees,  some  people,  especially  pol- 
iticians, are  urging  resettlement.  They  have 
pressed  It  so  hard  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  abol- 
ished financial  assistance  to  newly  arrived 
Cubans  who  elect  to  stay  In  Miami.  As  a 
result,  these  families  In  need,  and  those  who 
return  for  one  reason  or  another  from  re- 
settlement, have  only  the  church  to  turn 
to  for  help.  Another  result  of  resettlement 
Is  that  many  of  the  strong  and  able,  the 
better  educated,  the  more  ambitious,  move 
out  of  Miami  to  Jobs  around  the  country, 
while  divided  families,  the  aged  and  Infirm, 
thoee  less  adequate  to  face  life  In  a  Strang* 
and  different  climate  and  culture,  remain. 

South  Florida  church  leaders  have  repeat- 
edly condemned  the  hysterical  cry  that  all 
Cubans  should  be  forced  to  resettle  and  to 
remain  away.  Most  knowledgeable  commu- 
nity leaders.  Including  the  newspaper  and 
other  media  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
see  the  Cuban  refugee  as  a  real  economic 
asset  to  the  conxmunlty. 

The  Miami  Herald  said  editorially  on  De- 
cember 3.  1966: 

"The  area  has  become  a  home  of  the  cream 
of  a  nation  In  exile.  It  has  seen  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bt-Ungual  culture  of  Impressing 
quality.  The  economy  has  been  helped,  not 
tlon  of  a  Mllngual  ctilture  of  impressing 
hurt.  The  Herald's  own  studies  show  that 
the  Cuban  cocnmunlty  spends  some  t7  to  tS 
million  a  month  In  Miami  An  Inventory  of 
new  plants,  businesses,  homes,  and  restau- 
rants will  show  many  Cuban-flnanced  en- 
terprises which  have  created  new  wealth." 

According  to  the  Miami  News  of  November 
S.  1966,  the  Cuban  refugees  credit  rating  has 
soared  160  percent.  It  reports  that  Miami 
banks  are  soliciting  new  refugee  accounts  as 
"sound  secure  business."  Tully  Dunlap.  of 
Riverside  Bank.  Is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  la 
time  the  other  side  of  the  story  Is  told.  The 
Cuban  In  Industrious,  aggressive,  and  honest. 
He  definitely  Is  an  economic  asset  to  Miami." 
WlUlam  Fallot,  or  Inter-National  Bank,  de- 
clares: "If  the  refugees  were  not  here,  there 
would  be  an  overabundance  of  vacant  stores 
and  apartments.  Miami  would  probably  be 
suffering  economically  If  not  for  them." 

Last  February,  the  Bilaml  News  reported 
that  18  percent  of  all  homes  sold  In  Miami 
from  July  to  Septemt>er  of  1964  were  bought 
by  Cubans.  Some  86  percent  of  the  Cubans 
bou^t  homes  In  the  130.000  and  higher 
brackets.  Under  Florida  law,  the  Cuban 
refugee  Is  not  eligible  for  "homestead  ex- 
exemptlons"  (96.000)  on  property  taxes,  or 
even  more  Cubans  would  be  buying  homes. 
The  Cuban  refugee  aa  a  nonresident  pays 
taxes  on  the  first  (5.000  valu.^itlon  of  his 
home,  while  residents  and  ciUzens  are  ex- 
empt. The  same  ruling  applies  to  a  Cuban 
■on  or  daughter  who  wishes  to  attend  a  State 


university.  Even  though  the  family  has  lived 
In  Florida  up  to  7  years,  and  has  been  paying 
taxes  all  that  time,  their  children  are  treated 
as  out-of-state  residents  when  they  apply  for 
admission  to  State  universities  and  colleges, 
and  thus  must  pay  the  higher  tuition  rates. 

Because  of  these  factors,  many  refugees 
have  arranged  to  go  to  Canada  and  return 
»-lth  permanent  resident  visas.  But  this  is 
expensive  and  will  be  more  difficult  under 
the  new  Immigration  laws  of  1965.  Senator 
PHii.n«  A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  has  been  spon- 
soring legislation  that  would  correct  this 
situation,  but  as  yet  there  have  been  no  re- 
sults In  Congress. 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
"parolee"  Immigration  status  retards  the  re- 
settlement program — as  C.  K.  Yearly  claims 
In  an  article,  also  entitled  "Cubans  In 
Bllaml."  published  In  the  November  19,  1966, 
Issue  of  Commonweal.  Cubans  like  to  live 
m  Miami  because  their  friends  and  relatives 
are  established  here.  It  Is  near  their  home- 
land, and  Its  climate  resembles  Cuba's. 

Blany  Americans  fear  that  this  concentra- 
tion tends  to  delay  their  Integration  into 
American  society.  Yet  sociologists  who  have 
studied  the  earlier  waves  of  Immigrants  re- 
port that  the  newcomers  benefited  greatly 
from  the  "little  Italys"  and  "little  IreUnds" 
of  past  generations.  Immigrants'  tendency 
to  live  close  together  protects  them  against 
loss  of  Identity,  and  often  provides  for  a 
family  stability  and  security  that  far  out- 
weighs any  delay  In  rapid  Americanization. 

The  Miami  police  authorities  have  con- 
sistently pointed  out  not  only  that  the 
Cubans  have  not  contributed  to  an  Increase 
In  the  crime  rate,  but  that  their  crime  rate 
has  been  so  low  that  It  has  resulted  In  a 
lower  overall  rate  for  the  total  community. 
The  same  has  been  true  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency (the  one  exception  being  the  traffic 
court).  According  to  the  most  recent  FBI 
fig^ures,  the  Miami  crime  rate  increased  1.9 
percent  during  the  first  9  months  of  1965, 
compared  to  a  5.1  percent  Increase  na- 
tionally. 

City  of  Miami  surreys  have  shown  that 
many  run-down  areas  of  the  city,  especially 
In  the  southwest  section,  have  been  saved  and 
rehabilitated  by  the  Cuban  Influx.  One  re- 
port stated  that  no  Cuban  refugee  lives  In 
a  slum. 

The  Cuban  refugees  have  bestowed  benefits 
on  Miami  that  far  outwlelgh  any  temporary 
Inconveniences  and  aggravations.  Quite 
apart  from  bringing  1195  million  In  Federal 
aid.  much  of  which  has  been  spent  In  Mlnml, 
the  Cubans  themselves  by  their  Industry 
and  Initiative  have  created  an  expanding 
community.  Including  new  restaurants, 
automobile  services,  small  factories,  hotels, 
and  new  houses.  The  whole  of  the  city  has 
benefited  from  their  determined  effort  to 
support  themselves,  and  from  their  fortitude 
and  their  warmth  and  gaiety  In  the  face  of 
catastrophe.  There  Is  no  Intention  In  this 
article  to  deny  that  Miami  has  Its  problems. 
But  leaders  from  every  walk  of  life  are  to 
be  found  in  Miami  who  will  agree  that,  all 
In  all,  the  influx  of  Cuban  refugess  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  things  Miami  ever  saw. 

The  role  the  church  has  played  In  the  face 
of  the  Influx  of  Cuban  refugees  cannot  be 
stressed  too  strongly.  From  the  beginning, 
the  Cubans.  90  percent  of  whom  are  at  least 
nominally  Catholic,  have  turned  to  the  one 
Institution  in  the  United  States  that  was  fa- 
miliar to  them.  During  the  years  of  the  exo- 
d^i.  the  church,  through  its  welfare  and 
health  agencies,  has  provided  more  than 
(as  million  m  aid  and  services  to  refugees. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  church  has  been 
and  Is  the  spiritual  care  of  refugees.  In 
Greater  MlanU.  the  diocese  has  assigned  80 
Spanish-speaking  priests;  16  parishes  have 
mass  In  Spanish;  over  5.000  Cuban  children 
are  enrolled  in  Catholic  schools.  In  the 
most  highly  concentrated  Cuban  residential 
area  of  Miami,  the  dloceoe  has  converted  an 


old  garage  Into  a  modem  church  seating 
1,400  persons.  Sunday  mass  attendance  Is 
3.800;  95  percent  of  the  congregation  are 
Cuban  refugees.  Outdoor  masees,  celebrated 
by  Bishop  Carroll  on  major  Cuban  feast  days 
In  places  such  as  the  Miami  Stadium,  have 
attracted  up  to  40.000  persons  at  one  mass. 
The  curslllo  movement,  too,  has  been  fos- 
tered, and  to  date  1.700  Cubans  have  made  a 
curslllo. 

The  many  religious  and  priests  expelled 
from  Cuba  In  1960  have  provided  the  man- 
power with  which  the  church  could  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  refugees. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  the  Diocese  of 
Miami,  established  only  In  October  1958.  has 
played  an  eneigetlc  role  In  the  allied  fields 
of  human  relatlorxs  and  racial  Justice. 
Bishop  Coleman  F.  Carroll  has  been  ac- 
claimed nationally  for  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Metro  Human  Relations  Board.  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  the  Diocesan  Economic 
Opportunity  Program  was  the  first  religious 
group  in  the  Nation  to  be  granted  a  Federal 
contract. 

It  was  on  December  1,  1966,  that  the  air- 
lift sponsored  by  the  United  States  began 
operations,  with  one  flight  a  day  from  Vara- 
dero  Beach  (80  miles  east  of  Havana)  to 
Miami.  Each  day,  up  to  90  new  refugees 
now  arrive  on  two  flights. 

This  airlift  Is  particularly  slgnlflcant  since 
It  Is  aimed  at  reuniting  families,  such  as  the 
parents  of  the  unaccompanied  children.  By 
December  1.  some  197,000  fathers,  mothers, 
brothers,  sisters,  sons,  eoid  daughters  had 
been  claimed  by  refugees  living  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  rate.  It  will  take 
several  years  to  bring  them  all  here.  The 
airlift  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  hu- 
manitarian efforts  ever  undertaken  by  any 
government.  It  Is  our  belief  In  Miami  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  this  new  Influx. 
On  the  contrary,  the  reunion  of  perhaps  s 
hundred  thousand  families  in  all  parts  of 
this  Nation  Is  bound  to  solve  numberleu 
problems.  To  us  It  Is  Inconceivable  that 
anyone  could  object  to  this. 

There  Is  little  one  can  be  certain  of  In  the 
Cuban  situation,  but  It  seems  safe  to  say 
that  ( 1 )  it  wlU  be  only  as  part  of  the  global 
situation  that  the  Cuban  problem  will  be 
solved,  and  (3)  if  and  when  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees return,  they  will  find  a  society  vastly 
different  from  pre-1969  days.  Tlie  sctclal 
revolution  has  come  to  stay.  Whether  this 
revolution  will  continue  on  the  course  set 
by  communism  or  come  under  the  Influence 
of  the  Christian  social  revolution  that  ii 
making  Itself  felt  all  over  Latin  America  will 
depend  more  on  Moecow-Washlngton-Pel- 
ping  than  on  anything  that  is  done  by 
Cuban  exiles  In  Miami  or  antl-Castro  ele- 
ments In  Cuba. 


istfsr. 
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The  Lawryer  as  a  Lawmaker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Edward 
D.  Re.  a  resident  of  the  15th  Congres- 
sional District  In  New  York,  has  served 
this  country  with  distinction  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commision  since 
1961.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  that 
I>06ition  he  had  gained  recognition  as  a 
member  of  the  legaJ  profession,  having 
received  his  LL.B.  degree  from  St.  John's 
In  1943  and  a  doctor  of  Juridical  science 


from  New  York  University  in  1950.  He 
is  presently  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  section  on 
International  and  comparative  law. 

In  February  an  article  by  Dr.  Re.  en- 
titled "The  Lawyer  as  a  Lawmaker"  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  outlining  the  con- 
tributions that  practicing  attorneys  make 
to  the  progress  of  law. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  benefit  of  Dr.  Re's  thinking  In  this 
vital  area,  I  Insert  the  text  of  his  article 
below: 

(From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 
February  1966] 
The  Lawyer  as  a  Lawmaker 
(By  Edward   D.   Re,   Chairman   of   the   U.S. 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission) 
(Note. — Mr.  Re  declares  that  lawyers  per- 
form a  vital  function  In  fashioning  the  law 
when  they  represent  clients  before  courts  ot 
administrative  agencies.    The  counsel's  brief, 
for  example,  should  contain  the  articulated 
points,   and   perhaps  even   the  language,  on 
which  the  tribunal  may  support  its  decision. 
By  representing  his  client  completently,  the 
lawyer  contributes  to  the  progress  of  law. 

(Edward  D.  Re  was  appointed  Chairman 
<sf  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion In  1961  and  reappointed  for  a  3-year 
term  In  1963.  He  Is  on  leave  as  a  professor 
of  law  at  St.  John's  University,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree  In  1941 
and  an  LL.B.  In  1943.  He  has  a  degree  of 
doctor  of  Juridical  science  awarded  by  New 
York  University  In  1950.  He  Is  now  chair- 
man of  the  American  Bar  Association's  sec- 
tion of  International  and  comparative  law.) 

All  lawyers  by  education  and  training  are 
made  keenly  aware  of  the  many  aspects  of 
their  professional  responsibility.  Prom  its 
Inception,  the  legal  education  of  the  lawyer 
Is  designed  to  Inculcate  a  -sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Specific  reference  la  made  to  the 
duties  owed  to  the  client,  the  Judiciary  and 
the  public.  In  addition,  the  organized  bar 
has  performed  valuable  public  service 
through  a  number  of  programs  and  projects 
on  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  In  recent 
years  In  particular,  a  great  deal  ot  con- 
structive work  has  been  done  In  affording 
competent  legal  services  to  the  indigent. 
Bar  associations  also  have  shown  commend- 
able leadership  In  the  defense  of  unnpopular 
causes  and  the  civil  rlghte  of  citizens. 

An  extremely  Important,  although  often 
overlooked,  phase  of  professional  respon- 
sibility Is  the  role  of  the  lawyer  as  a  law- 
maker. I  do  not  refer  to  the  lawyer  as  a 
legislator.  One  may  easily  gauge  the  Im- 
portance of  lawyers  as  legislators  by  noting 
their  number  In  the  Congress  and  the  legis- 
latures of  every  State.  Nor  do  I  refer  to  the 
role  of  the  lawyer  In  assisting  legislators  In 
the  drafting  of  legislation.  Rather,  I  mean 
the  lawyer  as  a  practitioner  of  his  profession, 
ss  an  advocate  in  the  dally  practice  of  the 
law  and  his  contribution  to  the  Judicial 
process,  the  Judicial  opinion  and  the  law 
Itself. 

Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  In  his  famous  book, 
"Democracy  In  America,"  observed  that  "In 
*U  free  governments,  of  whatever  form  they 
may  be,  members  of  the  legal  profession  will 
be  found  In  the  front  ranks  of  all  parties." » 
The  accuracy  of  this  observation  can  be 
proved  by  recaUlng  that  of  the  56  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  33  were 
lawyers;  and  of  the  55  participants  In  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  34  were  lawyers. 

My  piu-pose  In  recalling  these  facts  Is  not 
•olely  to  honor  the  legal  profession,  but 
rather  to  highlight  the  role  that  It  has  played 
to  the  fashioning  and  development  of  the 
American  form  of  government.  With  the 
•ver-expandlng  complexity  of  government, 
the  Importance  of  this  role  has  Indeed  In- 
creased. 


Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  In  "The  Nature  o*  the 
Judicial  Process"  stated  that  "The  wort  of 
deciding  cases  goes  on  every  day  In  hxmdreds 
of  courts  throughout  the  land."  •  Although 
the  statement  Is  still  true,  today  the  work  of 
deciding  cases  goee  on  dally  not  only  In  hxm- 
dreds  of  courts  throughout  our  land,  but  also 
in  many  hundreds  of  administrative  agencies, 
boards  ajid  commissions. 

In  the  modern  world  0(f  increasing  govern- 
mental activity  the  Judicial  function  Is  not 
limited  to  the  courts.  Hence,  the  ooiitrlbu- 
tlon  of  the  lawyer  to  the  Judicial  ptocess  la 
not  limited  to  the  lawyer's  professional  w<»-k 
In  the  courts.  The  contribution  today  Is 
broader  and  Is  made  by  the  lawyer  In  the 
dally  representation  of  his  client,  not  only 
before  the  courts,  but  also  before  the  numer- 
ous administrative  agencies  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

For  Instance,  take  one  asp>ect  of  the  law- 
yer's work— the  wriUng  of  briefs.'  The  brief 
submitted  by  counsel  ought  to  help  shape 
not  only  the  Judicial  opinion  but  also  the  law 
Itself.  George  Roesman,  a  former  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon,  has  noted,  "If 
better  briefs  are  written,  the  courts  will  pro- 
duce better  decisions."*  This  statement 
highlights  the  responsibility  of  the  advocate 
who  in  the  first  Instance  must  prepare  the 
case  and  submit  his  authorities  for  adjudlca- 
Uon.  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  stated  the  point 
most  candidly  when  he  said,  "A  Judge  rarely 
performs  his  functions  adequately  unless  the 
case  before  him  Is  adequately  presented." » 

All  of  these  statements  Indicate  that  by 
properly  fulfilling  his  respwnslblUty  to  the 
client  and  by  the  competent  and  thorough 
presentation  of  his  case  counsel  simultane- 
ously U  fulfilling  a  higher  and  more  noble 
function  by  helping  to  shape  the  Judicial 
opinion  and  the  law. 

Whitney  North  Seymour,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association,  in  an 
address  entitled  "The  Bar  as  Lawmaker," 
emphasized  this  responsibility  by  reminding 
the  bar  that,  "The  advocate  has  played  a  part 
In  the  lawmaking  process  tlirough  the  p>er- 
suading  of  Judges  to  decide  cases  In  particu- 
lar ways.  Thus,  In  any  treatment  of  Mar- 
shall's contribution  to  American  constitu- 
tional law,  It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  refer- 
ence to  Webster  and  the  other  great  advo- 
cates whose  arguments  were  accepted  and 
became  a  part  of  the  ultimate  warp  and  woof 
of  the  law."  • 

The  reference  to  the  contribution  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  recalls  the  famous  decision  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCuUoch  v.  Mary- 
land. 4  Wheat.  316  (1819),  For  the  specific 
contrlbuUon  of  Webster  to  that  decision,  one 
ought  to  read  the  contentions  of  oouns^ 
set  forth  In  the  official  report  of  that  famous 
case.  Not  only  does  the  Court  follow  closely 
the  questions  presented  and  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  but  it  adopts  several  statements 
made  by  Webster.  Indeed,  his  statement, 
"An  unlimited  power  to  tax  Involves  neces- 
sarily a  power  to  destroy,"  becomes  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  famous  utterance  that, 
"Tlie  power  to  tax  Involves  the  power  to 
destroy." ' 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  specific 
contribution  of  the  advocate  to  the  Judicial 
opinion.  ThU  Is  a  fascinating  field  of  legal 
research  designed  to  uncover  the  origin  of 
passages  and  phrases  that  are  so  well-known 
to  historians  and  lawyers.  The  origin  of 
these  familiar  statements  often  is  attributed 
without  question  to  Judges.  Aa  in  the  case 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  remark,  research 
may  reveal  that  many  famous  phrases  rep- 
resent the  skill  and  handiwork  of  counsel 
who  submitted  the  case  for  adjudication." 

This  has  practical  significance  to  the  law- 
yer in  the  active  and  dally  practice  of  his 
profession.  It  brings  to  mind  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Karl  N.  Llewellyn,  who 
speaks  of  "the  proffered,  phrased  opinion- 
kernel."  Professor  Llewellyn  in  "The  Com- 
mon Law  Tradition"  states;  "What  Is  wanted 
Is  a  passage  which  can  be  quoted  verbatim 
by   the   court,   a  passage  which   so  clearly 


and  rightly  states  and  crystallizes  the  back- 
grotind  and  the  result  that  It  Is  recognized  on 
sight  as  doing  the  needed  work  and  as  prac- 
tically demanding  to  be  lifted  into  the  opin- 
ion." • 

All  lawyers  know  that  there  is  no  substi- 
tute for  careful  and  painstaking  preparation. 
Although  the  Immediate  objective  Is  to  win 
the  particular  case,  enough  has  been  said  to 
prove  that  the  contribution  of  the  lawyer 
goes  far  beyond  the  success  of  the  moment. 
By  the  assistance  that  he  grants  to  the  ad- 
judicator, be  he  Judge,  commissioner  or  trial 
examiner,  he  wui  be  contributing  to  the  de- 
cision that  will  be  rendered.  And  In  a  sys- 
tem in  which  precedents  play  so  Important  a 
role  In  the  shaping  of  the  law  for  the  future, 
the  lawyer,  too,  will  have  played  a  part  In 
molding  and  perhaps  improving  the  law  of 
the  land.  This  realization  gives  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  indispensable  requirements 
of  thorough  preparation  and  the  competent 
handling  of  cases  before  the  courts  and  ad- 
ministrative tribunals. 

The  lawyer,  by  applying  his  professional 
skills,  win  succeed  In  accomplishing  several 
goals.  First,  he  wlU  discharge  his  duty  to 
his  client.  Second,  he  will  help  the  Judge 
or  other  adjudicator  make  a  well-reasoned 
and  well-written  decision.  Third,  he  will 
contribute  to  the  substantive  aspects  of  that 
opinion  or  decision.  Fourth,  he  will  play  a 
vital  role  In  giving  Impetus  and  guidance  to 
the  law  itself.  Indeed,  the  process  proves 
that  the  lawyer,  by  the  competent  practice 
of  his  profession,  is  also  truly  a  lawmaker. 


'  De  Tocquevllle,  "Democracy  In  America" 
274  (Bradley  ed.  1956). 

•  Cardozo,  "The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Proc- 
ess" 9  (1921). 

•See  materials  on  advocacy  In  re.  Brief 
Writing  and  Oral  Argument  (3d  ed.  1966), 

•Rossman,  "Appellate  Practice  and  Advo- 
cacy," 34  Oreg.,  L.  Rev.  73  (1966) . 

•  Brandels,  "The  Uvlng  Law,"  10  111.  L.  Rev 
461,470  (1916). 

•Sejrmour,  "The  Bar  as  Lawmaker"  In 
Paulsen,  Legal  Institutions  Today  and 
Tomorrow  174  ( 1969 ) . 

'  For  an  Lnterestlng  discussion  of  this  case 
In  its  historical  context,  see  Marke,  "Vi- 
gnettes of  Legal  History."  43-46  (1966) . 

•See,  for  example.  Greene  v.  McElroy.  360 
UJ3.  474  (1959),  wheredn  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
In  a  separate  opinion  wrote:  "It  Is  regrettable 
that  my  brother  Clark  should  have  so  far 
yielded  to  the  temptations  erf  colorful  charac- 
terizatton  as  to  depict  the  Issue  In  tills  case 
as  being  whether  a  citizen  has  'a  constitu- 
tional right  to  have  access  to  the  Govern- 
ment's military  secrets'."  Id.  at  610.  Mr, 
Justice  Clark  in  a  footnote  to  his  dissent 
replied:  "My  brother  Harlan  very  kindly 
credits  me  with  "oolorful  characterization  *  In 
stating  this  a«  the  issue.  While  I  take  great 
prtde  In  authorship.  I  must  say  that  In  this 
Instance  I  merely  agreed  with  the  statement 
of  the  Issue  by  the  Solicitor  General  and  his 
cocounsel  in  6  different  places  In  the  brief 
for  the  Undted  States."     Id.  at  511. 

•  Llewellyn,  "The  Common  Law  Tradition  " 
241  (1960). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  Hxw  jzisxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  6. 1966 

.  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Baltimore  Sun  Is  compli- 
mentary of  the  recent  appointments  of 
Robert  E,  Kintner  and  Walter  W.  Ros- 
tow  as  special  assistants  to  the  President. 
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The  Sun  points  out  that  Klntner  Is  an 
ex-newspaper  and  TV  man  whose  recent 
posts  have  Included  the  presidency  of 
both  the  ABC  and  NBC  networks  and 
that  economist  Rostow  Is  a  scholar  of  the 
first  standing. 

The  newspaper  concludes  about  the 
appointments: 

Two  very  different  men  bringing  divergent 
but  top  talents  are  about  to  Join  the  Whit* 
House  stair. 

Since  others  may  want  to  read  the  ap- 
praisal made  by  the  Sim.  I  offer  the 
editorial  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record: 
Kitrm^  AND  R06TOW 

A  go-go  managerial  type  par  excellence  and 
an  economist  who  sticks  closer  Uuin  some  of 
his  brethren  to  the  cautionary  rules  Implicit 
in  his  discipline  are  the  latest  top  appointees 
announced  by  the  President.  Robert  K. 
Klntner  is  an  ex-newspaper  and  TV  man 
whoa«  recent  posts  have  included  the  presi- 
dency 0*  both  the  ABC  and  NBC  networks. 
Mr.  Jolinaon  assigns  him  to  intimate  liaison 
between  the  White  House,  the  Cabinet  de- 
partments and  the  economic  community, 
with  obvious  reliance  on  his  acquaintance 
and  experience  In  high  level  American 
enterprise. 

The  economist  la  Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  a 
■cholar  of  the  first  standing,  who  has  been 
the  nonassertive  but  acute  and  Imaginative 
chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning  CouncU  at 
the  State  Department.  HIconomlcs  Is  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  stewardsiiip  or  house- 
keeping, and  housekeepers  are  the  canniest 
people  in  the  world  in  recognizing  that  at- 
tractive ways  are  limited  by  a  relative  but 
ultimately  Incurable  scarcity  of  means. 
Roatow  has  never  been  among  those  econo- 
mists who  protnlse  plenty,  both  limitless  and 
effortless,  if  only  this  law  la  passed  or  that 
institution  knocked  down.  A  specialist  in 
economic  liiatory,  he  knows  that  wtiat  he 
calls  the  economic  takeoff  takes  liard  work  to 
launch  and  to  keep  aloft.  Two  very  differ- 
ent men  bringing  divergent  but  top  talents 
are  alwut  to  join  the  Wtiite  Hoiise  staff. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M-C.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OV    KABTTJkjni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaiTATTVES 

Tuesdav.  AprU  5,  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  C.  k 
P.  Telephone  Co..  Is  continuing  Its  ex- 
cellent series  of  articles  on  the  activities 
of  Federal  departments.  The  fourth  In 
this  series,  a  description  of  the  Com- 
merce Department  by  Secretary  John  T. 
Conner,  appeared  In  the  January-Febru- 
ary Issue  of  the  C.  Ii  P.  magazine,  the 
Transmitter.  I  bring  this  article  to  the 
attention  of  Congress: 
Yotrm    Pedksai.    OoTSHfXKMT    n*    Action — 

PuuEiH  IK  a  Snns  abottt  DsPAincEirrs  ov 

TKB  Pbom.  OovxsKMnrr 
FoarwoKD 
(By  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce) 

The  fcdlowlng  article  describee  the  many 
aervloes  ol  the  tJ.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
which  are  desli^ned  to  promote  the  econooole 
growth  of  the  Nation — services  geared  to  what 
President  Johnson  calls  the  ceaseless  change 
in  our  economic  affairs. 

The  technological  sdvances  reshaping  erery 
aspect  of  American  industry  and  aanunaroa 


are  creating  conditions  that  hardly  were 
imagined  a  decade  ago.  In  addition,  our 
growing  population  Is  challenging  us  to  pro- 
vide more  goods  and  services  each  year. 

The  decade  ahead  should  be  one  of  un- 
precedented growth.  By  1975  we  expect  our 
population  to  Increase  by  nearly  35  million. 
If  the  Nation's  economy  continues  to  expand 
as  vigorously  as  It  has  in  the  past  5  years, 
the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  a  single  year — the  gross  national 
product — win  soar  to  more  th.in  tl  trillion. 
This  Is  some  55  percent  greater  than  the 
Nation  8  total  output  in  1965 — and  it  Is  meas- 
ured in  terms  of  today's  dollars. 

Over  the  same  period  we  can  anticipate 
rising  demand,  but  also  sharpening  com- 
petition In  the  markets  of  the  world.  Never- 
theless, we  can  look  to  the  future  with  con- 
fidence, because  Government  and  business  to- 
day enjoy  one  of  the  most  fruitful  relation- 
ships in  history.  Both  are  aware  that  the 
harmonizing  of  public  and  private  Interests 
is  the  key  to  progress  In  a  ft'ee  and  dynamic 
society. 

This  article  tells  how  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  helps  to  keep  the  American 
economy  strong  and  viable  In  the  changing 
and  Increasingly  competitive  world  economy. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  Transmitter  has  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  for  the  story  of  Com- 
merce to  be  told. 

COMMStCi:  MEANS  BUSINESS 

Tlie  early  years  of  this  century  ushered  In 
a  new  era  in  America.  It  was  a  f>erlod  in 
which  this  Nation  was  swiftly  advancing 
from  a  niral  to  an  urban  society. 

By  1900  more  Americans  were  working  in 
cities  than  in  agriculture.  In  Detroit  a 
former  farm  lx)y  named  Henry  FVtrd  was  de- 
vising assembly  methods  that  would  make 
it  jKJesible  for  every  family  to  own  a  car. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell  was  laying  the 
groundwork  for  a  communications  system 
ttiat  would  link  the  Nation  and  all  the 
continents. 

To  help  meet  the  growing  needs  of  this 
Industrial  economy.  Congress  created  in  1903 
a  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  In 
1913,  when  the  Department  became  primarily 
concerned  with  commerce,  America's  gross 
national  product  was  Just  under  MO  billion. 
Tills  $40  billion  was  less  than  the  total 
growth  in  our  economy  in  1965 — a  year  when 
our  groes  national  product  cllmtted  from  $629 
to  $672  billion.  The  Departments  charter 
then  and  today  is  "to  foeter,  promote,  and 
develop  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
the  manufacturing  and  shipping  industries, 
and  the  transportation  faculties  of  the 
United  States." 

Our  population  in  1913  was  scarcely  more 
than  97  million.  Today,  It's  approaclilng  196 
million  and  forging  steadily  upward.  There 
were  9-5  million  telephones  in  the  country. 
Now  there  are  nearly  90  million.  Income  per 
capita  was  around  $332.  Today,  it's  almost 
$2,000.  Foreign  trade  has  increased  tenfold. 
Americans  enjoyed,  at  the  end  of  1965,  their 
68th  consecutive  month  ot  unprecedented 
proei)erlty. 

Did  not  fvst  happen 
All  this  happened  l>ecause  the  energy  ot 
free,  competitive  enterx>rlB6  was  truned  loose. 
It  happened  because  of  the  productive  and 
marketing  genius  of  American  business  and 
Industry,  the  skill  of  managers  and  workers, 
the  knowledge  of  scientists,  and  the  know- 
how  of  technicians — all  activated  by  Govem- 
mefit  policies  which  encourage  business  to 
expand  with  a  growing  America. 

Month  by  month,  new  records  have  been 
set  In  production,  income,  employment, 
profits,  and  all  the  indicators  of  economic 
health.  For  the  first  time,  personal  income 
ot  Americans  passed  the  tialf-trUllon-dollar 
mark  in  1906.  More  citizens  were  at  work 
than  ever  liefore.  Unemployment  ha» 
dropped  to  Its  lowest  point  in  8  years. 
Ocmfldence  remains  high.    Capital  outlay* 


are  expected  to  total  about  $51  billion  for 
1966,  a  gain  of  nearly  13.5  percent  over  1964. 
All  signs  Indicate  further  expansion  In  1936. 
None  of  tlxla  could  have  been  achieved 
without  teamwork.  Our  physical  and  human 
resources  are  unequalled,  but  they  couldn't 
be  mobilized  without  genuine  cooperation 
from  each  segment  of  society.  Seldom  have 
buBlnesa,  labor,  and  Government  acted  with 
the  unity  that  has  been  manifest  In  the  last 
several  years. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  Is  very  active 
In  tills  productive  partnerstiip.  By  design 
and  practice,  the  Department  is  the  business 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government.  Its  t>aslc 
function  Is  to  serve  and  stimulate  the  forces 
of  private  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
economy  and  the  national  Interest. 
Operates  in  four  broad  areas 
Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Department  since  1913 — to  be 
u&eful  the  Department  must  be  flexible. 
Commerce  now  operates  in  four  broad  areas: 
economic  affairs,  domestic  and  international 
business,  science  and  technology,  and  trans- 
portation. It  also  is  engaged  in  economic 
redevelopment  and  promotion  of  travel  In  the 
United  States. 

Economic  affairs  can  be  of  national,  re- 
gional, or  local,  eubstance.  From  whatever 
aspect,  the  ultimate  goal  in  Commerce  Is  to 
further  growth  and  progress  within  our  sys- 
tem of  dynamic  capitalism.  The  Depart- 
ment works  toward  this  goal  tlirough  policies 
ttiat  create  an  economic  climate  in  which 
business  and  industry  can  prosper. 

The  Department  works  cloeely  with  other 
agencies  of  Government  also  involved  In  eco- 
nomic policies  and  programs.  It  speaks  for 
business  within  the  councils  of  government, 
not  to  advocate  a  partisan  cause  but  to  estab- 
llge  conditions  favorable  to  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 
Census  Bureau — More  than  a  head  count 
Moreover,  Commerce  provides  assistance 
and  information  vital  to  the  business  com- 
munity in  reactiing  the  course  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  The  Census  Bureau  Is  best 
known  for  its  population  counts  every  10 
years.  But  Census  surveys  also  uncover  a 
wealth  of  information  on  our  resources  and 
economic  habits.  A  census  of  housing  Is 
made  In  conjunction  with  the  census  of  pop- 
ulation. Censuses  also  are  taken  at  5-year 
intervals  of  business,  manufacturing,  min- 
eral Industries,  transportation,  agriculture, 
and  State  and  local  governments. 

The  increasing  urbanization  of  the  United 
States  has  drawn  70  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion to  1  percent  of  the  land  area.  This 
alone.  Is  one  of  the  most  significant  eco- 
nomic and  social  developments  of  our  time. 
Ttie  Census  Bureau  also  reports  on  retail 
and  wholesale  trade,  exports  and  imports, 
construction  and  production,  and  many 
other  fields. 

The  Otflce  of  Business  Economics  provides 
th»-staiidard  data  tliat  comprise  the  frame- 
work for  economic  poUcy  planning  by  the 
Government.  The  national  and  regional 
analyses  form  yardsticks  from  which  both 
Government  and  private  business  develop 
sound  economic  programs.  For  Instance, 
gross  national  product — calculated  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics — gages  national 
growtli. 

Combating  the  current  deficit  In  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  which  stood  at  $3  billion 
In  1964.  is  a  priority  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Secretary  Connor  U 
responsible  to  the  President  for  the  busi- 
ness community's  voluntary  effort  to  In- 
crease exports,  restrain  capital  outflows  and 
decrease  dollar  outflows  abroctd. 

Concerned  with  domestic  and  foreign 
market* 
Both  domestic  and  international  business 
hold  the  key  to  economic  growtli.     In  vol- 
ume of  sales  our  domestic  market  absorbs  all 
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but  a  small  percentage  of  total  UJS.  output. 
Ours  is  the  most  prosperous  market  in  the 
world.  Americans  were  buying  goods  and 
services  last  summer  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$432  bUUon. 

Exports,  running  at  about  $26  billion,  ac- 
count for  only  4  percent  of  our  groes  na- 
tional product.  The  rate  is  low  compared 
with  many  industrialized  countries.  But  in 
dollar  volume,  ours  is  the  largest  share  of 
world  trade. 

Businessmen  seeking  help  In  exporting 
now  benefit  from  the  commodity  knowledge 
of  specialists  in  the  Business  and  Defense 
Services  Administration.  They  also  can  ob- 
tain leads  on  overseas  markets  from  regional 
experts  in  the  Bureau  of  International  Com- 
merce. Both  offices  are  engaged  in  a  new 
effort  to  encourage  small  and  medium-sized 
business  firms  to  take  advantage  of  "piggy- 
backing"— a  process  by  which  one  company 
with  established  overseas  business  facilities 
handle  sales  for  another  company  that  lacks 
exporting  outlets. 

Exporting  greatly  stimulates  domestic  em- 
ployment. Each  $1  billion  increase  In  Amer- 
ican exports  creates  an  estimated  134,000 
new  Jol)6  for  American  workers. 

Allied  with  the  two  larger  divisions  are  the 
Office  of  Field  Services  and  tiie  Office  of  F\3r- 
elgn  Commercial  Services.  The  first  super- 
vises 42  field  offices  located  in  strategic 
business  centers  across  the  nation.  The  sec- 
ond works  with  commercial  officers  at  UJ3. 
embassies  and  consulates  abroad. 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Admin- 
istration bears  an  additional  responsibility 

emergency  readiness.  It  administers  a  priori- 
ties system  to  avert  l)ottlenecka  in  strategic 
materials.  It  reviews  stockpile  requirements, 
identifies  easential  Industries  and  supply 
sources. 

Science  and  technology — keys  to  growth 

The  Department  of  Commerce  lias  prime 
responsibility  for  promoting  science  and 
technology  as  a  means  of  economic  growth. 
Congress  affirmed  tills  responsibility  in  1962 
by  creating  a  new  office  for  Science  and 
Technology. 

To  hurry  scientific  knowledge  from  labora- 
tory to  production.  Commerce  administers  a 
program  to  provide  technological  informa- 
tion to  local  Industries  tlirough  the  States  by 
way  of  universities  and  research  institutions. 

Awareness  that  science  Influences  the  Uves 
of  ordinary  citizens,  the  welfare  of  the  farmer 
or  small  businessman,  and  the  earnings  of 
giant  corporation,  guides  each  of  the  operat- 
ing agencies. 

The  weather  outlook  is  crucial  to  the 
buUder,  to  air  and  shipping  lines,  mlnei*. 
manufacturers,  and  retailers.  The  Weatlier 
Bureau  makes  forecasts  and  searches  for  new 
ways  to  measure  vagarlee  of  weather. 

Cliarting  is  fiuidamental  to  movement  on 
•eas  and  in  the  air.  Thirty  million  nautical 
and  aeronautical  ctiarts  are  distributed  each 
year  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  Its 
•ea  and  shoreline  explorations  are  significant 
to  national  defense,  commerce,  engineering 
and  research,  and  to  navigators  of  small 
craft  and  huge  liners.  The  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  also  provides  a  system  of 
detection  to  protect  the  public  from  earth- 
quakes. 

Mass  production  depends  upon  precise 
measurements,  and  new  products  and  pro- 
cesses emerge  from  exact  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  various  materials.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  is  the  Nation's 
laboratory  for  measurement.  It  conducts 
programs  of  research  and  development  in 
physics,  applied  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering. 

The  inventor  has  a  consUtuUonal  claim 
to  protection  of  the  fruits  of  lils  creativity. 
The  patent  system  serves  as  an  incentive  to 
American  genius,  stimulating  the  will  to  m- 
hovate  and  take  risks  in  our  system  of  private 
•nterprise.     The  Patent   Office  administers 
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both  patent  and  trademark  laws.     It  cele- 
brated its   175th  anniversary  in   1965 — with 
more  than  tliree  million  U.S.  and  seven  mil- 
lion foreign  patents  now  on  file. 
Transportation — vital  artery  of  commerce 

Transportation  is  the  vital  artery  of  com- 
merce, industry,  agriculture,  and  defense. 
Rapid,  economic  transportation  Is  Impera- 
tive to  growth.  Transportation  affects  the 
cost  of  everything  we  produce  and  every- 
thing we  buy.  Highway  transportation  ac- 
counts for  one  of  every  six  Jobs  in  the  United 
States.  It  affects  one  of  every  seven  busi- 
nesses. 

Our  transportation  complex  will  be  even 
more  effective  upon  completelon  of  the  Inter- 
state highway  network  and  the  development 
of  a  high-speed  system  of  ground  transp>or- 
tatlon.  Our  ability  to  move  products  in 
International  commerce  is  increasing  with 
updating  and  expansion  of  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine. 

The  interstate  highway  system  is  one  of 
America's  greatest  capital  assets.  It  already 
Is  si>eedlng  the  fiow  of  people  and  products 
more  efficiently,  safely,  and  economically  than 
ever.  Nearly  20,000  miles  of  the  projected 
41,000-mile  system  are  open  to  traffic.  The 
entire  network  Is  scheduled  for  completion 
In  1972,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  needs 
beyond  1972.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
In  Commerce  administer  a  vast  program  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  for  highways — 
amounting  to  $4  billion  In  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Already,  we  are  a  nation  of  nearly  100  mil- 
lion drivers  and  90  million  vehicles.  By  1970, 
Americans  will  drive  a  trUlion  mUes  a  year. 
Today's  roads  must  be  built  for  the  loads  of 
tomorrow.  They  must  be  safer,  too.  Because 
of  built-in  safety  features,  interstate  high- 
ways will  save  8.000  lives  a  year.  Spot  safety 
Improvements  on  existing  roads  and  new  re- 
quirements for  each  state  to  develop  a  ccxn- 
prehenslve  safety  program  will  spare  addi- 
tional lives. 

Since  other  means  of  transportation  are 
equally  Imperative,  commerce  is  researching 
and  developing  programs  in  all  fields  of 
ground  transport.  RaU  demonstration  i>roJ- 
ects  are  being  worked  out  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor,  between  Boston  and  Washington. 
New  raU  equipment  is  being  designed  to  ac- 
cent comfort  whUe  traveling  at  sustained 
speeds  of  120  m.pJx.  and  at  [>eaks  of  150 
m.pJi.  The  potential  of  vehicles  that  move 
on  bearings  of  air.  of  autorall  ferries,  of 
monorails  and  other  systems  that  defy  the 
Imagination  is  under  study. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  charged 
with  developing  a  modem,  ready-for-service 
merchant  marine.  Tlie  Nation's  merchant 
fleet  is  essential  to  its  trade  and  indispensa- 
ble to  preparedness  for  emergencies. 

The  Administration  grants  suljsldles  for 
the  operation  and  construction  of  ships  and 
develops  ways  to  improve  older  vessels.  Mari- 
time built  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship.  N8  Savannah,  and  the  first 
ocean-going  hydrofoil.  HS  Denison. 

That  all  may  share  in  prosperity 
The  upswing  of  the  .national  economy  has 
accentuated  a  chronic  failure  of  some  local 
and  regional  economies  to  sliare  the  general 
prosperity.  One  of  every  five  Americans 
still  Uves  in  an  area  of  yttle  economic  op- 
portunity. One  of  every  four  counties  has 
serious  economic  problems. 

The  Economic  Development  AdiAlnistra- 
tlon,  newly  established  in  Commerce,  assista 
depressed  areas  to  rebuild  their  economies. 
Besides  raising  the  living  standards  of  peo- 
ple in  these  regions,  its  objective  is  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  growth  of  the  entire 
Nation — for  p>overty  In  one  area  retards  prog- 
ress in  others. 

Local  initiative  Is  prerequisite  to  aid  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administration. 
Help  consists  mainly  of  grants  and  loans  for 


public    works.    Industrial    and    commercial 
loans,  technical  assistance,  and  research. 

Ultimately,  the  new  agency  may  assist  a 
niunber  of  regions  as  it  now  helps  Appa- 
lachia.  The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, established  in  1965.  is  injecting  new 
life  and  confidence  Into  depressed  sections 
of  the  12  Appalachian  States. 

Tourism — great  potential  from  an  old 
enterprise 

While  new  Industries  add  vigor,  renewed 
concentration  on  an  existing  industry  is 
frequently  the  quickest  way  to  open  the 
gates  to  employment  and  Income.  Tourism 
is  one  of  these  industries.  Among  the  coun- 
try's largest,  it  generates  $30  billion  a  year. 
It  has  an  asset  without  rival — the  beuaty. 
history,  traditions,  cxilture,  Inventive  and 
industrial  genius  of  the  Nation. 

The  US.  Travel  Service  in  Commerce  is 
engaged  in  a  new  effort  to  increase  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States.  Promoting  1966 
as  the  year  of  "Festival  US.A,"  its  current 
campaign  features  the  festivals,  fairs,  carni- 
vals, p)ageants.  and  other  evente  that  pro- 
vide a  close-up  of  American  life. .» 

The  numlier  of  visitors  from  overseas  (ex- 
cluding Canada  and  Mexico)  already  may 
have  set  a  record  In  excess  of  1  million  in 
1965.  Travel  to  the  United  States  not  only 
helps  to  corral  dollars  and  reduce  our  l>al- 
ance-of -payments  deficit;  It  also  stimulates 
economic  growth  necessary  to  continuing 
prosperity. 

The  changing!  needs  of  a  growing  Nation 
In  the  building  of  modem  America,  Com- 
merce's primary  task  lias  been  to  help  create 
the  conditions  under  which  private  industry 
can  meet  the  changing  needs  of  a  growing 
Nation.  As  Secretary  Connor  has  plirased  it: 
"This  economy  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the 
basis  of  our  pxjwer  and  claim  to  leadership 
In  the  world.  And  I  am  confident  that  with 
the  continued  and  coop)eratlve  efforts  of  all 
the  imjx>rtant  elements  of  our  society,  it  will 
meet  any  test  to  which  it  may  be  put." 


Apiciilfaire  Pamphlets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  a  FULTON 

or  PBnr8Ti.vAiru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprQ  €.  1966 

Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  Is  a  letter  I  recently 
sent  to  my  constltutents  Informing  them 
of  a  valuable  service  available  by  my 
ofQce: 

HotrsK  or  Rkpresentattvis. 
Congress  or  th«  Unite)  Statbs, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  FarrNB:  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  write  you 
personally,  now  that  spring  is  really  here, 
and  many  people  are  asldng  for  booklets,  to 
help  on  their  homes,  economy  meals  for 
famiUes,  and  helpful  advice  on  their  lawns, 
trees,  and  gardens. 

I  have  now  obtained  allotments  of  current 
Government  books  and  pamphlets  for  our 
Congressional  District,  and  I  am  always  sur- 
prised how  well  written  and  popular  they 
are.  WhUe  each  Congressman  gets  only 
10,000,  several  of  my  friends — Congressmen 
who  are  not  running  for  reelection  this 
year— are  helping,  but  they  do  not  go  far  In 
our  big  district  of  430,000  people. 

As  you  are  on  my  personal  list,  I  am  en- 
closing an  outline  of  booklets  to  check  five 
choices  only,  and  also  am  sending  a  sample. 
I  wlU  be  glad  to  see  these  are  sent  to  you 
without  any  cost  or  charge,  as  an  extra  serv- 
ice of  my  office. 
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I  b«lleve  these  booklets  will  really  help 
you  to  keep  down  food  coets  as  I  have  been 
concerned,  and  opposed  the  Agrlc\Ut\ire  bloc 
moves,  to  raise  the  prices  of  foods  and  meats. 
Just  print  your  name  and  address  on  back 
of  list,  and  mall  to  me  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
House  Office  Building. 
Cordially, 

Jnc  Pulton. 

Puhlicationa  available  for  distHbutron  by 
Members  of  Congress  to  homemakers  and 
residents  of  cities  and  towns 

[Items  In  ntock  u  of  Frbruary  i960  are  listed.  Vnlbrp- 
awn  demnnds  or  lubjeet-matter  changes  msy  exhaust 
supplies:  licnoe  an  oocadonal  Item  may  be  out  of  stock 
wlieu  your  order  Is  reeelvedj 
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D  L  831  What  to  do  wtien  your  home  freecer  stops, 
a  I<  SM  Soil  trestment— an  aid  In  termite  control. 
D  L  SEO  Klefltor  pears  tar  home  use. 
D  L  364  Chinch  DU([!t— how  to  control  them. 
□  L  3S0  The  hmiae  fly  .    .    .    how  to  control  it. 
a  L  403  Cblggcrs— how  to  flght  them. 
Q  L  408  Facts  atxNit  pasteurixation  of  milk, 
a  L  416  Tapeworms  of  poultry  .  .  .  bow  to  control 
them. 

434  Food  for  fltiM«»-a  dally  food  guide. 

428  Trichinosis. 

439  Sjprlng-flowertaiK  bulbs. 

443  Clover  mites— bow  to  control  them  around  the 
home. 

444  The  narcissus  bulb  fly— bow  to  prevent  Its 
damage  In  home  Hardens. 

445  Flectrlc  heating  of  hotliods. 
453  How  to  control  bedbugs 
403  BeltsviUe  anergy-savlng  kitchen,  design  No.  2. 
460  Raising  guinea  pigs. 
497  The  home  ehi^en  flock. 
801  The  old  boose  borer. 
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trees. 
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1  Family  hn — food  management  and  reelpea. 

6  Food  fDr  the  fiunily  with  young  children. 

8  Home  eannlng  to  fruits  and  vegetables. 
10  Home  fTeettng  of  furtts  and  vegetables. 
U  Fitting  eoata  and  suits. 

13  Food  for  hmUles  with  school  children. 

14  A  step-saving  U-kltchen. 

17  Food  guide  for  older  folks. 
30  now  to  tailor  a  woman's  suit. 

35  Roses  (or  the  hODM, 
38  Ants  In  the  home  and  garden 

trol  them. 
n  Washing  machines — selection  and  use. 

36  Peanut  and  peanut  butter  recipes. 
>7  Hooey— some  ways  to  use  it. 

18  Buying  your  tiome  sewing  machine. 

40  Freetlng  eomhlnaHoB  main  dishes. 

41  Oreen  v««tat>lrs  lor  good  eating. 
44  CablMte  ^iseett  .  .  .  bow  to  control  tbem  In 

the  home  garden. 

48  Home  beeaers  .  .  .  their  selection  and  use. 

49  Detergents  for  home  laundering. 
61  Better  lawns. 
12  Wood  siding- bow  to  Install  It,  paint  It.  care 

tor  It. 
88  Lawn  Insects— how  to  control  them. 
•6  Potatoes  In  popular  ways. 
(6  How  to  msJie  Jellies,  lams,  and  preserves  at 

home. 
SI  Getting  enoogh  milk. 
W  Sbopper's  guide  to  U.S  grades  tor  food. 
DOM  Stanplltled  clothing  construction, 
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saving  features. 
O  O    61  Lawn  diseases  .  .  .  bow  to  control  them, 
a  a    62  Removlngslains  from  fabrics— home  methods. 
O  O    63  Hand  sprayen  and  dusters. 
D  O    64  SubterrmiMan  termites— their  iireventton  and 

control  in  buildings, 
a  O    66  Orowing  ehryaanthemums. 
□  U    66  Urowing  Iris  in  the  home  garden. 
O  Q    67  Insects  and  related  pests  of  house  pbnts— how 
lo  eoBtiol  tbem. 
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74  Food  and  your  weight. 

76  Orowing  ornamental  bamboo. 
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78  Storing  perishable  foods  In  the  home. 
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Pittsburgh  Urban  Renewal:    Most  Com* 
prehentive  and  Varied  in  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    FXNNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  4,  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  Is  truly  a  pioneer  In 
the  field  of  urban  renewal  In  this  coun- 
try. Otir  efforts  to  combat  urban  blight 
began  20  years  ago,  even  before  there 
were  any  Federal  urban  renewal  assist- 
ance programs.  I  am  delighted  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  a  report  on  Pittsburgh  urban 
renewal  achievements,  as  published  in 
the  January.  February  1966,  issue  of 
Urban  Renewal  Notes  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

In  this  report  the  Pittsburgh  in-ogram 
Is  singled  out  as  "the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  vatried"  In  the  Nation.  For 
other  cities  which  may  not  have  had  as 
good  success  with  their  programs  as  we 
have  In  Pittsburgh,  I  would  point  to  this 
report  as  a  possible  pattern.  I  think  it 
is  particularly  significant,  too,  in  that 


It  shows  how  Federal  and  non-Federal 
programs  can  be  combined  to  focus  on 
sMCh  problems  as  smoke  abatement, 
flood  control,  and  urban  blight. 

We  are  proud  Indeed  that  Federal  offi- 
cials see  our  efforts  In  Httsburgh  as  a 
great  achievement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  In- 
clude the  report  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Pbofile  of  a  City:  PrrrsBURCH 

Pittsburgh's  urban  renewal  program  Is 
among  the  most  compi^henslve  and  varied 
In  the  Nation.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  pioneer- 
ing efforts.  The  program  was  started  on  a 
local  basis  before  the  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram was  enacted  in  1949.  Furthermore, 
Pittsburgh  has  shown  that  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  a  succeesf  ul  blend  of  concurrent  title 
I  and  non-Pederal  projects.  The  commu- 
nltywlde  attack  on  blight  and  Its  causes 
began  with  a  smoke-abatement  and  flood- 
control  program  In  the  mldfortles.  It  now 
encompasses  20  projects,  9  of  them  federally 
assisted. 

Over  the  piast  16  years,  the  Pittsburgh  pro- 
gram has  sparked  an  unprecedented  building 
boom.  New  construction  and  related  com- 
munity Improvements  put  In  place  exceeds 
that  at  any  60-year  jserlod  In  the  city's  200- 
year-old  history.  Over  4.000  blighted  and 
substandard  buildings  have  been  removed. 
More  than  1,700  new  dwelling  units  have 
been  built  or  are  under  construction  In 
project  areas.  One  thotisand  one  hundred 
mere  housing  units  are  planned  to  start 
In  the  near  future.  Of  this  total,  nearly  half 
are  for  families  ot  moderate  Income.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  housing,  there  are  commer- 
cial, industrial.  Institutional,  and  public 
retisee. 

The  program  Is  also  notable  In  another 
way.  Since  its  beginning  It  has  been  com- 
pletely blpeirtlsan,  and  It  has  been  fully 
supported  by  all  economic  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  Pittsburgh  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority administers  both  local  and  federally 
assisted  projects.  It  was  created  under  a 
special  act  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
In  1946.  The  legislation,  which  permitted 
the  city  to  undertake  redevelopment  activi- 
ties, was  sut^xtrted  by  Its  business  and  po- 
litical leaders.  David  L.  Lawrence,  then 
mayor  and  now  chairman  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Opporttuilty  In  Hous- 
ing, said  recently: 

"In  establishing  the  Urban  Renewal  Au- 
thorty  In  1946  to  oversee  this  new  and  un- 
tried Instrument  for  civic  progress,  I  ap- 
pointed a  majority  of  Republicans  on  the 
citizen  board — 3  of  the  6  members.  TTiese 
business  leaders,  along  with  the  Alleghany 
conference  and  local  newspapers,  then  In- 
sisted that  I  name  myself  to  the  authority — 
to  demonstrate  dty  hall's  responsibility  In 
this  new  civic  partnership. 

"Unique  and  unprecedented  as  It  was,  I 
Acceded  to  that  request  •  •  •  and  continue 
to  serve  as  the  authority  chairman  19  yean 
later.  I  don't  Imply  that  we  have  aban- 
doned political  competition  In  Pittsburgh. 
But,  just  as  we  have  developed  a  rather  well- 
respected  tradition  of  bipartisanship  in 
American  foreign  policy,  so  In  Pittsburgh  we 
have  oome  to  recognize  that  broad  municipal 
development  programs  are  outside  the  prov- 
ince of  petty  politics." 

Pittsburgh  Is  the  central  city  of  the  eighth 
largest  metropolitan  area  of  the  United 
States.  Its  1960  population  was  604.000, 
making  It  the  16th  largest  city.  Its  origin* 
date  back  over  200  years  when  It  was  a  mili- 
tary outpost  and  the  gateway  to  the  West. 
Over  the  years  it  became  an  Important  pro- 
ducer of  iron,  and  during  the  ClvU  War  It 
supplied  OM^et  of  the  heavy  guns  vised  by  the 
Union  Army.  With  the  advent  of  steel, 
Pittsburgh  became  a  leading  producer  of  this 
basic  matal.    While  Its  fame  has  rested  prl- 
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marlly  on  Iron  and  steel.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  diversified  Industrial  areas 
In  the  world.  Pittsburgh  Is  a  major  produc- 
er of  plate  glass,  aluminum,  heavy  electrical 
equipment,  and  chemicals. 

Like  most  cities.  Pittsburgh  suffered  from 
deterioration,  obsolescence,  and  extensive 
blight.  By  the  1940'8.  its  downtown  and 
Its  residential.  Industrial,  and  outlying  com- 
mercial areas  were  rapidly  decaying.  In  ad- 
dition. It  was  subjected  to  periodic  flood- 
ing. Another  blighting  factor  gave  Mtts- 
burgh  Its  unsavory  nickname  of  the  "the 
Smoky  City."  The  city's  physical,  economic, 
and  social  health  were  threatened. 

In  1943,  representatives  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment, financial,  business,  labor,  and  insti- 
tutional groups  met  to  devise  a  plan  of 
attack  on  the  many  problems  that  plagued 
Pittsburgh.  The  Allegheny  Conference  ox 
Community  Development  was  organized, 
with  a  cross  section  of  the  city's  business 
and  financial  leaders  on  Its  board.  Exofflclo 
members  represent  various  governmental 
units  and  educational  institutions. 

The  conference  was  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers in  urging  enactment  of  the  State  enabling 
legislation  In  1946.  Its  first  goals  were  the 
abatement  of  smoke  and  flood  conditions, 
followed  by  an  attack  on  Pittsburgh's  nui- 
down  areas.  It  still  functions  as  the  catalyst 
for  the  upgrading  programs  of  the  city. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  results  of 
Pittsburgh's  overall  upgrading  programs  have 
been — 

Periodic  flooding  has  been  eliminated  and 
the  smoke  nuisance  abated. 

One  thousand  blighted  acres  have  been 
redeveloped. 

Some  685  acres  have  been  sold  or  commit- 
ted for  redevelopment. 

Over  4,500  families — approximately  18,000 
persons — have  been  relocated,  97  percent  oX 
them  Into  Improved  housing. 

Real  estate  assessments  have  Increased  60 
percent  in  renewal  areas  and  25  percent  clty- 
wlde. 

Over  $331  mUllon  in  private  capital  haa 
been  spent  or  is  being  expended  for  new  con- 
struction In  renewal  areas.  Ultimate  pri- 
vate Investment  is  estimated  In  excess  of  m 
half  billion  dollars — 95  percent  taxable. 

Thousands  of  new  jobs  have  been  created 
In  Industry.  Other  jobs  that  the  city  might 
have  lost  from  moveouts  have  been  saved. 

Some  55  major  new  structures  have  been 
built  In  downtown  Pittsburgh.  This  con- 
struction has  been  stimulated  by  urban  re- 
newal and  other  governmental  and  prtvat* 
action. 

Construction  payrolls  In  the  renewal  areas 
during  the  past  5  years  have  averaged  clo«« 
to  924  million  annually.  In  the  past  2  year*, 
construction  starts  and  completions  have  ag- 
gregated about  8130  nUUlon. 

The  Pittsburgh  economy  Is  stronger  than 
It  has  been  for  many  years,  and  Its  unem- 
ployment rate  has  dropped  below  4  percent 
for  the  first  time  In  a  decade. 

The  city's  first  renewal  project,  Jones  Sc 
Laughlln,  was  imdertaken  In  1949  without 
Federal  financial  assistance.  This  was  a  32- 
acre  industrial  development  project  to  pro- 
vide l£ind  for  the  construction  of  11  new 
open-hearth  furnaces  for  the  Jones  &  Laugh- 
lln Co.  at  Ito  South  Side  plant.  The  re- 
development authority  acquired  the  land  and 
sold  It  to  Jones  &  Laughlln,  which  then  In- 
vested $80  nUlllon  in  the  new  facilities.  If 
Jones  &  Laughlln  had  not  been  able  to  ex- 
pand Its  plant,  it  might  have  moved  out  ot 
Pittsburgh. 

The  following  year,  in  1950,  the  Gateway 
Center  project  began.  Gateway  Center  had 
been  conceived  and  planned  3  years  before 
the  federally  assisted  program  came  Into  be- 
ing. It  was  one  o*  the  very  first  projects  to 
be  undertaken  In  the  country,  and  Is  also 
one  of  the  most  successful. 


The  project  covers  a  23 -acre  downtown 
area,  which  has  been  transformed  from  an 
eyesore  Into  a  handsome  complex  of  new 
buildings  and  landscaped  plazas.  More  than 
20,000  people  are  now  employed  in  the  proj- 
ect area,  five  times  the  number  before  re- 
development. Tax  assessments  have  In- 
creased fivefold.  Seven  office  structures-  an 
800-room  hotel;  a  27-story  apartment  build- 
ing with  311  units;  4  underground  parking 
garages;  and  the  pedestrian  plazas  represent 
an  Investment  of  $135  milUon. 

It  was  this  local  activity,  and  the  spectacu- 
lar results  It  brought,  that  created  the  pub- 
lic support  for  Pittsburgh's  participation  In 
a  much-expanded  program,  when  Federal  as- 
sistance became  available. 

Plttsbiu-gh's  nine  federally  assisted  urban 
renewal  projects  comprise  894  acres.  These 
represent  some  $104  million  In  Federal  grant 
reservations.  The  projects  cover  a  wide 
range  of  neighborhood  types  and  geographic 
areas,  all  planned  to  improve  the  physical 
environment  of  Pittsburgh  and  build  sting- 
er economic  foundations.  But  there  are  also 
the  human  problems  which  stem  principally 
from  slum  living  and  conditions  of  poverty 
Under  the  community  renewal  program  con- 
ciuTent  studies  and  actions  are  imderway  to 
attack  these  human  problems.  URA  has  pro- 
vided a  $900,000  grant  for  the  CRP.  Follow- 
ing Is  a  brief  synopsis  of  each  project 

Lower  Hill,  begun  in  1956,  was  formerly 
a  95-acre  concentration  of  slums,  adjacent 
to  the  central  business  district;  1,300  struc- 
tures were  removed,  and  reconstruction  U 
completed  or  underway  on  two-thirds  of 
the  area.  A  new  civic  arena,  costing  $22 
million,  has  been  in  use  since  September 
1961,  and  a  396-unlt  apartment  building  u 
occupied.  Also  completed  are  a  synagogue, 
a  bank,  a  highway  connector,  and  a  2  200- 
car  parking  garage.  Underway  is  the'  $27 
million  Chatham  Center,  which  will  consist 
of  a  hotel-office  building  and  an  apartment 
house.  A  center  for  the  arts  Is  planned  for 
the  area. 

Chateau  Street  West,  a  98-acre  area  on  the 
North  Side,  U  planned  for  light  Industrial 
use.  Included  are  warehouses,  distribution 
services,  and  similar  activities  essential  to 
the  economic  health  of  the  city.  Almost  aU 
of  the  58  acres  of  cleared  land  has  been  re- 
developed. Twenty-five  sites  have  been  sold 
or  committed,  and  18  buildings  are  com- 
pleted or  under  construction. 

East  Liberty,  formerly  254  acres  of  mixed 
uses,  including  a  local  commercial  center. 
Half  of  the  area  Is  to  be  used  for  new  hcwnes 
and  business  buildings,  new  streets  parka, 
off-street  parking,  and  other  public  facUl- 
ties.  The  other  half  Is  to  xindergo  extensive 
rehablUtatlon.  Started  or  completed  to  date 
are  about  $15  million  In  private  and  $3  mil- 
lion In  public  construction.  Renewal  will 
make  possible  an  increase  of  1.600  residents 
In  new  apartment  and  single-family  resi- 
dences. Three  pedestrian  malls  will  be  de- 
veloped, retaining  most  of  the  existing  com- 
mercial activities. 

Allegheny  Center,  a  79-acre  area.  10  mln- 
utee'  walk  from  downtown.  Bordered  on 
three  sides  by  100  acres  of  city  parks.  It 
contains  a  library,  planetarium,  schools,  and 
churches.  Designed  to  be  "a  city  within  a 
city,"  It  Is  being  developed  with  216  town- 
houses.  1335  apartments,  a  professional 
building,  2  department  stores,  an  enclosed 
shopping  center,  a  multilevel  parking  garage, 
and  a  public  square.  The  redevelopera,  of 
which  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  Is  the 
largest,  are  investing  $60  million.  Tills  pro- 
ject Is  the  springboard  for  some  $276  million 
o*  public  and  private  development  now  In 
progress  on  the  North  Side. 

Bluff  Street,  adjacent  to  Lower  Bin  and 
downtown,  was  a  deteriorated  residential 
area.    Most  of  the  cleared  land  U  being  sold 
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to  Duquesne  University  for  campus  expan- 
sion, which  will  permit  a  doubling  of  stu- 
dent eru'ollment  to  11,000.  Several  dormi- 
tories and  a  student  activities  building  are 
complete  or  under  construction.  A  science 
center  Is  soon  to  be  started,  and  a  350-unlt 
apartment  structure  Is  planned. 

Stadliun,  an  84-acre  area  of  railroad, 
warehouse,  and  scrap  metal  usee.  This  will 
be  the  site  of  the  city's  55.000-seat  sports 
stadium.  Immediately  adjacent  to  downtown. 
Construction  Is  scheduled  to  start  by  mld- 
1966, 

Homewood  North,  the  city's  first  full-scela 
rehabilitation  project.  One  hundred  and 
seventeen  acres  of  existing  single-family 
homes  will  be  upgraded,  along  with  extensive 
public  Improvements.  A  limited  amoiint  of 
clearance  will  provide  land  for  some  90  new 
needs. 

Woods  Run.  approved  for  planning  In  No- 
vember 1965,  is  a  126-acre  area  adjoining 
Chateau  Street  West.  It  is  primarily  an  In- 
dustrial area  with  some  residential  Inter- 
mixed. Eighty-four  percent  of  the  buildings 
low-coet  dwelling  units  to  meet  relocation 
cleared  and  the  topography  improved.  The 
land  will  be  made  available  for  Industrial 
use  as  part  of  the  program  for  Improving  the 
city's  economy. 

Federal-Anderson,  now  In  preliminary 
planning.  This  64-acre  tract  of  riverfront 
land  adjoins  the  stadium  area  on  the  Lower 
North  Side.  It  Is  planned  for  varied  reuses 
to  supplement  the  stadium  complex. 

This  la  the  Plttsbiu^h  program  that 
prompted  Mayor  Barr  to  say  recentiy:  "Urban 
renewal  has  been  the  salvation  of  a  city  that 
20  years  ago  seemed  doomed  to  darkness  and 
decline." 

CITIZEN    PASTICIPATIOIC 

portance  consistently  expanded.  Both  com- 
munlty-wlde  and  neighborhood  groups  are 
Involved.  At  the  present  time,  at  least  60 
nonpartisan  coimclls,  associations,  and  ccm- 
mltteea  are  organized.  They  speak  and  act 
for  homeowners,  tenants,  and  business  In- 
terests In  practically  every  neighborhood  of 
,the  city. 

The  most  active  groups  are  In  neighbor- 
hoods presently  undergoing  renewal  or 
scheduled  for  renewal  action.  TTirou^ 
chosen  representatives,  these  citizens  groups 
have  continuing  liaison  and  work  closely 
with  the  mayor's  office,  the  redevelopment 
authority,  and  the  department  of  city  plan- 
ning. In  all  cases,  minority  representation 
la  present. 

The  prime  cohesive  fcM-ce  la  the  Allegheny 
Conference  on  Community  Development, 
consisting  ot  126  citizen  sponsors.  This 
organization,  for  over  20  years,  has  exerted 
an  Important  Influence  In  arousing  com- 
munity understanding  and  Bupp>ort  for  up- 
grading programs.  The  conference  has  been 
responsible  for  establishing  a  pattern  of 
public-private  action  which  has  spread 
throughout  the  community.  It  has  directly 
fostered  the  organization  of  other  civic  com- 
mittees to  meet  specific  community  needs. 

In  1957,  the  Allegheny  Conference  spon- 
sored AcUon-HouBlng,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
agency  created  to  bring  about  better  hoiislng 
and  neighborhoods  In  Pittsburgh.  Ite  fi- 
nancial support  ccones  from  many  sources. 
It  has  sponsored  and  encouraged  the  forma- 
tion of  various  citizens  groups  In  renewal 
areas,  such  aa  the  Homewood-Brushton  Citi- 
zens Renewal  Council,  described  below.  In 
addition  to  the  Homewood-Brushton  pro- 
gram, Action-Housing  is  carrying  out  a  6- 
year  demonstration  program  of  nel^bor- 
bood  revltallzatlon  financed  by  a  Ford 
Foundation  grant  with  local  matching  funds. 
Action-Housing's  Pittsburgh  development 
fund,  a  $1.0  mllllock  revovlng  loan  fund, 
waa  set  up  through  loana  and  grants 
from  local  foundations,  banka,  utilities.  In- 
dustrial cori>oratlons,  and  departament  store*. 
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The  fund  haa  provided  financial  assistance  to 
builders  and  developers  that  has  made  possi- 
ble several  large  private  housing  develop- 
ments. 

In  1959.  ACnON-Houslng  sponsored  a 
pilot  Neighborhood  Urban  Extension  group 
at  the  Invitation  of  neighborhood  residents. 
Named  the  Homewood-Brushton  Citizens 
Renewal  Council.  It  was  worked  closely  with 
the  city  planning  commission  In  developing 
a  long-range  plan  for  the  900-acre  Home- 
wood-Brufihton  area.  The  council  has  formed 
the  Homewood  North  Conservation  Commit- 
tee to  work  with  the  redevelopment  authority 
In  the  execution  of  the  118-acre  Homewood 
North  conservation  project  The  council 
publishes  a  neighborhood  newspaper  and 
operates  a  housing  clinic.  The  clinic  assists 
residents  In  Improving  dwellings,  advises  on 
re{>alrs  and  rehabilitation  necessary  to  up- 
grade homes  to  project  standards,  and  ar- 
ranges for  mortgage  financing  to  accomplish 
the  work. 

To  stimulate  homeowner  Interest  and  en- 
courage participation  by  residents,  the  re- 
development authority's  rehabilitation  de- 
partment recently  compiled  a  questionnaire 
on  residents'  rXerm.  attitudes,  and  opinions. 
It  was  circulated  with  the  aid  of  the 
committee. 

The  questionnaire's  significance  is  its  com- 
prehensiveness. It  provides  the  means  of 
evaluating  each  resident's  views  on  a  whole 
range  of  subjects.  Its  major  concern  is  with 
the  residents'  personal  preferences  and  atti- 
tudes regarding  housing  and  environmental 
factors.  Specific  questions  cover  such  Items 
as  the  respondent's  own  hovislng — adequacy, 
size,  condition,  rental  or  ownership  status, 
and  cost.  Also  the  resident  la  asked  to 
classify  the  housing  In  his  own  Individual 
block  and  the  neighborhood  at  large.  There 
are  additional  questions  on  the  kind  of  new 
housing  the  neighborhood  needs,  by  type, 
price  or  rental:  traffic  control:  public  Im- 
provements; adequacy  of  police,  fire,  garbage 
removal,  and  other  public  services;  SLnd 
schools.  Also  tested  are  the  respondent's 
familiarity  with  the  project  objectives.  It 
seeks  to  ascertain  the  Individual's  personal 
opinions  regarding  the  Homewood  neighbor- 
hood and  whether  the  resident  will  stay  in 
the  neighborhood  or  move  away.  Copies  of 
the  questionnaire  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Council  Office.  920  Homewood  Avenue. 
Pittsburgh. 

A  le-mllllmeter  film.  "The  Voice  Prom  the 
Street."  has  been  made  by  station  KDKA  In 
Pittsburgh,  depleting  the  activities  of  the 
council.  The  30-mlnute  film  Is  available  on 
loan,  at  no  charge,  from  the  Library.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Washington.  DC.  30410. 

Another  agency.  Community  Organizations 
of  Pittsburgh  (CO-OP) .  was  founded  In  1963. 
CO-OP  coordinates  the  activities  of  a  num- 
ber of  neighborhood  groups.  By  the  end  of 
1964,  30  neighborhood  groups  were  affiliated 
with  OO-OP  and  12  others  were  prospective 
affiliates.  CO-OP's  main  function  Is  to  rep- 
resent neighborhoods  In  issues  of  cltywlde 
scope  and  to  encourage  citizen  support  for- 
capltal  Improvements.  Improved  public  serv- 
ices, code  administration,  and  other  cltywlde 
services. 

In  1964.  the  Mayor's  Conrunlttee  on  Human 
Resources  was  formed.  This  agency  admin- 
isters the  community  action  program  under 
the  economic  opportunity  program.  The 
executive  director  of  the  redevelopment  au- 
thority Is  a  member  of  this  comnUttee.  Thus, 
a  constant  coordination  of  the  urban  re- 
newal and  antl  poverty  programs  Is  assured. 

Dosens  of  other  neighborhood  organisa- 
tions are  In  operation,  representing  resi- 
dents of  Individual  areas.  These  meet  reg- 
ularly with  public  and  private  agencies  to 
present  the  views  of  the  residents  In  matters 
affecting  their  neighborhoods. 


Inadequacj  of  Oar  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINCTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Hoyt  S. 
Haddock  which  appeared  In  the  NMU 
Pilot,  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Martime  Union  of  America.  In  capsule 
form  tills  article  goes  to  the  veiy  core 
of  the  merchant  marine  crisis. 

Mr.  Haddock  is  executive  secretary  of 
the     AFL-CIO     Maritime     Committee. 
Hereafter  Is  his  article: 
Lrr's  Fact  It.  Mr.  McNam^ra.  We  Just  Don't 
Have  the  Ships 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  again  st-it«d 
that  the  current  merchant  marine  Is  ade- 
quate to  meet  emergency  Defense  Depart- 
ment needs.  Apparently,  the  Secretary  Is 
not  aw.ire  of  the  extreme  hardships  that  have 
been  placed  on  the  U.S.  fleet  and  merchant 
seamen  to  meet  the  Vietnam  situation  to 
date  or  he  Is  too  stubborn  to  admit  he  was 
wrong  In  his  appraisal  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine In  1963. 

The  number  of  ships  necessary  to  fulfill 
any  degree  of  military  commitment  Is  not 
available  because  of  Its  classified  nature. 
One  reason  It  Is  classified  Is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  does  not  want  the  people 
to  know  Just  how  Inadequate  our  merchant 
marine  Is.  Another  reason  for  keeping  the 
planning  classified  Is  that  It  would  expose 
our  weaknesses  to  our  enemies. 

The  Secretary's  announcement  and  his  past 
actions,  however,  lead  us  to  believe  that  this 
statement  of  adequacy  Is  completely  out  of 
step  with  the  facts  and  with  the  degree  of 
commitment  the  Government  Is  now  plan- 
ning In  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  In.-Mlequacy  In  terms  of  fulfilling  mili- 
tary requirements  of  the  current  fleet  can 
be  demonstrated  by  comparing  the  current 
fleet  with  the  fleet  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war  and  the  Increase  necessary  at 
that  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  there 
were  61.550  seamen  on  board  the  privately 
owned  and  Government-owned  ships  under 
bareboat  amd  general  agency  charters.  The 
number  ot  seamen  Increased  to  99.700  by 
January  1,  1952,  to  meet  the  Korean  sltua- 
Uon. 

To  meet  the  shipping  requirements  for 
Korea,  the  number  of  ships  was  Increased  04 
percent  between  June  1950  and  January  1963. 
Over  tills  same  period,  the  number  of  seamen 
Increased  by  93  percent.  This  Increase  In 
ships  was  necessary  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American-flag  ships  were  carrying  43  percent 
of  our  Imports  and  exports  in  1950  and  1951. 

Between  1950  and  1965  our  Imports  and 
exports  Increased  by  191  percent,  but  the 
actual  tons  carried  on  U.S. -flat;  ships  de- 
creased by  43  percent.  (In  1950  US-flag 
ships  carried  43  percent  of  the  Imports  and 
exports  and  In  1984  carried  8.3  percent.) 
The  tonnage  carried  on  U.8.-flag  ships  In 
1964  would  have  to  be  Increased  by  419  per- 
cent to  bring  the  carriage  up  to  the  43  per- 
cent carried  In  1950. 

In  terms  of  numbers  of  seamen  and  ships, 
the  current  number  would  have  to  be  In- 
creased by  approximately  100  percent  to 
equal  the  number  In  service  during  the  Ko- 
rean war.  This  increase  would  be  larger  If 
It  was  projected  from  the  beginning  of  the 
buUdup  last  year. 


While  these  figures  do  not  show  precise 
numbers  of  ships  or  seamen  necessary  in  case 
of  a  national  emergency,  they  do.  however, 
shed  light  on  the  statement  that  the  U.S.- 
flag  merchant  marine  Is  "adequate." 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  whether 
the  Secretary  Is  right  or  wrong  Is  the  fact 
that  the  basic  responsibility  for  promoting 
an  American-flag  merchant  marine  does  not 
reside  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 
This  resiwnsiblllty  belongs  to  the  Maritime 
Administrator.  In  developing  a  merchant 
marine,  the  M.^rltime  Administrator  should 
be  guided  by;  the  number  of  ships  necessary 
to  meet  emergency  military  needs — the  ab- 
solute minimum  below  which  we  should 
never  drop  to  Insure  our  own  survival.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Administrator  has  the 
clear  responsibility  to  work  toward  a  goal 
of  at  least  50  percent  of  ail  our  waterborne 
commerce  on  U.S. -flag  ships. 

But  Instead,  the  Maritime  Administrator 
accepts  these  broad  questionable  statements 
of  adequacy  for  defense  and  then  further 
compounds  the  fleets'  inadequacy  by  using 
them  as  maximums  above  which  Government 
participation  should  not  be  extended. 

The  Administrator  further  abdicates  his 
responsibility  when  he  advocates  building 
In  foreign  yards.  Further,  he  projects  a  pro- 
gram with  no  passenger  ships  and  less  cargo 
ships  manned  with  less  seamen  to  carry  less 
cargo. 
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Our  Aging  Merchantmen  and  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerned citizens  from  every  part  of  this 
Nation  arc  growing  increasingly  alarmed 
at  the  crisis  condition  of  this  country's 
merchant  marine  fleet.  Spokesmen  from 
labor  unions,  from  shipbuilding  com- 
panies, from  importer  and  export  asso- 
ciations, from  the  military  associations, 
and  from  the  national  press  are  ex- 
pressing their  alarm  at  the  degeneration 
that  has  taken  place  in  all  phases  of 
our  merchant  marine.  It  seems,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  burdens  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  have  revealed  a  pandora's  box 
of  troubles:  lack  of  trained  pilots  and 
merchant  marine  oCacere;  lack  of  young, 
able  crewmen;  most  ships  over  20  years 
of  sige  and  in  drastic  need  of  repairs; 
lack  of  an  adequate  replacement  and 
ship  construction  program ;  loss  of  inter- 
national trade  routes  to  foreign  competi- 
tors; and  total  decay  in  this  Nation's 
leadership  on  the  high  seas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  the  administration  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to  de- 
velop a  national  maritime  policy.  The 
realities  of  the  mess  in  the  merchant 
marine  make  it  very  clear  that  under 
this  administration  there  simply  is  no 
national  maritime  policy.  Where  is  the 
leadership,  Mr.  Speaker?  What  is  the 
Maritime  Administration  doing,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  this  serious  crisis? 

One  of  the  most  able  spokesman  ex- 
pressing alarm  is  the  maritime  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
who  has  authored  an  article  appearing 


in  the  April  1966  issue  of  the  Navy 
magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States.  This  article 
points  out  many  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  our  merchant  marine  in  support- 
ing the  defense  effort  in  Vietnam.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the  article  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of 
Members  of  Congress: 

OtTB  Aging  Merchantmen  and  Vietnam 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

Supplies  are  being  transported  to  Ameri- 
can troops  In  Vietnam  via  a  pipeline  of 
rustbuckets. 

Although  this  may  seem  a  rather  harsh 
description  of  the  Victory  and  World  War 
n-built  ships  forming  the  supply  line  to  the 
"brushflre  war"  6,000  miles  away,  the  fact 
is  that  most  of  the  240  cargo  carriers  are 
more  than  20  years  old.  And  In  a  relatively 
few  more  years,  these  rustbuckets  literally 
will  cnmible  up  Into  the  same  red  lead  dust 
and  scrap  from  which  they  originally  were 
poured  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
was  desperate  for  bottoms  to  transport  ma- 
terials to  defeat  the  Axis  powers  In  the 
greatest  war  In  history.  Those  same  bot- 
toms managed  to  carry  the  United  States 
through  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  the  Suez 
Canal  crisis. 

Even  though  they  certainly  will  not  be 
able  to  perform  In  another  limited  or  major 
war,  nothing  (literally)  is  being  done  to 
replace  them  because  of  the  misconception 
that  supplies  and  troops  eventually  will  aU 
go  by  air  and  the  fact  that,  thus  far,  the 
relics  have  managed  to  do  the  Job  for  Viet- 
nam. However,  there  Is  some  uncertainty 
•8  to  whether  they  would  survive  Viet- 
nam should  It  stretch  Into  a  prolonged 
engagement. 

REPAIRS  AND  MORE  REPAIRS 

The  vast  amounts  of  continuing  repairs 
after  reactivation  and  the  objections  being 
raised  by  the  englneroom  crews  because  of 
the  strain  to  keep  the  ships  In  operation  In- 
dicates that  Uncle  Sam  will  be  fortunate  If 
he  gets  through  the  current  minor  conflict 
with  this  collection  of  ancient  hulls.  Those 
fully  aware  of  the  situation  are  gravely  con- 
cerned that  nothing  is  being  done  to  build 
a  fleet  of  ships  for  the  next  Korea  or  Viet- 
nam. Such  a  crisis  situation  Is  more  likely 
than  ever  since  Great  Britain  and  our  other 
Western  allies  have  turned  over  the  respon- 
sibility for  freedom  In  the  world  to  the 
United  States. 

The  theory  that  airlift  wlU  replace  seallft 
should  certainly  be  dispelled  by  events  sur- 
rounding Vietnam  and  other  recent  crises 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  Immediately 
groped  about  for  available  merchant  ships 
should  they  be  needed — such  as  In  the 
Cuban  crisis  In  1963. 

Airlift  will  Improve  and  carry  Increasing 
tonnages,  but  ships  will  continue  to  trans- 
port 90  to  98  percent  of  the  supplies  and  a 
large  percentage  of  troops.  In  the  15-year 
span  laetween  Korea  and  Vietnam,  alrUft 
only  increased  its  "war  lift"  by  1  percent 
which  means  that  98  percent  of  the  supplies 
and  two  of  three  troops  going  to  Vietnam 
have  moved  by  water  Just  as  they  have  since 
the  United  States  first  became  Involved  over- 
was  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Prom 
that  time,  when  100  percent  moved  on  the 
oceans,  airlift  has  taken  away  only  2  percent 
of  the  total. 

Just  as  ships  today  are  carrying  98  percent 
of  the  supplies,  so  they  wlU  be  needed  for 
•s  large — or  nearly  as  large — a  proportion  In 
»  similar  "skirmish"  15  or  20  years  hence. 
The  question  now  U  whether  they  will  be 
svaUable. 

THREE     HUNDRED     SEVENTY     WSTS     SHIPS 

In  order  to  keep  materials  flowing  to  our 
335.000  servicemen  in  Vietnam  and  the  85.000 
others  m  southeast  Asia,   the  Military  Sea 
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Transportation  Service  had  expanded  its  en- 
tire nucleus  fleet  through  charters  and  de- 
mothbalUng  370  ships  by  March  1,  1966,  with 
more  being  added  regularly.  This  figure  was 
equal  to  what  MSTS  had  at  lU  peak  for  Korea 
alone  In  August  1953 — but  there  are  major 
differences.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

1.  The  101  Victory  ships  taken  out  of 
mothballs  for  Vietnam  were  In  much  poorer 
condition  and  some  14-15  years  older  than 
when  they  were  used  for  the  other  Asian 
seallft. 

2.  The  supply  lines  to  Korea  were  much 
shorter  because  Japan  was  under  the  rule 
of  Gen.  Douglas ,  A.  MacArthur  and  thus 
vast  amounts  of  supplies  were  handled  from 
staging  areas  in  Japan. 

3.  There  were  no  massive  logjams  In  Kor- 
ean ports,  causing  ships  to  be  backed  up  for 
from  6  weeks  to  90  days  at  a  clip  as  has 
occurred  In  Vietnam. 

4.  Seamen  were  more  readily  available  be- 
cause of  the  greater  number  of  American- 
flag  ships  still  on  the  high  seas  after  World 
War  n. 

The  critical  dependency  of  the  United 
States  on  World  War  n  vessels — particularly 
the  Victory  and  Liberty  types  which  make 
up  most  of  the  reserve  fleet — was  pointed  up 
In  February  1966,  when  the  British  insur- 
ance tinderwrtters  raised  the  premiums  on 
cargoes  moving  on  all  warbuUt  vessels  and 
those  20  years  or  older. 

RELE^EO    A    BIT 

The  British  Insurance  Industry,  which  sets 
the  pace  for  the  entire  world,  relented  on 
American  berth-line  vessels  other  than  Vlc- 
torys  on  the  premise  that  they  are  main- 
tained in  flrst-class  condition  due  to  the 
stringent  demands  of  the  Coast  Guard.  But 
when  the  premium  Increase  was  first  an- 
nounced, 71  percent  of  the  American  berth- 
line  fleet — the  cream  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine — was  threatened  because  that 
portion  of  It  Is  20  years  or  older.  Only  7  to 
10  percent  of  the  berth-line  vessels  of  foreign 
steamship  companies  are  of  that  vintage. 

Even  though  the  insurance  premium  Is  not 
applicable  to  mlUtary  cargoes  and  ships,  it  Is 
significant  that  so  many  of  the  bottoms  on 
which  officials  In  key  positions  In  Govern- 
ment had  been  banking  for  America's  pro- 
tection— apparently  until  the  year  2000 — 
were  considered  "out  of  class"  early  this  year. 
This  Is  as  true  of  Vlctc«-y  ships  that  have 
been  given  the  best  of  care  as  thoee  from 
the  reserve  fleets  which  had  been  given  mini- 
mal or  less  care  while  moored  together  in 
the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  James  Rivers 
around  to  Olympla,  Wash.  The  condition  of 
the  reserve  ships  has  been  reflected  on  every 
trip  to  Vietnam  as  they  break  down  coming 
and  going,  annoying  the  crews  and  Depart- 
ments of  Defense  no  end. 

But  the  fact  is  that,  because  there  were 
so  many  bottoms — 1,500  In  all —  In  this  coun- 
try's reserve  fleets,  there  has  been  a  great  re- 
luctance to  build  up  the  American  merchant 
marine.  Nobody  gave  It  much  thought  that 
these  World  War  n  relics  could  not  last  for- 
ever. 

Robert  Moot,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Installations  and  Logistics- 
Supply  Services,  did  point  out  before  the 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee on  February  9,  that  only  258  res^re 
ships  on  July  1.  1965,  had  a  speed  of  14 
knoU  or  more.  These  included  136  Victory* 
fitted  with  6.000  shaft  horsepower  turbines 
and  able  to  steam  at  15  knots  and  32  Vlctorys 
with  8,500  horsepower  turbines  and  a  speed 
of  16.5  knots.  The  others  had  a  TtmTir«iiT»^ 
speed  of  14  knots.  However,  the  bull  of  tbe 
reserve  vesseU  were  Llbertys  with  a  speed  at 
only  10  knots  which  the  Defense  Department 
no  longer  described  as  "assets." 

M 'DONALD'S  CONCISN 

Admiral  David  L.  McDonald,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  Indirectly  referred  to  Um  lnad»- 
quacles  of  the  reserve   vessels  in   a  recent 


statement  in  which  he  noted  that  "the  term 
'Inadequacy'  "  has  many  facets. 

"A  fleet  of  World  War  n  ships,  .pr  aircraft, 
may  have  adequate  lift  capacity  but  may  be 
so  deficient  in  other  ways — speed,  vulner- 
abUlty,  reaction  time — as  to  make  them  of 
marginal  utUlty  In  certain  types  of  wartime 
employment,"  he  stated.  "For  example,  what 
may  be  adequate  for  a  very  limited  situation, 
where  plenty  of  time  Is  avaUable  and  there 
Is  no  In-translt  opposition,  may  not  be  at  all 
adequate  In  a  large-scale  war  with  major 
naval  opposition. 

"The  United  States  now  has  about  900  pri- 
vately owned,  active  ships  engaged  In  ocean- 
borne  commerce.  Of  the  600  engaged  in  for- 
eign trade,  about  60  tankers  have  speeds  of 
about  16  knots  and  about.  116  dry  cargo 
ships  In  operation  or  btilldlng  have  speeds 
over  20  knots.  The  remainder  are  slower 
ships. 

THE  DELUSION  DIES  HARD 

"Slow  Ships  are  vulnerable  and  become 
more  vulnerable  with  each  passing  year. 

"In  an  emergency,  foreign  and  allied  ships 
may  not  be  made  available  to  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  they  are  needed  most." 

In  that  carefully  worded  statement  Ad- 
miral McDonald  dispelled  many  thoughts 
that  had  prevaUed  in  Washington  circles  re- 
garding the  adequacy  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  richest  nation  on  earth  and  its 
ability  to  depend  on  the  ships  of  its  "friends  " 
It  has  been  primarily  because  of  the  belief 
that  there  were  plenty  of  ships  In  reserve  and 
that  Uncle  Sam  could  always  turn  to  foreign 
ships — a  delusion  after  history  had  proven 
It  to  be  otherwise  so  often — that  Washing- 
ton has  been  so  reluctant  to  take  major  steps 
to  Improve  that  vital  arm  of  seapower,  the 
merchant  marine. 

Another  major  difference  between  Korea 
and  Vietnam  was  the  fact  that  in  1965-66 
the  United  States  did  have  avaUable  a  hand- 
ful of  the  most  modem  cargo  ships  in  the 
world  and  did  use  a  few  that  had  been  built 
under  the  ship  replacement  program  for  sub- 
sidized operators.  More  would  have  been  on 
hand  if  the  Government  had  lived  up  to  Its 
commitment  In  the  replacement  program  and 
had  not  fallen  90  ships  behind  schedule  by 
1965  with  no  apparent  intention  of  trying 
to  catch  up  or  even  of  keeping  up  with  its 
previous  commitments  for  the  future. 

All  of  this  comes  at  a  time  when  the  United 
Statee  finds  more  of  the  free  world's  defense 
forced  upon  It,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  has  been  left  by  Great  Britain,  Prance 
and  others  to  fill  In  the  gape  In  sea  power! 
air  power  and  even  manpower. 

SUMMARY  or  SITUATION  ' 


As  the  buildup  in  Vietnam  keep*  increas- 
ing, the  merchant  shipping  picture  could 
be  summarized  thusly: 

1.  Bloc  obsolescence  actually  has  overcome 
the  Nation's  fleet,  but  the  vast  residue  from 
the  expensive  1940-45  period— the  "bulld-at- 
any-cost"  era— has  given  the  United  Statee 
a  false  sense  of  security  without  anyone  fully 
realizing  that  all  of  the  reserve  fleet  is  little 
more  than  "available  hulls"  while  two-thirds 
of  the  active  fleet  is  20  years  and  older 

2.  The  United  States  has  plummeted  to 
13th  position  In  the  wcwld  In  merchant  ship 
construction. 

3.  The  United  Statee  has  slipped  to  sixth 
posiUon  In  the  size  of  its  active  merchant 
fleet. 

4.  The  Russians  are  building  merchant  ves- 
sels as  rapidly  as  possible  throughout  the 
world— wherever  there  U  an  emjrty  ship- 
way — with  the  threat  and  promise  that  its 
merciiant  fleet  would  exceed  that  of  taie 
United  Stetee  In  8  to  4  years.  Not  only 
would  the  Russians  have  more  capacity,  but 
their  ships  would  be  modem. 

6.  MSTS  eetablished  a  precedent  by  In- 
viting foreign  shipowners  on  several  occa- 
sions to  bid  for  transporting  military  supplies 
to  Kurope,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Near 
and  the  Par  East. 
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6.  SubAldlMd  lines  aervlng  essential  trsde 
routes  have  fallen  back  on  foreign  sblps  be- 
CAUse  ao  many  of  theirs  had  been  taken  over 
foe  Vietnam.  In  the  a-mooth  period  from 
Jxily  1  to  December  31.  19«5.  about  tia.SOO.- 
000  worth  of  business  normally  carried  by 
these  Ameiican-fla^  berth  line  operators  had 
been  turned  over  to  foreign  ships  because 
there  werent  anouch  American  bottoms  on 
these  oommerclal  trade  routes. 

7.  Crews  aboard  several  foreign  ships  char- 
tered to  carry  strategic  supplies  to  South 
Vietnam  btUked  at  going  there,  and  the 
supplies  were  held  up  until  American  ships 
could  be  substltutetl. 

8.  By  December  27.  1965.  the  demand  for 
both  U.S.-flag  and  foreign  ships  had  conserv- 
aUvely  driven  the  charter  market  for  time 
charter  vessels  of  one  or  two  voyages  upward 
by  more  than  35  percent  over  the  previous 
year  and  similarly  Increased  the  used  ship 
sales  prices.  The  escalaUon  continued  to 
Eplral  Into  19M. 

SHIPPtNC  N1CKTMASE 

During  the  first  7  months  after  President 
Johnson  last  July  made  the  initial  an- 
nouncement of  a  stepup  In  US.  participation 
In  Vietnam,  the  shipping  situation  could 
best  be  described  as  a  nightmare.  This  was 
due  to  an  obvious  lack  of  planning  and  coor- 
dination. Inadequate  pier  space  and  ware- 
housing, plus  the  lack  of  basic  stevedore 
equipment  for  cargo  handling,  were  cited  as 
partly  to  blame  for  the  congestion. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion (APL-CIO)  paid  expenses  and  salaries 
for  four  of  Its  top  men  to  go  to  Vietnam  as 
advisers  and  remain  until  the  crisis  was  past. 
Thomas  W.  Oleaaon.  ELA  president,  who  made 
two  survey  trips  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment, teetlfled  before  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  that  he  had 
been  told  by  VS.  Overasa  Mission  officials 
that  the  lack  of  funds  was  the  reason  there 
was  no  cargo-handling  equtpwnent  on  band 
In  the  South  Vietnamese  ports  to  faclUtlate 
the  discharging  of  ships  and  eliminate  the 
backlog  which,  at  one  point,  was  in  excess 
of  200  vessels.  Including  military,  commercial 
and  those  bearing  aid  cargoes. 

Finally,  in  February,  the  equipment  was 
brought  In  from  the  Phlllppinee.  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  By  the  end  of  February, 
the  Jamup  of  ships  was  sharply  reduced,  with 
81  reported  waiting  to  be  discharged. 

During  the  ourrent  good  weather  season, 
all-out  efforts  are  being  made  to  get  the 
cargo  handling  oompletely  caught  up.  If  It 
la  not  done  then,  some  offlclals  fear  that 
sccnblancea  of  the  nightmare  might  return 
by  June  when  more  supplies  will  be  pouring 
Into  the  area  and  the  monaooos  arrive. 

CONTAINVaSHTPS  ? 

Meanwhile,  the  Navy  Department  Is  ex- 
ploring the  feasibility  of  using  contalnenhlps 
for  Vietnam  to  further  expedite  the  unload- 
ing. OleasoQ  had  pointed  out  that  the  con- 
tainers ooxUd  serve  as  their  own  warehouses 
and.  If  made  out  of  plywood,  oould  later  be 
used  for  bizUding  materials.  Ths  oonUlnera 
could  be  discharged  much  faster  from  a 
regular  oontalnerablp.  In  fact.  It  is  said  that 
under  Ideal  conditions,  a  contalnerahlp  can 
discharge  as  much  cargo  in  8  hours  as  a  con- 
venUonal  ship  can  In  4  days. 

However,  here  acaln  the  sUtus  of  the  mer- 
chant marlxj*  reveals  a  dearth  of  container- 
ships.  Tboae  which  are  available  all  have 
been  ocnverted  from  World  War  n-buUt 
vesselsi  They.  too.  are  appraaclUng  the  rust- 
bucket  stage  and  woxUd  not  be  wsfui  in 
anoth«r  emergency  because  theU  time — like 
most  oC  the  preaent-day  American  merchant 
marine — Is  running  out> 
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Citizen  Participation  in  Potomac  Planning 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
active  participation  of  local  officials  and 
Interested  citizens  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  Potomac  River  Basin.  Citizen  ac- 
tion, in  fact,  is  an  essential  element  in 
the  planning  Itself,  for  many  aspects  of 
Potomac  conservation  and  development 
must  be  explored,  defined  and  imple- 
mented by  the  people  who  live,  work,  and 
pay  taxes  in  this  mighty  basin. 

Last  week  communication  among  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials,  local  officials, 
and  Interested  groups  and  individuals 
was  greatly  advanced  during  two  very 
successful  day-long  citizens'  workshops 
on  Potomac  Basin  planning,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation.  The  first,  held  at  Hagers- 
town  on  March  31.  focused  on  the  west- 
em  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  portions 
of  the  basin.  The  second,  at  Cacapon 
Bute  Park  in  West  Virginia,  was  devoted 
primarily  to  that  segment  of  the  region. 
Both  workshops  prompted  lively  discus- 
sion of  plans  and  alternatives,  and 
Epurred  citizens  to  consider  ways  to 
organize  their  efforts  toward  their  com- 
mon goals. 

The  possibilities  for  citizens  organi- 
zations were  outlined  at  both  workshops 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Howe  of  the  Conservation 
Foundation.  Because  his  address  pre- 
sents clearly  the  alternative  paths  for 
civic  action,  and  summarizes  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  other  river  basins  I 
bring  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress. 

Cnnc  Action  in  Rivxa  Basins 
(By  Sydney  Howe,  the  Conservation  Founda- 
tion at  Citizens'  Workshops  on  Potomac 
Basin  Planning.  Hagerstown.  Md.,  March 
31.  1966,  and  Cacapon  SUle  Park,  W.  Va, 
AprU  1, 1066) 

This  basin  certainly  has  had  lU  share  of 
attention  from  Oovemment  planners.  And 
I  don't  think  it  takes  any  crystal  balling 
at  aU  to  suggest  that  the  actions  of  Govern - 
ment  on  the  Potomac  are  going  to  Increase 
markedly. 

Both  the  Federal  and  SUte  representa- 
tives Involved  In  the  present  Potomac  plan- 
ning acknowledge  that  their  most  Important 
challenge  Is  to  come  up  with  a  method  of 
administering  the  basin  s  water  and  related 
land  resources  In  which  all  the  governments 
concerned  are  appropriately  represented.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  we  wlU  see  at  least  one  proposal  for 
some  kind  of  river  basin  sgency  snd  that  the 
legUUtlon  to  create  It  will  appear  In  Con- 
gress and  before  State  legislatures  In   1967. 

A  new  Potomac  Basin  organization  is  apt 
to  have  authority  to  administer  functions 
which  now  are  handled  separately  by  Tti' 
•ral.  State,  and  local  governments.  The 
question  I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  today 
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Is  "Do  we  have  now  In  this  basin  adequate 
civic  participation  In  planning  and  manage- 
ment  of  river  resources  to  permit  such  aa 
Interstate  agency  to  function  as  it  should  la 
a  democratic  society?" 

River  basin  planners  and  managers  have 
problems,  and  they  face  Issues,  that  are  very 
difficult  to  treat  without  a  tangible  public 
constituency  with  which  to  consult.  TY) 
be  sure.  It  U  their  responsibility,  to  soms 
extent,  to  cultivate  that  constituency  and 
help  It  function.  But.  at  the  same  time.  Gov. 
ernment  offlclals  can  hardly  be  blamed  IX 
the  people  they  want  to  serve  are  neither  in- 
terested In  becoming  Involved  nor  organized 
to  do  so. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  we  have  now  in 
this  valley  In  the  way  of  civic  Involvement 
in  the  management  of  water  and  related 
land  resources.  While  there  are  some  hard- 
working  organizations,  I  think  It  Is  fair 
to  observe  that.  In  general,  we.  the  public, 
have  concerned  ourselves  with  our  river  (a) 
when  a  catastrophe  made  It  obvious  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  or  (b)  when  our 
water-related  needs  or  pleasures  were  chal- 
lenged or  presented  with  a  special  oppor- 
tunity. There  have  been  exceptions,  to  be 
sure,  but  extensive  discussions  of  our  river 
resources  have  arisen  mainly  when  a  flood,  a 
drought,  or  some  controversial  project  mads 
water  the  first  thing  to  talk  about  In  a  street- 
side  conversation.  And  the  communications 
media  have  resDonded   accordingly. 

There  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  appre- 
ciable participation  in  river  basin  matters 
from  time  to  time  by  specific  groups  Inter- 
ested In  certain  water-related  values.  Prl- 
y*te  organizations  have  taken  exceeding  in- 
terest In  such  subjects  as  fish  and  game. 
Hood  control,  conservation  of  small  water- 
sheds. poUuUon  control,  recreation  and  m- 
thetics.  Industrial  and  municipal  water  sup- 
plies, navigation,  hydroelectric  power,  agri- 
culture, and  others.  Their  activities  have 
certainly,  in  the  main,  been  beneficial.  A 
number  of  the  groups  organized  for  these 
purposes  Include  persons  who  Improve  com- 
munications with  other  groups.  For  exam- 
ple, the  industrialist  who  belongs  to  a  sports- 
men's club  may  broaden  the  tmderstandlng 
of  both  manufacturers  and  outdoorsmea 
concerning  water  pollution.  Many  of  these 
organizations  have  kept  public  officials  aware 
of  their  respecUve  Interests  In  a  moet  effec- 
tive and  desirable  way. 

But  there  has  been  evidence  that  private 
organiiauona  can  pull  together  or  fall  apart 
around  ceruin  Issues.  They  have  had.  and 
continue  to  have,  their  squabbles.  Perhaps 
they  always  will.  By  the  same  token,  they 
will  always  have  something  very  much  In 
common — the  Potomac  River  Basin.  As  Gov- 
ernment increases  iu  role  in  management  of 
the  nver,  there  will  be  more  and  more  poUcy 
Issues  and  administrative  decisions  on  which 
private  units,  operating  Individually,  will 
find  themselves  unable  to  conduct  objective 
and  technically  competent  reviews.  I  sub- 
mit that  It  Is  now  time  to  consider  what  can 
and  should  be  done  to  bring  the  civic  leader- 
ship of  this  basin  Into  a  balanced  and  com- 
plementary relationship  with  Government 
I^t's  look  for  a  moment  at  what  citizens 
have  done  m  some  other  basins.  In  taking 
this  look  It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  a 
civic  organization  can  be  good.  bad.  or  in- 
different. It  can  be  the  abject  servant  o* 
a  few  Oovemment  agencies  or  private  inter- 
esU  or  it  can  be  a  sensitive  and  responsive 
forum  In  which  river  basin  policies  are  tested 
and  continually  reviewed,  and  where  in  fact, 
a  good  deal  of  public  policy  originates. 

I  think  It  would  be  best  not  to  describe 
the    apedflc    oragnlzaUona    oC    other    river 


basins,  but  rather  to  point  out  some  of  th» 
forms  which  civic  action  has  taken  elsewhere. 
I  should  explain  that  my  own  experience 
has  been  largely  In  New  England,  although 
I  have  made  an  effort  to  keep  in  touch  with 
such  activity  throughout  the  country. 

First,  let's  consider  the  easy  kind  of  basln- 
wlde  activity,  the  type  we  have  to  some  ex- 
tent here  on  the  Potomac  and  which  exists 
lu  a  number  of  other  areas.  This  Is  the  case 
of  no  formal  organization  at  all,  but  appreci- 
able valleywlde  communication  among  spe- 
dal-purpoee  groups.  These  come  together 
once  In  a  while  at  a  conference,  usually  spon- 
sored by  Government,  and  they  communicate 
with  one  another  Informally.  Quite  com- 
monly, a  very  few  such  organizations  will 
take  the  lead  In  reviewing  and  criticizing  re- 
source management  programs.  The  ones 
that  carry  the  ball  are  apt  to  be  those  which 
are  best  financed  for  some  other  reason,  that 
U>  for  example,  an  Industrial  development 
organization  Interested  In  process  water  or 
a  conservation  organisation  with  strong  sup- 
port from  Its  national  office.  Good  citizen 
participation  occasionally  results  from  such 
efforts,  but  I  think  the  performance  has  been 
quite  spotty. 

A  second  type  of  citizen  group  Is  the  more 
or  less  loose  council  or  organizations,  repre- 
sentatives of  which  meet  together  at  regular 
Intervals  to  discuss  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. usuaUy  with  the  agreement  that  the 
oouncll  win  not  Itself  take  poeltlons  on  Issues. 
A  valley  councU  U  apt  to  have  a  low  budget 
and  depend  upon  a  few  willing  souls  or  better 
heeled  member  groups  to  do  the  administra- 
tive work.  It  can  provide  a  valuable  forum 
for  discussions  of  public  policy,  for  com- 
munications among  a  variety  of  Interests, 
and  for  the  enllghtment  of  each  Interest 
concerning  the  other's  problems. 

A  third  form  of  public  participation  In 
river  basin  matters  Is  the  formally  consti- 
tuted river  vaUey  association.  Such  an  or- 
ganization usually  has  a  professional  staff 
and  a  central  office  supported  by  dues-paying 
members.  The  membership  may  Include 
civic  organizations,  commercial  firms,  and 
Individuals.  The  association  Is  usually  run 
by  a  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  mem- 
bership and  representative  of  geographic 
divisions  and  water-using  Interests  within 
the  basin.  The  staff  may  become  deeply  in- 
volved m  investigating  issues  attending  wa- 
ter management  and  development.  Its  Job 
Is  to  keep  In  continuous  contact  with  public 
•gency  offlclals  and  field  representatives,  with 
Industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  private 
users  of  water  and  related  lands,  and  to  help 
tU  of  these  pull  In  directions  which  make 
sense  for  the  basin  as  a  whole. 

This  kind  of  association  often  avoids  tak- 
ing positions  on  local  Issues  concerning  only 
•mall  parts  of  Its  basin,  simply  because  In  a 
large  valley  there  are  too  many  controversies 
to  keep  up  with.  However,  I  believe  that 
such  an  organization  must  not  avoid  the 
major  issues  of  Its  region.  It  must  In  fact 
go  to  great  lengths  of  patience  and  persuasion 
to  help  various  InteresU  converge  on  common 
policies— and  then  pursue  those  policies 
aggressively. 

Prom  time  to  time  basin  associations 
(which  are  generally  tax-exempt)  are  able  to 
■ecure  relatively  large  grants  from  private 
and  sometimes  public  sources,  for  special 
projects.  Important  research  and  education 
endeavors  which  Government  cannot  under- 
take are  thus  handled  by  and  for  the  vaUev 
community. 

A  basin  of  the  Potomac's  size  may  also 
have,  in  addition  to  an  overall  valley  asso- 
ciation, citizen  groups  organized  on  tribu- 
tary watersheds.  Using  various  mechanisms, 
these  local  or  subreglonal  groups  pursue  con- 
servation programs  and  attack  problems  af- 
fecting their  tributary  areas  alone  and  have 
a  share,  as  well,  In  the  councils  at  the  valley 
Msoclatlon. 

ThU  has  been  a  partial  and  Imperfect  re- 
lew  of  some  of   the  routes  citizens  have 
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taken  to  effective  Involvement  In  river  basin 
affairs.  In  closing,  let  me  emphasize  that  I 
have  no  Intention  of  suggesting  exactly  what 
Potomac  Basin  citizens  ought  to  do  in  this 
connection,  but  I  would  suggest  that  we 
are  not  presently  orgEinlzed  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges already  here,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
which  will  be  upon  us  soon.  There  are  some 
organizations  that  could  become  components 
of  a  better  communication  process  In  the 
basin,  but  all  too  many  of  them  seem  cen- 
tered on  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
The  Potomac  Valley  Conservation  and  Rec- 
reation Council  provides  a  forum  and  an 
Information  service  for  Washington  area 
groups.  It  could  be  one  component  of  a 
broader  communication  process.  As  our  na- 
tional river,  the  Potomac  draws  special  at- 
tention from  national  organizations,  includ- 
ing our  workshop  sponsors  and  several  others, 
but  this  Is  not  "home  grown," 

To  be  sure,  many  of  the  river's  serious 
problems  originate  In  the  Washington  area, 
but  If  some  regular  system  for  Potomac 
baslnwlde  civic  action  In  Initiated.  I  hope 
very  much  that  Its  start  Includes  leadership 
from  the  upper  valley,  to  assure  that  this 
region  has  a  full  voice  In  Its  establishment 
and  operation. 

Ever  since  the  notices  about  this  work- 
shop went  out,  we  have  been  answering 
requests  hither  and  yon  for  Invitations.  This 
demand  and  today's  actual  turnout  Illustrate 
two  principal  facts:  you  who  exercise  civic 
leadership  In  this  part  of  the  basin  have  a 
deep  Interest  In  your  river  resources;  and 
you  are  willing  to  give  your  time  and  energy 
to  enhance  and  protect  these  resources.  You 
have  the  vital  ingredients  of  a  civic  action 
program.  In  West  Virginia,  county  com- 
mittees on  Potomac  planning  were  formed 
last  year,  and  we  have  heard  recommenda- 
tions for  the  same  In  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. Such  groups.  If  backed  at  the  grass- 
roots, may  have  real  Impact  as  and  when 
they  develop  channels  for  cooperation  with 
one  another. 

The  Conservation  Foundation  and  other 
sponsors  have  exerted  an  appreciable  effort 
to  arrange  workshops  and  disseminate 
Potomac  planning  information.  However, 
we  have  no  Intention  of  making  this  a  per- 
manent service.  I  don't  think  you  want  us 
to.  It's  your  valley  and  your  future.  We 
stand  ready  to  help,  but  you  should  run  the 
show.  It  Is  time  that  we  all  did  a  lot  more 
talking  and  planning  with  one  another  up 
and  down  this  valley. 


Puerto  Rican  Community  in  New  York 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF   NEW    TOkK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  New  York  City  has  been 
enriched  by  the  arrival  of  many  men 
and  women  from  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico — just  £is  in  earlier  decades  it  was 
enriched  by  the  arrival  of  Irish,  Italians. 
Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Chinese,  and 
others.  Puerto  Rico,  as  you  know,  Is 
thoroughly  American — but  it  is  a  comer 
of  America  that  is  distinguished  by  its 
Hispanic  culture.  Its  people  are  en- 
dowed with  personality  and  charm,  In- 
dustriousness  and  loyalty,  but  they  are 
also  handicapped  by  a  long  heritage  of 
poverty.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have 
come  to  New  York  in  search  of  a  better 
life.     We  welcome  them   and   we  are 


pleased  to  have  them  in  our  midst.  But 
we  are  aware  that  it  has  been  difficult 
for  them  to  adjust  to  our  culture — just 
as  it  was  difficult  for  earlier  Immigrant 
groups  to  adjust.  I  regard  their  pres- 
ence in  New  York  as  an  asset  to  our  city, 
both  culturally  and  economically.  But 
I  recognize  that  the  confrontation  of  the 
Hispanic  culture  of  Puerto  Rico  with  the 
culture  of  New  York  has  produced  some 
uncomfortable  situations. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  have  added  a  new 
and  zestful  spice  to  the  cosmopolitan 
flavor  of  our  city.  The  broth  within  the 
melting  pot  has  been  improved  by  their 
presence.  But  we  would  be  closing  our 
eyes  to  reality  if  we  did  not  recognize 
that  a  good  broth  takes  time  to  make,  to 
absorb  the  wonderful  spices  put  into  it. 
So  it  is  with  the  Puerto  Ricans,  who  are 
making  New  York  a  more  tasty,  and 
more  exciting  place  to  live. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  the  issue  of 
April  4,  published  an  excellent  study  by 
reporter  Paul  Hofmann  on  the  problems 
and  joys  of  the  Puerto  Rican  commimity 
in  New  York.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues, who  win  find  it  an  excellent  les- 
son in  how  our  diverse,  pulsating  society 
works: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  4,  1966] 
Rising  Hispanic  Migration  Heightens  Crrr 
Tensions 
(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
The  Influx  of  Spanish-speaking  people  In- 
to New  York,  which  had  tapered  off  during 
the  last  few  years,  is  on  the  rise  again,  caus- 
ing new  changes  and  tensions. 

The  newcomers  to  the  city  have  brought 
with  them  Caribbean  gaiety  and  garlshness. 
They  have  taught  New  Yorkers  to  dance  pa- 
changa  and  merengue.  and  are  teaching 
them — even  In  the  school  lunch  program — to 
eat  Creole  rice  and  beans,  Just  as  earlier  Im- 
migrants Introduced  the  city  to  bagels  and 
pizza. 

They  have  brought  some  problems  and  pro- 
tests. Indications  of  the  ferment  may  be 
seen  In  the  plans  of  Puerto  Rican  community 
organizations  to  parade  to  dty  hall  next  week 
to  present  demands  for  better  working  and 
living  conditions  and  in  the  proposal  of  a 
new  cltywlde  committee  to  create  a  general 
assembly  of  Hispanic  groups  to  discuss  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  Jobs  vrtth  Mayor  Lind- 
say. 

Such  community  efforts  are  often  marked 
by  characteristic  Latin  dissension.  However, 
the  community  ferment  Is  so  general  that  It 
has  prompted  Mayor  Lindsay  to  look  outside 
New  York  for  advice.  He  recently  named 
Teodoro  Moscoso,  a  well  known  Puerto  Ricaa 
economic  planner,  as  his  special  consultant 
on  Puerto  Rican  affairs.  Mr.  Moscoso  Is  ex- 
pected to  come  to  New  York  soon  for  the 
first  of  periodic  visits  In  his  new  role  as  a 
champion  of  Latin  causes  In  the  city. 

The  problems  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  In  the 
city  brought  the  Island's  Governor,  Roberto 
Schanchez  VlUela,  here  last  month.  He  and 
Mayor  Lindsay  laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
conference  of  New  York  City  and  Puerto 
Rican  government  offlclals  on  common  chal- 
lenges to  be  held  later  this  year — after  the 
election  for  Governor  of  New  York  State  In 
which  all  candidates  will  woo  the  Hispanic 
vote. 

One  out  of  seven  New  Yorkers  today  baa  . 
a  Latin  American  background.  The  Latin 
American  segment  Is  expected  to  achieve  even 
a  higher  ratio  because  of  its  high  birth  rate 
and  because  of  new  ImmlgraUon  from  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  lured  by  labor 
shortages  here. 

The  city  wlU  never  again  be  aa  It  was  be- 
fore the  Hispanic  wave  of  the  last  10  years. 
New  York  has  become  used  to  the  Sunday 
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dances  of  the  many  Puerto  Rlcan  hometown 
clubs,  which  are  among  the  few  places  out- 
side Greenwich  Village  where  whites  and 
Negroes  meet  aoclally,  to  the  umbrageous 
pride  of  even  the  poorest  Latins,  and  to  their 
clothes  that  always  seem  a  size  too  small. 

In  their  overcrowded  homes  with  the  wed- 
ding photo  invariably  on  display,  most  His- 
panic families  keep  television  and  radio  blar- 
ing simultaneously,  shedding  tears  to  such 
**novelas"  or  soap  operas  In  their  own  lan- 
guage as  "The  Angel  of  the  Barrio"  or  "The 
House  of  Sorrow." 

Voluble  Spanish  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  New  York's  symphony  of  soiuid.  It 
Is  spoken  behind  the  luncheon  counter.  In 
the  subway  and  on  Broadway.  A  Puerto 
Rlcan  elevator  operator  who  had  come  here 
a  number  of  years  ago  warned  two  newcom- 
ers recently  that  they  should  not  talk  so 
loud.  "People  here  don't  shout  as  we  do."  he 
e.-iplalnfid. 

CUT  I    ufrLvmct  kvident 

Still,  th«  Hispanic  New  Yorkers  are  pro- 
foundly Influenced  by  their  new  environ- 
ment. A  Caribbean  woman  buying  a  koeher 
chicken  explains:  "This  Is  guaranteed  fresh, 
not  old  and  froeen."  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Do- 
minican children  In  an  upper  West  Side 
.  neighborhood  that  In  10  years  has  turned 
from  Irish  to  Hispanic,  proudly  don  green 
costumes  for  a  Celtic-Caribbean  school 
dance. 

Relations  between  the  city's  estimated 
730.000  Puerto  Rlcans  and  other  New  Yorkers, 
whites  suid  Negroes,  were  found  In  a  cltywlde 
study  by  the  New  York  Times  to  be  sig- 
nificantly Improving. 

"  'West  Side  Story,"  was  the  turning  point." 
a  Puerto  Rlcan  woman  on  the  Upper  West 
Side  said.  "There  are  no  longer  any  rumbles 
between  our  kids  and  Negro  kids  In  the 
neighborhood.  But  there  Is  a  wall  of  dis- 
trust still  between  us  and  the  Neg^'oee.  A 
Puerto  Rlcan  family  moves  Into  a  building, 
and  the  Negroes  start  to  move  out." 

A  Negro  girl  In  the  Crown  section  of  Brook- 
lyn reported :  "There  Is  no  mingling  between 
Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negroes,  not  even  on  Sun- 
day. They  go  to  their  storefront  churches 
and  we  to  ours." 

Talks  with  many  leaders  and  members  of 
the  800  Hispanic  groups  here,  and  with  offi- 
cials, educators,  social  workers,  clergymen, 
and  housewives  brought  out  that  assimila- 
tion of  the  latest  wave  of  immigrants  Is  well 
on  Its  way.  The  study  also  found  most 
Latins  dissatisfied  with  the  tempo  of  their 
advance,  although  a  small  Hispanic  middle- 
class  Is  beginning  to  emerge. 

The  Reverend  Joseph  P.  Pltzpatrlck,  a 
Fordham  University  sociologist  who  Is  an 
authority  on  New  York  Puerto  Rlcans,  said: 
"The  United  States  had  always  been  lucky 
to  receive  masses  of  young  and  vigorous  Im- 
migrants who  did  the  dirty  work  for  us:  In 
our  time  the  Puerto  Rlcans  have  been  play- 
ing that  role." 

0OC3AI.    WIBX    la    NOTH) 

But  this  might  not  be  true  much  longer, 
the  Jesuit  added,  observing  that  the  social 
rise  of  the  few  second-generation  Puerto 
Rlcans  he  was  able  to  Investigate  was  •phe- 
nomenal." In  a  recent  survey.  Father  Fltx- 
patrick  pointed  to  a  growing  tendency  among 
Puerto  Rlcans  here  to  marry  outside  their 
ethnic  group. 

"We  are  lowest  on  the  totem  pole."  said 
Dr.  Francisco  Trllla,  a  physician  and  chair- 
man ot  the  clvlc-mlnded  Puerto  Rlcan 
Forom.  He  denounced  "tokenism"  by  unions 
In  the  building  trades  and  other  high-wage 
labor  groupe.  discrimination  in  housing,  and 
insufficient  education  for  his  community's 
children.  He  welcomed  the  welfare-state 
tools.  Including  social  security  and  anti- 
poverty  programs,  as  means  to  tpttd.  the 
Puerto  Rlcan's  rise,  but  said  tliey  were  not 
enough.  Above  aU,  Dr.  TrlUa  advocates  po- 
UUcal  action. 


Puerto  Rlcans  generally  are  aware  of  their 
pressiire  potential  In  city  politics.  After 
New  York  States  English-language  literacy 
test  was  virtually  voided  last  year,  the  num- 
ber of  Puerto  Rlcan  registered  voters — only 
30,000  out  of  400,000,  10  years  ago— quickly 
rose  to  the  present  flgiire  of  nearly  250.000. 
Unlike  other  newcomers,  P^jerto  Rlcans  do 
not  have  to  qualify  for  citizenship;  they  are 
already  US.  citizens.  Also,  educated  Puerto 
Rlcans  here  who  had  long  kept  aloof  from 
the  Immigrant  masses  have  recently  plunged 
Into  community  affairs. 

The  best  known  political  leader  of  His- 
panic  New  York  today  U  Bronx  Borough 
President  Herman  Badillo.  A  Reform  Demo- 
crat, he  was  elected  last  autumn  with  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  but 
also  of  other  groups. 

Mr.  Badlllo  makes  no  bones  about  his  de- 
termination to  seek  higher  city  office.  Sup- 
porters already  view  the  36-year-old  lawyer 
as  a  future  Democratic  Plorello  LaGuardla 
because  of  his  connection  with  several  eth- 
nic groups. 

"I  am  still  yoimg,  even  compared  with 
Mayor  Lindsay,"  Mr.  Badlllo  said  In  his  char- 
acteristically controlled  way  In  an  Interview. 
Asked  what  his  ethnic  connections  were,  he 
replied:  "Puerto  Rlcan.  Jewish,  and  Negro — 
you  can't  beat  that."  The  Borough  Presi- 
dent's wife  Is  Jewish,  and  In  his  campaign 
he  concentrated  on  the  Jewish  neighbor- 
hoods of  the  central  Bronx. 

HEAVn-T    DEMOCRATIC 

Mr.  Badlllo  said  that  at  least  00  percent 
of  New  York's  Puerto  Rlcans  were  Democrats. 
He  said  that  he  felt  the  community's  most 
valuable  contribution  to  New  York  was  an 
"understanding  of  relations  between  races," 
and  its  most  serious  handicap  was  unemploy- 
ment. 

"1  worked  as  a  plnboy  in  a  bowling  alley 
and  as  an  elevator  attendant."  Mr.  Badlllo 
recalled.  "Now  bowling  alleys  and  elevators 
are  automated,  and  It  Is  hard  for  an  unskilled 
boy  to  find  a  Job."  Then,  he  added  with  a 
twinkle  In  his  eye:  "I  had  to  r\in  for  borough 
president." 

Discussing  the  Bronx's  problems,  Mr. 
Badlllo  said  relations  between  the  police  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  were  "not  good."  He  asserted 
that  [wllcemen  were  afraid  to  enter  housee 
in  some  blocks,  and  preferred  to  wait  for 
reinforcements.  "Police  behave  here  rather 
like  an  occupation  army,"  Mr.  Badlllo 
charged. 

Complaints  about  the  police  were  frequent 
in  talks  with  other  Puerto  Rlcans.  Police 
officers  agreed  that  the  problems  existed  and 
said  the  main  difficulty  in  dealing  with  LaUns 
was  the  newcomers'  faulty  understanding  of 
New  York  laws.  One  police  officer  said  that 
a  comparatively  small  segment  o*  the  Span- 
ish-speaking group  was  mixed  up  in  narcot- 
ics addiction  and  peddling. 

"Their  principal  offenses  are  crimes  at 
passion  and  disorderly  conduct."  the  police- 
man said.  "In  their  countries,  the  Latins 
spend  most  of  their  time  outdoors,  and  we 
are  tolerant  when  they  sit  outside  their 
tenements  here,  playing  dominoes.  When 
they  drink  out  of  the  common  bottle,  they 
tend  to  get  bolsterotis.  and  when  repri- 
manded, they  take  offense.  Or  they  start 
fighting  out  the  political  feuds  of  their 
countries. ■■ 

The  typical  Puerto  Rlcan  neighborhood — 
•ay,  East  138th  Street  In  the  Bronx— looks 
peaceful  enough,  though  It  Is  teeming  with 
life  aU  of  the  time  and  often  noisy.  Carib- 
bean rhythms  and  gtiltar  twangs  waft  from 
windows.  Outside  the  Puerto  Rico,  a  large 
theater  ^>eclallzlng  In  musical  productions, 
there  is  a  line  halfway  around  the  block 
long  befcM-e  the  opening  of  the  first  show, 
offfflrlng  song-and-dance  acts  siich  as  "Las  Go 
Oo  GlrU"  and  "Lo«  Hlspanoe." 

Policy  runners  canvaas  atoree  and  tene- 
ments. Puerto  Rlcan  youngsters  practtc* 
Ijelabd"   In   a   aide   atreot.    breaking    into 


wild  shouts  at  every  "lanzamlento  erratic© 
(wild  pitch)."  In  a  tavern,  open  to  the 
street,  a  group  of  Latins  eat  lech6n  asado 
(roast  pig)  and  order  strong  coffee — "real 
coffee,  not  American  coffee."  At  a  corner 
emporium,  elderly  women  from  Puerto  Rloo, 
called  to  New  York  by  their  children  asd 
chlldren-ln-law  to  do  the  babysitting  and 
housekeeping  while  the  younger  generation 
works,  scan  the  shelves. 

VISITORS    NOT   RESENTED 

Such  brand  goods  as  rice  enriched  with 
vitamins.  In  compliance  with  legal  specifica- 
tions In  Puerto  Rico,  are  labeled  In  Spanish. 
In  a  rack  there  are  paperbacks  In  the  same 
language.  A  vLsltor  may  arouse  curloelty,  but 
he  does  not  sense  the  sullen  enmity  he  en- 
counters In  Negro  neighborhoods  In  Harlem 
only  a  few  blocks  to  the  south.  Every  police- 
man In  the  barrio  has  learned  at  least  a  few 
phrases  In  Spanish,  but  often  communica- 
tions break  down  between  the  police  and  the 
people  because  the  patrolman  cannot  tmder- 
stand  what  an  excited  Puerto  Rlcan  Is  trylnc 
to  teU  him. 

Of  a  police  force  of  about  27,000  men,  only 
364  speak  Spanish,  although  efforts  hav« 
been  made  In  the  last  few  years.  Jointly  with 
the  board  of  education,  to  teach  the  lan- 
guage to  policemen.  Several  precincts  have 
lists  of  civilian  volunteer  interpreters  for 
emergencies. 

The  highest  ranking  police  officer  of  His- 
panic extraction.  Deputy  Inspector  Stephen 
Valle.  whose  father  came  from  northwest 
Spain,  has  recently  been  assigned  to  tbe 
police  ccnnmlssloner's  office  for  cltywlde 
community  relations  work.  He  thinks  that 
the  "main  handicaps  for  Puerto  Rlcans  hew 
are  the  lanpuage  barrier,  the  lack  of  decent 
housing,  and  bad  Job  opportunities." 

Mr.  ValJe  had  a  hand  in  Operation  Friend- 
ship, which  was  formed  to  try  to  improve 
relations  between  the  population  and  the  260- 
man  24th  precinct  on  Manhattan's  Upper 
West  Side  to  overcome  the  bitterness  gen- 
erated by  the  fatal  shooting  of  two  Puerto 
Rlcans  by  a  policeman  in  November  1963. 
The  project  Included  visits  of  policemen  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  of  children  from  that  Island 
to  policemen's  families  here. 

Despite  such  efforts,  Latins  and  law  en- 
forcement officers  were  found  In  the  Times" 
study  to  be  at  loggerheads  In  many  areas. 

It  was  recalled  frequently  that  seven 
Puerto  Rlcans  had  apparently  committed 
suicide  In  police  station  houses  or  In  the 
Tombs  Prison  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  prison  Is  "Last  Tumbas"  in  that  new 
idiom.  New  York  Spanish.  Another  ever- 
present  word  U  "lajara,"  (pronounced 
lahara)  meaning  police,  derived  from  tbs 
name  of  a  legendary  tough  cop,  CHara. 

The  new  slang  shows  graphically  ttM 
LaUns"  adjustment  to  a  new  society.  New 
York"»  Spanish-speaking  people  eat  "frank- 
fura"  and  seek  an  ""apalment,"  discuss  the 
antics  of  'na  boea"  (the  boss*  wife),  Invoke 
social  "seklurltl"'  or  begin  middle-class  talk 
about  a  "morguelch." 

Hundreds  of  thousands  In  New  York's 
Hispanic  community  speak  Uttle  or  no  Eng- 
lish. Tor  them  the  city  has  put  up  the 
"No  Fume"  (No  Smoking)  signs  in  the  sub- 
way. The  telephone  book's  yellow  pagM 
Include  Information  In  Spanish,  and  many 
city  agencies  Issue  brochures  In  that 
language. 

A  gtument  district  manufacturer  who  em- 
ploys Puerto  Rlcan  workshops  for  contractual 
Jobs  said :  "'When  my  father  brought  me  here 
from  Eastern  Europe,  the  authorities  dldnt 
make  any  efforts  to  talk  to  us  In  our  ]ang\iage. 
We  had  to  learn  English  to  find  Jobs  and 
become  citizens.  Now  It  seems  we  have  to 
learn  Spanish." 

"Our  great  contribution  to  this  society  Is 
our  language;  we  don't  want  to  be  deprived 
c€  It."  observed  Matilda  P.  de  SUva.  who 
works  here  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  government. 
Other  Latins  noted  that  their  children  speak 
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better  English  than  their  mother  tongue  bj 
shout  the  time  they  reach  third  grade. 

"If  It's  not  school.  It  Is  'Batman,'  "  a  mother 
■aid.  "TV  Is  an  enormous  English  langviage 
Influence  on  the  kids." 

At  a  meeting  of  Hispanic  commimlty  lead- 
ers here  recently  some  speakers  said  candidly 
that  they  would  rather  use  English  because  It 
oome  easier  to  them. 

However.  "Danish  Is  here  to  stay."  many 
ot  those  Interviewed  stressed,  although  few 
would  predict  that  New  York  would  become 
bilingual  in  the  technical  sense,  like  Mon- 
treal, where  English  and  French  are  officially 
used.  The  consensus  was  that  the  Spanish 
language  as  well  as  certain  Latin  traits  would 
permanently  flavor  the  city  much  In  the  way 
they  do  In  Miami,  where  most  of  the  Cuban 
exiles  have  settled. 

Today  Spanish  language  mass  media  are 
powerful  here  and  command  great  loyalty 
among  their  audience.  They  Include  tele- 
vision channel  47  and  three  radio  stations — 
WADO.  which  has  been  broadcasting  around 
the  clock  since  March  1 ,  WHOM  and  WBNX. 
Charles  Baltln,  vice  president  of  WHOM, 
pointed  to  Increasing  Spanish  language 
quality  advertUing  by  nationwide  food, 
beverage,  detergent,  and  tobacco  manufac- 
turers as  proof  that  business  was  expecting 
the  Hisimnlc  market  to  last  for  "a  couple  of 
generations  at  least"  and  rapidly  gain  In 
purchasing  power. 

Ralph  Costantino,  program  director  of  the 
eame  station,  said:  "Ethnic  broadcasting  once 
was  multilingual — I  remember  making 
Chinese  programs.  Now  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively geared  to  Spanish.  This  is  a  hemi- 
spheric language  unlike  Italian,  which  la 
spoken  In  a  faraway  country:  most  Italo- 
Americans  think  they  know  Italian,  when  all 
they  speak  Is  some  southern  dialect." 

Far  ahead  In  the  newspaper  field  is  El 
Dlarlo-La  Prensa  with  a  circulation  of  about 
80,000  and  a  strongly  Democratic  editorial 
line.  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy  will  dedi- 
cate the  newspaper's  new  »3  million  building 
at  181  Hudson  Street  on  April  12.  The  pub- 
lisher, O.  Roy  Chalk,  said  he  had  set  aside 
three  floors  of  the  eight-story  structure  for 
audiovisual  mass  teaching  of  the  Spanish 
language  to  civil  service  workers  and  other 
groups  as  "New  York  very  definitely  is  going 
bilingual."  Mr.  Chalk,  who  has  large  trans- 
portation, communications,  and  real  estate 
interests,  said  he  was  preparing  a  national 
edition  of  his  newspaper  for  distribution 
coast  to  coast,  in  Puerto  Rico,  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries,  and  Spain. 

A  LINDSAY  SDPPORTnt 

El  Tiempo  started  as  a  weekly  in  1963  and 
became  a  dally  last  October.  It  will  move 
into  new,  larger  quarters  at  116  West  14th 
Street  on  June  1.  Its  editor  In  chief,  Stan- 
ley Ross,   reported    a   circulation   of  35.000. 

The  pai>er  supports  Mayor  Lindsay  and 
makes  particular  efforts  to  reach  Spanish- 
language  readers  outside  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
oommunlty  here. 

New  York  also  has  24  Spanish -language 
motion  picture  theaters,  scores  of  Latin 
nightclubs,  and  about  4,000  bodegas  (gro- 
ceries) owned  by  and  catering  to  Puerto 
Hlcans.  A  Brooklyn  food  market  chain  la 
controlled  by  a  Puerto  Rlcan  company. 
Spanish-speaking  persons  also  operate  about 
2,000  barbershops,  a  field  once  dominated  by 
Italians,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  reetauranta. 
Instance  and  real  estate  agencies,  and  other 
businesses. 

An  expert  on  Hispanic  business  here,  Julio 
Hemandes;,  said  Cubans  had  made  "tremen- 
dous Inroads — they  are  very  resourcefuL" 
Mr.  Hernandez  heads  the  Lower  Manhattan 
Business  Development  and  Opportunity 
Oorpa,  which  receives  Federal  antlpoverty 
funds  and  has  granted  83  loans  totaling 
W00,000  since  It  started  8  months  ago.  It 
»lso  promotes  what  Is  believed  to  be  the  flist 
^>anlsh-language  basic  management  oourss 
In  the  country. 


Three  credit  institutions  here  are  doing 
business  mainly  with  Puerto  Rlcans.  the 
Banco  Popular  de  Puerto  Rico,  the  Banco  da 
Ponce,  and  the  Ponce  de  Leon  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Association.  The  manager  of 
the  last  establishment,  Erasto  Torres,  said 
that  an  Increasing  nvimber  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
were  buying  homes  In  the  $20,000  to  $25,000 
price  range.  The  Pelham  Bay  area  of  the 
Bronx  Is  favored  by  the  new  Hispanic  mid- 
dle class.    Others  move  to  Long  Island. 

There  are  still  near-ghettos  of  Puerto 
Rlcans  In  the  city — ""Spanish  Harlem"  from 
East  96th  to  118th  Street,  many  blocks  on 
and  off  Broadway  on  the  Upper  West  Side, 
and  in  south  and  east  Bronx.  Spanish 
nelghborhods  abound  also  on  Manhattan's 
Lower  East  Side,  once  mainly  Jewish,  the 
Greenpolnt,  Williamsburg,  and  Brownsville 
sections  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  pockets  In 
that  borough  and  In  Queens. 

Cubans  have  generally  kept  away  frran 
Puerto  Rlcan  areas.  The  average  Cuban  In 
New  York,  often  well  educated.  Is  ahead  of 
the  average  Puerto  Rlcan  on  the  social-eco- 
nomic ladder  even  though  he  has  the  added 
handicap  of  alien  status. 

Last  year's  civil  war  In  the  Dominican 
Republic  touched  off  a  still  growing  immigra- 
tion movement  from  that  country.  Many 
Dominicans  arrive  with  enough  money  to 
buy  out  or  squeeze  out  poorer  Puerto  Rlcans. 
The  Corona  section  of  Queens  was  found 
to  be  harboring  a  sizable  Dominican  colony. 
Conflicts  and  resentment  between  Domin- 
icans and  Puerto  Rlcans  were  reported  In 
several  areas. 

About  28,950  Dominicans  had  registered 
as  alien  residents  of  New  York  In  January,  ac- 
cording to  Sol  Marks,  Deputy  District  Direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service.  The  Etomlnlcan  Consulate  Gen- 
eral estimated  that  65.000  Dominicans  were 
living  here.  The  discrepancy  between  the 
two  figure*  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
many  earlier  Dominican  immigrants  attained 
U.S.  citizenship,  and  others  entered  on  tem- 
porary visas  and  failed  to  register. 

A  total  of  48.008  Cubans  and  17.628  Colom- 
bians also  registered  In  January  as  alien  resi- 
dents here.  However  the  Cuban  and  Cuban- 
descended  population  Is  known  to  be  much 
larger  because  many  earlier  trnmlgrants  are 
now  citizens. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  population  of  New  York 
was  little  more  than  60.000  In  1940.  about 
246.000  In  1950  and  about  612,000  In  1960. 
It  may  reach  750.000  early  next  year.  The 
migration  from  Puerto  Rico  to  New  York 
was  highest  In  1953.  with  nearly  70.000  per- 
sons, and  again  In  1956.  with  more  than 
62,000.  Since  then  It  has  fallen  off.  The 
success  of  the  Island's  economic  development 
program,  "Operation  Bootstrap."  Induced 
many  Puerto  Rlcans  to  return  home.  In  1961 
nearly  1,800  Puerto  Rlcans  more  returned  to 
their  homeland  than  those  settling  in  New 
York,  and  In  1963  the  net  outflow  was  nearly 
5,500. 

Since  1964  the  migration  here  has  been 
rising  again,  showing  a  net  Inflow  of  1370  In 
that  year  and  of  16,678  In  1965.  As  man- 
power shortages  become  more  pressing  in 
many  U.S,  industries  and  wages  go  up, 
Puerto  Rlcans  again  seek  their  fortune  in 
the  big  dty  that  Is  "only  $45  away" — the 
cheapest  air  fare  from  San  Juan  to  New  York. 
The  present  influx  from  Puerto  Rico  Is 
"more  sophisticated."  according  to  Franclsca 
Bou.  assistant  director  of  the  migration  di- 
vision here  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  labor  depsu"t- 
ment.  "In  past  years."  she  said,  "people 
from  the  Island  would  come,  shivering  In 
thin  clothes,  with  a  battered  suitcase  and 
no  place  to  go.  Now  many  arrive  better  pre- 
pared, and  fewer  get  stranded  or  are  un- 
skUled." 

Nevertheless,  about  160,000  Puerto  Rlcans 
are  stUl  on  welfare  rolls,  comparatively  a 
higher  percentage  than  the  236,000  Negroes 
and  107,000  others  on  relief.    Cloee  to  200,000 


Puerto  Rlcan  children  are  In  New  York's 
school  system  with  only  about  5.000  In  the 
12th  grade.  Puerto  Rlcan  leaders  clamor 
for  measures  to  enable  many  more  of  their 
community's  youngsters  to  go  to  college. 
Better  education  for  young  I»uerto  Rlcans 
here  Is  Indispensable  for  "necessary  leader- 
ship." Teodoro  Moscoso.  Mayor  Lindsays  new 
consiiltant  on  Puerto  Rlcan  community  af- 
fairs and  economic  deveolpment.  said.  Tae 
appointment  of  Mr.  Moscoeo.  one  of  the 
world's  leading  experts  on  economic  develop- 
ment and  Latin  American  problems,  was 
clearly  meant  to  prove  that  the  new  city 
administration  cares  for  Hispanic  New  York. 
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Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
bright  spots  which  has  pierced  the  gloom 
of  war  during  the  last  few  months.  Is  the 
outspoken  conscience  of  the  religious 
community.  No  religious  group  has  been 
more  outspoken  than  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

In  speaking  out  about  Vietnam  last 
November,  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  brought  a 
thoughtful  moral  note  to  the  discussions 
of  the  war.  Now,  in  the  current  issue 
of  American  Judaism,  Albert  Vorspan, 
director  of  the  Commislson  on  Social 
Action  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations,  develops  the  moral  argu- 
ment at  greater  length. 

Albert  Vorspan's  arUcIe  is  thoughtful 
and  thought  provoking.  If  men  con- 
sider his  position  "tender  hearted,"  he 
points  out: 

That's  what  the  Jewish  position  has 
always  been. 

He  favors  world  law  and  observes: 
We   do   not  need  a  Jewish   desk   of   the 
Rand  Corp. 

I  think  we  all  can  benefit  from  reading 

Mr.  Vorspan's  words. 
His  article  follows: 
Vietnam  and  the  Jewish  Consciencr 

(By  Albert  Vorspan,  author  of  "Giants  of 
Justice"  and  co-author  of  '"Justice  and 
Judaism"  and  '"A  Tale  of  10  Cities."  HU 
articles  have  appeared  In  Time,  the  Re- 
porter and  many  other  pubUcatlons.  Mr. 
Vorspan  U  director  of  the  Commission  on 
Social  Action  and  director  of  programs  of 
the  UAHC.) 

(NoT«. — At  its  biennial  assembly  In  San 
Francisco  in  November  1965.  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  ceasefire  and  a  polit- 
ical settlement  of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
following  article  is  an  expression  of  personal 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  course  of  evenu 
In  Vietnam  and  we  recognize  our  obligation 
to  publish  diverse  views  on  so  troubling  and 
controversial  an  Issue.  Reactions  from  read- 
ers will  appear  In  forthcoming  issues  of 
American  Judaism.) 

Should  the  American  Jewish  community, 
as  such,  be  concerned  with  the  moral  issues 
raised  by  the  growing  crisis  in  Vietnam? 
The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions and  the  Central  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can   Rabbis   have   vigorously  answered   this 
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question  In  the  afllrmatlve,  and  Reform 
Judaism  has  taken  the  lead  In  mobilizing  tbe 
entire  Jewish  cooununlty  to  this  challenge. 
For  If  such  Issues  of  war  and  peace  are  not 
within  our  province,  then  we  reside  In  the 
province  of  Chelm  or  never  never  land. 
There  are  many  grounds  for  Jewish  concern, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  our  stake  In  main- 
taining a  healthy  eind  vigorous  climate  of 
dvll  Ubertles  In  America  Itself. 

If  the  war  In  Vietnam  continues  Its  spiral 
of  escalation,  we  may  enter  a  dark  and 
dangerous  era  In  American  life  In  which  a 
spirit  of  repression  and  hysteria  and  hatred 
will  make  the  McCartbylsm  of  the  fifties  look. 
In  retrospect,  like  a  mild  national  aberration. 
The  tension  over  the  Korean  conflict  spawned 
the  madness  of  McCarthyism.  As  I  write,  we 
have  resumed  bombing  In  North  Vietnam  and 
tbe  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  preparing  to  debate  the  question.  What 
lies  ahead  no  man  can  see.  but  It  could  well 
be  a  storm  which  would  unleash  the  passions 
and  furies  of  repression  here  In  the  United 
States. 

Some  troubling  portents  are  already  evi- 
dent. Government  leaders  on  all  levels  have 
helped  shape  a  public  mood  Inhospitable  to 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Attorney 
0«narml  Katzenbach  has  held  out  the  threat 
of  a  full-scale  Investigation  Into  the  demon- 
strations, promising  that  "we  may  have  some 
prosecutions  In  this  area."  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
who  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  appeal  to 
the  prlmlUve  and  widely  held  notion  that 
Communists  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  social 
agitation,  reassured  the  public  that  Commu- 
nists are  exploiting  the  protest  against  our 
Vietnam  policy.  The  Senate  Internal  Se- 
c\irlty  Subcommittee  has  reported  that  the 
demonstrations  have  passed  Into  the  hands 
of  Communists  and  extreme  elements.  That 
some  Communists  are  exploiting  this  Issue 
goes  without  saying:  that  such  statements 
by  government  leaders  wUl  have  the  effect 
of  stifling  free  debate  and  discouraging 
honest  dissent  also  goes  without  saying.  Al- 
though tbe  Presidents  consensus  curtain  has 
tended  to  muffle  debate,  there  has  been  a 
certain  polarization  of  dissenting  opinion  In 
the  Congress  and  the  country,  emphasized 
by  tbe  hearings  In  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Intenslfled  by  the 
sharp  criticisms  of  Senator  Robekt  Kennedt. 

While  tbe  burning  of  draft  cards  Is  a  futile 
and  senseless  gesture  which  merely  beclouds 
tbe  debate,  young  and  misguided  Idealists 
who  destroy  their  cards  to  symbolize  their 
conscientious  abhorrance  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam are  treated  like  major  threats  to  the 
American  system:  harsh  and  panicky  legis- 
lation was  quickly  adopted  to  make  violators 
subject  to  maximum  penalties  of  6  years  im- 
prisonment or  tlO.OOO  fine  or  both.  As  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  has  pointed  out, 
this  stands  In  shocking  contrast  to  the  pen- 
alty for  desecrating  the  U.S.  flag:  30  days  Im- 
prisonment or  tlOO  fine  or  both.  This  bor- 
ders on  war  hysteria  and  scapegoaUng  which 
can  lead  to  excesses  ss  to  which  Jewish  and 
other  groups  concerned  with  civil  liberties 
should  at  least  maintain  vigilant  concern. 

This  growing  punltlveness  was  also  re- 
flected In  tbe  sentence  of  3  years  at  hard  la- 
bor, a  dishonorable  discbarge  and  forfeiture 
of  pay  which  was  visited  upon  Lt.  Harry  W. 
Howe  for  participating,  not  In  uniform  and 
not  on  duty,  in  an  antl-Vletnam  demonstra- 
tion In  El  Pmao.  Tex.  This  U  a  harsh  penalty 
and  the  victim  is  not  only  one  man.  but  tbe 
first  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution.  Would 
he  have  been  piuilshed  In  the  same  way  If  his 
placard  had  read:  "Bomb  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists back  to  the  stone  age"? 

And  perhaps  most  ominous  of  all  have  be«n 
threats  by  oflhrlals  of  the  selective  serrloe 
program  to  lift  the  deferment  ot  ooUege 
students  who  are  Involved  in  student  pro- 
tests. One  of  tbe  finest  products  of  our 
youtb  program  In  Reform  Judaism,  a  deeply 
committed  and  socially  conscious  young  stu- 


dent at  Ann  Arbor,  has  had  his  deferment 
canceUed  because  ot  his  participation  In  a 
demonstration  there.  It  Is  enooxiraging  that 
the  Justice  Department  has  spoken  up  fc*  the 
constitutional  right  ot  dissent,  and  It  Is  to 
be  hoped  that  It  will  dissuade  the  overzealous 
from  the  temptation  to  tise  the  draft  as  a 
hammer  to  smash  lawful  political  activity 
and  to  Intimidate  young  and  vulnerable  stu- 
dents from  expressing  their  consciences.  I 
do  not  want  to  overstate  tbe  situation. 
There  are  powerful  agenelee  of  the  courts, 
the  press  and  the  citizenry  to  resist  these 
trends,  and  the  right  to  protest  has  in  tbe 
main  been  protected.  But  I  don't  think  we 
should  regard  these  few  portents  as  merely 
transient  Irritants  either.  Even  before  Viet- 
nam became  a  crisis,  the  forces  of  right  wing 
radicalism  were  significant  In  American  life: 
and.  despite  the  leadwshlp  of  the  coiuts  In 
safeguarding  civil  liberties,  public  opinion 
polls  In  this  country  have  always  revealed 
widespread  impatience  with  the  rights  of  dis- 
senters— atheists.  Socialists.  Communists  and 
agitators  of  all  kinds.  When  this  normaUy 
fragile  foundation  Is  burdened  with  the 
tensions  of  an  actual  shooting  war  against 
Communists,  when  tbe  awesome  power  ot 
America  seems  not  to  be  capable  of  achiev- 
ing clean-cut  military  victory,  when  for  the 
first  time  in  American  history  a  widespread 
protest  movement  evolves  In  the  very  midst 
of  a  war.  then  all  the  latent  paranoid 
tendencies  In  American  life  will  Inevitably 
be  exacerbated.  Critics  will  be  told  to  shut 
up.  rally  around  the  flag,  stop  selling  out  our 
boys  In  Vietnam,  go  back  where  you  cams 
from,  and  criticism  will  be  Increasingly 
equated  with  pro-communism  and  with 
treason.  Neighbor  will  once  again  view 
neighbor  with  suspicion,  and  the  hunt  for  a 
scapegoat  will  be  on.  Our  national  character 
does  not  dispose  us  for  that  "ordeal  at 
patience"  of  which  Ambassador  Goldberg 
recently  spoke.  The  attrition  of  American 
liberties  would  be  a  greater  disaster  than  the 
loss  of  Vietnam,  and  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  afllrm  the  first  amendment,  to 
uphold  lawful  protest  and  dissent,  and  to 
encoura^  diversity  and  open  debate  which 
are  the  true  glories  of  American  democracy. 

There  Is  another  rationale  for  our  concern. 
It  Is  tbe  Great  Society.  Despite  President 
Johnson's  assurances  to  the  contrary.  I  fear 
that  an  escalated  war  In  Vietnam  will  also 
spell  the  epitaph  to  the  Great  Society.  Not 
only  are  we .  not  rich  enough  to  wipe  out 
poverty,  racial  ghettos.  Illiteracy,  and  misery 
here  at  the  same  time  that  we  conduct  a 
protracted  major  war  there,  but  I  believe  that 
an  intensification  of  this  war  will  so  bru- 
talize and  blunt  our  moral  sensitivity  as  to 
drain  moat  of  the  idealism  out  (rf  tbe  vision 
of  a  Great  Society. 

I  believe  that  our  deepest  rationale  Is  the 
Imperative  of  Judaism  Itself.  Our  unique 
history  has  made  us  specialists  in  tbe  survival 
of  human  crisis:  Indeed.  I  think  this  ac- 
counts In  part  for  the  growing  fascination 
on  the  part  of  non-Jews  with  literature  about 
the  mystery  of  Jews.  Judaism,  and  Jewish 
history.  We  tend,  correctly,  to  attribute  our 
drive  for  social  Justice  to  Jewish  religious 
values.  We  explain  our  position  on  racial 
Justice  In  terms  of  the  Judaic  concept  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  personality  and  tbe 
equality  of  all  the  children  of  God.  Tet  tbe 
commandment  to  seek  peace,  to  pursue  It.  to 
be  messengers  of  peace  unto  tbe  nations — 
that  commandment  Is  Infinitely  more  em- 
phatic and  unamblguotis.  It  was  our  proph- 
ets who  gave  the  world  tbe  vision  of  uni- 
versal peace:  and  our  rabbinic  literature  is  an 
unceasing  demand  that  Jews  stand,  as  co- 
partners with  God.  in  shaping  the  messianic 
TlatoD  of  a  time  when  nations  shall  beat  their 
■words  Into  plowshares.  But  never  before 
In  human  history  have  Jews  bad  the  freedom 
and  the  security  and  tbe' access  to  tbe  ears 
of  tbe  world  to  give  unlvarsal  meaning  to 
this  mandate.    The  Inslgbta  of  Jewish  tradi- 


tion, the  lessons  of  Jewish  history,  the  ethi- 
cal values  of  Judaism  are  acutely  relevant, 
I  believe,  to  an  American  sick  and  hungry 
for  values  to  live  by. 

Nobody  pretends  that  we  Jews  have  lived 
up  to  that  mission  In  our  time.  Individual 
Jews  have  won  Nobel  Prizes  and  our  numt>en 
fill  tbe  ranks  of  SANE,  foreign  policy  associ- 
ations. U.N.  groups  and  every  protest  group, 
but  as  a  Jewish  community  we  have  largely 
been  tepid  and  silent  on  the  great  Issues  of 
war  and  peace.  Nowhere  Is  the  status  quo 
tendency  of  tbe  Jewish  community  mor« 
evident  than  In  the  sphere  of  war  and  peace. 
We  pay  a  price  for  being  so  accepted  and 
secure  in  American  Ufe.  We  are  so  in  that 
we  are  losing  that  special  angle  erf  vision 
which  comes  from  being  out.  from  being 
alienated,  from  being  part  of  but  apart  from 
the  general  society,  subjecting  It  to  Judg- 
ment  and  to  criticism.  I  get  worled  when  the 
Jewish  position  Is  a  popular  position.  The 
entire  organized  Jewish  community  today  li 
In  danger  of  becoming  a  nice,  bright  orna- 
ment of  the  establishment,  as  predictable  as 
a  New  York  Post  editorial  and  as  safe  as  • 
Chaplain  blessing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  against  us.  too.  that  some  of  our 
best  young  kids  are  revolting. 

One  can  criticize  religion  and  Its  place  In 
the  social  order,  but  one  cannot  discount  the 
significance  of  the  Vatican  Council  schema 
on  war  and  peace,  of  Pope  John's  "Pacem  in 
Terrls,"  and  especially  the  moral  leadership 
on  this  issue  which  the  current  Pope  of  Rome 
is  bringing  to  bear.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
statement  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  which  similarly  related  s 
great  religious  tradition  to  the  Issues  of  our 
day.  Nobody  would  care  what  a  Jewish  bowl- 
ing club  has  to  say  about  Vietnam,  but  I 
think  they  do  care  where  Judaism  stands, 
what  we  at  the  UAHC  said  In  San  Francisco 
and  what  the  leaders  of  the  three  faiths  will 
say  when  they  meet  In  a  conference  on  re- 
ligion and  peace  In  Washington. 

But  for  a  Jewish  community  to  speak  to 
this  kind  of  issue  also  requires  more  than  aa 
assemblage  of  persons  who  happen  to  bt 
bom  Jewish;  It  requires  an  embodiment  and 
expression  of  what  is  uniquely  and  profound- 
ly Jewish:  the  Ideals  and  values  which  lit 
embedded  In  the  Jewish  historic  and  reU- 
gious  experience.  If  we  have  not  succeeded 
In  making  visible  and  clear  the  relevance  ot 
this  Jewish  tradition.  It  Is  our  falliire  and 
not  the  failure  of  Judaism.  It  may  be  In- 
convenient but  dig  we  must  Into  the  mine  of 
Jewish  teaching. 

Rabbi  Jacob  Ag\u  has  described  Jews  at 
the  antldemonlc  and  antlmythologlcal  force 
In  bimian  history.  This  Is  what  la  needed 
in  connection  with  n.S.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. Here  I  express  my  own  feellnga 
I  am  not  a  pacifist:  I  was  a  gunnery  officer 
in  the  Navy  in  World  War  n.  I  applauded 
the  containment  of  communism  In  Europe, 
our  resistance  to  aggression  in  Korea  and 
Kennedy's  stand  on  Cuba.  Tet  I  believe  we 
must  expose  the  Juvenile  American  tendency 
to  divide  the  world  into  "good  guys  and  bad 
guys":  the  world  Is  too  complicated  for 
simplistic  dichotomies  and  Immature  ideo- 
logical crusades.  We  must  remind  ourselves 
and  our  fellow  Americans  of  some  simple 
truths  about  Vietnam,  among  which  are  the 
following:  that  we  poured  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  aid  Into  the  French  effort  to 
control  Indochina  before  France  was  forced 
out:  that  after  the  French  withdrawal.  w« 
took  over  and  Installed  Diem  as  puppet  ruler 
of  South  Vietnam,  gave  him  military  sup- 
port In  direct  violation  of  the  1954  Geneva 
accord,  and  conspired  with  him  to  subvwt 
the  reunification  elections  promised  in  tbt 
accord  because  we  didn't  like  the  way  tbt 
election  would  have  turned  out:  that  wbaa 
bis  role  became  too  distasteful  to  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam,  destroying  his  usefulnet* 
to  ua.  we  conspired  to  get  rid  of  him;   that 
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since  the  murder  of  Diem  we  have  put  in 
and  supported  a  comic-opera  succession  of 
inept  and  arrogant  generals,  the  current  of 
whom  is  an  admirer  of  the  energy  and 
dynam'sm  of  Adolf  Hitler,  and  none  of 
whom,  according  to  James  Reston,  had  a 
popular  base  with  the  people  who  "regard 
their  leaders  In  Saigon  as  merely  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  French  colonial  regime." 

Of  course  we  do  not  have  neocolonlal 
ambitions  or  seek  booty  or  territory  in  Viet- 
nam. We  are  there  to  fill  a  ix)wer  vacuiun 
to  as  to  contain  and  check  the  threats  of 
Ckimmunlst  expansionism.  But,  In  response 
to  our  peculiarly  American  brand  of  obses- 
sive anticommunlsm,  we  have  so  frequently 
misled  our  own  people  that  Ambassador 
Goldberg  has  admitted  there  Is  a  problem 
of  restoring  "credibility"  among  Americans 
to  the  statements  of  our  own  Government. 
We  have  succumbed  to  the  Immorality  of 
the  end  Justifies  the  means,  so  that  we  have 
dropped  napalm  bombs  on  children  and 
women  In  villages,  we  have  bombed  a 
toverelgn  nation  in  outriglit  violation  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Geneva  Ac- 
cord; we  have  acquiesced  in  the  brutal  use 
of  torture  by  our  South  Vietnamese  alllee; 
we  have  not  shrunk  from  defoliating  crops; 
we  have  persisted  In  our  outrageous  pieties 
that  our  bombings  kill  no  civilians  while 
our  pilots  report  that  they  blow  up  anything 
that  moves  down  a  highway:  at  least  one 
hospital  has  been  bombed  and  one  of  our 
pilots  even  informed  the  New  York  Times 
that  he  had  thrown  a  Vletcong  prisoner  out 
of  his  plane  In  mld-alr  because  he  refused 
to  talk. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Vletcong  Com- 
munists are  fierce  practitioners  of  terror,  but 
If  the  moral  distinction  between  them  and 
ut  Is  obliterated,  does  It  matter  who  wins 
Vietnam?  In  this  war.  wnich  Is  prettied  up 
at  a  wax  for  freedom  in  South  Vietnam,  there 
It  no  freedom  now  and  there  never  has  been 
In  that  ravaged  land.  In  this  war  which  we 
pretend  Is  a  war  against  aggression,  but  which 
began  as  a  civil  war  in  violent  reaction 
against  the  destruction  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments and  against  the  repressions  of  the 
puppet  Diem,  we  have  now  backed  ourselves 
Into  what  has  become  a  fiillfiedged  Ameri- 
can war  in  which  the  helpless  people  of  Viet- 
nam are  becoming  mere  pawns.  We  have 
brutalized  ourselves  In  the  dlrtest  war  in 
which  this  Nation  has  ever  been  engaged. 
We  have  managed  once  again,  as  In  Santo 
Domingo  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world, 
to  Identify  ourselves  with  the  discredited 
generals  and  corrupt  agents  of  an  unjust 
toclety. 

We  have  appointed  ourselves  policemen  of 
tbe  world,  whether  the  rest  of  the  world 
wants  It  or  not.  We  have  given  ourselves  to 
an  exercise  of  self-righteousness  flowing 
frcm  a  distorted  view  of  reality  in  which  we 
are  ready  to  ascrtt)e  all  fault  to  our  Com- 
mimlst  enemies  and  to  see  oiu^elves  aa 
Nameless.  When  we  exaggerate  the  admit- 
tadly  hostile  Intentons  of  ova  enemy,  when 
ws  Ignore  the  frightening  effects  upon  them 
0*  our  threats  and  actions,  when  we  Imagine 
we  can  arrange  the  world  In  our  way,  we  place 
all  mankind  In  Jeopardy. 

TTie  Communist  monolith  Is  dissolving  and 
dividing  before  our  very  eyes,  but  we  cannot 
•eem  to  lay  down  the  cliches  and  the  slogans 
which  have  befogged  us  ft»  20  years.  And 
•0  we  proceed  on  a  course  which  drive* 
bool  Into  the  arms  of  Peking,  which  Im- 
Vtx*  the  poeslblUty  of  the  Soviet-American 
detente  which  could  lead  to  broad  areas  of 
settlement,  which  cannot  possibly  be  r»- 
tolved  by  military  victory,  which  earns  tbe 
ftarful  trembling  but  not  the  support  of  our 
Wiles  throughout  the  world,  which  wastes 
American  blood  and  wealtb  while  China  has 
a  propaganda  field  day  at  our  expense  while 
*»e  loses  not  a  single  Chinese  soldier,  and 
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which  raises  the  frightful  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  On  top  of  that  is  the 
folly  of  turning  revoluatlon  over  to  the  Com- 
munists who,  of  course,  seek  to  debase. and 
captxu*  the  revolution  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, while  we  embrace  the  hated  generals 
and  the  keepers  of  the  status  quo. 

But,  we  are  told,  we  Jews  especially  must 
realize  that  this  la  Munich  all  over  again 
and  we  must  not  permit  appeasement.  In 
my  Judgement  this  Is  demagoguery  and  non- 
sense. Communism  and  nazlsm  are  both 
noxious  but  they  are  not  Identical.  Ruma- 
nia, Poland.  Yugoslavia  are  Communist  na- 
tions as  well;  they  are  not  our  enemies.  In 
1938.  the  main  force  operating  against  the 
Czech  status  quo  was  an  outside  force.  Hit- 
ler's Germany;  the  major  force  operating 
against  the  status  quo  In  South  Vietnam 
has  been  an  Inside  force,  formed  in  1960  Into 
the  NLP.  The  largest  outside  force  in  Viet- 
nam Is  American  troops,  although  North 
Vietnam  pours  more  regiments  Into  South 
Vietnam  as  the  war  escalates.  The  Czech 
government  was  a  stable,  strong,  democratic 
government;  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment is  a  dictatorship  which  we  buy,  sell 
and  manipulate  like  puppets  on  a  string.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  Is  a  ruthless  and  bloody  tyrant, 
but  he  is  not  Hitler.  Standing  firm  in  1938 
might  have  ended  the  danger  of  Hitler's 
Germany,  fighting  in  Vietnam  today,  even 
If  we  gained  total  victory  which  would  mean 
the  decimation  of  all  Vietnam,  does  not  even 
engage  our  central  foes — the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  perhaps  the  Soviets.  To  engage 
what  we  regard  as  our  real  foes  would  require 
nuclear  bombs,  and  except  for  a  few  Penta- 
gon madmen,  we  do  not  seem  ready  for  that. 
The  analogy  between  Vietnam  and  Munich  Is 
a  spurious  one;  when  used  to  frighten  Jews  It 
Is  a  transparent  and  Indefensible  piece  of 
demagoguery. 

Should  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam?  No, 
that  is  manifestly  Impossible.  We  should 
renew  the  cessation  of  bombings  In  North 
Vietnam  and  maintain  unceasing  quiet  dip- 
lomatic efforts  to  get  negotiations  started 
among  all  parties  to  the  conflict.  Including 
the  Vletcong.  which  will  lead  to  a  cease-fire 
and  an  honorable  settlement.  As  a  Jewish 
community,  we  should  speak  and  act  In  be- 
half of  peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts.  In 
behalf  of  all  movements  in  the  direction  of 
a  world  at  law,  in  behalf  of  all  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  poverty  and  hunger  and  dis- 
ease which  He  at  the  root  of  the  revolution- 
ary fever  of  this  age.  In  behalf  of  concllatlon, 
negotiation,  and  peace.  And.  In  my  opinion, 
any  Jewish  agency  which  speaks  out  of  a 
Jewish  value  stance  will  speak  out  for  pre- 
cisely these  kinds  of  things.  Isn't  that  a 
tender-hearted  position?  Yes.  That's  what 
the  Jewish  position  has  always  been.  Rach- 
manim,  b'nal  rachmanlm — merciful  sons  of 
the  Merciful.  Neither  America  nor  the  world 
needs  us  to  Join  the  mob  howling  for  more 
blood,  more  bombs,  more  military  power  or 
to  develop  position  papers  or  strategy  and 
realpolitlc.  We  do  not  need  a  Jewish  defik 
of  the  Rand  Corp.  The  Communist  world  U 
already  dehumanized  and  we  are  rushing  to 
catch  up.  No,  America  and  the  world  need 
Jews,  who  are  really  Jews,  to  keep  man  hu- 
man, to  remind  us  again  that  man  Is  a  pre- 
cious thing,  that  there  Is  only  one  family 
of  man,  that  the  spilling  of  blood  Is  some- 
thing more  serto\»  than  cracking  a  nut, 
that  he  who  saves  a  Ufe  saves  a  world,  and 
that  man  has  a  higher  destiny  than  that  re- 
vealed In  the  cesspool  of  Vietnam. 

Long  after  this  war  disappears  Into  history, 
the  world  will  still  remember  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets  of  2,000  years  ago,  point- 
ing the  pathways  of  morality  out  of  the  Jun- 
gle of  inhumanity  to  that  day  when  m»a 
will  not  hurt  tux  destroy  in  aU  this  holy 
mountain.  That  was  our  mission  In  ancient 
days  and  It  is  still  our  mission  today. 


Michigan  Partners  for  the  Alliance 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  5,  1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  distinguished  Michiganders  will 
travel  this  Staturday  to  British  Hon- 
duras, a  Central  American  country  which 
will  gain  its  independence  In  the  next  few 
years. 

They  will  be  the  vanguard  of  other 
groups  who  will  visit  this  country  under 
the  Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
program  established  only  last  February. 

In  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  rela- 
tionship between  Michigan  and  this 
soon-to-be  Independent  country  which 
plans  to  call  itself  Belize  will  be  a  part- 
nership, a  mutual  exchange  of  infor- 
mation, of  knowledge,  or  experience  for 
the  betterment  of  both. 

I  am  proud  to  see  this  relationship 
come  about  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Honorable 
Alvin  E.  Bently  and  Chancellor  Durward 
Vamer  of  Oakland  University,  will  prove 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  better 
understanding  between  our  two  peoples. 

At  the  organizational  meeting  of  the 
Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alliance  pro- 
gram at  Michigan  State  University  on 
February  25.  Mr.  Theodore  Tenorlo 
associate  director  of  the  Partners  of  tlie 
Alliance  program,  very  ably  outlined  the 
objectives  and  the  purposes  of  this  worth- 
whUe  program.  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Tenorlo's  remarks  follow: 
Rem  ASKS  or  Theodorx  Tenobio,   Associatx 

DiRECTOB  or  THI  PaBTNEKS  OF  THX  AUJANCX 

Program,  at  thx  Organizational  Meeting 
Callh)  by  Gov.  George  Romnet  at  the 
Student  Union  Building.  Michigan  State 
UNiVERsrrr,  East  Lansing,  on  Pebruart 
25.  1966 

Governor  Romney,  ladles  and  genUelnen, 
on  behalf  of  Jim  Boren,  the  director  whose 
message  you  have  Just  heard,  and  our  small 
partners  staff  I  am  grateful  to  Governor 
Rotnney  for  this  InvltaOon  to  be  here  this 
morning  to  talk  with  you  briefly  about  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance,  tbe  grassroots  op- 
erational program  In  which  you  are  contem- 
plating direct  involvement. 

The  parent  Alliance  for  Progress,  whlcb 
evolved  from  that  now  historic  conference  in 
Uruguay  In  1961.  Is  not  a  UJ3.  program,  but 
rather  It  Is  an  aUlance  Involving,  in  the  words 
of  the  charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  "The  full 
energies  of  the  peoples  and  governments  of 
the  American  Republics."  It  Is  therefore  a 
great  Joint  effort  which  calls  for  positive 
action  not  only  of  governments  but  also  of 
tbe  private  sector.  This  means  that  the 
Alliance  Is  a  great  revolutionary  program  for 
progress  which  must  have  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  people  of  the  United 
States — and  the  people  of  Latin  America. 
Bxislness  leaders,  yes,  but  this  means  the 
smaU  businessman  as  weU  as  the  director  of 
a  large  corporaUon.  Labor  leaders,  yes.  but 
also  the  member  down  at  the  level  of  bis 
locaL  Professional  leaders,  yes.  but  eOso  the 
young  dynamic  man  or  woman  who  may  be 
starting  a  professional  career  but  can  make 
a  contribution  to  the  catise  of  hemispheric 
peace. 
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The  task  tn  which  we  are  Involved  la  the 
developing  of  Latin  American  Institutions 
which  can  attack  the  bcirrlers  to  economic 
and  social  development:  it  Is  developing 
working  programs  In  tax.  fiscal,  land,  and 
credit  reform;  It  la  planning  effective  use  of 
available  resources  In  the  development  proc- 
ess; it  is  the  training  of  professional  and 
technical  people  for  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural development.  And.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. It  Is  giving  hope  for  a  better  life  to  that 
man  in  the  rural  village  who  is  struggling  at 
the  starratlon  level  to  put  food  in  the  mouths 
of  his  children  and  who  dares  to  dream  of  a 
better  future  for  those  children.  It  Is  giv- 
ing hope  for  a  better  life  to  that  mother  In 
the  slums  surrounding  the  cities  of  most  of 
L&tln  America,  who  sees  her  first  bom  Uve 
through  a  long  bout  with  disease  only  to  face 
a  future  with  little  hope  of  learning  to  read 
or  write  or  acquiring  some  basic  skill  on 
which  to  base  a  life. 

The  task  Is  not  an  easy  one.  It  Involves  dy- 
namic forces  demanding  or  opposing  change. 
Nevertheless,  through  the  government-to- 
government  programs.  I.e.,  the  bilateral 
agreements  reached  between  our  Oovem- 
ment  and  those  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America,  Institutions  are  being 
buUt:  savings  and  loan,  private  development 
banks,  cooperatives,  productivity  centers, 
management  and  labor  training  institutions, 
and  agricultural  extension  systems. 

Yes.  the  Alliance  Is  moving.  It  has  Its 
■low  periods  and  It  has  Its  violent  interrup- 
tions. But  progress  Is  being  made  In  the 
cold,  hard  unglamorous  business  of  build- 
ing and  strengthening  the  institutional  capa- 
bilities of  the  various  countries  to  work  on 
their  own  problems.  There  Is,  however,  one 
great  gap  which  needs  to  be  filled,  and  It  Is 
on  this  need — and  this  opportunity — that  we 
are  directing  our  attention  today. 

It  takes  time  to  build  an  extension  service 
to  the  point  that  It  can  reach  out  to  the 
man  in  rural  Latin  America.  It  takes  time 
to  develop  a  savings  and  loan  syctem  which 
can  provide  hotisee  for  a  segment  of  the 
society.  In  short.  It  takes  time  to  develop 
and  expand  Institutions.  Until  this  can  be 
done,  there  la  a  particular  need  to  give  a 
•enae  of  movement  to  the  alliance  at  the 
graasroots  level.  Tour  help  la  needed  In 
responding  to  local  self-help  efforts  In  the 
rural  villages  and  In  the  slums  which  sur- 
round the  cities. 

The  partners  of  the  alliance,  as  a  second 
fotlowup  phase  of  the  alliance,  Is  the  chan- 
nel through  which  you,  as  members  of  or- 
ganizations or  as  individuals,  can  work  di- 
rectly in  an  alliance  with  the  eager  people 
of  a  small  but  important  country  focusing 
its  attention  on  Independence  and  self-iden- 
tification. This  Is  a  private  sector  program 
which  offers  to  you  an  opportunity  and  a 
challenge.  If  you  believe  that  we  should 
strengthen  the  friendly  ties  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica, you  have  a  specific  opportunity  now  be- 
fore you. 

Through  a  Michigan  Partners  of  the  Alli- 
ance, there  is  not  an  Individual  or  neigh- 
borhood group  that  cannot  be  a  working  part 
of  a  new  private  sector  partnership  with  the 
citizens  of  British  Honduras. 

There  are  now  operating  partnerships  es- 
tablished between  private  sector  counterpart 
groups  In  16  Latin  American  republics  and 
30  States  of  the  United  States.  These  part- 
nerships develop  in  re8p>onse  to  interest  ex- 
pressed by  these  groups.  Our  partners  office 
in  the  U.  S.  Alliance  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington responds  to  this  Interest  and  plays 
the  role  of  catalyst — tranalaUng  that  Interest 
into  an  operating  program  through  the 
mechanism  of  Partners  of  the  Alliance  com- 
mittees. 

Once  a  broadly  representative  U.S.  Partner 
committee  Is  formally  organized,  our  office 
takes  an  additional  supporting  step  by  ar- 
ranging for  the  visit  of  a  four  to  five  member 


"program  developntent  team"  to  the  Partner 
area  and — working  with  a  counterpart  Part- 
ners of  the  alliance  group—  to  develop  a 
program  wtilch  they  will  Jointly  implement. 
Such  a  program,  of  course,  should  be  based 
on  the  best  local  consensus  of  priority  needs 
as  related  to  the  resources  cvallable  to  the 
partners   for   the   task   ahead. 

Slmlfarly.  the  composition  of  the  team 
selected  by  the  U.S.  partners  committee 
should  reflect  these  priority  areas,  which  In 
Michigan's  case  have  been  suggested  in  ad- 
vance by  the  premier  and  our  own  Consul 
General  in  Belize  in  collaboration  with  the 
Peace  Corps  Director  and  other  local  leaders. 
My  colleague  Mr.  Ruben  will  elaborate  on 
these  recommended  priority  areas. 

Once  the  committees  have  been  formed 
and  the  program  development  team  has 
made  Its  report,  the  partners  continue  to 
work  together  directly.  Our  Washington 
Partners  staff  withdraws  Into  the  wings,  so 
to  sp>eak,  but  continues  to  be  available  as  a 
resource  to  assist  the  partnership  when  we 
can  and  when  called  upon.  We  endeavor 
to  provide  the  coDunon  channel  of  conunu- 
nlcation  through  which  the  various  com- 
mittees   can    share    program    experiences. 

These  partnerships  normally  develop  pro- 
grams revolving  on  the  following  five  types 
of  activities : 

1.  Helping  local  groups  complete  commu- 
nity self-help  projects. 

2.  Technical  assistance. 

3.  Educational  scholarships  and  professor 
exchanges. 

4.  Cultural  exchanges. 

6.  Investment  and  commercial  relation- 
ships. 

In  the  first  category  are  the  many  small 
projects  In  which  local  groups  in  a  Latin 
American  country  have  undertaken  self-help 
but  need  some  assistance  In  completing 
them.  For  example,  in  several  countries 
rural  commimities  have  built  schools  but 
lack  the  materials  for  the  roof,  doors,  and 
windows.  High  schools,  or  even  elementary 
and  Intermediate  school  students,  civic  clubs, 
and  other  groups  working  through  their 
State's  partners  of  the  alliance  committees, 
may  provide  financing  for  the  needed  mate- 
rials. 

Other  similar  projects  already  completed 
have  Involved  equipment  for  medical  poets 
or  small  hospitals,  books  In  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  for  village  libraries,  hand  tools 
for  training  programs,  hand  pumps  have 
been  provided  for  community  wells;  also 
blockmaklng  machines,  chain  saws,  hand 
tools  and  other  equipment  have  been  pro- 
vided to  enable  slum  Improvement  associa- 
tions to  complete  community  buildings, 
schools  and  medical  posts.  Scores  of  proj- 
ects such  as  these  have  been  completed, 
and  many  more  are  In  process  of  being  im- 
plemented. 

These  are  small  projects  but  to  villages 
in  which  the  family  Income  may  range  from 
•40  to  »80  a  year,  this  Is  meaningful  help. 

In  the  category  of  technical  assistance,  the 
UJ3.  partners  committees  may  develop  an 
Inventory  of  specialists  who  would  be  avail- 
able to  go,  upon  request,  to  their  partner 
area  for  1,  2,  or  3  months — not  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  but  solely  on  the  basis 
of  transportation  and  per  diem  costs.  For 
example,  the  Texas  League  of  Municipalities 
has  offered  to  make  available  to  their  part- 
ners in  Peru,  men  with  broad  experience  In 
handling  the  practical  problems  of  city  gov- 
ernment. Similarly,  a  Houston  television 
station  and  another  professional  broadcast- 
ing group  have  offered  to  help  the  Peruvian 
Broadcasting  Association  Iq  Its  educational 
programing.  The  offers  are  expressions  of 
keen  interest  at  the  ccmimunity  level  In  the 
alliance  for  progress. 

In  the  field  of  education.  Florida  is  de- 
veloping a  scholarship  program  with  Colom- 
bia.   The  Florida  Alliance  Committee  has  al- 


ready worked  with  educational  Institutions  In 
establishing  up  to  five  scholarships  at  each 
of  29  Junior  colleges  as  well  as  a  lesser  num- 
ber at  the  graduate  level.  Plans  also  call  for 
future  collaboration  with  the  barranqullla 
mldmanagement  training  center  and  a  tech- 
nical and  vocational  training  center. 

Joint  venture  investments  and  other  com- 
mercial relationships  are  developing  as  • 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  partnerships.  At 
the  first  inter- American  Partners  of  the  Al- 
liance conference  held  last  June,  the  com- 
mittee on  industrial  development  and  In- 
vestment opportunities  recommended  that 
the  various  partners  committees  in  Latin 
America  develop  a  list  of  specific  Investment 
opportunities  and  assign  to  them  priority 
ratings  based  on  their  general  contribution 
to  the  country's  economic  development. 
These  lists  are  then  made  available  to  their 
counterpart   group. 

These  examples  illustrate  activities  In  re- 
lation to  the  five  areas  named  above.  Mr. 
Ruben  In  his  topic.  "How  Can  Michigan  and 
British  Honduras  Collaborate  in  a  Partner- 
ship?" win  describe  other  interesting  and 
varied  ongoing  activities. 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  tlM 
partnership  program,  however.  Is  the  fact 
that  It  Is  a  two-way  program. 

When  the  late  President  Kennedy  spoke 
to  the  L.itln  American  Dlplonvitic  Corps  and 
the  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  on  March 
13.  1961.  he  said: 

"We  Invite  our  friends  In  Latin  America 
to  contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and 
culture  in  the  United  States.  We  need  teach- 
ers of  your  literature  and  history  and  tra- 
dition. opp>ortunltie8  for  our  young  people 
to  study  in  your  universities,  access  to  jtnir 
music,  your  art,  and  the  thotight  of  your 
great  philosophers.  For  we  know  we  bavs 
much  to  learn." 

In  keeping  with  the  two-way  flow  of  tht 
partnership,  one  State  university  In  ths 
United  States  is  organizing  a  planning  de- 
partment and  has  requested  professional 
assistance  from  Its  Latin  American  partner, 
which  happens  to  have  a  strong  cadre  of 
technicians  and  professionals  In  that  dis- 
cipline. 

Costa  Rica  sent  12  educators  to  Oregon 
and  assisted  that  State  In  upgrading  the 
teaching  of  Spanish  and  as  resource  staff 
for  social  studies. 

In  the  business  world,  partnership  signi- 
fies a  sharing  In  the  proceeds  of  business 
operations.  Similarly,  the  partners  of  tht 
alliance  seeks  to  establish  a  channel  through 
which  organizations  and  individuals  la 
every  area  of  the  hemisphere  can  share  in 
the  work  of  the  development  process  and 
together  reap  the  benefits  of  educational, 
cultural,  social,  and   economic   progress. 

Finally,  the  partners  of  the  alliance  is  not 
a  program  of  mutual  "adoption"  but  rather 
It  is  a  practical  approach  through  which  the 
people  In  the  Uiilted  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica can  work  together  In  a  direct  alUanoe, 
It  Is  a  two-way  program,  the  scope  of  which 
Is  limited  only  by  the  Imagination  and  ener- 
gies of  the  partners  In  each  relationship.  W« 
In  the  United  States  long  have  talked  about 
what  we  can  learn  from  the  great  cultural 
and  educational  wealth  of  the  other  Ameri- 
cas, but  we  have  not  done  enough  to  put 
that  stated  principle  into  practice.  This  ws 
can  help  do  through  the  partnership  program. 

This  then  Is  the  story  of  the  partners  of 
the  alliance.  It  now  remains  for  this  audi- 
ence to  decide  the  matter  of  Michigan's 
participation. 

On  behalf  of  the  partners  office  I  pledgs 
the  support  of  our  partners  staff  In  your 
effort.  Should  this  group  organize  on  a 
statewide  basis,  we  will  support  a  followup 
program  development  team  of  members  to 
visit  British  Honduras  and  round  out  a  Joint 
program.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  effort 
richly  rewarding. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  kind  attention. 


Hiking  in  West  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or   WEST    VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  13. 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  a  long  hike,  a  stroll  through 
West  Virginia's  mountains  and  forests, 
or  a  ramble  through  Its  wooded  areas  are 
all  recommended  as  effective  measures  to 
cure  attacks  of  spring  fever  a£Blcting 
desk-bound  workers  within  traveling  dis- 
tance of  the  Mountain  State,  or  living 
within  Its  borders. 

The  members  of  the  Kanawha  Trail 
Club  know  full  well  the  efficacy  of  letting 
their  feet  cure  their  penned-in  feelings. 
Others  who  leam  how  this  group  goes 
"awanderlng"  may  wish  to  emulate 
their  example,  as  described  by  Roger 
Morris  In  his  article  published  in  the 
March  27  edition  of  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mall  State  magazine,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Thxt    Lova    To    Go    Awandering — Hikino 

Club  Mztmbers  Do  Walking  With  Their 

Feet,  Not  Fingers 

(By  Roger  Morris) 

Some  iieople  Just  won't  keep  up  with  the 
times. 

WhUe  the  telephone  company  Is  exhorting 
all  reasonable  people  to  let  their  fingers  do 
the  walking  through  the  yellow  pages,  mem- 
bers of  the  Kanawha  Trail  Club  insist  on 
letting  their  feet  and  legs  do  the  walking 
through  the  green,  brown  or  white  hills  and 
valleys  of  West  Virginia. 

One  might  forgive  this  old  fashlonedness 
were  it  an  outgrowth  of  the  vigor  of  the  early 
days  of  the  New  Frontier  when  walking,  like 
a  peculiar  antique,  was  considered  very  fash- 
ionable and  when  Bobbt  Kennedy,  spurred 
on  by  the  heady  Atlantic  breezes  drifting  up 
the  Potomac,  walked  60  miles  and  Pierre 
Salinger,  In  a  burst  of  fervored  energy,  walked 
50  yards. 

But  this  Is  now  old  hat  and  the  trail  club 
Is  still  walking.  Besides,  one  has  to  be 
skeptical  about  the  club's  commitment  to  the 
Ideals  of  the  New  Frontier,  as  club  annals 
make  no  mention  of  any  ot  the  members 
being  thrown  fully  clothed  Into  a  swimming 
pool. 

Yet  spring  air  is  a  heady  mixture  which, 
among  other  things,  ttims  one's  thoughts  to 
days  of  youth  when  we  thought  nothing  o<  a 
10-mUe.  forced  march  to  save  the  besieged 
frontier  fort  from  the  redskins,  or  to  find  Dr. 
Livingston  should  Stanley  foul  up,  or  Join 
Beau  Oeste  and  the  Legionnaires  at  th« 
neighborhood  oasis. 

Such  remembrances  led  this  writer  to  Join 
up  with  the  traU  club  for  a  hike  recently  to 
•ee  what  manner  of  men,  wcsnen,  and  chil- 
dren commit  themselves  to  such  folly  week 
In,  week  out.  come  rain,  snow,  or  sun. 


Appendix 

Anyone  can  hike  with  the  club  whether  or 
not  they  are  a  member  simply  by  showing  up 
at  1:30  p.m.  any  Sunday  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  Street  and  Kanawha  Boulevard,  the 
weekly  point  of  debarkation. 

After  some  perfunctory  remarks  (such  as 
don't  set  forest  flres)  the  group  piled  Into 
cars  and  headed  last  Sunday  for  the  road  to 
the  Bee  Mountain  fire  tower,  south  of  Mar- 
met  on  U.S.  119  near  Hernshaw.  They  re- 
assembled where  the  dirt  road  going  to  the 
tower  left  the  highway. 

There  were  about  25  hikers  present,  which 
Is  about  normal  for  this  time  of  year.  Most 
are  men  and  women  of  middle  age,  although 
there  were  a  few  younger  persons  along,  a 
fact  which  is  pleasing  to  club  members,  who 
welcome  new  blood  Into  the  organization. 
Many  of  the  original  hikers  are  getting  too 
old  for  too  strenuous  exercise. 

With  a  few  youngsters  forging  ahead,  the 
club  began  Its  ascent  of  Bee  Mountain  along 
the  access  road  to  the  fire  tower  which  runs 
about  1.6  miles.  In  keeping  with  the  spring 
air  and  sunny  day,  the  hike  proceeded  at  a 
leisurely  pace  as  hikers  spread  out  along  the 
trail  walking  at  their  chosen  speed.  Unlike 
most  hobbyists,  the  trail  club  members  do 
not  go  In  for  needless  paraphanalla.  Most 
wore  hiking  boots,  but  other  than  that  the 
hiking  outfits  were  as  varied  as  the  trees  in 
the  forest.  The  only  special  equipment  was  a 
first-aid  kit.  which  Is  a  must,  and  no  one 
loaded  himself  down  with  food  or  water. 

Part  of  the  first-aid  equipment  Is  for  snake 
bite,  although,  no  one  has  yet  been  bitten 
while  trekking  through  the  woods. 

"Some  people  won't  hike  In  the  siunmer 
tor  fear  of  snakes,"  says  Mary  Anne  Cook. 
trail  club  president.  "Of  course,  when  we  go 
hiking,"  she  continues,  "there's  enough  noise 
l^at  all  the  animals  move  out  in  advance." 

For  my  part,  I  hoped  that  the  rattlesnakes 
would  still  be  cowering  In  their  holes  or  dens 
due  to  the  closeness  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  and 
would  avoid  taking  Sunday  sun  baths  on  the 
rock  ledges. 

After  a  short  time,  the  tower  was  reached 
and  most  of  the  members  climbed  up  for  a 
look  at  the  surrounding  countryside.  The 
view  from  one  side  Included  a  couple  of  dis- 
tant Junk  yards,  and  strip  mines.  West  Vir- 
ginia's hillside  acne,  were  visible  from  the 
other. 

The  Bee  Mountain  fire  tower  was  estab- 
lished m  1926  and  stands  70  feet  tall  on  the 
1,750-foot-hlgh  mountain.  Parker  Richard- 
son keeps  watch  In  the  tower  by  day  and 
often  by  night,  and  likes  to  tell  height- 
conscious  visitors  of  how  he  locked  himself 
out  of  the  tower  once  and  had  to  climb  up 
a  railing  and  through  a  window. 

After  aU  the  hikers  had  finished  tower 
climbing  in  the  March  wind,  the  group  trav- 
eled around  the  spur  of  the  ridge  to  where 
a  devil's  tea-table-type  rock  was  balanced 
and  where  one  had  even  a  better  view  of  the 
strip  mining. 

Finally,  the  trail  club  retreated  back  down 
the  mountainside,  part  of  the  time  In  step 
to  Cleve  Meador's  harmonica  rendition  of 
"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  and 
"Little  Brown  Chxirch." 

Back  at  the  cars,  older  members  apolo- 
gized to  the  new  hikers  about  the  easy 
natuer  of  the  hike,  which  was  less  than  S 
miles  over  easy  terrain. 

The  Kanawha  Trail  Club  was  formed  in 
1942.  One  of  Its  founders  was  the  late  Sol 
PadUbsky.  columnist  for  the  Charleston  Dally 
MaiL    It  was  not  untu  1947  when  it  obtained 


a  charter  that  the  group  began  to  go  about 
its  task  in  earnest. 

The  year  1947  also  marked  the  high  point 
of  membership — 84 — with  the  lowest  mem- 
bership being  37  one  year.  The  present  en- 
rollment is  55.  A  potential  member  hikes 
with  the  club  three  times  before  t>eiug  eligible 
for  membership. 

According  to  Charley  Carlson,  who  is  one 
of  two  charter  members  stlU  with  the  club 
(the  other  is  Joe  Kyer),  the  club  schedules 
a  hike  each  weekend  regardless  of  weather 
and  only  two  were  cancelled  last  year.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  however,  hikes  are 
scheduled  on  Wednesday  afternoons  because 
of  the  heat. 

Many  of  the  trail  club's  hikes  are  In  Kana- 
wha State  Forest  where  they  have  blazed  and 
maintained  eight  trails  and  where  they  have 
their  club  lodge  nearby.  Twice  a  year,  they 
have  major  outings  to  a  paxlL  in  West  Vir- 
ginia or  a  nearby  State.  Some  of  the  clubs* 
former  members,  who  now  live  In  other 
States,  frequently  come  back  briefly  to  at- 
tend the  major  outings. 

"We  ask  anyone  who  Is  Interested  In  hiking 
to  come  out,"  Mrs.  Cook  reiterates. 

Besides,  if  the  hiking  proves  too  rough  you 
can  always  let  your  fingers  do  the  walking 
while  your  tired  feet  soak. 


Congressman  Zablocid  Recommends  a 
Plan  on  Representation  of  Giina  in  the 
United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr,  Za- 
BLocKi]  commented  in  a  press  Interview 
on  the  problem  of  the  representation  of 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  As  re- 
ported in  an  article  by  Joseph  R.  L, 
Sterne  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Represent- 
ative Zablocki  proposed  that  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly be  open  to  both  mainland  China 
and  Taiwan— Formosa — and  that  neither 
state  necessarily  be  a  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council. 

Representative  Zablocki  Is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Far  East  and 
the  Pacific  whose  recent  hearing  have 
Included  expert  testimony  underscoring 
the  need  for  reconsideration  of  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  China. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Simday, 
April  10,  reprinted  the  report  of  Mr. 
Sterne's  Interview  with  Congressman 
Zablocki  and  excerpts  from  my  speech 
In  the  House  urging  consideration  of  a 
two-China  policy  In  the  United  Nations, 

The  Journal  also  commented  on  China 
policy  In  an  accompanying  editorial, 
saying: 

There  is  growing  realization  that  if  the 
problem  of  China  Is  to  be  solved  the  United 
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states  will  have  to  adopt  more  flexible  pol- 
letaa  toward  that  country — or.  rather,  toward 
two  countrleB,  Natlooallst  and  Communist 
Cblna. 

The  two  articles  and  the  editorial 
follow : 

How  Mant  Chinas  roa  Roles  in  U.N.? 

(NOTK. — Laot  week  the  call  for  rethinking 
of  United  States  China  policy  grew  louder 
te  many  quarters,  including  the  counclla  of 
the  Rlpon  Society,  a  group  of  young  Repub- 
licans in  the  east  T7ho  Issued  a  position  paper 
suggesting  a  more  flexible  approach.  Among 
the  influential  Democratic  volcee.  proposing 
policy  shifts  were  those  of  two  Wisconsin 
Congressmen,  Representative  RztTsa.  who 
urged  a  "two  China'  position  for  the  United 
States  on  the  United  Nations  question,  and 
Representative  Zabuxtiu,  who  proposed  a 
"no  China"  formula  for  the  U.N.  Security 
Council,  with  two  Chinas  in  the  General  As- 
sembly. Here  are  statements  of  their  posi- 
tions. Prom  an  interview  with  Representa- 
tive Clekknt  J.  Zablocki  in  Washington  by 
Joseph  R.  L.  Sterne  of  the  Baltimore  Bun. 
reprinted  by  permission.) 

Revision  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
la  suggested  by  Refxesentatlve  Zabiocki, 
Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  as  a  way  to  finesse 
the  "two  Chinas"  problem  that  has  blocked 
efforts  toward  a  better  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Peking. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  ^n  Asia  said  It  Is  "wish- 
ful thinking"  to  suppose  either  the  Mao 
Tse-tung  or  Chiang  Kad-shek  government 
would  ever  accept  that  "two  Chinas"  are 
entitled  to  United  Nations  membernlxlp. 

He  raised  the  possibility,  therefore,  that 
this  obstacle  could  be  bypassed  through  tem- 
porary adoption  of  a  virtual  "no  Chinas' 
formula  for  the  Security  Council. 

THXXX-POINT  PlAIt 

Zablocki  offered  the  following  plan: 

1.  Membership  in  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  open  both  to  mainland  China  and 
Formosa,  either  as  sep>arate  countries  or, 
eventually,  as  one  country  if  they  so  wish. 

a.  The  present  system  under  which  the 
United  States.  Britain,  Prance,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  China  are  "permanent"  members 
of  the  Security  Council  in  perpetuity  would 
be  abandoned. 

3.  Every  30  years  the  General  Assembly 
would  be  given  the  opportvmlty  to  elect 
•even  or  nine  "permanent"  Security  Council 
members  who  would  serve  with  "temporary" 
members  elected   annually. 

Zablocki  speculated  that  If  a  plan  of  tbla 
nature  were  to  be  adopted  it  would  be  un- 
likely that  either  of  the  "two  Chinas"  wotild 
be  elected  to  the  Security  Council  for  the 
first  20- year   period. 

If  the  General  Assembly'  were  given  a 
chance  to  elect  nine  "permanent"  members, 
Zablocxi  guessed  it  woxild  choose  the  United 
States,  Britain,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance, 
Canada,  India.  Pakistan.  Ethiopia,  and  Brazil. 

Thus,  he  said,  it  would  not  matter  If  Pe- 
king were  to  spurn  an  early  invitation  to  join 
the  United  Nations,  since  the  lure  of  election 
to  a  "permanent"  seat  20  years  hence  would 
eventually  bring  Red  China  into  the  world 
organization. 

FAVORS    EXCHANCK    VISITS 

The  Wisconsin  Congressman  said  his  highly 
tentative  suggestion  would  attack  the  United 
States-China  problem  "where  It  really  is — In 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 

Witnesses  before  his  subcommittee  repeat- 
edly siiggested  more  dlreot  U.S.  moves  toward 
Communist  China. 

Zasiaxki  said  he  would  favor  a  greater  ex- 
change of  people — Including  businessmen 
who  could  take  a  closer  look  at  the  China 
market. 

But  be  questloaed  whether  U.S.  interest 
now  would   be  served  by  Inviting  the  hu- 


miliating rebuff  from  Peking  that  an  offer 
to  trade  or  extend  recognition  would  bring. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  politician,  he 
said  no  administration  could  afford  to  change 
the  present  bilateral  stance  between  Wash- 
ington and  Peking  while  the  Vietnam  war  is 
going  on. 

Zablocki  said  he  was  delighted  that  hear- 
ings before  House  and  Senate  committees 
brought  the  question  of  Communist  China 
to  the  forefront  after  years  in  which  many 
public  oTBclala  hardly  dared  to  talk  about  it. 

RECAIXS    STALIN     ERA 

"Obviously  we  must  And  some  way  to  deal 
with  Red  China,  directly  or  Indirectly,"  he 
remarked.  "We  Just  can't  sweep  mainland 
China  under  the  rug." 

If  war  between  the  United  States  and 
China  can  be  avoided,  the  Congressman  said, 
the  sitiiation  in  time  should  improve. 

"Nobody  thought  United  States-Soviet  re- 
lations could  be  changed  In  the  yeare  before 
Stalin  died,"  he  said. 

"But  after  he  died  there  was  a  change,  a 
major  change,  and  many  people  hope  our  re- 
lations with  China  some  day  will  improve  In 
the  same  way." 

On  the  basis  of  testimony  his  subcommit- 
tee Is  taking,  Zablocki  said  he  doubted  the 
Chinese  will  enter  the  Vietnam  war  unless 
the  United  States  bombs  Chinese  territory 
or  there  is  a  land  Invasion  of  North  Vietnam. 

(Note. — Condensed  from  a  speech  by 
Representative  Hknet  S.  Rxuss  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.) 

Por  close  to*  a  generation  our  policy  with 
respect  to  Communist  China  has  been  one 
of  containment  and  Isolation — containment, 
by  opposing  adventurism,  direct  or  by  proxy. 
In  Korea.  Pormoea,  Vietnam,  and  India;  iso- 
lation, by  declaring  an  embargo  on  trade,  by 
substantially  prohibiting  exchange  of  per- 
sons, by  withholding  recognition,  and  moet 
of  all  by  opposing  membership  for  Commu- 
nist China  in  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  suddenly,  American  public  opinion, 
though  still  supporting  the  containment 
pcu^  of  our  policy,  is  beginning  to  take  a 
second  look  at  the  isolation  part.  A  number 
of  thoughtful  and  informed  witnesses  within 
the  last  few  weeks  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  before  Congress- 
man Zablocki's  Subcommittee  on  the  Par 
East  and  the  Pacific  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  have  testified  that  our 
policy  of  isolation  is  not  working. 

Vice  President  Humphket  described  "con- 
tainment without  necessarily  isolation"  as 
an  emerging  policy.  The  Presldet  has  said 
as  much. 

It  Is  time  to  consider  whether  persistence 
In  a  policy  of  attempting  to  deny  the 
700  million  people  of  mainland  China  any 
voice  in  the  United  Nations  Is  In  our  national 
interest  or  in  the  Interest  of  the  stability  of 
Asia  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

OTTB   tT.T.tlW  DtSACKEX 

Other  aspects  of  our  policy  toward  China 
likewise  demand  our  reconsideration — ques- 
tions of  whether  we  should  recognize  Red 
China,  trade  with  It,  and  exchange  persons 
with  it. 

But  there  is  a  special  urgency  for  Congress 
to  consider  the  question  of  American  policy 
on  the  representation  of  Red  China  In  the 
United  Nations. 

The  question  wUl  be  at  the  top  of  the 
agenda  when  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly reconvenes  next  September. 

The  issue  over  Chinese  representation  has 
sometimes  been  presented  as  a  battle  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Communist 
voting  bloc  In  the  United  Nations  to  win  over 
the  support  of  unaligned  nations.  But  there 
Is  also  a  good  deal  of  disagreement  on  this 
matter  among  members  of  the  Western 
alliance. 

The  20th  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations   voted   on   the   question   of  seating 


Communist  China  In  the  United  Nations  In 
place  of  Nationalist  China  on  November  17, 
1965.  Forty-seven  nations  voted  In  favor;  47 
voted  against;  20  abstained;  one  did  not  par- 
ticipate, and  1  was  absent.  The  vote  came 
after  a  resolution  declaring  the  issue  an  Im- 
portant matter  requiring  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority; thus,  the  Communist  Chinese  were 
not  admitted  to  the  United  Nations  in  1965. 

The  two-China  approach  has  gained  more 
and  more  ground  In  the  United  Nations 
within  the  last  few  years.  Those  who  sup- 
port the  policy  recognize  Communist  China 
as  the  legitimate  government  of  the  main- 
land and  the  Nationalist  government  as  the 
legltlxnato  government  of  Formosa. 

It  would  only  take  a  switch  in  four  votes 
to  change  the  procedural  situation  to  reqvUr* 
only  a  simple  majority  to  decide  on  Com- 
munist China's  admission  at  the  21st  General 
Assembly  in  1966.  And  In  1966,  that  vote 
ended  In  a  tie. 

But  there  are  reasons  for  the  United  States 
to  reexamine  its  position  quite  aptart  from 
the  posslbUlty  of  a  United  NaUons  vote  next 
September  opposed  to  our  pKjlicy  of  no  repre- 
sentation for  mainland  China. 

Universality  of  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  is  more  than  an  Ideal.  It  Is  a  prae>- 
tical  necessity  if  the  organization  Is  to  make 
Its  maximum  contribution  to  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  world  peace.  With 
the  absence  of  Important  countries,  Uu 
United  NaUons  is  hamstrung. 

Acceptance  of  China  as  a  member  of  ths 
International  community  may  well  In  time 
help  induce  a  moderation  in  Chinese  ionlga 
policy. 

A  two-China  position  by  the  United  States^ 
adopted  by  the  United  NaUons,  would  not 
result  in  Communist  China's  immediate  ac- 
ceptance ot  membership.  Rather,  then 
would  bo  a  contemptuous  turndown. 

But  such  a  two-China  position  would  serve 
the  enormously  important  funcUon  of  dem- 
onstraUng  that  the  United  States  is  not  bent 
on  IsolaUng  Red  China  and  that  it  is  Red 
China,  not  the  United  Nations,  which  is  liw 
dulglng  in  fantasies.  It  woiUd  then  be  open 
to  a  less  belligerent  Communist  Chinese  re- 
gime to  respond  to  the  light  In  the  window 
at  a  later  time. 

Zablocki  and  Rextss  Take  New  Look  at 
China  Problem 

There  Is  growing  realizaUon  that  If  tbs 
problem  of  China  Is  to  be  solved  the  United 
States  win  have  to  adopt  more  flexible  pollclM 
toward  that  country — or,  rather,  toward  two 
countries.  Nationalist  and  Communist  ChliuL 
Recent  congressional  hearings  have  resulted 
in  widespread  discussion  of  the  problem  and 
proposals  for  meeUng  it. 

Two  Wisconsin  Democratic  Congressmen, 
Clxic^t  Zablocki  and  Henrt  Retjss,  have 
been  active  in  stimulating  this  new  look  at 
China.  Reuss,  in  a  recent  House  speech,  ad- 
vocated a  "two-China"  policy  In  the  United 
NaUons.  Commxinist  China  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.N.  Assembly  and  eventually 
Nationalist  China  would  be  replaced  on  the 
Security  Council  by  a  large  Asian  power 
such  as  India.  Nationalist  China  would  n- 
main  an  Assembly  member  . 

Zablocki  who  conducted  the  House  sub- 
committee hearings,  has  long  opposed  allow- 
ing Communist  China  in  the  U.N.  However, 
In  an  interview  with  the  Baltimore  Sun,  ha 
endorses  what  has  been  called  a  "no  China" 
policy.  He  would  admit  both  Chinas  to  the 
Assembly.  He  would  abandon  the  present 
Security  Council  makeup  and  elect  7  or  • 
permanent  members  each  20  years.  He 
doubts  that  either  China  would  be  elected 
a  Security  Council  member  the  first  time. 
But  after  20  years  they  would  be  eligible  to 
elecUon  Individually  or  as  one  country. 

The  Zablocki  and  Rextss  proposals  are  to 
be  found  In  detail  in  this  section.  Both  rep- 
resent thoughtful  opinions  that  add  substan- 
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tiaiiy  to  the  debate.  Neither  Congressman 
]t  sanguine  about  Communist  China  accept- 
ing any  proposal.  But  like  so  many  other 
Americans  they  seem  to  feel  that  something 
should  be  tried. 


Protectinff  the  Righb  of  Law-Abiding 
Citizens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF   SOTTTB    CAROLINA 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  13. 1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  President, 
during  the  past  several  years  many  court 
rulings  purporting  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  criminal  class  and  absolving  In- 
dlvlduaJ  criminals  from  responsibility  for 
their  crimes  have  been  forthcoming.  Not 
much  attention  has  been  given,  however, 
to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  law 
abiding  citizens  and  the  individual  vic- 
tims of  these  criminal  actions. 

Recently  Capt.  Dale  Speck,  com- 
mander of  the  west  valley  police  division 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  of  California 
made  a  speech  which  makes  some  ex- 
tremely cogent  points  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  concerning  the  speech  from 
the  Tuesday,  March  29,  edition  of  the 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  newspaper  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sats  Courts'  Rulings  Hurt  Citizens  Rights 
The  opinion  that  police  efforts  to  protect 
the  public  against  increasing  crimes  are  be- 
ing hampered  by  constantly  changing  court 
rules  was  expressed  yesterday  by  Capt.  Dale 
Speck,  commander  of  the  west  valley  police 
division. 

SpealUng  at  a  directors'  meeUng  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Associated  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  Barbata's  Steak  Hoiise,  Speck  voiced 
deep  boncem  over  various  Supreme  Court 
nilings  and  determinations — Including  those 
dealing  with  the  gathering  of  evidence  for 
court  presentation. 

seeks  stabilitt 

"There  develops  a  distrust  of  the  admlnls- 
traUon  of  jusUce  when  decent  people  of  a 
commxinlty  or  of  this  Nation  become  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  families  and  them- 
selves Is  in  Jeopardy  because  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  been  prevented  by  techni- 
calities from  convicting  the  guilty  felon,  and 
thereby  permitting  him  to  roam  the  streets," 
Speck  said. 

"Stability  of  operating  rules  for  any  com- 
munity agency  Is  essential.  The  police  and 
the  public  have  historically  looked  to  the 
eourte  to  provide  this  desirable  stability. 

"And  when  the  rules  are  unresolved  and 
constantly  changing,  concerned  with  such 
essentials  as  when  evidence  is  really  evidence 
Mid  when  obscene  Uterature  Is  really  ob- 
scene, the  enforcement  of  law  at  the  operat- 
ing police  level  becomes  difficult  and  un- 
Mrtaln  at  best. 

"Law,  to  be  obeyed  or  enforced,  muat 
hecessarlly  be  known  by  all  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  This  includes  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  the  law  enforcement 
Agencies  and  the  Judges,  and  others  engaged 
In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  JusUce. 

"Iaw,  to  be  known,  must  be  fixed  and  o\ib- 
■tanttally  constant. 


"The  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  rights  of  privacy  of  the  suspect  under 
the  due  process  provision  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment at  the  Constitution. 

"The  Constitution,  It  seems  to  me,  does 
not  guarantee  the  tinlawful  use  of  any  right, 
whether  It  be  the  right  of  privacy,  the  right 
of  free  speech,  or  the  right  to  do  anything 
else. 

"views  expressed 

"How,  then,  can  It  be  legiUmately  claimed 
that  the  Constitution  secures  the  right  of 
privacy  for  the  purposes  of  committing  a 
crime?  That  is  the  net  result  of  many  of 
the  Si.'arch  and  seizure  cases. 

"Narcotic  peddlers,  rapists,  murderers,  and 
other  criminals  seldom  operate  in  the  open 
for  all  to  see.  They  take  advantage  of  the 
unlawfiil  use  ol  the  right  of  privacy. 

"We  cannot  have  unbridled  Individual 
liberties  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  a  safe 
and  stable  society.  We  must  have  a  decent 
and  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  live 
and  work.  Otherwise  there  is  no  place  to 
exercise  our  individual  rights  such  as  the 
right  of  privacy. 

"REFERS    TO    meeting 

"In  other  words,  to  have  rights  without 
reasonable  safety  and  security  of  life,  limb, 
and  property  Is  meaningless. 

"At  a  recent  chamber  of  commerce  meet- 
ing In  the  valley,  chamber  members  were  told 
that  restrictive  court  decisions  which  jirevent 
the  Introduction  of  much  material  evidence 
In  criminal  court  have  been  made  necessary 
by  the  lawlessness  of  the  police. 

"I  would  like  to  offer  some  evidence  that 
the  contentions  there  stated  Ignored  some 
pertinent  facts." 

Captain  Speck  made  reference  to  the  1964 
Escobedo  case,  In  which  the  UjS.  Supreme 
Court  declared  a  confession  to  murder  "un- 
usable" because  the  i>olice  faUed  to  allow  an 
attorney  to  be  present  during  the  time  of 
Interrogation  in  the  case. 

DISCXrsSES  DORADO  CASE 

Captain  Speck  further  made  reference  to 
a  California  supreme  court  Interpretation  of 
this  Federal  ruling. 

"This  was  the  1965  case  of  Dorado,  who  had 
confessed  the  knife  slaying  of  a  fellow  Inmate 
In  San  Quentln,"  Speck  said. 

"The  court  held  that  an  arrested  person 
must  not  only  be  g^ven  the  right  to  an  at- 
torney— a  ruling  which  already  is  a  require- 
ment In  California — but  went  on  to  rule 
that  a  policeman,  before  he  can  Interview  a 
suspected  criminal,  must  tell  the  suspect 
that  he  does  not  have  to  make  any  state- 
ment, that  anything  he  says  may  be  used 
against  him  In  court,  and  that  he  has  a 
right  to  an  attorney. 

EXPRESSES   CONCERN- 

"Pew  criminals  have  much  to  say  to  the 
police  after  that. 

"We  are  prevented  from  getting  a  state- 
ment from  the  one  person  who  knows  most 
about  the  crime,  the  one  who  committed  It 
It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  a  New  Yc«-k 
court  decided  Jxist  the  opposite  from  the 
California  court,  and  did  not  expand  the 
Federal  case." 

Reference  also  was  made  by  Speck  to  cases 
In  the  "searches  and  seizures"  category — 
Including  the  1952  Rochlln  case,  In  which 
the  U.S.  court  excoriated  the  i>ollce  for 
brutal  conduct. 

DEFENDANT   RELEASED 

"When  deputy  sheriffs  observed  a  sus- 
pected narcoUcs  addict  swallow  several  cap- 
sules of  what  appeared  to  be  narcotics,  they 
took  him  to  a  hospital  and  had  a  doctor  In- 
troduce an  emetic  Into  his  stomach  so  that 
he  vomited  the  narcoUc  morphine,"  Speck 
said.  , 

"These  police  were  called  lawless  and  the 
defendant  wsis  released  at  once.  Then  In 
1957,  In  the  Supreme  Court  case  of  Breith- 
aupt  V.  Abrams,  the  Court  held   thait  the 


taking  of  blood  by  a  doctor  on  request  of 
the  police  was  perfectly  all  right,  and  that 
there  was  no  violation  of  the  4th,  5th,  or 
14th  amendments  of  the  Constitution." 

Speck  fiirther  discussed  cases  Involving  the 
"exclusionary  rule"  in  reference  to  searches 
and  seizures." 

PAIRNESS    FAVORED 

"In  all  cases  where  a  defendant  can  show 
that  the  police  in  obtaining  evidence  did  not 
strictly  follow  the  procedural  rules,  the  evi- 
dence cannot  be  considered  by  the  court, 
and  must  be  retiirned  to  the  defendant  no 
matter  how  Incriminating  It  Is. 

"Many  persons,  while  concerned  over 
these  and  other  Increased  Judicial  advan- 
tages to  criminals,  still  feel  that  there  is 
Justification  for  the  newer  rule  so  that  the 
ultimate  In  fairness  can  be  shown  persons 
accused  of  crimes. 

"Many  of  these  persons,  I  am  sure,  are  not 
aware  of  an  Inconsistency  In  the  position  of 
the  courts." 

INTRODUCED    BT    MORRISON 

"Although  the  appearance  of  a  technical 
mistake  In  procedvu-e  by  a  police  officer  Is 
reason  for  excluding  the  evidence  and  releas- 
ing a  criminal,  a  person  who  is  not  a  police- 
man can  act  contrary  to  the  covirts'  exclu- 
sionary rules  In  vlolaUon  of  so-called  con- 
stiutional  rules  regarding  search  and  seizure, 
and  the  evidence  seized  by  him  will  be  ad- 
missible without  question." 


CantioB  Urged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  22.  1966 

Mr.  FRASER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  perils 
of  blockading  North  Vietnam  are  so 
great,  the  Chicago  Dally  News  believes, 
that  they  should  not  be  risked. 

The  paper  says  It  does  not  believe  that 
most  Americans  consider  the  circum- 
stances In  Vietnam  justify  such  drastic 
mesisures.   It  adds: 

Regardless  erf  how  well  Justified  Americans 
might  feel  In  forcibly  turning  back  any  and 
all  North  Vietnam  bound  vessels,  the  rest 
of  the  world  does  not  see  UJ3.  secxirity  as 
all  that  closely  Involved. 

And  both  Russia  and  China  would  be 
forced  to  regard  the  blackade  as  an  affront 
and  a  challenge  that  they  would  have  to 
defy,  or  sacrifice  face.  It  would  leave  them 
no  graceful  avenue  of  retreat. 

Because  the  editorial  sheds  light  on 

this  most  important  issue,  I  am  offering 

it  for  the  Reooro,  where  my  colleagues 

may  peruse  the  article  in  Its  entirety: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)   Dally  News, 

Mar.  11,  1966] 

P^ULs  or  A  Blockadb 

Senator  Dirksen's  reference  to  the  1962 
Cuban  blockade  in  his  argument  for  block- 
ading North  Vietnam  calls  up  uncomfortable 
memories. 

Never  has  the  world  been  nearer  the  abyss 
of  nuclear  war  than  In  those  late  October 
days  of  1962,  when  a  UJS.  fleet  began  halt- 
ing and  boarding  Cuban-bound  ships  of  any 
registry.  Two  dozen  Russian  ships  were  on 
the  way  to  Cuba,  and  it  was  the  Kremlin's 
option  to  avoid  contact  or  plunge  ahead  In 
defiance.  Defiance  could  have  triggered  nu- 
clear war. 

Most  Americans  believed  then  that  the 
perU  presented  by  Soviet  mlssUes  on  Cuban 
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•oil  JusUfled  Um  drastic  measures  taken  by 
President  Kennedy. 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  most  Americans 
consider  the  circumstances  In  Vietnam 
justify  similar  drastic  measures  now.  R»- 
g&rdless  of  bow  well  Justified  Americans 
might  feel  In  forcibly  turning  back  any  and 
■lU  North  Vietnam-bound  vessels,  the  rest  of 
the  world  does  not  see  VS.  security  as  all 
that  closely  Involved.  And  both  Russia  and 
China  would  be  forced  to  regard  the  block- 
ade as  an  affront  and  a  challenge  they  would 
have  to  defy,  or  sacrifice  face.  It  would  leave 
them   no  graceful   avenue  of   retreat. 

Neither  Secretary  McNamara  nor  President 
Johnson  believes  the  situation  In  Vietnam 
jiistlfies  running  that  kind  of  risk  at  this 
time,  and  we  believe  they  are  right. 

For  one  thing,  as  McNamara  pointed  out. 
North  Vietnam  simply  cannot  be  effectively 
throttled  by  a  sea  blockade,  any  more  than 
It  can  be  knocked  out  by  intensified  bomb- 
ing of  military  targets.  It  has  no  large  in- 
dustries that  rely  on  outside  supplies.  Its 
army  operates  on  foot  or  on  bicycle  as 
handily  as  by  truck,  and  its  main  weapons 
are  of  a  slae  that  can  be  brought  In  by  hand, 
over  the  China  b<vder. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  effective  block- 
ade would  hurt  the  North  Vietnamese  and 
their  military  effort.  But  it  would  piromptly 
•end  the  war  into  a  new  and  perilous  dimen- 
sion, with  consequences  that  cannot  be  fCH-e- 
•een. 


CoBstmatiiio  Bminidi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

aw  iLLHToia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Aprfl  13. 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Italian  Community 
Center.  Inc..  Union  City.  NJ..  at  Its 
March  meeting,  supporting  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  70.  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Administration  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  resolution  would  honor  the  memory 
of  Constantino  Brumldi.  artist  of  the 
UJ3.  Capitol  Building.  I  cherish  the 
support  of  this  fine  group. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Italian  Community  Center, 
Inc..  a  nonpolitical.  fraternal,  and  civic 
corporation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  did 
convene  In  full  membership  at  Its  beautiful 
headquarters  located  at  3315-3317  Hudson 
Avenue.  Union  City,  NJ.;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Italian  Community  Cen- 
ter. Inc.,  is  dedicated,  among  other  things, 
to  foster  and  develop  the  highest  Ideals  of 
American  citizenship  and  cultivate  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  charity,  justice,  and 
brotherly  love,  and  to  cultivate  and  promote 
a  spirit  of  falrplay  and  good  fellowship:  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Paot.  H.  DorrcLAa, 
Democratic  Senator,  of  Illinois,  has  seen  fit 
to  Introduce  certain  legislation  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Constantino 
Brumldi.  an  artist  and  sculptor  genl'js.  often 
referred  to  as  the  -Michelangelo  of  the  UJ8. 
Capitol  BuUdlng"  In  Washington.  D.C..  by 
placing  a  biist  of  said  Constantino  Brumldi 
In  the  rotunda  of  the  U.S.  Capitol  BuUdlng 
wherein  many  of  Brumldl's  murals  and 
pointings  hang  and  are  viewed  by  mlUlona 


of  visitors.  In  grateful  appreciation  for  the 
•aid  work  of  this  great  genius:  and 

Whereas  the  Italian  Community  Center, 
Inc..  deems  It  necessary  to  commend  the 
Honorable  PAtn.  H.  Douglas  for  proposing 
the  said  legislation  to  honor  and  commemo- 
rate Constantino  Brumldi;  and 

Whereas  the  Italian  Community  Center, 
Inc.,  fully  and  heartily  supports  the  said  pro- 
posed legislation :  Be  It  hereby 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Italian  Commu- 
nity Center,  Inc.,  In  said  full  assemblage 
does  hereby  go  on  record  to  fully  and  whole- 
heartedly support  and  endorse  the  proposed 
legislation  of  honoring  and  commemorating 
the  said  Constantino  Brumldi  as  herein 
stated,  and  said  Italian  Community  Center, 
Inc.,  does  wholeheartedly  and  appreciatively 
also  commend  the  Honorable  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las for  so  doing:  and 

The  Italian  Community  Center,  Inc.,  fur- 
ther, urges  the  colleagues  of  the  Honorable 
Paul  H.  Douglas,  both  In  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  fully  support 
and  vote  "aye"  for  said  legislation. 
Craklxs  J.   LaCarbubba, 

President. 
DotamcK.  C.  Papa, 

Secretary. 


Wildlife  Camp  in  West  Yirgfinia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

or  wxsT  vixcimA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  13. 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  Mr.  Irston  R.  Barnes,  chair- 
man, Audubon  Naturalist  Society,  reports 
that  the  society  has  under  consideration 
a  site  In  West  Virginia  for  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Appalachian  Mountain 
Wildlife  Camp,  a  natural  history  summer 
camp  for  junior  high  school  youngsters. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  welcomes 
the  society  and  Its  new  project  and  the 
young  people  who  will  be  camping  and 
learning  In  connection  with  It. 

An  account  of  the  project  was  pub- 
lished In  the  March  27  Issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Post. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
document  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tmrr'VE  thx  Cakp  but  Not  the  Srr« 

(By  Inton  B.   Barnes,   chairman,   Audubon 

Naturalist  Society) 

An  experiment  with  a  natural  history  sum- 
mer camp  for  Junior  high  school  youngsters 
has  proved  so  successful  that  the  camp  is  now 
seeking  to  buy  a  permanent  site. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Wildlife  Camp 
is  different  from  most  summer  camps  in  that 
It  Is  not  organized  to  keep  Its  campers  busy 
with  sports,  gazhes,  and  the  usual  roiuid  of 
camp  activities.  Instead  It  reflects  the  spirit 
and  interests  of  its  founder  John  Trott, 
teacher  at  the  Biirgundy  Farm  School  in 
Alexandria.  He  operates  on  the  principle  that 
children  are  best  entertained  when  they  are 
occupied  with  something  that  fascinates 
them. 

TbuA  the  Wildlife  Camp  Is  not  even  a  na- 
ture study  camp  in  the  old-fashioned  mean- 
ing of  that  term.  Its  approach  to  nature  and 
wildlife  is  "ecological."  Tills  means  that  in- 
stead of  simply  learning  to  give  the  names  of 
animals  and  plants  and  to  collect  "lists  oS 


birds  seen  In  a  day,"  the  campers  learn  about 
nat\iral  conununitles.  They  learn  how  dlf. 
ferent  forms  of  life  are  Interdependent.  They 
ask  not  simply  "what  Is  It,"  but  why  is  It  la 
this  overgrown  field  and  not  In  the  nearby 
woodland.  In  short,  they  are  discovering 
what  different  forms  of  life  require  for  sur- 
vival. 

A  typical  day  at  the  Wildlife  Camp  begins 
with  an  exploratory  hilte  to  a  stream  valley, 
a  mountain,  an  old  farm,  a  pond,  or  an  inter- 
esting bit  of  woodland.  At  a  leisurely  pace 
that  permits  noticing  and  identifying  plant- 
life,  and  taking  new  items  back  to  camp  tot 
later  Identification,  the  group  learns  to  read 
the  landscape,  to  recognize  the  "indicators" 
of  different  types  of  habitats  and  to  associate 
animals  with  their  particular  requirements. 

Man's  past  and  present  use  of  the  land- 
scape provides  a  basis  for  appreciating  the 
differences  between  good  and  bad  land-use 
practices.  The  children  become  both  good 
naturalists  and  good  conservationists  b*> 
cause  they  see  for  themselves  Just  how  It 
Is  that  nature  works:  Beneficently  for  tho« 
that  work  with  It,  t>adly  for  those  that  an 
Ignorant  of  It. 

Afternoons  are  spent  In  the  pursuit  of  th* 
Individual  camper's  special  project.  That 
may  be  an  Insect  collection,  a  terrarlum.  bird. 
banding,  making  a  nature  traU,  wUdllfe  pho- 
tography,  or  even  building  a  telescope. 

Twice  dally  the  children  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  swim.  They  are  encouraged  to  use 
their  free  time  In  reading,  individual  obser- 
vations, or  in  writing  up  their  observatloni. 

John  Trott,  the  founder  and  director  of 
the  wildlife  camp,  is  a  naturalist,  and  a  wild- 
life photographer.  In  addition  to  teaching 
seventh  grade  at  Burgundy  Farm.  His  wlfe^ 
Lee  Trott.  also  a  teacher  at  Burgundy,  Is  ta 
charge  of  the  camp's  swimming  activities. 

The  junior  staff  is  made  up  of  their  former 
students,  who  are  currently  in  high  school 
or  college.  All  are  experienced  In  the  ways 
of  the  camp  and  near  enough  to  the  camptn 
in  age  to  understand  and  share  their  en- 
thusiasms and  sense  of  discovery. 

The  first  3  years  the  wildlife  camp  occu- 
pied a  private  lodge  located  some  20  mllei 
west  of  Winchester  near  the  Cacapon  River. 
Now  that  the  owners  again  require  their 
lodge,  the  camp  has  had  to  set  about  findlii( 
other  quarters. 

The  camp  has  an  option  on  a  250-acra 
tract  near  Capon  Bridge.  It  Is  an  Ideal  dti 
In  a  beautiful  mountain  cove.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  build  a  pond  for  swimming  and 
to  erect  the  camp  buildings.  A  fundralslni 
program  Is  now  in  progress,  with  the  goal 
of  having  the  camp  ready  for  this  season. 
If  there  are  delays  or  setbacks,  the  camp 
will  be  looking  for  temporary  quarters. 

The  season  u  divided  Into  three  12-day 
sessions.  The  costs  last  year  were  8160  fW 
one  session;  $280  for  any  two  sessions.  Tim 
season  extends  from  late  June  to  the  end  ol 
July. 

In  past  seasons,  the  camp  has  been  limited 
to  22  campers.  However,  in  planning  tlN 
new,  p)ermanent  camp,  provision  la  being 
made  to  take  28  to  30  campers. 

Any  interested  prospective  campers  can  se- 
cure further  Information  from  the  Burgundy 
Farm  Country  Day  School,  3200  Burgiiady 
Road.  Alexandria. 
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Tbe  Preiidenfs  Proposed  Tax  Increaw 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  SOUTH  cakolina 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBB 

Wednesday,  AprU  13. 1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.    Madam  President, 
Mr.  Harry  Weaver  of  WOKE,  Charlestoa 


S.C,  has  written  a  very  perceptive  edi- 
torial regarding  the  President's  proposed 
tax  increase.  In  order  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  benefit  of  this  editorial,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Eoitoriai, 
(By  Harry  C.  Weaver) 
The  die  has  been  cast,  the  trial  balloon  Is 
aloft,  the  Government  has  primed  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  kill.  Will  the  citizenry 
meekly  relinquish  their  Individual  freedoms 
and  submit  themselves  in  human  bondage  as 
wards  of  the  welfare  state  to  the  planners 
and  designers  of  the  Great  Society? 

A  few  days  ago,  we  of  WOKE  alerted  the 
low  country  to  the  L.B.J,  trial  balloon  for 
a  6-percent  tax  Increase  across  the  board, 
in  personal  and  corporate  catagorles.  Ply- 
ing hopefully  at  a  great  height  to  match 
tbe  recordbreaklng  budget  and  national  debt 
the  manipulators  of  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy have  anxiously  been  waiting  for 
reaction  from  the  American  people,  the  tax- 
payers, after  their  subtle  "hint "  of  a  possible 
tax  Increase  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war,  of 
course,  without  a  single  reference  to  the 
pork  barrel  and  socialistic  domestic  pro- 
grams destroying  our  American  Republic. 
With  little  or  no  resistance  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  the  subject  of  a  tax  Increase 
the  stooges  of  the  Great  Society  machine 
have  now  announced  the  "possibility"  of  a 
6-  to  7-percent  Increase  In  personal  and  cor- 
porate taxes.  What  was  first  a  "hinted"  5- 
perceat  has  now  become  a  probable  7-percent 
increajie  simply  because  the  American  cltl- 
zenry^re  too  busy  feeding  the  Federal  money 
through  to  take  note  of  this  significant 
change. 

What  has  happened  to  the  typically  Amer- 
ican expression  of  protest  to  Washington 
bureaucrats  who  want  to  care  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  In 
order  to  sustain  and  expand  the  Government 
bureaucracy  and  Its  control  over  the  lives 
and  habits  of  American  citizens  and  tax- 
payers? How  many  clUzens  realize  that  to- 
day they  are  all  but  In  the  cruel  grasp  of 
domineering,  socialistic  government  hands? 
How  many  taxpayers  today  are  aware  of  the 
pending  legislation  In  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
could  utterly  destroy  the  private  enterprise 
iystem  of  capitalism  and  replace  It  with  a 
socialistic  order  compatible  to  communism? 
How  many  Americans  today  care  enough 
•bout  their  country  and  our  American  way 
of  life  to  shove  aside  some  of  their  social  and 
club  activities  and  devote  more  time  to  re- 
storing sanity  in  our  Government  processes? 
How  many  of  us  remember  the  bitter  truth 
that  what  the  Federal  Government  gives  it 
must  first  take  away? 

Samuel  Langhome  Clemens,  who  is  better 
known  by  lUs  pen  name  of  Mark  Twain,  said 
many  decades  ago  that  "It  Is  by  the  goodness 
of  God  that  In  our  country  we  have  these 
unspeakably  precious  things:  freedom  of 
•peech,  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the  pru- 
dence never   to  pracUce  either  of  them." 

We  of  WOKE  hope  that  the  citizens  of  the 
low  country  and  South  Carolina  wUl  ear- 
nestly and  soberly  take  stock  of  what  U  go- 
wg  on  In  Washington  and  how  their  elected 
Members  of  Congress  are  voUng  on  matters 
M  vital  Interest  to  their  country  and  their 
personal  security,  financial  or  otherwise.  We 
ao  not  need  an  increase  in  personal  or 
wrporate  taxes.  We  need  a  cut  In  domestic 
md  foreign  giveaway  programs.  We  have 
no  business  subsidizing  and  feeding  India. 
Russia.  China,  Cuba,  and  the  rest  of  the  so- 
"•Ustlc,  communistic  world.  We  need  to 
defeat  these  enemies  of  freedom,  peace,  and 
••curlty  in  the  world  and  destroy  commu- 
ni«n  In  aU  its  evil,  materialistic,  atheistic, 
form  of  ruthless  tyranny. 
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The  trial  balloon  for  more  taxes  and 
greater  Government  control  of  citizens  and 
American  private  enterprise  alike  is  flying 
gaily  and  the  puppets  of  the  Great  Society 
are  eagerly  poised  for  the  Government  km. 
How  will  the  taxpayers  react  to  this  latest 
onslaught?  We  hope  with  a  great  chorus  of 
protests  to  our  congressional  delegation  and 
firm  Instructions  to  them  to  defeat  any 
legislation  for  tax  Increases  but  we  must  re- 
call the  old  proverb  thta  "Indecision  is  the 
graveyard  of  good  intentions." 


Easter  Message 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OP  wrsT  vntcnnA 


has  faith.  Not  as  long  as  Jesus  Christ  is 
honored  and  His  deeds  remembered. 

There  are  no  pills  to  reinforce  faith.  No 
nostrum  Is  known  that  vrtll  help  to  drive 
away  the  doubts  and  the  fears  that  assail 
modem  man  as  he  probes  toward  the  inner 
secrets  of  life. 

But  remember  this:  The  greatest  of  theo- 
logians, living  and  dead,  and  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  In  special  fields  relating  to  our 
mysterious  universe  have  no  secret  answers 
to  the  basic  questions. 

Even  the  creation  of  life  In  a  sterile  test 
tube  does  not  endow  that  primitive  matter 
with  a  soul,  or  a  conscience,  or  the  power 
of  faith. 

Is  God  dead? 

Not  for  those  who  believe. 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  13, 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Madam 
President,  the  great  message  of  hope 
which  is  renewed  with  each  Easter  sea- 
son has  been  expressively  stated  in  the 
April  10  editorial  published  in  the  Her- 
ald-Advertiser of  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  God  Dkad? 
Is  God  dead? 

Only  to  those  who  deny  him. 
Only  In  the  minds  of  people  who  require 
ttiat  the  proof  of  a  thesis  be  laid  in  their 
hands,  so  that  it  can  be  touched  and  ex- 
amined. 

Only  for  the  poseur  or  sophisticate  who 
assumes  that  he  is  propoxindlng  sometliing 
new  In  an  argimient  that  Is  oe  old  as  the 
ages. 

Only  for  the  fringe  of  recent  doubters 
who  are  afraid  that  He  is  dead,  and  for  the 
fringe  of  troubled  atheists  who  are  afmld 
that  He  Is  not. 

On  this  day — the  anniversary  of  Jesus 
Christ's  resurrection — It  would  be  weU  to 
recall  that  He  was  mankind's  only  real  "">• 
with  the  God  that  all  of  manirind  has 
yearned  to  know  since  the  beginnings  of 
recorded  history. 

The  faltlks  liave  been  many,  and  they  still 
are,  but  In  their  own  Individual  way  they 
have  proclaimed  the  need  to  believe  in  some 
force  beyond  man's  ken.  Mythology  may 
today  seem  primitive,  but  In  Its  t.imA  it  was 
sincere  and  In  Its  own  way  It  was  devout. 

Jesus  himself  told  hU  Apostles:  "The  king- 
dom of  God  Is  within  you." 

The  theologians  may  argue,  the  skeptics 
may  demand  proof,  the  preachejis  may  write 
learned  and  sincere  sermons.  But  none  will 
ever  say  It  better  or  in  fewer  words. 

The  mother  tells  the  chUd  who  asks  where 
God  lives:  "God  Is  everywhere."  It  Is  a  con- 
cept of  faith  and  there  are  no  systems  of 
weights  and  measures,  no  electronic  com-  ■ 
puters.  no  nuclear  physicists  or  other  learned 
men  that  can  even  so  much  as  measure  faith. 
If  faith  Is  rooted  In  an  Idealistic,  man- 
resembling  manifestation,  or  in  the  continu- 
ing and  Inscrutable  force  which  man  calls 
nature,  or  in  the  liiner  dedication  to  noble 
and  honorable  purposes  which  seems  to  be 
at  the  tap  root  of  Jesus'  admonition  that 
"The  kingdom  of  God  Is  within  you,"  the 
distinctions  are  less  important  than  th« 
similarities. 

God  Is  not  dead  as  long  as  there  is  love 
and  compassion  and  kindness  and  charity 
in  the  world.    Not  as  long  as  a  single  man 


Langdon  P.  Maryin,  Jr^  Nominated  for 
Harvard  Board  of  Oyerseen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    PENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  February  28. 1966 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Langdon 
Parker  Marvin,  Jr.,  the  elected  first 
marshal  of  the  Harvard  25th  reunion 
class  of  1941,  has  just  been  officially 
nominated  by  popular  petitions  for  the 
board  of  overseers  of  Harvard  College. 
IL  fact,  the  nominating  petitions,  or 
"certificates"  as  the  overseers'  secretary 
stUl  calls  them,  for  my  old  friend  and 
consultant  Mr.  Marvin,  are  the  largest  in 
the  330-year  history  of  Harv^ard. 

Beginning  next  week  some  90,000 
Harvard  alumni  will  receive  ballots  in 
the  mall,  and  have  the  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility of  voting  for  6  new  Harvard 
overseers.  By  law,  ultimate  responsi- 
bility for  the  government  of^  Harvard 
rests  with  the  voting  alumni.  ^The  more 
alumni  who  vote,  the  more  their  voices 
will  be  heard  in  -shaping  the  future  of 
Harvard  University. 

Last  year  only  one  out  of  three  Harvard 
alumni  cast  their  ballots  by  mall;  this 
year  an  Increase  In  voting  may  well  oc- 
cur, which  would  be  healthy  for  Harvard 
and  her  sons. 

As  a  former  student  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  I  can  say  to  those,  few  I 
hope,  alumni  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
Harvard  Business  School,  the  Harvard 
School  of  Education,  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  and  the  many  other  Im- 
portant graduate  schools  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  title  of  the  offices  appearing  on 
the  ballots  as  overseers  of  Harvard 
"College"  Into  thinking  the  election  ap- 
plies only  to  the  college  and  does  not 
affect  them.  It  does,  because  the  historic 
and  not  yet  updated  title  disguises  the 
fact  that,  as  the  Harvard  University 
official  publication  states:  •Their — the 
overseers' — authority  extends  over  all 
departments  of  the  present  university." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  known  Mr.  Lang- 
don P.  Marvin,  Jr.,  for  many  years.  The 
time,  energy,  and  sacrifices  he  has  made 
and  Intends  to  make  for  Harvard  are  ex- 
tensive, and  his  qualifications  are  Im- 
pressive. 
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For  3  years  Don  Marvin  worked  at  no 
compensation  for  his  godfather,  the  late 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

As  many  of  us  know,  he  was  a  consul- 
tant and  adviser  to  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  for  14  years. 

So  he  had  the  unusual  experience  of 
serving  two  of  our  great  Presidents. 

Don  Marvin  has  been  a  consultant  and 
adviser  to  me  and  other  Congressmen 
and  UjS.  Senators  for  over  10  years,  and. 
as  I  have  said,  to  my  colleagues  In  Con- 
gress and  to  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  never  given  me  an 
Inaccurate  statement  or  unsound  piece 
of  research  Information.  He  has  helped 
save  the  American  taxpayers  some  $34 
million  per  year  by  devising  the  reform 
to  separate  the  hidden  airline  subsidies 
from  pajmients  for  carrying  the  mail,  a 
reform  backed  by  the  bipartisan  Hoover 
Committee  on  Reorganization  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  the  Postal  Affairs  Task  Force 
which  he  served  at  no  compensation, 
drafted  by  him  for  then  Democratic  Con- 
gressman John  P.  Kennedy  and  Repub- 
lican Congressman  John  W.  Heselton  of 
Massachusetts,  endorsed  by  the  Post- 
master General  of  both  the  Democratic — 
Truman — and  Republican — Eisenhow- 
er— administrations,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers  and  other 
postal  unions,  the  AFL-CIO,  U.S.  Cham- 
ber of  Oonunerce,  veterans  groups,  three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  at 
Congress. 

E>on  Marvin's  original  blueprint  and 
consistent  advocacy  of  airlift  prepared- 
ness found  favor  with  both  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  Is  now 
a  billion-dollar  item  In  our  Defense  De- 
partment budget,  and  is  beginning  to  en- 
able the  United  States  of  America  to  fly 
two  divisions  of  troops,  with  their  tanks 
and  other  weapons,  almost  overnight  to 
any  part  of  the  world  where  aggression 
endangers  our  country. 

Don  Marvin  was  elected  for  life,  by 
classwide  ballot,  to  be  first  marshal  of 
the  Harvard  class  of  1941.  now  about  to 
celebrate  its  25th  reunion.  The  class 
of  1941  had  the  highest  war  casualty  rate 
of  any  class  in  Harvard  history.  And 
that  same  class  Is  about  to  present  to 
Harvard.  In  Its  cumulative  gifts,  a  record 
$1  million  at  the  26th  reunion  in  June 
1966.  Don  Marvin's  father  was  an  over- 
seer of  Harvard  for  three  terms.  If  ever 
anyone  was  dedicated,  trained,  and  quali- 
fied to  be  a  good  overseer  In  the  Interest 
of  all  the  Harvard  alumni  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
world,  Don  Marvin  is. 

Because  Mr.  Marvin's  nomination  was 
ofl&cially  certified  by  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity officials  so  very  recently,  and  be- 
cause of  the  recent  newspaper  blackout 
Jn  Boston,  the  university's  announce- 
ment of  April  4,  1966 — reprinted  below — 
was  not  printed  in  the  papers,  and  it  has 
not  yet  been  possible  to  puMiah  his 
quallfteatlons  and  the  number  of  his  peti- 
tions, so  it  Is  only  fair  that  the  recent 
letters  and  oflldal  petitions  on  his  behalf 
be  printed  here  for  all  Interested  persons 
to  see,  as  signed.  In  their  own  way,  by 
over  400  disUnguisfaed  Harvard  men: 


COfU'lCATE   FO«   NoitlNATION 

I  hereby  sign  my  name  to  this  certlflcat* 
or  petition  to  the  secretary  erf  the  board  of 
overseers  to  place  LAngdon  P.  Marvin,  Jr, 
on  the  ballot  as  candidate  for  an  overseer. 

(The  following  names  were  signed  Individ- 
ually to  Identical  postal  nominating  peti- 
tions, as  worded  above: ) 

Thomas  W  D.  Wright,  Richard  P.  Sprague, 
F.  Marshall  Berlnger,  John  E.  Fontaine  ni. 
Charles  C.  Marvel.  Lorlng  T.  Swalm.  Lester 
J.  Honlg,  J.  Couper  Lord.  StiUiley  O.  Karson, 
Howard  J.  Hauss,  Thomas  Waticlns,  Jr., 
James  J.  IX>heny,  Arnold  L.  Mayersohn. 
Thomas  B.  Woolf. 

William  B.  DeaJ,  Kenneth  Toung,  Elliott 
King  ShapLra.  John  E.  Reynolds,  Robert  V. 
McCormlcIt,    Darcy    Curwan     George    Parker 
Wahn,  Ralph  A.  Powers,  George  Burdltt,  Leo 
J.  Rogers.  Peter  C.  Dammlann.  Qulnby  Tay- 
lor, A.  Wlnton  Blgwood.  WUllam  H.  Taylor. 
Jr..  George  P.  WUson^Tloland  E.  Shalne. 
Howard  B.  Manal^^.  P.  K.  Humpf. 
Relnhold  Niebuhr.  Volney  W.  Foster,  Harold 
J.  Coolldge,  Hans  Zinsser,  Benjamin  F.  DUl- 
Inghom.  L.  Perry,  Jr. 
Henry  S.  VUlard. 

Cass  Canfleld,  Beekman  H.  Pool,  W.  B. 
Carusch.  Peter  C.  Brooks.  McKlnsee  Boure. 
William  Phllllpe,  Charles  H.  Stem,  John  A, 
Holablrd,  James  Hlgglns.  Keith  R.  Lyman. 
WUllam  Mlnot.  LcOrd  H.  McAlpln.  John 
Hackett. 

Edwtn  lAkenan  Marvin.  John  M.  Roberts 
rv.  Orme  Wilson,  Jr..  Edward  F.  Kllroy. 
David  B.  Arnold.  Jr..  Charles  D.  Burt. 

Roger  C.  Henselman,  WUllam  B.  C.  Eustls. 
Lawrence  W.  Jones.  John  H.  Bell,  Sears 
Jajme. 

Thomas  C.  Sanders,  John  C.  Carter,  Irving 
Cooper.  Robert  H.  Consotmagno,  Charles  A. 
Wheeler. 

Joseph  P.  DrtscoU,  Tlieodore  Shohl,  Everett 
A.  Grant,  Porter  D.  H.  Cole,  Guy  de  Pour- 
tales,  John  Budl<»>g,  Jack  M.  Perl  man, 
Harry  S.  HamnKtnd,  Jr.,  Pierre  Beauregard. 

Henry  Owen,  James  T.  Nardln,  David  8. 
McNamara. 

Mario  C.  Qalaasl,  WUllam  A.  Bets,  Thomas 
E.  Athem.  Jr..  P.  H.  Oassldy.  Charles  8.  Bal- 
Unger.   Fred   Benyamln.  William  R.   Dorsey. 
Lothrop  Wlthlntgon. 
Howard  R.  Turner. 

Martin  Kalmanoff.  Wilbur  Marvin.  Paul  R. 
Schloerb,  Alan  P.  Arnold,  Jr.,  Francis  B.  King. 
Frederick  L.  Ek.  Frank  Langdon.  WUllam  Q. 
M&nson,  E.  L.  Bouder,  Jr..  William  L.  Stringer. 
Lawrence  B.  Shulman,  Lloyd  C.  Ablgren. 
Murray  L.  Sllbersteln. 

Porter  K.  Wheeler,  Leo  F.  Wolklng.  Morri- 
son Masters.  Kenneth  N.  Trueblood.  Oeorge 
Alnsworth.  Jr..  Henry  Frenlere. 
Wlnslow  W.  Wright. 
Llewellyn  Vorley.  Paxil  D.  Davis. 
Eugene  Keith.  RusseU  Adams  Sibley,  Paul 
E.    Wilson,    Harry    L.    Cooper.    Oeorge    P. 
Manhew. 

John  J.  Santosuaao,  James  Undsay  Ware, 
Timothy  P.  Murphy,  Frank  C.  Klrby,  Donald 
A.  Norton,  John  Elberfeld. 
H.  Bradley  Jones. 

Coles  H.  Phlnlzy  (added  by  hand:  "And  al- 
though I  am  prompted  to  do  so  by  this  free 
card,  the  actual  doing  Is  because  of  my  high 
opinion  of  the  man.") 

Sheridan    8.    Evans,    John    W.    Flnnlgan. 
Clayton  J.  Clawson.  Benjamin  Myers,  Ken- 
neth H.  Wilson,  Jr..  Charles  N.  Brush.  Frank 
Ferdinand.  Frederick  D.  Grant. 
WUUam  a.  Rees,  John  H.  Cobum. 
Alan  D.  Jatfee,  John  M.  Finn.  Jr.,  Ralph 
a  Leavltt. 
jxillan  Hess,  William  O.  Marrln.  Jr. 
Charles  L.  Poor. 

Howard  MemeroT,  Phnip  Oowln.  John 
Henry  Funk. 

WUllam  H.  Taylor,  Jr,  Fred  R.  Sawyer. 
Robert  Clurman,  QUbert  N.  Plaaa,  &  J.  ICz- 


ter,  Allen  Goldmann,  Relnhold  S.  Schumann, 
Harry  K.  von  Bergen. 
Johnson  Parker. 

Robert  C.  Laserte,  Ell  Freedman,  Richard 
M.  Haber.  Marvin  A.  Epstein,  C.  D.  Dyer. 

Charles  L.  Burwell,  John  D.  Eusden,  John 
B.  Gorst,  Gaelen  L.  Felt,  Richard  N.  Swift. 
WUUam  A.  Allen,  Jr.,  Anthony  GaUuccio, 
Richard  C.  Hayes. 

Elmer  E,  George,  Jr.,  Eliot  Stellar,  Dettmar 
W.  Jones.  L.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Felix  Helmburg.  L, 
Melvln  Grubln. 

W.  Donald  McSweeney. 
Malcolm      E.      Peabody.      Jr.,      Abraham 
Schneider,  B.  S.  Lacy.  Jr. 
Charles  GUflx,  Jr.,  A.  W.  Klncade,  Jr. 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Abemathy,  Jr. 
Augustiis      Thomdlke,     Jr.,     Firman     A. 
Houghton.    Oeorge    T.    Moseley,    Irving    P. 
Delappe. 

Martin  H.  Slobodkln,  William  W.  Howe. 
Gerhard  O.  Thlem   (added  to  petition  by 
hand  'with  pleasure"). 

John  Bragg,  Charles  E.  Feazel,  Melvin  H. 
Avergun,  Robert  D.  Porsberg. 

Lester  G.  Hawkins.  Jr..  William  K.  Headley, 
John  C.  Murphy.  Whitman  Hobbs,  James  B. 
Lynch,  Jr. 

David  Justice,  Alfred  E.  Powell,  Donald 
Herbert  Keene,  Victor  Marans,  Horace  J. 
Bresler,  C.  D.  Howell,  John  S.  Noyes. 

Peter  J.  Koenlger,  Robert  B.  Loftfleld.  Joha 
A.  McAullffe. 

Lester  Theodore  Miller.  Warren  F.  Walker, 
Jr..  Richard  F.  Arnold.  Robert  M.  Thomson, 
Alan  F.  Clifford.  Charles  Miller.  Allan  B. 
Ecker,  John  W.  Darr.  Jr..  Bernard  D.  Shea, 
Constantlne  P.  Cavamos. 

Arthur    C.    Meier.   Johann    C.   F.   Scholi; 
Robert  B.  Kayser,  Jr. 
James  J.  Olbbons. 
WUUam  E.  Braden. 

Peter  Macgowan,  Melvin  Rlchter.  Hen- 
dricks Hallett  Whitman.  John  C.  Bates, 
W.  Allston  Flagg.  Jr,  Bernard  J.  McMahoa. 
Dan  E.  FUckenger.  N.  R.  Knox.  Jr.,  Arthur 
F.  Oreenwald.  John  D.  Hoag,  Emanuel  Q, 
Weiss.  John  B.  McCann,  WUllam  R.  Thurston. 
Milton  Fransel. 

Daniel  J.  Mella,  John  F.  Joyce. 
Charles  O.  Porter,  James  Southon. 
Maurice  S.  Cohen,  S.  R.  Jayne,  Oeorge  H. 
Handelman,  Stephen  V.  N.  Powelson,  Hendrik 
DeKrulf,  Alvah  W.  Sulloway. 

Arthur  N.  Holcombe.  Patd  C.  Washbuia. 
Jr.,  J.  MUton  Street,  Melvin  Berg.  Gerald  M. 
Alter.  Stanley  Leven. 
Barnard  Sachs  Straus. 

WUllam  B.  Ober.  Charles  E.  Feazel.  Henry 
E.    Weiss.    Joseph    H.    Rudnlck.    Morton   BL 
Braun.   James   Roland   McPherson.   Sanfoid 
Sachs.  David  M.  Romsey,  Jr..  James  A.  Mar- 
vin. T.  Decker  Orr. 
LeBaron  R.  Brlggs  3d,  John  V.  Frank. 
Thomas  C.  Marvin,  Lewis  A.  Bamess,  Henrf 
Rltter,    Jr..    David    M.    Dennis,    Gerard   & 
Coster,  Jr.,  OordMi  P.  McCouch,  Newton  W. 
Allenbach,  J.  Paul  Racine,  Robert  J.  Kocn- 
Robert  J.  Komfeld.  Donald  McVlckar,  San- 
bom  Vincent.  WUbxir  James  Oould. 

James  E.  Meredith,  F.  Anthony  Butler, 
Richard  Roelofs,  Jr.,  Fred  W.  Peel,  Jr. 

H.  M.  Marvin.  Hubert  C.  Nelson.  Harry  L. 
Clark.  Ben  B.  Johnson.  Richard  B.  FeUovi. 
Ely  A.  Shamleh.  Robert  S.  Ogden. 
David  C.  Noyes.  Jr. 
Kendrlc  N.  Marshall. 
James  J.  Pattee.  Psyson  R.  Wolff. 
Edward    B.    Bllzard.    WUUam    A.    Bonntf, 
Eugene   H.   Hoffman.   Melvin   Pollard,   F.  A. 
GUbart.  Jack  V.  Schurman. 

Donald   C.    Corse.    WUllam   H.    Brownlaf, 
David  C.  Prince.  Jr. 

Nathan  Belfer.  John  Van  Lundlngham. 
H.  Bradley  Jones,  Melvin  H.  Freedman.  Jo&a 
T.  Clarke. 

Oscar  W.  Dillon.  Robert  B.  Stokley.  Bd- 
ward  P.  Wallaoe.  Kwyn  Abrahams. 
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WUUam  O.  Rees,  Wlnthrop  Sears.  Jr.,  My- 
ron I.  Bumes.  Howard  H.  Crabtree,  Charles 
H.  Stem,  R.  Douglas  Rumsey,  Anson  T.  Mc- 
Oook. 

Rodman  GUder,  Jr.,  Joseph  A.  Hartman, 
Thomas  Matters  m.  Andrew  G.  Rosenberger. 
T.  E.  Sharp,  Alfred  Lionel  Chute.  John  Grant. 
John  O.  Pelker. 

Rendleton  J.  Slaughter.  Jr.,  Alan  A.  Rob- 
erts. Theodore  P.  Whltmarsh,  Richard  M. 
Wagner.  Melvin  Levlne.  Robert  K.  Richard- 
son, Morris  Earle. 

H.  Murray  Robinson.  Bruce  C.  Hopper. 
Benson  S.  Charlf.  Sanford  D.  Kimball.  Morris 
Yarosh,  Howard  C.  Goodman. 

Earl  Marvin.  Louis  S.  Taylor,  James  H. 
Hodgens,  Jr..  John  B.  Grant,  David  R.  Dor- 
man,  James  H.  Jackson. 

Daniel  T.  Skinner,  Llewellyn  C.  Jones,  Jr., 
Herbert  G.  Pratt,  Frank  Langdon,  John  L. 
Sabine. 

Richard  H.  Speldel.  J.  Malcolm  Barter, 
Vellzar  D.  Stanoyevlch,  Murray  S.  Marvin, 
David  L.  Barnett.  Daniel  H.  Skinner. 

D.  A.  Baumhover.  Thomas  E.  Bowman.  Wil- 
liam B.  Schallek.  John  S.  Humphrey.  Jr. 

Edwin  R.  Pay. 

Thomas  Motley. 

Frederick  Keppel.  Joseph  R.  Coolldge,  Earl 
Marvin,  Richard  W.  SulUvan.  Robert  Brim- 
merman,  John  Hackett. 

Calvin  H.  Elliott,  Edgar  C.  Leaycraft,  John 
K.  Murphy,  George  W.  H.  Smith.  Jr. 

Irving  B.  M.  Panzer,  Howard  M.  Mann, 
Prank  L.  Hinckley,  Jr.,  Joseph  Bernard  Splt- 
Ber,  Arthur  Kendall,  Jr. 

John  F.  Donnell.  Theodore  Whltmarsh,  R. 
Dean  Smith. 

WUUam  P.  Ketchum,  Ernest  H.  HIU. 

Fielding  L.  Logan,  Jr. 

J.  W.  L.  Monkman,  Max  W.  Kraus. 

Charles  O.  K.  Warner,  Robert  E.  MacMaster, 
F.  L.  Rlmbach. 

Jay  Gould,  Philip  Kadlson. 

New  York,  N.Y., 

March  18, 1966. 
Maxtin  H.  Slobodkin, 

Secretary,  Harvard  ZSth  Reunion  Classmates 
Nominating  Committee,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  : 

Please  accept  my  slgnatxire  to  the  cettlfl- 
cate  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  overseers 
of  Harvard  University  to  place  Langdon  P. 
Marvin,  Jr.,  on  the  ballot  as  a  candidate  for 
overseer.  My  ballot  mailed  to  you  last  week 
must  have  been  mislaid  In  maU.  Another 
ballot  mailed  to  you  today. 

JosEPB  A.  Hartman, 
Bachelor  of  Science,  1941. 

„    ,  March  7,  1966. 

Mr.  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  Jr., 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  It  gave  me  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  able  recently  to  support  your 
nomination  to  the  board  of  overseers.  I  hope 
soon  that  your  friends'  support  In  that  field 
wUl  resiUt  In  your  election. 

With  renewed  thanks  and  with  beet 
regards. 

Sincerely, 

James  J.  Gibbons, 
Brigadier  General,  V.S.  Army. 

Harvard  Class  of  1941. 
Leominster,  Mass.,  March  31. 1966 
reUov)    Alumni    of   the   Harvard    Graduate 
School  of  Education: 
^or  the  first  time  In  the  330  years  of  Har- 
»»rd   history,   enough   members  of  a  single 
elaas  of  Harvard  CoUege  (1941)   have  legaUy 
nominated,  by  petition  of  over  400  signatures 
»  candidate   for  the  board   of   overseers   of 
Harvard  University.     The  candidate   U  my 
el««Mnate,  Langdon  P.  Marvin,  Jr. 

Langdon  Marvin  graduated  magna  cum 
»ude  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Harvard  chap- 
ter of  Phi  Bete  Kappa.    The  Harvard  College 
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class  of  1941  elected  Marvin  flrst  mnrahfti  of 
the  class  for  life. 

Since  graduation  in  1941,  he  has  devoted 
his  life  to  Government  service  as  a  decorated 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve  officer  throughout  World 
War  n,  a  consultant  to  Congressmen  on  avia- 
tion and  other  questions  of  Government  pol- 
icy, personal  summer  secretary  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  (1938  to  1940).  adviser  to  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and  15  years  as  a  con- 
sultant and  adviser  to  his  personal  friend, 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  (1940). 
He  was  a  major  architect  of  the  Kennedy 
bllUon-dollar  program  for  the  construction 
of  mllltery  freight  planes  for  airlift  pre- 
paredness so  vital  for  our  defense.  Today, 
he  continues  his  service  to  his  country  as  a 
consultant  to  Congressmen  and  Senators  as 
president  of  the  Astronautics  Research 
Foundation. 

Langdon  Marvin,  like  ourselves,  Is  first  and 
foremost  an  educator.  He  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor of  air  transport  at.Norwlch  University. 
As  research  professor  of  air  transport  at 
Georgetown  University,  he  conducted  a  study 
pointed  toward  his  book,  "The  New  Sea." 
He  has  published  numerous  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  on  airlift  preparedness, 
economies  for  taxpayers,  and  national  de- 
fense. Marvin  was  Instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  class  of  1941  memorial  scholar- 
ship In  honor  of  classmates  who  died  for 
their  country  during  World  War  n. 

The  Harvard  CoUege  class  of  1941  had  the 
highest  casualty  rate  of  any  class  In  any 
war  during  the  330-year  history  of  Harvard 
University.  As  we  approach  our  25th  re- 
union, we  may  also  ^ve  our  university  the 
greatest  class  monetary  gift  In  Its  history. 
Just  as  important  as  all  this,  we  can  give 
Harvard  one  of  oitf  dedicated  fellow  alumni 
to  the  board  of  overseers.  I  hope,  feUow 
aliunnl,  that  one  of  your  votes  for  the  Har- 
vard board  of  overseers  will  be  for  a  fellow 
ediicator  who  has  helped  in  our  coiaitry's 
defense  and  growth  In  an  age  of  perU  as  well 
as  space.  Langdon  Marvin  deserves  our  vote 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Harvard  University 
board  of  overseers. 
Sincerely. 
Robert  C.  Laserte.  A.B.,  A.M.T., 

Harvard  University. 

Harvard  UNivERsn-Y  Press  Release,  April  4 
1966 

An  additional  candidate  for  election  to 
the  ^K)ard  of  overseers  of  Harvard  University, 
nominated  by  certificates,  has  been  certified 
by  university  officials. 

Six  new  overseers,  to  be  chosen  by  mall 
ballot  of  Harvard  degree  holders.  wiU  be 
announced    at    commencement.    June    16. 

The  additional  candidate:  Langdon  P 
Marvin,  Jr.,  1941,  president  of  Aviation  Re- 
search Foundation,  Inc.,  and  consultent  to 
Members  of  Congress  and  U.S.  Senators  of 
Washington.  D.C.  and  New  York. 

Twelve  graduates  of  Harvard  UiUverslty 
were  nominated  in  February  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Harvard  Alumni  for  the  six  positions 
on  the  board  of  overseers.  Mr.  Marvin's 
name  now  will  be  Included  with  these  In 
the  mall  ballot  submitted  to  degree  holders. 

Harvard's  procedures  provide  for  nomina- 
tion of  a  candidate  for  the  board  of  over- 
seers by  a  certificate  or  certificates  signed 
by  200  or  more  qualified  graduates.  This 
procedure  was  followed  In  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Marvin. 

Normally,  five  overseers  are  elected  an- 
nually, each  for  a  6-year  term.  This  year 
five  wui  be  elected  for  a  6-year  term  and  one 
wlU  be  elected  to  fiU  the  imexplred  term  of 
Archibald  Cox,  1934.  from  1966  to  1968.  Mr 
Cox  resigned  from  the  board  of  overseers 
when  he  returned  to  a  professorship  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School  after  service  as  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  Stetes. 


LAWS    RELATIVE    TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
E>OCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law. 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  "bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  Inqulrlea 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reporU  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shaU  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p   1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment pubUcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  shaU  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  esteblishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders wlU  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DmECTORY 
The  PubUc  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reUnburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150  n 
1939).  ■  *^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deUver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representetlve.  or  Delegate,  eitracta 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p   1942) 
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EnBfhteiiiiig  Editorial  on  Use  of  Pacific 
Nortliwett  Excess  Water 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  24, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Pa- 
dflc  Northwest  residents  are  likely  to 
make  us  believe  that  the  entire  popu- 
lation In  that  part  of  the  country  would 
rather  see  90  mUllon  acre-feet  of  fresh 
water  spill  annually  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  Into  the  Pacific 
Ocean  rather  than  have  part  of  that 
fresh  water  used  in  some  other  region 
of  the  country.  To  the  credit  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  editor  of  the  New- 
berg,  Oreg.,  Graphic  recently  said  other- 
wise and  his  editorial  was,  in  turn,  com- 
mented on  editorially  as  follows  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  on  March 
24: 

FamfDs  n»  Oregon 

With  bills  In  Congress  promising  a  Federal 
survey  of  all  of  the  water  needs  of  the  Pacific 
Southwest.  Including  the  semlarld  States  of 
Oallfornla  and  Arizona,  It  Is  refreshing  to 
note  a  friendly  hand  reaching  toward  this 
area  from  Oregon. 

The  need  for  more  water  In  the  Southwest 
States  is  not  Immediate,  but  planning  Is 
necessary  for  possible  needs  of  the  future. 
The  Columbia  River  wastes  far  more  than 
150  million  acre-feet  annually  into  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Less  than  10  million  acre-feet 
of  the  wasted  water  from  this  mighty  river 
would  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Southwest,  no  matter  how  fast  the  popula- 
tion grows. 

Here  In  part  is  what  the  Newberg.  Oreg, 
Graphic  newspaper  says  In  an  editorial: 

"It  has  been  estimated  that  a  water  flow 
approximate  to  the  WUlamette's  at  Salem 
would  give  California  and  Arizona  aU  the 
water  they  would  need.  Considering  the 
Columbia's  volume  •  •  •  this  much  water 
would  hardly  be  missed. 

"Biggest  danger  seems  to  be  to  fish  life, 
and  if  this  could  be  solved,  we  think  It 
would  be  a  wonderful  scheme  to  transport 
some  of  our  surplus  water  to  the  arid  south- 
western regions. 

"After  all,  the  VS.  Constitution  forbids 
States  to  set  up  barriers  against  each  other. 

"Columbia  River  water  flowing  south  to 
California  and  Arizona  would  be  a  tt«men- 
douse  boon  to  the  arid  eastern  Oregon  coun- 
try as  well. 

"The  water  situation  Isnt  g:oing  to  get 
any  better  •  •  *  it  wlU  get  progressively 
worse.  We  hate  to  see  any  area  deprived  ot 
water  simply  because  a  few  pollUdans  (Dem- 
ocrau  and  Republicans  alike)  want  to  make 
an  Issue  of  it." 

Our  thanks  to  the  fatrmlnded  sentiments 
^Jressed  in  the  Newberg  Graphic.  The 
Pftdfio  Southwest  wlU  require  only  a  «m»ii 
««cUon  at  the  Columbia  River's  mighty 
w»«ted  flow  to  make  its  deserts  bloom  and  Ita 
clUes  grow.  AU  this  area  asks  la  a  snail 
"«cUon  ot  surplus  water  now  going  to  wast*. 


Appendix 

Alcoholism — ^A  Management  Giallenfe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or   MrW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  AprU  14. 1966 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  too  often 
when  we  think  of  the  attack  on  one  of  the 
great  afflictions  of  mankind — heart  dis- 
ease, cancer,  stroke,  or,  in  this  case,  alco- 
holism— our  thoughts  run  only  to  the 
efforts  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  great  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, and  the  health  professions.  Im- 
portant as  these  are,  too  often  overlooked 
are  the  endeavors  of  American  business. 

American  private  enterprise  is  assum- 
ing an  increasing  role  In  the  fight  against 
the  Nation's  fourth  greatest  health 
menace,  alcoholism.  Indicative  of  in- 
dustry's concern  with  this  problem  Is 
the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  the  top  100 
companies  listed  In  Fortune  magazine 
are  now  conducting  or  are  developing 
alcoholism  programs  for  their  employees. 
My  bill,  the  Alcoholism  Control  Act  of 
1966,  S.  2834,  among  other  provisions, 
looks  to  rallying  this  interest  in  the  anti- 
alcoholism  battle. 

Mr.  James  S.  Kemper.  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co. 
and  other  companies  of  the  Kemper  In- 
surance group,  on  April  1  spoke  before 
the  Los  Angeles  Rotary  Club  on  what 
industry  is  doing — and  can  do — ^In  the 
effort  to  control  alcoholism  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  speech  of  Mr.  Kemper. 
Jr..  printed  in  the  Aroendlx  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Alcoholibic — ^A  Mamacemxnt  Challkmgk 

There's  a  great  deal  ot  talk  today  about 
something  called  the  Great  Society.  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  another  kind  of  society, 
which  is  not  great  but  tragic — the  alcoholic 
society.  I  am  also  going  to  suggest  some 
attitudes  and  actions  which  we  as  business- 
men can  adopt  in  our  own  enlightened  self- 
interest  to  depopulate  that  tragic  society. 
First — a  few  definitions  and  a  few  statistical 
facts. 

When  I  refer  to  an  "alcoholic"  or  problem 
drinker  I  mean  a  person  for  whom,  as  de- 
fined by  the  National  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
Inc.,  "drinking  has  created  a  continuing 
problem  In  any  Important  part  of  his  or  her 
buslnew  life,  domestic  life,  or  social  life." 
I  do  not  refer  to  the  regxilar  but  mod««te 
drinker,  or  to  the  fellow  who  someUmee  gets 
drunk  and  disorderly  on  Saturday  night,  or 
even  to  the  person  whose  heavy  drinking  la 
damaging  his  physical  health.  I  am  talking 
about  a  sick  person  wliose  drinking  has  be- 
come an  obeeaslon,  a  con^mlMye  thing  af- 
fecting the  fabric  of  his  life. 

When  I  use  the  wwd  "alocAoHam-  or  prob- 


lem drinking  I  am  referring  to  an  illness  of 
physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  dimensions, 
one  which  has  Ijeen  officially  defined  by  the 
AmeHcan  Medical  Association  as  a  progres- 
sive disease  having  recognized  medical 
symptoms. 

According  to  the  average  of  the  estimates 
by  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service  and  other 
authorities,  the  alcoholic  society  Itself  is 
composed  in  the  United  States  of  at  least 
6,500.000  men  and  women.  Tlils  group  en- 
compasses every  stratum  of  our  communi- 
ties, but  It  Is  important  to  note  that  not 
more  than  6  percent  of  the  total  represent 

the  skid  row  or  derelict  type  of  alcoholic 

the  other  9S  percent  are  people  like  you  and 
me  and  o\ir  friends,  relatives,  and  business 
associates. 

Here  is  a  California  figure.  In  1960  the 
VS.  PubUc  Health  Service  estimated  there 
were  623,400  alcoholics  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, "nie  figure  Is  certainly  higher  today. 
In  a  message  to  your  legislature  last  year. 
Governor  Brown  estimated  900.000  alcohoUos' 
in  California,  and  I  would  guess  this  eetlmate 
to  be  conservative.  So.  you  see.  a  sizable 
segment  of  the  alcoholic  society  U  comprised 
of  your  neighbors. 

Almost  one-half  or  the  6.500.000  alcoboUca 
are  employed  by  buslneos  and  ladtwtTy 
This  group  U  oomprtsed  primarily  oT  people 
who  are  average  or  above  average  in  InteUl- 
genoe.  business  experience,  and  value  to  th^r 
employers.  It  has  been  said  that  the  typical 
employed  alcohoUc  U  married  with  at  least 
two  children,  own  his  own  home  and  one  or 
two  cars.  Is  between  30  and  50  years  erf  age. 
and  is  earning  an  income  considerably  above 
the  average  appUcable  to  the  oommunltv  in 
which  he  works. 

Yet  this  group  of  employed  alc<*ollcs  costs 
an  estimated  Vi  blUloo  a  year  In  absentee- 
lam,  accidents,  workmen's  compensaUon  and 
health  Insurance  payments,  and  the  other 
expensive  components  of  Industry's  "$a  bll- 
llon  hangover." 

AlcohoUcs  are  also  expensive  to  themselves 
entirely  aside  from  the  fact  that  It  costs  a 
lot  at  money  to  support  this  addiction.  A 
large  life  insurance  company  recently  esti- 
mated that  at  age  SO  the  life  expeotaocy  ot 
a  light  drinker  U  44  more  years  while  the 
Ufe  expectancy  of  a  heavy  drinker  Is  only  S3 
more  years.  After  making  certain  reasonable 
aalary  and  retirement  i>ay  assvimptions.  they 
arrived  at  a  "package"  total  ot  $162,000  lost 
by  the  heavy  drinker  who  dies  at  age  63 
Instead  of  at  age  74. 

I  think  it  will  be  apparent  from  all  ot  these 
figures  that  as  employers  we  have  a  real 
Interest  In  at  least  that  part  of  the  Aloohcrilc 
Society  which  turns  up  on  our  own  payrolls; 
and  for  the  average  medium  and  large  oor- 
poratlon  this  means  S  percent  otf  the  total 
work  force.  We  have  a  prc^>eT  business 
motive  for  learning  something  about  this 
problem  and  the  part  we  can  play  in  helping 
to  solve  It;  and  thU  is  what  I  would  like  to 
talk  aborut  today. 

Alcoholism  has  been  with  us  since  the  be- 
ginning of  time.  It  has  always  been  a  public 
and  private  health  problem,  and  In  the  past 
25  years  or  so  the  most  effective  attempts 
to  deal  with  this  problem  have  been  baaed 
upon  the  health  oonc^t.  Recognition  ot 
the  fact  that  alcoholism  Is  a  disease  forme 
the  working  basis  of  the  programs  of  Alco- 
hoUos Anonymons,  tlie  National  Council  cm 
AloohoUsm  and  Its  varlorus  aflUiatee,  the  VS. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  various  State 
agencies  dealing  with  alcoholism,  the  Amer- 
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lean  Me<Ucal  Afisoclatlon.  and  Innumerable 
private  eiperts  Ln  this  field:  yet  theee  groups 
have  dene  lltUe  oaore  than  to  scratch  the 
surface  of  thla  mammoth  p>roblein. 

Somehow  all  of  the  truly  valiant  efforts  by 
dedicated  people  and  agencies  have  failed  to 
synthesize  the  public  welfare  and  private 
■elf-lnterest — and  without  a  fusion  between 
the  humanitarian  «nd  practlo&l  objectives 
of  a  prograoa  to  deal  with  alcoholism,  prog- 
ress has  b«en  slow  and  painful.  In  fact  I  am 
not  sure  the  word  "progress"  can  be  applied 
In  terms  of  results  to  anything  that  tias  been 
done  thus  far.  because  the  growing  number 
of  sick  alcoholics  has  far  surpassed  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  found  recovery 
through  ail  methods  put  together. 

However  In  recent  years  there  have  oc- 
curred several  dramatic  events  in  the  history 
of  the  war  on  alcoholism. 

The  first  was  the  advent  on  a  broad  scale 
of  Industrial  progranis  for  dealing  with 
alcoholism  ss  a  part  oif  the  employer-em- 
ployee relationship  In  the  factory  and  In  the 
office.  Among  the  many  leaders  in  this  field 
are  Du  Pont)  which  says  it  has  more  than 
1,000  members  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  on 
Its  payrolls),  Eastman  Kodak,  Western  Elec- 
tric, Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York,  and 
Pacific  Bell  Telephone  Oo.  These  programs 
are  based  on  the  proven  premise  that  the 
most  expensive  way  to  handle  an  alcoholic 
employee  is  to  fire  him,  and  the  most  profit- 
able way  to  handle  him  Is  to  help  him  to 
recover.  Thiis,  the  necessary  fiislon  of  prac- 
tical and  humanitarian  motives,  so  com- 
pletely characteristic  of  social  progress  under 
a  free  enterprise  system,  has  at  last  occurred. 

The  second  event  was  the  recent  decision 
In  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
the  case  of  Driver  v.  Hinnant.  Joe  Driver, 
a  chronic  alcoholic  with  more  than  200  prior 
oonvictions  for  drunkenness,  was  convicted 
by  a  State  court  for  public  drunkenness.  He 
■ought  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  Federal 
court  under  the  8th  and  14th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  which  prohibit  the  in- 
flicting of  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment." 
He  contended  that  as  a  chronic  alcoholic  he 
had  a  disease  and  shovild  no  more  be  pun- 
ished for  chronic  alcoholism  than  for  tuber- 
culosis or  insanity.  The  circuit  court  granted 
the  writ,  pointing  out  that  his  detention  was 
proi>er  only  if  for  the  purpose  of  treatment 
aiid  rehabilitation. 

This  decision  for  the  first  time  puts  a 
hearty  stamp  of  approval  by  a  ranking  Fed- 
eral court  on  the  conclusion  reached  by  most 
alcoholism  professionals  a  long  time  ago — 
that  alcoholism  Is  In  truth  a  disease,  and 
the  alcoholic  Is  a  sick  person.  This  cannot 
help  but  expedite  the  effort  to  bring  these 
people  to  a  treatment  discipline  which  will 
take  them  out  of  the  problem  and  Into  a 
•olutloo. 

The  third  event  Is  the  sudden  Interest  of 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  in  a  broad,  fed- 
erally supported  program  of  research,  dem- 
onstration projects,  training  projects  and 
general  public  education  about  alcoholism. 
In  bis  message  to  Congress  a  month  ago 
today  on  health  and  education.  President 
Johnson  Included  definite  reconunendatlona 
for  legislation  along  these  lines.  Prior  to 
that  mewage.  Senator  Javtts,  of  New  York, 
with  the  strong  support  of  Senator  Mttspht. 
of  California,  Introduced  the  Alcoholism 
Control  Act  of  IMO  (S.  2834),  carrying  out 
a  pledge  In  the  1064  Republican  plaiform 
to  develop  Federal  research  and  other  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  alcoholism.  It  Is  a  fine 
bin.  and  Senator  iftrapHT  Is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  major  role  he  played  In  pre- 
paring It. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  Governor 
Brown  for  his  support  of  the  McAteer-Rum- 
ford-Marka  Act,  which  became  effective  in 
California  last  September.  This  is  a  well- 
conceived  and  comprehensive  program  for 
prevention,  treatment,  and  control  of  al- 
cohollam  under  guidance  of  the  Director  of 


Public  Health.  I  received  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Brown  last  week  about  our  most  recent 
national  advertisement  on  alcoholism,  in 
which  he  says:  "Alcoholism  can  only  be 
abated  If  we  in  government  and  Industry 
all  work  together."  I  could  not  agree  more 
wholeheartedly. 

With  Lyndon  Johnson,  Jacob  jAvrrs, 
Gkorgk  Muxpht,  and  Pat  Brown  all  beaded 
In  the  same  general  direction,  it  would  seem 
that  alcoholism  is  Just  about  the  most  non- 
controversial  topic   In  the  United  States. 

So,  with  these  recent  developments,  the 
whole  field  of  alcoholism  as  a  public  health 
problem  Is  passing  from  the  era  of  stigma 
and  struggle  to  the  era  of  understanding 
and  cooperative  effort. 

Now  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  specific 
experience  of  our  own  company,  against 
the  background  of  the  history  I  have  Just 
described.  I  think  you  will  be  more  inter- 
ested to  hear  what  one  company  Is  doing 
about  alcoholism  as  a  management  chal- 
lenge than  to  hear  a  long  list  of  "do's  and 
don't's." 

Several  years  ago,  we  began  to  look  for 
some  way  In  which  we  could  -play  a  xiseful 
role  In  the  battle  against  alcoholism,  and  it 
occurred  to  xis  that  our  most  useful  func- 
tion would  be  to  sponsor  and  expedite  Joint 
action  between  Industrial  concerns  and  com- 
munity agencies  working  In  this  field.  We 
considered  our  role  to  be  primarily  educa- 
tional and — in  order  to  provide  the  ab- 
solutely necessary  corporate  self-interest — 
we  defined  a  campaign  against  alcoholism  as 
an  Important  and  proper  part  of  our  normal 
loss  reduction  services  to  policyholders  and 
to  the  public. 

We  established  12  fellowships  for  occupa- 
tional health  nurses  and  teachers  in  schools 
of  nursing  at  5  summer  schools  on  alcohol- 
ism. We  studied  the  problem  ourselves 
through  a  newly  established  rehabilitation 
services  division.  Ultimately  we  produced 
four  basic  booklets — one  addressed  to  man- 
agement, one  to  supervisors,  one  to  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  fourth  as  an  actual  sup>ervlsor8' 
guide  for  our  own  organization.  We  have 
distributed  over  360.000  of  these  booklets. 
About  2'/^  years  ago  we  took  to  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio  in  a  direct  appeal  to 
employers,  urging  them  to  set  up,  through  the 
help  of  community  agencies,  their  own  pro- 
grams for  alcoholic  employees. 

The  response  to  these  activities  has  been 
startling.  We  have  received  thousands  of 
coupons  and  letters  from  individuals,  corpo- 
rations, and  private  and  government  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States  In  response  to 
our  advertisements  and  mailings.  Many  of 
the  companies  who  received  our  booklets  and 
other  information  have  sought  out  1  of  the 
more  than  80  local  affiliates  of  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  for  help  in  setting  up 
programs  in  their  own  companies,  and  many 
others  through  their  personnel  and  medical 
departments,  have  established  working  rela- 
tions with  local  groups  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous, clinics  and  other  agencies.  We  will 
never  be  able  to  measure  precisely  the  results 
of  these  efforts,  but  we  are  confident  that 
this  particular  approach  to  the  problem  will 
be  fruitful  far  beyond  our  original  expecta- 
tions, and  we  expect  to  continue  It. 

At  about  the  same  time  we  began  our  stud- 
ies of  alc(^ollsm  from  a  loss  prevention 
standpoint,  we  began  developing  a  program 
for  our  own  staff  of  6,600  employees.  First 
we  took  a  partial  survey  of  several  major 
units,  which,  after  some  interpretive  analy- 
sis, convinced  us  that  we  had  not  lees  than  2 
percent  of  our  total  work  force  in  the  cate- 
gory of  early  and  middle  stage  alcoholics. 
Then  we  started  an  Informal  program,  with 
no  written  policy  m-  procedures,  but  letting 
our  employees  learn  by  Informal  communica- 
tion— In  other  words,  the  grapevine — that 
there  was  counseling  and  help  available  for 
staff  members  who  might  have  a  drinking 
problem,  and  that  management  would  treat 
such  matters  as  health  problems. 


We  let  this  Informal  program  go  along  for 
about  a  year  until  we  had  gained  some  ex- 
perience with  it.  Then,  through  the  work 
o*  a  committee  comprised  of  our  organlza- 
tlon  planning  director,  personnel  manager, 
rehabilitation  dlreotor.  medical  director,  and 
the  staff  asslstaxit  to  the  President,  we  con- 
verted It  into  a  formal  program  with  a 
definite  srtAtement  of  management  policy,  a 
written  guide  tor  the  lose  of  our  managers 
and  supervisors,  and  a  schedule  of  orienta- 
tion meetings  for  all  our  supervisory  person- 
nel countrywide. 

As  we  exi>ected,  no  sooner  had  we  formal- 
ized the  program  than  the  "clients"  of  our 
rehabilitation  services  director  and  the  con-  ' 
stdtants  we  named  In  our  various  field  offices 
multiplied  severalfold.  And,  Incidentally, 
once  the  policy  and  program  had  been  for- 
mally announced,  we  discovered  we  had  quite 
a  sizable  group  of  AA  members  in  the  com- 
pany who  immediately  Identified  themselves 
and  offered  to  help. 

It  has  been  only  a  little  more  than  2  years 
since  the  formalization  of  our  program,  so 
our  statistical  results  are  too  green  to  be 
publlshable,  but  based  on  what  we  do  know 
I  can  safely  make  this  generalization — that 
we  will  have  an  ultimate  recovery  rate  ot 
better  than  70  percent  tonong  those  using 
our  program.  ThU  Is  consistent  with  the 
60  percent  to  80  percent  recovery  rates  re- 
ported by  other  comptanles  with  long-estab- 
lished programs.  And  please  understand,  we 
are  not  in  the  business  of  treating  alcoholics. 
Like  most  Industrial  programs,  ours  relies 
upon  referral  of  the  "client"  to  an  appro- 
fo-iate  community  agency  for  treatment. 

Today  there  can  be  no  question  but  thai 
an  intelligently  administered  program  for 
pffoblem-drinklng  employees  Is  definitely  In 
the  self-interest  of  any  employer.  You  do 
not  have  to  lose  that  promising  young  assist- 
ant vice  president  or  vice  president,  in  whom 
you  have  Invested  so  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  training  and  from  whom  you  ex- 
pected so  much  in  the  way  of  future  per- 
formance, but  whose  drinking  has  unac- 
countably reached  such  proportions  that  his 
work  heiB  deteriorated  and  he  has  bectme 
an  embarrassment  to  your  company.  You  do 
not  have  to  lose  the  capable  foreman  or  first- 
line  supervisor  with  20  years  or  more  of  solid 
experience,  whoee  terrible  morning  hang- 
overs and  nipping  during  work  hours  have 
caiiaed  him  to  lose  the  respect  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  people  he  supervises.  You  do  not 
have  to  lose  that  efficient  secretary,  that  ex- 
perienced accountant  or  bookkeper,  or  that 
personable  salesman  whose  battle  with  the 
bottle  Is  rapidly  bringing  them  to  the  point 
where  they  are  unemployable.  You  can  save 
them,  and  at  virtually  no  cost  at  all. 

There  has  been  distributed  to  each  of  you 
a  set  of  the  four  booklets  we  have  put  out  on 
this  subject.  I  suggest  that  you  might  take 
them  back  to  the  office  and  have  your  per- 
sonnel man,  office  manager,  or  medical  ad- 
viser look  them  over  and  give  you  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
booklets.  If  you  decide  that  a  program  of 
the  type  I  have  described  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  your  company,  there  are  several 
places  in  Los  Angeles  where  you  can  get  fur- 
ther Information  and  help  in  setting  up  a 
program.  I  would  particularly  recommend 
consultation  with  Mr.  Jim  Davidson,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Council  on 
Alcoholism,  located  here  on  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard. And  you  can  always  write  the  National 
Council  on  Alcoholism  In  New  York  City 
for  detailed  Information  and  a  description  at 
the  field  services  which  it  provides. 

Finally,  I  would  Uke  to  pay  deserved  trib- 
ute to  Tom  Pike  and  his  associates  serving  on 
the  board  of  the  Loe  Angeles  Council.  I  can 
do  this  with  fxill  awareness  of  what  thl* 
council  has  achieved,  because  I  served  as  tha 
first  chairman  of  Its  predecessor  organtea- 
tlon.  the  Los  Angeles  Committee  on  Al- 
coholism, when  it  was  formed  8  yeess  aga 
I  know  how  hard  It  is  to  create  public  in- 
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tereet  and  develop  financial  support  tar  thla 
particular  public  health  challenge.  One  rea- 
son I  know  about  this  la  that  after  3 
years  of  struggle  the  program  here  waa  cd- 
lapsing,  until  Tom  and  his  fellow  director* 
and  Jim  Davidson  came  in  and  took  hold 
with  vision  and  hard,  dedicated  work. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  alcoholic  so- 
ciety in  the  United  States,  and  in  CaUfomla, 
and  here  in  Los  Angelea.  Half  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  tragic  society  work  for  you.  It 
Is  in  your  Interest  as  managers,  as  well  as  in 
their  interest  as  human  beings,  that  you 
consider  a  program  for  their  recovery  as  a 
management  challenge  of  the  highest  order. 


L.B  J.  Spending  Cat  Obvionsly  Called  For 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cALiFouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4.  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Diego  Union  on  April  1  editorially  ad- 
vised the  President  of  the  only  real  and 
effective  means  to  avoid  galloping  Infla- 
tion as  follows: 

Thk  Choice  Is  Obvious — Spending  Citt  ob 
Tax  Boost? 

The  administration  that  gave  taxpayers  a 
1964  income  tax  reduction  Is  now  leaning 
toward  another  5-  to  7-percent  tax  Increase 
aa  a  tool  to  halt  inflation. 

It  also  prefers  to  ignore  the  obvious  need 
to  reduce  Government  spending  on  domestic 
programs  to  Insure  future  availability  of 
funds  required  to  win  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Joining  the  majority  of  Americans  wor- 
ried over  increases  In  retail  and  wholesale 
price  Increases,  the  President  says  he  may 
offer  three  alternatives  aimed  at  fighting  In- 
flation: Wage  and  price  controls,  a  $5  billion 
Increase  in  corporate  and  income  taxes,  and 
a  $6  to  $10  billion  cut  In  spending. 

The  administration  does  the  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  a  disservice  by  delaying  the 
day  of  fiscal  accounting. 

First,  it  grossly  imderestlmated  Defense 
Department  needs  for  Vietnam  by  $12  billion 
In  Its  $112.8  bllUon  budget,  and  forced  Con- 
gress to  make  good  on  this  calculated  over- 
sight by  piutUng  the  burden  on  It  to  apixrov* 
supplemental  funds  to  continue  tha  war 
effort 

Secondly,  It  took  advantage  of  one-time- 
only  solutions  like  the  $1.6  billion  credit  for 
removing  silver  from  coins  and  a  $3.6  billion 


tax-collections    speedup.      Thla    added    an- 
other $6.3  billion  in  revenue. 

And  now,  to  halt  Inflation,  the  adminis- 
tration la  thinking  about  adding  $6  blUloo 
more  to  the  taxpayers'  burden,  still  feeding 
the  effects  of  the  increased  bites  for  social 
security  and  medicare  taxes  Imposed 
January  1. 

The  only  logical  solution  lies  in  cutting 
back  spending  by  the  greatest  source  of  In- 
flation In  the  country — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

Consideration  of  additional  programs  in 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  man- 
power training,  area  and  regional  develop- 
ment of  necessity  must  await  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam 

Instead  of  boosting  taxes  by  $5  billion. 
Congress  should  again  pruning  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion supplemental  appropriations  bill.  In- 
cluding the  $600  million  for  lu-ban  and  rural 
aid,  $10  million  teachers'  corjM  and  $12  mil- 
lion rent  subsidies. 

Next  It  can  turn  to  the  $33  billion  In 
foreign  aid  requests  and  the  type  of  budget 
cute  suggested  by  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Republican  minority. 

This  will  require  considerable  political 
courage  on  the  Democrat  majority's  part, 
but  It  represents  the  only  logical  solution  if 
a  measure  of  fiscal  responsibility  Is  to  be  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  the  Nation.  Any 
further  delay  la  an  open  Invitation  to  today'a 
inflation  to  become  tomorrow's  recession. 
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Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or    MAINE 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  18.  1966 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Maine  needs  a  medical  school. 
Whether  It  shall  have  one  or  not  Is  cur- 
rently under  study  by  the  Legislative 
Research  Committee  of  the  Maine  State 
Legislature.  This  study  Is  being  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  the  staff 
director  of  that  committee,  Dr.  John  B. 
Truslow.  Recently  he  made  a  report  to 
the  Legislative  Research  Committee.  It 
Is  a  very  thorough  and  interesting  re- 
port and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
It  be  placed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows :  ' 

Repobtto  the  Legislative  Research  Com- 
MrrrEK    on    the    Pibst    5    Months    or    a 
Study  on  the  PEASiBiLrrT  or  Establish- 
ing   A    Medical    School    in    Maine 
(By  John  B.  Truslow.  M.D..  March  16,  1966) 
intboduction 
ThU  Is  a  progress  report.     There   are  no 
conclusions  or  recommendations  in  Its  text. 
Only  five  of  many  aspects  of  the  study  have 
been    selected    for   emphasU    at    this    time 
There    is    still    more    data    to    be    studied' 
sources  of  Information  and  opinion  to  con- 
sult Mid  parts  of  the  State  to  see  firsthand. 
If  I  could   wish  for  one  accomplUhment 
0*  this  midterm  report,  it  would  be  an  in- 
CTeaslng  appreciation  by  all  concerned  about 
the  establishment  of  a  medical  school  that 
XeaslbUlty  Involves  more  than  academic  pro- 
fessional,   and   fiscal   possibility   and   Ukell- 
hood  of  setting  up  and  supporting  a  fuUy 
accredltable  Institution.    Equally  Important 
U  whether  this  most  expensive  and  complex 
«  all  educational  Investments  wUl  achieve 
what   Its   many   enthuslasUc   supporters   so 
gwiulnely  and  properly  want  for  this  State- 
a  substantial    and    steady    increase    In    the 
niimber  of  practicing  physicians,  nurses,  and 
ether  health  personnel  and  In  the  qxiallty 
and  availability  of  health  services  over  the 
State. 

Both  aspecU  of  feaslbUlty  will  be  em- 
phasized today  and  will  be  presented  In 
more  detaU  In  the  final  report  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

present  impression 

The  feaslbUlty  of  establishing  a  medical 
•chool  In  Maine  In  the  near  future  depends 
Muigely  upon  the  speed  and  thoroughness 
of  efforts  which  must  be  made  In  several 
»«*•«  which  are  fundamental  to  medical  ed- 
ucation and  modem  medical   care. 

Among  these  areas  are:  Graduate  educa- 
«on  In  the  biological,  physical  and  social 
•clences;  professional  education  In  the  sev- 
«*1  hospital  centers  capable  of  sustaining 
•trong  Internship  and  residency  programs- 
•ad  regional  planning  to  maximize  the 
▼aiue  of  a  medical  school  to  the  pracUcUig 


profession  and  ultimately  to  the  citizens  of 
Maine. 

To  these  elements  so  essential  to  medical 
education,  two  others  might  be  added  which 
relate  primarily  to  recruiting  physician- 
graduates  to  practice  in  Maine.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  overwhelming  presumiition  of  the 
widespread  public  endorsement  of  a  medical 
school  today.  In  respect  to  recruitment, 
the  Importance  of  elementary  and  high 
school  education  as  well  as  of  transportation 
cannot  be  overemphasized. 

In  the  progress  report,  each  of  these  sub- 
jects wiU  be  dUcussed  briefly,  on  the  basis 
of  the  studies  to  date.     I  must  emphasize, 
however,   not  only  the  tentative   nature   of 
some  of  these  observations  today,  but  also  the 
fact  that  another  study  by  the  State  In  the 
field  of  higher  education  is  presently  vmder- 
way.     Its  findings  and  conclusions  wiU  nec- 
essarily have  an  Unportant  bearing  upon  the 
feasibility  of  a  medical  school  in  the  near 
future.     Nowhere  is  this  more  ^parent  than 
In  the  field  of  gradiiate  education. 
I.  craoitate  education 
Graduate  education  is  education   beyond 
the  bachelors  degree— it  leads  to  the  master 
of  doctorate  degrees,  and  It  Is  generaUy  con- 
centrated in  a  limited  area  of  study.    In  most 
fields   of   graduate  education,   the   lUtlmate 
earned  degree  is  that  of  doctor  of  phUosophy, 
or  Ph.  D.,  in  the  special  subject.     It  repre- 
sents  achievement  of  a   course  of  training 
ove^  a  period  of  3  or  more  years  In  closest 
association    with    one    or    more    professors 
throughout  that  time.    This  type  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  carried  on  in  large  classes.    It 
depends  upon  small  discussion  groups,  indi- 
vidual attention,  and  a  student-faculty  ratio 
of  not  more  than  3  to  1.    It  Includes  gener- 
aUy the  accomplishment  of  original  research 
and  the  composition  of  a  thesis  which  the 
student  must  defend  and  discuss  for  many 
hours — sometimes  days — with  a  select  faculty 
committee. 

Graduate  education  is  the  door  of  great- 
est student  opportunity.  Moreover.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  this  Nation's  most  urgent 
and  untepped  human  resource.  It  Is  no 
longer  merely  vital  to  progress  and  to  the 
advancement  of  himmn  knowledge;  It  has 
become  a  necessity,  if  the  people  of  the  world 
are  to  benefit  from  these  advances  rather 
than  be  overwhelmed  by  them.  Finally,  in 
respect  to  medical  education,  graduate  edu- 
cation In  the  arts  and  sciences  related  to 
health  and  disease  is  absolutely  basic.  There 
are  no  two  ways  about  It. 

Modem  medicine  U  based  today  upon 
human  physiology  In  Its  broadest  sense,  and 
upon  the  study  of  human  behavior.  To  treat 
a  patient  InteUlgently  a  doctor  has  to  have 
considerable  understanding  of  what  can  go 
wrong  in  order  to  begin  to  comprehend  what 
la  wrong  and  how  to  find  out  about  It  from 
the  patient  and  from  the  lalxK-atory.  Accord- 
ingly a  major  portion  of  the  medical  stu- 
dent's first  2  years  Is  concentrated  In  the 
basic  medical  sciences,  the  study  of  the  na- 
ture of  health  and  disease,  and  of  the  extent 
of  our  current  knowledge  about  them. 

Teachers  and  scholars  of  physiology  and 
behavior  can  be  assembled  as  a  faculty  o* 
medicine  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  Inquiry^ 
of  impatience  to  know  more  than  we  know 
and  of  colleagues,  and  of  facilities,  equip- 
ment and  funds  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
htunan  knowledge. 

The  basic  sciences  associated  with  medl- 
cUie  are  rooted  In  the  broad  fertile  fields  o* 
biology,  TOology,  chemistry,  physics,  mathe- 


matics, psychology,  sociology,  and  anthro- 
pology; and  they  are  nourished  by  exciting 
new  disciplines  such  as  genetics,  marine  biol- 
ogy, nuclear  physics,  and  bioenglneertng 
They  describe  the  university  base  of  an  ac- 
credltable medical  school  in  1966  Their 
academic  expression  is  in  graduate  educa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  picture  of  graduate  education 
In  the  State  of  Maine  today? 

Prom  1921  through  1961— a  period  of  41 
years— 976  graduates  of  colleges  In  Maine 
earned  Ph.  D.  degrees;  but  only  3  of  them 
In  Maine,  and  these  3  Just  since  the  spring 
of  I960.  By  1964  total  Ph.  D.'s  earned  in 
Maine  had  grown  to  10;  ranking  us  number 
50  among  the  51  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  More  were  added  by  the  spring 
of  1965,  but  data  from  all  States  are  not  yet 
available  for  that  year. 

Only  15  years  ago.  we  were  not  alone 
among  the  States  without  programs  leading 
to  the  Ph.  D.  There  were  10  others  (includ- 
ing HawaU  and  Alaska)  at  the  same  level  of 
Inactivity. 

cK^^r.^*^'  ^^^^'^^  alone  reported  no  earned 
rn.  p.  B.  Alaska's  record  showed  14  com- 
pared to  our  10;  and  Idaho  15;  South  Dakoto 
63;  Hawaii  58;  New  HampshU^  70;  Montana 
84;  Mississippi  158;  Arkansas  261;  and 
Alabama  425. 

There  Is  action  stirring  in  Maine  In  many 
areas  today,  however,  and  there  is  leader- 
ship committed  to  graduate  education  devel- 
opment—not only  because  this  U  a  clear 
obligation  of  a  great  university,  but  also  be- 
cause graduate  education  programs  are  es- 
sential for  recruitment  of  great  teachers 
and  scientists  to  the  faculty,  and  for  keen- 
ing the  good  ones  we  have. 

There  is  another  very  practical  considera- 
tion as  weU.  A  productive  and  Imaginative 
program  of  graduate  education  In  this  State 
is  alMolutely  necessary  if  Maine  is  to  receive 
our  State's  ample  share  of  the  great  Federal 
funds  now  available  In  research  and  develop- 
ment. Very  specifically  in  this  field  of  re- 
search and  development.  Uncle  Sam  helps 
only  those  who  first  help  themselves  We 
have  lagged  far  behind;  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  Initial  expense  to  the  State  might 
IM^ve  substantial,  but  It  wUl  repay  itroif 
many  times.  ' 

Assuming  each  State  had  an  obligation  to 
provide  graduate  education  opportunlUes  for 
Its  citizens  In  proportion  to  Its  popiUatlon  of 
college  age,  Maine's  annual  contribution  In 
1965  In  relation  to  total  VS.  doctorate  pro- 
duction would  have  been  84  doctors  of  phi- 
loephy,  m  several  major  fields.  ProJecOng 
Maine's  coUege  age  population  to  1975,  and 
U.S.  doctorate  production  to  that  same  date 
our  obligation  should  be  175  Ph.  D  's  a  year' 
only  10  years  hence. 

But  such  an  obligation  does  not  rest  en- 
tirely on  the  State  university— as  it  certainly 
never  has  In  the  history  of  our  country— and 
there  U  not  only  merit  It  seems  to  me  In  the 
phUoeophy  of  pooling  many  available  re- 
sources In  the  State  of  Maine  to  meet  this 
chaUenge  there  are  also  some  very  practical 
advantages. 

One  of  the  thoughts  developing  in  my 
mind  is  the  concept  of  a  graduate  education 
campus  related  academically  to  several  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  in  tbe  area  It 
would  be  located  within  80  minutes  of  a 
large  commercial  airport  on  an  acreage  suffi- 
cient to  mclude  several  other  major  units 

Including  sites   for  industrial  and   govem- 
mental     research     and     development,     and 
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Ideally  the  medlc&l  school  and  medical  cen- 
ter. Severml  medical  achooU  are  nov  being 
built  at  the  periphery  of  metropolitan  areas 
adjacent  to  existing  or  planned  circumferen- 
tial highways. 

Two  opportiinltlea  jxist  knocking  at  our 
door  are  of  such  great  scope  and  national 
urgency  that  with  appropriate  planning  and 
Ingenuity,  they  might  well  be  a  major  stim- 
ulus and  financial  reaource  to  launch  such  a 
project — I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  llmltleaa 
challenges  of  hydrospace  and  of  plant  and 
animal  biology. 

Study  of  the  oceans  la  In  Its  relative  In- 
fancy today — yet  in  only  10  years  its  im- 
plications to  the  very  survival  of  man  have 
beoom*  apparent  to  the  leaders  of  the 
world — and  this  last  frontier  U  literally  at 
the  front  door  of  BAalne. 
'  Tou  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Department  ot  Bootiomlc  Development, 
at  the  request  of  the  Oovemor,  U  making  a 
preliminary  survey  of  Maine's  potentials  in 
the  field  of  hydroapace,  or  oceanography, 
especially  as  thU  appUes  to  the  Oulf  of 
Maine,  plnpotnttng  Maine's  strategic  posi- 
tion In  this  new  field  of  science,  which  has 
Implications  for  developments  In  almost 
every  other  adentlflc  discipline. 

Study  of  plants  and  animals  In  their  vastly 
expanding  significance  to  human  health  and 
disease,  offers  Infinite  promise  of  major  ad- 
vances along  many  critical  lines.  Problems 
of  health  and  nutrition  among  experimental 
animals  are  increasingly  plaguing  the  efforts 
of  medical  Investigators  today.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  substantial  Increases  In  the  spread 
of  diseases  between  animals  and  man.  Drug 
testing  on  animals  must  now  be  greatly 
expanded,  but  the  problem  remains  to  find 
finttnai.  (or  whom  drug  effectiveness  and  drug 
toxicity  are  most  comparable  to  man.  As 
world  population.  Increasingly  freed  from  the 
scourges  of  flood,  famine,  and  diseases, 
marches  perhaps  inexorably  from  some  3  bil- 
lion today  to  A  billion  by  1985  and  7.S 
bUllon  In  the  year  3000.  wUl  not  food  be  a 
major  determinant  to  any  prospects  for  peace 
at  all? 

Where  In  the  world  is  a  better  place  to 
live  and  to  work  on  such  problems  as  these 
than  the  Stat*  of  Maine  with  Its  stlmulaUng 
climate.  Its  freedcMn  from  urban  pressures. 
Its  summer-wealtb  of  great  scientific  minds 
who  would  prefer  to  stay  here  the  year 
around — If  there  were  modem  facilities  and 
equipment,  and  easy  access  to  the  world 
outside? 

How  better  not  only  to  stem  the  outmlgra- 
tloa  of  brains  which  has  characterized  our 
history  for  so  long,  but  also  to  call  many  to 
return  and  others  to  oome  here  to  Uve? 

This  Is  more  than  the  brevity  I  promised 
In  respect  to  graduate  education — but  there 
Is  so  Uttle  chance  of  an  accredited  medical 
school  In  Maine  without  a  major  effort  In 
this  basic  area  of  graduate  education.  Grad- 
uate education  will  be  a  major  chapter  of  the 
higher  education  study  report — and  when  the 
time  comes  for  specific  and  detailed  recom- 
mendations, I  am  confident  our  thinking  will 
be  along  parallal.  If  not  Identical  lines. 
u.  pmonasioNAL  education 
The  ^rntt^ng  adTAncas  of  medical  knowl- 
edge have  over  the  past  30  years  placed  an 
Increasingly  important  responsibility  upon 
large  cocnmunlty  hospitals,  for  advanced  and 
for  continuous  medical  education.  The  at- 
mosphere of  Inquiry  and  self-crlUdsm  In  the 
course  of  medical  education  and  medical 
practice  Is  naltlur  easily  nor  Inexpensively 
achieved  In  the  busy  Uvea  of  our  practicing 
profeaaton  today.  Increasingly,  those  hos- 
pitals wltb  tbs  most  notable  and  valuable 
tearhlng  sameas  over  the  Nation  are  taking 
on  two  or  man  fuU-tlme  faculty  members 
charged  with  Inspiring  and  administering 
educational  programs  for  Interns,  residents, 
and  practicing  phystelans.  Of  equal  Lmpor- 
tanoa  Is  their  guidance  In  establishing  com- 


plex diagnostic  and  treatment  centers  for  the 
benefit  of  both  doctors  and  patients  over  a 
considerable  regional  area. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  medical  doc- 
tors In  Maine — from  which  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  Sa-peroent  response — there  has 
been  overwhelming  endorsement  of  a  medical 
school  "as  soon  as  possible'  or  "within  10 
years.'  It  is  quite  clear  that  one  of  the  ma- 
jor hopes  from  such  a  school  would  be  Its 
stimulus  to  development  of  regional  hospital 
programs  in  medical  education  and  research. 

Now  this  might  be  a  very  reasonable  hope 
If  there  were  at  least  a  few  such  programs  In 
full  operation.  But  several  operational  pro- 
grams are  almost  essential  to  establishment 
of  the  medical  school  itself:  and  there  is  only 
one  worthy  of  the  name  In  all  of  Maine 
today. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  about  to  explore 
with  the  staff  and  governing  txidies  of  sev- 
eral regional  hospitals  In  the  State  the  possi- 
bility of  developing  a  small  nucleus  of  full- 
time  faculty  whose  assignments  would  in- 
clude house-staff  training,  clinical  programs 
for  practicing  physicians,  and  expansion  of 
referral  services  around  the  regional-hospital 
concept  of  the  heart-cancer-stroke  legisla- 
tion which  offers  such  great  opportunities  for 
medical  services  in  Maine.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  full-time  appointees  such  as 
this  may  have  research  interests  in  either  tlie 
laboratory  or  the  community.  But.  appro- 
.prtate  space,  equipment,  job  descriptions,  and 
salaries  can  achieve  amazing  results  in  just 
a  few  years,  particularly  If  the  State  were  to 
provide  sufficient  seed  money  in  the  early 
future — which  can  be  matched  manifold  as 
the  years  go  by. 

A  closely  related  problem  still  under  study 
Is  the  increasing  costs  of  training  programs 
for  schools  of  nursing,  medical  and  X-ray 
technology,  borne  by  certain  hospitals  In  the 
State,  but  financed  largely  by  increased  pa- 
tient charges.  Rather  specific  recommenda- 
tions in  this  whole  area  are  likely  to  be  for- 
mulated over  the  next  few  months. 

m.    SECIONAI.    PLANNtMC 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  tha 
subject  of  regional  planning;  but  it  deserves 
a  few  more  specific  comments. 

Although  the  advances  of  medical  knowl- 
edge have  been  repeatedly  impressed  upon 
the  public  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
little  said  about  the  stunning  Impact  they 
are  having  upon  some  patterns  of  medical 
practice  and  upon  the  philosophy  of  health 
education  and  of  health  services. 

More  and  more  phyaldans  along  with  tha 
general  public  are  concerned  about  getting 
the  benefits  of  these  advances  more  effectlv»- 
ly  to  more  people.  So  many  of  the  most  Im- 
p>ortant  developments  require  exp>enslve 
equipment  and  complex  teamwork  skills. 
These  can  be  Justified  In  regional  centers. 
They  are  beyond  reason  for  most  cooununl- 
tlee;  but  the  real  problem  Ls  still  how  best  to 
bring  together  the  patient  and  these  modem 
diagnostic  or  therapeutic  procedures.  There 
are  human  relations  In  effective  health  serv- 
ices no  less  vital  than  technical  skills — and 
the  patient  referred  to  the  regional  center 
must  have  assurance  of  prompt  and  personal 
attention  and  return  to  the  care  of  tha  re- 
ferring physician;  while  the  busy  doctor, 
through  contlnuoiis  education  and  com- 
munication with  the  regional  center  staff, 
must  have  a  sense  of  participation  at  the 
forefront  of  advancing  knowledge. 

More  than  any  State  with  which  I  am 
familiar.  Maine  has  developed  a  philosophy 
of  regional  health  and  medical  services  and 
as  this  continues  to  establish  visible  patterns 
It  cannot  fall  to  have  a  major  Influence  upon 
the  recruitment  of  physicians  to  practice  In 
the  State,  and  upon  the  prospects  of  a  medi- 
cal school  with  really  contemporary  opera- 
tional policies  and  a  curriculum  Identified 
with  medical  practice. 

Opportunity  for  Maine  to  achieve  national 
leadership   In   this   effort   now   appears   so 


promising,  there  are  likely  to  be  specific  rec- 
ommendations forthcoming  In  the  fiirnl 
report. 

The  two  other  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
this  report,  public  education  and  transpor- 
tation, relate  particularly  to  the  better  dis- 
tribution of  health  personnel  and  health 
services.  Many  problems  In  these  areas  can- 
not— and  Indeed  need  not — be  completely 
resolved  to  assure  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing a  medical  school  In  Maine.  Tliey  have 
Implication  to  a  medical  school  development, 
however;  and  their  resolution  at  best  Is  a 
long  range  prospect.  So  there  may  be  no 
better  time  than  the  present  to  keep  think- 
ing about  them. 

n».    ELEMENTART    AND   HIGH    SCHOOL   EDUCA'nON 

A  few  years  ago.  there  was  undertaken 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  statistical 
studies  of  American  education  to  ascertain 
(as  of  the  fall  of  1963)  the  numbers  of  stu- 
dents entering  college,  by  State  of  high 
school  graduation.  State  of  college  admis- 
sion, and  by  type  of  college  and  high  school, 
for  all  50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Maine  ranked  No.  61  In  tha  per- 
centage of  high  school  graduates  going  on 
to  any  type  of  further  education.  Only  31 
of  every  100  high  school  graduates  went  on 
to  college,  junior  college,  technical  or  voca- 
tional or  professional  training.  This  la  a 
figure,  of  which  many  of  you  are  fully  aware. 
While  It  Is  a  Uttle  risky  to  combine  two 
sets  of  figures — and  very  risky  to  generalize 
from  a  set  of  statistics  relating  to  the  pro- 
gress of  only  one  age  group  of  students 
through  their  educational  experience — let's 
take  a  look  at  the  evidence  we  do  have  about 
this  clasa  of  Maine  students  graduaUng  from 
high  school  In  the  spring  of  1963. 

This  same  class  entered  the  fifth  grade 
In  the  faU  of  1955.  Of  every  100  In  that  class 
In  1956  (assuming  statewide  {Kipulation  sta- 
blUty  in  that  age  group)  89  entered  high 
school  In  the  fall  of  1959;  60  graduated  In 
the  spring  of  1963.  Only  19  of  the  original 
100  (statewide  only)  were  enrolled  In  any 
higher  educational  experience  In  the  fall  of 
1963 — about  half  of  the  national  average.  I 
have  not  yet  found  studies  of  college  reten- 
tion rates  and  graduations  for  further  com- 
parisons. 

In  order  to  enter  any  of  the  health  profes- 
rions  today  a  high  school  diploma  U 
prerequisite.  A  passing  grade  on  college  en- 
trance examinations  Is  Increasingly  de- 
manded: and  the  courses  themselves  (de- 
pending upon  the  health  field)  are  1  to 
4  years  in  college  work;  and,  for  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine, another  3  to  4  years  In  profes- 
sional school. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  the  substantial 
progress  made  In  the  past  2  years  in  this 
State  In  facing  up  to  this  problem  of  quality 
In  our  elementary  schools  and  high  schools. 
Legislative  appropriations  last  year  and  de- 
partmental leadership  and  dedication  have 
resulted  In  notable  advances.  But  Maine's 
relative  advances  In  one  blennlum  can  be 
wiped  out  In  the  next  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  face  our  competitive  lag  and  the  awful  re- 
sponslblUty  we  have  to  our  young  people. 

All  this  Is  related  to  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  medical  school  In  Maine  not  only 
in  respect  to  the  equipment  of  youngsters  in 
larger  numbers  for  training  In  the  health 
professions.  It  Is  a  vital  consideration  In  tha 
selection  of  a  Jtalne  community  by  young 
doctors  starting  their  practice,  and  In  tha 
recruitment  of  a  competent  medical  faculty 
for  a  medical  school. 

A  major  factor  In  tha  decision  of  these 
highly  educated  men  and  women  to  settle  In 
a  community  today  Is  a  school  system  de- 
slg^ned  to  encourage  and  equip  their  children 
for  admission  to  college.  This  is  a  problem 
nationally — and  It  Is  severest  In  SUtes  of 
relatively  low  per  capita  Income  and  rela- 
tively high  rural  population  distribution. 
But  when  IS  new  medical  schools  are  weU 
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advanced  In  their  programs  of  construction 
and  operaUon,  and  8  to  10  more  are  knocking 
at  the  door  to  ascertain  the  likelihood  of 
accreditation,  and  finally,  when  there  ai« 
today  955  budgeted  but  unflUed  full-time 
faculty  positions  and  by  1975  an  estimated 
1,680.  Maine's  asseu  must  be  well  moblUzed 
to  beat  this  competiUon  in  all  crlUcal  areas. 
Another  of  these  Is  transportation. 

T.   TRANSPORTATION 

In  relaUon  to  the  world  of  science,  health, 
and  education,  a  modern  medical  school  must 
be  located  near  a  commercial  airport  with 
convenient  and  frequent  access  to  a  major 
center  of  national  and  International  flights 

In  relation  to  the  public  which  a  medical 
school  hospital  center  will  serve,  the  Institu- 
tion must  be  easily  accessible  by  highway  and 
helicopter  from  population  centers,  regional 
medical  centers,  smaller  communities,  and 
toolated  areas.  The  critical  factor  In  such 
sccassibility  Is  time;  and  In  this  connection 
I  want  to  make  two  or  three  assertions  which 
represent,  I  believe,  the  best  contemporary 
thinking  about  the  Increasing  Importance  of 
health  conslderaUons  In  the  planning  of  new 
roads  and  the  Improvement  of  others. 

Even  in  crowded  metropolitan  centers  to- 
day it  is  virtually  impossible  to  plan  health 
and  medical  services  which,  for  a  majority  of 
dty  residents,  are  less  than  half  an  hour 
from  the  physician,  the  emergency  ward  or 
the  cUnlc.  ThU  Is  true  even  though  there 
has  tended  to  be  a  concentration  of  physi- 
cians in  the  larger  cities  and  towns 

Now.  half  an  hour  describes  a  road  distance 
between  patient  and  service  In  smaller  towns 
and  rural  areas  of  20  to  25  miles  or  more  if 
the  road  Is  reasonably  straight  and  safe  for 
a  constant  speed. 

^nie  Important  significance  of  this  may 
neat  be  expressed  by  quoUng  the  well- 
informed  opinion  of  the  president  of  the 
Academy  of  General  Practice,  Dr.  Amos  N 
Johnson,  of  Garland,  N.C.,  a  town  of  642 
people.  Modern  medical  practice  and  future 
health  services,  he  has  stated  many  times 
require  a  minimum  of  three  physicians  In 
»  town  or  cluster  of  towns.  The  day  of  the 
lone  practitioner  U  rapidly  disappearing  As 
«a  earnest  to  these  words.  Dr.  Johnson,  after 
ttree  decades  as  the  lone  practitioner  In 
Garland  has  urged  his  devoted  friends  and 
patients  to  start  now  getting  used  to  travel- 
ing to  Clinton  some  14  miles  away  for  their 
medical  care. 

What  has  an  this  to  do  with  a  medical 
•chool  In  Maine?  '=^"wu 

Well,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  finding 
Of  the  study  thus  far  Is  the  remarkable  cor- 
relation of  population,  physicians  and  hos- 
Ptol  beds  at  this  time.  This  will  undoubt- 
•ffly  sin-prise  many  of  you,  but  there  are 
rower  than  20.000  of  Maine's  990,000  popula- 
Hon  today  Uving  more  than  20  air  miles  (not 
road  miles)  from  on  approved  hospital;  and 
there  are  fewer  than  50,000  of  Maine's  total 
populauon  Uvlng  more  than  20  air  miles 
^2J!t  ^^^^  ^  practicing  physicians.  About 
"oe-fifth  Of  Maine's  practicing  physicians 
MB  doctors  of  osteopathy,  i  have  no  doubt 
»at  further  analysis  of  our  questionnaires 
WUl  show  that  considerable  numbers  of  all 
Pacing  physicians  In  the  small  towns  and 
"oiated  communlUes  of  Maine  are  In  the 
oMer  age  groups. 

V^at  greater  effect  will  a  medical  school 
^.T^"\,^*''"  ^^  medical  schooU  else- 
'^ereln  New  England  upon  the  maintenance 
««  strengthening  of  this  pattern  of  dlstri- 
n«ton.  unless  efforts  are  also  made  to  think 
WWghways   to   hospitals   and    to   regional 

J^r^^^i;*^'"'''  '^^**  "*  opportunity  this 
»ou  d  make  possible  for  a  truly  modern 
^oal  school  to  serve  the  practicing  pro- 
««Mi  and  people  of  the  State,  while  traln- 

S  ^  ^*y  """"^  **"  **  se^'veO  by  the  best 
"»  modern  medicine. 

t^nT^^J^-  •*  "**°"  *°  °i«  t^e  challenges 
"«^hg  this  State  are  great,  and  In  many  w^ 
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unique.  I  believe  the  timing  for  an  accredl- 
table  medical  school  rests  In  the  hands  of 
these  who  accept  these  challenges,  but  wlU 
put  first  things  first  I  sincerely  hope  that 
our  further  studies  and  final  report  wlU 
prove  helpful  to  deUberatlons  which  I  am 
confident  will  reeiUt  In  wise  decisions  for 
M:.lne. 
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enough  then  governmental  attitude  will  be 
changed.  Let  It  be  known  that  farmers  and 
rural  America  are  stUl  alive  and  can  be 
heard.  Write  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
the  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Wood  Countt  NTO. 


Attention  All  Farmers  and  Rural 
Businessmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18. 1966 
Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  appeal 
by  the  NFC  to  the  President  Is  worth 
reading: 

IProm  the  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  Dolly  Sen- 
tinel-Tribune, Apr.  16.  19661 
Attention  All  Farmers  and  Rijral  Bcsiness- 


Recent  statemente  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  EcononUc  Advisers  to  the 
President,  and  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  concerning  the  exports  of  hides 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  ordering 
restrictions  on  the  buying  of  certain  food 
Items  for  the  Armed  Forces,  point  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Government  policy  to  use 
governmental  pressure  to  keep  farm  orlcee 
low.  *^ 

Statements  made  by  other  high  Govern- 
ment officials,  including  the  President  him- 
self, indicate  a  growing  acceptance  for  such 
a  poUcy. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the 
President  has  for  some  time  seemed  unaware 
of  the  need  for  reallsUc  and  fair  farm  prices. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  runaway  Inflation 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  entire  NaUon. 
But  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  economy  con- 
Unues  to  expand  and  the  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  continue  to  rise  In  a  growing 
prosperity.  It  Is  unfair  for  public  opinion  to 
be  swayed  against  farmers  In  an  effort  to 
keep  farm  prices  low. 

Even  though  the  prices  paid  to  farmer*  for 
some  farm  commodiUes  have  risen  In  recent 
months,  farm  Income  stiu  lags  behind  the 
rest  of  the  economy.  It  is  unfair  when  the 
flrst  rise  In  farm  prices  In  a  long  time  brings 
forth  statemente  blaming  farm  price  levels 
as  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  Uving. 

Realistic  and  fair  farm  prices  are  of  vital 
Importance  to  the  welfare  and  future  of  the 
farmers  and  of  the  rural  businessmen.  We 
must  not  let  public  opinion  be  swayed 
against  farmers  and  rural  America  without 
letting  our  voices  be  heard.  This  all  points 
out  that  farmers  can  depend  only  upon 
themselves  and  that  they  must  unite  and 
bargain  collectively  under  the  NPO  In  order 
to  get  and  maintain  realistic  and  fair  farm 
prices. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  certain 
that  the  public  Is  correctly  Informed  of  the 
necessity  of  realistic  and  fair  farm  prices. 
Food  Is  still  the  best  buy  In  America.  One 
hour's  wages  will  buy  more  food  than  ever 
before  In  the  history  of  our  country.  The 
per  capita  Income  of  farmers  last  year  was 
only  63  percent  of  the  per  capita  Income  of 
the  nonf  arm  population. 

The  statemente  of  leaders  are  not  enough 
In  this  case.  Individual  letters  to  the  PtmI. 
dent  explaining  the  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  necessity  of  realistic  and  fair 
farm  prices  should  be  written  immediately 
No  one  else  can  speak  for  you  on  this  mat-' 
ter.  Tou  must  speak  for  yourself.  Let  your 
voice  be  heard.    If  your  voice  Is  heard  loud 


German  Steel  Plant  for  Red  China 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  18, 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  greatly  concerned  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  German  Government  In  of- 
ficially guaranteeing  the  financing  of 
steel  facilities  for  Communist  China.— 
this,  despite  the  fact  that  250,000  Amer- 
icans are  standing  guard  to  protect  West 
Germany. 

I  am  greatly  concerned,  too,  that  our 
own  Government  has  made  no  official 
protest,  despite  the  fact  that  a  major 
part  of  the  war  materials  killing  Ameri- 
cans in  Vietnam  are  being  supplied  by 
Red  China. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjbcord 
and  article  entitled  "Huge  German  Steel 
Plant  for  Red  China."  by  Holmes  Alex- 
ander, as  published  in  the  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohb, 
as  follows: 

Huge  German  Stxel  Plant  for  Red  China 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 
Washington.— Dr.  W.  A.  Menne,  a  West 
German  Industrialist  and  politician,  U  a 
heavy-set,  bespectacled,  gruff  and  arbitrary 
personality  who,  20-some  years  ago,  might 
well  have  served  as  a  cartoonist's  model  for 
a  Herrenvolk  arms  manufacturer — a  mer- 
chant of  death. 

He  arrived  recently  In  Washington  In  some- 
what that  capacity,  despite  the  fact  that  a 
high-frequency  word  In  his  conversation  was 
"peace."  Dr.  Menne  was  here  to  teU  the 
State  and  Commerce  Departmente,  and  later 
the  press,  why  his  country  was  the  leader  In 
a  European  consortltim  to  build  a  $160  mil- 
lion steel  enterprise  In  Red  China. 

Right  away  he  began  to  explain  that  the 
•teel  producte  which  the  rolling  mills  would 
produce  were  "peaceful"  goods,  that  they 
would  not  Increase  China's  steel  capacity  at 
all,  that  It  was  the  consortium's  desire  for 
the  Chinese  Communists  to  have  a  "higher 
Uving  standard"  and  that  if  German  mer- 
chants and  government  hadnt  done  thla 
"somebody  else  wotUd  have." 

In  order  to  keep  the  "peace"  theme  roUlng 
and  to  dub  in  some  humanitarian  and  loyal- 
1st  overtones.  Dr.  Menne  declared  that  the 
German  Federal  RepubUc  had  Just  opened  a 
world-wide  "peace  offensive"— the  first  that 
his  country  had  ever  undertaken.  West 
Germany,  he  said,  was  sending  ambulances 
wid  medical  suppUes  to  South  Vietnam. 
NaturaUy,  he  declared.  If  the  United  States 
were  In  a  "formal  war"  In  southeast  Asia  his 
coimtry  "would  do  as  much  as  you  are  dolne 
for  us."  ^ 


What  we're  doing,  and  have  done  for 
many  years,  to  protect  West  Germany  from 
Communist  aggression  Is  to  staUon  five 
American  divisions  there.  During  that 
p«1od,  we've  also  been  fighting  ooaunimlsm 
both  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  to  say  nothing 


^m:.^^'- 
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at  running  the  Berlin  blockade  and  patrol- 
ling tbe  Formosa  Strait. 

Under  ttae  drcumatancea  It  dldnt  soAka 
▼ary  good  listening  to  hear  thla  trader  with 
Red  China  and  member  of  the  Bonn  parlia- 
ment explain  bow  hartnlees  the  steel  prod- 
ucts of  the  European- financed  rolling  mills 
were  going  to  be  In  China.  The  sheet  metal 
they  make,  you  see.  he  said,  are  lO-mlUlmeter 
gage  and  really  Intended  to  be  processed  Into 
food  cans  and  automobile  fenders.  They 
might  make  Red  Chinese  Army  Jeeps  and 
maybe  soldier  helmeu.  but  they'd  never  be 
any  good  for  armor  or  ships.  When  some- 
body asked  him  about  bombs,  he  dismissed 
the  question:  "Pm  not  a  bombm&ker.' 

The  picture-reels  of  history  rolled  back- 
ward as  Dr.  Menne  talked  on.  The  great 
Krupp  factories  that  armored  the  Kaiser  and 
Der  Fuehrer  seemed  to  dance  In  the  lenses 
of  his  black-rimmed  spectacles.  The  rancid 
small  of  commercial  gfeed  began  to  permeate 
the  air  In  the  smoke-filled  room  where  he 
spoke.  Hypocrisy,  which  has  an  odor  of  Its 
own.  was  also  there.  And  one  reporter  was 
very  sorry  that  there  wasn't  a  cartoonist  to 
do  a  sketch  of  this  German  steelmonger. 

German  capital  makes  up  50  percent  of 
the  consortium's  Investment,  but  there  Is 
French,  British,  Italian,  and  Swiss  money  In 
K  too.  Thus  two  of  the  At*  participating 
nations,  Germany  and  Italy,  are  former  ene- 
mies of  World  War  EC  whom  we  quickly  for- 
gave and  rehabilitated.  Two  others.  Britain 
and  France,  are  former  allies  in  that  war 
.whom  we  saved  from  Hitler  and  restored  to  a 
plaoe  In  the  sun.  Four  out  erf  the  five  part- 
ners of  the  steel  deal  are  also  our  i>artner8  In 
NATO. 

"They  did  not  express  happiness."  said  Dr. 
Menne  with  heavy  Teutonic  humor  when 
asked  how  American  officials  felt  about  this 
steel-for-oonununlsm  enterprise. 

It's  a  good  guess  that  the  American  people 
wouldn't  "express  happiness"  either,  not  with 
tint  Xuropean  traders  over  whom  we  have 
no  oontot>l,  much  less  with  our  own  govern- 
ment's passivity  In  this  matter. 

What's  a  foreign  policy  for  If  It  can't  pr»- 
wnt  allies  from  supplying  steel  to  our 
•nemlea? 


D«  Tboaasu  Nuaed  Natioaal  Finance 
Director  of  Yonnf  Democratic  Club*  of 
Anmca 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

ov  iraiw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  22,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  B£r.  Speaker,  the  two- 
jMity  system  is  e&sential  to  our  form  of 
government,  and  I  am  always  glad  to 
see  our  young  citizens  become  Involved 
In  this  meet  important  profession. 

I  am  proud,  therefore,  to  have  per- 
mission today  to  Include  In  the  Record 
the  foUowln  article  from  the  Long 
Island  Press  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Louis  de  Tbomasis  as  na- 
tional director  of  finance  for  the  Young 
Democratic  Club  of  America.  Although 
only  25,  Mr.  de  Tbomasis  has  already 
shown  the  energy  and  dedication  neces- 
sary for  success  in  our  progression,  and 
I  hope  his  achievement  in  being  named 
to  this  national  office  wiU  inspire  more 
young  men  and  women  in  our  Long 
Island  area  to  t>eoome  active  participants 
in  their  Government. 


The  article  follows: 

Da  Tbomasis  Namkd  Financi  Dducctob 

Louis  de  ThocnaaU  o<  Wesitbury  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  post  of  national 
finance  director  for  the  Toung  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America. 

De  Thom&Bls,  26-year-old  president  of 
Metro-Graphics  Inc..  Washington.  DC.  and 
an  executive  of  Flatlands  Inc.,  Westbury, 
will  be  In  charge  of  formulating  and  direct- 
ing a  continuing  national  finance  program 
for  the  YDCA.  which  has  5.000  local  clubs. 

He  will  coordinate  fund-raising  projects 
at  the  national  level  and  serve  as  liaison  with 
the  State  Young  Democratic  organizations. 
His  brother.  Ludwlg  of  Old  Bethpage,  will  as- 
sist him  on  Long  Island  and  another  brother, 
Sylvester,  will  coordinate  In  Washington. 

De  Tbomasis  Is  a  graduate  of  La  Salle 
Military  Academy.  Oakdale.  and  the  George- 
town  University  School  of  Foreign  Service. 


Does  College  Financial  Aid  Discriminate 
Against  Women? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  18. 1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  distinguished  experts  on  financial  aid 
to  students  In  higher  education  Is  Jose- 
phine L.  Ferguson  of  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  Is  financial  aid  di- 
rector for  Valparaiso  University,  at  the 
time  when  my  bill  for  higher  education 
assistance,  S.  2492,  was  before  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee  in  the  88th  Con- 
gress, gave  excellent  witness  to  the  need 
for  Federal  aid,  drawing  on  her  experi- 
ences. She  Is  widely  known  In  educa- 
tional circles,  and  is  presently  on  leave 
frc»n  Valparaiso  to  serve  by  appointment 
of  the  Governor  of  Indiana  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  State  scholarship  com- 
mission. 

Recently.  Mrs.  Ferguson  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Washington.  Her  address 
discussed  "Financial  Aid  Practices  E>is- 
crlmlnatlng  Against  Women  in  Higher 
EducatlcaL" 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  address  by  Mrs.  Fergu- 
son printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

FXNAMCiAi.     Am     PaAcncrs     DiscatMiNATiKO 

Against  Womxn  at  Highxb  Education 

(By  Josephine  L.  Ferguson) 

There  really  Is  no  discrimination  against 
women  Ln  financial  aid  and  If  there  Is,  is  It 
really  very  Important?  As  Pve  turned  this 
question  over  eind  over  In  my  thinking  during 
the  last  several  years,  Tve  occasionally  en- 
countered a  likely  discussant  who  Is  willing 
to  express  a  point  of  view.  I  always  meet  the 
type  of  reacUon  Tve  Just  mentioned.  It  Is 
exactly  this  type  of  lethargy  Ln  the  minds  of 
the  American  public  which  penalts  the 
subtle  type  of  discrimination  which  does  exist 
to  continue  year  after  year.  I  am  confident 
that  women  are  discriminated  against  in  tha 
distribution  of  financial  aids,  and  I  submit 


that  this  discrimination  Is  bad  not  only  for 
the  Individual  members  of  our  society,  but 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Before  one  can  reasonably  discuss  financial 
aid  and  women,  one  has  to  make  certain  baslo 
aasumpUons.  If  we  can't  start  from  ths 
premise  that  women  should  be  educated, 
agreement  on  any  deterrent  to  their  educa- 
tion Is  unimportant.  And  If  we  can't  agres 
that  the  reasons  for  educating  women  ar« 
comp!*z  and  varied,  perhaps  aiding  them  U 
less  Lmportailt.  And  If  we  don't  recognize  a 
continuing  need  to  define  the  Ideal  college 
education  for  women  then  It  Is  unimportant 
to  explore  this  discussion  further. 

One  of  the  authors  of  Womanpower  has 
said,  "Almost  every  utterance  on  the  educa- 
tion of  women  Is  likely  to  express  a  Judg- 
ment— at  least  by  Implication  on  the  degree 
to  which  women  resemble  or  differ  from  men 
in  general  intelligence,  abilities,  and  apti- 
tudes. •  •  •  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  has  been  a  continuing 
debate  over  whether  higher  education  should 
serve  primarily  the  needs  and  Interests  of 
the  women  as  homemakers,  as  workers,  or 
as  citizens." '  Another  question  that  con- 
fronts us  Immediately,  Is  whether  there  are 
differing  goals  of  education  for  the  two  sexes. 
Shall  the  primary  emphasis  of  college  educa- 
tion for  women  be  to  prepeire  them  for  the 
responsibilities  In  which  they  essentially  dif- 
fer from,  or  resemble  men?  Several  writers 
on  this  subject  seem  to  feel  that  men  and 
women  go  to  college  for  much  the  same  baslo 
reasons;  because  of  compelling  Intellectual 
Interests,  because  of  their  desire  to  train  for 
a  productive  adult  life,  because  of  their  In- 
terest in  attaining  certain  social  status,  be- 
cause of  their  Interest  In  training  In  a  pro- 
fession, or  a  basic  career,  or  even  because 
they  are  interested  In  Increased  earning 
power. 

College  education  for  women  began  In  ths 
United  States  In  1837  when  Oberlln  College 
admitted  four  young  women.  Vassar,  the 
first  women's  college,  was  founded  28  years 
later.  By  the  close  of  the  10th  century, 
women  comprised  one-third  of  our  Nation's 
college  and  xinlverslty  students.  Again,  our 
author  from  Womenpower  said,  "The  early 
arguments  in  opposition  took  for  granted 
the  Innate  inferiority  of  the  female  sex  and 
represented  college  education  for  women  as 
a  device  for  undermining  the  superior  status 
of  the  male.  It  was  contended  that  open- 
ing men's  colleges  to  women  would  'femi- 
nize' the  institutions,  introduce  new  courses 
to  meet  women's  needs  and  men  would  be  dis- 
couraged from  attending  existing  course  like- 
ly  to  attract  women.  Some  believed  that  tha 
admission  of  women  would  encourage  im- 
morality, promote  early  marriages,  weaken 
the  family  by  leading  the  women  to  ques- 
tion the  superior  status  of  the  husband."* 
In  1000,  when  there  were  37,000  students 
enrolled  In  ooUegee  throughout  the  coun- 
try, 5,200  of  these  or  10  percent  were  women. 
This  was  lees  than  1  percent  of  all  the  Na- 
tion's women,  age  23.  By  1020.  when  ther* 
were  48.000  college  students,  16,000  of  thciB 
or  34  percent  were  women  and  by  1955,  after 
several  wars  had  caused  the  male  populatloa 
in  colleges  to  fluctuate  up  and  down,  M 
percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  collegt 
were  women.  The  percentage  continues  to 
climb. 

During  the  last  several  sessions  of  Con- 
gress, considerable  testimony  has  been  of- 
fered to  support  the  profKeltlon  that  the 
absence  of  financial  support  has  discouraged 
qualified  young  people  from  post-secondary 
education.  It  was  admitted  that  even  thouglt 
it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  matters 
of  financial  need  from  motivation,  no  one 
denies  that  the  lack  of  financial  support  was 
an  Important  contributing  factor.  Pigurss 
offered  In  the  "American  High  School  Stu- 
dent." issued  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 

Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 
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In  1064,  when  speaking  of  the  percentages  of 
high  school  graduates  who  failed  to  enter 
college,  states  that  of  students  In  the  top 
10  percent  of  aptitude  level  coming  from 
homes  of  less  than  a  $3,000  Income.  10  per- 
cent of  the  boys  and  33  percent  of  the  girls 
failed  to  go  on  to  college.  In  the  top  25 
percent  in  aptitude  level,  and  In  the  same 
low  incMne  group,  18  percent  of  the  boys 
and  37  percent  of  the  girls  faUed  to  go  beyond 
high  school."  So,  among  the  so-called  dis- 
advantaged students  of  the  country,  it  would 
appear  that  the  women  students  are  more 
disadvantaged. 

Discriminatory  practices  working  against 
the  young  women  of  our  country,  take  many 
shapes  and  dlsgtilses.  Some  are  direct,  some 
are  subtle. 

In  this  paper  I  will  speak  of  financial  aid, 
or  the  lack  of  it.  In  its  broadest  sense,  not 
only  In  terms  of  an  award  of  dollars  given 
or  loaned  to  a  student  but  also  as  any  poten- 
tial sources  of  encouragement  and  support 
that  was  denied  a  girl  through  refusal  of  an 
award  as  well  as  through  the  permission  of 
conditions  which  prevented  the  girl's  aspira- 
tions. Many  of  the  direct  and  Indirect  pro- 
hibitions of  attitude  and  fact  which  restrain 
young  women  are  interrelated  and  not  oper- 
ating singly. 

First,  the  attitudes  of  the  general  public 
permit  male  students  to  be  more  favored  in 
the  distribution  of  financial  aid  awards.  Sec- 
ond, the  attitude  of  parents  of  young  women 
tend  to  deemphaslze  the  Importance  of 
financial  planning  for  the  daughter's  educa- 
tion and  limit  her  freedom  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  which  would  othervvise  be 
hers.  Third,  colleges  more  direct  in  their 
discriminatory  practices — often  have  planned 
programs  of  quotas  of  financial  assistance 
for  women.  Fourth,  a  number  of  the  college 
scholarship  sponsors,  through  their  emphasis 
on  technical  training  and  their  requirement 
that  students  be  committed  to  their  Lndus- 
trtes  after  graduation,  withhold  the  financial 
opporunitles  from  the  women. 

But  let's  turn  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 
Common  attitudes  are  (1)  that  the  women's 
essential  role  as  a  wife  and  mother  does  not 
require  an  education,  (2)  women's  most 
common  employment  requires  only  a  tech- 
nical training,  (3)  education  is  wasted  if  not 
seUable  directly  in  the  Job  market,  (4)  it  U 
imfemlnlne  to  be  too  smart,  too  Intellectual, 
(5)  women  do  not  have  the  Intellectual  abil- 
ity for  college,  (6)  women  shouldn't  borrow, 
it  is  all  right  for  men,  but  women  stuck  with 
S  reverse  dowry  start  marriage  with  a  serious 
handicap,  (6)  It's  less  ImporUnt  for  women 
to  postpone  marriage  until  after  they  have 
completed  their  education. 

EnrrH  Grezn.  speaking  In  New  Tork  at  the 
college  scholarship  service  meeting  last  fall, 
spoke  out  against  such  public  atotudes  when 
she  said,  "And  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reali- 
ties of  life,  the  realities  at  least  of  modem 
life  in  the  slxUes  have  not  penetrated  some 
stereotyped  attitudes  which  perversely  cling 
to  the  Idea  that  women  are  in  less  need  of 
education  and  Job  training  than  men,  and 
this  kind  of  thinking,  it  seems  to  me,  ignores 
the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  labor  force  Is 
composed  of  women;   that  three  out  of  five 
of  these  women  workers  are  married;   that 
nearly  3  million  mothers  with  children  under 
•  are  In  the  labor  force;   that  8  out  of  10 
girls  will  have  Jobs  sometime  during  their 
i!**'  *"'*  Ignores,  too,  the  serious  manpower 
Shortages  in  the  skilled  and  professional  serv- 
ices to  which  women,  nonwhlte  and  white, 
rould  make  an  immense  contribution  •  •  • 
that  69   percent  of   the  top  25   percent  of 
Prta  graduaUng  from  high  schools  do  not  go 
on  to  college." «    She  sayt  further.  "Is  edu- 
CMlon  to  be  the  mere  training  of  the  shoe- 
maker and  the  tanners  and  nuclear  physl- 
««s.  or  is  It  to  be  for  the  formation  of  the 
eonplete  indlviduali  his  curiosity  stimulated 
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his  ability  fully  developed,  and  his  potential 
made  clearer  and  more  available  to  hlmr'» 
But   how   do   the   parents  deny   essential 
financial   support   to   the   daughter   of   the 
family?     Often     It     U     through     attitudes 
which  prevail  in  the  home  from  early  child- 
hood  as    weU   as    through    tangible   denial. 
Typical  among  them  are  that  a  son's  educa- 
tion is  more  essential  and  that  no  support 
wUl    be   available   for   the   daughter.    It   Is 
typical  for  a  father,  particularly  a  laboring 
father,  to  want  something  a  litUe  better  for 
his  son  than  he  has  had  out  of  his  own  life — 
but  the   same   father   often  feels   that   the 
level  of  education  which  he  attained  is  good 
enough  for  his  daughter.     Then  there  is  a 
type  of  pressure  that  bullot-  up  simply  be- 
cause the  family  is  less  wllUng  to  let  a  girl 
live  away  from  home.    Another  manifesta- 
tion of  this  attitude  is  found  in  the  many 
famUles  who  are  wilUng  to  let  a  son  attend 
the  State  university  while  the  daughter  must 
enroll    in   a  sheltered   private    Ughtly   con- 
trolled or  church  campiis  or  even  stay  home 
and    attend    the    local    community    college. 
The  there  is  the  pressure  for  the  daughter 
to  directly  or  Indirectly  help  maintain  and 
support    the   home.     This   stems    from   the 
idea  that  the  daughter,  particularly  an  older 
daughter  of  the  family,  has  to  carry  on  the 
mother  image  and  assist  in  the  sheltering 
and  rearing  of  the  younger  children. 

Some  families  reluctantly  permit  a  daugh- 
ter to  begin  college,  making  her  ever  aware 
of  the  tremendous  strain  she  is  placing  on 
the  family  budget  by  doing  so,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  her  somewhat  more  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  financial  strains  in  the 
home.  This  same  family  may  consider 
higher  education  for  the  son  to  be  the  birth- 
right, and  even  expect  that  same  daughter, 
once  she  has  dropped  out,  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  education  of  the  son.  An  inter- 
esting statement  in  the  "American  Women," 
says:  "Girls"  who  drop  out  of  school  are  like- 
ly to  do  so  because  they  must  assume  respon- 
ElblUtles  beyond  their  years  either  in  the 
homes  from  which  they  come  or  in  the 
homes  of  their  own.  Lack  of  parental  stim- 
ulation often  conditions  grade  school  yoxing- 
sters  from  low-Income  families  to  settle  for 
less  education  than  their  abUities  warrant 
even  before  they  reach  high  school 
Daughters  of  famiUes  that  are  well  able  to 
pay  for  higher  education  too  often  see  no 
reason  for  going  as  far  as  they  could."  • 

I  have  said  that  some  of  the  practices  ex- 
erted by  colleges  in  their  discriminations, 
are  the  most  direct  and  most  damaging.  Be- 
fore you  reject  my  attitude  as  being  one  too 
cynical,  I  would  remind  you  that  I  come 
from  a  backgrotmd  of  15  years  of  dlrecUon 
of  a  financial  aid  program  at  a  private  col- 
lege and  am  very  weU  acquainted  with  the 
practices  particularly  among  coeducational 
mldwestern  colleges  of  the  liberal  arts  tra- 
dition. 

I  have  experienced  the  handing  down  of 
ruimgs  from  a  board  of  directors  setting 
quotas  on  the  number  of  scholarships  for 
women,  directives  to  deemphaslze  awards  in 
fields  most  often  entered  by  women.  I  have 
tried  to  accept  the  reasoning  of  those  who 
restrict  the  average  award  to  women  by  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  I'ms  than  that  going  to  com- 
parably qualified  male  students.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  dominant  reasoning  of  the  col- 
leges with  such  practices,  is  as  follows: 

The  liberal  arts  college  of  our  country  that 
college  was  normaUy  having  the  largest 
scholarship  budget,  is  the  same  college  that 
is  fearful  of  having  a  disproportionate  bal- 
ance of  women  in  its  enrollment.  This  col- 
lege often  offering  Uttle  in  the  way  of  tech- 
nical training  and  programs  which  attract 
male  students  in  large  numbers,  and  appear- 
ing strongly  to  the  family  looking  for  a 
sheltered  environment  for  their  daughter  has 
an  ever  present  struggle  "to  keep  a  satisfactory 
percentage  of  men  among  its  enrollment  It's 
most  natural  for  thia  Inatltutiosi  to  direct 
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its  fimds.  which  are  aometlmee  limited  to- 
ward  th«  recruitment  of  the  strong  male 
candidates. 

This  uneven  treatment  may  even  extend  to 
scholarship  renewal  poUcles.    In  such  a  case 
the  women  student  once  enroUed  is  subjected 
to  more  stringent  qualifications  for  renewal 
of  the  award  she  was  given  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment.   Secondly,  there  is  the  attitude  that 
the  man  becoming  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold also  becomes  the  more  generous  altunnl. 
Colleges  fee:  that  it  is  the  man  of  the  family 
who  influences  the  direction  of  any  contribu- 
tions which  the  family  may  make  toward  the 
support  of  an  alma  mater.     Third,  there  Is 
the  rationalization  that  a  man  does  not  in- 
terrupt his  professional  aspirations  with  fam- 
ily, rearing  responsibilities  and  therefore  can 
more  quickly  distinguish  himself  profession- 
ally and  bring  a  measure  of  fame  to  a  college. 
If  the  college  is  Judged  by  its  alums,  the 
more  quickly  and  more  surely  that  alum  can 
make  an  Impact  on  society,  the  bettw.    While 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  colleges  discriminatory 
practices  toward  women,  I  should  point  out 
that  there  are  certainly  many  exceptions  to 
this  practice.    A  more  notable  one  Is  that  of 
colleges  whose  principal  educational  goal  Is 
training    In    a    field    which    appeals    more 
strongly  to  women.    Ball  State  University,  for 
Instance,  in  Indiana,  being  primarily  a  teach- 
er-training institution,  awards  70  percent  of 
its  scholarships  to  women  and  only  30  percent 
to  men  and  has  an  average  award  for  women 
equal  to  that  given  its  men.    It  has  about  an 
equal  enrollment  split  on  campus — 50  per- 
cent men  and  60  percent  women  and  about 
65   percent   of   its   students   are   in   teacher 
training.    The  same  approximate  figures  are 
true  at  IndUna  State  University — predomi- 
nately a  teacher-training  Institution.     Like 
figures  are  available  at  programs  for  nurses' 
training,  and  the  Uke. 

By  directing  its  financial  aid  resources  to- 
ward technical  and  scientific  fields  a  collega 
hiay,  without  specifically  stating  so  discrim- 
inate against  women,  since  it  appears  that 
the  offer  of  scholarship  assistance  alone  will 
not  attract  a  woman  into  a  field  which  haa 
little  interest  to  her.  An  editor  of  "Women 
Power"  says:  "Financial  assistance  appeara 
to  be  more  influential  with  girls  where  the 
fields  in  which,  they  would  have  a  major  in 
order  to  secure  scholarship  aid,  are  tboae  in 
which  college  women  normally  eoncentrate, 
that  is,  the  liberal  arts,  the  fine  arts  and 
education." » 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  enlightening 
pictures  of  the  domination  which  the  male 
student  has  over  the  financial  resources  of 
the  college  is  found  in  "Financial  Aid  to  Col- 
leg©   Student.-   1063-64,   a   technical   report 
completed  by  the  Educational  Testing  S«'v- 
Ice  and  edited  by  Elizabeth  W,  Haven  and 
Robert  E.  Smith.     This  study  shows  that  in 
the  1963-64  school  year,  men  received  48,456 
scholarship  awards  compared  to  38,612  given 
to  women.     Men  were  the  recipients  of  al- 
most $26  million  In  these  awards  as   com- 
pared   to    $14    million    going    to    women. 
And  the  mean  award  given  a  male  student 
was  $532  as  opposed  to  $370  for  the  women. 
The  edltOTs  of  this  survey  say.  "When  awards 
for  men  and  women  are  compared,  men  aver- 
aged $157  more  than  women  in  single  scholar- 
ship   awards    and    $180    more    in    packaged 
scholarship  awards.     Men  received  more  of 
the  larger  awards:  and  women  more  of  the 
smaller  awards.    The  variance  measured  by 
the  Interquartile  range  shows  that  the  mid- 
dle 60  percent  of  the  men's  awards  ranged 
from  9239  to  $847  and  the  middle  60  percent 
of  the  women's  awards  ranged  from  $103  to 
$648. 

Packaged  awards  for  Individuals  were  sub- 
stantially higher  than  single  awards  and  ex- 
cept for  loan  aid.  higher  for  men  than  for 
women.  For  men  47  percent  of  their  pack- 
aged awards  were  $1,000  or  more  compared 
with  only  30  percent  of  those  of  women. 
When  awards  were  classified  according  to  the 
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■lz«  of  award,  higher  percentages  of  awkrtU 
to  women  than  of  awarda  to  men  wer*  pack- 
aged, except  for  two  categories:  'leas  than 
$a00'  and  $3,900  and  over.  In  the  former 
category,  the  percenta  were  the  same;  In  the 
latter.  72  percent  of  men's  awards  of  93.600 
and  over  were  packaged  compared  with  39 
percent  of  ths  women's  awards.** 

The  surrey  goes  on  to  show  that  when 
you  categorlae  the  practices  of  the  colleges 
of  the  country  according  geographic  region, 
type  of  control,  size  of  Institution,  and  other 
factors,  the  awards  going  to  men  ocntinue 
to  exceed  the  awards  going  to  women.  For 
Instance,  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  single 
awards  to  men  averaged  »634  while  single 
awards  to  women  averaged  $640.  Packaged 
awards  to  men  averaged  91.358  while  pack- 
agad  awards  to  women  averaged  91,010. 
Single  awards  going  to  men  In  institutions 
of  public  or  State  control  averaged  9360  while 
to  women  they  averaged  9300.  When  pack- 
aged for  the  same  type  of  Institution,  men 
received  9704  and  women  9623.  And  so  goea 
the  entire  study. 

Before  departing  too  far  from  this  discus- 
sion of  statistics  and  comparaUve  flgiires,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Federal  aid 
program  and  all  of  the  State  aid  programs 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  definitely  pro- 
hibit discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Sta- 
tistics supplied  by  the  VS.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  by  State  programs  seem  to  bear 
evidence  that  discrimination.  In  fact,  is  ab- 
sent from  these  programs.  In  prepiarlng 
summary  statistics  Just  a  few  days  ago  for 
our  new  scholarship  program  in  Indiana,  we 
were  startled  to  discover  that  out  of  the  first 
I.46S  awards  recommended  to  our  Commis- 
sion, there  were  733  men  and  733  women. 

National  Defense  Education  Loan  statis- 
tics will  show  that  women  have  actually 
benefited  more  than  have  men.  But  then  It 
<low  seem  that  woman  are  always  permitted 
to  borrow  mora  and  this  again  seems  to  me 
to  be  another  type  of  discrimination. 

Wlist,  If  anything,  can  be  done  to  reverse 
this  discriminatory  trend  and  to  remove  the 
greater  flnandal  barrier  which  faces  the 
young  women  of  our  ooiintry?  Undoubtedly, 
a  real  awaxeneas  of  the  problem  is  a  first  and 
moat  important  step  in  this  direction.  I 
was,  o<  course,  much  pleased  to  hear  Con- 
giaaswiji'iiiiii  OaxxM  describe  her  plans  to  in- 
vaatlgate  this  problem.  Again,  referring  to 
her  speech  before  the  College  Scholarship 
Service  last  fall,  she  s&ld.  "Now  what  about 
the  Bdm'—'o"*  practices  in  coeducational 
Inatttutions?  My  subcommittee  has  just 
started  a  study  on  this.  We  are  sending  out 
questlonnalrea  at  the  moment  to  selected 
lists  of  colleges  and  universities. 

"Are  higher  academic  standards  required 
for  young  women  and  young  men  In  gaining 
admission?  Is  there  a  policy  of  arbitrarily 
accepting  n^ire  men  than  women:  do  some 
colleges  set  an  arbitrary  ratio:  are  loans  and 
scholarships  equally  available  to  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman  If  the  academic  abil- 
ities are  the  sam«7"  *  A  second  and  very  im- 
portant attack  on  this  problem  can  be  played 
by  the  counselors  of  the  Nation.  The  high 
school  counselor  is  in  a  tremendously  Im- 
portant position  to  Influence  a  young  woman 
to  seek  out  and  compete  for  ruch  Onancial 
assistance  as  may  be  available.  Here  again, 
the  role  of  the  counselors  to  inform  the 
young  woman  ot  financial  opportunities  is  so 
Interlaced  with  his  function  to  motivate  and 
encourage  the  young  woman  that  It  Is  diffi- 
cult at  times  to  deOne  where  the  one  func- 
tion leaves  off  and  the  other  starts. 

Mrs.  Lois  Rice  in  her  article,  "Needed: 
Unique  Patterns  for  Educating  Women"  says, 
"At  the  same  time  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  fln»jy^  from  motivation,  since  mod- 
est family  ««*»w»t^i  circumstances  can  either 
encourage  the  student  to  go  to  college  or 
stifle  intellectual  drives.  Further,  lack  of 
money  is  often  \ised  as  a  socially  acceptable 
excuse   for  not  continuing   one's   education 


and  sometimes  veils  the  student's  own  poor 
motivation,  or  the  parents'  lack  of  conviction 
that  educating  their  daughter  is  important. 
It  Is  no  easy  task  then  and  even  a  doubtful 
undertaking  for  the  high  school  counselor  or 
teacher,  or  college  dean  or  admissions  officer, 
to  attempt  to  convince  a  young  woman  that 
she  should  poet{x>ne  fulfillment  of  her  mari- 
tal drives,  or  to  attempt  to  put  nuuriage  into 
meaningful  perspectives  with  the  entire  life 
cycle."  ■• 

EnrrH  Green  says:  "And  then.  I  wonder 
how  manj  times  the  girls  in  high  school  or 
college  have  been  counseled  right  out  of  a 
profession  of  their  choice  because  It  has  been 
assumed  that  there  were  no  job  opportuni- 
ties or  at  least  Ume- tested  ones  In  that  par- 
ticular area,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  vicious  cycle:  I  know,  in  my 
own  experience,  of  Negro  friends  who  were 
advised.  In  their  high  school  and  college 
days,  not  to  take  particular  courses  because 
there  woiild  be  no  jobs  available  to  them 
upon  graduation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that. 
today,  we  are  doing  the  same  thing  as  far  as 
women  are  concerned,  and  we  are  still  doing 
it  as  far  as  minority  groups  are  concerned, 
and  then  we  go  on  and  we  say  that,  few. 
if  any  women,  are  app>olnted  because  the 
women  are  not  available,  they  aren't  trained 
to  fill  such  positions."  " 

Before  I  conclude,  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  that  for  lack  of  time  and  effort,  I 
have  been  unable  to  Investigate  and  discuss 
many  of  the  problems  related  to  this  dis- 
cussion, and  equally  Important.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  this  paper  would  not  only 
encourage  some  meaningful  research  into 
the  direct  and  Indirect  and  the  obvious  as 
well  as  the  subtle  discriminatory  practices 
against  women  In  financial  aid.  but  that  we 
might  also  be  able  to  look  Into  the  Influence 
which  this  withheld  financial  support  has 
on  the  problem  of  dropouts  among  female 
students,  the  problem  of  women  going  Into 
too  few  professional  fields,  the  failure  to 
attend  graduate  school  in  Increased  num- 
bers and  other  important  areas. 


tlon  of  our  colleagues  an  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  March  3  Issue  of  the  De- 
troit Free  Press.     The  editorial  follows: 

"DiKKSEIflCANOEa" 

To  support  his  amendment  that  would 
permit  States  to  apportion  their  lower  houses 
on  some  basis  other  than  one  man',  one  vote. 
Senator  Evexxtt  Dnucsxir  writes  that  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  In  each  of  the  60 
States. 

There  are  nine  members  on  the  Michigan 
committee — one  from  the  Detroit  area 
(Wayne.  Oakland,  and  Macomb  Counties) 
which  has  nearly  half  the  State's  population, 
and  eight  from  the  rest  of  the  State. 

The  organization.  Dirksen  says.  Is  "the 
most  widely  representative  citizens  commit- 
tee in  the  Nation's  history."  Well  appor- 
tioned, too. 
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One  Man,  One  Vott 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  a  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIQAir 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIVSS 

Monday.  AprQ  18, 1964 

Mr.  O'HARA  at  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  connection  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  on  legislative  apportion- 
ment. I  should  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 


U.S.  Friends  Assist  China  Economic  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  viRonnA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  18. 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  column 
written  by  Eliot  Janeway,  entitled  "U.S. 
Friends  Assist  China  Economic  War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Mar.  28,  1966] 

U.S.  FuxNiM  Assist  China  Economic  War 

(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

New  York,  March  27. — ^The  German-led 
project  to  endow  China  with  a  modem  steel 
Industry  has  absolutely  no  military  signifi- 
cance for  the  present  confrontation  between 
Washington  and  Peking  In  Vietnam.  China's 
steel  plan  is  part  of  a  different  war.  While 
our  European  friends  remain  insistently  neu- 
tral in  our  war  for  the  jungles  of  Vietnam, 
they  have  lined  up  on  China's  side  against  us 
In  the  war  for  the  markets  of  Asia. 

The  terms  of  trade  explain  the  military  ir- 
relevance to  Vietnam  of  the  Bonn-Peking 
steel  project.  Long  leadtlmee  are  involved 
In  activating  modern  Industrial  complexes — 
even  on  domestic  jobs.  But,  in  the  case  ot 
the  China  steel  project,  the  equipment  must 
be  sent  halfway  around  the  world:  its  engi- 
neering intricacies  and  sensitivities  must  be 
made  to  work  on  a  primitive  lnd\istrlal  fron- 
tier: and  the  machinery  and  the  know-how 
are  to  come  not  just  from  Germany  but  from 
all  over  Europe. 

In  Europe,  inflation  Is  more  than  the  Invi- 
tation to  debate  that  It  Is  In  America.  There, 
it  Is  a  costly  reality,  and  becoming  more  so 
every  day.  Inflation  takes  its  toll  on  effi- 
ciency In  a  variety  of  ways.  One  of  them  Is 
lengthened  deUvery  schedules.  Another  is 
higher  prices. 

The  overworked  condition  of  European  in- 
dustry fortifies  the  judgment  that  the  new 
mill  project  hasn't  a  chance  of  coming  oa 
stream  in  time  to  affect  the  present  struggle 
In  Vietnam.  But  while  China  cant  hedge 
herself  against  losses  of  time,  the  terms  of  the 
deal  Insure  her  against  losses  of  mere  money. 
For  the  TTiin  is  to  be  built  for  her  on  her 
credit,  which  meana  that  by  the  time  the  bills 
fall  dua  shell  have  plenty  ot  chance  to  hedg* 
herself.  Given  Inflation,  aa  In  Euro^  today, 
It  Is  more  pMrofltable  to  owe  than  to  be  owed. 
China  has  put  herself  on  the  profitable  side 
of  the  inflationary  divide  between  creditors 
and  debt(»B. 
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BOTH  ENDS   AGAINST  MIDDLE 

Moreover,  China's  power  politicians  are 
shrewd  enough  practitioners  of  the  finan- 
cial art  to  be  playing  both  ends  against  the 
middle.  They  are  buying  on  time  f  rton  coun- 
tries overrun  by  Inflation  and,  therefore,  vul- 
nerable to  depreciation  of  the  currency.  And 
Europ)e's  credit  terms  give  China  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conserve  her  own  cash,  which  she  is 
putting  Into  gold  on  the  calculation  that  de- 
preciation for  Europe's  papeii,currencles  will 
mean  appreciation  for  gold. 

Such  calculations  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  economic  war  which  the  Reds  of  every 
factional  persuasion  are  waging  against  the 
West.  This  war  was  going  on  before  Viet- 
nam flared  up  Into  the  issue  of  Issues  for 
America.  It  will  go  on  after  Vietnam  has 
been  settled  one  way  or  another.  Meanwhile 
China,  despite  her  pitifully  underdeveloped 
condition  and  her  scanty  resources,  is  demon- 
strating her  determination  to  play  her  hand 
on  the  world  economic  front  as  well  as  in 
Vietnam. 

The  steel-building  coup  she  has  just  pulled 
off  In  Europe  leaves  no  doubt  that  her  In- 
vestment in  global  economic  power  politics  is 
paying  off.  For  the  steel  deal  represents  a 
breakthrough  for  China  In  her  bid  to  emerge 
as  a  factor  in  the  world  economy  (which,  she 
Is  not  now ) . 

MEANS  CHANGE  IN  BALANCE 

If  In  the  short  nm  mUltarily.  the  German- 
led  China  steel  consortium  means  nothing  for 
Vietnam,  In  the  long  nm  politically  and  eco- 
nomically Its  meaning  for  the  changing  bal- 
ance of  power  In  the  world  Is  omnlous.  For 
It  formalizes  our  isolation  from  countries  of- 
ficially designated  as  our  allies,  which  enjoy 
our  nominal  protection  and  our  very  real 
economic  and  flnanclal  favoritism. 

Not  only  have  our  efforts  to  wheel  and  deal 
troops  from  our  allies  met  with  rebuff;  but 
this  act  of  recognition  on  their  part  of 
China's  future  as  an  industrial  power  is  a 
dramatic  and  provocative  vote  of  confidence 
In  the  Une  she  Is  taking  and  of  no  confidence 
In  the  line  we  are  taking. 

As  for  our  Government,  it  Is  reduced  to 
pubUc  exhortation.  This  is  all  the  more 
Ineffective  because  Bonn  did  clear  the  proj- 
ect privately  with  the  State  Department. 
Ehetorlc  is  no  substitute  for  Jujitsu  In  re- 
straining our  European  friends  from  reaching 
for  a  piece  of  business,  or  our  Russian  chal- 
lenges from  reaching  for  a  power  grab.  For 
America,  Jujlstu  means  using  our  economic 
and  flnanclal  strength  to  develop  leverage 
for  our  foreign  poUcy.  In  spite  of  the  pres- 
sure the  Vietnam  crisis  is  putting  on  us  to 
do  so,  we  are  not  yet  facing  this  problem. 


Tale  of  Federal  Economics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DELBERT  L.  UTTA 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18, 1966 
Mr.  LATTA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing   article   appeared   In    the   Fremont 
News-Messenger. 
Every  Member  should  read  it. 
[From  the  Fremont  (Ohio)  News-Messenger, 
Apr.  16,  1966] 
Tale  of  Federal  Economics — Germans  But 
7,662  Bombs  for  •12,736;  Uncle  Sam  Gets 
8,670  Back  roR  $114,600 
^Washington. — The   United   States    sold   a 
German  firm  7,562  bombs  as  Junk  for  $12,736 
3  years  ago  and  now.  in  wartime,  is  buying 
back    6,570    of    them    Iot    $114,600.    It    wac 
warned  today. 


The  Defense  Department  provided  this  In- 
formation in  response  to  questions  about  the 
transactions  which  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namaxa  said  Thursday  Indicated  no  shortage 
of  bombs  for  the  Vietnam  war. 

McNamara  disclosed  the  repurchase  dtirlng 
a  press  conference  to  answer  charges  by 
House  Republican  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
that  the  war  has  been  shockingly  misman- 
aged and  hampered  by  a  bomb  shortage. 
McNamara  denied  this,  pointing  to  in- 
creasing tonnages  of  explosives  being  drc^ped 
against  the  Communists  In  the  southeast 
Asian  country. 

Then  the  Defense  Chief  mentioned  that 
the  United  States  was  buying  back  750-pound 
bombs  from  a  German  firm  that  bought 
them  in  1964  for  fertilizer  purposes.  The 
nitrates  of  bombs  are  plant  nutrients. 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  bomb 
repurchase.  McNamara  said  with  a  laugh, 
"Well,  I  would  certainly  hope  we  aren't  pay- 
ing more  for  them  than  we  sold  them  for." 
The  figures  provided  today  show  that  the 
United  States  sold  the  bombs  for  $1.70  each 
and  now  is  paying  $21  apiece  to  get  them 
back. 

The  United  States  halted  production  of 
750-p>ound  bombs,  favored  for  most  missions 
in  South  Vietnam,  In  the  mld-1950'8  after 
the  Korean  war.  Only  recently  did  orders 
go  out  for  renewed  production. 

Due  to  the  time  required  to  tool  up  for 
production,  fresh  supplies  of  the  750-pound- 
ers  aren't  scheduled  to  be  available  before 
July,  although  the  Secretary  s&ld  he  believed 
the  timetable  can  be  accelerated. 

The  repurchased  bombs  origlnaUy  cost  $330 
each,  the  Pentagon  said.  A  similar  size  today 
costs  $440. 

Here  Is  what  the  Pentagon  said  in  response 
to  questions  about  the  deal: 

"In  March  1963  authorization  was  given  to 
dispose  of  some  excess  750-pound  general 
purpose  bombs  stored  In  Europe. 

"In  January  1964  and  April  1964,  7.662  of 
these  excess  750-po\ind  bombs  were  sold  to 
Kaus  Sc  Steinhausen  Co.  of  Schweinge, 
Germany.  At  that  time  this  represented 
about  2  percent  of  the  UJ8.  supply  of  750- 
pound  bombs.  It  was  determined  that  the 
storage  space  for  these  bombs  could  be  bet- 
ter utilized  and  the  money  It  cost  to  store 
and  maintain  them  could  be  better  spent. 
This  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  B-63's 
began  bombing  in  Vietnam." 

The    reply    went   on    to   give    the    prices. 

McNamara    told    newsmen   Thursday    the 

United  States  presently  has  331,000  tons  of 

bombs  In  Inventory,  Including  102,000  stored 

In  this  country. 

He  noted  the  heavy  use  of  bombs  in  Viet- 
nam, including  "an  tmprecedented  raid"  by 
B-62'8  against  the  Mu  Ola  Pass  in  North 
Vietnam,  and  said  that  In  March  alone 
200.000  bombs  of  260-pound  to  1.000-pound 
sizes  were  dropped. 
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Double  Standard  Is  Applicable 
Senator  Harry  P.  Btrd,  Jr..  hit  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  In  a  speech  before  the 
IJons  Club,  of  Bristol,  Friday,  when  he  crit- 
icized the  free  world  trade  with  Asian  Com- 
munists while  the  United  States  Is  fighting 
to  contain  Reds  for  the  protection  of  the 
free  world.  The  Junior  Virginia  Senator  not 
only  was  duly  concerned  over  the  British 
mit  of  the  Western  Europe  naUons,  with 
West  Germany  taking  the  lead  In  contract- 
ing to  furnish  the  Red  Chinese  with  supplies 
for  a  steel  plant.  Hi'uco 

TTiere  U  an  obvious  need  for  many  more 
to  take  as  strong  a  stand  as  Senator  Btrd 
and  not  merely  think,  but  act  to  halt  this 
dollar-greedy  race  by  those  who  are  suppos- 
edly our  friends. 

Btrd  said  that  he  voted  recently  to  curtaU 
all  forms  of  foreign  aid  to  any  country  that 
sends  supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  If  such 
an  Idea  was  supported— put  into  action  by 
the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  legis- 
lators, and  likewise  by  the  President,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  would  come  to  an  end  much 
sooner. 

After  all.  thousands  of  America's  finest 
young  men  are  sacrificing,  being  wounded 
and  many  dyUig  m  the  Jungles  of  that  Asian 
land  for  the  cause  of  a  free  world. 

We  are  far  into  the  night  and  there  Is  no 
excuse  that  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
most  Americans  for  not  taking  every  step 
regardless  of  how  drastic  to  choke  the  supply 
Unes  to  our  enemies— and  the  enemies  ot 
free  peoples  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 


Pfttsbargh's  Three  Rivers  Arts  Festival 
Gets  World  Attention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4,  1966 


Doable  Standard  Is  Applicable 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  TnciKiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  18, 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Southwest  Virginia  En- 
terprise of  April  12.  entitled  "Double 
Standard  Is  Applicable." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 


Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
a  great  satisfaction  to  see  the  growth  of 
Interest  In  the  arts  that  Is  so  evident 
through  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  particular 
satisfaction  to  see  this  Interest  flourish 
in  my  own  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

For  generations,  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
has  been  a  symbol  throughout  the  world 
of  American  business  and  Industrial 
leadership  and  success.  It  has  repre- 
sented our  matchless  material  resources, 
our  energy,  and  our  productivity. 

And  now  Pittsburgh  Is  becoming  a  new 
kind  of  symbol.  In  both  the  free  and 
Communist  worlds  Pittsburgh  Is  coming 
to  represent  the  artistic  vitality  and  suc- 
cess of  America. 

The  UjS.  Information  Agency  publishes 
the  magazine  Amerika  In  Russian  and 
Polish  and  distributes  It  behind  the  Inm 
Curtain.  Pittsburgh's  annual  Three 
Rivers  Arts  Festival  has  been  chosen  as 
an  example  of  the  enthusiasm  for  art 
among  Americans  of  all  walks  of  life.  In 
a  spectacular  color  picture  story  entitled 
"Art  In  the  Golden  Triangle" — with 
photographs  by  Ben  Spiegel — the  USIA 
magazine  Amerika  tells  of  crowds  stndl- 
Ing  between  decorative.  («)en-alr  pa- 
vilions to  enjoy  the  nearly  1.000  paint- 
ings on  exhibit  at  the  annual  Three 
Rivers  Arts  Festival.  Held  In  the  Golden 
Triangle,  a  plaza  in  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  the  celebration  lends  a  holi- 
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day  air  to  an  area  that  was  once  a  con- 
gested Industrial  center.  Now  It  la  a 
showplace  ot  urban  renewal  where  shln- 
Ing   new   buildings   tower  above  green 

For  10  days  In  June  these  parks  are  the 
setting  for  dance,  drama,  and  art  shows, 
and  music  echoes  between  the  office 
buildings.  All  events  are  free  to  the 
public.  Plnandng  is  provided  by  in- 
dividuals, foundations,  business  corpora- 
tions, and  city  government  to  back  up  the 
hard  work  of  1.500  volunteers.  The 
grand  scale  of  the  festlvad  typifies  the 
lively  Interest  Pittsburgh  residents  take 
In  their  city — Its  looks  and  its  life. 

At  the  festival  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs alike  test  their  talent  before  the 
public.  Artists,  photographers,  dancers, 
and  mtisicians  living  within  110  miles  of 
Pittsburgh  are  eligible  to  participate. 
Students  from  nearby  schools  cap  their 
academic  year  by  participating  in  a  wide 
variety  of  scheduled  events.  A  Jazz  trio 
takes  the  stage  one  night  and  a  sym- 
phonic orchestra  the  next.  Modem 
dance  rhythms  contrast  with  the  ca- 
dences of  classical  dramas.  But  the  top 
attractions  are  the  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  photographs  selected  by  a  Jury  as 
representative  of  the  best  work  produced 
that  year  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

That  la  the  story  that  the  USIA  tells 
with  dramatic  coHot  photographs — them- 
selves works  of  art — In  the  magazine 
Amerika. 

In  addition,  the  UB.  Travel  Service, 
with  offices  throughout  the  world,  is  dis- 
tributing a  booklet  describing  the  Three 
Rivers  Arts  Festival  and  using  it  to  Illus- 
trate American  interest  in  the  arts. 

Because  Americana,  as  well  as  citizens 
of  other  countries,  will  And  Pittsburgh  a 
fascinating  place  to  visit,  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  UJ3.  Travel  Service  booklet 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
TmMl  RiTiaa  Aars  Fxsttvai.,  Mat  37-Jitmx  5. 

1946,  PiTTBSuaoa.  UNrnm  Statks  or  Kmol- 

ICA 

Wber*  tb»  Altogbeny  and  Monongabela 
Rivers  meet  to  form  the  Ohio,  a  Ulangle  of 
land  holds  a  dty  which  has  long  been  called 
the  Gateway  to  the  Weat.  The  Gateway: 
rich  In  architecture,  rich  in  history,  rich  In 
■un  and  hlUa  and  now.  after  two  centuries 
of  Industry  and  high  finance,  rich  In  the 
arts.  That's  where,  every  spring.  Pittsburgh 
creates  a  "happening^  called  the  Three 
Riven  Arts  Festival.  Tlie  first  festtval 
happened  in  1900.  Sponsored  by  Carnegie 
Institute,  home  of  the  world-famous 
Camsgle  International  art  exhibit.  It  was  a 
community  project  that  was  different  and 
exciting.    And  It  was  free. 

The  festival  has  happened  every  year  since. 
During  Its  lO-day  run.  more  than  129.000 
visitors  purchase  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  art  and  enjoy  tax  Impressive  variety  ot 
performing  arts. 

About  1300  volunteers  handle  the  Incred- 
ible Job  of  planning.  promoUng.  and  staging 
the  festival.  AU  winter  long  b«neath  th« 
snowcapped  roofs  ot  the  community,  the 
spirit  ot  the  Three  Rivers  Arts  Festival  grows 
In  Its  spring  uescendo. 

The  Three  Rivers  Arts  Festival  draws 
entries  from  all  interested  artists  In  a  110- 
mlle  radius  of  Pittsburgh — an  are*  that 
takes  In  corners  of  three  States.  Artists  and 
craftsmen  of  every  kind — painters,  sculptors, 
pottery  makers,  rug  weavers,  pbro^ogra- 
phera — bring  In  entries  by  the  thousanda. 

Amateurs  and  professionals  oompet*  Ofi 
an  equal  basis,  and  the  works  are  selscted 
by  Jurors  who  themselves  have  achieved  na- 
tional distlnctloa  in  the  art  world. 


Finally,  the  selected  works  are  hung  or 
displayed  with  exquisite  care.  Framed  and 
matted  works  are  hung  outdoors  In  specially 
designed,  weatherproof  pavilions.  Crafta. 
photographic  prints,  and  special  exhibits  are 
shown  indoors. 

And  the  surroundings  provided  by  the 
gleaming  Gateway  Center  buildings — walls 
of  aluminum,  steel  and  glass,  marble  fioors, 
fountains,  terrazzo  stairways,  winding  walks 
and  pedestrian  bridges — are  an  Inspired  set- 
ting for  the  festival  both  day  and  night. 

Prom  Punch  and  Judy  to  Don  Juan  In 
Hell,  from  Jazz  and  folk  songs  to  Berlioz  and 
Bach,  from  modem  dance  In  leotards  to  the 
Slavic  costumes  of  the  Tamburltzans.  day 
and  night.  In  sunshine  and  spotlight,  the 
performances  go  on.  Band  concerts.  Choral 
renditions.  Woodwinds.  (And  the  wind  on 
the  rivers.) 

There  are  demonstrations  In  crafts.  Ex- 
hlblUona  of  baUk.  Origami.  Glass  blowing. 
You  don't  take  anything  home  from  the  per- 
formances— except  the  memory  of  laughter, 
a  heightened  emotion,  an  art  technique  or 
new  perception,  or  perhaps  Just  the  linger- 
ing sound  of  a  melody.  But  some  of  the 
Impressions  ot  the  festival  may  last  all 
summer. 

Visitors  who  stray  from  the  Three  Rivers 
Arts  Festival  do  not  have  to  go  far  (or  sUy 
away  too  long  to  find  other  Interesting 
things.  There  Is  Carnegie  Institute  Itself, 
with  Its  fine  permanent  collections  of  art. 
Across  the  street  from  the  museum  Is  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  with  17  nationality 
rooms,  each  decorated  authentically  In  the 
style  of  a  foreign  culture.  The  civic  arena, 
with  Its  vast  revolving  dome,  may  one  even- 
ing shelter  an  Ice  show,  and  the  next  open 
Its  doors  and  roof  to  light  opera. 

Somewhat  farther  afield,  but  sUU  within 
easy  reach  of  the  city,  are  such  historic  and 
scenic  spots  as:  Forts  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution— Necessity.  Llgonler.  Duquesne;  Old 
Economy,  a  German  Harmonlte  communal 
settlement:  FalUng^^■ateT.  one  of  the  architec- 
tural masterpieces  of  Frank  Lloyd  Wright; 
Presque  Isle,  with  sandy  beaches  on  one  of 
the  Great  Lakes.  And  everywhere,  a  country- 
side that  reveals  In  Its  foliage — magnolia  and 
northern  pine — a  unique  blending  of  south- 
land with  temperate  zone. 

Tourist  groupe  may  arrange  a  free,  con- 
ducted tour  of  the  festival  groimds  with  a 
qualified  member  of  the  Three  Rivers  Arts 
FesUval  committee.  The  Pittsburgh  Port 
Authority  has  package  bus  tours  of  the  dty 
and  its  environs. 

Of  special  Interest  to  foreign  visitors  is  the 
hospitality  of  the  Pittsburgh  Council  for  In- 
temaUonal  Visitors.  PCrV.  at  your  request. 
wlU  arrange  a  visit  to  a  Pittsburgh  home, 
where  you  may  observe  and  discuss  with  oon- 
gemal  hosts  aspecte  of  U.S.  life  which  most 
Interest  you. 

Foreign  visitors  who  are  traveling  on  a 
U.S.  Government-sponsored  study  project 
may  arrange  for  extensive  PCIV  hoepltallty. 
Their  home  visit  Includes  a  meal  with  a  fam- 
ily, sometimes  overnight  accommodations,  a 
PCIV  guided  tour  of  Pittsburgh  and  s^ninars 
or  conferences  with  specialists  In  their  par- 
ticular field. 

AU  hospitality,  tours,  and  conferences  re- 
quire advance  notice  to  the  PCIV  office,  1103 
Bruoe  Hall.  4006  FUth  Avenue.  Plttsbiirgh. 
Pa..  15313. 

The  Role  of  PoUtkal  Partiet  in  Coogrets 


tentlon  which  I  believe  would  be  of 
special  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
everyone  Interested  in  political  science. 
It  Is  the  first  publication  in  the  "Ameri- 
can Government  Studies"  series  by  the 
Institute  of  Government  Research  at  the 
University  of  Arizona  entitled  "The  Role 
of  Political  Parties  In  Congress:  A  Bibli- 
ography and  Research  Guide." 

This  very  valuable  research  guide  was 
authored  by  Prof.  Charles  O.  Jones  of 
the  Department  of  CSovernment,  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  and  Dr.  Randall  B.  Rip- 
ley, research  associate  with  the  Brook- 
ings Institution.  I  am  confident  it  would 
be  oT  great  benefit  to  anyone  interested 
In  Congress  and  politics. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  Y.  BERRY 

OW   SOUTH    DAJtatA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19.  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  pub- 
lication has  J  list  been  brought  to  my  at- 


Wall  Street  Joarnal  Lands  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Republicans  for  Stand  on 
Spending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Af ondoy,  April  18. 1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  Issued  its 
annual  report  on  March  17,  the  minority 
members  filed  their  own  views.  One  of 
the  recommendations  made  In  those 
views  was  that  the  first  defense  against 
Inflation  should  be  a  reduction  or  deferral 
of  Federal  spending.  The  minority  felt 
that  a  tax  Increase  could  be  avoided  If 
tlie  administration  trimmed  spending 
with  sufficient  diligence  and  determina- 
tion. 

In  an  editorial  of  March  30,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  discusses  the  prospects 
and  problems  involved  In  making  ex- 
penditure reductions  and  praises  the  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Joint  Economic* 
Committee  for  "exposing  the  diseased 
state  of  public  policy."  I  think  the  edi- 
torial makes  a  contribution  to  under- 
standing the  need  for  expenditure  con- 
trol and  the  risks  Involved  in  following 
present  policies. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  the 
editorial,  entitled  "The  Uncuttable 
Growth,"  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

TH«     UNCOTTABt.X     GROWTH 

It  Is  symptomatic  of  today's  economic 
sickness  that  politicians  should  even  be 
arguing  whether  to  treat  Inflation  with 
higher  taxes  or  reduced  Government  spend- 
ing: commonsense  plainly  calls  for  the  latter. 

As  It  Is.  though,  the  administration  would 
almost  certainly  increase  taxes  before  It  cut 
domestic  outlays.  To  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publicans In  Congress,  and  especially  those 
on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  they  are 
challenging    that    Ill-considered    approach. 

The  minority  Members  warn  that  present 
econon:(c  policy  Is  bringing  Inflation  In  1861 
and  risks  recession  In  1967.  The  aim  of 
policy  should  be  a  Federal  budget  surplu* 
In  fiscal  1967.  Instead  of  the  projected  $1.8 
billion  deficit — a  smaller  batch  of  red  Ink, 
it  should  be  emphasized,  than  Is  likely  to 
emerge  In  the  event. 

"If  the  administration  Is  unwilling  to  re* 
duce  spending."  the  OOP  committee  report 
says,  "an  Increase  in  taxes  will  be  neces- 
sary, which  would  cause  economic  damagt 
itself.  Increasing  taxes  is  a  less  destrabi* 
way  to  moderate  the  boom  than  by  deXerrtng 
expenditures." 
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To  which  we  would  add  that  it  Is  not  only 
less  desirable  but  also  not  sure  to  be  effective 
in  countering  Inflation.  As  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  previously,  raising  taxes 
may  merely  mean  the  Government  will 
spend  more;  In  that  case  the  budget  deficit 
is  not  necessarily  wiped  out.  nor  is  total  de- 
mand necessarily  reduced.  Conversely.  Fed- 
eral spending  cutbacks  are  bound  to  lessen 
the  Inflationary  pressures  of  demand. 

So  what  Is  thought  to  be  so  terrible  about 
taking  the  sensible  course? 

In  the  first  place,  It's  a  question  of  atti- 
tude. This  administration  la  carrying  the 
political  handout  obsession  to  truly  Impres- 
sive lengths.  A  dazzling  assortment  of  do- 
mestic programs  has  been  Inaugurated  or 
proposed,  and  for  most  of  them  the  Initial 
cost  iB  practically  nothing  compared  with 
■  what  wUl  come. 

According  to  one  estimate,  outlays  for  so- 
caUed  Great  Society  programs — in  health, 
education,  welfare,  manpower  training,  area 
and  regional  development,  and  the  rest — 
will  be  five  times  bigger  in  fiscal  1970  than 
they  were  In  1965.  Although  Vietnam  has 
deterred  the  Federal  officials  from  asking  for 
as  much  domestic  money  in  the  new  budget 
as  they  would  have  liked,  they  evidently 
suffer  from  an  almost  congenital  Incapacity 
for  actual  retrenchment. 

And,  sure  enough,  there  Is  a  school  of 
thought.  IX  that  Is  the  word,  which  contends 
that  any  serious  curtailment  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures U  politically  Impossible.  Once 
you  start  something  like  the  antlpoverty 
campaign,  its  suggested,  so  many  politicians 
and  administrators  (If  not  the  poor  them- 
selves) get  Involved  that  the  whole  thing 
quickly  becomes  an  enormous  uncuttable 
octopus. 

We  would  certainly  not  deny  the  polit- 
ical pressures,  but  It  is  a  pretty  frightening 
day  for  this  country  U  it  is  really  true  that 
literally  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  extreme  bout  of  obesity, 
and  we  don't  believe  it  Is  true.  It  would 
mean,  at  the  very  best,  more  and  more  of 
these  incredibly  mismanaged  and  wasteful 
undertakings  like  the  poverty  business  and 
urban  renewal  that  customarily  destroys 
without  renewing. 

In  addition,  an  endless  proliferation  of 
projects  would  promise  conUnulng  infla- 
tionary pressure,  making  what  the  Republi- 
cans regard  as  the  risk  of  an  ensuing  reces- 
rion  all  the  more  acute.  Not  to  mention 
that  a  Central  Government  growing  by  such 
leaps  must  press  uncomfortably  close  on 
traditional  political  liberties. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  find  the  case  for 
lowering  spending  Instead  of  raising  taxes 
an  eminently  sound  one;  It  would  be  the 
healthier  choice,  and  in  more  than  economic 
w»yB.  As  for  its  alleged  imposslbUlty.  all 
that  is  required  Is  a  modicum  of  political 
courage  In  Congress. 

Hard-working  Americans  don't  deserve  to 
be  slapped  with  a  tax  boost  Just  because 
their  Government  refuses  to  prune  Its  polit- 
ical extravagance.  But  whatever  the  up- 
shot, the  GOP  U  doing  a  public  service  by 
exposing  the  diseased  stete  of  official  po'icy 


dent  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations on  March  17,  1966,  In  tribute 
to  Mr.  David  Ehiblnsky  on  his  retlronent 
as  president  of  the  International  Ladles' 
Garment  Workers'  Union. 

APL-CIO  President  George  Meany  issued 
the  following  statement: 

"David  Dublnsky  has  been  my  warm  and 
good  friend  throughout  nearly  all  my  life 
In  the  trade  union  movement.  Those  are 
the  words — warm,  good,  friend — that  I  think 
best  describe  this  unusual  man. 

"AU  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  helping 
people  and  he  has  approached  every  oppor- 
tunity with  an  eagerness  to  do  good  that  has 
been  contagious. 

"No  one.  I  suppose  will  ever  completely 
tabulate  all  the  good  that  David  Dublnsky 
achieved  In  his  lifetime  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  say  no  one  should  try.  For  It  was 
the  deed  that  always  counted  with  him  not 
the  plaudits. 

"I  am  positive  that  David  Dublnsky  will 
never  retire  from  the  field  he  chose  In  hU 
youth — the  trade  imlon  movement,  the 
brotherhood  of  workers  dedicated  to  helping 
themselves  by  helping  each  other.  David 
Dublnsky  does  not  need  the  title  of  presi- 
dent of  the  ILGWU  to  make  his  Impression 
on  the  trade  union  movement  and  on  Amer- 
ica. Even  without  It,  there  wUl  be  a  'D.D.' 
stamp  on  the  future  of  American  labor." 
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poisoned  pups  when  our  Government  op- 
poses Communist  aggression  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said 
for  these  nondescripts  who  would  refuse 
to  pay  their  Income  taxes.  In  that  way 
they  at  least  expwse  themselves  to  our 
penal  laws  which  make  each  of  them  sub- 
ject to  fines  and  Imprisonment  for  de- 
liberate refusal  to  obey  the  laws  of  our 
land.  Surely  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  give  them  the  full  treatment  they  de- 
serve. The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  undoubtedly  demand  that 
every  one  of  these  criminals — and  that  is 
what  each  will  be  who  thus  violates  the 
law— will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  law. 

When  that  is  done  our  Nation  will  be 
relieved,  at  least  temporarily,  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  bellyaching  phonies  who 
are  obviously  quite  unhappy  with  the 
American  brand  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 


A  Small  Business  Success  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


Malcontents  Who  Refuse  To  Pay  Income 
Taxes  Because  of  War  in  Vietnam 
Should  Be  Sent  to  Prison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1966 


A  Tribute  to  Mr.  David  Dubinsky 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   mw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday,  April  18. 1966 
Mr.    KEOGH.     Mr.    Speaker,    undw 
«ave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
««coRD,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  George  Meany.  presl- 


Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
14  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  carried 
a  half-page  advertisement  signed  by 
some  400  people  which  announced  their 
Intention  to  refuse  to  pay  their  income 
taxes  voluntarily,  in  that  pubUclty  It 
was  contended  the  United  States,  in  our 
opposition  to  Communist  aggression  In 
Vietnam  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
was  guilty  of  atroclUes  against  Innocent 
civilians.  Our  actions  were  compared  to 
Russia's  intervention  in  Hungary,  and 
other  Idiotic  accusations  were  included 
By  way  of  retaUatlon  these  morbid 
misfits  declared  they  would  refuse  to  pay 
their  income  taxes  voluntarily. 

This  publicity,  attributed  to  a  group 
which  Includes  some  weU-known  pro- 
Communist,  bespeaks  an  unpatriotic  «md 
antl- American  attitude  which  could  very 
well  have  been  written  or  dictated  from 
Moscow  or  Peking — or  Hanoi. 

These  characters,  who  both  boast  of 
and  abuse  freedom,  quite  obviously  pre- 
fer the  Communist  brand  of  freedom. 
They  talk,  write,  and  preach  the  Cwn- 
munist  line.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  would  happen  to  these  weak- 
lings if  they  Uved  In  Paring  and  dared 
publicize  views  condemning  the  Red 
Chinese  policies  of  aggression  In  Viet- 
nam. They  would,  of  course,  have  their 
heads  chopped  off.  Yet  as  Americans, 
amugly  hiding  behind  constituUonal 
guarantee*,  they  whine  and  aquawl  like 


HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  March  24,  1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
when  we  are  so  concerned  over  the  dif- 
ficulties of  many  small  enterprises  who 
must  compete  with  huge  business  com- 
plexes. I  feel  that  the  story  of  one  com- 
pany in  my  constituency  might  well  serve 
as  an  Inspiration  to  men  whose  financial 
resources  are  modest  but  whose  dreams, 
ambitions  and  human  resources  are 
great. 

Less  than  5  years  ag-o  two  residents  of 
my  district,  Walter  Rein  and  Edward 
Gross,  joined  to  form  a  new  company 
They  named  it  Twinco  Products,  and  in 
1962  In  a  4,000-square-foot  San  Fer- 
nando. Calif.,  factory  with  two  sewing 
machines,  these  two  men  embarked  In 
one  of  the  most  competitive  businesses 
in  the  Nation:  the  manufacturing  of 
ironing  board  covers. 

In  2  years,  this  fledgling  company,  be- 
cause of  the  high  standards  It  set  for 
Itself,  the  quality  of  its  products,  an  ad- 
herence to  giving  value  that  would  be 
recognized  by  the  consumer,  and  service 
welcomed  by  its  distributors.  Its  mer- 
chandising acumen,  its  bold  marketing 
programs  and  Its  flair  for  communica- 
tions, became  known  In  its  Industry  as 
the  company  to  watch. 

Expansion  followed  expansion.  The 
4,000-square-foot  plant  grew  to  6,000 
square  feet,  then  7,000  square  feet. 
Other  products  were  added  to  its  lines 
and  then  there  was  an  expansion  to  a 
20,000-square-foot  plant. 

Brains  were  as  important  to  Twinco  as 
products,  and  2  years  ago,  Mr.  Ernest 
Anderson,  another  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict, sensing  the  bright  future  of  the 
company,  left  his  post  as  one  of  the  top 
executives  of  a  large  corporaUon  to  be- 
««ne  executive  vice  president  of  the 
housewares  manufacturer. 
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Soon  there  was  another  step  forward. 
Twlnco  moved  into  Its  own  50,000-square- 
foot  building,  one  of  the  most  modem 
automated  production  plajits  in  south- 
em  California. 

While  thla  company  was  experiencing 
Its  rapid  growtt.  with  all  the  heavy 
duties  and  work  that  this  entails.  Its  ex- 
ecutives still  had  time  for  ccanmunity  ac- 
tivities cold  concern. 

All  of  than  are  extremely  active  In 
civic  organizations.  And  It  is  this  con- 
cem  for  the  people  of  San  Fernando, 
where  their  success  Is  rooted,  that  brings 
us  to  this  moment. 

For  some  time  now  there  has  been  an 
unemployment  problem  with  the  women 
of  the  community,  as  well  as  the  men. 

To  create  work  was  a  real  necessity. 
And  Twlnco  put  its  mind  to  It.  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  that  oo  March  25. 
Twinco  Products  received  its  initlEd  con- 
tract for  manufacturing  trousers  for  the 
armed  services — a  contract  that  will 
bring  approximately  $500,000  to  the  San 
Fernando  area. 

It  Is  the  first  supply  contract  ever 
Issued  in  the  city  of  San  Fernando,  a  city 
that  most  desperately  needed  it. 

Over  100  people,  many  of  them  now 
unemployed  will  be  immediately  added  to 
Twlnco's  working  force  with  an  estimated 
200  more  In  the  next  few  months. 

For  some  time  I  have  urged  business- 
men In  my  district  to  compete  for  De- 
fense Supply  Agency  contracts.  These 
cooperative  efforts  have  been  successful. 
The  resulting  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  once 
again  demonstrates  the  value  of  the 
ffnaii  busineflflman  to  our  free  enterprise 
society.        

PUaniu  Coaf ereace  Calls  for  Mid-Decade 
Ceasas 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  resolu- 
tloQ  Is  indicative  of  a  general  feeling 
throughout  the  country  that  a  census  ot 
its  people,  who  make  us  the  great  Nation 
we  are,  Is  essential  every  5  years.  And. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  encourage  action  on  the 
legislation  before  us  (H.R.  6183)  to  bring 
about  a  5-year  census  at  the  earliest 
practicable  time. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PBrNSTLVAKlA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  18. 196€ 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Atlanta,  Ga..  Re- 
gion Metropolitan  Planning  Commission 
In  a  meeting  on  March  25.  1966.  passed  a 
resolution  supporting  a  mid-decade 
censtis. 

The  resolution  and  the  statement  ac- 
eompanylng  It  follow : 

JtMOtvcd.  Tb»t  ttUa  coiiIerenc«  go  on  record 
M  stiongly  favoring  »  mid-decade  oensiu  of 
population  axid  housing. 

We  reckUza  that  tbls  matter  haa  come  up 
fc«quently  In  recent  years  and  that  cetaln 
bills  haye  been  Introduced  In  the  Congrees 
to  provide  foe  a  quinquennial  census.  The 
need  for  a  popuUtlon  and  housing  o*nsus 
more  frequenUy  than  every  10  years  arises 
from  the  Increaiaing  complexity  of  our  urt)an 
society  and  the  many  programs  we  are  de- 
veloping to  help  solve  our  problons. 

The  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Mr. 
George  K.  Selden.  Jr.,  of  the  Southern 
Bell  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  Char- 
lotte. N.C.  It  was  reported  unanimous- 
ly approved  by  the  commission  by  the 
executive  director,  Mr.  Glenn  E.  Bennett. 


The  Merchant  Marine :  Sen$e  Out  of  Non- 
sense? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF  CAUrouna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concern  of  America's  business  commu- 
nity was  focused  this  week  on  the  sad 
condition  of  the  Nation's  merchant  ma- 
rine. In  the  lead  article  of  the  outstand- 
ing business  magazine  Forbes  the  ques- 
tion "What  is  being  done  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  merchant  marine?"  was 
asked.  The  article  expresses  the  stmie 
concern  we  have  heard  from  every  other 
element  concerned  with  this  Nation's 
merchant  marine  affairs:  from  laix>r 
leaders,  from  the  press,  from  shipbuild- 
ers, from  Importers  and  exporters,  from 
passenger  and  cargo  carriers,  from  econ-i 
omlsts.  and  now.  from  the  business  com- 
miinity. 

The  question  is  being  asked,  "Where  Is 
the  administration's  leadership  In  this 
vital  matter?"  "Can  Lyndon  Johnson 
make  sense  out  of  the  nonsense  In  this 
matter?"  "What  Is  this  Nation's  mari- 
time policy?"  Is  the  administration  go- 
ing to  let  our  mercliant  marine  sink  into 
the  watery  depths  before  It  takes  the 
helm  of  leadership? 

Mr.  SpecJcer.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  Include  this  article  In  the  Recoid 
at  this  point  for  Information  of  Members 
of  Congress: 

[From  Forbes  magazine.  Apr.  15,  1966] 

Th«  Mekchant  Mabins:   8ki«8«  Oxtt  of 
nonstnsi 


•If  this  Industry  were  a  bank."  said  one 
Congressman  recently,  "there'd  be  a  run  on 
it."  He  spoke  with  some  bltternees,  because 
the  case  for — and  against — the  US.  mer- 
chant marine  Is  again  about  to  be  fought  out 
on  Capitol  HUl.  But  this  time,  for  a  wonder, 
there  Is  a  chance  of  getting  some  real  change. 
And  regardless  of  the  precise  result,  the  out- 
come of  the  batUe  wlU  have  an  effect  on 
every  American  buslneee  engaged  In.  or  de- 
pendent on.  foreign  trade. 

Waterborne  foreign  commerce  ran  to  ov>er 
400  million  tons,  or  more  than  $30  billion 
virorth  In  1965;  that's  a  good  deal  of  business. 
Without  ships  U.S.  industry  simply  couldn't 
exist  in  Its  present  form.  The  United  State* 
consumes  50  percent  of  the  world's  raw  ma- 
terials. It  Imports  almost  100  percent  of  ita 
manganese,  better  than  80  percent  of  11» 
nickel  and  aluminum  ore.  But  besides  raw 
materials,  over  (30  UlUon  of  1965's  $30  bU- 
llon  in  fM-elgn  commerce  was  in  manufac- 
tured goods  such  as  steel  products,  machin- 
ery, and  consumer  goods.  Moving  those 
goods  costs  big  money — perhaps  $1  blUlon  In 
shipping  charges. 

It  would  seem  as  though  getUng  even  a 
share  of  that  business  ought  to  be  profitable. 


but  the  merchant  marine  Is  as  eerie  an  Indus- 
try as  the  Nation  has.  Individual  companies, 
whethw  operators — like  United  States 
Lines — or  shipbuilders — like  Todd  Shipyards 
Corp. — have  annual  revenues  In  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  and  their  skilled  work- 
ers sometimes  earn  a  flve-flgiu'e  yearly  wage. 
Yet  the  Industry  exlsU  on  about  $380  mil- 
lion m  handouts  from  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  and 
business  gets  worse  every  year. 

SHIPS    COST    MONET 

The  crux  of  the  Issue  at  the  moment  Is  the 
need  for  more  ships,  but  there  also  Is  the  rub. 
Over  the  years.  Congress — acting  In  Its  In- 
finite wisdom  and  listening  to  the  voices  of 
■  acme  of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  In  Wash- 
•  Ington — has  decreed  that  only  ships  built  In 
U.S.  shipyards  may  fly  the  American  flag. 
But  American  shipbuilding  costs  are  astro- 
nomically high — often  twice  as  much  as  in 
foreign  yards. 

As  an  inevitable  result,  the  building  of  new 
ships  In  the  United  States  must  be  sub- 
sidized. The  subsidy  commonly  makes  up 
the  difference  between  the  coet  of  building  a 
given  ship  In  the  United  States  and  building 
It  abroad.  UJ3.  costs  are  so  high,  say  critics 
of  VS.  yards,  because  the  yards  themselves 
display  the  twin  evils  of  high  labor  costs  and 
outmoded  facilities.  And  these  conditions 
exist,  the  critics  continue,  because  both  man- 
agement and  labor  know  they  can  pass  the 
cost  along  to  the  US.  taxpayer. 

Subsidies  to  the  industry  are  allocated  by 
the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  a  part  of  the 
Maritime  Administration,  whose  budget 
must  be  apyproved  by  Congress.  The  Mari- 
time Administration's  relatively  small  (by 
Government  standards)  budget  of  $300  to 
$350  million  has  not  changed  significantly 
since  1963.  (The  balance  of  Government 
handouts  to  the  shipping  ln<J«Btry  takes  the 
form  of  higher  rates  paid  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  shipping  U.S.  surplus  farm 
products,  half  of  which  must  by  law  go  in 
U.S.-flog  ships.)  The  obvious  result,  of 
course,  is  that  while  the  merchant  marine 
needs  more  and  more  ships,  the  Maritime 
Administration  authorizes  the  construction 
of  about  the  same  Inadequate  number  each 
year — only  14  in  1966.  for  example. 

tfVW  DAT? 

The  new  hope  In  the  present  situation, 
however.  Is  that  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son obviously  Intends  to  do  something  about 
the  US.  growing  transportation  problem— 
In  the  merchant  marine  as  well  •• 
elsewhere  In  UJS.  transportation.  In  support 
of  that  Intention,  an  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Maritime  Policy  was  established  last  June 
under  the  direction  of  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation. 
The  current  struggle  over  the  merchant  ma- 
rine's future  Is  being  waged  around  the  task 
force's  reconunendatlons. 

In  its  report,  the  task  force  first  considered 
the  traditional  argviments  for  subsidizing  the 
merchant  marine :  The  need  for  ships  In  time 
of  war,  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  in- 
dustry a«  »  ▼!**!  P«^  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  and  the  "prestige"  of  having  a 
flag  fleet. 

Only  the  first  argument  had  any  validity, 
said  the  task  force.  It  recommended  that 
the  size  of  the  fleet  needed  for  war — It  dldnt 
say  war,  it  said  "emergency" — should  be 
determined  by  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Transportation.  For  present 
figures,  it  suggested  400  general  cargo  ships. 
100  bulk  carriers,  and  500  tankers.  Th» 
present  fleet  has  570  cargo  ship*.  40  bulk 
cargo  ships,  250  tankers,  plus  13  passenger 
liners.  460  U.S.-owned  ships  sailing  under 
foreign  flags  ("flags  of  convenience,"  to  avoM 
U.S.  taxes  and  wage  scales),  and  1,400  more 
laid  up  in  the  so-called  "mothball  fleet." 
Going  further,  the  task  force  dismissed 
the  "prestige"  argument  by  reoommendinf 
that  subsidized  VS.  piissenger  and  combi- 
nation (both  passenger  and  cargo)  ships  l» 
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"phased  out"  at  the  end  of  either  their  con- 
tracts or  their  useful  lives.  Ending  the 
subsidy  on  the  13  passenger  ships  alone 
would  save  the  UjS.  taxpayer  $330  mllUoa 
by  1980. 

On  eubsldiea  in  general,  the  task  force 
noted  that  $210  million  was  paid  In  1965  to 
15  VS.  ship  operators  to  run  310  ships. 
Further,  in  1964  these  Unes  received  $129 
million  for  carrying  Defense  Department 
cargoes.  $34  million  for  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  shipments,  $38  million 
for  cargoes  moved  at  world  rates,  and  $4  mil- 
lion for  moving  VS.  surplus  food  cargoes 
above  world  rates.  (Although  subsidized, 
VS.  carriers  charge  higher  rates  than  world 
rates  for  surplus  food  cargoes — $30  a  ton 
for  moving  wlieat  to  India,  for  example,  com- 
pared with  the  world  rate  of  $13.) 

Major  task  force  recommendations  on  the 
subsidies: 

That  the  world — for  US.  shippers — ^be  di- 
vided Into  a  set  of  trading  areas  on  which 
VS.  lines  would  compete  for  routes  and 
cargoes.  This  would  replace  the  present 
system  of  assigned  lanes  with  no  competi- 
tion. An  average  cost-parity  would  be  de- 
termined for  each  area,  but  subsidies  would 
be  p>ald  to  each  individual  operator  on  the 
basis  of  revenue — thus  giving  him  an  in- 
centive for  improved  efficiency  because  he 
oould  profit  from  below-average  costs. 

Oovernment  cargoes  for  AH),  surplus  food 
and  other  (except  Defense  Department) 
items  would  be  opened  to  foreign  bidding. 

U.S.  operators  would  be  allowed  to  buy 
ships  abroad  and  operate  them  under  the 
American  flag.  Bids  would  be  obtained  from 
both  United  States  and  foreign  yards,  with 
the  contract  going  to  the  foreign  yard  if  the 
bid  were  lower  than  that  of  the  U.S.  yard 
plus  its  allowable  subsidy. 

All  these  recommendations — plus  others — 
If  carried  out  over  a  period  of  20  years,  rea- 
soned the  task  force,  would  reverse  the  de- 
cline of  U.S.  tonnage,  double  the  estimated 
number  of  U.S.-flag  carriers,  contribute  to 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  save  the  U.S.  taxpayer  a  cumulative  total 
of  $2 .7  billion. 

ENTEB    TH«  INTERESTS 

Now  these  recommendations  alone  were 
certainly  enough  to  aroxise  all  the  special 
Interests  that  crowd  the  field.  But  the  task 
force,  with  a  bluntness  that  courted  fool- 
hardiness,  filled  its  report  with  points  to 
offend  everybody.  Sample:  "The  task  force 
is  strongly  of  the  view  that  if  labor  and  man- 
agement cannot  reach  agreements  which  will 
provide  industrial  stabUlty  and  continuity 
of  service  at  reasonable  cost,  all  Government 
support  for  an  active,  privately  owned.  V3.- 
flag  merchant  marine  should  be  withdrawn." 

The  challenges  were  not  slow  in  coming. 
Complained  John  T.  Gllbride,  president  of 
Todd  Shipyards  Corp.:  "WhUe  the  United 
States  is  replacing  outdated  ships  at  the  rate 
of  11  to  13  a  year,  the  Russians  are  building 
them  at  10  Umes  this  rate.  American  ship- 
owners should  not  be  allowed  to  buy  in  for- 
eign yards.  And  the  Boyd  report  is  totally 
inadequate  in  the  amount  of  money  it  would 
aUow  for  shipbuilding.  It  should  be  $800 
million  a  year." 

Said  Donald  P.  Wlerda,  vice  president  for 
traffic  of  United  States  Lines:  "What  we  need 
to  do  U  to  build  more  ships."  But  he  differs 
sharply  with  Gllbride  on  where  they  shoiUd 
be  built.  "I  don't  care  where  we  buy  them," 
he  said,  "at  home  or  abroad.  But  when  it 
comes  to  throwing  our  routes  open  to  compe- 
tition by  setting  up  trading  zones — there, 
you're  breaking  down  the  whole  system." 

The  biggest  gun  fired  at  the  task  force  re- 
port came  from  the  pubUc  members  of  the 
MariUme  Advisory  Oonunlttee.  The  commit- 
tee was  set  up  by  President  Johnson  in  1964 
*o  try  to  solve  the  problems  poeed  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Union,  which 
at  that  time  was  operating  its  own  private 


foreign  policy  by  refusing  to  load  wheat  onto 
ships  bound  for  Russia. 

The  "public"  members  of  the  committee 
put  out  a  65-pag©  report  to  rebut  the  task 
force's  51-i3age  report.  They  agreed  that  the 
merchant  marine  seemed  to  be  going  to  hell 
in  a  leaky  dory,  but  they  feared  that  the 
task  force's  trading  area  suggestion  would 
"gamble  national  assets"  on  a  "radical  and 
theoretical  approach"  which  would  provide 
"a  splendid  haven  for  the  predatory  profit- 
seeker,"  who  would  abandon  lees  profitable 
routes  for  richer  ones. 

Finally,  the  public  members  went  along 
with  the  position  of  VS.  shipbuilders  that 
only  vessels  built  in  U.S.  yards  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sail  under  the  VS.  «ag.  The  resolu- 
tion of  that  argument  is  going  to  be  the  key 
to  what  happens  to  this  Nation's  merchant 
marine. 

Says  a  high  administration  official  who  has 
the  President's  ear:  "We  need  more  ships, 
but  trying  to  build  them  here  would  send 
the  Maritime  Administration's  budget 
through  the  roof.  The  recommendation  for 
buying  abroad  is  now  lying  on  the  Presi- 
dent's desk.  If  he  okays  It.  then  comes  the 
problem  of  getting  it  through  Congress.  And 
that  could  lead  to  one  of  the  damnedest 
fights  you  ever  saw." 

Does  thla  mean  that  the  Government's 
efforts  to  bring  sense  out  of  the  nonsense  of 
present  shipping  policy  are  doomed?  Not 
necesearlly.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  feels 
strongly  about  shipping.  Moreover,  he  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  tackle  speclal-tntereet 
lobbies  in  other  fields,  and  he  puts  great 
stock  In  his  role  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  Nation.  However  the  battle  oomes  out. 
look  for  maritime  policy  to  stay  In  the  head- 
lines in  the  months — and  years — ^Just  ahead. 
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Mr.  fAsCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  At- 
lanta Journal  Is  one  of  many  newspapers, 
I  have  noted,  which  recommends  the 
Idea  of  a  $300  million  foundation  to  pro- 
mote learning,  advance  science  and  en- 
courage research  In  India. 

The  paper  states: 

It  woiUd  be  helpful  to  India  to  have  a 
foundation  fostering  education  and  we  hope 
the  President's  plan  can  be  Implemented. 
But  we  hope  it  is  set  up  along  with — and 
not  Instead  of — comprehensive  plans  to  re- 
lieve the  hunger  pangs  of  millions  of  In- 
dians facing  starvation. 

The  Journal's  comments  are  note- 
worthy and  I  herewith  make  its  editorial 
available  for  publication  In  the  Record  : 
Help  fob  India 

President  Johnson  has  proposed  a  $300 
nUlllon  foundation  to  promote  learning,  ad- 
vance science  and  encourage  research  in 
India. 

He  made  the  proposal  at  a  White  House 
dinner  honoring  Indira  Gandhi,  India's 
Prime  Minister  who  Is  here  on  a  visit. 

The  President  suggested  that  a  founda- 
tion similar  to  the  Ford  and  Rockefeller 
Foundations  be  set  up  to  encourage  educa- 
tional pursuits. 

And  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  Food  for 
thought  Is  a  worthwhile  undertaking.  But 
India  is  faced  with  a  serloxis  food-for-the- 
body  problem  as  well. 


It  would  be  helpful  to  India  to  have  a 
foimdation  fostering  education  and  we  hop© 
the  President's  plan  can  be  implemented. 
But  we  hope  it  Is  set  up  along  with — and  not 
Instead  of — comprehensive  plans  to  reUeve 
the  hunger  pangs  of  mllUons  of  Indiana 
facing  starvation. 


My  Individnal  Freedoms  Under  die 
ConstihitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   FLOUDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  18.  1966 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 
er,   recently    the    Freedom    Foundation 
honored  two  of  my  young  constituents 
by  giving  them  honor  certificates  for  es- 
says they  had  written  on  "My  Individual 
Freedoms  Under  the  Constitution."     I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of   the  outstanding  work  of 
these  two  young  Americans,  Larry  Kee- 
fauver  and  Tracy  Stafford,  and  place 
their  essays  at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
Mt  Individual  Freedoms  Under  the 
CoNSTrrtJTioN 
(By  Larry  Keefauver) 

Of  aU  the  freedoms  granted  to  me  under 
the  Constitution,  I  value  most  the  freedom 
of  religion,  for  it  is  the  most  basic  and  vital 
freedom  any  American  enjoys.  But  in  Amer- 
ica today,  this  freedom  Is  neglected,  under- 
mined, and  abused. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  reasons  which 
made  It  necessary  for  this  freedom  to  bo 
Included  in  our  BlU  of  Rights.  Our  country 
was  founded  as  a  reUglous  asylum  for  per- 
secuted Pilgrims,  Quakers.  Catholics,  and 
other  denominations.  Our  forefathers  had 
a  firm  beUef  In  God.  The  reference  to  God 
aaid  religious  freedom  Is  repeatedly  found  In 
our  NaUon's  motto,  initial  documents,  on  our 
billboards,  and  In  our  churchee,  but  where 
thU  freedom  should  be  found,  it  U  not  found  ■ 
Xn  America  today,  this  freedom  is  merely 
superficial.  The  true  significance  of  this 
right  Is  neither  pondered  in  our  minds  nor 
felt  In  our  hearts. 

Ai)athy  toward  reUglon  can  only  result  in 
a  society  corrupted  by  vanity,  complacency 
and  immorality.  Religion  and  vice  are  In 
Inverse  variation.  This  means  that  when  re- 
ligious freedom  ceases  to  be  Important  the 
vices  of  crime,  poUUcal  corruption,  riots'.  Im- 
moraUty,  and  atheism  increase  in  our  Na- 
tion. Therefore,  It  would  not  be  Uloglcal  to 
state  that  a  poeslble  root  to  our  Nation's 
internal  problems  Is  suplneneas  toward  thla 
precious  freedom  of  religion.  Even  though 
thla  problem  does  exist,  there  are  few  who 
are  willing  to  rectify  it.  But  the  solution  is 
lucid  and  must  be  asserted  with  complete 
candldness.  Freedom  of  religion  becomes  a 
reality  only  when  it  possesses  the  souls  of 
men  and  radiates  forth  from  their  Uvea  for 
all  the  world  to  witness. 

Americans  need  to  awake  from  their  stupor 
and  apathy  and  must  show  a  concern  for  thla 
vanishing  right.  It  la  Imperative  that  wo 
realize  that  to  poeseas  a  freedom  which  Is  not 
utilized  by  our  society  is  absurd  and  value- 
less. Neglecting  and  ignoring  a  guaranteed 
freedom  is  the  greatest  treason  an  American 
can  commit. 

The  mere  talking  and  writing  about  our 
freedoms  are  not  enough.  Action  is  needed 
now.  Only  the  exercise  of  our  freedoms  un- 
der the  Constitution  today,  can  guamatee 
America's  freedom  in  the  future. 
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Mr  Individual  Fkssooms  Undks  tbx 

OOMRTTUnON 

(By  Tr»cy  Stafford) 

Someone  wltb  »  great  deaJ  In  m«lght  once 
•aid.  "Freedom  la  not  the  license  to  do  what 
I  want  to  do,  but  the  power  to  do  what  I 
ought  to  do." 

Preedom  U  a  wor<f  which  la  widely  uaed. 
but  not  everyone  who  utters  It  realize*  the 
full  algnlflcance  of  It.  Too  many  people  con- 
sider freedom  an  excuae  from  any  respon- 
sibility; yet  freedom  la  one  of  the  greateet 
reaponslbUltles  Americans  poesess.  for  within 
freedom  Uee  great  p>ower.  If  freedom  is  not 
controlled  It  gives  way  to  a  lawless,  brutal 
aoclety.  If  It  Is  too  rigidly  controlled  a  dic- 
tatorship of  some  type  Is  evident.  When  each 
Individual  practices  his  freedoms,  democracy 
ia  assured  When  freedom  la  neglected, 
democracy  la  doomed.  If  ovir  constitutional 
liberties  are  neglected  America  can  only  be 
on  the  road  down  hill. 

Apathy  la  chocking  America.  Aa  Ameri- 
cana we  still  enjoy  our  freedoms  but  we  are 
too  Involved  to  appreciate  their  great  value. 
We  continue  to  practice  our  freedoms,  yet 
we  don't  find  time  to  offer  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving for  them.  We  say  we  cherish  our 
freedoms,  yet  we  are  becoming  more  and 
more  reluctant  to  defend  them. 

The  men  who  gave  ua  our  freedoms  felt 
differently  about  them.  They  appreciated 
them  and  had  a  realization  of  their  worth. 
They  never  ceased  thanking  Ood  for  what 
he  had  provided  them.  America  exists  today 
only  because  these  men  loved  their  freedoms 
and  were  anxious  to  stand  up  for  them. 

My  personal  freedoms  mean  a  great  deal 
to  me.  Preedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech  and  preea,  freedom  from  unwarranted 
aearch,  freedom  of  peaceful  aasembly,  and  all 
the  other  Ubertlea  granted  In  the  BUI  of 
Rlghta  are  unparalleled  In  any  other  coun- 
try of  the  world. 

Our  forefathers  had  the  strength  to  give 
Tia  these  freedoms.  Our  p>arents  had  the 
coiirage  to  preserve  them.  God  forbid  that 
we  should  not  have  the  concern  to  pass  them 
on  to  our  children. 

Let  ua  give  the  world  a  glsulng  demon- 
stration of  what  freedom  means  to  America. 
Iilaybe  someday,  through  the  preservation 
of  our  Ubertlea  the  world  can  live  peacefully 
together,  united  by  a  bond  of  Individual 
.  freedoms. 


The  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 


[From  the  Newport  (Tenn.)  Plain  Tftlk  Apr. 

4.  1966) 

BuDorr   RxDTTcnoNS 

Oongresa  la  no>w  beconalng  aware  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  President's  propoaeA 
budget  reductions. 

Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  funds  have 
been  rather  heavily  slashed  for  several  popu- 
lar programs  which  enjoy  bipartisan  back- 
ing In  Congress.  These  cutbacks  Include  tl9 
mUIlon  from  the  school  lunch  program,  $82 
miUlon  from  the  school  milk  program,  920 
million  from  funds  to  assist  land  g^rant  col- 
leges, and  9100  mllUon  from  the  agrlciUture 
conservation  program. 

A  budget  war  la  thus  developing  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  and  It  seems  like- 
ly that  Congress  wUl  restore  or  partially  re- 
store, at  least  some  of  the  reductions.  In 
view  of  mUUons  spent  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment for  such  questionable  operations  as 
sending  Jazz  bands  over  the  world.  It  would 
aeem  reductions  could  better  be  made.  In 
some  cases,  elsewhere. 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVES 
Monday.  April  IS,  1966 

Mr.  QUTLLES^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
to  economize  In  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  advocated  here  In  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  country. 

When  the  budget  was  presented  to  us, 
we  were  told  that  many  appropriate  cuts 
had  already  been  suggested,  but  upon 
close  scrutiny,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  reductions  were  made  In  areas  in 
which  the  funds  were  most  helpful  to 
our  peoide.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
funds  In  the  programs  that  should  be 
cut  were  augmented  or  remained  the 
same. 

At  this  point  tn  the  Recoro.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  an  editorial  from  the  New- 
port Plain  Talk,  Newport,  Tenn..  which 
comments  on  the  proposed  budget. 


Hawau's  Rising  Cost  of  Living  May  Re- 
quire Congressional  Investigation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
consumer  price  Index  Is  clearly  only  one 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  America's 
economic  health  is  measured.  It  Is 
therefore  not  with  Imprudent  anxiety 
but  with  prudent  circumspection  that  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Hawaii's  rising  consumer  prices. 

According  to  recent  figures  released  by 
State  Stotlstlclan  Robert  C.  Schmltt  of 
the  Hawaii  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial Relations,  Hawaii's  housewives 
are  finding  It  more  dlfQcult  than  the 
average  mainland  housewife  In  setting 
before  their  families  a  budget-balanced 
meal.  While  the  consumer  prices  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  rose  7.7  percent 
during  the  years  1960  through  1965,  the 
consumer  prices  for  the  State  of  Hawaii 
for  the  same  period  rose  11.6  percent. 
Mr.  Schmltt  says  that  while  this  figure 
represents  price  Increases  In  all  areas  of 
consumer  spending,  the  greatest  rise  has 
l>een  In  food  prices.  For  example,  round 
steaJc  which  sold  for  70  cents  a  pound  In 
1960,  now  sells  for  $1.19  a  pound  and  rib 
steak  which  sold  for  73  cents  a  poimd 
now  sells  for  $1.25  a  poimd. 

I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  a  con- 
gressional Investigation  may  he  needed 
to  determine  just  what  Is  really  causing 
the  rising  cost  of  living  In  America,  es- 
pecially In  my  home  State.  If  other 
memt>ers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Do- 
mestic Marketing  and  Consumer  Rela- 
tions of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, agree,  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee I  may  call  for  Just  such  an 
Investigation. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Record 
the  article  dttng  Hawaii's  rising  living 
costs  which  appeared  in  the  Monday, 
April  4.  1966.  issue  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser: 


Haw  An  Livimg   Costs  Up   11.6   Pbrcent 
Smcs    1960 

Houaewlvea  across  the  Nation  are  finding 
that  it's  costing  more  to  fill  the  family  din- 
ner plate. 

And  State  Statistician  Robert  C.  Schmltt 
saya  the  trend  Is  reflected  In  Hawaii. 

At  national  level,  consumer  prices  rose 
7.7  percent  from  1960  through  1965.  he  said. 
They  rose  11.6  percent  in  Hawaii  during  the 
same  period. 

Schmltt  has  records  dating  back  to  1943, 
the  first  year  that  a  consumer  price  Index 
was  prepared  by  the  Hawaii  Department  of 
Iiabor  and  Industrial  Relations. 

He  said  last  year's  annual  average  of  103.9 
percent  represents  In  Increase  of  141.1  per 
cent  over  1943  when  It  was  56.5  percent. 

According  to  Schmltt.  the  average  has 
risen  by  76.7  percent  In  the  20-year  period 
from  December  of  1945. 

The  most  recent  figures  he  has  are  for 
December  of  1965. 

He  said  food  prices  rose  and  housing  costs, 
consumer  prices  roee  a  substantial  1.6  per- 
cent between  September  and  December  of 
last  year,  he  said. 

He  said  food  prices  rose  2.5  percent  and 
stemmed  mainly  from  a  10.9  percent  ad- 
vance In  prices  of  frulta  and  vegetables.  To- 
matoes, cabbage,  green  peppers,  cucumbers, 
and  lettuce  were  priced  higher. 

Housing  costs  advanced  2.4  percent,  chiefly 
as  a  result  of  5.5  percent  rise  In  home  owner- 
ship costs.  An  Increase  In  property  taxes 
and  other  costs  associated  with  home  owner- 
ship led  the  advance. 

All  other  major  groups  of  consumer  spend- 
ing also  moved  up,  but  their  increases  were 
less  significant  than  those  for  food  and  hous- 
ing. 

In  Hawaii,  unlike  the  mainland,  restau- 
rant prices  have  not  risen  faster  than  food 
prices. 

"We  haven't  .reflected  the  general  trend  of 
services  going  up  faster  than  goods  In  this 
respect,"  Schmltt  said. 

A  check  of  food  and  appliance  advertise- 
ments shows  that  prices  generally  have  risen 
here  since  December  of  1960. 

Round  steak  then  was  listed  at  70  cents  a 
pound.    It  now  costs  (1.19  a  pound. 

Here  are  some  other  1960  prices,  with  the 
current  price  In  parentheses: 

Rib  steak.  73  cents  a  povmd  (•1.25);  a 
dozen  eggs.  61  cents  (69  cents) ;  bacon,  55 
cents  a  pound  (90  cents):  frankfurters.  53 
cents  a  pound  (69  cents). 

In  the  year  ending  In  March,  milk  has  risen 
from  57  cents  to  59  cents  a  gallon:  carrots, 
from  17  V4  cents  to  19  cents  a  pound:  chuck 
roast,  from  45  cents  to  55  cents  a  pound,  and 
pork  chops  from  79  cento  a  pound  to  $1.00 
a  pound. 

The  trend  also  Is  reflec'tedNin  the  cost  of 
such  Items  aa  televlalon  aeto,  inena'  suits, 
and  dress  shlrto,  and  in  the  rentp  paid  for 
homes. 


\ 


Mrs.    Lilly    Gresham,    a    Distinguished 

Texan,  Celebrates  90th  Birthday 

I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARK;^ 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER/ 

or   TEXAS  / 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEJ^AT 

Monday,  April  18, 1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mk.  lilly 
Gresham  of  San  Angelo.  Tfex.,  who  counts 
her  friends  in  the  thousiipds,  c^brates 
her  90th  birthday  on  Aprti-i&r^till  in 
excellent  health,  she  thinks  in  ter^  of 
more  service  to  the  community  and  to 


April  18,  1966 
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the  Democratic  Party  with  which  she  has 
been  associated  during  most  of  her  life- 
time. Her  goal  is  to  achieve  a  better 
community,  letter  government,  and  a 
better  life  for  the  average  American. 
She  has  devoted  much  of  her  life  to  such 
worthy  causes. 

Mrs.  Gresham  was  recently  recognized 
by  her  San  Angelo  friends,  and  was  given 
an  award  which  reads: 

Tom  Green  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  and  Tom  Green  County  Demo- 
cratic Club  presents  this  meritorious  service 
award  to  Lilly  Gresham,  beloved  lady  of  the 
Democrats  at  all  Texas  In  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  her  unselfish  service  and  outstanding 
loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party. 

Signed  and  presented  at  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
this  the  4th  day  of  AprU,  1966. 

The  award  was  signed  by  Hon.  E.  E. 
(Pat)  Murphy,  chairman,  Tom  Green, 
County  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee; Jack  Linworth,  president, 
Tom  Green  Cmmty  Democratic  Club; 
Hon.  Earl  W.  Smith,  executive  secretary, 
and  Hon.  Otho  Crawford,  secretary  of 
the  Democratic  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  join  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  to  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Gresham,  and  wishing  her  many  happy 
returns. 
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Verrazano  Day,  April  17,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   KXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18, 1966 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  as  the  country  salutes 
the  memory  of  Giovanni  da  Verrazano, 
Americans  of  Italian  lineage  have  a  right 
to  a  special  pride.  Over  400  years  ago 
the  29-year-old  Florentine  navigator 
sailing  under  a  French  flag  explored  and 
charted  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  from  South  Carolina  to  New- 
foundland and  historians  credit  him 
with  discovering  New  York  Harbor  and 
Narragansett  Bay. 

The  quest  for  knowledge  was  strong 
in  young  Verrazano  and,  not  content 
with  what  he  had  already  accomplished, 
he  set  off  on  another  exploration,  this 
time  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  of  the 
Americas.  What  happened  to  him  is 
shrouded  in  the  mists  but  It  is  generally 
accepted  that  he  met  death  at  the  hands 
of  cannibals  on  an  Island  in  the  Carlb- 
t>ean. 

In  recent  years  the  Interest  In  Verra- 
zano has  quickened  due  to  the  magnifi- 
cent bridge  which  now  spans  a  portion  of 
the  harbor  he  discovered.  All  who  cross 
the  Narrows  from  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Is- 
land are  reminded  of  the  Important  role 
this  Italian  seaman  played  in  the  history 
of  the  New  World.  In  fact  it  is  impos- 
sible to  consider  the  early  days  of  the 
New  World  without  realizing  the  impor- 
tance of  Italians  in  its  development.  It 
was  discovered  by  one.  named  for  an- 
other and  charted  and  explored  Ijy  still 
others. 

But  the  role  of  Italians  did  not  stop 
when  the  age  of  exploration  ceased.   Far 


from  it.  By  the  millions  they  have  come 
to  these  shores  and  they  have  made  this 
country  a  better  place  by  their  presence. 
To  think  of  Americans  of  Italian  herit- 
age, or  any  other  group  for  that  matter, 
leads  inevitably  to  thoughts  of  immigra- 
tion. I  think  we  can  all  be  proud,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  role  this  89th  Congress 
has  fulfilled  in  passing  our  new  immigra- 
tion law  which  President  Johnson  signed 
into  being  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty  in 
New  York  Harbor  on  October  3,  1965. 
To  my  colleagues,  who,  like  myself,  had 
been  introducing  improved  immigration 
legislation  for  more  than  a  decade,  it  was 
a  moment  of  sincere  satisfaction. 

On  December  1.  1965,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
had  another  moment  of  satisfaction 
when  the  first  visa  was  Issued  under  the 
new  law.  It  went  to,  coincldentally 
enough,  another  29-year-old  Italian  sea- 
man, one  Salvatore  Esposito  who  now  re- 
sides in  my  district.  Is  it  not  ironic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  on  an  island  in  a  harbor 
discovered  by  a  29-year-old  Italian  sea- 
man over  400  years  ago  President  John- 
son in  1965  signed  a  law  which  allowed 
another  29-year-old  Italian  seaman  to 
join  his  family  in  the  United  States? 

The  new  immigration  bill  passed  by 
this  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Johnson  was  a  measure  dear  to 
his  heart.  In  the  fall  of  1964  President 
Johnson  met  with  a  group  of  civic  lead- 
ers of  Italian  heritage  who  were  seeking 
approval  of  a  commemorative  stamp  In 
honor  of  Verrazano.  President  Johnson 
said  at  that  time: 

We  are  committed  to  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation in  oxir  society.  I  believe  we  should 
also  eliminate  discrimination  in  the  laws 
relating  to  those  who  would  Join  our  society 
from  abroad.  The  strength  of  our  Nation 
has  been  built  from  many  groups  from  many 
lands.  No  group  has  contributed  more — 
few  have  contributed  so  much — as  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Italy. 

As  we  join  with  our  friends  of  Italian 
background  in  gratitude  and  tribute  to 
Verrazano  we  can  do  so  proudly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  knowing  that  the  barrier  of 
prejudice  has  finally  been  lifted  on  those 
who  would  be  Americans. 


Winning  Isn't  Everything 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18. 1966 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  column  from  the 
Lima,  Ohio,  News  of  March  6.  1966.  As 
the  column  indicates,  it  is  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Coach  John  Stozlch  of  the 
Pindlay  High  Scho(rf  baskeOball  team,  to 
whom  the  future  of  one  of  his  players  was 
more  Important  than  winning  a  big  game. 
Coach  Stozlch  is  a  native  of  Mingo  Junc- 
tion, Ohio,  a  graduate  of  Mingo  High 
School  and  the  College  of  Steubenvllle, 
and  previously  coached  for  7  years  at 
Steubenvllle  Catholic  Central  High 
SchooL 


The  cohimn  follows: 

WiNNiNC  Isn't  Ev^tthino 

Winning  isn't  everything  to  some  coach ea. 

Consider  the  caae  of  Pindlay  High  Scliooi 
Basketball  Coach  John  Stozlch: 

Pindlay  came  Into  Lima  Prtday  night  sched- 
uled to  play  Ohio's  second-ranked  and  un- 
defeated Shawnee  High  Indiana.  But  Dave 
Sorenson.  Stozlch 's  big  gun,  leading  scorer 
and  much-sought  ace,  was  lU  with  infected 
tonsils. 

It  was  the  general  pregame  consensus  that 
with  Sorenson  in  the  lineup  Pindlay  had  an 
excellent  chance  of  stopping  Shawnee.  But 
without  Sorenson?    Porget  it,  Charley 

Big  Dave  owned  a  25.9  scoring  average 
throughout  the  season.  He  la  considered 
one  of  the  best  high  school  performers  In 
Ohio  and  U  being  sought  by  at  least  100 
colleges. 

Friday  morning  Coach  Stoelch  told  a  Lima 
News  reporter:  "I'm  not  going  to  use  Soren- 
son.    I'm  not  going  to  Jeopardize  hU  health 
He's  been  a  sick  boy  this  week.    He  has  a 
bright  future  ahead  of  him." 

STOZICH    VriNS    THOtTSANDS   OT   rANS 

Rumors  and  speculation  ran  rampant 
throughout  Lima  senior  gym  prior  to  game 
time.  Everyone  was  asking:  "WUl  Sorenson 
start?"  "Will  Sorenson  play?" 

■Then  everyone  began  expreeslng  opinions. 
1 11  bet  Sorenson  will  be  in  the  game  "    "If 
Pindlay  can  sUy  in  the  game  unUl  the  fourth 
quarter  I'U  bet  Sorenson  wUl  come  In  " 

Pindlay  clung  to  a  shaky  1-polnt,  61  to  50 
lead  with  2:34  remaining  in  the  game.  If 
Stozlch  was  going  to  send  Sorenson  into  ac- 
tion to  win  this  biggest  of  big  gamee  It  would 
have  to  be  now. 

But  Stozlch  didn't  send  Sorenson  In  He 
stuck  to  his  convictions. 

Stozlch  wanted  more  to  win  that  game 
than  any  Pindlay  player  or  fan.  But  he  re- 
malned  with  his  convictions. 

To  Stozlch  a  boy's  future  waa  more  Im- 
portant than  winning  a  big  game.  Stozlch 
lost  the  game  but  won  the  battle 

Friday  morning  Stozlch  waa  Just  one  of 
hundreds  of  coaches.  Today  he  Is  something 
special.  He  has  tiiousands  of  fans  tiirou^- 
out  northwestern  Ohio  who  will  never  forget 
what  happened  March  4  at  Lima  senior  gjTn. 

Winning  isn't  everything. 


Age  Discrimination  Against  Airline 
Stewardesses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  OUARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past 
few  months,  I  have  spoken  out  about 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  unfortunate 
case  of  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

I  refer  to  the  arbitrary  retirement  ages 
imposed  on  stewardesses  l)y  certain  air- 
lines. In  what  other  profession  does  re- 
tirement beckon  when  one  reaches  the 
age  of  32.  It  does  for  stewardesses  on 
certain  airlines  in  this  country. 

Some  airlines,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  con- 
tracts to  provide  service  for  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government.  And  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  supposed  to  be  abiding 
by  Executive  Order  No.  11141  which  pro- 
vides, in  part,  that — 


^■*.Ji^^i^ 
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It  iB  the  policy  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  that  (1)  contractorR  and 
•u  boon  tractors  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  Federal  contracts  shall  not.  In  connection 
with  the  employment,  advancement,  or  dis- 
charge of  employees,  or  In  connection  with 
the  terms,  conditions  or  privileges  of  their 
employment,  discriminate  against  persona 
because  of  their  age  except  upon  the  basis 
of  a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification,  re- 
tirement plan  or  statutory  requirement. 

I  submit  that  Imposition  of  a  retire- 
ment age  of  32  runs  counter  to  the  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  set  forth 
In  Executive  Order  No.  11141. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prac- 
tice of  retiring  stewardesses  at  such  cm 
early  age  is  not  universal.  For  example, 
the  Washington  Star  carried  an  article 
on  Monday.  March  28.  about  a  French 
stewardess  with  20  years  of  experience. 
She  is  flying  at  the  age  of  45  and,  from 
the  contents  of  the  article,  it  appears 
that  she  is  still  going  strong.  So  would 
American  stewardesses  if  they  did  not 
have  to  retire  at  32. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  missed  the  article  in  the  Star,  I  in- 
clude It  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Trkt  Axs  Bobcd  When  Boaroinc 

She  has  seen  gourment  meals  replace  box 
lunches  on  flights  she  luui  served.  She  has 
■•en  hours  taken  off  travel  time  as  the 
Jet  set  phased   out   the  prop  set. 

And.  sadly  for  Solange  Catry,  a  French 
•tewardess  with  20  years  of  flying  behind  her. 
■be  haa  seen  enthualaom,  apprehension,  and 
respect  for  flying  turn  into  apathy. 

"When  they  put  movies  on  my  flights.  I'm 
fotnc  to  quit,"  Air  France's  45-year-old  chief 
■ays.    That  won't  be  long  from  now. 

"Already  the  passengers  board  as  If  they 
I  going  on  the  tube."  the  vivacious  hostess 
eomplalns.  "And  I  feel  aorry  for  anyone  who 
g«ta  on  without  looking  at  the  stewardesses." 

Being  blase  haa  not  caught  up  with  her. 
"Whatever  time  they  are  with  me.  I  want 
them  to  forget  tbelr  sorrows."  she  says. 

As  chief  hostess,  she  often  helps  select  the 
airline's  new  trainees,  and  aways  keeps  in 
mind  the  importance  of  a  sense  of  humor. 
It's  not  enough  for  a  girl  to  look  good  in 
her  uniform  or  balance  a  tray  In  flight. 

"She  can  spill  anything  on  anybody's 
knees.  In  fact,"  Mlaa  Catry  says,  "as  long 
as  she  knows  bow  to  get  it  up  and  keep  the 
passenger  happy." 

A    HAPPT    JOKX 

She  has  done  It  herself.  spUUng  tea  on 
paaaengers  ranging  from  tourists  to  tem- 
peramental movie  stars.  But  with  the  han- 
dling, the  damage  was  always  repaired  and 
the  Incidents  became  a  happy  Joke. 

One  at  the  young  steward ww  od  Air 
France  is  Marie  Jo«e  Dragon,  who  was  in 
Washington  this  weekend  with  Itliss  Catry. 
Both  agreed  that  wearing  a  uniform  helps 
them   keep   the  passengers  happy. 

"When  you  are  in  it,  it's  like  being  on 
stage."  Miss  Catry  said.  "Tou  do  things  aiul 
■ay  things  you  wouldn't  wearing  yoiir  own 
clothes." 

But  a  uniform  cant  cover  up  for  every- 
thing. A  stewardeaa.  she  says,  needs  brains. 
food  looks,  and  aglUty.  to  get  multlcourse 
laeals  served  during  a  60-mlnute  flight. 

In  her  own  early  days  of  flying,  it  was  a 
bit  easier  to  get  food  served.  One  needed 
only  to  pass  out  the  Itinchea,  But  glassware 
was  sometimes  a  problem. 

JOar   TWO    OlMUtKB 

On  one  flight  from  Paris  to  Zurich  she 
had  two  glaaaes  to  serve  18  passengers  "and 
I  was  supposed  to  look  Uke  nothing  was 
wrong."    As  •oon  as  one  passenger  had  fin- 


ished his  drink.  Miss  Catry  ran  the  glass 
to  the  cabin  to  wash  it  and  use  it  again. 

During  all  her  flying  years,  her  planes  have 
never  come  close  to  an  accident,  she  said. 

She  Is  a  bit  baffled  by  American  standards 
for  Its  stewardesses,  particularly  the  age  re- 
quirements and  the  nonmarriage  rules  many 
lines  employ.  In  France,  a  stewardess  nor- 
mally flies  until  she  is  40. 

She  must  be  single  when  hired,  but  can 
keep  her  Job  if  she  marries.  Miss  Cbtry 
reports. 

"If  you  cant  c<2ptinue  to  fly  when  you're 
married,  that  is  an  invitation  to  liberty." 
she  says. 


Hoosieri  Answer  Load  and  Clear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  6,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr  Speaker,  during  the 
past  several  weeks  I  have  conducted  an 
opinion  poll  among  Indiana  voters.  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  results  of  the 
sampling  at  this  time. 

STaONGXa  ACTION  m  vtetnam  bacius 

One  overwhelming  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  sample  is  that  the  voters  will 
support  stronger  military  action  in  Viet- 
nam, to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  as  it  was  often  expressed. 

Sixty-one  percent  of  the  replies  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  see  the  United 
States  "Intensify  military  action"  In 
Vietnam.  Nineteen  percent  favor  main- 
taining the  present  level  of  Involvement. 

Only  8  percent  would  support  with- 
drawal of  our  Armed  Forces  in  Vietnam 
prior  to  a  successful  conclusion  of  the 
war  and  4  percent  favor  the  suspension 
of  our  bombing  raids  into  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  still  considerable  confusion 
about  our  exact  role  In  South  Vietnam, 
reflected  not  only  by  the  3  percent  who 
declined  to  answer  this  question  but  even 
more  by  the  comments  people  added  to 
their  cards  and  letters.  Without  a  doubt 
the  war  is  very  much  on  people's  minds 
and  they  are  greatly  concerned  about 
our  position. 

There  are  misgivings  about  our  getting 
involved  In  the  first  place,  but  the  pre- 
dominant belief  Is  that  we  now  have  to 
see  it  through.  Many  persons  who  re- 
turned the  questionnaire  card  wrote,  In 
addition  to  their  answers,  "Win  or  get 
out." 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  responses  to  this  questionnaire  came 
before  the  recent  internal  battles  in 
South  Vietnam.  If  a  radical  change  in 
the  Gtovemment  of  South  Vietiuun  oc- 
curs, public  oplnlOTi  here  may  change  as 
well. 

INTLATION  ITAB  WIDISPKKAD 

The  question  was  put  to  the  voters, 
"Do  you  believe  there  currently  Is  a 
threat  of  serious  Inflation?"  The  an- 
swer was  a  resounding  "Yes." 

Altogether.  88  percent  of  the  replies 
were  "Yes."  Only  10  percent  said  "No" 
and  2  percent  had  no  opinion. 

An  even  stronger  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed in  opposition  to  the  rent  supple- 
ment program  enacted  last  year  and  for 


which  funds  were  appropriated  recently. 
Ninety-three  percent  voiced  their  dis- 
approval of  this  program;  6  percent  ap- 
proved it  and  only  1  percent  refused  to 
express  their  views. 

Skepticism  concerning  the  war  on 
poverty  was  also  quite  evident:  91  per- 
cent said  they  did  not  approve  of  this 
year's  request  for  $1.6  billion  for  the  war 
on  poverty ;  8  percent  did  approve  and  1 
percent  did  not  respond. 

LONGER  HOUSE  TEKMS  NOT  FAVORED 

The  proposal  to  extend  the  term  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  4  years  was  disapproved  by  59 
percent  of  those  replying;  38  percent 
said  they  would  support  this  change  and 
3  percent  had  no  opinion. 

Tax  credits  for  deductions  to  parents 
for  the  college  expenses  of  their  children 
was  supported  by  54  percent  of  those  who 
replied;  44  percent  said  "No"  and  2  per- 
cent did  not  say  what  they  think  about 
it. 

POLL  PROVIDES  VALUABLE  INSIGHT 

Polls  of  this  nature  can  be  very  helpful 
in  understanding  the  opinions  of  our 
constituents.  Of  course,  not  everyone 
replied  and  in  some  cases  there  may  be 
Important  Information  which  Is  not 
known  to  the  average  voter. 

Still,  these  samples  supplement  the 
many  other  contacts  that  I  have  with  my 
constituents  and  I  believe  they  are  very 
valuable. 

It  is  also  true  that  such  samplings 
stimulate  thinking  about  some  of  the  im- 
portant issues  we  face.  I  believe  the 
views  exnressed  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 


April  18,  1966 
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Christian  Science  Monitor  Praises  Plan  To 
Encourage  Agency  Shifts  by  Top  Civil 
Servants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  23. 1966 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  plan  to  encourage  top  Govern- 
ment workers  to  move  from  one  agency 
to  another  is  a  sound  step  forward. 

Commenting  on  the  proposal,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  points  out 
that  the  President  plans  a  master  civil 
service  roster  of  higher  grade  adminis- 
trators. 

The  paper  notes : 

Agency  beads  needing  to  fill  new  or  vacant 
posts  would  be  required  to  consult  the  roster 
to  aid  them  In  choosing  the  most  competent 
men  available,  even  though  they  may  be 
from  other  agencies. 

The  paper  states  it  welcomes  all  prac- 
tical steps  to  develop  and  encourage  clvU 
servants  of  broad  vision. 

Since  I  believe  many  Members  will  be 
interested  In  the  Monitor's  comments,  I 
include  the  editorial: 

Mkn  or  Vision 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  Government 
bureaucracy   In  Washington  is  the  slavish 


devotion  which  civil  servants  develop  to  their 
own  special  departmental  interests.  This 
devotion  Is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  nar- 
row, parochial  outlook  and  by  stodgy,  stereo- 
typed thinking.  Government  and  the  Na- 
tion are  the  losers. 

In  any  administrative  setup  there  is  the 
danger  that  employees  will  become  so 
wrapped  up  tn  their  particular  departmental 
concerns  that  they  will  fall  to  catch  the 
vision  of  the  whole.  Now  President  John- 
son reportedly  intends  to  try  to  do  something 
about  it  insofar  as  the  Federal  Government 
is  concerned.  To  encourage  civil  servants 
•  to  develop  a  broad,  national  perspective,  he 
plans  to  make  it  much  easier  for  them  to 
move  from  one  agency  to  another. 

According  to  reports,  he  plans  a  master 
civU  service  roster  of  higher  grade  adminis- 
trators. Agency  heads  needing  to  fill  new 
or  vacant  posts  would  be  required  to  consult 
the  roster  to  aid  them  In  choosing  the  most 
competent  men  available,  even  though  they 
may  be  from  other  agencies. 

Although  many  top  Government  officials 
even  now  shift  from  agency  to  agency  in 
the  course  of  events,  the  President's  plan 
would  presumably  encourage  much  more 
moving  about.  Would  such  shifting  simply 
mean  the  transference  of  narrow  allegiances 
from  one  department  to  another?  Is  it  worth 
sacriflcing  long  years  of  specialized  experi- 
ence? We  believe  It  worth  experimenting  to 
find  out  the  answers. 

Other  promising  ideas  for  broadening  the 
experience  and  outlook  of  career  men  in 
Federal  service  include  seminars  with  leaders 
In  business,  labor,  and  education;  brief 
periods  of  work  In  private  Industry  and  in 
State  or  local  government;  advanced  grad- 
uate work  in  broad  areas  of  interest;  and 
career  systems  for  Government  service  pro- 
fessional men,  such  as  lawyers,  whereby  they 
might  move  from  agency  to  agency  with 
comparative  ease  as  the  need  arises  to  utilize 
their  specialized  skills. 

Recent  Presidents  have  called  for  more 
men  of  broader  vision  and  allegiance  in  the 
ranks  of  Government  service.  We  welcome 
all  practical  steps  to  develop  and  encourage 
such  men. 


Veterans'  Administration  Voluntary 
Service  20th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week.  Washington  Is  hosting  the 
1966  meeting  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration National  Volimtary  Service  Ad- 
visory Committee.  I  would  like  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  planned  observ- 
ance of  the  20th  anniversary  of  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration  voluntary  service 
program  by  presenting  the  following 
tribute  to  all  who  have  given  so  gen- 
erously of  their  time  and  energy  in  order 
that  our  deserving  veterans  might  be 
comforted. 

The  20th  anniversary  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  voluntary  service  pro- 
gram of  community  volunteer  participa- 
tion In  the  care  and  treatment  of  vet- 
eran-patients will  be  observed  in  April 
of  this  year.  The  official  observance  will 
be  in  conjunction  with  the  April  18  to  20 
meeting  of  the  NaUonal  VA  Voluntary 
Service  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 


representatives  of  42  national  voluntary 
organizations. 

Volunteers  and  officials  of  the  partici- 
pating voluntary  organizations  and  VA 
staff  throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting  which  wUl 
include  special  sessions  of  interest  for 
all  attending  groups.  In  addition  to 
commemorating  the  20th  birthday  of  VA 
voluntary  service  the  various  groups  will 
explore  mutual  problems  and  attempt  to 
develop  ways  and  means  for  providing 
more  effective  service  and  leadership  In 
the  program  on  behalf  of  veteran 
patients. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be  a 
dramatization  of  "The  VAVS  Story" 
which  presents  the  program  as  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  volimteers  and  offi- 
cials of  the  participating  organizations 
and  hospital  staff. 

Another  feature  will  be  a  luncheon 
honoring  organizations  and  their  repre- 
sentatives who  attended  the  first  plan- 
ning meeting  on  April  8,  1946,  which  led 
to  the  birth  of  the  official  VA  voluntary 
service  plan.  The  guest  speaker  will  be 
Brig.  Gen.  F.  R.  Kerr,  who  served  as  the 
first  chairman  of  the  National  VAVS 
Committee. 

Other  highlights  include  the  presen- 
tation of  national  commendations  by 
W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  to  the  heads  of  the  42  national 
organizations  on  the  national  committee 
in  appreciation  of  their  organizations' 
volunteer  assistance  in  the  medical  pro- 
grL..Ti  over  the  years;  an  evening  devoted 
to  individual  meetings  of  the  42  national 
organizations;  presentations  by  the  VA's 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  W.  J. 
Driver  and  the  Chief  Medical  Director, 
Dr.  H.  M.  Engle;  and  a  patriotic  pro- 
gram by  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band. 

The  voluntary  service  program  which 
Is  being  commemorated  has  experienced 
dynamic  growth  and  development  in  its 
two  decades  of  existence.  Currently,  a 
monthly  average  of  approximately  108,- 
000  citizen  volimteers  are  providing  over 
8  million  hours  of  service  to  sick  and  dis- 
abled veterans  each  year  In  VA's  165 
hospitals.  They  also  serve  In  VA's  out- 
patient clinics,  day  treatment  centers, 
and  nursing  home  care  imlts,  and  in  the 
community  to  help  discharge  veteran- 
patients  make  successful  adjustments  to 
home  and  community. 

The  volimteers,  who  range  from  teen- 
agers   to     octogenarians,     are     warm- 
hearted men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity serving  those  who  served.    Each 
is  prized  for  his  own  particular  contri- 
bution which  might  be  the  enthusiasm 
and  buoyancy  of  youth  or  the  skUl  and 
wisdom  of  the  older  or  retired  persons. 
Because  they  have  time  to  serve  and  the 
desire  to  continue  purposeful   activity, 
retired  and  older  citizens  have  found  a 
proniinent  place  in  VA  voluntary  service 
The  volunteers  are  welcomed  in  the 
VA  as  highly  valued  members  of  the 
hospital  team.    Under  the  supervision  of 
the  medical  staff  they  perform  assigned 
duties  and  can  be  found  everywhere  in 
VA's  hospitals,  supplementing  and  ex- 
tending the  work  of  the  staff.    Their  ef- 
forts not  only  make  It  possible  to  extend 
and  expand  services  and  program*,  bat 
also  result  In  improved  quality  of  care 
and  treatment  for  veteran-patients. 
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Volunteers  give  of  themselves  in  this 
program  of  service  to  those  in  need 
They  receive  no  salaries  or  wages.  The 
youth  volunteers  learn  about  medical  and 
allied  fields  and  become  interested  in 
health  careers.  AU  of  the  volunteers  wit- 
ness remarkable  recoveries  and  rehabiU- 
tatlons  by  patients.  They  find  In  this 
reclaiming  of  human  lives  challenge 
worthy  of  their  best  efforts.  The  knowl- 
edge that  they,  as  members  of  the  hos- 
pital team,  play  a  vital  part  In  the  recov- 
ery and  rehabilitation  of  the  patient  is 
their  basic  reward  and  source  of  deep 
personal  satisfactions. 

Of  particular  significance  is  the  place- 
ment of  the  voluntary  service  program 
in  the  office  of  the  hospital  chief  of  staff 
thereby  assuring  top  medical  leadership 
and  guidance  for  the  participation  of  cit- 
izen volunteers.  At  the  national  level 
the  service  is  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Oreon 
K.  Timm,  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor for  Professional  Services,  who  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  National  VAVS  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The  voluntary  service  staff  which  di- 
rects and  guides  this  nationwide  volun- 
tary service  program  is  headed  by  James 
H.  Parke,  who  served  as  the  principal  - 
architect  and  developer  of  the  VAVS 
plans  which  has  won  the  blessing  and 
support  of  the  Nations  leading  national 
welfare,  service,  and  veterans  organiza- 
tions. 


Men  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    N«W    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  more  and 
more  Americans  are  killed  In  Vietnam, 
American  citizens  are  asking  fundamen- 
tal questions  about  the  war.  They  ask 
what  we  are  fighting  for  and  they  ques- 
tion what  the  Vietnamese  themselves 
desire. 

In  his  splendid  series  of  articles  In 
the  New  York  Post,  which  I  Inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  earlier  In 
this  session  of  Congress,  Peter  Hamlll  put 
these  Issues  very  sharply  Indeed. 

In  his  column  of  April  10,  he  squares 
the  death  of  an  American  sergeant 
Cleveland  Poster,  with  the  Buddhist  and 
student  demonstrations.  He  further 
points  out  the  Increasing  concern  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  about  a 
policy  which  raises  more  questions  than 
it  answers. 

His  column  follows : 

Mkn  Da 


(By  Pete  HamlU) 

The  man's  name  was  Cleveland  Foster,  and 
last  we^c  in  the  37th  year  of  his  life,  he 
Buddenly  became  a  metnory.  He  had  spent 
most  of  his  adult  Ufe  rolling  across  the  face 
of  the  earth,  but  he  was  gone  for  good 
finally,  and  FWday,  talking  to  a  stranger,  hia 
mother  could  only  summon  fragments  of 
tbe  man  who  was  her  son. 

"Ifs  so  hard  to  remember,"  she  said.  "I 
mean,  I  remember,  you  know,  but  I  can  only 
remember  little  things.  Just  bits  and  piece* 
and  Uttla  things." 


Si- 
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8be  remembered  a  boy.  moeUy.  There 
was  a  boy  who  played  sUckbaU  on  the  streets, 
a  young  stranger  with  sad  eyes,  who  would 
come  home  In  the  evening  and  celebrate  the 
wonders  of  Coney  kl&nd.  "He  liked  the  ex- 
citement, the  UghU  and  all."  said  Mrs. 
Magle  White,  the  boy's  mother,  who  Uvea 
now  at  90  Clifton  Place  In  Brooklyn.  "And 
be  loved  the  Dodgers.  Ob.  did  he  love  those 
Dodgers." 

She  rememberee  the  day  of  pain  and  agony 
when  he  was  bom.  and  she  remembered 
watching  him  learn  to  walk,  and  then  the 
'bones  lengthening  In  hla  legs  and  the  muscle 
wrapping  Itself  around  the  lean  boy's  frame. 
He  was  a  student  at  Bftstem  District  High 
School,  and  when  he  dropped  out.  his  mother 
letnembered,  she  worried  about  whether  he 
would  JuBt  drift  through  life.  For  a  year 
after  the  end  of  World  War  11.  he  did  odd 
Jobs,  and  bung  around  with  bis  friends,  and 
then  one  morning  at  the  end  of  1949.  he 
joined  the  Army. 

"He  was  gonna  make  It  a  career."  Mrs. 
White  said.  "Brother — that's  what  we  called 
him — thought  that  the  Army  would  be  a 
good  way  to  spend  his  life,  and  I  was  happy 
for  him." 

She  dldnt  see  much  of  him  after  that. 
He  traveled  around  the  earth  and  the  coun- 
try, to  Germany,  to  Japan  three  times,  to 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  to  Korea.  "He  even 
liked  Korea."  she  said.  "He  wasn't  In  the 
fighting  there.  He  always  said  he  was  Just 
lucky,  that  he  was  one  of  the  people  God 
looked  after." 

Sotnewbere  along  the  way  he  became  a 
radio  operator,  acquired  staff  sergeants 
stripes,  was  married  and  was  separated.  "It's 
bard  to  be  married."  hla  mother  said,  "when 
you  spend  so  much  time  away." 

Then  last  year  he  was  sent  to  Vietnam. 
He  was  with  the  Ist  Cavalry,  which  has  been 
doing  the  heaviest  flghting  In  that  war.  and 
he  was  stationed  at  the  great  sprawling  base 
of  Anh  Khe  In  the  central  highlands.  He 
wrote  to  his  mother  that  there  was  nothing 
to  worry  about,  that  danger  was  all  around, 
but  that  he  wasnt  In  It.  He  was  lying,  of 
course.  If  you  are  In  Vietnam,  and  you  .ire 
with  the  Ist  Cavalry,  and  your  job  Is  to 
carry  60  pounds  of  radio  equipment  on  your 
back  as  you  flounder  through  rice  paddles, 
you  are  In  terrible  danger. 

So  last  Tuesday,  there  should  have  been 
no  surprise  when,  at  a  few  minutes  after 
7  In  the  morning,  a  young  Army  lieu- 
tenant came  to  the  apartment  at  90  Clifton 
Place.  He  talked  very  quietly,  and  very 
politely,  and  he  told  Mrs.  Maggie  White  that 
her  son  had  been  killed  In  the  defense  of  his 
ctwintry. 

"I  just  felt  numb."  Mrs.  Wlilte  said,  "I 
couldn't  believe  It,  because  you  don't  think 
It's  ever  gonna  stop  just  like  that.  Just  so 
simple  like  that.     But  It  did." 

And  that  was  It.  There  were  no  sad 
parades  marching  down  Clifton  Place  to 
mourn  ClevelazMl  Foster  with  the  rattle  of  a 
military  drum.  There  were  no  gilded  statues 
rising  on  the  streets  of  Bedford  Stuyveeant, 
no  obits  In  the  Times,  no  ballads  struck,  no 
tears  shed  by  strangers.  Cleveland  Foster 
was  anonymous,  and  he  died  anonymously  In 
a  sinkhole  of  a  country. 

"He  was  planning  on  getting  a  good  home 
and  a  good  job."  his  mother  said.  "In 
December  be  would  have  had  20  years  In,  and 
he  was  coming  out  with  a  pension.  He  was 
looking  forward  to  It." 

While  Cleveland  Foster  was  dying,  the  stu- 
dents of  South  Vietnam  and  those  marvelous 
peace  lovers,  the  Buddhists,  were  rolling 
tbrough  the  streets  of  Danang  and  Saigon, 
scrssmlng  and  burning  property  and  batter- 
ing kMM  Americans. 

And  the  Government  of  our  country  con- 
tinued to  deceive  the  mothers  of  Its  children. 
They  continued  to  push  the  fiction  that  men 
like  Cleveland  Foster  were  dying  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  the  evils  of  oocununlsm. 


that  they  were  dying  In  defense  of  their 
country. 

There  Is  no  one  In  the  Government  who 
will  say  that  the  war  might  be  a  blunder, 
and  that  we  are  committing  ourselves  every 
day  to  a  deeper  and  longer  land  war  In  Asia. 
We  are  losing  our  allies,  we  are  losing  our 
young  men.  we  are  losing  the  fortune  which 
helped  make  us  a  great  Nation,  and  now  even 
the  citizens  of  the  country  we  are  supposed 
to  be  defending  are  screaming  at  us  In  the 
streets. 

We  reply  to  all  this  by  announcing  that 
we  are  winning  the  war  and  that  170.000 
more  men  are  on  their  way.  All  year,  young 
Army  lieutenants  will  be  knocking  on  strange 
doors  to  tell  people  like  Mrs.  Maggie  White 
that  a  young  man  had  been  killed  In  defense 
of  his  country.  And  women  like  Mrs.  White 
will  say.  as  she  did  Friday,  "I  just  don't  xxn- 
derstand  that  Vietnam.  What  are  we  over 
there  for?" 

About  this  war,  we  are  still  getting  more 
questions  than  answers.  Except,  of  course, 
from  the  dead. 


Buffalo's  Legal  Aid  Bareaa  Gives  Impetas 
<  to  War  on  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF   KXW   TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleaRues  an  article  by  Pete  Bowles  In 
the  February  21  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
This  article  describes  the  vitally  im- 
portant role  In  Buffalo's  war  on  poverty 
being  played  by  a  project  to  provide  legal 
services  to  the  poor. 

Buffalo's  legal  services  project  got  un- 
derway early  this  year  through  an  OEO 
grant  of  $106,162.  The  response  of  the 
residents  of  Buffalo's  impoverished 
neighborhoods  to  this  new  program  is 
most  heartening.  The  project  director, 
Mr.  Albert  J.  Fitzglbbons,  says: 

The  goal  of  the  legal  program  In  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  to  either  create,  awaken,  or 
renew  the  spirit  of  self-respect. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

Insert  Mr.  Bowles'  article  in  the  Record: 

Tmc  Lxgal  Am  BiTmEAU  Hoj>s  Poor  FAicn.iES 

Emjot  Szu'-Rispsct 

(By  Pete  Bowles) 

Poverty  oftentimes  eats  away  a  persmi's 
self-respect. 

It  causes  a  family  to  pay  980  a  month  for 
an  apartment  that  has  Inadequate  heat  and 
broken  windows. 

It  compels  a  man  to  buy  a  television  set  on 
credit  for  three  times  Its  value. 

It  discoiurages  a  woRian  from  walking  into 
a  first-class  store. 

It  keeps  a  worker  from  standing  up  to  an 
employer  who  Is  slow  In  paying  bis  wages. 

Now  a  legal  adviser  has  stepped  Into  the 
poverty  areas  to  help  rekindle  self-respect. 

The  Legal  Aid  Bureau,  contracted  by  the 
Community  action  organization,  has  set 
tip  offices  In  two  neighborhoods  and  plans  to 
open  two  more  soon. 

coNornoNn)  to  povniTT 

"The  goal  of  the  legal  program  In  the  war 
on  poverty  is  to  either  create,  awaken,  or  re- 
new the  spint  of  self-respect,"  said  Albert  J. 
Fltaglbbons,  project  director  ot  the  legal 
program. 


"People  of  poverty  pockets  become  so  ac- 
customed to  being  trod  upon  they  become 
conditioned  to  poverty  as  a  way  of  life.  And 
their  children  become  conditioned  to  poverty. 

"We  want  to  help  them  aspire  to  a  better 
way  of  life  so  they  will  demand  more  through 
their  earnings  and  efforts. 

"We  want  to  help  them  become  aware  of 
whatever  bargaining  power  may  be  theirs," 
he  said. 

KXED    IS    VnUFIZS 

Since  the  opening  the  first  of  the  year  of 
legal  offices  at  367  Niagara  Street  and  281 
Ridge  Road.  Lackawanna,  some  50  persons 
have  sought  legal  aid. 

"The  response  has  been  very  satisfactory," 
said  Mr.  Fitzglbbons.  "It  verifies  the  need 
for  these  offices." 

The  bureau  anticipates  a  larger  volume 
of  business  with  the  opening  of  neighbor- 
hood offices  in  the  Masten  and  ElUcott  dls- 
trlcU. 

The  Legal  Air  Bureau,  SIO  Walbrldge 
Building,  Is  providing  the  same  services  it 
always  has  since  it  was  founded  here  in  1912. 

But  through  the  poverty  program.  It  is 
going  directly  to  the  people  who  need  its 
services. 

NOT    A    CITEAWAT 

"Our  services  are  much  more  accessible  to 
these  people."  said  Mr.  Fitzglbbons.  "It  Is 
a  financial  effort  for  many  of  them  to  get 
downtown." 

Mr.  Fitzglbbons  Is  quick  to  point  out  the 
bureau  la  not  a  "giveaway"  program  for 
people  who  can  afford  legal  counseling. 

"There  were  some  in  the  target  areas  who 
thought  they  could  get  free  legal  services," 
he  said.  "We  can't  sabotage  private  prac- 
titioners." 

"Sometimes  people  confuse  us  with  the 
bar  association,"  he  said.  "It's  just  a  case 
of  not  knowing  where  to  go  for  a  lav^yer. 
We  refer  them  to  the  lawyer  reference  serv- 
ice of  the  Erie  Covmty  Bar  Association." 

EXPERIENCED    MEN    ASSIST 

Scope  of  the  work  of  the  neighborhood 
centers  relates  to  civil  law  problems.  Per- 
sons needing  defense  attorneys  In  criminal 
cases  are  tent  to  the  three  public  defenders 
of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Fitzglbbons  said  the  cases  are  not 
unusual  and  deal  mostly  with  domestic  re- 
lations. 

Some  of  the  cases  involve  collection  of 
wages,  landlord-tenant  disputes,  inquiries  on 
social  security,  and  veterans  dlsabUlty  bene- 
fits, reinstating  of  welfare  checks,  and  en- 
forcement of  support  payments. 

Experienced  lawyers  man  the  neighbor- 
hood centers — Salvatore  A.  Ballacchlno  at 
the  Niagara  Street  office  and  Robert  T. 
Roslnskl  In  Lackawanna. 

SEEK    NEICKBORHOOD    AIDS 

Each  office  Is  looking  for  a  neighborhood 
aid  who  has  these  qualifications: 

1.  He  Is  in  need  of  employment. 

2.  He  Is  the  head  of  a  normal  family  who 
Is  willing  to  work  at  the  business  of  helping 
people. 

Mr.  Fltsglbbons  believes  residents  of  the 
poverty  areas  are  better  served  with  lawyers 
Involved  In  the  legal  aid  work. 

"They  are  not  getting  secondhand  serv- 
ice," he  said. 

"Traditionally  lawyers  handled  the  prob- 
lems of  the  rich,  middle  Income,  and  poor," 
he  said.  "But  with  the  high  cost  of  operat- 
ing a  law  office  It  has  become  more  and  more 
difficult  lor  the  private  practitioner  to  give 
as  much  attention  to  those  who  cannot  pay 
a  fee." 

ntST    LECTTTHE    NEXT    TtTESDAT 

The  legal  fight  against  poverty  is  being 
supported  by  the  United  Fund,  which  Is  un- 
derwriting the  10-percent  local  share  of  the 
9118,000  program,  and  the  bar  association. 

To  Implement  the  program,  the  bar  is  do- 
nating the  services  of  attorneys  to  conduct 
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lectures  and  courses  on  the  Individual's 
rights.  It  is  the  first  bar  association  in  the 
State  to  organize  a  lecture  pn-ogram. 

The  first  lecture  on  consumer  buying  and 
finance  and  municipal  housing  will  be  held 
next  Tuesday  evening  in  St.  Brlgld's  Church, 
397  Louisiana  Street. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
Code  ok  Laws  or  thb  United  States 
Title  44,  Section  181.  Concrkssionai. 
Record;   arrangement,  sTTUt.  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolut  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port  of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the  close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  S  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tmj:  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illos- 
T«ATioNs,  maps,  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20 
1938,  c.  630,   :  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record.— The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided.  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6^4 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shaU  be  printed  In 
e-polnt  type.  No  Itellc  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
•aid  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  U 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  pubUcation  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnUhed. -ProolB  at   "leave   to 


print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  ftir- 
nished  the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publlcaUon  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings  the 
Public  Printer  wUl  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  thne:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days 
unless  othervrtse  ordered  by  the  committee' 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shaU  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  publUhed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  ribmltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  poesible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  in  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shaU  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

This  nUe  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
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the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  hU  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shaU  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  rettim 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressionai, 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shaU  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


LAWS   RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shaU  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
Uve  department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  prlnUng  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  secUon  re- 
lating to  estimates  ahaU  apply  to  reports  or 
doctiments  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U,S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  whTOi 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shaU  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  UUe  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  pltis  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shaU  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment MWlcatlons  under  such  regulations 
as  ShaU  beHgreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  tlUe  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


SENATORS  WITH  RESIDENCES 

IN  WASHINGTON 

Omcx  Address:   Senate  Office  Building, 

Waohlngtoo.  D.C. 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 
Vice  President  Bubert  H.  Humphrey 

AlXen.  George  D..  Vt 

Allott.  Gordon,  Colo 

Anderson.     Clinton     P,     6  Wesley  Circle 

JV.  Hex. 

Bartlett.  K.  L..  Alaska 

Bass.   Roes,   Tenn 

Bayh,  Birch  E.,  Ind 

Bennett.  Wallace  P..  Utah.. 

Bible,  Alan,  Nev 

Boggs.  J.  Caleb,  Del 

Brewster.  Daniel  B..  Md 1337  33d  St. 

Burdtck.      Quentln      N.. 

N.  Dak. 

Byrd,  Harry  P..  Jr..  Va 

Byrd.  Robert  C  ,  W.  Va 

Cannon.  Howard  W..  Nev 
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Reprieve  on  Tax   Increase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEL  CUWSON 

or  CAUroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
editorial  appeared  in  the  Sunday,  April 
17,  Los  Angeles  Times  commenting  on 
the  latest  readings  from  the  Federal  eco- 
nomic thermostat.  I  commend  this  dis- 
cussion to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  reasonable  conclusions  drawn 
from  present  trends,  and  for  the  closing 
sound  recommendations.  The  editorial 
follows : 

BxPBiEVE  OH  Tax  Increase 
Now  that  nearly  50  major  companies  have 
pledged  that  they  will  trim  their  own  capital 
spending  plans  to  help  stop  Inflation,  the 
Johnson  administration  is  putting  off  a 
decision  on  new  taxes. 

Under  the  circumstances,  such  a  delay 
seems  wise. 

President  Johnson  and  his  advisers  have 
resisted  right  along  the  argument  that  prices 
are  rising  fast  enough  to  warrant  Imposing 
higher  Income  taxes  on  corporations  and 
Individuals.   >• 

In  recent  weeks,  whUe  continuing  to  insist 
that  Inflation  has  not  yet  arrived,  the  ad- 
ministration has  8topi>ed  pretending  that  It 
Is  not  a  threat.  Mr.  Johnson  has  Indicated 
that  a  tax  increase  will  be  requested  If  the 
pressures  on  prices  get  out  of  hand. 

There  has  been  conriderable  speculation 
that  a  decision  on  whether  to  go  tor  higher 
taxes  might  be  made  late  this  month.  Now, 
however,  the  day  of  decision  has  been  pushed 
further  Into  the  future. 

A  major  factor  is  the  heartening  response 
of  American  business  leaders  to  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  request,  at  a  White  Hotise 
dinner  2  weeks  ago,  that  they  cut  back  spend- 
ing plans  for  plant  expansion  and  equipment. 
Almost  60  board  chairmen  and  company 
presidents  have  already  promised  Mr.  Johnson 
In  writing  that  they  will  comply.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  voluntary  restraint  will  help  bring 
supply  and  demand  back  Into  balance  by 
reducing  the  number  of  customers  waiting  in 
line  to  buy  industrial  goods. 

A  second  soiirce  of  encouragement  Is  the 
leveling  off  of  food  prices,  which  Increased 
•  1  percent  during  the  year  ending  last  Feb- 
ruary. ExperU  now  predict  that  the  price 
tags  on  food  will  drop  an  average  of  2  percent 
during  the  remainder  of  1966. 

Obviously,  taxes  should  not  be  raised  until 
there  is  a  clear  need,  and  neither  Congress 
nor  the  public  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  wait-and-see  policy. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  far  too  early  tor  any 
euphoric  assumptions  that  the  problem  Is 
behind  us.    Because  It  Isn't. 

First,  of  course,  there  are  the  uncertainties 
raised  by  the  Vietnam  war  Itself — spending 
lor  which  Is  feeding  the  pressures  for  higher 
prices. 

Beyond  that,  a  survey  by  the  McGraw-HlU 
Co.  shows  that  businessmen  have  expanded 
their  equipment-buying  plans  by  »8  blUlon 
over  original  estimates.  The  study  was  made 
before    the   voluntary   pledges   of   restraint 
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were  made  to  the  President,  but  it  raises 
doubts  as  to  whether  capital  spending  ac- 
tually can  be  held  to  anything  like  a  non- 
Inflationary  level. 

It  should  be  noted.  In  this  regard,  that  the 
business  community's  willingness  to  coop- 
erate is  based  on  the  condition  that  the 
Federal  Government  will  exercise  some 
spending  restraint  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  already  asked  his  ranking 
bureaucrats  to  trim  over  $1  billion  out  of 
this  year's  spending  plans.  There  Is  con- 
siderable skepticism — and  not  only  among 
Republicans  anxious  to  campaign  on  the  In- 
flation Issue — that  even  this  modest  cut  will 
actually  be  made. 

If  Inflation  does  in  fact  approach  dan- 
gerous proportions,  higher  taxes  are  vastly 
preferable  to  direct  Government  controls  over 
wages,  prices,  and  consumer  credit. 

Congress,  In  that  event,  should  follow  the 
course  already  indicated  by  the,  administra- 
tion— that  is,  an  across-the-board  Increase 
of  6  to  7  percent  in  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate Income  tax  rates. 

The  lawmakers  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  tinker  now  with  the  Ux  structure  Itself. 
No  doubt  some  basic  reforms  are  needed, 
but  the  subject  is  far  too  complicated  to  be 
handled  sensibly  In  an  emergency  tax 
measure. 

Last  but  not  least,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  any  eventual  tax  increase  will 
not  help  combat  inflation  anyway  If  the 
Government  Just  turns  aroiuid  and  spends 
the  money  back  Into  circulation.  To  have 
an  antl-lnflatlonary  Impact,  the  extra 
revenue  would  have  to  be  squirreled  away  by 
the  Treasury  and  applied  against  the  deficit. 


Military  Recognition  of  Dangers  Involved 
in  Withdrawal  From  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
newspapers  and  other  communications 
media  are  full  of  accounts  of  vocal  mi- 
norities who  oppose  UJS.  policy  in  Viet- 
nam. The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  recognize  the  necessity  of  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  and  our  military 
confrontation  with  the  Communist 
forces  there.  Our  military  people  are 
generally  quiet  on  the  issue,  but  it  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  to  me  that  the  mili- 
tary recognizes  the  danger  which  would 
ensud>  frmn  a  withdrawal  and  stands 
ready  to  cwnmit  itself  to  the  defense  of 
the  principles  of  the  free  world. 

There  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  letter  from  an  Air  Force  technical 
sergeant.  Sergeant  Gerard  R.  Eder,  writ- 
ten to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  letter  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to 
the  feelings  of  the  enlisted  men  who  have 
been  in  Vietnam  or  who  at  any  time  may 
be  cailed  upon  to  serve  their  country  in 


Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Hainesport.  N.J. 
February  23,  1966. 
President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter in  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to 
spare  a  few  moments  from  your  busy  sched- 
ule to  read  it.  I  pray,  also,  that  vou  are 
being  deluged  with  thousands  of  "similar 
letters. 

I  know  you  have  seen  the  draft  card  burn- 
ers, the  placard  wavers,  the  so-called  mothers 
clamoring.  "Bring  the  boys  home."  I  know 
too  that  the  situation  In  Vietnam  has  cost 
you  many  sleepless  nights,  and  your 
decisions  concerning  that  tiny  nation,  and 
its  struggle  to  remain  free,  have  only 
been  made  after  countless  hours  of  careful 
coi^slderaUon. 

I  hope,  sir.  to  be  able  to  afford  you  some 
smaU  measure  of  comfort  In  the  wake  of 
these  decisions.  I  feel  I  can  speak  for  thou- 
sands of  American  servicemen,  for  Viet- 
nam Is  frequently  discussed  by  GI's  all  over 
the  world.  I  have  listened  to,  and  partic- 
ipated in.  many  of  these  discussions.  A  re- 
view of  these  discussions  reveals  these  gen- 
eral viewpoints.  Our  Nation  has  a  moral 
obligation  to  aid  our  friends  in  time  of 
need.  America's  servicemen  would  And  It 
difficult  to  face  our  brother  servicemen  from 
allied  nations,  if  we  adopt  a  policy  of  aban- 
doning our  friends  In  times  of  crisis  We 
realize  that  our  beliefs  concerning  Vietnam 
cotUd  well  cost  us  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears  " 
We  are  ready  to  pay  that  price,  for  we  also 
realize  that  freedom  Is  never  bought  cheaply. 
You.  sir,  ask  that  we  place  our  lives  on 
the  line  In  Vietnam.  Our  forefathers  were 
asked  to  step  forward  In  the  cause  of  free- 
dom In  the  past.  They  hesitated  not,  thus 
our  Nation  Is  free  today.  Now  It  Is  our  turn 
to  step  forward  to  Join  them,  this  we  do 
with  pride.  This.  Mr.  President  is  the  vrtce 
of  your  8ei;vlcemen. 

To  those  who  o^^ose  our  stand  in  Vietnam 
I  can  say  only  this.  To  ttuTi  our  backs  on 
our  allies  in  Vietnam  would  make  us  no 
less  despicable  than  a  man  who  would  turn 
his  back  when  he  saw  a  friend  being  as- 
saulted by  thugs.  You  say  our  President 
asks  us  to  risk  our  lives  In  Vietnam  this  is 
true,  and  this  we  will  do.  You  aak  us  to 
deny  our  friends,  when  they  need  us  the 
most— we  prefer  to  emulate  another  man 
In  another  time,  who  suffered  and  died  for 
his  friends.  Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  his 
name,  It  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Mr.  President,  sleep  weU  tonight.  The 
true  Americans,  the  patriots,  are  no  less 
ready  to  fight  for  freedom  In  1966  than  they 
were  In  1776.  They  are  no  lees  ready  to 
suffer  for  that  cause  now  than  they  were 
when  they  suffered  through  a  bitter  winter 
In  Valley  Forge.  They  will  be  no  less  vic- 
torious today  than  they  were  when  General 
Howe  stnrendered  his  sword  to  General 
Washington. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

T.  Sgt.  Gerard  R.  Eder, 
2017th  Communications  Squadron  {AFCS) . 
McGXTiRjE  Am  Force  Base,  NJ. 
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Rob«rtsoa  ea  Yietaam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or    VIXCIMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apr  a  19. 1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  Honorable  A.  Willis  Robertson,  ad- 
dressed the  Peninsula  Chapter  of  the  As- 
sociation oif  the  UjS.  Army  at  Fort  Mon- 
roe. Va.  He  eloquently  explained  some 
of  the  problems  that  face  us  In  the  war  in 
southeast  Asia  and  set  forth  some  of  the 
lessons  which  we  should  have  learned  as 
a  result  of  our  experiences  In  Vietnam. 
It  was  a  forceful  and  Interesting  speecb 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
our  colleagues,  and  I  Include  it  with  my 
remarlcs  In  the  Ricord. 

Subsequent  to  the  Senator's  address,  a 
very  splendid  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Dally  Press  of  Ne»T>ort  News.  Va..  and  I 
also  Include  it  in  the  Rjecord. 

The  address  and  article  follow :         ^ 

RSKAULS    or    SCNATO*    A.    WiLLIS    ROBESTSON, 

Dkmockat  or  Vixcinia.  at  the  Spring  Mxxt- 

INO    or    TH«    VnUUNLA    PlNlMSXTLA    CHAPTm, 

or   TK*    Association    or  the   VS.   A&ttr. 
OmcKBS  Ci.n«.  Fort  Monkok.  Va..  Apsn.  15. 

It  U  an  honor  and  a  coveted  privilege  to 
address  the  Virginia  Peninsula  Chapter  of 
tb«  Aaaoclatlon  of  the  U.S.  Army,  not  only 
b«caiu*  you  have  made  me  feet  so  welcome. 
but  because,  aa  a  World  War  I  doughboy.  I 
feel  that  I  am  one  of  you.  The  principles 
and  Ideals  which  you  espouse  are  the  pre- 
cepts to  which  I  subscribe. 

X  wish  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about  our 
defense  posture  and  the  lessons  we  can  learn 
from  the  conflict  In  Vietnam. 

Sine*  April  19,  1T75 — the  day  after  Paul 
Revere  warned  the  coxintryside — the  Army 
has  participated  In  99  principal  wars,  cam- 
paigns, expeditions,  and  other  disturbances. 
\tp  to  the  time  of  World  War  II.  The  Korean 
war  made  It  an  even  hundred. 

In  other  words,  our  Armed  Forces  can  ex- 
pect to  be  called  upon  approximately  every 
3  years  In  order  to  protect  our  American  way 
of  Ufe. 

Today  we  are  engaged  In  another  major 
conflict  and  under  very  adverse  circum- 
stances. We  are  fighting  In  disease- ridden 
■wamps  without  either  the  alUe:  or  the  sup- 
port of  the  local  people  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled. In  fact,  If  a  new  civilian  government 
be  established  in  South  Vietnam  which  Is 
hostile  to  us  and  asks  us  to  withdraw.  I  think 
we  should  do  ao. 

I  recognize  the  threat  of  communism  to 
the  entire  free  world  and  think  we  should 
unite  with  friends  of  freedom  to  resist  ag- 
greaslon.  But  I  do  not  think  that  South 
Vietnam  was  the  proper  plaoe  to  make  our 
stand,  and  In  March  of  1964  I  sent  a  detailed 
statement  of  my  reasons  to  the  White  House, 
ainoe  then  some  300.000  American  fighting 
men  have  been  comnxltted.  Today  our  Issue 
Is:  How  can  we  get  them  home  and  stUl 
honor  our  commitments? 

However.  I  do  not  Intend  to  address  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future  In  that  ooafUct. 
Rather,  I  wUl  tpeak  to  the  certainties  of  the 
moment — the  clear  lessons  we  can  learn  from 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

One  of  the  leesons  of  Vietnam  is  the  truism 
that  a  state  of  preparedness  is  the  price  of 
liberty.  At  times,  because  of  seeming  relaxa- 
tion of  Oommunlet  nUlltancy.  we  are  In- 
clined to  hope  that  they  hare  given  up  their 


obsession  for  ultimate  world  domination. 
We  tend  to  dismiss  the  repeated  utterances 
of  Russian  leaders  epitomized  by  Khrushchev 
when  he  said.  "We  will  bury  you." 

But  because  we  are  a  peace-loving  nation, 
we  find  It  hard  to  accept  the  fact  that  we 
must  continually  keep  our  muskets  ready 
and  our  powder  dry. 

In  World  War  I.  In  World  War  H,  and  in 
the  Korean  war.  when  we  were  Immediately 
forced  to  call  on  our  Reserve  componenu.  we 
found  it  necssary  to  prepare  ourselves  for 
the  needs  of  the  moment  after  these  wars 
had  begun. 

There  are  Indications  today  that,  except 
In  obvious  matters,  we  again  are  being  con- 
tent to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  moment 
Instead  of  the  contingencies  of  the  future 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  DeXeoiie 
may  have  suffered  because  of  other  national 
interests.  The  war  on  poverty,  for  example, 
has  been  considered  by  many  as  great  an 
emergency  as  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  bow  the 
defense  budget  suffered.  Last  July,  during 
hearings  by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, It  became  obvious  to  our  members 
that  the  sums  being  requested  would  not 
be  adequate,  because  thf  budget  had  not 
taken  the  buildup  In  Vietnam  Into  con- 
sideration. 

Defense  witnesses  were  actually  testify- 
ing on  requests  for  fluids  which  they  knew 
woiUd  be  utilized,  not  for  the  Items  under 
discussion,  but  to  replenish  moneys  drawn 
off  under  transfer  authority  from  certain 
accounts  to  meet  urgent  war  needs. 

The  conimlttee  urged  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  reexamine  its  requirements  and  to 
submit  a  request  for  the  additional  sums 
required  to  accelerate  preparedness. 

Finally,  a  request  for  an  additional  91.7 
billion  was  presented  and  quickly  approved. 
Following  up  this  action,  the  Department, 
in  January,  requested  an  additional  $13.1 
billion  and  the  Congress  provided  the  full 
amount.  The  vote  In  the  Senate  was  86  to 
3.  Thus,  the  Congress  not  only  supports 
the  defense  requests  but.  on  occasion,  finds 
It  necessary  to  prod  the  Department  to  pro- 
vide a  more  adequate  defense. 

One  such  area  Is  In  trained  manpower. 
In  part,  this  difficulty  arises  from  the  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  administration  not  to 
call  up  our  Reserve  forces,  but  to  rely  on 
enlistments  and  the  draft  to  fill  our  In- 
creased requirements.  I  will  not  argue  the 
wisdom  of  this,  but  I  wUl  argue  that  a  policy 
which  requires  the  Immediate  acceleration 
of  the  draft  or  the  callup  of  the  Reserves 
during  practically  every  International  crisis 
may  well  limit  the  flexibility  of  our  forces 
which  may  be  required  at  any  time. 

The  Congress,  and  more  particularly  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.-  for  a 
number  of  years  opposed  the  cutback  In 
military  personnel.  We  also  tirged  that  the 
size  of  our  Reserve  forces  be  maintained 
despite  Defense  Department  opposition.  To 
preserve  that  strength,  we  repeatedly  placed 
a  floor  under  the  Army  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  to  prevent  their  being  reduced.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  were  It  not  for  the  action 
taken  by  our  committee  only  last  August, 
the  Army  Reserve  would  have  been  com- 
pletely liquidated  as  paid  drill  units. 

The  lesson  Is  obvious.  We  cannot  always 
hope  that  Moscow  and  Peking  will  give  us 
sufficient  oppwrtunlty  to  call  up  new  recruits, 
train  them  and  deploy  them  In  time  to  meet 
these  recurring  crises. 

Another  leas  on  we  should  have  learned  In 
Vietnam  deals  with  the  adequacy  of  equip- 
ment, anununltlon  and  materiel.  Figures  on 
procurement  of  these  Items  indicate,  as  with 
manpower,  that  Defense  requests  are  tailored 
to  peacetime  needs  rather  than  to  potential 
danger.  I  find  It  hard  to  subscribe  to  this 
phlloeophy  in  an  era  of  recurring  world 
unrest. 

Despite  Pentagon  statements  to  the  con- 


trary, there  are  those  who  assert  that  our 
Strategic  Reserve  Forces  are  both  under- 
equipped  and  undermanned.  It  Is  not 
enough  for  this  country  to  maintain  just 
enough  equipment  and  materiel  for  our  im- 
mediate needs. 

In  1963  I  had  the  privilege  of  addressing 
your  national  meeting  in  Washington.  I 
urged  that  attention  be  given  to  Intratheater 
airlift  in  direct  support  of  the  ground  forces. 
Today,  the  1st  Cavalry  Division,  known  as 
the  Airmobile,  has  been  activated  and  de- 
ployed to  Vietnam.  In  a  related  action  the 
Army  has  stepped  up  its  requests  for  air- 
lift of  all  types.  I  applaud  these  heartening 
actions  and  would  hope  the  Department 
would  accellerate  plans  to  establish  another 
airmobile  division. 

There  Is  yet  another  lesson  we  can  learn 
from  Vietnam.  We  can  learn  to  avoid  play- 
ing the  enemy's  game.  Because  we  are  fight- 
ing on  his  home  grounds.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  we  must  use  his  weapons 
and  only  bis  weapons. 

Our  self-imposed  rules  cost  us  victory  In 
the  Korean  war.  They  may  well  do  It  again. 
There  are  Americans  who  would  have  us 
stop  bombing  North  Vietnam.  There  are 
even  those  who  decry  our  use  of  tear  gas. 
used  in  every  civilized  nation  to  break  up 
mob  disorders.  But  they  are  not  military 
experts.  What  I  am  concerned  about  Is  the 
official  policy  of  our  Government — the  treat- 
ment of  Haiphong  as  a  privilege  sanctuary, 
for  example. 

In  this  war  It  has  been  the  announced 
policy  of  the  administration  to  fight  a 
limited  war  with  limited  objectives.  With 
this  I  am  in  full  accord.  To  invite  unneces- 
sary escalation  is  as  repugnant  to  American 
thinking  as  It  Is  dangerous  to  the  very 
existence  of  civilization. 

Let  vut  retain  limited  objectives,  yes.  But 
let  us  also  flght  the  war  In  such  a  way  as  to 
limit  American  casualties  insofar  as  possible. 
As  of  March  31,  1966,  we  have  suffered  a 
total  of  17,663  casualties.  Of  these.  3,403 
were  either  killed  outright  or  died  as  a  result 
'  of  participation.  To  reduce  the  flow  of  sup- 
plies to  the  Vletcong  would  save  countless 
American  lives. 

There  are  two  obvious  methods  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished.  One  U  to  cut  off 
the  flow  down  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail,  but 
this  Is  most  difficult  to  accomplish.  The 
other  method  gives  much  greater  promise. 
It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to 
bccnb  out  the  petroleum  stores  and  other 
supplies  In  the  port  of  Haiphong.  It  would 
also  be  quite  possible  to  mine  effectively  the 
harbor  area,  or  to  Impose  a  naval  blockade. 
Why  have  we  not  done  this?  Principally 
because  such  action  wotUd  entaU  the  risk  ol 
escalating  the  war.  It  is  a  political  decision 
entailing  the  probability  or  possibility  of  ac- 
tive Chinese  or  Russian  participation. 

But  such  a  decision,  to  me  at  least,  begs 
the  point.  If  we  are  in  this  war  to  win,  we 
must  flght  with  the  resources  at  our  disposal. 
To  refuse  to  utilize  those  weapons  in  which 
we  are  superior  Is  to  Jeopardize  the  lives  of 
countless  American  boys  and.  In  fact,  the  out- 
come of  the  war  Itself.  It  must  puzzle  the 
enemy  that  we  should  employ  such  a  psy- 
chology. Certainly  no  one  Is  no  naive  as  to 
belleye  that  the  Chinese  or  the  Russians 
would  refrain  from  active  pfu^lclpatlon  if 
they  believed  It  In  their  Interests  to  Inter- 
vene. 

Before  I  close  I  should  like  to  say  a  word 
about  the  role  Virginia  Is  playing  In  our  de- 
fense poeture.  This  very  night  there  are  73.- 
000  Virginians  under  arms  in  all  branches  of 
the  aervloe.  There  are  88,81 1  military  person- 
nel stationed  In  Virginia  and  79.583  civilians 
employed  by  the  services.  The  Defense  De- 
partment's capital  Investment  in  the  State 
amounts  to  over  a  blUlon  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  the  annual  payroll  is  nearly  a  billion 
dollars. 
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The  picture  confronting  us  in  southeast 
Asia  Is  dark  but  It  has  a  bright  spot — never 
has  the  valor  of  the  American  fighting  man 
excelled  the  Irrefragable  courage  of  those  now 
fighting  for  us  In  South  Vietnam.  That  their 
sacrifices  may  not  be  In  vain,  let  us  pray  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace.  That  their  sacrifices 
may  help  to  deter  aggression  In  the  futiu-e, 
let  us  strengthen  our  defenses  and  adjust  oiu* 
objectives  so  as  to  limit  the  cost  In  American 
lives. 
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[From  the  Newport  News  (Va.)   Dally  Frees, 
Apr.  17,  1966] 
Robertson  on  Vietnam 
Friday's  visit  of  Senator  A.  Wn-Lis  Robert- 
son to  the  peninsula  was  featured  by  a  well- 
balanced  appraisal  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and    the    military    posture    of    the    United 
States.     From  his  remarks  before  the  Penin- 
sula Chapter  of  the  Association  of  the  U.S. 
Army,    it   can    be   readily   seen   that   he    Is 
neither  a  "hawk"  nor  a  "dove."  In  favor  of 
neither   all-out   escalation   nor   precipitant 
withdrawal. 

Senator  Robertson  is  one  of  many  quali- 
fied observers  who  don't  think  South  Viet- 
nam Is  the  proper  place  to  make  our  stand 
against  conununlsm's  threat  to  the  free 
world.  But  we  are  there  In  force,  we  have 
made  a  conmiltment,  and  he  wants  the  Job 
to  be  done  efficiently  with  a  minlmiun  loss 
of  American  lives. 

He  takes  Issue  with  the  treatment  of 
Haiphong  as  a  privileged  sanctuary,  favoring 
bombing  out  the  petroleum  stores  and  other 
supplies  there,  and  mining  the  harbor  area  or 
Imposing  a  naval  blockade.  These,  the  Sen- 
ator asserts,  are  limited  measures  In  accord 
with  our  limited  objectives;  he  plctiu^  the 
enemy  as  puzzled  that  we  fall  to  take  such 
steps. 

Senator  Robertson,  after  discussing  the 
strategy  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  conflict, 
went  on  to  offer  certain  lessons  that  we  can 
learn  from  It,  Because  of  "seeming  relaxa- 
tion of  Communist  mUltancy"  our  military 
planning  has  too  much  In  the  past  been  based 
on  the  hope  that  there  was  no  great  need  for 
vigilance,  for  preparedness.  As  was  the  case 
In  Korea,  we  are  now  paying  the  price  of  that 
gullllblUty.  And  even  today,  he  said,  "ex- 
cept in  obvious  matters,  we  are  again  being 
content  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment  Instead  of  the  contingencies  of  the 
future." 

We  are.  Indeed,  a  peace-loving  nation,  and 
too  Inclined  to  give  our  foes  the  credit  for 
similar  moUvatlon.  Senator  Robertson  has 
quoted  dlstiu-blng,  alarming  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  Defense  Department  requests  for 
equipment,  anmnmitlon,  materiel,  and  man- 
power hav®  been  "taUored  to  peacetime 
needs  rather  than  to  potenUal  danger."  But 
historically  we  have  Ignored  the  obvious 
lesson. 


Asian  Scholars'  Role  in  U.S.  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1966 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Charles  B.  McLane,  professor  of 
government  at  Dartmouth  College,  which 
recently  appeared  In  the  "Letters  to  the 
«Utor "  column  of  the  New  York  Times 
In  my  opinion,  Dr.  McLane  has  put  many 
complicated  facts  Into  reasonable  focus. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Asian  Scholars"  Role  in  US.  Policy 
To  the  Editor: 

Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright's  hearings  on 
China  appear  to  have  left  the  rails,  and  this 
Is  a  pity  for  aU  concerned.  What  began  as 
an  orderly  and  much-needed  review  of  the 
condition  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  public, 
became  at  best  a  perplexing  confrontation  of 
opposing  arguments  regarding  American  rec- 
ognition of  China,  and  at  worst  a  new  version 
of  the  numbers  game. 

In  the  latest  phase  of  the  committee's  hear- 
ings, George  Taylor  and  David  Rowe  were 
pau-ed  against  Doak  Barnett  and  John  Pair- 
bank  as  opponents  and  supporters,  respec- 
tively, of  a  more  fiexlble  American  policy 
toward  China.  Meanwhile  the  entire  frater- 
nity of  Asian  scholars  appears  ready  to  take 
sides  on  this  Issue,  U  we  are  to  Judge  from 
the  March  20  statement  signed  by  198  of 
these  scholars  and  its  continuing  repercus- 
sions. 

VIEWS  RELEVANT? 

Can  it— or  should  It— matter  what  Doak 
Barnett,  J<rfin  Falrbank  and  their  aUles  or 
George  Taylor.  David  Rowe  and  theU«  have 
to  say  about  American  policy  toward  China 
before  a  Senate  committee  presumably  bent 
on  gathering  information  to  determine  its 
own  position? 

Is  It  the  best  use  of  these  dlstUigxUshed 
students  of  China  to  InsUt  so  much  that 
theU-  views  on  recognition  be  made  known 
and  then  publicized  (views,  incidentally 
Which  are  largely  known  to  their  colleagues 
if  not  imtll  recently  to  Senators  and  to  the 
general  public )  ?  Is  their  knowledge  of  China 
less  valuable  because  these  views,  as  must 
now  be  Inevitable,  label  them  as  Uberal  or 
conservative? 

That  they  have  the  right  and  In  some 
measure  the  responslbUlty  to  make  their 
views  known  In  other  ways— through  articles 
lectures  and  so  forth— goes  without  saying" 
But  is  It  proper  that  such  extraordinary  at- 
_  tentlon  be  given  to  their  opinion  on  American 
policy  before  Senator  PtrLBRicHT's  committee? 
I  doubt  If  these  scholars  themselves  would 
agree  that  it  should. 

American  poUcy  toward  China  Is  an  Im- 
mensely complex  poUttcal  question  and  must 
In  the  last  analysis  be  determined  by  fxUly 
responsible  political  figures  In  the  Govern- 
ment. No  one,  of  course,  would  question  the 
relevance  of  the  Senators  studying  the  prob- 
lem, though  It  Is  the  President  who  must 
make  the  ultimate  detennlnatlon  on  advice 
from  the  State  Department  and  other  coim- 
sel. 

What  is  questioned  is  the  weight  properly 
to  be  attached  to  the  liberal  and  cauUous 
opinions  of  the  Senate  committee's  InfOTm- 
ants. 

EXTENT   or  TASK 

The  role  of  Professors  Barnett,  Falrbank 
Taylor,  Rowe  and  others,  it  Is  argued  here 
should  be  to  provide  from  the  very  great 
knowledge  at  their  command— and  the 
knowledge  we  must  assume  unaffected  by 
their  Judgment  In  the  present  Instance— the 
solid  Information  about  China  which  Senator 
PuLBRiGHT  and  his  coUeagues  require.  Here 
their  task  should  end. 

It  is.  In  my  view.  Irrelevant  of  Senator  Pul- 
BWGHT's  committee  to  ask  them  for  opinions 
which  go  beyond  this,  Incautious  of  the 
scholars  to  give  them,  and  qiute  misleading 
for  the  press  (the  New  York  Times  Included) 
to  feature  these  opinions  as  though  profound 
wisdom  attached  to  them. 

We  do  not,  I  hope,  base  a  policy  declsloa 
to  build,  or  not  to  build,  larger  nuclear  de- 
vices on  the  recommendations  at  the  physi- 
cist, or  a  decision  to  accelerate  our  race  to 


the  moon  on  the  opinion  of  the  astronaut, 
though  each  provides  Indispensable  evidence 
relating  to  these  decisions. 

Should   It   be  otherwise  with  reepect   to 
American  policy  toward  China? 

CHAiu:.ES  B.  McLane, 
Professor  of  Government,  Dartmouth 
College. 
Hanover,  NM.,  April  1, 1966. 


Realism  and  Arms  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALtFORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEan-ATTVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19, 1966 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Third  International  Arms  Control  Sym- 
posium was  held  in  Philadelphia  from 
March  31  through  April  3.  In  contrast 
to  previous  symposia,  this  one  included 
participants  who  expressed  a  number  of 
hardheaded,  practical  viewpoints  on  the 
subject  as  contracted  to  the  emotional 
approach.  This  fact  was  noted  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader  for  April  5,  as  follows: 

A    FLUTTERING    IN    PHILLT 

Philadelphia. — Even  while  Soviet  Defense 
Minister  Rodlon  Mallnovsky  was  boasting  of 
Soviet  military  might  at  the  23d  Party  Con- 
gress, the  hawks  were  fluttering  the  dove- 
cotes at  Philadelphia.  Representatives  from 
around  the  world,  gathered  here  at  the  Third 
International  Arms  Control  Symposium, 
were  amazed  at  the  blunt  attitude  of  real- 
polltlk  evolving  among  the  disarmament  ex- 
perts. Traditionally  a  roost  for  ban-the- 
bombers,  the  Symposium  this  time  developed 
a  solid  consensus  against  two  key  elements 
of  the  official  U.S.  disarmament  policy. 

The  items  that  fell  under  att.ack  were 
first  of  aU,  the  U.S.  failure  to  construct  an- 
tiballlstlc  missile  defense  systems,  and 
secondly,  our  frenzied  activity  to  achieve  a 
treaty  against  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  among  the  presently  nonnuclear 
nations.  Although  the  experts  represented 
a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion,  from  the  Utopi- 
an Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania  to 
Edward  Teller,  father  of  the  H-bomb,  the 
preponderant  weight  of  expert  Judgment  was 
for  a  hard-nosed  attitude  in  disarmament 
discussions.  Even  governmental  experts 
from  India.  Italy,  Germany,  and  Britain 
were,  on  the  whole,  surprlsmgly  in  agree- 
ment. 

Unknown  to  the  Symposium  participants, 
Mallnovsky  in  Moscow  was  boasting  of  in- 
creased Soviet  defenses  that  appear  to  be 
theU'  long-expected  antlballlstlc  mlssUe 
system  (ABM).  The  United  States  has  re- 
fused to  Initiate  work  on  such  a  defense  for 
the  past  6  years;  Secretary  McNamara  has 
asserted  that  ABM's  cost  too  much  for  their 
effectiveness.  Moreover,  he  has  argiied  that 
better  VS.  defenses  wotild  tend  to  spur  tbe 
Soviets  to  greater  efforts  in  military  offense 
thus  escalating  the  arms  race. 

Yet  the  most  dramatic  moment  In  the 
sympoBlimi  In  PhUadelphla  came  Saturday 
night  when  Dr.  Teller  announced  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  prevlotis  opposition  to  an 
ABM  system.  Under  present  technology,  he 
■aid,  the  ABM  was  not  only  cost-feasible,  but 
a  necessity  If  our  retaliatory  strike  capacity 
was  to  remain  undamaged.  Dr.  Teller  stated 
categorically  that  U.S.  security  had  declined 
In  the  past  6  years.  Not  only  was  the  great 
prestige  of  Dr.  Teller  thus  hiu-led   against 
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SeenUiT  McNaman'i  poUcy.  bnt  the  puMl 
«(  MlCDtUt*  apUt  3  to  2  In  urging  ImmedlktA 
^Uuw  for  the  deployment  oif  ui  ABM  sys- 
t«n — •  proceas  tbat  would  take  10  yewa. 
Other  disarmament  specl&llsta  rose  from  the 
floor  to  say  that  a  credible  ABM  defense  sys- 
tem  would  make  It  easier  to  halt  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  same  way.  the  UjB.  draft  antl- 
proUferaUon  treaty  was  attacked  from  the 
most  unexpected  sources.  The  official  dogma 
ot  the  0.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  Is  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
outside  the  nuclear  club  makes  accidental 
war  more  probable.  India's  delegate  to  the 
Geneva  Conference.  Ambaaeadar  V.  C.  Trevedl. 
deplored  the  great  haste  with  which  the 
United  States  was  pushing  the  argument;  In 
his  view,  the  most  urgent  problem  was  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  within  the 
club.  A  specialist  from  the  Rand  Corp.  said 
It  was  unlikely  that  any  other  nation  could 
spend  enough  to  upset  the  world  power  bal- 
ance within  30  years,  while  an  analyst  from 
MIT  held  that  the  real  use  at  nuclear 
weapons  was  to  help  In  political  numeuver- 
Ing.  not  as  an  actual  Instrument  of  destruc- 
tlon.  Indeed.  Representative  Ckaio  Hosicza. 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee, suggested  that  the  answer  may  be 
to  give  nuclear  weapons  to  every  country. 
Instead  at  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock  of 
technology.  The  pnqimsal  was  not  altogether 
facetious. 

During  ths  coffee  breaks,  there  were  low 
mutterlngs  In  some  more  Idealistic  quarters 
about  the  course  that  the  discussions  were 
taking.  But  others  were  latiafled  that,  at 
last,  disarmament  experts  were  thinking 
about  arms  oontroi  In  the  context  of  free- 
dom, as  well  as  peace. — JPX,. 


TKe  Poor  Arc  tkc  Victims 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH    CASOLZNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  April  19, 19€6 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  Senate's  attention  to  an  excellent 
editorla)  which  recently  ap>peared  on  the 
paces  of  the  Aiken  Standard  and  Review 
in  Aiken.  S  C. 

The  editorial  very  lucidly  points  out 
some  of  the  unfortunate  Vesults  con- 
nected with  ao-called  social  legislation. 
The  writer  shows  how  intended  benefici- 
aries of  this  legislation  have  actually 
turned  out  to  be  Innocent  victims.  Their 
plight,  in  many  cases.  Is  now  worse  than 
before  the  teglslatlon  was  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  'The  Poor 
Are  the  Victims"  appearing  in  the  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  on  Monday. 
April  11.  1966,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Tkz  Pooa  Abs    tks  Victims 

Supposed  socUl  and  eoonocnlc  reforms.  Im- 
posed by  ths  Goinnunent,  may  be  weU  meant. 
But.  la  ease  aftsr  ease,  they  create  more  prol>- 
iMsa  Mum  thsy  solve,  aatf  tlMse  probleoM  ai* 
felt  BMSt  severely  by  thasi  least  able  to  bear 
them. 

For  example.  Prat.  Tale  Brccen  ot  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Oblcaco.  writing  In  the  New  In- 
dividualist Review,  says:    "The  net  result  ot 


0ar  xirtiaa.  recewml  program  has  been  In- 
creased ccst  ot  housing  for  the  poor  and  the 
destruction  ot  the  livelihoods  of  hundreds  ot 
small  businessmen.  As  the  minimum  wage 
rate  has  been  raised,  more  and  more  people 
have  been  laid  off  who  were  not  worth  the 
higher  wage  rate." 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  to  support 
these  peeslmlstlc  declarations.  All  over  the 
country,  where  urban  renewal  has  been  praw- 
tlced.  great  numbers  of  people,  mostly  In  the 
low  Income  brackets,  have  been  forced  from 
their  hotnee.  In  many  Instances,  they  have 
had  no  alternative  save  to  accept  poorer 
lodgings  at  increased  rents.  And  this,  let  1( 
be  stressed.  Is  happening  at  a  time  when  a 
war  on  poverty  Is  an  official  national  goal. 

The  steady  Increases  In  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage — and  a  campaign  Is  underway  to 
up  It  at  this  session  of  Congress — has  pro- 
duced similar  troubles  for  large  numbers  of 
people.  The  fault  lies  In  the  fact  that  the 
minimum  Is  entirely  arbitrary  and  takes  no 
account  of  a  worker's  productivity  or  value. 
The  Inevitable  result  Is  that  various  Indus- 
tries, retailing  being  an  outstanding  example, 
which  have  room  for  unsklUed  and  marginal 
workers  are  forced  to  reduce  this  kind  of 
employment  to  the  limit.  The  workers  sim- 
ply cannot  produce  enough  to  Justify  the 
legal  wage.  And  so  these  workers  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  gain  experience  and  skills 
that  would  qualify  them  for  better  Jobs. 

Too  often,  the  poor  are  the  victims  of  Ul- 
ooncelved  social  betterment  programs. 


MillcBBiam  of  ChrUtiaiiity  in  Poland 
Reached  oo  April  14 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mile- 
stone in  the  history  of  the  Polish  pe<H>lc 
was  reached  on  April  14  when  the  cele- 
bration of  the  1 .000th  aniiiversary  of  Po- 
land's conversion  to  Christianity  began. 

In  AD.  966,  when  Poland  was  emerg- 
ing as  a  nation,  the  Poli&h  ruler.  Mleszko, 
adopted  Christianity  as  a  state  religion. 
Throughout  the  centuries  that  followed. 
Poland's  Christianity  has  helped  to  keep 
intact  the  nationality  of  Its  people  and 
has  sustained  the  Poles  through  cen- 
turies of  turbulence,  strife,  and  foreign 
domination. 

This  year,  thousands  of  Poles,  led  by 
Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  jojrfuUy 
joined  In  celebrating  the  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Poland.  The  festivities 
will  continue  through  May  3.  when  a 
ceremony  will  be  held  at  the  shrine  of 
Czestochowa. 

In  my  own  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  there  are  over  30.000 
Polish-Americans  who  are  joining  their 
countrymen  across  the  ocean  in  com- 
memorating 1,000  years  of  Christianity. 
This  comm^noration  not  only  has  a 
religious  significance,  but  also  an  equally 
important  national  and  cultural  signifi- 
cance, for  during^  1 .000  years  of  existence, 
a  strong  feeling  of  nationality  and  pride 
In  country  has  developed,  and  the  partic- 
ular Polish  culture  which  has  evolved  has 
made  many  Important  contributiotis  to 
the  advancement  of  world  civilization. 


With  real  pride  and  a  deep  feeling  of 
kinship  for  the  courageous  Polish  people, 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  in 
observing  the  momentous  millennium  of 
Christianity  in  Poland. 

In  the  April  22  Issue  of  Time  ma^ra- 
zine  an  article  appeared  on  the  Polish 
millennium.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  Insert  this  article  in  the  Conchessionai 
Record,  as  follows: 

Poland:  Toward  the  Millennium 

Poland's  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  been 
planning  for  a  decade  to  solemnly  celebrate 
the  nation's  conversion  to  Christendom  1.000 
years  ago  this  year.  Religious  ceremonies  are 
scheduled  for  many  parts  of  the  country,  but 
the  highlight  will  come  May  3.  the  Polish  na- 
tional holiday,  when  thousands  of  Poles  will 
Journey  to  the  Jasna  Dora  Monastery  In 
Czestochowa.  home  of  the  nationally  cher- 
ished Black  Madonna."  The  Communist  re- 
gime of  WlRdyslaw  Gomulka,  which  has  con- 
ducted a  running  feud  with  the  church,  is 
desparately  anxious  to  avoid  or  at  least  di- 
minish any  public  dMnonstratlon  of  Roman 
Catholic  power  In  Poland.  Last  week,  as  the 
church  began  the  first  of  Its  millennium  cele- 
brations, the  Communists  were  busy  creating 
every  imaginable  block  and  trying  to  con- 
vert the  millennium  Into  a  purely  secular 
"Polish  state"  occasion. 

ADEQUATE  EQUALS  ZXSO 

Gomulka  had  aleady  vetoed  a  visit  to 
Czestochowa  by  Pope  Paul  VI  to  celebrate  a 
Millennial  Mass.  but  now  he  seemed  Intent 
on  keeping  Catholics  of  all  ranks — as  well  as 
others — away.  Visas  have  been  denied  to  the 
150  foreign  bishops,  archbishops,  and  cardi- 
nals Invited  to  Czestochowa.  Polish  toxirlst 
offices  In  Europe  and  the  United  States  have 
been  blandly  advising  that  visas  will  not  be 
granted  to  Western  pilgrims,  who  were  orig- 
inally expected  to  number  3  million.  One 
explanation:  '"The  country  will  already  be  too 
full  of  tourists."  As  for  TV  and  newspaper 
coverage,  some  126  Western  newsmen  and  TV 
and  radio  teams  have  been  refused  entry, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Polish  state  press  and 
TV  would  provide  adequate  coverage — 
which  to  date  has  been  zero. 

The  Government  also  threw  up  a  blizzard 
of  obstacles  to  prevent  Poles  themselves  from 
taking  part.  It  has  announced  two  top- 
drawer  soccer  matches  for  the  big  day  on  May 
3.  scheduled  huge  rallies  and  military  pa- 
rades for  Gnlezno  and  Poznan  on  the  very 
day*  last  week  when  official  church  celebra- 
tions got  underway  in  those  two  cities. 
Trains  to  Czestochowa  wUl  be  sporadic  at 
bt»t:  many  roads  will  be  'under  repair."  "ITie 
Government  has  launched  a  massive  propa- 
ganda campaign  to  discredit  the  church,  call- 
ing Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl.  Its  tough  out- 
spoken leader,  a  neo-Fasclst  and  a  friend  ct 
Germany.  Posters  showing  Nazi  war  crimes 
In  Poland  are  going  up  everywhere,  scarcastl- 
cally  captioned:  "Grant  and  beg  forgive- 
ness"— a  quote  from  the  letter  sent  by  Polish 
prelates  last  fall  inviting  German  bishops  to 
Czestochowa  In  a  gesture  of  reconciliation. 
As  an  added  touch,  the  Government  last  week 
op>ened  In  Warsaw  "The  Deputy."  the  Rolf 
Hochbuth  play  that  attacks  Plus  XII  for  not 
fighting  nazlsm. 

BLAItrNG   MUSIC 

All  of  this  has  hardly  cowed  the  Poles.  In 
Gnlezno  and  Poznan  lost  week,  throngs  of 
worshipers  filled  the  churches  and  cathe- 
drals to  overflowing.  Some  15.000  Poles  de- 
fiantly raised  their  voices  In  prayer  during  an 
open-air  "Te  Deum"  outside  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  In  Gnlezno.  while  Government 
loudspeakers  tried  In  vain  to  drown  them 
out  by  blaring  military  miislc.  low-flying  heli- 
copters churned  up  choking  clouds  of  dust, 
and  steel-helmeted  troops  with  burp  guns 
prowled  the  streets.  En  masse,  the  faith- 
ful followed  Cardinal  Wywynskl  next  day  to 
the  stations  of  the  cross  oa  Xjecb  Hill,  later 
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beard  him— In  the  presence  of  63  other  Pol-  clslon  Is  based  cm  «»t  n>i<M.fi».,    • • 

ish    blshop^-^lebrate    a    Mass    for    Pole,  ^^le  co^^i^of\  S^  V^  !?i!*^  *  P'«*'^t-'»*y  "'«•  1«-  now  offered  a  program 

abroad.     Said    Wyszynskl:    "We    know    that  S^d  of  l^Se^f^  on  SfTJt^*^, ^^  -^* '^K*^*  "^1  be  «Jled  "construcU^^^ 

wherever  Polish  hearts  beat,  the  millennium  o^utlon           '^^^P^^  on  "»«  question  of  air  erallsm."     But  the  nlan  miB.ht  m.,,  ko„.  ^fr_ 

The  Commission  in  its  decree  stated :  "The 


Par  from  withering,  the  CathoUc  Church 
in  Poland  has  actually  grown  in  strength  un- 
der the  Communist  policy  of  "pinprick"  re- 
jwesslons.  The  country  remains  96.5  percent 
Catholic,  but  more  important  is  the  fact  that, 
after  20  years  of  universal  state  education, 
•0  percent  of  Polands  youth  still  claim  to  be 
"reUglous."  The  reasons,  of  course,  lie  deep- 
er than  the  surface  Issues  of  clericalism 
versus  atheism:  Poland's  history  is  so  en- 
twined with  the  CathoUc  Church  that  not 
even  the  Communists  can  extricate  the  two 
The  resxilt  is  that  Poland,  under  communism. 
Is  undergoing  something  of  a  religious 
revival. 


Issuance  of  this  temporary  certificate  is  with 
out  prejudice  to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  any  issue  raised  in  the  proceeding  and  the 
determination  made  to  issue  the  temporary 
certificate  has  In  no  way  been  Influenced  by 
the  air  pollution  issue  raised  by  the  city  of 
New  York  and  Con  Ed." 

1  have  written  to  the  Commission  protest- 
ing their  statement  and  pointing  out  that 
the  problem  of  air  pollution  Is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  question  of  the  cost  of  a 
storage  Installation. 

Theodobe  R.  Kuptekman, 
Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Washington,  D.C. 


FPC  Apathy  on  Air  PoUotioi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    KEW    TORJt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  City  and.  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  is  fast  becoming 
enveloped  In  an  air  poUution  problem 
which  seriously  affects  health  and 
welfare. 

One  way  to  assist  In  the  amelioration 
Of  air  pollution  would  be  to  make  more 
natural  gas  available  to  the  city  from  the 
limited  pipeline  capacity. 

This  is  in  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  which  has  heretofore 
shown  little  interest  in  the  air  pollution 
needs  of  New  York  City. 

In  that  connection  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  perusal  my  letter  to 


Gettiii|r  Your  Money  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OP   TENNESSXE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  of  the 
thought  and  Interest  that  some  of  us 
have  given  In  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment rebate  a  portion  of  Its  revenues 
to  the  States  to  be  used  for  local  and 
State  programs  without  the  accompany- 
ing strings  that  go  with  today's  specific 
Federal  grants.  Last  year  I  was  privi- 
leged to  Introduce  a  bill  which  would 
accomplish  this  most  worthy  objective. 
My  bill  has  received  wide  support  from 
Governors,  Congressmen,  educators,  and 
others  Interested  in  strengthening  our 
State  governments.    Now  the  Blue  Rib- 


PPO  Apatht  on  Am  Pollution  States.  "    "^c 

"^Y^^^^^^T^^"^'-  '^^      respected      columnist,      David 

Dirt^^t  A^^on  thi"  r"*";,  T'*  ^*^"*'»    Lawrence,  has  written  an  enlightening 


Washington.  DC,  can  be  helpful. 
T  f^^  member  of  the  New  York  City  Council 
f^^'^"''"'  *  resolution  to  help  cause  the 
toacOye  previous  city  admlnlstraUon  to  take 
•^vantage  of  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act  of 
ivTk.i^"'',  '"  Washington,  DC.  I  find  that 
our  Federal  Government  is  also  almost  obliv- 
ious to  the  needs  of  our  New  York  City  area 
In  the  air  pollution  field. 

Contrary  to  pc^ular  belief.  Consolidated 
W«*on  Co.  does  take  some  action  to  reduce 
•*  pollution.  It  is  presently  fighting  for  the 
nght  to  get  more  natural  gas  allocated  to  the 
rtty  of  New  York  from  the  limited  pipeUne 
«««c»ty  to,  among  other  things,  substitute 
lor  residual  fuel  oil  and  thus  reduce  sulfur 
dioxide  emissions  from  the  company's  gen- 
•ratlng  sUtlons. 

After  extensive  hearings,  the  matter  U  now 
o«ng  held  for  final  determination  by  the 
rederai  Power  Commission. 

In  the  meantime.  Consolidated  Edison 
■««d  for  temporary  authorizaUon  and  was 
apposed   by  the  staff  of  the  Federal   Power 


U.S.  News  &  World  Report  on  the  excit- 
ing prospect  of  rebate  sharing.  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  "Getting  Your 
Money  Back"  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

Getting  Yotm  Money  Back 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Billions  of  dollars  are  deducted  from  pay- 
rolls or  collected  from  other  Income  tax  pay- 
ments every  year  by  the  Federal  Government. 
What  happens  to  the  money  in  terms  of  di- 
rect benefit  to  one's  community  or  city  oc 
State?  How  much  of  it  goes  to  help  pay  for 
facilities  or  projects  in  other  States?  And 
how  long  can  the  States  raise  enough  money 
through  local  taxes  to  pay  for  the  many 
projects  that  are  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  growing  population? 

These  questions  have  in  large  part  gone 
xinanswered.  But  at  last  there  is  a  growing 
realization  that  Federal  revenues  should  be 
distributed  so  as  to  supplement  State  and 
city  funds. 


But  the  plan  might  also  have  been 
suggested  by  the  DemocraUc  Party.  It  U  to 
be  hoped  that  eventually  the  two  parties  wUl 
Join  together  to  accept  the  principles  of  a 
new  federalism. 

The  Republican  Coordinating  Committee 
which  has  Just  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan' 
that  shows  what  can  be  done  to  develop  a 
better  financial  relationship  between  the 
Federal.  State,  and  city  governments.  Is  com- 
posed of  many  men  who  have  dUtlngulshed 
themselves  In  the  field  of  public  service.  The 
committee  includes  prominent  Members  of 
Congress.  Governors  of  several  States,  mayors 
of  cities,  former  President  Elsenhower  and 
recent  nominees  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
the  presidency— Messrs.  Landon.  Dewey 
Nixon,  and  Gold  water.  The  chairman  of  the 
task  force  that  drafted  the  plan  is  Robert 
Taft.  Jr..  a  former  member  of  the  House  at 
Representatives  and  a  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Taft.  The  principal  recommendation  says- 
"We  therefore  propose  a  system  to  share 
the  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  national  government  with  the 
States.  Under  this  plan  one-half  of  each 
State's  share  would  be  computed  on  the  basU 
of  returning  Income  tax  collections  to  the 
State  In  which  they  originated.  The  other 
half  of  each  State's  share  would  be  computed 
in  a  way  which  will  provide  some  measure  of 
fiscal  equalization. 

"We  recognize  that  some  States  are 
wealthy,  while  others  are  in  serious  need 
Equalization  cannot  altogether  alleviate  fis- 
cal inequities  among  the  States  but  no  plan 
of  revenue  sharing  is  feasible  unless  some 
degree  of  equalization  Is  Included.  The 
equalizing  formula  should  be  simple  and 
could  be  based  upon  population  and  per  cap- 
ita Income  levels. 

"EqualizaUon  grants  should  be  made  only 
to  the  States  which  themselves  contribute 
a  fair  proportion  of  their  per  capita  incomes 
to  the  coets  of  their  own  State  and  local 
services.  This  fair  proportion  should  be 
defined  In  the  statute.  Grants  to  any  Stote 
should  be  reduced  proportionately  U  the 
State  and  its  local  units  do  not  apply  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  State  and  local  tax  reve- 
nue." 

The  plan  calls  for  refunds  to  the  State  In 
agradually  increasing  percentage  every  year. 
The  program  favors  a  minimum  of  super- 
vlBory  controls  by  the  Federal  Govemmrait 
so  as  to  free  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  "the  maze  of  regulations,  paper, 
work,  red  tape,  and  restrictions  which  ham- 
per them  In  their  efforts  to  serve  their 
citizens." 

It  is  urged  that  the  Governors  be  con- 
sulted before  Congres  passes  any  measure 
aflecUng  their  States.  They  would  be  given 
a  voice  but  not  a  veto. 

The  present  system  of  Federal  grante  to 
States  is  criticized  as  follows: 

"Reliance  on  specific  grant  in  aid  programs 
controlled  from  Washington  Is  not  the  an- 
swer. At  the  worst,  the  States  will  continue 
to  sink  into  a  morass  of  financial  Inadequacy 
and  eventual  bankruptcy.  At  best,  they 
wiU  become  mere  administrative  appendages 
ct  the  national  government." 

The  new  plan  can  be  expected  to  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  among  the 
States  and  local  vmits.  The  future  growth  of 
Federal  revenues  Is  estimated  In  "staggering" 
sums  by  the  Committee. 

America  must  strengtiien  State  and  local 
governments  and  not  let  them  be  swallowed 
up  In  a  vast  Federal  bureacuracy 


»ew  York  City. 

While  the  Federal  Power  Commission  hsa 
J^»  granted  the  temporary  authorization 
w*  1  year  commencing  April  1,  1866.  Its  de- 
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a  formula  which  would  bring  about  an 
equitable  distribution  of  public  funds  to  pro- 
mote the  special  welfare  of  America. 

The  Republican  Party,  in  a  aeaich  for  bet- 
ter ways  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of 


education,  water-pollution 
control,  highways,  and  other  projects  that 
can  mean  much  to  the  life  of  the  Nation. 

When  these  reforms  are  put  into  effect  we 
may  be  able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  truly 
great  society,  paid  for  by  the  earnings  of  Its 
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April  19,  1906 


April  19,  1966 


cltlaeoB  and  thetr  creative  enterprise*.  Tba 
time  Indeed  ham  come  for  a  oonatructlT* 
federallam. 


Mr.  Frccmaa  Rejoices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  nxtNois 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revlae  and  extend  my  renuu-ka  I 
am  Inserting  In  the  Congrxssional  Rxc- 
o«D  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Preeman 
Rejoices"  which  appeared  In  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  April  16,  1966.  It  Is  quite  ap- 
parent that  the  farmer  I2  again  the  vic- 
tim of  Secretary  Freeman's  inconsistent 
policies. 

A  point  too  often  overlooked  is  that 
the  price  of  commodities  from  the  farm 
Is  one  thing  and  the  price  of  food  as  sold 
In  a  store  after  processing  and  packaging 
is  quite  another.  A  very  Important  fac- 
tor in  food  prices  are  the  Increased  cost 
of  procMslng,  transportation,  and  pack- 
aging. 

We  regret  that  Secretary  Preeman 
should  rejoice  when  the  farmers  receive 
low  prices  for  their  products. 

Ma.  FacxMAN  Rcjoicis 

Secretary  ot  AgrlciUture  Preeman  haa  an- 
noxinced  Uxat  net  (arm  Income  thu  year  wUl 
rlae  to  tl5  blUlon.  nearly  a  bUllon  above 
that  of  last  year  and  the  highest  In  history 
,  except  for  thie  boom  years  of  1947  and  1948. 
Average  net  Income  per  farm  and  p>ersonal 
per  capita  Income  of  farm  residents  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  record  levels. 

The  Secrvtary  said  at  a  news  conference 
his  forecast  wm  based  on  the  performance 
at  farmers  In  the  flrat  quarter  of  this  year 
and  prospects  for  production  and  Incotne  the 
remainder  oC  the  year,  including  stronger 
farm  prices  for  such  things  as  corn  and  live- 
stock and  Increased  Government  payments  to 
farmers. 

Now,  It  was  at  another  news  conference 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  lir.  Preeman  said 
be  was  "pleased  to  report"  that  prices  of  a 
number  of  farm  products  were  declining  and 
that  the  average  price  of  all  farm  products 
would  be  down  6  to  10  percent  next  fall  and 
winter.  This  statement  brought  blasts 
from  several  farm  leaders  and  rural  Con- 
gressmen, among  them  Senates  Hsuska. 
Republican,  of  Nebraska,  who  asserted,  "It 
Is  nothing  short  of  scandalous  that  a  man 
charged  with  the  well-being  of  the  farmer 
be  elated  at  reduced  prices  for  the  farmer." 

Two  days  before  that  Mr.  Preeman 's  boss. 
President  Johnson,  In  an  impromptu  White 
House  news  conference,  ciiUclzed  high 
prices  for  some  foods  as  a  major  factor  in 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  The  Secretary 
then  undertook  to  explain  that  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  were  based  on  the  mld-Peb- 
ruary  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  whereas  a  mid-March  report 
by  the  Agrlcultxire  Oepivrtment  indicated 
prices  were  slumping  for  such  farm  food- 
stuffs as  hogs,  lambs,  butter,  eggs,  and  a  va- 
riety of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

So  on  the  one  band  the  Secretary  says  he 
Is  pleased  that  farm  prices  are  going  down, 
and  then,  only  a  few  days  later,  he  rejoices 
that  they  will  be  stronger  and  farm  Inooma 
Is  going  up.  On  the  face  ot  It,  consumers 
aren't  going  to  get  aU  the  relief  In  food 
prices  Mr.  Preeman  had  Indicated  might 
have  been  in  prospect. 

At  the  start  of  this  year  his  Department 


was  predicting  a  rise  in  farm  Income  of 
about  $300  million,  and  that  was  based  part- 
ly on  estimates  that  direct  subsidies  to 
farmers  for  such  things  as  not  growing  crops 
would  rise  by  about  tl  billion  over  last  year  to 
•B.4  blUlon.  The  latest  prediction  on  farm 
Income  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such 
subsidies  may  rise  even  higher. 

In  a  congressional  election  year  the  John- 
son administration  finds  Itself  caught  In  an 
embarrassing  predicament  between  consum- 
ers complaining  of  high  food  prices  and 
farmers  protesting  Government  actions  to 
lower  nuu'ket  prices  of  their  products.  In 
recent  months  the  administration  has 
dumped  vast  quantities  of  Government- 
owned  com  on  the  market  to  lower  prices 
of  com  and  eventually  of  livestock:  It  has 
expanded  cheese  import  quotas  and  raised 
support  prices  on  milk  and  soybeans  to 
stimulate  production  and  hold  down  prices 
of  these  items,  and  has  restricted  hide  Im- 
ports to  lower  prices  of  cattle  hide*. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  all  this 
turns  out.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  rea- 
sonable certain.  In  the  end  either  the  tax- 
payer or  the  consumer,  or  both,  are  likely  to 
get  tagged  to  pay  for  It. 
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Tactics  of  the  John  Birch  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or    MASSAC  HUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  draw 
closed  to  another  national  election,  we 
are  beginning  to  perceive  once  again  the 
activities  and  the  shrill  bleatlngs  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

It  has  been  my  fond  hope  that  the  ex- 
tremist dogma  and  alien  doctrines  of  this 
organization  had  been  lairgely  sponged 
off  the  American  political  scene  by  now. 
But,  alas,  we  continue  to  hear  of  can- 
didates espousing  the  reactionary  poli- 
cies and  bigoted  convictions  of  this  group. 
There  tire  Increasing  signs  that,  again  in 
1966,  the  American  voter  will  be  confused 
and  frustrated  by  the  tactics  of  the 
Birchers,  and  that  responsive  moderation 
In  pcdltlcs  and  statecraft  will  again  be 
diluted  by  the  mycH^lc,  antiquated  plat- 
form of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

As  one  who  witnessed  the  disastrous 
impact  on  my  own  party  in  1964  of  the 
Birch  Society  and  the  political  philoso- 
phies upon  which  it  is  grounded,  I  marvel 
that  responsfble  public  oCBcials  and  as- 
piring office  seekers  can  honestly  support 
the  society  and,  in  turn,  call  for  its  sup- 
port. 

I  insert,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  of  December 
19,  1965,  to  be  reprinted  at  this  ptdnt  in 
the  Record.  The  item  deals  with  a  situ- 
ation evolving  between  the  John  Birch 
Society  and  Richard  Cardinal  dishing  of 
Boston.  The  article  clearly  documents 
what  Is  at  best  a  careless  attitude  on  the 
pert  of  the  society  in  Boston  and,  at 
worse,  a  sheer  lack  of  respect  for  any- 
thing or  anyone  outside  of  its  own  ends. 

The  article  follows: 

PucLATx's  Old  Lcrrxx  Misttsks  Again: 

CAXDXIf  AL  BUkBTS  BtSCH  SOCIXTT 

(By  Anthony  Matejczyk) 
Cardinal    Cushlng    and    the    J(^n    Birch 
Society  have  clashed  again  over  an  advertise- 


ment In  a  Mlddleboro  newspaper  which  in- 
cludes a  statement  purporting  to  show  the 
cardinal  endorses  the  society. 

(The  cardinal  was  ordered  confined  to  bed 
last  night  and  all  engagements  canceled  for 
today  and  tomorrow  after  he  suffered  a  re- 
lapse of  a  virus  condition.  The  cardinal 
was  weakened  by  several  strenuous  engage- 
ments early  this  weekend.) 

The  advertisement,  which  was  printed 
November  30  was  brought  to  the  cardinal's 
attention  by  the  Reverend  Richard  M. 
Fewkes,  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
of  Mlddleboro. 

This  prompted  the  cardinal  to  send  a 
letter  to  Robert  Welch,  founder  of  the  so- 
ciety which  said  In  part:  "It  Is  happening 
again  and  again  *  *  *.  What  am  I  to  do 
with  regard  to  having  my  name  misused  In 
this  fashion.  I  have  yet  to  And  a  member  of 
this  society  whom  I  would  tnxst  as  a  result 
of  the  way  Its  leaders  have  used  a  letter  I 
sent  years  ago  to  someone  In  California  In 
which  I  paid  you  a  great  personal  tribute." 

The  Issue  came  to  light  Saturday  when  all 
Boston  news  media  were  notified  by  tele- 
gram that  Mr.  Fewkes  would  hold  a  press 
conference  yesterday  at  3  p.m.  at  Arlington 
Street  Church  at  which  he  would  release 
copies  of  the  cardinal's  letter  to  Welch. 

The  press  conference  was  canceled,  how- 
ever, after  a  representative  of  the  cardinal 
called  Rev.  Mr.  Fewkes  3  hours  before  the 
conference  was  to  be  held.  Mr.  Fewkes  said 
the  cardinal  wished  the  Issue  to  be  kept  a 
local  matter. 

The  advertisement,  paid  for  by  the  Birch 
Society,  was  an  annoiincement  of  a  meeting 
to  be  held  Tuesday,  December  7  at  Mr. 
Fewkes'  church  at  which  the  film  "What  is 
the  John  Birch  Society"  would  be  shown. 

At  the  top  of  the  advertisement  under 
Cardinal  Cushlng's  name  were  six  lines  from 
a  letter  he  once  sent  to  a  C.  M.  Crawford  of 
Los  Angeles  giving  Welch  a  high  recom- 
mendation and  endorsing  the  society.  Ths 
cardinal  has  since  repudiated  the  contents 
of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Fewkes  said  that  Leo  P.  Kablan,  leader 
of  the  Mlddleboro  Chapter  of  the  society 
contacted  him  shortly  after  he  delivered  an 
an  tl- Birch  sermon  which  received  press 
coverage.  In  an  attempt  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  story  Mr.  Fewkes  and  the 
church's  adult  forum  agreed  to  the  Birch 
presentation. 

Mr.  Kahlan  said  yesterday  that  he  was  In 
error  Ln  using  the  C.  M.  Crawford  letter.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  that  the  society  had 
warned  all  of  Its  chapters  In  a  May  196^ 
bulletin  not  to  use  any  sections  of  the  letter. 

Kahlan.  a  Catholic,  said  the  forum  at- 
tracted about  200  persons  and  that  "a  few" 
persons  expressed  Interest  In  Joining  the  ap- 
proximately 30-member  Mlddleboro  Chapter. 
Kahlan,  a  former  president  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  of  Brockton  and  Plymouth 
said.  "I  would  not  do  anything  to  embarrass 
the  cardinal." 

He  said  he  was  told  he  shotUd  not  hav« 
used  the  Crawford  letter  by  Parker  W. 
Richards,  Jr..  of  Brockton,  Birch  Society 
section  chief  for  Brockton  and  his  Immediate 
superior  In  the  society.  Richards  yesterday 
said  that  Kahlan  had  made  "an  honest 
error."  He  should  have  checked  with  m» 
first  as  the  understanding  Is  that  we  never 
use  the  (Crawford)  letter." 

lifr.  Fewkes  last  night  refused  to  release 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  He  said  he  did 
so  "at  the  request  of  the  cardinal."  Mr. 
Fewkes  said  he  understood  that  Welch  had 
sent  a  letter  of  apology  to  the  cardinal 
which  prompted  the  cardinal  to  ask  Fewkes 
to  cancel  the  press  conference. 

A  Herald  reporter  was  told  at  the  Belmont 
headquarters  of  the  society  that  Welch  was 
In  but  "Is  not  prepared  to  meet  the  press 
at  this  time." 

Kahlan  and  ICr.  Fewkes  clashed  about  t 
weeks  ago  when  Mr.  Kahlan  complained  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  UNICEP  greeting 
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cards  were  being  sold  In  the  Mlddleboro  Post 
Office.  Mr.  Fewkes  heads  the  Mlddleboro 
Chapter  of  UNICEP. 

ITNICer   DISPtJTE 

Fewkes  said  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Post- 
master General  stating  that  the  society 
should  also  be  allowed  to  sell  cards  If  UNI- 
CEP were  permitted.  The  proceeds  would  be 
donated  to  Captive  Nations  Committee  to 
free  refugees,  he  said. 

The  society  and  the  cardinal  lost  clashed 
in  April  of  1964  when  the  cardinal  spoke 
on  radio  and  said  he  would  prefer  "Imprlsdn- 
ment  and  death"  rather  than  membership 
In  the  society.  HU  remarks  followed  reports 
that  two  members  of  the  society  had  said 
on  a  New  York  radio  program  that  President 
Kennedy  was  a  traitor. 

The  cardinal  later  retracted  his  criticism 
when  It  was  shown  that  a  hoax  had  been 
perpetrated. 

The  text  of  the  cardinal's  letter  to  Welch 
follows : 

"Dear  Mr.  Welch:  It  Is  happening  again 
and  again.  Your  field  agents,  whoever  they 
are,  use  a  letter  I  sent  years  ago  to  C.  M. 
Crawford  of  Los  Angeles. 

"I  have  before  me  an  ad  Inserted  In  a  local 
paper  In  Mlddleboro  by  the  Mlddleboro  chap- 
ter of  the  John  Birch  Society.  My  name  ap- 
pears In  larger  letters  In  that  ad  than  the 
name  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

"What  am  I  to  do  with  regard  to  having 
my  name  misused  In  this  fashion?  You 
know  that  I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  John  Birch  Society — I  was  never 
a  member  of  It  and  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand the  means  this  organization  pursues 
In  recruiting  members. 

"The  ad  referred  to  a  meeting  on  Tues- 
day. December  7.  If  I  had  this  ad  In  my 
hands  last  Saturday,  I  would  have  had  every 
Catholic  Church  In  the  neighborhood  an- 
nounce on  the  following  day  that  they  were 
to  disregard  this  publicity  In  Its  entirety  and 
at  the  same  time  advise  the  Catholic  people 
that  I  have  no  respect  for  or  confidence  in 
those  behind  the  Mlddleboro  branch  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

"I  have  yet  to  find  a  member  of  this  society 
whom  I  would  trust  as  a  result  of  the  way 
Its  leaders  have  used  a  letter  I  sent  years 
•go  to  someone  In  California  In  which  I 
paid  you  a  great  personal  tribute.  What  a 
fool  1  was  to  put  In  writing  my  onetime 
admiration  and  affection  for  you. 
"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"Richard  Cardinal  Cttshino, 

"Archibishop  of  Boston." 


parcel  to  Mantua,  but  can't  send  the  same 
parcel  to  Warren,  Pa.  In  addition,  he  can 
send  a  21 -pound  parcel  to  New  York,  N.Y., 
but  can't  send  the  same  parcel  to  Boon- 
vllle,  N.Y. 

Mallly  said  James  L.  O'Toole,  president  of 
NAPUS.  which  represents  over  90  percent  of 
all  postmasters  In  the  coiintry.  advised  him 
that  the  association  is  making  "an  allout 
fight"  against  size  and  weight  restrictions 
which  apply  to  parcels  mailed  here  for  any 
of  the  Nation's  first-class,  or  city  post  offices. 

A  bin  (H.R.  12367)  to  reform  the  existing 
parcel  post  laws  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee. 

Mallly  explained  that  local  residents  may 
not  mall  a  parcel  of  more  than  20  pounds  or 
72  Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined  to 
any  other  first-class  post  office  more  than 
150  miles  away. 

Nor  may  they  mall  a  parcel  of  more  than 
40  pounds  or  more  than  72  Inches  to  a  first- 
class  post  office  that  Is  less  than  150  miles, 
he  iK>lnted  out. 

The  association  has  thrown  Its  weight  be- 
hind legislation  to  raise  the  limit  for  all 
parcels  mailed  between  first-class  post  offices 
to  40  pounds  and  100  Inches,  regardless  of 
distance. 


Parcel  Post 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Hrw  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  most  Inter- 
esting article  which  appeared  In  the 
March  19,  1966,  edition  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  a  leading  newspaper  in  northern 
New  Jersey. 

The  article  follows: 
Mailly  Would  Equalize  Postal  Regulations 

Discrimination  against  residents  of  Jersey 
City,  who  are  now  prohibited  from  mailing 
some  parcels  to  certain  other  cities,  would  be 
ended  by  pending  legislation  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters,  Post- 
master Joseph  L.  Mallly  advised  today. 

Mallly  noted  that  under  existing  law,  a 
person  In  Jersey  City  can  send  a   TS-lnch 


Fino  Introduces  Compromise  Mass  Trans- 
portation Bill  To  Aid  Big  Cities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  which  I  feel  will 
Improve  the  Mass  Transportation  Act 
and  make  it  a  better  tool  for  meeting 
the  mass  transit  needs  of  our  big  cities. 
So  far,  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  has 
not  been  able  to  make  a  real  dent  in  this 
problem,  and  the  administration  does  not 
seem  to  be  rising  to  the  challenge. 

The  fiscal  1967  mass  transportation 
budget  is  a  study  in  woeful  inadequacy. 
Surely  the  administration  must  under- 
stand that  mass  transportation  in  our 
great  cities  needs  action  and  not  prom- 
ises. 

I  am  doubly  discouraged  at  adminis- 
tration treatment  of  mass  transportation 
when  I  view  It  alongside  of  administra- 
tion tenderness  toward  the  airlines.  The 
airlines  are  making  vast  profits — their 
combined  revenues  were  $2.3  billion  In 
1965,  up  18  percent.  Why  should  the 
airlines  get  the  gravy  from  the  Govern- 
ment while  urban  mass  trsmsportatlon 
operations  are  forgotten?  It  is  mass 
transit  that  cannot  break  even  financial- 
ly, not  the  airlines.  Aviation  subsidies 
have  climbed  from  $200  million  in  1957 
to  a  proposed  $900  million  In  this  com- 
ing year's  budget  while  annual  author- 
ization for  mass  transit  have  yet  to  reach 
$200  million.  This  is  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs. 

I  believe  that  my  proposals  would  be 
a  great  shot  In  the  arm  for  urban  mass 
transit.  In  the  first  place,  my  bill  would 
repeal  the  discriminatory  12 ^-percent 
limit  on  the  funds  that  can  go  to  any  one 
State  In  each  fiscal  year.  This  limita- 
tion unreallstically  restricts  the  ability  of 
the  mass  transit  program  to  cope  with 


the  needs  of  New  York  and  a  few  other 
States. 

Besides  stripping  the  program  of  this 
unfair  limit,  I  think  we  have  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  approved  programs.  My  bill 
raises  the  Federal  share  to  a  figure  be- 
tween 66%  and  90  percent,  depending 
on  the  local  tax  burden.  Heavily  taxed 
areas  like  New  York  would  profit. 

My  bill  also  increases  the  yearly  au- 
thorization for  the  program  to  $175  mil- 
lion a  year  and  puts  the  program  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  key  section  of  my  bill  embodies 
legislatively  the  very  sound  suggestion 
of  New  York  City's  Acting  Transit  Au- 
thority Chairman  John  Gilhooley  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  best  aid 
local  mass  transit  programs  by  provid- 
ing Federal  aid  to  pay  the  interest  costs 
of  local  borrowing.  If  we  give  New  York 
City  $10  million  a  year.  New  York  City 
can  service  a  debt  of  $400  million  with 
that  aid.  This  is  the  way  to  stretch 
Federal  dollars  and  to  encourage  local 
financial  Initiative.  My  bill  would  make 
this  type  of  thing  eUgible  for  mass  tran- 
sit act  grants.  Under  my  bill.  Federal 
grants  would  be  payable  to  underwrite 
the  Interest  charges  on  loans  floated  by 
States  of  local  agencies  to  finance  proj- 
ects which  are  of  a  type  eligible  for 
regular  Mass  Transportation  Act  assist- 
ance. 

My  bill  also  states  specifically  that 
commuter  subsidy  efforts  qualify  as  fin- 
ancial demonstration  projects  imder  the 
act.  The  bill  I  am  Introducing  also  calls 
for  a  $1  million  crash  research  program 
Into  the  optimum  way  of  restructuring 
urban  mass  transportation. 

I  believe  my  bUl  Is  a  soUd,  workable 
and  realistic  proposal.  It  Includes  a 
number  of  suggestions  made  by  others 
I  believe  that  this  blU  Is  not  pie  in  the 
sky.  I  think  It  Is  nothing  more  than 
an  equitable  and  workable  alternative 
to  the  small  potatoes  mass  transit  pack- 
age offered  by  the  administration. 


Perversion  of  U.N.  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad 
commentary  indeed  that  the  United 
States  has  once  again  participated  In 
a  shocking  perversion  of  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations.  I  refer  to  the  rep- 
rehensible action  of  the  UJ^.  Security 
Council,  with  the  support  of  UJS.  Am- 
bassador Arthur  Goldberg,  to  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  force  In  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  Government  of  Rhodesia. 

Cited  as  authority  for  the  action  In 
chapter  vn  of  the  charter.  This  is  the 
chapter  which  authorizes  the  use  of  force 
against  any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  pesice,  or  act  of  aggression. 

By  what  strange  logic  can  It  be  argued 
that  Rhodesia  is  threatening  the  peace? 
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If  that  nation  has  fired  a  single  shot 
against  anyone.  I  am  not  aware  of  It. 

The  sham  o(  the  UJ*.  resolution  ought 
to  be  evident  to  everyone,  tor  in  other 
areas  where  the  threat  to  peace  Is  very 
real,  the  UJ*.  Is  strangely  silent.    Why? 

I  have  been  pleased  to  note  that  several 
of  the  Nation's  leading  newspapers  as 
well  as  some  columnists  have  denounced 
the  Security  Council's  action.  For  ex- 
ample, I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
a  column  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

(Prom  the  WasblngtOD  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Apr.  11.  19e0J 

Fab  Rkachino  Is  Right 

Ambassaxlor  Arthur  Goldberg  was  not 
guilty  ot  overstatement  when  he  stUd  the  Se- 
curity Ckjuncll's  vote  foe  the  use  of  force  to 
Impose  sanctions  on  Rhodesia  was  "one  of 
the  most  fstf-reachlng  steps  the  United  Na- 
tions ever  had  been  asked  to  take.'  It  Is 
not  only^ar  reaching.  It  Is  fraught  with  Im- 
plications of  a  most  disturbing  nature. 

The  vote  In  the  Security  Council  was  10 
to  0,  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Prance.  Uruguay. 
Bulgaria,  and  Mall  abctalnlng  for  varying 
reasons.  The  resolution  does  several  things. 
It  authorizes  Britain  to  use  force  If  neces- 
sary to  prevent  oil  tankers  flying  the  flag  of 
any  nation  from  delivering  their  cargoes  to 
Rhodesia.  Presumably  U  ships  Ignore  an 
order  to  turn  back  they  wlU  be  sunk  If  nec- 
essary. lUe  resolution  directs  Portugal  not 
to  permit  oil  to  be  pumped  to  Rhodesia 
through  the  Belra-UmtaU  pipeline.  Britain 
also  agreed  to  a  demand  by  the  Communist- 
African  bloc  that  the  iatter's  more  drastic 
resolution,  which  calls  for  a  British  military 
occupation  of  Rhodesia,  a  total  blockade  and 
a  demand  that  South  Africa  prevent  overland 
shipments  of  oil  to  Rhodesia,  may  be  con- 
sidered later. 

What  Is  the  reason  for  this  extraordinary 
action  by  the  Security  Council?  Ostensibly. 
It  rests  on  chapter  vn  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
which  authorizes  the  tise  of  force  against  a 
threat  to  international  peace.  But  who  is 
threatening  the  peace?  Certainly  not  Rho- 
desia, which  has  asserted  Its  Independence 
but  which  is  threatening  no  other  nation. 
Portugal?  South  Africa?  Not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  Imagination. 

The  unstated  truth  Is  that  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  this  action,  not  against  a 
threat  to  peace,  but  to  prevent  the  white  mi- 
nority in  Rbodeeia  from  indefinitely  domi- 
nating the  black  majority.  This  may  be  a 
worthy  objective.  But  it  cannot  Justify  a 
I>erverslon  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  or  the  conse- 
quences which  may  be  expected  to  flow 
from  It. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  the  United  States 
has  Joined  unreservedly  In  this  undertaking. 
Nothing  evldenUy  has  been  learned  frocn  our 
participation  In  somewhat  similar  abortive 
efforts  by  the  U.N.  to  coerce  Spain  and  the 
Congo's  Molse  Tahombe.  Britain  and  other 
nations  even  now  Ignore  our  policy  and  con- 
tinue to  trade  freely  with  Castro's  Cuba, 
where  there  Is  at  least  some  threat  to  the 
peace  of  Latin  America.  And  In  Vietnam, 
where  the  threat  to  peace  long  ago  erupted 
Into  a  grim  and  costly  war.  trade  with  Hanoi 
goes  merrily  on  by  nvany  nations.  Including 
Britain.  And  the  Soviet  Union,  of  course.  Is 
actively  aaatsttng  the  North  Vietnamese  In- 
tervention. Here  we  sought  to  invoke  the 
charter's  chapter  Vn?     Perish  the  thought. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  went  on  to  say  that 
"we  (the  U.N.)  staaU  be  making  International 
Uw." 

Perhaps  sol  But  It  will  be  a  new  form  of 
International  law  which  Is  based  on  a  disin- 
genuous premise  and  which,  to  state  the  mat- 
ter bluntly.  Is  tainted  with  sham.     A  Secu- 


rity Council  authorization  for  the  use  of 
foroe  to  deal  with  a  genuine  tlireat  to  inter- 
national peace  Is  one  thing.  The  use  of  force 
to  achieve  some  internal  reform,  no  matter 
how  desirable  such  reform  may  be.  Is  a 
horse  of  entirely  different  color. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  12.  1966] 
Ii»  TH*  Nation:  Th«  Sham  of  thb  U.N. 
RxsoLtmoN 
(By  Arthur  Krock) 
Washington.  April  11. — The  charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  once  again  employed  to 
Justify  Its  own  violation  when  the  Security 
Council  authorized  the  United  Kingdom  to 
set    up    a   naval    blockade   against   the   oil- 
carrying  ships  of  any  nation  th.it  are  bound 
for   the   Portuguese   African   port   of   Belra. 
where  pipeline  facilities  exist  for  transmis- 
sion of   the  cargo  to  Rhodesia.    The  viola- 
tion Is  Inherent  In  the  Council's  citation  of 
chapter  VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
as  authority  for  the  action. 

INVENTING    CONDITIONS 

This  authority  to  impose  such  a  sanction 
is  specifically  conditioned  on  the  presence 
anywhere  of  "any  threat  to  the  (world)  peace, 
breach  of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression." 
The  assertion  by  Rhodesia,  the  target  of  the 
Council's  resolution,  of  Independence  from 
the  United  Kingdom  does  not  create  any  of 
these  conditions.  So  the  Council  had  to  In- 
vent them  to  mask  its  real  purpose  of  forcing 
the  Government  of  this  self-governing  na- 
tion to  set  an  eariy  date  for  sharing  its 
function  with  representatives  of  largely 
primitive  African  majority  of  a  land  which 
the  white  settlers  settled  and  developed. 

The  perversion  of  chapter  VII.  In  order  to 
apply  it  to  an  Internal  dispute  In  the  Com- 
monwealth, sets  a  precedent  which  has  a 
high  potential  of  trouble  for  the  government 
in  London  which  faltered  at  the  prospect  of 
the  measures  required  to  assert  the  sov- 
ereignty It  claimed,  and  for  that  of  the 
United  States  which  supported  the  resolu- 
tion. For  the  naval  blockade  sanction  lays 
a  foundation  on  which  demands  can  be 
based  for  even  more  Irresponsible  U.N.  ac- 
tions. Involving  the  international  activities 
of  Its  principal  sponsors,  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  United  States, 

LOGICAI.   EXTENSIONS 

For  Instance,  both  shrink  from  the  ap- 
palling risk  to  world  peace  which  would  be 
created  if  the  sanction  Is  extended  to  oil 
cargoes  delivered  to  South  Africa.  Yet  If 
chapter  VII  can  be  employed  to  authorize  the 
British  to  turn  back  oll-carrytng  ships,  by 
force  and  sinking  If  necessary,  destined  for 
the  port  of  Portuguese  Mozambique,  It  au- 
thorizes a  similar  blockade  of  the  ports  of 
South  Africa.  And.  though  London  and 
Washington  were  able  to  defer  Immediate 
consideration  of  demands  for  this  expansion 
from  African  members  of  the  U.N.,  and  for 
forbidding  the  transmission  of  oU  to  Rhodesia 
through  the  pipeline  In  Portugese  Mozam- 
bique, such  demands  are  logical  extensions 
of  the  CouncU's  perversion  of  chapter  VH, 
and  clearly  consonant  with  It. 

The  flagrant  sham  on  which  authority  for 
the  British  naval  sanction  was  found  In  the 
U.N.  Charter — that  the  nature  of  this  Inter- 
nal dispute  In  the  Commonwealth  Is  a  threat 
to  world  peace,  etc. — Is  compounded  by  the 
avoidance  of  the  two  principal  supporters  of 
the  Council  resolution  of  a  showdown  in 
other  areas  where  this  threat  Is  clear  and 
real.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  officially  certified  the  Communist  regime 
In  Cuba  as  such  a  threat,  yet  It  has  shut  its 
eyes  to  the  seaborne  cargoes,  particularly 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada, 
which  feed  the  Cuban  economy. 

The  United  States  Is  fighting  and  mount- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  as  an  essential  bar- 
rier to  war.    But  It  has  not  demanded  VJX. 


sanctions  for  a  naval  blockade  of  the  allied 
ships,  including  British. '  whose  cargoes 
greatly  help  North  Vietnam  to  pursue  ils  ag- 
gression. It  would  vote  in  the  Council 
against  any  such  proposal,  and  has  refrained 
from  taking  this  action  unilaterally. 

These  Inconsistencies  demonstrate  an- 
other which. is  Implicit  in  the  Council's  Rho- 
desia resolution.  It  is.  that  the  U.N.  Is  com- 
mitted to  "anticolonlallsm"  only  when  the 
issue  is  racial  discrimination.  For,  Rhode- 
sia was  annexed  as  a  British  colony  In  1923 
nnd  London  Is  treating  it  as  a  colony  in  at- 
tempting to  dictate  the  terms  on  which  self- 
governing  Rhodesia  will  be  granted  inde- 
pendence. 

SERIES  or  DISTORTIONS 

The  distortion  and  misuse  of  chapter  VII 
in  this  Instance,  however,  Is  only  the  latest 
of  a  series.  The  administration  In  Washing- 
ton initiated  and  supplied  the  effective  pres- 
sures by  which  Indonesia's  military  black- 
mall  was  rewarded  with  the  present  of  Dutch 
New  Guinea.  The  U.N..  with  financing  and 
transport  provided  by  the  United  States, 
made  a  bloody  military  Intervention  in  the 
Congo  civil  war  to  suppress  the  separatist 
movement  of  Katanga.  And  when  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  violated  the  charter  by  mili- 
tary seizure  of  the  Portuguese  enclaves  in 
India,  the  United  Nations  with  no  more  than 
a  verbal  protest  from  the  United  States,  ab- 
stained from  even  a  denunciatory  resolution. 


I 


Sorvey  of  Veteran*'  Attitades  Toward  VA 
I        Hospital  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
SuKvrr  OF  Veterans'  ATrrrtrDES  Toward  VA 

HOSPITAI.  Carx 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  better  Insight  Into 
the  quality  of  hospital  care  provided  by  the 
VA  general  hoepltals.  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  has 
Issued  two  questionnaires  to  former  VA  pa- 
tients. The  first  of  these  questionnaires 
was  mailed  on  June  25,  1966.  to  2.662  vet- 
erans, who  were  discharged  from  the  VA 
general  hospitals  during  the  period  June  14 
to  June  18.  1965,  following  treatment  for  a 
medical  or  surgical  condition.  These  vet- 
erans, randomly  selected,  constituted  30  per- 
cent of  the  general  hospitals'  discharges 
during  that  period.  There  were  1.434  replies 
(a  response  rate  of  53  percent),  and  the  re- 
sults of  the  replies  were  published  in  Issue 
109  (released  August  6,  1965)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  answers  to  the  first  questionnaire  in- 
dicated that  most  resr>ondents  were  satisfied 
with  their  hospital  treatment.  Thiis  In  re- 
ply to  the  question,  "What  Is  your  overall 
evaluation  of  the  care  you  received  while 
a  patient?"  83  percent  replied  "Excellent." 
12.8  percent  replied  "Fair,"  and  only  2  per- 
cent replied  "Pocw."  (An  additional  ^3 
percent   made   no   reply  to   this  question.) 

The  first  questionnaire  did  not  permit 
analysis  on  a  hospital-by-hospital  basis  be- 
cause the  number  of  responses  averaged 
about  11  per  hospital,  ranging  from  none  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  to  30  at  Hlnes. 

Consequently,  a  second  questionnaire  was 
Issued  to  a  larger  number  of  veterans.  The 
second   questlotmalre  was  revised  and  re- 
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worded,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  first 
and  has  been  printed  as  House  Committee 
Print  171,  April  19,  1966. 

By  February  11.  1966,  the  cutoff  date,  84 
of  the  120  reporUng  hospitals  had  distrib- 
uted questionnaires  to  200  discharged 
patients.  The  remaining  36  hospitals  re- 
ported from  51  to  185  discharges  to  whom 
questionnaires  were  Issued.  All  together. 
31,687  veterans  received  questionnaires. 

Slightly  more  than  one-third — 7,872,  or 
36.3  percent  of  the  21,687  veterans— re- 
sponded by  March  7,  the  committee's  cutoff 
date  for  receiving  replies.  Omitting  the  VA 
hospital  at  San  Juan,  P.R.,  where  language 
dlfflculties  were  encountered  to  the  extent 
that  only  three  questionnaires  were  com- 
pleted, the  percentage  of  response  among 
the  Individual  hospitals  ranged  from  9.6  per- 
cent at  Amarlllo.  Tex.,  to  60.7  percent  at 
Erie,  Pa.  The  number  of  questionnaires 
Issued  and  the  number  and  percent  of  re- 
spondents, by  hospital,  Is  shown  In  table  1. 
A  summary  of  the  answers  from  all  re- 
spondents Is  contained  in  table  2.  The  up- 
per portion  of  the  table  contains  data  show- 
ing the  number  of  respondents  and  answers 
to  each  question.  Note  that  although  there 
were  7,872  respondents  sending  in  question- 
naires, not  all  respondents  answered  all 
questions.  Thus  only  7,380  respondents 
answered  question  1(a).  Failure  to  Indicate 
a  clear  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  the  questionnaire 


was  considered  as  a  faUure  to  respond,  for 
purposes  of  these  tabulations. 

Responses  to  the  individual  questions 
which  may  be  considered  as  being  favorable 
to  the  VA  are  Indicated  by  an  asterisk  (e.g.. 
a  "Yes"  answer  to  question  2  or  a  "No"' 
answer  to  question  (4(b)).  Neutral  ques- 
tions, such  as  questions  1(a).  1(b),  and  16. 
have  no  asterisks  In  either  the  "Yes"  or  "No" 
columns.  Thus  the  asterisk  sign  makes  it 
convenient  for  the  reader  to  spot  the  num- 
ber and  percent  of  favorable  responses  to 
any  individual  question. 

A  review  of  the  asterisked  percentages  in 
table  2  indicates  that  the  overall  responses  of 
the  respondents  are  quite  favorable  to  the 
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VA.  The  lowest  favorable  response  rate  for 
any  question,  question  4(a) .  is  85.7  percent 

In  the  lower  portion  of  table  3  Is  shown 
a  summary  of  (a)  all  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able replies  to  "All  questions,"  and  to  those 
combinations  of  questions  which  are  be- 
lieved to  relate  specifically  to  (b)  physician 
care,  (c)  nursing  care,  (d)  dietetic  service 
(e)  housekeeping,  and  (f)  general  hospital 
management.  These  data  are  further  sum- 
marlzed  by  hospital  In  table  3. 

The  table  below  shows  the  average  percent 
and  range  of  percents  of  favorable  responses 
among  the  VA  general  hospltaU  for  each  of 
the  combination  groupUigs  shown  In  table 
3. 


Qursiion  grouping 


All  (jiipslions 

I'liysician  care  (2  7.  8.  and  ii"(a)) 

NiirsiiiE  Ciiri-  (9(a)  to  9(c)  and  10)  " " 

Dicti'Ucs.  (13(a)  to  13((1)....  

Iloii.'iekwpinp;  (3(a)  to  3(e),  12(a")  to  12ic)tad'i(b)) 

bcneralhospitalnmnagement(4(a).4(c).4(d),4(e)(y)V6(n)76(b);6;"aird 


Average 
percent  all 
hospitals 


95.0 
92.9 
96.3 
93.4 
96.6 
93.8 


Percent  range 


Lowest 
hospital 


SI.  3 
79.7 
80.8 
71.6 
84.0 
78.3 


The  percents  Indicate  that  the  majority  of 
respondents  at  each  hospital  reported  favor- 
ably on  all  facets  of  their  care,  and  that  the 


Highest 
hospital 


99.2 

99.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.8 


Table  1. 


minimum  favorable  response  among  the  m- 
dlvldual  hoepltals  for  any  response  grouping 
did  not  fau  below  71.6  percent. 


■Nvmber  of  veterans  receiving  questionnaires  and  nvn.ber  and  percent  of  respondents,  VA  general  hospitals 


Hospitals 


Total. 


Mex. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Albuquerque,  N. 

Alexandria,  La 

Altoona,  Pa "" 

Amarillo,  Tex 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.   111"" 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Augusta.  Ga 

Batavia.N.Y 

Bath.N.Y 

Bay  Pines,  Fla..  . 

Beckley,  W.  Va 

Big  Spring.  Tex...  . 

Blioxi,  Miss. I" 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boise,  IdalK) 

Banliam,  Tei .11" 

Boston,  Mass 

Bronx,  N.y       

Brooklyn.  N.Y..       

Buffalo,  N.Y  

Butler,  Pa.       

Castle  Point,  N.Y 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 

Chicago,  ni.,  (West  Side)." 

Chicago,  ni.  (research). 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbia,  S.C 

Coral  Gables,  Fku 

Dallas,  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio.""" 

Dearborn,  Mich 

Denver,  Colo I" 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dublin,  Ga 

Durham,  N.C     

East  Orange,  NJ 

Brie,  Pa " 

Fvgo,  N.  Dak 

Jayettcville,  Ark 

rayettevijle,  N.C '.'.'.'. 

Jort  Harrison,  Mont 
ron  Howard,  Md. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
"esno,  Calif 
Grand  Island,  Nebr'.'I 
urand  Junction,  Colo. 

Bines,  111 

Hot  Springs,  6.  bik " 

Houston,  Tex 

Huntlnifton,  W.  Va 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Iron  Mountain,  Mich 
Jackaon.  Miss. 

f«>»»*  City,  Mo I"' 

aecoughtan,  Va. 


Number  of 

veterans 

receiving 

questloimaires 


21,687 


200 
200 
200 
74 
1.56 
200 
200 
193 
91 
126 
200 
185 
200 
109 
200 
166 
51 
200 
200 
200 
200 
81 
66 
116 
200 
200 
200 
120 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
84 
200 
200 
200 
127 
200 
136 
200 
142 
134 
200 
63 
200 
200 
200 
200 
169 
200 
200 
IW 


Number  of 

veterans 
responding 


7,872 


58 
71 
95 
35 
15 
50 
S3 
77 
48 
37 
51 
37 
49 
44 
77 
85 
40 
63 
66 
77 
83 
37 
32 
47 
89 
65 
92 
48 
45 
78 

81 

49 

60 

43 

84 

93 

64 

69 

68 

61 

86 

82 

82 

69 

33 

24 

86 

74 

56 

S3 

SO 

79 

48 

63 

83 

87 

68 

79 

46 


Percent  of 

veterans 
responding 


36.3 


29.0 
35.5 
47.5 
47.3 
9.6 
2.V0 
26.5 
39.9 
52.  7 
29.4 
25.5 
20.0 
24.6 
40.4 
38.5 
64.5 
78.4 
31.5 
33.0 
38.5 
41.5 
45.7 
48.5 
40.9 
44.5 
32.5 
46.0 
40.0 
2Z6 
39.0 
40.6 
24.6 
30.0 
21.6 
42.0 
46.6 
27.0 
316 
29.0 

ta? 

42.6 
41.0 
41.0 
46.6 
16.6 
17.6 
43.0 
62.1 
41.0 
26.6 
66.6 
30.6 
24.0 
36.6 
41.6 
64.7 
29.0 
39.6 


Hospitals 


Kerrvllle,  Tex.  . 

I.Ako  City,  Fla '. 

Lincoln,  rfebr...  

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Llvermore,  Calif. 

Long  Beach,  Calif...     

I»s  Angeles,  Calif...         ' 

Louisville,  Ky ' 

Madison,  Wis ' 

Manchester,  N.H        ""' 

Marion,  111 ""' 

Marlki,  Tex " 

Marllnei,  Calif "I 

MartlnsbuTg,  W.  Va.II ""' 

Memphl.s,  "fenn  

Miles  City,  Mont '.'.'.I'.'.'.V. 

Minneapolis,  Minn I""I 

Montgomery,  Ala ""11111111"" 

Mountain  Home,  Teno 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Nashville,  Tenn '."'.'.'. 

Newlngton,  Coim II 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y..  

Oklahoma  City,  Okla...    

Omaha,  Nebr 

Oteen,  N.C  

Palo  Alto,  Calif    .      

Philadelphia,  Pa....IIIIIIII 

Phoenix,  Arit 

Pittsburgh,  Pa I 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo "" 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I I. 

Reno,  Nev .HI  H" 

Richmond,  Va IIIH 

Saginaw,  Mich ' 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      

San  Fernando,  Calif  ..         

San  Francisco,  Calif " 

San  Juan,  P. R 

Seattle,  vfrash HH 

Shreveport,  La 

Sloui  Falls,  8.  Dak 

Spokane.  Wash 

St.  Louis,  Mo _  II 

Syracuse,  N.Y.. 

Temple,  Tex I" 

Tucson,  Aril. II  II 

Vancouver,  Wash " 

Wadsworth,  Rans 
Walla  Walla,  Wash 

Washington,  D.C _         

West  Haven,  Coon   " 
West  Roxbury,  Mms  ""IT 
Whipple,  Arlx.....       " 

White  River  Junction,  vi 

WlchlU,  Kans  

WOkes-Bane,  PaHHir'H 
WUmlngtoQ,  DeL.... 
Wood.  Wis 


Ntmiber  of 

veterans 

receiving 

questionnaires 


200 
200 
130 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
118 
175 
166 
200 
200 
200 
106 
200 
200 
200 
200. 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
178 

200 

167 

200 

200 
90 

200 

144 

200 
82 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

300 

300 
06 

300 

300 

107 

141 

300 

ISO 

300 

U2 

300 


Number  of 

veterans 
lesponding 


72 
83 
78 
92 
86 
56 
28 
93 

111 
66 
75 
89 
74 
66 
64 
22 
83 
86 

108 
78 
77 
39 
50 
46 
78 
78 

105 
77 

67 
46 

87 

79 

118 

43 

42 

41 

53 
113 

46 

63 
3 

44 

69 

84 

96 

84 

96 

64 

32 
104 

77 

37 

82 

49 

66 

SO 

92 

08 

82 

64 

63 


Percent  of 

veterans 

responding 


36.0 
41.6 

oao 

46.0 

43.0 

28.0 

14.0 

46.6 

55.6 

55.9 

42.0 

S3.B 

37.0 

33.0 

32.0 

20.8 

41.6 

42.6 

54.0 

39.0 

38.6 

19.6 

25.0 

23.0 

39.0 

39.0 

52.6 

38.6 

33.6 

25.3 

43.6 

47.3 

59.0 

21.6 

46.7 

20.6 

36.8 
56.5 

56.1 

31.6 
1.6 

22.0 

34.6 

42.0 

48.0 

42.0 

48.0 

32.0 

16.0 

62.0 

38.6 

38.0 

41.0 

24.6 

33.0 

42.6 

46.0  ' 

61.0 

41.0 

36.3 

26.6 
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Table  2. — Total  retpondenU  to  each  quettion,  number  and  percent  of  rerpondenU  answering  "yes"  or  "no,"  and  nximber  and  percent  of 

fa»orabU  antvptrt  to  grouped  <ruestwn* — All  V^A  general  hospitals 


[Astarkk  (*)  deootM  bTorebIc  respooM] 


An  stettoni— Qaesthm 


L  IM)  H>T«  yoa  ever  bMB  •  patlant  in  k  VA  boiplUl  befoNT. 
0>)  U  "yai,"  In  tbto  hospltalT 


X.  Did  the  adJnHtlnc  doctor  Intcrvlev  you  in  •  frlandly  and  understanding  manntrT 

•.  Aboot  your  room — 

(a)  Wm  It  attr«*iTeT 

(b)  Wta  It  daao  wbio  you  airivadr 

(c)  Wm  it  TentliatcdT 

(d)  Wm  It  w»U  lltbtwir 

(a)  Wm your bMeomJortabler 

4.  About  your  eomJart— 

U>  Wera  yoo  annoyed  by  noiswr — 

U  "yw,"  WM  tbli  due  t«— 

(J)  VlsitonT _ 

(•/)  RoommataT — 

(3)  KquipmentT 

(4)  Hoapltal  penonnalT 

(5)  Radio  or  TV  aelsT _ „ 

(b)  Wan  you  anooyad  by  lo-called  boapltal  odotsT 

(c)  Wara  you  awaliened  too  early  In  tba  momlocT 

(d)  W«ta  boapltal  roatinaa  arranged  so  you  oould  genarally  get  sufflciaot  reatT 

M  Were  tbare  other  patients  In  your  room? 

If  "yea,"  did  they  disturb  youT 

k.  AI>out  yoor  riaitats— 

(a)  Wara  you  aatiafled  with  vbltlng  hours? 

(b)  Did  yoor  riaiton  receive  courteous  treatment  (Tom  boapital  persoonelT 

Were  hoapltal  mlaa  and  settaduiea  adequately  etplalned  to  you* 

Were  tenia  and  tteatmenM  explained  to  you  so  tliat  you  understood  what  waa  bappenlngT. 

Beiore  boing  discharged,  were  you  iiutructed  how  to  care  ior  youraeU  at  home? 

Do  you  fael  the  norsea  were — 

(a)  SkkUad  by  airing  yon  personal  careT , 

(b)  Intarested  in  you  as  a  person? 

(c)  Prooip*  In  doing  things  lor  you? 

10.  Did  you  have  m  much  nursing  care  as  neededT 

IL  DM  the  loUovlBg  give  you  friendly  efficient  serrlceT 

I>oetora(i»thar  than  your  own)? -. 

Dentlatar - 

Taehnidans  who  drew  blood? .'. 

(d)  TactanWans  who  took  X-rmys? 

(a)  NoTdnf  attaadantar l 

U.  Hauaekaeptaiff: 

<a)  Waa  worn  dwnail  dafly? — 

Cb)  Wwa  rhianliif  pwmni  rnniirlrrntn  nf  jim? 

(c)  Waa  a  good  waanlin  job  done? 

n.  In  regard  to  iood  and  eonafdertng  whether  or  not  you  van  oa  qwdai  diet— 

(a)  Wan  the  serrings  adequate? ~ 

(b)  Waa  the  hot  portion  o(  the  meal  served  hot? 

(c)  Wan  the  meals  attractivrly  served? 

(d)  Did  yoa  like  the  ooOee? _ 

\i.  In  eeneral,  do  you  hel  you  bad  good  boapltal  can? 

U.  Dtd  you  receive  surg«*yT 


1. 
7. 
S. 

I. 


Total  r»- 
spondenta 


7.380 
\412 
7.641 

7. 261 
7,633 
7.S31 
7.SM 
7,827 

7,476 

2.277 
2.3W 
2.277 
2.320 
2.363 
7.6T0 
7. 887 
7.663 
7.422 
7,014 

7.««6 
7.  MS 
7.  TIB 
7.636 

7,666 

7,66B 
7.166 
7.330 
7,642 

7.32S 
6.277 
7.43B 
7.436 
7,410 

7,678 
7.618 
7,S83 

7.6EB 
7.4M 
7,860 
7,078 
7,526 
7,646 


Number  of  respondents 


V«« 


6,664 

4.486 

•7.401 

•6.023 
•7,486 
•7,088 
•7.471 
•7.386 

1.070 

243 
606 
448 
4fi8 
473 
283 
861 
•7,130 
6.776 
634 

•7. 642 
•7.336 
•7,261 
■6.887 
•6, 910 

•7.564 
♦6,776 
•6,969 
•7.  416 

•6,923 
•S.  828 
•7,356 
•7.338 
•7,199 

•7.385 
•7.489 
•7.304 

•7.434 
•6.842 
•7.826 
•6,282 
•7.340 
3.411 


No 


1.816 
996 
240 

328 
147 
423 
122 
242 

•6,406 

2,(04 

1,783 

1,829 

1.883 

1.890 

•7.887 

•(^736 

533 

646 

•«,480 

123 
166 
441 
739 
758 

98 
390 
380 

226 

402 

449 

81 

90 

211 

298 
149 

378 

224 
652 
243 
843 
177 
i235 


Percent 


Yea 


No 


75.4 
82.3 
•96.9 

•95.6 
•98.1 
•94.4 
•98.4 
•96.8 

14.3 


17 

11.3 

•93.0 

91.3 

7.6 

•98.4 

•97.8 
•94.3 
•9a3 

•«ai 

•98.7 
•916 
•94.8 
•97.0 

•916 
•92.8 
•98.9 
•98.8 

•97.2 

•98l2 
•98.0 
•9L0 

•97.1 
•9L3 
•98.8 
•88.1 
•97.6 
416 


24.6 

17.7 

3.1 

IS 

1.9 
6.6 
1.6 
3.2 

•86.7 


•96.3 

•88.7 

Tr« 

8.7 
•92.4 

1.1 
2.3 
6  7 
9.T 
0.( 

1.8 
6.4 
6.2 
3.9 

6.1 

7.1 
LI 
LI 
Zl 

3.1 

Lt 

II 

8.7 
It 

ai 

14 
56.4 


Taau  a. — Total  respondents  to  each  questioti, 
number  and  percent  of  respondents  an- 
noering  "Yes"  or  "No."  and  numlier  and 
percent  of  favorable  answers  to  grouped 
questions — AU  VA  general  hospitals — 
CoQtlniied 

Total  answera  to  all  quecUona: 

Number  at  favorable  answers 234.  444 

Number  o<  tinfavorable  atiswers-.     12,3941 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 05 

Physician  care  questions  2.  7,  8,  and 
11(»): 

Number  at  favorable  answers 28,131 

Number  ctf  unfavorable  answers 2, 138 

Fwvent  of  favorable  answers 02.  9 

Wtintng  care  questions  0(a)  to  0(c) 
and  10: 

Number  of  favorable  answers 28.  715 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers.-       1,004 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 96.  3 

Diertetlc  service  questions  13(a)  to 
13(d): 

Number  of  favorable  answers 27,  834 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers..       1.  062 
Percent  of  favorable  answers 03.4 

Boiiaekeeplng  questions  3(a)  to  3(e), 
12(a)  to  13(c),  and  4(b)  : 

Number  of  favorable  answers 65,808 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers 2.366 

Percent  of  favorable  answers 06.  S 

Qeneral  hospital  management  ques- 
tions 4(a),  4(c).  4(d).  4(e)(1). 
6(a).5(b),6.  andl4: 

Number  of  favorable  answers 66,  986 

Number  of  unfavorable  answers^.      S.  006 

Percent  of  favorable  aiMnrers 08.  6 

The  oooperatlon  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 

tratloa  in  ■■tlstlng  in  the  survey  is   ytrj 

much     appreciated.       A     special     word     of 


gratitude  Is  In  order  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  directors  who  distrib- 
uted the  questionnaire,  and  to  Daniel  L 
Rosen,  H.  J.  Ooben.  Bernard  Kaufman. 
Charles  N.  Shea,  and  Michael  LoQulrato  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Beports  and  Statistics 
Service,  who  helped  In  the  analysis  and 
compilation  of  the  results. 


Atuheim,  the  Beantifal,  and  Boantiful, 
Twits  Uade  Sam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  caLnoKina 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
body giving  the  United  States  anything 
l8  just  about  like  the  proverbial  snowball 
In  hades  situation.  But  with  tongue  In 
cheek  and  with  satire  magnificent  the 
little  city  of  Anaheim,  Calif.,  recently 
C8une  up  with  resolution  66R^247 
which  Just  about  fits  the  bill.  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  few  executive  ears  here  in 
Washington  tuned  to  receive  its  unique 
message,  but  since  the  cost  of  repro- 
ducing It  in  this  compendium  is  mlnis- 


cule  compared  to  the  national  savings 
accomplishable  from  the  idea  which 
really  underlies  it.  I  feel  it  Is  a  proper 
Item  for  broadcast  Resolution  66R-247 
is  as  follows: 

Resoldtion  66R-24T 
Resolution  of  the  City  CouncU  of  the  Cltj 

of   Anaheim  tendering  a   grant-in-aid  to 

the  Great  White  Father 

Whereas  the  Great  White  Father  In  Wash- 
ington has  spread  bis  omniscent  muniScenee 
to  enfold  the  fiscal  welfare  of  his  American 
mnnicipallties,  and. 

Whereas  this  benevolent  munificence  U 
manifested  by  a  tender  of  untold  millions  In 
grants  In  aid  for  water,  sewers,  urban  re- 
development, poverty,  public  works,  housing, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  fields  In  which 
great  father  opines  his  children  are  unequal 
to  the  task;  and 

Whereas  Great  Father  nevertheless  has  In- 
formed the  children  that  there  will  be  neces- 
sary a  great  raise  in  taxation;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Anaheim  has  com- 
pared Its  fiscal  condition  with  that  of  tba 
Great  Father  and  found  that  the  city  Is  In 
far  better  financial  condition,  and  that  Great 
Father  I*  in  great  need  of  a  grant-in-aid  for 
himself:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Besolved,  That  the  city  of  Anaheim  doaa 
hereby  tender  to  Great  Father,  the  sum  of 
8100  as  a  grant-in-aid  (with  no  strings  at- 
tached) to  be  used  for  whatever  national 
purpose  may  be  In  greatest  need  thereof. 

The  foregoing  resolution  Is  approved  and 
signed  by  me  this  5th  day  of  April  1966. 
Freo  T.  Krein, 
Mayor  of  the  Citg  of  ATiaheim. 


April  19,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNZSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Au- 
gust I  introduced  H.R.  10696  to  share 
part  of  the  Federal  revenue  with  the 
States  for  use  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  Today  the  concept  of 
revenue  sharing  is  gaining  substantial 
fiupport.  All  50  Governors  have  en- 
dorsed the  plan.  More  than  30  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  have  Introduced  bUls 
which  support  revenue  sharing. 

Last  fall,  C.  Lowell  Harriss,  professor 
of  economics  at  Columbia  University 
spoke  at  the  Tax  Foundation's  confer- 
ence on  'The  New  Economics:  Implica- 
tions for  Business"  and  delivered  a  very 
thoughtful  analysis  of  this  dynamic 
concept.  Mr.  Harriss  is  the  economic 
consultant  to  the  Tax  Foundation  and 
has  worked  either  on  the  staff  of.  or  as 
consultant  to,  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the 
city  of  New  Yoi*.  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  United  Nations,  the  Federal 
District  of  Venezuela  and  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Tax  Policy. 

He  is  the  author  of  several  books.  In- 
cluding "Gift  Taxation  in  the  United 
States,"  "American  Public  Finance." 
and  "Money  and  Banking." 

At  a  time  when  we  hear  more  and 
more  of  President  Johnson  favoring  a 
system  of  creative  federalism  for  Ameri- 
ca, I  feel  It  is  important  that  we  start  a 
program  which  will  truly  restore  the 
three  levels  of  government,  local.  State, 
and  Federal,  to  their  proper  functions 
Enactment  of  H.R.  10696  into  law  will 
be  a  very  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion and  will  substitute  substance  for 
rhetoric. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
Professor  Harriss'  analysis  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record : 

Shabinc  Federal  Revendes  WrrH  the  States 
(By  Prof.  C.  Lowell  Harriss) 
Proposals  for  a  new  form  of  Federal  finan- 
cial aid  for  State-local  governments  have 
attracted  wide  support  In  the  last  18  months 
Yet  varied  opposition— plus  the  not  unim- 
portant absence  of  Presidential  endorse- 
ment-have kept  the  suggestions  from  geti 
ting  beyond  the  discussion  stage.  ThouKh 
•carcely  an  Integral  part  of  the  new  e<»- 
nomlce,  the  general  principle  merits  serious 
consideration.  If  only  because  It  Involves 
elements  of  great  significance  to  the  whole 
of  our  society. 

Neither  friends  nor  opponents  agree  among 
ttemselves  on  the  specifics,  either  the  objeo- 
«ves  or  the  means  for  achieving  them. 
Walter  Heller's  early  advocacy  has  properly 
Msociated  hU  name  with  the  general  pro- 
posal, but  not  with  a  blueprint  which  1« 
acknowledged  as  the  plan. 

Advocates  seek  combinations  of  objectives 
but  rather  differing  combinations.  Critics 
weigh  the  elemente  dlfferenUy.  Several 
packages  could  be  developed  out  of  the  var- 
ious features.  My  purpose  here  Is  to  explor* 
*  few  of  the  bigger  issues. 

MAJOR  ITATURES  Or  THE  PROPOSAL 

The  starUng  point  to  reoognlUon  that 
sTOwth  of  the  economy  will  cause  Federal 


revenues  to  rise  rapidly  without  any  Increase 
In  tax  rates.  Economic  growth,  of  course, 
will  Increase  Stete-local  revenues,  but  the 
rate  of  growth  from  existing  taxes  will  be 
slower  than  PederaL  Expenditures,  however, 
seem  likely  to  present  a  oontrasUng  picture. 
Pressures  for  the  greatest  increase  In  Gov- 
ernment spending  will  appear  at  the  State- 
local  level.  The  probable  rise  In  Federal 
spending  will  not  equal  the  growth  of  reve- 
nue. Within  a  few  years,  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wUl  be  running  a  budge- 
tary surplus.  Let  us,  men,  plan  to  dis- 
tribute some  of  the  surplus  to  States  (and 
localities). 

The  method  of  getting  dollars '  to  the 
States  could  take  any  of  several  forms  but 
chief  attention  Is  given  to  the  proposal  to 
turn  over  to  the  States  a  portion  of  personal 
Income  tax  receipts,  revenue  sharing.  The 
money  could  go  In  the  form  of  general  pur- 
pose or  unconditional  grants.  In  effect, 
then,  the  Federal  tax  system  would  subsl- 
tute  to  greater  extent  for  State-local  taxes, 
while  leaving  States  and  localities  as  much 
discretion  in  deciding  on  how  to  use  the 
money  as  If  they  themselves  raised  It.  The 
formula  for  distribution  might  be  relatively 
generous  for  lower  Income  States.  Or  tied 
grants  of  the  present  type  might  be  ex- 
panded. To  repeat  an  earlier  point — many 
variables  of  potential  significance  can  be 
envisioned. 

For  the  present  purposes  let  us  assume 
that  Federal  revenues  from  existing  tax  rates 
can  rise  enough  more  rapidly  than  Federal 
expenditures  to  finance  greater  aid  to  States 
within  the  foreseeable  future.  Space  limits 
prevent  consideration  here  of  some  Impor- 
tant points  raised  In  discussions  of  the  pro- 
posal; e.g.,  debt  reduction  as  an  altemaUve 
or  the  argument  that  the  approach  to 
budget  sxirpluses  will  tend  to  check  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  perhaps  pervent  the 
realization  of  such  a  surplus. 

EXPENDrrURE-REVENTTE      OUTLOOK     POR      STATE- 
LOCAL    GOVERNMENTS 

Do  States  and  localities  face  a  well-nigh 
Impossible  task  In  financing  growing  needs 
for  service?  The  answer  Is  less  than  crystal 
clear. 

Various  projections  of  State-local  revenues 
and  spending  lead  to  different  results— as 
would  be  expected.  The  concept  of  "need  " 
to  say  the  least,  lacks  precision  and  objec- 
tivity. One  may  be  pardoned  some  Im- 
patience at  the  frequent,  and  loose,  assump- 
tion that  need  and  desirability  are  the  same. 
In  any  case  there  are  many  unknowns.  One 
thing  we  do  know,  however — the  postwar 
record  Is  one  of  tremendous  accomplishment 
by  States  and  localities. 

Stote-local  government  expenditures  rose 
from  Ml  blUlon  In  1954  to  $69  billion  In 
1964.  an  Increase  of  123  percent  (compared 
with  a  62  percent,  $48  blUlon,  rise  In  Fed- 
eral spending).  Much  of  the  Increase  was 
attributable  to  a  30  mllUon  (19  percent) 
growth  In  population  plus  a  continuing  rise 
in  prices.  But  large  amounts  went  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  public  education,  high- 
ways, health  services,  and  welfare  programs. 
State-local  taxes  went  up  trom  $22  to  $48 
bUUon— and  from  6.6  to  8.4  percent  of  a 
rising  net  national  product.  Nontax  rev- 
enues. Federal  grants,  and  net  borrowing 
also  rose.  Clearly,  the  public  has  made  In- 
creasing use  of  State-local  revenue  sources  to 
pay  for  more  State-local  services.  But  in  the 
future  will  the  public  be  able  emd  willing  to 
finance  growing  needs? 

Projecting  trends  and  rates  of  change  is 
not  only  tricky  but  also  easUy  misleading. 
Conditions  wlU  be  different  In  the  future 
For  example.  Dr.  Watters  has  called  atten- 
Uon  to  solid  reasons  for  expecting  a  relaxa- 
tion of  some  of  the  forces  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  postwar  rise.  "We  entered 
the  postwar  period  with  a  backlog  of  needs 
held  over  from  a  major  depression  and  a 
war.    The     enraulng     populaUon     explosion 


created  sUU  further  needs  tot  public  servioes 
In  many  Instances  backlogs  have  been  »ub- 
stanUally  removed.  Salary  leveU  of  sute- 
iocal  employees,  for  Instance,  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  average  for  the  private 
sector.  There  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  catching  up  In  the  construction 
of  schools,  othM'  public  buildings,  and  high- 
ways. 

"The  recent  decline  in  birth  rates  sug- 
gests that  total  popiUatlon  growth  vrtU  de- 
cline to  around  IJJ  percent  annually  from 
Its  postwar  (1949-59)  rate  of  1.7  percent  a 
year. 

"The  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  popiUaUon 
aged  65  and  over  wUl  drop  to  1.6  pwcent  an- 
nually, compared  to  3.1  percent  earlier. 

"Public  school  enrollment  Is  estimated  to 
rise  by  only  1.5  percent  annually  in  the  next 
5  years,  as  compared  with  3.7  percent  In  the 
first  postwar  decade. 

"(Howeverl  •  •  •  Enrollment  In  public  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  U  projected 
to  grow  by  7.1  percent  a  year  between  now 
and  1970,  far  more  than  the  1949-59  annual 
Increase  of  5.1  percent. 

"Another  reason  why  State-local  govern- 
ment expenditures  may  not  need  to  rise  so 
rapidly— even  if  the  same  rate  of  Increase  la 
services  continues— is  the  diminished  rate  of 
growth  In  prices  In  recent  years.  From  1948 
to  1957,  the  price  deflator  for  State-local 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  grew  very 
rapidly,  at  4.2  percent  per  year.  Since  then 
It  has  slackened  to  3.0  percent,  and  In  the 
latest  year  reported,  1963  to  1964,  the  rise 
was  only  2.4  percent." 

Perhaps,  therefore,  we  can  expect  a  decline 
in  the  rate  of  Increase  in  State-local  spend- 
ing In  totals  of  outlays  per  capita  In  dollars 
of  constant  purchasing  power.  Yet  can  any- 
one doubt  that  Americans  wlU  conUnue  to 
want  better  quality  of  State-local  service— 
and  want  such  Improvement  enough  to  be 
vrtlllng  to  vote  taxes  on  themselves  and  their 
neighbors,  to  pay  the  cost?  But  to  what 
extent? 


CAPACTTT  OF  STAT«-LOCAL  OOVERKMENTS 
TO  BOOST  RKVENITES 

ExUUng  state-local  taxe»-and  nontax 
revenue  sources— vrtll,  of  course,  yield  more 
each  year.  Prediction  presents  many  dllB- 
cultles.  How  much  wUl  GNP  rise?  What  is 
the  yield  response  of  different  types  of  SUte- 
local  taxes,  eepeclally  the  one  of  greatest  im- 
portance, the  property  tax?  There  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, good  reason  to  believe  that  yield  from 
existing  revenue  sources  will  go  up  at  a  rate 
equal  to,  and  perhaps  sllghUy  greater  than, 
the  percentage  rise  In  GNP.  And  present 
Imposts  do  not  exhaust  the  potentials.  Tax 
rates  can  go  up;  new  taxes  can  be  added  In 
many  JurlsdlcUons;  and  other  revenue- 
Increasing  changes  are  possible,  such  as 
broadening  the  coverage  of  sales  taxes.  Fed- 
eral grants  now  authorized  wlU  bring  States 
and  locallUes  substantially  more  in  the  fu- 
ture. Net  reducUon  In  effecUve  Federal  tax 
rates  would  make  State-local  increases  some- 
what easier. 

If  passed  for  a  conclusion,  I  would  say: 
As  a  group.  State-local  governments  with- 
out serious  strain,  will  be  able  to  finance  the 
expansion  of  spending  which  U  associated 
with  population  growth  and  other  normal 
change  and  plus  some  Improvement  In 
quantity  and  quality  of  service.  Of  course, 
there  wUl  be  wide  variations  among  com- 
munities. States  and  localities  will  react 
differently  In  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  He  within  their  power  to  use 
taxes  to  finance  the  growth  of  spending. 
The  totals  of  debt  and  debt  service  will  prob- 
ably give  rise  to  Increasing  concern.  And 
note  that  my  relatively  optimistic  view  leaves 
two  other  questions  unanswered.  Should 
there  be  even  greater  rise  In  spending  than 
Implied  In  my  conclusion?  And  even  If 
SUte-local  taxes  could  "do  the  Job."  would 
greater  reliance  upon  Federal  sources  pn>- 
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duM  fewer  of  the  bad  reaxilts  we  miut  expect 
from  taxes? 

WnJ.     STATXS     AKD     I.OCAIJTIKS     VTILIZZ     TKKIsj 
POTBfTIAI.      POWXa      TO      tNCXXASX      KSVXNtTS 

TncLoe? 

Borne  advocates  of  Federal  revenue  sharing 
Amphasize  that  deliberate  action  to  raise 
taxes  encounters  serious  obstacles  even 
though,  presumably,  the  spending  to  be  paid 
for  would  be  well  worth  while.  As  States 
and  localities  have  Increased  their  tax  rates 
and  assessments,  and  have  added  new  taxes, 
have  they  gotten  near  the  saturation  point 
in  the  utilization  of  the  traditional  revenue 
sources?  In  boosting  property  tax  collec- 
tions, have  localities  raised  burdens  so  high 
that  further  increases  would  have  unfor- 
tunate effects  on  local  economies  (greater 
than  the  beneflts  from  the  spending)? 

Conditions  differ  greatly,  and  I  see  little 
Justification  for  generalization.  By  any 
measure,  the  variations  among  States,  and 
among  localities,  are  large.  The  experience 
of  some  suggests  that  many  others  could 
make  a  greater  tax  effort  without  the  ad- 
verse effects  often  predicated.  This  point. 
I  know,  has  its  weaknesses:  but  It  does  seem 
to  me  to  indicate  considerable  unused  tax- 
paying  capacity  In  not  a  few  States  and  lo- 
calities, capacity  to  be  used  t>e{ore  burdens 
equal  those  carried  In  much  of  the  country. 

Those  who  favor  greater  relative  use  of 
Federal  taxes  point  out  that  today  State-local 
reluctance  to  boost  tax  burdens  rests  on 
more  than  normal  taxpayer  reaction.  (But 
the  record  shows  that  the  distaste  has  not 
prevented  round  after  round  of  tax  in- 
creases.) The  mobility  of  businesses  and 
prosperous  Individuals  gives  rise  to  fear  that 
taxes  will  Induce  weakening  of  the  conunu- 
nlty's  economic  base.  Do  high  or  otherwise 
onerous  taxes — in  relation  to  quality  of  gov- 
ernmental service — actually  cause  ttucpayers 
to  flee  from,  or  not  enter  or  expand  In.  the 
taxing  Jurisdiction?  Evidence  Is  inconclu- 
sive, and  views  differ.  But  when  contemplat- 
ing tax  changes,  many  legislators  and  officials 
do  give  serloxia  weight  to  the  possibility.  To 
push  tax  rates  and  assessments  much  above 
those  in  competing  areas  seems  risky,  espe- 
cially when  the  additlODal  government  serv- 
ices will  not  t>e  clearly  worth  the  extra  taxes 
to  the  businesses  and  Individuals  expected 
to  pay. 

Does  this  consideration,  however,  put  much 
ot  an  obstacle  In  the  way  of  tax  increases? 
Perhi^M  there  Is  a  better  question:  Is  there 
not  a  preaiunption  that  government  services 
vortb  Utelr  coet  will  attract  "economic  capa- 
city" no  leas  than  taxes  will  repel?  The  effl- 
elant  btUancing  of  government  spending  and 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  It  would  seem  to  call  for 
Just  such  comparison.  Tet  persons  who  dis- 
agree with  this  apparently  logical  conclusion 
can— -and  today  most  certainly  do — make  one 
point  which  has  merit. 

What  one  oommiinlty  or  State  does  will 
bare  effects  outside — spillover,  neighborhood, 
third  party,  or  external  results.  Kach  ex- 
penditure program  and  each  tax  program 
exerts  influences  other  than  those  directly 
and  clearly  associated  with  the  parties  who 
make  the  decisions.  But  ot  what  kind? 
Row  much?  Interdependence  Is  very  real. 
Yet  In  what  eases,  and  to  what  extent,  can  It 
serve  as  a  suitable  basis  for  policy  In  the 
good  society?  Rarely  Indeed  can  we  evaluate 
spillovers— good  and  bad — with  even  a  small 
mo<lictmi  of  confidence.  Yet  an  unstated 
MBumptlon  that  we  can  somehow  UMasure 
them  underlies  part  of  the  movement  for 
oentrallzatloci  in  taxation  and  goremment 
expenditure. 

anjiTTva   qitautizs  or  statk- local,   and 

rsDKaAI..   TAX  STlUCTtntXS 

Some  taxes  are  worse,  or  better,  than  oth- 
ers. One  argument  made  for  the  revenue 
rharlng  protxisal  Is  that  the  economy  would 
then  make  relatively  greater  use  of  progres- 
sive Federal  income  taaea  and  thus  reduce 


reliance  on  regressive  State  and  local  revenue 
sources.    But  is  the  case  really  so  clear  cut? 

Of  course  it  Is  easy  to  criticize  the  prop- 
erty, consumption,  and  miscellaneous  taxes 
on  which  States  and  localities  depend 
heavily.  In  flndlng  fault  with  State-local 
taxes  and  tax  systems.  I  believe  that  I  can 
hold  my  own  in  any  contest.  But  who  will 
not  also'  criticize  Federal  taxes — criticism 
which  though  different,  may  be  Just  as  well 
founded.  The  net  result  of  Informed  com- 
parison of  the  two  systems  seems  to  me  less 
obvious  than  Is  frequently  asserted.  The 
various  elements  which  must  be  considered — 
burden  distribution  In  all  its  varied  aspects, 
effects  on  economic  growth,  resource  alloca- 
tion from  the  redirection  of  incentive  to  per- 
sonal effort  to  many  actual  or  alleged  dis- 
tortions of  investment,  balance-of-payments 
effects,  contribution  to  awareness  of  the  cost 
of  government,  actual  roles  In  Indicating  p>er- 
sonal  preferences  and  valuing  alternatives, 
costs  of  compliance  and  administration,  rela- 
tion to  benefit,  contribution  to  economic 
stability,  role  in  regulation — all  these  and 
other  considerations  are  relevant.  Yet  we 
find  difficulties  In  trying  to  Incorporate  them 
properly  in  the  analysis. 

The  real  choices  before  us  are  not  in  fact 
entire  revenue  systems  but  changes  at  the 
margins.  How  many — and  what  kind  of — 
changes  might  be  desirable  in  Federal  per- 
sonal and  corporation  Income  taxation  at 
the  cost  of  some  revenue  reduction?  Per  dol- 
lar of  revenue,  how  would  the  effej;ts  com- 
ftare  with  those  of  higher  retail  sales  taxa- 
tion? How  would  one  compare  higher  prop- 
erty taxes  with  the  top  rates  of  the  Federal 
corporation  Income  tax  Perhaps  the  part  of 
the  property  tax  falling  on  pure  land  rent 
(value)  is  the  least  harmful,  per  dollar  of 
revenue,  of  all  those  In  the  whole  tax  sys- 
tem and  certainly  not  Inferior  to.  say,  the  top 
15  points  of  the  corporation  tax  rate.  Heavier 
use  of  property  taxes  would  discriminate 
against  one  type  of  Investment,  especially 
housing.  But  do  not  income  taxes  rathu' 
favor  Investment  In  some  forms  of  building 
and  housing  exp>endltures  by  owner  oc- 
cupants? And  housing  tends  to  come  off 
relatively  well  in  sales  taxation. 

The  preoccupation  with  regresslvlty  on  the 
part  of  critics  of  State-local  taxes  may  or 
may  not  be  Justified.  The  Tax  Foundation 
study  to  which  Mr.  Kust  referred  showed 
for  two  or  more  person  famUlee  in  1961.  m-  all 
famUlee  in  1964,  little  or  no  regresslvlty  in 
the  Income  ranges  (•2.000  to  $7,499)  which 
Include  most  of  the  public.  And  in  any 
case  should  not  greater  concern  lie  with 
the  burdens  placed  on  the  poor  (or  on  the 
low  Income  groups)  ?  In  this  respect  the  Tax 
Fotmdation  estimates  of  burden  distribution 
In  1964  are,  to  say  the  least,  interesting.  On 
the  assumption  that  half  of  the  Federal  tax 
on  corporation  Income  falls  on  consumption, 
this  tax  Imposes  almost  twice  as  much  bur- 
den on  families  with  Incomes  under  $2,000 
as  do  State  general  sales  taxes;  for  families 
with  incomes  of  $2,000  to  $3,999  the  corpora- 
tion tax  burden  Is  nearly  three  times  as 
high.  For  the  under  $3,000  group,  total  Fed- 
eral taxes  were  slightly  higher  than  State- 
local.  Defective  as  any  such  estimates  may 
be,  they  seem  to  me  to  challenge  some  of  the 
common  conclusions  about  relative  merits  of 
parts  of  the  two  systems. 

Comparison  of  alternatives,  as  objectively 
and  as  realistically  as  possible  within  my 
capacities,  would  take  more  time  than  has 
been  available.  I  might  very  well  reach 
about  the  same  conclusion  as  have  friends 
whom  I  respect  and  who  find  here  a  strong 
retMOii  to  support  revenue  sharing.  But  I 
am  not  sure. 

RKLATINC  >rrw  AID  OIBECTLT  TO  rXDimAL  IMCOMB 
TAX  BASS  oa  TIKLO 

Tying  new  aid  directly  to  either  Federal 
Income  tax  collections  or  the  tax  base  would 
create  problems  not  apparent  on  the  surface. 
Deciding  on  the  geographical  origin  of  either 


Income  or  tax,  for  example,  will  be  a  source 
of  dispute. 

Conflict  can  arise  over  the  formula  for 
distribution.  Since  the  personal  Income  tax 
la  progressive,  the  amount  of  either  taxable 
Income  or  tax  which  is  attributable  to  a 
State  (or  other  area)  will  not  necessarily  con- 
form to  what  some  persona  will  seem  to  feel 
Is  fair  or  otherwise  desirable  as  a  standard 
for  revenue  sharing  directly  or  inversely. 
States  would  benefit  automatically  from 
growth  of  the  economy.  But  unless  economic 
fluctuations  (business  cycles)  are  a  thing  of 
the  past — and  who  would  feel  safe  in  making 

such  an  assumption? _State  budgets  would 

encounter  a  new  disturbing  element.  Many 
States,  of  course,  have  already  learned  to  live 
with  the  instability  of  Income  taxes.  Man's 
Ingenuity  could  find  ways  for  States  to  deal 
with  additional  cyclical  problems,  but  to  do 
so  would  require  more  than  good  Intentions. 

Another  probability  seems  to  me  more  seri- 
ous. If  distribution  (sharing)  were  a  frac- 
tion of  either  Federal  tax  receipts  or  of  Its 
tax  base,  the  States  would  gain  a  vested  In- 
terest in  what  exlste  at  the  time  of  Initiation. 
Would  not  such  a  condition  impede  future 
Federal  tax  reform?  I  think  so.  Governors 
and  mayors  have  given  us  a  foretaste  of  what 
to  expect  In  their  efforts  to  prevent  change 
in  the  Income  tax  exemption  of  municipal 
bond  Interect.  Might  not  States  oppose  such 
changes  as  increasing  the  personal  exemption, 
redefining  ."Income."  or  lowering  rates? 
Modifying  the  Federal  Income  tax  is  already 
difficult  enough  without  burdening  the  proc- 
ess by  adding  (a  new)  complication. 

The  amoiint  to  be  distributed  might  be 
determined,  not  more  or  less  automatically 
on  the  basis  of  a  formula  but  by  annual  (or 
less  frequent)  votes  of  Congress.  A  new 
problem,  or  set  of  problems,  would  be  added 
to  our  political  system.  The  country  would 
survive,  but  It  would  have  added  to  its  man- 
mado  burdens. 

GENERAL     PtmPOSE     AID     COMPARED     WtTH      iSC- 
PANSION    or   CONUmONAL    AND   Tin)    OR.VNTS 

Much  of  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Heller's  pro- 
posal has  reflected  attitudes  toward  general 
purpose  aid  (bloc  grants)  as  compared  with 
grants  earmarked  for  specific  programs.  The 
Issues  Involved  go  very  deeply  Into  basic 
elements  of  political,  economic,  social,  and 
personal  philoeophy.  Most  of  us  probably 
have  mixed  feelings  about  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  earmarking  or  tying  grants  funds 
The  exercise  of  control  will  appeal.  Yet  is 
there  not  also  appeal  In  the  prospect  of  free- 
dom, flexibility,  opportunity  to  adapt  to 
diversity?  Although  decisions  In  this  coun- 
try have  favored  the  tying  of  grants,  over- 
whelmingly so,  both  logic  and  the  lessons  of 
experience  seem  to  me  to  indicate  that  the 
case  is  by  no  means  so  one  sided.  If  there 
Is  to  be  any  substantial  amount  of  intergov- 
ernmental transfer  of  money — and  today's 
amounts  are  certainly  substantial — I  believe 
that  best  results  are  to  be  expected  If  some 
funds  are  given  unconditionally.  Tied 
grants.  I  recognize,  can.  and  bi  some  cases 
probably  do.  release  funds  of  the  recipient 
government  for  uses  having  no  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  particular  program.  Unques- 
tionably, the  effects  of  predominant  Im- 
portance win  center  on  the  programs  aided. 
I  cannot  believe  that  these  speclflc  programs 
will  always  be  those  of  highest  priority  in 
all  areas.  Nor  can  I  believe  thtX  Federal  In- 
fluences, on  balance,  will  always  be  beneficial, 
compared  with  what  would  develop  In  the 
absence  of  the  control  that  attaches  to  spe- 
cific grants. 

I  see  no  realistic  prospect  of  converting 
some  ot  the  established  speclflc  grants  Into 
general  purpose  aid.  If  untied  Federal  as- 
sistance Is  to  become  part  ot  our  system  at 
Oovemment  finance,  the  appearance  will  be 
In  the  form  of  an  added  program.  Perhaps 
there  Is  enough  merit  in  general  purpose  aid 
to  convert  opponents  of  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal  Into  advocates.    Yet  the  odds  seem 
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overpowerlngly  against  decisive  support  of 
general  purposes  aid  In  Congress,  the  civil 
service,  and,  apparently,  the  White  House.  If 
tbU  feature  has  weighed  significantly  In 
one's  decision  to  support  the  proposal,  then 
I  fear  that  the  support  will  not  be  Justified. 

CONCLUDING    COMMENT 

Even  this  overly  long  pkaper  has  not  touched 
on  all  aspects.  What,  for  example,  might  be 
the  results  of  separating  further  the  de- 
cisions about  raising  revenue  from  those 
about  spending  it?  Some  observers  sifggest 
that  constitutional  Issues  warrant  con- 
sideration. The  problems  of  getting  new  aid 
"through"  the  State  governments  to  local- 
ities might  be  a  bit  formidable.  Perhaps 
the  fact  of  greatest  real  significance — but 
not  discussed  above — is  the  existence  of  al- 
ternatives— not  the  least  attractive  of  which 
would  be  more  or  less  systematic  reduction 
In  Federal  tax  rates. 


Resolution  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  the 
State  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NKW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Lindsay 
administration  in  New  York  City. 

It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  among 
those  groups  which  championed  Mr. 
Lindsay's  candidacy  for  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  there  has  continued 
to  be  great  support  as  he  braves  the  chal- 
lenges presented  by  a  municipal  govern- 
ment which  had  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate. 

Among  those  who  advocated  Mr.  Lind- 
say's candidacy  is  the  Liberal  Party  of 
New  York  State,  whose  continuing  sup- 
port and  encouragement  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  text  of  their  resolution 
read  by  their  a«ting  State  chairman. 
Rev.  Donald  S.  Harrington,  at  their  New 
York  County  party  on  Simday,  April  17. 

I  commend  the  text  which  follows  for 
perusal  by  my  colleagues  and  also  by 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York: 

John  V.  Lindsay  has  been  mayor  of  New 
York  City  for  3'/i  months.  After  that  brief 
period  of  time,  he  now  has,  more  than  ever 
before,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
people  of  New  York.  They  know  him  as  a 
mayor  who  represents  Integrity  and  respon- 
sibility In  government.  They  know  him  as 
a  mayor  who  is  genuinely  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  every  New  Yorker.  And,  most 
Importantly,  they  know  him  as  a  mayor  with 
courage  and  a  willingness  to  do  battle  for 
the  people. 

John  Lindsay  has  had  his  problems,  but 
that  is  perhaps  the  most  revealing  thing 
about  his  short  tenure.  Instead  of  resign- 
ing himself  and  the  citizens  whom  he  leads 
to  accept  the  Idea  that  little  can  be  done 
to  Improve  oiu'  city,  he  has  struck  back  at 
the  Indifference,  the  vested  Interests,  and 
the  narrow  ambitions  which  have  Immobl- 
Uaed  the  city's  progress.  When  a  mayor  does 
that,  he  can  expect  to  have  problems. 

It  is  a  sign  of  change,  a  breath  of  life 
in  the  moribund  body  of  a  great  city. 

Last  November  the  people  ot  New  York  City 
struck  a  counterblow  of  their  own  against 
tbe  idea  that  they  were  conditioned  to  cyni- 


cally accept  the  decline  of  their  city.  They 
proved  their  determination  to  make  New 
York  a  better  city  by  choosing  a  mayor  who 
would  fight  for  them  and  with  them. 

They  have  not  been  disappointed. 

Change  will  not  come  easily.  Some  will 
oppose  It  outright.  Others  will  take  every 
opportunity  to  snipe  at  It.  SUU  others 
will  find  It  convenient  to  sit  silently  on  the 
sidelines.  But  change  wtu  come  because  the 
people  have  a  champion  in  city  hall. 

The  Liberal  Party  vrtshes  to  thank  John 
Lindsay  for  proving  us  right  in  our  esti- 
mation of  him  as  a  man  who  would  make 
an  able  and  courageous  mayor.  We  want 
him  to  know  that  we  are  proud  of  him.  We 
pledge  our  full  cooperation  to  the  fight  which 
he  is  waging  to  get  New  York  City  moving 
on  the  road  to  progress  and  a  better  life 
for  all  of  its  people. 


Memphis  Medical  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
largest  Institutions  in  the  Nation  devoted 
to  teaching  and  research  in  the  medical 
sciences  is  the  University  of  Tennessee 
In  Memphis. 

It  forms  the  nucleus  for  a  great  center 
of  private,  city,  coimty.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral hospitals,  providing  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  research  and  treatment  of 
disease. 

Mr.  Roy  Hamilton  of  the  Memphis 
Press- Scimitar  has  written  an  excellent 
series  of  articles  on  this  "growing  giant" 
of  the  Midsouth — the  Memphis  Medical 
Center. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
the  first  of  these  articles  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks: 

Memphis'  Growing  Giant — Medical  Center 

TnnNs  Health  Into  Cttt's  Biggest  Bushtess 

(By  Roy  Hamilton) 

The  Memphis  Medical  Center  today  is  a 
healthy,  growing  giant  straddling  138  acres 
In  the  heart  of  the  city. 

But  it  almost  died  in  infancy. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  medical  units 
and  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  germ  seeds 
from  which  the  medical  complex  took  shape 
and  evolved  Into  one  of  International  re- 
pute, both  had  sickly  beginnings. 

struggle 

In  1918  the  fledging  medical  school,  then 
only  7  years  old,  was  struggling  to  keep 
alive  in  three  small  biUldlngs.  Only  three 
medical  and  two  dental  students  had  en- 
rolled that  year — and  two  of  them  were  fall- 
ing. 

The  school  had  practically  no  State  sup- 
port. Dr.  Orren  Williams  Hyman,  emeritus 
dean  and  vice  president,  recalls  that  he  often 
sought  help  from  big  foundations  up  North, 
hat  in  hand. 

Some  medical  authorities  thought  the  out- 
look so  unfavorable  they  recommended  the 
school  be  closed. 

RECOVERY 

But  the  college  not  only  survived  the  crisis. 
It  climbed  out  of  its  sickbed  to  become  one 
of  the  largest  institutions  in  the  land  devoted 
to  teaching  and  research  in  the  medical  sci- 
ences. 


And  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Dr. 
Hyman  himself— a  small,  carrot-topped 
dynamo  (known  irreverently  as  "Pinkie"  to 
generations  of  students)  who,  at  75  and 
though  reUred,  still  maintains  an  office  in 
his  beloved  medical  college.  For  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  efforts  in  those  early  days 
that  the  State  legislature  began  supplying 
the  cash  transfusions  the  school  so  badly 
needed  to  grow  and  prosper. 

VNIVEHSITT     or    TENNESSEE     GROWTH 

Today  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  a 
total  of  1.800  students  enrolled  In  Its  S 
UMjor  educational  programs — medicine, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  nursing,  basic  medical 
sciences,  and  a  graduate  school  offering  mus- 
ter and  Ph.  D.  degrees  in  anatomy,  biochem- 
istry, and  other  specialized  fields. 

The  College  of  Medicine  graduates  160  new 
doctors  in  2  classes  each  year,  making  it 
1  of  the  5  or  6  biggest  training  grounds  for 
the  medical  profession  in  the  country. 

In  size  the  medical  units  compcu-e  with 
the  34-acre  Pentagon,  the  world's  largest 
office  building,  and  it  operates  on  a  budget  of 
$10  million  a  year.  Faculty  and  other  em- 
ployees number  more  than  1.750.  Its  teach- 
ing staff — many  of  whom  are  physicians  of 
world  renown — received  $4  million  worth  of 
research  and  training  grants  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  private  foundations 
last  year. 

Baptist  Hospital,  another  insUtution  which 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Medical  Center,  also  faced  serious  fi- 
nancial problems  during  World  War  I  years. 
Pounded  by  a  small  band  of  Baptist  church- 
men with  more  faith  than  funds,  the  orig- 
inal seven-story  building  opened  In  1912 
after  two  public  appeals  for  money. 

DARK    DATS 

Darkest  days  of  all  was  In  1915  when  the 
hospital  had  only  10  paying  patients  and  20 
charity  cases.  There  was  talk  of  closing  It 
too.  But  It  pulled  through  with  the  help 
of  A.  E.  Jennings,  a  planter  from  Greenwood. 
Miss.,  who  volunteered  to  assume  the  hos- 
pital's largest  indebtedness. 

It  signaled  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
Baptist.  In  1918.  after  a  Midsouth  campaign, 
the  hospital  added  a  south  wing.  The  years 
that  followed  saw  additions  of  an  east  wing, 
a  nurses'  home,  and  an  annex. 

Tlien  in  1951  the  hospital  launched  the 
most  ambitious  undertaking  In  Its  history, 
a  $2  million  fund  drive  to  build  what  is  now 
the  13-story  ultramodern  Madison-East  xinlt, 
which  opened  In  1965.  Spreading  ever  up- 
ward and  outward,  the  hospital  has  since 
buUt  two  physicians'  office  buildings  (it  was 
the  first  hospital  In  the  country  to  enter 
this  field),  converted  the  old  VA  Hospital 
No.  88  on  Lamar  to  a  rehabilitation  hospital, 
provided  parking  for  1,300  cars,  and  has  un- 
der construction  the  top  floors  of  Its  $15  mU-  • 
lion  Union-Bast  addition. 

Today,  with  1,074  beds  and  40,000  admis- 
sions every  year.  Baptist  Hospital  Is  the  larg- 
est nongovernment  hospital  In  the  country. 

COMPLCKITT 

Other  hospitals  and  health  care  organiza- 
tions within  or  linked  dlrecOy  to  the  Medical 
Center  have  not  been  standing  stlU  In  the 
meantime. 

In  fact,  so  staggering  in  size,  scope,  com- 
plexity and  rapidity  of  growth  is  the  Medical 
Center  that  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County 
Medical  Society  Just  recently  proposed  a  26- 
member  advisory  board  to  help  chart  its 
future  growth.  One  of  its  most  important 
functions  would-be  simply  to  keep  cooununl- 
catlon  links  open  between  the  different  agen- 
cies and  actlvilles  Involved. 

Some  statistics  may  help  bring  the  prob- 
lem Into  better  focus : 

At  last  coimt  Memphis  had  26  hospital* 
with  6,276  beds  which  last  year  admitted 
more  than  130,000  patients,  Including  40.000 
from  out  of  town. 
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Some  13.000  persons,  one  of  every  30  or  so 
of  tbe  total  MemphlB  work  force,  are  Mn- 
ployed  In  the  health  Industry.  The  annual 
payroll  amounts  to  more  than  944  million. 

Within  the  past  decade  medical  Institu- 
tions have  Invested  well  over  1100  million  In 
capital  Improvements. 

EXPANSION 

City  of  Memphis  hospitals  is  now  wrapping 
up  a  913  million  expansion  program,  which 
Includes  the  gleaming  new  William  F.  Bowld 
Hospital,  the  Walter  Chandler  Clinical  Serv- 
ices Tower  and  a  new  operating  room  suite 
dedicated  Just  last  month.  Baptist  Hos- 
pital has  spent  more  than  937  million  on  Im- 
prevements  since  1955.  Methodist  Hospital 
has  spent  916  million  since  1958,  adding  two 
new  wings  and  616  beds.  Other  major  de- 
velopments include  tbe  94.3  million  Tennes- 
see Psychiatric  Hospital  and  Research  Insti- 
tute, which  opened  May  29.  1962;  completion 
In  1962  of  Danny  Thomas'  St.  Jude  Hospital 
tor  the  investigation  of  leukemia  and  other 
childhood  diseases;  a  93  million  addition  to 
St.  Joseph  Hospital  and,  newest  of  all,  the 
•23.5  million  1,000-bed  Kennedy  VA  Hos- 
pital now  rising  on  Jefferson. 

CONCKNTKATION 

Dr.  M.  K.  Calllaon.  dean  of  University  of 
Tennessee  College  of  Medicine,  said  that 
when  the  new  Kennedy  Hospital  and  Baptist 
addition  are  completed,  the  center  will  have 
4.200  hospital  beds  concentrated  within  a 
flve-block  area. 

"I  don't  know  of  any  greater  concentration 
of  hospital  beds  anywhere."  he  said. 

As  Impressive  as  this  building  boom  has 
been.  It's  expected  to  get  even  bigger  In  the 
next  decade  and  the  medical  center  strives 
to  keep  up  with  the  beajth  needs  of  tbe  ex- 
ploding population  of  Memphis  and  tbe  Mid- 
south. 

But  after  a  half  century  of  progress,  medi- 
cal center  planners  have  decided  it's  time  to 
give  tbelr  patients  another  checkup. 

The  complaint :  growing  pains. 


The  Cornerstone  of  American  Life  Rests 
en  a  Sironf  Spiritnal  Foundation — An 
Address  by  Senator  Frank  Carlson,  of 
Kansas,  at  the  Mayor's  Prayer  Break- 
fast in  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  Friday, 
April  8, 1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Me.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  cm  Good  Pil- 
day.  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
Honorable  Frank  Carlson,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  mayor's  prayer  breakfast 
In  Leavenworth,  Kans.  All  present  were 
Impressed  with  the  beauty  and  Inspira- 
tion of  Senator  Carlson's  remarks.  They 
were  not  only  appropriate  for  this  holi- 
day, but  can  serve  as  a  dally  reminder  to 
all  who  read  them  that  much  depends 
upon  prayer  and  divine  gruldance  In  every 
citizen  s  life  and  In  the  operation  of  our 
Government. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  this  address  by  Senator  Carlsoh 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcors: 


Spzzcr  bt  Sxnatob  Prank  Carlson,  Mator's 

Pratrr    Brkakfast,    Lj:avknworth,    Kans., 

Apro,  8,  1066 

It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  meet  with 
this  One  group  of  citizens  from  Leavenworth 
and  surrounding  territory  at  tbe  fourth 
annual  mayor's  prayer  breakfast. 

As  we  meet  on  Good  Prlday  morning.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  in  Jerusalem,  Judea, 
Prlday,  March  29.  AJ3.  33,  at  approximately 
8  o'clock  in  tbe  morning  began  the  darkest 
and  saddest  day  for  Christendom. 

Darkness  fell.  Those  whose  lives  bad  been 
drawn  to  His  in  answering  faith.  Into  whose 
lives  His  life  and  truth  had  begun  to  pene- 
trate, passed  through  dark  fear  that  all  which 
had  come  to  them  from  Him  was  but  a  lovely 
mirage.  They  thought  for  a  time  that  He  and 
all  that  He  was  and  embodied  bad  been  shut 
up  forever  in  a  tomb. 

But  just  because  this  brief,  fragile,  broken 
human  life  was  so  Indwelt  by  the  eternal,  so 
penetrated  and  filled  with  tbe  eternal  truth 
and  life  and  love  of  God,  tbe  tomb  was 
broken.  Tbe  life  and  truth  in  Him  was  set 
free  to  live  and  work  among  men  In  the  power 
of  the  spirit. 

Men  learned  that  the  cross  was  not  the  end. 
but  only  the  beginning. 

On  Easter  morn,  the  promise  that  man 
would  live  again  was  fulfilled  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  Hope  replaced  dispair — 
Joy  overcame  sorrow — and  faith  ended  fear. 
Tot  man,  life  had  a  more  glorious  meaning — 
a  meaning  which  would  sustain  him  to  the 
end  of  time. 

If  I  would  choose  a  text  today,  it  would  be 
the  words  of  St.  James,  who  wrote:  "Tbe 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
avalleth  much." 

Oo  through  the  pages  of  history  and  you 
wUl  note  that  aU  the  really  great  leaders  of 
the  world  were  praying  men  and  women. 
They  early  learned  its  power  of  renourlsbing 
tbe  spirit  and  giving  to  tbe  mind  both  Its 
courage  and  its  daring — for  prayer  brushes 
away  so  much  that  is  irrelevant  and  so  much 
that  is  dross. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  that  I 
see  in  America  today  Is  the  growing  number 
of  people  who  are  coming  to  associate  our 
cherished  freedom  with  our  inherited  faith. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  American  life  rests 
on  a  strong  spiritual  foundation.  I  believe 
we  need  to  be  reminded  of  tbe  debt  that  we 
owe  to  our  forefathers  and  the  great  obliga- 
tion we  must  assume  if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
great  heritage  we  have  received. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  prayer  was  offered  at 
the  landing  in  Jamestown.  Va..  in  1607 — that 
Thomas  Jefferson  made  four  specific  refer- 
ences to  our  Creator  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  who  can  forget  George 
Washington  on  bis  knees  at  Valley  Forge. 

Many  wUl  recall  that  in  tbe  midst  of  fram- 
ing our  Federal  Constitution.  It  was  Benjamin 
Franklin  who  said:  "If  it  be  true  that  not  a 
sparrow  can  fall  to  tbe  ground  without  His 
notice,  how  can  we  hope  to  see  a  new  empire 
arise  without  His  aid." 

In  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
an  organization  known  as  the  breakfast 
prayer  group,  which  meets  regularly  each 
Wednesday  morning  at  8:30  for  breakfast — 
after  which  we  have  a  30-mlnute  discussion 
of  some  religious  topic.  One  of  tbe  members 
Is  designated  each  week  as  a  leader.  We  have 
from  10  to  25  Senators  present  at  these  weekly 
breakfasts. 

These  breakfasts  are  the  outgrowth  of  a 
movement  that  was  formed  30  years  ago  In 
Seattle.  Wash.,  where  a  group  of  businessmen 
met  and  resolved  that  some  action  must  be 
taken  to  improve  tbe  corrupt  moral  and 
civic  conditions   of   the  community. 

Prom  this  nucleus  breakfast  prayer  meet- 
ing, groups  have  been  organized  In  every  part 
at  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign 
iMida.     They   are  organized   under  what  is 


known  as  the  International  CouncU  for 
Christian  Leadership.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  as  president  of  this  organization 
for  the  post  several  years. 

On  February  17  of  this  year,  we  held  the 
14th  annual  Presidential  prayer  breakfast,  as 
a  part  of  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  Inter- 
national CouncU  for  Christian  Leadership. 

As  a  democracy,  our  Nation — In  its  incep- 
tion— proclaimed  to  the  world  its  concept  of 
personal  liberty  under  God.  Those  early 
fundamental  principles  have  meant  much  to 
the  growth  and  development  of  our  Nation. 

I  think  It  is  Important  that  we  indicate 
our  deep  concern  over  the  fact  that  at  a 
time  when  our  great  Nation  Is  threatened 
from  without  by  a  deadly  foe — she  is  also 
threatened  by  destruction  from  within  by 
spiritual  indifference  and  moral  deterioration. 

The  conflict  of  deepest  concern  Is  not 
might  against  superior  might.  The  major 
issue  which  faces  us  today  is  this :  Will  Amer- 
ica accept  tbe  moral  challenge  of  this  hour, 
as  she  has  accepted  the  military  challenge  of 
past  years — or  will  she  allow  this  glorious 
opportunity  to  slip  from  her  grasp  forever. 

Many  years  ago  AmbassadCH*  Harvy  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  said.  "The  real  strength  of 
a  nation  is  not  in  Its  armies  and  navies.  A 
schoolhouse  at  the  crossroads  is  worth  more 
than  a  dreadnaugbt  by  the  sea.  A  church  on 
the  bUltop  is  worth  more  than  a  score  of 
regiments.  And  someday  tbe  world  will  come 
to  realize  that  there  is  more  power  and  glory 
in  'Lead  Kindly  Light'  than  in  all  the  fight- 
ing anth«ns  of  the  world." 

Tbe  greatest  things  we  enjoy  today  are 
direct  results  ot  our  pioneer  fathers'  great 
faith — faith  in  themselves — faith  in  their 
fellow  men — faith  in  their  country  and  faith 
in  God. 

It  is  cme  of  the  most  Ironical  paradoxes  of 
history  that  the  age  which  has  produced  our 
greatest  progress  in  the  material  world  has 
also  produced  at  the  same  time  an  environ- 
ment and  forces  which  threaten  tbe  complete 
destruction — not  only  of  all  we  have  cre- 
ated— but  of  ova  ptossiblUtles  of  growth  for 
the  future.  These  destructive  forces  also 
threaten  our  very  existence  upon  this  planet. 

There  is  a  blanket  of  sin  and  evil  falling 
steadily  over  the  lives  and  tbe  powers  of 
modem  Americans.  It  is  neither  accidental 
nor  incidental.  Adoption  of  personal  and 
group  habits  In  violation  of  both  the  spiritual 
admonitions  of  God  and  tbe  moral  heritage 
of  our  people  runs  rampant.  The  evidence 
is  inescapable — and  the  proof  Is  everywhere. 

Faithful  believers  are  caught  up  in  the 
same  wave  of  hopelessness  and  frustration  as 
the  unbelievers  and  the  undecided.  The 
rude  pressure  of  lawlessness,  dishonesty,  bru- 
tality, and  inhuman  treatment  of  fellow  men 
make  strange  companions  among  the  con- 
cerned people  of  o\ir  Nation. 

One  Is  Just  as  anxious  over  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  bis  family  and  his  person  as  the 
other.  One  Is  no  more  disturbed  over  the 
lack  of  regard  for  moral  quality  than 
the  other.  All  are  sure  something  Is  seriously 
wrong  In  our  land,  but  none  seem  prepared 
to  present  a  cure. 

That  is  the  spiritual  and  moral  tragedy  of 
our  age.  We  are  neither  ready  nor  willing 
to  face  up  squarely  to  tbe  one  avenue  of 
civil  and  religious  sanity  open  to  us.  When 
Paul  wrote  his  famed  letter  to  tbe  Oalatlans, 
he. bad  no  difficulty  In  identifying  the  prob- 
lems. Americans  today  should  be  Just  as 
able  as  he. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Galatlans.  versus 
1  and  3.  we  read:  "Brethren,  if  a  man  be 
overtaken  In  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual, 
restore  such  a  one  In  tbe  spirit  of  meek- 
ness; considering  thyself,  lest  thou  be 
tempted.  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ." 
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With  some  merit,  perhaps,  we  can  explain 
oxir  present  decadence  and  immorality  in 
terms  of  social  ills  and  economic  failures, 
but  these  are  but  the  handy  excuses.  These 
are  but  the  means  of  soothing  America's 
conscience.  For  the  real  cause  of  moral  deg- 
radation and  spiritual  downgrading  is  that 

Americans — in    far    too    great    a    number 

have  abdicated  their  personal  duty  to  God. 
WhUe  it  is  essential  that  we  become  fully 
aware  of  our  physical  danger — God  grant 
that  we  may  never  become  so  obsessed  with 
material  defenses  that  we  overlook  the  basic 
problems   with  which  we  are   confronted. 

Behind  all  of  many  multiple  problems  Is 
man  himself  and  be  constitutes  bu  own 
major  problem. 

Materialism  and  atheism  are  breeding 
grounds  for  corruption,  anarchy  and  revolu- 
tions. America  must  be  prepared.  We  wUl 
be    prepared    when    God's    power— working 

through   us  as   individuals   and  a  Nation 

gives  concrete   evidence  of  honesty,  purity 
imselfishness,  and  love. 

As  we  enter  tbe  concluding  days  of  Holy 
Week,  we  approach  Easter  Sunday  with  hope 
Ught,  and  life.  This  gives  us  strength  and 
courage  to  carry  on  in  a  world  that  is  fraught 
with  distrust,  unrest,  and  deep  trouble. 

The  heart  of  the  Easter  message  Is  a  victory 
out  of  defeat.  Life  would  have  been  without 
hope  had  it  not  been  for  what  happened  on 
that  first  Easter  morning.  The  Resurrec- 
tion changed  everything. 

The  Master's  earthly  lUe  was  devoted  Ur 
persuading  all  men  to  become  one  famUy  of 
brethren. 

His  pure  and  lofty  lessons  were  Intended 
to  insure  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

He  came  to  set  truth  in  tbe  place  of  error 
and  loving  kindness  In  the  place  of  hatred 
and  persecution. 

He  taught  that  every  man  shall  do  that 
only  imto  his  brother  which  he  would  wish 
bis  brother  to  do  imto  him. 

He  endeavored  to  deliver  his  brethren  from 
the  bonds  of  tyranny,  to  protect  the  weak  and 
feeble,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  paths  of  duty 
the  oppressors  of  humanity,  but  they  listened 
not  unto  Him  and  nailed  Him  to  the  cross 
and  as  such.  He  sealed  hU  Gospel  of  love  with 
His  life. 

His  life  was  the  embodiment  of  love — self- 
deniel  and  self-sacrifice.  Truly.  "Greater  love 
has  no  man  than  this;  that  be  lay  down  bis 
lUe  for  bis  friends." 

At  this  East«-  season,  I  think  it  Is  most 
fitting  to  recall  tbe  beautifully  written  poem 
on  tbe  Resurrection  by  Dr.  Phillip  Brooks- 


of  education  available  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  America. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  read  recently 
In  the  Macomb  Daily,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished In  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  about 
how  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  put  to  work  to  help 
the  youngsters  attending  the  Mount 
Clemens  Community  Schools. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
In  elementary  school  how  anxious  we 
used  to  be  to  get  out  of  school  at  the  end 
of  a  day.  Not  so  any  more — at  least  not 
among  some  of  the  youngsters  attending 
the  Mount  Clemens  Community  Schools. 

These  youngsters,  as  the  author  of  the 
article  in  the  Macomb  Daily  points  out, 
are  helping  to  shatter  another  stereo- 
type of  the  American  scene.  They  are 
actually  returning  to  school  after  school 
hours — and,  what  is  more,  they  are  en- 
joying it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  take  the  time  to  read  Mr.  An- 
thony J.  Malta's  article  on  the  extended 
day  program  of  the  Macomb  County 
Community  Schools.  The  article,  which 
appeared  under  the  headline  "Stay,  Play 
After  School,"  follows: 

Stat,  Plat   Aiter  School 
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To  tbe  kids,  It's  a  bit  more  simple  than 
that. 

It's  making  something  with  their  own 
hands,  or  doing  something,  like  bouncing  on 
a  trampoline,  that  they've  never  done  before 
It's  having  a  place  to  go,  and  something  to 
do. 

Tbe  enthusiasm  of  tbe  chUdren  seems  to 
give  2,000  more  reasons  each  week  to  School 
Superintendent  William  Berkbofs  concept 
for  a  community  school  program  In  Mount 
Clemens. 

When  the  extended  day  program  was  an- 
nounced and  approved  by  the  school  board, 
Berkhof  commented  this  program  could  be 
tbe  beginning  of  a  CMnmunity  school  pro- 
gram in  Mount  Clemens — utUlzlng  school 
facilities  after  normal  hours  not  only  fw 
children,  but  for  adults  as  well. 

Equipment  and  supplies,  as  weU  as  the 
teaching  staff  and  the  parent  volunteers 
could  be  extended  on  to  Include  the  Head- 
start  program  for  preklndergarten  young- 
sters during  the  summer  months  and  city 
recreation  activities  as  well. 


"Tomb,  thou  Shalt  not  hold   Him  longer- 
Death  Is  strong,  but  life  Is  stronger; 
Stronger  than  the  dark,  the  light; 
Stronger  than  the  wrong,  the  right; 
Faith  and  hope  triumphant  say, 
'Christ  wUl  rise  on  Easter  Day."  " 
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Stay,  Play  After  School 

EXTENSION! OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   MICHIGAN  .> 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19, 1966 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
one  of  the  most  Important— If  not  the 
most  important^action  of  the  89th  Con- 
|ress  was  the  passage  last  year  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am  very 
proud  of  this  major  accomplishment  In 
improving  both  the  quanUty  and  quaUty 


(By   Anthony  J.   Malta) 
Mount  Clemens. — Another  stereotype  has 
faded    from    tbe    American    scene — whoever 
heard   of   yoimgsters   going   back  to   school 
after  the  school  day  is  done? 

Remember  the  glad  cries  of  "No  more  pen- 
cils, no  more  books"  when  the  school  bell 
rang?  The  cboriis  has  diminished  somewhat 
In  the  Mount  Clemens  Community  Schools. 
And  Arthur  Towe  has  not  only  beard  of 
youngsters  eagerly  fiocklng  back  to  tbe  class- 
rooms during  the  late  afternoon  and  early 
evening  hoiu-s— he  has  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  way  they've  been  doing  It. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Towe's  new  "ex- 
tended day"  program  at  four  elementary 
schools  has  received  a  tremendous  vote  of 
confidence  from  tbe  youngsters. 

They  attend.  Each  week  has  seen  Increas- 
ing numbers  of  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  students  flocking  back  to  partake  of 
classes  in  arts  and  crafts  and  physical  edu- 
cation after  normal  school  hours.  Currently 
about  2,000  students  are  participating  in  the 
after  school  activities  at  the  Clemens,  Edison 
Grant  and  Lincoln  elementaries. 

The  extended  day  program,  financed  by  a 
949,660  Federal  tax  grant  imder  provisions 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  was  originally  expected  to  handle  a  ca- 
pacity of  about  900  children. 

"The  attendance  of  tbe  children  speaks 
volumes  for  itself,"  said  Mrs.  Carol  Mitchell, 
who  directs  tbe  arts  and  crafts  portion  of  the 
program.  George  Wiggins,  a  Mount  Clemens 
High  School  teacher  heads  up  tbe  physical 
education  activities  and  Walter  Mutter  acts 
as  coordinator  for  the  program. 

The  elementary  level  children  are  attend- 
ing classes  from  4  to  e  p.m.  and  the  Junior 
high  ChUdren  attend  sessions  from  6  30  to 
8  pjn. 

Activities  range  from  model  making  to 
bounding  around  on  a  trampoline. 

"In  essence."  said  Towe,  "what  we're  try- 
ing to  do  is  give  the  children  a  place  and 
some  meaningful  activities  after  school 
hours." 

The  program  has  become  much  more  than 
that. 

Financed  under  the  provisions  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's.  "War  on  Poverty,"  the  pro- 
gram has  also  "extended  the  kids'  apprecia- 
tion of  living."  said  Mrs.  MitcheU.  "We're 
making  them  aware  that  there  are  more 
things  to  life  than  what  they  see  about 
them." 


Industry  Jobs  Curb  Iowa  Outmigration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Iowa  is  considered  by  most  easterners  to 
be  an  agricultural  State.  Indeed  the 
"Hawkeye  State"  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  sources  of  food,  producing  over 
10  percent  of  our  food  supply. 

While  we  lowans  are  proud  of  our  pro- 
ductive farms,  I  feel  that  legislators  from 
the  East  tend  to  overlook  some  of  the 
other  important  contributions  of  our 
State.  Iowa  Is  a  "bridge  State"  between 
the  East  and  the  West,  Iowa  as  a  link- 
ing unit  is  just  as  Important  now  as  it 
was  as  one  of  the  starting  points  of  the 
pony  express  in  earlier  years.  One  of  our 
Nation's  great  railway  systems  has  had 
Its  eastern  terminal  located  at  Council 
Bluffs  since  the  Civil  War. 

Iowa  Is  a  land  of  paradox ;  a  beautiful 
area  of  fresh,  unpolluted  air  and  water- 
ranking  18th  among  the  States  In  manu- 
factured exports.  It  Is  a  land  of  friendly, 
homespun,  and  hospitable  people— with 
the  highest  functional  Uteracy  rate  In  the 
Nation. 

While  maintaining  its  natural  beauty, 
Iowa  has  continued  to  progress  with  an 
increased  ^nphasls  on  Industry.  For  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  particularly 
those  from  the  East,  I  herewith  submit 
a  recent  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  which  points  to  some  of 
the  advances  made  along  these  lines  In 
recent  years  especially  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  change  In  philosophy  that 
had  Its  start  In  Iowa  about  10  years  ago 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Apr  2 
1966] 
INDITSTRT  Jobs  Citrs  Iowa  OtrrMicRATiON 
(By  a  staff  correspondent  of  tbe  Christian 
Science  Monitor) 
Chicago. — Ask  a  young  lowan  looking  for 
work  where  be  hopes  to  find  it.    Two  y«ara 
ago  he  would  have  said  Omaha,  St.  Loula, 
Chicago,  or  perhaps  Minneapolis. 
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Today  h«  more  likely  will  mention  Ot- 
tumwa,  Burlington,  Mount  Pleasant,  Daven- 
port. <x  other  Iowa  cities. 

Aiter  years  of  leaving  the  State  to  Ond 
work,  loiwans  now  are  finding  good-paying 
jobs  nearer  hocne.  The  reason:  Iowa,  in  the 
heart  of  tbe  rich  American  farm  belt.  Is  fast 
Industrializing. 

The  national  b-end  toward  fewer  farms  and 
fanxtera  has  hurt  this  big  agricultural  St-ate. 
Since  1960,  the  farm  population  has  dropped 
by  70.000. 

Iowa  hasn't  had  enough  Industry  to  absorb 
«U  farmns  leaving  their  land. 

Not  only  have  farmers  migrated  out  at 
State.  There  was  an  alarming  number  ot 
skilled  and  professional  workers,  schooled  In 
Iowa,  leaving.  Without  ntore  Industry,  there 
were  no  Jobs  for  them,  either. 

"If  we  didn't  have  so  much  agriculture  to 
begin  with  we  oould  be  a  growing  State  to- 
day," reflects  Dr.  WUbur  B.  Makl  of  Iowa 
State  University. 

"In  States  like  Michigan  or  New  Yco-k, 
drops  In  farm  employment  did  not  affect  total 
employment  much.  Here  we  need  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  In  nonagrlcultural  jobs  to 
make  up  for  loos  In  farm  employment." 

Wn»  CHOICS  SOUGHT 

In  1960.  Iowa  ranked  12th  among  the  States 
In  net  outmlgratlon.  Only  the  Southern 
States  (Negro  migration  north)  and  Appa- 
lachian States  (poor  whites)   topped  It. 

With  its  outmlgratlon,  Iowa  was  educating 
part  of  California's  labor  force,  where  many 
moved.  And  those  In  Washington,  Colorado, 
Arizona,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Illinois. 

"When  an  Individual  looks  for  a  job."  says 
Richard  Konlcek  of  the  Iowa  Development 
Commlaslon  In  Dee  Moines,  "he  feels  he  can 
find  a  wider  choice  In  metropolitan  areas. 

Towa  has  no  single  dominant  metropolitan 
area.  The  job  seeker  feels  more  secure  going 
to  one  large  city  instead  of  doEens  of  small 
towns." 

And  In  Iowa  most  small  towns  are  declin- 
ing rather  than  offering  jobs. 

There  are  600  with  less  than  1,000  pecula- 
tion. And  another  300  with  less  than  1,500. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  State's  2.700.000  people 
live  on  farms  or  In  towns  under  2,500  popu- 
lation. 

Now  after  IS  years  of  seeing  more  people 
leave  the  State  than  enter  It,  lowans  are  re- 
versing the  trend. 

Iowa  is  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  its 
dominant  position  In  the  Nation's  agricul- 
ture. "The  entire  food  Industry  and  export 
trade  will  be  our  salvation,"  says  Mr.  Konlcek. 

MAKKXT  XXPANOED 

It  la  attracting  farm-related  mdustry.  It 
Is  expanding  Its  w«rld  market  for  farm 
produce. 

The  shift  toward  more  industry  has  been 
slow  In  coming.  But  now  the  trek  of  busi- 
ness into  the  State  is  breaking  all  econo- 
mists' projections. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  Iowa's  recent 
turn  of  fortune: 

Its  location  in  the  farm  center  of  the  Na- 
tion Is  Ideal  for  builders  of  farm  machinery. 

There  la  a  growing  trend  westward  for 
Industry. 

Two  rlver«,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
border  Iowa.  Barge  traflVc  on  both  Is  In- 
creasing. 

Iowa  ranks  fourth  In  the  Nation  in  railway 
trackage. 

Thus  It  was  no  happenstance  that  la«t  year 
Ifassey- Ferguson  decided  to  move  its  North 
American  headquarters  from  Detroit  and  To- 
ronto to  Des  Moines. 

It  also  plans  a  new  assembly  plant  there. 
Doaens  of  similar  manufacturers  are  plan- 
ning to  get  closer  to  the  farm  market. 

Iowa  now  leads  the  Nation,  says  Mr.  Konl- 
cek, m  production  of  farm  machinery. 

Clinton  on  th«  Mississippi  has  won  a 
$60  million  petrochemical  plant. 


A  firm  em.ploylng  1,000  people  maving 
controls  for  color  television  will  locate  In 
Ottumwa  In  southern  Iowa. 

Much  of  this  growth,  particularly  that 
farm  related,  has  oome  In  antlclpaUcm  of 
Iowa's  expansion  of  world  trade  In  corn  and 
soybeans. 


Methinks  the  Air  Force  Protesteth  Too 
Much 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  irxw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  two  con- 
secutive Issues  of  the  Air  Force  and  Space 
Digest,  a  m£igazine  published  by  the  Air 
Force  Association,  there  have  been  crit- 
ical articles  entitled:  "Pike  Subcommit- 
tee Report  on  Tactical  Air,"  and  "An 
Open  Letter  to  Congressman  Otis  G. 
Pike." 

Since  they  spelled  my  name  right,  per- 
haps I  should  just  let  them  keep  sniping 
on  a  monthly  basis,  but  since  the  name 
stands  almost  alone  as  something  they 
got  right,  a  few  further  comments  may 
be  in  order. 

The  alleged  motivation  for  this  little 
vendetta  is  a  report  made  by  a  special 
subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  entitled  "Close  Air  Sup- 
port." The  subcommittee  was  appointed 
on  August  17,  1965,  by  Chairman  L.  Men- 
del Rivers  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  consisted  of  nine  mem- 
bers: Richard  H.  Ichord.  of  Missouri; 
LuciEN  N.  Nedzi,  of  Michigan;  G.  El- 
UOTT  Hag  AN.  of  Georgia;  Donald  J.  Ir- 
win, of  Connecticut;  Frank  E.  Evans,  of 
Colorado;  Bob  Wilson,  of  California; 
Charles  Gitbser,  of  California;  Charles 
Chamberlain,  of  Michigan;  and  myself 
as  chairman. 

Hearings  were  held  in  Washington  in 
September  and  October.  Witnesses  in- 
cluded Army  Special  Forces  personnel 
who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  ground  com- 
bat in  Vietnam;  Air  Force,  Marine,  and 
Navy  pilots  who  had  flown  hundreds  of 
missions  in  Vietnam;  and  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Defense  Department  wit- 
nesses on  the  policymaking  level  In 
Washington. 

The  report  was  filed  with  Chairman 
Rivers  on  January  27, 1 966.  It  was  unan- 
imous. It  was  critical  of  both  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Army  in  certain  respects. 
If  the  Army  resented  the  criticism  they 
shrugged  it  off.  We  seem  to  have  struck 
a  nerve  with  the  Air  Force  brass,  how- 
ever, for  they  have  been  screaming  more 
like  sick  sea  grulls  than  wounded  eagles 
ever  since.  If  it  were  not  for  the  lives  at 
stake  It  might  be  mildly  amusing.  As  it 
is,  the  attempt  to  make  a  great  success 
out  of  what  has  been  a  slighted,  down- 
graded, underfinanced  close  air  support 
role  in  the  Air  Force  is  not  only  pathetic, 
it  is  dangerous. 

On  Friday,  February  25,  1966,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  praised  the  Air 
Force's  close  air  support  performance  in 
•  speech  to  the  Executives  Club  of  Chi- 


cago.   As  reported  in  the  Aviation  Dally 
of  February  28,  the  Secretary  said: 

Our  equipment  for  cloee  air  support,  I 
believe.  Is  the  best  In  the  world. 

The  article  listed  Just  four  aircraft: 
the  A-IE,  the  A-7,  the  COIN,  and  the 
P-4. 

Not  one  of  those  aircraft  Is  a  plane 
developed  by  the  Air  Force.  Three  were 
developed  by  the  Navy,  the  fourth  by  the 
Marines. 

Of  the  four  tactical  aircraft  requested 
In  the  supplemental  authorization  for 
the  Vietnam  war  by  the  Air  Force  this 
year,  not  one  was  developed  by  the  Air 
Force;  two  were  Navy  planes,  one  a 
Marine  plane,  the  fourth  privately  de- 
veloped and  used  by  the  CIA. 

It  must  be  galling  to  the  Air  Force  to 
find  itself  so  ill-equipped  for  close  air 
support  in  a  guerrilla  environment  that 
It  had  to  get  planes  from  the  Army — 
O-l  spotter  planes — the  Navy,  and  the 
Marines  in  order  to  do  its  Job  of  close  air 
support  In  Vietnam.  Such  has  been  the 
fact,  however,  and  the  Air  Force  does 
itself  and  the  Nation  a  disservice  by  try- 
ing to  conceal  the  fact. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Air  Force  As- 
sociation has  gone  even  further.  Before 
attacking  the  subcommittee's  report 
they  rewrote  It  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  committee's  report  was  lim- 
ited to  the  quality  of  the  close  air  sup- 
port provided  our  own  troops  and  our 
Vietnamese  allies.  The  title  of  the  report 
was  "Close  Air  Support."  It  was  printed 
on  the  cover  In  large  letters.  The  Allr 
Force  Digest  made  it  "Pike  Subcommit- 
tee Report  on  Tactical  Air."  This  en- 
abled them  to  talk  about  a  lot  of  other 
things.    Usually  erroneously. 

In  the  March  issue  Mr.  Witze,  the 
senior  editor,  tells  how  the  subcommit- 
tee visited  Vietnam  after  the  hearings 
were  over,  and  were  told  by  the  Army 
generals  how  thankful  they  were  for  the 
support  they  got  from  the  Air  Force, 
Fact:  This  subcommittee  never  went  to 
Vietnam.  Mr.  Witze  points  out  in  a 
magnificently  garbled  paragraph  that 
there  have  been  ix)litical  restraints 
In  Vietnam  and  says  that  when  he  landed 
at  Tan  Son  Nhut  airport  in  inid-1964, 
"the  RF-lOl's  were  lined  up  on  the  ramp 
ready  to  go."  Go  where  and  do  what? 
I  suspect  that  the  senior  editor  really 
knows  that  RF-lOl's  take  pictures,  they 
do  not  provide  close  air  support. 

In  the  April  issue  the  Air  Force  Digest 
contains  a  story  by  Sam  Butz,  giving  the 
Air  Force's  version  of  a  part  of  an  oper- 
ation known  as  Harvest  Moon.  The 
story  features  a  picture  of  Mr.  Butz  rid- 
ing in  the  back  seat  of  an  O-l  Bird  E>og. 
This  is  the  plane  which  the  Air  Force  had 
to  ^et  from  the  Army.  After  they  got 
them  they  painted  teeth  on  them  and 
took  Mr.  Butz  flying  around  Vietnam. 
Either  they  fly  better  or  frighten  the 
Vletcong  more  with  teeth  painted  on 
thetn.  In  the  turgid  prose  of  the  Air 
Force  Digest  this  is  described  as  distinc- 
tive marking. 

The  article,  which  Is  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  me,  is  a  supposed  testimonial  to 
the  proposition  that  the  Air  Force  sys- 
tem of  dose  air  support  is  better  than  the 
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Marine  Corps  system.  It  contains  such 
delightful  pieces  of  self-praise  as  this: 
As  they  came  over  a  ridge  they  saw  a  group 
of  about  100  ARVN  troops,  led  by  a  U.S. 
adviser,  running  up  a  hill.  Behind  them 
on  the  traU  were  at  least  150  VC.  One  FAO 
(that's  the  Air  Force  man  in  the  Army 
plane — forward  aid  controller)  swung  down 
and  flred  his  AB-15  automatic  rifle  at  the 
leading  VC  group,  killing  two  of  them. 

Comment:  Sure  he  did. 

The  other  called  in  an  AC-47,  one  of  the 
old  C-47  transports  recently  equipped  with 
three  rapid  firing  Oatling  guns. 

Comment:  This  latest  addition  to  the 
Air  Force's  inventory  of  close  air  support 
aircraft  was  first  flown  in  1935. 

However,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  a 
reporter  to  get  any  realistic  discussion  of 
the  operation  from  official  sources  In  Viet- 


Comment:  Obviously. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  Air  Force  Is  so 
sensitive  on  this  subject.  They  use  the 
argument  that  I  am  prejudiced  because 
20  years  ago  I  flew  with  the  Marines. 
The  argument  loses  much  of  its  persua- 
siveness, however,  when  used  only  by 
people  who  make  their  living  by  butter- 
ing up  the  Air  Force.  The  happy  fact 
Is  that  our  close  air  support  In  Vietnam 
Is  better  than  it  was.  By  borrowing 
planes  from  the  other  services,  and  by 
using  Air  Force  planes  for  purposes  and 
missions  for  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended, and  through  the  unlimited  cour- 
age, dedication,  and  skill  of  American 
pilots,  the  job  Is  being  done. 

The  sad  fact  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
report  was  and  is  correct.  The  Air  Force 
has  concentrated  on  missiles,  bombers, 
and  Interceptors.  It  has  never  devel- 
oped one  plane  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  providing  close  support  for  the  foot 
soldiers  on  the  ground.  It  Is  not  the 
fault  of  the  Air  Force  pilots  In  Vietnam. 
With  the  equipment  they  have  been  pro- 
vided they  have  done  wonders.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  same  high  level  Air  Force 
policymakers  who  still  feel  obliged  to 
deny  that  they  have  ever  ignored  the 
vital  close  air  support  mission.  They 
count  the  number  of  missions  flown,  and 
the  tons  of  bombs  dropped,  and  the  num- 
ber of  medals  awarded,  and  never,  ever, 
admit  that  If  the  ton  of  bomb  which 
we've  dropped  for  each  Vletcong  had  hit 
the  Vletcong.  the  Vletcong  would  have 
been  long  gone.  As  long  as  they  keep 
their  heads  burled  In  the  sand,  they  will 
continue  to  present  most  attractive  tar- 
gets. 


Johnson  City,  Tenn.  Located  on  and 
near  the  Virginia  border  In  eastern 
Tennessee,  these  three  cities  are  striving 
to  meet  the  future  with  action  now,  as 
Is  noted  In  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  this  example  of 
Intercity  cooperation  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  of  the  readers  of  the 
Record. 

I  Prom    the   Johnson    City    (Tenn.)    Press- 

Chromcle,  Apr.  7, 1966] 

A  OoancENDABLX  Step 

The  joint  "Tourist  of  the  Week"  program 

approved   by  Johnson   City,   Klngsport  and 

Bristol   is   an   Interesting  step   in   trlclties 

cooperation. 

The  tourist  end  conventions  committee 
of  the  Johnson  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
deserves  credit  for  bringing  the  three  cities 
together.  We  commend  Chairman  Roes 
Edgemon  and  the  other  committeemen  for 
a  good  job. 

It  has  been  the  position  of  the  Johnson 
City  Press-Chronicle  for  years  that  Johnson 
City,  Klngsport,  and  Bristol  should  concen- 
trate on  area  development  and  promotion, 
pooling  their  strength  whenever  possible  for 
the  overall  good  of  the  region. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  Kiwanis  clubs  of  the 
three  cities  took  up  the  Idea  and  sponsored 
a  series  of  goodwill  tours  which  did  much  to 
break  down  barriers  in  communications  apd 
strengthen  ties  of  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. 

Trlclties  chambers  of  commerce  have  fol- 
lowed through  by  undertaking  joint  indus- 
trial promotion.  And  now  comes  the  coopera- 
tive Tourist  of  the  Week  endeavor. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  in  future  years — 
and  not  far  In  the  future  either — the  trl- 
clties will,  to  all  intents  and  purposea,  be 
one  metropolitan  area.  It  Is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  aU  of  \u  to  anticipate  the  future  by 
closing  ranks  now. 


A  Model:  Tricity  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aprti  19. 1966 

Mr.  QUI1I.EN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  officials  and  the  people  of 
the  tricity  area  In  my  district. 

This  area  Is  composed  of  my  hCMnetown 
«  Klngsport,  together  with  Bristol  and 


Hegro  Pioneer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  Nxw  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Nell  Ulman  for 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  15.  pays 
tribute  to  a  dedicated  and  honorable 
man,  one  who  has  been  both  a  source 
of  spiritual  uplifting  and  energetic  lead- 
ership to  the  Philadelphia  community. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  read  what  Mr. 
Ulman  said  about  this  wonderful  Amer- 
ican, the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan. 
Over  the  years,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  know  him  as  a  close 
friend  and  especlaUy  to  know  of  the 
great  work  he  is  doing. 

I  feel  my  colleagues  In  both  Houses 
will  appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  humble 
man,  and  for  this  reason,  I  have  request- 
ed that  the  article  be  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
GREssioNAL  RECORD  In  Its  entirety.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Neobo    PzoNsa:    PHiuuiKLPau'a    Revxkxns 

Sotjjvan  Pbkaches  Selt-Hslp,  Not  I>bot^ 

(By  NeU  OTman) 

Philadelphia. — ^In  recent  months  hun- 
dreds of  men  hare  made  pilgrimagea  from 
around  the  NaUoa  to  a  Baptist  church  at  tha 
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edge  of  this  city's  Negro  slum.  From  over 
40  different  cities,  including  such  disparate 
spots  as  Little  Rock.  Seattle,  Los  Angeles 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  and  White  Plains,  K.Y.i 
they  have  come  to  hear  a  new  and  Amusuai 
philosophy  of  Negro  self-help. 

Preaching  this  rapidly  spreading  gospel 
is  Rev.  Leon  H.  Sullivan,  a  dreamer  and 
doer  who  this  week  became  the  second  Negro 
to  receive  the  Philadelphia  Award,  this  com- 
munity's highest  honor  to  a  citizen,  for  hU 
"outstanding  leadership."  Charles  H.  Percy, 
former  chairman  of  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  Senate' 
candidate  from  Dlinois  and  one  of  the  pil- 
grims, calls  him  "one  of  the  ablest  leaders 
of  men  I  have  ever  met." 

The  essence  of  Reverend  Sullivan's  message 
Is  a  concept  of  job  training  put  into  pracUce 
here  2  years  ago  as  the  OppcHi-unitles  In- 
dustrialization Center,  many  Imitators  of 
which  are  now  popping  up  across  the  NaUon. 
But  Reverend  SulUvan's  vision  sweeps  far 
beyond  this  single  concept;  he  envisages 
apartment  complexes,  shopping  centers  and 
banks  buUt  by  corporations  formed  with  cap- 
ital from  the  Negro  community  and  plow- 
ing back  pM-t  of  their  revenues  to  expand 
the  training  centers  In  number  and  scope. 
Ultimately,  he  sees  Job  training  transfc«Tning 
relief  lines  Into  a  sklUed  labor  force. 

The  fulfillment  of  his  vision,  he  predicts, 
wUl  be  the  fruits  of  his  new  direction  In  civli 
rights — mobilization  of  Negro  wealth  for 
ediication  and  production.  This,  he  says.  Is 
the  logical  sequel  to  programs  of  {woteet 
"for  the  salvaUon  of  the  Negro  lies  In  his 
abUlty  to  help  himself." 

Hearing  the  e-foot  S-lnch  prophet  of  the 
new  dlrecUon  explain  how  investors  in  two 
of  hU  church-sponsored  corporation*  can 
build  hundred-dollar  stakes  into  equities 
worth  tens  of  thousands  of  doUars,  a  listener 
is  struck  with  at  least  skepticism  if  not  sua- 
piclon.  But  when  Reverend  Sullivan  first 
promised  a  Job  training  center  created  by 
Negroes  several  years  ago,  few  believed  him. 
Now  there  are  five  such  centers  just  in  PhU- 
adelphla, 

HOW  rr  STARTED  ' 

It  all  started  after  local  business  had 
bowed  to  Negro  boycotts  for  Jobs  and  asked 
for  a  supply  of  qualified  Negroes.  Reverend 
SulUvan  decided  the  Negro  community  had 
to  train  the  workers  Itself.  Door  to  door  can- 
nsBlng  through  the  Negro  slums  and  solicita- 
tion of  small  businessmen  raised  •102,000. 
Appeals  to  local  corporations  brought  forth 
$250,000  In  cash  and  equipment  The  Ford 
Foundation  gave  $200,000,  the  city  gave  a 
building,  and  the  first  OIC  was  bom  in  Febru- 
ary 1964  In  an  abandoned  Jallhouse.  Him- 
dreds  turned  out  on  a  bitter  cbld  day  to 
cheer  Its  dedication,  and  about  1.600  have 
since  been  trained  and  placed  In  jobs.  While 
that  number  is  smaU  measured  against  the 
city's  unemployed,  the  program  has  suc- 
ceeded and  grown  where  others,  notably 
Government-sponsoned  efforts,  have  faUed 
and  died.  When  hundreds  of  appUcants 
appeared  too  Ill-educated  for  technical  train- 
ing In  sewing,  cooking,  metalworklng,  draft- 
ing, electronics  repair,  carpentry  and  other 
skills.  OIC  did  not  turn  them  away,  but 
created  a  "feeder  program"  to  train  thetn 
first  in  basic  speech,  grooming,  wriUng  and 
arithmetic. 

The  key  to  its  success,  Reverend  Sullivan 
and  other  believe,  has  been  OIC's  oommimity 
roots.  "It  was  Important  to  raise  some  of 
the  funds  from  the  community,  even  If  we 
oould  have  gotten  them  easier  from  the  Oov- 
emment  or  a  foundaUon."  Reverend  Sul- 
livan says.  "The  people  have  a  stake  In 
these  centers  now,  and  they're  not  going  to 
let  them  die."  Also,  as  OIC  keeps  abreast  of 
the  latest  Industrial  techniques  to  shape 
Its  courses  and  find  Jobs  for  its  trainees,  "It 
la  establishing  a  dialog  between  the  Ne- 
gro community  and  the  white  Industrial  com- 
munty,  so  that  Negroes  can  begin  to  com- 
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munlcate  with  the  white  power  structure," 
In  RevM^nd  Sullivan's  ylew. 

Oradually,  the  preacher  has  won  over  the 
skeptics.  "When  Reverend  Sullivan  told  me 
2  years  ago  QIC's  would  spread  acraes  the 
county.  I  smiled  Indulgently."  says  one  ob- 
server. Now,  with  programs  operating  In 
7  other  cities  and  organized  In  22  more, 
the  doubter  confesses,  "I  believe."  Among 
the  32  about  to  begin  classes  Is  liOe  An- 
geles where  representatives  of  several 
'•rival"  civil  rights  groups  alt  on  an  OIC 
board  of  directors  along  with  local  ministers 
and  businessmen.  The  tralalng  center  is  lo- 
cated In  the  hearts  of  Watts,  and  the  program 
Is  hailed  as  the  first  to  galvanize  that  di- 
vided and  rlot-tom  community  into  con- 
structive self-help. 

Similarly,  skeptics  have  doubted  Reverend 
Sullivan's  scheme  for  an  apartment  com- 
plex providing  low-cost  housing  In  north 
Philadelphia.  But  with  a  group  of  parishion- 
ers at  his  Zion  Baptist  Church  putting  up 
the  initial  capital  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  Insuring  a  million  dollar  loan. 
ground  has  been  broken  and  what  Reverend 
Sullivan  calls  the  first  of  20  apartment  com- 
plexes Is  abuUdlng. 

In  all  his  projects.  Reverend  Sullivan 
places  his  tactical  reliance  on  what  he  calls 
"the  principle  of  concentration."  The  boy- 
cott for  Job*  which  germinated  OIC  "con- 
centrated" on  one  company  at  a  time.  ("Boy- 
cotting a  downtown  area  Is  too  diverse.") 
Similarly,  with  OIC:  "We  had  a  lot  of  prob- 
lems and  not  much  to  start  with,  but  we 
concentrated  it  on  one  thing — Job  training," 
be  says. 

The  principle  of  concentration  also  guides 
the  newest  venture — real  estate  develop- 
ment. "In  every  colored  community  there's 
a  diamond  mine  of  resources."  Reverend 
Sullivan  declares.  He  Introduces  a  visitor  to 
an  elderly  deacon  who  claims  to  have  a  se- 
curities portfolio  of  MO.OOO.  "I've  got  40 
like  him  In  the  church."  says  Reverend  Sulll- 
Tan.  "FVirty  like  him.  Money  Is  no  problem. 
People  don't  realize  It's  here  because  It's 
never  been  mobilized.  But  now  we're  going 
to  show  them." 

The  first  demonstrations  are  the  Iden- 
tlally  organized  Zlon  Non-Proflt  Corp.  and 
Zion  Investment  Associates.  Inc.,  which  both 
grew  out  of  a  church  savings  club.  They 
started  as  an  agreement  In  1902  by  60  parish- 
ioners to  save  $10  a  month  each  for  M 
months.  Soon  the  investment  group  had 
grown  to  325  people  and  the  funds  were 
split.  About  (20.000  went  to  Zlon  Non-Proflt 
to  raise  a  million  dollar  loan.  The  money 
win  create  a  2-b\illdlng.  B6-unlt  garden 
apartment  complex  In  north  Philadelphia 
renting  to  middle-income  famllleB  at  (78  to 
•106  per  month.  The  construction  will  also 
provide  Jobs  for  graduates  of  OIC  building 
trades  courses.  When  the  apartment  com- 
plex begins  paying  off  Its  mortgage,  Zlon 
Non-Proflt  will  begin  another. 

STOCK    OITBUB    TO    PTTSLIC 

The  rest  of  ths  Investment  club's  funds 
went  to  capitalize  Zlon  Investment  Asaocl- 
ates.  Inc.,  which  baa  already  bought  and 
operates  a  small  north  Philadelphia  apart- 
ment building  and  plana  to  build  a  shopping 
center  next  to  Zlon  Non-Profit's  garden 
apartments.  It  has  authorized  shares  of 
common  stock  for  sale  within  the  church  and 
win  offer  shares  of  preferred  through  the 
church  to  the  public.  "When  they  refuse  to 
rent  to  us  now.  they'll  find  ua  buying  the 
building,"  comments  Reverend  Sullivan. 

Not  only  Is  the  Nsgro  middle  class  par- 
ticipating In  the  deTtiopment.  but  also  any- 
one who  can  buy  a  910  share  of  stock  or 
save  910  a  month.  And  It  Is  this  broad 
community  partlelpatloci  In  redevelopment 
that  Reverend  Sullivan  holds  so  Important. 
"There  are  times  when  protest  may  remain 
valid."  he  says,  "but  the  real  enthusiasm 
must  be  channeled  Into  ooctstructlve  action. 
Otherwise  we'll  find  ourselves  frustrated  and 


no  nearer  to  freedom  of  opportunity  than 
we  were  15  years  ago." 

When  Ood  changed  self-doubting  Moses' 
rod  to  a  serpent  and  back  to  a  rod  as  He  gave 
him  instructions  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  He  was  telling  Moses  to  "use  what  you 
have  In  your  hands."  Reverend  Sullivan  be- 
lieves. And  this  Is  the  theme  he  preaches  In 
church  and  which  guides  his  economic  pro- 
jects. "I'm  on  some  sort  of  crazy  beam  and  I 
can't  get  off,"  he  says.  "If  I'm  able  to  suc- 
ceed. It's  because  I'm  not  political.  I  dont 
want  money  to  bind  me  and  I  don't  want 
politics  to  bind  me.  I  must  be  free,  and  then 
I  think  my  people  will  listen  to  me.  If  I'm 
right  Inside,  they'll  listen." 

Leon  Howard  SiilUvan  was  bom  in  poverty 
in  Charleston,  W.  Va..  on  October  16,  1922. 
"In  those  days  a  Negro  either  studied  to  be  a 
teacher  or  a  minister,  or  he  wsnt  to  the  mines 
and  loaded  coal,"  recalls  a  fellow  West  Vir- 
ginian. 

In  high  school  the  young  Sullivan  con- 
ducted what  he  thinks  may  have  been  the 
Nation's  first  sit-in  in  a  segregated  Chsirles- 
ton  lunchroom.  ''I  walked  up  to  the  counter 
and  recited  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," he  recalls  with  a  grin.  "They  served 
me." 

An  athletic  scholarship  took  the  youth  to 
West  Virginia  State  College,  where  he  played 
basketball  and  football,  was  ordained  a  Bap- 
tist minister  at  the  age  of  17,  and  wrote 
poetry  about  the  Negro's  struggle.  A  torn 
knee  ligament  In  his  junior  year  ended  his 
scholarship,  and  Reverend  Sullivan  worked  a 
4-to-12  shift  In  a  steel  mill  to  pay  the  rest  of 
his  way. 

KELP  raOM  POWELt. 

When  the  Reverend  (now  U.S.  Representa- 
tive )  Adam  Clatton  Foweu.  traveled  to  West 
Virginia  in  1942.  Reverend  SxilUvan  asked 
him  to  talk  to  one  of  the  small  churches  he 
then  headed  and  Representative  Pownx  did. 
He  also  told  the  young  preacher  about  New 
York's  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  gave 
Reverend  Sullivan  a  job  as  an  assistant  pas- 
tor when  he  came  to  Union  In  1943  at  the  age 
of  20. 

"He  was  a  real  West  Virginia  mountain- 
eer— tall  and  gangly  and  scared  to  death  be- 
cause he'd  never  been  In  the  big  dty  before," 
recalls  Congressman  Powxll.  "I  told  him. 
'Tou  look  like  you  never  put  on  shoes  before,' 
but  I  had  faith  In  him.  People  liked  him. 
He  had  a  very  winsome  personality,  and  the 
number  one  thing  you  felt  about  him  was 
his  Integrity.  I  wanted  to  make  him  a 
preacher — a  man  who  wouldn't  be  afraid  of 
a  big  crowd." 

Reverend  Sullivan's  pulpit  style  Is  In  the 
fiery  and  emotional  Baptlat  tradition,  and  his 
emphatic  shouting  might  surprise  those  who 
have  heard  only  the  calm,  dignified  tones  of 
Reverend  Sullivan  the  salesman  explaining 
his  economic  programs.  His  sermons  are 
short — 10  to  16  minutes — and  the  themes  are 
simple:  Use  what  you  have  in  your  hands: 
set  good  exaniples  for  your  children:  clean  up 
your  language:  don't  waste  your  money  on 
whisky. 

Even  while  he  informs  and  exhorts  his  con- 
gregation on  his  economic  programs,  he  cau- 
tions them  against  too  much  materialism: 
"We're  on  the  move  economically  and  educa- 
tionally, but  we  must  be  on  the  move  spirit- 
ually, too." 

At  the  groundbreaking  of  Zlon  Non-Profit 
Corp.'s  apartment  complex.  Reverend  Sulll- 
T&n  told  the  gathered  crowd :  "From  this  day 
on  we  Intend  not  jtiot  to  get  some  of  the 
crumbs — but  to  bake  some  of  the  bread.  We 
do  not  build  just  for  colored  men.  but  for 
all  men:  and  we  shall  create  business  not  Just 
for  colored  men,  but  for  all  men." 

One  white  southerner  transplanted  to  the 
Philadelphia  business  community  who  holds 
little  love  for  civil  rights  leaders  "whipping 
up  protest  and  false  hopes"  la  spending  the 
first  years  of  his  recent  retirement  as  liaison 
man    between    OIC    and    the    Philadelphia 


Chamber  of  Commerce.  "When  all  Is  said 
and  done,"  he  declares,  "Leon  Sullivan  is 
going  to  be  the  man  who  has  done  the  most 
for  the  Negro  community.  And  there's  not 
one  segment  of  the  community  that  wont 
profit  by  It — especially  bustness." 


A(picalhire  Withoat  Braceros  Is  Fine 
For  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OP   CAUVORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recom),  I  include  the  folloiwlng: 

[From  Southern  California  Buslnees.  Mar.  38, 
19661 

ACRICfTLTiniE  WriHOUT  BaACEKOS  Is  FltTE P0« 

Mexico 

(By  John  Tooker,  manager,  agricultural  and 

natural  resources  department) 

With  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78  oo 
January  1,  1965,  this  chamber  and  many  agri- 
cultural leaders  predicted  that  this  action 
would  prove  to  be  a  tremendous  stlmulous 
to  Mexican  agricultural  production. 

What  has  happened  to  the  thousands  of 
Mexican  nationals  known  as  braceros  who 
once  came  into  California  to  work  In  our 
many  crops  which  required  large  amounts 
of  hand  labor. 

The  braceros  have  stayed  home  and  Instead 
of  their  coming  to  California,  they  are  literal- 
ly sending  us  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

In  1966,  31,502  carloads  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  came  Into  the  United  States 
from  Mexico,  according  to  preliminary  dally 
records  of  the  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service.  This  was  a  10-percent  Increase  over 
1964.  and  represents  an  Increase  of  nearly 
400  percent  over  1955. 

The  leading  commodities  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  are  fresh  mar- 
ket and  processed  tomatoes,  cantaloupes, 
fresh  and  frozen  strawberries,  honeydew 
melons,  and  cucumbers. 

It  may  seem  coincidental  that  these  ara 
also  California  crops  which  at  one  time  wers 
the  major  user  of  braceros.  It  certainly 
seems  that  the  braceros  learned  their  lessons 
well. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTS  APTECTED 

Becausfl  of  the  proximity  and  the  tremen- 
dous population  of  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
northwestern  Mexico  shipped  a  great  many 
other  products  Into  this  area.  Some  of  these 
cams  In  during  the  so-called  off  season  for 
California  grown  produce  but  others  compete 
directly  on  the  open  market  for  the  locally 
grown  southern  California  products. 

Among  the  lending  fruits  and  vegetables 
shlppsd  into  the  Los  Angeles  market  from 
Mexico  are  fresh  market  tomatoes,  water- 
melons, iieppers,  cucumbers,  green  beans,  egg 
plant,  and  squash. 

In  addition,  31  carloads  of  tangerines  and 
57  truckloads  of  oranges  came  Into  Los 
Angeles  in  1906  from  Mexico. 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  the 
only  agricultural  products  coming  In  from 
Mexico.  Canned  and  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  being  produced  at  an  Increasing 
rate. 

P«OOT7CrlON   SnMTTLATED 

Earlier  this  month,  Harry  Graham,  leglsla- 
tive  assistant  of  the  UB.  Orange  told  tb« 
North  American  Conference  of  International 
Agricultural  Processors  In  Mexico  City  that 
the  exclusion  cf  farm  labor  from  the  United 
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states,  will  stimulate  agricultural  production 
In  Mexico. 

He  cited  several  firms,  among  them,  ths 
Oreen  Giant,  Campbell  Samp,  Del  Monte.  OtU 
Pack,  and  Helns  either  planning  to  set  up 
new  operations  or  expand  existing  operations 
In  Mexico. 

Of  particular  concern  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia Is  the  Increasing  amount  of  strawber- 
ries, both  frozen  and  fresh,  that  are  coming 
into  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time, 
the  12  southern  California  counties  jjroduce 
31  percent  of  the  total  strawberry  production 
of  the  United  States.  In  1966,  Mexico  shipped 
in  excess  of  6  million  poimds  of  freeh  straw- 
berries and  close  to  53  million  pounds  of 
froaen  strawberries. 

Not  only  does  Mexico  ship  In  fresh  market 
tomatoes,  but  because  of  a  tremendotis  world- 
wide shortage  of  tomato  paste,  the  United 
SUtes  has  become  an  Important  customer  to 
Mexican  canneries  producirtg  this  product. 
In  1965  more  than  830  tons  of  tomato  paste 
were  imported  Into  the  United  States  and 
just  to  show  that  we  do  not  have  an  exclu- 
(tve  on  exporting  to  Japan,  Mexican  Interest 
exported  180  tons  of  tomato  paste  to  that 
country. 

Preliminary  reports  Indicate  that  mush- 
rooms may  be  the  next  major  southern  Cali- 
fornia product  to  be  imported  from  Mexloo. 
Bongos  de  Mexloo  has  already  contracted  to 
supply  a  major  U.S.  food  processor  with  600,- 
000  pounds  of  mushrooms  and  this  Is  only 
ftn  experiment.     If  successful,  look  out. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  everything 
Mexico  sells  to  us  Ls  food  or  food  prodticts 
Therefore,  I  woiild  like  to  give  a  word  to  the 
wise  for  all  those  employed  in  the  canning 
Industry  In  California,  you  had  better  learn 
Spanish  muy  pronto. 


when  a  human  being  becomes  uncomfortably 
hungry.  When  a  child  appears  at  school  in 
th«  morning  having  bad  llttie  or  no  break- 
fast, he  might  just  as  weU  have  stayed  at 
home.  The  teacher's  effort  Is  wasted.  The 
curriculum,  the  long  hours  of  professional 
preparation,  the  value  of  textbooks  and 
teaching  aids  are  lost  upon  Mm  similarly, 
a  child  without  lunch  loses  most  of  the  value 
of  a  school  afternoon.  A  hungry  child  not 
only  injures  himself,  but  bis  dlscomfcwt  may 
subtly  disturb  the  teaching  of  a  whole  class. 

That  is  blunt  language  but  I  think  few 
wolud  take  exception  to  it.  In  our  pur- 
suit of  excellence  in  education  we  have  to 
start  with  the  first  essential  since  time 
began — good  nutrition. 


New  England's  Booming  Economy 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 
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The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OP  mrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 
Mr.  RESNICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Oind  NutriUon  Act  of  1966  proposes  to 
break  new  ground  in  various  ways  to 
Msure  better  nutrition  for  our  children. 
A  case  In  point,  and  one  that  Interests  me 
particulariy.  Is  the  pUot  breakfast  pro- 
tram.  I  believe  there  is  a  particular 
need  for  this  kind  of  program  in  many 
areas — especially  in  rural  areas  and  low- 
Income  urban  areas.  Children  attend- 
ing i-ural  school  frequently  travel  long 
oistances  by  bus  or.  In  mountain  areas 
with  few  roads,  have  a  long  walk.  Even 
u  they  have  had  a  fairly  decent  break- 
fast, it  is  a  long  time  until  lunch. 

In  downtown  low-income  residential 
»reas.  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to 
nave  to  leave  for  work  an  hour  or  more 
Before  the  children  go  off  to  school.  This 
ineans  the  children  pretty  much  shift  for 
Uiemselves  in  terms  of  getting  breakfast 
»nd  more  than  a  few  just  won't  bother. 
I  think  the  importance  of  this  type  of 
program  was  weU  stated  In  a  recent  pub- 
licaUon,  "Education:  An  Answer  to  Pov- 
erty," issued  jointly  by  the  OflBce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  OfHce  of  Edu- 
cwion.  The  publication  states  flaUy: 
Hungry  chUdren  are  nonleamlng  chll- 
aren,"  and  then  goes  on  to  say: 

SclenUflc  studies  have  shown  oonclusively 
«•«  the  process  of  learning  virtually  ends 


OP   ICASSACHTTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  honor  and  pleasure  on  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  In  this  body  to  the  recent  up- 
surge in  the  economy  of  New  England 
and  my  State  of  Massachusetts. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  represent  the 
six  States  that  comprise  New  England 
are  justly  proud  of  the  economic  success 
story  currently  unfolding  in  Massachu- 
setts, Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  We 
fancy  It  Is  In  the  tradition  for  self-reli- 
ance, thrift,  foresight,  and  a  true  pio- 
neering spirit  that  are  so  much  a  i>art 
of  the  heritage  of  New  England. 

It  is  not  often  these  days  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  are  inclined  to  rely 
on  the  Great  Society  to  do  our  talking 
for  us.  Certainly  the  odds  would  seem 
to  exclude  our  turning  to  the  Great  So- 
ciety to  extoll  the  exciting  events  now 
taking  place  In  our  regional  economy. 
Nevertheless,  I  wish  to  do  just  that  at 
this  timoi  - 

On  March  15  of  this  year.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  addressed  the 
New  England  Industrial  Trade  Show  in 
our  fine  city  df  Boston,  His  remarks  are 
fully  In  line  with  everything  we  have 
been  saying  all  along  so  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  not  only  endorse  his  views, 
but  to  Insert  them  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  for  the  Information  and  edifica- 
tion of  all  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
The  text  Is  clipped  from  the  pages  of  the 
April  Issue  of  the  SBANE  bulletin,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation of  New  England. 

The  address  follows: 
New  England  Economic  Climatx  Favorablb 
(Address  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Jc*n  T. 
Connor   for   the   New   England   Industrial 
Trade    Show.    Boston,    Mass.,    March    15 
1966) 

Thank  you,  Governor  Volpe,  and  good 
morning.  It  la  an  honor  to  be  here  with 
the  distinguished  Governors  and  the  leaders 

of  business  and  Industry  In  New  England 

one  part  of  the  NaUon  which  Just  about 
every  American  regards  as  a  bit  of  his  own 

That  U  not  surprising  In  the  Ught  of  your 
tradition,    your    geography    and    also    your 
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products  which  are  familiar  in  aU  the  States, 
and  in  the  International  market  as  well. 

I  am  glad  you  are  holding  a  great  trade 
show  at  this  time.  The  economic  climate 
could  not  be  more  favorable  for  presenting 
your  Industrial  accomplishments. 

We  are,  I  enjoy  reminding  myself.  In  the 
61st  month  of  the  current  economic  expan- 
sion. Our  gross  national  product  has  In- 
creased to  an  aimual  rate  of  $697.3  billion 
and  It  may  soar  another  (26  to  $30  billion 
by  the  end  of  1966. 

One  reporter  took  a  look  at  our  national 
balance  sheets  very  recently  and  came  up 
with  this  graphic  tribute: 

"The  prosperity  Itself  U  so  evident  one 
can  almost  smell  It — ^unemployment  down  to 
4  percent  of  the  labor  force,  profits  up  20 
percent  last  year,  factOTy  workers'  earnings 
up  by  one  quarter  In  6  years,  records  tum- 
bling on  every  side.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the 
American  economy  last  year  was  so  rapid 
that  it  exceeded  the  growth  of  every  other 
major  Industrial  country." 

And  even  since  that  was  written,  the  un- 
employment figure  has  dropped  to  3  7  per- 
cent. 

Now  the  New  England  part  of  the  national 
picture  Is  something  In  which  you  can  aU 
take  pride.  I  note,  as  an  Indicator  of  thU 
region's  economic  health,  that  since  1960 
employment,  excluding  farms,  has  grown  to 
nearly  4  million  persons — for  an  Increase  of 
714  percent  in  a  5-year  period. 

Another  Important  milestone  Is  the  fact 
that  New  England  has  marked  Its  first  $314 
billion  year  of  construction  contracts.  So 
Is  the  fact  that  $200  million  of  this  sum 
went  for  industrial  building. 

No  wonder,  with  so  much  activity  and  so 
many  persons  engaged  in  New  England  In- 
diistry  that  It  took  a  racetrack  to  hold  this 
fair.  Matter  of  fact,  I  tinderstand  that  horse- 
racing  is  no  minor  business  ItscU  In  this 
part  of  the  country,  although  It  Is  one  form 
of  transportation  which  does  not  directly 
concern  the  Department  of  Commerce.  For 
that  I  am  thankful. 

New  England  Is  an  especially  appropriate 
setting  for  trade  fairs  to  display  with  pride 
the  wares  of  democracy.  Many  familiar 
names  come  to  mind,  going  back  Into  his- 
tory: New  Haven,  Topsfleld,  RuUand,  Con- 
cord, and  Falmouth. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  earliest, 
according  to  the  history  books,  was  held  In 
Plttefield  in  1810,  when  a  group  of  merchante 
and  farmers  assembled  to  show  and  sell 
their  cattle. 

This  fair  attracted  exhibitors,  buyers,  and 
spectators  from  surrovmding  counties,  from 
such  distances  as  were  within  those  days- 
means  of  travel.  Its  success  amply  Justified 
the  advance  blUlng  of  the  farslghted  busi- 
ness folk  of  Plttsfleld,  who  spoke  of  that 
"momentous  event." 

These  members  of  an  Important  New  Eng- 
land  Industry — livestock  and  agricultural 

had  no  doubts  at  all  that  they  possessed 
something  very  much  worth  showing.  And 
their  successors  through  the  years  have  car- 
ried on  In  that  same  spirit. 

In  fact,  the  whole  Nation  Is  heir  to  that 
spirit.  I  know  It  animates  the  NaUons  par- 
ticipation In  IntemaUonal  trade  fairs,  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  In  Its  13th 
year  of  joining  with  exhibitors  In  helping 
them  sell  their  products  to  a  world  market. 
You  could  say  that  our  part,  along  wlUi 
that  of  the  manufacturers  themselves.  Is  100 
percent  commercial,  or  "hard  sell" — as  hard 
as  we  know  how. 

We  wUl  participate  In  18  Intemattonal 
fairs  this  year.  Seven  national  exhibits  also 
are  scheduled  for  1966,  where  we  seek  to 
present  the  American  Image  along  with  our 
producU.  Some  of  them  reach  behind  the 
Iron  Cxu-taln,  where  we  can  tell  the  Ameri- 
can story— and  sell  American  ideals  and  ths 
phUosophy  of  free  enterprise,  as  well  as  our 
quality  nonstrateglc  goods. 
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The  dynamic  elemenU  of  saleamanBhlp  In 
these  exhibits,  peculiarly  native  to  the 
Cnlted  States,  are  amoag  the  chief  facton 
behind  the  story  of  our  Industrial  growth. 

One  accelerated  example  of  such  growth  Is 
your  66-mlle-long  Route  128:  Boston's 
"Golden  Industrial  Semicircle,"  It  has  been 
aptly  termed. 

The  farms  and  meadows  of  yesterday  are 
gone.  In  Just  IS  years.  Industry  has  taken 
up  permanent  residence  all  the  way  from 
the  South  Shore  to  the  North  Shore. 

A  motorlat  driving  along  this  hlgbly  In- 
dustrialized highway  could  count  574  firms — 
he  could,  that  Is.  if  he  has  a  comptometer 
kind  of  mind.  And  this  figure  represents  an 
Increase  of  45  percent  In  the  past  3  years. 

In  tempo  with  this  growth  rate,  employ- 
ment stands  at  54,600.  The  investment  in 
buildings  Is  estimated  at  close  to  9200 
million. 

The  products  from  Route  128.  as  might 
be  assxmied,  make  up  an  Impressive  list  of 
American  manf uacturlng  skill  and  dlve^lty, 
from  electronics  and  photography  to  shoes 
and  foods. 

Among  the  firms.  It  Is  Interesting  to  find 
that  06  are  engaged  in  research  and  develop- 
Qxent,  Research,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ranks 
as  a  major  Industry  in  Massachusetts,  with 
31,000  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
employed  by  931  Industrial  research  la^ra- 
tortee. 

The  elements  which  attract  scientists  here 
In  the  first  place  tend  to  keep  them  here. 

As  one  executive  on  Route  128  put  it, 
"the  prospect  of  close  relations  with  Har- 
vard and  the  lAassachuaetts  Institute  of 
Technology"  have  meant  much  in  the  migra- 
tion of  scientists  to  this  area  of  New 
Xngland. 

I  think,  too,  of  the  many  other  splendid 
Mew  England  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding schools  for  women. 

The  very  presence  of  a  wealth  of  research 
funds  and  activity  has  helped  to  booet  th^g 
per  capita  Income  In  Massachusetts  to  $2,85^F 
about  $400  above  the  national  level. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  government  and 
lnd\istry  combined  have  spent  more  than 
tlOO  billion  on  science  and  technology.  The 
rate  now  Is  some  920  billion  a  year,  with  a 
1960  increase  of  II  billion  or  more  forecast. 
It's  a  ]ack-and-tbe-Beanstalk  growth  in  the 
story  of  science — only  this  story  Is  fpr.real. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  the  bib  for 
approximately  three-fourths  of  the  national 
research  and  development  effort.  Nine  per- 
cent of  this,  or  91  >'^  billion.  Is  being  spent  in 
our  universities  on  research  grants  and  con- 
tracts. 

There  are  now  about  I V^  million  scientists 
and  engineers  In  the  United  States.  Tou 
may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  employs  more  scientists  today 
than  stenographers. 

It  would  appear  that  there's  a  boom  in  sci- 
entists. But  still,  there  aren't  nearly  enough. 
The  number  of  scientists  and  engineers  must 
double  by  1970  if  all  of  industry's  and  Gov- 
ernment's needs  are  to  be  satisfied,  espedaily 
In  research  and  development. 

We  know  we  are  living  in  a  scientific  age, 
but  our  capacity  for  awe  has  been  dulled. 
We  assume  we  can  go  to  the  moon— or  do 
anything  else  that  only  a  couple  of  decades 
ago  was  the  exclusive  province  of  science 
fiction. 

We  undoubtedly  tend  to  take  science  too 
much  for  granted — especially  the  cornucopia 
it  has  placed  upon  our  doorsteps.  If  this  in- 
clination continues,  we  wUl  risk  the  dangers 
inherent  in  neglect. 

President  Johnson,  wbo  has  given  the  sup- 
port of  basic  science  much  attention,  recent- 
ly declared: 

"It  has  been  my  abiding  and  actively  sup- 
ported convlctlMi  that  all  the  policies  of 
this  Nation  In  support  of  the  advance  ot 
science  would  have  a  decisive  role  in  deter- 


mining the  extent  to  which  we  fulfill  our  po- 
tential as  a  nation — and  a  free  society." 

But  science,  to  serve  Its  master,  must  be 
harnessed.  Industry  must  take  It  and  put 
It  to  practical  use. 

Last  year  the  President  signed  Into  law  a 
measure  designed  for  this  very  purpose — 
the  State  Technical  Services  .\ct. 

At  that  time,  he  declared  that  Americans 
would  one  day  think  of  the  act  as  the  "sleep- 
er" of  the  89th  Congress. 

"It  will  do  for  the  American  businessman," 
Mr.  Johnson  added,  "what  the  great  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service  has  done  for  the 
American  farmer." 

He  predicted  the  act  will  spark  the  creation 
of  new  Industries  and  the  expansion  of  old 
ones,  that  It  will  speed  the  development  of 
cheaF>er  and  better  consumer  products  and 
help  diversify  local  Industry. 

The  State  Technical  Services  Act  seeks  es- 
pecially to  help  smaller  Industry  by  supply- 
ing the  technical  know-how  which  it  may 
lack. 

Technical  proficiency,  with  Its  resiUtlng  In- 
crease In  productivity,  not  only  means  that 
business  becomes  more  profitable.  It  also 
can  pay  better  wages.  It  can  offer  more 
goods  at  lower  prices.  This  translates  into 
an  increase  of  real  consumer  income  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living. 

In  addition.  It  means  more  jobs  as  our 
Increased  competitive  ability  is  used  to  pene- 
trate expanding  world   markets. 

One  way  to  measure  the  application  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  is  through  the  study  of 
productivity  in  industry.  Invariably  the 
studies  are  highly  revealing.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  Is  among  the  major  or- 
ganizations engaged  In  such  surveys,  basing 
its  studies  on  the  ratio  of  value  added  in 
manufacturing  to  persons  employed. 

We  have  found  wide  variations  in  the 
productivity  rate  of  different  plants.  In  fact, 
the  studies  show  that  only  10  percent  of 
American  Industry  U  getting  the  full  bene- 
fit from  the  science  and  technology  we  al- 
ready possess.  It  has  been  eeUmated  that 
If  all  technical  information  already  in  our 
possession  were  xised  effectively  in  the  lag- 
ging 90  percent  of  the  Nation's  plants,  the  en- 
tire manufacturing  productivity  level  would 
bo  Increased  threefold. 

The  Department  of  Commerce's  Census  of 
Manufactures  shows  that  in  New  England, 
as  in  other  major  areas  of  the  Nation,  there 
U  too  much  gray,  along  with  brighter  colors, 
in  this  productivity  pictxire. 

In  the  Boston  area,  for  Instance,  the  gain 
in  productivity  from  1958  to  1963  was  an 
encouraging  26  percent — from  98,050  per  em- 
ployee to  910,150  per  employee. 

This  26-percent  gain  precisely  matched 
that  of  the  entire  Nation.  But  the  growth 
in  specific  manufacturing  Industries  varied 
widely  and  in  some  cases  fell  far  short  of 
the  growth  in  the  national  averages  for  these 
same  Industa-les. 

Looking  at  the  10  Industries  with  the 
largest  factory  employment  in  the  Boston 
area — those  with  over  5,500  workers  in  1963 — 
we  see  changes  In  efficiency  per  worker,  or 
value  added  per  employee,  ranging  from  a 
drop  of  20  percent,  in  the  production  of 
rubber  footwear,  to  gains  of  as  high  as  43 
percent  in  mechanical  measuring  devices. 

In  only  one  of  Boston's  largest  manufac- 
turing Industries  did  the  area's  growth  in 
productivity  exceed  that  for  the  NaUon.  The 
Improved  productivity  In  manufacturing 
women's  outerwear  garments  in  Boston — 40 
percent — topped  national  growth  by  about 
10  percent. 

These  manufacturers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated. 

A  recent  Inventory  by  a  business  publisher 
of  metalworklng  machinery  i>erhape  revealed 
one  factor  In  this  picture.  It  showed  that 
35  percent  ot  the  Boston  area's  mxu:hlne  tools 
were  more  than  20  years  old.  This  com- 
pared with  an  average  ot  31  percent  for  the 
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Nation.  But  If  we  take  Los  Angeles  as  aa 
example  only  9  percent  of  its  machine  tools 
averaged  over  20  years  old . 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  while 
New  E^ngland  Industry  Is  generally  moving 
forward,  extending  and  fkrovldlng  Increased 
employment,  some  segments  are  driving  with 
their  brakes  on. 

They  are  held  back  when  they  try  to  Im- 
prove and  speed  up  because  of  out-of-date 
or  Inefficient  machinery  or  processes. 

This  is  a  challenge  to  Industry.  But  It  Is 
one.  I  am  sincerely  confident,  which  will  be 
met  with  the  same  determined  and  vlgorouj 
spirit  which  has  always  characterized  New 
England  when  a  challenge  arises. 

I  am  certain  you  will  have  further  ques- 
tions to  ask  concerning  the  State  Technical 
Services  Act  and  other  matters  at  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  At  that  time  Department  of 
Commerce  representatives  from  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  the  Patent  Office  and  the 
Clearinghouse  for  Federal  Scientific  and 
Technical  Information  will  be  present  at  a 
science  seminar. 

Manufacturing  Is,  of  course,  but  one  part 
of  the  New  England  business  scene,  as  Im- 
portant and  Impressive  as  it  Is.  Those 
Americans  who  see  something  of  their  lives 
and  background  In  New  England  think  of 
Its  sea  coasts,  its  mountains,  its  lakes,  and 
the  many  reminders  of  history  within  its 
beautiful  towns  and  cities. 

Many  segments  of  the  Northeast's  econ- 
omy are  Inextricably  alined  with  these  ele- 
ments, and  some  where  the  luiemployment 
rate  has  been  high,  have  needed  help. 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized 
the  need  here,  and  is  helping  in  various  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Technical  Serv- 
ices Act,  the  President  also  signed  another 
meosxire  of  significance  for  industry  last 
fall — the   Economic  Development  Act. 

This  act  of  far-reaching  potential  will  aid 
communities,  areas,  and  regions  In  the  United 
States  by  providing  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  creation  ot  new  Jobs. 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, an  agency  within  the  Depiartment  of 
Commerce,  is  administering  earlier  awards  to 
New  England  industries  and  business  total- 
ing 91.161,000.  Thirty-nine  individual  proj- 
ects are  Included  In  that  total,  covering 
widely  diverse  areas  of  business  and  Industry. 
Among  them  are  the  scallop  and  floiuider  in- 
dustry ot  New  Be<lford  and  recreation  area* 
In  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  Hampshire. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  on  March  2  to  b« 
able  to  designate  the  six  New  England  States 
Bs  an  Boonomlc  Development  Region  under 
the  Economic  Development  Act. 

As  the  Nation  has  grown.  Its  regions  have 
tended  to  group  Into  eocnomic  entitles  with 
their  own  Ei>ecial  problems,  as  well  as  their 
great  opp)ortunlttes.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly evident  that  to  realize  their  own  high- 
est development  and  to  make  their  full  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation,  the  people  of  esoii 
region  must  work  and  plan  toge^ther,  aware 
of  both  their  own  resources  and  needs,  and 
the  country's. 

That  tiie  U.S.  Government  has  found  a  w«y 
to  help  in  the  attainment  of  new  goals  ti 
a  wori/ng  example  of  dynamic  federalism. 
At  the  same  time,  each  partlclf>atlng  State 
mxist  play  the  major  role  in  the  regional 
commission  which  determines  the  ares'i 
needs. 

Industry  in  all  regions  must  continue  to 
grow  if  our  economy  is  to  be  maintained  on 
a  sound  plane.  To  do  ao  requires  not  only 
the  utilization  of  the  full  spectrum  of  science 
and  technology,  but,  as  always,  the  dedica- 
tion, the  daring  and  the  vision  of  the  leaden 
of   business.    Industry   and   the    professlons- 

The  Federal  Government  will.  I  know,  con- 
tinue to  play  a  full  and  constructive  roJe 
at  industry's  side.  Indeed,  Government  aod 
business  have  in  recent  years  become  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  for  mutual  under- 
standing and  coopertalon  In  the  achievement 
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of  the  broadest  goals — In  assuring  the  full 
utilization  of  noit  only  our  material  reeouixsee 
but  our  national  bralnpo>wer. 
Tou  have  plenty  of  both  In  N«w  icngj^nrt. 
You  have  so  much  In  your  favor.  Includ- 
ing your  great  traditions.  Tou  have  Inatltu- 
tions  of  higher  learning  that  are  the  envy  of 
the  Nation,  srplendid  Industrial  locations,  ac- 
oesBlblUty  and  land  that  Oeator  obviously 
smiled  upon. 

New  England,  long  after  the  Mlnutemen, 
Is  aroused  again.  It  is  on  the  march.  If 
you  keeip  on  at  this  pace,  it  nMiy  take  two 
raoe  tracks  to  house  your  future  Industrial 
shows. 

The  Government  is  betting  on  New  Eng- 
land. Its  faith,  and  my  own,  I  know,  will  be 
rewarded  many  times  over. 
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Left  Ontlaw    Floating  Firetrapi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19. 1966 


Car  Smog 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  ROGERS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Houston  Chronicle  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  editorial,  the  limits  set  on  the 
amount  of  poUutants  emitted  by  new 
automobiles  will  be  a  "blessing  for  our 
lungs." 

The  paper  notes  that  the  new  stand- 
ards will  apply  to  1968  model  vehicles, 
and  adds: 

The  smog  problem  is  getting  worse  fast. 
If  anything,  thfese  new  antipollution  stand- 
ards don't  go  far  enough. 

The  editorial  took  note  of  the  cost  of 
the  modincations,  estimated  at  $18  to 
$45  a  car.  In  this  connection,  it  might 
be  noted  that  the  increased  cost  of  the 
modifications  could  well  be  oflfget  by  bet- 
ter health  and  lower  medical  bills  for  the 
American  public. 

I  am  sure  others  will  want  to  read  this 
forthright  Houston  Chronicle  editorial 
In  its  entirety,  and  I  have  permission  to 
have  it  published  in  the  Record, 
[Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Apr.  1.  1966) 
The  Attack  on  Motob  Cak  Smoo 

The  limits  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  set  on  the  amoiint  of 
pollutants  new  automobiles  may  emit  into 
the  atmosphere  may  be  a  lltUe  hard  on  our 
pocketbooks  for  a  while,  but  they  will  be  a 
blessing  for  our  lungs.  The  new  standards 
wlU  apply  to  1968  model  vehicles  in  accord- 
ance with  provisions  of  the  caean  Air  Act 
which  Congress  passed  last  year.  The  neces- 
sary modifications  on  automobiles  wUl  cost 
918  to  945  per  car  and  a  total  of  about  9378 
nillllon  a  year. 

But  keep  this  in  mind.  Research  shows 
that  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  pol- 
luOon  from  cars  and  trucks  "contributes  to 
the  occurrence  of  eye  and  throat  IrrttaUcm 
and  may  be  associated  with  the  occurrence 
*nd  worsening  of  chronic  respiratory  dls- 
*»ee,"  a  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
•pokesman  reported.  "In  addition,  vegeta- 
tion and  property  damage  attributable  to 
motor  vehicle  pollution  has  been  identified 
throughout  the  United  States." 

The  smog  problem  Is  getting  worse  fast. 
If  anything,  these  new  antlpoUuUon  stand- 
•M*  don't  go  far  enough. 


Mr.  DULJSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
American  citizens  are  concerned  because 
of  the  inadequate  protection  provided 
for  passengers  on  foreign-flag  ships 
which  are  operating  in  the  cruise  trades 
out  of  our  ports. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
designed  to  Improve  the  safety  standards 
on  these  vessels.  There  Is  an  urgent 
need  for  legislation  that  would  require 
all  passenger  vessels  operating  out  of  our 
ports  to  meet  U.S.  vessel  safety  require- 
ments, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take 
action  before  the  end  of  this  session. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  an  article  sent  to  me 
recently  by  Mr.  Joseph  Curran,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Maritime  Union  of 
America,  APL-CIO,  entitled  "Let's  Out- 
law Floating  Flretraps": 

An  elderly  man  sits,  repeating  over  and 
over  again,  "My  wife  U  gone.  She  U  gone." 
A  young  woman  stares  into  the  dark,  wait- 
ing for  word  of  her  husband.  She  snaps 
open  her  water-stained  pocketbook  and  with- 
draws a  gay  colored  travel  folder. 

"Yarmouth  Castle,"  it  says,  "The  Pun 
Ship."  This  was  her  honeymoon.  And  this 
was  the  Panamanian  flagship  saUing  out  of 
Miami  that  burned  and  sank  with  a  loss  of 
90  lives. 

Thousands  of  unsuspecting  Americans  con- 
tinue to  place  their  lives  In  Jeopardy  every 
day  on  cruises  aboard  foreign-flag  floating 
flretraps. 

"Take  a  gay  glamorous  Caribbean  cruise, 
at  far  less  than  you'd  expect  to  pay  •  •  • 
aboard  the  Incomparable  SS  LuxurUnu  •  •  • 
14  fun-filled  days  •  •  •  7  exoUc  ports  •  •  • 
swim,  dance,  laze  In  the  sun  •  •  •  gotirmet 
food  •  •  •  gracious  staff"— so  read  dozens  of 
cruise  advertisements  In  the  travel  section 
of  any  Sunday  newsptaper. 

Too  often,  however,  these  growing  Induce- 
ments tQ  "fun  and  frolic"  at  see  Include,  un- 
mentioned,  a  dread  bonus — a  ticket  In  a 
sweepstakes  whose  grim  payc^  may  be  un- 
speakable horror  and  tragedy. 

All  too  often  the  ad  writer's  "IncMnpar- 
able  SS  Luxurious"  ttims  out  to  be  a  re- 
vamped overage  freighter,  a  converted  coast- 
wise steamer  (like  the  Yarmouth  Castle)  or 
a  womout  passenger  liner,  painted  and 
patched  against  hw  long  overdue  date  at  the 
scrap  yard. 

She  looks  fine  to  the  lansmen.  He  cant 
be  expected  to  know  the  technical  details 
that  make  the  difference  between  a  safe  and 
unsafe  ship.  And  perhaps  he  cant  be  ex- 
pected to  know  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  she  does  not  fly  the  U.S.  flag — a  fact  he 
may  realize  for  the  first  time  after  he  is 
aboard. 

But  if  the  SS  Luxurious  were  under  VS 
registry,  she  would  be  ruled  unseawOTthy  by 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  In  the  safety  reg- 
ulations which  apply  to  ships  of  different 
countries — and  the  dlfle^nce  can  be  a  matter 
of  lUe  or  death.  The  strictest  safety  regula- 
Uons  of  aU  are  those  of  the  United  States. 

All  ships  saUing  out  of  UJ3.  ports  are  in- 
spected by  the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  But  the 
Coast  Ouard  can  enforce  VS.  safety  stand- 
ards only  on  VS.  ships.    Ships  under  foreign 
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flags  are  subject  to  far  less  stringent  regula- 
tions than  are  those  under  VS.  flag 

It  was  the  tragedy  of  the  luxury  liner 
Motto  Castle,  which  burned  off  Asbury  Park. 
NJ.,  in  1934  with  a  loss  of  121  Uves,  that 
shocked  this  country  into  the  tightening  of 
its  vessel  safety  laws.  Ever  since,  the  VS 
safety  regulations  have  been  written  to  a 
standard  no  other  nation  even  approaches 

This  country  sets  strict  design  rules  cover- 
ing bulkheadlng  and  compartmentatlon  on 
all  U.S.-flag  ships.  Electrical  Installations 
are  required  to  meet  high  insulation  stand- 
ards. Fire  doors,  load  lines,  sprinkler  and 
detection  systems  are  closely  specified.  Ex- 
tensive flreflghtlng  equipment  is  required 
Draperies  and  furnishings  must  be  of  fire 
res^tant  materials.  The  use  of  wood  is 
rigidly  restricted. 

On  U.S.-flag  ships,  there  must  be  a  radio 
officer  on  duty  in  the  radio  room  24  hours  a 
day  while  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  The  size  of  the  crew  and  the 
qualifications  of  every  officer  and  seaman  are 
stricUy  supervised  by  the  Coast  Guard. 

There  are  probably  no  foreign  liners 
today— whatever  their  fame  and  reputation— 
which  could  get  Coast  Guard  safety  clear- 
ance as  American  ships  without  major  altera- 
tions. For  example,  an  expert  InvestlgatlnR 
team  appointed  by  Congress  agreed  that  the 
modern  Italian  liner  Andrea  Doria  would  not 
?*?o!»'^  ^^'^  coUidlng  with  the  Stockholm 
in  1956  if  she  had  been  constructed  to  the 
U.S.  standards  of  compartmentatlon 

■The  cruise  operations  of  so-caUed  shoe- 
string or  fiy-by-nlght  shlpUnee  put  unsus- 
pecting passengers  in  the  way  of  even  more 
serious  hazards.  These  lines  operate  their 
ships  under  "fiags  of  convenience  "  offered  by 
smaU  foreign  countries  such  as  Uberia  and 
Panama  whose  safety  standards  are  minimal 
They  can  thus  ignore  the  construction 
standards,  the  equipment,  the  age  limits  the 
regular  Inspection,  overhaul  requirement 
and  other  high  safety  regulaUons  which  U  s' 
law  sets  for  all  our  ships.  But  their  shlp^ 
can  sttU  operate  regvilarly  in  and  out  of  VS 
ports,  catering  to  the  VS.  cruise  trade 

The  deficiencies  revealed  by  the  Yarmouth 
CastU  disaster  were  shocking— and  intoler- 
able, -They  were,  however.  Just  another 
^agic  installment  in  an  aU  too  familiar 
story. 

There  was  no  lifeboat  drlU;  life  belts  were 
in  short  supply  or  not  readUy  available;  the 
Ufeboat  davits  Jammed  due  to  poor  mainte- 
nance; passengers  were  not  alerted  to  the  fire 
and  a  distress  signal  was  never  sent  (there 
was  no  radio  officer  on  duty  at  the  time) 

That  the  toU  was  no  higher  was  the  result 
of  fortunate  circiimstanoes— -calm  seas  and 
the  presence  nearby  of  rescue  vesseU 

Fires  on  foreign-flag  passenger  ships  have 
claimed  378  lives  in  the  past  6  years.  Yet 
unscrupulous  ship  operators  are  permitted 
to  continue  to  induce  an  unwary  public  to 
book  passage  on  a  "Junkyard  fiotUla"  of 
ships  no  better  than  the  Turmouth  Castle 
which  was  a  womout  38-year-old  former 
New  England  overnight  boat. 

Her  running  mate  on  the  old  New  York- 
Boston  run — the  YormoixtH— still  Is  carry- 
ing unsuspecting  passengers  on  Caribbean 
'fun  cruises"  out  of  Miami. 

Another  foreign  ship,  the  Ariadne,  now  ad- 
vertised as  a  luxury  steamship,  running  from 
Miami  to  the  West  Indies,  was  formerly  in 
ferry  service  between  Sweden  and  England 
The  oldest  hulk  sttU  c^>eratlng  out  of 
Miami  in  the  Franca  C.  owned  by  the  ItaJlan 
Costa  Line.  This  Is  the  old  Mallory  Line's 
freighter  Medina,  built  back  in  1914  for  the 
defunct  line's  coastwise  service,  and  con- 
verted to  carry  passengers. 

Another  Costa  ship,  the  Anrta  C,  buUt  In 
1929,  saUed  for  many  decades  as  the  South- 
em  Prince  under  the  British  flag. 

A  Greek  line  now  operates  the  venerable 
Monarch  of  Burmuda  In  cruise  service  under 
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tlM  name  Arkadia.  The  Monarch  waa  lold 
to  her  new  owners  airter  she  waa  nearly  de- 
stroyed In  a  stUpyard  fire. 

The  suacepUbUlty  to  Ore  of  creaky,  old 
veaaeU  filled  wttb  combustable  bulkhead* 
And  furnUhlngs  waa  again  demonstrated  this 
year:  Two  former  Dutch  ships  now  under 
Italian  ownership — the  Oranje,  renamed 
Angelina  Lauro  and  the  WUlem  Ruya,  re- 
named Achille  Lauro — both  burned  at  the 
dock  In  two  different  Italian  shipyards. 

A  tragic  lose  of  life  resulted  In  1963  when 
the  former  Dutch  liner  Johan  van  Olden- 
bamvelt  bought  by  the  Greek  Une  and  re- 
named Lakonia,  waa  destroyed  by  fire  at  sea 
while  on  a  Christmas  cruise  out  of  England. 
In  the  same  year,  another  large  foreign  pas- 
senger liner,  the  Brittany,  burned  In  a  Greek 
shipyard  and  was  a  total  loss.  She  waa 
orlgnally  the  French  Bretagne. 

The  Arosa  Kulm,  a  World  War  I  Hog  Island 
freighter,  built  more  than  40  years  ago  as  the 
Cantigny  went  through  a  succeeslon  of  own- 
ers as  the  American  Banker,  Willie  D'Anvers, 
City  of  Athens,  and  Protea. 

This  rusted-out  hulk,  which  aomeliow 
escaped  the  scrap  heap  fate  of  her  hundreds 
of  w&rbullt  sister  ships,  was  converted  to 
carry  986  cruise  passengers.  Her  owners — a 
firm  of  Swiss  speculators — laid  her  up  only 
after  she  had  built  up  such  an  unsavory 
reputation  that  travel  agents  refused  to  book 
paasage  on  her  for  their  clients. 

Then  there  was  the  Silver  Star,  a  former 
Canadian  corvette  whose  Ingenlovta  owners 
rebuilt  her  Into  a  possenger  ship.  Until 
recently,  she  ran  out  of  New  York  In  the 
•Tunmer  and  out  of  the  Florida  area  during 
the  winter.  She  had  to  shift  to  the  scRithern 
waters  because  she  was  not  certified  for 
winter  service  In  the  Atlantic. 

We  know   It  came  as  a  sxirprlse  to  most 

people.  Including  travel  agents,  to  leam  that 

1      ahlps   In   such    hazardous   condition   as   the 

Yarmovth  Castle  oould  be  allowed  to  sail  out 

of  an  American  port  with  American  oltlzens. 

The  fact  la,  however,  that  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  nearly  helpless  under  present  laws  to  pro- 
tect Americans  from  the  hazards  of  traveling 
on  foreign-flag  ships — which  under  our  own 
laws  are  considered  unseaworthy — even 
though  the  ships  operate  exclusively  out  of 
VS.  ports. 

This  ts  becavise.  In  the  case  of  foreign-flag 
■hips,  the  U.S.  CoAst  Guard  can  require 
nothing  more  than  that  tliey  live  up  to  the 
minimum  and  far  from  adequate  standards 
•et  by  International  Safety  of  Lilfe  at  Sea 
Conventions. 

The  sbdp  cnilae  business,  meanwhile.  Is 
booming  beyond  an  expwctatlons  as  greater 
■mpiii  lite  of  the  American  population  get 
more  leisure  Ume  and  more  money  to  spend. 
The  grim  prospect  of  more  disasters  at  sea 
will  grow  unless  the  public  is  assured  of 
maximum  protection  on  all  cruise  shipe  sail- 
ing o«t  ot  our  ports — the  kind  of  protection 
of  which  the  laws  now  assure  only  on  U.S.- 
flag  ships. 

Rrm  action  ts  needed  and  it  Is  rreeded  fast. 


BUI  Woald  Ettabltth  Czar  Over 
Agricaltnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF    IIXIMCIS 

VX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
•cUtorlal  page  of  the  April  18  Chicago 
Tribune  took  rwte  of  the  policies  of  Agrl- 
eolture  Secretary  Freeman  under  which 
Government  conimodlty  stockpiles  are 
used  to  drive  down  market  prices.    It 


also  warns  of  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
which  would  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment permanent  authority  to  establish 
and  maintain  stockpiles  of  any  farm 
commodities,  and  quotes  from  a  recent 
speech  by  my  able  colleague,  Representa- 
tive PlNDLEY. 

Text  of  the  editorial  follows: 

A  Bnj.  To  EsTABiosH  a  Czab  Oveh  Farming 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  last  year.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  candidly  revealed  why 
the  Government  had  sold  vast  quantities  of 
its  surplus  corn  on  the  open  market. 

"We  purposely  sold  In  order  to  move  our 
prices  down  far  enough  so  that  they  would 
be  way  below  the  support  level,  the  loan 
level,  so  that  we  could  thereby  get  com- 
pUance  |by  farmers  in  the  feed  grain  control 
program),"  said  the  Secretary.  "That  was 
the  whole  intent  and  purpose  and  thrust  of 
the  program." 

More  recently  Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman 
of  the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, apf>earing  on  a  television  program,  ex- 
plained why  the  Government  has  been  dump- 
ing several  hundred  million  bushels  of  corn 
on  the  market  this  spring. 

"I  mentioned  the  fact  that  increases  in 
supplies  of  pork  depend  on  the  difference 
between  the  price  of  bogs  and  the  price  of 
com,  and  we're  trying  to  hold  down  the  price 
of  corn,"  he  said. 

Representative  Paot.  PrNDLiT.  Republican, 
of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  aptly  {Minted  out  the  other 
day  that  if  private  traders  attempted  such 
manipulation  of  commodity  prices  they 
would  promptly  be  charged  with  violating 
commodity  exchange  authority  regulations. 
Representative  Findlet  also  correctly  called 
the  turn  on  the  Johnson  administration's 
latest  proposal  to  establish  far-reaching  con- 
trol over  prices  of  farm  products. 

Tills  proposal  is  embodied  In  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Habolo  Coolxt, 
Democrat,  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  The  bill  would 
authorize  the  Oovemment  to  establish  and 
maintain  reserves  of  farm  commodities  on 
the  theory  that  they  would  be  needed  in 
event  of  nuclear  attack,  drought,  or  some 
other  major  catastrophe.  Such  authority  Is 
not  needed  at  present,  because  the  Oovem- 
ment still  has  relatively  large  stocks  of  sur- 
plus grains  accximulated  under  price-support 
programs,  but  these  have  been  rapidly  dwin- 
dling imder  programs  to  pay  farmers  for  not 
growing  crops  and  under  food-for-peace  ex- 
ports. 

Representative  Coolbt's  bill  would  make 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  virtual  czar 
over  agriculture,  with  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  kinds  and  quantities  of  foodstuffs  to 
be  stockpiled.  He  would  have  virtually  un- 
restricted authority  to  dxunp  the  stockpiles 
back  into  the  market  at  any  time,  thus  using 
them  as  an  effective  method  to  control  prices. 
With  this  kind  of  power,  the  Government 
wouldn't  need  most  of  the  present  crop  con- 
trol programs,  and  the  competitive  market 
system  would  no  longer  function  as  an  effi- 
cient regulator  of  prices  and  supplies. 

It  is  Representative  Findlxt's  sound  con- 
tention that  the  Government  should  not  be 
in  the  stockpiling  business.  This  Is  a  func- 
tion that  could  be  served  more  efficiently  and 
without  cost  to  the  taxpayers  by  the  grain 
merchandising  facilities  of  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy,  as  it  once  was. 

There  has  neve  been  a  bigger  demand  for 
food  In  the  history  of  the  world  than  there 
Is  now.  And  seldom  In  the  last  three  decades 
has  there  been  a  better  opp>ortunity  than 
now  to  dissolve  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, which  fixes  farm  prices,  and  get  the 
Government  out  of  the  grain  business.  Con- 
gress should  seize  this  opportunity  by  de- 
feating the  Cooley  bill.  It  may  never  have 
another  chance. 


I  Speak  for  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  POFF 

OF  vntGnnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  is  aware  of  the  "I  Speak 
for  Democracy"  contest.  Unfortunately, 
every  Member  of  this  body  does  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  speeches  that 
the  participants  In  this  contest  prepare. 

Once  written,  these  speeches  are  re- 
corded on  tape  and  submitted  to  the 
judges.  In  Radford  High  School,  Rad- 
ford, Va.,  Miss  Delaine  Baylor  is  an  out- 
standing student.  She  prepared  and 
entered  In  competition  what  I  regard  as 
a  splendid  speech.  But  fortxmes  of  fate 
played  a  hand  and  somehow  during  the 
mailing  process  the  recording  tape  was 
damaged.  Consequently,  Miss  Baylor's 
speech  was  not  eligible  for  judging. 
Feeling  that  Miss  Baylor's  work  has  spe- 
cial merit  and  that  she  deserves  special 
recognition,  under  leave  to  extend  re- 
marks, I  quote  herewith  the  full  text  of 
her  speech  entitled  "I  Speak  for  Democ- 
racy": 

I  Spcak.j]Ir  Democract 

I  watched  Betsy  Ross  sew  13  white  stan 
on  a  field  of  blue. 

I  put  my  invisible  signature  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

I  listened  as  George  Washington  presented 
his  first  Inaugural  address. 

I  stood  beside  Lincoln  when  he  Issued  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation. 

I  wept  with  you  when  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  buried. 

I  was  there  when  President  Johnson  signed 
the  voting  rights  bill. 

I  am  always  found  near  a  voting  booth  on 
election  day,  and  I  am  seen  In  every  court- 
room across  the  land.  I  am  revered  and 
held  sacred  In  the  hearts  of  every  American. 
I  am  democracy. 

I  have  Inspired  poets — and  I  have  brought 
joy  and  relief  to  the  thousands  of  immi- 
grants who  have  entered  America. 

I  am  the  reason  you  can  hold  an  electioo. 
I  am  the  reason  you  have  the  right  to  thlak 
for  yourself — and  the  right  to  make  your 
thoughts  known.  I  am  the  reason  you  can 
be  proud  of  America, 

Because  of  me,  you  can  sing  of  the  "land  <rf 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave."  Be- 
cause of  me,  America  Is  the  "land  of  the  tnt 
and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Each  day,  as  I  walk  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  from  the  North  to  the  South,  I  notice 
the  millions  of  people,  leaving  their  own 
homes,  driving  their  own  cars  to  their  own 
Jobs.  I  see  them  buying  and  selling  shares 
In  Industry.  I  watch  them  buy  food  and 
clothing  of  their  choice — In  the  stores  o( 
their  choice.  I  watch  the  children  study- 
ing— learning — growing  up  with  a  love  foe 
America. 

Because  of  me,  the  people  of  America  haw 
such  freedom. 

In  America,  I  am  respected  and  honored. 
I  am  the  fountain  of  youth  for  those  who 
are  weary  and  wom  from  dictatorship.  I  an 
the  perfect  mold  from  which  new  nations 
should  be  cast,  and  the  best  pattern  froai 
which  new  governments  should  be  cut. 

However — I  must  be  perpetuated,  or  I 
will  die.  You  muft  have  the  same  faith  In 
me  that  your  Founding  Fathers  had  and  yoa 
must  teach  your  children  and  your  grand- 
children that  same  faith.  You  must  teacb 
them  that  I  am  the  right  way  of  life— and 
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that  I  am  the  right  path  to  follow.  De- 
pend upon  me  to  help  keep  America  great 

and  I  shall. 

I  am  yet  unborn  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  therefore  you  must  continuously 
strive  to  remove  all  obstacles  that  would  hin- 
der my  growth.  You  must  rid  these  coun- 
tries of  communism,  of  fear,  of  ignorance, 
and  of  superstition. 

You  must  exercise  every  privilege  that  I 
have  given  to  you.  You  must  use  me — you 
must  keep  me  polished  that  I  may  continue 
to  shine  over  the  United  States,  and  you 
must  thank  God,  every  day,  that  you  live  in 
a  country  where  I  can  reign. 
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An  Open  Letter  to  tlie  Southern  Textile 
Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

OP   CONNECl'lC'UT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGK  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  Into  the  Record  the  text  of  an  open 
letter  to  southern  textile  employers  as 
published  In  the  Issue  of  April  12,  1966. 
of  the  Dally  News  Record,  a  trade  pub- 
lication. 

The  letter  Is  signed  by  Mr.  William 
Pollock,  general  president  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO. 
In  It,  he  appeals  to  southern  textile  em- 
ployers to  adopt  a  realistic  approach  In 
modernizing  their  labor  relations,  Im- 
proving standards.  Increasing  wages,  arid 
providing  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Pollock  asks: 

How  can  you  attract  fresh  manpower  with 
substandard  wages  and  fringe  benefits,  or 
even  keep  your  present  production  and  super- 
■vlsory  workers?  How  can  you  attract  the 
skilled  personnel  so  vital  to  keep  your  in- 
dustry moving  ahead? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Pollock  In  the  name  of  his  union 
show  that  he  is  vitally  Interested  In  the 
future  of  the  textile  Industry  and  In  the 
economic  welfare  of  all  those  associated 
with  this  Industry.  He  wants  the  In- 
dustry to  thrive  and  to  move  forward 
because  when  It  does  so  It  wlU  also  mean 
a  better  livelihood  for  the  members  of 
his  union.    This  makes  sense. 

I  happen  to  know  Bill  Pollock,  who  is 
a  personal  friend  of  mine  and  my  wife's. 
He  Is  an  able  and  responsible  labor 
|»der.  The  welfare  of  his  union  mem- 
bership and  their  families,  as  well  as  of 
the  textile  Industry  generally,  are  up- 
•nnost  In  his  mind. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  problems 
with  the  textile  Industry  In  New  England 
I  am  familiar  with  many  of  the  textile 
workers  and  their  problems  In  my  own 
•Ustrict  In  Connecticut.  In  such  places 
M  Willimantic,  Putnam,  and  others. 
Today.  I  am  very  happy  to  say,  they  en- 
Joy  good  relationship  with  management. 
But  we  also  realize  that  this  situation 
cannot  last  Indefinitely  Into  the  future, 
u  unfair  competition  from  southern 
textile  plants  continues.  Southern  tex- 
tfle  employers  must  imderstand  that  by 


continuing  In  their  present  ways  they 
are  harming  the  textile  Industry  In  the 
entire  Nation,  and  eventually  their  own 
Interests  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  am  inserting  this  open  letter  Into  the 
Record  and  I  am  pleased  to  call  It  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Dally  News  Record,  Apr.  12.  196S] 
An  Open  Lktteb  to  Sottthebn  Textilk  Em- 

PLOTEEs:  You  Nevek  Had  It  So  Good;  Why 

Scrimp  on  Wages? 

Hardly  a  day  passes  without  a  fresh  cluster 
of  reports  of  how  fabulously  profitable  the 
southern  textile  industry  has  l>ecome. 

In  the  plainest  of  words  (and  these  are  the 
words  of  your  own  spokesman),  you  never 
had  it  so  good.  But  what  about  the  men 
and  women  who  man  your  machines  and 
help  make  your  fantastic  profits  possible? 

Their  lot  over  your  Industry's  lean  years 
has  been  low  wages,  high  workloads  and  a 
shocking  lack  of  modem  fringe  benefits. 
This,  incredibly,  la  stiU  their  lot  in  your  fat 
years. 

Every  statistic  points  up  your  Industry's 
unquestioned  ability  to  provide  them  with 
every  substantial  Improvement.  For  ex- 
ample: 

1.  Textile  profits  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1965  were  42  percent  higher,  after  taxes, 
than  the  impressive  records  set  by  your  In- 
dustry during  the  same  1964  period.  This  is 
more  than  twice  the  19-percent  average  rise 
for  corporations  in  all  U.8.  Industries. 

2.  For  each  man-hovzr  worked,  your  In- 
dustry averaged  69  cents  profit  before  taxes, 
or  $1,500  a  year  for  each  production  worker. 
Yet  southern  employers  raised  wages  an 
average  of  only  $90  per  worker  during  1965. 

3.  Right  now,  your  Industry  is  operating 
at  97  percent  of  capacity,  with  huge  back- 
logs and  some  types  of  goods  sold  out  a  year 
in  advance. 

4.  It  Is  guaranteed  for  4  more  years 
the  benefits  of  the  Government's  one-price 
cotton  program,  which  yielded  the  Industry 
annual  savings  of  $400  million  in  each  of  the 
last  2  years. 

5.  Your  workers'  productivity  rose  by  64 
percent  more  (up  4.6  percent)  than  the 
average  of  all  workers  (up  2.8  percent)  In 
1965. 

The  facts  also  underline  both  the  Justi- 
fication and  need  for  substantial  wage  and 
fringe  Improvements.    Items: 

Despite  their  record  productivity,  your 
industry  sUll  pays  Its  workers  74  cents  an 
hour  or  nearly  $30  a  week  less  than  the  na- 
tional manufacturing  average. 

One  out  of  five  southern  texUle  workers 
earns  less  than  the  poverty  level  of  $1.60  an 
hour  or  $3,000  a  year. 

Southern  textile  plants  are  even  further 
behind  in  fringe  benefits.  Your  costs  In 
this  field  (excluding  legally  required  In- 
surance and  premlimi  pay)  average  only 
about  10  cents  an  hour  compared  to  40  cents 
for  all  manufacturing  and  90  cents  or  more 
In  highly  organized  industries  such  as  auto 
and  steel. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  your  industry 
is  so  sorely  pinched  by  labor  shortages? 
How  can  you  attract  fresh  manpower  with 
substandard  wages  and  fringe  benefits — or 
even  keep  your  present  production  and  su- 
pervisory workers? 

How  can  you  attract  the  sklUed  personnel 
•o  vital  to  keep  your  industry  moving  ahead? 
Your  spokesmen  keep  complaining  about 
the  poor  image  which  southern  textiles  pro- 
jects to  the  public  despite  the  fact  that  It  is 
now  a  modern  and  highly  efficient  Industry. 
How  can  it  project  any  other  kind  of  image 
when  your  labor  relations  date  back  to  the 
19th  century  and  your  low  wage  and  fringe 
standards  place  textUes  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  list  of  the  21  major  U.S.  Industries? 
The   public  relations  program   you  have 


launched  with  so  much  fanfare  is  no  solu- 
tion. It  cannot  gloss  over  the  fact  that  your 
industry  spent  10  times  as  much  on  ma- 
chines and  expansion  as  it  spent  on  wage  In- 
creases in  1965.  It  cannot  conceal  statistics 
which  show  that,  in  those  States  where  tex- 
tllee  Is  the  dominant  Industrj',  average  per 
caplte  Income  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  na- 
tional ladder. 

The  realistic  approach  is  to  modernize  your 
labor  relations  and  standards  along  with  your 
equipment.  The  northern  sector  of  the  cot- 
ton-synthetics industry  U  facing  up  to  this 
fact  of  life.  It  has  agreed.  In  negotiations 
with  our  union,  to  wage  and  fringe  Improve- 
ments averaging  25  cents  an  hour,  with  12 
cents  of  it  effective  immediately. 

It's  also  time  for  you  to  put  a  meaningful 
raise  into  your  employees'  paychecks  where 
it  can  benefit  you,  as  well  as  them.  That 
means  granting  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
3.2  percent  wage  guidelines  some  of  you  are 
patriotically  trying  to  hide  behind,  or  even 
those  vague  "up  to  5  percent"  increases  you 
have  announced  In  the  past. 

Make  this  one  substantial.  And  Include 
fringes.    Now. 

Wm.  Pollock. 
General  President,  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America,  AFL-CIO. 


Pork  Is  Not  Too  tiigh  for  Onr  Soldiers 
or  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents  in  Fillmore  County.  Minn., 
was  good  enough  to  send  me  this  copy  of 
a  letter  he  had  written  to  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman.  I  am  including 
this  letter  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
campaign  to  urge  the  President  to  re- 
direct his  fight  against  Inflation  to  the 
area  in  which  it  really  belongs:  urmeces- 
sary  legislative  programs.  Instead  of 
pulling  the  carpet  out  from  imder  farm- 
ers who  have  struggled  to  make  a  living 
that  barely  compares  with  that  of  an 
urban  laborer.  President  Johnson  should 
strike  at  the  real  cause  of  Inflation  by 
cutting  the  fat  out  of  the  political  Great 
Society  programs.  If  there  Is  any  pork 
to  be  cut  out,  it  is  in  the  pork  barrel, 
not  In  the  ham  that  Is  served  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Asia.  The  following  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Tesmer  shows  the  sorry 
state  of  farm  Income  despite  the  rising 
price  of  pork.  The  administration  will 
find  that  little  Is  accomplished  by  using 
the  farmer  as  the  "whipping  boy"  of 
Inflsltion: 

Apsn,  6,  1966. 
Hon .  Oeville  Fkeeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Sib:  Yesterday,  returning  home  with 
a  load  of  shavings  for  bedding  for  o\ir  next 
farrowing  of  hogs,  we  heard  the  announce- 
ment that  the  food  committee  for  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Marine  Ctorpe  Is  cutting  the  p<H-k 
allotment  In  half  at  all  bases  in  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  high  price  of  pork. 
The  President  has  asked  his  wife  to  use  only 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  because  the  price 
of  meat  la  too  high. 
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The  price  paid  to  the  market  hog  raiser 
baa  been  dropping  from  the  unusually  high 
level  at  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  to  a  much  more  reasonable 
level.  We  received  yesterday  at  the  Hormel 
Co.,  AuatUx.  Minn.,  plant  832.75  per  hundred 
live  weight  of  hogs.  We  delivered  them  ovir- 
Mlres.  44  miles,  before  the  12:30  deadline 
In  order  to  receive  this  price.  The  base  prlc« 
that  day  was  t31.75  for  No.  3  hogs.  We  seU 
otir  market  hogs  on  a  grade  and  yield  basis 
receiving  from  SO  cents  to  82  extra  per 
hundred  for  having  quality  hogs. 

The  base  price  suggested  by  the  NPO  3 
years  ago  was  823  per  hundred  for  No.  2  hoga. 
We  are  not  members  and  do  not  Intend  to 
Join  the  organization.  Why  reduce  the  con- 
sumption of  pork  when  the  price  Is  receding? 
It  doesn't  help  the  American  farmer.  It 
doesn't  help  the  American  packer,  nor  does 
It  help  the  consumer — be  only  gets  "staler" 
pork. 

To  emphasize  the  Idea  that  the  hog  market 
price  is  not  too  high — at  least  on  the  farmer's 
end.  I  am  writing  the  story  of  our  hog  opera- 
tion. Perhaps  you  will  understand  why  we 
are  upset  with  this  particular  comment  and 
what  we  feel  Is  the  unfair  publicity  that  Is 
being  given  to  the  price  of  pork. 

In  November  I960,  we  and  our  baby  son 
started  farming  on  a  lao-acre  general  farm 
purchased  with  the  help  of  a  GI  loan.  We 
equipped  It  through  the  Farm  Home  Ad- 
ministration. We  had  five  dairy  cows,  three 
aowB.  one  chicken,  a  minimum  of  machinery 
and  additional  money  borrowed  from  rela- 
tlTes;  Ovir  total  debt  was  915,776  and  our 
net  worth  $5,783. 


By  January  I,  1956.  we  had  4  children.  30 
dairy  cattle.  18  sows.  63  young  pigs.  90  hens, 
a  total  debt  of  819,843  with  a  net  worth  of 
811.406.  We  had  borrowed  on  our  life  In- 
surance policies  as  much  as  possible,  we  had 
a  finance  company  note  and  owed  the  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association  over  86.000.  This 
was  10  years  ago. 

After  selling  the  cattle  In  1959,  when  milk- 
ing became  difficult  because  of  arthritis,  and 
we  started  receiving  a  small  royalty  for  Iron 
ore  deposits  on  our  farm,  we  remortgaged 
the  farm  to  build  a  new  hog  finishing  build- 
ing and  remodeled  the  bam  for  farrowing 
and  weaning  pigs. 

We  were  starting  a  business  and  felt  It 
worth  any  sacrifice.  We  paid  household  ex- 
penses with  the  cotnpensation  check  from  a 
wartime  disability,  and  used  a  small  tnterit- 
ance  to  buy  decent  furniture  for  the  house 
and  so  the  children  could  have  suitable  beds 
to  sleep  on. 

We  worked  driving  our  car  as  schoolbus. 
being  veterinary  assistant  for  testing  cattle, 
hauling  peas  for  a  cannery,  and  doing  gen- 
eral hauling  with  the  used  truck  purchased 
for  hauling  our  hogs  to  market  and  for  their 
feed.  We  even  borrowed  from  the  children 
from  their  4-H  Club  proceeds.  They  will  be 
old  enough  for  college  soon  and  that  will 
have  to  be  paid  back  and  more  added  to  It. 

We  have  spent  825.102  for  hog  equipment 
alone,  getting  into  the  hog  business,  and  of 
that,  have  lost  $7,753  through  depreciation. 
Many  smaller  articles  have  been  replaced, 
others  have  been  repaired  or  modified  exten- 
sively. It  was,  at  one  time,  flg^ured  that  hogs 
ate   80   percent   of   their   Income.     I   would 


Imagine  that  the  percentage  has  risen  within 
the  past  few  years.  From  the  remaining  20 
percent  we  must  repair  and  maintain  our 
farming  equipment,  pay  our  mortgages, 
maintain  all  our  buildings,  and  the  7-year- 
old  hog  equipment  that  Is  becoming  worn 
and  obsolete.  Replacements  cost  more  than 
the  original.  We  should  have  been  doing  the 
replacement  gradually,  but  we  have  been 
paying  debts  remaining  from  former  yean 
with  the  hog  money  of  the  past  6  months. 

We  are  enclosing  a  chart  showing  our  busi- 
ness and  bog  prices  received  during  the  past 
10  years.  We  have  spent  these  10  years  and 
still  have  over  $31,000  debt  to  pvay.  Our  chat- 
tel mortgage  on  January  1  was  $5,000.  In  20 
more  years,  until  I  am  ready  for  social  secu- 
rity, can  we  do  any  better  If  hog  prices  go 
down  to  former  levels? 

We  want  to  earn  a  living  by  honest  work, 
work  we  like  and  do  well,  and  pass  this  on  to 
our  children,  but  can  we?  We  have  a  good 
product  we  would  like  to  seU  for  a  living 
wage.  See  the  chart.  If  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment doesn't  have  faith  In  us,  who  does? 

We  have  our  foxir  children,  we  have  never 
paid  Income  tax  until  1966,  when  we  paid 
$41.  We  would  have  had  to  live  on  $2,699 
last  year  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  Govern- 
ment compensation.  Our  take-ohme  wage, 
were  we  working  as  labor  does,  for  1965  was 
$51.90  per  week — and  this  was  nearly  the 
best  year  we've  had  in  the  past  10.  Are  pork 
prices  too  high?  Is  the  farmer  being  over- 
paid? We  feel  that  you  and  President  John- 
son should  look  elsewhere  for  price  reduction. 
Yours  truly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Tesmeb. 


April  19,  1966 
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Number 
of  market 
hoes  sold 

Prios,  market  hoc?  only 

/ 

Total  debt, 
Jan.  1 

Net  worth. 
Jan.  1 

Income  from 

income  tai 

(arm 

Take-borne 

Year 

High 

Low 

AvcrsMOf 
aUprtMS 
raoslved 

"T^ 

iga$    

154 
188 
200 
184 
SIS 
1*7 
481 
772 
023 
622 

$1&7S 
20.88 
38.25 
16.50 
18.88 
10.40 
18.70 
19.14 
18.44 
28.84 

$11.65 
15.85 
14.00 
9.25 
11.75 
15.60 
15.00 
13.40 
14.00 
15.75 

813.06 
17.73 
10.92 
13.79 
16.17 
17.  S4 
16.94 
IS  68 
IS.  97 
20.83 

'    $10,843 
2a  002 
19.053 
19.  410 

19.  878 
24.«»S 
29.716 
33.719 
39.106 
31,973 

$11,406 
13.839 
16.271 
19,048 
22,004 
22.355 
28.6S0 
19.336 
33.242 
3a613 

$3,783 
433 

3,349 
-1,2«5 
1,874 
1.212 
1.671 
-1,133 
2,096 
2,699 

$70.81 

1W7      

8.33 

ua$ 

MB'     

64.40 

-24.33 

mi* 

36.80 

nn  .  ..  , 

23.30 

taa             

32.11 

Iflgi>         , 

-21.70 

nti                 "* 

40.28 

1S8B - 

51.90 

AiWMS  lor  10  jiMn 

19.07 

13.57 

16.76 

1,461 

28.00 

■  Sold  an  nttle.  April  106$.    Hoa  only 
bousht  brveding  stock,  remodeled  bam. 


Ineome.    Hoi^  lOt  rhtaltla,  sold  tbem  all. 


>  Started  aellinc  boa  on  grade  and  yield  and  up-breedtag  stock. 

>  Adjusted  value  of  land  to  more  accurate  level  with  marKet  at  that  time. 


Frecdon  Foandation  Honor  for  Hewett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSaCHtrSTTTB 

n*  THK  HOUSS  OP  REPRESEarrATTVES 
Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Spealcer,  this  after- 
noon In  Boston,  one  of  Lawrence,  Mass.. 
most  distinguished  citizens  will  receive 
an  honor  certificate  from  the  Freedom 
Foundation  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa. 

Peter  A.  Hewett.  former  city  treasurer 
of  Lawrence,  and  secretary  to  the  mayor 
of  Lawrence  for  5  yeaov.  is  a  most  de- 
serving recipient.  His  personal  and  pub- 
lic life  has  exemplified  devotion  to  the 
Ideals  and  principles  on  which  our  coim- 
try  was  founded. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  this  cere- 
mony will  take  place  today,  when  we  In 
Ifiwchusetta  celebrate  Patriots'  Day  In 
eaoamemoratlon  of  the  opening  events  of 
our  War  of  Independence  in  1775. 


Under  leave  granted.  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  on  February  22.  1966, 
outlining  Mr.  Hewett's  career  and  in- 
cluding the  text  of  his  letter.  "When 
Unity  Is  Imperative."  It  was  this  docu- 
ment which  earned  him  the  Freedom 
Award  for  his  "contribution  toward  a 
better  understanding  and  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  the  American  way  of  life." 

The  article  follows: 

FSKZDOIC    POUNDATION    HONO*    FOB    HXWETT 

A  Lawrence  man  Tuesday  was  named  as  an 
honor  certificate  recipient  by  the  Preedom 
Foundation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 

Peter  A.  Hewett,  73  South  Bowdoin  Street, 
was  one  of  1.200  persons  In  the  United  States 
honored  for  their  contribution  toward  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

The  local  man  was  selected  as  a  result  of 
a  letter  to  the  editor  which  appeared  In 
the  May  30.  1M5,  edlUons  of  the  Eagle- 
Trlbuns.  Hs  wUl  be  presented  his  honor 
certificate  at  an  awards  ceremony  scheduled 
to  be  held  In  Massachusetts  in  the  near 
future. 


Elach  year  the  Freedom  Foundations  honOTt 
American  citizens  and  organizations  for  out- 
standing efforts  to  Improve  public  under- 
standing and  appreciation  ot  basic  constitu- 
tional rights,  freedoms,  and  corresponding 
responslbUlties  Inherent  In  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Awards  recipients  are  selected  by  a  30- 
member  panel  who  review  thousands  of  en- 
tries during  the  year.  Very  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Dullea,  president  of  the  University  of  San 
Francisco,  served  as  chairman  of  the  1965 
awards  jury,  while  John  R.  Dethmers,  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mich- 
igan and  Brig.  Oen.  Ralph  R.  Teaman.  UJB. 
Marine  Corps,  retired,  served  as  coordinators. 

Vt.  Hewett  Is. the  assistant  city  treasurer 
for  Lawrence.  For  S  years  he  served  as  sec- 
retary to  former  Mayor  John  J.  Buckley  and 
prior  to  that  served  for  a  time  as  a  clerk  in 
the  treasurer's  office. 

Diuing  World  War  n  he  served  In  civilian 
construction  work  with  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  on 
Okinawa. 

While  working  on  Okinawa  he  gathered 
material  for  a  book  entitled  "A  Seed  Falls 
on  Okinawa."  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Marie  McNamara  and  they  have  f otir  children. 


A  copy  of  his  award-winning  letter  to  the 
editor,  entitled  "When  Unity  Is  Imperative," 
follows : 

"The  sparks  that  were  struck  from  the 
hoofs  of  the  galloping  steed  of  Paul  Revere 
kindled  the  flame  that  today  glows  from  the 
upraised  arm  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

"Once  again,  we  Americans  are  embroiled 
In  armed  conflict  which  threatens  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  each  and  every  person. 
Appalling  apathy  needs  to  be  dispelled,  an 
Indifference  to  the  sorrow  of  the  family  of 
the  young  marine  sprawled  in  death  in  the 
heart  of  a  street  In  Santo  Domingo,  of  an 
Army  helicopter  pilot  bleeding  to  death  In 
the  cockpit  of  his  craft,  of  a  Navy  pilot  alone 
and  adrift  In  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin. Their  youthful  energies  have  been  sac- 
rificed In  an  undertaking  for  the  common 
cause. 

"Back  home,  other  youths  in  groups  dem- 
onstrate aimlessly  and  riotously.  Overseas, 
and  under  direction,  other  youth  groups  burn 
American  E^mbassles  and  libraries. 

"Our  strength  has  been  committed.  Our 
tmity  is  ImpcraUve.  The  man  In  the  White 
House  today  needs  the  same  support  as  the 
apprehensive  youth  in  a  Marine  patrol  prob- 
ing the  perimeter  of  our  base  at  Da  Nang. 

"The  times  cry  for  the  rallying  eloquence  of 
a  Patrick  Henry,  voicing  his  appeal  without 
benefit  of  teletypes  In  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses,  of  a  John  F.  Kennedy  reiterat- 
ing his  plea  of  'Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you,'  of  an  Abraham  Lincoln  para- 
phrasing his  assertion  that  'This  world  can- 
not exist,  half  free,  half  enslaved.' 

"Flag  Day  is  only  several  weeks  away.  Shall 
it  pass  imnotlced  in  the  welter  of  eye-catch- 
ing headlines  or  shall  the  light  go  forth  from 
the  city  of  Lawrence  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  by  the  raising  of  Old 
Glory  In  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
schoolchildren  of  the  city  on  the  dedicated 
field  of  Campagnone  Common  in  order  that 
the  eternal  light  of  freedom  and  democracy 
shall  shine  forth  as  an  affirmation  of  our 
national  unity? 

"The  appropriaUon  of  multiple  thousands 
of  dollars  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
Hampton  Beach  riots  goes  wide  of  the  mark 
to  Its  futility. 

"If  money  is  to  be  used  as  such,  at  least 
U  could  be  spent  to  put  a  small  American 
flag  on  the  coat  lapels  of  schoolchUdren  In 
America.  Reaffirmation  of  the  patriotic  idea, 
like  a  blood  transfusion,  is  needed  In  every 
generation. 

"Such  action  would  demonstrate  our  faith 
in  the  riotous  energy  yet  Innate  goodness  of 
our  young  people,  but  mainly  in  keeping 
with  the  concept  of  our  Pounding  Fathers 
would  serve  to  beseech  the  guidance  of  Al- 
mighty God  In  these  dlfflciUt  days." 
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A  Sensible  Tire  Safety  Plan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICRIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
bx)it.  Mich..  News  endorses  the  sensible 
tire  safety  plan  wWch  the  Senate  has 
passed. 

The  News  notes  that  the  biU  Is  aimed 
PrlmarUy  at  ridding  the  market  of 
•noddy,  hazardous  tires  and  deceptive 
labeling,  and  it  adds  tliat  "the  bill  also 
would  make  it  easier  for  the  tire  buyer 
to  judge  quality." 


It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  any  measure  concerning  safety, 
and  I  would  like  to  share  the  News'  com- 
ments therefore  I  Insert  this  article  in 
the  Record: 

[From  the  Detroit  News.  Apr.  2,  1966) 
A  Sensible  Tibe  Safety  Plan 

Reacting  to  a  demonstrated  public  need  In 
the  best  tradition  of  representative  govern- 
ment, the  U.S.  Senate  has  passed  and  sent 
to  the  House  a  tough  but  sensible  bill  on  tire 
safety. 

Aimed  primarily  at  ridding  the  market  of 
shoddy,  hazardous  tires  and  deceptive  label- 
ing practices,  the  bill  also  would  make  It 
easier  for  the  tire  buyer  to  judge  quality. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  pro- 
vision requiring  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  begin  a  quality  grading  system  within  214 
years  is  retained  In  the  final  version.  At  the 
very  least,  the  House  should  require  that 
minimum  safety  performance  standards  be 
set  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  it  becomes  law  In  Its  present  form,  the 
bill  will  set  a  precedent.  It  will  mark  the 
first  time  Congress  has  required  quality 
grading  on  a  manufactured  product.  That 
such  a  step  might  be  taken  is  itself  a  power- 
ful criticism  of  the  tire  Industry. 

Curiously,  Capitol  Hill  observers  give  the 
bill  only  an  "uncertain"  chance  of  passing 
the  House.  From  where  we  sit,  the  79  to  0 
vote  In  the  Senate  Is  an  accurate  measure  of 
the  public  demand  for  Government  protec- 
tion In  the  Jungle  of  the  American  tire  mar- 
ket. We  hope  the  House  will  react  the  same 
way. 

Army  and  Air  Force  Specify  Fixed-Win^ 
Aircraft  Retponsibilitiet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOtlTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  the  airlift 
capabilities  of  our  armed  services,  es- 
pecially within  southeast  Asia.  To  date, 
a  number  of  the  airlift  and  tactical  sup- 
port responsibilities  have,  of  necessity, 
been  Interservlce.  It  is  my  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S 
Air  Force,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Army,  have  formulated  a  Joint  decision 
regarding  the  responsibilities  of  their 
respective  services  for  the  control  and 
employment  of  certain  types  of  fixed  and 
rotary  wing  aircraft. 

The  Army  will  transfer  its  CV-2— 
Caribou— and  CV-7— Buffalo— aircraft 
to  the  Air  Force  and  the  Air  Force  will  be 
responsible  for  all  future  Intratheater 
fixed-wing  tactical  airlift.  Other  type 
fixed  wing  aircraft  are  not  affected. 

The  Army  will  be  responsible  for  all 
rotary  wing  support  for  Intratheater 
movement,  fire  support,  supply  and  re- 
supply  of  Army  forces  and  those  Air 
Force  elements  working  with  Army  units 
to  coordinate  air  support.  The  Air 
Force  will  retain  responsibility  for  rotary 
wing  aircraft  Involved  In  Air  Ftorce 
search  and  rescue  and  special  air  war- 


fare missions  and  Air  Force  rotary  wing 
administrative  support  missions. 

In  cases  of  operational  need  the  Joint 
or  unified  commander  Is  authorized  to 
attach  the  CV-2,  CV-7,  and  C-123  type 
aircraft  to  Army  corps,  division,  or  sub- 
ordinate units  in  the  field  to  perform 
supply,  resupply,  or  troop  lift  funcUons. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  wiU  con- 
tinue to  consult  on  the  design  of  follow- 
on  fixed  wing  aircraft  to  assure  that  the 
takeoff,  landing,  and  load  carrying  char- 
acteristics meet  the  needs  of  the  Army 
for  supply,  resupply,  and  troop  move- 
ment functions.  Joint  Air  Force-Army 
development  of  vertical  takeoff  and  land- 
ing aircraft— VTOL— will  continue  and 
the  consideration  of  methods  of  em- 
ployment and  control  of  this  type  of 
aircraft  will  continue  as  the  aircraft 
evolve. 

I  feel  It  is  significant  that  actions  re- 
quired by  this  agreement  will  be  com- 
pleted by  January  1,  1967. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  continuing 
cooperation  of  these  services  in  their 
joint  effort  to  review  and  establish  the 
most  effective  means  of  accomplishing 
their  respective  missions. 

I  strongly  feel  that  this  joint  decision 
Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  will  greatly  enhance  the  capa- 
bilities of  both  our  fixed  and  rotary  wing 
aircraft. 


CivU  Rights  Bin 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
7,  19  Republican  Members  of  the  House, 
imder  the  distinguished  leadership  of 
our  colleague  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS],  Introduced  the  Civil  Rights  Law 
Enforcement  Act  of  1966.  This  act  Is 
designed  to  insure  equality  In  the  selec- 
tion of  juries  for  Federal  and  State 
courts,  and  to  broaden  the  protection  of 
Individuals  who  are  injured  or  harassed 
while  attempting  to  exercise  or  to  encour- 
age the  exercise  of  federally  protected 
rights. 

To  date  there  have  been  no  hearings 
scheduled  despite  the  request  of  Con- 
gressman MA'noAS  and  a  number  of  us 
who  Joined  him  in  Introducing  the  bill 
On  April  12,  the  Baltimore  Sun  in  a 
thoughtful  editorial  commended  Con- 
gressman Mathi.^'  leadership  in  re- 
questing hearings  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
would  begin  work  soon.  I  Include  the 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Orvn,  Rights  Bnx 

On  March  7  Representative  Mathias  In- 
troduced a  civil  rights  bill  In  the  House  on 
behalf  of  19  Republicans.  The  bill  deals 
with  the  administration  of  Justice,  an  area 
of  concern  to  both  parties  and  one  in  which 
the  President  had  said  he  wanted  new  legis- 
lation. The  House  Judiciary  Committee  has 
held  no  hearings  on  the  Mathias  bill  or  on 
any  later  ones  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 
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This  Is  not  because  the  committee  chairman, 
Representative  Cklxxk,  of  New  York,  la  op- 
posed to  such  legislation.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  In  the  1064  fight  to  pass  the 
ooinibus  clvU  rights  bill.  Rather  Mr.  Csu-ia 
has  been  waiting  until  the  administration 
sent  Its  own  administration  ot  Justice  bills  to 
Congress  before  starting  committee  work. 
He's  a  good  Democrat  and  Ls  waiting  for  his 
President's  lead. 

That's  admirable,  and  It  shows  a  necessary 
belief  In  cooperation  between  congressional 
party  leaders  and  White  House  party  leaders. 
However,  the  White  House  seems  to  have  hit 
a  snag,  and  time  Is  going  to  be  getting  short 
before  long.  This  Is  April  of  an  election  year. 
K.->j  bin  of  this  kind  needs  the  fullest  atten- 
tion of  CX>ngreas  because  of  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  changes  that  are  being  contem- 
plated, dealing  with  the  jury  system  and  the 
relationships  between  States  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  Mathiab  has  written  Mr.  Cuxxa  and 
asked  blm  to  begin  hearings  soon  after  the 
Easter  recess,  administration  bill  or  no.  His 
urgency  la  understandable,  and  we  hope  the 
committee  will  begin  work  in  the  very  near 
future. 


Department  of  Consumer* 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NKW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  Executive  and  Legislative  Re- 
organization Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  held 
hearings  on  my  proposal.  H.R.  7179, 
which  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Consumers. 

I  would  like  to  set  forth  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  my  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee in  support  of  this  measure, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  generate 
sufBclent  Interest  in  this  legislation  to 
warrant  favorable  committee  action  In 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  testimony,  I  am 
firmly  convinced  the  American  consumer 
is  entitled  to  representation  on  the  Cab- 
inet level,  and  I  feel  that  my  bill  will  pro- 
vide him  with  the  necessary  voice  with- 
in the  Federal  Government; 

9rATn«NT  or  tks  HoNoaABis  Bxmjamim  S. 
RoacMTHAL,  OF  Nrw  Toax,  BDx)ac  m  Bz- 
BCUmrS  AMD  LSOIBLATIVK  Rborganization 
StrBCOMMirntK  of  tbm  Coicurmx  ok  Oov- 

nNMXMT     OPSBATIOIfS     OF     THK     HotTBS     OF 

Rb>ksbki«tatttxs  OK  Aran.   19,   1966 

I  am  honored  to  testify  today  on  behalf 
Of  my  bill.  H.R.  7179.  to  eetablUh  a  Federal 
Department   of  CCMisumers. 

"The  questions  raised  by  this  legislation  are 
not  simple  ones.  Yet  they  are  nonetheless 
urgent  for  being  complex.  The  Issues  which 
we  must  explore  are  broad.  An  Important 
contribution  of  these  hearings,  then,  will  be 
the  Illumination  of  what  Is  presently  a  very 
dlffleult  field  to  pin  down — consumer  affairs, 
and  the  constimer  Interest. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  need  a  Department 
of  Consumers.  But  that  need  Is  leas  im- 
mediately apparent  than  those  which  have 
recently  caused  us  to  establish  other  Cab- 
inet-level departments.  Last  year  we  set 
up  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Our  cities  are  In  crisis,  and 
we  need  do  little  more  than  look  around  for 
evidence.     This   year   we   are  considering  a 


Department  of  Transportation.  Once  again, 
this  propKJsal  Is  responsive  to  a  singular  and 
distinctive  need.  Each  of  these  measures 
Isolates  a  particular  social  problem  and  ele- 
vates our  institutional  recognition  of  that 
problem.  The  principal  difficulty  In  discus- 
sing consumer  affairs  and  a  Department  of 
Consumers,  however,  is  that  the  field  can- 
not easily  be  isolated  or  particularized. 

In  his  consumer  message  last  month.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  stated  this  problem  In  the 
most  simple  terms.  "The  consiuner  Inter- 
est", be  said,  "Is  the  American  interest.' 
Four  years  ago.  President  Kennedy  beg^n  hla 
consumer  message  in  the  same  way:  "Con- 
sumers, by  definition,  include  us  all."  Here, 
then,  is  the  problem  in  Its  most  fundamental 
form.  How  can  we  represent  an  Interest  so 
broad  and  so  disparate?  How  Is  that  In- 
terest currently  represented?  And  Is  It  ef- 
fective government  to  seek  to  Isolate  such 
an  Interest  In  a  single  Institutional  struc- 
ture? A  discussion  of  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day requires  answers  to  such  questions. 

In  general,  we  think  of  the  consiuner  In- 
terest as  that  which  is  promoted  by  the 
free  exercise  of  Informed  choice  in  a  smoothly 
run  competitive  economy.  In  this  sense,  the 
consumer  Interest  Is  Indeed  the  American 
interest.  Yet  all  of  us  are  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  this  economic  model  and  of 
our  own  particular  economic  Institutions. 
We  are  aware,  for  example,  of  the  primary 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  are 
affected  dally  by  the  political  |>ower  of  big 
labor  and  big  Industry.  And  we  are  begin- 
ning to  leem  ot  the  obstacles  to  consumer 
educat4on  and  Informed  cho>tce  caused  by 
the  complexity  of  technology  and  innovation. 

These  changes,  and  others,  have  resulted 
In  a  particular  structure  of  Influence  among 
major  economic  groups.  Currently,  through 
no  favUt  of  his  own,  the  American  consumer 
Ls  tile  victim  rather  than  the  beneficiary  of 
the  distribution  of  economic  and  political 
power.  As  President  Johnson  said  In  his  1964 
consumer  message,  "For  far  too  long,  the 
ooivsiuner  has  had  too  little  voice  and  too 
little  weight  in  Government.  As  a  worker, 
as  a  lawyer  or  doctor,  the  citizen  bxis  been 
well  represented.  But  as  a  consumer,  he  has 
had  to  take  a  back  seat  *  ■  *.  We  cannot 
rest  content  until  he  is  In  the  front  row, 
not  displacing  the  Interest  of  the  producer, 
yet  gaining  equal  rank  and  r^resentatlon 
with  that  interest."  Mr.  Chairman,  that  goal 
represents  the  princlpaj  reason  for  this  leg- 
lalatlon  and.  I  hope,  for  these  hearings. 

The  reduced  Influence  of  the  American  con- 
sumer has  a  cocnplex  origin.  To  begin  with. 
we  now  have,  in  this  country,  a  cUspropor- 
ttonate  Influence  exercised  by  producer 
groups  over  economic  policy.  It  Is.  of  cotirse, 
natural  that  such  groups  should  organize 
and  finance  powerful  lobbies.  Equally 
proper  Is  their  representation  by  Cabinet- 
level  Departments — Agriculture,  Commerce, 
Labor,  and  perhaps.  Transportation.  What 
troubles  many  of  us,  however.  Is  the  absence 
of  any  equivalent  and  oountervaUlng  political 
piower  for  the  consumer.  It  Is  no  secret  that 
the  cons\uner  interest  and  the  producer  In- 
terest are  often  In  conflict.  In  the  past  10 
years,  there  has  been  considerable  le^lative 
study  and  documentation  of  that  record. 
But  where  each  group  Ls  assumed  to  pursue 
self-interest,  and  where  there  Is  an  Inequita- 
ble distribution  of  power  among  these  groups, 
we  have  reason  to  start  asking  baste  ques- 
tions about  our  economic  Institutions.  Such 
questions  lie  at  the  heart  of  this  legislation. 

We  all  know  the  effect  of  special  Interest 
groups  on  policymaking  and  admlnlstratlMi. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  pressure  we  designate 
as  proper  or  Inevitable.  But  just  how  well 
organized  la  the  consumer  acting  In  his  own 
Interest?  How  many  consumer  groups  direct 
effective  communication  campaigns  to  Con- 
gress? How  many  groups  do  we  hear  of 
as  being  active  In  the  inevitable  behind-tUe- 
scenes  discussions  which  precede  major  eco- 


nomic decisions?  How  often  do  we  get 
studies  of  consumer  needs  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Government?  And  isn't 
It  usually  only  In  the  case  of  blatant  fratid 
that  we  get  organized  Initiative  and  ex- 
posure for  the  consumer  point  of  view? 

In  traditional  terms,  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  Intended  to  be  the  real  agents  of 
the  consumer  interest  In  our  Government. 
Yet  they  too  have  fallen  victim  to  changes 
In  the  distribution  of  political  power  ex- 
ercised by  economic  groups.  Any  study  of 
regulatory  agencies  will  reveal  their  pre- 
occupation with  settling  the  conflicting 
claims  of  rival  producers.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  mediates  a  dispute 
between  railroads  and  trucks.  The  ClvU 
Aeronautics  Board  adjudicates  the  claims 
of  large  certificated  carriers  and  smaller  air- 
lines. The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
nalsslon  referees  the  battle  of  the  net- 
works or  the  rivalries  of  television  and  radio. 
The  Federal"  Power  Commission  Is  caught 
between  gas  producers  and  public  utility 
companies.  And  the  Tariff  Commission 
must  arbitrate  free  trade  and  protectionist 
squabbles. 

Where  is  the  consumer  In  all  of  this?  More 
often  than  not,  he  Is  the  lowest  common 
denominator  In  a  process  which  has  been 
carried  out  In  his  name  though  not  In  his 
presence. 

He  can.  of  course.  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  support.  And  In  many  cases, 
he  receives  It.  But  there  too.  representa- 
tion of  the  consumer  Is  distributed  through 
something  like  33  agencies  and  departments. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated  by 
the  consumer's  difficulty  In  organizing  on 
his  own  behalf.  The  simple  fact  Is  that 
consumers  have  not,  do  not,  and  apparently 
will  not  look  upon  themselves  as  a  distinct 
group  which  can  either  profit  or  suffer  by 
various  economic  policies  and  procedures. 
In  many  circumstances  this  position  becomes 
particularly  poignant,  as  In  the  case  of  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  consumers  who  are 
often  subjected  to  brutally  unfair  trade  and 
commercial  practices.  Their  power  to  react 
to  such  practices  is  reduced  by  their  failure 
to  think  of  themselves  as  a  distinct  bloc. 
Nor  Is  there  any  easy  outlet  for  such  griev- 
ances. This  condition  Is  what  the  legisla- 
tion before  tis  today  Is  all  about.  It  Is  In 
the  spirit  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the 
Great  Society  In  general. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  American  con- 
sumer? The  Presidential  messages  of  the 
last  4  years  are  an  important  start.  Par- 
ticular constuner-orlented  legislation  like 
truth -in-packaging  and  truth-ln-Iendlng 
help.  So  do  legislative  hearings  such  as  those 
presently  taking  place  on  auto  safety.  The 
exciting  and  aggressive  activities  of  Mrs. 
Esther  Peterson  and  her  organization  have 
been  particularly  noteworthy. 

But  I  believe  two  related  goals  must  be 
served  as  the  basis  for  strengthening  the 
American  consumer.  We  must  seek  to  pro- 
mote the  consumer's  self-awareness.  And 
we  must  give  the  self-awareness  distinct 
Institutional  representation  and  political 
power.  These  two  goals  are  reciprocal.  The 
consunter  voice  will  best  be  heard  If  It  can 
be  expressed  to  and  amplified  by  a  F'ederal 
department.  In  turn,  the  existence  of  such 
a  departnient  itself  Is  the  foremost  weapon 
we  have  to  help  mobilize  the  American  con- 
sumer on  bis  own  behalf. 

This  process,  then,  represents  what  I  take 
to  be  the  central  purpose  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve it  underlay  the  bill  when  it  was  initially 
Introduced  in  1959  by  the  late  Senator  Estas 
Kefauver.  I  think  It  addresses  Itself  to  cer- 
tain realities  In  our  economic  life  which  all 
of  us'  acknowledge  and  many  of  us  fear. 
It  was  these  realities,  I  believe,  which  then 
Senator  Rttbxst  HtrMPBitET  had  In  mind 
when  he  said,  6  years  ago.  In  hearings  similar 
to  these,  "I  think  we  need  a  Department  of 
Consumers.    I  am  not  at  all  siu-e  that  this 
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bin  has  all  the  features  in  it  that  It  ought 
to  have,  but  I  am  convinced  that  somebody 
needs  to  speak  up  for  the  great  multitude 
of  the  American  people  who  are  not  or- 
ganized Into  a  consumers'  Interest  group." 
My  own  views  are  Identical  with  those  ex- 
pressed  by   our  present  Vice  President. 

Certain  specific  provisions  of  the  bill  will 
merit  the  subcommittees  attenUon.    One  of 
the  most  Important.  I  believe.  Is  contained 
In  section  6  of  the  measure.    This  section  at- 
tempt* to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
regul.itory    agencies    by    giving    them    more 
power  and  resources  to  Identify  ai^d  promote 
the  consumer  Interest.    The  Secretary  of  the 
propoeed  new  Department,  acting  t-irough  a 
special  consumer  counsel,  would  bi  author- 
ized to  intervene  as  a  party  before  any  U.S. 
regulatory  agency  In  nonadjudicative  mat- 
ters when  the  Secretary  determines  such  mat- 
ters may  substantially  affect  the  economic 
Interests  of  consumers.     This  purpose  may 
be  executed  by  the  filing  of  a  certified  copy 
of  the  finding  made  by  the  Department,  or 
presentation    of    oral    argument    before    the 
agency  Itself.     SecUon  6(c)   of  the  bill  also 
authorizes  the  Department  to  appear  before 
any  appellate  court  of  the  United  States  as 
amicus  curiae  In  a  proceeding  Involving  the 
review  of  any  order  by  any  regulatory  agency, 
or  any  clvU  judgment,  decree,  or  order  en- 
tered   Into   by   a   district  court   relating   to 
toade  and  commerce. 

The  consumer  needs  representation  In  such 
critical  matters.  Section  6  of  HJi.  7179  gives 
It  to  him. 

Likewise,  provision  is  made  to  allow  the 
Department  to  receive  and  evaluate  oom- 
plalnta  concerning  commercial  and  trade 
practices  injurious  to  the  consumer  Interest 
The  Department  would  then  transmit  to  the 
appropriate  producer,  distributor,  or  suppUer 
written  notification  of  this  complaint  and 
could,  of  course,  take  appropriate  action 
within  its  own  authority.  Where  the  com- 
plaint came  under  the  authority  of  another 
agency  or  department,  the  Department  of 
Consumers  would  transmit  the  matter,  per- 
haps with  Its  own  advisory  recommendation. 
The  Department  would  also  receive,  evalu- 
ate, act  upon,  and  disseminate  Information 
helpful  to  consumers,  Including  Information 
concerning  commercial  and  trade  pracUces 
adverse  to  their  economic  Interest. 

The  Department  would  also  be  responsible 
for  conducting  surveys  relating  to  the  eco- 
nomic Interest  of  consumers. 

Section  9  of  HJl.  7179  authorizes  the  De- 
partment to  conduct  and  make  public  de- 
tailed economic  surveys  and  Investigations 
which  relate  to  the  economic  Interests  of 
consumers.  The  authority  extends  to  sur- 
veys and  invesUgations  of  the  market  opera- 
tions of  broad  sectors  of  our  economy  as 
well  as  to  the  operations  of  specific  corpora- 
tions. Information  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  cost  of  production  or 
mstrlbuUon  of  any  product  by  any  oorpora- 
Uon  may  be  made  pubUc  only  in  a  form 
which  does  not  disclose  such  information 
With  respect  to  any  partlciUar  corporaUon 
This  section  also  prohibits  the  Department 
from  engaging  in  any  program  of  testing  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  as  among  the 
producte  of  different  producers,  the  relative 
merit*  or  sultablUty  of  products  of  any  class 
or  lype. 

SecUon  8  of  the  bill  transfers  the  consumer 
rwponsiblUHes  of  certain  agencies  to  the  new 
Department  where  their  activities  may  be 
more  effectively  pursued.     These  Include: 

1.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; 

a.  The  Division  of  Prices  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Labor; 

3.  Home  Economics  Research  Branch  and 
the  Human  NutrtUon  Research  Branch  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture; 


4.  Those  elements  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  shall  determine  to  be 
engaged  primarily  in  research  with  respect 
to,  or  the  testing  of,  articles  Intended  for  use 
by  consiuners. 

I  hope,  in  the  course  of  these  hearings, 
that  we  will  get  a  greater  sense  of  the  con- 
sumer need  from  organizations  which  seek 
to  represent  that  need  directly.  In  opening 
these  hearings,  therefore,  I  have  been  anxious 
to  put  the  legislation  before  us  In  some 
general  context.  What  we  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussing Is  not  consumer  Issues  In  them- 
selves—packaging, or  credit,  or  insurance, 
or  food  standards.  Our  concern  must  be 
broader.  Is  our  present  Institutional  struc- 
ture adeCjUate  to  our  concern  for  the  con- 
sumer? Are  there  new  arrangements  which 
might  help  mobilize  the  consumer  Interest 
In  Its  own  behalf?  Have  States  or  localities 
Initiated  consumer  programs  from  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  learn? 

Congress  has  a  particular  Interest  In  con- 
sumer affairs.  Such  matters,  after  all,  are 
very  close  to  the  hearts  and  purses  of  our 
constituents.  And,  I  might  point  out  that  a 
Department  of  Consumers  could  help  tis  In 
our  own  appreciation  and  representation  of 
consumer  Interests. 

Let  me  summarize.  Existing  consumer 
programs  need  vigorous  coordination  and 
enforcement.  Equitable  regulatory  agency 
decisions  require  more  effective  presentation 
of  the  consumer  Interest.  Disproportionate 
producer  power  must  be  countervaUed.  And 
the  American  consumer  should  have  his  own 
spokesman  at  the  cabinet  level  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  These  are  the  principal 
reasons  which  argue  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Department  of  Consumers. 
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It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  blame  farmers 
for  inflation.  Meat,  vegetables  and  frulta 
go  up  and  down  In  price  according  to  supply 
and  demand.  Prior  to  1965  many  farmers 
lost  money  on  Uvestock  while  consumers  got 
bargains  at  the  meat  counter.  Production 
was  cut  back  and  this  brought  prices  up 
Now  production  U  on  the  Increase  and  prices 
are  leveling  off. 

The  real  Inflationary  dangers  come  from 
superimposing  Vietnam  war  expense  and  de- 
mands on  top  of  an  already  booming  In- 
dustrial economy  and  heavy  Federal  expend- 
itures on  domestic  programs. 

The  Increase  In  average  farm  income  In 
1965  was  a  healthy  development.  It  followed 
years  of  abnormally  low  earmngs  for  the 
rural  regions.  In  the  past  10  years  the 
farmer's  expenses  have  risen  steadily  while 
during  most  of  that  time  the  prices  received 
for  his  products  were  going  down  or  barely 
holding  their  own.  Farm  machinery  prices 
farm  taxes  and  production  costs  generally 
are  much  higher  today  In  relation  to  what 
the  farmer  gets  for  his  produce  than  was  the 
case  in  1960.  Since  that  year  farm  debts 
have  Increased  about  10  percent  annually 
with  a  corresponding  rise  in  Interest  charges" 
So  farming  today  is  no  bed  of  roses,  even 
though  the  returns  were  better  In  1965  and 
prospects  are  good  for  1966.  It  Is  still  an 
uncertain  business,  plagued  by  the  uncer- 
tainties of  weather  and  the  hazards  of  crop 
disease  and  fluctuating  markets.  If  serious 
Inflation  does  develop,  the  farmer  Is  not 
the  one  to  be  blamed. 


Inflation  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

OF    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Including  several  Items  in  the  Record 
which  reflect  the  foolhardy  administra- 
tion stance  toward  the  price  of  certain 
farm  products  vls-a-vis  the  current 
threat  of  inflation.  As  the  following 
editorial  from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
points  out,  it  is  foolish  to  blame  the 
farmer  for  the  upward  trend  in  prices. 
Farm  prices  are  just  coming  Into  their 
own  relative  to  other  prices  in  our  econ- 
omy. It  is  the  pressure  of  high-priced 
administration  spending  programs 
which  gamer  few  results  that  Is  basical- 
ly undermining  the  stabUlty  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  minor  cutbacks  In  food  is  going 
to  have  absolutely  no  effect  on  the  con- 
tinuing devaluation  of  the  dollar. 
Inflation  and  thb  Parmzr 


Farmers  are  getting  a  smaller  share  of  the 
consumer's  food  dollar  than  ever  before. 

When  Mrs.  Shopper  pays  the  cashier  at 
the  supermarket  checkout  counter,  an  aver- 
age of  37  cents  of  each  dollar  spent  for  food 
is  the  farmer's  share.  The  remaining  63  cents 
represents  handling,  processing,  transporta- 
tion and  merchandising  costs,  according  to 
Government  figures  for  the  past  year. 

Consumers  encourage  this  spread  by  de- 
manding highly  processed  food  products, 
ready  to  cook  or  ready  to  eat,  and  in  con- 
venient but   expensive  packages. 


Man  of  War:  The  Cause  and  Victim 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  D.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  senselessness  and  horror  of  war 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  for 
mankind  to  understand  or  explain.  The 
Michigan  Catholic,  a  weekly  newspaper 
pubUshed  in  Detroit,  published  an  edi- 
torial recenUy  which  gives  as  fine  an 
analysis  as  any  I  have  seen. 

The  editorial  says: 

War  Is  horrible,  senseless  and  irrational. 
But  sometimes  It  may  be  necessary. 

And  touching  on  the  war  in  Vietnam 
It  points  out: 

The  decisions  and  actions  taken  In  Viet- 
nam may  affect  the  entire  world  perhaps  for 
centuries.  They  must  not  be  made  super- 
ficially. 

In  Its  concluding  paragraph,  the  edi- 
torial makes  this  summary : 

In  any  case,  the  problems  here  are  of 
enough  moment  to  remind  us  to  pray  for 
those  who  form  our  national  policy.  If  any- 
one needs  a  Godly  whisper,  they  do. 

This  very  excellent  editorial  cuts  to 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  Although  it 
is  easy  and  comfortable  to  condemn  war. 
It  is  not  easy  to  find  acceptable  alter- 
nates, especially  when  the  future  of  the 
world  depends  on  the  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by  having 
It  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Man  of  Wa«  :  Thk  Cattbx  and  Victim 

Wilfred  Owen  was  killed  In  France  Just  be- 
fwe  the  Armistice  In  1918  and  after  winning 
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the  Military  CroM.  Wilfred  Owen  wm  a  war 
poet.  "My  subject  !•  war."  he  wrot«.  "and 
the  pity  ot  war.    The  poetry  it  In  the  pity." 

He  WSLS,  in  his  day,  what  Father  Daniel 
Berrlgan,  S.J..  U  today.  Only,  perhaps.  Owen 
la  the  more  talented. 

In  one  of  his  (>oemfl  Owen  begtn*  the 
familiar  story  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  He 
tells  of  God's  demand  that  Abrnham  sacrlflce 
his  son  and  how  .\brah*m,  with  heavy  heart, 
goes  about  obeying.  He  takes  Isaac  to  the 
mountain  ot  saicrlflce  and  binds  him  to  the 
altar,  raises  his  knife  to  strike  when  an  angel 
scope  Abraham  and  commands,  rather,  that 
he  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Ood. 

But  here  Owen  departs  unexpectedly  from 
the  Bible.  "But  the  old  man  would  not  so, 
but  slew  bis  son — and  half  the  seed  of  Eu- 
rope one  by  one." 

It  Is  a  telling  figure  of  war.  That  man  Is 
unwilling  to  accept  a  sacrlflce  God  gives  him 
to  offer.  He  prefers  to  slaughter  his  own 
over  and  over  again  through  every  age. 

The  senseleaaneBS  of  It  all.  of  man  killing 
man.  is  clear  to  Owen  and  reflected  In  this 
conversation  frotn  the  next  world:  "I  am  the 
enemy  yoa  killed,  my  frtemd.  I  knew  you  in 
this  dark,  for  so  you  frowned  yesterday 
through  me  as  you  Jabbed  and  kUled.  I 
parried,  but  my  hands  were  loath  and  cold. 
Let  us  sleep  noiw." 

AU  of  which  U  added  testimony,  U  any 
were  needed,  that  war  is  horrible — or  hell,  if 
you  will. 

Nothing  makes  much  sense  In  war,  not 
even  the  crazy  oonvenUoos  ot  war. 

Anything,  from  combat  troops  to  an  Indus- 
trial city.  Is  a  vaUd  target  for  destruction. 
But  It  is  bad  to  kill  women  and  children,  and 
even  noncombatant  men.  unless  they  are 
reasonably  close  to  the  industrial  complex. 

It  U  all  right  to  kUl  each  other  with  bul- 
lets, bombs,  cannon  and  mortar  Are,  flames, 
and  knives.  But  It  U  bad  to  klU  with  poi- 
sonous gas. 

In  fact,  we  are  so  tender  about  gas  that 
tear  gas.  which  probably  could  smoke  out 
the  enemy  and  save  Uvea,  causes  intoma- 
tlonal  panic. 

The  Idea,  first.  Is  to  identify  the  enemy. 
This,  sometimes.  Is  hard.  The  bad  guys  used 
to  be  the  Oermans.  Italians,  and  Japanese. 
The  good  guys  used  to  be  the  Russians  and 
Chinese.  It  Is  Important  to  remember  that 
this  Is  no  longer  true.  But  then,  turnabout 
Is  supposed  to  be  fair  play. 

The  next  procedure  Is  to  kill  them.  This 
ointment  has  files  when  the  enemy  surren- 
ders. 

The  enemy,  then,  need  only  give  you  bis 
name.  rank,  and  serial  number.  You.  in 
turn,  must  care  for  him  as  you  would  a  be- 
wildered, lost  friend.  If  you  do  less  than 
this,  you  are  a  very  bad  guy. 

It  Is  all  right  to  send  food,  medicine,  and 
even  blood  to  the  common  people  among 
the  enemy.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  do  this  and 
sustain  a  proper  hatred  for  them. 

War  Is  Isatlonal  when  reduced  to  dialog. 
Two  men^neet  who  have  never  met.  They 
may  botn  be  Christian.  They  both  may 
have  been  blessed  by  their  respective  priests 
at  home.  They  both  have  families.  They 
might  have  met  In  friendship  and  found 
they  had  much  In  common.  Now,  one  must 
kill  the  other. 

War  Is  horrible,  senseless,  and  irrational. 
But  sometimes  It  may  be  necessary. 

Demonstrations  that  tell  us  only  that  war 
Is  bad.  peace  Is  good,  and  students  do  not 
want  to  fight  beat  the  life  out  of  the  obvious. 

The  etiology  of  Vietnam  onay  not  be  nearly 
as  important  as  the  prog;noels.  It  may  be 
of  peripheral  Interest  to  know  how  we  got 
Into  the  country.  Inescapably,  we  are  there 
and  we  must,  somehow,  some  day,  get  out. 

Of  all  the  wars  In  which  America  has  been 
Involved,  none  has  rsoslved  the  total  news 
coverage  of  Vietnam.  In  the  drama  ot 
newspaper  pictures  to  the  immediacy  ot  ra- 


dio to  the  see-lt-now  of  TV.  the  horror  of 
a  dirty  war  and  the  progress  and  defeat  of 
our  men  la  reccvded  as  never  before. 

And  yet,  ot  all  our  wars,  none  has  had  the 
confusion  and  clouding  of  Issues  as  has  Viet- 
nam. 

Is  the  domino  theory,  on  which  much  of 
our  involvement  seems  based,  accurate?  If 
Vietnam  falls  (to  whom?),  will  we  be  backed 
against  a  crumbling  Asian  wsdl?  Is  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  FVont  a  genuine  national 
authority?  Or  Is  It  a  pawn  of  Red  China? 
Are  we  misplaced  In  a  national  war  of  Inde- 
pendence? Or  are  we  defending  an  Innocent 
people  from  tinjust  aggression? 

The  abrupt  withdrawal  of  our  troops,  with 
the  saving  of  further  American  lives.  Is  ad- 
mittedly attractive.  But  what  If  we  leave  a 
relcutant  but  helpless  civilian  population  to 
be  gobbled  up  by  Godless  communism  and 
probably  slaughtered? 

If  this  were  true,  we  might  find  ourselves 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  line  on  Judgment 
day.  We  would  not  have  cared  lor  Christ 
when  He  was  homeless,  persecuted,  naked, 
thirsty,  hungry,  and  Imprisoned.  Because  we 
did  not  care  for  the  least  of  His  children. 

The  decisions  and  actions  taken  In  Viet- 
nam may  effect  the  entire  world  perhapw  for 
centuries.  They  must  not  be  made  super- 
fldally. 

Finally,  they  will  be  made  by  our  adminis- 
tration. We  suspect  that,  even  with  their 
more  total  supply  of  information,  the  deci- 
sions win  be  little  easier  for  the  administra- 
tion than  for  us. 

We  ought  to  strive  for  personally  well  in- 
formed opinions,  not  on  whether  war  is  good 
or  bad.  but  on  our  beet  course  of  action  in 
that  troubled  land.  Prom  such  opinion 
comes  consensus  and  consensus  appears  to 
move  the  administration. 

In  any  case,  the  problems  here  are  of 
enough  moment  to  remind  us  to  pray  for 
those  who  form  our  national  policy.  If  any- 
one needs   a  Godly  whisper,   they  do. 

— W.X.K. 


The  Most  Usefnl  Idea  Grown  Out  of  My 
Experieace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  MINSHALL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  brief  and 
arresting  address  given  recently  to  the 
Engineers  Society  of  Cleveland  by  Mr. 
Whiting  Williams. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  Clevelander,  is  88  years 
old,  a  world  traveler,  and  a  most 
thoughtful  philosopher,  as  his  remarks 
reveaL 

His  speech  follows: 
The  Most  Usxrui.  Idea  Grown  Out  or  Mr 

EXPESISNCX 

(By  Whiting  WUllams) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  of  all  our  number- 
less human  hankerings,  which  Is  the  strong- 
ast,  the  most  important?  I  believe  our 
hankering  No.  1  Is  our  hankering  for  our  self- 
respect — for  our  right  to  believe  that  we  are 
worthwhile,  that  as  a  person  among  other 
persons,  we  count,  as  somebody. 

This  hankering  gives  us  all  our  toughest 
job  from  the  cradle  to  the  casket.  Not  one 
o(  us.  In  my  observation.  Is  all  the  time,  as 
sure  ot  otir  value  and  significance  as  we 
would  dearly  love  to  bSL    Toung  or  old,  male 
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or  female,  drunk  or  sober,  sane  or  Insane, 
we  are  all  trying  everlastingly  to  stage  our 
personal  flight  from  futility — from  having 
to  confess  ourselves  a  zero,  a  dreadful  human 
cipher  of  Individual  insignificance  and 
unimportance. 

6o  the  next  strongest — our  No.  2  hanker- 
ing. Is  for  the  confirmation  of  our  self-belief 
which  comes  from  less  prejudiced  sources 
outside  oiurselves  In  the  form  of  notice, 
recognition,  acceptance,  esteem,  honor. 

One  day.  at  a  party,  my  companion  whis- 
pered. "Whiting,  look  over  there  and  see  how 
outrageously  that  handsome  young  man  is 
annoying  that  stunning  blonde."  When  I 
said,  "You're  crazy.  He  Isn't  even  looking  at 
her,"  lie  replied,  "Hell,  man,  tliAt'a  exactly 
wtiat  I'm  trying  to  tell  you." 

"I  dislike  that  Mrs.  Smith,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"She  always  Ignores  me.  And  if  there's  any- 
thing I  hate.  It's  Ignorance." 

We  here  In  America  have  become  the  rich- 
est, strongest  In  the  world  because,  as  no 
other  nation,  we  all  strive  to  win  recognition, 
esteem  and  honor  as  well  as  money,  through 
our  useful  work,  on  our  dally  job.  Every- 
where I  have  found  my  companions,  whether 
bums,  'boes,  board  chairmen,  or  in-betweens, 
just  about  equally  less  sure  of  themselves 
than  they  would  dearly  love  to  be,  just  about 
equally  seiisltlve  to  disparagement,  but  also 
about  Just  equally  quick  to  give  me.  the 
stranger,  the  same  certificate  of  their  work — 

"This  Is  my  Job.  This  shows  I'm  needed 
and  worthwhile.  This  proves  that  I'm  some- 
body." This  hankering  is  a  hankering  not 
only  of  the  body,  but  also  of  the  soul. 

Today  we  are  misunderstanding  this 
strongest  of  all  our  hankering.  In  our  af- 
fluence, we  are  Imagining  that,  to  build  the 
Great  Society  and  make  everybody  happy,  all 
we  need  to  do  Is  to  ask  nothing  of  them  and 
give  them  plenteous  dollars  and  things.  But 
what  they  really  want  is  plenteous  opportu- 
nity to  earn  the  right  to  consider  themselves 
somebody.  By  misunderstanding  this  hank- 
ering, we  run  the  risk  of  betraying  our  fellow 
Americans  and  all  our  fellow  humans  as  well. 


Austerity  Begins  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

or  otno 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  HARSHA-  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  President  recently  urged  an  austerity 
program  on  American  housewives,  farm- 
ers, and  businessmen,  in  the  interest  of 
curbing  inflation,  some  of  those  same 
people  were  very  articulate  In  their  re- 
sponse, and  in  a  very  clear  and  cogent 
manner  suggested  that  what  was  urged 
as  a  policy  for  individuals  should  also  be 
put  into  effect  on  a  national  basis. 

One  of  the  most  effective  letters  on  this 
subject  which  came  to  my  attention  was 
addressed  to  the  President  by  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  With  her  permission 
I  should  now  like  to  share  with  you  her 
letter  which,  more  than  any  scholarly 
work  on  the  subject,  clearly  shows  that 
it  Is  true  In  the  matter  of  expenditures 
as  in  others,  that  "what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  should  be  sauce  for  the  gander." 

Mrs.  McGee's  letter  follows: 

Hn.iJSBoao,  Ohio, 

April  3. 1966. 

Dkas  Mr.  Psksisknt:  I  put  on  my  glasses 
and  got  out  my  lead  pencU  as  you  advised. 


Apnl  19,  1966 
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We  are  on  a  salary  and  try  to  live  within 
our  means.  We  used  to  eat  beef  and  pork 
and  then  beef,  then  chicken,  and  then  tuna 
fish,  and  finally  hamburger  casseroles.  Milk 
prices  have  advanced  so  skim  milk  Is  now 
Included  In  our  diet  as  Is  oleomargarine.  We 
eat  more  canned  vegetables  than  frozen  and 
only  fresh  onee  when  in  season  and  are 
cheaper.  We  eat  more  cereals  instead  of  eggs, 
and  bacon  Is  not  Incltided  on  our  grocery  list. 
Just  what  do  you  advise  us  to  cut  out?  To 
stop  eating  seems  to  be  the  only  answer  to 
our  problems  If  we  follow  your  advice  and 
say  to  ourselves,  "This  Is  out  of  our  price 
range."     Send  me  yo\ir  recipe  books,  please. 

It  seems  to  me  if  you  and  your  advisers 
would  cut  down  on  nonmilltary  spending  it 
would  help.  It  seems  wrong  for  people  to 
be  told  to  do  without  while  "the  Govern- 
ment for  the  p>eople"  spends  and  spends  and 
has  a  larger  deficit  budget  every  year.  Prac- 
tice what  you  preach. 

If  unemployment  Is  at  the  lowest  per- 
centile In  years,  why  do  we  have  to  be  con- 
tinually taxed  to  support  more  exorbitant 
welfare  programs? 

If  you  raise  taxes,  of  course  I  will  be  able 
to  buy  less — less  food,  shoes,  clothing,  and 
less  saving  for  the  education  of  my  children. 

I  resent  being  told  to  cut  out  unnecessary 
spending  (which  I  did  long  ago)  when  the 
Government  Is  spending  my  money  as  IX  It 
were  going  out  of  style. 

It  think  It  Is  about  time  that  the  waste- 
fulness of  spending  programs  compounded 
by  Inefficiency  be  stopped.  You  are  wast- 
ing my  hard  earned  tax  money  while  invit- 
ing Inflation  and  national  ruin. 
Sincerely, 

Joyce  H.  McGee. 
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utlng  to  the  deficit  In  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  a  whole. 

DEBtrS  AND  CREorrs 
Prelght  charges  on  export  and  Import 
cargo,  passenger  fares,  and  port  expenditures 
are  the  prlmau^  elements  of  the  ocean  tzans- 
portatlon  acooimt.  In  1963  credits  (receipts) 
amounted  to  H.68  blUlon;  however  debits 
(payments)  were  almoet  $1.64  blUlon,  leaving 


a  net  deficit  of  »55  million.  This  was  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  of  net  deficit  balance 
and  Incomplete  daU  for  1964  and  1965  Indi- 
cates that  the  trend  Is  continuing. 

In  ocean  transportation,  both  imports  and 
exports,  if  carried  on  Amerlcan-fiag  vessels, 
have  a  favorable  Influence  on  the  balance  of 
payments.  The  chart  below  shows  that,  by 
using  U.S.  ships,  we  conserve  debits  on  Im- 
ports and  earn  credits  on  exports. 


Debits  (payments) 
Freight  revenue:  '  Freight  payments  to  for- 
elgn  carriers  of  U.S.  Imports. 

Port  expenditures:  '  Payments  for  expenses 
of  U.S.  ships  in  foreign  ports. 

Passenger  fares:  Payments  to  foreign  car- 
riers by  American  residents  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  the  United  States  and  be- 
tween foreign  countries. 

Other:  Charter  hire  of  foreign  ships  by 
U.S.  residents. 


'  Freight  payments  to  foreign  carriers  of 
U.S.  exports,  and  to  U.S.  carriers  of  imports 
are  not  recorded  in  the  balance  of  payments 
as  they  take  place  between  residents  of  the 
same  country.  In  each  case  however,  foreign 
exchange  is  conserved  if  the  Importing  cotm- 


THE    OCEAN    TRANSPORTATION    ACCOUNT 


Credits  (receipts) 

Prelght  revenue:  Freight  payments  to  U.S 
carriers  of  U.S.  exports.  Freight  earnings  by 
U.S.  ships  between  foreign  countries. 

Port  expendlttu-es:  Receipts  from  expendi- 
tures of  foreign  ships  In  UJS.  ports. 

Passenger  fares:  Receipts  from  foreign 
residents  for  transportation  to  and  from  the 
United  States  and  between  foreign  countries. 

Other:  Charter  hire  of  U.S.  ships  by  foreign 
residents. 

try   Is  able   to  bring  cargo    In   on   Ite   own 
ships. 

'Port  expenditures  Include  moneys  paid 
out  for  bimkerage,  port  tise,  piloting  fees 
advertising,  provisions,  maintenance  and  In 
some  cases  stevedoring. 


Our  Balance  of  Payments:  The  Chronic 
V.S.  Deficit  in  Ocean  Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Apnl  19, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
Americans  concerned  about  the  current 
crisis  in  our  Nation's  balance  of  pay- 
ments are  equally  alarmed  at  the  chronic 
deflclt  in  ocean  transportation.  This 
deficit  is  caused  largely  by  the  lagging 
conditions  of  our  merchant  marine  fleet 
An  InformaUve  article  on  this  subject  Is 
contained  In  the  April  1966  issue  of  the 
Maritime  Newsletter,  published  by  the 
Andrew  Furuseth  Foundation  for  Mari- 
time Research. 

I  place  the  article  In  the  Record  for  the 
information  of  the  House : 
Oro   Balancb   or  Patmknts:    The   CThbontc 
us.   DEFicrr  IN  Ocean  Transportation 

-1^.**.*^"  *  '*^*P  engaged  In  foreign  trade 
•aus  into  an  American  port,  several  compU- 
o*ted  transactions  take  place  In  the  ocean 
transportation  accotmt  of  out  balance  of  pay- 
ments.  Depending  on  whether  the  ship  U 
»  U.S.  or  foreign  flag,  and  whether  it 
to  carrying  export  or  Import  cargo,  dollars 
in  payment  for  goods  and  services  flow  Into 
the  United  States  or  abroad.  In  recent  years 
more  of  these  ships  have  been  of  foreign 
»^try;  and,  as  they  have  increased  their 
participation  in  our  trade,  the  outflow  of  dol- 
lars and  gold  has  Increased.  Since  1959  there 
hM  been  a  chronic  deflclt  in  the  ocean  trans- 
portation account  parallel  with  and  contrlb- 


Port  expenditures  comprise  a  very  Impor- 
tant segment  of  the  ocean  transportation  ac- 
count and  tend  to  offset  large  Imbalances  In 
the  account  as  a  whole.  As  foreign  carr.ers 
increase  their  parUclpatlon  In  our  trade 
freight  payments  for  Imports  (debits)  are 
partially  offset  by  increased  port  expenses  of 
these  ships  In  the  United  States  (credits) 
These  expenses  directly  relate  to  the  In- 
creased activity  of  the  carriers  In  the  United 
States.  Because  of  this  counterbalancing 
effect,  some  have  argued  that  Increased  par- 
ticipation of  foreign  ships  in  our  trade  Is 
relatively  unimportant.  However,  a  close 
examination  of  statistics  for  the  years  1955 
through  1964  reveals  that  freight  payments 
to  foreign  carriers  for  imports  (debits)  have 
been  rising  at  a  faster  rate  than  receipts 
from  port  expenditures  of  these  ships  in  the 
United  States   (credits). 

Thus,  the  differential  between  these  two 
Items  is  slowly  being  eroded  and  could  be 
rendered  Insignificant  In  the  future.  If  VS 
carriers  were  able  to  carry  more  of  our  trade 
Increased  freight  earnings  from  the  carriage 
of  exports  (a  credit  entry) ,  as  well  as  dollars 
conserved  by  carrying  more  of  our  own  Im- 
ports, would  decrease  the  deflclt  in  the  ac- 
count and  favorably  Influence  the  entire 
balance  of  payments.  Increased  participa- 
tion, of  course,  means  Increased  port  ex- 
penses for  US.  ships  abroad.  However 
studies  have  shown  that  the  costs  of  achiev- 
ing additions  in  foreign  exchange  through 
Increased  partlclpaOon  do  not  become  un- 
favorable untu  the  participation  rate  has 
reached  50  percent.  Presently  we  carry  less 
than  8  percent  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  any 
Increase  in  this  figure  woiUd  have  a  direct  and 
positive  effect  on  our  balance-of-payments 
position. 

In  the  early  postwar  years  we  carried  mwe 
than  50  percent  of  our  foreign  oceanborne 
trade  and  our  fleet  was  a  strong  earner  of 
foreign  exchange.  As  foreign-flag  ships 
gradually  increased  their  participation  In  our 
trade,  however,  postwar  surpluses  shrunk 
and  deficits  grew. 

WHERE  IS  the  DEFlCrr? 

These  deficits  occur  primarily  In  the  dry 
bulk  carrier,  tanker,  and  passenger  fare  seg- 
ments of  the  account. 

The  deficit  In  passenger  fares  Is  prlmarly 


due  to  the  dramaUc  Increase  In  travel  by 
Americans  abroad  since  1947,  much  of  which 
has  taken  pUce  on  foreign-flag  vessels  Defl- 
clts  In  the  dry  bulk  carrier  section,  how- 
ever, can  be  traced  to  deflclent  Federal 
maritime  policies  of  the  past.  Even  though 
the  Government  has  authc«ity  imder  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  to  provide 
funds  for  the  replacement  of  dry  bulk  car- 
riers, this  authority  has  not  been  used,  and 
the  fleet  has  been  allowed  to  age  and  deteri- 
orate to  the  extent  that  It  Is  now  uncom- 
petitive and  carries  only  5.6  percent  of  our 
dry  bulk  trade. 

The  deflclt  in  the  tanker  segment  can  pri- 
marily be  traced  to  runaway  flags  Many 
American-based  oil  companies  have  regis- 
tered their  tanker  fleets  abroad  to  avoid  pay- 
ing both  U.8.  wages  to  seamen  and  U  S  taxes 
These  runaways  carry  a  major  portion  of  our 

^?f^!l!  '*^''"  *'^*-  ^^^gi^t  payments 
by  U.S.  citizens  to  these  ships  for  import  oil 
have  added  to  the  deficit  In  the  ocean  trans- 
portation account  over  the  years. 

Earnings  of  runaway  operators  may  not 
come  back  to  the  United  States,  either  In 
the  form  of  corporate  taxes,  or  in  the  form 
ot  expenditures  for  goods  and  services, 
wages  paid  to  foreign  seamen  for  the  most 
part  are  spent  abroad,  and  American  owners 
Of  runaway  ships  spend  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  construction,  repair,  and  supplying  of 
their  ships  In  foreign  ports. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  400-odd 
American-owned  PanLlbHon  ships  have  been 
built  m  foreign  yards  representing  a  foreign 
Investment  of  some  $3  bUUon.  As  this  flAt 
of  American-owned  ships  continues  to  grow 
and  prosper,  the  cost  to  the  economy  in  lost 
Ux  revenue  and  In  dollar  and  gold  outflow 
will  also  continue  to  grow,  and  our  baalnce- 
of-paymente  problems  will  be  further 
aggravated.  "r"ier 

ELIMINATE  THE  DEnCIT 

One  very  Important  way  to  eliminate  the 
deflclt  in  the  ocean  transportation  account 
is  for  the  Government  to  step  up  Its  ship- 
ping programs.  A  replacement  program  for 
dry  bulk  carriers  should  be  undertaken  Im- 
naedlately,  and  some  form  of  operating  sub- 
sidy should  also  be  extended  to  this  fleet 
Government  martUme  poUcy  should  recog- 
nize that  a  larger  fleet,  modem,  competitive 
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and  more  able  to  IncreaM  Ita  participation  In 
the  carriage  of  our  foreign  oceanborne  com- 
merce, would  not  only  help  eliminate  the 
deficit  In  thre  ocean  transportation  account 
by  earning  and  conserving  more  foreign  ex- 
change, but  would  also  provide  the  country 
with  a  merchant  marine  better  able  to  meet 
Ita    commercial    and    defense    needs. 

Other  Btepe  that  would  help  eliminate  the 
deficit  are  as  foUowa: 

Promote  export  trade  and  the  greater  use 
of  American  shlpe.  Every  export  moved  on 
an  American  ship  contrlbutea  twice  to  our 
balance-of-payment»  position — first  as  an 
export  of  goods  and  second  as  an  export 
of  servlcee. 

Encourages  American  Importers  to  specify 
U.S.  flag  when  arranging  shipment  of  goods. 
This  would  conserve  foreign  exchange  be- 
cause freight  payments  for  Imports  would 
go  to  U.S.  citizens  rather  than  foreigners. 

Establish  an  oil  import  quota  so  that  at 
least  30  percent  of  all  oil  imports  move  on 
U.S. -flag  ships.  If  such  an  import  quota 
had  been  in  effect  In  1964.  approximately 
$94  million  in  foreign  exchange  could  have 
been  conserved. 

Enforce  the  administration  of  cargo  pref- 
erence laws  so  that  fewer  waivers  are  granted. 
U.S.  operators  are  not  forced  to  carry  cargo 
at  lees  than  compensatory  rates,  and  U.S. 
tramp  operators  receive  50  percent  or  more  of 
Public  Law  480  cargoes.  Freight  payments 
to  foreign- flag  vessels  for  the  carriage  of 
these  cargoes  result  In  a  dollar  outflow  which 
adversely   affects  our  balance  of   payments. 

Allow  U.S.  operators  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment-held nonrestrlcted  foreign  currency 
abroad  to  use  Instead  of  dollars  for  expenses 
in  foreign  porta. 


A  New  Chapter  ia  the  Hutorj  of  the 
Consumer  MoTement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  the  3- 
cUty  Consumer  Assembly  1966  program 
April  25-27  at  the  Washington  HUton 
Hotel.  Washington.  D.C..  will  open  a  new 
chapter  In  the  history  of  the  consumer 
movement. 

For  the  first  time,  consumer -oriented 
organizations.  Including  women's  clubs, 
social  service  groups,  trade  unions,  sen- 
ior citizens'  associations,  credit  unions, 
and  consumer  cooperatives  have  com- 
bined to  speak  with  one  voice  for  the 
rights  of  the  buying  pubUc. 

Topics  td  be  covered  range  from  air 
and  water  pollution  to  traffic  safety. 

The  program  opens  with  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  control  of  air  smd  water  pol- 
lution by  Senator  Edmund  Mcskh,  of 
Maine,  and  Representative  John  Blat- 
NiK.  of  Minnesota,  who  have  long  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  clean 
air  and  water.  Also  on  this  panel  is 
Russell  Train,  president  of  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation. 

Delegates  to  Consimier  Assembly  will 
hear  a  progress  report  on  premarket  test- 
ing of  drugs  and  cosmetics  from  Repre- 
sentative Lkonor  SntuvAN  of  Missouri 
The  need  for  this  was  pointed  out  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  Dr.  James  L.  Crod- 


dard.  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  a  recent  speech 
condemning  the  drug  Industry  for  Irre- 
sponsibility. 

Auto  safety  uill  be  an  important  topic. 
Delegates  to  Consumer  Assembly  will 
hear  Ralph  Nader,  author  of  "Unsafe  at 
Any  Speed,"  Robert  Knoll,  rsearcher  for 
Consumers  Union,  Alfred  Moseley.  of 
Trauma  Research  Institute,  Cambridge, 
Mass..  and  Representative  James  Mackay 
of  Georgia  discuss  the  need  for  Federal 
control  over  car  design  to  cut  down  the 
appalling  toll  of  deaths  and  Injuries  on 
U.S.  highways. 

General  Motors  Corp  and  the  Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers  Association  de- 
clined to  suggest  a  speaker  to  present  the 
car  makers'  views  at  this  discussion. 

Senator  Philip  Hart  of  Michigan  will 
discuss  truth-in-packaging  legislation  he 
has  urged  for  the  last  5  years  and  Sen- 
ator Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  will  talk  on 
truth-in-lending  legislation  he  has  in- 
troduced In  every  Congress  since  1960. 

President  Johnson  has  recommended 
that  Congress  pass  both  these  measures 
this  year. 

Highlighting  the  Consumer  Assembly 
meeting  will  be  visits  by  the  delegates 
with  their  Senators  smd  Representatives 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Discussion  of  utility  rates  and  medical 
and  hospital  costs  will  conclude  Con- 
sumer Assembly.  Federal  Power  Com- 
missioner Charles  Ross,  California  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commissioner  William  Ben- 
nett, Charles  Robinson,  staff  engineer. 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  and  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Nathan  Paven  of  Massachu- 
setts are  on  the  utility  panel  Dr.  Cald- 
well Esselstyn,  excutlve  director,  Com- 
munity Health  Association.  Dr.  Dean 
Clark  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh's 
graduate  school  of  public  health,  and 
Kenneth  McCaffree,  University  of  Wash- 
Ingtcm  econotnist,  are  on  the  medical- 
hospit^  cost  i>anel. 

Concluding  speaker  will  be  Sidney 
Margolius,  nevi'spaper  columnist  special- 
izing in  consiomer  problems. 

I  welcome  this  meeting  and  look  for 
the  enthusiasm  it  generates  to  help  pu^ 
President  Johnson's  consumer  program 
through  Congress. 


InflatioD 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALirOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  be- 
coming more  widely  recognized  all  the 
time  that  the  threat  of  inflation  is  seri- 
ous and  that  effective  action  to  counter- 
act this  threat  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation  Is  needed. 

The  San  Diego  Union  of  April  1.  1966, 
In  an  editorial  discussed  the  problnn 
and  the  alternatives  available  to  fight  In- 
flation. In  the  editorial,  the  Union 
states: 


The  only  logical  solution  lies  in  cutting 
back  si>endlng  by  the  greatest  source  of  In- 
flation in  the  country — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
submit  the  editorial  for  inclusion  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Th«  Choice  Is  Obvious — Spending   Cut  oa 
Tax  Boost? 

The  administration  that  gave  taxpayers  a 
1964  income  tax  reduction  Is  now  leaning 
toward  another  5-  to  7-percent  tax  increase 
as  a  tool  to  halt  inflation. 

It  also  prefers  to  Ignore  the  obvious  need 
to  reduce  Government  spending  on  domestic 
programs  to  Insure  future  availability  of 
funds  required  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Joining  the  majority  of  Americans  wor- 
ried over  Increases  In  retail  and  wholesale 
price  Increases,  the  President  says  he  may 
offer  three  alternatives  aimed  at  fighting  in- 
flation: Wage  and  price  controls,  a  $5  billion 
increase  In  corporate  and  Income  taxes,  and 
a  $5  to  $10  billion  cut  in  spending. 

The  administration  does  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  a  disservice  by  delaying  the  day 
of  fiscal  accounting. 

First.  It  grossly  underestimated  Defense 
Department  needs  for  Vietnam  by  $13  billion 
in  its  $112B  billion  budget,  and  forced  Con- 
gress to  make  good  on  this  calculated  over- 
sight by  putting  the  burden  on  it  to  ap- 
prove supplemental  funds  to  continue  th* 
war  effort. 

Second/  it  took  advantage  of  one-time 
only  solutions  like  the  $1.6  billion  credit  for 
removing  silver  from  coins  and  a  $3.6  billion 
tax  collections  speedup.  This  added  another 
$5.2  billion  In  revenue. 

And  now.  to  halt  inflation,  the  admlnl.^tra- 
tlon  Ls  thinking  about  adding  $5  billion  more 
to  the  taxpayers'  burden,  stUl  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Increased  bites  for  social  secu- 
rity and  medicare  taxes  imposed  January  1. 

The  only  logical  solution  lies  In  ci»ttlng 
back  si>endlng  by  the  greatest  source  of  in- 
flation in  the  country-  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

Consideration  of  additional  programs  In 
the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  man- 
power training,  area  and  regional  develop- 
ment of  necessity  must  await  the  successful 
conclusion  of  the  war  effort  in  Vietnam. 

Instead  of  boosting  taxes  by  $5  billion. 
Congress  should  begin  pruning  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion supplemental  apt>ropriatlons  bill,  in- 
cluding the  $600  million  for  urban  and  rural 
aid.  $10  million  Teacher  Corps,  and  $12  mll- 
Uon  rent  subsidies. 

Next  it  can  turn  to  the  $3.8  billion  in  (or« 
elgn  aid  requests  and  tb9  type  oX  budget 
cuta  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Republican  minority. 

Thia  will  require  considerable  poJltloal 
courage  on  the  Democrat  majority's  part,  but 
it  represents  the  only  logical  solution  if  a 
measiire  of  fiscal  responsibility  Is  to  be  re- 
turned to  Washington  and  the  Nation.  Any 
further  delay  is  an  open  invitation  to  to- 
day's inflation  to  beooma  tomorrow'! 
recession. 


No  Easy  or  Glib  Answers  to  World 
Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Intensely  serious  problem  of  solving  the 
world  hunger  crisis  brings  forth  a  multi- 
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tude  of   theories  In  this   coimtry  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
has  demanded  that  recipient  nations  of 
UJS.  aid  completely  substitute  a  market 
price  system  for  any  present  govern- 
mental efforts  they  are  making  to  de- 
velop their  agriculture. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  In  an  edito- 
rial of  March  12,  1966.  points  out  the 
fallacy  of  such  an  Idea,  enumerating  the 
differences  among  nations  and  their  di- 
verse problems.  Singled  out  was  the  fact 
America's  agricultural  strength  was 
achieved  with  the  help  of  Government 
assistance. 

Mr.  Shuman  testified  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member  and  at  that  time  I  questioned 
him  closely  on  these  restrictions  to  help- 
ing underdeveloped   nations. 

The  editorial  certainly  butresses  what 
I  have  previously  stated— that  America 
has  the  moral  obligation  to  help  a  na- 
tion, but  only  on  the  firm  commitment  of 
that  nation  to  develop  its  own  potentials 
primarily  within  its  own  framework. 

The  complete  editorial  follows: 
No  East  or  Glib  Answers  to  World  BVjod 
Crisis 


Project  MEMO:  More  EdncatioB, 
More  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 


Charles  B.  Shuman,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has  a  two- word 
solution  to  the  world  hunger  crisis — com- 
petitive capitalism.  Before  it  offers  further 
food  aid  to  underdeveloped  nations,  he  says, 
the  United  States  first  should  insist  that 
recipient  nations  scrap  their  "government 
management  of  agriculture"  and  replace  it 
with  "a  market  price  system." 

"The  world  does  not  need  to  starve  if  the 
underdeveloped  nations  can  be  induced  to 
accept  the  profit  incentive  method  of  capital 
formation — competitive  capitalism,"  ho  says. 
This,  unfortunately,  is  not  a  matter  which 
lends  itself  to  glib  formulas.  Many  of  these 
food-short  nations  even  lack  a  government 
stable  enough  to  encourage  any  effective  sys- 
tem, public  or  private.  They  are  stymied  by 
illiteracy,  lack  of  farming  skui  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  farm  extension  program  to  bring 
this  skill  to  the  field.  Malnutrition  saps  the 
brains  and  energies  of  millions. 

Farm  research  is  minimal  if  it  exists  at 
all.  Modem  farm  essentials — fertilizers, 
weed  killers,  machines  and  tools — are  scarce 
and  expensive.  Hungry  nations  have  litUe 
fweign  exchange  with  which  to  buy  them. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  farm-to-market  roads, 
of  railroads,  marketing  facilities,  farmers'  co- 
operatives and  sources  of  credit.  Many  of 
these  nations  lie  in  tropical  regions  where 
American  farm  research  and  technology  often 
do  not  apply. 

These  are  problems  vastly  beyond  the  abil- 
ity or  willingness  of  private  Interests  alona 
to  meet.  The  stagnaUon  In  most  imder- 
developed  countries  Is  so  grim  and  the  need 
for  food  so  mighty  that  It  will  take  the  most 
vigorous  cooperative  efforts  of  both  capital 
and  government  to  make  a  dent  In  the  prob- 
lem. 

This  country  could  never  have  achieved  Its 
own  agrlcultviral  abundance  without  the  prod 
and  encouragement  of  Government — through 
land  grant  colleges,  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion system,  prolific  Federal  farm  research 
and  a  variety  of  other  programs  to  help  the 
farmer.  To  suggest  that  hungry  nations  do 
otherwise  is  to  close  our  eyes  to  our  own  his- 
tory. 


or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  awarded  a 
contract  in  support  of  Project  MEMO; 
a  cooperative  venture  of  25  Michigan  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

The  cooperative  efforts  displayed  In 
this  Important  activity  by  educators  at 
Michigan  State  University  and  24  com- 
munity colleges  In  Michigan,  Is  most 
commendable. 

I  am  sure  the  following  explanation  of 
this  endeavor  will  prove  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  educators: 

Project  MEMO  Is  a  cooperative  venture  of 
25  Michigan  ooUeglate  InsUtutions  which  are 
attempting  to  And  new  and  more  effective 
ways  to  help  high  school  students  use  their 
brains  for  all  they  are  worth. 

MEMO  stands  for  "More  Education,  More 
Opportunity."  the  basic  theme  of  the  project. 
It  U  being  financed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation under  the  "talent  search"  provision 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  by 
the  25  cooperating  institutions  of  higher 
education,  and  by  the  contributed  time  and 
services  of  representatives  of  many  of  Mich- 
igan's more  than  700  public  and  private  high 
schools. 

The  collegiate  Institutions  involved  are  the 
24  commimlty  colleges  of  Michigan  and 
Michigan  State  University.  All  are  equal 
partners.  No  institution  directly  receives 
any  funds  for  MEMO;  Instead,  each  is  con- 
tributing the  equivalent  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  personnel  time  and  services  to 
the  project  so  that  the  Umlted  MEMO  budget 
may  be  sjjent  as  directly  as  possible  on  in- 
fluencing the  student*  MEMO  serves. 

Half  of  Michigan's  high  school  graduates 
In  general  do  not  go  on  for  any  more  edu- 
cation beyond  high  school.  Some  cannot 
afford  any  more,  some  think  they  cannot  af- 
ford any  more,  some  never  have  been  moti- 
vated to  study  more.  For  these,  MEMO  will 
attempt  to  provide  the  Interest  and  inspira- 
tion to  continue  for  as  much  learning  as  each 
individual  can  absorb,  aided  by  the  avaU- 
abllity  of  the  new  Federal  opportunity  grants 
for  the  especially  needy  students. 

In  general,  Bflchlgan  high  schools  have  a 
fine  record  of  retaining  students  until  grad- 
uation, but  there  still  are  some  students  who 
become  dropouts  before  graduation.  Proj- 
ect MEMO  wiU  seek  to  encourage  poten- 
tial dropouts,  particularly  lOth  and  llth 
graders,  to  remain  In  high  school  through 
graduation. 

The  goals  of  MEMO,  of  course,  are  the  same 
as  the  goals  of  educators  and  the  educa- 
tional system.  Only  the  methods  will  be 
different.  Both  mass  media  and  individual 
approaches  wiU  be  made  to  students  and 
parents  Identified  by  high  school  faculty  and 
officials  Ets  deserving  attention. 
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C06PONSOSED  BT  THE  COMmTNTTT  COLLEGES 
or  MICHIGAIf 

Alpena  Community  College. 
Bay  de  Noc  Community  College 
Delta  CoUege. 

Flint  Community  Junior  CoUege. 
Glen  Oaks  Community  College. 
Gogebic  Community  College. 
Grand  Rapids  Junior  College. 
Henry  Ford  Community  College 
Highland  Park  College. 
Jackson  Community  College. 
Kellogg  Community  College. 
Lake  Miciiigan  College. 
Lansing  Community  Ccdlege. 
Maownb  County  Community  College. 
Monroe  County  Community  CoUege. 
Montcalm  Community  CoUege. 
Muskegon  County  Community  CoUege 
North  Central  Michigan  CoUege. 
Northwestern  Michigan  College. 
Oakland  Community  CoUege. 
Port  Huron  Junior  CoUege 
Schoolcraft  College. 
Southwestern  Michigan  CoUege. 
Washtenaw  Community  CoUege. 


Dairying  Gets  a  Loasy  Deal 


In  addlticHi  to  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, the  community  coUeges  of  Michigan 
Involved  in  Project  MEMO  axe: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or   MIKNZSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1966 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  specter 
of  Inflation  is  no  longer  an  idle  threat 
nor  can  it  be  treated  as  such.  Everyone' 
knows  that  when  there  Is  inflation  the 
first  place  for  cutbacks  is  In  Government 
spending. 

The  last  place  few  cutbacks  is  In  es- 
sentials such  as  food.  Yet  we  have  seen 
the  administration,  which  has  adopted  a 
compromising  "wait-and-see"  attitude 
toward  inflation,  make  serious  cutbacks 
In  the  food  purchases  for  our  servicemen 
here  and  abroad.  Butter  and  pork  prod- 
ucts have  been  speclflcaUy  singled  out 
because  their  prices  have  flnaUy  reached 
the  levels  which  have  been  aimed  at  for 
years,  though  they  stIU  faU  short  of 
parity. 

The  following  editorial  from  an  excel- 
lent dairy  magazine  sums  up  the  situa- 
tion very  accurately,  p<rinting  up  the 
backward  nature  of  Mr.  Johnson's  "at- 
tack" on  inflation.  "First  things  first" 
Is  a  maxim  that  is  foreign  to  this  admin- 
istration, and  widespread  Ul  wUl  is  going 
to  result  if  the  President  does  not  face 
the  threat  of  Inflation  a  Uttle  more  seri- 
ously and  not  use  too  beleaguered  dairy 
farmers  and  his  neighbors  to  save  him. 
Dairtino  Gets  a  Lottbt  Dkal 

Inflation  may  be  likened  to  a  virulent 
cancer  that  eata  away  at  the  vitals  of  a 
nation.  Many  times  in  the  past  we  have 
witnessed  how  it  can  destroy  a  nation  and 
there  la  every  reason  why  the  administration 
In  Washington  should  be  greatly  concerned 
on  what  Is  taking  place  In  our  economy  and 
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th»  danger  that  we  sre  courting  U  the  pres- 
ent inflationary  trend  la  permitted  to  go  un- 
checked. 

However.  Inflation  la  not  something  that 
happened  overnight.  The  administration 
should  have  been  greatly  concerned  about 
It  many  months  ago.  True,  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  cracked  the  knuckles  of  those 
In  the  steel  and  aluminum  Industries  when 
they  attempted  to  raise  prices.  However,  he 
showed  singular  unconcern  when  latxjr 
unions  asked  for  and  won  wage  IncreasM 
that  went  beyond  the  yardstick  that  he  had 
set  up  and  be  also  permitted  a  wage  Increase 
for  Oovernment  employees.  Furthermore, 
he  demanded  of  Coi^ress  that  his  pet  pro- 
grams, many  of  which  are  Inflationary,  be 
passed.  Also  there  have  been  few  ctirbs  put 
on  nonessential  Oovernment  spending. 

So  how  does  the  President  propose  to  brake 
the  Nation's  spending  spree?  Well,  he  has 
asked  business  to  stop  their  erpanslon  plans 
In  the  building  of  new  and  additional  facili- 
ties. Of  course,  that  is  not  applied  to  some 
of  the  new  Oovernment  buildings.  Of  course, 
by  cutting  do^m  on  Industrial  expansion  it 
will  reduce  the  demand  for  men  and  women 
to  fill  new  }obs. 

That,  of  course,  la  only  the  flrst  step  in 
the  President's  war  against  inflation.  The 
Moond  and  perhaps  the  one  that  he  considers 
most  important  Is  that  coosumen  turn  to 
the  use  of  substitutes  and  cheap  foods  to 
knock  down  the  cost  of  living. 

President  Johnson,  during  his  teniire  of 
otBce,  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  give  the 
people  the  impression  at  being  a  homespun 
boy  who  talks  the  same  language  of  the 
common  pee-pul.  However,  a  recent  address 
to  the  National  League  of  Cities  Legislative 
Conference  surpassed  any  previous  address 
(or  being  pure  compone. 

The  Preatdent  was  discussing  the  matter 
oC  "overheating"  the  eoonocny  and  went  on  to 
state:  "I  saked  Mrs.  Johnaon  this  morning, 
eren  ••  she  has  changed  cooks,  (sic)  Is  she 
exercising  all  the  care  in  her  buying  that  she 
did  In  times  that  weren't  so  prosperous.  I 
remember  a  lot  of  tlnves  when  I  had  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  meat.  Sometimes  it  was 
meat  of  a  kind  I  didn't  Uka  It  was  a  cheaper 
cut.  I  remembsr  a  lot  o<  times  wn  didn't 
have  the  fresh  vegetables.  That  was  when 
they  had  gone  up  because  of  a  freeze  we  had 
In  Florida  whioh  affected  the  cucumbers  or 
gre«n  peppers,  or  one  we  had  in  Texas  that 
affected  lettuce  or  sonte  of  the  other  iteoos. 

"I  Just  wonder  If  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try couldn't  get  out  their  lead  pencils  and 
put  on  their  glasses  and  look  at  some  of  these 
price  lists  and  a»a  where  these  shortages  are 
occunng  amd  see  where  these  prices  are  ad- 
vancing, and  say.  'Ooodby  to  those  products 
that  insist  on  going  up  and  up.'  Just  say, 
1  don't  have  to  have  that.  I  will  Just  substt- 
tute.'- 

Tlien  he  goes  on  to  add,  "I  want  to  tell 
you  about  Inflation.  Bghty  percent  of  all 
of  theee  price  increases  oome  from  two  items ; 
farm  price*  for  foods,  a  relatively  limited 
group — butter  and  pork  and  meat  and  fresh 
vegetables  that  went  up  because  of  freezes 
In  parts  of  the  coiintry." 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the 
White  House  Is  serving  flank  steak  and 
ttunlp  greens  these  days  but  we  have  the 
word  of  President  Johnson  that  he  alnt  pay- 
ing the  going  wage  for  carpenters  or  elec- 
tricians or  plumbers  with  his  own  money,  (or 
In  the  same  speech  he  stated.  "I  wanted  to 
add  two  little  roonu  to  a  house  that  we  have 
down  home  that  we  will  occupy  some  of  these 
days,  but  I  sAed  liCrs.  Johnson  last  night  to 
defer  those  two  rooms  because  the  construc- 
tion people  who  would  be  working  on  them 
would  be  very  much  In  demand.  We  have 
had  our  plans  several  months,  and  spent  a 
lot  of  hours  and  dollars  talking  about  tl^m, 
but  we  are  Just  going  to  defer." 

We  seriously  question  the  right  of  a  I>real- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  single  out  butter 


as  a  product  that  should  not  be  purchased 
becaiise  it  has  advanced  a  few  cents  In  price. 
For  what  reason  is  President  Johnson  making 
It  a  whipping  boy  when  he  must  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  price  of  butter  has 
remained  approximately  stationary  over  a 
period  of  several  years  while  the  price  of  most 
other  things  which  consumers  buy  have 
doubled  and  tripled  in  price  in  the  last  30 
years. 

Dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  Industry  might 
as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  Insofar  as  this 
Administration  Is  concerned  dairying  is  per- 
son na  non  grata.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  L.  Freeman  would  be  happy  to  see 
dairy  farming  eliminated  from  the  American 
scene  and  to  have  substitutes  take  the  place 
of  mUk  and  dairy  products.  At  least  that  is 
the  Impression  that  they  give  when  they  keep 
providing  greater  incentives  for  the  produc- 
tion of  soybeans  and  keep  making  it  more 
difflcult  for  dairy  farmers  to  sell  their 
products. 

One  thing  Is  very  apparent  and  that  is  that 
the  President  Is  calling  the  turns  and  Secre- 
tary Freeman  Is  doing  als  bidding.  There  Is 
no  longer  a  I>epartment  of  Agrlciilture  per  se. 
It  Is  now  a  Department  that  is  more  Inter- 
ested In  looking  after  the  consumers  than  it 
is  in  representing  agriculture,  and  Secretary 
Freeman,  whether  willingly  or  unwillingly, 
has  approved  the  move.  We  are  not  too  cer- 
tain that  the  Secretary  has  had  the  Interests 
of  the  dairy  farmers  at  heart  but  even  If  he 
has.  the  President  Is  calling  the  shots  and 
Secretary  Freeman  can  only  answer,  "Tes, 
sir,  Mr.  President." 


Verrazaao  Day 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    ITKW    JXBSXT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  Italian 
sailor  and  explorer,  Olovanna  de  Ver- 
razano.  In  keeping  with  the  occasion  of 
Verrazano  Day,  April  17,  on  which  we 
hald  his  name  and  his  accomplishments. 

As  far  as  we  know,  Verrazano  was  the 
first  European  to  vl£lt  the  area  that  In 
time  would  become  New  York  City.  He 
sailed  into  New  York  Harbor,  and  un- 
doubtedly saw  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson 
River  In  1524. 

As  a  sailor,  Verrazano  was  ont  of  the 
best  among  a  great  number  of  outstand- 
ing Italian  seahawks  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. In  his  youth  he  sailed  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  probably  elsewhere, 
imtll  1522,  when  he  settled  in  Prance.  In 
1524  he  was  commissioned  by  the  French 
King,  Francis  I,  to  explore  the  coast  of 
North  America,  and  did  so.  In  company 
with  the  French  explorer.  Jacques  Car- 
tier,  bringing  back  the  flrst  maps  of 
what  Is  now  the  New  York  City  area. 

Verrazano  deserves  a  prominent  place 
in  the  history  of  American  discovery, 
side  by  side  with  his  fellow  Italians,  Co- 
lumbus and  Vespucci.  Together  they 
made  a  remarkable  team.  Columbus 
concentrated  on  the  West  Indies.  Ves- 
pucci explored  the  coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, and  Verrazano  reconnoltered  the  east 
coast  of  North  America,  from  Florida 


to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  In  a  way  that 
had  never  been  done  before. 

The  pratlcal  result  of  Verrazano 's  voy- 
age was  the  rekindling  of  French  Inter- 
est In  the  New  World,  which  In  turn  led 
to  the  great  struggle  between  England 
and  Franch  for  North  American  pre- 
dominance. 

A  man  of  determination  and  daring, 
Verrazano  became  concerned,  following 
his  Initial  discoveries,  with  European  at- 
tempts to  find  a  passage  through  the 
American  continents  to  the  Pacific.  In 
March  1528,  he  sailed  again  from  France 
at  the  head  of  an  expedition  bound  for 
the  Americas.  Beset  by  cannibals,  at 
the  height  of  his  explorations,  he  gave 
his  life  In  behalf  of  discovery  and  the 
quest  for  expanded  human  knowledge. 

A  shining  tribute  to  Varrsizano  exists 
today  In  the  form  of  a  mighty  and  beau- 
tiful structure — the  Varrazano-Narrows 
Bridge,  connecting  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  with  Staten  Island,  a  suspen- 
sion span  of  4,260  feet,  the  longest  In 
the  world,  exceeding  even  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Golden  Gate  Bridge  by  some  60 
feet. 

It  Is  altogether  fitting  tliat  the  name 
of  Varrazano,  tied  by  history  to  the  great 
traditions  of  New  York,  should  be  com- 
memorated In  so  Illustrious  a  manner. 
Fitting,  also,  that  the  people  should  pay 
homage  to  his  memory  as  an  annual 
event.  Por  here  was  a  man  of  courage, 
wholly  worthy  of  our  praise  In  every  par- 
ticular; and  outstanding  hero  of  Ameri- 
can history. 


Back^ouod  Information  on  Future  Home- 
makers  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Future  Homemakers  of  America  cele- 
brated National  FHA  We^.  This  Is  an 
outstanding  organization  with  over  600,- 
000  high  school  students  enrolled  In  home 
economics  courses  with  local  chapters  In 
every  one  of  our  States. 

The  national  oCQce  of  the  Future 
Homemakers  of  America  has  supplied  me 
with  some  Interesting  Information  about 
FHA  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  and  other  Interested  parties. 

This  successful  program  where  fine 
youngsters  are  working  hard  to  prepare 
themselves  as  good  citizens  of  the  future 
deserves  as  much  attention  and  recogni- 
tion as  the  minorities  we  read  so  much 
about — JuvCTille  delinquents,  beatniks, 
and  draft  card  burners. 

I  am  proud  to  add  my  support  to  the 
Future  Homemakers  of  America  In  this 
21st  year  of  their  existence.  With  the 
permission  granted  I  include  backgroimd 
Information  on  the  FHA. 

BaCKCIOITNS    INFOUCATION    ON    FtTTDBB 
HOMEMAKCaS    OF   AMXRICA 

National  FHA  Week,  March  27  through 
Anrll  2,  will  be  observed  by  more  than  600.000 
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high  school  youth  across  the  Nation  who  are 
members  of  the  Future  Homemakers  of 
America. 

In  this  age  of  constaxit  change  and  chal- 
lenge, in  this  era  of  too  much  disregard  for 
tradition  and  precedent.  In  this  environ- 
ment of  population  explosion  and  Increased 
pressures,  the  need  for  new  patterns  In  home 
life  Is  widely  accepted. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  In 
11,000  chapters  in  secondary  schools  scat- 
tered around  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  American  Army 
poet  schools,  are  serlous-mlnded,  community- 
spirited,  fun-loving  youngsters  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  responsibilities  of  the 
future  and  are  conisclentlously  doing  some- 
thing about  it.  These  are  the  future 
mothers,  wives,  teachers.  Jobholders,  voters, 
opinion  molders  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 
The  success  stories  of  former  Future  Home- 
makers  who  are  now  adult  community  lead- 
ers of  this  country  attest  to  the  strong  im- 
pact the  FHA  experiences  have  had  on  the 
development  of  their  own  families,  their  ef- 
fectiveness as  homemakers,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility as  good  citizens. 

This  national  youth  organization  of  home 
economics  students  In  Junior  and  senior 
high  schools  provides  opportunities  for  de- 
veloping individual  and  group  initiative  in 
planning  and  carrying  out  activities  related 
to  today's  complicated  science  of  homemak- 
Ing.  As  part  of  a  large  national  organiza- 
tion of  teenagers  concerned  with  good  home 
and  family  life  each  girl  grows  through  new 
experiences,  new  views  and  new  friends. 

National  FHA  Week  this  year  will  find  the 
11,000  local  chapters  spotlighting  activities 
and  projects  concerned  with  a  4-year  national 
program  of  work.  This  program  of  work 
which  guides  them  is  an  ambitious  one.  Its 
objectives  are  to  help  each  member  recog- 
nize her  abilities,  strive  for  their  full  devel- 
opment, and  participate  actively  In  family, 
community  and  world  improvement  projects. 
To  further  these  objectives  the  elected 
youth  officers  of  FHA  developed  nine  projects 
which  stress  Individual  development;  empha- 
size mental  and  physical  health;  encourage 
serious  consideration  in  choosing  and  train- 
ing for  useful  careers;  develop  codes  of  ethics, 
morals,  and  manners;  further  understanding 
of  people  of  all  heritages,  customs,  and  be- 
liefs; promote  appreciation  of  all  family 
members  and  their  abilities  and  problems; 
teach  selective  spending:  Inculcate  citizen- 
ship responsibilities;  and  encourage  using 
leisure  time  for  activities  beneficial  to  the 
Individual  and  society. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  wa« 
founded  In  1945  as  an  incorporated,  non- 
profit organization,  supported  by  membership 
dues.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  various  State 
and  local  clubs  of  high  school  home  econom- 
ics students  which  were  known  by  different 
names  and  had  no  unified  prog^mm.  By 
the  end  of  that  flrst  year  the  national  or- 
ganization had  a  membership  of  Just  imder 
100,000  In  some  2,500  chapters.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  membership  had  almost 
doubled,  and  now  as  the  Future  Homemak- 
ers of  America  begin  their  21st  year  they 
count  well  over  600,000  members  in  more 
than  11,000  chapters. 

Twelve  national  youth  officers,  elected 
yearly  by  the  FHA  members,  direct  the  na- 
tional program  of  work  and  plan  and  preside 
over  the  annual  national  meetings.  Home 
economics  teachers  in  the  high  schools  serve 
as  local  chapter  advisers.  Members  of  the 
State  Supervisory  Staff  for  Home  Economics 
Education  serve  as  State  FHA  advisers. 

The  Future  Homemakers  of  America  la 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
National  headquarters  are  located  In  the 
Office  of  Education. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

OF   CAHrOKlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my  priv- 
ilege to  include  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Mac  the  FAC"  which  appeared 
In  the  April  issue  of  tlie  Air  Force  Space 
Digest.  Major  McAllister's  widow  lives 
In  my  congressional  distilct. 

Mac  the  FAC 
(Note. — The  forward  air  controllers  In 
their  O-lP's  are  a  vital  part  of  the  tactical 
air  system  In  the  Vietnam  war.  They  have 
assumed  almost  legendary  proportions  for 
their  daring  tactics  in  finding  and  marking 
targets  for  the  fighter  aircraft — often  sav- 
ing the  day  for  a  plnned-down  unit.  One  of 
the  bravest  and  most  respected  was  MaJ.  Wil- 
liam W.  McAllister,  known  throughout  Viet- 
nam as  Mac  the  FAC.) 

(By  Capt.  Richard  Q.  Head,  U.S.  Air  Force) 
The  flrst  time  I  heard  of  MaJ.  VTlIUam  W. 
McAllister  he  had  Just  landed  after  putting 
on  a  smashing  air  show  for  the  Army  at 
Qui  Nhon.  Mac  the  FAC,  as  we  called  him. 
was  a  forward  air  controller  assigned  to  the 
22d  Division  (Army  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam) flying  the  Cessna  O-IP  Bird  Dog.  On 
this  particular  day  in  February  1965  he  had 
been  showing  the  U.S.  Army  advisers  his 
specialty — a  low-altitude  acrobatic  demon- 
stration in  front  of  the  officers'  club.  In  his 
light,  extremely  maneuverable  spotter  plane 
he  could  loop  and  roU  below  the  level  of  the 
palm  trees  on  the  sandy  beach.  In  this 
manner  Mac  demonstrated  to  the  Army  8<Hne 
of  the  capabilities  of  tactical  air  support  In 
which  he  deeply  believed. 

If  the  Army  officers  dldnt  become  believ- 
ers, this  didn't  worry  Mac  very  much.  In 
fact,  nothing  seemed  to  worry  Mac  very 
much.  His  disposition  was  as  calm  as  the 
South  China  Sea,  contrasting  vividly  with 
his  personality  when  airborne  and  hunting 
a  target.  Then  he  would  squint  his  eyes  and 
concentrate,  looldng  for  Vletcong  ground 
fire.  When  he  saw  the  muzzle  flash  of  a 
rifle  aimed  at  him,  his  voice  would  lift  slightly 
in  pitch  as  he  called  for  the  fighters  to 
attack. 

One  day,  as  I  was  en  route  to  the  target 
with  a  fiight  of  Skyraiders,  we  heard  Mac 
on  the  radio  calling,  "Hurry  up,  you  guys. 
I've  got  50  of  them  surrounded  down  here 
in  this  rice  paddy,  but  I  can't  get  them  all 
with  my  rockets."  This  was  Mac's  role — 
to  find  the  VC,  mark  the  targets  with  one 
of  his  four  smoke  rockets,  and  then  stay 
out  of  the  way  of  the  fighters.  He  would 
have  been  far  happier  flying  the  responsive 
P-104  again.  Mac  did  his  fair  share  of  com- 
plaining, but  mostly  over  the  way  airpower 
was  being  employed.  Like  most  of  us  young 
fighter  pilots,  he  wanted  to  get  on  with  the 
war — to  press  Into  targets  in  spite  of  moun- 
tainous terrain  and  bad  weather,  where  dis- 
cretion might  have  decreed  otherwise. 

His  GdmoEt  unlimited  zeal  for  attacking 
hostile  targets  blazing  with  angry  guns  was 
undaunted  by  the  frequency  with  which  he 
picked  up  bullet  holes.  A  borrowed  saying, 
now  common  in  the  Republic,  is  that  there 
are  few  events  more  invigorating  to  the  ad- 
venturous soul  than  being  shot  at — without 
result.  There  Is  a  kind  of  cozLfldenoe  that 
gradually  develops  in  a  fighter  pilot's  mind 
after  he  lias  flown  a  couple  of  hundred  mis- 
sions, many  against  deadly  accurate  ground 


fire.  The  puncture  of  one's  own  machine 
by  enemy  shells  does  not  dispel  this  confi- 
dence, it  only  proves  the  point. 

Only  occasionally  did  the  nickel-  and  dime- 
size  holes  appear  in  the  small  cockpit  area 
of  Mac's  O-l;  far  oftener  they  ventilated  the 
fuel-carrying  wings  or  passed  harmlessly 
through  the  sheet  metal  of  the  fuselage  or 
tall.  Mac  picked  up  so  much  of  this  kind 
of  battle  damage  that  he  was  affectionately 
caUed  "the  Magnet." 

To  avoid  tills  steady  stream  of  ground  fire 
Mac  would  fiy  sideways — slipping  the  air- 
craft by  pushing  in  one  rudder  of  the  un- 
boosted  controls — In  addition  to  diving, 
zooming,  and  banking.  This  cut  down  the 
number  of  the  hits,  but  because  Mac  In- 
sisted on  putting  his  smoke  rockets  exactly 
on  the  enemy  emplacements,  he  would  fly 
In  so  low  and  close  to  the  guns  that  his 
light  gray  monoplane  presented  a  consider- 
able target  at  its  "near-supersonic"  speed  of 
about  Mach  2 — 120  knots. 

Mac's  personal  characteristics  were  less  Im- 
pressive than  his  flymg.  He  stood  only  6 
feet,  7  inches  (he  always  maintained  fighter 
pilots  were  born  small ) ,  and  on  his  powerful 
frame  he  always  carried  a  loaded  .38  on  a 
web  belt.  I  never  saw  him  dressed  In  any- 
thing but  a  sweaty  flying  suit,  zipped  half- 
way up  his  chest,  with  the  sleeves  rolled  up 
above  the  elbows.  He  seemed  envious  of  our 
assignments  to  the  heavy  "Spads"  but  never 
would  admit  it.  Instead,  he'd  say,  "I'll  bet 
you  boys  a  beer  that  I  can  hit  closer  with 
one  rocket  and  no  sight  than  you  can  with  a 
whole  load."  This  game  was  concluded  one 
day  when,  north  of  Qui  Nhon,  he  got  a  Vlet- 
cong through  the  chest  as  the  VC  was  try- 
ing to  shoot  him  down. 

Operating  out  of  the  Army  airfield  at  Qui 
Nhon,  Mac  developed  an  amazing  degree  of 
coordination  with  our  detachment  of  A-lEa 
stationed  there.  He  would  come  down  to 
the  flight  line  tent  every  morning  after 
breakfast  and  brief  the  pilots  on  the  day's 
missions.  Then  he  would  zip  into  the  sky 
In  his  spotter  plane  to  look  for  Immediate 
targets.  Sometimes  he  would  flnd  a  group 
of  VC  moving  through  the  Jungle,  call  for 
permission  to  attack  them,  and  then  radio 
the  fighters  waiting  ovearhead.  Some  mis- 
sions like  these  were  of  45  minutes'  duration, 
but  they  were  more  than  matched  by  the 
3-hour  missions  on  air  <50ver,  protecting 
Army  convoys  from  ambush. 

Fighter  pilots  are  a  pretty  tough  group  to 
Impress,  but  the  cool  manner  tu  which  Mac 
sought  our  targets,  e^>ecially  targets  that 
shot  back,  earned  him  a  {riace  in  all  our 
hearts.  On  the  afternoon  of  March  9,  1966, 
Mac  flew  one  of  his  last  missions. 

He  took  off  from  the  airstrip  at  Qui  Nhon 
to  fly  support  for  a  Vietnamese  Marine  op- 
eration near  Bong  Son,  45  miles  to  the  north. 
The  Marines  were  making  a  sweep  through 
a  steep  river  valley  surrounded  by  mountains. 
After  crossing  the  river  they  made  contact 
with  a  large  force  of  Vletcong  and  requested 
an  air  strike.  As  Mac  approached  the  area, 
he  noticed  that  the  weather  was  getting  bad 
and  the  celling  was  dropping  to  1,200  feet 
above  the  ground.  With  a  flight  of  Sky- 
raiders  coming  in,  he  rolled  In  to  mark  the 
flrst  target— a  series  of  VC  trenches  holding 
up  the  advance. 

Now,  there  are  several  ways  a  PAC  can 
mark  the  target.  He  can  drtq>  a  smoke  bomb 
or  shoot  a  smoke  rocket.  He  can  make  either 
delivery  from  high  altitude  or  he  can  get 
right  down  on  the  trees  and  place  his  mark 
with  great  accuracy.  As  always,  Mac  held 
his  rocket  until  the  last  possible  moment, 
when  he  was  precariously  low,  then  fired  and 
pulled  vigorously  out  of  the  way.  The  flight 
of  four  Skyraiders  saw  his  smoke  and  began 
to  plaster  the  target.  This  act  was  repeated 
three  times  despite  the  fact  that,  each  time 
Mac  rolled  in,  a  new  set  of  VC  machine  guns 
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biased  away  at  bU  defenaeleas  alrcraTt.  Of 
course,  tbe  antiaircraft  Ore  began  to 
■lacken  as  the  fighters  pounded  the  trenchea 
with  their  hlgh-exploslve  bombs  and  frag- 
mentation clusters.  After  attacking  three 
such  target*,  the  preaaure  eased  up  on  the 
Marines,  and  they  began  their  advajice  again. 

The  attack  had  not  gone  20  yards  when 
the  ground  troops  were  enveloped  in  enemy 
automatic- weapons  flxe.  Again  they  called 
for  a  strike,  this  time  on  a  large  hill  over- 
looking the  river.  Despite  the  low  celling 
the  fighters  pressed  In  on  shallow  dive  angles 
to  strafe  tbe  gun  poeltlons  Mac  had  marked. 
This  completed,  the  troops  resumed  their 
advance  up  the  hill.  By  this  time  the  fight- 
ers were  low  on  ammunition  and  fuel  and 
started  back  for  Qui  Nhon.  Within  10  min- 
utes, the  Marines  were  stopped  by  withering 
lire  from  VC  machlneguns  and  rifles.  Un- 
able to  advance,  they  again  called  on  Mac 
and  his  fighters.  Recalling  the  filgbt  to  the 
battle  and  knowing  they  were  low  on  30-mm. 
cannon  ammo,  he  requested  them  to  fire 
their  remaining  rounds  exactly  on  his  smoke 
and  then  to  make  dry  straffing  passes.  Again 
Mac  rolled  his  tiny  aircraft  over  and  plum- 
meted Into  the  haU  of  bullets  to  mark  tbe 
center  of  resistance. 

Only  by  his  skillful  tactics  and  extremely 
good  luck  did  he  emerge  unscathed  from  the 
holocaust.  After  their  guns  fired  out,  each 
A-lK  made  dry  passes  hoping  to  demoralize 
the  er.emy.  Soon,  a  smoke  marker  arose  from 
the  hilltop,  confirming  that  the  Marines  had 
reached  their  objective.  The  ground  troops 
gave  Mac  much  of  the  credit  for  this  success- 
ful assault. 

Two  U.S.  marine  advisers  to  the  Vietnamese 
were  casualties  In  the  assault  on  the  high 
ground  objective.  One  of  them  was  fatally 
woxinded.  Mac  quickly  and  expertly  evalu- 
ated the  situation  and  directed  the  A-IE 
flight  leader  to  relay  a  call  to  the  medical 
evacuation  helicopters  at  Qui  Nhon,  telling 
them  to  get  to  Bong  Son — quickly.  Mac 
stayed  over  the  area  to  continue  to  provide 
obeervatloQ  and  to  guide  tbe  helicopters  In 
to  a  landing  site.  During  the  next  hour  and 
a  half,  Mac  flew  low  over  the  entire  valley, 
picking  up  ground  Are  and  noting  the  points 
of  VC  concentration. 

After  the  medical  evacuation  had  been 
made,  he  landed  on  the  short  dirt  strip  at 
Bong  Son.  By  this  time,  he  was  nearly  out 
of  gas  and  bis  engine  was  running  on  only 
one  magneto.  Unfortunately,  the  strip  and 
fort  h«d  no  aviation  gas.  Fearing  that  the 
VC  would  attack  the  Marines  in  force  that 
night.  Mac  Altered  low-octane  jeep  gasoline 
through  a  chamois  into  bis  tanks.  StUl 
running  on  one  magneto,  be  nursed  the  sick 
aircraft  back  to  quiet  Qui  Nhon,  where  he 
could  rearm  and  prepare  for  the  busy  night 
ahead. 

Sure  enough,  shortly  after  11  that  night, 
the  Marines  radioed  that  they  were  under 
heavy  attack  and  In  danger  of  being  overrun. 
Mac  briefed  the  A-IE  pUoU  on  alert  and  then 
attended  to  his  own  plight.  HU  own  O-l 
was  still  out  of  commission  with  tbe  bad 
magneto  and  would  require  many  hours  of 
maintenance.  Tbe  Army  Bird  Dogs  were  all 
bedded  down  for  the  night.  Still,  the  Ma- 
rines were  begging  for  air  support.  With 
only  a  second's  hesitation,  Mac  ran  up  to 
the  first  Army  Bird  Dog  he  could  find  and 
hopped  In. 

Into  the  black  night  Mac  launched.  Now 
his  problems  were  Just  beglrmlng.  Army 
helicopter  pilots  had  reported  earlier  In  the 
evening  that  the  weather  was  descending 
around  the  mountains  near  Bong  Son,  and 
It  was  almost  Impoealble  to  fly  up  tbe  nar- 
row to  fiy  up  the  narrow  valleys  because  of 
the  restricted  visibility.  As  Mac  fiew  up  the 
valley  beneath  the  800-foot  overcast  he  re- 
membered that  the  mountains  rose  to  3,000 
feet  on  either  side  of  his  path  and  that  the 
reported  tops  of  the  clouds  were  at  8,900  feet. 


Despite  the  blackness  caused  by  the  lack  of  a 
moon,  he  somehow  majiaged  to  arrive,  an 
hour  later,  over  the  beleaguered  marines. 
The  C-133  flareshlp  could  not  possibly  en- 
ter the  valley,  so  Mac  asked  him  to  drop  his 
flares  from  10.000  feet — on  top  of  the  over- 
cast— by  means  of  a  radar  fix  from  Pleiku, 
over  60  miles  away.  Mac  then  located  the 
fiares  as  they  lit  5  kilometers  south  of  the 
target  and  directed  the  flareshlp  by  dead 
reckoning  over  the  proper  area. 

With  the  flares  now  illuminating  the  val- 
ley. Mac's  position  became  even  more  pre- 
carious because  the  light  silhouetted  bis 
aircraft  perfectly  against  the  low  clouds.  The 
Vietoong  were  not  sleeping  and  soon  began  to 
fill  the  sky  wUh  tracer  fire  from  many  .50- 
callber  machine  guns,  trying  to  down  the  In- 
sect-like airplane.  All  the  while,  the  ma- 
rines were  pinned  down  under  Intense  enemy 
fire  and  couldn't  move  from  their  positions. 
While  Mac  called  the  fighters,  he  continued 
to  guide  the  flares  over  the  target  area.  It 
Is  difficult  for  even  a  pUot  to  Imagine  bow  he 
accomplished  all  this.  When  the  flares  were 
lighting  the  area  he  had  to  avoid  being 
blinded  by  them  at  tbe  same  time  they  made 
him  an  easy  target  for  every  Vletcong  gunner 
In  the  valley.  When  the  fiares  burned  out  he 
had  to  fiy  solely  on  lnstr\iments.  making  tight 
360-degree  turns  to  avoid  flying  Into  the 
mountains.  The  O-IF  airplane  is  not  easy  to 
fly  In  weather,  let  alone  at  night  with  the 
pilot  subject  to  constant  vertigo. 

Meanwhile,  the  A-IE  Skyraiders  from  QiU 
Nhon  were  trying  desperately  to  enter  tbe 
valley  and  give  some  teeth  to  Mac's  courage. 
Several  times  they  attempted  to  descend  un- 
der the  overcast  and  fly  up  tbe  river  valley, 
but  tbe  clouds  dropp>ed  to  below  500  feet, 
rr^itiring  penetration  impossible.  Reluctantly. 
they  climbed  to  9,000  feet  over  tbe  target 
and  waited  for  a  break  In  the  weather. 
(Hours  later,  they  had  to  retire  to  base,  low 
on  fuel  and  still  carrying  their  ordnance.) 

On  the  ground  Mac  had  contacted  the  sec- 
tor chief  In  the  fort  near  the  Marine  position. 
Because  the  Vietnamese  sector  chief  seemed 
to  be  pessimistic.  Mac  kept  up  a  running 
banter  to  encourage  him  that  help  was  on 
the  way.  Just  the  Ught  of  falling  flares  ter- 
rtfled  the  Vletcong,  and  as  long  as  Bdac  kept 
the  Illumination  on  the  target  area,  the 
enemy's  main  concern  was  to  shoot  out  the 
flares.  Using  another  radio  frequency.  Mac 
called  the  n  Corps  Air  Support  Operations 
Center  at  Pleiku  and  arranged  for  flareahlps 
to  relieve  one  another  on  the  scene  until 
dawn.  Under  tbe  bright  light  the  marines 
were  able  to  organize  their  defensive  posi- 
tion and  hold  off  the  Vletcong. 

This  Is  one  of  tbe  few  times  that  an  attack 
has  been  thwarted  without  the  use  of  friend- 
ly lighters.  Perhaps  Just  the  presence  of  the 
O-IF  and  the  flares  was  sufficient  to  gen- 
erate caution  in  the  fanatical  VC  mind.  Any- 
way, Mac  gave  them  all  the  flrepower  he  had 
as  be  flred  his  M-18  rifle  from  tbe  rear  win- 
dow of  his  hovering  aircraft.  It  Is  a  wonder 
that  he  was  not  bcought  down  by  the  In- 
tense automatic-weapons  fire  being  directed 
at  blm.  Again,  his  only  defense  was  to  fly 
wildly  and  hide  in  the  clouds  when  the  flre 
was  at  Its  worst.  Afraid?  Sure,  Mac  was 
afraid,  but  that  didn't  keep  blm  from  his 
duty.  It  was  a  call,  I  believe,  he  heard  man 
distinctly  than  many  of  us  are  allowed  to 
hear. 

A  few  hours  before  dawn,  with  his  fuel 
needles  bouncing  on  empty,  Mac  called  out  a 
cheery,  "Good  luck,"  as  be  headed  out  of  the 
valley,  which  was  sail  Ut  by  the  orblUng 
flareshlps.  Shortly  after  Mac  left  the  scene 
the  VC  broke  off  the  attack.  Aak  any  marine 
under  those  ootnfortlng  flares  that  night  who 
saved  the  day.  and  they  will  be  loudest  at 
all  In  their  praise  at  Mac  the  FAC.  For  Mao 
was  not  only  a  hero  to  tbe  flghtw  pUots  in 
southeast  Asia,  be  was  «v«n  more  w«ll  known 
to  the  countless  infantrymen  and  Special 
Forces  men  lor  whotn  be  bad  •  spedal  love. 


Por  this  action.  Mac  received  the  Air  Force 
Cross,  the  Nation's  second  highest  award  for 
bravery.  The  citation  accompanying  the 
medal  reads : 

"MaJ.  William  W.  McAllister  dlstlnguislied 
himself  by  extraordinary  heroism  under 
enemy  flre  while  acting  as  a  forward  air  con- 
troller on  the  9th  and  10th  of  March  1965, 
near  Qui  Nhon  Alrbase,  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
On  these  dates,  under  extremely  adverse 
weather  conditions,  he  directed  numerous 
A-lE  strikes  In  support  of  the  Vietnamese 
Marines  and  their  three  American  advisers. 
With  complete  disregard  for  his  own  safety, 
he  sought  out  targets  ahead  of  the  advancing 
Marines  while  under  prolonged  periods  of 
hostile  ground  flre  at  dangerously  low  alti- 
tudes. Through  his  personal  efforts,  the  two 
American  casualties  were  evacuated  and 
the  entire  Marine  unit  effectively  assisted  in 
obtaining  and  securing  their  objective.  Later 
that  night,  he  flew  under  extremely  low 
ceilings  and  hazardous  conditions  to  moun- 
tainous terrain  In  an  effort  to  assist  friendly 
poeltlons.  By  bis  extraordinary  heroism,  de- 
votion to  duty,  and  aggressive  leadership 
Major  McAllister  has  reflected  great  credit 
upon  himself  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force." 

Within  6  weeks,  Mac  was  dead. 

It  happened  on  a  quiet  Thursday  after- 
noon as  he  was  flying  out  of  Phu  Cat,  Just 
north  of  Qui  Nhon.  Mac  had  spent  nearly  a 
year  In  Vietnam  and  was  taking  off  on  his 
last  mission  to  return  to  Qui  Nhon  and  then 
to  the  States.  Observers  watched  him  take 
off  and  saw  the  tiny  O-IP  rise  steeply  to 
about  300  feet,  then  suddenly  stall — and  fall 
to  earth.    Mac  was  killed  Instantly. 

But  Mac  the  PAC  will  live  on  In  the  roll 
call  of  heroes  who  continue  t»  Inspire  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  The  courage,  gal- 
lantry, and  good  humor  he  p>06sessed  speak 
well  of  his  generation  and  his  country. 


Race    Relations    and    Harmony    Among 
Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NSW    TOSK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  March  28,  1966,  at  Coleglo 
Mayor  Unlversitarlo  Nuestra  Senora  de 
Africa.  Cludad  Unlversltarla,  Madrid,  an 
Important  address  on  "Race  Relations 
and  Harmony  Among  Men"  was  de- 
livered by  a  distinguished  New  Yorker, 
Thomas  Patrick  Melady,  Ph.  D.  Dr. 
Melady  Is  president  of  the  Africa  Service 
Institute  of  New  York  and  the  permanent 
representative  of  Pax  Romana  to  the 
United  Nations.  He  Is  a  director  of  the 
Urbna  League  of  New  York,  Catholic 
Interracial  Council,  and  the  John 
LaParge  Institute.  He  Is  also  the  author 
of  several  books  on  Africa. 

I  Include   herewith   the   text  of  Dr. 
Melady  s  provocative  address: 
Rack  Rhjitions  and  Hakmont  Among  Mek 

I  would  like  to  expn-ese  my  slncerest  ap- 
preciation for  this  oppwrtunlty  to  be  hers 
In  Madrid,  Spain,  and  to  engage  In  a  dialog 
on  a  subject  that  concerns  us  all — whether 
Spanish  c»'  American,  Russian  or  Argentine, 
white  or  nonwhlte.  We,  aU  members  of  the 
same  universal  civilization,  are  at  the  doar- 
Bt«p  of  man's  confrontation  with  man.  Man 
faces  man,  ooe  culture  faces  another,  as  we 
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are  evolving  rapidly  Into  a  village  where  all 
of  m  are  In  fact  next  door  neighbors. 

This  Is  Indeed  a  slgniflcant  change  from 
yesterday  when  time  and  distance  separated 
man  from  man.  It  was  only  a  few  decades 
ago  also  that  the  world  was  dominated  and 
bound  by  the  traditions  of  white  Western 
Kiirope.  Those  times  have  changed  and  you 
and  I  have  witnessed  the  end  of  absolute 
domination  of  the  world  by  a  select  few. 

It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter  in 
world  affairs.  Great  masses  of  civilization 
who.  for  centuries  slept  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  their  dominators,  were  suddenly 
seized  by  an  Impetuous  and  compelling 
thirst  for  human  dignity.  In  the  last  two 
decades  alone,  the  birth  pangs  of  this  era 
have  shaken  the  world  with  Its  announce- 
ment that  the  people  who  constitute  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  world's  population 
and  who  for  the  most  part  Inhabit  the  great 
land  areas  of  Asia  and  Africa — tbe  two  major 
locations  of  the  people  of  color — ^have 
awakened  to  take  their  rightful  place  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  peoples  of  color — whether  In  Asia, 
Africa,  or  the  United  States — having  stood 
up  with  a  suddeness  that  has  surprised 
many,  are  demanding  their  full  dignity  as 
sons  of  the  same  Father  of  us  all.  In  the 
most  profound  sense,  the  rise  to  power  of 
the  peoples  of  color  challenges  the  fabric  of 
Western  society  In  every  aspect  of  its  values 
and  Institutions.  The  challenge  and  re- 
sponse are  significant  on  moral,  legal,  politi- 
cal, and  personal  levels. 

The  peoples  of  color  are  bringing  to  Judg- 
ment the  stated  beliefs  of  Weptern  man. 
They  have  made  It  Impossible  to  escape  a 
Judgment  any  longer.  By  his  actions  West- 
em  man  is  being  Judged;  verbal  postures  are 
no  longer  enough.  The  moral  acknowledge- 
ment of  human  dignity  and  the  equality  <|f 
men  Is  woven  inextricably  into  the  cultural 
and  religious  commitments  of  Western  man. 
When  Western  man  tiirns  his  back  on  racial 
harmony,  he  is  rejecting  his  heritage  in  the 
most  self -destructive  manner  possible.  Such 
rejection  leaves  him  an  empty  shell,  and  his 
emptiness  is  proclaimed  to  the  world — an 
embodiment  of  moral  bankruptcy. 

During  the  era  of  absolute  Western  domi- 
nation, Ideas  and  concepts  of  race  superiority 
were  allowed  to  develop  and  prevail.  While 
there  were  moral  forces  opposed  to  the  Im- 
moraiity  of  racial  superiority,  they  were 
never  able  to  successfully  combat  the  pro- 
tagonists of  racism. 

While  the  ideas  of  racial  superiority  were 
always  morally  wrong,  they  never  presented 
any  grave  immediate  threat  to  political  tran- 
quility. The  North  Atlantic  power  com- 
plex reigned  supreme.  Time  and  distance 
separated  whites  and  nonwbltes,  and  facil- 
itated a  minimum  of  confrontation.  Now, 
out  of  concern  for  his  very  existence.  Western 
man  must  look  for  greater  harmony  with  the 
peoples  of  color. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  several  nations  left  in 
the  world  which  preach  and  practice  racial 
superiority  are  a  threat  to  world  harmony. 
Therefore,  the  moral  and  political  forces  In 
the  Western  world  have  a  definite  responsl- 
bUlty  to  review  their  attitudes  and  actions. 
If  these  pockets  of  racism  within  the  West- 
em  white  complex  are  not  eliminated,  can 
anyone  expect  the  peoples  of  color  to  main- 
tain a  dialog  with  us? 

In  the  United  States  of  America  over  20 
million  Negro  Americans  were  prevented  from 
enjoying  the  very  rights  and  dignities  which 
are  inherent  in  mankind.  At  long  last,  a 
Mgniflcant  nimiber  of  Americans — both  white 
and  block — have  emerged  from  their  motion- 
less state  and  are  presently  seeking  the  full 
brotherhood  which  was  artlctUated  for  them 
In  laws  and  Ideals  many  years  before. 

The  overwhelming  principle  of  love  is  the 
oornerstone  of  Christian  mtM-allty.  TTie 
official  teachings  of  the  Christian  Church  on 
race  has  been  quite  clear.    Yet,  we  know  that 
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these    principles    have    been    violated    and 
ignored. 

Historically,  the  church  cannot  escape  the 
revoluuonary  changes  In  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  these  changes  have  already  brou^t 
to  the  church  the  reallzaUon  of  one  of  Its 
most  eesentlal  characteristics — Its  univer- 
sality. The  church,  which  was  drawn  west- 
ward by  the  magnetic  force  of  the  Roman 
empire  that  dominated  the  world  at  its  birth, 
sees  the  danger  of  being  bound  to  a  white 
Western  cultural  context  which  holds  no 
mearUng  for  the  great  masses  of  the  world. 
Thus,  when  the  more  than  2,500  cardinals, 
archbishops,  and  bishops  met  in  Rome  for 
Vatican  Council  II,  brown,  yellow,  red,  and 
black  bishops  rubbed  shoulders  with  their 
brothers  from  the  white  world  in  proclaim- 
ing, by  example,  to  mankind  the  universality 
that  has  been  preached  for  so  long. 

Ultimately,  the  problem  of  color  must  be 
solved  on  an  individual  basis.  It  Is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  this  will  require.  In  some 
Western  countries,  a  revolution  In  Individual 
psychology  to  match  the  poUtical  revolution 
sweeping  the  world.  We  must  move  quickly 
to  establish  closer  contact  and  communi- 
cation between  whites  and  nonwhitee.  The 
wounds  of  past  bitterness  are  so  deep  that  it 
is  difficult  to  foresee  racial  harmony  untU 
closer  friendships  are  developed  between 
members  of  different  races.  Such  relation- 
ships sustain  men  In  times  of  sadness  and 
Joy  and  In  deeply  personal  encounters  with 
life's  uncertainties. 

This  is  a  task  for  mature  Christians.  We, 
who  have  lived  in  the  Christian  milieu,  have 
learned  of  the  power  of  love — a  power  which 
can  enable  us  to  break  through  the  absurd 
walls  of  separation  to  reach  the  high  point 
of  hiunan  rapport  which  can  imtangle  the 
maze  of  suspicion  and  fear  that  threatens 
our  world. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  far  for  guidelines  in 
our  future  responsibilities.  The  glorloxis 
traditions  of  the  Jesuit  community  have  pro- 
duced men  of  vision  who  have  shown  tbe 
way. 

A  great  Jesuit  prophesied  this  era  and  the 
opportunity  for  man  to  push  to  a  higher 
plateau  of  harmony.  The  writings  of  Father 
Teilhard  de  Chardln,  within  11  years  of  his 
death,  offer  us  the  Inspiration  to  carry  the 
enthusiastic  forward-march  doctrine  to  every 
fellow  human  being,  wherever  deetlny  may 
take  us  after  today.  Hellhard  de  Chardln 
saw  the  natural  evolution  toward  greater 
harmony  among  all  races.  Certainly,  we  pre- 
fer the  harmony  of  Teilhard  de  Chardln  to 
the  detestable  doctrines  of  separation  that 
only  breed  suspicions  and  hatred.  His  world 
was  an  evolutionary  one — continually 
moving  up  and  forward. 

Pope  John  xxm,  who  was  the  warm  and 
gentle  pastor  of  us  all,  sounded  the  clarion 
call  in  "Pacem  In  Terris."  He  committed  wa 
to  this  world,  giving  us  a  political  philosophy 
governing  relations  between  the  individual 
and  tbe  state,  and  between  states.  Pope 
John,  in  "Pacem  in  Terris,"  called  upon  us 
to  participate  now  in  the  hvmian  Institutions 
of  tbe  world.  You  and  I  are  compelled  to 
enter  the  marketplace  of  dally  activity  and 
Implement  the  social  teachings  that  we  have 
learned,  and  a  fundamental  teaching  In  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  God.  Any  de- 
parture from  this  teaching  is  clear  hypocrisy. 
F^xrthermore,  ours  Is  not  to  await  uncommit- 
ted until  tbe  next  kingdom,  but  rather  to 
commit  ourselves  now,  in  this  world,  to  Imple- 
ment^be  Christian  ideals  taught  us,  to  exert 
every  energy  so  that  these  ideals  become  a 
part  of  contemporary  society. 

Tbe  political  revolution  has  swept  Into  a 
world  power  position — the  Afro-Asian  peo- 
ples. They  are  a  third  force  In  world  affairs. 
The  Afro-Asian  peoples  have  Initiated  a  sec- 
ond revolution — a  struggle  committed  to 
end  the  misery  which  has  afflicted  them  and 
their  ancestors. 

The  dreams  of  possession  have  been  Im- 
planted, and  the  dreams  are  Just  as  impet- 


uous and  compelUng  as  the  desire  for  po- 
UUcal  dignity.  But  tbe  facU  are  that  tbe 
peoples  of  color  are — despite  the  acquisition 
of  poUtical  dignity— still  overwhelmed  by  the 
triple  curse  of  poverty,  llUteracy,  and  disease. 
The  white  Western  Europeaji  man  has  a 
per  capita  income  of  $813  with  an  average 
life  span  of  66  years.  His  white  brother 
in  North  America  has  a  per  capita  Income 
of  $2,200  and  lives  to  an  average  of  68 
years.  This  Is  In  comparison  to  our  yellow 
or  brown  brother  in  Asia  who  has  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $106  and  lives  to  an  average 
of  51  years.  In  Africa  our  black  brother 
has  a  per  capita  income  of  less  than  $100 
and  lives  to  an  average  of  40  years. 

Pope  John  XXm  saw  the  danger  of  this 
when  in  "Mater  et  Magistra"  he  steted  'given 
the  growing  Interdependence  among  peoples 
of  the  earth.  It  Is  not  possible  to  preserve  last- 
ing peace,  if  glaring  Inequality  among  peo- 
ples persists."  His  successor,  Pope  Paul  VI, 
has  reemphaslzed  similar  concerns. 

The  desire  of  the  peoples  of  color — wheth- 
er In  Africa  or  Asia,  or  living  In  predominant- 
ly white  countries — has  been  activated  and 
will  only  be  satisfied  with  one  result — a  hu- 
man standard  of  living.  Whether  it  be  out 
of  political  prudence  or  moral  Judgment,  we 
cannot  turn  from  these  frightening  differ- 
ences, where  the  comfortable  of  the  world 
are  white  and  are  becoming  more  comforta- 
ble, and  the  poor  of  the  world  are  mostly  non- 
white  and  generally  becoming  mor«  poor. 
The  seeds  of  destruction  can  easily  take 
root  in  such  a  gap  in  living  standard,  when 
this  difference  is  also  a  "color  gap." 

Now  that  the  world  is  reduced  to  the  size 
of  a  village.  Western  man  faces  either  a  sun- 
set of  his  greatness  or  a  new  sunrise  of  op- 
portunities for  Increased  harmony.  Here  my 
assumption  is  that  we  see  a  new  sunrise. 

Let  us  reduce  the  world  to  a  village  of  100. 
White  people  would  number  31  and  non- 
whites  69.  There  would  be  33  Christians  (23 
Catholics,  10  Protestants),  while  the  other 
67  would  be  Jews,  Moelems,  Buddhists, 
Hindus,  Shlntolsts,  and  other  non-Christians. 
In  this  village  of  100  there  would  be  8  Com- 
munists and  37  under  the  domination  of  • 
Communists. 

Future  relationships  In  this  village  will  de- 
pend on  the  ability  of  former  power  holders 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  social 
changes  taking  place.  Soon,  a  brown  Fili- 
pino might  become  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  Catholics. 

This  is  the  changing  stage  of  the  world. 
Mankind  is  becoming  a  small  village  of  next- 
door  neighbors.  While  the  Western  white 
residents  are  clearly  a  minority,  there  is  a 
place  for  them  as  there  is  for  tbe  followers 
of  Marx.  But  these  two  pxjwerlul  adversaries 
are  outnumbered  by  the  worldwide  commu- 
nity of  non-Christian  p>eoples  of  color.  Thus 
the  third  force — the  Afro-Asian  peoples  of 
color — has  been  assigned  by  destiny  the  noble 
task  of  playing  a  significant  role  in  assuring 
that  there  is  harmony  In  tbe  village  of  man- 
kind. 

These  new  opportunities  and  challenges 
prompt«d  Pope  John  XXm  to  mobilize  the 
spirit  of  rejuvenation  as  expressed  In  his  two 
masterpieces  of  social  philosophy,  "Mater  et 
Magistra"  and  "Pacem  in  Terris."  Through- 
out these  encyclicals,  there  Is  a  constant 
awareness  of  the  world  as  It  is  today — a 
world  tightly  knit  In  its  interdependence,  a 
world  which  cannot  exist  without  a  genuine 
and  universal  acceptance  of  mankind's  dig- 
nity. 

SpeJn — the  birthplace  of  so  many  distin- 
guished philosophers  and  scholars — ^Is  not 
foreign  to  the  Ideal  of  universal  pluralism 
which  {lermeated  the  writings  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardln.  This  great  thinker  recognized  the 
varied  mixtures  of  mankind  and  the  rich 
heritage  characterizing  each  race.  For 
Teilhard,  mankind  was  entering  a  movement 
of  new  unity  as  we  approach  a  universal 
civilization. 
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Tellh&rd's  enthusiasm  for  today  and  to- 
morrow was  c^>t\ir«d  by  the  dlsttngulsbed 
poet-phlloaopher,  Preaident  of  the  Republic 
of  Senegal.  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  who  In  » 
few  days  wUl  open  In  Dakar.  Senegal,  on  the 
shores  of  weet  Africa,  the  first  International 
Festival  of  Negro  Art.  Several  ye&rv  ago. 
Senghor  said,  "We  are  now,  all  of  us.  of  dif- 
ferent features,  color,  language,  customs, 
stirred  and  carried  forward  by  the  sams 
movement  of  life.  We  are  on  our  way  to- 
ward the  world  of  tomorrow,  the  world  of 
the  civilization  of  the  universal." 

You  and  I  who  have  been  touched  by  the 
same  traditions  which  nurtured  Tellhard  de 
Chardln  and  Leopold  Senghor.  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  transmuting  and  enlarging 
this  most  persuasive  and  unlversallstlc 
movement  to  oxir  fellow  men  throughout  the 
world.  Tellhard  so  clearly  crystallized  our 
duties  in  this  era  when  he  said.  "The  age  of 
nations  is  past.  The  task  before  us  now.  If 
we  would  not  perish.  Is  to  shake  off  our 
ancient  prejudices!  and  to  build  the  earth." 

CKZDKNTIALS  OW  SPAUT 

Spain  has  \inlque  credentials  to  partici- 
pate in  this  noble  task.  Long  situated  on 
the  crossroad  between  Europe  and  South 
America,  Spain  has  also  served  as  a  bridge 
between  Europe  and  Africa. 

Oeographlcally.  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was 
long  considered  the  doorway  to  the  African 
Continent.  The  rich  traditions  of  African 
art.  architecture,  music,  and  even  blood  are 
Interwoven  throughout  Hispanic  culture. 

Some  observers  believe  that  Spain  offers  an 
extremely  favorable  climate  for  training  the 
peoples  from  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and 
AaU:  for  Spain,  while  fundamentally  Euro- 
pean In  outlook.  Is  closer  to  the  spiritual 
value  systems  permeating  the  Afro-Asian 
cultures  than  some  of  the  major  Western 
powers. 

Second.  Spain  with  Its  racial  mixtures,  has 
very  lltUe  difficulty  In  providing  a  racially 
acceptable  atmospbere  for  Afro-Asian  visi- 
tors. 

Spain  baa  also  bad  some  experience  with 
forma  ot  technical  asatatance,  and  this  ex- 
perlenoe  has  been  a  suooessful  one.  Spain 
played  an  active  role  in  the  planning  and 
exacutlon  ot  this  economic  aid.  and  while 
absorbing  some  of  the  method  ot  the  great 
Industrial  powers  reeponalble  for  the  assist- 
ance, the  Spanish  were  able  to  adopt  meth- 
ods without  oomprotnlslng  the  fundamental 
values  underlying  the  Spanish  way  of  life. 
This  problem  is  very  similar  to  a  fundamen- 
tal challenge  fardng  tba  Afro- Asian  nations 
In  regard  to  tertmlcaJ  assistance. 

Free  from  any  soars  of  sustained  racial  dts- 
crtnilnatory  practloes.  Spain  alao  bas  a  pu>ltl- 
oal  tradition  different  In  some  respects  from 
the  Anglo-aaxon  world,  but  perhaps  more 
akin  to  the  traditions  and  needs  ot  the  Afro- 
Asian  peoplea. 

It  Is  not  my  role  to  say  which  form  of 
Institution  or  method  in  the  Western  world 
Is  most  appropriate.  This,  rather,  should  be 
the  decision  of  the  Afro-Asian  fteoplea — by 
observing  and  working  with  all  aspects  ot 
political  life  m  the  Western  World.  It  Is  the 
Afro- Asians  who  must  then  select  or  rejeot, 
refine  or  adapt. 

A  mistake  baa  been  made  In  some  Instances 
In  the  imposition  of  foreig^n  constitutional 
and  poUUoal  forms  on  Afro- Asian  societies. 
Several  of  the  African  countries  have  In  the 
past  year  corrected  these  situations. 

The  goal  is  harmony,  and  It  Is  in  the  inter- 
est ot  the  Afro- Asian  peoples  that  they  de- 
velop Institutions  which  will  quickly  end 
the  triple  cune  and  bring  to  them  a  mini- 
mum decent  standard  ot  living. 

Again,  ws  mxist  not  lose  sight  of  the  Un- 
portaooe  ot  developing  institutions  and  fol- 
lowing a  method  which  will  bring  bumaa 
dignity  to  peoples  long  afflicted  with  mlaw7. 
In  this  regmrd.  It  Is  sometimes  disturbing 
that  some  observen  Insist  that  the  develop- 


ing nations  must  follow  certain  political 
methods  of  a  select  few  Western  countries — 
like  the  two  party  system.  There  la  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  two  party  system,  nor 
is  It  a  gxiarantee  that  It  will  provide  a  form 
of  government  under  which  the  citizens  of 
the  new  nations  can  be  allowed  to  live  in 
a  milieu  conducive  to  a  decent  human  life. 
Both  the  form  of  political  structure  and  the 
method  of  socioeconomic  development  may 
vary  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  Afro- 
Asian  countries  dep>ending  on  the  historical 
connection  with  their  metropolitan  coun- 
try or  other  circumstances. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  Spain — a  senior 
member  of  the  Western  community — 
should  now  recognize  Its  unique  credentials 
and  offer  her  services  where  possible  to  the 
Afro-Asian  peoples. 

In  this  regard  the  Spanish  people  should 
overlook  the  fact  that  In  recent  years  other 
members  of  the  Western  community  have 
either  Ignored — or  by  blind  commitment  to 
a  monolithic  way  of  life — refused  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  traditions  which  have  ex- 
isted in  Spain  for  centuries  are  a  glorious 
part  of  Western  pluralism.  The  credentials 
of  Spain  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the 
West  and  the  peoples  of  color  are  authentic. 
All  of  us  in  the  West — regardless  of  past  dif- 
ferences— should  Join  the  movement  for- 
ward so  that  we  can  convert  the  vision  of 
Tellhard  and  Pope  John  in  reality. 

Harmony  Is  our  goal,  all  of  us  In  the 
human  family  have  our  responsibilities  de- 
pending on  our  situation  to  work  untlredly 
In  this  noble  task.  Let  us  move  forward  as 
this  Is  our  destiny — harmony  among  all  men 
of  all  races. 


Humphrey  on  Asia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIXNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam  has  drawn  varying  reac- 
tions from  across  the  country.  Among 
the  effective  supporters  of  adinlnlstratlon 
policy  is  Vice  President  Humphrey.  He 
has  spoke  out  forcefully  in  support  of 
our  efforts  to  aid  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  so  that  they  can  achieve  social 
and  economic  progress  under  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own  choosing. 

Whether  or  not  we  can  succeed  in 
that  effort  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
the  Vice  President's  views  today  are  gen- 
erally consistent  with  those  he  ex- 
pressed during  his  many  yecirs  of  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  XJ3.  Senate. 

This  consistency  was  pointed  out  In 
a  recent  article  in  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
ime  studjring  the  record  of  the  Vice 
President's  statements  over  the  years. 

Because  Meml)ers  may  be  interested 
In  this  article  I  insert  it  for  the  record: 

Is  HUMPHBET  CONSISTEN-r  ON  ASXA? — A  LOOK 
AT    THE    RKCORO    INDICATES   Hx    IS 

(By  Charles  W.  Bailey) 

WaSHINOTOK,       D.C. HUBXET       HtTMPHBrr, 

once  the  darling  of  Democratic  liberals,  has 
In  recent  weeks  come  under  heavy  and 
sometimes  bitter  attack  from  some  of  his 
oldest  political  allies. 

The  criticism  Is  aimed  almost  entirely  at 
his  support  of  Johnson  administration  pol- 
icies In  Vietnam — support  which  was  given 
wide  publicity  during  and  after  his  mid- 


winter tour  of  southeast  Asia  and  the  Pa- 
cific. 

The  liberal  unhapplness  has  produced 
some  startling,  if  perhaps  transitory,  turn- 
abouts. At  a  February  convention  of  the 
California  Democratic  Clubs — the  State 
party's  ultrallberal  wing — Humphrxy  was 
roundly  denounced  while  Senator  Robert  P. 
KxNNKDT.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  once  a 
CDC  arch  foe,  won  ringing  praise  for  his  sup- 
port of  a  Vietnam  "coalition  government" 
that  would  Include  Communist  elements. 

Throughout  the  liberal  complaints  about 
Humphrey  runs  one  consistent  theme:  That 
the  Vice  President  has  changed  his  views, 
has  compromised  principle,  to  get  in  line 
with  President  Johnson's  policy. 

To  test  this  proposition,  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Washington  bureau  checked  back 
through  Hu&iPHEET's  comments  on  Asia  as 
far  back  as  1950.  as  recorded  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  years  in  which 
he  served — and  spoke  with  great  frequency — 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  results  suggest  that  Humphrey's  new 
critics  have  overlooked  or  forgotten  what  he 
has  been  saying  for  the  past  16  years  about 
Asia  and  Asian  communism. 

An  observer  is  also  led  to  suspect  that  part 
of  Humphrey's  current  problem  with  his  old 
liberal  pals  lies  In  the  very  qualities  which 
have  in  the  past, endeared  him  to  them:  his 
enthusiasm,  his  vivid  rhetoric,  his  ability  to 
deal  with  the  subject  at  hand  as  though  It 
were  all  that  mattered  in  the  world. 

It  was  these  personal  qualities  that  gave 
so  much  bite  to  Humphrey's  comments  from 
Asia  and  after  his  return,  rather  than  the 
newness  of  his  Ideas  or  his  convictions. 

Those  who  criticized  his  backing  for  the 
stay-and-flght  policies  of  the  President  In 
Vietnam,  for  example,  probably  did  not  re- 
member that  it  was  Humphrey  who  said— ^ 
m  January  of  1950 — that  "if  we  lose  the 
south  part  ot  Asia  •  •  •  we  shall  have  lost 
every  hope  that  we  ever  had  of  being  able 
to  maintain  free  institutions  in  any  part  of 
the  Eastern  world." 

And  those  who  were  displeased  with  his 
exhortation  of  Asian  and  Pacific  govern- 
ments to  take  the  lead  In  opposing  Red 
Chinese  expansionism  might  not  have  re- 
called a  Senate  speech  in  September  1950 
when  Humphrey  said: 

"Our  only  hope  Is  to  work  with  the  free 
powers,  to  give  them  the  chance  to  remain 
free  and  the  opportunity  to  stand  with  us 
as  participating  partners  in  the  great  area  of 
the  world  where  confilct  between  the  forces 
of  freedom  and  slavery  is  now  in  Its  crucial 
stage. 

"If  we  fall  In  this  effort,  we  shall  have  lost 
everything  for  which  we  have  worked." 

In  1954.  he  told  the  Senate  that  "There  U 
no  hope  whatsoever  of  the  United  States 
doing  the  Job  alone  in  any  area  of  the  world 
such  as  Asia  •  •  •  the  only  possible  hope  of 
peace  and  stability  In  southeast  Asia  Is  for 
the  Asiatics  themselves  to  lead  the  great 
movement  for  stability  and  security  In  their 
own  area,  with  our  support  and  with  ths 
full  support  and  under  the^ausplces  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Humphrey  also  drew  a  good  deal  of  scold- 
ing when  he  came  home  this  winter  and 
lectured  Americans — Including  some  promi- 
nent Senators  and  foreign  affairs  scholars — 
for  falling  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
Asia. 

To  observers  who  traveled  with  him,  there 
was  no  doubt  that  Httmfhrey  had  suc- 
cumbed to  one  of  his  old  weaknesses — the  ca- 
pacity to  be  BO  exhilarated  by  direct  personal 
exposure  to  a  subject  that  he  tends  to  forget 
that  others  may  well  have  discovered  It 
sooner. 

But  again  a  searcb  of  the  record  suggests 
that  Intellectually,  at  least,  the  position 
hasn't  changed  a  great  deal. 
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"The  peace  of  the  world  will  be  decided 
In  the  Par  East,  where  we  are  least  prepared, 
where  we  are  the  least  understood,  where  we 
are  the  most  \mwelcome."  he  said — in  1950. 
In  1953,  he  told  the  Senate:  "The  threat  of 
International  Communist  aggression  Is  most 
acute -«tn  southeast  Asia."  In  1955,  again 
speaking  of  Asia,  he  said:  "If  the  rest  of  the 
world  becomes  a  Communist  satellite  area, 
our  gold  standard  will  not  be  worth  any- 
thing •  •  •  we  had  better  make  up  our 
minds  that  we  are  playing  for  keeps." 

The  theme  was  heard  again  In  1956,  when 
he  made  a  speech  saying  that  "The  danger  to 
American  objectives  and  Interests  is  as  great 
today  in  Asia  as  It  was  In  Europe  m  1947," 
and  reminding  listeners  of  Lenin's  maxim 
that  "For  world  communism  the  road  to 
Paris  lies  through  Peking  and  Calcutta." 

Humphrey  in  1955  argued  that  "If  we 
abandon  free  Vietnam  we  shall  have  aban- 
doned all  of  southeast  Asia.  Half  of  Vietnam 
Is  already  gone:  it  is  very  possible  that  free 
Vietnam  may  not  be  able  to  be  saved,  even 
with  our  help. 

"But  surely  we  ought  not  to  add  to  the  dif- 
ficulty •  •  •  if  free  Vietnam  falls,  or  If  the 
Communist  elements  take  over,  then  every 
country  in  the  corridor  of  southeast  Asia 
will  be  in  more  difficulty,  and  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  stop  it.* 

And  by  1960,  the  Humphrey  tone  was  still 
more  ominous:  "I  happen  to  Ijelieve  that  the 
most  dangerous,  aggressive  force  In  the  world 
today  U  Communist  China  •  •  •  it  Is  from 
the  Chinese  Communists  that  the  free  world 
faces  danger." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  record  Is  not  one 
of  total  consistency  on  every  point.  Thus 
In  March  of  1962,  Humphrey  told  the  Senate 
that  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that  American  par- 
ticipation In  this  area  (Vietnam)  can  be 
limited  to  military  assistance,  to  supplies, 
and  to  military  training,  and  It  Is  my  view,  I 
state  so  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  it,  that 
It  should  be  so  limited." 

But  in  the  next  sentence,  he  added:  "In 
all  of  this  activltly,  there  is  a  grave  risk; 
but  I  say  most  sincerely  that  the  greatest 
risk  is  Communist  aggresBlon,  Communist 
conquest,  and  Communist  advance.  That  we 
cannot  permit,  U  it  U  humanly  possible  to 
•top  it." 

There  are  many  more  statements  In  the  16- 
year  record,  both  before  and  after  that  1962 
•peech.  But  the  sum  and  substance  of  them, 
whether  the  Immediate  focus  was  Formosa 
or  Korea  or  India  or  Vietnam,  is  the  same  as 
Humphrey's  1966  arguments:  that  Oom- 
miinist  aggression  in  Asia  is  "the  greatest 
risk"  of  all. 
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Elbie  Jay  Goes  to  Wart 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
atlrlst.  Art  Hoppe,  has  again  directed 
his  attention  to  the  "Elble  Jay  Family" 
and  its  various  wars.  His  column  which 
was  published  In  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  Sunday.  April  17.  follows: 
Elbie  Jay  Ooeb  to  Wars 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 

Howdy  there,  folks.  How  y'all?  Time  for 
another  tee-vee  visit  with  the  rootin'-tootin' 
Jay  Family,  starring  ol'  Elble  Jay,  who  loves 
nothln*  more  dearly  than  flghtln'  the  good 
flght.    No  holds  barred. 

As  we  Join  up  with  ol'  Elble.  he's  a-settln' 
»t  his  desk,  going  over  batUe  plans  with  hU 


trusty  aide.  Hubert  Horatio  Whatshisname. 
Elble  looks  pleased  as  punch.  Hubert  looks 
pleased  as  Elble. 

Elbik.  Medicare's  passed.  Denticare's  pro- 
posed. Pedlcare,  manicare,  and  halricare  are 
In  the  works.  Oh,  it  feels  mighty  good  to  be 
leading  the  forces  of  righteousness  in  my 
war  on  poverty  and  my  war  on  cavities.  Not 
to  mention  my  uncomlng  wars  on  flatfeet, 
ugly  cuticles,  and  premature  baldness. 

Hubert.  You're  wonderful.  Chief.  You're 
doing  a  lot  of  good. 

Elsie.  Right.  Hubert.  The  polls  show  not 
1  voter  in  10.000  favors  premature  baldness. 

Hubert.  You're  wonderful,  Chief.  And 
donf  forget  your  war  on  pollution,  your  war 
on  erosion,  your  war  on  Inflation,  your  war 
on 

Elbie.  You  must  be  mighty  proud.  Hubert, 
to  think  that  as  my  trusty  aide,  you'll  go 
down  In  the  history  books.  As  a  footnote, 
of  course. 

Hubert.  You're  wonderful,  Chief.  But 
about  this  war  on  inflation. 

Elbie  (frowning).  Stop  smiling,  Hubert. 
It's  a  dead  serious  problem.  In  fact,  If  it  gets 
any  more  serious  the  cost  of  living  index  is 
going  to  be  a  campaign  issue.  And  you  can't 
get  problems  more  serious  than  that. 

Hubert.  You're  wonderful,  Chief.  But  one 
thing  I  don't  understand  about  your  war  on 
Inflation. 

Elbie  (worried) .  You  got  a  poll  shows  some 
folks  are  in  favor  of  inflation? 

Hubert.  You're   wonderful.   Chief.     No;    I 
mean  these  threats  you're  making  to  raise 
taxes  in  order  to  curtail  the  rising  cost  of 
•  living. 

Elbik  (relaxing).  Oh.  that.  It's  my  eco- 
nomic system.  Remember  how  last  year  I 
lowered  taxes  so  folks  would  make  more 
money  and  pay  more  taxes  and  thus  wind  up 
richer?  Well,  this  year,  what  with  the  cost 
of  living  index  going  up,  I  figure  I  may  raise 
taxes  so  folks  will  pay  more  taxes  and  wind 
up  richer. 

Hubert  (slightly  dazed).  You're  wonder- 
ful. Chief.  But  I  still  don't  see  how  raising 
taxes  will  lower  the  cost  of  living.  Aren't 
taxes  part  of  the  cost  of  living? 

Elbie  (smiling  happily) .  They  may  be  part 
of  the  cost  of  living,  but  they  aren't  part  of 
the  cost  of  living  index.  And  that's  the 
issue. 

Hubhst.  You're  wonderful.  Chief.  I  Just 
wish  more  people  understood  your  economic 
system. 

Elbie.  It  don't  matter  if  they  don't  imder- 
stand  my  economics.    Just  as  long  as  they 
don't  understand  my  system. 
Hubert.  You're  wonderful.  Chief. 
Elbie.  Hubert,  with  your  keen  Judgment, 
you  got  the  makings  of  a  topnotch  adviser  In 
the  many  glorious  wars  I'm  waging.    Is  there 
any  we  haven't  mentioned? 
Hubert.  Well,  there's  your  war  In  Viet  •  •  •. 
Elbie.  You're  fired. 

Well,  tune  in  again,  folks.  And  meantime 
as  you  mosey  on  down  the  winding  trail  of 
life,  remember  what  Bible's  ol'  granddaddy 
used  to  say: 

"Always  fight  the  good  fight.  A  good  fight 
being  one  where  everybody's  on  your  side." 


Uneasy  Citizen  Write*  Congressman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAURENCE  J.  BURTON 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  citizen  is  uneasy  about  the 
war  in  Vietnam.    He  is  concerned  over 


inflation.  He  notes  with  dismay  an  ap- 
parent weakening  in  the  moral  fiber  and 
standards  of  our  people.  I  receive  letters 
every  day  from  people  voicing  concern 
over  these  matters.  One  such  letter  Is 
from  Mrs.  Margot  S.  Schulzke  of  Spanish 
Fork,  Utah.  It  articulates  well  a  point  of 
view  shared,  I  believe,  by  a  majority  of 
people  in  my  district.  I  believe  it  would 
make  worthwhile  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and,  therefore,  submit 
it  for  their  consideration : 

Spanish  Fork.  Utah. 

March  17,  1966. 
Congressman  Laurence  J.  Burton, 
Representative   From    Utah,    U.S.   House    of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Burton:  I  wish  I  had  the  Ume  to 
write  separate  letters  to  you  about  each  of 
the  vital  issues  which  concern  us.     However 
In  the  Interests  of  your  time  and  mine.  I 
am   going  to  risk   presenting  my  views   on 
three   issues   in  one   letter,   and   hope   that 
you  will  give  them  the  attenUon  they  de- 
serve despite   the  condensation. 

First  Is  the  Usue  of  taxation.  To  people  in 
the  middle  or  upper  middle-Income  brackets 
the  increased  rates  of  taxation  are  cause  for 
consternation.  But  to  us  It  is  cause  for  des- 
peration. We  pay  income  tax.  State  Income 
tax.  sales  tax,  property  tax,  special  assess- 
ments, excise  tax,  social  security  (hows  that 
for  a  misnomer) ,  gasoline  tax,  and  the  ad  in- 
finitum tax.  You  are  squeezing  blood  from 
turnips,  and  you've  been  very  fortunate  to 
get  what  you've  already  taken.  And  when 
you've  squeezed  us  dry,  please  don't  imagine 
in  your  wildest  dreams  that  those  who  are 
living  off  ADC  and  the  recipients  of  the  so- 
^lled  war  on  poverty  are  going  to  come 
the  rescue  of  the  Nation.  Rome  made  that 
fatal  mistake  almost  two  millennia  ago 

If  the  constant  upward  spiral  in  taxes  and 
the  cost  of  living  doesn't  only  come  to  a  rapid 
halt  but  turn  around  and  start  back  down- 
hill soon,  there  wUl  be  another  Boston  Tea 
Party.  But  this  one  will  be  in  Washington 
and  It  won't  be  tea  we'll  be  dunking  it 
will  be  President  Johnson  and  the  yea -say- 
ing Congressmen,  any  who  have  the  gall  to 
vote  yes  on  1  more  cent  of  texatlon.  I  don't 
fcnow  what  kind  of  a  game  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  playing,  but  It  looks  to  me 
like  Russian  roulette  with  all  but  one  cham- 
ber in  the  revolver  loaded.  You  are  voting 
the  majority  of  your  taxpayers  Into  the  poor- 
house.  You  might  call  it  a  war  on  responsi- 
bllity.  WeU,  I  think  I  might  have  ma<te  my- 
self clear  on  this  score,  and  I  shall  wait  for 
Congress  to  make  Itself  loud  and  clear  on 
the  same  score. 

Now.  how  are  you  going  to  reduce  taxes 
and  still  fight  a  war?    Well.  I  suppose  any 
good  housewife  can  give  you  the  answer  to 
that  one.    Our  family  has  less  than  S7  000  a 
year  to  raise  a  family  of  five  on.     And  we 
can't  Just  go  appropriate  more  anytime  we 
see  something  we  want  but  can't  afford      It 
is  called  making  a  choice.     And  there  are 
times  when  we  must  choose  to  leave  some- 
thing undone,  something  as  essential  as  fill- 
ings for  rotting  teeth,   because  the  money 
Just  isn't  there.    Our  own  good  family  doc- 
tor,   who   xmdercharges    us   if   anything    is 
going  unpaid  right  now  while  we  pay  about 
$23  a  month  in  social  security  so  someone 
else  can  supposedly  get  free  medical  service 
But  only  a  few  of  those  $23  will  ever  reach 
a  doctor.     The  rest  wlU  be  used  up  in  ad- 
ministration costs  and  graft.     So.  anyhow 
what  Congress  can  and  must  do  Is  start  trim- 
ming away  all  frills  like  the  space  program 
the  war  on  poverty,  trips  to  Vietnam   and 
other  places  by  Members  of  Congress.    Con- 
gressmen  could  start   by   taking   a   cut   in 
salary.    Certainly,  Justification  can  be  found 
for  all  of  these  expenditures.  Just  as  we  can 
find  plenty  of  Justification  for  our  buying 
a  car  that  runs,  new  shoes  for  our  kinder- 
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gartner,  a  badly  needed  new  suit  for  my 
husband.  But  tbe  money  is  not  there.  (The 
school  lunch  program  has  got  to  stay, 
though — removal  of  that  program  will  hurt 
the  children  most  of  all;  medicare  la  far  1«m. 
essential  than  that  Is.) 

The  second  Issue  Is  that  of  pornography. 
While  taxes  are  draining  this  Nation's 
strength  and  inltiatlTe.  the  flood  of  01th.  U 
doing  the  same  to  the  Nation's  moral  fiber. 
Help  had  better  come  on  this  score  soon.  If 
need  be,  let  us  have  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment with  teeth  In  it.  Tbe  question  to  be 
asked  on  this  issue  Is  whether  the  right  of 
Irresponsible  and  misled  people  to  print,  dis- 
tribute, and  read  filth  supercedes  the  right 
of  women  and  children  to  walk  out  unmo- 
lested and  for  the  sanctity  of  our  homes  to 
be  held  Inviolate.  To  which  segment  of  our 
society  Is  the  Oovemment  responsible:  the 
perverts  and  sadists  or  the  Innocent? 
Which? 

The  third  issue  Is  Vietnam.  My  husband 
and  I  wholeheartedly  support  our  being 
there,  as  long  as  freedom  is  tbe  end  result. 
Not  a  truce,  not  a  coalition  government.  But 
let's  quit  wavering.  I  believe  that  the  chief 
reason  several  governments  have  deposed 
pro-Communist  letulers  of  late  Is  our  taking 
a  poaitlMX  against  the  spread  of  the  Com- 
munist cancer  In  Vietnam.  It  lias  nothing 
to  do  with  phony  prestige  in  tbe  space  race. 
or  It  would  have  happened  long  ago.  But — 
and  this  is  a  big  "but " — let's  get  down  to 
bUBlneae  there.  Are  some  men  going  Into 
battle  In  tennis  shoes  in  Vietnam  In  areas 
where  the  Cong  have  covered  the  ground 
with  spikes?  Are  hundreds  of  British  and 
other  allied  ships  trading  with  Hanoi?  If 
so,  why?  Shouldn't  we  insist  that  It  stop, 
now?  And  if  they  refuse,  shouldn't  we  mine 
the  ports  of  North  Vietnam?  Shouldn't  we 
threaten  to  break  diplomatic  relations  with 
nations  who  are  supplying  our  enemies?  If 
every  measure  necessary  to  a  speedy  and 
complete  victory  there  Is  not  taken  soon.  I 
think  we  sbo\Ud  turn  from  exploration  of 
outer  space  to  the  study  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  ears  of  the  men  responsible  for 
our  policy  over  there. 

I  realise  the  tone  of  this  letter  Is  one  of 
anger.  The  anger  Is  not  directed  at  you  per- 
sonally, Mr.  BurroN.  because  I  feel  that  you 
probably  concur  In  what  I  have  said.  But 
I  would  like  some  action  taken  on  these 
problems  by  you  and  anyone  you  can  per- 
suade to  Join  you — not  Just  talk,  but  bills. 
I  hope  that  doesn't  seem  to  be  asking  too 
much^ln  light  of  all  our  Government  ha« 
been  asking  of  us.  I  don't  think  it  is. 

I  might  add  that  my  husband  and  I  ai« 
both  people  who  take  action  on  our  con- 
victions. We  rang  doorbells,  made  speeches, 
and  made  phone  calls,  wrote  letters — gen- 
erally stuck  our  necks  way  out — for  the  can- 
didates we  believed  in  during  the  last  na- 
tional election.  We  wUl  do  the  same  again. 
Sincerely. 


Biffcr   Fkrm   Exporft  Tliroagh   GoTers- 
■icBt-Iadaslry  Coopcratioa 

EaCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 


IN  THE  ROOSB  OF  BMFBMBESTKTIVZS 
Tuesday.  AprU  19, 196S 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
big  changes  In  American  a^culture  Is 
the  active  new  role  of  our  fanners  In 
export  markets. 

We  have  sold  our  farm  products  to  the 
world   for  many,  many  years — cotton. 


grains,  tobacco,  fruits,  mainly.  But  this 
selling  has  not  always  been  dcHie  in  a 
determined  and  organized  manner. 
What  our  own  people  could  not  eat,  wear, 
or  otherwise  use,  we  offered  to  the  world 
market.  Under  this  rather  relaxed  ap- 
proach, oiu-  agricultural  exports  were 
worthwhile  but  never  reached  the  ex- 
tremely high  volume  and  high  value  that 
we  have  attained  during  these  1960's. 

Today  we  have  an  aggressive  agricul- 
tural export  program  In  operation  that 
reaches  throughout  the  free  world.  It 
Is  a  program  with  a  wide  home  front 
for  it  is  backed  up  by  American  agricul- 
ture. American  business,  and  American 
government,  both  Federal  and  State.  It 
recognizes  that  dollars  earned  abroad  are 
as  important  as  dollars  earned  at  home. 
And  it  is  getting  things  done.  Oiur  agri- 
cultural exports  this  fiscal  year  will  total 
$6.5  billion  or  more,  by  far  the  largest 
in  our  history,  a  gain  of  45  percent  in 
just  5  years.  At  least  $4.8  billion  of  these 
exports  will  be  commercial  sales  that 
bring  back  dollars  to  the  United  States. 

Today,  for  the  first  time,  we  have  an 
export  promotion  program  that  rivals 
that  of  the  other  countries  that  compete 
with  us  in  the  world  market.  The  Danes 
have  long  been  known  for  their  exports 
of  bacon  and  eggs;  the  Dutch,  cheese: 
New  Zealand,  butter;  Australia,  wool; 
Brazil,  coffee;  and  so  forth.  For  years 
they  have  successfully  placed  their  prod- 
ucts before  consumers  through  world- 
wide advertising  and  prcnnotion  cam- 
ptdgns.  Now  we  are  doing  this  too.  and 
doing  It  well  as  our  climbing  export 
statistics  show. 

One  of  the  chief  vehicles  being  used  in 
this  campaign  Is  the  foreign  market  de- 
velopment program  sponsored  by  the  TJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  carried 
out  by  private  business  and  agricultural 
organizations  through  Joint  Qovem- 
ment-lndustry  financing. 

This  program  was  authorized  when 
sectl<m  104(a)  of  Public  Law  480  placed 
market  development  first  among  the  uses 
to  be  made  of  foreign  currency  acquired 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  Congress  has  since  gone 
further  and  specified  that  not  less  than 
5  percent  of  these  currencies  be  reserved 
for  market  development  and  that  at  least 
2  percent  of  them  must  be  convertible 
into  hard  currencies  for  use  in  countries 
where  the  best  dollar  markets  lie. 

In  the  past  few  years,  this  program  has 
risen  to  a  peak  of  accomplishment. 

It  now  involves  some  45  private  trade 
associations,  working  in  70  countries,  op- 
erating about  50  overseas  offices,  and 
contributing  nearly  $6  million  a  year  in 
the  form  of  cash  and  supervisory  services. 
Most  of  these  associations  are  nation- 
wide in  scope  and  are  organized  on  a 
commodity  basis.  Many  were  formed 
speclflclally  to  take  part  in  this  program. 
They  do  no  actual  trading;  their  Job  is 
to  do  promotional  work  on  behalf  of  their 
members,  who  may  be  producers,  proces- 
sors, traders,  or  in  some  cases,  al)  three. 
This  has  proved  to  be  a  highly  effective 
combination  of  public  and  private  tal- 
ents. It  has  been  a  major  factor  in  mak- 
ing Japan  our  No.  1  agricultural  custom- 
er and  developing  soybeans,  feed  grains, 
said  wheat  Into  billion  dollar  a  year  ex- 


port commodities.  It  hais  been  respon- 
sible for  specific  export  achievements, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  U.S.  rice  into 
Western  Euroiy  and  South  Africa;  the 
introduction  of  U.S.  frozen  poultry  into 
Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries;  the 
promotion  of  soybean  oil  in  Spain,  now 
our  leading  cash  customer  for  that  prod- 
uct; the  use  of  UJS.  turkey  to  supplement 
scarce  veal  supplies  in  Italy ;  the  develop- 
ment of  a  quality  emblem  for  U.S.  exirort 
poultry;  a  sharp  rise  in  exports  of  U.S. 
dairy  breeding  cattle;  and  many  others. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  government  and  in- 
dustry pull  together  to  achieve  a  common 
goal. 


Vested  Interests  b  Porerty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  n.LiNOi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  Irrefutable  evidence  of  the  massive  and  ; 
costly  failure  of  the  mlsljU>eled  war  on 
poverty.  The  Chicago  Tribime,  In  a 
timely,  practical  editorial  on  Saturday, 
April  16.  pointed  out  some  of  the  obvious 
questionable  and  costly  developments 
in  this  area.  , 

Vestxd  iNTraESTS  m  Povebtt 

The  politically  pleasing  thing  often  back- 
fires. So  Sargent  Siirlver.  commander  of  the 
"war  on  poverty,"  learned  to  his  chagrin  at 
a  Washington  "poor  people's  convention" 
Thursday.  Mr.  Shrlver  was  shouted  down 
in  his  attempt  at  a  speech  and  the  meeting 
of  what  was  called  the  People's  Crusade 
Against  Poverty  disintegrated  In  anger  and 
chaos. 

The  dissidents'  complaint  was  that  huge 
wads  of  Federal  money,  taken  from  produc- 
tive taxpayers,  was  not  filtering  down  to  the 
poor.  A  woman  from  the  Watts  district  ct 
Los  Angeles,  where  Negro  rioters  last  August 
looted  and  burned  for  0  days,  causing  U 
deaths  and  ^00  million  In  property  damage, 
assailed  Shrlver  bitterly. 

"When  all  this  poverty  money  Is  spent," 
she  cried,  "the  rich  man  is  going  to  be  richer 
and  Im  stUl  going  to  be  receiving  a  welfare 
check."  A  Washington  settlement  worker 
demanded,  "Tell  us  where  the  poor  are  being 
helped." 

Other  dlsgrunted  elements  had  their  say. 
A  delegation  of  Mississippi  "freedom  Demo- 
crats" was  on  hand  to  assert  its  claims  to 
party  control  In  the  State.  The  war  in  Viet- 
nam was  denounced  by  a  Chicago  dropout 
from  the  public  schools  who  said  it  was  un- 
fair; for  "young  black  men  to  go  to  war  and 
fight  for  something  they've  never  had." 

The  Johnson  administration  embarked  on 
the  poverty  war  as  a  means  of  political  ex- 
ploitation of  Inchoate  resentments.  Tlie 
program  was  Initiated  In  the  fiscal  year  196S 
with  an  appropriation  of  703  million,  but 
only  211  million  could  be  spent.  The  appro- 
priation for  the  current  year  Is  1  billion  434 
million,  of  which  1  billion  310  million  Is 
expected  to  be  spent.  Appropriations  re- 
quested for  tbe  coming  fiscal  year  are  1^ 
billion.  Projections  are  that  appropriations 
wlU  rise  to  3.4  bUllon  In  1070. 

As  In  all  such  ventures,  bureaucracies  are 
soon  created  and  vested  Interests  material- 
ize. Shrlver's  own  bureaucracy  has  the  high- 
est proportion  of  administrators  earning 
more  than  $10,000  a  year  than  any  depart- 
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ment  of  Government.  The  Chicago  opera- 
tion already  is  consuming  almost  40  percent 
of  Its  funds  In  salaries. 

Along  with  these  political  hierarchies  there 
exist  parallel  bureaucracies  of  professional 
civil  rights  militants  professing  to  "repre- 
sent" and  "speak  for"  minorities  In  the  cities 
and  States.  These  composed  a  large  percent- 
age of  Shrlver's  Washington  congress  of  1,000 
delegates.  The  assimiptlon  of  these  people 
is  that.  Inasmuch  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  declared  Itself  responsible  for  alleviat- 
ing the  economic  status  of  those  who  lag 
behind,  the  returns  should  be  more  appre- 
ciable and  more  tempting. 

Thus  the  lady  from  Watts  declares  herself 
dissatisfied  with  collecting  the  same  old  wel- 
fare check.  She  apparently  expects  the  tax- 
payers to  do  much  more  handsomely  by  her. 
If  the  poverty  money  Is  around,  why  Isn't 
she  getting  a  bigger  cut  of  It? 

The  attitude  suggests  what  is  basically 
wrong  with  the  Johnson  administration's 
"war."  It  doesn't  encourage  incentives,  self- 
help,  or  a  search  for  employment.  It  runs 
on  the  assumption  that  those  who  are  poor 
now  will  always  be  poor,  and  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  Is  to  place  them  on  a  better 
dole. 

So  the  problem  will  never  be  licked.  Like 
forelg^n  aid.  the  p>overty  war,  once  the  poli- 
ticians have  embarked  upon  It.  will  be  never 
ending  and  It  wUl  satisfy  no  one.  A  lot  of 
foreign  nations  on  American  handouts  are 
envious  of  those  which  get  a  bigger  slice. 
So  It  will  be  with  the  war  on  poverty.  Its 
principal  products  wiU  be  self-pity  and 
bellyaching. 
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We  Want  To  Pay  Oar  Own  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHTTSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 

Massachusetts  we  mark  Patriots'  Day 

the  commemoration  of  the  events  that 
marked  the  opening  of  our  War  of  In- 
dependence in  1775.  Underlying  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  this  day  are  the 
concepts  and  principles  that  ennobled 
the  men  who  took  up  arms  In  defense  of 
liberty, 

A  Uttle  knuwn  story  about  the  Con- 
cord Minutemen  in  1775  recently  came  to 
light.  The  clandestine  Massachusetts 
Legislature  in  1774  voted  to  have  the 
rosters  of  the  militia  companies  sub- 
mitted so  that  the  men  could  be  paid  for 
their  time.  The  Concord  list  was  never 
submitted — the  members  of  the  militia 
were  determined  to  pay  for  the  defense 
of  their  own  homes. 

The  moral  of  this  story  has  relevance 
today  when,  as  a  recent  editorial  m  the 
Lowell  Sun  pointed  out: 

Too  many  Americans  today  rely  on  others 

•  •  to  provide  what  to  the  minutemen  of 
1776  would  have  seemed  unbearable. 

This  editorial,  which  appeared  on 
April  3,  captures  the  spirit  of  Patriots' 
Day  and  I  Include  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record: 

We  Want  To  Pat  Ov%  Own  Wat 

On  Aprtl  10.  1775,  a  smaU  group  of  farm- 
ers, artisans,  and  merchants  assembled  at 


the  top  of  Buttricks"  hiU  In  Concord.  Mass., 
and  looked  down  at  the  British  patrol  assem- 
bled at  the  Old  North  Bridge. 

One  wonders  at  the  thoughts  which  went 
through  the  minds  of  these  "minutemen." 
Although  there  had  been  blood  shed  at  Lex- 
ington earlier  in  the  morning,  there  was  no 
knowledge  of  this  fact  then  available  to 
the  men  assembled  on  the  heights. 

They  could  as  easily  have  stayed  there  and 
watched  as  the  British  soldiers  ransacked 
the  town  and  departed  for  Boston,  without 
firing  a  shot  or  putting  themselves  in 
Jeopardy. 

The  spark  that  made  up  their  minds  was 
the  sight  of  smoke  rising  from  the  town 
below. 

Someone  asked,  "Will  we  let  them  burn 
our  homes?" 

Actually,  the  smoke  was  from  piles  of 
burning  stores  and  equipment,  taken  from 
homes  by  the  BrtUsh  and  heaped  in  the 
street  in  Concord  Center,  then  put  to  the 
torch. 

But  It  was  to  protect  their  homes  that 
the  minutemen  left  their  safe  retreat  on 
the  hillside,  and  marched  down  to  do  battle. 
These  men  were  not  heroes.  They  were 
common  people  who,  untU  that  day,  had 
gone  about  their  ordered  lives  without  much 
thought  to  anything  other  than  earning  their 
dally  bread.  Circumstances  forced  this  bat- 
tle upon  them,  and  as  these  men  of  Concord 
wound  down  the  hillside  and  crossed  the 
causeway  leading  to  the  bridge,  they  marched 
into  immortality. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  years  have 
passed  since  that  fateful  beginning  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  Much  water  has  passed 
under  the  Concord  Bridge.  However,  the 
philosophy  of  life  and  freedom  expressed  so 
well  by  those  minutemen  of  1775,  Is  stUl  an 
ideal  we  would  do  well  to  emtUate. 

Recently,  when  the  Concord  minutemen 
of  modern  times  were  trying  to  amass  in- 
formation on  their  ancestors  of  1775,  they 
were  astounded  to  find  that  rosters  of  the 
Concord  minutemen  companies  which 
fought  at  the  bridge  coiUd  not  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  last  stop  was  the  State  archives  in 
Boston,  where  a  startling  fact  was  learned. 
It  seems  that  the  clandestine  legislature 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colonies,  meeting 
In  Concord  In  1774.  voted  that  each  com- 
munity should  establUh,  in  addition  to  Its 
militia  units,  a  company  of  men  who  should 
be  ready  to  do  battle  on  a  minute's  notice, 
in  case  of  any  trouble  with  the  British  troops. 
The  separate  companies  were  formed 
mainly  because  the  legislators  could  not  be 
certain,  if  trouble  came,  that  all  members 
of  the  militia  companies  would  support  the 
colonists'  cause,  or  If  some  of  them  might 
not  remain  loyal  to  the  Crown. 

In  effect,  when  the  trouble  did  start,  the 
miUtla  joined  the  fray  virtually  intact. 

The  point  Is,  however,  that  the  legislature 
agreed  that  rosters  of  the  minute  companies 
should  be  submitted  so  that  the  men  could 
be  paid  for  their  drUl  time. 

The  rosters  of  the  Concord  men.  It  was 
found,  were  not  so  submitted  because  the 
Concord  men  agreed  they  would  pay  their 
own  way.  They  would  accept  no  money  for 
protecting  their  own  homes. 

This  was  a  foundation  they  left  for  future 
generations,  a  philosophy  which  should  be 
as  true  today  as   It  was  then. 

Too  many  Americans  today  rely  on  others, 
their  city.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
In  particular,  to  provide  what  to  the  minute- 
men of  1775  would  have  seemed  unbearable. 
It  was  this  dependence  upon  ones  own 
Initiative  and  ability  that  founded  this 
country  and  made  It  great.  It  U  the  loss  of 
this  philosophy  which  Is  draining  the 
strength  from  this  Nation  today  and  weak- 
ening Its  greatness. 


Toatb  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  " 


or 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ', 

Tuesday,  AprQ  19, 1966 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  as  a  constituent  in  my 
Mirmeapolis  district  a  wise  and  com- 
passionate woman  named  Dr.  Glsela 
Konopka.  Dr.  Konopka  is  a  professor 
of  social  work  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. Her  academic  credentials  are 
impeccable.  But  her  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience go  far  beyond  the  academic 
world  and  far  beyond  the  university  she 
has  served  so  well  since  1947. 

Dr.  Konopka  was  bom  in  Germany. 
She  was  a  yoimg  woman  when  the  Nazis 
took  over.  With  great  bravery,  she  re- 
sisted the  Nazis.  She  saw  with  her  own 
eyes  the  erosion  of  basic  freedoms  that 
we  take  for  granted  in  the  United  States. 
In  1941  she  fled  Europe  for  this  coimtry, 
and  in  1944  she  became  a  citizen. 

Continuing  the  education  that  she  had 
started  in  Germany,  Dr.  Konopka  earned 
her  master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  in  1943  and  her  doctorate  at 
Columbia  University  In  1957. 

Among  her  international  academic  ac- 
complishments— and  they  have  helped 
win  her  a  place  m  "Who's  Who"— she 
has  been  a  lecturer  or  consultant  in 
Germany,  Holland.  Canada,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  West  Indies,  Israel,  Italy,  and  Greece. 
Several  of  her  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese,  German,  Italian, 
and  Dutch. 

In  recognition  of  this  distinguished 
career,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Social  Woit  named  Dr. 
Konopka  its  outstanding  alumna  in  1960. 
In  1963-64  she  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Associatloln  of  Orthopsychi- 
atry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  month  Dr. 
Konopka  presented  an  eloquent  paper  on 
"Youth  and  Freedom"  at  the  Minnesota 
Governor's  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth.  Her  eloquence  was  forged  in  the 
fire  of  personal  experience.  The  paper 
contains  a  valuable  message  for  all  of  us. 
For  that  reason  I  submit  it  for  the 
Record: 

ToDTH   AND  Freedom 

An  angry  face  looked  at  me  across  a  table 
during  a  discussion  a  few  years  ago  in  Bwlin. 
"You  talk  about  freedom.  What  is  It?  It  Is 
Just  an  empty  word.  It  is  not  something 
tangible.  People  need  food— not  all  that  talk 
about  freedom."  Yes,  people  do  need  bread, 
the  basis  for  life,  and  a  hungry  person  can- 
not think  well— but  is  freedom  really  an 
empty  word?  You  hardly  appreciate  It  when 
It  Is  there—it  Is  something  like  the  air  w» 
breathe.  We  take  it  for  granted,  but  when 
it  is  cut  off,  we  choke.  This  went  through 
my  mind  when  those  words  were  spoken.  I 
decided  to  share  with  the  angry  cynic  two  ex- 
periences when  freedom  was  taken  away,  and 
I  will  also  share  them  vrtth  you. 

It  was  a  cold  winter  night,  about  30  years 
ago.  when  the  Nazis  were  m  power  in  Ger- 
many. The  beU  rang  at  2  ajn.  in  my  apart- 
ment, and  I  knew  It  was  the  Gestapo.  When 
the  landlady  opened  the  door,  the  heavy  boou 
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came  quickly.  The  three  young  Gestapo  men 
shouted  insults  at  me  and  made  me  get  out 
of  bed  in  front  of  them,  watching  with  their 
greedy,  cruel  eyes  while  I  got  dressed.  They 
mnsacked  the  Uttle  room.  They  rtpped  ap«ut 
tb«  clothing  to  see  if  anything  was  hidden 
tn  It.  My  beloved  books  were  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  the  covers  torn  oS.  When  I  asked 
what  this  was  all  about,  the  answer  was  deri- 
sive laughter.  Finally.  I  was  dressed.  One 
of  the  Ocstapo  men  said,  "Oet  you  coat,  you 
are  going  with  us."  I  begged  to  b«  allowed 
to  write  a  Uttle  not«  to  my  mother,  who  was 
alone  in  another  city,  but  they  laughed  and 
refused. 

Many  things  happened  that  night.  Includ- 
ing being  put  In  a  wooden  contraption  like 
a  standing  coffin — no  windows,  completely 
dark,  and  locked.  After  a  night  of  questions 
and  threaU.  after  hearing  others  being 
beaten  and  chained.  I  was  left  In  this  locked 
box  In  a  tortuous  position.  I  felt  cut  off 
from  every  human  contact.  There  were 
others  who  had  been  brought  In  and  went 
through  the  same.  What  was  our  crime? 
We  had  met  with  others  to  think  thro\igh  the 
rise  of  the  Nazis,  we  had  dared  to  get  to- 
gether. Think  of  this  while  you  sit  here  to- 
gether, several  hundred  people,  youth  and 
adult  together,  allowed  to  meet  freely,  to  ex- 
change Ideas,  to  speak  up.  to  agree  or  dissent. 
I  oooatder  this  freedom  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious rights  which  must  not  be  lost. 

And  now  to  the  second  experience,  which 
I  want  to  share  with  you  because  It  involved 
directly  a  young  person.  It  occurred  before 
I  was  arrested.  A  18-year-oid  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  friend  of  mine,  came  to  see 
me  late  one  evening.  Her  face  was  swollen 
frocn  tears,  her  hands  trembled.  "I 
watched,"  she  said,  "nobody  followed  me 
here.  I  had  to  come.  You  must  tell  me 
what  to  do.  Today  tn  school  I  refused  to 
say,  'Hell  Hitler.'  (Hall  Hitler)  because  I 
dont  think  one  should  say  'Hall'  to  any 
bunian  being.  The  teacher  made  me  pass  by 
hie  desk  over  and  over,  at  least  a  hundred 
times.  If  not  more,  trying  to  force  me  to  say 
those  words.  I  dldnt  do  It,  but  I  finally 
broke  down.  He  laughed  at  me  and  pointed 
me  out  to  the  whole  class  and  threatened  to 
have  my  parents  arrested  the  next  time. 
What  can  I  do?"  The  hideous  responsibility 
for  the  life  and  death  of  her  family  was 
placed  upon  a  14-year-old  Just  because  she 
wanted  to  follow  her  conscience. 

Only  If  you  really  feel  what  absence  of 
freedom  does,  do  you  begin  to  understand 
what  a  precious  gift  It  Is.  You  realise  then, 
that  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Incorporates  a  great  Ideal  and  a  great 
responsibility.  Since  most  ot  you  have  grown 
up  with  It,  have  read  It  In  school.  It  often 
has  Uttle  meaning  to  you — It  Is  Jxut  words. 
Mow — ^wlth  these  two  pictures  In  mind,  listen 
to  only  two  articles  and  feel  the  elation  that 
I  felt  when  I  became  conscious  of  the  laws 
of  this  country.     Here  they  are: 

"Article  I.  Congress  shaU  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press:  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to 
assemble,  and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

"Article  rv.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be 
sec\ire  In  their  persons,  bouses,  papers,  and 
eSeets.  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
■etsuree.  aball  not  be  violated,  and  no  War- 
rants shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable  cause, 
supported  by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  par- 
ticularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised." 

By  knowing,  by  really  understanding  those 
rights,  you  may  be  able  to  anewer  the  harsh 
chaUenger  who  considers  freedom  unim- 
portant. 

Bow  do  freedoms  get  lost?  Bow  was  It 
jMsslble  that  something  like  Nasi  Germany 


and  the  many  other  forms  of  dictatorships 
were  accepted  and  still  are  accepted?  Those 
who  followed  such  attitudes  as  were  exempli- 
fied In  ni'r^'^n  did  not  always  want  the  ex- 
cess, the  cruelty.  Some  let  It  happen  simply 
because  freedom  had  no  personal  value  to 
them.  Their  life  could  continue  In  easy  com- 
fort. What  should  they  care  about  others? 
It  Is  easy  to  close  one's  eyes  and  to  d\ill  one's 
conscience.  An  acquaintance  of  mine  was 
the  director  of  a  large  youth  hostelling  sys- 
tem In  Germany.  He  abhorred  what  the 
Nazis  stood  for — yet  he  had  a  well-paying  Job 
and  a  nice  family.  First,  he  felt  he  could 
not  expose  his  family  to  sanctions.  Then  he 
began  to  rationalize  the  deceit:  "The  Nazis 
are  not  really  so  bad."  He  did  not  want  to 
hear  about  atrocities.  He  denied  them. 
More  and  more,  he  began  to  defend  the  Nazi 
Ideology.  First,  he  felt  uncomfortable,  but 
then  he  got  used  to  his  now  increasingly 
dulled  conscience.  He  began  to  do  what 
others  did  too.  He  divided  people  Into 
classes:  those  who  deserved  freedom,  and 
those  who  did  not  deserve  It.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  some  of  us  also  do  this  today  and 
In  this  country. 

Some  deny  people  freedom  and  thus  violate 
their  Inherent  dignity.  They  think  of  them, 
and  treat  them,  as  Inferior  because  of  race 
or  economic  circumstances.  I  think  here 
not  only  of  the  serious  violation  of  human 
rights  of  some  of  our  minority  groups.  We 
must  also  remind  ourselves  of  our  attitudes 
and  treatment  of  people  who  are  financially 
dependent,  like  those  on  relief,  and  especi- 
ally of  those  who  are  the  most  dependent — of 
those  In  our  institutions:  The  dependent, 
and  unhappy  children  and  youth,  the  men 
and  women  In  our  prisons,  the  mentally  de- 
ficient, and  the  mentally  111.  Do  we  reaUy 
consider  them  as  worthy  human  beings,  or 
do  they  become  second  rate  creatures  to  us? 
Do  all  of  us  heed  Abraham  Lincoln's  warn- 
ing? "When  you  begin  qualifying  freedom, 
watch  out  for  the  consequences  to  you." 

With  the  loss  of  freedom  In  public  life, 
fear  becomes  a  major  force.  Fear  prevents 
people  from  expressing  their  opinions;  It 
breeds  suspicion  and  breaks  down  their  rela- 
tionships with  one  another.  And  this,  again, 
blocks  any  acquisition  of  knowledge,  because 
knowledge  may  be  dangerous.  Knowledge 
may  wake  the  sleeping  conscience.  Fear  lulls 
the  conscience.  It  prevents  human  being 
from  seeing  those  things  which  are  uncom- 
fortable and  which  might  demand  action 
from  them.  This  Is  a  constant  danger,  even 
in  a  society  which  basically  tries  to  safe- 
guard llberUes.  I  think,  for  Instance,  of  the 
strong  separation  we  find  today  In  housing 
along  racial  and  economic  lines. 

If  the  Botxs  and  daughters  of  professional 
people  grow  up  without  ever  really  getting 
to  know  sons  and  daughters  of  working  men. 
or  ADC  mothers;  If  the  Caucasian  youngster 
never  plays  with  the  child  of  another  race,  his 
conscience  about  the  need  for  change  In 
the  Uves  of  others  may  become  duUed  and 
he  may  easily  push  away  any  unpleasant 
responsll>lllty.  With  this  sleepy  comfort 
comes  an  oblivion  to  any  threat  to  a  free 
society. 

People  sometimes  think  that  they  will 
recognize  tryanny  easily,  that  they  always 
know  when  freedom  la  taken  away  from 
them.  It  comes  from  an  unreal  picture  of 
the  rise  of  dlctatorahlpa  foetered  by  movies 
and  fiction.  We  must  know  that  the  dictator 
rarely  plays  the  game  with  his  cards  on  the 
table,  he  rarely  uees  repressive  measures  Im- 
mediately. He  moves  in  with  the  deceiving 
melody  at  procnlaee,  generalities,  and  cliches. 
He  talks  of  Ideals  which  sound  Uke  those 
of  a  free  country.  He  speaks  of  patriotism, 
■acrtflce,  nation. 

Yet  he  can  be  recognized:  Let  me  Ulurs- 
trate:  He  does  not  allow  rational  thinking  or 
dissent.  He  accomplishes  this  by  exhorta- 
Uon,   by  the  hoop-la  of  mass  rallies,  and. 


especially,  by  making  anyone  who  thinks  dif- 
ferently feel  that  be  Is  "bad,"  not  Just  some- 
tKXly  with  a  different  opinion.  The  terror 
and  the  actual  Intimidation  usually  come 
later. 

He  finds  some  scapegoat  against  whom  he 
turns  those  he  wants  to  follow  him.  like 
"the  Jews,"  or  "the  Catholics."  or  "the 
Negro,"  or  "the  capitalist." 

He  comes  as  a  demagog.  One  of  the 
great  tasks  of  people  in  a  free  country  Is  to 
learn,  first,  to  weigh  arguments,  to  get  the 
facts  on  all  Issues,  and  then  to  make  Judg- 
ments, and  second,  to  refuse  to  follow  decep- 
tive arguments  and  facile,  generalized  slo- 
gans. We  want  enthusiasm  In  our  youth 
for  the  basic  value  system  of  our  country. 
But  we  can  achieve  this  only  If  we,  adults 
and  young  people  together,  constantly  and 
rationally  examine  this  system  and  the  new 
Ideas  and  thoughts  which  Inexorably  flood 
in  upon  us.  Only  then  can  we  honestly  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  and  work  to  Improve  what 
needs  change.  No  one  nation,  people  or  race, 
has  the  "true"  and  "perfect"  way  of  life. 
There  is  no  "perfect"  country  or  "perfect" 
nation.  Thla  Nation,  for  Instance,  has  some 
extraordinary  achievements,  and  It  certainly 
has,  also.  Its  dark  comers  and  Its  unfinished 
business.  One  of  Its  great  accomplishments 
Is  Its  unity  In  spite  of  the  wide  variety  of 
nationality  background  and  religious  belief 
In  Its  population. 

The  struggle  for  integration  among  all 
these  diverse  groups  has  been  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  this  country.  Unity — 
and  respect  for  differences  were  not  easily 
achieved — and  It  Is  not  perfect  yet.  You  may 
remember  that  not  so  long  ago  It  was  still  a 
question  whether  a  Catholic  could  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Freedom  of  expression  of  thought,  and 
courageous  responslbiUty  In  the  use  of  this 
freedom,  hae  helped  to  diminish  such  preju- 
dices. 

Yet,  the  problem  of  total  acceptance  of 
every  human  being  as  of  equal  worth  in  our 
country  Is  by  no  means  solved.  The  pream- 
ble of  the  Constitution  was  written  almost 
200  years  ago.  It  Included  as  a  goal  for  this 
country,  "to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  know 
that  the  American  Negro  and  the  American 
Indian  have  not  yet  reaped  the  "blessings  of 
Uberty."  While  we  can  be  proud  of  many 
achievements  and  the  efforts  made  to  secure 
them,  we  miut  continue  to  use  the  privilege 
of  our  freedom  to  achieve  Uberty  for  all — all 
of  us  together,  young  and  old,  and  all  racial 
groups  together,  not  one  against  another. 

Until  now,  I  have  spoken  about  freedom 
and  responslbiUty  In  public  Ufe.  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  use  of  freedom  tn 
our  own  personal  life.  They  are  both  closely 
related.  I  am  glad  that  I  can  speak  today 
to  adults  and  young  people,  to  boys  and 
girls  who,  m  some  capacity,  wUl  carry  the 
heavy  r^pwnslblUty  for  the  raising  of  a  new 
generation.  We  must  all  remember  that  It  Is 
In  chUdhood  that  the  human  being  develops 
very  Important  attitudes.  If  we  can  help 
a  child  to  grow  up  with  trust  In  the  adult, 
and  yet  help  this  child  to  learn  that  It  U 
Important  to  question  his  own  and  other 
people's  thinking,  we  will  raise  truly  free 
human  beings.  People  who  simply  throw 
overboard  all  traditions  and  values  because 
they  have  to  rebel  are  not  reaUy  free.  Those 
who  conform  only,  may  be  lees  trouble  for 
the  older  generation,  but  they  are  not  free 
either.  If  we  can  raise  children  who  keep 
alive  a  spirit  of  Inquiry,  the  wondrous.  "Why," 
which  the  young  child  asks  so  often,  we  will 
have  a  new,  aUve,  and  creative  generation. 
To  you  young  people  with  us  today  I  would 
like  to  say:  you  are  at  the  age  where  you 
may  either  angrily  rebel  or  meekly  conform. 
A  day  Uke  today  may  help  you  to  accept  the 
beautiful  freedom  of  being  an  Individual, 
and  yet  being  responsible  to  and  for  others. 
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This  may  go  deeply  Into  your  personal  Ufe. 
Your  freedom  today  Includes  the  privilege 
and  the  task  of  making  many  and  difficult 
choices;  the  need  to  decide  on  a  career;  the 
decision  about  political  action  for  both  girls 
and  boys;   the  choice  of  marriage  partnMv 
and   friends.     Some  adults  regret  the  free- 
dom our  young  people  have  to  get  together 
eajsUy;  to  go  to  school  together,  to  have  par- 
ties together.     They  would  like  to  return  to 
the  "good  old  days,"  when  the  girl  stayed  at 
home  until  she  was  ready  for  marriage.     I 
think,  again,  that  all  of  us  should  accept  this 
newly  won  freedom  of  women,  and  of  inter- 
action between  boys  and  girls,  as  part  of  our 
maturing  as  a  free  society.     It  will  bring  a 
great  enrichment  of  Ufe  to  all  of  us  If  this 
freedc»n  la  accepted,  Uke  all  others,  as  both 
opportunity  and  a  responsibility.     Freedom 
always  makes  harder  demands  than  does  a 
social  condition  with   outside  rigid  limita- 
tions.     When    young    people    were    sharply 
separated  and  had  to  follow  only  someone 
else's  precept  In  everything.  Including  their 
personal   conduct,   little   reeponsibUlty   was 
demanded  of  them.      Now,  this  new  freedom 
demands   that   they  take  responsibility   for 
what  they  do,  including  the  difficult  task  of 
handling  the  strong  emotions  which  rise  in 
adolescence.     Adults   can   and  should  help, 
but  the  young  person  will  have  to  learn  to 
make  relationships  between  boys  and  girls 
part  of  his  conscious  philosophy  of  Ufe — a 
philosophy  which  Incluoes  concern  for  an- 
other human  being.    Freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  mean  that  one  simply  can 
be  driven,  can  foUow  one's  own  instincts. 
It  does  mean  considered  concern  for  each 
partner's  feelings,  for  each  one's  goals  In  life. 
The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  freedom,  then. 
Is.  Inevitably,  responslbiUty.    Responsibility, 
whether  tn  public  or  In  personal  life,  always 
means  that  one  has  to  make  choices.     And 
choices  need  to  be  made  rationally,  not  Just 
because    of    what    one    happens    to    want. 
"Making  choices"  Is  not  a  thoughtless  guess- 
ing game.    But  we  understand  that  mistakes 
win    be   made.     The   human   being   has   to 
make  mistakes  to  learn.    Only  the  righteous 
and  the  fanatic  believe  that  there  Is  only 
one    answer    to    problems,    and    everybody 
must  know  It.    Only  the  bigot  believes  that 
one  never  makes  mistakes,  nor  should  one 
make    mistakes.      Eleanor    Roosevelt    once 
said: 

"The  tragedy  of  our  times  la  that  our 
young  people  are  being  taught  that  they 
must  never  make  a  mistake — that  to  make  a 
mistake  Is  unforgivable.  All  great  men 
have  made  mistakes.  If  you  are  afraid  of 
making  a  mistake,  then  it  means  you  will 
stop  functioning." 

Errors  are  part  of  learning.  We  have  to 
stop  castigaUng  ourselves  for  making  mis- 
takes, and  we  must  especially  stop  looking 
down  on  others  when  they  make  mistakes. 
The  young  person  who  always  does  "the 
right  thing"  may  not  he,  always,  the  one 
who  makee  the  greatest  contribution  to  our 
society.  All  any  of  us  can  do  Is  to  be  aware 
of  the  importance  of  making  choices,  and 
try  to  make  them  as  thoughtfully  and  Intel- 
ligently as  we  can.  A  free  Individual  Is  not 
a  rigid,  but  a  disciplined  person.  And  I 
mean  here  by  "discipline,"  not  the  negaUon 
of  warmth,  but  a  head  which  works  together 
with  a  passionate  heart. 

A  free  government,  then,  is  not  a  harsh 
one.  but  it  Is  a  hard  form  erf  government. 
Such  government  depends  on  each  one  of 
Its  ciuzens.  It  can  provide  freedom  only  If 
each  person  shoulders  responslbiUty,  par- 
ticipates, and  finds  tlie  courage  to  speak  up. 
A  free  society  can  never  allow  us  to  be  com- 
placent. It  means  for  each  one  of  us  to 
"stick  our  necks  out,"  and  to  stand  up  for 
our  convtcUons.  And  there  will  not  always 
be  a  hero's  reward  for  this.  It  frequenUy 
Includes  defeat  and  almost  always  deep  hurt 
and  loneliness. 

Yet  this  kind  of  society  also  rewards  us 
with  some  of  the  greatest  satisfactions:   an 


opportunity  to  develop   vrhat  we  think  we 
can  be.  and  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
our  NaUon,  and  perhaps  the  world.  In  a  truly 
significant  way,  as  a  person  with  dignity.    I 
think  that  one  of  our  problems  today  Is  that 
youth  often  feels  that  this  kind  of  sigiUflcant 
parUclpatlon  Is  not  sufflclenUy  allowed,  that 
the  prolongaUon  of  education  and  the  Na- 
tions prosperity  have  somehow  robbed  them 
of  their  standing  as  valuable  members  of  our 
society.     A   very  conscious  effort  has   to  be 
made  by  adults  and  youth  together  to  ac- 
cept  each   other  as   equal   partners   In  the 
building    of    society.      Prosperity    hae    not 
solved   all   our   problems:    longer   education 
need  not  spell  total  dependency.    Here,  again, 
I  plead  for  a  moving  away  from  mutual  re- 
crimination, from  pitUng  "generation  against 
generation"  from  the  emotional  stereotyped 
shouting,  and  for  a  move  into  acceptance  of 
common  tasks  with  respect  for  possible  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  the  capacity  for  ra- 
tional   thinking   and    eventual    action.      On 
almost  any  Issue  In  our  country  and  tn  the 
world,  adults  a'nd  young  people  could  get  to- 
gether  In   small   discussion   groups,   try   to 
ferret   out,    through   cooperative   effort,   the 
often   obscure  and  not  easily  to  be   found 
facts,    set   them   down   and   determine  how 
they  should  be  evaluated.    I  certainly  do  not 
think   that  this   will   always   give  an   Inte- 
grated  result.     I  am  equally  sxire,  though, 
that  the  lines  will  not  be  drawn,  always  one 
generation  against  another.    The  differences 
will  be,  not  the  results  of  the  spouttng  of 
emotional  demagogs,  but  of  people  who  use 
their  liberty  to  think. 

Once  more,  I  am  turning  predominantly  to 
the  young  people  among  us,  but  I  hope  aU 
of  us  will  hear  It  too: 

Your  tie  with  freedom  cannot  be  the 
promise  of  constant  happiness.  Your  tie 
with  freedom  can  give  the  promise  of  inner 
dignity. 

Your  tie  with  freedom  makes  you.  as  young 
people,  a  significant  part  of  the  total  society. 
You  are  not  bystanders,  and  you  do  not  have 
,to  wait  in  the  wings  untU  you  are  finally 
called  upon  to  act.  You  can  do  It  now. 
There  is  knowledge  to  gain  and  there  are 
values  to  form  through  honest  thinking  and 
discussions.  There  are  tangible  community 
services  to  perform. 

Your  tie  with  freedom  asks  for  courage  to 
raise  thoughtful  questions  but  not  foUow  a 
demogog  or  a  mob. 

Your  tie  with  freedom  demands  an  alert 
conscience,  which  makes  you  part  erf  the 
struggle  for  better  human  relaUons. 

Your  tie  with  freedom  demands  of  you  a 
wide  and  open  look  into  the  world,  as  weU 
as  responsibUlty  for  your  own  community. 

The  words  over  the  Supreme  Cotirt  Build- 
ing In  Washington  say,  "The  price  of  llb«i;y 
is  eternal  vigilance. 

"Eternal  means  that  It  wlU  never  end. 
Every  generation  wUl  have  to  continue  this 
vigilance;  your  turn  Is  now.    Freedom  is  not 

a  gift — it  Is  an  exhllerating  task.    Take  It 

with  both  hands. 


L.BJ.:  The  Great  Pitchman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or    NKW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  Kma  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rbcord,  I  wish  to  Insert  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  April  15  edition  of 
th«  Plattsburgh  Press-Republican  news- 
Vaper,  Plattsburgh,  N.Y.    I  believe  the 
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editorial  reflects  the  feeling  of  many  of 
the  people  I  had  an  apportunity  to  speak 
with  over  the  Easter  recess  and  I  am 
pleased  to  caU  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUe&gnes. 

The  editorial  should  be  of  Interest  to 
anyone  who  filed  an  income  tax  return  on 
or  before  April  15.    It  aiso  concerns  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  pensions. 
Every  day  that  passes  the  elderly  find 
something  else  they  cannot  afford ;  some- 
thing else  they  have  to  do  without  due  to 
the  rising  tide  of  inflation  and  the  spend- 
and-spend  policies  of  this  administration. 
The  Great  Society  programs  are  pro- 
ceeding at  great  speed,  spending  for  the 
Vietnamese  war  increases  daily,  and  no- 
where   is    there    an    attempt    to    cut 
spending.    It  is  my  hope  that  the  people 
of  this  country  wiU  take  note  of  our  cur- 
rent dilemma  so  clearly  outlined  in  the 
following  editorial  and  decide  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  predictament  befoi-e  it  is 
too  late. 
The  editorial  follows: 
The     Greet    Pitchman— L£.j. —alms    hU 
spiel  at  the  voter  with  aU  the  confidence  ot 
the   old  medlclne-man  selling  snake-oU. 

L.B.J,  hopes  to  sway  the  voter  Into  auto- 
matically returning  a  heavily  Democrat  Party 
majority  to  Congress  in  the  November 
elections. 

So  he  wants  butter  and  guns — and  more 
mlUc  for  the  Hottentots,  too.  But  lees  milk 
for  our  school  kids.  He's  got  more  plans  few- 
extending  his  Great  Society  welfare  sUte 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  than  his  Idol  and 
mentor.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ever  thought 
of.  And  he  seems  to  want  to  Include  the 
whole  world. 

The  one  thing  he  doesn't  want  Is  for  the 
voter  to  begin  thinking  about  where  aU  the 
money  Is  coming  from.  With  inflation  tjtiring 
more  money  out  of  everybody's  pocket  and 
Vietnam  war  ooets  soaring  skyhigh.  Preerldent 
Johnson  seeks  to  dazzle  the  voter  with  grand 
promises   about  the  Utopia  to  oome. 

But  while  we  wait  for  it,  let's  take  a  hard 
look  at  some  of  his  double-talk. 

He  promises  economy,  but  the  Federal  pay- 
roll Is  higher  than  ever.  And  more  and  more 
people  are  added  weekly. 

He  wants  bllUons  for  the  Vietnam  war  but 
the  so-oalled  poverty  fighters  at  home  draw 
high  salarlee  to  shuffle  papers  In  fancy  offices. 
The  antipoverty  fight  U  oontinuing  as  it 
started— high  officials  kicked  it  off  with  $10 
steaks  at  a  fancy  hotel  but  the  poor  weren't 
Invited. 

The  antlpoverty  fight  Is  providing  lush 
pickings  for  many.  High-salaried  offlclaU 
and  employes  get  more  than  older  and  larger 
U.S.  agencies.  About  half — 1,006  out  of 
2,350 — In  the  Washington  headquarters  and 
branch  offices  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity get  more  than  $10,000.  Twenty- 
four  top  top  antlpoverty  fighters  get  more 
than  the  $23,268  base  pay  of  General  West- 
moreland in  Vietnam.  Six  get  $26.000 Di- 
rector Sargent  Shrlver  gets  $30,000 — 18  get 
more  than  $25,000;  54  get  more  than  $19,600 
and  521  get  upwards  of  $14,680.  This  Is  an 
antlpoverty  fight,  all  right,  for  bureaucrate 
and  political  henchmen. 

He  encourages  business  to  cut  bock  capital 
Investments  while  allotlng  mllUons  for  fine 
feeder  highways  for  mules  in  Appalachia. 
He  calls  on  the  housewife  to  cut  down  on 
shopping  but  wante  an  across-the-board  pay 
Increase  for  Federal  civilian  workers  adding 
mllUons  to  the  already  monstrous  $100 
bUUon  budget. 

He  loudly  touts  the  summer  Job  program 
to  help  needy  youths  but  a  lot  of  these  Jobs 
at  $1.25  to  $2.29  an  hour,  will  be  filled  by 
political  pull,  particularly  of  friends  of  0«j- 
gressmen.     Last  year,  Senator  HntAM  Fong, 
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ft  Haw&ll  millionaire.  belpM  his  Bon  and 
niec«  get  t2^  an  hotir  Jobs  In  the  postal 
service.  More  than  3.380  summer  jobs  "(or 
the  needy"  were  filled  by  political  patronage 
In  the  Poet  Office  Department.  And  a  lot 
of  young  people  who  really  needed  jobs 
couldn't  get  In  the  group. 

Johnson's  considering  a  tax  Increase  to 
fight  Inflation  but  the  Federal  Government  Is 
easing  restrictions  on  certtiln  promotions 
which  will  permit  agencies  to  Install  about 
7.000  workers  in  Jobs  from  $14,000  to  $20,000. 
In  January,  the  Federal  payroll  was  more 
than  $1  billion  a  month.  And  don't  think  tot 
a  minute  It  isn't  going  up.  up.  up.  In 
fiscal  1966.  It  was  $11.5  billion.  In  fiscal  1966 
It  was  $13  billion.  In  fiscal  1967.  It'll  be  $14.1 
billion. 

President  Johnson  wants  the  housewife  to 
buy  oleo  Instead  of  butter.  Most  have  for 
some  time  as  the  cost  of  food  has  skyrocketed 
for  months.  But  the  people  on  welfare  eat 
butter.  Hens'  aggs  are  about  as  valuable  as 
gold  nuggets — and  Just  about  as  scarce  on  the 
breakfast  table.  PamlUes  with  incomes  of 
$7,473  are  now  spending  about  $150  more  for 
food  than  they  did  last  year  at  this  time.  In 
Clinton  County  alone  last  year.  Inflation  cost 
consumers  about  $3  million.  Some  of  this 
was  balanced  by  higher  Incomes  but  In  many, 
many  cases  It  was  not.  People  here  feel  the 
pinch — and  deeply. 

His  proposal  for  an  exfjanded  multlbllllon 
food-for-freedom  program  opens  the  door  for 
•elllng  and  giving  away  surplus  commodities 
to  Communist  countries,  including  Red 
China.  There  is  no  restriction  even  on  that. 
Under  this  proposal.  U.S.  farm  surpluses 
could  be  sold  or  donated  to  any  country 
In  the  world  without  regard  to  Ideology,  form 
of  government  or  anything  else. 

The  tax  bite  is  already  sharper.  Talk  at 
the  Federal  level  blows  hot  and  cold  with 
another  Increase  probably  Just  a  few  weeks 
away. 

Tax  payments  already  up  this  year  are 
social  security  levies  on  both  workers  and 
employers,  excise  taxes  on  new  cars  and 
phone  calls.  And  larger  withholding  taxes 
beginning  May  1  will  shrink  the  paycheck 
even  more  as  the  Government  tries  to  t^lance 
out  the  total  bill.  And  don't  forget  that  It 
gets  your  money  before  due  and  doesn't  pay 
you  any  interest  either. 

President  Johnson  swept  Into  office  In  a 
tremendous  landslide  that  pulled  heavy 
Democmt  majorities  into  Confess  on  his 
coattalls.  He  wants  to  keep  the  one-party 
government  system  In  power.  For  It  makes 
It  so  easy  for  him  to  get  his  vast  spending 
programs  through  without  effective  debate  or 
opposition. 

But  this  is  a  real  danger  to  the  country. 
He  fosters  an  ask-and-recelve  attitude  that 
puts  our  whole  fiscal  system  in  danger,  and 
keeps  the  taxpayer  strapped. 

It  leads  to  a  spend-and-spend  philosophy 
that  bodes  ill  for  our  country.  For  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  has  come  to  be  the  biggest 
consumer  in  the  country  today,  buying  all 
kinds  of  goods  and  services  in  competition 
with  the  private  citizen.  Prices  of  every- 
thing skyrocket  with  Uttle  proeptect  of  any 
decline  unless  the  people  take  heed  of  what 
Is  going  on. 

L.B.J,  with  his  political  Juggling  and  uto- 
plon  doubletalk.  will  do  his  best  to  keep 
the  voter  unaware  ttiat  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion. Inflation,  and  toe  Vietnam  war  are  eat- 
ing away  like  an  acid  the  money  in  his 
p-)cketbook.  For  L3.J. — the  great  pitch- 
r  an — wants  to  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
•  >end  and  elect  and  elect.  This  works  like 
a  charm  until  the  people  wake  up  with  a 
bare  cupboard  and  realize  they've  been  had. 

Snake  oil  never  was  a  cure.  Think  about 
thia  today — black  Friday — as  you  rush  to 
beat  the  incotne  tax  deadline. 

President  Johnson  must  drastically  curb 
U.S.  spending  both  at  home  and  abroad  be- 
fore everybody  wtnda  up  broke. 


Polish  Freedom — World  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
statement  of  His  Excellency,  the  Polish 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Polish  Govem- 
ment-ln-exlle  issued  not  long  ago  at 
London  contained  much  food  for  thought 
for  lovers  of  freedom. 

The  pronouncement  of  this  distin- 
guished freedom  fighter  and  leader  re- 
lated to  the  struggle  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  spiritual  values  in 
Poland  and  the  independence  of  that 
great  nation. 

Consequently,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that 
the  CommunLst  satellite  government  in 
Poland  is  throwing  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  celebration  of  the  1 .000th  year  of 
that  great  nation's  attachment  and  devo- 
tion to  its  Catholic  faith. 

It  was  believed  that  the  Ecumenical 
Council  had  produced  much  commend- 
able change  and  advancement  In  the 
relationship  between  various  religions. 
It  has  brought  much  unity  in  places 
where  heretofore  there  has  been  disunity. 
It  has  ushered  In  an  era  of  good  feeling, 
a  tolerance  and  close  friendship  and  col- 
laboration between  various  religious 
faiths  that  formerly  stood  more  or  less 
aloof  from  each  other. 

It  Is  really  a  pity  that  Communist  na- 
tions, like  satellite  Poland,  do  not  seem 
to  be  Impressed  by  the  need  for  bringing 
spiritual  groups  together.  I  suppose  In 
the'  light  of  the  deep  Communist  hos- 
tility to  all  religion,  this  Is  understand- 
able, but  It  Is  nevertheless  deplorable 
that  there  should  be  those  in  the  world 
In  this  enlightened  day  to  challenge  the 
right  of  man  to  his  own  religious  tenets. 

Such  an  attitude  and  such  conduct  as 
the  Communist  satellite  government  of 
Poland  Is  betraying,  barring  distin- 
guished church  visitors  from  attending 
the  1000th  year  celebration,  is  a  very 
tragic  thing,  a  mockery  of  human  values 
and  a  pathetic  affirmation  of  the  hatred 
and  abhorrence  of  religion  that  Is  felt 
and  practiced  In  Communist  states. 

They  resent  statements  in  the  press 
and  in  periodical  magazines  that  God  Is 
dead.  They  hold  He  lives  and  will  al- 
ways live. 

How  can  anything  good  come  out  of 
enmity  to  religion  and  belief  in  God? 
Literally,  billions  of  people  on  the  earth 
believe  In  some  kind  of  God.  Only 
Marxists  Communists,  satellite  coun- 
tries and  a  relatively  limited  number  of 
confirmed  athlests,  agnostics,  and  other 
religious  sk^tics  in  the  world  reject  the 
love  of  and  belief  In  God,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  In  a  vast  minority,  even  though 
their  doctrines  have  been  spread  of  late 
by  communism,  and  some  brands  of 
Marxist  socialism,  and  by  skeptical  ma- 
terialistic philosophers  that  are  tied  in 
with  the  Affarxlst  materialistic  concept  of 
history,  evolution,  and  the  origin  of  the 
world  and  the  universe. 


It  seemed  kind  of  strange  that  people 
who  profess  the  rather  fragmented  doc- 
trine of  p>eaceful  coexistence  should  have 
the  temerity  to  deny  very  high  person- 
ages from  nations  throughout  the  world 
of  the  access  they  would  ordinarily  have 
to  attend  the  1,000th  year  celebration  of 
Polish  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

FYom  every  standpoint,  such  tactics 
are  silly  and  deplorable,  and  are  very 
damaging  and  injurious  to  peaceful  co- 
existence among  peoples,  because  they 
demonstrate  that  in  their  heart  of  hearts 
the  Communists  have  nothing  but  111 
will,  and  probably  hatred  for  anything 
and  anybody  connected  with  religious 
beUef. 

This  being  so,  and  the  free  world  being 
largely  composed  of  people  attached  to 
religious  belief,  the  giilf  between  the  two 
ways  of  life,  that  of  Marxist  communism 
and  that  of  human  freedom,  is  widened 
and  the  differences  existing  between 
them  hardened  and  calcified.  It  Is  noted 
that  American  who  feel  that  this  kind 
of  exclusionary  practice  is  olTensive  to 
basic  law,  both  International  and  munic- 
ipal and  civil  and  must  be  flatly  and  vig- 
orously repmdiated  and  condemned. 

In  uttering  such  repudiation  and  con- 
denmation,  I  urge  our  State  Department 
to  exert  its  best  efforts  and  good  offices, 
for  whatever  they  may  mean  these  days, 
to  Communists,  not  to  bar  out  religious 
and  other  distinguished  personages  from 
the  1.000th  year  celebration,  and  not  to 
put  the  damper  of  oppression  and  re- 
pression upon  that  great  event. 

People  who  do  not  believe  in  God  have 
the  right  to  their  beliefs,  but  they  should 
not,  as  in  this  case,  try  to  check,  distort 
and  suppress  the  beliefs  of  others.  Such 
conduct  is  not  only  a  disservice  to  ami- 
cable international  relations  but  it  Is  a 
serious  reflection  upon  the  good  faith, 
the  judgment,  the  commonsense  and 
Intelligence  of  those  who  perpetrate  such 
a  ghastly  piece  of  mockery. 

All  the  rationalization  of  the  Com- 
munist state  could  never  conceal  that 
fact. 
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CU'$  "Astronaut  Alomni"  Impressive 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF   COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Colorado  has  long  been  in  the 
advance  guard  of  America's  space  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  contributions 
of  Colorado  Industry  and  Colorado  edu- 
cation, Colorado  people  also  are  active 
leaders.  Of  the  19  new  astronauts  re- 
cently named  by  the  U.S.  space  agency, 
4  are  Colorado  men — and  3  of  those  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

The  Boulder  Dally  Camera  recently 
published  an  editorUil  on  this  subject. 
The  editorial  discusses  Colorado's  role 
with  quiet  pride — pride  In  men  smd  pride 
In  a  fine  area  of  our  coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
I  place  the  editorial  In  the  Record: 


CU's  "AsraoNAtTT  Alttmni"  iMPRcssrvs 

Colorado.  Boulder,  and  the  University  of 
Colorado  got  another  prldeworthy  boost  last 
week,  when  the  VS.  space  agency  named  19 
new  astronauts.  Pour  of  them  were  Colo- 
rado men.  three  graduates  of  the  university. 

The  four — Vance  D.  Brand,  Capt.  Stuart 
A.  Roosa,  John  L.  Swlgert,  Jr.,  and  Bdaj. 
Gerald  P.  Carr — bring  the  total  of  Colorado 
astronauts  to  six.  Others  were  Gordon 
Cooper  and  Scott  Carpenter. 

Three  of  the  new  men — Brand.  Roosa,  and 
Swlgert — are  CU  graduates,  and  along  with 
Scott  Carpenter,  they  bring  the  number  of 
CU  astronauts  to  four.  Carijenter  Is  a  na- 
tive of  Boulder  and  attended  the  local 
schools.  Swlgert  learned  to  fly  at  the  Boulder 
Airport  15  years  ago — back  when  It  was  Uttle 
more  than  a  landing  fleld  with  an  anti- 
quated wooden  hangar. 

The  fact  that  four  astronauts  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Colorado  speaks 
well  for  the  quality  of  CU's  programs  and 
faculty.  An  old  adage  says  you  can  Judge 
a  tree  by  the  quality  of  its  fruit. 

CU  has  turned  out  uncounted  highly  suc- 
cessful people  and  some  have  achieved  fame. 
We  doubt  that  any  other  school,  however, 
can  boast  of  having  graduated  four  men 
later  to  be  chosen  for  the  highly  exacting 
and  rigorous  Job  of  astronauts. 
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Memorial  Wall  to  Martyred  6  Million 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  April  24,  1966,  the  day  before' 
the  Chal — 18th — anniversary  of  Israel 
Independence,  Temple  Beth  Am  of  Los 
Angeles  will  dedicate  Its  Memorial  Wall 
to  the  Martyred  6  Million. 

The  memorial  wall  is  being  erected 
In  memory  of  the  6  million  Jewish  men, 
women,  and  children,  blameless  victims 
of  Nazi  barbarism  and  terrorism,  who 
perished  in  the  most  sadistic  ways  the 
world  has  ever  known. 

The  memorial  wall,  designed  and 
built  by  the  renowned  artist,  Peril  Pel- 
zlg,  expresses  not  merely  a  mosaic  of 
many  fragments  of  individual  camps, 
but  a  picture  of  the  concentration  camp 
system  as  a  whole. 

Both  American  and  foreign  digni- 
taries, such  as  former  Presidents  Tru- 
man and  Eisenhower,  and  President  Zal- 
man  Shazar,  of  Israel,  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  honorary  chairmen  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  memorial  wall. 

This  wall  effectively  and  dramatically 
depicts  the  Hitler  horror  and  will  stand 
to  remind  us  that  6  million  Innocent 
Jewish  people  perished.  The  memorial 
wall  will  stand  to  remind  those  of  us 
who  are  today  enjoying  the  precious 
fruits  of  life  which  are  the  same  as  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  those  who  died, 
that  we  should  never  again  allow  such 
an  act  to  occur. 

The  memorial  wall  Is  a  living  monu- 
ment to  those  Innocent  people,  and  serves 
as  a  means  not  only  to  keep  the  memory 
of  the  6  million  alive  for  the  Temple  Beth 
Am  Congregation,  but  It  is  hoped  that 
the  wall  will  be  a  constant  reminder  to 


all  mankind  of  this  great  martyrdom, 
and  that  universal  freedom  is  our  goal. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  join 
with  Mr.  Nathan  Shapell,  president; 
Rabbi  Jacob  Pressman;  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Temple  Beth  Am,  and  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  "Memorial  Wall  to  the 
Martyred  6  Million — In  Loving  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  the  6  Million  ^lartyrs — 
We  Shall  Not  Forget." 

Also,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
following  distinguished  citizens  of  my 
community  who  serve  on  the  dedication 
commission  responsible  for  the  erection 
of  the  memorial  wall: 

Edward  J.  Colman,  chairman;  Al  Berg, 
cochairman;  Ell  Rembaum,  cochairman; 
Nathan  Shapell,  manorial  wall  chair- 
man; Samuel  Weiss,  dedication  coordi- 
nator; Mrs.  Edward  J.  Colman. 

Saul  H.  Curtis,  Irving  Dubin,  Eniot  B. 
Peldman,  Esq.,  Philip  D.  Finkel,  Eman- 
uel Fisch.  Irving  Pootlik,  Herbert  Fried- 
man, Milton  B.  Goodman,  Col.  John 
Gottlieb,  Joseph  Harris. 

Meyer  E.  Hersch,  George  Konheim, 
Benton  E.  Krisher,  David  B.  Kuris,  M.D., 
Si  Magness,  Mrs.  Nathan  Shapell,  Ben 
D.  SUverstein,  Mrs.  Zola  Tisherman,  Max 
Webb,  Louis  Wolfe,  Eugene  Wyman. 


The  Gold  Berets  of  Maple  Heights,  Ohio 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MINSHALL 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
tremendously  proud  of  a  group  of  young 
people  at  Maple  Heights  High  School  In 
the  23  d  District  of  Ohio  which  I 
represent. 

These  are  young  Americans  who  give 
us  confidence  In  the  future  and  I  only 
wish  that  the  following  article  from  the 
Maple  Heights  Press,  an  outstanding 
suburban  newspaper  In  my  district, 
could  be  made  compulsory  reading  for  the 
draft-card  burners  and  pickets  who  have 
gained  prominence  In  the  national  news 
media: 

Green  Berets  Inspirk  Youth  Support:  thb 
Gold  Beret 
(By   Dan   Brubeck) 

"Fighting  soldiers  from  the  sky  •   •   •.- 

So  goes  the  first  line  of  a  runaway  best 
selling  record  that  is  rapidly  making  the 
Special  Forces  of  the  U.S.  Army — the  men 
of  the  green  berets — the  most  Immortalized 
group  of  fighting  men  since  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  The  baUad,  simg  by  Special 
Forces  S.  Sgt.  Barry  Saddler,  has  captured 
the  Imagination  of  a  nation  fighting  a  bloody 
Jungle  war  against  the  Communist  Vletcong. 

Admiration  for  the  fighting  men  In  South 
Vietnam — particularly  the  Green  Berets — 
coupled  with  dlsgvist  over  youthful  demon- 
strators undermining  troop  morale  has  mo- 
tivated a  group  of  Maple  Heights  young  peo- 
ple to  form  the  Gold  Beret. 

The  organization,  started  3  weeks  ago  by 
17-year-old  DeeDee  Syntax,  6339  Cato  Street, 
has  expanded  to  70  members  and  is  stUl 
growing. 

The  Joint  purpose  of  the  Gold  Berets 


taken  from  their  bylaws — Is :  "To  be  of  serv- 
ice in  a  way  to  encourage  our  fighting  men 
in  their  battle  to  free  men  and  women  op- 
pressed by  hm-des  of  Communist  rule"  and 
"To  help  refugees  of  wartom  Vietnam  with 
some  of  the  basic  needs  of  life." 

The  outward  Indentlflcatlon  ol  members 
Is  a  gold  beret  styled  after  the  green  berets 
worn  by  Special  Forces.  The  berets  will  be 
worn  to  and  from  school. 

Prime  projects  assigned  members  will  be 
to  write  letters  to  servicemen  to  boost  morale 
and  collect  clothing  for  distribution  by 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  Many  troop  \mits 
have  "adopted"  orphanages,  and,  do  their 
best  to  provide  clothing  and  food  to  the 
children. 

In  a  definite  switch  from  the  usual,  the 
Gold  Berets  plan  no  street  demonstrations 
or  parades  commonly  associated  with  activist 
groups.  They  support  troops  and  people. 
Political  support  of  administration  policies 
Is  not  the  real  Intent. 

Said  DeeDee.  "We  feel  that  oiu-  govern- 
ment has  made  a  commitment  and  our  young 
men  axe  there  to  fulflU  this  commitment. 
We  In  turn  feel  we  should  be  an  encourag- 
ing factor  in  this  cause."  Recently  small 
groups  of  yoxmg  people  received  much  pub- 
licity wearing  black  armbands  protesting 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  reaction  to  this 
and  other  protests  that  inspired  DeeDee  and 
like-minded  teenagers  from  Maple  Heights 
Hlgli  School  to  organize.  "The  soldiers  wUl 
think  no  one  supports  them  and  morale  will 
go  down,"'  she  explained. 

DeeDee  herself  writes  to  three  servicemen 
so  far  and  hopes  to  be  writing  to  more  soon. 
Gold  was  picked,  she  said,  "because  It 
signifies  value."  and  she  added,  "we  value 
our  freedom  and  Ubertles  endowed  by  our 
forefathers."  The  men  are  fighting  for  these 
values,  she  feels. 

It  is  simple  to  become  a  Gold  Beret.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  say  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  and  further  make  the  "Pledge  of 
the  Gold  Beret:" 

"I  pledge  my  sincerity,  allegiance  and 
willingness  to  serve  to  my  fiag  and  my 
country,  and  to  our  organization,  the  Gold 
Beret,  in  f\Ul  support  of  the  Green  Berets,  in 
any  way  or  manner;  at  any  time  In  which  I 
am  needed  to  be  of  service  for  the  expansion 
and  the  progression  of  our  supreme  goal:  to 
be  of  service  in  any  way  we  can  to  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam  and  to  those  refugee* 
who  need  the  things  which  they  have  lost— 
the  basic  needs  of  life. 

A  Green  Beret — an  8-year  veteran  of  the 
Special  Forces — is  coming  to  speak  to  the  70- 
member  organization.  This  la  l)elng  co- 
ordinated by  Sgt.  Wells  Collar,  local  Anny 
recruiter.  Sergeant  Collar  has  been  enthusi- 
astic about  the  Gold  Beret. 

He  told  the  Maple  Heights  Press  that 
special  forces  camp  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  has 
inquired  atKmt  them. 

Sergeant  Collar  was  asked  whether  such 
efforts  are  appreciated  by  the  troops.  An 
unqualified  "yes"  was  his  answer. 


Parcel  Post  Rnlet  Cat  Business 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF   INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1966 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  certain  size  and  rate  regulations 
placed  upon  the  parcel  post  service  by 
law.  this  service  now  faces  a  crisis. 

To  avoid  this  crisis,  the  Postmaster 
General  is  requesting  legislation  to 
change  these  regulations. 
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The  following  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  Indianapolis  Star  of  March  10, 
1966,  exemplifies  the  need  for  such  leg- 
islation. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues, 
I  would  like  to  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

UNiToaK    Limits    Ajuc   Urged:    Pabcxi.   Post 
RuLxs  Ctrr  Business 

Washington. — A  business  firm  In  Buffalo, 
the  second  largest  city  In  New  Tork  State, 
cannot  mall  a  parcel  post  package  weighing 
31  pounds  to  Jersey  City,  the  second  largest 
city  In  New  Jersey,  because  the  two  cities 
bre  more  than  150  miles  apart. 

A  resident  of  Walnwrlgbt,  Alaska,  popula- 
tion 253,  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  however. 
4,200  miles  from  Buffalo,  may  order  3 
Items  that  were  too  heavy  for  the  Buffalo- 
Jersey  City  maiUng  having  them  put  In  1 
carton  and  mailed  by  parcel  poet  by  the 
Buffalo  Arm. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  F.  03rlen,  wife  of  the  Post- 
master General,  recently  wrapped  a  gift  for 
her  sister-in-law,  a  resident  of  Westfleld, 
Bfass..  and  brought  It  to  a  Washington,  D.C., 
poet  office,  gave  It  to  a  clerk  and  asked  for 
the  postage  amount. 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  20-pound  package 
a  moment,  pulled  out  a  tape  measure  and 
mMsured  It.  found  it  was  14  Inches  wide,  14 
Inches  deep,  and  23  Inches  long. 

"Sorry,"  said  the  clerk,  *^e  can't  accept 
It."  and  he  piUled  out  a  copy  of  the  postal 
regulations  to  bfkck  his  argument. 

Mrs.  03rlen  pointed  out  someone  had 
mailed  a  larger  package  to  an  address  at 
Hamden,  Mass.,  less  than  10  miles  from 
Westtteld. 

"Well,  It's  easy  to  explain,"  said  the  clerk. 
"Westfleld  Is  a  flrst-class  office;  Hamden  Is  a 
second-class  office." 

Then  Postmaster  O'Brien  heard  about  the 
qulck-swltcb  post  office. 

MalUngs  were  Urge  enough  to  advance  It 
to  flnt-dasB  status  July  1,  1961.  This  led  to 
restrictions  on  the  size  of  parcels  that  could 
be  mailed,  and  office  revenues  dropped  so  fast 
that  by  July  1.  1908,  It  had  been  reduced  to 
second  class  again. 

A  local  company  recommended  widespread 
mailing,  and  revenue  rose  so  fast  the  office 
was  advanced  to  first-class  status  again  last 
July  1. 

Customer  recu:tlon  has  varied  from  "Indig- 
nation," to  "disgust,"  to  "anger,"  to  "frus- 
tration," to  "typical  Oovemment  logic." 

One  postmaster  commented  It  was  "a  hard- 
ship for  grandma  wanting  to  send  a  tricycle 
and  cant  because  It  is  'too  big.'  " 

This  kind  at  thing  happens  "literally  mll- 
Ilona  of  times  a  year."  according  to  O'Brien. 

Sven  though  nearly  750  mUllon  parcels  are 
mailed  annually,  he  says,  an  eeUmated  20 
million  potential  patrons  are  turned  away 
frccn  mailing  more  packages  because  of  pres- 
ent restrictions. 

A  manufacturer  tn  Tucson,  Ariz.,  cannot 
send  an  item  weighing  70  pounds  and  pleas- 
uring 100  inches  to  Helena.  Mont.,  which  has 
a  population  of  more  than  20,000.  but  he  can 
mail  It  to  Stiver  Bow,  Mont.,  with  fewer  than 
0,000  residents. 

A  Dallas  businessman  can  mall  an  item  of 
similar  size  to  nearby  villages  and  hamlets, 
but  not  to  buyers  In  larger  cities  Uke  Omaha, 
Nebr.;   Kansas  Cl^,  Kans.,  or  Bradford.  Pa. 


O'Brien's  flies  are  full  of  cases  like  that  of 
the  couple  from  Hammond.  La.,  who  wanted 
to  mall  identical  3&-pound  Christmas  pack- 
ages to  their  two  sets  of  parents.  The  hus- 
band's parents  reside  In  Baton  Rouge,  and 
there  was  no  problem.  His  wife's  live  In 
Shreveport.  but  weight  and  size  restrictions 
blocked  that  mailing. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  says  It  operated 
a  uniform  parcel  post  system  before  a  1951 
law,  with  packages  less  than  70  pounds  and 
100  Inches  eligible  for  mailing  anywhere  In 
the  country. 

It  blames  the  "precarious  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  Railway  Express  Agency"  for  the 
1951  restrictions.  Rural  areas,  which  did  not 
get  much  REA  business,  could  keep  the  old 
limits,  but  shipments  between  first-class  of- 
fices were  limited  to  20  pounds  and  72  inches 
U  they  were  more  than  150  miles  apart  and 
40  pounds  and  72  inches  if  less  than  150  miles 
apart. 

The  postal  system,  according  to  the  Post- 
master General,  "Is  serving  to  block  and  to 
constrict  an  Important  area  of  commerce." 

He  pointed  out  to  Congress  last  week  that 
while  the  economy  was  expanding  about  50 
percent  between  1953  and  1965,  the  volume 
ot  parcelpost  mailings  dropped  from  6  bil- 
lion pounds  to  4.3  billion. 

The  villain  of  the  piece  is  the  1951  law 
that  placed  the  current  restrictions  on  parcel 
poet,  and  O'Brien  maintains  "the  public  paid 
excessively  for  the  adverse  effects  •  •  •  too 
many  patrons  have  been  turned  away  from 
the  only  small-package  service  available  to 
them." 

Ironically,  acording  to  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  Frederick  G.  Belen.  the  restrictions 
have  hit  the  fanner  and  rural  areas  hardest 
of  all.  Oongrees  was  meet  concerned  about 
the  farmer  back  in  1912.  when  it  put  the 
I>arcel  poet  system  into  effect. 

03rlen  wants  Congress  to  pass  a  law  set- 
ting uniform  limits  of  40  pkounds  and  100 
Inches  for  packages  mailed  from  tme  flist- 
claas  post  office  to  another,  higher  parcel  poet 
and  catalog  rates,  simplified  postal  computa- 
tions and  a  parcel  poet  service  that  Is  self- 
sustaining. 

President  Johnson  has  told  the  Postmaster 
General  he  wants  to  see  a  marked  improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  postal  service. 

O'Brien  says  that  In  the  past  14  years 
farmers  and  businessmen  have  been  forced 
to  pay  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
ship  small  parcels  to  provide  "a  privileged 
sanctuary  to  one  company,  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency." 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 

The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {V3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  d 
1939).  *^ 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Rxcord. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  numbej-.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estllnates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Repre.';enta- 
tlves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937), 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
offica. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


Memphis  Medical  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TZNNKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  10,  1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  the  second 
article  for  a  series  about  the  growing 
giant  of  the  Mldsouth — the  Memphis 
Medical  Center: 
[From  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sclmltar, 

Apr.  13,  1966) 
Memphis'  Growing  Giant;  Master  Plan  roR 

Medical  Center  Kept  Most  Objectives  in 

Focus 

(By  Roy  Hamilton) 

A  leading  hospital  consultant,  Dr.  Anthony 
J.  J.  Rourke  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  was  sxmi- 
moned  to  Memphis  In  1959  to  examine  the 
medical  center. 

At  the  request  of  city  of  Memphis  hos- 
pital, the  University  of  Tennessee  medical 
umts  and  private  Institutions  within  the 
center  (who  paid  him  a  fee  of  $55,000),  the 
specialist  gave  the  patient  a  thorough  going 
over. 

big  report 

The  result,  after  months  of  study,  was  a 
thick  200-page  report  In  which  was  pre- 
scribed the  first  master  plan  for  the  orderly 
future  development  of  the  medical  area. 

Dr.  Rourke  found  the  center  in  fairly  good 
shape,  considering  it  had  never  had  such  a 
plan  before.  The  quality  of  medical  care  was 
high.  A  wide  range  of  services  was  available. 
The  physical  plant — the  hospitals,  clinics, 
and  other  medical  buildings — was  modern 
and  sound,  with  some  exceptions. 

DEnCIENCIES 

But  there  were  serious  deficiencies.  Includ- 
ing a  chronic  shortage  of  medical  and  surgi- 
cal beds,  which  Dr.  Rourke  and  other  au- 
thorities within  the  center  recognized  as 
needing  correction  as  quickly  as  possible. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  participating 
Institutions,  Dr.  Rourke  laid  down  a  guide- 
line for  them  to  follow  In  achieving  short- 
range  and  long-range  objectives. 

Compliance,  however,  was  strictly  volun- 
tary and  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  avail- 
able funds. 

modernization 
Many  of  the  expert's  recommendations 
have  been  carried  out.  Most  of  the  major 
components  of  the  medical  complex  have  ex- 
panded and  modernized  In  line  with  his  con- 
cepts. 

Within  the  center  proper,  city  of  Memphis 
hospitals  and  Baptist  Hospital  have  both 
built  new  additions.  So  have  Methodist  and 
Saint  Joseph,  the  other  two  major  general 
hospitals  outside  the  center. 

The  new  1,000-bed  Kennedy  VA  Hospital 
Is  going  up  In  the  center,  as  Dr.  Rourke  pro- 
posed. The  hospital.  Incidentally,  touched 
off  one  of  the  medical  community's  few 
town-gown  controversies  between  the  Unl- 
Terslty  of  Tennessee,  which  wanted  It  In  the 
center  to  add  to  Its  collection  of  teaching 
beds,  and  private  hospitals,  which  wanted 
It  kept  out,  fearing  the  Impact  of  higher 
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Government  salaries  on  their  own  payrolls. 
With  encouragement  from  Washington,  the 
University  of  Tennessee  won. 

research 

The  Rourke  report  also  gave  Impetus  to 
the  University  of  Tennessee's  efforts  to  step 
up  its  research  activities.  At  that  time  the 
college  of  medicine  seemed  In  danger  of  los- 
ing its  accreditation  because  It  lacked  ade- 
quate research  facilities. 

Rourke  proposed  building  a  new  research 
Institute.  Following  his  thinking,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  city  of  Memphis 
hospitals  last  slimmer  completed  the  new 
•2.5  million  James  K.  Dobbs  Research  In- 
stitute, a  six-story  building  connected  to 
Bowld  Hospital  In  which  the  university  ex- 
pects to  be  conducting  $25  million  worth  of 
medical  Investigations  within  about  5  years. 
The  James  K.  Dobbs  Foundation,  endowed 
by  the  late  Memphis  auto  and  restaurant 
chain  executive,  contributed  $300,000  of  the 
cost. 

rehabilitation 

Another  Rourke  idea  was  for  a  private  hos- 
pital to  acquire  the  old  VA  hospital  No.  88 
on  Lamar,  where  veterans  used  to  be  treated 
for  tuberculosis,  and  turn  It  Into  a  rehabilita- 
tion unit  to  take  some  of  the  pressure  off 
general  hospital  beds.  This  was  done  by 
Baptist  Hospital. 

Another  solid  accomplishment  was  to  spot- 
light the  need  for  a  medical  center  planning 
agency  like  those  in  big  medical  centers  else- 
where— Houston,  New  York,  Chicago.  These 
agencies,  usually  acting  In  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity, have  the  reeponsibility  of  coordinat- 
ing all  the  different  aspects  of  health  care 
and  shaping  growth  Into  a  pattern  best  fitted 
to  meet  the  overall  needs  of  the  community. 

PLANNING 

Dr.  Rourke's  suggestion  was  kicked  around 
for  a  long  time  before  anybody  decided  to  do 
anything  about  It. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  local  officials  were 
not  aware  of  the  problem.  The  city  commis- 
sion, the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Plan- 
ning Commission,  Memphis  Housing  Author- 
ity, the  University  of  Tennessee,  the  health 
organizations  were  all  working  to  bring  about 
a  period  of  sound,  orderly  and  Intelligently 
planned  growth. 

At  that  time  MHA  was  executing  a  $21  mil- 
lion urban  renewal  project  In  the  center, 
buying  up  land  and  demolishing  substand- 
ard and  nonconforming  structures  to  give 
medical  facilities  room  to  expand.  TTie 
boundaries  of  the  138-acre  project  were  Pop- 
lar on  the  north,  Camilla  on  the  east,  Union 
on  the  south  and  Orleans  on  the  west. 

The  medical  center  is  still  confined  to  this 
area,  now  approaching  density.  But  MHA 
has  drawn  up  two  more  urban  renewal  plans 
which  win  more  than  double  Its  present  size. 
The  91.5-acre  medical  center  area  project 
No.  n,  for  which  a  Federal  grant  of  $8,316,621 
Is  to  be  sought  soon,  will  provide  the  first 
spillover  space  south  of  Union. 

But  most  planners  agreed  with  Dr.  Rourke: 
As  Important  as  all  this  collective  desire  and 
action  was,  the  medlcsa  center  was  still  large- 
ly an  organism  growing  without  a  head. 

As  one  doctor  put  It:  "This  thing  would  be 
a  monster  In  ovir  midst  If  allowed  to  grow 
helter-skelter." 

BPECUL   BOARD 

Now  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Med- 
ical Society  has  taken  the  lead  In  trying  to 
put  a  head  on  the  monster. 


On  March  31  the  society,  acting  on  a  rec- 
ommendation from  a  special  doctors  study 
committee,  announced  plans  to  organize  a 
26-member  Memphis  and  Mldsouth  Medical 
Center  advisory  board.  AU  principal  InsUtu- 
tlons  and  organizations  concerned  with 
health  care  have  been  asked  to  send  repre- 
sentaUves  to  an  organizational  meeting  ten- 
tatively scheduled  next  month.  Dr.  Bland 
Cannon,  who  made  visits  to  other  medical 
centers  to  look  over  their  setups,  was  named 
tempwrary  chairman. 

Said  Dr.  Cannon:  "All  of  us  have  realized 
for  some  time  the  need  for  a  medical  center 
board  which  could  serve  as  a  common  meet- 
ing ground  for  all  Interests  Involved  In  health 
care  In  Memphis  and  Mldsouth.  The  orga- 
nizational structure  Is  not  complete,  and  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  must  be  as  fair  as 
we  can  make  It.  but  our  goal  is  to  make  this 
something  which  will  rise  above  the  vested 
Interest  of  any  single  Institution." 


The  U.S.S.  "George  C.  Marshall" 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MORGAN 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  an  extremely  Inter- 
esting and  informative  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlck- 
over  advising  of  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  first  sea  trials  of  the  TJSS. 
George  C.  Marshall,  the  36th  Polaris  nu- 
clear submarine. 

Admiral  Rickover's  letter  is  not  only 
significant  because  of  the  event  he  de- 
scribes, but  also  because  of  the  Informa- 
tion his  letter  contains  about  the  career 
of  one  of  the  greatest  men  our  Nation 
has  produced. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  read  Ad- 
miral Rickover's  letter  because  I  happen 
to  be  the  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  district  in  which  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall's  home  was  located  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  General 
Marshall.  I  admired  and  liked  him  and 
was  proud  to  be  his  friend.  It  was  also 
my  pleasure  to  be  one  of  the  officials 
who  accompanied  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall, to  the  ceremonies  held  In  Frank- 
furt. Germany.  October  1963,  to  dedicate 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  this  great 
man  and  his  services  to  humanity. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  so  well  described 
General  Marshall's  dedicated  career  In 
which  he  devoted  his  entire  life  to  the 
well-being  of  his  country  and  fellow  man 
that  I  wish  to  commend  It  to  earnest 
reading  by  all  who  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  CkJNGRzssioNAL  Record. 

Admiral  Rickover's  letter  foUows: 
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U.S.S.  "Okokck  C.  Masshall" 

(SSBN-654). 
Fleet  Post  Office.  New  York,  March  28.  1966. 
Hon.  THOtCAa  E.  Mokoan. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

DcAX  Ma.  MoBGAx:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
36th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.S.S. 
George  C.  Marshall  was  built  by  the  New- 
port News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co.. 
Newport  News,  Va.  We  also  have  In  opera- 
tion 22  attack-type  nuclear  submarines,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  58. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  a  distinguished  sol- 
dier-statesman. General  of  the  Army  Oeorge 
C.  Marshall  (1880-195S).  Bom  and  raised 
In  Unlontown,  Pa.,  the  son  of  an  operator 
of  coal  and  coke  Industries  who  had  left 
Kentucky  after  the  ClvU  War.  Marshall  grew 
up  with  an  unusual  understanding  of  north- 
ern and  southern  viewpoints.  His  family, 
of  Scotch-Irish  origin,  were  among  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  Virginia.  Moving  to  Ken- 
tucky around  1780  when  this  was  still  fron- 
tier country,  they  became  prominent  In  lo- 
cal and  State  politics  and  as  planters  and 
professional  men.  In  his  boyhood,  Marshall 
got  rather  tired  of  hearing  about  his  famous 
collateral  relative.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall, and  felt  It  was  about  time  someone 
else  In  the  family  made  a  name  for  himself. 
As  It  turned  out.  he  took  the  first  step  In 
this  direction  when,  after  graduation  from 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  be  applied  for 
and  received  a  commission  as  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Army.  His  retirement  to  prl- 
vat«  life  at  71  brought  to  an  end  a  half 
century  of  public  service  which  for  sheer 
competence  and  devotion  to  duty  has  rarely 
been  surpassed. 

Yet  outside  the  military  he  was  known  only 
during  his  last  12  years  as  a  public  servant 
The  early  careers  of  nearly  all  great  war  com- 
manders 8«em  drab  and  In  no  way  predictive 
of  their  wartime  achievements.  The  reason, 
of  course.  Is  that  a  career  officer  normally. 
th*t  Is  In  peacetime,  does  not  practice  hu 
profession  but  remains  a  student,  eternally 
prefMulng  himself  for  an  eventuality  that  he 
and  everyone  else  hopes  will  never  occur. 
This  peculiarity  of  the  military  profession 
accounU  for  the  fact  that  the  special  compe- 
tence of  career  olBcera  tends  to  be  underval- 
ued by  outsiders,  yei  without  it  no  war  is 
won.  This  competence  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practical  experience  over  a  long  career 
span.  No  layman  has  It.  however  brilliant 
he  may  be.  for  Intellect  alone  pure  ratiocina- 
tion alone  will  not  produce  It.  Just  as  It  will 
not  produce  the  surgeon's  operating  skill. 

It  wms  a  measure  of  President  Roosevelt's 
greatness  as  a  war  leader  that  he  fully  under- 
stood this.  He  was  very  much  his  own  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  he  ran  the  war.  made  the 
broad  policy  decisions,  but  in  the  execution 
of  these  policies.  In  matters  of  strategy,  tac- 
tics and  operations,  he  nearly  always  deferred 
to  the  professional  Judgment  of  his  military 
top  command,  especially  that  of  General  Mar- 
shaU. 

Marshall's  unusually  long  tenure  as  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  contributed  to  his  effectiveness. 
for  able  men  grow  much  abler  when  they  see 
a  task  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
Heading  the  MUltary  ■•tablUhment  during 
the  entire  8-year  war  period,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  rapid  and  orderly  expansion  of 
the  Nation's  military  forces  from  175.000 
men.  13.000  ofBcers  and  some  1.000  planes  to 
over  8  million  men,  784,000  officers  and  S9.000 
planes.  Jn  an  Incredibly  brief  time  a  peace- 
time Army  ranking  17tli  among  the  world's 
national  armies,  had  become  a  vast,  flexible, 
superbly  equipped  and  trained  toroe — "mo- 
bilized as  If  from  nowhere."  to  quote  Secre- 
tary of  War  Stlmson — with  which  a  dif- 
ficult six-front  war  was  won.  Once  the  in- 
itiative was  ours,  there  was  "practically  no 
serious  settacks."  Marshall's  "timetables  ot 
the  succeaalve  operations'*  proved  accurate^ 
to  an  astonlahlng  extent,  the  war  went  "ao- 


cordlng  to  plan."  His  estimates  ot  the  num- 
ber of  combat  divisions  required  for  victory 
were  "adequate  and  yet  not  excessive.**  No 
combat  divisions  was  left  in  this  country 
when  Germany  surrendered:  all  were  over- 
seas in  the  theaters  of  wiu'.  It  took  every 
man  the  Nation  had  mobilized,  wrote  Mar- 
shall in  his  final  war  report,  "to  do  our  part 
of  the  Job  in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  Japanese  enemy  under  control  in 
the  Pacific." 

Marshall  became  Army  Chief  of  Staff  on 
the  day  Germany  attacked  Poland — "by  a  fa- 
vor of  providence,"  as  President  Truman  was 
later  to  remark.  Not  the  least  of  his  achieve- 
ments was  completion  of  a  good  part  of  the 
military  buildup  during  the  27  months  of 
peace  that  were  granted  us  while  Europe  and 
the  Par  East  were  embroiled  In  war.  The 
Army  had  grown  to  eight  times  its  peace- 
time strength  when  Jupcm  attacked  Pearl 
Harljor  on  December  7,  1941.  We  were  very 
much  better  prepared  than  we  had  been  in 
1917,  and  this  de^lte  widespread  opposition 
to  military  preparations,  reflecting  in  its 
emotional  Intensity  the  passionate  determi- 
nation of  the  American  people  not  to  become 
involved  In  this  war. 

Marshall  worked  hard  to  dispel  the  popular 
confusion  of  preparedness  with  warmonger- 
ing, to  awaken  the  public  from  the  dangerous 
Illusion  that  our  unrealized  power  potential 
would  deter  an  aggressor,  our  mere  wish  to 
avoid  war  secure  us  peace.  He  tried  to 
make  clear  to  the  public  that  much  time 
must  elapse  between  deciding  to  arm  and 
being  armed  and  that  we  could  not  safely 
count  on  being  granted  this  time  if  war 
were  thrust  upon  us.  He  said  once  in  a 
speech  that  "perhaps  the  most  Imfxirtant 
task  of  the  Army  Is  to  plan  and  scheme  and 
work  to  the  end  that  this  time  factor  will 
be  kept  to  a  minimum."  Our  past  experience 
worked  against  him.  We  bad  never  yet  had 
to  pay  the  price  of  defeat  for  failure  to  pre- 
pare In  time  for  war.  Although  the  war  was 
manifestly  moving  closer,  the  bill  extending 
selective  service  passed  by  but  a  single  vote — 
Just  4  months  before  we  were  at  war.  It 
was  an  election  yefir  and  public  opinion  had 
made  itself  heard. 

World  War  II  was  a  coalition  war  of  global 
dimensions  in  which  93  million  men  and 
women  were  mobilized.  For  the  Allies  to 
win.  It  was  as  essential  that  they  prosecute 
the  war  in  the  closest  accord,  and  that  they 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  Never  be- 
fore was  a  coalition  war  fought  with  such 
unity  of  purpose  and  effort  by  so  disparate 
a  group  of  allies;  never  had  such  prodigious 
exertions  been  required  of  each  member 
state.  Decisive  for  the  success  of  the  alliance 
was  the  fact  that  the  two  members  who 
Jointly  accounted  for  the  larger  part  at  Its 
total  nUIIt&ry  and  economic  strength  fought 
the  war.  from  the  start,  under  a  unified  high 
conunand.  In  Stlmson's  Judgment  there 
were  two  main  reasons  why  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  were  able  to  use  their 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  as  if  they  were  a 
single  military  unit:  Roosevelt's  and 
Churchill's  determination  to  wage  the  war 
as  a  team,  and  General  Marshail's.organlzing 
genius  and  diplomatic  skill.  He  was  the 
dominant  memt>er  of  the  Joint  command 
organisation — the  combined  Chiefs  of  Staff — 
of  whom  Chiirchlll  said  that  "there  was  never 
a  more  serviceable  war  machinery  established 
among   alliea." 

Upon  his  retirement  from  active  military 
service  at  the  end  of  the  wax,  Marshall  was 
summoned  to  important  civilian  poets:  Am- 
baaeador  to  China  (1945-48),  Secretary  of 
8Uta  (1047-40),  sjtd  Secretary  of  Defense 
(1950-51).  He  waa  the  first  military  leader 
ever  to  hold  the  two  highest  ranking  cabinet 
positions,  the  first  to  serve  In  one  war  as  the 
military  head  of  the  Army  and  in  another 
(Korea)  •■  the  civilian  head  at  all  our  land, 
sea.  and  air  forcea.  Momentous  change*  took 
place  in  AmerlcsA  foreign   policy   while  he 


was  Secretary  of  State  and  In  these  he  played 
an  active  part — rescue  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  Communist  conquest.,  rehabilitation  of 
Europe  through  the  Marshall  plan,  initia- 
tion of  discussions  leading  to  establishment 
of  NATO.  For  his  contributions  to  the  gener- 
ous and  Imaginative  aid  program  which 
bears  his  name.  Marshall  received  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  (1935).  the  first  military  man 
ever  to  have  been  so  honored. 

A  reticent  man  who  shunned  publicity, 
Marshall  once  remarked,  "I  think  I  prize  my 
privacy  more  than  anything  else."  This,  and 
the  fact  that  the  story  could  not  be  told 
honestly  and  completely  without  hurting  the 
feelings  of  many  people,  decided  him  not  to 
write  his  memoirs.  Marshall  resisted  pres- 
sures from  friends  and  lavish  offers  from 
publishers.  The  closest  he  came  to  an  auto- 
biographical record  was  his  "Final  War  Re- 
port." covering  the  years  1943-45.  This  brief 
( 153  pages) ,  lucid,  and  factual  description  of 
the  buildup,  the  logistics,  the  strategy,  the 
steps  on  the  way  to  victory,  was,  as  his  bi- 
ographer Robert  Payne  remarlcs,  "a  history  of 
the  war  which  could  only  be  written  at  a 
time  of  triumph  by  the  man  most  responsi- 
ble for  the  triumph."  Through  It  "there 
shines  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  man  at  his 
best:  complex  and  unyielding,  stripped  like 
a  runner  for  the  race." 

Those  who  most  directly  depended  on  Mar- 
shall are  best  qualified  to  add  to  our  under- 
standing of  this  man.  When  President 
Roosevelt  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to 
appoint  Marshall  Chief  Allied  Commander  In 
Europe — even  though  he  was  so  obviously 
the  logical  choice  that  the  appointment  was 
taken  for  granted — he  left  the  decision  to 
the  General.  The  war  was  too  big  for  per- 
sonal feelings  or  desires  to  enter  such  a  de- 
cision, replied  Marshall,  whereupon  the  Pres- 
ident said.  "I  feel  now  that  I  will  not  t>e  able 
to  sleep  at  night  with  you  out  of  the  coun- 
try." and  kept  him  by  his  side.  Marshall 
knew  as  well  as  the  President  that  field 
commanders  rather  than  chiefs  of  staff  are 
remembered  In  history,  but  this  counted  for 
nothing  With  him.  As  with  all  men  who 
render  great  public  service,  his  sense  of  duty 
always  took  precedence  over  personal  con- 
cerns. Oean  Acheson  tells  of  an  interview 
he  had  with  him  shortly  after  Marshall  l>e- 
came  Secretary  of  State.  In  reply  to  Ache- 
son's  query  as  to  what  was  expected  of  him 
as  chief  aide,  Marshall  said:  "First,  the  most 
unvarnished  truth,  particularly  about  my- 
self. I  have  no  feelings  except  those  which 
I  reserve  for  Mrs.  Marshall."  Churchill  called 
him  "a  magnificent  organizer  and  builder  of 
armies — the  American  Carnot";  Truman 
wrote  that  "to  him,  as  much  as  to  any  In- 
dividual, the  United  States  owes  ^ts  future": 
but  Robert  Payne  came  perhaps  closest  to 
the  essence  of  Marshall  In  this  passage :  "It 
can  be  said  of  him,  as  it  can  be  said  of  few 
others,  that  he  lived  for  an  idea,  and  the  Idea 
was  America." 

Respectfully, 

H.  O.  RiCKOVER. 


Jack  Magee  Named  Basketball  Coach  at 
Georgetown 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOIWAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  20,  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Oeor^etown  University  h«is  sm- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Jack  Magee 
as  varsity  basketball  coach.    Jack  Magee 


April  20,  1966 
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has.  for  the  last  few  years,  been  the  top 
assistant  to  Bob  Cousy  at  Boston  Col- 
lege. Jack  Is  an  outstanding  young  man 
who  takes  great  ability  and  dedication  to 
Georgetown.  He  was  an  outstanding 
player  at  Boston  College,  one  who  proved 
how  Important  a  good  little  man  la  to 
the  game.  I  take  this  time  to  congratu- 
late John  Magee  and  to  compliment 
Georgetown  on  selecting  this  fine  yoimg 
man,  who,  I  am  certain,  will  be  a  credit 
to  this  great  university.  As  a  fellow 
graduate  of  Boston  College.  I  welcome 
Jack  to  the  Capital  of  the  Nation. 


Fino  Blasts  New  Coinage  as  Sleazy  and 
Inflationary— Introdaces  Bill  To  Re- 
quire Study  of  Alternative  Coins 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 
Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  Instructs  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1,  1967,  a  report  on 
how  we  can  change  our  coinage  to  avoid 
a  number  of  the  problems  inherent' In 
the  new  clad  coinage  beginning  to  cir- 
culate. 

Among  the  problems  to  be  considered 
Is  the  fact  that  the  clad  coins  contain 
two  metals— copper  and  silver— impor- 
tant to  our  war  effort  and  now  in  short 
supply.  The  national  copper  stockpile 
Is  shrinking  and  the  President  is  casting 
about  for  ways  to  encourage  copper  pro- 
duction. I  think  cutting  out  unnecessary 
use  of  copper  makes  sense,  and  there  is 
the  additional  factor  that  copper  prices 
are  rising,  making  copper  coinage  In- 
creasingly expensive. 

One  sensible  step  would  be  to  stop 
minting  half  doUars.  Our  copper  and 
silver  Is  too  precious  to  waste  on  a  mean- 
ingless prestige  coin— the  intrinsically 
almost  worthless  clad  dimes  and  quarters 
set  the  tone  of  the  coinage.  I  think  we 
should  stop  mlnUng  half  dollars  untU  we 
decide  on  a  long-range  plan  for  handling 
the  50-cent  currency  denomination 

A  second  problem  of  the  clad  coins  is 
more  technical.  Recently  one  split  apart 
but  that  is  probably  a  fluke.  More  ser- 
ious is  the  fact  that  the  cladding  process 
or  the  minting  process,  somehow  results 
in  the  copper  core  being  much  nearer  one 
side  of  the  coin  than  the  other.  These 
coins  are  going  to  wear  out  unevenly  In 
many  cases.  One  side  will  be  rusty  while 
one  side  will  be  tinny.  These  coins  are 
ugly  enough  now.  but  they  will  be  even 
more  ugly  after  a  few  years'  wear. 

I  think  the  appearance  of  the  coinage 
Is  very  Important.  The  rusty  rimmed 
Unny-soundlng  clad  coins  look  Inferior 
No  other  nation  has  rusty  rimmed  coins 
with  a  potential  of  being  rusty  on  one 
side  and  Unny  on  the  other  In  a  few 
years.  These  coins  somehow  typify  the 
economics  and  dignity  of  the  Great 
Society. 


Like  so  much  of  the  Great  Society  the 
new  coinage  Involves  a  budget  gimmick. 
The  administration  is  counting  the  saved 
silver  on  the  receipts  side  of  the  budget, 
using  It  as  camouflage  for  inflationary 
spending. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  economic 
foresight  has  necessitated  the  change- 
over to  sleazy  coins  during  an  Inflation- 
ary period.  The  ugly  clad  coins  are  en- 
couraging hoarding  and  a  loss  of  con- 
fidence In  our  money  and  In  our  Govern- 
ment's economic  policy. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  we 
change  our  coins  in  order  to  get  a  coin- 
age the  American  people  respect.  The 
new  clad  coins,  coinciding  with  rising 
Inflation  and  the  declining  international 
prestige  of  the  dollar,  are  stimulating 
popular  doubts  about  the  solidity  of  our 
currency.  These  shoddy  new  coins,  rusty 
and  ugly  as  they  are — nicknamed  "furmy 
money"  or  "Johnson  money"  throughout 
the  land— are  part  and  parcel  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  dollar  under  the  slapdash 
economic  policies  of  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration. The  cheap-looking  "funny 
money"  Is  both  a  product  of  past  Infla- 
tion and  a  stimulus  to  further  Inflation. 
Obviously  we  cannot  return  to  silver 
coins.  We  have  only  a  Mttle  more  silver. 
What  we  can  do  Is  have  an  attractive 
currency  in  a  sensible  economy.  Euro- 
pean nations  can,  so  why  can't  we? 

I  believe  that  the  metals  shortage, 
coupled  with  the  technical  deficiencies 
of  the  cladding  and  aggravated  by  the 
interaction  of  Inflation  with  a  sleazy- 
looking  coinage,  states  an  overwhelming 
case  against  the  clad  coinage.  I  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  pass  my  bill  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  alternatives 
that  might  be  used  to  achieve  a  better 
and  more  attractive  coinage. 
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members,  the  school  administration  and 
faculty,  the  parents,  and  all  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Altoona,  who  helped  make  the 
success  possible. 

We  are  honored  to  have  the  distin- 
guished Altoona  band  In  our  12th  Con- 
gressional District  and  were  pleased  to 
help  with  the  arrangements  for  the 
liand's  trip  to  Washington. 


Altoona  Senior  High  School  Band  Wins 
Honors  m  Cherry  Blossom  Festival 
Parade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  IRVING  WHALLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1966 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Al- 
toona Senior  High  School  Band  of  Al- 
toona, Pa.,  has  been  awarded  the  flrst 
prize  in  band  competition  with  bands  of 
75  and  over  In  the  1966  Cherry  Blossom 
Festival  parade,  held  In  Washington  on 
Saturday,  April  16. 

It  is  a  significant  achievement  to  be 
selected  as  the  No.  1  band  since  Altoona 
competed  with  top  bands  from  all  over 
the  country. 

The  Altoona  High  School  Band  also 
won  top  honors  In  1963,  the  last  previous 
time  they  competed  In  the  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  parade. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  outstanding 
record  of  the  Altoona  Senior  High  School 
Band  and  want  to  commend  Mr.  John 
Monti,  their  very  able  director,  the  bend 


Remarks  of  Mr.  Lawrence  Fanning  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

OF  nxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's problem  of  news  manipulation  by 
Federal  Government  spokesmen  Is  not  a 
new  problem.  As  long  as  we  have  had 
Federal  Government  we  have  had  news 
management  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

But,  under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion which  took  office  In  1961,  we  began 
to  see  the  application  of  Impressive  art- 
istry in  news  management.  This  artistry 
has  grown  and  grown.  And  today  we 
witness  a  high — or  a  low,  as  your  point 
of  view  may  be— water  mark  In  terms  of 
manipulating  the  news  to  gain  political 
advantage. 

Some  very  enlightening  remarks  on 
the  beginnings  of  the  steamroller  news 
management  policy  at  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment level  were  made  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence Fanning  of  the  Chicago  Dally  News 
In  a  speech  to  the  International  Press 
Institute  in  Paris,  Prance,  in  May  1962. 
It  Is  significant  that  Mr.  Fanning's  re- 
marks were  made  abroad. 

I  submit  Mr.  Farming's  speech  for  the 
Record. 

iNT^LNATIONAI,  PSESS  INSTITDTE  SF^X:H 

(By  Lawrence  Faaning) 

Thank  you.  and  good  afternoon,  ladles  and 
gentlemen.  I  am  immensely  flattered  to 
have  been  asked  to  speak  to  this  assemblage 
of  distinguished  editors  and  publishers. 
Especially  so  since  the  North  American  dele- 
gation Includes  many  of  the  great  names  in 
U.S.  Journalism — men  who  are  vastly  better 
quallHed  than  I  to  participate  In  this  after- 
noon's panel  discussion. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  these  men 
Will  give  generously  of  themselves  and  their 
Ideas  in  the  debate  that  will  follow  these 
brief,  but  studied  and  formalized  remarks 
from  the  lectum. 

Recently  I  was  exposed  to  a  new  definition 
Of  an  expert.  I  pray  it  U  not  too  American 
In  orientation  and  I  offer  thU  prayer  quit« 
simply  because  I  like  the  deflniUon  In  one 
sentence.  It  goes  like  this: 

An  expert  Is  like  the  bottom  half  of  a  dou- 
ble boiler— he  Is  aU  steamed  up  but  he  doesnt 
know  what's  cooking.  I'm  the  bottom 
half  of  today's  double  boUer  and  this  bottom 
half  would  like  to  start  out  by  discussing 
frankly,  blunUy.  and  subjectively— some  of 
the  practical  and  philosophical  implications 
of  the  struggle  in  North  America  between  big 
Government  and  the  American  press. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
Individual,  is  one  of  the  most  gifted,  spectac- 
ulax  men  in  the  world  today.    He  possesses 
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high  Intelligence.  con«\um&at«  adnslnlstratlve 
ability.  Integrity,  cb&rm,  sophistication — and 
equally  as  important  aa  all  of  these — rare 
wit.  The  accident  of  Mrtta  haa  given  John  P. 
Kennedy  something;  else— «  unique  and  lone- 
ly re^wnatblllty  to  lead  the  free  world  from 
Uie  seat  of  power  of  the  free  world,  the 
White  HouM  In  Washington. 

Aa  a  cltlxen.  I  Toted  for  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
I  voted  for  him  with  real  enthusiasm.  As 
a  profeaalonal  Journalist,  practising  the  art — 
If  art  It  l»^ln  North  America's  second  city, 
I  am  troubled. 

The  people  of  my  country — and  I  was  one 
of  them — asked  for  a  master  politician.  We 
demanded  a  creative,  decisive,  dynamic  num. 
a  young  man  who  had  the  courage  to  per- 
ceive and  act  upon  the  subtle,  as  well  as  the 
overt.  Issues  of  our  time. 

In  John  P.  Kennedy  we  got  that  man.  But 
we  got  something  else.  too.  Along  with  the 
fantastically  accomplished  leader,  along  with 
the  master  politician,  we  got  a  m.\ster  ma- 
nipulator— a  man  who  haa  managed  with  im- 
pressive artistry,  to  apply  the  tools  of  power 
to  the  task  at  hand:  the  political  shaping  of 
a  political  electorate  that  Is,  In  some  ways, 
unquestioning,  and  In  some  areas,  frlghten- 
Ingly  uninformed. 

It  Is  the  sometimes  unhappy  role  of  a 
truly  free  press  to  ask  the  embarrassing  and 
Impertinent  question:  to  suggest  to  the  re- 
pository and  symbol  of  executive  power  that 
error  Is  at  least  conceivable;  that  history,  in 
the  long  reach,  has  never  endowed  any  mor- 
tal with  the  gaudy  robes  of  infallibility. 

In  what  went  before  I  do  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  North  American  press,  even 
remotely,  assumes  the  mantle  of  omnipo- 
tence. But  I  do  suggest  that  a  free  press, 
with  all  Its  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
offers  a  free  society  Its  best  guarantee  that 
the  ultimate  consensus  will  be  sound  and  ra- 
tional and  achieved  by  entirely  democratic 
processes. 

Shortly  after  President  Kennedy  was  In- 
augurated, many  of  the  men  whose  task  It  Is 
to  report  the  activities  of  Government 
thought  they  perceived  a  substantial  Im- 
provement In  the  accessibility  of  Information. 
In  the  executive  branch,  officials  who  were 
often  unapproachable  or  evasive  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration,  suddenly  seemed 
more  cooperative,  more  willing  to  concede 
that  the  American  people  were  Indeed  en- 
titled to  know  something  about  their  mis- 
sions and  their  responsibilities  and  their  ac- 
tions. These  men  seemed  to  take  their  cue 
from  the  President  himself.  He  was  relaxed, 
informative,  articulate,  and  friendly.  An 
open-door  policy  was  proclaimed  by  the 
President's  press  secretary.  Pierre  Salinger. 
The  disaster  In  the  Bay  of  Pigs  ended  the 
honeymoon.  The  President  himself  assumed 
full  responsibility  for  the  fiasco,  but  he  was 
clearly  Irritated  and  distressed  by  the  spate 
of  "Inside"  stories  which  proliferated  on  the 
heels  of  the  abortive  Cuban  Invasion. 

His  unhapplness  was  climaxed  on  April  27. 
1961,  In  his  speech  before  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  The  President 
took  as  his  text  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  free  press  in  the  United  States. 
His  speech  was  widely  criticized  In  the  press 
ac  a  call  for  Oovernment  censorship  In  peace- 
time. Apart  from  some  later  private  con- 
versations with  editors  and  publishers,  and 
one  fruitless  formal  White  House  meeting 
with  spokesmen  for  the  American  press,  Mr. 
Kennedy  made  no  real  effort  to  Implement 
his  suggestion  for  a  "voluntary  code."  None- 
theless, there  Is  a  growing  body  of  evidence 
that  administratively  the  screws  have  been 
tightened.  At  the  considerable  risk  of  hav- 
ing these  words  and  my  own  motives  mis- 
Interpreted,  and  at  the  considerable  risk  of 
seeming  to  cross  over  the  line  Into  a  bootless 
and  self-serving  Jeremiad,  some  of  us  are 
troubled  by  the  signs  and  portents. 

For  example.  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara.  a  brilliant  administrator,  gives  every 


Impression  of  dlstnisUng  the  Intelligence  of 
the  i>eople  and.  In  a  corollary  sense,  the  In- 
telligence of  the  Congress  and  the  press. 
Cutting  through  the  occasional  nod  to  a  free 
press.  McNamara's  Pentagon,  In  general,  de- 
crees that  there  Is  to  be  no  public  discussion 
of  alternatives  before  major  policy  decisions 
are  made.  So-called  Irrational  pressures  are 
thus  avoided — political  pressures  from  the 
Congress,  economic  pressures  from  holders 
or  potential  holders  of  defense  contracts, 
popular  pressures  from  the  partisans  of  the 
several  services  In  the  general  public.  After 
a  policy  decision  has  been  made,  all  bands 
are  expected  to  drop  the  debate  and  close 
ranks  behind  the  Commander  In  Chief;  the 
decision  Is  not  to  be  questioned  In  public. 

The  effect  Is  to  inhibit  public  debate  on 
important  defense  measures.  Including  those 
measures  which  have  no  bearing  on  security, 
or  which  have  been  "sanitized"  of  their  clas- 
sified content.  The  public,  therefore.  Is 
apprised  of  these  vital  Issues — affecting  life 
k»nd  death  and  75  cents  of  every  tax  dollar — 
only  through  officially  condemned  "leaks," 
Importajit  leaks  are,  understandably,  now 
rare,  since  a  miscreant's  career  can  be  ruined 
If  he  Is  caught,  and  since  the  seciuity  and 
Intelligence  apparatus  has  become  unusually 
tough  and  alert.  Mr.  McNamara  has  reduced 
the  risk  even  further  by  running  pretty 
much  a  one-man  show — keeping  the  Im- 
portant decisions  to  himself  and  a  small 
group  of  talented  and  devoted  assistants. 

In  the  Truman  and  Elsenhower  admin- 
istrations, position  papers  were  broadly  cir- 
culated to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
key  officials  In  the  services  and  the  Defense 
Department.  A  subordinate  who  thought 
there  should  be  public  debate  on  an  Issue 
could  leak  the  alternatives  without  a  very 
great  risk  of  detection.  Now,  with  only  a 
handful  of  people  Informed  of  details,  de- 
tection Is  a  relatively  easy  matter. 

One  can  raise,  I  think,  legitimate  questions 
about  such  a  system  If  it  becomes  an  estab- 
lished precedent.  It  bolls  down  to  Govern- 
ment by  an  Intellectual  elite  and  the  policies 
can  only  be  as  good  as  the  members  of  that 
elite. 

What  happens  If  the  elite  Is  replaced  by  a 
venal,  arrogant,  or  power-mad  cabal?  What 
happens  If  It  Is  replaced  by  an  elite  of  the 
stupid? 

In  addition  to  being  cut  off  from  lower 
level  sources,  the  whole  situation  is  compli- 
cated by  easy  access  to  top-level  purveyors 
of  the  "offldal  line."  Any  diligent  reporter 
In  Washington  can  get  to  see  almost  anyone 
In  the  Cabinet,  subcabinet,  or  men  on  the 
top  policy  planning  levels.  These  men  are 
committed — politically  and  Intellectually — 
to  the  administration's  pweltion.  For  the 
most  part,  they  are  highly  Intelligent  and 
articulate,  and  they  can  propagandize  the 
official  position  with  great  effect  to  reporters 
who  are  not  armed  with  the  opposing  argu- 
ments. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  It  adds  up  to 
any  dictionary  definition  of  press  repression, 
or  even  that  the  situation  Is  unique.  In  a 
very  real  sense.  It  is  common  to  any  big  bu- 
reaucracy, and  In  a  wry  sense  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  an  alert  and  aggressive  administration 
which  knows  its  power  and  believes  In  It. 
The  t4>pllcatlon  of  these  policies  has  been 
accocnponled  by  some  disturbing  practical 
side  effects — the  tapping  of  telephones  has 
become  a  fairly  common  practice.  Newsmen 
have  been  trailed  by  intelligence  operatives. 
Some  Pentagon  sources  are  so  Jumpy  they 
won't  even  say  hello  to  newsmen  In  the 
halls.  Some  officials  who  were  suspected 
of  leaking  Information  have  been  questioned 
for  hours  In  locked  rooms,  and  Intimidated 
with  j^eate  to  their  careers  and  reputations. 

Now.  briefly,  I  should  like  to  examine  the 
other  side  of  the  coin. 

Some  7  years  ago  a  congressional  Sub- 
committee on  VS.  Oovernment  Information 
Practices   was  established  under   the  chair- 


manship of  Representative  John  Moss.  The 
Moss  subcommittee  has  pursued  Its  labors 
with  diligence  and  imagination.  Its  role  has 
been  that  of  a  watchdog.  In  addition  to  the 
Congressmen  who  have  served  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  dedicated  members  of  its 
staff  have  made  a  continuing  and  impressive 
contribution  to  the  Ideal  of  a  free  press.  In 
general,  the  staff  of  the  Moes  subcommittee 
perceives  some  considerable  improvement  In 
the  information  policies  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. TTie  members  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  feel  that  supjxirt  from  the  top 
now  appears  available  to  those  who  want 
to  strengthen  the  people's  right  to  know 
about  the  affairs  of  their  Government.  The 
Moss  group  concerns  Itself  with  information 
problems  In  two  broad  categories — the  avail- 
ability of  Information  to  the  public  and  the 
availability  of  information  to  the  Congress. 
In  connection  with  public  Information,  the 
staff  members  say  that  the  reporters  they 
have  consulted  feel  that  there  is  a  better  op- 
portunity to  get  at  the  newsmakers,  and  that 
this  administration  in  many  areas  has  opened 
up  more  channels  of  information.  These  re- 
porters have  been  critical  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Madison  Avenue  techniques,  but 
'  the  subcommittee  claims  that  relatively  few 
documented  cases  of  Improper  restrictions 
have  been  presented. 

On  congressional  Information,  the  Moes 
staff  points  to  a  vast  Improvement.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  sharply  reduced  the  scope 
and  application  of  executive  privilege — the 
doctrine  under  which  the  executive  branch 
can  wlttihold  Information  from  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  Prior  to  1961,  executive  privi- 
lege was  widely  Invoked  by  everyone,  from 
the  White  House  down — In  some  cases — to 
file  clerks.  In  March  of  1962  President  Ken- 
nedy expllclUy  made  It  clear  that  the  privi- 
lege will  only  be  exercised  by  him. 

Since  our  Republic  operates  In  a  context  of 
separate  but  equal  branches  of  government, 
a  measure  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Moss 
subcommittee  may  be  found  in  any  incident 
last  year,  when  a  group  of  visiting  foreign 
newspapermen  had  finished  an  hour-long  ses- 
sion with  Representative  Moss:  A  reporter 
from  Warsaw  approached  Jack  Howard,  the 
chief  Investigator  for  the  committee  and 
said,  almost  in  dlsbeUef ,  "I  didn't  know  there 
was  anything  in  the  world  like  this  oonunit- 
tee." 

It  may  well  be  that  there  isn't. 

On  balance  it  would  appear  that  the  In- 
formation climate  in  the  United  States  Is 
improving.  Nonetheless,  one  cannot  but  be 
aware  of  that  dark  cloud  whlcb  may  be 
no  larger  than  a  man's  hand.  The  idea  of 
an  Informed  elite  was  not,  I  think,  what  the 
framers  of  ovir  Constitution  had  in  mind. 
One  of  those  men  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
he  had  tbis  to  say: 

"There  is  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  society  but  the  people  themselves." 

There  are  thoee  who,  in  good  conscience, 
will  coimter  that  these  words  of  Jefferson 
are  no  longer  applicable  In  an  age  of  poten- 
tial nuclear  disaster,  but  Jefferson  himself 
supplied  an  answer. 

"it  we  think  the  people  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a  whole- 
some discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to  take  it 
from  them  but  to  inform  their  discretion  by 
education." 


A  Minnesota  Fanner  Looks  at  School  Milk 
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HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or   MINNXSOTA  j 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 

Mr.   LANGEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mr.  David  H.  Swenson, 
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of  rural  Bamesvllle,  Minn.,  has  written 
me  regarding  the  budget  request  for 
slashing  the  funds  for  the  school  milk 
program.  While  written  with  tongue  in 
cheek,  Mr.  Swenson's  excellent  sense  of 
humor  does  not  detract  from  the  deadly 
seriousness  of  his  subject  or  the  wisdom 
of  his  thoughts. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include  his 
letter  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
BARNESvn,LE.  Minn.. 

April  8,  1966. 
Representative  Odin  Lancen, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr,  Lancen  :  I  must  at  this  time 
take  the  liberty  to  voice  my  support  for  those 
in  the  Government  who  would  like  to  cut 
the  school  lunch  milk  program  from  the 
budget.  It  Is  In  my  opinion,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  dairy  farmer  and  the  people  of  the 
Nation  if  the  Government  stops  this  pro- 
gram.   I  shall  clarify  my  position: 

For  example,  Dairy  Farmer  Jones,  who  Is 
Just  making  It  (as  most  of  them  barely 
manage  to  do)  is  supplying  milk  to  Exploit 
Enterprises,  a  milk-producing  firm  who  proc- 
esses raw  milk.  This  firm  supplies,  among 
others,  the  local  schools.  At  present,  the 
Government  helps  pay  for  this  milk  to  make 
It  more  available  to  schoolchildren.  This 
is  one  reason  we  want  it  stopp>ed. 

Because  milk  has  a  high  protein  content. 
It  is  an  excellent  brain  food.  If  we  make 
milk  less  available,  we  could  raise  children 
with  Inferior  brains,  and  save  a  lot  of  money 
for  crime  prevention,  because  the  kids  would 
be  too  stupid  to  think  of  any  trouble  to  get 
Into. 

Another  reason  we  want  it  stopped  is  be- 
cause we  are  wasting  money  on  internal  Im- 
provementa  while  we  could  be  using  It  for 
more  sensible  purposes  such  as:  foreign  aid 
to  friendly  allies  like  Prance,  Indonesia.  Cuba, 
Panama,  etc.;  or  subsidizing  draft  card  paper 
manufacturers. 

But  the  main  reason  we  want  it  discon- 
tinued is  so  that  the  dairy  farmer  can  receive 
a  fair  price.  If  this  program  Is  ended,  the 
price  of  milk  given  to  Farmer  Jones  will  go 
down,  although  Exploit  Enterprises'  won't. 
The  results  are : 

1.  A  decrease  In  the  number  of  dairy  farms 
with  those  remaining  flnaUy  being  able  to 
get  a  fair  price  after  a  period  of  a  few  cen- 
turies (as  occurred  in  the  hog  market.) 

2.  The  heads  of  Exploit  Industries  will 
achieve  fat.  Uxable  wallets. 

3.  The  administration  will  rejoice  because 
It  has  gained  a  few  new  members  for  the 
antipoverty  war  (former  farmers). 

This  Is  what  I  consider  good  economics, 
and  therefore  why  I  urge  the  suspension  of 
the  school  lunch  milk  program. 
With  slncerest  beliefs, 

David  H.  Swenson. 


Tax  Sharing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 
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OP    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I 
Introduced  a  bUl,  HR.  10696,  which 
would  direct  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
share  up  to  5  percent  of  national  reve- 
nues with  the  various  State  governments 
for  use  in  the  Held  of  education.  The 
measure  received  wide  support,  especlaUy 
from    Governors,    who    are    constantly 


seeking  new  sources  of  revenue  to  imple- 
ment worthwhile  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. Tax  sharing  would  bolster  our 
Federal  concept  by  strengthening  the 
States. 

Mr.  Paul  Hope,  writing  in  the  April  18 
Washington  Star  pointed  out  several  rea- 
sons why  this  administration  consist- 
ently refuses  to  support  tax-sharing 
legislation. 

It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  this 
administration  if  it  would  allow  personal 
and  political  considerations  to  color  its 
judgment  on  this  important  legislation. 
If  there  were  a  substantial  show  of  strong 
public  sentiment  for  revenue  sharing  the 
White  House  might  get  the  message. 

Under  unanimous   consent  I  include 
Mr.  Hope's  Washington  Close-Up  column 
entitled  "States  Envy  Federal  Tax  Rake- 
In"  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
Washington  Close-up:  States  Envy  Federal 
Tax   Rake-in 
(By  Paul  Hope) 
State  governments,  which  have  to  scrounge 
around  for  operating  cash  like  a  housewife 
looking  for  money  to  buy  a  pound  of  bacon. 
figure  it's  about  time  they  got  cut  Into  some 
kind  of  a  poverty  program. 

If  there  ever  was  a  poor  cousin  In  the  gov- 
ernmental scheme  of  things,  it's  the  State 
government  out  there  watching  the  tax 
money  roll  into  Washington  while  the  peo- 
ple beat  on  the  statehouse  door  for  service. 
For  some  time  now,  the  States  have  been 
hoping  something  woulibe  done  about  get- 
ting them  a  share  of  Federal  tax  money — 
not  Just  another  handout  with  all  sorts  of 
strings  attached,  but  some  honest-to-good- 
ness  hard  money  they  could  budget  accord- 
ing to  where  they  think  the  greatest  need 
is. 

Such  a  plan  has  been  proposed  frequently. 
Walter  W.  Heller,  former  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
suggested  It.  A  Presidential  task  force  also 
drew  up  a  proposal,  the  details  of  which 
have  never  been  released. 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Republican  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  gave  the  idea  a  boost.  It 
proposed  a  return  to  the  States  of  a  grad- 
ually increasing  portion  of  personal  and 
corporate  Income  taxes  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  starting  with  2  percent 
the  first  year  and  Increasing  to  10  percent 
over  a  period  of  8  years. 

But  the  chances  of  such  a  scheme  being 
approved  anytime  soon  seem  remote. 

Early  In  the  Johnson  administration  It 
seemed  the  President  would  propose  that 
Congress  enact  a  tax-sharing  plan.  But  he 
apparently  changed  his  mind. 

For  one  thing,  a  newspaper  reporter  wrote 
that  Johnson  was  considering  it,  and  If 
there  Is  anything  the  President  doesn't  like, 
it's  having  newsmen  announce  what  he's 
going  to  do  before  he  tells  them 

For  another,  George  Meany,  head  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  doesn't  approve — Preeldent  John- 
son said  so.  "George  Meany  told  me  he'd 
never  go  for  it."  Johnson  was  quoted  as 
saying  during  an  interview  for  a  national 
magazine. 

Then  there's  the  possibility  that  giving 
the  States  back  some  of  the  money  would 
mean  less  to  finance  the  Federal  programs 
of  the  Great  Society. 

Pxirthermore.  there's  more  political  mileage 
In  handing  out  money  through  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  than  in  giving  it  directly  to  the 
States.  It  creates  Federal  Jobs  for  one  thing. 
About  all  you  need  under  a  tax-sharing  plan 
is  a  check-writing  machine  and  someone  to 
lick  the  50  envelopes. 

And  what  better  way  to  Insure  political 
fealty  down  the  line  than  to  have  Oovemon, 
mayors,  health  and  welfare  directors,  school 
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administrators  and  the  Uke  running  to  Wash- 
ington  hat   In   hand  for  Federal   handoutc. 

Why,  if  Federal  tax  money  were  returned 
directly  to  the  States,  some  of  the  Governors 
finding  their  financial  burdens  eased  might 
reap  some  political  benefit.  With  several  of 
the  biggest  States  being  run  by  Republican 
Governors,  that  would  never  do. 

Besides,  it's  easier  to  extract  compliance 
with  Federal  regulations  If  you  can  threaten 
to  yank  away  the  goodies  for  misbehavior. 
For  Instance,  It's  easier,  according  to  this 
theory,  to  make  school  districts  desegregate 
If  Federal  fimds  can  be  cut  off. 

Never  mind  that  they  are  disobeying  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  officials  responsi- 
ble ought  to  be  called  before  the  bar  of 
Justice  for  It.  Just  threaten  to  take  away 
the  money.    It's  easier  that  way. 

Of  course,  there  are  Instances  when  poli- 
tics are  such  that  this  can't  be  done.  Fran- 
cis Keppel.  the  departing  former  chief  of  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  found  that  outwhen 
he  tried  last  year  to  withhold  $30  million  in 
Federal  school  fvmds  from  Chicago. 

Mayor  Richard  Daley,  who  runs  the  pow- 
erful Chicago  Democratic  machine  which 
can  always  be  counted  on  to  produce  the 
votes,  called  the  White  House,  boiling  mad. 
Keppel  got  dressed  down  and  Chicago  got  the 
money.  When  Keppel  resigned  the  other 
day,  the  White  a»use  didn't  even  figure  he 
rated  a  public  well  done. 

The  usual  practice  when  someone  of  Kep- 
pel's  statute  resigns  is  for  the  White  House 
to  at  least  release  an  exchange  of  pleasant 
letters  between  the  President  and  the  de- 
IJertlng. 

No  one  has  suggetsed  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment eliminate  all  Federal  aid  programs. 
What  has  lieen  suggested  Is  that  It  cut  the 
States  in  on  a  porOon  of  the  Federal  Income 
tax  money  in  the  form  of  a  regular,  lump- 
sum rebate  that  could  be  used  as  the  States 
see  fit  in  meeting  their  ever-rising  budgets. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  State  and  local 
governments,  which  spent  $65  billion  in  1964. 
will  be  spending  $155  bllUon  by  1974.  And 
it's  getUng  tougher  all  the  time  for  the 
States  to  find  something  else  to  tax. 

So  In  this  April  tax  season  State  Governors 
water  at  the  mouth  thinking  about  all  that 
money  going  to  Washington  and  wishing  they 
could  take  a  small  bite. 


Slum  Landlords — Sharks,  Parasites 
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Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  note  today  the  outspoken  and 
honest  statement  about  slum  landlords 
by  Cincinnati  health  commissioner.  Dr. 
Kenneth  I.  E.  MacLeod.  Dr.  Msu:Leod, 
in  an  interview  with  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
reporter,  Gene  Stephens,  in  the  April  1 
issue  of  the  Enquirer  left  no  room  for 
excuses  by  or  for  slum  landlords.  He 
described  them  as  shai^,  slave  dealers, 
and  parasites  on  society  and  separated 
them  from  ethical  property  owners. 

Dr.  MacLeod  forcefully  makes  the 
point  that  a  property  owner  has  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  people  he  allows  to 
live  in  his  housing.  It  Is  a  point  gov- 
ernment officials  throughout  the  United 
States  should  make  in  creating  and  en- 
forcing  laws   to  require   that  property 
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owners  maintain  decent  living  stand- 
ards on  their  Income  property. 

Mr.  Stephens'  article  foDows: 
SLtTM  Lanto^um — Shabks.  PAmAsms 
(By  G«ne  Stephens) 

Clndnnatl  health  cotnmliwloner.  J)r.  Ken- 
neth L  K.  MacLeod,  baa  aome  very  definite 
Idaaa  about  dealing  with  the  city's  slum 
housing  problems. 

They  Include  treating  aU  alike — landlords 
and  tenants. 

"It  Is  not  the  Job  of  the  Inspector — health. 
fire,  or  housing — to  modify  or  adjust  the  law 
to  suit  the  Individual  case.  The  law  should 
be  enforced  as  It  Is  and  presumably  as  It  was 
meant  to  be.  If  the  law  Is  too  slight  or  too 
harsh  and  the  citizens  want  modifications.  It 
Is  up  to  them  to  get  the  law  changed."  Dr. 
MacLeod  said. 

The  commissioner  said  he  has  no  sympathy 
for  tlM  slum  Landlords  who  don't  keep  up 
their  property.  "They  are  sharks,  slave  deal- 
ers, and  parasites  on  society.  They  Uve  off 
the  sick — In  this  case,  the  poor.  They  should 
be  eliminated  by  every  possible  means."  be 
said. 

Dr.  MacLeod  said  he  might  be  a  little  un- 
conventional but  he  feels.  "More  Important 
than  the  owners  profits  Is  where  and  how  the 
people  of  our  dty  Uve." 

"No  one  asked  these  people  to  be  owners  of 
property.  They  chose  to  be.  on  their  own," 
be  said. 

"Many  of  them  claim  they  are  rendering  a 
public  service  by  providing  homes  for  the 
poor."  he  said.  '"This  is  true  only  if  they 
provide  good  homes." 

The  standard  answer  to  this  is,  "How  can  I 
provide  a  service  with  the  kind  of  tenants  I 
have?"  Dr.  MacLeod  said.  "I  remind  him 
that  he  has  a  responalblUty  for  the  people  he 
allows  to  live  in  his  hoiislng. 

"He  can  make  any  requirements  on  tenants 
be  wants.  If  he  doesn't  like  the  way  they 
keep  house,  be  can  educate  them,  but  he  is 
still  responsible  for  them.  And.  of  course,  he 
still  has  the  ultimate  say — eviction,**  he  said. 

Dr.  MacLeod  said  he  sees  three  types  of 
property  owners  In  Cincinnati — the  ethical, 
the  unfortunate,  and  the  slum  landlord. 

The  ethical  property  owner,  he  said,  is 
probably  In  the  majority  and  corrects  health, 
fire,  or  building  violations  on  notice. 

The  unfortunates,  often  elderly,  usually 
rely  on  the  little  Income  they  get  from  de- 
teriorating houses,  often  the  old  homeplace. 
The  best  remedy,  he  said.  Is  to  force  the  sale 
of  their  property  and  enforce  the  orders  on 
the  new  owner. 

The  slum  landlord  does  little  to  comply 
with  orders,  he  said. 

"I  don't  agree  that  the  code  should  be  bent 
to  suit  these  individuals.  If  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, we  can't  help  that.  We  can't  be  too 
sympathetic  because  this  property  is  a  plague 
on  the  neighborhood  and  threatens  to  affect 
the  lives  of  many  other  people.  If  this  per- 
son can't  afford  to  keep  up  the  property,  he 
must  move.  That's  reality,"  Or.  MacLeod 
said. 

He  said  the  city  has  agencies  to  help  these 
people  and  "they  too  much  do  their  Job." 

On  the  question  at  court  action,  the  com- 
missioner said,  "We  need  proper  t'^^H'^g  of 
the  court  end  adequate,  not  laughaMe, 
penalttea." 

He  said  many  answers  to  slum  housing 
problems  lie  In  "cooperation  and  integratloa 
of  the  programs  o*  several  enforcement 
agencies — fire,  health,  and  building  in- 
cluded— even  to  the  potnt  of  Integrated 
inspections  whenever  that  Is  feaatble." 

He  BUggestsd  the  dty  health  department 
can  play  a  bigger  part  in  »iirni»«Btipg  slum 
bousing  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

"I  doo*t  want  to  take  any  powers  away 
from  any  other  department  but  I  think  the 
health  inspector  should  be  responsible  for 
determining  If  a  building  Is  unfit  for  human 
habttatloQ."  he  said. 


TUs.  he  said,  indudes  esthetic  require- 
ments— "which  ar«  important  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  mhabltants" — as  well  as  sani- 
tary and  some  safety  requirements. 

Formerly  health  commissioner  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  Dr.  MacLeod  said  Massachusetts 
law  recognizes  this  role  of  ths  health 
departments. 

In  Cincinnati,  where  orders  of  the  health 
department  are  mainly  to  clean  up  for  sani- 
tary reasons.  Dr.  MacLeod  said  about  half 
are  against  tenants  and  about  half  against 
owners  and  prosecution  for  noncompliance 
ranges  from  30  to  90  days. 

Many  conditions  in  slum  housing  are  dan- 
gerous from  a  health  and  safety  standpoint. 
Dr.  MacLeod  said.  In  the  last  10  years.  304 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  have  been  reported  In 
Cincinnati  and  27  children  have  died  from 
it.  he  said. 

"Most  of  these  cases  Involved  small  chil- 
dren eating  paint  scraps  that  have  flaked  off 
the  walls  and  some  have  Involved  babies 
teething  on  window  sills  painted  with  lead 
base  paint."  the  commissioner  said. 

Now  paint  used  in  the  dty  cannot  have 
more  than  1  percent  lead  content  but,  he 
said,  "many  cases  are  stlU  coming  from  slum 
areas  where  buildings  have  not  been  re- 
painted and  old  paint  scraped  off  since  this 
ordinance  was  passed." 

The  commissioner  said  tenants  also  have 
responsibilities  which  they  must  learn. 
Someone,  he  said,  must  start  educating  them 
and  helping  them  meet  these  responsibilities. 

"It  is  silly  to  uplift  housing  unless  you 
have  programs  of  education  to  help  the 
people  in  this  housing,"  he  said. 

"Door-to-door  contact  will  have  to  be  used 
In  many  cases  to  tell  these  people  of  avail- 
able aid  and  encourage  them  to  use  It. 

"Public  schools  can  do  much  more  than 
they  are  now.  One  way  is  by  making  health 
education  mandatory  and  a  major  subject 
in  schools."  he  said. 

Dr.  MacLeod  said  he  thinks  civil  rights  and 
civic  organizations  can  also  help.  "They 
have  already  done  a  great  service  by  bringing 
these  conditions  to  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
lic and  officials.  But  I  fear  In  many  cases 
they  have  accentuated  the  rights  of  the 
tenant  to  the  point  they  have  made  him 
forget  he  also  has  responsibilities,"  he  said. 

In  summary,  the  commissioner  said,  "We 
are  living  in  America,  the  richest  country 
In  the  world,  and  if  we  cannot  afford  to 
develop  adeqxiate  housing  for  the  poor  It  is 
a  sad   commentary  on  the   United   States." 


LoDf-Range  Look  at  Vietnam 
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Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Prank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the  Memphis, 
Term.,  Commercial  Appeal,  Is  a  renowned 
student  of  international  affairs.  He  has 
traveled  extensively  throughout  the 
world.  With  the  keen  Insight  of  a  top 
newspaperman  he  has  gathered  facts 
and  information  to  form  the  basis  for 
sound  Judgment  of  world  problems. 

This  fortimate  combination  of  journal- 
istic and  persuasive  speaking  ability  has 
made  F*rank  Ahlgren  one  of  the  most 
sought-after  speakers  in  the  Midsouth, 
and  his  talks  on  international  affairs  are 
masterpieces  of  clarity  Bind  good  sense. 
In  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Commercial 


Appeal,  Mr,  Ahlgren  takes  a  long-range 
look  at  Vietnam,  and  with  the  eye  of  the 
newspaperman,  brings  to  bear  the  fac- 
tual Information  that  makes  for  clear 
decisions.  His  comment  should  be  read 
carefully  by  all,  and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  Members : 
Long-Rance  Look  at  Vietnam 

While  Washington  officials  may  be  breath- 
ing a  smaU  sigh  of  relief  as  political  dis- 
sension simmers  down  in  South  Vietnam, 
they  need  not  expect  a  long  respite. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Saigon  government 
of  Premier  Nguyen  Cao  Ky  has  only  until 
about  July  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  to 
the  Buddhist  opposition  that  a  civilian  gov- 
ernment will  be  Instituted.  South  Viet- 
nam's Internal  crisis  has  merely  been  post- 
poned, and  Indeed  it  is  not  certain  that  it 
has   been   fully  dampened  for   the   present. 

Second,  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
now  under  fire  from  two  sides  in  the  United 
States.  The  Pulbright-Morse  faction  that 
wants  America  to  pull  back  from  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  extends  out  to  a  lunatic 
fringe  that  is  actually  pro-Vletcong  with 
racial  overtones.  That  has  been  worrisome 
enough.  But  now  Mr.  Johnson  is  getting 
flak  from  the  other  side;  namely.  Republican 
leaders  In  Congress  who  have  until  now 
been  largely  unified  with  the  administra- 
tion on  its  Vietnam  policy. 

President  Johnson  has  no  hope  of  acquir- 
ing his  coveted  consensus  where  Vietnam  is 
concerned.  Two  elements  in  this  country 
are  poles  apart,  one  wanting  the  United 
States  to  abandon  southeast  Asia  and  the 
other  demanding  a  total  military  victory 
over  the  Vletcong. 

In  this  crossfire,  which  becomes  more 
heated  as  election  time  nears,  the  Johnson 
administration  will  need  tough  armor, 

Washington  decisions  regarding  Vietnam 
have  necessarily  been  long  range.  That  ap- 
proach is  still  essential.  There  will  be  no 
quick  end  to  the  war,  nor  can  we  evade 
American  responsibilities  in  International 
affairs  by  backing  down  in  Vietnam  because 
of   Its   Internecine  quarrels. 

As  this  newspaper  has  often  stated,  the 
U.S.  stake  and  commitments  in  the  Pacific 
and  Par  East  did  not  begin  with  the  Eisen- 
hower era  or  the  Kennedy  administration; 
they  dat«  back  through  World  War  II  to  a 
time  as  distant  as  the  Spanish-American 
War. 

The  nature  of  today's  Involvement  Is  dif- 
ferent, but  the  future  relationship  of  the 
United  States  with  all  nations  of  the  world — 
from  powers  to  struggling  new  govern- 
ments— hinges  now  on  how  America  behaves 
in  Vietnam. 

The  President  needs  a  thick  hide  to  stand 
above  the  political  quarrels  within  this  coun- 
try and  to  accept  the  fact  that  instability 
within  South  Vietnam  is  far  from  solution. 
At  the  same  time  the  American  people  must 
appreciate  and  understand  that  administra- 
tion handling  of  the  Vietnam  situation  re- 
quires sacrifices  and  solidarity.  Neither  of 
the  two  main  political  parties  In  America  has 
an  enviable  record  as  pertains  to  the  mess  in 
southeast  Asia.  But  both  have  In  the  past 
tried  to  meet  confusing  iseues  with  the  best 
Judgments  available.  No  other  major  nation 
has  been  able  to  impose  stability  on  a  part  of 
the  world  which  has  known  little  but  tur- 
moil; but  the  United  States  at  least  has  a 
cogent  plan  for  long-range  action. 

World  Communist  leaders,  particularly 
those  In  Pdplng.  want  to  Impose  their  own 
tyranny  on  all  of  Vietnam  and  beyond. 
Withdrawal  by  America  will  not  ease  that  as- 
pect of  global  tension,  but  it  would  trigger 
new  tensions  in  other  spots.  Arguing  among 
ourselves  in  the  fr«e-q>eech  context  of  this 
country,  while  a  healthy  reflection  of  people, 
participation  In  government  does  not  equate 
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the  dialog  necessary  to  unify  the  country  In 
action. 

This  is  a  time  when  resolve  by  the  Johnson 
administration  must  be  firm  and  leadership 
must  be  articulate.  However  tuipopular 
some  decisions  may  be,  the  President  cannot 
afford  to  vacillate.  Nor  can  we,  the  dtlzens, 
waver  from  our  duty.  Part  of  that  duty 
Is  self-lnterfet.  But  a  bigger  part  Is  to  open 
to  the  billions  of  people  beyond  our  50  States 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic security — and  peace. 


Problems  b  Agriculture 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  carried  In  the 
April  14,  1966,  issue  of  the  Corson  Coun- 
ty, S.  Dak.,  News. 

This  editorial  summarizes  as  well  as 
could  be  summarized  the  situation  that 
exists  with  regard  to  agriculture  and  the 
philosophy  and  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration In  not  just  dumping  agricultural 
commodities  but  "in  dumping  the 
farmer." 
The  editorial  is  sis  follows: 
Unless  the  prices  of  things  the  farmers 
have  to  sell  go  up  as  fast  as  the  things  they 
have  to  buy  the  farmers  can't  make  money. 
This  should  not  be  hard  to  understand. 

Farm  prices  today  are  about  the  same  as 
they  were  on  the  average  from  1947^9.  Since 
those  years  farm  machinery  has  gone  up  80.7 
percent,  motor  vehicles  have  gone  up  62.8 
percent,  buildings  and  fence  materials  have 
gone  up  32.4  percent,  gas  has  gone  up,  labor 
has  gone  up,  taxes  have  gone  up.  The  cost 
of  nmning  a  farm  has  gone  up  21  percent. 
Parity  Is  the  word  used  to  measure  the 
price  of  things  the  farmer  sells  in  relation 
to  what  he  buys.  If  he  was  getting  100  per- 
cent of  parity  he  would  be  getting  a  fair 
price. 

Beef  cattle  are  at  89  percent  of  parity, 
wheat  at  70  percent,  corn  at  71  percent,  eggs 
at  86  percent,  and  the  average  farm  prices 
at  82  percent  of  parity.  In  other  words,  the 
fanner  Is  only  gett-ng  82  cents  for  the  things 
he  produces  when  he  should  be  getting  a 
dollar. 

The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  It  Is  cost- 
ing more  to  live.  Food  prices  have  gone  up. 
President  Johnson  has  asked  housewives 
to  fight  Inflation  by  not  buying  high-priced 
food  articles  such  as  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. Agrlcultura.  Secretary  OrvlUe  Free- 
man U  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times  as 
expressing  pleasure  with  the  fact  the  prices 
of  farm  products  have  dropped  recently. 

How  do  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  expect  the  farmers  to  make 
a  living  if  the  prices  of  the  things  they  sell 
continually  lag  behind  the  price  of  the  things 
they  have  to  buy? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  the  farmers 
have  to  turn  to  the  Government  for  sub- 
sidies and  the  controls  and  frustrations  that 
go  with  subsidies. 

It  has  seemed  fo;  some  time  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qovernment  Is  more  Interested  In  hold- 
ing farm  prices  down  than  In  letting  them 
come  up.  When  the  price  of  grain  threatens 
to  go  up  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
dumps  mountains  of  Government-held  grain 
on   the  market.     When   beef  prices  go   up 


the  Government  allows  Imports  to  come  in 
and  flood  the  market.  Export  policies  of  the 
Government  are  making  it  prohibitive  to  ship 
hides  which  Is  costing  stockmen  about  $4 
an  animal.  Wheat  exports  are  hampered 
becaiise  wheat  sent  abroad  under  our  Gov- 
ernment programs  has  to  go  on  American 
ships  and  the  freight  is  higher  than  other 
ships  charge  so  foreign  countries  get  their 
grain  elsewhere. 

Farm  prices  aren't  causing  a  big  rise  in  the 
price  of  food.  If  the  price  of  wheat  doubled 
it  wouldn't  make  more  than  a  penny  or  two 
difference  In  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Food  prices  are  going  up  because  doUars 
all  along  the  line  are  worth  less.  They  are 
worth  less  because  the  Government  is  spend- 
ing far  beyond  its  income.  Confidence  in 
the  American  dollar  is  declining  abroad  and 
at  home. 

Inflation  Is  hitting  the  fanner  as  well  as 
anybody  else.  He  has  to  buy  a  lot  and  the 
things  he  buys  have  been  going  up  all  the 
time.  Surely  the  American  people  recog- 
nize It  is  only  fair  that  the  farmer  should 
also  get  more  for  what  he  sells.  He  has  a 
lot  of  catching  up  to  do  in  the  dollar  de- 
partment. 
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cording  to  Greek  myth,  and  Poseidon  to  both 
stir  up  storms  and  calm  the  troubled  waters 
On  second  thought,  maybe  it's  a  good  thiUK 
Poseidon  is  In  the  U.N.  rather  than  Zeus 


Thrift  and  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 


Zens'  Brother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  editorial  in  the  Rogersville  Review  of 
Rogersville.  Tenn.,  pointed  out  an  in- 
teresting fact  about  the  statue  in  the 
public  lobby  of  the  United  Nations  Build- 
ing in  New  York. 

The  true  identity  of  the  statue  has 
now  come  to  light.  I  think  we  should 
all  know  who  the  statue  represents,  and 
I  am  inserting  the  editorial  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
all. 

(Prom  the  RogersvlUe  (Tenn.)   Review,  Apr 

7,  1966] 

Case  of  Mistaken  Identttt 

You  Just  can't  be  sure  of  anything  these 
days. 

Take  that  splendid  statue  In  the  public 
lobby  of  the  United  Nations  in  New  York. 
Perhaps  many  of  you  readers  have  seen  and 
admired  It.  we  have  not. 

The  statue  was  presented  to  the  world  or- 
ganization by  Greece  in  1953  and  It  bore 
the  title,  "Zeus  of  Artemeslan." 

We  dare  not  think  how  many  school 
groups  vacationists,  and  visiting  notables 
have  been  told  by  U.N.  guides  that  the  dom- 
inating statue  was  Zeus.  Turns  out  now 
that  It  isn't  Zeus  at  all.  It's  his  brother, 
Poseidon. 

The  Greek  Government,  with  scholarly 
concern,  has  notified  the  UJf.  Secretariat 
that  there  has  been  a  big  mistake,  that  re- 
search proves  the  statue  is  not  Zeus. 

Not  knowing  what  the  statue  looks  like, 
we  can  only  say  that  if  It  had  been  equipped 
with  a  triton  (the  three-pronged  tool  for 
managing  storms)  most  anyone.  Including 
us,  would  have  known  it  was  Poseidon.  The 
Greek  Government  would  have,  too. 

While  U.N.  guides  may  have  a  little  trouble 
switching  from  Zeus  to  Poseidon,  the  lobby 
Is  surely  no  less  Impressive  because  the 
statue  Is  of  the  lesser  Olympian  brother. 
Either  one  would  be  a  good  symbol  for  U  N 
halls. 

Zeus  Is  supposed  to  hurl  thunderbolts,  ac- 


OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  the  House  the 
following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Tuesday,  April  12,  1966,  ediUon  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  na- 
tionally  respected  publication. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Thrift  and  In- 
flation," Is  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. I  would  also  agree  that  there  ttre 
Items  which  should  not  have  cuts  at 
all,  or  at  the  very  most,  cuts  of  1  or  2 
percent.  We  also  recognize  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  advocated  cuts  In 
proven,  valuable  programs  which  should 
and  must  be  restored.  Conversely,  as  the 
editorial  points  out,  there  are  Items 
which  could  benefit  from  cuts  far  greater 
than  a  mere  5  percent.  Let  us  take  a 
real,  hard  look  at  the  administration's 
budget.  Let  us  reason  together  in  mov- 
ing to  blockade  inflationary  trends 
The  editorial  follows: 

Thhift  and  Inflation 
For  many,  if  not  most,  big  public  opera- 
tions there  tends  to  be  what  might  be 
tered  an  ineffillcency  slippage.  This  means 
that  tighter  control  and  shrewder  plan- 
ning could  eliminate  perhaps  as  much  as  5 
percent  of  the  cost  of  many  big  Federal  un- 
dertakings with  no  loss  in  ultimate  result. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  Republican  forces 
In   Congress   had   this   In   mind   when    they 
began   their   current  drive   to   trim   all   do- 
mestic   spending    by    one-twentieth    during 
the  coming   fiscal  year.     Yet  the  fact  that 
thriftier    administration    might    enable    the 
government  to  save  this  amount  Is,  we  be- 
lieve, strong  Justification  for  the  GOP  effort. 
True,  this  efforts  has  yet  to  get  anywhere 
when    weighed    In    doUar-and-cents    terms. 
On    both    occasions    that    the    GOP    sought 
to  attach  riders  to  bills  requiring  that  these 
latter  be  cut  by  6  percent,  the  riders  lost. 
On  the  o<ther   hand,  and   If  the  effort   U 
continued,  future  victories  are  by  no  means 
impossible.     It  is  apparent  that  the  United 
States  is  increasingly  concerned  over  the  ef- 
fect    which     continued     huge     government 
spending    is   having    upon    the    inflaUonary 
trends    now    gripping    the    national    econ- 
omy.    In  addition.  It  Is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  most  Americans  would  not  prefer 
to  see  such  spending  curbed  rather  than  be 
subjected  to  an  antlnflatlonary  tax  increase. 
Thus,  the  Republicans  may  well  be  advocat- 
ing a  more  popular  catise  than  as  yet  seen. 
In  any  event,  the  GOP  effort  to  trim  spend- 
ing by  6  percent   (a  fairly  modest  amount 
when  all  is  said  and  done)   could  turn  out 
to  be  an  effective  campaign  Isue  next  Novem- 
ber.    If  fie  American  people  could  be  con- 
vinced that  a  6  percent  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ing would  have  dampened  inflation  and  (in 
the  event  that  this  is  adopted)  warded  off  an 
Income  tax  rise,  considerable  political  mile- 
age could  result. 

Of  course,  a  slash  of  one-twentieth  in  all 
IteroB  Indiscriminately  would  not  be  a  wise 
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move.  There  are  tt«ms  which  should  not 
have  cuts  at  all  or.  at  the  very  most,  cuts 
of  t  or  3  percent.  Ckmversely.  there  are  Items 
which  could  benefit  from  cuts  far  greater 
than  a  mere  5  percent.  We  swgest  that 
the  OOP  consider  the  poaslblUtyl  of  varying 
lt«  proposals  depending  upon  the  Item.  But 
we  believe  that  a  bolddown  In  Federal  spend- 
ing would  be  an  efficient  means  of  haltering 
Inflation  and  that  the  GOP  Is  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 


Tri  Qaaof -Spcalu  Out 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALXPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
certainly  reassuring  to  leam  the  position 
of  Thlch  Trt  Quang.  the  Buddhist  leader 
of  South  Vietnam,  which  is  so  well  set 
forth  in  the  following  article  by  Joseph 
Alsop  who  I  understand  recently  re- 
turned from  Vietnam.  His  column,  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  April 
20.  follows: 

TBI  QuANC  Spkaks  Out 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Instead  of  Senator  Manstizij)  calling  for 
negotiations,  the  headlines  yesterday  ought 
to  have  gone  to  Thlch  Trl  Quang,  calling  for 
"victory  over  the  Communists."  In  one  sur- 
prising stroke,  the  ground  has  been  cut  out 
from  under  people  like  the  Senator. 

The  basic  assumptions  of  all  Americana 
who  take  the  Mansfield  pooltlon  are  that  the 
United  States  Is  somehow  forcing  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  continue  their  re- 
sistance to  the  Conrununlsts;  and  that  there 
ar«  great,  though  inarticulate,  numbers  of 
South  Vietnamese  who  long  for  a  negotiated 
peace  with  the  Vletcong. 

If  these  assumptions  had  any  foundatloa 
whatever,  that  foundation  would  certainly 
have  to  be  provided  by  Thlch  Trl  Quang. 
This  enigmatic  Buddhist  leader  Is  a  pas- 
sionate Vietnamese  nationalist,  who  has  also 
been  suspected,  by  a  great  many  Americana, 
of  being  a  strong  neutralist.  By  any  Hat, 
you  would  have  to  name  Trl  Quang  as 
MAN8nxij>'s  unique  best  bet  In  Vietnam. 

With  Just  that  rather  obviously  In  mind, 
a  correspondent  of  Newsweek  has  just  got 
Trl  Quang  to  give  him  an  interview,  to  which 
far  too  little  attention  has  been  piald.  Trt 
Quang  was  asked,  to  begin  with,  whether  a 
new  government  of  South  Vietnam  "should 
begin  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  war."  He 
replied  roundly ; 

"If  negotiations  can  really  achieve  peace  In 
Vietnam,  that  peace  should  be  the  result  of 
m  victory  over  the  Communists.  It  would  be 
Illogical  to  have  peace  resulting  from  nego- 
tiations that  are  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Communists." 

He  was  then  asked  about  the  proposal  so 
strangsly  made  by  Senator  Roantr  P.  Kxn- 
imrT.  to  allow  members  of  the  Vletcong  to 
Join  a  future  government  after  a  negotiated 
peace.  To  thU.  Thlch  Trl  Quang  repUed 
more  roundly  still : 

"No  Oommunlst  Party  can  be  a  real  polit- 
ical party.  No  Communist  Party  can  live  In 
harmony  with  other  poUUcal  partlee.  Pur- 
thermore,  the  nattonallat  parties  In  Vietnam 
are  still  weak  and  could  not  cope  with  the 
Communist  Party  If  It  were  allowed  to  join." 

There  you  have  It.  If  Trl  Quar.g  means 
what  he  says,  as  he  appears  to,  he  not  only 
rejects  absolutely  the  positions  taken  by 
Senators  Manstizu)  and  KsMrnmr;  he  Is  also 


considerably  more  Intransigent  than  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  For  the  President,  after  all, 
Is  ready  for  "unconditional  negotiations." 
Trl  Quang  only  favors  negotiations  resulting 
from  "a  victory  over  the  Communists." 

All  of  which  suggests  that  It  Is  a  little 
silly  for  people  In  this  country  to  be  so 
"nerve-wracked"  by  the  recurrent  bouts  of 
political  ferment  in  South  Vietnam.  To  be- 
gin with-,  those  who  are  most  "nerve- 
wracked"  are  also  those  who  called  most 
loudly  for  the  repudiation  of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem.  Since  they  got  their  way  on  that 
occasion,  one  Is  Inclined  to  ask,  "What  on 
earth  did  you  expect?" 

On  the  one  hand,  although  poor  Diem  had 
real  virtues,  the  Vietnamese  got  their  bellies 
full  of  authoritarian  government  during  the 
Diem  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Im- 
mensely  talented,  courageous  and  Industrious 
people  had  no  practice  In  self-government  for 
close  on  a  hundred  years  before  Diem.  And 
their  leaden  are  therefore  Inexperienced, 
while  the  masses  still  lack  political  conscious- 
ness. 

Hence  a  long  p>erlod  of  cut  and  try  Is  going 
to  have  to  be  tolerated,  while  the  Vietnamese 
work  out  a  political  balance  and  political 
modes  that  suit  their  own  habits,  traditions 
and  outlook.  In  this  connection,  too,  the 
Trl  Quang  Interview  is  of  great  significance. 
It  Indicates  that  most  people  (including  this 
reporter)  have  been  overrating  the  chances 
of  the  ^etnamese  Inadvertently  stabbing 
themselves  In  the  back  while  cuttlng-and- 
trylng. 

Militarily,  the  process  of  cut-and-try  Is  cer- 
tainly inconvenient  though  far  from  fatal. 
Politically,  substantial  progress  has  already 
been  made.  The  ephemeral  alternatives  have 
been  eliminated.  The  army,  the  Buddhists, 
and  the  Catholics  have  emerged  as  the  true 
naUonwide  power  groups.  It  remains  to  find 
a  workable  balance  between  the  power  groups. 

There  will  be  niore  cutting  and  trying  be- 
fore the  balance  is  reached;  and  this  will 
upset  respectable  Americans.  Although  few 
people  here  at  home  understand  this,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  much  to  look  forward 
to.  Theirs  Is  a  very  rich  country.  Their 
people,  long  kept  In  backward  Ignorance  by 
the  French,  have  learned  a  hundred  modem 
lessons  from  the  cruel  war. 

If  they  win  and  there  Is  peace.  In  fact. 
South  Vietnam  should  be  a  very  good  coun- 
try to  live  In — even  If  Its  government  stlU 
"nerve  wracks"  those  Americans  who  think 
Vietnam  can  only  be  led  by  that  blood-bol- 
tered  old  murderer.  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


Poor  In,  Politics  Oat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GOODELL 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  20.  1966 

Mr.  GOODELXu  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  April  16.  1966.  Buffalo,  N.Y.. 
Evening  News: 

Pooa  In,  Pouncs  Oot 

Two  comments  coming  from  widely  sep- 
arated points  on  America's  map  sharpened 
the  focus  this  week  on  the  promising  but 
only  partially  productive  war  on  poverty. 

In  New  Mexico,  an  Indian  leader  stressed 
the  local  Involvement  of  his  own  people  In 
operating  these  nevi  programs  and  said  some 
spectacular  success  had  been  achieved.  For 
the  first  time,  he  exulted,  Indian  parents 
"have  become  exulted,"  Indian  parents 
"have  become  excited  about  education  lor 
their  children." 


It  was  a  different  story,  however.  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  the  clamorous  "Poor  People's 
Poverty  Convention."  But  the  dlsg^raceful 
display  by  some  hooting  hecklers  there 
should  not  obscure  a  fundamental  feeling 
among  many  delegates  that  efforts  of  the 
Cflce  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  Involve 
the  poor  In  local  programs  were  "a  failure  so 
far."  A  vocal  Mlssissippian  said  she  was 
"tired  of  beautiful  speeches"  and  charged 
that  plantation  owners  and  police  chiefs 
were  running  the  programs  back  home. 

"They're  going  to  see  me  about  my  pov- 
erty?" she  said.     "They  kept  me  In  poverty." 

These  people  spotlighted  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  It  seems  to  us — this  whole  question 
of  Involving  the  Impoverished  in  shaping 
and  administering  and  running  these  pro- 
grams aimed  at  their  own  economic  salva- 
tion. Involvement  means  stimulation,  par- 
ticipation, commitment,  shaking  up  tired 
patterns  of  helplessness. 

Yet  this  precise  principle,  called  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation,"  is  the  one  that 
political  pressure  apparently  is  forcing  Sar- 
gent Shrlver's  OEO  to  retreat  on.  Too  many 
politicians  at  all  levels,  it  seems,  fear  the 
break-up  of  old  patterns,  distrust  the  Im- 
plications of  fully  az)d  actively  Involving  the 
poor. 

There  Is  also  the  opposite  danger,  of 
course,  of  cynical  elements  shattering  exist- 
ing social  patterns  for  their  own  Jaded  ends. 
Undoubtedly  political  "outs."  racketeers  and 
even  Communists  will  penetrate  and  exploit 
this  If  they  can.  Additionally,  the  poverty 
program  could  be  capsized  by  Irresponsible 
action  like  that  of  the  heckling  mob  at  the 
pwverty  convention  that  booed  and  hooted 
at  Shriver. 

These  types  of  risks — Ideological,  political, 
and  Just  plain  Irresponsibility — need  a  con- 
stant alert,  obviously,  but  they  provide  no 
reasons  for  scuttling  the  principle  of  Involv- 
ing the  poor  in  teaching  them  to  help  them- 
selves. 

The  OEO  should  insist  on  such  genuine 
Involvement  at  the  local  level — as  is  true 
here  In  Buffalo  now,  after  some  early  skir- 
mishes— and  resist  every  kind  of  cynical  po- 
litical exploitation. 

For  the  weakening  of  this  unique  feature 
of  the  antipoverty  system,  coupled  with  the 
heralded  confusion  and  lack  of  administra- 
tive coordination,  could  destroy  the  promise 
of  Individual  programs  like  that  cited  by  the 
Indian  leader. 

The  Impoverished  surely  need  hope.  In- 
sight, coverage,  and  equal  opportunity — not 
politics.  Irresponsibility,  and  administrative 
rivalry.  For  those  very  human,  very  over- 
riding reasons,  OEO  should  Insist  on  keeping 
the  poor  In  and  politics  out. 


A  New  Era  for  Mankato,  Kans. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  an  excellent  article  by 
Ted  Rasmussen  which  appeared  in  the 
March  1966  issue  of  "Southwestern 
Scene."  a  publication  of  Southwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  Considerable  publicity 
about  the  decay  and  deterioration  ot 
small  rural  towns  and  villages  through- 
out rural  America.  Frequently,  eCforts 
of  communities  to  offset  economic  re- 
verses caused  by  the  population  shift 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  go  unnoticed 
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and,  therefore,  this  article  Is  of  signifi- 
cant interest. 

A  small  Kansas  town  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  Mankato,  appears  on  the 
threslihold  of  a  new  era  because  of  efforts 
by  many  in  that  community.  Neither 
Mankato  nor  the  surroimdlng  area  has 
any  special  wealth  in  natural  resources, 
but  the  area  Is  blessed  with  an  abund- 
ance of  the  most  valuable  resource  of 
aU — human  detei-mination,  imagination, 
and  a  willingness  to  work  together  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  virtual  extinction  which 
has  befallen  countless  rural  communities 
In  the  past  30  years. 

The  article  is  not  only  Interesting,  but 
may  be  of  assistance  to  others.  It  Is, 
therefore,  a  privilege  to  insert  it  In  the 
Record: 

Thk  Town  That  Refused  To  Dh 
(By  Ted  Rasmussen) 
This  Is  wheat  land.  Wheat  and  cattle  and 
hogs.  Here,  16  miles  below  the  Nebraska 
.bOTder,  halfway  across  Kansas,  the  horizon 
seems  to  lie  beyond  an  endless  succession 
of  gentle  swells.  This  Is  a  land  of  grain 
elevators  and  windmills  and  weatherbeaten 
form  houses.  This  la  where  you  find  Man- 
kato, a  town  where  some  important  things 
are  happening. 

On  the  surface.  ManJwto  (pronounced 
Man-kay-toe)  resembles  a  hundred  other 
towns  scattered  across  the  country.  There's 
Commercial  Street  with  iU  two-story  brick 
and  stone  buildings.  There  are  frame 
churches  painted  white.  Out  on  the  high- 
way, the  inevitable  Sleepy  Hollow  Motel 
awaits  travelers,  whUe  back  in  town  McCarthy 
Hardware  notes  with  pride  that  here  is, 
"Where  your  money  does  its  duty." 

In  recent  years,  Mankato  has  been  faced 
with  some  problems  which  also  are  less  than 
unique.  Although  It  lay  tn  the  midst  of  a 
prosperous  agricultural  area,  it  had  been  go- 
ing steadily  downhUl.  PopulaUon  declined. 
Business  slackened.  Why?  Simply  because 
there  no  longer  were  enough  people  living  in 
the  surrounding  area  to  enable  it  to  retain 
its  former  economic  vitality.  During  the 
1920's,  for  example,  population  in  Jewell 
County,  of  which  Manlcato  Is  county  seat 
was  about  22,000.  The  average  farm  con- 
sisted of  80  acres.  Today,  population  Is 
7,300.  The  average  farm  has  grown  to  460 
acres. 

"About  5  years  ago,  this  town  was  sitting 
on  the  fence,"  recalU  Mel  Bowersox,  South- 
western Bell  comblnatlonman  In  Mankato 
"It  was  either  pick  It  up  or  let  It  die."  Bower- 
sox and  other  community  leaders  decided 
that  Mankato  would  not  be  allowed  to  die. 
Instead,  they  began  an  intensive  civic  ef- 
fort that  has  pumped  new  Ufe  into  the 
town's  economy,  reversed  a  declining  popula- 
tion trend,  and  changed  a  dismal  future  Into 
a  bright  one. 

By  1962,  the  population  of  Mankato  was 
down  to  1,288,  a  loss  of  17>/4  percent  In  10 
years.  Further,  th«  town  had  no  resident 
doctor:  Industry  was  vlrtuaUy  nonexistent: 
people  were  discouraged.  Then  something 
began  to  happen. 

It  dldnt  take  place  all  at  once;  but  as  peo- 
ple began  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  some  initial  steps  were  taken.  The 
town's  only  movie  theater  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. A  group  of  merchants  stepped  In. 
formed  a  corporation,  and  rec^ened  It. 
Young  merchants  and  professional  people  be- 
gan to  find  willing  financial  backers  among 
local  businessmen. 
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people  who  could  be  persuaded  to  partlclpat*. 
To  date,  the  corporation  has  188  stockholders. 
Bowersox  is  one  of  them.  As  president  of  the 
Mankato  Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  has 
played  a  leading  role  In  the  project. 

By  Incorporating,  the  association  became 
eligible  to  receive  loans  through  the  Gov- 
ernment's Small  Business  Administration. 
It  hoped  to  attract  new  business  and  Industry 
by  offering  an  agreement  In  which  a  buUdlng 
would  be  constructed  by  the  corporation, 
and  occupied  and  eventually  purchased  by 
the   businessman. 

How  Is  the  plan  working?  Very  well  in- 
deed. Two  major  corporation-financed  proj- 
ects are  near  completion.  Other  Important 
construction  is  taking  place.  Still  more  is  in 
the  offlng.  On  the  following  two  pages  is 
a  closer  look  at  the  impressive  things  that 
are  being  accomplished  in  the  new  Mankato. 

To  date,  three  major  construction  Jobs, 
totaling  more  than  $600,000,  have  been  un- 
dertaken in  Mankato.  Two  of  these  are  proj- 
ecte  of  the  Mankato  Commercial  Development 
Association.  They  are:  the  R-K  Shopper,  a 
Joint  venture  by  a  druggist  and  a  grocer; 
and  the  Buffalo  Roam,  a  handsome  new 
steakhouse.  The  other,  a  20-unlt  apart- 
ment development  for  senior  citizens,  Is  be- 
ing built  by  a  special  nonprofit  corporation 
and  financed  by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

Future  municipal  projects.  Including  an 
addition  to  the  city's  water  system,  also  are 
being  planned.  And  for  the  first  time  In 
years,  a  number  of  new  homes  are  under 
construction.  As  a  result  of  these  and  other 
factors,  population  had  grown  to  1353  by 
early  this  year,  every  house  and  store  build- 
ing was  occupied,  and  people  were  beginning 
to  wonder  how  long  present  school  facilities 
would  be  adequate. 

There  are  other  Important  developments  on 
the  horizon.  Currently,  Mankato  residents 
are  waiting  anxiously  for  the  outcome  of  ne- 
gotiations which  may  bring  a  new  million- 
dollar  packing  and  rendering  plant  to  the 
city.  "If  our  plans  work  out,  the  plant  wUl 
create  about  75  new  Jobs,"  observes  Bower- 
sox. And.  if  plans  for  the  packing  plant  are 
successful,  resldente  also  feel  a  new  pork 
processing  plant  would  be  a  posslblUty 
Jewell  County  Is  the  second  largest  hog- 
produclng  coimty  in  the  State. 

Mankato  civil  leaders  estimate  that  more 
than  150  new  Jobs  will  be  created  dxirlng  the 
next  few  years  If  present  plants  materialize. 
Indications  are  that  populaUon  could  grow 
by  as  much  as  500  during  that  time. 

"If  everything  goes  right,  you  won't  know 
this  place  in  another  couple  Ol  years,"  pre- 
dlcte  Bowersox  proudly.  You  don't  have  to 
spend  much  time  In  Mankato  to  become  con- 
vinced that  he's  probably  right. 


Atom  Subs  Bar  to  Nuclear  War 


PoiAais  Is  "AvTNciKG  Akcxl,";    Atom   Sxjvt 
Bab  to  Nucleab  Wab 

One  of  the  great  milestones  that  added 
immeasurably  to  our  defense  postiu-e  oc- 
curred 66  years  ago  when  the  U-S.  Navy  ac- 
cepted its  first  submarine. 

Abmty  of  the  underwater  craft  to  remain 
undetected.  Its  firepower,  and  its  mobUlty, 
added  a  new  strength  and  flexibility  to  the 
U.S.  fleet.  Two  major  World  Wars  have 
proved  the  submarine  effectiveness. 

The  submarine  force,  however,  did  not  rest 
on  its  laurels.  Another  great  milestone  in 
defense  occurred  11  years  ago  at  Groton. 
Conn.,  when  the  Navy  launched  the  Nautilus, 
tho  flrst  atomic-powered  submarine. 

It  added  a  new  dimension  to  the  already 
powerful  underwater  navy,  as  the  Nautilus 
Itself  proved.  In  2  years  the  submarine  had 
traveled  the  legendary  20.000  leagues  of  Jules 
Verne's  fables  on  Its  original  fuel  cell. 

And  finally  on  July  20,  1960,  the  Navy 
added  another  great  potential  to  the  sub- 
marine when  the  atomic-powered  George 
Washinffton  fired  two  Polaris  missiles  capable 
of  carrying  nuclear  warheads  while  she  was 
submerged  off  Cape  Canaveral. 

Atomic  submarines  have  since  circled  the 
globe  submerged,  spanning  the  Seven  Seas 
and  gilding  under  the  North  Pole.  A  single 
Polaris-armed  atomic  submarine  carrying  16 
missiles  carries  more  firepower  than  the  total 
of  all  bombs  dropped  In  World  War  n,  and 
can  stay  beneath  the  surface  for  3  months. 
It  is  a  deadly  and  superb  complement  to  the 
mobility,  firepower  and  defense  deterrent  of 
the  surface  navy. 

This  week  Rear  Adm.  Eugene  B.  Pluckey, 
commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  Submarine' 
Force,  speaking  at  a  meeting  held  under  au- 
spices of  the  San  Diego  Council  of  the  Navy 
League,  properly  assessed  the  lmp<»-tance  of 
tho  nuclear  submarine  fleet. 

"I  have  no  fear  of  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  Russians,"  he  said.  "We  will  have 
no  full-blown  nuclear  war  because  there  will 
always  be  the  avenging  angel,  Polaris." 

He  brought  up  another  provocative  point: 
If  the  United  States  retreats  from  Its  defense 
of  freedom  in  southeast  Asia,  Communists 
will  be  encouraged  to  reemphaslze  their  world 
aggression. 

"I  would  like  to  know  where  the  people 
who  want  us  to  withdraw  wotUd  like  us  to 
dig  In  our  new  position— the  Tijuana  border? 
Vancouver?  Niagara  Falls?"  he  asked. 
"Where  are  the  good  professors  to  rebut  the 
rebuttals?"  in  the  civilian  dlscusslorL  he 
added. 

In  the  air,  on  the  ground,  above  and  below 
the  sea,  the  U.S.  military  is  actively  defend- 
ing our  freedoms  and  strat^cally  deterring 
the  enemy  from  a  larger  war. 

It  Is  time  for  the  good,  patriotic  Americans 
everywhere  in  these  United  States  to  give 
wholehearted  active  support  on  the  home- 
Iront. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


i 

Kerr  Tells  of  VUit  With  Son 


still,  these  were  merely  stopgap  actions. 
Stronger  medicine  was  needed.  Early  last 
year  the  Mankato  Commercial  Development 
Association,  Inc.,  was  formed.  This  provided 
»  vehicle  through  which  business  and  in- 
dustrial development  could  b«  financed. 
Stock  was  sold  at  910  a  share  to  any  towns- 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  has  been  designated  by  San  Diego's 
Mayor  Prank  Curran  as  "Submarine 
Week"  in  our  community.  The  San 
Diego  Union  ran  a  most  creditable  edi- 
torial on  Thursday  morning,  April  14, 
commending  our  atomic  submarines  for 
their  role  in  barring  nuclear  war  and  I 
wish  to  include  it  as  a  portion  of  my  re- 
marks: 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CAi.iFORinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  re- 
cent Issue  of  the  San  Francisco,  C?alif , 
Examiner  News  CaU  Bulletin,  there  ap- 
peared an  Interesting  commentary  which 
reflects  conditions  of  our  world  today.  It 
refers  to  a  visit  by  the  distinguished  pres- 
ident of  the  University  of  California, 
Clark  Kerr,  with  his  son  who  is  a  monber 
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of  the  Peace  Corpe.  stationed  in  the  new 
state  of  Nifi^er. 

I  commend  to  my  coUeagiies  the  article 
entitled  •Kerr  Telia  of  Visit  With  Son." 
as  it  appeared  in  the  March  10  edition  of 
the  Examiner  News  Call  Bulletin.  It  la 
aa  follows: 

Th«  Clark  Kerr  who  raeldes  In  Berkeley  is 
president  ot  the  UolTervlty  ofyCalUomia,  * 
Dutn  deeply  enmeshed  In  the  most  complex 
matters  of  a  aopbisUcated  society. 

The  -Clark  Kerr  who  resides  In  Sotiloulou 
Is  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  now  Involved  In 
the  complex  matters  (rf  a  mud  hut  village 
on  a  camel  track  In  the  primitive  t>ack  coun- 
try of  Niger,  a  new  African  state. 

The  contrast  between  the  lives  of  father 
and  son  were  described  when  the  multiversity 
man  returned  yesterday  from  a  3-week  visit 
to  Africa — a  visit  that  Included  a  brief  re- 
union with  his  son,  Clark,  32. 

"The  work  they  are  doing  is  phenotnenal.** 
Kerr  said.    "Phenocnenal." 

Kerr  spent  a  week  In  Nigeria  after  visiting 
Halle  Selassie  University  for  a  week  m  Addis 
AbaX»,  Bthlopla.  as  member  of  an  Interna- 
tional advisory  committee  to  the  chancellor. 

In  Ethiopia,  the  chancellor  is  Emperor 
Halle  Selassie  himself.  The  team  Is  prepar- 
ing recotnmendatlons  for  development  of  the 
university.  Kerr  said  he  favors  the  Idea  ot 
sister  relationships  between  African  and  VS. 
universities. 

Arriving  not  long  after  Nigeria's  takeover 
by  miy^ry  leaders.  Kerr  said  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  university  students  protesting. 

They  were  protesting  at  the  army's  promise 
to  return  the  government  to  politicians  in  0 
months — «  period  regarded  by  the  Nigerian 
activists  as  far  too  short. 

The  journey  was  financed  by  the  Ford 
Foundation.  Kerr  said  that.  In  Africa,  uni- 
versities "have  made  great  progreea — and 
have  a  long  way  to  go." 

Even  la  Addis  Ababa.  Kerr  was  asked  about 
problems  of  student  \mrest  in  Berkeley.  And 
when  he  returned  yesterday,  he  was  asked 
to  discuss  such  matters  as  the  abrupt  resig- 
nation of  his  San  Diego  chancellor  and  the 
disciplinary  proceedings  against  three  Berke- 
ley student  activists. 

"No  coounent."  Kerr  said. 


Pilot  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OT    PCMIVSTLVAinA 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVXB 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  dis- 
cussion of  President  Johnson's  proposed 
demonstration  cities  programs,  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Oazette  has  reminded 
that— 

The  P~«aldent  did  not  contend  that  the 
money  t  asked  for  would  finance  the  re- 
making of  all  of  America's  munlclpalltlee. 
To  the  contrary,  the  very  name  of  the  pro- 
gram specifies  It  as  a  demonstration— a  mere 
pilot  project — to  show  how  extensive  and 
how  costly  an  undertaking  the  complete  task 
win  be. 

The  paper  adds: 

The  President  agreed  from  the  beginning 
with  the  argument  that  t3.3  bilUon  In  8 
years  would  not  nearly  cover  the  cost  of 
America's  urban  renewal. 

This  article  makes  a  number  of  valid 
points  regarding  the  proposal,  and  with 
this  in  mind  I  offer  it  for  inclusion  in  the 
RscoRo: 


A  Good  Stast,  But — 

In  recent  days,  both  the  National  Housing 
Conference  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  have  passed  word  to  Congress  that 
they  would  like  to  see  some  changes  made  In 
President  Johnson's  proposed  demonstration 
cities  program  before  It  is  ptassed.  They 
think  his  Ideas  for  sweeping  urban  rejuvena- 
tion are  great,  but  they  fear  he  has  asked 
for  too  little  money  for  too  few  cities. 

Specifically,  both  groups  said  the  •2.3  bil- 
lion requested  for  the  next  6  years  Ls  not 
nearly  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  things  that 
should  be  done  to  Improve  the  environment 
and  quality  of  life  In  the  cities.  And  the 
mayors'  group  recommended  that  there  be  no 
UnUt  on  the  number  of  communities  which 
can  participate  and  that  planning  grants  be 
available  (or  all  cities. 

The  arguments  suggest  that  the  two 
groups  have  missed  the  basic  point  Mr.  John- 
son meant  to  nuUce — and  we  thought  clearly 
did  make — in  the  special  message  accom- 
panying his  proposal. 

He  did  not  contend  that  the  money  he 
asked  for  would  finance  the  remaldng  of  all 
of  America's  municipalities.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  very  name  of  the  program  specifies 
it  as  a  demonstration — a  mere  pilot  project — 
to  show  how  extensive  and  how  costly  an 
undertaking  the  complete  task  will  be. 

And  the  President  plainly  declared  that 
only  a  limited  number  of  communities — 
though  of  various  sizes— should  be  chosen 
to  participate  in  the  experimental  demon- 
stration. "It  will  not  be  simple  to  qualify 
for  such  a  program."  he  said.  "We  tiave 
neither  the  means  nor  the  desire  to  invest 
public  funds  In  an  expensive  program  whose 
net  effects  wlU  be  marginal,  wasteful,  or 
visible  only  after  protracted  delay." 

And  then  he  listed  14  separate  guidelines 
for  determining  a  city's  qualifications  to  take 
part  m  the  program.  They  run  a  staggering 
gamut  of  factors  touching  every  aspect  of  the 
city's  physical  condition  and  organic  func- 
tioning. 

While  the  communities  selected  for  the 
demonstration  projects  certainly  would  be 
materially  helped  In  their  renewal  for  the 
future,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  whole  0-year 
program  would  be  simply  to  illustrate  what 
all  the  remaining  dtlea  faced.  That  would 
be  the  time  to  decide  how  much  more  money 
should  be  poured  Into  nationwide  urban  re- 
newal and  how  quickly  other  cities  should 
be  brought  into  the  effort. 

So,  In  effect,  the  President  agreed  from 
the  beginning  with  the  argument  that  ta.S 
billion  In  8  years  would  not  netu-ly  cover  the 
cost  ot  America's  urban  renewal.  That  was 
his  point,  and  In  seeming  to  miss  It  the 
housing  and  mayors'  conferences  have  only 
underscored  It. 


Veterans'  Hotpitalizatioa  Sarvey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  nxAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 
Tuesday.  April  19.  1966 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  15,  1666,  the  House  Vet- 
eraiis'  Affairs  Committee  sent  a  letter 
and  questionnaire  to  a  group  of  10.000 
veterans  on  the  pension  rolls  calling  at- 
tention to  veterans  the  recent  enacted 
Public  Law  89-97  which  provides  medical 
care  for  those  individuals  covered  by  the 
social  security  system. 

The  question  was  asked  that  assumln^r 
the  veteran  waa  eligible  for  medicare 
coverage  and  that  should  become  ill  in 


the  future,  would  he  elect  to  receive  care 
in  a  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
in  a  community  hospital  under  medicare 
or  in  a  community  hospital  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  veteran  was  asked  to  check  his 
preference  on  a  questionnaire  card  en- 
closed with  the  letter  and  to  add  any  re- 
marks that  he  cared  to  make. 

The  veterans  who  were  Included  in  this 
study  represented  a  geographic  spread 
which  involved  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  total  of  331,  or  5.6  percent,  resided  In 
the  New  England  area.  A  total  of  1,055, 
or  17.8  percent,  live  in  the  Mid-Atlantic 
States.  There  were  1,743.  or  29.3  per- 
cent of  the  total  who  lived  in  the  Mid- 
west and  25  percent,  or  1,488.  were  from 
the  South.  The  Southwest  had  461,  or 
7.8  percent  of  this  study,  and  864,  or  14.5 
percent,  resided  in  the  Far  West. 

Of  the  5,942  questionnaires  tabulated 
in  this  study,  97.6  percent  or  5,795  of 
5,942,  were  received  from  World  War  I 
veterans.  A  total  of  2,607  of  these  World 
War  I  veterans  are  still  drawing  pension 
under  the  old  law.  A  total  of  3,188,  or 
55  percent,  are  drawing  pension  under 
Public  Law  86-211  as  amended.  World 
War  n  veterans  comprised  only  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  study  questionnaires.  Only 
19.  or  13  percent,  of  these  World  War  n 
veterans  are  drawing  pension  under  the 
old  law.  A  total  of  128,  or  87  percent,  are 
receiving  pension  under  Public  Law  86- 
211. 

A  total  of  3,888  veterans,  or  65.5  per- 
cent of  the  5,942  involved  in  this  study, 
marked  a  preference  for  VA  hospitaliza- 
tion. There  were  1,704,  or  28.7  percent, 
who  indicated  "Community  hospital  un- 
der medicare."  Only  1  percent  or  61 
veterans,  checked  "Community  hospital 
at  own  expense."  A  total  of  263,  or  4.4 
percent,  checked  both  "VA  hospital"  and 
"Community  hospital  under  medicare" 
with  remarks  explaining  their  dual 
choice.  A  total  of  eight  veterans,  or  0.1 
percent,  checked  both  "VA  hospitaliza- 
tion" and  "Community  hospital  under 
medicare  at  own  expense."  There  were 
six  veterans  who  checked  all  three  blocks 
on  the  questionnaire. 

The  text  of  this  survey  la  printed  aa 
Committee  Print  No.  177,  dated  April  21, 
1966.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  I 
would  like  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
all  those  members  of  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration who  aided  In  the  survey, 
and  in  particular  for  the  tabulations 
which  I  believe  will  be  quite  interesting 
and  useful  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
this  field. 


Addretf  by  Basil  L.  Whitener  Member  of 
Congress  at  Iredell  County  Democratic 
Rally 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 

or    NOBTH    CMIOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1968 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  our  collea«rue  and  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 
Honorable  Basil  L.  Whitener,  delivered 
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the  keynote  address  at  the  Iredell  Coun- 
ty, N.C.,  Democratic  rally. 

A  contributor  to  and  servant  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  most  of  his  adult 
life.  Basil  Whitener  is  an  appropriate 
and  competent  spokesman  for  the  world's 
greatest  political  organization. 

I  know  that  other  Members  would  be 
Interested  in  his  remarks  to  his  fellow 
North  Carolina  Democrats  last  Saturday 
and  I  would  like,  at  this  point,  to  include 
the  text  of  his  speech  in  the  Record. 
Address  bt  Basii.  L.  WHrrENxa,  Member   of 

Congress  at  Iredell  County  Democratic 

Rallt,  Aran,  16,  1966 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
tonight  and  to  have  the  honor  and  privilege 
to  speak  to  such  a  splendid  gathering  of 
Iredell  County  Democrats.  It  is  always  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  t>e  with  those  who  share 
my  pride  in  the  many  outstanding  accom- 
plishments of  our  great  party  and  who  work 
to  retain  Democratic  leadership  In  our  do- 
mestic and  International  affairs. 

Democrats  are  friendly,  aggressive,  for- 
ward-looking people  with  a  positive  approach 
to  the  problems  of  their  NaUon  and  the 
events  which  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
oiu-  American  way  of  life.  Oiu-  party  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  democracy, 
constitutional  government,  and  progress  for 
every  segment  of  our  society. 

Our  first  great  Democratic  President 
Thomas  Jefferson,  was  the  first  American 
President  to  give  the  average  American  a 
voice  in  the  operation  of  his  government 
In  so  doing  he  kept  our  system  from  becom- 
ing a  class  society.  He  looms  large  in  history 
as  the  foremost  exponent  of  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  every  American,  regardless  of  race 
color,  creed,  or  station  in  life. 

Twenty  years  after  Thomas  Jefferson  left 
the  White  House  another  great  leader  of  our 
party,  Andrew  Jackson,  assumed  the  Office 
of  the  President.  He  extended  and  strength- 
ened the  people's  control  of  Government 

Since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  the 
right  and  power  of  the  American  people  to 
control  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
history  of  their  Nation  has  not  been  ques- 
tioned. Jefferson  and  Jackson  were  Demo- 
crate.  If  our  party  had  made  no  other  con- 
tribution to  the  Nation  than  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  It  has  a  brUllant  record  to  endure 
for  all  time. 

We  are  a  party  of  progress  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution  of  our  forefathers 
We  were  the  first  political  party  to  realize 
that  a  dynamic  and  vigorous  system  cannot 
stand  stUl.  In  the  face  of  opposition  and 
carping  criticism  from  those  who  would  like 
to  return  our  country  to  the  days  of  Grant 
McKlnley,  and  Harding.  Democrate  have 
dared  to  make  a  better  America.  We  have 
been  successful  far  beyond  the  dreams  of  Jef- 
ferson and  Jackson. 

We  have  not  accepted  poverty,  hunger 
sickness,  fear,  and  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions  which  these  evils  breed 
as  the  standard  American  way  of  Ufe  We 
have  not  been  afraid  of  the  criticism  o*  the 
party  of  stagnation;  nor  have  we  been  Intol- 
erant of  disagreement  with  the  policies  of 
our  party  from  loyal  Democrate. 

As  the  party  of  all  the  people  dedicated 
to  the  good  of  every  American  we  cannot  hope 
for  unanimity  In  views  and  political  philos- 
ophy on  the  part  of  every  Democrat,  whether 
a  private  citizen  or  an  officeholder. 

We  have  always  debated  among  ourselves 
and  from  these  debates  and  dlsagreemente 
have  come  a  stronger  party,  better  equipped 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  a  nation  whoee 
people  represent  nearly  every  race,  color 
creed,  national  origin,  and  poUtlcal 
philosophy. 

The  key  to  the  strength  of  our  party  and 
to  the  success  It  has  met  down  thruogh  the 
years  ba«  been  that  it  la  the  pollUcal  <wgan- 


Izatlon .  wherein  every  American  can  retain 
his  Individuality  and  yet  exercise  his  rlghte 
of  citizenship  to  the  fullest  extent. 

For  a  few  minutes  tonight  I  want  to  talk 
aboiit  what  the  Democratic  Party  means  to 
every  American.  We  have  a  record  of  accom- 
plishment In  behalf  of  the  American  people 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  one  of 
which  each  of  xis  can  be  proud.  It  is  a  record 
that  has  been  forged  In  the  face  of  Repub- 
lican criticism  and  obstructionism. 

We  do  not  need  to  manufacture  Issues  to 
mislead  the  American  people;  nor  must  we 
resort  to  inflammatory  statemente  contain- 
ing half-truths.  Innuendoes,  and  the  discus- 
sion of  personalities.  Our  record  speaks  for 
Iteelf. 

It  was  the  Democratic  Party  that  served 
the  United  States  under  the  great  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Under  Ills  leadership  the 
American  people  were  lifted  out  of  the  gloom 
and  despair  of  the  greatest  depression  the 
world  has  ever  known.  That  depression  was 
brought  on  by  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Nation's  fiscal  affairs  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Warren  G.  Harding,  Calvin  Coolidge, 
and  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 

All  of  us  who  went  through  those  dark 
days  realize  how  close  the  United  States  came 
to  economic  collapse.  I  need  not  repeat  the 
record  of  bank  failures,  the  bankruptcies,  the 
foreclosures  on  farms  and  homes,  the  default 
In  the  payment  of  private  and  public  debte, 
the  closing  of  plants,  and  the  imemployment 
of  millions  which  took  place  as  a  result  of 
Republican  mismanagement. 

Let  us  Instead  turn  to  what  a  Democratic 
President  did  to  give  new  hope  to  our  people. 
Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic  Congress  en- 
acted laws  to  protect  the  bank  deposlte  of 
our  people,  to  revive  our  farm  economy,  to 
bring  electricity  to  the  rural  areas  of  our 
Nation,  to  provide  loans  to  get  the  wheels  of 
industry  humming,  to  establish  a  mlnimvun 
wage  for  our  people,  to  set  up  social  security 
for  the  wage  earner  and  his  dependente,  and 
countless  other  laws  of  far-reaching  signif- 
icance to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  Republican  today  who  ad- 
vocates the  repeal  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
Act,  the  Rural  ElectrlflcaUon  Act,  the  SmaU 
Business  Act,  the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Act. 
the  Securities  tmd  Exchange  Act,  and  the 
many  other  laws  which  form  the  bedrock  of 
our  prosperous  and  stable  economy. 

After  Roosevelt  came  Harry  8.  Truman, 
who  said  that  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  blazed  across  the  face  of  the  Nation 
in  a  story  of  a  better,  healthier,  happier  Ufe 
for  the  common  people  of  America.  Truman 
was  criticized  and  vilifled  during  his  admin- 
istration by  those  who  did  not  understand 
his  greatness  and  his  dedication  to  his  be- 
loved America.  His  stand  against  commu- 
nism In  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  sjid  Korea  wlU 
make  him  shine  In  the  pages  of  American 
history  as  one  of  our  great  Presldente. 

Republican  candidates  Uke  to  point  •with 
pride  to  the  administration  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man's successor.  They  should  examine  the 
record  of  the  Blsenbower  administration, 
however,  before  becoming  so  enamored  of  It. 
Republican  candidates  say  they  represent  the 
party  of  fiscal  responsibility,  a  party  of  In- 
dlvlduaUste.  They  say  we  are  the  spending 
party  and  the  party  whoee  officials  are  rubber 
■tamps. 

As  the  late  Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith  said,  "Let 
tis  look  at  the  record."  The  fiscal  record  of 
the  administration  of  Harry  S.  Truman  Is  a 
model  of  fiscal  responsibility  In  contrast  to 
the  spending  which  took  place  under  the  8 
years  of  the  Elsenhower  administration.  In 
1947  Harry  S.  Trimian  had  a  bxidget  surplus 
of  W,419  million. 

In  1953,  the  first  year  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  there  was  a  deficit  of  t9,449 
million.  Federal  Government  recelpte'  in 
that  year  were  »64.671  million,  and  budget 
expenditures  were  $74,120  mllUon.  The  flrwt 
year,    therefore,    the    Elsenhower    admlnla- 
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tratlon  produced  a  budget  deficit  tmeq\ialed 
In  any  peacetime  year  since  1789  to  1953. 

More  fiscal  Irresponsibility,  however,  was 
to  follow.  In  1959  Elsenhower's  budget  re- 
celpte were  $67,915  million,  and  his  budget 
expenditures  were  $80,342  million,  «•  a  stag- 
gering deficit  of  $12,427  million. 

Nothing  like  this  deficit  has  ever  occurred 
In  peacetime  In  the  Wstory  of  our  Nation  up 
to  the  present  time.  In  fact,  the  1953  deficit 
of  $9,449  million  was  only  excelled  In  peace- 
time by  the  Elsenhower  deficit  of  $12,427  mll- 
Uon In  1959,  The  "party  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bUlty"  produced  the  two  greatest  peacetime 
deficlte  In  history. 

The  national  debt  under  the  last  year  of 
Harry  S.  Truman's  administration  was  $259,- 
151  million.  Due  to  the  fiscal  Irresponsibility 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration  the  debt 
rose  to  $284,817  million  In  1959.  My  frtends 
what  does  the  Nation  have  to  show  for  the 
Elsenhower  spending?  It  Is  a  question  which 
baffles  fiscal  experte. 

We  have  heard  so  much  during  the  past 
several  weeks  from  Republican  candidates 
concerning  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  Nation 
that  I  think  we  should  set  the  record  straight 
regarding  some  of  the  things  which  these 
candidates  have  said  about  the  national 
debt. 

The  United  States  has  the  greatest  public 
debt  In  Ite  history.  I  do  not  believe  In  the 
principle  of  a  large  national  debt  as  I  feel 
that  It  Is  a  cause  of  Inflation  and  tends  to 
promote  fiscal  Irresponsibility,  regardless  of 
what  political  party  Is  In  power. 

I  have  supported  the  principle  of  a  sound 
economy  during  my  service  In  the  Congrem. 
I  feel,  however,  that  the  American  people 
should  have  the  facts  concerning  the  Elsen- 
hower administration's  position  on  the  na- 
tional debt  and  the  relation  of  the  debt 
during  the  Elsenhower  years  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product. 

Our  gross  national  product  Is  oup  most 
effective  barometer  of  economic  progress.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion In  1953  we  had  a  gross  national  product 
of  $358.8  billion.  Our  Federal  debt  w«8 
$266.1  billion,  or  74.1  percent  of  our  groes 
national  product  for  1953. 

In  1965  we  had  a  gross  national  product 
of  $648.7  bUllon  and  our  public  debt  was  only 
49  percent  of  our  gross  national  product  for 
1965. 

It  will  be  clearly  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
relation  of  our  public  debt  to  our  gross  na- 
tional product  has  reversed  Itself  from  an 
unfavorable  position  under  the  Elsenhower 
administration  to  a  favorable  position  under 
Democratic  leadership. 

Now,  Republican  candidates  say  that  we 
Democrate  load  the  Federal  payiol  with  ex- 
cessive Government  employees.  Let  us  look 
at  the  record  In  this  respect.  In  1953,  an 
Elsenhower  year,  16  out  of  every  1,000  Amer- 
icans were  on  the  Federal  payrolL  In  1965 
only  13  Americana  out  of  every  1,000  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  with  all  of  the 
various  Federal  Government  programs  now  In 
existence  we  Democrate  have  placed  less  peo- 
ple on  the  Federal  payroll  per  1,000  popula- 
tion than  was  the  case  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  At  no  time  during  the 
Elsenhower  administration  did  Federal  em- 
ployment drop  to  less  than  13  persons  ot 
every  1,000  Americans.  Here  again,  my 
frtends.  the  cold,  hard,  statistical  faote  de- 
bunk Bepublicen  half-truths. 

Republican  candidates  for  public  offloe  like 
to  picture  Democratic  candidates  and  oflVce- 
holders  as  rubber  stamps.  They  would  have 
the  Amerlan  people  beUeve  that  Democrate 
immediately  give  their  stamp  of  approval 
to  anything  recommended  by  party  leader- 
ship. This,  of  course,  does  not  bear  the  Ught 
ot  Impartial  examination. 

I«et  us  examine  the  RepubUcein  record  In 
tbe  House  of  Representatives.  In  1963,  90 
percent  of  the  Republican  iletotaeim  voted 
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•gal&ct  the  Food  &nd  Agriculture  Act.  Tb« 
•ante  year  SI  percent  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bership voted  agalDflt  college  aid  lo&ns:  M 
percent  oT  the  Republican  niem.be  rsblp  voted 
against  tax  revision  legUl&tlon;  88  percent  at 
the  Republican  n>em.bershlp  voted  agalnat 
aid  to  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  persons. 

In  1961,  00  percent  ot  the  Republican 
memberehlp  voted  against  the  feed  grains 
bill:  81  percent  voted  agaln&t  raising  the 
minimum  wage;  and  84  percent  voted  against 
the  Housing  Act.  I  ask  you.  Is  this  indica- 
tive of  Independent  voting  by  Republican 
Xembers  of   the  House  of  ReFtresentatlves? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  In  the  Senate. 
In  1963.  100  percent  of  the  Republican  Sen- 
atocB  voted  against  the  compromise  farm 
bill:  B7  percent  of  the  Republican  Senators 
voted  against  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act: 
85  percent  of  the  Republican  Senators  voted 
against  the  Housing  Act:  and  86  percent  of 
the  Republican  Senators  voted  against  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged.  Again  I  ask  you.  are 
these  examples  of  independent  voting?  Be- 
fore Republican  candidates  talk  about  rubber 
stamps  they  should  examine  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  their  own  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  occupies 
the  attention  ot  all  Americans.  It  is  a  strug- 
gle to  preserve  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  people  of  southeast  Asia  from  Conunu- 
nlst  enslavement  and  terrorism.  The  war  in 
Vietnam  should  not  be  a  political  issue.  I 
deplore  the  effort  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship In  the  House  of  Repreaentattvee  Is  mak- 
ing to  inject  the  war  Into  the  political  arena. 
The  Cnited  States  and  the  world  have  too 
much  at  stake  to  reduce  our  Involvement 
In  the  struggle  against  communism  to  the 
arena  of  political  debate. 

Let  me  point  out  those  candidates,  how- 
ever, who  would  attempt  to  label  American 
efforts  in  southeast  Asia  as  a  Democratic 
venture,  that  it  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  first  committed  our  country  to  the  Viet- 
namese struggle.  It  Is  to  General  Blsen- 
bower's  credit  that  he  still  supports  the 
American  position  In  Vietnam. 

Our  Republican  friends  tell  us  how  much 
they  are  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  North 
Carcdina.  They  say  that  they  can  improve 
upon  the  magnificent  record  of  stable  and 
progressive  government  we  have  had  under 
Democratlve  Governors  since   1900. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  however. 
one  incident  which  I  believe  Illustrates  very 
Tlvldly  the  fact  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship has  not  been  concerned  with  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  North  Carolina  or.  for 
that  matter,  the  South.  During  my  service 
In  the  Congress  I  have  consistently  sup- 
ported action  to  protect  the  Jobs  and  liveli- 
hood of  our  people  frotn  the  effect  that  ex- 
cessive foreign  imports  have  on  the  Indiis- 
trles  in  which  they  are  employed. 

The  textile  industry  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit  through  excessive  Imports.  We  were 
able  to  bring  before  the  Congress  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  disastrous  two-price  cotton 
program  under  which  American  textile  mills 
were  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by  reason 
of  cheap  foreign  textile  imports.  We  had 
high  hopes  that  this  measure  would  b« 
spared  partisan  politics. 

When  It  came  up  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however.  It  was  a  soiu-ce  of  great 
disappointment  to  all  of  our  people,  regard- 
less of  their  political  aflUiatlon.  to  find  that 
only  10  Republicans  were  willing  to  help 
solVB  the  problem  of  excessive  textile  Im- 
ports which  had  its  orlg^ln  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration. 

I  kna>w  many  other  instances  where  the 
Republican  membership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  deserted  those  of  \m  who 
have  labored  for  increased  economic  oppor- 
ttinlty  for  our  people  and  for  the  principle 
of  constitutional  government.  I  do  not  be- 
Uere  the  American  people  wlU  be  fooled  by 
the  half-truths,  InnoMKloes.  and  misstate- 


ments of  fact  to  be  made  this  year  by  Re- 
publican candidates. 

Oar  party  has  glveu  the  Nation  the  highest 
standard  ot  living  ot  any  covin ti-y  In  the 
world.  It  has  enabled  us  to  overcome  the 
shortcomings  of  space  research  in  the  Elsen- 
hower administration  and  to  become  the 
leader   In  the  science  of  astronautics. 

Our  party  has  stood  firm  in  the  face  of 
Conununist  efforts  to  enslave  the  world.  It 
has  extended  a  helping  hand  to  nations  beset 
by  fonxine,  hunger,  and  disease. 

The  American  people  are  aware  of  these 
facts,  and  I  know  that  a  majority  of  them 
will  continue  to  give  our  party  their  sup- 
port. Oxir  people  will  examine  the  issues 
and  will  learn  the  facta.  They  will  not  be 
misled  by  Republican  propaganda. 

In  conclvislon,  let  me  say  that  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  evening.  You 
have  a  great  Democratic  organization  In  Ire- 
dell County.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  In  the  election  of  Democrats  for  town- 
ship, county,  State,  and  national  offices. 
You  have  a  great  Democratic  team  in  Ire- 
dell County,  and  I  know  that  the  people  of 
this  great  area  of  the  State  will  give  o\ir 
Democratic  candidates  their  support  In 
November.  Best  wishes  for  every  possible 
success. 


War  OB  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  cALiroxNt* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19, 1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tre- 
mendously pleased  to  point  out  a  battle 
we  are  winning  In  the  war  on  poverty. 
We  hear  much  criticism  of  the  war  on 
poverty ;  however,  many  of  the  successful 
projects  and  programs  receive  little  pub- 
licity. 

Mr.  David  Nadelle.  manager  of  the 
California  State  Employment  Service  In 
Colton,  Calif.,  wrote  my  offloe  a  very 
revealing  letter  about  the  way  the  Youth 
Opportunity  Center  Is  working.  I  wish 
critics  of  job  retraining,  the  Jobe  Corpe, 
and  other  programs  I  consider  eminently 
worthwhile,  would  read  the  local  statis- 
tics as  sutanltted  by  Mr.  Nadelle. 

His  letter  follows: 

Dkax  CoNGSESsMAif  Dtai.  :  E^nowlng  of  yotir 
continued  Interest  in  our  Youth  Opportun- 
ity Center  and  the  youth  employment  ;m-o- 
grams  of  the  area.  I  t.MnV  you  will  be  In- 
terested In  the  progress  of  the  center,  now 
that  it  Is  almost  6  months  since  our  formal 
opening.  During  this  time,  as  Is  natural, 
we  have  had  many  growing  pains.  In  fact, 
we  are  still  experiencing  them.  I  feel  we 
have  made  many  concrete  accomplishments, 
and  here  are  some  of  the  highlights  you  will 
be  interested  in: 

We  have  accepted  7,800  applications  for 
work. 

We  have  conducted  2,280  counseling  in- 
terviews. 

We  have  referred  1.402  eligible  youth 
throughout  the  twin  counties  of  Riverside 
and  San  Bernardino  to  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  projects,  both  out  of  school  and  In 
school. 

We  have  recommended  and  referred  92 
eligible  youth  to  Job  Corps. 

We  have  placed  over  1.300  youth  In  em- 
ployment. 

We  are  also  vigorously  working  on  Imple- 
nxentation  of  the  multloccupation  youth 
training  programs  under  the  Manpower  De- 


velopment and  Training  Act.  At  this  point, 
we  have  submitted  a  project  for  930  disad- 
vantaged youth  to  receive  training  in  eight 
occupational  fields.  This  project  has  been 
approved  by  Mr.  Albert  B.  Tleburg.  our  di- 
rector. The  State  depwirtment  of  education 
is  currently  working  with  the  local  schools 
to  Implement  training. 

I  again  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  all  the  help  you  gave  us  in  opening  our 
youth  center. 

Sincerely, 

David  Naoella,  Manager. 
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The  Late  Milton  J.  SUberman 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  aj.iNOi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  ApHl  IB.  1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  announce 
to  the  House  the  passing  of  a  great 
Chicagoan  who  was  well  known  to  many 
Members  of  this  body  and  by  all  was 
held  in  warm  affection. 

Milton  J.  SUberman,  a  vice  president 
of  Exchange  National  Bank  of  Chicago, 
LaSalle  and  Adams  Streets,  and  well- 
known  leader  in  local,  national,  and  in- 
ternational Jewish  affairs,  died  Mon- 
day, April  11,  1966,  at  Sydney  R.  For- 
kosh  Memorial  Hospital,  Chicago.  He 
was  56  years  old. 

For  many  years  he  had  been  my  close 
and  valued  friend.  I  shall  miss  him 
sorely.  His  was  a  life  of  nobility  in  its 
finest  expression. 

Mr.  SUberman  Joined  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank  in  1952  as  a  member  of  the 
business  development  department.  He 
soon  rose  to  the  position  of  vice  pres- 
ident. 

Bom  in  New  York  City  and  educated 
at  Columbia  University,  he  had  been  a 
resident  of  Chicago  since  1933.  Prior  to 
coming  to  the  bank,  he  was  sole  owner 
of  the  wholesale  drug  house  of  SUver 
Drugs.  During  World  War  n,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Price  Control  Board 
of  the  OfQce  of  Price  Administrator,  and 
was  commander  of  Chicago's  Civil  De- 
fense Corps.  He  had  also  served  for  5 
years  on  Mayor  Daley's  Committee  on 
Human  Relations. 

MUton  J.  SUberman  was  especially 
lauded  by  Chicagoans  for  his  significant 
leadership  In  both  national  and  inter- 
national Jewish  organizations.  He 
served  as  vice  president  of  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  its  national  advisory  committee, 
and  as  president  of  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  Chicago. 

He  attended  the  21st,  22d.  23d,  and 
24  th  World  Zionist  Congresses,  and  in 
December  1964  was  elected  a  deputy  of 
the  World  Zionist  Actions  Committee  in 
Jerusalem.  He  also  served  the  Zionist 
Organization  as  national  vice  chairman 
of  its  emergency  council. 

He  was  significantly  active  In  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund,  having  served  as  Chi- 
cago's and  the  Midwest  president  and  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  of  America.    He  was  also  national 


chairman  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund 
of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America. 

Mr.  SUberman  also  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  lUinois  Conference  of  Jewish  Or- 
ganizations, a  consiUting  body  to  all  Jew- 
ish organizations  in  the  State,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Conference  of  Jewish  Orga- 
nizations for  Combined  Jewish  Appeal, 
and  chairman  of  the  Illinois  Committee 
for  Israel's  10th  Anniversary  in  1958.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  State  of  Israel  bonds,  Chicago;  chaired 
the  Chicago  Yiskor  Committee  for  6  Mil- 
lion Martyrs  for  the  past  3  years  and  was 
chairman  at  the  time  of  his  death;  served 
on  the  national  and  administrative  com- 
mittee on  the  Chicago  Council  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress ;  served  on  the 
national  planning  committee;  and  the 
Chicago  Council  of  the  United  Syna- 
gogues of  America;  was  a  member  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Jewish  Education  and 
governor  of  the  College  of  Jewish  Stud- 
ies; was  a  member  of  HIAS — Hebrew  Im- 
migration Aid  Society — B'nal  B'rith  and 
the  City  of  Hope.  He  was  also  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Humbolt  Boulevard  Temple 
and  Congregation;  Share  Tikvah  of  Chi- 
cago. 

Numerous  honors  and  citations  have 
been  extended  to  him,  but  he  was  most 
proud  of  the  identification  of  his  name 
with  the  State  of  Israel.  In  his  name  a 
forest  of  trees  stands  in  Israel  and  a 
quadrangle  of  teachers  residences  bears 
his  name  at  Kfar  Silver,  the  secondary 
agricultural  school  maintained  at  Ash- 
kelon,  Israel,  by  the  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  America. 

Mr.  SUberman  died  3  days  prior  to  his 
57th  birthday.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Millie  Hymanson,  and  his  two 
children,  Aviva  Iris  and  Alan  Harvey. 
To  them  I  extend  my  deepest  sjmapathy 
and  in  that  expression  I  know  I  am  joined 
by  many  of  my  colleagues. 
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Letter  From  Vietnam  Expresses  Spirit 
of  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  Pfc.  Ar- 
thur D.  Trent,  of  Lubbock,  Tex,,  is  cur- 
rently serving  In  "Vietnam  He  recently 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Lub- 
bock Avalanche-Journal,  which  I  believe 
expresses  and  affirms  the  finest  principles 
of  patriotism.  Under  leave  granted,  I 
am  presenting  it  for  printing  in  the 
Record. 

[Prom  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- 
Journal,  Apr.  10.  1966) 
EDrroR,  Thk  Avalanche- Journal  :  I  doubt  If 
you  know  me,  I  am  originally  from  Lubbock 
and  my  mom  and  dad  and  all  of  our  family 
lives  in  Lubbock  and  have  for  the  last  18 
years. 

I  am  in  Vietnam  now,  about  28  miles  north 
of  Saigon  at  a  place  called  Cu  Chi.  You  prob- 
ably haven't  heard  of  any  action  around  this 
M-ea  but  there  has  been  quite  a  bit  of  it. 
Nearly  all  the  action  we  have  comes  from 


mines.    You  see  thU  is  a  tank  battalion  com- 
pany. l6t  Battalion.  69th  Armor. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  because  I  was  very 
dlstrubed  by  something  I  read  In  the  paper 
which  we  get  only  onoe  or  twice  a  week. 
I  refer  to  young  men  tearing  up  their  draft 
cards  or  forging  draft  cards  so  they  won't 
have  to  go  Into  the  Army.  You  cannot  real- 
ize how  Tiad  this  makes  some  of  us  over 
here  feel.  Here  we  are  in  a  foreign  country 
fighting  for  someone  In  the  United  States 
who  doesn't  feel  a  bit  of  loyalty  tor  his 
country. 

The  war  over  here  is  different  from  any  the 
American  GI's  have  ever  fought  and  it  cer- 
tainly isn't  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  one  of 
your  fellow  soldier,  that  only  moments  ago 
was  talking  about  going  home,  get  his  head 
completely  shot  off  from  the  nose  up.  I 
want  the  people  of  Lubbock  not  to  feel  pity 
for  the  men  who  are  fighting  over  here  In  this 
no  man's  land,  but  to  feel  proud  that  many 
of  us  are  able  to  say  that  we  are  fighting 
as  American  soldiers  with  the  only  interest  in 
seeing  that  our  way  of  life  is  preserved  for 
us  and  o\ir  sons  and  daughters. 

I  don't  go  to  chiu'ch  every  day  and  I  prob- 
ably never  will.  But  I  want  to  make  a  plea 
to  all  Americans  to  say  a  prayer  for  the  many 
GI's  who  have  fought  and  died  in  the  fight 
to  preserve  our  way  of  life. 

Pfc.  Akthttb  D.  Trent. 


Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Charles  S. 
Marphy,  Chairman  of  the  Civi]  Aero- 
nantics  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Charles  S.  Murpby,  Chairman 
of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  deUvered 
an  exceUent  speech  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  on  March  25. 

Chairman  Murphy  discussed  the  pro- 
posed Department  of  Transportation; 
particularly  how  it  may  affect  air  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Chairman  Mur- 
phy's remarks  should  be  made  available 
for  reading  and  study  by  aU  the  Members 
of  this  House.    Therefore,  imder  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  it  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  that  purpose. 
Remarks  op  Charles  S.  Muhpht,  Chaoiman 
OF   THE    Crvn,    Aeronautics   Board,    at   a 
Luncheon  op  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
op  Commerce,  March  25,   1966 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
come  back  and  make  a  progress  report  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce.     I  was 
here  last  August  3,  along  with  Jeeb  Halaby, 
who   was  retiring  an  Administrator  of  the 
Federal    Aviation    Agency,    and   Alan   Boyd, 
who  had  Just  left  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Civil   Aeronautics   Board   to   become   Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  TransportatiorL 
At  that  time,  I  had  been  at  the  CAB  for  only 
a  few  weeks  and  obviously  knew  very  little 
about  air   transportation.     There   are  some 
people  who  will  tell  you  that  I  have  learned 
very  little  about  the  subject  since  then,  and 
that  most  of  what  I  have  learned  Is  wrong. 
However,  I'm  glad  to  say  the  airline  In- 
dustry  U   doing  very   well   in  spite   of  me. 
The  net  profit  after  taxes  for  U.8.  airlines  in 
1965   was   the   highest  In  history,  and   was 


about  65  percent  higher  than  In  1964.  Traf- 
fic Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds — both 
passenger  and  cargowlse.  Traffic  levels  for 
the  first  2  months  of  1966  are  about  20  per- 
cent above  the  corresponding  months  a  year 
ago. 

Airline  service  Is  Improving.  Schedules  are 
getting  better.  Plight  equipment  is  being 
upgraded.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  on 
the  short  and  medium  hops  where  older 
planes  are  being  replaced  with  turboprops 
and  Jets  that  are  faster,  more  comfortable, 
and  more  reliable.  Substantially  reduced 
fares  are  being  made  available  to  air  trav- 
elers. Indeed,  the  travel  bargains  that  are 
being  made  available  by  the  airlines  in  these 
days  of  rising  prices  are  a  great  credit  to  the 
Industry.         " 

We  have  a  kind  of  magic  circle  going  here. 
The  airlines  make  better  service  available  to 
the  public  and  the  public  responds  with  In- 
creased air  travel.  This  In  turn  makes  It 
possible  for  the  airlines  to  provide  even  bet- 
ter service.  Then  even  more  people  can  and 
do  travel.  This  does  sometimes  make  our 
planes  a  Uttle  crowded,  but  it  is  far.  far  bet- 
ter to  have  them  tulX  than  to  have  them 
empty. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  emphasize  to 
this  group  the  Importance  of  air  transporta- 
tion in  general  and  Its  Importance  to  Los 
Angeles  in  pactteular.  In  fact,  you  tell  this 
story  mu^>^l5ett«  than  I  do.  The  1965  An- 
nual Repwt  of  the  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Alrptorts  does  it  very  convincingly  with 
both  wosds  and  pictures.  Los  Angeles  Is  a 
real  hub  and  a  very  big  hub  of  air  transport. 
It  Is  also  a^ large  and  vital  aircraft  manufac- 
turing cenoar  You  have  every  reason  in  the 
world  to  hope'^^ije  can  keep  this  magic  circle 
going  In  air  transportation.  I  say  to  you 
in  all  candor  that  the  prospect  appears  to  me 
to  be  very  encouraging. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  transportation  world 
today,  much  of  our  current  Interest  centers 
on  the  Transportation  Message  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  sent  to  the  Congress  on  March 
2.  In  his  message,  he  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  Cabinet-level  Department 
of  Transportation,  along  with  a  number  of 
related  actions.  This  Is  a  clear  recognition 
by  the  President  of  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation in  our  national  life. 

Transportation  is  probably  the  Nation's 
most  Important  facilitating  service.  It  ac- 
counts for  approximately  20  percent  of  o\ir 
gross  national  product.  It  makes  possible 
the  comblhablons  of  materials  and  skills  and 
capital  that  comprise  our  magnificent  eco- 
nomic system.  If  our  transportation  system 
were  to  revert  to  horses  and  buggies  our 
whole  economy  and  social  Intercourse  would 
revert  to  horse  and  buggy  days.  I  think 
perhaps  the  biggest  difference  between  life 
In  the  United  States  today  and  200  years  ago 
Is  transportation. 

As  our  transportation  system  has  devel- 
oped over  the  years,  the  Federal  Government 
has  come  to  play  a  very  important  role  in  it. 
As  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  message. 
"The  Federal  Government  supports  or  reg- 
ulates almost  every  means  of  transpHirtatlon. 
Last  year  alone,  more  than  $5  billion  in  Fed- 
eral funds  were  Invested  In  transportation — 
In  highway  construction,  in  river  and  harbor 
development,  in  airway  operation  and  air- 
port construction,  in  maritime  subsidies. 
The  Government  owns  1,500  of  the  Nation's 
2,500  oceangoing  cargo  vessels." 

It  Is  obvious  that  Federal  activities  of 
this  magnitude  should  be  organized  in  the 
most  effective  way  possible.  Transportation 
functions  are  now  scattered  among  more 
than  30  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
Some  people  have  felt  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do  about  It  but  leave  them  all  alone. 
Others  have  felt  that  they  should  all  be 
limiped  together  wlUy-nllly  if  they  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  transportation.  The  Pres- 
ident has  wisely  followed  a  more  selective 
process.  He  has  examined  these  Federal 
transportation   functions   one   by   one  and 
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chosen  those  which  should  b«  grouped  to- 
gether to  coordinate  the  executive  fvmcttoiM 
of  the  various  transportation  a^nclee.  At 
the  same  time,  be  has  concluded  that  the 
economic  regulatory  functions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  CXtmmlsslon,  the  F'ederal 
Maritime  Commission,  aiKl  the  Ovll  Aero- 
nautics Board  should  not  be  altered  and  that 
their  Independent  status  should  not  b« 
changed. 

The  President's  proposals  as  to  the  agen- 
cies and  functions  to  be  consolidated  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  are  as  f  oUows : 

"1.  The  OfBce  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  and  its  pol- 
icy, program,  emergency  transportation,  and 
research  staffs. 

"2.  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  It  administers. 

"3.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  with  its 
functions  in  aviation  safety,  promotion,  and 
investment,  will  be  transferred  In  Ita  en- 
tirety to  the  new  Department.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  these  functions  In  the 
new  Department. 

"4.  The  Coast  Guard,  whoee  principal 
peacetime  actlvltlea  r«l»t«  to  transportation 
and  marine  safety.  The  Ooost  Ouard  will 
be  transferred  as  a  unit  from  the  Treasury 
Department.  As  In  the  past,  the  Oocut 
Guard  will  operate  as  part  of  the  Navy  In 
time  of  war. 

"5.  The  Maritime  Administration,  with  ita 
construction  and  operating  subsidy  pro- 
grams. 

"6.  The  safety  functions  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  the  responsibility  for  investi- 
gating and  determining  the  probable  cause 
at  aircraft  accidents  and  its  appellate  func- 
tions related  to  safety. 

"7.  The  safety  functions  and  car  service 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, principally  the  inspection  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  regulations  for  railroads, 
motor  carriers,  and  pipelines,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  rail  car  supply  In  time*  of 
shortage. 

"8.  The  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Administra- 
tion, the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  cer- 
tain minor  transportation-related  activities 
of  other  agencies.** 

The  new  Department  will  rank  fovtrth 
among  the  executive  departments  in  number 
ot  employees  and  fifth  in  the  slz«  of  its 
budget — having  over  90,000  employees  and  a 
budget  of  almost  90  billion.  The  largest 
Item  In  iU  budget  would  be  the  highway 
trust  fund,  which  la  about  H  bUllon.  Al- 
most all  of  these  funds  and  employees,  of 
course,  would  be  transferred  from  other 
agencies  along  with  the  functions  transferred 
to  the  new  Department.  Increased  efflclency 
In  the  new  Dep>artment  resulting  from  the 
consolidation  and  coordinalton  of  actlvltlea 
should  result  In  substantial  savings  in  ad- 
ministrative costs  over  the  years. 

The  President  has  place  great  emphasis 
upon  the  safety  functions  of  the  new  D»- 
partment,  saying;  "No  function  of  the  new 
Dapwtment — no  responslblUty  of  Its  Secre- 
tary— will  be  more  Important  than  safety. 
We  must  Insure  the  safety  of  our  citizens  as 
they  travel  on  our  land.  In  our  skies,  and  over 
our  waters. 

"I  recommend  that  there  be  created  under 
tb»  Saeretary  of  Transportation  a  National 
TnnsportaUon  Safety  Board  independent  of 
the  operating  units  of  the  Department. 

"The  sole  function  of  this  Board  will  be 
th«  safety  of  our  travelers.  It  wUl  review 
Investigations  of  accidents  to  seek  th^r 
cauaea.  It  will  determine  compliance  with 
safety  standards.  It  will  nT^mMn^  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  safety  staodard  UnuamUrm.  It 
wlU  assuBM  safety  fuaetlooa  traoaf anwl  from 
the  ICC  and  the  OAB. 

"I  consider  the  funcUoos  of  this  Board  so 
Important  that  I  am  requsatlng  authority 
troox  th*  Oongrasa  to  name  five  Presidential 
•ppotntCM  as  lU  mambacB." 


The  Congrees  ts  giving  expeditious  con- 
sideration to  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion for  the  new  Department.  Hearings  will 
be  held  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  next 
week  and  shortly  thereafter  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Support  for  the  President's 
reoommendatlon  appears  to  be  widespread 
and  substantial.  I  know  of  no  serious  op- 
position. It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
it  will  be  enacted  at  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  President's  recom- 
mendation as  it  relates  more  specifically  to 
air  transpmlation.  Obviously,  air  trans- 
portation Is  part  of  a  total  transportation 
system.  Clearly,  it  should  be  properly  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  parts  of  the  total 
system.  This  Is  especially  true  in  the  allo- 
cation of  resources  among  the  competing 
modes  of  transportation.  Our  objective 
should  be  to  exploit  the  capability  of  each 
mode  to  meet  those  transportation  needs 
which  U  can  serve  most  effectively  and 
efficiently. 

The  allocation  of  Federal  resources  to  air 
transportation  is  now  channeled  largely 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency — a 
large  agency  with  some  44,000  employees  and 
an  annual  budget  in  the  range  of  $900  mil- 
lion. Since  the  FAA  and  its  functions  would 
be  transferred  In  toto  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment, the  means  for  coordination  of  these 
activities  with  other  modes  of  transportation 
would  be  provided  through  the  internal  op- 
erations of  the  Department. 

With  respect  to  the  CAB,  two  of  Its  func- 
tions are  involved.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
payment  of  subsidy  for  local  airline  service. 
This  now  runs  at  a  rate  between  $70  million 
and  $80  million  a  year.  A  plausible  argu- 
ment might  be  made  that  this  function 
should  be  transferred  to  the  new  Department 
because  it  Involves  the  allocation  of  resources 
among  the  different  modes  of  transportation. 
However,  the  President  concluded  that  there 
were  more  compelling  reasons  for  leaving 
this  function  with  the  CAB  because  of  Its 
intimate  relationship  to  our  regulatory  func- 
tions. In  simple  terms,  the  proposition  is 
like  this.  We  ought  not  to  pay  any  more  sub- 
sidy than  we  need  to  pay.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  It  U  to  reduce  the  need  for  subsidy 
by  increasing  the  air  carriers'  earning  abil- 
ity. The  CAB  is  In  the  best  poslUon  to  do 
this  by  reason  of  its  jurisdiction  over  route 
awards  and  other  c^>erating  authority  and 
over  rate  and  fares  charged  by  the  air  car- 
riers. If  anyone  can  eliminate  the  need  for 
subsidy  Its  the  CAB  and  It  should  have  the 
Job. 

In  other  words,  the  President  has  left  the 
monkey  on  our  backs.  And  I  think  that's 
where  it  belongs. 

The  President  did  recommend  that  the 
CAB'S  safety  functions  be  transferred.  These 
functions  Include  the  investigation  of  air- 
craft accidents  and  finding  the  probable 
cause  thereof,  making  safety  studies  and 
recommendations,  and  reviewing  on  appeal 
certain  safety  determinations  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administrator.  The  Board  has 
taken  special  pride  in  the  performance  of  Its 
safety  functions.  With  the  excellence  of  our 
safety  staff,  we  believe  we  have  performed 
these  functions  successfully.  Nevertheless, 
we  recognise  the  potential  benefits  of  a  co- 
ordinated safety  program  for  the  various 
modes  of  transiMrtation.  Indeed,  the  in- 
vesUgaUve  staff  of  experts,  as  well  as  other 
personnel  to  be  transferred  from  the  Board 
to  the  new  Department,  would  bring  with 
them  special  skills  and  experience  that  might 
aenre  as  a  catalyst  for  developing  new  and 
Improved  techniques  for  safety  investiga- 
tion in  the  other  modes  of  transportation. 

Therefor*,  the  Board  doea  support  the 
President's  recommendations,  although  we 
will  be  saddened  by  the  departure  of  our 
colleagues  on  ttks  Board's  safety  staff. 

Air  travel  today  is  remarkably  safe.  We  do 
have  soma  very  tragic  accidents,  but  fortun- 


ately they  are  few.  Actually,  the  risks  of 
injury  or  death  in  domestic  scheduled  air 
transportation  are  Incredibly  small — only 
about  one-quarter  fatality  per  100  million 
passenger  miles.  This  compares  very  favor- 
ably with  other  modes  of  transportation. 
You  are  far  safer  flying  on  an  airline,  for 
example,  than  you  are  in  an  automobile  on 
the  highway. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  Department  of  Trans- 
portation will  not  make  any  radical  changes 
in  the  aviation  part  of  the  transportation 
spectrum.  It  so  happens  that  air  transporta- 
tion is  in  very  good  shape.  The  President's 
recommendations  wiU  help  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

We  must  think  mostly  of  the  futiore.  Our 
transportation  needs  in  the  days  ahead  will 
be  so  vast  that  we  will  need  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  every  mode  of  trans- 
portation available  to  us.  The  organization 
which  the  President  has  now  proposed  for 
Federal  tmnsportatlon  functions  will  make 
it  possible  for  aviation  to  make  its  full  con- 
tribution. The  air  transport  industry  Itself 
Is  so  dynamic — its  Inherent  advantages  for 
some  tjrpes  of  transportation  are  so  great — 
that  it  is  sure  to  grow  in  relative  importanqe. 
The  future  for  this  industry,  as  I  see  it,  ia 
very  bright  Indeed. 
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Old  Problem*,  New  Solutioot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1966 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day. April  16,  1966.  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  delivered  an  in- 
spiring address  before  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  In  which  he  outlined  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  and  Its  applica- 
tion to  a  large  urban  community  like 
Cleveland.  The  remarks  of  Secretary 
Weaver  were  timely  and  set  in  motion 
vigorous  local  efforts  to  prepare  for  this 
vital  program. 

Following  are  the  remarks  of  Secretary 
Weaver: 

Oiai  PaOBLEMs,  New  Solutions 
(Address   by   Robert   C.    Weaver,    Secretary, 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment,   before    the    Cleveland    chapter, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  Cleve- 
'     land,    Ohio.    Apr.    16,    1966) 

Our  urban  society  today  is  the  most  dy- 
namic, diverse,  and  affluent  that  has  yet  been 
developed.  Yet  this  same  society  is  plagued 
with  concentrations  of  poverty,  deprivation, 
and  denial  for  millions  of  its  people. 

Our  cities  are  the  source  of  unp>recedented 
abundance  and  production.  And  they  are 
also  the  centers  of  human,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic waste.  They  can  produce  all  that  Is 
needed  for  an  unprecedented  high  standard 
of  living  for  this  Nation  and  others  as  well. 
Yet.  behind  the  national  records,  millions 
of  our  own  population  do  not  have  the  basic 
essentials  of  life. 

Something  is  amiss  where  plenty  and 
poverty  tlirlve  side  by  side,  where  growth  of 
culture  Is  paralleled  by  growth  of  crime, 
where  rising  scholastic  levels  are  matched 
by  the  rising  numbers  of  dropouts. 

This  something  must  be  corrected,  lest  our 
abundance  be  overwhelmed  by  waste,  and 


lest  poverty   and   denial   devour  or  urban 
bounty. 

We  Icnow  the  problems.  We  know  the 
causes.  We  have  the  resources  to  correct 
them.  We  need  the  force  of  organized  ac- 
tion to  use  them  on  a  scale  large  enough,  and 
in  a  manner  inclusive  enough,  to  rectify  and 
reconcile  these  contradictions  in  our  urban 
society.  We  need,  too,  a  series  of  experiments 
and  demonstrations  to  perfect  approaches 
which  will  effectively  combine  resources  and 
produce  methods  to  achieve  our  aims. 

President  Johnson  put  the  issue  pointedly, 
when  he  said:  "What  Is  at  stake  Is  whether 
a  free  democratic  society  can  attain  well- 
being  for  the  less  fortunate  as  well  as  the 
more  fortunate  of  its  people — and  whether 
it  can  make  population  growth  and  tech- 
nological advance  fruitful  for  all." 

This  Is  the  issue.  On  its  resolution  rests 
the  hope  for  a  Great  Society. 

To  create  a  truly  democratic  urban  society, 
to  bring  its  opportunities  to  all  the  people, 
we  must  have  a  far  more  encompassing  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems  than  any  con- 
ceived In  the  past. 

Up  to  now,  we  have  dealt  with  our  urban 
Ills  separately,  one  at  a  time.  We  have  treat- 
ed housing.  We  have  treated  disease.  We 
have  treated  physical  blight,  crime,  and  so 
on.  These  have  been  largely  one-shot  actions 
to  cope  with  special  conditions. 

They  have  not  added  up  to  full-scale  war 
on  the  total  urban  situation,  of  which  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  war  on  bUght,  and  the 
war  on  crime  are  only  parts.  All  of  these 
are  Interrelated,  and  each  feeds  on  the 
others. 

Despite  our  efforts  to  Improve  our  urban 
life,  we  stUl  find  famlllee  and  Individuals 
denied  and  deprived,  living  in  substandard 
housing,  unlettered  and  untrained,  unable 
to  find  regular  employment,  or  physically 
and  mentally  Ul  and  uncared  for.  Many  of 
them,  in  addition,  are  blocked  from  better 
opportunities  and  better  areas  by  the  caste- 
mark  of  color. 

The  President,  a  few  months  ago,  spoke 
of  the  problems  stUl  unsolved,  and  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Federal  response.  He  said. 
"The  goals  of  major  Federal  programs  have 
often  lacked  cohesiveness.  Some  work  for 
the  revltallzatlon  of  the  central  city.  Some 
accelerate  suburban  growth.  Some  vmlte 
urban  communities.    Some  disrupt  them." 

We  cannot  afford  any  further  disruptions. 
And  while  some  of  our  programs  have  fallen 
short  of  our  expectations,  our  sights  for  the 
cdty  have  also  been  raised.  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  beef  up  a  oity's  tax  base,  or  to 
build  architectural  monuments,  if  this  is  all 
a  city  proposes  to  do.  Unless  we  can  honestly 
say  that  our  programs  have  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  housing,  for  Jobs,  for  recreation 
and  education,  unless  we  can  honestly  aay 
that  our  programs  are  creating  neighlxa-- 
boods  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud,  then  I 
say  we  are  not  doing  our  Job. 

And  we  are  making  it  clear  that  old  ap- 
proaches, that  stale  thinking,  and  that  mis- 
management can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The 
goals  we  have  set  have  evaded  us  for  too  long. 
It  is  simply  not  reasonable  to  assume  any 
longer,  that  the  people  tra^jed  in  theHar- 
lems  and  the  South  Sides  and  the  Houghs  are 
going  to  be  content  with  halfway  measures 
Nor  can  the  NaUon  be  contend  with  these 
glaring  exceptions  to  general   afHxience 

If,  at  this  point  in  time,  you  say  we  have 
»  lot  to  learn,  I  can  only  agree.  If  you  say 
progress  toward  our  goals  Is  too  slow,  I  can 
only  agree.  But  U  you  contend  that  we  are 
not  now  prepared  to  move  faster,  and  with 
momentum,  then  I  disagree  most  hearUly. 

What  we  must  now  have,  and  what  the 
President  has  offered  us  In  his  demonstration 
oltles  proposal.  Is  the  design  for  a  full-scale 
war  on  urban  problems  across,  a  broad  front. 
The  demonstraUon  cities  Idea  is  not  merely 
•^  extension  of  something  we  have  done 
before.  It  Is  a  completely  new  strategy 


It  Is  new  In  Its  magnitude.  It  Is  a  liroed- 
gage  move  against  the  manifold  causes  of 
urban  blight  and  social  failures.  Its  aim  Is 
the  total  improvement  In  the  Uvea  of  10  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  total  community  popula- 
tion, and  a  basic  change  in  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  Is  not  Just  another  kind  of  "project " 
The  program  would  not  be  restricted  to  a 
Umlted  area  carved  out  of  a  large  expanse 
of  blight.  It  would  take  the  whole  areas  of 
the  city. 

It  is  new  in  its  Inclusiveness.  It  begins 
with  people,  not  structures.  Physical  Im- 
provement would  support  solutions  to  human 
problems. 

These  demonstrations  would  be  aimed  pri- 
marily at  revitalizing  residential  areas.  Most 
of  the  people  who  live  there  would  remain. 
Their  basic  community  Institutions  would  be 
strengthened,  not  uprooted. 

Social  renewal— training  the  untrained 
providing  higher  standards  of  health,  educa- 
tion, and  community  living— would  accom- 
pany physical  Improvement  and  rebuilding. 

The  demonstration  program  woxUd  be  new 
in  its  effect  on  the  whole  community  It 
would  avoid  solutions  for  the  selected  area 
that  merely  create  problems  elsewhere  The 
community's  total  supply  of  good  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  famUles  would 
have  to  be  substantially  Increased.  Health 
education,  and  social  assistance  In  the  area 
would  be  vastly  augmented  and  expanded 
Innovation  and  new  approaches  to  social 
problems  would  be  encouraged. 

The  program  would  be  new  in  achieving 
coordinated  handling  of  local.  State  and 
Federal  aids  used  in  the  area.  It  would  re- 
quire unified  dU-ecUon  by  the  locality  In 
executing  the  plan.  A  Federal  officer  would 
be  assigned,  after  the  locality  had  completed 
its  plan  for  action,  to  expedite  Federal  aids 
according  to  locally  determined  planning  and 
scheduling.  * 

Federal  funds  would  finance  90  percent  of 
the  initial  planning  costs  of  these  demon- 
stration programs,  but  the  planning  would  be 
done  locally.  To  carry  out  these  plans  the 
whole  array  of  Federal  assistance  for  human 
and  physical  improvement,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  State  and  locality,  would  be  combined  In 
concentrated  form. 

In  addition  to  regular  Federal  program 
funds,  special  Federal  grants,  equal  to  80 
percent  of  the  local  share  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams Involved,  would  be  extended  to  dem- 
onstraOon  areas.  These  grants  would  sup- 
plement normal  grant-m-ald  funds,  and 
could  be  used  for  any  purposes  within  the 
framework  of  the  development  plan. 

What  would  such  a  demonstration  under- 
taking Uivolve? 

It  would  Involve  housing.  The  housing 
would  largely  be  geared  to  the  income  levels 
and  needs  of  the  people  In  the  area.  Most 
Of  this  would  be  provided  through  improve- 
ment of  existing  housing,  using  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  grants  where  needed  Also 
there  would  be  write  downs  of  propertv 
values  to  facUitate  rehabilitation.  It  wuld 
also  provide  for  low-income  needs  through 
locally  owned  pubUc  housing,  new  or  re- 
habilitated, and  private  low-rent  housUig 
whose  tenants  would  be  aided  by  Federal  rent 
supplements.  Private  housing  at  low  rents 
could  be  provided  under  FHA's  moderate-in- 
come housing  program,  and  under  programs 
for  housUig  the  elderty.  Such  housing  could 
be  built  outside,  as  well  as  within  the  area 
to  offset  the  effects  of  any  demollUon  or  re- 
location needs  In  the  conununlty. 

Here  In  Cleveland,  you  have  already 
launched  two  programs  which  Indicate  that 
there  are  citizens  wilUng  to  take  the  leader- 
ship for  better  conununltles.  In  Project 
Hope  and  the  work  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Community  CouncU,  you  can  se«  scmiething 
of  the  shape  of  the  future.  These  programs 
were  generated  through  close  cooperation  of 
Federal  officials  and  local  citizens  with  the 
stanch  support  of  Representative  Vantk. 
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These  housing  programs  are  essential  !f  the 
demonstration  cities  approach  is  to  be  suc- 
^ful.  But  the  burden  of  the  responsibUity 
rests  right  here,  not  in  Washington.  We  are 
wuilng  to  throw  our  full  support  into  these 
vitally  needed  efforts,  but  we  cannot  initiate 
them  at  the  local  level. 

The  plan  could  also  involve  urban  renewal 
ranging  from  clearance,  where  necessary  to 
rehabilitetlon,  code  enforcement,  and  demoU- 
tlon  assistance.  It  could  Include  write 
downs  of  properties  to  be  rehabilitated  Re- 
habilltaUon  and  conservation  of  housing  and 
structures  would  predominate,  reducing 
costs  and  keeping  displacement  of  people  to 
a  minimum.  *~  »-  c  i« 

Schools,  hospitals,  neighborhood  facilities 
for  community  health,  and  recreational  cen- 
ters, parks  and  open  space,  would  be  part  of 
the  plan.  PubUc  facllitle&-«ewer.  water 
streets,  and  mass  transportation— and  public 
services,  such  as  better  police  and  fire  pro- 
tection could  au  be  part  of  the  program 

These  activities  deal  largely  with  major 
physical  facUiUes  and  services.  Equally  as 
basic  however,  would  be  the  programs  for 
social  and  human  betterment,  designed  to 
raise  aspU-aOons  and  help  provide  the  skills 
and  drive  to  reaUze  those  aspirations. 

Today  these  programs  for  rebuilding  lives 
have  been  greatly  expanded,  particularly  un- 
der the  recenUy  enacted  Great  Society  legis- 
lation. They  cover  a  wide  range  of  Fedlral 
grante-ln-ald,  relating  to  housing,  health 
education,  welfare,  antlpoverty,  employment' 
and  environmental  betterment. 

They  Include  manpowM-  training  voca- 
tional education  and  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment assistance.  They  embrace  educa- 
tion for  deprived  children  and  supplementary 
educational  assistance  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the  anti- 
poverty  community  action  programs  Includ- 
ing the  Job  Corps  and  Headstart 

MulUpurpoee  nelghbwhood  centers  would  ■ 
provide  home  management  and  family  coun- 
seling, legal  assUtance,  services  for  youth 
and  the  aging.  Neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters oould  provide  diagnostic  services  and 
treatment,  mental  health  programs,  and  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  drug  addiction  and  al- 
coholism. 

Finally,  there  is  another  critical  aspect  to 
rebuilding  human  aspirations.  That  is  the 
complete  InvolvMnent  of  a  neighborhood's 
citizens  in  the  whole  process.  In  the  demon- 
stration clUes  program,  we  are  asking  cities 
to  Insure  that  citizens  participate  ftjijy  in 
the  development  of  the  plan,  so  that  they 
can  be  working  usefully  toward  objectives 
of  their  own  choosing.  Of  course  there  wlU 
have  to  be  compromises  between  neighbor- 
hood obJecUves  and  cltywlde  objectives,  but 
that  is  what  democracy  Is  aU  about. 

There  will  also  have  to  be  as  full  an  In- 
volvement as  possible  of  residents  In  the 
target  area  In  the  rebuilding  itself.  We 
have  already  learned  that  it  is  possible  for 
people,  once  considered  a  drain  upon  society 
to  realize  new  and  usefiU  roles  within  the 
context  of  neighborhood  renewal.  This  will 
be  a  major  goal  of  the  demonstration  cities 
program. 

It  takes  more  than  an  Investment  of  money 
alonge  to  Infuse  pride  and  hope  into  old 
beaten  neighborhoods.  It  takes  an  Invest-' 
ment  of  time,  and  sweat  and  caring.  But 
the  potential  returns  are  immense.  I  hope 
we  will  all  see  them  soon,  in  the  eyes  of 
city  chUdren.  h^py  and  proud  of  their 
neighborhood.  theJr  school,  and  their  city. 

Here's  how  such  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram might  shape  up  in  doUars  and  cents. 
The  figures,  though  based  on  expenditure 
experience,  are  theoretical,  since  they  do  not 
apply  to  actual  conditions  In  any  specific 
conunumty. 

Let  us  assume  we  are  dealing  with  a  large 
city  of  1 .7  million  population. 

A  demonatratlon  target  area  In  auch  a 
city  might  Include  about  one-tenth  of  the 
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population — 175,000  people.     The  undertak- 
ing would  be  carried  out  over  6  yean. 

A  large  part  of  the  area  U  ooe  of  neglect. 
Its  housing,  bulldlnga.  and  facUUlee  are 
run  down  and  overcrowded.  It  haa  received 
only  the  minimum  of  municipal  Investment. 
Schools  are  old  and  Inadequate.  Park  and 
recreational  areas  are  few  Many  of  Ita  resi- 
dents are  at  or  near  the  poverty  level.  Social 
service  facilities  are  overtmrdened.  Tboae 
who  are  better  off  and  the  businesses  In  the 
area  find  their  own  values  and  future  de- 
clining. 

Into  this  area  a  wide  varied  range  of  fed- 
erally assisted  activities  are  to  be  brought. 
matched  by  local  and  State  services  and  as- 
sistance, under  a  basic  plan. 

Plve-year  total  cost  estimates  In  this  ex- 
ample for  federally  assisted  programs  are  set 
at  9625  million.  Of  this.  •237  million  would 
go  for  capital  Improvements — housing,  pub- 
lic works,  renewal — In  the  area.  Another 
959  million  would  go  for  capital  improve- 
ments outside  the  area — a  hospital,  mass 
transit,  relocation  bousing — needed  to  sup- 
port the  area.  The  remaining  t229  million 
would  be  used  for  public  and  social  services 
for  the  people  living  In  the  target  area. 

The  regular  Federal  share  of  this  9525 
million  Is  estimated  at  9325  million  under 
present  programs.  This  leaves  9200  million 
as  the  local  share. 

Under  the  demonstration  ottles  program, 
however,  the  Federal  Government  would  con- 
tribute an  additional  grant  of  80  percent  of 
this  local  share — amounting  to  9160  million. 
This  special  grant  would  release  9160  mil- 
lion In  local  funds  that  could  then  be  used 
for  any  Improvements  arwl  ttctlvltles  that 
contribute  to  the  plan  for  reclaiming  and 
Improving  the  target  area.  These  might  be 
public  Improvements  for  which  funds  would 
not  otherwise  be  available,  subsidies  to  fi- 
nance the  r^iabllltatlon  of  borislng.  and  Im- 
proved and  Increased  municipal  services  for 
the  area,  such  as  garbage  collection,  pollc* 
and  fire  protection,  etc. 

The  local  oonxmiuilty  would  continue  to 
spend  at  least  as  much  In  local  funds,  and 
In  most  cases  more,  than  It  would  without 
the  demonstration  area.  The  special  grant 
would  make  It  possible  to  do  much  more  In 
Improving  the  area  and  helping  the  people 
that  funds  would  otherwise  permit. 

Th«  demonstration  program  is  so-called 
because  It  Is  a  new  approach — something 
not  yet  tried.  And  It.  In  turn,  demands  new 
approaches,  calling  forth  ths.  full  Ingenuity 
of  local  municipal  management.  The  com- 
munities of  varying  aiaee.  In  many  different 
locations  would  become  a  working  laboratory 
for  all  of  urban  America.  And  as  the  ex- 
periment jjrogtBssss  and  mor«  lessons  are 
learned,  mora  mttii  programs  can  b«  under- 
taken by  the  Nation's  urban  commxinltles. 

The  demonstration  dtles  program  will 
offer  what  I  think  Is  an  unp>recedented  op- 
portunity to  ellmlnaf  urban   ghettoes. 

For  one  thing,  the  blighted  area  Itself  will, 
througjx  oonoMTted  and  coordinated  action. 
become  a  more  desirable  place  in  which  to 
llva.  But  obviously  w«  cannot  be  content 
with  reclaiming  such  areas  without  other 
actions.  Such  programs  must  proceed  in 
tandem  with  simultaneous  moves  to  open  up 
housing  occupancy  to  all  potential  customers 
throughout  the  whole  metropolitan  area. 
Housing  choices  must  be  maximised  and  this 
means  not  only  ini^kinj  central  city  areas 
more  attractive  for  any  who  wish  to  live 
there,  bat  also  Ixwurlnc  that  suburban  bous- 
ing la  available  for  thoae  who  can  afford  It,  or, 
with  subsidy,  wish  to  live  there. 

We  have  dons  a  great  deal  of  physical  re- 
newal and  rebuilding  In  our  cities.  We  have 
done  little  toward  large-scale  human  renewaL 
On  that  front  we  are  only  Just  beginning. 

We  must  do  both.  And  we  must  do  them 
together,  on  a  large  scale.  Our  problem  is 
not  Just  one  of  WDmout  structurea.  It  Is 
also  one  of  left-out  people. 


R^abllltattng  structures  and  rehabilitat- 
ing people  are,  of  course,  two  different  things. 
Five  years  can  make  a  great  physical  change 
in  a  target  area.  The  Inner  change  In  people 
is  more  gradual.  But  in  this  period,  a 
demonstration  undertaking  can  bring  hope, 
opportunity,  and  a  changed  future  outlook 
to  most  of  the  people  who  have  been  blocked 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  urban  community. 
This  Is  the  turning  point,  and  their  road 
from  then  on  Is  up,  not  down. 

Most  of  the  means  to  be  used  in  carrying 
out  a  demonstration  cities  program  are  al- 
ready known,  and  Individually  tested.  But 
we  have  never  yet  tried  to  link  them  to- 
gether In  a  massive  effort  to  change  the  whole 
of  a  large  segment  of  urban  life. 

There  Is  no  question  that  we  can  do  It. 
The  real  question  Is  whether  we  will  do  It. 
And  this  Is  the  question  that  must  be  an- 
swered when  the  Congress  acts  on  the 
demonstration  cities  bill  of  1966. 


•^Dr.  Edward  T.  Sandrow 


He  will  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
New  York  State  Conference  on  Human 
Rights,  April  27  and  28.  1966.  He  Ls  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  and 
the  American  Council  of  the  United  Jew- 
ish Appeal.  He  serves  on  the  functional 
committee  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  Greater  New  York.  He 
was  the  first  rabbi  in  New  York  to  re- 
ceive the  award  for  having  done  most 
for  the  health  and  welfare  agencies  of 
the  federation.  He  also  was  the  first 
rabbi  to  receive  the  Commendable  Serv- 
ice Award  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America. 

He  Is  coauthor  of  a  prayer  book  for 
children  called  "Young  Faith."  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  group  rela- 
tions of  the  five  towns  covering  all  mem- 
bers of  all  religions  and  all  races.  He  is 
listed  In  "Who's  Who  of  America,"  and 
"Who's  Who  In  World  Judaism." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
had  the  honor  of  hearing  Dr.  Edward  T. 
Sandrow,  rabbi  of  Temple  Beth  El,  Ce- 
darhurst.  Long  Island.  N.Y.,  deliver  the 
opening  prayer  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Our  distinguished  guest  Is  president  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Rabbis  and  his 
record  of  service  Is  an  outstanding  one. 
Rabbi  Sandrow  served  as  a  chaplain  in 
World  War  n,  rising  from  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  to  major.  E>urlng  the  cam- 
paign he  served  In  the  Aleutian  Islands 
for  I'/a  years.  Dr.  Sandrow  received 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal  and  wa3 
retired  to  the  Reserves. 

Ordained  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  in  1933,  Rabbi  Sandrow  is  also 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  received  higher  degrees  at 
Columbia  University  and  his  doctorate  at 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Rabbi  Sandrow  was  president  of  the 
Rabbinical  Assembly,  the  national  orga- 
nization of  conservative  rabbis  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Rabbis,  Representing  over  900  rabbis  of 
the  orthodox,  conservative,  and  reform 
branches  of  Judaism,  a  visiting  professor 
at  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  and 
a  teaching  fellow  at  New  York  Univer- 
sity. 

Dr.  Sandrow  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Hadoar,  the  only  weeldy  Hebrew  jour- 
nal published  In  America:  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Jewish  Chaplaincy,  which  sup- 
plies chaplains  to  the  Army,  Navy.  Air 
Force,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Rabbi  Sandrow  has  served  In  his  pres- 
ent pulpit  for  29  years,  and  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Association  for  Jewish  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Jewish  Welt&n 
Board.  He  was  a  participant  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Youth  and 
Children  In  1960. 


A  Young  Soldier  Writes  Home  About 
\^etiiain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L  TALCOH 

or  CALiroainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
young  men  who  are  fighting  our  battles 
in  Vietnam  are  not  responsible  for  our 
being  there.  Individually,  they  will  not 
decide  when  they  can  return  to  their 
homes. 

One  young  man  from  my  district  ha3 
expressed  a  view  that  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  young  and  old  adults.  His 
letter  was  published  In  the  North  Salinas 
High  School,  Salinas,  Calif.,  newspaper, 
the  Viltlng  Saga,  on  March  25,  1966.  Un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the  let- 
ter, with  editorial  comment,  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

FioBTiNo  rot  Fkkedok 
(By  Jeanne  Kelly,  p.  S,  editor) 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin, 
A3c.  James  L.  Reed,  who  is  stationed  at  Clark 
Air  Force  Base  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Just  before  writing  to  me  he  had  taken  part 
In  a  detaU  to  unload  Injured  men  that  had 
been  flown  In  from  Vietnam.  This  Is  part  of 
his  letter  : 

"The  PhlllpjHne  Islands  are  fine.  No  prob- 
lems that  air  conditioning  couldn't  cvire. 

"VXETNAM . 

"On  the  more  serious  side,  don't  think  or 
allow  your  friends  to  think  that  this  "con- 
flict" in  Vietnam  Is  nothing  to  be  worried 
about.  Clark  Is  the  reception  area  for  the 
casualties  of  the  dirty  war,  and  the  men 
who  come  in  wounded  (more  than  are  given 
out  to  the  general  public)  feel  that  we  have 
had  It  unices  we  win  in  southeast  Asia,  and 
I  agree.  Kveryone  here  wants  to  take  a  more 
active  part  in  the  war,  myself  Included.  If 
the  Reds  ever  give  the  Vletoong  Jets,  we've 
bad  it.  We  are  only  800  mllee  from  the 
shooting  war.  Leas  than  46  minutes  by 
supersonic  aircraft.  We  need  to  shake  up 
the  people  back  home.  We  need  the  moral 
as  well  as  material  support  of  our  Nation. 

"It's  for  you.  and  for  every  living  person 
in  the  United  States  that  these  marines  and 
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1st  Cavalry  men  are  dying  and  being  criti- 
cally, sometimes  permanently.  Injured.  This 
maiming  of  the  cream  of  American  youth  haa 
a  purjwee — a  purpose  that  cannot  be  achieved 
without  the  dedication  of  our  populace  to 
our  efforts  here. 

"SITPPOeT   NEEDED 

"You  are  a  leader  in  yo\ir  young  social  set. 
I'm  not  asking  you  to  actively  campaign  for 
the  cause,  but  I  am  asking  that  you  never 
forget  the  threat  we  now  face.  I  cannot  tell 
you  more  about  this,  but  I  will  ask  you  and 
your  mother  and  father  to  combat  the  pub- 
lic apathy  wherever  you  find  it  on  your  re- 
spective levels.  Support  us  and  fight  these 
VIetnlcks  In  thought,  word,  and  action.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  need  is  critical. 

"Back  on  the  lighter  side.  As  I  said,  the 
Islands  are  fine.  We  don't  do  a  thing  but  the 
Jobs  we  are  trained  lor." 

ncHTTNG  rOR  ntEEDOM 

Most  of  the  Americans  fighting  In  Vietnam 
are  not  much  older  than  some  of  the  kids 
who  win  graduate  from  North  High  in  June. 
They  dldnt  want  to  go  to  Vietnam;  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  problems  that 
caused  this  war;  but  they  are  fighting  for 
the  freedoms  we  all  enjoy  and  take  for 
granted. 

They  need  the  support  of  every  person  in 
this  country,  because  they  really  have  noth- 
ing to  fight  for  unless  they  get  It.  We  may 
not  believe  that  the  fighting  Is  right  or  that 
the  United  States  should  have  become  In-^ 
volved,  but  we  live  In  a  democracy  and  that 
democracy  depends  on  our  support  and  our 
help. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  apathetic  public? 
Jimmy's  letter  was  meant  for  you,  too. 

Those  who  get  us  into  wars  should  be 
grateful  to  those  who  must  fight  the  wars. 
We  should  be  most  appreciative  of  their 
idealism  and  selflessness. 


East  Boston  Evening  Commercial  High 
School  and  East  Boston  Evening  Ele- 
mentary School 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACRTrSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday  evening,  April  14. 
1966, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
East  Boston  Commercial  High  and  Ele- 
mentary Schools  at  their  graduation  ex- 
ercises. This  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive graduations  I  have  ever  at- 
tended. It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  see 
the  spirit  of  people  ranging  in  age  from 
18  to  50  who  realize  the  value  of  educa- 
tion and  are  struggling  to  accomplish 
what  they  missed  in  their  earlier  youth. 

The  school  is  excellently  nm  by  John 
H.  Brougham  and  the  exercises  were 
most  fitting  for  the  occasion.  I  am 
honored  to  place  the  remarks  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Pascucci,  president  of  the  grad- 
uating class,  in  the  Record. 

His  talk  was  impressive  and  makes  us 
realize  the  value  of  our  evening  educa- 
tional system  which  makes  available  to 
working  fathers  and  mothers,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  further  their  educations. 

The  remarks  follow: 


Edttcation — Road  to  Succkss 

Tnie  success  in  life  can  be  achieved  only 
by  complete  develc^ment  of  the  ability  God 
has  given  to  us.  This  can  be  done  through 
education,  which  can  be  gained  only  If  we 
have  desire  and  determination  to  learn. 
This  process  of  education  can  very  suitably 
be  compared  to  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing. A  well-buUt  house  requires  a  solid  foot- 
ing, a  strong  foundation,  and  a  sturdy  frame. 
The  desire  to  better  one's  self  can  be  con- 
Bldersd  the  essential  base,  the  achievement  of 
a  high  school  diploma  can  be  seen  as  the 
foundation  upon  the  framework  of  our  day- 
by-day  achievements  Is  set. 

In  all  that  we  have  said  so  far  about  edu- 
cation as  the  key  to  success.  It  is  the  desire 
to  learn  that  is  most  fundamental.  Without 
this,  our  accomplishment  will  never  be  met, 
but  with  desire  and  the  drive  to  learn  there 
Is  much  that  we  can  do  to  make  our  own 
lives  really  worth  living.  This  Is  especially 
true  in  our  own  Nation  where  there  are 
many,  many  opportunities  to  educate  our- 
selves. We  here  tonight  are  undeniable  evi- 
dence of  this  fact. 

American  history  is  full  of  the  men  who 
became  famous  through  their  desire  to  learn. 
A  good  example  of  this  was  the  great  flve- 
and-dlme  tycoon,  P.  W.  Woolworth,  who 
started  out  as  a  Janitor  because  his  employer 
did  not  think  he  had  enough  business  sense 
to  deal  with  the  public.  However,  education 
brought  tremendous  success  to  Woolworth 
and  to  many  others  who  had  the  same  drive 
to  learn. 

Education  in  the  modern  world  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  an  absolute  necessity  as  anyone 
who  reads  the  newspapers  (help  wanted) 
sections  can  testify.  The  competition  for 
good  Jobs  is  so  great  that  many  employers 
will  consider  only  college  graduates.  Nearly 
all  decent  Jobs  require  a  high  school  diploma. 

Tonight,  my  fellow  graduates,  we  can  aU 
hold  our  heads  high  because  we  have  com- 
pleted our  high  school  education.  The 
foundation  Is  cconplete,  let  us  now  set  out 
to  build  the  strong  framework.  We  are  on 
the  road  to  success. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  graduates: 
High  Scbooi. 

Jean  Carvalbo,  Anna  T.  D'Alessandro. 
Anth(Hiy  F.  Fera,  Anthony  P.  Piorlno,  Ed- 
ward L.  Pltzpatrlck,  Vivian  Grlgnon,  Helen 
M.  James.  Rose  E.  LoPllato,  Mary  D.  Pagluc- 
ca,  Anthony  Pascucci,  Richard  J.  Plro,  Alice 
J.  Scanlon,  Sandra  M.  Severtno,  George  P, 
Swartwout,  Edella  G.  Tota. 

Elzmentast  School 
Gloria  R.  Arrlgo,  Pasquale  Cordisco.  An- 
tonio DlMarla,  Laurette  T.  Leveeque,  Rosa  T. 
Rodrlgues,  Theresa  Shire.  Ann  B.  Smith. 


Anssiet  Are  Proved  Allies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
excellent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington,  DC,  Post  of  Tuesday,  April 
19,  1966,  pointing  out  some  facts  that 
may  be  lost  upon  the  majority  of  our 
people. 

This   Nation   is   indeed  fortunate  to 


have  an  ally  and  friend  like  the  great 
Australian  nation. 

The  United  States  has  great  cause  to 
view  such  courage  and  steadfast  friend- 
ship with  deep  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. 

Certainly  Americans  should  be  aware 
of  the  steadfast  friendship  and  staunch 
support  afforded  us  by  the  Australians 
and  it  behooves  us  to  recall  the  debt  we 
owe  these  splendid  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 
UNustJAL  VisiTOBs:  AussiEs  Are  Paotn)  Aixras 
( By  WlUlam  S.  White) 

The  Australians  have  been  visiting  Wash- 
ington and  they  brought  with  them  some- 
thing very  rarely  given  now  to  this  Nation 
In  Its  heavy  and  weary  and  unsought  role  of 
leadership  of  the  Free  World. 

They  brought  an  unbroken,  unreluctant. 
unapologetlc,  undemanding  friendship  for  an 
old  ally.  Oddly,  they  Uke  us  without  qualifi- 
cation. Oddly,  they  support  ua,  in  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere,  without  trimming.  They^ 
or  certainly  the  present  Australian  Govern- 
ment at  any  rate — simply  mean  to  go  on  to 
the  end  VTlth  us. 

Amazingly,  they  still  remember  the  far-off 
Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  the  other  now 
generally  forgotten  actions  at  arms  in  which 
the  United  States  helped  them  to  strike  off 
the  Imperial  Japanese  hand  that  was  reach- 
ing for  their  throats. 

It  Is  a  sad  reality  that  statesmen  flying 
here  to  talk  to  our  officials  almost  never  come 
any  more  as  the  Australians  have  come. 
Most  of  the  time  of  the  people  of  this  Gov- 
ernment is  spent  Instead  with  visitors  who 
ask  our  further  assistance  and  point  Out 
how  very  wrong  we  are,  somewhere  or  every- 
where, in  this  world. 

But  the  Australian  Mission  headed  by  For- 
eign Minister  Paul  Hasluck  came  not  to  de- 
mand our  bounty  and  simultaneously  to  crit- 
icize our  actions.  It  came  only  to  renew  and 
strengthen  with  us  a  great  Pacific  alliance 
which  is  the  last,  best  hope  for  eventual 
peace  and  order  In  the  Par  East. 

Those  who  saw  Hasluck  and  his  Aussie 
associates  here  will  not  soon  forget  their 
manners — or  their  courage.  For  Australia,  a 
vast  but  still  largely  an  empty  land,  is  short 
on  people  but  still  long  on  old-fashioned 
attributes  which  even  much  of  the  Weetem 
World  now  finds  the  objecta  of  a  tittering 
amusement.  The  Aussles  stiU  believe  m  the 
duty  to  fight  aggression,  in  the  east  as  well 
as  In  Europe.  They  stUl  believe  in  outdated 
words  like  national  honor  and  national  re- 
sponslbUity. 

Their  country  now  has  4,600  fighting  men 
pledged  to  Vietnam;  a  great  commitment. 
Indeed,  relative  to  their  total  resources. 
And,  the  Government  served  by  Hasluck  in- 
tends to  keep  them  there,  notwithstanding 
a  labor  opposition  which.  like  the  antl-Vlet- 
nam  war  movement  here  at  home,  Is  tire- 
lessly sniping  at  the  hard  and  terrible  neces- 
sity to  stop  Red  Chinese-backed  aggression 
while  there  may  be  Ume. 

The  Aussles  know,  as  we  know,  that  the 
squeaking  wheel  gets  the  grease;  that  the 
neutralist  who  has  never  done  anything  to 
help  us  and  never  will,  gets  the  real  red-car- 
pet treatment  here.  There  is  not  much  time 
any  more  for  good  International  friends.  For 
reliable  friends  must  be  taken  for  granted 
in  the  overriding  necessity  to  try  to  pla- 
cate those  who,  though  not  friends  at  all, 
must  all  the  same  be  endlessly  courted  in 
the  kind  of  world  In  which  we  live. 

So  there  was  not  much  red  carpet  here  for 
the  Aussles,  who  have  merely  done  their 
full  share  of  dying  in  every  war  against  to- 
talitarianism in  this  centxury.  But  this,  too, 
the  Aussles  understand.  Maybe  there  never 
wiU  be  any  reward  for  them,  except  the  con- 
sciousness of  duty  done  and  honor  served. 
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But  that  will  be  enough  for  them.  For  they 
understand,  alao,  that  for  the  United  States, 
too,  there  la  this  one  reward  at  the  end  ot 
It  all. 

And  they  understand  that  while  such  ex- 
pert critics  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  as  Senate* 
J.  W.  FxTiaaicHT.  of  Arkansas,  had  unaccount- 
ably been  unaw&re  until  lately  that  Austra- 
lians, too,  are  dying  there,  not  everybody  here 
Is  quite  so  Intellectually  detached  from  the 
facts  of  life. 

While  Australia's  contribution  to  the  show- 
down In  Vietnam  Is  drawing  her  ever  closer 
to  the  United  States,  she  is  drawing  away, 
in  all  but  sentiment,  from  pcu^nt  Britain. 
Pot  a  profound  truth  of  the  current  world 
Is  that  the  British,  though  they  give  us  moral 
support  in  Asia,  have  neither  the  will  nor 
the  means  to  offer  to  the  Australians  the 
tough,  resolute  backing  In  every  crisis  that 
the  Australians  have  so  long  given  to  them. 
The  crucial  fact  Is  that  Australia  Is  now  In 
our  orbit — not  Britain's — and  we  are  In  hers. 


Horton  Cites  Rabbi  Philip  Bernstein, 
Recipient  of  Lehmaa  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or    RBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight 
In  my  home  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  a 
great  honor  will  be  bestowed  upon  a  man 
who  has  a  remarkable  record  of  seodce 
to  his  Nation,  his  community  and  his 
people.  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein  has 
been  selected  to  receive  the  coveted  Her- 
bert Lehman  Award,  named  for  the  late 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York. 

The  Lehman  Award  is  given  to  leaders 
of  the  very  top  echelon  of  American- 
Jewish  life,  in  recognition  of  personal 
service.  There  is  no  more  fitting  recipi- 
ent of  this  award  than  Rabbi  Bernstein, 
His  service  to  the  United  States  during 
the  Second  World  War,  and  to  the  Jew- 
ish peoples  of  Europe  after  the  war, 
marks  him  as  a  world  leader  in  Jewish 
affairs.  The  fine  reputation  he  has 
earned  through  his  authorship  of  the  best 
seller,  "What  the  Jews  Believe,"  and  his 
service  to  the  State  of  Israel  since  its  iji- 
ceptlon  in  1948  is  testimony  to  his  emi- 
nence as  a  scholar  and  a  statesman. 

Hand  in  hand  with  his  spiritual  lead- 
ership of  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh  in  Roch- 
ester, he  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
civic  affairs  and  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
many  aspects  of  ccwamunity  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues  and 
the  American  people  can  be  made  aware 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Rabbi  Philip 
S.  Bernstein,  and  of  the  honor  to  be  given 
him  tonight,  I  offer  two  articles  from  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  Jewish  Ledger  for  inser- 
tion at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 
(From  the  Rochester  (N.T.)  Jewish  Ledger, 

Apr.  1, 19M| 
Rabbi      BntNsraiH      To      Rkcxtvb      Lehman 

AWABo — Pbbskmtation  To  Bk  IiIaok  Apbil  20 

AT  CoMiruNTrr  Dinmxb 

Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein,  spiritual  leader 
of  Temple  B'rith  Kodesh,  outstanding  Amer- 
ican-Jewish leader,  will  receive  the  coveted 
Herbert  Lehman  Israel  Award  at  the  annual 
community  dinner  of  the  Rochester  Com- 


mittee for  State  of  Israel  Bonds,  on  Wednes- 
day. April  20.  at  6  pjn.  In  Temple  Beth  B, 
139  Wlnton  Road  South. 

Leon  M.  Oermanow,  general  chairman  of 
the  1960  Israel  bond  program  In  this  area 
In  making  the  announcement  said  Rabbi 
Bernstein  will  be  awarded  "the  famed  pres- 
entation In  proud  recognition  of  his  four 
decades  of  devoted  leadership  In  the  Amer- 
ican-Jewish community." 

The  bond  dinner  will  be  called  the  Herbert 
Lehman  Israel  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  special 
nature  of  the  award,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented to  Just  a  very  few  American-Jewish 
community  leaders  of  world  recognition. 

Early  reservations  for  the  event  are  recom- 
mended, and  may  be  had  from  the  local  com- 
mittee at  712  Granite  Building.  It  will  high- 
light this  year's  Israel  bond  effort,  celebrat- 
ing Israel's  18th  year  of  Independence,  the 
year  of  "chal,"  Hebrew  word  for  "life." 

Rabbi  Bernstein  was  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Conference  of  American  Rabbis  from 
1950  to  1952,  and  led  an  historic  seminar  of 
reform  rabbis  in  Israel.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  was  vice  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  a  member  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  executive  of  the  World  Jew- 
ish Congress, 

The  author  of  the  famous  Life  magazine 
article  "What  the  Jews  Believe,"  which  was 
expanded  into  book  format  and  Is  now  a 
best  seller  In  Its  15th  edition.  Rabbi  Bern- 
stein was  cited  for  the  work  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  by  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
who  termed  it  a  "little  masterpiece." 

During  the  war.  Rabbi  Bernstein  was  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  committee  on  Army 
and  Navy  religious  activities  of  the  National 
Jewish  Welfare  Board.  On  offlical  missions, 
he  visited  most  of  the  battiefronts  of  the  war. 

In  1946  and  1947,  he  served  as  adviser  on 
Jewish  affairs  to  the  U.S.  Army  commanders 
In  E^irope — Gen.  Joseph  T.  McNarney,  Gen. 
Lucius  D.  Clay,  Gen.  Mark  Clark,  Lt.  Oen. 
Geoffrey  Keyes.  He  was  In  personal  contact 
with  all  of  the  Jewish  displaced  persons  In- 
stallations In  Germany  and  Austria.  His 
duties  brought  him  In  contact  with  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman. 

He  Is  a  former  president  of  the  Rochester. 
City  Club  and  of  the  Rochester  City  Planning 
and  Housing  Council,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Monroe  County  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion. 

He  has  received  degrees  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Rochester,  Miami  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 
He  has  also  studied  at  Columbia  University, 
Cambridge  University,  and  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity In  Jerusalem. 

In  1958,  Rabbi  Bernstein  received  the  Man 
of  the  Tear  Award  from  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Rochester.  In  1962  he  was  awarded  the 
Rochester  Civic  Medal. 

His  articles  have  appeared  In  Life  maga- 
zine. Harper's,  the  Nation,  the  New  Republic, 
and  various  Jewish  publications. 

He  has  been  active  In  the  Rochester  Israel 
Bond  Committee  since  the  Inception  of  the 
Israel  bond  drive  in  the  United  States  In  1951 
and  is  a  member  of  the  national  board  of 
governors  of  the  Israel  bond  organization. 

I  Prom  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)   Jewish  Ledger. 
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Expect  CAPAcrrr  Attkndancb  at 

Rabbi  Bkbnstcin  Dinnxb 

A  capacity  attendance  Is  expected  at  the 
communltywlde  Herbert  Lehman  Israel 
Award  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Rochester 
Committee  for  State  of  Israel  Bonds,  In 
honor  of  Rabbl  Philip  8.  Bernstein,  on 
Wednesday  at  6  p.m.  In  Temple  Beth  El,  139 
Wlnton  Road  South.  Leon  M.  Germanow, 
general  chairman  of  the  1966  Israel  bond 
program  In  this  area,  made  the 
announcement. 

His  Excellency  Avraham  Harman.  Am- 
bassador of  Israel  to  the  United  SUtes.  wUl 


be  guest  speaker  and  will  participate  in  the 
official  presentation  of  the  coveted  Herbert 
Lehman  Israel  Award  to  Rabbl  Bernstein, 
Reservations  may  be  made  through  the  com- 
mittee,  713   Granite   Building. 

Prank  T.  Lamb,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Rochester,  has  proclaimed  Wednesday  as 
Israel  Independence  Day  In  Rochester,  and 
announced  that  Israel's  flag  will  fly  over 
city  hall  for  the  occasion  and  In  honor  of 
Ambassador  Harman's  visit  to  Rochester. 

The  event  celebrates  Israel's  18th  year  of 
Independence,  the  year  of  "chal,"  Hebrew 
word  for  "life,"  and  also  the  fourth  year  of 
redemption  of  State  of  Israel  bonds,  accord- 
ing to  Germanow. 

The  Herbert  Lehman  Award  was  designed 
by  the  noted  American  sculptor,  Chaim 
Gross.  It  depicts  the  spirit  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  America  and  Israel 
symbolized  by  two  hands  touching,  with  a 
Star  of  David  and  a  portrait  of  the  late 
Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

The  work  of  Chalm  Gross,  who  is  a  painter 
as  well  as  a  sculptor,  has  been  exhibited  in 
museums  all  over  the  world,  and  Is  repre- 
sented in  permanent  collections  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art,  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art,  the  Whitney  Museum  of  Art,  the 
Jewish  Museum,  and  In  other  galleries  In 
this  country  and  In  Israel.  Included  In  his 
works  are  bronzes,  wood  carvings,  paintings, 
watercolers,  and  drawings.  He  has  received 
numerous  awards  from  professional  art  so- 
cieties, the  most  recent  being  his  election 
last  year  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

A  man  unparalleled  In  achievements  in 
public  life,  Herbert  M.  Lehman  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  U.S.  Senate  and  an 
outstanding  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  His  many  humanitarian  efforts  are 
exemplifled  by  his  leadership  of  UNRRA  In 
the  years  Immediately  following  World  War 
n.  when  he  undertook  the  task  of  aiding  and 
rehabilitating  the  survivors  of  the  Nazi  holo- 
caust In  Europe. 

A  foremost  leader  In  the  program  of  the 
development  of  the  State  of  Israel,  he  was 
among  the  first  American  Jewish  figures  to 
become  actively  Identified  with  the  Israel 
bond  campaign.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  honorary  chairman  of  trustees  of  the 
Israel  bond  organization. 

The  Lehman  family  authorized  the  Herbert 
Lehman  Israel  Award  in  his  memory,  and  it 
Is  awarded  to  the  leaders  of  the  very  top 
echelon  of  American-Jewish  life  in  recogni- 
tion of  personal  service  to  their  conmiunlty 
and  to  the  State  of  Israel. 


Parcel  Pott  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  encouragement  is  coming  from  the 
administrative  offices  of  the  Post  Office 
for  passage  of  H.R.  12367. 

Austin  postmaster,  O.  N.  Bruck,  has 
added  his  endorsement  to  the  growing 
number  of  postal  officials  who  have 
voiced  support  of  the  measure. 

His  views  in  regard  to  this  legislation 
were  reported  in  the  Austin,  Tex.,  States- 
man, on  March  18,  1966. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  offer  the  article  as  follows: 
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Maiuno  Idea   Gets  Sufpobt 

Discrimination  against  residents  of  Aus- 
tin, who  are  now  prohibited  from  mailing 
some  parcels  to  certain  other  cities,  wo\ild 
be  ended  by  pending  legislation  endorsed  by 
the  National  Association  of  Poetmasters  of 
the  United  States,  Postmaster  O.  N.  Bruck 
advised  today. 

Bruck  noted  that,  under  existing  law,  a 
person  In  Austin  can  send  a  73 -Inch  parcel 
to  Taylor  or  to  a  rural  route,  but  can't  send 
the  same  parcel  to  Dallas,  In  addition,  he 
can  send  a  2I-t>ound  parcel  to  Waco,  but 
cant  send  the  same  parcel  to  Corpus  Chrlstl 
or  Dallas. 

Bruck  said  James  L.  CToole,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Postmasters,  ad- 
vised him  that  the  association  is  making 
an  all-out  fight  against  size  and  weight  re- 
strictions which  apply  to  parcels  mailed 
here  for  any  of  the  Nation's  flrst-class,  or 
city  i>oet  offices. 

A  bill  (HH.  12367)  to  reform  the  existing 
parcel  post  laws  Is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Bruck  explained  that  local  residents — 
among  140  million  Americans  served  by  first- 
class  post  offices — may  not  mail  a  parcel  of 
more  than  20  pounds  or  72  Inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined  to  any  other  first-class 
post  office  more  than  ISO  miles  away. 

Nor  may  they  mail  a  parcel  of  more  than  40 
pounds  or  more  than  72  Inches  to  a  first- 
class  post  office  that  Is  less  than  150  miles, 
he  pointed  out. 

The  association  has  thrown  Its  weight  be- 
hind legislation  to  raise  the  limit  for  all 
parcels  mailed  between  first-class  offices  to 
40  pounds  and  100  Inches,  regardless  of  dis- 
tance. 

Bruck,  who  Is  president  of  Texas  Chapter 
No.  18,  National  Association  of  Postmasters 
of  the  United  States,  said.  "It  is  vital  to  the 
economy  of  the  parcel  post  system  which  Is 
now  losing  more  than  $100  million  annually, 
that  this  bin  be  enacted." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  yield 
about  $40  million  as  the  result  of  lil)erallzlng 
size  and  weight  limits  and  the  remainder 
would  be  realized  through  a  rate  Increase  of 
about  8  cents.  Without  size  and  weight 
changes,  a  rate  Increase  of  14  cents  per  par- 
cel would  be  needed.  This  would  represent 
"a  stiff  increase  of  17  percent,"  the  Post- 
master said. 

In  addition  to  liberalizing  size  and  weight 
limits  the  bill  will  simplify  rate  schedules 
for  the  mailer  and  the  post  office  clerk. 
For  example,  the  8-cent  Increase  In  rates 
would  be  roxmded  off  to  the  nearest  nickel 
or  dime.  The  minlmxmi  rate,  he  noted,  for 
a  parcel  Is  now  29  cents.  With  8  cents  added, 
the  figure  would  be  37  cents,  but  It  would 
be  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  nickel,  making 
the  rate  35  cents. 


Cigarette  Smuggling — Support  for  Federal 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
30,  1966,  I  introduced  HJl.  14153,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  to  assist  States 
In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes.  My  remarks  in  support  of  the 
legislation  appear  in  the  Congressional 
R«coiu)  of  March  30,  1966,  on  pa^e 
A1819. 


I  am  pleased  to  report  that  our  col- 
leagues, the  Honorable  Sktkour  Hal- 
pern,  and  the  Honorable  Richard 
OxTiNGER,  of  New  York,  have  introduced 
identical  bills  and  that  the  Baltimore 
conference  of  the  taxing  authorities  of 
13  States,  New  York  City,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unanimously  endorsed 
H.R.  14153  on  April  15,  1966. 

The  practice  of  cigarette  bootlegging 
results  in  the  loss  of  approximately  $50 
million  annually  to  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  and  affects  other  States  as 
well  as  retail  and  wholesale  tobacco 
dealers. 

H.R.  14153  will  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
cigarette  bootlegging  and  protect  the 
revenue  of  States  and  cities  but  also  put 
a  speedy  end  to  the  efforts  of  the 
bootleggers  to  enlist  high  school  students 
as  salesmen  of  this  contraband. 

I  have  permission  to  Insert  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence with  our  former  colleague, 
the  distinguished  mayor  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  Honorable  John  V. 
Lindsay : 

The  Citt  or  New  Yoek, 

OmcK  or  THE  Mayor, 
New  York,  N.T.,  April  14, 1966. 
Hon.  Herbert  Tenzer, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Herb:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  of  March  30,  1966,  concerning  the  ciga- 
rette smuggling  racket  and  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  taking  the  initiative  to  close 
the  loophole  In  the  Jenkins  Act  which  Is 
costing  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  a 
total  of  $60  million  annually.  This  Is  also 
a  matter  of  great  concern  to  other  States, 
and  every  legitimate  tobacco  dealer,  retail, 
and  wholesale. 

I  realize  from  the  material  accompanying 
your  letter  that  yon  are  well  versed  on  the 
problem.  However,  In  case  you  have  not  seen 
It,  I  am  enclosing  an  Interesting  and  com- 
prehensive report  on  bootlegging  prepared  by 
the  Wholesale  Tobacco  Distributors  of  New 
York,  Inc.  It  Is  the  best  simmiary  available 
on  the  subject. 

Your  memorandum  Indicates  that  any  per- 
son or  firm  selling  or  transferring  In  excess 
of  5,000  cigarettes  would  be  required  to  file 
a  report  with  the  taxing  authorities  of  the 
State  Into  which  the  cigarettes  are  being 
transported.  We  are  not  sxire  whether  the 
precise  language  of  the  bill  will  cover  the 
following  situation:  A  bootlegger  purchases 
a  quantity  In  excess  of  5,000  cigarettes  In 
North  Carolina  without  Indicating  to  the 
vendor  the  destination.  He  then  transports 
them  to  New  York  State.  Does  he  have  to 
file  a  report  with  the  taxing  authorities  of 
the  State  Into  which  he  transports  the  ciga- 
rettes? It  would  be  helpful  If  the  person 
transporting  cigarettes  Into  a  State  or  caus- 
ing them  to  be  transported  Into  a  State  be 
required  to  file  a  report  under  the  Jenkins 
Act  of  (1)  his  Intention  to  transport  ciga- 
rettes into  a  State  and  (2)  on  not  later  than 
the  10th  day  of  each  month  file  reports  of 
the  number  of  cigarettes  transported  Into 
the  State  during  the  preceding  calendar 
month.  It  should  be  a  violation  to  transport 
In  excess  of  5,000  cigarettes  at  any  time  prior 
to  filing  a  notice  of  intention.  The  excep- 
tions now  set  forth  In  the  Jenkins  Act  cov- 
ering licensed  distributors  would  take  care 
of  legitimate  transactions  and  keep  them 
unencumbered. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  welcome  interest 
In  this  problem  and  are  anxious  to  provide 
you  with  whatever  assistance  you  feel  appro- 
priate. We  will  help  in  anyway  possible 
to  assist  you  in  bringing  about  the  early 
enactment  of  critically   needed   legislation. 


We  have  every  appropriate  agency  of  the 
city  working  on  the  problem,  but  Federal 
legislation  is  a  must  If  we  are  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

Regards. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

John  V.  Linbsat,  Mayor. 

Congress  or  the  Untteo  States, 

House  or  Represbntatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  20,  1966. 
Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
Afoy or.  City  of  New  York, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  your  reply  to 
my  letter  relating  to  cigarette  smuggling  and 
for  your  kind  comments  about  my  bill,  H.R. 
14153.  to  amend  the  Jenkins  Act  to  assist 
States  In  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes. 

I  believe  that  sections  2(a)  and  S  cover 
the  points  raised  in  connection  with  requir- 
ing the  cigarette  bootlegger  as  well  as  the 
seller,  to  file  a  report  with  the  taxing  au- 
thorities of  the  State  Into  which  the  ciga- 
rettes are  transported.  I  would  welcome  any 
suggestions  you  may  have  for  clarifying  or 
strengthening  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

You  wlU  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Repre- 
sentatives Richard  Ottincer,  (25th  District) 
and  Seymour  Halpern  (6th  District)  of  New 
York,  have  already  Introduced  Identical 
measures  In  the  House,  /tnd  I  expect  other 
Members  will  likewise  express  their  Interest 
In  the  legislation.  I  have  urged  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  schedule  hearings  on  the  bill  diulng 
this  session  of  Congress. 

Your  recognition  that  Federal  legislation 
as  well  as  effective  State  legislation  Is  re- 
quired to  control  the  practice  of  cigarette 
smuggling  Is  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
problem  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  to  that  end. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert  Teneer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  review  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  collection  of  sales  and  use 
taxes  on  cigarettes  in  their  respective 
States  and  cities  so  that  the  loss  In  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  cigarette  smug- 
gling may  be  minimized  through  the 
enactment  of  effective  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 


Anniversary   of   Jewish   Revolt   Again«t 
Nazis  in  Warsaw  Ghetto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  19, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  we  commemo- 
rated the  l)eginning  23  years  ago  of  a 
revolt  by  the  Jews  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
against  the  Nazis.  Though  the  Jews  who 
revolted  fought  bravely,  they  were  out- 
numbered and  vastly  outgimned,  and  the 
Nazis  not  only  put  down  their  uprising 
but  revenged  their  definance  by  utterly 
decimating  the  ghetto  and  killing  or  cap- 
turing all  Its  inhabitants. 

The  savagery  at  the  heart  of  nazism 
was  never  more  clearly  revealed  than  In 
Warsaw  In  1943  when  they  destroyed  any 
who  would  stand  up  to  them  with  dignity 
and  courage.    In   commemorating   this 
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day  we  recall  the  barbarism  which  flour- 
ished a  few  short  years  ago,  not  Just  be- 
cause of  the  insanity  which  was  Hitler's, 
but  also  because  so  many  millions  shared 
or  condoned  his  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
Jewish  minority. 

We  also  can  draw  a  lesson  from  it: 
That  those  who  are  oppressed  will  not 
forever  accept  their  fate  without  resist- 
ance; and  that  whenever  we  allow  hatred 
and  fear  to  fester  in  our  midst,  we  are 
inviting  an  eventual  horror  such  as  oc- 
curred in  Warsaw. 

On  this  anniversary  let  us  celebrate  the 
courage  which  those  who  fought  the 
Nazis  showed  and  let  us  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  a  society  in  which  equality  and 
compassion  are  more  than  a  facade,  than 
platitudes,  than  a  veneer;  and  where 
there  is  no  need  for  the  oppressed  to  rise, 
because  there  is  no  oppression,  legal, 
economic,  or  social. 


Alrpower  in  Limited  Conflicts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CAKOLJNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tn  an  era  of  global  tensions. 
Gen.  J.  P.  McCormell,  Chief  of  Staff. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  dwelt  on  an  appropriate 
theme  in  an  address  to  the  Corps  of 
Cadets  at  The  Citadel— the  military  col- 
lege of  South  Carolina — on  April  16. 

General  McConnell  spelled  out  in 
clear,  specific  language  the  role  of  alr- 
power in  limited  conflicts.  His  message 
Is  of  great  Interest  to  the  Congress,  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
text  of  his  speech : 

When  General  Harris  Invited  me  to  speak 
to  you  In  your  greater  Issues  series.  T  did 
not  think  that  It  would  b«  difficult  tor  me 
to  select  an  appropriate  Issue  to  talk  about. 
For  tbe  Issue  at  the  most  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  American  people  and  ot  particu- 
lar concern  to  us  In  the  military  Is.  of  course, 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  realize  that,  for  this  very  reason,  previous 
speakers  In  the  current  series  have  talked 
to  you  about  the  same  subject  and  covered 
it  rather  exhaustively  frcxn  varloxis  points 
of  view.  Therefore.  I  Can  presume  that  you 
are  quite  familiar  with  our  overall  objectives 
In  Vietnam  as  well  as  with  the  military  ef- 
forts In  which  we  are  en^ged  to  help 
achieve  these  objectives. 

I  also  realize  that.  In  your  education  and 
preparation  for  your  future  careers,  there 
are  other  issues  which  may  seem  of  greater 
Importance  to  you  because  of  their  potential 
Impact  on  whatever  endeavors  you  plan  to 
pursue.  You  may  feel  that,  by  the  time 
you  become  actively  involved  In  dealing  with 
these  issues,  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam 
protwbly  wlU  have  been  resolved  In  accord- 
ance with  the  goals  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  our  other  national  leckd- 
ers.  Therefore,  you  probably  regard  the 
Vietnamese  war  as  an  Issue  which  Is  likely 
to  be  of  more  historical  than  active  Interest 
to  you  a  few  years  from  now. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  talk  about  Viet- 
nam because  there  are  some  aspects  of  that 
problem  which  I  think  are  not  too  well  un- 


derstood and  which  I  feel  may  have  con- 
siderable bearing  on  our  Nation's  future 
military  strategy  and  foreign  policy.  We 
must  keep  In  mind  that  this  conflict  la  not 
merely  an  Isolated  Incident  nor  a  strictly 
localized  struggle  with  limited  objectives 
which,  once  achieved,  would  solve  the  whole 
problem. 

What  happened  In  Vietnam  la  Just  one  of 
an  iinendlng  series  of  local  acts  of  aggression 
which  the  Communists  are  Instigating  and 
supporting  in  the  pursuit  of  their  avowed 
goal  of  global  domination.  Because  this 
country  Is  the  main  obstacle  to  tne  attain- 
ment of  their  goal,  it  is  also  the  principal 
target  of  their  continuing  effarts  toward 
world  conquest  through  any  expeditious 
means  at  their  disposal.  These  means  may 
be  political  or  economic,  psychological  or 
subversive,  scientific  or  military  . 

We  have  had  to  counter  these  efforts, 
whatever  the  means,  for  the  past  two  decades. 
We  have  had  to  do  so.  not  only  because  of 
our  moral  and  treaty  obligations  to  nations 
and  governments  threatened  by  or  subjected 
to  Communist  aggression,  but  also  because 
these  acts  of  aggression  constituted  a  direct 
threat  to  our  own  national  Interests.  What 
has  persisted  through  the  past  decades,  can 
be  exjsected  to  continue  throughout  the  years 
to  come.  Therefore,  as  you  will  begin  to  take 
yoiu'  places  in  business  or  in  Industry,  In 
science  or  In  the  military,  you  wUl  have  to 
cope  with  this  problem,  tn  one  way  or  an- 
other. And  that  is  why  what  Is  happening 
today  In  Vietnam  is  of  such  vital  Importance 
to  you  and  your  future  activities. 

I  would  like  to  concentrate  your  thinking 
today  on  the  military  lessons— especially  the 
alrpower  lessons — that  have  emerged  from 
our  15  months  of  direct  Involvement  tn  the 
struggle  In  Vietnam.  We  must  all  realize 
ttiat  this  struggle  Is  our  first  major  oounter- 
Insiirgent  or  antiguerTlUa  war,  and  for  this 
reason  we  have  had  many  lessons  to  learn. 
I  think  it  would  be  unduly  optimistic  to 
assume  that  this  wUl  be  our  last  antiguer- 
rilla  war. 

The  first  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned  is 
that  there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the 
superiority  In  our  strategic  forces  and  our 
freedom  of  action  In  the  tactical  arena  of 
Vietnam. 

Our  strategic  superiority  sets  a  limit  on 
the  level  of  conflict  at  which  the  Communists 
may  elect  to  operate  tn  Vietnam.  The  plan- 
ners of  the  aggression  In  Hanoi  face  the  fact 
that  the  higher  they  escalate  the  war.  the 
greater  will  be  our  military  advantage. 

By  contrast,  we  may  select  the  force  com- 
binations, the  types  of  weap^ons  and  the 
methods  of  using  them  which  are  best  suited 
for  achieving  our  national  objectives. 

It  Is  true  that  our  national  leaders  have 
declared  that  It  will  be  our  policy  to  use 
the  minimum  military  power  in  achieving 
our  goal  tn  Vietnam.  But  they  have  also 
stated  that  we  wlU  use  whatever  military 
power  Is  necessary.  In  other  words,  they 
had — and  they  stUl  have — a  variety  of  mili- 
tary altemattvcB  from  which  to  choose.  They 
have  chosen  to  limit  the  level  of  our  military 
actloQ  out  of  political  and  humanitarian  con- 
siderations, not  out  of  military  considera- 
tions. The  Communist  leaders  In  Hanoi,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  no  promising  military 
alternatives  to  the  guerrilla  style  of  warfare 
they  are  now  employing. 

There  is  another  point  concerning  the  con- 
tribution of  our  strategic  forcec  in  this  con- 
flict which  needs  to  be  emphasized.  I  am 
referring  to  the  virtual  immunity  from  enemy 
air  attack  that  our  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam have  so  far  experienced.  That  tnunu- 
nity  Is  by  no  means  due  entirely  to  our  al- 
most uncontested  air  supremacy  in  the  im- 
mediate combat  eone.  To  a  very  large  de- 
gree. It  Is  the  reeiilt  of  the  restraining  in- 
fluence exerted  on  the  Communists  by  our 
overall  strategic  advantage. 

During  tbe  postwar  years.  It  has  been  our 


strategic  superiority  which  we  believe  has 
deterred  the  Communist  world  from  large- 
scale  military  aggression.  One  of  the  most 
significant  aspects  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
that  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  military  formu- 
la for  deterring  aggression  at  the  guerrilla 
level.  If  this  Is  achieved  we  will  have  taken 
a  major  step  toward  total  deterrence. 

The  second  lesson  we  have  learned  In 
Vietnam  is  that  closely  coordinated  air- 
ground  operations  are  a  militarily  efficient 
way  of  defeating  guerrilla  forces.  These 
operations  nullify  the  advantages  normally 
enjoyed  by  these  forces. 

As  a  rule,  gvierrilla  forces  could  use  sev- 
eral tactics  to  great  advantage.  For  exam- 
ple, they  move  to  a  surprise  attack  at  night 
or  under  cover  of  a  jungle  canopy.  They 
could  also  concentrate  their  efforts  against 
numerically  weaker  forces,  and  ambush  rein- 
forcements coming  to  the  aid  of  their  vic- 
tims. Finally,  they  could  usually  retreat  and 
dlsp>erEe  faster  than  more  sophisticated 
ground  forces  with  their  heavier  guns  and 
extensive  supporting  equipment. 

The  answers  to  the  advantages  of  the 
guerrilla  force  have  proved  to  be  air  mo- 
bility and  airborne  firepower.  Helicopters 
today  move  our  powerfully  armed  Army  and 
Marine  troops  at  speeds  that  cannot  be 
matched  by  guerrillas  on  foot,  and  they  can 
evacuate  units  that  are  outnumbered. 

In  regard  to  airborne  firepower.  Air  Force, 
Navy,  and  Marine  fighters  and  fighter-bomb- 
ers can  deliver  a  variety  of  ordnance  with 
great  precision.  As  soon  as  guerrilla  forces, 
such  as  the  Vietcong.  elect  to  stand  and 
fight,  they  immediately  become  targets  for 
these  aircraft.  Repeatedly  the  firepower  of 
our  tactical  aircraft  has  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  in  Vietnam.  Beleaguered  South  VieU 
namese  vUlages  have  also  been  rescued  from 
Vietcong  siege  by  the  devastating  firepower 
of  our  tactical  aircraft. 

Our  air-ground  teamwork  in  ytetnam  is 
directed  these  days  by  what  we  call  forward 
air  controllers  or  PAC's.  There  are  two  types. 
Ground  forward  air  controllers  are  Air  Force 
personnel  on  duty  with  Army  units.  Their 
job  is  to  advise  their  Army  commanders  on 
the  best  ways  to  use  airpwDwer  In  a  given  bat- 
tle situation  and  to  call  for  air  support  if 
It  is  necessary. 

The  second  type,  the  airborne  forward  air 
controller,  fles  a  small,  light,  unarmed,  pa- 
trol plane.  His  jobs  are  to  spot  the  Viet- 
cong and  to  direct  air  strikes  against  them. 
He  also  checks  on  targets  Just  after  they 
have  been  hit  to  see  whether  follow-on 
strikes  will  be  necessary  to  finish  them  off. 
He  is  in  radio  contact  with  the  ground  for- 
ward air  controllers,  as  well  as  with  the  tac- 
tical aircraft  coming  to  the  attack. 

At  present  a  certain  number  of  our  tactical 
fighters  are  In  the  air  at  all  times,  waiting 
for  the  call  from  the  airborne  forward  air 
controllers.  Those  on  the  ground  are 
alerted  from  a  tactical  air  control  center. 
As  a  rule  we  can  provide  Initial  air  strikes 
within  5  minutes  of  a  call  for  air  support. 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  shown  us 
that  we  must  be  able  to  use  alrpower  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  day  or  night.  Although  we 
are  not  yet  able  to  carry  out  fully  effective 
tactical  air  operations  in  adverse  weather 
conditions,  we  are  moving  steadily  toward 
that  goal.  What  I  am  talking  about  here 
is  not  merely  the  ability  to  operate  in  bad 
weather  against  targets  at  a  great  distance 
from  friendly  troops,  but  the  ability  under 
such  weather  conditions  to  drop  bombs  or 
fire  rockete  within  50  to  100  yards  of  friendly 
forces. 

This  ability  to  carry  out  all-weather  tacti- 
cal operations  will  soon  be  greatly  improved. 
Radars  and  navigational  aids  will  also  great- 
ly increase  the  precision  with  which  our 
pilots  will  be  able  to  locate  their  target 
areas.  We  can  look  forward  to  still  further 
Improvements  In  ordnance.   And  a  little  later 
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we  can  expect  to  have  new  aircraft,  designed 
exclusively  for  antlguerrilla  warfare. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  type  of  tactical  air 
operations  I  have  l>een  talking  about  fall 
tmder  the  heading  of  close  air  support.  The 
usefulness  of  the  mobile  and  concentrated 
firepower  of  tactical  aircraft  In  assisting  the 
ground  forces  was  conclusively  proven  tn 
World  War  U  and  In  Korea.  But  In  the  kind 
of  counterlnsurgency  warfare  with  which  we 
are  faced  In  Vietnam,  usefulness  has  become 
Indlspensability.  and  close  air  support  has 
become  air-to-ground  combat.  What  we 
have  today  Is  a  closely  integrated  team  ef- 
fort between  the  combat  forces  on  the  ground 
and  those  in  the  air. 

A  third  lesson  we  have  learned  In  Viet- 
nam is  that  strategic  bombers  can  play  a  very 
effective  role  against  guerrilla  forces.  Until 
the  giant  B-S2's  began  to  drop  their  loads 
of  better  than  20,000  poimds  of  conventional 
bombs,  the  Vietcong  had  been  able  to  enjoy 
the  security  of  the  tropical  forests  for  as- 
sembling and  resupplylng  their  forces.  Now 
the  huge  bomb  loads  of  the  B-52's  are  pene- 
trating the  dense  forests  and  destroying  Viet- 
cong supplies  and  facilities  within  these  for- 
mer havens. 

Not  only  are  the  B-52  strikes  denying  sanc- 
tuary to  the  Vietcong,  they  are  also  having 
a  definite  psychological  effect.  Captured 
Vietcong  have  freely  Indicated  their  fear  of 
these  raids. 

To  increase  still  further  the  effectiveness 
of  these  strikes,  we  are  now  modifying  the 
&-52'8  being  used  against  the  Vietcong  to 
'  carry  more  than  twice  their  present  conven- 
tional bomb  loads. 

Another  lesson  we  have  learned  from  our 
16  months  of  extensive  operations  In  Viet- 
nam U  that  airlift  can  be— in  fact,  must  be— 
counted  on  to  perform  an  increasing  share 
of  the  logistic  task.  ThU  is  really  not  so 
much  a  lesson  learned,  as  a  lesson  relearned 
and  reinforced. 

We  are  a  nation  with  extensive  military 
conunitments  around  the  globe.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  U  we  are  to  honor  these  commit- 
ments, we  must  be  able  to  deploy  large  mili- 
tary forces  rapidly  to  overseas  areas  and 
supply  them  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

Since  1961,  we  have  more  than  doubled 
OUT  alrUft  capacity  with  the  Introduction  of 
the  C-135,  the  C-130E,  and  the  C-141  into 
the  Military  Alrilft  Command.  These  air- 
craft made  It  possible  for  us  to  transport  to 
southeast  Asia  70.000  people  and  30,000  ton« 
of  cargo  In  the  first  6  months  of  1965,  and  to 
more  than  double  those  figures  In  the  last 
half  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments 
m  Vietnam  has  been  the  sharply  increased 
dependence  of  the  military  on  in-country  air- 
lift. Original  estimates  were  that  surface 
transportation  could  handle  approximately 
66  percent  of  our  in-country  deliveries  As 
our  operations  In  Vietnam  began  to  expand 
we  soon  discovered  these  estimates  to  be 
way  off  the  mark.  At  present  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  task  of  In-country 
delivery  is  done  by  airlift. 

For  16  months  now,  our  C-123's  and  C- 
130's  have  been  operating  out  of  makeshift 
airstrips  all  over  Vietnam— often  under  heavy 
Vietcong  fire— to  deliver  nUlltary  supplies. 
During  the  last  6  months  of  1965  our  in- 
country  airlift  averaged  more  than  48,000 
tons  per  month. 

Apart  from  their  primary  Importance  In 
meeting  our  military  requirements,  the  air 
facilities  that  are  being  developed  in  Viet- 
nam and  throughout  southeast  Asia  wlU  tm- 
doubtedly  prove  in  later  years  to  be  of  tre- 
mendous Importance  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  that  area. 

In  fact,  that  aspect  of  our  effort  in  south- 
east Asia  came  In  for  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion at  the  recent  Honolulu  Conference. 

With  military  airlift,  we  are  demonstrat- 
ing ways  of  opening  up  areas  that  were  pre- 
viously isolated  by  jungle  or  mountain  bar- 
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riera,  and  tn  many  cases  we  are  providing 
the  people  of  those  areas  their  first  access  to 
the  markets  of  Saigon.  United  States,  Viet- 
namese, and  Australian  aircraft  are  bringing 
essential  government  services  to  some  re- 
mote areas  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as 
transporting  Increasing  quantities  of  food 
and  medical  supplies. 

In  the  long  run,  airlift  coupled  with  our 
civic  action  programs  In  both  South  Viet- 
nam and  Thailand  may  be  our  most  signi- 
ficant contribution  to  a  lasting  peace  in 
southeast  Asia. 

The  final  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the 
first  15  months  of  our  military  action  tn 
Vietnam  Is  that  there  are  two  primary  as- 
pects of  antlguerrilla  warfare  which  we  refer 
to  as  in-country  and  out-of-country  opera- 
tions. In  view  of  the  large-scale  external 
support  of  aggression  against  South  Viet- 
nam, It  is  almost  Impossible  to  succeed  with 
our  in-country  operations  without  succeed- 
ing in  our  strikes  against  out-of-country 
targets. 

Underlying  thU  point  Is  the  fact  that  lead- 
ers of  both  North  Vietnam  and  Red  China 
look  upon  this  conflict  as  a  major  test  of  the 
new  concept  of  the  war  of  national  libera- 
tion— the  Communist  idea  of  aggression 
through  insurgency.  As  a  result,  they  are 
committing  more  and. more  resources  in  their 
effort  to  Insure  the  success  of  that  effort. 
One  of  the  major  military  questions  for  us 
In  Vietnam,  therefore,  is  how  to  obstruct 
the  southward  movement  of  aggresssor  forces 
and  supplies  and  how  to  make  that  support 
more  costly. 

The  simple  military  solution  would,  of 
course,  be  to  destroy  the  out-of-country  in- 
dustrial base  supporting  the  In -country  guer- 
rillas. For  important  political  consldera- 
Uons,  however,  our  national  leaders  have  au- 
thorized air  strikes  only  against  selected 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam  and 
against  the  enemy  troops  and  transportation 
system. 

Eventually,  there  must  come  a  point  at 
which  it  will  no  longer  be  feasible  for  North 
Vietnam  to  Increase  the  level  of  Its  supply 
effort  to  the  Vietcong  and  to  Its  own  regular 
forces  in  the  south.  I  think  thU  point  U  not 
far  away. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  referred 
to  our  air  operaUona  in  the  north  as  strategic 
persuasion.  Their  purpose,  of  course,  is  to 
persuade  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  to 
stop  their  support  of  aggression  against  their 
neighbors  to  the  south,  by  making  It  unmis- 
takably clear  that  continued  aggression  will 
subject  their  country  to  severe  penalties 
while  offering  no  prospects  of  success. 

The  President  and  our  other  national  lead- 
ers have  repeatedly  emphasized  that  it  U  not 
our  purpose  or  Intent  to  destroy  the  economy 
of  North  Vietnam,  or  to  force  it  Into  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  Our  goal  is  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  the  conflict  which  will 
assure  the  freedom  and  security  of  our  South 
Vietnamese  allies. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  just  how  much 
persuasion  wlU  be  required,  and  for  how  long, 
to  bring  the  Communist*  to  the  conference 
table.  Nevertheless,  I  am  corLfldent  that  our 
steady  and  persistent  application  of  mlUtary 
force  in  conjunction  with  related  economic 
and  political  measures  will  enable  us  to  real- 
ize our  objective. 

If  we  look  now  at  the  total  range  of  Air 
Force  operations  in  Vietnam,  we  will  see  one 
broad  or  general  lesson  coming  out  of  our 
experience.  And  that  lesson  is  that  alrpower 
has  emerged  during  the  past  15  months  as  a 
dominant  force  in  coxmterinsurgency.  la  - 
those  early  days  In  Vietnam,  when  our  forces 
served  primarily  in  the  role  of  military  ad- 
visers, some  military  analysts  used  to  say 
that  alrpower  could  only  play  a  very  re- 
stricted part  against  widely  dispersed,  care- 
fully hidden  guerrilla  forces,  such  as  the 
Vietcong. 

They  often  expressed  tbe  thought  that  IX 


U.S.  forces  had  to  flght  on  a  major  scale  in 
Vietnam,  the  primary  combat  role  would 
have  to  fall  to  Army  special  forces  units  and 
possibly  marines.  But  experience  has  taught 
otherwise. 

The  speed  and  concentrated  firepower  of 
modern  aircraft,  and  the  variety  of  missions 
which  they  can  perform,  have  all  emphasized 
alrpower's  vital  and  growing  contribution 
to  all  of  our  joint  military  operations.  I 
think  this  is  the  primary  lesson  that  has 
come  out  of  Vietnam,  and  the  one  with  the 
most  Important  implications  for  the  future. 

In  thinking  about  the  military  lessons 
growing  out  of  our  experience  tn  Vietnam, 
the  thought  inevitably  comes  to  mind,  "WlU 
the  futiu-e  resemble  the  present  closely 
enough  for  these  lessons  to  be  applicable?" 
Many  a  military  rule  has  fallen  victim  of 
late  to  progress  and  change  In  our  rapidly 
evolving  world. 

But  there  are  signs  and  Indicators  that 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  lessons  we  are 
learning  In  Vietnam  will  have  value  to  us  tn 
the  future. 

Again,  the  Communists  have  declared  that 
they  will  attempt  to  use  Insurgency  as  a 
means  of  aggression,  wherever  possible.  Of 
course,  we  are  hoping  to  demonstrate  to  them 
In  Vietnam  that  wars  of  national  liberation 
wUl  be  unsuccessful. 

But  even  if  we  do,  we  stUl  can  foresee  an 
era  for  our  world  In  which  crisis  and  con- 
tingency will  be  commonplace.  We  may  hope 
that  most  of  these  crises  will  be  settled  with- 
out the  vise  of  military  force.  But  we  would 
be  optimistic  Indeed,  to  assume  that  aU  of 
them  will  be.  In  short,  there  seems  to  be 
a  high  probabUlty  that  U.S.  military  power 
will  have  to  be  used  In  the  years  to  come. 
As  la  the  case  of  Vietnam,  our  strategic 
superiority  will  be  Indispensable  In  prevent- 
ing future  conflicts  from  reaching  the  level 
of  nuclear  exchange.  That  superiority  will 
also  be  required  as  a  protective  cover  for 
the  use  of  tactical  forces  In  joint  operations 
at  the  lower  levels  of  conflict. 

I  emphasize  the  term  point  operations, 
because  It  is  our  Arm  beUef  in  the  Air 
Force  that  the  integration  of  the  combat 
power  of  aU  services  under  a  Joint  force  com- 
mander U  a  key  element  of  success.  That 
principle,  to  an  even  greater  extent,  will  be 
a  controlling  factor  in  our  future  operations. 
I  hope  that  as  you  play  your  part  in  these 
operations,  in  either  a  dvUlan  or  mlUUry 
capacity,  you  wiU  not  forget  the  alrpower 
lessons  we  have  learned  from  our  experience 
in  Vietnam. 


Florida's  Unique  New  State  Unirersity 
Lauded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  4, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Miami  News,  one  of  Florida's 
leading  newspapers,  recently  carried  an 
article  on  Florida  Atlantic  University 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist 
Jack  Roberts. 

Columnist  Roberts  writes  on  PAlTs 
enthusiasm  and  progress,  telling  of  pro- 
gressive teaching  methods  being  used  at 
this  new  and  modem  institution. 

I  place  the  Miami  News  article  on 
Florida  Atlantic  University  In  the  Rbc- 
ORD  at  this  point: 
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(By  Jack  Roberta) 

I'm  sure  you've  beard  of  the  Oxford  system 
of  education  In  wblcb  a  true  scholar  con- 
fers at  great  length  with  some  learned  per- 
son, gets  a  prescribed  course  of  studies  to 
follow  and  goes  away  to  piirsue  those  studies 
on  his  own. 

If  he  wants  help  or  advice.  It's  always 
available.  Some  of  the  world's  greatest 
minds  are  headquartered  at  this  center  of 
learning.  But  the  student  sets  his  own  pace. 
No  one  checks  to  see  if  he's  attending  lec- 
tures. He's  expected  to  reach  out  for  the 
things  he  needs — on  his  own. 

Last  week  I  saw  this  system  being  put  to 
work  on  a  small  scale  at  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  the  newest  addition  to  o\ir  State 
school  system  at  nearby  Boca  Raton. 

They've  done  some  Incredible  things  at 
Florida  Atlantic  In  the  less  than  2  years  It 
has  been  open.  And  all  of  these  things  in- 
volve throwing  tradition  to  the  wind. 

TAPED    LZCTTJKES 

For  example,  I  talked  to  one  student  who 
was  taking  a  regular  classroom  course  in 
Shakespearian  comedies.  But  he  wanted  to 
take  a  course  In  Shakespeare's  tragedies  as 
well.  So  bis  professor  gave  him  a  list  of 
prescribed  reading  and  lectures  to  study  in 
bis  spare  time. 

It  involves  no  classroom  work.  He  goes  to 
the  computerized  library  for  his  books  and 
to  the  audiovisual  screening  room  for  his 
lectures.  The  screening  room  has  all  of  his 
professor's  lectures  on  tape  or  film,  plus  fllips 
of  the  world's  greatest  actors  performing  In 
Sbakesp>earian  tragedies. 

When  he  has  seen  enough,  read  enough, 
and  beard  enough,  hell  go  to  bis  professor 
for  testing.  Possibly,  It  wont  Involve  a 
written  exam.  Itll  simply  be  two  men  of 
learning  discussing  a  common  topic. 

The  whole  concept  of  experimental  educa- 
tion at  Florida  Atlantic  is  based  on  exten- 
sive use  of  television  and  audio  aids.  Most 
teachers  tape  their  lectures  with  a  live  stu- 
dent audience  participating.  When  he  gets 
bis  best  effort  on  tape,  the  tape  Is  shown 
again  and  again  to  bis  classes.  This  frees 
the  teacher  from  dull  repetition  and  gives 
him  more  time  for  discussion  with  Indivtd- 
tial  students. 

A  student  can  bear  the  same  lecture  on  his 
own  anytime  be  wishes  Just  by  calling  on 
the  audiovisual  library  for  a  private  screen- 
ing. 

SKLT-TSSTDra 

In  the  language  department,  no  one  should 
fail.  The  student  can  test  himself  as  many 
times  as  he  likes  by  listening  to  tapes.  To 
get  a  tape  going  in  a  private  booth,  the  stu- 
dent just  dials  a  few  numbers  and  the  tape 
be  wants  is  automatically  piped  into  bis 
headset. 

Eventually,  the  whole  school  will  be  equip- 
ped with  monitors  and  headsets  to  make 
these  lectures  and  tapes  available  anywhere 
on  campvis — even  in  the  dormitories. 

The  school  wa*  originally  Intended  to  pro- 
vide the  last  a  yean  of  college  for  the  large 
outpouring  of  Dade  Junior  College  students 
and  to  provide  a  graduate  learning  center  for 
teachers  in  the  Palm  B««cb-Fort  Lauderdale 
area. 

The  90-cent  turnpike  ride  from  Miami 
proved,  however,  to  be  a  discouragement  to 
Dade  students.  8o  now  Florida  Atlantic  has 
entered  into  a  crash,  program  to  build  dormi- 
tories. There  are  3.700  students  at  Florida 
Atlantic  this  year  and  10.000  expected  by 
1970. 

It's  a  beautiful  place,  filled  with  the  en- 
tbuslMm  of  building  and  learning  without 
•ngactng  in  any  lockstep  ties  of  the  past. 
If  you  know  anyone  considering  college.  I 
strongly  adrla*  tbey  take  the  90-cent  trip  for 
•  look-see.  Thm  students  there  are  en- 
thusiastic— they'll  IM  glad  to  show  them 
•rouaj^ 


Execative  Branch  CredibiBty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  cxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFEXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article,  written  by  Saville  R. 
Davis  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
of  November  18,  1965,  discusses  the  mat- 
ter of  executive  branch  credibility : 
WHm:  House  CBEDiBn.rrT  Tested 
(By  Saville  R.  Davis) 

Washington. — Is  the  White  House  ade- 
quately Informing  the  public? 

There  Is  still  uncertainty  whether  Presi- 
dent Johnson  really  wants  to  negotiate  with 
North  Vietnam  at  the  present  moment.  He 
would  accept  a  clear-cut  offer  from  Hanoi, 
directly  or  through  a  reputable  Intermediary. 
But  what  about  a  less  definite  "peace  feeler" 
in  the  gray  area  of  diplomacy  which  is  con- 
sidered more  likely  from  a  proud  and  unde- 
feated enemy,  and  would  be  easier  to  reject? 

Correspondents  covering  the  White  House 
do  not  know.  Most  of  them  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  needlessly  secretive.  They  take  the 
position  that  in  such  big  issues  of  war  and 
peace  the  public  Is  entitled  to  know  more, 
and  to  help  shape  the  decision. 

Members  of  the  President's  stalT  say  that 
no  President  could  run  the  Nation's  foreign 
policy  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  Where  the  fear- 
some Issues  of  aggression  and  military  power 
and  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  are  involved, 
they  Insist  that  the  President  has  to  maneu- 
ver with  bis  hands  free. 

ISStJK   aAISZD    AGAIN 

The  issue  was  again  sharply  raised  here  by 
word  that  the  United  States  had  rejected  a 
mediation  attempt  by  U.N.  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  In  1964.  Some  thought  the  Presi- 
dent might  reject  such  an  effort  again, 
though  the  public  impression  given  by  the 
White  House  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  question  of  presidential  candor  baa 
also  been  raised  by  a  number  of  other  de- 
velopments. In  the  aluminum  crisis  the 
White  House  pretended  for  days  that  the 
sale  of  metal  from  the  Government's  stock- 
pile had  no  connection  with  the  rise  in  alu- 
minum prices.  In  the  latest  round  of  argu- 
ment over  the  origin  of  the  Dominican  crisis, 
the  Government  has  decided  not  to  release 
Information  tbat  was  given  in  confidence  to 
Congress. 

In  at  least  one  private  talk  to  members 
of  the  executive  establishment — in  this  case 
to  workers  in  the  State  Department — the 
President  said  they  were  free  to  take  dif- 
ferent positions  on  an  issue  until  his  decision 
was  made.  Thereafter  they  were  to  support 
it. 

Occasions  are  known  when  the  President 
took  strong  steps  to  stop  leaks  which  the 
press,  rightly  or  wrongly,  felt  sbould  be 
public  knowledge. 

The  resulting  concern  In  which  Members 
of  Congress  and  lesser  offlclals  Join  the  press 
has  two  strands.  One  is  the  availability  of 
facts.  It  has  become  increasingly  bard  for 
reporters  to  have  productive  interviews 
with  Government  offlclals  and  to  get  basic 
information  on  Issues  where  there  Is  criti- 
cism of  the  Government.  The  usual  answer, 
when  there  is  one.  Is  that  these  are  sensitive 
areas  where  decisions  are  being  made. 

The  White  House  press  department  func- 
tions with  probably  unsurpassed  efficiency 
under  Bill  D.  Moyers,  and  la  closer  to  the 
President  than  perhaps  ever  before  because 
of  Mr.  Moyers'  close  relationship  to  Mr. 
Johnson.  But  his  outpouring  of  information 
does  not  extend  normally  to  Information  re- 


quested by  those  who  are  critical  of  high 
policy  and  want  to  dig  into  it. 

The  other  strand  Is  secrecy  in  the  im- 
portant areas  of  policymaking.  The  news 
media  tend  to  think  the  public  sbould  not 
be  presented  so  often  with  accomplished 
decisions.  Or  with  a  powerful,  no-holds- 
barred  defense  when  decisions  are  ques- 
tioned, directed  personally  by  a  President 
who,  as  one  correspondent  said,  never  wanta 
to  admit  that  anything  is  every  done  wrong. 
This  is  considered  to  be  paternalism. 

On  the  President's  side  It  is  argued  that 
directed  Information  gets  results.  Though 
besieged  from  both  sides  by  intemperate 
critics  he  has  kept  the  country  on  a  middle 
course,  and  successfully  persuaded  the  public 
to  support  It  and  to  reject  extremes.  His 
decisions  become  public  as  soon  as  they  are 
made.  It  is  pointed  out.  They  are  then  sub- 
ject to  criticism  and  tested  In  the  furnace  of 
events. 

rOCAL    POINT 

Before  decisions  are  made,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  still  studying  alternatives,  it  would 
be  Improper  and  foolhardy  to  expose  his  staff 
work  and  deliberations  to  a  withering  politi- 
cal crossfire. 

In  the  current  arg\iment  over  U  Thant's 
role  In  attempting  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, It  Is  generally  assumed  here  that  the 
President  could  not,  and  would  not,  fall  to 
accept  a  cle.\r-cut  offer  of  negotiation  from 
Hanoi.  He  Is  pledged  to  it.  But  unless  the 
enemy  is  defeated,  Hanoi  Is  not  considered 
likely  to  drop  on  its  knees  publicly  and  sue 
for  peace.  It  would  more  likely  drop  quiet 
bints,  and  the  question  Is  whether  the  Presi- 
dent would  choose  to  consider  them  serious. 
Should  his  views  on  these  gray  areas  of  de- 
cision be  made  known?  Or  should  Hanoi  be 
held  under  greater  uncertainty  and  pressure? 

On  this  point  the  present  debate  over  pres- 
idential candor  comes  to  a  focus  here.  In  the 
longer  run.  It  may  become  clearer  whether 
the  President's  tactics  of  persuasion  cast  a 
deepening  shadow  on  the  credibility  of  tbs 
White  House  or  provide  a  strong  President 
with  tools  to  do  his  most  difficult  Job. 


Speedup  in  Vietnam  Election  Timetable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  timely  editorial  in  the  April  19 
Issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
which  points  out  that  some  good  may  de- 
velop from  the  political  unrest  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  editorial  quotes  Secretary  Rusk  as 
saying  that  the  effect  of  the  turmoil  has 
been  to  "speedup,  the  timetable"  for 
elections.  It  also  notes  the  Secretary's 
belief  that  the  South  Vietnamese  will  not 
be  the  first  people  "to  elect  a  Communist 
regime." 

So  that  others  may  have  the  benefit  of 
this  summation,  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
Don't  Warr*  Orr  VtrrNAM 

The  effect  of  the  recent  political  turmoil 
In  South  Vietnam,  said  Secretary  of  Stats 
Rusk  to  a  ^nate  committee,  has  been  to 
"speedup  the  timetable"  for  elections.  But 
the  Secretary  does  not  believe  the  South 
Vietnamese  will  be  the  first  people  "to  elect 
•  Cocmnunlst  regime.'     Rather,  be  argues. 
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the  various  groups  that  took  part  in  discus- 
sions over  the  timing  of  the  elections  agreed 
In  "common  op>posltlon  to  the  VIetcong  and 
to  what  Hanoi  Is  trying  to  do  to  them." 

There  is  evidence  to  support  Mr.  Rusk's 
conclusions.  During  the  troubled  days  when 
the  mobs  In  Da  Nang,  Hue  and  Saigon  were 
demonstrating  their  power,  there  were  very 
few  overt  Indications  of  any  Intention  of  end- 
ing the  war  against  the  VIetcong,  and  the 
hostility  to  Americans  seemed  almost  wholly 
directed  at  the  support  by  the  United  States 
of  the  Ky  regime.  When  the  latter  promised 
early  elections,  the  Buddhist  leaders  pro- 
fessed satisfaction;  even  Thlch  Trl  Quang, 
who  has  played  a  most  equivocal  part  in 
political  Buddhism,  has  gone  to  the  northern 
cities  to  plead  for  quiet. 

More,  in  an  interview  in  Time,  Trl  Quang 
has  emphasized  both  that  he  opposes  com- 
munism and  that  he  recognizes  the  need  for 
American  aid  to  fight  it.  Whether  be  will 
continue  to  voice  such  sentiments  if  bis 
Buddhists  virln  control  of  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  cannot  be  taken  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Nor,  even  if  be  holds  to  this  posi- 
tion, will  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  Bud- 
dhists could  form  an  effective  administration. 
But  at  least  it  is  plain  that  it  is  too  early 
yet  to  write  off  South  Vietnam's  fight  against 
the  VIetcong.  No  one  in  any  responsible 
position  or  holding  any  moral  authority 
among  the  South  Vietnamese  has  yet  given 
reason  to  do  so. 


Car  Disposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  Interest  that  the  Hartford 
Times  has  added  its  voice  to  the  efforts 
taken  by  this  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  "Keep  America  Beautiful." 

It  points  out  that  one  big  problem 
is  the  disposal  of  the  Nation's  wornout 
automobiles. 

The  paper  states: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  government.  Junkyard 
operators  and  civic  groups  programs  can  be 
developed  to  end  present  practices  in  ways 
that  will  not  prove  excessively  costly  to  the 
State  or  to  private  business. 

I  submit  this  editorial  on  the  subject 
in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 

Apr.  6,  1966] 

Ou>  Cas  Disposai. 

One  of  the  problems  In  the  drive  to  "Keep 
America  Beautiful"  Is  disposal  of  the  Na- 
tion's wornout  automobiles. 

Unsightly  Junkyards  blot  our  Iandscap« 
and  they  are  being  increased  and  enlarged 
as  castoff  cars  multiply.  It  costs  a  lot  of 
money  to  bury  Junked  cars,  to  dump  them 
Into  the  sea  or  tb  crush  them  up  in  giant 
machines,  so  they  stand  In  their  rust  and 
ugliness. 

In  Connecticut  the  general  assembly  has 
recognized  the  community  aspects  of  thU 
problem  and  has  named  a  committee  to  stu- 
dy the  matter  and  report  to  the  1967  ses- 
sion. 

The  group  has  already  taken  testimony 
from  varied  Interests  and  this  month  Is  vis- 
iting Junkyards  and  a  metal  processing  plant 
In  a  factfinding  tour. 

It  Is  estimated  tbat  at  least  6  million  pas- 
senger cars  and  more  than  1  million  trucks 


and  buses  are  junked  annually  and  the 
number  is  rising  by  several  thousand  every 
year. 

We  cannot  allow  ovx  State's  portion  of 
them  to  stack  up  If  we  hope  to  keep  the 
countryside  beautiful. 

Washington  took  its  first  step  last  year 
In  attacking  the  disposal  problem  when 
President  Johnson  announced  the  Initial  al- 
location of  Federal  funds  to  the  States  for 
highway  beautlficatlon  tbat  Included  money 
for  moving  or  screening  Junkyards. 

Connecticut  now  is  searching  for  methods 
to  keep  our  State  from  becoming  hopelessly 
marred  by  these  unsightly  places. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  through  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  government.  Junkyard 
operators  and  civic  groups  programs  can  be 
developed  to  end  present  practices  In  ways 
that  will  not  prove  excessively  costly  to  the 
State  or  to  private  business. 


Trade  Helps  Kremlin  Treasury 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  great  propaganda  pitches  of  the 
administration  is  its  determination  to 
build  "bridges"  with  the  Communist  dic- 
tatorships of  Eastern  Europe. 

The  administration  claims  that  theo- 
retically this  will  produce  greater  bene- 
fits to  the  United  States  by  opening  up 
a  great  commercial  market.  The 
method  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
ducts trade  with  Eastern  European  gov- 
ernments is  effectively  pointed  out  in  an 
article  by  the  noted  international  au- 
thority Dumitru  Danlelopol,  writing  for 
the  Copley  Press,  which  appeared  in  the 
Aurora  Beacon-News  on  Monday,  April 
11: 

Trade  Helps  Kremlin  Treasurt 
(By  Dumitru  Danlelopol) 
New  York. — The  people  who  advocate  In- 
creased  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  do  not 
seem   to   realize   that   this   Implies   putting 
money  straight  into  the  Kremlin  treasury. 

WhUe  the  Soviet  leaders  vehemently  de- 
nounce the  United  States  for  "Imperialism, 
neocolonialism,  and  exploitation,"  they  go  on 
shamelessly  fleecing  their  European  empire. 
Results  of  a  lO-year  study  of  trade  be- 
tween Moscow  and  its  satellites  have  been 
aired  by  the  assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations. 

It  is  based  on  Soviet  statistics  and  was 
prepared  by  Dr.  Alexander  Kutt,  a  noted 
Estonian  economist  now  living  in  New  York. 
It  shows  that  between  1955  and  1964  the 
Soviet  Union  In  her  trade  with  Albania,  Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Hun- 
gary, Poland  and  Romania  has  realized  an 
under-the-table  profit  of  H2.8  billion. 

According  to  the  report,  between  the  years 
1955-64  the  Soviets  overcharged  tibe  satel- 
lites by  $7.3  billion.  Prices  charged  the  satel- 
Utes  were  31.2  percent  higher  than  Western 
countries  would  have  had  to  pay. 

Similarly,  the  Soviets  short  changed  the 
satellites  by  $5.6  billion  for  goods  purchased 
from  them.  This  is  16.3  percent  less  than  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  have  paid  Western  Europe 
for  similar  goods. 

The  future  doesnt  look  any  rosier,  says 
Dr.  Kutt.  The  Soviet  Union  has  signed  trade 
agreements  with  all  satelUtee  for  the  period 
1966-70. 

Kutt  says  they  continue  and  even  Increase 


price  discrepancies  and  give  the  U.S.S.R.  an 
avM^ge  30  percent  advantage.  Kutt  bases 
his  contention  on  facts  revealed  by  the  sui- 
cide last  December  of  Dr.  Erich  Abel,  East 
German  vice  premier  and  chairman  of  the 
Planning  Commission. 

Abel  disclosed  tbat  Russia  required  East 
Germany  to  furnish  her  with  300  sea-going 
freighters  and  other  craft,  at  prices  30  per- 
cent below  those  on  the  world  market. 

"An  underpayment  of  30  percent  below 
regular  market  prices,  for  Soviet  imports 
from  East  Germany,"  wrote  Dr.  Kutt,  "nearly 
doubles  the  average  underpayment  of  163 
percent  for  Soviet  Imports  from  captive 
countries  in  1955-644* 

In  the  light  of  this  information,  he  says, 
"captive  countries  can  hardly  expect  any 
improvement  of  the  price  situation  in  thdp 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

"This  estimate  Is  about  right,"  confirmed 
disgruntled  Eastern  European  diplomat  in 
Washington  recently. 

Kremlin  denials  of  exploitation  were  de- 
bunked by  Dr.  Kutt. 

Official  Soviet  reports  contend  that  the 
prices  adopted  in  their  trade  with  the  satel- 
lites are  "world  market  prices  .  .  .  cleansed 
of  speculative  layers" — whatever  that  may 
mean. 

They  say  that  these  are  the  1957  world 
market  prices. 

Why  then,  asks  Dr.  Kutt,  does  the  Soviet 
Union  charge  $22.66  per  ton  crude  oil  f.o.b. 
when  the  1957  world  market  price  (Iraqi) 
fob.  was  $15.64  per  ton  crude? 

The  satellites  are  complaining  that  the 
Soviet  goods  sold  them  are  of  a  lower  quality 
than  thoee  they  send  to  the  Western  coun- 
tries. 

A  Soviet  economist  said  recently  tbat: 
"even  the  Socialist  countries,  do  not  want  to 
buy  finished  goods  from  us  because  of  their 
low  quality." 

"Political"  exports  and  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam puts  another  heavy  burden  on  the  cap- 
tive people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

For  propaganda  purposes,  and  In  order  to 
show  "Socialist  solidarity,"  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  have  been  forced  to  make 
uneconomic  "political"  exports  to  Cuba  and 
underdeveloped  countries. 

In  recent  months  the  U.S.SJI.  has  put 
pressure  on  them  to  give  aid  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  war  effort.  This  Is  bound  to  in- 
crease. 

"The  United  States."  Leonid  Brezhnev  told 
the  23rd  Congress  In  Moscow  recently,  "will 
have  to  contend  with  mounting  support  for 
Vietnam  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Socialist  friends  and  brothers," 

"Thus  the  'bridges'  to  Eastern  Europe,  built 
in  Washington,  extend  straight  to  Hanoi," 
said  one  exile  leader. 


University  of  Michigan  Physidsb  Dis- 
covers "Giant"  Naclear  Particle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday,  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  recent  accomplishments 
by  a  team  of  physicists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  Arm  Arbor,  in 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
Michigan;  the  district  I  am  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Within  recent  days.  Drs.  Alan  D. 
Krlsch,  John  R.  O'Fallon,  Keith  Rud- 
dick,  and  graduate  student  Steven  W. 
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Kormanyos,  all  members  of  the  depsirt- 
ment  of  physics  at  the  University,  and 
Lazarus  Q.  Ratner  of  the  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  In  Argonne.  111.,  have 
reported  on  a  significant  discovery  which 
they  made  of  a  hitherto  unobserved  sub- 
nuclear  particle  with  the  rather  prosaic 
name  "N*3245."  This  observation  was 
made  as  part  of  the  continuing  search 
for  evidence  about  the  beislc  nature  of 
nuclear  matter  and  energy,  a  search 
being  pursued  by  scientists  around  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  expects  shortly  to  place 
under  contract  the  construction  of  a 
huge  new  nuclear  particle  research  de- 
vice called  a  200-Dilllon  electron  volt 
proton  accelerator,  a  device  worth  some 
$350  million.  It  is  fitting.  In  view  of 
this  latest  discovery  by  University  of 
Michigan  scientists,  that  one  of  the  six 
sites  now  under  final  consideration  as 
the  possible  location  of  this  huge'  new 
laboratory  Is  in  Northfleld  Township. 
Mich.,  in  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, close  to  the  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan. 

This  Northfleld  site  Is  second  to  none. 
In  my  opinion.  In  meeting  the  criteria  for 
location  of  the  laboratory  established  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commlslon.  Also, 
most  will  agree  that  the  history  of  dis- 
tribution of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  argues  overwhelm- 
ingly for  the  placement  of  the  accelera- 
tor In  the  Midwest.  And  this  latest  evi- 
dence of  the  excellence  of  the  high- 
energy  physics  research  already  being 
carried  out  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, In  my  opinion  offers  the  final  and 
compelling  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of 
placing  the  accelerator  on  the  Michigan 
site. 

I  enter  at  this  point  in  the  Recobi> 
an  article  reporting  on  the  discovery  of 
•■N*3245": 
(Franx   tbe  Ann   Arter    (Ulch.)    News.   Apr. 

18.  1»««1 
U-M  Phtsicists  DtscoTxa  "Giant"  Hvcim^m. 

XTniverslty  of  Mlcblgan  phyilclaU  and  an 
Argonne  National  laboratory  colleague  bave 
<llaoovcre<l  the  most  maaslve  nuclear  particle 
yet  fouD<l.  Their  experiment  wae  done  at  tbe 
13.5-bUUon-electron-volt  Zero  Oradlent  Syn- 
chrotOD  (XG6)  at  Argonne,  lU. 

The  new  particle  !•  a  "nucleon  reeoiuince" 
known  simply  aa  N«3348.  A  "nucleon  reso- 
nance" la  a  general  term  for  the  growing  list 
of  elualTe  and  ephemeral  "particle*  '  being 
discovered  In  reactions  In  the  atom's  nucleus. 

The  N*3a45  \a  about  three-and-a-half 
time*  a*  maaslve  as  tbe  proton,  the  physicists 
report  today  In  Physical  Review  Letters.  The 
proton  and  ita  neutral -charge  counterpart, 
the  neutron,  are  the  two  maaalTe  and  stable 
partlclea  of  which  the  nucleus  la  made. 

The  report  waa  made  by  U-M  faculty 
physlcUts  Alan  D.  Krlach.  John  R.  CPaUon. 
Keith  Ruddick  and  Oraduate  Student  Steven 
W.  Kormanyos,  and  Laaarus  G.  Ratner  of 
ANL  Particle  Accelerator  D»vlalon.  Their  8- 
months'  research  effort,  at  the  ZQS  completed 
In  lata  ^bniary,  waa  supported  by  the 
Atomic  iDergy  Commlaslon  and  the  Office  of 
Naval  Raaaarch. 

•"The  new  parUcle  la  remarkable  because  it 
U  abnormally  stable  in  addlUon  to  being  very 
heavy."  the  physicists  aald.  lu  Ufetlme  U 
longer  than  10  to  the  23d  power  (or  a  ten- 
thouaandth  of  a  millionth  at  a  millionth  of  a 
millionth  of  a  second)  "which  is  pretty  long 
(or  a  nucleon  reaonance." 


However  fleeting  this  appears,  this  lifetime 
la  longer  than  that  of  any  of  Its  family  of 
nuclear  particles.  Theorists  think  the  long 
lifetime  may  be  because  tbe  particle  has  a 
greater  spin  than  other  particles  like  It. 

So  far  physicists  haven't  decided  quite 
where  to  place  their  new  particle  In  the  gen- 
eral, sketchy  scheme  of  the  nucleus.  "We  be- 
lieve It  belongs  to  the  proton  family  of 
particles,"  Krlsch  said,  "but  we  don't  know 
to  what  'clique'  within  the  family." 

As  the  large  particle  accelerators  uncover 
them,  the  list  of  members  of  the  nuclear 
family  Is  growing  in  a  way  reminiscent  of  the 
growth  of  the  list  of  chemical  elements  which 
were  discovered  and  placed  In  the  atomic 
table  In  the  last  century.  But  physicists  are 
far  from  deriving  a  neat  tabulation  or  theory 
of  the  relationship  of  the  nuclear  particles, 
and  of  what  roles  they  pl.iy  in  forming  the 
basic  substance  of  matter.  Their  relationship 
la  so  baffling.  In  fact,  that  some  physicists 
refer  to  them  as  the  nuclear  zoo. 

Their  keen  anticipation  of  the  construction 
of  the  proposed  200-bev.  accelerator  is  based 
on  their  faith  that  the  nuclear  research 
machine  will  help  substantially  to  bring  thU 
knowledge  together  and  extend  It  sUU 
further. 

They  believe,  however,  that  nucleon  reso- 
nances are  "particles"  which  possibly  may  be 
"excited"  or  highly  energetic  states  of  protons 
and  neutrons.  In  the  atom's  nucleus,  par- 
ticles can  be  thought  of  as  either  mass  or 
energy,  so  virtually  Interchangeable  are  the 
two. 

"Nucleon  resonances  have  higher  energies 
ard  masses  than  protons  and  neutrons." 
Krisch  explained,  "and  can  be  produced  only 
In  accelerators.  They  are  not  observed  In 
nature." 

The  heavy  N»3245  resulted  from  an  experi- 
ment In  which  protons  and  pl-meeona, 
another  elementary  particle  lighter  than  a 
proton,  were  slammed  together  In  a  head-on 
collision.  In  this  experiment,  referred  to  by 
the  psysiclsts  as  "180  degree  elastic  scattering 
of  pi-mesons  and  protons"  the  pi-meson 
bounces  exactly  backwards.  The  N*3246  was 
discovered  In  a  complex  reaction  of  particle 
production  and  decay  resulting  from  this 
collision. 

The  original  pi-mesons  were  produced  from 
the  Argonne  accelerator  by  beaming  protons 
at  12 '/J  billion  electron  volts  of  energy  Into  a 
copper  target.  The  pi-mesons  were  then 
scattered  into  protons  In  liquid  hydrogen. 
The  resulting  particle  reactions  were  recorded 
on  scintillation  counters,  fluorescent  screens 
across  which  the  scattered  particles  leave  tiny 
lighted  paths  that  are  detected  by  ultra- 
eenaiUve  photomultlpUer  tubes.  Analysis  of 
the  signals  from  the  photomultlpUer  tubes 
gives  physiclsu  the  InformaUon  about  the 
particles  and  energies  that  produced  them. 


A  Permanent  Under  Secretary  for  Latin 
America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF    JCIW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
Capt.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday,  has  come  up  with 
an  Important  recommendation  that 
would  help  to  solve  one  of  the  many 
problems  this  Nation  faces  In  Interna- 
tional affairs. 

Mr.  Otiggenhelm  and  his  editorial  staff 
have  shown  keen  perception  of  a  tre- 


mendous problem  which  faces  us  as  a 
nation.  I  commend  this  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  30,  1966,  issue  of 
Newsday: 

A     PxaMANENT    UNDEX    SECRTTAXT 

While  Washington  is  Inevitably  engrossed 
with  the  Vietnam  war  and  many  domestic 
problems,  we  have  a  major  obligation  to  keep 
track  of  our  close  neighbors  In  this  hemi- 
sphere of  ours.  It  cannot  be  done  by  send- 
ing supernumeraries  to  significant  confer- 
ences, or  by  regarding  Latin  America  as  an 
area  worth  attention  only  in  crises  when 
more  overriding  problems  of  foreign  affairs 
do  not  distract  the  State  Department. 

The  United  States  needs — and  the  current 
conference  makes  this  plain — a  permanent 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Latin  America, 
a  man  who  would  have  the  title,  as  well  as 
the  prestige  and  the  backing,  to  work  for 
stronger  United  States-Latin  America  ties. 
The  man  chosen  for  the  post  should  be  of 
proven  capability  and  of  sufficient  stature  to 
Insure  that  his  views  will  be  respected  and 
welcomed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  as  well  as  by  countries  in  Latin  America. 
He  must  know  Latin  America,  and  he  must 
also  have  the  strength  to  say  "No"  when 
ImpracUcal  ideas,  or  those  based  upon  the 
principle  of  handouu  from  Uncle  Sam,  are 
put  forward  by  the  governments  we  seek  to 
help.  A  restructuring  of  the  OAS  is  certainly 
necessary,  but  It  must  be  based  upon  recog- 
nition that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to 
cooperation  m  the  task  of  providing  the 
sinews  and  the  money  to  bring  Latin  America 
into  a  world  of  social  and  economic  progress. 

The  misstep  at  Panama  ought  to  be  a  warn- 
ing to  Washington.  We  can't  send  a  boy  to 
do  a  man's  Job  with  the  Latin  countries. 
We  must  maintain  a  dynamic  policy  for  the 
hemUphere.  a  willingness  to  help  natlona 
less  fortunate  than  our  own.  but  at  the  same 
time  require  that  these  nations  help  them- 
selves. For  this  Job.  only  an  Under  Secretary 
of  State  will  do. 
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Toward  New  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  in  Sacramento,  Calif..  Bee  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  meaningful  editorial, 
pointing  out  that  mankind's  greatest  ad- 
versaries spring  from  disease  and  igno- 
rance, hunger,  and  squalor. 

The  paper  points  out  that  President 
Johnson  Is  convinced  that  the  world 
cannot  remain  divided  between  rich  na- 
tions and  poor  nations,  because  such  di- 
vision sows  the  seeds  of  terrible  discord 
and  danger. 

Even  if  we  should  be  able  to  reduce 
arms  and  restrict  conflict — even  If  peace 
were  to  come  to  all  nations,  "the  world 
would  have  to  turn  from  this  struggle 
only  to  find  itself  involved  on  a  new  bat- 
tlefront  as  filled  with  danger  as  the  old," 
the  newspaper  points  out. 

I  believe  others  will  want  to  read  this 
article  on  the  great  lingering  enemies  of 
mankind  and  I  offer  It  for  inclusion  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

TowAKO  New  Ln 
In  one  of  his  first  messages  to  Congress, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said: 


"The  world  cannot  remain  divided  between 
rich  nations  and  poor  nations,  or  white  na- 
tions and  colored  nations.  In  such  division 
are  the  seeds  of  terrible  discord  and  danger 
in  decades  to  come.  For  the  wall  between 
rich  and  poor  Is  a  wall  of  glass  through  which 
all  can  see.' 

In  proposing  a  9524  million  expanded  iwo- 
gram  to  encourage  International  attacks  on 
Ignorance  and  disease  through  the  institu- 
tion of  global  health  and  education  programs, 
the  President  would  tear  down  a  part  of  that 
wall. 

He  asks  for  concerted  efforts  on  the  part 
of  all  nations.  He  says,  the  choice  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  health  and  sick- 
ness, between  knowledge  and  Ignorance,  Is 
not  one  which  can  be  ignored  any  longer.  It 
la  one  which  demands  international  assault. 
This  represents,  at  best,  a  beginning.  Dec- 
ades hence  wUl  return  the  Judgment  on 
whether  the  world  was  ready  to  respond. 

The  hope  of  the  world,  the  hope  for  to- 
morrow, rests  not  entirely  with  Judgments 
In  the  world  of  arms  and  diplomacy.  It  rests 
In  great  part,  too,  on  those  efforts  which  can 
bring  a  people  closer  together,  in  greater 
sympathy,  and  In  great  understanding — 
and  health  and  education  are  weapons  In 
such  a  work. 

To  paraphrase  the  President  In  an  earlier 
assessment,  even  if  we  end  terrot  and  even  If 
we  eliminate  tension  and  even  if  we  reduce 
arms  and  restrict  conflict — even  if  peace  were 
to  come  to  all  nations,  the  world  would  have 
to  turn  from  this  struggle  only  to  find  It- 
self Involved  on  a  new  battlefront  as  filled 
with  danger  as  the  old.  For  many  of  our 
most  urgent  problems  do  not  spring  from 
old  quarrels  and  old  adversaries — they  spring 
from  disease  and  Ignorance,  hunger  and 
squalor. 
These  are  the  great  lingering  enemies. 
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Bob  Hope  Day  at  Cape  Coral,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rroBmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  February  12,  1966,  a 
most  fitting  day,  the  Garden  of  the 
Patriots  presented  its  first  annual  Patriot 
of  the  Year  Award  to  Bob  Hope  In  a 
formal  ceremony  held  at  the  gardens  in 
Cape  Coral,  Fla.  The  inscription  on  the 
plaque  reads: 

From  among  the  great  Americans  has 
come  one  man  who  has  Instilled  laughter  In 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  on  batUe- 
flelds.  In  hospitals,  and  In  little  known  cor- 
ners of  the  world.  Bob  Hope,  disregarding 
his  personal  welfare,  has  Inspired  others  and 
devoted  his  career  to  serving  humanity.  We, 
therefore,  proclaim  Bob  Hope  as  Patriot  of 
the  Year.  Presented  this  day,  February  12 
1966.  By  the  Garden  of  the  Patriots,  Cape 
Coral,  Fla. 

Governors  throughout  the  Nation  pro- 
claimed February  12,  1966,  as  Bob  Hope 
Day  at  Cape  Coral,  Fla.,  another  de- 
served honor  for  a  distinguished  and 
worthy  American. 

Another  highlight  of  this  auspicious 
occasion  was  the  presentation  of  an 
AMVETS  carillon  to  the  Garden  of  the 
Patriots,  similar  to  those  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  Harry 
S.  Truman  Library,  and  other  national 


shrines.  To  Americans  the  Liberty  Bell 
has  been  a  symbol  of  Independence  and 
democracy.  The  carillon,  which  will  be 
located  at  the  Garden  of  the  Patriots, 
will  ring  out  an  everlasting  reminder  of 
our  country's  heritage  and  dedication  to 
freedom.  The  theme  of  the  AMVETS 
carillon  program  expresses  this  very 
aptly: 

While  these  bells  ring — safely  rest — 
freedom  lives. 

Mr.  William  S.  Johnson,  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Florida  Development  Com- 
mission, marked  this  event  by  the  fol- 
lowing appropriate  message,  and  imder 
imanlmous  consent  I  Include  his  message 
In  the  Record: 
Message    From    Mh.    William    S.    Johnson, 

Vice     CRAixMAir,     Florida     Development 

Commission 

General  Easley.  Commander  HaU,  Mr.  Hope, 
Mr.  Jack  Rosen,  Mr.  Leonard  Rosen,  dlsUn- 
guished  guests  and  friends  of  Florida.  You 
know  Governor  Burns  and  Mr.  Campbell  are 
In  St.  Augustine  today.  Ubout  this  time  they 
are  getting  in  a  horse-drawn  carriage  flying 
down  St.  George's  Street  to  dedicate  the 
Florida  exhibit  at  our  400-year-old  city.  I 
know  each  of  them  wanted  very  much  to  be 
with  you  today.  I  believe  that  our  distin- 
guished guest  (Bob  Hope)  today  has  been 
to  St.  Augustine  many  times  and  has  drunk 
the  water  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  be- 
cause certainly  no  person  could  have  the 
pep  he  has  unless  he  had  been  there  on  many 
occasions. 

This  is  truly  a  great  day  in  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Florida.  Certainly  there  can 
be  no  more  beautiful  settlhg  In  the  world 
than  this  (Garden  of  the  Patriots  Cape  ■ 
Coral.  Fla.)  for  the  Installation  of  a  great 
musical  Instrument  (AMVETS  carillon) 
which  will  every  day  pay  tribute  to  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  our  Nation  so 
well  in  our  many  wars,  especially  in  World 
War  n  and  Korea. 

Florida  has  Just  experienced  the  most 
phenomenal  year  In  Its  history.  Our  research 
department  had  originally  estimated  that 
about  15,300.000  persons  had  visited  Florida 
In  1965.  The  figure  they  gave  me  last  week 
Indicates  that  they  are  raising  that  to  15.800.- 
000  and  they  are  estimating  that  by  1970  we 
will  be  close  to  20  mUllon  visitors  a  year 
Florida  Is  getting  ready  to  handle  this  great 
Influx.  Our  development  of  hotels,  of  sub- 
divisions, of  beautiful  housing  projects, 
apartments  and  recreational  areas  such  as 
this  beauty  spot  will  certainly  give  every 
person  visiting  our  State  an  opportunity  to  do 
anything  he  or  she  might  like  to  do. 

So  we  feel  that  the  history  of  Florida  is 
bright  or  the  future  of  Florida  Is  bright,  that 
Its  great  sunshine.  Its  friendly  people  and  aU 
of  God's  given  attributes  will  keep  on  making 
Florida  a  wonderful  place  in  which  to  live 
and  visit.  On  behalf  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  want  to  say  for  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Florida  that  you  could 
not  be  honoring  a  more  distinguished  a 
more  worthwhile  person,  a  truly  unselfish 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  than 
you  are  today  when  you  honor  that  great 
man.  Bob  Hope. 


Which  I  gave  before  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  this  morning  in  behalf  of  North- 
east Airlines: 

My  constituency  embraces  East  Boston 
which  Is  the  home  of  Northeast  Airlines,  and 
I  appear  here  today  to  tirge  that  Northeast, 
our  New  England  airline  and  one  of  the 
major  employers  of  persons  In  my  district, 
receive  a  permanent  certificate  to  operate 
south  Of  New  York  City  on  the  east  coast 
Florida  route,  a  route  awarded  to  it,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  nearly  10  years  ago. 

During  this  period,  as  the  railroads  have 
played  a  less  and  less  InfluenUal  role  in  our 
overaU  transportation  life.  New  England  has 
come  to  rely  very  heavily  on  these  services 
provided  by  Northeast.  Throughout  this 
time.  Northeast  has  constantly  striven  to 
offer  the  best  service  possible  to  New  Eng- 
land. The  original  authorization  to  serve 
on  the  east  coast  Florida  route  enabled 
Northeast  to  Introduce,  for  the  first  time, 
four-engine  aircraft  to  service  In  New  Eng- 
land. Now  Northeast  has  proposed  a  further 
advance  in  the  modernization  of  air  services 
In  New  England— the  Introduction  In  aU  of 
Its  New  England  operations,  of  PH-227 
turbo-jet  aircraft.  Additionally,  on  a  sea- 
sonal basU.  cities  such  as  Bangor  and  Port- 
land, and  the  Islands  of  Nantucket  and 
Martha's  Vineyard  will  receive  service  with 
the  most  advanced  pure  Jet  aircraft  avaU- 
able — the  DC-9  and  the  Boeing  727. 

Moreover.  Northeast  proposes  to  provide 
New  England  with  direct,  same-plane  service 
to  the  major  centers  on  the  middle  Atlantic 
seaboard.  The  avallabUlty  of  such  service 
is  vital,  not  only  for  the  stimulation  and 
further  development  of  the  New  England 
tourist  Industry,  but  also  to  enhance  New 
.  England's  attractiveness  to  new  and  expand- 
■  Ing  Industries  generally.  New  England's 
great  success  In  developing  tourism  and  at- 
tracUng  new  Industry  In  recent  years  has 
been  due  in  no  smaU  measure  to  the  avail- 
ability of  air  services  provided  by  Northeast 
To  deprive  Northeast  of  the  opportunity  to 
maintain  and  Improve  these  services — and  I 
feel  this  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a 

failure  to  grant  the  certificate  here  sought 

would  be  to  deny  New  England  air  service 
comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by  other  regions 
of  the  country,  to  downgrade  New  England 
to  a  sort  of  second-class  citizenship,  and  to 
place  it  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  compet- 
ing with  other  areas  for  vacation  business 
and  new  Industry. 

Beyond  this,  the  Impact  upon  Northeast 
employees,  and  their  families,  of  denial  of  a 
permanent  certificate  would  be  disastrous 
The  entire  Boston  metropolitan  area  would 
suffer— in  the  loss  of  substantial  revenues 
from  Northeast  and  in  a  deterioration  of  air 
service  at  Boston,  particularly  of  Boston - 
Florida  service  which  was  once  badly  ne- 
glected, but  which,  through  Northeast's  pio- 
neering efforts,  now  stands  at  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  significant  community 
of  interest  between  these  two  locales. 

For  Northeast,  Its  stockholders  and  em- 
ployees, for  Boston  and  New  England  travel- 
ers generally,  I  urge  that  Northeast  be 
awarded  the  permanent  certificate  it  seeks 
In  this  proceeding. 


Northeast  Airlines 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or   MASSACHtJBITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  20. 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Is  the  statement 


Robert  R.  Lorenz,  Great  Wetto-n  Artist 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
home  for  the  Easter  holiday,  Mrs.  Ron- 
callo  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 


E«r 
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a  special  exhibit  of  Cheyenne  National 
Bank's  annual  Easter  Art  Show — an 
event  of  growing  significance  to  Mvt 
artists  of  Wyoming. 

Of  unusual  Interest  this  year  was  a 
special  exhibit  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Robert  R.  Lorenz. 

Robert  R.  (Bob)  Lorenz  was  raised  In 
California  and  came  to  Cheyenne  to 
complete  his  high  school  education. 
After  his  graduation  from  Cheyenne 
High  School  in  1940,  and  determined  to 
follow  In  the  footsteps  of  western  paint- 
ers Charlie  Russell  and  Frederick  Rem- 
ington, he  spent  2  years  working  on 
ranches  from  Wyoming  to  Mexico. 

In  1942  he  joined  the  Army  Air  Corps 
and  served  4  years  on  bomber  duty.  He 
then  entered  Colorado  A.  k  M. — now 
Colorado  State  University — where  he 
was  graduated  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  and  range  management. 

Bob  married  the  former  Georgena 
Palmer,  of  Denver,  his  high  school  sweet- 
heart, in  1943  and  they  began  their  west- 
em  greeting  card  company  while  he  was 
attending  the  university.  During  this 
period  Bob  sold  many  cover  illustrations 
to  national  farm  and  ranch  publications. 

In  1953  he  was  recalled  to  active  duty 
In  the  Air  Force  and  served  for  6  more 
years,  2  of  which  were  spent  in  Paria 
where  he  was  navigation  briefing  officer 
at  Orly  Field.  In  his  spare  time  Bob 
continued  his  art  studies  at  the  same 
school  that  instructed  the  famous 
French  impressionist,  Toulouse  Lautrec. 
A  partner  operated  his  greeting  card 
business  from  Boulder,  Colo.,  while 
he  was  in  the  military  service. 

Bob  Lorenz  returned  to  Cheyenne  with 
his  family  in  1963  because  Wyoming  ex- 
emplified the  West  he  so  dearly  loved. 
A  year  later  he  moved  his  greeting  card 
company  from  Boulder  to  Cheyenne  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  Jimmie  L. 
Garrett,  a  longtime  friend. 

During  his  career  he  met  and  became 
good  friends  with  nimierous  other  well- 
known  western  artists,  including  Fred 
Harmon,  George  Phippen,  Nick  Eggen- 
hofer,  Hans  Kleiber,  smd  Robert  Loug- 
heed.  Many  of  their  works  are  featured 
CD  greeting  cards  published  by  his  com- 
pany, the  Lazy  BL  Ranch. 

Bob  Lorenz  might  easily  have  remained 
a  cowboy  had  it  not  been  for  an  inner 
need  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
his  love  for  the  West,  its  people,  and  its 
animal  life.  His  unique  artistic  ability 
to  capture  on  canvas  the  detailed  realism 
of  western  America  was  a  gift  that  could 
not  be  denied  others.  We,  as  a  nation, 
are  fortimate  to  have  received  even  a 
limited  sampling  of  his  rare  talent. 

Bob  Lorenz  passed  away  on  July  1, 
1965,  at  the  age  of  45. 

His  paintings  are  fast  becoming  as 
famous  as  thoee  of  the  late  Charlie 
Russell  and  Frederick  Remington. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  these  drawings  will 
always  remain  in  art  museums  in  Wyo- 
ming and  that  his  widow  and  heirs  will 
preserve  these  originals  for  posterity  by 
making  them  available  to  the  western 
lore  museums  which  are  fast  becoming  a 
reality  In  many  Wyoming  ftf>mm^irtit:<f|^ 


VISTA  Grows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILIO  Q.  DADDARIO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
occasion  recently  to  reflect  on  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  In  the  Hartford 
Times  regarding  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  Hartford  with  Project 
VISTA.  The  Information,  which  con- 
cerns the  first  VISTA  urban  program  or- 
ganized in  the  country,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  aU  our  Members,  and  refiects 
a  very  warm  feeling  which  is  apparent  in 
the  community  towards  the  work  which 
is  being  done. 

I  offer  it  for  the  Record: 

(Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 
Mar.  15.  1966] 
VISTA  Glows 

It  Is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  small 
VISTA  program  (Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America)  Is  gaining  momentum  In  Hartford 
to  the  point  where  additional  personnel  Is 
being  recruited. 

VISTA  has  been  called  a  Peace  Crops  In 
reverse  or  a  domestic  Peace  Corpe  and 
It  has  qulcUy  established  itself  as  a  project 
with  potential  to  help  the  underprivileged 
through  direct  action  and  personal  contact. 

Its  volunteers  have  been  working  in  such 
fields  as  housing  relocation,  welfare,  and 
neighborhood  stablltllzation.  All  are  highly 
sensitive  areas  In  which  the  affected  families 
and  Individuals  can  be  helped  through  wise 
and  p&tlent  counsel.  That  Is  what  the 
trained  personnel  ot  VISTA  now  Is  offering. 

When  the  first  «U1  for  volunteers  was 
sounded  last  year  they  responded  in  con- 
siderable force  throughout  the  country. 

They  came  from  the  ranks  of  lawyers,  edu- 
cators, business  men  and  women.  They  rep- 
resent every  age  group  as  well  as  varied  social 
and  economic  bcickgroimds.  But  all  are 
dedicated  to  helping  the  lees  fortunate 
among  us.  Many  are  retired  «and  hundreds 
have  had  successful  careers  m  the  business, 
commercial,  professional,  and  social  work 
fields. 

Hartford  enjoys  the  distinction  of  organiz- 
ing the  first  VISTA  urban  program  In  the 
country.  It  has  been  copied  in  other  nations 
whose  repreoeatatlvee  have  come  here,  sev- 
eral from  Latin  American  nations,  to  study  It 
firsthand. 

The  war  cm  poverty  of  which  VISTA  is  one 
of  the  attacking  forces  is  going  to  be  a  long 
and  arduous  one.  However,  the  emergence 
of  the  voliinteer,  anxious  and  willing  to 
tackle  all  klnd«  of  wretched  Jobs  In  an  unself- 
ish attempt  to  Improve  the  overall  lot  of 
mankind,  is  an  unprecedented  display  of 
humanltarianlsm. 


Need  for  Stricter  Drag  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  L  CAREY 

OF  nw   TO«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20.  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Bpeaket.  typical  ot 
the  editorial  comment  on  the  adminis- 


tration's efforts  to  enact  stricter  drug 
packaging  laws  are  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Sacramento  Bee  on  April  14. 

The  editorial  notes  that  an  altu-ming 
number  of  children  annually  swallow 
poisoTis  or  harmful  amounts  of  medicine. 
It  quotes  President  Johnson's  statement 
that  "this  is  senseless  and  needless 
tragedy." 

I  know  that  this  matter  is  of  great 
concern  to  everyone  and  Insert  the 
article  to  be  printed  below : 

Need  for  ISrug  Laws 

The  reason  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  urged  Congress  to  enact  stricter  drug 
packaging  laws  Is  the  fact  so  many  children 
are  harmed  by  the  misuse  of  aspirin  and 
other  medicines  each  year. 

Officials  estimate  500,000  children  accl- 
dently  swallow  poisons  or  harmful  amounts 
of  medicine  annually.  In  1964,  2.100  died 
and  of  these  500  were  under  the  age  of  5. 

Between  125  and  150  children  die  each 
year  from  aspirin  poisoning,  half  of  them 
from  the  caxidy-flavored  children's  type. 
Thousands  of  others  become  serioxisly  ill. 

The  President  declared : 

"Too  many  children  now  become  seriously 
111 — too  many  die — of  accidents  that  could 
be  avoided  by  adequate  labeling  and  paclc- 
aglng  of  dangerous  substances.  This  la 
senseless  and  needless  tragedy." 

Congress  has  been  asked  to  limit  packages 
of  chUdren's  aspirin  to  about  16  to  18  tablets, 
less  than  a  lethal  dose,  and  to  require  that 
certain  patent  drugs  have  safety-closure 
devices  difficult  for  children  to  open. 

These  steps  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
reducing  the  tragic  children's  drtig  accidents. 
But  there  still  remains  the  duty  of  parents 
to  have  In  the  house  only  those  amounts  of 
medicine  necessary  for  Immediate  use  and 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  reach  of  children, 
preferably  In  locked  cabinets. 


LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  pM-lntlng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) . 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  In  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  (ISO  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmxun 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  pvirchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


A  Tip  of  Oar  Hat  to  Oar  Friend  the 
Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STUART  SYMINGTON 

or  MISSOX7U 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  aU 
too  often  in  our  concern  about  the  rising 
cost  of  living,  we  have  a  tendency  to  pick 
out  food  and  then  in  turn  blame  the 
producer  of  that  food— the  American 
farmer. 

ActuaUy,  we  in  America  enjoy  the  best 
rood  at  the  lowest  percentage  of  our 
income  of  any  people  In  the  world.  Much 
of  the  credit  for  this  achievement  goes 
to  the  American  farmer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  by  radio  station  ki.tk  in  Jeff- 
erson aty  Mo.,  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Not  the  Farmer's  Fault 
cof/!l7  t^oysewife  Is  well  aware  of  the  rising 
cost   of  living,  as  reflected  recently  In  thf 
amount  of  money  she  spends   to  feed  her 

>.^V  **  ''°  questioning  the  fact  that  prices 

t^th»  ^^*  "'^  °°'  «°  »"  t»>e  way  back 
to  the  producer.  >'«*^-a. 

thVZ  {^"^^"  '*»  central  Missouri  and  across 
the  Nation,  accounting  for  only  7  percent 
sLf  ?°?"'t"°'''  ^^^^  enabled  the  United 
^l^f^^V''^^  ^^  '^^"°°  ^^  ^1  histoid 
J^^V^S^"^  controls  were  lifted  at  the 
•nd  of  World  War  n,  the  farmer  got  a  healthv 
^r'^t  »«^the^prlce  paid  for  his  S^^ 
W^t  .f"  the  Nation's  economy  has  boomM. 
«.M^  have  risen  sharply.  But  the  price 
St.1.  «^e  farmer  has  not  gone  up  at  any- 
where near  the  same  rate 

wortti  hi?^'^^*''  °^  agriculture  have 
worked  hard  and  efficiently  to  feed  a  grow- 
ls nation.  If  they  dldn'^-if  they  wen, 
Uto  the  farmers  in  India  and  China-then 
ttrw  out  of  every  four  workers  in  the  Unlt- 
!1E^^  '^°^'*  "*  laboring  in  the  fields  to 
^w  food.  But  With  the  great  strides  made 
loAmerican  agriculture,  1  farmer  provide* 
food  for  hUnself  and  22  other  persoii.     An" 

Jt^oth^r  ,'k  ^:^  ^"^  22  people  to  work 
hLk  f  1°^'  ^''^ectly  contributing  to  the 
Wgh   standard  of   living   we   now   enjoy. 

While   making   this   progress,    the   firmer 
h«  been  faced  with  skyrocketing  prices  on 
theequipment  he  needs  to  run  his  buslne^ 
ftirmers  have  twice  as  much  money  Invested 
to  machinery   as   does   the  entire  steel   in^ 

moblle  industry.  But  the  price  for  his  proS- 
^^J^^.  remained  relatively  stable  in  com- 
parison to  other  segments  of  our  economy 

AmL^^'**,  °'  **"*  °^'^  against  him,  the 
American  farmer  supplies  us  with  an  abun- 
dant amount  of  an  ever  greater  variety  of 

^m^  ?l  °*-^'"  P°'"*"  «n  route  to  the  con- 
•umer,   the  final  price  remains   a  bargain. 
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to  earn  enough  to  feed  his  family.  Today  he 
does  the  same  thing  with  less  than  40  hours 
^work.     Pood  for  Americans  remains  the 

t^Vl*»"r  ^  "»"  '^'''■''*'  *^  ^e  owe  a  «p  o? 
the  hat  to  our  friend*— the  farmers. 


The  Honorable  WUbur  D.  Mills  Honored 
for  Dedicated  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1,500 
people  were  m  attendance  when  Hon. 
WiLBtTR  D.  Mills  was  honored  for  28 
years  of  dedicated  and  devoted  public 
service  to  the  Second  Concessional  Dis- 
trict  of  Arkansas  and  to  the  Nation  The 
occasion  was  the  dedication  of  a  new  and 
luxurious  Lawrence  County  courthouse 
made  possible  largely  through  the  efforts 
of  Wilbur  Mills,  County  Judge  Brooks 
Fenn,  and  pubUc-spirited  citizens 
throughout  Lawrence  County 

Although  the  dedicatory  ceremony  was 
the  announced  purpose  of  the  giant 
meeting  the  real  incentive  was  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  great  national  leader  whom 
they   had   known  Intimately   and   had 

Jl  -,^.v7!i^  ^^  ^  ^"^ce  began  in 
the  76th  Congress  on  January  3,  1939 
*  ^?  ^  wanted  to  show  appreciation 
to  Mr.  Mills  for  his  zealous  and  tireless 
efforts  in  obtaining  the  approval  of  the 
accelerated  pubUc  works  application  for 
the  construction  of  the  badly  needed 
Lawrence  County  courthouse  at  Walnut 
Ridge,  Ark. 

The  Arkansas  General  Assembly  re- 
districted  the  State  in  March  1965,  and 
as  a  result  the  five  counties  of  Randolph 
Lawrence,  Jackson,  Woodruff,  and  Mon- 
roe which  had  formerly  been  a  part  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  served 
by  RepresentaUve  Wilbur  Mills  was 
transferred  to  the  First  Congressional 
District  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
in  the  Congress. 

According  to  the  Centennial  History  of 
Arkansas,  Dallas  T.  Hemdon,  editor,  the 
first  post  office  in  the  Stat?  of  Arkansas 
was  established  at  DavldsonvUle,  Law- 
rence County  in  June  1817.  with  Adam 
Richie  as  postmaster. 

The  Sunday,  April  17,  1966,  dedication 
program  for  the  Lawrence  County  Court- 
house contained  some  noteworthy  infor- 
mation. It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  it  be 
made  a  part  of  these  remarks.  Brooks 
Penn,  county  judge,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  group  of  courthouse  commissioners 
which  included  Rudy  Baker,  Jim  Bland 
Jr.,  C.  Jack  Cato,  Ben  Mays,  and  W.  e! 
Spikes. 


The  program  carried  the  following  his- 
torical Information: 

Lawrence  Countt  CotrKTHotrsEs 
Lavirrence  County  came  Into  existence  as  a 
separate  unit  of  government  In  1815  as  a. 
county  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  it  was 
the  second  county  formed  Iq  what  Is  now  this 
State,  Arkansas  County  being  the  Orst  It 
now'i^v^*'"*  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
now  In  Arkansas  north  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  a  strip  off  the  southern  part  of  Missouri' 

fril^.'^"^J'**°'^^^'"  °'  Counuee"  because 
from  It  have  been  formed  31  other  counu^ 

oi  capt.  James  Lawrence,  who  distlnirulshed 
himself  in  the  War  of  1812.  As  he  ^^ 
S  f.'IT.*^*  '^^^  o'  l^o  al^P.  mortally 
^,^n.fi  ^^  8^'*'  ^  ^^'^^^  lasfcon^d^ 
ti^,^  ■  ^»  "P  **"•  «hip."_McLeod'«  Cen- 
tennial Memorial  History  of  Lavtrence 
County  (1936).  i^awrence 

The    first    courthouse    in    what    U    now 
Lawrence  County  was  erected  at  Smlthvllle 

fn^LV'%''°"°*y  "«**  ^  established  there 
Ui  1837.  In  1868,  the  county  seat  was  nxov^ 
from  SmlthvUle  to  Clover  Bend.  In  1869  Ih* 
county  seat  was  moved  to  PowL^'  a 
^^iRp'f*^*  '"^  '«'3  was  burned  In'  the 
year  1885  The  exlsUng  courthouse  buUdlng 
at  Powhatan  was  erected  In  1888 
^^,  l*®"^'  *  ^^  ^**  passed   In  "the   State 

trlcts,  the  eastern  and  western.    A  two-story 
frame    courthouse    was    built    east    of    the 
Missouri-Paclflc  Railroad  In  Walnut  Ridge 
Which    was   used    unUl    1900,    when   a   nfw 
courthouse  was  buUt  on  the  court  square 

In  August  1963,  under  sponsorshlb  of  the 
county  development  counoi.  a  fecial  el^! 
*9so''.'"  ^^'^  •^'*  "'^  P«°P'«'  by  a  vote  of 
trfrt^  ^  l^  '°**^  *°  consolldaie  the  dis- 
tricts, to  have  1  county  seat,  and  to  erect 
a  new  courthouse  in  Walnut  Ridge 

The  contract  was  let  In  October  1964.  The 
overa  1  project  cost  of  WIO.OOO  was  sh^ 
equally  by  Lavirence  County  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  ^ 

»«  ^  reif  oduction  Of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  program  was  as  follows: 
Dedication  Program 

At  1:30  pjn.: 
Presiding:  Jerry  Bassett 

ch'^^w^^^t.  ^-  '''^'-  "^"^  «*-» 

B^^^'^^°'^  °^  ^*°^  "^  officials:    Mr. 

M.^^^A  ^°°-  ^-  ^-  GATHINGS.  Representa- 
tive. First  Congressional  DUtrict  '*™*» 
Remarks:  Brooks  Penn,  county  Judge 
Address:  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  I^prese- 
sentatlve.  Second  Congressional  District 

Benediction:  Lehman  Rorex,  Midway"  As- 
sembly of  God  Church.  «"uway  a»- 

r.Sl^  ^1°  P-m.  to  5  pjn.:  FoUowlng  the 
program,  the  courthouse  wlU  be  open  the 
balance  of  the  afternoon  for  publlcUispec- 
Uon.  County  officials  will  be  In  theU-  raspec- 
tivo  offices. 

Erhart,  Eichenbaum,  Rauch  &  Blass,  archi- 
ve t8:E.  K.  Rlddlck,  Jr.,  engineer;  McDanlel 
Bros.  Construction  Co.,  contractor. 

OmcERs  Serving  Lawrence  Cottntt,  1965-66 
Brooks  Penn,  county  Judge;  O'Neal  KelUm. 
circuit  Clerk;  Don  Hardaway,  county  clwfc 
O^and  Goad^^urer;  Cari  Polston,  coUec^ 
tor,  Cleo  Moody,  assessor;  Kenneth  Guthrie, 
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■bttlfl:       Harry      Hllbum.      representative; 
Thomas  Penn.  St&t«  senator. 

COUNTT    DSV«LOF>trMT    COWCtL    COMMITm 

Their  planning  and  unceasing  effort 
brought  success  to  the  movement  for  con- 
solidation at  the  eastern  and  western  dis- 
tricts and  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
courthouse. 

WllUam  H.  Wade.  Tom  Sloan,  Homer  Hast- 
ings. Arthur  Cleveland.  Rudy  Jones,  Rolph 
Bush.  W.  B.  Rudy.  Jay  H.  Myers.  Robert  R. 
Bruce,  WUgus  DeBow.  Lawrence  Bragg.  Muriel 
M.  Allison,  Elmer  MUllgan,  Mre.  Relton  Fore- 
hand. 

Haury  L.  Ponder,  Lowell  Penn.  Jewel  Bran- 
non.  Tom  A.  Rorex.  Harold  Lady.  Henry  M. 
Rainwater.  Carl  E.  PhUUps,  Homer  Bell.  Max 
M.  Hollander,  Mitchell  Davte.  Wm.  J.  Swlnk. 
Jesse  Hoggard.  Orover  Davis,  Mrs.  Miles 
Ponder. 

The  dedicatory  speech  of  Hon.  WaauR 
D.  Mills  was  as  follows: 
RncAjucs  or  Concmssmam  WiLBtTB  D.  Mnxs. 

AT      THK      DmlCATlOK      OF      THE      LaW»«KCB 

CotncTT  CoiniTHOus«,  Walnut  Rxocb,  Ask., 

Aran.   IT,    19M 

Citizens  and  officials  of  Lawrence  County, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  friends,  this  Is  Indeed 
a  wonderful  occasion,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
and  privileged  to  be  here  with  you  to  partici- 
pate In  this  dedicatory  ceremony. 

This  high  moment  that  we  are  sharing  to- 
day 1»  more  than  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
completion  of  this  splendid  new  courthouse 
to  serve  Lawrence  County.  It  Is  far  more 
than  that.  It  la.  I  think,  my  friends,  above 
anything  else,  a  symbol  of  the  united — and 
1  emphasise  the  word  "united" — the  united 
efforts  of  all  the  citizens  of  this  great  county. 

This  Impressive  and  beautiful  building  Is 
the  fruition  of  the  plans  of  farslghted  county 
officials  and  leaders  who  Initially  envfcloned 
a  new  Lawrence  County  courthouse. 

rCDBlAI.- LOCAL     COOPCEATIOIT 

It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  resourcefulness  and 
wisdom  of  all  the  people  of  this  county, 
who — having  recognized  the  need— unhesi- 
tatingly took  the  necessary  steps  to  meet  It. 
For  this  Cine  structure  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  your  election  In  19<J3  to 
consolidate  the  two  districts  of  this  coun- 
ty— western  and  eastern.  And  It  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  your  vote  to  Im- 
pose upon  yourselves  a  tax  In  order  to  Join 
with  the  Federal  Oovernment  In  financing 
the  construction  of  this  new  building  on 
this  historic  site  on  which  we  are  standing 
today. 

I  am  personally  gratified  that  the  Federal 
Government,  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  assumed  the  role  of  a  partner 
In  providing  financing  for  this  much  needed 
public  facility.  I  was  advised  Just  before 
leaving  Washington  that  the  latest  figure  on 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  grant  Is  9105,000 
out  of  a  total  cost  of  $390,000. 

Here.  Indeed.  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
•ffeetlve  coordination  and  cooperative  effort 
twtwven  agencies  of  the  Federal.  State,  and 
county  governments.  It  la  typical  of  the 
projects  that  have  been  completed  under  the 
Federal  accelerated  public  works  program, 
and  other  programs  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations — Including  the  area 
redevelopment  program  and  most  recently. 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  ot  1B0S. 

This  project  can  b«  pointed  out  and  re- 
f«rr«d  to  by  everyone  as  a  noteworthy  in- 
■taaoe  tn  which  the  Federal  Oovernment  has 
feMO  able  to  serre  the  IntereeU  of  the  people 
by  •eelsUng  In  meeting  a  prseslng  need.  It 
has  done  so  without  trespeaelag  on  local 
rights,  weakening  local  inlUatlTe.  or  dlmln- 
lehlng  local  authority. 

For.  as  President  Johnson  pointed  out  last 
year  in  his  message  to  Oongreas  on  the  Bco- 
nomlc  Developmetit  Act,  and  I  quote: 


"No  Federal  plan  or  Federal  project  wUl  be 
Imposed  on  any  regional.  State,  or  local  body. 
No  plan  will  be  approved  unless  It  also  has 
the  approval  of  State  and  local  authorities. 
No  programs  or  projects  will  be  originated  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  InlUatlve,  the  Ideas, 
and  the  request  for  assistance  must  all  come 
to  Washington,  not  from  Washlng:ton."  So. 
my  friends,  we  are  here  today  dedicating  a 
fine,  new  building,  and  In  so  doing,  we  are 
also  recognizing  the  lUtlmate  and  desirable 
result  of  creative  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  leadership  and 
citizenry  of  this  great  county. 

LAWaCNCE   COUNTT TESTSmOAT 

In  all  of  life's  experiences.,  when  we  reach 
a  significant  milestone  or  achieve  a  desired 
objective,  the  natural  tendency  Is  to  turn  to 
and  reflect  upon  the  events  and  occurrences 
that  led  and  brought  us  to  the  attainment 
of  that  particular  mark  or  goal.  We  are  In 
such  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  circumstance 
today  In  this  ceremony  dedicating  this  new 
courthouse. 

In  anticipation  of  being  here  with  you  and 
sharing  in  this  dedication,  I  took  from  the 
shelves  of  the  Library  of  Congress  some  weeks 
ago  the  delightful  book  entlUed  "Centen- 
nial Memorial  History  of  Lawrence  County," 
which  was  written  some  30  years  ago  by  the 
late  Walter  E.  McX^eod.  All  of  us  remember 
Mr.  McLeod  for  his  very  meaningful  contri- 
bution to  education  In  Lawrence  County  dur- 
ing his  long  career  of  service  to  the  public 
schools. 

In  the  entertaining  and  Informative 
moments  that  I  could  devote  to  this  book, 
during  brief  respites  from  my  congressional 
duties,  I  revealed  In  the  rich  and  unlqxie  his- 
tory of  this  country.  I  was  made  proud  by 
the  account  of  the  original  formation  of 
Lawrence  County  In  1815  as  an  expansive 
area  1^  the  Missouri  Territory.  The  county's 
boundaries  at  that  time  encomptassed  vast 
ar^aa  of  what  later  became  the  State  ot 
Arkansas  and  a  portion  of  southern  Missouri 
as  well.  Indeed,  the  book's  pages  reflect  that 
Lawrence  County  Is  most  appropriately  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Mother  o<  Counties."  be- 
cause its  original  lands  were  so  extensive 
that  from  them  have  been  carved  some  31 
other  counties. 

It  was  also  Interesting — in  view  of  our  en- 
gagement here  today — to  glean  from  the 
book  Information  about  past  courthouses 
that  have  served  Lawrence  County.  We  are 
reminded  that  court  was  initially  held  In 
1815  near  DavldsonvUle.  a  town,  which  ts  no 
longer  In  this  county.  This  county,  there- 
fore, had  a  Judicial  system  over  two  decades 
before  Arkansas  became  a  State.  The  other 
names  recorded  tn  the  book  as  having  served 
as  sites  for  terms  of  eoiirt  over  the  years  In- 
cluded Smlthvllle.  Clover  Bend,  for  a  brief 
period  and  of  course,  Powhatan  and  Walnut 
Bldge.  I  could  go  on  and  recount  other 
facts  and  stories  from  this  very  interesting 
book,  but  you  undoubtedly  know  them  alL 
Suffice  It  to  say,  my  friends,  that  I  was  quite 
Impressed  In  rereading  and  recalling  some 
of  Lawrence  County's  long  and  exceedingly 
rich  history. 

LAWEZNCE  COTTimr — TOBAT 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  glorious  past 
to  the  present  moment  and  the  very  satisfy- 
ing and  gratifying  occasion  that  brings  us 
together  today. 

It  Is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to  make  a 
mark  upon  our  times  In  behalf  of  the  public 
good — perhaps  the  one  great  objective  In 
life.  But  In  the  conception,  construction, 
and  completion  of  this  beautiful.  Imposing 
and  utilitarian  new  courthouse,  you  leaders 
and  citizens  of  Lawrence  County  have  not 
only  made  an  Inunedlate  mark  upon  your 
time,  but  one  that  can  be  measured  In  last- 
ing terms. 

Let  us  here  today,  therefore.  In  dedicating 
this  splendid  structure  look  beyond  the 
stone  and  mortar  and  eteel  of  which  It  la 


composed,  to  the  united  cltlzerry  of  this 
great  county  to  whom  It  belongs  and  whom 
It  will  serve. 

Let  us  not  fall  to  pay  well -deserved  tribute 
to  edl  thoee  who  had  a  part  In  its  planning 
and  construction;  to  the  public  servants  who 
In  their  various  offices  will  utUl2»  its  facili- 
ties for  the  common  good  of  all  the  i>eople  of 
this  county;  to  those  who  will  administer 
and  those  who  benefit  from  the  services  that 
will  em.inate  from  this  building;  and,  finally, 
to  the  high  standard  and  quality  of  Justice 
that  has  traditionally  been  available  in  law 
and  In  equity  to  all  citizens  In  the  court- 
rooms of  Lawrence  County. 

It  Is  a  great  honor  and  privilege  to  be  with 
you  and  to  have  had  a  part  In  this  memor- 
able ceremony  today.  '  ;f 


Bill  Rassell  Becomes  the  First  Negro  To 
Be  Appointed  Head  Coach  of  a  Major 
Profeitional  Athletic  Team  in  Any 
Sport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AffrQ  21. 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  happy  to  note  that  on  Monday. 
April  18,  Bill  Russell  was  unanimously 
selected  as  the  new  coach  of  the  Boston 
Celtics.  Russell  is  well  Itnown  as  one  of 
basketball's  superstars  and  as  one  of  the 
brilliant  performers  whose  skills  have 
blazoned  the  way  for  others  to  follow. 
He  has  been  the  most  valuable  player  in 
the  National  Basketball  Association  three 
times  and  has  led  the  Boston  Celtics  to 
eight  world  championships. 

His  sefectlon  points  up  the  activities  d 
the  Boston  Celtics  In  respect  to  civil 
rights.  In  1950  the  Boston  Celtics  were 
the  first  professional  team  to  hire  » 
Ne^ro.  In  1966  they  were  the  first  pro- 
fessional team  that  ever  fielded  as  * 
starting  lineup  a  complete  Negro  team. 
There  have  been  many  tributes  to  BID 
Russell  as  the  basketball  player,  but  this 
appointment  Is  a  tribute  to  Bill  Russdl 
the  man  and  the  leader  of  men. 

The  selection  of  Bill  Russell,  as  tbe 
first  Negro  coach  or  manager  in  profei- 
sional  sports,  proves.  If  proof  was  neces- 
sary, that  the  ability  to  lead  men  knowi 
no  barrier. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  Bill  Rusadl 
which  shares  my  sentiments  appeared  In 
the  New  York  Times  on  April  20.  19W. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Recoo. 
There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor», 
as  fc^ows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  20.  1966) 
The  Coach 
For  neatly  a  decade  BUI  Russell  of  the  Bos- 
ton Celtics  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  ttl 
greatest  players  In  professional  basketbelL 
His  brilliant  defensive  play  and  his  gifts  •■• 
natural  team  leader  have  helped  the  Celt!* 
to  win  eight  straight  champloiuhipe. 

Against  this  background,  Russell's  appoint- 
ment as  coach  would  be  a  routine  promottoa 
were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  he  Is  also  • 
Negro.    He  Is  the  first  of  his  race  to  serve  M 
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head  coach  of  a  major  athletic  team  In  tbls     et  Bureau  Director  Elmer  B    stAntjt  ty^  tho         t-ki-  i«-.     . , 

country.  But  he  wUl  not  be  unique  for  long.  Ga5^.  '^iteel^ntlnues^ler^e^  In^QSa  fs^^^f/Vif*"  PolluUon  problem 
in  the  near  future,  professional  football  and     Staats^eputy  «>'i"J»"«»   «>  serve   as     In  1986  Is,  simply,  the  removal  of  7,060,000 

basebau  teams  seem  cerUln  to  appoint  star  Just  brf^  Staats  took  over,  Weltzel  agreed  ^fflueLt  °'^^''  ***'°^'^  ^"^ 
''^^iZurt^henk^sTNegro  athletes,  the  ^e^^^u^JS'^'^ra^ ^f^e^^^^Mu^;^  ^^tec.^cal  and  phy^cal  difficulties  pre- 
quallty  Of  play  in  professional  athletes  would     reports  w^uld  noTp^S^^th«   the^     «on^o^  ^1^°^i   w.w '^'^^f  P^"?' 

have  sharply  declined  over  the  last  genera-      dividual    contractors    ryT  thA    nr.n    r.m^i.i.  "^®   ^^^  ^"^  minor.  In 

tion;    NegToL  make  up  half  the  pla'yers  in     wh?itTe*^'r^ibTe  fo^  w^°and  ov^r"!  ^e  S^fp^  K'e  ^rob/^"' *^-     ™^ 

big-league    basketball    and    one-quarter    of     pricing  ^!,    ♦C  ^        J  ?^   Probl«ni. 

those  m  basebau.    For  them,  as  for  the  sons          Welfzel  further  agreed   to  withhold  from  po^*of^OD°*           ^^^'^'^^■-     *100  per 

of  European  Immigrants  in  the  past,  sports     the  press   the   names  of   contractors  whose  The  totlll^ks  lUce  this  • 

have   proved   an   open   road   to  success  and     cases  are  referred  by  GAO  to  the  Justice  De-  «,«««„. 

personal  achievement  when  other  paths  were     partment  either  for  collection  of  aUeged  over-  7,050,000  pounds  at  ilOO  oer  oonnd  ,^""'**" 

blocked.     The  success  of  Negroes  In  sport-     charges   to   the  Federal   Government  or  for  wW  t^t^nt  f^muH  ^                    «705 

today  foreshadows  their  greater  triumphs  In     possible  criminal  or  civil  suits.  For  sewering   latere^™,  !;;;;,", ;,^^^         *^ 

business  and  the  prof essions  tomorrow  as  the         What  everyone  In  DOD  and  In  private  In-  taUoT  a^l'  ^^^^00!^                      aoo 

'^^^    ='^n  "^"b  es  e  "y^li^^^                               ^^^^   ^^  ^^^^           ^^^^^  ^^p^   ^^^  ^^  n  ana  mcreaslng  costs ^00 

For  BlU  Russell,  this  appointment  Is  both     ports   by   the   GAO   recounUng   the  way   In  Therefore    the    second    nart    «f 

an  expression  of  confidence  In  demonstrated      which  Government  money  was  belne  wast*^  ttoA  ^ohi«^  ,f^        ^^    **  ,  ,^ 

leadership  abUltles  and  an  exciting  opportu-     80    the   subcommltSe    der^de^^^^e  rr  th.  ^h     .     T    . ^'  °^ 

nlty.     Basketball    fans    long   ago   ceased   to     OAO,    In    the    future,    ellmlnaSs  ^tl^  "^  Industry  has  5  years  to  do  this  Job. 

think  of  his  race  and   instead  marveled  at     words  and  phrases"  in  the  re^rts     '^^''^  U  U  $200  miUion-plus  per  year, 

his  talents  and  quick  Judgment.    The  same         They  were  also  upset  over  the  naming  of  .»  Y  ^^^'^^^  ^  ^°  ^^^^  ^  **<'  ^^  J<*- 

kind  of  disinterested  admiration  wUl  not  at-     Individuals  responsible  for  WX  ^^eie^  *  ^!,  °°  mllUon-plus  per  year, 

tend  his  performance  as  coach.                              actions   In    caiVylng   out    cW^enT^S^  ^",  another  part  of  the  problem  Is  the 

tracts.    The  sub^oi^tte  s^d  YXwal  •^-  ^""J   fiS??^"'**^*".  "'">'**  ^'^  *«^**- 

— Ifd  rTputa^o^^^   ''-'^^^  -   --  n^^Vrniron  ^^1^^^  ^p^te^^ 

GAO   Power   To   ProbeDOD  Contract.     .-^^-^^-S^l^^^t.-^^^.  ^^^%B^BX€^5y-^^- 

Sharply  Curtailed                            waste  and   inefficiency,   have   filed  dissents  *'*'*«  ye*r  1968.  the  figures  are: 

from  the  report.  UiUiont 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS                    Repreeenutlve  Jack  Brooks,  Democrat   of  ^    Annual    operating    costs    of    waste 

r^itLTiSlUN  Utr  titMAHKS               Texas,   charged    that   the    rep;>rt   would    do  treatment    faoUlttee    constructed 

**'                                               "Irreparable   harm"   to   the   GAO,   declaring  o.rSa°'^^^^ •SO 

HON     DONALD   RUMSFELD               **^*  ^^^  scheme  would  -deter  rather  than  ^-  ^°^  '^^^  expenditures  for  new 

nun.   UUHAULF   IVUraortLU               encourage  improvement  in  GAO  aumpt^  waste  treatment  facUlUes 30 

or  ILLINOIS                                    ceduree."                                                           ^  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES              Representative  John  W.  Wtsld   RepubU-  .    ..  ^^°®  *°**^  costs... 60 

Tuesday  Avril  19  19fSe                      "^'  "'r^V  ^"^^  '^'^  Repreeentatlve  Clae-  ^t        ^^^''  ^*  "^"^  bperatlng  costs 

Juesaav.  April  19. 1966                      enck   J.   Brown,   Jr.,   Republican,   of  Ohio  *"*'>«• 

Mr.   RUMSFELD.      Mr.   Speaker,   the     <l«:lared  that  withholding  of  data  from  the  1-  For  the  waste  treatment  fa- 

AprU   1966,  edition  of  the  Federal  Ma-     ^1^^^°^^  ^  "censorship,-  while  Rep-  cUltles    constructed    prior 

chlnlst  News  carries  a  news  article  en-     ^^I^d^"I°°^'    Rff^bUcan,    of  to  1966 $30,000,000 

titled  "GAO  Power  To  Prob«»  DOD  rnn-      r~f**'"^<\„f«P'«entatlve  Donald  Rttms-  2.  For     the     waste     treatment 

SScte  SharoirCurtallPd^'                                 ^^.t^P't**"*^'   °^  ^^°^^'   ''^^^^  ^he  facilities     constructed     In 

Ao    T  ^^^^4    »^       \    .      .w      XT               committee  for  seeking  to  disarm"  the  GAO  1966    (14  percent) 4  200  000 

As  I  have  pointed  out  In  the  House     and  thus  cripple  Congress  itself.  »..«w.ww 

before,  the  General  Accounting  Office's  Total    annual    operating 

function    as   the    watchdog   of   Federal                         ^^— ^— ^^  costs ^__    34,200,000 

spending  Is  a  most  important  one.                     .  Thirty  f^nr    miiii~.    ^^l^.—   ^  . 

The  article  foUows:                                         Industry'.  Stream  Pollution  Problem  ^^S^'^^^^^,^"^^  ne^wilSI 

OAO  Power  To  Paoss  DOD  Contracts                                               treatment  facilities  we  need  to  remove  the 

Sharply   CuRTAmEo                                        EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  7050,000  pounds  of  BOD  in  our  present  ef- 

The  General  Accounting  Office — often  re-                                            or  fluent, 

ferred  to  as  the  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury" —               itrvai    nr  ^^'    ^*°^^    Olmsted,    chairman    of    the 

has  had  Its  powers  drastically  curtailed  as  a               HON.   W.   J.   BRYAN   DORN  American    Paper    Institute    and    Chairman 

result  of  a  long  battle  vrtth  the  Department                             o-  »„„_,  _  _  °-  "•  barren,  represented  the  industry  at  the 

of  Defense  and  some  private  contractors                                            south  carouna  NaUonal  Water  Conference  In  Washington 

The  storm  centered  on  the  GAO's  audits  of          *■"  ^^^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES  ^*^    December.     He    reviewed    the    progress 

defense  contracts  which  have  disclosed  wide-                       Thursday  Artrtl  71    iQ/m  we've  made  to  date  In  poUutlon  control  and 

spread  waste,  Inefficiency,  and  deliberate  over-          .,     _^                                   '  abatement  and  he  pointed  out  our  remaln- 

priclng  of  weapons  and  military  supplies                  ^""-  I->ORN-     Mr.  Sp)eaker,  on  April  18  ^  needs  based  on  our  own  experience  over 

Over  the  years,  the  GAO's  invesUgatlons     ^ord  T.  Shepherd,  vice  president  of  the  «»«  P»«t  20  years, 

have  saved  the  taxpayers  many  mlUlons  of     Mead  Corp.,  made  a  timely  and  suoerb  P^^"^"^^  "P  "****  °«**^  "  follows: 

dollars.                                                                           address  tn  thp  Nai^innoi  -rJli^^i-  1  T^  *  expect  to  accelerate  our  progress  In 

McNamara  and  other  mlUtary  chiefs      And      ai                                 Conference    at   Mobile.  "We  need— water  standards  which  are  rea- 
they  have  stung  the  major  defense  contrac-          h     „..      ^  '*'!?*?'*  ^'^  '*^*  sUeams  Involved, 
tors  who.  as  GAO  has  repeatedly  dlscloeed           ^'-  Shepherd's  great  address  will  be  of  ®   need— time  schedules   for  the   con- 
have  been  gouging  the  taxpayers                      '     Interest  to  the  Congress,  to  industry  and  *rf"*^°'^  °'  ^^^  tiaeXs  treatment  faculties 

In  a  flagrant  move  to  curtail  the  powere     to  OUT  citizenship  throughout  the  coun-  -a^^  "".^if  realistic, 

of  the  General  Accounting  Office   the  House     try:                           i'           us    uut  uiie  coun  Ajid    lastly— we    need— because    of    the 

Oovernment  OperaUons  Committee  has  an-          o«ntio,«.«    t  »^         ...  public    Interest    portion    of    the    abatement 

proved  a  schemfthat  forces  Sao  to  cut"o^     opS^txSlvVi^Ka.**'  /'^aSSI?'^  ^  ^^^'""^  "^  '*'^*'^*=^  assistance  from 

on  its  defense  audits  and  to  sof ten  Ita  f u-      wa^^-^^^^         participate  In  TAPPI's  third  the  Government  to  a  considerable  extent  of 

ture  Criticisms  Of  both^eDe?^^r^ait      ZTL^^''^-     ^hen  Bill  Peti^ch  Invited  Installation  expenditures." 

ment  and  military  contractor             ^^            ^h^^^   ^^.  '^;  ^  **"•*  '^  °'  ^^^  "P"  ^^  °''  "^  "^»*  ""^^  conference,  James 

The  plan  was^uS  m'a  report  from      ^^^^        ^"*  ^^'^  "^  "P^*  °^  ^"^    ^    ^^K'^^^'   As6lst«xt  Secretary   of   HealUi, 

tt»      Military      Op«*S^      Su^LiTt^S        X^mv  „^h           »,  Education,  and  Welfare,  told  the  conferees 

heuled   by   Representative   Cmr^^fSr^     ~3             ^  experience  has  not  Included  a  "You  must  accept  and  act  on  the  principle 

D-nocrat'ofBLlTomu     •   '^^  Holitiku,.      P*rfom^«»    as    a    keynoter,    I    have    been  that  the  cost  of  poUutton  control  f^m  now 

The  move  to  curb  the  activities  of  the  OAO     f^U  b^L^t^  ?l,  ^^^°^'^-    ^<^-  I  »^^«»  °°Jf  P*^  °^  ^^  co^t  of  doing  business." 
«  they  reute  to  DOD  anT  I.  c^n^ra^  w«     ^  Tk^^-*  ^  alignment  since  hear-  One  week  later,  the  New  York  Times  car- 
concurred  In  by  Frank  J    Wei^r^r     -^     ^  ^^^^^  **  *  ""^"^  National  Confer-  rled  an  editorial  which  said: 
•erved  as  actinrc^^Uer^i^i  ^'tw^     *°^«  "L^^^^^  Executives  In  Washington.  "There  Is  no  right  to  pollute  water, 
tte  retlrement'of  J<Lph  ^"^^^  ^^^     U>^X  ^th  a^^^^ul  *sn«.".S*  'fT  ^°^  .'"^^  '^'''''^  P^'^P^"  ^°-'  ^-'  «-  <^-y 
-ent  appolntinent  of  former  Deputy  Budg-     ^TZ  X  "S^l^^^Js'-^^l^-f^  ^  T^:r:l^^n'^^rd.1nXn'^^ 
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view.  RecogTiilxing  thU.  aome  m&nufactur- 
era  hop«  merely  to  ahilt  the  burden  of  clean- 
ing up  their  own  operations  from  their 
Btockholdera  to  the  general  public.  They 
ask  either  direct  Government  subsldiea  or 
fast  tax  writeoffs  to  pay  for  pollution  con- 
trot  facilities  for  their  plants. 

"We  see  no  Justincatlon  for  either  direct 
or  indirect  subsidies. 

■■Ortllnary  taxpayers  should  not  have  to 
pay  taxes  to  clean  up  pollution  for  which 
they  are  In  no  way  responsible.  Let  the  pol- 
luters pay." 

"Let  the  polluters  pay"  may  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense  to  the  average  person,  espe- 
cially the  urban  dweller  or  the  suburban 
dweller,  who  now  buys  the  water  to  supply 
bis  household  needs  from  the  local  govern- 
mental authority,  because,  he  feels  that  be 
U  p*ylng  for  his  pollution  through  the  sew- 
erage charge  h«  pay*  to  the  water  supplier 
or  bis  quarterly  or  samlnannual  bill. 

"Let  the  polluters  pay,"  however.  Is  the 
basis  for  the  corporate  headache  being  suf- 
fered by  the  top  management  of  the  com- 
panies in  our  Industry  and  In  the  other 
Indxistrles  which  use  huge  amounts  of  water. 

Here  Is  why:  Our  oompanles,  like  most 
other  Industrial  oompanles  today  are  man- 
aged by  professional  managers  who  get  their 
authority  for  capital  expenditures  from 
boards  of  directors  upon  recommendations 
from  the  finance  committees  of  the  boanls. 

The  finance  committee  of  the  typical  com- 
pany considers  capital  expenditures  on  the 
b*als  ot  the  rate  of  return  on  the  dollars  In- 
vested. Under  this  procedure,  the  capital 
Improvemenu  yielding  the  highest  financial 
returns  are  approved  In  descending  order, 
floneefpirntly  those  Improvements  like  waste 
treatment  facilities,  which  produce  little  or 
no  *T>fi"^°'  return,  are  on  the  bottom  of  the 
capital  expenditure  list.  Oood  management 
practice  requires  thU  procedure. 

80  the  MiijmnmA  confronting  the  profes- 
sional manager  Is: 

1.  His  company  Is  required  under  the  pres- 
ent Federal  and  State  laws  and  regulations  to 
Install  and  construct  waste  treatment  facil- 
ities regardless  of  the  financial  predicament 
It  creates. 

2.  His  company — his  directors  and  stock- 
bolders — expects  him  to  put  the  available 
capital  funds  Into  return-producing  Im- 
provements and  to  keep  the  oompcmy 
competitive. 

And.  In  addition,  the  top  managements  In 
our  Industry  have  a  difficult  situation  with 
the  financial  community.  Two  months  ago, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Southern  Pulp- 
wood  CkjnservaUon  AMOdatton.  Mr.  James  W, 
Davant,  managing  partner,  Paine,  Webber, 
Jackson  *  Curtis,  discussed  the  timely 
subject: 
"WAU.  STmnr  looks  at  ths  fulp  and  paph 

DroOSTET" 

"Why  arent  i>aper  stocks  a  popular  Invest- 
ment? Why  are  prices  low?  What  Is  wrong 
with  the  Industry?  How  are  future  pros- 
pects? 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  Mr.  Davant 
■aid  about  our  industry: 

"In  the  final  analysis,  it  all  comes  down  to 
a  matter  of  profits.  Profits  this  year,  prof- 
Its  next  year,  profits  5  years  from  now. 

"Profits  of  paper  oompanles  have  not  kept 
pace  with  total  corporate  earnings.  In  the 
past  10  years,  corporate  profits  have  in- 
creased about  87  percent  while  paper  com- 
pany profits  have  advanced  only  40  percent. 
This  Is  ni'>t  only  below  the  paoe  of  total 
corporate  earning,  but  well  below  the  lead- 
ing profit  gainers  during  this  period.  Prof- 
Its  per  share  of  some  leading  paper  com- 
paulee  are  where  they  were  10  years  ago; 
some  are  actually  below  those  levels.  Ckm- 
pare  that  with  the  performance  of  leading 
cooapanles  In  the  ofBoe  equipment,  drug  and 
chemical  fields,  to  mention  Just  a  few." 

So,  It  Is  clear,  it  seems,  that  our  Industrf — 
wbleb  U  putting  tao  million   Into  stream 


pollution  abatement  In  1066 — has  very  de- 
finite financial  limitation  In  capital  expendi- 
tures for  new  waste  treatment  facilities. 

Under  the  present  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1905,  there  Is  now  underway  a  major 
cleanup  of  the  Nation's  pollution  and  our  In- 
dustry has  no  alternative.  We  must  do  an 
uneconomical  Job  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  of  time. 

The  suites  have  until  June  30,  1967 — about 
1  year — to  set  standards  acceptable  to  HEW, 
or  HEW  will  set  them.  Mr.  Dave  Knowlton, 
president  of  our  National  Council  for  Stream 
Improvement,  spoke  to  this  point  In  this 
repKjrt  to  the  Council  during  Paper  Week; 

"Probably  only  a  relatively  mcaall  per- 
centage of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  have  as 
yet  gone  to  complete  treatment.  By  com- 
plete treatment,  we  mean  virtually  complete 
reznoval  of  settle&ble  solids  and  8S-percent 
reduction  In  blochemlc&l  oyxgen  demand. 

"It  Is  my  estimate  that  many  mills  lo- 
cated on  Interstate  waters  will  be  faced  with 
greatly  Increased  treatment  requirements 
within  3  to  S  years.' 

As  Mr.  Olmsted  pointed  out  at  the  Na- 
tional Water  Conference,  the  Industry  does 
not  have  the  capital  funds  available  for  a 
job  of  this  magnitude.  Therefore,  It  must 
resort  to  Government  financing: 

1.  Through  Joint  community-Industry  fa- 
cilities built  and  operated  by  local  govern- 
mental authorities. 

2.  Through  direct  relief  from  Federal  and 
State  taxing  agencies  In  those  situations 
which  are  not  feasible  for  Joint  community- 
Industry  facilities. 

On  February  18,  Senator  Muskix  Intro- 
duced S.  3947 — a  grants  bill  which  would 
provide  for  a  8  year,  (6  billion  program  of 
grants  to  municipalities  (local  government 
authorities)  for  sewerage  treatment  con- 
struction, with  the  Federsd  Government  pay- 
ing 30  percent  of  the  total  oonstrucUon  cost. 
(The  preeent  Water  PoUution  Control  Act 
provides  for  Joint  community-Industry 
treatment  facilities  but  It  lacks  the  volume 
of  money  for  these  projects  provided  by  this 
newblU.) 

In  addition,  the  Mil  provides  for  Incentive* 
to  States  to  participate  In  the  program  by 
offering  a  10-percent  bonus  on  those  grants 
In  cases  where  the  State  matches  the  Federal 
contribution.  (In  thoee  cases  It  would  be  40 
percent  Federal.  30  percent  State,  and  30 
percent  by  the  local  authority.) 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  a  $25  mil- 
lion a  year  program  of  grants  for  the  dem- 
onstration of  advanced  waste  treatment  and 
water  purification  methods  or  new  or  Im- 
proved methods  of  compatible  Joint  treat- 
ment systems  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes. 

Hearings  on  this  bill  begin  before  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  tomorrow. 
The  API  will  teeUfy  for  this  legislation.  It 
le  Impossible,  at  this  time,  to  predict  what 
will  happen  to  this  legislation.  That  Is 
the  problem  which  we  In  government  rela- 
tions have  to  cope  with. 

The  Immediate  problem  that  the  people 
at  the  mills  can  do  something  about  In  this 
area  Is  one  of  aggressive  cooperation  with  the 
water  pollution  control  agencies  In  the 
States. 

Each  State  must  establish  water  quality 
criteria  for  Its  Interstate  streams  and  It 
must  establish  a  plan  for  the  Implementa- 
tion and  enforcement  of  such  criteria  be- 
cause both  the  criteria  and  the  plan  will  be- 
come the  water  quality  standards  of  the 
State. 

Each  mill  manager  In  the  Industry  should 
make  every  effort  to  bring  about  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  these  standards  on  a  practical 
and  reasonable  basis. 

TAPPTs  efforts  In  advancing  technical 
progress  In  stream  pollution  control  are 
highly  oommenable.  But,  as  you  know  so 
well,  there  la  still  eo  much  to  do. 


I  was  asked,  recently,  "What  can  TAPPl 
do— beyond  what  It  Is  already  doing? 

Well,  do  you  want  to  entertain  a  chal- 
lenge? 

Will  you  consider  a  much-thought-about 
Idea  that  I  believe  will  produce,  eventually, 
some  very  necessary  technical  progress  and. 
perhaps,  some  technical  breakthroughs? 

Here  Is  my  Idea : 

Why  doesnt  TAPPI  sponsor  two  technical 
competitions  with  a  cash  prize  for  each  In 
the  amount  of  $5,000  tax  free.  (It  cotUd 
be  $10,000  tax  free  In  the  second  year.) 

(a)  For  the  best  paper  on  new  methods  of 
reducing  waste  to  the  mill  sewer,  and  (b)  for 
the  beet  paper  on  new  methods  In  waste 
treatment  of  mill  effluents. 

There  Is  a  real  challenge  to  TAPPI.  And, 
I  am  certain  that  It  contains  many  tough, 
knotty  problems  which  will  have  to  be  over- 
come In  the  process  of  organizing  and  ar- 
ranging the  competitions  and  In  conducting 
the  program. 

Personally,  I  think  the  results  will  Justify 
the  effort  Involved;  they  can  be  vital  to  the 
economical  solution  of  the  Industry's  biggest 
problem. 

And,  I  think.  TAPPI  has  the  capability  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

Obviously,  the  decision  is  TAPPFs. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  BOLUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing which  appeared  In  the  winter 
1966  Issue  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Re- 
view should  be  read  by  all  those  seriously 
Interested  In  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States: 

Congress  and  Foreign  Policy  :  Through  thi 

Looking   Glass 

(By   Edward   A.   KolodzleJ) 

The  20th  century  has  been  hard  on  Con- 
gress. The  19th  century's  high  hopes  for 
congressional  government  reflected  in  Wood- 
row  Wilstwi'B  sharp  and  penetrating  criticism 
of  Congress  no  longer  carry  conviction.  Pro- 
gressively Congress  has  lost  ground  to  the 
President  and  the  executive  establishment. 
The  deepest  Inroads  on  traditional  legisla- 
tive prerogatives  and  powers  have  occurred, 
expectedly  enough  In  foreign  affairs.  Like 
a  displaced  actor  searching  for  a  play.  Con- 
gress looks  for  a  role  In  forelg^n  policy  that 
Is  at  once  significant  and  purposeful.  Its 
very  groping,  now  evident  to  all,  and  the 
uncertainty  that  surrounds  this  quest  Im- 
plicitly raise  the  more  profound  question  of 
Congress  contemporary  utility  as  an  instru- 
ment of  democratic  rule.  That  It  will  regain 
Its  confidence  and  reassert  Itself  construc- 
tively In  foreign  policy  Is  not  a  certainty 
today. 

Current  diagnoses  of  congressional  Ills 
complicate  the  definition  of  a  role  fen-  Con- 
gress in  foreign  affairs.  Congressional  de- 
mise In  foreign  affairs.  Is  usually  explained 
as  a  function  of  the  complex,  technical  char- 
acter of  security  and  foielgn  policy  or  as  a 
function  of  the  Inherent  executive  nature 
of  foreign  affairs  that  require  energy, 
secrecy,  and  dispatch  In  their  disposition. 
Tboee  whose  historical  perspectives  are  nar- 
rower personalize  congreaslonal  shortcom- 
ings. They  maintain  that  the  House  and 
Senate  leadership  has  sUll  not  recovered 
fitxn  the  passing  of  Speaker  Sam  Raybum 
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In  1961  and  the  losses  of  Senators  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  Hubert  HuMpnaxT  to  the  ex- 
excutive  branch.  They  see,  too.  President 
Johnson,  armed  with  the  powers  of  hU  office 
and  with  his  immense  legislative  skills,  at 
work  in  Congress,  snuffing  out  criticism  here 
and  Isolating  antagonlste  there.  SOU  others 
Insist  that  the  demands  of  an  uninformed 
pubUc  constrain  congressional  decision  and 
action. 

These   explanations,  taken  singly  or  col- 
lecUvely,  are  not  fully  persuasive.    They  cast 
Congress  m  the  role  of  a  Greek  tragic  hero 
who  Is  bound  to  suffer  ruin  at  the  hands  of 
fates  and  fortunes  beyond  his  control.     The 
characterization  Is  not  apt.    If  Congress  In- 
stitutional  words  and   deeds   are   examined 
more   closely,   they   resemble.    In   archetypal 
form,  those  of  a  Shakespearean  tragic  figure 
whose  defects  conspire  with  inopportune  cir- 
cumstance   to    undermine    him.     For    Con- 
gress, as  a  number  of  legislators  have  recog- 
nized, is  partly  to  blame  for  Its  partial  fall 
from  constitutional  grace.    Two  factors  ap- 
pear moet  relevant:  the  Inadequacy  of  con- 
gressional staff  support  in  security  and  for- 
eign affairs  and,  especially,  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  power  and  reeponslbiUty  In  Congress 
Why  should  Congress  deprive  Itself  of  the 
Information  that  it   needs  to  evaluate  the 
executive  branch's  foreign  policy  proposals? 
Why  should  It  be  so  heaWly  dependent  for 
the  assessment  of  policy  issues  on  the  very 
executive    agencies    and    officials    who    are 
pleading  their  own  cases?    There  would  seem 
to  be  abundant  opportunities  for  Congress 
to  furnish  Itself  with  the  staff  aid  that  It 
needs  to  challenge  adequately  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive's proposals,  not  on  narrow  partisan 
grounds  or  out  of  personal  pique,  but  on  the 
merits  of  the  Issues  at  stake.     Indeed    the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  which 
provides  the  legal  basis  for  existing  congres- 
sional   organization,    places    limits    on    the 
number  of  personnel   that  can  be  engaged 
by  standing  committees  of  Congress. 

"That  Congress  has  not  provided  itself  with 
staff  assistance  that  has  fully  exploited  even 
toe  slim  poeslbUltles  of  the  ReorganizaUon 
Act  Is  freely  admitted  by  most  congressional 
observers.  The  effect  of  Congress  failure 
to  employ  sufficient  numbers  of  technically 
and  professionally  trained  staff  members  In 
security  and  foreign  policy  fields  Is  suggested 
^  a  remark  made  recently  by  a  long-time 
staff  member  of  one  of  the  military  com- 
mittees.  He  confided  that  "The  Pentagon 
people  must  really  laugh  up  their  sleeves 
When  they  come  down  here  to  present  their 
budgets.  We  don't  give  them  much  of  a  run 
lor  their  money." 

In  the  early  I950's  for  example.  Senate  floor 
debate  on  a  $50  billion  Defense  Department 
budget  to  support  the  Korean  war  revealed 
toat  only  one  full-time  Senate  staff  mem- 
ber had  been  assigned  to  work  on  the  meas- 
me.  That  was  tantamount  to  cleaning  the 
toplre  State  Building  with  a  toothbrush. 
The  kind  of  staff  work  done  In  the  House 
ws  not  markedly  better.  Only  three  or  four 
staff  members  worked  intermlttefitly  on  the 
Wll  as  it  wound  its  way  through  closed  com- 
mittee hearings.  To  be  sure,  additional  tem- 
porary help  was  engaged  from  other  execu- 
ttye  agencies.  parUcularly  the  FBI,  but  these 
on-loan  personnel  could  harxlly  be  moUvated 
by  any  compelUng  Incentive  to  develop  much 
o«  aa   Interest   In  their  temporary  asslgn- 

^.H~  f  ^"^'^."^^y  be  expected  to  be 
•wmtlve  to  long-term  congressional  Inter- 
•«8  When  serving  only  in  part-time  posts, 
^elr  loyalties  and  professional  careers  nec- 
«8arl  y  rested  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  kind 
*  help  that  was  hired  was  more  tempera- 
mentally inclined  and  trained  to  ask  ques- 
ttoos  of  budgetary  economy  and  admlnlstra- 
Uye  efficiency  than  to  assess  critically  the 
poutlcal  merit  of  executive  strategic  and 
foreign   policy  recommendations 

Tbt  muitary  budget  and  policy  committees 
stUl   use   small   staffs   which,   while   hard- 


working and  sincere,  have  often  neither  the 
time  nor  the  background  to  submit  Execu- 
tive proposals  to  the  kind  of  sophisticated 
analysis  that  they  receive  within  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  before  presentaUon  to  Con- 
gress. Indeed,  the  mock  hearing  boards  that 
are  created  In  the  execuUve  branch  to  simu- 
late the  questions  that  legislators  are  Uke- 
ly  to  pose  are  said  to  be  more  exacting  and 
thoroughgoing  than  the  proceedings  that 
actually  transpire  within  Congress  The 
staff  situation  of  the  other  legislative  com- 
mittees dealing  with  strategic  and  foreign 
affairs  Is  not  much  better  than  that  of  the 
mlUtary  committees.  Even  the  small,  com- 
petent staff  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  Is  no  exception.  Staff  members 
are  overworked  and  spread  thinly  over  a 
wide  spectrum  of  difficult  foreign  policy 
problems.  «>      r       j 

LeglBlators  are  wary  of  hiring  more  staff 
Some  fear  that  the  higher  coets  of  more  and 
better  qualified  staff  members  wUl  open 
Congress  to  the  charge  of  being  profligate 
Too  many  stories  are  already  circulating  of 
mismanagement  and  nepotism  in  the  em- 
ployment of  staff  aids.  Legislators  are  not 
wont  to  encourage  additional  rumors.  Oth- 
ers, like  Senator  Richard  Russxll,  distrust 
large  staffs,  fearing  that  they  will  lose  con- 
trol over  them  in  much  the  same  way  that 
Congress  Is  aUeged  to  have  lost  control  over 
the  executive  bureaucracy. 

How  vaUd  are  these  fears  of  cost  and  con- 
trol? It  Is  not  suggested  here  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  match  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
In  size,  nor  that  the  profeesional  staffs  of 
congressional  committees  be  so  exijanded 
that  they  become  unmanageable  and  Insensi- 
tive to  congressional  needs.  What  are  needed 
rather  are  small,  highly  trained  broadly  ex- 
perienced professional  staffs  with  a  passion 
for  anonymity  and  with  unquesUonable  per- 
sonal reputaUons.  Their  tasks  would  not  be 
those  of  gathering  sundry  pieces  and  frag- 
ments of  Information  or  leading  constituents 
around  Washington. 

The  work  of  a  profeesional  staff  concerned 
with  strategic  and  foreign  poUcy  problems 
would  be  essentially  interpretative,  analytic 
and  synthetic:  Interjvetatlve  In  that  It  would 
select  and  evaluate  from  the  mass  of  data 
flowing  from  the  executive  branch  and  else- 
where those  elements  which  bear  most  dl- 
recUy  on  pressing  policy  issues;  analytic  In 
that  It  would  break  down  poUcy  problems 
into  their  component  parts  and  relate  the 
Importance  of  each  part  to  the  others;  and 
synthetic  In  that  parUcxUar  policy  Issues- 
such  as  long-term  loans  for  underdeveloped 
ooimtrtes  or  proposed  changes  in  monetary 
policy— would  be  related  contlnuaUy  to  the 
bpoad  framework  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy. *^ 

The  principal  purpose  animating  staff  work 
would  be  to  raise  questions  about  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  feasibility  and  deslrabU- 
Ity  of  executive  actions  and  proposals  and. 
concomlt&nUy.  to  anticipate  foreign  and 
strategic  problems  that  are  likely  to  arise  In 
the  near  or  dUtant  future.  These  In  turn 
could  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  legis- 
lators before  a  crisis  developed  in  the  hope 
therefore,  that  It  could  be  avoided  or  ameli- 
orated and  quickly  resolved  after  It  had 
erupted. 

Congress  presently  finds  Itself  In  the  dilem- 
ma whereby  It  Is  called  upon  either  to  grant 
the  President  unlimited  discretion  In  han- 
dUng  a  problem  area  throtogh  eome  enabUng 
resolution  of  support,  such  as  In  the  case 
of  South  Vietnam,  or  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent on  faith,  without  comment  or  criticisms 
after  his  errors  in  Judgment  have  created  a 
serious  policy  crisis,  as  In  Santo  Domingo. 

Large  and  unwieldy  staffs  are  not  required 
to  assist  Congress  in  the  discharge  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. Senator  Hknht  Jackson's 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Machin- 
ery during  the  late  I950's  brought  to  Ught  a 
number  of  significant  weaknesses  In  security 
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and  foreign  poUcy  organization  and  opera- 
tions through  its  investigations.  No  army  of 
staff  help  was  engaged.  Only  a  handful  of 
personnel— less  than  five— laid  the  ground- 
work for  the  exhaustive  bearings  that  were 
beld.  But  the  individual  staff  members  who 
were  employed  had  had  long  training  in  both 
the  execuUve  and  legUlative  branches  and 
had  devoted  much  of  their  professional  Uves 
to  the  study  of  government  and,  speclficaUy, 
to  foreign  and  security  problems. 

They  brought  to  their  work  a  number  of 
IndUpensable  assete:  they  knew  what  policy 
questions  to  ask;  they  knew  where  to  probe 
for  weaknesses  In  executive  branch  presenta- 
tions; they  knew  too  much  to  be  cowed  by 
the  credentials  and  expertise  of  Executive 
personnel;  and  they  were  tough-minded 
enough  not  to  be  put  off  by  vague  and  evasive 
answers.  Such  staffs  can  be  assembled  for  all 
of  the  committees  of  Congress  If  congres- 
sional will  and  sufficient  resources  are  en- 
listed. To  date,  both  have  been  sorely  lack- 
ing In  Congress. 


Let  us  assume,  however,  that  Congress  had 
more  time.  Information,  and  staff  Would  It 
then  be  capable  of  playing  a  larger,  more 
active  and  effective,  and  more  responsible  role 
In  foreign  poUcy?  Improvements  In  these 
areas,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  not  likely  to 
assure  Congress  a  significant  part  In  foreign 
and  strategic  policy.  They  would  not  get  to 
the  root  of  Congress'  shortcomings,  which  Ue 
deeply  embedded  in  its  decentralization  of 
power  and  reeponslbiUty  among  a  host  of 
formal  and  Informal  committees. 

Devising  a  coherent  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional strategy  requires  a  definition,  along 
some  sort  of  priority  scale,  of  the  goals  that 
the  Nation  should  pursue  over  time  TO 
tbese  goals  must  be  related  the  Nation's 
human  and  material  resources  that  are  po- 
tentially available  to  achieve  these  objectives. 
Since  resources  are  Inherentiy  limited,  hard 
and  often  bitter  choices  must  be  made  as  to 
which  goals  should  be  pursued  and  at  what 
pace,  which  should  be  abandoned,  and  which 
^ould  be  amended  and  perhape  redirected 
Governments,  like  Individuals,  cannot  do 
everything  that  they  wish,  and  certainly  not 
all  at  once. 

Congress  makes  or  accepts  policy  choices 
every  day  in  a  seemingly  endless  stream.  Un- 
fortunately, the  informational  and  InteUec- 
tual  bases  on  which  these  choices  are  made 
or  accepted  are  often  cast  within  too  narrow 
and  incomplete  a  perspective  and  within  too 
limited  a  time  frame.  To  make  balanced 
Judgments  In  foreign  policy— or  in  any  policy 
field- Individual  choices  at  the  margin  imply 
a  grasp  of  the  larger  framework  within  which 
these  specific  choices  are  to  be  made  De- 
ciding to  increase  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
or  to  decrease  certain  kinds  of  foreign  aid  Is 
not  an  Isolated  act.  These  specific  decisions 
must  be  viewed  and  evaluated  within  the 
larger  domestic  and  foreign  policy  arena  of 
which  they  are  parts. 

But  policymaking  In  Congress  does  not 
move  along  so  tidy  and  rational  a  course 
Strategic  and  foreign  policy  Issues,  each  en- 
compassing a  variety  of  military  and  non- 
mill  tary  elements,  are  broken  down  in  Con- 
gress and  treated  piecemeal,  as  if  they  were 
independent  of  each  other.  Various  and 
sundry  facets  of  foreign  poUcy  and  national 
strategy  are  distributed  haphazardly  through 
almost  every  sphere  of  congressional  com- 
mittee activity. 

Questions  of  treaty  obligations  or  authori- 
sations for  foreign  economic  aid  are  directed 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees;  questions 
of  military  policy  are  sent  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committees;  space  problems  that 
Involve  complex  international  Issues  are  ex- 
amined by  space  groups;  organizational 
questions  are  examined  by  the  Government 
Operations  Committees;  questions  of  nuclear 
policy  are  addressed  to  the  Joint  Atomic  En- 
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ei^y  Committee:  otber  quwtlooa  dealing 
with  foreign  commMce.  »crlculture.  labor, 
and  educational  programa — all  of  which  bear 
on  the  Nation'*  policies  abro«Ml — are  appor- 
tioned among  the  remaining  leglalatlTe  com- 
mittees of  CoogreM. 

Funding  the  many  pro^^vu  approved  by 
these  legialatlTe  committee*  U.  furthermore, 
the  concern  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee* of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Here 
again  the  larger  and  Interrelated  questions  of 
foreign  and  strateclc  policy  are  fragmented 
and  fractured.  The  President's  budget  is  a 
potential  means  by  which  Congress  can,  in 
one  place,  come  to  understand  and  gain  con- 
trol over  the  overall  pollclss  and  pvocpects  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Instead,  the  President's  budget  is  carved 
Into  13  to  17  appropriations  bUls  in  each  leg- 
IsUtlve  session.  These  funding  bills,  includ- 
ing the  Defense  measure  which  now  totals 
about  $60  billloQ  annually,  are  treated  often 
as  if  they  did  not  affect  or  Influence  each 
other.  One  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
reviews  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  budg- 
et: another,  the  Defense  Depsxtment:  a  third, 
military  construction:  a  fourth,  econocnic  aid 
and  foreign  loan  grants:  a  fifth,  the  State 
Department  and  the  VS.  Information  Agen- 
cy: a  sixth,  the  deflciency  requests  coming 
from  all  of  these  sources.  Revenue  bills  un- 
derlying these  appropriations  measures  which 
underwrite  strategic  and  foreign  policies  are 
handled  by  yet  another  set  of  committees — 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committees. 

The  effects  of  this  diffusion  process  •n 
congressional  partlcipauon  in  foreign  policy 
are  multiple.  A  few  of  the  more  Important 
ramifications  can  be  sketched  briefly. 

In  the  realm  of  conceptual  insight,  a  sense 
of  proportion  and  balance  in  congressional 
understandlBC  of  foreign  policy  is  lost. 
Standards  by  which  to  Judge  particular 
policies  are  obscured  or  hidden  in  the  maze- 
like  arr&ngemeou  of  congressional  opera- 
ttons.  Policies  stand  or  fall  on  their  own 
narrow  terms  rather  tiian  being  perceived 
and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  larger  and 
more  encompassing  context  of  which  they  are 
a  part  and  to  which  they  contribute.  The 
close  relation  between  the  military  and  non- 
mllltary  aspecU  of  foreign  and  strategic 
policy  Is  eclipsed  as  U  the  close  relation  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  policy,  which 
must  be  supported  by  the  same  Federal  Treas- 
ury. Like  the  proverbial  blind  men  and  the 
elephant,  legislators  seize  at  different  ports 
of  tbe  strategic  and  foreign  policy  impera- 
tives confronting  the  Nation  and  misinterpret 
their  full  nature  and  Import.  One  legislator 
stresses  the  need  for  a  sound  economy  and 
lower  governmental  spending  as  the  basis  for 
a  strong  foreign  policy  posture:  another  sees 
the  Internal  Communist  challenge,  what 
little  there  Is  of  it,  as  overpowering;  a  third 
concentrates  on  the  military  aspects  of  for- 
eign ptollcy:  a  fourth  simply  prefers  to  remain 
blind  to  foreign  affairs. 

Congress  cannot  be  much  of  a  sovirce  of 
enlightenment  to  the  public  if  It  Is  unable 
to  fashion  for  Itself  a  coherent  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  strategic  and  foreign  policy. 
To  be  sure,  the  legislature  is  at  a  disadvan- 
tage vls-a-vls  the  President,  who  presumably 
la  In  possession  of  such  an  encompassing 
view.  It  la  in  this  connection  that  Congress 
and  the  public  are  repeatedly  urged,  as  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  advised  with  respect  to 
South  Vietnam,  to  "stick  by  the  President 
because  he  knows  best.'  Perhaps  he  does, 
but  even  such  a  Judgment  requires  study 
and  assessment  and  not  an  act  of  blind  faith. 


The  dispersion  of  power  and  responsibility 
In  Congresa  hinders  the  gathering  and  co- 
ordination of  information  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sufBclently  broad  and  Inclusive 
policy  perspective  by  which  to  evaluate  the 
President's  recoounendations  and  his  man- 
sgement  of  foreign  affairs.  Because  com- 
mittees  operate   on   the   basis   of   a   partial 


perspective  with  partial  knowledgfe,  the 
whole  of  foreign  policy  tends  to  be  sacrificed 
for  the  part. 

The  decentralization  of  power  and  respon- 
sibility in  Congress  also  affects  the  order  of 
political  action.  The  status  quo  tends  to  be 
emphasized  at  the  expense  of  needed  shifts 
and  adjustments  In  strategic  and  foreign 
policy.  Each  congressional  committee  is  a 
kingdom  in  a  congressional  universe  of  other 
principalities.  Wblie  the  power  and  prestige 
of  each  vary,  none  Is  able  to  dominate  or 
often  in  any  measure  to  Influence  public 
policy.  Since  each  has  limited  power,  each  Is 
in  ceaseless  quest  of  outside  support  for  Its 
policy  determinations  which,  wllly-nlUy, 
affect  the  activities  and  decisions  that  occur 
within  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  congres- 
sional realm. 

The  safer  course  is  not  to  shake  the  celes- 
tial order  by  radical  proposals  for  change  In 
foreign  and  strategic  policy,  however  needed 
and  salutary.  Better  to  leave  things  as  they 
are  or.  If  a  safer  orbit  In  which  to  turn  Is 
sought,  one  In  which  policy  collisions  are 
likely  to  be  minimal,  committees  or  con- 
gressmen can  always  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  Into  the  magnetic  field  of  Presidential 
power  and  authority. 

In  supporting  tha  President's  policies  and 
recommendations,  individual  Congressmen 
and  committees  gain  a  powerful  friend  rather 
than  create  a  formidable  foe.  It  Is  In  the 
light  of  these  power  calculations  that  we 
can  more  clearly  understand  why  legislative 
committees  are  somewhat  less  than  eager 
and  Interested  in  building  larger  and  more 
competent  staffs. 

There  Is  little  need  for  staff  reform  In 
foreign  and  strategic  policy  If  committees 
and  legislators  are  not  disposed  to  Initiate 
new  departures  In  these  areas  on  the  basis 
of  the  policy,  planning,  and  program  data 
that  their  staffs  assemble.  Nor  Is  there  a 
compelling  Incentive  to  prepare  elaborate 
agenda  for  committee  hearings  and  to  probe 
very  deeply  into  policy  matters  If  the  com- 
mittee Is  not  likely  to  uUllae  the  Informa- 
tion unearthed.  Oommitteee  are  induced  to 
collect  only  disparate  chunks  and  fragments 
of  data  that  bear  Immediately  on  the 
achievement  of  the  necessarily  limited  and 
circumscribed  policy  Issues  that  fall  wlUiin 
their  cramped  Jvirlsdlctlonal  purview. 

If  changes  are  sought,  committees  are 
prompted  by  the  small  bits  of  p>ower  at  their 
disposal  to  seek  only  slight,  marginal  shifts 
In  existing  policies.  Expediency  and  short- 
term  analysis  breed  within  an  atmosphere 
of  decentralized  power  characterized  by 
rapid  alterations  In  p>ollttcal  coaUtions  from 
policy  Issue  to  i>ollcy  Issue.  Better  to  have 
some  minor  improvement  Ln  defective  poli- 
cies, the  argument  runs,  than  to  propose 
wider  reforms  that,  while  p>otentially  more 
beneficial  If  implemented  simultaneously  af- 
fect more  Interests,  arouse  more  suspicions, 
and  very  likely  galvanize  sufficient  counter- 
opposition  to  defeat  the  sxiggeeted  cliange. 
On  the  other  hand,  strong  Incentives  are 
at  play  to  induce  legislators  to  avoid  assiun- 
Ing  even  the  smaller  risks  of  defeat  In  fight- 
ing for  marginal  shifts  In  accepted  poltclea. 
Representatives  Otto  Passman  and  John 
RooNXT  have  become  powers  to  be  reckoned 
with  In  Congress  simply  by  opposing  ad- 
miulstratlon  policies.  Neither  has  bothered 
himself  with  the  more  dlfllcult  task  of  de- 
veloping constrxictlve  alternatives. 

Until  recently,  moreover,  neither  has  been 
effectively  challenged  In  Congresa.  The  oper- 
ating strategy  adopted  by  most  legislators 
turns  on  the  principle  that  any  Invasion  of 
the  affairs  of  one  kingdom  by  adversary  forces 
from  another  congressional  realm  may  in- 
cite similar  attacks  and  Incursion  on  the 
bailiwicks  of  the  invaders.  Still  other  legis- 
lators pursue  an  even  safer  course.  Con- 
vinced, and  some  sincerely,  that  they  can  do 
little  to  change  things,  they  concentrate  in- 
stead  on   the  traditional   task  of  mending 


hometown  political  fences  and  working  ac- 
tively for  petty,  and  often  not  so  petty, 
favors  for  Interested  constituents. 

What  becomes  of  the  congressional  policy 
process  which  encourages  individual  com- 
mittees and  legislators  to  become  either  ex- 
pedient and  cautious  or  negative  and  ob- 
structive or  indifferent  and  disinterested  with 
respect  to  foreign  policy  problems?  The 
congressional  policy  process  In  foreign  and 
strategic  policy  grovra  increasingly  discursive 
and  Irrelevant,  characterized  by  fitful  stops 
and  start  in  long-range  policy  formulation 
and  hesitant,  spasmodic  reactions  to  unfore- 
seen emergencies. 

Congress  prepares  neither  Itself  nor  the 
public  for  the  emerging  crises  endangering 
the  Nation's  security  and  foreign  objectives. 
Bewildered,  It  stumbles  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
Unable  to  define  the  Nation's  strategic  and 
foreign  policy  problems,  within  Its  commit- 
tee arrangements  or  In  public  debate  on  the 
fioors  of  each  Hoxise,  it  Ls  also  unable  to  un- 
derstand its  faulty  Judgments  and  the  frail- 
ties of  its  decision  and  consensus  processes. 

Moving  In  their  separate  sphere  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  policy  process  and  the  epi- 
sodic, short-run,  Issue-by-lssue  handling  of 
strategic  and  foreign  policy  problems  that  it 
induces  and.  on  the  other,  the  revolutionary 
condltlona  of  international  life.  Natlonaj 
policies,  palntstakingly  pieced  together  and 
supported  by  bits  and  pieces  of  jjower  In 
Congress,  fall  progressively  behand  the  march 
of  the  events  and  circumstances  that  they 
are  designed  to  Influence  and  shape.  Out- 
side shocks,  such  as  the  fall  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1038,  the  Berlin  blockade,  the  Korean  war, 
and  the  flight  of  sputnik,  traumatlcally 
wrench  the  policy  process  In  Congress  into 
temporary  and  uneasy  allnement  with  the 
objective  conditions  of  the  outside  environ- 
ment. But  once  the  emergency  or  crisis  has 
passed.  Congress  returns  to  Its  old  ways  and 
allows  Itself  to  be  carried  along  the  desultory 
path  that  its  organizational  arrangements 
and  procedures  have  marked  out  for  It. 
m 

Gertrude  Stein,  just  before  her  death, 
asked  for  an  answer  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  life,  and  then,  when  there  was 
no  resp>onse,  asked,  what  is  the  question? 
Congress  might  well  pose  the  same  query. 
Congress  primary  responsibility  today  in 
security  and  foreign  affairs  Is  to  ask  the  right 
questions  about  the  Nation's  overseas  prob- 
lems. For  this  function  a  competent  and 
well-informed  staff  is  Indispensable.  Asking 
probing  policy  questions  is  what  Congress 
can  do  best,  and  by  that  token  It  can  hold 
the  President  and  the  executive  establish- 
ment respcKislble  to  the  political  will  and 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

Inherent  in  the  concept  of  responsibility 
is  the  capacity  of  the  executive  to  answer 
the  questions  of  the  legislative  branch. 
Many  questions  come  to  mind  that  today 
beg  to  be  posed  In  Congress.  What  effect 
has  American  intervention  In  Santo  Domingo 
had  on  American  relations  In  South  America? 
How  does  one  distinguish  legitimate  revolts 
against,  say,  military  dictatorships  in  South 
America  from  uprisings  which  are  Commu- 
nist run  and  inspired  when  almost  any  revolt 
in  South  America  is  likely  to  entail  some 
measure  of  Communist  activity? 

Is  American  action  In  South  Vietnam,  how- 
ever necessary  it  may  be  to  arrest  North  Viet- 
namese and  Communist  Chinese  expansion, 
leading  to  a  viable  political  settlement  for 
all  of  southeast  Asia?  Are  the  coEts  In  dead 
and  wounded,  both  of  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese, too  high?  What  measures  can  the 
United  States  take  to  stop  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons?  Is  the  space  laboratory 
to  be  built  by  the  Defense  Department  so 
Important  and  necessary  as  to  justify 
Jeopardising  the  progreaa  already  made  in 
keeping  outer  space  free  of  weapons  of  large- 
scale  destruction? 
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These    and    other    questions    tliat    come 
readily  to  mind  need  to  be  posed  and  re- 
shaped, too,   as  conditions  of  international 
relations  change.      New  questions   must  be 
formulated  to  fit  novel  PresidenUal  proposals 
or    to   rev)«^    adequately    executive    branch 
management  of  foreign  affairs.     These  ques- 
tions can  be  publicly  raised  In  the  hearings 
which  are  held  on  the  President's  legislative 
and  budgetary  proposals  or  during  congres- 
sional floor  considerations  of  these  measures. 
The  passage  of  the  President's  budget,  which 
is  now  divided  Into  more  than  a  dozen  appro- 
priations bills,  could,  if  harnessed  within  one 
or  a  few  large  appropriations  bills,  provide  an 
opfK)rtunlty  where  the  purposes  and  costs, 
human  and  material,  of  the  President's  legis- 
lative program  could  be   brought  within  a 
larger  and  more  coherent  policy  framework 
than  exists  today.    The  relation  of  domesUc 
and    foreign    poUcy    could    then    be    Joined 
more  closely.     An  annual  and  extended  de- 
bate on  the  President's  legislative  and  money 
proposals  would   be   a  useful  Informational 
device  and  dlsclpUnlng  tool.     Congress  would 
be   better   informed   and,    through   It.   pre- 
sumably  the   pubUc.     The   President  would 
be  forced  to  defend  his  policies  and  adminis- 
tration   before    a    coequal    branch    of    the 
Government. 

There  Is  lessening  force  in  the  view  that 
critical  questions  of  foreign  policy  should 
not  be  aired  publicly  lest  the  NaUon's  ene- 
mies gain  Important  advantages  at  the  con- 
ference table  or  on  the  battlefield.  During 
periods  of  crisis,  the  argument  runs,  the  Na- 
tion should  close  ranks  and  the  domestic 
divisions  normal  to  a  healthy  democracy 
should  be  placed  aside.  Dissent,  however 
justified,  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
unity. 

This  poeltloh.  while  still  widely  held,  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  period  of  danger 
wUl  be  temporary.  There  Is  UUle  likelihood 
that  thU  assumption  will  be  realized  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  Nation  has  lived, 
whether  It  has  been  fully  aware  of  Its  situa- 
tion or  not.  In  a  perpetual  state  of  crisis  or 
tension  for  most  of  this  century.  Emphasis 
on  an  Ulusory  unity  U  too  high  a  price  to 
pay  for  the  loss  of  open  debate  and  reflec- 
tion, qualities  which  are  endemic  not  only 
to  the  maintenance  of  democratic  govern- 
ment but  to  the  formulation  of  effective 
and  supportable  foreign  policies  as  well. 

How,  Indeed,  are  the  Nation's  governmental 
Institutions  to  be  strengthened  and  Its  po- 
litical Ufe  enriched  If  foreign  policy  Is  made 
In  an  atmosphere  where  Congress  and  the 
public  are  called  upon  to  sustain  policy  de- 
cisions, althoiigh  they  are  increasingly  be- 
reft, partly  through  their  own  fault,  of  the 
basic  Information  and  insight  to  evaluate 
those  decisions?  The  function  of  open  de- 
bate Is  not  to  create  division,  though  that 
result  may  occur,  but  to  sharpen  Issues  for 
decUlon  and  action.  This  distinction  be- 
comes blurred  gradually  in  repeated  ^peals 
for  unity,  and  Ironically  enough,  the  unity 
«o  avidly  desired  la  lost  In  the  long  run.  It 
cannot  be  maintained  among  a  democratic 
people  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  Lincoln 
clearly  recognized,  imless  it  is  based  on  suh- 
ttantlai  knowledge,  and  not  simply  on  an  un- 
questioning faith  m  the  existing  leadership 
of  the  government. 

An  appeal  for  greater  debate  of  the  politi- 
cal purposes  underlying  American  foreign 
policy  and  the  means  used  to  execute  them 
Is  easy  enough  to  make.  Pew  legislators 
would  disagree  In  principle.  But  the  con- 
ditions of  free  and  more  probing  debate  are, 
M  this  article  has  attempted  to  demon- 
strate, deeply  rooted  in  the  Institutional  or- 
puilzatlon  and  procedures  of  Congress. 
There  is  a  derangement  today  between  Con- 
gress existing  IntemxLl  arrangements  and  the 
conditions  favorable  to  the  poelng  of  con- 


structive foreign  policy  queetlona  tot  debate 
and  reflection. 
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While  a  full  discussion  of  congressional  re- 
formi  cannot  be  undertaken  here,  the  gen- 
ial direction  that  changes  In  congressional 
operations  should  take  can  be  sketched. 
Committee  responsibility  and  power  In  Con- 
gress, presenUy  diffused  and  disorderly,  must 
be  rationalized  and  coordinated.  The  work 
of  these  committees  must  be  placed  within 
a  larger  and,  accordingly,  more  representa- 
tive jjollcy  framework. 

This  can  be  effected  only  by  a  greater  con- 
centration of  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
liands  of  party  leaders  who  broadly  repre- 
sent congressional  opinion  and  who  owe  their 
positions  to  the  majority  senUment  of  their 
respective  party  caucuses  and  not  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  seniority  that  currently  dictate  the 
leadership  of  congressional  committees.  The 
seniority  principle,  while  it  need  not  be 
abandoned,  can  be  usefully  modified  to  per- 
mit greater  party  Influence  In  committee  de- 
liberaHons  and  to  make  committee  decisions 
more  sensitive  to  majority  opinion  in  Con- 
gress. The  party  leadership  and  the  party 
machinery  can  then  become  more  effective 
vehicles  for  the  delineation  of  alternative  pol- 
icy poslUons  and  for  the  responsible  crltt- 
dsm  of  administration  handling  of  foreign 
affairs. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  as  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  In  the  1960's,  demonstrated  that  the 
Senate  could  be  effectively  led  and  could  con- 
tribute usefully  to  the  making  of  foreign 
policy.  Congress  needs  now  an  InsUtutional- 
IzaUon  of  those  activities  carried  out  under 
his  personal  leadership  as  a  Senator.  Just  as 
one  speaks  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency 
one  should  be  able  to  speak  of  the  offices 
of  the  leadership  in  Congress  and  to  define 
the  responslblUtles,  Including  those  for  for- 
eign policy,  tliat  attach  to  each. 

Asking  sharp,  even  embarrassing,  quesUona 
is  certainly  a  fimction  of  congressional  lead- 
ership. It  was  precisely  this  funcUon  which 
Senator  Johnson  admirably  performed,  for 
example,  during  his  chairmanship  of  the 
missile  hearings  held  in  the  wake  of  the 
flight  of  the  first  sputnik  In  1857.  To  be 
effective  In  foreign — or  domestic— poUcy 
congressional  power  must  be  harnessed  and 
conducted  through  the  offices  of  Its  party 
leadership.  If  the  leadership  in  Congress 
remains  diffuse  and  divided,  so  also  will  be 
the  Influence  of  Congress  in  foreign  poUcy 
formation  and  execution.  So,  also,  there 
will  remain  the  attendant  weaknesses  of  that 
decentralization  of  power. 

Congress  cannot  Ignore  or  overturh  tbe 
oompUcated  world  In  which  we  live,  nor  can 
It  be— nor  should  it  be — a  substitute  for  the 
President  in  foreign  affalra.  Yet  if  It  could 
bring  Its  own  house  Into  order.  It  could  jday 
a  more  notable  and  responsible  role  in  foreign 
policy.  Democratic  government  cannot  per- 
sist in  the  long  run  If  Its  principal  repre- 
sentative Institutions  faU  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  shaping  of  the  Nation's  most 
important  poUcy  decisions.  Foreign  poUcy 
today  U  the  sphere  in  which  theee  decUlons 
are  being  made. 

Congrees  has  a  role  to  play  as  both  a  con- 
atructtve  and  a  o-eaUve  critic  of  administra- 
tion polldee  and  as  a  watchdog  over  the  broad 
conduct  of  foreign  relations.  If  these  tasks 
are  performed  in  an  atmo^jhere  o*  give-and- 
take  and  open  debate,  the  pubUc,  too,  will 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

It  wiU  appreciate  better  the  manifold 
threats  facing  the  Nation  and  the  free  world 
and  will  be  better  prepared  to  support  poU- 
clea  that  maximize  opportunities  for  a  peace- 
ful  and  secure  world,  one  that  permits  men 
everywhere  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  free  govern- 
ment and  to  share  In  the  material  progreea 
that  la  within  man's  capacity  to  enjoy. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxiNois 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21, 1966 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  24.  Annenlaxis  all  over  the 
globe  will  observe  the  51st  anniversary 
of  the  ruthless  Turkish  massacres  of  the 
Annenian  people. 

In  1915.  the  Turks  set  out  to  extermi- 
nate the  whole  Armenian  Christian  pop- 
ulation within  the  Ottoman  borders. 
Systematically,  and  with  cold  callousness 
the  Turks  first  killed  the  writers,  teach- 
ers, clergymen,  and  leaders  of  the  Ar- 
menian people.  Then  the  able-bodied 
men  were  brutally  murdered  and  the 
young  women  enslaved.  The  remalningr 
women,  children,  and  old  people  were 
forced  to  march  barefooted  under  the 
blazing  sun,  without  food  or  water,  to- 
ward their  ultimate  destruction  In  the 
remote  deserts  of  Der-el-Zor. 

Along  the  way  these  helpless  people 
were  subjected  to  Inhuman  tortures  and 
mutilation,  to  rape  and  massacre,  and 
those  who  survived  these  initial  brutal- 
ities, died  one  by  one  from  exhaustion 
disease,  and  starvation.  The  roads 
where  these  caravans  passed  were  piled 
high  with  the  corpses  of  these  Innocent 
victims  of  the  Turks. 

When  the  carnage  was  over  1,500,000 
martyrs  had  been  slain  and  another  mil- 
lion had  been  ruthlessly  torn  up  from 
their  ancient  homeland  and  deported  to 
the  desolate  deserts  to  die.  Not  only 
had  the  Turks  attempted  to  annihilate 
the  Armenian  nation,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  tried  to  obliterate  every  trace 
of  the  3,000-year-old  Armenian  civiliza- 
tion. Universities,  libraries,  churches, 
and  monastarles  were  burned,  and  with 
them.  Irreplaceable  antiques,  paintings 
books,  and  relics  were  destroyed. 

Not  an  Armenian  aUve  today  has  been 
left  imtouched  by  these  massacres 
Grandparents,  mothers  and  fathers,  cliil- 
dren,  and  even  new  bom  Infants  were 
ruthlessly  murdered.  Whole  families 
were  wiped  out  with  a  single  blow,  and 
a  new  word,  genocide,  had  to  be  coined 
to  describe  the  Turks'  efforts  to  destroy 
an  entire  race. 

The  massacres  in  1915  were  a  more 
extensive  repetition  of  the  Armenian 
massacres  in  1895  and  1896,  which  hor- 
rified a  civilized  world  and  caused  Glad- 
stone, Britain's  prime  minister,  to  rise 
up  and  make  the  last  public  speech  of  his 
career  in  defense  of  the  Armenian  people 
and  against  Abdul  Hamld,  the  perpetra- 
tor of  these  crimes. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  In  western  Asia  and 
were  the  first  nation  In  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  their  state  religion. 
Prom  time  Immemorial,  the  Armenian 
has  worked  peacefully  and  industriously 
In  the  high  mountains  which  are  his 
hcHne  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Here,  church  and  people 
have  maintained  with  amazing  vitality 
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their  traditions  and  culture  against  wave 
after  wave  of  alien  conquest.  For  cen- 
turies, the  Armenian  has  been  known 
not  only  for  his  Industrlousness,  but  for 
his  Intelligence,  his  ingenuity,  his  cour- 
age, and  for  his  talent  for  handicraft,  for 
commerce,  and  for  Intellectual  pursuits. 

When  Talaat  Bay  gave  the  signal  for 
the  unwarranted  massacre  of  the  Arme- 
nians in  1915,  he  declared: 

After  this,  there  will  be  no  Armenian  ques- 
tion for  SO  years. 

Fifty  years  have  elapsed,  and  the  51st 
anniversary  of  the  massacres  is  at  hand. 
The  Armenian  question  does  exist,  and 
shall  continue  to  exist  as  a  glaring  reality 
until  justice  is  done,  and  reparations  are 
made  to  the  survivors  of  1,500,000  inno- 
cent martyrs. 

The  Germans  have  made  reparations 
to  the  Jews,  and  until  the  Turks  make 
similar  reparations  to  the  Armenians, 
the  Armenian  question  will  remain  a  blot 
on  the  conscience  of  mankind  which 
failed  to  support  an  Innocent  people  in 
their  great  need. 

The  scars  of  these  nuussacres  are 
carried  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  every 
surviving  Armenian.  On  this  sad  an- 
niversary Americans  of  Armmlan  des- 
cent in  the  United  States  are  looking  to 
their  elected  Representatives  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Senate  to  secure  some 
measure  of  justice  for  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  them — a  crime  with 
which  no  other  in  recorded  history  can 
compare. 

As  citizens  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  asking  that  the  Congress  support  im- 
mediate Senate  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  which  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
are  asking  recognition  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson's  decision  on  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  of  the  Armenian  Re- 
public as  provided  in  the  1920  Treaty  of 
Sevres  wWch  Turkey  signed  recognizing 
Armenian  independence.  And  further, 
they  are  asking  for  positive  steps  to  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, let  each  of  us  examine  our  con- 
science and  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  al- 
leviate the  memory  of  this  unjustified 
crime  against  the  Armenian  people. 


the  television  category  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association  Film  Festival  and 
represented  the  United  States  Li  the  Sec- 
ond International  Aeronautic  and  Space 
Film  Festival,  In  Vichy,  France,  in  1965. 

Thi^  is  the  story  of  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety and  a  free  press  in  action.  It  em- 
phasizes the  way  in  which  our  space  pro- 
gram, unlike  the  secrecy-shrouded  Rus- 
sian program,  is  open  to  the  world.  All 
communications  media  cover  our  space 
flights  and  through  them  the  people  of 
the  world  have  grandstand  seats.  This, 
certainly,  is  one  of  the  great  space  leads 
we  have  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Although  we  are  now  well  into  the 
Gemini  program  and  are  preparing  for 
the  Apollo  flight  to  the  Moon,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  in  viewing  this  film  on  the  Mer- 
cury program,  we  can  take  great  pride  in 
reliving  those  exciting  pioneer  days  when 
the  first  Americans  rocketed  into  space. 


"Tbe  World  Was  There" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    rKNirSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RKPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  AjtrU  21.1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  a  superb  documentary  mo- 
tion picture,  made  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  en- 
UUed  "The  World  Was  There." 

This  film,  produced  and  written  by  By- 
ron Morgan  and  Gene  Starbecker  for 
NASA,  is  an  exciting  report  on  the  Proj- 
ect Mercury  program.  It  was  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  last 
year  for  2  months.    It  won  first  prize  In 


Those  Poverty  War  Salaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  TUCK 

OP   VIBGIiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  common  topics  these  days  Is  the  so- 
called  war  on  poverty  which  has  been 
going  on  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
agency  created  to  steer  this  innovation 
set  In  motion  by  the  Great  Society.  We 
have  heard  some  favorable  comments  on 
this  program,  however,  most  of  the  com- 
ments have  been  highly  critical  and  un- 
complimentary. Many  people  have  no 
confidence  in  the  worth  and  merit  of  the 
poverty  corps. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  Compton.  the  able  editor 
of  the  South  Boston  News,  published 
my  hometown  of  South  Boston,  Va.,  re- 
cently wrote  an  editorial  on  the  subject 
which  appeared  In  his  publication  of 
April  19,  1966,  entlUed  "Big  Money  in 
Poverty."  In  it  are  some  sane  and  sound 
observations,  and  also  some  shocking 
statistics. 

Under  leave  heretofore  granted,  I  am 
Inserting  it  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRXSsioifAL  Record.  The  editorial  Is  as 
follows: 

Btg  Monet  in  Povmrr 

If  you  happen  to  have  a  son  who  Is  smart 
enough  to  rate  an  appointment  to  West 
Point,  the  Naval  Academy,  or  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  put  your  foot  down.  That  is.  If 
you  want  blzn  to  have  a  good  thing  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  affluent  society.  Steer 
him  Instead  Into  the  poverty  racket.  It's  the 
hottest  thing  since  prohlblUon  and  Ponzl. 

Representative  Wtliaam  Atkes,  of  Ohio, 
made  this  clear  recently  when  he  cited  some 
of  the  lush  salaries  being  paid  to  the  top  brass 
of  the  poverty  corps.  The  genM^laslmo, 
Sargent  Shrlver.  draws  down  $30,000  a  year 
for  his  efforts  In  planning  strategy  and  di- 
recting the  troops,  and  serving  pretty  much 
as  his  Joints  chiefs  of  staff  are  23  other  world- 
renowned  authorities  on  povertyflghtlng  who 
are  paid  more  than  S25.000  a  year.     Apiece. 

By  the  way  of  contrast,  the  UA  com- 
mander In  Vietnam,  General  Westmoreland, 


has  a  base  pay  of  $23,268.  However,  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  Jobs  are  different. 
On  orders  from  the  White  House.  General 
Westmoreland  Is  fighting  only  a  limited  war. 
Accordingly,  you  might  say  that  he  has  only 
a  part-time  Job.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
White  House  has  given  Generalissimo  Shrlver 
the  green  light.  To  fight  this  kind  of  war. 
men  are  needed — the  right  kind  of  men — and 
lots  of  them. 

Holding  the  poor  man's  citadel  In  Wash- 
ington with  the  generalissimo  and  his  joint 
chiefs  are  3.350  full-time  employees.  Of  this 
number  more  than  a  thousand  draw  down 
more  than  $10,000  a  year.  This  elite  corps 
has  many  reserve  units  available  to  It,  and  all 
over  the  country  thousands  of  well-connected 
poverty  baiters  are  rallying  to  Shrlver's  col- 
ors— described  as  "long  green." 

That  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
which  runs  the  "Poverty  Pentagon."  Is  getting 
only  the  best,  or  at  least  the  most  expensive, 
manpower  is  obvious  from  other  statistics  re- 
leased by  Congressman  Atkes.  The  OEO 
boasts  310  payrollers  who  make  more  than 
$17,055  a  year.  T*»e  FBI  has  only  192  In  this 
wage  category,  and  the  Office  of  EMucatlon 
172. 

F^ars  about  the  escalation  of  the  poverty 
war  are  discounted  at  the  White  House,  and 
no  public  demonstrations  are  planned.  One 
taxpayer  who  said  he  planned  to  bum  his 
Income  tar  return  in  public  recanted  after 
a  call  from  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
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Tribute  to  the  Late  John  Baldwin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OP   CALIroaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Contra  Costa  County  De- 
velopment Association,  recognizing  the 
long  and  faithful  service  w^ilch  was  given 
to  Contra  Costa  County  by  our  late 
friend  and  colleague.  John  Baldwin,  has 
appropriately  described  Representative 
Baldwin  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
sons  of  that  county  in  its  116-year  his- 
tory. I  would  add  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  sons  of  our 
Golden  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  fitting  tribute  to  John 
Baldwin  has  been  expressed  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  directors  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  County  Development  Associa- 
tion and  under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude this  resolution  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
RESOLtrriON  No.  42 

Whereas  Almighty  God  has  taken  Congress- 
man John  F.  Baldwin  from  our  midst,  ter- 
minating the  career  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished sons  of  Contra  Coeta  County  In 
Its  116-year  history;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Baldwin  successively  served 
the  6th  and  14tb  Congressional  Districts  of 
California  with  distinction,  outstanding 
energy  and  fidelity;  and 

Whereas  the  departure  of  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
not  only  the  loss  of  a  valuable  representative 
for  Contra  Costa  County  but  also  the  loss 
of  a  personal  friend  and  public  advocate:  and 
Where«u  Mr.  Baldwin  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Contra  Coeta  County  Development  As- 
sociation for  the  past  14  years,  cooperating 
closely  with  the  organization  through  the 
enactment  of  legislation  vital  to  the  county's 
Interests:  and 


Whereas  his  loss  will  be  regretted  keenly 
by  the  more  than  200,000  voters  of  his  dis- 
trict whom  he  served  with  integrity  and 
above  partisan  considerations:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  directors  of  the  Contra 
Costa  County  Development  Association 
hereby  express  their  feelings  of  highest  re- 
gard for  Mr.  Baldwin  and  their  sorrow  at  hla 
passing  through  this  resolution  directed  to 
Mrs.  John  P.  Baldwin  and  her  daughters,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
members  of  the  California  congressional 
delegation. 

(Adopted  by  unanimous  vote  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Contra  Costa  County  Development  As- 
sociation In  Martinez,  CaUf..  on  Tuesday 
March  22,  1966.) 

HENUnr    I.    WORTHINGTON, 

President. 
James  T.  Rttch, 

General  Manager. 


Cotton  or  Food? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OP   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  an  editorial  trom  the  April  20 
Issue  of  the  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Commer- 
cial Appeal  commenting  on  the  position 
taken  by  the  Arkansas-Missouri  Cotton 
Trade  Association  in  suggesting  that 
cotton  growing  countries  be  required  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  produc- 
tion of  food  crops  as  a  basis  for  receiving 
U.S.  assistance  under  the  Food-for-Free- 
dom  Act. 
The  editorial  states: 

Cotton-  or  Food? 
The  Arkansas-Missouri  Cotton  Trade  Asso- 
ciation has  put  Its  finger  on  a  vital  point  In 
suggesting  that  cotton  growing  countries 
^ould  be  required  to  reduce  their  acreages  of 
«iat  fiber  if  they  are  to  receive  donations 
under  the  U.S.  Food-for-Peace  Act 

The  cotton  trade  no  doubt  will  be  accused 
of  selfish  motives  In  this  proposal.  It  U  true 
that  the  trade  is  Interested  In  protecting  Its 
markets  abroad.  But  there  Is  more  to  this 
than  Just  the  dollar  trade  Involved 

The  United  States  traditionally  has  been 
generous  In  helping  the  people  of  nations 
Which  found  themselves  short  of  food  The 
^*''^'1?°*^*'"  ^°°^  program  in  Europe  after 
World  War  I  still  is  remembered  by  some  as 
»  significant  gesture.  The  food-for-peace 
P«;ogram  grew  out  of  the  post-Worid  War  n 
situation,  when  many  naUons  were  trying 
to  rebuild  their  economies  and  the  United 
States  found  Itself  with  a  food  production 
capacity  far  In  excess  of  domestic  needs. 

Some  nations  have  used  these  gifts  and 
Mies  for  soft  currencies  to  good  advantage. 
Others  have  come  bo  regard  them  as  a  con- 
tinuing form  of  charity.  And  some  even 
have  come  to  the  point  of  demanding  such 
help  with  the  threat  that  we'll  go  Commu- 
nist If  the  United  States  falls  to  send  it. 

India,  of  course.  Is  a  prime  example  of  a 
nation  which  has  failed  miserably  to  do  any- 
thing substantial  about  Improving  its  own 
•griculture  despite  a  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tion. But  India  is  not  alone.  South 
America  Is  the  area  with  the  moet  rapidly  In- 
creasing population  In  the  world  now  and  the 
nations  of  that  area  have  been  equally  back- 


ward in  food  production  whUe  reaching  out 
for  regular  handouts  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  early  discussions  of  the  food-for- 
peace  program  much  emphasis  was  put  on 
the  Idea  that  no  strings  should  be  attached 
to  those  shipments  lest  they  be  regarded  as 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
Infiuence  the  governments  of  those  countries. 
The  Idea  has  failed.  The  United  SUtes  not 
only  endorses  or  rejects  foreign  governments 
as  It  always  has  but  it  now  finds  Itself  In  the 
absurd  position  of  defeating  itseU  In  the 
food  program. 

The  food  gifts  abroad  are  being  used  to 
release  food-growing  acres  for  the  production 
of  cotton  which  then  Is  sold  at  cut-rate 
prices  on  the  world  markets  to  freeze  out  the 
American  farmers  who  make  the  whole  thine 
possible. 

Tbe  Federal  Government  farm  programs 
have  been  absurd  and  Inconsistent  at  home, 
too,  with  Western  growers  being  provided  ir- 
rigation water  so  they  can  raise  cotton  In 
competition  with  delta  crops.  But  when  the 
Government  expands  such  muddles  to  a  glo- 
bal scale  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 

If  foreign  countries  want  our  food,  let  them 
cut  their  production  of  cotton  and  at  least 
show  they  are  trying  to  solve  their  problems 
Their  continued  expansion  of  cotton  acreages 
in  the  face  of  food  gifts  from  the  United 
States  Is  the  worst  sort  of  Ingratitude. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
appropriate  to  report  that  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  tentatively 
approved  language  in  the  food-for-free- 
dom  legiBlation  that  would  accomplish 
this  result.  The  section  now  is  clear  and 
specific  and  states: 

Before  entering  into  agreements  with  less 
developed  coimtrles  for  the  sale  of  UjS  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  whatever  terms  the 
President  shall  consider  the  extent  to  which 
the  recipient  country  is  imdertaklng  the 
following  self-help  measures,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, to  Increase  per  capita  agricultural 
production  and  Improve  the  means  for  stor- 
age and  distribution  of  argicultural  com- 
naodltles  by  (1)  devoting  land  resources  to 
the  production  of  needed  food  rather  than  to 
the  production  of  nonfood  crops,  especially 
nonfood  crops  In  world  surplus. 

Sane  nations.  It  Is  true,  may  never  be 
able  to  produce  the  food  to  become  self- 
suflScient,  but  if  they  are  to  become 
strong  and  lasting  they  must  reduce  this 
deficit  to  a  minimum.  Our  own  agricul- 
tural abundance  shall  be  used  to  assist 
them  and  our  crops  will  be  available  to 
their  markets  of  commerce  when  they 
achieve  fiscal  stability. 

The  proposal  is  In  the  best  interests  of 
our  foreign  friends  and  ourselves. 


A  Declaration  of  Right*  for  Soviet  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON,  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or  NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  last,  Jewish  American  leaders 
reaffirmed  their  commitment  to  the  great 
tradition  of  human  rights— so  long  a 
part  of  our  own  heritage  and  more  re- 
cently an  aspiration  of  aU  peoples— by 
adopting  a  declaration  of  rights  for  Rus- 
sian Jewry.    The  declaration  was  pro- 
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claimed  In  Philadelphia's  Congress  HaU 
where  our  own  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted 
In  1791. 

The  rights  enumerated  are  scarcely 
extravagant.  Rather,  they  are  regarded 
as  the  very  minimum  to  which  humans 
all  over  the  world  are  entitled. 

It  continues  to  astonish  me  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  made  such  a  mag- 
nificent contribution  to  the  crushing  of 
the  antlsemltic  Nazi  regime,  now  engages 
In  the  very  practice  it  found  so  repre- 
hensible less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.    I  hope  our  Government  will  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
declaration  of  rights  for  Russian  Jewry 
I  hope  even  further  that  the  Soviet  Unlcm 
will  see  wisdom  and  justice  in  It  and  will 
be  persuaded  to  practice  its  principles 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  for  the  Record 
what  I  believe  is  a  very  Important  and 
historically    significant    document,    the 
declaration  of  rights  for  Russian  Jewry: 
A  Dbclaration  op  Rights  for  Soviet  JrwHT 
(A  call  Issued  by  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference  on    Soviet    Jewry.    Congress    H-U 
Philadelphia.  AprU  18.  1966) 
We,  the  representatives  of  American  Jewrv 
are  met  today  In  a  hall  hallowed  In  history 
echoing  with  the  voices  of  men  who  made  the 
age-old  dream  of  liberty   the   law  of   these 
United  States  of  America.    Here  was  adopted 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  a  lasting  legacy  of  Ameri- 
ca s  founders  to  aU  the  generaUons  of  their 
countrymen,   a  light  of   hope   to   those   yet 
waiting  to  walk  In  dignity,  to  live  in  freedom. 
The  year  was  1791.    Nearly  two  centuries  later 
countless  mimons  throughout  the  world  still 
wait.    Among  them  are  3  million  of  our  fel- 
low Jews  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  1917  the  Soviet  Goremment  came  Into 
power  In  RuMJa.  One  of  Its  first  acts  was  to 
^Ite  the  DeclaraUon  of  Rights  of  the  Peoples 
of  Russia.  This  and  subsequent  declarations 
promised  all  the  peoples  of  the  U.SJ8JI.  cul- 
tural freedcwn.  Today,  nearly  50  years  later 
these  rights,  granted  to  all  other  nationali- 
ties within  the  UJS-S.R.,  are  denied  only  to 
Jews. 

In  1945  In  the  name  of  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  Nations-  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  raafllrmed  "faith  In  funda- 
mental human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  the  human  person.  In  the  equal 
rights  of  men  and  women  of  all  nations  large 
and  small."  This  is  a  universal  bill  of  rights 
The  US.SJI.  te  a  signatory.  In  1966  Soviet 
Jews  are  still  denied  these  rights. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  history  that  whereas  the 
laws  of  enlightened  nations  assume  the  self- 
evident  truth  that  Ufe.  Uberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  are  Inalienable  human 
rights,  the  practices  of  governments  and  so- 
cieties often  lag  far  behind.  No  people  has 
suffered  mart  from  thU  tragedy  than  the 
Jewish  peoptle. 

Throughout  the  generations  of  Jewish  faith 
and  suffering,  we  have  learned  In  our  blood 
and  m  our  bones  that  until  all  men  every- 
where are  free,  no  man's  freedom  U  secure 
Discrimination  and  oppression  have  taught 
us  the  terrible  price  of  silence. 

We  protest  the  violation  of  the  human 
rights  of  3  million  of  our  brethren,  citizens 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  They  are  victims  of  a  policy 
calculated  to  weaken  the  fabric  of  their  lives 
as  Jews  by  systemaacally  destroying  its 
unique  threads.  The  doors  of  hundreds  of 
Jewish  synagogues  are  closed.  Rabbis  and 
teachers  are  growing  old  and  there  are  no 
functioning  Institutions  for  training  replace- 
ments. Jewish  printing  presses  are  vlrtuallv 
at  a  standsttU.  ' 

Jewish  chUdren  are  cut  off  from  their  herit- 
age and  Jewish  youth  U  denied  Its  birth- 
right—the pride  and  dignity  of  belonging  to 
the  Jewish  people.    Jews  of  the  U.S.SJI.  are 
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denied  the  fundamental  human  right  to  I1t« 
their  lives  la  accordance  with  the  iJieoepO 
and  practlcea  of  Judalam.  without  fear  and 
without  hindrance. 

We.  the  repreeentatlve»  of  American  Jewry, 
aoemhled  here  today,  call  upon  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  th«  O.S.SJI. — 

1.  To  restore  lu  Jewish  dttzens  to  a  posl- 
Uon  of  equality  with  the  citizens  of  aU  other 
nationalities. 

2.  To  permit  Its  Jewish  citizens  freely  to 
practice,  enhance  and  perpetuate  their  cul- 
ture and  religion  by  removing  all  discrimina- 
tory measures  designed  to  restrict  this  free- 
dom. 

3.  To    nxake    avallaMe    the    Institutions, 
schools,  textbooks,  and  the  materials  neces 
sary  to  teach  Jewish  schlldren  the  l.uiguages 
the  history,  the  beliefs,  the  practice*,  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people. 

4.  To  permit  the  Jews  of  the  U.S.S.R.  freely 
to  develop  Jewl.th  communal  life  and  to  as- 
sociate and  work  with  Jewish  communltle* 
and  group*  Inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

5.  To  use  all  the  means  at  Its  disposal  to 
eradicate  antl-Semltlsm. 

8.  To  permit  Soviet  Jewish  families,  sepa- 
rated as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  holacavut.  to  b« 
reunited  with  their  relatives  abroad. 

We.  the  undersigned,  presidents  of  35  na- 
tional Jewish  organizations  comprising  the 
American  Jewish  CcMiference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
on  this  day.  the  I8th  day  of  April  1906.  cor- 
responding to  the  38th  day  of  Nlsan  In  th« 
year  5730  according  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 
do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  that  so  long  as 
Soviet  Jews  are  cut  off  from  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple, proscribed  from  living  their  lives  ss 
Jews,  so  long  wUl  our  voices  be  lifted  In  pro- 
test and  Indignation.  We  voice  our  hop* 
that  the  Government  of  the  U.S.S.R.  will  re- 
■pmd  to  this  call  In  the  name  of  humanity 
and  ol  justice. 


The  Uuted  States  Most  Crack  Down  on 
Foreign  Cruise  Adyertismg 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF    nxiBIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  MEPRKSENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18.  1968 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  traveling  public  has 
witnessed  two  flres  at  sea  In  the  past  5 
months,  both  aboard  forelcm-flag  cruise 
vessels  operating  out  of  Florida  ports. 
The  Yarmouth  Castle,  flying  the  flag  of 
Panama,  took  almoet  90  lives  when  It 
sunk.  TTie  Viking  Princess,  from  which 
■oooff  490  passengers  miraculously  es- 
caped as  the  vessel  blazed,  was  flying  the 
Norwegian  flag. 

Neither  of  these  ships  was  subject  to 
11m  same  safety  standards  imposed  on 
UJS.  passenger  vi  ssels.  They  both  com- 
piled only  with  th  ^  minimal  safety  stand- 
ards of  the  1960  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  an  International 
treaty  desperately  In  need  of  reform,  as 
these  two  floating  Infernos  showed. 

In  the  wake  of  these  disasters,  some 
U.S.-ba8ed  foreign  cruise  ships  have  be- 
g\ia  to  advertise  In  deceptive  language 
that  they  meet  VS.  standards.  Two 
■ueb  Tcstds,  the  Bahama  Star,  about  the 
same  age  the  Yarmouth  Castle  was,  and 
the  Ariadne,  about  the  same  age  the 
Viking  Princess  was.  both  state  in  their 


advertising  "ships  comply  vrith  all  Coast 
Guard  regulations."  This  misleading 
statement  clearly  gives  the  Impression  to 
the  public  that  the  ships  meet  U.S.  safety 
specdflcations. 

Neither  of  these  ships  does  meet  UJS. 
specifications.  I  am  advised  by  the  US. 
Coast  Guard  that  vessels,  both  just  In- 
spected  this  month,  meet  only  the  same 
standards  Imposed  upon  the  ill-fated 
Yarmouth  Castle  and  the  Viking  Prin- 
cess. Federal  law  forbids  unauthorized 
use  of  the  Coast  Guard's  name,  and  I  urge 
that  these  vessels  be  InvesUgated  for 
such  false  claims.  Furthermore,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  enact  foreign  cruise  ship 
truth-ln-advertlsing  legislation  such  as 
I  have  Introduced  as  H.R.  13126  to 
protect  the  traveling  public  against  float- 
ing flretraps. 


Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1966— 
Commnnity  Relations  Service 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NTW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  20.  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  Bo.ise  Resolution  756. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1966  because  I  am  convinced  that  to 
transfer  the  Community  Relations  Serv- 
ice to  the  Justice  Department  would 
Jeopardize,  to  a  significant  degree,  the 
effectuation  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 

Our  civil  rights  laws  have  issued  from 
the  moral  consensus  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  American  people.  At  the  same 
time,  our  civil  rights  laws  require  of  all 
Americans  an  unusual  degree  of  moral 
perception  and  response.  The  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  as  a  concilia- 
tion agency  forbidden  by  law  to  perform 
any  investigative  or  prosecuting  func- 
tions in  furtherance  of  any  legal  prose- 
cution by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
best  able  to  elicit  such  a  response  In  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 

It  Is  especially  true  of  our  civil  rights 
laws  that  they  will  bear  most  enduring 
effect  only  If  the  rights  which  they 
guarantee  are  morally  recognized.  Mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  which  have  suf- 
fered discrimination  will  never  receive 
the  respect  and  equal  opportunities 
owed  them  unless  others  in  the  com- 
munity comply  with  our  civil  rights  laws 
not  because  of  fear  of  legal  penalties  but 
because  they  recognize  what  belongs  to 
every  person  as  a  person. 

iTie  Community  Relations  Service 
can  appeal  most  effectively  to  people's 
reason  and  conscience  and  to  their  de- 
sire for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  their 
communities  l)ecause  Its  services  are 
divorced  from  the  prosecuting  functions 
of  the  Justice  Department. 

It  was  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  Serv- 
ice would  not  l)e  used  as  an  Investigative 
agency  to  further  the  prosecution  of 
cases  that  section  1003(b)   of  the  1964 


Civil  Rights  Act  requires  that  the  Serv- 
ice keep  confidential  any  Information 
which  It  obtains  In  the  process  of  con- 
cillatlcai  If  that  Information  was  volun- 
teered on  the  understanding  that  It 
would  be  so  kept. 

The  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience 
which  the  Service  is  best  capable  of  mak- 
ing means  persuasion.  Persuasion  can 
be  most  effective  only  if  otliers  are  will- 
ing to  confide  in  Federal  conciliators. 

Nothing  could  destroy  such  confidence 
more  swiftly  than  fear  that  any  Informa- 
tion given  to  conciliators  mlsjht  be  used 
as  evidence  by  a  Federal  prosecuting  at- 
torney. 

We  learned  from  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's testimony  l)efore  the  Government 
Oi^eratlons  Committee  that  the  Justice 
Department  Interprets  section  1003(b)  to 
mean  only  that  the  Service  will  not  give 
Information  obtained  In  the  conciliation 
process  to  the  public.  In  the  Justice  De- 
partment's view,  the  conciliator  Is  not 
only  free  to  transmit  Information  about 
law  violations  to  the  Justice  Department, 
but  has  the  duty  to  do  so. 

Section  1003(b)  may  seem  to  refer  only 
to  the  public  In  the  minds  of  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers.  But  I  believe  it 
means  much  more  than  that  to  people 
who  volunteer  Information  to  the  Serv- 
ice. To  thnn  It  means  that  such  Infor- 
mation will  never  be  cast  t>ack  at  them 
In  court. 

It  appears  that  the  Service  has  been 
transmitting  confidential  Information  to 
the  Justice  Department  already.  Should 
the  Service  be  made  part  of  tiie  Justice 
Departm«it,  such  communication  would 
probably  l)ecome  a  more  established 
practice. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
whole  purpose  of  section  1003(b)  Is  to  en- 
courage confidence  in  our  Federal  con- 
ciliators so  that  their  attempt  to  bring 
almut  voluntafy  compliance  by  means  of 
persuasion  will  be  more  effective. 

It  Is  easy  enough  to  see  why  a  deter- 
mined segregationist  would  be  unwilling 
to  disclose  self-inciimlnatlng  informa- 
tion to  a  Federal  conciliator  If  he  feared 
that  this  Information  would  reach  the 
Justice  Depar'onent.  But  the  civil  rights 
leader  also  might  fear  that  any  violations 
of  local  law  which  he  mentioned  would 
\x  transmitted  through  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  State  and  local  authorities. 
And  the  representative  of  a  State  or 
local  government,  knowing  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  Is  to  enforce  nondis- 
crlmlruition  In  programs  of  Federal 
assistance,  might  fear  a  cutting  off  of 
Federal  funds  by  consequence  of  candid 
disclosures  to  Federal  conciliators. 

If  such  transmittal  of  confidential 
information  should  become  an  estab- 
lished practice  by  consequence  of  trans- 
fer of  the  Service  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  confidence  in  the  Service  of 
parties  to  civil  rights  disputes  would 
surely  l)e  weakened.  The  whole  attempt 
to  achieve  voluntary  compliance  oy  per- 
suasion would  be  to  some  degree,  at 
least,  fnistrated.  Indeed,  this  practice 
would  mean  that  conciliators  of  the 
Service  would  actually  be  performing  an 
investigative  function  in  furtherance  of 
prosecution  by  the  Justice  Department, 
so  that  the  very  purpose  of  section 
1003(b)  would  be  dl^garded. 
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I  should  like  to  propose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  Community  Relations  Service  be 
transferred  instead  to  the  Executive 
OfiQce  of  the  President.  Located  there, 
the  Service  would  he  clearly  separated 
from  the  enforcement  duties  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  At  the  same  time,  It 
would  be  Invested  with  the  tremendous 
moral  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  principle  of  govern- 
ment by  consent  In  preference  to  govern- 
ment by  force  of  threatened  penalties 
would  be  institutionalized  in  a  unique 
and  admirable  way  if  conciliation  serv- 
ices were  offered  to  communities 
throughout  the  country  In  the  name  of 
the  President. 

Moreover,  transfer  of  the  Service  to 
the  White  House  Office  would  remove  any 
alleged  difficulties  in  contacting  the 
Service  because  of  interdepartmental 
channels  of  authority.  No  other  Fed- 
eral department  or  agency  would  have 
to  make  its  way  inside  the  Commerce 
Department  or  the  Justice  Department 
In  order  to  get  help  from  the  Service. 
The  Service  would  be  accessible  to  all 
departments  and  agencies  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  Intervene  where  It  is  most  needed 
with  the  fewest  and  the  least  of  bureau- 
cratic complications. 
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Self-Government  for  Gaam  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SaylorI  for  bringing  the 
matter  of  self-government  for  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  to  the  attentirai 
of  our  colleagues. 

I  listened  to  the  testimony  on  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  became  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  extend  self-gov- 
ernment to  the  territories  is  In  keeping 
with  the  splendid  record  of  American 
administration  In  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

The  legislation  before  our  Interior 
Committee  provides  further  proof  of  the 
good  faith  of  our  Nation  in  working 
toward  the  equality  of  aU  its  citizens. 
In  the  Western  Pacific  there  Is  a  very 
favorable  Impression  of  the  United 
States  resulting  from  Its  action  of  20 
years  ago  In  granting  independence  to 
the  Philippines. 

I  am  certain  that  most  people  in  south- 
east Asia  know  that  we  have  no  wish  to 
remain  In  Vietnam  longer  than  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  guarantee  the  essen- 
tials of  freedom  to  those  who  are  strug- 
gling for  It.  Nevertheless,  I  know  there 
are  some  who  accuse  the  United  States 
of  imperialistic  designs  Not  l)ecause  I 
want  to  give  ear  to  such  accusations  but 
because  I  really  believe  the  Guamanians 


are  ready  and  able  to  assume  new  re- 
sponsibilities and  I  favor  the  extension 
of  laws  which  will  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  farsighted  policies  In  our 
territories. 

Over  the  years  the  Guamanians  have 
stuck  with  us,  through  thick  and  thin, 
even  during  the  Japanese  occupation 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  disloyalty.  Since 
occupation,  the  Island  and  Its  people 
have  matured  tremendously.  I  am  more 
than  willing  to  recommend  measures 
that  will  permit  the  Guamanians  to  elect 
their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  to  manage  their  legislative 
districting  affairs. 


Ckangint  Timet  in  Medicine 


Hoosewife's  Complaint 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Patty 
Johnson,  a  feature  writer  for  the  Water- 
loo (Iowa)  Daily  Courier,  has  the  follow- 
ing words  of  wisdom  for  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson: 

HousrwiFEs  Complaint 
It  is  certainly  distressing. 
Not  to  mention  most  depressing, 
When  we  do  our  weekly  shopping 
At  our  favorite  grocery  store. 
Time  was,  it  was  exciting 
And  the  prices  were  Inviting, 
Every  bargain  shopper-stopping. 
But  those  days  sure  here  no  more. 

The  President  made  mention 

Of  his  husbandly  Intention 

To  haye  Ladybird  cut  down  on 

The  good  foods  she's  served  before. 

But  we'd  bet  a  bowl  of  chill 

That  she'll  think  It  pretty  silly 

To  serve  meals  her  guests  would  frown  on 

And  her  chef  throw  out  the  door. 

L.B-J.  said  "Cut  your  ration 
To  avoid  a  price  inflation; 
We'll  be  happy  ever  after 
If  the  prime  cuts  we  Ignore." 
He  may  think  that  we  won't  holler 
As  we  spend  our  new  tin  dollar, 
But  we  may  biirst  into  laughter 
with  a  hollow-sounding  roar. 

For  It  obviously  Is  trying 

When  he  thinks  that  we've  been  buying 

Prime  beef  instead  of  wieners — 

And  that  really  makes  us  sore. 

Housewives  who  know  their  onions 

Have  been  hobbling  home  with  bunions 

And  still  taken  to  the  cleaners 

By  the  cost-of-living  soar. 

How  much  fun  is  there  in  going 

To  the  store  when  you'll  be  blowing 

The  dough  spent  other  places 

In  those  happy  days  of  yore? 

There  Is  no  Joy  In  JanesvlUe, 

Every  grocery's  straight  from  p&lnsvUle 

And  to  feed  our  hungry  faces 

Etas  become  a  costly  bore. 

Any  man  Just  asks  for  trouble 
When  he  says  we're  spending  double; 
Be  he  President  or  peasant, 
He  Just  doesn't  know  the  score. 
So  we  have  a  good  solution: 
Let's  suggest  a  substitution 
And  see  L3.J.  look  pleasant 
While  he  shop*  the  grocery  store. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  In  his  final 
speech  as  president  of  the  California 
Medical  Association,  had  occasicHi  to 
comment  upon  the  problems  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  medical  practitioners  un- 
der current  Government  policies.  Dr. 
Ralph  C.  Teall  was  not  an  advocate  of 
the  Federal  medicare  program,  but  his 
speech  reflects.  In  my  judgment,  the  con- 
sidered views  of  an  Intelligent  and  re- 
sponsible leader  of  his  profession.  I 
commend  to  all  my  colleagues  the  text 
of  Dr.  Teall 's  remarks: 

Changing  Times  in  Ueoicine 
(By  Ralph  C.  Teall,  M.D..  on  the  occasion  of 
completing  his  term  of  office  as  president  of 
the  association,  at  the  95th  annual  meeting 
of  the  California  Medical  Association  House 
of  Delegates,  Saturday,  Mar.  19,  1960  Los 
Angeles) 

You  have  heard  many  of  the  problems  and 
accompUshmenti^of  the  past  year  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Medical  Association. 

Tou  may  recognize  that  much  of  the  work 
done  for  you  was  not  done  In  California. 
With  two  regular  and  two  extraordinary  ses- 
sions of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  and  with  special 
conferences  of  AMA  and  other  groups,  in- 
cluding the  White  House  Conference  on 
Health,  CMA  people  have  had  a  busy  year 
of  transcontinental  commuting. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  at 
the  leadership  this  association  has  been  ac- 
corded in  the  affairs  of  American  medicine. 
We  have  long  become  accustomed  to  the 
great  usefulness  of  the  CMA  "Relative  Value 
Studies"  in  helping  to  Identify  medical  pro- 
cedures by  a  series  of  code  numbers.  With- 
in the  last  few  months,  stimulated  largely  by 
the  health  insurance  industry  and  its  need 
for  a  standard  listing  and  description  of 
procedures  for  electronic  data  processing  con- 
venience, the  American  Medical  Association 
has  adapted,  almost  without  change  the 
CaUfomia  format. 

You  have  grown  used  to  the  medical  staff 
■urveys  initiated  in  "Callfomla  Under  CMA 
Guiding  Principles  for  Physician-Hospital 
RelaUonshlps."  but  you  are  only  now  seeing 
gradual  recognlUon  across  the  country  of  the 
value  of  such  a  program  and  its  potential  to 
resolve  problems  between  hospital  adminla- 
trators,  trustees,  and  staff  organizations. 

The  CMA-sponsored  Callfomla  -medical 
assistance  program.  Calmap  (Casey  bUl.  AM 
6)  established,  even  before  passage  of  tlUe 
XIX  of  the  PedertU  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1966.  a  pattern  ot  comprelienslve 
medical  benefits  for  public  welfare  benefi- 
ciaries that  is  at  once  envy  of  and  the  model 
for  many  other  States. 

Suggestions  for  organlzaUon  and  function 
of  utilization  review  actlviUes  by  hospital 
staffs  have  proven  to  be  very  popular  and 
UBstol  to  hoepltaU  aU  over  the  country. 

The  CMA  study  on  "The  Physicians  and 
the  liOng-TeBTn  Care  Facility,"  with  its  sug- 
gestion for  a  medical  staff  equivalent  is  prov- 
ing useful  all  across  the  United  Stetes. 

As  knowledgeable  and  understanding  peo- 
ple were  needed  for  advisory  functions  on  the 
development  of  the  medicare  program  It 
was  no  surprise  to  find  Drs.  Dwlght  L   WU- 
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bur.  Carl  E.  Anderson.  Samuel  R.  Sherman, 
Roberta  P  Penlon.  John  M.  Rumsey.  Paul 
I.  Hoagland,  Jr,  and  Mr  Howard  Hasaard 
among  the  top  leader*  ot  the  country-  K 
was  no  surprise  that  Oallfornla  was  asked  to 
provide  a  consultant  to  the  commissioner  ot 
welfare,  on  behalf  of  AMA.  In  the  develoi>- 
ment  of  UUe  Xrx  program*.  It  Is  surely  no 
siirprtse  to  know  that  Dr.  Samuel  Sherman 
has  been  serving  both  as  chairman  of  tb« 
AMA  Council  on  Legislative  Actlvltlee  and 
aa  the  AMA  representative  on  HIBAC  (the 
Haalth  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare). 

It  Is  clear  that,  In  addition  to  the  con- 
tinuation ot  its  many  traditional  programs 
ot  servtoe,  by  ongoing  committee  and  com- 
mission acUvlUes,  the  California  Medical 
Asoclatlon  this  year  has  been  heavily  preoc- 
cupied with  the  development  of  Federal  and 
Stat*  legislation  for  new  medical  programs. 
Of  particular  significance,  of  course,  are 
Calmap.  medicare,  the  regional  medical  com- 
plex programs  In  heart  disease,  cancer  and 
stroke,  the  development  of  new  disciplinary 
procedures  by  regional  committees  and  the 
reoclentatlon  of  workmen's  compensation 
medical  care. 

This  has  been  a  busy,  a  demanding,  an 
event-ailed  year.  But,  with  these  demand*. 
thoae  of  u*  on  the  firing  line  have  been 
■cmewbat  surprised  to  find  ourselves  In- 
creasingly aware  of  the  need  to  make  sure 
of  our  ground,  to  question  many  of  our 
long-held  ideas,  to  recognize  the  serious  at- 
tack* on  guidelines  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  fixed,  changeless,  ageless,  almost 
■acred.  We  are  finding  a  growing  need  to 
reeraluate  our  tenets  and  to  question  for 
ourselves  the  validity  of  traditional  con- 
cept*. In  addition  we  have  been  Increasingly 
conscious  of  accelerating  changes  In  the 
social  philosophy  of  our  times. 

Perhaps  the  lyric*  of  Bob  Dylan,  a  folk 
music  here  of  our  teen-tuted  ciUture. 
most  readily  express  and  can  focus  this  feel- 
ing for  us. 

"Come  gather  'round,  people,  wherever  you 
roam, 

And   admit    that ;  the   waters    "round   you 
have  grown. 

And  accept  It  that  soon  you'll  be  drenched 
to  the  bone; 

If  your  time  to  you  la  worth   saving. 

Then  you'd  better  start  swimming  or  youH 
sink  like  a  stone. 

For  the  tloM*.  they  are  a-changln'. 

"Come,   writers  and  critic*,   prophesy  with 

your  pens. 
And  keep  your  eyes  wide,  the  chance  wont 

come  again; 
And  dont  speak  too  soon,  for  the  wheel'* 

still  In  spin. 
And  there's  no  telling  who  that  it's  namln'; 
For  the  loser  now  will  be  later  to  win; 
Por  the  times,  they  are  a-changln'." 

One  at  the  great  philosophers  of  our  era 
reminds  us  that  "oaths  are  the  foeslls  of 
piety."  We  are  not  unmindful  that  many  of 
our  own  battle  cries  or  catch  phrase*  may 
contain  some  elemMit  of  fossil  remain*  of 
the  pact.  We  need  to  reexamine  them  to 
•ee  whether  they  are  more  than  a  protectloa 
of  accumulated  mythology,  a  reluctance  or 
resistance  to  change,  a  desire  to  mwlntjtln  a 
•et  of  stationary  or  static  values,  a  clinging 
to — rather  than  simply  a  sentimental  cher- 
ishing of — the  past.  We  are  being  asked  to 
define  and  to  Justify  such  concepts  a*  free- 
dom of  choice,  fee  for  service,  "high  quality 
medical  care,"  traditional  solo  or  group  prac- 
tice. The  more  BlbUcal-mlnded  among  u* 
may  see  a  parallel  with  the  Old  Testament 
story  of  how  the  men  of  OUead  tripped  np 
the  men  of  Bphralm.  who  could  not  pro- 
nounce the  word  for  an.  ear  of  com.  "shib- 
boleth" Uwtead  of  "sibboleth."  Are  our 
test  words  and  phraae*  more  deeply  rooted 
and  enduring,  or  ar*  they  oDly  our  own 
"tiilbboletlM'T 


The  meaning  of  certain  comnvonly  used 
word*  now  demand*  our  thoughtful  atten- 
tion and  reetudy: 

Is  our  answer  to  proposed  social  ehaoga 
a  response  toward,  or  reaction  against? 

Is  progression,  as  a  symbol  of  change,  really 
social  i>rogresB? 

Can  we  establish  or  meet  standard*  with- 
out a  pcuttJyzlng  standardization? 

Is  conservatism  reaUy  bas^  on  an  attempt 
to  conserve  established  social  good? 

Can  medical  practice  be  nationalized  with- 
out becoming  socialized? 

Can  we  distinguish  the  concept  of  social 
medicine  (in  the  philosophical  sense  of  our 
obligation  to  the  problems  of  society)  from 
socialized  medicine? 

A  numb«-  of  related  problenns  are  now 
coming  Into  clearer  perspective.  Experience* 
such  as  those  of  bracero  labor,  Delano  strike* 
or  Watts  riots,  and  the  quests  of  the  war  on 
poverty  have  caused  many  i>eople  to  ask: 

Whether  traditional  middle-class  medicine 
Is  properly  the  ideal  or  the  goal  for  all  of 
American  society. 

Whether  the  social  and  educational  back- 
ground of  braceroe.  Impoverished  resident* 
of  ""Watts  and  Hunters  Point,  and  similar 
groups.  Is  of  such  nature  that  they  can  fully 
benefit  or  profit  from  the  patterns  of  middle- 
class  medical  cckre. 

Whether  we  are  correct  In  assuming  that 
our  medical  and  social  problems  will  be  re- 
solved If  we  make  available  middle-class  med- 
ical opportunltle*  to  disadvantaged  groups, 
or  even  whether  these  groups  really  aspire 
to  such  goals  and  values. 

Whether  the  vanishing  values  of  rural 
life  remain  valid  In  an  increasingly  urbanized 
society. 

Whether  new  patterns  of  medical  care  for 
disadvantaged  groups.  p>erhaps  based  on  pub- 
lic clinics  and  neighborhood  health  center*, 
may  not  be  more  efficient  and  more  econom- 
ical without  loss  of  quality. 

Whether  the  middle-class  preoccupation 
with  biologic  comfort  I*  really  a  Justifiable 
goal   In  publicly  supported   medical   care. 

And.  whether  there  Is  any  way  to  resolve 
an  apparent  Impending  shortage  In  medical 
manpower  by  ftirther  proliferation  of  exist- 
ing patterns,  or  whether  our  society  need* 
a  whole  new  roster  of  medical  people. 

In  this  regard  there  is  widespread  discus- 
sion by  Federal  Government  and  public 
health  theorist*  looking  toward  a  national 
plan,  under  coordinated  public  and  private 
financing,  for  training  health  personnel,  with 
priority  given  to  the  production  of  a  new 
type  of  primary  physician,  to  massive  in- 
crease* in  the  ranks  of  public  health  nurse* 
and  technical  medical  aids,  and  to  reorga- 
nization of  the  content  and  balance  of  pro- 
fessional currlculums.  These  theorists  fur- 
ther propose  that  safeguards  of  quality  be 
built  Into  the  system  by  means  of  licensure 
requirements,  pierlodlc  retraining,  and  profes- 
sional self-audit.  They  anticipate  that  the 
prototype  of  the  primary  physician  would 
form  the  core  of  a  medical  car*  team  In  a 
group  health  center. 

All  ot  ua  are  coming  to  recognize,  even 
though  reluctantly,  a  significant  shift  In  the 
patterns  and  mechanism*,  agents,  or  vehicles, 
of  social  change  In  our  country. 

In  the  18th  and  10th  centuries,  govenw 
ment  was  ;^garded  as  a  necessary  evU  and 
not  a  poeitlve  instrument  of  society,  implicit. 
too,  was  an  assumption  that  elected  official* 
could  never  be  trusted.  Obviously  their 
powers  had  to  be  held  In  check.  Today, 
most  Americans  no  longer  think  of  govern- 
ment as  a  neceasary  evil.  They  demand.  In- 
stead, that  government — very  often  Federal 
Government — act  to  aolve  their  problem*. 
The  image  of  Federal  Government  a*  the 
enemy  of  the  people.  deepoUer  of  their  right* 
and  their  freedoms,  1*  giving  way.  at  *n  ac- 
celerating rate,  to  the  Idea  that  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 1*  the  trusted  protector,  the  source, 
or  even  the  outright  donor,  of  the  privilege* 
and  the  rt^t*  ot  the  leas-favored  member* 
in  our  *oclety. 


The  voice  of  our  time  now  seems  to  say 
that  "social  change  Is  Inevitable;  those  who 
can  lead  will  be  welcome,  but  If  they  are 
unwilling — or  imable — to  lead,  they  had  bet- 
ter get  out  of  the  way  and  yield  the  leader- 
ship to  others,  or  be  ruthlessly  run  over." 

The  need  for  u*  to  recognize  the  trends  In 
o\ir  society  has  never  been  greater. 

This  recognition  begins  with  the  convic- 
tion that  we  cannot,  unilaterally,  control 
our  own  destinies. 

In  a  wonderfully  jjercepUve  recent  book 
titled  Medicine  In  Transition,  Dr.  I.igo  Gald- 
ston  has  discussed  this  problem.  He  points 
out  that — 

"The  practice  of  medicine,  no  matter  how 
Jubilant  be  the  strains  with  which  we  hall 
Its  conquests  over  disease,  cannot  be  Isolated 
from  the  social  and  political  philosophy  of 
a  nation  and  Its  economic  structure  •  •  • 
medicine  is  but  one  limb  of  the  body  politic 
It  cannot  be  the  sole  master  of  Its  fate. 

"Clearly,   medicine  does  not  advance  en- 
tirely and  freely  of  and  by  Itself." 
Galdston  continues — 

"Medicine  is  less  the  master  in  its  own 
house  and  Is  to  a  lesser  degree  the  captain 
of  Its  own  destiny  now  than  it  ever  has  been 
in  Its  long  history. 

"In  the  effort  to  discern  Its  future,  there- 
fore, medicine  needs  to  look  less  to  Its  own 
Internal  dynamics  and  more  to  the  play  of 
social  force*  about  It  •  •  •  to  encourage  its 
own  destinies  In  the  perspectives  of  the  larger 
social  dynamics. 

"It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  med- 
icine is  more  intimately  bound  to  the  destiny 
of  State  and  community  than  is  or  ha*  been 
recognized  and  .acknowledged. 

"Between  the  extremes  of  social  planning 
and  of'  lalasez  fairs,  there  lie*  the  reasonable 
and  effective  alternative  of  social  analysis 
and  social  meditation.  •   •   • 

"Within  the  ambient  of  the  so-called  In- 
evitable development  there  Is  enough  room 
and  occasion  for  the  play  of  Intelligence  and 
vision.  The  Inevitable,  by  definition,  may 
not  be  evaded,  but  it  can  be  modified  to  a 
suitable  design.  •   •   • 

"Certain  It  Is  that  medicine  Is  experiencing 
and  Is  confronted  with  changes  of  a  most 
fundamental  and  radical  order.  But  It  lies 
within  the  potential  competence  of  medicine 
to  apply  Its  special  knowledge  and  unique 
intelligence  to  that  complex  of  circumstances 
and  forces  that  are  currently  dissolving  the 
patterns  of  the  past  and  molding  those  of 
tomorrow  and  thus  to  influence  the  whither 
of  medicine  for  the  benefit  of  both  medi- 
cine and  society." 

Galdston  concludes  that — 
"The  rhetoric  of  indignation  and  resent- 
ment cannot  take  the  place  of  knowledge 
and  vision." 

In  a  related  vein,  a  skilled  big  game  hunter 
recently  pointed  out  Uiat  even  a  ferocious 
tiger  wUl  not  harm  the  man  who  carries  a 
flashlight,  if  only  he  carries  it  fast  enough. 
The  passage  of  title  XVIU  of  Public  Law 
89-97,  the  medicare  law.  created  tremendous 
problems  for  physicians  and  their  associa- 
tions. As  conscientious,  public-spirited  in- 
dividuals, physicians  were  given  two  alterna- 
tives. They  could  take  part  in  a  program 
which  they  believed  wa*  contrary  to  the 
Nation's  interest,  or  they  could  abstain  from 
the  program,  and  by  so  doing,  quickly  make 
It  worse. 

It  Is  perfectly  understandable  that  many 
doctors  would  rather  have  no  part  in  the 
eecalatlng  chaos  of  medicare.  But,  if  all 
physicians  and  all  medical  organizations  did 
Isolate  themselves  from  the  plan,  it  would 
mean  that  all  of  the  rules  and  reg^ulatlons 
would  be  written  by  bureaucrats,  who  are  Ill- 
informed,  no  matter  how  well  Intentloned — 
without  benefit  of  the  specialists  In  the  field. 
Without  Intelligent  control,  in  turn,  the  costs 
and  convolutions  of  the  vast  venture  would 
be  sure  to  multiply  more  rapidly. 

Your  AMA  and  your  CMA  have  chosen  the 
way  of  Involvement  rather  than  Isolation, 
while  insisting  that  each  individual  physl- 
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clan  must  retain  for  himself  the  decision  as 
to  whether  he  personally  will  care  for  pa- 
tlenU  under  the  plan.  Up  to  this  time  the 
results  of  such  organizational  Involvement 
app>ear  to  have  been  highly  successful  In 
renewing  public  confidence  and  understand- 
ing, and  In  guiding  the  plan  to  more  effec- 
tive help  for  sick  people,  in  spite  of  funda- 
mental flaws  in  its  basic  concepts. 

"Administrators,"  states  Sir  Charles  Snow 
(in  a  little  book  called  "Science  and  Govern- 
ment"), "are  by  temperament  active  men. 
Their  tendency,  which  is  strengthened  by  the 
nature  of  their  Job,  is  to  live  in  the  short 
term,  to  become  masters  of  the  short-term 
solution."  "Often,"  he  says,  "as  I  have  seen 
thim  conducting  their  business  with  an 
'  absence  of  fuss,  a  concealed  force,  a  refresh- 
ing dash  of  Intellectual  sophistication,  a 
phrase  from  one  of  the  old  Icelandic  sagas 
kept  lurking  through  my  mind.  The  phrase 
was,  'SnorrI  was  the  wisest  man  in  Iceland 
who  had  not  the  gift  of  foresight."  " 

Snow  says,  "The  more  I  have  seen  of  West- 
ern societies  the  more  this  phrase  nags  at  me. 
It  nags  at  me  in  the  United  States.  Just  as  iii 
Western  Europe.  We  are  immensely  com- 
petent; we  know  our  own  pattern  of  opera- 
tions like  the  palm  of  our  hands.  It  U  not 
enough." 

He  concluded  that  "It  would  be  bitter  if, 
when  this  storm  of  history  is  over,  the  best 
epitaph  that  anyone  could  write  of  us  was 
only  that  we  were  'the  wisest  men  who  had 
not  the  gift  of  foresight.'  " 

Have  we  in  medicine  the  skill  and  fore- 
sight to  be  more  than  the  masters  of  the 
short-term  soluUon?  Have  we  the  wlU, 
available  resources,  and  the  courage  to  plan 
for  the  long  range  ahead? 

Our  Federal  administrators  and  Congress 
have,  in  this  year,  taken  guidance  of  certain 
social  changes  in  medical  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  in  the  latest  skirmish  of  this 
sociological  battle.  There  has  been  no  great 
public  outcry  at  this  decision.  StlU  our  Fed- 
eral legislators  have  listened  with  great  re- 
spect to  our  Insistence  that  physicians,  as 
the  people  who  perform,  provide,  control 
or  guide  nearly  all  medical  care,  know  best 
how  to  implement  medical  care  programs 
with  least  damage  to  traditional  patterns, 
with  maximum  safeguards  for  standards,  ac- 
cessibility, and  high  quality  of  medical  care. 
It  Is  surely  no  secret  that  many  who  sup- 
ported the  passage  of  the  Federal  medicare 
law,  many  Congressmen  who  voted  for  It, 
and  many  persons  high  In  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who  now 
propose  to  administer  it,  are  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  our  positions  and  our  reason- 
ing. In  spite  of  this  they  have  been  very 
attentive  to  us  and  they  presently  propose  to 
be  guided  in  very  large  measure  by  our  sug- 
geeUons.  This  attentive  response  ha*  been 
very  heartening.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
been  very  frightening  and  very  sobering. 

Our  Federal  Government  has  said,  "We 
know  you  physicians  do  not  want  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Federal  program.  On  this 
you  are  overruled.  But  we  do  want  you — 
desperately— In  the  program.  And  we  are 
prepared  to  give  you  every  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  that  your  long-held  concepts 
of  determinants  of  quality  and  availability 
are  correct  and  can  work." 

Can  we.  in  fact,  now  move  swiftly — with 
flexibility,  adapUblllty,  unity,  confidence— 
and  public  responsibility— to  prove  the 
validity  of  our  concepts? 

In  the  past  few  years  this  house  of  dele- 
gates has  made  many  suggestions  to  guide 
medical  care  programs  for  poor  people.  You 
have  asked  for: 

Phasing  out  of  charity  county  hospitals 
and  melding  of  all  hospitals  into  the  total 
of  community  resources. 

An  opportimlty  to  provide  high  quality  of 
medical  care  to  aU  people,  regardless  of  their 
»bUlty  to  pay. 
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Mainstream  medical  care,  nonsegregated  by 
reason  of  economic  disadvantage. 

Continuity  of  care  regardless  of  source  of 
payment. 

Adequate  physicians'  fees  for  all  patients 
whether  paid  by  themselves  or  by  any  eche- 
lon of  government. 

Freedom  of  choice  by  patients  as  to  pro- 
fessional  person  or   facility   providing   the 
care. 
No  fee  schedules. 
Indenanlty  payment. 

Usual,  customary,  and  reasonable  criteria. 
Separation     of     professional     physicians' 
services  from  hospital  services — separate  bill- 
ing. 

Elimination  of  restricted  or  limited  panels 
in  workmen's  compensation  medical  care. 

Continuity  of  care,  without  segregation 
simply  because  the  disability  was  work  re- 
lated. 
Better  fees  under  workmen's  compensation. 
Nearly  all  of  these  principles  are  now  avail- 
able in  administration  of  the  new  legislative 
programs  of  this  past  year.  Their  availability 
Is,  In  very  large  measure,  the  result  of  In- 
volvement of  your  representatives. 

In  addition,  we  have  long  promised  to  dis- 
cipline our  own  erring  colleagues.  But  many, 
both  within  and  outside  our  ranks,  have 
questioned  our  effectiveness  and  have  in- 
sisted on  extending  and  Improving  discipli- 
nary power  of  the  board  of  medical  exam- 
iners, which  controls  our  privilege  (and  it  Is 
not  a  right)  to  practice  medicine  In  this 
State.  Yet,  we  have  Insisted  that  even  this 
extension  must  remain  as  niuch  as  possible 
In  our  own  hands.  This  has  been  largely 
granted  to  us  in  the  new  regional  disciplinary 
committees. 

We  have  promised  a  continuing  lifelong 
educational  activity  to  upgrade  the  knowl- 
edge and  ability  of  ovir  physician  members 
to  keep  abreast  of  new  developments.  Many 
have  felt  that  our  effort  has  been  Inadequate 
or  ineffective.  The  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  has  given  us  a  tremendous  chal- 
lenge In  this  connection  regarding  heart 
disease,  cancer,  stroke,  and  related  diseaees. 
But  even  here,  as  it  begins,  the  program 
rests  on  local  Initiative,  and  local  response 
to  the  challenge.  It  gives  great  leeway  and 
freedom  to  Identify  the  problem  and  to  de- 
velop responses  with  a  minimum  of  outside 
dictation  or  direction.  The  guldewords  here 
are  "training,  research,  education,  and  dem- 
j^onstrationa  In  patient  care." 

The  posltlona  won  by  CMA  In  this  year  of 
decision  have  not  been  easy,  nor  have  they 
been  unanimously  supported  by  our  own 
people.  Many  people  have  questioned  the 
directions  taken  and  the  decisions  reached 
and  have  forced  us  Into  Increasing  our  con- 
sultation and  responses.  While  expensive, 
this  Is  good — and  as  It  should  be — even 
though  the  srwlft  psioe  of  events  has  made 
detailed  reporting  and  consultation  impos- 
sible. Decisions  have  often  been  made  under 
Intense  pressure,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
with  no  chance  to  consult  with  or  to  in- 
form, even  those  others  who  were  also  on  the 
immediate  firing  line.  We  have  made  many 
mistakes;  we  will  make  many  more.  Many 
of  these  mistakes  will  be  self -canceling,  but 
many  more  will  set  patterns  and  directions 
whose  error  will  not  be  apparent  for  several 
years. 

Many  times,  also,  during  this  year  there 
have  been  apparent  differences  between  CMA 
and  some  of  Its  component  societies.  This, 
too.  has  been  good.  And  In  each  Instance, 
when  we  have  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
rancor  of  personal  irritation  and  pride,  able 
to  flnd  the  solid  ground  of  Ideas,  It  has  de- 
veloped that  the  differences  were  not  great, 
not  fundamental,  and  certainly  not  irrecon- 
cilable. They  represented,  rathw,  different 
approaches  to  the  same  objective  by  hl^- 
mlnded,  idealistic,  but  intense  and  vigorous 
men.    They  were  certainly  understandable  as 


a  byproduct  of  the  multiplicity  and  Intensity 
of  the  social  changes  to  which  we  all  have 
forced  to  respond  with  little  or  no  time  for 
sober  reflection  and  leisurely  discussion. 

The  patterns  of  the  California  medical 
assistance  program,  a*  it  begins,  are  almost 
sure  to  be  the  patterns  of  medicare  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

These  patterns  bring  unprecedented  c^por- 
tunlty  to  make  many  of  our  own  ideas  work. 

These  Ideas  Include — 

Freedom  of  choice  of  physician  and  fa- 
cility. 

Mainstream — not  segregated  charity  care 

for  poor  people. 

Reasonable  fees  for  care  of  all  patient*. 

High  quality  of  physician  care. 

Medically  oriented  and  controlled  admin- 
istration. 

Use  of  medical  society  review  committees 
to  determine  "reasonable  charges." 

Reasonable  review  of  utilization  of  out- 
patient and  inpatient  services. 

Use  of  physician  hospital  staffs  to  de- 
termine reasonable  utilization  of  hospital 
services. 

The  regulations  of  this  Calmap  program, 
only  new  available,  appear,  at  this  moment 
In  tim^,  to  give  us  an  almost  unbounded — 
certainly  an  imparalleled — opportunity  to 
demonstrate  the  validity  of  our  ideas.  At  the 
same  time  they  place  on  us  a  tremendoviB 
burden  of  responsibility:  to  our  patients,  to 
ourselves,  to  our  professional  associates,  and 
to  the  society  of  which  we  are  an  important 
and  integral  part    The  challenge  Is  great. 

A  very  Important  case  in  point  Is  the  pres- 
ent concept  of  "reasonable  charges"  for  our 
services.  As  of  tonight  It  appears  that  the 
determination  of  reasonable  charges  by  phy- 
sicians will  be  done  In  a  series  of  step*. 

1.  Each  physician  wlU  bill  his  own  usual 
charges; 

2.  If  this  charge  falls  below  an  arbitrarily 
established  basic  review  guide  level.  It  will 
be  paid  without  question; 

3.  If  It  falls  above  this  levd  it  will  be 
"kicked  out"  for  review  by  Blue  Shield  (Cal- 
ifornia Physicians'  Service)  claims  personnel, 
to  determine  whether  it  Is,  in  fact,  usual 
for  the  particular  physician,  and  within  the 
customary  range  in  hU  community.  From 
here  It  may  be  sent  for  review  by  a  Blue 
Shield  medical  consultant;  if  he  cannot  re- 
solve the  problem  It  will  be  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessional review  committee  of  the  local  medi- 
cal society,  which  will  be  asked  to  recom- 
mend what  Is  the  reasonable  charge  in  light 
of  aU  the  facts  and  problems  Involved. 

No  Government  program  has  ever  before 
placed  so  much  faith  In  the  good  Judgment, 
social  conscience,  and  self-disciplining  abil- 
ity of  physicians.  In  the  matter  of  fees.  The 
results  will  be  watched  with  Intense,  often 
highly  critical,  interest  by  Government  ad- 
ministrators— who  will  be  quick  to  demand 
rigid  ceilings  of  fees  if  escalation  or  abuses 
can  be  shown.  The  guide  Idea  at  this  time 
Is  clearly  one  of  reasonable  restraint  by  Indi- 
vidual physicians  and  their  reviewing  peers 
In  their  own  communities. 

Your  officers  and  appointed  representative* 
have  worked  long  and  hard — often  desper- 
ately— to  make  CMA  policies  effective  in  the 
Implementation  of  the  regional  medical  com- 
plex programs  for  heart  disease,  cancer,  and 
stroke,  the  Oalmap  and  medicare  programs, 
the  workmen's  compensation  and  physicians' 
discipline  programs.  Pew  In  this  room  who 
have  not  been  a  part  of  this  day  by  day  ef- 
fort— of  new  crises  to  be  met  nearly  every 
day,  or  even  every  hour — can  conceive  of  the 
tremendous  service  given -to  the  members  of 
our  profession — and  the  patients  we  serve — 
by  our  CMA  officers  and  staff.  The  CMA  has 
functioned  as  a  superb  team  in  these  trou- 
bled times.  I  have  been  intensely  proud  and 
grateful  to  be  a  part  of  that  team. 

But  now,  increasingly,  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility falls  on  you,   the  aaembers  of  tht- 
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boiu«  oC  delegates,  who  are  here  tonight. 
Tou  have  sot  the  pattern,  the  programs  come 
to  you  with  a  degree  of  compliance  to  your 
earlier  poUcy  demands  which  astounds  all  at 
ua  who  have  participated  Intimately  Ln  tixlM 
erent-fllled  year.  The  responatblllty  is  now 
yours,  to  understand,  and  to  explain  to  the 
men  whom  you  here  represent,  and  for  whom 
you  are  the  Oiiifomia  Medical  Association. 
These  meo  need  to  know  and  to  accept  the 
degree  to  which  their  wishes  have  been  ful- 
filled. They  must  be  led  to  realize  that  this 
In  turn  demands,  from  them,  unselfish  pub- 
lic dedication — to  prove  to  society  that  our 
members  and  our  component  local  societies 
are,  in  fact,  able,  willing,  and  eager  to  under- 
stamd  and  to  assume  tills  tremendous  new 
burden  of  rssponslblllty. 

It  Is  hartlly  necessary  to  say  that  there 
will  b«  no  second  chance — of  the  magnitude 
which  Is  ours  this  day.  We  dare  not  fail. 
The  winds  at  change  are  strong  and  growing 
stronger. 

"Oome,   Senators   and   Coogreaamen,   please 

heed  the  call. 
Don't  stand  In  the  doorway,  don't  block  up 

the  haU: 
For  he  tliat  gets  hurt  Is  he  who  has  stalled; 
There's  a  battle  outside  and  It's  r&gln'; 
Itll  soon  shake  your  windows   and  rattle 

your  walls. 
For  the  times,  they  are  a-cbangln*. 

"The  line  It  Is  drawn,  the  curse  It  la  cast 
The  first  one  now  will  later  be  last. 
And  the  present  now  will  later  be  past; 
The  order  Is  rapidly  changln'; 
The  slow  one  now  will  later  be  fast. 
For  the  times,  they  are  a-changln'.** 

For  medicine,  the  times  now  are,  Indeetf — 
rapidly  changing. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
3  It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  the  100th 
anniversary  banquet  and  ball  of  Ernes 
Lodge  No.  67,  B'nal  B'lith  held  at  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in  Springfield,  111. 

Mr.  Leo  D.  Cohn.  president  of  the 
lodge,  served  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
presiding  over  a  program  which  Included 
greetings  from  Illinois  Gov.  Otto 
Kemer,  and  Springfield  Mayor  Nelson 
Howarth. 

The  lodge  Itself  came  to  life  in  Spring- 
field, July  23,  1866.  at  which  time  18 
members  undertook  to  bring  the  Jewish 
community  the  principles  of  the  cove- 
nant translated  into  community  service. 
The  earliest  records  show  that  pioneer 
members  arrived  in  Springfield  about 
1855.  Recurrent  waves  of  Immigra- 
tion from  Europe  brought  numbers  of 
Jews  westward. 

The  lodge  has  contributed  through  the 
years  to  many  civic  projects,  and  was 
especially  active  during  World  War  n 
with  blood  banks,  bond  drives,  and  USO 
activities.  Refugees  from  the  Hitler  ter- 
rorism were  given  assistance  by  B'nal 
B'rith  and  Ernes  Lodge  and  support  was 
also  provided  to  the  new  state  of  Israel. 
Chapters  participating  by  sending  dele- 


gates to  the  celebration  included  those 
in  Blooralngton,  Peoria,  Danville,  Cham- 
paign. Galesburg,  Spring  Valley.  Rock  Is- 
land, Mattoon,  and  Quincy, 
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or 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  massachusctts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  AprU  21. 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  the  American  Tex- 
tile Machinery  Association  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  here  In  Washington  at 
the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel.  Because 
the  textile  industry  of  America  has  for  so 
long  been  a  bulwark  in  the  economy  of 
New  England,  and  particularly  in  west- 
em  Massachusetts  which  I  am  privileged 
to  represent  in  this  body,  we  took  con- 
siderable Interest  in  this  meeting. 

In  a  large  sense  the  textile  industry  we 
know  today  was  bom  along  the  streams 
and  rivers  In  New  Eiigland  which  fur- 
nished the  early  power  to  run  the  weaving 
mills  and  looms.  It  grew  to  become  a 
major  Industry  in  America,  furnishing 
the  impetus  foe  agricultural  fiber  pro- 
duction in  other  parts  of  the  country 
and  for  development  of  a  prosperous  and 
efficient  consumer  retail  Industry. 

Some  revealing  facts  concerning  the 
state  of  the  textile  industry  and  its  re- 
lationship to  our  overall  economy  were 
brought  out  in  a  fine  address  given  by 
Secretary  of  Commeree  John  T.  Connor 
to  the  Textile  Machinery  Association 
meeting  on  Wednesday.  Under  unani- 
mous-consent procedures,  I  include  the 
text  of  Secretary  Connor's  remarits  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

AODKBSS  BT  SeCRXTAKT   Or  COMMMKB  JOHN  T. 

Connor,  to  ths  Annual  Mbrtng  Ameri- 
can     TsxTn.x      MACHiNxaT      Association, 
Waskincton,  D.C,  Aran.  30,  1966 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  with  so 
many  outstanding  leaders  of  American  busi- 
ness and  American  Industry.    You  and  your 
colleagues  in  the  leadership  of  the  Nation's 
commerce  and  Industry  tutve  help>ed  America 
to  aciileve  national  greatness,  and  today  you 
are  helping  to  maintain  that  greatness. 

In  many  respects  business  Is  very  much 
Ilka  mountain  climbing.  When  we  scale  the 
helots  of  economic  attainment  we  find  that 
new  and  Impoelng  peaks  loom  before  ua.  We 
welcome  the  new  challenges.  And  we  have 
faith  In  our  ability  to  avoid  the  crevasses  and 
hasards,  charted  and  uncharted,  that  await 
us  beyond  the  next  rise. 

This  metaphor  tias  special  meaning  to  the 
great  industry  you  represent  and  are  examin- 
ing today  In  your  annual  meeting. 

Having  climbed  a  path  of  notable  Indus- 
trtal  accomplisiunent,  you  are  gathered  to 
look  JcHntly  at  the  problems  and  promise  that 
Ue  ahead,  not  only  for  textiles  but  our  econ- 
omy as  a  whole. 

These  yenrs  ot  the  sixties  have  been  years 
of  achievement  for  the  American  economy 
and  ttie  dynamic  Industries  that  power  It. 
We  are  in  the  sixth  year  of  unbroken  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  rising  employment. 
Today  we  have  an  economy  ciuxacterlaed.  In 
President  Johnson's  words,  by  unprecedented 
"rlohes  and  rewards"  for  business,  labor, 
farmers,  and  stockholders.^ 


New  high  levels  in  production,  employ- 
ment, profits,  personal'  Income,  capital  in- 
vestment, foreign  trade  and  other  areas  tell 
a  story  of  growth  and  prosperity  the  like  at 
which  the  world  has  never  seen. 

Prom  our  pinnacle  of  economic  achieve- 
ment, however,  we  see  a  whole  range  of  prob- 
lems that  test  the  flexibility  and  resUience 
of  our  system,  and  the  abUlty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  our  business  and  labor  leaders. 

We  see  the  Inflationary  preesuree  that  al- 
ways accompany  prosperity  and  require  us 
to  exercise  restralnta  at  the  proper  time. 

Tou  textile  machinery  manufacturers — one 
of  the  mo6t  progressive  elements  in  America 
business — have  Just  cause  to  be  proud  of 
your  Industry. 

Not  only  do  you  lead  the  world  In  the 
quantity  of  textile  machinery  produced,  but 
you  are  also  number  one  in  Invention,  In- 
novation, and  Introduction  of  new  methods 
and  equipment.  Tou  have  helped  textile 
manufacturers  achieve  remarkable  progress 
in  productivity.  New  machinery  has  brought 
Increased  production,  lower  costs,  higher 
quality  and  a  broader  variety  of  materials. 

The  shuttleless  loom — your  automated  so- 
called  "flber-to-sllver"  systems — automatic 
accessory  machinery  for  fabric  control — 
machines  to  process  new  textured  yams  from 
man-made  fiber — these  and  other  technolo- 
gical achievements  of  recent  years  have 
marked  real  advances  In  the  manufacture  of 
texUles. 

Your  outstanding  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  have  made  it  possible  for 
large  segments  of  the  U.S.  textile  Industry 
to  achieve  a  high  level  of  modernization  very 
rapidly  through  their  wise  Investments. 

Modernization  has  been  a  primary  factor 
In  tbe  great  surge  forward  by  the  textile  In- 
dustry in  the  past  few  years.  This  surge  has 
brought  broad  benefits  to  the  textile  Indus- 
try and  Its  labor  force.  Efficiency  of  opera- 
tion has,  at  the  same  time,  enabled  textile 
prices  to  remain  at  reasonable,  competitive 
levels. 

And  we  hope  that  It  has  placed  the  textile 
Industry  In  position  to  move  ahead  with  a 
dynamic  export-expansion  program. 

Exporting  la  another  area  In  which  the 
textile  machinery  Industry  excels.  Tour  ex- 
port total  of  close  to  $140  million  In  1965  was 
an  Increase  of  almost  65  percent  over  the  past 
decade. 

Tour  large  export  surplus  each  year  Is  an 
Important  entry  on  the  plus  side  of  the 
balance-of-payments  ledger.  The  surplus  in 
1965  came  to  some  $70  million. 

Today  you  textile  machinery  manufac- 
turers are  in  the  strongest  position  In  your 
history.  Never  has  the  demand  for  your  skills 
and  your  products  been  so  great,  and  never 
has  the  U.S.  textile  Industry  been  In  a  better 
position  to  finance  new  and  Improved  equip- 
ment. Nor  has  there  ever  been  greater  de- 
mand fftr  your  products  abroad. 

Tou  are.  In  short,  major  contributors  and 
participants  In  the  historic  expansion  and 
pro8i)erlty  that  the  President  has  described 
as  "the  American  economic  miracle." 

And  you  share  fully,  as  well.  In  the  man- 
agement challenges  and  opportunities  before 
us.  You  are  the  men  who  must  help  Amer- 
ica match  Its  mountains  of  challenge  and  op- 
portunity— In  your  own  Interests  and  In  the 
broad  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Inflation,  of  course.  Is  the  most  Immediate 
economic  challenge  that  we  face  today.  The 
vicious  circle  of  Inflation  would  hurt  every- 
body— business  and  labor,  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer — Just  as  the  beneficent  circle 
of  prosperity  has  helped  all  Americans. 

Hurt  most  deeply  would  be  those  of  our 
citizens  who  are  least  equipped  to  ride  out 
economic  stormy  weather.  And  hit  hardest 
would  be  the  problem  areas  In  the  economy 
where  we  have  patiently  labored  for  Improve- 
ment. 

Inllatloa  would  sap  oiv  economic  healtb 
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and  darken  the  dreams  nurtured  by  5  years 
and  more  of  record  prosperity. 

With  wages  and  prices  splrallng,  you  and 
other  exporters  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  a  competitive  position  In  the  In- 
ternational market.  Th»-  balance  of  pay- 
ments would  suffer  severely.  Oxir  Interna- 
tional and  domestic  economic  problems 
would  feed  on  each  other  Just  as  our  Inter- 
national and  domestic  achievements  have 
mutually  nourished  our  tremendous  eco- 
nomic growth. 

There  Is  no  single,  simple  solution  to  the 
potential  problems  of  inflation.  There  Is, 
however,  a  broad  approach  that  is  the  key 
to  success.  Government-lndustry-labor 
partnership  have  earned  prosperity.  And 
governn>ent-lndustry-labor  can  maintain  it. 
Under  current  conditions,  this  must  be  a 
partnership  of  economic  restraint  and  of 
across-the-board  economic  balance — a  part- 
nership of  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  poli- 
cies and  of  cooperation  and  understanding 
and  commonsense. 

Our  policies  and  our  decisions  and  our 
Judgment  within  this  partnership  must  be 
trained  on  two  objectives.  The  first  Is  pre- 
vention of  splrallng  Inflation.  The  second  is 
support  of  a  continued  broad  level  of  bal- 
anced economic  expansion. 

Considerable  precision  of  economic  Judg- 
ment is  required  to  achieve  both  these  ends 
simultaneously.  But  both  must  be  at- 
tained— and  both  wUl  be  attained. 

Our  national  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  freedom  In  Vietnam  places  a  special  re- 
sponsibility on  everyone  charged  with  mak- 
ing the  Nation's  economic  decisions — on 
leaders  of  the  private  sector  no  less  than  on 
officials  In  the  public  sector. 

The  fact  that  men  are  flghtlng  and  dying 
In  Vietnam  elevates  the  responsibility  that 
we  share  for  restraint  and  balance — and  for 
mutual  good  will  and  cooperation— to  the 
level   of  a  national    moral   obligation. 

And  It  is  especially  Incimibent  on  those 
of  us  who  have  been  particular  proponents, 
participants,  and  l)eneflclarle8  In  expansion 
and  prosperity  to  act  wisely  and  responsibly 
in  crucial  economic  areas  that  Include  wages 
and  prices,  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures, and  new  construction. 

Response  to  the  President's  appeals  for 
balanced,  considered  restraint  In  these  areas 
has  thus  far  been  extremely  gratifying. 

No  less  could  be  expected  of  American 
businessmen.  Business,  In  all  Umes  and  all 
seasons  of  our  national  Ufe.  has  consistently 
delivered  the  goods  that  America  has  re- 
quired. In  peace  as  well  as  In  war. 

Contributions  by  business  and  the  bank- 
ing community  to  the  President's  voluntary 
balance-of-payments  program  over  the  past 
15  months  have  been  an  especially  meaning- 
ful example  In  another  area  of  continued 
economic  challenge. 
•  This  should  be  a  source  of  great  pride  and 
satUfacOon  to  you  and  your  fellow  leaders 
of  American  business,  as  It  Is  to  me.  Busi- 
ness Is  acting  with  wisdom  and  detennlna- 
tton— and  accepting  real  sacrlflces— In  this 
balance-of-payments  area. 

I  know  that  sound  and  sophisticated  Judg- 
ments by  the  Nation's  Industries,  within  the 
framework  of  govemment-buslness-labor 
partnership,  will  help  also  to  win  the  battle 
against  Inflation. 

The  partnership  for  progress  works  In 
other  ways  as  well. 

Tou  In  this  knowledgeable  group  are  well 
aware  of  the  factors  that  have  combined  to 
bring  the  Nation  from  the  low  point  of  re- 
cession In  early  1961  to  the  high  level  of  con- 
tinuing prosperity  we  know  today.  I  do  not 
propose  to  review  these  factors  In  detail 
Suffice  to  say  that  Government  poUcles 
have  helped  to  establish  a  sound  operating 
environment  tor  you  and  your  fellow  activ- 
ists m  private  enterprise.  And  the  Nation's 
business  and  industrial  communities  have 
ttioved  forward  to  unsurpassed  levels  across 
the  economic  scoreboard. 
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Policies  undertaken  In  the  past  6  years, 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Jotmson, 
have  been  crtUcally  important  to  the  textUe 
Industry.  Tou  know  how  vital  the  long- 
term  cotton  textile  arrangement,  one-pric« 
cotton  legislation,  and  tax  and  depreciation 
measures  have  been  for  your  client  textile 
manufacturers  and  yourselves,  and  the 
further  pronUse  that  International  action 
holds  In  the  areas  of  wool  and  manmade 
fiber  textiles. 

Coupled  with  technological  advances  In 
which  you  have  played  a  central  role  with 
the  textile  makers,  these  measures  have 
helped  American  textiles  move  ahead  after 
a  serious  and  broad  decline.  Government 
policy  encouraged  the  technological  progress 
that  you  have  achieved,  and  Increasing  pros- 
perity encourages  still  further  balanced  ex- 
pansion and  advancement  to  serve  growing 
markets  In  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

As  I  told  the  American  Textile  Manufac- 
turers' Institute  recently,  it  Is  a  firm  Gov- 
ernment commitment  to  continue  to  pursue 

policies — Internationally  and  domestically 

thrt  support  further  textile  progress.  And 
this  commitment  clearly  extends  to  your 
essential  segment  of  the  textile  community. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  textile  machinery 
manufacturers  and  other  heavily  export- 
oriented  Industries  Is  the  area  of  export 
credit  facilities.  With  the  vast  expansion 
of  export  opportvmltles  in  recent  years,  this 
has  been  a  subject  of  broad  Interest  both 
to  Government  and  Industry. 

Increased  flexibility  and  broader  coverage 
for  sales  of  American  goods  and  services 
abroad  have  been  provided  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  Foreign  Credit  Insur- 
ance Association  In  the  past  few  years,  and 
forward  movement  In  this  area  Is  a  con- 
tinuing process  in  keeping  with  the  demands 
and  potentialities  of  export  expansion. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  along  with 
other  Government  agencies,  has  been  par- 
ticularly interested  In  this  subject.  As  many 
of  you  know,  our  National  Export  Expansion 
Council,  under  the  dlstlnguUhed  leadership 
of  Carl  A.  Gerstacker  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  has  been  looking  at  this  matter.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  room  for  various  views 
on  specifics  In  this  field.  But  there  appears 
to  be  full  agreement  In  Government  and 
business  that  a  sound  program  of  support 
for  exporters  is  a  fundamental  part  of  ex- 
port expansion. 

The  views  of  the  export  community  are 
essential  inputs  for  long-term  national  con- 
slderaOon  In  this  area.  I  recommend  that 
you  as  an  industry  weigh  every  factor,  and 
make  your  attitudes  known  as  appropriate. 

To  some,  It  may  appear  anomalous  to  pro- 
mote textile  machinery  exports  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  hand  conducting 
a  program  to  contain  textUe  Imports  and 
promote  textile  exports.  However,  this  ap- 
proach does  not  take  full  account  of  the 
realities  of  the  world  marketplace,  nor  of  the 
Important  contributions  that  dollar  sales  of 
textile  machinery  make  to  the  balance  of 
I>ayments. 

There  Is  large  and  growing  demand  for 
textile  machinery  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Although  it  is  the  leading  producer 
of  textile  machinery,  the  United  States  Is 
not  the  leading  international  suppUer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  moet  recent  flgoree,  the  Unit- 
ed States  produces  more  than  40  percent  of 
the  total  output  of  nations  In  the  Organiza- 
tion for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, but  ranks  third  In  experts  with  about 
15  percent  of  the  market.  At  the  same  time. 
Imports  of  textile  machinery  Into  this  coun- 
try have  increased  more  than  flvefold  in  the 
past  10  years. 

So  there  Is  decided  room  for  expansion  In 
the  export  of  textile  machines.  At  the  same 
time,  although  Inequities  and  dLBorderly 
growth  of  International  texOle  compeUtlon 
are  matters  of  serious  continuing  concern, 
neither  the  long-term  arrangement  nor  con- 


templated future  tatematlonal  agreements 
aim  at  stifling  competition.  Nor.  even  in 
their  absence,  would  action  by  the  United 
States  alone  have  this  aim. 

Rather,  our  objective  is  to  maintain  or- 
derly compeOUon  that  provides  equitable 
trade  opportunlUes  for  all  in  a  growing  inter- 
national market  for  texUles  and  textile  ma- 
chinery. 

America  and  her  strong,  forward-looking 
Industries  wiU  conquer  the  Impoelng  chal- 
lenges before  us  today  and  tomorrow— not 
simply  because  they  are  there,  but  because 
we  must  to  assure  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  and  well-being  of  this  great 
Nation. 


DiscIotare$  of  the  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  AprU  21, 1966 

Mr.  PELJLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  are  a 
few  shocking  disclosures  which  came  to' 
my  attention  this  week,  none  of  which 
will  help  convince  the  voters  that"  the 
Johnson  administration  is  doing  as  good 
a  Job  as  it  claims. 

CASE   NO.    1 

A  Michigan  man  was  disclosed  to  have 
been  drawing  $698  a  month,  tax-free, 
from  two  different  Federal  antipoverty 
programs. 

In  this  connection,  a  Congressman 
read  a  letter  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  an  irate  con- 
stituent who  had  just  paid  the  balance 
of  his  hicome  tax  on  the  famUy  income 
of  $108.50  per  week  take  home  pay. 

The  constituent  said  that  the  Mich- 
igan man  gets  $146  more  per  week,  tax- 
free,  from  the  public  trough,  than  he 
and  his  wife  realize  from  working  a  com- 
bined 62  hours  a  week. 

'T^  me  tell  you.  Congressman"  he 
said.  "I'm  fed  up." 

CASK    NO.    2 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  told  his  col- 
leagues that  the  more  than  $100,000  he 
received  from  two  fund-raising  dinners 
In  Connecticut^at  which  Lyndon  John- 
son was  the  principal  speaker— was  not 
for  political  purposes.  He  said  the 
money  consisted  of  tax-free  gifts  to 
bolster  his  personal  finances. 

CASK   NO.    3  -     ' 

In  Maine,  a  newspaper  revealed  how 
tax  money  to  help  the  poor  is  spent.  The 
paper  reported  that  on  a  5,000-acre 
plush  resort  hotel  complex  at  Poland 
Spring,  the  Government  is  spending  $6 
million  on  a  Job  Corps  training  project 
for  underprivileged  girls.  There  are  100 
girls  presently  enrolled,  with  plans  for 
1,080  eventually.  It  will  require  a  staff 
of  360 — 1  for  every  3  girls.  The  annual 
payroll  of  $2.5  million  wlU  represent 
$2,500  per  girl,  per  year.  Courses  will 
Include  snow  and  water  skiing,  and 
dancing. 

CASK    NO.    4 

American  drivers  might  prefer  to  drive 
schoolbuses  in  Thailand,  where  it  costs 
the  United  States  $9,000  per  year  for 
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Peace  Corpsmen  for  2  hours  a  day  driv- 
ing. 

CASS  ito.  • 

The  first  year  of  the  Domestic  Peace 
COn»,  for  202  volxinteera,  cost  $1.5  mil- 
lion, or  $7,426  per  volunteer. 

CASK    NO.    • 

In  Washington,  D.C..  where  the  aver- 
age Income  in  the  highest  of  any  city  in 
the  United  States,  there  are  real  pockets 
of  poverty.  However,  those  In  charge  of 
fighting  poverty  here  complain  that  230 
out  of  702  unemployed  heads  of  families 
being  trained  for  jobs  have  failed  to 
show  up  for  training  at  least  3  out  of 
every  5  days  since  the  program  began  6 
months  ago.  Even  so,  it  Is  reported,  they 
collected  $47  a  week. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Shoreline 
Community  College,  in  my  congressional 
district,  only  1,310  full-time  students  can 
be  enrolled,  due  to  finances,  although 
college  facilities  will  accommodate  2.500 
of  the  2.800  students  who  are  applying. 
Only  $300,000  would  do  the  Job. 

Education  Is  one  antlpoverty  program 
where,  through  Increased  earnings  of  col- 
lege graduates,  the  Public  Treasury,  In 
due  time,  gets  its  money  back. 


How  do  you  like  it? 

And  why  are  we  so  stxangely  tolerant  of  It? 

Do  we  really  believe  that  any  American — 
regardless  of  race,  nationality,  creed,  color 
or  motive — has  the  right  to  tear  down  or 
tear  up  Old  Olory? 

Do  we  really  believe  that  any  American — 
regardless  of  personal  views  or  convictions — 
has  the  right  to  choose  the  Vletcong  flag 
over  the  Stars  and  Stripes? 

Such  acts  of  near -treason  cannot  be  ex- 
cused or  condoned  on  the  basis  of  any  catise 
or  any  Ideology,  no  matter  how  Just  or  how 
sincere. 

It  Is  tragic  and  outrageous  for  one  Amer- 
ican to  defile  and  sneer  at  his  country's  flag 
at  the  very  moment  another  American  Is 
dying  to  defend  It. 

Is  this  the  freedom  we  are  flghting  for? 


HaU  Off,  the  Flag  Is  Paitins  By 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKMNKSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  21. 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  often  sung  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  and  we  have  heard  it  ring  out  at 
solemn  state  occasions,  as  well  as  before 
sporting  events  and  during  parades. 

In  the  past  months,  when  our  beloved 
flag  has  at  times  been  burned  and  des- 
ecrated, I  often  have  asked  myself  how 
much  attention  do  we  pay  to  the  words 
of  our  national  song  and  how  much  do 
we  mean  what  we  sing. 

I  also  wonder  what  Francis  Scott  Key 
would  think  If  he  saw  what  has  happened 
to  the  symlxrf,  which  he  so  proudly  hailed 
as  It  gallantly  streamed  over  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

How  can  we  tolerate  such  actions? 
The  answer  Is.  We  should  not  permit 
them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  majority  of 
us  will  always  feel  a  deep  stirring  within 
our  hearts  when  we  see  the  Stars  £ind 
Stripes,  and  the  words  come  to  mind: 
"Hats  off.  the  flag  Is  passing  by." 

I  support  the  legislation  Introduced  by 
my  colleague.  Congressman  RotJBrBUSH, 
and  I  offer,  for  Insertion  In  the  Ricord. 
two  editorials  from  east  Tennessee  news- 
papers, which  also  are  In  favor  of  the 
Mil. 

(Prom  the  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.)  Vlrgtnla- 
Tenneaaean.  Apr.  16,  lOM] 
How  LoMO  Wnx  It  Wat«? 

Did  you  ever  think  you'd  see  the  day  when 
the  American  flag  would  have  to  be  pro- 
tected from  AmerlcasA? 

Or  an  enemy  flag  would  be  openly  and 
proudly  displayed  by  curious  characters  who 
at  least  profess  to  be  Americans? 

Well,  the  day  Is  here. 


(From  the  Newport  (Tenn.)  Plain  Talk, 

Apr.  18.  1066) 

Stop  This  DEsacmAnoN 

Legislation  to  make  desecration  of  the 
American  Flag  a  Federal  offense  has  l)een 
introduced  by  Representative  Richako  L. 
RoTTDKBusH,  Of  Indiana. 

Presently  no  such  law  exists. 

Representative  RouumusH's  action  was 
prompted  after  he  received  reports  of  an  epi- 
sode which  occurred  at  Ptirdue  University 
about  which  the  Indianapolis.  Indiana  News 
said.  "Eyewitnesses  to  last  week's  meeting  o* 
the  Purdue  campus  chapter  of  Students  for 
a  Democratic  Society  rep>ort  some  students 
cheered  and  others  remained  emotionless  as 
a  pacifist  speaker  spat  upon,  ripped  up  and 
trampled   the   American   fiag." 

Such  conduct  should  not  be  tolerated  even 
for  a  little  while.  We  urge  Immediate  enact- 
ment of  the  Roudebush  blU. 


Judge  Hemphill  Endorsed  by  Soutli 
Carolina  General  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtTTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  AprU  7,  1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge  Rob- 
ert W.  Hemphill  has  been  imanlmously 
endorsed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  for  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Judge 
Hemphill  here  In  this  House  are  proud  of 
the  outstanding  record  he  Is  making  as 
UjS.  district  Judge. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  and  In- 
deed Judge  Hemphill's  many  friends  and 
admirers  here  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try highly  recommend  him  for  syapolnt- 
ment  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  on 
April  6.  1966,  Is  further  evidence  of  the 
very  high  esteem  In  which  Judge  Hemp- 
hill Is  held  throughout  the  State  of 
South  Carolina: 
CALRtroAM  No.  S.  083  or  thx  Obnebai.  Assuc- 

BLT  or  SOtTTB  CaBOUNA 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  consider 
the  Honorable  Robert  W.  HenxptalU.  U3. 
district  Judge  of  the  dUtrlct  of  South 
Carolina,  for  ai>polntment  on  the  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  AppeaJ*  when  a  vacancy 
shall  exist 
Whereas  the  general  assembly  notes  with 

great  pride  the  eCBclent,  fair  and  Impartial 


service  of  the  Honbrable  Robert  W.  Hemp- 
hill, now  serving  as  U.S.  district  Judge  of  the 
district  of  South  Carolina,  and  earnestly  pe- 
titions the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  consider  this  outstanding  Jurist  for  ap- 
pointment to  a  seat  on  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  when  such  a  vacancy  shall 
exist:  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
no  lawyer  Is  more  qualified  for  this  honor 
by  reason  of  education,  temperament,  and 
experience  than  Is  Judge  Hemphill;  and 

Whereas  the  major  portion  of  the  adult 
life  of  this  jurist  has  been  devoted  to  serv- 
ing the  public  which  Includes  the  General 
Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  solicitor  of  the 
Sixth  Judicial  Circuit.  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  now  U-S.  district  judge;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  does  not 
believe  that  the  qualifications  of  any  per- 
son for  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  will  ex- 
ceed those  possessed  by  Judge  Robert  W. 
HemphlU;  and 

Whereas  the  general  assembly  believes  that 
the  people  of  the  FHaurth  Judicial  Circuit  of 
the  Federal  court  system  will  be  greatly  bene- 
fited and  the  ends  of  Justice  advanced  by  the 
elevation  of  Judge  HemphlU  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Fourth  District: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  seiiate  (the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives concurring) ,  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  earnestly  petitioned  to 
consider  the  Honorable  Robert  W.  Hemphill, 
now  serving  as  U.S.  district  judge  of  the 
district  of  South  Carolina,  for  advancement 
to  the  Fourth  Circuit  Co«rt  of  Appeals  when 
such  a  vacancy  exists;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  White  House  In  Washington, 
D.C.;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  be  forwarded  to  each 
U.S.  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  to 
each  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 

Adopted  April  6,  1966. 

L.  O.  Thomas, 
Clerk  of  the  Senate. 
Inie  Watson, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


Poverty  Report  by  Sar  A  Levitan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  my  privilege  recently  to  be  the  key- 
note speaker  at  the  third  aimual  Com- 
monwealth Conference  on  Urban  Leader- 
ship and  Community  Leadership  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Pa.  The  conference  subject 
this  year  was:  "The  Continuing  Problems 
of  Poverty." 

One  of  the  distinguished  participants 
In  the  conference  was  Sar  A.  Levitan  of 
the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute  for  Employ- 
ment Research.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Include  his  paper  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  : 

PXOCRAM    STRATECIES 

(By  Sar  A.  Levitan) 
The  Kennedy-Johnson  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  have  shown  clearly  that  bold  govern- 
mental policies  might  have  prevented  the 
wasteful  high-level  unemployment  of  the 
late  1950's  and  early  lOeCs.  Even  before  the 
recent  expansion  of  military  commitments 
In  Vietnam,  the  rate  of  unemployment  was 
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approaching  4  percent.  Accelerated  defense 
expendlttires  and  the  diverse  antlpoverty. 
training,  and  related  programs  have  helped 
reduce  unemployment  even  below  this  in- 
terim goal. 

Having  achieved  a  4-percent  level  of  un- 
employment, the  American  economy  now 
faces  new  challenges.  National  averages  are 
not  very  helpful.  We  stlU  have  many  geo- 
graphic areas  where  unemployment  exceeds 
an  Intolerable  level  of  6  percent  and  higher. 
On  a  national  basis,  unemployment  among 
Negroes  remains  more  than  twice  the  rate 
for  whites,  and  the  incidence  of  imemploy- 
ment  among  youth  Is  more  than  three  tUnes 
that  of  adults.  Obviously,  there  are  stUl 
sizable  wasted  human  resources  In  this  Na- 
tion, and  they  are  still  concentrated  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  among  certain  groups. 

The  current  national  level  of  unemploy- 
ment was  achieved  with  a  minimum  of  In- 
flaUonary  pressure,  but  further  overall  ex- 
pansionary policies  are  fraught  with  Infia- 
tlonary  dangers.  The  most  difficult  eco- 
nomic policy  Issue  facing  the  Nation  Is  to 
devise  the  necessary  and  effective  tools  which 
would  create  jobs  for  those  who  remain  Idle, 
without  overheating  the  economy,  vrtthout 
damaging  Its  efficiency,  and  without  bring- 
ing the  sustained  grovrth  to  a  halt. 


THS     LABOR     MARKJM     SYSTEM 

Dr.  Garth  L.  Mangum,  a  colleague  at  the 
Upjohn  Institute,  has  suggested  that  It  Is 
useful  to  view  the  labor  market  as  a  gigantic 
«hapeup  from  which  employers  pick  the  most 
desirable  applicants — either  on  the  basis  of 
the  workers'  Inherent  qualifications  or  ac- 
cording to  the  employers'  prejudices.  Ac- 
cording to  this  image  of  the  labor  market, 
about  3  million  workers  are  left  at  the  end 
of  the  line  and  are  not  picked  for  gainful 
employment  even  at  a  level  of  4-percent  un- 
employment. Moreover,  some  become  dls- 
Ulusloned.  drop  out  of  lUie  altogether,  and 
are  thus  not  even  counted  as  unemployed  In 
official  Government  statistics. 

Our  welfare  system  also  discourages  some 
potential  workers  from  joining  the  shapeup. 
All  earnings  of  needy  persons  qualifying  to 
receive  welfare  payments  are  subtracted 
from  the  amount  to  which  the  welfare  re- 
cipient Is  entitled.  A  low-paying  job  may 
therefore  provide  Uttle  or  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage over  the  alternative  of  remaining  on 
relief.  ' 

The  Incentive  to  seek  work  is  further 
dampened  by  the  fact  that,  if  the  Job  turns 
out  to  be  only  temporary,  the  needy  worker 
may  encounter  difficulty  In  getting  back  on 
the  relief  roUa.  it  U  quite  apparent,  there- 
lore,  that  significant  numbers  In  o\ir  popu- 
lation cannot  effectively  participate  In  the 
Miapeup  or  are  discouraged  from  doing  ao 
Boonomlsts  refer  to  these  nonpartlclpanta 
and  to  »ome  of  those  who  fall  to  gain  em- 
ployment as  structuraUy  unemployed  The 
«act  number  belongUig  to  this  group  U  un- 
known and  is  not  reflected  In  the  official  un- 
employment estimates. 

A  recent  Bureau  of  the  Census  survey  of 
•outii  Loo  Angeles  (Including  the  Watta 
area)  Indicates  the  extent  to  which  unem- 
ployment and  poverty  are  concentrated  In 
certain  areas  and  among  certain  groups  On 
the  same  day  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
announced  that  the  rate  of  unemployment  In 
February  1966  had  dropped  to  3.7  percen? 
(the  lowest  lev«l  of  unemployment  Ui  12 
years) .  an  offlcUl  In  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce released  the  results  of  a  population 
census  taken.  In  November  1965  iL  souto 
Aoe  Angeles. 

The  survey  disclosed  that.  In  the  6'/,  year* 
between   the  decennial  census  of   i960  ai^ 

fhr,'??^rL^^*^-  *^^  «:onomlc  conditions  of 
the  321,000  residents  In  south  Loe  Angeles 
(mostly  Negroes  and  Mexlcan-AmeVST 
had  actually  deteriorated— in  sharp  contrast 
«=f  !  economic  gains  experienced  by  the 
rest  Of  the  populaUon.    Real  median  family 


Income  In  this  area  dropped  by  8  percent 
while  nationally  the  median  Income  for  aU 
families  rose  by  nearly  double  that  figure 
and  for  all  Negro  families  by  24  percent. 

Family  composition  within  the  south  Loe 
Angeles  area  also  continued  to  deteriorate. 
In  1960,  three  of  every  four  famlUes  were 
married  couples;  6  years  later,  the  propor- 
tion of  married  couples  had  dropped  to  70 
percent.  The  proportion  of  children  living 
In  broken  homes — a  useful  barometer  of 
poverty  and  deprivation— had  Increased  from 
62  percent  to  68  percent.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, unemployment  In  Watts  and  the 
neighboring  five  areas  remained  abysmally 
high— more  than  10  percent  of  the  labor 
force.  Unemployment  among  women  In  the 
area  actually  Increased  somewhat,  while  a 
EUght   decline  occurred   among  males 

Experts  suspect  that  the  conditions  In 
south  Los  Angeles  are  not  Isolated  and  reflect 
the  situation  In  many  central-city  slum 
areas.  Thus,  while  the  Nation  Is  Justly  con- 
cerned about  Inflationary  pressures  and  over- 
heating of  the  economy,  pockets  of  poverty 
and  destitution  remain  unaffected  by  the 
sustained  economic  expansion.  Protracted 
expansionary  policies  might,  of  course,  reach 
most  Of  the  residents  of  slum  area*  and  puU 
them  into  the  labor  market.  But  this  re- 
sult could  ultimately  be  achieved  only  at 
the  cost  of  considerable  Inflation,  a  cost 
which  society  would  find  unacceptable 
Since  we  have  exhibited  a  low  threshold 
Of  tolerance  for  Inflation  In  the  past,  the 
danger  remains  that  we  might  revert  to 
sound  restrictive  poUcles,  as  In  the  1950'8 
High  unemployment  also  was  the  cost  of 
maintaining,  sometimes  rather  unsuccess- 
fully, price  stability.  We  have  to  learn  to 
manage  both  the  employment  and  price  prob- 
lems  of  our  complex  society. 

SPECIAI,  PEOMAMS  rOB  THX  DISADVAKTAOED 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  Government 
^^^T^*^  *  number  of  programs  aimed 
specifically  at  helping  (a)  unemployed  work- 
ers untouched  by  general  expansionary  eco- 
nomic policies  and  (b)  potential  worker. 
Who  have  dropped  out  of  the  system  com- 
pletely because  they  have  not  found  gainful 
Miployment.  The  vlabUlty  and  eflecMveness 
or  some  of  these  programs  Is  stiU  a  matter  of 
controversy,  but  the  salutary  Impact  of  others 
Is  already  a  matter  of  record. 

Depressed  areas 

^rlZ,  ^t^^J^""^^^  stranded  In  depressed 
areas,  the  Federal  Government  has  enacted 
^veral  related  pieces  of  legislation:  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  (succeeded  4 
years  later  by  the  Economic  Development 
loio'  ^*  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  of 
1962  and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel<M>- 

^^^.^\°^  ^i^-  1^e«  is  little  evident 
that  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  has  helped 
create  an  appreciable  number  of  Jobe  In  de- 
pressed areas.    The  act  was  In  effect  durlne 

=r,?*fi°^^°'  ^^^  national  unemployment 
and  the  funds  were  widely  spread  over  mot« 
than  a  thousand  counties. 

It  Is  therefore  almost  Impossible  to  meas- 
ure the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation.  The 
Economic  Development  Act,  Its  successor,  has 
barely  been  Unplemented  and  will  require 
some  time  before  its  impact  becomes  notice- 
able. The  same  is  true  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act. 

In  a  period  of  high  employment,  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  and  the  Appalachian 
Act  might  be  used  effectively  to  concentrate 
resources  In  depressed  areas  and  help  reha- 
bilitate centers  of  chronic  unemployment 
But  the  Yunds  allocated  to  these  programs 
have  already  been  curtaUed  as  a  result  of  our 
expanded  commitments  In  Vietnam-  and  it  is 
not  yet  clear  that  administrators  of  these 
programs  wtu  concentrate  their  meager  re- 
sources on  the  rehabilitation  of  depressed 
areas  and  not  spread  their  resoimses  thinly— 
as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act. 
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The  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act 
Two  major  pieces  of  legislation  which  bear 
direcUy  on  the  development  of  human  re- 
•ourees  are  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  and  the  Economic  Od- 
portumty  Act  of  1964.  During  the  first  3 
years  of  its  operation,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  had  Uttle  Im- 
pact  on  the  poor  and  deficiently  educated 
AS  long  as  large  numbers  of  better  qualified 
workers  remamed  unemployed,  the  shape- 
up  system  applied  to  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Tralnmg  Act  selectees  as  It  did  to 
the  labor  market  at  large.  The  better  quali- 
fied workers  were  selected  for  training  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  those  trained 
were  unemployed  workers  with  less  than  an 
elementary  school  education.  The  majoritv 
were  high  school  graduates  or  better 

.it^it!'^^*^^. '"5"''*  tightening  economic 
situation  and  the  emphasis  on  bringing  the 
economically  and  educationally  dfsadvan- 
teged  into  the  system.  It  might  be  expected 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  deficiently 
educated  and  the  poor  will  be  selected  for  the 
Manpower   Development   and    Training   Act 

l^^3-  T""^  ^  "°"''  evidence  that  the 
trend  has  been  in  that  direction  during  the 
past  year.  ° 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  officials  ad- 
mtolster  ng  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  have  by  now  had  near- 
ly  4  years  of  experience  with  demonstra- 
tion and  experimentation  projects  aimed  at 
developing  special  techniques  needed  to  train 
successfully  hard-core  unemployed  The 
Manpower  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
released  last  week,  devotes  a  full  chapter  tci 
experimental  and  demonstration  programs. 
While  these  projects  have  thus  far  been 
applied  on  only  a  limited  scale,  they  are  al- 
ready-claimed to  have  "broken  n?w  ground 
on  many  problems,  built  Increased  receptiv- 
ity for  new  ideas,  and  helped  hasten  and 
broaden  adoption  of  useful  Uinovation»>"  (P 
35.)  If  this  claim  Is  warranted.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  new  techniques  will  become  ap- 
pUcable  on  a  broader  scale  to  regular  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
courses.  ' 


Work  -experience 
WhUe  the  application  of  MDTA  to  the  Im-- 
povertshed  stUl  requires  demonstration  the 
i°H^"**?°°  *"**  training  programs  pro- 
vided under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  poor  The 
goal  of  the  WOTk-experience  program  U  to 
raise  the  "level  of  employabUlty"  of  unem- 
ployed parents  on  relief  and  other  needy  per- 
sons through  a  comprehensive  program  of 
work -experience  and  training.  This  new  ap- 
prcwch  to  work-relief  entails  vocatiomd 
training,  counseling,  guidance,  work  motiva- 
tion, remedial  health  care,  rudimentary  edu- 
cation, and  actual  job  placement. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has 
pioneered  in  helping  reUef  recipients  secure 
Jobe  m  private  Industry.  The  "Feds"  can 
learn  a  great  deal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
experience  In  developing  technlquee  and  ap- 
proaches  of  placing  reUef  recipients.  Under 
tte  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  place  selectees  for 
training  vrith  private  industry.  Regrettably 
he  has  so  far  used  this  authority  most 
sparingly.  Projects  sponsored  under  the 
work-experience  program  have  tended  to  con- 
centrate In  Government  and  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions. It  would  seem  wiser  public  policy 
to  tise  the  Government  as  an  employer  of 
last  resort— to  help  reUef  recipients  and 
other  needy  person  to  enter  the  "shapeup 
system"  rather  than  to  limit  their  work  al- 
moet  exclusively  to  pubUc  projects.  Present 
Ubor  market  conditions  are  most  propitious 
for  helping  disadvantaged  workers  enter  the 
sh^>eup.  Pennsylvania's  Project  Independ- 
ence, which  helps  workers  to  bridge  the  gap 


■  »•— ^gjqp^U 
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from  the  relief  office  to  the  employment  of- 
fice, can  be  used  as  a  model  for  placing  <U3~ 
advantaged  workers. 

The  Federal  aflmlnlatratoca  of  the  work- 
experience  program  have  rejected  this  flex- 
ible approach,  emphasising  Instead  the  need 
for  supportlTe  aervtcea  to  rehabilitate  the 
entire  family.  According  to  a  spolcesman 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Family  Serrlcea: 

"One  cannot  hope  to  Instill  a  desire  for  a 
better  life,  and  equip  a  father  to  gain  that 
life.  If  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  a  home  and 
Uvtng  conditions  that  are  as  Inadequate  to- 
day as  they  were  a  year  ago.  Therefore,  In 
title  V,  the  program  objective  embraces  the 
needs  of  the  entire  family.  We  must  teach 
wives  and  mothers  the  art  of  good  home 
management,  the  maintenance  of  a  clean 
borne,  bow  to  take  care  of  money,  how  to 
buy  proper  food  and  prepare  nutritious 
meals,  personal  hygiene,  and  the  proper  care 
of  their  children.  In  doing  this,  we  are  pro- 
viding support  for  the  husband  and  father 
Who  Is  In  work  experience  and  training."  ' 

The  assumption  that  social  services  can 
achieve  all  these  objectives  Is  one  which  even 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  welfare  services 
would  question.  But,  assuming  that  positive 
results  may  be  achieved  by  the  above  ap- 
proach, one  may  still  suspect  that  the  limited 
resources  available  under  the  work -experience 
program  could  be  used  more  efficiently  by 
providing  more  Income  to  needy  families. 
At  the  same  time,  greater  efforts  could  be 
made  to  place  relief  recipients  and  other 
needy  unemployed  parents  In  gainful  jobs. 

What  Is  needed  are  flexible  programs  pro- 
Tiding  tailormade  solutions  for  Individual 
needs.  In  some  cases,  the  transformation 
from  a  relief  recipient  to  a  gainful  worker  can 
be  easily  achieved.  What  the  reliefer  may 
need  Is  wheels  to  get  to  the  Job  rather  than 
a  conglomeration  of  supportive  servlcSs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  program, 
trainees  receive  the  full  amount  for  basic 
needs  as  determined  by  the  appropriate  State 
welfare  agencies.  Therefore.  In  thoee  States 
or  localities  where  the  relief  recipient  re- 
ceives benefits  adequate  to  cover  his  baste 
needs,  a  person  selected  to  participate  In  a 
work -experience  project  Is  not  provided  ex- 
tra paj  except  for  expenses  connected  with 
working  (e.g..  carfare).  But  in  the  majority 
Of  States  payments  to  relief  recipients  are 
InsvilBclent  to  meet  basic  needs. 

In  these  States  partlclixmts  in  the  work.- 
•xperlence  program  receive  the  full  amount 
needed  to  cover  basic  needs.  In  addition, 
preliminary  statlsrtlcs  Indicate  that  about  4 
of  every  10  participants  In  the  work-exper- 
ience program  have  not  qualified  for  relief  in 
their  States.  It  U  esUmated  Uiat  about  half 
of  the  total  fluids  for  the  work-experience 
program  (excluding  assistance  payments)  Is 
allocated  to  supportive  services.  Given  the 
limited  supply  of  available  social  workers.  It 
may  be  wiser  to  maximise  work -relief  rather 
thsui  to  stress  supportive  profeaslotuU  services 
which  are  already  In  short  supply. 

Emphasis  on  work-relief  would  not  only 
increase  the  Income  of  some  relief  recipients 
and  other  needy  persons,  but  also  provide  an 
opportunity  for  performing,  useful  work 
which  otherwise  would  not  be  undertaken. 
Scane  expert  observers  suggest,  moreover,  that 
the  mere  opportunity  for  relief  recipients  to 
"work  off"  the  aid  they  receive  has  consider- 
able rehabilitative  value  and  would  even- 
tually help  them  secure  gainful  employment 
In  the  competitive  market.  A  better  ap- 
proach would  require  the  payment  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  to  relief  recipients  perform- 
ing needed  and  usefu)  work,  but  this  would 
entail  far  more  resources  than  are  now  being 
allocated  under  the  relief  system. 


'  Andrew  R.  N.  TTuelson.  •"Tbe  Work- 
Kxperlence  Program  Under  Title  V  of  tbe 
■conomic  Opportunity  Act."  address  deUv- 
ered  before  the  American  Public  Welfare 
AasocUtlon.  Dec.  S.  IMS.  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel.  Chicago.  111. 


Community  action  programs  are  another 
source  of  employment  for  Impoverished  fam- 
lUes.  While  the  prime  object  of  CAP  U  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  broaden  the  extent 
cf  welfare  services  available  to  poor  people, 
administrators  of  these  programs  are  encour- 
aged and.  Indeed,  required  to  employ  (when- 
ever feasible)  persons  from  Impoverished 
homes.  Some  CAP'S  have  organized  special 
training  courses  to  help  these  workers  qualify 
for  subprofesslonal  Jobs.  It  Is  exi>ected  t.'iat 
this  training  may  lead  to  emplojment  In  city 
Institutions  or  private  welfare  organizations. 

A  major  obstacle  to  providing  permanent 
employment  to  CAP  employees  selected  from 
Impoverished  families  Is  that  these  employees 
do  not  normally  poecess  the  formal  qualifica- 
tions for  subprofesslonal  positions.  Since 
employment  opportunities  in  local  govern- 
ment and  private  welfare  organizations  are 
expected  to  expand  rapidly  during  the  next 
decade,  the  development  of  approrlate  tech- 
niques to  qualify  members  from  Impoverished 
homes  for  the  growing  occupations  presents 
a  major  challenge  to  CAP'S,  as  It  docs  also 
under  the  work-experience  program. 

A  major  obstacle  Is  the  hesitancy  of  place- 
ment officers  to  accept  demonstrable  ability 
In  place  of  a  diploma  as  a  basis  for  appoint- 
ing or  promoting  individuals.  In  some  cases, 
appointment  of  Individuals  without  the 
proper  credentials  requires  also  the  public 
and  private  rules  and  regulations  which  pro- 
fessional or  vocational  associations  and 
unions  normally  resist. 

Work-training   prog'ayns   for  youth 

In  addition  to  the  work-experience  pro- 
grama  for  adults  -mainly  unemployed,  needy 
parents — the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  pro- 
vides for  two  separate  youth  programs,  the 
Neighborhood  Yuulh  Corps  and  the  Job 
Corps.  The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Is  a 
conventional  work-relief  program  with  few 
If  any  frills.  About  $5  of  every  96  expended 
under  this  program  go  for  the  payment  of 
wages  to  youths  from  impoverished  homes. 
Enrollment  reached  a  peak  of  378.000  during 
the  summer  of  1965:  but  due  to  limitations 
of  funds  it  has  since  tapered  off  to  about 
150,000  a  month.  The  program  Is  scheduled 
to  expand  only  moderately  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1966.  About  three  of  every  four  en- 
roilees  are  attending  school,  and  the  em- 
ployment projects  for  the  In -school  enrollees 
are  administered  by  the  school  systems  In 
their  respective  communities.  The  work  of 
the  out-of-school  enrollees  Is  performed  ex- 
clusively on  projects  sponsored  by  public  or 
private  nonprofit  organizations.  Enrollees 
work  about  10  hours  a  week  if  they  are  at- 
tending school,  and  a  maximum  of  33  hours 
If  they  are  out  of  school.  Tbe  hourly  rate 
of  pay  Is  $1.36. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been 
criticized  on  the  basis  that,  since  the  work  It 
provides  does  not  equip  the  enrollees  wltb 
salable  skills.  It  therefore  accomplishes  little 
toward  Increasing  his  chances  for  regular 
employment.  This  criticism  hardly  applies, 
however,  to  the  majority  of  NYC  enrollees, 
who  are  attending  school.  NYC  supplies  the 
in-school  enrollees  wltb  much-needed  pocket 
money  and  family  Income  supp>ort,  aside  from 
some  work  experience,  and  thus  should  help 
them  continue  their  schooling.  Precise  esti- 
mates of  the  extent  to  which  NYC  programs 
have  prevented  school  dropouts  are  not 
known. 

CrlUclsm  of  the  meager  fare  offered  by 
NYC  projects  to  out-of-school  enroUeees  is 
more  pertinent.  NYCs  critics  have  urged 
that  the  program  t>e  enriched  by  offering 
enrollees  more  counseling,  guidance,  remedi- 
al education  and  training.  In  view  of  the 
limited  resources  of  NYC  and  the  great  num- 
bers wislUng  to  qualify  for  the  program.  It 
Is  not  at  all  clear  that  allocating  a  larger 
proportloo  of  funds  plus  supportive  serv- 
ices would  be  Justified,  even  If  qualified  per- 
sonnel— teachers,  counselors,  social  work- 
ers—could be  secured.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
Incidence  of  mnscnployment  decreases  ss  the 


youths  mature.  It  may,  therefore,  be  a  wiser 
policy  simply  to  provide  as  many  unem- 
ployed youths  as  possible  with  Jobs  to  tide 
them  over  the  critical  years  when  they  find 
it  most  difficult  to  secure  employment  in  the 
marketplace. 

Though  primarily  aimed  at  helping  the 
same  clientele  as  NYCs  out-of-school  pro- 
gram, the  Job  Corps  uses  an  entirely  differ- 
ent approach.  The  youths  are  removed  from 
their  home  environments  and  placed  In  cen- 
ters operated  under  contracts  from  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  enrollees 
are  thus  offered  a  chance  to  acquire  basic 
eaucatlon,  which  most  of  them  have  missed 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  and  are 
also  trained  for  various  occupations.  The 
Job  Corps  sponsors  conservation  and  urban 
centers.  The  former,  as  the  title  Indicates, 
focus  upon  conservation  and  related  work, 
which  may  Include  fire  control,  timber  man- 
agement, improvement  in  recreation  sites, 
wildlife  management,  operation  of  heavy 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  conserva- 
tion facilities.  The  urban  centers  offer 
training  for  various  skilled  and  service  oc- 
cupations. 

The  cost  per  trainee  In  the  Job  Corps  Is 
substantial,  but  It  cannot  be  measured 
precisely  since  a  large  portion  of  the  funds 
expended  so  far  have  been  allocated  to  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  campsltee. 
Estimates  of  the  annual  cost  per  trainee 
vary  widely.  Job  Corps  spokesmen  have  In- 
dicated that  they  expect  to  reduce  the  an- 
nual coat  per  enrollee  to  about  $6,600  when 
the  program  becomes  fully  operational.  Cur- 
rent figures  indicate  that  the  cost  may  be 
as  much  as  60  percent  higher. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  operation,  enroll- 
ment In  the  Job  Corps  has  been  limited. 
Projected  enrollment  for  the  siuner  of  1966 
is  30.000.  but  as  ot  March  1966  total  enroll- 
ment has  barely  stu-fxtssed   30.000. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  assess 
the  value  of  Job  Corps  on  the  basis  of  cost 
per  enrollee.  The  program  may  have  lmf)or- 
tant  benefits  which  transcend  the  rehabll- 
Itatlon  of  a  limited  number  of  selectees. 
Ample  evidence  shows  that  our  educational 
system  has  failed  to  provide  even  a  basic 
education  for  millions  of  youngsters.  The 
reference  here  Is  not  only  to  dropouts  who 
leave  school  to  accept  remunerative  em- 
plojrment,  but  to  millions  who  go  through 
years  of  unproductive  schooling.  In  many 
cases  even  achieving  a  graduation  diploma. 
A  disproportionate  number  of  thoee  who 
fall  In  school — or,  as  some  would  say,  for 
whom  the  school  has  been  a  failure — come 
from   Impoverished   homes. 

The  Job  Corpe  is  attempting  to  develop 
new  techniques  and  approaches  to  educate 
and  train  youngsters  who  have  not  succeeded 
In  the  traditional  educational  system.  To 
accomplish  this  difficult  goal,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  enlisted  the  aid. 
not  only  of  traditional  educational  and  wel- 
fare InstitutionB,  but  also  of  major  Amer- 
ican business  organizations.  This  Is  perhaps 
the  first  Instance  In  which  the  American 
business  community  has  taken  a  direct  and 
active  role  In  the  rehabllltotlon  of  the  poor. 

Job  Corps  centers  may  therefore  be  viewed 
as  laboratories,  albeit  expenlsve  laboratories, 
to  develop  techniques  to  educate  and  train 
vast  nimibcrs  who  failed  to  get  an  educa- 
tion in  school.  It  would  be  premature  to 
claim  that  the  Job  Corpe  has  stKxeeded  In 
this  vast  undertaking.  But,  if  the  Job  Corps 
succeeds  with  the  ILmtled  number  of  en- 
rollees. Its  techniques,  and  approaches  may 
be  transferable  to  school  systems  and  adult 
basic  education  projects  throughout  the 
country.  The  Job  Corps  may  thus  turn  out 
to  be  the  most  Innovative  and  potentially 
the  most  valuable  tool  In  the  war  on  poverty. 

LIMtTB)    ESSOiracCS    FOB    VAST    NKKDa 

These  programs,  which  are  designed  to 
minimize  human  waste,  already  have  an  an- 
nual price  tag  In  excees  of  $1  billion.  While 
we  are  not  sure  that  all  of  the  programs  will 
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work,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  educational 
and  training  programs  have  reached  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  who  need  the  help. 
An  effective  war  on  Ignorance  and  poverty 
Is  a  costly  undertaking. 

Now  our  limited  war  on  poverty  must  com- 
pete with  our  expanded  commitments  In 
Vietnam.  This  fact  has  Inevitably  revived 
the  guns-versus-butter  debate.  Those  who 
oppose  expansion  of  welfare  legislation  find 
It  convenient  at  this  time  to  call  patriotically 
for  helping  the  boys,  instead  of  voicing  their 
Ideological  objections  to  such  legislation. 
For  them,  every  military  cloud  has  an  In- 
fiationary  lining. 

Fortunately,  current  commitments  In  Viet- 
nam do  not  require  such  a  dramatic  choice. 
The  dilemma  of  "guns  versus  butter"  was 
very  real  during  World  War  11  and  to  some 
extent  during  the  Korean  conflict.  During 
World  War  II,  about  half  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  was  allocated  to  military  effort. 
Though  the  Korean  conflict  required  fewer 
resources,  the  Defense  Establishment  was  In 
the  process  of  rapid  expansion  thus,  within  3 
years  after  the  Korean  Invasion,  the  resources 
allocated  to  the  Defense  Establishment  quad- 
rupled. 

The  recent  Increment  In  defense  outlays, 
while  huge.  Is  of  a  much  lesser  absolute  and 
relative  magnitude.  Defense  appropriations 
m  fiscal  1965  amounted  to  $50  billion.  The 
President  has  requested  an  increase  In  this 
expenditure  of  about  20  percent  for  1967. 
Unless  commitments  In  southeast  Asia  esca- 
late during  the  coming  year,  defense  ex- 
penditures would  still  account  for  only  about 
8  percent  of  total  gross  national  product. 
Despite  disturbing  Inflationary  pressures.  In- 
creases of  this  magnitude  need  not  preclude 
a  moderate  expansion  of  the  unmllitary  war 
on  poverty  and  related  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. And,  if  need  be,  taxes  could  be  raised 
to  pay  for  these  measures. 

The  question  therefore  Is — Do  we  have  the 
will  to  fight  both  wars? 
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Wisconsin  4-H  Club  Wins  Laurels  for 
Conservation  Work 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  21, 1966 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  4-H  Club  In  Wisconsin,  the 
Rockland  4-H  Club,  of  the  De  Pere  area 
In  Brown  County  has  compiled  an  out- 
standing record  of  conservation  work  for 
the  past  several  years. 

In  fact,  for  the  past  2  years,  this  club 
has  won  top  honors  for  the  best  4-H 
Club  conservation  work  in  Wisconsin. 

The  March-April  edition  of  the  Wis- 
consin Conservation  Bulletin  published 
by  the  Wisconsin  Conservation  Depart- 
ment, contains  an  article  listing  some  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Rockland 
4-H  Club  in  1965.  I  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of 
the  country  of  what  a  small  group  of 
dedicated  youngsters  can  do  to  improve 
our  environment. 

I  want  to  commend  the  44  young  people 
of    the   Rockland    4-H   Club    for   their 
wonderful  work  and  I  am  proud  that  such 
a  fine  club  is  in  my  district. 
It  Only  All  YoTOOB-ms  Coxnj)  Have  Such 

EXPEXIKNCZ 

The  Rockland  Boys  4-H  Club,  of  tbe  De 
Pere  area  In  Brown  cotmty,  started  a  con- 


servation project  6  years  ago.    Results  came 
fast. 

For  6  years  straight  tbls  club  bas  won 
State  recognition  for  excellence  In  conser- 
vation activity — Including,  the  past  2  years, 
top  honors  for  the  best  4-H  Club  con- 
servation  work   In   Wisconsin. 

These  are  among  1965'8  aocompllshments 
of  the  Rockland  Boy's  44  members. 

Collected  more  than  2,000  discarded 
Christmas  trees  and  used  them  to  build  wild- 
life shelters,  brush  piles  and  feed  tepees  in 
20  areas  plus  the  club's  own  refuge. 

Maintained  60  feeding  stations  for  wild- 
life throughout  the  winter. 

Added  3  acres  to  club  property  and  set 
out  1,000  trees  as  well  as  1,000  multlflora 
rose.  Also,  members  planted  trees  on  their 
home  farms. 

Maintained  124  bird  houses.  Built  duck 
houses  and  saw  them  pay  off  with  40  duck- 
lings. 

Won  recognition  In  the  area  press.  Includ- 
ing an  observation  that  "The  Rockland 
Boys  4-H  Club  has  been  extremely  effective 
in  providing  •   •   •   'instant  habitat.'  " 

Took  part  In  nature  hikes  and  nature 
study. 

Enlarged  the  club  nature  trail  and  put  up 
Identification  signs. 

Club  ponds  served  for  fishing,  swimming, 
skating,  and  as  a  source  of  water  to  fight 
two  neighborhood  fires. 

Supplied  facilities  for  study  and  recrea- 
tion to  various  grovips,  including  Green  Bay 
schools  a-;d  the  Green  Bay  Bird  Club,  as 
well  as  to  families  and  friends  of  club  mem- 
bers. 

Several  members  entered  the  soil  con- 
servation speaking  contest.  One  of  them 
became  Brown  county  champ. 

Won  prizes  at  the  county  fair  for  natur- 
arlums  the  boys  constructed. 

Raised  $200  for  club  activities  through 
scrap  drives. 

Obtained  reliable  advice  on  conservation 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Conservation  Department, 
Audubon  Society,  and  a  Green  Bay  Press- 
Gazette  outdoor  writer. 

EUitered  a  new  phase  of  conservation  ac- 
tivity by  participating  in  a  county-wide  wa- 
tershed protection  and  development  study, 
with  members  making  on-the-spot  investi- 
gations of  assigned  areas  and  writing  re- 
fKwts.  This  expierlence  "developed  the  mem- 
bers' abilities  to  observe  and  record  things 
which  meant  nothing  to  them  before." 


Technological  Advances  in  the  Aviation 
industry 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30.  1966,  Floyd  D.  Hall,  president 
of  Eastern  Airlines,  gave  a  speech  to  the 
Rotary  Club  In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  on 
the  many  changes  and  technical  ad- 
vances that  have  occurred  in  the  avia- 
tion industry  In  the  past  25  years.  With 
unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  Mr.  Hall's  speech  in  the  Record  : 

Mr.  Hill,  Rotarlans,  distinguished  guests,  I 
am  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  you  today,  and  It  is  a  special  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  back  In  San  Antonio  again.  Yotir 
dty  has  a  place  of  special  importance  to  me, 
for  I  am  one  of  thoee  privileged  persons  who 
took  his  flying  training  here  when  Randolph 
Field  was  the  "West  Point  of  tbe  Air"  and 


Kelly  Field  was  renowned  throughout  the 
service  as  the  Air  Corpe  Advanced  Flying 
School.  San  Antonio  Is  known  as  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  Army,  presumably  be- 
cause so  many  of  the  young  officers  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps  started  both  their  family  and 
professional  careers  here  and  later  returned 
to  San  Antonio  to  retire.  One  hundred  and 
fourteen  general  officers  are  here  now — re- 
tired and  active.  Mrs.  Hall  and  I  followed 
the  tradlUon  and  were  married  while  I  was 
stationed  at  Kelly  as  an  Instructor  and  es- 
tablished our  first  home  here  on  Rosewood 
Avenue,  just  west  of  your  new  Trinity  Uni- 
versity. That  was  27  years  ago,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  this  Is  my  first  visit  to  San  An- 
tomo  since  Mrs.  Hall  and  I  moved  Into  the 
airline  business  In  1840. 

Needless  to  say,  there  have  been  many 
changee  In  yoiu-  town  In  the  last  25  years, 
since  the  days  when  the  airline  Industry  was 
serving  Ite  passengers  with  DC-3  airplanee. 
Even  the  weather  has  changed.  In  February, 
San  Antonio  International  Airport  was  closed 
for  snow  removal.  Great  changes  have  also 
taken  place  in  Eastern  Airlines  since  it  first 
began  service  into  San  Antonio  on  October  19, 
1938.  Without  a  doubt,  the  past  25  years 
have  brought  the  greatest  technological  ad- 
vances In  the  history  of  man.  Randolph  has 
trained  many  of  the  men  who  have  gone  on 
to  key  roles  in  preparing  man  for  the  greatest 
adventure  of  all  times,  the  exploration  of 
space.  I  was  astounded  to  hear  an  authori- 
tative educator  sUte  not  long  ago  that  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  the  scientists  that 
have  ever  been  bom  are  still  living  today 
and  90  percent  of  all  the  scientific  literature 
that  has  ever  been  published  has  been 
printed  In  the  20  years  following  World  War 
II.  It  Is.  I  suppose,  quite  natural  that  the 
heart  of  the  space  age  should  develop  here 
In  Texas  where  the  Air  Corps  In  years  past 
and  now  the  Air  Force  had  its  early  tralmlng 
schools. 

The  very  rapid  changes  In  technology  that 
produced  the  sputniks  and  their  successors 
have,  In  a  renxarkably  short  time,  rubbed 
much  of  the  glamour  and  sparkle  from  our 
Jet  age  of  air  transportation.  Mankind  bas 
become  so  jaded  by  exoUc  hardware  spinning 
around  the  earth  in  outer  space  that  the 
Idea  of  riding  around  In  pressurized  alr-con- 
dltloned  comfort  6  to  8  mUes  up  In  the  at- 
mo^here  has  become  a  commonplace  occur- 
rence. Even  the  appearance  on  the  horlzcwi 
of  a  radically  new  commercial  airplane  com- 
ing faster  than  sound  Into  our  transportation 
system  has  failed  to  create  much  excitement 
except  amongst  those  of  us  who  are  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  pay  for  It. 

Theee  great  scientific  advancee  and  tbe  dy- 
namic programs  that  support  them  have 
prodiiced  enormous  changes  In  our  way  of 
life  and  have  brought  about  a  whole  new 
relationship  between  the  geographic  areas 
of  our  country  and.  Indeed,  the  whole  world. 
To  both  the  airUne  Industry  and  to  the  clUes 
■we  serve.  It  has  brovight  about  what  we  at 
Eastern  call  the  challenge  to  leadership. 

In  October  of  1939,  It  was  a  strenuous  Jour- 
ney to  fly  to  New  York.  At  tbe  very  beet  It 
took  aU  day  and  most  of  the  night  whether 
you  chose  one  of  Eastern's  Great  Silver  Fleet 
or  one  of  Tom  BranlfTs  "B"  liners.  The  trip 
to  California  was  equaUy  long  and  perhaps 
more  exhausing  as  you  bumped  and  rolled 
over  tbe  deserts  of  Arlaocia. 

JTie  airline  Industry  was  young  and  con- 
fident In  those  days,  but  not  too  many  people 
availed  themselves  of  this  new  form  of  trans- 
portaUon.  VacaUons  were  most  frequently 
taken  by  car,  and  businesses  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  remain  localised  and  cloee  to  the 
home  office  since  it  was  simply  too  difficult  to 
manage  a  buslnees  at  a  distant  location  when 
the  only  real  time  contact  was  by  long-dis- 
tance telephone.  Postwar  models  erf  the 
DC-6  and  ConstellaUon  airplanes  did  much 
to  make  air  travel  more  pheasant  and  pirac- 
tlcal,  but  It  was  the  modern  Jet  airplane  that 
really  mads  air  travel  a  viseful  tool  of  com- 
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merce  and  Industry  and  a  ma^c  carpet  for 
vacatlona  In  once-dtst&nt  lands. 

In  the  days  of  the  DC-3.  a  trip  to  New 
Tork  woxUd  necessarily  have  been  punc- 
tuated with  landings  at  Pt.  Worth  or  Dallaa. 
Oklahoma  City.  Kansas  City.  Chicago,  and 
Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh.  Almost  all  of  the 
larger  cities  had  a  substantial  number  of 
flights  through  their  airports  for  the  simple 
reason  that  It  was  necessary  to  land  for  fueL 
DC-8's  and  Constellations  doubled  the  speed 
and  tripled  the  range  of  the  old  DC-3.  and 
air  routes  slowly  began  <o  take  on  new 
characteristics. 

Major  air  hubs  began  to  develop:  New 
York  In  the  East;  Pittsburgh  In  the  heart  of 
Industrial  America;  Atlanta  in  the  awaken- 
ing South:  Chicago.  Kansas  City,  and  Dallas 
became  the  hubs  of  the  three  major  East- 
West  airlines  where  they  crossed  the  routes 
of  the  North-South  carriers  In  the  center  of 
the  United  States;  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Pranclaco  became  the  major  terminals  of  th* 
West  Coast,  while  Miami  became  the  gateway 
to  Latin  America. 

Under  the  urgency  of  World  War  II.  major 
Industries  had  begun  to  decentralize  their 
plant  locations  and  as  air  travel  became 
faster  and  more  convenient,  more  and  more 
companies  sought  new  locations  where  new 
sources  of  labor  could  be  found  and  distri- 
bution time  and  cost  could  be  reduced.  The 
leadership  of  some  cities  was  (ar-slghted 
enough  to  see  the  great  Impact  on  commerce 
and  Indiistry  that  would  occur  with  the  in- 
troduction of  Jet  airplanes,  and  began  their 
planning  accordingly.  Few,  however.  In 
either  the  airline  industry  or  In  public  plan- 
ning were  prepared  for  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place. 

Between  1960  and  1040  air  travel  In  the 
XTolted  States  rose  from  10  billion  passenger 
miles  to  30  billion  passenger  miles.  In  the 
^  age  which  really  began  In  I960.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  rise  to  130  billion  by  1075.  and  by 
the  turn  of  the  century — which  hopefully 
some  of  us  may  be  around  to  see — the  figures 
will  be  approximately  360  billion  passenger 
miles.     These  are  phenomenal   figures. 

These  great  strides  In  air  travel  will  b« 
brought  about  by  new  types  of  airplanes,  and 
new  technology  In  navigation  and  air  trafflo 
controls,  making  It  possible  for  millions  of 
people  to  use  air  transportation  not  for 
Tacatlon  travel  alone  but  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness tool  as  well. 

Indeed,  the  great  Increases  In  air  travri 
that  have  come  about  In  the  past  decade 
hare  been  largely  the  result  of  expanded 
buatnaas  travel.  Less  than  40  percent  of  all 
Amaflcana  have  ever  traveled  by  air  and 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  population  ac- 
counts for  more  than  00  percent  of  the  trips 
made  by  air.  Sixty-five  percent  of  aU  the  air 
trips,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  were 
made  by  6  percent  of  the  air  travelers,  and 
they  averaged  34  trips  every  year. 

This  very  high  percentage  of  the  air  trips 
concentrated  in  so  small  a  percentage  of  the 
air  travelers  Is  a  strong  Indication  of  the 
strength  of  the  business  market  to  the  air- 
lines. It  would  seem  to  me  that  It  would 
have  some  strong  Implications  for  long-range 
civic  and  community  development  also.  For, 
O&C0  again,  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of  revo- 
lutionary development  In  air  travel  that  U 
so  great  that  it  is  not  yet  fully  understood, 
even  by  our  own  Indxutry. 

Airplanes  are  already  In  existence  today 
that 'will  make  obsolete  many  of  the  travel 
patterns  that  presently  exist.  The  hub  cities 
that  have  grown  up  under  the  limitations  of 
range  and  time  may  very  well  be  replaced 
as  bigger,  longer  range  airplanes  come  Into 
service.  Today,  to  go  from  San  Antonio  to 
Hawaii,  you'd  normally  stop  In  Los  Angeles  or 
San  Prandsco  -and  it  would  take  13  elapsed 
hours.  It  could,  today,  be  flown  nonstop  in 
•even. 

Tomorrow  on  the  supersonic  transport  you 
will  be  able  to  go  to  Tokyo  In  the  same 


amonut  of  time.  In  ths  last  decade  the 
world  has  shrunk  to  50  percent  of  Its  former 
size.  The  SST  will  shrink  the  United  States 
and  the  world  again  to  less  than  half  its 
present  slse  in  terms  of  travel  time.  One 
enterprising  engineer  figured  that  because  of 
the  speed  of  the  SST.  you  could  board  the 
airplane  In  New  Tork  In  time  to  make  the 
cocktail  hour  before  dinner  you  would 
arrive  In  Los  Angeles  an  hour  before  you  left 
New  York,  departing  again  Just  In  time  for 
cocktails;  and  so  work  your  way  around  the 
world  In  constant  attendance  at  the  cock- 
tall  hour  without  ever  having  to  go  to  dinner. 

One  might  rightfully  ask.  however,  what 
does  all  this  mean  to  San  Antonio  and  East- 
ern .\lrllnes.  As  most  of  you  know,  there  is  a 
new  management  at  Eastern  these  days  and 
as  one  of  our  most  important  cities,  the  peo- 
ple of  San  Antomo  are  entitled  to  know  what 
we  stand  for.  About  3  years  ago  when  the 
new  management  was  first  assembled,  we 
adopted  a  kind  of  creed.by  which  we  pro- 
posed ^  operate  our  company. 

Simply  stated  It  said  that  we  have  an  Ob- 
ligation to  provide  the  traveling  public  with 
safe,  reliable  transportation  that  Is  ever 
mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  Individual  pas- 
senger. We  believe  that  success  can  come 
only  with  the  consent  and  support  of  our 
customers.  Gone  are  the  concei>ta  that  ra- 
tionalize handling  customers  like  so  many 
cattle  going  to  market  Just  because  we  carry 
15  million  people  a  year,  more  than  any  other 
airline  In  the  world  except  one. 

Our  timetable  Is  our  pledge  to  you  that 
we  will  operate  every  flight  Just  as  it  appears 
In  the  timetable,  picking  you  up  at  the  ap- 
pointed hotxr  and  delivering  you  to  your 
destination  on  time,  with  friendly,  gracious 
service  in  between.  We  also  expect,  although 
I  sometimes  tblnk  rather  naively,  that  your 
baggage  will  arrive  with  you  In  the  same 
city,  at  the  same  time,  and  all  In  one  piece. 

These  sweeping  revisions  in  Eastern's  pwll- 
cles  hav4  been  warmly  received  by  our  cus- 
tomers. On  January  1.  1964,  our  once-great 
company  stood  at  the  brink  of  economic 
disaster.  Passengers  were  Increasingly  dis- 
enchanted. Membership  In  the  "WHEAL" 
Club — We  Hate  Eastern  Airlines — was  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  the  past  3  years, 
the  new  management  has  made  substantial 
progreas  toward  the  elimination  ot  the 
WHEAL  Club.  (The  Ideal  Club.)  We  have 
been  able  to  stabilize  our  financial  position 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  move  forward 
with  Improvements  In  our  service. 

We  have  greatly  expanded  our  Jet  fleet 
to  provide  ntore  and  more  Jet  service  In  our 
Important  markets.  Within  the  next  12 
months  we  exp>ect  to  add  some  60  new  Jet 
airplanes,  ranging  from  the  DC-9  short-range 
airplane,  the  medium  range  Whlsjjerjet  and 
the  new  larger  DC-8  model  61. 

Beginning  In  late  1066  we  wUl  Introduce 
the  first  of  a  fleet  of  these  fine  new  air- 
planes— the  DC-8  61 's  which  will  be  the 
largest  commercial  airplane  in  service  in  this 
country,  and  In  the  free  world.  By  the  end 
ot  this  year,  nearly  90  percent  of  the  seat 
miles  on  our  system  will  be  In  new.  modem 
Jet  airplanes.  To  serve  the  growing  cargo 
markets  we  have  ordered  10  new  Boeing 
Whlsperjets  that  can  quickly  be  converted 
from  passenger  to  cargo  service  so  that  they 
can  be  used  foe  passenger  service  during  the 
day  and  for  cargo  service  at  night,  thus  es- 
tablishing foe  Eastern  Its  flrst  Integrated 
cargo  network.  The  sun  has  risen  on  a  new 
day  for  Eastern. 

Let  me  tell  you  more  about  our  company 
and  what  It  can  mean  to  San  Antonio.  Still 
another  part  of  the  creed  of  the  new  man- 
agement at  Eastern  recognizes  the  responsi- 
bilities that  we  have  to  serve  the  communi- 
ties of  our  route  system  to  help  them  grow 
and  expand. 

In  San  Antonio,  as  well  as  in  every  other  ) 
dty  where  Eastern  flies,   we  encourage  the 
people  of  Eastern  to  take  a  significant  part 


In  dvlc  and  community  affairs.  We  want 
them  to  become  active  members  of  Rotary, 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  community 
fund  drives,  and  all  of  the  other  civic  ac- 
tivities that  will  help  San  Antonio  grow.  We 
Intend  to  be  good  corporate  citizens  In  every 
community  where  we  are  privileged  to  serve. 

Your  civic  leaders  have  already  established 
a  reputation  for  you  as  a  progressive  for- 
ward-looking community.  Your  programs 
for  bringing  significant  sporting  events  such 
as  the  U.S.  National  Open  Golf  Tournament 
and  the  International  Women's  Bowling 
Tournament  to  San  Antonio  will  help  to 
establish  San  Antonio  as  a  center  of  sport- 
ing activities  and  should  enhance  the  natural 
relationship  that  will  exist  between  San  An- 
tonio and  Mexico  City  during  the  Olj-mplc 
games  of  1068.  And.  of  course,  the  Hemls- 
Palr  celebrating  your  2S0th  anniversary  will 
focus  the  the  attention  of  the  entire  country 
on  you.  I  am  told  that  you  are  expecting 
to  attract  more  than  7  million  persons  to  San 
Antonio. 

Eastern  has  a  unique  capability  to  assist 
In  these  great  undertakings.  First  of  all. 
Eastern  Air  Lines  serves  that  portion  of  the 
United  States  where  75  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  live,  where  80  percent 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  our  country  Is 
located,  and  where  83  percent  of  Its  Indus- 
trial cap>aclty  Is  developed.  To  connect  these 
markets  with  the  potential  that  Is  develop- 
ing around  San  Antonio,  we  have  already 
begun  to  Improve  and  expand  our  schedules. 

Most  of  you  read  in  your  newspapers  last 
week  that  on  April  24th  we  will  Inaugurate 
your  flrst  non-stop  Jet  service  to  New  York 
City,  with  a  new  early  evening  non-stop 
flight  returning  from  New  York  to  Stin  An- 
tonio. In  addition  to  connecting  services  to 
our  Nation's  Capital,  we  plan  to  add  a  new 
one-stop,  single  plane  schedule  to  Washing- 
ton. It  will  depart  at  7:50  am.,  making  It 
possible  for  your  military  aerospace  execu- 
tives to  arrive  In  Washington  early  enough 
to  do  a  good  day's  work.  We  are  now  able 
to  offer  a  direct  through-plane  service  be- 
tween San  Antonio  and  Miami  with  a  stop  at 
New  Orleans,  and  this  fall  we'll  be  adding 
nonstop  service  to  Atlanta  where  the  con- 
necting patterns  make  It  possible  to  reach 
almost  any  city  In  the  Industrial  heart  of 
America. 

Finally,  Eastern  and  Continental  Air  Unes 
have  JolnUy  applied  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  with  a  plan  to  encourage  citizens  of 
foreign  countries  to  visit  the  United  States 
of  America  under  a  plan  that  will  permit 
them  to  travel  anywhere  on  our  combined 
systems  for  as  little  at  $220.  One  of  the  five 
cities  where  a  visitor  may  transfer  from 
Eastern  to  Continental — or  vice  versa — Is  San 
Antonio. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  flret  large  group  of 
Europeans  to  utilize  Eastern's  new  low-cost 
"Visit  U.S.A."  tariffs  arrived  from  Gothen- 
burg. Sweden.  These  new  schedules  and  pro- 
grams are  desig^ned  to  bring  all  of  the  one 
hundred  and  more  cities  on  the  Hlastem  sys- 
tem within  easy  travel  reach  of  your  city. 
To  provide  a  continuously  Improving  pattern 
of  schedules  and  the  Improved  standards  of 
service  that  have  been  so  characteristic  of 
the  airline  Industry  in  recent  years  will  re- 
quire close  cooperation  between  San  Antonio 
and  Eastern  Air  Lines. 

To  the  extent  that  trafllc  development  war- 
rants expansion,  we  stand  reedy  to  further 
Improve  schedules.  We  are  in  full  suppwrt  of 
your  planned  sports  events  and  the  Hemls- 
Falr.  In  fact,  we  have  offered  to  purchase 
and  market  throughout  our  system  a  sub- 
stantial block  of  tickets  to  the  HemisFalr 
as  soon  as  they  are  made  available,  and  we 
are  prepared  to  cocnmlt  substantial  sums  for 
sales  promotion  as  well. 

We  at  Eastern  feel  right  at  home  with  all 
this  preoccupation  with  the  future  because 
our  whole  managerial  philosophy  Is  directed 
toward  It.  We  believe  that  the  future  be- 
longs to  those  who  plan  for  it,  and  we  a» 
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confident  that  If  we  Join  with  the  leader* 
of  the  commimltles  we  are  privileged  to 
serve  In  planning  for  their  expansion  and 
progress,  our  own  success  will  be  assured. 
Tills  Is  the  real  challenge  to  leadership, 
notary's  own  motto,  service  above  self,  might 
weU  apply  here.  Our  combined  efforts  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  success  for. 
as  Jim  Gaines  puts  It,  "It's  hard  by  the  yard, 
but  It's  a  cinch  by  the  Inch." 


Goddard:  Symbol  of  Safety 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or   CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  few 
short  weeks  of  service.  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard  has  quickly  earned  consider- 
able respect  as  the  new  Commissioner  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  His 
decisive  actions  in  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican people  against  those  who  may  lay 
to  abuse  the  right  of  marketing  various 
drugs  indicate  that  under  his  leadership, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  will 
be  playing  a  more  dynamic  role  in  ad- 
ministering Its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vital  project  that  I  and 
many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
have  long  been  Interested  in  is  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  and  I  know  that  imder 
Dr.  Goddaird's  farslghted  leadership  we 
may  soon  expect  approval  of  the  revolu- 
tionary flsh-protein  concentrate  devel- 
oped by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  protein  concentrate  wUl  be  of  slg- 
nlflcant  consequence  In  our  continuing 
battle  with  world  hunger,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  Dr.  Goddard  will  give  expedi- 
tious consideration  to  this  very  iiQpor- 
tant  food  discovery. 

One  of  the  important  newspapers  in 
my  congressional  district  has  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  my  constituents 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  Dr.  James  God- 
dard. Under  the  direction  of  Its  out- 
standing publisher,  Mr.  Edgar  Elf strcaa, 
the  Pullerton  News  Tribune  has  con- 
tributed a  valuaWe  service  in  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  our  citizens  the  distin- 
guished record  of  the  new  CcMnmissioner 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
the  April  4  Pullerton  News  Tribune  edi- 
torial entitled  "Goddard:  Symbol  of 
Safety." 

OoDOARo:  Symbol  or  Sapett 
The  name  of  Dr.  James  Lee  Goddard  may 
be  unfamUlar  to  most  Americans,  but  It  Is  a 
name  which  already  has  particular  and  per- 
■onal  significance  In  their  lives. 

In  the  brief  period  he  has  been  In  office, 
ttie  new  Conamlseloner  of  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  become  a  symbol  at 
Increased  safety  In  the  production,  market- 
ing and  distribution  of  drugs  prescribed  by 
physicians  or  sold  over  the  counter. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  has  accomplished 
more  In  3  months  than  his  predecessor*  did 
in  30  years.  While  he  doubtless  would  de- 
scribe this  as  a  gross  overstatement.  Dr.  God- 
dard has  moved  quickly  and  effectively  to 
exercise  the  department's  power  and  obliga- 
tion to  protect  the  public  against  worthle« 
or  dangerous  drugs. 


He  had  not  been  In  office  more  than  2  weeks 
when  he  ordered  new  labeling  for  long -acting 
sulfonamide  drugs  to  warn  against  an  In- 
frequent but  serious  side-effect  known  as  the 
Stevens-Johnson  syndrome,  which  has  had  a 
mortaUty  rate  of  25  percent.  The  sulfona- 
mides had  been  in  use  for  nearly  10  years. 

He  has  directed  a  warning  against  possible 
visual  disturbances  resulting  from  the  use  of 
oral  contraceptive  pills. 

He  has  exposed  exaggerated  and  Inaccurate 
advertising  claims  for  perltrate,  a  palnkllllng 
drug  used  In  the  treatment  of  angina  pec- 
toris, a  heart  ailment. 

And  he  has  forbidden  the  further  manu- 
facture of  throat  lozenges  containing  anU- 
biotlcs — a  popular  over-the-counter  item  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  are  no  better  a 
remedy  for  a  sore  throat  than  a  suck  of 
licorice. 

Dr.  Goddard's  biggest  contribution  Is  yet 
to  oome,  however.  He  has  undertaken  the 
gigantic  task  of  checking  for  both  safety  and 
efficacy  the  thousands  of  drugs  marketed  be- 
tween 1938  and  1962. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  discover 
additional  Instances  of  failure  to  safeguard 
the  public  Interest  In  manufacture,  testing, 
promotion  or  prescription  among  the  many 
powerful  and  exotic  medications  developed  as 
a  result  of  new  breakthroughs  In  chemistry 
and  pharmaceutics  over  the  i>a«t  quarter 
century. 

As  he  Identifies  and  eliminates  these  dan- 
gerous abuses,  he  will  add  to  the  luster  he 
has  already  acquired  as  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant. 
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we  salute  aU  of  our  friends  who  are 
Italian-Americans,  for  we  recognize  in 
this  way  how  much  tlieir  famous  country- 
man Verrazano  achieved,  and  how  great 
a  contribution  to  our  way  of  life  they 
themselves  have  made. 

The  new  Verrazano  Bridge  is  a  vital 
link  in  the  chain  of  the  Nation's  com- 
merce aiding  and  enhancing  rapid 
transit  and  its  existence  has  brought  new 
industrial  and  commercial  opportunities 
to  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 


California  Home  Bnilding  Industry  Hurt 
by  Recent  FNMA  Action 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALITOaiflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18,  1966 


Verrazano  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   KEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor 
a  great  Italian  and  a  famous  navigator 
and  explorer  when  we  observe  Verrazano 
Day,  a  day  that  this  year  marks  the  442d 
anniversary  of  the  exploration  of  New 
York  Harbor  by  the  intrepid  Giovanni  da 
Verrazano.  He  sailed  to  an  unknown 
part  of  North  America  over  uncharted 
waters.  The  great  bridge  that  now  bears 
his  name  Is  an  appropriate  monument  to 
the  greatness  of  his  achievement. 

On  April  17,  1524,  Verrazano,  sailing 
for  the  King  of  Prance,  entered  what  is 
now  New  York  Harbor.  Reporting  to  the 
King,  he  wrote: 

We  found  a  very  agreeable  site  located 
within  two  small  prominent  hills,  between 
which  flowed  to  the  sea  a  very  great  river. 
He  described  how  he  had  anchored  his  ship, 
the  Dauphifie,  off  the  coast  In  a  good  shelter, 
since  we  did  not  wish  to  venture  In  without 
knowledge  oj  the  entrances. 


He  had  ordered  a  small  boat  launched 
from  the  Dauphine,  and  his  party  had 
proceeded  through  the  Narrows,  whose 
waters  were  found  to  be  deep.  Verra- 
zano's  report  noted  that  through  the  Nar- 
rows "any  laden  ship  might  have  passed." 
It  was  discovered  that  the  river  "made  a 
very  beautiful  lake  with  a  circuit  of  about 
3  leagues."  The  "lake"  was.  of  course, 
Upper  New  York  Bay,  viewed  for  the  first 
time  by  white  men,  men  led  by  a  coura- 
geous and  able  Italian  sea  captain,  Gio- 
vanni da  Verrazano. 
By  honoring  him  on  Verrazano  Day, 


Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
action  by  the  Government  in  increas- 
ing FHA  and  VA  interest  rates  which 
have  been  hoped  to  aid  in  new  home  con- 
struction was  neutralized  by  the  Pederal 
National  Mortgage  Association  (PNMA) 
action  of  raising  the  discount  rate.  In 
California  this  latter  action  dealt  a  severe 
blow  to  our  construction  industry,  which 
is  currently  thirsting  for  new  capital. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  Business  Re- 
port concerning  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Weinberg,  a  member  of  the 
California  Commission  on  Housing  and 
Urban  Development: 

The  Nation's  homebulldlng  Industry  has 
been  unfairly  singled  out  to  bear  the  bnmt 
of  our  Government's  drive  to  place  a  brake 
on  the  economy,  and  It  Is  the  CallXomla 
builder  who  Is  most  severely  penalized. 

This  reaction  was  expressed  by  Lawrence 
Weinberg,  president  of  Larwln  Group  Coe.. 
leading  southern  California  builder  of  FHA 
and  VA  flnanced  homes. 

He  was  speaking  in  response  to  Monday's 
hike  in  the  FHA  and  VA  Interest  rate,  the 
beneficial  effect  of  which  was  Immediately 
neutralized  by  the  action  o*  the  Pederal 
National  Mortgage  AssoclaUoa  (FNMA)  In 
raising  the  dlscoimt  rate. 

"It  U  obvious,"  Weinberg  stated,  "that 
these  two  moves  combine  with  synergistic 
effect  to  make  the  flnandng  of  a  new  home 
purchase  more  difficult.  They  are  a  carefxUly 
conceived  plan  to  effectively  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  new  homes  that  can  be  built 
and  sold  by  the  Nations  homebulldlng  in- 
dustry this  year." 

SINGLED    OTTT 

"With  all  other  major  Industries,  such  as 
the  Nation's  automakers,  pushing  to  achieve 
record  sales,  the  homebulldlng  Industry  has 
been  singled  out  to  bear  the  major  burden 
for  placing  a  brake  on  the  econcwny.     This 

Is  grossly  unfair — not  Just  to  our  Industry 

but  to  the  millions  of  Americans  whose  need 
for  better  bousing  may  be  far  greater  than 
their  need  for  another  new  car." 

Weinberg  pointed  out  that  the  homebulld- 
lng Industry  has  been  made  the  prime  target 
of  an  ever-tightening  money  market.  Last 
week  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion (FNMA),  which  Is  a  Joint  Government 
and  private  finance  agency  for  sui>portlng 
the  home  mortgage  market,  placed  a  116.000 
ceiUng  on  the  price  It  would  pay  for  FHA 
and  VA  loans. 
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Then  In  responae  to  yesterday's  move  by 
the  FHA  to  somewhat  looeen  the  flow  of 
bomebulldlng  money  by  raising  the  Interest 
rate  to  5.75  percent.  FNMA  countered  with  a 
2-poLnt  raise  In  the  discount  rate  at  which 
It  would  buy  loans.  This  Immediately  neo- 
trallzed  the  effect  of  the  FHA  move. 

HTrS  rXNANCUiO 

In  explaining  how  these  two  most  recent 
moves  by  FNMA  work  a  more  severe  hardship 
on  Ctillfomla  homebuUders  than  those  In 
other  areas  of  the  Nation.  Weinberg  ex- 
plained that  the  effect  of  FNMA's  915,000 
loan  celling  will  be  to  Inhibit  the  financing 
of  hocnee  costing  more  than  this  amount. 

"While  it  may  be  possible  to  build  adequate 
housing  In  many  areas  of  the  coixntry  at 
prices  below  this  PNMA-lmposed  $15,000  cell- 
ing." Weinberg  stated,  "it  Is  virtually  Impos- 
sible to  do  so  In  those  growing  metropolitan 
areas  such  as  southern  California  where 
higher  land  costs  have  brought  the  mini- 
mum price  of  a  building  lot  to  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000." 

Weinberg  believes  that  regardless  of  the 
need  the  administration  may  see  to  place  a 
brake  on  the  economy  by  tightening  the  sup- 
ply of  money.  It  could  and  should  be  done  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  that  would  not  place 
the  major  share  of  the  burden  on  the  highly 
Important  homebulldlng  economy. 


Poverty  and  Local  Help 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNN  E.  STALBAUM 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  24.  1966 

Mr.  STALBAUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
war  on  poverty  forges  ahead  and  while 
each  step  is  sometimes  slow  and  marked 
with  criticism,  a  very  clearly  defined 
article  giving  deep  insight  to  the  attack 
against  degradation  and  poor  health 
conditions  appeared  in  the  Burlington 
Standard-Press,  a  fine  newspaper  in  my 
district. 

The  article  is  succinct  In  its  analysis 
that  we  must  continue  our  battle  against 
poverty  to  keep  good  programs  from  fail- 
ure and  preserving  what  already  has 
been  proven  a  success. 

Full  credit  is  given,  too.  to  Burling- 
ton's Elmer  Boll  and  Art  Bauman,  two 
longtime  leaders  in  the  field  of  coopera- 
tives for  their  contributions  in  traveling 
in  stricken  areas  to  help  provide  an 
answer  to  this  serious  problem. 

I  submit  the  full  text  of  the  article: 

POVXXTT    AND    LOCAI.    HKU> 

This  coiintry's  poverty  program  has  been 
criticized  by  many,  and  on  some  occasions 
we  assume  the  accusations  have  been  Justi- 
fied. 

Some  say  the  amount  paid  to  admlnlstra- 
t<uv  Is  far  too  much.  Others  say  there  Isn't 
any  need  for  a  poverty  program  In  this  day 
and  age.  There  are  some  who  say  we  don't 
have  poverty  problems  in  this  great  country 
of  ours. 

Maybe  poverty  la  only  a  word.  Maybe 
some  people  are  rich  In  health,  rich  in  family 
love,  rich  in  life,  and  only  poor  In  financial 
status — thereby  the  richness  of  their  life  need 
not  be  weighed  against  the  poorness  of  their 
pocketbook. 

For  years  we  have  said  man  should  help 
himself  get  aJiead — but,  maybe  we  have  been 
practicaUy  wrong.  There  may  be  some  men 
Who  can't  find  the  way  to  move  ahead.     Let's 


look  at  the  hlsUvy  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  West 
Peete,  Route  3,  Box  82,  Covington,  Tipton 
County,  Term. 

They  live  on  his  mother's  family  farm,  Just 
S3  acres.  A  banker  decided  to  foreclose  and 
sell  them  out  to  a  neighbor  who  wanted  this 
tract  of  land.  The  FHA  would  do  nothing 
about  paying  off  their  bank  note. 

Now.  the  poverty  program  has  set  up  a  pro- 
gram to  help  this  type  of  unfortunatiB  farm- 
ers. They  have  found  cooperatives  forming 
in  the  South,  and  ar^  giving  loans  to  help  set 
them  up.  Better  Americans  are  being  culti- 
vated. So,  even  If  some  waste  does  occur, 
maybe  enough  good  will  come  to  make  the 
overall  program  worthwhile. 

We  understand  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  small  farmers  like  the  Peetes.  all 
over  the  South,  are  ready  to  own  and  control 
their  own  cooperatives. 

We  have  found  out  more  about  the  help 
that  Is  being  given  to  these  i>eople  In  the 
Near  South  and  Deep  South. 

Former  board  members,  the  manager  and 
the  current  board  of  the  Burlington  Con- 
sximers  Cooperative  have  been  called  on  to 
help  with  advice  and  other  aids  In  setting 
up  new  cooperatives  In  parts  of  the  South. 

One  very  Important  program  has  been 
going  on  for  many  months  in  a  town  near 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  whites  and  colored 
have  primarily  organized  an  oil  cooperative. 

At  first  they  met  a  considerable  amount 
of  resistance,  but  the  Federal  Government 
stepped  in  to  aid  and  the  poverty  program 
went  to  work. 

Burlington's  Elmer  Boll  and  Art  Bauman 
were  summoned  to  the  South  to  advise  and 
give  their  opinions,  rewarded  by  years  of  ex- 
perience. Both  have  been  praised  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  to  this  cause. 

In  talking  to  these  men  we  find  them  aware 
of  flaws  In  some  Government  programs,  but 
they  also  find  the  satisfaction  that  without 
them  nothing  would  be  done  and  the  econ- 
omy would  be  Impaired. 

Back  m  the  1800's  did  not  our  Government, 
with  much  attack  from  the  so-called  con- 
servatives, establish  a  land-grant  program 
that  opened  the  West  and  established  great 
mldcontlnent  cities  which  led  to  the  boom 
years  that  followed? 

This  country  must  continue  to  help  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves  and  still  nudge 
the  lazy,  so  they  do  not  become  wards  of  the 
State  thereby  causing  good  programs  to  go 
bad  and  fall. 

We  do  not  see  poverty  In  Burlington,  Wis. 
We  do  not  see  poverty  In  Walworth,  Kenosha, 
Waukesha,  Racine,  or  Milwaukee  Counties, 
but.  all  we  need  do  is  drive  a  few  hundred 
miles  to  our  south  and  we  can  point  to  fam- 
ily after  family  Just  surviving.  Some  are  led 
by  lazy  no-good  heads  of  hoiiseholds — others 
have  never  been  given  a  chance  at  good  edu- 
cation, proper  health  care,  understanding 
and  the  road  to  wealth.  If  we  can  aid  them — 
through  ovir  Government  and  self-help  pro- 
grams— and  bring  them  out  of  the  trance 
they  are  In  we  wUl  have  better  ctmdltlons 
there  and  a  better  chance  of  keeping  what 
we  have  here. 

— WJI.B. 


Vice   President   Hnmphrey  Speaks  to 
Cadets  at  U.S.  Air  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  ooLoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  29.  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday.  April  16,  I  heard  Vice  Presi- 


dent Hubert  Humphrey  give  a  challeng- 
ing speech  to  the  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  which  is  located  In  my 
congressional  district. 

His  speech  dealt  with  the  changing 
world  of  today,  and  of  tomorrow,  and  is 
one  that  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues . 

Remarks  op  Vict  President  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey. AT  THE  Air  Porcc  Academy,  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo.,  April  15,  1968 

Although  only  the  Air  Force  Is  represented 
here  today,  I  must.  In  my  jKisltlon,  attempt 
to  avoid  partLallty.  In  this  regard,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  remark  of  Gen.  Marlln  Craig, 
Army  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  1930'8  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

"Sir.  I  don't  mind  when  you  si>eak  of  thp 
Army  as  'them,'  but  I  find  It  disturbing  that 
you  always  refer  to  the  Navy  as  'us.' "  ' 

It  was  70  years  ago  this  May  that  Samuel 
Plerpont  Langley,  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  launched  his  16-foot,  steam- 
powered  model  airplane  off  the  Potom-ic 
River  and  fiew  a  half  a  mile  In  the  Incredible 
time  of  90  seconds. 

Langley's  plane  was  a  model.  It  did  not 
carry  a  man.  We  had  to  wait  until  1903 
and  Kitty  Hawk  for  that. 

But  it  all  began  70  years  ago. 

Seventy  years — In  the  larger  scheme  of  his- 
tory— Is  not  a  very  long  time. 

But  though  those  70  years  are  but  the 
average  length  of  a  full  American  life,  they 
reach  back  into  an  Incredible  distant  world — 
a  world  that  has  receded  from  us  by  a  quan- 
tum of  change  that  no  other  period  In  the 
vast  sweep  of  human  history  can  surpas.s. 

One  measure  of  that  change  is  flight  Itself. 

I  flew  here  this  morning  from  Washing- 
ton— nonstop — In  3  hours  and  20  minutes. 

Had  I  made  the  flight  from  Washington  to 
Colorado  Springs  In  Langley's  plane.  It  would 
have  required  127  days — and  we  would  have 
had  to  make  2,987  fuel  stops  along  the  way. 

I  think  you  will  admit  that  even  for  a  well- 
traveled  Vice  President  that  would  have  con- 
stituted the  ultimate  In  whistle-stopping. 

The  world  of  1896 — the  world  in  which 
powered  flight  began— was  not  entirely  a 
peaceful  world,  nor  a  completely  comfortable 
one.  There  were  crises,  and  there  were  con- 
frontations. 

But  the  problems  of  national  security  then 
were  small  compared  to  thoee  today. 

You  have  lived  most  of  your  lives  in  a 
world  In  which  national  security  was  equated 
with  the  relationship  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States. 

As  recently  as  2 '4  years  ago,  the  attention 
of  the  world  focused  on  the  direct  nuclear 
confrontation  between  Washington  and  Mos- 
cow over  Cuba.  Only  a  few  months  earlier, 
American  and  Russian  tanks  had  stood  face- 
to-face  In  Berlin. 

Today  the  nuclear  confrontation  of  the 
superpowers  has  given  way  to  less  obvious, 
but  not  less  Important,  confrontations 
stretching  from  Vietnam  to  Santo  Domingo, 
from  Laos  to  the  Congo. 

We  have  moved  from  a  period  of  danger- 
ously-atmormal  simplicity  Into  a  period  of 
more-normal  diversity. 

But  the  conflicts  we  face — the  challenges 
we  confront — are  no  less  Important  for  our 
national  security. 

The  strong  Western  nations  face  "wars  of 
national  liberation,"  International  subver- 
sion, border  conflicts,  and  Internal  rebellions 
without  the  unifying  cement  of  fear  which 
bound  us  Into  an  effective  cohesive  alliance — 
from  the  days  of  the  Greek -Turkish  crisis  of 
1947  to  the  missile  crisis  of  October  1962. 

Since  then  we  have  witnessed  conventional 
warfare  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  be- 
tween China  and  India. 

We  have  seen  a  surge  of  subversion  In 
Latin  America  through  guerrilla  training 
and  launching,  sabotage  and  Infiltration. 
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We  have  painfully  observed  the  systematte 
campaign  of  terror  and  military  aggression 
launched  by  Communist  forces  against  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam. 

These  situations  are  a  perU  to  both  the 
peace  of  the  world  ind  the  security  of  un- 
stable nations.  They  carry  with  them  the 
possibilities  of  great  power  Intervention  and 
of  rapid  escalation. 

Our  national  security  Is  no  longer  pri- 
marily a  question  of  holding  back  Soviet- 
directed  imperialism  across  national  boun- 
daries. 

It  is  a  matter  of  meeting  another — and 
still  expansionist  communism— ^In  southeast 
Asia. 

It  Is,  most  Important  of  all,  a  matter  of 
helping  the  small,  weak  nations  of  the  world 
strengthen  themselves — economically,  politi- 
cally, socially — BO  that  they  can  withstand  a 
thousand  varied  assaults  on  their  national 
Integrities. 

It  is  a  matter  of  helping  these  nations.  In 
many  cases,  build  stable  and  democratic  in- 
stitutions from  the  ground  up. 

It  is  a  matter,  too,  of  helping  mobilize  our 
Western  partners  to  the  effort. 

This  Is  the  world  you  wUl  enter:  A  world 
In  which  "duty  may  mean  manning  a 
Mlnuteman  site — or  working  In  shirtsleeves 
with  Illiterate  peasants  In  a  country  which 
came  Into  being  after  you  were  bom. 

You  will  be  challenged  not  only  by  prob- 
lems of  aerodynamics,  but  also  by  problems 
of  containing  and  transforming  the  weU- 
sprlngs  of  war  Itself  Into  stable  societies- 
societies  at  once  strong  enough  to  defend 
themselves  against  outside  aggression;  and 
healthy  enough  to  throw  off  the  Internal 
Infection  of  Insurgency. 

We  can.  I  think,  agree  with  Mao  Tfee-tung 
that  the  next  great  series  of  conflicts  which 
threaten  our  national  security  are  most  likely 
to  erupt  across  the  arching  span  of  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — in  the  restless 
new  world  of  developing  nations. 

Not  only  In  Vietnam,  but  In  all  the  pre- 
dictable insurgencies  of  the  future,  the  Amer- 
ican military  man  must  know  how  to  Inject 
the  antibodies  of  social  reconstruction  Into 
the  diseased  and  Communist-Infected  blood- 
stream of  a  disabled  nation. 

Tomorrow  you  will  have  to  deal  with  an 
Incredibly  complex  technology-^  technology 
so  galloping  that  even  now  the  hew  scientific 
information  published  worldwide  each  single 
day  would  be  enough  to  fill  7  complete  24- 
volume  sets  of  the  Encyclopedia  Brltannlca. 
You  wlU  have  to  be  more  than  an  exi)ert 
technician.  You  will  have  to  be  not  only  a 
competent  natural  sclenUst,  but  a  competent 
social  sclnetlst  as  well. 

That  Is  why.  In  leafing  through  our  Acad- 
emy catalog,  I  am  so  encouraged  to  flnd  not 
only  courses  such  as  "Matrix  Vector  Analy- 
^,"  "Orthogonal  Expansions  and  Analytic 
Probability,"  and  "Astrodynamlcs";  but 
courses  as  well  In  •nWestem  World  Litera- 
ture," "Great  Issues  In  American  History" 
Economic  Problems  of  Developing  Areas" 
"PoUtlcal  Parties  and  the  Democratic  Proc- 
ew."  "Labor-Management  Relations,"  and 
Thllosophlcal    Analysis." 

It  Is  precisely  this  carefully  balanced  mix- 
ture of  science  and  the  arts,  technology  and 
the  humanities  that  makes  your  curriculum 
•o  strong— and  that  Is  so  well  calculated  to 
prepare  you  for  the  un-slmple  world  ahead. 
I  know  there  are  some  older  officers— 
though  only  a  minority— who  believe  that 
the  younger  officers  of  today  should  spend 
less  Ume  In  the  classroom,  and  more  time 
la  the  cockpit. 

I  don't  doubt  that  you  yourselves,  on  occa- 
ilon,  would  trade  the  quiet  grey  of  the  study 
h^l  for  a  lltle  more  of  the  wild  blue  yonder. 

-h7J^I.^  ^°"  *™  '■^^"y  Ko^K  to  tame  that 
wild  blue  yonder— and  today  It  Is  a  lot  mor» 
yonder  than  yesterday— you  wUl  need  every 
oxmce  of  academic  excellence  you  can  ao- 
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It  la  not  a  case  of  classroom  versus  cock- 
pit It  Is  much  more  a  case  of  excellence 
versus  mediocrity. 

So  I  urge  you  to  take  every  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  magnificent  opportunities  that  Ue 
ahead  for  you  in  an  Air  Force  career. 

Some  86  percent  of  those  who  have  grad- 
uated from  this  Academy  have  elected  to  re- 
main In  that  career. 

It  Is  a  career  that  will  help  preserve — and 
help  build — in  the  broadest  sense  our  na- 
tional security,  and  the  security  of  freedom 
In  a  volatile  world. 

I  wish  you  weU  In  It. 


Hilton  Head  Island:  Isle  of  Tranquillity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  doldrums  of  the  sum- 
mer creep  upon  us,  I  know  of  but  one 
good  cure — a  trip  to  one  of  South  Caro- 
lina's delightful  sea  islands. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  un- 
spoiled islands  along  my  coast  Is  Hilton 
Head  Island,  now  being  developed  as 
a  summer  and  year-round  resort. 
•  Even  the  most  fatigued  Member  of  the 
Congress  would  be  rejuvenated  after  a 
few  days  at  this  lush,  semitroplcal  is- 
land. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  article,  the  Hon- 
orable David  Pearson  authored  an  elo- 
quent description  of  how  relaxing  life  can 
be  in  the  low  country  of  the  Palmetto 
State.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I 
commend  it  to  the  attention  .of  my  col- 
leagues : 

VzNTtmiNO  Bktond  the  Neon  to  Tbanquil 
Hilton  Head 


(By  David  Pearson) 

Hilton  Head  Island,  S.C. — In  these  days  ol 
concrete  countryside  and  neon -lit  motels  it  Is 
a  refreshing  but  rare  occurrence  to  flnd  a  re- 
sort that  refuses  to  Improve  on  the  endow- 
ments nature  provided. 

Developers  of  South  Carolina's  30,000-acre 
Hilton  Head  Island,  however,  rely  heavily  on 
the  spirit  of  Julian  Huxley,  Rachael  Carson, 
and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  treat  the  bull- 
dozer as  gingerly  as  if  it  were  a  nuclear 
cannon. 

Hilton  Head  Is  located  offshore  In  the 
Carolina  subtroplcs,  about  half-way  between 
Charleston  and  Savannah.  Like  Its  sister 
sea  Islands,  It  blooms  with  a  rich  growth  of 
pine,  palms  and  magnolia.  Is  steeped  in  his- 
tory and  teems  with  wildlife.  Many  of  to- 
day's coastal  resorts  were  similarly  endowed 
a  few  years  ago.  but  have  since  been  con- 
quered by  rows  of  flashy  motels,  blinking 
neon  and  ski-ball  stands. 

In  stark  contrast,  the  architecture  at  the 
WlUlam  Hilton  Inn,  an  oceanfront  hostelry 
named  for  the  Island's  discoverer,  blends 
bleached  redwood,  old  Savannah  gray  brick 
and  glass  to  achieve  muTtrrmm  ^iew  and 
breeee  without  clashing  with  the  surround- 
ing trees,  foUage,  and  dunes.  This  same  con- 
cern U  carried  throughout  the  entire 
developtnent. 

In  buUdlng  their  championship  golf 
course,  developers  of  Sea  Pines  PlantatlMi 
(6,000  acres  on  the  toe  oif  the  l>oot-shaped 
Island)  drained  low-lying  marshes  to  create 


fairways,  homesltes,  and  lagoons.  They  made 
the  fairways  with  the  fill  they  dug  from  the 
lagoons,  cutting  scarely  any  trees  to  build 
the  7,000-yard  course. 

One  elevated  green  was  changed  when  It 
became  apparent  that  the  location  originally 
planned  woxild  mean  the  loss  of  a  huge  150- 
year-old  magnolia.  The  green  was  moved 
and  golfers  now  admire  the  magnificent  old 
tree  as  they  make  their  approach  shots 
Such  plans  made  construction  and  land  cost 
more  than  $1  million,  and  It  shows. 

The  course  probably  has  more  natural 
hazards  than  any  other  in  America,  chiefly 
because  of  the  wildlife  protection  program 
Visitors  driving  along  the  course  nm  across 
such  signs  as  "Careful  of  deer  crossing"  and 
"Do  not  molest  the  alligators." 

The  deer  can  be  seen  grazing  on  the  fair- 
ways early  in  the  morning  and  again  about 
dusk;  the  alligators  mostly  sleep  on  the 
banks  of  the  lagoons  and  slither  Into  the 
water  if  a  golfer  comes  near  to  get  his  ball. 
A  second  championship  course  Is  now  un- 
der construction  at  Sea  Pines,  and  a  third 
the  new  Port  Royal  layout  on  the  Island's 
north  end,  was  buUt  by  noted  architect 
George  Cobb  last  year. 

Possum,  raccoons,  wild  turkey,  and  even 
wild  boar  roam  the  2-square-mlle  wildlife 
refuge  in  the  center  of  the  resort  colony. 
There  are  snowy  egrets,  herons,  hawks — al- 
together, more  than  165  species  of  birds.  An 
active  Audubon  chapter  among  the  local 
population  takes  visitors  on  field  trips  the 
year  round.  Including  some  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating egret  and  heron  rookeries  In  the  low 
country. 

Although  himtlng  Is  not  permitted  In  the 
wildlife  refuge,  vacationers  can  get  their  bag 
of  quail,  turkey,  and  dove  at  the  Honey  Horn 
Plantation  shooting  preserve  on  the  Island's 
north  end.  Shooting  m  both  open  fields 
bordered  by  hedgerows  and  In  wooded  areas 
Is  offered,  with  an  average  cost  of  $25  per 
hunter  for  al)out  a  day's  sport.  Hunters  are 
carried  about  by  horse-drawn  buckboard. 

The  mild  winter  season  brings  In  big  bass 
along  with  mackerel  and  speckled  trout  to 
the  sheltered  creeks  and  coves  that  cut  into 
the  Island's  west  side.  As  the  tide  goes  out, 
miles  of  fresh  oysters  are  imcovered,  and 
vacationing  families  are  encouraged  to  put 
on  their  old  sneakers  and  pick  up  as  many 
as  they  can  eat.  Shrimp  and  crab  are  found 
in  abundance,  making  their  appearance  In 
March. 

Tennis,  sailing,  horseback  riding,  and  surf 
casting  are  year-round  sports  on  Hilton 
Head.  Beachcombing  and  cruising  through 
the  eerily  beautiful  low  country  islands  are 
favorite  pastimes.  At  night,  the  same  boat 
takes  guests  to  Savannah  for  an  evening  In 
one  of  the  waterfront  cafes. 

"The  Island  has  a  great  appeal  for  history 
buffs,"  says  35-year-old  Charles  Praser,  crea- 
tor of  Sea  Pines  Plantation  and  the  Uland's 
entrepreneur.  "And  some  get  Interested  for 
the  first  time  after  coming  here.  When  you 
walk  along  Callbogue  Bay  (a  beach  on  the 
Island's  west  side)  and  discover  a  piece  of 
Indian  pottery  600  or  600  years  old,  its  hard 
to  keep  from  getUng  excited  about  history." 
Hilton  Head  also  has  two  huge  doughnut- 
shaped  Indian  shell  rings  wlilch  Smithsonian 
carbon  14  tests  show  to  be  2.000  years  old. 

There  are  large  shallow  wells  dug  by  Span- 
ish privateers  In  the  16th  century,  as  well  as 
miles  of  Civil  War  earth  forts — built  by  Un- 
ion soldiers  after  the  island  was  captured 
from  the  Confederacy  in  1881.  Of  more  re- 
cent vintage  is  an  1898  steam  cannon,  one  of 
the  few  ever  built,  which  fired  dynamite 
charges  propeUed  by  a  head  of  steam. 

These  hardy  old  reUcs  submit  year-round 
to  be  climbed  on  by  legions  of  dilldren, 
whom  Frsser  says,  are'  "the  biggest  hlatorr 
buffs  of  aU."  ' 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  this  Isle  of    " 
tranquillity. 
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Fecdinf  the  Huagrj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  29,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  In  what 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  thinks  of 
America's  billion-dollar  emergency  food 
aid  program  to  India. 

The  paper  calls  it  a  gigantic  but  seem- 
ingly necessary  step,  and  it  adds: 

We  hop*  that  the  other  more  fortunate, 
have-plenty  nations  around  the  globe  will 
take  up  the  President's  bid  to  also  dig  Into 
their  wealth  and  surplus  and  match  Amer- 
ica's action. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  have  the 

opportunity  to  see  these  comments  and  I 

include  this  fine  editorial  in  the  Rxoord  : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr.  3, 

1986] 

PEEDOIG   THX   HT7NG«T 

America  Is  moving  massively  against  one  of 
mankind's  oldest  and  cruelest  foes — hunger. 
President  Johnson's  proposal  that  the  United 
States  extend  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
emergency  aid  to  India  during  the  cxirrent 
year  is  a  gigantic  but  seemingly  necessary 
step  in  that  land's  present  dire  state.  We 
hope  that  the  other  fortunate,  have-plenty 
nations  around  the  globe  will  take  up  the 
President's  bid  to  also  dig  into  their  wealth 
and  surplus  and  match  America's  action. 

Although  technically  these  shipments  will 
not  be  a  gift  from  America,  practically  this 
will  be  the  case.  India  will  pay  for  them  in 
.  rupees.  But.  since  the  United  States  already 
has  what  Is  apparently  an  unusuable  rupee 
surplus,  much  of  this  rupee  fund  will  be 
used  to  finance  further  and  other  types  of 
on-the-spot  American  aid  to  India. 

Although  the  administration  believes  that 
It  already  has  standby  authority  to  extend 
this  aid  to  India,  It  is  seeldng  congressional 
endorsement.  This  is  right  and  wise.  A 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  extra  aid  (other 
aid  to  India  programs  already  in  the  works 
win  come  to  an  additional  half  billion  dol- 
lars or  so)  clearly  calls  for  congressional 
understanding  and   goodwill. 

The  very  size  and  Importance  of  this  Amer- 
ican gesture  (Canada  has  also  announced 
that  it  is  sending  1  million  tons  of  relief 
grain)  underlines  many  major  issues.  The 
first  is  the  need  to  speed  up  world  efforts  to 
belp  India  solve  its  own  food  problem 
through  more  efficient  farming,  greater  pro- 
duction of  fertilizer,  population  limitation 
and  the  increase  in  other  products  which  can 
be  exchanged  for  food. 

India's  terrible  crisis  la  also  a  warning 
to  the  surplUB-food-producing  nations  that 
•ven  their  present  tremendous  output  may 
not  meet  the  world's  needs  only  a  few  years 
hence. 

Again,  the  decisiveness  of  the  American 
action  stresses,  as  few  other  acts  could,  the 
oneness  of  today's  world.  Asian  famine  was 
once  sighed  over  and  then  forgotten.  Today 
It  calls  forth  Immediate  and  all-out  action. 
This  bespeaks  not  only  a  sharper  oonscience 
but  a  shrewder  political  realization  that  all 
men's  fortunes  are  now  Inextricably  Inter- 
woven. Despite  setbacks  and  abortoocnlngB, 
the  world  is  a  better,  kindlier,  hopefuller. 
and  more  Christian  place  because  of  such 
•ctsasthla. 


ReapportionmcBt  and  the  Conaectkat 
Town  Meetinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ON€E 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  con- 
nection with  the  current  discussion  of 
reapportionment  and  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple, I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  very  Interesting  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  as  seen  by  one 
who  Is  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
town  meeting  system  used  in  Connec- 
ticut. I  believe  this  approach  deserves 
serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Alfred  M.  Bingham,  a  practicing 
attorney  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  In  my  dis- 
trict and  a  good  friend  of  mine,  wrote  a 
thought-provcAJng  article  on  the  subject. 
Entitled  "The  Town  Meeting  in  Reflec- 
tion," his  article  was  published  in  the 
April  1966  Issue  of  ADA  World  magazine. 

The  town  meeting  in  Connecticut  Is 
generally  recognized  as  the  forerunner 
of  our  basic  concept  of  democracy. 
While  I  do  not  wish  to  associate  myself 
completely  with  the  views  expressed  by 
the  author,  I  do  believe  that  he  raises 
a  most  interesting  point  in  explaining 
why  strict  reapportionment  should  not 
necessarily  be  followed  in  all  cases. 

Mr.  Bineham  is  the  son  of  former  U.S. 
Senator  Hiram  Bingham,  of  Connecticut, 
and  a  brother  of  Congressman  Jonathan 
B.  Bingham,  of  New  York.  He  has  held 
several  administrative  oCQces  In  Con- 
necticut and  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  senate.  Alfred  Bingham  Is 
presently  chairman  of  the  Thomas  Val- 
ley Council  for  Community  Action,  the 
antipoverty  organization  of  southeastern 
Connecticut.  He  Is  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  "The  United  States  of 
Europe"  and  "The  Techniques  of  De- 
mocracy." 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  his  article  in  the 
Record  and  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Thx  Town  Mekting  xn  Refuection 
(By  Alfred  M.  Bingham) 

The  ADA  made  the  defeat  of  the  Dlrksen 
amendment  a  major  goal  for  19ft5.  Senator 
DiKKSEN  was,  of  course,  trying  to  reverse  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  by  amending  the 
Constitution.  The  Supreme  Court  bad  ruled 
that  both  houses  of  a  State  legislature  must 
be  apportioned  as  to  provide  equal  popula- 
tion districts.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  allow  a  State,  by  popular  referendum. 
to  base  one  house  of  a  bicameral  legislature 
on  factors  other  than  population.  Tradi- 
tionally, most  States  hdve  given  their  con- 
•tltuent  political  units— counties  In  most  oS 
the  country,  but  towns  In  New  England — 
some  representation  regardless  ot  population. 

No  «la>ubt  the  ADA,  and  the  Court  Itself, 
■aw  the  hand  ot  southern  racists  and  n<»-th- 
em  reactienarles,  who  had  long  profited  by 
overrc^resentatlon  of  rural  areas.  In  the 
opposition  to  the  one-man,  oi>»-vote  rule. 
A  llberai  could  hardly  want  to  join  those 
forces  In  an  attack  mi  ttie  Court.    I  consider 


myself  a  liberal,  and  have  been  a  regular 
•upporter  of  the  ADA.  But  I  think  the 
Supreme  Court  weakened  rather  than 
strengthened  democracy  by  its  decision.  If 
there  were  no  better  way  than  Senator  Diuk- 
sxN's  to  change  that  dedslon.  and  preserve 
the  Federal  concept  of  representation  of  local 
units  of  government.  I  would  have  to  support 
him.     Fortunately  there  is  a  better  way. 

Both  the  good  and  the  bad  features  of  local 
imlt  representation  can  be  seen  most  clearly 
In  my  own  State,  Connecticut.  Its  ancient 
system  of  representation  by  towns  had  led  to 
groFS  malapportionment:  the  town  of  Union, 
population  400.  had  the  same  representation 
in  the  lower  hotise  as  Hartford,  population 
160,000.  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  pre- 
sented even  more  extreme  examples.  Yet 
these  have  been  reasonably  well-governed 
and  progressive  State.  By  contrast,  Massa- 
chusetts.  which  formed  its  system  a  century 
B(to.  and  has  been  rated  first  among  all  the 
States  in  terms  of  equality  of  representation, 
has  become  a  byword  of  political  corruption. 
Its  legislators  are  responsible  to  no  organized 
constituents,  only  to  political  machines  and 
pressure  groups. 

Clearly,  equal  population  dlrtricts  have  lit- 
tle to  do  with  good  government.  They  may 
have  little  to  do  with  true  representation  of 
the  pec^le. 

Under  Court  order,  and  reluctantly.  Con- 
necticut has  reformed  its  rotten  borough 
system.  A  new  constitution  was  unen- 
thusiastically ratified  on  December  14.  It  is 
significant  that  liberals  as  well  as  conserva- 
tives, in  both  parties,  agreed  to  leave  the 
door  open  for  a  return  to  a  little  federal  sys- 
tem, in  case  the  Dlrksen  amendment  were 
approved,  or  the  Court  reversed  Itself.  This 
Is  not  an  exprseston  of  either  racism  or  reac- 
tion, nor  merely  a  sop  to  the  rural  interest  in 
the  small  towns.  It  demonstrates,  I  believe, 
an  almost  instinctive  loyalty  to  a  basic  prin- 
ciple of  American  democracy  which  the 
liberal   movement  has  forgotten. 

The  courts  seem  not  to  have  had  it  brought 
to  their  attention.  Only  Justice  Stewart,  in 
his  great  dissent  in  the  apportionment  cases, 
challenged  the  political  philoeo^riiy  behind 
the  Coin't's  emphasis  on  mere  arithmetic. 
The  rule  tends  to  make  legislators  represent 
"faceless  numbers."  he  charged,  and  went  on 
to  say  that  It  "stifles  values  of  local  In- 
dividuality and  Initiative  vital  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Federal  Union,  which  It  was 
the  genius  of  our  Constitution  to  create." 

It  Is  curious  that  Americans  abroad  are 
better  able  than  our  domestic  liberals  to 
see  that  the  vitality  of  democracy  springs 
from  local  self-government.  In  the  develop- 
ing countries  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  South 
America  our  foreign  aid  administrators  and 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  not  concerned 
with  promoting  "equal  representation  for 
equal  numbers"  In  Ideal  parliamentary  In- 
stitutions. In  country  after  country  they 
are  promoting  conununlty  development  based 
on  self-help  In  self-governing  villages.  And 
they  have  been  learning  that  the  only  valid 
representative  democracy  is  based  on  the 
election  of  vUlage  councils,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  village  representatives  to  the  next 
higher  level  of  government.  They  have  been 
learrUng  what  de  Tocquevllle  learned  in  pre- 
tndustrtal  New  England. 

Certainly  we  cannot  go  back  to  village  life. 
Tet  even  In  our  urban  civilization,  democracy 
will  still  have  to  be  practiced  as  an  art.  If 
It  Is  to  remain  a  habit  It  must  be  learned  In 
■mall  groups.  Basically  democracy  is  par- 
ticlp>ation  In  self-government.  In  all  the 
varied  groups  that  make  up  our  society.  As 
the  groups  Increase  In  size  only  the  Federal 
principle — representation  of  the  smaller  unit 
In  the  larger— can  assure  democratic  par- 
ticipation. 
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The  American  Federal  Union  is  widely  ad- 
mired. Even  If  the  States'  rights  issue  has 
been  sadly  abused  by  Interests  having  little 
concern  with  democracy,  the  system  by  which 
the  States  share  sovereignty  with  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  made  our  democracy 
more  stable  over  the  years  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  When  Alaska  was  admitted 
as  a  State,  the  people  of  New  York  did  not 
feel  their  votes  were  debased,  in  the  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  because  it  took  80 
times  as  many  votes  to  elect  their  Senators 
as  the  Senators  from  Alaska.  The  Supreme 
Court  dl^K>sed  of  the  Federal  analogy  with 
a  few  legalisms  about  sovereignty.  But  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  our  States  have  been 
built  0.1  that  analogy,  and  have  to  some 
degree  been  Federal  unions  of  counties  or 
towns.  And  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
lesser  governmental  bodies  have  given  rep- 
resentation to  smaller  units.  The  courts 
have  already  begun  the  ruthless  application 
of  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule  to  county 
boards  of  supervisors.  Will  our  whole  plural- 
istic federalism  be  sacrificed  to  the  rule  of 
faceless  numbers? 

Reapportionment  has  been  seen  as  a  res- 
cue of  the  cities  from  rural  dominance.  Ac- 
tually it  U  the  suburbs,  not  the  clUes,  that 
have  been  most  underrepresented.  Giving 
cities  and  suburbs  their  due  weight  will  not 
meet  the  pressing  need  for  metropolitan 
regional  government.  Equal  representation 
Is  not  going  to  give  our  vast  and  footless 
urban  peculations  either  the  feeling  or  the 
reality  of  democratic  participation.  Only  a 
new  kind  of  community  development,  al- 
ready emerging,  based  on  a  pyramiding  of 
self-governing  neighborhoods  and  local 
groupings  in  a  multiple-Federal  system,  can 
preserve  the  habit  of  democracy  in  megalop- 
olis. 

Equal  representation  Is  a  valid  principle 
m  a  democracy.  But  not  the  only  one.  The 
representation  of  smaller  political  units  In 
a  Federal  helrarchy  Ls  another.  The  Supreme 
Court  emphasized  the  first.  Senator  Dirksen 
the  second.  But  a  choice  between  them  is 
not  necessary.  Weighted  voting.  In  a  State 
leglslatiu-e  or  any  other  representative  body, 
can  combine  the  two.  It  is  simply  a  way  of 
equalizing  the  voting  strength  of  representa- 
tives whose  constituencies  are  political  units 
of  varying  size. 

Connecticut  almost  adopted  a  weighted 
vote  system.  New  Mexico  actually  did  so, 
though  a  local  court  held  up  Implementation. 
The  idea  has  been  discussed  in  California 
and  Florida  and- other  States  wrestling  with  . 
reapportionment.  Only  one  Federal  court 
has  ruled  on  It;  a  New  York  proposal  for 
fractional  representation  of  less  populous 
counties  was  rejected  by  a  district  court 
for  lack  of  a  democratic  rationale.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Issue  will  go  higher 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  moved, 
not  only  by  the  dangers  Inherent  In  Senator 
DiKKSEN's  proposal,  but  by  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  realities  of  representative 
democracy.  The  llberai  movement  could 
help. 
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the  importance  of  carrying  out  social  as 
well  as  economic  reforms  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress." 

It  adds  that  as  an  indication  of  his 
determination  to  speed  progress  on  sev- 
eral fronts,  the  President  expressed  his 
willingness  to  hold  a  summit  meeting 
with  Latin-American  leaders  later  in  the 
year. 

This  editorial  is  typical  of  many  which 
have  praised  the  good  results  of  the  trip 
to  Mexico,  and  with  this  in  mind  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  article  in  its 
entirety  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18.  1966] 

F^EDCE  ON  THE  ALLIANCE 

President  Johnson's  quick  trip  to  Mexico, 
his  first  outside  the  country  since  taking 
office,  turned  out  to  be  a  great  sucess.  He 
was  accorded  an  affectionate  and  gracious 
welcome  by  Latin  America's  most  prosperous 
nation.  His  visit  came  at  a  time  when  there 
are  no  serious  disputes  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  and  the  issues  that  might 
have  strained  relations — Washington's  im- 
easlness  over  Mexico's  diplomatic  ties  to 
Cuba  and  Mexico's  dissatisfaction  with  Wash- 
ington's Intervention  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public— were  submerged  In  a  genuine  display 
of  neighborly  good  feeling. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  at  his  maganlmous  best 
In  responding  to  this  reception.  He  went 
further  than  ever  before  in  emphasizing  the 
Importance  of  carrying  out  social  as  well  as 
economic  reforms  In  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  He  supported  Latin-American 
aspirations  for  a  common  market  and  stressed 
the  need  for  accelerating  land  reform,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  lagging  programs  in  the 
Alliance.  As  an  indication  of  his  determina- 
tion to  speed  progress  on  all  these  fronts, 
he  expressed  his  willingness  to  hold  a  summit 
meeting  with  Latin-American  leaders  later 
In  the  year. 

Mexico  and  other  countries  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica have  sometimes  questioned  the  depth  of 
the  Johnson  administration's  support  for  the 
Alliance.  The  President's  spirited  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  ideals  that  gave  birth  to  it  5  years 
ago  will  help  to  allay  these  doubts.  Cer- 
tainly, he  struck  a  responsive  chord  In  Indi- 
cating his  impatience — and  desire — for  an 
Improved  performance.  Latin  Americans 
will  take  him  at  his  word  and  judge  Mr. 
Johnson  and  his  administration  "not  only 
by  the  nobility  of  our  sentiments  or  the 
poetry  of  our  words,  but  •  •  •  by  the  action 
that  we  take  to  bring  these  sentiments  to 
life." 


Eleven  years  ago,  President  Elsen- 
hower again  espoused  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  private  capital  for  the  Gov- 
ernment Investment  in  housing  pro- 
grams. 

And  this  was  done. 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation— known  to  many  as  Fannie 
Mae — has  over  the  past  decade  or  more 
acquired  vast  experience  in  pooling  Gov- 
ernment loans,  with  these  loans  being 
channeled  from  the  public  financing  sec- 
tor to  the  private  credit  market  through 
the  type  of  participation  pools  that  are 
now  proposed  by  the  administration  for 
other  Government  credit  programs  as 
well. 

There  is  little  logic,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  Federal  Government  going  on  and 
on  to  build  up  its  portfolio  of  direct  loan 
paper. 

There  Is.  however,  a  great  deal  of  logic 
in  making  use  of  the  experience  already 
built  up  in  the  pooling  of  loans,  for  sale 
in  the  private  credit  market — to  banks, 
insurance  companies,  pension  plans,  and, 
if  it  can  be  done  without  too  great  an 
administrative  cost,  to  individual  private 
investors  as  well. 

This  measure— labeled  the  "Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966"— is  good  legisla- 
tion ;  it  is  evolutionary  legislation,  broad- 
ening, and  improving  on  what  has  gone 
before.  I  am  confident  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  see  great  merit  in 
this  legislation.     I  hope  it  will  pass 


A  Terrible  Beauty  Wat  Born  in  Ireland 
50  Years  Ago 
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At  Hit  Best 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NEW    TOaX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times.  In  noting  the  tremen- 
dous reception  given  President  Johnson 
m  Mexico  City,  remarks  that  he  "went 
further  than  ever  before  in  emphasizing 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  20,  1966 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation now  advocated  by  the  White 
House,  to  facilitate  the  pooling  of  direct 
Government  loans,  made  under  a  variety 
of  programs  previously  authorized  by 
Congress,  has  interesting  antecedents. 

Twelve  years  ago.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  called  in  his  budget 
message  for  action  designed  to  encour- 
age the  substitution  of  private  financing 
for  Federal  outlays  In  our  housing  pro- 
grams which  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  and  well-being  of  the 
Nation. 


HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OF    CONNBCnCOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6. 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
make  no  claim  to  Irish  blood.  I  am. 
however,  descended  of  a  people  who  for 
centuries  have  fought  political  and  reli- 
gious tyranny  and  who  have  never  lost 
their  devotion  to  freedom.  Therefore,  I 
join  today  with  my  colleagues  and  fellow 
Americans  who  are  of  Irish  descent  to 
hail  this  landlnark  in  man's  struggle  to 
be  free. 

Let  Us  remember  that  that  revolt, 
crushed  so  easily  50  years  ago,  not  only 
lead  ultimately  to  Irish  independence,  it 
also  pointed  the  way  to  similar  anticolo- 
nial  insurrections  in  one-third  of  the 
modem  world.  Since  that  fateful  April 
morning  some  60  countries  have  risen  to 
demand  their  freedom.  Seldom  has 
such  a  rash  act,  imdertaken  by  a  hand- 
ful, told  so  much  about  what  was  going 
to  happen  In  so  many  countries  in  the 
world. 

Today  we  honor  those  men  and  women 
for  bringing  about  the  realization  of  the 
dream  of  freedom  that  had  possessed  the 
soul  of  Ireland  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Today  Ireland  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  United  Nations.  As  a  small  na- 
tion, possessed  of  little  military  might, 
she  uses  her  brftlns  and  her  moral  stam- 
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Ina  to  gTilde  stronger  nations.  Her  sol- 
diers have  died  In  the  Congo  and  in  Cy- 
prus to  uphold  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gin  of  the  Irish 
Is  their  mastery  of  the  BSigllsh  language. 
Their  great  history  Is  set  apart  because 
they  can  write  It  sq  well.  The  Easter 
rising  In  1916  was  no  exception.  Its  poet 
was  W.  B.  Yeats,  who  said  of  that  fate- 
ful day: 

Now  and  In  time  to  b« 

Wherever  green  1»  worn. 
Are  cbanged,  changed  utterly 

A  terrible  beauty  1b  bom. 

In  connection  with  this  celebration  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  the  splendid  ar- 
ticle by  Evening  Star  Columnist  Mary 
McOrory: 

Thk  Poets'  RjevonmoN;   A  Memokt  of 

EAsm  1918 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

In  Dublin  today,  they  are  beginning  to 
celebrate  that  unique  and  glorious  Oaaco,  the 
BMterrlAlngof  1010. 

The  event  has  been  •o>.«tlrTingly  com- 
memorated In  story,  song,  and  drama  that 
■ocne  people  are  unawar*  that  it  was  only 
a  nKVal  victory.  After  6  days  of  doomed 
defiance  the  rebels  surrendered  and  were  led 
away  from  their  principal  stix>Dgpolnt,  the 
general  poet  office  amid  the  taunts  and  Jeers 
ot  their  own  people. 

"If  you  had  only  come  out  with  knlvea 
and  forks."  said  Kamon  DeValera  In  bitter 
reproach  to  the  DubUners  who  looked  on  as 
he  was  marched  away  to  prison  by  his  British 
captors. 

Since  that  April  morning  50  years  ago 
nvolurUons  have  become  routine.  Seme  00 
countries  have  risen  up  to  demand  their 
freedom.  None  of  them  approach  the  Irish 
rising  in  drama  or  fam*.  What  set  It  apart 
was  tlie  incomparable  language  In  which  It 
was  recorded. 

TKATS'  coNTaiBxmoN 

It  was  the  only  revolution  In  history  which 
was  fomented  and  fought  by  poets.  It  was 
tha  luck  of  the  Irish  to  produce  for  this  su- 
preme moment  William  Butler  Teats,  who  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  Onest  poet  of  the  20th 
century.  His  utterance  alone  would  have 
guaranteed  that  the  men  who  died  for  Ire- 
land after  Easter  week  would  be  immortal 
wherever  English  Is  understood. 

Teats  was  the  flneet,  but  by  no  means  the 
only,  poet  who  figured  In  the  seditious  busl- 
neas.  At  no  point  was  anyone  at  a  Ices  for 
right  word.  The  Irish  are  an  articulate  peo- 
ple— they  have  never  sufTered  oitolcally — and 
nobody  failed  during  the  0  days  of  what  one 
partlclpAnt  called  "the  mad  challenge." 

THZ    PBOCXAMATION 

From  the  flrart  nvsment  to  the  last,  the 
principals  spoke  their  lines  with  imfalterlng 
felicity. 

Tbe  proclamation  Issue  at  the  poet  office 
by  Padralc  Pearse,  the  rebel  commander  In 
chief,  set  the  high  literary  tone: 

"Irishmen  and  Irishwomen:  In  the  nanve 
of  Ood  and  of  the  dead  generations  from 
which  ahe  receives  her  old  tradition  of  na- 
tionhood, Ireland,  through  us.  summons  her 
children  to  her  flAg  and  strike*  for  her 
freedom." 

Pearse.  a  child  of  the  Celtic  literary  re- 
vival which  led  directly  to  the  protest  In 
arms,  was  typical  of  the  Implausible  lead- 
ership. Tbe  least  desperate  of  men,  he  was 
a  mild-mannered,  pious  schoolteacher,  de- 
voted to  his  mother  and  the  study  of  the 
Irish  language. 

The  others  were  not  perhaps  the  near-saint 


and  scholar  be  was  but  they,  too,  had  their 
minds  full  of  Gaelic  fairytales  and  folklore 
and  menwrlee  of  Ireland's  past  wrongs  and 
glcM-les. 

To  them,  Ireland  was  the  "Cathleen  Nl 
Houlihan'  of  Teats  play.  His  fabled  lore, 
Maud  Oonne.  played  Cathleen,  the  symbol 
of  Ireland  at  the  Abbey  Theater  In  1911. 

Yeats  later  mused: 

"Did  that  play  of  mine  send  out 
Certain  men  the  English  shot?" 

HT    OIXD    NOBLT 

Padrlac  Pearse  never  doubted  he  would 
die  for  Ireland.  When  the  time  came,  be 
died  nobly,  as  they  all  did.  The  night  before 
he  faced  an  English  Arlog  squad  he 
wrote — at  her  request — a  poem  for  bis 
mother  to  express  her  own  feelings: 

"I  do  not  grudge  them :  Lord,  I  do  not  grudge 
My  two  strong  sons  that  I  have  seen  go  out 
To  break  their  strength  and  die,  they  and 

a  few 
In  bloody  protest  for  a  glorious  thing." 

Two  others  of  the  seven  signers  of  the 
proclamation  were  also  poets,  Thomas  Mac- 
Donagh.  like  Pearse.  wrote  his  own  epitaph, 
a  task  any  Irishman  hates  to  leave  to  anyone 
else,  and  also  made  a  stirring  speech  to  the 
court-martial  which  condemned  him. 

■'It  would  be  not  xinseemly  for  me  to  go  to 
my  doom  without  trying  to  express,  however 
inadequately,  my  sense  of  tbe  high  honor  I 
enjoy  in  being  of  those  predestined  in  this 
generation  to  die  for  the  cause  of  Irish  free- 
dom." 

The  third,  Joseph  Mary  Plunkett.  is  In 
every  anthology.  He  also  wrote  a  poetic  epi- 
taph which  showed  a  perfect  awareness  of 
what  he  and  the  others  were  doing  and  tbe 
necessity  and  meaning  of  their  deaths: 

"There  is  nothing  but  our  own  blood 
Can  make  a  right  rose-tree." 

Plunkett,  a  delicate  aristrocrat,  figures  in 
one  of  the  most  poignant  episodes  of  Easter 
week.  An  hour  before  his  execution  he  was 
married  In  his  cell  under  British  bayonets  to 
beautiful  Grace  Otfford. 

Even  she  did  not  fail  In  high  emotional 
expression.  According  to  Max  Caulfield.  au- 
thor of  "The  Easter  Rebellion,"  one  of  the 
best  of  countless  chronicles,  she  told  the 
Jeweler  from  whom  she  bought  the  wedding 
ring:  "Oh,  I  can  tell  you  how  I  love  him  and 
be  loves  me.  We  belong  to  each  other.  And 
even  if  we  are  to  be  together  for  only  a  single 
hour,  I  mean  to  marry  him,  in  ^>ite  of  every- 
thing. In  c»rder  to  bear  bla  name  through 
lUe." 

woEOS  or  roacivcNEss 

James  Connolly,  the  trade  unionist  arul  old 
Sinn  Pelner,  was  shot  on  bis  stretcher.  His 
last  words  were  of  forgiveness  tc(t  his  execu- 
tioners. 

They  were  authentic  heroes.  Their  deaths 
wakened  Ireland.  They  were  fittingly 
honored  by  Teats  in  the  supreme  expression 
of  "Easter  1910": 

"We  know  their  dream:  ^nough 
To  know  they  dreamed  and  are  dead; 
And  what  if  excess  of  love 
Bewildered  them  till  they  died: 
I  write  It  out  in  a  verse — 
MacDonagh  and  MacBride  and  Connolly  and 

Pearse 
Now  and  in  time  to  be 
Wherever  green  Is  worn. 
Are  changed,  changed  utterly 
A  terrible  beauty  Is  born." 

The  "terrible  beauty"  flowered  in  a  public 
fury  and  a  general  rising  In  all  the  counties. 
Ireland's  freedom  was  proclaimed  In  1921. 
Everyone,  as  It  turned  out,  was  right  about 
Easter  week.  It  was  the  end  of  the  beginning 
of  the  centurles-oUl  struggle  for  Irlah  Inde- 
pendence. 


Griffin  and  His  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A"nVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  political  pundits  have  intimated 
that  members  of  labor  unions  are  a  breed 
apart  and  without  minds  of  their  own. 

They  state  that  union  members  will — 
like  sheep — follow  their  leaders  in  any 
political  decision  or  in  backing  any 
candidate. 

For  this  reason,  some  have  stated  that 
labor  will  not  support  our  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Hon.  Robert  Griffin,  In  his 
bid  for  Senator. 

One  of  the  newspaper  writers  who  gives 
union  members  credit  for  having  minds 
of  their  own  is  Judd  Amett  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

In  a  recent  article,  Mr.  Amett  points 
out  why  sponsorship  of  the  Landrum- 
Griffln  Labor  Reform  Act  should  work 
to  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Griffin,  rather  than 
against  him,  because  the  labor  reform 
law  has  worked  very  successfully  in  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  workingman 
and  in  seeing  to  it  that  his  union  dues 
are  not  stolen  or  swindled.  The  union 
member  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Griffin  because  the  law  he  sponsored 
protects  the  union  member  first  and  fore- 
most. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
Arnetts  article  follows: 

GaiPriN  AND  His  Act 
(By  Judd  Amett) 

It  Is  the  general  suppKseltion  that  the 
Landrum-Oriffln  Act,  which  has  been  with 
us  since  1059,  is  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  Robert  Griffin,  of  Traverse  City, 
who  ooauthored  It. 

Mr.  Griffin,  a  five-term  Representative 
who  has  decided  to  seek  the  Republican 
senatorial  nomination  this  time  around,  has 
already  been  tarred  with  the  "antllabor" 
bnish  by  Soapy  Williams.  Mr,  Williams  did 
not  carry  his  indictment  to  the  point  of  de- 
tails, but  you  can  bet  he  had  Landrum- 
Oriffln  in  mind.  And  this  drum  will  prob- 
ably be  beaten  with  reckless  abandon  during 
the  months  to  come. 

Tet,  the  truth  is  that  Landrum-Griffin, 
when  properly  understood,  has  won  con- 
siderable acceptance  among  those  friendly  to 
labor.  When  he  was  Secretary  o*  Labor, 
for  example,  Arthur  Goldberg  said  of  the  act: 
"I  think  (it)  has  had  a  great  prophylactic 
impact.  The  fact  that  it  is  on  the  books  has 
made  people  more  careful,  both  In  handling 
union  funds  and  In  running  elections." 

As  noted,  the  act  was  signed  Into  law  by 
President  Elsenhower  In  1959  and  the  final 
version  was  supported  In  Congress  by  both 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johneon.  The  Senate  vote  on  passage  was 
95  to  2,  while  House  approval  was  352  to  52. 

Landrum-Griffin  guarantees  fair  and  hon- 
est union  elections  (secret  ballots,  the  op- 
portunity to  nominate  candidates)  and  upon 
its  adoption  tbe  constitutions  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  national  unions  bad  to  be 
changed  to  meet  requirements. 

The  act  also  gruarantees  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  assembly,  freedom  of  \inlon  mem- 
bers from  force  and  violence,  the  right  to  sue 
to  protect  union  funds,  tbe  right  to  Infor- 
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mation  In  \inlon  reports,  and  embeaElemmt 
of  union  funds  Is  made  a  Federal  crime. 

As  a  result  of  Landrum-Griffin,  James  B. 
Carey  was  forced  out  as  president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Radio  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  after  It  was  discovered  that 
the  victory  he  had  claimed  in  an  election 
had  actually  been  a  rather  lopsided  78  475 
to  55,169  defeat. 

Since  1969,  the  Labor  Department  had  con- 
ducted 20,109  investigations  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Landrum-Griffin,  with  1,305  sub- 
penas  issued.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  relatively  few  union  officers  have  re- 
fused to  cooperate  In  the  enforcement  of  the 
act,  which  is  the  only  major  Federal  law 
aimed  directly  at  protecOon  of  the  rights 
of  members  of  labor  organizations  In  their 
relationships  with  their  unions. 

In  a  nutshell,  Landrum-Griffin  is  the 
watchdog  of  the  labor  movement,  and  the 
McClellan  racket  committee  investigations  of 
the  late  1950's  demonstrated  that  such  a  pro- 
tective device  was  needed.  No  honest  labor 
leader  has  been  harmed  by  It,  whereas  a 
number  Inclined  toward  larceny  have  ended 
up  In  the  clink. 

Nonetbelees,  Landrum-Griffin  has  been 
considered  a  pollUcal  deficit  for  Robist 
GRirFiN.  perhaps  much  as  Taft-HarUey  was 
once  thought  to  be  an  albatross  around  the 
neck  of  the  late  Robert  A.  Taf  t. 

It  Is  said  that  Mr.  Griffin  will  have  to 
educate  labor  in  this  campaign  If  he  hopes  to 
get  any  of  their  votes,  a  task  he  seems  willing 
to  assume.  This  prtHnises  to  be  an  Interesting 
election,  to  cay  the  least. 
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Hawaii  Soldiers  Actire  at  Battlefr«nt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
HawaU,  like  the  rest  of  the  NaUon.  waits 
each  day  for  news  from  the  battlefront 
in  Vietnam.  And  this  vigil  for  news  has 
become  especially  trying  ever  since  Ha- 
waU's  "cacU"  division  from  Schofield 
Barracks,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  left 
for  Vietnam.  Known  for  this  eagerness 
to  engage  the  enemy,  men  from  the  25th 
Infantry  Division  have  been  actively 
seeking  and  combating  the  enemy. 

A  personification  of  the  25th  Division's 
eagerness  for  combat  was  2d  Lt.  Richard 
Rand.  Although  he  was  assigned  to  a 
safe  job  with  battalion  headquarters. 
Lieutenant  Rand  was  not  happy.  He 
wanted  combat  experience.  So  on  last 
April  1,  he  asked  to  go  along  with  B  Com- 
pany in  pursuing  the  North  Vietnamese 
forces  near  the  Cambodian  border.  Bravo 
Company  met  the  well-dug-ln  enemy  at 
the  Cambodian  border,  and  in  the  en- 
suing battle  Lieutenant  Rand  reportedly 
was  the  first  American  killed. 

In  the  fierce  engagement  B  Company 
found  Itself  in  the  enemy's  well-planned 
kill  zone  at  the  Cambodian  border.  Led 
by  Capt.  Dick  Barry  and  Hawaii  soldiers 
8.  Sgt.  Koolau  WUhelm,  Sgt.  Hlroshl 
Hino,  and  Sgt  George  Paia,  Bravo  Com- 
pany managed  to  get  out  with  a  mini- 
mum of  casualties. 

A  moving  narration  (rf  the  bitter  bat- 
tle Is  told  by  Bob  Jones,  a  reporter  for 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  who  himself  waa 


a  casualty  in  an  earlier  battle  and  who 
will  probably  emerge  as  the  Ernie  Pyle 
of  the  southeast  Asian  confilct. 

I  sutenit  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  article  by  Reporter 
Bob  Jones  which  appeared  in  the  April 
9,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Adver- 
tiser: 

Soldier's    Request    for    Combat    Was    the 

Last  He'll  Ever  Make 

(By  Bob  Jones) 

Doc  Co,  Vietnam. — 2d  Lt.  Richard  Rand 

had    only    been    in    the    Army    since    last 

September  and  he  had  never  heard  a  bullet 

fired  in  anger. 

He  had  a  good,  safe  Job  back  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  1st  Battalion  of  the  14th 
Infantry.  He  dutifully  wrote  to  his  wife 
who  was  expecting  a  baby  back  at  Schofield 
Barracks.  '. 

He  wasn't  happy.  He  had  no  combat  ex- 
perience and  he  wanted  some.  He  even 
hoi>e  to  get  transferred  to  the  Job  as  platoon 
leader  In  the  battalion's  B  company. 

On  April  1  B  Company  was  moving  out  of 
a  new  landing  zone  where  the  hellcoptera 
had  dropped  them  that  morning.  The  men 
were  piishlng  toward  Cambodia. 

Rand  asked  to  go  along,  and  they  said 
O.K. 

As  It  happened,  Capt.  Dick  Barry's  Bravo 
Company  got  in  one  of  the  sharpest  fights 
of  its  short  war  totir  here  said  ran  Into  a 
North  Vietnamese  Army  unit  that  pinned 
the  VS.  troops  down  from  tbe  Cambodian 
side  of  the  border. 

What  first  looked  like  a  single  sniper,  or 
maybe  two,  turned  out  to  be  well-bunkered 
NVA  positions  and  troops  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons. 

Dick  Rand  died  early  In  the  flgbttng,  cut 
down  by  a  machinegun  as  he  crossed  a  log 
over  a  gulch  right  on  the  border. 

Two  platoons  from  Bravo  Company  began 
to  move  up  to  try  and  flank  the  Cambodian 
bunkers.  S.  Sgt.  Koolau  Wllhelm  (of  1916 
Kaioo  Drive,  Honolulu)  led  the  squad  on 
the  left.  Platoon  Sgt.  Hlroshl  Hino  of  67617 
Kabul  Street,  Walalua)  came  up  witb  the 
first  squad  to  tbe  right. 

"We  were  moving  on  an  aztmutb  of  300 
degrees  (north-northwest)  to  try  and  get 
In  there  to  help  tiie  others,"  Hino  said.  "At 
first  we  thought  It  would  be  easy  going,  but 
then  we  found  that  It  took  us  20  minutes  to 
move  25  yards  in  the  underbrush." 

Up  ahead,  the  dug-ln  NVA  troop*  con- 
trolled the  terrain  the  Golden  Dragons  had 
to  cross  and  were  pouring  deadly  accurate 
fire  through  the  cleared  areas. 

Sgt.  George  Pala  (of  Papakcrfea)  was  acting 
as  i>olnt  man  for  the  first  squad,  trying  to 
trace  the  source  of  the  enemy  fire.  Out  In 
front,  Pala  spotted  one  of  the  khakl-clad 
North  Vietnamese  and  dropped  him  with  a 
round  from  his  M-16  rifle. 

"I  got  one.  I  got  one."  Paia  yeUed.  But 
bardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  moutti 
when  a  volley  of  shots  frc«n  the  bunkers  hit 
him  in  the  throat  and  chest. 

Sp4c8.  George  Cruces  and  Henry  G.  MOa- 
ley  were  the  first  to  crawl  out  tinder  the  fire 
to  get  to  Pala.  "He  was  bleeding  so  bad  we 
figured  he  was  done  for,"  Cruces  said.  "But 
we  stuck  a  bandage  around  his  throat  any- 
way." 

Medic  Danny  Limer  crawled  up  to  help, 
but  the  enemy  fire  was  too  heavy  to  do  much 
doctoring  out  there  on  the  field.  A  slug 
caught  Limer,  who  screamed  out:  "April  fool, 
you  got  me  with  the  purple  shaft." 

Then  wbUe  squad  leader  Wllhelm  and  hla 
men  laid  dovm  a  covering  field  of  fire,  both 
Pala  and  Limer  were  dragged  back. 

Pfc.  Allen  Nohara  of  Honolulu  fired  an 
M-79  grenade  round  that  caught  one  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the  chest.  But 
before  VS.  troops  coxild  get  to  the  body, 
bands  came  up  from  one  of  the  many  spider 


holes   and    dragged   the   dead   man   under- 
ground. 

"Those  sons  of  guns  are  good  shots,"  Wll- 
helm said.  "Tou  stick  your  head  up  and 
they've  gotyou." 

Prom  behind  a  tree,  Pfc.  Troy  Dougherty 
intentionally  tried  to  draw  fire  by  waving 
his  hands.  He  hoped  to  pinpoint  the  bun- 
ker for  the  fire  teams.  He  immediately  vras 
shot  In  the  wrist. 

Then  the  men  started  holding  their  hel- 
mets up  on  sticks  to  draw  fire.  The  North 
Vietnamese  riflemen  filled  the  steel  pots  full 
of  holes. 

It  wasn't  until  evening,  when  artillery 
mortars  and  A-1  Air  Force  dive  bombers  hit 
the  positions  that  Bravo  Company  was  able 
to  pull  back. 

Despite  the  enemy's  well-planned  klU 
zone,  Bravo  had  suffered  only  one  man  dead, 
and  that  was  Rand.  PaU  was  hell-Ufted  to 
a  Nha  Trang  hospital  in  serious  condiUon. 

It  was  the  first  time  a  Schofield  Barracks 
unit  had  pvished  into  Cambodia  under  a 
U.S.  policy  which  authorize*  field  com- 
manders to  give  fresh  pursiUt  to  the  enemy 
when  fired  on  from  across  the  border. 

On  April  2,  B  Battery  of  the  2d  Battalion. 
9th  Artillery,  shelled  1,000  yards  Into  Cam- 
bodia in  response  to  fire  from  there  which 
hit  an  Air  Force  reconnaissance  plane.  The 
pUot  was  not  Injured,  but  the  round  broke 
his  seat  belt  and  shot  off  the  hammer  on  hU 
bolstered  plstoL 

It  was  a  harsh  introduction  to  the  war  In 
the  always-hot  la  Drang  valley  area  where 
last  fall  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  tangled 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  and  lost  200  men 
while  kiUlng  more  than  1,600. 

When  it  was  over.  Specialist  Cruces 
siunmed  It  up  for  the  rest  of  the  pUtoon: 
"We  were  lucky  to  get  out  of  there  at  all." 
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Texas  Independence:  The  Continninc 
Struggle 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21. 1966 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thlnJc 
It  la  very  appropriate  that  the  exceUent 
speech  of  our  Peace  Corps  Director  the 
Honorable  Jack  H.  Vaughn,  delivered 
recently  at  the  University  of  Texas  be 
Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
on  April  21— San  Jacinto  Day— a  proud 
day  in  Texas  history. 

His  speech  follows: 

Texas   Independence:    The   Contikuino 
Stkuoolx 

DlstlngiUshed  guests,  ladles,  and  gentle- 
men, happy  bUthday,  I  accept  your  award 
of  recognition  as  much  in  awe  as  I  do  with 
pride. 

»v^?  fj"'**"-  °^  course,  because  I  am  aware 
that  the  recognition  of  thU  university  and 
of  this  student  body  Is  neither  UghUy  elven 
nor  hastily  withdrawn.  For  such  an  honor 
I  am  eternally  grateful— and  since  I  am' 
young  enough  to  expect  that  eternity  Is  stUl 
a  long  way  off.  I  intend  to  be  grateful  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

>.  ^-f™.'?  *^"'  J^o^ever.  of  a  university  which 
holds  lU  people's  Independence  to  be  a 
process,  rather  than  a  fact.  To  do  so  Is  to 
do  more  than  merely  honor  and  observe  a 
proud  tradition.  It  Is  to  enrich  and  keep  it 
young  as  weU.  In  so  doing  you  challenge 
yourselves,  which  Is  InspU-lng-but  you  chal- 
lenge  your  guest  speaker  to  an  Imposing 
standard,  so  If  1  rise  sufficiently  to  thS 
occasion,  count  It  as  my  own  heartfelt  award 

^f  L^,°l°'.V?°  ***  *  ^"'^  "P«<=''J  «Plrtt  here, 
of  which  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  a  pa^t 

Birthdays  seem  to  cluster  about  this  time 
My  daughter,  Kathryn.  Is  18  years  old  today' 
T„^  5  friend— an  easterner— about  Texas 
^dependence  Day  and  of  the  occasion  for  my 
jWt  here.  He  said.  "Thank  heavens  Sai^ 
a.uston  dldnt  wait  15  days  more.  ^ 
rttolcks  and  Texas  simultaneously?  The 
Nation  would  never  survive  " 

Never  a  colony  or  a  territory,  Texas  seems 
.1.^7*  *^*  ^  ^''  ^^°^  ^tb  something 
ii!I^"  ^'V*'  '^**"  '=*°>«  *«  t*»o  Union,  a£ 
American  legend  in  Its  own  right.  It  gave 
our  Nation  more  than  Its  massive  land  and 
Wgorous    people.    It    brought    the    legend 

^PH.^^'^"=*''°^  ^^^  heritage  of  every 
American,  then,  and  in  succeeding  genera- 
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We  almost  lost. 

But  we  won  and  retained  our  Independence 
because  we  had  a  strong  champion  In  a 
Texan  who  was  chairman  of  our  National 
Advisory  CouncU  as  weU  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  spearheaded  the  fl^t  for  Peace  Corps 
independence  in  the  conferences  and  con- 
frontations which  were  the  healthy  battles  of 
oiu-  beginning. 

Another  Texan,  BUI  Moyers.  carried  the 
flght  for  a  strong  Peace  Corps  stUl  further, 
guiding  and  aiding  Sargent  Shrlver  In  gath- 
ering the  best  Ideas  avaUable  from  Members 
of  Congress  even  before  the  original  Peace 
Corps  legislation  went  up  to  the  HUl 

TTius  did  Texans  flght  for  the  Independent 
beginning  the  Peace  Corps  needed  if  it  were 
to  succeed  at  all. 

In  that  moment,  we  chose  our  course  No 
people,  through  their  government,  had  ever 
placed  such  faith  in  themselves.  But  John 
P.  Kennedy's  challenge  was  as  new  and  as 
fresh  as  the  spirited  men  and  women  who 
came  to  volunteer.  We  could  not  meet  that 
challenge  with  old,  known  courses.  Bather 
we  said  with  Robert  Frost  • 


"Two  roads  diverged  in  a  wood,  and  I— 

I  took  the  one  less  traveled  by. 
And  that  has  made  aU  the  difference  " 


Uons. 

m^n^"f  *°  f*^  *  ^"■«'  °'  **»a*  heritage  for 
18,000  Americans  from  every  State  in  the 
UtUon:  the  Peace  Corps.  I  shaU  trust  to 
Texas  generosity  for  the  occasion,  for  this 
week  was  our  birthday  too.  Yesterday  the 
f  eace  Corps  was  5  years  old. 

It  was  more  than  a  birthday.    It  was  an 
Independence  Day,  as  weU. 

The  Peace  Corps  had  to  flght  for  Its  own 
^dependence,  too.  Formidable  opinion  in 
Wtfeariy  days  would  have  had  the  Peace 
w>n>8  tucked  away  within  another  agency 
we  were  determined  to  make  our  own  way-- 
»nd  we  put  up  a  good  scrap. 


New  problems  required  new  solutions 
Thus,  we  took  new  directions.  The  Peace 
Corps  would  not  be  a  body  of  technical  ad- 
visers and  experts,  but  workers  to  share  the 
burden,  and  to  lead. 

Nor  would  we  turn  our  hand  to  projects 
we  decided  others  might  need— but  rather 
to  aid  in  doUig  things  that  our  host  nations 
wanted  done. 

Moreover,  we  steered  clear  of  commissaries 
and  special  housing,  hardship  allowances  and 
private  transportation. 

A  new  service  required  a  new  tradition. 
To  this  we  turned. 

What  a  towering  task  we  faced.  To  ap- 
preciate the  terms  o*  human  existence 
whweln  the  Peace  Corps  works,  let  us  return 
briefly  to  your  own  history. 

Texans  came  to  this  land  for  room  to 
flourish  and  grow.  They  declared  their  in- 
dependence to  flght  for  the  very  principles 
which  today  are  cherished  by  countless  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  They  committed 
thranselves  to  freedom— and  to  a  long  strug- 
gle for  Independence.  They  won— and  thev 
built  on  that  base. 

In  nations  everywhere  today,  like  struggles 
for  Independence  are  underway. 

But  there  are  tragic  diflerencee.  In  the 
wly  days,  Texans  had  strong  leadership. 
Moreover,  the  people  had  mobility  They 
oould  rise  from  one  social  class  to  another 
They  insisted  on  having  a  voice  In  their  own 
destiny,  and  they  did. 

Not  so.  the  new  nations  on  the  move 
Traditions  there  are  not  the  stuff  from  which 
new  worlds  are  conquered.  People  have  been 
isolated  as  much  by  physical  distances  a« 
by  social  Isolation. 

Texans  fought  as  Americans,  enriched  by 
our  NaUon's  exciting  new  heritage  oi  optim- 
ism. That  they  knew  what  they  wanted 
shoiUd  be  no  surprise  to  us. 

For  Texans,  freedom  had  value.  In  free- 
dom, they  beheld  the  power  to  change  human 
condition. 

But.  as  President  Johnson  asked  at  lit* 
dom  House  last  we^: 

"What  does  freedom  mean— when  famUi* 


chokes  the  land,  when  new  mlUions  crowd 
upon  already  strained  resources,  whsn  prlvL 
lege  Is  entrenched  behind  law  and  custom— 
when  all  conspire  to  teach  men  that  they 
cannot  change  the  condlUons  of  their  Uves?- 
The  President  was  speaking  of  the  lands 
in  which  we  serve. 

And  In  every  one  of  those  lands— no  mat- 
ter   the    naUon— no    matter    the    sklU    we 
bring— in  every  one  of  those  lands  the  Peace 
Corps  serves  a  single  cause. 
That  cause  Is  peace. 

Yet  in  each  year  of  our  life  we  are  flndlng 
reason  to  grow  more  skeptical  of  that  ilr- 
tuous  word:  "PeaiJe." 

I  believe  that  peace  In  modem  times 
presents  a  treacherous  Uluslon.  For  peace 
should  signify  that  men  are  free  to  act  In 
theJr  own  best  Interest,  virlthin  the  Umlts  of 
Justice— that  they  are  free  to  cope,  to  choose 
a  course,  to  match  wits. 

But  bitter  irony,  then,  when  peace  offers  no 
options  for  a  better  Ufe— when  peace  offera 
Indeed,  no  better  way  of  Ufe  than  war 

Nevertheless,  such  Is  the  lot  ot  peoirfe 
In  almost  every  land  wherein  we  serve 

M^e  no  mistake— they  are  Independent. 
Yet  they  guard  their  Nation's  freedom  with 
deeper  conviction  than  they  guard  their 
ovm.  They  have  been  taught  all  about 
sovM-eignty- but  they  have  learned  nearly 
nothing  of  personal  liberty— and  hence  of 
freedom. 

Peace  has  concerned  them  as  nations  It 
has  given  them  nothing,  as  human  beings 
We  serve  human  beings.  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers grapple  with  the  harxl,  mean  Issues 
of  survival,  down  where  people  Uve  At 
such  leveU  the  battles  of  peace  are  won  or 
lost. 

In  such  battles,  the  tactical  objectlvee  are 
measured  In  terms  of  kno^vledge  imparted, 
faith  created,  and  oonfldence  restored. 

Therefore,  when  we  in  the  Peace  Corps 
ask  to  share  In  Texas'  heritage,  we  do  not 
come  Just  to  learn  of  your  struggle  for  in- 
dependence.     That  battle  was  won. 

For  us  in  the  Peace  Corps.  Texas  In- 
dependence Is  not  nearly  as  important  aa 
what  Texans  have  uniquely  made  of  their 
independence.  In  that  there  are  lessons  for 
us  to  absorb  and  turn  to  service  overseas  In 
what  surely  has  become  our  mission-  im- 
parting utlUty  and  human  dignity,  to  peace 

Moreover,  I  beUeve  the  Peace  Owpe  can 
learn  some  things  from  Texas  which  you  may 
not  even  recognize  In  yourselves— but  which 
it  U  our  business  to  recognize — and  use  if 
what  we  are  about  is  to  be  done  weU— or  even 
done  at  aU. 

To  wit:  Texas  Is  a  remarkable  social 
revolution,  and  has  been  for  decades.  There 
is  a  newness  and  vigor  in  this  society.  Like 
it  or  not,  Texas  writes  its  own  rule*.  It  is  a 
society  of  youth— a  society  of  achievement. 

Texans  may  appaU  some  easterners  the 
way  easterners  may  appall  some  Englishmen. 
Never  mind.  The  spirit  which  appalU  may 
at  times  be  a  tool  of  our  trade.  (Even  the 
very  unalarmlng  trend  to  urbanity  I  have 
noted  recently  in  young  Texans  bound  for— 
or  better,  bound  to— Eastern  schools,  doesnt 
mitigate  that  spirit  one  bit  Put  spurs  to 
some  of  these  yotmg  men  behind  their  but- 
ton-down boots  and  grey  flannel  Jeans  and 
you  flnd  them  talking  dreamUy  of  land  and 
cotton  and  cattle,  and  even  of  Houston.) 

Next,  Texas  Is  tbe  frontier  State.    People 
move  h»e  as  if  they  were  forever  moving    • 
on.     Indeed.  Texas   has   been  an  eternally 
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new  frontier  almoet  trocn.  Its  Inception — and 
tbls  Ls  indeed  may  have  been  one  of  Its  most 
■Ignlflcant  aoseta  In  the  struggle  to  Impart 
meaning  to  Its  Independence.  Now  It  Is  at 
the  very  forefront  of  the  newest  frontier,  In 
•pace. 

Moreover,  Texas  has  been  possessed  of  a 
sense  of  pragmatism — a  belief  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  move  at  something,  piece  by  piece. 
If  It  Is  ever  to  be  done  at  ail.  In  the  Marine 
Corps,  we  used  to  call  that  "plckln'  'em  up 
and  layln'  'em  down,*  one  foot  at  a  time, 
mile  after  endless  mile. 

Next,  you  might  as  well  accept  and  live 
with  a  sense  of  gregarlousness — which  makes 
Tex&ns  bappUy  mindful  of  people  more  than 
of  things. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  one  crowning  success 
In  their  struggle  for  meaningful  Independ- 
ence with  which  Texana  ought  to  be  gen- 
uinely satisfied : 

In  the  last  30  years,  Texas  appears  to  have 
accepted  and  become  Justly  pleased  with  Its 
Sp&nlsh  ancestry. 

One  out  of  every  five  Texans  Is  of  Spanish 
descent.  As  Congressman  Hxnst  Gonzalez 
has  told  the  world.  In  Texas  the  name 
Oonsales  Is  as  common  as  Smith. 

All  throiigh  this  State,  partlciilarly  In  the 
South,  things  Spanish  glisten  colorfully  as 
never  before. 

The  architectvire  around  us,  the  names  on 
mail  boxes,  yes.  and  the  school  enrollments 
and  club  meinb«rablps,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  oneness  with  which  Texans  of  all  an- 
cestries have  applied  themselves  to  Impart 
human  dignity  to  Texas  Independence. 

Moreover,  Texas  has  moved  Into  working, 
harmonious  relationship  with  Its  neighbor 
to  the  South,  on  terms  and  to  an  extent 
tmdreamed  of  less  than  a  generation  past. 

Texans  have  done  all  this  because  they 
willed  that  It  be  so — for  Tex&ns  have  become 
too  bxisy — and  perhaps,  too  prosperous — to 
just  waste  valuable  money,  time  and  energy 
In  prejudice  and  false  pride. 

Texans  have  another  quality — an  out- 
growth surely  of  the  continuing  struggle  for 
Independence,  and  yet  perhaps  it  Is  the  very 
essence  of  that  struggle. 

It  mystifies  outsiders. 

I  have  In  mind  your  Intricate  relationship 
with  freedom.  It  Is  an  unfathomable  love. 
It  Is  so  powerful  that  It  Is  often  defended 
from  view,  and  protected  lest  It  be  misun- 
derstood and  attacked.  Yet  that  Jealous 
protection  of  deep  personal  faith  Is  precisely 
the  way  of  the  ghetto. 

And  In  that  noble  tradition.  I  suggest  that 
Texas  la  truly  freedom's  ghetto. 

I  could  stop  right  there  with  a  list  of  rea- 
sons why  Peace  Corps  volunteers  ought  to 
make  good  use  of  your  traditions. 

But  there  Is  something  else  for  them  to 
learn  from  Texas — not  from  the  people,  but 
from  the  legend  Itself. 

We  have  discovered  that  legends  and 
myths  are  as  serviceable  to  freedom  as  are 
Jobs  and  dollars. 

In  many  of  the  lands  In  which  we  serve 
not  only  Is  there  precious  little  time  to  cope 
with  their  history:  there  Is  also  precious 
little  history  to  cope  with  their  times.  In 
such  Instances,  our  problem  Is  actually  one 
of  nation  building. 

Thus,  when  a  nation  Is  so  fragmented  that 
its  people  speak  over  250  dialects,  volunteers 
teaching  English  throughout  the  land  are 
doing  more  than  establishing  a  means  of 
communication  between  people.  They  are 
building  a  nation. 

Legends  and  myths  are  what  make  a  po- 
litical entity  out  of  a  geographic  location. 
They  also  can  make  states  out  of  valley  dis- 
tricts, and  nations  out  of  regions.  When  a 
people  begin  to  think  that  there  nation  Is, 
they  begin  to  think  of  what  It  can  become. 

As  did  the  men  at  Washlngton-on-the- 
Brasos  130  years  ago  today. 


We  In  the  Peace  Corps  claim  a  share  of 
their  heritage  for  reasons  as  unabashed  as 
they  are  shameless: 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  throughout  the 
world  are  building  a  legend  of  their  own — 
and  they  know  It. 

The  Peace  Corps  began  on  odds  as  high  as 
Travis'  1  to  33  at  the  Alamo.  They  have 
never  risen  to  Houston's  4  to  1  at  San  Ja- 
cinto. Indeed,  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  In 
India  stands  at  an  even  1  to  1  million. 

The  Peace  Corps  will  not  refuse  to  con- 
sider any  assignment  for  which  we  have  au- 
thority under  law — and  It  Is  my  fondest  hope 
that  that  will  come  to  mean  any  nation  any- 
where In  the  world,  whether  It  wishes  us  well 
or  wishes  us  ill— so  long  as  its  government 
wants  help  for  Its  people,  of  the  brand  we 
can  supply. 

Moreover,  President  Johnson  yesterday  ex- 
pressed Interest  in  Peace  Corps  aid  to  the 
beleaguered  and  gallant  people  of  Vietnam. 
We  look  forward,  of  course,  to  the  day  when 
volunteers  can  be  of  service  to  human  beings 
In  all  lands  which  have  borne  the  brunt  of 
violence  and  terror,  not  only  In  southeast 
Asia,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Peace  Corps  volunteers  will  build  tradi- 
tions where  they  find  the  need  to  build 
them — but  they  wUl  build  them  to  fit  the 
needs  at  hand.  There  ars  no  rules,  neither 
of  high  policy  nor  of  politics,  for  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  our  cause. 

Are  they  too  few? 

Eighteen  thousand  have  served  or  are  serv- 
ing now.  Not  enough  to  make  a  dent  in 
human    misery. 

It  took  Just  20.000  Texans  to  begin  the 
tradition  which  convenes  us  here  today. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  volunteers  will 
grow — not  In  the  dim  future,  but  now. 
Thus,  a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women 
can  have  served  during  the  next  10  years. 

We  shall  hold  them  to  high  standards,  for 
we  must  have  utmost  confidence  In  their 
Judgment  and  the  ability  to  endure  confu- 
sion and  despair  In  others  as  well  as  In 
themselves. 

But  In  such  numbers,  and  under  those 
terms  which  we  have  established — such  will 
be  a  force  ready  to  export  the  unique  vigor 
which  Texas  has  found  In  Its  Independence. 

And  as  Texas  sows,  she  shall  reap. 

When  Peace  Corps  volunteers  return  from 
overseas,  they  constitute  a  body  of  rare  young 
people  accustomed  to  tough  responsibilities 
for  their  years. 

Overseas  they  may  be  the  people  called  to 
build  new  traditions  of  the  human  spirit. 

But  at  home,  they  are  the  very  people 
iipon  whom  existing  traditions  can  safely 
repose. 

Texas,  for  example.  Is  the  most  bilingual 
State  In  the  Union. 

And  the  Peace  Corps  la  the  most  bilingual 
of  all  Federal  services.  If  better  SpanUh  Is 
your  need,  why  not  call  upon  Americans  who 
truly  have  lived  the  language,  to  teach  It  and 
to  work  closely  amongst  those  who  need 
to  communicate  In  Spanish. 

Texas  Is  a  melting  pot  whose  people  ask 
what  a  man  has  done  and  can  do.  not  who 
his  family  Is  and  where  he  came  from.  Ask 
our  veterans  what  they  i>ave  done,  but  be 
prepared  to  sit  and  listen  awhile. 

Texas  la  a  State  where  a  bright  young 
man  can  be  elected  to  the  State  legislature 
at  the  age  of  23.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  an 
outfit  whose  bright  young  men  can  revive  the 
spirit  of  a  Tillage  or  a  town,  at  the  age  of 
21. 

Texas  Is  the  place  where  Mexicans  died 
serving  on  both  sides  at  the  Alamo.  It  was 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  and  they  alone  who 
risked  fire  to  serve  the  wounded  and  were 
trusted  by  both  sides  at  Santa  Domingo. 

Texas  Is  a  legend  of  ever  new  frontlen  for 
all  Americana.  The  Peace  Corps  la  a  legend  of 
service  to  freedom  for  aU  mankind. 


I  like  to  think  that  these  two  legends  will 
be  a  part  of  each  other,  for  fruitful  genera- 
tions yet  to  come. 

On  this  my  first  full  day  of  service  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps,  I  am  honored  to  re- 
ceive your  award  of  recognition. 

On  this  my  first  day  as  a  Texan — I'm 
mighty  glad  we  gave  It  to  one  of  our  own. 

Thank  you. 


'Wart  of  the  Roses":   An  Outstanding 
I  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
Washington's  television  station  WTTO, 
together  with  its  New  York  affiliate 
WNEW-TV,  presented  a  remarkable 
three-part  production.  "The  Wars  of  the 
Roses,"  to  the  viewing  public. 

The  work  was  a  Shakespeare  cycle  of 
the  historical  plays,  involving  all  three 
parts  of  "Henry  VT'  and  "Richard  ni" 
as  adapted  by  the  Royal  Shakespeare 
Company,  dealing  with  the  60-year  bat- 
tle between  the  Houses  of  York  and  of 
Lancaster  for  the  British  crown,  1425-85. 
in  which  the  two  factions  were  sym- 
lx)Ilzed  by  the  white  and  the  red  rose, 
respectively. 

Each  of  the  three  portions,  with  the 
noted  actor-producer  Maurice  Evans  as 
host,  filled  a  SVi-hour  segment  of  Sun- 
day evening  prime  time  on  February  13, 
March  6,  and  March  27,  for  which  East- 
em  Air  Lines  was  the  sponsor.  Origi- 
nally produced  by  the  British  Broadcast- 
ing Company,  the  offering  of  &uch  an 
ambitious  work  by  an  unaffiliated  local 
station  and  its  parent,  Metromedia,  is  a 
credit  to  those  connected  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  this  American  showing. 

An  unusual  sidelight  Is  the  tribute 
given  to  WTTG-TV  by  a  rival  medium, 
that  of  the  press,  editorially — particu- 
larly since  the  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  wliich  Is  the  owner  of 
another  television  station. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16,   1966] 
Shakispeare  bt  Video 

Washington  owes  no  small  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  television  station  WTTO  for  pre- 
empting 3  hours  of  Its  prime  viewing  tims 
last  Sunday  to  show  the  Initial  segment  of 
"The  Wars  of  the  Roses."  Using  Shake- 
speare's historical  plays.  England's  celebrated 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company  enacts  the  cen- 
tral events  of  one  of  England's  stormiest 
period.  The  second  segment  will  be  sliown 
on  March  8  and  the  third  Is  scheduled  for 
March  27.  WTTO,  which  Is  allotted  an  eve- 
ning to  Christopher  Plummer's  "Hamlet"  last 
year.  Is  to  be  applauded  for  Its  decision  to 
show  these  programs  and  for  showing  them 
at  a  time  when  they  are  available  to  s^ 
large  audience. 


Apnl  25,  1966 


DoDglas  Aircraft  Expands  Its  Plant 
Complex  in  Appalachia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TKNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprii  25.  1966 
Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  part  of  President  Johnson's  pro- 
gram of  economic  development  In  Ap- 
palachia,  Douglas  Aircraft  Corp.  is  lo- 
cating a  complex  of  satellite  plants  in 
Appalachia  in  the  Fourth  District  of 
Termessee  which  I  am  honored  to  repre- 
sent in  the  Congress. 

The  latest  announcement  by  Douglas 
officials  was  of  the  location  of  an  as- 
sembly plant  in  SmJthvllle,  Term.  The 
announcement  was  made  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  plant  in  Sparta.  Term.,  recently, 
and  other  Douglas  plants  are  being  built 
In  Monterey,  Galnesboro,  and  Carthage. 
The  Honorable  Wellwood  E.  Beall.  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  operations  at 
Douglas,  emphasized  during  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  that  Douglas  as  a  matter 
of  policy  will  do  Its  part  in  broadening 
the  base  of  economic  development  In 
Amerlca^-a  trend  which  wiU  help  in 
solving  both  rural  and  urban  problems. 

To  help  achieve  this  broader  develop- 
ment, Douglas  Is  locating  a  number  of 
smaller  plants  in  smalltown  America  to, 
as  Mr.  Beall  said,  "protect  and  enhance 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  the 
American  small  town." 

I  insert  press  cUppings  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Douglas  plant  at  Sparta  and 
of  the  armouncement  of  the  new  plant  at 
SmithvUle  in  the  Record,  together  with 
a  copy  of  my  recent  newsletter. 

The  articles  and  newsletter  follows: 
[Prom  the  Nashville  Barmer,  Apr.  16,  19661 
EviNs  Sats  Smithvillk  To  Get  Plant 
(By  Lee  Callaway) 
Sparta.— Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  offlclaU  Fri- 
day assured  Representative  Joe  L.  Evms  that 
•  new  plant  would  be  built  at  SmithvUle 

EviNs,  in  Sparta  for  the  opening  of  a  36  000- 
square-foot  airplane  parts  plant  here,  'told 
the  Banner,  "I  have  received  assurances  from 
representatives  <rf  Douglas  that  a  plant  will 
be  built  here,"  adding  that  he  had  been  dis- 
cussing Its  possibilities  "for  a  long,  long 
time"  with  thwn.  " 

He  said  he  had  talked  at  length  with  Well- 
wood  K.  Beall,  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  executive 
n»  president  of  operations  for  Douglaa, 
•bout  the  proposed  plant  in  SmithvUle 
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new  Douglas  DO-4  twlnjet  short-  to  medium- 
range  Jetliner. 

Operations  In  the  four-plant  complex  have 
been  underway  last  faU  in  temporary  faclU- 
ties  under  the  direction  of  Ray  W.  Rloe, 
Sparta  manager  of  Douglas  eastern  manu- 
facturing locations. 

Beau  and  Gov.  Frank  O.  Clement  cut  the 
ribbon  at  the  dedication.  Other  participants 
In  Friday's  ceremonies  Included  Representa- 
tives EviNs:  State  Industrial  development  di- 
rector, Ralph  W.  Emenson;  Sparta  Mayor 
Harold  Sims;  and  H.  L.  Thompson,  director 
of  facilities  for  Douglas  Aircraft  Division. 

TOtra   PLAKT 

Residents  of  Sparta  and  neighboring  com- 
munities toured  the  new  plant  at  an  open 
house  following  the  ribbon  cutting. 

At  a  dlimer  at  the  Sparta  Country  Club 
Friday  night,  BeaU  showed  a  Douglas  film 
enUtled  "A  Plan  for  Appalachia."  which  tells 
how  the  four  new  plants  came  Into  being. 

"The  story  began  a  couple  of  years  ago" 
Beall  said,  "when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  several  of  the  Nation's  Indus- 
trial leaders,  including  Donald  W.  Douglas 
Jr.  (president  of  the  firm),  to  contribute 
ideas  toward  the  solution  of  a  national  prob- 
lem that  has  become  known  as  Appalachia 
As  we  all  know,  the  actual  pcoblem  has  no 
simple  geographical  boundartes. 

"Our  Initial  thought  at  Douglas  was  per- 
haps typical.  We  wovUd  Just  go  to  Appa- 
lachia, buUd  a  Mg  plant,  hire  500  or  so  peo- 
ple, and  that  would  take  care  of  our  con- 
tribution." 

SECOND   THOUGHTS 

"Fortunately,  we  had  second  thoughts. 
Closer  examination  and  analysis,  with  lots  of 
help,  convinced  us  that  such  a  move  would 
compound  the  problem  rather  than  help  re- 
solve it. 

"What  was  needed  was  a  reversal  of  the 
national  trend  toward  urbanlzaUon.  What 
was  needed  was  an  effort  that  would  halt  the 
drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the  Na- 
tion's small  communities  to  urban  areas  an 
effort  that  Instead  wotUd  take  opportiinlty 
to  these  small  communities  and  provide  them 
with  the  economic  abUlty  upon  which  they 
would  thrive  Instead  of  die,  grow  Instead  d 
wither  away. 

"Douglas,  with  your  help  and  encourage- 
ment, has  launched  a  program  that  Aow 
the  way  to  meet— and  defeat^thls  problem. 
We  believe  it  provides  an  example  for  the 
growth  of  American  Industry,  a  growth  that 
can  meet  the  needs  of  a  dynamic  industry 
and  at  the  same  time  jH-otect  and  enhance 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democracy,  the  Ameri- 
can smaU  town." 
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day  with  the  opening  of  a  36,000-Bquare-fooC 
airplane  parts  plant  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  company  took  a  step 
forward  in  Implementing  its  plan  to  help 
revltallae  tiie  depressed  region  of  Appalachia. 
The  plant  here  Is  the  first  of  four  Douglas 
Is  buUdlng  in  the  upper  Cumberland  section 
of  middle  Tennessee.  Others  are  at  Carthage 
Monterey  and  Galnesboro. 

A  total  Off  about  400  workers  at  the  4 
plants  wlU  make  small  parts  for  a  Douglas 
planes— wing  leading  edges  and  taU  cones  for 
the  4-englne  DC-3  commercial  Jetliner 
and  vertical  stabUlzers  and  fuselage  panels 
far  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  A-4B  strike  air- 
plane and  the  Navy  TA-US  Jet  trainer. 

Future  work  at  the  Tennessee  plants- 
each  of  which  has  about  36,000  square  feet 
of  space— wlU  Include  subassemblies  few  the 
new  Douglas  DC-0  twlnjet  short-to-medium- 
range  Jetliner. 

Operations  In  the  four-plant  complex  have 
been  underway  last  fall  In  temporary  facul- 
ties tmder  the  direction  of  Ray  W  Rice 
Sparta  manager  of  Douglas  eastern  manu,! 
facturlng  locations. 

WeUwood  K.  Beall.  Long  Beach.  CaUf 
executive  vice  president-operations  for 
Douglas,  and  Gov.  Frank  O.  Clement,  cut  the 
ribbon  at  the  dedication.  Other  parUclpanto 
in  Friday's  ceremoiUes  Included  Fourth  DU- 
trlct  Congressman  Jo«  L.  Evnca.  State  In- 
dustrial Development  Director  Ralph  W 
T  —■^'^  Sparta  Mayor  Harold  Sims  and  H.' 
L.  TTiompson.  director  of  faclUtles  for  Doug- 
las Aircraft  Division.  *' 

TOUB   PLANT 

Residents  of  Sparta  and  neighboring  com- 
muniUes  toured  the  new  plant  at  im  open 
house  following  the  ribbon  cutting 

At  a  dinner  at  the  Sparta  Country  dub 
Friday  night,  BeaU  showed  a  Douglas  film 
t"^!^  ^  ^^'^  ^"^  Appalachia.-  which  telU 
^^^*  "^  ^^^  P'*^'*  °*°M(  Into  being 
"The  story  began  a  couple  of  years  ago  - 
Beau  sald^-when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  asked  several  of  the  Nations  indus- 
trial  leaders.  Including  Donald  W.  Douglas 

^^r,^J^^^^'^^^  °*  "»•  ^«°)'  *o  contribute 
i^^.iTT*  "^  "oluoon  Of  a  national  prob- 

A?^-,?*t,  ^  '***°°''  ^"^  "  Appalachia. 
As  w«  aU  know,  the  actual  proble^sT^ 
simple  geographical  boundaries 

"Our  initial  thought  at  Douglas  was  oer- 
baps  typical.  We  would  Just  gTto^^ 
^hla,  buUd  a  big  plant^^^rTe^  t?"^ 
Sfbutron."^**  would   tak.   car.  Of  o^? 


FIRST    OF   FOtm 

Tvl!L,^..^S?  pleased  and  deUghted  with 
oouglas*  decision  to  locate  another  Tennessee 
plant  at  SmithvUle."  Evins  said.  The  Sparta 
plant  is  the  first  of  four  Douglas  Is  buUdlng 
m  the  upper  Cumberland  section  In  middle 
Tennessee  other  than  the  SmithvUle  plant 
Tbt  others  are  at  Carthago,  Monterey,  and 
O*lneeboro. 

A  total  of  about  400  workers  at  the  4  plant, 
will  make  smaU  parte  for  3  Douglas  plane*— 
wing  leading  edges  and  tail  cones  for  the  4- 
englne  DC-8  commercial  Jetliner,  and  vertical 
rtabUlzers  and  fuselage  panels  for  the  Navy- 
Marine  Corps  A-tE  strike  airplane  and  t^ 
Navy  TA-4E  Jet  trainer.  ~«»  «» 

Future  work  at  the  Tennessee  plants- 
each  Of  which  has  about  36,000  squara  feet  at 
•pace— wlU   Include   subaasembUe*   for 


SKVOLUnONAKT 

Clement  described  the  plan  as  "rovolu- 
tionary."  and  predicted  that  other  businesses 
would  follow  Douglas'  lead.  Evdjs  caUed  the 
opening  of  the  plant  a  "great  occasion,  a 
great  leap  forward  for  our  section." 

Thompson,  CTement.  and  other  speaker*  at 
the  dedication  praised  the  part  played  by 
Enerson  in  the  planning  and  develoMnent 
of  the  Douglas  project  In  Tennessee.  Clem- 
ent said  Initial  contact  between  the  State 
and  the  aircraft  company  was  made  on  a 
State  industry-seeking  tour  to  California  led 
by  Emerson.  Douglas  Is  headquartered  In 
that  State. 

Other  Douglas  officials  at  the  ceremony  In- 
cluded G.  R.  Arterberry,  Long  Beach.  Calif 
manager   of   eastern   manufactimng   ooera- 
tions;   and  W.  M.  Humphreys,  SpartaTVo- 
ductlMi  coordinator  for  the  four  plants. 

[From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Apr.  16,  igeaj 

SPAiTA     AlKPUUfX     PaXTS     PLANT     DD>ICATX»— 

Douglas    Constbuctino    Thus    Mou    ut 

RCGXOK 

(By  Lee  CalUway) 

**"*•— DougjM  Aircraft  Co.  offlclaUy  be- 
came a  partner  In  Tennessee's  economy  Fri- 


SECOND   thoughts 

"FcMl;unately.  we  had  second  thoughts. 
Closer  examination  and  aniUysls.  with  XS 
help,  convinced  us  that  such  a  move  would 
compound  the  problem  rather  t^^p 
resolve  it.  *^ 

«o^^^?  7^  needed  ,was  a  reversal  of  the 
national  trend  toward  urbanization.  What 
was  needed  was  an  effort  that  would  halt 
Uie  drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the 
r«  <?A"T"  communities  to  urban  areas 
an  effort  tiiat  instead  would  take  c^ror-' 
tunlty  to  these  small  communities  and  pro- 
r^f  w^  "^^  *^*  economic  abUlty  u^n 
Which  they  would  thrive  Instead  of  die  grow 
Instead  of  wither  away.  ^^ 

,«l^"v'"'.  '^'*^  y°"^  *^^P  *^  encourage- 
Sl  L^?  launched  a  program  that  shows 
the  way  to  meet^-and  defeat^-^thls  prc*lem. 

Zl^'^V'-  P™^''«  "^  example'T^tS^ 
growth  o*  American  Industry,  a  growth  that 
«^  meet  vhe  needs  Of  a  ^nanSTSSu^* 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  and  enhance 

1^'S"'^^.'?  '''"  <'--^'-^.  ^  Amer- 

KEVOL17TIONAST 

Clement  described  the  plan  as  "revolu- 
tionary,- and  predicted  that  other  buatnesses 
would    follow   Douglas-    lead.     EvSH^ 

r^^f^*  ."^  *^  P'"'*  *  "K^*  occaslo^ 
a  great  leap  forward  for  our  section." 
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TbocnpaoQ.  Cleinent,  Mod  other  cpeakera  at 
the  dedication  pralaed  the  part  played  by 
Emerson  In  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  IXiuglaa  project  In  Tennessee.  Clem- 
ent said  Initial  contact  between  the  Stat* 
and  the  aircraft  company  was  made  on  a 
State  Industry-seeking  tour  to  California,  led 
by  Emerson.  Douglaa  Is  headquartered  Ln 
that  State. 

Other  Douglas  offlclals  at  the  ceremony 
included  O.  R.  Arterberry,  Long  Beach, 
Calif,  nxanager  of  eastern  manxifacturtng 
operations:  and  W.  M.  Humphreys.  Sparta, 
production  coordinator  for   the  four  plants. 

[From  the  NaahvlUe  Banner.  Apr.  18.  1968] 
8MRWXLI.S  To  Okt  Nkw  Douolas  Plant 

SicrrHTiixK. — Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  offlclals. 
who  dedicated  a  new  plan  Friday  at  Sparta, 
are  planning  another  new  fiu:llity  here. 
Representative  Joi  L.  Evins  told  the  Banner. 

Bm*s.  who  participated  in  the  Friday 
ceremonies,  said  he  had  been  discussing  the 
poeslblUUe*  of  a  SmlthvlUe  plant  with  Doug- 
las ofllrlalw  a  long,  long  time  and  added  that 
he  has  now  received  assurance  that  such  a 
plant  wUl  be  built. 

The  Sparta  plant  dedicated  last  week  Is 
the  first  of  four  Douglas  Is  building  In  the 
mldstate  area  to  begin  operation.  The  oth- 
ers, in  addition  to  the  Smlthnile  plant,  are 
at  Carthage,  Monterey,  and  G&lnesboro. 

Regarding  the  SmlthTllle  plant  announce- 
ment. Btois  said  he  had  conferred  with 
Wellword  B.  Beall.  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  execu- 
tive rice  president  for  operations  of  Douglas. 

"I  am  most  pleased  and  ellghted  with 
Douglas'  decision."  the  Representative  said. 

CAPrrOI.    COMMXNTS 

(By  Joe  L.  Kvlns) 

The  announcement  of  the  decision  by  offl- 
elaJs  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Industry  at  Cal- 
ifornia to  locate  a  fifth  plant  in  our  are* — 
the  great  Fourth  Congressional  District 
of  Tenneasee^undweores  an  enootiraglng 
trend  of  economic  dwelopment  in  AppcJa- 
ehla  and  In  other  sections  of  rural  and  small- 
town America. 

OoL  Wrilwood  K.  Beall.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  operations  at  Douglas,  announced 
recently  that  Doagias  would  locate  Its  fifth 
plant  In  Tenneaaee  at  Smlthrllle.  The  an- 
nouncement was  made  at  Sparta  at  a  ban- 
quet following  dedication  of  a  Douglas  plant 
there.  Others  are  being  built  and  currently 
are  In  operation  at  Monterey,  Carthage,  and 
Oalnesboro. 

Douglas  Is  locating  these  manufacturing 
plants  in  our  area  In  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  for  a  broader  based 
economic  development  which  be — and  Doug- 
las officials — consider  eaaentlal  if  this  country 
is  to  make  appreciable  progress  In  solution  of 
both  rural  and  urban  problems. 

As  Colonel  Beall  said  during  the  Sparta 
dedication,  "What  la  needed  Is  a  reversal 
of  the  national  trend  toward  urbanization. 
What  Is  needed  Is  an  effort  that  will  halt  the 
drain  of  workers  and  youth  from  the  Nation's 
snuUI  conmiunitles  to  urban  areas,  an  effort 
that  Instead  will  take  opportunity  to  these 
snukll  eommunltles  and  provide  them  with 
the  economic  ability  upon  which  they  can 
thrive." 

Colonel  Beall  also  said  this  decentraliza- 
tion of  Industry  will  "enhance  the  corner- 
stone of  our  democracy,  the  American  small 
town."  This  is  moat  gratifying  and  most 
ancotiraglng.  This  la  a  theme  that  your 
Bepreeentatlvc  has  emphasized  ov^  a  period 
of  years. 

In  May  of  1065,  for  example,  during  hear- 
ings of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, I  nMde  this  statement : 

"There  should  be  a  national  effort  to  en- 
courage a  buildup  of  small  towns  to  capture 
Xt.t  best  of  the  old — the  community  spirit 
and  pride — and  the  best  of  the  new. 


by  the  new  I  mean  modem  Indiutry  and 
modem  convenience  and  well-rounded  econ- 
omies." 

In  a  letter  to  President  Johnson  last  July 
this  approach  was  reiterated  as  I  urged  ad- 
vocacy of  prognuns  for  development  of 
smalltown  and  runJ  America. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman 
Is  preaching  this  gospel  from  coast  to  co<kst. 
Both  Douglas  Aircraft,  which  has  located  five 
plants  In  our  district,  and  Lockheed — which 
Is  locating  a  plant  In  ShelbyvUle — subscribe 
to  this  theory  of  Industrial  decentralization. 
The  growing  acceptance  of  this  concept 
p>olnts  to  a  new  era  of  growth  for  small 
towns  and  to  new  progress  In  all  America. 


JoMph  C.  Harsch  Sect  Light  Ahead  in 
Vietiuuii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Journalist.  Joseph  C.  Harsch. 
is  one  of  the  conslstenUy  perceptive 
analysts  of  public  affairs  whose  voice 
continues  to  be  one  of  reason  and  un- 
derstanding. 

In  his  "State  of  the  Nations"  column 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor for  April  13.  he  made  some  signifi- 
cant observations  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  Vietnam  it  may  now  be  pos- 
sible to  see  In  the  future  developments 
which  could  lead  to  ultimate  solution. 

That  possible  solution,  stemming  from 
talks  among  the  various  elements  among 
the  Vietnamese  as  power  now  "is  flowing 
visibly  toward  the  Buddhists."  may  be 
In  "a  formula  pointed  toward  a  true 
neutralization  of  Vietimm." 

Mr.  Harsch's  suialysis  includes  the 
enumeration  of  five  elements  in  the  situ- 
ation which  have  now  become  altered  to 
such  an  extent  that  what  was  impossible 
In  the  past  may  now  be  poRslble — name- 
ly, a  formula  "pointed  toward  the  true 
neutralization  of  Vietnam."  "I^ls  in  turn 
would  make  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  "phase  out."  as  Mr.  Harsch 
puts  it.  "almost  imperceptibly  from  its 
present  position  of  prominence." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Conciuessionai.  Rec- 
ord, and  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  that 
it  may  be  read  with  close  attention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TiiflT  Light  Aueab 
(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 

Washington — For  the  first  time  since  the 
Vietnam  war  was  "escalated"  into  a  matter 
of  major  concern  to  all  countries  of  the  world 
it  now  becomes  posatble  to  see  ahead  the 
general  outlines  of  a  conceivable  compro- 
mise settlement. 

The  clue  Is  to  be  found  In  statements  from 
Senator  Ritsskli.,  of  Georgia,  tttat  If  public 
opinion  in  Vietnam  wanted  the  United 
States  to  leave,  then  the  Unttad  States  would 
leave. 

A  Senator  as  well  Informed  and  prominent 
In  Washington  as  Senator  RuasaLL,  and  one 
who  has  been  firmly  oo  tba  "hawk"  alda  at 


the  Vietnam  issue,  would  hardly  have  ac- 
cepted the  poeslblllty  of  an  American  with- 
drawal unless  he  realized  that  events  might 
be  flowing  In  that  direction. 

COICPROMISS    SrTTLXlUNT 

If  they  are  flowing  In  that  direction,  it  is 
because  there  Is  a  change  In  several  circum- 
stances affecting  the  attitude  of  various  par- 
ties toward  a  compromise  settlement.  The 
various  elements  can  be  listed  roughly  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  Vletcong  have  suffered  severely  In 
recent  fighting.  They  have  not  accepted  a 
major  battle  since  last  November.  War 
weariness  Is  touching  them  as  well  as  the 
general  civilian  population  m  Vietnam. 

2.  Communist  China  no  longer  wields  de- 
cisive influence  In  Hanoi.  Russian  influence, 
built  on  better  mUltary  aid  than  came  from 
China,  has  gone  up.  The  evidence  Is  in  the 
fari  Le  Duan,  bead  of  the  formerly  pro- 
Chinese  faction  of  the  Vietnam  Communist 
Party,  led  the  Vietnam  delegation  to  the  re- 
cent party  congress  In  Moscow.  He  said 
notably:  "Under  the  leadership  of  the  glo- 
rious party  of  Lenin,  the  Soviet  people  •  •  • 
are  making  a  huge  contribution  to  the  libera- 
tion of  the  working  class,  of  all  working  peo- 
ple and  oppressed  nations."' 

3.  American  Armed  Forces  have  greatly  Im- 
proved their  military  position.  It  Is  a  clear 
and  established  fact  that  they  cannot  l>e 
thrown  out  of  Vietnam  by  Communist  force. 

POLXriCAI.    WEAKNESS 

4.  But  the  local  political  base  under  Ameri- 
can military  action  In  Vietnam  has  grown 
progressively  weaker. 

5.  Political  power  in  Vietnam  is  flowing 
Visibly  toward  the  Buddhists.  Wafihlngttm  Is 
still  trying  to  avoid  giving  them  what  they 
want  and  demand.  But  it  Is  perfectly  ob- 
vious that  It  Is  now  unrealistic  to  think  they 
can  long  be  kept  away  from  power.  And  they 
have  alretuly  offered  to  talk  with  any  native 
political  elements  who  want  to  talk  with 
them. 

Now,  the  Buddhists  do  not  want  to  ba 
taken  over  by  Communists  any  more  than 
do  the  Catholics,  or  the  soldiers.  But  they 
do  want  to  see  an  end  to  fighting,  if  possible. 
There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  the  BuddhUta 
from  working  out  a  theoretical  compromise 
with  other  native  elements.  Thoee  other  ele- 
ments might  now.  for  the  first  time,  be  will- 
ing to  consider  a  true  compromise. 

The  time  is  past  when  there  would  be  any 
point  In  a  conference  Involving  the  United 
States.  It  was  always  difficult  to  see  how  the 
United  States  could  Itself  participate  in 
negotiations. 

TKUE    NEUTRAUZATION 

What  could  happen,  therefore,  la  that  talks 
among  Buddhlste,  Catholics,  Vletcong,  and 
North  Vietnamese  elements — In  fact  already, 
going  on — could  conceivably  arrive  at  a  for- 
mula pointed  toward  a  true  neutralization  of 
Vietnam. 

It  could  happen  because  North  Vietnam 
and  Vletcong  now  realize  they  cannot  win  a 
decisive  mUltary  victory;  -because  Russia 
would  rather  see  Vietnam  neutralized  than 
in  Chinese  hands:  because  the  United  States 
need  not  leave  until  or  unless  It  is  satisfied 
that  true  neutralization  is  Involved  In  the 
formula:  and  because  the  United  States  need 
not  be  a  party  to  any  negotiations. 

Hence  It  is  plausible  to  think  that  events 
wUl  slide  gradually  now  toward  increasing 
Buddhist  InltlaUve  making  It  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  "phase  out"  almost  Inper- 
ceptibly  from  its  present  position  of  promi- 
nence. 

There  is  nothing  sudden  down  stich  a  road: 
not  even  a  moment  when  the  United  States 
woxild  leave  Vietnam.  There  might  ev«i 
ba  an  American  beachhead  for  quite  a  time 
aa  a  guarantee  of  neutralism.  It  would  be  tha 
alow  road  of  "deeBcalatloxt," 
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Joseph  Cardinal  Beran,  Defender  of 
Human  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
World  War  n  ended,  it  meant  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  and  well-being  to  mlUions 
of  men  and  women  around  the  world. 

Millions  more,  however,  became  locked 
ever  deeper  away  from  the  free  world 
These  were  the  pet^le  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  trapped  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  For  more  than  20  years,  their 
war — a  war  for  human  independence  and 
the  right  of  self-determination— has 
been  waged  relentlessly.  Their  struggle 
has  inspired  the  hearts  of  free  men 
everywhere  for  its  sheer  stamina  and  its 
endurance.  Their  examples  of  personal 
courage  are  unparaUeled  in  human  his- 
tory. 

One  such  example  concerns  Joseph 
Cardinal  Beran,  of  Prague,  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Throughout  his  long  life,  Cardi- 
nal Beran  has  been  a  champion  of  liberty 
In  June  1949,  Cardinal— then  archbish- 
op—Beran  and  all  the  bishops  of  Czecho- 
slovakia were  ordered  to  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Communist  regime.  When  Arch- 
bishop Beran  refused,  his  residence  was 
seized  and  he  was  imprisoned.  For  the 
next  14  years  he  was  held  captive  by  the 
Communists  and  the  public  was  imln- 
formed  about  his  whereabouts  or  the 
state  of  his  health. 

In  1963  President  Kennedy  personally 
interceded  with  Khrushchev  and  the  So- 
viet Government  agreed  to  reconsider  his 
imprisonment.  Yet  it  was  not  untU  1965 
when  Pope  Paul  elevated  him  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals,  that  the  COTimunists 
^Ided  and  agreed  to  allow  Cardinal 
Beran  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  once 
again. 

He  was  allowed  to  make  the  trip  to 
Rome  to  the  Vatican  Council  and  he  took 
the  opportunity  to  speak  out  forcefully 
and  eloquently  on  behalf  of  religious 
Bberty.  When  it  came  time  to  return  to 
R^ague.  the  Communists  declared  that 
Cardinal  Beran  henceforth  would  not  be 
permitted  within  the  borders  of  Czecho- 
alovakia.  He  was  to  be  exiled  perma- 
nently. 

Rather  than  retiring  from  the  world 
Cardinal  Beran  has  instead  made  all 
nations  his  home.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively and  win  be  arriving  in  Chicago 
on  April  23  for  a  visit  of  several  days. 

Chicago  is  honored  to  have  this  great 
exponent  of  man's  unconquerable  faith 
as  its  guest.  Cardinal  Beran  offers  pro- 
found testimony  to  those  who  question 
mans  ability  to  endure  extreme  hardship 
and  to  persevere  in  the  quest  for  human 
liberty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  some  addl- 
Oonal  biographical  InformaUon  about 
«us  extraordinary  man  who  will  be  vis- 
iting our  country  this  week.  I  bring  It 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  hopes 
they  will  find  It  as  inspiring  and  reward- 
tog  as  have  the  mUlions  of  people  behind 
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the  In«  Curtain  who  renew  their  own 
faith  through  their  memory  of  him, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Information  foUows: 
[Prom  the  American  Bulletin.  March  1966] 
DErKNSoi  or  HuiC4if  Rigrts 

Three  years  ago  the  free  world  had  news 
of  Archbishop  Beran,  of  Prague,  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years.  Men  of  freedom  every- 
where were  relieved  to  know  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  alive,  that  he  had  survived  the 
long  years  of  Communist  Internment,  and 
that  he  was  relegated  from  complete  Isolation 
to  retirement  under  restrictions  in  Mukarov. 
a  small  settlement  near  Prague.  In  January 
1965.  the  archbishop  of  Prague  was  elevated 
to  cardinal  and  in  February  people  of  the 
free  world  saw  the  archblshc^  on  televi- 
sion arriving  by  plane  in  Rome.  Boarding 
the  plane  In  Prague,  it  Is  said,  the  arch- 
bishop was  told  by  the  Communists  that  he 
is  never  to  return  to  his  native  land. 

Thus  the  Communist  regime  solved  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  Its  famous  pris- 
oner. At  the  time  of  the  Communist 
seizure  in  1D48,  the  archbishop  was  one  of 
their  strongest  adversaries.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  crack  down  on  the  churches  by  force; 
the  Communist  problem  was  how  to  gain 
control  of  the  church  so  that  it  would  serve 
Communist  ends,  how  to  infiltrate  the  clergy 
how  to  bluff  the  outside  world  by  presenting 
a  semblance  of  religious  freedom  in  Czecho- 
slovakia under  communism. 

The  stumbling  block  to  the  Comm\mlst 
ruse  was  Archbishop  Beran.  survivor  of  Nazi 
prisons,  a  fraU  little  man  of  great  spiritual 
strength. 

Following  the  mysterious  tragic  death  of 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Jan  Masaryk 
the  executions  of  Mllada  HorikovA.  Oen! 
Helldor  Pika  and  other  brave  patriots,  the 
possibility  of  removing  the  archbishop  per- 
manently was  also  seriously  considered. 

6HOUI.D    THE    ABCRBISHOP    BECOME   A    NAnONAI. 
MAKTTa? 


It  was  decided  rathw  to  remove  him  to 
places  vmknown.  Cut  off  from  all  contacts 
with  the  outside  world,  tt  was  hoped  that 
he  would  gradually  be  forgotten  or  would 
die   a  natural  death. 

But  the  archbishop  survived,  just  as  he 
had  said  he  would  18  years  ago.  Since  his  re- 
lease, the  cardinal  has  taken  up  again  his 
stand  on  religious  freedom;  at  the  ecumeni- 
cal council  in  Rome,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
active  crusaders.  In  his  ;^ea  to  the  coimcil 
fathers  at  the  final  session,  he  recommended 
a  strong  declaration.  His  seven  points  were 
intended  to  eliminate  any  suppression  of 
religious  liberty.  (American  BiUletln, 
September  1966.) 

EVEEY  MAN  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  WOBSHIP  ACCORD- 
ING  TO    KtS   OONSCIEIirCX 

"Here  I  humbly  bear  to  add  my  testimony  " 
he  explained.  "From  the  very  moment  In 
which  freedom  of  conscience  was  radically 
restricted  in  my  country.  I  witnessed  the 
grave  temptations  which  under  such  condi- 
tions confront  so  many. 

"In  my  whole  flock,  even  among  the  prteets. 
I  observed  not  only  grave  danger  to  faith 
but  also  grave  temptaUons  to  lying,  hypocrisy 
and  other  moral  vices,  which  easily  corrupt 
people  who  lack  true  freedom  of  con- 
science. •  •  • 

"In  my  country,  the  Catholic  Church  at 
this  time  seems  to  be  suffering  atonement 
tor  defects  and  sins  committed  in  time* 
gone  by  in  her  name  against  religious  lib- 
erty, such  as  in  the  16th  century  the  burn- 
ing of  the  priest  Jan  Hus  and  during  the  17th 
century  the  forced  reconversloa  of  a  great 
part  of  the  Czech  pet^ie  to  the  Cathoiic 
faith,  under  the  nUe  'whoever's  territory 
it  Is,  that  also  Is  bis  religion.*  - 

Clearly,  Cardinal  Beran  is  showing  the  way 
to  religious  tolerance  and  universal  Justice 
He  has  made  a  number  of  tripe  from  Rome 
In  April,  be  is  coming  to  the  United  States 


and  Canada.  His  main  concern  is  the  moral 
rerival  of  the  young  generation.  While  Com- 
mtmist  indoctrination  has  faUed.  it  has  left 
the  young  people  without  any  goals  other 
than  personal  survival  and  advancement  in 
the  Oommunlst  jungle. 

Josei^  Beran  was  bom  on  December  29. 
1888,   in  Bolevec,   now  a  suburb   of  Pllsen, 
Bohemia.      His    father    was    a    smaUtown 
public  school  teacher.     Young  Joseph   was 
a  brUllant  student,  especially  interested  in 
hlstOTy  and  theology.     In  1911  he  went  to 
Rome  to  study  at  the  Pope's  university.    Here 
he  was  ordained   a  priest  and  received  his 
doctorate.     Coming   home,   hU   first   parish 
was   In   Zlutlce,   a  small   community,   where 
he  worked  arduously,  for  he  was  always  in- 
terested   in    "little    people."      His    teaching 
talent  soon  became  apparent  when  he  joined 
the  faculty  of  a  glrU'  school  in  Prague.    In 
1928,  he  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the- 
ology at  the  University  of  Prague.    His  teach- 
ing was  not  "bookish,"  but  Uvely  and  thought 
provoking.     At   this    time,    he    wrote    "Psy- 
chology and  the  Confessional,"  on  liturgy  of 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  on  celibacy    in 
which  work  he  examined  all  aspects  of  the 
quesUon.      He    succeeded    Msgr.    Otto    Sta- 
novsky  as  rector  of  VySehrad.  where  he  made 
a  profound  lasting  impression  on  the  young 
students  at  the  seminary.    In  addition  to  the 
time  devoted  to  the  office  of  rector  and  to 
teaching,  he  was  also  very  active  in  public- 
he  always  showed  a  Uvely  Interest  in  the  coml 
munity  and  in  national  life;   for  Instance, 
he  had  a  warm  appreciation  for  the  naUonal 
Sokol  movement,  etc.    HU  observations  were 
realistic,  his  InteresU  humane. 

When  the  Nazis  stormed  into  Prague  in 
1939,  Dr.  Joseph  Beran  soon  became  known 
as  the  patriotic  priest,  who  celebrated  mass 
In  Czech  and  who  even  conducted  services 
fM-  the  victims  of  Nazi  concentraUon  camps 
The  singing  of  the  ancient  St.  Wenceslas 
hymn,  invoking  the  patron  saint  to  pro- 
tect the  Czech  nation,  was  In  itself  daring 

The  Czech  priest  was  arrested  by  the  Nazis 
on  June  6,  1942,  and  sent  to  Terezin  and  3 
months  later,  to  Dachau.  To  aU  who  met 
him  there,  he  was  a  source  of  comfort  and 
strength.  In  1943  he  contracted  typhoid,  the 
deadly  plague  ravaging  the  camp  but 
miraculously  survived. 

American  tanks  finally  rolled  Into  the 
Infamous  camp  of  horror  in  the  last  days 
of  the  war. 

Dr.  Joseph  Beran  returned  to  Prague  on 
May  26,  1946.  The  announcement  of  his 
elevation  to  the  archbishopric  of  Prague 
Boon  after  was  welcomed  by  citizens  of  aU 
faiths,  for  his  reputation  as  a  war  hero  was 
widespread.  People  were  satisfied  that  the 
high  office,  vacant  for  6  years,  was  now  to  be 
filled  by  a  patriot.  The  press,  with  the 
exception  of  Oommunlst  newspapers  gave 
many  accounts  of  his  quiet  heroism  at  block 
28  of  Dachau  prison;  many  stories  were  told 
by  former  prison  inmates  of  all  faiths  about 
this  fraU  gentle  priest  who  had  been  such 
a  source  of  comfort  to  them  all. 

Archbishop  Beran  undertook  to  erase  the 
marks  of  war,  especially  on  the  young  gen- 
erauon.  There  was  a  very  friendly  relation- 
ship between  the  archbishop  and  President 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Minister  Jan  Masaryk 
(both  non-Catholics).  President  Benes  pre- 
sented Archbishop  Beran  with  two  war 
decorations. 

Unfortunately,  time  was  running  out  fast 
notn  the  very  first,  the  archbishop  saw 
through  Communist  intrigue  and  under- 
stood their  ultimate  goal.  After  the  Com- 
munist takeover  in  February  1948.  the  arch- 
bishop ^x>ke  out  clearly:  "I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  resigning  mysoU  to  sUence.  My  good 
people,  know  me."  He  asked  them  to  re- 
^n  true  to  the  heritage  of  Masaryk  and 

Two  weeks  after  Communist  seizure  Jan 
Masaryk,  the  beloved  eon  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Liberator,  was  foimd  dead  under  his 
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window  ot  C«min  palace  under  mystcrloua 
clrcunvttancca.  HU  tragic  death  shocked  the 
nation  profoundly  and  to  this  day  moat 
Czechoalovaka  belleye  It  waa  murder.  The 
archblahop  waa  seen  kneeling  In  prayer  at 
Masaryk's  bier  and  later  word  spread  quickly 
by  grapevine  that  the  archbishop  wishes  It 
to  be  known  "should  I  be  found  one  day 
dead  under  my  window,  you'll  know  that  tt 
was  not  suicide." 

After  hla  resignation,  the  sick  President 
retired  to  his  country  home  and  Oottwald. 
the  Communist  President,  made  greater  de- 
mands on  the  archbishop,  who  resisted  and 
fought  back  by  pastoral  letters  to  the  clergy. 

Not  long  alter.  President  Bene4  died  and 
the  archbishop  paid  him  a  fine  tribute  for 
"his  honesty.  Indefatigable  labor  for  the 
coxuitry":  he  held  up  the  President's  exem- 
plary personal  life  and  concluded  his  tribute 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  next  Communist  move  was  to  found 
the  so-called  Catholic  action,  which  was  to 
Infiltrate  the  clergy,  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  bishops  to  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ment's demands,  and  to  undermine  the 
church.  In  a  pastoral  letter  the  archbishop 
dUcloaed  the  far-reaching  dangers  of  the 
Conununlst  plot,  wtimed  against  participa- 
tion in  the  Communist  movement,  and  Im- 
plored the  priests  to  remain  true  to  their 
mission. 

The  Communists  circulated  a  forged  letter 
in  the  archbishop's  name  to  confuse  the 
Issue.  The  archbishop  protested.  Sooner 
or  later,  be  knew  that  he  would  become  their 
prisoner.  The  editor  of  American  Bulletin 
recalls  an  incident  In  the  summer  of  1948  at 
a  monastery  by  Marlansbad,  at  a  dinner  la 
the  refectory  following  mass  and  commem- 
oration services  for  the  wax  dead:  sitting  at 
the  center  of  a  long  table,  flanked  by  high 
church  dignitaries  but  with  Communist  town 
olBclals  at  both  ends,  the  archbishop  turned 
to  the  American  visitor,  across  the  table,  and 
said :  "When  you  return  to  the  United  States, 
please  remember  the  unfortunate  Czecho- 
slovak people  and  tell  Americans  of  their 
suffering.  I  have  hung  my  prison  garb  on  a 
peg  In  my  room  where  I  can  see  It  every  day, 
so  that  I  would  remain  bumble  and  dedi- 
cated." Then  raising  his  voice  slightly  and 
looking  straight  at  the  Communists,  the 
archbishop  concluded:  "Just  as  I  know  that 
I  shall  soon  put  on  my  prison  clothes  once 
more,  so  I  know  that  I  shall  outlive  even 
thU." 

There  were  some  traitors  among  the  clergy, 
chief  among  them  Dr.  Joseph  Plojhar.  who 
went  over  to  the  Communists.  Things  were 
fast  coming  to  a  climax.  On  June  18,  1940, 
the  archbishop,  living  under  police  surveil- 
lance, with  a  government  Installed  pleni- 
potentiary In  his  consistory,  left  the  pxdace, 
escorted  by  the  Communist  secret  police,  for 
the  famous  StrahoT  monastery.  Here  he 
solemnly  declared  "before  Ood  and  nation 
that  I  have  concluded  no  agreement  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  the  church.  Should  anyone 
one  day  pretend  that  I  have  given  my  signa- 
ture to  anything  of  that  kind,  refuse  to 
believe  him.' 

Tbt  same  pledge  was  repeated  outside  the 
archbishop's  palace  where  a  demonstration 
of  the  faithful  took  place. 

The  following  Sunday,  an  enormous  crowd 
bad  gathered  in  the  early  morning  at  St. 
Vitus  Cathedral  on  Hradcany  hill.  Dxirlng 
his  sermon,  his  words  against  the  antl-Cath- 
oUc  Catholic  action  were  drowned  out  by  cat- 
calls of  Communist  demonstrators  and  the 
workers'  mllltla.  The  faithful  answered  by 
singing  the  St.  Wenceelas  hymn  and  by  cry- 
ing out  ;"Long  Uve  the  archlblshop."  With 
the  aid  ^f  microphones,  the  Communists 
yelled  thttr  slogans.  Finally,  the  police  dis- 
persed the  angry  crowd. 

This  was  the  last  time  the  archlblshop  ad- 
draaMd  bis  people.  He  remained  under 
guard  In  his  residence  until  finally  on  March 
10.    ISftl.  Radio   Prague   announced   his   re- 


moval from  Prague  "because  of  hla  negative 
attitude  toward  the  laws  concerning  the 
church." 

Archbishop  Beran  disappeared  entirely 
front  view  for  the  next  13  years.  Prom  time 
to  time  a  wUd  rumor  spread  through  the 
land  that  be  waa  dead.  During  this  time, 
the  Communist  regime  took  over.  Hundreds 
of  priests  and  nuns  were  assigned  to  heavy 
manual  labor  or  Imprisoned.  High  church 
dignitaries  were  tried  and  found  guilty  of 
high  treason  and  sentenced  from  10  years  to 
life  Imprisonment.  The  rulers  were  drunk 
with  success.  Their  main  goal  of  course  was 
the  indoctrination  of  the  young. 

But  the  archblshlp  survived  his  second 
prison  just  as  he  had  said,  and  the  Commu- 
nists have  failed  utterly  to  win  the  young. 
Now  the  cardinal  Is  coming  to  the  United 
States  primarily  to  speak  to  Americans  of 
Czech  and  Slovak  descent.  He  is  leaving 
Rome  on  April  11,  and  will  first  be  welcomed 
by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  and  then  pro- 
ceed on  to  Texas,  where  he  will  be  escorted 
by  Bishop  Morkovsky.  Cardinal  Beran  will 
arrive  in  Chicago  on  April  23  and  stay  several 
days,  making  1-day  trips  to  various  cities, 
and  finally  will  end  his  tour  in  Toronto, 
Canada. 

In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere.  Cardi- 
nal Beran  will  be  welcomed  not  only  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Catholic  Church  but 
by  the  people  of  many  faiths  who  cherish 
freedom  and  who  see  in  the  Czech  prelate  a 
symbol  of  courage  and  brotherly  love,  a 
champion  of  human  rights. 


His  Eminencb,  Joseph  Cardinal  Bulan, 
S.TS>.,  AxCHBisop  or  Pxacuk 

Joseph  Beran,  son  of  a  teacher,  was  born  In 
Pllsen,  (western  Bohemia),  Czechoslovakia 
on  December  29,  1888.  He  spent  his  youth 
In  Pllsen.  and  was  an  ardent  Sokol  (a  gym- 
nastic organization.)  In  his  school  and  col- 
lege years  he  showed  great  admiration  for 
art.  music,  and  song.  His  seminary  years 
were  spent  in  Rome  and  on  March  10,  1911. 
was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  One  year 
later,  In  Rome,  he  received  his  doctor's  de- 
gree In  theology.  After  World  War  I.  as  a 
professor  of  theology,  he  taught  at  various 
schools  at  Prague.  In  the  year  of  1929,  he 
became  an  assistant  professor  and  in  1939  he 
became  professor  of  theology  at  the  Charles 
University  of  Prague.  In  1932  he  was  ap- 
pointed rector  of  the  Archdlocesean  Semi- 
nary of  Prague,  which  position  be  held  until 
he  was  elevated  as  archbishop. 

During  World  War  H.  as  an  opposer  of 
nazlsm.  be  was  arrested  by  the  Gestapo 
June  6.  1942,  and  was  Imprisoned  for  S 
months  at  Port  Terezln  (Thereslenstadt)  and 
then  waa  transferred  to  the  famous  concen- 
tration camp  of  Dftchau.  Bavaria.  On  April 
39.  1945.  he  was  liberated  by  the  American 
Army.  Otuised  In  prison  clothes,  he  received 
an  old  uniform  from  an  American  OI,  in 
which  he  returned  to  Prague  and  immediately 
reopened  his  seminary. 

On  November  S,  1946.  Pope  Plus  xn  ele- 
vated Joseph  Beran  as  archbishop  of  Prague. 
The  Archeplscopate  of  Prague  Is  over  600 
year*  old.  Joseph  Beran  Is  the  33d  arch- 
blahop of  Prague  and  50th  descendant  of  the 
See  of  St.  Adalbert:  a  Czech  bishop  and 
great  apostle  of  the  Hungarians  and  Poles. 
(The  Episcopate  of  Prague  has  been  estab- 
lished over  1 ,000  years. 

Edward  Benes.  President  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic,  decorated  Archbishop  Beran 
on  November  14.  1940.  with  the  highest  orders 
of  the  Republic  (Cross  of  War  and  Military 
Medal,  1st  class) — as  a  merit  for  his  struggles 
for   liberty  and  national  Independence. 

On  December  8.  1946,  at  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Vitus,  In  Prague,  the  Papal  Nuncio  Saverlo 
Rltter  consecrated  Joeeph  Beron  as  arch- 
Rltter  consecrated  Joeeph  Beran  as  arch- 
bishop. Archbishop  Beran  has  taken  for  hla 
motto  "Eucharlstla  et  Labor."  The  new  arch- 
bishop became  a  very  popular  and  beloved 


person  In  Czechoslovakia.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  ecumenism  and  two  decades  before  the 
opening  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  he 
practiced  some  of  the  Ideas  of  the  council. 

During  the  Communist  coup  d'etat  In 
Pebrxiary  of  1948  in  Czechoslovakia.  Arch- 
btsbop  Beran  was  the  only  Important  person 
who  publicly  warned  the  epople  of  future 
events.  On  P«a>ruary  25,  1948,  the  archbishop 
delivered  a  proclamation:  "Archbishop,  do 
not  remain  silent."  In  which  he  reminded  the 
people  of  the  terrible  consequences  by  the 
liquidation  of  democracy  and  oppression  of 
liberty.  He  pleaded  with  the  people  not  to 
destroy  the' works  of  the  President,  Liberator 
T.  G.  Masaryk  and  President  Benee,  founders 
of  the  Ceechoelovak  Republic. 

But  to  no  avail  •  •  •  the  Iron  Curtain 
came  down  over  Czechoslovakia.  In  May  of 
1948,  due  to  lilnees.  President  Benes  abdi- 
cated and  the  following  September  in  Sezl- 
movo  Usti,  Archbishop  Beran  with  Joseph 
Hlouch.  bishop  of  Budejovlce,  laid  President 
Benes  to  his  final  rest. 

Communists  increased  In  their  persecu- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church  and  meddled  in 
the  chuTch  affairs.  They  also  Introduced 
new  laws  in  order  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  attempted  to  separate  the 
Catholics  of  Czechoslovakia  from  the  Holy 
See.  Archbishop  Beran  as  the  head  and 
speaker  of  the  Czechoslovak  hierachy  tried 
to  avoid  the  conflict  with  the  new  regime  as 
long  as  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  rights  of  the  church,  but  the  good 
will  of  the  archbishop  was  In  vain.  Within 
a  year  these  controversies  have  changed  Into 
a  fearful  fight  In  which  the  Communists  used 
the  worst  tactics  of  terror  against  priests 
and  laymen.  June  1949,  Archbishop  Beran 
and  all  the  bishops  of  Czechoslovakia  were 
summoned  to  swear  loyalty  to  the  Commu- 
nist regime  and  put  the  church  under  control 
of  the  administration  of  the  state,  but  the 
bishops  refused.  June  14,  1940,  the  police 
occupied  the  residence  and  the  ofllce  of 
Archblsbop  Beran  and  seized  the  Archepls- 
copate seal. 

June  18.  1949.  the  archblahop  preached  to 
his  flock  for  the  laut  time  at  the  ancient  mon- 
estary,  Strahov.  In  his  sermon  he  stated: 
"I  solemnly  proclaim  before  God  and  the  Na- 
tion that  I  will  never  underwrite  anything 
that  would  violate  the  liberty  and  rights 
of  the  church.  No  matter  what  happens,  and 
whatever  they  tell  you,  do  not  believe  that 
I  have  capitulated."  After  the  sermon,  the 
people  of  Prague,  resisting  the  police,  gave 
him  an  enormous  ovation.  The  following  day 
(Sunday)  the  Communists  commanded 
hordes,  and  with  the  support  of  the  police 
forced  their  way  into  St.  Vitus  Cathedral 
during  his  services,  with  Jeers,  stamping  their 
feet  and  ualng  {unpllfers  to  drown  out  the 
sermon  of  Archbishop  Beran.  In  spite  of 
the  Jeering  and  horrible  chaos.  Beran 's  words 
were  heard:  "I  will  never  sign  anything  that 
vrlU  violate  the  rights  of  the  church  and 
the  basic  human  rights."  The  congregation 
sang  the  national  anthem  and  the  medieval 
choral  of  St.  Wenceslaus  (patron  of  the 
Czech  nation).  •  •  •  Archbishop  Beran  on 
returning  to  his  residence  was  surrounded 
by  the  police.  At  that  moment,  the  people 
of  Prague  have  seen  their  archbishop  for  the 
last  time  •  •  •  and  for  the  last  time  were 
shouting  with  tears  in  their  eyes:  "Long 
live  our  hero  shepherd.  We  believe  in  you. 
We  love  you.    We  will  never  betray  you." 

Then  the  follovrlng  events  could  be  called 
the  Calvary  of  the  Czechoslovak  Catholics. 
The  archbishop  was  held  In  custody  at  his 
residence  and  all  contacts  with  the  outside 
world  were  abolished.  The  bishop's  chan- 
ceries of  all  dioceses  in  Czechoslovakia  were 
occupied  by  the  police  and  government  com- 
missars, ousting  all  the  bishops  and  taking 
over  the  duties  of  the  diocesan  administra- 
tion. More  than  one-third  of  the  priests  wer« ' 
gradually  Imprisoned,  all  the  monasteries 
were  Liquidated  and  all  the  monks  were  con- 
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fined  Into  Jails  and  concentration  campe. 
The  nuns  were  ousted  from  the  schooU.  or- 
phanages and  hospitals  and  sent  to  farms, 
factories,  quarries,  and  brickyards. 

Important  priests  and  representatives  of 
religious  orders  were  sentenced  at  the  mon- 
ster trials  as  the  worst  criminals.  The  Com- 
munlste  expected  that  under  this  pressure 
Archbishop  Beran  would  capitulate.  After 
a  year  and  a  half  of  fruitless  waiting,  the 
Communist  government  ousted  Archbishop 
Beran  from  Prague  on  March  10,  1951.  to  an 
unknovra  place.  The  other  bishops  were  also 
transported  by  force  and  Interned. 

The  Communists  held  Beran  captive  for  14 
years,  transferring  him  from  place  to  place. 
They  never  ventured  to  put  this  naOonal 
hero  before  the  tribunal.  Between  the  years 
of  1960  and  1962  there  were  rumors  of  his 
death  in  prison. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  emphatically  intervened  In 
favor  of  Archbishop  Beran  to  Khrushchev 
and  as  a  resiut  in  the  year  of  1963,  Moscow 
ordered  the  government  of  Prague  to  release 
the  archbishop.  •  •  •  Release  was  as  fol- 
lows: He  was  brought  to  a  cottage  near 
Prague,  which  was  surroimded  by  a  fence, 
where  he  was  not  allowed  to  leave  the  prem- 
ises. The  people  in  crowds  pUgrlmed  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  their  shepherd,  so  the  Com- 
munists transferred  him  in  1964  to  a  remote 
spot  to  cut  off  all  contacts.  On  January  25 
1965,  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI  elevated 
Archbishop  Beran  to  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals. 

For  the  Communists,  the  case  of  Cardinal 
Beran  became  unbearable,  because  the  for- 
eign Journal  Uts  and  tourists  wanted  to  visit 
and  speak  to  the  legendary  cardinal. 

In  February  of  last  year,  the  Holy  Father 
Invited  the  new  cardinal  to  Rome  and  it  was 
not  known  to  the  last  day  whether  he  would 
be  permitted  to  undertake  thU  trip.  The 
government  finally  approved  and  Cardinal 
Beran  thought  he  would  return  in  a  few 
weeks  to  his  homeland,  even  if  it  meant 
another  prison.  After  being  seated  in  the 
airplane,  a  government  official  entered  the 
plane  and  announced  to  the  cardinal  that  he 
cannot  return  to  his  beloved  Czechoslovakia 
for  which  he  sacrificed  so  much,  and  where 
aU  the  good  people  loved  and  venerated  him. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  the  name  of  Cardi- 
nal Beran  appeared  in  the  headlines  of  news- 
papers of  the  whole  world  who  brought  in- 
formation of  his  declaration  at  the  Second 
Vatican  CouncU  In  favor  of  religious  freedom. 

The  late  Cardinal  Meyer,  of  Chicago,  waa 
also  one  of  the  leading  supporters  of  reU- 
gious  freedom. 

His  Eminence  Cardinal  Beran  visited  some 
countries  of  Western  Europe.  He  waa  wel- 
comed by  his  compatriots;  the  people  of  aU 
nations,  and  also  greeted  by  the  CathoUc 
bishops  and  dignitaries  of  other  Christian 
churches.  In  the  near  future,  the  cardinal 
will  visit  the  United  SUtee.  He  is  a  great 
historical  person  who  belongs  to  "the  great 
four  defenders  of  the  faith,"  in  Central  Eu- 
rope: Beran,  Wyszynskl,  Mindszenty,  Stepi- 

Hls  eminence  wUl  arrive  in  Chicago  on 
April  23,  1966.  The  public  will  be  able  to  hear 
»nd  see  him  Sunday,  April  24  at  the  testi- 
monial dinner  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  at 
6:30  pjn.,  given  by  the  Alliance  of  Czech 
Catholics;  Monday,  AprU  25  at  7:30  pjn.  at 
the  Morton  West  Auditorium  at  2400  South 
Home  Avenue.  Berwyn,  HI.,  where  his  emi- 
nence wUl  honor  us  with  his  presence  at  the 
Czech  Passion  Play  given  In  his  honor  by 
Club  Domov,  and  on  Tuesday,  April  26  at 
7:30  pjn.  at  the  Blessed  Agnes  Auditorium, 
27th  and  Central  Park  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Loyola  University  of  Chicago  and  St  Prooo- 
plus  CoUege'of  Lisle,  ni..  vrill  present  the 
cardinal  an  honorary  doctor's  degree. 
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Refiremeiit  of  Waher  M.  Hall 
of  Bojt'  aobs  of  Amerioi 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

OF   ZNDZAKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  25. 1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  It  haa 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  fellow 
Indianlan.  Walter  M.  Hall,  of  North 
Webster.  In  Kosciusko  County,  will  soon 
be  retired  from  the  staff  of  that  great 
national  youth-serving  orgajiizatlon. 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  after  having 
served  the  youth  of  our  country  in  a 
devoted  and  dedicated  manner  for  more 
than  36  years. 

Walter  M.  Hall  Is  presently  director  of 
field  service  for  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica and  has  been  a  leader  In  the  boys' 
club  movement,  which  Is  dedicated  to  the 
deserving  youth  of  our  land,  for  more 
than  35  years.  He  was  appointed  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  Co- 
lumbus. Ind..  In  1930.  His  outstanding 
work  with  this  club  attracted  national 
attention,  resulting  In  his  appointment 
to  Boys'  Clubs  of  America's  national  staff 
as  a  field  representative  In  1936. 

In  1941  he  became  the  director  of  pro- 
gram and  personnel  service,  responsible 
for  recruiting  and  training  men  for  prx>- 
fessional  careers  In  boys'  clubs  and  for 
their  subsequent  placement.  He  con- 
ducted boys'  club  Institutes,  conferences, 
and  conventions  for  boys'  club  profes- 
sionals and  laymen  In  many  cities  In  the 
United  States.  Under  his  direction  the 
standards  and  programs  In  boys'  clubs 
were  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  director  of  field 
service  In  1949.  He  and  his  staff  advise 
and  assist  some  680  Boys'  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica with  their  programs  and  major  prob- 
lems. He  works  continuously  with  busi- 
ness, dvic.  and  service  groups  Interested 
In  starting  new  boys'  clubs.  Under  his 
direction  there  has  been  an  average  of  30 
new  clubs  established  each  year  through- 
out the  United  States, 
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Today,  boys'  clubs  In  some  430  com- 
munities serve  more  than  750,000  boys  of 
all  races  and  creeds.  Their  annual  op- 
erating budgets  approximate  more  than 
$23  million  and  their  estimated  assets 
total  some  $135  million.  Mr.  Hall,  who 
received  his  undergraduate  education  at 
Indiana  University  and  his  graduate 
training  from  Columbia  University,  has 
contributed  most  significantly  to '  this 
outstanding  growth  and  development  of 
the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  Mr.  Hall, 
along  with  his  wife,  Madeline,  will  retire 
to  their  cottage  on  beautiful  Lake  Tippe- 
canoe at  North  Webster,  and  perhaps 
spend  some  time  reminiscing  over  the 
great  job  he  has  done  for  the  service  of 
youth  and  his  country  through  his  efforts 
with  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  over  the 
many  years  of  the  past.  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  In 
all  America  this  devotion  of  another 
great  Hoosler. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF   MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Association  of  Insurance  Agents,  Inc.. 
recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
adopted,  supporting  the  actions  of  law- 
enforcement  officers. 

The  resolution,  representing  the  views 
of  more  than  170,000  businessmen.  Is  ex- 
tremely noteworthy  during  this  time 
when  lawlessness  and  so-called  non- 
violent demonstrations  seem  to  have  the 
tacit  support  of  some  of  our  national 
leaders. 

I  commend  the  association  for  taking 

a  stand  for  law  and  order— a  stand  which 

I  note  represents  the  better  Judgment  of 

the  vast  majority  of  American  citizens 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 

National  Association  of 

Insubancx  Agents.  Inc., 
New  York.  NX..  March  30, 1966. 
Hon.  DuawAao  O.  Hali.. 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washingrton.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Haix:  We  are  pleased  to  put 
Into  your  hands  a  resolution  opposing  law- 
lessness and  supporting  the  acUvltlee  of  law 
enforcement  officers,  adopted  by  more  than 
170.000  businessmen — community  leaders 
from  all  over  the  United  States.  This  firm 
and  unanimous  stand  was  expressed  re- 
cently by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Insurance  Agents  on 
behalf  of  its  170.000  members. 

It  is  the  NAIA'i  belief  that  at  no  time  In 
the  history  of  our  country  has  the  American 
citizen  been  less  secvu-e.  Many  Americana 
are  trying  to  understand  what  has  brought 
their  society  to  the  brink  of  savagery  and 
Jimgle  law,  as  represented,  for  Instance.  In 
the  Watts  riots  and  other  civU  disobedience. 
The  resoluUon  notes  the  apathy  of  many 
citizens  toward  law  and  order;  the  failure  of 
many  others  to  respect  law  and  co<^>erate 
with  law  enforcement  officials;  the  fear  of 
personal  Involvement  or  disinterest  of  too 
many  citizens,  which  prevents  timely  police 
action;  and  the  coddling  and  protection  of 
criminals  and  hoodlums. 

Therefore,  the  resolution  pledges  Ie<ider- 
ship  In  encouraging  citizens  to  do  their  duty 
In  combating  the  criminal  elements.  The 
agents  also  vowed  to  acknowledge  and  dis- 
charge their  obligations  as  citizens  by  re- 
porUng  to  the  nearest  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer any  evidence  of  crime;  to  aid  ofHcers 
in  distress  at  their  request  and  direction; 
and  to  solicit  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  all  civic,  service,  business,  trade,  and 
other  groups,  locaUy,  statewide,  and 
nationally. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Allew  S.  JxFrRET. 

Law  and  Ouier 

Whereas  the  apathy  of  many  citizens  to- 
ward law  and  order  has  reached  an  i».injtT>fi 
high;  and 

Whereas  the  failure  of  many  citizens  to 
observe  and  respect  law  and  to  cooperate  with 
law  enforcement  officiate  has  become  more 
notlce^le  dally;  and 

Whereas  the  fear  of  personal  InvolvemMit 
or  ddLsinterest  of  ipo  many  citizens,  which 
prevents  timely  police  action  and  speedy 
^prehensloQ  of  criminals;  and 
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Whereas  tb«  coddling  and  protection  of 
criminals  and  hoodlums  In  some  Instances 
has  produced  a  staggering  Increase  In  crime, 
as  well  as  In  the  number  of  criminals  who 
prey  on  our  faunllles  and  our  property,  with 
Immunity:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  X>y  the  National  Aaaociation  of 
Inrurance  Agents,  That: 

We  agree  to  sponsor  and  furnish  the  neces- 
sary leadership  tor  a  positive  program  to  en- 
coiirage  citizens  to  do  their  duty  In  com- 
bating the  criminal  element  and  to: 

(a)  Acknowledge  and  discharge  our  obli- 
gations as  good  citizens  by  observing  the 
laws,  and  to  encourage  others  so  to  do,  and 

(b)  To  report  to  the  nearest  law  enforce- 
ment officers  any  evidence  of  a  crime  being 
coounltted,  or  having  been  committed,  and 

(c)  To  aid  officers  In  distress  at  their  re- 
quest and  direction,  and 

(d)  To  solicit  the  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion of  all  civic,  service,  business,  trade 
and  other  groups  locally,  statewide  and  na- 
tionally, and 

(e)  To  single  out  and  publicly  commend 
citizens  and  groups  who  perform  outstand- 
ing deeds  in  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order;  and 

(f)  To  establish  as  paramount  the  right 
of  every  person  to  be  protected  from  crimes 
against  his  person  and  property. 


Poverty  Profram  Needs  Defen<liii{ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NXW    TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Carl  T, 
Rowan,  former  Director  of  the  UJ5.  In- 
formation Agency,  has  written  a  very  ex- 
cellent article  on  the  poverty  program 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Rowan's  article,  which  appeared  In 
the  Washfngton  Star  on  April  20.  1966, 
follows : 

POVEBTT     PKOOSAIC    NDCSS    DeTKNDINO 

There  Is  an  old  proverb  of  southern  India 
that  says,  "Even  in  those  of  high  birth,  pov- 
erty wUl  produce  the  fault  of  uttering  mean 
words." 

Stffgen-t  Shriver  is  saying  "Amen."  He  got 
Jeered  and  hecUed  out  of  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  crusade  against  poverty  here  last 
week  by  some  poor  people  of  leas  than  high 
birth  who  dont  like  the  way  he's  waging  the 
war  on  poverty. 

The  hecklers  were  rude,  unreasonable  and. 
In  some  Instances,  totally  Irrational.  And 
that  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  well-oS 
elements  of  our  society  ought  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  rising  discontent  among  the  Na- 
tions 33  million  poor  people. 

"When  all  this  poverty  money  is  spent," 
shouted  Mrs.  Johnnie  Tillman  of  the  Watts 
district  of  Los  Angeles,  "the  rich  man  is  go- 
ing to  be  richer  and  I'm  still  going  to  be  re- 
ceiving a  welfare  check."  What  did  th* 
applauding  delegates  read  into  her  remark? 

The  impUcatlon  is  that  politicians  and  wel- 
fare agencies  in  the  big  cities  are  going  to 
squabble  over  control  of  the  poverty  dol- 
lars— with  the  result  that  the  money  will 
disappear  before  it  reaches  the  pockets  of  the 
poor. 

This  cynicism  results  from  the  fact  that  In 
selling;  the  poverty  program  to  Congress  and 
the  public,  its  bfusken  have  created  soom 
unreasonable  expectations  on  the  part  of  tba 
poor.     Thus,  many  of  the  impoverished  who 


dont  find  extra  dollars  in  their  pockets  Im- 
mediately or  who  don't  get  their  neighbor- 
hood problems  solved — now — fall  victim  to  a 
seething  discontent. 

The  poor  seem  to  expect  Shriver's  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunities  to  do  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  can  never  do  and 
ought  not  try  to  do — spread  enough  green- 
backs around  to  insure  that  no  one  is  In 
short  supply. 

As  one  whose  boyhood  family  fit  every  defi- 
nition of  poverty.  I  know  that  the  condition 
of  being  Impoverished  Is  far  more  compli- 
cated than  the  simple  state  of  being  without 
money.  Thus,  the  erasing  of  poverty  Is  a 
much  more  complex  matter  than  simply  ap- 
propriating funds  and  letting  the  poor  decide 
how  to  spend  it. 

Poverty  in  Watts  or  Harlem  or  Chicago's 
South  Side  is  all  wrapped  up  in  such  other 
prt^blems  as  racial  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, de  facto  segregation  In  schools,  cul- 
tural and  educational  gaps  arising  from  dep. 
rivations  of  Negroes  and  many  southern 
whites  in  the  past,  ignorance  about  family 
planning  and  so  forth. 

So  it  is,  then,  that  Shriver  could  say  with 
conviction  to  that  angry  group  of  poor  people 
that  OEO  Is  striking  some  devastating  blows 
at  poverty  by  enrolling  776,000  children  in 
the  Headstart  program;  by  helping  44.000 
youngsters  in  07  Job  Corps  centers,  lifting 
the  horizons  of  530.000  kids  in  the  nelghbCH-- 
hood  Youth  Corps,  by  opening  up  600,000  new 
Jobs  for  the  poor,  by  Integrating  more  south- 
em  school  districts  through  Headstart  in  a 
year  than  had  been  desegregated  in  10  years 
of  pressures  using  the  1954  Sufx-eme  Court 
decision  and  by  moving  boldly  to  give  family 
planning  assistance. 

Some  poor  people  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  anything  other  than  a  program  that 
puts  actual  dollars  into  their  pockets — now. 
But  the  poverty  program  is  not  Intended  to 
do  this,  and  it  ought  not  try  to  do  this. 

Perhaps  it  can  free  sonve  houses  of  rats — 
now.  It  can  teach  a  man  new  skills  and  get 
him  a  better  Job — now.  It  can  get  a  poor 
man  a  lawyer — now.  But  its  real  Justifica- 
tion lies  In  what  it  does  to  free  thousands  of 
people  from  the  scourge  of  poverty  perma- 
nently and  not  in  the  glamorous,  transitory 
bits  of  relief  it  gives  here  and  there. 

A  few  wild  men  are  fanning  discontent 
among  the  poor  who  obviously  don't  under- 
stand the  importance  of  the  long-range  pro- 
grams. They  don't  sense  that  the  poverty 
program  Is  a  movement  whose  ultimate  suc- 
cess must  be  the  awakening  of  big  business, 
organized  labor,  and  the  power  structures  of 
our  cities  to  the  exploeiveness  of  so  much 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  so  much  abundiwioe. 

The  middle  class  Americans  who  do  under- 
stand the  value  of  tbe  Job  Corpw,  of  Head- 
start,  and  of  adult  literacy  programs  had 
better  speak  up  in  defense  at  the  poverty 
program.  Or  those  who  oppoae  governmental 
assistance  for  the  poor  (who  say  arrogantly, 
"Let  them  rise  up  the  way  I  lifted  myself  up," 
are  going  to  use  the  rudeness  and  the  turmoil 
as  an  excuse  to  kill  the  program. 

And  in  that  case  we  shall,  indeed,  always 
have  the  po<x'  with  us. 


Letter  to  a  Yoanf  Lady  Wbo  Fears  for 
the  Graad  Canyoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or   ABBOMA 

IN  TEK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  AprU  25.  1966 

Mr.  UDAIiL.    Iifir.  Speaker,  recently  a 
current  events  newsletter  circulated  to 


schoolchildren  across  the  Nation  gave 
youngsters  a  false  impression  of  what  Is 
proposed  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
project.  Once  again  people  are  being 
given  the  erroneous  Idea  that  the  mag- 
nificent Grand  Canyon  Is  somehow  going 
to  be  Irr^arably  harmed  by  the  proposal 
to  build  two  dams  on  the  Colorado  River. 

I  want  to  repeat  to  my  colleagues  what 
I  have  said  on  many  previous  occasions : 
If  there  was  a  movement  afoot  to  flood 
out  the  Grand  Canyon,  I  would  be  In  the 
frontlines  of  the  canyon's  defenders — 
and  so  would  practically  everyone  else  In 
Arizona.  I  was  bom  not  far  from  the 
canyon  and  Lees  Ferry  on  the  Colorado 
River  was  named  for  one  of  my  great- 
grandfathers. Let  me  assure  you  that 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  citizens  of 
Arizona.  I  love  and  will  do  all  within  my 
power  to  safeguard  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Recently,  a  junior  high  school  student 
In  Bethany.  Corm. — perhaps  spurred  by 
the  current  events  newsletter  I  men- 
tioned— wrote  the  Arizona  State  Parka 
Commission  questioning  the  necessity  of 
building  the  two  Colorado  River  dams  as 
part  of  the  central  Arizona  project,  the 
largest  unit  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
proposal. 

Her  letter  was  answered  by  Rich  John- 
son, executive  director  of  the  Arizona 
Interstate  Stream  Commission.  Mr. 
Johnson's  reply  deserves  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  everyone,  especially 
the  young  people,  who  are  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  Grtmd  Canyon 
National  Park,  an  area  as  large  as  the 
entire  land  area  of  Rhode  Island.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  forth  Mr.  Johnson's  accu- 
rate, succinct  presentation  of  the  facts: 

Dkas  CuESTi,:  Your  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Arizona  State  Park  Commission,  was  sent 
to  me  for  reply  and  I  am  pleased  to  do  so, 
for  several  reasons. 

First.  I  like  young  people  who  take  an  In- 
terest in  America's  g^reat  natural  resources 
and  the  beauty  which  Is  our  heritage.  Sec- 
ond, I  think  you  have  a  right  to  know  the 
truth  about  everything  in  which  you  are  In- 
terested. Third,  I  devote  all  of  my  time  to 
the  plan  which  apparently  alarms  you  and 
some  of  your  classmates  at  school,  and  I  do 
not  like  to  be  misunderstood  or  condemned 
by  misinformation. 

The  Colorado  River,  which  flows  through 
the  Grand  Canyon,  is  about  1.400  miles  long 
and  it  florws  through  seven  Western  States 
from  Colorado  to  the  Gulf  ot  Oalifomla. 
Great  dams  have  been  built  on  this  river  by 
courageous  and  farslghted  people  to  furnish 
power  and  water  so  that  Americans  may  live 
and  raise  families  In  the  seven  States. 

You  see,  Oberyl,  your  State  has  enough 
rain  and  snow  to  make  things  green  with 
vegetation  naturally,  but  here  In  Arizona 
and  the  Southwest  we  are  not  so  fartunately 
blessed.  UiUess  we  harness  our  rivers  and 
deliver  water  to  the  land  artiflclally.  we  cant 
grow  anything  at  all.  and  places  like  Phoenix 
and  Los  Angeles  simply  couldnt  exist. 

Of  course,  the  Grand  Canyon  is  really  one 
of  Nature's  greatest  wonders  and  here  In 
Arizona  we  admire  and  respect  it  so  much 
that  we  wovUd  go  to  war  to  preserve  it.  If 
that  were  necessary.  We  most  certainly 
would  never  do  anything  to  eliminate  or 
harm  it. 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished In  Arizona  to  preserve  the  best  of  the 
canyon  country  for  all  people  to  enjoy. 
Nearly  100  miles  of  tiie  Colorado  River  runs 
through  It.  The  canyon  Is  more  than  5.000 
feet  deep  and  more  than  10  miles  wide  at 
places.    Can  you  imagine  anyone  being  able 
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to  eliminate  such  a  vast  thing  as  that?  The 
iilghest  dam  built  Is  considerably  less  than 
one-fifth  the  depth  of  our  canyon  and  the 
ones  we  now  propose  to  build  are  less  than 
700  feet  high. 

Furthermore,  neither  o*  the  new  dams  is 
to  be  located  in  the  national  park.  One 
(Marble  Dam)  is  13  miles  above  the  perk, 
and  the  otlier  (Bridge  Dajtn)  Is  90  miles  below 
the  park.  This  lower  dam  would  back  water 
along  the  bottom  of  the  canyon  for  13  miles 
along  the  Ijoundary  of  the  park.  At  no 
point  in  the  park  would  water  be  deeper  than 
about  90  feet  in  a  canyon  nearly  a  mile  deep. 

If  you  visited  the  park  you  would  not  be 
able  to  see  either  the  dam  or  the  lake  created 
by  it  frotn  the  observation  points  on  the  rim. 
But  you  would  be  able  to  take  a  boat  ride  on 
the  lake  and  you  would  see  breathtaking 
beauty  such  as  few  people  have  ever  seen  be- 
fore, deep  In  the  canyon  with  its  raint>ow- 
bued  rock  walls  rising  thousands  of  feet 
above  you. 

Is  it  bad,  Cheryl,  to  make  it  Impossible  for 
thousands  of  people  like  you  and  me  to  take 
a  safe  boat  trip  through  unsurpassed  beauty 
where  only  a  few  dare  to  go  now  on  rubber 
rafts  In  the  hazardous  rapids?     I  don't  think 

BO. 

But,  of  course,  there  is  another  reason  for 
building  the  dams.  They  are  needed  to  gen- 
erate hydroelectric  power  which  can  be  sold 
at  a  profit  which,  in  turn,  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  delivering  water  to  the  people  who  so  bad- 
ly need  it  a  long  way  from  the  river. 

This  is  the  principle  which  has  made  west- 
em  expansion  of  the  United  States  possible. 
The  National  Reclamation  Act  of  1902  set  the 
pattern  by  which  the  sale  of  hydroelectric 
power  generated  at  dams  makes  it  possible 
for  the  people  who  use  that  power  to  pay  for 
their  expensive  water  delivery  systems.  If  it 
were  not  for  that  idea,  the  people  In  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  State  would  have  to 
pay  extra  taxes  to  pay  for  the  water  we  use 
here  in  the  West. 

So  you  see,  we  are  not  going  to  harm  or 
eliminate  the  Grand  Canyon  which  we  all 
love. 

Really,  we  will  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  enjoy  more  of  it;  and  at  the  same 
time,  provide  water  and  power  for  people  to 
use.  And,  there  will  still  be  more  than  100 
miles  of  untouched  canyon  ]3etween  the  two 
dams. 

I  think  people  are  more  Important  than 
cny thing  else  in  the  world.  Ilielr  needs  must 
c:ime  first,  and  when  something  can  be  done 
that  serves  the  need  of  people  for  water  and 
electricity  and  the  enjoyment  of  beauty,  too, 
I  am  all  for  it,  as  I  think  you  are. 

Connecticut  is  a  long  way  from  Arizona 
and  maiiy  people  Just  don't  understand  what 
is  so  far  away  from  them.  I  hope  my  letter 
and  the  other  material  I  am  sending  you  will 
help  you  to  understand. 
Sincerely, 

Rich  Johnson. 


National  Unity  and  Present  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19. 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RgcoRD.  I  Include  therein 
the  speech.  In  part,  which  I  delivered 
before  a  point  installation  of  officers  of 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers and  the  Ladles  Auxiliary,  at  Natlck, 
Mass.,  on  March  19,  1966: 


Remarks  in  Pa«t  or  Oonoesssmak  Philip  J. 

PHILBIN,     THIRD     MASSACHTJSrrrS     DlBT»ICT, 

Speaktnc   at   thk   Jcwnt   Instaixation   or 

OmCEItS    TO   THE   NaTTONAI,   ASSOCIATION   0» 

Lrrrra  CAEKmts  and  thi  Tunrgg  attxuiast 
AT  Natick,  Mass.,  Maxch  19.  1966 
Speaking  at  the  Joint  InstallaUon  of  offi- 
cers Of  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers  and  the  Ladles  Auxiliary  at  Natlck. 
Saturday  night,  Oongressman  Phiup  J.  Phil- 
bin  highly  lauded  the  postal  employees  and 
declared  tliat  they  were  the  Implementing 
force  of  the  greatest  postal  system  In  the 
world. 

The  Congressman  called  for  national  unity 
of  all  peoples  regardless  of  race,  class,  or 
creed  in  the  current  crisis  to  secure  maximiim 
security  of  the  Nation  and  bring  about  peace 
in  Vietnam  and  elsewhere  in  the  world,  as 
soon  as  it  can  be  accomplished. 

"The  business  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment these  days  is  growing  In  leaps  and 
bounds,"  said  Phelbin.  "Moreover,  modem 
science  and  new  methods  have  required  ex- 
tensive modernization  in  the  system  which 
has  caused  some  temporary  problems.  It 
Is  important,  however,  that  such  programs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  Impair  the  maU 
service,  or  adversely  affect  the  status  of  faith- 
ful, postal  employees  who  are  the  heart  of 
this  great  Government  enterprise  and  m\ist 
be  assured  of  comparability  In  pay,  fringe 
benefits,  and  other  high  standards  that  per- 
tain to  private  industry  In  the  Nation." 

Philbin  stated  that  "the  local  postmaster 
and  his  employees  are  entitled  to  great  com- 
mendation and  credit  for  their  faithful 
efficient  work  in  a  very  busy  office." 

Touching  briefly  on  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, PHILBIN  declared  "that  while  we  eam- 
nestly  seek  peace,  we  must  recognize  that 
this  conflict  is  part  of  the  overall  Communist 
conspiracy  which  is  threatening  freedom 
everywhere,  and  our  policy  must  be  one  of 
strength  and  firmness.  If  we  hope  to  avoid 
escalation  and  even  graver  problems  affect- 
ing freedom  and  security  than  those  we  face 
today. 

"At  the  same  time,"  said  Philbin,  "let  us 
continue  to  make  It  clear  to  everyone,  in- 
cluding Hanoi,  Red  China,  and  the  Soviet, 
and  every  other  nation  that  we  seek  peace 
with  all  our  hearts,  and  are  ready  to  enter 
into  unconditional  negotiations  at  any  and 
every  time.  Meanwhile."  said  the  Congress- 
man, "let  us  all  Join  together,  resolved  to 
protect  our  country,  its  free  institutions,  its 
safety  and  seciu-lty  in  this  dangerous  world." 
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Memphis  Medical  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  5,  1966 

Mr.  GRIDER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the  con- 
cluding article  from  a  series  about  the 
growing  giant  of  the  Mldsouth— the 
Memphis  Medical  Center: 
I  Prom    Memphis    Press-Scimitar.    Apr.    14 

1960] 
Memphis'  Ghowinc  Giant:  "Tott  Ain't  Sken 
NoTHiNO  Yrr"  m  Medical  Center  Expan- 
sion 

(By  Roy  Hamilton) 

A  newcomer  to  Memphis  who  entered  the 
new  WUllam  P.  Bowld  Hospital  for  a  checkup 
the  other  day  was  amaeed  at  the  vast  medical 
resources  he  saw  all  around  him  in  the 
medical  center, 

"1  never  dreamed  you  bad  anything  like 


^is,  nld  the  man,  a  business  executive 
transferred  here  from  Chicago,  another  big 
medical  center.  "Why.  you  have  some  of  the 
finest  hospitals  and  doctors  in  the  country  " 
Oscar  Marvin.  City  of  Memphis  Hospitals 
•onilnlstrator.  foimd  this  patient  more  ob- 
servant — and  appreclaUve — than  most. 

AOICISSIONS 

"The  typical  patient  sees  the  admitting 
office  and  hU  bed  and  not  much  else."  Marvin 
said. 

"He's  scared  to  death  when  he  comes  in 
and  tickled  pink  when  he  gets  out.  I  guess 
he  can  be  excused  because  he's  concerned 
about  his  health,  but  too  many  people  Just 
really  don't  know  what's  going  on  out  here 
Its  something  tremendous." 

The  medical  center,  with  its  cluster  of 
multlstorled  hospitals,  physician  office  build- 
ings, research  laboratories  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee  medical  complex,  is  Indeed  one 
of  the  city's  most  valuable  assets. 

As  pointed  out  previously,  these  various 
institutions  have  spent  more  than  »100  mll- 
uon  on  capital  improvements  alone  within 
the  last  10  years.  The  h«»lth  industry  is 
easily  the  city's  biggest  employer,  providing 
Jobs  for  more  than  13,000  doctors,  nurses 
educators,  medical  technicians  and  others 
who  annually  earn  more  than  »44  million 

But  as  somebody  once  said,  "you  aint  seen 
nothing  yet." 

NEW  HORIZONS 

Under  the  impact  of  mushrooming  Federal 
aid  programs  such  as  medicare,  the  boom- 
ing population  and  the  trend  toward  fur- 
ther diversification  and  specialization  in 
the  health  care  field,  the  medical  center 
Is  going  to  get  bigger  and  more  complicated 
in  the  years  to  come. 

What's  on  the  horizon?  A  great  many 
things.  ' 

New  ultra-modern  hospitals  and  hospital 
additions. 

A  spectacular  UT  expansion. 

A  gigantic  regional  center  for  conquering 
the  major  kiUers— heart  disease,  cancer  and 
stroke. 

Further  refinements  in  computerized  and 
push-button  medicine. 

Extension  of  direct  medical  assistance 
to  poverty  pockets. 

An  enormous  increase  in  medloal  research. 

Streamlining  of  educational  and  training 
programs  to  help  solve  the  critical  shortage 
of  medical  manpower. 

Some  of  these  developments  are  In  the 
planning  stage,  some  are  on  the  drawing 
board  and  some  are  under  way. 

In  the  first  category  is  a  30-story,  500-bed 
general  hospital  proposed  by  a  private  de- 
veloper to  serve  one  of  the  city's  biggest  sec- 
tions of  population  growth— White  Station. 

Also  in  the  talking  stage  is  a  new  $30  mil- 
lion. 1,000-bed  city  hospital.  This  rates  top 
priority  in  Oscar  Marvin's  book,  John 
Oaston,  the  city's  main  faciUty  for  serving 
the  poor,  has  not  been  expanded  since  It 
was  completed  in  1936.  With  Just  338  med- 
ical and  surgical  beds,  Gaston  admitted  a 
total  of  19.915  patients  In  1966.  The  situa- 
tion is  so  bad  today  that  the  hospital  has  to 
restrict  admissions  to  emergency  cases  only. 

OBJECnVBS 

Says  Marvin:  "With  the  advent  of  medi- 
care and  other  Federal  legislation,  our  ad- 
missions could  easily  double  In  3  to  6  years." 

Among  other  Immediate  objectives:  mod- 
ernizing and  expanding  Oaston  and  the 
Gallor  Outpatient  Building.  It's  estimated 
that  these  two  facilities,  which  are  the  bed- 
rock of  UT^  clinical  teaching  program, 
rendered  service  to  176,000  persons  last  year! 

Among  other  hospitals.  Baptist  is  now 
constructing  the  top  fioors  of  its  $16  million 
Union-East  addition,  which  will  add  another 
600  beds  to  what  is  already  the  Nation's  sin- 
gle largest  nongovernment  hospital. 

Aft«-  that?  "Let's  dont  start  talking 
about  that  yet."  says  Baptist's  hard-driving 
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adnUniatrator.  Dr.  Fraak  Groner,  a  past  preit- 
dent  of  tbe  Axnarlean  Hoapltai  AaaoclaUon. 
"We've  been  doing  ao  mucb  In  the  last  lev 
years  we  need  to  catcb  our  breath.' 

TWO   AOOmON* 

Methodist  Hospital  Is  winding  up  work  on 
Its  new  306-bed  William  Greene  Tbomas 
Wing.  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Is  getting  ready  to 
break  ground  for  two  new  seven-story  addi- 
tions (combined  cost:  tl3  million)  and  the 
VA  Is  erecting  the  new  (23.6  million  Kennedy 
Hospital  on  the  old  Hodges  athletic  field  In 
the  medical  center. 

Le  Bonheur  Children's  Hospital  is  also 
making  plans  to  expand.  Work  Is  expected 
to  start  this  year  on  a  $4  million  State  re- 
tarded children's  center  west  of  MfinntniTin 
between  Jefferson  and  Court.  And  Campbell 
Clinic,  internationally  known  orthopedics 
hoapltai,  has  been  considering  selling  Its 
present  location  on  BCadlson  to  UT  and  re- 
building elsewhere  In  the  center. 

■or  PULKB 

UT  has  ambitious  plans  for  the  future. 
The  school  has  made  tremendous  progrees  in 
recent  years  under  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Dr.  Homer  K.  Marsh,  the  genial,  plpe- 
smoklng  chancellor  lm{x>rted  here  In  19(11 
after  setting  up  a  medlc»l  school  for  the 
University  of  Miami,  and  Dr.  M  K.  Calllson, 
who  gave  up  a  highly  successfiU  private  prac- 
tice to  become  full-time  dean  8  years  ago. 

Taking  over  where  Dr.  O.  W.  Hyman,  dean 
and  vice  president  emeritus,  left  off.  Dr. 
BifarBh.  Dr.  Calllson,  and  others  have  led  the 
school  into  a  new  era  of  expansion  and 
Improvement. 

It  now  has  a  full-time  teaching  staff  of 
110  physicians  paid  by  the  university  (com- 
pared to  40  when  Dr.  Calllson  became  dean) . 
160  graduate  MD.'s  taking  residency  studies 
In  various  specialities.  60  Interns,  plus  200 
or  more  doctors  In  regular  practice  who  do- 
nate a  portion  of  their  time  to  teaching. 

The  university  has  also  stepped  up  Its  re- 
search program  enormously.  Some  of  the 
studies  and  experiments  carried  out  by  Its 
"microbe  hunters" — In  sickle  cell  anemia, 
cancer  of  the  womb.  Irradiation,  brain-dam- 
aged children,  to  menQon  a  few — have  re- 
ceived International  attention. 

The  school  now  has  one  of  the  most  mod- 
em and  best  equipped  research  laboratories 
In  the  country  with  completion  last  year  of 
the  WUllam  K.  Dobbs  Research  InsUtute. 

Another  Important  research  faculty  is  the 
new  Olnlcal  Research  Center,  a  aa-bed  unit 
on  the  third  floor  of  ths  new  Bowld  Hospital 
financed  substantially  by  the  U.S.  Publlo 
Health  Service. 

"ts    KILTn" 

Dr.  OalUson  and  Dr  Marsh  are  phasing  out 
the  old  "quarter"  system  of  adnUttlng  med- 
ical students  and  going  over  completely  to 
tta*  semewtsy  system  which  ts  more  "In  kilter" 
with  bcapttal  Internship  programs. 

University  of  Tenn  esses  was  commended 
In  the  last  accreditation  survey  (1004)  for 
carrying  out  prevloua  raeommendatloos. 

Within  the  Immertlato  future,  plaiM  of  the 
oatwitty  are  $14  million  worth  of  new  edu- 
eattooal  and  reaearch  buildings,  most  of 
which  are  already  funded.  These  Include  • 
new  student  alumni  center  on  Madison 
across  from  Forrest  Park,  a  new  phyalology- 
mloroblology  building,  a  new  building  to 
house  the  Colleges  of  Nursing  and  Phar- 
macy, new  bousing  for  men  and  women  stu- 
(tants,  and.  being  discussed  now,  a  new  ac*- 
d«Dlc  building  for  the  College  ot  Medldn*. 
AaothM'  major  project  Is  a  new  '"^HVffiU  li- 
brary to  any*  the  enUr*  medical  center. 

Tbm  school  Is  alMO  pushing  ahe*d  with  pUzM 
to  apply  for  a  Federal  p'^^ning  and  feastbU- 
Ity  grant  to  establlafa  in  lOsmphte  one  ot 
ths  huge  regional  heart  illstissa.  cancer.  m^I 


stroke  oentera  authorized  by  Oongress  last 
faU. 

All  these  things  going  on  In  the  medical 
center  today — the  planning,  the  building, 
the  search  for  new  knowledge — wlU  assure 
Memphis  an  even  brighter  reputation  In  the 
medical  world  tomorrow. 

But  more  Important,  they  add  up  to  better 
health  and  longer,  more  enjoyable  lives  for 
alL 


Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  Denj  Federal 
Funds  to  "Honor  System"  Local  Wel- 
fare Propams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NBW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25. 1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  establish  a  new 
condition  of  Pederal  aid  to  help  pay  for 
local  welfare  programs.  Under  the  bill, 
localities  would  not  qualify  for  Pederal 
aid  in  meeting  welfare  costs  unless  they 
required  investigation  or  some  corrobora- 
tion of  applicants.  New  York  City  pres- 
ently requires  such  corroboration,  but  It 
has  been  proposed  that  New  York  City 
welfare  be  put  on  the  affidavit  "honor 
system."  Under  the  bill,  such  a  welfare 
program  allowing  payments  on  uncor- 
roborated afSdavits  would  cease  to  be 
elegible  for  Pederal  aid. 

I  have  read  recently  that  a  number  of 
cities  think  that  money  will  be  saved  if 
they  forgo  redtape  and  put  welfare  on  an 
"honor"  system,  whereby  one  can  get  on 
welfare  by  making  an  affidavit.  This 
strikes  me  as  absurd.  I  am  willing  to 
grant  that  overinvestigatlon  is  unneces- 
sary and  unjustifiable  harassment,  but  I 
feel  that  a  certain  amount  of  corrobora- 
tion of  need  is  much  in  order  to  Justify 
the  expenditure  of  pubUc  funds,  par- 
ticularly Pederal  funds. 

I  believe  that  the  Pederal  Oovemment 
ought  to  make  sure  that  lax  Pederal  stat- 
utes do  not  suffer  a  pipeline  to  be  thrust 
into  our  national  treasury  by  loosely  run 
local  welfare  program.  The  first  place  to 
draw  the  line  is  in  insisting  on  some 
corroboration  of  welfare  eligibility  be- 
fore applicants  are  allowed  to  draw 
money  from  the  local  authorities. 

To  me,  such  a  requirement  is  simple 
commonsense,  but  I  am  aware  that 
among  certain  groups,  it  is  considered 
unkind  to  require  welfare  applicants  to 
prove  their  eligibility.  The  coddling  of 
spongers,  glorified  In  exotic  sociological 
Jargon  blaming  the  middle  class  for  the 
plight  of  the  deprived,  has  become  high 
fashion  these  days.  It  Is  a  fashion  I  do 
not  subscribe  to.  I  think  the  taxpayers 
are  entitled  to  know  that  welfare  appli- 
cants have  proven  their  eligibility  for 
payments  made. 

I  am  disturbed  to  see  the  great  rise  In 
the  New  York  City  budget  for  welfare. 
The  proposed  |120  million  Increase  will 
absorb  about  a  quarter  of  the  propaied 
new  revenues.  It  Is  the  biggest  Increase 
In  the  txidgei.  If  ttiis  Increue  reflects 
the  additional  costs  the  city  welfare  de- 
partment anticipates  from  a  switch  to 


an  open-enrollment  plan  for  chiselers 
and  spongers,  then  It  is  an  increase  that 
can  and  should  be  avoided.  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing  when  welfare  gets  a 
budget  boost  six  times  the  size  of  the 
budget  boost  for  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. 

I  hope  that  my  bill  to  provide  a  Fed- 
eral set  of  minimum  welfare  eligibility 
standards  is  passed  so  that  it  can  head 
off  any  local  programs  based  on  open 
enrollment  for  welfare  chiselers  and 
spongers.  Such  programs  are  bleeding 
heart  sociology  gone  mad. 
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Temporary  Farm  Labor — Where  Do  We 
Go  From  Here,  Mr.  Wirtz? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CAuroRifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Aprtt  25. 1966 

Mr.  TAIiCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
statistics  and  figures  have  been  presented 
by  Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  and  the  Ped- 
eral administration  to  try  to  cover  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of 
competent  farm  labor  during  peak  har- 
vest seasons.  Most  of  these  figures  dis- 
torted the  true  situation. 

The  most  accurate  presentation  of  the 
results  of  the  termination  of  the  bra- 
cero  program  was  made  by  the  Salinas 
Calif omlan  In  an  editorial  under  date  of 
April  20. 1966. 

We  do  not  want  to  use  foreign  labor  If 
competent  local  labor  Is  available.  We 
want  farm  labor  to  be  paid  every  penny 
it  can  earn.  We  think  migrant  life  is 
cruel  and  should  not  be  extended;  but 
where  necessary,  made  as  pleasant  as 
possible.  We  think  housing  and  work- 
ing conditions  should  be  as  good  as  pos- 
sible. We  believe  the  education  of  rural 
children  should  not  be  degraded. 

But,  primarily,  we  believe  the  facts 
should  be  truthfully  presented.  I  believe 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  Informed 
concerning  the  consequences  of  Its  acts. 

Por  a  clear,  succinct,  and  accurate  re- 
port, I  insert  the  Salinas  Callfomlan  edi- 
torial: 
Wuxas  Do  Wi  Go  Fbom  Hnx.  Ma.  Waxz? 

Secretary  ot  Labor  W.  WUlard  Wlrts  and 
his  hired  hand.  Gov.  Bdmond  O.  Brown,  now 
are  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  unwise  ter- 
mination of  the  bracero  program  last  year 

higher  consumer  prices,  a  shortage  of  farm- 
workers, the  overburdening  of  schools  by 
children  of  migrant  laborers,  soaring  welfare 
costs,  and  increased  Imparts  of  farm  products 
from  Mexico. 

All  of  these  posslblUtles  were  pointed  out 
to  Secretary  Wlrtc  and  Governor  Brown  time 
and  time  again  by  CaUfomla  growers  last 
year  but  they  went  unheeded.  Wlrts  stub- 
bornly plowed  ahead  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  chaoe  In  which  agriculture  now  flnds 
Itself  on  the  eve  of  another  growing  season. 

Consumer  prices  wUl  increase  because  of 
the  additional  costs  to  farmers  who  this  year 
wui  be  forced  to  pay  added  costs  for  labor 
to  cover  not  only  the  going  wage,  but  also 
the  added  benefits  for  domestic  labor. 

Again  this  year  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
there  will  be  enough  migrants  to  harvest 
the  crops.     When   bracero  labor  was  avail- 


able, growers  were  assured  of  adequate  labor. 
But  now  there  Is  no  certainty  that  enough 
hands  will  be  available  to  harvest  the  crop, 
particularly  with  the  aversion  of  the  domes- 
tic worters  to  do  what  is  known  as  "stoop 
labor." 

The  Labor  Secretary  continually  has 
harped  on  the  theme  that  California  had  ade- 
quate help  last  year  despite  the  loss  of 
the  braceroB.  But  an  Associated  Farmers  of 
California  bulletin  points  out  that  during 
the  first  10  months  of  1965  U.S.  Government 
figures  showed  that  52.748  "wetbacks"  were 
caught  by  the  border  patrol.  Add  approxi- 
mately 35,000  "green  card"  Mexican  workers 
plus  the  braceros  Wlrtz  permitted  to  come 
In  and  It's  obvious  that  It  was  not  a  new 
found  domestic  force  of  workers  who  har- 
vested the  California  crops. 

The  statements  by  Brown  and  Wlrtz  were 
made  before  all  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  1965  season  were  In.  The  crop  and 
livestock  reporting  service's  yearend  report 
showed  a  reduction  of  42.000  acres  of  land 
devoted  to  melons  and  vegetables.  This  re- 
port also  showed  a  drop  of  $55  million  In 
the  value  of  all  crops. 

Taxpayers  will  be  hard  hit  because  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  to  provide  school- 
ing for  chUldren  of  migrants  who  will  flood 
school  districts  already  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  local  growth  needs.  Migrants  will  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties offered  In  the  districts  without  present- 
ing anything  In  return.  They  vflll  pay  no 
property  taxes,  which  means  they  will  con- 
tribute nothing  from  this  district  level  to 
the  schools.  Almost  amusing  were  the  first 
hurt  bleats  that  came  out  of  Sacramento 
because  agriculture  was  going  to  dump  with- 
out notice  all  those  migrant  children  on  the 
school  districts. 

If  those  who  complained  didn't  get  the 
word  they  must  be  the  only  people  In  the 
world  who  didn't.  Por  many  years,  agri- 
cultural leaders  had  predicted  this  would 
happen  If  the  braceros  were  removed.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  Congress,  the  President. 
Governor  Brown,  and  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Agriculture  were  warned  time  and 
time  again  by  agriculture. 

Monterey  County  knows  from  experience, 
the  welfare  load  already  has  been  heavy  and 
wlU  get  heavier.  The  type  of  domestic 
worker  available  will  have  to  bring  his  family 
to  the  harvest  area  and  is  likely  to  remain 
after  there  Is  no  work  to  do,  thus  becoming 
dependent  on  the  welfare  operations  of  the 
county.  This  U  in  contrast  to  the  bracero 
who  was  Imported  at  harvest  time,  worked, 
collected  his  pay  and  retxtfned  to  his  home- 
land during  the  off  season. 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  a  shift 
of  production  fr<Mn  California  to  Mexico  be- 
cause of  high  labor  costs.  Senator  Gtokgx 
MtJWHT  pointed  out  at  a  recent  hearing 
that  In  1964  a  total  of  $4,765,000  worth  of 
strawberries,  cantaloupes,  and  oranges  came 
Into  the  United  SUtcs  from  Mexico.  This 
compares  with  9232,000  worth  in  1956. 

With  all  these  facts  available  the  Pederal 
Government  has  taken  no  action  to  correct 
the  situation  created  by  Wlrtz. 

And  even  Governor  Brown  has  been  re- 
luctant. Finally,  however,  when  poUclee 
(geared  to  the  Delano  march  on  Sacramento) 
dictated,  he  came  out  In  support  of  mea- 
sxu-es  proposed  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
dUtrlcts  hit  by  the  Influx  of  migrant  chil- 
dren. However,  the  funds  are  not  yet  avaU- 
able  and  will  come  from  a  bond  issue  not 
yet  approved  by  State  voters. 

But  what  can  growers  expect  from  Wash- 
ington and  Sacremento  administrations 
"seroed  In"  on  a  course  of  punlUve  treatment 
of  CaUfoml*  agriculture,  the  State's  greatest 
Industry?     ' 


BefieTing  the  Pentagon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  KISSODKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith 
from  the  National  Observer  of  April  18. 
1966,  under  editorial  "Observations,"  an 
Item  of  Interest  to  all.  For  some  time 
now  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  realized  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  if  not  his  mal- 
feasance In  office.  This  editorial  Indi- 
cates the  national  thinking  concerning, 
same,  Including  deceit,  evasion,  If  not 
outright  distortion  of  the  truth.  In  the 
Interest  of  self -perpetuation.  There  is 
ample  documentary  evidence  to  support 
prior  allegations.  In  many  different  areas 
as  well  as  these  "observations."  It's  time 
he  was  "turned  to  pasture,"  and  as  he 
erred  in  following  a  subordinate's  advice 
who  was  directly  connected  with  "flying 
Edsels,"  so  he  should  return  to  making 
nonsalable — and  now  allegedly  nonsaf  e — 
Edsels  of  the  roads.  When  our  men  are 
dying  at  the  rate  of  over  3,000  since  the 
escalation  In  January  of  1965,  with  a 
total  of  19.000  battle  casualties,  It  Is  no 
time  for  petulance  or  evasion.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Observations 
Indignation  has  become  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's  weapon  against  critics— Indignation 
laoed  with  bewlldHing  statistics.  In  the 
bomb-shortage  hasfte  last  week,  the  weapon 
failed,  leaving  th^  country  Justifiably  con- 
fused. '' 

BELIEVING  THE  PENTAGON 

The  episode  was  the  latest  In  a  series  that 
has  left  almost  every  word  from  the  Pen- 
tagon suspect.  Most  recently  there  was  that 
angry  denial  by  Mr.  McNamara  that,  contrary 
to  some  reports.  U.S.  military  manpower  was 
not  being  spread  too  thin  by  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  Defense  Secretary  reached  Into  his 
drawer  of  secrets  and  released  an  array  of 
previously  classified  flgiires  to  "prove"  it. 
That  was  before  the  Pentagon  confessed  that 
It  was  "temporarUy"  thinning  out  the  ranks 
of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe  and  that  the  four 
stateside  combat  divisions  weren't  combat- 
ready  after  all. 

Last  week  started  with  Pentagon  officials 
toying  with  the  fiction  that  the  poUOcal 
turmoil  in  South  Vietnam  had  not  substan- 
tially hampered  the  anti-Red  wax.  Reports 
from  Vietnam  didn't  square  with  this. 

So  the  Pentagon  decided  to  come  clean. 
Arthur  Sylvester,  an  assistant  Defense  Secre- 
tary conceded  that  there  was  a  "temporary 
problem  In  distrlbutlan  cf  bombs"  within 
South  Vietnam;  Vietnamese  workers  were  re- 
fusing to  unload  American  ships  at  the  big 
U.S.  base  at  Da  Nang. 

This  Inspired  Gerald  Pohd,  House  Re- 
publican leader,  to  decry  the  bomb  shortage 
as  a  piece  of  "shocking  mlsmanag^nent"  by 
Mr.  McNamara.  The  Pord  charge  was  the 
Secretary's  clue  to  become  Indignant  and 
reach  for  the  drawer  of  secrets  again. 

"It  Just  tent  true-  said  Mr.  McNamara 
Then  came  the  figures — bewildering  at  flrst, 
but  not  so  dazEling. 
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The  air  assault  on  Vietnamese  targets  te 
averaging  50.000  tons  a  month,  and  VS 
bomb  production  will  equal  that  figure  by 
June.  Of  course,  producUon  Is  lagging  be- 
hind that  figure  now.  but  no  need  to  wwry; 
we  have  331.000  tons  throughout  the  world. 
The  Secretary  didn't  say  how  many  of  those 
tons  were  available  for  Vietnam,  except  to 
note  that  102.000  tons  were  now  based  In  the 
United  States.  He  was  also  compelled 
to  admit  that  Washington  has  had  to  buy 
back  5.600  older  750-pound  bombs  sold  as 
surplus  to  a  West  German  fertilizer  company 
for  their  nitrate  content. 
No  shortage? 

Mr.  Ford  replied  that  he  was  puzzled 
eepedally  in  light  of  a  previous  admission 
that  there  were  some  shortages  In  500-  and 
750-pounders;  the  750-pounder8  are  con- 
sidered the  best  size  for  Vietnam  missions. 
Add  to  this  the  assertion  of  Cyrus  Vance 
deputy  Defense  Secretary,  that  the  unloading 
of  military  supplies  in  Vietnam  Is  now  nor- 
mal, and  you  have  a  mlxed-up  pdcture  Indeed. 
If  there  Is  an  ammunition  shortage.  Mr. 
McNamara  and  the  country  would  be  better 
off  IX  he  would  admit  It.  explain  It,  and  If 
possible,  outline  the  steps  he  wUl  take  to 
alleviate  the  shortage.  A  little  honesty  may 
show,  after  all.  that  the  situation  Is  not  "al 
most  a  national  scandal,"  as  Mr.  Pord  con- 
tends. But  Mr.  McNamara's  hair-trigger 
petulance  and  statistic-laden  evasions  make 
us  wonder. 


A  Farmer's  Daughter  Looks  to  the  Future 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25. 1966 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  finished  reading  a  letter  from  one  of 
my  constituents,  a  15-year-old  farm  girl 
by  the  name  of  Diane  Sellnow,  of  rural 
Vemdale,  Mlrm.  Diane  is  typical  of  the 
thoughtful  young  people  who  are  growing 
up  on  this  Nation's  farms,  faced  with  the 
decision  of  whether  to  ranaln  on  the 
land  or  seek  their  future  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  well  for  aU  of  us  to  look  at 
the  future  of  American  agriculture 
through  the  eyes  of  this  young  lady 
She  puts  the  plight  of  the  fanner  In 
terse,  down-to-earth  language,  and  poses 
a  number  of  questions  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  answer  In  a  satisfactory 
manner  If  the  Diane  Sellnows  of  this 
Nation  are  to  be  encouraged  to  make  the 
effort  to  continue  farming.  And  en- 
couraged they  must  be  if  this  Nation  and 
the  world  are  to  be  guaranteed  a  contin- 
uing abundance  of  food. 

I  submit  Diane's  letter  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 


Representative  Odin.Langen, 
Longtoorth  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Langek:  Please,  let  me  Introduce 
myself.  My  name  is  Diane  Sellnow.  I  am  16 
years  old.  have  four  brothers  and  two  sisters 
and  Uve  4  miles  south  of  Vemdale,  Minn  in 
Todd  County.  I  am  writing  you  because'  of 
a  Wt  of  news  I  heard  today  on  the  radio. 
The  news  Item  stated  that  the  Government 
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WM  going  to  aupply  tb«  Air  Porce  and  Army 
with  margajliM  lrut«i*d  of  butter. 

On  behalf  of  all  th*  small  farmera  around 
her«,  I  have  only  oq«  thing  to  say,  "Help." 
We  and  many,  many  other  small  farmers  in 
America  have  a  hard  enough  time  trying  to 
make  a  go  of  It  without  the  Government 
sticking  their  big  feet  In  and  squishing 
everything  we've  fought  to  build. 

I  must  admit,  our  fanxlly  Is  not  at  ootn- 
plete  ruin  at  present,  but  things  are  a  far 
cry  from  what  we  wish  they  could  even  begin 
to  be.  Three  at  my  brothers  (ages  10.  12.  14) 
and  me  get  up  at  5:30  every  morning  and 
help  our  folks  do  the  chores.  We  milk  44 
cows,  take  care  of  approximately  90  head  of 
young  stock,  and  5  horses. 

All  In  all  everyone  puts  In  a  ftUl  day's  work 
around  here.  And  for  what?  So  we  can  sell 
our  nUlk  to  a  creamery,  who  In  turn  proc- 
esses It  and  puts  It  on  the  market  for  people 
to  buy.  They  make  butter,  too.  But  nowa- 
days only  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  American 
people  buy  butter.  The  Government  buys 
most  of  It.  For  various  reasons,  people  would 
rather  buy  margarine.  coSee  creamers,  evapo- 
rated Instead  of  whole  milk,  and  now  even 
lucky  whip — to  take  the  place  of  whipped 
cream  (the  real  thing).  Through  all  this 
the  fanner  has  remained  relatively  quiet — 
considering.  But  now.  not  even  the  Govern- 
ment wants  our  products.  Now  tell  me.  why 
should  the  farmer  rack  his  brains  out  to  sup- 
ply the  world  with  food  It  doesn't  want? 
Why  dont  they  Just  condense  everything 
Into  tiny  tablets  and  put  us  completely  out 
of  business? 

In  your  last  newsletter  you  said  this  about 
America's  youth:  "These  are  the  natural  re- 
sources that  win  keep  o\ii  Nation  strong  and 
solve  many  of  the  world  problems."  One  of 
these  problems  Is  hunger.  Tee,  the  United 
States  has  a  surplus  of  food  now,  but  the  way 
we're  throwing  it  around,  what  about  50 
years  from  now? 

My  point  Is  this:  Why  should  I.  my 
brothers,  (^  any  other  young  girls  and  boys 
want  to  spend  their  Uvea  farming?  What 
do  we  get  besldee  a  lot  of  hard  work,  little 
free  time,  hundreds  of  bills,  and  dam  low 
prices  for  o»ir  products?  Why  not  Uve  In 
town  and  If  nothing  else  have  more  free 
Ume? 

The  people  o<  America  certainly  arent  do- 
ing much  to  encourage  farming  for  the  fu- 
ture. We  farmers  get  barely  enough  money 
for  our  goods  to  exUt.  But  we  don't  want 
to  just  exist,  we  want  to  Uve.  There  U  a 
difference.  The  number  of  US.  farmers  is 
decreasing  steadily  and  unless  our  Govern- 
ment takes  drastic  measures  to  help  us.  the 
nimiber  will  continue  to  decrease.  American 
poUUdans,  execuUvee.  laborers,  doctors,  and 
subiu-banltes  need  the  farmer  and  Its  about 
time  they  realize  it.  Nobody  wanU  to  Uve  on 
puis. 

Very  sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 

DXANX  SXLLNOW. 
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Federal  Aid  to  Impacted  School  Dittricts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  aooTH  DAKora 
IN  THK  HOUSX  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  AsnH  25. 1H9 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mattw 
of  Federal  a.vtotance  to  federally  im- 
pacted aohool  dlatrlcts  Is  still  pending 
before  CcHiRrees.  ^rtunately.  the  funds 
tor  the  current  school  year  have  been 
wisely  reinstated  to  their  prevloiis  level. 
but  there  Is  stm  the  threat  that  the  funds 
under  PuNlc  Iaws  874  and  815  will  not 


be  sustained  at  the  curroxt  level.  In  light 
of  pending  legislation  which  would  alter 
the  program. 

In  my  congressional  district,  the 
Douglas  Independent  School  District  Is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  educational 
quality  and  progress  which  has  been 
achieved  largely  through  an  excellent 
use  of  Federal  aid  to  districts  where  most 
of  the  children's  parents  live  and  work 
on  Federal  property.  Without  the  aid. 
the  Douglas  School  District  would  col- 
lapse financially. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Douglas 
school  system,  Mr.  Robert  R.  Spelts,  has 
spent  countless  hours  planning  to  the 
coming  fiscal  years  as  well  as  document- 
ing the  actual  effect  In  dollars  and  cents 
that  the  proposed  change  would  have  on 
the  Douglas  school  system. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert 
Superintendent  Spelt's  fact  sheet  on  the 
proposed  changes  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thb  Pkoposed  Cut  in  Public  Law  874  Funds 
roa  1966-67  as  It  Relates  to  th«  Douglas 
Independent  School  Distxict  No.  3 
1.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  proposed  cuts  of 
Public  Law  874.  1066-67  for; 

The  United  States •163.800.000 

South   Dakota 1.136.805 

Douglas  District i  223.  963 

■Includes  secUon  3(c)(1)  only. 

3.  Estimated  maximum  1966-67  local  tax 
receipts  for  the  Douglas  district.  •57.358  64  ' 

3.  Proposed  cut  exceeds  by  four  tlmea  the 
abUlty  of  the  Douglas  district  to  support  an 
educational  program. 

4.  btlmated  1966-67  average  dally  at- 
tendance for  the  Douglas  School  District: 
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5.  Douglas  School  District  receipts  by  re- 
aouroe  for  1964-68  (Ute*t  year  complete 
Inf  ormaUon  U  avaUable) : 
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priatlon  be  made  for  fiscal  year  1967,  and 
that  no  changes  be  made  In  this  program 
for  future  years.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  a  minute  to  examine  these 
statistics  which  document  clearly  the 
effect  of  this  proposed  change. 


6.  Douglas  School  District  estimated  (gen- 
eral fund)  expendltxxres  by  source  for  1966- 
67.  91. 950.000. 

The  facts  dearly  show  the  disastrous 
effect  of  changing  Public  Laws  874  and 
815.  For  the  entire  State  of  South  Da- 
kota, the  change  would  decrease  Federal 
payments  to  impacted  areas  by  more 
than  $1  million. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  full  appro- 


>  Baaed  on  a  40-mlU  levy  on  a  $1.433  966 
1067  assessed  valuation. 


Mayor  Daley  Proclaims  Loyalty  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA 

or  n-LTNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1966 

Mr  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  my  favorite  columnists  is  Joe 
Martin,  who  contributes  a  feature  titled 
"Vets  Press"  to  the  11  fine  community 
newspapers  of  the  Southwest  Messenger 
Press  chain  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Martin  is 
the  tried-and-true  friend  of  the  veterans 
of  all  the  wars  of  our  country  and  he  is 
patriotic  to  the  core.  By  unanimous  con- 
sent I  am  extending  my  remarics  to  in- 
clude his  column  in  the  Mount  Green- 
wood. 111.,  Express  of  April  21,  1966,  and 
other  associated  newspapers: 
Vets  Press 
'         (By  Joe  Martin) 

Saturday  April  30  has  been  proclaimed 
Loyalty  Day  by  Chicago's  mayor.  Richard  J. 
Daley.  This  will  mark  the  16th  annual 
Americanism  display  of  the  major  war  vet- 
erans organizations.  The  theme  of  the  pro- 
gram wlU  be  "Operation  Show  Your  Colors." 

A  gigantic  parade  will  course  down  State 
Street  in  Chicago's  loop  from  Wacker  Drive 
to  Van  Buren  Street  beginning  at  13  o'clock, 
noon. 

This  will  be  a  significant  day  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  Chlcagoland  to  rededlcate  their 
loyalty  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  This 
day  will  also  afford  a  special  opportunity  to 
show  the  Communists,  leftwlngers.  beatniks, 
and  anU-Vletnlks  that  freedom-loving  Amer- 
icans are  In  the  majority. 

On  this  day,  our  national  emblem,  the 
American  flag  should  fly  on  every  available 
staff.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  specta- 
tor along  the  parade  route  should  wave  a  flag, 
an  American  flag.  Every  store,  buUdlng  and 
home  should  display  Old  Glory. 

In  this  era  when  subversives  are  actively 
engaged  In  down  grading  the  United  States 
using  signs,  banners,  derogatory  statements 
and  anti-American  demonstrations,  loyal 
Americans  should  stand  up  to  be  counted. 
Ixjyalty  Day  Is  the  opportune  Ume  to  reaffirm 
our  patriotism  and  restore  our  countxy's 
prestige. 

All  organizations  in  Chicago  and  surround- 
ing suburbs  are  Invited  to  participate  In  this 
Loyalty  Day  parade.  Let's  make  thU  the 
largest  and  greatest  demonstration  ever  wlt- 
nesMd. 

In  addition  to  veterans  organizations,  the 
mlUtary,  high  school  BOTC,  church  frater- 
nal, and  captive  nations  groups,  there  will 
be  a  large  contingent  of  servicemen  who 
have  recently  returned  from  Vietnam,  many 
of  them  woimded  and  showing  battle  scars 
resulting  from  their  efforts  In  the  fight  for 
freedom. 

Their  morale  has  been  depressed  due  to 
news  stories  about  draft  card  burning,  dese- 
cration of  our  flag  and  other  unpatriotic 
demonstrations.  Oltlsens  can  rebuild  their 
confidence  with  a  big  show  of  national  colors 
and  personal  appearance  by  getting  into  the 
mainstream  of  America  and  becoming  a  nart 
of  it. 
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The  news  media  can  also  peirtlclpate  with 
full  use  of  their  faculties.  This  Loyalty  Day 
parade  and  Operation  Show  Your  Colors 
should  be  editorialized  and  plctoralized  with 
greater  coverage  than  recent  antl-Amerlcan 
demonstrations. 

loyalty  Day,  April  30,  1966.  should  over- 
shadow the  annual  May  Day  show  of  might 
staged  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  difference 
Is  freedom.  In  Red  Russia,  the  people  are 
forced  to  demonstrate  under  pain  of  death 
or  ImprUonment.  In  the  United  States, 
citizens  are  free  to  participate  due  to  the 
meaning  and  dignity  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  freedoms. 

The  eyes  and  ears  of  the  world  will  be 
focused  on  Chicago's  Loyalty  Day.  Let's 
show  where  we  stand  with  tremendous  devo- 
Uon,  dUplay  of  colors  and  turnout  whether 
as  a  parader  or  spectator. 

Individuals  not  affiliated  with  organiza- 
tions may  also  Join  the  parade.  The  only 
requirement  Is  to  carry  and  wave  an  Amer- 
ican flog,  large  or  smaU.  An  information 
booth  manned  by  members  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  The  American  Legion.  MlU- 
tary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  AMVETS, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  others  will 
be  located  at  State  Street  and  Wacker  Drive 
on  the  day  of  the  parade,  for  the  assignment 
of  parade  positions. 
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The  Modern  Hero — Bold,  Strong, 
and  3-A 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe.  in  his  column  In 
tho  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  of  Monday, 
April  18,  has  an  Interesting  story  about 
Mr.  George  Hamilton,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

His  column  foUows: 
Thx  Modern  Hero— Bold.  Strong,  and  3-A 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
"Its  a  fine  thing  that  brave  lad  did,"  said 
the  Kindly  Old  Philosopher,  squirting  a 
stream  of  kindly  old  tobacco  Juice  at  a  pass- 
ing cabbage  moth.  "I  kind  of  think  of  him 
M  the  shining  hero  in  a  heart-squeezing  fairy 

"Who's  that?"  I  cried,  for  I  dearly  love  fairy 

t&l6S. 

"VlThy.  George  Hamilton,  the  young  actor 
fellow  who's  been  squiring  Miss  Lynda  Bird 
about.  Did  you  see  where  he's  devoted  the 
last  6  years  of  his  life  to  being  the  sole 
support  of  his  poor  old  mother?" 

hta?^'  ^  "*'**■    ^"^"^  **'**  ^^'^*^  devotion  get 
"A  deferment  from  his  draft  board  "  said 
the  Kindly  Old  Philosopher.    "Poor  lad  " 

Poor  lad?  "Yep,"  said  the  Kindly  Old  Phl- 
los^her.  "There's  he  and  his  ma.  all  alone 
m  their  little  54-room  house  that  used  to 
belong  to  Mary  Plckford.  He's  looking  nice 
in  one  of  his  hundred  suits  as  he  gazes  out 
the  window  at  a  regiment  of  brave  bovs 
marching  off  to  war. 

"  'Son,'  says  his  ma,  1  know  how  much 
you  must  want  to  go  fight  for  your  country 
Worry  about  me  no  longer.  When  you're 
gone,  I  can  always  rent  out  53  rooms.  Or  go 
into  the  used  men's  clothing  business.' 

'Oh.  how  much  I  would  love  glory.'  savs 
1».  sadly,  'did  I  not  lore  duty  more.     Ka. 


Ma.  everything  I  am  today  I  owe  to  you. 
Including  being  claaslfled  S-A.  My  place 
Is  at  yoiiT  side  In  our  humble  home,  making 
sure  the  Pullgny  Montrachet  1958  Is  properly 
chUled.'  «-     r-      / 

"  'Oh,  son,'  cries  she,  "how  good  you  are 
to  spare  me  any  more  bereavement,  knowing 
that  I  have  lost  four  husbands  already.' 

"  'Leave  us  not  talk  of  your  divorces  again 
Ma.'  says  he.  "No,  think  of  me  as  a  true 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. For,  as  I  told  Newsweek  magazine 
"People  pooh-pooh,  but  It's  nice  to  know 
we  did  not  J\ist  come  over  on  the  boat  last 
week'." 

"  'It's  even  nicer  to  know  you  won't  ship 
out  on  the  boat  next  week,  son,'  she  says 
with  a  sob. 

"So  aU  young  George's  chums  march  off 
to  glory.  But  he  manfully  stays  home,  never 
complaining.  At  last,  a  telegram  arrives: 
•Prom  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
greetings  •  •  ••  George  is  so  happy  he  faints 
right  there.  But  after  his  ma  revives  him 
he  finds  its  only  an  Invitation  to  a  Texas 
barbecue. 

"Seems  the  President  has  heard  how  he 
got  deferred  for  5  years  as  the  sole  support 
of  his  ma  In  their  54-room  house.  And  the 
President  could  sure  use  an  admirable  yoxmg 
fellow  like  that  In  his  admirable  adminis- 
tration. Or  his  famUy.  And  he's  got  this 
daughter  whose  hand  hasn't  been  yet  taken 
In  marriage  and  •   •   • ." 

Now,  wait  a  minute,  I  said  Irritably.  In 
a  fairy  tale,  the  hero  Is  supposed  to  get  the 
princess  by  going  out  and  fighting.  Not  by 
staying  home.  And  that  part  about  him 
being  the  sole  support  of  his  Jet  set  mother. 
Who'd  believe  a  fairy  tale  like  that? 

"Nobody,  I  reckon,"  said  the  B^ndly  Old 
Philosopher,  a  twinkle  In  his  kindly  old 
eye.     "Excepting  his  draft  board." 
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O'Brien,  handles  about  40  bllUon  pieces  of 
mall  annually  and  only  several  hundred 
thousand— an  altogether  smaU  fraction- 
are  mlssent  during  a  typical  year. 

Nonetheless  something  can  be  expected  to 
be  done  to  mitigate  this  deflclency.  Mr. 
O'Brien  has  ordered  that  maU  mlsrouted  by 
the  postal  service  must  get  top-priority  treat- 
ment In  being  forwarded  to  the  rightful  re- 
cipient. He  directed  all  postmasters  receiv- 
ing such  maU  to  send  It  to  the  correct  des- 
tination at  once  and  use  airmail  to  expedite 
It  If  that  is  Indicated.  "While  this  affects 
only  a  small  amount  of  mall."  he  said  in  a 
statement,  "It  Is  significant  because  such  a 
step  has  not  been  taken  before  on  this  scale  " 

Inferentlally  this  could  be  a  comprehen- 
sive sweep  with  the  traditional  new  broom 
to  be  welcomed  on  all  sides.  PubUc  con- 
dence  Is  well  reposed  In  a  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral who  concedes  room  for  Unprovement  In 
the  postal  service  and  suite  the  acUon  to  the 
word. 


Miscarried  Mail  To  Be  Redirected  ProBt* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1966 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  year  or  two  we  have  heard  much 
criticism  of  the  postal  service  in  our 
country.  A  great  deal  of  this  criticism  is 
Justmed,  and  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment. 

However,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  an 
editorial  or  an  article  occasionally  which 
gives  credit  to  the  vast  operation  of  our 
Post  Office  Department.  Such  an  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  BuCfalo  Courier- 
Express,  Bufifalo,  N.Y.,  this  morning  and 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Miscarried  Mail  To  Be  Redirected  Pronto 
Talk  about  delayed  or  miscarried  mall  and 
almost  anyone  may  be  ready  to  match  your 
experience  with  one  of  his  own.  Dissatis- 
faction with  the  postal  service  Is  an  old  story 
lending  itself  to  exaggeration  on  the  part  of 
some  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  "the  worst 
postal  system  in  the  world."  However  this 
might  be  discounted  by  others  who  have 
^veled  abroad,  completing  their  tours  and 
returning  home  weeks  ahead  of  mall  they 
had  sent  from  foreign  lands  to  friends  here 
in  the  States.  Actually  the  amount  of  maU 
miscarried  by  our  postal  service  is  extraor- 
dinarily small  compared  with  volume  han- 
dled. The  Port  Office  Deportment,  accord- 
ing   to    Postmaster    General    Lawrence    F 


Tribute  to  Rabbi  Rafael  G.  Grossman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  new  jerset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
4  of  this  year,  an  outstanding  religious 
leader  and  a  close  personal  friend  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  deliver  the  open- 
mg  prayer  at  our  session  of  Congress 
He  is  Rabbi  Rafael  G.  Grossman  of  Con- 
gregation Brothers  of  Israel.  Long  Beach 
N.J.  ' 

Rabbi  Grossman  has  served  as  spirit- 
ual leader  of  Congregation  Brothers  of 
Israel  since  1960.  The  congregation  is 
central  New  Jersey's  largest  congrega- 
tion and  is  testimony  to  the  fine  work 
this  dynamic  young  man  has  accom- 
plished. 

Rabbi  Grossman  Is  chahroan  of  the 
Worid  Committee  for  the  Memorial  to 
Holocaust  Martyrs  and  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Social  Service  and  Phi- 
lanthropy of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of 
Amenca.  The  rabbi  was  a  member  of 
an  American  rabbinic  delegaUon  to  visit 
the  Soviet  Union  last  summer  and  has 
lectured  throughout  the  United  States 
Rabbi  Grossman  also  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  religious  and  aoclalogical 
volumes. 

I  was  very  Impressed  with  Rabbi 
Grossman's  prayer  in  which  he  called  for 
universal  recognition  of  the  sacred  con- 
cept of  freedom  for  the  oppressed  people 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Because  It  was  such  an  Inspiring 
prayer,  I  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  : 

r.t^^°.'^  *?**  °"**  °'  °^  fathers,  author 
of  Uberty,  who  hath  taken  us  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage  and  proclaimed  freedom 
throughout  the  land  on  this  historic  day 
of  the  eve  of  Passover.  In  Thy  guiding  prov- 
idence, may  this  sweet  land  of  liberty  where 
IM^I  8  children  have  foimd  haven  with  the 
tired,  the  poor,  the  oppressed,  yearning  to  be 
free,  with  all  ite  privilege  and  power,  be  the 
Keepers  of  the  holy  torch  of  freedom,  the 
fathers  kindled  with  theU-  Uves.  While 
dark  hatred  still  shackles  men  to  servitude 
and  tyranny  binds  them  with  chains  made  of 
ITTO  curtains,  we  pray  that  their  broken 
hearts  be  bound  and  may  Uberty  be  pro- 
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eUlmed  to  th«  captives  and  open  the  eyes 
of  tbooe  who  &re  In  bond. 

Midst  all  th«  busy  shuttles  of  world's  woe 
and  misery,  as  men  mingle  tears  with  tasks 
that  seem  hopeless.  let  us  gathered  in  this 
august  Chamber  at  the  shrine  of  democracy 
face  our  hallowed  mission  to  make  all  who 
bear  His  Unage  free,  free  to  lire,  free  to 
choose,  free  to  refuse,  free  to  serve,  free  to 
love,  and  free  of  hate,  and  on  that  day.  He 
will  give  peace  In  the  land  as  wars  will 
c«ase  and  out  of  affliction  now,  all  men 
shall  prostrate  at  His  altar  of  peace. 

Spread  Thy  tabernacle  of  wisdom,  strength, 
courage,  and  jiisUce  upon  the  President.  Vice 
President,  and  men  and  women  who  gather 
here  to  represent  a  Nation  built  upon  Thy 
ordinance  of  man's  sanctity,  llay  their 
▼olces  resound  in  a  call  to  the  oppressed 
everywhere,  "Let  our  people  go."  and  then 
Indeed  shan  they  go  forth  with  Joy,  and 
be  led  on  with  peace. 

Isaiah,  chapter  55.  verse  12. 


HoQse  Aimed  Serricet  Committee  Recom- 
mends That  Secretary  McNamara  Not 
Gose  Sewart  Air  Force  Bate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TKNNTSSn 

IN  THR  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  25. 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  Its  dlstln^iilshed  chairman,  the  Hon- 
orable MxNDKL  Rivers,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, recently  Issued  a  report  calling  for 
a  review  of  the  proposal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  close  Sewart  Air 
Force  Base. 

The  report  by  a  subcommittee  headed 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Chairman  Clark  Pishct,  was  crit- 
ical of  the  projected  Sewart  cloeure  c«i 
grounds  that  It  was  vital  to  our  national 
deferise. 

The  Nashville  Banner  recently  dis- 
cussed this  rep(»-t  and  Its  meaning  In  an 
excellent  editorial.  Under  unanimous 
consent  I  Include  this  edltortal  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  because  of  Its 
IntereaC  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
Natlcxi. 

The  editorial  follows: 

To  8at»  SrwAjrr;  Rxconsiskb  aitb  Revixss 
THX  McNaicaka  Dxcision 

Public  Judgment  concurs  In  the  iirgent  re- 
({uest  (Bed  by  a  House  Armed  Services  sub- 
ocnunlttee.  that  Defenw  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  maks  an  additional  review  of  hU 
decision  to  close  Sewart  Air  Ptorce  Base.  The 
reconsideration  sought  Is  In  order,  and  the 
House  body  backs  It  with  some  logical  em- 
phasis on  points  of  military  and  economic 
fact. 

The  tanmedlat«  question  has  yet  to  be 
answered ;  How  Is  It  that  an  Installation  that 
has  served  Its  country  through  World  War  II, 
the  Korean  war,  yean  of  the  cold  war  opera- 
tion, and  now  a  period  at  both  cold  war  and 
hot  war,  suddenly  Is  surplus,  expendable, 
and  to  be  discarded  by  1970? 

Sewarfs  national  security  Job  didn't  end 
with  the  termination  ot  that  shooting  war 
In  1946.  In  the  Korean  conflict  Its  bocnhers — 
with  crews  trained  there — w«-e  ««—ritiai 
participant*.    It  has  served.  In  the  same  ca- 


pacity on  an  expanded  scale  In  the  Vietnam 
war.  In  the  IXimlnlcan  crisis.  It  was  from 
there  that  men  and  equipment  were  dis- 
patched on  a  mission  of  hemispheric  security. 
It  Btlll  Is  a  vital  staging  area  for  any  opera- 
tion In  Latin  America — or  north,  east,  and 
west,  where  a  Communist  move  of  aggression 
oould  come. 

Even  aptu^  from  an  escalating  war,  which 
Is  still  to  be  won.  the  proposal  to  close  this 
base  partakes  of  folly  for  which.  In  time  of 
extreme  emergency,  the  Nation  could  pay 
dearly. 

Or  another  question:  What  possible  sav- 
ing can  there  be  In  abandoning  such  a 
faculty — centrally  and  strategically  located, 
with  relation  to  other  military  facilities — only 
to  relocate   Its  equivalent   somewhere   else? 

Ck>mmlttee  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rjvers, 
subscribing  to  the  subcommltte  report,  has 
shared  the  doubt  of  secretarial  wisdom  In 
that  McNamara  decision:  and  the  Issue  Is 
one  for  competent  appraisal  at  the  con- 
gressional level.  It  Is,  after  all,  a  mabter 
justifying  more  than  arbitrary,  slide-rule 
treatment. 

Sewart  Is,  has  been,  and  should  continue 
to  be,  a  vital  unit  In  the  Nation's  security 
establishment. 

Congressman  Jo«  L.  EvtNS.  whose  Fourth 
EHstrlct  embraces  the  Sewart  Base,  has  been 
leading  the  fight  to  keep  It  Intact.  Middle 
Tennessee  by  and  large  has  bcu::ked  him  In 
that  effort,  aware  of  the  disservice  that  woiild 
be  Inflicted  by  the  abandonment  proposed. 

The  Armed  Services  subcommltte  had 
the  facts  before  It  In  pondering  the  overall 
question  and  arriving  at  the  suggestion 
urgently  submitted.  The  beet  way  to 
rectify  a  mistake  Is  before  the  damage  con- 
templated Is  done. 

Secretary  NcNamara  should  rectify  this 
one  here  and  now. 


Remove  Barrier*  to  News 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OF   RTDUMA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  25. 1966 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Elkhart  Truth.  I 
am  sure,  expresses  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  Americans  and  is  worthy  of 
a  wide  reading: 

Rkmovx  BARsrEBs  TO  News 

The  American  people  should  have  access  to 
all  news  about  Government  except  that  at 
a  peraonal  nature,  or  Involving  national 
sectrrlty. 

No  bureaucrat  sho\Ud  be  aUowed  to  con- 
ceal InfcH^natlon  just  because  It  might  em- 
berrass  him  or  his  admlnl«tratlan. 

Nor  shoiUd  any  public  official  be  allowed 
to  decide  Just  foe  himself  what  should  or 
should  not  be  classified  Informatloa. 

A  struggle  for  the  people's  right  to  know 
has  been  going  on  many  years,  and  through 
many  administrations. 

Urgently  needed  Is  a  law  to  establish  this 
right  beyond  question.  The  Issue  now  la  at 
a  crucial  stage  In  Washington. 

A  freedom-of-lnformatlon  bill  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  measure  has  beec  approved  by  a  sub- 
oonunlttee  ot  the  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee.  But  the  measure  needs 
approval  ot  the  full  committee  before  It  can 
head  to  the  House  floor  for  a  vote. 

The  White  House  Is  opposed,  and  for  this 
reason  the  bill  Is  In  danger  of  being  defeated 
or  weakened. 

Under  the  Mil.  rederal  agencies  that  re- 


fuse to  release  Information  on  Government 
actions  would  be  faced  with  court  action. 

Personal  records  and  records  Involving  na- 
tional security  would  be  exempted;  other 
records  would  be  open  to  the  public. 

Information  that  the  public  Is  entitled  to 
know  now  Is  being  bottled  up  as  classified 
even  when  It  Involves  no  risk  to  national 
sectirlty. 

Not  long  ago  Carl  T.  Rowan,  reporter  and 
former  Government  official,  wrote  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  notoriously  thin  skin  regard- 
ing what  appears  In  the  press. 

Rowan  wrote  also  of  how  "gunshy  Cabinet 
members  and  Presidential  aids  talk  In 
riddles  and  diplomatic  evasions,  hoping  the 
press  won't  understand  enough  to  write  any- 
thing that  Irritates  the  boss." 

Passage  of  this  proposed  law  Is  Important 
not  only  to  assure  access  to  Federal  Infor- 
mation. 

There  Is  also  a  constant  and  never-ending 
need  for  data  from  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies.  If  Congress  should  Ignore 
Its  own  responsibility,  this  oould  well  en- 
courage State  and  local  officials  In  some 
places  to  Improperly  withhold  Information. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  write  to  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C..  and  ask 
that  the  freedom-of-lnformatlon  bill  be 
passed. 

We  hope  such  messages  nuike  It  clear  that 
the  bin  should  be  passed  In  a  form  strong 
enough  to  assure  Its  effectiveness. 


Rhodesia  and  Our  Foreigfii  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

OF   CCOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  AprU  25.  1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Rucker  brothers  of  Albany,  Ga.,  are 
well  known  In  my  district  as  cogent 
thinkers  and  sirtlculate  expressers. 

They  have  written  to  me  of  their  con- 
cern which  I  share  about  our  foreign 
poUcy.  They  say  It  weU  and  they  ask 
questions  I  cannot  answer.  Can  my  col- 
leagues answer  them? 

Albany,  Ga., 
April  12, 1966. 
Hon.  MAsroK  O'Nkai^ 
House  Office  BtUlding, 
Wcuhinffton,  B.C. 

Dkas  Concrwwmak  O'Neal:  There  has  been 
many  times  In  the  past  when  we  have  been 
displeased  with  our  Government's  policies 
but  the  present  servile  obeisance  to  the  Brit- 
ish dictum  that  we  participate  In  her  i>erse- 
cutlon  of  Rhodesia  leaves  va  positively 
ashamed. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  only  three  stable 
African  oountrlea,  one  In  which  American 
business  firms  have  large  and  profitable  In- 
terests and  Investments  Ln  a  cordial  atmos- 
phere and  Just  a  nudge  from  Great  Britain 
we  turn  our  becks  on  her  In  favor  of  such 
ragtag  oomlc  opera  regimes  like  Ghana. 
Nigeria,  and  Mall,  playing  at  government 
when  most  of  them  could  not  supply  them- 
selves with  postage  stamps  and  lead  pencils 
without  our  "ijiasslve"  foreign  aid.  We  can 
see  no  sense  la  giving  the  back  of  our  hand 
to  a  friendly  vibrant  naUon  that  oould  be 
a  real  asset  to  us  and  one  that  has  never 
asked  for  or  received  1  cent  of  foreign  aid 
while  in  6  years  we  have  poured  over  91  bil- 
lion down  the  Congo  rathole.  Now  we  ask 
you,  does  this  make  sense? 

We  have  many  times  seen  our  State  De- 
partment stretch  consistency  to  the  break- 
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ing  point,  but  this  takes  the  cake.  Recently 
on  "Face  the  Nation,"  our  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  George  Ball,  said  "We  cannot  Interfere 
with  the  Internal  affairs  of  South  Vietnam." 
and  the  panel  agreed  wholeheartedly.  What 
do  they  think  we  are  doing  to  the  "Internal 
affairs"  of  Portugal,  Greece,  and  Rhodesia? 
Have  we  been  asked  by  these  countries  to 
Intervene  In  their  behalf  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  expUclUy  stipulates?  Not  by 
a  Jug  full.  By  what  legal  right  does  the 
UJ*.  sanction  Great  Britain's  high  handed 
action  of  stopping  Greek  ships  on  the  high 
seas?  Or  Intimidating  Portugal?  And  for 
what?  Just  to  look  good  to  the  nonwhlte 
begger  peoples  of  the  world.  That  was  the 
one  aspect  missing  from  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution of  1956.  If  the  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  had  been  black  tLe  VSH.  would  have 
sprung  Into  action  Immediately. 

Why  should  we  be  so  quick  to  help  Great 
Britain  pvmlsh  Rhodesia  when  all  oxa  pro- 
testations for  her  to  cease  shipping  much 
needed  goods  to  NcM^h  Vietnam  falls  on  deaf 
ears? 

You  cannot  Imagine  how  frustrating  It  Is 
fc»'  us  to  stand  helplessly  by  when  we  see 
such  things  going  on  imable  to  do  anything. 
But  we  know  what  we  would  do  If  we  were 
up  there  where  you  are.  We  would  stand 
up  and  tell  them  about  It. 

Hoping  to  hear  of  you  doing  the  same  we 
remain 

Yours  sincerely, 

H.  W.  and  C.  N.  RucxBL 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  25, 1966 

Mrs.  GRIFPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe 
I  am  all  for  automobile  safety,  as  a  De- 
trolter,  I  am  becoming  a  Uttle  self-con- 
scious plus  a  little  bit  annoyed.  I  have 
even  wondered  whether  we  are  talking 
about  automobile  safety  or  safety  for  In- 
surance companies.  However,  Mr.  Will 
Muller  of  the  Detroit  News  has  happily 
turned  our  attention  to  the  fact  of  driv- 
ers' luck  everywhere.  I  include  his  col- 
umn, ^"Eliminate  the  Bath— for  Safety's 

[From  the  Detroit  News,  Apr.  20,  1966] 
Eliminate  the  Bath — For  Safety's  Sakx 

(By  WIU  Muller) 
Tlie  National  Safety  Council.  In  a  report 
that  caused  lees  consternation  than  a  Volsk- 
wagen  swaying  in  the  wind,  said  accidents 
in  their  homes  klUed  28,500  persona  last 
year. 

A  few  months  before  the  council's  Feb- 
ruary sunmiation  for  1965,  E.  Maurice 
Backett.  a  professor  of  social  medicine  at 
Aberdeen  University,  Scotland,  reported  to 
the  Worid  Health  OrganlzaUon  (WHO)  on 
perils  In  the  modem  home. 

Backett  U  to  the  household  what  Ralph 
Nader  Is  to  the  auto  Industry.  In  style  and 
dedication  the  resemblance  is  striking.  The 
folks  buUding  household  appUances,  he  says, 
are  heedless  of  dangers. 

"Each  advance  In  the  use  of  electrical 
power  seems  associated  with  some  Increased 
hazard,"  said  Backett.  He  advised  the  "Im- 
position" of  safety  standards  on  household 
gadgeta  to  make  them  foolproof. 

The  home  has  been  around  a  lot  longer 
than  the  automobile.  The  home  Is  one  of 
the  favorite  themes  of  our  U.S.  Senators. 


But  when  It  comes  to  doing  something  for 
the  home,  they  would  rather  be  out  In  the 
garage  ezp^lmentlng  with  a  collapsible 
steering  wheel. 

Our  Senators  emote  TV  concern  for  the 
consumer  shorted  a  half  ounce  of  com  flakes. 
They  are  unmoved  when  the  housewife  Mends 
a  quarter  cup  of  fingers  with  the  cake  mix. 

Falls  in  the  home  accounted  for  the  major 
number  of  fatalities  there,  the  Safety  Coun- 
cil reported,  although  burns  and  asphyxia- 
tion caused  20  percent.  Solutions  to  some  of 
these  hazards  should  be  reasonably  simple  to 
Senators  capable  of  advising  car  builders 
on  their  relatively  complicated  profession. 

For  Instance,  a  large  number  of  the  fatal 
falls  occurred  down  cellarways.  These  could 
be  completely  eliminated  by  a  law  requiring 
cellars  to  be  built  level  with  the  first  floor. 

Although  it  is  doubtful  If  homes  without 
baths  would  find  ready  sale,  the  safety  of 
those  exposed  to  falls  in  the  bathtub  makes 
the  elimination  of  the  bath  a  national  neces- 
sity. A  surprising  number  are  injured  by 
falls  from  beds,  a  hazard  which  bedmakers 
have  chosen  to  Ignore  by  refusing  to  make 
bed  belts  standard  equipment. 

Each  year,  a  great  number  of  householders 
fall  from  stepladders  while  washing  or  paint- 
ing ceilings.  This  could  be  ended  with  legis- 
lative specifications  permitting  only  crawl 
space  between  floor  and  celling. 

Backett  suggests  that  attractive  bottlee 
and  intriguing  scents  have  made  medicine 
cabinets  a  greater  hazard  to  children.  The 
old-fashioned  medicines,  unpleasant  to  taste 
and  smell,  were  less  dangerovis  to  human  life. 
So  was  the  hansom  cab. 

Despite  the  number  of  fatalities  from 
burns  and  asphyxiation,  Americans  blindly 
continued  to  have  6ies  in  their  homes  and  to 
cook  there.  They  wUl  continue  In  their 
sulcldtd  course  unless  restrained  by  the  hand 
of  government  acting  for  their  protection. 

Many  householders  fall  each  year  while 
repairing  chimneys,  washing  windows,  and 
inspecting  roofs.  These  hazards  cotUd  be 
eliminated  by  ordering  the  fireplaces  outside, 
the  windows  bricked  up,  and  the  roof  re- 
moved. 

To  remove  the  roof,  some  biiilders  might 
argue,  would  be  to  kill  homemakers'  Inter- 
est. This  is  an  old  argument,  and  will  not 
be  given  weight  by  Congress.  Car  builders 
once  argued  that  way  about  horsepower. 

Now  that  the  Safety  CouncU  and  the  WHO 
have  called  the  hazards  of  the  home  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  it  should  act  quickly. 
Spring  Is  the  nest-bulldlng  season.  The  blue- 
prints for  the  accident-free  automobile  can 
wait  for  the  new  model  season  In  the  faU. 

If  staying  at  home  can  be  made  safe,  there 
will  be  one  less  reason  for  buying  a  car. 


CoBRxcxiNG  Bad  Situation  " 

The  U.S.  Post  Office  which  has  taken  Its 
■hare  of  lumps  from  various  sources  for 
slowness  In  delivery  to  carrying  on  "peep- 
hole" activities  on  employees  has  decided  to 
do  something  about  a  major  Inequity  and  we 
hope  It  is  successful.  U  It  is.  It  wiu  remove 
confusion.  If  this  can  occ\a:  In  a  Govern- 
ment agency,  a  major  victory  for  sanity  wlU 
result. 

Postmaster  Thomas  J.  McCaffrey  put  It  this 
way: 

The  various  classes  of  post  offices  have  vari- 
ous weight  limits  which  they  can  accept  for 
parcel  post. 

A  first-class  post  office  such  as  Vallejo  can 
accept  up  to  20  pounds  of  parcel  post  per 
package.  A  second-class  post  office  like  Sul- 
sun  City  can  take  up  to  70  pounds. 

This  leads  to  confusion. 

"We  have  people  coming  in  here  who  are 
used  to  dc^ng  their  mailing  at  Crockett  a 
second-class  poet  office,  for  example,  and  com- 
plain about  the  20-pound  limitation  here 
When  at  home  they  can  maU  up  to  70 
pounds,"  McCaffrey  declared. 

As  a  corrective  measure,  he  said  at  the  be- 
hest of  Postmaster  General  Laurence  O'Brien 
Representative,  Jamss  A.  Moruison,  Demo^ 
crat.  of  Louisiana,  has  introduced  a  bUl  in 
the  lower  House  calling  for  a  40-pound  maxl- 

This  WUl  eliminate  tnequltiea 

How  did  this  strange  situation  come  about 
m  the  first  place?  McCaffrey  said  a  few 
years  ago  a  bill  was  passed  creating  the  dif- 
ferent weight  zones  In  order  to  assist  private 
carriers  who  made  most  of  their  profit  on  de- 
livering larger  parcels  from  population  center 
to  population  center.  They  shunned  the 
rural  routes  because  they  could  not  make  any 
nwney  from  them.  This  was  left  to  the  poet 
office  to  handle.  ^^ 

Btu  times  have  changed.  Private  carriers 
have  more  business  than  they  can  handle. 
Uniformity  in  the  post  office  Is  desirable  and 
WIU  prove  effective— and  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers any  additional  money  but  m  fact  save 
money.     H.B.   12387  should   be  passed   into 
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HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  25, 1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur- 
renUy,  there  Is  before  the  Congress  a 
measure.  HU.  12367.  to  reorganize  the 
US.  mall  and  parcel  post  system.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  challenge  Is  made  that 
this  bill  Is  nothing  more  than  a  grab  for 
Jobs  by  public  agencies  from  private 
agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  appar- 
ently there  is  some  real  purpose  in  the 
legislation  as  Is  analyzed  In  the  enclosed 
editorial  from  the  Vallejo  Times  Herald 
of  March  30,  1966. 


OF   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  25. 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a  recent 
address  before  the  American  Astronau- 
tical  Society  In  San  Diego,  Calif  Karl 
G.  Harr,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Aerospace 
Industries  Association,  forcefully  de- 
scribed the  need  for  those  of  us  Involved 
In  the  space  program  to  try  to  achieve  a 
wider  public  understanding  of  the  na- 
tional space  effort  and  its  ramifications 
In  our  free  society. 

Certainly,  progress  in  our  society  de- 
pends In  no  smaU  part  on  a  vigorous 
space  program,  the  benefits  of  which  are 
so  far  reaching  as  to  be  almost  Immeas- 
urable.   These  are  his  remarks: 

Spack    ahd    tbz   FaeE    Socirrr 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  appear  as  a  speaker 
before  so  well  conceived  and  executed  a  con- 
vention as  this  one  has  been.  It  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  that  such  a  qualified 
Inventory  be  made  of  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  this  new  dimension.  I  have  had  op. 
portunlty  to  see  most  of  the  papers  here 
presented,  and  I  heartily  commend  you  on 
their  quality  and  relevance.    In  my  remarks 
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tills  evening,  I  should  llks  to  delve  Into  on* 
other  pr*ctlo«i  aspect  cf  our  national  spao* 
effort  which  I  think  haa  pwtlcalar  applica- 
tion to  a  group  such  aa  thla. 

For  the  ptut  3  daya,  you  have  been  ex- 
amining the  practical  apjtllcatlons  of  space. 
looking  towtird  advajicement  of  understand- 
ing of  our  s|>ace  effort.  In  promoting  such 
Improved  understanding  as  well  aa  In  tha 
professional  contnbvrtlons  those  of  you  aa- 
sembled  In  this  convention,  and  your  covin- 
terparts,  are  dally  making,  you  are  seeking 
to  fulOil  your  aggregate  role  as  the  human 
embodiment  of  our  national  space  effort. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  that  Isnt 
enough. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  that  In  a  free  society, 
a  man's  work  la  not  done  unless  and  untU 
he  has  fought  for  and  achieved  recognition 
of  the  true  nature  and  Importance  to  the  so- 
ciety aa  a  whole  of  the  work  In  which  he  la 
engaged. 

Let  me  start  at  this  from  another  point 
«  of  view.  In  recent  months.  In  my  role  aa 
a  spokesman  for  Xtyt  aerospace  Industry,  I 
have  been  able  to  pvoclatm  "all's  well"  with 
respect  to  most  at  the  key  aspects  at  our 
national  space  effort  and  Industry's  role  In 
It.  The  achievements  of  1995  certainly  dem- 
onstrate the  effectiveness  In  depth  ot  this 
Nation's  overall  spac«  actlvltlea. 

But.  to  m«.  there  remains  one  very  dis- 
turbing aspect  of  our  national  spctca  effort. 
That  Is  that  the  nature  of  this  effort,  with  an 
Ita  ramlflcatlons  and  Implications,  Is  not 
properly  understood  by  our  society  aa  a 
whole,  and  I  think  the  reoponalbUity  for  this 
lack  of  understanding  must  fall  primarily  on 
those  of  us  In  Oovemment.  Industry,  and  pri- 
vate sclentlfle  reaearch  who  are  engaged  di- 
rectly In  carrying  out  the  national  space 
programs.  For  even  those  of  us  most  close- 
ly connected  with  this  effort  are  often  guilty 
at  defenstveness.  Justification  on  negative 
grounds,  and  even  an  air  of  apology  about 
our  national  space  commitment. 

I  believe  such  attitudes  are  terribly  wrong 
and  very  unhealthy  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  I  believe  that  the  most  important 
thing  people  such  aa  those  of  us  who  are 
gatbsred  here  at  this  convention  can  do  Is 
to  recognize  o\ir  responsibility  to  reverse  this 
attitude.  Our  national  space  effort  Is  not  a 
boondoggle,  a  toy,  a  gimmick,  a  camouflaged 
military  venture,  a  luxury,  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  It  la,  rather  a  multlfaceted  na- 
tlonal  adventure  with  great  sclentlfle,  tech- 
nological, economic  spiritual,  and  political 
oonnotatloos  and  ocanponetits  which  go  to 
the  very  core  at  our  nattooat  character  and 
posture,  and  the  Impact  oC  which  premeatea 
all  aspects  of  our  society. 

TTatU  this  fact  Is  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated by  our  society  as  a  whole,  our  space 
effort  will  proceed  on  a  false  premise,  and  we 
most  closely  connected  with  It  wUl  have 
failed  In  our  responsibility  to  the  free  society 
in  which  we  live. 

However  specific  our  Nation's  space  plana 
and  programs  may  be.  If  our  society  aa  a 
whole  does  not  property  understand  the 
nature  of  this  effort.  It  wUI  drift  rather  than 
move  positively  Into  the  future.  If  you 
dont  know  where  you  are  going,  any  road 
will  take  you  there:  and  If  you  don't  know 
why  you  are  doing  something,  you  have  no 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  gage  the  q\iantum 
or  the  direction  of  your  next  step.  And  one 
of  the  costs  of  a  free  society  lies  In  the  need 
for  the  society  as  a  whole  to  understand  tha 
premises  upon  which  It  la  called  to  act.  I 
submit  that,  despite  the  many  successes  wa 
have  enjoyed  In  the  achievement  of  our  space 
program,  we  may  not  count  such  an  under- 
standing among  them. 

J\iBt  as  we  must  be  willing  to  recognize 
this  cost  of  keeping  a  free  society  function- 
ing smoothly,  a  cherished  prlndi^,  so  must 
we  all  recognise  that  the  principal  Justifica- 
tion for  our  national  spac*  effort  la  Ita  Im- 
portance In  maintaining  ua  aa  a  great  aoclety. 


also  a  cherished  objective.  By  virtue  of  the 
technological  and  scientific  advances  of 
recent  years  and  the  poUtlcaj  and  economic 
strength  of  our  Nation,  the  challenge  of  8p>ace 
exploration  was  offered  to  us  on  terms  within 
our  national  reach.  The  prospect  fully  chal- 
lenged virtually  every  aspect  of  our  society. 
No  scientific  discipline,  no  capacity  for  tech- 
nological Innovation,  no  political  Institution, 
and  no  aspect  of  our  national,  regional,  or 
local  economic  life  lay  whoUy  beyond  the 
Impact  of  this  challenge,  and  most  were  sub- 
stantially affected.  No  consideration  of  this 
Nation's  future  as  a  whole  or  In  any  of  Its 
affected  parts  could  be  made  separate  from 
our  national  decision  as  to  the  nature  and 
scope.  If  any,  of  our  space  commitment. 

We  could  choose  either  to  accept  the  space 
challenge  or  to  reject  It.  We  dldnt  have  a 
choice  not  to  accept  the  effects  of  that 
decision.  Whichever  way  we  decided  would 
determine  the  measiu-e  of  the  greatness  of 
our  society  In  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  Vot 
the  decision  and  Its  effect  were  and  are  In- 
sef>arable,  and  were  and  are.  In  effect  a 
decision  as  to  the  future  greatness  of  our 
society. 

It  follows  that  no  one  need  be  defensive 
or  apologetic  about  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  the  exploration  of  space.  Our  leaders, 
both  governmental  and  private,  would  have 
U*n  hard  put  Indeed  to  Justify  a  decision 
not  to  accept  this  challenge  with  all  of  Its 
attendant  ramifications.  And  If  you  dont 
think  that  U  so.  Just  test  the  attitudes  In 
those  naUonal  socleUea  which  have  opted 
out  of  the  space  adventiu-e  by  choice  or  neces- 
sity. For  the  impact  of  such  an  option  Is 
as  dramatically  pervasive  as  the  Impact  of 
opting  to  select  the  challenge.  And  those 
nations  who  have  not  wanted  to.  or  been  able 
to,  accept  this  challenge  have  not  been  blind 
to  what  It  has  cost  them  In  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways. 

For  a  great,  free  society  cannot  remain  so 
by  choosing  to  reject  the  major  challengee 
with  whloh  It  Is  faced;  nor  can  It  arbitrarily 
amputate  areas  of  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal advance  without  cauterization  of  the 
whole.  It  cannot  turn  Its  back  on  techno- 
logical advance,  because  so  many  at  the  so- 
lutions and  so  much  of  the  dynamism  avail- 
able to  a  great  democracy  Is  associated  with 
technology.  And  technological  advance  la 
not  a  separate  thing. 

You  are  either  in  the  technological  flow 
of  the  times  or  you  are  not.  Stated  another 
way.  a  great  society  allocates  human  and 
material  reaourcee  to  Its  space  effort  com- 
mensurate with  the  challenge,  not  because 
**»•  ^>ace  effort  la  more,  leaa,  or  equal  to 
canoar  or  heart  or  any  other  kind  of  medical 
reaearch,  for  example.  In  Importance,  but 
because  it  bellevea  Ita  chances  of  Improving 
Its  medical  reaearch  are  better  If  the  space 
effort  la  imdertaken.  To  take  another  exam- 
ple, a  great  society  doea  not  apologize  for  Its 
space  effort  as  depriving  school  systems  of  a 
measure  of  resources,  but  rather  proceeds  In 
the  strong  convlotlon  that  Its  school  systema 
will  be  better  because  of  the  apace  effort. 

In  short.  It  U  the  Inseparability,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  advancing  where  advance  beck- 
ons, and  the  overall  national  advance  on  the 
other  that  la  the  point. 

Thus  It  Is  a  narrow  and  specious  conten- 
tion that  seeks  to  Justify  America's  space 
effort  In  terms  of  competition  with  the  So- 
viet Union  or  any  other  nation.  If  we  were 
tha  only  Nation  In  the  world  that  had  the 
capability  to  proceed  Into  this  new  dlmen- 
alon.  we  should  do  it.  W*  should  do  It  be- 
eauaa  of  the  difference  It  will  make  In  th* 
scope  and  depth  and  nature  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  wlU  be  afforded  our  boy»  and 
glrla  10  yean  from  now. 

We  ahould  do  It  so  that  we  will  be  a  strong- 
er and  richer  country  In  the  future  In  all 
waya.  We  should  do  It  to  preserve  and  re- 
fresh the  spirit  of  Innovation  which  has  been 
ao  singular  a  factor  in  the  creation  of  our 


national  greatneos.  We  should  do  It  as  part 
of  a  national  renaissance  on  all  fronts;  for 
a  great  society,  like  a  great  university,  cannot 
confine  its  attention  to  certain  challenge* 
selected  under  past  conditions,  but  must.  If 
It  Is  to  sustain  Its  greatness,  move  compre- 
hensively to  accept  the  challengee  of  the 
future. 

Just  as  a  university  will  suffer  a  brain- 
drain  If  It  falls  to  move  boldly  with  the 
times,  so  wUl  one  society  suffer  a  brain- 
drain  to  another  which  moves  more  posi- 
tively into  the  futxire. 

As  the  world's  greatest  democracy,  we 
must  move  forward  on  all  fronts.  They  are 
all  Interrelated  and  Interdependent  elements 
of  our  greatness.  The  advance  of  any  one 
helps  the  advance  of  every  other,  and  the 
attitude  and  climate  of  pursuing  advance 
on  all  fronts  greatly  advances  the  whole. 
As  the  huge  challenge  of  space  generates 
and  consiunea  and  then  regenerates  our 
material  and  human  resources,  so  does  It 
widen  the  scope  of  the  environment  in  which 
o\u  citizens  wlU  exist  and  make  their  con- 
tribution In  the  years  ahead.  We  will  not 
have  opted  out  of  the  future;  we  will  not 
have  fixed  rigid  horizons;  we  will  not  have 
tried  to  call  a  halt  to  technological  advance; 
we  will  not  have  forfeited  our  national 
serendipity.  We  will  continue  to  move  for- 
ward as  a  great,  free  society. 

These  are  the  real  reasons  we  should  pro- 
ceed positively  and  proudly  to  seize  this 
national  opportunity.  Not  because  of  the 
Soviet  space  effort.  Important  as  that  Is  In 
some  political  and  perhaps  military  con- 
texts. Not  to  climb  any  mountains  Just  "be- 
cause they  are  there;"  and  not  to  create  a 
Christopher  Columbus  syndrome.  But  sim- 
ply because  oxa  national  space  effort  Is  good 
for  the  country  across  the  board.  It  Is  good 
for  all  the  other  forward-looking  programs 
on  which  this  Nation  Is  embarked  In  both 
its  private  and  governmental  sectors.  It  Is 
good  for  our  school  systems.  It  Is  good  for 
our  relations  with  other  nations.  It  Is  good 
for  our  nonspace  scientific  and  technological 
advance.  It  Is  good  for  our  governmental 
Institutions  at  both  the  national  and  local 
level.     It  Is  good  for  our  economic  growth. 

What  does  ^hls  mean  for  thoee  of  us  who 
are  assembled  at  this  convention?  Well,  It 
means  we've  got  a  Job  to  do  In  patiently  and 
carefully  establishing  this  proper  perspec- 
tive about  our  national  space  effort.  A  free 
society  does  not  tolerate  silence.  Inattention, 
or  neglect  of  responsibility  In  such  matters. 
In  a  free  society,  you  can't  retreat  to,  or  hide 
behind,  your  expertise.  You  cant  retreat  to 
your  factories  or  your  Ivory  towers  or  your 
conferences  and  think  you  have  done  your 
Job.  Just  as  the  national  space  effort  per- 
meates all  aspects  of  our  naUonal  life,  to  that 
same  extent  does  every  member  of  our  so- 
ciety have  a  responsibility  toward  It.  It's 
everyone's  business.  But  this  fact  must  be 
explained  to  them  by  thoee  of  us  who,  by  our 
Involvement,  are  most  aware  of  It.  In  a  free 
society,  people  aren't  going  to  be  generous 
enough  to  assume  your  case.  It  must  be 
argued  and  reargued  In  the  marketplace  of 
Ideas.  And  that  function  can  neither  be 
delegated  nor  bought. 

In  conclusion,  space  Is  Indisputably  a  key 
element  In  the  future  of  this  great,  free 
society.  If  we  are  to  remain  great,  we  must 
continue  to  accept  this  challenge  with  a 
conunltment  commensurate  to  Its  size  and 
nature,  and  move  p>oeltlveIy  ahead.  But  If 
we  are  to  remain  free,  we  m\ist  also  move 
ahead  In  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  a 
free  society.  Thus,  you  engineers,  you  sci- 
entists, you  businessmen,  you  teachers,  you 
Oovemment  officials,  whose  aggregate  contri- 
bution In  fact  represents  the  national  space 
effort,  have  not  finished  the  Job  demanded  of 
you  by  a  free  society  tmtll  you  have  con- 
vinced that  free  society  of  the  true  nature  of 
the  great  Idea  and  purpose  which  you  repre- 
sent. 


A'pril  25,  1966 
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Love  Affair  With  the  Weizmann  Institute 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  re- 
cently visiting  in  Israel,  I  had  occasion 
to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the  Jerusalem  Post. 

I  was  pleased  to  find  an  article  about 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  philan- 
thropists of  Brockton,  Mass.,  Mr.  Dewey 
David  Stone.  His  marvelous  work  in  be- 
half of  the  Weizmann  Institute  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  what  it  Is  today, 
and  laid  the  groundwork  for  future 
growth.  It  is  a  living  monument  to  his 
efforts,  one  to  which  he  can  look  with 
satisfaction  in  years  to  come. 

I  express  for  myself  and  the  people 
of  my  district  our  pride  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  this  vital  young  man. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  article: 
Dewxy  Stonb:  Low  Aitais  With  thk  Wezz- 

ICANN   iNSTrrOTE 

(By  ICacabee  Dean) 
For  more  than  three  decades,  Mr.  Dewey 
David  Stone.  66,  of  Brockton.  Mass..  has  been 
a  zealous  worker  for  Israel  in  many  fields. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  his  eyes  light  up, 
just  mention  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science. 

"Ask  any  well-known  scientist  to  name  the 
first  four  or  five  research  institutes  In  the 
world.  He  wlU  Include  the  Weizmann  among 
them.  I  believe  the  institute  has  brought 
more  glory  to  Israel  than  any  other  thing — 
except  the  defense  forces." 

B4r.  Stone's  love  affair  with  the  Weizmann 
Institute — he  Is  a  short  man  with  an  engag- 
ing smUe — goes  back  to  1940.  Weizmann  was 
then  vlslUng  the  United  States  and  a  close 
personal  friendship  developed  between  the 
two  men. 

"Weizmann  convinced  me  that  Israel  could 
never  compete  with  Oeneral  Motors  In  mak- 
ing cars;  with  United  Steel  In  steel  produc- 
tion. It  could  complete  In  only  one  major 
field — brain  power.  He  told  me  and  others, 
that  we  had  a  moral  obligation  to  help  find 
the  financial  means  to  bring  together  In 
Palestine  a  group  of  people,  touched  with 
genius,  who  would  wcM-k  In  science,  making  a 
lAaJor  contribution  to  world  progress." 

Upon  formation  of  the  American  Commit- 
tee for  the  Weizmann  Institute  In  1945,  Mr. 
Stone  became  chairman  of  Its  board  of  direc- 
tors. When  the  board  of  governors  was  set 
up  a  few  years  later,  Mr.  Stone  was  elected 
Its  chairman.  He  has  held  both  posts  ever 
since. 

Here  on  one  of  his  niunerous  visits,  this 
time  to  dedicate  the  seven-story  £3  million. 
Stone  administration  building  today  he  says 
bluntly: 

"We  are  not  planning  any  further  physi- 
cal expansion  of  the  Institute  for  the  next 
6  to  10  years — unless  something  so  exciting 
develops  that  we  need  to  expand  the  present 
plant  to  meet  the  challenge. 

"For  the  past  3  years  we  have  turned  down 
a  n\imber  of  substantial  contributions  for 
name  buildings.  In  each  case,  I  have  per- 
suaded the  donors  to  seek  other  worthy 
ca»isee — buUdlng  secondary  schools,  hospi- 
tals, community  centers.  In  no  case,  has 
the  money  been  lost  to  Israel." 

He  also  tried  tactftiUy  to  convince  pros- 
pective donors  to  help  the  Institute  find 
Its  current  operating  expenses  through  "do- 
nating, chairs,  fellowshlpe  and  special  re- 
search projects." 


"These  donors  can  develop  a  close  personal 
relationship  with  the  scientist  they  are  help. 
Ing."  A  scholarship  costs  the  donor  about 
$2,500  a  year;  a  feUowshlp,  up  to  $12,000  a 
year,  "niese  need  not  be  lifetime  projects — 
although  we  are  trying  to  establish  funds  In 
perpetuity." 

Turning  to  the  institute's  financial 
troubles,  he  notes  that  the  I£20  million,  an- 
nual budget  Involves  a  deficit  of  about 
I£2  million  this  year,  bringing  the  Institute's 
overall  deficit  to  K60  million. 

"We  are  now  beginning  to  organize  a 
group  of  friends  of  the  Institute  who  will 
provide  the  new  leadership  which  wUl  even- 
tually replace  the  old.  It  must  carry  the 
burden  of  finding  funds." 

The  caUber  of  the  scientific  work  at 
the  Institute  Is  recognized  by  official  bodies 
abroad.  In  1965-66,  research  grants  totaling 
•7  million,  were  received  at  the  Institute; 
this  year,  they  are  expected  to  reach  $9 
milUon. 

Mr.  Stone  Is  also  a  member  of  the  American 
Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University,  of  the 
American  Technlon  Society,  the  America-Is- 
rael Cultural  Foundation.  The  science  unit 
at  Boston  University  (he  is  a  graduate  of  its 
College  of  Business  Administration)  has  been 
named  for  him  and  his  brother.  Judge 
Harry  K.  Stone  of  Brockton. 

He  holds  the  degrees  of  doctor  of  hu- 
manities. Boston  University,  1950.  and  doctor 
of  laws,  StonehlU  College,  Mass.,  1968.  and 
has  been  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Welz- 
man  Institute  since  1960.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  Inc., 
as  well  as  national  chairman  of  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal. 
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China  and  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    IfXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESBNTATTVES 
Monday,  April  25. 1966 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  by  Milton  Fried- 
man which  appeared  in  the  March  17 
edition  of  the  American  Examiner. 

Mr.  Friedman's  brilliant  analysis  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  position  in  relation 
to  Israel  is  particularly  pertlnwit  at  this 
time.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  also 
that  the  Vietcong  are  also  very  anti- 
Israel. 

The  article  follows: 


Arnienian  Martyrs'  Day — 1915 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF   MICHIGAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25. 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  51st  anniversary  of  the 
Turkish  massacres  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. The  long  and  turbulent  history  of 
the  Armenian  people  is  fun  of  calamities 
and  tragedies,  but  the  wholesale  mas- 
sacres of  1915  Is  the  unprecedented  na- 
tional tragedy  in  their  modem  history. 

In  that  year  more  than  1  million  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey  were  murdered,  and 
many  hundred  thousand  others  lost  their 
lives  through  famine  and  enslavement 
Killed  were  the  clergymen,  teachers, 
writers,  and  leaders  of  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. The  young  women  were  enslaved 
and  the  able-bodied  men  were  murdered. 
The  remaining  Armenians  were  forced  to 
march  barefooted  to  their  ultimate  de- 
struction In  the  distant  deserts  of  Syria 
and  Iraq. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  in  western  Asia  and 
were  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  ac- 
cept Christianity  as  their  state  religion. 
In  the  high  mountains  which  are  his 
home  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  the  Armenian  has  toiled  In- 
dustriously and  peacefully.  Here  they 
have  maintained  their  culture  and  tradi- 
tions against  alien  conquest. 

As  the  Armenians  observe  the  anni- 
versary of  their  martyrdom  In  due  so- 
lemnity, let  us  join  them  In  their  de^pect- 
ful  remembrance. 


(By  Milton  Friedman) 
Washington. — If  Communist  China  and 
America  are  on  a  collision  course  for  war,  as 
Important  congressional  testimony  has  Indi- 
cated, what  Impact  will  a  modified  China 
policy  have  on  Israel? 

A  growing  dilenuna  confronts  "doves"  dedi- 
cated to  Israel's  survival.  Peking  Is  even 
more  rigidly  anti-Israel  than  Moscow. 

In  the  early  I950's,  Israel  realized  that 
actual  Chinese  power  was  centered  In  Peking 
and  offered  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Communist  regime.  Israel  felt  she  had  to 
live  In  the  world  with  all  peoples  and  try  to 
coexist  with  emergent  nations.  But  Peking 
harshly  rebuffed  Israel  as  a  "stooge  of  the  im- 
perialists, a  neocolonlallst  American  crea- 
ture." Peking  identified  with  Arab  hopes  of 
overthrowing  Israel  as  consistent  with 
djmamic  world  revolution. 

China  mill  tan  tly  opposed  the  seating  of 
Israel  at  the  Bandung  Conference  of  Asian 
Nations.  This  took  place  when  some  Israel 
supporters  In  the  United  States  were  Insist- 
ing that  China  should  not  be  Isolated  from 
the  world  community  but  given  the  right  to 
representation  at  the  United  Nations. 

Israel's  China  policy  proved  a  fiasco.  The 
Nationalist  Chinese  regime  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  took  petty  vengeance.  Formosa  opposed 
Israel  at  the  United  Nations  partly  In  revenge 
but  mainly  to  curry  Arab  favor  and  follow 
U.S.  State  Department  pro-Arab  strategies. 
But  Arab  States,  especially  Egypt  and  Syria, 
grew  closer  to  the  Chinese  Reds.  The  fanati- 
cal "Palestine  Uberatlon  Organization"  was 
invited  to  open  a  permanent  office  In  Peking. 
The  PLO  organizes  terrorist  raids  against 
Israel,  sabotage  attacks,  and  dreams  of  im- 
plementing Peking's  suggestions  fc*  a  "war 
of  national  liberation"  against  the  Jews. 

PLO  leader  Ahmed  Shuklary's  policies  are 
so  volatile  they  trouble  even  the  bellcoee 
Arab  rulers.  Most  Arab  leaders  realize  that 
China  is  fishing  in  troubled  Near  Eastern 
waters.  They  know  Peking  is  less  interested 
In  Arab  aspirations  than  in  creating  an 
infiammatory  diversion  to  Vietnam  that 
would  tie  down  U.8.  Mediterranean  forces 
and  NATO  reserves. 

Egypt's  Nasser,  for  Instance,  recognizes 
Israel's  military  strength.  He  is  dubious 
that  Russia  would  rush  to  join  a  Peking 
fomented  "liberation  war"  In  the  Near  East. 
This  would  Jeopardize  the  precarious  Soviet- 
American  standoff  in  the  region;  neither 
Washington  nor  Moscow  wants  It.  Egypt 
could  lose  aid  from  both  America  and 
Russia  and   gain  nothing  but  a  beating. 

Nasser  also  fears  that  Chinese  Influence 
might  spread  among  the  emoUonal  Arab 
masses.  This  could  \inseat  present  Arab 
heads  who  would  be  overthrown  by  llber- 
atlonlst  extremists  exploiting  the  frenzy  to 
gain  power. 
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When  Jordan  r«c«ntl7  erttlclaed  the  PtO 
office  established  In  Peking.  ShukaXry  «Ud: 
"It  ta  there  for  the  aake  of  the  Palectlnian 
atrug^e.  We.  the  PaleattnUn  Arsb  people 
have  nothing  to  give  the  Chinese  People's 
Repabac,  tmt  the  Ohlneee  People's  Republic 
can  gl-re  a  great  deal  to  the  Palestlnlaa  Arab 
people." 

Mao  Tke-tung  advocates  not  only  con- 
tainment but  extinction  of  Israel.  He  told 
Shukalry:  "When  you  deal  with  the  Israel 
problem  you  should  also  look  at  the  map  and 
then  you  wUl  know  how  to  evaluate  yoxir 
strength.  It  Is  absurd  for  100  million  Arab* 
who  encircle  little  Israel  to  stand  by  pas- 
sively." 

Peking  reportedly  pledged  arms  aid  to 
Shukalry  and  offered  to  train  experts  In 
commando  and  sabotage  operations. 

In  mid-January,  a  Chinese  cultural  mis- 
sion visited  Syria.  The  delegation's  leader 
said,  "The  Chlneae  support  the  Arabs  fully 
In  the  conflict  with  Israel  Just  as  you  sup- 
port us  fully  in  the  Vietnam  struggle." 

Syria's  new  Chief  of  State  Nureddln  Atassl 
has  Just  echoed  Oblneae  cries  for  an  Im- 
mediate "liberation  war"  against  Israel  as 
"the  best  way  of  achieving  Arab  unity " 
Syria  Is  the  most  extreme  activist  against 
Iffael.  and  displays  closer  ties  with  the  Com- 
mtinlst  world.  Border  Incidents  recently 
increased. 

The  Vletcong  leadership  wished  the  Arabs 
"sticcesa  In  their  struggle  against  Israel,  the 
aggressive  toot  of  Imperlallam.  and  the  real- 
laatton  of  their  hopes  of  returning  to  Pales- 
-  tine."  Howerer.  Saigon's  Premie  Ky  has 
accepted  Israeli  gifts  of  medicine  while  re- 
fusing to  eater  normal  diplomatic  relations 
With  Israel. 

Israelis  had  indicated  wllllngnees  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  in  ac;rlcultural  and  de- 
velopment techniques.  But  Saigon  appeared 
disinterested.  Some  obaervers  said  Premier 
Ky  was  mindful  of  Arab  TOies  at  the  United 
Nations.  Others  recalled  that  he  had  voiced 
admiration  of  Adolf  Hitler  as  his  idol. 

In  ar^  event.  Americans  who  share  de- 
I  votlon  to  the  atnis  ot  peace  and  Jusrtloe  in 
both  the  Near  Kast  and  southeast  Asia  ara 
hoping  for  new  thoughts  and  tandencles  to 
solve  the  enigma  presented  by  China's  Com- 
munist revolution. 


A  Sniple  Cap  of  Tea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OV    CSDCOSUDO 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  BBPRBSENTATIVKS 
Thitndat.  AprU  7.  1969 

ICr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ben 
Ferguson  lived  in  my  State  of  Colorado 
for  40  years  and  ^ork«^  as  a  fanner, 
teacher,  rancher,  and  bul^inessman. 

Now  be  la  Uvlng  In  East  Pakistan, 
where  00  million  people  crowd  the  land. 
Pew  can  read  or  write.  Landholdings 
are  small,  and  farmers  are  hesitant  to 
risk  new  methods  when  failure  could 
mean  starvation.  Ben  Ferguson  Is  hop- 
ing to  change  this  In  his  role  as  an  agri- 
cultural adviser  to  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development. 

His  simple  story  Is  told  In  a  SO-mlnute 
film  entitled  "A  Simple  Cup  of  Tea." 

This  film  will  be  shown  at  9  ajn.  Wed- 
xtmiaj.  April  27.  In  room  2300  of  the 
Raybum  Building  at  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment briefing  for  Members  of  the  House. 
TlM  meeting,  as  oaiaU.  Is  for  Members 


only.  Bin  Macomber,  head  of  the  Near 
East-South  Asia  region  of  AID,  will  be 
present  to  answer  questions. 

The  Secretary  of  State  personally  has 
seen  the  film  and  thought  it  was  so  good 
that  It  should  be  shown  at  the  briefing. 
I  urge  every  Member  to  see  it. 


Thoughtless  Boy  Destroys  Fntare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

ow  nxiNOiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  25.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  penetrating  editorials  I  have 
read  for  some  time  appeared  In  the 
Worth-Palos  Reporter,  an  independent 
publication  serving  residents  of  the 
southwest  suburban  area  of  Cook  County, 
111.  In  its  April  21  edition.  It  contained 
a  most  timely,  sound  and  practical  piece 
of  advice  to  young  men  of  our  country. 
TROucHTLxsa  BoT  DxsrsoTB  PtJTuaa 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  boy  who  threw  away 
his  future  when  he  was  14  years  old. 

How  did  he  do  It?  With  terrible  and 
frightening  ease.  He  did  it  by  getting  into 
trouble,  a  little  bit  at  a  Ume.  Little  bits 
of  trouble  Just  serious  enough  to  get  him 
picked  up  by  the  police,  but  not  enough  to 
get  him  convicted  of  anything.  The  kind 
of  trouble  that  drove  his  mother  to  despair. 
until  she  appealed  to  the  authorities  for  help 
in  keeping  the  boy  straight. 

The  authorities  did  help,  and  the  boy  has 
kept  straight.  But  it's  too  late.  The  U.a 
Army,  which  Investigates  potential  soldiers 
back  to  their  14th  birthday,  doesn't  want  this 
boy. 

"The  lives  of  many  men  may  depend  upon 
one  man."  the  Army  reasons.  "We  cannot 
risk  those  lives  on  an  undependable  man  and 
we  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  unde- 
pendable boys  make  undepwndable  men." 

So  the  Army  wont  draft  this  feUow.  They 
classify  him  1-Y.  This  means  he's  physicaUy 
fit.  but  undesirable. 

"Undealrable."  That's  the  tag  he  must 
wear  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  If  he's  lucky,  it 
may  never  matter  much  except  to  him.  If 
he  isnt  lucky,  it  may  haunt  him  all  his  daya, 
whenever  he  lockks  for  work  or  seeks  public 
office  or  trust. 

And  there's  no  way  out.  for  if  the  Army 
wont  take  him.  the  Navy.  Marines,  and  Air 
Corps  won't  either.  They're  even  stricter 
than  the  Army.  For  instance,  if  a  young 
man  wants  to  Join  the  Navy  and  he  has  a 
perfectly  clean  record  except  that  he  has 
accumulated  S16  In  traffic  tickets,  the  Navy 
recruiting  officer  can't  take  him.  Pirst.  the 
recruiting  officer  must  go  to  the  conunander 
of  hU  district  and  get  a  "moral  waiver". 
Only  If  the  commander  approve*,  can  this 
boy  become  part  of  the  Navy  despite  $15 
worth  of  tickets.  And  the  commander 
doesnt  always  approve,  even  on  such  seem- 
ingly minor  problems  as  this. 

In  the  old  days,  people  used  to  think  of 
the  servioe  as  a  good  place  to  "dump" 
troublesome  boy*.  If  that  was  ever  true,  it 
Isn't  now.  The  services  must  invest  thou- 
sands of  doIlaiB  In  every  young  man  to  train 
him  for  modem  military  serrioe.  They  have 
no  intention  of  wasting  that  training  on 
young  men  who  aren*t  Ukely  to  do  their  work 
weU. 

Boys  OT«r  14  should  reaUs*  this  before  they 
throw  away  their  future*  for  the  sake  of 


"sticking  with  the  gang  on  a  rumble."  or 
"Just  borrowing"  a  car,  or  "dragging"  on  the 
highway.  Maybe  the  prospect  of  time  in  the 
service  Isnt  especially  appealing.  But  bow 
would  you  like  to  be  the  one  the  Army  won't 
even  take? 


Vietiuuo  Warriors  Cheered  by  Children's 
Crayon  Drawings 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CALirORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  25, 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  heart- 
warming story  Is  told  In  the  following 
article  submitted  by  Lt.  Cmdr.  David  W. 
Plank,  ship's  chaplain.  U.S.S.  Hancock. 
He  tells  of  a  group  of  students  from  Oak- 
ridge  Schocd  in  my  congressional  district 
who  sent  a  package  of  letters  and  draw- 
ings to  the  men  aboard  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Hancock,  and  how  the  men  re- 
sponded when  they  received  them. 
Chaplain  Plank,  in  a  letter  to  me.  said: 
Not  oniy  were  the  weary  warriors  of  this 
Vietnam  engaged  ship  cheered  and  strength- 
ened, but  they  were  vividly  reminded  of  our 
American  purpose  In  the  world. 

I  commend  this  story  to  my  colleagues : 

Von'NAii   WAaaioBs   Cttrnzo  bt    Chixoesn's 

CaATO^f  Drawings 

(By  Lt.  Cmdr.  David  W.  Plank.  Chaplain 

Corps.  U.S.  Navy) 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  bundle  of  children's 
drawings  that  were  addressed  and  mailed  to 
"the  VS.  Navy.  Vietnam."  What  follows 
could  have  been  repeated  aboard  many  other 
ships  and  military  installations.  Hence  this 
Is  not  a  story  about  the  7th  Fleet  Alameda- 
based  attack  aircraft  carrier  U.S5.  Hancock 
(CVA-19):  it  is  about  34  grease-crayon  pic- 
tures painstakingly  drawn  by  second-grade 
boys  and  glrU  in  Oakrldge  School,  Sacra- 
mento. Calif. 

The  story  necessarily  begins  on  April  «, 
1968.  the  dsy  a  small  ordinary-looking  cylin- 
drical package  arrived  in  the  chaplains' 
office  alx)ard  Hancock.  At  the  time,  she  was 
busy  operating  In  the  tropical  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea,  catapulting  Vietnam- 
bound  planes  from  her  flight  deck.  1  every 
2«  seconds.  The  package  which  Ship's  Chap- 
lain David  W.  Plank  found  was  tattered  and 
badly  scarred  from  its  long  Joumel.  For  It 
had  been  70  days  enroute — January  28  was 
the  postmark  It  bore.  In  a  child's  scrawled 
handwriting  It  was  addressed  to,  "The  U.S. 
Navy,  care  of  Qen.  William  C.  Westmore- 
land. Vietnam."  It  had  come  from  "Miss 
Biu-ns  Second  Grade.  Oakrldge  School,  Sac- 
ramento. Calif." 

The  chaplain  opened  the  package.  Out 
tumbled  34  grease-crayon  drawings,  and  10 
oversized  letters.  The  pictures  bore  scrib- 
bled titles  such  as.  "Our  Janitor  In  the  Hos- 
pital." "My  House."  "This  Is  Me.  This  Is 
Tou."  and  "Bvelyn  the  Clown."  The  letters 
read  In  part,  "Thank  you  for  fighting  for 
our  classroom  and  country.  I  hope  all  of 
you  dont  die."  "We  have  sawdust  In  our 
hair,"  "My  mother  went  to  the  hospital." 
"Do  you  have  a  brother?"  "I  am  praying  for 
you.  I  am  crying  for  yo\i.  Please  come 
back." 

From  where  had  this  forlorn  package  of 
plctxue*  and  letters  come?  Who  sent  It  to 
Hancock7  How  did  it  happen  to  arrive  on 
board?  Where  had  it  been  for  70  days?  No 
ons  seemed  to  know.  Or  care.  The  chap- 
lain's  first   impulse   was  to  simply   discard 
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them  all.  then  write  a  perfunctory  letter  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Bums. 

But  then  came  a  thought.  Why  not  give 
these  children's  expressions  of  concern,  en- 
couragement, and  appreciation  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard  themselves  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  men  of  the  UJ3. 
Navy  fighting  in  Vietnam?  Moxmt  and  dis- 
play them,  of  course.  They  may  not  be 
artistic  masterpieces — certainly  they  had  no 
commercial  value.  But  the  message  they 
held  to  tell  could  be  priceless. 

Two  days  later,  the  "Miss  Bums'  second 
grade  class  grease-crayon  drawing  exhibit" 
officially  opened  in  Hancock's  Ubrary  when 
Capt.  James  C.  Donaldson.  Jr.,  the  ship's 
commanding  officer,  cut  with  a  Navy  cere- 
monial sword  the  paper  chaln-rlbbon  which 
stretched  from  wall  to  wall  in  the  library 
"gallery."  By  posters  and  flyers,  by  notes 
on  barbershop  mirrors  and  by  word  of 
mouth:  from  bow  to  fantail.  from  boiler 
room  to  bridge,  the  word  of  the  unusual  art 
exhibit  spread. 

The  men  came  first  by  ones  and  twos,  then 
by  dozens.  During  the  first  week  of  the  ex- 
hibit alone,  91.000  nearly  one-third  of  Han- 
cock'B  crew,  crowded  Into  the  library  and 
browsed  among  the  pictures.  To  add  to  the 
enjoyment,- they  partclpated  in  a  contest  to 
choose  which  they  thought  were  the  best 
pictures  and  letters.  Officers  and  enlisted 
men  came  at  lunch  hour,  before  plane 
laimches  after  recoveries,  during  the  coffee 
break  of  an  englneroom  watch;  early  In  the 
morning,  late  at  night.  They  toured  the  plc- 
tiu-e  exhibit  in  green  flight  suits  and  red 
crash  crew  Jerseys;  In  sweaty  T-shirts  and 
mechanic's  overalls:  hardly  what  you  would 
expect  at  an  art  exhibit.  But  Hancock  Is 
a  fighting  ship.  And  the  men  that  make 
her  so.  work  hard,  hot,  round-the-clock 
hours.  These  are  the  ways  of  war.  The  men 
look  the  part  they  play. 

Thus  during  the  heat  of  battle,  the  men 
on  "Fighting  Hannah"  have  been  chosen  by 
chance  as  "The  U.S.  Navy,  Vietnam."  They 
have  paused  and  pondered  24  crayoned  draw- 
ings; they  have  thoughtfully  read  the  pen- 
cUed  letters.  Though  these  be  the  creations 
of  children's  tiny  hands  In  far-away 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  they  might  have  been  the 
heart's  handiwork  of  children  anywhere 
Weary  naval  warriors  rested  and  listened  to 
the  pure  voices  of  7-year-old  boys  and  girls 
from  home  telling  them  of  their  love  and 
prayers,  their  concern  and  gratitude.  To 
their  duties  the  men  of  Hancock  returned 
with  quicker  pace  and  lighter  heart.  The 
true  spirit  of  America  had  somehow  touched 
and  lifted  her  distant  fighting  sons— through 
the  fingers  of  little  children. 

Into  the  midst  of  war.  24  second-grade 
Iwys  and  girls  have  xmwlttlngly  stepped  to 
remind  tis  of  otir  American  purpose:  to 
strive  always  to  obtain  and  preserve  for  them, 
and  all  children,  both  those  living  and  those 
of  generations  to  come,  Justice  and  equality 
peace  and  freedom,  in  Vietnam,  or  any  op-' 
pressed  place  upon  earth,  in  order  to  make 
cerUln  that  chUdren  everywhere  can  always 
draw  what  they  please,  and  write  whom 
they  wish. 

As  was  said  centuries  ago,  "A  little  chUd 
shall  lead  them." 


oome  to  class  every  morning  without  hav- 
ing eaten  an  adequate  breakfast.  Some 
have  eaten  no  breakfast  at  alL  Hungry 
children  are  In  no  condition  to  learn. 

In  my  district  of  Minneapolis  there  Is 
a  school  where  something  is  being  done 
about  this  problem.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  this  special  school  feeding 
program  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  could  be  done  imder  a  bill 
that  Is  now  before  Congress.  The  bill  is 
H.R.  13361,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966. 

An  experimental  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram is  being  conducted  at  Grant  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Minneapolis.  Grant 
is  in  one  of  the  poorer  sections  of  the 
city.  The  breakfast  program  was  started 
there  as  a  result  of  a  study  of  Grant 
sixth-graders'  diets  by  Dr.  Novak  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  study 
showed  that  three  of  every  five  children 
came  to  school  most  of  the  time  without 
having  eaten  a  proper  breakfast. 
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many  areas — especially  in  urban  areas 
where  numerous  children  are  denied 
adequate  nutrition  and  In  rural  anas 
where  children  must  travel  long  dis- 
tances to  school.  In  the  interest  of  child 
nutrition  in  general,  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation should  be  passed. 


Mexico's  Great  Unased  PotenKa! 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

or  COiLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  7,  1966 


Child  Nutrition  Act  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  mimnesota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprU  25, 1966 

Mr.  PRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  too  many 
children  in  too  many  American  schools 


BREAKFAST  AND  SNACK 

The  program  is  serving  a  nutritious 
breakfast  and  a  mid-morning  snack,  in- 
cluding such  vital  foods  as  milk,  fruit 
fortified  cereal,  and  enriched  rolls  to 
about  400  children  daily.  It  Is  a  com- 
bined Federal,  State,  and  local  project 
drawing  Federal  assistance  frtMn  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  special  milk  program  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Private 
foundations  also  contribute,  and  the 
breakfast  cereal  Is  donated  by  General 
Mills.  The  effects  of  the  program  on  the 
health  and  development  of  the  children 
Will  be  evaluated  by  the  University  of 
Mmnesota  and  cooperating  agencies. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  would  provide 
among  other  things,  a  school  breakfast 
program  as  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  out  a  pUot  program  to 
assist  States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means  to  initiate,  maintain  or  ex- 
pand nonprofit  breakfast  feedings  for 
schools  in  poor  areas. 

ASSISTANCE   rOK    EQT7IPMENT 

Under  the  proposed  act,  which  would 
embrace  and  extend  the  national  school 
lunch  program  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram, the  breakfast  program  at  Grant 
School  would  be  eligible  for  assistance  to 
purchase  equipment  and  to  serve  lunches 
as  well  as  breakfast  and  milk.  The 
school  also  would  be  eligible  for  foods 
donated  as  a  result  of  the  Agriculture 
Department's  price  support  and  surplus 
removal  operations.  The  food  served  in 
breakfast  programs  would  have  to  meet 
research-tested  nutritional  standards. 
The  program  would  be  supervised  by  ex- 
perienced Steel  and  local  school  lunch 
personnel. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  would  provide 
for  special  food  service  programs  for 
needy  children  in  nonprofit  institutions 
such  as  child  day  care  centers,  settle- 
ment houses  and  summer  camps.  To 
help  State  school  lunch  agencies  meet 
the  cost  of  supervising  these  new  pro- 
pams.  the  act  would  apportion  funds 
to  the  agencies  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

I  beUeve  there  Is  great  need,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  this  type  of  program  in 


Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  success  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
cent trip  to  Mexico  pointed  up  successes 
of  America's  relations  with  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south.  But  the  trip  also  lin- 
derscored  the  problems  that  remain  to 
be  solved,  the  work  that  remains  to  be 
done. 

I  was  impressed  by  an  editorial  on 
that  very  subject  in  last  Sunday's  Denver 
Post.  It  puts  the  problem  in  perspective 
and  makes  several  suggestions  as  to  how 
Mexico  can  move  more  and  more  Into  a 
leadership  capacity  among  the  Latin 
American  nations.  I  sut«nlt  here  the 
complete  text  of  that  editorial : 

[Prom   the  Denver  Post,   Apr.   7,   1966J 

Mexico's  Great  Unttsed  Potential 
I»re8ldent  Johnson  took  that  quick  trip 
to  Mexico  mainly,  according  to  his  aids, 
as  an  exercise  In  personal  dlptomacy.  He 
didn't  really  have  much  to  talk  over  with 
Mexico's  President  Dlas  Ordaz,  but  he 
wanted  to  get  to  know  him  personally. 

The  Jaunt  seems  to  have  been  a  rousing 
success.  President  Johnson  got  a  txemend- 
ously  warm  reception  In  Mexico  City  and  had 
several  chances  to  talk  more  or  leee  privately 
vrtth  President  Dlas.  But  we  hope  something 
more  than  that  comes  out  of  thU  trip. 

Johnson  menUoned  his  Interest  in  a  Latin 
American  summit  conference  to  give  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  Increased  momentum. 
This  certainly  oould  be  a  useful  project.  If 
the  lAtin  nations  with  the  most  pressing 
problems — Brazil,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  for 
three — can  agree  beforehand  on  what  pro- 
grams need  a  renewed  push. 

But  we  wonder  whether  the  President's 
visit  to  Mexico  might  not  also  lead  to  some 
new  thoughts  about  the  basics  of  how  the 
alliance  operates. 

At  present,  the  United  States  Is  the  major 
adviser,  tutor,  and  banker  to  all  those  Latin 
ooxmtrles  which  need  our  advice  and  aid 
And  the  President  promised,  in  his  Mex- 
ico City  speech,  to  Uy  even  more  stress  on 
our  economic  and  social  aid.  via  the  Alliance. 
Tet  we  have  seen  repeated  indications  In 
the  last  year  or  so  that  the  nation  whose 
accomplishments  most  Impress  other  Latin 
Americans  is  not  the  United  States  but 
Mexico. 

And  this — If  we  discard  our  Yankee  per- 
spective for  a  moment^is  an  accurate  Judg- 
ment. To  most  Americans,  Mexico  still 
seems  a  little  backward,  in  a  charming  sort 
of  way.  But  to  anyone  looking  at  Mexico 
from  the  south,  it  is  a  dazzUng  example  of 
Latin  economic  progress  and  social  and  polit- 
ical stability. 

The  social  revolution  still  wracking  most 
other  Latin  covmtrlee  occurred  in  Mexico  40 
years  ago.  Since  then,  under  Its  peculiar 
one-party  poliUcal  system,  Mexico  has  grown 
Into  the  most  econcwnlcally  and  culturally 
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advanced  and  most  politically  stable,  country 
In  Latin  America. 

So  why  should  w»  not  encourikge  other 
Latin  nations  to  look  to  Mexico  for  guidance 
In  both  political  and  economic  aSalrs?  Why 
not  encourage,  and  \1  necessary  help,  Mexico 
to  offer  more  ol  lt«  social  and  economic  ex- 
pertise to  Ita  Latin  nelghborsT 

The  XJS.  social  and  economic  system,  after 
all.  U  derived  tram  a  different  tradition  and 
built  to  an  almost  unattainable  scale,  for 
moat  Latin  nations.  Mexico,  though,  they 
can  reallstlcaUy  strive  to  emulate.  Their 
traditions  are  the  same.  And  the  problems 
other  Latin  nations  are  facing  are  the  same 
onee  Mexico  has  virtually  licked. 

Latins  are  becoming  aware  of  this.  Presi- 
dent Castelo  Branco  of  Brazil,  for  example, 
reportedly  would  like  to  create  In  his  country 
exactly  the  same  sort  of  nontyrannlcal  but 
•table  single-party  system  that  has  served 
Mexico  wo  well  since  its  revolution. 

Why  should  he  not  be  able  to  obtain, 
tbroiigh  the  Alliance  or  directly,  Mexican 
Ifuldance  and  Insight  into  bow  the  system 
evolved,  how  It  works,  and  what  keeps  It 
frotn  turning  Into  an  old-fashioned  Latin 
dictatorship? 

Mexico,  in  short,  seemingly  ha«  much  It 
could  teach  Its  nelghb<»i  to  the  south.  The 
Alliance  might  become  a  much  more  effective 
operation  Lf  the  United  States  discreetly  buUt 
up  Mexico  as  a  modei  and  guide  for  other 
lAtln  nation*.  And  the  Mexican  way  of 
dotac  things  prob€a>ly  would  be  much  more 
acosptable  to  many  Latins  than  the  Yankee 
way. 

It  would  be  good  to  see  an  Increased  reali- 
sation of  this  Mexican  potential  emerge  from 
the  President's  pleasant  stay  In  Mexico  City. 


Jewish  War  Veteraa*  Adopt  UaiU  la 
Vu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  Tlrf  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25. 196S 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part 
of  their  program  to  let  our  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam  know  that  they  have  not  been 
forgotten  by  the  people  back  home,  the 
Kings  County  Coimcil  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans. In  ccm junction  with  the  Crown 
Heights  Poet  No.  108  JWV,  adopted  Com- 
pany B.  1st  Battalion.  2d  Infantry.  Ist 
Infantry  Division,  one  of  our  Nation's 
fighting  units  In  that  country. 

Gift  packages  were  recently  shlpi>ed 
to  the  men  of  Company  B  under  this  pro- 
gram. The  company  executive  officer, 
1st  Lt.  Donnle  G.  Christian,  In  acknowl- 
edging the  adoption,  said : 

Tcur  adoption  of  this  unit  makes  us  even 
more  proud  to  be  Americans  and  to  be  here 
fighting  for  th*  greatest  cause  on  earth — 
the  freedom  of  man  •  •  •.  Tour  patriotism, 
love  of  country,  and  offer  of  assistance  Is 
deeply  apprecUted  by  every  member  of  thU 
oommand. 

This  new  and  unique  adoption  pro- 
gram was  Instituted  by  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty Council  JWV  under  the  leadership  of 
its  commander,  Leon  Deutsch.  Par- 
ticular fighting  units  are  adopted  by  the 
Kings  Cotmty  CoimcU  and  the  various 
Jewish  War  Veterans  poets  In  BJmgs 
County.  Joseph  POatow,  Jr.,  vice  com- 
mander and  Americanism  ofllcer  of  the 


coimcO  is  coordinator  of  the  program 
and  assists  Ccomiander  Deutsch. 

The  generous  cooperation  of  Brig. 
Gen.  A.  J.  Montgomery,  commander  of 
the  eastern  area  military  traffic  manage- 
ment and  terminal  service,  made  it  pos- 
sible to  expedite  the  packages  to  their 
overseas  destination  by  air  shipment 
frcan  McGulre  Air  Force  Base  direct  to 
Company  B  in  Vietnam. 

The  program  is  popular  both  with  our 
Vietnam  fighting  men  and  the  members 
of  the  various  Jewish  War  Veterans  posts 
in  Brooklyn,  who  defray  the  costs  of  this 
program,  and  who  feel  privileged  at  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  gratitude  to 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  for  their 
sacrifices  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

I  am  sure  that  more  and  more  Amer- 
ican organizations,  veteran  and  nonvet- 
eran,  will  initiate  similar  programs. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  keeping  high 
the  morale  of  our  members  of  the  armed 
services. 


Who  Should  Do  the  Testinf  of  Prodnctt 
for  Safety — The  Manafactnrer  or  Yoa? 
Addreti  hj  Congresiwoman  Leonor  K. 
SolliTaa  at  Consumer  Assembly,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  mssoiTxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  25. 1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  want  to 
oongratulate  all  who  have  had  a  pert  In 
organizing  and  arranging  Consumer  As- 
sembly, 1966,  a  3-day  conference  now  in 
progress  at  the  Washington  Hilton  Hotel 
featuring  a  full  review  of  all  of  the  ma- 
jor consumer  Issues  now  facing  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  work  of  this  assembly  will  be  of  great 
help  to  all  of  us  on  Capitol  Hill  who 
are  working  for  the  advancement  of  con- 
sumer legislation. 

It  was  my  privilege  today  to  address  the 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  to 
discuss  two  of  the  many  sections  of  H.R, 
1235,  my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938. 
I  was  asked  to  talk  specifically  about  the 
premarket  testing  of  cosmetics  for  safe- 
ty, and  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices  for 
safety  and  efficacy. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  submit 
herewith  for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcoro  the  text  of  my  remarks,  as 
follows : 
Who  Shouu)  Do  th«  Txstino  of  Pboducts 

FO»  SaTKTT THX  MANTTrACTTTKXaS,  OB  YOD? 

(Address  by  Congress  woman  Lxonox  K.  Sui.- 
LiVAK,  Democrat,  of  St.  LouLb,  at  luncheon 
session  of  Consumer  Assembly  1066,  Wash- 
ington HUton  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C, 
AprU  25.  1906) 

I  am  delighted  to  have  a  part  In  thla  3-day 
Consumer  Assembly  1966.  It  is  an  excellent 
idea  for  bringing  together  Into  sharp  focus  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  the  broad  range  of  issues 
now  before  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
departments  affecting  cocutuier  well-being. 


David  Angevlne  of  the  US.  Cooperative 
League,  who  Initiated  this  Impressive  project 
and  worked  so  hard  to  make  it  Into  a  reality, 
deserves  the  th&nka  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country — and  of  those  fu- 
ture Americans  who  will  be  born  Into  a  safer 
environment  when  the  objectives  of  this  as- 
sembly are  written  into  law. 

When  I  say  that  every  American  shoul J  be 
g;rateful  to  Mr.  Angevlne  and  to  everyone  who 
worked  on  this  assembly,  I  Include  many 
businessmen  who  may  not,  at  this  moment, 
be  ready  to  concede  that  the  consumer  pro- 
tections we  are  seeking  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able. But  Just  because  the  bankers  and  loan 
companies,  the  automakers  and  the  drug 
processors,  the  cosmetic  firms,  and  the  gro- 
cery manufacturers  and  various  other  groups 
are  fighting  so  vigorously  against  the  kind  of 
legislation  most  of  us  here  regard  as  long 
overdue  is  no  reason  to  assume  they're  really 
against  these  things.  In  fact,  if  we  can  go 
by  past  history  and  performance,  there  Is 
some  evidence  that  deep  down  in  their  hearts 
they  want  us  to  succeed. 

If  this  sounds  strange  and  unbelievable. 
Jiist  look  back  a  bit  on  what  ha«  happened 
before.  The  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  manu- 
facturers fought  bitterly  for  years  against 
the  legislation  when  eventuaUy  became  the 
Pood.  Drug,  and  OoemeUc  Act  of  1938. 

But  secretly  they  must  have  thought  all 
along  that  It  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  written  by  Congress,  because, 
for  the  38  years  since  the  1938  act  was  passed, 
they  have  siuccessfully  defended  most  of  It 
against  attack — from  those  of  us  who  thought 
It  waa  far  from  perfect.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  the  1958  Pood  Additives  Act. 
The  food  Industry  fought  Its  enactment  re- 
lentlessly for  years;  yet  last  year,  the  head 
of  one  of  the  biggest  food  manufacturing 
firms  In  the  world  proudly  cited  this  wonder- 
ful act  as  proof  that  we  didn't  need  any  addi- 
tional laws  on  food  safety.  The  drug  manu- 
facturera,  slmUarly,  defended  the  1938  act 
BO  effectively  for  so  many  years  that  It  took 
the  drama  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy  to 
enable  us  to  overcome  their  opposition  and 
pass  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Act  of  1962.  The 
cosmetic  manufactiu-ers  are  still  the  most 
successful  supporters  and  defenders  of  the 
1938  act.  a«  written,  for  they  have  so  far 
staved  off  any  significant  changes  in  the  sec- 
tions applying  to  their  industry — except  for 
the  changes  they  themselves  wanted'  in  1960 
In  the  color  testing  requirements. 

Based  on  this  history.  I  am  tfon  that  If 
we  now  pass  tie  important  bUls  consumers 
need  and  want — such  as  In  consumer  credit 
disclosure.  In  packaging  and  labeling,  in  auto- 
mobile safety,  and  in  closing  the  many  loop- 
holes still  existing  in  the  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  the  same  Industries  which  are 
fighting  us  today  will  one  day  be  coming 
before  future  congressional  committees  to 
cite  the  effectiveness  ot  these  new  laws  as 
proof  of  the  fact  that  no  further  legislation 
will  then  be  necessary. 

BTm.T-nr  loopholes  in  coNstrxKB 

LEGISLATION 

TTie  moral  of  the  story  for  constmier  groups 
is  this:  No  nuitter  how  effective  a  law  may 
be  at  the  time  it  Is  enacted,  in  meeting  the 
problems  then  existing.  In  our  fast-changing 
economy  every  good  law  needs  periodic  up- 
dating and  Improvement  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions and  situations. 

Moreover,  it  Is  ^n  unfortunate  fact  that 
laws  Intended  to  protect  consumers  are  fre- 
quently provided,  at  the  time  of  passage  with 
some  built-in  defects  Inserted  deliberately  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  particular  economic 
interest  as  escape  route.  The  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  full  of  them — from  the 
exemption  for  soap  written  in  from  the  very 
beginning  in  1938  to-  the  provision  of  the 
1963  act  giving  feed  manufaoturers  the  right 
to  use  cancer -causing  coloring  matter  in  their 
feeds  for  meat  animals  as  long  as  no  one  can 
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prove   a   residue   Is   left   In   the   meat  after 
slaughter. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  a  ra- 
tional explanation  from  anyone  In  the  feed 
business,  or  on  the  conmilttee  which  handled 
the  1962  act,  for  the  Inclusion  of  this  par- 
ticular provision.  Coloring  matter  serves 
absolutely  no  purpose  in  animal  feeds  ex- 
cept to  identify  which  feeds  are  which. 
BO  that  when  the  farmer  is  supposed 
to  stop  feeding  certain  hormones  or  other 
medicated  feeds  a  certain  number  of 
hours  before  the  animal  goes  to  slaughter. 
It  Is  easy  to  teU  by  the  color  that  a  certain 
feed  is  not  to  be  used.  But  under  what 
stretch  of  the  imagination  would  this  make 
It  necessary  to  have  a  carcinogenic  dye  for 
this  purpose?  This  is  a  mystery  I  have  never 
solved;  Instead  I  Just  keep  trying  to  repeal 
this  provision  and  eventually,  I  am  sure 
this  win  be  done.  Although  I  don't  know 
why  the  feed  industry  wanted  this  provision 
In  the  first  place,  since  I  don't  think  any 
of  them  actually  use  carcinogenic  coloring 
matter  for  this  purpose,  I  do  know  that  It 
went  Into  the  law  with  everyone's  eyes  open 
to  the  existence  of  this  loophole. 

But,  in  any  event,  let's  not  despair  because 
of  the  opposition  to  the  various  "truth-ln" 
bills  or  consumer  safety  measures  from  the 
industries  which  would  be  affected  or  fur- 
ther regulated  by  such  enactments.  We 
should  Just  go  on  the  assumption,  as  I  said, 
that  they  really  want  us  to  succeed  so  that 
the  loan  companies,  for  instance,  or  the  in- 
stallment houses  can  on  some  future  day  go 
into  the  State  legislatures  and  say  that  tight- 
ening of  the  State  laws  over  usurious  Interest 
rates  is  not  really  necessary  because  the 
Pederal  Truth-in-Lendlng  Act  gave  to  the 
borrower  all  the  protection  necessary. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  Into  "truth-ln-lend- 
Ing"  or  all  of  the  other  consumer  Issues  here, 
because.  In  your  all-day  sessions,  you  are 
covering  these  In  detail.  I  have  been  asked 
to  discuss  specifically  the  Importance  of  pre- 
testing of  products  for  safety,  since  this  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  aspects  of  HJl.  1236, 
my  omnibus  bill  to  rewrite  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  particularly  as  regards' 
cosmetics  and  the  various  medical  and  thera- 
peutic devices. 

A  bit  of  background  might  be  appropriate. 
The  1938  act  was  passed  on  a  wave  of  public 
alarm  over  untested  new  drugs  which  had 
unexpected  side  effects,  such  as  the  case  of 
one  prescription  drug  which  killed  nearly 
100  persons,  nils  occurred  Just  about  the 
time  a  number  of  women  were  blinded  by 
unsafe  eye  preparations.  The  need  for  Ped- 
eral laws  covering  cosmetics  had  been  recog- 
nized for  a  long  time,  but  none  existed.  The 
need  for  tighter  Pederal  laws  over  drugs  had 
been  developing  ever  since  the  ortglnal  Pure 
Pood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906  outlawed  nar- 
cotics and  similar  Ingredients  from  the  so- 
called  patent  medicines.  For  its  day.  the 
1938  act  was  a  good  law  Insofar  as  new  drugs 
were  concerned;  it  required  that  they  go 
through  extensive  pretesting  for  safety  be- 
fore they  could  be  cleared  for  marketing. 
But  all  the  law  did  about  cosmetics  and 
therapeutic  devices  was  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment  the  power  to  remove  from  the  market 
those  which  It  could  legally  prove  were  un- 
safe. And  that  Is  what  we  have  been  stuck 
with  for  nearly  30  years. 

NZARiyr  200    MILLION    CITINEA    PICB 

In  Other  words,  when  you  use  any  cos- 
metic item  or  medical  type  device — par- 
ticularly if  it  is  a  new  one  Just  introduced — 
you  are  the  key  scientist  who  is  doing  the 
testing  for  safety.  Many  of  us  remember  the 
stir  created  a  generation  ago  by  the  book 
"Twenty  Million  Guinea  Pigs,"  a  shocking 
Introduction  to  the  hazards  of  the  market- 
place In  consumer  goods  of  all  kinds.  Yet. 
today,  we  are  stiU  the  guinea  pigs — only  now 
there  are  nearly  200  mUUon  of  us  acting 
in  that  capacity. 
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There  Is  hardly  an  American  of  either  sex 
or  of  any  age  who  does  not  frequently  use 
nvmierous  Items  officially  designated  as  cos- 
metics or  therapeutic  devices,  from  baby 
powder  to  heating  pads,  from  deodorants 
to  electric  toothbrushes. 

Por  men  and  children,  cosmetics  are  still 
rather  new,  but  women  have  used  cosmetics 
for  so  many  thousands  of  years  that  the  Bible 
has  many  references  to  such  use.  I  read  the 
other  day  about  an  18th  century  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  English  Parliament  which  was 
aimed  at  women  "beguiling  men  Into  matri- 
mony by  the  use  of  scents,  paints,  cosmetics, 
washes,  false  hair,  false  teeth,  Spanish  wool, 
iron  stays,  hoops,  high-heeled  shoes,  and' 
bolstered  hips"  and  making  such  marriages 
niui  and  void  and  the  penalty  the  same  as 
for  witchcraft. 

Fortunately,  It  did  not  pass. 

Generally  speaking,  mankind  has  always 
looked  tolerantly,  even  enthusiastically,  on 
the  efforts  by  women  to  make  themselves 
look  more  attractive.  And  the  laws  relating 
to  cosmetics  have  been  written,  up  to  now, 
largely.  If  not  exclusively,  by  men.  I  don't 
think  any  of  the  comparatively  few  women 
to  have  served  in  Congress  ever  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  committees  which  consider 
such  legislation. 

In  writing  laws  dealing  with  cosmetics,  the 
men  in  Congress  have  been  more  than  Just 
hesitant — they've  been  downright  scared — to 
do  anything  which  could  be  construed  as 
interfering  with  women's  inherent  right  to 
try  to  be  more  beautiful.  In  the  1938  act, 
coal  tar  hair  dyes  were  given  a  special  ex- 
emption— it  doesn't  make  any  difference  how 
dangerous  they  are  as  long  as  the  label  carries 
a  warning  tell  you  to  make  a  patch  test  each 
time  you  use  it.  But  many  women  don't 
bother  and  some  beauty  shops  are  also  care- 
less about  testing.  Pour  years  ago.  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  held 
some  very  brief  hearings  on  the  safe  cos- 
metics  provision   of   my   omnibus   bill — the 

only  such  hearing  in  14  years,  I  might  add 

and  the  gallant  gentlemen  on  the  committee 
constantly  asked  me  to  reassure  them  that  I 
was  not  trying  to  get  them  to  pass  legislation 
to  make  women  less  beautiful.  When  I  ex- 
plained that  the  only  handle^  my  bill  would 
place  In  women's  path  to  loveliness  would  be 
the  elimination  from  commerce  of  beauty 
preparations  which  were  not  safe  to  use — ^In- 
cluding coal  tar  hair  dyes  containing  poison- 
ous or  otherwise  dangerous  Ingredients — one 
Member  told  me  he  had  received  hundreds  of 
letters,  and  petitions  signed  by  thousands  of 
women  in  beauty  parlors,  pleading  for  the 
right  to  continue  to  color  their  hair.  Of 
course,  this  was  a  false  alarm  because  hair 
colors  would  not  be  outlawed— Just  unsafe 
ones. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Kefauver-Harrls  bill 
came  before  the  House,  there  was  an  amend- 
ment Inserted  by  the  committee  which  made 
clear  that  nothing  In  the  bill's  sections  apply- 
ing to  prescription  drugs  should  be  construed 
as  applying  to  coal  tar  hair  dyes.  I  always 
knew  that  hair  coloring  could  do  a  lot  for  a 
woman's  looks  or  morale,  but  I  never 
suspected  that  a  Pederal  Judge  could  con- 
ceivably regard  it  as  •  prescription  drug. 
Yet — there  is  that  amazing,  ungermaine  pro- 
vision In  the  1962  prescription  drug  act.  Just 
hanging  there  like  a  forlorn  and  irrelevant 
beacon  of  hope  for  American  women,  assuring 
them  that  Dr.  Frances  Kelsey  would  not 
examine  into  the  formulas  of  hair  dyes  In  her 
work  on  the  safety  of  prescription  drugs. 
This  Is  a  sample  of  how  gallant  the  Congress 
can  be  on  the  subject  of  female  beauty.  Ap- 
parently, It's  aU  right  to  lose  your  hair  and 

infect  your  scalp  from  a  poisonous  hair  dye 

or  go  blind  if  It  gets  In  your  eyes — Just  so 
your  Inherent  right  to  use  unsafe  hair  dyes 
1«  not  interfered  with  by  any  law  dealing 
with  prescription  drugs. 


rKKQUENT    CHANGES    IN    COSMETIC    INCBEDrENTS 


We  could  do  with  a  lot  less  gallantry  of 
that  nature  where  our  health  and  safety 
are  at  stake.  Yet  the  only  cosmetics  we  can 
readily  get  at  effectively  and  require  proof  of 
safety  before  they  are  put  on  the  market  are 
those  which  have  characteristics  of  drugs — 
such  as  the  antlpersplrtmts  or  the  glamorous 
skin  tighteners  which  appeared  briefly  not 
so  long  ago  featuring  a  "magic  Ingredient" 
which  was  derived  from  cattle  blood  and 
which  are  presently  in  limbo  because  they 
have  been  designated  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  as  drugs  subject  to  premar- 
ket safety  clearance.  Most  cosmetics,  how- 
ever, do  not  oome  under  that  heading. 

The  research  literature  of  the  cosmetlo 
Industry,  intended  for  the  trade's  own  guid- 
ance rather  than  for  the  general  public,  and 
the  literature  of  dermatology  both  are  full 
of  warnings  about  the  possible  toxicity  of 
various  chemicals  being  tried  in  cosmetic 
preparations  and  stressing  over  and  over  that 
only  prolonged  use  by  humans  can  establish 
their  stability.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  most 
cosmetics  are  dangerous;  most  of  them  are 
safe.  But  people  frequenUy  become  sensi- 
tive to  a  cosmetic  they  have  safely  used  for 
some  time.  The  question  the  manxifacturer 
must  decide  after  enough  complaints  of  this 
nature  is  whether  to  change  his  formula 
until  new  complaints  pUe  up.  or  Just  write 
off  the  complaints  to  extrasensitivity  on  the 
part  of  some  customers,  and  pay  an  occasional 
insurance  claim. 

OccaslonaUy  a  new  product  wUl  be  mar- 
keted which  causes  such  agony  and  physical 
damage  to  some  users  that  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  hears  about  It  and 
moves  promptiy  to  take  It  off  the  market. 
Such  was  the  case  some  years  ago  with  the 
press-on  artificial  fllngernalls  which,  alter 
several  days  or  several  separate  applications, 
began  to  peel  off  the  users'  own  naUs.  Such 
was  the  case  with  the  home  permanent  con- 
taining a  neutralizing  solution  which  tem- 
porarily blinded  some  women  and  In  one 
Instance,  ate  away  the  entire  membranelike 
tissue  covering  the  oomea  of  one  eye.  Such 
Is  the  case  with  hair  preparations  which  oc- 
casionally cause  baldness. 

When  It  ccMnes  to  therapeutic,  prwthetlo. 
and  diagnostic  devices,  the  same  loophole- 
ridden  procedures  apply:  Anyone  can  market 
anything,  and  If  it  turns  out  to  be  dangerous 
it  Is  up  to  the  Government  to  find  out  about 
it  and  teke  it  off  the  market.  This  provides 
a  quick  road  to  riches  for  charlatans  and  for 
quacks  of  aU  kinds,  who  dream  up  magic  de- 
vices for  clu-ing  whatever  alls  you.  They  pro- 
mote quick  sales  before  Uncle  Sam  catches 
up  with  them  and  prohibits  further  distribu- 
tion. Worse  than  the  quackery,  however  Is 
the  fact  that  some  of  these  devices  are  down- 
right dangerous  to  use.  This  same  loophole 
in  the  law  applies  also  to  medical  devices 
used  in  good  faith  by  legitimate  practition- 
ers—artificial hip  Joints  made  from  the 
wrong  plastic,  which  break  within  the  body 
and  have  to  be  replaced;  plates  and  screws 
used  In  mending  broken  bones  and  which  faU 
or  corrode  and  produce  adverse  reactions  re- 
quiring additional  operations.  Like  cos- 
metics, these  materials  do  not  have  to  be 
proved  safe  in  use  before  they  are  sold.  My 
bUl  would  require  their  preclearance  not  only 
for  safety  but  also  for  effectiveness  as  weU 
before  they  are  marketed. 

However,  I  have  not  proposed  preclearance 
of  cosmetics  for  effectiveness  because,  frankly 
I  think  that  would  virtually  destroy  th* 
cosmetic  Industry  and  take  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  women's  lives.  We  buy  cosmetics  knowing 
fuU  well  the  glittering  advertisements  are  a 
lot  of  bunk,  but  we  can  dream,  cant  we? 
Most  of  us  know  that  the  »5  Jar  c*  cream  wlU 
do  no  more  for  us  than  the  50  cent  Jar— the 
perfume  may  be  a  bit  more  subtle — but  thoso 
who  can  afford  the  $5  Jar,  and  some  who  caa- 
not,  buy  it  anyway  on  the  outside  chanc* 
that  perhaps  it  might  be  a  bit  more  effecUv* 
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At  least  they  feel  better  about  It.  Tor  thoee 
who  want  to  save  money  and  still  be  beauti- 
ful. It  la  possible  to  mix  up  a  batch  ot 
ereams  or  emollients  in  the  kitchen,  as  our 
mothers  and  grandmothers  often  did.  But 
I  do  not  foresee  any  great  revival  of  this 
old-fashioned  Idea. 

OOSICKTIC   tNDVamiT    KNOWS    NEW    LAW    IS 
ZNXVITABLE 

But  regardless  of  the  effectiveness  of 
cosmetic  preparations  In  accomplishing  the 
things  we  hope  or  trust  or  pray  they  will  do 
for  us,  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  reason- 
able guarantees  as  to  the  safety  of  the  ma- 
terials used,  and  we  do  not  have  that  assur- 
ance now  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
manufacturer  voluntarily  tests  his  own  prod- 
ucts for  safety.  And  he  never  tells  us  what 
be  discovers  about  the  dangers  in  his 
products.  He  doesnt  even  have  to  let  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  luiow. 

Until  new  legislation  Is  passed,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  do  the  testing  at  our  own  risk  and 
expense  for  the  m&nufactiuer — we  will  con- 
tinue to  be  guinea  pigs  for  Industry  which 
markets  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  products 
each  year. 

After  14  years  of  trying  to  get  safe-cosmetic 
legislation  through  Congress,  I  should  be  dis- 
couraged, I  suppose,  because  the  law  Is  still 
•o  deficient.  But  so  much  has  been  happen- 
ing on  the  consumer  front  In  recent  years — 
and  this  assembly  today  is  a  good  Illustration 
of  what  I  am  referring  to^that  I  now  have 
renewed  confidence  we  are  going  to  win  the 
cosmetic  battle,  and  many  other  consumer 
objectives  as  well.  The  cosmetic  Industry  Is 
mlready  resigned  to  a  pretesting  law.  even 
though  It  fights  hard  to  delay  the  day  of 
reckoning  as  long  as  possible  and  to  make 
the  new  law  as  easy  to  live  with  as  possible. 
But  It  la  aware  that  such  a  law  Is  inevitable, 
and  that  it  Is  necessary.  The  Industry  lobby- 
ists wUl  do  their  best  to  load  It  down  with 
eacape  clauses,  of  course.  So  we  must  be 
alert  not  to  settle  for  less  than  an  adequate 
statute. 

If  any  of  you  like  the  Idea  of  being  a  guinea 
pig  for  the  cosmetic  and  medical  device  and 
over-the-counter  drug  industries — to  do  their 
testing  for  them  so  that  they  eventually  find 
out  through  your  experience,  oc  suffering, 
which  of  their  products  are  not  safe  enough 
to  risk  further  Insurance  claims,  or  a  bad 
public  Image — It  is  certainly  your  right  un- 
der present  law  to  continue  in  that  role. 

But  I  think  most  Americans,  Including 
every  one  here  today,  will  prefer  to  require 
the  manufacturer  to  have  the  testing  done  at 
his  own  expense  before  he  sells  the  product — 
and  then  be  able  to  stand  behind  It  after- 
ward. Many  manufacturers  do  that  now; 
some  do  not.  It's  time  all  of  them  were 
■topped  troBO.  using  the  customer  as  an  un- 
witting volunteer  to  test  their  products  for 
safety,  and  from  making  the  customer  pay. 
In  money  and  in  possible  dlscMnfort,  too,  for 
that  dubious  privilege. 


JcU  at  Natioiul 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRK8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  ^waker.  on  April 
24,  the  scheduled  airlines  serving  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  the  fourth  larg- 
est In  the  Nation  In  terms  of  trafflc,  were 
granted  permission  by  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  to  operate  short  and  medium 
range  Jet  airliners  from  WashlngtMi  Na- 


tional Airport.  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late Gen.  wmiam  P.  McKee.  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
for  bringing  about  this  vast  Improve- 
ment In  air  service  In  and  out  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

As  an  example.  Northwest  Orient  Air- 
lines, Inc.,  will  now  provide  a  6:55  pjn., 
nonstop  fan  jet  deiwtrture  from  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  to  the  Twin 
Cities  of  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  In  my 
home  State  of  Minnesota,  arriving  there 
at  8:24  pjn.  This  Is  a  flight  of  only  2 
hours  and  29  minutes — a  savings  In  time 
of  almost  an  hour  over  the  present 
Northwest  nonstop  service.  Visitors  to 
and  from  Minnesota  will  certainly  benefit 
from  this  important  decision 


The  FN  MA  Decision  of  April  1 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CAUFORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  31,  1966 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
31,  I,  and  three  colleagues,  during  a  spe- 
cial order  outlined  the  present  depressed 
status  of  the  housing  construction  In- 
dustry. At  that  time  we  clearly  Indi- 
cated that  a  major  share  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  depressed  facet  of  our 
economy  rested  clearly  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  Initiated  the  policies  that 
have  resulted  in  a  very  discriminatory 
money  market  situation. 

Policies  originally  Initiated  to  cool  an 
overheating  economy  have  not  substan- 
tially solved  the  problem  they  were  ad- 
dressed to,  but  rather  have  produced  a 
tight  home  mortgage  market  resulting  in 
depressing  a  segment  of  our  economy 
already  showing  signs  of  strain.  On 
April  1,  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  took  action  that  will  result 
in  further  depression  of  the  home  mort- 
gage and  constructic«i  Industries.  By 
limiting  their  purchases  to  $15,000  per 
mortgage  per  family  unit,  PNMA  has 
constricted  even  tighter  an  already  dan- 
gerously tight  mortgage  market. 

The  Governor  of  my  home  State  of 
California,  the  Honorable  Edmimd  Q. 
Brown,  on  April  22.  sent  a  statement  to 
President  Johnson  pointing  out  the  In- 
equity of  FNMA's  latest  decision.  The 
Governor,  in  his  statement,  cited  that 
FNMA's  April  1  promulgation  will  have 
"an  unequal,  unfair  effect  on  California." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  to  say  at  this 
time  that  FNMA's  decision  will  not  only 
be  detrimental  to  California,  but  to  the 
entire  Nation.  My  statement,  appear- 
ing In  the  Record  on  March  31.  clearly 
points  up  the  unreality  of  FNMA  re- 
stricting its  secondary  market  mortgage 
purchases  to  $15,000  per  family  unit. 
Even  a  casual  survey  of  pres«it  market 
conditions  makes  abundantly  obvious  the 
unreality  of  such  a  decision. 

Governor  Brown  clearly  states  in  his 
message  to  the  President  the  undesir- 
able effects  the  April  1  FNMA  decision 
will  have  on  California.    We  can  easily 


expand  the  California  situation  to  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  April  22 
statement  sent  by  Governor  Brown  to 
President  Johnson: 

On  April  1,  1966,  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  (PNMA)  promulgated  a 
change  in  their  regulations  reducing  the 
maximum  amount  of  mortgage  they  would 
accept  for  purchase  under  their  secondary 
market  operations  from  $30,000  to  •15.000  per 
family  unit. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Increased 
their  rediscount  rate  this  past  December, 
PNMA  has  served  as  a  major  support  to  the 
PHA  and  VA  mortgage  market.  It  Is  to  be 
noted  that,  during  this  period,  PNMA  has 
made  several  adjustments  in  the  prices  they 
pay  for  mortgages,  reflecting  changing  money 
market  oondltlons.  Nonetheless,  the  support 
of  that  agency  in  the  mortgage '  market  has 
been  a  key  to  assuring  an  adequate  flow  of 
mortgage  money  to  the  residental  construc- 
tion industry.  This  most  recent  change  re- 
ferred to  above,  in  reducing  the  maximum 
loan  acceptable  for  purchase  by  PNMA, 
Is  having  a  devastating  effect  on  home  build- 
ing activities  in  our  great  State  of  Califorma. 
I  have  received  numerous  communications 
from  leaders  of  the  building  industry,  build- 
ing trades  unions,  the  California  Real  Estate 
Association  and  financing  institutions  seek- 
ing my  help  In  bringing  this  grave  problem 
to  your  attention.  The  building  Industry  has 
been  under  severe  hardships  since  last  De- 
cember because  of  a  reduction  of  mortgage 
money  available  and  sharp  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  borrowing  from  thoee  limited  sources 
with  funds  available  to  lend.  The  one  sav- 
ing grace  throughout  this  tenuous  situation 
during  the  past  4  months  has  been  the  stab- 
ilizing effect  of  mortgage  purchases  by  PNMA. 
However,  with  this  recent  change  In  FNMA's 
purchasing  policy,  this  effective  support  of 
the  mortgage  market  In  California  has,  for  all 
Intents  and  purposes,  been  removed. 

This  action  particularly  affects  California 
because  of  higher  land  and  construction  costs 
than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
Recent  estimates  show  that  approximately 
90  percent  of  new  residential  mortgages  are 
In  excess  of  $15,000  In  California. 

We  are  already  suffering  high  rates  of  un- 
employment In  the  building  trades.  Leaders 
or  the  biillding  trades  councils  have  Informed 
me  that  they  are  now  suffering  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  from  16  to  20  percent,  and 
they  estimate  a  further  substantial  Increase 
as  a  result  of  the  Impact  of  this  new  PNMA 
regulation.  We  must  also  consider  the  fur- 
ther unemployment  impact  when  considering 
that  for  each  p>er8on  directly  employed  In 
construction,  there  are  normally  an  addi- 
tional 2V^  persons  employed  as  an  Indirect 
result  of  the  Industry.  Leaders  in  the  home 
building  industry  have  expressed  their  con- 
sidered opinion  that  IX  this  position  is  not 
changed,  we  can  expect  a  further  major  de- 
cUne  In  home  building  during  the  next  12- 
month  period. 

The  impact  of  this  cutback  in  residential 
construction  in  California  will  do  irreparable 
barm  to  our  economy  over  the  next  several 
months.  Realtors  have  expressed  grave  con- 
cern over  the  inability  to  finance  sales  of 
existing  housing  as  well  as  construction  of 
new  hoiising. 

It  would  appear  that  the  homebuUdlng 
Industry  has  been  singled  out  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  anti-Inflationary  measures.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  measures  would  have  little 
Impact  In  directing  the  home  building  In- 
dustry toward  greater  activities  In  lower 
cost  housing,  since  the  cost  of  land  and  the 
basic  costs  of  construction  mitigate  against 
such  a  development. 

Therefore,  I  urge  consideration  for  grant- 
ing relief  In  this  area  of  our  concern  by  either 
requesting  that  PNMA  rescind  Its  action  of 
April  1  or  that  it  at  least  adjxist  the  maximum 
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amount  Of  mortgage  eligible  for  purchase  In 
higher  cost  regions  such  as  California  to 
more  nearly  reflect  regional  variations  in  con- 
struction and  land  costs,  as  they  are  reflected 
In  mortgage  amounts.  Recent  estimates 
show  that  the  average  FHA-VA  mortgage  In 
California  Is  approximately  $20,000.  I  there- 
fore suggest  that  the  maximum  mortgage  eli- 
gible for  sale  to  FNMA  in  California  be  es- 
tablished  at  at  least  $20,000  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  effecU  of  the  PNMA  changes  In  this 
State. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OF   CAUroSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprQ  25, 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's 
antlpoverty  program  has  grown  with 
experience.  The  Sacramento  Bee  has 
recently  noted  that  there  are  many  ex- 
amples of  the  program's  fundamental 
success. 

In  its  first  year,  85,000  persons  were 
placed  through  antlpoverty  programs 
Into  jobs  with  private  Industry,  the  paper 
states.  It  adds  that  another  250,000 
were  guided  Into  employment  or  Into 
training  programs  In  the  public  sector. 
To  the  disadvantaged,  "the  program 
represents  both  a  last  chance  and  a  new 
opportunity.  To  these  the  t>enefit  Is  in- 
calculable," the  paper  states. 

It  is  the  paper's  opinion  that  with  a 
year  of  experience  behind  It,  the  program 
can  go  forward  even  more  constructively 
and  with  a  better  imderstanding. 

This  editorial  is  on  a  subject  In  which 
we  are  all  Interested,  and  I  offer  It  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record. 
[PrcMn  the  Sacramento  (Ccau.)  Bee.  Apr.  0, 

1066) 
Antipovehtt  Program  Grows  in  Expesiencs 
The  Nation's  antlpoverty  program,  revolu- 
Uonary  In  both  the  prlndples  it  bespeaks 
and  the  mechanics  It  Inspired,  has  been  xm- 
dergolng  a  shakedown  of  sizable  proportions 
on  the  national  level. 

There  Is  some  cussing  In  the  dUcusslng. 
but  on  the  whole  even  the  program's  severest 
critics  grudgingly  are  coming  to  acknowledge 
that  perhaps  something  like  it  is  needed. 

The  amazing  part  of  it  aU  U  that  there 
were  thoee  who  thought  so  complex  a  pro- 
gram, new  and  imtested,  possibly  could  have 
been  launched  as  a  maximum -success  effort 
from  the  very  beginning.  These  were  vision- 
ary. 

The  truth  Is,  there  necessarily  has  been  a 
great  deal  o*  experimentation,  trial  and  error, 
some  failure,  but  appreciable  success — at 
least  enough  to  suggest  the  effort  not  CHily  is 
worthwhile,  but  Is  an  Important  social  re- 
form. 

In  its  first  year,  85,000  were  placed  through 
antlpoverty  programs  Into  Jobs  with  private 
Industry:  tmother  250.000  were  guided  Into 
eoiployment  or  Into  training  programs  in  the 
public  sector. 

The  accent  remains:  To  create  the  greatest 
employment  potential  possible  for  the  Im- 
poverished who  have  the  disadvantage  ot  lack 
of  Job  training,  skUl,  or  Job  oppoirttmlty. 
This  Includes  the  young.  Of  the  200.000 
youngsters  who  wUl  get  work  through  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  60,000  will  be 
school  dropouts.  And  If  the  experience  of 
the  OEO  In  its  first  year  of  operation  Is  In- 
dicative.  25   percent  wlU   go  on   to  securo 


permanent  Jobs  and  another  15  percent  wlU 
be  encouraged  to  return  to  the  classroom. 
To  these  disadvantaged  the  program  repre- 
sents both  a  last  chance  and  a  new  oppor- 
tunity.   To  these,  the  benefit  Is  Incalculable. 

There  Is  no  blinking  away  the  fact  some  of 
the  potential  Inherent  in  the  new  program 
has  been  lost  through  local  bickering,  quar- 
rels within  government  for  power,  and  pri- 
vate empire  building. 

The  Nation  has  a  year  of  experience  behind 
it  now.  however,  and  can  go  forward,  more 
constructively  and  with  a  better  understand- 
ing. The  proof  of  the  program's  funda- 
mental success  lies  In  the  fact  Congress  Indi- 
cates a  mood  to  expand,  not  restrict,  it. 


What   Handicapped    Workers   Are 
Contribntiof  to  My  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  30.  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  finest  projects  ever  initiated 
In  this  country  was  the  hlre-the-handl- 
capped  program.  Our  handicapped 
citizens,  who  can  and  want  to  help  them- 
selves, have  contributed  much  to  our 
country  and  at  the  same  time,  have  Im- 
proved themselves  physically  and  men- 
tally by  working  In  many  varied  indus- 
tries. 

This  year  cities  and  States  across  the 
country  conducted  essay  contests  for 
high  school  children.  They  were  asked 
to  write  on  "What  Handicapped  Workers 
Are  Contributing  to  My  Community." 

I  am  proud  to  say  the  Nebraska  State 
winner  is  a  high  school  junior  from  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  She  is 
16-year-old  Karen  Blum,  the  daughter 
of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Blum  of  3028 
Fowler  Avenue,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Her  winning  essay,  which  will  be 
judged  here  in  Washington  this  month, 
was  written  after  a  lengthy  series  of  in- 
terviews with  handicapped  workers. 
She  talked  with  a  blind  secretary  who 
transformed  dictation  into  Immaculate 
letters  almost  immediately.  There  were 
factory  workers  who  are  proud  to  be 
holding  their  own  on  assembly  lines  and 
a  handicapped  accountant  who  built  his 
family  a  new  home.  Just  to  name  a  few. 
Karen  said: 

The  dldnt  feel  sorry  for  themselves,  they 
Just  wanted  to  do  a  good  Job. 

I  Should  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  this  splendid  essay: 
What    Handicapped    Workers    Ask 

CONTIBUTINO   TO    MT    OOMMtrNTTT 

There  are  many  rooms  within  this  com- 
plex called  the  human  brain,  rooms  for 
sight,  for  touch,  for  taste,  a  room  for 
thought,  another  for  memory,  and  countless 
others  to  serve  a  multitude  of  Intricate  proc- 
esses. Bach  person  bam  must  possess  this 
miracle  of  creation,  without  which  he  would 
not  have  Ufe;  yet.  as  aU  mortal  funcUon. 
this  system  Is  not  always  without  defection 
sUght  or  great. 

Nearly  3  of  every  100  are  mentaUy  defi- 
cient. After  years  of  training  and  care,  these 
retarded  must  go  out  to  face  the  world  vrlth 
only  the  mentality  of  children  between  the 


ages  of  8  and  12.  Yet.  many  of  these  people, 
through  the  development  of  the  Ooodwili 
Industries  and  others,  are  taught  to  care 
for  themselves  In  a  world  which  hasn't  time 
to  stop  and  lend  a  hand.  Working  dally  at 
petty  assembling  Jobs,  and  unconsclovis  of 
Its  dull  repetition,  they  find  only  a  satisfac- 
tion with  this  world  from  which  fiowers  ths 
worker,  self-supported,  whose  taxes,  like 
those  of  others,  nourish  our  thrlvUig  com- 
munity. 

Perhaps,  like  Joe,  nature's  light  has  been 
dimmed.  Yet,  In  his  world  of  darkness,  he 
finds  little  time  to  mourn,  for  he  must  rise 
and  go  to  work,  carefully  feeding  out  and 
fllllng  envelopes  with  an  exact  number  of 
tiny  screws,  a  Job  that  would  unwillingly 
be  filled  by  a  normal  worker  Is  gratefully- 
accepted  and  capably  performed  by  a  sight- 
less man;  thus  saving  time  and  money  for 
the  complex  Industry. 

Klsle.  a  fine  secretary,  can  take  dictation 
faster  then  It  is  given  and  have  Its  typed 
copy  complerted  in  less  than  10  mlnxites. 
Elsie  was  blind  at  birth.  The  deaf  can  work 
few  hours  undaunted,  surrounded  by  the 
crushing  sound  of  the  factory  heartbeat. 
whUe  the  n(»mal  worker  wilts,  then  folds 
beneath  Ita  stress.  And  while  the  normal 
worker  rests,  recruperating,  the  handicapped 
will  not  cease,  for  they  are  among  the  mo«t 
steady  and  industrious  of  employed  labor. 
Perhaps  the  mind  Is  left  imharmed  «n^ 
the  body  is  seized,  as  Is  the  case  of  young 
Daniel.  His  smaU  body,  twisted,  frozen  In 
the  grotesque  whims  ot  cerebral  palsy,  sits 
dally,  without  fail,  slowly  but  steadily  fltUng 
thick  washers  upon  bolts,  A  meager  task. 
but  none  the  lees,  a  task  worth  doing,  and 
having  been  done,  provides  a  mto^ning  and 
a  means  for  life. 

There  Is  Mr.  Jones,  full  of  laugjiter  and 
hrapplnesB.  His  lovely  new  home  Is  bright 
and  cheerful,  and  the  sunlight  from  its  many 
windows,  glints  merrily  upon  the  steel  rims 
of  his  favorite  wheel  chair. 

Seized  with  polio  at  3.  his  tender  limbs 
were  stretched  and  twisted.  He  would  never 
walk,  but  the  polio.  In  Its  course,  had  mercy, 
and  left  his  mind  untampered.  Though  his 
body  would  never  be  ot  beauty,  and  his  feet 
could  never  hold  him,  his  brain,  his  mind, 
grew  strong.  For  13  years,  an  orthopedic  hos- 
pital In  Lincoln  was  his  home  and  school.  * 
When,  at  last,  he  left  its  shelter,  he  foimd 
the  world  did  not  stop  to  let  bim  board  her; 
20  years  he  searched  to  find  the  hoped-for 
entrance. 

Hta  determination  gave  him  courage,  and 
his  hope  brought  new  horizons;  and  Mr. 
Jones  rolled  here  to  my  community.  He,  with 
the  aid  of  his  wife,  gave  birth  to  and  reared. 
a  successful  career  as  an  aoooxintant.  With 
knowledge  self-atteined,  he  has  lead  many 
baffled  persons  through  the  confusing  tangles 
of  yearly  Income  taxes.  He  has,  through  the 
years  slnoe  1960.  earned  enough  to  build  a 
striking  new  home,  creating  Jobs  for  labor 
men,  archltecta,  realtors,  and  craftsmen.  He 
gives  more  than  many  able-bodied  workers 
In  financial  supp<»t.  for  within  the  past  16 
years,  he  has  paid  as  high  as  $800  doUan  an- 
nually in  his  own  Income  taxes. 

His  contribution  goes  far  beyond  that  of 
finance.  •  •  •  Mr.  Jones,  and  otha«  like 
him,  provide  for  the  community,  a  shining 
example  ot  himian  Intalllgence  or  earnest 
physical  endeavor  a  lasting  goal  for  each 
person  fortunate  enough  to  possess  an  able 
body  and  a  full  mind. 

Our  ocwnmunlty  no  longer  lends  a  hand  to 
the  handicapped;  t*e  handicapped  are  lend- 
ing a  hand  to  us.  Pew  of  ovir  industries  and 
corporaitlons  are.  today,  wtthoizt  the  sklUs 
of  those  society  would  one  day  not  have 
termed   normal. 

The  excellent  attendance  rate,  the  zeal,  the 
painstaking  efficiency,  the  punctuality,  piua 
the  originality,  o*  the  handicapped  have 
proved  themselves  to  the  US.  National 
Bank,      the      YMCA.      Tlp-Tc^      Products, 
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Northwestern  B«U  Telephone,  Western  Elec- 
tric, OoodwlU  Industrlss,  and  Mutual  Benefit 
of  Oniaha  ( to  nsjne  a  few  of  the  oorporatlons 
upon  which  I  checked) . 

But,  most  Important  at  all,  the  bandl- 
oapped  have  been  able  to  oast  aside  the 
shackles  al  disability  to  becocne  happy,  well 
adjusted,  productive  members  at  our  com- 
munity and  of  our  world.  A  world  at  work 
is  a  happy  world;  a  people  at  work  Is  a  happy 
people. 

Inflatioii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxtNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  Congress  who  returned  from 
visits  home  are  well  aware  of  the  tragic 
consequences  of  the  Inflationary  wave 
sweeping  the  country.  I  submit  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  public  com- 
prehends the  dismal  record  ot  this  ad- 
ministration In  combating  inflation  an 
editorial  report  from  WBBM-TV  In  Chi- 
cago which  was  heard  on  its  "Feedback" 
program: 

MCK     PAmUSTS     PKEI.     COST     of     LiVtNC 


Sttu.  on  lMcm*Aam:  GovuNifurT  Spending 
CONTkOL  BXST  SoLtrrioN 

WBBM-TV  "Peedb<u;k"  panelists  respond- 
ing to  a  special  weekend  survey  conducted 
Saturday.  AprU  16  and  >8unday,  April  17,  on 
the  shrinking  dollar  said  they  expect  the 
cost  of  Qvlng  to  Increase  still  further  in  the 
ootnlng  year  and  that  the  beet  solution  Is 
for  more  control  of  Government  spending. 
The  ^es^llts  were  reported  during  "The  Big 
News."  Tuesday.  April  10  on  channel  3. 

PUty-stz  percent  of  the  respondents  ex- 
pect the  cost  of  Uvlng  to  rise  greatly  and  30 
percent  expect  It  to  go  up  a  little.  A  rela- 
tively KnaU  proportion  of  panelists,  7  percent, 
expect  the  cost  of  living  to  stay  the  same 
while  only  3  percent  expect  It  to  go  down  a 
little  and  less  than  1  percent  expect  It  to 
go  down  a  great  deal. 

The  age  of  the  respondents  Influences  the 
answers  with  those  respondents  over  80  years 
old  being  least  optimistic.  More  of  them 
said  they  expected  the  cost  of  living  to  rise 
greatly. 

When  asked  If  the  jwUcles  (rf  the  Federal 
Oovemment  contribute  to  the  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living,  an  overwhelming  majority, 
M  percent  felt  they  were.  Only  11  percent 
said  Oovemment  policies  were  holding  down 
the  cost  ot  Uvlng. 

Asked  what  Is  the  most  Important  thing 
tliat  should  be  done  about  the  Increase.  57 
percent  said  that  Oovernment  spending 
should  be  more  controlled.  Other  sugges- 
tions Included  8  percent  Indicating  that 
people  should  voluntarily  cut  back  on  their 
■pending,  3  percent  said  nothing  should 
be  done  and  things  should  continue  as  now 
and  13  percent  said  that  the  producers  of 
goods  should  voluntarily  hold  down  prices. 
Fourteen  percent  Indicated  that  the  Oor- 
emment  should  take  a  more  active  role  In 
controlling  prices. 

Another  question  asked  If  the  respondents 
felt  better  off  now  than  they  did  a  year 
•go,  regardless  of  the  general  economic  con- 
ditions. Some  39  percent  of  the  "Feedback" 
panellsu  Indicated  they  did  feel  better  off 
now  and  a  greater  number,  38  percent,  said 
they  WW  worse  off  than  a  year  ago,  and  36 
percent  nUd  things  w«re  the  same.  Those 
respondents  with  lower  formal  education  and 


those  over  60  tended  more  to  say  that  they 
were  worse  off  this  year. 

When  asked  if  the  oo*t  of  Uvlng  has  In- 
creased their  own  expenses,  60  percent  said 
they  had  been  Increased  a  lot.  Slightly  more 
than  a  third,  38  percent,  said  their  expenses 
had  Increased  a  little  and  only  7  percent 
said  the  cost  of  living  had  not  changed  their 
exjjenses. 

Also,  a  third  of  the  respondents  said  that 
the  rise  had  a  greater  effect  on  them  than  on 
their  neighbors  while  59  percent  said  It 
didn't.  Those  over  60,  many  of  whom  are 
on  fixed  Incomes,  said  It  had  more  effect  on 
them  than  did  younger  respondents. 

The  series  of  questions  on  the  shrinking 
dollar  were  asked  In  special  6-mlnute  seg- 
ments,   five   times   during   the   weekend. 

When  an  event  of  partlcxilar  slgnlflcsoice 
takes  place,  WBBM-TV  conducts  a  "Feed- 
back" survey  Incorporated  Into  "The  Big 
News."  While  viewing  the  broadcast,  panel 
members  punch  out  their  answers  on  IBM 
Port-A-Punch  cards  supplied  by  channel 
2  and  return  them  In  the  next  mall  to  the 
station.  Within  48  hours  after  the  questions 
have  been  asked,  the  cards  can  be  tabulated 
and  the  results  analyzed  and  broadcast  on 
WBBM-TV. 


Cleao-Up,  Paint-Up,  Fix-Up 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TXNNXSSXZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  AprU  25,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
communities  are  serlotisly  addressing 
themselves  to  beautlflcatlon  during  this 
Clean-up,  Palnt-up,  Plx-up  Week. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  an  edi- 
torial, which  appeared  Friday  in  the 
Greenevllle  Sim  of  Greenevllle,  Tenn.. 
urging  the  people  of  that  area  to  accept 
"individual  responsibilities"  In  keeping 
our  cities,  towns,  and  countrysides  pre- 
sentable. 

I  wholeheartedly  feel  that  this  Is  where 
the  emphasis  belongs  In  our  beautlflca- 
tlon plans,  and  not  In  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Therefore,  I  insert 
this  very  fine  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  : 

I  From  the  OreenevUle   (Tenn.)    Sun, 

Apr.  23.  1966] 

Help  Bkautt  Beoim  at  Toux  Horn  Dttuno 

PAiirr-UF,  Clxan-Up  Wax 

A  blade  of  grass  does  not  make  a  yard,  a 
tree  alone  does  not  make  a  forest,  nor  does 
the  efforts  of  one  homeowner  make  a  neigh- 
borhood of  which  all  residents  caji  be  proud. 

It  takes  numerous  blades  of  grass,  many 
trees,  and  all  the  people  In  a  neighborhood 
to  achieve  these  things. 

In  the  belief  that  beauty  begins  at  home  (If 
you  will  exciise  a  paraphrase),  we  heartily 
reoofnmend  that  the  people  Uvlng  In  each  at 
the  approximately  18.SO0  households  in 
OreenevUle  and  Oreene  County  take  a  look 
at  their  homes  and  their  yards,  and  Join 
together  In  one  big  effort  to  beautify  Oreene 
County  during  Clean-Up  and  Palnt-Up  Week. 
AprU  36-30. 

It's  time  that  each  ot  us  again  accept  our 
Individual  responslbUltlea  as  a  member  of 
our  neighborhood,  our  community,  our 
county  and  ctty,  our  State,  and  our  Nation. 

Too  long  have  we  been  lulled  Into  the 
tbc^ht,  "le«  the  government  do  It";  lulled 
to  the  point  that  we  have  forgotten  ttiM  each 


at  us,  yes,  each  Oreene  Countlan,  Is  the  gov- 
ernment. 

True,  maybe  your  effort  to  beautify  your 
home  wont  change  overnight,  the  "dole- 
type  government,"  we  are  now  experiencing, 
but  at  leaat  you  will  be  making  a  start  to- 
ward Individual  action  to  do  yoiir  part  In  our 
society  Instead  ot  waiting  for  the  govern- 
ment to  do  It  for  you. 

Maybe  this  wlU  be  habit  forming  and  eiv- 
courage  each  of  us  to  take  a  more  active 
part  In  obtaining  (and  paying  for)  the  type 
of  hotne  and  yard,  the  neighborhood  and 
the  conununlty  in  which  we  want  to  live. 
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Declaration  of  the  Establiihment  of  the 
State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
reread  the  Declaration  of  the  Establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel.  Once  again 
I  was  Impressed  with  the  stirring  words 
of  the  men  who  drafted  this  document. 
It  Is,  without  question,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  declarations  of  our  time. 

Equally  Impressive  is  the  fact  that  the 
high  Ideals  laid  out  by  the  fathers  of  this 
infant  nation  18  years  ago  have  been 
fulfilled.  And  In  their  fulfillment,  these 
Ideals  serve  not  only  Israel  but  the  cause 
of  democracy  the  world  over. 

I  think  it  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  declaration  be  included  in  the 
Record  on  this  anniversary  of  Israel  In- 
dependence : 

dbctajtation  of  thx  establishment  of  thl 
State  of  Israel 

E>etz,  Israel,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Jewish  people.  There  their  spiritual,  reli- 
gious and  political  Identity  was  shaped.  Here 
they  first  attained  to  statehood,  created  cul- 
tural values  of  national  and  universal  sig- 
nificance, and  gave  to  the  world  the  eternal 
Book  of  Books. 

After  being  forcibly  exiled  from  their  land, 
the  people  kept  faith  with  It  throughout 
their  dispersion  and  never  ceased  to  pray 
and  hope  for  their  return  to  It  and  for  the 
restoration  In  It  of  their  poUtlcal  freedom. 

Impelled  by  this  historic  and  traditional 
attachment, .  Jews  strove  In  every  successive 
generation  to  reestablish  themselves  In  their 
ancient  homeland.  In  recent  decades  they 
returned  in  their  masses.  Pioneer,  ma'plllm. 
and  defenders,  they  made  deserts  bloom,  re- 
vived the  Hebrew  language,  built  vUlages 
and  towns,  and  created  a  thriving  commu- 
nity, controlling  Its  own  economy  and  c\il- 
txire.  loving  peace  but  knowing  how  to  defend 
Itself,  bringing  the  blessings  of  progress  to  all 
the  country's  inhabitants,  and  aspiring  to- 
ward Independent  nationhood. 

In  the  year  5657  (1897),  at  the  summona 
ot  the  spiritual  father  of  the  Jewish  State, 
Theodor  Herd,  the  First  Zionist  Congrea 
convened  and  proclaimed  the  right  of  tbs  < 
Jewish  p>eople  to  national  rebirth  In  Its  own 
country. 

This  right  was  recognized  In  the  Balfour 
Declaration  of  the  3d  November,  1917.  and 
reafflnned  in  the  Mandate  of  the  League  of 
Nations  which.  In  particular,  gave  Interna- 
tional sanction  to  the  historic  connection  be- 
tween  the   Jewish    people    and    Eretz-Israsl 


and  to  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
rebuild  Its  national  h(»iie. 

The  catastrophe  which  recently  befell  the 
Jewish  people — the  massacre  of  mlUions  of 
Jews  In  Europe — was  another  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  tirgency  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  Its  homelessness  by  reestablishing  In 
&etz-Israel  the  Jewish  State,  which  would 
open  the  gates  of  the  homeland  wide  to  every 
Jew  and  confer  upon  the  Jewish  people  the 
status  of  a  fully  privileged  member  of  the 
comity  of  nations. 

Sur\ivor8  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  In  Exirope, 
as  well  as  Jevra  from  other  parts  of  the  world, 
continued  to  migrate  to  ESretz-Israel.  un- 
daunted by  difficulties,  restrictions,  and 
dangers,  and  never  ceased  to  assert  their 
right  to  a  life  of  dignity,  freedom,  and  hon- 
est toil  in  their  national  homeland. 

In  the  Second  World  War,  the  Jewish 
community  of  this  country  contributed  Its 
fiill  share  to  the  struggle  of  the  freedom- 
and  peace-loving  nations  against  the  forces 
of  Nazi  wickedness  and,  by  the  blood  of  Its 
soldiers  and  Its  war  effort,  gained  the  right 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  peoples  who 
founded  the  United  Nations. 

On  the  29th  November  1947,  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  passed  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish 
State  In  Eretz-Israel;  the  General  Assembly 
required  the  Inhabitants  of  E^etz-Israel  to 
take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  on  their 
part  for  the  Implementation  of  that  resolu- 
tion. This  recognition  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  the  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
establish  their  State  Is  Irrevocable. 

This  right  is  the  natural  right  of  the  Jew- 
ish people  to  be  masters  of  their  own  fate, 
like  all  other  nations,  in  their  own  sovereign 
state. 

Accordingly  we,  members  of  the  people's 
council,  representatives  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  K-etK-Israel  and  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  are  here  assembled  on  the  day  of 
the  termination  of  the  British  mandate  over 
Eretz-Israel  and,  by  virtue  of  our  natural 
and  historic  right  and  on  the  strength  of  the 
resolution  of  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  hereby  declare  the  establishment 
of  a  Jewish  State  In  Eretz-Israel,  to  be  known 
as  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  declare  that,  with  effect  from  the 
moment  of  the  termination  of  the  mandate, 
being  tonight,  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  the  6th 
lyar,  6708  (15th  May  1948),  untU  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  elected,  regular  authorities 
of  the  state  In  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tution which  shall  be  adopted  by  elected 
constituent  assembly  not  later  than  the  Ist 
October  1948,  the  people's  council  shaU  act  as 
a  provisional  council  of  state,  and  Its  execu- 
tive organ,  the  p>eople's  administration,  shall 
be  the  provisional  government  of  the  Jewish 
State,  to  be  called  "IsraeL" 

The  State  of  Israel  wlU  be  open  for  Jewish 
Immigration  and  for  the  Ingathering  of  the 
exiles;  it  wUl  foster  the  development  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  aU  inhabitante;  It 
will  be  based  on  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace 
as  envisaged  by  the  prophets  of  Israd;  It  will 
Insure  complete  equality  of  social  and  poUtl- 
cal righte  to  all  its  Inhabitants  Irrespective  of 
religion,  race,  or  sex;  It  wlU  guarantee  free- 
dom of  religion,  conscience,  language,  educa- 
tion, and  culture;  it  will  safeguard  the  holy 
places  of  all  religions;  and  It  will  be  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  Stete  of  Israel  Is  prepared  to  cooperat* 
with  the  agencies  and  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations  in  Implementing  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  29th 
November  1947,  and  will  take  steps  to  bring 
about  the  economic  \inlon  of  the  whole  of 
Eretz-Israel. 

We  appeal  to  the  United  Nations  to  assist 
the  Jewish  people  In  the  building  up  of  Its 
State  and  to  receive  the  State  of  Israel  Into 
the  comity  of  nations. 


We  appeal — in  the  very  midst  of  the  on- 
slaxight  launched  against  \is  now  for 
months — to  the  Arab  Inhabitants  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  preserve  peace  and  participate  In 
upbuilding  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  full 
and  equal  citizenship  and  due  representation 
In  all  it  provisional  and  permanent  Institu- 
tions. 

We  extend  our  hand  to  all  neighboring 
states  and  their  peoples  In  an  offer  of  peace 
and  good  nelghborllness,  and  appeal  to  them 
to  establish  bonds  of  cooperation  and  mutual 
help  with  the  sovereign  Jewish  p>eople  settled 
In  its  own  land.  The  State  of  Israel  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  its  share  in  common  effort  for 
the  advancement  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

We  appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  through- 
out the  Diaspora  to  rally  round  the  Jews  of 
E^retz-Israel  In  the  tasks  of  immigration  and 
upbuUdlng  and  to  stand  by  them  In  the 
great  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  age- 
old  dream — the  redemption  of  IsraeL 

Placing  our  trust  In  the  Almighty,  we  affix 
our  signatures  to  this  proclamation  at  this 
session  of  the  provisional  coimcU  of  state, 
on  the  soil  of  the  homeland.  In  the  city  of 
Tel-Avlv,  on  this  Sabbath  eve,  the  5th  day 
of  lyar,   6708    (14th  May   1958). 


To  Israel:  Conirratalationt 


Israel   Independence      ' 

EXTENSION-  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF   1CASSACHT7SETT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  18th  anniversary  of  Israel  In- 
dependence. It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a 
nation  established  under  less  auspicious 
circumstances.  Formed  by  a  gioup  that 
had  suffered  the  cruelest  possible  out- 
rages, threatened  by  militant  and  hostile 
neighbors,  and  located  in  an  area  where 
only  a  fraction  of  the  land  was  arable, 
Israel  was  a  new  nation  for  which  many 
held  out  little  hope  In  1948. 

The  achievements  of  this  small  nation 
In  the  brief  period  of  18  years  are  truly 
remarkable.  Irrigation,  Imaginatively 
applied,  has  transformed  an  arid  desert 
Into  lush  productive  land.  "ITie  amoimt 
of  arable  land  is  360  percent  greater  than 
at  the  time  of  Israel's  establishment. 

Hard  work  and  determination  have 
produced  an  annual  growth  rate  of  10 
percent.  Originally,  one  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  UJS.  foreign  assistance,  Israel  Is 
now  able  to  help  other  developing  coun- 
tries through  technical  assistance. 

Yet  all  of  the  hard  work  and  sacrifice 
that  has  made  this  splendid  growth  and 
accomplishment  possible  has  not  dimmed 
the  enormous  contributions  of  Israel  to 
the  world's  cultural  life. 

Truly,  Israel  Is  a  model  of  what  can  be 
achieved  by  small  nations,  under  the  most 
dlfQcuIt  conditions.  This  small  country 
Is  a  bastion  of  freedom,  progress,  and 
stability  In  a  world  marked  for  Ita  im- 
certalnty  and  turbulence.  Israel  has 
demonstrated  to  the  world  once  again  the 
tremendous  power  of  a  free  and  deter- 
mined people.  We  congratulate  Isntel 
on  this  18th  anniversary  of  Independence 
and  wl&h  that  nation  and  its  people  con- 
tinued growth  and  achievement. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  TOLL 

OF  pewnstlvakia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  highly 
appropriate  that  we  in  the  Congress  ex- 
press our  congratulations  and  offer  en- 
couragement to  the  people  of  Israel  on 
this,  their  18th  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence. Pew  If  any  countries  can  point 
to  similar  achievements  In  the  face  of 
adversities  and  difficulties  of  the  magni- 
tude of  those  which  have  faced  and  con- 
tinue to  face  the  people  of  Israel. 

I  am  sure  that  all  Americans  join  me 
and  my  colleagues  In  wishing  continued 
success  to  Israel  as  she  seeks  to  mold  a 
stronger  and  even  more  united  country. 
Her  absorption  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  from  many  different  cul- 
tural areas  Is  a  definite  example  of  how 
people  can  overcome  differences  of  origin 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Yesterday  my  home  city  of  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  celebrated  Israel's  birthday 
through  a  special  program  which  took 
place  In  the  playhouse  in  the  park.  The 
following  article  concerning  the  program 
appears  In  this  morning's  Philadelphia 
Inquirer: 
Eleven  HtrnDRED  Salttte  Israei.  on  18th  An- 

NIVEBSAST    OF   NATION'S    POXTNMNO 

(By  Thomas  Werner) 

A  salute  to  Israel — "a  country  made  up  of 
bordws" — was  conducted  Sunday  In  the 
playhouse  In  the  park  to  mark  that  naUon'8 
18th  anniversary. 

This  Is  the  year  5728  In  Israel  where  the 
Hebrew  calendar  is  used.  It's  been  18  years 
since  the  United  Nations  voted  to  partition 
what  was  then  Palestine  Into  two  parts:  One 
for  Jews  and  the  other  ceded  to  Jordan. 

Though  "the  wall  of  hatred  surrounding 
Israel  still  gives  us  reason  to  be  concerned, "• 
there  are  winds  of  change  blowing  through 
the  Middle  East  that  promise  a  more  peace- 
ful climate,  the  audience  of  1100  was  told  by 
Yissakhar  Ben-Yaacov.  consul  general  ot 
Israel  In  Philadelphia. 

"The  mUltary  parade  in  Haifa  and  the 
machines  we  unfortunately  must  have  will 
demonstrate  once  again  that  the  State  of 
Israel  Is  determined  to  survive  and  prospat," 
Ben-Yaacov  said. 

The  consul  general  extended  greetings 
from  the  president  of  Israel  and  thanks  to 
Philadelphia  and  Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  for 
proclaiming  Monday  as  Israel  Independence 
Day  In  the  city. 

In  Its  first  18  years,  Israd  has  taken  steps 
forward  that  seem  to  augoir  w^  few  Ite  fu- 
ture :  In  1948,  there  were  790,000  Inhabitants, 
today  there  are  2.6  million;  In  1948  there  were 
130,000  students,  today  there  are  720,000, 
Ben-Yaacov  said. 

"Israti  Is  a  State  serving  as  a  model  to 
many  other  emerging  countries  In  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  Am«-lca,"  the  consul  gen- 
eral said. 

Israel  has  an  extensive  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, he  said.  Jews  are  in  touch  with  people 
and  In  lands  where  th^  have  never  been 
seen  before. 

To  mark  the  anniversary,  Ben-Yaaooy  an- 
nounced that  every  Jewish  child  bom  In 
Philadelphia  on  Monday — the  actual  date  ot 
the  anniversary — would  receive  a  gift  from 
the  Israel  Embassy. 
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The  "land  of  borders"  definition  wms  ^yen 
by  State  Senator  Cbarlea  R.  Welner,  one  of 
•evenU  speakers. 

"We  wlah  Israel  bealtb.  wealtb  and  a  long 
time  to  enjoy  tbem."  be  said. 

Best  wishes  and  much  success  to  Israel 
In  her  efforts  to  build  and  secure  a  free 
and  democratic  state. 


Israel  Independeoce  Daj 

f-    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or   NXW   TOKX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     , 

Monday.  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  privileged  to  celebrate  the  18th 
anniversary  of  Israel  Independence.  As 
one  of  the  oldest  Middle  Eastern  States, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  young- 
est. It  was  18  years  ago  that  the  state  of 
Israel  was  establlslied  as  a  result  of  the 
dedication  and  courage  of  such  leaders 
as  Chakn  Welzmann.  David  Ben-Gurlon. 
and  many  others.  Today  Israel  stands 
on  the  soil  from  which  It  was  ejected 
nearly  two  millenla  ago  by  the  troops 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Jews  of  the  ancient  states  of  Israel 
and  Judah  were  driven  into  exile  by 
Rome.  They  were  spread  among  nations 
all  over  the  globe,  but  were  nevertheless 
united  In  their  desire  to  return  to  Zlon. 
which  was  recalled  in  all  their  prayers. 
Despite  the  differences  in  language  and 
even  social  customs  which  grew  out  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  exile,  this  dream 
provided  a  strong  bond  among  them. 

Beginning  In  the  latter  half  of  the  19th 
century,  a  group  of  dedicated  men  be- 
gan to  work  toward  making  the  ancient 
dream  come  true  again.  In  spite  of  the 
attempts  of  great  and  small  powers  to 
frustrate  their  dream,  the  bravery  and 
devotion  of  the  leaders  of  Zionism  were 
finally  rewarded. 

Although  the  victory  had  to  be  de- 
fended upon  the  battlefield  in  1948,  the 
same  courage  which  had  characterized 
the  political  leadership  showed  itself 
among  the  military  leaders  and  their 
men.  It  was  obvious  that  a  new  nation, 
willing  and  able  to  defend  Its  ideals  and 
way  of  life,  had  been  bom. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  Israel  has 
become  a  valued  member  of  the  world 
community.  It  has  extended  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  countries  less  fortunate 
than  Itself  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  has 
provided  vital  teclmical  and  economic 
assistance  to  them.  Israel  has  created 
an  economy  with  industries  employing 
thousands  of  highly  skilled  workers, 
while  at  the  same  time  has  turned 
thousands  of  acres  of  once  nearly  useless 
land  Into  a  showplace  of  modem  agri- 
cultural techniques. 

The  economic  progress,  the  political 
stability,  and  the  many  programs  of 
social  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  its 
citizens — all  testify  to  the  dedication  of 
the  Israel  people  In  making  their  country 
•Ofe  of  the  most  prosperous  and  modem 
In  the  world. 


We  value  Israel's  friendship  most 
highly.  I  would  Uke  to  take  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  express  my  congratulations  to 
the  Israeli  people  on  their  past  progress. 
And  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
them  many,  o^iany  anniversaries  of 
similar  prosperity  and  good  fortune  for 
the  future. 


The  New  Middle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lems of  our  society  are  difficult  and  com- 
plex, and  I  think  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Long  Island  Press  of  Sunday, 
April  24,  1966,  makes  a  real  contribution 
toward  an  understanding  of  those  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  positive  and  lucid  state- 
ment, and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  this  body,  as  follows: 

Voicr  OF  THB  "Nsw  MmoLs" 

Deeplte  all  the  demonstrations  and  dissent 
all  is  not  disillusion  and  dismay  wltb  Amer- 
ica. The  "New  Left"  and  the  "New  Right" 
may  accentuate  their  strident  brands  of  th« 
negative,  but  there  are  quieter  types,  usually 
somewhere  about  the  "New  Middle,"  who  are 
busy  trying  to  make  the  beat  erf  the  poeelble. 
The  petulant  Idealist  and  the  paranoid 
plot-seeker  are  too  busy  with  their  sense  ot 
exclusive  outrage  to  be  bothered  with  the 
nuts  and  boiu  details  oT  building  the  better 
world  they  demand.  This  is  strictly  from 
DullsvUle. 

They  care  only  about  what's  wrong,  or 
Imagined  to  be  wrong,  rather  than  what  can 
be  done  to  make  things  reasonably  better. 
They  get  more  kicks  out  of  tearing  down  than 
In  building  up.  Revolution  becomes  an  end 
In  Itself.  The  cause,  man,  the  movement — 
that's  where  the  action  Is. 

To  these  snlckerers  on  the  frlngee,  a  Presi- 
dent Johnson — or  any  other  national  leader — 
Is  an  object  of  ridicule,  a  square  who  actually 
acts  as  though  progress  can  be  achieved  and 
com.plex  problems  solved  without  first  burn- 
ing down  all  of  society  and  starting  afresh. 

The  shrlekers  to  the  left  and  the  right  ar« 
Impatiently  eloquent  over  obrloiu  Lnjustlcea 
and  Inequities  or  wasteful  of  great  emotional 
energy  In  protests  over  Imagined  plots  and 
erU  deals.  But  a  complicated  blueprint  for 
an  attainable  alternative  doesnt  fit  on  a 
picket  sign — only  slogans  that  defame  or 
distort. 

The  pacifist  proclaims  his  hatred  for  war, 
the  super  patriot  proclaims  his  love  of  coun- 
try. Each  writes  ofT  the  other  as  the  Incar- 
nation of  evil,  while  Americans  In  the  middle 
acknowledge  that  hatred  of  war  and  love  of 
country  need  not  cancel  each  other  out. 
Reality  does  not  offer  the  comfort  of  simplis- 
tic solutions  to  complicated  problems. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  spokesman  for 
the  "New  Middle,"  for  the  Johnsonian  up- 
beat. Is  John  W.  Oardner.  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  a  recent  speech 
before  a  women's  suburban  Democratic  club 
In  Washington,  Republican  Gardner  de- 
clared that  too  many  Intelligent  people  these 
days  Just  don't  know  how  to  look  at  "a  deeper 
Issue  straight  on." 

They  misjudge  the  world,  he  said,  and 
therefore  fight  the  wrong  fight.  They  be- 
lieve "that  what  Is  wrong  Is  obvious,  that 
the  solutions  are  equally  obvloxis.  and  the 
only  reason  we  dont  kchlere  Instant  utopU 


Is  that  evil  or  stupid  people  are  blocking  the 
way.  They  take  a  world  full  of  challenging 
problems  and  transform  it  Into  a  world  full 
of  reprehensible  people." 

Part  of  the  trouble,  he  said.  Is  that  all  of 
us.  even  the  rich,  find  It  difficult  to  live  the 
good  life  In  an  "enormously  crowded  and 
complicated  world.  When  we  look  outward, 
we  see  complexity  where  we  yearn  for  sim- 
plicity. When  we  look  Inward  aU  too  often 
we  see  fragmentation,  when  we  long  for 
wholeness." 

True.  It's  getting  tougher  for  a  person  to 
enjoy  and  express  his  IndlvlduaUty.  to  avoid 
drowning  anonymously  In  a  swelling  ocean  of 
Indifferent  people.  Anger  with  our  times, 
with  our  mores,  Is  not  enough.  The  answer 
lies  In  the  direction  Mr.  Gardner  points. 
In  learning  to  accept  and  deal  with  the  com- 
plexities of  these  times  and  mores  so  that 
Individuals  "may  be  whole  and  not  frag- 
mented •  •  •  may  have  the  maximum  amoxmt 
of  meaningful  choice,  some  sense  of  control- 
ling evenu  rather  than  being  controlled  by 
them." 


Jeremiah  L  O'SuIlhran:   Marquette  Uni- 
Tcrsity  AlomnQs  of  the  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  AprU  25, 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  unfortunate  facts  of  today's  world 
is  that  the  truly  great  men  to  often  go 
by  unacknowledged.  In  their  selfless 
dedication  to  others  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  these  men  neither  want  or  need 
personal  acclaim. 

One  such  man  Is  Jeremiah  L.  O  "Sul- 
livan, dean  emeritus  of  the  Marquette 
University  College  of  Journalism.  The 
fact  that  he  has  recently  been  named 
recipient  of  the  university's  1966  Alum- 
nus of  the  Year  Award,  therefore,  is  most 
fitting  and  proper. 

Dean  O'Sulllvan  exemplifies  the  high 
standards  of  professional  competence 
and  personal  dedication  he  has  always 
demanded  of  his  students.  His  rigid  in- 
sistence on  truth,  competence,  and  com- 
P€iS5ion  in  the  writing  of  his  students 
during  34  years  of  service  to  Marquette 
expresses  Itself  today  In  newspapers 
across  the  country. 

In  announcing  this  award,  the  April 
1966  issue  of  the  Marquette  Alumnus 
notes  Dean  O'Sullivan's  many  achieve- 
ments as  Journalist,  teacher,  and  friend 
to  many.  It  is  my  privilege  now  to  draw 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues by  inserting  it  in  the  Record: 
Dean  Jnar  O'Stnj.ivAN  Named  1966  Alumnus 
OFTHK  Year 

Jeremiah  L.  O'Sulllvan.  dean  emeritus  of 
the  college  of  Journalism,  has  been  named 
the  recipient  of  the  1966  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  Award. 

A  1914  Journalism  graduate  of  Marquette, 
Dean  O'Sulllvan  returned  to  the  school  In 
1924  to  teach  and  later  to  shape  the  school 
Into  one  of  the  prominent  centers  for  the 
study  of  Journalism  In  the  country.  He 
served  as  dean  for  34  years  before  retiring  In 
1962.  While  the  award  will  be  formally  pre- 
sented at  commencement,  June  6.  he  will  be 
the  honored  guest  and  ^>eaker  at  the  two 
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major  dinners  during  alumni  weekend.  April 
39-30. 

Jerry  O'Sulllvan  came  to  Marquette  from 
Hutchinson,  Kans.  Upon  graduation,  he 
began  his  career  in  Journalism  as  a  reporter 
for  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel.  Within  a  few 
years  he  became  city  editor,  but  In  1917  he 
left  to  Join  the  United  Press  In  Chicago. 

He  spent  7  years  with  the  United  Press 
and  covered  many  national  news  stories.  In- 
cluding the  steel  strike  of  1919  and  the  coal 
miners'  strike  of  1920.  His  work  set  new 
standards  In  labor  reporting.  At  one  time  he 
was  In  charge  of  world  news  for  United  Press 
In  New  York.  Under  his  direction  a  United 
Press  relay  and  division  office  was  estab- 
lished In  Kansas  City.  Mo..  In  1923. 

He  was  appointed  dean  of  the  college  of 
Journalism  In  1928  after  having  taught  at 
Marquette  for  4  years.  Assured  a  place  as 
one  of  the  "greats"  In  American  and  Cath- 
olic Journalism,  Dean  O'Sulllvan  guided  the 
college  to  maturity  and  stature. 

Dean  O'Sulllvan  Is  most  remembered  by 
his  students  as  a  warm  friend  In  the  true  defi- 
nition of  the  word.  At  his  retirement  and 
farewell  dinner  In  1962  one  of  his  associates 
said,  "He  Is  concerned  about  the  well-being 
of  others,  wishing  what  Is  truly  good  for  his 
students  and  associates  and  doing  all  that 
he  can  to  help  them  attain  It."  No  one 
knows  how  many  students  Dean  O'Sulllvan 
had  placed  In  Jobs  during  the  depression 
years  and  the  years  following  World  War  H. 
According  to  one  professor,  Dean  O'Sulll- 
can  has  a  strong  sense  of  duty  that  he  must 
help  others. 

In  teaching  the  art  of  writing.  Dean  O'Sul- 
llvan has  sought  to  Instill  the  qualities  of 
truth,  compassion,  and  competence  In  bis 
students. 

Dean  O'Sulllvan  has  helped,  counseled,  and 
Influenced  ^approximately  1,500  graduates  of 
the  college  of  Journalism  while  he  was  dean. 
It  Is  estimated  that  another  2,000  received 
some  of  their  undergraduate  or  postgraduate 
training  from  him.  He  was  successful  In 
maintaining  a  high  enrollment  In  the  school 
when  the  enrollment  of  many  other  schools 
of  Journalism  had  dropped  heavily. 

Dean  O'Sullivan's  own  professional 
accomplishments  outline  the  qualities  which 
he  endeavored  to  Instill  In  his  students.  He 
has  written  extensively  on  the  betterment  of 
Journalism.  In  1931  he  founded  and  directed 
the  Catholic  School  Press  Association  to  ac- 
quaint high  school  and  college  students  with 
the  principles  and  postulates  of  Journalism. 
In  the  field  of  Catholic  Journalism.  Dean 
O'Sulllvan  has  worked  hard  for  Improvement 
of  the  Catholic  press  In  America.  His  con- 
tributions have  been  recognized  twice  by 
papal  awards.  In  1938  he  was  awarded  a 
papal  medal  for  outstanding  work  In  the 
field  of  Journalism  and  In  1061  he  was 
awarded  the  papal  honor  of  the  Knight  of 
St.  OregCH7  for  distinguished  personal  char- 
acter and  his  reputation  for  notable  accom- 
plishments. In  1957  he  became  the  first  lay- 
man to  be  awarded  the  annual  Catholic 
Digest  Award  for  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  Cathollce  press  In  America. 
Dean  O'Sulllvan  Is  a  past  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and  Depart- 
ments of  Journalism  and  of  the  Catholic 
University  Journalist's  Union.  He  was 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
letters  by  Boston  College  In  1949  and  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Marquette  University 
faculty  Award  for  teaching  excellence  In 
1961. 

Dean  O'Sulllvan  has  been  active  as  a  par- 
ticipant and  officer  of  many  Catholic  organ- 
izations and  has  served  as  publicity  chair- 
man of  the  annual  Milwaukee  Archdlocesan 
Catholic  Charities  campaign. 

Bitorrled  In  1917  to  the  former  Eleanor 
Gavlgan.  they  have  two  children  and  nine 
grandchildren.  Both  of  their  children  are 
Marquette     Journalism     aliunnl,     Quentln, 


Joiirnallsm.  1941  and  Omtddlne.  Vn.  Vaatt 
Rlepenhoff.  Journalism  1944.  Dean  O^ul- 
Uvan  and  his  wife  reside  at  1734  North  83d 
Street.  MUwaukee. 


Worcester,  Mas*.,  Bishop  and  City  Coancil 
Urge  Prompt  Action  on  Constitutional 
Prayer  Amendment 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  19. 1966 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  include,  at  this  point,  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  article  in  the  April  12, 
1966,  issue  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Eve- 
ning Gazette,  concerning  approval  ac- 
tion of  the  proposed  constitutional  prayer 
amendment  by  the  mayor,  the  city 
council  and  the  school  committee  of 
Worcester. 

Last  April  19  the  council  resolved,  for 
the  third  time  in  3  years,  to  endorse  a 
petition  to  the  US.  Congress  for  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  permitting  prayer 
in  public  schools. 

Previous  to  the  council  vote,  Mayor 
Wells  read  a  statement  by  Bishop  Ber- 
nard J.  Flanagan,  of  the  Worcester  Cath- 
olic diocese,  urging  support  of  the 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
major  portion  of  the  statanent  in  the 
Record. 

Certainly  congressional  action  on  this 
amendment,  to  permit  the  Congress  to 
reflect  the  majority  wishes  of  the  people, 
is  in  fullest  accord  with  our  traditions 
of  democratic  procedure  and  I  most 
earnestly  hope  such  action  wUl  occur  in 
the  very  near  future.  The  newspaper  ar- 
ticle excerpt  and  the  bishop's  statement 
follow : 

(Prom  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette, 
Apr.   12,   1966] 

The  city  council  and  the  school  commit- 
tee win  be  asked  to  support  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  woiUd  allow  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

Twice  before,  the  council  has  voted  to  peti- 
tion Congress  to  initiate  such  an  amend- 
ment.   Both  votes  came  In  1963. 

NEW    PETITION 

Now.  Mayor  Wells  has  submitted  a  new 
petition  to  the  council  from  local  members 
of  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  Committee  for 
PubUc  Prayer.  It  asks  the  council  to  reaffirm 
the  votes  of  1963. 

Under  the  petition,  the  council  would  also 
"go  on  record  (as  supporting  the  amend- 
ment) and  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  back  the  prayer  amend- 
ment." 

To  Initiate  the  amendment,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  must  approve  It  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Three-quarters  of  the  State*  must 
then  ratify  It  for  It  to  become  law. 

Rev.  Malcolm  L.  Matheson.  minister  of 
Chestnut  Street  Congregational  Church,  one 
of  the  petitioners  to  the  council,  said  today 
that  the  chief  end  of  the  Public  Prayer  Com- 
mittee Is  to  have  the  amendment  come  be- 
fore the  "people  of  the  United  Stetes  and  let 
them  decide." 

Rev.  Mr.  Matheson  added,  "If  the  people 
don't  want  prayer  In  public  schools,  then 


we  don't  want  It.    But  If  they  do  want  it 
then  we  want  It,  too." 

SIGNED    PETmoN 

Other  members  of  the  Public  Prayer  Com- 
mittee who  signed  the  peOtlon  are  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Tucker,  minister  of  Bethany  Con- 
gregational Church;  Rev.  Robert  Q.  Howes,  a 
Catholic  priest  from  the  Diocese  of  Worces- 
ter who  teaches  In  Washington.  D.C.;  and 
Mrs.  Ruth  M.  HUyard.  Mrs.  Mary  I^  TTuvers, 
and  Mrs.  Eileen  P.  Walkavlch. 

Statement    Presented   to    thk    Worcester, 
Mass..   Cmr   Councii,,   bt  His   E^xeixknct 
Bernard  J.  Flanagan.  DX).,  Roman  Cath- 
olic Bishop  op  Worcester 
It  Is  now  nearly  4  years  since  Vie  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  a  22-word  prayer 
In  New  York  State's  public  schooU  as  an  "es- 
tablishment of  religion."    That  prayer,  com- 
posed by  religious  leaders  in  New  York  and 
made  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  the 
schools  of  the  State,  read: 

"Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence upon  Thee  and  we  ask  Thy  bless- 
ings upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  coiintry." 

Eleven  of  the  thirteen  Justices  who  had 
previously  Judged  the  case  saw  nothing  un- 
constitutional In  the  simple  prayer.  In- 
deed. 19  State  attorneys  general  petitioning 
as  "friends  of  the*ourt".  said: 

"Our  Founding  Fathers  together  with  the 
great  and  God-fearing  leaders  of  the  last 
century  and  a  haU  woiUd  be  profoundly 
shocked  were  they  to  liave  been  told  In  their 
day  that  In  this  year  of  Our  Lord  •  •  •  a 
voluntary  nondenominatlonal  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  Supreme  Being  and  a  petition  for 
His  blessing,  recited  by  American  children  In 
their  classrooms,  is  being  seriously  attacked 
as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Hardly  had  the  Court's  majority  reached 
what  Harvard  Law  Dean  Grlswold  has  called 
Its  "thought  denying"  decision  then  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  rose  In  protest.  Proposal 
after  proposal  was  dropped  into  the  hoppers 
of  the  Congress  demanding  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  be  heard  In  an  Isstie  so 
clearly  critical.  Many  predicted  that  this  In- 
credible denial  of  a  consensus  prayer  would 
lead  on  to  successive  denials  until  the  Nation 
stood  stripped  of  its  long  and  good  traditions 
of  public  reverence.    We  said  ourselves: 

"Many  people  will  be  deeply  concerned 
about  the  continuing  erosion  of  our  religious 
traditions  Implicit  in  these  decisions. 

"The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer 
and  Bible  ruling,  has  continued  along  a  path 
iinhappily  famlUar  to  all  from  lU  earlier 
decisions.  The  same  tedious  arguments 
emphasizing  the  establishment-of-religlon 
clause  are  brought  forth  to  support  a  posi- 
tion which  turns  Its  back  on  the  total  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  outlaws  the  present  prac- 
tices of  39  States. 

"Let  us  suppose  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Bible  are  excluded  from  the  American 
public  schools  for  precisely  the  reasons  given 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  What  Is  the  next 
step?  Clearly,  all  other  expressions  of  reli- 
gion In  public  life  must  now  be  deleted.  Let 
us  not  wait  for  them  to  come  up  case  by 
case,  but  In  one  single  gesture  let  them  be 
suppressed. 

"It  may  take  the  Court  a  long  time  to  come 
to  the  full  understanding  of  what  its  decUlon 
means,  but  by  that  time  the  American  public 
may  make  some  decisions  of  Its  own.  In 
democratic  life  the  tyranny  of  the  few  is 
always  a  temporary  victory:  It  may  be  un- 
comfortable, but  its  fortunes  will  ultimately 
be  reversed." 

Desp>lt«  widespread  evidence  that  the 
prayer  decisions  were  very  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  the  Amerloan  people  and  thait  a 
reertorative  amendment  was  needed  to  return 
the  first  amendment  to  Its  original  and  tradl- 
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tlonal  good  senae.  effective  action  baa  oon- 
tlnued  tot  4  yeara  to  be  blocked  In  OoDgrew. 
HecimlgB  were  held.  In  tbe  House  only  after 
a  nearly  siioceasful  discharge  petition  bad 
forced  them  but  no  bills  were  forthcoming. 
Efforts  are  now  once  again  underway. 

We  Join  ova  voice  enthusiastically  to  thoee 
men  of  good  will  of  varying  faltha  and  parties 
who  are  wreatUng  with  tbla  difficult  matter. 
We  believe,  aa  In  all  such  lasues.  that  a 
reasonably  worded  prayer  amendment  Is  poa- 
elble.  We  believe  that  this  amendment  will 
constitute  not  an  attack  upon,  but  rather 
a  counterattack  against  a  dangeroua  misin- 
terpretation CKC  the  first  amendment.  We  call 
on  the  Worcester  City  Council  today  and  on 
all  citizens  and  their  legislative  spokesmen — 
on  all  in  fact,  who  honestly  believe  in  the 
democratic  process — to  respect  the  clear  will 
of  the  Nation  and  demand  from  the  Congress 
without  further  delay,  a  proposal  for  a  prayer 
amendment.  We  believe  In  the  wlseness  of 
the  American  people  to  act  rightly  on  auch 
a  proposal.  We  have  confidence  that  they 
wUl  decide  as  their  ancestors  decided  before 
them,  when  they  wrote  Into  the  seal  of  the 
city  ct  Boston,  those  good  words— "Slcut 
patrlbus,  sit  deus  nobis."  As  Ood  was  with 
our  fathers,  so  let  Him  be  with  us. 


Calendar  of  ETcntt  at  die  Natwaal  Gallery 
of  Art 


Vote  of  Confidence  for  the 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

09  irrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  AprQ  25, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
noted  recently  that  a  number  of  so-caUed 
peace  conferences  have  issued  statements 
condemning  our  Government's  policies  In 
Vietnam. 

I  think  it  Is  pertinent  to  say  at  this 
time  that  the  part  that  clergymen  play 
at  these  meeUngs  and  their  signatures  to 
petitions  or  policy  statements  do  not  nec- 
essarily represent  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  particular  denominations 
but  only  their  own  views. 

I  am  pleased  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America  does  sup- 
port our  policy  and  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues  the  following 
article  from  the  March  10  edition  of  the 
American  Examiner  which  gives  the 
▼lews  of  the  alliance: 

VoTX  or  CoNnoKNCx  to  Johnson 

The  following  is  a  text  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  the  Rabbinical  AlUance  of  America  on 
February  20. 

"In  view  of  the  numerous  statemente  be- 
ing Issued  by  various  organizations  and  re- 
ligious bodlea  regarding  the  conduct  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  Rabbinical  Alliance  of 
America  representing  over  500  American-born 
and  educated  rabbis  and  spiritual  leaders 
throughout  the  United  States,  today  met  In 
apecUl  session  and  authorised  the  followlnc 
statement: 

-T^**  Rabbinical  Alliance  of  America  e«- 
prcaaes  Its  deepest  confidence  In  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  In  the  admln- 
Istratloa  dlrwcUy  responsible  to  and  guided 
wisely  by  hba.  The  Rabbinical  Alliance  of 
America  deplores  the  rash  of  critical  state- 
ments being  lasued  against  the  Oovemment 
In  the  name  of  religion  and  morality." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF   PrNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art: 
National  OAi.i.nT  of  Art — Calendar  of 
Events,  Mat  1966 

Gallery  hours:  Extended  hours.  TTirough 
September  6:  Weekdays  10  am.  to  10  p.m. 
Sundays  12  noon  to  10  pjn.  Admission  Is 
free  to  the  gallery  and  to  all  programs 
scheduled. 

Continuing  25th  anniversary  exhibitions: 
French  paintings  from  the  collections  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  and  Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce. 
First  public  showing.  Galleries  59  through 
68.    Through  May  1. 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  publications: 
35  years  of  National  Gallery  publications. 
Central  Lobby. 

Catalog.  French  paintings  from  the  col- 
lections of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mellon  and 
Mrs.  Mellon  Bruce.  248  pages,  10  by  7V4, 
with  Introduction  by  John  Rewald,  20  color 
pkites.  and  226  black-and-white  Illustrations, 
•3  postpaid. 

A  pageant  of  painting  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art  edited  by  Huntington  Cairns 
and  John  Walker;  2  volumes.  518  pages,  255 
ColM-  plates.  10 '/i  by  14.  »35  postpaid. 

Dutch  landscape  painting  of  the  17th 
century  by  Wolfgang  Stechow;  256  pages. 
240  UlustraUons,  10V4  by  7V4,  •12.50  post- 
paid. First  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art's 
Kress  Foundation  studies  In  the  history  of 
European  art. 

John  Singleton  Copley  by  Jules  D.  Prown; 
2  volumes  (boxed)  each  272  pages.  677  11- 
lustraUoos,  8  by  11,  $25  postpaid.  First  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art's  Allsa  Mellon 
Bruce  studies  in  American  art. 

New  reproductions:  Color  postcards.  Ar- 
tist unknown.  "Deer  and  Squirrels";  index 
of  American  design.  "Angel  Weathervane"; 
Matisse,  "Still  Life:  Apples  on  Pink  Table- 
cloth": Copley,  "The  Copley  Family";  Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, "Jane  Avrll." 

Concerts:  The  gallerya  23d  American 
music  festival,  spojisored  by  the  J.  I.  Foun- 
dation, win  begin  May  1  and  continue  on 
Sunday  evenings  through  June  12. 

Cafeteria:  Extended  hours.  Through  Sep- 
tember 5:  Weekdays,  liincheon  11  am.  to 
2:30  pm.;  snack  service  2:30  to  5  pjn.;  din- 
ner 6  to  8  pja.  Sundays,  dinner  12  noon 
to  7:30  pjn. 

MONDAT,    APBIL    SS,    THROUGH    StTNDAT,    MAT     1 

PalnUng  of  the  week:  Cassatt.  "Girl  Ar- 
ranging Her  Hair"  (Chester  Dale  collection), 
gallery  86,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and 
2,  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Elements  In  art:  Space. 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1,  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Toiu-:  Introduction  to  collection.  Rotun- 
da. Monday  through  Satiorday  1 1  and  3,  Sun- 
day 5. 

Sxinday  lecture:  "Dante's  Imagery."  Guest 
speaker:  Charles  S.  Singleton,  professor  of 
romance  languages,  the  John  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  lecture  haU  4. 

Sunday  concert:  23d  American  music  featl- 
val:  KaUonal  Gallery  orchestra.  Rlch&rd 
Bales,  conductor,  east  garden  court  8. 


MONSAT,  MAT  2,   THROUGH  SUNDAT,  MAT  0 

PalnUng  of  the  week:  Chardln,  "the 
Kitchen  Maid"  (Samuel  H.  Kress  coUect4on), 
gallery  53.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  12  and 
2.  Sunday  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Elements  In  art:  Form. 
Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Saturday  1,  Sun- 
day 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday  11  and  3. 
Sunday  5. 

Sund.iy  lecture:  "The  Role  of  the  Curator 
in  the  Museum  Today."  Guest  speaker: 
Theodore  Rousseau,  curator,  department  of 
paintings,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York,  lecture  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  23rd  American  music 
festival:  Fred  Coulter,  pianist,  east  garden 
coiu't  8. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  gallery's  educa- 
tlon.-U  services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
educational  office,  437-4215.  extension  272. 

MONDAY,  MAT  9.  THROUGH  SUNDAY,  MAT  IS 

Painting  of  the  week:  Picasso.  Family  of 
Saltlmbanques  (Chester  Dale  collection), 
gallery  G-7  Tuesday  through  Saturday;  1  and 
2;  Sunday.  3.30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week.  Elements  In  art;  Color. 
Rotunda  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1;  Sun- 
day. 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda,  Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3; 
Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  Landscapes  of  the 
We.  and  the  Landscapes  of  the  I."  Speaker: 
Raymond  S.  Stltes.  assistant  to  the  director 
for  educational  services.  National  Gallery  of 
Art,  lecture  hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-third  American 
Music  Festival:  Katharine  Hansel,  soprano; 
George  Manos,  pianist;  east  garden  coiu-t  8. 

MONDAT,    MAT     IS,    THROUGH    SUNDAT,    MAT    23 

Painting  of  the  week:  Ter  Borch.  "The 
Suitor's  Visit"  (Andrew  Mellon  collection), 
gallery  47.  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  12  and 
2;  Sunday.  3: 30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Elements  In  art:  Com- 
position. Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day.  1;   Sunday.  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3- 
Sunday,  6. 

Sunday  lecture:  "The  World  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella."  Guest  speaker:  Theodore  L. 
Low.  director,  department  of  education,  the 
Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore.  lecture  hall 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-third  American 
Music  Festival:  Richards  woodwind  quintet 
of  Michigan  State  University  with  Theodore 
Johnson,  violinist,  east  garden  court  8. 

All  concerts,  with  Radio  Picture  of  the 
Week  intermission  talks,  are  broadcast  by 
Station  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  PM  (103  5). 

MONDAT,    MAT    23.    THROUGH    SUNDAT,    MAY    3S 

Painting  of  the  week:  Copley.  "Watson 
and  the  Shark"  (Ferdinand  Lammot  Belln 
Fund),  gallery  69.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day. 12  and  2;  Sunday.  3:30  and  6. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Elements  In  art:  Line. 
Rotunda,  Tuesday  through  Saturday,  1  •  Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11  and  3- 
Sunday.  2:30. 

Sunday  lecture:  "Courbet."  Guest  speak- 
er: George  Levltlne,  professor  of  art  history, 
Maryland  University,  College  Park,  lecture 
hall  4. 

Sunday  concert:  Twenty-third  American 
MusUc  Festival:  the  Montgomery  Ensemble, 
east  garden  court  8. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Oovermnent 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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Army's  Tripler  General  Hospital  in  Hawaii 
Plays  Vital  ^rIetnam  Role 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

of    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA1TVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  excellent  morale  of 
our  combat  forces  in  Vietnam  Is  the 
knowledge  that  America's  lifesavlng 
techniques  have  reached  a  level  of  excel- 
lence heretofore  undreamed  of.  Our  sol- 
diers know  that  should  they  be  wounded 
they  have  at  their  service  the  most  ad- 
vanced technology  of  20th-century 
medicine. 

At  their  disposal  are  the  better  trained 
medics  who  give  Immediate  first  aid  on 
the  battlefield,  the  helicopter  which 
saves  precious  minutes  by  flying  the 
wounded  out  quickly  and  even  under 
heavy  enemy  fire,  the  well-equipped  field 
hospital  with  its  supply  of  modem  drugs, 
and  finally  the  jet  ride  to  a  fully  staffed 
Army  hospital. 

One  of  these  hospltalsr-receiving  in- 
creased casualties  of  Ufe  Vietnam  con- 
flict, is  the  Army's  Tiller  General  Hos- 
pital, located  in  Hoifolulu  on  the  Island 
of  Oahu.  A  "veterdn"  of  World  War  n 
and  the  Korean  waiL  the  1.400-bed  hos- 
pital has,  despite  th\rapld  Increase  In 
our  Vietnam  commltm^t  to  more  than 
200,000  troops,  managed  to  make  an  or- 
derly and  smooth  transition  from  its 
quiet  peacetime  function  to  an  urgent 
wartime  operation. 

According  to  Tripler's  commander, 
Maj.  Gen.  Byron  L.  Steger,  the  quality 
of  medical  care  has  never  been  reduced, 
even  when  the  hospital  was  overloaded 
during  October  and  November  of  1965. 
General  Steger  emphasized  the  high  life- 
saving  ratio  of  today's  combat  casualties 
when  he  said: 

Some  have  come  In  here  looking  like  they 
are  about  to  die  and  then  months  later  they 
walk  out. 

Ideally  located  halfway  to  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  hospital  not 
only  continues  its  heavy  load  of  routine 
dependent  and  veteran  care  cases,  but 
also  performs  major  operations  on  com- 
bat Injuries,  ships  hundreds  of  pints  of 
emergency  blood  to  the  battlefront,  and 
acts  as  a  stopover  point  for  air  evacua- 
tion patients. 

I  submit  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  a  newspaper  article  on 
Tripler  Hospital's  commendable  role  in 
helping  to  meet  the  Vietnam  crisis.  The 
article,  writen  by  Reporter  Lyle  Nelson, 
awjeared  In  the  Thursday,  April  14. 1966, 
lasue  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin: 


Appendix 

Vietnam  Conflict's  Impact  ok  Triflb 
Hospital 

(By  Lyle  Nelson) 

The  scene  Is  Tripler  Hospital,  that  big 
pink  building  on  the  hill. 

A  leg  has  to  come  off. 

Frozen  skin  comes  out  of  the  icebox  for 
transplanting. 

A  bullet  Is  left  In  a  man  because  it  went 
In  clean  and  hot  and  taking  it  out  would 
cause  more  problems. 

An  amputee  from  years  back  quietly  reas- 
sures a  despondent  new  amputee. 

Hands  are  rebuilt  with  metal  parts  like 
a  robot. 

A  good  leg  Is  shortened,  bone  cut  out.  be- 
cause the  other  shattered  leg  had  to  be 
shortened. 

Pints  of  blood  are  rushed  to  Vietnam. 

New  doctors  and  nurses  check  Into  Tripler. 

DRAMA  IN  BUILDING 

These  are  a  few  of  the  dramatic  things 
that  have  been  happening  Inside  that  big 
pink  building,  mostly  In  the  last  6  months. 

Tripler  has  gone  to  war. 

But  MaJ.  Gen.  Byron  L.  Steger,  Tripler's 
commander,  prefers  not  to  paint  a  picture 
of  drastic  changes  at  Tripler — of  a  hospital 
turned  upside  down  because  of  American 
casualties  In  Vietnam. 

"It  was  pretty  rough  last  October  and 
November  and  we  had  to  work  pretty  hard 
and  steadily  but  not  to  the  detriment  of 
quality  medical  care,"  Steger  said. 

"We  received  more  casualties  at  that  time 
and  it  put  a  load  on  our  staff,"  he  said. 

"But  there  Is  a  relative  lull  in  the  fighting 
now  and  things  have  tapered  off  a  little,"  he 
said. 

ONK  HUNDRED  PATIENTS  NOW 

Right  now  Tripler  has  about  100  patients 
direct  from  Vietnam,  some  with  gunshot  or 
mine  wounds,  others  with  noncombat  ill- 
nesses, like  malaria. 

Tet  most  of  Tripler's  current  patient  load, 
about  550.  are  routine,  sick  servicemen,  wives 
having  babies,  and  kids  with  runny  noses. 

But  what  has  changed  things  at  Tripler 
since  the  United  States  pumped  200.000  men 
Into  Vietnam  has  been  combat  wounds. 

"We  get  every  known  type  of  missile  wound, 
gimshot,  shrapnel.  machlnegvm  slugs, 
mines,"  Steger  said. 

"Some  have  come  in  here  looking  like  they 
are  about  to  die  and  then  months  later  they 
walk  out,"  Steger  said,  proudly. 

Col.  John  D.  Ashby.  chief  In  orthopedics, 
has  seen  practically  all  the  woxmded  GI's  In 
the  last  year. 

"We've  had  three  amputations,  all  local 
men,"  he  said. 

"I  had  a  war  veteran  from  Korea  come  up 
to  talk  to  this  one  fellow,  give  him  a  little 
pep  talk,  some  reassurance,  show  htm  how 
well  he  does  his  job  and  gets  around  tovm  on 
one  leg. 

"We  are  doing  hand  reconstruction  work. 

"Some  carry  plenty  of  shrapnel  fragments, 
many  so  small  we  leave  them  th««,  since 
they  don't  really  bother  a  man. 

"Shrapnel  and  b\Ulets  are  sterile  when  they 
go  In.  It  Is  only  if  they  take  dirty  clothing 
In  with  them  that  we  sometimes  have  to  dig 
them  out,"  Ashby  said. 

"One  man  lost  four  Inches  In  the  thigh 
bone  and  later  w»  will  shorten  &  leg  so  he 
can  walk  easier,"  he  said. 


A  SAD  CASK 

Then  there  was  cme  sad  case  of  a  bum  vic- 
tim who  had  lost  an  arm.  His  buddies  In  the 
wards  volunteered  blood — only  he  died  of  a 
blood  clot  in  the  lungs  later. 

Steger  told  about  an  Island  man,  Lt.  Wil- 
liam Olds  who  came  off  the  Vietnam  battle- 
field with  wounds  In  the  thigh  and  pelvis. 

Olds  was  put  on  a  striker  frame  which 
made  him  a  sandwich  between  two  metal 
frames  so  doctors  could  turn  him  over  for 
simultaneous  treatment  both  front  and  back. 

"It  was  an  amazing  case,"  Steger  said,  "and 
now  he  has  returned  to  duty  at  Port  Bennlng, 
Ga." 

While  the  war  has  had  Its  Impact  on  Trip- 
ler, there  has  to  be  a  great  deal  of  biislness 
as  usual  In  the  treatment  of  sick  servicemen 
and  their  dependents. 

"We  are  set  up  with  1,400  beds  but  when 
we  reached  ova  war  peak  last  November,  we 
were  only  slightly  over  1,000,"  Steger  said. 

Any  hospital  has  to  have  more  beds  avail- 
able than  patients  It  can  handle. 

ISOLATION   NEEDED 

That  is  because  people  with  contagious  dis- 
eases have  to  be  Isolated,  men  mxist  be  sepa- 
rated from  women,  children  from  adults. 

Steger  said,  "Our  Job  Is  to  take  care  of 
people's  needs  In  Internal,  surgical,  and  psy- 
chiatric medicine. 

"And  we  have  to  handle  war  casualties  as 
weU  as  suppOTt  the  local  military  population. 
Its  dependents,  provide  76  beds  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  support  certain 
other  Government  employees." 

Steger  said,  "We  had  786  patients  from 
Vietnam  In  1966. 

"Of  these,  66  were  psychiatric  cases,  the 
rest  almost  equally  divided  between  medical 
like  malaria  and  ulcers,  and  surgical." 

The  surgical  workload  Included  fixing 
shattered  bones  and  brain  damage  work  per- 
formed by  neurosurgeons. 

FIFTY-riVE    PHYSICIANS 

The  Tripler  staff  Includes  65  physicians  on 
the  teaching  staff.  66  residency  trainees  In 
various  fields,  36  Interns,  and  another  20  In 
the  dental  department,  aU  with  college  de- 
grees. 

A  staff  Increase  of  56  civilians  and  68  mili- 
tary has  been  authorized  because  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  most  of  these  new  people 
have  checked  In.     Most  are  not  doctors. 

The  Tripler  staff.  Including  nurses,  custo- 
dians, and  others,  totals  1.250  people,  450  of 
whom  are  clvUlans.  and  450  enlisted  service- 
men. 

The  Tripler  outpatient  load  runs  to  19,000 
a  month,  that  U.  persons  who  come  to  see 
the  doctor  even  If  Junior  only  has  a  runny 
nose. 

The  routine  case  of  the  child  who  needs 
cough  syrup  usually  can  be  taken  care  of 
at  dispensaries  at  Hlckam,  Pearl  Harbor. 
Schofleld  Barracks,  and  other  places  without 
checking  Into  Tripler's  outpatient  division. 

The  departure  of  the  25th  Division  from 
Schofield  cut  Into  Tripler's  normal  workload. 

Steger  added,  "More  available  beds  In  the 
Far  East,  jtartlcularly  In  Jap>an  and  Okinawa, 
has  also  helped  take  the  load  off  us." 

TO   PHmPPINKB 

A  man  wounded  In  Vietnam  often  Is  fiown 
quickly  to  the  Philippines  for  2  days. 

From  there  he  goes  to  Japan  If  it  looks  Uko 
he  can  get  back  with  his  outfit  within  60 
days. 
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Most  of  the  men  coming  to  Tripler  are 
cases  Involving  60  to  120  days  rehabilitation. 

The  Vietnam  war.  for  Instance,  has  meant  a 
500-percent  Increase  In  buslneM  In  the  past 
year  for  the  10th  Air  Medical  Evacuation 
Group  of  the  Air  Force's  61st  Airlift  Wing  at 
Hlckam. 

A  spokesman  said : 

"Three  or  more  air  evacuation  planes  are 
coming  Into  Hlckam  each  week  for  every  nine 
flights  out  of  Clark  Alrbase  In  the  Philippine*. 

"SU  or  less  of  these  flights  overshoot  Hlck- 
am.  going  from  JaF>an  to  Travis  Air  Force 
Base  near  Sacramento  nonstop. 

•'The  new  Ixx^kheed  C-141  makes  this 
possible.  When  air  evac  planes  put  Into 
Hickam,  the  m«n  usually  go  to  Tripler  for  a 
night's  rest. 

"They  go  to  Tripler  If  they  are  island 
men.  If  they  need  a  specialist  to  look  at  their 
problem,  If  the  flight  crew  needs  an  overnight 
rest  or  If  It  looks  like  they  can  get  back  to 
duty  In  00  days  or  so."  he  said. 

BIXX>D    TO    VirrNAM 

While  planes  at  Hlck&i  unload  the 
maimed  for  Tripler,  the  hospital,  3  weeks  ago. 
rushed  500  plnu  of  blood  in  a  week  to  Viet- 
nam and  600  on  one  occasion  befcnre  that. 

Steger  said.  "Normally  we  carry  150  pints 
of  blood  at  all  times  and  use  between  60  and 
100  a  week  while  drawing  on  40  to  60  frcxn 
service  sources  each  week." 

At  any  one  time  the  hospital  patient 
population  runs  60  percent  In  uniform,  40 
percent  dependents,  retired  servicemen,  and 
others. 

"We're  not  feeling  any  great  pinch,"  Steger 
said,  "either  in  handling  betUe  casualties  <Qr 
having  enough  doctors  and  support  person- 
nel to  do  the  Job. 

"If  there  Is  any  strain,  it  Is  on  the  civilian 
doctors  In  the  country  being  drafted  because 
of  the  war,"  he  said. 

That's  the  rub.  A  young  doctor  thinks  he's 
■ettllng  down  to  routine  tummy  ache  cases 
In  sooie  quiet  town  and  then  find  himself 
lookiag  at  shrapnel  wounds  at  Tripler. 

Iliat's  when  be  really  knows  there's  a  war 
on. 


Mrs.  Gandhi's  ^w  of  Fisk  Proteia 
CoDcentrate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  iCASSACHTTsrrTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
UB  In  Congress  have  been  anxious  to  see 
flah  protein  concentrate  go  Into  large- 
scale  production  primarily  because  of  its 
potential  value  abroad.  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Oandhl,  of  India,  whose  country 
b  at  present  plagued  by  massive  famine, 
expressed  an  interest  in  fish  protein  con- 
centrate during  her  recent  visit  here. 

She  pointed  out.  however,  that  a  ma- 
jor problem  would  be  to  "sell"  this  new 
form  of  food  to  her  people.  I  would 
heartily  concur  In  this  view.  If  we  are 
truly  to  help  combat  malnutrition  In  tills 
world,  we  will  have  to  apply  some  of  our 
efforts  to  research  In  new  ways  to  use 
this  product  and  some  of  our  efforts  to 
educating  people  about  what  It  Is  and 
how  it  could  be  used. 

Today,  fish  protein  ccmcentrate  Is 
awaiting  the  approval  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  Although  fish 
protein  concentrate  was  developed  many 


years  ago,  this  Inexpensive  and  highly 
nutritious  product  is  still  not  being  used 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need  it  I 
concur  with  the  view  of  the  New  Bedford 
Standard  Times  editorial  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  place  it  in  the  Record. 
There  must  be  no  further  delay  in  put- 
ting fish  protein  concentrate  to  use. 
Government  and  Industry  must  both  get 
to  work  and  "sell"  fish  protein  conctn- 
trate. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From    the   New    Bedford    Standard-Times, 
Max.  31.  1966] 
Education  Required 

It  Is  not  generally  known,  but  India's 
Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi,  would 
like  to  learn  more  about  the  use  of  fish  floiu* 
as  a  food  additive. 

Approached  by  a  Standard-Times  repre- 
sentative during  her  visit  to  Washington, 
Mrs.  Gandhi  expressed  an  Interest  In  investi- 
gating this  protein  concentrate  and.  Im- 
plicitly raised  an  important  question  con- 
cerning It. 

She  wondered  about  public  acceptance  of 
fish  flour  in  her  country,  and  felt  her  people 
would  have  to  be  "sold"  on  the  product 
because  "they  are  used  to  eating  their  fish 
In  a  certain  way." 

Actually,  the  "selling"  problwn  may  not 
involve  fish  flour  Itself,  but  rather  the  In- 
troduction of  the  U.S.  product.  If  and  when 
it  is  given  Federal  approval,  so  that  the  In- 
dian people  can  see  how  it  differs  fnwn  their 
own. 

This  Is  because  there  has  been  research 
on  fish  flour  in  India,  aided  by  an  exchange 
of  Ideas  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries.  But  the  fish  used  by  the  Indian 
scientists  was  oUy  (ours  is  not)  Uke  a 
sardine  and,  probably  for  this  reason,  early 
reports  on  experiment*  In  India  have  not 
been  optimistic. 

What  seems  to  be  indicated,  therefore.  Is 
an  American  education  program — since  India, 
plagued  by  massive  famine,  could  be  greatly 
benefited  by  fish  fiour — that  wotild  acquaint 
the  Indian  people  with  the  completely  dif- 
ferent nature  and  manufactivlng  methods 
of  the  U.S.  product. 

Even  though  we  still  are  awaiting  approval 
of  fish  fiour  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, it  Is  not  too  soon  for  Government 
and/or  Industry  to  start  thinUng  about 
effective  ways  of  educating  potential  con- 
sumers abroad  as  to  precisely  what  this  food 
material  Is,  and  what  It  can  do  for  them. 


There  Is  a  God 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiKoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  article  of  tmusual  interest 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  one 
of  my  constituents.  It  was  written  by  a 
14-year-old  girl  in  my  district,  Miss 
Pamela  Smith  of  Amboy,  m. 

In  a  great  Christian  nation  such  as 
ours,  it  is  indeed  encouraging  to  find  a 
young  person  such  as  Miss  Smith  who 
still  expressed  the  deep  sense  of  faith  and 
devotion  that  guided  our  country  to  the 
position  of  world  leadership  it  enjoys 
today.    The  article,  as  it  appeared  in  the 


"Voice  of  Youth"  column  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  follows  in  its  entirety: 

Many  people  these  days  give  up  going  to 
church  with  the  excuse,  "I  was  out  late  last 
night,  and  I  Just  couldn't  make  myself  get 
up  this  morning."  Some  even  don't  believe 
there  Is  a  God.  I  think  that  now.  with  the 
trouble  across  the  sea,  we  should  depend  on 
Him  even  more. 

So,  to  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  I  would 
like  to  start  first  with  the  Bible.  What 
other  book  is  so  Internationally  known?  As 
old?  So  well  studied?  So  timeless?  There 
Is  none  to  compare  with  it.  What  other  has 
so  many  authors?  The  Bible,  together,  has 
66  books.  Surelj  these  writers  all  couldn't 
have  been  wrong. 

When  you  see  a  huge  tree  and  realize  it 
has  g^rown  from  a  seed  you  think,  "There 
must  be  a  force  behind  this  that  is  greater 
than  you  or  I."    There  Is.    God. 

How  did  Adam  and  Eve  arrive  on  earth  If 
God  didn't  put  them  there?  How  did  the 
world  come  into  being  if  it  were  not  created 
by  God?  When  we  truly  believe,  we  don't 
have  to  ask  where  He  came  from.  He's  Just 
there.     That's  enough  for  true  Christians. 

When  Jesus  came  to  earth,  suffered,  and 
died  for  us.  He  showed  His  great  love.  What 
about  the  angel  at  His  tomb?  Wasnt  that 
proof?  And  after  we  have  prayed  to  God, 
asking  His  forgiveness,  don't  we  feel  better? 
If  we  have  prayed  honestly,  we  should. 

God  is  loving,  not  demanding.  This  Is 
why  He  lets  each  of  us  make  our  own  choice 
as  to  whether  we  have  fear,  or  love  and 
trust  him.  He  lets  us  decide  If  we  wish  to 
be  saved. 

That  is  why  I  say,  "There  Is  a  God." 
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Too  Few  Bombs  in  Vietnam? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTXrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  when  there  is  so  much  controversy 
over  the  conduct  of  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  interesting  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  April  23  Issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  the  subject  of 
"Too  Pew  Bombs." 

In  view  of  recent  testimony  or  state- 
ments regarding  the  need  for  repurchase 
of  bombs  because  of  supply  shortages  of 
arms  or  equipment  In  the  Vietnam  war, 
I  think  this  editorial  timely  and  appro- 
priate and  would  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  have  this  editorial 
inserted  in  the  Record  : 

Too  Frw  Bombs? 

Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  has  mM 
disturbing  reports  of  Ijomb  and  other  short- 
ages overseas  with  a  denial  that  Is  morB 
emphatic  than  convincing. 

Almost  350.000  U.S.  troops  and  100,000  tons 
of  aupplies  have  been  sent  to  Vietnam  from 
all  over  the  world.  There  has  been  "draw- 
down." as  the  services  call  it.  on  military 
supply  Inventories  throughout  the  world. 
Virtually  all  ready  combat  units  have  been 
committed  to  Vietnam  or  other  foreign  sta- 
Uona;  the  strategic  reMrre  tn  tliU  eoontry 
has  been  reduced  to  training  cadres.  In  a 
military  sense  the  Umted  States  has  been 
skating  on  thin  ioe  for  soma  time,  and  tb* 
danger  la  not  ended. 


In  the  past  few  weeks  the  evidence  of 
strain  has  become  pronounced.  Seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-pound  bombs,  sold  as  surplus 
some  years  ago  to  a  Gemxan  conunercial  con- 
tractor, have  been  repurchased  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  more  than  10  times  their  sales 
price  for  use  in  Vietnam.  More  than  33,000 
officers,  experienced  noncoms  and  specialists 
are  being  transferred  from  Germany  to  Viet- 
nam or  to  unite  being  trained  in  this  coun- 
try. They  will  be  replaced  by  18,000  green 
privates.  Aircraft  sorties  in  South  Vietnam 
have  been  materially  reduced  in  recent  weeks 
because  of  local  shortages  of  bombs,  match- 
ing fuses,  tall  fins,  and  other  ordnance. 
There  are  undeniable  scarcities — actual  or 
impending — of  many  military  items.  Includ- 
ing trained  military  manpower. 

The  reasons  for  these  deDclencles  vary, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  no  war  ever  baa 
been  fought  without  some  shortages.  But 
Mr.  McNamara  does  himself  no  credit  by 
trying  to  deny  the  obvious. 

This  newspaper  has  long  questioned  the 
wisdom  of  large-scale  bombing  in  terms  of 
American  objectives  In  Vietnam,  but  we 
believe  unreservedly  that  whatever  strategy 
the  administration  embarks  upon  must  not 
fall  for  lack  of  arms  or  equipment.  Far 
greater  candor  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, a  candor  lacking  throughout  the  Viet- 
nam war,  would  provide  greater  assurance  to 
the  Nation  that  the  men  who  are  doing  the 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam  get  all  the 
support  they  need. 


Cotton  Must  Compete 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
studies  and  hearings  before  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  February, 
the  House  took  up  and  approved  on 
March  3  a  bill  to  enable  cottongrowers 
to  establish,  finance,  and  caiTy  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  research  and  pro- 
motion to  Improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of.  and  to  expand  markets  for, 
cotton. 

This  bill.  H.R.  12322.  presently  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

On  April  14,  the  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  Sun. 
made  editorial  comment  on  the  need  for 
such  authority  and  such  programs.  The 
Sun  serves  a  great  area  in  the  Arkansas 
Cotton  Belt  and  reflects  the  views  of 
growers  that  such  programs  are  essential 
If  we  are  to  firm  up  the  role  of  cotton 
in  our  economy.  If  any  item  Is  news- 
worthy, you  will  see  it  in  the  Jonesboro 
Sun.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  bring  this  edito- 
rial to  the  attention  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  early  action  by  the  Senate  will 
enable  the  Congress  to  forward  this  leg- 
islation to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture: 

Cotton  Must  Compete 
The  cotton  surplus  is  expected  to  reach  a 
record  of  more  than  16  million  bales  by  Au- 
gust 1,  necessitating  a  severe  acreage  cutback 
to  curtail  production.  Less  acres  In  cotton, 
of  course,  mean  less  need  for  all  the  goods 
and  services  required  to  produce  a  crop, 
pinching  the  economy  in  all  cotton  areas. 

More  than  342,000  people  in  Arkansas  de- 
rive aU  or  a  big  part  of  their  incomes  from 


cotton.  Receipts  from  farm  marketing  of 
cotton  and  cottonseed  amount  to  about  $240 
million  a  year,  not  to  mention  the  additional 
revenue  they  generate. 

Cotton,  however,  is  going  into  warehouses 
while  manmade  fibers  are  being  used  in  prod- 
ucts that  once  were  all  cotton.  Their  con- 
sumption has  risen  to  more  than  11  million 
bales,  exceeding  that  of  cotton  by  2  million 
bales. 

For  the  time  being,  cotton  is  reasonably 
competitive  with  rayon  due  to  a  Government 
subsidy.  Fibers  making  the  biggest  gains, 
however,  are  the  noncellulosics  which  sell 
for  80  cents  per  pound  or  more.  In  5  years 
they  have  taken  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
6-mllllon-bale  growth  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. 

The  14  giant  corporations  producing  syn- 
thetics are  spending  more  than  $200  million 
per  year  for  research  and  promotion,  com- 
pared with  a  little  over  $10  million  spent  on 
cotton. 

How  can  500,000  cotton  farmers  across  18 
States  combine  their  resources  to  compete 
with  these  centrally  controlled  rivals?  Lead- 
ing growers  are  sponsoring  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  uniform  collection  of  funds  for  cot- 
ton research  and  promotion.  It  contains  all 
the  necessary  safeguards  for  grower  control 
in  that  it  does  not  become  effective  unless 
approved  by  cotton  farmers  in  a  referen- 
dum: and  grower  could  obtain  a  refund;  and 
the  program  would  be  initiated,  developed, 
and  conducted  by  a  beltwide  producer  or- 
ganization whose  members  would  be  select- 
ed by  State  or  area  cotton  farmer  groups. 

This  program  gives  the  cotton  farmer  an 
arrangement  through  which  he  can  save  him- 
self with  his  own  money  if  he  wants  to.  It 
deserves  the  support  of  all  who, are  Interest- 
ed in  a  healthy  cotton  economy. 


Tosans'  New  Magazine  To  Rally  Young 
ConserratiTes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or    WISCONSIN 

In  the  house  OF  representatives 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  intelligent  and  intellectual 
young  constituents  of  mine,  the  Wheeler 
brothers.  Richard  and  Timothy,  have 
recently  launched  a  new  national  maga- 
zine named  "Rally."  They  thought- 
fully forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  their 
trial  Issue,  which  I  found  to  be  interest- 
ing and  stimulating. 

Recently  Loyal  Meek,  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  left 
his  desk  to  go  back  on  the  reporter's  beat. 
He  called  on  his  two  Wauwatosa  neigh- 
bors, the  Wheeler  brothers,  with  the  re- 
sults shown  in  the  following  Sentinel 
story: 

TosANs'  New  Magazine  To  Rally  Young 

Conservatives 

(By  Loyal  Meek) 

Rally,  a  national  magazine  for  young  con- 
servatives, is  in  the  hatching  stage  in  Wau- 
watosa. 

Richard  S.  and  Timothy  J.  Wheeler,  broth- 
ers, are  the  founders.  They  have  published 
one  trla|  issue  and  hope  to  begin  regular 
monthly  publication  by  mid-May. 

The  brothers  typify  the  young  conserva- 
tives to  whom  Rally  is  to  appeal.  Timothy  is 
28  and  h&B  credentials  to  serve  as  a  conserva- 
tive publisher  by  virtue  of  4  years  of  exjie- 


rience  as  an  associate  editor  of  National  Re- 
view, a  leading  conservative  publication. 

Richard  is  31  and  is  to  be  the  editor  of 
Rally.  He  recently  returned  to  Wauwatosa 
from  Washington,  DC,  where  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Reader's  Digest. 

"Rally  will  be  largely  aimed  for  conserva- 
tive readers  tmder  40  on  dovm  to  the  coUege 
level,"  said  Timothy.  "There  may  be  some 
high  school  students  who  will  be  Interested 
in  it,  although  probably  not  very  many." 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  founding 
of  Rally,  according  to  Timothy,  "is  to  provide 
a  market  for  the  many  young  conservative 
writers  who  have  come  along  in  the  last  few 
years." 

While  conservative  in  Ideology,  Rally  in- 
tends to  be  liberal  in  paying  its  writers,  and 
especially  the  younger  ones.  Timothy  said. 

Rally  will  be  an  advocate  of  private  enter- 
prise, the  free  market  system,  limited  govern- 
ment, individualism  and  for  voluntary  wel- 
fare work  by  the  Independent  sector,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  public  and  private 
sectors. 

WhUe  supporting  capitalism,  Rally  itself 
will  not  be  a  business  intent  only  on  mniring 
a  profit.  For  the  Wheeler  brothers,  it  Is 
going  to  be  mainly  a  labor  of  love. 

The  Wheelers  now  are  devoting  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  arranging  for  the 
necessary  financial  backing. 

One  of  the  reasons  fM-  establishing  head- 
quarters in  Wauwatosa  is  that  MUwaukee  has 
the  advantage  of  being  a  "good  conservative 
advertising  base."  Timothy  estimates  that 
"approximately  40  firms  here  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  willing  to  support  such 
a  publication  with  their  advertising." 

In  addition,  he  reports,  they  have  been 
given  support  and  encouragement  from  sev- 
eral businessmen,  here  and  in  Indianapolis. 

To  make  the  magazine  self-sufficient,  a 
circulation  of  8,000  will  be  necessary.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  base  figure  can  be  reached 
within  a  year — and,  of  cotirse,  that  the  num- 
ber of  subscribers  will  go  higher,  up  to  about 
18,000.  Introductory  subscription  rates  are 
$5  for  1  year,  $9  for  2  years  and  $12.50  for 
3  years. 

Establishing  a  magazine,  especially  one 
with  a  select  market,  is  a  hard  and  chancy 
undertaking.  The  Wheeler  brothers  are  con- 
vlncedl  however,  ttiat  there  is  a  place  for 
Rally.  They  point  out  that  there  are  more 
than  100  liberal  and  leftist  publications  but 
relatively  few  conservative  and  rightist  pub- 
lications, and  none  in  the  area  they  have 
staked  out — a  serious,  high  quality  and  fully 
representative  Journal  for  conservatives  in 
the  20  to  40  age  group. 

The  Wheelers  use  the  word  "serious"  In 
their  promoUonal  material,  but  they  hasten 
to  emphasize  that  Rally  will  not  be  stuffy. 
They  promise  to  make  It  bright,  lively  and 
witty. 

"Ever  since  conservatism  has  come  of  age," 
Timothy  said,  "its  spokesmen  have  been 
spending  most  of  their  time  yelling  at  each 
other  and  exchanging  diatribes  with  liberals. 
We  hope  to  establish  a  better  dialog  between 
the  right  and  the  left.  We  want  to  direct  our 
time  and  energy  toward  solving  problems — 
nongovernmental  solutions." 

Another  reason  for  locating  Rally  here, 
■in  addition  to  the  good  advertising  climate, 
according  to  Timothy,  is  to  give  It  more  of  a 
midwest  viewpoint.  Almost  all  Journals  of 
opinion  are  published  in  the  East,  he  adds, 
and  hence  refiect  the  viewpoint  of  the  east- 
em  establishment. 

Although   it  will   give  more  attention  to. 
domestic  Issues.  Rally  will  not  Ignore  Inter- 
national matters. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  an 
antl-Communlst  column  as  a  regular  feature, 
written  by  an  Intelligence  analyst  whose 
name  can't  be  revealed. 

Rally,  Timothy  emphasizes,  wUl  not  be  a 
radical  rightwing  haranguer.  "We  wiU. 
f(w  Instance,  dlacusa  civU  rights,"  Timothy 
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aaid.  oUllng  It  »n  lasue  young  oonserratlTes 
belleva  In. 

He  8«e8  the  problenu  of  tirban  llXe— apr&wl. 
d«c*7,  environmental  pollution — aa  the  big 
iMues  of  the  coming  decade.  "Conserra- 
tlves — and  Rally — will  be  In  the  forefront  of 
channeling  thought  toward  urban  progress 
and  development."  Timothy  said.  "It  Ls  a 
part  of  conaerratlon.  and  conservation  Is 
close   to  conservatives'   hearts." 

The  third  reason  for  locating  Rally  here 
is  that  Wauwatosa  Is  the  Wheelers'  home 
town. 

Timothy  and  his  wife  and  son,  Christopher. 
S.  Uve  at  7401  Watson  Avenue.  BuUt  In 
18T7.  the  house  has  been  in  the  Wheeler 
family  ever  since.  The  brothers'  grand- 
mother. Mrs.  U  C.  Wheeler,  lived  in  the 
house  for  04  years,  until  her  death  In  1964. 

The  brothers'  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8. 
Liawrence  Wheeler,  Uve  at  7720  Rogers  Ave- 
nue. Richard  Is  making  his  home  with 
them. 

The  brothers  are  graduates  of  Wauwatosa 
Bast  High  School.  Richard  In  January  1963. 
and  Timothy  In  June  1955. 

Richard  attended  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Be- 
tween times,  he  studied  at  the  Pasadena 
Playhouse  and  tried  writing  plays.  On  the 
Madison  campus,  he  wrote  a  controversial 
column  for  the  Daily  Cardinal  and  helped 
establish  Insight  and  Outlook,  a  pioneering 
conservative  student  journal.  Before  Join- 
ing Reader's  Digest,  he  wrote  editorials  for 
the  Phoenix  (Art*.)  Gazette  and  was  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

'nmothy  also  attended  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  After  2  years  at  Madison,  he 
joined  the  Army  and  was  engaged  In  In- 
telligence work  overseas.  Discharged  In 
March  1961.  he  returned  to  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  became  Interested  In  con- 
servative writings  and  political  Journalism. 
He  met  the  former  Mary  Pox  of  River  Hills 
on  the  Madison  campus,  and  they  were  mar- 
rted  m  1962.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  Joined 
the  staff  of  National  Review. 

OfTSPUNG    OF    DlSSINT 

What  Is  the  purpose  ot  Rally?  Tl)e  follow- 
ing Is  excerpted  from  a  "Statement  of  Pur- 
pose" by  the  editors  In  the  magazine's  Intro- 
ituctory  Issiie: 

.-"We  seek  no  patent  to  Improve  society 
except  to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  Im- 
prove ourselves,  and  to  the  extent  our  success 
In  doing  so  persuades  others  to  do  likewise. 

"We  do  not  refer  to  ourselves  as  partlcl- 
pcmts  In  a  'movement.'  feeling  that  move- 
ments are  artinclal,  nihilist.  relenUessly  ac- 
tivist and  Insullerably  busybody.  We  have  no 
marching  orders.  We  build  no  Utopias.  We 
bathe,  shave,  and  wear  shoes.  'Revolt'  la 
more  descriptive  of  our  shared  assumptions, 
and  what  we  mean  by  the  term  Is  the  rising 
rejection  among  the  younger  generation  of 
the   contemporary   liberal    orthodoxy.  •   •   • 

"Within  the  last  10  years  or  so  a  great 
many  young  people  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  (the)  intellectual  climate,  among 
whom  we  count  ourselves  and  virtually  every- 
body who  has  helped  construct  this  Journal. 
The  Biim  of  our  dissent  has  Justly  been  called 
the  'Revolt  on  the  Campus.'  for  ours  is  In- 
deed revolutionary  dissent  In  the  sense  that 
It  extends  to  all.  or  very  nearly  all.  of  the 
prevailing  liberal  orthodoxy.  In  a  better 
sense,  however.  It  Is  restorative,  and  In- 
volves a  modem  recommitment  to  traditional 
values.  We  rally  in  defense  of  the  great 
tradition  of  the  West,  and  de<llcate  ourselves 
to  Its  restoration  In  our  own  persons.  Those 
traveling  tiie  sams  ro*d  we  invite  to  Join 
«•;  there  are  good  things  to  ccme." 


Uncle  Sun  Offernif  a  Windfall  to 
Inrestort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Post  on  April  25,  1966, 
opposing  the  President's  proposed  loan 
pooling  scheme  as  a  "windfall." 

The  theory  of  the  Post  Is  that  the  prof- 
Its  of  participation  purchases  will  go  to 
institutional  Investors  like  banks  and  In- 
surance companies.  The  Post  feels  that 
the  whole  thing  Is  tantamount  to  giving 
out  a  "windfall "  in  exchange  for  a  budget 
gimmick. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree.  The  program 
certainly  is  not  a  "windfall"  for  taxpay- 
ers, who  will  pay  through  the  nose  for 
this  expensive  means  of  Government 
fundralslng.  but  it  may  well  be  a  wind- 
fall for  a  select  group  of  large-scale  In- 
vestors. The  fat  profits  to  be  made  help- 
ing the  President  disguise  his  budget  def- 
icit will  attract  Institutional  funds  that 
would  otherwise  go  Into  mortgage  lend- 
ing and  other  forms  of  lending  that  'help 
the  little  guy. "  This  program — this  in- 
stitutional "windfall " — will  help  the  "big 
guy  "  and  hurt  the  "little  guy  "  who  needs 
cheaper  credit. 

What  amazes  me  In  viewing  this  whole 
administration  fiscal  and  monetary  chess 
game  \s  the  silence  of  the  self-anointed 
friends  of  the  "little  guy."  Where  Is  the 
voice  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, so  frequently  raised  In  opposi- 
tion to  anything  that  sma<dcs  of  profits 
to  the  big  city  bankers?  I  think  that  the 
Post  article  is  right  In  saying  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  made  loyalty  to  decep- 
tion a  test  of  virtue. 

The  article  follows: 
Uncu:  Sam  OrmirNG  a  Wutofall  to 
Invxstoks 

WASHmoTON.  April  26. — There  \m  a  mxiltl- 
milllon-doUar  windfall  for  prtvate  Investors 
in  President  Johnson's  pl«ui  to  sell  shares  In 
Government  loans. 

Even  the  "UtUe  feUow"  wltti  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  to  Invest  wUl  be  able  to  earn 
an  unusueUly  high  return  on  his  money  at  no 
risk. 

If  Congress  OKs  the  plan,  private  lenders 
could  pocket  over  $100  million  in  extra  earn- 
ings over  the  next  2  jean — courtesy  ot  the 
taxpayers. 

Presumably  most  of  this  bonansa  will  go 
to  large  institutional  investors — banks.  In- 
surance companies,  and  pension  funds. 

Bvit  the  Treasiiry  Department  says  you 
can  probably  gei  a  piece  ot  the  acUon  for 
as  little  as  $6,000  at  your  neighborhood  bank. 
Tliere's  even  talk  of  lowering  the  minimum 
kavectment  to  $1,000. 

Your  money  will  earn  premliim  Interest — 
estimated  at  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  ot 
1  percent  above  regular  Government  funds. 

At  current  Intereet  rates,  that  meace  you'd 
be  gettlnc   around   ft^    percent  return  or 


more  on  your  money,  with  all  the  work  and 
worry  taken  care  of  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Here's  how  the  plan  would  work: 

The  Government  holds  outstanding  loans 
totaling  about  $33  billion  It  has  made  to 
farmers,  small  businessmen,  colleges,  stu- 
dents, etc. 

The  President  wants  to  get  rid  of  some  of 
these  loans — partly  to  make  his  budget  look 
better,  partly  to  tap  unused  sources  of  credit 
in  the  private  money  market. 

For  a  number  of  years,  a  few  Government 
agencies — principally  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association — have  been  selling  off 
loans  to  private  buyers. 

Now  the  President  was  to  expand  this  plan 
to  cover  any  of  the  nearly  100  agencies  which 
lend  money  to  the  public. 

Instead  of  each  agency  selling  off  Its  own 
loans,  big  batches  of  them  will  be  lumped 
together  In  "pools." 

Shares  In  the  pools  (called  certificates  ot 
rmrtlclpntlon)  will  be  sold  to  private  in- 
vestors by  FNMA.  which  has  experience  In 
this  business. 

The  money  will  go  Into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, cutting  down  the  red  Ink  on  L.B.J.'s 
eleotlon-year  budget. 

GOVEltm<ENT    DOES    WORK 

The  actual  loans  wUl  still  belong  to  the 
Federal  agencies,  which  will  do  all  the  work 
of  collecting  payments,  foreclosing  on  de- 
faulters, etc. 

Twice    a    year.    Interest    payments — allied 
dividends — will    go   out   to   holders   ot  the.. 
certlfloatee. 

The  President  hopes  to  sell  at  least  $4  bil- 
lion worth  of  loans  In  the  coming  year,  and 
another  $4  billion  the  year  after. 

At  a  one-quarter  of  1  percent  premium, 
that  would  cost  the  taxpayers  about  $44 
million  over  the  next  2  years  In  higher  Inter- 
est payments  to  private  investors. 

If  the  premium  runs  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent,  the  windfall  would 
reach  $88  or  even  $132  million.  In  the  first 
2  5  ars  ot  the  pirogram  alone. 

Underotandably.  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  unhappy  about  the  propoesd. 

Oongresslonal  soiirces  said  administration 
lobbyists  put  on  Intense  preesure  for  the  loan 
sale  plan. 

UnleoB  a  real  revolt  develops  In  Oongreas, 
Investor^  will  be  diving  for  profit  this  sum- 
mer In  this  new  Federal  money  "pooL" 
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Reform  of  Parcel  Po$t  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    nXINOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
newspapers  have  taken  note  of  the  leg- 
islation ru3w  being  considered  by  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  reform  existing  parcel  post 
laws. 

The  Atkinson -Annawan  News,  Atkin- 
son, 111.,  the  Galesburg-Register  Mall. 
Oalesburg.  DL,  and  the  Mollne  Dispatch. 
Mollne,  m.,  all  recently  published  ar- 
ticles concerning  H.R.  12367  which  li 
designed  to  end  Illogical  limitation 
placed  on  the  Post  OfDce  Department'i 
parcel  post  handling. 


Because  these  articles  are  typical  of 
others  I  have  seen,  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 

(  Prom  the  Atkinson  (HI.)  Atklnson- 
Annawan  News,  Mar.  18,  1966] 
Also  Pabcel  Post 
Postmaster  General  Lawrence  O'Brien  and 
Deputy  Postmaster  General  Frederick  Belen 
recently  testified  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee In  behalf  of  a  bill  which  would  great- 
ly Improve  parcel  post  service. 

In  brief,  the  bill  would  end  Illogical  limi- 
tations placed  on  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment's parcel  post  handling  enacted  In  1961 
(Public  Law  199)  In  an  effort  to  bolster  the 
Railway  Express  Agency.  That  law  per- 
mitted parcel  post  to  continue  handling 
large  packages  In  rural  (unprofitable)  areas, 
but  it  limited  shipments  between  larger 
post  offices  to  either  20  pounds  and  72  Inches 
or  40  pounds  and  72  Inches. 

The  law  had  forced  a  continuous  series  of 
parcel  post  rate  hikes  as  the  department  Is 
required  by  law  to  operate  within  4  percent 
of  the  break-even  point.  Because  volume 
was  lost,  so  was  the  profitable  part  of  former 
volume. 

Meanwhile,  other  shipping  firms  have 
taken  much  business  away  from  REA  and 
REA  has  diversified,  only  18  percent  of  Its 
business  today  being  parcel  service.  The  law 
has  confused  and  inconvenienced  millions- 
many  not  understanding  why  they  can  ship 
one  size  package  to  one  place  and  not  an- 
other. Tbe  limitation  often  changes  as  post 
offices  grow  or  decline  In  volume  handled. 

It  Is  disappointing  to  see  the  raUroads, 
which  own  REA.  fighOng  this  overdue  re- 
form, which  Is  In  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer, especially  when  postal  authorities 
feel  the  railroads  will  actually  benefit  from 
the  changes. 

It  Is  bad  practice  to  enact  special  legisla- 
tion to  support  Inefficient  businesses,  and 
In  any  event  conditions  have  completely 
changed  since  1951.  For  15  years  citizens 
have  been.  In  effect,  handicapping  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  Inconveniencing 
themselves  In  behalf  of  the  railroad's  REA. 
Such  a  situation  cannot  be  Justified,  and 
should  have  been  remedied  years  ago. 

[Prom   the   Oalesburg    (HI.)    Register-Mail, 
liar.  18.  1966) 

Post  Oftick  Urges  Crangx  fob  Parcels 

The  U.S.  Poet  Office  Department  hopee  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  provide  a  uni- 
form parcel  poet  sjrstem. 

Postal  officials  said  that  prior  to  1951  the 
Department  operated  a  uniform  parcel  post 
•ystem.  Packages  less  than  70  pounds  and 
100  Inches  could  be  mailed  anywhere  In  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  a  precarious  financial  position 
of  the  Railway  Express.  Congress  acted  to  re- 
strict shipments  via  parcel  post.  Since  rural 
areas  were  prlmarUy  outside  the  REA  service 
region,  they  were  permitted  to  retain  70- 
pound  and  100-lnch  UnUte,  while  shlpmente 
between  flrst-claas  offices  were  placed  in  two 
zones.  Thoee  more  than  150  mllee  apart 
were  limited  to  20  pounds  and  72  Inches  and 
thoee  less  than  150  miles  apart  were  limited 
to  40  pounds  and  72  Inches. 

Postal  authorttlee  said  that  vmless  the 
present  law  Is  reformed,  there  will  remain  a 
high-cost  service  that  will  require  a  subsidy. 

Ma^or  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion are:  establish  uniform  Umlte  of  40 
pounds  and  100  Inches  for  parcels  mailed 
from  one  first -class  post  office  to  another.  In- 
crease parcel  post  and  catalog  rates  which 
would  add  about  $63  million  to  annual  reve- 
nue, simplify  postage  computations,  place 
parcel  post  service  on  a  self-sustaining  basis, 
and  leave  with  the  postmaster  his  present 
authority  over  parcel  post  rates  and  require 
that  he  certify  annuaUy  to  the  President  and 
Congress  that  he  has  taken  action  to  bring 
revenues  in  line  with  coste. 


[From  the  Mollne  (111.)  Dispatch.  Mar.  17 
1966]       ^ 
Seek     To     Ekd     Postal     Discriminations 
Against  Parcels  Mailed  From  Molins 
Discrimination  against  residents  of  Mollne, 
who  are  now  prohibited  from  mailing  some 
parcels    to    certain    other    cities,    would    be 
ended  by  pending  legislation  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Postmasters,  Mollne 
Postmaster  Al  Waffle  said  today. 

Waffle  noted  that,  linder  existing  law,  a 
person  In  Mollne  can  send  a  73-lnch  parcel 
to  Rose  Hill,  ni..  but  can't  send  the  same 
parcel  to  Rock  Island.  He  can  send  a  21- 
potmd  parcel  to  Peoria,  but  can't  send  the 
same  parcel  to  Decatur. 

Waffle  said  James  L.  O'Toole.  president  of 
NAPUS.  which  represents  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  all  postmasters  In  the  country,  ad- 
vised him  that  the  association  is  making 
"an  all-out  fight"  against  size  and  weight 
restrictions  which  apply  to  parcels  mailed 
here  for  any  of  the  Nation's  first  class,  or 
city  post  offlces. 

A  bill  (H.R.  12367)  to  reform  the  existing 
parcel  post  laws  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Waffie  explained  that  local  residents  may 
not  mall  a  parcel  of  more  than  20  pounds  or 
72  Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined  to 
any  other  first-class  post  office  more  than 
ISO  miles  away. 

Nor  may  they  mall  a  parcel  of  more  than 
40  pounds  or  more  than  72  Inches  to  a  first- 
class  post  office  that  U  less  than  150  mllee. 
The  association  has  backed  legislation  to 
raise  the  limit  for  all  parcels  mailed  between 
firet-class  offices  to  40  pcnmds  and  100  Inches, 
regardless  of  distance. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  yield  about 
$40  million  as  the  result  of  liberalizing  size 
and  weight  limits  and  the  remainder  would 
be  realized  through  a  rate  Increase  of  about 
8  cents.  Without  the  size  and  weight 
changes,  a  rate  Increase  of  14  cents  per  parcel 
would  be  needed. 

In  addition  to  liberalizing  size  and  weight 
limits  the  bin  will  slmpUfy  rate  schedules 
for  the  mailer  and  the  post  office  clerk.  The 
8-cent  Increase  in  rates  would  be  rounded 
off  to  the  nearest  nickel  or  dime.  The  mini- 
mum rate  for  a  parcel  is  now  29  cents.  With 
the  8  cents  added,  the  figure  would  be  37 
cents.  But  It  would  be  rounded  off  to  the 
nearest  nickel,  making  the  rate  35  cents. 


Freedom  of  InformatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  my  recent  questionnaire  sent 
to  citizens  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Alabama  I  Included  the  fol- 
lowing question:  "Do  you  believe  that 
the  Government  gives  the  people  enough 
reliable  Information  <m  what  la  goinsi 
on?" 

Of  those  responding,  86.2  percent  said 
"No."  In  my  Judgment  this  response  is 
typical  of  what  people  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  thinking.  The  people  simply  are 
not  being  allowed  to  get  enough  infor- 
mation about  their  Government.  And 
the  processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment are  suffering  because  of  It. 

In  this  connection  an  article  In  the 
Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor  for  April  23, 
1966,  highlights  what  has  happened,  or 


not  happened,  to  presidential  press  con- 
ferences recently.  I  ask  permission  that 
the  article  be  produced  here  because  I 
believe  It  has  great  significance  for  our 
country. 

President  and  Press  Conferences 
(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washington. — Congressmen  returning 

from  Easter  vacations  reported  the  public 
"confused"  over  Vietnam.  The  man  who 
could  explain  things  to  them  Is  the  Preel- 
dent.  Unlike  Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  held 
one  or  two  press  conferences  a  week.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  had  only  one  formal  (prean- 
nounced)   press  conference  this  year. 

Pew  world  leaders  have  the  power  of  the 
American  President.  He  can  make  war,  drop 
the  bomb.  In  England  the  Cabinet  Is  asked 
questions  in  Parliament.  In  the  United 
States  the  press  conference  let  the  President 
know  what  the  public  was  asking.  The  di- 
rect, face  to  face,  question  and  ansiwer  was 
a  good  way  to  educate  the  people  and  keep 
them  in  touch, 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  a  lot  of  informal 
"pop"  conferences  with  the  26  or  30  regular 
correspondents  at  the  White  House.  They 
make  up  a  kind  of  family.  Mr.  Johneon  calls 
them  by  first  name;  praiaeB  or  reproves  them 
for  what  they  have  written.  On  March  31, 
the  Associated  Preae  ticker  rang  and  a  bul- 
letin came  that  President  Johnson  Is  "now 
holding"  a  press  conference,  which  was  ex- 
pected to  break  up  shortly.  This  was  baffilng 
for  reporters  not  present.  Later  Mr.  Johnson 
termed  it  "a  regular.  Impromptu,  unan- 
nounced, hurried-up  press  conference." 

Few  Presidents  have  given  such  personal 
access  to  Individual  reporters  as  Mr.  John- 
son. But  at  a  formal  (as  distinguished  from 
an  Informal)  conference  300  or  400  reporters 
may  be  present,  questions  can  be  of  a  more 
specialized.  Imperson&l,  and  challenging  na- 
ture, and  the  answers  are  on  the  record. 

In  1964,  reporters  had  trouble  getting  Mr. 
Johnson  to  comment  on  the  so-called  Bobby 
Baker  case.  Involving  the  former  secretary 
of  the  Senate  majority,  Mr.  Johnson's 
factotum. 

"Could  you  tell  us  generally  how  you  feel 
about  the  Bobby  Baker  case?"  He  was  asked, 
January  23,  1964. 

"I  think  that  Is  a  matter  the  Senate  U 
working  on,"  Mr.  Johnson  repUed,  in  part 
A  reporter  noted  that  there  was  some  criti- 
cism of  the  gift  of  a  stereo  set.  Mr.  Johnson 
brushed  it  aside  as  Republican  criticism. 

At  a  former  press  conference  February  29, 
he  was  asked  about  the  case  again.  "I  think 
that  is  a  matter  that  the  Senate  Is  consider- 
ing," he  eald.  Mr.  Johnson  is  effective  In 
sparring  wltlx  the  press.  So  far  as  this  re- 
porter knows,  nobody  ever  asked  him  to  com- 
ment at  a  press  conference  about  the  pur- 
chase of  $1,208  worth  of  advertising  tUne  on 
the  Jcflinson -owned  radio- TV  station  KTBC, 
at  Austin,  Tex,  by  Don  B.  Reynolds,  the 
man  who  sold  Senator  Jc^nson  a  large  life 
Insurance  policy.  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  rather 
dubious  witness,  charged  that  Waiter  W. 
Jenkins,  Senator  Johnson's  administrative 
assistant,  had  recommended  buying  advertis- 
ing time.    To  some  It  looked  like  a  kickback. 

Reporters  ask  embarrassing  questions.  In 
a  sense  that  is  what  they  are  there  for. 
Other  Presidents  have  bowed  to  the  custom! 
Mr.  Johnson  has  largely  avoided  It  recently 
by  calling  off  formal  press  conferences.  But 
he  has  evidently  been  of  two  minds  about  It. 

On  March  13,  1966,  he  said  that  he  thought 
tile  President  should  have  some  leeway  in 
determining  when  to  have  a  press  confer- 
ence. "I  plan  to  have  at  least  one  once  a 
month,"  he  said,  "but  the  President  will 
determine  when  they're  held,  where  they're 
held  and  what  subjects  to  discuss." 

Of  course.  If  the  President  decides  "what 
subject*  to  discuss"  It  ceases  to  be  a  press 
conference  In  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word. 
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On  ICarch  ao.  1965,  ftt  Johnson  City.  Ur. 
Johnson  was  asked  again  about  It. 

"I  plan  to  aee  the  press  at  m&ny  different 
times  and  many  different  ways  If  you  are 
willing.  I  will,  however,  try  to  follow  the 
standing  practice  ot  holding  at  least  one 
press  conference  a  month  of  the  nature 
which  you  describe  as  am.ple  advance  notice, 
coverage  by  all  media,  full  dress,  even  white 
ties  If  you  choose." 

It's  up  to  a  President,  of  course,  whether 
he  sees  the  press.  iCany  think  the  Introduc- 
tion of  TV  cameras  has  danmged  the  press 
conference  by  making  it  a  spectacle  rather 
than  a  colloquy.  But  this  seems  to  be  true, 
there  are  a  lot  of  questions  the  public  wants 
Mr.  Johnson  to  answer  now,  particularly 
about  Vietnam.  Some  call  It  a  credibility 
gap.  some  confusion.  It  might  be  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  own  Interest  to  resume  the  prac- 
tice of  his  predecesaort. 


Salute  to  Senator  Saltonttall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAssACHirsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  re- 
gret Senator  Levtrett  Saltonstall's  re- 
cent decision  to  leave  the  Senate  and  re- 
turn to  private  life.  His  distinguished 
years  In  the  Senate  have  been  filled  with 
a  dedication  and  service  that  few  can 
equal.  And  though  no  man  deserves  the 
unpressured  pace  of  retirement  more 
than  "Salty,"  he  will  be  greatly  missed — 
not  only  In  the  Commonwealth  but  the 
rest  of  the  country  as  well — for  he  Is,  in- 
deed, as  strfld  as  Plymouth  Rock. 

Last  week  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
dinner  In  honor  of  Senator  Saltonstall 
which  war  held  at  the  Commonwealth 
Armory  In  Boston.  The  benediction  was 
given  by  Rabbi  Joseph  S,  Shubow,  of 
Temple  B'nal  Moshe  In  Boston.  His  com- 
parison of  Senator  Saltowstail  to  the 
Roman  leader  Clnciruiatus  Is  more  than 
apt  and  I  would  like  to  share  his  words 
with  my  colleagues: 

Our  Father  who  art  In  Heaven,  we  Thy 
children  who  are  on  earth  are  honored  to  ex- 
praai  our  gratitude  unto  Thee  for  the  prlvl- 
tog«  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
phMM  which  are  the  blessed  benefits  we  en- 
Joy  In  our  richly  endowed  country. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunity  that 
has  been  ours  to  live  In  the  historic  city  of 
Boston  and  In  the  Illustrious  Commonwealth 
o€  Massachusetts.  And  we  thank  Thee,  oh 
lord,  for  the  heroic  men  and  women  and  for 
the  gallant  patriots  who  have  made  our  com- 
munity renowned  not  only  throughout  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  world. 
And  we  give  thanks  unto  Thee.  O  Lord,  for 
the  august  guest  of  honor.  Senator  Lctekxtt 
SALTONffTALi,  who  has  served  our  city.  o\ir 
Commonwealth  and  our  country  with  distinc- 
tion, dedication,  and  nobility  of  character. 
We  salute  him  as  belonging  to  the  category 
of  the  men  depicted  by  Jethro.  the  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  men  who  were  to  be  called  to 
the  leadership  by  the  Suiireme  Lawgiver. 
Mosheh  Rabbenti.  Moms  our  Master;  the 
leaders  and  judgM  were  to  be  anshel  hayyll, 
men  of  valor,  ylral  Klotilm.  Ood-fearlng, 
anahel  Emeth.  men  of  truth,  sooal  botzah, 
«1«Tlit1ng  bribery. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  the  exemplary 
lifetime  of  consecrated  service  to  Ood  and 


country.  Commonwealth  and  city,  to  neigh- 
bor and  friend  and  to  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  aU  the  races,  religions  and  ramifica- 
tions of  life  that  constitute  the  great  amal- 
gam and  noble  partnership  known  as  the 
United  States  of  America. 

0\ir  honored  Senator,  scion  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  land,  sat  in  our  great 
Senate,  often  styled  as  an  assembly  of  kings, 
with  the  dignity  of  the  noblest  of  the  Romans 
and  always  spoke  with  truth,  candor,  in- 
tegrity, sincerity  and  with  utter  incorruptibil- 
ity. He  is  loved  by  members  of  all  parties  be- 
cause of  his  love  for  America.  We  thujs  thank 
Thee,  oh  Lord,  for  the  years  Thou  hast  be- 
stowed upon  him  and  for  the  intelligence, 
wisdom,  sense  of  Justice,  and  goodness  of 
heart  which  ever  characterized  his  words  and 
his  deeds.  As  he  is  now  to  t>ecome  an  elder 
statesman  and  will  go  into  retirement  like 
Clncinnatus  of  old.  full  of  years  and  full  of 
wisdom  and  full  of  a  richness  of  experience 
In  his  unalloyed  love  for  our  country,  for 
our  citizens  and  for  all  humanity,  we  ask 
Thy  blessings  upon  him  and  his  family  for 
many  more  years  so  that  Ills  lifetime  of  sterl- 
ing service  will  be  a  living  example  for  the 
new  age  and  for  the  new  leaders  that  are  to 
come.  We  ask  Thy  blessings,  oh  Lord,  upon 
the  President  of  our  country,  upon  the  Gov- 
ernor of  our  Commonwealth,  the  mayor  of 
our  city  and  all  their  counselors  and  advisers 
for  Thy  greater  glory,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  for  a  fuller  measure  of  happiness  for  all 
Thy  children.     Amen. 


Somerset,  Ky^  Commonwealth-Joarnal 
Managing  Editor  Named  Most  Valuable 
1965  Member 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  BLiirrocitT 

IN  Th4  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  CARTEIR  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
luncheon  held  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  last 
January,  the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
named  the  managing  editor  of  one  of  the 
dally  newspapers  In  my  district  as  Its 
most  valuable  member  of  1965. 

This  Is  a  very  high  honor  and  I  would 
like  to  have  Inserted  In  the  R«cord  an 
article  that  appeared  In  the  Common- 
wealth-Journal, Somerset.  Ky.,  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1966.  regarding  this  young  man 
and  the  award  presented  to  him  by  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association: 

Tkb  Ooicmonwkalth-Jov&nal  EorroB 
Named  KPA  "Valttabl.k  MzMBra" 

Lbxington. — The  Kentucky  Press  Associa- 
tion today  named  George  Joplin,  managing 
editor  of  the  Somerset  Commonwealth- 
Journal,  as  its  most  valuable  member  of 
1965. 

Joplin  is  a  past  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  currently  Is  head  of  tie  School  of 
Journalism,  Inc. 

Maurice  K.  Henry.  Kentucky  Press  Associa- 
tion president,  called  Joplin  a  "dynamic 
and  enthusiastic  young  man  who  has  been 
a  great  help  to  Kentucky  Press  Association" 
as  he  presented  the  award  at  a  luncheon 
meeting. 

Joplin,  a  graduate  of  Centre  College  and 
Columbia  University,  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Conunonwealth  since  1965. 
The  newspaper  became  a  daily  this  month. 

Joplin  is  Immediate  past  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  and  is  a  member 
ot  the  organization's  executive  board.     He 


has  been  active   in  the  association's  affairs 
for  several  years. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Somerset 
Rotary  Club  and  is  a  director  of  the  First 
and  Parmors  National  Bank. 
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Vietnam  Warriors  Cheered  by 
Children's  Crayon  Drawings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  second  grade  pupils  in  the 
Oakridge  School.  Sacramento,  Calif., 
prepared  some  grease-crayon  pictures 
and  sent  them  to  the  U.S.S.  Hancock  of 
the  7th  Fleet.  Lt.  Comdr.  David  W. 
Plank  of  the  Chaplain  Corps,  U.S.  Navy, 
and  chaplain  of  the  XJSS.  Hancock. 
wrote  an  article  describing  the  receipt  of 
these  drawings  together  with  their  in- 
scriptions which  Is  most  interesting. 
One  can  well  imagine  the  inspirational 
effect  these  drawings  had  on  our  naval 
personnel.  Commander  Plank's  descrip- 
tion follows : 
Vietnam   Warriors   Cheered  by   Children's 

Crayon  Drawings 

(By  Lt.   Comdr.   David   W.  Plank,  Chaplain 

Corps.  U.S.  Navy) 

This  is  the  story  of  a  bundle  of  children's 
drawings  that  were  addressed  and  mailed  to 
"The  U.S.  Navy,  Vietnam."  What  follows 
could  have  been  repteated  at>oard  many  other 
ships  and  military  installations.  Hence  this 
is  not  a  story  about  the  7th  Fleet  Alameda- 
based  attack  aircraft  carrier  US.S.  Hancock 
(CVA-19);  it  Is  at)out  24  grease-crayon  pic- 
tures painstakingly  drawn  by  second-grade 
boys  and  girls  In  Oakridge  School,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

The  story  necessarily  begins  on  April  6, 
196fl.  the  day  a  small  ordinary-looking  cylin- 
drical package  arrived  in  the  chaplains' 
office  aboard  Hancock.  At  the  time,  she  was 
busy  operating  In  the  tropical  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  catepultlng  Vietnam- 
bound  planes  from  her  flight  deck,  one  every 
2fl  seconds.  The  package  which  ship's  chap- 
lain. David  W.  Plank,  found  was  tattered' 
and  badly  scarred  from  its  long  Journey.  For 
it  had  been  70  days  en  route — January  28 
was  the  postmark  It  bore.  In  a  child's 
screwied  handwriting  It  was  addressed  to. 
"The  US.  Navy.  Care  of  Gen.  William  c! 
Westmoreland.  Vietnam."  It  had  come  from 
"Miss  Burns  Second  Grade.  Oakridge  School, 
Sacramento.  Calif." 

The  chaplain  opened  the  package.  Out 
tumbled  34  g^rease-crayon  drawings,  and 
19  oversized  letters.  The  pictures  bore 
scribbled  titles  such  as.  "Our  Janitor  in  the 
Hospital."  "My  House."  "This  Is  Me.  This 
Is  Tou."  and  "Evelyn  the  Clown."  The  let- 
ters read  in  part.  "Thank  you  for  fighting  for 
our  classroom  and  country.  I  hope  all  of 
you  don't  die."  "We  have  sawdust  In  our 
hair,"  "My  mother  went  to  the  hoeiptal.  Do 
you  have  a  brother?"  "I  am  praying  for 
you.  I  am  crying  for  you.  Please  come 
back." 

From  where  had  this  forlorn  package  ot 
pictures  and  letters  come?  Who  sent  it  to 
Hancock?  How  did  it  happen  to  arrive  on 
board?  Where  had  it  been  for  70  days?  No 
one  seemed  to  know.  Or  care.  The  chap- 
lain's first  Impulse  was  to  simply  discard 
them  all,  then  write  a  perfunctory  letter  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Bums. 
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But  then  came  a  thought.  Why  not  give 
these  children's  expressions  o*  concern,  en- 
couragement, and  appreciation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bt!  heard  themselves  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  men  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  fighting  in  Vietnam?  Mount  and  dis- 
play them,  of  course.  They  may  not  be 
artistic  masterpieces — certainly  they  had  no 
commercial  value.  But  the  message  they 
held  to  tell  could  be  priceless. 

Two  days  later,  the  "Miss  Burns'  Second 
Grade  Class  Grease-Crayon  Drawing  Exhibit" 
officially  opened  in  Hancock's  library  when 
Capt.  James  C.  Donaldson.  Jr.,  the  ship's 
commanding  officer,  cut  with  a  Navy  cere- 
monial sword  the  paper  chain-ribbon  which 
stretched  from  wall  to  wall  in  the  library 
gallery.  By  posters  and  flyers,  by  notes  on 
barbership  mirrors  and  by  word  of  mouth; 
from  bow  to  fantail,  from  boiler  room  to 
bridge,  the  word  of  the  unusual  art  exhibit 
spread. 

The  men  came  first  by  ones  and  twos,  then 
by  dozens.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
exhibit  alone,  one  thousand  men,  nearly 
one  third  of  Hancock's  crew,  crowded  into 
the  library  and  browsed  among  the  pictures. 
To  add  to  the  enjoyment,  they  participated 
in  a  contest  to  choose  which  they  thought 
were  the  best  pictures  and  letters.  Officers 
and  enlisted  men  came  at  lunch  hour,  before 
plane  launches,  after  recoveries,  during  the 
coffe  break  of  an  engine  room  watch;  early 
in  the  morning,  late  at  night.  They  toured 
the  picture  exhibit  in  green  flightsults  and 
red  crashcrew  Jerseys;  in  sweaty  T-shirts  and 
mechanic's  overalls;  hardly  what  you  would 
expect  at  an  art  exhibit.  But  Hancock  is  a 
fighting  ship.  And  the  men  that  make  her 
so,  work  hard,  hot,  round-the-clock  hours. 
These  are  the  ways  of  war.  The  men  look 
the  part  they  play. 

Thus  during  the  heat  of  battle,  the  men 
of  "Fighting  Hannah"  have  been  chosen-by- 
chance  as  "The  U.S.  Navy,  Vietnam."  They 
have  paused  and  pondered  24  crayoned  draw- 
ings; they  have  thoughtfully  read  the  pen- 
ciled letters.  Thougs  these  be  the  creations 
of  children's  tiny  hands  in  faraway  Sacra- 
Inento,  Calif.,  they  might  have  been  the 
heart's  handiwork  of  children  anywhere. 
Weary  naval  warriors  rested  and  listened  to 
the  pure  voices  of  7-year-old  boys  and  girls 
from  home  telling  them  of  their  love  and 
and  prayers,  their  concern  and  gratitude. 
To  their  duUes  the  men  of  Hancock  returned 
with  quicker  pace  and  lighter  heart.  The 
true  spirit  of  America  had  somehow  touched 
and  lifted  her  dUtant  fighting  sons — through 
the  fingers  of  litUe  children. 

Into  the  midst  of  war.  26  second-grade 
boys  and  girls  have  imwlttlngly  stepped  to 
remind  us  of  our  American  purpose:  to 
strive  always  to  obtain  and  preserve  for 
them,  and  aU  children,  both  those  living  and 
those  of  generations  to  come.  Justice  and 
equality,  peace  and  freedom.  In  Vietnam,  or 
»ny  oppressed  place  upon  earth.  In  order 
to  make  certain  that  chUdren  everywhere 
can  always  draw  what  they  please,  and  write 
whom  they  wish. 

As  was  said  centuries  ago,  "A  little  chUd 
■hall  lead  them." 


Ralkoad  Mergers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  now  considering  a  proposed  merger  of 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Rock  Island 


Railroads.  This  proposal  Is  of  great  con- 
cern to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. Particularly  to  the  people  of  the 
city  and  coimty  of  Denver  because  the 
economic  Interests  of  the  State  are  vitally 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  this  proposal. 
The  history  of  the  economic  growth  in 
the  State  of  Colorado  shows  that  there 
should  be  a  transcontinental  railroad 
through  the  State  of  Colorado.  When 
transcontinental  railroads  were  being 
constructed,  none  of  them  came  through 
the  State  of  Colorado  or  to  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver.  It  became  necessary 
for  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Den- 
ver to  construct  a  spur  line  to  a  trans- 
continental railroad  In  order  to  have 
railroad  service  in  Colorado. 

When  the  economic  development  of 
the  State  became  more  secure,  railroads 
were  constructed  from  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver.  Thereafter  the 
Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  extended 
railroad  service  to  the  West. 

When  the  good  citizens  of  Colorado 
brought  about  the  construction  of  the 
Moffat  Turmel  there  was  established  a 
central    gateway   which    maintained    a 
competitive     central      transcontinental 
route.    This  has  contributed  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  of  the  State  of  Colorado. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  should 
maintain  a  competitive  transcontinental 
route  through  the  State  of  Colorado,  and 
It   is   my   hppe  that   when   the   cross- 
examination  of  witnesses  In  connection 
with  this  merger  Is  conducted,  a  com- 
plete explanation  can  be  obtained  as  to 
the  intention  and  purposes  of  the  rail- 
roads' operation  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado in  the  future.    It  should  be  made 
clear  that  nothing  must  weaken  the  posi- 
tion of  Denver  and  Colorado  as  a  trans- 
continental   rail    gateway.    Further,    it 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  competitive 
situation  should  continue  and  not  be  di- 
minished, as  I  believe  that  fully  com- 
petitive  transcontinental   systems  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  all  the  people 
of  the  West  and  assist  our  national  de- 
fense transportation  system. 

There  are  alternative  methods  whereby 
competitive  situations  may  ctmtlnue  in 
the  future.  One  would  be  to  permit  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  to  the  city  and  county  of  Den- 
ver. Should  It  be  necessary  to  dispose 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  a  competi- 
tive situation  could  continue  by  permit- 
ting the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  RaUroad 
to  acquire  the  same,  as  the  Union  Pacific 
has  already  agreed  to  dispose  of  that  part 
of  the  Rock  Island  system  south  of  Kan- 
sas City  and  Topeka,  Kans.  It  Is  logical 
that  there  should  not  be  a  monopoly  on 
rail  transportation  west  of  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  continued  econcmlc  growth  of  the 
city  and  county  of  Denver  will  depend 
upon  the  final  decision  in  this  case 
Should  the  OMnpetitive  situation  be  elim- 
inated or  weakened,  then  many  employ- 
ees in  the  industry  will  lose  their  jobs 
The  businessmen  wfll  be  restricted  and 
denied  a  c«npetitive  situation  that  could 
lead  to  their  ultimate  elimination  fn«n 
the  economy  of  Denver. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
continue  the  competitive  situation  that 
now  exists. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House's  Public  Wortcs  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  opened  hearings  on 
bUls  to  revoke  the  authority  to  charge  ad- 
mission fees  at  our  Federal  reservoirs. 
As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
I  testified  in  support  of  H.R.  13759  and 
similar  legislation.  I  believe  adoption  of 
this  legislation  is  vital  if  we  are  to  keep 
this  the  land  of  the  free,  instead  of  the 
land  of  the  fee.  Following  are  my  re- 
marks before  the  committee: 

»ir.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  petitions 
bearing  the  signatures  of  more  than  23  000 
persons  who  reside  in  the  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri,  expressing  opposi- 
tion to  the  present  plan  to  charge  admission 
fees  to  our  Federal  reservoirs,  and  suppw^ 
ing  my  bill.  H.B.  13768.  which  would  revoke 
the  authority  to  Impose  these  fees  on  flood 
control  projects  where  recreation  benefits 
constitute  less  than  50  percent  of  the  benefit- 
cost  allocation. 

These  petitions  were  circulated  by  private 
citizens  and  they  were  acquired  within  the 
last  3  weeks.  I'm  certain  that.  If  enough 
time  prevailed,  at  least  five  times  that  many 
could  have  been  obtained. 

In  the  case  of  every  reservoir  built,  or  now 
under  construction,  our  people  were  never 
given  the  slightest  indication  that  admission 
fees  would  be  Imposed  for  access  to  pubUc- 
use  areas.  They  regard  the  imposition  of 
these  entrance  fees  as  a  betrayal  of  past 
policy,  and  a  contradiction  of  the  agreements 
which  were  entered  into  in  good  faith  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States,  and  the  In- 
dividual citizens. 

I  have  here  a  copy  at  the  White  River 
Leader,  published  In  Branson.  Mo.,  on  August 
20,  1964.  It  contains  a  speech  made  at  a 
mass  meeting  In  Branson  by  Col.  Staunton  L. 
Brown,  detalUng  the  plana  and  procedures  to 
be  foUowed  in  the  construction  program  at 
Table  Rock  Reservoir,  one  of  the  reservoirs 
In  which  entrance  fees  are  now  due  to  be 
implemented.  On  the  subject  of  recreation 
benefits.  Colonel  Brown  said.  In  part:  "It  is 
a  good  project,  one  which  has  been  studied 
for  many  years  and  shown  to  have  a  good 
cost-benefit  ratio,  one  that  will  furiilsh  more 
benefits  than  its  cost.  It  wlU  provide  you  a 
new  recreation  area  which  is  not  considered 
to  our  studies  as  a  benefit  to  be  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents." 

If  the  entrance  fees  to  public-use  areas  are 
now  imposed,  and  enfM-ced.  the  previous  as- 
surance that  these  recreation  benefits  will 
not  be  reckoned  in  dollar*  and  cents  will 
prove  to  be  hoUow. 

We  aU  recall  the  debate  during  consider- 
ation  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Act.  An  amendment  was  to  have  been  of- 
fered to  exclude  Federal  reservoirs  because 
they  are  primarily  fiood  control  projects 
rather  than  recreation  projects.  But  when 
assurances  were  given  that  no  charge  would 
be  made  for  the  use  of  the  water,  the  amend- 
ment was  not  pressed. 

Under  present  plans,  however,  the  only 
way  the  water  can  be  used,  without  paying 
the  entrance  fee,  is  for  the  boatsman  to 
either  float  his  family  down  a  tributary  or 
drop  toto  the  lake  by  parachute  or  plane 
He  may  not  have  to  pay  to  use  the  water,  but 
he  has  to  buy  a  permit  to  reach  the  water 
I  think  the  committee  will  agree  with  me 
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that  thla  evade*  the  Intent  of  the  act,  and 
was  never  Intended  by  the  Oongresa. 

On  March  31  of  thU  year,  during  the  de- 
bate on  H.R.  2829.  concerning  the  Manson 
Unit.  Chief  Joseph  I>am  project.  I  had  a  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee.  I  asked  If  the  60-cent-a- 
day.  or  annual  $7  fees  would  be  applicable 
for  ingress  Into  the  area.  The  chairman  re- 
plied: "I  cannot  speak  about  what  Is  In  the 
minds  of  the  Secretaries  Involved,  but  If 
there  Is  any  development  which  would  lead 
to  the  necessity  for  an  entrance  fee,  an  en- 
trance fee  could  be  charged  In  this  particu- 
lar project. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  user  fee  will  more 
than  likely  be  charged.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  user  fees.  There  Is  a  question  as 
to  the  entrance  fees,  because  there  has  to 
be  a  road  providing  for  ingress  or  egress,  or 
proper  public  faculties,  or  such.  In  this 
particular  instance  •  •  •  I  would  doubt  if 
the  entrance  fees  will  be  charged.  I  mean 
this  Is  a  small  reservoir.  There  Is  a  question 
about  entrance  fees,  but  I  am  sure  users 
fees  will  be  charged." 

The  chairman  then  reminded  that  the  ua« 
of  the  water  itself  carries  with  It  no  fees. 

I  then  remarked:  "But  that  means  the 
only  way  that  you  can  gain  Ingress  to  the 
lake,  which  Is  free  of  charge  Is  to  float  down- 
stream on  a  contributing  tributary.** 

The  chairman  replied:  "I  think  my  col- 
league la  correct,  providing  the  adminis- 
trating authorities  wish  to  go  that  far  and 
Incur  the  wrath  of  some  of  the  tisers.  I 
know  a  difficulty  la  going  on  at  the  present 
time." 

That  is  an  understatement.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  administration  has  gone  that  far  at 
our  Federal  reservoirs,  and  It  surely  is  "in- 
curring the  wrath  of  some,"  indeed  prot>- 
ably  99  percent  of  the  users. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  aU  know,  the  Ooips 
or  Engineers  'was  expected  to  develop  Its 
reflations  for  the  Implementation  of  these 
user  fees  last  June,  but  they  were  unable  to 
do  so.  I  can  only  (n-eeume  tliat.  under  pres- 
stire  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they 
were  eventually  reqviired  to  promulgate 
regulations. 

When  I  asked  the  Director  of  Civil  Worics 
to  postpone  the  implementation  at  the  en- 
trance fees,  he  advised:  "During  1965,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  caused  a  series  of  studies 
to  be  made  to  determine  at  which  of  the 
ntunerous  public  access  areas  at  reaervoir 
projects  not  ouUeaaed  to  others  it  would  be 
economically  feasible  to  Impose  entrance 
fees  during  19«5.  These  studies  Indicated  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  make  such  deter- 
minations on  an  equitable  basis.  They  also 
Indicated  that  the  cost  of  collection  would 
!»•  extremely  high,  if  manned  collection 
points  were  used  at  each  access  point. 

"In  an  effort  to  cooperate  with  the  pro- 
gram and  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  the 
law.  the  Secretary  o*  the  Army  approved  95 
reservoirs  •  •  •  as  designated  areas.  Visitors 
to  corps-operated  access  potnU  at  designated 
projects  will  be  expected  to  have  one  o*  the 
various  required  permits.'* 

fhese  regulations,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  a  di- 
rect result  of  pressure  from  the  Secretary 
o*  the  Interior,  according  to  a  letter  which  I 
have  from  the  Director  of  Clvu  Works  at  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  which  I  will  submit 
for  the  hearing  record.    He  says: 

"The  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  further  implementation  of  Public 
Law  88-678  and  published  as  part  18.  \XU«  43, 
CFR.  gpecincally  refer  to  the  projects  of  the 
corps  and  set  the  range  c€  fees  for  entrance, 
adinlaslon,   and  iiser  charges.** 

Now,  in  advance  of  the  effective  date, 
they're  threatening  tlOO  Ones  for  violators 
who  are  apprehended. 

One  organization,  the  Hermitage,  Mo., 
Lions  Club,  already  has  felt  compelled  to 
cancel  Its  free  public  boat  races  and  fire- 
works display  at  Lake  Pomme  de  Tern  tuia 


summer,  because  of  this  fee.  The  club 
president  asked  perml&'lon  from  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  lift  or  waive  the  fee  In  the  area 
planned  for  the  display  and  race,  and  was 
turned  down.  I  fear  that  many  other  public 
outings  of  thU  type  will  be  deterred  so  long 
as  visitors  must  pay  the  required  entrance 
fee,  and  I'm  confident  this  was  never  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

Thousands  of  older  people  who  live  on 
small  retirement  Incomes  shouldn't  have  to 
pay  an  admission  fee  to  gain  access  to  these 
recreation  areas,  which  their  taxes  have  al- 
ready paid  for. 

I  am  perfectly  willing,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
my  bin  to  be  amended  and  strike  out  the 
word  ■user"  fee.  so  that  specific  Government- 
provided  facilities,  such  as  shower  rooms 
and  other  Improvements,  can  be  maintained 
and  improved  through  "user"  charges.  But 
that  Is  a  much  less  restricted  charge,  than 
the  broad  admission,  or  entrance,  fees  that 
have  been  imposed. 

I  would  like  to  provide,  for  the  record, 
communications  from  a  number  of  organi- 
zations In  our  district  supporting  my  bill. 
They  include: 

The  Regional  Development  Association  of 
OZARKA; 

The  Hermitage  Lions  Club; 

The  Stockton  Lions  Club; 

The  Stockton  Investment  Development 
Corp.; 

The  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Joplln, 
Carthage.  Noel,  and  Warsaw:  and 

The  Pomme  de  Terre  League  of  Hermitage, 
Mo..  Ozark  Playgrounds  Association. 

I  think  these  letters  of  support,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  23.000-plu3  signatures  which  are 
on  the  petitions  I  have  here,  are  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  people  strongly  oppose  admis- 
sion fees  at  our  Federal  reservoirs,  and  I  hope 
this  committee  will  take  affirmative  action 
on  the  bills  many  of  us  have  introduced  to 
carry  out  their  will. 

Thank  you  for  holding  these  hearings  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you. 


SoDth  Dakota  Poll 
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ow 
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Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  three  leading  dally  new.spapers  of 
my  State  have  been  sampling  the  opinion 
of  South  Dakota  residents  on  current  Is- 
sues. 

The  nndln^s  of  the  South  Dakota  poll 
conducted  JoinUy  by  the  Sioux  Palls 
Arsus-Leader,  the  Watertown  Public 
Opinion,  and  the  Aberdeen  American- 
News  have  come  to  be  highly  regarded 
as  tnie  indicators  of  public  sentiment. 

The  latest  South  Dakota  poll,  released 
last  week,  was  conducted  among  South 
Dakota  farmers  on  this  question :  "What 
kind  of  a  Job  do  you  think  the  present 
administration  in  Washington — Presi- 
dent JohnsOTi  and  Secrettiry  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman — are  doing  for  agricul- 
ture?" 

It  should  be  of  Interest  to  this  body 
and  to  the  administration  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  farmers  in  one  of  the 
most  agricultural  States  of  the  Nation 
feel  the  Johnson  administratloii  la  doing 
a  poor  Job  for  agriculture. 

I  have  Just  retamed  from  a  visit  to 


my  district  during  which,  time  and  again, 
farmers  and  city  residents  alike  ex- 
pressed bafflement  and  amazement  at  re- 
cent administration  actions  and  state- 
ments designed  apparently  to  make  the 
farmer  the  villain  in  Inflation. 

South  Dakotans  are  distressed,  and 
rightly  so,  at  the  President's  recent  state- 
ment placing  the  blame  for  Inflation  at 
the  door  of  the  farmer  by  sashing  that 
80  percent  of  the  current  inflaton  is 
caused  by  increased  food  prices. 

Secretary  Freeman  meanwhile  was  ex- 
pressing public  elation  over  a  drop  in 
prices  of  farm  products. 

The  administration  has  recommended 
cutbacks  in  such  vital  programs  as  the 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  programs, 
soil  conservation,  agricultural  research, 
the  extension  service,  meat  and  poultry 
inspection  programs  and  land  grant  col- 
lege funds. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  endorsed  ex- 
port controls  on  cattle  hides  and  in- 
creased import  quotas  on  dairy  products 
to  try  to  beat  down  the  modest  gains  In 
income  enjoyed  only  recently  by  dairy 
and  livestock  producers. 

So  Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
two-thirds  of  South  Dakota's  farmers 
feel  the  Johnson  administration,  which 
promised  them  100  percent  of  parity,  is 
doing  a  poor  job  on  Ijehalf  of  farmers? 
And.  It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Congress  will  blow  the  whistle 
on  administration  practices  clearly  de- 
signed to  Impose  Indirect  price  controls 
on  agriculture  and  designed  to  thwart 
the  Intent  of  Congress  to  lift  the  farmer's 
Income. 

The  House  of  Representatives  Is  taking 
a  significant  step  today  in  restoring  the 
budget  cuts  Imposed  upon  agriculture  by 
the  administration.  It  Is  my  fervent 
hope  and  belief  that  the  other  body  will 
concur. 

The  farmer  Is  not  the  villain  of  in- 
flation. He  is  being  made  a  victim  of  it 
by  administrative  actions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Agriculture  Department,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  the  Cwnmerce  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government. 

The  South  Dakota  farmer  and  fair- 
minded  people  all  across  this  land  resent 
the  repeated  Implication  that  the  farmer 
is  pushing  up  food  prices.  Farm  Income 
continues  to  lag  far  behind  that  of  the 
general  population. 

Farm  prices  average  only  82  percent  of 
parity.  The  typical  farmer  makes  only 
60  percent  of  the  income  enjoyed  by  his 
city  cousins.  Consumers  today  are 
spending  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
Incomes  for  groceries  than  ever  before. 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
there  is  resentment  In  South  Dakota  and 
elsewhere  In  the  great  heartland  of  this 
country  toward  the  administration's 
farm  policies. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  portion  of  the  South  Dakota 
poll  dealing   with   this  question  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
(nxxn   the    Watertown    (8.    Dak.)    Public 
Opinion.  Apr.  20,  I9«6] 
In   Its  second   question — the  one   dealing 
with    agriculture — the    poll    uncovered     an 
OTW whelming  amount  of  unhapplnees  with 
tlia  parfonnaooe  erf  the  Johnson  admlnlst  ra- 
tten. 
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Somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
State's  farmers  beUeve  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
mlnl-stratlon  is  doing  a  poor  Job  for  agricul- 
ture, compared  to  only  about  1  in  50  persons 
who  Ijelleves  a  god  Job  Is  being  done. 

When  asked,  "What  kind  of  a  job  do  you 
think  the  present  administration  in  Wash- 
ington— President  Johnson  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman — are  doing  for  agricul- 
ture?" 67  percent  of  the  farmers  who  re- 
plied to  the  questionnaire  Indicated  "poor 
Job."  29  percent  said  "fair  Job,"  2  percent 
said  "good  Job,"  and  another  2  percent  indi- 
cated they  had  no  opinion  on  the  matter. 

Only  among  residents  of  large  towns  and 
cities — those  presumably  knowing  less  than 
anyone  else  in  the  State  about  agricultural 
conditions — was  there  less  than  a  50  per- 
cent vote  for  poor  Job.  But  if  one  eUmlnates 
from  the  computations  those  city  dweUers 
expressing  no  opinion  in  the  matter  (19 
percent,  then  some  58  percent  of  those  giving 
a  definite  answer  thought  that  Johnson  and 
Freeman  were  doing  a  poor  Job  for  agricul- 
ture. 

The  complete  results  of  the  poll  on  the 
Johnson  administration's  performance  in  the 
area  of  agriciUture  is  given  below: 

[In  percent] 
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The  160th  Anniversary  of  the  Valspar 
Corp. 
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Among  the  comments  on  the  agriculture 
quesUon  by  persons  polled  were  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttire 
should  represent  the  producer  more  and  be 
less  concerned  about  the  consumer." 

"The  present  admihlstratlon  lacks  much 
to  be  desired  for  agriculttire,  but  is  a  big 
Improvement  over  the  Elsenhower-Benson 
adminlstraUon.  especially  for  the  small 
farmer.'" 

"I  wish  to  criticize  the  administration 
severely  for  suppressing  the  prices  received 
by  farmers  at  a  time  when  the  farmer  Is 
receiving  lees  than  a  fair  share  of  our  na- 
tional income." 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  a  farmer 
as  gotten  a  decent  price  for  hte  products,  and 
now  when  we  finally  get  a  half-way  decent 
price,  our  President  tells  the  American 
housewife  not  to  buy  high-priced  cuts  of 
meat  and  dairy  products  and  our  Secretary 
o<  Agriculture  says  he  Is  happy  to  see  farm 
prices  come  down.  How  can  any  farmer  be 
•atlsfled  with  a  President  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    who   say    things    like   that?" 

"I  don't  think  anyone  should  get  any 
agriculture  payments  unless  he  Uves  on  the 
farm." 

"If  one-tenth  of  the  effort  we  expend  on 
not  growing  things  were  applied  to  the  prob- 
lems of  redistribution  of  agricultural  prod- 
ticts  around  the  world,  this  terrible  situation 
o<  one  country  paying  its  fanners  not  to  pro- 
duce while  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
starves  might  be  solved." 

"I  don't  think  that  Preeman  Is  the  mun 
we  thought  he  was  and  I  think  there  could 
be  a  change."' 

"Perhaps  the  adminlstraaon  ts  doing  as 
food  a  Job  as  possible,  considering  the  many 
•ad  varied  phases  al  the  problem." 

"Farmers  must  give  of  themselves  for  the 
HaUon.  At  a  Ume  when  InflaUon  is  such  an 
Important  consideration  for  our  Nation. 
farmers  must  not  be  as  concerned  with  more 
profit  tor  themselves." 

"In  regard  to  the  admlnlstratlon'a  han- 
dling of  the  farm  situation,  it  Is  Imposslbl* 
lor  it  to  be  much  worse." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  na.iNoi3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  during  1966  the  Valspar  Corp., 
which  has  its  national  headquarters  In 
the  16th  Congressional  District  of  II- 
Unois,  is  celebrating  its  160th  anniver- 
sary as  one  of  our  Nation's  oldest  and 
largest  paint  firms.  Of  even  greater 
historical  significance,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  Valspar's  early  founding  makes 
It  America's  first  varnish  manufacturer. 

The  story  of  Valsrar's  founding  and  Its 
subsequent  growth  Is  symbolic  of  the 
achievement  possible  only  In  our  great 
free  enterprise  economy. 

R.  J.  Baudhuin,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  oQlcer  of  Valspar 
recently  stated  while  announcing  com- 
memorative plans  for  the  anniversary 
from  corporate  headquarters  in  Rock- 
ford.  HI.: 

Valspar  has  been  a  partner  in  American 
history  for  160  years.  This  company  has 
demonstrated  that  a  commercial  entCTprise 
can  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Nation's  prog- 
ress, both  in  peace  and  wax.  It  U  a  role  of 
which  we  are  very  proud. 

Baudhuin  pointed  out  that  his  obser- 
vation was  rooted  In  fact.  He  cited  In- 
teresting data  showing  that  the  Valspar 
Corp.'s  history  from  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century  has  paralleled  and  participated 
In  that  of  the  country. 

Founded  In  1806,  before  the  British 
recognized  the  Independence  of  the 
American  colonies,  the  company  had  a 
modest  but  symboUc  start  In  the  Ameri- 
can adventure.  Its  birthplace  was  a 
shop  In  Cambridge,  Mas*:,  on  the  exact 
site  where  later  stood  "The  Village 
Smithy,"  the  old  blacksmith  shop  which 
was  the  Inspiration  for  Longfellow's 
famous  poem.  There  the  major  Item  to 
be  marketed  was  beeswax  which  was 
used  on  the  ropes  of  sailing  ships— fore- 
runner of  the  varnishes  developed  later. 
The  first  varnish  ever  to  be  OKnmer- 
clally  maunfactured  In  the  United  States 
was  to  come  from  the  back  of  that  little 
shop,  not  more  than  14  years  later  after 
Its  doors  were  opened  for  business.  This 
first  batch  of  varnish  was  cooked  In  an 
8-gaUon  crock  In  1820  by  two  Industrial 
pioneers,  Franklin  Houghton  and  David 
McClure,  according  to  a  formula  they 
had  purchased.    Soon  their  vanilsh  was 

in  demand  for  the  spars  of  sailing  ships 

ships  that  plied  the  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Oceans,  carrying  the  trade 
of  the  struggling  young  Republic  to  an 
expanding  horizon. 

In  1857  Lawson  Valentine,  who  was  to 
hire  the  first  chemist  in  the  varnish  busi- 
ness and  to  perfect  the  first  free-flowing 
and  smooth-drying  varnish  for  wide- 
spread use,  took  over  the  company.  It 
became  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
ia  still  recognized  in  many  countries  as 
Valentine  li  Ca    The  ajjars  of  the  f a- 
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mous  Yankee  Clipper  ships  gleamed  and 
braved  the  stormy  seas  and  winds  with 
•  coatings  of  Valentine  varnish.  In  the 
CIvU  War,  steam  locomotives,  too,  as  well 
as  Clipper  ships  were  protected  with  the 
company's  finishes. 

The  corporation's  present  name,  Val- 
spar, represents  this  early  history,  com- 
bining the  first  syllable  of  the  pioneering 
"Valentine"  and  the  word  "spar"  the 
Initial  use  of  its  product. 

Up  to  the  present  space  age,  Valspar's 
finishes  have  continued  to  accompany 
men,  materials,  and  machines  that  make 
American  history.  The  company's  pro- 
tective coatings  followed  Admiral  Peary 
In  his  Polar  expeditions  of  the  1900's,  In- 
sulating his  party's  skis,  sleds,  and  snow- 
shoes  against  the  extreme  elements 
America's  World  War  I  aerial  workhorse, 
the  "Jenny,"  was  covered  with  Valspar 
finishes,  as  were  later  airplanes.  Includ- 
ing Lindbergh's  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. 

In  1932,  they  helped  C.  WUliam  Beebe 
set  his  diving  record.  They  followed 
America  through  World  War  n.  When 
men  looked  to  space  for  new  conquests 
and  probed  the  unknown.  Valvar  as- 
sisted with  new,  revolutlcwiaiT  coatings. 
Valspar's  nonwhltenlng  vamlsh  was 
developed  early  in  the  1900's  and  the  cur- 
rent trademark,  showing  a  man  pouring 
boiling  water  on  a  table  top  to  demon- 
strate the  varnish's  waterproof  qualities 
became  famous  at  that  time. 

Today,  the  Valspar  Corp.  has  9  divi- 
sions, 8  factories,  10  sales  offices  and 
warehouses,  and  4  foreign  offices  and  affi- 
liates. The  Valspar  name  appears  en 
varnishes,  clears,  paints,  and  allied  prod- 
ucts that  are  marketed  nationally.  In 
addition,  through  Its  divisions,  the  com- 
pany seUs  products  reglonaUy  under  va- 
rious trade  names,  mainly  Keystone  In 
the  East,  Rockcote  In  the  Middle  West 
and  McMurtry  In  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area. 


Flying  Saucer  Mystery  Solved 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  UNGEN 


or   MlmiESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  most  recent  roimd 
of  "flying  saucer"  reports  that  seem  to 
crop  up  from  time  to  time.  There  has 
even  been  some  congressional  discussion 
of  unidentified  flying  objects  of  late. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  George  H. 
Melbye.  of  Ulen,  Minn.,  recently  wrote 
me  In  regard  to  the  UFO  reports.  This 
gentleman  has  recaUed  earlier  days  In 
northwestern  Minnesota,  around  the  year 
1905,  and  rather  startles  us  with  the  re- 
port that  flying  saucers  were  reported 
In  those  days,  too.  However,  people  had 
not  heard  of  the  space  age  In  those  days 
so  their  thinking  was  not  sparked  by 
thoughts  of  little  green  men  and  life 
from  other  worlds.  When  they  wit- 
nessed strange  phenomena  they  Investi- 
gated and  explained  It  with  calm  logic 
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Mr.  Melbye  has  kept  scrapbooks  on 
the  events  of  his  life.  With  permission. 
I  would  like  to  include  an  article  he  haa 
written  based  on  pc»sages  from  a  scrap- 
book  he  kept  In  1905 : 

Thosx  "PtTOW  Saxjcob" 

It  la  Indeed  surprising  bow  much  ado  U 
being  made  tbese  days  about  "flTlng  aaucer*** 
by  people  In  all  wallu  of  life.  It  U  time  to 
relate  my  experiences  and  observations  about 
these  flying  objects. 

During  spring  and  early  summer  of  190S 
I  was  employed  In  the  very  northernmost 
part  al  Clearwater  County,  Minn.  I  stayed 
at  the  home  of  one  Mr.  C,  one  of  the  first 
homesteaders  In  that  area,  on  the  south 
banks  of  the  Clearwater  River.  Almost  every 
quarter  of  land  was  held  by  homesteaders, 
many  whom  were  bachelors.  The  area  was 
covered  with  virgin  growth  of  tall  pines  with 
a  scattering  of  softwoods,  also  scattered 
about  the  area  were  swamps,  some  small,  of 
some  5  to  10  acres  of  land,  and  to  the  east 
some  a  miles  was  the  Klutchle  Swamp,  the 
largest  In  the  entire  area  for  many  miles 
around. 

In  his  early  scouting  and  hunting  In  the 
neighborhood.  Mr.  C  had  discovered  that  this 
largest  of  swamps  thereabouts  was  the 
favorite  feeding  ground  of  the  moose.  Here 
they  would  stand  belly  deep  In  water  and 
feed  for  hours  on  a  favorable  afternoon  and 
here  Mr.  C  dropped  many  a  moose  to  help 
provide  feed  or  food  for  the  family  and  also 
neighbors.  The  area  supported  all  kinds  of 
wild  anlmalB  such  as  deer,  moose,  black  bear, 
fox.  timber  wolves,  and  along  the  river  oxlnk, 
baaver,  muskrat.  fine  fishing.  There  was  no 
season  for  hunting  In  those  days,  hence  most 
of  the  homesteaders  were  In  fact  hunters 
and  trappers,  which  not  only  provided  a 
variety  of  meats,  but  the  furs  were  sold  and 
provided  other  necessaries  to  make  living 
here  in  the  wlldemeaa  comfortable. 

Mr.  C  and  I  had  ccme  that  afternoon  In 
mld-BCay  to  see  If  we  could  bring  down  a 
moooe.  We  took  post  back  of  some  brush, 
and  carefully  checked  our  rifles  when  all  of 
a  sudden  there  appeared  a  brilliant  object 
about  the  alae  of  a  barrel  floating  In  a  zigzag 
manner  bobbing  up  and  down  along  the  edge 
of  the  swamp  and  the  tall  pines  some  hun- 
dred feet  away.  Mr.  C  pointed  to  It  and 
said:  "Look,  there  goes  a  lantemman."  As 
It  waa  floating  away  from  us  It  gradually 
lifted  Itself  higher  and  higher  and  soon 
sailed  away  above  the  tall  pines  and  so  out 
of  our  sight.  Pointing  down  the  north  edge 
of  the  swamp  Mr.  C  spoke  again  saying: 
"See  all  those  brilliant  lantemmen?'  Theae 
they  were,  ntore  than  a  dozen  in  different 
slSM  and  shapes,  some  round,  three  standing 
uprlgbt  about  3  or  4  feet  In  height  like  giant 
aauMlcas.  three  flat  one*,  only  a  foot  high. 
soma  4  to  5  fe«t  acroaa.  all  weaving  about 
m  the  slight  breeze. 

"Let  ua  go  have  a  closeup  look  at  them." 
I  said,  and  so  we  started  toward  the  one 
nearest  by.  After  a  couple .  o<  steps  I  sank 
Into  the  decaying  muss  to  my  shoe  tops  and 
that  was  as  clooe  as  either  of  us  got.  aban- 
doning that  effort.  At  that,  Mr.  C  suggested 
that  It  was  not  a  day  for  the  moose  and  ao^ 
walking  over  to  a  fallen  pine  well  covered 
with  moss,  lichens,  and  other  parasitic  fungi, 
he  gave  It  a  tremendous  kick  and  the  bark, 
some  10  Inches  wide  and  a  few  feet  long, 
flew  to  the  ground.  "Look  bare,"  Mr.  C  said: 
"See  these  phosphorant  waves  on  the  woodT" 
It  reminded  me  of  how  sheet  lightning  waa 
often  seen  among  the  clouds  of  an  oncoming 
rain,  they  blinked  and  seemed  to  move  up 
and  down  the  space.  Mr.  C  again  spoke  and 
"These   phosphorant   light   waves   ars 


exactly  the  same  as  Is  0iUig  on  In  the  de- 
caying and  water  soaked  leaves.  From  ths 
heat  of  the  sun  these  light  waves  of  phos- 
phorus gas  are  generated  and  collected,  and 
when  mors  heat  Is  added  by  the  sun,  they 
rise  to  ths  snrfaoe  and  form  these  varlooe 


shapes.  As  the  sun's  heat  continues,  the 
form  Is  filled  with  more  gas  and  soon  It 
breaks  away  and  rises  and  fioats  away  as 
we  saw  one  do  a  few  minutes  ago.  When 
they  reach  a  certain  height  they  apparently 
disintegrate  due  to  their  cooling  off  and  from 
atmospheric  pressure  on  them.  Under  such 
clrciimstances  they  may  even  drop  to  the 
ground  again  before  collapsing.  We  see  them 
often  after  dusk  and  early  evening  due  to 
their  brightness,  carried  hither  and  yon  by 
the  wind  currents." 

Arriving  home,  I  sat  down  and  wrote  In 
some  detail  about  that  afternoon's  experi- 
ences, which  I  filed  away  In  my  scrapbook 
which  I  still  have. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  to  everyone  that 
sees  one  of  these  objects  they  believe  to  be 
flying  saucers.  If  you  will  trace  the  locality 
from  where  It  seemed  to  originate,  I  am 
confident  that  you  will  find  yourself  at  the 
edge  of  a  swamp  of  a  kind  where  you  should 
do  some  careful  observation  and  thus  stop 
the  snap  judgment  and  other  ridiculous 
Ideas  about  fiylng  saucers  and  especially 
things  flying  around  in  our  atmosphere  from 
outer  space. 

Back  In  1905,  you  know,  there  was  no 
such  term  known  as  "flying  saucers."  Even 
automobiles  bad  not  as  yet  appeared  in  that 
neck  of  the  woods.  I  am  still  confident  that 
these  late  daytime  and  evening  brllHant  sky- 
riders  are  nothing  more  than  the  well-known 
"lantemmen"  that  we  often  saw  back  In  1905. 


Salute  to  Tanzania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Tanzania  today  mark  their  second 
anniversary  as  an  independent  and  unit- 
ed Republic.  On  this  occasion,  therefore, 
I  am  happy  to  extend  warm  felicitations 
to  His  Excellency  Dr.  Julius  Nyerere,  the 
President  of  Tanzania;  and  His  Excel- 
lency Michael  Lukumbuzya.  Tanzania's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 

This  union  of  the  former  Independent 
states  of  Tanganyika — gained  Independ- 
ence In  December  1961 — and  Zanzibar — 
Independent  In  December  1963 — some- 
what shocked  some  political  observers. 
Indeed,  many  skeptics  doomed  the  union 
to  failure.  However,  they  have  proved 
wrong,  and  the  Republic  has  continued. 
The  concept  of  African  unity  has  long 
been  a  goal  of  the  majority  of  Africa's 
leaders,  and  a  successful  Tanzania  may 
substantially  assist  In  the  realization  of 
that  goal. 

As  a  result  of  the  September  1965  elec- 
tions Dr.  Nyerere  was  reelected  as  Pres- 
ident of  Tanzania,  and  the  Government 
has  steadily  continued  Its  attack  on  the 
problems  of  poverty  and  illtteracy  and 
sickness  which  aflllct  many  of  its  citizens. 

Agriculture,  livestock,  and  fishing 
comprise  the  basis  of  the  economy  in  both 
parts  of  the  Republic.  On  the  mainland 
the  most  important  cash  crops  are  sisal, 
coffee,  and  cotton.  Zanzibar  Is  a  leading 
producer  of  cloves  and  coconuts.  Miner- 
al production  on  the  mainland  Is  growing 
at  a  rapid  rate  with  gold.  lead.  mica.  tin. 
Iron,  and  tungsten  found  available. 


Transportation  problems  and  short- 
ages of  capital  have  thus  far  prevented 
their  exploitation.  In  addition  to  those 
industries  involving  crop  processing  and 
the  treatment  of  minerals,  Tanzania  has 
a  substantial  and  stlU  growing  range  of 
consumer  goods  industries  such  as  alu- 
minum, soft  drinks,  cigarettes,  bricks 
and  tiles,  concrete,  chemicals,  and  tex- 
tiles. 

Realizing  the  need  for  an  educated 
citizenry,  Tanzania  has  given  urgent  at- 
tention to  expanding  educational  facil- 
ities, particularly  at  postprimary  levels. 
Great  Britain  has  assisted  through  sup- 
ping some  teachers  for  Tanzanlan 
schools,  and  American  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers have  played  a  significant  role 
in  educating  Tanzania's  younger  citizens 
of  tomorrow. 

Tanzania  has  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  international  community,  and  is  a 
very  active  member  of  the  Organization 
of  African  Unity,  the  Commonwealth, 
the  United  Nations,  and  with  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  of  the  East  African  Common 
Services  Organization. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  awesome  tasks 
which  President  Nyerere  and  his  people 
have  undertaken  as  they  attempt  to  mold 
a  modem  and  unified  state,  but  I  am  also 
certain  that  they  have  the  courage  and 
determination  to  see  their  problems 
through.  As  they  take  a  few  brief  mo- 
ments to  observe  their  second  independ- 
ence anniversary  of  a  united  republic. 
I  extend  my  warmest  greeting  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future  and  congratulate 
them  on  a  job  well  done. 


Qaettionnaire  Results 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or  wASHiNVrow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  early 
March  of  this  year  I  polled  my  con- 
stituency for  their  views  on  12  current 
Issues,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  the  re- 
sponse to  my  questioruiaire,  which  Is  a 
project  I  have  undertaken  in  each  con- 
gressional term,  was  exceedingly  heavy, 
as  has  always  been  the  case  In  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

I  advised  my  constituency  at  the  time 
their  views  were  requested  that  I  would 
place  the  tabulated  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire In  the  Congressional  Record 
for  the  Information  of  my  colleagues  and 
all  branches  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  have  also  brought  the  questionnaire 
results  to  the  attention  of  the  President. 

Several  thousands  of  the  question- 
naires were  completed  and  returned  with 
accompanying  letters  in  which  my  con- 
stituents expanded  their  views,  and  these 
letters  are  indeed  helpful  to  me  as  their 
representative  in  Congress. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  tabulation  of  opin- 
ion for  the  12-county  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton as  follows: 


April  26,  1966 
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Do  you  favor: 

1.  The  President's  course  of  aotlon  fa  oppostaR  Communist  appresslon  In  Vietnam' 

i  R2lV,rn"„?  "P'^on  °f  socia  Iwelftire  sin-ndlng  proBrams  until  Vietn^V^^csii'he'iida^j 

?•  5!  'fw'L'L''^''  reduced  .spendlnR  In  our  (orelim  aid  proCTam.s'  reaucear 

4.  The  Present  s  proposal  tor  U.S.  financfag  of  worldwliie  welfare  proijraiis"ta"hikith"i;i'<l"«Hn;i;i;:;V 
«.  A  coDKrossional  Investipatlon  of  waste  and  corruption  fa  the  new  Mvm?i>roCT^'         •^"<»t'°°'- 


7.  Rratorotton  of  the  recentlyroluced  excise  taxes  on  automobiles  and  tel^nhnnn,?  ^•■ 


s    A  f-.  .«.4i<  .    u  <   V'iV'f  ,■"  ;" -~Y-~  '"'^^  on  automobiles  and  telephones? 

u    F,.2^^^'.i.°M'"P  '"''^■''•"e!!,,'"'*'  'he  facreastaR  costs  of  hlRlier  education?! 


r  commodities  to  Russia  and/or  other  Communist  bloc  nattoos? 


PerccDt 


Tcs 


67 
78 
88 
IS 
88 

ao 

32 
83 
23 
W 
£0 
29 


Counties  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  are  Adams,  Asotin,  Benton, 
Columbia,  Franklin,  Garfield,  Grant. 
Kittitas,  Klickitat,  Walla  Walla.  Whit- 
man, and  Yakima, 


No 


28 
18 

8 
80 

8 
73 
62 
30 
72 
43 
30 
65 


No 


7 
4 
4 
5 
4 

6 
7 
S 
7 
11 
6 


The  year's  theme  for  the  137th  Anniversary 
Day  parade  on  Thursday.  June  9.  "Christ,  Our 
Foundation"  from  I  Corinthians  3:  H  will  be 
Introduced.  "The  Church's  One  Founda- 
tion," l966's  theme  hymn,  wUl  be  sung  under 
direction  of  Edgar  Clark  Fuller,  chairman  of 
the  group's  music  committee. 


Brooklyn  Sonday  School  Union 
Sesqnicentennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Advertiser-Digest  of  April  7,  1966: 

BaOOKLTM   SUKDAY   SCHOOL   UNION    150   YEABS 

OiJ> 

The  Brooklyn  Sunday  School  Union  is  cele- 
brating lt»  sesqutcentennlal  this  year,  1968. 
The  union  U  the  oldest  laymen's  inter- 
denominational organization  in  the  country. 
It  Is  world  famous  for  Its  boroughwlde  (now 
Includes  Queens)  Anniversary  Day  Parade 
every  June  when  about  150.000  members  of 
Sunday  schools  march  in  26  divisions. 

Newly  elected  39th  District  Assemblyman 
Samuel  Wright,  of  Concord  Baptist  Chtirch, 
wlU  be  the  main  speaker  at  the  union's  150th 
annual  meeOng.  Jiayor  John  Lindsay  Is  ex- 
pected to  Usue  a  proclamation  and  bring 
greetings  at  the  April  1  meeting  in  Baptlrt 
Temple,  Third  Avenue  and  Schermerhorn 
Street,  at  6  p.m.  The  100th  annual  meeting 
was  held  In  the  Baptist  Temple. 

EJmll  H.  Tron,  president  of  New  York  City 
Teachers  Association,  who  is  president  of 
BSSU,  will  preside  and  report  for  the  past 
year.  A  brief  history  of  the  organization  U 
to  be  presented  by  Dr.  James  Lee  Anderson, 
vice  president  of  the  Union  and  the  sesqul- 
centennlal  conunlttee  chairman. 

The  soprano  soloist  that  evening  will  be 
Miss  Barbara  Brooke  Hubbard,  of  Wayne. 
NJ..  a  member  of  Greenwood  Baptist 
Church  In  Brooklyn.  Miss  Hubbard  will 
sing  a  medley  of  old-tUne  favorite  Sunday 
School  hymns.  She  has  been  a  soloist  with 
Berkeley  Institute  and  Alderson-Broaddus 
College  glee  clubs  and  choirs 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Robert  J.  C&rlberg.  pas- 
tor. Baptist  Temple,  will  give  the  Invocation 
and  welcome  those  who  wlU  attend  As- 
semblyman Wright  WUl  be  introduced  by 
Cyprian  Belle,  chairman,  I50th  Annual  Meet- 
ing Arrangements  Committee 

Severaj  ladle,  will  serve  refreshments  In 
costumes  of  the  1816  period  at  the  reception 
to  follow  the  meeting. 


Father  Dan,  die  Credit  Union  Man 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
AprU  22  Issue  of  Time  magazine  has  hon- 
ored a  great  humanitarian.  Father  Dan- 
iel McClellan,  who  since  1950  has  worked 
to  provide  a  better  life  for  the  people  of 
Peru.  Father  Dan,  who  refers  to  him- 
self as  the  "capitalist  priest,"  has  orga- 
nized more  than  530  credit  unions  and 
nonprofit  building  and  loan  associations 
throughout  Peru  and  has  had  remarkable 
success  in  fighting  poverty  In  that 
country. 

Although  he  was  told  that  the  Peruvian 
peasants  could  not  be  Induced  to  save 
money.  Father  Dan  has  proved  that  the 
opposite  Is  true,  and  his  credit  union 
organization  now  boasts  assets  of  more 
than  $23  million. 

Father  Dan  has  proved  that  credit 
unions  are  a  great  weapon  in  the  Peru- 
vian war  against  poverty.  Sargent 
Shriver,  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  has  also  looked 
to  credit  imions  to  provide  much  needed 
help  in  low  lncc»ne  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that 
programs  of  self  help,  such  as  credit 
unions,  are  the  ultimate  answer  to  solv- 
ing poverty  throughout  the  worid  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Sargent  Shriver  will 
expand  the  role  of  credit  unions  In  the 
poverty  fight  and  that  these  Important 
Institutions  will  be  considered  In  our  for- 
eign assistance  program.  I  am  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  Time's  article  on  Fa- 
ther Dan  and  the  wonderful  works  he 
Is  i)erforming  in  Peru. 

Prau:  Fathes  Dan  the  Monet  Man 
In  a  plush,  carpeted  office  In  downtown 
Lima,  one  of  Peru's  top  money  men  sits  sur- 
rounded by  symbols.  PUed  high  on  his 
desk  are  flocks  of  loan  requests  and  the 
latest  figures  on  oompeUng  banks.    On  one 


side  of  the  office  are  shelves  crammed  with 
books  on  banking  and  credit.  On  the  other 
side,  a  hatstand  holds  a  clerical  collar.  Work- 
ing comfortably  In  an  open-necked  white 
shirt,  Lender-Missionary  Father  Daniel  Mc- 
Clellan, 50,  explains  to  visitors:  "The  French 
have  their  worker  priests.  Well.  I  am  a  cap- 
italist priest."  ^ 

rRBEST'S  DTTTT 

Indeed  he  Is.  A  MaryknoU  missionary  sent 
to  Peru  in  1950,  Denver-bom  Father  Dan  Is 
the  founder  and  treasurer  (he  turned  the 
presidency  over  to  a  Peruvian  last  year)  of 
the  545-branch  Credit  Union  League  which 
with  assets  of  $23  million.  Is  the  largest  such 
organization  in  Latin  America.  He  Is  presi- 
dent of  El  Pueblo  (assets  $8,650,000),  Peru's 
second  biggest  savings  and  loan  associaUon 
and  executive  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Building  Societies  and  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Associations.  To  thousands 
of  Peruvian  peasants,  he  Is  sUnply  "Father 
Dan  the  Money  Man." 

Father   Dan    came    by   his   fiscal    acumen 
purely  through  "priestly  duty."    On  his  first 
assignment  In  Peru  in  195(),  in  the  poor  (per 
capita  Income:  «6S)   Andean  town  of  Puno 
he  decided  that  what  his   peasant   charged 
needed  was  financing  as  weU  as  faith      In 
1955,  he  organized  the  Puno  Credit  Union- 
Peru's  first— with  23  membens  and  $25  capi- 
tal.   While  private  banks  were  paying  4-per- 
cent interest  on  savings  and  lending  at  20 
percent.  Father  Dan's  union  paid  6  percent, 
loaned  at  12  percent.     Before  long,  the  vU- 
lagers  were  depoelUng  what  cash  they  had 
1^.^^,5J''^*"^-     In  Its  first  2  years  it  loaned 
$150,000,   which   brought   the   town,    among 
other   Items,    its  first   X-ray    machine    and 
modem  dental  equipment.     Convinced  that 
there  was  no  "better  way  for  the  people  to 
help   themselves,"    Father   Dan    crisscrossed 
Peru  by  Jeep,  plane,  and  riverboat,  set  un 
more  nonprofit  unions.     To  date  his  unions 
have  loaned  a  total  of  $59  million  for  pur- 
chases of  everything  from  outboard  motors 
to  lertlUzer. 

WORLDLT    CONCISNS 

Having  scotched  the  Peruvian  bankers' 
old  complaint  that  the  peasant  could  not  be 
induced  to  save.  Father  Dan  in  1961  set  up 
a  nonprofit  savings  and  loan  association  to 
finance  desperately  needed  low-cost  housing 
U.S.  savings  and  loan  men  provided  technical 
assistance.  So  far.  Father  Dan's  El  Pueblo 
association  has  loaned  $11.9  miUion  to  build 
3.613  houses  In  the  Uma  area. 

Among  Father  Dan's  other  current  con- 
cerns are  oonstmctlon  of  a  20-story  sky- 
scraper in  Lima,  a  plan  to  secure  $9,430  000 
in  new  capital  with  two  other  savings  and 
loan  operators  to  set  up  a  new  housing-con- 
struction bank,  and  a  $1  mUUon  loan  re- 
quert  to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  to  set  up  a  cooperative  bank  among  his 
credit  unions.  Such  cares  tend  to  affect  a 
man's  point  of  view.  To  a  friend  who  re- 
^tly  saw  him  checking  into  LUna's  Gran 
Hotel  BoUvar,  the  capitalist  priest  explained 
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that  b«  "bad  to  get  away  from  the  brothers. 
Tbaa«  guya  were  keeping  me  awake  all  night 
arguing  theology." 


VctaraBt*  Administration  Cooperation  in 
Participation  Sales  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TXZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  Is  presently  considering  H.R. 
14544,  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966.  Since  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  been  cooperating  in  a  program 
of  this  type,  authorized  by  Public  Law 
8»-560.  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  was  requested  to  provide  Infor- 
mation regarding  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration experiences  in  the  program. 

Since  this  legislation  will  be  under 
consideration  in  the  House  soon.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Rxcord  a  letter  dated 
April  22.  1966,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Driver,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  describing  the  Veterans' 
Administration's  participation  in  the 
program: 

VrrcBANS'  itDiinnanuTtoN, 
Waahington.  D.C..  April  22,  1969. 
Hon.  Clin  E.  Txactts. 

Chtttrman,  Committee  on  Veteraru'  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives,  Wasfiinffton, 
DC. 

DKAa  Ma.  Chaikman:  I  welcome  thla  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  H  R.  14544.  the 
ParUclpatlon  Sales  Act  of  196«.  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  April  23.   1966. 

The  proposed  legislation  embodies  a  prin- 
ciple of  flnanclng  that  baa  been  successful 
and  proTed  sound  by  the  experience  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  It  Is  legislation 
this  agency  can  support  with  full  coDvlctlon 
that  It  will  strengthen  the  OoTenunent's 
financing  of  Ooyemment  loan  programs. 

The  selling  of  participation  certificates  has 
enabled  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  op- 
erate more  effectively  and  efficiently  In  the 
flnanclng  operations  of  our  home  loan  pro- 
gram. This,  of  couiae.  has  meant  a  better 
home  loan  program  for  thousands  of  vet- 
erans, and  has  allowed  us  to  provide  uninter- 
rupted flnanclng  and  fiscal  liquidity  to  bet- 
ter meet  our  obligations. 

The  Housing  Act  of  19«4  (Public  Law  88- 
SflO) ,  approved  Septemt>«r  3.  1064.  authorized 
th«  Veterans'  Administration  to  set  aside 
mortgage  loans  and  installment  contracts  as 
the  basis  for  the  sale  of  participation  certifi- 
cates. 

The  same  act  authorized  us  to  enter  Into 
trust  agreements  with  tba  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  under  which  FNMA.  as 
fiduciary,  may  sell  certificates  of  participa- 
tion based  on  the  principal  and  interest  col- 
lections due  on  mortgage  loans  and  install- 
ment contracts  set  aside  for  these  mortgage 
pools. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1984.  the  VA  has  entered  four  mortgage 
I>ooIs  with  FNM/tas  trustee  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  Mortgage  Uquldation  Trust.  C?umu- 
latlvely,  we  have  set  aside  approximately 
#1.350  million  of  such  loans  as  the  basis  for 
sales  of  toas  million  of  participation  certifi- 
cates. Loans  set  aside  have  totaled  1980 
million  of  direct  loans  and  $370  million  of 
▼endee  accounts  held  by  the  loan  guarantee 


revolving  fund.  The  proceeds'^  the  sales 
of  participation  certificates  to\prlvate  enter- 
prise have  been  dep>oelted  pnoportionately 
in  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  and  the 
loan  goaxantee  revolving  loan  fund. 

We  have  plans  in  fiscal  year  1967  for  the 
sales  of  additional  participation  certificates 
amounting  to  $360  million,  based  on  the 
method  outlined  above. 

Under  the  terms  of  our  agreement  with 
FNMA.  the  VA  services  and  collects  all  loans 
set  aside  in  the  mortgage  pools.  In  the 
servicing,  management,  and  collection  of 
loans,  there  is  absolutely  no  distinction  made 
between  loans  set  aside  in  the  mortgage 
pools  and  those  which  are  not  set  aside.  Our 
participation  In  mortgage  pools  has  not,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  affected  the  normal  serv- 
icing of  loans  nor  has  It  created  any  addi- 
tional problems  where  defaults  have  occurred. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  VA  remains  the 
administering  agency,  and  that  the  veteran 
continues  to  deal  directly  with  the  VA.  The 
PartlclpaUon  Sales  Act  of  1966.  which  ex- 
tends to  other  Oovemment  agencies  the  au- 
thority to  pool  loans  for  sale  to  private 
enterprise,  will  require  no  changes  In  our 
basic  policies  in  servicing  loans,  and  we  an- 
ticipate no  operational  difllcultles  under  the 
provisions  of  the  legislation. 

The  provisions  of  the  PartlclpaUon  Sales 
Act  will  not  permit  the  intermingling  of 
the  loan  funds  of  various  agencies,  and  each 
has  to  sustain  his  own  deficits  in  the  event 
of  interest  disparity.  Therefore,  the  pool- 
ing of  our  loans  for  participation  sales  under 
the  act  would.  I  believe,  only  strengthen 
VA's  financial  posture.  It  is  safe  to  assiune 
that  strengthening -Oovemment  financing  in 
general  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  fiscal  fimctions  now  and  In 
the  future. 

The  experience  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Is  a  firm  testimonial  in  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966. 

Sincerely. 

W.  J.  Daivxa.  Administrator. 


Parcel  Post  Chanf e  Ejed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

or    PXKMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Post- 
master Frank  Todd  of  McKeesport — a 
section  of  my  congressional  district — has 
endorsed  the  proposed  legislation  easing 
the  restrictions  on  parcel  post. 

This  post  office  is  the  largest  In  the 
20th  Congressional  District  outside  of 
Pittsburgh  proper  and  Postmaster  Todd 
Is  quite  aware  of  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  present  restrictions.  He 
feels  the  public  should  be  able  to  handle 
all  their  mailing  at  one  stop  and  not  be 
forced  to  go  to  several  places  before 
getting  mail  on  Its  way. 

I  should  like  to  include  a  news  Item 
which  appeared  in  the  McKeesport  Daily 
News  last  month  in  which  Postmaster 
Todd's  views  have  been  expressed.  I  am 
certain  many  other  Members  have  re- 
ceived endorsements  of  the  legislative 
proposal  from  postmasters  in  their  dis- 
tricts and  appreciate  receiving  this  in- 
formation expressing  opinions  at  the 
local  level. 


(Prom  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Dally  News 
Mar.  33,  1966] 

Pakckl  Post  Change  Eted — Would  Ease 
LiMrrs,  Tooo  Explains 

Postmaster  Frank  A.  Todd  today  noted  that 
legislation  has  been  proposed  to  ease  size  and 
weight  restrictions  on  parcel  post  packages 
between  first-class  post  offices. 

Under  present  regulations,  he  said.  It  is 
possible  to  send  a  73-lnch  (combined  meas- 
urements) parcel  to  Eldorado.  Tex.,  but  such 
a  mailing  is  not  permitted  to  a  point  as  close 
as  Pittsburgh.  In  another  example,  the  pK)6t- 
master  said  a  21 -pound  parcel  may  be  sent  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  but  not  to  Cincinnati. 

The  proposed  law  change  would  boost  the 
limit  for  parcels  mailed  between  all  first- 
class  poet  offices  to  40  pounds  and  100  inches. 

The  measure  has  the  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Postmasters,  which  is 
reported  making  an  "all-out  fight"  against 
such  present  size  and  weight  restrictions. 

Said  Mr.  Todd,  "It  U  vital  to  the  economy 
of  the  parcel  poet  system — which  is  now  los- 
ing more  than  SiOO  million  a  year — that  this 
bill  be  enacted." 

He  added  that  it  would  take  a  14-oent-per- 
parcel  rate  Increase  to  offset  present  losses, 
but  thait  under  the  proposed  legislation  the 
requirement  would  be  cut  to  8  cents. 


National  Prize-Winning  Essay — "What 
Handicapped  Workers  Are  Contributing 
to  My  Conmunity" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  proud  that  a  young 
man  from  the  second  district,  Mr.  Robert 
Lynn  Downey  of  Preston.  Iowa,  has  won 
fourth  place  in  the  1966  National  "abil- 
ity counts"  contest  sponsored  by  the 
President's  Committee  and  cooperating 
State  Governors'  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped, 

Robert  competed  with  Juniors  and  sen- 
iors from  public,  parochial,  and  private 
high  schools  in  49  States  and  territories 
in  this  annual  contest.  His  achievement 
Is  a  credit  and  an  honor  not  only  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  but  to  his  high  school, 
his  community,  and  the  State. 

The  contest  is  part  of  the  President's 
Committee's  educational  program  aimed 
at  making  people  aware  of  the  problems 
faced  by  the  handicapped  In  obtaining 
employment,  efforts  being  made  to  help 
the  handicapped  become  contributors  to 
the  life  of  their  communities,  and  the 
admirable  accomplishments  of  many 
severely  disabled  persons. 

Robert  will  be  presented  his  award  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Thursday.  April  28. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  this  excel- 
lent, thoughtful  essay,  and  insert  It  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

What    Handicapped    Workers    Are 

CONTRIBDTINO  TO  MT   COMMtTNITT 

(By  Robert  Lynn  Downey,  Preston,  Iowa, 
Preston  Community  High  School,  Preston, 
Iowa) 

"Handicap:  Any  disadvantage  that  makes 
progress  or  success  more  difltcult."     This  is 
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how  Webster's  Dictionary  defines  the  word 
"handicap."  To  fully  understand  this  state- 
ment would  be  a  credit  to  any  humanitarian. 
The  people  of  my  ccMnmunlty  who  are  handi- 
capped no  doubt  understand  its  meaning 
more  than  I  would  ever  hope  to.  They  know 
that  everytlhng  which  they  do  that  Is  con- 
nected with  their  handicap  is  more  difficult. 
They  do  not  let  this  stand  in  their  way  be- 
cause, if  they  did.  the  backbone  of  our  com- 
munity would  be  losing  an  important  ver- 
tebra. 

My  community  consists  of  a  farming  area 
arovind  a  town  of  under  1,000  population.     I 
feel  that  in  such  a  limited  area,  each  individ- 
ual in  our  society  carries  a  fuller  load.     The 
handicapped    members    of    our    community 
capably  carry  this  extra  load  even   though 
the  progress  for  them  has  been  more  difficult. 
One  individual,  whom  I  have  in  mind,  la 
a  boy  whom  I  have  known  for  6  years.     He 
is  about  30  years  old  and  is  a  high  school 
graduate.     Like  thousands  of  other  people, 
he  has  had  epilepsy  since  birth.    Due  to  the 
work  of  doctors  and  the  concern  of  his  par- 
ents, he  has  been  able  to  cut  down  on  the 
number  and  intensity  at  the  convulsions.  He 
has  parUclpated  In  many  4-H  acUvltles  dur- 
ing the  10  years  that  he  has  been  a  member 
of  that  organization.     A  few  of  the  honors 
he  has  received  are:  Champion  dairy  show- 
man, champion  county  dairy  animal,  local 
club  president,  vice  president,  and  secretary 
delegate  to  State  4-H  convention,  and  Jack- 
son-Jones  Camp.     In   addition   to  hU   4-H 
work,  he  bowls  regularly,  and  has  the  credit 
of  having  participated  in  high  school  basket- 
baU  all  4  years.     At  present,  he  is  helping 
on  his  father's  farm. 

Also  in  our  community  la  a  young  girl  with 
»  deformed  arm.  Altliough  this  arm  is 
shorter  than  her  other  arm  and  has  only 
two  fingers,  she  has  worked  to  became  a 
registered  nurse.  Her  willingness  to  work 
and  her  Ingenuity  have  far  surpassed  her 
handicap.  Through  her  profession,  she  has 
aided  the  Ul  and  injured  of  her  community- 
hence,  she  Is  contributing  a  great  deal 

One  of  my  high  school  teachers  also  has 
a  deformed  arm.  The  arm  has  been  affected 
by  poUo.  When  this  man  was  in  coUege  he 
worked  jmrt  time  for  a  constnicOon  company 
as  a  8t«am-8hovel  operator.  He  did  this  only 
to  prove  that  the  Job  could  be  performed  by 
a  person  with  this  man's  handicap.  In  his 
Resent  Job  of  teaching,  he  is  equal  to  any 
two-armed  teacher  I  have  ever  known 

Accidents,  as  weU  as  disease,  can  cause 
physical  handicaps.  Our  paper  is  delivered 
every  Sunday  by  a  man  with  one  arm  The 
other  arm  was  lost  during  his  time  In  the 
service.  He  holds  a  regular  Job  In  addition  to 
delivering  this  rural  paper  route. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  my  community 
have  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot  In  a  farming  acci- 
dent Most  of  them  carry  on  their  operaUons 
as  they  did  before  through  the  use  of  arU- 
flclal  limbs:  thus,  they  enable  themselves  to 
do  their  work  with  seemingly  remarkable 
ease;  although,  I  imagine  It  U  more  difficult 
than  it  looks. 

We  once  had  a  hired  helper  on  our  farm 
who  got  hU  foot  caught  in  a  grain  grinder 
The  grinder  chewed  up  his  toes  and  the  first 
i^ree  toes  had  to  be  removed  from  his  foot 
This,  of  course,  has  affected  hU  balance. 
Nevertheless,  he  Is  still  able  to  perform  many 
or  the  BBxae  duUes  such  as:  feeding  livestock 
baling  hay.  and  repairing  machinery. 

Another  handicapped  worker  In  my  com- 
munity is  a  carpenter  who  constructed  half 
^J  "i«^^""<fln«s  on  our  farm  without  one 
of  his  thumbs.  In  his  35  years  as  a  carpen- 
ter, he  has  helped  farmers  of  the  area  erect 
i^ny    buildings,    feed    bunks,    and    cement 

These  people  at  my  community—*  nurse 
a  teacher,  a  carpenter,  a  farmer— are  aU 
strong  links  in  the  chain  of  our  society  They 
t^ve  conquered  their  handicap  to  the  extent 
that  It  Is  almost  no  longer  a  handicap.    An^t 
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certainly,  people  In  years  to  oome  will  be 
handicapped— this  we  know.  But  If  they  are 
encouraged  and  given  equal  opportunities  I 
feel  sure  that  they,  too,  wlU  be  an  asset  to 
their  community. 
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any  bre  k  In  deflated  consumer  prices,  will 
probably  have  to  make  up  the  difference  and 
then  some  in  Inflated  Federal  taxes.  Some- 
body has  to  pay  the  bill. 


Farm    Squeeze 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  DAVES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
not  only  are  the  fanners  of  Wisconsin 
suffering  another  round  of  squeezes  In 
their  pocketbooks,  they  apparently  are 
beginning  to  receive  the  biennial  "I  love 
you"  squeeze  of  the  less  responsible  poli- 
ticians. I  think  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested  in  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

P.\RM    SQtJEEZE 

Midwest  Democrats,  meeting  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  beat  the  drums  for  the  upcoming 
congressional  elections,  were  told  that  the 
farmers  are  liappy. 

MeanwhUe.  back  In  the  grassroots,  one  of 
the  19  freshman  House  Dmocrats  the  regional 
conference  was  promoting.  Representative 
John  Race,  was  declaring  that  the  farmers 
In  his  Sixth  Wisconsin  District  are  unhappy. 
He  thinks  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman 
should  resign  because  he  is  unable  to  oope 
with  dairy  farm  problems. 


NOTES    DROP    IN    POOD    PRICES 

Who  U  right.  Race  or  his  Democratic  col- 
leagues? Both  presumably  are  IntenUy  In- 
terested In  Races  reelection.  So,  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  politics,  they  both  are 
right,  the  Democratic  leaders  in  putting  out 
the  propaganda  that  aU's  weU  among  the 
rural  voters  and  Race  In  posing  as  the  friend 
of  the  imhappy  farmer  by  blasting  Freeman. 
Tliis  is  the  old  gambit  of  having  the  best  of 
It  both  ways.  It  was  to  be  noted  In  a  related 
matter  at  the  Midwest  Democratic  conference 
when  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  special  Presiden- 
tial assistant,  said  Inflated  food  prices  were 
beginning  to  drop  but  that  there  was  no  In- 
dication this  would  hurt  the  farmer. 

That's  really  having  it  good  both  ways,  the 
consumers  to  pay  lees  for  their  food  while  the 
farmers  get  more  money  for  their  crops 
Don't  worry  al>out  the  seeming  impossibUity 
of  thU.  The  trick  is  to  have  everybody  else 
make  up  the  difference  in  taxes. 

Freeman  is  only  partly  to  blame  for  the 
bind  that  Is  beginning  to  hurt  the  happy  (?) 
farmers.  Most  of  the  blame  belongs  to  the 
Johnson  administration  as  a  whole  speclfl- 
caUy  to  Its  policy  of  Irresponsible  and  impru- 
dent Oovemment  spending  which  Is  driving 
prices  up  and  deflating  the  value  of  th» 
dollar. 

Farmers  are  complaining  that  they  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  price  for  Government-generated 
Inflation  than  any  other  group.  They  dte 
figures  showing  that  farm  production  coste 
have  increased  by  $4.1  bUlion  since  1060 
while  realized  net  Income  went  up  only  aa  4 
billion.  ^        >  *^* 

Charles  B.  Schuman,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau president,  points  out  that  "the  picture 
Is  much  worse  than  the  figures  Indicate  since 
nearly  $2\(,  bUlion  of  the  19«5  net  Income 
came  from  Government  subsidies,  and  not 
from  the  marketplace." 

This  suggests  that  there  is  another  group 
not  Just  farmers,  paying  the  high  price  fojl 
Government-generated  Inflation.  That 
would  be  you,  the  taxpayers,  who.  If  you  get 


City's  Poor  Given  a  Legal  Lift 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or   MICHICAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26, 1966 
Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arUcle 
by  Jerome  Aumente  appearing  in  the 
Detroit  News  on  March  3  reflects  the 
growing  awareness  that  legal  services  to 
the  poor  is  a  weapon  of  crucial  Impor- 
tajice  to  any  effective,  comprehensive 
attack  on  poverty. 

Last  September  the  University  of 
Detroit  School  of  Law  received  an  antl- 
poverty  grant  of  $242,579  to  conduct  a 
pUot  project  In  the  legal  services  field 
and  has  one  neighborhood  legal  center 
in  operation.  The  legal  aid  bureau  has 
expanded  its  outstanding  efforts  in  this 
field,  which  date  back  to  1909,  and  In 
1965  reached  an  estimated  total  of  50  000 
clients. 

Mr.  Aumente  describes  the  legal  aid 
bureau's  program  and  the  work  of  Its 
director,  Mr.  Anthony  P.  Marchese 
Now  a  proposal  of  Detroit's  antipov- 
erty  agency,  total  action  against  poverty 
is  awaiting  final  approval  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  TAP 
project  will  provide  neighborhood  law 
offices  In  some  of  Detroit's  most  impover- 
ished areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  cwnbined 
expanding  effort  Is  a  highly  significant 
development     and     augurs     well     for 
Detroit's  overall  war  on  poverty.   I  would 
like  to  have  Mr,  Aumente's  article  In- 
serted at  this  point  In  the  Record: 
PovERTT    Wa«    STnw   Caixs   ro*    CoxmsH.— 
Cttt's  Pooa  Given  a  Ixiau.  Lnr 
(By  Jerome  Aumente) 
Washington's  war  on  poverty  Is  affecting 
the  legal  batUes  of  the  poor  in  Detroit. 

Every  chair  In  the  waiting  room  o«t  the 
legal  aid  bureau  at  61  West  Warren  was 
occupied  and  In  his  office  Anthony  p.  Mar- 
chese, general  counsel  and  head  of  the  bu- 
reau, said:  "There  is  a  consciousness  aU  over 
the  country  that  the  poor  have  not  had  a 
fair  legal  shake  and  there  is  a  concentrated 
effort  to  do  something  about  It." 

The  Federal  assaxUt  on  poverty,  Marchese 
explained,  is  stimulating  a  new  awareness 
among  the  poor  that  they  can,  and  should 
fight  their  legal  battles  rather  than  lose  by 
default.  ' 

aid  is  kearbt 

"I  think  It's  generated  already  In  the  last 
3  or  4  months,"  Marchese  said  of  the  In- 
creased activity  he  and  hU  staff  of  seven 
attorneys  have  experienced. 

"They've  been  alerted  that  If  they  have 
a  legal  problem  they  can  get  assistance."  he 
said. 

The  legal  aid  bureati.  a  United  Commu- 
nity Services  operation  providing  free  legal 
assistance  to  the  indigent  In  clvU  cases,  has 
moved  a  long  way  from  the  93  cases  It 
bandied  In  Its  first  year,  1909, 

The  exact  figures  ire  stUl  being  compUed 
but  Marchese  estimates  that  last  year  bU 
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'  offlce  txandled   15.315   cases,   with   additional 
coDtacU  wltb  cUenta  totaling  50.000. 

"It's  not  a  fancy  clientele  we've  got," 
Marcbeae  said.  "Our  human  Interest  stortea 
are  usually  steeped  In  misery." 

ASK  U.S.  FTTNOS 

His  staff  is  uncovering  even  more  or  this 
misery.  One  afternoon  a  week,  an  attorney 
is  assigned  to  work  out  of  the  three  neigh- 
borhood Total  Action  Against  Poverty  (TAP) 
offlces  maintained  In  the  city. 

TAP  officials  have  asked  Washington  for 
•750.000  in  antlpoverty  funds  to  open  neigh- 
borhood law  offlces  to  provide  legal  aid  In 
civil  cases  and  criminal  cases  outside  the 
present  ^cope  of  free  legal  aid  in  felony  mat- 
ters. 

Marcbeae  believes  these  new  neighborhood 
ofllcea  would  further  generate  the  number  of 
poor  who  seek  legal  help  at  the  bureau. 

Thoaa  who  come  to  the  bureau  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  barrel. 

They  cannot  afford  a  lawyer.     Often  their 
small  claims — 950  or  so — are  too  minute  to 
interest  the  practicing  attorney. 
oirKir  A  fAMiLr 

Each  month  the  bureau  handles  approxi- 
mately 74  cases  where  children  bom  outside 
of  wedlock  are  given  a  legitimate  family 
heritage. 

Sometimes  the  parents  are  marrlM  in  a 
secret  ceremony  In  probate  court,  or  the 
father  and  mother  simply  sign  an  affidavit 
that  he  Is  the  father. 

The  bureau  acts  aa  liaison — taking  the 
secret  birth  records  from  Lansing  and  ar- 
ranging for  legitimate  title. 

The  child's  entrance  Into  school  is  eased. 
In  many  cases,  the  social  security  that  might 
otherwise  be  denied  minor  children  when 
the  father  dies  is  saved  from  default. 

There  Is  an  International  flavor  to  the 
bureau's  flies.  As  an  aflUlated  member  of 
the  national  organization,  Detroit  has  con- 
tact with  the  247  offlces  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

It  works  with  comparable  organizations  in 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico.  Austria. 
Germany.  Greece.  Israel.  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan. 

One  of  the  standout  cases  of  this  type. 
Ifarcheae  recalls,  was  one  In  which  a  father 
sought  to  take  his  child  to  Russia,  was 
stopped  In  Southampton,  and  the  youngster 
returned  to  her  Detroit  mother. 

The  bureau  provides  legal  help  in  citizen- 
ship and  immigration  cases  where  the  per- 
son Is  without  funds. 

The  economic  rumbles  measured  In  Detroit 
are  felt  at  the  bureau.  It  carried  a  heavy 
caseload  during  the  depression,  and  in  th« 
late  1960's  the  average  caseload  was  in  the 
18.000  category,  oompexed  with  the  16,000- 
level  of  the  19«0's. 

A  fast- buck  operation  in  the  city  often  af- 
fects the  poor.  When  one  operation  lured 
people  with  the  ppomlae  of  free  glfta  after 
thay  Identified  "The  Star-Span^led  Banner" 
over  the  phone,  they  found  themselves  buy- 
ing oil  portraits  costing  hundreds  of  doUats. 

The  bureau  handled  135  salary  garnish- 
ments as  an  outgrowth  of  the  "portrait" 
episode. 

Nearly  76  percent  of  the  bureau's  clients 
are  women,  and  half  its  cases  fall  into  the 
"TamUy  problem"  category.  Last  year,  a  good 
part  of  the  •386.636  It  hdped  collect  in  Judg- 
ments Involved  allnvony. 

Tlie  attorneys  find  themselves  affecting 
hundreds  of  conciliations  between  married 
couples.  They  help  untangle  the  economic 
dlfflcultles  and  smaU  claims  the  poor  are 
more  likely  to  encounter,  and  are  active  In 
eviction  cases,  often  working  out  a  oompro- 
.  mlse  with  the  landlord  in  hardship  caaea. 

Marcbeae  beUeves  that  "poor  people  must 
berepreaented  properly."  Although  he  sup- 
ports a  public  defender  concept  In  criminal 
caaea,  he  stood  "mute"  when  asked  if  his 
acea<7  should  gat  into  tba  criminal  field. 


He  did  say  his  staff  Is  geared  toward  clvU 
and  not  criminal  matters. 

What  with  the  present  catalystic  Influence 
of  the  Federal  antlpoverty  program,  and  the 
regular  referrals  from  attorneys,  public  and 
private  agencies,  or  just  "the  cop  on  the 
beat,"  the  bureau  has  enough  work. 

And  then  there  Is  word  of  mouth  or  press. 
Marchese  said  uncomplainingly:  "If  you  run 
a  story  Sunday,  they'll  be  lined  up  here  on 
Monday  as  If  they  were  getting  tickets  to  the 
hockey  game  finals." 


Democracy,  What  It  Meant  to  Me 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  SENNER,  JR. 

OP    AUZOITA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  months 
ago  I  read  a  short  article  In  the  Wlnslow 
Mail  concerning  the  daughter  and 
granddaughter  of  some  of  my  distin- 
guished Wlnslow,  Artz.,  constituents. 
The  article  stated  that  Miss  Diana 
Miller,  a  Wlnslow  High  School  student, 
would  contribute  to  a  newspaper  column 
called  Teen  Talk. 

What  particularly  caught  my  eye,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  I  have  had  a  long 
and  close  relatlonstilp  with  EMana's  fine 
parents  and  grandp>arents,  was  the  In- 
formation that  Diana  studies  two  musi- 
cal instruments,  is  a  member  of  several 
clubs,  does  volunteer  hospital  work, 
bowls,  is  active  In  her  church,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  an  outstanding  student. 

Such  achievements  merit  recognition 
and  I  wrote  to  Diana  expressing  admi- 
ration. Her  response  was  noteworthy. 
It  included  a  copy  of  her  speech,  "De- 
mocracy— What  It  Means  To  Me"  with 
which  she  won  thrid  prize  in  school 
competition. 

Sometimes  the  so-called  adult  genera- 
tion tends  to  look  upon  its  teenagers  with 
a  Jaundiced  eye.  We  are  quick  to  con- 
demn the  whole  on  those  occasions  when 
one  small  part  may  be  out  of  alinement. 
Diana  has  an  apt  comment  in  this 
regard: 

Tou.  the  adult  generatlcoi.  must  provide 
the  guiding  Ught  for  us.  the  future  genera- 
tion, to  follow.  To  a  great  ezent.  we  will 
be  walking  In  your  footprints. 

As  I  have  said  before  this  distin- 
guished body  on  other  occasions,  I  do 
not  fear  for  this  younger  generation.  I 
believe  they  are,  by  and  large,  knowl- 
edgeable and  responsible  young  people. 
I  believe  Diana  Miller  is  characteristic 
of  the  large  majority  of  teenagers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues may  share  what  is  a  fine  view  of 
democracy  as  seen  by  a  representative 
of  the  next  generation,  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  Miss  Diana  Miller's 
letter  to  me  and  her  prize- winning  speech 
here  In  full : 

WncsLow.  Am.,  AprO  14, 19tt. 
Mr.  OcoBOB  (Dttxx)  Smcnm. 
Thini  Conffretatonal  Dittriet,  Arizona, 
Waahinffton,  DX3. 

Dkas  Uml  Bkkh^:  Before  I  start  thla  lettar, 
I  want  to  apologias  for  not  wrltli^  soonor. 
Tbere  Just  araat  ■~»'e*'  houn  in  eaoli  day. 


,  but  when  extra  time  Is  put  Into  my  hands.  I 
generally  (being  a  normal  teenager)  am  lazy 
and  Just  loaf  and  forget  what  needs  to  be 
done.  I  think  everyone  Is  that  way — not  Just 
us  teenagers. 

Thanks  so  very  much  for  taking  precious 
time  out  of  your  sedulous  life  to  write  me. 
I  must  say.  that  I'm  i»-oud  to  know  there 
are  some  people  In  this  confused  world  that 
are  truly  interested  In  the  well-being  of  to- 
day's teenagers. 

You  were  right  when  you  made  the  state- 
ment about  my  p>arents  and  grandparents 
feeling  a  tremendous  sense  of  pride  in  my 
accomplishments.  Mr.  Sennzr,  if  It  werent 
for  them  and  the  fine  upbringing  they  have 
given  me,  I  never  would  have  made  any  of 
these  accomplishments,  or  even  have  had 
the  opportunity  for  them.  The  credit  is 
theirs  too. 

During  my  teen  years,  many  temptations 
have  been  thrown  my  way.  Believe  me,  it's 
hard  resisting  them,  because  many  times 
they're  unbelievably  the  "fad."  I'm  sure 
during  your  youth  you  experienced  many  of 
the  same  problems  that  I  and  countless  other 
teenagers  have.  In  receiving  yovu*  letter,  my 
resistance  to  them  has  been  b\ait  up  more. 
I  am  proud  you  classify  me  as  "characteristic 
of  today's  younger  generation." 

I  would  very  much  enjoy  to  keep  corre- 
sponding with  you.  In  fact.  I'm  interested 
to  know  what  your  views  are  on  the  Ameri- 
can teenager.  I  realize  you  are  busy,  but  I 
would  really  Bpprecla;,e  It  U  you  would  write 
back  to  me  . 

The  speech  enclosed  Is  one  which  I  placed 
third  In.  in  a  school  contest.  My  grand- 
mother said  you  would  probably  enjoy  read- 
ing it  and  seeing  what  a  teenager's  views  are 
on  democracy. 

Again,  thank  you  so  very  much  for  your 
lertter.     I'm  anxious  to  hear  from  you  soon. 
A  young  Inquisitive  Democrat. 

Diana  Mn.LEit. 

Dkmocxact — What  It  Means  to  Mx 
(By  Diana  Miller) 

Democracy  was  once  defined  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people." 

The  word  "democracy"  usually  refers  to  a 
form  of  government,  but  democracy  Is  more 
than  that.  It  is  also  a  way  of  life.  A  true 
democracy  recognizee  equal  rights  of  all  men, 
and.  therefore  that  all  persons  are  equal  be- 
fore the  law.  It  also  refuses  to  allow  the 
government  to  grant  special  favors  to  any 
person  because  of  his  birth,  wealth,  race,  or 
religion.  And.  not  to  be  forgotten,  democ- 
racy permits  all  citizens  to  oppose  peacefully, 
actions  by  their  government. 

Being  an  American  high  school  student  I 
have  challenging  and  demanding  reeponsl- 
bllltleB  to  my  country  and  its  democracy.  I 
must  work  constantly  to  preserve  freedom. 
History  warns  us  through  examples  that  basic 
freedoms  are  lost  when  citizens  fall  to  disd- 
pUne  themselves  and  fall  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  I  strongly  believe  that  if  we, 
as  citizens,  are  going  to  take  part  intelligently 
in  our  Government,  two  conditions  must 
exist. 

P'irst.  we  must  be  Informed.  Second,  we 
must  act  on  this  information. 

Too  often  lack  of  action  Is  excused  by  a 
plea  at  lack  of  Information.  This  Ls  no  ex- 
cuse. We  oan  obtain  this  information 
through  innumerable  sources.  One  source  is 
the  newqxiper.  America  has  freedom  of 
press.  I  wonder  if  It's  sometlmea  too  free. 
Articlea  are  written  that  are  one  sided  and 
are  unfortunately,  meant  to  sway  our  minds 
in  the  wrong  directions.  We  must  try  to 
read  critically — to  read  between  the  lines  and 
to  Imagine  ourselves  In  the  other  fellows' 
shoes,  ao  that  we  will  be  able  to  weigh  bol;h 
Btdea  of  the  question  and  choose  wisely  the 
correct  solution.  Thla  should  not  only  be 
done  for  the  gooA  at  ourselves,  but  for  the 
good  of  our  democTBcy  aa  a  whole. 
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Radio  and  television  are  two  other  sources 
of  InformatlotL  There  are  programs  deaUng 
with  poUtlcal,  sodal,  and  economic  questions 
facing  our  country.  Both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tions are  usually  presented  on  these  programs 
and  If  we  would  take  time  out  to  tune  In  on 
these  more  often,  these  problems  could  be 
more  easily  solved. 

To  the  adult  generation  which  is  provid- 
ing the  leadership  of  our  democracy,  I,  as 
a  high  school  student  would  says  this: 
American  high  school  students  have  a  great 
advantage  over  you,  the  leaders  of  our  de- 
mocracy. We  can  see  your  mistakes  and 
therefore  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  ef- 
fectively solve  serious  problems  In  our  time. 
A  precious  opportunity  Is  provided  for  us  at 
all  times.  We  can  attend  school  and  discuss 
our  democracy  and  what  the  reasons  are  for 
the  problems  In  It.  This  opportunity  gives 
us  an  important  advantage :  We  ponder  these 
problems  (as  many  of  you  don't)  and  as  we 
mature  we  realize  that  we,  as  the  futiu-e 
democracy,  are  going  to  have  to  face  these 
problems  and  solve  them. 

You,  the  leaders  of  democracy,  are  con- 
fronted with  these  problems,  but  you  the 
leaders  of  democracy,  too  often  overlook 
them.  Remember  it's  your  democracy  as 
well  as  mine;  we  are  the  ones  that  make 
It  what  It  Is.  Yes.  If  we  are  Informed  we 
will  know  the  Important  Issues  within  our 
community.  State,  or  country. 

Understand  that  merely  being  Informed 
will  not  preserve  our  democracy.  We  must 
act  on  this  information.  In  later  years  I 
will  be  prepared  to  run  for  an  offlce  in  my 
local  government  if  I  am  needed. 

You,  the  adult  generation,  must  provide 
the  guiding  light  for  us,  the  future  genera- 
tion, to  follow.  To  a  grekt  extent,  we  will 
be  walking  In  your  footprints.  Yes,  being 
a  high  school  student  Is  giving  me  a  great 
opportunity  to  learn  about  our  democracy 
and  most  of  all.  it  Is  giving  me  a  tremendous 
desire  to  take  my  part  in  it.  In  saying  this 
I  am  not  only  reveaUng  my  own  thoughts 
and  desires,  but  alsd  the  thoughts  and  de- 
sires of  the  greater  percentage  of  today's 
teenagers.  ' 

If  a  good  example  Isn't  set.  an  exaggarated 
desire  for  easy  living  could  be  a  serious 
threat  to  democracy.  Democracy  could  die 
so  easily  If  the  majority  of  citizens  forget  to 
perform  their  duties  and  instead  concen- 
trate on  themselves  and  their  luxuries. 

Do  you,  as  an  American  citizen  contribute 
to  our  democracy,  or  do  you  let  the  other 
fellow  do  It?  You  may  not  realize  it  but 
our  democracy  may  be  slowly  destroyed  by 
you.  ■     ' 

BCnowlng  what  lies  ahead  of  us,  we  the 
future  generation,  can  to  our  upmost  ablUty 
develop  and  perfect  our  democracy.  This 
will  be  a  difficult  task,  but  we  must  remem- 
ber and  heed  the  words  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can. Benjamin  Franklin:  "There  are  no 
gains,  without  pain." 
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partment  in  the  handling  of  parcel  post 
packages.  A  very  clear-cut  statement 
of  the  advantages  contained  In  tills  pro- 
posal was  published  by  the  Charleston 
W.  Va.,  Gazette  on  April  4.  1966,  and  f 
call  your  attention  to  that  editorial: 
Parcel  Post  Bill  Equitable  Action 

Now  pending  in  Congress — and  apparenUy 
in  trouble— is  a  bill  to  revise  the  size  and 
weight  limits  on  parcel  poet  packages. 

Presently.  If  you  are  mailing  a  parcel  either 
to  or  from  a  second-  third-,  or  fourth-class 
post  office,  It  can  weigh  up  to  70  pounds  and 
measure  up  to  100  inches.  This  takes  good 
care  of  rural  and  smalltown  patrons. 

But.  If  you  are  mailing  from  a  first-class 
post  office  to  another  first-class  post  offlce 
within  150  miles,  the  package  can  weigh  no 
more  than  40  pounds  and  have  dimensions  of 
only  72  inches.  If  the  distance  between 
such  post  offlces  is  more  than  150  miles  the 
packages  are  limited  to  20  pounds  and  72 
Inches. 

The  proposed  bill  would  permit  the  mail- 
ing of  packages  up  to  40  pounds  and  100 
inches  In  total  dimensions  between  any 
first-class  post  offlces. 

Reasonable?  Certainly.  But  the  bill  is 
in  trouble  because  Railway  Express  Agency— 
which  wants  to  hold  Its  monopoly  on  the 
big  population  centers  and  let  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  struggle  along  with  the 
rural  areas— Is  fighting  It.  and  has  in  Its  cor- 
ner the  railroads  and  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods. 

REA.  rather  than  create  demand  by  serv- 
ice, wants  to  hold  the  cream  and  give  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  the  dribble  by  re- 
strictive legislation. 

But  there's  more  to  the  story  The  De 
partment  figures  if  it  can  get  a  share  of 
the  volume  between  major  cities  it  can  make 
a  profit  and  ease  the  pressure  for  higher 
rates.  There's  going  to  be  an  increase  one 
way  or  another— a  minimum  of  8  cents  per 
parcel,  but  14  cents  If  the  pending  bill  is 
not  passed.  Failure  of  the  blU  will  there- 
^Jn  P^°!;"208  rural  and  smalltown  users  as 
well  as  those  in  the  clUes 

Certainly  this  biU  is  in  the  public  Inter- 
est—not only  from  the  standpoint  of  giving 
people  in  larger  cities  reasonable  use  of  thi 
parcel  post  system,  but  also  In  holding  the 
rate  Increase  to  a  minimum  for  aU  users 


The  Parcel  Post  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  SUCK,  JR. 

or  wkst  vnciNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
pending  leglslaUve  proposals  which  has 
aroused  a  great  deal  of  pubUc  interest 
Is  the  bill  which  Is  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  which  would  authorize  addi- 
tional authority  for  the  Post  OfBce  De- 


More  McNamara  Mismanagement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Ui  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  appears  to  be  the  worst  Judg- 
ment yet  of  our  Secretary  of  Defense- 
trying  to  mi  the  manpower  needs  of  the 
Vietnam  war  without  using  the  men 
trained  in  the  skills  needed  most 

As  you  know.  Secretary  McNamara  has 
pushed  through  a  plan  to  scrap  the  Army 
Reserve  units  and  give  the  trained  men 
in  them  the  choice  of  Joining  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  discontinuing  their 
training  altogether.  He  predicted  last 
year  that  a  sizable  portion  of  the  Army 
reservists  who  had  their  units  shot  out 
from  under  them  would  Join  the  National 
Guard. 

•nianks  to  Aviation  Week  &  Space 
Technology  magazine  which  knows  how 
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to  cut  through  political  smokescreens 
and  political  security,  the  first  results  of 
this  great  management  plan  are  now  on 
the  public  record:  of  the  55.000  Army 
reservists  whose  training  imits  were 
eliminated  by  McNamara,  a  great  big  783 
volunteered  to  Join  the  National  Guard 
Another  wrong  prediction  by  the  De- 
fense Secretary. 

Also,  the  Johnson  administration's  de- 
cision not  to  call  to  active  duty,  the  Army 
Reserve  units  because  of  his  prior  state- 
ments: has  turned  the  Army  Reserve  pro- 
gram into  a  draft  dodgers'  paradise- 
through  no  fault  of  the  men  Joining  the 
Reserve.  The  Army,  thanks  to  McNa- 
mara's  mismanagement,  has  no  place  to 
tram  the  men  who  do  enlist.  So  they  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  Jobs  and  let  the 
draftees  fill  the  Vietnam  manpower 
needs.  This  Is  the  most  expensive  of  all 
methods  in  time  and  money. 

The  backlog  of  untrained  men  in  the 
Reserve  enlistment  program  is  increas- 
ing Why  were  the  Ready  Reserve  units 
trained  in  the  first  place  at  great  expense 
If  they  were  not  to  be  used?  This  is 
ne  ther  good  nor  fair  management  of 
military  manpower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  hiclude  the  Aviation  Week  article 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Manpoweb  SQU.JZE  Challenges  McNamara 
(By  George  C.  WUson) 
Washington.— Manpower  for  the  Vietnam 
vrar  is  looming  up  as  a  very  grave  item"  In 
the  eyes  of  Chairman  John  Stennis,  Demo- 
crat, of  Mississippi,  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee  and  F«)m- 
Ises  to  be  the  most  serious  challenge  yet  to 
the  way  the  Johnson  administration  Is  run- 
ning the  war. 

The,  basic  problem  is  that  President  John- 
son s  refusal  to  follow  the  recommendation 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  activate  key 
r^errlsts  Is  causing  a  manpower  squeeze 
Which  Is  deeply  worrying  military  leaders  as 
weu  as  infiuentlal  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  been  briefed  on  the  problem 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara, 
stUl  bruised  from  Republican  charges  of 
bomb  shortages  (Aviation  Week  •&  Space 
Technology  Apr.  18.  p.  25),  will  be  in^e 
main  line  of  fire  again  as  he  tries  to  defend 
his  manpower  policies  against  the  politically 
explosive  findings  In  a  Senate  hearing  which 
the  Pentagon  managed  to  keep  secret  unUl 
now. 

Senator  Stennis.  who  is  one  of  the  most 
circumspect  Members  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
waiting  for  the  Defense  Department  to  clear 
the  transcript  of  his  subcommittee's  hear- 
ing last  month  on  Army  manpower  prob- 
lems—ospedally  thoee  resulttng  from  Mc- 
Nwnara's  scrapping  of  over  600  Army  Reserve 
units  last  September  30  as  the  first  imple- 
mentoUon  of  his  plan  to  merge  them  with 
the  National  Guard. 

Here  are  findings  In  the  transcript  which 
wlU  plunge  McNamara  Into  a  new  contro- 
versy: 

The  Army- because  of  the  refusal  to  acti- 
vate training  divisions— has  no  place  to  train 
thousands  of  men  who  have  enlisted  In  the 
i^^^fT-  a"^"  enlistees,  after  being  sworn 
into  the  Army,  resume  their  civilian  occupa- 
tions and  wait  to  be  called.  Other  men  are 
drafted  In  the  meantime.  At  the  end  of 
i  T?-3*  ■'^™y  ^^^  training  spaces  for  only 
balf  of  the  67.600  men  who  had  Joined  the 
Reserve  enlistment  program  In  1965.  These 
men  are  known  as  REP's. 

The  backlog  of  untrained  REP's  Is  grow- 
ing at  the  very  time  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland, commander  of  U.S.  pysrces  In  Vlet- 
liani.  Is  requeeldng  enough  men  to  stay  on 
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the  offenslvA.  Th«  b«cUog  ot  R'EP'm  vtao 
have  not  b«en  called  to  baMc  training  be- 
cause Uiere  U  notxsdy  nor  an7plax:e  to  train 
tbem  is  expected  to  grow  from  127,000  at  tbe 
end  or  tlacal  IdM  to  about  140.000  at  ttie 
end  ot  flocal  1907. 

Army  reserrtste  who  hare  had  their  units 
abolished  by  ftidCaznara  have  not  Joined 
the  National  Ouard  In  the  proportion  the 
Secretary  predicted.  Thla  challenges  one 
ot  tbe  basic  assumptions  In  his  plan  to  merge 
Army  Reserve  units  Into  Ute  National  Ouard. 
Lit.  Oen.  John  U  Throckmorteo.  chief  of  the 
Army's  Office  oi  Raserre  Cocnponents,  re- 
vealed during  tbe  Stennls  subcommittee 
hearing  that  only  783  ot  the  85.000  Army 
reservists  whose  units  were  deactivated  by 
McNamara's  order  of  September  30.  elected  to 
Join  the  National  Ouard.  Of  the  55.000  total 
reservists.  24.400  foixnd  other  Army  Reserve 
units  to  join  and  all  the  rest.  excef>t  the  783 
who  went  to  the  Ouard.  discontinued  their 
training.  This  puts  them  Into  a  category 
known  as  the  ready  reserve  mobilization  re- 
inforcement pooL 

BIeNam«ra  last  ye«r.  In  testifying  on  his 
merger  proposal  before  tbe  Stennls  subcom- 
mittee, said  while  "none  of  us  are  prepared 
to  give  an  exact  estimate"  of  how  many 
Army  reservists  will  voluntarily  join  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  "It  would  be  a  hl^  percentage: 
this  we  kjaaw.** 

General  Throe lunor ton  was  chlded  about 
the  low  tranafer  rate  by  Stennls  subcommit- 
tee members  durtng  the  March  hearings.  He 
deprecated  the  slgnlfloanoe  of  the  poor  trans- 
fer rate,  declaring  the  Ouard  was  not  short  of 
men  and  thus  did  not  campaign  for  the  dis- 
placed lesanlsts. 

The  results  of  tbe  Orst  Im^riementatlon  of 
McNanutfa's  merger  plan,  resulting  in  38.000 
men  discontinuing  their  training,  have 
caused  Senator  9ncifias  to  view  the  merger 
plan  with  fresh  alarm.  It  cannot  help  but 
Increase  his  fears,  as  well,  about  McNamara's 
management  of  Vietnam  war  needs.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Ootnmtttee  last  year 
asked  IfcNaoMra  to  delay  his  merger  plan. 
but  the  Defense  Secretary  pushed  ahead  with 
It  anyway.  Senator  Stcnntb  told  Oeneral 
Throckmorton  In  the  closed  hearing;  "The 
Department  oC  Defense  figures  It  Is  better  in 
carrying  out  Its  plan  to  turn  loose  this  28.000 
and  Sll  them  up  with  men  that  you  cannot 
vise  because  you  have  no  training  facilities 
than  It  was  to  just  wait  and  see  what  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  do.  If  anything,  about  this 
proposal  on  the  Reserve  merger." 

Oeneral  Throckmorton  might  have  been 
giving  away  the  real  reason,  as  some  Senators 
see  It.  when  he  respoculed:  "By  inactivating 
the  units,  we  were  aUe  to  transfer  the 
equipment  to  the  oOmt  high  priority  units 
and  to  the  selected  Reserve  Force,  with  the 
resultant  Increase  In  equipment  readiness  ot 
those  units."  It  Is  ths  Stennls  subcommit- 
tee which  has  detailed  Army  equipment 
shortages  (Aviation  Week  A  Space  Tech- 
nolocy.  liar.  4.  p.  25) . 

Wsrnator  Brmtrms  expressed  his  general  fears 
this  way:  "We  see  this  matter  of  personnel 
looming  up  as  a  very  grave  Item.  •  •  •  Tou 
can  turn  out  more  bullets  and  more  machine- 
guns  fairly  rapidly  by  machinery,  but  yoa 
cannot  turn  out  soldiers  In  an  automatic  way 
and  train  them." 

PKNTAOOM    CHAaOKS 

TlM  Btsnnis  subcomiBlttee  Is  only  on*  of 
many  places  where  fean  about  the  manpower 
squeese  are  being  sifiisssiiil  Military  leaders 
In  tbe  Pentagon  go  so  far  as  to  chai^  that 
ths  failure  to  achieve  key  reservists  for  Vlet- 
naaa  dentas  Oeneral  Wsstaioreland  the  edg* 
IM  BMdB  over  the  mtttmf  to  score  dectst^s 
▼tetorlss.  and  thus  st>orti  tbs  war.  Ons 
member  of  the  Joint  Chlsft  of  8taS  said  In  a 
backgrounder  for  a  few  uewiustt  that  the 
war  could  be  won  faster  and  with  ooe-thlrd 
lass  tbSA  the  predicted  rasusltles  if  the  quib- 


ber  ot  troops  In  Vietnam  were  doubled  to 
400.000 — a  grave  charge  in  an  election  year. 

Air  Force  leaders  responsible  for  supplying 
pilots  for  Vietnam  are  wcnrled.  too.  They 
are  short  and  just  cannot  train  men  over- 
night. Compounding  the  problems  for  the 
Army  and  Air  P\5rce  Is  the  fact  that  between 
100.000  and  160.000  men  In  Vietnam  are 
slated  to  be  rotated  home  from  Vietnam  be- 
tween this  July  and  October. 

Military  men  who  back  McNamara — and 
there  are  some— contend  he  Is  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  overcome  tbe  problems 
brought  about  by  President  Johnson's  deci- 
sion not  to  activate  Reserve  units.  There  Is  a 
new  ofllce  In  the  Pentagon  called  the  Office  of 
Force  Planning  and  Analysis  which  Is  a  fast 
response  operation.  Army  men  there  sift 
General  Westmoreland's  requests  for  man- 
power and  equipment,  and  assess  how  and 
when  they  can  be  met.  The  chain  of  com- 
mand Is  from  that  office  through  the  Army 
Secretary  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Defense  Secretary's  Office.  One  byproduct  of 
this  arrangement  Is  a  further  downgrading  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  apparatus.  Their 
staff  Is  often  cut  out  of  the  pattern,  sym- 
bolizing anew  how  civilians  are  playing  the 
predominant  role  In  managing  the  Vietnam 
war. 

There  are  some  Army  leaders  who  are 
alarmed  about  the  consequences  of  circum- 
venting the  well-charted  road  of  activating 
Reserves.  So  far,  though,  these  doubts  have 
been  kept  Inside  the  Army  In  the  form  of 
verbally  expressed  doubts  or  private  memo- 
randvims.  And  recommendations  regarding 
reservists  activation  are  being  kept  highly 
classified. 

McNamara's  basic  case  Is  that  the  Army 
ultimately  wlU  be  stronger  by  submitting 
to  a  temporary  weakening  of  U.S.  combat 
divisions  as  they  train  their  own  men  and 
keeping  the  Reserves  on  tap  for  an  emerg- 
ency outside  Vietnam.  He  contends  the  Re- 
serves are  a  "perishable  asset"  because  they — 
under  ctirrent  law — could  not  be  put  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  more  than  1  year. 

It  Is  clear,  however,  that  a  growing  num- 
ber of  congressional  leaders  disagree  with 
this  approctch  of  filling  the  manpower  needs 
of  Vietnam.  The  Republicans  who  made 
an  Issue  of  bomb  shortages  will  also  make 
capital  of  the  manpower  shortages. 

Chairman  Rii-hass  B.  Rcssell,  Democrat, 
of  Georgia,  during  recent  Senate  Armed 
Services  Commi^tee  hearings  on  the  Defense 
Department  fiscal  1967  budget  expreesed  this 
dissent  from  the  Johnson  administration's 
decision  not  to  call  the  reservists.  In  an  ex- 
change with  McNamara: 

"I  think  you  could  call  them  up,  not  by 
units,  but  as  IndlrlduMs.  They  already  have 
had  the  0-month  training,  and  money  has 
been  tnveeted  In  them.  I  am  not  saying  that 
we  shouldn't  expand  the  draft.  We  should. 
But  we  should  also  call  up  some  of  these 
reservists.  It  Is  not  right  for  these  men 
who  have  had  the  8- month  training  and 
another  135,000  who  are  awaiting  training, 
to  find  a  complete  haven  and  protection 
from  active  duty  In  a  time  of  war.  as  now. 

"We  are  now  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
barrsl  to  get  draftees  by  applying  much  lower 
standards.  And  they  would  bs  much  leas 
effective  in  combat  than  these  reservists.  I 
can  assure  you,  as  one  Senator,  I  would  give 
very  serious  consideration  to  not  restricting 
ths  caUup  period  to  12  months.* 

CaoWIMO    APPHKCMSIOir 

Senator  Sru/urr  Stmimotoit.  Democrat,  of 
Missouri,  who  has  backed  McNamara  in  the 
past,  said  during  the  same  hearings  that  "It 
la  my  conviction  there  Is  growing  apprehen- 
sion about  the  way  the  manpower  |Ht>blem  Is 
being  handled."  He  warned  that  the  John- 
son administration  will  have  to  pay  for  Its 
position  on  tb*  BsMrras  someday  before  the 
American  paopls  and  tb*  Congress,  too.  un- 


less the  situation  Is  corrected  along  the  lines 
Senator  Rtisscu.  recommended. 

Ths  Joint  Chiefs  have  recommended  ac- 
tivating some  reservists,  especially  those  key 
units  like  construction  l>attalloas  which  sup- 
port combat  troops  In  Vietnam  (Aviation 
Week  ft  Space  Technology,  Mar.  28,  p.  21 ) . 
Gen.  Earle  O.  Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  said  during  the  Senate  De- 
fense Department  budget  hearings  that  "the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  planning  In  the  past 
always  contemplated*  that  In  the  event  of  a 
sizable  contingency,  such  as  we  are  now  en- 
gaged In  In  South  Vietnam,  In  order  to 
maintain  our  forward  deployments  world- 
wide. It  would  be  necessary  to  utilize  the 
reserve  ccmponents,  and  probably  to  extend 
terms  of  service  as  well." 


Pajrinc  At  Freight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

or   KOBTR   CASOLIK* 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Shelby  Dally  Star,  Shelby,  N.C.,  carried 
a  very  fine  editorial  on  March  26,  1966, 
entlUed  "Paying  the  Prelght.- 

The  editorial  points  up  the  need  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  permit  a 
reasonable  Increase  In  the  weight  and 
size  of  parcel  post  packages. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  the 
editorial  to  be  most  Interesting,  and  I 
Insert  It  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro. 
Fating  T»re  Frkicht 

Tou  have  a  parcel  post  package  weighing 
21  pounds  and  measuring  73  Inches  long. 
You  want  to  mall  It  to  Chapel  Hill. 

If  you  live  In  Shelby,  you  can't  just  walk 
Into  the  poet  office  and  mall  It.  You  have 
to  go  to  some  rural  station,  such  as  Polk- 
vlUe.  Or  you  can  go  to  a  millslde  rural  sta- 
tion In  the  dty  limits  and  mall  It.  But  you 
can't  maU  it  from  the  Shelby  Post  Office. 

Although  you  mall  the  package  In  Polk- 
vlUe  or  at  a  millslde  station.  It  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  Shelby  Post  Office,  which  oouidnt 
accept  It  from  you  personally  In  the  first 
place. 

If  the  package's  destination  Is  Cfiarlotte, 
you  can  mall  It  In  Shelby. 

This  bureaucratic  postal  obstacle  course 
eomes  frcm  a  law  which  says  that  parcels 
weighing  over  20  fKJunds  and  measuring  over 
72  inches  In  length  cannot  be  mailed  from 
one  major  poet  ottlce  to  another,  unless  the 
destination  is  in  the  second  zone.  The  Na- 
tlSn  Is  divided  Into  postal  zones.  Charlotte 
happens  to  be  in  the  second  zone  from  Shel- 
by. Chapel  HIU  Is  In  the  third  zone.  There- 
fore, you  have  the  perplexing  postal  situa- 
tion described  above. 

Confusing?  Right — and  it's  also  costing 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  Department  money. 

That's  why  a  bill  now  before  Congress  Is 
aimed  at  clearing  up  this  situation,  which 
has  existed  since  1B51. 

Back  In  1051,  trucking  Interests  success- 
fully worked  for  passage  of  a  bill  which 
would  llout  the  scope  of  parcel  post  In  tbe 
U.S.  mail.  Many  truckers  felt  parcel  post 
services  competed  with  their  business  be- 
tween cities. 

Rural  stations  were  omitted  from  the  bill 
because  they  generally  aren't  on  truckers' 
major  lines. 

Ths  bill  currently  under  oonslderntlon — 
H.R.   12367— ^oiUd  establish  uniform  limits 
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ot  40  pounds  and  100  Inches  for  parcels 
mailed  from  one  first-class  office  to  another. 

Unless  the  bill  Is  passed  by  July  1  postal 
officials  say  that  parcel  post  prices  'wlU  go 
up  14  cents  per  parcel.  Even  M  the  bill  Is 
passed,  there  will  be  an  8-cent  Increase.  The 
6-cent  difference  between  one  price  Increase 
and  the  other  Is  how  much  the  current 
cumbersome  system  Is  costing  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  Is  under  a 
mandate  that  Its  parcel  post  service  pay  Its 
own  way.  ' 
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That  Damned  Arkansas  Sheriff 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AKXANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker  re- 
cently the  Blythevllle,  Ark.,  Courier  News 
published  a  feature  article  written  by  Mr 
Jack  Baker  regarding  my  good  friend. 
Mississippi  Ctounty  Sheriff  WllUam  Ber- 
ryman. 

Because  the  article  presents  Bill 
Berryman  as  the  fine  person  that  he  Is 
and  because  this  Is  a  time  when  the  role 
of  our  peace  officers  should  be  placed  In 
the  proper  perspective,  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
bring  this  fine  news  story  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members. 

Of  collateral  Interest  will  be  the  por- 
^^^^Z^J^^  ^^^'^^^  having  to  do  with 
Sheriff  Berryman's  turnback  policy  He 
could  teach  some  of  our  Federal  agency 
officials  much  In  the  way  of  frugality  and 
economies. 

The  article  follows: 
How  Thugs  Prax  About  SHtjarr  Berhyman- 
That  Damned  Arkansas  Sheriff 
(By  Jack  Baker) 

Batman,  hell.     The  greatest  American  law- 
man Is  Berrjrm.in. 

Sheriff  William  Berryman  Is  hie  fuU  name 
and  Mississippi  County  U  his  territory 

Berryman  is  the  "Vae  Vlctls"  to  hoods  In 
these  part*— the  "Big  Whammy." 

His    abUltles    have   been   celebrated   more 

^TJ^'^,  ^  ^^  """='  °^  •'•  ^K^  Hoover 
and  Orval  Paubus,  but  perhaps  his  finest 
compliment  came  from  a  Chicago  thug  who 
once  walked  into  a  Berryman  trap 

"We  made  one  mistake,"  the  hood  lamented 

^^^J^J^K'^''^-  '"**'  underestimated 
that  damned  Arkansas  sheriff  '• 

rrl^^  »t^^*^'  °'  ^^  cursing  Is  one  of  those 
round  UtUe  men  who  weighs  more  than  200 

^n  "?'■  ^^^  ^"^  *  <='*««'<=  «louble  chin  that 
rails  to  obscure  the  regular  features  In  a  face 
ms*  o^  <>oubtle8s  considered  handsome  in 

The  piece  de  resUtance  of  this  face  is  a  pair 
Of  big  brown  eyes  that  look  surprisingly  gen- 
tle^but  not  at  all  soft,  as  hoods  who  have 
had  to  confront  them  across  an  Interrogation 
table  are  aware.  ** 

He  loolM  altogether  like  a  man  who  might 
flap  hamburgers  across   a  counter  and  ex- 

H^,^iJ!^"  ^^  **«"*  **»•»  St.  Louis  Car- 
dinals with  customers.  The  kind  of  man 
youd  caU  "Butch."  ^^ 

St^fv.^?.  \  ^^'  ^o'^'ig  ^rom  Jonesboro  to 
BIythevlUe  In  1931  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
(the  present  Mrs.  Crandall  Klnnlngham)    he 

ttl  o  ^rr'J"""''"'^"  ■^'^1  Oil  Main  Where 
the  S.  H.  Kress  store  now  stands. 

"We  did  all  right,"  Berryman  recalls     He 
got  on  well  with  the  townfolk  and  was  kiiown 


for    years    by    the    affectionate    nickname 
"Butch." 

"Butch"  Is  hardly  a  proper  name  for  a 
culture  hero,  but  Berryman  got  tagged  with 
It  during  one  of  his  early  pubUc  services 
viz.  helping  a  town  drunk  so-named  across 
a  busy  Intersection. 

A  local  wise  guy  witnessed  this  act  of  mercy, 
and.  the  next  time  he  happened  by  Berry- 
man's  hamburger  stand,  hailed  him  with  a 
joyous  "Hiya,  Butch."  Bystanders  overheard 
it  and  the  name  stuck. 

The  next  man  who  changed  Berryman's 
name  was  the  late  Mayor  E.  R.  Jackson,  who 
made  him  PoUce  CShlef  Berryman  in  1930 
Berryman  had  given  up  the  hamburger  stand 
When  his  building  was  razed  and  had  joined 
the  police  force— at  the  age  of  44— as  a 
rookie  patrolman. 

"It  was  just  tempca-ary,"  Berryman  says 
I  was  waiting  around  to  go  back  in  busi- 
ness." He  did  so  well  In  his  Interim  profes- 
sion that  Jackson  passed  over  several  eligible 
candidates  on  his  hunch  that  Berryman 
could  handle  the  job. 

After  that,  Berryman  forgot  about  going 
back  into  business,  and  Jackson's  hunch  was 
handsomely  vindicated  by  the  new  chief's 
thorough  job  of  law  enforcement  and  his 
impeccable  admlnlstraUve  qualities. 

The  chief's  exploits  Inspired  the  citizenry 
too.  People  still  talk  abjut  the  famous  day 
In  1945  when  Berryman  spotted  a  driver 
going  through  town  and  decided  there  was 
something  bogus  about  the  man's  looks 
"He  looked  kind  of  funny  out  of  his  eyes  " 
Berryman  remembers.  ' 

The  man  was  stopped  and  Berryman's 
search  of  his  automobUe  turned  up  $15  000 
In  small  bills,  the  loot  from  a  holdup'  In 
Darlen,  Mo. 

"Took  me  all  night  to  count  it,"  Berryman 
says. 

Thte  and  similar  deeds  gained  Berryman 
a  sizable  local  following,  which  prompted 
him  to  challenge  Jack  Robinson  In  1946  for 
the  job  of  sheriff. 

The  race  was  close,  but  Berryman  won  out 
by  a  margin  of  about  400  votes.  He's  been 
reelected  nine  times  since,  and  no  chaUenger 
has  ever  again  come  that  near. 

One  reason  is  Berryman's  Impressive  turn- 
back record. 

As  sheriff,  he  also  holds  the  office  of  county 
tax  collector,  and.  as  such,  collects  fees  and 
commissions  totaling  about  $3.5  mllUon  an- 
nually. 

This  money  provides  operating  budgets  for 
aU  county  departments.  Including  Berry- 
man's own,  and  there  was  no  law  or  even  a 
precedent  to  prevent  It  from  all  beUig  spent. 
If  no  precedent  existed,  Berryman  decided 
there  should  be  one.  In  1947,  after  his  first 
year  In  office,  he  turned  back  $14,812  06  He 
has  Improved  this  over  the  years,  and  last 
years  turnback  was  $99,937.27,  making  a  19- 
year  total  of  $981,986.60. 

^Ith  this  year's  turnback— his  20th— 
Berryman  hopes  to  break  the  mUllon-dollar 
mark.  Of  all  these  accomplishments  In  office 
he  8  proudest  of  this  record  of  economy. 

He  stresses  economy  to  the  point  that  the 
expense  of  running  his  office  last  year  actu- 
ally decreased  despite  Inflation  of  the  doUar 
and  a  consequent  Increase  In  everybody  else's 
operating  copts. 

Berryman  abolished  the  system  by  which 
sheriff's  deputies  were  paid  In  fees  deter- 
mined by  arrests.  He  substituted  a  salary 
scale  based  solely  on  a  deputy's  abUlty. 

This  provides  for  better  law  enforcement 
Berryman  feels.  "The  trouble  with  the  fee 
system  Is  that  an  officer  Is  tempted  to  go  out 
and  scout  minor  violators  to  put  bread  on 
his  table. 

"Drunks  begin  to  1«*  a  UtUe  drunker 
when  a  man  is  paid  by  fees  for  arrests 
Besides,  aU  the  time  he'd  spend  tracking 
these  guys  down  U  at  the  expense  of  Investi- 
gating felonies." 
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Antimissile  Program  Deserves  Priority 
AttentioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 


or  rLoBiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25, 1966 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  attached  "prior- 
ity Importance  to  an  antlmissUe  pro- 
^r^i?  ^2^  °"^  country.  The  Joint  Chiefs 
or  btaff  are  unanimously  behind  such  a 
program  which  would  save  50  million 
American  lives  In  case  of  a  nuclear  war 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  supporting 
the  program.  But  for  the  moment  the 
antimissile  system  and  civilian  defense 
shelter  program  have  been  placed  on  the 
back  burner.  The  objective  Is  to  win  any 
war  that  many  occur  and  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  one  occurring. 

The  public  Is  aroused  about  this  delay 
in  planning  for  the  salvation  of  future 
American  generations.  Our  Involvement 
In  the  southeast  Asia  crisis  and  In  the 
continuing  crisis  In  Latin  America  makes 
an  all-otit  antimissile  program  essential 
to  our  national  security. 

TTie  Secretary  of  Defense  has  stated 
tiiat  such  a  program  would  cost  $30  bil- 
lion to  prepare  the  Nation  In  case  of 
enemy  attack.  The  Great  Society  pro- 
pams  In  the  next  5  years  are  estimated 
to  cost  $70  bllUon,  a  burden  which  the 
taxpayers  did  not  have  on  their  shoulders 
a  year  ago. 

I  believe  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress should  place  the  antimissile  pro- 
gram on  the  front  burner  and  give  It 
"priority"  attention  which  all  of  our 
mUItary  and  civilian  defense  experts  say 
It  demands.  Let  us  postpone,  or  put  on  a 
preliminary  development  basis  Great 
Society  programs  until  we  adequately 
protect  ourselves  and  our  chldren  It  Is 
no  cUche  that  a  strong  defense  Is  the 
strongest  weapon  of  peace;  It  Is  a  fact 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  recent  news  reports 
concerning  the  antimissile  program  : 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Apr  21 
1966)  ■      ' 

Russia  Gives  Go-Ahkad  to  Antimissile 
System 
(By  Stephen  S.  Roeenfeld) 
US.   officials  expect  the  Soviet  Union  to 
begin  deploying  an  antl-mlssUe-mlsslIe  sys- 
tem In  1  or  2  years  despite  VS.  attempts  to 
discourage  the  plan. 

This  assessment  has  been  reached  on  the 
basU  of  new  Intelligence  received  In  the 
2  nionths  since  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
H  McNamara  reaffirmed  the  U.S.  decision 
not  to  push  all-out  for  a  counterpart  Ameri- 
can system. 

The  United  States  made  Indirect  ap- 
proaches to  the  Russians,  according  to  in- 
formed sources.  In  an  unsticcessful  effort  to 
dissuade  them  from  going  through  with 
their  antlmissUe  plans. 

These  sources  believe  that  Moscow's  pros- 
pective shield  would  not  effecUvely  bloc*  or 

f^^Jf^^^^^  ^y  *^«  American  mlssUes 
that  win  be  avaUable  upon  the  shield's  pos- 
sible completion  In  the  19706. 

TTie  American  position  U  that  deployment 
or  Soviet  and  American  systems  would  re- 
sult In  no  gain  to  the  security  of  either 
country  and  in  very  great  expense  to  both 
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Tb»  cost  ot  dtfVoloplBf  and  emplacln«  th« 
American  Nik*  X  ivaUm.  on  whlcb  mora 
than  t2  bUHon  tn  rwaareh  funda  haa  al- 
ready bfen  spent.  U  eatlmated  at  (30  billion. 

A  praatlgloua  noogoTammeatal  oommlttea. 
In  appealing  for  a  Soviet- American  anU- 
mlaatle  moratorium  last  Decsember.  warned 
*tbat  new  eTateins  would  r«trlgK«r  an  arma 
raca  In  botb  offanalve  and  dofenalve  weapooa. 
Inereaaa  praMure  to  build  coaUj  fallout 
•tMltara.  disturb  ttie  fTlatlny  nuclear  balance 
and  contribute  to  world  tenalon  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy's  aclenoe  adrlaer.  Jeroma  B. 
Wlamer.  uid  former  Under  Secretary  of  Oe- 
fenaa  Roswell  OUpatrle  lad  tha  oommlttaa. 

Tbelr  report  urged  WaalUngton  and  Moa- 
cow  to  "agrea — explicitly  or  tacitly — to  a 
moratorium  of  at  leaat  S  years  on  new  de- 
ployment, but  not  on  th*  unverlflable  r»- 
■— wh  and  daralopixMnt  of  ayatema  for  bal- 
Uatle  mlaaU*  Omlmmm:' 

According  to  avaUabla  Information,  the 
reported  Soviet  defenaa  declaloo  waa  taken 
ctaiafly  on  th*  baata  that  the  country  had 
reached  a  point  economically  and  technologi- 
cally where  It  could  maka  and  mount  an 
antlmlaall*  ayatem. 

Constderatlona  of  how  the  decision  would 
affect  tha  American  antlmlsalle  stanca  and 
th*  arms  race  were  said  to  have  been  out- 
weighed by  the  feeling  that  the  Soviet  Union 
waa  obligated  to  take  every  poeelble  step  to 
defend  itself  against  th*  United  Statea. 

Soviet  offlclala  were  given  a  number  of  op- 
portunltlea  to  reapond  to  the  Welaner-OU- 
patrlc  antlmlaslla  warning  but  did  not 
take  up  thoa*  opportunltlea.  Soviet  preaa 
comments  on  the  Welaner-OUpatrlc  report 
did  not  touch  on  Its  antlmlsalle  section. 
Nor  has  Moaoow  otherwia*  tried  to  signal 
or  influence  Washington  oo  this  Issue.  Offl- 
clala here  say  they  would  be  skeptical  any- 
way about  Soviet  statements  on  their  own 
military  plans. 

A  "third  generatloa"  mlaall*  syst«m  la  the 
one  offlclala  think  th*  Rusaiana  have  In 
mind.  The  second  ganeraUon  mlaalla.  SAM- 
a.  an  antiaircraft  waapon.  Is  currently  de- 
ployed aroiutd  Moacow,  La&lngrad.  and  other 
cttlea.  and  la  tha  mlsall*  given  to  the  North 
Vletnameae  for  ua*  against  American  air 
attackSL 

Laat  August,  avldano*  was  reported  ot 
Soviet  deployment  of  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense, but  there  was  no  subsequent  confir- 
mation. A  Soviet  television  film  of  a  mla- 
alla Intercepting  another  mlsslls  also  was 
shown  laat  year. 

The  Soviet  Defenae  MlnUter.  Rodlon  MaU- 
novaky,  earlier  this  month  announced  "com- 
pletion of  the  Installation  of  a  blue  belt  of 
dafenae."  Offlclala  are  atUl  puling  over 
what  ha  meant.  Soma  believe  ha  was  re- 
ferring to  air  defense,  but  they  not«  that 
Mallnovsky  said  current  Soviet  weapons  can 
deatroy  "any  aircraft  and  many  rockets  of 
the  enemy" — not  any  rocket. 

7'h*  American  Nike  X  system  has  been 
under  development  for  7  years.  Its  Sprint 
mlasllea  would  detonate  a  nuclear  warhead 
over  an  American  cHy  tn  order  to  knock 
down  an  attacktoK  Soviet  missile. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously 
recommended  last  year  that  this  system  be 
produced  and  deployed.  But  McNamara,  In 
Senate  testimony  released  In  February  vetoed 
the  Chiefs  In  view  of  "all  the  unoertaintlea 
Involved,  including  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the  Soviet  reaction,  the  technical 
problems  yet  to  be  solved  and  the  great  cost 
of  such  a  development." 

licNamara  promised,  however,  to  keep  the 
Issue  "under  continuous  reaaseaament"  and 
to  pursue  development  on  aU  elements  at  the 
Nike  X  system  "with  the  greatest  urgency." 

"An  Initial  operational  capability  would  be 
possible  within  a  relatively  few  years  after 
a  production  and  deployment  program  Is 
Initiated."  he  said. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Poet.  Apr.  ai. 
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TkLUOxrt      Shxltbw      Gain — MnxiOM      New 

Stacis  a  Montr  Ado^  DaBPrnt  Apatrt 

( By  Sterling  F.  Qreen  > 

Despite  a  common  Impression  that  ClvU 
Defense  Is  defunct  as  the  dodo,  this  country 
Is  locating  and  marking  1  million  new  shelter 
spaces  each  month  against  the  faUout  threat 
of  nuclear  war. 

And  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  chugging 
along  through  ooeana  of  public  apathy.  Is 
stocking  sheltsra  with  emergency  food  and 
medical  supplies  at  a  rate  of  8  million  spaces 
a  year  and  a  cost  of  va.M  each. 

Civil  Defense  has  not  escalated  to  match 
the  fiercer  hostilities  In  Vietnam.  Ameri- 
cans aren't  scared  enough  yet.  say  adminis- 
tration aid*  who  admit  that  public  Interest 
has  aagged  steadily  since  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  base  showdown. 

"People  don't  get  stirred  up  until  there's 
a  direct  confrontation  of  nuclear  powers,  as 
In  the  Berlin  and  Cuba  crises."  one  official 
said. 

"If  Red  China  should  begin  to  rattle  a 
nuclear  capability  over  Vietnam,  we'd  have 
another  ClvU  Defense  upsurge,  with  home 
shelter  salesmen  and  all  the  trlnunlngs." 

Seeking  a  boost  to  tl34  mUlton  from  this 
year's  (107  mlllloo  OCD  budget.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  S.  McNam&ra  testified  last 
month  that  an  efficient  defensive  posture 
against  the  Soviet  nuclear  capability  of  the 
1970's  would  require  "a  mix  of  measurea  In- 
cluding a  fall  Civil  Defense  faUout  shelter 
program,  ballistic  nUssll*  defenses,  antlsill>- 
marlne  defenses,  and  an  Unproved  bomher 
defense." 

A  full  fallout  defense,  by  McNamara 's  esti- 
mate, would  coet  $3.4  billion  alone.  A  de- 
fense scaled  to  Red  China's  nuclear  threat 
In  the  lB70's  would  cost  considerably  less, 
but  still  many  times  more  than  the  modest 
annual  sums  now  being  si>ent  on  shelters. 

Relying  almost  wholly  on  tha  use  of  space 
In  existing  buildings,  the  shelter  program 
has  had  a  fairly  Impressive  growth  since  th* 
Kennedy-Khruahchev  confrontlon  over  Cuba 
In  196a. 

Then,  only  a  handful  of  shelters  were 
marked  and  virtually  none  provisioned. 
Most  dty  warning  systems  were  unreliable 
and  Inadequate:  the  crisis  was  marked  across 
the  land  by  confusion  and  waste  motion. 

Many  mayors  and  Governors  ordered  clvU 
defense  shakeupe  which.  In  OCtys  opinion, 
have   brought  lasting   Improvements. 

However,  even  as  the  Nation's  civil  de- 
fense posture  has  gradually  grown  stronger, 
public  Interest  has  ctwlndled.  Last  month 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindeay  ordered  the  virtual 
aboUUon  of  New  York  City's  ClvU  Defenaa 
Department. 

He  acted  after  bis  Interim  dvll  defeos* 
director,  llmothy  J.  Oooney.  reported  that 
much  of  the  public  considers  civil  defense 
"an  unnecessary  boondoggle"  that  could  be 
shut  down  entlrMy  "with  little  reaction  from 
the  average  New  Yorker." 

In  Lindsay's  move,  soma  money,  man- 
power, and  functions  were  shifted  to  other 
departments.  A  15-man  disaster  and  emer- 
gency Stan  was  created  to  handle 
emergencies. 

The  latter  move.  Influenced  by  the  North- 
east electric  power  blackout  and  the  New 
York  City  transit  strike,  was  In  line  with  a 
growing  tendency  of  States  and  cities  to  us* 
their  civil  defense  systems  as  the  centers  of 
emergency  and  relief  operations  In  natural 
dlsasteiB. 

This  trend,  accounting  In  part  for  OCD's 
STirvival  between  International  crises,  has 
been  reinforced  by  the  growing  Involvement 
of  the  Federal  Government,  financially  and 
otherwise,  in  flood,  hurrlcana.  tornado,  fire, 
and  earthquake  dilsasten. 


Civil  Defense  teams  have  been  relied  on 
increasingly  for  rescue  and  relief  duties  and 
emergency  communications  through  the  OCD 
warning  system. 

Even  more  vital  to  OCD's  survival,  some 
officials  believe.  Is  McNamara's  Insistence 
that  Civil  Defense  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Nation's  nuclear  war  strategy  forces. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  placed  OCD 
under  the  Pentagon's  wing  at  the  height  of 
the  Berlin  crisis  in  1961.  Since  then  Mc- 
Namara has  fought  Its  battles  in  Congress 
with  fair  success,  although  OCD  lost  about 
one-fourth  of  its  personnel  In  an  economy 
slash  last  year. 

Shelter  space  has  been  located  for  145 
million  people.  The  total  in  April  of  last 
year  was  130  million. 

Of  those  spaces,  82  6  million  have  been 
marked  In  existing  buildings  and  other  struc- 
tures whose  owners  have  agreed  to  permit 
the  stocking  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  total  1  year  ago  was  71 
mllUon. 

Actually  stocked  with  8-day  food  supplies 
and  other  necessities  are  S9.2  million  spaces, 
a  gain  of  8.6  million  from  1  year  ago. 

Congress  has  refused  to  provide  funds  for 
the  construction  of  shelters  as  sucli,  hut 
McNamara  has  asked  for  910  million  In  tlie 
pending  OCD  budget  for  an  experimental 
program.  This  money  would  be  used  to  pay 
the  costs  of  Incorporating  shelters  In  new 
structures  being  built  by  private  owners  or 
State  and  local  governments.  Th*  Federal 
payment  could  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the 
total  cost. 

A  modest  attempt  to  revive  Interest  In 
home  shelters  was  begim  In  February  In 
Rhode  Island.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
all  householders  whose  homes  have  base- 
ments; when  the  questionnaires  are  re- 
turned, an  OCD  computer  provides  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  home's  protective  efficiency.  The 
homeowner  also  Is  told  what  he  can  do  to 
bring  his  bouse  up  to  the  minimum  safety 
standards. 

OCD  officials  have  been  astonished  at  the 
number  of  questionnaires  returned — 47  per- 
cent, so  far — and  plans  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  other  States. 

(Prom  the  Jacksonville,  Fla,  Times-Union, 

Apr.  0, 1968] 
Civn.  Detensx  Is  Past  or  National  SxTavrvsi. 
The  heavy  price  in  death.  Injury  and 
property  damage  inflicted  by  the  simIos  of 
tornadoes  which  swept  through  Central  Flor- 
ida on  Monday  gave  tragic  emphasis  to  the 
vitally  Important  point  nuvde  by  Representa- 
tive CRAXLas  BxMNXTT  In  Urging  a  stronger 
antlmlssUe  and  drll  defense  program  as 
mtlal  to  national  survival. 


The  havoc  wreaked  by  the  twister  in  a 
flve-county  area  brought  Instant  action  from 
Governor  Burns  In  declaring  It  a  disaster 
area,  and  from  police  and  national  guards- 
men In  defending  the  destroyed  areas  from 
looters  while  the  search  for  the  dead  and 
Injured  continued. 

Readiness  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  those 
victimized  by  a  natural  disaster  through  or- 
ganized elTortB  of  public  and  private  agencies 
such  as  the  American  Red  Cross  Is  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  people,  and  would 
be  certain  to  assert  Itself  even  In  the  larger 
disaster  at  intercontinental  nuclear  war. 
Far  more  effective,  however,  would  be  ade- 
quate advance  planning  and  preparation  to 
minlmitie  the  consequences  of  disaster.  Th* 
point  was  underscored  by  Representative 
Bennett  In  noting  the  fallacy  that  an  ade- 
quate dvll  defense  effort  was  simply  a  "be 
kind  to  people"  program.  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  plan  for  national 
survival  and  effective  retaliation  to  enemy 
attack. 


April  26,  1966 


Space  Mattery  May  Hold  Key  to  Futnre 
Security  of  United  Statet 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNXSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  relationship  of  our  space  explora- 
tion program  and  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion Is  most  slgniflcant  and  most 
important — but  too  little  discussed  and 
emphasized. 

The  Honorable  James  E.  Webb  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  outUned  this 
concept  in  depth  In  a  perceptive  article 
recently  In  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Webb  emphasizes  that  "the  U.S. 
space  program  gives  us  a  master  of  the 
space  environment"  and  the  assurance 
that  when  decisions  are  made  governing 
control  of  space,  "we  are  going  to  be  at 
the  decision  table." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  because  of  Its  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  to  the  American  people 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday  Star 
Apr.  24.  1966] 
PowEB  AND  Prestige  in  Space:   A  Webb 
Afpkaisai, 
(By  James  E.  Webb) 
"Why  go  into  space?     Why  challenge  the 
unknown?      Why   spend   so   much   on    this 
venture  Into   the   void,   when  so  much   re- 
mains to  be  done  on  earth?" 

Most  Americans  believe  In  our  Interest  In 
apace  exploration  and  our  development  of 
.  space  power,  yet  these  questions  persist  Let 
me  try  to  explain  how  history  and  a  nation's 
vigor  demand  our  Involvement  In  this  fron- 
tier of  human  effort. 

First,  there  is  the  element  of  national 
power  that  Is  generated  when  a  nation  moves 
up  to  accept  an  Important  challenge,  to  face 
ben*fl*  *°  ™e«*  "•  and  to  gather  up  aU  the 

In  space,  we  face  a  radically  new  and  dif- 
ferent situation  than  the  world  has  ever  con- 
fronted. When  the  human  race  decided  It 
wanted  to  go  out  on  the  surface  of  the  sea 
it  developed  a  ship.  The  ship  represented 
ocean  technology  and  developed  the  kind  of 
power  that  Portugal  held  for  a  while,  that 
Spain  Anally  took  away,  and  that  England 
ultimately  mastered.  ^ 

OPENED    NEW   AREAS 

..Ilu'^.^J^^^^  ^^  ^^'"^  that  In  a  sense 
stabilized  the  world  for  a  lltUe  more  than 
«0  years.  But  It  was  basically  a  mastery  of 
the  technology  of  the  oceans  that  became 
h»?H  .f  *  ^  ^^  ^""^  position  for  those  who 
7^]Z  ^.  ^  "^®  '*™*  mastery  required  that 
iJ?^.^.^"  '^^^  '*°*  ^'•s  the  same  capability 
ad^lst  to  the  power  poeitlon  of  tho^e  Uxat 

,^J.!.KmT°  i^®   naaona  with  sea  power  the 

Y^^J^^-  '^'*  °«''^  territories,  and  en- 
abled them  to  bring  back  resources  and  In- 
corporate them  m  the  home  civUlzatlon 

Air  power  was  somewhat  different.  The 
dominance  of  alrpower  that  came  from  the 
mastery  of  air  technology  lasted  perhaps  60 
years  or  even  a  lltUe  less.  It  didn't  p4nnit 
-you  to  incorporate  within  your  system  of  use 
and  control  the  resources  of  a  new  a^a  a 
new  continent,  nor  to  bring  resources  b^ck 
to  your  own  borders.  A  ship  could  remain  In 
port,  or  off  the  coast  as  a  floating  base  of 
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operations,  its  power  Inherent  In  its  presence. 
But  an  airplane  has  to  land,  eventually  and 
its  staying  power  Is  limited.  Yet,  for  'some 
time,  It  gave  nations  power,  and  It  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  many  areas  of 
technology  as  well. 

Now  both  ships  and  planes  were  limited 
The  ship  couidnt  leave  the  water — and  the 
airplane  was  a  slave  to  the  air,  and  the  use  of 
the  air  was  limited  by  the  boundaries  of 
other  nations.  Both  were  limited  by  the  fuel 
they  could  carry,  and  by  the  elements  in 
which  they  c^)erated. 

EXTENDED  POWER  LIMTTS 

Yet  both  contributed  to  technologies  that 
extended  beyond  their  limitations.  To  the 
nations  that  mastered  those  technologies.  It 
lent  a  power  to  extend  themselves  beyond  the 
oceans,  beyond  the  air.  beyond  the  earth 

Man  began  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  air 
to  develop  a  new  kind  of  engine,  a  rocket  en- 
gine that  could  deliver  Its  power  In  a  vacuum 
a*  well  as  In  the  air.  No  longer  did  he  have 
to  rely  on  a  machine  that  would  drag  him 
through  a  medium  like  air,  or  over  a  medium 
like  the  sea. 

Now  he  has  giant  rockets,  like  the  Saturn 
S  with  its  five  first  stage  engines  consuming 
18  tons  of  fuel  per  second.  900  tons  a  minute 
It  expends  its  energy  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time  imder  very  accurately  controlled 
conditions,  and  then  you  are  In  co-bit. 

Then  you  are  no  longer  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  other  nations,  for  those  b-im- 
darles  don't  extend  Into  space.  You  are  now 
not  limited  by  the  running  of  an  engine,  or 
a  fuel  supply  for  it  once  you  are  In  space. 

For  the  first  time  you  are  dealing  with 
something  very  different  when  you  master 
this  environment,  than  when  you  mastered 
the  others. 

CONTROL  or  SPACX 


Yet  this  fundamental  difference  has  to  be 
related  to  the  previous  history  of  the  ship 
and  the  plane,  of  the  oceans  and  the  air 

The  question  that  arises  Is  this:  In  terms 
of  national  power,  is  there  going  to  be  a  reel 
contest  for  the  control  of  this  new  environ- 
ment? Is  there  going  to  be  a  shared  mastery 
or  an  effort  at  domination? 

The  danger  Is  clear  In  having  such  a  very 
great  power  avaUable  to  only  one  nation  and 
especially  to  the  Communist  naUons'who 
have  a  strong,  determined  drive  to  dominate 
the  world,  to  enforce  their  views  on  others 

That  question  becomes  even  deeper  In  sig- 
nificance when  you  consider  Just  what  the 
^>ace  program  Is,  beyond  the  sending  up  at 
a  rocket,  besides  merely  being  there. 

■The  U.S.  qsace  program  gives  us  a  master 
Of  the  space  environment.  It  gives  us  the 
knowledge  which  permits  us  to  Judge  what  is 
In  our  own  interest.  It  gives  us  the  assurance 
that  we  are  going  to  be  at  the  decision  table 
When  the  big  decUlona  of  the  future  are 
made.  It  also  gives  us  the  Image  of  a  "can 
do  nation,  the  Image  of  a  naUon  ttiat  Is  not 
going  to  focus  on  pure  commercialism  or  faU 
to  respond  to  a  great  challenge.  It  gives  us 
also  the  power  to  exploit  space. 

With  one  communications  satellite,  it  gives 
us  the  power  to  broadcast  to  one-third  of  the 
earth's  surface.  And  that  power  In  Itself 
raises  new  challenges.  It  demands  that  we 
develop  our  InteUects  to  the  point  where  we 
know  how  to  use  this  power. 

It  Is  a  chain  reaction  of  greater  and  greater 
challenge.  For  this  machine  In  space  this 
communications  satellite,  is  only  a  'relay 
point  from  one  station  on  earth  to  others 
Tet  It  demands  that  you  know  how  to  use  It 
that  you  develop  the  ability  within  your  In-' 
tellectual  framework  to  use  It  welU 

BOI.E    OF   THE   TTNTrED    STATES 

We  all  know  how  we  got  Into  this  chain 
'?,**"  iS.'^-  J^^  started  by  not  getting  into  it  at 
an.  Think  about  how  you  felt  when  you  sud- 
denly realized  that  Russia  was  going  to  be 
able  to  deliver  balUstlc  mlssUes  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Go  even  further  back  to  sputnik 
and  see  our  image  In  the  world.    I  remem- 
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her  very  well  one  diplomat  saying  to  me  that 
he  was  In  Iran  and  an  ofllclal  of  the  govern- 
ment pointed  his  finger  and  said:  "You've 
let  us  down.  We  expected  you  to  stay  out 
in  front  for  the  free  world,  and  now  Russia's 
ahead,  and  we  don't  know  what's  going  to 
happen."  " 

There  was  a  feeling  at  the  time  of  sputnik 
that  somehow  the  future  of  this  NaUon  was 
In  Jeopardy  if  Russia  was  going  to  exploit 
^ace  and  move  ahead  with  It.     And  whUe 
we  were  developing  Vanguard  and  things  In 
space,  by  and  large  we  hadnt  put  the  em- 
phasis on  It,  and  our  machines  were  failing 
In  pubUc,  and  we  had  a  sense  of  chagrin  and 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  way.  the  world  began 
to  ask  questions  like:  Which  system  Is  going 
to  have  the  greatest  survlvabUlty?    Who  is 
going  to  be  the  winner?     Tou  had  a  basic 
questlonUig  of  the  capabUlty  and  the  role  ot 
the  United  States  that  you  never  had  before. 
Now  you  have  in   rather  clear  terms   the 
matter  of  prestige,  which  is  always  difficult 
and  sometimes  painful  to  define.     We  have 
the    Russians    saying,    "We    are    going    into 
space"  and  proving  they  could  do  It.     And 
by  doing  so  they  were  dragging  their  whc4e 
economy  up  behind  this  penetrating  wedge 
of  advanced  technology.     To  get  work  done 
In  space,  you  must  learn  to  ixse  every  ele- 
ment that  pertains  to  economic,  social   and 
political  growth. 

We  must  master  the  most  efficient  use  of 
energy,  of  new  materials,  of  modem  elec- 
tronics, and  of  highly  trained  men  and  wom- 
en. We  must  work  within  the  structure  of 
our  universities  and  other  sclenUflc  organi- 
Eatlona,  provide  a  means  for  large  Industrial 
participation  in-  research  and  development 
as  well  as  production.  Then  Congress  must 
make  the  decisions  as  to  the  missions  to  be 
carried  out,  and  the  money  to  be  spent. 

We  must  use  energy  in  very  large  amounts 
and  In  very  smaU  amounts,  and  under  very 
close  control.  You  will  soon  see  a  Saturn 
rocket  fired  with  the  equivalent  power  of 
«.000  Boeing  707'8.  You  wlU  see  then,  and 
the  world  wlU  see,  how  successful  we  are  in 
the  \ise  of  massive  amounts  of  energy  for 
thrust  and  tiny  amounts  of  energy  to  control 
that  thrust.  So  you  can  use  and  control 
energy,  and  energy  is  the  basis  of  economic 
growth— on  earth,  in  space,  wherever  you 
want  to  put  It— even  In  the  home.  I  mean, 
when  men  can  get  energy  and  machines  to  do 
their  work,  you  get  great  power— and  clvUlza- 
tlon  advances. 

DANCER  INVOLVED 

Of  course,  no  one  says  the  space  program 
doesn't  entail  danger— grave  human  danger. 
We  have  always  recognized— in  developing 
any  new  envlronment^the  potential  loss  of 
Ufe.  And  Indeed,  loss  of  life  has  always  taken 
place.  From  balloons  to  airplanes,  men  have 
died  learning  about  the  air. 

The  men  In  the  space  program  recognlas 
the  risk.  We  try  to  take  every  precaution  we 
can.  We  plan  with  the  greatest  of  care. 
There  have  been  failures— and  we  are  using 
massive  machines  and  energy,  the  biggest 
things  the  hiunan  race  has  ever  learned  to 
use  In  terms  of  machinery. 

So  you  are  In  a  risky  business.  But  the 
benefits  of  doing  the  Job  are  so  great  that 
I  beUeve  It  would  be,  must  be  8upp<Ml«d  and 
accepted. 

In  fact,  I  would  think  that— If  we  should 
lose  an  astronaut— the  people  would  be  more 
determined  to  see  it  through.  They  have  al- 
rMdy  seen  a  situation  Uke  we  had  on  the 
Oetnlnl  8  flight  (which  was  suddenly  short- 
ened), and  see  what  these  men  have  to  go 
through,  and  the  skill  they  have  to  show  to 
survive— and  the  dedication  they  have  la 
eplte  of  those  risks. 

How  people  abroad  feel  about  It,  I  think  Is 
no  different.  By  and  large,  I  think  the  world 
ia  pretty  wise  and  It  will  Judge  between  over- 
aU  success  and  one  laUure,  and  correUte  the 
two. 
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Interest  here  and  abroad  U  very,  very  high. 
When  Astronaut  Oordon  Cooper  visited  New 
York.  I  aaked  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  why  4^ 
million  people  turned  out  to  line  the  way 
from  the  airport  to  the  city.  He  said:  "ThU 
la  one  of  the  most  Important  events  of  the 
year  In  New  York  In  motivating  our  young 
people  to  make  more  of  their  lives,  and  to 
•bow  them  what  one  man  can  do  when  he 
ptrta  himiifdf  In  a  position  of  having  the 
knowledge  and  dedication  to  do  something 
unique." 

I  think  that  U  true  abroad,  as  well  as  It  Is 
here.  I  think  the  feeling  abroad  Is  that 
the  United  States  Is  moving  up  from  behind 
the  Russians,  that  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress.  And  In  some  ways  the  openness 
o<  our  [>rogram  makes  people  believe  that  we 
have  achieved  more  than  we  have  In  rela- 
tion to  the  Russians.  They  actually  think 
we  have  moved  closer  to  closing  the  gap  than 
w«  actually  have  In  respect  to  manned  space 
flights. 

People  around  the  world  are  fired  up  over 
U>»  poaslbUltles  ot  understanding  the  unl- 
TKM.  at  moving  outward  from  the  earth,  of 
understanding  how  the  environment  that 
the  earth  moves  through  affects  the  earth. 
Our  astronauts  have  had  very  great  recep- 
tions abroad — John  Glenn.  Wally  Schlrra. 
Frank  Borman — from  Biirma  to  Europe,  the 
most  Intense  interest  and  following,  and  the 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  people  to  see 
and  know  these  men. 

I  do  not  believe  that  people  think  of  the 
exploration  of  space  as  the  ultimate  deflation 
of  the  human  ego.  I  believe  there  is  a  grow- 
ing realization  that  man  is  not  just  the 
center  of  his  own  little  universe. 

EICrriMO    OUTLOOK 

The  ego  is  very  strong  to  learn,  and  un- 
derstand, and  know,  and  participate,  even 
vlearlously,  in  activity  that  expands  human 
understanding. 

We  are  already  able  to  compare  the  Earth 
with  Mars  and  Venus  on  the  basis  of  two 
Mariner  shots.  And  we  know  a  lot  more  about 
the  earth  because  we  can  now  compare  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  three  planets. 
Shortly,  when  we  get  samples  of  the  material 
OS  Mars,  and  if  we  And  any  kind  of  life  there, 
we  win  In  this  way  in  a  very  short  time  dou- 
ble the  grist  for  the  InteUectual  mill  This 
concept  la  very  exciting  to  many  human 
beings.  Sooaehow  man's  intellect  Is  going 
to  come  to  gripe  with  a  reality  he  never  could 
touch,  or  retMsh,  or  work  with  before. 

Tou  know,  you  can  see  It  In  young  people. 
You  bring  an  astronaut  to  a  high  school 
auditorium  and  you  can  simply  feel  the  place 
▼Ibrate  with  their  vinderstandlng  ot  the  ex- 
citing new  opportunities  which  are  opening 
up  and  their  strong  feeling  of  desire  to  par- 
Uclpate. 

Heslcmlly.  the  human  mind  wants  to  un- 
deisteiiil  the  reality,  rather  than  to  be  mar- 
ried to  old  Ideas  that  came  out  ot  less  than 
full  knowledge. 

Perhaps  when  It  doee  we  wlU  have  a  full 
measure  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  the 
glory  of  answering  Its  challenge. 


Major  Speech  by  Stanley  Learned  Points 
to  Cominc  Criak 
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Mr.  EDMONDSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  cme 
of  the  leftdlng  Industrialists  of  the  Na- 


tion. Stanley  Learned  of  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.,  recently  addressed  the 
Executives'  Club  of  Chicago  on  a  subject 
of  far-reaching  Importance — the  coming 
crisis  in  supply  of  natural  gas. 

The  address  by  Mr.  Learned  empha- 
sizes. In  authoritative  terms,  the  need 
for  early  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  this  very  Important  matter. 

The  complete  text  of  the  address,  as 
delivered  on  March  11,  1966,  In  Chicago, 
follows : 

The  Biggest  Goosx  of  tkx  Huirr 
(By  Stanley  Learned,  president  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum   Co.    to   the   Executives'   Club   of 
Chicago,  March   11,   I9M) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  address  this  gathering 
of  Chicago  leaders.  Your  invitation  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  talk  to  you  about  natural 
gas,  a  subject  of  great  Importance  to  you. 
Most  of  you  are  natural  gas  consumers:  aU 
of  you  In  some  way  are  dependent  on  natural 
gas:  consequently,  you  are,  or  should  be. 
Interested  In  whether  In  the  future  there 
win  be  ample  supplies  of  this  very  essential 
commodity. 

As  long  as  the  gas  producer  knew  that  his 
contract  for  sale  of  gas  was  valid  and  could 
be  enforced,  there  never  was  any  question 
of  ample  natural  gas  supply.  It  was  only 
-after  it  was  decided  by  the  U^S.  Supreme 
Court  in  1954  that  the  sale  by  a  producer  ot 
this  competitively  produced  commodity 
should  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Poww 
Com  mission  that  this  question  of  adequate 
future   gas   supply   developed. 

Oas  consumers  face  not  plenty  but  scar- 
city, and  soon.  How  soon  depends  on  the 
answer  to  this  question:  "Will  the  terms  of 
the  competitively  bargained  long-term  con- 
tract under  which  the  gas  producer  conunlts 
his  gas  reserve  again  be  permitted  to  have 
Integrity?" 

It  is  imperative  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  be  yes,  because  this  contract  repre- 
sents the  producer's  only  assurance  that  he 
may  be  compensated  for  the  huge  financial 
risks  of  searching  for  and  bringing  gas  to 
market  and  wlU  provide  the  only  Incentive 
for  his  continuing  search  for  new  gas. 

In  as  brief  a  way  as  possible  I  should  like 
to  show  you  why  you  In  Chicago  and  other 
natural  gas  consumers  throughout  the  nation 
face  an  impending  shortage  of  supply.  Then 
I  shall  show  you  that  your  interests  are  beet 
served  by  a  fair  competitive  price  under  a 
firm  contract  which  assures  adequate  sup- 
plies of  natural  gas  rather  than  by  continued 
regulation  of  the  type  represented  by  recent 
Federal  Power  Commission  orders,  which  can 
only  result  In  Inadequate  supplies.  These 
Federal  Power  Commission  orders  not  only 
fall  to  give  the  gas  producer  any  Incentive. 
or  encouragement,  to  explore  for  additional 
supplies,  but  In  many  Instances  confront  him 
with  the  ImpoeslbUity  of  realizing  his  costs. 

As  a  gas  consumer,  you  face  the  same  sort 
of  sitxiation  as  though  your  nelghbortiood 
had  only  one  grocery  store,  and  you  had  no 
tran^MTtation,  and  were  therefore  forced  to 
depend  on  this  single  grocery  store.  This 
grocery  store  as  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
would  have  a  monopoly  on  your  business 
and  can  be  likened  to  the  g:as  distribution 
company,  which  also,  in  effect,  has  a  monop- 
oly. The  wholesale  grocer  serves  as  the  In- 
termediary between  the  food  producer  or 
farmer  and  the  grocery  store.  The  wholesale 
grocer  can  therefore  be  likened  to  the  Inter- 
state gas  plpeUne  and  the  food  producer  or 
farmer  can  be  likened  to  the  gas  producer. 

What  happens  to  the  grocer  and  to  you  as 
a  consumer  when  a  national  food  shortage 
develops?  Your  grocer  cannot  maintain  his 
Inventory.  Instead  bis  Inventory  Is  decreas- 
ing. Caught  In  this  predicament,  the  grocer 
must  ration  2kls  groceries,  which  satisfies  no 
one.  or  some  customers  must  go  without  any 
groceries  at  aU.  In  any  event,  with  the  short- 


age of  supplies,  the  grocer's  wholesale  prices 
go  up,  and  his  unit  cost  of  operating  Is 
higher.  To  siu-vive  he  must  charge  more 
for  his  wares.  So  his  greater  costs  must  be 
passed  along  to  you  and  other  ciistomers  in 
Increased  prices.  As  a  final  result,  you  get 
fewer  groceries  and  at  higher  prices. 

This  analogy  Is  Important  to  the  Nation's 
gas  consumers  for  they  face  this  same  supply 
and  price  crisis  because  of  producer  regula- 
tion, and  in  most  major  cities  they  face  this 
crisis  not  In  some  far-off  time  but  soon. 
Furthermore,  even  though  a  city  gas  com- 
pany Is  presently  connected  to  an  adequate 
contracted  gas  supply,  shouldn't  gas  con- 
sumers In  that  area  stlU  be  asking  whether 
they  actually  has  an  adequate  supply? 
Shouldn't  they  be  asking  whether  under 
conditions  of  a  nationwide  gas  shortage, 
their  supply,  and  that  of  all  other  consumers, 
will  be  rationed?  Now,  as  the  supply  of 
natural  gas  declines,  as  It  must  xinless  the 
present  trends  are  reversed,  it  will  soon 
reach  a  level  at  which  usage  must  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  This  wUl  force  the 
household  consumer  to  pay  a  much  greater 
portion  of  the  fixed  cost  of  transportation 
and  distribution.  This  Is  one  reason  why 
the  Nation's  household  gas  consumers  should 
be  seriously  concerned  about  how  soon  their 
own  supplies  wlU  both  diminish  and  become 
more  costly. 

This  predicament  of  the  gas  consumer  was 
foretold  by  Supreme  Coxirt  Justice  Clark, 
who  In  a  minority  opinion  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  regarding  gas  producer  regu- 
lation said  this:  "I  predict  that  in  the  end 
the  consumer  will  find  himself  the  biggest 
goose  of  the  hunt."  Justice  Clark  made  this 
statement  In  advocating  individual  cost-of- 
service  regulation  over  area  pricing  as  a 
method  of  regulating  producers.  But,  as  I 
shall  show  you.  either  type  of  regulation 
will  result  In  the  consimier  being  "the  biggest 
goose  of  the  hunt."  Permitting  competition 
to  set  producers'  prices  Is  the  only  way  to 
save  the  consumer  from  this  fate. 

In  order  for  you  to  see  clearly  that  the 
consumer  la  Indeed  going  to  be  the  "biggest 
goose  of  the  hunt"  I  want  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  give  you  some  backgroimd  on  the 
natural  gas  Industry  and  then  trace  briefly 
the  evenU  leading  to  the  present  situation. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  natural  gas  Industry 
Is  the  fifth  largest  Industry  in  the  Nation. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  natxiral  gas  supplied 
only  11  percent  of  the  energy  requirements 
of  the  United  States.  Now  natural  gas  sup- 
plies over  one-third  of  our  country's  energy. 
This  great  Increase  In  gas  consumption  oc- 
curred because  natural  gas  U  a  highly  desir- 
able, convenient,  clean  burning,  and  eco- 
nomical fuel  for  both  homes  and  industry. 

The  natural  gas  Industry  consists  of  three 
separate  segments— the  producer,  the  long- 
distance plpellner,  and  the  distributor.  The 
distributor  Is  your  local  gas  company.  It 
buys  its  gas  at  the  city  gate  from  the  long- 
distance pipeline  company  and  distributee 
and  sells  it  to  you.  the  consumer.  The  dis- 
tributor U  In  effect  granted  an  exclusive 
franchise  to  serve  a  particular  market  like 
a  city.  Because  of  this  monopoly,  the  prices 
the  distributor  charges  have  been  regulated 
by  State  or  local  utlUty  commissions  since 
early  In  the  19th  century.  As  a  regulated 
utility,  this  local  gas  company  is  granted  a 
rate  structure  designed  to  yield  a  reasonable 
rate  of  return. 

The  long-distance  pipeline  company  buys 
Its  gas  from  competing  producers,  transporU 
It  across  State  lines  and  sells  It  to  the  dis- 
tributor. Because  of  the  virtual  monopoly 
of  pipelines  and  because  they  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  monopoly  to  the  detriment 
of  both  the  consumer  at  one  end  and  the 
producer  at  the  other  end,  the  Interstate  gas 
pipelines  were  brought  under  regulation  by 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  of  1938. 

The  exploration  and  production  segment 
of  the  industry  Is  not  like  these  other  two 
branches.    It  has  none  of  the  characteristics 
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of  a  monopoly  or  of  a  public  utility.  Ex- 
ploring for  and  producing  natural  gas  Is  a 
highly  competitive,  flanclally  risky  business. 
There  are  some  8,000  natural  gas  producers 
In  the  United  States.  The  producer  spends 
millions  of  dollars  on  geologic  and  seismo- 
graph exploration  and  on  leases  looking  for 
underground  structures  from  1,000  to  25,000 
feet  deep  which  might  contain  gas.  The 
only  way  he  can  possibly  flnd  whether  any 
gas  is  there  Is  to  drUl  a  hole.  Exploration 
experience  has  shown  that  on  the  average 
only  1  out  of  9  exploratory  wells  produces 
anything  at  all,  and  only  1  out  of  about 
40  exploratory  holes  is  a  commercial 
producer.  Dry  or  not,  many  of  these  wells 
wUl  cost  a  million  dollars  or  more.  If  the 
gas  producer  does  flnd  a  commercial  well, 
he  competes  with  other  producers  in  selling 
the  gas  to  the  pipeline  or  other  customers, 
Just  as  he  competes  with  others  In  explor- 
ing for  it. 

Because  the  producer  has  no  assurance  he 
will  get  any  return  at  all  on  his  Investment, 
he  must  have  an  incentive  before  he  wUl  take 
these  costly  risks — and  that  incentive  must 
be  in  the  price  he  can  exjiect  to  get  for  what 
he  does  flnd  and  the  assurance  he  virtll  con- 
tinue to  receive  this  price  after  It  has  been 
competitively  bargained  into  his  long-term 
contract.  Now,  you  may  wonder  why  the 
producer  enters  into  a  long-term  contract  at 
all,  when  by  doing  so  he  commits  his  product 
to  a  market  without  recall  and  has  no  pro- 
tection against  inflationary  trends.  He  has 
to.  The  pipeline  company  requires  a  long- 
term  contract  for  the  protection  of  its  In- 
vestment. The  pipeline  has  to  have  long- 
term  assurance  of  supply  and  price  In  order 
to  obtain  financing. 

Under  the  highly  competitive  conditions 
which  determine  the  producer's  contract 
price,  it  Is  difficult  to  explain  why  or  how  an 
explorer  and  producer  can  be  treated  as  a 
public  utility  for  price  regulation  purposea. 
When  four  automobile  companies,  five  lead 
mining  companies,  11  copp)er  mining  com- 
panies, 13  makers  of  cigarettes,  63  cement 
making  companies,  and  148  raw  steel  making 
companies  provide  competition  in  their  re- 
spective Industries  and  do  not  require  price 
regulation,  how  can  anyone  argue  that  ap- 
proximately 8.000  separate  gas  producers  do 
not  give  competition  and  therefore  require 
price  regulations? 

Purthermcre,  there  are  strong  competitive 
forces  working  all  the  way  from  the  burner 
tip  to  the  wellhead  to  put  a  market  Ud  on  Uie 
field  price  of  gas  as  a  commodity.  To  begin 
with,  the  conerumer  wlU  pay  only  so  much 
for  gas  before  turning  to  an  alternate  fueL 
This  forces  the  distributor  to  seek  a  com- 
petitive price  for  his  commodity.  Maintain- 
ing a  competitive  price  also  increases  the  dis- 
tributor's ability  to  gain  new  business. 
These  pressures  in  turn  apply  to  the  pIpeUne 
company  because  It  must  hold  down  Its 
prices  In  order  to  share  in  the  distributor's 
growth.  The  focal  point  of  all  these  com- 
petitive pressures  Is  the  price  the  pipeline 
negotiates  Into  Its  contract  with  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Congress  recognized  that  consumers'  Inter- 
ests would  beet  be  served  If  producers'  prlcee 
for  natural  gas  were  set  by  competition.  The 
1938  Natural  Gas  Act  which  Imposed  Federal 
rep\ilatlon  of  the  Interstate  pipelines  stated 
that  provisions  of  the  act  "shall  not  apply 
*  •  •  to  the  production  or  gathering  of  nat- 
ural gas."  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
Itself,  interpreting  the  Natioral  Oas  Act,  on 
at  least  11  separate  occasions  before  1954 
ruled  that  It  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  Inter- 
state sales  of  natural  gas  by  Independent 
producers  and  gatherers. 

Then  in  1964  came  the  Incredible  decision 
of  the  VB.  Supreme  Court.  Despite  legisla- 
tive history  and  other  decisive  evidence  tha* 
Congress  expressly  Intended  to  exempt  pro- 
ducers from  the  1938  Natural  Gas  Act,  the 
Supreme  Court  In  a  6-to-3  decision  in  a  case 
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Involving  PhlUlpo  sales  to  Interstate  pipe- 
lines ruled  that  the  Natural  Gas  Act  did  give 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  authority 
ov«  producers  when  they  sell  to  Interstate 
pipelines.  The  Supreme  Court  thus  can- 
celled the  will  of  Congress.  Congress  twice 
has  reasserted  this  original  wlU  by  passing 
legisKxtlon  to  clarify  its  Intent  to  remove 
choking  regulatory  controls  from  production, 
gathering  and  sale  of  natural  gas  by  produc- 
ers. However,  both  of  these  bills,  the  Kerr 
bill  in  1950  prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision, and  the  Harris-Piilbright  bill  in  1958 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  met  the 
fate  of  political  presE\ires  which  obscured 
their  merlte  and  each  bUl  was  vetoed.  It  is 
of  more  than  passing  Interest  to  note  that  in 
the  latter  bill  Congress  said  the  market  price 
as  evidenced  by  the  contract  should  be  the 
fair  price  tor  gas  in  the  field,  subject  to  Ini- 
tial review  of  the  contract  provisions  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission. 

In  any  event,  the  die  was  cast  by  the  1954 
Phillips  case  decision.  In  that  year  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  began  attempting 
to  regulate  the  sales  price  of  the  Nation's 
8.000  competing  natural  gas  producers.  Ini- 
tially, the  Commission  started  to  regul&te 
producers,  on  an  Indlvidiud  company  cost- 
of-servlce  basis,  as  if  they  were  public  util- 
ities. The  Commission  ran  into  unsolvable 
difficulties  trying  to  apply  utility  type  regula- 
tion to  8,000  competing  producers  with  hun- 
dreds of  variations  in  size,  manner  of  opera- 
tion, and  locale.  In  1960  the  Commission 
gave  up  this  attempt  because  it  couldn't  fit 
the  round  pegs  of  a  oompetitively  produced 
commodity  into  the  square  holes  of  rate  base 
regulation.  When  the  Commission  did  give 
up  the  individual  cost-of -service  approach  It 
said  that,  "Producers  of  natural  gas  cannot, 
by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  be  propwly 
classified  as  traditional  public  utilities." 

After  abandoning  this  cost-of-servlce  ap- 
proach, the  Federal  Power  Commission  then 
hit  upon  a  new  approach  for  setting  a  price 
for  this  competitively  produced  conunodlty. 
The  new  approach — called  area  pricing — 
divided  the  gas-producing  United  States  Into 
23  areas,  and  had  the  aim  of  setting  a  price 
for  each  area.  The  first  round  of  Investiga- 
tions— the  Permian  Basin  proceedings — cov- 
ered 3  of  the  23  areas.  These  three  Permian 
Basin  areas  embrace  portions  of  southeastern 
New  Mexico  and  west  Texas,  a  region  about 
equal  in  size  to  the  combined  areas  of  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana.  There  are  3,000  compet- 
ing producers  In  the  Permian  Basin.  Even  if 
you  eliminate  the  smaller  producers  selling 
less  than  10  billion  cubic  feet  annually, 
there  are  40  prodiicers  with  large  gas  holdings 
In  this  area  competing  for  sales  to  the  pipe- 
lines. Two  hiindred  and  fifty-one  days  of 
hearings  were  required  over  a  span  of  5 
years,  before  the  Commission's  Permian  Basin 
decision  was  handed  down  last  August  5. 

Now  what  was  the  result  of  these  marathon 
hearings?  In  essence  the  Commission  first 
compiled  what  It  considered  the  Industry- 
wide cost  of  producing  all  gas  of  all  quali- 
ties in  the  area.  By  some  number  Juggling, 
It  computed  a  factor  for  return  on  invest- 
ment, and  came  out  with  what  It  considered 
to  be  a  calculated  average  cost  including  re- 
turn which  It  then  fixed  as  the  celling  price. 
Then,  the  Commission  ruled  that  this  ceiling 
price  applied  only  to  gas  from  a  gas  well 
and  it  fixed  a  lower  celling  price  for  gas  of  the 
same  quality  from  wells  that  also  produce 
oil.  Just  this  portion  of  the  decision  fore- 
tells its  unfairness.  After  computing  a 
theoretical  industry  average  cost  of  finding 
and  producing  gas  of  all  qualiUes  and  using 
that  average  cost  as  a  celling.  It  required  re- 
duction In  the  price  of  gas  not  meeting  pre- 
scribed quality  specifications.  Now,  it  should 
be  plain  that  when  average  cost  becomes  the 
celling  price,  a  producer  with  higher  than 
average  costs  takes  a  loss.  It  ts  about  the 
same  as  averaging  the  cost  of  producing  all 
automobiles,  and  setting  this  as  the  celling 


price  for  Cadillacs,  Imperials,  and  ConUnen- 
tals.  Then  to  top  it  off,  the  Commission 
added  the  unbeUevable  provision  that  the 
celUng  price  of  top  quality  gas  from  a  gas 
weU  appUed  only  to  contracts  signed  after 
January  1.  1961,  and  that  such  gas  sold 
under  a  contract  dated  before  January  1. 
1961,  would  have  a  lower  celling  price. 

Bear  in  mind  that  these  gas  sale  contracts 
normally  run  for  20  years  and  were  nego- 
tiated in  good  faith  and  with  supposedly 
firm  price  schedules.  Regardless  of  the 
lower  price  set  by  the  Commission,  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  producer  must  neverthe- 
less continue  deliveries.  Only  an  extremely 
lucky  explorer  who  hits  only  a  few  dry  holes 
and  whose  costs  therefore  are  low  can  hope 
to  recover  his  costs  imder  the  decision.  If 
his  costs  are  above  the  average  computed  by 
the  Commission,  he  will  not  be  allowed  to 
recover  his  costs.  Bear  In  mind  that  con- 
tract prices  higher  than  the  ceiling  price  are 
reduced  to  the  celling  price  but  lower  con- 
tract prices  are  not  raised  to  the  ceiling  price. 
In  addition  there  are  certain  reductions  in 
the  celling  price  based  on  quality  of  the  gas. 
The  decision  makes  it  plain  that  the  Com- 
mission did  not  intend  for  all  producers  to 
recover  their  costs. 

You  can  begin  to  get  an  Idea  of  what  this 
capricious  decision  does  to  the  gas  producer. 
He  finds  himself  holding  a  scrap  of  paper 
which  once  was  a  competitively  negotiated, 
firm  long-term  contract  with  certain  provi- 
sions for  delivery  and  price.  But,  because  of 
a  decision  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
the  law  forces  the  producer  to  continue 
deliveries  under  the  contract  whose  price 
provisions  have  become  meaningless. 

You  have  probably  already  guessed,  and  If 
so  you  are  correct,  that  an  appeal  has  been 
filed  to  seek  coiu-t  reversal  of  the  Permian 
decision.  A  Federal  court  has  restrained  the 
Commission  from  applying  its  order  pending 
a  court  decision. 

This  U  where  Federal  regulation  of  gas  pro- 
ducers stands  today.  I  have  highlighted  the 
Permian  Basin  decision,  but  bear  In  mind 
that  Federal  regulation  of  producers  has 
been  a  fact  for  nearly  12  years. 

Up  to  1954,  operating  In  a  climate  where 
competition  set  the  market  price,  gas  pro- 
ducers had  the  Incentive  to  flnd  the  under- 
ground gas  reservoirs  which  were  the  basis 
for  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  industry 
and  enabled  It  to  fulflU  skyrocketing  con- 
sumer demands.  Since  1954,  arbitrary,  un- 
realistic price  regulation  has  put  a  damper 
on  that  Incentive.  And  this  brings  me  to 
the  heart  of  the  natural  gas  issue — the  harm- 
ful effect  this  dampening  of  producers'  In- 
centive has  had  upon  our  Nation's  gas  sup- 
ply. This  is  the  really  dark  part  of  the 
pictiu-e  for  you  and   other  gas  consumers. 

In  1964,  the  year  of  the  Supreme  Coui^  de- 
cision, our  gas  reserves — our  Inventory — were 
equal  to  about  23  times  o\xt  annual  pro- 
duction or  demand  rate.  This  ratio  of  inven- 
tory to  annual  production  has  constantly 
declined  and  now  stands  at  approximately  18. 
But  don't  be  misled.  Reserves  equal  to  about 
18  times  current  annual  production  doesn't 
mean  we  have  an  18-year  supply.  Ehie  to 
decline  In  pressure  and  consequently  of  pro- 
duction of  wells  as  they  grow  older,  our  pres- 
ent reserves  could  not  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  current  rate  for  much  more 
than  10  years  at  the  most.  As  you  will  see 
from  chart  I  [not  printed  in  Recobo].  With 
demand  and  productfon  going  up  and  addi- 
tions to  reserves  maintained  at  the  average 
of  the  last  few  years,  we  reach  the  danger 
point  In  about  3  years  where  we  will  be  con- 
suming  more    gas    than    we're    finding.*      I 


*  It  Is  of  Interest  to  note  that  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  UdaU  recognizes  the  decline  In 
new  discoveries  and  has  ordered  a  "high  level 
group"  within  the  Interior  Department  to 
undertake  a  survey  of  the  prospects  for  con- 
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■hoTild  point  out  that  any  predictions  about 
tbe  requirements  (or  gaa  In  the  future  may 
be  way  on  the  low  side.  A  big  reason  for  thla 
Is  that  In  order  to  help  prevent  smog  shroud- 
ing our  great  cities  It  may  b«  necessary  for 
many  Industries  In  the  cities  to  txtra  to 
clean-bumlng  natural  gas  as  a  fuel.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare recently  Issued  a  statement  urging  that 
this  step  be  taken. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  Increasing  our 
gas  reserves  so  as  to  reverse  the  bleak  trend 
of  exhausting  our  gaa  supply  Inventory? 
The  prospects  are  poor  due  to  the  alarming 
decline  In  exploratory  drilling.  Chart  n 
(not  printed  In  Recobo)  will  show  you  that 
since  1955.  when  the  effects  of  the  Supreme 
Ck>urt  decision  on  producers'  Incentives  set 
in,  through  1964.  geophysical  search  for  new 
structxu-ea  on  which  to  drill  exploratory 
holes,  measured  In  terms  of  crew-months 
worked,  has  decreased  almost  50  percent 
and  total  exploratory  wells  drilled  have  de- 
clined 28  percent.  As  a  result  of  this  down- 
ward plunge  iB  exploratory  activity,  the  In- 
dustry discovered  only  two-thirds  as  many 
new  gas  reservoirs  In  1864  as  In  1955.  Ten- 
tative ngurea  for  1965  show  that  new  gas 
reservoirs  discovered  In  1965  declined  10  per- 
cent from  1964  and  were  only  60  percent  of 
what  they  were  In  1966.  Obviously,  with 
demand  Increasing,  If  the  decline  In  finding 
new  gas  supplies  continues  It  wUl  be  like 
riding  a  toboggan  down  a  hill  that's  getting 
steeper  and  slicker. 

Now  when  demand  exceeds  production  ca- 
pacity for  manufactured  produces,  a  manu- 
factiirer  can  In  a  comparatively  short  time 
satisfy  the  greater  demand  by  building  new 
capacity.  For  natural  gas  supplies:  however, 
this  can't  be  done  in  a  short  time.  The  time- 
lag  between  Initial  exploration  activities  and 
ability  to  start  large-scale  production  of 
natural  gas  Is  some  5  to  10  years,  ■<  a 
minimum.  For  example.  In  a  new  deep  gas 
field  In  Texas,  we  began  exploratory  work  In 
1946,  didn't  discover  the  field  until  1963.  and 
are  only  now  completing  arrangements  to 
produce  and  market  the  gas.  Action  must  b« 
taken  right  now  to  prevent  the  approaching 
shortage  of  natural  gas. 

There  Is  no  economic  substitute  for  na- 
tural gas,  as  an  Immense  amount  of  study 
and  work  by  experts  has  shown.  As  the  sup- 
ply of  natural  gas  decreases,  the  consumer's 
price  wUl  Increase.  When  tjje  day  arrives 
that  pipelines  and  the  city  gas  systems  do 
not  have  sufficient  gas  to  deliver  fxUl  capa- 
city. It  la  Inevitable  that  the  cost  per  unit  of 
delivering  gas  wUl  go  up.  Under  coet-of- 
aervice  price  regulation  of  pipelines  and  dls- 


ttnued  adequate  supplies  of  domesOc  pe- 
troleum energy. 

Secretary  UdaU  prefaced  his  remarks  bef or« 
the  National  Petroleum  Council  with  an  ostl- 
mat«  of  oil  and  gas  needs  In  1980.  He  said 
the  United  States  will  um  17,500,000  barreU 
^j)er  day  of  oU  (6^875  biUlon  bajrels  per  year) 
■nd  66  billion  cubic  feet  per  day  of  gas 
(23.735  trillion  cubic  feet  p«  year)  In  1980. 

Then  as  to  gas.  Secretary,  UdaU  added: 
"•  •  •  under  the  same  basic  assumption  and 
choosing  to  maintain  a  raaerve-to- production 
patio  of  18:1,  we  shall  need  to  add  450  trillion 
cubic  feet  to  our  proved  reserves.  This  is  an 
average  of  30  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year.  At 
no  time  In  Its  history  has  the  petroleum  In- 
tfuatry  ever  added  as  much  as  25  trllUon  cubic 
fa*t  to  Its  reserves  o*  gas  in  any  one  year." 
He  continued :  "My  point  is  simply  that  there 
Is  enough  evidence  at  hand  now  to  suggest 
strongly  the  need  for  us  to  consider,  more 
carefully  than  we  have  so  far  done,  the  ques- 
tion of  how  our  enormous  future  demands  for 
petroleum  energy  will  be  supplied,  and  what 
corrective  actions.  If  any.  are  indicated." 
(From  speech  by  Secretary  Udall  to  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  CouncU  In  Washlngtoa. 
Mar.  1.  IMe.) 


trlbutors,  higher  costs  mean  higher  prices. 
These  higher  prices  will  be  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  will  be  caught  In  the 
predicament  erf  paying  more  money  and 
getting  lees  gas.  He  will  Indeed  find  himself 
"the  biggest  goose  of  the  hunt.** 

What  Is  the  Incentive  th^t  will  stimulate 
the  gas  producer  to  find  the  necessary  new 
gas  reserves?  That  Incentive  la  simply  a  fair 
price  plus  the  confidence  that  he  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  this  price  as  called  for  by 
his  contract.  A  fair  price  Is  one  that  Is  high 
enough,  but  no  higher  than  reqiilred.  to  in- 
duce him  to  go  forward  with  adequate  ex- 
ploration. 

In  all  competitive  businesses,  including 
sale  of  gas  In  the  field,  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  working  In  a  climate  of  free  comjie- 
tltlon  will  Insure  this  fair  price.  The  most 
the  Commission  allows  a  producer  for  top 
quality  gas  In  the  Permian  Basin  after  de- 
duction for  production  tax  Is  15 !4  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  In  my  opinion,  the 
going  price  for  gas  would  have  to  be  at  least 
20  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet  In  that  area 
to  provide  sufllclent  Incentive.  Considering 
■  that  the  average  Chicago  residential  gas  con- 
sumer bums  about  15,000  cubic  feet  per 
month,  the  difference  between  an  adequate 
supply  of  gas  and  a  shortage  for  such  con- 
sumers would  tw  less  thajQ  the  price  of  three 
packages  of  cigarettes  per  month. 

It  should  be  no  surprise  that  within  a  week 
after  the  Permian  Basin  decision  Phillips 
withdrew  a  geophysical  exploration  crew 
from  the  Delaware  Basin,  which  Is  part  of 
the  area  Included  In  the  Permian  Basin 
decision. 

I  hope  this  discussion  has  brought  to  your 
attention  three  facts. 

First,  that  Federal  Power  Commission  reg- 
ulation of  gas  producers'  prices  has  caused 
such  a  decline  in  exploration  efforts  that  gas 
consiuners  are  facing  an  impending  shortage 
In  gas  supplies; 

Second,  that  natural  gas  producers  are  In 
a  highly  competitive  business  and  that  com- 
ftetltlon  would  serve  consumers  beet;   and 

Third,  that  what  Is  needed  to  Increase  gas 
exploration  effort  Is  simply  an  adequate  In- 
centive, which  is  a  fair  market  price,  assured 
by  a  firm  contract. 

I  want  to  stress  that  the  time  for  action  to 
provide  this  incentive  Is  now.  I  urge  you  and 
all  gas  consumers  to  study  this  problem,  and 
encourage  your  Congressmen  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  all  sides  of  the  issue  and  search 
out  the  beet  solution. 

I  hope  you  agree  that  competltln  among 
gas  producers  would  serve  consumera  best. 
In  my  opinion  It  woiild.  But  because  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  producers  has  become  so 
deeply  rooted  In  12  years.  It  Is  doia>Uul  It 
can  be  removed  entirely.  It  ts  possible 
though  that  the  Federal  Power  Oommlssion 
can  establish  principles  for  boniorlng  con- 
tracts and  setting  prices  which  will  furnish 
some  Incentive.  To  discharge  Its  reeponsl- 
btlitles  It  should  do  this. 

There  is  hope  that  a  partially  changed 
Commission  under  its  new  chairman.  Mr. 
Lee  White,  will  face  up  to  the  reaUUee  in 
future  regulatory  acti<»is.  My  hope  Is  en- 
hanced by  statements  of  Commissioner  Carl 
M.  Bagge,  from  your  own  city  of  Chicago, 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Canunlaslon  last 
year  and  did  not  paticlpate  in  the  Permian 
decision,  and  CommlBslonw  Lawrence  J. 
O'Connor,  Jr..  who,  although  he  concurred  in 
the  overall  Permian  decision,  dissented 
strongly  on  several  key  issues.  In  a  state- 
ment recently  filed  with  Congress,  Mr.  Bagge 
said:  "I  begin,  as  I  must,  with  a  deep  and 
abiding  faith  In  the  eflioacy  of  our  market 
economy  and  in  the  value  of  competition  as 
an  operative  force  within  that  economy.  •  •  • 
To  anyone  ccnunltted.  as  I  am,  to  this  basic 
proposition,  a  convincing  case  must  be  made 
for  the  necessity  of  a  public  policy  which 
substitutes  price  regulation  for  competition 
la  the  establishment  ot  the  {Hieing  of  any 


oonmiodlty  or  service."  In  his  statement  Mr. 
Bagge  does  not  refer  to  produced  rate  regula- 
tion. But  Judging  from  his  statement.  If  he 
Is  convinced  that  competition  among  pro- 
ducers does  exist,  he  would  recognize  the 
forces  of  competition  In  regulation  of  pro- 
ducers' natural  gas  prices. 

Commissioner  O'Connor  recognized  In  his 
Permian  Basin  decision  opinion  that  such 
compeUtlve  forces  do  exist.  He  said:  "It  is 
clear  that  there  is  such  a  measure  of  effective 
competition  that  in  future  proceedings  pro- 
ducers cai},  be  accorded  a  relative  degree  of 
Independence  to  the  end  that  contract  prices 
determine  the  celling  price  we  set  for  natural 
gas."  A  little  further  on  he  added:  "Re- 
spondents have  made  every  pKxsible  showing 
of  competition  and  further,  they  have  shown 
that  this  comp>etltlon  is  sufficient,  under  a 
majority  ot  the  contracts,  to  provide  a  mean- 
ingful methodology  for  determination  of 
Just  and  reasonable  rates." 

It  Is  encouraging  to  read  statements  from 
our  Federal  Power  Commissioners  such  as 
those  I  Just  quoted.  I  would  be  less  than 
frank,  however,  if  I  did  not  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  only  real  solution  to  the  con- 
sumers' gas  supply  problem  Is  Federal  re- 
medial legislation.  In  view  of  the  history  of 
the  capricious  and  arbitrary  Federal  regula- 
tion of  gas  producers'  prices  since  1954,  I  do 
not  believe  producers  will  spend  money  to 
find  the  necessary  new  gas  supplies  unless 
there  Is  legislation  which  assures  them  there 
will  not  be  continual,  arbitrary  changes  In 
regulatory  policies  and  procedures.  I  won't 
attempt  here  to  recommend  what  specific 
form  such  legislation  should  take.  But  as 
I  see  it  such  legislation  could  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  doing  these  things:  First,  permitting 
producers  an  adequate  price  by  providing 
for  competitive  negotiations  of  that  price  In 
a  free  market.  Second,  making  certain  the 
arrangements  agreed  upon  in  the  negotia- 
tions are  fair  and  reasonable  for  consumers 
by  providing  for  Federal  Power  Commission 
initial  review  of  contracts.  Third,  assuring 
producers  that  the  price  agreed  upon  and 
approved  will  not  be  altered  by  regulation. 

Such  provisions  enacted  into  law  could 
ftimiah  producers  the  incentive  to  find  the 
new  supplies  our  Nation  and  its  gas  con- 
sumers  must   have   to  meet  future  needs. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  ceremonies  were  held 
around  the  world  commemorating  the 
18th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
the  State  of  Israel  This  brave  little 
coimtry  has  served  as  an  Inspiration  to 
freedom-loving  people  everywhere.  TTie 
forward-looking  spirit  of  its  people  has 
earned  for  Israel  the  highest  current 
growtii  rate  of  any  country. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
there,  and  could  see  on  the  faces  of  citi- 
zens, both  young  and  old,  whatever  light 
must  have  showm  on  those  of  our  own 
pioneers  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
They  are  a  truly  proud  and  happy  people, 
and  the  profound  contribution  they  are 
making  dally  to  the  world's  reservoir  of 
scientific,  technical,  and  literary  experi- 
ence reflects  their  dedication  to  the  tra- 
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dltion  of  learning— that  tradition  which 
has  characterized  the  Jewish  people  for 
centuries. 

Seeing  this  young  country  bursting 
vnth  life,  it  is  almost  difficult  to  recall  the 
stormy  history  which  culminated  in  its 
Independence  18  years  ago;  but  this 
memory  Is  the  driving  force  to  overcome 
the  past  and  to  build  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  future. 

While  in  Jerusalem,  I  visited  the  Israel 
Museum.  Though  intending  to  stay  only 
a  half  hour,  I  became  captivated  by  the 
exhibits,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  and  items 
dating  back  to  6000  B.C.,  and  inadveit- 
ently  spent  the  entire  afternoon  sam- 
pling the  culture  of  past  generations, 
and  becoming  more  aware  of  the  distinct 
and  individual  culture  now  taking  shape 
In  Israel,  today. 

I  insert  for  the  attention  and  Infor- 
mation of  my  colleagues  some  general 
data  on  this  wonderful  little  country: 
General  Backgeound  on  Isbael 
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Out  Of  the  lower  and  middle  reaches  of 
Chaldea,  probably  from  the  region  around 
Ur,  scattered  tribes  of  Semites  moved  north- 
ward tow.^rd  Haran  and  some  ultimately  to- 
ward the  littoral  between  modern-day  fcypt 
and  Lebanon.  Among  those  who  settled  in 
this  latter  area  was  the  family  of  Abraham 
and  later  those  of  his  son  and  grandson, 
Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  family  of  Jacob  dur- 
ing a  time  of  famine  about  1700  B.C.,  moved 
on  into  Egypt.  It  was  the  descendants  of 
this  latter  group,  who,  united  under  Moses 

^^„t  ,oIn^°°'  '***  ^*^*  *"<!  returned 
about  1250  B.C.,  after  40  years'  wandering  In 
the  wilderness,  to  Canaan,  the  land  of  their 
ancestors.  Under  Joshua  the  Jews  began 
consolidating  their  hold  on  this  land  a  proc- 
ess continued  under  a  series  of  judges  and 
which  culminated  in  a  strong  and  well-orga- 
nized state,  of  which,  about  1000  B.C  ^ul 
became  Uie  first  king.  The  golden  period  of 
Jewish  history  flourished  under  his  immedi- 
ate successors.  David  and  Solomon— the  king- 
dom was  enriched  and  extended,  alliances 
were  established,  Jerusalem  was  beautified 
and  the  first  temple  was  buUt  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 

About   930  B.C.,  however,  not   long   after 
Solomon's  death,  the  kingdom  split  into  two 
part®— Israel  in  the  north  and  Judah  in  the 
TOuth.      Israel    shortly    came    under    strong 
Phoenician    Infiuence    and    the    worship    of 
Baal   was   Introduced   at  the  instigation  of 
Jezebel,  the  wUe  of  Ahab  (874-853  B  C  )      To 
combat  this  digression  from  the  accepted  re- 
ligion, Elijah  preached  revolt,  a  policy  con- 
tinued by  Ellsha.  and  carried  Into  execut  by 
Jehu  (843).     In  721  B.C.  the  Assyrians,  un- 
der Sargon,  overwhelmed  Israel;  some  thou- 
sands of  its  people  were  deported,  and  by  715 
B.C.  the  northern  kingdom  and  most  of  its 
tribes  had  disappeared.     As  for  Judah    the 
Babylonians  succeeded  the  Assyrians  as  the 
dominant  power  to  the  east,  and  In  the  sixth 
century  B.C.  began  the  conquest  of  the  south- 
ern kingdom.     Jerusalem  fell  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  597  B.C.  and  In  686  B.C.,  after  an 
attempted  rebellion,  he  razed  the  city  and 
sent  the  majority  of  Judeans  Into  captivity 
at  Babylon.     During  this  episode,  when  no 
longer  a  poUUcal  force,  the  Jews  turned  to 
reflection  upon  the  significance  of  their  se- 
lection as  Jehovah's  chosen  people.    The  re- 
sultant deepening  of  spiritual  consciousness 
brought  about  a  refinement  and  formaliza- 
tion of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Released  from  bondage  by  Cyprus  the 
Great,  some  60,000  Jews  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem In  537  B.C.  and  by  615  B.C.  they  com- 
pleted the  building  of  the  second  temple. 
Nehemlah  rebuUt  the  city  walls  and  intro- 
duced legal  and  social  reforma.    These   with 


the  religious  reforms  of  Ezra,  resulted  in  what 
l3  sometimes  called  "normative  Judaism"-— 
the  codification  of  behavior,  organization, 
and  belief  that  henceforth  was  to  govern 
traditional  Jewish  life. 

Although  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
Palestine  (332  B.C.) ,  the  Jews  did  not  become 
hellenlzed  as  did  other  people  In  the  area. 
This  was  partly  the  result  of  Alexander's 
early  death  and  in  part  the  result  of  the 
tides  of  war  between  Syria  and  Egypt  sweep- 
ing over  the  land.  An  Interlude  in  this 
struggle  was  the  revolt  of  the  Maccabees 
against  Syria,  beginning  in  168  B.C.,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Maccabean  or  Hasmon- 
ean  dynastry  which  niled,  temporarily  or 
spiritually,  over  Judea  from  161  to  37  B.C., 
the  so-called  second  commonwealth. 

Rome  established  its  mastery  in  64  B.C. 
Initially  It  governed  through  native  prince- 
lings and  rivalry  among  them  was  acute 
under  Herod,  proclaimed  King  of  Judea  In 
37  B.C.  by  the  Roman  Senate,  brought  mo- 
mentary order.  After  Herod's  death  (4  B.C.) 
violent  disturbances  again  broke  out  and  the 
native  rulers  were  made  subservient  to  Ro- 
man procurators,  one  of  whom  was  Pontius 
PUate  (AX>.  26-36). 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  propheOc 
aspects  of  Judaism  set  the  scene  for  the 
emergence  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  their 
spread  throughout  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
by  the  Disciples  and  Paul.  Although  Roman 
rule  continued  until  AD.  895  Its  presence 
provoked  frequent  rebellions  and  reUglous 
disturbances.  In  crushing  one  of  these. 
Titus  Invested  Jerusalem  In  A.D.  70  and  de- 
stroyed the  second  temple. 

During  Roman  rule  it  is  estimated*  that 
sopie  4.5  million  Jews  lived  outside  of  Pales- 
tine, many  of  them  forcibly  displaced.  These 
were  found  in  Asia  Minor,  northern  Africa 
and  In  Rome  Itself.  This  dispersion  was  ac- 
celerated under  Christianity,  and  after  the 
fourth  centm^  the  center  of  Judaism  moved 
from  Palestine  to  other  lands.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  history  of  Palestine  for  the  next 
1.000  years  had  lltUe  to  do  with  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  It  might  "be  noted  that  Byzan- 
tlima  followed  Rome  as  suzerain  of  the  area, 
only  to  succumb  to  the  Muslim  Arabs  in  A  J3. 
636.  Other  foreign  incursions  were  the  Cru- 
sades (llth  to  13th  centuries),  the  Mame- 
lukes from  Egypt,  and  flnaUy  the  Ottoman 
Turks  who  controlled  the  country  from  1617 
through  World  War  I. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  only 
2  or  3  percent  of  the  Jewish  population  lived 
in  Palestine,  but  forces  were  mounting  to 
change  that  circumstance.     In  1838  Sir  Moses 
MontefiM-e  proposed  a  plan  for  Jewish  coloni- 
zation in  the  Holy  Land.    The  First  Jewish 
Congress,  organized  by  Theodore  Herzl,  met 
at  Basle  in   1897  and   adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  "a  politicaUy 
and  legally  assured  home"  for  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple in  Palestine.     Zionism  emerged  at  *tii« 
time  as  a  movement  to  accomplish  the  latter 
goal.    Founded  by  Western  and  Central  Euro- 
pean Jews,  it  received  Its  widest  and  most 
fervid  acceptance  among  the  persecuted  Jews 
of  Eastern  Europe,   and   it  was  immigrants 
from   this   area  to   Palestine   who   laid   the 
practical  groundwork  which  led  finally  to  the 
establishment  of  the  modem  State  of  Israel 
Etacouragement  was  also  given  to  their  efforts 
by  the  Balfour  Declaration  in  1917  and  by  the 
Inclusion  of  the  essence  of  its  terms  in  the 
League  of  Nations  mandate  granted  to  Great 
Britain  in  1922.    The  Increasing  fiow  of  Jew- 
ish immlgraUon  into  Palestine  led  to  Arab- 
Jewish  difficulties  and  to  restricUve  British 
Immigration  procedures. 

In  1947  the  United  Nations,  upon  being  In- 
formed by  Great  Britain  that  it  wished  to 
relinquish  its  position  as  mandatory  power 
in  Palestine,  established  a  Special  Committee 
To  Submit  Proposals  for  the  Solution  of  the 
Palestine  Problem.  This  Committee's  reccHn- 
mendatlons — the  division  of  the  country  into 
two  States,  <me  Jewish  and  one  Arabic,  to  be 


joined  in  an  economic  union,  with  Jerusalem 
to  be  a  separate  entity  under  international 
administration — was  adopted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Welcomed  by  the  Jews  the 
plan  was  opposed  by  the  Arabs,  and  In  the 
months  before  It  was  put  into  effect  Palestine 
was  in  turmoil.  In  the  meantime,  the  British 
began  a  process  of  gradual  withdrawal  and 
the  State  of  Israel  was  proclaimed  on  May 
14,  1948.  '' 

Open  warfare  brtrice  out  Immediately  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  ThU  was 
halted  in  1949  by  the  conclusion  of  a  series 
of  armistice  agreements  which  established 
armistice  demarcation  lines  more  or  less 
conterminous  with  the  existing  battlelines. 
No  treaties  of  peace  followed  these  agree- 
ments, however,  and  the  period  between  1949 
and  1956  was  one  of  vmeaslness  and  increas- 
ing tension  in  the  area,  ending  in  the  Slnal 
campaign  of  the  latter  year.  The  Inconclu- 
sive outcome  of  this  adventure  poUtlcally  re- 
sulted in  the  persistence  of  the  previous  un- 
certainty and  periods  of  stress  and  strain 
have  continued  to  mark  Jewish-Arab  affairs 


GKOCRAPHT 

The  State  of  Israel  has  a  total  area  of  about 
8.000  square  miles,  which  makes  It  slightly 
larger  than  New  Jersey.  Lying  in  Asia  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
forms  its  western  boundary,  Israel  U  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lebanon,  on  the  north- 
east by  Syria,  on  the  east  by  Jordan  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  an  arm  of  the 
Red  Sea.  and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Sinai 
Peninsula  of  Egypt  and  the  Gaza  strip  An 
irregular  narrow  strip,  the  country  u  ap- 
proximately 265  miles  long:  from  its  greatest 
width  (70  miles)  south  of  Beersheba  the 
country  tapers  to  6  miles  at  the  Gulf  ot 
Aqaba.  Ju£t  north  of  Tel  Aviv,  Its  width 
diminishes  to  12  miles. 

A  variegated  topography  divides  the  coun- 
try into  five  substanUally  dissimilar  geo- 
graphic regions— the  hilly  and  mountainous 
area  of  Galilee,  the  valley  region  between 
Galilee  and  the  central  area,  the  western 
coastal  plain,  the  hUl  area  In  the  middle  and 
east,  the  Negev  Desert  In  the  south.  Ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  land  area  falls 
within  this  latter  region. 

Israel's  two  major  seaports,  Haifa  and  Tel 
Aviv-Jaffa,  both  on  the  Mediterranean,  are 
linked  by  rail  and  road  to  Jerusalem  The 
development  of  EUat  on  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  U 
progressing  rapidly  but.  except  for  oU  tank- 
ers, it  is  etui  a  small-vessel  port.  Construc- 
tion of  a  fourth  major  port  at  Ashdod  be- 
tween Tel  Aviv  and  Ashkelon  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  now  in  process. 

Sodom  on  the  Dead  Sea,  at  1,292  feet  below 
sea  level,  is  the  lowest  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface. 

CLIMATX 

The  climate  is  typically  Mediterranean 
with  simny  and  warm  svunmers  and  mild 
winters,  but  varies  with  the  topography. 
The  coastal  area  Is  him:Ud  in  summer,  while 
the  air  in  the  higher  regionsjs  dry  aiid  re- 
freshing. Rainfall  varies  considerably  and  Is 
almost  entirely  concentrated  In  the  months 
November-March.  Yearly  averages  vary  from 
37.5  Inches  in  upper  Galilee  to  about  1.2 
Inches  in  Ellat.  A  large  amount  of  dew  com- 
pensates to  some  extent  for  the  low  ralnfaU. 

POPTTLATHJN 

Israel  had  a  population  of  2.600,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1965:  2.226,300  Jews,  and  about 
189.000  Moslems,  66,300  Christians,  26.900 
Druzes,  and  1.500  others.  Most  of  the  Mos- 
lems and  Christians  are  Arabs,  concentrated 
primarily  in  the  Galilee  area. 

In  early  1948,  prior  to  the  formation  of  the 
state,  the  toUl  population  was  estimated  at 
1,400,000,  of  whom  800.000  were  Arabs  and 
600.000  Jews.  The  hosUlities  accompanying 
the  establishment  of  the  state  caused  the 
emigration  of  an  undetermined  nimiber  of 
Arabs  to  neighboring  states.     These  Arabs 
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formed  the  nucleuB  of  tbe  group  kno«m  to- 
day as  the  Palestine  refugees. 

Unrestricted  Immigration  after  May  1948 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  present  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. Only  38.5  percent  are  native  born 
(Sabras):  the  rest  come  from  a  great  many 
different  countries — 33.6  percent  from  Eu- 
rope, America,  and  Oceania;  14.7  p>ercent  from 
/.sla:  and  13.3  percent  from  Africa.  Israel 
has  found  the  amalgamation  of  persons  of 
such  divme  backgrounds  and  cultures  one 
of  Its  most  challenging  and  difficult  prob- 
lems. 

The  population  Is  essentially  a  youthful 
one,  over  70  percent  being  under  30  years  of 
age.  At  the  end  of  1940  about  74  percent 
of  the  population  lived  in  cities  and  towns; 
at  the  present  time  this  sector  accounts  for 
around  89  percent. 

LANOTTAOB 

Hebrew  and  Arabic  are  the  official  lan- 
guages of  Israel,  with  the  former  being  used 
In  most  documents  and  publications.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  books  and  technical 
literature  are  Imported,  however,  mostly  from 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Prance. 
While  Hebrew  Is  the  language  of  Instruction 
in  schools  and  of  KOL  Israel,  the  Israel  radio. 
English  and  German  are  widely  spoken  by 
that  part  of  the  population  that  originally 
came  from  Europe.  The  new  immigrants 
who  have  come  from  Asian  and  African  coun- 
tries speak  French  and  Arabic. 

XDTICATIOir 

Free  compulsory  education  is  provided  in 
kindergartens  and  primary  schools  for  chil- 
dren aged  6  to  13  inclusive,  while  free  school- 
ing In  working  youth  schools  is  provided  for 
all  children  from  14  to  17  years  who  ha*« 
not  completed  their  primary  education. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  vocational 
schools  in  which  both  primary  and  secondary 
education  are  provided.  Higher  Institutes 
of  learning  Include  the  Hebrew  University, 
Tel  Aviv  University,  and  the  Technlon  or  Is- 
raal  institute  of  Technology.  Although  the 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  at  Rehovoth 
engages  basically  in  applied  research  in  the 
exact  sciences,  it  does  have  some  provision 
for  graduate  instruction  in  the  natural  sci- 
ences. A  large  number  of  traditional  Jewish 
religious  schools  (Teshlvot)  are  devoted  en- 
tirely to  Talmudic  or  biblical  studies;  30-30 
percent  of  the  school  hours  in  state-run 
schools  is  devoted  to  Bible  study.  The  liter- 
acy rate  Is  about  90  percent. 
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HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1968 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  know.  Mr.  W.  A.  Patter- 
son Is  retiring  this  week  as  the  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of  United 
Air  Lines. 

This  giant  among  the  champions  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  has  guided  his 
company  from  Its  infancy  until  now  when 
It  has  become  the  largest  domestic  air- 
line and  one  of  the  truly  great  trans- 
portation companies  In  the  world. 

Mr.  PatterstHi,  affectionately  known  as 
"Pat"  to  his  close  associates,  through  his 
dynamic  leadership,  has  won  the  re8i>ect 
of  all  persons  intn^ested  In  the  continued 
sound  growth  and  jnDgress  In  our  air 
transportation  system. 


Over  38,000  United  Air  Lines  em- 
ployees will  sorely  miss  the  guidance, 
wisdom,  and  foresight  of  "Pat"  as  well  as 
his  qualities  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion. 

Interreligiout  Peace  Meeting  Misguided 
in  Its  Recommendations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aprii  26, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  a  group  of  400  clergymen  and  lay- 
men from  nearly  every  religious  group  in 
the  United  States  assembled  for  a  con- 
ference on  peace. 

Unfortunately,  while  these  400  spoke 
and  could  speak  only  for  themselves,  the 
impression  has  been  gained  by  some  that 
the  recommendations  adopted  by  the 
group  represent  the  views  of  the  various 
denominations. 

An  excellent  report  on  the  conference 
appeared  in  the  March  24,  1966,  edition 
of  the  American  Examiner  which  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
iNTxmasuaioTTa  Pcack  Mzxt  in  Wasbxnoton 

Was  SwatB)  sr  Good  but  MisotnoB)  ln- 

TKMTIOKS,         SATS         AMBUCAK  EZAMINKB 

COLUMMIST 

(By  James  H.  Sheldon) 

On  the  morning  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  the 
Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  Roman 
Caithollc  bishop  of  Pittsburgh,  t\imed  up 
wearing  a  bright  green  yannulka,  Methodist 
Bishop  John  WeAley  Lord  addreeaed  Rabbi 
Maurice  Elsendrath  as  "Bishop,"  and  Elsen- 
drath  rechrtatened  Lord  with  the  title  of 
"Babtol.- 

All  this  happened  at  the  first  Inter- 
rellgious  Conference  on  Peace,  In  Washing- 
ton, and  althou^  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  break- 
fast was  not  on  the  formal  agenda,  the  con- 
f«^nc«  itself  was  a  highly  slfi;nlflcant 
occasion,  in  that  outstanding  leaders  of  all 
of  the  major  religious  faiths  got  together, 
with  aU  barriers  down,  for  a  discussion  oif  the 
world's  problems,  from  the  cooomon  view- 
point oS  beUevers  in  God. 

This  kind  of  unity  can  go  far  toward  re- 
making our  troubled  world. 

One  might  have  wished,  however,  that  the 
policy  recommendations  ot  the  confereno* 
had  been  as  soundly  based  as  was  its  re- 
ligious ecumenidsm. 

P/hCanSTS    PIXDOIflNATS 

The  400  delegates  came  from  nearly  every 
religloiis  background,  but  most  ot  them  re{>. 
resented  only  themsrives.  The  genesis  c€ 
the  meeting  was  in  the  hands  of  a  padflait-' 
Inclined  committee,  and  there  it  remained. 
Throughout  the  sessions,  generous  emotlcn. 
was  more  in  evidence  than  factual  discus- 
sion— and  this  kind  ot  approach  to  the  com- 
pUcated  problems  of  world  order  can  some- 
times do  much  more  barm  than  good. 

The  key  workshop  ( one  of  three  into  which 
the  conference  was  divided)  dealt  with 
"Porms  of  Intervention:  Moral  ReeponslbUl- 
tlee  and  Limits.'*  The  pacifist  majority 
which  dominated  the  conference  from  begin- 
ning to  end  objected  to  American  military 
aid  In  resisting  the  invasion  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  even  opposed  economic  aid  which 
would  "IntervaiM'*  very  strongly  in  the  affairs 
of  any  country. 

After  a  •ubcocnmlttee  of  reasonably  expert 
persons  had  drafted  a  carefully  considered 


set  of  recommendations  on  Vietnam,  its  re- 
port was  completely  upset  by  a  vote  on  the 
conference  floor,  which  called  upon  the 
President  to  Institute  an  "Immediate  halt  to 
the  bombing  In  Vietnam,"  both  as  to  air 
support  for  soldiers  fighting  the  Vietcong. 
and  as  to  drops  on  military  depots  ncwth  of 
the  border.  This  was  passed  without  any 
discussion  whatsoever,  by  the  dominant  fac- 
tion. The  effect  was,  of  course,  to  say  that 
America  should  at  once — and  unilaterally — 
withdraw  from  the  military  phase  of  the 
Vietnam  war,  because  without  air  cover  our 
troops  would  be  sent  to  virtual  suicide  at  the 
hands  of  North  Vietnamese  bomt>s.  What 
would  then  happen  to  many  thousands  of 
antl-Vletcong  men,  women,  and  children,  no 
one  bothered  to  think  about. 

SOME  GOOD  PEOPUC  FAIL  TO  SiaS  TRUTH 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  good  religious 
people  fall  to  realize  that  South  Vietnam  la 
being  attacked  by  an  outside  enemy.  Just  as 
clearly  as  in  any  case  of  aggression  in  history. 
In  Saigon.  I  was  most  impressed  by  one 
simple  fact:  one  out  of  every  14  people  In 
South  Vietnam  is  a  refugee  from  the  north. 
When  nearly  a  million  men  and  women  be- 
come refugees,  leaving  home  and  property 
behind  and  risking  life  Itaelf.  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  their  motives  in  seeking  freedom 
are  not  open  to  much  questicMi. 

When,  on  top  of  this,  I  saw  the  obvious 
evidence  that  the  murders  of  hundreds  ot 
vUlage  heads  had  been  carried  out  on  orders 
from  Hanoi,  and  when  I  observed  the  tactics 
used  by  the  Vletcong  to  coerce  the  completely 
nonp>olltlcal  rice  farmers  into  allnement,  it 
was  all  too  obvious  that  the  freedom  of  men 
and  women  was  at  stake. 

To  say  that  America  should  not  aid  in  such 
a  sitiiatlon  Is  to  forecloee  xis  from  acting 
directly  against  the  evil  apartheid  of  South 
Africa,  and  to  repudiate  all  the  arguments  on 
which  we  belatedly  supported  freedom  when 
Hitler  became  its  arch-enenay.  But  when  I 
made  these  points  as  a  delegate  at  the  Wash- 
ington conference,  there  were  a  few  to  listen, 
and  some  who  had  once  clamored  against 
Hitlerlsm  forgot  that  Uberty  is  indivisible, 
whether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia,  and  that  once 
liberty  is  Anally  invaded  the  world  is  com- 
mitted to  a  war  in  which  aU  of  us  are 
Irrevocably  Involved. 

*aa*   TAUE    WON'T    BKINO    PEACK 

I  therefore,  along  with  some  others,  had 
regretf xilly  to  state  my  public  refusal  to  sup- 
port the  ooncluslona  of  the  Interrellglous 
Conference  on  Peace  in  spite  of  the  high  alms 
which  its  sponsors  had  annoiinced. 

In  a  greeUng  from  the  White  House,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  told  the  conference:  "We  will 
gain  Uttle  by  merely  talking  of  the  'search 
for  peace.'  Pw  peace  mxist  be  built,  must 
be  the  work  of  many  men."  This  requires, 
the  President  said,  "more  wisdom  in  their 
hearts." 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  chairman  of  one 
session  (it  happened  to  be  Rabbi  Elsen- 
drath. but  it  just  as  well  have  been  Bishop 
Ix)rd)  read  with  much  applauded  approval, 
a  letter  from  a  young  student,  calling  for 
"Just  a  simple,  uncomplicated  peace." 

Unfortunately,  In  today's  complex  world, 
securing  peace  is  not  uncompUcated.  It  re- 
quires much  wisdom  and  knowledge,  besides 
goodwill  (although  one  without  the  other  is 
also  useless) . 

I  have  talked  mainly  about  Vietnam— but 
the  same  kind  of  issue  api>eared  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  conference's  work.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  say,  "let  the  United  Na- 
tions attend  to  the  problem."  and  then  U> 
add,  "and  of  course,  we  must  greatly  strength- 
en the  VU.  so  that  it  can  attend  to  the 
problem."  No  one  really  faced  the  question : 
What  shall  we  do  to  keep  peace  in  the 
meantime  t 

SB.r-BTTUD    WTKIW   OF   FKAOC 

And  there  was  a  tendency,  on  the  part  of 
the  self-stylsd  keepers  of  the  keys  to  peace. 
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to  refuse  to  listen  to  divergent  views.  In- 
deed, when  Vica  President  Hubert  Humphrey 
appeared  as  a  speaker,  otherwise  kind  and 
generous  men  displayed  an  unbelievable  cyni- 
cism, in  insisting  that  Mr.  Humphrey  must  be 
merely  mouthing  views  that  someone  had 
"forced"  him  to  express.  This  was  unfair, 
ungenerous,  and  contrary  to  the  truth.  When 
people  set  themselves  up  to  be  idealists,  they 
should  not  close  their  minds  to  the  possi- 
bility of  difference  of  opinion,  and  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  other  fellow  might  be  right. 

In  short,  this  particular  conference  oper- 
ated In  a  strange  atmosphere  of  ideological 
totalitarianism,  quite  contrary  to  the  pro- 
fessed purposes  of  its  sponsors  (and  quite 
certainly  imreallzed  by  them). 

I  am  afraid  that  when  the  President  reads 
their  recommendations,  he  will  note  that  the 
"wisdom"  which  he  enjoined  as  a  necessary 
component  In  i)eacemaklng  has  been  sadly 
lacking. 

In  future  meetings  of  this  kind,  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  should  be  In  the  choice  of 
delegates.  A  mass  meeting  of  400,  even  In- 
cluding many  wise  men,  cannot  produce  a 
valid  expression  of  the  opinion  of  our  many 
religious  groups. 


Restndy  the  Draft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Dally  News,  In  an  editorial  on 
Saturday,  April  23.  provided  a  true  pub- 
lic service  In  raising  some  pertinent  and 
proper  questions  regarding  the  present 
draft  laws. 

It  is  my  belief  that  before  we  in  the 
Congress  renew  the  draft,  we  should  have 
a  thorough,  frank  analysis.    I  do  not  say 
this  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  feeling  that 
a  very  thoughtful  review  of  our  entire 
military  manpower  processing  is  in  order. 
Therefore.  I  place  the  Dally  News  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Time  To  Restudy  Draft 
Responsible  criticism  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  is  growing.     Among  the  latest  to 
speak  up  are  Oeralo  Ford,  House  minority 
leader,    and    Charles    Percy,    candidate    for 
Senator  m  DUnois.     Both   are  Republicans, 
but  criticism  has  been  coming  from  Etemo- 
crats  as   well,   including  L.   Mtndel  Rivers, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee,   and    Senator    Edward    Kennedy    of 
Massachusetts. 

Often  the  critics  do  not  agree  vrtth  each 
other,  but  the  basic  question  they  are  ask- 
ing Is  the  same:  Is  the  draft  operating  effl- 
clenUy  and  fairly? 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  U  open  to 
serious  question  when,  as  It  was  reported 
last  month,  almost  400,000  of  the  545,000  men 
thought  to  be  Immediately  available  either 
had  not  been  examined  or  could  not  be 
consIdCTed  for  induction  because  of  stalled 
paperwork. 

The  Army,  which  runs  the  Induction  and 
examination  centers,  and  Selective  Service 
which  supervises  the  classifying  and  selec- 
tion, have  been  blaming  each  other  for  slow- 
downs for  years— but  no  basic  changes  have 
been  made. 

The  public  has  a  right  to  ask  If  the  draft 
Is  fair  when  football  heroes  are  deferred  for 
reasons  of  health  and  playboy  movie  actors 
for  reasons  of  family  finance.    Married  men 


in  Massachusetts  are  being  drafted  while 
married  men  in  another  State  are  not.  Crit- 
icism of  student  deferment  rests  on  the 
grounds  that  by  and  large  the  better-off  kids 
go  to  college  and  the  poor  ones  go  to  Vietnam. 
Selective  Service  says  it  may  take  some  stu- 
dents, but  has  advised  draft  boards  to  con- 
tinue to  defer  those  who  score  well  through 
a  combination  of  grades  and  a  special  test. 
A  group  of  142  Midwest  professors  point  out 
that  this  new  poUcy  could  touch  off  a  panic 
competition  for  grades. 

A  full-scale  restudy  of  the  draft  is  needed. 
It  is  especially  needed  before  the  present 
Selective  Service  authorization  expires  next 
year.  (In  1963  the  Senate  approved  a  4- 
year  extension  after  only  lo  minutes  of 
debate.) 

The  Defense  Department  has  conducted  a 
study  of  the  draft,  but  so  far  refuses  to  make 
Its  conclusions  known.  It  Is  appropriate  in 
any  case  that  Congress  take  a  fresh  look 
for  Itself,  as  Percy  suggests. 

Even  with  the  Vietnam  war  In  progress, 
now  would  not  be  too  early  to  delve  into  al- 
ternatives to  the  enOre  system.  Two  chal- 
lenging Ideas  that  deserve  study  have  been 
suggested  by  Prof.  Milton  G.  Friedman,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  former  adviser  to 
Barry  Goldwater,  and  WllUam  Josephson. 
Peace  Corps  counsel. 

Friedman  would  do  away  with  the  draft 
altogether  except  in  times  of  major  conflict 
and  substitute  an  aU-volimteer  Army 
through  greatly  Increased  Incentives.  He 
makes  a  strong  argument  that  this  would  be 
more  economical  than  a  constant  2-year 
turnover  in  personnel. 

Josephson  suggests  a  concept  of  national 
service  not  limited  to  carrying  a  gun.  All 
young  men  vrithln  a  given  age  bracket— and 
young  women  also,  for  that  matter — could 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  work  in 
hospitals,  the  Peace  Corps,  conservaUon, 
urban  development,  and  other  areas  of  need. 
This  is  the  kind  of  dynamic  thought  that  is 
needed  to  produce  a  service  concept  suited 
to  today's  needs. 
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try  Into  the  progressive  and  economically 
strong  nation  that  it  is  today. 

The  record  of  economic  development  of 
Israel  is  an  impressive  and  inspiring  one 
An  example  of  American -Israel  coopera- 
tion in  the  sphere  of  economic  develop- 
ment is  afforded  by  the  water-harvest- 
ing research  alliance  recently  concluded 
between  the  two  countries.  The  aim  of 
this  alliance  is  to  capture  for  man's  use 
some  of  the  scanty  rain  that  falls  on  des- 
ert regions  and  that  Is  at  present  nearly 
all  lost  to  evaporation.  American  and 
IsraeU  scientists  are  hard  at  work  on 
effecting  a  cheap  soil  treatment  for  mak- 
ing water  run  off  the  earth  and  concen- 
trate In  reservoirs.  If  successful,  this 
project  will  pay  outstanding  dividends 
not  only  to  Israel  but  to  arid  lands 
throughout  the  world. 

Thus  we  see  today  that  Israel-Amer- 
ican relations  rest  on  a  firm  and  friendly 
base.  The  bonds  of  sympathy  and 
friendship  which  characterized  the  be- 
ginning of  these  relations  have  been 
transformed  in  the  course  of  years  into 
a  tradition  of  economic  cooperation  and 
Intensive  cultural  exchange.  On  this 
the  occasion  of  their  independence  day' 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Israel  nation  and  offer  our  warmest 
congratulations  and  and  best  wishes  for 
continued  progress  and  good  fortune. 


Congratulations  to  Israel  on  Its 
Independence  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  commemorate  a  significant  and 
stirring  event  of  the  postwar  era — the 
day  upon  which  the  Jewish  people  pro- 
claimed the  independent  sovereign  re- 
public of  Israel.  Yet  May  14,  1948,  Is 
much  more  than  an  Independence  day 
for  a  nation.  It  is  a  tribute  and  a 
monument  to  the  patience,  courage,  and 
perseverance  of  a  valiant  people,  who  had 
borne  persecution,  separation  from  their 
homeland,  and  bitterness  for  almost 
2,000  years. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  coun- 
try to  recognize  the  new  State  of  Israel. 
Americans  generally  have  a  strong 
affinity  with  the  nation  of  Israel.  We 
have  a  tradition  of  sympathy  for  peo- 
ples striving  to  attain  sovereign  nation- 
hood. We  have  a  deep  interest  In  the 
commitment  of  Israel  to  democracy.  We 
feel  great  admiration  for  the  pioneering 
spirit  that  has  transformed  Israel  In  18 
short  years  from  a  relatively  poor  coun- 


Hughei  Aircraft  Co.  and  Its  Employees 
Promote  Actire  Citizenship 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALiFounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  18,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
encourage  more  active  participation  by 
its  employees  in  the  process  of  govern- 
ment. Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  has  instituted 
an  in-plant  active  citizenship  campaign. 

The  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign is  designed  to  stimulate  employee 
interest  In  political  candidates  and  Is- 
sues, to  promote  and  faclUtate  employee 
contributions  to  candidates  or  parties, 
and  to  encourage  all  employees  to  regis- 
ter and  vote  in  local,  State,  and  national 
elections. 

As  a  result  of  the  active  citizenship 
campaign,  97  percent  of  all  Hughes  em- 
ployees eligible  to  vote  did  register  to 
vote,  as  opposed  to  a  national  average 
of  78  percent,  and  98  percent  of  those 
registered  did  vote  on  election  day.  1964. 
as  opposed  to  a  national  average  of  78' 
percent. 

In  the  1964  election  campaign,  Hughes 
employees  contributed  more  than 
$86,000  to  poliUcal  parties  and  candi- 
dates, and  thousands  attended  In-plant 
political  ralUes  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  issues  and  candidates. 

The  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign jealously  guards  each  employee's 
right  to  freely  choose  sides  and  engage 
in  political  activity  on  behalf  of  a  candi- 
date or  party. 
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The  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign has  received  the  support  of  the 
chainnen  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  National  Committees. 

A  new  Hughes  active  citizenship  cam- 
paign Is  imderway  which  will  continue 
through  the  June  primary  and  culminate 
In  the  general  election  in  November. 

I  feel  that  all  of  us  should  recognize 
the  Important  contribution  which  the 
Hughes  active  citizenship  campaign  has 
made  to  the  cause  of  political  freedom 
and  representative  government,  and 
tlirough  this  medium  I  ask  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  Join  me  in  commend- 
ing Hughes  Aircraft  Co. 

The  firms  which  do  not  have  such  a 
prograTi  should  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
them  in  order  to  stimulate  their  em- 
ployees to  take  a  more  active  part 
through  campaign  work  and  financial 
oontrlbutiona  in  the  electoral  process. 


A  Special  Foreil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ow 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vntonru 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPSBSSNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr. 

Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  very  Interesting  portrayal  of 
the  danger  with  which  our  great  Nation 
is  confronted. 

The  author  of  this  article  is  Mr. 
Weldon  Walker,  news  director  of  radio 
station  WAV  A  In  Arlington.  Va. 

Mr.  Walker  did  not  ask  me  to  insert 
this  article,  nor  does  he  Intend  to  use 
it  as  broadcast  nuiterlaL  It  was  offered 
only  as  a  personal  observation  as  a  citi- 
zen and  not  as  a  radio  commentator.  I 
Insert  in  on  my  own  Initiative  and  not 
at  his  request: 

Tbls  la  the  story  of  a  forest.  It  waa  a  very 
■pedal  foreat.  It  waa  one  that  enjoyed  a 
special  place  among  all  the  other  forests.  It 
was  set  aside  tinder  special  protection,  for  It 
waa  to  provide  seed  for  all  the  other  forests 
In  the  country.  It  was  not  to  be  used  for 
the  production  of  lumber,  bunting,  camping, 
or  the  other  normal  purposes  usually  asso- 
ciated with  a  forest.  There  were,  of  course, 
special  rules  for  the  trees  In  this  forest. 
Tliere  had  to  be.  Their  existence  had  to  be 
a  model  for  trees  in  all  the  normal  forests. 

The  trees  In  all  the  other  forests  were  able 
_to  do  m&ny  different  things  In  many  different 
ways.  Tiey  could  .change  their  way  of 
growing,  of  spreading,  depending  o>n  the 
amount  of  room  they  wanted.  These  other 
forests  had  trees  which  could  move  from  one 
place  to  another  so  that  they  could  develop 
In  their  many  Individual  ways.  Some  trees 
In  these  other  forests  grew  stronger  than 
others.  This  made  the  ones  who  felt  weaker, 
unhappy.  They  felt  that  it  was  the  fault  of 
the  stronger  trees  that  they  did  not  have 
what  they  wanted.  They  grumbled  that  they 
wanted  to  be  strong,  but  not  by  slowly  grow- 
ing themselves.  They  Just  wanted  to  be 
strong — right  now.  Some  ot  the  smaller 
trees  began  to  feel  that  If  they  went  to  the 
special  forest,  they.  too.  would  be  special  and 
become  strong.  But  somehow  this  did  not 
work  out.  What  these  smaller  trees  did  not 
kxkow  waa  that  the  special  forest  was  not  so 


because  of  the  trees,  but  because  of  Ideas. 
The  special  forest  was  a  place  where  Ideas 
were  bom.  developed,  and  then  sent  to  all 
the  other  forests.  To  try  to  beoom.e  a  part 
of  this  special  forest  would  bring  Its  ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The  smaller  trees  had  not  learned  that  the 
stronger  trees  they  had  envied  were  strong 
because  they  were  able  to  take  the  Ideas  from 
the  special  forest  and  use  them  In  a  unique 
way  which  caiised  them  to  grow.  But.  by 
this  time  It  was  too  late.  The  special  forest 
then  became  one  of  normal,  small  trees,  sub- 
ject to  the  problems  that  bother  a  normal 
forest.  Production  of  lumber  began — hunt- 
ing began  and  a  drought  began.  Camping 
became  a  commonplace.  Soon,  because  of 
the  drought,  what  had  once  been  a  special 
forest  became  a  tlnderboz.  ready  for  a  spark 
that  could  destroy,  not  only  the  trees  which 
had  moved  there,  but  the  forest  of  Ideas  as 
well.  There  were  little  fires  at  first.  These 
were  put  out.  There  followed  larger  fires 
more  difficult  to  stop.  It  finally  reached  the 
point  that  one  spark  oould  destroy  the  whole 
special  forest,  the  trees  which  caxne  to  grow 
strong,  as  well  as  the  source  of  llfeglvlng 
seed  for  all  of  the  other  forests  In  the  land. 
What  happened?  Did  the  spark  fall?  Did 
tha  smaller  treea  realize  what  they  had 
caused?  Perhaps  some  of  them  did — but  It 
waa  too  late. 

There  la  one  final  note — the  name  of  the 
apeclal  forest.     It  was  Washington,  D.C. 


Idalio  Girl  Wimt  Secoad  Place  ia 
CoobU"  CoBtett 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26. 1966 

Mr.  WHITE  of  IdsJio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  Include 
in  the  RzcoBD  the  essay  which  won  sec- 
ond place  in  the  1966  national  "ability 
counts"  contest  sponsored  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  and  cooperating  State 
Governors'  Committees  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped.  The  author  is  17- 
year-old  Ingrid  Marie  Peterson  of  Boise, 
Idaho.  She  will  receive  her  award  this 
week  in  Washington.  The  essay  follows: 
What  Handicapped  Workiss  Ark  ConraiBUT- 

nta    TO    MT    OOMMUNITI 

(By  Ingrid  Marie  Peterson) 

A  typical  weekday  In  my  community  be- 
gins. 

The  busy  executive  of  the  large  corpora- 
tion Jots  In  his  notebook  a  point  he  partic- 
ularly wishes  to  discuss  at  the  local  school 
board  meeting  that  evening  and  then  at- 
tacks the  mountain  of  work  before  him. 

In  the  studio  downtown,  the  stocky  an- 
nouncer takes  a  deep  breath,  smiles  Into  the 
black  eye  of  the  television  camera,  and  con- 
fidently begins  his  dally  newscast. 

The  employee  In  the  office  of  the  State 
penitentiary  answers  the  phone  with  a  cheer- 
ful "Oood  morning,"  efficiently  hanc^es  the 
caller's  Inquiry,  and  resumes  his  typing. 

In  other  locations  across  the  town  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  Is  presiding  at  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony;  the  owner  and  manager  of 
the  rapidly  expanding  chain  of  service  sta- 
tions Is  directing  the  operation  of  his  fiour- 
Ishlng  business;  the  graying  middle-aged 
woman  la  guiding  the  sortmg  of  donated  ar- 
ticles; a  young  girl  Is  working  at  househcdd 
cbores   under   the  supervlsioa  of  her   em- 


ployer; the  talented  artist  Is  adding  the  final 
shadings  to  her  oil  painting  that  wiU  be  dis- 
played in  the  local  art  show;  and  the  Lj.no- 
type  operator  Is  setting  the  type  for  the 
tickets  ordered  by  a  local  amateur  acting 
group. 

Tes,  this  Is  a  typical  working  day  in  my 
community.  But  in  some  ways,  these  work- 
ers are  atypical.  The  school  board  president 
and  the  lieutensjit  Oovemor  walk  with 
braces  on  their  legs;  the  television  an- 
nouncer Is  a  polio  victim;  a  seelng-eye  dog 
lies  patiently  at  the  feet  of  the  employee 
In  the  penitentiary  office;  the  service  station 
manager  exists  In  an  iron  lung;  the  sorting 
director  and  the  artist  are  both  victims  of 
cerebral  palsy;  the  houshold  helper  returns 
each  evening  to  the  State  hospital  for  the 
mentally  retarded;  and  the  Linotype  operator 
never  bears  his  noisy  machine. 

These  people  represent  a  variety  of  social. 
Intellectual,  cultural,  financial,  and  jjolltlcal 
interests.  Each  Is  an  active,  and,  in  most 
cases,  a  self-supporting  Individual  who  has 
accepted  hts  limitations  and  risen  above 
them.  Each  has  shown  his  ability,  enthusi- 
asm, determination,  and  willingness  to  work. 
As  each  evercame  his  handicap,  he  removed 
himself  from  the  group  of  handicapped  work- 
ers who  need  the  protection  of  the  altruistic 
organizations  of  our  town.  This  In  Itself 
Is  a  real  achievement  requiring  Spartan 
self-reliance  and  repeated  solid  attempts. 
In  his  new  hard-earned  freedom  from  dis- 
ability, he  la  today  a  citizen  contributing 
to  the  work-a-day  world,  leading  in  the 
business,  political,  and  cultural  life  ot  our 
town,  sharing  responsibility  for  the  good 
life  of  the  community. 

In  some  ways,  the  handicapped  worker  Is 
superior  to  the  able-bodied  worker.  The 
noise  of  a  busy  shop  doesnt  distract  the 
deaf,  and  the  sensitive  fingers  of  the  blind 
handle  delicate  precision  parts  with  extra 
care.  The  handicapped  worker  often  has  a 
special  spirit  that,  once  has  overcome  the 
physical  and  psychological  problems,  re- 
mains with  him.  This  spirit  serves  as  an 
Incentive  to  others  who  feel  that  they  have 
been  afflicted  with  more  than  their  share 
of  disadvantages.  In  reality,  each  of  us  Is 
handicapped  In  some  way.  Perhaps  we  are 
forced  to  wear  glasses  to  Improve  our  eye- 
sight, or  a  hearing  aid  to  sharpen  our  hear- 
ing. Some  of  us  have  a  harder  time  learn- 
ing or  remembering.  For  all  of  us,  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  handlcapp>ed  worker  of  ac- 
cepting his  disabilities  and  capitalizing  on 
his  assets  is  a  valuable  one. 

So  please  do  not  underestimate  the  per- 
formance, loyalty,  spirit,  and  service  of  the 
so-called  handicapped.  Give  them  the  honor 
and  recognition  they  so  richly  deserve.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  Able-Bodled  Worker,  what  Is 
your  contribution  to  joui  community? 
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The  War  on  Poverty  Has  Not  Be^n  Joined 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  from  time  to  time  questioned  the 
effectiveness  of  the  war  on  poverty  both 
fiom  the  standpoint  ot  the  tremendous 
cost  of  this  program,  its  obvious  failures, 
and  the  frustrations  that  Ijeset  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  Is  obvious  that  imder  its 
present  operation,  the  war  on  poverty 
will  Impoverish  the  taxpayers  long  before 
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It  is  of  true  help  to  the  poor  people  of  the 
coimtry. 

One  of  the  most  penetrating  editorial 
commentaries  I  have  seen  on  the  subject 
was  in  the  South  Suburban  News,  an 
Independent  publication  in  Cook  County 
HI.,  in  which  that  publication's  distin- 
guished publisher  and  editor,  Charles 
Armstrong,  discussed  the  war  on  poverty : 
The  War  on  Povisty  Has  Not  Been  JoxNiaj 

(Note.— A  declaration  of  war  may  come  be- 
fore any  shots  are  fired.  It  may  come  after 
However,  In  International  relations  we  learn 
that  the  war  becomes  "Joined"  when  the  two 
opposing  sides  exchange  gunfire.  Whether  or 
not  the  declaration  ever  comes,  once  gunfire 
Is  exchanged,  the  war  U  on— or  has  been 
"Joined.") 

The  Cook  County  Board  declared  Its  war 
on  poverty  officially  in  January  of  last  year 
During  the  whole  of  1965  not  one  shot  waa 
fired  in  this  war.  So,  truly,  we  can  rightfully 
dub  It  as  another  one  of  those  perpetual  cold 
wars  that  keep  floating  around  In  our  midst 
Many  had  hoped  that  our  troops  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Frederick  McCiendon  with 
his  secretary  of  war,  J.  Robert  Cohler  would 
have  repcwted  that  a  few  unreported  skir- 
mishes had  taken  place  In  the  hinterlands 
of  South  Suburbia.  But,  regrettably  all  of 
us  had  to  listen  to  the  war  bulletin  the  other 
day  admitting  that  we  have  not  commenced 
firing,  and  that  although^e  have  seen  the 
enemy's  eyebaJls,  our  rifle^re  Jammed  with 
lack  of  leadership,  our  ammunition  has  not 
yet  been  purchased,  we  have  no  supply  lines 
■  that  our  Infantry  has  not  yet  been  called  up' 
and  consequently  no  training  programs  to 
Indoctrinate  the  troops  are  on  the  drawlne 
boards. 

Thus,  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  no  shots 
have  been  fired  and  the  enemy  Is  constantly 
being  discovered  making  repeated  attacks 
upon  our  flanks.  It  Is  also  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  citizens  of  South  Suburbia  lost 
no  words  In  seeking  to  pin  back  the  ears  of 
our  general  at  a  meeting  last  week  at  the 
local  OEO  office. 

Who  is  to  blame?  One  general  and  a  di- 
vided war  department?  Or.  should  we  all 
(citizens  of  South  Suburbia)  one  by  one 
take  our  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  omls- 
alon  and  commission  In  faUing  to  actively 
support  a  program  which  purports  to  do 
something  about  a  deplorable  sltuaUon. 

What  are  the  Issues  Involved  In  our  «>- 
prooch  to  the  war  on  poverty? 

We  cannot  assess  them  in  their  totollty 
for  each  of  us  has  his  own  individual  ideas 
about  this  war.  But  some  of  the  complex 
lasues  In  the  antlpoverty  war  have  a  striking 
•Imllarlty  to  oxir  (undeclared)  war  In  Viet- 
nam: 

1.  Most  of  the  population  have  mixed  emo- 
tions about  the  war  on  poverty. 

2.  In  many  Instances  If  waged  effectively 
would  conunit  us  to  positions  which  we  do 
not  condone;  I.e.,  Vietnam— if  we  fought  to 
win  the  war  with  all  of  our  weaponry.  It 
would  be  over  In  1  day.  But,  who  wants  an 
atomic  war? 

War  on  poverty— many  people  would  per- 
petuate the  status  of  minorities:  poor  edu- 
cation, low  wages,  and  the  economic  rewards 
from  exploitation  of  these  people.  This 
would  wipe  out  cheep  maids.  Janitor  boys 
(regardless  of  how  old  they  are) ,  rat-Infested 
and  dUapldated  dwelUngs,  dope  peddling 
and  prosUtuUon — and  wlio  wants  to  aee  all 
the  dives  disapi>ear? 

This  would  speed  up  decent  houses  for 
minorities  and  speed  integrated  neighbor- 
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hoods  and  schools  and  WUlls  and  others  have 
been  keeping  this  under  control  for  years 

3.  The  program  is  soclalistlbally  oriented 
and  who  wants  a  welfare  state? 

4.  There  Is  no  great  clamor  among  the 
rank-and-file  people  for  an  escalation  of  the 
war. 

5.  The  people  for  whom  the  war  Is  belne 
waged  are  apathetic. 

6.  The  plans  for  waging  the  war  are  not 
coming  from  the  people,  but  rather  from  the 
generals  and  heads  of  state  who  say  the  peo- 
ple deserve  the  war. 

7.  And  when  the  people  voice  what  their 
role  in  the  war  should  be,  the  experts  ex- 
pertise away  their  dreams,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions as  being  too  Idealistic  or  unreal 

8.  That  is  they  are  so  able  to  articulate 
the:r  solutions  to  the  war,  why  are  they  not 
able  to  raise  themselves  by  their  own  boot- 
straps out  of  this  despicable  situation  alone? 

9.  That  the  war  Is  being  waged  so  as  to 
dramatize  the  power  of  the  administration 
and  to  forestall  a  recession. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
We  are  in  a  war  where  limited  firepower  is 
recommended  and  in  another  in  which,  be- 
cause of  our  fears  of  what  our  society  would 
be  like  if  the  war  on  poverty  is  successful 
psychologically,  and  emotionally,  make  us— ^ 
and  oftentimes  imconsclously — lunlt  both 
the  money  and  resoiirces  to  actively  Join  the 
poverty  war. 

This  fact  Is  evident  on  the  side  of  the 
liberal  and  conservative  whites  as  well  as 
liberal  and  conservative  Negroes. 

What  we  really  need  Is  a  reappraisal  of  the 
great  American  Dream  In  prosecuting  the 
war  on  poverty. 

If  democracy  Is  to  do  what  Is  says  It  should 
do,  as  spelled  out  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  then  each  one  of  xis  should 
be  concerned  about  every  American,  poor  or 
rich,  cultured  or  uncultured,  black  or  white 
coarse  or  sophisticated.  If  we  were  concerned 
with  democracy  In  this  sense,  then  we  should 
all  be  willing  poor  and  rich  alike,  educated 
and  uneducated  alike,  take  up  the  task  of 
Improving  the  lot  of  the  poor  today  In  our 
own  war  on  poverty. 

This  will  be  done  only  when  we.  In  all  of 
South  Suburbia  cease  and  desist  from  the  use 
of  slave  labor;  labor  that  we  use  for  $1  to  %2 
per  hour.  It  takes  no  general  or  war  depart- 
ment to  change  this. 

This  wlU  be  done  when  Mrs.  Anne  (that 
rich  little  lady  who  has  many  spare  hours) 
Is  willing  to  bring  her  resources  and  learning 
to  a  summit  meeting  on  slima  hill  5  days  a 
week. 

This  WiU  be  done  when  Mayor  Turngren 
takes  the  leadership  in  raising  the  standard 
of  living  fOT  policemen  prior  to  their  having 
to  picket  about  It.  This  will  be  done  when 
the  private  sector  of  our  society  sincerely 
seeks  to  Implement  the  war  on  poverty  with 
non-Federal  funds.  This  wUl  be  done  when 
the  Church  of  Christ  actively  seeks  to  have 
Integration  among  its  worshipers  as  well  as 
among  its  staff  and  Its  neighborhood  com- 
plexion. 

The  war  on  poverty  wUl  be  Joined  when 
banks  and  lending  institutions  begin  giving 
simple  Interest  bearing  loans  to  aU  people 
for  investment  purposes  and  biiilding  pro- 
grams without  regard  to  race,  creed,  or  color. 
It  would  be  refreshing  to  the  sphere  of 
goveriunent  If  Mr.  McCiendon  could  be  re- 
tained as  the  execuUve  director  of  the  OEO 
program.  It  would  be  refreshing  If  aU  of  the 
little  groups  stepped  meeting  separately  and 
came  together  as  a  oommlttee  of  the  whole, 
sincerely  dedicated  to  setting  up  the  war  on 
poverty  as  an  integral  part  of  our  community 
being  funded  and  waged  by  all  of  us. 
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State  Effort  To  Restrict  PoUtical  Activity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
before  Uie  New  York  State  Legislature 
what  can  be  caUed  a  "little  Hatch  Act  " 

This  is  a  bad  bill,  just  as  the  Hatch  Act 
IS  a  bad  law.  For  many  years  I  have  ad- 
vocated the  repeal  of  the  Hatch  Act  as 
an  unwarranted  restriction  of  the  rights 
of  American  citizens— who  happen  to  be 
Government  employees— to  engage  in 
PoUtical  activity. 

I  stiU  urge  the  repeaJ  of  the  Hatch  Act 
and  have  introduced  in  this  Congress 
H.R.  564  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

Support  for  my  position  on  this  matter 
is  contained  in  the  following  column  from 
the  April  1,  1966,  edition  of  Public  Em- 
ployee Press— a  publication  of  District 
Council  No.  37,  American  P^eration  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
APL-CIO,  New  York.  ' 

I  commend  that  column  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 

PouncAL  Action 


(By  Sumner  Rosen,  District  Coimcll  37 
director  of  education) 
Before  the  ClvU  Service  System  was  de- 
veloped. Jobs  In  pubUc  service  were  handed 
out  as  the  fruits  of  pollUcal  victory.  The 
"spoils  system"  made  a  man's  job  security 
depend  on  his  poUtlcal  loyalty.  When  one 
party  outed  another,  there  was  a  wholesale 
upheaval  and  change  in  the  ranks  of  city 
State  and  Federal  workers.  This  was  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the 
civil  service  system.  It  ia  supposed  to  take 
and  keep  Jobs  out  of  politics.  To  a  large  ex- 
tent It  does  this  very  well  in  New  York. 
Some  other  cities  and  States  are  not  as  weU 
off  in  this  regard. 

But  s<Mne  people  are  never  satisfied.  Not 
content  with  what  civil  service  has  done  to 
protect  Jobs  from  political  manipuIaOon.  they 
want  to  bar  dvll  servants  from  poUtical  ac- 
tivity altogether.  Tlie  Federal  Hatch  Act  is 
a  monument  to  this  spirit.  It  effectively  pro- 
hibits Federal  employees  from  participating 
in  active  political  life.  In  many  respects  it 
robs  them  of  their  American  birthright. 

From  time  to  time  there  have  been  at- 
tempts to  establish  "litUe  Hatch  Acts"  at  the 
State  level.  Such  a  bill  is  now  t>efore  the 
New  Tork  Leglslatxire.  It  Is  sponsored  by 
RepubUcan  Senator  Whitney  North  Seymour 
of  the  28th  senatorial  district  In  New  Ywk 
City.  Senator  Seymour  Is  known  as  a  "liberal 
RepubUcan"  and  on  many  issues  he  deserves 
the  title. 

But  his  bill  is  a  bad  bUl.  It  says  that  Ita 
purpose  Is  to  "prevent  erosion  of  the  merit 
system."  Its  real  purpose  Is  to  prohibit  any 
employee  In  the  classified  clvU  service  from 
serving  as  "an  officer,  captain,  canvasser,  or 
other  worker  In  any  political  party,"  even  If 
the  employee  wants  to. 

Public  employees  should  oppose  such  legls- 
laUon.  Most  people  are  somewhot  affected 
by  laws  passed  In  the  legislature,  or  the  Con- 
gress, or  the  city  council.  Public  employees 
are  completely  dei)endent  on  these  laws  for 
our  basic  rights  as  trade  unionists.    How  can 
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a  onkA  ort^nlze  and  represent  lu  memberB 
IT  tbe  lawa  under  wblcb  It  must  operate  are 
repreeslve  or  diacrtmlnatory,  aa  aoni*  lawa — 
such  as  Condon- Wadlln — are? 

How  can  union  members  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  decent  labor-management  lawa 
without  having  and  ualng  political  Influence? 
And  how  can  we  have  that  Influence  If  we  are 
prohibited  from  participating  In  political  life 
on  a  baala  of  full  equality  with  the  pressure 
groups  and  farces  which  want  to  limit  and 
suppress  tbe  rights  of  public  employee 
unions? 

The  answer  Is  obvlouo — we  cannot.  That 
Is  why  we  must  oppose  senate  bill  SI  2758 
SP  2851.  which  Is  now  before  the  civil  service 
committee  of  the  senate. 


Sacred  Heart  Dedicates  Two  Boildiiiss 
May  1,  Eading  Secoad  Phase  of  Expan- 
•»■  Profran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L  WHITENER 

OW    NORTH   CASOLIKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1.  1966.  Sacred  Heart  CoUe«re.  Bel- 
mont, N.C..  will  dedicate  a  new  library 
and  residence  hall. 

Sacred  Heart  College  Is  an  outstand- 
ing schocd  for  young  ladles.  The  new 
library  and  residence  hall  Is  part  of  a 
program  designed  to  enable  the  junior 
college  to  attain  4-year  senior  college 
status  within  the  near  future. 

Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
wUl  make  the  dedication  address  on  May 
1.  I  believe  my  colleagues  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  this  fine  school,  of 
wJilch  we  are  all  very  proud  In  North 
Carolina. 

I  insert  the  article  which  appeared  In 
the  April  24. 1966,  edition  of  the  Gastonla 
Oaaette.  Oastonla,  N.C.,  outlining  the 
history  of  Sacred  Heart  College,  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Aim    of    Catbouc    Collxck:    Puix    4-TKaB 

STATtrs — Sacksd     Hkaxt     DrotCAnEB     Two 

BvnjiiNca   Mat   1,  Xmamo  Skond  Phask 

or  Expansion  Pkoobaic 

(By  Dave  Batty) 

BrtMorrr — Dedication  ceremonies  foe  a 
new  library  ami  residence  hall  will  be  held 
at  Sacred  Heart  College  Sunday,  Jtoy  1  at 
3  pjn.  The  dedication  will  be  followed  by  an 
open  bouse. 

The  dedication  marks  the  end  of  the  sec- 
cod  phase  of  a  program  which  la  deelgned  to 
enable  the  former  Junior  college  to  attain 
4-year  senior  ooUege  statua. 

Completed  as  the  first  phase  of  the  expan- 
sion was  Doyle  Hall,  a  three-story  dormitory 
to  bouse  304  female  students.  Valued  at 
•800.000.  the  three-story  structurs  is  of 
cream-colared  brick  and  modemly  styled 
with  wall-to-waU  oarpetlng  and  alr-oondl- 
tlonlng  throughout. 

In  the  new  dormitory,  two  glrla  share  each 
room,  which  has  a  bath,  suite  style. 

The  building  contains  a  central  lounge. 
snack  bar.  recreational  rooms.  Launderette 
and  other  faculties  needed  by  college  stu- 
dents. 

Doyle  HaU  Is  named  for  two  Sisters  of 
Mercy  who  were  most  Involved  with  the 
founding  of  Sacred  Heart  CoUege.  Although 
not  rtfated.  tlie  two  Sisters  share  the  sam« 


Mother  M.  Raphael  Doyle  earned  the  grati- 
tude and  lo^ty  of  all  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 
because  of  her  deep  spirituality  and  her  abil- 
ity to  Inspire  others  with  noble  Ideals  and 
challenge  them  to  action. 

A  woman  of  faith,  prayer  and  vision. 
Mother  Raphael  has  made  many  p>ractlc(a 
gifts  to  this  area.  Charlotte's  Mercy  Hos- 
pital Is  a  monument  to  her  vision  and  fore- 
sight. When  Mother  Superior  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  Community  at  Belmont,  she  worlced 
with  Sister  M.  Angela  to  make  Sacred  Heart 
College  a  reality. 

Sister  M.  Angela  Doyle  worked  tirelessly  for 
the  establishment  of  Sacred  Heart  College 
from  1923  untU  1936  when  it  finally  came 
Into  being.  Through  her  efforts  and  those 
of  Mother  Raphael,  the  Institution  was 
established  with  valuable  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  the  Reverend  Ralphael  Arthur, 
O.S.B.;  Rev.  Cuthbert  E.  Allen.  O.S.B.;  and 
Rev.  Bernard  Roewog,  O.S.B 

A  native  of  Raleigh,  Sister  Mary  Angela 
entered  Sacred  Heart  Convent  In  1902  and 
was  professed  on  June  24,  190fi.  From  that 
time  she  worked  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  college  and  actively  took  part  in  the 
workings  of  the  institution  untU  her  death 
on  October  26,  1951 

The  new  library,  named  for  Sister  Mary 
Helen  McCarthy,  Is  valued  at  $450,000  and 
completes  the  second  phase  of  the  20-year 
building  program. 

The  modem,  brick  structure  features  two 
floors  of  carpeted  space,  has  room  for  70,000 
volumes,  and  has  smaller  meeting  rooms  for 
group  sessions.  Also  featured  are  lounges  for 
reception  purposes. 

One  large,  first"  floor  room,  not  needed  at 
this  time  for  shelving,  is  being  used  as  a  300- 
plus  seat  auditorium. 

The  building  serves  as  a  monument  to 
Sister  Helen,  who  was  Instrumental  through 
the  years  In  building  the  coUege  library.  She 
had  been  generous  and  untiring  in  her  efforts 
and  constantly  strived  to  uphold  the  tradi- 
tions of  Sacred  Heart  both  scholastlcally  and 
culturally. 

She  has  a  keen  interest  In  current  events 
and  world  problems  which  Is  reflected  In  the 
advanced  materials  offered  In  the  15,000  vol- 
vimes  currently  included  In  the  Sacred  Heart 
library. 

Her  favorite  hobby  is  gardening  and  the 
grotto  of  Sacred  Heart  has  been  designed 
and  beautified  through  her  efforts. 

T'heee  two  facilities,  already  In  tise,  have 
enabled  the  administration  of  Sacred  Heart 
to  double  enrollment  this  year.  This  year's 
enrollment  is  373,  40  of  whom  are  day  stu- 
dents, a  great  increase  from  the  196  enrolled 
for  the  1964-65  school  term. 

A  total  of  250  freshmen  were  admitted  this 
year — more  than  lost  year's  total  enrollment. 
At  present  all  the  beds  In  Doyle  Hall  are 
filled  and  other  students  are  living  In  Mc- 
Auley  Hall. 

To  handle  the  Increased  enrollment.  10 
new  faculty  members  have  been  added.  Five 
are  niins  and  the  others  are  lay  faculty.  Two 
members  of  the  faculty  have  been  given 
leave  of  absence  to  oocnplete  doctoral  studies. 

Though  the  third-phase  of  the  30-year 
building  program  has  not  begun,  the  coUege 
wlU  be  expanded  to  a  full  4-year  program 
with  the  enrollment  of  the  freshman  class 
of  1966.  These  students  wlU  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  graduate  In  the  spring  of  1970. 

The  third  step  in  the  expansion  wtu  be  the 
erection  of  a  300-seat  chapel,  an  indoor 
oljrmplc-slze  swimming  pool  at  the  end  of 
the  present  gymnasium,  the  construction  of 
a  science  building,  a  classroom  and  lecture 
hall,  a  student  union  building,  and  a  new 
auditorium. 

During  the  entire  construction  program, 
six  large  parking  lots  wlU  be  biUlt  complete 
with  connecting  avenues. 

Rooms,  which  were  vacated  In  the  move 
of  students  from  old  dormitories  to  the  new 
faclUty.  have  been  completely  renovated  for 


other  purposes.  Rooms  on  the  second  floor 
of  Mercedes  Hay  are  now  faculty  offices. 

The  old  dormitories  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  administration  building  have  been  con- 
verted Into  large  rooms  for  the  commercial 
department  and  for  biology  and  anatomy 
laboratories. 

The  space  vacated  when  the  library  moved 
to  its  new  quarters  has  been  converted  Into 
administrative  offices. 

Mother  James  says  that,  when  the  program 
Is  completed,  virtually  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  100-acre  campus  wUl  be  utilized. 

The  plans  for  remodeling  and  expansion 
were  based  on  a  study  of  local  conditions 
and  present  enrollment  trends.  The  college 
advisory  board,  made  up  of  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  women  of  the  community 
of  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths, 
helped  in  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
college. 

Concrete  plans  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Institution  were  formulated  early  In  1965. 

A  study  body  of  600  is  expected  by  196D 
with  the  offering  of  the  4-year  program.  The 
students  this  year  come  from  10  States  and 
7    foreign    countries. 

The  widely  known  Catholic  institution, 
during  Its  years  of  operaUon.  has  enrolled 
students  of  practically  all  natlonaUtles  and 
religious  faiths. 

Its  expansion  to  4-year  status  wlU  make 
it  one  of  two  such  educational  faculties  In 
the  county.  The  other  is  Belmont  Abbey 
College,  anothe^Bathollc  Institution  located 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
Campus. 

Featured  at  the  dedication  ceremonies  for 
the  two  new  buildings  will  be  representatives 
of  the  diocesan  school  system.  Diocese  of 
Raleigh  Local  Colleges,  Southern  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  North 
Carolina  College  Association,  and  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  who  are  being 
honored. 

Also  a  part  of  the  dedication  and  open 
house  wiu  be  the  annual  art  show,  which 
features  the  w<x-k  of  Sacred  Heart  art 
classes. 

Work  produced  by  this  year's  class  will  be 
on  display  In  the  Ubrary  at  the  time  of  the 
dedication. 

The  establishment  of  the  college  In  1935 
was  an  outgrowth  of  the  academy  established 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  1892  at  the  request 
of  the  Most  Reverend  Leo  Hald,  OJ3.B..  DX>., 
bishop,  and  vicar  apostolic. 

Bishop  Hald,  an  eminent  educator,  recog- 
nized the  need  for  a  Christian  educational 
Institution  to  train  young  women  for  full 
living. 

To  this  end,  he  asked  the  sisters  to  open 
a  board  school  close  to  BeUnont  Abbey  Col- 
lege. 

The  school,  which  opened  as  the  academy, 
grew  In  number  and  Importance,  and  in 
1935.  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  growing 
area,  expanded  to  the  present  Junior  college. 

High  school  classes,  which  liave  continued 
In  operaUon  at  the  old  academy,  will  be 
phased  out  with  the  expansion  of  the  college 
to  the  4-year  program. 
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Lo,  the  Poor  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
credible switch  In  policy  by  the  Johnson 
administration  In  regard  to  the  cost- 
price  squeeze  on  farmers  Is  pointed  up 
effectively  in  the  enclosed  editorial  from 
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the   recent    Issue    of    the   Wall    Street 
Journal. 

Lo,  THE  Poor  Farmeb 

Charles  B.  Shuman.  the  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  FederaUon,  is  be- 
ginning to  wonder  If  the  Government  has  a 
grudge  against  farmers,  and  there  certainly 
are  reasons  for  his  concern. 

Take,  for  example,  those  Federal  subsdles 
which  for  years  have  been  used  to  prop  up 
farm  prices.  Though  It  has  been  clear  for  a 
long  time  that  most  of  the  benefits  go  to  big 
farmers  who  don't  need  any  help,  the  Gov- 
ernment persists  with  much  the  same  pro- 
grams. 

Then  there's  the  current  general  price  In- 
flation, stemming  largely  from  Washington's 
continuing  devotion  to  easy  money  and  big 
budget  deficits.  Inflation  is  raising  costs  for 
everyone.  Including  farmers,  and  to  make 
matters  worse  the  administration  Is  urg^lng 
minimum-wage  legislation  that  would  lift 
farmers'  payroll  outlays. 

And  what  is  Washington  doing  about  In- 
flation? Well,  for  one  thing,  it's  trying  to 
knock  down  those  farm  prices  which  it  has 
tried  for  so  long  to  prop  up.  Despite  rosy 
forecasts  of  farm  income,  the  Federal  tactics 
Include  dumping  surplus  grain  and  cutting 
military  purchases  of  pork. 

Mr.  Shuman  thus  contends  farm  opera- 
tors are  getting  the  whammy  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  It  loolu  as  If  he's  right.  With 
aU  of  those  Federal  planners  fooling  around 
with  the  rural  economy,  however,  we're 
afraid  the  poor  farmer  was  hexed  from  the 
start. 


A  View  on  Parcel  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubt- 
edly many  Congressmen  have  received 
much  mall  about  parcel  post  legislation 
pending  before  the  House,  tmd  the  issue 
Is  creating  much  Interest. 

This  is  the  way  the  Tlmes-Plcajome,  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  looks  at  it: 

A  Nrw  Standard  for  Parckl  Post 

Legislation  pending  before  the  Congress 
would  restore  some  sense  of  consistency  and 
economic  logic  to  parcel  poet  regulaUons 
which  have  caused  no  end  of  confusion 
among  mailers  and  frustration  among  postal 
workers  for  15  years. 

Under  measures  adopted  in  1951  at  the 
urging  of  a  private  parcel  shipping  industry, 
standards  for  packages  acceptable  in  the 
mails  were  established  as  follows:  between 
flrst-class  post  offices  less  than  150  miles 
apart  packages  must  be  no  longer  than  70 
Inches  and  weigh  no  more  than  40  pounds; 
between  first-class  post  offices  more  than  150 
miles  apart  packages  must  be  no  longer  than 
72  Inches  and  no  heavier  than  20  pounds; 
packages  mailed  between  or  to  small  post 
offices  may  measure  up  to  100  inches  and 
weigh  up  to  70  pounds. 

Thus  it  Is  possible  to  mall  a  parcel  from 
Alexandria  to  Shreveport  that  would  not  be 
acceptable  If  mailed  to  New  Orleans.  Or.  as 
an  extreme  example,  you  can  mall  an  B-foot 
object  weighing  69  potmds  from  New  Orleans 
to  Eva.  Ala.,  but  not  to  Batcn  Rouge. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation  sponsored 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Jakes  H. 
Morrison,  Democrat,  of  Louisiana,  packages 
up  to  100  inches  in  length  would  be  accept- 


able for  Baling  anywhere,  with  a  weight  re- 
striction of  40  pounds  between  first-class  poet 
offices  and  70  pounds  to  and  from  smaller 
post  offices. 

More  Important,  a  prc^Msed  increase  In 
parcel  post  rates  would  produce  an  estimated 
$100  million  more  annually,  as  against  a 
parcel  i)ost  deficit  of  $107  million  on  January 
28,  1966. 

The  proposed  bill  merely  makes  sense. 
Congress  should  give  If  prompt  and  positive 
attention. 


Congressman  Horton  Salutes  Stratcom— 
Start  of  Third  Year  in  Global  Commnni- 
cations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  recent  military  event  of 
significance — the  second  anniversary  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Strategic  Communica- 
tions Command — Stratcom — a  world- 
wide military  communications-electron- 
ics organization  commanded  by  MaJ. 
Gen.  Richard  J.  Meyer,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Washington.  D.C. 

Stratcom  was  created  on  March  1, 1964. 
to  provide  centralized  management  and 
direction  of  the  Army's  long-haul  com- 
munications by  integrating  within  its 
command  structure  all  Army  strategic 
communications  networks  and  the  Army- 
operated  portion  of  the  Defense  Com- 
munications System. 

As  we  all  know,  the  communications- 
electronics  field  Is  undergoing  the  great- 
est upheaval  In  history  due  to  a  revolu- 
tionary and  rapidly  changing  technology. 
We  all  know,  too,  that  after  World  War 
n,  nuclear  weapons  projected  the  United 
States  into  a  global  role  requiring  a 
quick-reaction  cai>abUlty  with  leader- 
ship and  control  by  the  highest  military 
echelons.  All  of  these  factors  together 
prompted  the  establishment  of  Stratcom. 
In  its  comparatively  short  tenure,  Strat- 
com has  more  than  justified  its  existence 
by  establishing  a  communications  capa- 
bility never  before  possessed  by  the  Army 
and  by  providing  a  service  indispensable 
to  our  national  defense. 

On  February  24,  the  Pentagram  News 
published  a  feature  story  on  Stratcom 
detailing  some  of  its  responsibilities  and 
accomplishments.  In  view  of  Stratcom's 
enormous  contribution  to  national  de- 
fense, and  especially  to  our  military  ef- 
forts in  South  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  many 
of  my  colleagues  will  find  this  article  of 
interest,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  having 
that  story  printed  in  the  Record  with  my 
remarks: 

Stratcom:   On  Wartiick  Basis  Abottno  th» 
Clock 
The  Army's  global  Strategic  Communica- 
tions  Command    (Stratcom)    celebrates    its 
second  birthday  March  1  confident  that  It 
vrill  continue  to  expand  in  the  year  ahead  as 
one  of  the  military's  fastest  growing  major 
commands. 
Performing  on  a  wartime  basis  aroimd  the 


clock.  Stratcom  saw  ite  worldwide  personnel 
strength  climb  in  1965  to  nearly  20,000  miU- 
tary  and  civlUan  technicians — up  nearly  400 
percent  from  lU  1964  strength. 

The  new  Command,  headquartered  In 
Washington,  controls  and  operate*  the 
Army's  long-haul  (strategic)  commimlca- 
tions,  with  operations  extending  into  more 
than  30  nations  of  the  world. 

Headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  J.  Meyer. 
Stratcom  serves  as  the  single  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  Defense  Communications 
Agency  and  the  Army.  It  acccanpllshes  this 
function  through  Its  four  subordinate  com- 
mands in  continental  United  States  (Strat- 
com-Conus),  Europe,  the  Pacific  and  South 
and  Latin  America. 

Stratcom-Conus,  which  operates  automatic 
relays  at  Fort  Detrick.  Md.,  and  Davis.  Calif, 
is  headquartered  at  Sultland,  Md.  Strat^ 
oom-Burope  Is  headquartered  at  Heidelberg; 
Stratcom-Paclfic  near  Honolulu,  and  Strat- 
com-South  at  Panama. 

Communications  support  to  the  Pentagon, 
the  State  Deportment  and  other  key  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Including  ClvU  Defense,  are 
only  a  few  of  the  major  responslbUlties 
Stratcom  has  assumed  since  Its  inception. 

The  Command,  which  processed  some  60 
million  messages  last  year,  also  provides  es- 
sential communications  support  to  the  Army 
Air  Defense  Command  (Aradoom)  and  the 
Army  assigned  portions  of  the  Defense  Cbm- 
munlcationa  System  throughout  southeast 
Asia,  where  message  traffic  has  been  Increas- 
ing at  a  fantastic  rate. 

In  addition  to  its  globe-spanning  commu- 
nications responsibilities,  the  Command  also 
has  assumed  management  dtrecUon,  techni- 
cal operations,  and  maintenance  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  systems.  Including 
the  national  warning  system. 

Rounding  out  the  present  global  responst- 
biiities  are  three  fast-growing  communica- 
tions systems  in  which  Stratcom  la  deeply 
Involved — Autovon,  Autodln,  and  sateUlte 
communications. 

Autovon  (automaUc  voice  network)  is  de- 
signed to  become  single  long-haul  world- 
wide telephone  net  of  the  DCS.  Autodln  (for 
automatic  digital  net)  is  the  digital  half  of 
the  overall  DCS-lntegrated  voice  and  data 
system. 

Throughout  the  Army's  satellite  program, 
Stratcom  and  its  predecessor  organizations 
have  been  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
the  ground  staUons.  whose  development  and 
technical  direction  come  under  the  Satellite 
Caoununicattons  Agency. 


Tax  Sharing  Wonld  Help  State  and  Local 
GoTemments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or  TKNi'rxssKc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  State 
and  local  governments  are  experiencing 
extrone  diflQculty  in  raising  adequate 
revenues  to  meet  the  accelerating  costs 
of  important  programs.  TTie  expendi- 
tures of  these  governments  have  been 
rising  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year 
while  tax  receipts  have  not  kept  pace. 
While  the  Federal  income  tax  la  re- 
sponsive to  an  expanding  economy,  sales 
and  property  taxes — the  major  source  of 
State  and  local  revenue — are  much  lesa 
so.    Therefore,  last  year  I  Introduced  a 
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bill — HJl.  10696 — which  would  return  up 
to  5  percent  of  Federal  revenues  to  the 
States  to  be  earmarked  for  education. 
Allocation  of  moneys  would  be  made  on 
a  two  part  formula:  a  per  student  basis 
and  through  the  "effort"  of  a  State  in 
Improving  Its  own  education  expendi- 
ture. Thla  principle  of  tax  sharing  has 
received  broad  support  among  Governors, 
legislators,  educators,  and  research 
groups. 

Mr.  Harvey  E.  Brazer.  a  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  former  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Treasury's 
OfQce  of  Tax  Analysis  has  written  an 
excellent  article  "Our  Hard-Pressed  State 
and  Local  Governments"  in  the  January- 
February  issue  of  Challenge  pointing  out 
the  plight  of  our  federal  system.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Brazier's  analysis  to  the  House 
and  Include  It  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcors: 

Ous  Habo-Pkesszd  Statk  and  Local 

OOVKBNMKNTS 

(By  Harvey  E.  Brazer) 

Is  the  "Heller  plan"  to  channel  a  percent- 
age of  Federal  revenue  to  the  Statee — or  some 
other  form  of  fiscal  federalism— the  best  an- 
swer to  their  growing  financial  plight? 

"*very  single  solitary  Oovemor  of  a  State 
In  the  Union  who  is  doin^  the  Job  that  should 
be  done  faces  tax  increases,"  said  Califor. 
nia's  Qov.  Bdmund  O.  (Pat)  Brown  to 
his  fellow  Oovemors  at  their  1966  national 
conference.  "We  have  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments," added  Michigan's  Oov.  Oeorge 
Romney.  "that  are  largely  obsolete,  under- 
financed, and  badly  In  need  of  modification." 

The  views  of  Democrat  Brown  and  Repub- 
lican Romney  about  the  financial  plight  of 
State  and  local  government  are  practically 
universal  among  elected  officials  at  these 
political  echelons.  In  their  hard-fought  race 
for  New  York's  mayoralty  laat  November, 
both  Republican  John  Llndaay  and  Demo- 
crat Abraham  Beame  bluntly  stated  that  the 
ultimate  answer  to  the  perennial  financial 
plight  of  the  Nation's  largest  city  can  only 
come  from  Washington.  And,  given  the 
fairly  negUglble  13  percent  of  the  vote  that 
went  to  Conservative  William  Buclcley,  meet 
of  the  voters  seemed  to  agree. 

How  has  8\ich  a  sltxiatlon  come  to  pass  in 
an  era  when  receipts  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  grown  faster  than  ever  lie- 
fore?  Between  194<J  uid  1964,  for  example, 
general  revenue  receipts  of  these  govern- 
ments (excluding  Insurance  tr\ist.  utility, 
and  liquor  store  revenues)  rose  from  tll.7 
bUUon  to  968.5  billion.  Tax  receipts  alone 
climbed  from  $10.1  billion  to  M7.7  billion, 
while  Federal  aid  Jumped  from  90  9  billion 
to  tlO.8  billion.  Expenditures,  however, 
have  grown  apace,  rising  at  the  rate  of  10 
percent  a  year  to  a  1964  level  of  $69.3  billion 
compared  with  »11  billion  in  1945. 

On  the  surface,  the  absence  of  a  large  gap 
between  aggregrate  expenditures  and  revenues 
might  suggest  that  all  is  well  in  the  fiscal 
position  of  State  and  local  governments.  But 
this  is  an  illusion  created,  in  part,  by  their 
very  stringent  lx>rrowlng  powers  that  tend 
to  limit  expenditures  to  revenues  and,  In 
pwrt,  by  the  fact  that  In  the  aggregate  data, 
deficits  incurred  by  some  units  are  offset  In 
•ny  one  year  by  surpluses  realised  by  others. 
State-local  expenditures  are  constantly 
tending  to  outrun  revenues.  The  key  prob- 
lem here  is  the  tax  base.  While  Federal  In- 
come tax  receipts  rise  in  response  to  an  ex- 
panding economy,  property,  and  salea  taxes 

the  prlnci(>al  revenue  producer*  M  the  State 
and  local  level — cu«  far  less  rMponalve  to  In- 
creases In  economic  activity.  At  the  same 
time,  throughout  the  postwar  years  expendi- 
tures at  State  and  local  governments  have 
rleen   faster   than   all   other   sectors   of   the 


economy  by  a  substantial  margin.  As  a  con- 
sequence. In  order  to  keep  revenues  abreasrt 
of  expenditures,  it  has  been  necessary  to  In- 
crease tax  rates  frequently  as  well  as  to  In- 
troduce new  taxes. 

The  record  In  this  respect  Is  not  available 
for  local  governments,  but  it  is  clear  for  the 
States.  In  1966,  legislaUve  sessions  were 
convened  in  47  States.  In  33  o*  theee,  new 
taxes  were  adopted  or  rates  ot  existing  taxes 
were  Increased.  Nebraska  adopted  Individual 
and  corporate  Income  taxes;  New  York  and 
Idaho  adopted  sales  taxes;  seven  States  raised 
individual  income  tax  rates  (by  as  much  as 
30  percent  in  Arizona):  six  States  Increased 
their  tax  rates  on  corporate  income:  seven 
States  raised  sales  tax  rates;  and  motor  fuel, 
cigarette,  tobacco  products,  and  alcoholic 
Ijeverage  tax  rates  were  increased  respec- 
tively, by  9,  22.  5.  and  5  States. 

Other  measures  designed  to  increase  State 
receipts  included  the  adoption  of  Income 
tax  withholding  by  three  SUtes  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  sales  tax  in  six  States  to  trans- 
actions that  were  previously  exempt.  All  of 
these  actions  taken  together  are  expected  to 
Increase  annual  State  tax  receipts  by  close 
to  91.5  billion,  more  than  5  percent  of  1964 
receipts. 

This  array  of  State  tax  actions  is  not  un- 
usual or  unique.  Similar  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  State  legislatures  In  virtually 
every  odd-numbered  year  since  1951.  when 
nKwt  States  had  depleted  the  surpluses  ac- 
cumulated In  wartime  and  were  faced  with 
burgeoning  expenditure  demands  and  lag- 
ging revenues.  At  this  writing.  New  Jersey 
Is  the  lone  State  without  either  a  sales  tax 
or  an  individual  income  tax.  and  25  States 
now  employ  both. 

As  for  the  local  governments,  the  postwar 
years  have  witnessed  the  widespread  adbp- 
tlon  of  salea  and  income  taxes,  i>artlc\ilarly 
by  municipalities.  The  extensive  local  use 
of  these  taxes,  however,  is  still  limited  to  a 
few  States,  notably  California.  Pennsylvania, 
New  York.  Ohio,  Illinois.  Missouri.  Colorado, 
and  tflchig&n.  In  the  aggregate,  the  prop- 
erty tax.  now  virtually  al>andoned  by  the 
States,  still  accounts  for  85  percent  of  total 
tax  receipts  of  local  governments,  and  effec- 
tive property  tax  rates  continue  to  mount 
everywhere. 

Plaguing  the  States  and  their  local  sub- 
divisions Is  the  ever-present  threat,  both 
real  and  imagined,  of  competition  for  indus- 
try and  trade  from  low-tax  Jurisdictions. 
This  factor,  and  limitations  on  taxing  pow- 
ers— local  property  tax  rate  limiu.  constitu- 
tional barriers  to  Income  taxation  In  such 
States  as  Illinois.  Pennsylvania,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  the  denial  of  nonproperty  taxes 
to  local  governments  In  many  States — point 
up  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  Federal 
Governments  ability  to  raise  revenue  and 
that  of  State  and  local  governments. 

The  fiscal  position  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment presents  a  far  different  plctiu^.  Ex- 
penditures have  continued  to  grow,  but  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  economy's  total  output. 
But  revenues,  at  constant  tax  rates,  tend  to 
Increase  much  more  rapidly  than  gross  na- 
tional product  or  national  Income.  Thus  the 
Federal  Government's  tax  reductions  of  1962. 
1964,  and  1965.  amounting  to  $20  bUlion  per 
year  at  the  current  level  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, have  been  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion In  the  annual  budget  deflclt.  Moreover. 
If  the  annual  rate  of  growth  experienced  In 
recent  ye«u^  continues,  revenues  will  Increase 
by  more  than  $7  billion  pier  year.  But  budg- 
etary expenditures  (assxuning  there  Is  no 
major  defense  buildup)  are  unlikely  to  rise 
by  more  than  $3  billion  to  $4  billion  a  year. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  budg- 
et. In  the  absence  of  further  tax  cuts, 
threatens  to  become  a  serious  Impediment 
to  continued  growth  and  the  attainment  of 
an  acceptable  level  of  unemployment.  Given 
the  pressing  financial  problems  of  State  and 
local  governments,  and  the  distribution  of 


functional  responsibilities  among  various 
levels  of  government,  the  appropriate  choice 
does  not  appear  to  lie  between  sharply  in- 
creased expenditure  on  Federal  functions 
and  further  tax  reduction.  Rather,  It  lies 
between  tax  reduction  and  substantially  in- 
creased Federal  aid  to  the  States.  Under 
present  circumstances  the  second  alterna- 
tive certainly  has  a  great  deal  to  commend 

Even  If  the  receipt  of  additional  Federal 
funds  resulted  only  In  a  reducUon  in  State 
and  local  taxes  on  a  dollar-for -dollar  basis 
(in  other  words.  State-local  tax  cuts  Instead 
of  a  Federal  one),  the  advantages  would  be 
appreciable.  In  contrast  to  the  progressive 
Federal  tax  system.  State  and  local  taxation, 
dominated  by  property  and  sales  taxes,  U 
hlgfily  regressive.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
substitution  of  Federal  for  State-local  taxes 
Is  virtually  certain  to  increase  progressive- 
ness  or  reduce  regression  In  the  overall  sys- 
tem. ThU  substitution  Is  also  likely  to  bring 
about  greater  equality  In  the  expenditure 
benefit  to  tax  burden  ratio  experienced  by 
people  of  similar  income  and  wealth  living 
In  different  parts  of  the  country. 

And.  flnaUy.  the  greater  responsiveness  of 
Federal  taxee  to  change  In  the  level  of 
economic  activity  means  that  the  substi- 
tution of  Federal  for  even  a  small  proportion 
of  State-local  taxes  will  Improve  the  buUt-in 
flexibility  or  automatic  stabilizing  Influence 
of  the  total  tax  system. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  matter  of  value  Judgment 
as  to  whether  these  gains  are  offset,  or  more 
than  offset,  by  the  accompanying  reduction 
in  local  fUcal  responsibility.  But  State  and 
local  officials  and  legislative  bodies  are 
accountable  for  the  efficient  use  of  public 
funds  irrespective  of  their  source,  and  a 
dollar  of  Federal  money  wasted  Is  Just  as 
costly  to  a  State  as  the  waste  of  any  other 
dollar.  The  frequently  voiced  opposition  to 
Federal  aid  that  rests  on  the  argument  that 
it  is  wasteful  because  of  the  costs  of  sending 
the  money  to  Washington  and  then  returning 
It  can  hardly  be  taken  seriously,  at  least  In 
the  present  context.  The  fact  U  that  Fed- 
eral tax  collection  costs  are  typically  far 
lower  than  similar  costs  incurred  by  SUte 
and  local  governmente.  In  my  own  Judg- 
ment, therefore,  the  gains  exceed  any  likely 
losses  by  a  very  comfortable  margin 

Federal  aid  thus  far  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  form  of  matching  conditional 
grants-in-aid.  These  grants  ordinarily  re- 
quire that  the  States  of  other  recipient  units 
must  spend  at  least  some  funds  of  their  own 
in  order  to  qualify  to  receive  Federal  money 
But  since  the  matclUng  funds  may  be 
financed  either  by  increasing  State  and  local 
taxes  or  reducing  expondltiu-es  on  other 
functions,  the  matched-grant  approach  does 
not  insure  that  Federal  aid  is  not  substituted 
for  local  taxes. 

On   the  plus  side,   conditional   grants-in- 
aid  permit  the  Federal  Government  to  Insure 
minimum   levels  of  service  with  respect  to 
the  aided  functions.     Where  there  is  a  major 
national  interest  In  the  nationwide  attain- 
ment of  such  service  levels,  thU  U  an  im- 
portant advantage  of  this  form  of  aid.     But 
It  also  may  have  the  effect  of  forcing  the 
States  to  divert  funds  from  nonalded  services 
where  the  need  may  in  fact  be  even  greater 
Budgetary  discretion  is  therefore  constrained 
and  efficiency,  in  terms  of  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  meet  the  most  urgent  needs    mav 
suffer.  ' 

It  U  often  argued  that  Federal  grants-in- 
aid  do  release  State  and  local  funds  for 
financing  nonalded  services.  But  this  is  true 
only  in  those  areas  that  would  have  provided 
the  level  of  services  required  6y  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  absence  of  those  require- 
ments. The  outcome  In  practice,  therefore. 
is  almost  Inevitably  one  in  which  the  budget- 
distorting  influence  of  conditional  grants-in- 
aid  varies  inversely  with  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  State. 
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There  Is  undoubtedly  a  role  to  be  played 
by  Federal  grante-ln-ald.  But  assuming,  as 
we  do  here,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  finance  a  larger  share  of  total  govern- 
mental expenditures,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
for  taking  a  close  look  at  the  alternative  ways 
in  which  It  might  achieve  this  end. 

One  such  alternative  is  Federal  assump- 
tion of  functions  that  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  State  and  local  authorltlee.  But  In  the 
face  of  wide  diversity  of  local  needs  and 
tastes  across  the  country,  there  are  probably 
very  few  functions  or  subfunctions  that  are 
appealing  or  appropriate  candidates  for  this 
treatment.  Those  that  are  Involve  services 
with  very  large  "spUlover"  effects — services 
that  do  not  readily  benefit  the  taxpayers  of 
any  one  State.  This  will  frequently  explain 
why  some  services  are  not  provided  at  all,  or 
are  provided  inadequately.  It  undoubtedly 
goes  far  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  States 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  prevent  the 
poUutton  of  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Ohio 
River,  for  example.  In  cases  of  this  kind, 
there  may  be  no  reasonable  way  to  gt  a  Job 
done  that  everyone  seems  to  agree  should  be 
done  except  by  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do  It. 

Another  means  of  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  SUtee  that  has  frequenUy 
been  advocated  involves  Federal  relinquish- 
ment of  tax  sources  and  their  use  by  the 
States.  The  tax  on  local  telephone  service 
has  been  a  favorite  candidate  for  this  role. 
With  Its  repeal  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  of  the  beginning  of  this  year.  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  see  how  much  of  the  one-half 
billion  dollars  of  Ite  yield  will  in  fact  be 
taken  up  by  the  States.  As  a  discriminatory 
tax  on  consumption  and  a  tax  on  business 
costs,  there  is  little  to  commend  it;  our  over- 
all tax  system  wUl  not  be  improved  If  it 
should  be  repl^ised  by  comparable  State  taxes. 
Other  candidates  are  similarly  unpromising 
and.  generally,  less  likely  to  yield  significant 
revenues.  Moreover,  like  the  tax  on  local 
telephone  service,  they  would  mostly  help 
those  States  that  are  least  In  need  of  assist- 
ance. 

A  third  alternative  Is  the  allowance  of  a 
credit  against  Federal  Income  taxes  for  State 
or  local  taxee  paid.  TTils  device  would 
help  only  the  taxpayer  Immediately  and  di- 
rectly, but.  It  Is  argued.  It  would  enable  the 
States  to  Impose  additional  taxes  In  the 
amount  of  the  credits  allowed  without  adding 
to  the  net  tax  liabUlUes  of  taxpayers.  Be- 
cause the  amount  of  sales  tax  paid  by  any  one 
taxpayer  Is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain, 
and  l>ecause  of  the  likelihood  that  renters 
as  well  as  owners  bear  property  taxee,  the 
only  attractive  prospect  for  the  credit  Is  In 
the  Income  tax.  But  16  States  do  not  Impose 
general  Individual  Income  taxee,  and  some 
of  them  are  constitutionally  prohibited  from 
doing  so.  In  addition,  the  tax  credit  device 
would  aid  the  richest  States  most  and  the 
poorest  States  least — and.  In  this  sense  at 
least,  would  appear  to  entaU  an  inefficient 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Fm-thermore,  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  to  be  gained  through  an 
approach  under  which  the  States  impose 
taxes  so  that  they  may.  In  turn,  be  "forgiven" 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  recently  ad- 
vocated form  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  the  States — the  so-called  Heller  plan, 
n.'uned  for  Walter  W.  Heller,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
under  Presldente  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 
One  of  Its  most  attractive  features  Is  Its  basic 
simpUcity.  The  Federal  Government  would 
distribute  to  the  States  each  year  an  amoimt 
equal  to  a  specified  percentage  of  the  Fed- 
eral individual  income  tax  base — taxable  In- 
come reported  by  all  Individuals.  One 
variant  of  the  plan  would  simply  divide  the 
total  distributable  8\Mn  among  the  States 
according  to  population.  At  current  levels 
of  taxable  Income,  2  percent  would  provide 
•6  billion,  or  approximately  $25  per  capita. 
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Some  would  attach  no  strings  whatsoever  to 
State  use  of  the  funds,  while  others  would 
require  that  they  be  spent  on  a  rather  wide 
range  of  functions  or  that  they  not  l>e  spent 
for  such  generously  aided  ones  as  highways. 
The  plan  has  several  major  pluses.  Unlike 
conditional  grants-in-aid,  its  budget -distort- 
ing Influence  would  either  be  offsetting  or 
nonexistent.  The  amount  to  be  distributed 
would  grow  at  lea^rt  as  rapidly  ae  the  economy 
as  a  whole,  and  probably  considerably  faster. 
Thus  it  would  provide  a  source  of  revenue 
that  Is  more  likely  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
expenditures  than  existing  sources.  And  a 
minimum  (perhaps  equal  to  tl»e  prior  year's 
amount)  could  be  built  in  to  Insure  against 
cyclical  downswings.  The  equal  per  capita 
form  of  this  unconditional  Federal  grant 
would  have  some  equalizing  influence  among 
the  States  because,  for  example,  $25  Is  a 
larger  proptMtion  of  per  capita  Income  in 
Alabama  or  Mississippi,  say,  than  It  is  In 
Connecticut  or  Delaware. 

At  several  points  one  may  take  issue  with 
the  Heller  plan  as  thus  far  presented.  But 
It  is  a  flexible  plan  which  can  be  modified 
easily  to  meet  moet  objections.  Clearly,  for 
example,  if  $5  billion  per  year  (growing  at 
^about  6  to  7  percent  annually)  is  thought 
Inadequate,  the  2  percent  figure  can  readily 
be  raised  to  3,  or  4,  «•  any  other  perdent  that 
is  consistent  with  the  fiscal  position  of  the 
Federal  Goveriunent,  Its  objectives  ol  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stabUity,  and  the  needs  of 
State-local  governments.  Similarly,  it  would 
Involve  only  a  modest  Increase  In  complexity 
to  provide  a  built-in  penalty  against  those 
States  putUng  forth  relatively  lltUe  fiscal 
effort  and  to  provide  more  Interstate  equaliza- 
tion of  fiscal  capacity  than  would  be  achieved 
through  equal  per  capita  grants. 

Fiscal  effort  could  Ise  taken  into  account 
by  multiplying  the  basic  per  capita  figure  by 
the  ratio  of  State-local  tax  collections  In 
each  State  as  a  percentage  of  income  received 
m  the  State  to  the  same  percentage  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  A  Stete  which 
responded  to  the  receipt  of  Federal  subsidy 
by  cutting  its  taxes  would  be  penalized  by 
having  that  subsidy  reduced.  SlmUarly, 
fiscal  capacity,  as  measured  by  Income  re-' 
celved  in  the  State,  could  be  built  into  the 
formula. 

With  the  suggested  modifications,  the 
Heller  plan  appears  to  meet  the  objections 
that  are  raised  against  the  altematlvee.  Un- 
der present  circumstances.  It  has  far  more 
appeal  than  a  further  reduction  in  Federal 
taxes,  or  it  may  be  coupled  with  a  smaller  re- 
ducUon than  would  otherwise  be  warranted; 
It  would  be  likely  to  meet  needs  more 
urgently  requiring  attention  than  those  that 
might  be  met  through  an  equivalent  Increase 
in  Federal  expenditures;  and  It  does  not  suf- 
fer from  the  disadvantages  of  expansion  of 
the  already  unwleldly  structure  of  condi- 
tional grants-in-aid. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  Presidential  task 
force  headed  by  Joseph  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  reported  favorably  on 
as  undisclosed  version  of  the  Heller  plan 
last  year  and  that  its  report  has  not  been  re- 
leased to  the  public.  Obviously,  the  plan 
was  not  viewed  favorably  by  key  Presidential 
advisers.  One  can  only  speculate  on  the 
essence  of  their  objections. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  reluctance,  on 
the  part  of  Washington  bureaucrats,  to  see 
Federal  funds  distributed  to  the  States 
whose  spending  they  (the  bureaucrats) 
would  not  supervise.  Perh^s  it  was  because 
influential  Washlngtonlans  outside  of  the 
Government  object  to  their  loss  of  Influence 
vis-a-vis  their  counterparts  In  the  State  capi- 
tals. Some  may  be  reluctant  to  make  more 
Federal  funds  available  at  this  time  to  State 
officials  and  legislative  bodies  whose  behavior 
on  civil  rights  issues  has  been  objectionable. 
Others  are  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  the  larger  cities  would  be  shortchanged 
by  the  States.     Whatever  the  facts  of  the 


matter  may  be.  it  seems  clear  tliat  the  Heller 
plan  has  yet  to  be  examined  on  Its  Intrinsic 
merits. 


The  Cvil  RighU  of  Manj 
WashingtoB  Merchants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Ajtra  26, 1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  a  letter  I  received  recently  from  a 
constituent  of  mine  which  contains  some 
very  interesting  observations  he  has 
made  as  to  how  the  Attorney  General 
might  protect  the  civil  rights  of  many 
Washington  merchants  who  are  pres- 
ently being  Intimidated  and  threatened 
with  reprisals  if  they  do  not  agree  to  sup- 
port a  specific  type  of  home  rule  legisla- 
tion. The  letter  shows  that  actions 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
other  areas  of  the  country  on  the  basis  of 
Federal  statutes  could  be  applied  with 
equal  vigor  In  protecting  these  mer- 
chants. 

The  letter  follows  In  fuU: 

AaUNOTON,  Va., 
„        „  AprU  2. 1966. 

Hon.  NICHOLAS  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Attorney  General  o/  the  United  State$, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Ma.  Attornxt  General:  On  February 
22  I  wrote  you  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  Free  D.C.  movement  as  announced  in 
the  press,  and  pointed  out  that  these  activi- 
ties constituted  an  open  conspiracy  to  deprive 
Washington  merchants  of  the  enjoyment  of 
their  civil  righta.  I  suggested  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  take  action  similar  to 
that  which  it  has  taken  in  regard  to  activities 
of  Southern  whites  Interfering  with  the  civil 
rights  of  Negroes. 

On  March  16  I  received  a  reply  signed  by 
an  assistant  to  Assistant  Attorney  John  r>oar 
and  stating  that  the  Information  I  have 
furnished  "does  not  disclose  the  violation  of 
a  Federal  criminal  statute,"  and  that  there- 
fore the  Justice  Department  "has  no  au- 
thority to  take  any  action  In  the  matter." 
I  have  before  me  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions of  March  28  In  the  Price  and  Guest 
cases,  and  these  decisions  show  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  using  a  Re- 
construction statute  (18  U.S.C.  241)  to  bring 
to  justice  southern  whites  conspiring  to 
Interfere  with  the  clvU  rights  of  Negroes. 
It  seems  to  nxe  that  the  same  statute  is 
applicable  to  the  openly  confessed  con- 
certed action  of  the  leaders  of  the  FreT 
D.C.  movement  to  intimidate  WastUngton 
merchants  and  interfere  with  the  enjoyment 
of  their  dvil  rights. 

The  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
these  cases  hold  that  section  241  is  applica- 
ble to  conspiracies  by  private  individuals  not 
connected  with  oonspiraclea  by  public  offl- 
clals  to  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  dvll 
rights.  They  also  hold  that  the  rights  in- 
volved Include  all  rights  protected  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  not  merely  those  rights  which  are 
conferred  by  or  "flow  from"  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Finally  they  hold  that  oonsplra- 
cles  by  private  persons  to  Interfere  In  the 
enjoyment  of  dvll  rights  can  be  prosecuted 
"whether  or  not  motivated  by  racial  dU- 
crtmlnatlon.~ 
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In  abort,  aectton  341  Jiu  now  b«en  so  con- 
•trued  as  to  fit  precisely  the  action  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Free  D.C.  movement — 
the  action  of  picketing  and  boycottlqg  Wash- 
ington mercbanta  In  order  to  force  them  to 
support  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Indeed  the  identical  reasoning  used 
by  the  Court  to  sustain  the  count  of  an  in- 
dictment charging  interference  in  the  right 
of  Negroes  to  use  public  streets  and  highways 
could  be  used  to  sustain  an  Indictment  of 
Free  DC.  leaders  who  Interfere  with  the  right 
of  Washington  merchants  to  put  stores  on 
public  streets  and  enjoy  the  custom  of  pas- 
sers-by who  wish  to  shop. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  does  not  wish 
for  technical  reasons  to  Invoke  section  241, 
I  suggest  that  it  follow  the  method  it  has 
sometimes  used  in  the  South — that  of  in- 
formal negotiations  to  persuade  local '  au- 
thorities to  prosecute  on  the  basis  of  local 
statutes.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the 
local  authorities  in  Washington  would  listen 
with  great  respect  to  representations  made 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  after  all  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  T7.S.  attorney  is  In  fact 
one  of  your  subordinates.  There  Is  a  local 
Antlracketeering  law  which  Is  applicable. 
I  know  that  it  Is  applicable  since  the  men- 
tion of  Its  possible  use  caused  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  D.C.  movement  to  desist  from  their 
original  Intention  of  collecting  money  by 
Intimidation.  It  also  caused  them  to  cover 
up — or  rather  attempt  to  cover  up — their 
boycott  purpose  by  confining  their  public 
program  to  mere  picketing  of  merchants  who 
have  not  declared  for  home  rule,  while 
spreading  private  instructions  to  their  fol- 
lowera  to  boycott  tbeae  merchants. 

These  s\iperflclal  modifications  do  not  re- 
mov«  the  criminal  purpose  of  the  Free  D.C. 
movement  or  make  the  movement  less  sub- 
ject to  criminal  prosecution.  If  the  extor- 
tion of  money  is  a  crime,  the  extortion  of  a 
belief  Is  also  a  crime.  It  is  even  a  greater 
crime,  for  to  paraphrase  Shakespeare,  he  who 
extorts  money  extorts  trash,  while  be  who 
extorts  beliefs  filches  a  man's  good  name  and 
his  very  conscience.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia authorities  are  therefore  recreant  In  their 
duty  when  they  fall  to  take  action  against 
the  picketing  and  boycott  program  even  In 
Its  present  form. 

I  submit,  Itx.  Attorney  General,  that  the 
Free  DC  movement  has  to  be  stopped  In  one 
way  or  another  if  we  are  not  going  to  en- 
courage, by  inaction,  the  subversive  trend 
of  transforming  government  by  law  Into  gov- 
ernment by  mobs  and  racketeers. 

I  commend  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
its  courage  and  zeal  In  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  Negroes.  I  would  commend  it  still 
more  if  it  took  the  lead  In  protecting  the 
civil  rights  of  all  of  us. 
Sincerely. 

Benjamin  GiNzatntc. 


VietBain  and  DUvmtmcDt:  A  Paradox 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CALirOaMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
W'A  I  sent  to  my  constituents  a  news- 
Icwter  containing  my  views  on  how  our 
Nation's  policy  regarding  South  Viet- 
nam Is  related  to  the  Issue  of  arms  con- 
irol  and  disarmament. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
my    statement    at    this    point    In    the 

RSCOKO. 


ViZTNAM    AND    DiSAltlCAlCCNT:     A    PAKADOX 

(By  RoNAu>  Brooks  Cakbion,  member.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aftalrs,  VS.  House  at 
Representatives ) 

Unless  the  most  pressing  problem  facing 
the  human  race  Is  resolved  during  this  third 
of  the  20th  century — It  may  well  be  the  last 
third  of  the  last  century  for  humanity  as 
we  have  known  It. 

With  the  rapid  Increase  In  technology  and 
its  almost  universal  application  to  destruc- 
tion of  fellow  humans — there  is  today  no 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  Albert  Einstein's 
comment  that  he  had  no  Idea  what  weapons 
would  be  used  In  a  third  world  war  but  he 
knew  the  weapons  in  the  fourth  world  wax-^ 
"sticks  and  stones." 

TOTAL   WEAPOKS   CO.NTKOL 

To  my  mind,  the  objective  of  complete  and 
total  world  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
tiitlmately  all  aggressive  weapons  should  be 
the  prime  objective  of  oiu-  foreign  policy, 
as  well  as  the  first  order  of  each  of  the  other 
130  sovereign  states  of  this  earth. 

Surely  there  is  no  question  but  that  for- 
eign policy  must  be  based  on  that  hackneyed 
phrase  "enlightened  self-interest."  Hack- 
neyed though  it  be.  this  phrase  has  acquired 
new  urgency  as  a  result  of  our  rapidly  in- 
creasing technology.  Enlightened  is  the  key 
word  that  has  taken  on  this  urgency — be- 
cause of  the  technological  advances  In  com- 
munications that  were  designed  primarily  for 
war  but,  thankfully,  have  collateral  civilian 
benefits. 

When  it  is  possible  to -have  Instantaneous 
worldwide  comiuilcatlons  of  voice,  and  soon 
of  picture.  It  is  obvious  to  all  that  it  Is  not 
possible  to  keep  secrerts.  When  Russia  makes 
a  soft  landing  on  the  moon  and  England 
manages  to  secure  all  of  the  photographic 
benefits  of  the  landing,  is  there  any  doubt 
that  there  are  no  secrets?  That  all  mankind 
is   fast  becoming   totally   interdependent? 

MANY    PROBLEMS    TACT    VS 

In  attempting  to  bring  about  arms  control, 
there  are  myriads  of  practical  problems — but 
the  most  serious  of  all  of  these  problems  Is 
coming  to  a  resolution  in  part  because  of  the 
world's  increased  ability  to  communicate. 

There  is  an  old  political  Joke  about  the 
public  official  being  out  front  of  his  con- 
stituents Just  far  enough  to  be  leading  and 
not  so  far  that  he  is  being  chased. 

This  increased  ability  for  leaders  of  each 
country  to  communicate  with  their  constitu- 
ents is  making  It  possible  for  them  to  lead 
more  rapidly — to  get  further  In  front — be- 
cause of  the  ease  with  which  the  necessity 
to  move  can  t>e  explained — and  understood. 

Though  progress  toward  arms  control  has 
been  precious  little,  a  world  climate  has  been 
created  In  a  few  short  years  that  makes  it 
possible  for  world  leaders  to  publicly  discuss 
the  subject  without  being  subjected  to  the 
type  of  abuse  and  ridicule  that  was  heaped 
upon  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson  following  his 
H  bomb  testing  speech  In  October  of  1956,  a 
speech  In  which  he  said : 

"It  is  no  accident  that  the  instinct  of  sur- 
vival which  is  common  to  all  men  and  all 
nations  is  slowly  but  surely  compelling  the 
most  practical  and  hardheaded  statesmen  to 
gUe  Increasing  heed  to  the  prevention  and 
abolition  of  war.  In  this  nuclear  age  peace 
is  no  longer  merely  a  visionary  ideal.  It  has 
become  an  urgent  and  practical  necessity," 
and  "Effective  disarmament  means  universal 
disarmament — an  open  world,  with  no  secret 
armies,  no  secret  weapons,  and.  In  effect,  no 
military  secrets.  Responsible  statesmen  do 
not  risk  the  security  of  their  countries  for 
hop<s  which  may  prove  Illusory  or  promises 
that  are  worthless." 

There  were  not  many  responsible  statesmen 
on  this  Issue  in  19M.  Those  of  us  who  re- 
member that  speech  of  October  16,  can  also 
remember  the  hue  and  cry  that  went  up 
around  the  coxintry — accusing  Stevenson  of 
being  everything  from  an  Ivory-towered 
idealist  to  a  Benedict  Arnold. 


But  look  at  the  situation  only  10  years 
later.  Once  Stevenson  brought  the  issue 
out  for  aU  to  see — once  frank  and  open  dis- 
cussion was  encouraged  by  communication 
media  around  the  world — once  the  responsi- 
ble statesmen  had  a  forum  from  which  to 
discuss  the  issue,  they  have  been  able  to 
convince  their  constituencies  of  the  validity 
of  nuclear  arms  control.  Today,  only  10 
years  since  that  speech,  all  but  15  nations 
of  this  earth  have  made  a  partial  conunlt- 
ment  to  this  concept  by  affixing  their  names 
to  the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Agreement. 

Of  the  15  '  who  have  not  signed  — 8  '  are 
not  members  of  the  UJJ. — and  they  are  all 
of  limited  significance  save  for  3 — the  same 
3  who  are  the  principal  protagonists  In  South 
Vietnam — the  Peoples  Republic  of  China, 
North  Vietnam,  and  Prance. 

It  must  be  kept  foremost  in  our  thinking 
on  the  subject  that  though  116  nations  have 
taken  this  limited  step  towards  a  rejection 
of  force  in  the  settlement  of  international 
disputes — their  primary  motivation  for 
taking  such  a  step  must  have  been  survival. 
Their  continued  commitment  to  this  agree- 
ment and  commitment  for  further  steps 
toward  the  objective  of  total  disarmament 
mvist  of  necessity  be  predicated  on  the  same 
motivation — but  to  secure  such  commit- 
ments there  must  be  credibility  that  they 
will  not  only  survive  as  humans  but  as  na- 
tions. 

During  the  transition  period,  which  may 
well  take  several  decades,  that  they  will  not 
be  consumed  by  a  war  of  national  liberation. 

COMMrrMENT  BT  EISENHOWER 

One  can.  and  most  have,  argued  the  valid- 
ity oi  the  actions  and  commitments  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration  to  the  country  of 
South  Vietnam.  Our  original  "dog  In  the 
manger"  attitude  re  the  Geneva  Accords  on 
French  Indochina,  the  subsequent  failure 
to  hold  elections,  de  Gaulle's  "execution"  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization  In  a 
fit  of  persona!  pique — as  a  spbll  sport.  For- 
mer Senator  William  Knowland's  personal 
commitment  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  that  helped 
drive  Red  China  to  bandit  status.  All  of 
these  things  have  been  and  should  be  de- 
bated, for  hopefully  we  will  learn  from  our 
past  blunders.  But  during  this  debate  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  delude  ourselves  into 
believing  that  we  can  turn  back  the  clock — 
we  must  recognize  the  realities  of  today. 

Most  of  these  acts  happened  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1956.  when  Stevenson  opened  the -eyes 
of  mankind,  and  all  of  them  happened  prior 
to  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  agreement. 

rORCE    MUST   BE    REJECTED 

Today  the  vital  issue  facing  us  is:  how  do 
we  build  on  that  limited  agreement?  How 
do  we  keep  faith  that  force  as  a  resolution 
of  int3rnatlonal  disputes  must  be  rejected 
and  that  those  who  so  reject  force  need  not 
fear  for  survival — either  from  nuclear  pollu- 
tion or  wars  of  national  liberation? 

Surely  we  are  not  credible  If  we  now  turn 
our  back  in  South  Vietnam  and  allow  the 
country  to  be  consumed  by  terrorist  invad- 
ers. As  former  President  Elsenhower  re- 
cently said,  this  would  be  giving  "sanctuary 
to  those  responsible  for  sending  guerrilla 
forces  and  supplies  Into  South  Vietnam  in 
the  effort  to  imptose  their  will  on  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  that  country." 

Retreat  could  well  precipitate  a  repeat  per- 
formance in  Thailand,  Korea,  Indonesia,  and 
possibly  the  Philippines — not  to  mention  at 
least  a  half  dozen  countries  In  Africa  and  a 
similar  number  in  South  America. 


■  Nonslgnatorles  of  limited  nuclear  test 
ban:  Albania,  Andora.*  Bhutan,  Cambodia, 
Congo,  Cuba.  France,  Guinea,  Llchtensteln,* 
Monaco,*  Oman  and  Masquat.*  Saudi  Arabia, 
Peoples  Republic  of  China,*  North  Korea,' 
North  Vietnam.* 

'Countries  Tnarked  with  asterisks  above 
are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
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And  what  of  Eiirope?  De  Gaulle  now  has 
NATO  In  convulsive  death  throes  as  a  result 
of  his  failure  to  sign  the  test  ban  agreement 
and  his  determination  to  have  an  "Independ- 
ent nuclear  capability."  Wouldn't  our  re- 
treat from  South  Vietnam  force  West  Ger- 
many to  reconsider  her  commitment  to  dis- 
armament? Wouldn't  she  question  our  com- 
mitment to  her  defense — and  probably  de- 
cide that  she  too  needed  "independent  nu- 
clear capability"? 

And  what  of  Russia?  Is  she  capable  of 
"eaUng  crow"?  That  is  what  China  would 
make  her  do.  China  would  announce  to  the 
world  that  she  was  right  and  Russia  was 
wrong — the  United  States  was  In  fact  a 
"paper  Uger."  To  save  face,  would  Russia 
have  to  move  on  Berlin? 

The  United  States  has  many  unique 
aspecu— but  one  of  them  is  not  demagogu- 
ery.  Each  country  has  its  Robert  Welches  of 
the  right  and  its  Robert  Scheers  of  the  left. 
Our  capitulation  in  South  Vietnam  would 
bring  them  to  the  fore  in  each  country  of 
this  earth  and  they  could  well  force  many 
world  leaders  to  retreat  from  the  limited 
progress  we  have  made  toward  disarmament. 
These  leaders  would  have  to  come  closer  to 
their  emotionally  charged  constituents  or 
run  the  very  probable  chance  of  being  so  far 
out  in  front  that  they  are  being  "chased." 

As  distasteful  as  our  involvement  in  South 
Vietnam  Is  to  all  Americans — when  the  reali- 
ties of  today  are  recognized — it  seems  obvious 

that  of  the   options  available  to  us   now 

capitulation  and  withdrawal,  retreat  to  en- 
claves, uncontrolled  escalation,  or  continua- 
tion of  our  policy  of  measured  response — 
only  the  latter  one  serves  what  should  be  our 
primary  foreign  policy  objective — disarma- 
ment. 
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The  Need  for  a  New  Federalism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CLANCY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  excellent  article  on  the  present  F^d- 
eral-State-local  government  relation- 
ships, by  a  former  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable  Robert 
Taft.  Jr.  This  article  appeared  In  the 
April  1966  Issue  of  Washington  World: 
Th«  Need  ro«  a  New  Federalism 
(By  Robert  Taft,  Jr.) 

Rich  imcle's  handouts  to  the  children 
rarely  help  to  build  a  happy  family.  This 
remains  true  even  when  the  child  has  grown 
to  adulthood  and  responsibility.  Can  the 
Increasingly  direct  role  of  Central  Govern- 
ment in  the  community  life  and  local  govern- 
mente  of  America  expect  any  better  result? 
This  is  what  the  debate  over  the  "New 
Federalism"  is  all  about.  The  answer  points 
up  a  basic  difference  between  the  thinking 
of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties. 
The  future  of  our  governmental  frame- 
work, which  has  been  based  tradltlonaUy 
upon  the  States,  hangs  in  the  balance.  In 
the  end,  the  decision  seems  unlikely  to  b« 
resolved  by  reestablishment  of  complete 
State  hegemony  over  its  local  governmental 
offspring.  More  likely,  and  predicted  by 
some,  U  the  decline  of  the  State  to  a  vestigial 
organ.  But  with  ingenuity  and  Intelligence 
we  may  work  out  other  solutions. 

Our  society,  built  as  it  U  upon  our  Federal 
structure,  stands  to  change  with  it.  Why 
should  we  be  concerned  with  the  change? 
A  review  of  the  beginnings  and  development 


of   American   federalism   may   help    provide 
an  answer. 

The  root  of  the  word,  "Federal"  can  help 
dispel  misconceptions  about  Ita  present  Im- 
plications. It  stems  from  "fides."  the  Latin 
word  for  faith,  and  thus  defining  a  compact 
between  States  which  retain  their  internal 
Independence.  In  America,  Ita  corruption 
began  early  with  the  "Federalist  Party"  as 
one  favoring  stronger  Central  Government, 
as  contrasted  to  the  compact  approach  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Its  corruption 
took  another  big  step  In  the  Civil  War,  vrith 
the  forces  of  the  Union  being  known  as  "The 
Federals."  Today  to  most  of  us.  "Federal" 
when  applied  to  Govenunent,  Is  all  but 
synonymous  with  "Central"  or  "National." 
Perhaps  we  are  conditioned  most  vividly  to 
what  it  means  when  we  face  this  "Federal" 
Income  tax  month  each  year. 

In  Ita  origin,  our  Government  was  Federal 
in  the  true  sense  of  binding  together  by  the 
Constitution  colonies  of  diverse  history,  in- 
terests, and  aspirations,  yet  reserving  to  each 
and  Ita  people  the  nondelegated  powers. 
More  than  the  historical  and  geographical 
considerations  were  Involved.  A  chief  moti- 
vation of  the  Federation  was  to  build  and 
guarantee  a  system  of  Government  under 
which  there  would  be  built-in  safeguards  for 
Individual  rlghte  and  freedoms.  This  was 
done  through  limiting  the  power  of  national 
government  by  clearly  prescribing  Ita  scope 
of  authority  and  thus  assuring  that  it  would 
be  responsive  to  the  desires  of  those  gov- 
erned. The  separation  of  powers  was  one 
means  adopted.  But  equally  Important  was 
the  retention  and  definition  of  a  truly  fed- 
eral system,  with  the  separate  tiers  of  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  government.  Thus, 
at  each  level,  the  people,  through  an  elective 
process  guaranteed  as  a  "republican  form 
of  government,"  could  demand  responsive- 
ness and  call  to  account. 

Today,  the  concept  thus  established  la 
constantly  tested  by  greater  strains.  Revo- 
lutionary change  In  population,  communi- 
cation, transportation,  and  technology  have 
all  combined  to  require  a  broader  role  of 
Government.  This  is  true  both  as  to  services 
and  as  to  laws  to  regulate  Increasingly  com- 
plex relationships  of  people.  Confusion,  or 
lack  of  concern,  as  to  the  wisest  allocation 
of  new  responsiblllUes  of  Government  has 
sometimes  resulted  in  chance  decisions  as  to 
the  appropriate  level  for  new  programs. 
More  often,  availability  of  financial  resources 
and  political  realities  have  made  the  deci- 
sion. Our  Increased  role  In  world  affairs, 
availability  of  Federal  revenues  from  the  in- 
come tax,  unlimited  borrowing  power,  the 
rigidity  of  State  constitutions,  malappor- 
tloned  State  legislatures,  and  the  more  direct 
and  effective  communication  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  national  officials  with  the  elec- 
torate have  all  combined  to  channel  much 
of  governmental  growth  to  the  Central  Gov- 
enunent. 

DZRECr   ACTION 


interstate  highway  program,  and  manpower 
development  and  training,  to  name  a  few. 
In  ttiese  the  degree  of  Federal  financing  and 
control  of  standards  has  varied.  But  this 
"grant-in-aid"  approach  has  at  least  ob- 
served the  original  framework  of  the  Federal 
system  and  kept  some  order  In  the  Natlonal- 
State-local  relationship.  By  doing  so,  it  re- 
tained at  least  some  control  and  participa- 
tion by  the  State  through  Ita  executive  and 
elected  officials.  But  let's  admit  that,  even 
so.  the  tendency  of  the  grant-in-aid  system 
has  been  to  drift  toward  increased  financing, 
standard  setting  and  control  from  the  na- 
tional level,  accompanied  by  a  shedding  of 
responsibility  at  the  State  level.  This  is  the 
tendency  of  the  proposal  we  see  In  unem- 
ployment compensation,  for  Instance.  HJl. 
8282.  presently  pending  in  Congress,  would 
move  toward  depriving  the  States  of  the 
right  to  set  qualifications  for  eligibility.  It 
wovUd  all  but  do  away  with  the  merlt-ratlng- 
for-employers  concept  that  has  been  a  key  to 
the  success  and  financial  stability  of  many 
State  systems. 

An  approach  to  check  this  trend  for  a 
field  such  ae  education  and  welfare  has  re- 
cently been  suggested  by  a  Republican  task 
force.  The  task  force  suggestion  has  been 
endorsed  in  principle  by  the  Republican  Co- 
ordinating Committee.  It  proposes  to  limit 
further  expansion  of  the  specific  grant-in- 
aid  concept  and  institute  new  functional 
granta  for  general  fields  of  expenditure.  De- 
fining the  fimctlon  only  in  general  terms, 
the  proposal  suggesta  also  broader  granta 
from  the  national  budget  to  the  States,  using 
an  equalization  formulation  and  prohibit- 
ing use  of  the  fimds  only  In  programs  dis- 
criminating on  accoimt  of  race.  Admitted- 
ly, present  spending  attitudes,  immediate 
military  requlrementa  and  other  economic 
factors  may  raise  feasibility  questions  as  to 
the  proposals  at'  this  time,  biit  a  national 
budgetary  priority  for  such  granta,  after  na- 
tional security,  might  be  established.  On 
the  whole.  It  seems  more  likely  to  be  feasible 
and  considered  favorably  than  the  alterna- 
tives of  turning  back  revenue  sources  to  the 
States,  or  further  State  tax  credlto  against 
Federal  taxes.  Even  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration appeared  to  so  teei  with  regard  to 
the  Heller-Peckman  proposal  until  opposi- 
tion mobilized  from  Mr.  Meany  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  and  other  centrallstic  tatces.  No  more 
has  been  heard  since. 

A    NEW    PABTNEXSHIPT 


For  many  problems,  direct  central  action 
has  been  Inevitable  and  logical.  I\)r  In- 
stance, Interstate  commerce  and  communi- 
cations, an  agriculture  program,  veterans  af- 
fairs, antitrust  legislation,  national  labor  re- 
lations, and  social  security  could  hardly  have 
been  dealt  with  effectively  otherwise. 

In  a  number  of  other  areas,  such  as  work- 
men's compensation  and  higher  education, 
the  States  have  taken  responslbUlty  and  have 
acted.  In  others,  such  as  public  education, 
local  and  State  tmlta  combined  to  strive  to 
meet  expanding  needs  and  provide  service. 
In  other  fields,  the  pattern  that  has  devel- 
oped has  been  one  of  national  initiation  and 
policy  determination  Implemented  through 
the  States  down  to  the  local  level  of  flnai 
Impact.  Typical  of  this  approach  have  been 
the  unemployment  compensation  program, 
national  health  programs  Uke  Kerr-Mllls,  the 
categorical  welfare  programs  such  as  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  aid  for  the  aged,  tli* 


But  the  moet  serious  recent  threate  to  the 
federal  sjrstem  do  not  lie  In  the  areas  already 
discussed.  Rather,  they  are  Implanted  and 
spreading  In  the  concept  of  what  Hitbebt 
Htjmphret  and  others  have  called  the 
New  Federalism.  As  described,  it  Is  to  be  a 
new  partnership  of  the  National  Qovern- 
ment  with  local  sulxllvlsions  of  government, 
the  cities,  the  counties,  the  school  districts, 
and  other  local  authorities.  Omitted  entire- 
ly from  the  picture  would  be  the  State  gov- 
ernment. Often  the  elected  body  In  the  city 
or  county  or  school  district  may  likewise  be 
bypassed  by  a  contractual  financing  arrange- 
ment between  Washington  and  an  appointed 
or  ad  hoc  group  of  one  kind  of  another.  The 
exotic  cell  In  such  arrangementa  is  the  Inde- 
pendence, through  a  source  of  national 
funds,  created  In  the  local  «nlt  so  financed. 
It  Is  no  longer  required  to  turn  to  Ita  parent 
government  or  community  fcM-  required  sup- 
port. Nor  need  It  continue  to  mertt  support 
m  the  local  electorate.  It  is  an  Independent 
and  going  piece  of  machinery  that  answers 
only  to  the  source  of  Ita  funds.  Let's  look 
at  a  few  specific  examples. 

The  poverty  program  is  a  classic  one. 
Agreeing  as  we  all  do  with  making  more 
meaningful  the  American  principle  ot  eqiial- 
Ity  of  opportunity,  we  must  still  recognize 
that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Bconomlc 
Opportunity  has  llfe-or -death  control  over 
every  facet  of  the  poverty  program.  He  may 
contract,  or  refuse  to  contract,  for  the  serv- 
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ICM  With  any  goTemracntal  or  private  non- 
profit group  be  deilreB.  The  contractor 
oouid  be  any  type  of  organization  other  than 
•  political  party.  It  ooold  b«  a  labor  union. 
It  could  be  a  local  school  board.  It  could  b« 
a  newly  rormed  private  organization  aet  up 
only  for  that  purpoee.  The  Governor  ( with  a 
meanlnglees  veto  that  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
OEO  Director),  the  State  legislature,  the 
dty  council,  the  achool  board,  the  county 
coounlaalonerB,  and  the  established  local 
bealth  and  welfare  councils  have  little  or  no 
■ay.  Though  they  may  be  consulted  In  some 
"caaes.  they  need  not  be.  For  instance,  or- 
ganizations such  as  settlement  houses  sup- 
ported by  Community  Chest  and  local  gov- 
ernment grants  In  the  past  have  thus  been 
subject  to  local  assessment  of  validity  of  pro- 
gram. Now.  they  find  their  funds  coming 
mostly  ttcta  Washington.  Naturally  they 
will  now  danoe  to  the  tune  that  Is  played 
there.  Confusion,  competition,  and  duplica- 
tion can  mushroom  under  such  circum- 
stance*. And  the  recourse  of  the  citizen  af- 
fected If  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  perform- 
ance shifts  also  from  his  own  locality  or 
State  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  only  way 
he  can  be  felt  Is  by  Us  vote  for  President  or 
for  the  Congress. 

Other  fields,  such  as  transportation  and 
housing,  have  very  stmllar  considerations. 
Local  building  code*,  zoning  restrictions,  and 
City  planning  must  meet  the  tests  set  by  the 
various  national  authorities  or  be  excluded 
frofn  participation  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  funds.  Often  there  Is  no  recourse 
from  a  denial  of  such  funds. 

The  new  medicare  bill,  however  much  w* 
may  have  felt  there  was  a  need  for  such  help, 
puts  almost  unrestricted  authority  In  HEW 
to  determine  the  criteria  for  hospitals  and 
nnrtlng  homes  to  qualify  to  receive  payments 
under  the  program.  How  far  these  regula- 
tions will  go  at  the  outset  remains  to  be  de- 
termined, but  very  concelvabiy  they  could 
extend  to  professional  qualifications  of  staff, 
kinds  of  medications  prescribed,  as  well  as 
the  facllltlee  provided.  Again,  the  recourse 
for  those  who  disagree  will  not  be  at  the  level 
of  the  community,  the  local  government,  or 
even  the  State  capital. 

In  education,  while  the  acceptance  of  the 
broad  Federal  aid  program  Is  up  to  the  dl»- 
trict,  the  National  Commissioner  has  been  re- 
served the  right  to  establish  criteria.  At  the 
outset  theee  may  be  acceptable  to  local 
school  auborltles.  But  It  Is  difficult  to  pic- 
ture a  school  board  with  one-third  or  more 
of  its  budget  coming  from  this  source  drop- 
ping participation  in  the  future  because  of 
dlaacreement  with  a  new  or  expanded  re- 
quirement from  the  ComnUssloner.  Again,  tf 
there  is  disagreement,  the  recourse.  If  any. 
Ilea  only  In  Washington. 

The  citizen  may  think  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  as  far  as  he.  John  Doe, 
is  concerned.  He  has  enough  problems  of  his 
own.  Bfany  have  given  up  on  the  Idea  that 
government  can  be  efllclent.  economical,  and 
run  by  people  who  are  inily  concerned  with 
the  kind  of  conditions  imder  which  he  and 
his  children  live  and  will  live  In  the  future. 
He  has  reason.  Heaven  knows,  to  feel  this 
way.  It  U  true  that  to  increase  the  effec- 
Utumsb  to  officeholders  running  your  busi- 
ness after  you  elect  them  to  a  position  where 
they  have  the  power  to  do  so,  you  should  be 
able  to  expect  them  to  do  a  good  job.  The 
local  community  or  State  can  stay  master  of 
the  situation  by  retaining  the  power  to  be 
able  to  check  up  on  elected  officers  and  un- 
seat them  If  they  do  not  do  a  good  job  or 
tend  to  go  In  the  wrong  direction.  But  who 
among  us  can  ftre  a  commissioner  on  educa- 
Uon  appointed  by  the  Preeldent  of  the 
United  States?  Who  among  us  can  tell  a 
commissioner  of  education,  obscurely  sitting 
behind  a  desk  In  Washington,  that  we  do  or 
do  not  want  our  children  to  learn  about  sex 
in  the  schoolroom,  for  Instance,  or  dancing, 
or  to  allow  fraternities  and  sororities  to  form 
there?  We  can  tell  our  school  boards  today. 
But    should   economic    dependence   of    our 


schools  turn  from  the  community  to  Wash- 
ington, our  voice  will  be  weakened,  as  the 
only  weapon  a  citizen  has  against  abune 
through  big  money,  whether  it  Is  In  business, 
union,  or  government,  is  his  ability  to  be 
able  to  oust  the  critter  who  Is  causing  the 
trouble,  or  strengthen  the  officials  whose 
positions  he  trusts  and  approves  of.  When 
the  money  comes  not  directly  from  us,  but 
Indirectly  through  our  taxes  paid  to  the 
central  government.  It  Is  that  government 
and  not  we  who  will  make  such  decisions. 

■EVOLTmONART    CHANGS 

And  the  real  difficulty  with  all  of  these  de- 
velopments Insofar  as  the  Federal  system  Is 
concerned  Is  that  State  and  local  responsi- 
bility and  concern  evaporates  when  the  fi- 
nancial support  and  control  move  elsewhere. 
The  Secretaries  of  HEW  and  HTTD  become  the 
co-mayors  of  Main  Street,  U.S.A.  The  level 
of  local  responsibility  drops.  Interest  wanes, 
and  the  caliber  of  local  officials  deteriorates. 
It  could  be  that  from  the  point  of  view  ol 
efficiency  and  dispatch  of  public  programs  In 
our  multiple  communities,  communications, 
and  computer  techniques  are  now  so  devel- 
oped that  the  State  and  local  governments 
could  become  surplusage.  This  Is  highly 
doubtful.  But  even  were  It  so.  we  have  to 
take  stock  that  such  a  change  would  have 
effects  upon  our  society  that  wo\ild  be  revo- 
lutionary and  unfavorable.  We  niay  be  ready 
to  accept  them,  but  again.  It's  very  doubtful. 

As  noted  at  the  outset  the  federal  system 
was  adopted  at  least  In  part  to  provide  a 
check,  or  a  series  of  checks,  upon  the  power 
of  government.  The  purpoee  of  these  checks 
was  to  buUd  and  promote  individual  liberty 
and  equality  of  opportunity.  Our  past  suc- 
cess toward  these  goals  we  sought  Is  testified 
to  by  the  growth  and  strength  of  our  Nation. 
We  have,  through  our  private  enterprise  sys- 
stem.  encouraged  and  protected  by  govern- 
ment, mobilized  the  energy,  lu^.aglnatlon,  and 
capability  of  our  people  as  Individuals  better 
than  any  other  nation  In  the  world.  Checks 
upon  abuse  of  government  power  have  been 
a  significant  factor  In  this  success.  Should 
we  abandon  them  now,  particularly  with  the 
Increased  scope  of  government  at  all  levels, 
we  risk  losing  the  wellsprlng  of  American 
progress,  our  free  society.  Centralized  con- 
trol and  the  rigid  hand  of  national  bureauc- 
racy can  stifle  Initiative  and  demoralize  the 
Nation.  We  have  been  moving  in  that  dan- 
gerous direction  in  many  fields.  We  must 
turn  from  It  and  seek  a  new  approach  that 
will  strengthen,  not  weaken.  State  and  local 
governments.  They  must  be  made  respon- 
sive to  new  problems.  They  must  have  avail- 
able the  means  of  financing  those  programs 
of  government  that  can  best  be  handled  at 
their  respective  levels.  Where,  as  must  be 
true  In  many  cases,  they  work  In  partnership 
with  national  government,  we  should  insist 
upon  safeguards  that  prevent  Washington's 
domination  and  provide  the  recourse  of  a  day 
in  court  for  the  offended.  There  Is  a  desper- 
ate need  for  such  a  "new  federalism."  It 
should  be  In  the  traditional  of  our  Federal 
Union,  designed  to  give  the  people  a  louder 
and  clearer  voice  in  their  government  at  all 
levels.  It  should  promote,  not  Infringe  upon, 
human  liberty. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  26. 196& 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  la«t  week, 
April  17-23,  we  celebrated  National  Li- 
brary Week,  a  nationwide  operation  de- 


signed to  encourage  reading  and  the  use 
of  libraries.  The  observance  was  In  its 
9th  year  of  sponsorship  by  the  American 
Library  Association  and  the  National 
Book  Committee,  two  distinguished  non- 
profit organizations. 

One  of  the  most  Important  areas  of 
library  growth  is  in  our  Nation's  public 
schools.  The  support  given  a  schoolchlld 
by  a  school  library  and  an  enthusiastic 
librarian  Is  vital,  especially  for  children 
from  a  deprived  background — a  fact  rec- 
ognized by  Congress  in  the  passage  last 
year  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
the  city  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  300,000,  has  a  library  and 
a  librarian  In  each  of  Its  secondary 
schools — and  3  of  these  schools  have  2 
librarians  apiece.  Although  there  are  no 
libraries  or  librarians  In  the  45  elemen- 
tary schools,  every  classroom  has  its  col- 
lection of  books  whose  total  value  comes 
to  $3  a  child — and  an  Increase  has  been 
requested  for  next  year. 

Next  year,  moreover,  there  will  be 
libraries,  and  librarians  to  go  with  them. 
In  four  elementary  schools — three  of 
them  supported  by  title  I  funds  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

While  I  am  discussing  library  services 
in  Rochester,  I  might  add  that  the  city 
is  noted  for  Its  contributions  to  the  fields 
of  library  science  and  services.  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  particularly  has 
added  greatly  to  the  field  of  documenta- 
tion by  developing  microreproduction 
systems,  and  the  Xerox  Corp.  is  actively 
exploring  the  field  of  teaching  machines 
which  can  have  great  bearing  on  the 
future  of  school  libraries. 

As  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  however,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  contrast  the  school  library  sit- 
uation here  in  Washington  with  that  In 
my  home  area.  Much  has  been  done; 
much  remains.  The  contrast  Is  strong- 
est in  the  allocation  of  money  for  library 
books:  This  Capital  City  of  well  over 
800,000  can  provide  only  50  cents  worth 
of  books  for  every  elementary  child,  and 
$1  worth  on  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  level.  The  city  has  sought  to 
double  both  these  allocations  in  fiscal 
1967.  Combined  with  fimds  from  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  granting  of  this  request  would  put 
the  schools  within  hailing  distance  of 
those  in  Rochester — and  all  would  still 
fall  short  of  the  'ALA  standards  of  an 
Investment  of  $4  to  $6  per  student  in 
library  books. 

Not  only  books  but  people  count — 
trained,  friendly  librarians  to  show  a 
child  how  to  unlock  the  storerooms  of 
knowledge.  Although  Washington's  sec- 
ondary schools  now  have  one  or  more 
librarians  apiece,  about  50  of  our  elemen- 
tary schools  still  have  no  central  library 
facilities  and  no  professional  or  volun- 
tary library  personnel.  Their  library 
books  are  dispersed,  for  want  of  staff, 
among  the  classrooms  or  packed  away 
In  storage. 

For  fiscal  1967  the  city  proposes  to  add 
21  more  elementary  school  llbrarans  to 
the  43  now  employed.  This  will  still 
leave  over  half  the  elementary  schools 
without  librarians.  These  are  primarily 
the  smaller,  older  schools  In  the  central 
area,  so  crowded  with  children  that  they 
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lack  a  separate  room  of  any  kind  for  a 
library.  For  the  following  fiscal  year, 
the  school  administration  Is  trying  to 
work  out  ways  to  use  office  space  in  these 
schools  to  create  even  a  tiny  working 
space  for  a  librarian — even  though  the 
books  might  have  to  be  rotated  among 
the  classrooms. 

The  schoolchildren  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  deserve,  in  my  opinion,  the 
equivalent  of  what  is  provided  for  the 
children  in  our  own  districts.  I  support 
the  goals  of  National  Library  Week,  and 
hope  to  see  them  translated  into  fact  for 
the  schools  of  our  Nation's  Capital. 
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Laboratory  Research  Animals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIKNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  on  its  calendar  this  week  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  13881.  This  bill 
deals  with  the  control  of  dealers  In  cats 
and  dogs  intended  for  medical  and  other 
biological  research.  The  bill  has  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  should  be  passed  with- 
out amendments. 

Members  of  this  House  have  been  del- 
uged with  mall  in  connection  with  "pet- 
naping."  Not  all  of  the  supposed  infor- 
mation on  this  score  is  well  founded. 
The  February  4  Issue  of  Life  magazine, 
for  example,  carried  a  picture  and  story 
of  a  dog  bearing  a  Harvard  Medical 
School  tag  with  the  implication  that 
Harvard  was  somehow  involved  in  the 
Illicit  dog  procurement  trade. 

The  facts  are  otherwise,  as  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Carl  W.  Walter,  chairman  of 
the  Harvard  Faculty  Committee,  to  Life 
magazine  demonstrates.  Unfortunately, 
Life  did  not  see  fit  to  publish  this  letter 
of  explanation,  so  I  ask  permission  that 
It  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

Habvard  Meoical  School, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  8,  1966 
The  Editors, 

Life  Magazine,  Rockefeller  Center. 
New   York,  N.Y. 

Stns:  Life's  photographic  essay.  "Concen- 
tration Camps  for  Dogs,"  focuses  on  sordid 
commercial  oppor};unlsm.  Neither  the  prac- 
tices nor  the  conditions  depicted  can  be  Justi- 
fied or  condoned.  An  effective  and  direct 
approach  to  the  elimination  of  such  condi- 
tions Is  through  Inspection  of  kennels  by 
local  health  authorities.  Massachusetts  en- 
forces such  a  regulation.  In  this  Common- 
wealth It  is  possible  for  animal  protection- 
ists and  biomedical  scientists  to  work  to- 
gether to  assiu-e  responsible  treatment  of 
animals. 

Your  readers  should  know  that  those  con- 
cerned with  animal  care  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  are  only  too  happy  that  the 
Connolly  dog  made  his  way  home.  LUe 
erred  by  IntlmaUng  that  Lancer  was  the 
victim  of  bootleg  traffic  In  pets.  Lancer  was 
Impounded  as  a  stray  and  kept  for  10  days 
In  the  Newton  city  pound.  He  escaped  from 
the  pound  close  to  his  house  during  transfer 
to  the  medical  school  kennels  after  the  10- 
day  statutory  Impoxmdlng  period. 


Upon  arrival  at  the  medical  school's  ken- 
nels, individual  animals  are  checked  against 
descriptions  or  photographs  furnished  by 
those  seeking  loet  pets;  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals are  thus  recovered  for  anxious  owners. 
The  policy  and  firm  intention  of  the  medical 
school  Is  to  acquire  tor  medical  research  only 
those  dogs  destined  to  be  destroyed  under 
the  pound  laws.  This  would  have  been 
Lancer's  fate  since  his  10-day  period  of  Im- 
poundment had  expired  and  he  had  not  yet 
been  located  by  his  ovniers. 

About  4.000  dogs  were  requisitioned  In 
Massachusetts  from  local  municipal  pounds 
for  medical  research  during  1965.  During 
the  same  period  more  than  50,000  strays, 
many  of  them  lost  pets  Uke  Lancer,  were 
destroyed  at  pounds,  animal  shelters  and 
humane  societies  in  Massachusetts. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cari-  W.  Walter,  M.D., 
Clinical  Professor  of  Surgery.  Chairman, 

Faculty      Standing      Committee      on 

AnimaU. 


by  the  patriarchs  and  by  Moses. 
It  is  a  Torah  which  was  and  is  a  covenant 
made  at  Sinai.  Now  Zionism's  unfinished 
business  has  something  to  do  with  Im- 
plementing this  covenant  and  making  it 
meaningful  for  our  time.  We  must  light 
a  beacon  for  the  world  to  guide  it  from 
destruction. 

The  second  part  of  that  covenant  was 
a  sense  of  social  idealism  which  is  in- 
herent in  Judaism.  Wherever  human  be- 
ings in  any  part  of  the  world  suffer  from 
hunger,  from  lack  of  freedom,  from  pov- 
erty, from  inadequate  housing,  the 
idealism  of  the  prophets  and  our  rabbis 
speak  to  us  and  prod  us  on. 

To  me  Zionism's  ultimate  purpose  will 
not  have  been  achieved  until  that  day 
when  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  and  Micah 
shall  become  a  reality — that  day  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  will  grind  their 

implements   of   war   into   plowshares 

and  nations  shall  not  make  war  any  more. 


The  18th  Anniversary  of  the  State 
of  Israel 


SPEECH 


HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 


or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  25, 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  18  years 
ago  the  establishment  of  the  State  of 
Israel  was  proclaimed.  That  day  was  a 
moment  of  high  fulfillment  for  everyone 
of  us  with  memories  of  the  Jewish  past 
and  with  hopes  for  the  Jewish  future. 

Israel  was  reborn  after  2,000  years  of 
prayer,  after  50  years  of  thought  and 
planning  and  dreaming  and  after  half  a 
century  of  hard  work  and  resettlement  on 
the  land. 

In  the  language  of  the  Bible,  the  num- 
ber 18  Is  symbolized  by  the  Hebrew  let- 
ters spelling  the  word  "chal."  meaning 
"life."  It  Is  now  18  years  since  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel  witnessed  the  declaration  of 
1948.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
states  In  the  United  Nations  has  doubled 
and  each  faced  a  choice  between  two 
systems  of  thought  and  government 
which  compete  for  their  favor  and  ad- 
herence. One  makes  the  Indivldal  the 
slave  of  the  state  and  the  other  makes 
the  state  the  servant  of  the  people,  which 
cherishes  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
There  was  never  a  question  about  the 
choice  Israel  would  make. 

The  State  of  Israel  today  Is  the  only 
democracy  In  the  Middle  East— an  oasis 
in  a  desert  of  medieval  feudalism— a 
friend  of  America  and  American  democ- 
racy that  is  why  we  rejoice  on  its  18th 
birthday.  Its  growth  has  been  fantastic, 
its  development  almost  a  miracle 
Plucked  out  of  the  flres  of  hate  and 
destruction,  2V2  million  people  now  live 
in  the  State  of  Israel. 

Zionism's  transcendent  purpose  as  en- 
visioned by  the  prophets  of  old  was  to 
revitalize  the  Jewish  people  and  its  cul- 
ture and  its  way  of  life.  This  way  of 
life  consists  of  a  faith— a  faith  in 
God — a  moral  and  ethical  code  which 
comes  to  us  from  ancient  times 
and    which    is    that    covenant    made 


Is  He  Listenini:? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERVEY  G.  MACHEN 

or   MARTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprQ  26. 1966 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  April  26, 
1966,  edition  of  the  Baltimore  Sim  deal- 
ing with  the  relationship  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  edi- 
torial endorses  the  contention  of  those 
of  us  on  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  under  the  leadership  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers]  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
would  do  well  not  only  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  Congress  but  even  to  pay  atten- 
tion when  we  offer  it  unsolicited. 

We  sometimes  wonder  whether  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  is  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  while  he  Is  responsible  to  one 
man  directly,  we  are  responsible  to  all 
of  the  American  people.  I  believe  that 
It  Is  entirely  proper  for  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  to  take  issue 
with  some  of  the  arbitrary  decisions 
that  have  been  made  in  the  Pentagon 
and  announced  to  us  after  the  fact 

Thus,  while  we  In  the  Congress  and 
those  In  the  Pentagon  have  different  con- 
stituencies, so  to  speak,  those  arbitrary 
decisions  affect  aU  citizens  and,  as  the 
Sun  so  aptly  states,  "all  citizens  have  a 
stake  in  this  discussion." 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this 
editorial  and  commend  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  their 
insight  Into  this  most  difficult  issue: 
Helping  McNamara 
If  Secretary  McNamara  ever  feels  he  needs 
any  help  or  advice  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress, he  might  have  reason  to  wonder  whose 
advice  to  take.  Over  the  weekend  the  Sen- 
ate-House Atomic  Energy  Committee  Issued 
a  report  urging  him  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  nuclear  powerplants  in  the 
Navy's  new  surface  ships. 

The  committee  declared  that  Congress 
should  be  on  the  alert  to  make  sure  that  the 
Defense   Department's   attitude— an   tmdue 
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reliance  on  conventional  powerplants.  u  the 
committee  saw  It — "does  not  cause  our  Navy 
to  lapse  Into  obeolescence."  A  day  later  a 
House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee,  headed 
by  Representative  HistXT,  Democrat,  of  Lou- 
isiana, put  out  a  report  urging  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  to  put  more  emphasis  on  developing 
and  building  a  new,  manned,  strategic 
bcMnber. 

In  a  sense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Osmmlttee 
was  prodding  Secretary  McNamara  to  move 
faster  Into  the  future  in  the  case  of  nuclear- 
powered  surface  ships,  while  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Subcommittee  was  advising  him  against 
moving  too  fast  Into  the  missile  era  and  thus 
minimizing  our  reliance  on  new,  manned, 
strategic  bombers. 

The  two  committees  were  dealing  with  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  the  same  broad  question. 
That  Is,  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee,  con- 
vinced of  the  practical  worth  of  nuclear 
powerplants,  feels  that  Mr.  McNamara's  stress 
on  cost  effectiveness  Is  holding  back  nuclear 
powerplants  in  surface  ships.  The  Armed 
Serylces  Subconunlttee  feels  that,  for  the 
same  reason,  Mr.  McNamara  Is  cutting  cor- 
ners with  respect  to  a  strategic  air  force.  It 
does  not  share  Mr.  McNamara's  confidence  In 
the  ^B-111,  a  bomber  adaptation  of  the 
F-111,  as  a  strategic  weapon. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  won  all  the  arguments 
thus  far.  Tet  there  must  be  merit  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conamlttee's  stress  on  the 
wider  use  of  nuclear  powerplants  In  naval 
surface  ships,  and  in  the  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee's  point  that  the  United  States 
still  may  need  a  new  and  better  manned 
bomber.  AU  citizens  have  a  stake  in  tills 
dlsc\iaslon.  They  will  hope  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Nakmara  Is  correct  In  his  Judgments,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  him  to  pay  attention  to 
responsible  Congressmen  who  disagree  with 
blm,  and  not  merely  to  shout  them  down. 


printers  available  for  the  asking — and  yet, 
today,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire  a  good 
man — no  matter  how  much  you  are  willing 
to  pay. 

The  ever-Increasing  number  of  pages  of 
help-wanted  ads  In  our  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers  will  bear  out  the  fact  that 
there's  a  shortage  of  skilled  and  even  un- 
skilled labor  throughout  all  of  the  highly 
Indxistrlallzed  sections  of  our  country. 

The  United  States  has  grown  and  prospered 
under  the  free  enterprise  system  to  the  point 
that  we  have  the  highest  standards  of  living 
to  be  found  anywhere  In  the  world.  At  the 
same  time,  through  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
we  have  helped  to  rehabilitate  war-torn 
Europe  and  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
grram  to  extend  our  scope  of  action  to  all  of 
the  underprivileged  nations  of  the  world — 
whether  they  be  friend  or  foe. 

We  cannot  continue  to  play  Uncle  Sam  to 
the  entire  world  unless  our  own  production 
is  kept  at  such  a  high  level  that  we  can  take 
care  of  our  own  needs  and  still  come  up  with 
a  surplus  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  dependent 
nations,  who  accept  our  generosity  on  the 
one  hand  and  build  up  a  hatred  for  us  on 
the  other. 

By  extending  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  a  full  52-week  period  in  return  for 
20  weeks  of  work,  we  are  encouraging  the  less 
industrious  portion  of  our  population  to  be- 
come even  more  dependent  upon  Federal 
handouts  and  are  further  killing  the  Incen- 
Uve  of  the  Individual  to  earn  his  own  way. 

America  Is  made  up  of  a  great  many  suc- 
cessful Individuals  who  were  not  born  with 
silver  spoons  In  their  mouths,  but  overcame 
adversity  to  make  successes  of  themselves. 
If  we  continue  down  the  path  toward  soclal- 
Isnt.  as  we  now  appear  headed,  this  Incentive 
which  has  made  so  many  ordinary  persons 
successful  will  soon  disappear  and  we  will 
fare  no  better  than  the  persons  we  have  tried 
to  reach  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


Aaothor  IncentiTe  Killer 


Bat  the  Colonel  It  a  Lady 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  nxxNois 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21, 1966 

Mr.  COLXIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoKs.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
column  by  Paul  D.  Coffman,  editor  of  the 
Melrose  Park,  HI..  Star-Sentinel: 

AXOTHSa   IWCkNTlV   KTI.r,^ 

(By  Paul  D.  Coffman) 

Tber»  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  a  blU  Introduced  by 
Representative  Wn.Btrt  tATLLa.  of  Arkansas, 
to  expand  the  unemployment  Insurance  sys- 
tem to  provide  between  State  and  Federal 
payments  up  to  S2  weeks  of  compensation  at 
substantially  higher  levels  for  all  workers 
who  leave  a  Job  or  are  released  for  miscon- 
duct. Only  ao  weeks  of  employment  would 
qualify  a  worker  for  52  weeks  of  benefits. 

Proponents  ot  the  measure  claim  this  re- 
vamping of  the  unemployment  Insoranca 
system  Is  necessitated  by  the  changing 
conditions  brought  about  by  increasing  un- 
employment through  automation. 

This,  in  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the  poorest 
excoMs  for  the  enactment  of  this  socialistic 
meas\ire  than  anything  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
In  every  instance  where  automation  has  been 
put  into  effect.  Jobs  have  increased  rather 
than  declined. 

We  In  the  printing  bosineea  were  told  a 
ftow  years  ago  that  with  the  advent  of  offset 
prtnttag.  tkere  would  be  a  dearth  of  Linotype 
makeup    men.    and    letterpress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or   ICCRICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  April  1966  bulletin  of  the 
Southeast  Michigan  Tourist  Association 
features  a  story  on  a  very  fine  lady  who 
Just  happens  to  be  a  colonel.  Marjorle 
O.  Hunt,  of  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  is  one 
of  that  select  group  in  the  United  States 
who  have  achieved  the  highest  commis- 
sion open  to  women  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices— that  of  lieutenant  colonel. 

After  her  retirement  from  the  military. 
Colonel  Hunt,  a  native  of  New  England, 
decided  to  settle  In  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich. — a  city  she  had  come  to  know  and 
love  while  stationed  at  nearby  Selfridge 
Air  Force  Base. 

Most  women  would  have  been  satisfied 
after  achieving  success  in  the  armed 
services,  but  not  Colonel  Hunt.  She 
launched  a  business  career  and  the  same 
qualities  which  made  her  a  success  in 
the  Air  Force  soon  brought  her  to  the 
top  in  the  business  world. 

Today.  Colonel  Hunt  Is  manager  of  the 
Greater  Mount  Clemens  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  is  working  hard  to  ad- 
vance the  Interests  of  that  city.  As  the 
story  points  out : 


There's  a  kind  of  glow  about  this  particu- 
lar manager,  a  combination  of  enthusiasm 
for  her  job,  genuine  Interest  In  people,  and 
a  wholesome  respect  for  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  those  with  whom  she  doesnt 
agree. 

In  1959,  the  mayor  said  "thank  you"  by 
designating  a  "Marjorie  O.  Hunt  E>ay"  in 
Moimt  Clemens.  Yes,  Colonel  Hunt 
thinks  Mount  Clemens  is  a  great  city 
and,  needless  to  say.  Mount  Clemens 
thinks  she  is  a  great  lady. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  insert  the  article,  "But  the  Colonel 
Is  a  Lady"  by  Louis  F.  Biddleman,  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  : 

BcT  THE  Colonel  Is  a  Ladt 
(By  Louis  F.  Biddleman) 

Yes,  the  Colonel  Is  very  much  a  lady,  a  very 
attractive  one,  too.  Marjorle  O.  Hunt  has 
none  of  the  austerity  usually  associated  with 
her  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  or  the  soil 
from  which  she  springs,  staid,  old  New  Eng- 
land. Instead  she's  an  outgoing  person  with 
a  firm,  warm  handclasp,  who  turns  into  Just 
home  folk  after  a  few  minutes  of  conversa- 
tion. Her  military  career  tends  to  over- 
shadow Majorle  Hunt,  for  everyone  seems 
surprised  to  learn  the  colonel  Is  a  woman. 
However,  It  Isnt  a  business  handicap  to  be 
one  of  very  few  women  who  have  held  the 
highest  commission  open  to  them,  that  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  It  has  helped  Colonel 
Hunt  enormously  In  a  Job  where  a  man  is 
exjjected,  manager  of  the  Greater  Mount 
Clemens  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

There's  a  kind  of  glow  about  this  particu- 
lar manager,  a  combination  of  enthusiasm 
for  her  Job,  genuine  Interest  In  people  and  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  opinions  and  prej- 
udices of  those  with  whom  she  doesn't  agree. 
In  a  set  of  good  features.  Colonel  Hunt's  eyes 
dominate  her  countenance,  for  they  laugh 
with  you  (not  at  you)  and  flash  with  excite- 
ment at  the  mention  of  her  job.  They  ex- 
press concern,  too,  for  the  world  in  general 
and  for  Mount  Clemens  In  particular. 

For  Mount  Clemens  Is  not  a  new  love,  but 
an  old  one.  After  a  brilliant  career  In  World 
War  II,  where  assignments  took  her  to  Eng- 
land, FYance,  Germany  and  finally  to  Sel- 
fridge Air  Force  Base  where  Colonel  Hunt's 
love  affair  vrlth  Mount  Clemens  started.  As 
she  met  more  and  more  people,  during  num- 
erous speaking  engagements,  she  became 
more  and  more  attracted  to  the  city.  The 
speaking  invitations  came  from  business, 
churches,  fraternal  organizations  and  many 
civic  g:roup>s.  When  retirement  became  a 
possibility,  Majorle  Hunt  suddenly  realized 
Mount  Clemens  was  home  to  most  of  the 
people  of  whom  she  was  fond,  although  she 
didn't  consider  the  city  as  a  possible  place  to 
seek  employment. 

Nearby  Detroit  seemed  the  logical  place  to 
look  for  work  and  after  retirement  Colonel 
Hunt  did  sectire  employment  In  Detroit,  but 
she  was  a  commuter  living.  In  Mount  Clem- 
ens. This  arrangement  was  unsatisfactory 
because  she  did  not  like  commirtlng.  When 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  position  loomed, 
Marjorle  Hunt  was  quick  to  make  applica- 
tion. It's  to  the  credit  of  that  organization 
they  recognized  ability  and  Colonel  Hunt 
embarked  on  a  new  and  different  career. 

Marjorie  Hunt  has  a  long  list  of  accom- 
plishments and  has  been  singled  out  for 
many  honors.  She  was  commissioned  first  In 
the  Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corp  (WAAC) 
on  August  29.  1943,  but  1948  legislation  pro- 
vided for  women  in  the  regular  service  and 
Colonel  Hunt  was  then  commissioned  In  the 
U.S.  Air  Force.  In  I9S9  she  was  named  one 
of  the  Top  10  Working  Women  in  the  Detroit 
area.  That  same  year  she  was  also  honored 
by  the  Mount  Clemens  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Club  and  the  mayor  of  the 
city  designated  a  Marjorle  O.  Hunt  Day. 
Later  that  year  she  received  the  Michigan 
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wing  Airnblllty  Award  from  the  Air  Force 
AsBOciatlon.  The  award  is  given  annually  to 
the  person  In  Michigan  who  Is  considered  to 
have  done  the  most  to  further  air  power  and 
the  award  is  not  limited  to  military  person- 
nel. 

But  nothing  In  the  past  seems  to  matter 
in  quite  the  same  way  as  Colonel  Hunt's  new 
business  career.  It  Is  when  she  speaks  of 
such  such  projects  as  the  Farm  City  Festival 
that  the  colonel's  eyes  betray  her.  As  they, 
grow  larger,  so  does  her  smile  and  the  Im- 
pression Is  quickly  formed  that  here  is  some- 
one who  has  a  good  time  doing  her  job.  She 
admits  she  enjoys  each  of  the  11  days  of  the 
festival,  for  everyone  Is  involved  one  way  or 
another.  Civic  groups,  luncheon  clubs, 
church  organizations,  all  psa-tlclpate.  Busi- 
nessmen entertain  farmers  at  limch.  Then 
there's  a  turn  about  and  the  farmers  host  the 
business  people  at  lunch.  Michigan  State 
University's  Macomb  County  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  has  a  training  program  each 
September  for  farmers  and  this  ties  In  with 
the  festivities.  It  seems  almost  everyone  In 
Macomb  County  is  Involved.  Ladles'  Day  fol- 
lows the  same  format  and  there's  an  ex- 
change at  the  high  school  level  also. 

It's  the  barbeque,  with  Its  tone  of  food, 
that  steals  the  show  anc^.  the  toll  and  the 
trouble  seems  worthwhile.  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Pioneers  do  yeoman  service  at  the 
pit,  since  the  fire  miist  be  started  the  day  be- 
fore the  event  and  they  have  taken  on  that 
chore.  Some  of  the  Pioneers  are  on  duty  all 
night  to  attend  the  fire. 

During  all  of  the  festival  there  are  side- 
walk stands  where  farmers  sell  their  produce 
and  merchants  their  wares.  The  city 
abounds  In  bake  sales  by  the  garden  clubs, 
churches,  and  many  civic  organizations.  The 
Mount  Clemens  Art  Association  exhibits  their 
paintings  and  do  a  lively  business  selling 
them.  Another  artistic  touch  is  on  the  last 
day  when  merchants  decorate  their  windows 
with  things  of  International  Interest.  On 
International  Day  the  consuls  are  Invited  and 
last  year  11  attended. 

It's  Marjorle  Hunt's  Job  to  tie  all  this  to- 
gether, to  help  the  chairman  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  committees  and  teams.  The 
chairman  this  year  is  Josh  Horwitz  and  from 
his  plans  already  known,  the  festival  promises 
to  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 

SEMTA  is  lucky  to  have  someone  like 
Colonel  Hunt  in  their  comer.  She  represents 
Greater  Mount  Clemens  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce In  our  association. 

As  the  Bulletin  goes  to  press,  the  Fisher 
Theater  Is  advertising  its  next  attraction. 
"The  Subject  Was  Roses."  Roses  are  a  big 
subject  In  Mount  Clemens,  for  the  city  is  the 
fifth  largest  grower  and  the  third  largest 
under  glass.  Colonel  Hunt  said  that's  only 
one  statistic  that  makes  her  adopted  city 
great. 

"We  may  never  be  the  biggest  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Michigan,  as  our  community 
Christmas  tree  was  last  year,  but .  we  are 
growing  and  progressing  and  I'm  happy  to  be 
a  part  of  It,"  the  colonel  added. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or  coNNEcncnr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apra  26, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Israel  are  now  ceie- 
brating  the  18th  anniversary  of  their  in- 
dependence.   Friends  of  Israel  aU  over 


the  world  take  note  of  this  day  and  ex- 
tend their  warmest  greetings  and  best 
wishes  to  this  ancient  people,  which  has 
attained  a  national  rebirth  In  its  ancient 
homeland. 

During  these  past  18  years  Israel  has 
received  about  IVz  mUUon  Jews  who 
have  migrated  there  and  found  a  haven 
of  refuge.  Israel  has  made  great  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  strides  dur- 
ing this  period,  it  is  gradually  and  suc- 
cessfuUy  developing  the  economic  capaci- 
ties of  this  small  land,  it  is  creating  a 
well-functioning  democratic  society  very 
much  In  the  image  of  our  own  country, 
and  It  Is  establishing  peaceful  relations 
with  nearly  all  countries  of  the  world. 

The  only  exception  appears  to  be  the 
Arab  countries  who  seek  to  maintain  a 
state  of  war  with  Israel.  In  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  constant  escala- 
tion in  the  arms  race  which  again  makes 
the  situation  In  the  Near  East  dangerous. 
Soviet  arms  in  laree  quantities,  and 
among  them  the  most  sophisticated 
weaEHjns  of  modem  warfare,  are  reach- 
ing Egypt,  Iraq.  Syria,  and  Yemen. 

It  is  now  more  than  ever  urgent  that 
the  United  States  undertake  new  efforts 
to  bring  the  Arab  countries  and  Israel  to 
the  peace  table.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
our  country  should  pursue  efforts  to  end 
the  arms  race  by  bringing  strong  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  the  Arab  States  and  on 
Israel  In  this  direction.  Continuous 
escalation  of  the  arms  race  in  the  area 
must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  conflict  and 
bloodshed. 

It  has  been  rightfully  said  that  the 
Middle  East  needs  water,  not  war-  it 
needs  bread,  not  bombs;  it  needs  tractors 
not  tanks;  it  needs  education,  not  eradi- 
cation. Above  all,  the  area  needs  peace 
so  that  the  peoples  inhabiting  the  lands 
of  the  Middle  East  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  economic  development,  for 
health  Improvement,  and  for  raising 
their  standard  of  living. 

I  am  very  happy  to  note  that  the  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  the  United 
States  are  on  the  most  friendly  level  pos- 
sible between  two  nations.  We  have 
given  Israel  considerable  economic  sup- 
port and  will  continue  to  do  so  also  in 
the  future  as  needed.  Israel,  in  turn  Is 
one  of  our  stanchest  friends  and  allies  In 
that  part  of  the  world  and  in  the  free 
worid  generally.  Israel  has  utUlzed  our 
economic  aid  to  the  best  advantage  of 
Its  people,  so  that  our  assistance  today 
is  limited  merely  to  s<«ne  loans  and  sales 
of  surplus  foods  from  our  stockpiles. 

On  this  day  of  Israel's  18th  anniver- 
sary, I  am  glad  to  join  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  extending  congratulations 
to  the  leaders  and  the  people  of  Israel. 
I  wish  for  them  many  fruitful  years 
ahead,  years  of  peace  and  prosperity 
years  In  which  they  will  succeed  in  re- 
solving their  many  difficult  problems,  and 
years  in  which  they  will  attain  a  more 
abundant  life  and  a  secure  State  of 
Israel  for  all  Its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Record 
a  brief  article  from  the  Connecticut 
Jewish  Ledger  of  April  21,  1966,  in  which 
it  is  reported  that  the  dtstlngtiished  Gov- 
ernor of  our  State,  the  Honorable  John 
Dempsey,  has  designated  the  last  week 
of  April  as  Israel  Independence  Week. 


The  article  reads  as  follows: 
GovEBNOR    Dempstt    Designatis    Wekk    To 
Mark   Israel's   Independence 

Hartford. — Gov.  John  Dempsey,  In  a  cere- 
mony attended  by  Connecticut  Zionist  leaders 
at  the  State  capltol,  has  designated  the  week 
of  April  24-30  as  Israel  Independence  Week 
to  mark  the  18th  anniversary  of  the  state's 
restored  Independence. 

In  an  official  statement  calling  upon  "our 
citizens  to  take  note  of  this  observance " 
Governor  Dempsey  paid  tribute  to  Israel's 
already  "noteworthy  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world  by  Its  steadfast 
adherence  to  democratic  Ideals." 

The  Governor  further  declared,  "Israel 
even  as  it  struggled  for  survival,  has  offered 
a  haven  of  hope  for  the  distressed  of  many 
lands." 

Alluding  to  a  numb«-  of  Independence  Day 
celebrations  that  Zionists  are  holding  in 
Hartford,  New  Haven.  New  London,  New 
Britain,  and  Stamford,  the  chief  executive 
said: 

"Let  Israel  know  what  steadfast  friends  it 
has  here  in  Connecticut.  From  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  contribution  of  Con- 
necticut Zionist  leaders  to  the  upbuilding 
and  the  defense  of  this  wonderful  young 
state  has  been  tremendous." 

He  added  that  from  his  own  knowledge 
he  was  well  aware  of  American  Jewrys  con- 
tribution toward  building  up  Connecticut 
and  this  country  generally,  and  that  Ameri- 
can Jews  can  be  proxid  of  what  they  have 
done  for  Israel. 

"Be  proud  of  the  contribution  you  have 
made  for  the  freedom  of  all  people,"  the 
Governor  told  the  Zionists  leaders.  The 
struggle  for  siuTrlval  is  new  to  many  today  he 
went  on.  but  to  Jews— and  when  one  talks 
about  Israeli— it  sUll  cotaeo  down  to  *nove  of 
God,  love  of  country  and  love  of  yoiir  feUow 
man." 


Agricalture  Has  Made  America  Stronf 
and  Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or  nxbraska 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26, 196« 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  American 
agriculture  has  made  this  Nation  strong 
and  great. 

History  shows  that  countries  to  be 
strong  must  have  a  flourishing  agricul- 
ture. 

There  is  a  lesson  here  for  the  underde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world.  Indus- 
trial development  follows  when  a  nation's 
agricultural  production  is  in  a  strong 
productive  position.  The  reverse  order 
does  not  follow. 

American  agriculture  has  advanced 
more  In  the  past  50  years  than  in  all  the 
prior  years  of  our  history. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that 
the  American  consumer  and  the  world 
has  benefited  from  abundant,  wholesome 
food  when,  where,  and  how  it  is  desired. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
exporter  of  agricultural  products. 

Of  our  300  million  harvested  acres,  80 
million  produce  for  export.  The  land 
producing  for  export  r^resents  about 
the  same  acreage  of  cropland  as  that 
harvested  In  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas. 
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and  Illinois.   The  value  of  these  foods  Is 
16.2  bUUon. 

Our  agricultural  abundance  Is  a  strong 
force  for  world  peace.  Our  food  Is  help- 
ing to  relieve  hunger  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  In  the  newly  emerging; 
countries  of  the  world. 

Our  agriculture  Is  an  efficient,  pro- 
gressive Industry.  One  hour  of  farm 
labor  produces  more  than  five  times  as 
much  food  and  other  crops  as  It  did  in 
1919-21.  Crop  production  Is  70  percent 
higher  per  acre.  Output  per  breeding 
animal  has  doubled.  Productivity  of  the 
American  farmworker  since  the  1950's 
Increased  by  7.7  percent  a  year. 

Output  per  man-hour  in  nonagrlcul- 
tural  Industries  Increased  by  2.8  percent 
a  year. 

Today  the  farm  worker  produces  food, 
fiber  and  other  farm  commodities  for 
himself  and  32  others. 

Our  strong  flourishing  agriculture  has 
many  economic  ramifications: 

It  is  the  Nation's  biggest  industry — 
employs  6  million  workers.  This  is  more 
than  the  combined  employment  in  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  the  steel  In- 
dustry, and  the  automobile  Industry. 

Assets  total  $230  billion,  about  %  of 
the  value  of  c\irrent  assets  of  all  corpora- 
tions In  the  United  States;  or  about  one- 
half  the  market  value  of  all  corporations 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Three  out  of  every  10  jobs  in  private 
employment  are  related  to  agriculture. 
Six  million  people  have  Jobs  providing 
the  supplies  farmers  use  for  production 
and  family  living.  Eight  to  10  million 
people  have  Jobs  storing,  transporting. 
processing,  and  merchandising  the  pro- 
cessing, and  merchandising  the  products 
of  agriculture. 

Much  of  our  industrial  development  In 
this  country  was  built  because  of  the 
needs  of  a  strong  agriculture.  The  farm- 
er spends  nearly  $30  billion  a  year  for 
goods  and  services  to  produce  crops  and 
livestock :  another  $12  billion  a  year  for 
the  same  things  that  city  people  buy^ 
food,  clothing,  drugs,  furniture,  appli- 
ances, and  other  products  and  services. 

The  following  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
farmer's  purchases  each  year: 

For  new  farm  tractors  and  other  motor 
vehicles,  machinery,  and  equipment.  $3.4 
billion.  It  takes  120.000  employees  to 
ixroduce  this  farm  equipment. 

For  fuel.'  lubricants,  and  maintenance 
of  machinery  and  motor  vehicles.  $3.4 
billion.  Farming  uses  more  petroleum 
than  any  other  single  Industry. 

For  fertilizer  and  lime.  $1.8  billion  and 
farmers  are  increasing  their  use  each 
year. 

Products  containing  320  million 
pounds  of  rubber — about  9  percent  of  the 
total  used  in  the  United  States,  or  enough 
to  put  tires  on  nearly  6  million  automo- 
biles. 

Electricity:  28  billion  kilowatt  hours. 
or  more  than  4  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total,  or  more  than  is  needed  annually 
by  Baltimore.  Chicago.  Boston.  Detroit. 
Houston,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

Steel  in  form  of  farm  machinery. 
trucks,  ears,  fencing,  and  building  ma- 
terials. 5  million  tons.  Farm  use  of  steel 
accounts  for  40.000  jobs  In  the  steel 
IndustiT. 


For  an  of  these  expenditures  this  Is 
what  the  farmer  receives:  37  cents  of 
each  $1  spent  for  food.  This  Includes 
the  2.5  cents  for  the  com  In  a  29-cent 
box  of  cornflakes:  54  cents  of  each  $1 
spent  for  choice  beef;  2.5  cents  for  the 
wheat  in  a  21 -cent  loaf  of  white  bread; 
and  about  11  cents  from  a  26-cent  quart 
of  milk. 

And  a  mere  27  cents  for  the  cotton  In 
a  man's  $4  business  shirt. 

Because  of  the  strong  and  productive 
agriculture  we  have  In  this  country  our 
consumers  eat  better  for  less  money  than 
any  other  people  in  the  world.  For  ex- 
ample: 19  percent  of  our  disposable  In- 
come went  for  food  in  1964.  We  spent 
24  percent  of  our  disposable  income  for 
food  in  1930  and  22  percent  in  1940.  In 
1947.  food  took  27  percent  of  our  take- 
home  pay. 

In  terms  of  an  hour's  work — 1  hour  In 
a  factory  buys  more  food  today  than  It 
did  20  or  30  years  ago.  Pay  for  1  hour's 
factory  labor  would  buy: 

Round  steak:  2  4  pounds  In  1964;  2 
pounds  in  1944;  1.4  pounds  In  1934;  or 

Bacon:  3.8  pounds  In  1964;  2.5  pounds 
in  1944;  1.8  poimds  In  1934;  or 

Milk:  9.6  quarts  in  1964;  6.5  quarts  in 
1944;  4.7  quarts  In  1934;  or 

Oranges:  2.9  dozen  in  1964;  2.2  dozen 
In  1944;  1.5  dozen  in  1934. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  evident  that 
for  Americas  self-interest  we  must  keep 
our  agriculture  strong  and  flourishing. 


California  Nonpartisan  Voter  Registration 
Committee,  Inc. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CAi.iroBiTiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  IS,  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  a  re- 
markable thing  that  Is  happening  hi 
California,  which  speaks  highly  for  the 
progressive  California  Industrial  com- 
munity and  for  our  Governor. 

A  steering  committee,  made  up  of 
seven  prominent  Calif omians  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Brown  on  Novem- 
ber 2,  1965.  E.  Homsby  Wasson.  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  president,  was 
named  chairman.  The  punx)se  of  the 
committee  was  to  launch  a  broad  based 
nonpartisan  program  aimed  toward 
registering  as  m£jiy  as  possible  of  the 
over  3  million  adult  Callfornlans  In- 
eligible to  vote  because  they  are  not 
registered. 

The  presidents  of  both  the  California 
County  Clerks  Association  and  the  Cali- 
fornia County  Supervisors  Association 
are  members  of  the  steering  committee. 
Both  organizations  are  very  actively 
supporting  the  work  of  the  committee. 

A  nonprofit  corporation  was  formed 
January  5.  1966.  and  was  accepted  by  the 
California  Franchise  Tax  Bocurd  as  a  tax 
exempt    corporation    and    In    counsel's 


opinion  will  be  exempt  from  Federal 
taxes. 

Invitations  were  sent  by  Oovemor 
Brown  to  over  100  business,  labor,  reli- 
gious, and  educational  leaders,  and  prom- 
inent organization  heads  throughout 
the  State  requesting  they  become  gen- 
eral committee  members.  As  a  result,  a 
committee  of  106  was  formed. 

A  ccwnprehensive  statewide  Informa- 
tion-educational program  was  developed 
by  Batten.  Barton.  Ehirstine  &  Osborne, 
a  well-known  advertising  agency  employ- 
ing all  major  news  media.  Their  serv- 
ices have  been  donated.  Promotional 
kits  were  sent  to  670  newspapers.  300 
radio  stations,  and  38  TV  stations.  Bill- 
boards and  bus  card  space  in  the  metro- 
politan areas  have  also  been  donated. 
The  theme  of  the  program  Is  simple: 
"You  Can't  Vote  Unless  You're  Regis- 
tered." All  media  have  been  very  co- 
operative. The  estimated  value  of  the 
donated  space  and  time  Is  over  $1  mil- 

U<H1. 

Through  Its  general  C(Hnmlttee  of  106 
members,  a  person-to-person  program, 
reaching  every  segment  of  the  State.  Is 
moving  ahead  through  chambers  of  com- 
merce, labor  unions,  churches,  minority 
groups,  service  clubs,  house  organs, 
woman's  organizations,  and  so  forth. 

Each  committee  member  accepted  the 
respc'isiblllty  for  motivating  others  with- 
in his  or  her  sphere  of  influence.  For 
example:  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridse.  president 
of  the  California  Institute  of  Technology, 
personally  wrote  the  nearly  50  other  In- 
dependent colleges  in  the  State  request- 
ing their  cooperation  In  voter  registra- 
tion. Similar  action  was  taken  by  Dr. 
William  B.  Langsdorf,  president  of  the 
California  State  College  at  Pullerton.  for 
all  State  colleges  in  California.  The  re- 
sponse was  excellent.  Another  good  ex- 
ample of  this  approach  was  the  combined 
registration  effort  of  the  Los  Angeles 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  Parent 
Teacher  Association  in  the  Los  Angeles 
City  School  District.  This  concerted 
program,  culminating  by  keeping  the 
schools  open  on  the  evening  of  March  29 
with  deputy  registrars  present,  resulted 
In  about  18.000  registrations. 

TelephcMie  utilities.  In  cooperation  with 
the  county  clerks  or  registrars,  mailed 
about  4  million  desire  to  register  cards 
with  telephone  bills  In  36  counties  dur- 
ing March.  The  participating  counties 
contain  over  70  percent  of  the  Cali- 
fomians  eligible  to  register.  About  50.- 
000  of  these  cards  were  returned  to  the 
utilities  who  delivered  the  cards  to  the 
appropriate  registration  ofBcial.  He  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  aiding  the  in- 
dividuals in  registering. 

In  Contra  Costa  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties  a  test  was  made  using  a  com- 
puterized tape  comparison  of  names  In 
the  telephone  directory  with  the  names 
of  registered  voters.  The  result  was  a 
list  of  nonregistered  utility  subscribers. 
Duplicate  copies  were  turned  over,  the 
end  of  February,  to  the  State  Democratic 
and  Republican  Party  headquarters  for 
their  use.  This  computer  analysis  pro- 
gram produced  38.000  names  In  Contra 
Costa  County  and  622,000  in  Los  Angeles 
County. 
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The  Field  Research  Corp.  is  making 
a  pilot  study  to  determine  the  answers 
to  two  heretofore  unanswered  l>asic  ques- 
tions: "Why  don't  people  register?"  and 
"Who  are  they?"  The  answers  to  these 
questions  may  well  constitute  the  most 
Important  legacy  of  the  committee.  AH 
administrative  and  developmental  costs 
of  the  study  are  being  donated. 

The  committee  expects  to  carry  on  this 
statewide  campaign  through  September 
15.  1966,  the  last  day  to  register  for  the 
California  general  election  on  November 
8.  The  budget  for  this  all-out  effort  is 
estimated  at  only  $75,000.  The  amoimt 
Is  small  because  there  is  no  paid  staff 
and  all  time  and  services  are  donated. 

Contributions  to  the  committee  have 
been  received  from  various  firms  and 
individuals  throughout  the  State.  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  committee  to  accept  no 
contribution  In  excess  of  $5,000  or  from 
a  political  i>arty  or  candidate. 

To  our  knowledge  no  similar  statewide 
nonpartisan  effort  on  this  scale  has  ever 
before  been  attempted  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  The  results  so  far  are 
gratifying. 

On  April  14.  the  deadline  for  register- 
ing for  the  June  primary,  Secretary  of 
State  Frank  Jordan  said: 

Voter  registration  will  hit  a  record 
7.850.000  at  todays  deadline  •  •  •  an  in- 
crease of  about  10  percent  over  the  1964 
primary  registration. 

An  of  US  in  California  are  extremely 
proud  of  this  effort,  and  we  hope  that 
other  States  will  follow  us  In  the  mag- 
nificent effort  to  Increase  citizenship 
participation  In  our  Government. 
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Our  American  MenUgt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  PAT  JENNINGS 

or  vnanoA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
N  Monday,  April  25,  1996 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
student  body  of  Emory  and  Henry  Col- 
lege, which  Is  located  at  Emory.  Va.,  In 
my  district,  recently  conducted  "Em- 
phasis 1966."  The  punjose  of  this  out- 
standing 2-day  program  was  to  aid  the 
student  in  developing  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  world  In  which  he  Uves 
as  the  result  of  his  American  heritage. 

The  cochaJrman  for  this  year's  em- 
phasis were  Christine  Arthur  and  Bill 
Myers.  They  invited  speakers  to  dls- 
cull  our  Nation's  heritage  In  government, 
foreign  affairs,  athletics,  human  rela- 
tions, economics,  and  the  arts.  Speakers 
from  both  major  politlcsil  parties  were 
asked  to  make  a  presentation. 

The  speaker  for  the  Democratic  Party 
was  a  former  colleague  of  ours  here  In 
the  House.  Mrs.  Coy  Knutson.  of  Min- 
nesota. She  Is  now  serving  In  the  role 
of  congressional  liaison  representative 
for  civil  defense  in  the  Pentagon.  When 
Mrs.  Knutson  was  In  the  House,  she  rep- 
resented her  State  admirably  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Mrs.  Knutson's  address  to  Emory's 
"1966  Emphasis"  has  been  bnnight  to 
my  attention.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  hi  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  bring  these  remains  to  the  attention  ot 
my  colleagues : 

The  Democratic  Party  in  Ottb  Ajcericah 

HERrrAGB 

(By  Coya  Knutson.  presented  at  Emory  and 
Henry  College.  Emory,  Va..  Apr.  1.  1966) 
Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I'm 
delighted  and  honored  by  yoxir  Inrltatlon  to 
address  the  Emphasis  1966  Symposium  cen- 
tered as  always  around  "Our  American 
Heritage."  You  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  dedicated  eSorts  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
to  the  f  utvire  and  a  firm  hand  on  our  Amer- 
ican heritage  to  guide  you. 

First  of  all.  may  I  say  it  is  great  to  be 
living  in  America  today.  I'm  thankful  to  be 
8  part  of  its  active  and  loyal  citizenry  at  a 
time  when  events  are  making  history  with 
the  speed  of  the  best  computer  machine 
available. 

We  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  fact  that  this 
la  America's  century.  It  U  not  Russia's  cen- 
tury. Nor  Is  It  Asia's  century.  It  Is  not  the 
atomic  century.  Tills  la  everybody's  cen- 
ttiry.  These  truths  we  are  fully  aware  of 
that  love  is  greater  than  hate — that  peace 
is  greater  than  war — that  plenty  and  enou^ 
are  greater  than  poverty — that  beauty  is 
greater  than  iigllneas — that  full  stomachs 
feel  better  than  empty  ones  and  that  a  decent 
place  to  live  more  often  than  not  changes 
our  outlook  on  life.  It  la  Ijecause  we  know 
these  things  that  herein  Ues  our  responsi- 
bility to  help  others  to  know  and  to  live  this 
greatness  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  human 
race.  However,  If  It  were  for  this  reason  aoly 
that  we  make  this  effort,  we  would  indeed 
be  taking  steps  backward  Instead  of  steps 
forward — because  It  would  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  levd  of  the  beast  rather  than 
on  the  level  of  the  hiiman  specie  poeseoeed 
with  a  thinking  mind. 

Two- thirds  of  the  population  of  the  wwld 
today  sees  and  knows  Uttle  else  than  the  un- 
ending struggle  to  survive.  In  keeping  with 
our  American  heritage  and  with  the  hopes 
and  plans  put  forth  by  our  Founding  Fathers, 
our  aim  is  focused  to  look  and  Uve  beyond 
and  above  that  of  only  our  physical  senaes 
in  order  to  aspire  to  our  full  potenUal  and 
power  for  development  and  growth.  In  look- 
ing beyond  our  five  regiilar  and  weU-known 
senses  for  meanings  to  the  sixth,  the  seventh, 
the  eighth  senses,  or  more,  we  learn  that. 
"Man  does  not  Uve  by  bread  alone,"  and  that 
he  has  hla  roots  In  heaven.  It  la  In  this  area 
that  I'd  like  to  tocvm  our  attention  for  » 
few  moments  tonight. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  had  very  definite 
Ideas  about  how  our  Government  should 
work.  They  decided  that  our  form  of  Gov- 
ernment should  be  that  of  »  r^ubllc — or  a 
representative  democracy.  They  recognized 
that  a  pure  democracy  (meaning  manage- 
ment In  the  hands  of  the  people  themselves) 
to  be  "neither  pracUcal  nor  liable  to  endure." 
Political  parties  were  not  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  to  control 
the  elecUon  of  the  President  and  therefore 
they  established  the  device  of  an  electoral 
college.  Furthermore,  I  did  not  find,  nor 
was  there  even  a  hint  In  the  OcMistltution 
of  any  preelection  machinery.  It  was  in- 
tended, therefore,  that  our  Government 
should  consist  of  one  body. 

How  did  two  political  parties  emerge? 
It  came  about  by  the  Independent  actions 
of  two  electco's — whm  od«  elector  from 
Virginia  and  the  other  from  North  Oaio- 
llna  voted  for  Adama  Inatead  ot  Thocnaa 
JeSnson — and  when  they  brought  two  lists 
of  party  candidates  for  electors  In  the  next 
election.  Thus  the  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution—which   waa    intended    to    preclude 


political  parties,  actually  caused  the  forma- 
tion of  political  parties. 

Though  Thomaa  Jeffersoo  had  no  aon  to 
carry  on  hla  name,  he  founded  a  political 
party  and  It  carried  hla  seed  within  its  body 
from  one  generation  to  the  next,  Persanally. 
I  woiUdn't  be  at  all  surprised  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  we  would  have  a  one- 
party  system  or  a  "no  party"  at  all.  It  was 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  said  that  the  Amert-i 
can  Revolution  was  Intended  for  all  mankind. 
He  proclaimed  that  our  Natlcm  waa  the 
strongest  on  earth  becaiise  of  our  revolu- 
tionary Ideals  and  high  moral  purpose. 

The  men  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
country  had  definite  convictions  regarding 
the  objectives  of  a  free  people.  The  primary 
conviction  and  objective  was  to  assure  that 
the  rights  of  every  Individual  would  be  pro- 
tected and  that  he  would  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  his  talents  and  capabilities 
to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Democratic  Party 
haa  been  in  the  front  line  of  battle  on  this 
ecore  most  notably  in  the  field  of  education 
but  we  have  gone  about  as  "fur  aa  w«  can 
go" 

A  great  deal  haa  been  done,  but  we  need 

help  from  those  who  are  being  helped ^to 

quote  I».  lAubach.  "They  need  to  learn  to 
earn.  •  •  •  To  eadi  one  teach  one."  be- 
cause the  task  has  become  insurmountable. 
We  are  now  developing  the  methods,  and  to 
be  more  specific,  conducting  pilot  programs 
where  the  puplla  in  a  short  time  become 
the  teachers.  Train  another  group  of  puplla 
and  they  again  become  teachers — thua  the 
program  to  stamp  out  Illiteracy  moves  at  a 
more  rapid  pace. 

I  believe  we  are  about  to  witness  1x)ld  and 
courageous  changes  in  our  attitudes  and 
relationships  with  other  peoples  and  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  I  refer  you  to  the  book 
entttled  "God  Win  Work  With  You,  but 
Not  for  You."  written  by  Iao  RuaseU.  When 
we  understand  and  realljse  the  true  meaning 
of  that  title  and  statement,  we  shall  see 
some  quick  changes  in  law.  Institutions,  in 
thinking,  and  in  action.  When  tJie  awareness 
of  it  is  linked  to  the  basic  Issue  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  human  race,  things  will  begin 
to  move.  "The  word  truth'  is  not  the  word 
that  makes  us  free — It  la  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  that  makes  ua  free."  Our  think- 
ing must  change  to  meet  the  needs  of  com- 
mon survival. 

Man  la  solely  responsible  for  what  he  U 
and  what  he  becomes.  This  Idea,  "God  Will 
Work  With  You.  but  Not  for  You,"  played  a 
significant  role  in  my  life  whUe  preparing 
to  come  to  Congresa.  The  realization  pre- 
sented Itself  to  me  that  something  definite 
had  to  be  done  in  the  field  of  education — to 
expand  the  opportunity  for  individual*  to 
pursue  their  growth  and  development.  I 
want  to  make  tills  point  clear,  that  In  the 
xinderstandlng  of  this  Idea,  "God  Will  Work 
With  You.  but  Not  for  You"  lies  the  answer 
to  the  problems  facing  ua  in  thU  century. 
To  begin  with,  illiteracy  must  he  eliminated 
from  our  complex  society.  No  man  or  so- 
ciety can  progress  In  Ignorance. 

To  examine  nuw*  fully  the  progress  made 
In  education  the  past  10  years,  we  wiU  re- 
member when  "Aid  to  education  used  to  be 
the  father."  WeU  father  is  stiU  very  much 
with  it,  but  when  I  decided  to  run  for  Con- 
gress, the  fathers  where  I  Uved  needed  some 
very  definite  help  in  the  form  of  a  college 
student  loan  program. 

With  more  courage  than  knowledge  of 
where  to  begin  filling  such  an  order.  I  waa 
moet  fortunate  to  have  a  knowledgeable  and 
brilliant  oousln  from  Norway  by  the  name  of 
Tor  GJesdal  who  was  at  that  time  the  D  rec- 
tor for  Public  Information  In  the  United  Na- 
Uona.  At  present,  he  holds  this  same  posi- 
tion with  XTNESCO  in  Parts.  He  knew  where 
euch  a  program  was  already  in  operation  and 
toat  It  was  working  well.  Yes.  It  was  In  his 
own  country.  Norway.     In  the  fourth  year 
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of  irork  on  this  bill.  I  appeared  before  the 
Subconunlttee  oc  Education,  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Carl  Elliot  from  Alabcuna.  There 
were  doeens  of  propoaaU  before  that  oona- 
mlttee.  but  not  a  single  plan  resembled  the 
one  I  had.  The  oocunlttee  adopted  my  bill 
as  Its  own  student  loan  plan. 

To  date  the  loan  program  Is  still  expand- 
ing. Some  1.600  or  more  colleges  xise  It. 
About  500,000  students  hav«  received  help 
and  the  economy  of  the  country  has  bene- 
fited a  great  deal  since  Its  Inception.  I  pur- 
posely called  upon  the  business  communities 
of  the  country  to  participate  In  this  program 
knowing  f\ill  well  that  such  broad  participa- 
tion would  spread  its  availability  more  quick- 
ly. Because  the  law,  "that  man  Is  solely  re- 
sponsible for  what  he  is  and  what  he  be- 
comes," gives  proof  of  that  law's  workability: 
the  provisions  of  the  student  loan  program 
also  conform  to  law.  Prom  the  beginning.  I 
knew  the  program  could  be  no  "giveaway  or 
outright  grant." 

Trying  to  get  something  for  nothing  in 
return,  has  never  been  a  part  of  my  makeup. 
The  acientlflc  terminology  for  that  law  today 
Is  called  the  law  of  giving  to  reglve.  An- 
other principle  we  should  remember  Is  this, 
"What  we  get  must  be  earned."  Possibly 
the  moat  attractive  feature  of  a  loan  pro- 
gram Is  the  fact  It  It  will  be  paid  back. 
Furthermore,  it  was  correct  from  another 
standpoint,  that  It  preserved  the  indivldxial's 
sense  of  worth  and  dignity,  because  In 
reality,   he  works  bis  way  through   college. 

Immediately  after  the  stvtdent  loan  bill, 
I  Introduced  the  Paul  Bunyan  bill  for  edu- 
cation, covering  the  other  areas  of  education 
not  provided  for  In  the  previous  bill.  This 
was  a  detailed  and  comprehensive  program 
for  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels  to 
be  carried  out  over  a  10- year  period.  Nat- 
tirally,  I  did  not  press  for  Its  passage  at  the 
time,  but  there  was  hope  that  at  some  f  uttire 
date  It  would  flxid  its  rightful  place  in  our 
society.  It  was  a  most  pleasant  surprise 
when  In  1060,  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. aiiUipted  the  bill  as  his  own  plan  for 
education  In  the  campaign.  Today,  that 
plan  la  in  full  operation  with  many  expanded 
fe«tures. 

Now,  shotUd  this  next  statement  I'm  about 
to  make  really  "shake  you"  I  sincerely  hope 
that  It  will  keep  shaking  you  until  its  mean- 
ing will  be  forever  stamped  upon  your  con- 
scloxaaness — because  should  you  tzy  it  for 
proof,  you  will  be  "shaking  for  Joy"  at  the 
results. 

This  Is  the  statement:  We  have  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  love  before  we  can  learn  to 
think.  If  we  could  only  make  every  choice 
In  our  lives  on  the  basis  of  love,  we'd  be 
making  very  few  mistakes  along  the  way. 

Love  In  action  Is  magic — It  erases  fear, 
apprehension,  and  distrust.  It  is  the  most 
powerful  weapon  known  to  open  doors,  to 
walk  through  barriers,  and  to  smooth  out  the 
rocky  paths  whatever  they  are. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would  bap- 
pen,  if  we  said  to  the  Chinese  people,  "Peo- 
ple of  China.  America  loves  you.  We  love 
you  as  brothers  and  sisters  and  as  a  family 
In  the  family  of  nations.  We  need  each 
other.  We  need  to  work  together  for  our 
mutual  benefit  and  progress.  It  Is  because 
we  love  you.  and  it  Is  with  hope  that  you  will 
understand  and  accept  this  offer  of  love,  that 
we  should  sit  down  together  and  begin  to 
work  out  our  differences  and  problems."  Can 
you  imagine  what  the  "reaction  to  such 
action"  wotild  be?  "Love  Is  the  platform  on 
which  all  ranks  meet."  The  barriers  of  fear, 
distrust,  and  yes,  even  hate,  would  begin 
crumbling  with  a  rate  of  sp>eed  where  we 
would  have  a  difficult  time  finding  sufficient, 
competent  authority  to  fill  the  demxmds  to 
function  piropo'ly.  Such  Is  the  magic  of  the 
action  of  lore.  These  are  the  same  Ideals 
and    high    moral    purposes    under    which 


Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  and  expected 
America  to  function.  As  Robert  Browning 
expresses  it,  "Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should 
exceed  his  gra^,  or  what's  a  heaven  for?" 

We  have  yet  to  realize  a  very  simple  fact 
and  it  Is  this:  That  how  we  think  and  what 
we  do  affects  every  other  htiman  being  the 
world  over.  We  are  more  than  our  brother's 
keeper,  we  are  each  others  keepers  to  a 
greater  degree.  Dr.  Walter  Russell  said, 
"What  is  law  for  one  man.  Is  law  for  a  world 
of  men  •  •  •.  He  that  defies  that  law  will 
himself  be  broken  In  the  mecLsure  of  his  de- 
fiance of  it."  We  not  only  have  to  learn  the 
meanings  of  love  as  It  relates  to  ourselves 
and  other  human  beings,  but  we  must  also 
learn  that  this  same  principle  Is  true 
throughout  nature. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  where  a 
properly  balanced  relationship  affects  both 
man  and  nature.  The  example  concerns  the 
redwood  trees  in  California.  We  are  In- 
debted to  Richard  St.  Barbe  Baker,  rightfully 
named,  "The  Man  of  the  Trees,"  who  for 
yefirs  has  been  fighting  to  save  the  redwoods, 
the  only  redwoods  that  exist  In  the  world 
today.  The  Man  of  the  Trees  tells  us  this: 
"If  man  loses  one-third  of  his  skin,  he  will 
die.  If  a  tree  loses  one-third  of  its  bark.  It 
will  die.  If  the  world  loses  one-third  of  Its 
treea.  It  will  die."  Though  a  flood  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  to  preserve 
the  redwoods,  we  have  on  the  other  hand 
thousands  of  powersaws  and  axes,  thoee 
hungry,  devastating,  disastrous  little  beasts 
bent  on  getting  their  "flll"  before  Congress 
passes  the  bill. 

Have  we  forgotten  our  studies  In  biology, 
chemistry,  and  physics  that  tell  us  of  the 
chemical  processes  In  the  soil,  the  green 
leaves,  the  green  foliage  in  all  nature  that 
produces  oxygen  and  other  llfeglvlng  ele- 
ments that  keep  us  alive?  Our  lovely  First 
Lady,  remembers  this.  Her  beautlScatlon 
program  says  so.  There  Is  a  very  special 
reason  why  we  have  so  much  air  pollution. 
we  cant  blame  it  all  to  motor  vehicles,  the 
industries,  you  name  it.  We  Just  dont  have 
enough  of  nature's  green  to  use  up  the 
poisons.  P\irthermore,  that  other  kind  of 
green  (the  folding  kind)  has  become  much 
m.ore  important  than  staying  alive. 

In  Vietnam  recently,  a  certain  Marine  gen- 
eral received  a  promotion — by  passing  several 
others  who  were  in  line  tat  promotions. 
What  made  the  exception  here?  (And  may 
I  say  thanks  to  someone  who  did  recognize 
the  significance  because  It  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  what  I'm  saying  here  tonight.)  The 
honor  was  bestowed  ui>on  this  general  and 
his  men  because  in  addition  to  their  regular 
line  of  duty,  they  were  giving  every  aid  and 
assistance  possible  to  the  people  with  whom 
they  came  In  contact.  Love  In  the  hearts  of 
these  men  to  help,  made  the  significant  dif- 
ference. I  like  the  way  one  of  these  men 
summed  It  up  when  he  said,  "To  eat  the  same 
food  in  the  same  way  and  to  stay  day  after 
day." 

Let  us  keep  this  in  mind.  "Whatever  work 
In  life  is  yours,  you  are  important  to  every 
other  person.  Every  man  is  a  great  man 
when  he  is  fulfilling  a  purpose."  One  day 
while  Dr.  Walter  Russell  was  on  his  way  to 
the  office  of  Thomas  Edison,  the  elevator 
operator  asked  Dr.  Russell  if  his  work  as  an 
operator  was  Important.  His  answer  was,  "If 
you  don't  take  Mr.  Edison  up  these  many 
floors,  he  could  not  sit  at  his  desk." 

Remember  always.  "That  you  are  the  world 
and  the  world  is  you.  As  you  think  and  act, 
so  wlU  the  whole  world.  If  you  think  life  is 
complex  remember  only  one  thing.  •  •  • 
You  have  only  one  simple  decision  to  make. 
Only  one.  The  next  one  has  not  arrived  yet. 
That  one  decision  you  must  make  Is:  that 
you  should  do  only  that  which  generates 
love.'- 

Therefore,  you  as  Individuals  have  a  very 
Important  role  to  play  in  determining  the  di- 


rection in  which  everything  will  move  in  the 
future.  Why  is  this?  Because  all  forms  of 
organlzatloo  obtains  their  vitality  from  the 
energies  that  people  put  Into  them  In  pursuit 
of  the  organization  goals.  And  lastly,  what 
about  the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party? 
I  cannot  thln^  of  the  future  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  per  se,  I  can  think  only  of  the 
major  problems  we  are  facing. 

This  is  the  real  issue  and  we  as  a  people 
must  seek  out  those  mechanisms  that  dem- 
onstrate the  greatest  potential  for  solving 
these  problems.  This  is  the  challenge  which 
faces  not  only  the  Democratic  Party  but  also 
the  Republican  Party  and  all  other  organiza- 
tions of  all  descriptions  which  have  a  stake 
and  an  interest  in  solving  these  problems. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  seek  the  information  con- 
cerning an  organization's  objectives  and  ap- 
proaches. It  is  up  to  you  to  make  the  basic 
discrimination  as  to  whether  or  not  these  or- 
ganizations are  on  the  right  track  toward 
solving  the  problems.  It  is  up  to  you  to 
make  the  choice  as  to  which  one  you  are  go- 
ing to  give  your  precious  energy  in  aiding  to 
attain  the  solution. 

As  I  see  it,  all  of  the  problems  that  we  face 
as  we  look  Into  the  future  exist  because  we 
as  Individuals,  as  a  nation,  and  as  humanity, 
simply  do  not  know  or  do  not  put  Into  prac- 
tice the  basic  principles  of  human  relation- 
ships. Over  the  last  20  years  we  have  seen 
a  polarizing  effect  taking  place  in  all  facets 
of  our  human  endeavors  where  the  difference 
In  potential  or  the  building  of  energy  be- 
tween the  opposing  poles  Is  reaching  the 
critical  stage  and  it  Is  about  to  explode.  We 
have  the  arms  race  built  up  to  monstrous 
proportions  which  swallow  up  better  than 
half  our  tax  money  each  year.  We  have  the 
consolidation  of  power  of  the  labor  unions 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
merging  corporations  and  consolidation  of 
strength  of  various  competing  corporations 
to  preserve  their  own  interests,  such  as  get- 
ting together  on  the  rise  in  steel  prices. 
Racial  tensions  keep  building  despite  the 
legislation  passed  to  deflate  the  pressure. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of 
all  pcu^es  Involved.  We  must  first  be  satu- 
rated with  a  huge  measure  of  good  will. 
Next,  we  must  arrive  at  that  condition  which 
balances  the  relationships  between  the 
parties  Involved.  Balance  is  most  important, 
meaning  that  there  must  be  satisfaction  for 
both  parties.  Harmonious  and  balanced  re- 
lationships reduces  tension  and  depolarizes 
the  pressure  between  opposing  positions. 

This  Idea  of  balanced  relationships  based 
on  love  applies  to  all  individuals,  families, 
societies,  governments,  and  nations.  It  is 
the  only  way  to  success  and  survival.  Let  us 
be  on  our  way.     It  Is  otir  American  heritage. 


Joseph     Schlotsberg — Dean    of    Jewish 
Labor  Movement  at  90 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NBW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph 
Schlossberg  is  a  legend  in  the  American 
labor  movement.  Last  November  he 
celebrated  his  90th  biithday  and  in  the 
words  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  greet- 
ing, ad  meah  re-esrim — may  he  live  to  be 
120. 

Since  he  came  to  this  country  78  years 
ago  Joseph  Schloesberg  has  worked  for 
the  betterment  of  mankind  and  for  the 
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success  of  the  labor  movement  In  our 
country.  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  there- 
fore that  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  the  following  article  about 
this  extraordinary  man  which  appeared 
in  the  March  17,  1966.  edition  of  the 
American  Examiner: 

Dean  of  thz  Jewish  Labob  Moveme^tt  at  90 
(By  Nathan  Zlprln) 
The  complete  history  of  the  Jewish  labor 
movement  in  America  has  not  yet  been  writ- 
ten. When  it  la,  Joseph  Schloesberg,  a 
diminutive  figure  of  a  man  who  has  become 
a  living  legend  in  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, wUl  be  deserving  of  a  special  page  not 
alone  for  qualities  of  labor  leadership  but 
for  having  been  instrumental  in  the  creaUon 
within  the  Jewish  labor  movement  of  a  cli- 
mate of  aoceptance  of  Palestine,  later  Israel, 
and  of  tlie  Hlstadrut,  IsraeU  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Joseph  Schlossberg,  whose  90th  birthday 
was  celebrated  last  November  by  the  National 
Oomnilttee  for  Labor  Israel,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1888  as  a  lad  of  13.  hopeful 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  new  land's  oppor- 
tunities for  learning. 

"My  ambition  was  to  embark  on  a  course 
of  formal  educaUon,"  he  told  this  writer, 
almost  wishfully,  as  we  talked  at  his  homo 
Jn  a  room  filled  with  books  and  memories. 
"But  I  entered  the  sweatshop  Instead  out 
of  sheer  need  and  I  had  to  abandon  hope 
of  studying."  However,  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge and  learning  never  abandoned  him.  In 
fact,  one  of  his  most  significant  moments 
came  in  1935,  when  colorful  Mayor  La 
Ouardla  of  New  York  City  named  him  to  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Highw  Education, 
a  post  he  held  for  20  years  under  a  succession 
of  mayors. 

When  he  was  offered  the  post,  he  hesitated 
to  accept  It.  "I  had  no  formal  education." 
he  remarked,  "but.  In  retrospect,  those  28 
years  were  years  of  great  Joy  because  they 
brought  me  In  close  contact  with  institu- 
tlona  of  learning  and  gifted  students  and 
with  a  form  of  activity  that  was  wholly 
remote  from  what  I  had  been  doing." 

At  90,  Joseph  Schlossberg  has  not  aban- 
doned any  of  his  old  interests.  He  speaks 
with  unbelievable  lucidity  of  the  Jewish 
labor  movement  In  America,  Its  struggle  for 
stirvlval.  Its  Impact  on  the  general  labor 
movement  and  of  the  growth  of  Jewish  liv- 
ing in  America.  But  his  chief  preoccupation 
now,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  is  Israel 
and  its  labor  movement  and  it  is  symbolized 
by  the  Hlstadrut. 

He  was  among  the  first  American  Jewish 
labor  leaders  to  express  solidarity  with  Hls- 
tadrut when  it  was  founded  In  Palestine 
In  1920,  and  key  foimder  of  the  National  com- 
mittee for  Labor  Israel  in  1930.  later  becc«n- 
Ing  Its  president. 

Schlossberg's  Interest  In  Jewish  revival  goes 
back  to  his  early  days  of  labor  leadership 
when  It  was  imfashlonable  for  Jewish  union 
leaders  to  Identify  themselves  with  that 
cause.  "I  have  always  loved  Eretz  Ylsrael," 
he  told  me,  as  If  in  confession,  "and  when 
a  group  of  Poale  Zion  people  approached  me 
In  1913  asking  whether  I  would  consider 
Joining  In  a  plan  to  call  a  Congress  for  Labor 
Palestine  in  New  York,  I  said  yes  even  though 
I  knew  aU  the  unions  would  be  against  us," 
That  conference,  he  said  with  evident 
pride,  "opened  the  door  to  the  entry  into  the 
movement  of  large  masses  of  Jewish  workers. 
The  ice  had  been  broken  and  the  response 
was  good  and  when  the  Hlstadrut  launched 
Its  campaign  In  the  United  State*  in  1934, 
there  was  In  It  qiiite  a  receptive  segment  of 
Jewish  labor  people." 
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Ruminating  on  that  development,  he  re- 
marked that  it  was  providential  for  Israel 
that  the  Jewish  labor  masses,  whose  leader- 
ship had  been  indifferent  if  not  hostUe  to 
the  Idea  of  Jewish  nationhood,  had  not 
listened  to  its  leaders  and  become  "Instead  a 
bastion  of  strength  for  Lsrael,  Its  working 
people  and  the  Hlstadrut."  Had  "the  foun- 
dation for  the  love  of  Eretz  Ylsrael  not  been 
laid  then  among  the  JewUh  workers  the 
Jewish  workers'  attitude  toward  Israel 
would  most  surely  not  have  been  what  it  is 
today,"  he  said,  adding  that  Israel  and  the 
Hlstadrut  were  "now  reaping  the  fruit  of 
that  harvest,  one  of  the  most  radiant  devel- 
opments on  the  American  Jewish  scene." 

Although  Schlossberg's  chief  preoccupa- 
tion now.  except  for  writing.  Is  the  Hlstadrut 
and  the  NaUonal  Committee  for  Labor  Israel 
he  has  a  remarkable  range  of  interests  for  a 
man  who  has  passed  the  90th  milestone 
He  is  concerned  about  the  future  of  Ameri- 
can Jewry,  the  new  trends  in  the  American 
labor  movement,  the  tmeven  path  of  the 
American  youth  as  It  faces  an  imcertaln 
world,  the  future  of  America  and  the  fate  of 
Israel  amidst  a  hostile  Arab  enclave. 

Schlossberg  is  an  excellent  story  teller  a 
master  at  recalling  events,  and  he  was  at  his 
most  delightful  best  when  he  talked  to  me 
about  the  early  hUtory  of  the  Jewish  labor 
movement  in  America,  when  It  encountered 
opposition  not  only  from  the  bosses  or  man- 
agement as  It  is  called  In  modem  parlance 
but  also  from  the  then  top-echelon  leader- 
ship of  the  general  American  labor  move- 
ment. Such  was  the  hostllUy.  he  said,  that 
when  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America  in  1918  contributed  the  then  un- 
heard of  sum  of  HOO.OOO  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  the  striking  steel- 
workers,  the  gentlemen  of  the  union,  includ- 
ing Samuel  Gompers,  did  not  even  deign  to 
send  an  official  acknowledgment  beroDd  a 
formal  receipt. 

The  contribution  had  been  authorized  by 
the  Amalgamated  at  a  meeting  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  which  selected  Schlossberg 
to  make  the  presentation,  an  event  he  con- 
siders one  of  the  most  dramatic  in  his  life. 
To  this  day  he  has  pangs  of  pain  when  h« 
recalls  the  conduct  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  In  his  view  it  was  evidence 
of  hosUlity  that  conceivably  stemmed  from 
sources  other  than  interlabor  relations.  He 
ascribed  the  hostUlty  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  to  the  Jewish  labor  move- 
ment to  a  number  of  causes,  not  the  least 
of  which  was  absorption  by  the  federaUon  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  whose  leadership,  he 
said,  was  dominated  by  "deutschtum."  a  WOTd 
that  challenges  translation,  but  not  IdenU- 
flcatlon. 
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Mrs.  Frank  Gmbbs  of  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TCIfNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  self- 
less people  who  give  entirely  of  them- 
selves bless  the  lives  of  aU  with  whom ' 
they  come  In  contact.  Mrs.  Prank 
Grubbs  of  Johnson  City.  Tenn..  was  one 
of  these  kind  and  wonderful  persons. 

A  heartfelt  tribute  was  i>ald  to  Mrs 
Grubbs  in  a  signed  editorial  by  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Johnson  City  Press-ChronJ- 
cle.  Mr.  Carl  A.  Jones,  and  I  include  it 
In  tile  Record,  along  with  my  own  ex- 
pressions of  respect  and  gratitude  for  the 
service  and  love  which  Mrs.  Grubbs 
lavished  on  her  fellow  citizens. 
(From  the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle.  Apr.  19, 196«J 
To  A  Secokd  Motskr 


Schlossberg  also  recalled  that  when 
Gompers  was  once  asked  why  he  did  not  pre- 
occupy himself  with  JewUh  affairs,  he  re- 
pUed,  "I  am  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,"  with  emphasis  on  the 
wora  American. 

Schlossberg  spoke  of  the  early  travails  of 
the  Jewish  labor  movement,  of  Its  rise  to 
prominence  and  of  Its  present  decline  under 
the  spirit  of  Integration  that  is  in  the  land. 
The  Jewish  labor  movement  is  still  dear  to 
Schlossberg's  heart,  for  he  was  among  the 
radiant  figures  who  stood  at  its  birth.  But  as 
we  neared  the  door,  he  remarked  that  his 
great  love  now  was  the  young  labor  move- 
ment in  Israel  and  the  Hlstadrut.  which,  he 
added,  had  not  yet  written  Its  destined  chap- 
ter In  Israel's  history. 

I  did  not  ask  Schlossberg  for  his  key  to 
longevity.  If  i  had.  his  answer  most  Ukely 
would  have  been  "shalom."  peace,  for  wltix- 
out  It  all  human  values  must  perish. 


To  many  young  men  in  all  walks  of  life  In 
pracUcaUy  every  State,  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Prank  (Mama)  Grubbs  wUl  be  » 
reason  few  real  sadness.  Many  of  these  had 
their  first  home  away  from  home  vrtth  her. 
She  not  only  provided  the  physical  placa 
for  them  to  live  and  eat;  she  furnished  the 
love  and  affection  of  a  mother  for  all. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  any  of  her 
"boys-  were  In  trouble  that  she  wotUd  not 
go  aU  out  to  help  them.  She  would  see  that 
their  Illnesses  were  tended.  She  prescribed 
her  own  tried  and  true  home  remedies,  and 
If  these  did  not  revive  her  paUent  she  would 
have  a  doctor  come  and  minister  to  him.  If 
any  of  her  "boys"  got  In  trouble  with  his 
family,  the  Uw,  creditors  or  what  not.  she 
was  always  wiUlng  to  help.  She  did  help 
When  the  trouble  had  been  removed,  when 
the  Illness  was  cured  and  hurts  were  healed, 
she  would  take  time  out  to  give  good  mother- 
ly advice — and  she  often  was  known  to  ad- 
minister discipline  to  the  most  wayward. 

Many  of  her  "family-  stayed  only  a  shcwt 
time,  but  none  ever  will  forget  the  Influence 
she  wielded  upon  them.  Many  have  gone  on 
to  become  leaders  In  their  respective  fields; 
law,  sports.  Industry,  medicine,  the  ministry' 
wt  and  photography,  teaching,  writing! 
transportaUon  law  enforcement,  printing 
publishing,  humanities  and  pracUcaUy  every 
other  field  of  endeavor.  None,  no  matter 
how  successful  or  unsuccessful,  will  target 
her  wiUlngness  to  give  without  stint  of  her 
time  and  means.  To  her,  all  looked  alike. 
To  her,  all  were  her  "family." 

Whlle  she  cared  for  and  shared  her  love 
with  those  who  made  their  home  with  her 
only  temporarily,  never  was  she  known  to 
neglect  her  own  family.  To  them,  she  gave 
of  herself  beyond  the  caJl  of  duty,  or  even  of 
love.  There  Is  no  better  evidence  of  this 
than  the  fine  family  she  leaves.  Her  friends 
are  legion.  Many  stem  from  the  days  when 
she  served  as  their  hostess  when  they  were 
too  busy  preparing  for  the  days  ahead  to 
maintain  a  full  h<Mne. 

To  me,  all  of  this  Is  but  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord of  a  fine  woman.  I  know.  I  was  one  of 
her  "boys."  Her  home  was  my  home  away 
from  home.  She  was  a  mother  away  from 
hcnne  to  m.e. 

Cakl  a.  Joifxs, 

Publisher. 
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April  26,  1960 


Congressman  Horton  Marks  Israel's  18th 
Year — Cites  Close  Israel-United  States 
Ties 


SPEECH       ^ 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  Israel  Is  perhaps  as  old  as  that  of  any 
country  existing  today,  but  the  story  of 
the  State  of  Israel,  with  its  heroic  events 
and  glories.  Is  quite  new.  The  beginning 
of  Israel's  story  is  buried  In  the  dim  and 
distant  peft,  at  the  early  dawn  of  human 
history. 

Long  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Christian  era  there  was  the  independent 
Kingdom  of  Judea  In  which  the  Jews 
lived  in  their  chosen  patrlarchsil  ways, 
developed  their  mode  of  life,  built  their 
own  political,  religious,  and  social  Insti- 
tutions, and  created  .their  own  civiliza- 
tion, perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  in  all 
history.  Then  centuries  later,  about 
2,000  yesirs  ago,  the  Kingdom  of  Judea 
was  overrun ;  the  Jews  lost  their  national 
political  independence;  they  were  evicted 
from  their  ancestral  homeland  and 
eventually  dispersed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Since  those  far-off  days  nearly  all  Jews 
Uved  in  dispersion.  E>uring  that  long 
period  they  siiffered  much ;  they  endured 
proscriptions,  discriminations,  and  a 
multitude  of  Inequities  and  injustices  in 
many  lands.  But  they  faced  their  almost 
endless  vicissitudes  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude. Their  spiritual  and  cultural  heri- 
tage sustained  their  spirit  of  freedom 
and  Independence,  and  kept  them  spirit- 
ually bound  together.  Through  cen- 
turies that  unique  heritage  was  carefully 
nurtured.  Jealousy  guarded,  and  kept 
alive. 

Finally,  after  long  awaiting  and  sus- 
pense, many  of  them  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  ancient 
homeland  at  the  end  of  the  First  World 
War.  And  In  May  of  1948.  with  the 
proclamation  of  Israel's  Independence, 
they  launched  once  more  upon  an  inde- 
pendent political  existence. 

That  was  18  years  ago.  and  the  short 
period  that  separates  1966  from  1948  has 
been  a  period  of  miracles  In  the  new 
State  of  Israel.  This  new  Israel,  though 
separated  frt«n  its  Incident  predecessor 
by  more  than  2.000  years,  stands  for  the 
same  Idea — freedom.  Independence,  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  being.  Today 
the  18-year-old  State  of  Israel  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  EUngdom  of  Judea  as  a 
dynamic  and  powerful  state,  the  true 
embodiment  of  the  centuries-old  Jewish 


faith.  It  Is  the  living  and  shining  testi- 
mony of  the  persistent  and  tenacious 
efforts  put  forth  by  self-sacrificing  Jews 
for  the  cc»nmon  welfare  and  safety  for 
all  their  needy  and  suffering  kinsmen. 

Besides  providing  a  haven  for  more 
than  1,500,000  refugee  Jews  since  its 
creation,  Israel  leaders  have  succeeded 
in  making  the  State  of  Israel  a  model 
democracy  in  the  midst  of  feudal  and 
autocratic  governments  in  the  Middle 
East.  By  providing  homes,  employment 
and  safety  to  needy  Jewish  refugees,  the 
State  of  Israel  has  performed  a  great 
humanitarian  task  with  distinction. 
These  new  citizens,  united  with  their  co- 
religionists have  recreated  their  ancient 
land.  They  have  proved  their  ability, 
resourcefulness  and  ingenuity  in  the  re- 
building of  their  country. 

It  has  already  become  the  most  Indus- 
trialized urban  land  in  the  underdevel- 
oped rural  communities  of  that  region. 
After  18  years  of  uneasy,  busy  but  hope- 
ful existence,  today  Israel  can  proudly 
claim  the  right  to  be  counted  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  sovereign  states. 
There  the  people  of  Israel  face  the  future 
with  supreme  confidence,  and  continue 
their  task  of  making  Israel  a  model  state 
in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East.  I  wish 
them  patience  and  fortitude,  peace  and 
prosperity  and  happiness  on  the  18th 
anniversary  of  their  Independence  Day. 

I  know  that  I  Join  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  the  Rochester,  N.Y., 
area,  which  I  represent.  In  marking  this 
occasion.  I  think  it  Is  fitting  for  me  to 
mention  that  just  last  week  in  Rochester, 
a  dinner  was  held  honoring  Rabbi  Philip 
S.  Bersteln  for  his  long  and  devoted 
service  to  his  people  all  over  the  world — 
especially  in  the  State  of  Israel.  At  the 
same  event,  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
this  country,  Avraham  Harman,  was  the 
featured  speaker,  and  I  understand  that 
many  of  the  dinner  guests  purchased 
savings  bonds  of  the  Israel  Government. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  close 
proximity  that  Is  felt  l)etween  Americans 
smd  Israelis,  and  it  is  testimony  to  the 
faith  that  Americans  have  In  the  future 
of  the  State  of  Israel. 
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The  Progress  of  Pern:  A  New  Andean 
Highway — A  Major  Concern  to  Texan 
Partners  of  the  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  South  American  neighbor  of  Peru  Is 
presently  undergoing  rapid  economic 
planning  and  development,  a  fact  that 
Is  a  major  concern  of  my  home  State  of 
Texas. 

Not  only  Is  Peruvian  President  Fer- 
nando Belaunde  Terry  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  but  also  Texas  and 
Peru  are  allied  in  the  Partners  of  the 
Alliance  program  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  I  have  par- 
ticular personal  interest  In  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  because  my  former  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  Mr.  Jim  Boren,  is 
presently  the  Director  of  the  Partners 
of  the  Alliance  program  and  has  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  that  position.  His 
leadership  has  l>een  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  the  success  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  programs  which  have  developed. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  progress  in 
Peru,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  entitled  "Dream  of  a  Road  Along 
Andes  May  Come  True"  by  John  ML 
Goshko  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, April  17,  1966,  describing  President 
Fernando  Belaunde  Terry's  plans  for  a 
new  highway  along  the  Andes,  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dream  of  a  Road  Along  Andes  May  Come 

Trttk 

(By  John  M.  Goehko) 

Lima,  Peru. — An  audience  with  President 

Fernando   Belaunde    Terry   invariably   spills 

out  of  his  office   into  an   adjoining  saloon 

known  to  diplomats  as  "the  hall  of  models" 

and  to  more  Irreverent  visitors  as  "the  toy 

room." 

There,  is  a  spacious  corner  of  the  Presi- 
dential Palace,  Belaunde,  an  architect  by 
training,  has  lovingly  assembled  scale  models 
of  bis  many  projects  for  the  physical  devel- 
opment of  Peru.  As  he  excitedly  guides 
visitors  through  the  maze  of  miniature  dams 
and  housing  developments,  he  always  lingers 
longest  over  one  centrally  placed  table. 

This  holds  the  models  of  the  "carretera 
marginal  de  la  selva" — the  "marginal  road 
of  the  Jungle."  And  wrapped  up  In  this 
five-word  title  are  the  fondest  dreams  not 
only  of  ite  originator,  Belaunde,  but  of  all 
who  believe  that  South  America's  future  Ues 
In  the  unlocking  of  its  geographically  Im- 
penetrable  interior. 

For  the  carretera  marginal  plan  envlBloa« 
nothing  lees  than  a  3,rD0-mlle  north -south 
highway  running  along  the  eastern  slope  ot 
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the  Andes  through  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia.  Its  purpose:  to  open  up  the 
fertile  lands  of  the  western  Amazon  Basin 
for  colonization  and  to  provide  the  central 
link  in  an  interior  transportation  system 
that  eventually  would  bind  together  the  con- 
tinent's three  principal  river  systems  of  the 
Plate  In  the  south,  the  Amazon  in  the  east, 
and  the  Orinoco  in  the  north. 


RIDICTn.E    subsides 

The  fact  that  this  plan  today  Is  a  subject 
of  serious  discussion  among  South  Ameri- 
cans and  International  lending  agencies  is  a 
tribute  to  Belaunde's  tenacity  in  pushing  It 
against  odds  that  would  have  deterred  a 
less  single-minded  man.  As  recently  as  4 
years  ago,  most  expert  observers,  including 
those  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  were 
deriding  the  idea  as  "Belaunde's  folly"  and 
its  originator  as  "some  kind  of  nut." 

But  today,  while  the  Idea  still  generates 
considerable  controversy,  the  debate  has 
seen  ridicule  give  way  to  arguments  about 
such  factors  as  costs  and  timetables  and 
planning  priorities.  For  even  those  who 
quarrel  with  the  specifics  of  Belaunde's  plan 
or  who  claim  that  It  will  require  15  to  30 
years  for  completion  now  agree  that  some- 
thing like  the  carretera  marginal  is  neces- 
sary for  the  continent's  development. 

Belaunde  himself  has  never  had  any 
doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  the  idea  he 
proposed  nearly  10  years  ago  in  a  book  en- 
titled "Peru's  Own  Conquest."  In  It,  he  drew 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  poverty-ridden 
Peru  of  today  and  the  brilliant  600-year 
epoch  that  began  when  the  first  Inca,  Manco 
Capac,  and  his  wife.  Mama  Occllo,  gathered 
the  Andean  Indians  Into  communities  and 
taught  them  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

In  describing  the  self-sustaining  Incalc 
empire  that  stretched  from  Colombia  to 
Chile.  Belaunde  noted  how  the  Incas  utilized 
an  extensive  highway  system  to  spread  agri- 
culture and  trade  throughout  the  realm. 
And  with  a  curious  blend  of  technocracy  and 
historical  Intuition,  he  concluded  that  the 
lack  of  a  comparable  modern  road  network 
was  the  pivotal  factor  Inhibiting  the  Andean 
countries  from  supporting  their  20th  century 
populations. 

AN    AWESOME     DIVmER 

The  geography  of  Peru,  most  extreme  of  all 
the  Andean  nations  in  Its  physical  contrasts, 
illustrates  his  point. 

First,  there  Is  a  thin,  low-lying  coastal 
strip  that  contains  almost  all  the  country's 
principal  cities  and  Industrial  areas.  Rising 
hard  behind  It  Is  the  high  spine  of  the 
Andeh  Range,  which  cuts  through  the  ooim- 
try  from  one  end  to  the  other,  slashing  It  In 
half  like  an  awesome  Chinese  wall. 

Finally,  there  are  the  tropical  rain  foresta 
of  the  Amazon  Basin,  which  extend  west- 
ward from  Peru's  eastern  borders  and  thnist 
up  against  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes. 
Flooded  for  long  periods  each  year  and  gen- 
erally Inhospltal  to  human  inhabitants,  the 
selva  has  gone  untouched  by  civilization  for 
centuries. 

But  the  so-called  upper  selva — the  weet- 
em  portion  that  runs  partway  up  the  moim- 
taln  slopea— is  lifted  by  its  altitude  into  a 
semltroplcal  state  that  in  manyplSea  offers 
both  arable  land  and  a  mild  cllmatt  ("the 
South  American  Riviera,"  Baleunde  ha«  called 
It  in  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  exaggeration) . 

Pot  generations,  planners  and  polltlclana 
have  talked  glowingly  about  how  the  open- 
ing  up   of   the   eastern   slopes   would   boIv* 


Peru's  tillable  land  shortage  problem,  a  prob- 
lem that  forces  the  country  to  import  most 
of  lU  foodstuffs  and  keeps  the  sierra  over- 
populated  with  thousands  of  Indians 
scratching  out  the  barest  of  livings.  Despite 
all  the  talk,  however,  the  barriers  of  geog- 
raphy kept  the  area  locked  In  Isolation. 

Air  ELECTION  STTPRISE 

What  was  needed,  Belaunde  concluded, 
was  a  road  along  the  lower  eastern  slopes 
running  the  full  length  of  Peru  and  extend- 
ing into  the  other  three  Andean  nations 
forming  the  Amazon  Basin's  western  border. 
This  marginal  highway  would  essentially  be 
a  continuous  series  of  transverse  roads  con- 
necting at  their  eastern  end  with  another 
network  of  penetration  roads  built  across  the 
Andes  as  outlets  to  the  sea. 

Such  was  the  proposal  that  would  attract 
nothing  but  ridicule  and  cold  shoulders  until 
1963.  when,  to  the  surprise  of  almost  every- 
one, the  Peruvian  electorate  propelled  Be- 
launde Into  the  Presidency.  Among  his  first 
acts  In  office  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
four  countries  that  potentially  would  share 
the  road,  and  out  of  this  grew  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Carretera  Marginal. 

In  1984,  the  Commission,  aided  by  a  loan 
from  the  United  States,  engaged  an  Ameri- 
can engineering  firm  to  study  the  idea.  The 
result  was  an  extensive  report  published  last 
year  which  backed  up  Belaunde's  contention 
that  construction  of  the  road  is  economically 
feasible  over  more  than  three-fourths  of  its 
proposed  length. 

Since  then,  the  idea  has  made  little  prog- 
ress In  Its  International  character.  The  other 
three  governments,  caught  up  In  other  prob- 
lems and  lacking  Belaunde's  sense  of  personal 
Involvement,  have  accepted  their  copies  of 
the  handsomely  t>ound  report  and  done  little 
else. 

But  In  Peru,  a  mania  for  roadbulldlng 
has  Infused  virtually  every  corner  of  the 
government.  In  this,  Belaunde  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  the  fact  that  Pedro  Beltran, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  government  that  pre- 
ceded Belaunde's,  already  had  committed 
Peru  to  an  ambitious  10-year  program  of 
building  penetration  roads  across  the  Andes. 

PICKING  Xre  LINKS 

Now  Belaunde  has  capitalized  on  this  Im- 
petus by  bending  and  rejlggerlng  the  plan  of 
the  carretera  marginal  so  that  wherever  pos- 
sible It  can  pick  up  and  Incorporate  roads 
already  under  construction.  In  this  way,  he 
hopes  to  block  In  quickly  various  scattered 
links  of  what  might  someday  become  a  com- 
plete chain. 

This  concept  Is  now  being  put  to  the  test 
in  northern  Peru,  where  part  of  a  major 
Andes  i>enetratlon  road  already  under  con- 
struction has  been  picked  to  do  double  duty 
as  the  first  major  section  of  the  carretera 
marginal. 

During  the  past  5  years,  the  Peruvian  Army, 
imtU  now  the  major  roadbulldlng  force  iii 
the  country,  has  been  extending  this  road 
inland  toward  the  eastern  slopee  town  of  Tar- 
apoto.  Now,  a  private  consortium  headed  by 
the  Boise,  Idaho,  firm  of  Morris  4  Knudson 
Is  about  to  begin  a  $43  million  project  aimed 
at  pushing  the  road  from  Tarapoto  to  a  minor 
waterway  called  Rio  Nieve. 

In  this  project,  which  will  become  part  of 
the  carretera  marginal,  can  be  seen  both  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Belaunde's  scheme 
and  the  pitfalls  facing  it. 
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"nutipoto  lies  In  tb«  heart  of  an  eastern 
■Iop«a  area  that  already  haa  been  heavily 
colonised  and  la  producing  foodstuffs  at  a 
healthy  clip.  But  because  It  has  no  roads 
connecting  It  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Its  products  must  be  sent  out  by  air. 

As  a  result,  tiny  Tarapoto.  with  only  a 
jungle  airstrip,  la  Peru's  busiest  air  traffic 
center,  with  a  volume  of  business  that  dwarfs 
that  of  Lima's  giant  International  airport. 
This,  even  Belaunde's  strongest  critics  admit. 
Is  impressive  proof  of  how  far  the  eastern 
•lopes  could  go  toward  filling  Peru's  demand 
for  food  if  It  had  normal  road  connections 
with  the  west. 

AH    AMTBICAN    AatUTT 

Yet  the  very  same  geographic  factors  that 
make  the  building  of  roads  to  Tarapoto  so 
desirable  also  place  formidable  difficulties 
In  the  path  of  their  actual  construction. 
Foremost  among  these  Is  the  Job  of  physi- 
cally moving  the  tools  of  road  construction 
Into  the  area. 

In  December,  for  example,  the  Peruvian 
Army  had  to  appeal  to  the  United  States  for 
help.  And  the  U.S.  Air  Force  responded  with 
a  spectacular  2-week  airlift  that  carried  600 
tons  of  heavy  construction  equipment  Into 
the  area. 

Even  more  dramatic  Is  the  Ingenious  but 
roundabout  method  being  employed  by  the 
Morris  and  Knudson  group  to  bring  Its 
equipment  Into  the  selva.  The  massive  earth- 
moving  machinery  first  was  shipped  from  the 
United  States  to  Brastl's  Amazon  River  port 
of  Belem  on  the  opposite  side  of  South  Amer- 
ica from  Peru.  There  It  was  loaded  onto 
bMTges  and  moved  thoiosands  of  miles  up  the 
Amason  to  the  Peruvian  river  port  of  Iqultos 
for  further  transshipment  along  the  Amazon 
tributaries  Into  the  Tarapoto  area. 

It  Is  obstacles  suclT  as  these  that  make 
many  question  whether  Belaunde's  grand 
scheme  can  withstand  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  upon  with  success  would  depend. 
Although  accurate  cost  estimates  for  the 
carretera  marginal  are  difficult  to  come  by. 
some  experts  place  It  conservatively  at  $173 
million  for  the  Peruvian  segment  of  the  road 
alone. 

OBXAT   IN    THKOST 

ObTlouflly.  Peru  could  never  provide  such 
a  sum  on  Its  own.  and  those  on  whose  assist- 
ance It  would  have  to  rely,  most  notably  the 
United  States,  thus  far  have  been  wary  of 
embracing  the  Idea  to  the  point  of  pledging 
financial  backing. 

To  be  sure,  the  United  States  not  only 
financed  the  preliminary  study  but  put  up 
$33  mllUon  of  the  cost  of  the  Morris  and 
Knudson  project.  American  officials  are  care- 
ful to  point  out.  however,  that  the  latter 
decision  was  based  on  the  merits  of  the 
project  In  Its  original  limited  sense  rather 
than  as  a  part  of  the  carretera  marginal. 

For  the  rest,  while  stressing  that  no  final 
decisions  have  been  made.  American  officials 
tend  to  the  position  that  Belaunde's  idea  Is 
g^eat  I"  theory  but  plagued  with  unanswered 
questions.  Anxong  those  they  pose  are 
whether  Belaunde  is  trying  to  push  the  proj- 
ect too  fast,  whether  the  yast  simis  involved 
might  not  be  better  spent  in  tackling  some 
of  Peru's  myriad  other  problems,  whether 
the  other  Andean  countries  will  ever  give  the 
Idea  anything  more  than  Up  service  and. 
most  Important  of  all.  whether  Belaunde's 
successors  will  share  bis  enthusiasm  and 
carry  out  the  project. 

To  all  these  caveats.  Belaunde  has  an- 
swers, if  sometlntes  unspoken  ones.  With 
the  neighboring  countries,  be  has  been  pa- 
ttent  on  the  theory  that  if  the  Idea  Is  suc- 
cessful In  Peru,  the  others  wlU  fall  in  line. 
As  to  the  attitudes  of  his  successors,  he  says 
that  he  cannot  predict  the  future. 

And  on  the  question  of  whether  the  car- 
retera marginal  meriu  the  high  priority  of 
time  and  money  which  he  has  assigned  It, 
Belaunde  Is  unequivocal  in  his  answer  that 


the  land  and  food  problem  Is  fundamental  to 
his  continent's  future.    Says  he : 

"The  populaUon  of  Latin  America,  pres- 
ently 346  mllUon  people,  will  reach  in  the 
year  2000  the  flgiire  of  630  million,  which  we 
could  not  feed  if  our  present  notoriously  in- 
adequate agricultural  production  areas  re- 
main static.  If  our  people  are  undernour- 
ished with  what  we  culUvate  today,  what  will 
they  be  like  within  35  years  If  our  arable 
areas  are  not  expanded?" 


Salnte  to  Republic  of  Togo — Sixth 
Independence  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  April  27 
marks  the  sixth  anniversary  year  of  the 
Independence  of  Togo,  former  colony  of 
Prance.  This  Is  a  memorable  occasion 
and  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  congratulations  and  extend 
warm  felicitations  to  His  Excellency 
Nicolas  Gnmitzky.  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Togo;  and  to  His  Excellency 
Robert  Ajavon,  Togo's  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 

The  territory  now  comprising  Togo 
was  at  one  time  the  German  colony  of 
Togoland.  Prom  1919  until  its  inde- 
pendence in  1960  it  was  imder  French 
control  first  as  a  League  of  Nations 
mandate  and  later  a  trust  territory  under 
the  United  Nations.  In  1956  French 
Togoland  changed  from  trusteeship  sta- 
tus to  an  autonomous  Republic  within  the 
French  Union.  Under  this  relationship 
Togo  had  relatively  great  Internal  auton- 
omy, although  defense,  foreign  affairs 
and  monetary  matters  were  under  French 
direction.  Part  of  the  original  territory 
over  which  Germany  exercised  control 
was  placed  imder  British  tutelage,  and 
in  1957  that  part  chose  to  Join  the  Grold 
Coast  to  form  part  of  what  became  the 
Independent  state  of  Ghana.  On  April 
27,  1960,  the  remainder  of  the  territory 
shed  Its  last  colonial  ties  with  France, 
and  in  a  smooth  transition,  l}ecame  an 
independent  state. 

Though  its  postlndependence  experi- 
ences have  at  times  been  turbulent,  such 
occurrences  should  not  be  exaggerated. 
Many  of  the  newly  Independent  states 
have  undergone  even  more  serious  up- 
heavals, but  have  still  maintained  their 
Independence.  Indeed,  even  in  this 
country  we  can  look  back  In  retrospect  to 
many  political  and  economic  difficulties 
over  which  we  triumphed.  Likewise,  I 
feel  certain  that  with  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  evidenced  by  the  Togolese, 
their  problems  will  <Mie  day  be  overcome. 

The  country's  economy  still  rests 
mainly  on  cocoa  and  coffee  as  Its  chief 
foreign  exchange  earners,  though  some 
foodstuffs  are  exported  to  neighboring 
countries.  Insofar  as  minerals  are  con- 
cerned, Togo  Is  said  to  have  the  world's 
largest  reserves  of  phosphates.  Mining 
operations  began  In  1961,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  bright  future  in  that  re- 


gard. Economic  ties  with  Prance  have 
remained  strong  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  Togo's  trade  Is  with  France. 
Foreign  aid  has  come  from  France,  West 
Germany,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

Togo's  leadership  has  pledged  as  its 
primary  goal  the  realization  of  economic 
Independence.  With  its  phosphate  de- 
posits and  an  increasing  industrial  base, 
that  goal  could  certainly  be  realized. 

While  Togo  lacks  many  of  the  natural 
riches  of  some  of  her  neighboring  states, 
the  Togolese  have  clearly  indicated  their 
willingness  to  stand  up  to  the  demands 
posed  by  modem  statehood.  As  the 
Togolese  Government  leads  its  people  in 
the  observance  of  their  sixth  anniversary 
as  an  Independent  republic,  I  extend  my 
best  wishes  and  urge  them  on  to  even 
greater  accomplishments  in  the  future. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  Kentacky  Farm 
Bureau  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

OF   KENTUCKY 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Kentucky  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  on  April  12  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  the  resentment 
of  the  Kentucky  federation  and  its  79,000 
members  to  the  fact  that  American  agri- 
culture is  being  used  as  the  scapegoat 
for  the  present  dangerous  cycle  of  in- 
flation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  American  farmer,  through  his 
diligence  and  never-ceasing  labor,  has  fur- 
nished this  Nation  with  the  world's  most 
abundant  food  supply;  and 

Whereas  the  American  farmer  has  fur- 
nished the  American  consuming  public  not 
only  the  world's  most  abundant  food,  but  has 
furnished  food  that,  In  terms  of  an  hour's 
labor.  U  the  cheapest  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and 

Whereas  the  national  administration  In 
Washington  has  Indicated  a  willingness  to 
commit  the  American  farmer  to  feed  the  rest 
of  the  world  In  order  to  prevent  International 
hunger  and  chaos:  and 

Whereas  the  same  people  holding  positions 
of  responsibility  with  the  Government  have 
siimmartly  announced  that  agriculture  Is  the 
chief  culprit  and  benefactor  in  the  recent  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  and  thus.  In  fact,  the 
chief  factor  In  the  Inflationary  cycle  now  con- 
fronting the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
by  Its  own  publication;  I.e.:  Agricultural 
Prices.  February  28.  1966.  page  1.  announces 
that  the  "parity  ratio  on  February  15.  1966, 
stood  at  only  83  percent,"  or.  In  other  words, 
that  the  American  farmer  Is  getting  only  83 
percent  of  what  he  la  entlOed  to  get ) ;  and 

Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
its  leaflet  No.  2«1.  "Background  on  U.S.  Agrl- 
cxilture,"  states  on  page  7.  that  the  American 
farmer  receives  "for  food.  39  cents  of  each 
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$1  spent."  This  meaiw  that  61  cente  of  each 
food  dollar  Is  added  after  the  food  leaves  the 
farm :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  executive  ccmmilt- 
tee  of  the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, representing  more  than  79.000  members, 
protest  the  discriminatory  way  in  which  the 
American  farmer  has  been  singled  out  as  be- 
ing the  principal  cause  of  the  present  in- 
flation and  that  the  Nrtlon  Is  being  prom- 
ised even  cheaper  food  than  is  presenUy 
afforded  by  an  83  percent  of  parity  income. 
We  further 

Resolved.  That  we  Inform  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  chairman  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  and  the 
members  of  our  own  congressional  delega- 
tion, that  we  deeply  resent  this  reflection 
and  that  we  respectfully  request  that  imme- 
diate steps  be  taken  to  correct  this  distorted 
image  of  American  agriculture;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  we.  as  an  organization  of 
farmers,  attempt  to  correctly  inform  the 
general  public  as  to  the  true  situation  re- 
garding the  cost  of  living  and  as  to  Just  who 
is  responsible  for  the  scourge  of  InfUtlon 
that  Is  undermining  the  economic  structure 
of  this  Nation. 

Adopted  by  the  executive  committee 
Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  April 
13,  1966. 
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The  Obligations  of  PubUc  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24,  1966.  the  guest  speaker  at  the  first  an- 
nual communion  breakfast  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  in  New  York  was  a  very 
dedicated  and  enlightened  public  serv- 
ant. I  think  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record,  a  speech  given 
by  the  Honorable  Mario  T.  Noto.  Associ- 
ate Commissioner,  of  the  Immigration 
and  NaturalizaUon  Service  of  the  US 
Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Noto's  remarks  follow : 
The  Obucations  of  Public  Service 
(Remarks  by  Mario  T.  Noto.  Associate  Com- 
missioner. U.S.  ImmlgraUon  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  before  the  first  annual  com- 
munion breakfast  of  the  Holy  Name  So- 
ciety at  the  Sheraton  Atlantic  Hotel  New 
York,  N.Y.,  April  24,  1666) 

I  am  honored  at  your  Invitation  to  address 
«ie  Qrst  annual  communion  breakfast  of  the 
Holy  Name  Society  of  the  New  York  District 
Of  oiir  Service.  Returning  to  New  York,  even 
If  only  for  a  brief  Interlude.  Is  always  a  pleas- 
ant event,  and  being  asked  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you  makes  It  p.n  exciting  challenge 

I  am  here  by  your  Invitation  which  I  was 
pleased  to  receive  and  delighted  to  accept  I 
have  come  because  I  believe  It  Is  opportune 
Md  important  to  address  myself  to  you  on 
some  of  the  obligations  and  demands  of  pub- 
^VpTcJc'^.^'"'"**   '•'^°""»   "^   brought   into 

As  I  stand  before  you.  I  am  hoping  that 
none  of  you  is  like  the  man  who, 'although 
^L  ^."VV^^  *°°  ™"*=»»  alcoholic  bever- 

sfonTr^  ^  ''''"'■'^^  *°  *^*^  t»^e  sermon. 
Boon,  after  he  was  seated,  the  effects  of  the 
liquor  placed  him  into  sound  slumber     The 


preacher  reached  a  climax  of  eloquence — and 
he  called  out  for  all  those  on  the  side  of  the 
Ixjrd  to  stand  up.    They  all  stood  \ip.    After 
they  were  seated  again,  the  preacher  yelled 
In  a  thunderous  voice  "and  now  those  on  the 
side  of  the  devil  stand  up."    The  shout  awak- 
ened   the    befuddled    parishioner    who    had 
l>een  asleep.    He  stood  up  slowly  and  looking 
around,   turned   to   the   preacher  and   said, 
"preacher,  I'll  stick  by  you,  but  It  seems  that 
you  and  I  are  In  a  hopeless  minority."    I  am 
optimistic  that  you  and  I  will  not  be  In  the 
minority    when    we    affirm    the    obligations 
which  we  owe  In  the  service  of  the  people 
It  would  be  unwise  for  me  to  offer  technical 
advice   or   counsel    to   you   on   immigration 
and  naturalization  matters.    On  such.  I  con- 
cede with  no  reluctancy  that  your  proficiency 
excels  that  which  my  office  allegedly  cloaks 
me  with.    Neither  am  I  here  to  provide   nor 
would   I   be   foolhardy   to   attempt   to   pro- 
vide wisdom  or  understanding  which  you  al- 
ready do  have.    What  brings  me  here  Is  my 
deep  conviction  of  duty  to  talk  to  you  about 
obligations  and  responsibUltles  which  we,  In 
the  Government  service,  must  fulfill  to  the 
public    which    employs    us.      They    are    the 
things    we    think    about,    know   about    but 
speak  softly  or  little  of.     The  event  of  this 
first  annual  breakfast  and  the  gathering  of 
Service  employees  provide  a  proper  and  timely 
forum  where  we  may  surface  and  reaffirm  the 
true  significance  and  thrust  of  our  obllea- 
tlons.  "• 

To  a  dedicated  group  as  this— the  Holy 
Name  Society— I  want  to  project  some 
thoughts  which  may  provoke  a  reexamina- 
tion of  and  rededlcatlon  to  Ideals  and  con- 
cepts which  perhaps  through  the  passage  of 
time  have  eroded  or  diminished  in  per- 
spective. I  am  one  of  you  and  belong  with 
you.  For  many  years  I  have  dwelled  not  in 
marble  halls,  but  within  the  fiery  and  ex- 
plosive sanctum  of  the  central  office  of  our 
Service.  Although,  from  the  field  It  appears 
a  sanctuary— dispel  aU  Uluslons— It  provides 
at  most  only  veiled  Impunity.  From  time  to 
time  It  Is  necessary  to  descend  from  Its  pre- 
tense of  Insulation,  and  taste  the  experience 
and  share  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
men  and  women  In  Une  operations.  They 
are  the  backbone  of  the  Service. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  I  may  leave  behind  with 
you  some  thoughts  which  may  serve  as  the 
basis  for  constructive  and  effective  use  Per- 
haps together  we  may  contribute  further  to 
the  public  we  serve.  In  fulfilling  our  responsi- 
bilities as  members  of  a  proud  agency,  price- 
less in  heritage,  acclaimed  in  achievement 
and  symbolic  of  the  amalgamated  foreign 
blood  which  has  and  conUnues  to  enrich 
America. 

Whether  or  not  people  are  members  of  or 
dedicated    to    the    religious    beliefs    of    any 
particular  church  none  can  escape  their  ac- 
countability to  God.     We  all   serve   In   the 
army  of  a  church  and  pursue  the  objectives 
and  aspirations  of  all  God-fearing  peoples- 
decency,  respect,  dignity,  and  an  unwaver- 
ing regard  for  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
our  fellow  man.    But  while  we  gather  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  God  through  your  society  we 
must  also  pause  for  a  refiectlve  look  at  our 
responsibilities  to  the  mortal  man     We  find 
no  escape  or  release  from  accounting  to  him 
I   am   convinced   that   the   basic  rules   of 
true  success  In  our  human  relaUons  remain 
unchanged.    They  not  only  can  be  measured 
In  the  terms  of  how  effecUvely  we  serve  our 
God  but  also  our  fellow  man.     These  rules 
^If   »^°    ImP'-essed    since    the    beginning 
erf  time.    They  do  not  change.    Their  values 
remain  constant. 

You  and  I  are  members  of  the  corps  of  men 
and  women  who  serve  the  people  through 
our  Government.  To  that  end  we  have  sw^ 
to  give  our  might  and  our  most  efficient  and 
dedicated  efforts.  We  must  remember  that 
we  arc  servants  to  the  Individual  people— 
for  the  true  foundaUon  of  American  Gov. 
emment  Is  structured  in  the  concept  that 
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the  Government  must  serve  Its  people  The 
mushrooming  growth  of  Government  and  lu 
ever-spreading  impact  upon  our  Uvea  haa 
created  more  demands  for  Government  serv- 
ices— and  it  is  only  proper  and  fitting  for 
people  to  call  for  need  of  their  Government 
But  as  the  tempo  of  time  Increases,  a  ques- 
tion arises  in  my  mind.  Does  the  clvU  serv- 
ant possess  the  luster  of  the  earUer  era? 
Does  he  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people? 
Does  he  give  wUllngly  of  himself  in  a  spirit 
of  dedication  and  responsiblUty?  If  we  are 
unable  to  provide  simple  answers  to  these 
questions,  they  must  be  established  through 
an  examination  of  ourselves.  ^^ 

The  complexities  of  our  time  and  Increas- 
ing pressures  demand  a  higher  standard  of 
performance  by  the  civil  servant.  And  with 
these  our  answerability  to  the  people  and 
Government  becomes  more  exacting 

We  assert  and  clamor  for  our  rights.  And 
this  is  only  Just.  For  of  what  Import  are 
rights  unless  they  are  exercised?  But  what 
about  our  duties?  There  are  halfway  civil 
servants  who  eagerly  avail  themselves  of 
every  right  and  privilege  which  belong  to 
them.  And  yet.  they  blatantly  refuse  to 
discharge  the  liabilities  which  they  owe  to 
8  free  society  by  virtue  of  being  Federal  em- 
ployees. In  so  varied  a  field  as  ouns,  where 
we  deal  dally  with  human  beings  who  may  be 
m  plight,  fear,  or  need  for  assistance  It  la 
inevitable  that  misunderstandings,  frustra- 
tions, and  difficulties  will  be  encountered 
in  the  relationship  between  the  Government 
and  the  Individual.  Yet.  these  should  not  be 
the  cushions  for  our  shorteomlngs. 

At  times  there  are  troublesome  symptoms 
Which  tend  to  be  present  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Government  employee.     When  these  ap- 
pear  they  are  indicative  of  a  lack  of  regard 
for  the  human  element  and  an  Indifference 
to  the  needs  or  feelings  of  people.     Some- 
times these  attitudes  stem  from  expedlencv 
exercised  In  the  name  of  necessity  or  pro- 
priety.    Yet,  our  attitudes  mirror  our  beliefs 
and  they  can  make  our  actions  IncreaslnKly 
Sf/,f  ^^  '''  worthiness,  if  not  Indefensible 
With  the  pubUc,  the  slightest  delay  or  In- 
different reaction  provides  the  cause  to  blame 
the  difficulties  on  the  Government  agency 
And  It  is  easy  for  people  to  transfer  responsl- 
Wllty  for  errors  or  delays  to  the  civil  sen  ant 
While  this  is  easy,  it  is  also  self-deluding 
But  before  accepting  or  rejecting  responsibil- 
ity for  error  or  indifference,  we  in  Govern- 
ment must  ask  ourselves  whether  thU  is  of 

Sl^'JT'*?^^''^  "^  ^•'"P'y  »  passing  of  the 
buck  by  the  people. 

r,  ^^1"'*''  ''^  "^^  <*°  *°  conscientiously 
fulfill  the  responsibility  and  trust  which  has 
been  vested  in  us  as  employees  of  our  a«v- 
emment?  Each  of  us  as  civil  servants  must 
apply  the  adage  that  "I  am  only  one  but  I 
am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything,  but  I  can 
do  something  What  I  can  do.  I  ought  to 
I^ll^o '^  °"^*'*  *°  *^°'  ^^  °°^'«  Brace. 

Each  of  us  must  avoid  the  Inequities  which 
may  be  engendered  by  rate,  color,  creed    or 
national  origin.     Each  of  us  must  h»ve  no 
room  m  the  discharge  of  our  duOes  to  ven- 
tilate personal  feeUngs  on  people.     Each  of 
ifo,f  t'^l*^'^  **"*  integrity  of  our  dedica- 
tion to  help  those  who  need  our  assistance. 
Each  of  us  must  retain  complete  objectivity 
and  assure  that  every  privilege  or  right  which 
a  man  may  be  entitled  to  is  asserted  for  him 
We  cannot  and  must  not  remain  complacent 
^Zt  ^"i    J"  necessity  requires  detennlned 
action.     And  above  all,  each  of  us  must  never 
forget  that  as  Federal  employees  we  are  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  and  Its  agents  in 
the  preservation  of  the  heritage  which  re- 
quires the  Impartial  administration  of  Jua- 

It  is  so  essential  that  to  the  pubUc  we 
provide  understandable  Information-  that 
we  provide  prompt  and  comprehensive  re- 
sponse to  their  queries;  that  we  provide  a 
balanced  and  dispassionate  approach  to  crises 


jr^:^\ 
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which  may  Ignite  personal  or  false  thinking: 
and  that  we  provide  poaltlve  leadership  (or 
new  and  creative  Ideaa  which  will  Improve 
the  public  service. 

It  Is  Indispensable  that  we  be  sure  of  the 
facta  upon  which  our  determinations  are 
made.  When  the  facta  are  certain  then  our 
decisions  must  be  clear  and  sharp.  •  It  would 
not  be  candid  to  believe  that  we  are  right  all 
the  time,  but  certainly  we  can  strive  to  at- 
tain such  goal.  Our  product  must  reflect 
objective,  conscientious,  and  fair  decisions 
with  due  regard  for  the  elements  which  af- 
fect the  Uvea  of  human  beings.  We  must 
enhance  our  ability  to  communicate  our 
reasoning  and  actions  to  the  public  and  b« 
tolerant  to  those  who  seek  and  need  the 
comfort  and  help  of  their  Oovemment. 

Above  all.  let  ua  remember  that  while 
aspiration  is  one  thing,  achievement  la  an- 
other. 

Our  accompllahmenta  are  tabulated  In  the 
faces  and  places,  near  and  far,  that  our 
service  has  brightened  and  Invested  with 
hope:  In  the  lives  we  have  rekindled  with 
confidence  and  In  the  love  born  In  the  unity 
of  families  we  have  Joined. 

Our  actions  create  our  Image,  our  tradi- 
tions, our  reasoning,  and  our  conscience. 
When  the  civil  servant  falters,  it  Is  our  Gov- 
ernment that  suffers.  The  stronger  the  civil 
servant,  the  stronger  the  confidence  In  Qov- 
ernment. 

Today,  expanding  Ck>vemment  creates  a 
need  for  greater  confidence  in  Its  institutions 
and  in  our  agencies.  This  need  has  been 
accelerated  and  continues  to  Increase  be- 
cause of  the  growing  demands  of  modern 
society  and  the  perplexities  of  law  and  regu- 
lations which  affect  the  dally  lives  of  all 
persons  to  an  extent  undreamed  of  in  this 
century.  Thus  our  human  relations  with 
the  people  we  oome  Into  contact  with  must 
reflect  not  only  our  sense  of  duty  to  people 
but  they  must  also  earn  thelK  respect  and 
confidence.  \ 

I  believe  that  government  is  »  trust  and 
that  we  thSK^fflcers  of  our  Government  are 
the  trustees., 'Apd  both  the  trust  and  trustees 
have  been  Jcretlted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people.  T6o  oft^n  some  .^Ivil  servants  be- 
come contented  kml  eoMonced  within  the 
framework  of  dvll  sk»slce  with  a  false  sense 
of  immunity  from  accounting  to  the  public 
and  government  for  their  failures  or  Indif- 
ference as  representatives  of  the  Oovemment. 
This  false  Insulation  may  well  be  shattered 
with  the  realization  that  there  is  no  Im- 
munity: Instead  there  Is  liability  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  to  government  Itself.  It 
should  be  our  duty  to  make  It  dllBeuIt  for 
people  to  do  wrong  and  to  make  it  easy  for 
them  to  do  right. 

I  approach  the  close  of  my  remarks.  And 
I  take  license  to  make  some  personal  obser- 
vations. I  have  visited  many  offlcea  of  our 
Service  not  only  aa  a  neceeslty  but  as  a 
privilege.  Amidst  our  employees  I  find  sin- 
cere and  deep  dedication  to  high  profes- 
sional standards;  I  find  devotion,  recognition, 
and  acceptance  of  public  responsibility  which 
reflects  their  pride  and  esteem  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  our  GoTemment. 

In  my  many  travels  and  encounters  with 
the  public,  I  find  a  profound  respect  and 
admiration  for  our  Service  and  its  employees. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation  there  Is  found  public  acknowledg- 
ment and  confident  acceptance  of  our  sense 
and  purpose  of  direction.  I  am  filled  with 
a  personal  feeling  of  vanity  to  be  included 
»—«*M»g  the  ranks  of  our  employees.  Bach 
pnttng  day  adds  to  the  toll  of  my  time  aa 
a  servant  of  the  people  and  the  years  add 
to  my  pride.  My  conrtcUons  are  reinforced 
that  we  are  serving  and  shall  continue  to 
serve  the  people  loyally  and  to  the  full  meaa- 
sure  of  our  abilities.  The  ptaasage  ot  tlms 
adds  new  and  challenging  dimensions  to 
dedlcatlcHi  and  devottoo  to  duty.  Together 
we  shall  meet  them  and  fulfill  them. 


As  this  Holy  Name  Society  meets  here,  we 
need  pray  to  Ood  that  He  will  continue  to 
grant  us  the  serenity  to  accept  the  things 
which  we  cannot  change:  the  courage  to 
change  the  t.hingg  which  He  within  our 
power:  and  finally  to  continue  our  wisdom 
to  know  the  difference. 

As  for  myself.  If  I  may  borrow  from  the 
23d  Psalm  of  David  in  the  Old  Testament. 
I  can  truly  say  to  my  fellow  employees  thai 
"my  cup  runneth  over." 


Eliminate  the  Bath 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THRUSTON  B.  MORTON 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  20.  an  amusing  article  by  Will  Mul- 
ler  appeared  in  the  Detroit  News.  I 
thinlc  my  colleagues  might  find  it  of 
interest. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printe<!  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ELIMIN.'kTE    THE    BaTH — POB    SAfTTT'S    SAKE 

(By  Will  Muller) 

The  National  Safety  Council,  In  a  report 
that  caused  leas  consternation  than  a  Volks- 
wagen swaying  In  the  wind,  said  accidents  in 
their  homes  killed  38.500  persons  last  year. 

A  few  months  before  the  council's  Febru- 
ary sumnuitlon  for  1966.  E.  Maurice  Backett. 
a  professor  of  social  medicine  at  Aberdeen 
University.  Scotland,  reported  to  the  World 
Health  Organization  (WHO)  on  perils  In  the 
modern  home. 

Backett  Ls  to  the  household  what  Ralph 
Nader  is  to  the  auto  industry.  In  style  and 
dedication  the  resemblance  Is  striking.  The 
folks  building  household  appliances,  he  says, 
are  heedless  of  dangers. 

"Bach  advance  In  the  use  of  electrical 
power  seems  associated  with  some  Increased 
hazard,"  said  Backett  He  advised  the  "im- 
position" of  safety  standards  on  household 
gadgets  to  make  them  foolproof. 

The  home  has  been  around  a  lot  longer 
than  the  automobile.  The  home  Is  one  of 
the  favorite  themes  of  our  U.S.  Senators. 
But  when  it  comes  to  doing  something  for 
the  home,  they  would  rather  be  out  In  the 
garage  experimenting  with  a  collapsible 
steering  wheel. 

Our  Senators  emote  TV  concern  for  the 
consumer  shorted  a  half  ounce  of  corn- 
flakes. They  are  unmoved  when  the  house- 
wife blends  a  quarter  cup  of  fingers  with  the 
cake  mix. 

Palls  In  the  home  accounted  for  the  major 
number  of  fatalities  there,  the  Safety  Coun- 
cil reported,  although  bums  and  asptfayxia- 
tlon  caused  30  percent.  Solutions  to  some 
of  these  basards  should  be  reasonably  simple 
to  Senators  capable  of  advising  car  builders 
on  their  relatively  complicated  profession. 

For  Instance,  a  large  number  of  the  fatal 
falls  occurred  down  cellarways.  These  could 
be  completely  eliminated  by  a  law  requiring 
cellars  to  be  build  level  with  the  first  floor. 

Although  It  is  doubtful  If  homes  without 
baths  would  find  ready  sale,  the  safety  of 
those  exposed  to  falls  In  the  bathtub  makes 
the  elimination  of  the  bath  a  national  neces- 
sity. A  surprising  number  are  injured  by 
falls  from  beds,  a  hazard  which  bedmakers 


have  chosen  to  ignore  by  refusing  to  make 
bed  belts  standard  equipment. 

Each  year,  a  great  number  of  householders 
fall  from  stepladders  while  washing  or  paint- 
ing ceilings.  This  could  be  ended  with  legis- 
lative specifications  permitting  only  crawl 
space  between  floor  and  ceiling. 

Backett  suggests  that  attractive  bottles 
and  intriguing  scents  have  made  medicine 
cabinets  a  greater  hazard  to  children.  The 
old  fashioned  medicines,  unpleasant  to  taste 
and  smell,  were  less  dangerous  to  human  life. 
So  was  the  hansom  cab. 

Despite  the  number  of  fatalities  from 
bums  and  asphyxiation,  Americans  blindly 
continue  to  have  flres  in  their  homes  and  to 
cook  there.  They  will  continue  in  their 
suicidal  course  unless  restrained  by  the  hand 
of  government  acting  for  their  protection. 

Many  householders  fall  each  year  while 
repairing  chimneys,  washing  windows,  and 
inspecting  roofs.  These  hazards  could  be 
eliminated  by  ordering  the  fireplaces  outside, 
the  windows  bricked  up,  and  the  roof  re- 
moved. 

To  remove  the  roof,  some  builders  might 
argue,  would  be  to  kill  homemakers'  interest. 
This  Is  an  old  argument  and  will  not  be 
given  weight  by  Congress.  Car  builders  once 
argued  that  way  about  horsepower. 

Now  that  the  Safety  Council  and  the  WHO 
have  called  the  hazards  of  the  home  to  the 
attention  of  Congress,  it  should  act  quickly. 
Spring  is  the  nest  building  season.  The 
blueprints  for  the  accident-free  automobile 
can  wait  for  the  new  model  season  In  the 
fall. 

If  staying  at  home  can  be  made  safe,  there 
will  be  one  less  reason  for  buying  a  car. 


Administration    Loan    Pool    Program    !• 
Obvioat  Bad(;et  Gimmick 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
President  sent  up  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posal for  a  govemmentwlde  loan  pool 
in  which  participation  shares  would  be 
sold  In  order  to  refinance  a  number  of 
Government  loans.  The  real  aim  of  this 
proposal  is  to  create  a  mechanism  for  the 
adding  of  private  funds  "receipts"  to 
budgets  In  deficit  years  in  order  to  cam- 
ouflage the  extent  of  the  deficit  and  make 
the  budget  safe  for  waste. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  is  a 
budget  gimmick  riding  a  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary monster.  The  Wall  Street  Journal's 
invective  is  a  bit  more  restrained  than 
mine,  but  their  opinion  seems  about  the 
same.  The  following  is  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  April  21.  1966.  deal- 
ing with  the  proposed  program: 

The  Govebnment  and  Mb.  Jones 
When  John  Jones,  average  citizen.  Is  hard 
up  for  money  he  does  without  things,  or  bor- 
rows enough  to  tide  him  over,  or  goes  broke. 
When  the  Government  is  in  the  same  fix  it 
has  the  same  options. 

Now  plainly  the  present  administration 
shows  no  signs  of  wanting  to  do  without 
things.  And  although  its  outgo  exceeds  in- 
come, it  can't  very  well  admit  to  going  broke. 
Moreover,  an  administration  which  is  telling 
everyone  else  to  be  frugal  would  like  to  pre- 
sent some  sort  of  Image  of  econcxny  itself. 
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So  what  can  it  do?  Well,  the  Government, 
which  thinks  it  Is  a  little  more  sophisticated 
than  Average  Citizen  Jones,  can  pull  a  stunt 
that  would  be  difBcult  for  him.  It  can  sell 
Its  loans,  of  which  It  has  plenty  outstanding. 
The  administration  plans,  for  instance,  to 
let  the  Small  Business  Administration  set  up 
pools  of  some  of  Its  loans.  It  would  desig- 
nate the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion— originally  designed  to  provide  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  Government-insured  home 
loans — to  be  its  salesman  for  "participations" 
In  those  pools  by  private  Investors. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  similar  refinancing 
devices,  the  administration  hopes  to  recover 
some  of  the  money  it  already  has  loaned  out, 
and  to  use  that  money  to  pay  for  existing 
programs  without  calling  for  as  much  in  the 
way  of  new  appropriations  as  would  other- 
wise be  needed. 

The  Senate  already  has  passed  legislation 
authorizing  the  creation  of  SBA  loan  pools. 
If  the  House,  which  hasn't  yet  acted,  falls  to 
go  along  with  this  gimmick,  the  adminlstra- 
Uon  may  be  a  little  embarrased.  Because  if 
Congress  doesn't  go  along  with  the  various 
other  "parUclpations"  President  Johnson 
formally  asked  for  yesterday,  the  coming  fis- 
cal year's  deficit,  which  President  Johnson 
optimistically  has  estimated  at  $18  billion, 
may  show  up  on  the  books  nearer  (6  billion. 
If  Congress  cooperates,  however,  the  ad- 
ministration— presto— will  have  turned  a 
neat  trick.  The  only  thing  is,  once  the  audi- 
ence sees  how  it  is  done,  such  budgetary 
legardemain  doesn't  fool  anybody.  Including 
the  principal  member  of  the  audience,  John 
Jones,  average  citizen. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
Record,  I  am  pleased  today  to  insert  the 
results  of  my  1966  national  Issues  poll 
which  was  mailed  in  March  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois.    To  date,  I  have  received  over 
25,000    responses    to    the   questionnaire, 
and  am  pleased  to  note  once  again  the 
high  level  of  Interest  In  matters  of  na- 
tional concern  evidenced  by  residents  of 
the  13th  District. 
The  results  follow: 
Results  of  1966  National  Issues  Poll 
1.  Foreign   affairs — Do   you   favor: 

a.  U.S.   aid    to    assist   foreign    naOons    In 
controlling  rapidly   growing   populations? 

Percent    yes 72  6 

Percent  no ""  24  7 

Percent  no  answer l'^'^  27 

b.  U.S.  trade  In  food  with  Communist  na- 
tions? 


yes 33  Q 

00.3 


Percent 
Percent 
Percent  no  answer V.V.'.         '^  7 

4.  Domestic — Do  you  f avcw  : 
a.  Creation  of  a  Federal  Cabinet-rank  De- 
partment of  Transportation? 

Percent    yes 

Percent  no 

Percent   no   answer. 


43. 

48. 

8. 


—  91.0 

—  7.2 

—  1.8 

to    set 


Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club 
of  Palestine,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club  of  Palestine  has  recently  endorsed 
a  proposition  offering  their  support  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  his  ef- 
forts to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
In  the  world. 

Because  of  the  support  which  this 
group  has  pledged  to  our  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 'of 
this  endorsement  with  the  authenticating 
signature  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows  : 

Bdsikess  and  Professional 

Women's  Club. 

Palestine,   Tex. 

At  a  regular  meeUng  of  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs  of  Palestine 
Tex.,  we  recognized  and  approved  the  peril- 
ous times  we  are  now  Uvlng  in  and  the  world- 
Wide  effort  of  our  great  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States.  In  seeklm^ 
•  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  world.  We 
endorse  the  proposition  that  the  services  of 
our  entire  club  be  offered  to  our  President 
in  his  efforts  In  the  hope  and  belief  that  our 
Club  as  a  whole  can  be  of  help  in  this  under- 

Omeoa  Revill,  President. 


Percent    yes gg  g 

Percent  no gg  q 

Percent  no  answer 30 

c.  U.S.    trade    In    Industrial 
Communist  nations? 

Percent    yes 

Percent  no ^ 

Percent  no  answer 35 

d.  A  greater  role  for  Congress  in  matters 
affecting  foreign  policy  and  national  secu 


goods    with 

20.7 

75.8 


78. 
17. 


Percent    yes 

Percent  no "^21 

Percent  no  answer '""  '3  7 

2.  Vietnam — ^Do  you  favor: 

a.  Spending    an    additional    $12  8    billion 
this  year  on  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Percent    yes 

Percent  no V.'.l.' 

Percent  no  answer 1111111  "e 

b.  Withdrawal  of  U.S.   troops   from 
nam? 


b.  Legislation  to  require  sellers  to  give  ac- 
curate estimates  of  total  interest  charges  to 
purchasers   (truth-in-lendlng)  ? 

Percent    yes 

Percent    no ll'l 

Percent  no   answer V.'.'.V." 

c.  A    Constitutional    amendment 
aside   the   Supreme   Court   decision   curbine 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools? 

Percent    yes .     67  7 

Percent    no "1"H         "  395 

Percent  no  answer -'.SS.-S..V.    2  8 

d.  Legislation  regulating  packaging  and 
hibeling  of  consumer  goods  (truth-ln-pack- 

aging)  ?  ^ 

Percent    yes _     37  5 

Percent  no jq  , 

Percent  no  answer """  20 

e.  Continuation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's "war  on  poverty"? 

Percent    yes 

Percent  no "1211~" 

Percent  no  answer '-""lllllllZ  "47 

5.  Civil  rights — Do  you  favor: 

a.  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  prevent 
discrimination  In  the  sale  or  rental  of 
vate  housing? 

Percent   yes 

Percent  no "" 

Percent  no  answer "  "4  g 

b.  Federal  enforcement  of  nondiscrimina- 
tory jury  selections? 

Percent   yes ^3  . 

Percent  no IIIII  32  2 

Percent  no  answer l--"ll"llll"    44 

c^  Federal  protection  of  clvU  rights  work- 


34.0 
60.4 


pri- 


31. 
64. 


54.9 
36.2 
9 

Vlet- 


17. 

76. 


S 

4 
1 

industrial 


Percent    yes 

Percent  no 

Percent  no  answer IIIIIIIIIII  e 

c.  Bombing    North    Vietnam's 
centers  and  harbors? 

Percent    yes 

Percent    no "m 

Percent  no  answer IIII 

d.  Requesting  UJJ 
war? 


88.0 
10.1 


from 


45.8 


68.1 

24.7 

7.2 

mediation  of  Vietnam 


Percent   yes 

Percent  no 

Percent  no  answer. 


65.5 

—  28.6 

6.0 

w>f..w'™J°t^:F  ^^-  '**^*Pi  aid  to  nations 
which  trade  with  the  Communist  North  Viet- 
namese? "c;^ 

Percint   ye. g^  ^ 

Percent  no ,.  . 

Percent  no  answer 1111    so 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  postal  service  has  Im- 
proved In  the  last  5  years? 


Percent   yes 45  _ 

Percent    no "  ^g  j 

Percent  no  answer IIIIIIIIIIII     5  0 

6^  Do  you  favor  a  greater  Federal  effort  on 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution? 

Percent   yes 

Percent  no '-"'"' 

Percent  no  answer -"l"ll""     1  g 

7.  labor — Do  you  favor : 

R.  Increasing    the    minimum    wage 
•  1.25  to  $1.50  per  hour? 

Percent   yes 

Percent  no --..-.'..11  50  3 

Percent  no  answer -I"".!".!'    3  g 

b.  Establishing  Federal  standards  and  reg- 
ulations for  unemployment  compensation? 

Percent   yes ^c  , 

Percent  no IIZIIII"II         48  9 

Percent  no  answer 11~~1        53 

c.  Leglslatlofa  to  deal  with  strikes  which 
threaten  Irreparable  damage  to  the  national 
Interest? 

Percent   yes 

Percant  no IIIIII 

Percent  no  answer 


88.3 
9.7 
2.0 


8.  Do  you  favor  the  Dlrksen  constitutional 
amendment  to  set  aside  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  requiring  that  aU  State  legislative 
districts  be  apportioned  on  the  basU  of  dod- 
ulatlon  only?  *^*^ 
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Percent    yes 58.  1 

Percent  no 34.8 

Percent  no  answer 7. 1 

9.  Taxea — Do  you  favor: 

a.  President  Johnson's  proposal  to  raise 
excise  taxes  on  telephone  service  and  auto- 
mobiles by  MS  bUlton  in  1967? 

Percent    yes 23.7 

Percent    no 73.  1 

Percent  no  answer 3.2 

b.  Limited  tax  credits  for  expenses  of  high- 
er education? 

Percent    yes 78.4 

Percent  no 19.2 

Percent  no  answer 2.4 

c.  Tax  credits  for  firms  sponsoring  Job 
training  programs  for  unskilled  and  unem- 
ployed workers  (Human  Investment  Act)? 

Percent    yes 72.3 

Percent  no 24.7 

Percent  no  answer S.  0 

d.  Tax  deductions  for  limited  contributions 
to  political  campaigns? 

Percent   yes 36.0 

Percent    no 60.8 

Percent  no  answer 3.2 


Please,  Mr.  President,  We  Need  Yonr 
Help 


Students  of  ConcorcBa  Senior  College,  Fort 
Wafne,  Ind^  Set  New  Blood  Donor 
Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    IKDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  ApHl  27.  1966 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Indiana  has  a 
new  national  record  holder.  The  record 
is  in  the  field  of  blood  donations,  and 
the  record  holder  is  Concordia  Senior 
College  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Colleges  or  universities  are  asked  by 
the  Red  Cross  to  attain  a  quota  during 
the  school  year  of  one  pint  of  blood  for 
each  five  students.  On  that  basis,  Con- 
cordia's quota  was  86  pints,  but  the  stu- 
dents actually  contributed  518  pints  or 
602  percent  of  the  quota.  This  is  re- 
ported by  the  Port  Wayne  chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  be  a  new  national 
record. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  this  small 
Indiana  college,  which  is  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  my  own  denomi- 
nation— Lutheran  Church,  Missouri 
Synod — has  set  an  enviable  pace  in  this 
project,  since  last  year  they  reached  a 
mark  of  398  pints  of  blood  donated,  or 
414  percent  of  their  quota. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  the  stu- 
dents of  Concordia  Senior  College  on 
their  remarkable  public  spirit  in  making 
such  a  fine  and  very  personal  contribu- 
tion, more  valuable  than  any  money  and 
available  to  all.  to  the  welfare  of  others. 
I  recommend  that  other  college  students, 
and  their  elders  as  well,  emulate  the  ex- 
ample they  have  set. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WENDELL  WViTT 

OP    OBECON  ( 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Russian 
fishing  activity  off  Pacific  coastal  areas 
has  reached  such  magnitude  and  in- 
tensity it  must  be  halted  unless  our  fish- 
ery resource  there  is  Irretrievably  dam- 
aged. This  is  more  than  a  sectional 
problem — it  affects  our  entire  country. 
I  would  like  for  my  colleagues  to  be  ap- 
praised of  action  I  have  called  for  to 
alleviate  the  situation  as  indicated  in  my 
letters  to  President  Johnson  and  the 
chairman  of  our  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  Subcommittee. 

April  22.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House. 
Wa.ihington.  D.C 

Dkak  Ms.  President:  You  may  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  substantial  sized  Russian  fish- 
ing fleet  fishing  the  bottom  fishery  close  off 
the  Oregon  coast.  This  fieet  consists  of  at 
least  three  large  Liberty  ship  sized  mother 
ships  and  approximately  thirty  to  forty  150- 
foot  catcher  ships. 

The  Russian  fieet  is  destroying  the  bottom 
fishery  of  the  west  coast.  I  have  personally 
fiown  over  the  fieet  and  observed  It  In  ac- 
tion. The  fleet  Is  operating  between  10  and 
35  miles  off  our  coast. 

Our  deep  sea  fishermen  have  struggled  in 
competition  with  foreign  fishermen  for  many 
years  and  have  been  beset  with  virtually  every 
manner  of  natural  and  mamnade  handicap. 
The  depletion  of  the  resource  by  the  Rus- 
sians wUl  break  the  back  of  our  Industry  in 
the  Northwest. 

The  Russians  are  fishing  grounds  which  our 
own  fishermen  have  avoided  for  conserva- 
tion reasons,  since  they  are  largely  spawning 
areas.  The  Russians  use  a  fine  mesh  net 
which  even  take  very  young  and  immature 
fish.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  Russians  in- 
tend to  so  fish  for  at  least  another  month. 
This  not  only  will  desperately  harm  our  fish- 
ery and  fishermen  this  year,  but  also  will 
probably  destroy  the  resource. 

Every  day  is  of  vital  and  desperate  concern 
to  our  fishermen  and  because  of  my  great 
concern  for  our  fishermen  I  have  researched 
alternative  courses  of  action  In  great  detaU. 
I  call  upon  you.  Mr.  President,  to  take  prompt 
action  to  alleviate  this  situation  and  I  make 
the  following  points: 

1.  I  ask  and  urge  that  you  immediately 
enforce  Proclamation  No.  2668  issued  by 
President  Harry  Truman  on  September  28, 
1945.  This  proclamation  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  conservation  zones  off  our 
coast  and  turned  back  a  similar  Soviet  threat 
to  our  fishery  in  1946.  The  proclamation 
should  be  implemented  at  once  by  calling  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government 
and  by  sending  our  patrols  to  the  fishing 
grounds  to  instruct  the  Russians  to  leave 
promptly. 

2.  On  January  26.  Pebruary  16^  and  March 
14.  all  in  1966.  the  Russians  by  the  use  of  • 
patrol  vessel  and  an  aircraft  forced  Japanese 
to  leave  Siberian  w«htng  waters.  The  Japa- 
nese were  fishing  beyond  the  Russian  12-inlls 
zone  but  despite  this  fact  were  forced  from 


these  waters,  apparently  based  upon  some 
such  theory  as  used  by  President  Truman  in 
his  1945  proclamation.  I  ask  and  urge  that 
you  immediately  take  such  action  if  the 
Russians  refuse  to  recognize  the  Truman 
proclamation. 

3.  We  now  claim  rights  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  for  purposes  of  mineral  and  oil  ex- 
ploration to  the  edge  of  the  Continental 
Shelf.  It  is  my  understanding  these  rights 
are  claimed  by  virtue  of  an  International 
Convention.  I  would  urge  your  staff  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  this  Convention 
gives  us  any  rights  to  the  marine  life  over 
the  Continental  Shelf.  The  probable  answer 
to  this  point  is  negative,  but  certainly  the 
first  two  points  I  have  made  would  suffice. 

Finally.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  of  Tuesday.  April  19.  the  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  has  published  his  no- 
tice of  an  Inquiry  to  determine  the  nature 
and  extent  and  facts  in  connection  with  the 
dumping  into  this  country  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts from  the  U.S.S.R.  which  are,  or  likely 
to  be.  sold  at  less  than  fair  value.  This 
dramatically  Illustrates  the  dilemma  of  our 
fishermen. 

Please.  Mr.  President,  we  need  your  help. 
Respectfully  yours. 

1  Wendell  Wtatt, 

I  Member  of  Congress. 

April  22,  1966. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  The  Northwest,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  State  of  Oregon,  Is  presently 
plagued  with  the  presence  close  offshore,  but 
beyond  the  3-mlle  limit,  of  a  sutwtantlal 
sized  Russian  fishing  fleet. 

A  minimum  of  35  vessels,  at  least  150  feet 
long  each,  and  including  three  large  Liberty 
type  mother  ships,  are  and  have  been  for 
several  weeks  denuding  our  bottom  fishery. 
This  fleet  is  fishing  with  a  smaU  mesh  net 
which  takes  all  size  of  ocean  perch  and  other 
varieties  of  bottom  fish.  The  fleet  appears 
to  be  concentrating  especially  in  areas  which 
our  American  fishermen  have  avoided  for 
conservation  reasons,  because  they  are 
spawning  areas. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Russians  Intend 
to  remain  off  our  shores  at  least  one  more 
month.  If  permitted  to  do  so,  the  resource 
will  be  lost  not  only  for  this,  but  for  ensuing 
years,  and  in  all  probability  will  be  perma- 
nently destroyed. 

The  facts  Indicate  that  the  ships  are  Ash- 
ing from  10  to  30  miles  offshore.  During  the 
Easter  Congressional  recess  I  personally  flew 
over  a  portion  of  the  fleet  and  observed  them 
at  work. 

In  1945  a  similar  effort  was  made  by  the 
Russians  and  was  counteracted  by  a  Presi- 
dential proclamation  made  by  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. Last  year  we  had  a  few  Russians  off 
the  coast  and  they  apparently  were  explora- 
tory ships  laying  the  ground  work  for  this 
year's  heavy  visitation. 

I  earnestly  request  that  you,  as  Chairman, 
call  as  quickly  as  possible  a  meeting  of  your 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
Conservation  to  establish  the  facts  and  rec- 
ommend remedial  action  concerning  this 
problem. 

I  wlU  be  available  to  testify  and  will  bs 
able  on  shcwt  notice  to  furnish  other  wit- 
nesses. 

Any  assistance  you  can  grlve  our  American 
fishermen  In  connection  with  this  desperate 
problem  and  to  aaalst  In  the  conservation  ol 
our  fishery  wlU  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wendell  Wtatt, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Organization  of  Retired  Military  Chartered 
as  an  Organization  To  Assist  the  Mili- 
tary Retiree 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF  TKXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
a  year  ago  the  Organization  of  Retired 
Military  was  organized  and  chartered  by 
the  State  of  Texas. 

This  is  a  very  worthwhile  organization 
designed  to  provide  support  and  assist- 
ance to  all  military  retirees  and  contri- 
bute to  their  well-being. 

To  illustrate  the  purposes  and  activi- 
ties of  this  nonprofit  organization,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  preamble 
and  constitution  of  the  Organization  of 
Retired  Military  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  preamble 
and  constitution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Organization  of  Retired  MiLrrARr 

PREAMBLE 

With  reverence  for  God  and  country  and 
being  ever  mindful  of  the  traditions  of  our 
Armed  Forces  and  of  our  duty  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States  of  America  of  our  responsibility  and 
loyalty  to  our  country  for  which  we  have 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance;  of  our  desire  to 
assist  each  other  as  retired  personnel  of  these 
services  whom  we  believe  to  possess  those 
many  attributes  essential  to  the  strength  and 
welfare  of  our  country;  and  of  our  desire  to 
further  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  armed 
services,  the  retired  military  communities, 
and  the  conamunltles  in  which  we  have 
chosen  to  reside,  we  declare  this  to  be  the 
articles  of  Incorporation  and  constitution  of 
the  Organization  of  Retired  Military  of  the 
State  of  Texas. 

CONSTITUTION 

Designation:  Organized  as  a  private,  non- 
profit organization  under  a  duly  granted 
charter  by  the  State  of  Texas,  with  headquar- 
ters in  KlUeen,  Tex.,  this  organization  shall 
be  known  as  the  Organization  of  ReUred 
Military. 

Object:  The  object  of  this  organization 
shall  be  to  perpetuate  the  name,  promote 
membership,  provide  support  and  assistance 
to  all  military  retirees,  conduct  liaison  be- 
tween the  retired  military  community  and 
local  civil  communities,  and  the  active  mili- 
tary forces  and  Installations,  and  to  con- 
tribute In  every  way  possible  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  retired  military  and  the  active 
armed  services. 

wlembershlp:  Membership  in  this  organi- 
zation will  be  defined  as  those  Individuals 
who,  by  nature  of  service  In  an  armed  service 
of  their  country,  have  achieved  honorable 
retirement  status.  Members  of  every  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  retired  from  those 
forces  under  honorable  circumstances  are 
eligible  to  apply  for,  and  receive  membership. 

Chapters:  Requests  to  charter  additional 
chapters  within  the  State  of  Texas  will  be 
submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  by  writ- 
ten communication  with  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
posed bylaws.  Bylaws  not  acceptable  to  the 
board  of  directors  will  be  returned  to  the 
requestor  with  recommended  changes  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  these  articles 
and  those  of  the  bylaws  of  the  organization' 
Chapters  which  are  chartered  under  these 
articles   of   Incorporation   will   abide   by  all 


articles  herein,  and  such  other  articles  as 
may  subsequently  be  originated  through  the 
will  of  the  majority. 

Ladles  auxiliary:  Ladies  auxiliary  organi- 
zations may  be  chartered  by  each  chapter 
by  Interested  groups  of  adult  female  de- 
pendents of  the  active  membership,  when 
approved  by  the  local  chapter  boards  of  di- 
rectors. Such  organization  will  receive  an 
appropriate  charter,  suitable  for  framing. 

Board  of  directors:  The  board  of  directors 
will  have  Jurisdiction  over  and  act  as  repre- 
sentatives for  the  members  of  all  chapters 
of  the  Organized  Retired  Military.  It  will 
be  composed  of  nine  duly-elected  voting 
members  and  organized  as  set  forth  in  the 
bylaws  to   this  instrument. 

Meetings  and  assemblies:  Meetings  and  as- 
semblies will  be  of  the  type  defined  in  the 
bylaws  and  held  as  directed  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution:  Amend- 
ments to  this  Instrument  will  require  pre- 
vious notice  and  will  be  brought  before  a 
general  or  special  assembly.  Adoption  will 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present.  Such  assemblies  will  be  comprised 
of  the  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
each  chapter,  under  direction  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  State  organization,  at  a 
time  and  place  as  may  be  established  for  each 
sucb  assembly. 

Pees:  The  Organization  of  Retired  Military 
Is  a  nonprofit  organization,  with  expenses  to 
be  met  from  the  membership  dues.  Such 
fees  as  may  be  required  will  be  established 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  State  or- 
ganization, with  due  and  proper  accoimtlng 
of  income  and  disbursements. 

Policies:  The  policies  of  the  Organization 
of  Retired  Military  will  be  approved  by  the 
membership  of  each  chapter  to  its  board  of 
directors,  and  to  the  State  organization  by 
an  assembly  of  all  boards  of  directors,  within 
the  framework  that  no  policy  will  be  adopted 
or  moved  for  adoption  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  policies  as  expressed  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
active  armed  services  of  the  Nation,  and  the 
laws  of  State  and  community,  or  in  any  way 
to  shed  disrespect  on  the  community  of  re- 
tired military  personnel. 

Loss  of  charter:  Any  chapter,  which  pur- 
sues or  adopts  a  policy  not  In  keeping  with 
the  general  framework  of  the  policy  stated 
m  article  10,  or  which  permits  disrespect 
to  be  shed  on  the  conmiunlty  of  retired 
personnel  or  the  Organization  of  Retired 
Military,  fails  to  abide  with  the  arUcles  con- 
tained herein,  or  otherwise  falls  to  live  up 
to  the  standards  of  this  organization  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  bylaws,  may  through  action 
of  the  State  board  of  directors,  suffer  loss  of 
charter. 


Jack  Valenti's  Resignation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent announcement  of  White  House  Spe- 
cial Assistant  Jack  Valenti's  resignation 
in  order  to  accept  a  job  as  president  of 
the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  left  all  of  us  with  a  real  feeling  of 
loss. 

Those  of  us  In  the  Congress  who  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  work  with  Jack 
Valentl  and  to  get  to  know  him  will  miss 
his  ready  smile,  his  pleasant  personality, 
and  above  all,  his  willingness  to  listen  to 
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our  problems  and  to  offer  constructive 
suggestions. 

Valenti's  scope  of  responsibilities  at  the 
White  House  extended  into  both  foreign 
relations  and  domestic  affairs  and  he  was 
one  of  the  President's  most  trusted  aids. 
He  insUnctlvely  understood  the  President 
and  therefore  was  able  to  serve  him  more 
effectively.  Jack  gave  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  his  President  and  to  his  country 
in  time  of  war  as  well  as  In  time  of  peace. 
His  contributions  were  many  and  his 
abUities  were  unquestioned. 

Jack's  loyalty  and  devotion  for  the 
President  were  evident  both  publicly  and 
privately.  His  statement  that  he  slept 
better  each  night  because  Lyndon  John- 
son is  President  has  become  legendary 
Jack  was  the  first  to  greet  the  President 
in  the  morning  and  the  last  to.  say  good- 
night. • 

He  was  always  there  when  the  Presi- 
dent needed  h'ti.  Such  service  went  be- 
yond the  ordinary  sense  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility and  his  departure  from  the 
White  House  will  leave  a  void  that  will  be 
almost  impossible  to  fill. 

It  Is  easy  for  us  to  understand  Jack 
leaving  the  Government  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  his  growing  family  and  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  great  free  enterprise 
system  that  is  synonymous  with  America. 
I  shall  personally  miss  Jack  Valentl  as 
many  others  will  miss  him.  But  I  am 
certain  he  will  tackle  his  new  job  with  the 
same  sincerity  and  slnglemlndedness  of 
purpose  that  he  devoted  to  serving  the 
President  in  the  White  House. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  In  the 
House,  who  have  come  to  know  Jack  as  I 
have,  join  me  In  wishing  him  Godspeed  In 
this  new  endeavor. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  April  26  New  York 
Times  article  about  Jack  Valentl  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26.  19661 
Presidentul  Confidant:  Jack  Joseph 
Valknti 
Washington,  April  25.— Nine  years  ago  a 
Houston  adverUslng  man  named  Jack  J 
Valentl  met  a  U.S.  Senator  named  Lyndon  B 
Johnson.  A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Valentl  re- 
corded his  Impressions  of  the  Senator  In  a 
column  in  the  Houston  Poet.  He  said 
"He's  a  tall  man,  taU  in  the  cord-lean  frame 
of  a  man  used  to  being  fit.  He  is  brown  with 
the  Imprint  of  the  Texas  sun  etched  In  his 
face  and  around  his  eyes.  His  laugh  comes 
easily  and  he  rears  back  to  give  the  laugh 
hearty  support.  His  voice  Is  clear  and  strong 
and  garmented  In  the  unmistakable  accents 
of  the  ranch  Texan. 

"There  is  a  gentleness  in  his  manner,  but 
there  Is  no  disguising  the  taut,  crackling 
energies  that  spUl  out  of  him  even  when  he 
is  standing  stlU.  And  no  mistaking  either 
the  feel  of  strength,  unbending  as  a  moun- 
tain crag,  tough  as  a  Juqgie  fighter. 

"I  left  the  gathering  feeling  good  about 
our  Senator.  I  liked  him.  He  bears  heavy 
problems.  In  times  that  shiver  with  chiU 
tension.  But  he's  a  smart,  tough,  earnest 
man  with  both  confidence  and  humUity. 
He's  going  to  need  all  this  and  more  in  the 
months  and  years  ahead." 

PRi'i'i' »  Sad  to  lkavx 
This  afternoon,  Mr.  Valentl  stood  In  the 
lobby  of  the  west  wing  of  the  White  House 
chatting  with  reporters  about  what  un- 
doubtedly was  the  hardest  decision  trf  his 
life:  to  leave  the  service  of  his  hero.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  to  become  president  of  the 
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the 


Motion  Picture  Aasoctatlon  of  America, 
film  Industry's  trade  organization. 

Tears  shimmered  In  Mr.  Valentl's  eyes  and, 
for  once,  the  gift  of  hyperbole  deserted  him. 

"It's  pretty  sad  to  leave  something  that 
you've  been  doing  for  S  years, "  he  said.  "^ 
mean  the  President  and  his  problems.  It's 
been  part  of  my  life — all  my  life — 3  years 
■  *  *.  I'm  going  to  mlsa  being  at  the  Presi- 
dent's side.  It  wasnt  just  a  personal  thing 
for  me" 

The  tallc  trailed  off  Into  his  reasons  for 
leaving.  He  Indicated  that  he  needed  more 
money  to  care  for  his  growing  family  than 
the  tao.OOO  a  year  salary  he  has  received  aa 
a  special  assistant  to  the  President.  The 
Valentls  have  a  3-year-old  daughter,  Courte- 
nay  Lynda,  and  Mrs.  Valentl  is  expected  to 
give  birth  to  another  child  In  Augxist. 

Jack  Joseph  Valentl  was  born  in  Houston 
on  September  5,  1021.  His  father,  the  son  of 
Italian  inunlgrante,  was  a  clerk  for  the  city 
government,  and  young  Jack  Valentl  had 
to  work  hard  (or  everything  he  got. 

He  sacked  groceries,  sold  newspapers,  and 
finally  got  a  Job  as  an  office  boy  with  the 
Humble  Oil  Co.  At  night,  he  attended  the 
University  of  Houston. 

BAN    AOVERTISING    FIBM 

Dtuing  World  War  n.  he  flew  51  missions 
as  a  bomber  pilot  over  Italy.  After  the  war, 
aided  by  the  OI  bill,  he  went  to  the  Harvard 
Bvisiness  School.  He  returned  to  Hoxiston 
and  was  put  in  charge  of  Humble's  Adver- 
tldng  Department.  Later,  he  established  an 
advsrtlalng  firm  of  his  own.  It  became  one  of 
Houston's  most  successful.  He  also  wrote  a 
column  of  chitchat  for  the  Houston  Post. 

The  Johnson-Valentl  friendship  flourished 
and  in  1960,  ISi.  Johnson  picked  Mr.  Valentl's 
firm  to  handle  political  advertising  in  Texas 
for  the  Kennedy-Johnson  ticket. 

Their  ties  became  still  closer  in  1963  when 
Mr.  Valentl  married  BCary  Margaret  Wiley, 
Mr.  Johnson's  secretary  for  9  years. 

Mr.  Valentl  handled  many  chores  in  Texas 
for  Mr.  Johnson.  One  of  them  was  to  ar- 
range a  dinner  at  which  t>oth  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Vice  President  Johnson  appeared 
In  Houston  on  the  night  of  November  31, 
1963.  After  the  dinner,  Mr.  Johnson  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Valentl  fly  with  him  to  Fort 
Worth  for  the  night  and  go  to  Dallas  the  next 
day  with  him  and  President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Valentl  was  in  the  motorcade  when 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  Mr. 
Johnson  put  Mr.  Valentt  to  work  at  once  and 
be  was  constantly  with  the  President  during 
the  weeks  of  transition. 

The  unalloyed  and  unabashed  admiration 
that  Mr.  Valentt  has  lavlahed  on  the  Presi- 
dent has  tended  to  obscure  hla  re«l  position 
In  the  President's  entourage. 

Mr.  Valentl  on  various  occasions  has  en- 
dowed  Mr.  Johnson  with  "extra  glands"  by 
way  of  explaining  his  energy.  And  Mr.  Va- 
lentl was  the  author  of  this  phrase:  "I  sleep 
each  a  little  better,  a  little  more  confidently 
because  Lyndon  Johnson  is  my  President." 

Mr.  Valentl  also  has  been  the  originator 
of  many  ideas  that  later  have  been  adopted 
by  the  President.  He  played  a  major  part 
In  the  decision  to  try  to  give  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam  a  less  warlike  aspect  by  emphasizing 
social  and  economic  reform.  He  was  one  of 
the  main  proponents  of  the  conference  Mr. 
Johnson  held  in  February  with  South  Viet- 
namese leaders. 

More  important  than  all  of  this,  however, 
has  been  Mr.  Valentl's  special  relationship 
with  the  President.  He  spends  more  time 
socially  with  Mr.  Johnson  than  any  other 
staff  member.  When  Mr.  Johnson  is  tired 
and  wants  to  relax.  Mr.  Valentl  is  always 
there  to  sit  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  chatting.  Mr.  Valentl.  whose  loy- 
alty and  devotion  to  Mr.  Johnson  was  un- 
questioned and  who  wanted  nothing  mors 
than  to  serve  him,  obvloxisly  has  been  a  gr«»t 
oomfort  to  the  President. 


RUNS    A    MILE    EVniT    DAT 

Mr.  ValenU  is  5  feet  7  inches  taU  and 
weighs  146  pounds.  He  stays  in  shape  by 
running  a  mile  every  morning  in  a  George- 
town park  and  by  exercising  on  an  inclined 
board  in  his  basement. 

He  is  a  natty  dresser,  given  to  conservative 
suits  with  narrow  lapels  and  vests,  high-qual- 
ity cotton  shirts  with  French  cuffs  and 
spread  collars,  silk  ties,  and  allgator  loafers. 

Mr.  Valentl  arrives  at  the  White  House  at 
7:45  am.  6  days  a  week  and  leaves  when  Mr. 
Johnson  is  through  with  him,  which  is  likely 
to  be  late.  He  usually  puts  In  half  a  day  on 
Sunday. 

Mr.  Valentt  always  has  been  ^  movie  buff. 
Today,  despite  his  evident  sadness,  he  man- 
aged to  get  off  one  line  that  was  up  to  his 
usual  ebullient  standard:  "I  don't  ever  re- 
member seeing  a  bad  movie." 


tulty.  The  world  of  freedom  cannot  sur- 
vive if  the  American  seat  of  freedom  falls. 

Oh  God  of  freedom,  Lo^d  of  liberty,  re- 
vive in  me  the  strength  of  Washington,  the 
audaciousness  of  Jackson,  the  wisdom  of 
Jefferson,  and  the  singleness  of  purpose  of 
Lincoln.  Orant  me  the  Insight  to  identify, 
and  the  strength  to  shed,  those  practices  or 
neglects  which  detract  from  the  propoga- 
tion  of  freedom.  Aid  me  in  establishing  my 
foundation  in  the  stone  of  brotherhood,  in 
erecting  my  national  edifice  of  the  materials 
of  equality,  and  in  guarding  these  archltec- 
tured  ideais  with  the  sword  of  Justice. 

Let  me  be  consciously,  proudly.  Joyously 
American.  Let  me  be.  Irrevocably,  and  for- 
ever, free. 


I  Am  an  American — Defender  of  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF    TENNESSKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  want  to  place  In  the 
Record  a  very  warm,  a  very  patriotic 
letter  by  Capt.  Robert  B.  Dail  who  Is  now 
serving  In  Heidelberg,  Germany.  I 
want  to  commend  Captain  Dall  for  this 
very  Inspiring  message  which  has  won 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  award. 
I  Am  an  American — Defender  of  Freedom 

I  am  an  American.  My  fathers  passed  to 
me  a  legacy  of  liberty — a  heritage  of  freedom. 
My  duty  is  to  preserve  it  and  to  pass  it  un- 
diminished to  my  sons. 

I  have  met  the  enemies  of  humanity  on 
farflung  fields  I  have  suffered  tragic,  heart- 
rending wounds,  but  with  unknown  reser- 
voirs of  moral  and  spiritual  strength  I  have 
seen  to  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  men.  My  history  is  full  and  rich  in  the 
epic  struggle  for  Justice,  In  freedom,  for  all. 
My  achievements  are  legend.  My  bearing 
ts  therefore  proud. 

Selfless  statesmen  and  patriots  have 
sprung  from  my  valleys  and  plains  and 
mountains  by  the  score.  My  fathers  count 
among  their  numlier  the  Itkes  of  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln.  My 
sons  will  find  this  strain  continued  m  men 
now  unborn  and  unnamed.  As  in  our  con- 
flicts past  and  present,  men  wlU  surge 
strongly  forward  In  order  to  bear  up  the 
standard  of  freedom.  At  Bunfaer  Hlll,  Get- 
tysburg, Chateau-Thierry,  NoHnandy,  Pork 
Chop  Hill:  at  countless  other  unnamed 
places  consecrated  by  the  spilled  red  blood  of 
The  American:  enemies  of  my  bard -won 
freedom  have  struck  out  at  that  freedom  to 
destroy  it,  but  have  only  succeeded  In  en- 
hancing Its  value  to  Its  holders.  My  free- 
dom's strength  Increases  as  my  Nation  grows. 

Freedom  exists  In  my  Nation  because  I  will 
it  to  exist.  Freedom  did  not  come  to  me  by 
some  inunutable  law  of  nature,  nor  wlU  It 
endure  of  Its  own  imp>etus.  If  I  grow  weak 
or  weak-willed,  freedom  will  leave  my  Nation 
and  swift  on  the  heels  of  that  leave-taking 
will  come  my  assimilation  Into  the  nihilistic 
world  of  Conununist  domination.  With  the 
rising  of  each  morning  sun,  let  me  assign 
myself  anew  to  a  dedicated  commitment  to 
pay  whatever  price  Is  asked  for  the  repur- 
chase of  my  freedom.  Only  this  dally  avowal 
can  consign  our  valued  freedom  to  perpe- 


Safety  Standards  on  Foreign 
Cruise  Ships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
present  time  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  holding  important 
hearings  on  the  vital  question  of  upgrad- 
ing safety  standards  on  foreign  cruise 
ships  patronized  by  U.S.  citizens.  This 
Is  of  piime  Importance,  but  it  Is  only  one 
of  many  Issues  concerning  the  operation 
of  foreign  cruise  ships  calling  at  U.S. 
ports. 

Recently,  Mr.  W.  J.  McNeil,  president 
of  Grace  Line  Inc..  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Under  Secretary  of  iCommerce  in  which 
he  de-scribed  another  situation  which 
should  be  considered.  Mr.  McNeil  states 
that,  while  U5.-owned  ships  pay  Fed- 
eral and  State  taxes,  foreign-owned  ships 
do  not,  and  he  suggests  that  the  United 
States  collect  taxes  or  a  license  fee  on 
profits  made  by  foreign  carriers.  I  am 
not  necessarily  In  accord  with  his  obser- 
vation, but  I  do  think  It  should  be  given 
consideration. 

I  insert  Mr.  McNeil's  letter  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  letter  follows : 

Grace  Lime,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  April  4. 1966. 
Hon.  Alan  S.  Boto, 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Transpor- 
tation, V.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mr.  Secrztart:  Safety  standards  in 
cruise  ships  patronized  by  U.S.  citizens  are 
of  course,  vital.  Protection  of  passage  money 
paid  by  VB.  citizens  to  irresponsible  carriers 
needs  attention.  However,  these  are  only 
two  of  the  many  Issues  affecting  the  opera- 
tion of  foreign  cruise  ships  regularly  operat- 
ing from  U.S.  ports. 

Foreign  companies  operating  plants  In  the 
continental  United  States,  catering  to  U.S. 
citizens,  pay  Federal  and  State  taxes,  obey 
Federal  and  State  laws,  local  ordinances,  as 
well  as  fire  and  safety  regulations.  They 
pay  V3.  wages.  They  do  everything  required 
of  a  U.S. -owned  firm. 

This  is  not  true  however  for  cruise  ships 
based  In  the  United  States  and  operating 
from  U.S.  ports — ships  that  seldom.  If  ever, 
go  home — and  then  only  for  the  annual  over- 
haul In  cheaper  foreign  shipyards.  They 
pay  no  Federal  or  State  taxes.     They  do  not 
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meet   current    U.S.    standards   for    fire   and  Sample  Piui  iPr«w.                             ^     ^. 

safety.    They  do  not  pay  U.S.  wages— in  most  o,„^  .y,^  ^^     ,  ^  ^^                           *<>  His  Excellency  Gershon  B.  O.  CoUier, 

cases  not  even  meeting  U.S.  minimum  wage  «„   i^„         Oceanic  flies  the  Panamanian     Sierra  Leone's  Ambassador  to  the  United 

scales.    Their  passengers  go  out  and  bacHn  ^^fr^XlJ'l'f^T'^'^^  ^-  "'^^^    States.                       oassaaor  lo  tne  United 

the  same  ship  and  are  almost  all  VS.  citizens,  "^i^^  Y^*!f  ^*«*«  **  ^  ^b^^b^                            ^hlle  Sierra  Leone  was  Uie  third  Brit 

For  example.  Lever  Bros.-a  British  com-  ^Construction  cost  of  the  Oceanic  Is  said     Ish  West  Afrirnn  t»^!ttj^    third  Brit- 

pany   operates   a   plant   in   Edgewater    NJ  *°   ^""^   ^^"^   *^  million.     Assuming   the     J^J^^fl^        ^.^  territory  to  attam  in- 

This  operating  division  lives  under  U  S  Fed-  **^^*"  «^n  10  percent  on  their  Investment     °f  P^"°ence,      Its      political      experience 

eral  and  State  laws,  as  well  as  local  ordi-  ^^^  would  earn  »3.5  million  per  year,  on     ^^^etches  far  back  into  the  country's  past, 

nances.    It  pays  local  real  estate  and  prop-  J'*^*^  tlws  U,S.  tax.  If  appUcable.  woiUd  be     ^  ^^Ct,   Sierra  Leone   can   legitimately 

erty  taxes  as  well  as  U.S.  Income  taxes  on  Zl?  '^'"^^n-    However,  if  the  earnings  from     claim  historical  seniority  in  British  West 

profits  made  in  the  United  States.    It  em-  }T^  ^^P  ^^""^  subject  to  UJ3.  Income  tax.  Africa,     Not  only  did  the  countrv  serve 

ploys  U.S.  Citizens  at  U.S.  wage  levels.  ^.^l^r?^"  T°'^.'*  ^"^  ^  ®»™  ^"^  '^"lo'^  as  the  administrative  headquarters  for 

Not  so  a  cruise  ship  such  as  the  Oceanic.  P't*^^  "^  °'<^^  ^  Pay  a  tax  of  $3.2  million  all  of  British  West  Afrir^T  hnrlf  oic^ 
This  cruise  ship  was  built  abroad  by  Greek  ^''^  ^"^  aftertax  earnings  of  »3,5  million,  !:,.  °^  jt "Jf^  f  Afnea.  but  It  also 
interest*  for  the  sole  purpose  of  en^ging  m  °''  ^°  Pe'-cent.  Thus,  a  U.S.-fiag  ship  earning  |f'^^!,^^,  ^"  educational  center.  Fourah 
what  is  essentially  U.S.  domestic  business—  ^°  P«''c«nt  a^^er  tax  in  a  comparable  situation  "^^  College,  founded  In  1827.  and  re- 
the  U.S.  cruise  trade.  The  company  pays  no  ^°^^^  ^^ave  to  pay  $3.2  milUon  tax.  The  named  the  University  College  of  Sierra 
U.S.  taxes  on  profits.  It  pays  no  State  or  °'^^°"'<^  ^^as  a  "cruise  capacity"  of  1.200  pas-  Leone  in  1960  continues  to  play  a  sig- 
local  taxes.  It  does  not  pay  U.S.  wage  scales  ^f "ge»^:  assuming  75-  to  90-percent  utiUza-  nificant  role  in  the  preparation  for  lead- 
It  caters  almost  exclusively  to  U.S.  citizens  "°"'  ^^*  '*'°"'^5^y  900  to  1,080  passengers  ership  both  of  Sierra  Leone  and  many  of 
and  operates  regularly  and  continuously  f^  """J^^  °''  ^5,000  to  54,000  per  year  on  a  the  neighboring  coimtries 
from  U.S.  ports  with  an  Italian  crew  under  I'^eek  run  to  Nassau.  This  would  indicate  Manv  of  .V^fr^f^ufo;  .h.v,  fV,  #  . 
the  Llberian  flag.  She  never  goes  to  the  *  ^  advantage  of  $59  to $71  per  passenger  on  ..^^'^y  o^  "«  are  familiar  With  the  fact 
country  of  her  flag  and  never  goes  back  to  ^^  Nassau  run.  against  an  average  tariff  of  ^'  ?."^  country  was  originally  founded 
her  owners  or  builders  home  except  for  in-  *^°°  *°  *^^^  P*'  passenger,  or  about  20  ^^  *  home  for  freed  British  slaves.  In- 
frequent overhauls.  This  past  year,  the  P^'"'*'^*.  deed,  the  capital's  name,  Freetown,  bears 
Oceanic  has  operated  on  a  weekly  basis  from  Construction  of  a  pro  forma  P.  &  I.  indi-  testimony  to  the  origin  of  the  former 
New  York  to  Nassau.  And  for  the  period  Just  <^ate8  that  the  owners  could.  In  fact,  be  earn-  Colony,  The  territory  was  at  ttrst  ad- 
ahead    she    is   scheduled   regularly   to   the  i^l^  '^  "^  ^  ♦^.g  mlUion  per  year  on  900  to  ministered   by   the   Sierra   Leone   Com- 

Now.  why  shouldn't  the  United  States  col-         Direct  expense" VJ^^.wo  and  m  some  years  the  number  of  new 

lect  taxes  (or  a  license  fee  In  Ueu  thereof)  '    Brokerage         and  arrivals  reached  into  the  thousands, 
on  profits  of  this  essentially  domestic  travel  commission,    at                                                Sierra  Leone's  progress  toward  even- 
business.    Why  shouldn't  they  be  required  to                10   percent 29,700          32  400  ''"^^   self-rule   was   Steady   and   without 

live  under  our  rules  the  same  as  Lever  Bros.  G.  &  A.  and  adver-  violence.     Thus  when  independence  was 

or  any  other  foreign-owned  business  operat-  Using,  at  10  per-  gained   in   1961,   the  people   were   more 

Ing  In  and  out  of  the  United  States.     They  cent 29  700  32  400  than     nrfeoii«f«l\r     iT-^^^if    T 

both  make  their  Uveiihood  here  '               ■!}    a°equately    prepared    to    assume 

Requiring  the  Oceanic  and  other  similar  Revenue  net  of  guidance    of    their   own    affairs.      Since 

ships  to  Uve  up  to  U.S.  laws,  including  the  direct         ex-  attaining  that  Independence,  the  Gov- 

payment  of  Income  taxes,  has  nothing  to  do  pense 337.  eoe        259  200  ^'"^^m^nt  has  been  busily  imdertaking  ef- 

with  "trade  between  nations" — nor  should  it  Semifixed  expense:  forts    to    strengthen    and    diversify    the 

interfere  with  such  traffic  in  any  way.    Noth-  Crew  wages   (677-  economy  In  order  to  better  enable  the 

wuh'TJn^^'V?  "*'*^''*.  "*  ?°"*  ^  interfere  maji     crew,     at  people  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  and 

^^^J^}}^^  y^^  '^^JJ'^'^o  irom  tHe  Vnii^  Italian  rates)..        34,000          34.000  self-determlnaUon.      Despite    the   coun- 

Btates   to  Italy  regardless   of   the   stops  en  Other    vessel    ex-  trv'<;  rinmp<:tirit.^r,Vv^7vi^vf          •  '^"".V 

route.     Nothing  should  interfere  witr  the  Pense          (con-  try  s  domestic  economy  resting  primarily 

French  Line  operating  from  the  United  States  structed      from  ,       agricultural  commodities,  diamonds, 

to  Prance,  and  so  on.  Rosa              and  ^^^^  °i"^'  and  other  minerals  make  up  the 

As  to  the  cruise  buslnees  however,  it  is  al-  Paula 100,000         100  000  ^^^  °^  exports. 

most  unbelievable  that  a  foreign  operator  Depreciation    (25-                                                The  United  States  and  Sierra  Leone 

company  to  the  extent  of  $114  to  $140  per  Pretax        profit  oc   ^,,1!^    *^®"°  ,^  continue.    Our  role 

passenger  on  a  2-week  trip.    (See  illustraUve  per  voyage...        75  600          97  200  t       ^°""'^    largest    supplier    of    Sierra 

proforma  profit  and  loss  statement  enclosed.)  ■ „  i^eone  s  economic  goods  is  one  indication 

Congressman    Casey,    during    last    year's  Pretax  profit  per  ^hat  friendly  relations  have  been  main- 
hearings,  put  it  quite  clearly  in  the  follow-                  year... 3,700,000    4  900  000  ^^i^d.    Once  again  I  express  my  pride 

ing  exchange  appearing  on  page  113  of  the  in  being  able  to  offer  warm  congratula- 

"•'■TSlLr.  I  ..„.  to  „.».  .m.  comment.  sS'^'iSoSf  LXv'  iSrt^'thr'"'  ?i 

s-stit.-orTtSirsi.r'.rr.'t^r^;  «•'■-• '» ««"•  i-' «* i.d.p,nd««  y^TJSTn^-sJSSn^te"""  =■""■ 

argument  than  any  you  had  before  on  the  Anniyertary                                                             _^^^__^^^^^ 

license  fee  proposition,  that  is,  the  fact  hav-  "^ — 

Ing  foreign  operation  and  they  are  anchored  VTrTvtJCiTr^Kr  r^-d,  t^t.,.  .^                                           . 

to  the  ground  and  pay  taxes.    If  these  com-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                                   Americanizatioii  Day 

panics  had  a  resort  motel  or  hotel  or  a  resort  ^^                                                                        

wouM  pT/tZT-  "^"^  *"**  °°' '"°"''  '"^"^  HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL                 extension  of  rem.^ks 

"Admiral  McNeil.  That  is  right.  of  new  tokk                                                                         °^ 

"51S^mcN«x..*^T^'arJrt;ht'  """  ""  "'^  ^°^^^  °^  REPRESENTATIVES              HON.   DOMINICK  V.   DANIELS 

"Mr.  Caset.  That  fact  that  they  pick  them  Wednesday,  April  27,  1966                                            °^  ^f^^  jersey 

up  here  and  go  several  hundred  mlJe*  and  Mr.  POWELL.     Mr  Speaker   on  Arrril         ^^  ""^^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^;^.V^n7:Sr^Z^  "^^  '^'^  "-*  S-  ."^l.r^^^  ^  S^rrf  ^Sn^cSUiS                 Wednesday.  Apnl  27.  1966 

Action  to  correct  thu  situation  would  help  !?®r"  *  ^  anniversary  aa  an  Independent        Mr.  DANIEIJ3.    Mr  Sneaker  on  Anrii 

•qualize    compeUtlve    conditions    for    thS  ^Jf.    ^  "^  P^ud  to  extend  my  con-  24,   1966,  I  ^  pri^leg^  be  oii  of 

American  Merchant  Marine  and  at  the  sam«    ^atulaUons  and  warm  felicitations  to  the  iniest  sD««ter^  Rf  !.!^^o«f-.o^ 

time  provide  «>me  needed  revenue  th»t  1.     His  Excellency  Sir  Hemy  J.  Llghtfoot-  m^iSSnf^eHri^i,?/^  7^^  '^T'Z 

""'^ire^ir  """^  s?e'"Hi?s^;<iS^b^^  ^^^^^^^^^stdst"^ 

w.a.McNEn.        iS'^riS'S^'S^^'SJ^f^  14th  congressional  District  Of  New  Jer. 
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Our  part  of  New  Jersey  Is  one  where 
Americans  of  many  etiinlc  grroups,  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions  live  together 
In  harmony.  Although  the  people  of 
Hudson  County  come  from  different  ra- 
cial stock,  they  are  united  in  love  of 
country  and  all  take  pride  in  this  great 
Nation. 

Each  year  the  Clinton  E.  Fist  Post  No. 
132  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
sponsors  an  event  known  as  Americani- 
zation Day  dedicated  not  to  superpa- 
trlotism  but  to  the  genuine  love  of  coun- 
try which  is,  or  should  be.  a  part  of  all  of 
our  lives.  I  would  like  to  have  every 
Member  of  Congress  present  at  this  event 
but  because  that  Is  not  possible.  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  RrcoRo  two 
speeches  which  I  think  typify  the  tone  of 
the  event.  I  Include  at  this  point  the 
remarks  of  MaJ.  Gen.  James  H.  Weyhen- 
meyer  and  MaJ.  OerL  John  O.  Cassldy 
which  I  think  are  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  this  Congress: 
RnCAUU  OF  Maj.  Ocn.  Jamxs  H.  Wctrbn- 

icxm,  Jk..  at  tmx  35tr  ANirtrAL  Amkiucan- 

BATION    DAT    PaKADK,    CTVIC    CCNIXB,    JimSST 

CrrT.  N.J..  APiiii,  24.  19«« 

Mr.  Chalrm&n.  dUtlngulsh«d  guests.  ladlea 
and  gentlemen,  183  years  ago  today,  a  young 
Scottish  Immigrant,  who  had  adopted  Ameri- 
ca's ca\u«  as  his  own.  defeated  and  captured 
a  ship  of  war  belonging  to  the  greatest  ar- 
mada of  that  time — the  H.M3.  Drake  of  the 
Royal  British  Fleet. 

The  young  man  was.  of  course.  Capt.  John 
Paul  Jones,  whose  ship — the  U.S.S.  Ranger — 
achieved  what  was  then  an  unprecedented 
naval  victory  for  the  rtlU  weak  and  strug. 
gUng  Thirteen  Colonies. 

Today,  as  we  mark  Americanization  Day.  It 
Is  good  for  us  to  call  to  mind  the  example  of 
John  Paul  Jones  and  men  like  him.  who 
throughout  our  history  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  cause  of  freedom,  often  when 
the  sky  was  darkened  by  tyranny  and  bright- 
ened only  by  fragile  rays  of  hope. 

Today,  heroes  like  John  Paul  Jones,  still 
press  themselves  In  the  service  against  tyr- 
anny and  In  the  cause  of  those  who  would 
choose  their  own  national  destiny.  By  their 
faith,  and  by  their  sacrlflcea.  they  have  not 
only  preserved  freedom,  but  strengthened 
Its  cause. 

The  Image  of  America,  as  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom, has  been  forged  by  the  millions  who 
sacrificed  labors,  dreams,  and  sometimes. 
their  very  Uvea,  that  this  Nation  might 
achieve  its  destiny.  They  contributed  to  our 
national  tradition  cjt  liberty,  equality,  and 
Justice.  We  would  not  be  true  to  their  sac- 
rifices, and  to  our  trust.  If  we  did  not  con- 
tinue the  defense  of  these  Ideals  within  our 
borders  and  throughout  the  globe. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  we  wlU  continue  to 
respond  to  this  challenge. 

In  an  article  published  In  military  Jour- 
nals this  fall,  CBS  News  Correspondent  Erie 
Sevareld,  speaking  of  the  American  fight- 
ing men  In  Vietnam,  told  how  American 
youth  are  responding  to  that  challenge  to- 
day. He  poeed  the  question:  What  Is  the 
source  of  their  strength? 

"The  real  answer."  he  wrote,  "must  lie  deep 
In  the  tissues  of  whatever  Is  the  substance 
that  keep*  America  from  becoming  unstuck: 
it  must  have  something  to  do  with  the  par- 
ents and  teachers  and  pastors,  with  the  4-H 
Cluba  and  scout  troops  and  neighborhood 
centers  and  gangs.  It  has  to  do  with  ths 
sense  of  belonging  to  a  tcAia  with  the  dis- 
honor of  letting  It  down." 

On  this  Amerloanlntlon  Day  we  pledge  to 
our  forces,  defending  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  our  wholehearted  support.  Ws 
will  not  let  them  down  In  their  continuing 
service  to  our  cause  and  to  the  cause  of 
freemen  everywhere. 


RsMASKs   or   Maj.    Gen.   Johx   O.   CASsmr. 

COMMAKDINb    GSNESAI.    OF   TH«    78TH    DrVI- 

sioif    (Tbahxtno),   U.S.   Akmt  RxsnvK  on 

SnmxAT,  Aran.  34,  1960,  at  trx  Paxade  Field 

AT  PnsHiNo  Field,  otf  trx  CXxiasion  or  the 

35th  Ankval  Ahexicanization  Dat  Pahaob 

Representative  Daniels,  General  Weyhen- 
meyer.  honored  guests,  clergy,  and  citizens  of 
this  great  and  magnificent  country,  this  is 
a  great  day.  Your  attendance  at  this  patri- 
otic event  honors  our  fighting  men  all  over 
the  world  and  especially  on  the  battered  and 
torn  battlefield  and  swamps  and  Jungles  of 
Vietnam.  They  have  your  support  and  the 
supf>ort  of  true  Americans  throughout  our 
glorious  Nation. 

The  tasks  of  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
are  most  dlfflctilt.  Your  display  of  loyalty 
to  our  President's  i>ollcles  makes  their  Job 
all  the  more  worthwhile.  They  need  your 
support  and  deserve  your  supfjort. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  group  so  concerned  with  the 
security  and  well-being  of  America,  and  so 
an.\lou8  to  show  your  loyalty. 

We  are  in  Vietnam  to  honor  a  longstand- 
ing pledge  to  the  independent  people  of  that 
land. 

We  are  there  to  strengthen  world  order 
and  the  faith  of  free  people  everywhere  in 
our  commitment  to  their  stability,  their 
security,   and   their   Independence. 

We  are  there  t>ecause  we  have  learned  that 
aggression,  unmet  anywhere,  opens  the  gate 
to  agiiresslon  everywhere. 

And  we  are  there — not  Just  with  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen,  but  also  with  doctors, 
scientists,  and  teachers — to  lend  a  hand  as 
the  brave  Vietnamese  people  climb  the  hill 
to  a  broader  vision  of  a  peaceful,  more 
abundant  tomorrow. 

And  President  Johnson  has  made  It  clear 
that  we  will  remain  In  South  Vietnam  as 
long  as  we  are  needed : 

We  win  not  be  defeated.  We  will  not  grow 
tired.  We  will  not  withdraw,  either  openly 
or  under  the  cloak  of  a  meaningless  agree- 
ment. 

At  the  same  time,  while  maintaining  our 
full  commitment  to  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence, we  remain  ready  for  unconditional  dis- 
cussions. And  we  look  forward  to  joining 
with  all  the  nations  of  southeast  Asia  in  a 
great,  cooperative  effort  to  develop  that  re- 
gion for  the  welfare  of  all. 

Some  say  that  this  war  is  Just  a  rebellion, 
Inev-ttable  and  Justified,  and  they  ask:  What 
evidence  is  there  to  «upport  that  the  war  la 
South  Vietnam  Is  a  creature  of  the  Commu- 
nists, controlled  and  supported  from  Hanoi 
and  the  north? 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  this 
Is  not  an  indigenous  rebellion,  but  a  war 
directed,  controlled  and  supported  from 
Hanoi. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail  on  all  the  evidence 
which  support  our  contention  that  Hanoi 
Is  "running  the  show"  but  like  to  cite  Jvist 
one  example  of  clearcut  evidence. 

The  direct  reflection  that  proves  that  Hanoi 
Is  the  power  and  also  the  communistic  in- 
fluence directing  the  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam  can  be  shown  from  a  document 
found  on  the  lx>dy  of  a  Vietcong  soldier  in 
Ban  Me  Thuot  as  long  ago  as  Augvist  1961. 

To  quote  the  document:  "In  implementa- 
tion of  the  decision  of  the  Third  Congress  of 
the  Lao  Dong  Party  (North  Vietnamese 
Communistic  Party),  the  NFLSV  (the  Na- 
tional Front)  was  set  up  to  unify  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  to  overthrow  the  United 
Statee-Dlem  regime,  to  establish  a  popular 
government  of  democratic  union,  and  bring 
about  the  peaceful  reunification  of  the  coun- 
try. The  revolution  for  the  liberation  of  the 
south  would  never  succeed  U  the  party  (the 
Lao  Dong  Party)  were  not  directing  it." 

Finally,  as  the  most  tangible  evidence  of 
direct  support  frotn  Hanoi,  there  are  the 
men,  weapons,  and  supplies  Infiltrated  from 
the  north  to  the  south.    Perhaps  our  recent 


B-52  bombing  raids  wUl  stop  that  move- 
ment— now. 

More  than  60,000  soldiers  of  South  Vietnam 
have  been  kUied  or  wounded  in  battle  for 
their  country  since  1960.  Last  year  alone, 
the  South  Vietnamese  Army  suffered  25  per- 
cent more  battle  casualties,  proportionately, 
ttian  we  Incurred  In  the  entire  3  years  of  the 
Korean  war.     And  they  still  fight  on. 

Is  this  a  nation  with  no  will  to  resist? 
No.  this  Is  a  nation  which  will  resist. 

This  war,  which  has  caused  so  much  hard- 
ship and  bloodshed  upon  the  South  Viet- 
namese, has  gone  on  for  years.  It  goes  on 
tod.iy — against  women  and  children  as  well 
as  the  men — for  what  more  effective  way  Is 
there  to  dotnlnate  a  populace  than  to  kill  its 
leaders  and  trained  officials,  to  threaten  the 
women  with  horror,  and  to  kill  the  children 
of  those   who  oppose  the  aggressors? 

This  Is  the  nature  of  the  aggression  and 
of  the  aggressor  In  South  Vietnam  today. 
This  Is  why  we  fight.  And  this  is  why  we 
have  pledged  to  help  them. 

Yet.  people  ask — even  Americans — how 
can  we  Justify  the  use  of  our  military  power 
in  South  and.  particularly.  North  Vietnam? 

We  can  Justify  It  In  South  Vietnam  be- 
cause a  sovereign  and  Independent  nation 
has  asked  our  help  in  advising,  supplying  and 
supporting  its  forces  as  they  resist  armed 
aggression  and  terror  from  without. 

We  can  Justify  It  In  North  Vietnam  be- 
cause, as  all  the  evidence  shows,  and  as  our 
President  has  said.  Hanoi's  support  of  the 
Vietcong  insurgency  is  "the  heartbeat  of 
the  war."  Once  again  here.  South  Vietna- 
mese, and  we,  want  Hanoi  to  know  that  its 
attack   on  its  neighbor   must   ceaae. 

And  so.  in  sum,  I  say  to  all  who  question 
what  we  do  in  Vietnam: 

In  the  face  of  all  the  evidence,  what  other 
course  is  there  In  our  own  self-interest? 
How  else  can  we  sustain  the  faith  of  all  the 
free  lands  In  America's  will  to  resist  aggres- 
sion and  bring  an  end  to  the  day  of  the  as- 
sassin? How  else  cMi  we  face  our  own  na- 
tional conscience?  Our  aim  is  peace.  Peace 
for  all  men,  and  freedom  for  them  to  build 
their  own  futures.  We  stand  In  Vietnam — 
and  we  wlU  stay  there — to  give  the  people  a 
chance  at  this  greater  destiny.  We  will 
leave  when  the  terror  halts  and  the  killings 
cense.  Wo  will  leave  when  the  aggressor 
leaves,  and  not  before.  And  on  that  day.  we 
would  turn  with  ail  the  peoples  of  southeast 
Asia — yes.  with  South  and  North  Vietnamese 
alike — to  Uie  building  of  a  free  and  more 
abundant  future. 

I  hope  I  have  enlightened  you  somewhat 
on  the  reasons  for  our  fighting  and  remain- 
ing In  South  Vietnam. 

Let  us  hope  the  day  of  cessation  of  the 
struggle  will  be  near  and  our  boys  will  be 
returned  to  their  loved  ones. 

Thank  you. 


Flag  Day,  June  14 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or   ORESON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  J.  Jensen,  Real  Estate 
Commissioner  of  Oregon,  in  a  letter  to 
our  Oregon  realtors  has  suggested  that 
at  their  homes  and  ofiBces  'fly  the  flag 
on  June  14"  and  encourage  similar  action 
by  their  associates  and  employees. 
Commissioner  Jensen's  letter  reiterates 
such  an  important  and  basic  American 
concept  I  feel  it  should  be  shared  by  all. 


April  27,  1966 


„     ,^  April  14, 1966. 

Mrs.  EtJCENE  M.  Hn-L, 

President,  Clatsop  County  Board  of  ReaUors 
Seaside,  Oref/.  ' 

Dkab  Mrs.  Hill:  Flag  Day.  June  14,  Is  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  in  1777  when  the  U  S 
flag  was  adopted. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  preamble 
to  our  code  of  ethics.  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  realtors,  at  their  homes  and  offices  "fly 
the  flag  on  June  14."  and  encoiu-age  similar 
action  by  their  associates  and  employees 

The  flag  Is  the  symbol  of  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  that  defends  by  law  the  right 
of  the  individual  In  the  ownership  of  real 
property— the  only  nation  that  encourages 
private  ownership  of  land  by  all  ite  people 

To  us,  as  real  estate  practitioners,  the  free- 
doms guaranteed  by  the  waving  flag  are  very 
real.  A  mass  of  flags  waving  over  all  of  the 
more  than  314  million  square  miles  of  the 
United  States  for  a  single  day  would  dem- 
onstrate that  the  American  dream  is  still 
very  much  alive. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  Jensen. 
Real  Estate  Commissioner. 
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Fine  Urges  President  To  Disclose  Terms 
of  United  States-Korean  Troop-Hire 
Deal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  KXW  TO«X 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke 
«?  *.ri"L^  *'^'^  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the 
President  a  few  days  ago,  in  which  I 
asked  the  President  to  have  Secretary 
McNamara  disclose  to  the  Congress  the 
price  we  have  agreed  to  pay  to  Korea  to 
hire  Korean  troops  to  flght  in  Vietnam 
eo  rar,  Mr.  McNamara  has  been  unwill- 
ing to  discuss  this  matter.    IhopehewUl 

f.i^"!u  ^^  P^"*^-  ^  ^"eve  George  HI 
told  the  Bntish  Parliament  how  much 
It  cost  to  hire  the  Hessian  troops  sent  to 
flght  in  America.  I  think  Congress  de- 
serves to  know  how  much  the  Koreans 
are  costing  us. 

I  include  hereafter  the  text  of  my  let- 
ter, together  with  some  other  material- 
namely,  an  article  from  the  Pebi-uary  19 
London  Economist  and  another  from  the 
April  issue  of  Progressive  magazine,  both 
Of  which  describe  the  multiplicity  of  ben- 
efits we  have  promised  the  Koreans  in 
payment  for  these  mercenaries 

JohSn -^  '^***'"^  °^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^  President 

whtn^T  *^*""K  concerning  an  agreement 
^K  ^  I  understand  to  have  been  made  In 
Which  the  United  States  is  furnishing  th^ 
Republic  Of  South  Korea  with  a  large  vol! 
Tr^  Of  y'^'"r«««  **■•  Producuon  ordere  is 
part  of  the  price  of  hiring  Korean  troops  to 
flght  In  Vietnam  at  United  States  expense 
According  to  information  in  the  ^b^  19 
Economist  of  London  and  the  Apr^  ^e^! 

D^n«r»f^,l"%2"°"''«  ^^^  S'-  Louis  Poet 
Dispatch,  the  U.S.  deal  also  involves  the  hir- 
ing of  Korean  personnel  In  Vietnam  at  sal- 
aries four  to  eight  times  Korean  wage  scales 
aa  increase  in  U.S.  aid  to  Korea,  the  renego- 
tiation Of  United  States-Korean  defense  ^d 
defense  cost-sharing  agreements.  This  is  in 
addition  to  "top  priority  for  Korea  as  a  sup- 


plier of  material  to  the  Vietnamese  war  ef- 
fort. It  is  also  in  addition  to  the  United 
States'  bearing  the  financial  burden  of  main- 
taining and  supplying  the  Korean  troops  In 
Vietnam. 

The  more  X  find  out  about  the  Korea  situ- 
ation, the  more  suspicious  I  get.  Korean 
news  correspondents,  in  querying  me,  persist 
in  asking  "What  will  you  do  U  you  discover 
a  deal?"  Furthermore,  since  I  asked  for  the 
Investigation,  administration  supporters  in 
the  Congress  have  begun  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  number  of  written 
pieces  purporting  to  show  what  a  great  a*- 
set  the  Korean  troops  are  to  the  Vietnamese 
war  effort.  That  may  be.  During  the 
American  Revolution,  King  George  III  got  a 
lot  of  military  use  out  of  his  hired  Hessian 
mereenarles.  I  believe  that  the  British  Par- 
liament, however,  was  Informed  both  of  the 
mercenary  status  and  cost  of  the  Hessians 
I  regret  that  the  U.S.  Congress  has  not  yet 
received  information  of  a  slmUar  na   ire. 

In  response  to  my  urging  a  Joint  Defense 
Production  Committee  probe.  Senator  Rob- 
ertson has  queried  Secretary  McNAMArA  on 
the  "deal.  ■  but  the  Secretary  has  evaded  the 
question.  He  has  answered  through  an  eva- 
sive Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  order  Secretary 
McNamara  to  make  fuU  disclosure  on  this 
matter.  I  think  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  If  we  are  obtaining  allies  in  the 
Vietnamese  war  only  by  making  deals  which 
shower  prosperity  on  the  nation  In  quesOon. 
Somehow,  such  a  deal  would  be  weU  in  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  "Terry  and  the  Pirates" 
atmosphere  of  the  fighting  and  plotting  in 
Vietnam. 

The  particular  aspect  of  the  agreement 
with  KOTca  that  Initially  attracted  my  atten- 
Uon  is  the  right  won  by  the  Koreans  to  fur- 
nish shoddy  galvanized  Iron  to  Vietnam  at 
outrageous  profiteering  prices.  Now  I  see  this 
agreement  for  what  it  is— part  of  a  deal  which 
is  not  aimed  at  Korean  industrial  develop- 
ment per  se  but  which  is  rather  aimed  at  pay- 
ing the  Koreans  for  sending  mercenaries  to 
Vietnam.    Let  me  go  Into  detail. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  US 
AID-sponaored  triangular  trade  In  Iron  be- 
tween Japan,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.     It  was 
the  subject  of  a  prohibitive  amendment  to 
the  foreign  aid  supplemental  appropriations 
bUl   of    1966.      The    amendment,    offered   by 
Senator  Bath,  was  kUled  in  conference     This 
triangxiiar  trade  offers   vast  profiteering  to 
Korea.    The  Koreans  get  Japanese  iron  plate 
at  a  price  of  $130  per  ton.     They  galvanize 
it— using  U.S.  zinc   they  got  through   AID 
from  the  United  States— at  a  cost  of  MO  per 
ton.     They  sell  it  in  Vietnam  for  $259  per 
ton.     This  is  a  staggering  profit.     Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  also  true  that  the  galvanized  iron 
In  question  Is  shoddy  and  cannot  meet  U  S 
Bureau    of    Standards    requirements       This 
pure  profiteering  by  Korea— and  It  U  pro- 
fiteering under  U.S.  auspices  and  at  U.S  ex- 
pense.   It  Is  disguised  foreign  aid. 

This  aid  U  not  aimed  at  buUdlng  up 
Korean  industry  per  se.  The  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  regulation  which 
permits  this  violation  of  the  "Buy  American" 
policy  is  ostensibly  aimed  at  permitting  pro- 
curement In  a  number  of  nations  near  to 
Vietnam— to  wit.  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Philip, 
pines,  Slnagpore,  Taiwan,  and  Korea.  ThU  U 
a  blind.  Japan  is  the  source  of  Iron  plate 
tised— and  the  Japanese  have  informally 
agreed  to  ship  plate  only  to  Korea.  So  says 
the  Japan  Commerce  DaUy  of  February  23 
1966.  In  short,  my  point  Is  that  the  AID 
regulation  U  primarUy  aimed  at  giving  gal- 
yanlzed  iron  contracts  to  Korea.  The  ques- 
tion then  becomes  "Why  Korea?" 

"The  answer  Is  by  no  means  economic.  The 
WaU  Street  Journal  Ui  a  March  17  article  on 
the  Korean  boom,  says  that  the  boom  is  due 
In  large  part  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
srticJa  also  warns  that  any  rush  for  South 
Vietnamese  war  buslnefis  oould  compromise 
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tols  country's  long-range  economic  goals 
Why  is  there  this  American  wUllngness  to 
pormlt  such  a  compromising  rush?  The  an- 
swer Is  troc^js — Korean  sharing  in  UJ3  paid- 
for  Vietnamese  war  production  is  part  of 
what  we  are  paying  to  hire  Korean  troops. 
If  Secretary  McNamara  has  not  yet  ad- 
mitted this,  an  AID  official  has.  Mr  Ruther- 
ford Poate,  Chief  of  AlD's  Par  Eastern  Bu- 
reau, in  trying  to  JusUfy  the  AID  procure- 
ment policy,  told  a  New  York  businessman 
named  Savltt.  In  a  March  4  letter  that  "ad- 
dlUonal  factors,  which  are  obviously  much 
leas  appreciated  by  you,  include  our  firm 
belief  that  an  ally  which  furnished  40  000 
troops  to  fight  beside  our  forces  in  Vietnam 
^^^Z^  *  chance  to  compete  for  sMne  of 
ine  U.S.  financed  procurement  going  into 
that  war.  These  troops  subsutute  directly 
for  an  equal  number  of  American  fighting 
men  Mr.  Poats'  point  here  Is  obvlous-he 
U  telUng  Mr.  Savltt  that  the  real  reason  for 
the   procurMnent   poUcy  is   to  hire   merce- 

toi^  dial     ™*"'*'^  *""*  ^  ^°^  ""*  ^™*  '^^ 
Very  truly  yours 

Paul  A.  Pino, 
Member  of  Congress. 


fProm  the  London  Economist,  Feb.  19.  1966] 

KoHEA   AND   Vietnam:    Fighting   Tiora   foe 

Rent 

South  Korea,  which  Vice  President  Hum- 

huT.  T   be  visiting  next  Wednesday  on 

v^Zr^^t^  ^L^  ^^'"«  ^  "»«  Americans  In 
Vietnam.  -The  South  Koreans  have  already 
sent  some  23,000  troops  to  help  fight  the 
Vietcong,  Including  their  elite  ^tl^errma 

V^^1^  ?^'"^l?'^  **»°«  commander  fcS^be^ 
hind  the  Communist  lines  in  the  Kor^Tn 
war.    In  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  604.000- 

haif  fhf."^  IZ""^-  ^°'^*'''  'contribution  is 
half   that   of  the   United   States;    In  actual 

?C^"k."  "^  '"°'*  "^"^   10  thieTt^t  of   1 
the  combined  Australian  and  New  Zealand  ^ 

fror  "^.^^  "^^  ^^*^  Koreans  wire  Sit- 
ing Of  sending  even  more  troops  until  bar- 
gain ng  broke  down  over  the  A^erlcaiu,'  re- 
fusal to  meet  their  condiUons. 
<i  I^f  ^"**^  Korean  leaders  say  they  are 
flghOng  in  Vietnam  In  self-defensT    Th^y 

^  .l^T^-  "'^  °^"  '**^'<^«1  Asian  coun- 
try, as  the  frontline  of  their  struggle  aealiSt 
the  Communists  in  the  north.inf  they^^e 
t^n',n.'*5*^*  ^1"'*'  Vietnamese  Co^l^Ute 
will  speed  up  the  unification  of  Korea.  "This 
stake  in  an  anU-Commumst  victory  has  led 
the  South  Koreans  to  take  as  t^ghTu^ 
as  their  South  Vietnamese  (Wntemarte 
Last  month  the  Prime  Mlnlst«?  iiT  Kw^n 
Chung  said  that  it  was  uselesk  to '  toy' to 
end   the   war   by  negotlauons   and   iMlsted 

n^'  w^^'t^^  '^"°'^«  '^'^^  N^t^Vle^ 
«^„.  ^^  ^^  ^'^^y  solution."  But  should 
a   conference   on   Vietnam   he  held   desplt* 

It  L'v^""'^-  ^^  ^""^  Koreans 'Scl 

honU''to'*h^^L'^""'=*"y  "»^*  South  Korea 
A  ^»J^.,?     ^,*  "■°'"  ^^^  Vietnamese  war. 

taf  !n  tSi'*.  **'  P"^^'  ^^  ''^^^y  come  Us 
way  m  toe  form  of  trade  and  civilian  em- 

about  $15  million  worth  of  goods— malniv 
?^e   fl^e"?*"    "'"''    cementf:Sr^"nam' 

:,  ;_  ?°"*^  Korean  lorry  drivers  weiderT 
e^ec  riclans  and  assorted  ^techr^ik^^'^^ 
would  earn,  less  than  $70  a  month  InKoT^ 
^eTn^af  ^^  S^  ^^'^-"^  contr^S^ 
SloTSonth!^"^^'  '^'"^^  '^  '^'O  *<» 
But  Seoul  is  not  satisfied  with  Its  present 

United  States  for  certain  quid  pro^™  ^r 

*h?  5°?P-   "  "^  •««*•     These^clud^thl 

highest   priority"  for  Korea  as  a  s^piier 

of   the  war  materials  the  United  Sta^   J 

S^'**:^  '"^  ^'^^°*^  (Which  ^uld 
m«aa  a  revisioo  of  the  "buy  American" 
policy) :  an  Increase  in  the  JJow^  ?^d 


'^^asm 


lupu-iiuiue— 
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to  Korean  troops  in  Vietnam:  and  a  rl«e  In 
American  milltciry  and  economic  aid  to  South 
Korea  over  tbe  1965  level  of  $350  million. 
The  Korean*  alao  want  the  United  State* 
to  cancel  tbe  recent  agreement  by  which 
South  Korea  would  pay  a  larger  share  of 
Korean  defense  coats. 

The  South  Korean  Oovemment  says  that 
the  talks  with  tbe  Americana  are  now  dead- 
locked, but  wUl  continue.  America  con- 
ceded one  point  to  Korea  In  December  by 
withdrawing  a  ban  on  Importa  of  Korean 
steel  products  Into  Vietnam  only  4  weeka 
after  the  ban  had  been  imposed.  The  Amer- 
icana' Vietnam-Induced  budget  squeeze  and 
the  add  cuts  announced  by  President  Johnson 
recently  wUl  probably  prevent  them  from 
giving  In  to  Korean  pressures  (or  more  aid. 
But  Mr.  Johnson's  [dan  to  expand  the  Amer- 
ican Army  In  Vletiuun  is  creating  a  huge 
demand  for  goods  and  services,  and  Seoul  Is 
likely  to  offer  a  few  thousand  extra  fighting 
tigers  in  order  to  get  the  largest  possible 
•bare. 

(From  the  Progressive.  April  1966 1 
How  To  Bttt  Allus 

The  administration  has  been  pointing  with 
anxious  pride  to  the  support  US.  forces  In 
Vietnam  are  receiving  from  other  nations — ' 
eapeclally  tbe  aid  from  South  Korea  because 
It  la  an  Asian  country.  What  Is  not  stressed 
U  that  we  receive  precious  little  manpower 
or  anything  else  from  other  countries,  and 
our  SBATO  partners — South  Korea  Is  not  part 
of  tbe  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization — 
are  conspicuous  by  tbe  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  their  support. 

Tbe  facts  are  that  there  are  only  an  esti- 
mated 23.000  troops  of  other  countries  aiding 
the  U.S.  cause  In  South  Vietnam — compared 
to  230,000  Americans  there.  About  30.000  of 
tbese  troops  are  from  South  Korea,  a  country 
•o  dependent  on  tbe  United  States  It  could 
hardly  be  called  a  voluntary  ally.  Getting 
help  from  South  Korea  is  like  receiving 
money  from  the  son  you  support  at  college. 

Now  the  c&Mnet  at  Seoul  has  voted  to  send 
another  30.000  men  to  Vietnam — which  will 
place  about  the  same  number  of  Koretuia  in 
Vletnann  as  there  are  American  forces  in 
South  Korea.  This  constitutes  a  curious 
exchange,  but  tbe  inducement  offered  South 
Kcrea  goes  far  to  clarify  tbe  underlying 
moiHves.  As  summarised  In  tbe  St.  Louis 
Poet-DUpatch.  tbe  United  States  has  prom- 
ised to: 

"Increase  the  pay  ot  Korean  troops  In  Viet- 
nam by  35  percent;  continue  the  present 
Korean  military  assistance  program  far  the 
next  few  years:  supply  more  modem  arms  and 
equipment  to  South  Korea  and  underwrite 
actlvatloa  of  three  reserve  divisions:  enable 
South  Korea  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  to 
South  Vietnam  under  VA.  procurement  pro- 
grams: and  release  soon  to  Korea  1150  million 
In  promised  development  loan  funds." 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  demeaning,  desperate 
effort  by  the  administration  to  buy  support 
from  a  dependent  nation  when  It  Is  not  forth- 
coming voluntarily  from  Independent  alllee. 
An  historical  precedent  that  oomes  to  mind  Is 
the  British  hiring  Hessians  to  fight  tbe 
Americans  during  our  own  revolution. 


Fam  B«re«a  It  Cattuc  Ita  Owa  Tliroat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  F.  SISK' 

ov  cAUFoamA 
IN  THE  HOnS>  OV  BKFBXSBMTA'^rVBS 

Wednesday.  AprQ  27. 19M 

Mr.  SXSK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  iHsh  to  call 
your  aUentlon  and  that  of  my  ccdlea^ues 
to  an  editorial  on  American  Farm  Bureau 
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policy  which  appeared  In  the  California 
Parmer  on  April  16.  From  time  to  time 
I  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  Jack 
Pickett,  the  editor,  however.  In  this  case 
I  feel  he  "hit  the  nail  on  the  head." 

Pakic  Btj««au  la  CvTiiHo  n»  Own  Thkoat 

A  bill  to  assess  each  cotton  grower  a  dollar 
a  bale  for  promotion  of  sales  passed  the 
House.  The  bill  may  have  trouble  In  the 
Senate. 

Most  cotton  leaders  In  this  State  are  for 
the  bill.  The  producers  of  synthetics  pour 
millions  into  promotion  and  are  grabbing 
blggpr  and  bigger  chunks  of  the  market. 

If  there  Is  one  economic  fact  of  life  that 
stands  out  above  all  others  In  this  commer- 
cially minded  Nation.  It  Is  the  value  of 
promotion.  You  would  think  that  every 
American  knows  you  have  to  "seH"  in  this 
competitive  world. 

Now  guees  who  Is  the  chief  opposition  to 
this  cotton  bill?  You  might  guess  the  syn- 
thetic manufacturer.  No,  you're  wrong. 
They  did  no*  try  to  block  the  bill  and  they 
have  a  powerful  lobby  apparatiis.  No,  the 
biggest  opposlUon  to  the  bill  comes  from  the 
American  Farm  Bureau. 

The  American  Parm  Buieau  Is  opposed  to 
the  automatic  check-off  of  funds,  yet  the  bill 
provides  that  If  Individuals  want  to  be  ex- 
empt they  can  be  exempt. 

We  have  the  hideous  feeling  that  Allan 
Orant,  president  of  California  Parm  Bureau, 
Is  trapped  on  the  cotton  bill.  Shuman,  the 
national  president,  has  made  such  a  personal 
Issue  of  the  cotton  bill  that  guys  like  Grant 
are  looked  upon  as  being  against  mother- 
hood and  the  Boy  Scouts  If  they  speak  up 
(or  the  bill. 

Maybe  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Is 
against  the  Boy  Scouts:  after  all,  the  ScouU 
are  pretty  centralized.  The  American  Parm 
Bureau  Is  strongly  against  too  much  power 
In  a  centralised  government.  So  are  we. 
But,  you  want  to  know  something  funny? 
The  most  centralized  organization  we  know 
of  Is  the  American  Parm  Bureau. 

We  are  not  against  the  Parm  Bureau.  In 
fact,  we  are  worried  sick  atmut  their  future. 
They  have  embraced  a  set  of  principles  that 
would  try  the  nettle  of  the  13  Disciples  and 
whUe  they  are  noble  principles,  the  Parm 
Bureau  will  throw  a  huge  omnibus  bill  down 
tbe  drain  If  one  tiny  paragraph  violates  the 
golden  commandments  from  national  head- 
quai-ters. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  a  world  of  compro- 
mises, especially  In  the  writing  of  legislation. 
Parm  Bureau  Is  rigid.  They  wont  take  eight 
points  and  lose  two  In  a  bill.  Not  facing  up 
to  political  reality  U  Just  murdering  this  fine 
farm  organisation. 


Americanization   Day 


Speech  by  Con^essman  Dominick  V. 
Daniels  on  AmerkanuatioB  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or    KCW    JBUCT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday  our  colleague,  the  very  distin- 
guished gentleman  frc«n  New  Jersey. 
Dominick  V.  Danrls.  was  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  35th  annual  Americaniza- 
tion Day  ceremonies  held  In  Jersey  City 
on  April  24.  1966.  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  CUntMi  E.  Flsk  Post  No.  132.  VFW. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  ccwiscnt 
I  Include  Mr.  Danhls'  remarks  at  this 
potnt  in  the  Rkcors: 


(Speech  by  Congressman  Dominick  V. 
Daniels.  April  24, 1966) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  1  am  very  happy  and  proud 
to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  35th 
annual  Americanlasatlon  Day.  Each  year  this 
event  seems  to  become  a  more  Important 
part  of  the  life  of  the  community  and  cer- 
tainly the  officers  and  members  of  the  Clin- 
ton E.  Plsk  Post  No.  132,  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  deserve  the  appreciation  of 
every  citizen  of  our  county  and  our  State  for 
helping  to  keep  alive  the  great  Amerlcnn 
patriotic  tradition — love  of  God  and  love  of 
country. 

Standing  here,  I  cannot  help  but  reflect 
upon  last  year's  Americanization  Day  cele- 
bration and  what  has  transpired  since  that 
April  day  only  1  year  ago. 

At  that  time,  the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam 
had  not  broadened  to  the  extent  that  It  hivs 
today  and  our  participation  then  was  on  a 
far  more  limited  scale.  At  that  time,  I  said 
that  our  young  men  In  South  Vietnam  were 
the  equal  of  any  fighting  men  that  this  Na- 
tion had  ever  turned  out.  I  do  not  claim 
the  gift  of  prophecy  but  these  brave  young 
men  have  lived  up  to  our  beet  hopes.  They 
are,  to  repeat  General  MacArthur's  descrip- 
tion of  our  troops  In  Korea  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago.  "Truly  splendid  In  every  way." 

This  thought  was  brought  home  to  me.  as 
I  am  sure  It  was  to  you.  3  weeks  ago  when 
Life  magazine  published  on  Its  cover,  a  pic- 
ture of  Pete  Dawklns,  a  former  West  Point 
all-American  football  star  of  the  fifties  and 
later  a  Rhodes  scholar  at  Oxford  University, 
who  Is  serving  as  an  Infantry  captain  In 
Vietnam.  Already  Captain  Dawklns.  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  out  standing  graduates  of 
the  U.S.  Military  Academy  as  well  as  one  of 
Its  greatest  athletes,  has  earned  several 
decorations  for  bravery  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty. 

WhUe  a  few  shun  the  battle,  burn  draft 
cards,  and  avoid  serving  their  country,  It  Is 
other  young  men  like  Pete  Dawklns  who  are 
manning  the  ramparts  of  freedom  thousands 
of  miles  from  home. 

I  like  to  think  that  young  men  like  Captain 
Dawklns  truly  represent  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  Americans.  The  lunatic  fringe  may 
get  the  front  page  stories  and  the  headlines, 
but  It  Is  the  average  GI  from  Jersey  City  and 
elsewhere,  who  Is  doing  his  duty  as  God  gave 
him  the  light  to  see  that  duty  who.  I  think, 
typifies  the  very  best  that  this  great  Nation 
can  produce. 

In  common  with  all  parenU  In  all  parts  of 
this  Nation  I  long  for  an  early  end  to  the 
terrible  war  In  Vietnam  but  so  long  as  our 
young  men  are  putting  their  Uvea  on  the 
Une.  It  is  not  proper  for  us  who  are  remote 
from  the  struggle  to  let  these  young  men 
know  that  we  stand  behind  tbem  and  that 
we  appreciate  their  sacrifices. 

It  well  behooves  us  to  let  those  who  are 
bearing  the  burden  of  battle  know  that  we 
deeply  appreciate  their  heroism. 

The  masters  of  the  Communist  slave  em- 
pire rely  upon  the  fact  that  our  willingness 
to  meet  aggression  by  force  with  force  will 
decline  and  that  we,  tiring  of  the  struggle, 
eventually  will  falter  and  allow  them  to  win 
by  default. 

This  Communist  view  Is  reinforced  every 
day  by  the  antics  of  the  draft  card  burners 
and  thoee  who  espouse  the  concept  of  peace 
at  any  price. 

Let  each  of  us  reject  these  false  prophets 
and  put  our  faith  In  thoee  who  are  worthy  of 
our  support.  Our  brave  men  guarding  the 
frontiers  of  freedom  In  southeast  Asia. 

I  hope  that  the  next  time  we  meet  here 
on  this  great  day  that  an  honorable  end 
win  have  been  found  for  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. But  until  that  time  I  think  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  across  the  breadth  of 
this  land  should  raise  his  or  her  voice  in 
support  of  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
now  serving  in  Vietnam. 
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Our  debt  to  them  can  never  really  be  paid 
but  we  can  let  them  know  that  the  people 
for  whom  they  are  fighting  and  dying  really 
do  care. 

Thank  you. 
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Department  of  Agriculhire  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1967 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HR.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
passage  of  H.R.  14596  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  good  news,  not  only  to  school  adminis- 
trators and  teacliers,  but  to  parents  and 
children  in  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  We  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  to  Its  chairman,  Congressman 
Whitten. 

The  restoration  of  funds  for  the  school 
lunch  program  and  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram deserve  universal  approval.  In 
Ohio,  we  are  especially  grateful  for  the 
restoration  of  funds  for  the  extension 
service  and  research. 

When  I  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee on  March  21.  I  was  able  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  picture  of  the  disasterous 
effects  if  the  reduction  recommended  by 
the  Budget  Bureau  was  allowed  to  stand. 
I  received  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  operation  of  the  program  and 
pointing  out  the  need  for  continuation  of 
adequate  appropriations  from  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Harold  T.  Nichols,  superintendent  of 
Newark  city  schools;  Leroy  Watt,  sup- 
erintendent of  schools,  Wooster  City 
schools.  Wooster,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Hauen- 
stein.  superintendent.  Rittman  public 
schools;  Roy  D.  McKinley,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Coshocton  public 
schools;  David  V.  Shelby,  superintendent, 
Cambridge  city  schools;  Richard  H. 
Jordan,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Loudonville-Perrysville  Exempted  Village 
School,  Loudonville,  Ohio. 

Wallace  E.  Blake,  superintendent, 
Zanesville  city  schools;  J.  L.  Baird,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Ashland  city 
schools;  Harold  Sebold.  superintendent 
Licking  County  public  schools. 

John  R.  Lea,  county  superintendent 
Wayne  County  public  schools;  Earl  j' 
Weikel.  superintendent,  Ashland  County 
public  schools;  Walter  C.  Havey,  super- 
intendent, Coshocton  County  schools; 
Robert  P.  Murphy,  county  superintend- 
ent, Guernsey  County  public  schools; 
E.  J.  Miller,  county  superintendent. 
Holmes  County  public  schools;  A.  O. 
Tom.  Muskingum  County  public  schools. 

These  statements  were  of  great  assist- 
ance to  me  In  my  attempt  to  present  an 


effective  argument  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

I  am  also  happy  that  the  House  adopt- 
ed the  amendment  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  any  na- 
tion which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  regis- 
try to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any 
equipment,  material,  or  commodities  so 
long  as  North  Vietnam  is  governed  by  the 
Communist  regime.  Certainly  we  should 
not  help  in  any  way  those  nations  who 
help  our  enemies.  This  was  a  good 
amendment  and  I  hope  a  similar  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  and  any  other  bUl  providing  for  as- 
sistance to  other  nations.  I  was  happy  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  and  the  bill  as 
amended. 


Success  Heralded 


the  lui veiling  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  statue: 
"We  are  engaged  In  a  vast  social  revolution 
touching  the  lives  of  millions  of  peoples  on 
two  continents.  Like  Lincoln's  thU  Is  a  test 
of  whether  freedom  can  work.  It  Is  a  test 
of  whether  men  In  liberty  can  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  past  and  lift  from  their  broth- 
ers the  blight  of  hunger,  the  blindness  of  Ig- 
norance and  the  burden  of  disease  •  •  •." 
His  administration,  Mr.  Johnson  said,  "will 
not  be  deterred  by  those,  whether  In  the 
United  States  or  In  Latin  America,  who  tena- 
ciously or  selfishly  cling  to  the  stultifying 
privileges  from  the  past.  We  wlU  not  be  de- 
terred by  those  who  say  that  to  risk  change 
Is  to  risk  communism." 

And  in  a  less  Idologlcal  vein,  Mr.  Johnson 
expressed  his  Interest  in  seeing  the  closing  of 
the  Darlen  Gap  in  Panama  and  Colombia, 
thus  connecting  the  14,000  miles  of  highway 
which  runs  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  south- 
ern ChUe  and  Argentina. 

As  a  gesture  of  International  friendship 
and  cooperation,  this  brief  Mexican  visit  for 
the  President  was  short  but  sweet. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  his  trip  to 
Mexico  was  another  triumph  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  diplomacy,  according  to 
the  Houston  Chronicle. 

The  Chronicle  terms  the  visit  "a 
smashing  success,"  and  declares  that  the 
success  was  due  largely  to  the  obvious 
warm  feeling  which  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  have  for  Mexico. 

The  paper  adds: 

It  Is  a  feeling  which  the  Mexican  people 
reciprocate  if  one  may  Judge  by  the  size  of 
the  welcome  crowd — the  largest  ever  to  greet 
a  visiting  dignitary. 

The  Chronicle's  editorial  hailing  the 
success  of  the  trip  Is  like  many  others  I 
have  seen  and  I  offer  it.  in  its  entirety, 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record. 
I  Prom  the  Houston  Chronicle.  Apr.  16.  1966J 
OuB  Good  PaiEin>  to  the  South 

Good-will  tours  by  a  chief  of  state,  even 
when  they  are  hurrled-up  affairs  like  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  trip  to  Mexico,  are  designed 
to  spread  good  will.  And  Judged  on  this  basis 
alone  the  President's  Jaunt  to  see  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  south  has  been  a  smashing  suc- 
cess. You  can  chalk  up  one  more  triumph 
for  Lyndon  Johnson's  folksy  sort  of  diplo- 
macy, for  the  trip's  success  was  due  largely  to 
the  obvious  warm  feeling  which  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson  have  for  Mexico.  It  Is 
a  feeling  which  the  Mexican  people  recipro- 
cate If  one  may  Judge  by  the  size  of  the 
welcoming  crowd — the  largest  ever  to  greet 
a  visiting  dignitary. 

There  was  more  to  It  than  Just  cheering,  of 
course.  This  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
President — engrossed  as  he  Is  In  the  prob- 
lems of  Asia — to  demonstrate  his  concern 
and  friendship  for  the  people  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. That  Is  a  matter  of  significant  import- 
ance. Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  spoke 
correctly  when  he  called  for  a  United  States- 
Mexican  future  "free  of  rancor  and  Jealousy" 
but  warned  that  genuine  friendship  cannot 
flourish  except  "among  free  men  who  respect 
each  other." 

Por  his  part,  President  Johnson  used  the 
occasion  to  endorse  a  plan  for  him  to  meet 
with  Latin  American  chiefs  of  state  In  the 
future  to  examine  common  problems  and  to 
put  a  little  more  alp  in  the  AUlance  for 
Progress.    Mr.  Johnson  said  In  his  speech  at 


Auto  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
compel  automobile  manufacturers  to  Is- 
sue a  certificate  of  fitness  on  the  sale  of 
automobiles  and  on  February  17,  1966.  I 
joined  others  of  our  colleagues  in  spon- 
soring legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Traffic  Safety  Agency  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

In  the  present  Congress  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  570  to  require  the  fitness  cer- 
Uflcate  and  H.R.  12905  to  establish  the 
Traffic  Safety  Agency.  Last  month  I 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  urging 
the  enactment  of  these  bills. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  our  coUeagues  the  foUowing 
editorial  from  the  April  3.  1966  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  which 
points  out  what  should  be  known  to 
everyone,  "The  virtues  of  minimum  auto 
safety  standards  are  obvious." 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Adto  SArrrr  to  thx  Front 
President  Johnson's  proposed  automobile 
safety  legislation  Is  essentially  modest  It 
says  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have 
the  discretionary  authority,  no  later  than 
1970,  to  set  minimum  safety  standards  for 
new  passenger  cars.  Every  other  form  of 
transportation  has  long  been  regulated- 
automobiles  shouldn't  be  exempt. 

There  are  thoee,  like  Howard  Pyle  of  the 
National  Safety  Council,  who  argue  that  the 
Detroit  manufacturers  are  quite  capable  and 
responsible,  and  that  safety  should  be  left 
to  voluntary  action  because  mandated  mlnl- 
mums  might  tend  to  become  maximums. 
Others  contend  that  the  automobile  Industry 
hasn't  sufllclently  exerted  Itself  on  safety 
and  that  styling,  to  lure  customers,  gets  un- 
due emphasU.  And  such  critics  as  New 
York's  Senator  Kennedt  protest  that  the 
Johnson  program  Ought  to  be  tougher  and 
faster.  But  no  one  disputes  the  desirability 
of  optimum  safety.  So  the  quarrel  is  really 
without  basic  substance.    It  merely  happens 
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that  a  long-dormant  Issue  has  suddenly  come 
to  life.  Because  thousands  are  killed  or 
maimed  on  the  highways,  people  have  at  last 
come  to  wonder  about  prevention. 

In  all  the  safety  hurrah,  however,  Ju«t  a 
few  kind  words  should  be  said  for  Detroit. 
The  automobile  makers  aren't  murderers: 
they  don't  deliberately  produce  unsafe  cars. 
A  competitive  Industry  turns  out  what  It  be- 
Ueves  the  public  wants  and  will  buy.  The 
result  has  been  a  mixture  of  elements.  De- 
troit may  not  have  concentrated  on  safety 
first,  but  It  can't  be  accused  of  safety  last. 
Standards  are  set  by  the  niarket  as  well  as 
manufact\irer.  But  where  they  are  not  all 
that  they  could  be,  the  obvious  remedy  Is 
Government  action.  Give  the  buyers  more 
buUt-ln  safety — at  an  extra  price,  of  course — 
because  It's  good  for  them.  Detroit  already 
knew  this,  but  It  had  to  be  prodded. 

The  virtues  of  minimum  auto  safety  stand- 
ards are  obvious.  Yet  no  one  should  think 
theae  are  the  complete  cure.  Safety  can 
never  be  made  absolute.  Much  more  research 
Into  cause*  Is  needed.  The  highway  Itself 
Is  often  an  accident  factor.  The  most  Im- 
portant thing  Is  that  no  automobile  la  any 
better  than  Its  driver.  The  car  can  be  Im- 
proved and  wlU  be.  but  the  human  factor 
deserves  at  least  equal  attention. 


The  CIA  aad  UniTcrsities 


In  the  current  Ramparts  magazine  a  for- 
mer coordinator  of  the  university's  projects 
charges  that  from  1967-69  the  university  of- 
fered cover  for  and  worked  and  cooperated 
with  the  CIA.  Prof.  Ralph  Smuckler.  acting 
dean  of  the  offlce  of  International  programs 
at  Michigan  State,  says  that  the  Ramparts 
article  is  distorted  but  admits  that  there  was 
a  relutcant  relationship  with  the  CIA  In  Sal- 
goh.  Prof.  Robert  SclgUano,  former  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  project,  says  that  It  Is  "ab- 
solutely correct"  that  the  university  had 
acted  as  a  "cover  for  the  CIA"  team. 

Obviously  the  CIA  must,  as  an  Intelli- 
gence agency,  operate  In  political  areas. 
But  here  It  was  operating  with  a  group  which 
was  creating  a  government.  In  effect,  and 
training  It. 

Other  American  universities  with  special 
competence  have  worked  and  are  working 
In  other  nations.  The  revelation  that  one 
university  served  as  a  CIA  cover  Is  likely 
to  make  all  such  work  svispect  In  the  future. 
There  Is  suspicion  enough  about  American 
aid  programs  without  throwing  gasoline  on 
the  are  by  mixing  up  technical  and  edu- 
cational training  with  intelligence  op- 
erations and  even  espionage.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Michigan  State  let  Itself  In  for 
such  business  and  unwise  for  the  CIA  to 
sully  legitimate  aid  programs  with  cloak  and 
dagger  operations. 
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Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  shocked  to  learn  of  the  relationship 
which  exists  between  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  several  of  our  uni- 
versities. Michigan  State  University  of- 
ficials have  admitted  that  the  CIA  used 
the  MSD  technical  assistance  project 
in  South  Vietnam  as  a  cover  for  their 
own  acUvitles.  On  Aprtl  26,  1966.  the 
center  of  international  studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
announced  that  it  would  sever  connec- 
tions with  the  CIA  at  the  end  of  June. 

Any  such  association  naturally  throws 
suspicion  upon  the  activities  of  the 
American  universities  overseas,  partic- 
ularly those  engaged  in  technical  as- 
sistance programs  In  the  underdeveloped 
nations. 

As  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. I  sincerely  hope  that  that  great 
Institution  will  not  become  involved  in 
any  manner  with  any  of  the  questionable 
and  compromising  activities  generally 
associated  with  the  CIA. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  edi- 
torial which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

Thx   CIA   Aim   Michigan   Stats 

Xven  back  in  1957  the  story  in  Saigon  was 
that  the  Central  Int«lllgence  Agency  (CIA) 
was  "hidden"  behind  some  of  the  American 
aid  programs  there — even  those  of  Michigan 
State  University.  Michigan  State  had  a  7- 
year,  multlmlUlon-doUar  technical  asslst- 
tance  project  in  Vietnam.  Its  professors  and 
technicians  trained  police  and  government 
oOlclala  and  did  other  work  for  the  Diem 
rsgUne.  Prof.  Wesley  Pischel,  of  Michigan 
State  has  often  been  mentioned  as  one  of  ths 
men  who  helped  install  the  late  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  as  President  of  South  Vietnam. 


With  Cost  of  Living  Increasing  Congress 
Must   Increase  Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

Or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  two  bills  designed  to 
Increase  assistance  to  World  War  I, 
World  War  n,  and  Korean  veterans  as 
well  as  their  widows  and  dei}endents.  I 
believe  enactment  of  these  bills  Is  essen- 
tial if  the  dignity  of  the  veteran  is  to  be 
maintained  in  an  economy  which,  be- 
cause of  inflation.  Is  rapidly  denjrlng  him 
the  necessities  of  life  and  in  many  In- 


stances making  it  virtually  Impossible  for 
him  to  make  both  ends  meet. 

The  first  bill  Increases  the  pensions 
veterans  and  widows  receive.  The  sec- 
ond bill  Increases  the  amount  of  allow- 
able outside  earnings.  The  details  of 
both  of  these  bills  follow  my  remarks. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
any  increase  In  pensions  will  encourage 
inflation.  But  why,  I  ask,  should  the 
deserving  veteran  and  his  widow,  of  all 
people,  have  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  Great 
Society's  grand  experiment  in  unbal- 
anced budgetry?  The  way  to  deal  with 
Inflation  Is  not  to  treat  its  unfortunate 
effect  on  the  pensioner,  but  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  Its  cause  which  is  unre- 
stricted Federal  spending  for  unwise  and 
discredited  domestic  programs  and  mis- 
directed foreign  aid. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  establish  prin- 
ciples of  priority  and  Impose  fiscal  re- 
straints on  those  programs  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  alarming  decrease  in 
the  value  of  the  dollar  so  that  Its  dis- 
astrous effect  on  veterans  «uid  other  pen- 
sioners will  be  remedied. 

The  substance  of  the  bills  follow: 
A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 

Code,  to  Increase  the  rate  of  pension   to 

certain   veterans   of  World  War   I,   World 

War    n,    and    the    Korean    conflict,    their 

widows     and     children,     and     for     other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
table  in  section  521(b)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Annual  income 

More  than—             F.fuial  to  or 
but     l«a»  than— 

13,400 

$100" 

(b)  The  table  In  section  521(c)  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 


"Column  I 

Column  II 

Column  III 

Column  IV 

Annual  Income 

More  than—             Equal  to  or  leas 
but         than— 

One  dependent 

Two  dependents 

Three  or  more 
dependents 

1           ss.too 

$105 

$110 

$115" 

(c)  Section  S21(f)(l)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"tl.2O0"  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•3.600". 

(d)  The  table  In  section  541(b)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 


"Cdumn  I 

Column  n 

Annual  Income 

More  than—             Eqnal  to  or 
bat    ICMtbaii— 

$1,800 

$1,800 
2.400 

as" 

"Column  I 

Coiumn  n 

Annual  income 

More  than—             Equal  to  or 
but    less  than— 

$2,400 

$2,400 
3.600 

$80 
65" 

(e)  The  table  In  section  541(e)  of  tlUe  38. 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 

follows: 


8k.  a.  (a)  Section  54a(a)  of  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking 
out  "$38"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
"♦60". 

(b)  Section  542(c)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,800"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•2,400". 
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A  bill  to  Increase  the  rate  of  pension  pay- 
able to  certain  veterans  of  World  War  I, 
World   War   II,    the   Korean   conflict   and 
their  widows,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress  assembled,   That    (a) 
the  rate  of  pension  payable  with  respect  to 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  or 
the  Korean  conflict,  who  is  eligible  to  receive 
pension    under    the    provisions    of   title    38, 
United  State  Code,  as  in  effect  on  June  30, 
1960,    shall    be    payable    at    the    following 
monthly  rate — 

(1)  $85.05: 

(2)  $100,  if  the  veteran  Is  married  and 
living  with  or  reasonably  contributing  to  the 
support  of  his  spouse  or  has  a  child  or  chil- 
dren; or 

(3)  $146.30,  If  the  veteran  Is  In  need  of 
regular  aid  and  attendance. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  veteran  who 
Is  In  need  of  regular  aid  and  attendance, 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  AfTalrs  shall, 
upon  presentation  of  a  prescription  made 
out  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  as  speclflc 
therapy  In  treatment  of  an  illness  or  injury 
suffered  by  such  veteran,  furnish  such  vet- 
eran any  drugs  or  medicines  therein  pre- 
scribed. 

(c)  No  such  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any 
unmarried  veteran  whose  annual  income  ex- 
ceeds $2,100,  or  to  any  married  veteran  or 
any  veteran  with  children  whose  annual  in- 
come exceeds  $3,400.  No  other  Income  lim- 
itation shall  be  applicable  to  the  payment  of 
such  pension. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  widow  of  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I.  World  War  II,  or  the  Korean 
conflict  who  Is  eligible  to  receive  pension 
under  the  provisions  of  title  38  United 
States  Code,  as  In  effect  on  June  30  i960 
shall  be  paid  pension  at  the  foliowing 
monthly  rate —  ° 

( 1 )  Widow,  no  child.  $64: 

(2)  Widow,  one  chUd,  $83,  with  $15  for 
each  additional  child. 

(b)  No  such  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any 
widow  without  child  whose  annual  Income 
exceds  $2,100,  or  to  a  widow  (with  a  chUd) 
whoee  annual  Income  exceeds  $3  400  No 
other  Income  limitation  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  such  pension. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  calendar  month  which  beelns 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
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A  Model  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  27.  1966 
_Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  J 
Reddin,  In  a  feature  article  In  the  Seattle 
Times,  entitled  "Faces  of  the  City  "  has 
written  of  the  Joy  and  happiness  Mrs 
Rosa  Barraugh  has  brought  into  the  lives 
of  her  children  and  those  around  her. 

Mr.  Reddin  has  chosen  Mrs.  Barraugh 
as  his  mother  of  the  year  and  Indeed 
from  this  heartwarming  story  she  will 
undoubtedly  be  chosen  by  others  around 
her. 

In  connection  with  Mother's  Day  1966 
which  will  be  observed  on  Sunday  May  8 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  story  of  the  life 
of  this  very  fine  mother  and  friend. 
Rosa  Is  18  Spellbd  Backward 

Because  May  8  will  be  Mother's  Day.  we 
would  like  to  get  our  nomination  In  early. 


Mrs.  Rosa  Barraugh,  a  petite,  white-haired 
great-grandmother,  easily  could  model  for 
A  Mother's  Day  poster,  a  lavender-and-old- 
l:ice  greeting  card,  or  a  Mother's  Day  box  of 
candy. 

She  Is  a  sprightly  and  handsome  woman 
with  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  clear  blue 
eyes.  Also,  she  bakes  the  best  applesauce 
cake,  liberally  laced  with  peach  brandy. 

Cheerful  and  hard  working.  Rosa  puts  in 
a  full  8-hour  day,  5  days  a  week,  as  laundress 
at  a  Capitol  Hill  nursing  home  for  the  elderly 
and  Infirm. 

At  81,  Rosa  Is  considerably  older  than  most 
of  the  patients  she  helps  care  for  at  the  nurs- 
ing home. 

And.  despite  the  heavy  work  that  would 
exliaust  many  women  half  her  age,  Rosa  has 
a  seemingly  Inexhaustible  supply  of  enthusi- 
asm and  energy. 

She  commutes  each  day  by  bus  from  her 
apartment  home  near  the  bottom  of  the 
Queen  Anne  Counterbalance  to  the  Hansen 
Convalescent  Home,  620  19th  Avenue  East, 
and  is  a  familiar  figure  to  other  bus  riders! 
The  pupils  at  nearby  St.  Joseph's  Parochial 
School  all  know  "Rosa." 

She  handles  the  big  nursing  home's  laun- 
dry all  by  herself. 

"Dont  you  have  some  husky  guy  to  help 
you  lift  the  heavy  wet  wash?"  we  asked. 

"I'm  the  husky  guy,"  Rosa  said  matter  of 
factly. 

"But  I  really  enjoy  my  work,"  she  added 
seriously.  "Whenever  I  meet  patients  in 
wheelchairs,  I  always  try  to  pat  'em  on  the 
shoulder  and  smUe.  Some  are  very  feeble, 
and  they  appreciate  a  friendly  word  and 
smile." 

"And  Mother  always  finds  time  to  take 
their  personal  laundry  to  their  rooms  and 
puts  it  In  the  dresser  drawers."  said  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Nicolaysen.  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  who  makes  her  home  with  Mrs 
Barraugh  at  720  Queen  Anne  Avenue  N. 

Like  many  who  have  had  a  hard  life,  Mrs. 
Barraugh  is  generous  almost  to  a  fault.  She 
cannot  Ignore  a  hungry-looking  child  or 
shabbily  dressed  adult,  friends  and  family 
say.     She  Is  always  helping  someone. 

Reared  in  an  orphanage  (Mrs.  Barraugh's 
mother  died  when  Rosa  was  less  than  a  year 
old  and  her  father  found  it  necessary  to  place 
several  of  the  youngest  chUdren  In  a  German 
Lutheran  orphan  home),  Rosa  spoke  only 
German  when  she  left  the  strict  supervision 
of  the  Michigan  orphanage  at  age  16. 

"I  had  seldom  been  outside  the  orphanage 
and  didn't  know  a  word  of  English  "  Mrs 
Barraugh  recalled.  "I  didn't  even  know  a 
meat  market  from  a  hay-and-feed  store— or 
the  various  names  for  fruit.  Sometimes  we 
got  an  apple  or  an  orange  at  Christmas,  but 
we  never  saw  other  fruit,  or  candy  or 
cookies." 

Eventually  Rosa  went  to  Butte,  to  make 
her  home  with  an  older  sister.  There  she 
met  and  married  Alfred  Barraugh  and'  had 
four  children.  The  husband  died  In  1925 
and  Rosa  was  left  to  raise  the  four  children' 
She  worked  10  years  in  the  laundry  at 
Butte's  Murray  Hospital,  then  moved  to 
Seattle  and  worked  10  years  in  the  laxmdry 
at  Maynard  Hospital.  Then  she  moved  to 
Bremerton,  to  be  near  her  grandchUdren  and 
worked  10  years  in  the  laundry  at  the  Pueet 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard. 

When  she  reached  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  of  65,  Mrs.  Barraugh  was  retired 
from  the  shipyard.  Instead  of  taking  it  easy 
however,  she  worked  as  a  practical  nurse 
here,  then  went  to  work  at  the  Hansen  Con- 
valescent Home. 

"At  age  72  nobody  wants  to  hire  you."  Rosa 
said.  "That's  why  I  am  so  grateful  to  Bob 
and  Fred  Hansen,  who  own  the  convalescent 
home.  They  are  almost  like  my  own  sons 
Do  you  know  what  they  call  me?— 'their  little 
girl."  They  even  take  me  to  their  home  or 
out  to  dinner." 

Rosa  is  the  favorite  of  everybody  at  the 
nursing  home— not  Just  the  Hansens.     As 
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usual,  the  other  employees  gave  Rosa  a  party 
In  the  nursing  home  lounge  last  Saturday 
her  aist  birthday.  ' 

"They  had  a  huge  cake  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross  and  decorated  with  daffodils,"  Rosa 
said.  "And  everybody  sang  'Happy  Birth- 
day!' When  people  asked  how  old  I  was.  I 
said,  "18 — spelled  backwards.'  You're  only  as 
old  as  you  feel,  and  I  certainly  do  not  feel 
81.  E^ery  day  I  give  thanks  to  God  for  mv 
good  health  •••.•• 

She  said  chUdren  from  nearby  St.  Joseph's 
School  often  visit  the  nursing  home  with 
Easter  or  May  baskets  or  to  sing  at  Christmas 
or  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  when  she  meets 
them  on  the  bus  they  say : 

"We  know  you.  You're  Rosa  from  the 
nursing  home." 

Busy  baking  eight  loaves  of  apple-sauce 
cake  at  home  on  her  day  off,  Mrs.  Barraugh 
offered  us  one  of  the  loaves  to  take  home. 

"All  my  life  I  never  had  any  social  life  " 
she  said  serioiwly.  "At  the  orphanage  It  was 
harsh  and  strict,  no  time  for  tenderness  or 
affection.  Just  work,  which  Is  about  all  I 
have  ever  known. 

"But  I'm  one  of  the  lucky  people,  really  i 
enjoy  my  work  and  I  enjoy  Uth.  Mr.  Bob  and 
Mr.  Fred  have  been  good  to  me.  I  wouldn't 
have  had  a  chance  any  place  else  •   •   •." 

Nope,  Rose,  that's  where  you're  wrong 
Bob  and  Fred  Hansen  and  all  the  elderly 
patients  at  the  nursing  home — they  are  the 
lucky  ones. 

Real  lucky. 


Auto  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 
Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Rome  had 
its  circuses  which  were  motivated  by  po- 
litical expediency.  Prom  time  to  time 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  has  been  accused  of  presenting 
sideshows  for  the  same  reason.  This  Is 
Inevitable,  particularly  at  a  time  such  as 
the  present,  deep  concern,  over  Interna- 
tional problems  Is  soothed  by  the  com- 
fort of  a  perfectly  safe  and  highly  dra- 
matic domestic  sideshow  on  which  any- 
one can  assume  heroic  postures  and 
point  condemningly. 

I  refer  to  the  issue  of  safety  In  auto- 
mobiles. Naturally,  everyone  Is  for 
safety.  It  Is  like  being  for  virtue  and 
against  sin.    But  in  their  zeal  to  take 

potshots  at  the  easiest  of  the  targets 

the  automobile — It  Is  not  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  a  general  effect  of  misdirection 
and  unfair  implication.  Playing  individ- 
ual against  great  corporations  is  a  well- 
exploited  means  of  building  political 
careers,  and  of  selling  books— but  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  correct  manner  of 
arriving  at  the  truth. 

This  apparently  Is  the  season  when 
self-appointed  critics  suddenly  discover 
that  traffic  safety  is  a  serious  problem 
and  offer  simple  ABC  solutions  to  com- 
plicated problems,  and  choose  to  ignore 
the  tremendous  progress  wiiich  has  been 
made.  In  their  "zeal "  these  critics  use 
cute  but  meaningless  phrases,  Innuendos. 
and  emotionalism  and  cast  gray  shadows 
of  generalization  over  dedicated  people 
working  In  safety  organizations.     They 
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would  have  you  believe  that  they,  as 
prophets,  are  here  to  save  mankind  by 
authoring  books  and  mouthing  speeches. 

The  congressional  district  I  represent 
includes  Flint,  Mich.,  the  birthplace  of 
General  Motors — where  presently  11 
divisions  of  that  corporation  provide 
some  75.000  Jobs  directly — and  thou- 
sands more  indirectly  throughout  the 
Nation.  In  Flint,  large  numbers  of 
Buicks  and  Chevrolets  are  manufac- 
tured. I  have  the  good  fortune  to  know 
a  great  many  of  the  people  who  design, 
engineer,  plan,  build,  and  sell  these  auto- 
mobiles. The  Flint  autoworkers  take 
great  pride  In  their  workmanship — a 
pride  that  makes  a  major  contribution 
to  automobile  safety  in  Itself.  The  or- 
ganizations of  the  Flint  automotive 
workers  are  devoted  to  industrial  and 
social  progress.  Be  sure  that  the  built-in 
safety  factor  In  the  automobile  Is  high 
on  their  list  of  concern.  It  is  worth  re- 
membering— although  I  am  sure  this 
fact  has  become  completely  lost  In  recent 
weeks — that  even  the  largest  so-called 
soulless  corporation  is  comprised  of 
nothing  more  than  very  human  beings 
who  are  remarkably  like  the  rest  of  us. 

At  this  point,  as  a  matter  of  public 
record,  I.  too.  am  for  safety.  But  I  as- 
sure you  that  neither  you,  I.  or  even  the 
most  publicized  self-appointed  experts, 
are  one  bit  more  concerned  about  safety 
than  the  men  who  make  our  auto- 
mobiles— and  who,  taken  collectively, 
make  up  the  "soulless  corporations." 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  State 
highway  commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  several  years,  which  pro- 
vided me  an  exceptional  opportunity  to 
observe  the  factors  responsible  for  safe 
driving.  There  are  many  factors,  not 
Just  one.  Of  course,  we  would  all  a^ee 
that  built-in  safety  elements  in  car 
manufacturing  should  be  developed  as 
far  as  possible.  And  this  process  Is 
going  on  continuously. 

But  while  we  are  listing  the  faults  of 
the  carmakers — let  us  remember  the 
tremendous  list  of  accomplishments  they 
have  achieved  In  the  field  of  safety.  Let 
ua  remember  that  the  driver,  the 
weather,  and  the  highway  also  have 
something  to  do  with  safe  driving.  Let 
us  at  least  keep  our  perspective  and  not 
Infer  that  the  solution  to  the  problem 
lies  in  car  construction  alone.  Maybe 
the  automobile  Industry,  the  backbone  of 
our  economy,  has  some  points  in  its  favor 
too. 


Eifhteentli  Anniversary  of  Israel's  Inde- 
pendence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OP    ORIO 

IN  THB  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  ApHl  27,  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year  we 
celebrate  the  18th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  th^  state  of  Israel  and  it 
Is  my  honor  to  Join  in  this  commemora- 
tion. 


For  a  nation  so  small,  so  young,  and 
so  lacking  In  natural  resources,  Israel 
has  come  a  long  way  in  a  short  period  of 
time.  I  am  sure  that  Its  future  Is  des- 
tined to  be  a  bright  and  influential  one 
on  the  world  scene. 

By  placing  its  trust  In  God  and  In  Its 
people.  Israel  has  flourished.  A  garden 
has  grown  In  what  used  to  be  desert. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  turned  their 
land  into  a  source  of  steadily  rising  liv- 
ing standards  through  hard  work  and 
diligent  study  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  same  qualities  make  the  people  of 
Israel  world  famed  for  their  culture,  their 
art  and  the  depth  of  their  knowledge. 

While  it  has  been  only  18  years  since 
Israel  s  birth,  its  conception  has  taken 
thousands  of  years. 

With  the  age  of  Its  concept  as  the 
"promised  land"  has  come  wisdom.  With 
Its  youth  as  a  nation  has  come  vigor. 

The  people  of  Israel  have  proved  their 
courage  on  countless  occasions  against 
a  hostile  landscape  and  even  more  hos- 
tile neighbors  bent  upon  their  destruc- 
tion. However,  they  have  shown  that 
their  urge  to  create  a  free  and  peaceful 
land  is  stronger  than  the  will  of  Its 
neighbors  to  destroy. 

I  urge  this  administration  to  properly 
mark  Israel's  independence  by  assuring 
them  that  first,  we  will  not  contribute  to 
an  arms  imbalance  which  favors  the 
Arabs  in  the  Middle  East  in  any  way ;  sec- 
ond, we  will  do  our  best  to  discourage 
our  allies  from  contributing  in  an  way 
to  such  Imbalance:  third,  we  will  do  our 
best  to  bring  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  to 
a  peaceful  conclusion:  and.  fourth,  we 
will  always  stand  ready  to  aid  Israel  In 
the  event  that  these  other  goals  are 
unrealized. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pleasure  to 
Join  In  marking  the  Independence  of  this 
piDud.  inspired,  and  inspiring  nation. 

My  congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Israeli  Government  and  its  loyal  sup- 
porters throughout  the  world.  We  wish 
Israel  and  its  people  a  happy  and  pros- 
perous future  as  a  nation  and  as  a  people. 


East  Boston's  Ckamp  Wins  National 
Cookont  Prize 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  refers  to 
one  of  my  constituents  who  recently  won 
a  top  prize  in  America's  Cookout  Cham- 
pionship "for  men  only." 

[From  the  Boston  Olobe.  Apr.  36.  1966] 

East  Boston's  Champ  Wins  National 

CooKotrr  Prizk 

(By  Dorothy  Cr&ndall) 

HoNOLOT.tr. — Boston  took  a  top  prize  In  this 

world    series    of    outdoor    cooltlng    contests 

when   stocky,   laughing,   SS-year-old   Ow«ld 

Christopher,  of  972  Bennington  Street,  East 

Boston,  barbecued  Islander  grilled  ribs — Iamb 


recipe  he  created  by  combining  two  old  fa- 
vorites— and  won  a  snappy,  coral-colored 
1966  Jeep  station  wagon. 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  $10,000  in  Amer- 
ica's cookout  championship  "for  men  only" 
was  36-year-old  Don.nld  Thoennes  (pro- 
nounced tennis) ,  a  NASA  aerospace  mechanic 
of  Cleveland. 

Working  in  an  outdoor  kitchen  on  the 
beach  at  Walklkl  with  24  other  amateur 
chefs.  Thoennes  grilled  a  whole  stuffed 
chicken  on  a  spit.  His  Polynesian  stuffed 
chicken  took  2  hours  to  grill  to  golden  brown, 
was  one  of  the  last  entries  to  be  turned  la 
and  won  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  five 
Judges. 

The  three  other  top  winners  of  Jeep  sta- 
tion wagons  along  with  east  Boston's  Chris- 
topher are  two  Oklahomans,  Bruce  Rascoe  of 
Tulsa  and  Harold  Taylor  of  Poncaclty,  and 
Lee  Williams,  Jr.  of  Irving,  Tex.  Winning 
meats  grilled  were  duckling,  chicken,  lamb, 
and  beef. 

The  Polynesian  recipe  Is  the  first  chicken 
dish  to  win  a  prize  in  the  7  years  of  this  na- 
tional cookout  sponsored  by  Kaiser  quilted 
foil.  Prizes  In  former  years  were  distributed 
among  seafood,  beef,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal. 

Wives  are  also  Invited  for  this  cookout 
week  In  Hawaii,  and  Alice  Christopher  is  here 
with  her  husband  Gerald,  who  was  born  in 
east  Boston  and  attended  Boston  Technical 
High  School.  He  served  with  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  In  Japan.  Currently  he  Is 
chairman  of  the  t>oard  of  the  Orient  Heights 
Yacht  Club,  and  a  member  of  St.  Lazarous 
Holy  Name  Society.  The  Christophers  have 
three  children,  Mark  14,  daughter  Allyn  11, 
and  David  8. 

The  Polynesian  winning  recelp>e  won  points 
on  Its  golden  color  and  tender.  Juicy  meat. 

The  light,  rlcb-tastlng  stuffing  was  well 
cooked,  for  the  metal  spit  carried  the  heat 
Into  the  center.  Thoennes  served  It  on  a  big 
wooden  platter  with  a  wreath  of  fresh  curly 
parsley  rimmed  with  fresh  orange  slices,  half 
a  maraschino  cherry  In  the  center  of  each. 
This  edible  garnish  was  fresh  looking,  de- 
lightful. 

Christopher's  winning  glazed  rtbs  of  lamb 
were  perfectly  cooked  and  meaty — not  too 
fat.  The  glaze  was  crU|>  and  golden  with 
excellent  flavor.  He  added  a  bowl  of  the 
extra  marinade,  and  the  parmesan  cheese  Is 
an  unusual  flavor  blend  with  Iamb. 


Valenti's  Resignation 
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Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  today  paid  a  felicitous  tribute 
to  Jack  J.  Valentl  that  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  all  who  are  familiar  with 
his  great  contribution  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

As  the  Post  editorial  observes.  Mr.  Val- 
enti's "service  to  the  President  has  l>een 
of  a  kind  that  mere  money  could  not 
buy."  He  has  given  unstintingly  of  his 
talents,  time,  and  energy,  and  the  whole 
Nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  brilliant 
and  selfless  record  of  service. 

I  am  happy  to  insert  l)elow  the  Post 
editorial  in  fuU: 

Valbnti's  Resignation 

The  resignation  of  Jack  J.  Valentl.  as  as- 
sistant to  President  Johnson.  leaves  a  void 
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In  the  White  House  establishment  that  will 
not  be  filled  easily.  He  served  the  President 
In  a  way  that  most  administrators  wish  they 
were  served  and  In  a  way  that  few  of  them 
are  served.  He  had  the  personal  qualities 
th.at  permitted  him  to  subordinate  his  own 
wishes  and  Inclinations  completely  to  the 
desires  of  the  President.  The  President's 
word  was  his  law — and  he  was  often  able  to 
anticipate  the  "word"  because  he  so  well 
understood  the  moods  and  wishes  and  im- 
pulses of  the  Chief  Executive. 

One  can  hardly  begrudge  the  hard  working 
Valentl  the  handsome  position  he  has  been 
given  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association.  He 
now  will  have  many  bosses,  Instead  of  Just 
one;  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  he  wUl  find 
his  burdens  Increased  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  officials  he  now  must  serve. 

His  service  to  the  President  has  been  of  a 
kind  that  mere  money  could  not  buy.  But 
money  more  commensurate  with  the  duties 
Involved  ought  to  be  made  available  for  the 
officials  like  Valentl  who  so  greatly  contribute 
to  the  smooth  operation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. No  doubt  he  will  be  worth  a  great 
deal  to  the  Motion  Picture  Producers  Associa- 
tion; but  he  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  than  he  ever 
received  while  serving  them  at  the  White 
House. 
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Attacks  on  the  Vice  President  Are  Untrue 
and  Unfair 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  so 
often  we  see  the  spectacle  In  the  press 
and  elsewhere  of  smear  tactics  being 
used  against  a  public  figure.  This  Is 
what  is  happening  today  in  the  case  of 
our  Vice  President.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
Those  who  know  him  know  that  the 
charges  are  not  only  untrue  but  that 
they  are  also  unfair. 

One  of  those  who  has  correctly  come 
to  the  defense  of  the  Vice  President  is 
Roscoe  Drummond  and  it  is  with  pleas- 
ure I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  Mr.  Drummond's  column 
which  appeared  in  the  April  1,  1966,  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

The  article  follows: 
Hta   View   on   Viet   Defended — Attacks   on 
Httmphret  :  "PoUL,  Untrue,  and  Unfair" 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
Washington.— Hubert   Humphret   Is   long 
used  to  being  called  all  kinds  of  names.    For 
the   most   part,   the   conservatives   attacked 
him  for  being  too  liberal. 

Now  the  liberals  are  after  him  because 
they  Just  can't  abide  his  support  of  President 
Johnson's  course  In   Vietnam. 

They  are  unwilling  to  meet  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's arguments  head  on.  They  want  to 
derail  his  powerful  advocacy,  and  they  ap- 
parently see  only  one  way  to  do  It:  attack 
his  honesty,  destroy  his  credibility.  If  pos- 
sible, by  suggesting  over  and  over  that  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  Is  a  hypocrite,  that  he 
doesn't  believe  what  he  Is  saying,  that  he  is 
Just  cravenly  doing  \he  bidding  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

There  is  only  one  verdict  to  be  pronounced 
on  this  kind  of  smear— foul,  totally  untrue 
and  unfair. 

Fortunately,  It  won't  work.  Rls  liberal 
attackers  will   never  succeed   In  setting  up 


a  barrier  between  the  Vice  President  and  the 
American  people  by  impunglng  his  honesty 
and  his  sincerity.  It  would  have  to  rest  on 
a  falsehood,  and  this  falsehood  won't  stand 
up. 

You  can  argue  that  Humphrey  Is  wrong. 
You  can  believe  that  he  is  stupid.  If  you  want 
to.  But  you  can't  persuade  anybody  who 
knows  him  or  who  has  heard  him  speak  that 
he  Is  a  hypocrite,  that  he  is  untrue  to  his 
own  convictions  In  supporting  the  two  wars 
In  Vietnam — the  war  against  the  Vletcong 
and  the  war  for  a  better  life  for  the  Viet- 
namese. 

Humphrey  has  great  Intellectual  honesty. 
I  don't  know  a  Washington  reporter  over  the 
whole  partisan  spectrum — and  most  repcM-ters 
can  spot  a  phony  at  a  hundred  paces — who 
doubts  that  Humphrey  says  what  he  believes 
and  believes  what  he  says. 

But  knowledge  of  the  Vice  President's  In- 
tellectual integrity  Is  not  the  only  basis  for 
demonstrating  that  he  is  speaking  his  own 
deep  convictions  in  expounding- why  we  are 
In  Vietnam  and  why  it  is  no  violation  of 
liberalism  to  be  there. 

The  fact  Is  that  Humphrey  was  bravely 
fighting  Midwestern  isolationism  in  the  mid- 
thlrtles  when  many  New  Deal  liberals  were 
saying  that  isolationism  was  the  way  to  build 
America. 

The  fact  Is  that  Humphrey  was  helping  to 
alert  the  Nation  to  the  oncoming  menace  of 
Hltlerlsm  at  a  time  when  many  prewar  lib- 
erals were  blindly  suggesting  that  aggression 
In  Europe  should  be  none  of  our  business. 

The  fact  Is  that  Humphrey  was  a  founding 
member  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Action 
In  1947  and  knows  that  one  of  its  original 
alms  was  to  comb  the  Communist  totall- 
tarians  out  of  the  liberal  movement  and 
enable  American  llt)erals  to  speak  up  for 
human  freedom  everywhere. 

It  isn't  Humphrey  who  is  burning  his  ADA 
card.  It  Is  the  anti-Vietnam  war  liberals 
who  are  tearing  their  ADA  cards  In  half  by 
neglecting  half  of  the  ADA'S  founding  pur- 
ple, which  was  to  resist  totalitarianism  In 
Whatever  guise — Nazi.  Fascist,  Communist,  or 
homegrown. 

This  Is  exactly  what  the  Vice  President  Is 
saying— and  saying  so  effectively— that  the 
United  States  Is  fighting  two  wars  in  Viet- 
nam, a  war  against  totalitarian  aggression 
and  a  war  in  behalf  of  a  better  UXe  for  the 
peoi>le  of  Vietnam. 

He  Is  saying— and  I  think  rightly— that 
both  wars  carry  out  true  liberal  doctrine,  and 
that  we  cannot  nourish  freedom  effectively 
at  home  If  we  permit  the  freedom  of  others 
to  be  suffocated  by  aggression  called  wars  of 
liberation. 

Humphrey  and  Dean  Rusk  are  as  one  in 
saying:  "Don't  ask  me  to  call  a  man  a  liberal 
who  wants  to  turn  over  to  a  totalitarian 
regime  more  than  14  million  South  Viet- 
namese." 


the  official  party  "was  a  thundering  wel- 
come," as  the  paper  reports. 

Others  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
delegation  accompanying  the  President 
to  the  event  Included  my  colleagues,  Rep- 
resentatives Frank  Chelf,  of  Kentucky; 
Glenard  p.  Lipscomb,  of  California; 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  with  their 
wives,  and  Edward  R.  Roybal,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Certainly  as  the  paper  adds: 

There  Is  lltUe  doubt  that  President  John- 
son's personal  Image  In  Mexico  was  enhanced 
by  this  unusual  visit.  And  the  presence  of 
top  U.S.  leaders  Itself  made  Mexicans  hopeful 
that  this  is  a  major  attempt  at  better  under- 
standing within  the  hemisphere. 

Since  I  had  accompanied  the  President 
on  his  trip  I  felt  this  editorial  comment 
would  be  of  general  Interest  to  my  col- 
leagues and  I  include  it  In  the  Record. 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Apr.  16,  1966] 
Johnson  OU;  Echoes  In  Mexico 

Mexico  Cttt.— President  Johnson's  neigh- 
borly visit  to  unveU  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  here  and  conduct  Informal  chats  with 
President  Diaz  Ordaz  has  not  only  pleased 
the  Mexican  public  but  has  perked  up  lagging 
feelings  among  government  officials. 

Mr,  Johnson's  trip  is  unofficial.  But  his 
entourage  of  State  Department  personnel 
headed  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  In- 
dicates to  many /here  that  the  President' felt 
this  was  the  time  to  smooth  some  official' 
ruffled  feathers. 

Moreover,  the  President  used  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  endorse  the  proposal  of  Argen- 
tine President  Ulla  that  he  meet  with  Latin 
American  chiefs  of  state  to  speed  up  the  work 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

"I  will  in  the  months  ahead,"  he  said 
"Jcrin  with  Latin  American  leaders  In  explor- 
ing the  proposal  for  a  new  meeting  at  the 
very  highest  level  to  examine  our  common 
problems  and  to  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
Increased  momentum. 

aio  pact  recaixed 


Viva  L.B  J. 
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Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  trip  to  Mexico  did 
much  to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which 
problems  can  be  worked  out,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  reported  In  a  dis- 
patch from  Mexico. 

And  as  one  who  accompanied  the  Pres- 
ident on  his  trip  I  can  attest  that  the 
reception  given  President  Johnson  and 


Mexico  and  most  other  Latin  Amei  lean  na- 
tions have  been  disturbed  by  misunder- 
standings with  the  United  States  over  eco- 
nomic development  aid  within  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  (OAS).  Burdened 
by  loan  repayments,  LaUn  Americans  have 
been  asking  the  United  States  for  more  trade 
fewer  strings  on  aid,  higher  and  more  sta-' 
blllzed  commodity  prices. 

When  the  United  States  signed  the  Rio 
pact  last  November,  which  pledged  heml- 
spheric  cooperation  in  economic  and  social 
development,  the  less  developed  Latin  Ameri- 
can naUons  looked  for  new  progress  on  eco- 
nomic and  social  Issues. 

But  while  amendmente  to  the  OAS  Charter 
were  being  drawn  up  last  month  In  Panama 
the  United  States  rejected  certain  provisions  * 
for  economic  agreements  and  presented 
what  many  observers  felt  was  a  watered-down 
version  that  would  do  Uttle  to  change  the 
current  situation. 

Then,  at  a  conference  In  Buenos  Aires  a  few 
days  later,  LaUn  Americans  learned  they 
would  receive  no  additional  preferential  trade 
or  commodity  agreements  from  the  United 
States,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Lincoln  Gordon  suggested  that  LaUn  America 
develop  more  self -assistance  programs. 

The  smaller  naUons  felt  this  was  unjust 
criticism,  that  they  were  moving  as  fast  as 
possible  under   the  circumstances. 

Mexican  officials  were  slow  to  criticize,  and 
when  they  did  speak  out  they  expressed 
more  disappointment  than  anger.  But  bit- 
ter comments  appeared  In  newspaper  edi- 
ted'lals. 

And  many  top  economists  were  privately 
saying  that  Latin  America  was  again  being 
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■helved  while  the  United  States  turned  ita 
attention  to  other  mattera  and  that  th« 
aouhem  p«rt  of  the  hemisphere  might  have 
to  Meks  Ita  salvation  In  other  area*  ol  th« 
world. 

And  then.  Just  a  we«k  before  President 
Johnson  announced  his  trip.  Mexico,  Chile, 
and  Uru^ay  balked  at  paying  for  OAS  ad- 
ministrative expenses  covering  the  Domini- 
can crisis.  Mexico,  following  Its  traditional 
nonintervention  policy,  also  has  spoken  out 
strongly  against  US.  proposals  for  a  hemis- 
pheric military  force. 

Aside  from  OAS  squabbles.  Mexico  has 
been  perturbed  about  commodity  prices  for 
cotton  and  coffee.  Its  sugar  Industry,  which 
relies  so  much  on  US.  quotas,  recent  re- 
strictions on  duty-free  tourist  purchases, 
and  the  cutoff  of  the  "bracero"  program. 

Por  these  reasons.  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks are  of  particular  Interest  here.  He 
cautioned  that  a  conference  of  hemisphere 
presidents  "should  be  prepared  with  utmost 
care."  But  he  added  that  "careful  prepara- 
tion, need  not  be  the  enemy  of  imaginative 
action." 

On  other  major  points.  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  con- 
centrate assistance  mainly  In  economic  and 
social  fields  "and  to  encourage  our  Latin 
American  neighbors,  where  possible,  to  limit 
their  outlays  for  military  purposes." 

The  United  States  wlU  continue  to  work 
to  stabilize  earnings  of  traditional  Latin 
American  exports  "while  assisting  efforts  to 
expand  those  new  exports  on  which  Latin 
American  trade  will  increasingly  depend." 

Latin  American  economic  Integration  is 
vital  to  hemispheric  development. 

Th«  United  States  la  committed  "to  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed — a 
consent  to  be  granted  In  free  and  honest 
elections.  It  does  not  seek  to  Impose  on 
others  any  form  of  government.  But  let  us 
stand  determined  on  this  principle:  Despots 
are  not  welcome  In  this  hemisphere." 

Mr.  Johnson  beefed  up  his  good  will  mis- 
sion with  Latin  American  specialists  Lin- 
coln Gordon  and  Thomas  Mann  and  well- 
known  friends  of  Mexico  such  as  Senators 
Mau  MAMsnxLO,  Evsarrr  McKutlst  Dnix- 
BXir,  Paitt.  H.  Douglas.  Geoicb  D.  Aixem,  and 

JOSXPB    MONTOT*. 

THirNIIUUNe    WKLCOMX 

The  reception  given  Mr.  Johnson  and  the 
ofllctal  party  Thursday  was  a  thundering 
welcome — with  more  than  3  million  Mexi- 
can* lining  the  route  of  the  President's 
motorcade  from  the  modernistic  airport 
terminal  to  Los  Plnoe,  the  Mexican  White 
House.  It  took  2'-^  hours  to  travel  the  10- 
mile  route. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  President  John- 
son's p>ersonal  image  In  Mexico  was  en- 
hanced by  this  unusual  visit.  And  the  pres- 
•noe  of  top  U.S.  leaders  Itself  made  Mexicans 
Ikopeful  that  this  Is  a  major  attempt  at  better 
understanding  within  the  hemisphere. 


Commatert  Tax 
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Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
WHLI,  an  outstanding  and  progressive 
radio  station  In  Nassau  County,  Lon« 
Island,  broadcast  an  editorial  by  Paul 
Oodofsky,  Its  president,  on  the  question 
of  the  so-called  commuters  tax.  The  In- 
equities of  this  tax  were  clearly  pointed 


out  by  Mr.  Godofsiky  and  I  agree  with 
and  wish  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks.   The  editorial  follows: 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  was  the  lead-off 
witness  before  the  New  York  City  Council, 
bearing  testimony  on  Mr.  Lindsay's  proposed 
tax  program  wtUch  Includes  an  income  tax 
on  commuters.  In  our  opinion,  the  mayor's 
arguments  are  highly  questionable.  In  re- 
sponse, we  have  written  to  Mayor  Lindsay, 
and  we  now  share  this  letter  with  you: 

"DSAB  Mayor:  You  testified  that  'com- 
muters owe  their  standard  of  suburban  living 
to  New  York  City."  While  this  may  be  true, 
you  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the  com- 
muter has  more  th.<in  satisfied  his  debt. 
This  hardy  breed  of  talent  and  intellect,  will- 
ing to  undergo  the  daily  rigors  of  transpor- 
tation, constitute  a  labor  and  managerial 
force  essential  to  attract  the  business  and  in- 
dustry that  have  nxade  yours  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  cities.  You  must  recognize 
that  th  large  measure.  New  York  owes  its 
existence  to  the  commuter. 

"You  also  testified,  B£r.  Lindsay,  you  fear 
that  exempting  commuters  from  your  pro- 
posed income  tax  would  'accelerate  the  flight 
of  middle-  and  upper-Income  families'  from 
your  city.  You  must  admit  that  Long 
Island's  real  estate  taxes  hardly  make  this 
suburb  more  desirable  financially.  You 
would  have  to  go  a  long  way  in  Increasing 
your  city's  tax  rate  before  matching  the 
amount  paid  by  Nassau  and  Suffolk  resi- 
dents. Nassau  homeowners  pay  taxes  that 
are  about  30  percent  higher  than  that  paid 
on  comparable  property  in  New  York. 

"You  must  appreciate  the  fact  that  much 
of  this  higher  suburban  tax  rate  goes  toward 
paying  for  local  services  such  as  public 
health,  education,  and  welfare — services  you 
provide  your  constituents  but  refuse  to  offer 
to  the  nonresident  from  whom  you  unjusti- 
fiably seek  financial  aid.  How  can  you  ask 
for  something  and  give  nothing  In  return? 

"Admittedly,  Mayor  Lindsay,  you  do  make 
some  city  services  available  to  the  commut- 
ers. For  the  few  hours  out  of  the  entire 
week  that  Is  devoted  to  the  workweek  only, 
fire  protection,  police  protection,  and  some 
sanitation  services  are  provided.  The  amount 
of  services  required  of  your  city  by  the  com- 
muter  is   comparatively   negligible. 

"Despite  this,  Mr.  Lindsay,  some  500,000 
conmiuters  pay  State  taxes  amounting  to 
•160  million:  30  percent  of  which  eventually 
goes  to  meeting  your  budget  needs.  Add  to 
this  city  sales  taxes  paid  by  commuters  and 
you  have  a  $60-  to  •70-nillllon  contribu- 
tion made  by  nonresidents.  How  can  you 
In  good  conscience  ask  for  more?  How  can 
you  Justify  imposing  taxes  on  Long  Island- 
ers in  your  position  as  mayor  for  whom  no 
Long  Islander  was  ever  given  the  privilege 
of  voting?" 

That  is  WHLI's  letter  to  Mayor  John  Lind- 
say. We  urge  you  to  Join  us  In  expressing 
your  feelings  both  to  Mr.  Lindsay  and  to 
our  own  legislators  that  they  may  redouble 
their  efforts  In  defeating  the  mayor's  pro- 
posed Income  tax  on  conunuters. 


Prosperkj  Cannot  Hide  Conflict  and 
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ISr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  column 
"The  Editor's  Notebook,"  by  John  8. 
Knight  appears  In  not  only  the  Knight 


newspapers,  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
the  Chicago  Dally  News,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Miami  Herald,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  and  the  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
but  many  other  newspapers  as  well. 

The  editors  of  most  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers  read  It  diligently  for  Mr. 
Knight  has  gained  a  national  reputation 
for  his  sound  and  objective  evaluation  of 
current  events. 

Under  his  direction  the  Knight  news- 
papers have  achieved  great  success  and 
without  doubt  this  is  principally  true  be- 
cause Mr.  Knight  has  never  neglected  his 
role  as  a  reporter. 

I  believe  that  the  column  which  I  am 
placing  in  today's  Congressional  Rec- 
ord will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues. 

The  column  follows : 
Prosperity  Cannot  Hide  Conflict  and 
Confusion 
(By  Johns.  Knight) 

The  economy  Is  booming,  people  have  more 
money  to  spiend,  everyone  and  everything  is 
being  reformed  and  no  one  appears  to  be 
satisfied. 

We  are  living  In  an  era  of  discord  and  dis- 
content. The  tragic  war  in  Vietnam  Is  In 
Itself  cause  for  great  unhapplness.  Ameri- 
can boys  are  dying  for  obscure  objectives; 
the  casualty  lists  become  taore  alarming. 

Our  Government  first  represented  that  U.S. 
forces  were  in  Vietnam  by  Invitation.  But 
the  war  was  to  be  won  by  the  Vietnamese 
themselves,  or  so  we  were  told.     Remember? 

Then  the  emphasis  was  shifted  and  Viet- 
nam became  "vital"  to  our  security.  The 
United  States  is  now  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
confiict. 

And  what  do  we  do  about  the  Buddhists, 
Catholics,  feuding  warlords  and  anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations  in  Saigon?  When  will 
free  elections  be  held?  No  one  in  Washing- 
ton seems  to  know. 

So  we  edge  precariously  toward  a  major 
confrontation  with  China  with  a  policy  which 
Vice  President  Hubert  Humphrey  has  called 
"containment  without  isolation." 

What  does  this  mean?    Who  really  knows? 

Meanwhile,  the  United  States  found  time 
to  prod  the  United  Nations  into  badcing 
Great  Britain's  request  for  enforcing  oil 
sanctions   against   Rhodesia. 

Yet  we  are  not  at  war  with  Rhodesia,  a 
nation  with  a  stabK  regime  who.se  only  of- 
fense is  control  of  power  by  a  white  minority. 
Though  we  may  disagree  with  this  policy.  Is 
It  In  our  true  Interest  to  be  the  enforcer 
of  the  British  blockade? 

The  British  Insist  upon  trading  with  Cuba 
and  our  enemies  In  North  Vietnam.  Free- 
dom of  the  teas,  you  know.  But  they  react 
differently  when  Greek  and  Portuguese 
shipping  carries  oil  destined  for  Rhodesia. 

Such  international  trade  then  becomes  a 
"threat  to  the  peace,"  even  though  there  is 
no  emergency  but  only  a  dispute  within  the 
British  Commonwealth. 

Rhodesia  Is  a  British  proble-n  and  clearly 
Britain's  responsibility.  Yet  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson  has  managed  to  shift  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  burden  upon  the  U.N.  and 
the  United  States. 

Our  propensity  for  meddling  leads  to  ons 
Involvement  after  another,  all  taken  In  the 
fatuous  notion  that  the  United  States  can 
somehow  cure  all  of  the  world's  ills. 

At  home  we  arc  engaged  in  an  orgy  of 
reform.  Every  two-bit  politician  has  a 
scheme  to  set  us  right.  The  professional 
reformers  want  to  handcuff  the  police,  cri- 
minal lawyers  seek  "easy  Justice"  for  their 
clients  and  the  courts  too  often  comply. 

The  poverty  program  Is  in  a  mess,  as  local 
officials  and  welfare  officials  quarrel  over 
money  and  authority.  Yet  Congress  con- 
tinues to  provide  more  funds  without  at- 
tempting to  get  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 
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Until  recent  congressional  Investigations, 
millions  of  Americans  enjoyed  their  auto- 
mobiles. Now  these  cars  are  suddenly  foimd 
to  be  unsafe  with  defective  workmanship 
and  absence  of  crash  padding  throughout. 

So  the  lawmakers  in  their  great  wisdom 
plan  to  supplant  the  engineers  by  telling 
the  automobile  manufacturers  how  to  build 
their  cars.  Time  was  when  a  car  purchaser 
got  a  lemon,  he  didn't  buy  again.  But  now 
that  is  all  being  changed  and  presumably 
everyone  wlU  be  happy.  Chances  are  that 
a  Government-designed  automobile  would 
match  the  inefficiency  of  Government  Itself. 

For  the  nonce,  our  safety  types  are  on  the 
kick  of  blaming  the  machine  rather  than 
its  operator.  Never  mind  the  drunks,  the 
people  who  can't  see,  aging  drivers  with  poor 
reflexes,  the  Issuing  of  drivers'  licenses  with- 
out frequent  reexamination — the  faiUt  lies 
with  the  car.     Or  so  they  say. 

Senator  Philip  a.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  is 
another  reformer  who  is  stire  that  our  house- 
wives are  getting  bilked  at  the  supermarkets 
"Truth  In  packaging"  Is  the  Senator's  cry; 
an  economy  size  does  not  represent  real  sav- 
ings and  he  wants  to  do  something  about  it. 

But  the  ladles  we  know  are  pretty  sharp 
about  their  purchases.  They  can  spot  fake 
merchandise  faster  than  Matt  Dillon  on  the 
draw. 

Yes,  the  reformers  are  having  their  day. 
North  Carolina's  attorney  general  ruled  re- 
cently that  the  State's  liquor  laws  say  the 
hard  stuff  may  be  possessed  only  in  the 
home  or  en  route  from  the  liquor  store  to 
the  home. 

This  ruling  reverses  a  policy  In  effect  since 
1958  which  has  never  been  challenged  In  the 
last  foiu-  sessions  of  the  State  legislature 
And  all  by  the  whim  of  an  official  whose  ap- 
pointment to  the  public  payroll  did  not,  as 
the  Charlotte  Observer  says,  "necessarily  en- 
hance or  enlarge  his  wisdom." 

There  are  good  and  needed  reforms  to  be 
sxire.  Meantime,  we  should  demand  better 
enforcement  of  those  which  have  become  law 
Zoning  and  building  code  violations,  owner 
maintenance  of  sidewalks,  and  better  en- 
forcement of  traffic  regulations  are  a  few 
that  come  to  mind. 

ClvU  rights  leaders  bent  upon  reform  set 
a  poor  example  for  their  children  in  advo- 
cating the  nonobservance  of  laws  with  which 
they  do  not  happen  to  agree. 

Supreme  Court  decisions  which  shackle 
law  enforcement  officers  have  contributed  to 
the  rise  of  crime.  Social  security  taxes  will 
rise  to  10.8  percent  of  your  taxable  wage 
base  by  1973.  Even  so,  the  sums  realized  are 
certain  to  be  Inadequate  for  President  John- 
son's demands  imder  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, i  f  ^ 

People  are  becoming  weary  of  excessive 
reforms  and  their  Impact  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  Individual.  When  big  government 
countenances  waste  and  inefficiency  in  wel- 
fare measures  and  then  asks  you  to  help  the 
other  fellow  pay  hU  rent,  one  has  a  right  to 
get  hot  under  the  collar. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  golfing  achievements 
of  Jack  Nlcklaus,  an  evening  with  Jackie 
Gleason,  or  marveling  over  Graustark,  the 
magnlflcent  colt  who  appears  to  have  a  lock 
on  the  Kentucky  Derby,  life  would  be  mighty 
grim  m  these  United  States  where  oddly 
enough  prosperity  Is  the  dancing  partner  of 
discontent. 


supreclandestine  agency.  ostensibly 
founded  for  Intelligence  gathering  pur- 
poses/ has  turned  into  an  organization 
with  its  own  foreign  service,  air  force, 
political  desks,  military  staffs,  and  com- 
bat forces. 
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Mr.   KASTENMEIER.     Mr.   Speaker 
Central    Intelligence    Agency,    a 


the 


Not  content  with  rivaling  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  for  the  responsibility  of 
making  and  carrying  out  foreign  policy, 
the  CIA  now  apjiears  to  be  Involved  in 
domestic  affairs.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post  deaUng  with  this 
topic. 

Above  the  Law 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  U  cur- 
rently engaged  in  an  attempt  to  deny  any 
means  of  redress  to  a  man  whose  character 
it  has  ruthlessly  assassinated.  By  an  open 
admission  of  Its  Deputy  Director,  a  CIA  oper- 
ative named  Jurl  Raus  was  Instructed  to 
defame  an  Estonian,  Eerlk  Heine,  active  in 
the  Estonian  community  In  the  United 
States  by  bruiting  it  about  that  Mr.  Heine 
was  a  covert  Soviet  agent.  Mr.  Heine  sued 
for  slander.  Mr.  Raus  does  not  deny  that 
he  made  the  offending  statements.  At  the 
same  time  he  makes  no  effort  to  defend 
them  as  truthful.  He  merely  submits  to  the 
court  a  CIA  assertion  that  he  said  what  he 
said  on  instructions  from  his  superiors,  that 
what  he  said  is  therefore  privileged  and  that 
Mr.  Heine's  suit  ought  to  be  dismissed  on 
these  grounds. 

The  law  Is  probably  on  the  side  of  the  CIA. 
In  1959,  the  Supreme  Court  decided,  by  6 
to  4.  a  case,  Borr  v.  Matteo.  holding  that 
two  subordinate  offlcUls  of  the  Office  oi  Rent 
StablUzatlon  had  an  absolute  privilege 
against  a  suit  for  libel  based  upon  a  press 
release  they  had  Issued.  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren In  a  dissenting  opinion,  said  propheti- 
cally and,  we  think,  altogether  soundly  that 
the  decision  would  have  the  "effect  of  deter- 
ring the  desirable  public  discussion  of  all 
aspects  of  our  Government  and  the  conduct 
Of  Its  officials.  It  WlU  sanctify  the  powerful 
and  silence  debate.  This  is  a  much  more 
serious  danger  than  the  possibility  that  a 
Government  official  might  occasionaUy  be 
called  upon  to  defend  his  actions  and  to  re- 
spond m  damages  for  a  malicious  defama- 
tion. 

We  make  no  Judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 

Heine.  But,  we  tlUnk  it  Intolerable  that 
Government  officials  should  hold  an  unlim- 
ited license  for  slander.  If.  as  the  CIA  as- 
serts, "It  would  be  contrary  to  the  securltv 
nterests  of  the  United  Sta^"  to  rel^  the 
information  relevant  to  Mr.  Raus'  d^nse 
for'^'th^inf^  ""i'^'  *«  indemnify  mJ  Heine 
^L^V^""!!  '^°'"'  ^  *^'"-  The  United 
States  has  other  interests  than  security   it 

^„t^.?^^-  ^^  *^"^  *^^t  a  F««eral  jSdge 
Zl^.  to  have  the  power  to  say  to  the  cS 
What  Judge  Albert  Reeves  sald^  t^  Iht  i¥l 
When  that  agency  tried  to  withhold  relevant 
nfomiaoon  in  the  trial  of  Judith  Coplon 
in  1949:  "If  It  turns  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  come  Into  court  exposing  itself, 
then  It  will  have  to  take  the  peril.  If  it 
embarrasses  the  Government  to  disclose  rele- 
vant material,  then  the  Government  ought 
not  to  be  here." 

This  case  raises  some  other  vital  questions 
What  on  earth  Is  the  CIA  doing  trying  to 
manipulate  the  affairs  of  the  Estonian  com- 
munity in  the  United  States?  This  kind  of 
interference  in  the  political  actions  of  for- 
eign natlonaUty  groups  amounts,  in  our 
Judgment,  to  a  most  dangerous  sort  of  sub- 
version, a  pollution  of  one  of  the  main  cur- 
rents of  American  poUtical  life.  The  CIA 
ought  to  be  excluded  absolutely  from  in- 
volvement In  domestic  affairs. 
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Mr.  QUILLEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago,  a  wonderful  feature  article  appeared 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Kingsport  Times, 
published  In  my  hometown  of  Kingsport 
Tenn. 

Written  by  the  very  talented  and  able 
Mrs.  Joan  Roesgen,  the  article  relates  the 
warm  and  human  story  of  Mr.  Pat  Ty- 
man,  of  Kingsport,  whose  love  and  devo- 
tion to  all  creatures  Is  an  example  for  us 
all. 

Mr.  Tyman's  golden  deeds  have 
spanned  many  activities  and  have 
touched  many  people.  His  selfless  kind- 
ness characterizes  his  great  concern  for 
the  happiness  of  others,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  to  Insert  this  story  about 
him  in  the  Record  : 

Another  Golden  Deed:   Bikdb'  Best  Friend 

(By  Joan  Roesgen) 

On  Sunday  he  doesnt  come,  and  the  birds 

accept  this,  and  they  don't  wait  around     Pat 

knows  its  true  because  his  friends  tell  him 

so,  and  he  has  many  friends  in  Kingsport. 

At  6:30  in  the  morning,  the  air  Is  fresh 

and  the  sounds  of  a  yawning  town  are  muted, 

and  the  birds  are  very  hungry. 

ThU  morning,  like  every  other  morning 
since  last  October,  80-year-old  Pat  Tymon 
left  hU  house  at  1453  Miller  Street  and 
walked  2  miles  down  Center  Street,  through 
Highland  Park,  past  the  new  Dobyns-Ben- 
nett  High  School  and  Mafair  Methodist 
Church,  on  down  to  the  State  Theater. 

At  the  State  Theater,  George,  the  Janitor, 
handed  him  two  bags  of  popcorn  swept  up 
from  the  aisles  after  last  night's  show  and 
bags  under  arm,  Pat  started  up  Broad  Street 
toward  the  Cllnchfleld  Railroad  Depot. 

The  birds  are  timid,  "but  they  know  me  " 
and  hovering  and  squealing  at  his  shoulder     . 
they  followed  him  up  the  block. 

Pat  walked  slowly  from  the  depot  down  to 
the  corner  of  Cherokee  Street.  Every  few 
steps,  his  right  hand  dipped  Into  the  bags. 
A  hundred  blackbirds  and  sparrows  and 
pigeons  swooped  down  at  his  feet  as  the  ker- 
nels hit  the  grass. 

When  the  popcorn  was  gone.  Pat  went  over 
to  the  Palace  Vending  Machine  Building 
across  the  street,  and  the  girls  there  gave 
him  a  bag  of  bread  crusts.  Pat  took  that  bag 
over  to  the  bus  station,  sat  down  on  a  bench, 
and  crumbed  the  crusts  to  snow  for  the  re- 
turn trip. 

"The  birds  like  It  that  way." 

Five  years  ago  Pat  Tymon  was  named 
winner  of  the  Exchange  Club's  "Book  of 
Golden  Deeds."  He  was  known  In  those  days 
as  the  "year-around  Sante  Claus"  of  the 
Palmer  Memorial  Center  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  crippled  children. 

And  his  aid  and  Interest  In  the  handi- 
capped and  needy  have  made  him  a  familiar 
figure  around  church  and  welfare  agencies. 
Pat  retired  5  years  ago  as  foreman  of  South- 
ern Oxygen. 

Now  his  major  concern  Is  feeding  the 
birds.  "I  do  It  because  I  love  tliem.  Any- 
one who  doesn't  love  birds  wouldn't  under- 
stand." 

Pat  used  to  toss  the  popcorn  along  Broad 
Street  on  his  way  up  to  the  depot.  One  day 
a  policeman  stopped  him  and  said  be  was 
violating  a  city  litter  ordinance. 

Pat's  an  Irishman,  and  he  lest  his  temper, 
but  he  also  did  as  he  was  told. 
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Several  weeks  ago,  another  policeman 
■topped  him  along  the  depot  path  and  told 
blm  the  same  thing. 

Pat  lost  his  temper  again  and  "I  told  him 
to  run  me  in  U  be  wanted  to;  he'd  have  all 
the  bird  lovers  on  his  neck." 

"Anyway,  the  birds  eat  up  every  kernel  and 
crumb  within  a  half  hour,"  said  Pat,  "so 
bow  can  I  be  Uttering?" 

There's  no  city  ordinance  against  feeding 
the  birds,  "and  I  always  put  my  empty  bags 
In  the  trash  can." 


ROK  Tiger  Division  in  Vietnam  Awesome 
in  Combat 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  few  experiences  as  poignant  as 
watching  a  crack,  physically  fit  combat 
unit  In  action.  A  reporter  who  was  re- 
cently treated  to  such  an  experience  was 
Steve  Northrup,  and  the  combat  unit 
which  displayed  this  action  was  part  of 
Korea's  15,000-man  Tiger  DlvLslon. 

The  ROK  division  which  arrived  In 
Vietnam  less  than  a  year  ago  has  rapidly 
gained  a  reputation  for  being  one  of 
the  world's  toughest  fighting  machines. 
The  mere  presence  of  the  ROK  troops 
In  the  coastal  area  near  the  city  of  Qui 
Nhon  has  discouraged  and  deterred  Viet 
Cong  terrorist  attacks  on  truck  convoys 
as  well  as  on  ROK -troop  occupied 
hamlets. 

Reporter  Northrup  not  only  witnessed 
the  tough  daily  regimen  of  the  troops  In 
their  Immaculate  camp,  but  accompanied 
them  on  precision-sharp  combat  heli- 
copter landings  as  well  as  on  perilous 
night  marches  through  Viet  Cong  terri- 
tory. And  although  he  has  obtei  ved  al- 
most all  the  American  and  Vietnamese 
imits  stationed  In  Vietnam,  he  neverthe- 
less describes  the  men  of  the  Tiger  Di- 
vision with  admiration  mixed  with  awe: 

These  guys  are  not  men.  They  are  big 
mean  machines — tough  as  hell.  They  really 
are  tigers. 

Reporter  Steve  Northrup 's  account  of 
his  experiences  with  the  ROK  Tiger  Di- 
vision appeared  in  the  April  18.  1966 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  I  sub- 
mit the  article  for  inclusion  in  the  Cow- 
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VirrcoNc  Cardtji,  To  Avoid  Kokea's  Touch 

"T1G13B" 

(By   Steve   Northrup) 

Qm  Nhon.  Vietnam.— It  Is  a  lonely  16- 
mile  drive  from  this  coAstal  Vietnamese  city 
to  the  main  camp  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)   Tiger  Division. 

But  the  trucks  of  the  Koreans  don't  carry 
the  macblneguns  and  heavy  armament  that 
most  forces  consider  necessary  for  survival 
In  a  country  where  ambushes  are  a  dime  a 
dozen. 

The  reason  Is  simple:  The  Vietcong  have 
learned  better  than  to  fool  with  the  15,000- 
man  Tiger  Division,  a  group  which  has  es- 
tablished itself  as  one  of  the  world's  tough- 
est nghUng  machines  in  a  little  leas  than  a 
year  on  the  Job. 


I  arrived  at  the  ROK  base  camp  about 
sundown.  qiUttlng  time  In  most  armies.  But 
the  sturdy  ROK  s  had  work  parties  still 
out  digging  trenches. 

While  I  was  with  the  Koreans  they  kicked 
off  an  op>eration  named  "Panther"  In  which 
troops  were  heUcoptered  Into  a  Vletcong- 
controUed  area  10  miles  northeast  of  Phu 
Cat. 

A  Korean  combat  landing  Is  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. The  ROK's  are  all  btislness.  They 
come  off  the  choppers  charging  at  fuU  speed, 
shooting  as  they  run  and  running  every 
step  of  the  way. 

In  a  short  time  the  ROK's  covered  a  lot 
of  ground  and  did  It  very  well.  No  American 
unit  moves  this  fast  In  combat. 

At  one  point  I  was  Jogging  along,  trying 
to  keep  up,  when  I  saw  a  sight  I  could 
harily  believe.  A  ROK  soldier  raced  past 
me  at  a  full  gallop.  On  his  back  was  a  60  mil- 
limeter mortar  tube,  the  baseplate,  tripod 
and  six  rounds  of  ammunition.  His  carbine 
and  bandoleers  of  ammunition  were  slung 
on  top  of  the  fantastic  load  that  must 
have  weighed  150  pounds. 

When  the  day's  work  was  finally  done  the 
Koreans  Immediately  kicked  o.T  a  furious 
volleyball  match.    They  play  hard  too. 

The  ROK  camp  Is  Immaculate.  There  Is 
absolute  discipline.  Every  man  knows  his 
Job  and  does  It  with  a  will.  There's  no 
goofing  off  or  goldbrlcklng  around  here. 

In  the  little  Vietnamese  hamlet  of  Hoa 
Hoi.  the  Koreans  are  very  welcome  as  a 
police  force. 

They  pulled  out  of  the  village  on  orders 
last  February  18.  For  the  next  three  nights 
the  hamlet  was  mortared,  machlnegunned 
and  ten-OTlzed  by  the  Communists. 

One  company  of  ROK  troops  returned 
The  Communists  left,  and  the  villagers  have 
petitioned  the  ROK  commander  to  keep  a 
unit  there  permanently. 

Next  the  Koreans  rounded  up  a  dozen  or  so 
male  suspects  and  a  quantity  of  Vietcong 
military  gear.  The  only  problem  was  they 
couldn't  find  out  which  of  "the  suspects 
owned  the  gear. 

So  they  grabbed  one  man  out  of  the  group, 
hustled  him  over  to  a  trench  that  looked 
suspiciously  like  a  grave,  and  blindfolded 
him. 

A  ROK  soldier  fired  one  shot  directly  over 
the  prisoners  head.  For  a  second  the  pris- 
oner thought  he  was  dead,  then  he  began 
quivering. 

The  blindfold  was  Jerked  off  and  quick  as  a 
flash  the  prisoner  ran  over  to  the  group  and 
picked  out  one  man — the  owner  of  the  mili- 
tary gear.  He  quickly  told  aU  he  knew  of  the 
guerrilla  operation. 

Tough  but  very' effective.  That's  the  way 
the  Koreans  operate.  And  they  don't  know 
the  fear  of  darkness  that  hampers  other 
military  units  In  this  country. 

The  first  night  out  we  slept  until  mid- 
night. Then  there  was  a  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. "It  Is  time  to  go  now."  a  soldier  said.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  again,  thinking  perhaps 
It  bad  stopped. 

But  between  then  and  8  ajn.  we  covered 
5  miles  through  known  Vietcong  territory, 
making  our  way  through  unbelievable  terrain 
In  the  darkness. 

No  American  unit,  except  perhaps  the 
crack  US.  Special  Forces  delU  teams  would 
even  attempt  such  a  night  march. 

A  Korean  battalion  often  covers  15  miles  a 
d;»y  through  rice  paddies  and  tangled  Jungle. 

I  thought  to  myself.  "These  guys  are  not 
men.  They  are  big  mean  machines — tough 
as  hell." 

In  9  months  of  covering  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam I  have  marched  with  virtually  every 
major  American  and  Vietnamese  unit.  None 
of  them  impressed  me  as  much  as  the  Ko- 
reans. 

They  really  are  tigers. 


Harford   Counfy,   Md.,   Coonty   Commis- 
sioner Abe  Davis  Dies  at  72 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  LONG  of  Mai-yland.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  loss  that  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  death  of  Mr.  Abe  Davis, 
chairman  of  the  county  commissioners 
of  Harford  County,  Md.  Mr.  Davis 
served  the  public  with  great  loyalty 
for  many  years,  and  he  climaxed  his  civic 
career  with  3  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Harford  County  commissioners.  I 
should  like  to  Insert  In  the  Concressional 
Record  at  this  point  the  tributes  paid  to 
Mr.  Davis  by  the  newspapers  of  Harford 
County  : 

[Prom  the  Harford  County  (Md.)  Aegis, 

Apr.  21,  19661 

The   County's  Loss 

The  death  last  week  of  Abe  Davis,  chair- 
man of  the  Harford  County  commissioners,  is 
a  severe  loss  to  all  of  this  county's  residents. 

Mr.  Davis  had  served  Harford  ably  during 
his  tenure  In  office,  while  maintaining  an 
even  disposition  that  permitted  him  to  always 
show  courteous  and  tactful  relationships  with 
the  many  persons  with  whom  he  came  In 
contact. 

We  always  had  a  high  regard  for  this  pub- 
lic official  who  remained  extremely  active,  be- 
lying his  age,  until  the  past  few  weeks  of  his 
Illness.  A  gentleman,  who  had  proven  effi- 
cient with  the  C.  &  P.  Telephone  Co.  and  in 
business.  Mr.  Davis  reached  his  true  poten- 
tial as  a  public  official  in  the  past  3  years 
when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  county's 
governing  body. 

The  loss  of  the  second  of  three  commis- 
sioners In  the  same  term  of  office  here  is  un- 
fortunate for  Harford  and  the  loss  of  such 
a  devoted  public  servant  as  Abe  Davis  is 
lamented. 

[Prom  the  Harford  County  (Md.)   Aegis) 
Commissioneb  Abb  Davis  Expires 

County  Commissioner  Chairman  Abraham 
(Abe)  Davis  died  on  Friday,  April  15.  at  the 
Harford  Memorial  Hospital  after  a  lingering 
Illness. 

The  popular  72-year-old  resident  of  Havre 
de  Grace  had  been  HI  since  early  January 
and  had  been  confined  to  the  hospital  since 
February  23. 

A  son  of  the  late  Jacob  and  Katherine 
Peterson  Davis,  of  Havre  de  Grace,  Mr.  Davis 
was  employed  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac 
Telephone  Co.  for  39  years,  and  before  his 
retirement  In  1954.  he  was  supervisor  of  the 
company's  cable  division  In  the  Harford 
County  area. 

Mr.  Davis  was  first  elected  a  county  com- 
missioner In  1954  after  serving  on  the  Havre 
de  Grace  City  Council.  Reelected  in  1958 
and  1962.  he  was  made  the  board  chairman 
In  1963  after  the  death  of  D.  Paul  McNabb, 
who  was  chairman. 

Mr.  Davis,  a  Democrat,  did  not  limit  his 
civic  activities  to  politics. 

He  was  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Harford  Memorial  Hospital,  tlie  Harford 
County  chapter  of  the  State  Blood  Bank  As- 
sociation, the  Havre  de  Grace  Salvation  Army 
and  the  Citizens  Nursing  Home. 

He  was  the  oldest  active  member  of  the 
Susquehanna  Volunteer  Fire  Company  and 
was  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  Club  of 
Havre  de  Grace.     He  was  also  a  member  of 
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the  Rotary  Club  and  Moose  Lodge  and  be- 
longed to  the  Northern  Council,  Maryland 
chapter  of  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America. 

Mr.  Davis  lived  at  314  Fountain  Street,  with 
his  wife,  the  former  Edith  McGonlgal.  They 
were  married  In  1915. 

Besides  his  wife.  Mr.  Davis  Is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  Mrs.  Prank  Hutchins  and 
Mrs.  Irvin  Wachsman,  both  of  Havre  de 
Grace:  three  sisters.  Miss  LUllan  E.  Davis, 
Mrs.  Isldor  Goldstrom,  both  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla..  and  Mrs.  Chester  Hainan.  Pom- 
pano  Beach,   Fla.;    also  four  grandchildren. 

Largely  attended  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Pennington  & 
Son  Funeral  Parlor,  Havre  de  Grace,  with 
Rabbi  Shaw  and  Rabbi  Lawrence  officiat- 
ing.    Burial  was  in  Angel  Hill  Cemetery. 

Those  who  served  as  active  pallbearers 
were:  Messrs.  William  Bauer.  Richard  Grubb, 
Harry  Welch,  Basil  Coakley,  William  Muller! 
and  Daniel  Moore.  Honorary  pallbearers 
were  Sheriff  WUUam  Kunkel,  Garland  R. 
Greer,  Thomas  L.  Adams.  D.  Franklin  Mc- 
Glnnls,  John  H.  O'NeUl.  Robert  H.  Archer. 
William  O.  Whlteford,  and  P.  Howard  Mar- 
shall. 

IFrom  the  Harford  County  (Md.)  Democrat, 

Apr.  21.  1966) 
Commissioner  Davis  Dies  in  Third  Term 
Mr.  Abraham  Davis,  the  popular  chair- 
man of  the  Harford  County  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, known  far  and  wide  as  "Abe  " 
died  last  Friday  night  at  the  Harford  Memo- 
rial Hospital.  He  had  been  a  patient  there 
since  February  23  and  for  the  past  several 
months  was  so  seriously  Ul  as  not  to  be  able 
to  attend  board  meetings. 

Born  In  Havre  de  Grace,  he  was  72  and  was 
employed  for  almost  40  years  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  and  was  su- 
pervisor of  the  cable  department  In  the  Har- 
ford County  area  when  he  retired  In  1954. 

He  was  first  elected  to  board  of  county 
commissioners  that  year  after  serving  on  the 
Havre  de  Grace  City  Council.  He  was  re- 
elected in  1958  and  In  1962  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  board  following  the  death  of 
Chairman  D.  Paul  McNabb. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  and 
was  Interested  In  many  civic  activities;  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Harford  Memorial  Hospital,  the  State  blood 
bank  association,  the  Havre  de  Grace  Salva- 
tlon  Army,  and  the  Harford  County  Nurs- 
ing Home. 

He  was  the  oldest  active  member  of  the 
Susquehanna  Volunteer  Kre  Company  past 
president  of  the  Elks  Club,  a  member  of  the 
Havre  de  Qrace  Rotary  and  Aberdeen  Moose 
Lodge. 

His  survivors  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Edith 
McGonlgal  Davis;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hutchins  and  Mrs.  Irvln  Wachsman  of  Harve 
de  Grace;  three  sisters.  Miss  Lillian  E.  Davis 
and  Mrs.  Isadore  Goldstrum  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla..  and  Mrs.  Chester  Hainan,  of  Pom- 
pano  Beach,  Fla.,  and  four  grandchildren. 
^Funeral  services  were  largely  attended  at 
the  Pennington  Funeral  Home  on  Tuesday 
morning  at  11  a.m.,  with  Interment  in  Angel 
Hill  Cemetery.  Rabbi  Lawrence  and  Rabbi 
Shan  officiated  at  the  services. 

Active  pallbearers  were  Messrs.  William 
Bauer.  Richard  Grubb,  Harry  Welch  Basil 
Coakley.  William  MuUer.  and  Daniel  Moore. 
Honorary  pallbearers  were  Sheriff  William 
Kunkel;  Messrs.  Garland  R.  Greer.  Thomas  L 
Adams.  D.  Franklin  McOlnnls.  John  h' 
O'Neill,  Robert  H.  Archer.  William  Whlteford 
and  Howard  Marshall. 
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the  age  of  72.  following  a  lengthy  Ulness. 
Mr.  Davis  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  since  1963. 

He  was  first  elected  a  county  commissioner 
In  1954  after  serving  on  the  Harve  de  Grace 
City  Council.  He  was  reelected  In  1958  and 
1962. 

For  39  yeats,  he  was  employed  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  He 
was  supervisor  of  the  cable  department  In 
Harford  County  and  retired  In  1954. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Harford  Memorial  Hospital  and 
the  county  chapter  of  the  State  blood  bank 
association. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Harve  de  Grace  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Harford  County  Nursing 
Home. 

He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Volunteer  Fire  Co.  and  was  past  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Elks  Club  here. 

He  belonged  to  the  Rotary  Club  and  the 
Moose  Lodge  and  the  Northern  Council, 
Maryland  Chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Edith  McGonlgal;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Frank 
Hutchins  and  Mrs.  Irvin  Wachsman;  three 
sisters,  Miss  Lillian  E.  Davis,  Mrs.  Isldor 
Goldstrom,  both  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla . 
and  Mrs.  Chester  Halman,  of  Pompano 
Beach,  Fla.,  and  four  grandchildren. 

[From  the  Harford  County  (Md.)  Democrat 

Apr.  21,1966) 

Resolution  in  Memoriam  op  Abe  Davis 
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(From    the    Harford    County    (Md.)    News- 
Advertiser,  Apr.  21,  1966] 
Commissioner   Abb   Davis   Succumbs   Apter 
Illness 
Harford   County   this  week  mourned   the 
death  of  Abraham  Davis  who  died  late  Prt- 
oay  night  at  Harford  Memorial  Hospital  at 


The  county  commissioners  on  Tuesday 
adopted  the  following  resolution  following 
the  death  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  Abe 
Davis: 

"D.  Franklin  McGlnnls  and  John  EL 
O'Neill,  members  of  the  Board  of  County 
Conunlssloners  of  Harford  County,  acknowl- 
edge with  deep  regret  the  death  of  their 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Abe  Davis,  and 
passed  the  following  resolution  19th  day  of 
April : 

"Whereas  the  said  Abe  Davis  was  elected 
three  terms  to  the  office  of  county  commis- 
sioners; and 

"Whereas  he  served  as  chairman  of  said 
board  since  December  30,  1963;  and 

"Whereas,  he  served  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently In  his  office  of  county  commissioner 
to  promote  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  of 
Harford  County;  and     " 

"Whereas  he  was  an  Inspiration  to  those' 
who  worked  with  him  and  served  under  him- 
and 

"Whereas  he  was  recognized  as  a  civic  lead- 
er In  the  city  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Harford 
County;  and 

"Whereas  In  his  untimely  passing,  Har- 
ford County  has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen 
whose  guidance  will  be  sorely  missed-  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved  by  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Harford  County,  That  they  express  their 
most  profound  regrets  over  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  Abe  Davis;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  County  Commission- 
ers of  Harford  County  send  a  copy  of  thU 
Resolution  to  his  widow.  Mrs.  Edith  McGonl- 
gal Davis,  and  his  family." 

[Prom   the  Havre   de   Grace    (Md.)    Record, 
Apr.  21, 1966) 
Commissioner  Abb  Davis  Dies 
Mr.  Abraham  Davis,  chairman  of  the  Har- 
ford   County    Commissioners    and    a    weU- 
atnown,   lifelong  resident  of  this  city,  died 
last   Friday   In   Harford   Memorial   Hospital 
where  he  had  been  a  patient  for  nearly  3 
months. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  retired  from  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.  In  April 
1955.  after  39  years'  service,  began  his  career 
as  a  cable  spUcer's  helper  and  later  ad- 
vanced to  cable  splicer  and  then  to  supervisor 


of    the    cable    department    in    the    Harford 
County  area. 

He  was  elected  a  county  commissioner  In 
1954  and  reelected  In  1958  and  1962.  He  had 
also  been  a  member  of  the  Havre  de  Grace 
City  Council. 

He  was  the  oldest  active  member  of  Sus- 
quehanna Hose  Co.,  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club  and  a  member  of  the 
Aberdeen  Moose  Lodge.  Mr.  Davis  was  a 
member  and  two-time  exalted  ruler  of  the 
Elks  Lodge,  and  was  on  the  boards  of  Han- 
ford  Memorial  Hospital,  the  Salvation  Army 
the  Harvord  County  chapter  of  the  State 
Blood  Bank  Association,  and  Harford  County 
Nursing  Home.  Mr.  Davis  was  a  former  part- 
ner in  the  DavU  Jewelry  business  and  a 
member  of  the  Northern  Council,  Maryland 
Chapter,  Telephone  Pioneers   of  America 

Mr.  Davis  lived  at  314  Fountain  Street 
with  his  wife,  the  former  Edith  McGonlgal. 
The  Davlses  observed  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  in  February  of  last  year.  He  was 
a  son  of  the  late  Jacob  and  Kathryn  Peterson 
Davie. 

Besides  his  wife.  Mr.  Davis  is  survived  by 
two  daughters:  Mrs.  Prank  Hutchins  and 
Mrs.  Irvln  Wachsman.  both  of  this  city;  three 
sisters:  Miss  LUllan  E.  DavU  and  Mrs  Dora 
Goldstrom  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  and  Mrs 
Chester  Hainan,  Pompano  Beach,  Pla  and 
four  grandchildren. 

The  funeral  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  1 1  ajn 
at  the  Pennington  &  Son  Funeral  Parlors, 
with  Rabbis  Lawrence  and  Shan  offldating' 
Burial  was  in  Angel  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  active  pallbearers  were:  Messrs 
William  Bauer.  Richard  Grubb.  Harry  Welch' 
Basil  Coakley.  WUUam  Muller,  and  Daniel 
Moore.  Honorary  pallbearers  were:  SherUT 
William  Kunkel,  Messrs.  Garland  Greer 
Thomas  Adams,  D.  Franklin  McGlnnls,  John 
O'Neill,  Robert  Archer,  William  Whlteford. 
and  Howard  MarshaU. 


Rabbi  Avraham  Soltes — Distinguisbed 
Spiritual  Service  to  His  Community  and 
to  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1966 

Mr.  WOLtT.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 

21,  Rabbi  Avraham  Soltes,  of  Temple 

Emanuel,   Great  Neck.   N.Y.,   delivered 

the  invocation  at  that  day's  session  of  the 

House  of  Representatives.    I^ter  Rabbi 

Soltes,  who  also  serves  as  chaplain  to  the 

cadets  of  his  faith  at  the  U.S.  Military 

Academy  at  West  Point,  met  with  Lt. 

Gen.  J.  B.  Lampert,  Deputy  Assistant 

Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 

me  at  the  Capitol.     General  Lampert. 

former  Superintendent  at  the  Military 

Academy,   worked   closely   with   Rabbi 

Soltes  during  his  assignment  to  West 

Point  and  had  high  praise  for  the  rabbi's 

contributions  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the 

Academy. 

I  have  received  compliments  from 
other  Members  of  this  distinguished 
IxKly  on  the  inspiring  words  delivered 
that  day  by  Rabbi  Soltes,  and  I  would 
like  to  take  official  note  of  the  contribu- 
tions he  continues  to  make  to  our  com- 
munity and  to  our  future  leaders  at  West 
Point  This  Nation  is  the  better  for  men 
like  Rabbi  Soltes. 


■■■ ■  I  I 
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Peking  Seeks  To  Destroy  the  United 
Nationi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OV    NTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
merid  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  column  which  appeared  in 
the  April  2,  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American. 

This  article  demolishes  the  arguments 
of  those  who  believe  that  sc«nething  con- 
structive could  come  about  If  Red  China 
were  admitted  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  article  follows: 

Pexing  Seeks  To  SHATTEa  U.N. 
(By  Paul  Roberts) 

The  Usue  of  Red  China's  admission  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  raising  its  controversial 
head  higher  and  higher  these  days,  despite 
the  fact  that  Red  China  has  repeatedly  In- 
dicated it  wUl  not  come  anywhere  near  the 
world  organization  until  It  is  entirely  reorga- 
nized along  lines  advocated  by  Peking. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  safely  said  that  the  big- 
gest opposition  to  Red  China's  admission  to 
the  UJI.  In  Its  present  form  comes  from  Red 
China.  This  la  not  a  matter  of  "Inrormed 
opinion."  but  of  candid  statements  In  official 
Peking  publications  and  broadcaEts. 

For  example,  last  September  29.  Foreign 
Minister  Chen  Yl  told  foreign  correspondents 
in  Peking  that  two  conditions  would  have  to 
be  met  before  Red  China  would  accept  a  U.N. 
seat  even  If  offered  one:  (a)  The  U.N.  would 
have  to  openly  declare  that  It  was  "wrong" 
when  It  condemned  Red  China  for  aggression 
during  tiie  Korean  war:  and  (b)  that  the 
U.N.  Ch.\rter  would  have  to  be  reviewed,  with 
all  "independent"  cotintrles  being  granted 
membership  and  all  "imperialist  puppet 
states"  being  thrown  out.  '- 

The  question  Is:  Do  those  who  advocate 
the  seating  of  Red  China  in  the  U.N  con- 
template meeting  these  conditions,  either 
fully  or  even  part  of  the  way?  If  not,  then 
the  entire  issiie  would  appear  to  be  academic, 
since  Red  China  has  flatly  stated  that  its 
acceptance  of  admission  depends  on  Its  de- 
mands being  met. 

Last  Uay  31  Premier  Chou  En-lal  told 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Cambodia  that 
"people  are  Increasingly  aware  that  it  (the 
UJI.)  has  become  a  tool  of  US.  Imperialism 
*  •  •  It  has  become  a  common  demand  of 
many  Asian  and  African  countries  that  the 
UJf.  thoroughly  reorganize  Itself  and  cor- 
rect Its  mistakes. " 

The  "People's  Dally"  of  Peking,  had  already 
said.  In  stronger  lang^uage.  on  February  IS, 
1005,  that  "the  UJ«.  has  degenerated  to  the 
extent  of  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  to  pursxie  its  policy  of  neo- 
colonialism. Wherever  the  blue-and-whlte 
flag  of  the  UJf.  U  hoUted.  there  is  side  by 
side  with  it  the  stars  and  stripes  of  the 
United  States.  The  U.S.  aggression  against 
Korea  was  a  case  In  point." 

Chou  has  also  flatly  advocated  that  "an- 
other" UJI.  be  established,  and  said  as  much 
on  January  24.  1965.  at  a  dinner  honoring 
then  Indonesian  Foreign  ktinlster  Subandrlo. 

"Another  UJI.,  a  revolutionary  one.  may 
well  be  set  up,"  he  said,  "so  that  rival  dramas 
may  be  staged  In  competition  with  that  body 
which  calls  itself  the  U  JJ.  but  which  is  under 
the  manipulation  of  U.S.  Imperialism  and 
therefore  can  only  make  mischief  and  do 
nothing  good.  How  can  it  be  that  the  United 
States  Is  allowed  to  stage  Ita  own  dramaa, 
while  we  are  not?" 


And  striking  a  chilling,  remarkably  Prus- 
slan-Uke  theme.  Red  Chinese  Defense  Minis- 
ter Lin  Plao  wrote,  last  September  3 :  "War 
can  temper  the  people  and  push  history  for- 
ward *  •  *  In  this  sense,  war  is  a  great 
school." 

All  of  which  Is  hardly  compatible  with  the 
spirit,  let  alone  the  charter,  of  the  U.N.  It 
can  only  be  deduced,  then,  that  those  urging 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  U.N.  fall 
to  recognize  the  true  Issue — which  Is  that  the 
Chinese  people  certainly  merit  U.N.  mem- 
bership, but  not  its  present  and  incredibly 
outlaw  re^me. 


NATO  To  Survive 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

OF    CEOBGI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  5.  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  action  will  weaken  but 
will  not  destroy  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution points  out  in  an  editorial  I  have 
read  with  much  interest. 

As  the  paper  states : 

An  Atlantic  alliance  even  without  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  Prance  is  earnestly  de- 
sired by  the  other  14  members. 

Since  its  analysis  adds  more  light  to 
this  issue  of  concern  to  us  at  this  time, 
I  include  it  in  the  Record: 

NATO  Wn-L  SuRvrvE 

In  an  interview  published  In  a  Paris  news- 
paper Tuesday,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
has  remalnded  Prance  and  President  de 
Gaulle  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization can  function  perfectly  well  with- 
out France. 

The  Secretary  In  the  Interview  and  In  other 
statements  of  policy  on  NATO  has  made  It 
clear  that  any  disruption  of  NATO  and  Its 
Integrated  military  forces  belongs  squarely 
to  De  Gaulle.  If  the  alliance  Is  weakened 
and  the  dream  of  European  unity  shattered. 
It  Is  not  this  Nation's  responsibility.  If  the 
work  of  two  decades  toward  the  goal  of  mili- 
tary and  political  unity  Is  shattered,  the 
blame  can  be  laid  to  De  Gaulle's  intransigence 
and  revived  nationalism. 

"Naturally."  the  Secretary  Is  quoted,  "the 
14  countries  (that  with  Prance  make  up  the 
alliance),  representing  450  million  people 
and  disposing  of  massive  military  power,  wlU 
not  be  paralyzed  by  the  attitude  of  Prance." 
Thus  the  Secretary  made  clear  that  this 
country  has  no  Intention  of  abandoning  the 
Integrated  military  command  setup.  France 
alone  wants  that. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  formal  diplomatic  note, 
the  United  States  has  told  Prance  it  Is  not 
practical  to  complete  the  removal  of  Ameri- 
can military  forces  from  Prance  by  April  1. 
1967,  as  De  Gaulle  had  requested.  The  note 
called  the  FYench  Government's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  If  the  French  units  stationed  In 
Germany  were  withdrawn  from  the  In- 
tegrated defense  system  of  the  alliance,  they 
would  Immediately  and  automatically  lose 
the  American  nuclear  warheads  now  at  their 
disposal  under  the  "double  key"  system.  The 
nuclear  "double  key"  warheads  agreement  of 
September  6.  1960.  applies  explicitly  to  allied 
forces  which  had  been  Integrated  under  the 
NATO  command . 

France's  iinilateral  action  will  weaken  but 
will  not  destroy  NATO.  It  will  encourage  a 
revival  of  German  nationalism  but  only  so 
f ar  aa  we  are  willing  to  retreat  from  NATO 


ourselves.  An  Atlantic  alliance  even  with- 
out the  active  participation  of  Prance  is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  other  14  members. 
And  as  Secretary  Rusk  says.  It  would  still 
be  an  alliance  with  massive  mUttary  power. 


United  States  Strengthens  Relations  With 
Good  Neighbor  Mexico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  with  considerable  tnith  that 
true  friendship  is  a  union  of  mutual  re- 
spect born  of  like  interests  and  a  will- 
ingness to  resolve  honest  differences.  It 
is  these  qualities  which  I  l)elieve  have 
chai-acterized  the  longstanding  friendly 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

No  really  productive  or  meaningful  re- 
lationstiip,  be  it  between  individuals  or 
countries,  can  ever  completely  avoid  the 
shoals  of  differences  of  opinion.  It  is. 
in  fact,  through  the  give  and  take  of 
settlement  and  attempted  resolution  that 
such  friendly  relations  actually  deepen. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  fact  was 
brought  to  our  attention  recently  by  the 
visit  of  President  Johnson  to  Mexico. 
The  significance  of  this  visit  was  pointed 
out  on  April  19  in  an  editorial  appealing 
in  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  editorial  praises  President  John- 
son for  making  the  trip  to  Mexico,  noting 
that  "a  willingness  to  negotiate  differ- 
ences In  a  spirit  of  neighborliness  is 
heartening."  Urging  that  this  process 
must  be  forever  nurtured,  it  cites  the 
President's  visit  as  a  distinct  help  in  that 
respect. 

Because  this  editorial  praising  the 
value  of  the  meeting  between  the  heads 
of  the  American  States  seems  so  typical 
of  others  I  have  seen,  I  have  permission 
to  include  it  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Good  Neighbor  Mexico 

It  Is  particularly  significant  that  President 
Johnson  picked  Mexico  for  his  first  trip 
abroad  as  chief  executive  and  that  his  recep- 
tion was  so  enthusiastic.  Good  relations 
with  our  southern  neighbor  are  vital  for 
maintaining  hemispheric  solidarity.  Mexico 
Is  emerging  as  one  of  the  most  Influential 
nations  in  Latin  America. 

Mexican  governments  have  been  succeed- 
ing each  other  in  orderly  fashion  since  1920. 
The  last  major  political  violence  occurred 
as  long  ago  as  1929.  Symbolic  of  Mexico's 
maturity  Is  the  fact  that  five  ex-presldeots 
sat  together  at  President  Diaz  Ordaz's  In- 
auguration in  a  spirit  of  national  unity. 

This  stability  has  strengthened  Mexico's 
international  position  Immeasurably  and 
has  contributed  to  unparalleled  prosperity 
south  of  the  border.  Few  developing  na- 
tions. In  fact,  can  challenge  Mexico's  recent 
record  for  powerful,  sustained,  noninfla- 
Uonary  growth. 

For  its  part.  Mexico  realizes  that  good  re- 
lations with  the  United  States  are  a  key  to 
continuing  success  in  the  very  important 
field  of  tourism.  Expenditures  by  travelers — 
most  of  them  from  the  United  States — are 
Mexico's  greatest  source  of  foreign  Income. 
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Perhaps  the  best  evidence  of  the  amicable 
relations  between  the  two  nations  was  the 
recent  peaceful  resolution  of  two  long  fes- 
tering Irritants.  The  century-old  Chamlzal 
dispute  was  settled  when  the  United  States 
agreed  to  turn  over  to. Mexico  437  acres  In 
El  Paso,  Tex.  Also,  both  countries  agreed 
to  undertake  a  $5  nUUlon  drainage  project 
to  control  salinity  of  the  Colorado  River 
water  that  has  been  damaging  Mexican 
crops. 

This  willingness  to  negotiate  difTerences 
m  a  spirit  of  neighborliness  is  heartening 
But  the  process  must  be  forever  nurtiu-ed 
President  Johnson's  visit  helps  In  that  re- 
spect. 
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find  It  helpful  in  your  much  appreciated 
work  on  the  behalf  of  us  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia— my  native  State. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 

David  W.  Plank, 
Lieutenant       Commander,      Chaplain 
Corps,    U.S.   Navy,    Ships  Chaplain 
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A  Little  Child  Shall  Lead  Them 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  Insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  written  by 
a   Navy   chaplain    concerning   the    tre- 
mendous morale  boost  which  some  val- 
iant Navy  men  received  when  a  group  of 
SchoolchUdren  took  time  out  to  remem- 
ber them  in  their  efforts  to  defend  our 
country  In   foreign   waters.     The  ship 
U.S.S.  Hancock,  is  homebased  in  my  cen- 
gressional  district  and  the  children  are 
second-grade  boys  and  giris  in  the  Oak- 
ridge  School.  Sacramento,  Calif     I  am 
also  Inserting  in  the  Record  Lt    Cmdr 
David  W.  Plank-s  letter  to  me  which  so 
vividly  illustrates  how  much  the  actions 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  appreciated. 
Every  day  I  read  In  a  newspaper  or 
magazine  some  account  of  an  effort  by 
a  small  minority  of  Americans  to  detract 
from  our  Vietnam  involvement  or  in  some 
way  embarass  the  defense  endeavors  of 
our  country,    i  know  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  support  our  President  and 
our  Nation  in  this  time  of  great  threat 
to  its  security.    However,  It  is  the  actions 
of  a  group  of  schoolchildren  which  seem 
to  properly  focus  the  feelings  of  this 
majority    of    Americans    because    these 
children  are  thinking  of  our  fighting  men 
and    doing    something    to    show    their 
thoughts  and  support.    I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  example  for  all  of  us  to  foUow 
and  I  would  Uke  to  particularly  call  your 
attention   to   Chaplain   Plank's   closing 
quotation  to  the  effect  "a  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

U.S.S.  Hancock  (CVA-18). 
FPO  San  FrancUco,  April  19    1966 
Hon.  George  P.  Miller, 
House  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Miller:  I  Invite  you  sir  to 
read  the  enclosed  short  article  which  per- 
tains to  a  group  of  California  schoolchil- 
dren. It  describes  what  happened  when  a 
small  package  of  their  letters  and  crayon 
drawings  found  their  way  to  the  aircraft 
carrier  Hancock.  Not  only  were  weary  war- 
riors of  this  Vietnam-engaged  ship  cheered 
and  strengthened,  but  they  were  vividly  re- 
minded of  our  American  purpose  In  the 
world. 

The  story  is  both  heartwarming  and  of 
great  significance,  I  believe.  It  U  my  hope 
that  you  will  both  enjoy  it  and  In  some  wa^ 


VirrNAM   Warriors   Cheered   by   Children's 

Crayon  Drawings 
(By  Lt.  Cmdr.  David  W.  Plank,  Chaplain 
Corps,  U.S.  Navy)^  _ 
This  U  the  story  of  a  bundle  of  children's 
drawings  that  were  addressed  and  mailed  to 
"The  US.  Navy,  Vietnam."  What  follows 
could  have  been  repeated  aboard  many  other 
shlpw  and  military  Installations.  Hence  this 
is  not  a  story  about  the  7th  Fleet  Alameda- 
based  attack  aircraft  carrter  VS.S.  Hancock 
(CVA-I9):  it  is  about  24  grease-crayon  pic- 
tures j>alnstaklngly  drawn  by  second-grade 
boys  and  girls  In  Oakrldge  School,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

The  story  necessarily  begins  on  April  6, 
1966,  the  day  a  small  ordinary-looking  cylin- 
drical package  arrived  In  the  chaplains'  office 
aboard  Hancock.  At  the  time,  she  was  busy 
operating  in  the  tropical  waters  of  the  South 
China  Sea,  catapulting  Vletnam-twund 
planes  from  her  flight  deck,  one  every  26 
seconds.  The  package  which  Ship's  Chap- 
lain Etevld  W.  Plank  found  was  tattered  and 
badly  scarred  from  Its  long  Journey.  For  it 
had  been  70  days  enroute — January  28  was 
the  postmark  it  bore.  In  a  child's  scrawled 
handwriUng  it  was  addressed  to,  "The  US 
Navy,  care  of  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland, 
Vietnam."  It  had  come  from  "Miss  Burns 
Second  Grade,  Oakrldge  School.  Sacramento, 
Calif." 

The  chaplain  (H>ened  the  package.  Out 
tumbled  24  grease-crayon  drawings,  and  19 
oversized  letters.  The  pictures  bore  scribbled 
titles  such  as  "Our  Janitor  in  the  Hospital  " 
"My  House,"  """This  Is  Me,  This  Is  You,"  and 
"Evelyn  the  Clown."  The  letters  read  in 
part,  "Thank  you  for  fighting  for  our  class- 
room and  country.  I  hope  all  of  you  don't 
die,"  "We  haVe  sawdust  In  our  hair,"  'My 
mother  went  to  the  hospital.  Do  you  have  a 
brother?"'  "I  am  praying  for  you.  I  am 
crying  for  you.     Please  come  back." 

From  where  had  this  forlorn  package  of 
pictures  and  letters  come?  Who  sent  It  to 
Hancock?  How  did  it  happen  on  board? 
Where  had  it  been  for  70  days?  No  one 
^med  to  know— or  care.  The  chaplain's 
first  impulse  was  to  simply  discard  them  all, 
then  write  a  perfunctory  letter  of  thanks  to 
Miss  Burns. 

But  then  came  a  thought.  Why  not  give 
these  children's  expressions  of  concern,  en- 
couragement, and  appreciation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  themselves  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  men  of  the  U  S 
Navy  fighting  m  Vietnam?  Mount  and  dis- 
play them,  of  course.  They  may  not  be  ar- 
tistic masterpieces — certainly  they  had  no 
commercial  value.  But  the  message  they 
held  to  tell  could  be  priceless. 

Two  days  later,  the  "Miss  Burns'  Second 
Grade  Class  Grease-Crayon  Drawing  Exhibit" 
officially  opened  in  Hancock's  Ubrary  when 
Capt.  James  C.  Donaldson,  Jr.,  the  ship's 
commanding  officer,  cut  with  a  Navy  cere- 
monial sword  the  paper  chain-ribbon  which 
stretched  from  wall  to  wall  In  the  library 
gallery."  By  posters  and  flyers,  by  notes 
on  barbershop  mirrors  and  by  word  of  mouth" 
from  bow  to  fan  tell,  from  bollerroom  to 
bridge,  the  word  of  the  unusual  art  exhibit 
spread. 

The  men  came  first  by  ones  and  twos, 
then  by  dozens.  During  the  first  week  of  the 
exhibit  alone,  1,000  men,  nearly  one-third  of 
Hancocks  crew,  crovirded  into  the  Ubrary  and 
browsed  among  the  picture*.  Tto  add  to  the 
enjoyment,  they  particlated  in  a  contest  to 
choose  which  they  thought  were  the  best 
pictures  and  letters,  Offloere  and  enlisted 
men    came    at    lunch    hour,    before    plane 


laimches.  after  recoveries,  during  the  cofTee- 
break  of  an  englneroom  watch;  early  in  the 
nioming.  late  at  night.  They  toured  the 
picture  exhibit  in  green  flight  suite  and  red 
crash-crew  Jerseys;  in  sweaty  T-shlrte  and 
mechanlc"a  overaJls:  hardly  what  you  would 
expect  at  an  art  exhibit.  But  Hancock  is  a 
fighting  ship.  And  the  men  that  make  her 
so.  work  hard,  hot,  round-the-clock  hours 
These  are  the  ways  of  war.  The  men  look  the 
part  they  play. 

Thus  during  the  heat  of  battle,  the  men 
of  Fighting  Hannah  have  been  chosen  by 
chance  as  ""The  U.S.  Navy.  Vietnam."  They 
have  paused  and  pondered  24  crayoned  draw- 

.S  .""^y  ^*^^  thoughtfuUy  read  the  pen- 
ciled letters.  Though  these  be  the  creations 
of  children's  tiny  hands  In  far-away  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.,  they  might  have  been  the 
hearts  handiwork  of  chHdren  anywhere. 
Weary  naval  warriors  rested  and  listened  to 
the  pure  voices  of  7-year.old  boys  and  girls 
from  home  telling  them  of  their  love  and 
f^r"^'  .^''*""  '=o»cern  and  gratitude.  To 
their  duties  the  men  of  Hancock  returned 
with  quicker  pace  and  lighter  heart  The 
!^H^  VJ^\°^  America  had  somehow  touched 
th  L"f?  i"*""  '^^^''^  fighting  sons- 
through  the  fingers  of  little  children 

Into  the  midst  of  war.  24  second-grade 
^1r,H°**  ^Z"  ^''''^  unwittingly  stepped  to 
remind  us  of  our  American  purpose:  to  strive 
always  to  obtein  and  preserve  for  them,  and 
all  children,  both  those  living  and  those  of 
generaUons  to  come.  Justice  and  equality 
peace  and  freedwn,  In  Vietnam,  or  any  op- 
pr««ed  place  upon  earth,  m  order  to  make 
certain  that  children  everywhere  can  alvpays 
wish  ""^^^  ^^^^  please,  and  virlte  whom  they 

«h^,  7^^  l^^  centuries  ago,  "A  little  chUd 
shall  lead  them." 


The  18th  Anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  Israel 


SPEECH 


HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  the  State  of  Israel  on 
the  occasion  of  its  18th  anniversary  of 
Independence. 

Eretz,  Israel,  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
Jewish  people.  They  were  forcibly  exiled 
from  their  land,  but  they  never  ceased 
to  pray  and  plan  for  their  return.  On 
Novmeber  29,  1947,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  caUed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  State  in  Eretz-Is- 
rael.    And  a  miracle  began. 

The  achievements  of  this  small  nation 
m  18  short  years  are  truly  amazing 
Through  hard  work  and  sacrifice,  an  arid 
desert  has  been  transformed  into  a  pro- 
ductive land.  And  despite  aU  their  ac- 
complishments, the  people  of  Israel  stUl 
strive  to  mold  a  stronger  and  even  more 
united  nation. 

Israel  has  become  a  valued  and  Im- 
portant member  of  the  world  community. 
It  is  helping  other  developing  countries 
through  technical  and  economic  assist- 
ance. Its  people  and  programs  are  testi- 
mony to  a  common  dedication  to  make 
Israel  a  major  contributor  to  a  modem 
and  peaceful  world. 
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My  congratulations  to  the  people  of 
Israel  for  their  progress  in  the  pcist.  and 
I  wish  them  many  more  anniversaries  of 
equal  accomplishment  in  the  future. 


California's  Dirty  Book  Caper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALIrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26.  1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  frontier  period  the  West  sent  out  a 
call  for  men  to  match  its  mountains. 
Today  in  California  we  are  witnessing 
the  sorry  search  for  causes  to  match  our 
koolu. 

Such  a  caiise  has  been  uncovered  by 
an  outfit  called  CLEAN — California  Lea- 
gue Enlisting  Action  Now.  Obviously 
obsessed  with  the  need  for  a  catch  title 
and  completely  unconcerned  with  de- 
scriptive clarity.  CLEAN  was  obstensibly 
formed  to  scour  smut  right  out  of  the 
social  scene  through  a  ballot  initiative. 
As  a  highly  respected  newspaper  in  my 
congressional  district  recently  observed 
in  an  editorial,  the  CLEAN  initiative 
"calls  for  censorship  without  any  stand- 
ard to  determine  obscenity  or  any  stand- 
ard to  determine  who  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  free  Americans  what  is  ob- 
scene." Constitutional  safeguards,  in 
other  words,  would  go  down  the  drain 
along  with  smut  if  CLEAN'S  deadly  de- 
tergent is  applied  to  the  problem  of 
pornography. 

Mr.  William  Wingfleld.  a  personal 
friend  as  well  as  a  working  newsman 
and  freelance  writer,  has  an  article  In 
the  April  18  issue  of  Nation  magazine 
which  puts  the  public  spotlight  on  some 
of  the  leaders  behind  the  CLEAN  caper, 
and  points  up  some  of  the  frightening 
Implications  of  the  initiative  proposal. 

Mr.  Wingfleld's  article  and  the  San 
Oabrlel  Valley  Daily  Tribune  editorial 
follows : 

Thx  Pouncs  or  Smut:    Califoemia's  Duttt 
Book  CApaa 

(By  WlUtam  Wingfleld) 
liOs  AMCELKS.^-One  almost  haa  to  admire 
the  tenacity  of  aome  members  of  the  extreme 
right. 

Oeapite  setbacks  that  would  stun  persons 
ot  more  orthodox  persuaalon,  they  never  re- 
tire from  the  flght  against  their  favorite 
devlla:  the  United  Nations,  mental  health, 
civil  rights,  fluoridation,  cultural  exchanges — 
and  "dirty"  books.  In  California  today,  they 
are  back  on  their  feet  again,  aa  strong  and 
tyullylng  as  if  Ooldwater  had  never  been  de- 
feated, rousing  the  cltlaenry  agalnat  alleged 
pomognHp>hy. 

California  League  CnlUtlng  Action  Now  Is  a 
relatlv«ly  meaningless  title,  but  It  has  the 
virtue — sure  not  coincidental — that  Its  InlUal 
letter  spell  CLBAN.  which  sounds  like  a  de- 
tergent but  Is  In  reality  the  name  of  a  group 
that  la  trying  to  ram  through  an  Inltlmate 
measure  In  California,  presumably  to  outlaw 
■mut.  The  CLEAN  campcUgn  brings  out  the 
old  evangeUcal  fervor  that  rightist*  always 
•how  wtien  tbey  get  keyed  up  for  a  great 
eaoM.  ("ITe  never  found  a  cause  more  won- 
derful to  support"  exclaloed  one  enthualas- 
ttc  young  woman  In  the  rightist  California 
FederaUon  of  Republican  Women.) 


Members  of  CLEAN  and  their  allied  groups, 
such  as  the  Republican  Women's  Federation, 
are  now  valiantly  crashing  meetings  of  dty 
councils,  churches,  service  clubs  and  other 
organizations,  up  and  down  the  State  In 
search  of  support.  They  are  getting  It.  too, 
because  everyone  Is  against  pornography  Is 
the  same  way  that  everyone  Is  agalmt  crime 
and  ragweed. 

The  resolutions  tliat  city  councils  are  now 
passing  resemble  the  one  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Republican  Women  on 
February  2.  1966 : 

"The  present  California  law  on  ob.-ccnlty  is 
so  weak  that  It  provides  the  smut  publishers 
and  peddlers  with  escape  hatches  and  vir- 
tual Immunity  from  proeecutlon.  The  evi- 
dence la  overwhelming  that  the  situation  con- 
cerning obscenity  and  pornography  has  grown 
much  worse  In  recent  months.  The  legisla- 
ture has  failed  to  take  action  to  Improve  the 
law  In  general  sessions  of  1963  and  1965.  and 
district  attorneys  are  not  prosecuting  obscen- 
ity cases  now  because  the  present  law  Is  In- 
adequate to  secure  convictions." 

These  resolutions  largely  rehash  an  or- 
ganizing and  fund-raising  letter  s^nt  out  by 
Oallfornla  State  Assemblyman  E.  Richard 
Barnes,  founder  of  CLEAN.     It  said  In  part: 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  you  and  thou- 
sands of  your  fellow  citizens  signed  petitions 
urging  legislative  action,  the  Oallfornla  Leg- 
islature has  utterly  failed  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  critical  problem  of  obscenity  in  this 
State.  All  corrective  legislation  In  1963  and 
1965  was  killed  In  committee. 

"Widespread  appeals  have  been  made  to  me 
to  lead  In  a  statewide  Initiative  to  place  a 
corrective  law  on  the  ballot  for  adoption 
by  the  people  In  the  1966  general  election. 
After  much  prayer  and  consideration.  I  have 
consented  to  lead  such  a  campaign  and  the 
task  o*  drafting  a  proper,  legally  drawn  or- 
dinance Is  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of  Cali- 
fornia attorneys." 

However,  despite  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
smut  chasers,  despite  their  ability  to  enroll 
support  from  city  councils  and  churches. 
despite  the  fact  that  hard-oore  pomograpthy 
may  be  a  very  real  problem  (as  anyone  who 
has  visited  Main  Street  In  Los  Angeles  or 
Mission  and  Mason  Streets  In  San  Francloco 
might  agree ) ,  despite  their  assxirancea  that 
their  initiative  Is  perfectly  m  aoc(»-d  with 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  the  spokes- 
men for  CLBAN  are  singularly  evasive  and 
vague  as  to  how  their  Initiative  Is  worded  and 
what  they  hope  it  will  achieve.  I  wrote  As- 
semblyman Barnes,  asking  what  he  proposed 
and  how  the  Initiative  flts  in  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  rulings;  he  failed  to  answer.  Ef- 
forts to  get  similar  Information  from  other 
menU>er8  of  CLEAN  and  from  allied  groups 
such  as  the  Republican  Women's  Federation, 
the  United  Republicans,  the  Young  Republi- 
cans and  the  California  Republican  Assembly 
have  been  aa  futile. 

The  woman  who  had  "never  found  a  cause 
more  wonderful  to  support"  spat  out :  "I  can't 
understand  why  the  leftist  press  won't  give 
us  any  publicity."  She  guessed  that  the 
"leftist  press"  would  flght  the  Initiative  as 
it  fought  Ooldwater.  But  she  refused  to 
divulge  anything  about  the  Initiative  Itself. 

Finally.  I  received  a  copy  of  it  from  the 
Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney's  ofllce. 
Jack  Alex,  a  Los  Angeles  County  deputy  dis- 
trict attorney,  holds  the  national  record  for 
felony  convictions,  his  number  of  successful 
prosecutions  well  surpassing  that  of  Thomas 
E.  Dewey.  Alex  haa  been  personally  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  smut  and  made 
It  the  major  plank  of  his  platform  when  he 
sought  the  Republican  nomination  to  Con- 
gress 2  years  ago.  In  his  spare  time,  he  gives 
lectures  to  churches  and  the  PTA  on  the 
menace  of  pornography. 

Tet  Alex  shudders  to  think  what  might 
result  If  the  voters  pass  the  CLEAN  Initiative 
He  points  out  that  It  would  place  all  law 
enforcement  at  the  whim  of  pressure  groups. 
It  would,  be  said,  be  an  instrument  of  censor- 


ship reaching  almost  to  the  level  of  Orwel- 
llan  thougpht  control. 

Some  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  come 
dangerously  close  to  setting  up  kangaroo 
courts  contrary  to  the  Anglo-American  legal 
principle  of  government  by  law  and  not  by 
man.  The  Initiative  forbids  a  judge  from 
dismissing  a  pornogrnphy  case.  It  provides 
that  a  jury,  which  might  be  swayed  by  social 
pressure,  rather  than  a  Judge  skilled  In  Juris- 
prudence, shall  have  full  Jurisdiction  and 
authority,  even  to  the  point  of  determining 
lines  and  punishment.  It  also  provides  that 
ir  prosecuting  attorneys  feel  that  a  case  lacks 
sufficient  grounds  to  be  taken  to  court,  then 
Individuals  may  file  a  civil  suit  to  compel 
the  district  attorney  either  to  prosecute  or 
be  removed  from  office. 

One  of  the  more  curious  provisions  of  the 
initiative  states  that  a  person  may  be  excused 
from  prosecution  If  he  possesses  obscene  ma- 
terial for  "research"  or  "study."  We  are  not 
told  what  would  constitute  research  or  study. 
Perhaps  It  would  cover  professors  and  stu- 
dents reading  Henry  Miller  and  D.  H.  Law- 
rence In  college  literature  classes:  more  like- 
ly. It  means  Blrchera  and  self-appointed 
members  of  CLEAN. 

Deputy  District  Attorney  William  McGln- 
ley,  adviser  from  the  district  attorney's  of- 
fice to  the  Los  Angeles  City  and  County 
Commission  Against  Indecent  Literature,  ob- 
served: "There  were  a  lot  of  features  we 
thought  were  very  good.  There  were  others 
we  stated  to  the  conunlsslon  our  frank  opin- 
ion on  the  constitutionality  of.  The  com- 
mission asked  if  CLEAN  would  make  changes 
according  to  the  recommendaUona  of  the 
district  attorney's  office.  The  representatives 
of  CLEAN  said  they  would  not." 

This  statement  Is  supported  by  Harry 
Wood,  chief  of  the  appellate  section  of  the 
Los  Angeles  County  district  attorney's  office: 
"We  had  hoped  to  support  the  Initiative, 
but.  to  be  objective,  we  have  to  oppose  It. 
Parts  of  It  are  unconstitutional.  They 
{CLEAN)  take  the  view  we  are  afraid  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  WhUe  we  don't  agree 
with  the  Supreme  Court,  we  have  to  realize 
that  the  Supreme  Court  exists." 

What  frightens  Wood,  as  a  law-enforce- 
ment officer.  Is  that  Assemblyman  Barnes' 
initiative  would  repeal  all  prior  laws  on  the 
subject  of  pornography.  Hence,  even  If  sec- 
Uons  of  the  Initiative  should  be  declared 
unconstitutional — ossunUng  it  Is  adopted — 
the  effect  would  stUl  be  to  repeal  all  exist- 
ing leglsIaUon  on  the  subject. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  agrees  with  the  district  at- 
torney's office,  but  the  CLEAN  Initiative 
seems  to  have  brought  them  into  alliance. 
Dr.  Elason  Monroe,  director  of  the  Los  An- 
geles office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  stated:  "We  oppose  anything  that 
grants  authority  to  the  State  on  what  can 
be  read  or  printed.  The  CLEAN  thing  tries 
to  get  around  the  Supreme  Court  doctrine 
that  to  be  obscene,  something  has  to  be 
without  redeeming  social  or  literary  value." 

The  measure  proposes  to  set  aside  Supreme 
Court  rulings  under  the  smoke  screen  of 
home  rule  and  "community  rights,"  Dr. 
Monroe  said,  and  seeks  to  let  vigilantes  decide 
what  people  can  read  and  write.  "They  don't 
want  judges  messing  around  in  their  direct 
control   over   what  people  can  read." 

Dr.  Monroe  sees  the  principle  behind 
CLEAN'S  Initiative  as  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Francis  Antl-Communtst  Constitutional 
Amendment  4  years  ago.  That  amend- 
ment, defeated  by  California  voters  in  the 
1962  election,  would  have  permitted  self-ap- 
pointed censors  to  exclude  those  people  sus- 
pected of  being  Communist  from  speaking  in 
public. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  names  of  the 
founders  and  statewide  advisory  committee 
members  of  CLEAN  read  like  a  "Who's  Who" 
of  California's  extreme  right. 

Barnes,  himself.  Is  a  retired  Navy  captain 
and  was  a  Naval  chaplain  from  1941  to  1961. 
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Har^  also  a  Methodist  minister,  ;  nd  says  he 
'prayed"  before  he  accepted  leadership  of 
:LEAN.  Barnes  Is  listed  In  the  Handbook 
of  the  California  Legislature  as  the  San  Diego 
director  of  the  Christian  Antl-Communlst 
Crusade  In  1961-62,  and  a  member  of  Repub- 
lican Associates,  the  California  Republican 
Assembly,  and  the  United  Republicans  of 
California. 

The  California  Republican  Assembly  was 
started  decades  ago  by  supporters  of  Chief 
-  Justice  Earl  Warren  when  he  was  the  Repub- 
lican leader  of  California,  but  In  1964  It  was 
captured  in  a  coup  d'etat  by  John  Blrchers 
and  other  right  wingers.  Today,  16  members 
of  its  executive  committee  are  admitted 
members  of  the  John  Birch  Society. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Republicans  of 
California  was  formed  In  1963  by  members  of 
the  right  wing  who  have  been  routed  in  their 
prior  attempt  to  take  over  the  California 
Republican  Assembly.  One  of  the  founders, 
Joseph  SheU,  sought  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  Governor  in  1962  on  the  ground  that 
Richard  M.  Nixon  was  "soft  on  communism" 
and  favored  civil  rights. 

State  Senator  Jack  Schrade.  another 
founder  of  CLEAN,  received  national  atten- 
tion when  he  tried  to  keep  newspaper  pub- 
lisher Thomas  W.  Braden  and  Methodist 
Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  from  being  reap- 
pointed to  the  State  board  of  education. 

Schrade's  violent  and  almost  Irrational 
attack  on  Braden  was  based  on  the  pub- 
lUher's  criticism  of  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  the 
State's  rlghtwlng  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Bishop  Kennedy  earned 
Schrade's  wrath  by  seeing  nothing  in  the 
Bible  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  evolution 

Another  founder  of  CLEAN  Is  Loyd  Wright 
Sr..  a  former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  who  was  the  ultraconservatlve 
candidate  against  Incumbent  Thomas 
KucHtx.  for  U.S.  Senator  In  1962,  Wright  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  only  after  the  then 
Congressman,  John  H.  Rousselot,  decided 
not  to  run.  Rousselot  U  now  national  public 
relations  director  of  the  John  Birch  Society 
In  late  1961.  Wright  spoke  at  the  "Project 
Alert  School  of  Antl-Communlsm"  in  Los 
Angeles.  At  this  same  school,  one  of  the 
speakers  should:  "I  don't  want  to  impeach 
Earl  Warren.  I  want  to  lynch  Earl  Warren  " 
California  Secretary  of  State  Frank  Jordan 
another  CLEAN  founder,  was  one  of  Gold- 
water's  delegates  to  the  1964  Republican 
National  Convention. 

On  the  statewide  advisory  committee  State 
Senator  John  G.  Schn^ltz  boasts  that  he  holds 
the  highest  elective  office  In  America  of  any 
member  of  the  John  Birch  Society  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  and  past  chairman  of  the  Orange 
County  Coordinating  Republican  Assembly 
The  dashing  young  former  Marine  aviator 
says  he  thinks  Ronald  Reagan  Is  too  liberal 
and  that  he  wants  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
William  Parker  (of  Watts  riot  fame)  for 
Governor. 

Anyone  suggesting  that  President  William 
Howard  Taft  was  the  "father  of  socialism"  In 
America  would  probably  be  treated  with  de- 
rision in  many  parts  of  the  Nation.  Yet 
that's  what  CLEAN  advisory  committee  mem- 
ber Walter  Knott  said  In  effect  In  a  speech  in 
1961  to  the  Covma,  Calif.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Knott  Is  in  a  way  the  Walt  IMsney 
of  the  extreme  right  wing.  He  Is  founder  and 
proprietor  of  Knott's  Berry  Farm  In  Buena 
Park,  the  main  attraction  of  which  is  an 
old  frontier  village.  It  looks  like  a  cross 
between  Tombstone  and  VlrglnU  City. 

Along  with  the  "ghost  town"  are  many 
shops  and  restaurants  feat\irlng  fried 
chicken.  And  across  the  highway  from  the 
berry  farm  proper  stands  a  two-story  frame 
house  caUed  the  "Freedom  Center,"  one  of 
the  many  "patriotic"  bookstores  that  pro- 
liferate across  southern  California. 

The  "Freedom  Center"  has  several  whole 
rooms  of  rightist  books.  Including  one  room 


with  stacks  of  racist  literature.  Next  to  the 
"Freedom  Center,"  Knott  Is  now  erecting  a 
full-size  replica  of  Independence  Hall. 

One  of  the  big  moneybags  of  the  California 
right  wing,  Joe  Crall,  is  also  a  CLEAN  ad- 
visory committee  member.  Crall  Is  founder 
of  the  mammoth  Coast  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  in  Los  Angeles.  Copies  of 
rightist  tracts  are  given  out  at  the  Coast 
Federal  Savings  offices.  Coast  Federal  also 
maintains  the  Free  Enterprise  Speakers  Bu- 
reau, ready  to  present  rlghtwlng  speakers 
to  any  club  or  organization  in  need  of  a  pro- 
gram. CraU,  himself,  often  hits  the  lectxire 
trail  along  with  Knott.  Both  Crall  and 
Knott  appear  In  the  bestseUlng  novel  on 
California  rlghtwlngers,  the  Patriot  by 
Harold  Blenvenu. 

One  of  the  real  powers  of  CLEAN  Is  Wil- 
liam Shearer,  once  Assemblyman  Barnes'  ad- 
ministrative assistant.  Shearer,  a  nice-look- 
ing young  chap,  pleasant  when  he  Un't 
orating,  edits  the  California  Statesman. 
Shearer  ran  for  the  California  State  Assem- 
bly from  the  Oceanslde  area  in  1956  and  MSB 
before  he  turned  to  rightist  Journalisnfi  He 
confided  to  Gerald  J.  Brown,  then  the  man- 
aging editor  of  the  Oceanslde  Blade-Tribune, 
that  he  Intended  to  model  his  assembly 
campaign  after  Senator  McCarthy.  In  1964, 
Shearer  went  up  and  down  the  State  speak- 
ing for  repeal  of  California's  Rumford  Pair 
Housing  Act  and  prevention  of  similar  civil 
rights  legislation  from  ever  again  being 
passed  In  California. 

James  B.  Utt,  the  very  conservative  Con- 
gressman from  Orange  and  San  Diego  Coun- 
ties, placed  an  article  by  Shearer  defending 
the  John  Birch  Society  in  the  Concressionai, 
Record  in  1961.  Utt.  defender  of  under- 
takers and  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery,  la  the 
same  man  who  made  the  Orson  Welleslan 
charge  that  the  United  NaOons  was  training 
African  troops  in  dear  old  Dixie. 

Before  he  Joined  the  CLEAN  advisory  com- 
mittee, Los  Angeles  County  Supervisor  War- 
ren Dom  proposed  his  own  initiative  to 
amend  the  State  constitution  last  year.  The 
reforming  supervisor  maintained  that  his 
amendment  would  do  away  with  smut  by 
giving  local  city  councils  the  power  to  de- 
termine what  books  could  be  riold  in  the 
community.  Dom,  like  CLEAN,  seems  to 
have  felt  that  local  city  councils  could  be 
more  readily  coerced  to  ban  books  than 
could  the  State  legislature. 

The  Dom  initiative  was  ostensibly  the  out- 
growth of  the  famous  Carol  Lane  case 
wherein  the  California  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned the  conviction  of  an  alleged  prosU- 
tute  arrested  under  city  ordinance  on  the 
grounds  that  State  law  took  precedence  and 
pre-empted  the  field  of  law  enforcement 
Supervisor  Dom  and  his  colleagues  claimed 
that  thu  decision  opened  the  whole  State 
to  vice  and  pornography,  though  Coleman 
Blease,  legislative  counsel  for  the  ACLU, 
pointed  out  that  Miss  Lane  was  subsequently 
convicted  under  State  law  and  sentenced  to 
16  months  In  jail. 

Not  long  ago,  Dom  became  Inspired  by  at- 
tending an  encampment  of  Moral  Rearma- 
ment. After  his  return,  the  Moral  Rearma- 
ment choir  came  to  sing  to  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  Supervisor 
Dom  got  up  and  sang  along  with  them. 

Aa  Supervisor  Dom  and  his  constitutional 
amendment  show,  censorship  as  well  as  In- 
timidation of  people  holding  views  ot  ex- 
pressing ideas  the  right  doesn't  Uke  is  a  long- 
standing drive  of  the  right  wing.  Recently 
a  young  San  EMego  schoolteacher,  Mrs.  Oert 
Turner  Davis,  won  a  contest  for  writing  a 
play,  "A  Cat  Colled  Jesus."  Two  women  In 
the  San  Diego  Republican  Women's  Federa- 
Uon came  across  Mrs.  Davis'  achievement 
when  they  read  the  names  of  the  winners  In 
the  local  newspaper.  They  Immediately  blew 
bugles  to  raUy  the  rlghUsts  against  the 
young  teacher. 

K  the  tlUe  Infuriated  rlghtwlngers,  the 
ruDJect  matter  set  them  howling.    The  play 
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Is  about  a  Negro  prisoner  who  became  the 
friend  of  his  white  Jailer. 

Mrs.  Davis  could  hardly  have  foreseen  the 
storm  of  abuse  that  broke  on  her  head 
Even  though  she  never  read  the  play  to  her 
class  and  wrote  It  solely  as  a  hobby  well  out- 
side of  her  duties  as  a  teacher,  she  awoke  to 
find  an  all-out  blitz  thundering  against  her 
Even  untruthfully  charging  her  with  "im- 
morality." the  rightists  tried  to  get  her  fired 
and  have  her  teaching  credentials  revoked. 
Only  a  few  months  ago.  the  rightists  were 
out  In  force  when  Negro  author  and  tele- 
vision personality  Louis  Lomax  tried  to  speak 
in  El  Monte,  Calif. 

One  housewife  who  attended  Lomax's  talk 
recalls:  "There  was  a  lot  of  yelling  in  the  back 
of  the  room.  There  were  about  20  men 
there.  There  was  a  man  in  clerical  garb  with 
a  big  cross.  There  were  hoots  and  shouts  be- 
fore the  meeting  started. 

"There  were  young  Blrchers  out  front 
handing  out  anti-civll-rlghts  Uterature.  A 
lot  of  slanderous  things  were  yelled.  You  felt 
as  though  It  was  a  pretty  explosive  situation." 
Another  housewife  said:  "When  we  ap- 
proached the  auditorium,  women  were  hand- 
ing out  Birch  propaganda  such  as  'Support 
Your  Local  Police.'  The  women  refused  to 
Identify  themselves  and  wouldn't  admit  be- 
ing Blrchers,  but  the  literature  said  It  was 
printed  by  the  Birch  Society. 

"Then  the  Nazis  marched  In  and  chanted 
'Jew-Nlgger-Communlst.'  Both  the  Nazis 
and  the  Blrchers  were  on  hand.  I  don't  feel 
It  was  coincidental." 

Just  as  CLEAN  Is  now  going  around  to 
churches  and  city  council  enrolling  support, 
so  the  self-appointed  censors  have  been  go- 
ing to  city  councils,  library  boards  and  school 
boards  for  the  past  4  years  trying  to  get 
books  such  as  "The  Last  Temptotlon  of 
Christ,"  "Catcher  In  the  Rye,"  and  "Lord  of 
the  Plies"  removed  from  library  shelves. 

In  some  cities,  they  have  succeeded.  In 
others,  the  library  board  members  have  been 
exceedingly  bruised  but  have  refused  to  give 

The  central  Urget  for  the  hate  campaign  in 
the  past  4  years,  the  man  picked  as  the 
personification  of  all  the  books  the  right 
wante  banned,  "Mr.  Dirty  Book"  himself  is 
Thomas  W.  Braden,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education,  publisher 
of  the  Oceanslde  Dally  Blade- Tribune,  and 
now  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Braden  acknowledges  that  he  has  been  un- 
der attack  because  he  won't  agree  that  the 
antlevolutlonlst.  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Max  Rafferty,  is  the  foun- 
talnhead  of  all  wisdom.  If  Rafferty.  whose 
views  are  endorsed  by  Russel  Kirk,  high  priest 
of  conservatism,  had  his  way,  Braden  believes, 
all  textbooks  would  be  "harmless  as  milk" 
and  filled  with  the  stories  of  such  great 
patriots  as  "Fighting  Joe"  McCarthy. 

When  It  was  discovered  that  some  high 
schools  used  the  Dlctonary  of  American 
Slang  as  a  library  reference  book.  Young  Re- 
publicans went  through  the  book  and  picked 
out  every  filthy  word  lUted.  They  mimeo- 
graphed the  collection  and  sent  the  list  to 
every  person  on  their  mailing  list,  with  the 
suggestion  that  Braden  endorsed  these  words 
Braden  says  that  when  his  daughter  was  In 
an  Oceanslde  supermarket,  someone  handed 
her  the  Young  Republican  compendium. 

The  American  Opinion  bookstores  filled 
their  virindows  and  shelves  with  copies  of  the 
Dictionary  of  American  Slang  so  that  all 
could  study  at  first  hand  this  shocking  work 
of  obscenity  that  Braden  presimiably  wanted 
all  teen-agers  to  read.  Probably  the  tome 
had  the  greatest  sale  In  its  history  through 
Birch  bookstores.  (Is  this  the  sort  of  thing 
the  CLEAN  Initiative  seeks  to  prevent,  or  Is  It 
an  example  of  "research"  and  "study"?) 

Many  of  the  people  now  working  for  CLiAN 
staffed  Raffertys  campaign  offices  in  1962 
Theae  people  and  their  antics  haven  t  been 
slowed  down  in  the  sUghtest  by  Goldwater's 
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Waterloo,  nor  la  CLEAN  tl>«  rtghtwing's  only 
current  drive  in  California.  It  Is  also  trying 
to  elect  handsome,  platitudinous  actor  Ron- 
ald Reagan  as  Oovemor  of  California,  and 
Max  Rafferty  is  up  for  reelection. 

Meanwhile,  Bill  Richardson,  writer  for 
American  Opinion  magairtne  and  author  of 
Birch  tracts,  la  running  tor  the  California 
State  Senate  to  take  bis  place  along  with 
Schrade  and  Schmltz. 

A  character  In  Oreek  mythology  well  sym- 
bolizes California's  resurgent  right:  It  Is 
Antaeus,  the  giant  who  sprang  up  stronger 
each  time  he  was  struck  to  the  ground. 
Henrules  defeated  Antaeus  by  holding  blm 
aloft  so  that  he  couldn't  recharge  his  energy 
from  the  earth.  Is  there  somewhere  a  states- 
man who  will  hold  the  rightists  aloft  for  a 
while? 

(rrom  the  San  Oabrlel  VaUey  (CaUf.)   Dally 
Tribune.  Apr.  17.  10661 
Cuu  Couu)  Bx  WoBss  Tran  III 
We  have  no  argument  with  legitimate  ef- 
forts to  keep  hard-core  pornography  out  of 
the  hands   of   youngsters   with   Impression- 
able minds.     We  see  no  redeeming  feature  In 
It.     In  fact  the  word  Itself  has  an  ugly  sound. 
But.  we  do  believe  there  Is  good  reason  to 
argue  against  the  means  by  which  some  peo- 
ple seek  to  stamp  out  pornography  through 
legislative  edict. 

An  Initiative  petition  aimed  at  outlawing 
obscenity  Is  now  being  circulated.  Because 
obscenity  Is  repugnant  to  most  people,  they 
have  readily  signed  the  petition — without 
reading  the  &ne  print. 

The  remedy  prescribed  by  the  California 
league  Enlisting  Action  Now  to  rid  this 
State  of  pornographic  literature  may  be 
vorae  than  the  Illness  It  seeks  to  eradicate. 
For  the  remedy  Includes  near-conflscatory 
provisions  and  a  provision  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  will  stand  guilty  of  a  law  viola- 
tion If  they  don't  make  an  arrest  and  con- 
fiscation on  the  demand  of  any  citizen. 

IMstrlct  Attorney  Bvelle  Tounger  and 
Others  aware  of  the  Implications  of  proposed 
failtlatlve  have  stated  that  It  is  unconstitu- 
tional. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  initiative 
could  provide  a  means  for  harassing  a  dally 
newspaper  out  of  existence  under  a  section 
calling  for  seizure  of  all  copies  of  any  object 
which  any  public  officer  believes  contains 
obscene  material.  The  measure  contains 
specific  language  permitting  any  citizen  to 
Impel  such  an  officer  to  act  under  threat  of 
action  against  him.  The  provision  states 
that  the  taking  of  evidence  must  begin  the 
next  day  to  determine  whether  there  Is  any 
basis  for  the  material  having  been  seized.  It 
allows  any  amount  of  time  for  taking  testi- 
mony and  gives  the  court  two  days  more  for 
a  ruling  as  to  whether  It  was  proper  to  seize 
the  material. 

A  newspaper  that  printed  a  story  of  a  sex 
crime,  an  illustration  In  an  ad  or  news  col- 
umn of  a  woman  In  a  bikini  or  In  lingerie 
could  be  in  danger  of  falling  under  provi- 
sions of  the  seizure  section  because  of  a  per- 
sonal whim. 

While  material  seized  might  later  be 
judged  as  not  being  obscene,  great  damage 
would  have  been  Inflicted  on  many  Inter- 
ested parties — not  the  least  being  the  read- 
ing public  deprived  of  Its  daily  newspaper. 
The  Initiative  CLEAN  wants  to  put  on 
the  California  ballot  provides  an  uglier  cure 
than  the  ugUneos  it  seeks  to  stamp  out. 

The  initiative  calls  for  censorship  without 
any  standard  to  determine  obscenity  cx'  any 
standard  to  determine  who  has  the  right  to 
decide  for  free  Americans  what  Is  obscene. 
In  our  opinion  the  only  eOectlve  way  to 
curb  obscenity  and  pornography  Is  for  de- 
velopment of  standards  in  the  Individual 
that  reject  it. 

Efforts    to    block    it    by    legislation    that 
makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  determine 


what  another  man  can  read  or  look  at  la  a 
blatant  diaregard  to  the  American  principle 
of  self-determination. 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
orgarUzation  of  VISTA  heralded  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era  In  America's  dedi- 
cation to  Its  citizens.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  VISTA  the  volunteers  are 
trained  and  sent  to  the  areas  of  greatest 
need  within  our  own  country.  It  Is  the 
work  of  the  VISTA  volunteer  to  bring 
giiidance  and  hope  to  people  of  poverty 
areas. 

Recently,  It  was  my  privilege  to  ad- 
dress the  graduating  class  of  VISTA 
volunteers  who  completed  their  training 
course  In  Chicago's  historic  Hull  House. 
The  marvelous  young  and  old  people — 
30  of  them — were  willing  to  give  up  a 
year  of  their  lives  to  bring  enlightment 
and  new  horizons  of  hope  for  our  Na- 
tion's less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  Include 
in  the  Record  today  my  remarks  to  this 
unique  graduating  class: 

My  remarks  follow: 

REMAXXa      or      CONCRESSMAN      ROMAN      C. 

PrrciNSKi,  VISTA  Grasttation  Cxbcmont 

You  must  have  had  a  good  reason  for  de- 
ciding to  spend  the  next  year  of  your  life 
working  and  living  with  the  poor  of  this 
Nation. 

The  reason  could  not  have  been  a  search 
for  glamour — for  there  Is  none  In  poverty. 
It  couldn't  be  nxoney.  because  there  Is  none 
to  speak  of  In  the  pay  that  you  receive  from 
VISTA. 

No  doubt  each  of  you  has  his  or  her  own 
personal  reason  for  Joining  VISTA.  Basic- 
ally, I  think,  It  must  have  been  a  desire,  and 
even  a  need  to  help  other  people. 

I  think  that  you  have  Joined  the  organi- 
zation which  Is  taking  the  practical  ap- 
proach to  relieving  the  problems  of  pov- 
erty In  this  Nation.  It  Is  a  highly  personal 
approach — where  one  person  helps  another 
to  help  himself. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately 
about  the  cycle  of  poverty,  by  which  one  gen- 
eratlon  bequeaths  to  the  next  the  bitter  leg- 
acy of  deprivation.  Ignorance,  and  despair. 
I  would  think  that  one  of  your  chief  tasks 
will  be  to  break  this  cycle — to  help  a  young 
man  go  back  to  school,  a  young  girl  to  find 
a  Job,  or  to  teach  a  mother  how  to  use  the 
public  services  and  help  that  were  created 
to  provide  the  aid  that  she  cannot  provide 
for  herself. 

Each  time  you  help  one  person  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  you  provide  avenues  of  es- 
cape for  yet  unborn  generations.  So  what 
you  will  accomplish  within  this  next  year 
may  not  be  fully  measurable  for  years  to 
come. 

The  dropout  whom  you  talked  into  giving 
school  one  more  chance  may  go  on  to  college 
and  his  children  may  never  know  the  rancid 
■mell  or  bitter  taste  of  poverty.  The  yoxing 
girl  whom  you  coached  and  rehearsed  in 
applying  for  her  first  job  may  have  eacaped, 
once  and  for  all,  from  the  poverty  trap,  and 


the  children  dhe  may  have  will  have  escaped 
with  her. 

None  of  you  will  change  our  economic 
structure  to  the  extent  that  pxoverty  will  be 
obliterated  overnight.  It  Is  predicted  that 
our  groas  national  product  will  soar  far  pcist 
the  magic  t^OO  billion  mark  this  year. 

Yet  even  this  unprecedented  prosperity 
will  not  reach  down  to  lift  up  those  who  are 
untrained,  unskilled  and  for  the  most  part 
unemployable.  They  are  the  chronically 
poor.  They  were  born  poor  and.  unleaa  some- 
body la  willing  to  spend  time,  energy  and 
patience  with  them,  they  will  die  poor.  It 
looks  a«  If  that  sotnebody  may  have  to  be 
you. 

The  poor,  of  course,  are  the  Nation's  re- 
sponsibility— the  Nation  as  a  whole.  That's 
why  the  war  on  poverty  came  Into  being. 
That's  why  we  have  such  programs  as  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act, 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  Job  Corps,  and 
on-the-job  training.  In  essence,  these  are 
salvage  operations.  They're  trying  to  salvage 
human  beings  from  the  economic  junkbeap 
where  chance,  or  bad  fortune,  or  ignorance 
have  relegated  them. 

Yet  these  training  programs  are  worthless 
unless  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed make  use  of  them.  But  how  do  you 
convince  a  youngster  of  19  or  20,  whose  oon- 
oeptlon  of  success,  Is  the  local  numbers 
runner  or  pimp,  that  he  has  a  cliance  to 
make  It  In  that  other  America — that  other 
America  in  this  case  being  that  place  where 
about  1*70  million  Americans  Uve  who  are 
not  caught  fast  In  the  poverty  trap. 

I'm  not  s\ire  that  I  have  the  answer  to  my 
own  question.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  con- 
vince many  youths  that  the  promise  of 
America  is  not  just  an  empty  phrase.  But  I 
know  I  try.  I  know  It  will  take  time.  And 
I  know  that  If  I  succeed.  I  will  gain  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  personal  satisfaction 
for  the  time  I  can  afford  to  personally  Invest. 

Some  of  you  here  are  older  and  I  suppose 
the  memory  of  the  depression  of  the  1930's  is 
stlU  a  nagging,  even  haunting  memcn^.  I 
know  that  It  is  with  me.  for  poverty  on  that 
scope  and  scale  makes  a  lasting  and  unfor- 
gettable impression.  But  perhaps  this  per- 
sonal brush  with  the  hopelessness  and 
despair  that  poverty  breeds  has  motivated 
you  to  become  a  VISTA  volunteer.  Perhaps 
your  own  experiences  during  those  grim  times 
enables  you  to  have  a  special  insight  into  the 
problems  of  those  in  desperate  want. 

Today,  there  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  nostalgic 
longing  for  the  1930's — much  like  the  resur- 
rection of  the  1920'8  a  few  years  back.  Per- 
haps this  nostalgia  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
things  were  simpler  in  the  1930's — less  com- 
plicated, less  fearful.  The  problem  then  was 
chiefly  economic  and  nearly  everyone  you 
knew  was  in  the  same  boat. 

I  fail  to  share  this  nostalgia  for  the  1930's 
for  a  time  when  one-third  of  a  nation  was 
Ul  housed,  ill  clothed,  and  ill  fed.  Today, 
in  1006,  that  figure  has  been  reduced.  Now  It 
Is  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  Nation  that  has 
been  officially  stamped  as  poor  because  Its 
family  incomes  fall  to  exceed  (3.500  a  year. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  not  enamoured 
of  this  (3,500  figure  which  serves  as  the  line 
of  economic  demarcation  between  the  poor 
and  the  not-so-well-off.  It's  purely  an  arbi- 
trary, meaningless  to  a  family  of  8  or  10 
because  they  are  not  Just  poor,  they  are  vir- 
tually destitute  if  that's  their  total  income. 

Those  of  you  who  have  personally  experi- 
enced poverty  may  have  a  valuable  Insight 
into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  poor.  It 
should  serve  you  well  during  the  next  year 
because  you  rememfcsr,  you  recall  what  pov- 
erty is  like,  and  how  it  feels  to  be  poor.  But 
unfortunately,  poverty  need  not  be  experi- 
eivced  to  be  abhorred.  It  Is  not  picturesque: 
neither  is  it  quaint.  It  is  a  degrading  human 
experience;  one  of  the  most  degrading  that 
there  la. 
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During  your  VISTA  training  at  Hull  House 
you  have  become  familiar  with  the  face  of 
poverty.  Chicago  has  its  share  on  the  West 
Side.  Most  big  cities  do.  In  fact,  half  of  the 
Nation's  poor — more  than  5  million  fami- 
lies— live  in  the  blighted,  rundown  areas  of 
cities  and  towns. 

Perhaps  your  experience  here  In  training 
has  given  you  visible  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  slums  make  up  20  percent  of  the  average 
American  city  and  that  these  same  areas 
produce  45  percent  of  the  Nation's  major 
crimes. 

Yet  through  the  years  that  these  grim  sta- 
tistics have  come  Into  being,  Hull  House,  still 
under  the  lasting  Influence  and  Inspiration 
of  its  founder,  Jane  Addams,  has  existed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  poor;  to  encourage 
them;  to  show  them  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do;  to  teach  them  the  need  for  helping 
themselves. 

Regardless  of  where  your  year  in  VTSTA 
leads  you.  I  am  confident  that  you  will  take 
part  of  Chicago  with  you  in  the  spirit  of 
Hull  House  and  the  philosc^hy  of  service  for 
which  It  stands. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  me  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  VISTA  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  experience  and 
knowledge  that  Hull  House  commands.  For 
there  Is  a  great  amount  of  wisdom  that  has 
been  distilled  from  years  of  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  poverty  stricken  and  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  them. 

As  VISTA  volunteers  you  will  not  be  Hull 
House  In  miniature.  You  will  be  Individuals, 
equipped  for  the  most  part  only  with  com- 
monsense  and.  I  think,  a  great  amount  of 
compassion.  You  will  make  some  of  the 
rules  as  you  go  along,  for  there  is  no  magic' 
formula  for  helping  the  poor  to  Uft  them- 
selves out  of  poverty.  You  will  work  under 
minimum  supervision,  and  the  mo6t  pressing 
deadline  you  will  have  Is  the  deadline  of  how 
long  the  poor  can  endure  the  dismal  condi- 
tions In  which  they  live. 

By  becoming  VISTA  volunteers,  you  have 
assumed  a  grave  responsibility — that  of  help- 
ing people  to  change  their  lives.  Without 
you.  these  lives  could  continue  at  their  pres- 
ent pace,  in  their  present  environment,  at 
their  present  level  of  hopelessness  and  suf- 
fering. Whatever  hope  you  bring,  whatever 
help  you  render,  will  make  the  lives  of  some 
fellow  citizens  take  a  different  and  doubt- 
lessly better  course. 

The  year  that  you  are  about  to  spend  In 
service  to  America  will  serve  still  another 
purpose.  It  will  make  some  people  uneasy. 
It  will  make  them  pause  and  wonder  about 
themselves.  "Hie  reason  that  they  wUl  won- 
der about  themselves  is  because  they  are  won- 
dering about  you.  They  are  wondering  what- 
ever possessed  you  to  ^ve  up  a  large  slice  of 
your  most  precious  possession — your  time — 
to  go  among  the  poor  to  find  out  if  you  could 
help  them  help  themselves. 

Perhaps  you  wUl  make  others  feel  a  little 
guilty.  I  hope  that  you  do.  Because  the 
next  time  they  are  asked  to  serve  on  a 
committee,  or  to  take  port  in  a  community 
drive,  your  own  selfless  commitment  and 
dedication  may  cause  them  to  make  an  extra 
effort. 


If  during  these  weeks  of  training  you  have 
entertained  some  nagging  doubts  about 
whether  you  are  needed,  or  whether  anyone 
can  make  use  of  your  talents,  or  whether 
VISTA  Is  really  doing  something  for  the 
Nation's  poor,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  some 
interesting  facts. 

First  of  all,  you're  in  demand.  In  fact, 
the  demand  reminds  me  of  the  old  Army 
recruiting  poster  which  had  a  stern  faced 
Uncle  Sam  point  a  finger  at  the  passerby  with 
the  admonishment:  "Uncle  Sam  Wants  You." 

The  Nation's  poor  need  and  want  VISTA 
volunteers. 

There  are  almost  2,500  of  you  now — either 
on  the  Job  or  in  training.  The  demand  for 
volunteers  has  far  outstripped  the  supply.  In 
all,  VISTA  has  received  requests  for  more 
than  7.000  volunteers  to  serve  local  sponsors 
across  the  Nation — from  Alaska  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  I  strongly  hope  that  this  de- 
mand will  be  met  in  time. 

Perhaps  a  historian  of  some  future  date 
will  be  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  why  American  cit- 
izens were  asked  by  their  Government  to 
work  among  the  poor  during  a  time  of  record- 
setting  prosperity.  It  is  Indeed  a  paradox 
that  when  this  Nation  Is  enjoying  an  econ- 
omy of  abundance  unsurpassed  in  history,  it 
is  StlU  grappling  with  the  problem  of  dire 
poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty.  If  you  will 
accomplish  anything,  you  will  help  to  make 
the  Nation  aware  of  this  paradox  and  awake 
its  conscience.  You  will  help  to  serve  as 
living  testimony  that  there  is  Indeed  another 
kind  of  America — one  of  hunger  and  cold 
and  Illiteracy  and  desperation  and  hopeless- 
ness. You  will  make  many  of  us  painfully 
aware  that  we  as  individuals  have  a  deep  ob- 
ligation to  our  fellow  citizens. 

You  had  to  make  a  choice.  You  could 
either  sit  home  and  do  nothing  or  you  could 
plunge  Into  the  war  on  poverty  up  to  your 
neck.  You  decided  to  take  the  plunge.  By 
making  this  choice  to  become  a  VISTA  vol- 
unteer, you  have  also  chosen  to  be  entered 
on  the  pages  of  American  history  in  a  chap- 
ter that  will  tell  of  a  Nation's  awakened 
conscience. 

It  Is  a  proud  way  to  be  remembered. 

Thank  you. 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  PRINTING  OP 
DOCUMENTS 
Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938).  '   ' 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(VS.  Code,  Utle  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  pubUc  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost   thereof   as   determined    by   the   Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe    the    terms   and 
conditions   under  which  he  may  authorize 
the   resale   of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title  44,  sec    72a 
Supp.  2).  ' 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  180  d. 
1939). 


PRINTING  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  shall  be  lawfiU  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Concekssional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereo 
(T7J3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1042). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record 
with  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Noyes  in  charge  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-n2.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  (1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnlmilm 
charge  of  3  cents) .  AUo.  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprlnu  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  thU 
office. 


CHANGE  OP  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  In  the  Record. 
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Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1967 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

The  House  In  Cominlttee"^f  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  see  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agencies  passed  in  a  form  which 
will  not  impair  what  I  consider  some  of 
the  finest  programs  carried  on  in  the  Na- 
tion. I  have  been  opposed  to  a  lot  of 
suggestions  made  in  recent  weeks  for 
cutting  this  and  that  out  of  the  appro- 
priations measure. 

I  was  pai-ticularly  concerned  about 
proposed  reductions  in  the  budget  that 
would  have  curtailed  our  programs  for 
milk  and  school  lunches.  I  was  like- 
wise opposed  to  budget  reductions  that 
would  have  affected  such  vital  programs 
as  agricultural  research,  insect  and  dis- 
ease control,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
agricultural  conservation,  agricultural 
extension  services,  and  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  programs. 

Some  days  ago  I  filed  a  statement  with 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
House  expressing  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposed  cuts  for  the  school  lunch 
and  special  milk  programs.  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  is  sound  or  just  economic 
policy  to  take  funds  from  present  proj- 
ects in  order  to  support  the  child  nutri- 
tional program  or  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  fully  recognize  the  need  to  extend 
benefits  of  the  lunch  and  milk  program  to 
children  not  now  covered.  But  I  do  not 
agree  that  such  undertakings  should  be 
financed  by  cutting  an  existing  program 
of  long-established  value. 

All  children  are  entitled  to  share  In 
the  benefits  of  a  nutritional  program,  ir- 
respective of  their  family  income  level. 
As  a  former  schoolteacher,  and  a  former 
administrator,  I  am  vei-y  familiar  with 
the  value  of  milk  and  a  hot  lunch  every 
day  for  all  students. 

For  a  Nation  with  an  abundance  of 
foodstuffs  to  such  an  extent  that  we  can 
send  billions  of  tons  of  surplus  around  the 
world.  It  seems  absurd  that  we  cannot 
supply  milk  and  lunches  for  our  own 
schoolchildren.  I  agree  that  we  should 
Include  those  children  from  low-Income 
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famUies  in  certain  areas  of  the  Nation 
who  are  not  presently  sharing  in  this  nu- 
trition program.  But  let  us  do  this  by 
increasing,  not  decreasing,  food  and  milk 
funds  so  that  all  children  will  be  covered. 
Because  of  my  strong  feeling  and  con- 
cern about  this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
introduced  a  bill  that  would  have  accom- 
plished the  same  objective  that  became 
a  reality  here  today  with  the  passage  of 
this  appropriation  bill.  The  purpose  of 
my  bill  was  to  forestall  any  cutbacks  in 
these  vital  school  programs.  The  sup- 
port of  so  many  colleagues  in  favor  of 
the  appropriation  bill  has  made  any 
fuither  action  imnecessary  because  we 
have  achieved  our  goal  by  restoring  the 
cuts  in  the  budget. 

No  segment  of  our  population  is  more 
important  to  the  country  than  our  chil- 
dren. No  better  program  relating  to  nu- 
trition has  ever  been  imdertaken  by  the 
Federal  Government  than  the  milk  and 
hot  lunch  projects.  In  many  Instances, 
the  milk  and  hot  limch  consumed  at 
school  turn  out  to  be  the  only  major 
nutritional  benefits  available  to  thou- 
sands of  children  during  the  day. 

The  special  milk  program  has  been  in 
operation  in  our  schools  since  1954.  While 
it  requires  extra  work  on  the  part  of 
teachers  and  school  administrators.  It 
has  enthusiastic  support  from  school  per- 
sonnel because  Its  benefits  are  readily 
apparent.  I  helped  administer  such  a 
program  in  connection  with  my  duties 
as  a  teacher  and  principal.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  what  this  program  can 
do  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren, and  I  know  that  parents  are  very 
much  in  favor  of  it. 

I  was  also  opposed  to  reductions  which 
might  have  seriously  crippled  certain 
services^nd  activities  in  the  agricultural 
field._^  enumerated  these  earlier,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  I  shall  only  say  again  that 
restoration  of  most  of  these  proposed 
cutbacks  have  reaffirmed  our  support  for 
programs  that  have  proven  successful 
over  the  years.  This  means  that  our 
farmers  will  continue  to  utilize  the  vital 
specialized  services  offered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  I  am  not 
interested  now  or  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  participating  In  any  efforts 
that  might  create  a  situation  leading  to  a 
food  deficit  in  this  Nation.  Rather,  I  am 
determined  to  see  us  maintain  our  pres- 
ent abundance.  Agriculture  is  the  very^ 
basis  of  our  personal  well-being  and  the 
key  to  our  national  prosperity  and  inter- 
national strength,  and  I  want  to  see  It 
stay  that  way. 

Passage  of  this  bill  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
represents  a  victory  for  every  school- 
child  who  participates  In  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  programs.  It  likewise 
represents  a  victory  for  every  farmer  in- 
terested in  a  sound  and  healthy  program 
for  agriculture. 


Through  the  mail  that  has  come  to  us 
from  our  home  districts  and  through  our 
personal  visits  to  our  districts  in  recent 
weeks,  we  have  determined  the  feelings 
of  the  people  on  these  vital  Issues  Mr. 
Speaker.  By  voting  as  we  have  here 
today,  we  are  working  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
know  this  is  a  good  program. 


Beautiful  Train  Ride 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VISOINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  West  Virginia  has  some  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  scenery,  as  many 
people  have  publicly  stated.  A  news- 
paper article  by  Harold  C.  Gadd,  pub- 
lished on  April  24  in  the  Sunday  Gazette- 
Mail  State  magazine,  Charleston,  W.  Va.. 
adds  another  testimonial  to  the  long  list 
of  those  attesting  to  the  natural  attri- 
butes of  the  Moimtain  State. 

That  testimonial  will  be  reaffirmed, 
without  any  doubt,  by  aU  those  who  take 
the  May  15  train  ride  discussed  in  the 
article — a  sightseeing  trip  by  train  right 
up  the  New  River  Canyon  from  Charles- 
ton toiiinton  and  return. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
paper article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

That  New  Riveb  Train 
(By  Harold  C.  Gadd) 
Jesse  Stuart  of  Kentucky,  author  of  "The 
Man  With  the  Bull  Tongue  Plow"  and  other 
books,  has  called  the  trip  down  the  Green- 
brier Valley  and  New  River  Canyon  "the 
world's  most  beautiful  train  ride. " 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  fa«t  flying 
Virginian  out  of  Washington  about  II  p.m. 
and  awoke  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  Green- 
brier Valley  on  a  bright  spring  morning  will 
have  to  agree  with  him. 

In  this  age  of  Jet  travel  and  automobile 
tourism,  all  too  few  have  seen  this  breath- 
taking West  Virginia  scenery.  The  planes 
fly  too  high  and  the  highways  rarely  come 
close  to  It.  But  the  C.  &  O.  Railway  goes 
right  down  the  middle  and,  at  last,  someone 
has  come  up  with  an  idea  that  seems  so 
natural  you  wonder  why  It  wasn't  thought 
of  before. 

The  Idea  Is  to  run  a  sightseeing  train  right 
up  the  New  River  Canyon,  from  Charleston 
to  Hlnton — and  back.  Make  It  an  all-day 
affair.  Let  the  passengers  bring  along  picnic 
baskets.  Stt^  along  the  way  to  let  them 
shoot  photos.     Couple  on  some  observation 
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cars    so   they   can    get   unobstructed    views. 

The  more  that  members  of  the  Collls  P. 
Huntington  chapter  of  the  National  Railway 
Historical  Society.  Inc.,  thought  about  the 
Idea  the  more  they  liked  It. 

So.  they're  going  to  sponsor  such  an  excur> 
slon.  If  folks  like  the  Idea,  they'll  sponsor 
another  one  In  the  fall — when  fall  colors  are 
at  their  peak.  It  might  even  get  to  be  a 
regular,  twlce-a-year  thing — I  hope. 

On  Sunday.  May  15.  the  mystery  and 
grandeur  of  the  Bast's  most  wonderoua  can- 
yon wUI  become  dramatically  available  to 
everyone.  The  special  C.  &  O.  passenger  train 
wUl  penetrate  its  deep  walls  from  end  to  end. 
allowing  an  unhurried  look  by  thoee  on  bocird 
the  coaches  and  unique  open-top  observa- 
tion cars.  Twice  during  the  trip  the  train 
will  pause  for  a  half-hour  while  the  pas- 
sengers examine  the  canyon  first  hand  on 
the  ground.  One  of  these  halts  will  be  di- 
rectly below  Hawk's  Nest  and  LovOTwH^eap. 

Sotne  of  the  many  unusual  and  historic 
features  accented  by  the  "New  River  Train" 
on  May  15  will  Include  a  look  at  the  old 
quarry  where  rock  wais  hewn  for  West  Vir- 
ginia's contribution  to  the  construction  of 
the  Washington  Monument:  a  rock  forma- 
tion near  Thurmond  said  to  resemble  the 
face  ot  President  McKlnley:  a  high  coal  mine 
tram  near  Brooklyn  that  carried  passengers 
on  a  thrilling  ride  Into  the  canyon  from  a 
tipple  nearly  1.000  feet  above — In  addition  to 
Its  main  Job  c(  moving  "Mack  diamonds"  to 
the  railway:  the  beautiful  Great  Falls  of  the 
Kanawha  River  near  Gauley  Bridge:  and  the 
equally  spectacular — but  seldom  visited  — 
Sandstone  Palls  of  New  River  below  Htnton. 

These  areas,  and  dozens  of  other  points 
of  Interest,  will  be  carefully  described  in  a 
detailed  trip  Itinerary  published  esp>eclally 
for  the  tour  and  provided  as  part  of  the  fare 
by  the  sponsor. 

Open- top  observation  cars,  familiar  on  es- 
ounUons  In  other  States,  will  make  their 
debut  on  mainline  West  Virginia  railroads 
with  the  "New  River  Train."  Their  use.  In 
conjunction  with  seven  coaches  and  a  fully 
equipped  'efreshment  car.  will  round  out  the 
excursion  as  a  complete  vehicle  for  family 
fun  and  enjoyment  of  this  truly  phenomenal 
natural  landmark.  The  open-top  cars  will  be 
available  to  all  passengers. 

The  special  will  leave  Charleston's  C.  &  O. 
depot  at  9  a.m.  on  May  15.  and  arrive  back 
home  St  6  p.m.  after  traveling  the  entire 
60-mlle-long  canyon  from  Oauley  Bridge  to 
Hlnton.  (All  schedule  times  are  daylight 
saving).  Fares  are  little  more  than  those 
of  normal  rail  travel  without  the  special 
features  offered  by  the  "New  River  Train" — 
If  there  were  any  such  trains  conveniently 
scheduled.  Adult  tickets  are  (7. 50  and  chil- 
dren under  12  can  ride  for  only  (5. 

Passengers  can  pack  their  lunches  and  go 
"picnic  style,"  supplementing  ^belr  menu 
with  soft  drinks  or  coffee  and  knacks  from 
the  refreshment  car.  Or.  if  they  prefer, 
complete  box  lunches  consisting  of  fried 
chicken  and  all  the  trUnnUngs  will  be 
available  at  $1.50  each — but  only  if  ordered 
IQ  advance. 

All  tickets  will  be  sold  In  advance,  by  mall 
from  the  sponsor  at  Bos  271.  Huntington. 
W.  Va..  25707.  or  from  downtown  ticket 
agencies  at  Oalperln's  Music  Store  on  Cap- 
IXOl  street  and  the  Fountain  Hobby  Center 
on  Washington  Street  at  Blgiey  Avenue. 

There  are  only  400  seats  available  and 
nearly  half  of  these  are  being  allotted  to  a 
Huntington  section  of  the  special  excursion. 

An  added  treat  on  the  train  will  be  gen- 
uine mountaineer  folk  singers  i)erforming  on 
the  return  from  Hlnton  and  leading  the  p>as- 
sengera  In  group  singing. 

U  one  of  the  aonge  lant  "Hie  New  River 
Train,"  I'm  going  to  be  mighty  disappointed. 


Clearing  the  Tracks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

or   CONNBCnCCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Aprii  28, 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  to  be 
lauded  for  its  creative  and  responsible 
decision  in  approving  the  merger  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central 
Railroads.  While  giving  the  railroads 
the  strength  that  comes  through  a  com- 
bination, the  ICC  demanded  that  the  ail- 
ing commuter  and  long-haul  passenger 
service  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad  be 
included  in  the  merger. 

The  mass  transit  problems  of  the  East 
are  many  but  they  are  not  without  solu- 
tion. A  solution  for  the  area  served  by 
the  merged  railroads  will  come  through 
an  energetic  coordination  of  their  facili- 
ties and  resources,  many  of  which  are 
already  intertwined.  Efficiency  in  run- 
ning this  transportation  system,  as  well 
as  economy,  demanded  the  decision  an- 
nounced by  the  ICC  yesterday.  Now  the 
railroad  and  the  involved  States  can  and 
must  move  forward  to  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  metropolitan  area's  trans- 
portation needs. 

Today's  New  York  Times  carries  an 
excellent  editorial  on  the  decision  noting 
the  economic  and  geographic  distinc- 
tions that  must  be  made  in  understand- 
ing the  difTerence  between  the  two  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  the  Commission 
yesterday.  The  editorial  follows: 
Clkaking  thx  Tracks 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
drawn  some  fine  geographical  and  economic 
distinctions  In  approving  the  merger  ot  the 
Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
roads while  turning  down  the  merger  of  the 
Great  Northern.  Northern  Pacific,  and  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  A  QiUncy  In  the  West. 

There  is  a  rationale  for  these  two  seemingly 
contradictory  decisions.  The  railroads  lo- 
cated In  the  crowded  East  have  a  long  and 
troubled  financial  history.  To  be  sure,  the 
Pennsy  and  the  Central  have  done  well  In 
the  past  few  years.  But  they  were  weak  and 
ailing  before  the  present  surge  of  prosperity, 
and  they  are  convinced  that  without  a  merger 
they  would  begin  sliding  downhill  once  again. 
In  the  East,  where  each  railroad  faces  Intense 
competition  frcxn  other  rails  as  well  as  from 
airlines,  trucks,  buses,  and  pipelines,  the  ICC 
has  recognised  that  consolidation  Is  the  only 
realistic  solution. 

The  situation  confronting  the  railroads  is 
not  as  critical  In  the  West.  By  and  large, 
competition  is  less  intense  and  profits  easier 
to  come  by.  The  ICC  acknowledged  that  the 
proposed  Great  Northern  merger,  which  had 
been  recommended  by  Its  examiner,  woxild 
have  resulted  in  considerable  economies  and 
still  greater  profits,  but  it  was  not  convinced 
that  such  a  move  would  have  benefited  the 
employees  of  the  carriers  Involved  or  the 
public. 

In  giving  its  blessing  to  the  marriage  of 
Pennsy  and  the  Central,  the  ICC  has  acted 
In  the  public  Interest.  The  new  combination, 
which  will  be  the  Nation's  biggest  rail  system, 
will  be  In  a  position  to  make  real  saTlngi  In 
coats.  Even  more  Important,  it  will  have 
the  resources  for  accelerating  technological 


change  which  must  be  carried  out  If  the  rail- 
roads, East  and  West,  are  to  maintain  or  Im- 
prove their  share  of  the  markets  for  goods 
and  for  people.  The  rails  have  long  com- 
plained that  they  have  lagged  behind  the 
advances  made  in  other  countries  because  of 
the  straitjacket  of  regulation  and  the  paucity 
of  profits;  now  that  the  ICC  has  cleared  the 
tracks  in  the  East,  these  alleged  barriers  have 
been  removed. 

The  ICC's  Insistence  that  the  new  combina- 
tion absorb  the  passenger  as  well  as  freight 
traffic  of  the  bankrupt  New  Haven  Railroad 
should  not  be  an  insxiperable  handicap. 
After  all,  the  merged  lines  will  enjoy  a  rail 
monopoly  in  many  areas.  This  privileged 
status  carries  responsibility  and  challenge. 
There  would  be  little  point  In  a  merger  thnt 
pleased  only  the  stockholders  of  the  Pennsy 
and  Central.  The  new  management  has  to 
show  that  it  can  serve  the  public  more  effec- 
tively and  efficiently  than  they  and  their 
smaller  rivals  did  as  Independent  units. 

A  successful  showing  may  speed  approval 
for  the  proposed  merger  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroads, 
which  would  leave  the  East  in  the  possession 
of  two  giant  lines.  Such  a  solution  would  be 
in  the  Interests  of  the  railroads,  including 
those  small  and  weak  lines  that  are  now  rust- 
ing away,  and  of  the  public.  The  ICC's  de- 
cision yesterday  wUl  enable  the  new  road 
to  compete  on  more  equal  footing  against  its 
truck  and  airline  competition,  which  Is  de- 
sirable. But  the  public  also  requires  a  com- 
petitive balance  within  the  railroad  system. 


Twenty-three  Wisconsin  Cities  Escape 
Traffic  Deaths 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  that  our  highway  traffic  toll 
is  a  cause  for  national  shame.  Far,  far 
too  many  people  are  killed  needlessly  on 
our  roads. 

The  usual  question  is,  well,  why 
doesn't  somebody  do  something  about 
it? 

Somebody  is  doing  something  about  it 
in  Wisconsin — in  23  Wisconsin  cities  to 
be  specific. 

The  National  Safety  Council  reported 
that  not  a  single  traffic  death  was  re- 
corded in  any  of  those  23  cities  in  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  this  year.  They 
include  our  largest  city,  Milwaukee,  as 
well  as  small-  and  medium-size  cities. 

They  were  Appleton,  Beaver  Dam, 
Beloit.  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Green 
Bay,  La  Crosse,  Madison — our  capital 
city — Manitowoc,  Marinette,  Marshfleld, 
Milwaukee — as  I  say  our  largest,  Neenah, 
■Oshkosh.  Racine,  Shorewood,  Stevens 
Point,  Superior.  Two  Rivers,  Waukesha, 
Wausau,  Wauwatosa,  and  Wisconsin 
Ri^ids. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  achievement 
worth  talking  about.  It  also  is  an  in- 
spiration to  those  cities  to  continue  their 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  an  example  to 
our  other  cities  and  towns. 


April  28,  1966 


Running  the  Road 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28.  1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  ap- 
proval of  the  merger  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroads,  our 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  rail- 
roads' dynamic  leaders,  Mr.  Stuart  T 
Saunders  and  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Perlman. 
As  noted   in   the  following  New   York 
Times  story  these  gentlemen  bring  to 
the  merger  the  technological  and  man- 
agement expertise  that  has  borne  ex- 
traordinary   success    and    holds    great 
promise  for  the  new  system : 
Rdnnino  the  Road 
(Alfred  E.  Perlman) 
A   particular  talent  Is  needed   to  rebuild 
a  washed-out  Nebraska  railroad  in  5  months, 
transform  "two  streaks  of  rust"  with  high 
mountains  and  low  traffic  Into  the  money- 
making  Denver  ^k  Rio  Grande  and  whittle 
the  high  costs  of  the  New  York  Central  Sys- 
tem with  tecb-.ioiogy  and  cybernetics.     But 
somethl'ij,  eu,e  Is  required  to  thread  the  legal, 
flnanclr.l,   and   political   maze   leading   to  a 
succes/^ful   railroad   merger. 

Alf.ed  E.  Perlman  has  prevailed  In  both 
areus.  Associates  say  his  achievement  re- 
rates  those  critics  who  have  had  faint  praise 
for  him  as  only  an  expert  operating  man. 

The  63-ryear-old  New  York  Central  presi- 
dent is  now  prepared  to  enjoy  his  triumph  as 
president  and  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  combined  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
Railroads.     It  is  the  No.  2  post. 

A    LONG    ENGAGEMENT 

Mr.  Perlman  Ukes  to  recall  that  he  has 
been  thinking  about  mergers  since  his  stu- 
dent days  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  more  than  40  years  ago.  But 
the  merger  now  realized  differs  from  his 
dream  of  two  consolidated  eastern  systems, 
one  headed  by  the  Pennsy.  the  other  by  the 
Central  and  himself. 

When  he  broke  off  the  original  merger 
talks  with  the  Pennsy  in  1959.  Mr.  Perlman 
remarked  with  ill-received  whimsy:  "Before 
we  marry  the  girl  we  want  to  make  sure  no 
other  heiress  is  around  that  might  fall  In  our 
lap." 

He  then  tried  to  promote  a  merger  of  the 
Central,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  railroads,  but  wound  up  fighting  and 
losing  to  the  C.  &  O.  In  an  acrimonious 
battle  for  the  B.  &  O. 

With  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  under 
Stuart  T.  Saunders  forging  another  Eastern 
merger,  Mr.  Perlman  and  the  Pennsy  resumed 
their  negotiations.  Now  that  the  N.  &  W.  and 
C.  tc  O.  systems  are  planning  to  merge  with 
each  other,  two  consolidated  Eastern  systems 
appear  possible  after  all. 

FROM  RED  TO  BLACK 

Mr.  Perlman.  wrapped  In  a  western  repu- 
tation as  a  railroad  troubleshooter  came 
E.ist  in  1954  to  head  the  New  York  Central 
at  the  behest  of  the  late  Robert  R.  Young. 
Mr.  Young,  a  flamboyant  financier,  had  won 
control  of  the  rundown  system  In  a  proxy 
fight. 

In  less  than  10  years.  Mr.  Perlman.  apply- 
ing research,  new  methods,  new  technology 
and  the  almost  automated  efficiency  of  ag- 
gressive young  management,  had  brought 
the  railroad  from  the  brink  of  bankruptcy  to 
a  solid  black-ink  position. 


But  the  route  to  merger  and  financial 
success  has  not  been  smooth.  Mr.  Perlman, 
despite  his  deliberate,  outwardly  gentle  man- 
ner of  speaking,  has  the  most  famous  temper 
in  the  railroad  Industry.  The  years,  how- 
ever, have  softened  what  appeared  as  a  brus- 
que, scrappy  nature.  The  gray-haired  execu- 
tive now  appears  more  mellowed. 

MASTER  OF  DETAn.S 

Bom  In  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  November  22 
1902,  Alfred  Edward  Perlman  has  been  ab- 
sorbed with  railroads  almost  all  his  life.  Edu- 
cated at  MJ.T.  and  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  he  sought 
experience  as  an  engine  wiper,  car  cleaner, 
and  track  laborer  before  advancing  through 
operations. 

He  says  he  refuses  outside  directorships  to 
devote  himself  to  the  railroad.  He  is  known 
for  his  personal  famlUarity  with  operating 
details  and  he  has  been  a  frequent  consul- 
tant with  governmental  railroad  groups. 

In  1937,  Mr.  Perlman  married  Adele  Sylvia 
Emrlch  of  Denver.  They  have  two  children 
and  live  close  to  the  shore  In  New  Bochelle, 
N.Y.  He  enjoys  swimming,  hunting,  fishing! 
and  reading  historical  novels,  biographies, 
and  railroad  research  rejx>rts. 

STUART   T.    SAUNDERS 

In  the  late  1950's  stagnet  business  was 
spreading  despondency  through  the  railroad 
Industry.  Business  and  Government  leaders 
were  sensing  that  the  bloated  naUonal  rail- 
way system  needed  trimming  for  efficient, 
competitive  service — perhaps  for  survival.' 
Such  attitudes  provided  the  putty  for 
the  forceful  and  ingenious  personality 
of  Stuart  T.  Saunders.  Mr.  Saunders 
has  now  left  his  imprint  as  the  man  who 
kicked  off  the  modern  merger  movement  and 
supplied  much  of  its  relentless  power. 

Stuart  Saunders  had  barely  settled  into 
the  presidency  of  the  coal-carrying  Norfolk 
&  Western  Railway  in  1958  when  he  pushed 
for  a  merger  with  his  rival,  the  Virginian 
Railway.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion approved  In  1969,  and  the  industry  had 
its  precedent — the  first  merger  of  indepen- 
dent railroads  In  modern  times. 
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and  dark-rimmed  glasses  give  him  a  judicial 
air.  Trained  as  a  Harvard  lawyer,  he  gained 
his  railway  experience  on  the  N.  &  W.'s  legal 
staff.  His  counterpart,  Mr.  Perlman,  got  his 
early  experience  as  a  track  laborer. 

A  fastidious  man  who  scorns  golf  and  ex- 
ercise while  doting  on  French  cooking  and 
vintage  wines.  Mr.  Saunders  carries  his  per- 
sonal Intensity  to  the  bridge  table  as  well  as 
the  board  room. 

Born  In  McDowell,  W.  Va.,  mi  July  16,  1909 
Stuart  Thomas  Saunders  received  his  BJi 
degree  from  Roanoke  (Va.)  College  in  1930 
and  his  law  degree  from  Harvard  in  1934 
He  began  law  practice  In  Washington  in  1934 
and  Joined  the  N.  &  W.  in  Roanoke  in  1939 
He  married  a  former  law  partner.  Dorothy 
Davidson,  27  years  ago  and  they  have  four 
children.     They  live  In  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Associates  speculate  whether  a  man  of  Mr 
Saunders'  energy  and  ambition  will  be  satis- 
fied to  administer  a  merged  railroad  sys- 
tem—even though  It  is  the  Nation's  largest 
and  most  complex.  His  eminence  and  his 
support  of  President  Johnson  have  raised  his 
name  as  a  possible  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 


Why  Not  Troth  m  Bodgetiog? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  D.  CUNCY 


MASTER    OP    MERGERS 

Next.  Mr.  Saunders  engineered  the  complex 
merger,  lease  and  sales  agreement  between 
the  N.  &  W.,  Nickel  Plate  and  Wabash  Rail- 
roads and  presented  the  case  to  the  ICC.  By 
the  time  the  Commission  approved  in  1964, 
Mr.  Saunders  had  moved  on  to  become  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

When  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1963 
the  Pennsy's  application  for  merger  with  the 
New  York  Central  was  well  underway.  But 
he  contributed  his  talents  for  persuasion 
and  compromise  to  working  with  another 
strong  personality,  Alfred  E.  Perlman,  the 
Central's  mercurial  president,  to  whip  up 
public  support,  appease  labor  and  accom- 
modate-the  failing  New  Haven  Railroad 

When  not  working  on  the  merger,  Mr. 
Saunders  enlarged  the  Pennsy's  capital- 
Improvements  program,  streamlined  admin- 
istration, pushed  new  marketing  techniques 
and  diversified  Into  pipellnee  and  real 
estate.  Sharply  higher  stock  prices  have 
reflected  public  approval. 

With  the  Pennsy-Central  merger  ap- 
proved, Mr.  Saunders  Is  to  be  chairman  and 
chief  execuUve  of  the  new  gollath.  His  place 
m  the  corporate  aristocracy  Is  as  assured  as 
that  of  Roger  M.  Blough  or  Henry  Ford  2d. 

SEVENTEEN    DIRECTORSHIPS 

Mr.  Saunders  holds  17  corporate  director- 
ships (Chase  Manhattan,  United  States  Steel 
Equitable  Life),  10  honorary  degrees,  4 
Government  advisory  posts  and  memberships 
galore  In  civic,  scientific,  and  educaUonal 
groups.  He  is  weU  known  at  the  White 
House  and  serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the 
business  council. 

The  Pennsy  executive  is  a  stocky,  b&ldlsh 
man,  66  years  old,  whose  serious  demeanor 


OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Apnl  28, 1966 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dick 
Klrkpatrick,  able  Washington  bureau 
chief  of  the  Clncirmatl  Enquirer  re- 
cently reported  on  Republican  efforts  to 
expose  the  "gimmickry"  in  the  adminis- 
tration's new  budget,  and  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues his  article  on  this  important 
subject. 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Apr.  21.  1966) 
REPXJB1.1CANS  Ask  Why  Not  'muTH 

IN  BUDCETINO? 

(By  Dick  Klrkpatrick) 
Washington. — "Truth-ln-packaglng"  and 
"truth-in-labeUng"  legislation  recently  has 
won  administration  backing,  but  what  Re- 
pubUcans  say  is  urgently  needed  In  Wash- 
Ington  Is  "truth  in  budgeUng"  from  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

They  say  that  by  "gimmickry,"  the  admin- 
istration is  hiding  mushrooming  spending 
programs  and  budget  costs. 

The  »1.8  blUlon  deficit  which  President 
Johnson  predicted  In  presenting  his  new 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
will  be  in  excess  of  $6  bllUon,  Representative 
Elford  a.  Cederberc,  RepubUcan,  of  Michi- 
gan, predicted  during  the  debate  on  the  rent 
subsidy  program. 

He  contended  that  some  costs  have  been 
hidden  by  underestimating  them,  and  that 
expenditures  actually  wlU  be  increased  by 
more  than  »5  bUllon.  More  than  t3  bllUon 
of  this  increase  will  be  met  by  sales  of  asseU 
and  by  a  number  of  budget  reductions- 
some  of  which.  Congressman  Cederberg  In- 
sUts,  the  President  knew  the  Congress  would 
not  tolerate  (such  as  costs  in  school  milk 
funds). 

A  year  ago  in  May,  when  the  fiscal  year 
had  only  one  month  yet  to  go.  President 
Johnson  asked  for  a  »700  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  jjay  the  costs  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  This  showed  as  a  coet  for  the 
1965  fiscal  year. 

Then  In  August  1965,  with  the  new  fiscal 
year  a  little  more  than  a  month  old.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  asked  for  »]  7  billion  in  added 
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Vietnam  costs,  and  again  last  month  b« 
has  asked  for  $13.1  billion  for  war  costs. 

Republicans  contend  the  President  baa 
badly  estimated  the  growing  costs  of  war.  or 
has  deferred  letting  Congress  and  the  people 
know. 

The  last  balanced  budget  was  In  1960  un- 
der President  Easenhower.  Since  then,  ths 
annual  deficits  (including  the  estimated  1967 
budget  deficit)  have  totaled  $36.4  billion. 
This  represents  a  47.5  percent  Increase  In  Just 
7  years  In  the  cost  of  Government. 

"Except  for  Its  lavlshness  In  about  30 
different  Great  Society  programs,  the  entire 
budget  document  has  the  tightly  corseted 
appearance  of  a  design  to  make  the  total 
costs  of  government  seem  to  be  less  than 
they  are."  said  Congressman  Cedckberc. 

The  threat  of  new  corporate  taxes  because 
of  the  Inflationary  squeeze,  he  said,  could 
mean  a  much  higher  deficit.  Roughly  every 
10  percent  drop  in  pre-tax  corporate  profits 
wUl  reduce  tax  payments  and  Increase  the 
deficit  by  about  93.5  billion,  he  said. 

The  buildup  In  spending  authority  in 
Great  Society  programs  will  amount  to  928.7 
billion  more  than  the  current  level,  he  con- 
tended. "The  Great  Society  programs  are 
barely  beginning  and  are  sure  to  grow  at  a 
fast  rate." 

Representative  Gskalo  Ford.  Republican, 
of  Michigan,  the  Republican  floor  leader, 
noted  that  In  October  last  year  the  antici- 
pated budget  deflclt  for  fiscal  1966  (ending 
June  30)  was  $5.3  billion,  but  that  It  now 
Is  expected  to  be  nearer  $8  billion. 

"If  we  take  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  and  If  we  take  his  supple- 
mentals  for  fiscal  year  1966.  In  effect  we  are 
voting  for  higher  prices,  higher  taxes,  higher 
deficits,  higher  costs. 

"The  Great  Society  wlU  be  the  High  So- 
ciety," said  Congressman  Ford. 

Representative  Wright  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas,  long  a  critic  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  system,  puts  the  blame  of  the 
Inflationary  threat  on  the  raising  of  interest 
rates  last  December  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 


PertpectiTe  oa  Modern  Health  Care 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNOts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
aignlflcant  statement  regarding  respon- 
sible business  management  was  made  by 
Mr.  George  R.  Cain,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, when  he  addressed  their  annual 
meeting  held  in  the  Prudential  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  April  22,  1966. 

I  am  proud  to  call  to  the  Members'  at- 
tention the  fact  that  Abbott  Laborato- 
ries' executive  offices  aiKl  a  large  complex 
of  its  research  and  manufacturing  in- 
stallations are  located  in  the  12th  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  This  great  company  has 
divisions  and  subsidiaries  In  many  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  49 
countries  of  the  free  wM-ld. 

Underscoring  the  ethical  requirements 
of  the  pharmaceutical  industry  to  main- 
tain high  standards  for  their  products 
and  the  civic  responsibility  of  pharma- 
ceutical suppliers  to  the  Nation,  Mr. 
Cain  spoke  eloquently  and  forthrlghtly. 

I  am  attaching  Mr.  Cain's  remarks  en- 
titled "Perspective  on  Modem   Health 


Care,"  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  Senate  and  of  the 
countless  others  to  whose  attention  the 
Congressional  Record  comes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  this  annual  meeting.  I 
would  like  this  morning  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  r.ipidly  changing  social  and  scien- 
tific environment  in  which  the  drug  manu- 
facturing Industry  operates.  Then.  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Brown,  executive  vice  president, 
will  review  specific  Abbott  activities.  After 
that,  we  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions. 

You  may  have  seen  considerable  news- 
paper publicity  about  our  Industry  in  re- 
cent weeks,  especially  since  the  Installation 
of  a  new  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard. 
As  newspapers  usually  can  relate  only  bits 
and  pieces  ef  speeches  and  statements,  the 
casual  reader  could  get  distorted  or  incom- 
plete  impressions   of  a  complex  reality. 

Change  Is  so  rapid  today,  and  the  news 
media  so  efficient,  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  almost  Instant  news.  Before  one  set  of 
Instant  facts — or  one  Instant  interpreta- 
tion— can  be  digested,  a  new  set  of  facts, 
and  another  interpretation,  crowd  In  on  the 
first.  Yet  instant  news,  despite  Its  values, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  makes  it  easy 
to  lose,  rather  than  gain,  perspective.  And 
so  this  morning  I  am  concerned  with  per- 
spective, or,  to  put  It  another  way.  with  a 
broad,  and  hopefully,  balanced  appraisal  of 
reality. 

The  reality  I  refer  to  to  a  highly  creative 
force  in  the  world  of  medicine — the  Ameri- 
can drug  manufacturing  industry.  It  has 
been  by  far  the  most  successful  In  the  world 
over  the  past  25  years.  Its  record 
ts  written  in  the  preservation  of  millions  of 
lives.  It  is  written  in  shorter  illnesses,  briefer 
hospital  stays,  and  wages  and  salaries  saved 
by  earlier  returns  to  the  Job.  The  saving  In 
human  misery  la  beyond  calculation. 

This  creative  force,  the  American  phar- 
maceutical Industry,  is  largely  responsible 
for  new  and  better  drugs,  for  a  revolution  In 
drug  therapy.  It  Is  linked  to  new  and  more 
sophlstlctaed  medical  techniques  and  better 
trained  physicians,  dentists,  and  phar- 
macists— all  coping  as  capably  as  possible 
with  a  knowledge  explosion  to  bring  better 
health  care  to  mankind.  Together  these 
forces  have  created  a  health-c&re  system 
that  Is  far  better  today  than  ever  before. 
And  it  is  going  to  become  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  years  ahead. 

In  this  struggle  to  bring  Improved  and 
widespread  health  care  to  people,  the  fastest 
growing  element  on  the  American  scene  to- 
day Is  government.  Government  Involve- 
ment at  both  State  and  Federal  levels  has 
been  increasing  aggressively  under  a  philos- 
ophy that  insists  upon  a  public  welfare 
medical  system  designed  to  embrace  the  In- 
digent and  disabled  at  every  age.  In  a  few 
months  medicare  becomes  reality,  bringing 
some  19  million  elderly  persons  Into  Govern- 
ment medical  insurance.  The  expanding  re- 
search programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — involving  expendltixres  of  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  a  year — Illustrate  Govern- 
ment determination  to  advance  health 
standards  and  progress.  A  massive  Federal 
program  to  create  centers  for  the  treatment 
of  heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes  is  getting 
underway.  Plainly,  health  phUoeopby  In 
the  United  States  now  involves  a  blend  of 
Government  and  private  programs,  with 
Government's  rols  growing  swiftly,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  fill  needs  It  feels  are  not  or  cannot 
be  mjBt  by  tbe  private  sector. 

For  many  years  ours  has  been  a  closely 
regulated  industry,  as  it  should  be  where 
health  and  life  itself  are  at  stake.  This 
trend  is  Increasing  under  new  regulations 
and  with  new,  more  complicated,  and  more 
potent  dnigs  which  must  meet  stringent 
t«8ts  ot  safety  and  efficacy.    It  Is  all  part 


of  the  evolution  of  our  Industry.  The  drug 
manufacturing  industry  has  always  been  a 
creative  force.  Thus  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
for  all  its  past  successes  it  is  now  being 
called  upon  for  more  success,  for  still  better 
products.  At  the  same  time  it  is  being 
asked  to  conform  to  more  rigid  standards 
of  perfection,  some  of  them  resulting  from 
the  advancing  technology  so  characteristic  of 
the  indvistry. 

We  welcome  the  challenge.  We  welcome  It 
even  though  we  know  what  It  means  In  terms 
of  unceasing  demands.  It  means,  for  exam- 
ple, more  controversy,  since  the  subtleties  of 
medical  treatment  often  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  clear-cut  solutions.  Nevertheless, 
the  time  has  come  for  an  utmost  effort.  We 
think  the  goal  is  worth  the  price.  The  pur- 
suit of  excellence  Is  always  worth  the  price 
and,  unquestionably,  more  of  It  is  needed  in 
a  great  many  aspects  of  American  life. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  despite 
the  "alarums  and  excursions,"  which  are 
commonplace  enough  in  our  restless  and 
violent  world,  despite  what  may  happen  In 
coming  months,  there  is  no  undue  cause  for 
concern  about  this  Industry.  Like  any 
other,  it  has  Imperfections.  Like  any  other. 
It  doesn't  always  reach  Its  objectives  and 
aspirations.     But  it  comes  pretty  close. 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  we  are  In 
truth  a  very  special,  a  different  Industry. 
Our  resarch  deals  with  the  awesome  mys- 
teries of  the  living  cell,  probing  into  life 
and  disease  processes,  into  the  secrets  of 
molecules  that  govern  growth  and  degenera- 
tion. Our  marketing  is  geared  to  benefit 
the  consumer,  but  through  a  relatively  small 
and  highly  educated  professional  audience — 
the  physician.  Our  advertising  standards, 
subject  to  close  medical  review,  prescribe 
limitations  not  lmp>oeed  on  other  advertis- 
ing. Our  research  planning  and  products 
come  under  Government  survellfSnce  to  a 
degree  that  would  appall  many  other  Indus- 
tries. Our  products  are  used,  not  for  pleas- 
lu-e  or  convenience,  but  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  disease — and  medicine  is  stir. 
an  art  as  well  as  a  science.  Thus  we  are  In- 
volved with  human  life  and  health,  carry- 
ing a  unique  responsibility  that  transcends 
standards  established  by  Federal  laws  and 
regulations. 

Given  these  conditions,  we  can  expect  criti- 
cism of  our  advertising  and  labeling,  of  ovir 
investigational  practices,  of  our  product 
claims.  Ttiese  criticisms  concern  Isolated 
details  usually  involving  matters  of  Judg- 
ment. They  do  not  affect  our  basic  opera- 
tions nearly  as  much  as  newspaper  head- 
lines might  Indicate.  Where  practices  have 
been  vulnerable,  they  can  be  Improved. 
Where  lapses  have  appeared,  they  can  be 
corrected.  Constructive  criticism  helps  to 
make  any  Industry  even  better — and  the 
beneficiaries  are  the  companies,  the  profes- 
sions, th«  shareholders  and,  most  of  all,  the 
consumers  who  require  our  products. 

So  whatever  you  may  have  gathered  from 
the  flood  of  Instant  news,  you  can  be  assured 
that  this  Is  an  Industry  of  Integrity  and 
responsibility.  It  Is  a  great  creative  force 
on  the  world  medical  scene.  We  agree  with 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  our 
prime  mission  Is  to  malnUIn  the  health  of 
people — through  constantly  improving  phar- 
maceutical products.  We  have  never 
abandoned  or  neglected  that  mission.  The 
record  speaks  for  Itself. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  we  are  dealing 
today  with  an  explosion  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  dwarfs  the  accomplishments  of 
all  past  centuries  combined.  Every  time  we 
find  a  new  fact  or  confirm  a  theory,  we  open 
doors  to  still  more  facts  or  propositions,  to 
still  greater  complexity.  As  our  research 
turns  more  and  more  to  those  areas  of  great- 
est need — mainly  the  still  unoonquered  dis- 
eases— we  solve  one  problem  only  to  raise 
new  one*. 
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Meanwhile  we  seek  to  comply  with  govern- 
mental efforts  to  Impose  standards  of  perfec- 
tion In  areas  involving  medical  Judgment. 
This  Is  an  appropriate  effort,  and  even  U  It 
might  be  termed  overly  ambitious,  we  ap- 
prove the  objective.  However,  it  poses  some 
difficulties.  There  have  always  been  many 
differences  of  opinion  among  physicians  and 
scientists  themselves.  Such  differences  are 
as  much  a  part  of  medical  practice  as  they 
are  in  war  or  politics.  Some  physicians 
swear  by  drugs  that  others  regard  as  Inferior, 
or  mediocre.  There  are  preferences  for  drugs 
as  there  are  for  so  many  other  things  in  life. 
Each  human  being  is  a  different  physiological 
Individual.  This  Is  one  reason  for  the  avail- 
ability of  various  drugs,  many  of  them  closely 
related,  which  seem  to  give  varying  results 
In  patients  with  the  same  symptoms  or  same 
disease  states. 

Actually,  many  strides  In  medical  science 
have  resulted  from  controversy  and  from 
consideration  of  many  points  of  view.  We 
will  cooperate  closely  with  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  to  determine  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  which  course  of  action,  which 
studies,  which  interpretation  of  data,  and 
which  product  claims  can  best  serve  the 
health  needs  of  people.  It's  a  tough  assign- 
ment, but  actually  we've  been  carrj'ing  it 
forward  for  a  long  time.  It  will  contmue 
to  evolve  toward  ultimate  perfection.  On 
our  success  depends  the  further  health  prog- 
ress of  this  country  as  well  as  of  that  great 
portion  of  the  world  which  has  come  to  re- 
ly on  the  Ingenuity  and  integrity  of  the 
American  pharmaceutical  Industry. 

Drug  regulation,  like  drug  research  and 
production,  has  never  been  static  in  recent 
times.  Both  change  with  new  needs,  new 
challenges,  new  knowledge.  So  the  current 
flurry  of  regulatory  activity  is  simply  one 
aspect— although  hardly  a  minor  one— of  a 
changing  social  and  scientific  picture.  Out  of 
It  an  Industry  of  our  stature  and  standards 
will  become  an  even  more  vital  force— Just 
as  we  expect  a  more  competent  and  prudent 
FDA  to  help  bring  about  improvement  in 
both  Industry  and  agency  activities.  What- 
ever  our  differences — and  we  will  surely  con- 
tinue at  times  to  differ  vigorously — we  are 
confldent  of  mutual  prop-ess. 

In  essence,  this  regulatory  activity  will  not 
alter  basic  facts  on  health  care  In  the  United 
States.  The  use  of  medical  products  and 
services  will  continue  to  rise.  This  trend 
should  accelerate  with  the  advent  of  Gov- 
ernment programs,  with  the  increase  in  hos- 
pital-centered medicine.  The  growth  In  pop- 
ulations and  Uvlng  standards,  while  notice- 
able In  thU  country,  will  be  even  more 
marked  abroad.  It  might  be  futile  to  specu- 
late on  the  Impact  of  medicare  at  this  time 
but  let's  select  one  small  straw  In  the  wind! 
According  to  the  American  druggist  survey 
the  plus-65  age  group  comprises  9.5  percent 
of  the  population,  but  It  required  21  2  per- 
cent of  all  drugs  dispensed  in  1965  ThU 
compared  to  19.9  in  1964. 

In  summary,  then,  it  is  time  to  reassert  a 
strong  measure  of  confidence  In  the  NaUon's 
drug  supply  and  In  its  drug  suppliers.  The 
creative  force  of  this  Industry.  In  which  our 
company  plays  a  significant  part,  will  not 
shrink  from  new  and  greater  challenges.  Its 
opportunities  for  service  and  growth  stUl 
abound.  It  has  the  capacity  for  mature  part- 
nership Within  Itself,  with  other  parts  of  ths 
health  Industry,  and  when  necessary  with 
Goevrnment.  It  has  the  capacity  for  achiev- 
ing still  higher  standards  of  excellence  as  it 
must   to  fulfill  Its  unique  responsibility  to 

This  year  is  the  sliver  annversary  of  the 
development  of  penicillin,  the  drug  that  more 
than  any  other  ushered  In  a  new  age  of 
therapy.  Yet  we  are  still  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tWs  age.  Much  remains  undone 
Rather  than  slacken,  we  will  intensify  our 
program,  confldent  that  they  will  bring  forth 
new  products  and  services.    And  In  thS  over- 
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all  effort  your  company.  Abbott  Laboratories, 
Is  uniquely  equipped  with  money,  people, 
and  facilities  to  maintain  our  position  of 
leadership  and  to  help  mankind  attain  levels 
of  health  and  longevity  as  yet  hardly 
Imagined. 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1%7 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF   Krw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


the  school  milk  and  lunch  programs  is 
genuine.  I  challenge  my  Republican  col- 
leagues to  prove  that  their  impulses  were 
truly  humanitarian,  by  voting  for  a  res- 
toration of  funds  for  education,  for 
medical  facilities,  and  for  housing  when 
the  pertinent  appropriations  bills  are  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
later  before  the  House. 


Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Administration  Pooling  Program  Is  a 
Menace  to  the  Mortgage  Market 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  acted  wisely  in 
restoring  the  funds  for  the  school  milk 
program  and  the  school  lunch  program. 
These  programs  benefit  many  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth  who  otherwise  would  not 
know  the  nutritional  value  of  our  agri- 
cultural abundance. 

As  early  as  February  10,  I  delivered  a 
speech  on  this  floor,  deploring  the  Budget 
Bureau's  decision  to  recommend  that  the 
school  milk  and  school  lunch  program  be 
pinched  thin.  The  special  milk  program 
was  to  be  reduced  from  $103  to  $21  mil- 
lion; the  school  lunch  program  from  SI 57 
to$138milUon. 

I  deplored  that  cutback  in  the  same 
way  in  which  I  have  deplored  the  other 
self -administered  cuts  in  the  Great  So- 
ciety's programs.  The  Budget  Bureau 
boasts  that  it  has  reduced  spending  for 
new  Great  Society  programs  from  the 
$3.9  billion  authorized  last  year,  to  $2  3 
billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  will 
play  Florence  Nightingale  and  refuse  to 
let  the  Great  Society's  school  milk  and 
school  lunch  program  go  unaided  when 
slashed  by  the  administration.  These 
programs  will  be  restored  to  full  strength 
In  the  same  spirit  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  an  effort  to  con- 
tinue to  assist  Great  Society  programs 
In  the  name  of  the  sick  and  the  poor  and 
the  needy  I  urge  that  this  acUon  serve 
as  a  precedent  and  not  an  exception. 

I  also  call  on  our  RepubUcan  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  in 
this  effort.    In  a  recent  press  conference 
the  distinguished  minority  leader    the 
gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr    Ford] 
pointed  out  that  the  Republicans  were 
working  to  restore  the  funds  for  the 
school  milk  program.    One  is  tempted  to 
think  that  this  effort  was  prompted  by 
an  interest  In  the  fanner  rather  than  by 
an  interest  In  the  schoolchildren  them- 
selves.   This  WU  appropriates  $6.9  bil- 
lion for  agriculture.    The  committee  has 
restored  other  proposed  cuts  in  addition 
to  the  milk  and  lunch  programs.    I  sus- 
pect that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
Bow]  wUI  not  offer  his  5  percent  across- 
the-board  amendment  today. 
But  perhaps  the  Republican  effort  on 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVTIS 
Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  wotri^ 
like  to  insert  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  from  the  April  11  Wan 
Street  Journal  describing  th&  Intense 
pressure  building  up  In  the  mortgage 
market.  With  each  passing  day,  it  is 
getting  more  expensive  for  Mr.  Average 
American  to  buy  and  pay  for  a  house  of 
his  own. 

The  latest  threat  to  potential  home- 
owners is  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
pooling  of  Government-made  loans  and 
the  selling  of  participations  therein  to 
private  investors  so  as  to  get  private 
funds  qualifying  as  budget  receipts  with 
which  to  camouflage  the  budget  deficit 
The  impact  of  sales  of  participations  In 
these  pooled  loans  will  hit  the  mortgage 
market  Uke  a  ton  of  bricks.  Who  will  go 
to  the  trouble  of  buying  VA-lnsured  and 
PHA-insured  mortgages  when  they  can 
buy  participation  certificates  in  Govern- 
ment loans  and  get  about  the  same  re- 
turn by  clipping  coupons? 

If  the  Wall  Street  Journal  can  write  as 
follows  about  the  present  mortgage  mar- 
ket, I  hate  to  imagine  what  they  will  be 
saying  about  the  mortgage  market  after 
the  administration  sells  Its  planned 
amount  of  participation  shares  The 
plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  this 
case  a  budget  gimmick  Is  a  mortgage 
market  killer  to  boot. 

The  article  follows: 
Housing  HI:ADACHl^-MoBTOA0«  Monet  Gets 

Scarce    and    ErPENsrvE.    Pinchinc    Mant 

BtTTEKS— HIGHEB        INTEREST        RATES        LlTT 
MONTHLY  PaTMXNTS;    SOBtE  BORBOWrERS  ARK 

Rejected— TRANSFEREE'S    Double    TRotrsL* 

If  you  were  gohig  to  buy  a  house  a  few 
months  ago,  but  decided  to  wait,  kick  your- 
self— hard.  •' 

You'll  have  to  put  more  money  dovm  now 
and  make  higher  monthly  Interest  payments' 
on  your  mortgage— besides,  possibly,  cough- 
ing up  some  higher  fees  in  cash.  The  price 
of  the  house  may  be  higher,  too. 

And  that's  presuming  you  can  buy  a  house 
at  all— which  may  be  presuming  too  much 
If  you  would  Just  barely  have  qualified  for  a 
mortgage  last  year,  forget  it.  You  won't 
qualify  now. 

All  this  reflects  the  lmt>act  on  the  housing 
and  mortgage  market  of  tightening  money 
That  Impact  is  tineven  from  one  locality  to 
another,  but  only  In  degree.  A  Wall  Street 
Journal  check  of  builders  and  mortgage  lend- 
ers across  the  country  discloses  some  degree 
of  tightness  In  every  market,  and  It  fre- 
quently is  severe. 
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DAT-BT-DAT  TTCHTINTNG 

Wbat's  mM-e,  In  several  cities  the  mortgage 
market  seema  to  be  tlgbtenlng  further  al- 
most dally.    An  Illustration : 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Dow  Chemical  Co.  ex- 
ecutive, who  was  transferred  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, agreed  to  buy  a  $27,500  suburban  house, 
paying  10  percent  down  and  borrowing  $24.- 
750  on  a  conventional  mortgage  at  6'}  per- 
cent Interest — already  very  high  by  compari- 
son with  rates  In  some  other  markets. 

But  when  time  came  to  sign  the  final  pa- 
pers a  few  days  ago.  the  mortgage  banker 
who  had  agreed  orally  to  make  the  loan  at 
6',^  percent  backed  down,  and  increased  the 
rate  to  6^4  percent.  So  the  executive's 
monthly  payments  will  be  $4  higher  than 
he  bad  expected.  Besides  that,  he  had  to 
pay  a  cash  fee  of  $495  for  obtaining  the 
mortgage.  That's  $123.75  more  than  be 
would  have  paid  a  few  months  earlier  to  get 
a  mortgage  from  the  same  lender. 

At  that,  the  executive  was  lucky:  he  did 
get  a  mortgage.  Many  would-be  home  buyers 
are  less  fortunate. 

A  Clevelander.  transferred  to  a  Job  on  the 
east  coast,  thought  a  few  weeks  ago  that  he 
had  bis  suburban  home  sold.  But  the  pros- 
pective buyer's  bank  refused  to  to  make  a 
mortgage  loan.  "The  bank  said  he  had  too 
many  other  obligations,  despite  the  fact  that 
be  was  offering  a  very  attractive  down  pay- 
ment," reports  the  disappointed  seller. 

INCOME    LIUrr    GOES    UP 

Dave  O'Neill,  senior  vice  president  of  Jay 
F.  Zook,  Inc.,  Cleveland  mortgage  bankers, 
indicate  this  is  no  isolated  case.  Last  year, 
says  O'Neill,  a  man  earning  $800  a  month 
would  have  qualified  for  a  motrgage  on 
which  the  monthly  payments  would  be  23 
percent  of  that,  or  $184— even  if  he  also  were 
paying  $200  a  month  on  Installment  loans, 
perhaps  to  buy  a  new  car  and  furniture. 
Today,  says  Mr.  O'Neill,  a  man  saddled  with 
instalment  payments  of  $200  monthly  would 
have  to  be  earning  $1,000  a  month  to  qualify 
for  that  large  a  mortgage. 

All  this  makes  a  startling  contrast  to  the 
mortgage-market  conditions  of  the  past  few 
years.  Not  long  ago.  mortgage  lenders  were 
so  loaded  with  money,  and  so  eager  to  get  It 
out  working,  that  they  were  indulging  in 
what  conservatives  in  the  trade  regarded  sm 
highly  questionable  practices  to  driun  up 
business.  Among  them:  Entertaining  home 
builders  at  lunch  to  get  their  mortgage  busi- 
ness: running  contests  with  such  prizes  as  a 
free  trip  to  Hawaii  for  the  loan  officer  who 
wrote  the  most  mortgage  business,  and  so- 
liciting homeowners  by  telephone  to  inquire 
If  the  householders  wouldn't  like  to  get  some 
quick   cash    by   Increasing   their   mortgages. 

Roughly  since  last  fall,  however,  a  com- 
bination of  enormous  loan  demand  and  more 
restrictive  Federal  Resei^e  monetary  policy 
has  restricted  supplies  of  lendable  funds, 
and  pushed  up  Interest  rates,  throughout 
the  economy.  This  general  tightening  is 
now  pinching  the  mortgage  market  with 
particular  severity,  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
iNstrmxas  wtTHonAW 

Insurance  companies,  which  normaUy 
supplies  a  great  deal  of  mortgage  money  by 
buying  mortgages  from  the  banks  or  other 
Institutions  that  make  the  original  loans, 
are  withdrawing  from  the  market,  many 
lenders  report.  Some  say  the  insurers  are 
concentrating  on  lending  money  to  corpora- 
tions, largely  for  plant  expansion,  a  business 
they  find  more  profitable.  "The  ieconiary 
mortgage  market  has  virtually  dried  up, 
which  for  us  has  caused  about  a  IS- percent 
drop  In  available  funds  since  the  first  of  the 
year,"  says  Fred  Moldenhauer.  senior  vice 
president  of  Brentwood  Savings  &  Loan  As- 
sociation in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 

Savings  banks  and  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, which  make  many  mortgage  loane, 
also  have  been  hit  from  another  direction. 
Many  savers  no  longer  are  making  deposits 


in  them,  or  are  taking  money  out.  to  put  it 
instead  in  commercial  banks  which  do  not 
concentrate  on  mortgage  lending.  Com- 
mercial banks  In  many  areas  now  pay  5  per- 
cent Interest  or  more  to  (>avers  buying  "cer- 
tificates of  deposit."  The  buyer  of  such  a 
certificate  leaves  his  funds  on  deposit  for  a 
specified  time,  such  as  1  year.  The  savings 
institutions  often  pay  only  4>4  or  4\'^  per- 
cent. 

A  week  ago  the  Government  tightened  an- 
other screw  on  the  supply  of  mortgage  money. 
The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
which  buys  from  the  original  lenders  mort- 
gages Insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration or  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
announced  it  would  buy  only  mortgages  of 
$15,000  or  less.  Previously  It  bought  mort- 
gages of  up  to  $30,000.  the  maximum  the 
PHA  will  Insure. 

The  combined  effect  of  all  this.  In  some 
cases,  has  been  drastic  in  the  extreme.  First 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  New 
York  City  figures  it  will  have  only  about  $25 
tnllllon  to  lend  on  mortgagee  in  1M6.  down 
some  45  percent  from  the  $45  million  it 
loaned  last  year.  "This  means  that  a  fellow 
who  gets  here  first  will  get  a  loan  that  some- 
one who  comes  later  won't  get."  says  David 
Weiner.  vice  president  and  mortgage  officer. 

In  Philadelphia.  Home  Unity  Savings  &. 
Loan  Association  decided  last  Tuesday  prac- 
tically to  go  out  of  the  mortgage  lending 
business  for  now.  It  will  consider  an  ap- 
plication for  a  mortgage  only  if  the  borrower 
is  an  existing  depositor  at  the  Institution. 

"This  will  reduce  our  home  mortgage  busi- 
ness by  atwut  90  percent."  says  Clifford  P. 
Allen,  president.  "The  move  was  necessary 
because  of  the  withdrawals  (of  savings)  that 
are  continuing  as  a  result  of  the  5  percent 
and  5' 2  percent  interest  rates  paid  on  certifi- 
cates of  dep>o6lt  by  banks."  Home  Unity  pays 
4  '-4  percent  to  savers. 

Lenders  cutting  down  less  drafiticaJly  are 
nevertheless  becoming  far  more  choosy  about 
who  gets  a  mortgage  loan,  increasing  down 
payment  and  other  requirements,  and  charg- 
ing more  in  Interest  and  feee  for  the  loans 
they  do  msike.  Besides  taking  a  mortgage  ap- 
plicant's other  monthly  payments  Into  con- 
sideration In  deciding  whether  or  not  to  nuike 
a  loan,  many  more  lenders  are  granting  loans 
only  on  the  basis  of  a  borrower's  current  in- 
come— not  what  he  can  expect  to  make  in  a 
few  years. 

TOU'VI    GOT    TO    H-Wr    IT    NOW 

"People  who  were  getting  loans  approved 
with  no  problems  6  months  age  are  having 
to  move  into  apartments  now."  says  Alfred 
Carlson,  who  builds  $30,000  to  $50,000  houses 
In  Atlanta.  "I  know  one  man  with  a  $14,000 
income  who  was  able  to  get  a  $48,000  mort- 
gage then:  today  they  would  turn  him  down 
flat.  He  was  approved  because  of  his  poten- 
tial (for  increasing  his  salary),  but  today 
you've  got  to  have  It  right  now." 

In  Plttsbtirgh,  Dollar  Savings  Bank  the 
week  before  last  decided  to  demand  a  10  per- 
cent down  payment  on  FHA  or  VA  mc»-tgage 
loans,  and  to  charge  closing  feee.  O.  E.  Oo- 
bum,  vice  president,  says  this  means  a  home 
buyer  seking  an  PHA  mortgage  on  a  $20,000 
hoiise  will  have  to  come  up  with  about  $2,600 
m  cash — $2,000  as  a  down  payment  and  $600 
in  closing  fees.  Until  2  weeks  ago.  says  Mr. 
Coburn.  the  buyer  would  have  had  to  pay 
a  cash  toital  of  only  about  $1,000. 

Mortgage  Interest  rates  vary  widely  by  lo- 
cality, amount  of  mortgage,  amount  of  down 
payment,  borrower's  credit  standing  and 
other  factors.  But  in  most  cities  they  have 
risen  one-fourth  or  one-half  a  percentage 
point,  and  in  some  coses  three-fourths  of  a 
point  in  the  past  few  months:  in  others  they 
are  beginning  to  show  such  rises  now. 

HOW   EATCS  HAVX  SISKN 

Some  sample  increases:  In  Boston,  the 
Home  Savings  Bank  charges  5%  percent  in- 
terest on  most  of  Its  mortgage  loans  now,  up 


from  5';  percent  to  5Vj  percent  a  few  months 
ago.  In  the  Southwest,  SO-year  or  35-year 
mortgages  now  cost  6 '4  percent  to  6>4  per- 
cent, against  5%  percent  to  C  i)ercent  6 
months  ago.  In  Detroit,  a  major  bank  la 
charging  6(4  percent,  up  sharly  from  5 '4 
percent  a  year  ago.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  go- 
ing rate  at  3.  &  L.'s  in  October  was  6  per- 
cent: now  It  is  6  >,^  percent. 

One  Southwestern  lender  offers  a  handy 
rule-of-thumb  far  gaging  the  effect  of  such 
Increases:  Bach  one-fourth-point  Increase 
In  interest  rates  raises  the  monthly  payment 
roughly  14  to  15  cents  for  each  $1,000  of  the 
mortgage.  A  20-year  loan  at  6  percent  costs 
around  $7.17  a  month  for  each  $1,000.  this 
lender  says:  at  6 '4  percent  It  would  cost  a 
bit  more  than  $7.31  per  $1,000.  On  a  $20,000 
mortgage  at  6  percent  the  monthly  principal 
and  interest  payment  works  out  to  $143.29: 
at  6'4  percent,  to  $146.19;  at  6'i  percent,  to 
$149.12. 

In  some  cases,  there  Is  a  ceiling  on  the 
stated  Interest  rate.  The  FHA  will  not  al- 
low lenders  to  charge  more  than  5',2  percent 
on  mortgages  It  Insures  (though  that  ceil- 
ing was  raised  from  a  former  5 '4  percent  ear- 
lier this  year).  On  "conventional"  (non- 
Goverrunent-lnsured )  mortgages.  some 
States  specify  a  ceiling  under  general  anti- 
usury  laws — 6  percent  in  Pennsylvania,  for 
Instance. 

THE  POINT  SYSTEM 

But  many  mortgage  lenders  get  around 
these  ceilings  by  charging  "points"  In  addi- 
tion to  the  stated  interest  rate.  Here's  how 
this  works: 

Assume  a  buyer  agrees  to  purchase  a  house 
for  $22,000.  pute  $2,000  down,  and  attempts 
to  borrow  tlie  remaining  $20,000  on  an  FHA- 
insured  mortgage.  The  lender,  unwilling  to 
get  only  5'/j  pwrcent  return  on  his  money, 
charges,  perhaps,  6  points — a  discount  of  5 
percent  from  the  face  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage. That  is,  he  lends,  not  $20,000,  but 
$19,000.  The  borrower  repays  the  full  $20.- 
000  over  the  life  of  the  mortgage,  plus  Inter- 
est of  5  "2  percent  on  the  $20,000.  but  the 
lender  gets  a  considerably  higher  effective  re- 
turn than  that  5V2  percent.  Unless  the  sell- 
er of  the  house  wishes  to  cancel  the  deal 
with  this  buyer,  the  seller  will  get  $1,0(X)  less 
than  the  stated  sale  price,  since  he  will  re- 
ceive the  money  actually  loaned  on  the  mort  - 
gage  as  part  of  his  price,  not  the  full  $22,000. 

Point  discounts  are  appearing,  especially 
on  PHA  mortgages  but  also  on  some  con- 
ventional ones,  in  areas  where  they  are  rare 
a  few  months  ago;  and  the  discounts  a-e 
skyrocketing  in  areas  where  they  were  com- 
mon but  relatively  low.  In  San  Francisco, 
the  standard  discount  on  FHA  mortgages  has 
risen  from  1  point  to  5  points  since  early 
this  year.  In  Dallas,  discounts  on  PHA  mort- 
gages Jumped  from  4  points  to  6  points  over 
a  single  weekend  last,  month,  says  one  bank- 
er— and  a  mortgage  company  official  has 
heard  of  some  discounts  since  then  going  to 
a  startling  7  or  8  points. 

FKICE    BOOS'rS    FORCED 

Point  discounts  on  mortgages  often  push 
up  the  selling  price  of  a  house.  To  go  back 
to  the  earlier  example  of  the  $22,000  hotise 
with  the  FHA-lnsured  mortgage  of  $20,000. 
the  seller,  to  avoid  absorbing  the  5-polnt 
discount  that  he  might  know  Is  the  going 
rate  In  his  area,  might  raise  the  price  to 
$23,0(X),  requiring  the  buyer  to  put  down 
$3,000  in  cash. 

This  Is  not  theory.  In  Etetrolt,  lenders  are 
discounting  mortgages  on  houses  btillt  by 
Practical  Homes,  Inc.,  about  8  points.  To 
offset  that,  "we're  contemplating  a  price  rise 
that  win  probably  run  about  $300  to  $500." 
says  Nathan  Golden,  Practical  Homes  secre- 
tary. Another  Detroit  builder  says  he  al- 
ready has  raised  prices  $600  on  homes  in  the 
$30,(XX}  range  because  of  rising  point  dis- 
counts on  mortgages. 
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Some  Individual  sellers,  unable  to  raise 
their  asking  price,  have  been  "locked  into" 
their  homes.  They  don't  think  they  can  af- 
ford to  absorb  a  point  discount  on  the  sale. 

"The  other  day,  a  lady  whose  husband  is 
being  transferred  to  Utah  came  In  to  talk 
about  selling  their  house  here,"  relates  Ray 
Thompson,  general  manager  of  Stanley  M. 
Davis  Homes  Co.,  Davis,  Calif.,  real  estate 
firm.  "The  house  Is  appraised  at  $18,200, 
which  means  a  buyer  could  get  an  FHA  loan 
on  It  for  $17,400.  But  she  (the  would-be 
seller)  couldn't  place  the  loan  lor  less  than 
6  points  (discount),  which  means  she'd  get 
$870  less  than  the  sale  price."  Apparently 
figuring  she  couldn't  ask  a  higher  price,  and 
unwilling  to  take  an  $870  loss,  the  woman  de- 
cided to  lease  her  house  rather  than  sell  it. 
and  rent  a  home  in  Utah,  rather  than  buy 
one. 

DOUBLE  TROUBLE  FOR  A  TRANSFEnEE 

Some  home  owners,  transferred  across  the 
country  as  money  tightened,  have  taken  a 
beating  both  as  sellers  and  buyers.  A  New 
Jersey  man,  transferred  last  month  to  the 
Midwest,  accepted  an  offer  on  his  old  home 
that  was  $1,000  under  his  asking  price,  be- 
cause New  Jersey  brokers  assured  him  the 
buyer  could  get  a  $20,000  FHA-lnsured  mort- 
gage with  no  point  discount.  If  the  mort- 
gage had  been  granted  immediately  that 
would  have  been  true.  But  the  FHA  took 
3  weeks  to  approve  the  mortgage— and  mean- 
while New  Jersey  lenders  began  demanding 
a  3-polnt  discount.  That  came  to  $600.  and 
the  seller,  unable  to  raise  the  price  he  had 
agreed  on  with  the  buyer,  absorbed  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  transferee  was  negotiating 
to  buy  a  house  in  the  Midwest— and  point 
discounts  were  rising  there.  Before  he  could 
sign  a  contract,  he  had  to  raise  his  bid  $500 
to  cover  2  of  the  4  discount  points  the  seller 
of  his  new  home  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  absorb  on  the  transferee's  new  mortgage 
As  might  be  expected,  the  tightening  mort- 
gage market,  and  the  troubles  it  raises  for 
both  buyers  and  sellers,  has  caused  some 
builders  to  cut  back  on  construction  plans. 
The  effect  is  hard  to  Isolate,  as  housing  starts 
had  been  heading  down  even  before  the 
money  squeeze  began.  Among  the  reasons 
for  the  decline  in  starts  are  overbuilding  In 
some  areas  and  house-price  increases  forced 
by  rtslng  wages  and  prices  of  building  ma- 
terials. 


moiosly  expect  the  FHA  soon  to  raise  the 
ceiling  on  loans  It  insures  to  5%  percent 
from  the  present  5'/4  percent;  latest  word 
from  Washington  is  that  such  a  move  coiild 
come  any  day. 


Tucsonan  Named  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year 


BIG  APARTMENT  PROJECT  DELAYED 

But  some  builders  blame  the  mortgage 
squeeze  for  some  of  the  cutback  In  housing 
starts.  Al  Prank,  president  of  Buffalo  Grove 
Homebullders,  Inc.,  a  suburban  Chicago  firm 
has  decided  to  delay  starting  an  800-unlt 
apartment  project,  originally  scheduled  for 
this  autumn,  because  of  financing  uncer- 
tainties (apartment  mortgage  loans,  of 
course,  are  made  direcUy  to  the  builder,  but 
they  are  subject  to  the  same  pressures  as 
Indlvldual-home  mortgages).  In  Atlanta 
Arthur  Bennefield,  a  buUder  of  low-to- 
medlum-prlced  homes,  is  shelving  plana  to 
build  an  entire  subdivision  of  75  houses  "un- 
tU  the  mortgage  situation  eases." 

Many  other  builders  say  the  mortgage 
squeeze  has  hit  too  recently  to  have  affected 
their  sales  yet,  and  for  the  moment  they 
are  going  ahead  with  present  construction 
plana.  But  some  say  they  eventually  may 
have  to  cut  back  if  the  mortgage  pinch 
doesn't  loosen.  Leon  N.  Weiner,  a  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  builder,  right  now  still  plans  to 
build  300  houses  and  200  apartments  this 
year,  but  says  "the  tight  money  situation 
may  cut  into  these  plans." 

It  may  Indeed,  unless  mortgage  lenders 
s\u-veyed  by  thU  newspaper  are  wrong  al- 
most to  a  man.  Nearly  all  expect  the  mort- 
gage squeeze  to  get  tighter  still,  particularly 
as  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's decision  not  to  buy  mortgages  of  over 
$15,000  further  cuts  the  supply  of  lendable 
money.      Mortgage    officials    almost    unanl. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  greatest  freedom  for  which  we  strive 
in  this  country  is  the  freedom  for  each 
individual  to  develop  to  maximum  great- 
ness. As  a  society  we  collectively  strive 
for  individuality,  for  the  opportunity 
presented  each  man  or  woman  to  develop 
fully  his  or  her  physical  and  intellectual 
capacities. 

I  suppose  most  adults  share  a  feeling 
that  we  will  depart  this  world  without 
having  sampled  aU  of  its  riches.  Though 
grateful  for  what  we  have  seen  and 
touched  we  know  there  is  much  we  have 
missed.  And  so  we  hope  the  children  of 
today  will  get  guided  into  paths  of  even 
richer  experience.  Our  hopes  necessar- 
ily rest  largely  on  the  teachers  of  our 
youngsters. 

We  in  Arizona  are  proud  that  one  of 
our  fine  teachers,  Mrs.  Mona  Dayton 
was  chosen  the  1966  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year.  This  mother  of  four  children 
was  selected  by  Look  magazine  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  for 
her  ability  to  supply  "crisp  food  for 
young,  often-neglected  imaginations" 
and  to  use  "principles  of  brotherhood"  in 
her  teaching. 

In  her  first-graders  at  Walter  Douglas 
Elementary  School  In  Tucson,  Mrs 
Dayton  has  Inspired  a  thirst  for  learning 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  world's  won- 
ders. She  has  helped  them  achieve  self- 
confldence  by  guiding  them  to  projects 
where  they  score  successes. 

Her  tools  are  everything  and  any- 
thing—the outdoors  of  Arizona,  a  boa 
constrictor,  an  owl,  a  chandelier.  Her 
first  graders  build  sundials  outside  and 
model  volcanoes  inside.  They  learn 
math  by  counting  "pebble  people"  and 
conduct  scientific  experiments  using 
prisms  and  other  Instruments.  They 
learn  about  magnification  and  the  eye 
by  cutting  out  the  hard  lenses  of  cow's 
eyes  obtained  from  a  local  slaughter- 
house. The  children  observe,  discuss 
and  then  record  in  pictures  and  writing 
They  even  write  poetry.  One  student 
wrote: 

Once  there  was  a  candle  that  everywie 
loved  because  it  kept  the  day  long.  It  blew 
out  and  then  the  people  were  scared  cause 
they  didn't  like  the  dark.     They  Uke  light. 

Believing  that  children  learn  as  they 
encounter  cultures  different  from  their 
own,  Mrs.  Dayton  likes  to  combine  in  her 
classes  chUdren  of  Caucasian,  Spanish- 
American,  Negro,  and  Indian  back- 
groimds. 
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When  he  presented  Mrs.  Dayton  uith 
the  National  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award 
early  this  month.  President  Johnson 
said: 

We  have  certainly  never  honored  a  more 
unusual  teacher. 

The  President's  remarks  were  most 
appropriate  and  I  should  like  to  call 
them  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Remarks  of  the  President,  at  Presenta- 
tion OF  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award,  to 
Mas.  Mona  M.  Dayton,  at  the  Whitk 
House,  April  5,  1966 

Mrs.  Dayton,  Secretary  Gardner,  Mr, 
Dublnsky,  and  my  friends,  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  with  you  this  morning  to  pay  tWs 
very  Just  tribute  to  this  very  dedicated  lady. 
My  thoughts,  like  those  of  many  Ameri- 
cans these  days,  are  very  much  on  battles 
and  soldiers  and  the  bitterness  of  war.  I 
am  very  delighted  this  morning  to  take  a  mo- 
ment away  from  these  concerns,  although 
not  completely  away. 

I  thought  this  morning  of  something  that 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley  said  many  years  ago.  I 
was  Just  reading  his  book  the  other  day  de- 
scribing the  landing  on  Normandy.  Gen- 
eral Bradley  said.  "The  teacher  Is  the  real 
soldier  of  democracy.  Others  can  defend  it. 
but  only  he  can  make  It  work." 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  a  woman  who 
makes  democracy  work.  She  Is  a  soldier  in 
the  greatest  and  most  glorious  battle  that 
man  has  ever  fought— the  battle  for  the 
truth  and  the  understanding  that  alone  has 
set  man  free,  and  It  will,  alone  and  ulti- 
mately, keep  men  free. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  I  have  hon- 
ored such  a  soldier  as  Teacher  of  the  Year, 
but  never.  I  think,  have  Look  magazine  and 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
made  a  more  deserving  or  a  better  choice. 
We  have  certainly  never  honored  a  more 
unusual  teacher  than  the  remarkable  and 
renowned  lady  we  have  come  here  thU  morn- 
ing to  congratulate,  Mrs.  Mona  Dayton  of 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

She  has  done  more  than  Jtist  teach  her 
first  graders  how  to  read  and  write.  She  has 
taken  the  great  outdoors  of  Tucson  as  her 
classroom,  and  the  great  desert  as  her  desk. 
She  has  taken  the  animals  as  her  teaching 
assistants,  and  she  has  taken  nature. and 
beauty  by  one  hand,  and  boys  and  girls  by 
the  other,  and  she  has  made  them  dance 
together  in  a  happy  circle  of  understanding 
and  respect. 

In  Mrs.  Dayton's  class,  I  am  told  that 
there  are  a  number  of  6-year-old  scientists 
who  know  how  to  build  a  sundial  and  know 
how  to  construct  a  model  volcano.  That  U 
very  impressive.  When  I  was  6  years  old  I 
knew  little  about  model  volcanoes,  but  I  have 
learned  a  lot  since  them  from  sitting  on  too 
of  the  real  thing. 

Mrs.  Dayton,  your  remarkable  class  also 
contains,  I  am  Informed,  some  naturalists 
Their  classmates,  I  heard.  Include  an  owl  and 
a  6-foot  boa  constrictor.  I  had  better  not 
let  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Liz  Carpenter  hear 
about  that  or  they  will  take  another  tour  to 
Arizona  from  Big  Bend.  I  am  happy  that 
that  boa  constrictor  Is  not  here  with  you 
today.  '' 

But  Mrs.  Dayton  has  opened  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  her  first  graders  so  much  that  there 
are  poets  among  them.  A  lltUe  girl  named 
Karen  described  a  night  In  the  desert,  and 
this  Is  the  way  she  described  it:  "Stardust 
on  the  cactus,  owls  In  their  nest,  birds  listen- 
ing to  your  words  in  the  wind." 

This  child  and  her  teacher  help  explain 
why  the  Government  has  Increased  its  com- 
mitment to  education  and  to  training,  since 
I  became  President,  from  a  litUe  less  than 
•5  bUllon  to  a  Uttle  over  $10  bUUon  In  less 
than  3  years. 

Today  Mrs.  Dayton  receives  a  pin  and  a 
plaque  which  symbolize  her  honor.    I  know 
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that  she  shares  my  vtew  that  in  this  day 
and  age  we  can  get  no  more  value  from  every 
dollar  we  spend  than  that  which  we  spend 
on  education  and  health. 

I  was  looking  at  the  figures  of  my  Budget 
Director  this  morning.  The  last  3  years  we 
have  taken  our  health  expenditures  In  the 
Nation  from  a  little  under  (5  billion  to  a 
little  over  910  billion,  and  it  Is  paying  such 
rich  dUldends  In  the  solutions  and  the 
answers  we  are  finding  to  disease. 

So.  Mrs.  Dayton,  you  receive  my  congratu- 
lations. I  also  want  to  appoint  you  this 
morning  to  serve  on  the  commission  which 
win  select  next  year's  presidential  scholars 
here  at  the  White  House.  America's  teachers 
are  not  only  making  democracy  work,  they 
are  helping  It  to  flourish  and  to  triumph,  and 
they  deserve  our  gratitude,  for  as  It  has  been 
said.  "Through  the  teacher's  hands  pass  all 
members  of  every  profession." 

I  am  so  glad  that  you  could  be  h?re  with 
us,  and  you  could  be  hearing  some  of  these 
things  that  you  deserve  during  your  lifetime. 
I  have  with  me  this  morning  n  teacher  that 
I  started  out  teaching  with  in  the  first  school 
I  taught  in  many  years  ago,  Mrs.  Opal  Way 
Brooks. 

Come  over,  Mrs.  Brooks.  I  want  you  to 
meet  Mrs.  Dayton.  She  and  I  both  taught 
In  the  same  school  a  few  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Brooks.  I  want  you  to  know  another  teacher. 
He  is  a  retired  man.  He  Is  here  with  me  this 
morning  and  I  wanted  him  to  come  over 
and  meet  you — Mr.  Dubinsky.  He  has  been 
teaching  me  for  about  30  years,  too.  Now 
be  Is  going  away.  They  said  he  retired  while 
he  could  still  read  his  obituaries.  He  Is  going 
to  be  away  for  about  7  weeks  and  then  he 
Is  going  to  come  back 


Op«n  Letter  to  Opcmnioded  Lawmakers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28.  1966 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  came 
across  my  desk  the  other  day  a  news- 
letter from  the  Grey  Advertising  Co., 
Inc.,  entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  Open- 
minded  LawmaJcers." 

Because  I  felt  it  posed  a  number  of 
points  and  questions  that  w-ill  deserve 
our  objective  analysis  as  Members  of 
Congress.  I  include  the  newsletter  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 
An  Opkn  Lrrrca  to  Opcnminded  Lawmakehs 

Historian  Arthur  Schleslnger.  Jr..  recently 
said  during  a  discussion  on  Vietnam: 

"The  Job  now  is  not  to  propagate  the 
theory  of  some  sinister,  organized  purpose 
In  the  tJ.S.  Government,  but  to  understand 
that  they  are  human  beings  like  the  people 
in  this  room." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  problems  of 
people  In  Government  are  not  easy  problems, 
and  that  Washington  has  a  lot  of  things  to 
worry  about. 

Few  Congresses  in  history  have  been  faced 
by  projects  so  gigantic.  The  business  world 
appreciates  the  magnitude  of  your  tasks  and 
applauds  the  zeal  and  statesmanship  with 
which  you  are  warring  against  poverty  and 
striving  to  improve  our  people's  health,  edu- 
cation and  opportunities  for  a  better  life. 

We  do  not  claim  to  speak  for  all  business. 
However,  since  we  are  in  close  relationship 
with  a  large  number  of  companies,  including 
some  of  the  industrial  leaders  of  America. 


we  do  understand  the  thinking  and  attitude 
of  the  business  world. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  busmcss- 
men  generally  agree  that  if  the  democratic 
process  is  to  work  there  must  be  not  only 
conunon  goals  between  business  and  Govern- 
ment, but  a  mutual  understanding  of  the 
role  each  is  to  play  In  propelling  our  society 
to  these  goals  most  efTectlvely  and  eflSciently. 

Hence,  businessmen  are  often  perplcxe<l. 
and  at  times  frustrated,  when  this  accord  in 
purpose  is  fractured  by  discord  In  action. 

INFLUENCl  ON   PROITr 

Realistically,  businessmen  recognize  that 
Government  has  become  one  of  the  most 
Important.  If  not  the  most  ImfKJrtant.  factor 
In  the  production  of  profit.  And  you,  our 
lawmakers,  know  that  without  profit  our 
social  and  economic  structure  cannot  exist, 
as  the  Russians  have  discovered. 

As  you  also  know  so  well,  what  happens  in 
Washington  (and  In  State  capitals,  too)  can 
undo  much  of  what  business  achieves 
through  greater  efficiency  in  production  and 
distribution. 

We're  sure  you  will  agree  that  a  healthy 
economy  based  on  orderly,  though  vigorous, 
competition  is  vital  for  reaching  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  go«Is  for  which  both  busi- 
ness and  the  Government  are  aiming. 

We  know  you  share  this  view  because  we 
see  serious  attempts  by  legislative  commit- 
tees and  Government  agencies,  sxich  as  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  eliminate  some 
of  the/tonfusion  spread  over  the  marketplace 
by  thjk  avalanche  of  regulations,  sometimes 
contrac^ctory.  often  obscure,  and  frequently 
dupllcatmg  regulations  already  on  the 
books 

BIIXION-DOlX^R    PROTECTION 

Let's  take  "consumer  protection."  We 
should  like  to  remind  our  friends  in  the 
legislatures  that  a  study  by  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  a  few  years  ago  reported: 

Thirty-three  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  perform  activities  affecting  con- 
sumer Interests;  296  activities  are  performed 
that  directly  or  Indirectly  protect  consumers 
or  advance  their  Interests:  64.714  Federal  em'- 
ployees  and  nearly  a  billion  dollars  annually 
are  used  In  programs  of  direct  consumer  pro- 
tection and  advancement.  This  billion  does 
not  Include  personnel  and  expenditure  fig- 
ures for  any  of  the  135  activities  having  an 
indirect  effect  on  consumer  Interests. 

Yet  the  pressure  is  mounting  for  more 
laws  to  protect  the  consumer. 

For  example.  Senator  Habts  so-called 
truth-ln-packnglng  bill.  Its  very  name  Is  an 
implied  accusation  that  packaging  Is  gen- 
erally untruthful. 

We  urge  you  to  examine  this  bill  Is  its 
ftUn  to  eliminate  deceptive  labeling'^  Pres- 
ent law  clearly  prohibits  deception,  whether 
In  packaging  or  labeling.  What's  more,  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
already  prohibits  all  deceitful  trade  practices. 

We  ask  you  In  all  sincerity,  at  a  time  when 
you  are  beset  by  so  many  crucial  problems, 
foreign  and  domestic.  Is  it  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  your  constituents  to  dissipate  your 
time  and  efforts  on  projects  about  which  the 
public  has  evidenced  so  little  concern? 

Actually,  members  of  the  President's  Con- 
sumer Advisory  Council  freely  admit  that 
there  is  not  enough  down-to-earth  evidence 
that  the  American  consumer  sorely  needs 
protection. 

At  a  recent  conference  In  Washington,  Dr. 
Richard  Holton,  chairman  of  the  Council, 
outlined  legislation  he  was  recommending 
to  "protect  the  consumer."  while  frankly  ad- 
mitting that  there  Is  really  no  substantial 
body  of  evidence  of  mass  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  the  consumer  Isn't  It  reasonable 
for  us  to  wonder  why  such  legislation  is  being 
framed? 

WS  RCSPXCTrULLT  ASK 

Why  even  consider  legislation  like  the 
Hart  bill  under  such  circumstances? 


Wliy  authorize  Investigations  which  reveal 
already  well-known  facts? 

Why  pass  laws  which  only  harass  the  busi- 
ness community  without  advancing  the  pub- 
lic  good? 

Why  enact  legislation  which  would  tend 
to  erode  Government-business  harmony  at 
a  time  when  team  work  is  so  vital? 

We're  confident  that  you'll  continue  to  do 
what  you  have  In  the  past:  refuse  to  be 
drawn  into  legislation  on  alleged  problems 
which  are  already  adequately  covered  un- 
der existing  statutes. 

THE  TABCET  in  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

It  must  be  obvious  to  you  that  we.  as  a 
company  engaged  In  advertising  and  market - 
ing.  ore  especially  concerned  with  this  sec- 
tor of  our  economy.  If  you  reflect  on  It.  you'll 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  marketing  (par- 
ticularly Its  advertising  arm)  Is  most  often 
singled  out  as  a  target  for  restrictive  meas- 
ures. 

True,  there  are  and  there  always  will  be 
some  miscreants  in  any  activity  Involving 
human  beings.  And  we  do  need  agencies 
such  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
keep  them  In  line.    We  have  such  agencies 

Unfortunately,  In  their  zeal  to  deal  with 
the  malefactors,  some  Government  agencies 
grossly  distort  the  role  of  advertising  in  our 
economy. 

ten  GUIDELINES  FOR  GOVERNMENT 

It  has  become  customary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  issue  guidelines  to  help  the  people 
(especially  business)  comply  with  the  my- 
riad rules  and  regulations  which  are  Inevi- 
tably a  part  of  any  complex  political  or  so- 
cial organism. 

Though  unhappily  some  sectors  of  our 
economy  flout  the  guidelines,  while  others 
are  forced  to  obey  them,  they  do  serve  a 
useful  purpose,  and  so  we  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  a  few  guidelines  for  the  Gov- 
ernment which  we  hope  will  help  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  of  marketing,  par 
tlcularly  advertising,  by  people  in  Govern- 
ment. 

1.  Look  at  business  as  the  Instrument  of 
our  economic  progress,  which  It  Is.  and  not 
as  a  bugaboo  lurking  In  the  shadows  to  prey 
on  the  unwary. 

2.  Apply  to  every  bill  regulating  business 
the  acid  t«st  of  whether  It  will  harm  the 
public  by  disturbing  the  orderly  flow  of 
goods  in  the  market  place  without  materially 
benefitting  the  few  It's  designed  to  aid. 

3.  You  realize,  of  course,  that  In  an  affluent 
society,  the  mass  of  people  already  have  more 
than  the  sheer  necessities  of  clothes,  food, 
and  shelter.  To  maintain  such  a  society,  the 
consumer  must  be  free  to  choose  from  an 
abundance  of  "extras"  which  include  new 
conceptions  of  necessities  as  well  as  luxu- 
ries. Ask  yourself:  Is  restricting  this  freedom 
of  choice,  even  by  the  best-lntentlonal  laws. 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  people? 

4.  You  know  that  there  Is  no  built-in  de- 
mand for  the  Innovations  and  lmprovem*nts 
which  stem  from  our  productive  genius,  and 
that  such  a  demand  Is  essential  to  our  eco- 
nomic growth.  Advertising  Is  an  effective 
stimulus  to  the  creation  of  demand. 

5.  When  considering  bills  affecting  any 
form  of  selling,  give  thought  to  the  urgent 
need  of  more  and  better  selling  to  further 
our  country's  growth.  Congress  Indicated 
its  philosophy  In  the  historic  Banplo>-ment 
Act  of  1946,  that  our  Nation's  goals  can  be 
achieved  beet  by  "promoting  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing 
power." 

6.  Remember  that  advertising  Is  not  a 
thing  apart,  but  an  integral  part  of  selling, 
the  life  blood  of  our  economy.  Laws  cur- 
tailing advertising  hamper  industry's  power 
to  sell. 

7.  Think  of  advertising  as  salesmanship  on 
a  mass  scale  In  a  maflslve  society.  You  can- 
not have  mass  production  without  mass  con- 
sumption.    You  cannot  have  mass  consump- 
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tion  without  advertising.  Unneeded  meas- 
ures restricting  advertising  act  as  brakes  on 
mass  consumption. 

8.  Regulations  and  laws  which  encourage 
disbllef  in  the  integrity  of  business  temt^to 
destroy  faith  in  our  system  of  Individual 
Initiative  and  competitive  enterprise. 

9.  Keep  In  mind  that  profit  is  the  strength 
of  the  American  economy.  Without  profit  in 
the  private  sector,  we'll  have  famine  in  the 
public  sector,  for  there  will  be  no  money  for 
keeping  our  Nation  strong,  for  good  schools, 
colleges,  recreation  facilities,  hospitals,  or  for 
the  Government.  Advertising  produces 
profit. 

10.  If  meastires  are  needed  to  cool  off  an 
overheated  economy.  Impeding  mass  selling 
must  not  be  one  of  them.  For  history  has 
shown  that  once  we  bank  the  fires  of  our 
economic  powerplant  (advertising  and  sell- 
ing) ,  we'll  have  to  c<^e  with  closed  factories, 
motionless  machines,  silent  stores,  and  Job- 
less people. 

It  all  adds  up  to  the  need  for  a  better 
understanding  of  business  by  Government 
and  a  stronger  Government-business  "alli- 
ance for  progress"  on  the  homefront. 

We  hope  this  brief  letter  has  made  swne 
small  contribution  to  this  end. 


Safer  Ocean  Cruises,  Now  or  Later? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

OF   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1966 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8,  the  Norwegian-flag  cruise  ship. 
MS  VikiTig  Princess,  operating  out  of 
Miami.  Fla.,  on  a  Caribbean  cruise, 
caught  fire  requiring  that  passengers  and 
crew  abandon  It.  Tliis  represents  the 
second  maritime  disaster  affecting  for- 
eign-flag passenger  cruise  ships  operat- 
ing out  of  our  ports  within  the  very  brief 
period  of  5  months.  The  earlier  and 
more  disastrous  incident,  you  will  recall, 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  November  Is! 
1965,  when  the  Panamanian-flag  cruise 
shop,  SS  Yarmouth  Castle,  a  38-year-old 
former  U.S.-flag  passenger  ship,  caught 
fire  and  sank  with  the  loss  of  90  lives. 

Next  week,  on  May  3,  an  extraordinary 
session  of  the  MariUme  Safety  Commit- 
tee of  the  International  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  will  convene  in 
London.  England.  This  extraordinary 
session  is  being  convened  at  the  behest 
of  the  American  delegation  in  order  to 
attempt  to  upgrade  the  international 
safety  standards  on  passenger  ships.  In 
view  of  the  substantial  ocean  cruise  traf- 
fic generated  from  our  shores,  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  outcome 
of  this  forthcoming  session. 

I,  myself,  will  be  in  attendance  as  an 
observer  at  this  extraordinary  session  of 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee.  In  or- 
der that  all  of  my  colleagues  may  be  ap- 
prised of  what  is  at  stake  with  respect  to 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  the  pertinent  portions  of  a  se- 
ries of  four  articles  written  by  the  Wash- 
ington Star  staff  writer.  Miriam  Otten- 
berg,  published  between  March  7  through 
10, 1966,  dealing  with  the  problem  of  sub- 
standard   foreign-flag    passenger    ships 


operating  out  of  American  ports.  Hope- 
fully, there  will  be  recognition  of  the 
hazards  confronting  American  citizens 
patronizing  certain  substandard  foreign- 
flag  cruise  ships,  and  as  a  result  Inter- 
national action  will  be  taken  to  upgrade 
maritime  safety  standards.  However.  If 
such  action  is  not  forthcoming,  then  I 
would  propose  that  the  Congress  act 
along  the  lines  of  my  recently  introduced 
legislation.  H.R.  14464,  to  bring  these 
cruise  vessels  under  our  safety  regula- 
tions. What  Is  required  Is  that  there  be 
safer  ocean  cruises  now,  and  not  later  at 
the  convenience  of  some  particular  eco- 
nomic interest. 

Traveler  Beware 

(By  Miriam  Ottenberg) 

Americans  assume  that  when  they  board 

a  ship — any  ship — at  an  American  port  their 

Government  has  made  sure  the  ship  Is  safe 

to  go  to  sea. 

Their  Government,  however,  can't  g^ve  that 
asstu-ance.  The  Coast  Guard,  which  Inspects 
the  ships,  can  assure  the  safety  of  America's 
seagoing  fleet.  But  aged  foreign-flag  ves- 
sels which  meet  neither  the  rigid  American 
design  for  safety  nor  the  lesser  standards  of 
the  International  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  Con- 
ventions (SOLAS)  are  allowed  under  exist- 
ing treaties  to  sail  from  American  ports  with 
American  passengers. 

That's  why  the  Yo'mouth  Castle  carried  a 
Coast  Guard  certificate  when  It  sailed  to 
disaster  last  November,  even  though  It  was 
a  38-year-old  tinderbox. 

The  certificate  stated  only  that  the  ship 
had  been  examined  by  the  Coast  Guard  In 
October  and  "the  conditions  of  the  ship's 
seaworthiness  correspond  substantially  on 
this  date  with  the  particulars  of  the  safety 
certificates  now  in  force." 

As  the  Coast  Guard's  board  of  Investigation 
report  on  the  Yarmouth  Castle  noted  last 
Thursday,  less  than  3  weeks  before  the  dis- 
aster the  Coast  Guard  had  conducted  a  fire 
and  boat  drill  on  the  Yarmouth  Castle  and 
checked  the  oprlnkler  system,  the  watertight 
doors  and  the  emergency  gen«^tor. 

The  report  made  It  clear,  however,  that 
these  precautions  were  futile  because  the 
ship  was  highly  combustible  and  the  fire 
was  out  of  control  before  the  crew  was  even 
alerted  to  fight  It. 

•  •  •  •  » 

A  Star  study  brought  out  these  contradic- 
tions and  paradoxes : 

1.  The  three  SOLAS  treaties  or  conven- 
tions—in  1929,  1948,  and  1960— while  suc- 
cessively raising  safety  standards  on  new 
ships,  exempted  old  ships  from  compliance 
except  where  "practicable  and  reasonable." 
This  "grandfather  clause"  has  permitted  the 
continued  operation  of  the  very  ships  most 
likely  to  run  into  trouble.  The  Yarmouth 
Castle  was  exempted  under  the  "grandfather 
clause,"  as  was  the  SS.  Lakonia.  a  33-year-old 
Greek  ship  which  caught  fire  on  a  1963 
Christmas  cruise.  Of  the  shipload  of  Brit- 
ish holidaymakers,  127  were  lost. 

2.  With  the  cruise  trade  booming,  aged 
ships  long  overdue  for  the  scrap  heap  are 
being  diverted  to  American  ports.  A  recent 
listing  of  large  foreign-flag  passenger  vessels 
included  12  built  before  the  earliest  SOLAS 
convention  became  effective  In  July  193 1. 
Among  ihe  dozen  was  a  rebuilt  1914  ship— 
52  years  old  and  still  cruising. 

SHIPS    6VERAGE 

3.  Of  the  ships  coming  to  these  shores  for 
winter  Caribbean  cruises  and  summer  trans- 
atlantic voyages  are  some  that  American 
steamship  lines  get  rid  of  because  this  Gov- 
ernment would  not  continue  granting  sub- 
sidies to  overage  vessels.  Under  new  names 
and  foreign  flags,  these  ships  are  sailing 
from  American  ports  with  American  passen- 
gers.   Last    December    the    liner   President 
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Monroe  became  the  12th  overage  American 
vessel  to  Join  the  active  Greek-flag  fleet. 

4.  Although  ships  built  under  American 
standards  and  flying  the  American  flag  are 
rated  the  world's  safest  because  of  their  fire- 
proof construction,  this  country's  passenger 
fleet  Is  dwindling  while  foreign  lines  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  cash  In  on  the  American 
market. 

5.  American  Interests  eager  to  exploit  the 
cruise  trade  but  unwilling  to  meet  U.S.  safety 
standards  are  picking  up  secondhand  ships 
at  bargain  prices  and  registering  them  under 
so-called  flags  of  convenience.  More  than 
half  the  passengers  from  American  ports 
during  a  recent  cruise  season  traveled  on 
ships  registered  under  the  Llberlan  or  Pan- 
amanian flag.  The  Yarmouth  Castle  had 
sailed  under  both  flags  during  her  long 
caree.'. 

SOME    NEVER   CO   "HOME" 

6.  Although  the  "home  country"  must  cer- 
tify that  ships  under  Its  registry  conform  to 
SOLAS  requirements,  some  ships  registered 
imder  foreign  flags  never  go  "home."  The 
Yarmouth  CastU  sailed  under  the  Panama- 
nian flag  but  her  base  was  Miami.  Flag-of- 
convenlence  countries  generally  require 
that  ships  under  their  flag  get  safety  certifi- 
cates from  a  well-known  agency  such  as  the 
American  Bureau  of  Shipping  (which  sur- 
veyed the  Yarmouth  Castle)  or  Lloyds  of 
London.  Some  cutrate  operators  have  been 
known  to  shop  around  until  they  find  an  in- 
spector who  will  certify  that  a  substandard 
ship  meets  SOLAS  standards. 

7.  To  the  Commandant  of  the  Cbast 
Guard,  Adm.  Edwin  J.  Roland,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  officers'  and  crew  are  "probably 
the  most  important  single  thing  that  goes 
toward  the  safety  of  a  ship."  The  SOLAS 
conventions,  however,  set  no  standards  for 
the  training  and  experience  of  crews. 

8.  American  passengers  are  not  as  safe  as 
the  cargo  sailing  from  American  ports.  The 
Cargo  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act  details  how  cargo 
should  be  safely  stowed,  carried,  and  im- 
stowed.  But  there  is  no  matching  law  de- 
tailing the  safety  responsibilities  of  vessels 
carrying  passengers. 

AIR    CONTROL   TIGHTER 

9.  This  Government  exercises  much  tighter 
control  over  air  than  sea  travel  In  terms 
of  assuring  that  foreign  as  well  as  domestic 
planes  flying  in  and  out  of  this  country 
meet  its  air  safety  standards. 

Commenting  on  present  gaps  in  safety  at 
sea,  Representative  William  S.  Mailliard, 
Republican  of  California,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, said  Americans  are  accustomed  to 
having  public  transportation  meet  the 
hlgest  safety  standards. 

"They're  willing  to  accept  acts  of  God,"  he 
said,  "but  they  wouldn't  expect  to  take  off 
In  a  basically  unsafe  airplane  without  a 
competent  pilot  Yet  that  very  thing  is 
happening  at  sea." 

CITES    EXAMPLES 

MAILLIARD  began  his  crusade  to  head  off  sea 
disaster  with  legislation  more  than  a  year 
ago.     He   acted   after   the   Lakonia   tragedy 
and  after  his  cruise  on  a  foreign-flag  vessel 
convinced    him   that    the    Lakonia   tragedy 
could  be   duplicated.     In   January    1966   be 
called    for    legislation    "to    eliminate    the 
serious    hazards    of    'shoestring'    operations 
which   continually   perU    the    unsuspecting 
American  passenger." 
He  cited  these  examples: 
"One  foreign-flag  ship,  vintage  World  War 
I,  went  through  a  series  of  five  owners — toid 
five  different  names.     Only  after  acquiring 
such    a    shadowy    reputation    that    travel 
agencies  refused  to   book  passage,  did   the 
owners  take  her  off  the  market. 

"Another  oldtlmer  until  recently  steamed 
out  of  New  York  for  summer  cruises  but 
was  not  certified  for  winter  service  In  the 
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Atlantic,  «o  her  operators  put  her  In  the 
Florida  cruise  circuit  for  that  season. 

"Another  so-callect  luxury  liner  on  the 
Miami- to- West  Indies  run  In  earlier  days 
was  chartered  for  ferry  service  between 
Sweden  and  England." 

When  MAnxxARD's  proposed  legislation  and 
a  similar  measure  Introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Edward  A.  Garmatz,  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  now  chairman  of  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  came  to  hear- 
ings last  August,  Mahxiaro  singled  out  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  as  "a  shining  example  of  a 
ship  that  was  not  In  proper  condition  to 
engage  in  cruise  trade." 

BILL    WATSXXO    OOWM 

At  that  time,  most  Government  officials 
who  testified  were  so  loath  to  shake  the 
status  quo  that  only  a  watered-down  bill 
emerged  from  committee  and  passed  the 
House.  It  dealt  more  with  financial  respon- 
sibility of  cruise  operators  than  with  the 
safety  of  their  ships. 

The  wide  disparity  betwen  aged  foreign- 
flag  ships  like  Ote  Yarmouth  Castle  and  any 
ocean-going  American  passenger  ship  Is 
nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  during  a 
routine  Coast  Guard  inspection. 

When  Coa^t  Guard  inspectors  examine  a 
foreign  vessel,  they  can  only  verify  whether 
the  ship  complies  with  the  safety  certificate 
isued  by  an  agent  of  the  home  country  and 
whether  it  carries  satisfactory  Itfesavlng  and 
fireflghtLng  equipment. 

On  an  American-flag  vessel,  however,  the 
Coast  Guard  demands  that  the  ship  and  its 
crew  meet  the  highest  safety  standards  in 
the  world. 

Sinxiiar  high  standards  of  ship  construction 
and  crew  competence  are  likewise  reflected  in 
the  Coast  Guard's  inspections  of  modern 
paaaenger  ships  of  the  traditional  maritime 
nations.  The  trouble  comes  not  in  these 
foreign-flag  ships  but  in  the  overage  ships 
put  Into  the  trade  under  the  flags  of  con- 
venience of  coxtntrles  with  no  maritime 
background. 

Coast  Guard  Inspectors  already  know  an 
American  ship  when  they  board  it.  They  met 
it  at  the  blueprint  stage  and  approved  the 
plans.  They  tested  the  metal  and  wiring  be- 
fore It  left  the  factory.  A  resident  Coast 
Guard  Inspector  stayed  with  the  ship  from 
the  time  the  keel  was  laid  until  It  was  com- 
missioned. 

Inspectors   made   sure  every  step   of    the 
way  that  the  American  ship  had  the  built-in 
safety  of  flreproof  construction  and  heavily 
Insulated  wiring  on  all  electrical  conduits. 
«  •  •  •  • 

There's  a  tale  of  frustration  and  compro- 
mise behind  the  Coast  Guard's  limitations 
when  foreign  ships  of  dubious  safety  come 
Into  American  ports. 

Coast  Guard  Inspectors  are  pushing  their 
•afety  role  to  the  outermoet  limits,  but  they 
cant  get  around  the  wording  of  international 
treaties,  domestic  law,  and  Presidential  order. 

They  may  privately  fear  that  a  foreign  ship 
Isnt  safe.  But  they  dare  not  express  that 
opinion  publicly  as  long  as  the  ship  carries  a 
certificate  that  it  meets  treaty  standards  and 
Inspection  shows  the  ship  compiles  with  the 
conditions  of  its  certificate. 

In  the  background  Is  a  history  of  attempts 
over  a  score  of  years  to  assure  reasonable 
protection  for  Americans  traveling  on  foreign 
•hips. 

LATIST    TRXATT    U1U> 

Even  the  latest  treaty — the  19«0  Interna- 
tional Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea'  (SOLAS),  which  went  into  effect  only 
last  May — permits  methods  of  fire  protection 
which  the  United  States  abandoned  three 
decades  ago.  Alao.  the  1060  convention  en- 
abled aged  Teasels  to  cash  In  on  the  booming 
American  tourist  trade.  The  Yarmouth 
Cattle,  which  carried  00  passengers  to  their 
«leathj  last  November,  was  one  such  vessel. 

The  Cottst  Guard  and  other  American 
ofllciabi   negotiating   with   foreign  countries 


until  now  have  batted  zero  on  efforts  (1)  to 
get  rid  of  old  ships  that  can't  possibly  be 
brought  up  to  modern  standards  of  safety. 
(2)  to  put  crew  requirements  into  the  treaties 
and  (3)  particularly  to  eliminate  all  but  fire- 
proof construction  of  new  ships. 

Congress  was  advised  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  treaty  In  February  1962,  when  the 
then  Coast  Guard  Commandant,  Adm. 
Alfred  C.  Richmond,  acknowledged  that  the 
•level  of  safety  of  the  1960  Convention 
(SOLAS)  is  not  as  high  as  that  sought  by 
our  delegation." 

riRB     PROTECTION     HFT 

The  Admiral  specifically  mentioned  that 
that  the  "fire  protection  and  extinction"  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  are  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  this  country. 

He  was  spelling  out  what  has  worried 
Coast  Guard  officers  for  years — that  the 
standards  required  by  the  treaties  are  mini- 
mal and  that's  all  the  Coast  Guard  can  en- 
force against  ships  of  nations  that  are  sig- 
natories to  SOLAS. 

Since  1936.  after  the  Morro  Castle  disaster 
off  New  Jersey,  the  United  States  has  re- 
quired fireproof  construction  of  its  ships. 
The  liner  United  States  Is  rated  supreme  In 
its  absence  of  combustible  materials.  Its 
boast:  The  only  wood  abroad  is  the  tops  of 
the  butcher's  blocks  and  the  piano. 

When  the  maritime  nations  gathered  to 
negotiate  the  1948  SOLAS  convention,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  fought  for  basically  fire- 
proof materials — and  loet.  The  same  battle 
was  fought  again  and  lost  again  in  the  1960 
SOLAS  convention. 

So  far  as  new  ships  are  concerned  three 
basic  methods  of  construction  are  permitted. 
The  United  States  method  of  flreproof  con- 
struction is  listed  as  method  1.  Bqually 
permissible  U  method  2.  which  permiu 
nonfireproof  materials  but  requires  an  auto- 
matic sprinkler  and  fire  alarm.  Method 
3.  which  sets  up  a  system  of  subdivisions 
with  an  automatic  fire  detection  system  and 
restricted  use  of  combustible  materials,  but 
no  sprinkler  system,  is  no  longer  used  much. 

The  British  have  favored  method  2. 
The  French  at  one  time  used  method  3 
but.  like  the  Italians,  have  announced  that 
their  new  ships  follow  the  flreproof  method 

Capt.  William  C.  PSoeter.  Chief  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  Merchant  Vessel  Inspection  DlvUlon. 
called  the  permitted  alternate  methods  a 
compromise  between  the  desires  of  all 
nations. 

DnxcrsD  TO   complt 

He  pointed  out  that  this  Is  the  convention 
that  we  are  signatory  to.  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent's executive  order,  we  are  directed  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  It. 

At  a  recent  House  Government  Operations 
Sut>commlttee  hearing  on  Coast  Guard  ex- 
amination of  foreign  ships.  Representative 
Dante  B.  Fasceix,  Democrat,  of  Florida,  asked 
the  Coast  Guard  Commandant.  Adm.  Edwin 
J.  Roland.  If  is  wasnt  about  time  to  go  for 
the  elimination  of  methods  2  and  3  in  ship 
construction. 

"Our  delegation  at  the  last  Safety  of  Ufe 
at  Sea  Conference  fought  themselves  Into 
a — well,  they  had  nothing  left  when  they 
finished,  trying  to  get  that."  Roland  re- 
sponded. 

•  •  ■  •  • 

The  Coast  Guard  tried  and  failed  In  1964 
to  get  International  cooperation  on  a  move 
to  improve  fire  protection  on  p>assenger  ships 
exempted  by  the  grandfather  clause  from 
complying  with  SOLAS  convention. 

After  the  Yarmouth  Castle  sank,  Repre- 
sentative Edward  A.  Garmatz.  Democrat,  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  recalled  that  the  Coast 
Guard's  urgent  1964  plea  bad  t>een  Ignored 
by  foreign  governments.  He  called  on  the 
State  Department  to  demand  the  convening 
of  a  new  SOLAS  convention  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  International   Maritime   Con- 


sultative OrganlzaUon  (IMCO) .  a  United  Na- 
tions org.iniSMtlon. 

TO  SHOW  STATUS 

When  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  of 
IMCO  met  In  London  last  month.  Admiral 
Roland  was  buttressed  by  State  Department 
clearance  to  make  this  pitch. 

After  some  polite  arm-twisting  by  the 
Americans,  the  IMCO  committee  approved 
Admiral  Roland's  proposal  to  convene  an  ex- 
tmordlnary  session  of  the  Maritime  Safety 
Committee  In  London  beginning  May  2.  The 
sole  topic:  Fire  safety  on  passenger  vessels. 

Before  the  May  session,  the  IMCO  commit- 
tee will  circulate  a  questionnaire — the  same 
one  that  the  Coast  Guard  tried  and  failed  to 
get  circulated  a  year  ago.  The  answers  to 
this  questionnaire  will  show  the  status  of 
the  vessels — their  age  and  how  far  ships  ex- 
empted by  the  grandfather  clause  have 
gone  toward  upgrading  their  fire  protection. 

With  that  information  on  the  table,  the 
U.S.  delegation  will  press  again  for  Inter- 
n.itional  action  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  ships 
operating  under  the  grandfather  clause. 

•  •  V  •  • 

The  Yarmouth  Castle  disaster  has  forced 
Legislators  and  Government  officials  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  problems  of  making  sea 
travel  safer  for  Americans. 

Officials  now  recognize  that  Intem.itlonal 
safety  of  life  at  sea  rules  must  be  upgraded 
and  buttrcBscd  by  U.S.  law.  President 
Johnson  has  promised  legislation  later  in  the 
session  to  Improve  safety  and  guarantee  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  ships  sailing  from 
Anterican  ports. 

Both  the  President  and  concerned  legisla- 
tors have  indicated  that  If  safety  standards 
cannot  be  raised  by  mutual  agreement  with 
other  nmariUme  nations,  the  United  States 
will  act  on  its  own  to  protect  Its  citizens. 

KEY   PROPOSALS 

The  President  is  most  likely  to  urge  legis- 
lation that  would : 

Require  vessels  that  do  not  meet  U.S. 
safety  standards  to  state  in  their  advertis- 
ing that  they  are  not  subject  to  the  same 
CocMt  Ouard  safety  Inspections  required  of 
U.S. -flag  vessels. 

Require  all  passenger  ships  to  carry  liabil- 
ity Insurance  that  would  cost  the  ship  oper- 
ator more  as  his  ship  conformed  leas  with 
safety  standards.  Theoretically,  almost  pro- 
hibitive Insurance  cost  would  drive  the 
"floating  flretrape"  out  of  business. 

Retire  the  passenger-carrying  old  Great 
Lakes  and  river  steamers  build  with  com- 
bustible materials  or  force  them  to  conform 
with  modern  American  fire-proof  construc- 
tion. 

A  number  of  other  prop>osals  are  being 
discussed  as  representatives  of  the  Commerce 
and  State  Departments,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration of  Commerce,  the  Federal  Ma- 
ritime Service  and  the  Coast  Guard  assess 
how  far  this  country  can  go  without  step- 
ping on  foreign  toes. 

Nationally  and  Internationally,  the  climate 
has  change<l  substantially  on  the  question 
of  safety  at  sea  since  the  Yarmouth  Castle 
caught  flre  and  sank  last  November. 

With  Congress  and  the  White  House  now 
fully  aroused,  the  coming  months  can  pro- 
vide some  new  measure  of  safety  for  Amer- 
icans who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships. 


Warsaw  GheKo  Uprising,  April  1943 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or    NEW    JXRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 196S 

Mr.  KRESS.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
23d  anniversary  of  a  very  tragic  and  also 
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an  unusually  heroic  event  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews  in  Poland.  In  mid-April 
1943,  some  50.000  Jews  in  Warsaw  re- 
solved to  defy,  their  Nazi  foes  and  began 
their  fight  for' freedom.  In  that  struggle 
these  gallant  souls,  who  had  no  chance 
for  survival,  fought  their  ruthless  foes 
for  42  days,  until  finally  nearly  all  of 
them  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for 
freedom.  Only  a  handful  of  these  fight- 
ers managed  to  escape  death,  and  today 
they  are  rebuilding  their  reborn  ancient 
homeland,  the  State  of  Israel.  On  the 
observance  of  this  historic  anniversary  I 
join  all  lovers  of  freedom  in  paying  my 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  innocent  and 
gallant  victims  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
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uprising. 


The  Need  for  Edacation  in  the  Field  of 
PoliHcal  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 196S 

Mr.  ADAIR.     Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
has  met  and  mastered  every  Communist 
military  challenge,  whether  it  has  been 
actual  warfare  or  the  threat  of  armed 
conflict.    This  has  been  true  in  the  cases 
of  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey,  Berlin,  Leba- 
non, the  Quemoy  Straits,  and  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis,  to  name  a  few.     In  every 
case  we  either  exposed  the  Communist 
military  bluff  for  what  it  was  or  defeated 
them  militarily.    However,  in  the  field  of 
political  warfare  we  have  not  been  so 
successful.     Time  after  time,  situations 
have    arisen    that    demanded    political 
warfare  expertise  and  Were  our  record 
Is  very  spotty.    The  reason  for  this,  in 
my  view.  Is  that  we  have  neither  the  ap- 
preciation of  this  form  of  warfare,  nor 
sufficient  people  trained  in  its  subtleties. 
One  possible  solution  to  this  problem  is 
a  U.S.  Freedom  Academy.    Another  ap- 
proach   would    be    a    private    freedom 
school.    Washington  Report,  the  weekly 
newsletter    of    the    American    Security 
Council,  has  an  excellent  discussion  of 
this  important  issue  in  their  March  14, 
1966.  issue  and  I  wish  to  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Need  fob  PouncAL  Warfare  Education 
Ever  since  Vietnam  became  the  major  over- 
seas concern  of  the  American  people,  skllle^ 
observers  have  reported  on  our  inability  Jfb 
come  to  grips  with  the  political  aspects  of  the 
conflict.     In  the  fall  1964  issue  of  the  quar- 
terly  Foreign  Affairs,  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  G 
Lansdale.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ,  emphasizes 
the  U.S.  failure  to  fully  understand  the  Viet- 
nam struggle.     He  advocates  direct  organiza- 
tional opposition  to  "the  political  base  which 
the  Communists  set  up  in  1960.  In  their  hope 
to  gain  control  of  14  million  people  living  In 
South  Vietnam  through  a  wide  assortment  of 
"fronts"  to  appeal  politicaUy  to  the  farmers, 
the  workers,  the  youth,  the  intellectuals,  and 
even  the  civil  servants  and  military." 

The  VS.  Government  spokesmen  readily 
concede  that  the  political  front  in  Vietnam 
is  of  paramount  Importance.  Every  admlnis- 
traUon  since  Truman's  has  recognized.  In 
theory,  that  the  edacity  of  any  developing 
nation  to  cope  with  Red  nonmllitary  warfare 


Is  as  essential  as  Its  armed  capacity  to  quell 
Conununist  insurgency. 

we  ABM  STILL  AMATBITRS 

Although  ex-Ambassador  George  Kennan 
appears  to  have  lost  his  grip  on  today's  re- 
aiitles  in  Vietnam,  he  once  made  an  appraisal 
of  the  Communist  nonmllitary  challenge  that 
still  has  validity.  Expansion  of  Kremlin 
power,  he  noted  after  the  end  ot  World  War 
n.  was  due  "on  pert  to  Soviet  resourcefulness 
and  singlemindedness  of  purpose,  two  parts 
to  the  disunity,  complacency,  and  amateur- 
ishness of  the  West." 

Today's  Communist  world  has  its  own 
problems  of  disunity,  and  today's  Washington 
may  have  lost  some  of  its  complacency.  But 
amateurishness  remains  the  outstanding 
characteristic  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
challenge  of  Red  political  warfare.  And 
Communist  leaders  remain  resourceful  and 
slnglemlnded  in  their  global  pursuit  of  po- 
litical power.  They  also  have  an  ominous 
capacity  for  developing  and  increasing  their 
trained  manpower  in  all  countries.  Their 
constantly  renewed  strength  comes  from  the 
annual  output  of  graduates  from  "Lenin  la- 
stltutes"  In  Moscow.  Peking.  Prague.  Havana 
and  scores  of  other  cities,  some  outside  Com- 
munist-bloc countries. 

Trainees  spend  from  a  few  months  to  7 
years  learning  various  aspects  of  the  business 
that  has  been  the  backbone  of  Communist 
singlemindedness  ever  since  Lenin  wrote 
"What  Must  Be  Done."  Although  the  studies 
Include  guerrilla  warfare,  trombmaking.  sab- 
otage, etc.,  the  major  training  Is  In  non- 
violent tactics  and  nonmllitary  conflict  man- 
agement, with  emphasis  on  propaganda  and 
infiltration  techniques. 

The   revolutionary    idea   behind   Commu- 
nist poUtlcal  aggressions  cannot  be  bombed 
out  of  existence  In  Vietnam  or  anywhere  else. 
But  it  can  be  successfully  opposed  by  equally 
revolutionary  political  goals.     "To  start  the 
Vietnamese  moving  realistically  toward  those 
political   goals"   says   General   Lansdale.   re- 
quires   "an  aggressive  conmiitment  of  orga- 
nizations and  resources.     In  essence,  this  Is 
revolutionary   warfare   in   the   spirit  of  the 
British    Magna   CarU.    the   French    "Liberte, 
Egalite,  Fraternlte'  and  our  own  Declaration 
of    Independence.      (Although)    the    United 
States   has   felt   inhibited    about    trying   to 
make  a  contribution  In  areas  in  which  It  feels 
that  the  chief  responsibility  must  rest  with 
the  Vietnamese  themselves,  Americans  can- 
not escape  responsibility  In  this  area  either." 
That  responsibility  has  also  been  etupha- 
slzed  by  native  Vietnamese  leaders.     In  July 
1963  the  patriot  Dan  Van  Sung  virrote:   "In 
order  to  make  sure  that  an  emergent  people 
really  control  their  own  destiny,  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  make  positive  efforts 
helping  them  develop  control  of  themselves." 

MASSIVE    CHALLENGE.    FRAII,    RESPONSE 

To  date,  U.S.  "positive  efforts"  and  "com- 
mitment of  organization  and  resources" 
have  been  limited  to  such  overseas  undertak- 
ings as  the  foreign  aid  programs,  the  U.S. 
Information  Service  and  the  Peace  Corps. 
These  efforts  have  been  but  pinpricks  In  the 
political  hide  of  the  bear  and  the  dragon. 
They  cannot  forestall  the  kind  of  conspira- 
torial aggressions  that  result  in  a  Cuba,  a 
Vietnam,  or  a  Dominican  Republic.  Despite 
years  of  such  efforts,  involving  expenditures 
of  billions.  U.S.  missions  stUl  operate  tinder 
Red -streaked  horizons  today  In  many  areas 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 


TO    CLOSE    TH«    BDUCATIONAL    GAP 

U.S.  Freedom  Academy 
The  need  for  a  poUtlcal  warfare  training 
academy  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  tb* 
challenge  has  long  been  recognized  by  far- 
seeing  Members  of  Congress.  Convinced 
that  neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  the 
Pentagon  are  equipped  to  counteract  non- 
miUtary  aggreeslon.  these  legislators  advo- 
cate an  Independent  agency  to  organize,  re- 
search, and  develop  a  training  program  for 


U.S.  personnel  and  for  citizens  of  other  free 
world  nations  who  are  possible  targets  for 
Communist  political  and  psychological  war- 
fare. On  the  one  hand  their  bill  alms  to 
adequately  train  U.S.  personnel  serving  over- 
seas. On  the  other,  to  improve  the  political 
skills  of  non-Communist  citizens  of  emere- 
Ing  nations. 

The  legislation  they  propose  would  estab- 
lish a  U.S.-sponsored  free  world  counterforce 
to  the  Lenin  Institutes.  The  concept  has 
been  variously  called  a  cold  war  West  Point 
a  political  warfare  training  center,  and  a 
freedom  academy.  The  formal  name  for  the 
legislation  Is  the  Freedom  Commission  bill. 
It  would  establish  not  merely  an  academy! 
but  a  full-time,  seven-man  J>lparUsan  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  to  guide  the  needed 
research  and  administer  the  dual  training 
programs.  Structured  like  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  this  one  would  cooperate 
with  the  Department  of  State,  but  operate 
independent  of  it.  Such  detachment  per- 
mits the  training  of  natives  of  emerging  na- 
tions In  meeting  problems  of  modem  politi- 
cal development  without  being  committed  to 
current  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  academy 
can  develop  techniques  of  mass  communica- 
tion and  instruct  foreign  students  in  related 
pollUcal  skills.  A  separate  branch  can  train 
personnel  of  the  State  Department,  USIA. 
AID,  and  other  overseas  agencies  In  greater 
depth  than  their  present  limited  briefings 
on  the  Communist  challenge. 

In  the  development  of  an  academy  cur- 
riculum and  the  staffing  of  a  faculty,  there 
Is  no  reason  why  a  Freedom  Commission 
need  confine  Itself  to  the  services  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  At  its  disposal  are  brtlUant 
politically  experienced  citizens  of  other  na- 
tions who  are  articulate  champions  of  the 
open  society  and  keenly  perceptive  of  the 
Communist  threat  to  it.  Some  may  be  more 
effective  than  any  American  in  convincing 
foreign  students  and  the  world  at  large  that 
the  academy's  basic  concern  Is  for  the  ad- 
vance of  free  societies  everywhere,  and  that 
its  teachings  are  in  no  way  circumscribed  by 
U.S.  national  Interests. 

With    that    concept   clearly   developed    In 
hearings  on  the  Freedom  Commission  bill,  in 
1960  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  urged 
its  Immediate  passage  as  "one,  of  the  most 
important  bills  ever  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gross."    The  Senate  accepted  that  committee 
recommendation  by  a  voice  vote  but  It  did 
not  reach  the  House  during  that  session   •  •  • 
However,  It  cleared  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  last  year  and  because 
the  Vietnam  situation  focuses  increased  at- 
tenUon  on  poUtlcal  warfare,  sponsors  of  the 
bill   beUeve  it  will  come  to  a  vote  In  both 
Houses  during  the  present  session. 
Thg  Freedom  Studies  Center 
Senators  Dodd,  Mundt,  Doijclas,  and  Prox- 
MiRE  are  among  many  congressional   advo- 
cates of  a  U.S.-sponsored  Freedom  Academy 
who  also  encourage  private  citizen  initiative 
in  the  same  area.     "Since  governments  move 
so  slowly."  says  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  "it  is 
my  convlcUon  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
on  a  private  basis  to  make  serious  cold  war 
education  more  generally  available  than  it 
Is  today,  to  aU  those  who  can  make  use  of  It." 
Forty-two  senior  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  10  State  Governors  serve  on  the  advisory 
board    for    the    Freedom    Studies   Center,    a 
privately  flnanced  freedom  academy  soon  to 
be  launched.     The  center  recently  acqiUred  a 
671-acre  estate  campus  near  Ctilpeper    Va 
l'^    hours    from    Washington,    DC.      Some' 
Initial  courses  for  members  of  congressional 
staffs  are  scheduled  for  late  summer   1966. 
The  Freedom  Studies  Center  U  adminis- 
tered by  the  Institute  for  American  Strate^, 
Chicago,  ni.,  with  the  cooperaUon  of  40  other 
organizations,  many  of  which  are  universl- 
tlee.     It  Is  100  percent  privately  flnanced  by 
foundations,    corporations,   and   IndlvlduaU. 
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WlMtber  privately  or  officially  sponaored. 
any  ooore  by  the  American  people  to  serl- 
oualy  challenge  the  Lenin  Institute  pattern 
for  global  political  warfare  training  will  trtg- 
ger  characteristic  Slno-Sovlet  reactions.  Af- 
ter denouncing  such  an  Academy  as  "a  pro- 
vocative cold  war  aggression."  the  Commu- 
nist world  will  probably  find  It  as  handy  a 
permanent  propaganda  target  as  the  CIA. 
That  possibility  has  struck  some  adminis- 
tration worriers  as  sufficient  reason  for  op- 
posing the  Idea.  However,  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  legislation  proposing  a  Government- 
operated  Academy  will  get  serious  considera- 
tion froon  President  Johnson,  despite  long- 
standing State  Department  resistance.  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk  Is  not  himself 
responsible  for  that  resistance.  In  a  1963 
conference  with  this  reporter,  he  revealed 
an  openmlnded  unawareness  of  the  scope 
and  pxirpoee  of  the  legislation  his  depart- 
ment had  been  officially  opposing  for  years. 

Many  individuals  In  the  Department 
quietly  endorse  the  Preedom  Academy  con- 
cept. Among  those  emphatically  advocating 
It  before  congressional  committees  were  such 
foreign  service  veterans  as  Adolf  A.  Berle 
and  Robert  C.  Hill,  former  Ambassador  to 
three  Latin  American  nations.  A  total  of  59 
wltneases  familiar  with  cold  war  problems 
have  testified  In  favor  of  the  bill  at  con- 
gressional hearings.  The  only  opposition 
voices  were  those  of  Walt  W.  Rostow  and 
W.  Averlll  Harrlman.  both  of  whom  revealed 
a  misunderstanding  of  the  purpose  and  scope 
of  the  bills  under  consideration. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
the  American  people  must  begin  to  build  a 
more  adequate  political  defense  structure  for 
the  free  world.  A  substantial  part  of  the 
foundation  for  such  a  strocture  can  be  pro- 
vided by  a  Freedom  Academy,  official  or 
private.— HzmiT  BCatexs.  guest  editor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

ov  CkiJTcm.miL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  xrrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  would  like 
to  include  the  following  letter  which  was 
written  to  the  Saturday  Evening  Post. 
It  Is  a  strong  reply  to  proposals  for 
negotiating  peace  In  Vietnam,  as  pub- 
lished In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post's 
"Speaking  Out"  column  on  April  9.  1966. 
The  letter  was  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Dr.  Arthur  Shoemaker,  a 
distinguished  scholar  who  lived,  taught 
In  college,  and  conducted  business  in 
Peking,  China,  for  over  40  years.  His 
former  students  and  their  families  keep 
In  touch  with  him.  and  have  kept  him 
closely  Informed  of  events  and  attitudes 
In  Communist  China: 

Do  Not  Nbootiati  Vietnam 
TbeEorroB. 

Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Independence  Square. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dkax  Sn:  In  the  "Speaking  Out"  pages 
of  your  Issue  of  AprU  9.  1968.  a  U.S.  Senator 
makae  statements  and  draws  conclusions 
which  I  believe  deserve  conunent.  In  some 
•f  his  statements,  he  is  in  error;  in  some  of 
bla  conclusions,  he  la,  at  best,  misled.     Be- 


cause he  ws  speaking  in  his  "flV^lal  capacity 
as  a  U.S.  Senator.  It  seems  doubly  important 
that  his  mistakes  be  pointed  out. 

I  lived,  taught  In  college,  and  conducted 
business  In  Peking,  China,  frtwn  1911  to  1952. 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
country  and  the  character  of  its  people; 
today,  many  of  my  former  students — all  <rf 
them  Chinese — and  their  relatives  continue 
to  keep  in  touch  with  me  from  the  free  areas 
of  southeast  Asia  to  which  they  fled  when 
the  Communists  took  over  mainland  China. 
They.  In  turn,  keep  In  touch  with  their 
relatives  and  friends  who  have  not  yet 
escaped  from  Communist  China;  their  re- 
ports have  been  Invaluable  in  keeping  me 
Informed  on  what  is  going  on  In  China  and 
much  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  Senator  advocates  the  negotiation  of 
a  peace  in  Vietnam.  His  argument  Is  clear: 
"The  legal  basis  of  American  Involvement." 
he  says.  "Is  dubious  •  •  •  prior  to  Amer- 
ican intervention,  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
was  essentially  a  dvU  war.  This  war  was 
brought  about,  he  continues,  by  "the  refusal 
of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  allow  the  election  (In  1955)  pro- 
vided for  at  Geneva  to  take  place,  and  Amer- 
ica's complicity  In  that  refusal."  The  Vlet- 
cong.  he  states,  is  "a  genuinely  nationalist 
as  well  as  a  Communist  movement."  whom 
we  should  "recognize  as  a  belligerent  with 
whom  we  are  prepared  to  negotiate  peace." 
As  a  prelude  to  such  negotiations,  the  Sen- 
ator recommends  the  United  Statea  go  on 
record  that  "we  are  prepared  to  conclude  a 
I>eace  agreement  providing  for  an  interna- 
tionally supervised  election  •  •  •  [in] 
South  Vietnam,  and.  further,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  outcome  of  such  an 
election,  whatever  that  outcome  might  be." 

In  other  words:  The  United  States  en- 
couraged Premier  Diem  not  to  hold  the 
promised  election  In  1955;  the  Communist 
Vletcong  rose  In  revolt  and  a  civil  war  re- 
sulted: the  United  States  must  now  arrange 
to  hold  the  election  and  must  promise  to 
abide  by  the  result.  On  the  surface,  this  ap- 
pears a  most  fairmlnded  solution,  particu- 
larly since  the  United  States  does  bear  some 
considerable  responsibility  for  the  election 
refusal  which  appears  to  have  brought  on 
the  war. 

But  here,  the  Senator  Is  guilty  of  suppres- 
sion of  evidence.  Under  condlUons  as  they 
existed  in  South  Vietnam  In  1955.  an  elec- 
tion would  have  given  the  Communists  a 
hands-down  victory,  by  figures  which  have 
been  estimated  as  high  as  90  percent.  That 
U  why  neither  Diem  nor  the  United  Statea 
wanted  that  election  to  be  held;  instead,  It 
was  "postponed"  in  the  hope  that  Dlems 
government  could  weaken  the  Communist 
influence  so  that  a  later  election  might  give 
the  desired.  antl-Communlst  result.  That 
hope  was  not  realized  then  and  is  not  real- 
ized now. 

After  making  his  proposal  for  peace,  the 
Senator  goes  on  to  say.  "we  wage  war  against 
the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam,  but  we  re- 
gard them  as  Instruments  of  China,  and  It 
is  China  that  we  consider  to  be  the  real 
threat  to  the  security  of  southeast  Asia." 

If  China  U  the  real  threat,  and  if  the 
Cong  and  North  Vietnam  are  instruments  of 
China.  It  follows  that  a  victory  for  them  is 
victory  for  Communist  China.  Under  the 
Senator's  proposal,  then.  South  Vietnam 
would  be  delivered  Into  Communist  arms  not 
by  bullets  but  by  the  ballot  box;  Communist 
China  would  not  only  get  what  she  wanted 
but  would  enjoy  a  tremendous  propaganda 
victory  as  well.  If  China  U  a  threat  now. 
•he  would  be  a  far  greater  one  then. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  may  have  crossed 
the  Senator's  mind,  for  he  attempts  to  Jus- 
tify his  position  by  asserting  that  the  United 
States  should  "treat  China  as  a  respected 
member  of  the  world  community  now  going 
through  a  period  of  dangeroxis  chauvinism 
and  warranting  our  b««t  efforts  to  rehabili- 


tate her  to  the  world  community."  We  must 
do  this  because,  he  says,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  deep  and  bitter  humiliation  In- 
fUcted  upon  the  Chinese  •  •  •  by  imperial- 
ist nations.  Including  Russia  and.  to  a  de- 
gree. America." 

Unless  the  Senator  Is  referring  to  our  be- 
trayal of  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  otir  abandon- 
ment of  China  to  the  Communists,  that 
statement  Is  not  true.  No  major  power  has 
assisted  China  more,  and  demanded  less,  than 
the  United  States.  To  mention  only  a  few 
examples,  with  which  I  am  personally  famil- 
iar: The  United  -States  returned  to  China  the 
Indemnities  paid  to  them  after  the  Boxer 
Rebellion;  in  reciprocal  spirit,  the  Chinese 
established  Tslng  Hua  College,  to  be  staffed 
by  a  faculty  of  Americans  until  Chinese  edu- 
cators could  take  over.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  chosen  as  a  member  of  that 
faculty.  All  our  students  were  Chinese  and 
were  selected  from  every  province  In  China; 
after  4  years  at  Tslng  Hua.  they  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  for  higher,  postgraduate 
education.  These  students  have  always  held 
a  warm  friendship  for  all  Americans;  in 
Hong  Kong,  not  long  ago  and  40  years  after 
I  had  served  In  "Tslng  Hua.  a  Chinese  stopped 
me  In  the  street  and  reminded  me  that  he 
had  been  one  of  my  students. 

At  a  coat  of  $10  million,  America's  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  built  a  medical  college  and 
hospital  in  Peking,  open  to  all  patients  and 
staffed  by  Chinese  and  Americans  in  equal 
numbers  and  equal  responsibility. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident 
in  Peking  established  and  supported  the 
Peking  American  School;  during  its  years  of 
operation,  more  than  half  its  students  were 
Chinese.  My  own  children  went  to  school 
there;  today,  many  of  their  closest  friends 
are  Chinese  with  whom  they  attended  classes. 

These  are  examples  of  American  generosity 
to  China,  not  of  American  humiliations. 

In  a  further  effort  to  support  his  posi- 
tion, this  time  with  the  popular  cry  of  antl- 
segregatlon.  the  Senator  cites  the  case  of  a 
native-born  Chinese,  married  to  a  Belgian, 
who  returned  to  his  homeland,  landing  in 
Shanghai.  The  Senator  quotes  him  as  say- 
ing. "I  had  no  rights  on  the  soil  of  a  Chinese 
city  which  did  not  belong  to  the  Chinese;  my 
wife  had  rights  by  reason  of  sometlng  called 
skin  •   •   •.    We  boarded  the  English  steamer 

•  •   •  first    class    was    for    Europeans    only 

•  •   •  I  went  second  class." 

The  Senator  implies  that  the  United  States 
should  be  ashamed  of  Itself  for  so  treating 
a  Chinese  In  China.  Here,  he  is  again  guilty 
of  suppressing  evidence:  at  the  time  of  his 
story,  Shanghai  was  In  the  British  sphere  of 
influence;  the  p>arks  and  the  better  restaur- 
ants and  hotels  were  in  the  British  con- 
cession and  were  owned  by  them,  as  was  the 
steamer.  The  United  States  never  had  any 
concessions  or  spheres  of  Influence  In  China. 

In  continuing  his  argument  that  we  should 
"treat  China  as  a  respected  member  of  the 
world  community."  the  Senator  describes  the 
Chinese  as  "a  great  and  clviUzed  people." 
This  Is  Indeed  true  of  the  Chinese  people;  It 
Is  not  true  of  China's  Communist  rulers, 
whom  he  wants  to  treat  so  gently. 

For  example:  One  afternoon,  shortly  after 
the  Communists  bad  taken  over  Peking,  an 
old  Chinese  friend  of  ours  came  by  our  house 
for  tea.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  assure  us 
that  we  need  not  worry  about  the  Commu- 
nist takeover  and  that  there  was  no  need 
for  us  to  be  afraid  of  them.  Several  days 
later,  after  we  had  not  seen  him  or  heard 
from  him.  we  sent  word  to  his  house  to  find 
out  where  he  was.  His  wife  told  our  messen- 
ger that  the  Communists  had  taken  him  to 
the  Temple  of  Heaven  and  shot  him  because 
he  had  been  a  friend  of  Americans. 

Otu-  .Chinese  secretary,  worried  about  us 
and  wanting  to  help  us  if  he  could,  told  the 
Communist  authorities  that  he  disliked  us 
very  much  and  asked  to  be  appointed  an  of- 
ficial spy  to  keep  an  eye  on  us.     The  authorl- 
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ties,  perhaps  hoping  for  an  excuse  to  take  us 
to  the  temple  too,  readily  igreed  and  gave 
him  the  appointment.  Armed  with  it,  our 
Chinese  friend  was  able  to  come  to  our  home 
every  day  and  give  Invaluable  assistance  in 
protecting  us  against  our  common  enemy. 
He  was  a  very  brave  man;  our  debt  to  him 
cannot  be  measured. 

An  Italian  citizen,  living  In  Peking,  was 
married  to  an  American  and  had  four  chil- 
dren. The  Communists  seized  him,  paraded 
him  through  the  streets,  took  him  to  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  and  shot  him.  The  official 
charge  against  him  was  never  made  public: 
It  was  enough  for  the  Communists  that  he 
had  an  American  wife  and  was  American- 
tainted. 

The  Communist  rulers  of  China  are  totally 
unworthy  of  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  They  know  it  and  they  don't  care, 
because  they  have  a  very  simple  and  work- 
able plan  for  Communist  domination  of  all 
Asia  and  all  of  the  western  Pacific.  Including 
Japan.  They  plan  to  continue  their  pressure 
upon  areas  of  southeast  Asia  such  as  Viet- 
nam, Thailand,  and  Cambodia  so  that  the 
free  world  can  be  kept  occupied  and  off  bal- 
ance untU  Red  China's  nuclear  capacity  can 
be  developed.  As  soon  as  nuclear  weapons 
and  delivery  systems  are  available.  Commu- 
nist China  win  blackmail  Into  the  Commu- 
nist orbit,  under  threat  of  destruction,  the 
nations  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Japan.  Because  the  Government  and 
Army  of  Nationalist  China,  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa,  are  a  constant  threat  to  commu- 
nism, Formosa  will  not  be  blackmailed.  It 
win  be  destroyed. 

Meantime,  the  people  of  mainland  China 
must  be  kept  quiet  and  under  control.  They 
are  a  great  and  civilized  people:  proud,  reh- 
ant.  Independent  individuals  who  resent  be- 
ing herded  and  whose  patience,  though  pro- 
verbial, does  have  its  end.  They  are  not 
Communists  and  are  not  likely  ever  to  be 
Communists,  for  they  have  too  much  self- 
respect.  The  sole  source  of  present  Com- 
munist control  of  them  Is  Communist  China's 
Army.  In  that  army,  today,  there  Is  great 
and  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  ruling 
regime  and  an  intense,  i)ersonal  and  grow- 
ing dislike  for  the  entire  military  hierarchy— 
a  condlUon  which  may  well  account  for  the 
present  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
"volunteer  forces."  The  troops  now  in  serv- 
ice are  underfed,  undersupplied  and  under- 
led.  They  were  ripe  for  revolt  6  months  ago; 
they  are  even  more  ready  now,  and  when 
they  revolt,  the  people  of  China  will  revolt 
with  them. 

All  that  Is  needed  is  a  spark.  This  Is  why 
Red  China  fears  the  government  and  the 
army  on  Formosa;  this  U  why,  as  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk  has  said,  "whenever  the' 
United  States  suggests  serious  talks,  the 
Chinese  Reds  say  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
cuss untU  the  United  States  recognizes  Pe- 
king and  abandons  the  Nationalists  on  For- 
mosa." Mao  Tse-tung  has  said  he  would 
accept  tlie  loss  of  half  the  population  of 
China  in  order  to  defeat  "capitaiut  Imperial- 
ism;" if  we  were  to  abandon  Formosa  there 
Is  little  doubt  of  what  the  fate  of  our  friends 
there  would  be. 

The  Communists  and  their  sympathizers 
in  the  United  States  are  working  very  hard 
to  persuade  us  to  siurender  southeast  Asia 
to  them  as  we  once  surrendered  mainland 
China;  they  suggest  all  kinds  of  sugar- 
coated  "withdrawals  with  honor."  Quite 
apart  from  the  moral  issues  Involved  thU 
is  something  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  do. 

Today.  Red  China  is  not  a  major  power. 
By  holding  firm  in  southeast  Asia  and  on 
Formosa,  we  can  restrain  her  amblUons  for 
the  moment— untU  such  time  as  she  her- 
self possesses  nuclear  weaponry.  When  that 
time  comes,  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world  will  be  able  to  hold  southeast  Asia 
and  the  western  Pacific  only  at  the  risk  at 
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a  major  nuclear  war.  The  American  people 
and  their  Government  should  be  aware  of 
this  and  should  prepare  to  act  before  the 
situation  gets  completely  out  of  control. 

Without  the  nuclear  capability  she  hopes 
for.  Red  China  cannot  overrun  Asia  or  seri- 
ously retaliate  against  the  free  world;  with- 
out relative  peace  and  quiet  at  home.  Com- 
munist control  of  China  cannot  be  main- 
tained. To  restore  China  to  her  rightful 
place  as  a  free  nation,  we  must  do  two  things. 
First,  we  must  destroy  or  seriously  impair 
Red  China  s  nuclear  development,  while  such 
action  is  stni  possible.  A  delay  in  that  pro- 
gram, even  if  only  of  a  few  years,  wlU  be 
Invaluable  to  us. 

Second,  we  must  provide  support  to  the 
Nationalist  Government  of  Formosa  in  Its  ac- 
tion to  spark  the  revolt  of  China's  army  and 
China's  people,  so  that  the  mainland  may  be 
recovered  and  China's  territorial  sovereignty 
restored.  Freed  from  communism.  China  can 
be  one  of  the  greatest  powers  for  world  peace. 
The  people  of  Formosa  have  proved  that  Chi- 
nese can  create  and  malnUln  a  stable,  sound, 
democratic  government;  China's  manpower! 
coupled  with  American  technology,  can  cre- 
ate In  China  an  impregnable  bulwark  against 
any  and  all  enemies  of  freedom.  The  United 
States  need  only  give  Its  support. 

The  American  people  are  slowly  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  prime  cause  of  the  world's 
fear  and .  conflict  today  is  communism  as 
China  knows  it.  It  is  an  evU  that  must  be 
dealt  with  sternly;  it  Is  not  an  Issue  to  be 
debated  but  a  danger  to  be  opposed  and  de- 
stroyed while  *t  U  stUl  in  Its  weaker  stages. 
There  Is  not  much  time  left,  but  there  is 
stIU  time.  Red  China  can  be  stopped  and 
Its  people  can  be  freed — If  we  have  the  cotir- 
age  and  the  daring  to  do  It. 
Sincerely, 

Dr.  Ahthue  Shoemakek. 


Loyalty  Day  1966 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  1,  we  celebrate  both  Loyalty 
Day  and  Law  Day.  It  is  not  without 
meaning  that  we  celebrate  loyalty  and 
law  at  the  same  time,  because  law  repre- 
sents and  safeguards  the  highest  values 
to  which  our  country  Is  dedicated:  the 
Inherent  rights  of  the  individual.  To  ex- 
press one's  loyalty  to  the  United  States 
Is  to  affirm  one's  fidelity  to  these  values. 

It  is  significant  that  Loyalty  Day  was 
first  conceived  by  an  outstanding  orga- 
nization— the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
This  organization  proudly  lists  as  its 
members  men  who  had  the  courage,  bom 
of  fidelity  to  country,  to  stake  their  lives 
in  battle  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  all  Americans. 

It  was  the  Communists  who  first 
paraded  through  New  York  City  on  May 
Day  to  proclaim  the  advent  of  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  revolution  In  America.  So  re- 
pugnant to  American  Ideals  would  such 
a  revolution  be,  and  so  offensive  to  loyal 
Americans  Is  the  announcement  of  Its 
alleged  coming,  that  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  called  for  a  counterparade  on 
May  Day  to  demonstrate  their  enduring 
fidelity  to  our  Constitution  and  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  which  it  protects. 


The  inalienable  rights,  for  which  the 
first  patriots  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  would 
cease  entirely  to  be  recognized  under  the 
regime  of  communism. 

A  right  defines  what  belong  to  a  per- 
son. Our  Constitution  and  laws  secure 
to  every  person  what  truly  belongs  to 
him.  Freedom  of  religion,  the  inviolable 
Integrity  of  the  family,  freedom  of 
thought  and  expression,  private  prop- 
erty, freedom  of  occupational  choice  and 
equaUty  of  opportimity— these  are  among 
the  precious  things  which  belong  to  all 
Americans  because  the  principles  which 
this  country  was  founded  upheld  the 
Inherent  dignity  of  man. 

And  because  law  Is  meant  to  define 
and  to  safeguard  what  belongs  to  peo- 
ple themselves,  our  Constitution  estab- 
lishes representative  democracy  as  the 
form  of  government  which  befits  the 
dignity  of  a  free  people.  Our  Constitu- 
tion also  provides  that  the  people's  own 
representatives  mak^  the  laws  which  are 
meant  to  secure  and  safeguard  their 
rights. 

The  Communists  declare  that  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  things  all  rights  are 
attributed  to  what  they  call  "the  people." 
But  they  do  not  mean  by  "the  people"  a 
conununity  of  freemen  related  to  each 
other  by  mutual  rights  and  duties.  By 
"the  people"  they  mean,  not  people,  but 
an  abstract  and  collective  entity  which 
is  represented  by  a  dictatorial  govern- 
ment. To  this  entity— and  therefore  to 
the  state — everything  belongs.  To  it. 
everything  is  owed.  To  it,  all  rights  are 
alienated.  Nothing  remains  to  the  In- 
dividual person— he  Is  subject  entirely 
to  total  control  by  the  state. 

And  so  it  is  appropriate  for  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  celebrate  Loyalty  Day  l^  re- 
affirming our  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
Constitution  and  laws  of  our  great  Na- 
tion are  of  priceless  worth  for  they  have 
sustained  and  preserved  our  Individual 
liberties  over  a  span  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies. Only  by  adhering  to  the  lofty 
principles  of  democracy  on  which  Amer- 
ica was  founded  can  we  insure  for  our 
descendants  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges we  now  enjoy. 


Annirertary  of  Israel's  Independence 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or  KEW    TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  are  celebrating  the  anniversary 
of  Israel's  independence  proclaimed  in 
1948  in  Tel  Aviv  after  the  British  man- 
date of  Palestine  had  ended. 

As  we  observe  this  18th  anniversary.  It 
gives  each  of  us  great  pride  to  see  this 
nation  fiourish  In  democracy  within  its 
Middle  Eastern  feudal  environment. 
Isrsiel,  enslaved  for  over  2,000  years,  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  18  years. 
The  people  of  Israel  have  made  fantastic 
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social  and  economic  strides.  They  are 
successfully  developing  their  economic 
capabilities  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 
Not  only  do  we  observe  their  progress 
this  week,  but  we  look  with  pride  to  their 
unselfishness.  Persons  of  Jewish  an- 
cestry scattered  for  centuries  have  not 
let  miles  divide  their  allegiance  to  one 
another.  Since  Israel's  independence, 
this  nation  has  received  over  1 '  a  million 
people  of  Jewish  heritage  into  their  com- 
mon homeland.  We  can  look  to  these 
brave  people  and  learn  from  them. 
Their  examples  of  patience,  courage,  and 
preserverance  are  unmatched  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 


Standard  for  Daylight  Saving  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  McEWEN 

or  irzw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28.  1966 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  en- 
titled "Congress  Should  Cure  This  Con- 
fusion on  Time,"  appearing  in  the  March 
22,  1966.  Issue  of  the  Massena  Observer. 
Massena.  N.Y..  relating  to  the  need  for  a 
uniform  system  for  establishment  of  day- 
light saving  time : 

CoNCKCss  Shovu)  Cvmk  This  CoNrvsioN 
ON  Time 

(By  Leonard  H.  Prince,  editor) 

This  utterly  aenscless  confusion  over  time 
should  be  eliminated  In  this  new  day  when 
we  are  making  plans  to  go  to  the  moon. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  regulate 
the  date  of  ttme  changes  from  standard  to 
daylight,  and  that  changeover  should  be  on 
the  same  day  from  east  to  weet  and  north  to 
south. 

In  the  TTnited  States  during  1945.  according 
to  the  World  Almanac,  daylight  saving  time 
was  obeerved  In  31  States.  15  of  them  on  a 
statewide  basis  and  by  local  option  in  the 
remaining  IS.  The  19  other  States  had  no 
provision  (or  daylight  saving  time  or  barred 
any  change  from  standard  time. 

Of  the  31  States  observing  daylight  saving 
time.  30  of  them  started  It  on  the  last  Sun- 
day In  April  and  15  ended  It  on  the  last  Sun- 
day In  October.  In  the  other  States  there 
was  wide  variance  In  the  dates  of  starting 
and  ending  daylight  time.  Legislation  was 
introduced  in  Congress  during  the  year  to 
make  the  duration  of  daylight  saving  time 
uniform  In  those  States  and  cities  observing 
It. 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune  took  an  opinion 
I>oU  In  Minnesota  and  found  that  58  percent 
of  the  people  Interviewed  favor  having  Con- 
gress establish  uniform  dates  for  daylight 
time.  The  switchover  In  Minnesota  last  year 
was  complicated  because  some  communities 
started  4  weeks  ahead  of  the  offlclal  date. 

Best  thing  would  be  to  have  all  States 
adopt  daylight  saving  time,  under  the  Fed- 
eral plan,  and  this  means  each  and  every 
single  State,  or  to  ban  any  tampering  with 
clocks  In  each  and  every  State  and  have 
standard  time  throughout  the  entire  year. 

It's  ridiculous  to  have  each  State  decide  Its 
own  time,  even  ttvough  It  may  be  States 
rlghu. 

Standard  time  Is  reckoned  from  Greenwich. 
England,  recognised  as  the  prime  meridian  of 
longitude.    The  world  is  divided  into  24  time 


zones,  each  15  degrees  of  arc.  or  1  hour  In 
time  apart.  The  meridian  of  Oreenwlch  (0) 
extends  through  the  center  of  the  Initial 
zone,  and  the  zones  to  the  eastward  are  num- 
bered from  1  to  12  with  the  prefix  minus 
Indicating  the  number  of  hours  to  be  sub- 
tracted to  obtain  Greenwich  time.  Zones  to 
the  westward  are  similarly  numbered,  with 
the  prefix  plus  showing  the  number  of  hours 
that  must  be  added  to  get  Greenwich  time. 

Now  that's  a  beautiful  setup.  Just  as  plain 
as  It  can  be,  and  was  calculated  centuries  ago 
by  the  greatest  mathematicians  and  astron- 
omers ever  born.  It  still  wcx-ks;  It  will  always 
work  as  long  as  the  sun  shines. 

But  from  then  on  In.  lesser  minds,  biased 
folks,  pollUclans  out  to  win  votes,  people  who 
don't  want  to  get  up  In  the  morning,  people 
who  want  to  play  golf  In  the  afternoon — all 
get  Into  the  act  and  turn  this  great  country 
of  ours  Into  a  modem  day  Babel. 

And  thus  If  you  want  to  call  your  Con- 
gressman In  Washington  and  give  him  the 
benefit  of  your  views  on  Important  legisla- 
tion, you  have  to  figure  out  first  what  time  It 
Is  In  Washington,  whether  his  ofiBce  Is  open. 
If  you  place  any  long  distance  calls,  you  need 
to  know  what  time  Is  being  used  at  the  place 
you  are  calling.  And  If  you  are  traveling, 
by  plane,  train,  or  bus,  you  have  to  figure  out 
schedules  complicated  with  different  time 
used  from  State  to  State. 

Oldtlme  protests  from  the  farmers  should 
be  getting  weaker  and  weaker.  They  claimed 
that  fast  time  was  a  greet  hindrance:  they 
could  not  start  haying  until  the  sun  had  been 
up  for  hours.  That  extra  hour  In  the  morn- 
ing came  while  the  meadows  were  wet  with 
dew.  In  this  day,  farmers  don't  depend  so 
much  on  a  precocious  sun  to  do  this  and  that. 
They  have  the  equipment  to  harvest  the  hay 
quickly,  they  may  dry  it  with  powerful  blow- 
ers, or  chop  It  and  want  to  keep  It  green. 
E^very  dairyman  knows  that  milking  should 
be  about  12  hours  apart  for  the  comfort  of 
the  cows  with  heavy  udders.  As  long  as  this 
schedule  Is  nuilntalned,  the  cow  does  not  care 
what  the  clock  says.  Milking  time  can  be  6 
In  the  morning  and  8  at  night,  or  high  noon 
and  midnight,  for  all  the  difference  It  will 
make  to  the  cow. 

Tearful  mothers  sending  their  little  tots 
out  In  the  cold  to  watt  for  the  schoolbus  In 
early  mornings  but  realize  that  unless  the 
schoolday  Is  shortened,  the  children  will  be 
going  to  school  in  the  dark  or  else  coming 
home  In  the  dark  during  these  winter  days. 

The  U.S.  Congress  can  gain  everlasting 
glory  if  It  will  straighten  out  this  mess  about 
Ume. 

It  Is  time  something  Is  done  about  time. 


East  Tennet sean*  Speak  Out  on  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TKNNCSSKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  very 
pit)vocative  editorials,  concerning  the 
situation  in  Vietnam,  appeared  in  news- 
papers in  my  district  recently. 

The  first  editorial,  from  the  Morris- 
town,  Tenn.,  Gazette-Mail,  was  written 
l?y  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  Mr.  John 
Helms  in.  The  second  is  taken  from  the 
Tomahawk  of  Mountain  City.  Tenn. 

Both  of  these  articles  raise  questions 
that  are  worthy  of  discussion,  and  I  in- 
sert them  at  this  point  in  the  Record  for 
the  information  of  all: 


|Prom  the  Morrlstown  (Tenn.)  Oftzeite-Mail, 

Apr.  17,  19661 

Facing  Facts 

(By  John  Helms  m) 

An  air  of  unreality  hangs  over  the  events 
In  South  Vietnam  these  days.  Despite  the 
bitter  anti-Government,  antl-Amerlcan  dem- 
onstrations, the  United  States  has  doggedly, 
obstinately  refused  to  face  facts. 

As  the  riots,  undoubtedly  In  the  main  Red 
Inspired,  flared  In  Saigon,  Da  Nang  and  oth- 
er cities,  threatening  to  topple  the  General 
Ky  regime  If  not  total  anarchy,  the  reaction 
of  the  United  States  has  been  to  keep  a  stiff 
upper  Up  and  hands  off. 

Instead  of  backing  Ky's  military  govern- 
ment resolutely,  Washington  made  clear  that 
whether  the  South  Vietnamese  Premier  stays 
or  goes  really  isn't  very  Important.  The 
Johnson  administration,  through  the  person 
of  Under  Secretary  of  State  George  W.  Ball, 
revealed  that  Washington  Is  getting  ready 
to  acquiesce  to  the  scuttling  of  Ky. 

What  really  counts.  Ball  said  on  a  re- 
cent TV  Interview,  "is  Insuring  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  the  kind  of  government 
which  will  enable  them  •  •  •  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  and  to  determine  their  own 
future.  This  may  change,  from  Ume  to 
time,  as  they  decide  that  they  would  like  a 
different  form  of  government." 

Our  Under  Secretary  of  State  repeatedly 
insisted  that  the  recent  Honolulu  conference, 
at  which  President  Johnson  embraced  Gen- 
eral Ky  before  TV  cameras,  did  not  symbolize 
U.S.  support  for  the  embattled  Premier,  but 
was  only  "to  give  Its  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  which  Is,  at  the  mo- 
ment, a  government  In  which  Prime  Minister 
Ky  is  the  head  of  the  government." 

These  statements.  If  truly  representative 
of  official  U.S.  policy,  should  cause  any  still 
friendly  ally  to  shy  away  from  us  and  should 
Increase  the  growing  dem.ond  In  this  country 
to  pull  completely  out  of  Vietnam. 

General  Ky  might  well  compl.aln  that  he 
was  given  the  Judas  kiss  In  Honolulu,  but. 
alas,  he  Is  not  the  only  U.S.  ally  to  suffer  the 
changing  whims  of  our  Irresolute  foreign 
policy,  as  the  late  Rhee  of  South  Korea  and 
Diem  of  South  Vietnam  could  tell  him. 

Ky's  "fault,"  he  hlmseelf  pinpointed:  "I  am 
being  attacked,"  he  said,  "because  I  have 
worked  well  with  the  Americans.  Because  of 
this  the  Communists  want  to  split  us  up." 

Ky  recognizes  what  Washington  cannot 
or  will  not,  and  because  of  our  official 
stupidity — the  same  kind  of  official  U.S.  stu- 
pidity which  following  World  War  II  viewed 
Mao  Tse-tung's  Chinese  Communists  as  sim- 
ple "agrarian  reformers" — we  are  doomed  to 
an  apparently  endless  repetition  of  our  .igo- 
nlzlng  costly  mistakes. 

When  our  Under  Secretary  of  State  says 
that  "what  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  help  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  attain  a  self-suffi- 
ciency so  that  they  can  make  their  own 
choice."  when  George  Ball  says  that,  does 
he  really  mean  that  If  right  now  an  election 
In  South  Vietnam  were  held  and  the  Com- 
munists won  overwhelmingly,  the  United 
States  would  forthwith  abandon  Its  invest- 
ment of  thousands  of  Amerlcah  lives  and 
billions  of  dollars  and  go  home? 

If  we  are  not  In  Vietnam  selfishly,  for  our 
own  future  well-being,  to  keep  the  Commu- 
nists out.  our  enormous  Investment  there  Is 
unjustified.  It  Is  Just  such  fuzzlness  of  pur- 
pose as  enuniclated  by  Ball  that  makes  this 
war  which  Is  not  a  war  Increasingly  1p.«.s  un- 
derstood and  less  supported  here  at  home. 

I  Prom   the   Mountain   City    (Tenn.)    Toma- 
hawk.   Apr.    20.    19661 
UNnxD   Statts   nt   Southeast  Asia 
The  debate  over  the  role  of  the   United 
States  In  Asia,  aind  more  specifically  In  Viet- 
nam, raises  strong  passions  In  this  country 
and  around  the  world.    There  Is  little  wonder 
that  this  should  be  so  when  peace  Is  at  stake. 
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In  assessing  the  actions  of  this  country,  one 
fact  must  be  considered.  The  United  States 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  Uie  world. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port, the  dimension  of  this  power  was  stated: 
"The  United  States  has  more  strategic  mis- 
siles, nuclear  weapons,  mlsslle-flrlng  subma- 
rines, heavy  bombers,  aircraft  carriers,  long- 
range  transport  planes  and  helicopters  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  combined  Amer- 
ican land  armies,  though  small  bv  compari- 
son with  those  of  Russia  and  China,  have 
greater  mobility  and  firepower  per  division 
Backing  those  military  forces  In  the  field  are 
a  huge  military  reserve,  and  the  world's 
greatest  Industrial  establishment  It  Is 
America's  ability  to  place  vast  armed  forces 
thousands  of  miles  beyond  Its  shores  that 
makes  the  United  States  the  key  to  the  world 
balance  of  power." 

It  can  be  argued  that  this  country  is  In 
much  the  same  position  as  England  was  dur- 
ing a  good  port  of  the  19th  century  The 
British  fleet  patrolled  the  world  unchal- 
lenged, master  of  the  seas.  The  weight  of 
this  power,  thrown  to  one  side  or  the  other 
prevented  the  dominance  of  any  other  nation 
or  group  of  nations.  For  the  most  part  there 
was  peace  between  European  countries  whose 
colonial  empires  extended  over  much  of  the 
worid.  Can  the  United  States  assume  a  less 
responsible  role  today  In  using  its  vast  re- 
sources on  the  side  of  stability  by  seeking  a 
balance  of  power  that  would  limit  the  ex- 
pansionist alms  of  the  Communist  countries? 
It  seems,  to  many,  that  since  the  shoe  fite  it 
must  be  worn. 

The  goal  of  the  United  States  In  south- 
east Asia  should  be  to  make  of  that  area  a 
strong  point  rather  than  a  threat  to  peace 
Vietnam  itself  has  the  resources  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful country— with  an  energetic  people 
food,  and  timber  resources,  hydroelectric 
potential,  unlimited  water,  fine  beaches,  and 
scenery.  As  a  result  of  U.S.  action  there  Viet- 
nam Is  gaining  modern  Jet  airfields  and  the 
finest  harbor  facilities  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore.  The  United  States  has  offered 
to  aid  In  the  development  of  the  Mekong 
Valley  which  Vietnam  shares  with  Cambodia 
Thailand,  and  Laos. 

China,  held  back  now  by  U.S.  military 
force,  must  ultimately  be  restrained  by  her 
own  self-interest,  rooted  in  the  need  for 
profitable  commercial  ties  with  strong  inde- 
pendent Asian  nelghbors-^apan  to  the 
northeast  and,  it  Is  hoped,  the  potentially 
effecUve  countries  of  southeast  Asia  to  the 
south. 

Finally,  the  inevitability  of  change  in 
Chinese  leadership  must  be  considered.  All 
of  the  hard-line  revolutionaries  now  In  power 
are  In  their  late  sixties  and  seventies.  A  re- 
«nt  Life  magazine  article  observed  that  Mao 

Tse-tung,  now  72, has  expressed  with 

startling  frankness  his  doubts  as  to  the  revo- 
lutionary mllltance  of  the  next  Chinese  gen- 
eration. They  might  even  be  men  with  whom 
the  West  could  attempt  a  comprehensive 
settlement    of    the    major    Issues    dividing 

Us    •••_••  * 

And  so,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  coin 
The  United  States  Inherited  responslbUltles 
in  Asia,  but  with  them  perhaps  also  the 
leverage  to  help  foster  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion between  astern  nations  that  would  per- 
mit peace  and  a  possibility  of  a  better  life  for 
all. 
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Black  described  Clifford  Durr  as  "one  of 
the  best  men  I  have  ever  known."  "His 
course  in  life,"  wrote  Justice  Black,  "has 
been  marked  by  courage,  not  by  expe- 
diency." He  is  a  man  who  has  not  only 
done  good  works,  but  whose  own  steady 
courage  has  served  as  a  conscience  for 
his  contemporaries. 

He  reminds  me,  in  a  way,  of  Thoreau. 
In  1851,  as  schoolchildren  are  now 
taught,  Henry  David  Thoreau  went  to 
prison  rather  than  pay  taxes  for  a  war 
in  which  he  did  not  believe.  While  in 
prison,  he  was  visited  by  his  friend  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerso.i,  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  war  either. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  there,  David'" 
Emerson  asked  Thoreau. 

"What  are  you  doing  out  there 
Waldo?"  Thoreau  replied. 

Clifford  Durr,  of  Montgomery.  Ala. 
attorney  and  former  Commissioner  of 
the  FCC,  has  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience.  By  doing  so.  he  often  chose 
an  unpopular  course.  In  1948  he  refused 
reappointment  to  the  PCC  in  protest 
over  President  Truman's  Loyalty  Review 
Board.  In  1956,  when  Rosa  Parks  sat 
down  on  a  Montgomery  bus,  Clifford 
Durr  became  her  attorney. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal 
in  Montgomery  and  in  Washington,  he 
has  constantly  confronted  his  contem- 
poraries with  the  question:  "What  are 
you  doing  out  there?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  February  the  New 
York  CivU  Liberties  Union  presented 
Clifford  Durr  with  its  Florence  Lasker 
CivU  Liberties  Award.  Later  that 
month,  the  Nation  of  February  21  paid 
him  tribute  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Con- 
science of  a  Lawyer."  It  was  followed  in 
the  Nation  of  April  18  by  the  tribute 
from  Justice  Black. 

The  Nation  editorial,  and  the  letter 
from  Justice  Black  follow: 
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crises  and  tragedies  of  the  very  poor.  None 
of  the  big  civil  rights  cases  have  come  his 
way— perhaps  because  he  Is  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Justice  Hugo  Black,  and  potential 
clients  have  feared  that  if  their  cases  were 
to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  their  warmest 
friend  on  that  bench  might  have  to  dis- 
qualify himself.  Or  perhaps  clients  wanted 
a  less  controversial  lawyer:  Durr  has  never 
been  orthodox,  in  W.-ishlngton  or  In  Alabama. 
The  Lasker  citation  refers  to  "consistent 
and  outstanding  courage  and  Integrity  In 
the  defense  of  civil  Ubertles  whether  In  the 
performance  of  duty  or  above  and  beyond 
the  requlremente  of  duty."  Clifford  Dun- 
would  agree  that  he  has  tried  to  do  his  duty, 
but  nothing  he  has  ever  said  suggeste  that 
he  feels  he  has  done  more  than  his  per- 
sonal integrity  and  professional  skill  have 
required  of  him.  It  would  not  have  oc- 
curred to  him  that  there  was  anything  un- 
usual In  that,  and  we  are  particularly  happy 
therefore,  that  the  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
obliged  him  at  last  to  see  himself  as  hla 
admiring  contemporaries  see  him. 


(Prom  the  Nation,  Feb.  21.  1966] 
Conscience  or  a  Lawte* 


CliiFord  Dnrr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NEW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 
Mr.  RYAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  April 
18  Issue  of  the  Nation,  Justice  Hugo  L. 


The  New  York  Civil  Ubertles  Union  this 
month  gave  Its   1966  Florence  Lasker  Clvfl 
LlberUes  Award  to  Clifford  Durr,  a  man  well 
toown  In  the  days  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  as 
the  conscience  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission       le  was  responsible  for 
Issuance  of  the  Commission's  "Blue  Book  "  a 
report  that  criticized  broadcasting  for  exces- 
sive conunerclallzatlon  and  tried  to  Impress 
on  the  Industry  its  responsibility  for  s^^lng 
"the  public  Interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity," as  the  law  provides.     It  was  Durr,  also 
who   put   through   what   became   known   as 
the  "AVCO  rule"— prompted  by  the  Aviation 
Corporation's    attempt    to    buy    radio    sU- 
tlons— which  provided  that  a  station  owner 
wishing  to  sell  his  property  must  advertise 
for  bids  and  not  make  private  deals  (a  rule 
that  has  not  been  enforced  as  well  as  It 
might  have  been) .    Durr  fought  against  ad- 
vertising agency  control  of  broadcasting  and 
pushed  FM,  Insisting  that  at  least  some  of 
the  new  channels  be  reserved  for  educational 
purposes.     He   stood    up   against   encroach- 
ment by  the  big  newspaper  publishers  Into 
broadcasting. 

Durr's  career  In  Washington  came  to  an 
end  when  he  boldly  quoted  the  ConstltuOon 
to  Harry  Truman,  who  was  then  setting  up 
his  Loyalty  Review  Board  and  creating  a 
temper  In  the  country  that  encouraged  Sen- 
ator Joseph  McCarthy  to  scramble  for  power 
across  the  repuUtlons  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
He  denounced  McCarthylsm  even  before  the 
term  was  Invented.  In  recent  years  Dun- 
has  been  pracOclng  law  (he  has  recenUy  re- 
tired) In  his  hometown  of  Montgomery,  Ala. 
It  has  been  a  quiet  pracUce,  primarily  the 


(Prom  the  Nation,  Apr.  18,  1966] 
Letter  From  Justice  Black 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  am  writing  you  to  express  my 
own  appreciation  for  the  editorial  that  ap- 
peared In  the  Nation  concerning  Clifford  Durr 
{"Conscience  of  a  Lawyer,"  Feb.  21].  Cliff  is 
one  of  the  beet  men  I  have  ever  known 
All  of  hla  life  he  has  been  the  personnlfica- 
tlon  of  gentleness,  kindness,  and  tolerance. 
His  course  In  life  has  been  marked  by  cour- 
age, not  be  expediency.  He  has  never  been 
afraid  to  advocate  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  or  to  oppose  what  he  believed  to  be 
wrong.  He  has  never  compromised  with 
what  he  believed  to  be  evil  and  against  the 
beet  interearts  of  his  country.  As  a  public 
servant  he  fought  valiantly  for  the  public 
Interest  and  not  for  what  he  thought  was 
the  beet  interest  of  Cliff  Durr.  I  Join  you  and 
others  In  paying  tribute  to  CllflM-d  Durr— 

a  man  without  greed  and   without  guile 

and  without  ambition  except  an  ambition  to 
help  promote  equal  Justice  for  all  men  and 
women  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
faith  or  their  position  In  society. 

In  your  editorial  you  state  that  "Durr's 
career  In  Washington  came  to  an  end  when 
he  boldly  quoted  the  Constitution  to  Harry 
Trtmian,  who  was  then  setting  up  his  Loyalty 
Review  Board."  This  Implies  that  President 
Truman  refused  to  let  Cliff  stay  in  Govern- 
ment service.  President  Truman  did  his  best 
to  persuade  Cliff  to  accept  reappointment  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon 
He  did  this  with  full  knowledge  that  Cllir 
was  opposed  to  th<«  loyalty  program. 

The  President  talked  to  me  In  an  effort 
to   get   Cliff   to   accem   the    reappointment. 
When  I  told  the  President  that  Cliff  felt  he 
should  not  accept  reappointment  because  he 
was  opposed  to  the  loyalty  program,  the  Presi- 
dent eald  that   made  no  difference.     When 
told    that    caff's    views    were    so    strongly 
against  the  program  that  he  might  not  even 
vote   the   Democratic    ticket,    the   President 
again  told  me  that  that  made  no  difference 
In  this  appointment.     He  said  that  whatever 
his  views,  he  knew  Cliff  was  a  man  of  sturdy 
honesty   and   courage,   and   for   that  reason 
alone  he  wanted  him  to  continue  serving  as 
a  member  of  the  Communications  Commis- 
sion.    The  President  not  only  said  that  he 
would  reappoint  Cliff  de^lte  hU  views  but 
added  that  he  would  fight  to  the  last  dltoh 
for  his  confirmation  by  the  Senate.     Cliff's 
refusal  to  serve,  as  I  understood  It,  was  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  reelect  or  admiration  fca- 
Presldent  Truman,  but  rather  to  hU  belief 
that  It  would  somehow  be  wrong  for  him  to 
accept    the    Presidential    appointment    and 
then  fight  the  loyalty  program  pollclee  as  he 
waa  determined  to  do.     I  came  out  of  thU 
experience   with   the   belief   that   there   was 
something  strikingly  alike  in  the  character 
of    these    two   men — that    both    profoundly 


^^»: 
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believed  In  plain,  simple,  homey  honesty,  and 
that  neither  oould  be  swerved  from  doing 
that  which  he  thought  would  beet  serve  the 
public  Interest. 

Hugo  Buick. 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 


Down  oa  the  Farm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the  length  to 
which  the  Johnson  administration  has 
gone  to  insure  that  the  American  farmer 
will  not  realize  his  fair  share  of  our  Na- 
tion's economic  growth,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
which  describes  the  folly  of  the  admin- 
istrative action  taken  by  the  Johnson 
administration  to  impose  quota  controls 
on  cattle  hides.  Seemingly,  the  admin- 
istration has  taken  the  attitude  that 
there  shall  be  free  trade  for  everyone 
except  the  American  farmer. 

This  is  an  Illustration  of  how  our 
farmers  are  being  made  into  whipping 
boy  for  the  Johnson  administration's 
inflation. 

As  it  that  were  not  enough,  the  admln- 
tstration  has  heaped  insult  upon  injury 
by  dumping  Government  grain  In  the 
marketidace,  tripling  cheese  Imports  and 
ordering  Pentagon  cutbacks  in  pork  pur- 
chases. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  In  de- 
scribing the  success  that  the  Johnson 
administration  is  achieving  in  depress- 
ing farm  prices  and  Income,  reported  at 
a  prees  conference  that  he  was  "pleased 
to  report"  that  farm  prices  for  meat  and 
vegetables  were  starting  to  moderate. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation's  farmers 
are  expected  to  incur  higher-than-usual 
production  costs,  and  when  you  consider 
that  the  farm  economy  Is  still  found  to 
be  greatly  lagging  the  advances  being 
made  by  other  sectors  in  the  Nation's 
economy.  It  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  the  Johnson  administration  has 
purposely  decided  to  treat  the  farmer 
as  a  second  class  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  follows: 

Quota  on  Hides 

In  placing  quotas  on  exports  of  American 
livestock  hides,  the  Johnson  administration 
hoped  to  strike  a  blow  against  domestic  In- 
flation. Instead,  the  administration  has 
been  taking  a  beating — domestically  and 
Internationally. 

Its  troubles  started  when  shoe  manufac- 
turers complained  about  the  rising  prices  for 
bides.  The  Commerce  Department  came  up 
with  the  solution  of  placing  controls  on  ex- 
ports. This  move  had  the  effect  of  checking 
hide  prices.  But  shoe  manufacturers  have 
decided  to  Increase  their  prices  anyway,  while 
meatpackers  and  hide  exporters  complain 
that  curbing  their  foreign  sales  will  serve  to 
Increase  the  deficit  In  the  Nation's  balance 
of  payments. 

Meat   and  hide   Interests   are   particularly 
that    the   Commerce    Department 


heeded  the  pleas  of  the  shoe  Industry  at  their 
expense.  They  point  out  that  they  have 
been  under  pressure  from  the  administration 
to  expend  their  export  markers.  Their  re- 
ward for  doing  so  is  a  restrictive  quota. 

Commerce  has  now  decided  to  listen  to 
complaints,  but  the  damage  has  been  done. 
Shoe  manufacturers  have  raised  their  prices. 
Exporters  report  that  they  have  had  to  cut 
back  on  their  foreign  orders.  Packers  are 
talking  of  slowing  the  rate  of  cattle  slaugh- 
ter, which  might  mean  higher  prices  for  hides 
and  for  meat.  And  the  establishment  of  a 
quota  system  on  exports  to  keep  prices  arti- 
ficially low  Is  no  more  in  keeping  with  the 
administration's  objective  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion than  the  Imposition  of  import  quotas  to 
keep  prices  artificially  high. 

The  decision  Is  as  wrong  in  principle  as  It 
was  In  procedure.  It  is  time  for  the  admin- 
istration to  take  the  curbs  off  hide  exports 
by  Junking  the  quota  system. 


Onondaga  Lake  Scientific  Council 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NCW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28.  1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
I  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  praising  the 
work  of  the  Onondaga  Lake  Scientific 
Council.  This  council,  made  up  of  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens,  presented  the 
Onondaga  County  executive  with  an  ex- 
cellent report  on  the  polluted  condition 
of  Onondaga  Lake  and  Its  tributaries. 
While  the  council  has  been  formally 
dissolved,  its  memt>ers  have  indicated  an 
interest  in  seeing  that  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  aujtlon  will  result  from  their  ef- 
forts which  were  freely  given 

One  of  the  most  important  elements  In 
any  campaign  to  eradicate  a  public  dis- 
grace is  the  continuing  firm  support  of 
the  local  press.  In  this  connection.  Gene 
Goshorn.  the  county  editor  of  the  Syra- 
cuse Herald-Journal,  prepared  a  series  of 
six  articles  which  summarized  the  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  council  report. 
The  articles  follow: 
IProm  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald-American, 

Mar.  20.  1966) 

Wastx  Lagoon  Uacco  roa  Onondaga  Lake 

(By  Gene  Goehorn) 

With  large  amounts  of  human  wastes  over- 
flowing Into  Onondaga  Lake  from  Harbor 
Brook  and  Onondaga  Creek,  the  lake  sden- 
tlflc  council  suggests  that  a  large  lagoon  be 
Installed  In  the  end  of  the  lake  beside  the 
metropolitan  sewage  treatment  plant  to  catch 
the  overflow. 

The  council,  a  group  of  18  experts  propos- 
ing a  »25  5  million  lake  cleanup  program. 
also  suggests  that  an  electronic  alarm  sys- 
tem l>e  installed  along  the  brook  and  creek 
to  alert  public  work  crews  when  sewnge  is 
overflowing  from  the  city  sewer  system. 

The  estimated  cost  for  all  of  this  Is  $2  mil- 
lion. The  council  estimate*  up  to  tl  million 
or  half  of  this  cost  would  come  from  Federal 
aid  for  the  control  of  storm  water. 

The  development  of  a  lagoon  as  a  waste 
■tabtllzatlon  pond,  as  it  Is  called  In  the  coun- 
cil report,  is  a  "novel  Idea."  the  council  said. 
But  it  la  one  that  Syracuse  University  studies 
show  to  be  practical,  according  to  the  council. 

The  electronic  alarm  system  Idea  Is  working 
in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  with  "excellent  results." 
The  system  U  important  in  Syracuse,  the 


cotincil  said,  because  "very  little  maintenance 
work"  has  been  done  on  the  city  regular  in- 
spection." 

The  dty  sewer  system  overflows  about  48 
ttmes  a  year,  the  council  said,  and  during 
storms  the  overflowing  water  contains  "as 
much  as  95  percent  of  untreated  sewage." 

With  a  lagoon,  the  council  said,  the  over- 
flow would  be  held  until  It  could  be  slowly 
run  through  the  Metropolitan  Syracuse  sew- 
age treatment  plant. 

"From  discussions  with  the  State  health 
department,"  the  council  reports,  "It  was 
determined  that  the  overflows  from  Erie 
Boulevard  on  down  toward  the  lake  are  the 
mo6t  troublesome. 

"The  cross  section  of  the  Onondaga  Creek 
channel  has  a  shelf  above  normal  water  level. 
This  shelf  qould  beused  to  construct  a  pipe- 
line to  the  lagoon  from  each  overflow  pipe. 

"At  each  overflow,  a  west  well  and  pumps 
could  be  Installed  to  pump  the  overflowing 
waste  to  the  lagoon."  The  Harbor  Brook 
overflow  would  flow  by  gravity  without 
pumps  to  the  lagoon. 

"To  carry  out  properly  the  operation,  main- 
tenance and  cleaning  program  (of  the  city 
sewers)  to  prevent  pollution  from  reaching 
the  streams,  we  also  recommended  an  over- 
flow alarm  system."  the  council  said. 

"This  will  allow  maintenance  crews  to  be 
dispatched  to  clear  clogged  lines  and  to  pre- 
vent overflows  of  sewage. 

"Such  a  system  would  provide  electric 
sensors  at  each  overflow  pipe  with  a  central 
panel  which  would  flash  alarm  lights  and 
record  any  overflow  •  •  •.  Approximately 
30  electric  sensors  would  be  needed." 

I  From  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald -Journal, 

Uar.  21.  19661 

CocNcn.  Pkopossb  $2.7  Million  To  Clean  Up 

NiNK  Mils  Crxex 

( By  Gene  Ooshom ) 

The  Onondaga  Lake  Scientific  Council  rec- 
ommends $2.75  million  in  public  and  private 
spending  to  cure  the  "individually  small  but 
(together)  significant"  waste  discharges  In 
Nine  Mile  Oeek. 

"From  source  to  mouth.  Nine  Mile  Creek 
shows  a  steady  decline  in  water  quality,"  the 
council  say«  In  Its  60-page  report  on  Onon- 
daga Lake  pollution,  and  "the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  creek  below  Camlllus  Is  a  deter- 
rent to  urban  and  industrial  development  of 
the  area." 

"Economic  considerations  alone  should 
warrant  a  considerable  investment  in  a  treat- 
ment program  to  improve  stream  conditions," 
the  18-member  council  says. 

The  council  outlines  a  stream  cleanup  pro- 
gram although  It  notes  a  declaration  by  a 
State  health  department  officials  that  all 
"parties  discharging  wastes"  Into  the  creek 
are  "confomUng"  to  a  State  cleanup  schedule. 

The  program  calls  for  a  $2.5  million  project 
to  Improve  public  sewage  plants  along  the 
creek  and  $250,0(X)  In  spending  by  some  in- 
dustries along  the  creek  above  Amboy. 

"Recreational  and  esthetic  value  of  Nine 
Mile  Creek  above  the  village  of  Camlllus 
should  be  given  special  consideration  in  pol- 
lution control."  the  council  said,  as  "this  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  Is  potentially  excellent 
trout  water  and  its  f  nearness)  to  urban  areas 
would  result  in  Intensive  use." 

The  council  report,  which  Is  being  studied 
by  county  offlclals  and  others,  says  one  com- 
mercial plant  near  the  stream  source  periodi- 
cally releases  vrastes  Into  the  stream. 

"Some  domestic  wastes  frcHn  Individual 
homes  probably  enter  the  stream  between 
Otlsco  Lake  and  Marcellus  since  the  section 
of  the  stream  parsing  through  Marcellus  Park 
has  been  closed  to  wading  and  swimming  by 
the  public  health  officer. 

"Sewage  from  the  village  of  Marcellus  is 
discharged  into  Nine  Mile  Creek  after  receiv- 
ing primary  treatment."  the  council  says,  but 
"organic  enrichment"  of  the  stream  is  notlce- 
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able    "although    the    plant   Is   modem    and 
meets  present  stream  standards." 

Another  plant  was  discharging  milk -colored 
wastes  into  the  stream  near  Marcellus  the 
council  says,  but  it  "Is  starting  Inplant  alter- 
ations to  reduce  waste  discharges." 

In  Camlllus  Village,  the  council  says  a 
company  discharges  indxistrlal  wastes  while 
some  village  sewage  is  put  in  the  stream  raw 
and  "the  remainder  passes  through  an  anti- 
quated primary  treatment  plant  constructed 
in  the  1930's." 

"Further  downstream,  the  treatment  plant 
serving  Orchard  Village  Is  grossly  overloaded 
and  the  quality  of  solids  In  this  plant's  ef- 
fluent suggests  treatment  is  Ineffective. 

"In  the  final  miles  of  stream,  overflow  from 
the  Solvay  Process  Co.  wastebeds  enters  Nine 
Mile  Creek.  Also,  periodically,  untreated 
sewage  from  the  State  exposition  grounds  Is 
discharged  into  the  creek." 

The  council  said  a  program  should  be 
started  right  away  to  find  the  "numerous 
minor  sources  of  pollution  in  the  creek,  such 
as  Individual  household  sewers." 

The  councU  said  the  State  public  works 
department  "should  be  condemned  for  its 
lone-sided]  action  In  changing  the  Nine 
Mile  Creek  stream  banks  north  of  Marcellus. 
"Such  a  program,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  stream  In  this  area,  should  have  been 
undertaken  only  in  cooperation  with  the  con- 
servation department." 

The  State  changed  the  streambed  In  the 
Martisco  area  while  rebuilding  part  of  Route 

Solvay  Process  discharges  into  the  stream 
"present  very  complex  problems  which  should 
receive  intensive  studies,"  the  council  adds. 
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ment  Plant  some  dumping  of  chemical  wastes 
and  asphalt  paving  materials  has  taken 
place. 

"Surface  ninoff  water  was  observed  run- 
ning Into  the  stream  In  a  highly  contam- 
inated condition.  A  strong  odor  is  present 
which  may  [be  caused  by]  the  sewage  treat- 
ment plant. 

Factory  avenue.  Mattydale:  "Large  mounds 
of  discarded  oil  drums,  old  asphalt  paving 
and  garbage  are  evident.  The  creek  U  still 
slow-moving    and    oil-contaminated. 

Townllne    Road,    Town    of   DeWltt:    "The 
creek  is  slow  and  muddy.     A  recent  topsoll 
stripping  operation  is  in  progress    [which] 
if  continued    (will   cause]    a  large  problem 
with  silting  of  the  stream. 

No  further  observations  east  of  Townllne 
Road  were  made.  The  area  •  •  •  is  not 
heavUy  populated  or  commercialized  [and] 
the  problems  already  noted  were  sufficient- 
ly depressing  to  discourage  any  further  in- 
vestigation." 
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[Prom  the  Syracuse   (N.Y.)    Herald- Journal 
Mar.  22,  1966] 
Sewage  Treatment  Plant  Improvements 
Needed 
(By  Gene  Goshorn) 
"The   flrst   item   considered   for  bettering 
the    condition     of    Ley    Creek,"    says     the 
Onondaga   Lake    Scientific    Council,    is   Im- 
provements In  the  county-operated  Ley  Creek 
sewage  treatment  plant. 

The  council  of  18  experts,  in  outlining  a 
S25.5  million  program  for  cleaning  up  the 
lake,  also  calls  for  $1.25  million  In  private 
Investment  to  Improve  Industrial  waste 
treatment  In  Bristol  Laboratories.  General 
Electric  Co.,  Carrier  Corp..  Ternstedt  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corp.  and  other  creek- 
side  Industries. 

Further,  "dumping  and  sanitary  landfill 
operations  must  be  conducted  so  that  they 
do  not  contribute  to  the  pollution  of  Ley 
Creek,"  the  council  sajrs. 

County  offlclals  .are  studying  the  council's 
recommendations,  which  the  council  esti- 
mates required  $50,000  worth  of  their  pro- 
fessional time  to  prepare  at  no  cost  to  the 
county. 

The  60-page  council  report  lists  what  two 
council  members  saw  on  a  short  inspection 
tour  of  the  Ley  Creek  area. 

"The  creek  shows  evidence  of  heavy  pol- 
lution from  the  Town  of  Sallna  dump"  at 
Wolf  Street,  it  is  reported. 

Wolf  Street:  "The  creek  shows  evidence 
of  heavy  pollution  from  the  Town  of  Sallna 
dump  on  the  north  bank  and  building  mate- 
rial waste  on  the  west  side  of  the  road. 
■  Heavy  green  algae  growth  was  noticeable, 
also.  There  are  oil  and  tar  from  industrial 
operations  In  the  area.  It  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  approach  the  stream,  due  to  the  dif- 
ficult footing  caused  by  the  debris  lining 
the  bank  and  blocking  the  creek  bed. 

Park  Street:  "Creek  •  •  •  water  U  turbid 
with  a  heavy  oil  slick  and  noticeable  odor. 
A  Syracuse  dump  borders  the  creek  on  the 
northwest  side. 

Seventh  North  Street:  "The  dump  on  the 
northwest  bank  U  being  used  as  a  landfill 
operation.    Adjacent  to  the  Ley  Creek  Treat- 


[Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.T.)  Herald-Journal, 
Mar.  23,  1966] 

Council  Sees  Better  Life  in  Clean  Lake 

(By  Gene  Goshorn) 
The  Onondaga  Lake  Scientific  Council  says 
there  is  more  to  consider  than  "the  temple 
idol"  of  money  In  deciding  how  much  it's 
worth  to  have  an  unpolluted,  clean  Onon- 
daga Lake. 

The  18-member  council,  composed  of  sci- 
entists. Industrial  engineers  and  others,  has 
proposed  a  $25.5  million  lake  cleanup  pro- 
gram. Of  the  total  $7,450,000  would  come 
from  the  local  community.  Industry  and 
State  and  Federal  aid  would  pay  the  rest. 

Speaking  of  dollar  cost,  the  council  says. 
"It  would  seem  far  more  honest  to  decide  that 
a  clean  lake  is  necessary  for  a  better  and 
fuller  life  without  dreaming  up  ways  to  put 
meaningless  dollar  values  on  it. 

"It  U  the  obligation  of  all  citizens  today 
to  understand  the  Importance  of  a  clean 
lake  so  that  future  generations  may  be  able 
to  enjoy  and  use  their  Inheritance  of  natural 
environments. 

"The  citizens  of  Onondaga  County  will  be 
asked  to  spend  less  than  $1  a  person  a  year 
for  the  next  30  years  or  $7,450,000  to  acquire 
a  clean,  usable  body  of  water  as  a  neighbor. 

"Industries  wlU  be  asked  to  spend  an  esti- 
mated $7  million  for  the  same  goals  The 
council  expects  the  State  and  Federal 
Govemmenu  to  chip  in  the  remalninB 
$11,075,000."  oixiuig 

The  council  In  its  60-page  report  to  county 
government,  which  created  It  after  a  5-month 
newspaper  campaign,  attempts  to  Justify 
these  costs  by  asking  a  series  of  questions. 

"How  much  is  it  worth  to  have  a  lake  In 
the  metropolitan  area  where  one  can  enjoy 
good  fishing,  boating,  swimming,  or  other 
recreational  uses  without  the  danger  of 
waterbome  diseases? 

"What  is  It  worth  to  Industry  to  have  clean 
water?  Solvay  Process  Co.'s  annual  expense 
of  $500,000  for  conditioning  polluted  lake 
water  is  but  one  speclflc  example. 

"How  much  Is  it  worth  not  to  need  to  apol- 
ogize to  a  visitor  as  you  attend  the  Intercol- 
legiate rowing  regatta  or  drive  along  Onon- 
daga Lake?  * 

"How  many  new  businesses  and  Industries 
would  be  attracted  to  Onondaga  County  be- 
cause It  contains  a  large,  unique,  clean  lake?" 

The  council  maintains  that  Industries 
would  be  attracted  to  Onondaga  County  be- 
cause it  contains  a  large,  unique,  clean  lake. 

The  council  maintains  that  industries 
sportsmen  and  water  sport  enthusiasts  can 
live  In  harmony  on  Onondaga  Lake. 

"There  has  never  been  a  concerted  effort 
to  adapt  each  of  these  uses  so  that  each  could 
be  compatible,"  the  councU  says,  and  "this 
U  why  Onondaga  Lake  1»  In  Ite  sordid  con- 
dltlon  today." 


(Prom  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)   Herald-Journal 

Mar.  24,  1966] 

Many    People   Have   Powcht   To   Clean    Up 

Lake 

(By  Gene  Goshorn) 

The  Onondaga  Lake  Scientific  CouncU 
lauds  the  late  Alexander  P.  (Casey)  Jones 
Herald-Journal  executive  edlUM-  Banker 
Crandall  Melvin.  Si .,  the  late  City  Engineer 
Nelson  Pitts  and  others  as  "pioneer  workers 
who  have  attempted  to  restore  polluted 
Onondaga  Lake." 

The  council  which  has  proposed  a  $25  5 
million  program  to  restore  the  lake,  singles 
out  these  men  and  others — Walter  Welch 
Oliver  Pease,  William  A.  Maloney,  Albert 
Pope,  Grace  Lewis,  and  Earl  F.  O'Brien— for 
special  recognition. 

Jones,  Herald  editor  from  April  1950 
until  last  April,  wrote  numerous  editorials 
about  the  lake  and  inspired  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  lake  last  April. 

Banker-lawyer  Melvin  spent  his  own 
money  m  the  1940's  on  the  Onondaga  Lake 
^lamatlon  Association,  Inc.,  in  which 
Maloney,   Pease,   and   Welch   were   active. 

Melvin  In  the  1930s  headed  the  county 
depression  work  relief  program  under  Gov 

n!^t"h!H,H?-  ^°P*'=^'^'t  and  spent  $1.5  mil-' 
lion  building  the  Onondaga  Lake  Parkway 
and  Onondaga  Lake  Park  on  the  eastern 
lakeshore.  Despite  lake  pollution  which 
rules  out  public  swimming  and  most  fishlnK 
the  park  is  the  most  popular  In  the  county 
attracting  upward  of  a  million  visitors  a  year 
Pope  and  Pease  were  both  at  the  head  of 
efforts  by  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  help  the  lake.  Pope  was  a  cause 
celebre  locally  when  State  police  arrested 
him  as  he  picketed  Gov.  Thomas  E  Dewey 
As  Dewey  turned  a  spade  of  earth  break- 
ing ground  for  the  State  thruway  Pope  car- 
ried a  sign  urging  him  to  do  something 
about  lake  pollution. 

Earl  P.  O'Brien  Is  head  of  the  O'Brien  k 
Gere  engineering  firm  and  is  credited  with 
being  a  moving  force  in  creation  of  the  $12 
million  Metropolitan  Syracuse  Sewaee 
Treatment  Plant,  which  senes  Syracuse  and 
parts  of  the  towns  of  Onondaga,  Geddes  and 
Camlllus. 

Grace  Lewis  was  a  local  newspaper  reporter 
and  columnist  for  the  Post-Standard  some 
years  ago. 

While  lauding  those  who  have  worked  on 
ake  cleanup  in  past  years,  the  18-member 
lake  council  applauds  In  advance  "every 
citizen  •  •  .  who  will,  with  every  resource 
available  to  him,  such  as  letters,  taxes  and 
vote^  help  to  bring  forth  many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations advanced  In  thU  report 

"Through  action  now,  the  next-bom  gen- 
eration will  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  full 
benefits  of  Onondaga  Lake  as  God  Intended 
them  to  be." 

(From  the  Syracuse   (NY.)    Herald- Journal 

Mar.  25,  1966] 

Park  Urged  for  Solvay  Wastebeds 


(By  Gene  Goshorn) 

A  recreation  area,  such  as  a  park  or  golf 
course,  should  be  set  up  on  the  280-acre 
abandoned  Solvay  wastebeds  along  the  west 
shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  say  the  Onondaga 
Lake  Scientific  Council. 

The  council,  in  pushing  for  a  $25.5  million 
to  clean  up  lake  pollution,  proposes  spending 
a  m  Ulon  dollars  to  beautify  land  bordering 
the  lake.  ■ 

•The  18-member  citizens'  councU  says  the 
watebeds  should  be  transferred  from  State 
pubUc  works  department  to  State  conserva- 
tion department  control. 

The  area  around  the  south  end  of  the  lake 
presently  used  by  industry,  should  continue 
In  this  use  with  restrictions  on  dumping  or 
any  other  form  of  disflguraUon,  the  councU 
says. 

Industries  at  that  end  should  be  enlisted 
m  a  cooperative  program  to  clean  up  and 
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beautify  the  area,  the  council  adds,  and  the 
State  public  works  department  should  be 
asked  to  landscape  Route  690  to  beautify  the 
approaches  to  the  city. 

The  council's  recommendations  for  a  park 
on  the  Solvay  wastebeds  Is  largely  a  repeat 
of  »   1953  propoaal  by  the  State. 

The  State  propoaal  resulted  In  special  pe- 
destrian bridges  across  Route  690  to  be  used 
by  people  walking  to  the  proposed  park. 

These  spans  today  are  called  bridges  to 
nowhere  because  nothing  ever  was  done  about 
the  park. 

Recently.  Solvay  Process  Co..  said  It  would 
cooperate  with  Syracuse  University  civil  engi- 
neers. Including  Daniel  P.  Jackson,  chairman 
of  the  lake  scientific  committee.  In  trying 
various  methods  of  beautifying  the  wastebeds. 

The  council  say.  A  recreation  area  •  •  • 
will  require  Inveetlgtlon  of  problems  of  build- 
ing on  the  beds  and  study  of  the  best  means 
of  developing  plant  coverage. 

Studies  to  date  Indicate  that  certain  areas 
could  be  planted  In  their  present  state  and 
others  •  •   •  could  be  topsolled. 

The  area  should  be  reclaimed  for  use  as 
a  park,  golf  course,  or  planted  to  remain  In 
a  wild  or  untended  state,  to  beautify  lu 
appearance  from  the  highway  an«  the  lake. 

The  council  said  all  the  million  dollars 
needed  to  beautify  the  land  around  the  lake 
might  come  from  the  State  and  Federal 
Oovemments.  including  the  Federal  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  program. 


The  World  SitnadoB  and  Foreign  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcokd.  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  my  distlng\iished  colleague.  Mr. 
CoLLrBR,  delivered  before  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  for  Industrial  Se- 
curity In  Chicago  on  April  12: 

In  this  year  of  1966.  48  years  after  the 
armistice  which  ended  a  war  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  and  two  decades 
after  the  second  great  world  conflict  In  this 
century,  the  old  world  is  so  distraught  and 
so  sick  that  any  hope  for  stability  and  peace 
In  this  or  the  next  generation  becomes  more 
and  more  remote.  So  entangled  In  the  grow- 
ing troubles  of  the  world  Is  the  United  States 
that  even  the  chaotic  condition  In  Vietnam, 
according  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
takes  up  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  time  of 
the  State  Department. 

We  have,  since  World  War  II.  expended 
tsas  billion  on  defense  and  on  aid  for  coun- 
tries across  the  face  of  the  globe  in  an  eflort 
to  establish  some  kind  of  stability.  Tet,  the 
situation  In  each  of  the  continents  Is  one 
which  can  be  defined  only  as  chaotic.  Prom 
our  own  point  of  view,  we  are  committed 
to  the  common  defense  of  42  nations  In  the 
world  as  a  result  of  various  regional  treaties. 
Those  with  whom  we  are  Joined  In  these  alli- 
ances have  been  the  recipients  of  Uncle 
Sam's  foreign  aid  generosity  In  the  aggregate 
of  billions  of  dollars,  yet  most  of  them  have 
not  only  faUed  to  support  our  position  in 
southeast  Asia,  but  have  alao.  In  fact,  been 
bitterly  critical  of  our  efforts  to  stem  the 
subversion  and  aggreaslon  of  totalitarian 
communism. 

Epitomizing  this  atutude  Is  that  of 
France's  Charles  de  Qaulle  who  Is  attacking 
NATO  and  TlrtuaUy  teUlng  vm  to  get  out. 
Ironic  it  Is,  too,  because  we  have  twice  saved 


France  from  military  annlhlUatlon  In  the 
two  great  wars  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
The  French  are  deeply  Indebted  to  the 
United  States  financially  for  loans  and  aid 
offered  to  rebuild  them  after  we  had  saved 
their  proverbial  neck  In  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II. 

Typical,  too.  of  the  situation  is  the  Inci- 
dent of  Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Indira  Gandhi 
of  India  Just  a  few  days  ago.  After  her  re- 
cent visit  to  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson  pledged  a  new  blllion-dollar  food 
program  for  India  to  avert  famine  in  that 
country.  We  will  ship  3.5  million  tons  of 
grain,  mostly  wheat,  to  assist  India — this  Is 
In  addition  to  $10  billion  of  various  kinds 
of  aid  we  have  given  since  the  end  of  British 
rule  In  1947.  Just  a  matter  of  days  after 
she  left  the  White  House  with  this  promise 
In  her  hand,  she  appeared  on  a  television 
program  in  New  York  and  proceeded  to  bit- 
terly criticize  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam,  saying 
that  we  erred  In  not  extending  the  truce  In 
bombings  of  North  Vietnam. 

Aside  from  our  own  Involvement,  there  Is 
hardly  a  corner  of  the  globe  today  at  which 
one  can  look  without  seeing  anything  but 
seething  unrest  and  trouble. 

I*ressures  have  been  applied  agnlnst  the 
small  nation  of  Rhodesia  In  a  matter  that  Is 
entirely  Internal  and  British  oOlcials  are 
sitting  like  vultures  waiting  for  Rhodesia  to 
cave  In  from  the  economic  pressures  that 
have  been  Invoked  upon  her.  The  British 
Labor  press  heaps  criticism  on  the  United 
States  on  the  grounds  that  our  activity 
there  deals  with  an  Internal  situation  and 
frequently  meetings  and  demonstrations 
against  U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  are  encour- 
aged by  the  party  In  power  In  Britain,  with 
never  a  word  about  the  pressures  England 
Is  putting  upon  the  present  Rhodeslan  Gov- 
ernment. Tet.  the  highly  critical  British, 
who  we  helped  out  of  a  financial  dilemma 
Just  3  years  ago  when  the  pound  sterling 
virtually  collapsed,  will  within  a  matter  of 
months  have  to  take  time  out  from  their 
criticism  of  U.S.  policy  to  once  again  ask 
Uncle  Sam  to  ball  our  their  once  great 
empire. 

In  Latin  America  today.  U.S.  policies  are 
blamed  for  most  of  their  troubles,  as  In  the 
political  situation  that  has  brought  military 
leaders  to  power.  Billions  in  XJS.  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  certainly 
have  not  generated  any  expression  of  grati- 
tude in  the  Western  Hemisphere — and  that 
may  well  be  the  understatement  of  the  year. 

It  will  be  decades  t>efore  any  order  comes 
out  of  chaos  In  the  new  nations  of  black 
Africa  where,  admittedly,  the  people  were 
unprepared  for  immediate  self-government 
in  the  great  liberation  movement  of  the  past 
two  decades.  Let  me  make  It  eminently 
clear  that  I  believe  every  nation  must  have 
the  right  of  self-determination.  The  point 
I  am  making  Is  that  the  African  nations, 
long  exploited  and  under  the  domination  of 
Western  European  powers,  suddenly  threw 
off  the  shackles  but  were  unprepared  to 
sustain  themselves  politically  and  economi- 
cally, pointing  up  again  that  we  live  in  a 
generation  when  remedying  the  wrongs  of 
the  past  Is  done  so  hastily  that  the  cure 
becomes  as  serious  as  the  disease  Itself. 

There  are.  It  Is  true,  temporary  truces  in 
certain  trouble  spots  of  the  world,  but  each 
may  well  be  a  keg  of  dynamite.  There  has 
been  no  real  solution  to  the  Greek-Turkish 
embrogilo  on  Cyprus — It  could  flare  up  at  any 
time,  as  cotild  the  border  struggles  iietween 
the  Arabs  and  Israel.  And  the  tussle  be- 
tween India  and  Pakistan,  both  U.S.  aid  re- 
cipients, over  Kashmir  Is  not  by  any  means 
settled  though  there  la  a  temporary  truce 
in  that  area.  Not  far  from  the  U.S.  mainland 
Is  the  troubled  Dominican  Republic  where 
conditions  remain  chaotic  In  the  fao«  of 
U.S.  aid  and  troops,  while  certain  of  our  com- 
patriots in  the  Organization  of  American 
States  look  with  a  Jaundiced  eye  at  our  ac- 
tions In  Santo  Domingo. 


On  the  brighter  side.  If  one  can  take  any' 
solace  from  the  problems  of  others,  we  find 
that  the  Internal  troubles  of  our  Communist 
adversaries  grow  In  a  mainner  that  tends  to 
Impede  to  some  degree  their  ambition  to 
either  psychologically  or  mllltantly  Impose 
communism  upon  the  reel  of  the  world. 

Fidel  Castro  has  made  a  virtual  mess  of 
Cuba  where  discontent  Is  growing.  It  may 
well  be  that  when  his  military  leaders  feel 
the  urge,  they  will  depose  him  and  take  over 
control  of  the  island.  What  may  develop 
after  that  Is,  of  course,  problematical  but  It 
would  seem  that  any  change  would  be  an 
improvement  as  far  as  the  whole  Wesetrn 
Hemisphere  Is  concerned. 

Pelplng's  leaders,  while  talking  loudly  and 
vociferously,  have  multiple  Internal  prob- 
lems— not  the  least  of  which  Is  their  inability 
to  feed  750  million  mouths  at  a  time  when 
they  seek  to  extol  the  virtues  of  a  new  order. 

Certainly  communism  has  failed  in  Ices- 
n\llltant  Russia  where  Niklta  Khrushchev  Is 
being  bl.omed  for  the  Ills  and  failure  of  the 
system.  Just  as  he  had  blamed  Joseph  Stalin. 
Now  the  new  leaders,  Kosygin  and  Brezhnev, 
are  laying  all  the  Ills  at  the  doorstep  of 
Niklta  Khrushchev. 

The  sad  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Com- 
munist system  Is  devoid  of  any  Individual 
incentives,  has  failed  miserably  to  fulfill  Its 
promises  In  almost  every  area  of  the  national 
life  of  the  people,  the  quality  of  Its  Industrial 
production  has  slipped  badly,  and  the  state- 
controlled  factories  have  failed  to  provide  for 
even  the  minimal  needs  of  their  people. 
Food  shortages  have  developed  and  the  state 
of  housing  in  Russia  Is  causing  discontent 
because  the  glowing  promises  of  their  leaders 
have  virtually  "gone  down  the  drain."  To- 
day there  is.  for  example,  only  one  toilet  and 
running  water  for  each  three  family  domi- 
ciles In  Russia.  In  addition,  the  breach  be- 
tween the  more  militant  brand  of  com- 
munism in  China  and  the  Russian  variety 
continues  to  widen. 

It  Is  Interesting  that,  in  the  one  Instance 
where  we  became  Incensed  and  curtailed  aid 
to  Indonesia  because  Sukarno  was  playing 
"footsie"  with  both  Moscow  and  Pelplng. 
there  was  a  reversal  of  attitude.  We  now  find 
Sukarno  virtually  a  hostage  of  the  new 
leadership  which  has  oi>enly  attacked  the 
Communist  leaders  within  Its  own  country. 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  over  which  there 
h.as  been  increasing  controversy  since  its  in- 
ception. Is  In  chaotic  straits  today  as  never 
before.  World  events  and,  particularly,  the 
war  In  Vietnam,  have  contrlbtued  to  the 
controversy  over  Its  administration  and  even 
the  direction  It  should  take. 

At  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan,  which 
provided  American  aid  to  rebuild  war-torn 
nations  after  the  world  conflict  of  the  early 
1940's.  there  remained  a  need  for  assisting 
many  nations  which  were  still  emerging 
from  tne  effects  of  the  war.  There  were  sel- 
V.Rh  reasons  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide assistance  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
faces  of  the  several  continents  were  changed 
either  geographically  or  politically — and  cer- 
tainly economically.  It  Is  obvious  that  It 
was  not  so  much  the  manner  In  which  the 
program  began  that  caused  the  trouble,  but 
rather  the  failure  of  those  administering  It 
to  reappraise  and  reevaluate  its  objectives 
in  the  light  of  the  rapid  changes  which  took 
place.  Furttiermore,  the  administration  of 
the  program  became  bogged  down  In  the 
bureaucratic  dictates  of  State  Department 
offlclals  who  were  indifferent  to  being  realis- 
tic about  the  program  and  who  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  Its  original  Intent  and  purpose. 

Before  going  any  further  In  this  discussion 
of  our  foreign  aid  p>06ture.  let  us  review  the 
original  purpose  of  the  program  which  pre- 
sumably justified  the  billions  of  American 
taxpayers'  dollars  we  were  to  spend  all  over 
the  world  during  the  next  two  decades. 

First.  It  was  intended  that  our  aid  should 
help  distressed  nations  so  that  they  would 
see  the  adTanta^s  of  a  free  society  and  the 
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free  enterprise  system  which  is  symbolic  of 
Individual  freedom  and  the  principles  of 
freedom;  second.  It  was  Intended  that  for- 
eign aid  would  be  temporary  to  the  extent 
that  It  would  help  many  of  these  naUons 
to  help  themselves;  and,  third,  tliat  in  the 
process  of  accomplishing  the  first  and  sec- 
ond objectives.  It  would  Improve  the  image 
and  complement  the  statiwe  of  the  United 
States  as  the  bastion  of  freedom  In  a  world 
torn  between  freedom  and  economic  and 
political  tyranny.  Sadly,  after  20  years  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  we  have  failed  to 
a  great  extent  to  achieve  these  goals  while 
placing  upon  the  United  States  mulUple 
pressures,  not  the  least  of  which  is  a  fin- 
ancial burden  from  which  our  Government 
has  been  unable  to  extricate  itself. 

The  mounting  criticism  of  foreign  aid  Is 
entirely  understandable  because  the  program 
has  been  punctuated  with  confusion  and 
frustration,  and  even  a  sense  of  fatigue.  This 
has  been  caused  in  great  part  by  waste  due 
to  lll-concelved  projects,  mistakes  In  plan- 
ning, and  bureaucratic  illusions  with  regard 
to  what  this  program  can  and  cannot  ac- 
complish. Furthermore,  it  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
today  without  recognizing  the  Inconsistencies 
which  have  characterized  Its  operations. 
SpeciflcaUy.  the  attacks  are  wholly  JusUfled 
In  the  fact  that  aid  has  not  been  adminis- 
tered on  the  selective  basis  necessary  and 
has  been  rendered  with  little  concern  over 
Its  complying  with  certain  basic  principles 
which  should  imderUe  a  sound  American 
foreign  policy. 

As  one  critic  aptly  said,  it  has  been  used 
as  a  crutch  rather  than  a  foimdation  for 
self-help  in  the  developing  nations. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  tliat  all  of  the 
commissions  and  investigations  presumably 
designed  to  appease  the  crtUos  have  borne  no 
fruit.  There  are  many  dedicated  people  in 
the  foreign  aid  program  wlto  have  worked 
hard  for  its  success,  but  this  does  not  elim- 
inate the  sad  fact  that  there  are  also  many 
career  people  in  the  State  Department  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  at  decisionmaking 
levels  who  obviously  have  divorced  their  at- 
titudes from  the  realistic  goals  of  the  United 
States  of  Amerioa. 

In  siun  and  substance,  foreign  aid  has 
taken  on  the  aspect  of  an  outright  charity 
project  m  many  instances,  rather  than  one 
which  seeks  to  enhance  individual  freedom, 
the  right  of  choice,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  human  dignity  of  man  throughout  the 
world. 

Because  It  Is  easy  to  rationalize  the  failures 
of  the  program  by  merely  staUng  that  things 
would  be  worse  If  It  were  not  for  the  pro- 
gram—something which  really  cannot  be 
established — let  us  see  how  far  It  has  gone 
In  achieving  Its  basic  goala  We  have  poured 
more  than  $130  bllUon  of  aid  into  the  eco- 
nomic stream  of  many  naUons  throughout 
the  world  without  having  any  evidence  of  a 
broad  improvement  In  the  economic  self- 
reliance  of  nations,  nor  the  masses  of  people 
who  have  been  the  recipients  of  this  aid. 

While  American  dollars  and  assistance  may 
naturally  have  tended  to  stem  the  expansion 
of  oommunlsm  In  the  world,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  communism  has  continued  to  thrive 
throughout  the  years  of  the  aid  to  a  point 
where  today  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  live  under  Communist  rule.  In 
fact.  American  dollars  have  been  used  to  sub- 
sidize nations  under  Communist  govern- 
ments and  have  oootrlbutad  to  outright 
socialism  as  a  way  of  lUe  elsvwhere. 

There  are  those  who  call  fiatly  for  an  end  to 
the  whole  program  because  they  are  uncer- 
tain whether  It  contributes  to  America's  vital 
interests.  There  are  logical  arguments  that 
can  be  posed  to  substantiate,  as  weU  as  re- 
fute, this  position;  but  certainly  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  foreign  aid  program  la  Indeed 
In  need  of  an  agonizing  reappraisal.  Such  a 
reappraisal  must  start  with  a  clearly  defined 
•tatement  of  policy  and  purpose  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  foreign  aid.  The  Congress 
rathM  than  the  Executive,  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  establish  a  much  closer  control  upon 
the  use  of  aid  funds. 

To  this  end.  It  seems  to  me  that  enactment 
of  laws  which  authorize  and  provide  the 
funds  lor  foreign  aid  cannot  remain  omnibus 
in  natiire.  There  should  be  at  least  three 
separate  and  distinct  programs,  both  for  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills:  one  deal- 
ing with  technical  assistance,  another  with 
economic  assistance,  and  a  third  with  mili- 
tary assistance.  In  fact,  it  would  probably 
serve  a  good  purpose  to  go  even  further  until 
the  whole  mess  could  be  straightened  out  by 
dealing  with  each  category  of  aid  accord- 
ing to  geographical  areas  of  the  world.  This 
would  not  only  provide  a  much  greater  area 
of  selectivity  by  Members  of  Congress,  but 
would  pinpoint  the  needs  of  certain  nations 
on  the  basis  of  their  eventual  self-reliance 
and  self-determination  In  economic  as  well 
as  pwUtlcai  needs. 

Contrary  to  what  many  advocates  of  for- 
eign aid  belief,  it  U  my  contention  that  our 
aid  must  serve  the  fundamental  ideals  and 
principles  of  our  own  free  system. 

There  are  those  who  deny,  for  example,  that 
foreign  aid  should  be  a  tool  of  United  States 
foreign  policy.     I  could  not  disagree   more 
with  this  position  if  we  are  to  believe  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  a  proper  and  Just  one. 
However,  the  problem  in  this  regard  is  that 
our   foreign  policy  has  vacillated   in  recent 
years  to  a  point  where  It  is  diflJcult  to  deter- 
mine our  course  and  objectives  and  our  de- 
termination to  accomplish  them.    To  suggest, 
as  some  are  prone  to  do,  that  this  attitude 
means  using  aid  as  a  bribe  or  a  bludgeon  is 
to  use  a  figure  of  speech  rather  than  adopt  a 
realistic  approach  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  mamtalning  freedom,  while  oppos- 
ing any  type  of  system  which  Imposes  totali- 
tarian rule  upon  men  anywhere  In  the  world. 
The  fact  that  the  "ugly  American"  Is  ap- 
parently becoming  "uglier"  all  the  time  is  in 
itself  evidence   that  either  our   foreign  aid 
program  or  our  foreign  policy,  or  both   have 
failed.    Unless  we  cease  to  be  a  party  to  pro- 
mulgating a  program  which  has  been  sadly 
inadequate  in  the  face  of  its  established  goals 
and  its  needs  in  a  world  seething  with  unrest. 
we   can   hope   for  no  better   results   in   the 
future.      To    recognize    these    failures    and 
move  to  reverse  them  is.  It  seems  to  me,  one 
of  the  most  demanding  challenges  this  Na- 
tion faces  today. 
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HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or  n,LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  28. 1966 
Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
important  matter  of  the  public's  right 
to  know  about  its  Federal  Government 
is  not  to  be  taken  lightly.  Indeed,  it  Is 
taken  very  seriously  by  this  Member  of 
Congress. 

I  could  not  help  being  amused,  how- 
ever, by  a  recent  column  by  Mr.  Art 
Buchwald  In  the  Washington  Post.  The 
column  parodied  one  of  President  John- 
son's press  conferences.  As  Is  his  habit. 
Mr.  Buchwald  skillfully  employs  humor 
to  make  his  point. 
"Hie  column  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Jan.  18, 1966) 

Spontaneous  Press  Conference 

(By  Art  Buchwald) 

BUI  Moyers,  the  able  White  House  press 

secretary,  revealed  In  a  candid  television  in- 


terview lost  week  that  he  had  on  occasion 
"planted"  questions  with  reporters  in  ad- 
vance of  a  PresidenUal  press  conference. 

He  did  It.  he  explained,  because  "you  never 
can  tell  what's  going  to  happen  in  one  of 
these  press  conferences  and  I  wanted  to  be 
certain  that  the  questions  that  the  President 
did  have  on  his  mind,  and  for  which  he  was 
prepared  to  deal  in  a  substantive  way  did 
get  asked." 

For  years,  presidential  press  secretaries 
have  been  "planting"  questions  with  re- 
porters to  make  life  easier  for  their  bosses, 
and  there  is  nothing  really  wrong  with  It 
except  that,  as  the  problems  President  John- 
son faces  become  more  complex,  more  ques- 
tions are  going  to  have  to  be  planted,  and 
eventually  there  will  be  no  time  left  for 
questions  that  the  reporters  have  thought  up 
themselves. 

I  can  see.  a  few  months  from  now.  Moyers 
saying  to  the  President,  "Your  press  con- 
ference Is  all  set,  sir.  Jack  vrtll  ask  you  the 
spontaneous  question  on  Vietnam,  Phil  will 
ask  you  the  spontaneous  question  on  balance 
of  payments,  Bob  will  ask  you  about  civil 
rights,  and  Nancy  will  ask  you  how  your 
health  Is." 

"Isn't  anybody  going  to  ask  me  about  Lady 
Bird's  beautlflcatlon  program?" 

"We'll  ask  Joe  to  question  you  about  it." 
"By  the  way,  what  happened  at  the  last 
press  conference?     Somebody  posed  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  didn't  even  know  he  was  going  to 
ask  it." 

"That  was  a  slip-up,  sir.  You  were  trying 
to  recognize  Marianne,  because  I  had  asked 
her  to  ask  you  about  the  low  rate  of  vmem- 
ployment  In  the  United  States,  and  the  re- 
porter sitting  behind  her  thought  you  had 
recognized  him.  Before  I  could  stop  him 
he  got  the  question  out.  What  I've  done  this 
time  is  plant  questions,  so  in  case  someone 
else  asks  a  quesOon  by  mlsUke,  you'll  stUl 
be  prepared  for  It." 

"That's  good  thinking.  Bill." 
"Now,  what  we're  doing  at  thU  press  con- 
ference to  facUltate  matters.  Mr.  President 
Is  we're  putting  the  answers  to  the  spontan- 
eous questions  on  the  teleprompter.  There- 
fore, you  have  to  call  on  the  people  In  order  •" 
"That  makes  sense.  I'd  hate  to  be  asked 
about  Vietnam  and  give  an  answer  that  had 
to  do  with  Luci's  engagement.  I  did  have 
another  problem  last  time  and  that  was  the 
TV  lights  were  so  bright  I  couldn't  see  the 
people  who  were  supposed  to  ask  me  the 
questions  I  had  the  answers  to." 

"We've  reserved  the  first  four  rows  for  re- 
porters with  the  planted  questions.  What  I 
would  suggest  Is  that  you  look  all  around 
the  room,  but  only  recognize  someone  in  the 
first  four  rows." 

"You  seem  to  have  covered  all  the  t>ases 
BUI.  Have  you  planted  any  questions  I  can 
get  a  laugh  out  of?" 

"I  gave  one  to  Sarah  McClendon  about 
your  beagles,  but  I  told  her  to  ask  it  onlv 
If  we  had  time." 

"Where  should  I  insert  this  sentence  about 
my  belief  In  a  free  press  and  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  their  President  has  on 
his  mind?" 

"Between  the  spontaneous  question  on 
steel  prices  and  the  spontaneous  question 
on  Arthur  Goldberg's  visit  to  the  Pope  " 


American  Film  Inttibite 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

or   ITEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 
Mr.  RESmCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day,  November   9,    1965,   our   coUeague 
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from  New  York,  William  F.  Ryan,  ad- 
dressed the  annual  membership  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild.  At  that  time  Congress- 
man Rtan,  who  has  been  leading  the 
fight  for  a  film  production  center  in 
New  Yoi*  City,  also  proposed  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  American  Film  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  City. 

Congressman  Ryan  pointed  out: 
The  anachroulsm  of  a  city  of  unparalleled 
talent  and  creittlve  environment  and  a  mas- 
slve.    near    total,    exodus    oX    television    and 
motion  picture  production  from  It. 

He  asked: 

Why  has  New  York — which  can  build  a 
World's  Pair,  a  modem  produce  center,  an 
International  trade  center,  and  other  large 
complex  and  modem  facilities — failed  to 
build  a  film  production  center? 

Congressman  Ryan  also  urged  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  assist 
in  establishing  an  American  Film  Insti- 
tute in  New  York  City  to  encourage  un- 
derstanding, study,  and  appreciation  of 
the  film  art.  He  noted  that  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  signed  the  legislation  for 
the  National  Foundation  in  the  Arts  and 
Himianities.  the  President  committed  his 
administration  to  the  creation  of  an 
American  Film  Institute. 

Congressman  Ryan  pointed  out: 
The  United  States — the  major  producer  of 
film — Is  the  only  major  country  In  the -world 
without  a  aim  Institute. 

His  speech  reminds  us  that  New  York 
City  offers  the  artistic.  Intellectual,  cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere  so  vital  fof  the 
fruition  of  artistic  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  when  we  are 
so  concerned  about  the  crucial  issues  of 
our  foreign  policy,  and  vtial  domestic 
programs  such  as  the  war  on  poverty 
we  must  not  forget  or  overlook  the  other 
needs  of  a  civilized  society.  The  quest 
for  the  growth  of  our  cultural  life  in 
America  must  not  be  swept  under  the 
rug  while  we  heed  the  call  of  other  neces- 
sities. I  commend  this  speech  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Rtan  Calls  roa  trs  Establishiient  or  an 

Ambucan  Film  Instttctte  in  New  To«k; 

Repeats  Call  foe  Film  Pboduction  Cbnteb 

Here 

(Text  of  remarks  by  Congressman  William 
y.  Rtan,  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  an- 
nual membership  meeting  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Screen  Actors  OuUd,  New 
York  City,  Nov.  9. 1966) 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  this 
afternoon  with  the  members  of  the  New  York 
branch  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

I  am  pleased  especially  because  I  think  we 
■hare  a  common  concern :  the  need  to  revita- 
lize and  encourage  the  arts  In  this  country 
and  In  this  city. 

My  interest  has  been  a  continuing  one  tar 
many  years:  I  have  actively  worked  In  Con- 
groM  to  see  that  the  arts  are  given  offldal 
recognition  and  encoxiragement.  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  set  up  a  National  Coun- 
cU  on  the  Art*  and  a  National  Arts  Founda- 
tion (H.R.  11309.  1964)  to  provide  much 
needed  financial  assistance  for  State,  local, 
and  nonprofit  privately  supported  cultural 
activities.  I  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Humanities  Foundation 
to  promote  progress  and  scholarship  in  the 
humanities  and  Um  arta  (HR.  2651.  H.R. 
6200)  as  the  National  Science  FoundaUon 
provides  In  other  disciplines.  I  had  likewise 
Introduced  legislation  to  •Umlnate  the  10 
parcMit  Federal  theater  admisalon  tax. 


In  addition,  I  feel  a  personal  debt  to  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  arts  community,  many 
of  them  members  of  your  guild,  who  have  in 
such  large  numbers  and  with  such  unstint- 
ing energy  and  dedication  supported  my  can- 
didacy over  the  rears.  I  have  been  honored 
by  that  association  and  I  have  been  enlight- 
ened enormously  about  the  state  of  the  arts 
as  a  result  of  it. 

I  have  been  especially  concerned  about  the 
state  of  the  arts  In  New  York  City.  During 
the  recent  mayoral  campaign  I  made  several 
proposals  for  the  revltallzatlon  of  the  per- 
forming arts  in  New  York.  I  pointed  to  the 
anachronism  of  a  city  of  unparalleled  talent 
and  creative  environment  and  a  massive, 
near  total,  exodus  of  television  and  motion 
picture  production  from  it. 

I  urged,  time  and  gain,  that  there  be  built 
in  New  York  City,  a  central,  modern  and 
complete  film  production  center — a  center 
which  would  contain  the  most  advanced 
equipment,  systems  and  facilities,  and  be 
leased  to  independent  producers,  directors 
and  performers  for  all  film  users,  whether 
television,  feature  motion  picture,  commer- 
cials, industrial  or  educational  films  and 
tapes. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  that  3  days  before  the 
election,  Mayor-Elect  John  V.  Lindsay  also 
saw  fit  to  advance  such  a  film  production 
center  proposal. 

I  need  hardly  document  the  decline  of 
film  production  In  New  York  to  this  group — 
you  have  seen  New  York,  once  the  film  cen- 
ter of  the  world,  reach  the  level  where  no 
more  than  two  or  three  feature  films  are  pro- 
duced here  each  year:  you  have  seen  New 
York,  the  birthplace  and  once-thriving  pro- 
duction center  of  television,  become  a  verita- 
ble desert  of  television  production :  Only  one 
major  network  series  Is  being  shot  in  New 
York  right  now.  I  daresay  that  if  not  for 
commercial  television  filming,  you  would  be 
a  most  extinct  breed  of  craftsmen. 
Why  U  thU? 

In  speaking  with  union  officials,  film  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  directors — one  reason 
is  constant  and  paramount:  the  facilities  In 
New  York  are  wholly  inadequate.  Stages  for 
filming  are  so  so  few  and  so  Inadequate,  that 
one  leading  director  estimates  It  would  be  Im- 
possible to  film  more  than  three  feature  films 
In  New  York  at  one  time — and  that  two 
simultaneous  productions  cause  a  great 
strain. 

There  are  other  causes,  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  relatively  minor  and  will  automaUcally 
be  Improved  if  production  can  be  Increased 
and  made  more  regxilar.  It  Is  encouraging 
to  see  the  formation  of  OOMPBC,  the  Joint 
labor-management  group  which  Is  working 
toward  making  filming  in  New  York  more 
easy  and  more  profitable. 

But  one  comee  back  to  ^>ace  and  facilities. 
And  if  an  adequate  studio  is  the  answer, 
why  has  New  York — which  can  build  a 
World's  Pair,  a  modem  produce  center,  an 
International  trade  center  and  other  large, 
complex  and  modem  facilities — failed  to 
build  a  film  production  center?  As  In  most 
cases,  it  has  been  a  failure  of  leadership. 

It  has  been  a  failure  to  see  the  film  in- 
dustry as  an  industry  which  can  and  does 
bring  much  needed  employment  and  earn- 
ings to  our  citizens.  As  you  know,  a  tele- 
vision production  center  was  proposed  in 
1957;  the  current  administration  did  not  act. 
Yet,  the  economic  advantages  alone  would  be 
overriding. 

Sidney  Lumet,  who  has  probably  directed 
more  featiire  films  In  New  York  than  anyone 
else,  estimates  that  for  the  Just-completed 
•hooting  of  'Tha  Group"  In  New  York  City, 
about  (3  million  was  spent  directly  on  sal- 
aries and  services;  that  over  260  people  were 
directly  employed — that's  just  one  picture  in 
just  one  4-month  period. 

There  is  no  reasoo  why  N«rw  York  oould 
xtot  once  again  b«  a  major,  tbrlTlng  film  pro- 
ductloD 


Weather  Is  no  loager  a  prime  factor.  In 
the  early  days  of  motion  picture,  natural 
light  was  very  important,  the  stages  fre- 
quently had  glass  tops.  But  this  Is  not  the 
case  any  longer.  London  weather  is  no  bet- 
ter than  New  York's,  yet  In  London  about  14 
to  20  feature  films  are  produced  simultane- 
ously the  year  round.  Much  the  same  can 
be  said  for  Paris  and  otiier  cities  with  cli- 
mates less  favorable  than  ours. 

P*urthermore,  you  heax  so  frequently  froca 
actors,  screenwriters,  directors  and  producers 
that  they  would  miich  rather  film  In  New 
York — if  they  could. 

A  few  days  ago  at  the  theater  owners  con- 
vention in  Los  Angeles,  the  cry  was  heard 
from  the  exhibitors:  give  us  more  film.  Tele- 
vision stations  likewise  are  In  such  dire  need 
of  films  that  studios  on  the  west  coast  are 
increasingly  producing  feature  films  for  tele- 
vision. 

We  therefore  see  the  demand  and  the  need 
for  film  production  In  New  York  City  and  we 
keep  coming  back  to  the  one  obvious  solu- 
tion: a  film  production  center. 

But  I  come  here  today  not  so  much  to 
speak  of  problems,  but  rather  to  remind  you 
of  a  great  new  c^p)ortunlty. 

Over  the  years  I  have  made  speeches,  given 
testimony  and  Introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide greater  Federal  recognition  of  the  arts 
and  humanities  and  greater  Federal  encour- 
agement In  this  area.  On  September  29  of 
this  year,  the  President  signed  Public  Law 
89-209,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities. 

Let  us  look  at  this  law  and  see  how  it  ef- 
fects the  making  of  films. 

There  la  established  within  the  foundation, 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The 
endowment  will  carry  out  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  to  nonprofit  groups  and  indi- 
viduals to  support  productions,  projects  and 
workshops  in  the  arts.  "Arts,"  in  the  law.  Is 
specifically  defined  to  Include  "motion  pic- 
tures, television,  radio,  tape  and  sound  re- 
cording, execution  and  exhibition  of  such 
major  art  forms." 

The  appropriations  are  relatively  small:  A 
total  of  f  10.7  million  is  appropriated  for  the 
entire  program  until  expended.  Seven  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  is  available  for  ad- 
ministering the  program.  Five  million  dol- 
lars is  appropriated  for  grants-in-aid  on  a 
matching  basis,  half  to  the  endowment  on 
the  arts,  half  to  the  endowment  on  the  hu- 
manities. In  addition,  the  endowment  on 
the  arts  receives  $2  million  to  match  gifts 
and  donations,  the  endowment  on  the  hu- 
manities $3  million  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Federal  program  is  only  a  begin- 
ning; but  it  gives  an  Important  recognition 
and  a  unique  opportunity  to  us.  Film  Is 
one  of  the  newest  and  most  exciting  art 
forms  In  America  today.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, especially  young  people,  are  excited,  In- 
spired, entertained,  even  t>asslonate,  about 
the  film.  But  there  Is  a  gap — a  very  wide 
gap — between  the  practitioner,  the  artist,  the 
filnunaker  on  the  one  side,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  his  work  to  the  public  on  the  other. 
For  film,  uniquely  among  arts,  requires  a 
great  many  personnel,  a  great  deal  of  equip- 
ment, yes,  a  great  deal  of  money,  to  turn 
the  vision  of  the  filmmaker  Into  an  artistic 
product  to  be  enjoyed  by  many. 

Much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  once 
the  production  facilities  are  avaUable;  In 
the  long  run,  even  more  can  be  done  by 
using  the  new  Federal  program  to  establish 
a  film  Institute. 

I  call  for  the  establishment  of  an  Ameri- 
can Film  Institute  In  New  York  City,  with 
funds  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Foxindatlon  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act,  from  State  and  city 
governments,  and  from  private  groups  and 
Individuals. 

The  United  States — the  major  producer  of 
film — \m   the    only    major    country    In    the 
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world  without  a  film  Institute.  Successful, 
fruitful  film  Institutes  have  been  operating 
for  years  in  Russia,  England,  Prance,  and 
dozens  of  other  countries;  even  Norway  just 
started  one. 

The  American  Film  Institute  would  l>e  a 
nonprofit,  cultural,  educational  organization 
whose  purpose  would  be  the  encouragement, 
understanding,  study,  and  appreciation  of 
the  film  art. 

President  Johnson.  In  signing  this  leg- 
islation, committed  his  administration  to  the 
creation  of  an  American  Film  Institute,  for 
the  purpose  of  "bringing  together  leading 
artists  of  the  film  Industry,  outstanding  edu- 
cators, and  young  men  and  women  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  20th-century  art  form  as  their 
life's  work." 

What  would  such  an  institute  undertake? 

The  activities  of  the  film  Institute  are 
many  and  they  will  evolve  with  further  study 
and  growth.  But  some  of  the  valuable  and 
much-needed  functions  it  could  perform 
Include: 

1.  The  Institute  would  become  the  national 
archive  of  this  country;  the  repository  for 
all  film.  When  Lincoln  Center  recently 
sought  a  print  of  an  American  film  classic. 
Von  Stroheim's  "Wedding  March,"  for  show- 
ing at  the  New  York  Film  Festival,  they  had 
to  borrow  it  from  the  French  Film  Institute. 

2.  The  institute  would  maintain  a  com- 
plete and  current  catalog  and  Index  to  all 
films  and  film  Information  sources.  There  Is 
presently  no  single  source  of  complete  In- 
formation on  all  films  available  to  distribu- 
tors, much  less  of  all  films  produced.  The 
institute  would  serve  as  a  national  film  in- 
formation center. 

3.  Education  would  be  the  prime  func- 
tion; the  Institute  would  hold  classes,  pro- 
vide materials,  lecturers,  demonstrations. 

4.  There  would  be  a  regular  noncommer- 
cial exhibition  of  archival  material  and  of 
newer  but  otherwise  unavailable  films  of 
great  merit  from  aU  over  the  world.  Not 
only  are  we  deprived  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing many  foreign  films  at  present,  but  many 
Independent  American  directors  and  produc- 
ers must  first  showcase  their  productions  at 
Institutes  or  festivals  abroad  in  order  to  be 
seen  here. 

5.  The  Institute  would  circulate  films  of 
unusual  merit  to  libraries,  societies,  univer- 
sities, and  other  noncommercial  users  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  where  no  trade  dis- 
tribution is  possible.  These  could  include 
experimental  films  which  were  never  in- 
tended for  public  showing. 

6.  The  Institute  would  publish  documents 
relating  to  the  fiim;  and  In  this  and  other 
activities  of  a  critical,  scholarly  and  histor- 
ical nature  it  could  draw  on  additional 
funds  from  the  Endowment  on  the  Humani- 
ties. 

7.  Because— as  we  have  seen— the  film  art 
uniquely  demands  tools,  materials,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  to  fulfill  the  filmmak- 
er's vision,  production  itself  is  necessary  to 
the  learning  process,  but  its  coete  are  too 
prohibitive  for  most  filmmakers.  The  insti- 
tute would  have  a  fund  to  finance  such  film- 
makers whose  projects  have  merit  but  other- 
wise cannot  be  financed. 

8.  The  institute  would  encourage  experi- 
mentation not  only  in  filming,  but  In  the 
development  of  new  techniques  and  equip- 
ment to  facilitate  and  improve  motion  pic- 
ture, television  and  other  film  production. 

'These  are  some  of  the  proposed  actlvlUes- 
but  a  few  general  comments  about  the  in- 
stitute's role  should  be  stated  here. 

First.  The  InsUtute  will  not  In  any  way 
duplicate  existing  commercial  activities  In 
the  trade  and  It  should  Immediately  with- 
draw from  any  activity  which  the  trade  Is 
willing  to  undertake. 

Second.  The  institute  would  make  use  of 
all  existing  faciUtles,  Including  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  which  has 
held   successful   film   fesUvals  and   is  now 


committed  to  making  film  a  vital  and  In- 
tegral part  of  the  center,  the  Museum  of 
Modem  Art,  with  its  exceUent  film  library; 
the  film  programs  of  New  York  University 
and  Columbia  University.  It  would  work 
closely  with  these  and  other  Institutions 
film  socieUes,  libraries,  as  well  as  unions 
and  managements  In  the  field. 

Third.  Otir  young  people  make  up  one  of 
our  best  resources.  The  institute.  In  coop- 
eration with  the  various  unions  and  the 
school  system,  could  introduce  vocational 
courses  in  the  many  crafts  that  go  into  film- 
making. 

Fourth.  An  important  point  to  be  made 
about  such  Institute  Is  that  It  makes  a  film 
production  center  even  more  vital,  more 
meaningful.  It  will  be  of  considerable  help 
to  the  Institute — if  not  an  essential  part  of 
Its  program— to  have  ready  access  to  the  pro- 
duction, filmmaking  facilities  of  such  a  cen- 
ter, and  a  part  of  such  proposed  producUon 
center  must  be  set  aside  for  the  study  ex- 
perimentation and  other  functions  of  the 
Institute. 

The  fifth  and  final  point  to  be  made  alwut 
the  Institute  Is  also  very  important — both  to 
us  here  today  and  I  think  to  the  future  of 
the  institute:  it  must  be  located  in  New  York 
City.  Not  necessarily  to  the  exclusion  of  a 
like  institute  in  California— this  country  is 
big,  rich  and  diverse  enough  to  house  two 
such  facilities— but  an  institute,  if  not  the 
Institute,  must  be  located  In  New  York  City 
Only  New  York  City  offers  the  artistic 
intellectual,  cosmopolitan  atmosphere  so 
vital  for  the  fruition  of  artistic  endeavors 

Only  New  York  can  offer  the  unparalleled 
resources  of  so  many  talented  individuals 
and  so  many  well -equipped  institutions  in 
the  field  of  the  arts— our  unlverslUes  film 
societies,  Lincoln  Center,  and  the  Museum 
of  Modem  Art. 

Only  New  York,  over  the  years,  has  shown 
thei  ability  to  produce  young,  independent 
and  highly  gifted  filmmakers  who  have  been 
at  the  forefront  of  our  ''new  cinema." 

Only  New  York  offers  the  number  of  In- 
tense, Intelligent,  devoted  fllmgoers;  the 
audience  Is  here.  New  York  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  great  revival  of  filmmaking  interest 
in  this  country. 

Only  New  York  can  offer  the  benefits  of 
the  cross  fertilization  of  ideas  that  comes 
from  the  housing  of  so  many  art  forms- 
painting,  theater,  music,  dance,  film— xinder 
one  roof. 

I  therefore  call  upon  all  Interested  In- 
dividuals and  groups  of  this  city  to  put  their 
best  minds  and  their  full  resources  to  work 
toward  the  building  of  such  a  film  institute 
in  New  York. 

Only  a  concerted,  well-planned  effort 
Wholeheartedly  supported  by  individuals  in- 
stitutions, unions,  distributors,  and  studios 
and  all  acUve  in  the  filmmaking  field-^ 
whether  for  motion  pictures  or  television— 
will  bring  this  much-needed  film  institute  to 
reality — and  to  New  York. 

I  especially  urge  the  next  New  York  City 
administration  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
implement  plans  for  a  film  production  center 
as  well  as  for  an  American  Film  Institute. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  now  is  the  time  to 
act. 
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the  Polish  millennium,  as  1966  marks  the 
1,000th  year  of  Christianity  in  Poland 

T^is  year,  under  the  leadership  of 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the  Polish  people 
are  rallying  forth  to  celebrate  religious 
observances  and  a  national  holiday  in 
concordance  with  the  date. 

Not  only  the  Poles  but  the  entire  free 
world  should  acknowledge  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  event.  Western  Europe  has 
throughout  these  past  1,000  years  been 
deeply  indebted  to  Poland  for  its  protec- 
tion, its  example  of  religious  tolerance 
and  freedom,  and  its  contributions  in  the 
fields  of  government,  education,  science 
and  the  arts. 

Although  every  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  Communist  government  to  thwart 
the  festivities  in  Poland  concerned  with 
the  mUennium,  the  past  history  of  this 
great  nation  testifies  to  the  fact  that  a 
strong  unyielding  faith  in  the  beliefs 
standards,  and  actions  which  are  repre- 
sented by  this  1,000  years  is  the  only  im- 
perative factor  needed  to  make  the  cele- 
brations a  success. 

Poland,  as  a  country,  has  faced  numer- 
ous discouraging  crises  in  the  past  in  the 
attainment  of  her  religious  goals  and 
fiurely  the  present  dilemma  will  eventu- 
aUy  be  resolved  in  the  favor  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  aU  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  United  States  and 
surely  the  free  world  in  celebrating  and 
honoring  the  Polish  millennium 


Polish  Milleuiinm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  J.  OLIVA  HUOT 

OP    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  HUOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
coming  May  3.  religious  ceremonies  wiU 
be  held  throughout  the  world  to  honor 


Maryland  ACLU  Award  to  Congrefiman 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

^r!^^  ^^^. °'  ^^"^  ^°'''^'  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Wednesday  night,  AprU  27.  the  an- 
nual award  of  the  Maryland  branch  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  was 
presented  to  our  able  coUeague  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]  in  recognition 
of  his  courage  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship In  defending  the  cause  of  civil  lib- 
erties. 

In  presenting  thi.;  award,  Mr.  Jack  L 
Levin,  former  Board  Chairman  and  sur- 
rent  award  chairman  of  the  Maryland 
branch  of  the  ACLU.  paid  tribute  to  Con- 
gressman Mathias'  achievements  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  civil  rights  and 
civil  liberties.  Because  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  MA-miAs]  was  re- 
covering from  recent  surgery  and  was 
imable  to  attend,  the  award  was  accepted 
on  his  behalf  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Trail 
Mathias.  and  his  acceptance  statement 
was  read  by  his  administrative  assistant 
Mr.  WUliam  Emerson. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Levin  and  Congress- 
man Mathias: 

Statement  or  Conceessman  Chaei.es  McC. 

Mathias,  Jr. 

It  is  a  singular  honor  for  me  to  receive  thU 

award  tomght,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I 

cannot  be  with  you  to  express  my  gratitude 
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For  many  years  I  have  respected  the  work  of 
the  Maryland  branch  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  and  have  admired  your  cour- 
age and  tenacity.  You  have  served  the 
State  and  Nation  well  by  reco^lzlng  and 
resisting  threats  to  our  vital  freedoms,  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  tolerance,  and 
by  expeindlng  the  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
"land  of  the  free." 

There  is  no  mcx-e  Important  task  In  this 
decade  than  the  defense  of  liberty  and 
diversity.  Our  country  was  settled  by  brave 
men  and  women  who  sought  to  assert  their 
rights  as  citizens,  and  to  live  free  from  op- 
pression. Our  own  Free  State  enjoys  a 
proud  heritage  of  religious  liberty.  This 
State  and  this  Nation  have  been  built  In  free, 
dom — the  freedom  conferred  by  wide  fron- 
tiers and  diverse  opportunities.  Now,  when 
our  open  space  Is  shrinking,  when  our  phys- 
ical frontiers  have  been  staked  out,  when 
opportunities  may  Bc«m  elusive — now,  in  a 
complex  urban,  industrial  society,  we  face 
new  and  often  subtle  challenges  to  the  ideals 
of  liberty,  Justice  and  equality. 

It  is  essential  that  we  meet  these  chal- 
lenges, if  our  Nation  Is  to  continue  to  fulfill 
its  promise,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  creative 
diversity  of  faiths,  imaginations,  ways  of 
life — and  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  liberty  of 
all  men  aiKl  women  to  practice  their  indi- 
vidual faiths,  promote  their  own  ideas,  and 
pursue  their  goials. 

The  United  States  was  founded  on  the  con- 
viction, revolutionary  in  1770.  that  all  men 
are  equal  before  the  law.  We  have  made 
great  and  painful  progress  toward  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  the  Pounding  Fathers.  But 
the  battle  for  equal  rights  has  not  been  final- 
ly won.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
achieve  equality  before  the  law,  so  that  in 
fact  the  only  barriers  to  men's  progress  shall 
be  their  own  individual  limitations. 

In  pressing  ahead,  we  must  not  confuse 
civil  lights  and  civil  liberties.  We  must  re- 
member that  It  is  possible  for  all  men  to  be 
equal  when  no  man  1«  free.  While  recogniz- 
ing what  public  authority  must  do,  to  Imple- 
ment our  constitutional  guarantees,  we  must 
also  recognize — as  you  have  recognized  so 
clearly — what  public  authorities  must  refrain 
from  doing,  and  where  the  Constitution 
draws  the  line  between  public  power  and 
individual  UberUea. 

You  have  battled  for  years  to  preserve 
individual  freedoms  against  invasions  by 
government.  You  have  fought  bravely  to 
protect  the  vital  privilege  to  dissent,  to  criti- 
cize, to  question,  to  object.  But  you  have 
al30  recognized  that  dissent  must  be  respon- 
sible, and  that  It  la  the  obligation  of  free 
men  to  use  tttelr  freedom  well.  You  have 
defended  liberties  for  all,  against  both  the 
indifferent  many  and  the  overzealous  few. 
Yours  is  a  difficult  and  essential  task — and 
you  have  served  it  well. 

I  am  proud  to  accept  this  honor  as  a  token 
of  your  belief  that  I  have  in  some  small  way 
helped  to  advance  the  ideals  which  you — and 
I — cherished  so  deeply. 

RxMAaxs  or  M*.  Jack  LrviN 
Greetings  to  you.  captive  audience.  I 
thank  you  again  for  my  annual  opportunity 
of  inflicting  my  views  on  you,  in  the  dis- 
guise at  an  award  presentation.  The  mere 
abeence  of  the  recipient  does  not  deter  me 
in  the  least.  If  the  patient  Isn't  here  on 
time,  as  the  psychiatrist  said.  I  start  with- 
out him — or  when  his  brother  arrives. 

There  are  two  sets  of  reasons  why  I  am 
particularly  happy  to  honor  the  19M  re- 
cipient of  our  award.  The  first  are  my  own 
personal  ones;  the  second  the  official  Justifi- 
cation. 

Personally,  I  derive  great  satisfaction  from 
the  political  success  of  Congressnian 
Mathias.  It  prove*  that,  even  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  extremism  does  not  get  re- 
sults, and  a  decent  respect  for  our  constitu- 


tional liberties  pays  off  handsomely.  It  also 
gives  me  a  chanx^  to  express  my  doubts 
about  the  alleged  takeover  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  the  radical  right  that  challenges  our 
basic  freedoms  and  equates  dissent  with  dis- 
loyalty. 

I'm  aware  that  the  John  Birch  Society  Is 
now  tracking  down  Communists,  not  only 
in  Baltimore  County,  and  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
(where  they  must  keep  a  tall  on  Comrade 
Elsenhower) ,  but  also  in  Washington,  where 
they've  opened  an  office  to  try  to  control  the 
Republican  Party.  I've  heard  of  their  politi- 
cal power  in  Los  Angeles,  where  1 ,770  of  them 
paid  9100  a  plate,  and  in  New  York,  where 
over  1,000  paid  $50  a  plate  to  salute  their 
fuehrer,  Robert  Welch.  I  know  that  more 
and  less  respectable  hate-groups  are  con- 
stantly working  to  infiltrate  the  Republican 
Party,  and  could  greatly  endanger  our  free- 
dom and  security  in  a  time  of  stress.  But 
I  think  the  present  fruits  of  their  labors 
should  not  be  exaggerated  in  this  time  of 
milk  and  honey. 

A  recent  Gallup  survey  showed  that,  in 
overwhelming  majority,  rank-and-file  Re- 
publicans with  c^lnions  oppose  the  extrem- 
ists and  favor  the  moderates.  For  every 
Republican  who  loves  the  John  Birch  Society, 
about  14  hate  it;  for  every  1  who  feels  kindly 
toward  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  76  hold  their  noses; 
and — this  I  find  hard  to  believe — for  every 
Republican  who  oposes  the  ADA,  IV^  re- 
gard It  highly  favorably.  How  about  that, 
fellow-subversives?  Before  we  celebrate, 
though,  I  should  tell  you  that  52  percent  of 
the  Republicans  professed  to  have  no  opin- 
ions on  ADA. 

The  point  is  that  moderate  Republican 
candidates  like  Congressman  Mathias  are  not 
necssarlly  the  good  guys  who  lose  elections. 
They  win — and  win  big — over  the  creatures 
that  crawl  out  from  under  rocks,  the  Nean- 
derthal men,  and  the  gentlemen  extremists 
who  pant  for  power  over  the  GOP.  Mr. 
Mathias  has  national  stature  as  a  spokesman 
for  moderates.  He  made  no  secret  of  his 
opposition  to  Goldwater  and  his  handplcked 
Conservative  Dean  Burcb  as  Republican 
chairman.  Of  course,  many  Republican  stal- 
warts are  now  against  Goldwater  and  Burch, 
because  they  committed  the  one  unforgivable 
sin :  they  lost.  But  Mr.  Mathias  was  against 
them  when  they  looked  like  possible  win- 
ners. Everyone  knew  where  he  stood  when 
he  ran  for  a  third  term  last  November  as 
representative  of  the  western  Maryland  Sixth 
District  that  Included  five  counties.  He  ran 
squarely  against  extremism,  against  hard- 
core conservatism,  against  racism,  and  for 
programs  to  serve  the  needs  and  raise  the 
hope  of  the  American  people,  for  the  secur- 
ing of  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  for  an 
affirmative  and  responsible  minority  opposi- 
tion— and  he  won. 

The  point  Is,  also,  that  a  Republican  who 
is  for  decency  is  not  therefore  a  "me-too" 
Democrat.  He  is  not  behind  the  Democrats 
to  follow  them,  but  to  prod  them  In  tender 
spots — as  when  he  Jabbed  the  administration 
for  Its  delay  in  proposing  an  omnibus  civil 
rights  act  in  1963,  voting  rights  legislation 
last  year,  and,  now.  a  civil  rights  law  en- 
forcement act.  That  will  get  action,  if  any- 
thing will.  It  delights  many  of  us  loyal  Dem- 
ocrats that  he  calls  for  hearings  to  "provide 
valuable  guidance"  for  the  administration, 
and  sponsors  bills  on  jury  discrimination  to 
convert  civil  rights  words  into  deeds. 

The  point  Is,  finally,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  Congressman  Mathias  practices 
his  moral  preachments,  and  realizes  that  the 
American  image  In  the  eyes  of  the  world 
depends  on  doing  Justly  and  loving  mercy  as 
someone  explained  to  the  police  department 
last  night.  Perhaps  that  Is  why  he  was 
among  the  Congressmen  who  called  on  the 
President  to  halt  Immediately  the  iise  of 
nausea  gas  in  Vietnam,  as  a  cruel  and  In- 
huovane  weapon  that  would  turn  world  pub- 
lic opinion  SLgalnst  the  United  States. 


So  much  for  my  personal  reasons  for  hon- 
oring the  Honorable  Congressman  Mathias. 
But  since  the  award  is  from  the  ACLU,  let 
me  give  you  the  official  reasons: 

His  civil  liberties  recc«l  throughout  his 
years  in  public  life  h.as  rated  excellent.  He 
has  shown  awareness  that  the  main  business 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  principal  dis- 
tinction. Is  the  defense  of  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  the  Individual  citizen  against  the 
mass,  Bnd  against  the  Government  itself. 

On  the  issue  of  capital  punishment,  he  hiis 
supported  us  and  spoken  eloquently  and 
courageously  against  this  popular  savagery. 

I  recall.  3  years  ago,  his  fairness  and  cour- 
tesy as  a  member  of  the  House  committee.  In 
hearing  our  unf)opular  testimony  against 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment  on 
public  prayers.  What  was  so  special  about 
that?  Well,  when  opponents  of  official  pray- 
ers were  regarded  as  godless,  when  all  across 
the  land  constituents  were  pressing  Con- 
gressmen to  Introduce  bills  to  fix  the  bill  of 
rights  to  their  liking,  when  the  mall  was 
pouring  in  and  the  telephones  jangling,  it 
was  not  easy  to  be  courteous  and  fair  to  here- 
tics like  us,  and  to  urge  caution  on  crusaders 
and  zealots. 

But  when  Congressman  Mathias  earlier 
this  year  became  the  only  man  in  Maryland's 
elght-menrUjer  House  delegation  to  vote 
against  contempt  citations  of  Klan  leaders, 
he  sealed  his  doom  and  cooked  his  goose. 
This  award  became  inevitable. 

He  was  not  defending  the  Klan,  of  course, 
but  objecting  to  the  system  by  which  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
acted  as  committing  magistrates  without 
studying  the  evidence.  He  ventured  to  say 
that  an  Independent  review  should  have  been 
made  by  a  group  not  t>elonging  to  HUAC.  and 
that  such  a  committee,  with  access  to  evi- 
dence and  time  to  deliberate,  would  give 
each  case  independent  and  dispassionate 
study,  and  preclude  hasty  action  and  abuse 
of  power.  He  warned  that  divulgence  of  or- 
ganizational membership,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, might  violate  the  first  amendment 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  association,  and  be 
introduced  a  bill  to  reform  procedures.  Any 
foe  of  HUAC's  royal  pn-erogatlves  as  judge 
and  Jury  is  a  friend  of  ours. 

On  representative  government,  Mr.  Ma- 
thias strongly  supports  home  rule  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  House  fight  for  a  reasonable  home  rule 
bill  last  year,  and  for  legislation  to  provide 
a  Delegate  in  the  House  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  a  first  step  toward  popularly 
elected  voting  representation  In  Congress. 

On  reapportionment,  he  opposed  the  bill 
to  deny  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  Federal 
court  of  jurisdiction  in  apportionment  cases. 
He  has  also  repeatedly  urged  the  Maryland 
General  Assembly  to  provide  oonstitutlonal 
congressional  districts  for  the  State,  and  de- 
plored its  failure  to  act. 

On  individual  rights,  he  has  fought  against 
reptressive  crime  legislation,  which  author- 
izes investigative  arrests  and  endangers  the 
rights  of  the  aoctised  and  of  all  Individuals. 

On  obscene  mall.  Mr.  Mathias  opposed  the 
Cunningham  bill  authorizing  anyone  who  re- 
ceived mail  deemed  offensive  to  request  the 
poet  office  to  deliver  no  more  mail  from  the 
same  sender. 

On  industrial  security,  he  voted  against 
the  proposed  extensions  of  the  Industrial 
Sectirity  Act. 

On  internal  security,  he  was  one  of  eight 
Republicans  va>tlng  to  kill  a  bill  removing 
the  geographic  limitations  on  the  Sedition 
Act  of  1917. 

Perhaps  the  bravest  of  all  the  feats  of  this 
daring  young  Republican  is  his  recent  bill  to 
eetabUsb  an  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commissioa  to  start  orderly  planning 
for  celebrating  the  birth  of  our  Nation.  This 
proposal  involves  a  31 -member  Commission, 
including  the  President,  Vice  Preeldent,  and 
a  slew  of  bigwigs,  who  are  to  spend  several 
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years  planning  the  International  significance 
of  the  events  that  began  In  1773. 

Now  I  submit  that  anyone  who  dares  to 
open  these  shrines  where  oiir  liberties  are 
Idolized,  to  shake  the  dust  of  two  centuries 
off  our  principles,  and  to  let  out  the  secret 
which  most  Americans  hide  so  well — ^tiiat 
we  are,  U  you'll  excuse  the  expression, 
"revolutionists" — anyone  who  dares  that  Is 
a  brave  man  indeed,  who  fully  deserves  this 
award :  for  courage  and  leadership  in  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  civil  liberty. 
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Guatemala  Schools  Get  California  Books 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALlrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  LEGKJETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  valued  constituents  of  Vallejo,  Mr. 
Everett  I.  Rolff,  visited  Central  America. 
While  there  he  learned  of  the  great  need 
for  textbooks  in  the  public  schools  and 
colleges  of  Guatemala. 

Through  the  Project  Do-Good  of  Mr. 
Rolff,  approximately  2,000  books  have 
been  shipped  to  Guatemala.  These  are 
surplus — obsolete  to  us— books  that  have 
seen  a  number  of  years  of  service  and 
have  been  replaced  by  current  editions. 
Through  the  interest  of  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Vallejo  and  the  Club  Rotario  of  Guate- 
mala City,  Mr.  RolfT's  project  succeeded. 

It  appears  to  me  that  much  good  could 
be  done  in  Guatemala  and  other  Latin 
American  countries  if  some  method  could 
be  found  by  which  schoolbooks  now  being 
destroyed  could  be  shipped  to  these  coun- 
tries. I  believe  much  good  will  could  be 
accomplished  in  this  type  of  project.  We 
are  missing  the  opportunity  of  getting 
literature  to  the  people  at  the  so-caUed 
grassroots  level.  This  is  excellent  people- 
to-people  commOnication. 
(Prom  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)    News-Chronicle) 

OtJATEMALA    SCHOOLS    GET    CaLITORNIA    BOOKS 

Several  thousand  California  textbooks 
weighing  1  ton  were  sorted  and  packed  by  a 
group  of  Vallejo  hi^h  school  students  last 
Saturday  for  shipment  to  Guatemala  schools. 
The  local  students  are  members  of  the  Inter- 
act Club,  a  student  service  club  affiliated  with 
the  Vallejo  Rotary  Club.  The  books  are  sur- 
plus texts  on  which  the  Vallejo  Rotary  Club 
Is  paying  the  freight  costs  for  shipping  them 
to  Guatemala  where  the  Club  Rotario  de  la 
Cludad  de  Guatemala  will  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  distributing  the  books  free  of 
charge  to  schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  students  prepared  the  ship- 
ment frofn  Vallejo:  Phil  Tucker,  Dave  Gro- 
sean,  Ron  Stodgell,  Robert  Baker,  Dan  Asera, 
Peter  Working,  Barrle  Kaye,  BUI  Pratzke,  BUI 
Demmon,  Gary  Savage,  and  John  Worker 
Mr.  Everett  Rolff,  assistant  superintendent 
of  Vallejo  schools  and  Homer  Miller,  Inter- 
act Club  adviser,  supervised  the  project. 


dressed  to  Everett  Rolff,  Rotary  International 
Relations  chairman  and  received  from  Hilary 
E.  Arathoon,  secretary  of  the  Club  Rotario  de 
la  Cludad  de  Guatemala,  as  follows: 

"Dear  fellow  Rotarlan:  I  have  pleasure  In 
enclosing  herewith  a  photograph  which  was 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Americap  school  of 
this  city,  which  shows  a  group  of  'pupils  por- 
ing over  the  books  (see  picture)  which  you 
so  kindly  sent  us  to  distribute  among  schools 
In  this  city.  We  distributed  them  equally  be- 
tween the  American  school  and  the  Maryknoll 
school. 

-Again  thanking  you  for  your  kind  gift, 
which  was  highly  appreciated." 

The  freight  shipment  of  several  thousand 
California  textbooks  was  financed  by  the  Val- 
lejo Rotary  Club  under  regulations  approved 
by  the  State  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
packaging  of  the  shipment  was  done  by  the 
Vallejo  Senior  High  School  Interact  Club  a 
group  of  high  school  students  sponsored  "by 
the  Vallejo  Rotary  Club. 

The  need  for  these  surplus  textbooks  was 
first  ascertained  by  Vallejo  Rotarlan  Everett 
Rolff  on  a  visit  to  schools  in  Guatemala  in 
1963.  Shortly  afer  the  shipment  of  California 
textbooks  was  received  In  Guatemala,  a  re- 
turn shipment  of  books  published  by  the 
Guatemalan  Department  of  Education  was 
forwarded  by  the  Guatemala  Rotary  Club 
was  received  in  Vallejo.  The  books  were 
turned  over  to  the  Vallejo  Junior  College  Li- 
brary. Leonard  Rising,  head  of  the  language 
department  of  the  Vallejo  Junior  College,  and 
Miss  Arlene  Parker,  librarian,  report  that  the 
books  have  proved  of  great  value  to  students 
in  Spanish  language  classes. 
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to  the  Bar  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
County  for  their  fine  programs  to  bring 
Law  Day  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  to  strengthen  the  role  of  law  in  our 
daily  lives. 


Law  Day,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  C.  GORMAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1966 


(Prom   the  Vallejo    (CaUf.)    Sunday  Times- 
Herald,  May  23,  1965  J 
RoTART   Book   Program  Successful 
The   Vallejo   Rotary   Club   project   "Books 
for  our  Latin-American  Neighbors,"  Initiated 
by  former  club  president  Larry  Robins   was 
reported   this   week   by   club   president   Virl 
Swan   as   successfully   completed.   President 
Swan  reported  the  contents  of  a  letter  ad- 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  1 
is  Law  Day,  an  annual  observance  estab- 
lished by  the  Congress. 

Law  Day  is  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
used  by  Communists  throughout  the 
world  to  proclaim  a  commitment  to  their 
totalitarian  system  by  the  celebration  of 
May  Day. 

This  year's  observance  of  Law  Day 
takes  on  added  meaning  as  the  United 
States  has  entered  a  new  phase  of  its 
determination  to  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression. It  would  be  well  to  remember, 
however,  tnat  far  more  than  the  force  of 
arms  is  needed  to  defend  freedom.  The 
foundation  of  our  fundamental  liberties 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution.  The 
last  decade  has  witnessed  a  new  era  in 
the  application  of  those  guarantees  of 
Individual  human  dignity.  Yet,  there 
are  those  within  our  Nation  who  would 
erode  those  guarantees  in  a  misguided 
search  for  security. 

Therefore,  Law  Day  must  serve  to  re- 
mind the  American  people  of  the  essen- 
tial differences  between  a  free  society 
and  a  totalitarian  society — and  to  deepen 
their  understanding  of  the  urgent  need 
to  maintain  the  United  States  as  a 
standard  of  justice  and  equality  to  which 
mankind  can  a^ire. 

I  wish  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
Jaycees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 


Whom  Do  the  Rioters  Represent? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   HrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
ticularly astute  analysis  in  the  recent 
unfortunate  rioting  in  South  Vietnam 
appeared  in  the  April  6,  1966,  edition  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  clear  thinking  in  this  editorial 
should  be  read  by  aU  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 
In  the  Strects:  Who  Represents  Whom? 
The  purpose  of  any  demonstrator  Is  to 
amplify  his  own  voice-:  to  get  greater  than 
bis  proportionate  share  of  attention  and  rec- 
ognition. Typically,  a  rioting  mob  of  500 
or  1,000  or  10,000,  presenting  demands  for 
an  immediate  change  in  pubUc  poUcy  (or  a 
replacement  of  the  government  itself)  is  in 
effect,  insisting  on  its  own  minority  riile 
And  one  danger  Is  that  1,000  people  can  too 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  majority,  especiaUy 
if  the  observer  Is  predisposed. 

■niere  can  be  no  accurate  count  of  the 
demonstrators  who  have  taken  to  the  streets 
in  South  Vietnam  In  these  recent  tragically 
dangerous  days.  What  Is  clear  Is  that  the 
groups  providing  the  manpower  (or  child- 
power;  many  have  been  14  years  old  and 
younger)  have  long  been  heavily  Infiltrated 
by  Communist  agents,  and  that  "pubUc  opin- 
ion among  the  politically  unsofrtilsticated 
masses  is  a  malleable  thing. 

Vietnam  U  riven  by  an  exceedingly  com- 
plex tangle  of  regional,  religious,  tribal  po- 
litical and  personal  rivalries.  These  would 
provide  ample  fuel  for  the  fires  of  discon- 
tent no  matter  how  enlightened  the  par- 
Ucular  government  in  power  In  Saigon  might 
be.  No  one  claims  that  the  Ky  government 
was  democratically  consUtuted.  But  Viet- 
nam has  never  had  the  vital  poUtlcal  infra- 
structure on  which  a  soundly  functioning 
democracy  must  rest.  What  the  Ky  govern- 
ment has  had— which  the  demonstrators 
threaten— has  been  a  reasonable  measure  of 
the  power  to  govern.  And  this  Is  the  first 
essential,  most  particularly  In  a  nation  flght- 
'-ig  for  its  life. 

High  among  the  demonstrators'  demands 
has  been  a  swifter  transition  to  constitu- 
tional, civlUan  rule,  which  strikes  an  Im- 
mediately responsive  chord  among  persons 
Imbued  wtih  the  traditions  of  Western  de- 
mocracy. But  Premier  Ky  has  already  gone 
far  toward  meeting  these  demands.  And 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of 
the  organizers  of  these  present  demonstra- 
tions have  a  history  of  insurrectionist  agita- 
tion against  whatever  government  was  in 
power,  on  whatever  excuse  may  have  been 
bandy  at  the  time. 

The  demonstrators  represent  themselves, 
and  their  own  ambitions;  what  else  they  rep- 
resent Is  an  open  question.  They  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  represent  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  South  Vietnamese  who  are 
loyaUy,  doggedly  and  courageously  slvigglng 
it  out  with  the  Vietcong  in  the  field,  or  stand- 
ing up  to  Vietcong  terroriste  in  the  hamlets 

and  who  themselves  are  putting  on.  day  in 
and  day  out,  a  "demonstration"  of  their  own 
that  deserves  at  least  equal  billing 
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The  Necessity  for  lategradaf  Bif  City 
Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PB«irSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  former  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Richardson  EMl- 
worth.  who  Is  now  president  of  the  new 
Philadelphia  School  Board,  pointed  out 
some  profound  truths  recently  on  the 
necessity  for  integrating  our  big  city 
schools  and  faculties.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Dilworth's  address  In  Washing- 
ton, as  published  In  the  Washington 
Post,  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
For  Good  Schools  TUt  Live  Politics 
(By  Richardson  Dllworth) 

There  are  some  people  who  ask  why  It  Is 
necessary  to  Insist  upon  integrating  our 
•chools  (knd  their  faculties.  Tbeae  people 
argue  that  what  we  should  concentrate  upon 
Is  raising  the  standard  of  public  education  In 
all  of  our  schools.  They  assert  that  focus- 
ing attention  on  Integration  diverts  us  from 
achieving  excellence  of  education. 

Such  a  contention  Ignores  the  realities  of 
the  situation  In  the  cities.  Take  my  own 
city  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  quite  typical. 
The  schools  in  the  predominantly  Negro  areas 
are  the  oldest,  most  run-down  schools  In  the 
city.  And.  due  to  the  Ironclad  teacher  seni- 
ority system  which  has  developed  over  the 
years,  these  schools,  for  the  most  p&rt.  have 
the  highest  percentage  of  poorest  and  most 
Inexperienced  teachers.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  about  a  quarter  of  these  pupils 
have  a  family  background  which  has  not 
equipped  them  to  receive  the  standard  pub- 
lic school  eductaton.  and  you  have  a  sham- 
bles in  which  hardly  any  of  the  children  in 
the  school  get  educated. 

Today.  In  our  city,  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  school  population  Is  In 
parochial  and  private  schools.  Tlie  result  is 
that  while  only  30  percent  of  our  city's  popu- 
lation Ls  nonwhlte.  57  percent  of  our  public 
school  pupUs  are  nonwhlte.  And.  today  there 
are  more  white  children  In  the  parochial  and 
private  schools  than  there  are  in  our  city's 
entire  public  school  system. 

If  this  trend  oontlnuea.  and  it  is  the  trend 
In  all  of  our  cities,  then  20  or  36  years  frotn 
now.  oar  big  cities  may  And  themselves  with 
public  school  systetns  almost  entirely  non- 
whlte, and  with  parochial  and  private  school 
systems  at  least  90  percent  white.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  greatw  blow  to  our  democracy, 
or  to  the  success  of  the  urban  civilization 
In  which  we  find  ourselves. 

The  broad  picture  Is  that  our  big  city  pub- 
lic school  systems  have  for  the  most  part 
been  neglected  and  starved — ever  since  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  Although  we  have 
splendid  wvrk  being  done  here  and  there,  by 
and  large,  our  big  city  school  systems  no 
loogv  sorre  us  wall. 

Big  city  teacberm  have  been  among  the  low- 
est paid.  Ths  result  is  that  oui  city  school 
systems  have  t«nded  to  become  static  and 
in-bred.  New  ideas  and  new  blood  have  not 
been  encouraged. 

We  should  also  experiment  with  what 
we  call  the  magnet  school.  Let  me  give  you 
an  example:  There  Is  great  need  for  a  higher 
level  of  science  teaching  for  selected  young- 
sters. This  Indicates  the  creation  of  a  sci- 
ence hl^h  school  which  offers  the  finest  pos- 
sible precollege   science  coiirses.     But  tluit 


school  would  also  be  a  comprehensive  high 
school  to  serve  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
scleiuM  students  would  take  their  other 
acariftfnlf!  courses  right  In  with  the  regular 
high  school  students. 

In  short,  the  8p>eclalty  attracts  teachers 
and  pupUs  frotn  all  over  the  city,  and  these 
specialty  pupils  take  their  general  academic 
courses  in  the  other  pejrt  of  the  school,  whlcii 
Is  a  comprehensive  neighborhood  high  scbooL 
Magnet  schools  should  also  be  set  up  for 
languages,  for  business  training,  and  for  the 
performing  arts,  among  others. 

Supplemental  Educational  Centers  also 
show  promise,  particularly  In  the  field  of 
science.  Such  a  center  would  serve  the  en- 
tire city,  including  the  parochial  and  pri- 
vate schools  .and  also  suburban  school  chil- 
dren. The  center  would  offer  all  manner  of 
special  equipment  and  training  not  found 
elesewhere. 

The  expanding  Interest  in  education  sug- 
gests that  we  begin  to  rethink  the  way  we 
manage  our  schools.  The  conventional  wis- 
dom has  it  that  we  keep  schools  out  of  pol- 
itics, and  of  course  in  the  narrow  sense  tof 
the  word  we  must  all  agree.  However,  good 
education  is  and  must  Inevitably  be  a  vital - 
political  issue.  The  issue  of  a  quality  In- 
tegrated education  Is  as  live  a  political  Issue 
in  our  cities  as  any  issue  can  be.  No  bu- 
reaucracy can  solve  that  issue.  Falling  the 
magic  solution  acceptable  to  everyone,  en- 
lightened, and  courageous  leadership  at  the 
board  level  is  essential  if  the  cities  are  not 
to  retreat  from  the  challenge. 


After  Job  Training— What? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^   HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  we  are 
now  discussing  the  future  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  An  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Sun -Times 
quite  properly  points  out  that  there  is 
no  easy  answer  to  the  problem  of  reduc- 
ing the  rolls  of  the  poverty  stricken. 

The  Chicago  Sun -Times  editorial  Is 
making  a  most  slgnlflcant  contribution 
toward  a  better  understanding  of  this 
entire  problem ;  and  I  should  like  to  call 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  by 
placing  it  In  the  Record  today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Amm  Jos  TXAtNiNG — What? 

A  recent  story  in  the  Detroit  Free  Frees 
tells  of  an  unemployed  autoworker  with 
nine  children  who  has  been  on  welfare.  He 
enrolled  under  two  Federal  antlpoverty  pro- 
grams, is  off  the  welfare  rolls  and  is  being 
trained  as  a  furniture  upholsterer.  As  a 
trainee  he  is  being  paid  Sieo.aa  a  week,  tax 
free.  He  doubtless  needs  every  cent  of  the 
money  to  provide  for  his  family  and  stay  off 
welfare.  He  deserves  credit  for  maldng  an 
effort,  at  the  age  of  40.  to  leam  new  sldlls. 

The  tragic  part  of  the  story  Is  that  after  a 
year's  intensive  training  and  Job  placement 
his  new  skills  wUl  not  earn  him  as  much 
money  as  he  is  receiving  as  a  Federal  job 
trainee. 

To  those  who  are  ambitious  and  seek  only 
a  chance  to  ijetter  themselves,  the  drop  in 
income  that  might  follow  Federal  job  train- 
ing can  b«  tx>me,  if  the  new  skills  promise 
steady  employment  with  a  chance  for  even- 
tual  financial    betterment.     But  for  those 


whose  ambition  has  been  stunted  by  poverty 
and  privation,  the  motivation  to  stay  in  a 
training  program,  or  even  to  go  back  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  might  be  overpowering. 

There  is  no  easy  answer  to  the  problem 
of  reducing  the  rolls  of  the  poverty  stricken 
Job  training  programs  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  the  effort  must  go  beyond 
that.  Those  who  are  trained  in  new  skills 
must  be  helped.  If  they  lack  ambition  and 
drive,  to  go  forward.  That  help  should  be 
provided  by  the  community.  If  it  is  not, 
those  who  take  the  first  step  up  out  of  pov- 
erty may  Blip  back  and  become  more  discour- 
aged, and  more  difficult  to  help,  than  before. 


The  Knowledge  Explosion: 
and  Limitation 


Liberation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF  MASSAC  HUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  Is  a  book  review 
from  the  Waishington  Evening  Star  on 
The  Knowledge  Explosion:  Liberation 
and  Limitation,  edited  by  Francis 
Sweeney.  S.J.: 

It  Is  Much  Easier  To  Count 
(By  Donald  MlnU) 

(The  Knowledge  Explosion:  Liberation  and 
Limitation.  Edited  by  Francis  Sweeney.  S  J. 
Introduction  by  Father  Sweeney.  (The  Cen- 
tennial Colloquium  at  Boston  College.  April 
17-19.  1963.)  Figures.  255  pages.  Parrar. 
Straus  tt  Oirouz,  $4.95.) 

"The  theme  of  the  conference  Is  whether 
we  can  simultaneously  control  the  explosion 
in  knowledge  and  maintain  a  free  society 
resting  upon  Individual  judgments.  The  im- 
plied dangers  I  suppose  to  be  two.  Either 
knowledge  will  be  so  accumulative  as  to  dis- 
hearten men.  or  the  control  of  Icnowledge 
will  come  into  the  hands  of  an  elite,  who 
may  employ  the  power  of  knowledge  for 
purposes  contrary  to  the  diemocratlc  belief 
In  will  and  judgment."  Thus  Howard  Mum- 
ford  Jones.  Abbot  Lawrence  Lowell  professor 
of  humanities  emeritus  at  Harvard.  Put  less 
elegantly,  the  theme  asks  whether  the  knowl- 
edge explosion  Is  going  to  got  us  In  the  sense 
that  It  demands  social  organizations  and 
procedures  that  we  find  unsuitable  for  oxir 
personalities  or  whether  we  are  going  to  get 
it  In  the  sense  that  we  will  be  able  to  employ 
our  Increasing  knowledge  for  human  pur- 
poses as  we  traditionally  conceive  them. 

But  'knowledge  explosion"  is  a  metaphor, 
and  "knorwledge"  Is  not  so  easy  to  define. 
The  term  requires  examination.  "The  knowl- 
edge exploeion."  wrltee  Samuel  A.  Goudsmlt, 
professor  of  physics  at  Brookbaven  National 
Laboratory,  "refers  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  factual  Information  that  has  been  col- 
lected and  continues  to  increase  at  a  high 
rate." 

Yet  a  distinction  must  be  made.  "•  •  • 
Knowledge  Is  much  more  than  just  an  ac- 
cumulation of  data,"  says  Goudsmlt.  "Its 
most  valuable  aspect  is  what  we  caU  under- 
standing. I  cannot  precisely  define  what  is 
meant  by  that,  but  I  know  that  It  is  some- 
thing which  cannot  be  recorded  on  punch 
cards  and  retrieved  by  automation.  In 
physics  it  deals  with  the  relations  between 
observed  facts;  It  is  the  theory  behind  the 
phenomena." 

Peter  A.  Bertocci.  Borden  P.  Bowne  pro- 
fessor  of   philosophy   at   Boston   University. 
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puts  the  same  thing  somewhat  more  bluntly 
and.  naturaUy  enough,  in  terms  of  the 
scholar  of  the  humanities:  "We  know  a  lot 
but  have  no  confidence  in  our  Judgment  of 
value.  It  Is  much  easier  to  count  than  to 
given  an  account.  The  result  Is  a  level  of 
democracy  in  which  there  are  more  knowl- 
edgeable men— 'knowledgeable  men'  is  the 
ugly  verbal  concoction  we  use  when  the  end 
of  knowledge  has  no  goal  but  is  only  a  means 
to  another  means— but  few  better-educated 
men.  In  ancient  terms,  we  have  gained 
knowledge  but  lost  wisdom." 

But  even  when  thus  qualified— and  to 
some  extent  even  opposed— the  knowledge 
explosion  has  powerful  effects.  "With  the 
rapid  increase  of  available  data,"  said 
Goudsmlt,  "the  theories  undergo  frequent 
changes  or  modifications.  It  has  become  Im- 
possible for  a  physicist  to  follow  these 
changes  except  In  his  narrow  field  of  special- 
ization. Thus,  within  a  scientific  discipline 
the  knowledge  explosion  leads  to  extreme 
specialization." 

These  thoughts  were  expressed  at  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  brllUantly  organized 
colloquium  that  was  part  of  Boston  College's 
celebration  of  Its  centennial  in  1963.  Though 
there  was  some  talk  of  the  "two  cultvu-es," 
the  apparent  ease  of  communication  be- 
tween classicists  and  physicists  and  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  differences  in  viewpoint  cor- 
related rather  poorly  with  specialty  suggest 
that  the  supposed  split,  at  least,  need  not  be 
worrisome. 

Most  of  those  papers  that  have  now  been 
printed  under  the  editorship  of  Francis 
Sweeney,  S.J.,  are  on  a  very  high  level.  The 
few  exceptions  can  easily  be  ignored  even 
though  some  of  tliem  were  produced  by  cele- 
brated people. 

Not  all  the  participants  cared  to  express' 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  subtitle  ought 
more  properly  to  have  been  "Liberation  or 
Limitation?"  'mose  who  did.  directly  or  by 
ImpUcatlon,  seemed  to  feel  that  "Limitation- 
according  to  present  human  standards  was 
the  more  likely  If  present  trends  continue. 
Some  expect  that  to  be  the  case;  others  hope 
for  a  change  of  direction  whose  precise  na- 
ture is  not  yet  foreseeable. 

Boston  College's  centennial  colloquium 
added  real  knowledge  to  an  area  In  which 
there  has  been  more  data  than  understand- 
ing. 
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not  only  small,  but  a  solid  Investment  in 
our  future. 

I  further  believe  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  establish  a  permanent  special 
milk  program  to  Insiu-e  the  continued 
health  of  our  youngsters.  To  accom- 
plish this.  I  have  introduced  H.R.  13717, 
to  establish  a  permanent  special  miiiy 
program.  Your  action  In  voting  to  de- 
feat the  proposed  cutback  in  this  pro- 
gram was  essential  for  the  healthy  de- 
velopment of  our  children.  I  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  support  my  recommenda- 
tion to  expand  and  make  permanent  this 
highly  successful  program. 


Poverty  War  No  Skirmish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


H.R.   13717  Inbodnced  To  EstabUsh  a 
Permanent  Special  Milk  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Ajtril  28. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  my  honor- 
able colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sefttatives  for  their  recent  action  to  de- 
feat the  ill-advised  cutback  in  funds  for 
the  special  milk  and  hot  lunch  programs 
for  our  Nation's  schoolchildren.  I  be- 
lieve this  program  has  contributed  much 
to  the  well-rounded  development  of  our 
youth  by  encouraging  all  children  to 
drink  milk.  It  is  widely  acknowledged 
that  milk  is  one  of  the  most  important 
nutrients  a  child  consumes  and  that  It 
contributes  much  to  the  growth  of  a 
healthy  child.  This  contrlbuUon  to  the 
strength  of  our  Nation  from  a  healthy 
citizenry  makes  the  cost  of  the  program 


HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
spected Denver  Post  recently  printed  an 
editorial  which  eloquently  and  effectively 
defines  the  purpose  and  the  goals  of  the 
poverty  program.  The  article  points  out 
that  this  war  cannot  be  won  with  indis- 
criminate handouts  and  short-term  ob- 
jectives. As  In  any  other  war,  victory  will 
entail  sacrifice,  perseverance  and  all-out 
effort.  I  invite  the  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  my  colleagues  to  this  excellent 
editorial : 

MiSUNDEBSTANDINC    THE   POVEBTT    WaB 

Elsewhere  on  this  page.  Columnist  Carl 
Rowan  urges  that  middle-class  America  do 
something  to  support  the  war  on  poverty 
We  believe  his  point  is  good:  tliat  the  cam- 
paign may  languish  unless  enough  people 
speak  up  for  it. 

We  do  not  fear  the  critics  who  are  outside 
the  program  and  simply  want  nothing  to  do 
with  It  (especially  pay  for  it).  They  would 
make  peace  with  poverty  any  day  if  they 
had  the  power  to  do  it,  but  they  don't. 

We  are  more  concerned  alsout  the  critics 
who  are  In  the  program,  or  desperately  want 
to  be;  people  who  are  frustrated  because  they 
feel  they  are  being  cheated  out  of  something 
they  deserve. 

Some  of  them  seem  so  angry  as  to  be  cap- 
able of  pulling  down  the  whole  structure 
around  them. 

Rowan  writes  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
poor  in  Washington,  where  Sargent  Shrlver 
national  Director  of  the  program,  was  howled 
down  by  unruly  delegates  who  felt  they  were 
not  getting  enough  benefits.  Riots  Uke  this 
play  Into  the  hands  of  those  who  would  de- 
stroy the  poverty  war. 

Similarly,  though  with  more  decorum  some 
200  Denverites  demonstrated  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  Denver  War  on 
Poverty,  Inc.,  to  express  criticism  of  the  local 
program.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Denver 
group  behaved  like  the  Washington  mob  but 
the  arguments  of  the  two  groups  are  related. 

In  Washington,  the  complaint  was  made 
that  money  is  not  being  shoveled  out  to  the 
poor  fast  enough.  In  Denver,  the  complaint 
was  made  that  a  minority  group  is  not  get- 
ting Its  quota  of  well-paid  jobs  on  the  vari- 
ous staffs  of  the  poverty  programs. 

Both  groups  seem  to  have  missed  the  main 
point  of  the  war  on  poverty,  and  we  can 
understand  some  of  the  reasons  why.  But 
we  hope  the  well-fed,  weU-pald,  weU-housed 


majority  of  Americans  can  take  a  broader 
view. 

This  vast  and  imaginative  poverty  program 
is  not  meant  to  be  merely  a  pipeline  for 
Federal  dollars.  It  Is  not  mean  to  be  a  per- 
petual bureaucracy  to  provide  Government 
Jobs. 

Its  purpose  Is  more  fundamental— more 
hopeful.  It  is  trying  to  break  the  cycle  of 
poverty  in  this  country,  the  awful  chain  of 
misery  that  binds  hopeless  generation  after 
hopeless  generation.  Nothing  to  compare 
with  It  has  been  tried  before. 

If  Government  doles  and  make-work  pro- 
grams have  taught  us  anything,  they  have 
taught  us  that  dollars  alone  will  never  break 
the  cycle.     Neither  will  Government  Jobs. 

Winning  this  war  will  take  a  massive  mo- 
blUzation  of  education,  health  services,  voca- 
tional training,  revolutionary  thought  and 
many  other  things,  including  public  patience 
and  understanding. 

Shriver's  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
does  not  run  breadlines.  But  it  can  teach 
people  how  to  bake  bread. 

OEO  does  not  give  away  pencils  to  be  sold 
for  nickels  on  street  comers.  But  It  teaches 
men  and  women  how  to  use  pencils,  type- 
writers, business  machines,  mechanics'  tools 
and  books — and  how  to  find  Jobs. 

OEO  Is  not  buying  people  with  U.S.  dollars. 
But  It  Is  selling  opportunity  at  giveaway 
bargain  prices. 

As  the  war  goes  on.  of  course,  OEO  does 
distribute  some  money  and  provide  some 
Jobs.  We  trust  these  benefits  will  be  dis- 
tributed as  fairly  as  possible,  with  appropri- 
ate regard  for  ability  and  need,  and  with 
appropriate  disregard  for  race,  color,  creed 
sex,  national  origin,  and  cultural  back- 
ground. 

But  It  should  be  remembered  that  these 
Immediate  and  direct  benefits  are  only  tem- 
porary tokens  of  greater  public  benefits. 
OEO's  goal  Is,  and  should  be.  to  win  the  war 
and  do  itself  out  of  a  Job. 


Retolation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Feb- 
ruary I  caUed  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  the  anniversary  of  the  Miami 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Club's  first  50  years  of  achievement.  At 
that  time,  I  pointed  with  pride  to  the 
club's  distinguished  past  record. 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  only  one  of  the  many 
fine  programs  by  which  the  club  today  is 
carrying  out  Its  noble  traditions. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  Partners  of 
the  Alliance  program  and  through  the 
able  leadership  of  the  president  of  the 
Downtown  Limcheon  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  Barbara  Ander- 
son, the  downtown  club  has  agreed  to 
participate  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
by  adopting  a  "Partners  of  the  Alliance  " 
project  in  Guatemala. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend Barbara  Anderson  and  the  other 
fine  ladles  of  the  club  for  this  fine  ges- 
ture on  behalf  of  International  goodwill 
and  understanding. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  by  which 
the  club  undertook  this  added  responsi- 
bility simply  and  yet  with  deep  compas- 
sion reflects  the  high  Ideals  and  lofty 
goals  ot  the  Alliance  for  Progress : 
RasoLunoN,  Downtown  LtrNCHzoN  Bttsinxu 

AND  PmorxssioMAi.    Women's    Clitb,    Armn. 

U.  1966 

Whereas  the  Downtown  Luncheon  Buslneoa 
and  Profesalonai  Women's  Club  Is  concerned 
for  the  world's  underprivileged  and  cultur- 
ally deprived  children,  and 

Whereas  It  believes  In  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  State.  International  Develop- 
ment Division,  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
to  upgrade  standards  of  living  In  depressed 
areas  by  enabling  others  to  learn  and  develop 
new  skills:   Be  It 

Resolved,  That  District  11.  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club.  i>artictpate  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  by  adopting 
a  Partners  of  the  Alliance  project. 


Tbe  Stanford  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NSW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A^nVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  BifULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  quite 
often  we  find  amateurs  doing  a  pro- 
fessional's job.  This  Is  the  case  In  the 
so-called  Stanford  poll  which  has  further 
confused  the  Issue  of  Vietnam. 

Just  why  this  poll  Is  not  acciu-ate  is 
shown  in  the  following  column  from  the 
April  7.  1966.  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune : 

Inside  Report:   Rigging  the  Polxs 
(By  Rowland  Bvans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Washington. — A  much -quoted  poll  which 
portrays  the  American  public  seeking  a  softer 
line  In  Vietnam  Is  regarded  by  nonldeologlc&I 
professional  pollsters  as  a  scandalous  Job  of 
rigging. 

The  poll,  sponsored  by  seven  young  social 
scientists  at  Sanford  University,  runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  information  gathered 
by  the  professionals.  As  such.  It  further  be- 
clouds what  Americans  really  feel  about  the 
most  confused  war  in  the  Nation's  history. 

The  Stanford  Poll,  as  It  Is  known  In  Wa^- 
IngtOQ,  has  become  a  prime  document  for 
the  peace  bloc  on  Capitol  HUl  since  Its  release 
on  Idarch  15. 

Senator  FkANK  Cbitech,  of  Idaho,  one  of 
the  bloc's  moet  alert  members,  quickly  In- 
■erted  U  In  the  CoNOaxssiONAi.  Record  with 
a  glib  conclusion:  '^^Is  national  survey  dls- 
doMS  that  widespread  public  support  exists 
for  a  more  flexible  American  bargaining  posi- 
tion In  Vietnam."  Other  peace  Senators  use 
It  to  bolster  antiwar  arguments. 

What  makes  this  Important  Is  the  height- 
ening sensitivity  of  politicians  as  election  day 
neara.  ConsequenUy.  It  U  worth  examining 
why  professional  pollsters  object  to  the 
Stanford  poll. 

It  should  be  emphasized  they  do  not  And 
fault  with  the  sampling  methods  (1.47S  In- 
terviews) of  the  National  Opinion  Research 
Center  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  con- 
tracted by  the  Stanford  profesaocm  for  the 
survey.  Rather.  It  Is  the  way  the  Stanford 
group  framed  the  questions  that  bothers  pro- 
fsilrinal  pollsters. 

The  Stanford  poll  asks:  "Woiild  you  ap- 
XMore  or  disapprove  of  the  foUowing  action 
to  end  the  fighting:  forming  a  new  govern- 
ment In  which  the  Vletoong  took  some  part?" 


The  replies  are  53  percent  "yes";  36  percent 
"no":  12  percent  "don't  know."  From  this, 
the  Stanford  professors  conclude  In  their 
analysts  that  a  majority  favors  a  coalition 
government. 

However,  professional  pollsters  believe  that 
the  question  Is  so  framed  as  to  assume  an 
Incredibly  high  level  of  sophistication.  When 
the  same  question  Is  couched  In  more  un- 
derstandable terms  by  commercial  pollsters, 
the  answer  Is  a  resounding  "no." 

Two  highly  reputable  private  pollsters  who 
constantly  probe  opinion  on  Vietnam  for 
political  clients  have  come  up  with  results 
far  different  from  the  Stanford  poll.  If  the 
war  Is  to  be  ended  at  the  price  of  Commu- 
nists In  a  coalition  government.  Americans 
are  overwhelmingly  against  a  coalition. 
However,  they  do  not  oppose  a  coalition  if 
this  is  the  result  of  free  elections.  This  vital 
distinction  la  Ignored  by  the  Stanford  poll. 

The  same  slanting  of  the  questions  is 
found  throughout  the  Stanford  poll.  It  asks 
whether  the  person  polled  would  be  willing 
to  cut  aid  to  education,  cut  medicare,  and 
raise  taxes  "In  order  to  continue  fighting  " 
Professional  pollsters  says  such  wording  is 
sure  to  get  a  "no"  answer. 

Yet,  the  Stanford  professors  sweep  to  this 
broad  conclusion:  "The  majority  of  American 
citizens  have  reservations  about  continuing 
the  war  when  they  are  faced  with  Its  pos- 
sible costs." 

While  conceding  61  percent  approval  of 
President  Johnson's  policies,  the  Stanford 
group  stretches  Its  data  to  add :  "Unlike  other 
•tudles.  our  more  complete  investigation  also 
shows  widespread  support  for  moderate  de- 
escalation  of  the  conflict  (including  negotia- 
tion with  the  Vletcong  and  Inclusion  of  the 
Vletcong  In  a  coalition  government)  and  a 
reluctance  to  pay  the  Incren^ed  economic  and 
manpower  costs  which  a  substantial  escala- 
tion would  Involve." 

The  Stanford  group  gives  away  Its  Intent, 
however,  by  refusing  to  accept  the  conclusion 
of  every  professional  pollster  that  the  public 
is  understandably  confused. 

In  a  Ma'ch  15.  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Stanford  professors  reject  the 
confusion  theory,  claiming  Instead  that  the 
public  view  is  "rather  close  to  that  of  some 
of  the  most  responsible  critics  of  the  admln- 
Utration."  Specifically.  It  lists  ex-dlplomat 
Oeorge  Kennan,  star  opposition  witness  in 
the  Pulbrlght  committee  hearings. 

To  equate  snap  opinions  of  a  puzzled  pub- 
lic with  Kennan's  sophisticated  doctrine 
tends  to  conflrm  what  professional  pollsters 
susi>ect.  The  Stanford  group  knew  what 
answers  It  wanted  before  It  asked  any  ques- 
tions. To  go  through  the  formality  of  1.479 
personal  Interviews  was  a  waste  of  time  and 
money. 


Outside  Eamingfs  Limitation  for  People 
on  Social  Secarity  Shonld  Be  Increaied 
to  $2,400 — Afe  Limitation  Shoold  Be 
RemoTed  for  Disabled  Widows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLoaioA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1966 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  two  bills  today  which  will 
greatly  assist  social  security  recipients 
and  dlsal>Ied  widows. 

The  first  of  my  bills  would  permit  so- 
cial security  recii>ients  to  earn  up  to 
$2,400  a  year  without  losing  any  social 


security  benefits.  The  present  limitation 
on  outside  earnings  Is  only  $1,500  per 
year. 

The  bill  also  allows  the  recipient  to 
earn  an  additional  $1,200  a  year  at  re- 
duced benefits  or  a  total  of  $3,600  a  year 
before  losing  social  security  altogether. 
Presently,  a  person  drawing  social  secu- 
rity loses  his  benefits  completely  If  he 
earns  over  $2,700  a  year. 

The  sharp  i-ise  in  the  cost  of  living  has 
eroded  away  the  entire  7-percent  Increase 
in  social  security  benefits  voted  by  Con- 
gress. The  result  is  that  the  senior  citi- 
zen living  on  a  meager  retirement  income 
is  unable  to  purchase  tlie  necessities  of 
life  and  at  the  same  time  live  In  any 
degree  of  comfort. 

An  Increase  in  the  amount  of  allowable 
outside  earnings  is  one  way  to  enable 
the  social  security  recipient  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

In  addition,  this  will  assure  every 
social  security  recipient  the  right  to  earn 
at  least  $3,000  a  year,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministration's own  poverty-level  figure. 
Failure  to  act  on  my  bill  will  be  to  con- 
done poverty  through  dii'ect  Federal 
restrictions. 

My  other  bill  is  also  of  major  Impor- 
tance. It  provides  benefits  to  a  widow 
who  is  disabled  at  the  time  of  her  hus- 
bands  death  without  regard  to  the  age 
of  the  widow.  Presently,  the  disabled 
widow  must  wait  until  she  has  reached 
the  age  ot  60  to  be  helped  by  social  se- 
curity unless  she  has  minor  children  in 
her  care.  The  present  law,  therefore, 
places  the  same  requirements  on  a  dis- 
abled widow  as  on  widows  who  are  able 
to  work  and  provide  for  themselves.  My 
bill  cures  this  gross  Inequity. 

Hopefully,  the  Congress  will  act  on 
these  important  matters. 


Poland :  A  Millennium  of  Pride 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  two  European  nations  are  celebrat- 
ing Important  and  inspiring  anniversa- 
ries. Seen  in  an  historical  light,  their 
anniversaries  befur  some  remarkable  re- 
semblances and  some  instructive  con- 
trasts. It  was  50  years  ago  that  a  small 
t>and  of  Irish  patriots  staged  an  heroic 
though  unsuccessful  rebellion  against 
British  rule  in  Ireland.  Five  years  later 
Ireland  gained  her  independence  and 
has  swiftly  l)ecome  one  of  the  more  re- 
sponsible countries  in  the  community  of 
nations. 

The  other  country  which  deserves  our 
congratulatory  attention,  of  course,  is 
Poland,  now  In  her  1,000th  year  of  civili- 
zation and  nationhood.  Besides  the 
fact  that  t>oth  of  these  countries  have 
given  much  to  the  world  through  their 
talented  and  energetic  peoples,  they 
have  In   common   a  Catholic  heritage. 
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which  has  proved  a  significant  factor  in 
their  social  development. 

While  under  the  grip  of  British  des- 
potism, the  Irish  Catholic  priests  did 
much  to  keep  the  spirit  of  Irish  nation- 
alism alive  and  dynamic.  We  see  the 
same  phenomenon  now  operating  in  Po- 
land as  the  Catholic  Church,  represented 
by  the  indomitable  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  strives  to  keep  a  proud  Polish 
people  from  being  Inundated  by  the 
factitious  floodtide  of  an  atheistic  Com- 
munist regime.  Communist  boss,  Wlady- 
slaw  Gomulka,  has  sought  for  years  to 
suppress  the  traditional  Polish  Catholic 
Church  and  subject  it  and  its  followers 
to  an  acceptance  of  state  supremacy  in 
all  matters.  The  church  has  firmly  held 
its  own  though  and  refused  to  knuckle 
under.  It  was  this  same  spirit  of  fierce 
national  pride  which  a  surprised  Hitler 
found  himself  confronted  with  In  at- 
tempting to  quickly  oven-un  and  subdue 
the  Polish  nation  in  1939. 

As  this  year's  millennium  celebrations 
continue,  Poland's  church-state  strug- 
gle will  imdoubtedly  come  into  sharper 
focus.  The  regime  has  thus  far  tried  to 
turn  the  festivities  Into  a  drive  to  pro- 
mote loyalty  to  the  Marxist  state.  Were 
It  not  for  the  deep  tragedy  of  Poland's 
recent  history,  there  would  be  certain 
aspects  of  comedy  in  this  crude  Commu- 
nist campaign.  Like  his  next  door 
neighbor,  Herr  Ulbricht  of  East  Ger- 
many, Gomulka  has  a  penchant  for*  po- 
litical farce  that  fools  nobody  but  him- 
self. 

In  this  glorious  year,  then,  of  Poland's 
millennium  celebration,  let  a  deep-felt 
hope  be  expressed  by  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  that  the  people  of  Poland  will 
stand  firm  in  their  belief  of  Christian 
ideas  and  political  freedoms.  Let  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski,  in  his  lonely  crusade 
draw  strength  from  that  Frenchman,' 
Alfred  de  Musset,  who  once  observed! 
"Christianity  ruined  emperors,  but  saved 
peoples."  Let  the  Polish  people  take  in- 
spiration from  the  example  of  Ireland 
and  be  convinced  that  the  sti-uggle  for 
Independence  can  be  won. 

To  a  nation  which  has  given  the  world 
a  Nicholas  Copernicus,  a  Fryderyk 
Chopin,  and  a  Wanda  Landowska,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  extending  Poland 
grateful  congratulaUons  on  this  her 
1,000th  anniversary. 


Tomorrow— Friday— I  should  like  to 
hope  that  a  number  of  other  Members 
of  the  House — legislative  business  per- 
mitting—might be  Inclined  to  make  the 
pleasant  drive  over  fine  highways  to 
Winchester  to  see  this  spectacle  of  spring 
pageantry. 

Many  of  our  colleagues  have  been  in- 
troduced to  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
through  their  service  in  the  Congress, 
and,  while  I  certainly  will  not  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  their  home  areas  by 
quoting  them  by  name,  I  have  the 
definite  impression  that  more  than  a  few 
are  considering  this  region  of  great 
natural  and  historic  attractions  and 
friendly  people  as  their  retirement  home. 
This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  festival 
known  as  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom  Is 
a  highlight  of  Shenandoah  Valley  V/eek, 
proclaimed  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia! 
he  Honorable  Mills  E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  in 
the  following  words: 

Virginia's  matchless  endowTnent  of 
natural  beauty,  scenic  wonders,  and  hos- 
pitable people  Is  nowhere  better  Illustrated 
than  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 

The  people  of  this  region,  through 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc.,  have  set  aside  the 
period  April  24  through  May  2  as  Shenandoah 
Valley  Week,  a  time  of  thanksgiving  and 
sharing  of  these  gifts. 

I  am  delighted  to  call  this  observance,  cul- 
minating, as  it  does,  in  the  Shenandoah 
Apple  Blossom  Festival  in  Winchester,  to  the 
attention  of  our  people  everywhere. 
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Shenandoah  Valley  Week 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
complete  our  business  in  the  House  this 
afternoon,  it  is  my  Intention  to  leave 
Washington  for  Winchester  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  to  attend 
a  portion  of  the  3-day  program  of  one  of 
the  most  colorful  regional  festivals  of 
our  NaUon— Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom 


Governor  Godwin  signed  the  proc- 
lamation after  receiving  a  presentation 
of  the  program  for  the  week  from  a  com- 
mittee including  Fred  W.  Walker  of 
Roanoke,  president  of  Shenandoah  Val- 
ley, Inc.,  which  is  the  energetic  tourism 
promotion  organization  of  the  valley; 
Alson  H.  Smith,  of  Winchester,  president 
of  Shenandoah  Apple  Blossom;  Larry  B. 
Murphy,  of  Harrisonburg,  chairman  of 
"Shenandoah  Valley  Week ';  and  Robert 
Sterrett,  of  Staunton,  executive  director 
of  Shenandoah  Valley,  Inc. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  Shenandoah  VaUey  Week  coincides 
with  Garden  Week  In  Virginia,  during 
which  many  historic  and  beautiful  homes 
and  gardens  are  open  to  the  public, 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Additionally,  I  should  emphasize  that. 
It  being  my  privilege  to  represent  in  the 
Congress  not  only  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
Jey  but  also  adjacent  areas  of  great 
scenic  and  historic  interest,  my  ofBce  Is 
at  the  service  of  other  Members  of  this 
House,  and  their  constituents,  at  all 
times,  with  respect  to  inquiries  they 
might  have  as  to  transportation  routes, 
lodging,  restaurants,  and  tourist  attrac- 
tions, public  and  private. 


An  American  Hall  of  Fame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  mw  JEISEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.     Mr 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  we  hear  com- 


plaints that  our  yooingsters  have  no  re- 
gard for  or  understanding  of  their  herit- 
age. I  am  pleased  to  place  before  you 
a  story  that  proves  conclusively  that 
some  of  our  young  men  and  women  have 
a  very  real  appreciation  of  our  historic 
background  and  a  determination  to  do 
something  about  it.  The  story  is  told 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Strapp,  a  student  in 
Notre  Dame  High  School.  Lawrence 
Township,  who  relates  how  a  number  of 
her  fellow  students  on  their  own  Initia- 
tive converted  an  old  bus  into  a  unique 
traveling  historymobile.  The  story  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Trenton  Times,  fol- 
lows. I  sincerely  hope  it  will  serve  to 
stimulate  other  boys  and  girls  through- 
out our  land  to  similar  projects 

The  story  follows : 
Old   Bus   Becomes    Historical    ExHiarr— To 
Visrr  A»i;a  Schools 
(By  Elizabeth  Strapp) 
"Paul    Revere,    George    Washington    and 
Betsy  Ross   riding  on  a  bus?     No,   I  don't 
believe  It."    Tou  may  not  believe  it  but  such 
a  thing  really  can  be  seen  in  the  Trenton 
area  in  the  near  future.    Tou  are  not  In  need 
of  psychiatric  attention  and  your  eyes  aren't 
deceiving  you  are  merely  seeing  Notre  Dame's 
unique  hlstorymobUe— the  American  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Seated  In  the  bus  will  be  a  variety  of 
characters  who  have  played  an  Important 
part  m  our  history,  from  the  Revolutionary 
characters  mentioned  above  to  a  present-day 
female  Peace  Ciorps  volunteer  and  an  as- 
tronaut. Visitors  will  be  invited  to  walk 
through  the  bus  and  view  the  seated  ngures. 

STUDENT  COUNCIL  IDEA 

The  project  grew  out  of  a  discussion  at 
a  student  council  meeting  regarding  the 
Vietnam  situation,  draft-card  burnings  and 
the  apparent  lack  of  patriotism  on  the  part 
of  many  Americans. 

As  Dennis  Regan  explained  It,  "We  didnt" 
plan  to  concern  ourselves  with  one  phase  of 
American  history  but  rather  wanted  to  em- 
phasize overall  patriotism  and  let  people 
know  that  not  all  teenagers  are  lacking  in 
interest  In  their  country  and  Its   history  " 

Since  February  is  notable  fcH-  the  birthday 
of  two  famous  American  Presldenu.  It  was 
felt  that  this  was  a  good  month  In  which 
to  Initiate  such  a  project.  The  group  was 
Interested  also  In  the  movement  to  have 
February  proclaimed  as  American  History 
Month.  This  has  subsequently  been  done 
by  New  Jersey's  Governor  Hughes  and  It 
U  hoped  that  the  movement  will  spread 
throughout   the  country. 

According  to  Paul  Casey,  president  of 
Notre  Dame's  student  oouncU.  "The  group 
wished  to  do  something  which  would  reflect 
an  overall  Interest  In  American  history  but 
also  wanted  a  project  which  was  different 
The  result  of  their  thinking  was  this  mobile 
exhibit— Notre  Dame's  American  Hall  of 
Fame." 

BUS    GOT   BRIGHTENED 

The  flrst  phase  was  the  transformation  of 
an  olive-drab  Army  bus  which  has  carried 
Notre  Dame  athletes  to  many  games  Into  a 
bright  blue  historymobile.  The  male  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  their  friends  handled 
this  pcirt  of  the  project. 

"By  the  time  we  were  finished,  we  had 
blue  faces,  blue  eyelashes,  blue  noses,  and 
Wue  hair,"  laughed  Jack  Varsalona,  senior 
class  president. 

"But  It  looks  great,"  added  Richard  Smith 
one  of  the  painters. 

CREATING    THE   PASSENGERS 

Female  members  of  the  councU  and  mod- 
erators Sister  Mary  Shaun,  R.S.M.,  and  Sister 
Mary  Merclta.  R.SJi4.,  took  charge  of  making 
and  dressing  the  "passengers." 
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"We  collected  material  from  council  mem- 
bers and  students,"  ezptlalned  Annette  Zam- 
borsky.  "It  wasn't  unusual  to  go  to  a  stu- 
dent council  meeting  and  be  asked  U  you 
had  black  sandals  or  an  extra  wig." 

Tbe  passengers,  made  of  styrofocun,  cloth, 
paper  and  assorted  odds  and  ends,  will  each 
take  his  place  on  tbe  bus. 

Lucille  Immordlno  and  Jay  Schmltt.  who 
helped  fashion  the  historical  characters, 
both  agree  that  the  most  amusing  part  of 
their  Job  was  carrying  the  figures  through 
the  corridors. 

"Everybody  Jxist  stared  at  va."  said  Judy. 
"They  weren't  quite  sure  what  we  were  do- 
ing. However,  I'm  stire  that  when  they  see 
the  finished  product,  they  will  be  impressed." 

The  bus  will  soon  begin  a  tour  of  area 
schools. 


CoaserTation  Interest  Grows  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  story  of  American  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  and  exciting  stories 
of  our  time — one  of  utmost  Importance 
to  all  of  us. 

Today  one  farmer  produces  as  much 
aa  four  farmers  did  27  years  ago.  And 
the  product  of  his  labor  is  available  to 
the  American  consimier  at  a  lower  per- 
centage of  his  income  than  ever  before. 

Not  long  ago  President  Johnson  praised 
the  American  farmers  for  advancing 
more  in  agricultural  abundance  and 
farm  fertility  in  the  past  30  years  than 
all  the  farmers  in  all  the  history  of 
recorded  time. 

Our  agricultural  might  has  created  a 
better  life  for  us  at  home.  At  the  same 
time  It  offers  us  a  significant  tool  in  our 
quest  for  world  peace. 

Sharing  our  agriculture  abundance 
with  less  fortunate  nations  will  ease  the 
threarof  hunger  and  famine  that  hangs 
heavily  over  them. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  our  suc- 
cess in  meeting  the  food  and  fiber  needs 
of  this  Nation  and  the  opportunity  it 
offers  us  to  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace 
lies  in  our  rich  heritage  of  ample  water 
and  productive  soil. 

These  are  the  resources  that  must  l)e 
given  more  attention  tliat  ever  before  If 
we  are  to  maintain  world  leadership  in 
agriculture. 

Portimate  for  all  of  us,  those  at  the 
grassroots — the  farmers  of  this  Nation — 
are  concerned  and  are  doing  something 
about  it.  Every  county  in  Iowa  has  an 
organized  soil  conservation  district. 
More  than  10.8  million  acres  of  land  are 
now  covered  by  basic  soil  conservation 
plans.  Twenty-nine  percent  of  the 
needed  soil  and  water  conservation  work 
on  farms  is  completed,  but  much  needs 
to  be  done  and  the  pressure  on  land  and 
water  resources  are  greater  than  ever. 

The  fact  that  the  farmers  are  deeply 
concerned  was  evident  last  month,  March 
19.  when  my  colleague  Bkrt  Bandstka, 
and  I  cosponsored  a  daylong  series  of 
meetings  in  our  adjoining  congressional 


districts  on  planning  for  flood  preven- 
tion and  conservation  in  the  area. 

Our  discussion  with  300  to  400  farm- 
ers that  day  on  the  resources  conserva- 
tion needs  of  the  areas  was  both  en- 
lightening and  encouraging.  These  men 
are  ready  and  willing  to  move  ahead  in 
soil  and  water  development,  but  they 
cannot  do  the  job  alone.  They  need  and 
deserve  our  sui^wrt. 

I  commend  them  for  the  accomplish- 
ments they  have  made  through  their  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts,  and  I 
pledge*  them  my  further  support. 

This  is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
jected the  ill-advised  cutbacks  in  much 
needed  conservation  programs  for  rural 
America. 


Peace:  The  Real  Imperatives 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NCW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex- 
cellent answer  to  those  who  cry  peace 
without  realizing  that  that  is  what  we 
are  working  for  appeared  in  the  April 
4,  1966,  edition  of  the  Congress 
Bi -Weekly. 

The  article  brushes  aside  the  cobwebs 
of  hazy  tliinking  and  gets  right  to  the 
point,  which  Is  that  we  must  confront 
evil  and  defeat  it. 

The  article  follows : 
Peace:   The  Real  Impoutives — A  Lctteb  to 
Abthvr  J.  Leltveld 
(By  Michael  Wyschogrod) 

(  Note. — Michael  Wyschogrod.  who  teachers 
philosophy  at  the  City  Ck>llege  of  New  York, 
Is  on  the  editorial  committee  of  Tradition,  a 
Journal  of  Orthodox  Jewish  thought.) 

Dear  Rabbi  Lkltveld:  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  difficult  It  Is  for  me  to  write  this  letter. 

How  can  one  take  exception  to  a  call  for 
peace?  And, what  Is  more,  to  a  Jewish  call 
for  peace?  J  "Peace;  Jewish  ImperaUves." 
Congress  Bl/Weekly.  March  31.]  It  is  not 
easy  for  a  believing  Jew  to  be  reminded  of 
the  Mlshnah  that  "he  who  destroys  one 
human  soul  is  regarded  as  though  he  had 
destroyed  a  whole  world"  at  a  time  when  our 
soldiers  are  engaged  in  a  war  that  destroys 
hundreds  of  human  lives  every  day.  Is  there 
a  human  being  on  this  earth  who  falls  to 
appreciate  the  cry  raised  by  the  Pope  at  the 
United  Nation*:  "No  more  war"?  Please 
believe.  Rabbi  Lelyveld.  that  I  share  your 
angul.'^h  and  anxiety,  that  my  days  are  as 
troubled  as  yours. 

But  can  we  leave  It  at  that?  Tou  say: 
"It  Is  easier  to  know  what  not  to  do  than 
It  Is  to  know  what  to  do."  You  add:  "We 
must  cease  to  do  evU  before  we  can  learn  to 
do  good  "  How  true.  But  also,  hoir  vague. 
Can  you  blame  me  for  expecting  somewilng 
more  specific,  something  that  deals  with  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  above  all,  with 
some  specific   recommendation? 

CENEHAI.mr..S  AND  EVASIONS 

Now  I  know  tliat  there  are  thoae  who 
would  say  that  this  Is  not 'the  ta«k  of  a 
religious  leader.  Religious  leaders  lay  down 
moral  policy,  they  remind  us  of  the  great 
moral  ImperaUves  and  then  we  leave  It  to  the 
teclmlclan*  at  the  State  D^MUtment  to  work 


out  the  details.  I  know  tliat  you  don't  agree 
with  this.  Together  with  the  most  sensitive 
and  most  concerned  religious  figures  of  our 
day  you  are  sick  of  a  religion  that  dispenses 
pious  platitudes  and  refuses  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  real,  hard,  ambiguous,  and  tragic 
problems  of  our  day.  Religion  must  grapple 
with  reality  or  It  Is  not  worth  preserving. 
And.  of  course,  I  agree  with  you  completely. 
But  If  this  Is  so.  can  we  go  halfway?  Can 
we  escape  the  responsibility  of  having  to  be 
specific  and  concrete,  well  informed  and  pre- 
cise, of  criticizing  a  policy  only  when  we  have 
a  tlioughtout  alternative  that  we  can  offer  in  . 
Its  place?  If  we  don't  do  this,  aren't  we  back 
at  the  generalities  and  the  evasions? 

But  If  vagueness  were  the  only  problem, 
I  would  be  only  half  disturbed.  Instead, 
where  you  become  specific.  I  regret  that  you 
are  not  more  vague.  You  complain  that  "we 
talk  about  'our  commitment  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.'  when  we  mean  our 
own  puppets  of  Saigon,  while  the  majority 
of  the  south  support  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front."  Con  you  state  that  as  plain 
fact,  without  qualification  or  explanation  (it 
Is  you  who  speaks  of  fairness  and  truth  as 
imperatives  of  the  Jewish  heritage)  ?  But  let 
us  assume  for  argxunent's  sake  what  I  wholly 
deny,  that  the  majority  In  the  south  does 
support  the  National  Liberation  Front,  doea 
that  settle  the  issue?  Didn't  the  majority  of 
the  Germaji  people  In  1933  support  Hitler  and 
the  Nazi  Party?  And  If  some  decent  country 
in  those  bitter  years  had  shaken  off  Its  leth- 
argy and  put  an  end  to  nazism  In  Germany 
in  spite  of  the  German  people's  support, 
would  not  all  of  mankind  be  eternally  in  the 
debt  of  that  country? 

CONrKONTlNO  EVU, 

Isn't  the  basic  lasu?  then  the  nature  of 
communism?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
when  we  bombed  the  cities  of  Germany  we 
Inflicted  "degradation  and  death  on  Innocent 
civilians"  (to  use  your  description  of  modem 
mass  warfare) .  All  good  men  weep  for  every 
Innocent  human  child  killed  In  the  fire  raid 
on  Dresden  and  the  assault  on  Berlin.  But 
the  Hitler  Moloch  had  to  be  "destroyed  and 
good  men  therefore  fought,  knowing  that  to 
do  otherwise  would  have  meant  becoming  an 
ally  of  evil,  even  If  from  the  beet  of  motives. 
Perhaps  you  will  reply  that  communism  Is 
not  nazism.  If  this  Is  your  claim,  then  at 
least  we  are  discussing  the  Issue.  Let  ua 
face  It. 

It  Is  true:  Communism  Is  not  nazism. 
Nothing  that  I  know  of  Is.  But  nazism  was 
an  evil  of  such  magnitude  that  In  its  shad- 
ow almost  all  other  evils  appear  puny.  Yet 
they  can  still  be  very  great  evils  Indeed. 
Perhaps  Soviet  communism  no  longer  Is 
what  it  was.  though  for  Jews  this  would 
become  significantly  more  obvious  If  Soviet 
Jews  were  granted  the  same  rights  enjoyed 
by  other  ethnic  and  religious  minorities. 
But  Chinese  communism  is  worse  than  It 
was:  the  one  point  agreed  on  by  all  the  Par 
Eastern  experts  who  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  Pulbrlght  committee  was  that  the 
withdrawal  of  American  power  from  south- 
east Asia  would  create  a  dangerously  un- 
stable situation.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  China  is  the  only  nation  in  the  world, 
as  far  as  I  know,  that  contemplates  the  pos- 
sibility of  nuclear  war  with  some  degree  of 
equanimity.    It  has  said  so  for  the  record. 

I  must  finally  say  a  word  about  the  Jewish 
tradition  which  you  find  Inconsistent  in  its 
attitude  toward  war  and  peace  but  in  which 
we  must  di3ting\il8h  'between  that  which  is 
normative  •  •  •  and  that  which  is  atypi- 
cal." If  your  conclusion  Is — though  you  are 
not  really  clear  on  this  point — that  norma- 
tive Judaism  stands  for  pacifism  and  the 
rest  la  atypical,  you  are  simply  not  right. 
Judaism  abhors  war  but  it  also  considers  it 
necessary  to  wage  war  against  evil  when 
there  is  no  other  way  to  contain  It.  I  find 
nothing  Inconsistent  In  this  attitude. 
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The  way  of  Israel  is  the  way  of  peace.  In 
this  atomic  age  it  miist  be  the  way  of  all 
men  if  the  human  race  Is  to  survive.  We 
must  therefore  never  cease  our  search  for 
peace,  patiently  waiting  for  the  day  when 
Asian  communism  will  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  Soviet  communism  seems,  we 
pray,  already  to  have  learned:  that  Its  power 
cannot  be  extended  by  force  of  arms.  But 
until  that  day  comes,  we  must  continue, 
with  fear  and  tfembling,  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  history  has  thrust  upon  us. 
If  by  our  deeds  and  words  we  give  Peking 
and  Hanoi  the  impression  that  In  a  show- 
down we  will  back  down,  much  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  ensuing  inevitable  ca- 
tastrophe will  be  ours.  And  that  must  not 
happen. 

As  Jews,  we  cannot  be  hawks.  But  neither 
can  we  i>e  doves — we  must  be  men. 
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Pittsburgh  Bank  Urges  Customer 
Prndence  in  Managing  Money 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  there  is  inci-easing  concern 
about  inflation  and  the  President  is  call- 
ing on  all  of  us  voluntarily  to  combat  it, 
each  In  his  own  way,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  public-spirited  efforts  of 
a  leading  businessman  in  my  own  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Prank  E.  Agnew,  chair- 
man of  the  Pittsburgh  National  Bank, 
points  out  that  this  financial  institution, 
though  not  cutting  back  on  any  of  its 
services,  is  cautioning  its  customers  to  be 
more  prudent  in  managing  their  money 
and  to  call  on  the  bank  for  help  in  this 
regard.  This.  It  seems  to  me,  is  a  proper 
policy  for  a  bank  at  all  times. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  an  article  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  of  April  17,  1966,  andean  editorial 
from  American  Banker  of  April  27,  1966, 
discussing  the  Agnew  policy,  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  : 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh   (Pa.)    Press,  Apr    17 
^    1966] 

PrTTSBUBCH     N.\TIONAI,    MOVES    TO     "PRITDENT' 

Customer    Relations— All    Booms    Come 

TO  End,  Chairman  Tells  Employees 
(By  William  Allan) 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank  today  suggested 
Its  customers  be  more  prudent  In  their  use 
of  credit,  that  they  take  a  long-range  look 
at  financial  affairs  and  that  they  become 
more  thirfty. 

In  doing  so.  one  of  the  largest  banks  in 
the  United  States  began  shifting  gears  away 
from  20-year  policies  which  have  effected  a 
revolution  in  banking  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

"Granted,  this  won't  be  easy."  says  Prank 
E.  Agnew,  chairman  of  the  bank 

Ever  since  World  War  IL  American  banks 
have  followed  an  "easy  credit"  policy  in  con- 
nection with  mortgages,  personal  loans,  auto 
financing.  This  has  reached  a  peak  here  In 
the  "charge  anything"  credit  cards  of  which 
Pittsburgh  National  is  a  major  part. 

Mr.  Agnew  says  the  bank  la  not  cutting 
back  on  any  of  its  services.  Is  not  changing 
Its  credit  policies,  is  not  withdrawing  from 
the  battle  of  the  banks. 


"What  we  are  changing,"  he  adds,  "Is  the 
way  we  talk  to  our  customers,  In  person  and 
In  print.  We  need  to  persuade  pec^le  to 
take  greater  care  In  managing  their  money 
and  we  need  to  help  them  do  a  better  Job  of 

Mr.  Agnew  says  the  program  fits  In  with 
President  Johnson's  anti-Inflation  policies, 
but  that  the  bank  has  been  working  on  the 
new  program  some  6  months. 

"Our  national  economy  Is  in  the  midst  of 
an  Inflationary  boom,"  he  explains.  "People 
everywhere  are  earning,  spending,  and  bor- 
rowing more  than  ever  before. 

"Historically,  all  booms  come  to  and  end 
sooner  or  later.  When  the  adjustment  comes, 
some  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  may  be 
hurt  unless  we  can  do  something  now  to 
help  them.  We  cannot  single-handedly  pre- 
vent a  downturn,  of  course.  Nevertheless, 
as  responsible  bankers,  we  can  help  many 
people  by  urging  restraint,  thrift,  and  sound 
money  management,"  he  told  employees  in 
a  letter  last  week. 

Locally,  the  bank  chairman  allows  that 
Pittsburgh  Is  "enjoying  the  most  prosperous 
times  in  history."  He  feels  this  Is  the  best 
time  to  be  prudent,  to  take  the  long-range 
look. 

Mr.  Agnew  also  allows  that  Pittsburgh  has 
become  one  of  the  most  competitive  retail 
banking  markets  In  America,  with  a  steady 
escalation  of  advertising. 

"In  our  "hard  sell'  efforts  to  gain  a  large 
share  of  the  business  all  of  us  have  also  been 
urging  customers  to  Increase  their  spending 
and  borrowing."  he  added  In  the  employee 
letter.  "Up  to  a  point,  this  has  been  construc- 
tive; but  we  have  reached  the  time  when  our 
customers'  best  Interests  will  be  served  by 
restraint  and  prudence.  It  U  time  for  one 
bank,  our  bank,  to  be  different." 

Pittsburgh  National  Bank  Is  fully  aware 
that  some  do  not  cotton  to  even  prudent  ad- 
vice and  the  bank  will  speak  softly  in  the 
beginning.  Later  it  plans  additional  money 
management  services. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  Justify  the  bank's  con- 
cern with  banking  statistics.  Ten  years  ago 
national  figures  show  69  percent  of  bank  de- 
posits in  checking  accoimts  and  only  31  per- 
cent In  savings.  Today  only  48  percent  are 
In  checking  and  52  percent  are  in  time  de- 
posits. 

Much  of  this  reflects  corporations  buying 
certificates  of  deposits  and  the  like  Instead 
of  letting  large  amounts  sit  Idle  in  checking 
accounts  where  the  money  does  not  earn  In- 
terest, but  Pittsburgh  National  may  be  shift- 
ing gears  toward  prudence  at  a  time  when 
the  housewife  ls_  already  becoming  alert  If 
this  Is  true,  the  bank  could  be  tapping  into 
a  trend  and  could  find  its  wise  counseUne 
welcome. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  The  bank  would 
much  rather  have  Its  customers  ask  for  the 
help. 


question,  "What  kind  of  bank  do  we  want 
to  be?"  and  In  his  answer,  reaffirmed  faith 
In  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  banking. 

What  kind  of  bank  do  we  want  to  be  In 
reality  and  In  the  eyes  of  our  customers?" 
Mr.  Agnew  asked. 

"Naturally,  they  expect  us  to  provide  a  fuU 
range  of  services,  to  have  banking  offices  In 
convenient  locations,  and  to  t)e  competent 
and  friendly.  We  also  want  them  to  regard 
us  as  helpful  and  responsible,  concerned 
with  the  best  interests  of  our  customers  and 
our  community. 

"This  matter  of  being  "responsible"  Is  now 
being  put  to  a  test.  Our  naUonal  economy 
Is  In  the  midst  of  an  Inflationary  boom.  Peo- 
ple everywhere  are  earning,  spending,  and 
borrowing  more  than  ever  before. 

"Historically,  all  booms  come  to  an  end 
sooner  or  later.  When  the  adjustment  comes, 
some  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  may  be 
hurt,  unless  we  can  do  something  now  to 
help  them.  We  cannot,  singlehandedly,  pre- 
vent a  downturn,  of  course.  Nevertheless,  as 
responsible  bankers,  we  can  help  many  people 
by  urging  restraint,  thrift,  and  sound  money 
management. 

"Now  this  does  not  mean  we  need  to 
tighten  our  credit  policies  too  stringently. 
We  already  have  sound,  construcOve  credit 
standards.  If  customers  have  made  up  their 
minds  to  borrow  money  for  constructive  pur- 
poses, and  they  have  the  credit  qualifications 
we  want  them  to  deal  with  us,"  Mr.  Agnew 
added.  "What  we  need  to  change  Is  the  way 
we  talk  to  our  customers.  In  person  and  in 
print.  We  need  to  persuade  people  to  take 
greater  care  In  managing  their  money  and  we 
need  to  help  them  do  a  better  Job  of  It.  We 
must  reach  them  and  counsel  with  them. 
Granted,  this  won't  be  easy. 

"There  Is  a  further  Important  reason  for  a 
different  approach  In  our  advertising.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  Pittsburgh  has  become 
one  of  the  most  competitive  retail  banking 
markets  In  America.  TTiere  has  l)een  a  steady 
escalation  of  advertising  expenditures  by 
banks  and  by  all  other  financial  Institutions. 
In  our  hard  sell  efforts  to  gain  a  large  share 
of  the  business  all  of  us  have  also  been  urg- 
ing customers  to  Increase  their  spending  and 
borrowing.  Up  to  a  point,  of  course,  this  has 
been  constructive;  but  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  our  customers'  best  Interests  will 
be  served  by  restraint  and  prudence.  It  Is 
time  for  one  bank,  our  bank,  to  be  different  " 
he  said. 


(Prom  the  American  Banker,  Apr.  27,  1966 J 
Time  To  Be  Diiterent 

The  best  of  bank  thinking  In  one  im- 
portant area  revolves  around  the  familiar  old 
phrase:  Make  yourself  useful. 

The  decisions  as  to  Just  how  to  go  about 
that.  In  the  complexity  of  modem  banking 
are  getting  harder  to  make  all  the  time  par- 
ticularly as  bankers  become  Intrigued  by 
technique,  fascinated  by  the  pinpointing  of 
market  segments,  attracted  by  special 
situations. 

But  once  In  a  while,  a  wise  banker,  as  per- 
haps contrasted  to  a  smart  one,  will  back 
off  and  put  the  purpose  of  banking  back  Into 
a  simpler,  more  homely  perspective. 

Prank  Agnew,  chairman,  Pittsburgh  Na- 
tional Bank,  did  this  Just  a  few  days  ago. 
In  a  memorandum  which  was  given  full 
distribution  Inside  the  bank,  he  asked  the 


"As  a  result,  several  weeks  ago  our  market- 
ing division  and  advertising  agency  began  de- 
vel(^lng  a  new  advertising  program,  built 
around  'responsible  money  management." 
The  basic  objective  of  this  program  Is  to  show 
people  that  they  have  both  opportunities  and 
problems  of  which  they  may  not  be  aware, 
and  that  Pittsburgh  National's  services  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  help  them  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities  and  to  offer 
the  best  solutions  to  their  problems.  We  do 
not  Intend  to  present  an  overly  conservative 
attitude  that  would  make  people  stay  away 
from  us.  Better  to  be  thought  of  as  'the 
bank  that  helps  you'  than  as  the  bank  that 
lectures  or  seems  to  disapprove." 

Restraint,  prudence,  responsibility,  a  sense 
of  the  customer's  whole  financial  needs  a 
willingness  to  work  with  him  as  an  Individual 

to  encompass  a  complete  financial  program 

these  qualities  may  strike  some  of  the  sharper 
financial  operators  as  downright  quaint  But 
these  are  qualities  which  in  the  past  have 
earned  banking  its  high  respect  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  which  can,  in  their  renewal 
enable  the  industry  to  play  the  role  of  wise 
counselor  even  more  effectively  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Agnew  said  It  Is  time  fca-  one  bank  to  be 
different.  The  Industry  wlU  be  far  better  off 
when  the  time  comes  when  the  "different" 
bank  wUl  be  the  one  that  does  not  measure 
up  to  the  sturdy  high  standards  he  has  re- 
affirmed. 
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Draft  RecIassificatioB  Stifles  Dissent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  1.  1966.  the  dlstlngiilshed 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart)  eloquently  addressed  a  student 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Senator  Hart  directed  his  remarks  to 
the  sit-in  at  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board 
last  October  and  the  subsequent  reclassi- 
fication of  the  protesters  by  the  Selective 
Service  System.  The  officials  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  acted  arbi- 
trarily, said  Senator  Hart,  and  'went 
far  beyond  what  Congress  contemplated 
when  it  wrote  specific  criminal  penalties 
for  violations  of  the  act." 

But  the  issue  goes  much  deeper  than 
the  need  to  rectify  the  particular  Injus- 
tice suffered  by  the  young  men  Involved 
In  this  event.  Senator  Hart  exposes  the 
real  danger  to  freedom  which  Is  that 
students  presently  deferred  may  refrain 
from  expressing  their  views  because  of 
fear  of  reclassification. 

Freedom  of  speech  may  lead  to  "wild 
and  wooly  speeches  and  dangerous  ideas, 
but  suppression  is  fatal  to  a  free  society. 
Freedom  itself  is  a  dangerous  way."  de- 
clares Senator  Hart,  "but  it  is  our  way 
of  Ufe." 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  uiuinlmous  con- 
sent I  place  Senator  Hart's  address  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcoro. 

RnCARXB    BT    SKNATOS    PHIUP    A.    Ha>T    AT    A 
9rOSBIfT    MZXTTNO    ON    THK    UNlVKmSITT     Or 

HCiCRiGAif  Caictus.  Armn.  1.  IMS 

TlvU  campus  b«a  been  the  scene  recently 
of  severai  notable  pronouncementa  and 
eventa  which  have  heralded  new  dtrectlonc  in 
Oovemment  poUcy. 

Here  from  the  steps  of  the  tTnlon  President 
Kennedy  made  specUlc  bis  commitment  to 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Here  In  the  stadium  President  Johnson 
proclaimed  the  goals  of  hia  Great  Society. 

And  here  in  Ann  Arbor  one  afternoon  last 
October  a  series  of  events  triggered  off  what 
may  result  in  one  of  the  landmark  cases  In 
constitutional  rights. 

This  afternoon  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 
long  on  the  merits  of  the  actions  of  those 
who  sat  down  In  the  Ann  Arbor  draft  board 
headquarters.  Their  eases — the  issues  in- 
volTlng  their  first  amendment  rights  and 
their  rights  to  a  fair  trial — are  now  being 
tested  in  the  courts.  Tou  know  where  I 
stand  on  these  questions.  If  we  want  to  rivet 
public  attention  on  a  Oovemment  policy  we 
believe  wrong  by  action  violative  of  law.  we 
must  accept  the  sanctions  provided — but 
only  after  our  day  in  court  and  only  those 
sanctions  specifically  provided. 

I  believe  that  the  officials  of  the  Selective 
Service  System,  in  encouraging  the  reclasslfi- 
cation  of  the  protesters,  acted  beyond  the 
law — acted  arltrarUy.  and.  as  far  as  I  have 
b««n  able  to  ascertain  from  study  of  the  con- 
gtmm\0Bt]  Intent  on  this  aspect  of  the  Selec- 
tive Sarrlce  laws,  went  far  beyond  wtiat  Con- 
gress contemplated  when  it  wrote  specific 
criminal  penalties  for  violations  of  the  act. 

Those  who  were  reclassified  are  now  taking 
their  appeal  to  the  courts  and  their  rights 
wm  be  protected.  They  are  not  the  one*  to 
whom  the  moat  serious  damage  may  have 
been  done. 


Today,  I  voice  concern  that  these  actions 
by  the  Selective  Service  offlciaJs  reaUy  in- 
volve, or  have  the  effect  of.  an  implied  threat 
to  others  who  might  wish  to  protect  a 
Oovemment  policy. 

The  silencing  effect  of  the  reclassification  U 
the  real  threat  to  freedom.  It  is  this  we  must 
protest.  The  pressure  on  other  students  who 
now  tiave  deferments  to  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing their  views  because  of  fear  of  re- 
classification Is  where  the  real  danger  lies. 

Whatever  the  ultimate  legal  decision  miy 
be  on  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  reclassifi- 
cation in  the  Ann  Arbor  sit-in  cases — what- 
ever the  courts  may  say — the  clearly  Implied 
Intent,  or  at  least  the  result,  of  the  reclassi- 
fications was  to  say  to  students  across  the 
Nation,  "Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you." 

In  times  of  national  stress  when  the  draft 
requires  men  to  do  more  than  Just  take 
stateside  training,  it  is  imperative  that  every 
student,  professor  and  university  adminis- 
trator be  assured  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  administered  in  a  fashion  which 
carries  no  threats  to  freedom  of  expression. 

Efforts  to  curtail  this  freedom  are  rarely 
dramatic  and  overt.  It  is  the  Implied  threat 
that  can  most  seriously  restrict  free  expres- 
sion of  views,  and  it  is  here  that  we  must  be 
most  alert  and  ready  to  speak  out. 

No  one  questions  that  the  right  of  dis- 
sent should  be  exercised  with  responsibility 
and  respect  for  the  individual  as  well  a« 
for  the  good  of  the  community. 

It  Is  the  guarantee  of  this  right  to  dis- 
sent that  has  formed  national  policies 
through  our  history. 

We  don't  protect  freedom  of  speech  out 
of  sentimentality  or  to  promote  error.  We 
do  It  to  discover  truth.  It  leads  to  wild  and 
wooly  speeches  and  dangerous  Ideas,  but 
suppression  is  fatal  to  a  free  society.  Free- 
dom Itself  la  a  dangerous  way,  but  It  is  our 
way  of  life. 

Many  of  you  would  not  agree  with  my  views 
on  the  alternatives  available  to  the  Nation 
today  in  Vietnam.  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  basic  outlines  of  the  policy  to  achieve 
military  stability  and  economic  and  social 
reform  being  followed  by  the  President  Is  the 
soundest  course  of  Umited  alternatives  avail- 
able to  us. 

That  Is  my  privilege,  and  to  dissent,  If  yx>u 
would,  is  yours. 

I  am  troubled  by  many  of  the  aspects  of 
our  present  draft  policy.  This  is  Indeed  a 
most  difficult  and  contiroversial  area  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  when  Oongress  has  at- 
tempted to  reorganize  the  system. 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the  fair- 
ness and  equity  in  the  present  concept  of 
deferment  for  those  who  can  afford  a  col- 
lege education  as  long  as  a  college  education 
is  not  economically  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  might  be  academically  qualified. 

I  have  serious  questions  about  the  Inher- 
ent fairness  of  letting  local  l>oards  initiate 
classification  procedures  when  geography 
and  local  traditions  mean  far  less  In  the  Na- 
tion's total  manpower  picture  that  they  did 
even  two  decades  ago  With  high  mobility 
of  population  and  national  Job  recruiting 
by  major  Industries,  all  of  the  modern  tech- 
niques of  employment  and  manpower  exper- 
tise should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  selec- 
tion process.  Today,  this  screening  by  local 
boards,  fair  and  conscientious  as  It  may  be, 
leaves  policy  questions  that  should  be 
studied. 

Finally — and  I  admit  it  is  difficult  to  pro- 
pose a  calm  review  of  the  alternatives 
today — I  believe  we  should  seek  a  system  of 
broad  national  service  to  supplement  the 
service  one  oould  give  his  country  through 
the  Armed  Forces.  None  disagree  that  a 
Peace  Corps  worker  In  a  remote  village  Is 
making  a  significant  contribution  to  his 
country  at  some  personal  sacrifice.  This  can 
well  be  true  in  other  areas  of  foreign  and 
domesUc  service. 

Hopefully,  we  can  find  the  framework  In 
which  these  alternatives  to  military  service 


can  be  frankly  discussed  as  possible  national 
policy  and  support  for  such  a  policy  devel- 
oped among  the  public. 

You  were  kind  to  Invite  me  to  your  cam- 
pus this  afternoon.  Vou  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  seeking  answers  to  these  com- 
plex problems  which  go  to  the  heart  of  our 
Nation's  freedoms  and  security.  If  it  were 
otherwise  I  would  indeed  be  concerned,  but 
I  do  not  doubt  the  vigor  and  vitality  of  this 
student  generation.  lu  contributions  to 
human  rights  and  Its  searching  questioning 
of  national  policy  are  a  contribution  to  our 
Nation  for  which  we  should  all  be  thankful. 


Is  There  a  Void  io  Business  Education? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents  and  a  distinguished 
economist  is  the  author  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Is  There  a  Void  In  Business  Edu- 
cation?" which  was  printed  in  the  Com- 
mercial Law  Journal  in  February  1966. 

Mr.  SchifTer  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  schooled  in  po- 
litical science,  economics,  and  law.  He 
is  active  in  the  credit  and  collection  fields 
and  Is  president  of  a  large  commercial 
agency,  Allyn  M.  SchiCfer.  Inc..  Division 
of  Credit  Exchange,  770  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York  City.  He  has  had  the 
privilege  of  speaking  and  lecturing  be- 
fore business  groups  and  schools  in  both 
this  country  and  abroad  and  is  coauthor 
of  "Credit  and  Collection  Know-How  ' 
and  the  recently  published  book,  "Prof- 
itable Use  of  Credit  In  Selling  and  Col- 
lecUng."  published  by  Falrchild  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  New  York  City. 

The  aforementioned  article  follows: 
Is  Thbsk  a  Void  in  Business  Education? 
(By  Allyn  M.  Schiffer) 

The  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  hunger 
for  education  are  cardinal  principles  amongst 
those  of  us  who  have  an  Inquiring  mind, 
whereas,  alms  of  education  and  educators  are 
many.  Herbert  Spencer.  In  his  essay,  "What 
Knowledge  Is  of  Most  Worth."  lists  seven 
basic  tenets  and  amongst  them.  Is  the  neces- 
sity of  a  command  of  basic  processes.  Includ- 
ing tools  of  knowledge,  embmclng  scientific 
methods  of  thinking.  However.  "The  Pur- 
poses of  Education  In  American  Democracy." 
formulated  by  the  Educational  Policies  Com- 
mission in  1938.  enumerates  four.  One  of 
these  purposes  is  the  "Objectives  of  Economic 
Efficiency ••  so  that  the  educated  producer 
has  acquired  necessary  occupational  pro- 
ficiency so  far  as  work,  appreciation,  choice. 
Information,  efficiency,  adjustment,  and 
Judgment  are  concerned. 

Questions  now  arise  as  to  whether  our 
business  schools  have  been  able  to  pursue 
their  mission  toward  teaching  the  fundamen- 
tal processes  and  fulfilling  the  alms  and  pur- 
poses of  education  along  with  the  ever- 
changing  methods  of  business  operations.  In 
a  world  whose  circumference  has  proverbially 
shrunk  to  the  illustrative  apple  to  which  we 
compared  the  world  In  our  fourth  grade 
education.  For  example,  our  own  little 
world  of  50  years  ago  conducted  Its  business 
on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Credit  was  not  par- 
ticularly an  accepted  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. The  extension  of  credit  was  limited 
to    those    whose    paying    records    were    un- 
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blemished  and  credit  checking  was  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  same  degree  we  are  experienc- 
ing today.     Credit  was  extended.  In  the  main, 
more  readily  on  collateral,  and  not  blindly, 
nor  on  a  trade  report  only.     As  Ihe  econ- 
omy of  our  country  expanded,  reliance  on 
credit    and    all    its    ramifications    expanded 
proportionately,  yet  education  In  the  same 
field  moved   with   limited   progression.     To- 
day, vith  our  gross  national  product  of  more 
than  a  whopping  $600  billion,  equal  to  more 
than    one-half    trillion   dollars,    educational 
and  teaching  guides  ore  still  much  the  same 
as  those  which  were  used  In  the  horse  and 
buggy   era,   so   far  as   the   dissemination   of 
credit  knowledge  Is  concerned.     In  countries 
other  than  our  own,  the  extension  of  credit 
Is  limited   and  primitive,  and   often  times, 
obsolete.    In     our     country,     the    economy 
under  which   we  live  Is  a  credit   economy. 
After  all.  there  Is  not  enough  gold  and  silver 
coined  to  tramsact  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
more    than    a    half-trUllon    dollar    national 
product.       Under      adverse      circumstances, 
credit  management  in  various  firms  and  In- 
dustries have  circumvented  and  devised  dif- 
ferent   means    of    allowing   its    firm's    mer- 
chandise to  be  sold  on  a  sound  credit  basis. 
All  this  has  been  without  proper  grounding 
In   "tools   of   knowledge."   resulting   from   a 
business    education.     Aside    from    the    con- 
fidence and  assurance  one  may  get  from  hav- 
ing  been   a    business    school    graduate,   the 
credit  executive  is  confronted  with  a  hercu- 
lean task  when  he  assumes  the  role  of  gen- 
eral credit  manager  for  his  firm,  and  more  so 
today    because   of   the   drive   for   sales,   the 
acquisition  of  receivables,  and  the  liquidation 
thereof.     His  knowledge  about  credit,  credit 
checking,  and  collections  has  been  acquired 
through  sheer  grit  and   persistence,  and  in 
time,  his  confidence  was  shored  up  by  ex- 
perience from  which  his  firm  profited. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  rise  in  our 
credit  economy,  as  It  Is  applied  to  conmier- 
clal  or  trade  credit.  The  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  offered  Its  conclusions 
on  "The  Quality  of  Trade  Credit"  (Occa- 
sional Paper  87 — Martin  H.  Seiden  1964)  and 
It  came  up  with  some  very  Interesting  facts 
and  figures.  The  subject  dealt  with  "Trends 
and  Cycles  of  Trade  Credit  Quality,"  "Meas- 
tirlng  Trade  Credit  Quality,"  "Credit  Rat- 
ings," "Changes  in  Credit  Standards,"  "Dis- 
tribution of  Trade  Debt  by  Risk,"  "Charac- 
terization of  Debtor  Firms."  "Trade  Credit  as 
a  Financial  Asset."  as  well  as  "Trade  Credit 
Experience."  The  last  caption  dealing  with 
credit  losses,  Indicates  "in  addition  to  the 
risk  stemming  from  this  conflict  between  the 
objectives  of  the  sales  and  credit  depart- 
ments— It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
both  In  dollar  value  and  percentage  of  trade 
credit,  outstanding  losses — by  1960 — exceed 
•1.3  billion  a  year."  This  indicates  the  vast- 
ness  of  sales  and  credit  in  the  commercial 
field,  and  it  does  not  take  Into  consideration 
consumer  credit.  When  a  method  of  doing 
business  reaches  the  proportions  Indicated 
above  a  reappraisal  of  the  educational  process 
should  be  Invoked.  Mind  you,  the  extent  of 
losses  In  trade  credit  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  volume  of  commercial  busi- 
ness bandied  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers, 
and  others  through  credit. 

When  it  comes  to  handling  sales  on  credit, 
management  is  groping  while  the  credit  de- 
partment tries  desperately  to  seek  solutions, 
and  methods  to  encourage  sales  on  credit 
without  adding  to  the  firm's  losses.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  do  this,  we  come  back  to  the 
acquisition  of  basic  processes — or  tools  of 
knowledge.  This  must  be  acquired  through 
•ur  business  schools.  Many  top  executives 
recognize  this,  Including  Ellison  L.  Hazard, 
president  of  Continental  Can  Co.,  who  spoke 
before  the  Rotarlans  in  Chicago,  and  who 
made  the  statement  that  undergraduate 
business  programs  are  nothing  more  than 
cultural  liberal  arts,  associated  with  "111- 
concelved,  poorly  taught  so-called  business 


courses,"  from  which  business  suffers  because 
of  "shaUow  thinking."  and  training  students 
in  semlcrude  sets  of  skills  required  of  busi- 
ness technicians."  If,  what  Mr.  Hazard  says 
has  a  grain  of  truth,  then  how  do  we  go 
about  correcting  It?  Confining  myself  to  the 
field  of  credit  particularly,  and  to  business 
generally,  there  are  too  many  facets  in  credit 
education  that  are  left  untouched  and  the 
reason  may  be  because  of  the  lack  of  teach- 
ing material  and  teaching  skills. 

The   Credit  Research  Foundation  of  the 
National  Association  of  Credit  Management 
has  been  setting  up  courses  for  some  of  Its 
members.     However,  this  U  on  a  graduate 
level,   and  has   been  helpful   to  those  who 
apply  in  order  to  round  out  and  provide  a 
program  of  personal  development  for  quali- 
fied credit  and  financial  executives  who  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  greater  corporate 
responsibilities.     This  function  should  orig- 
inate from  the  business  schools  to  under- 
graduates, as  well  as  graduates.    If  business 
schools  do  not  do  these  very  things,  then 
there  is  a  void  that  should  be  filled  so  far 
as  credit  education  Is  concerned.    TTie  busi- 
ness  school   must   recognize   the   fact   that 
credit    is    equally   important    to    businesses 
along  with  accounting,  marketing,  banking, 
finance  and  sales.    U  there  Is  a  "risk"  stem- 
ming from  the  "conflict"  between  sales  and 
credit,  as  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  states,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  conflict  must   be  made  clear   through 
education    and    corrected    accordingly.      It 
must    be    shown    that    a    sales    department 
strives   to   Increase   receivables  for  its  firm 
from  the  nadir  of  zero,  to  the  zenith  of  a 
hundred.     Whereas,  the  credit  department 
bonds  its  efforts  to  reduce  or  liquidate  re- 
ceivables once  obtained  from  the  high  point 
of  a  hundred  to  the  lowest  point  of  zero. 
Tills  ostensibly  appears  as  a  conflict,  but  In 
reality.  It  is  a  cooperative  effort  toward  a  suc- 
cessful business,  and  a  business  school  can 
teach    these   factors   and    help    homogenize 
various  business  departments,  along  with  the 
credit  department  in  any  business. 

However,  in  the  fleld  of  credit,  there  are 
many   phases    left    untouched    by    business 
schools,  and  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  business  executives,  to  have  business 
schools  correct  this  omission.     Educational 
institutions  should  not  be  taken  to  task,  as 
Mr.    Hazard    has    done,    because    accepted 
schools    and    colleges    operate    on    limited 
means.     Many  are  eleemosynary,  dependent 
on   charity,   while   others   depend   on   their 
Income  from  tax  money  doled  out  by  the 
State  legislatures.     Additional  income  to  all 
institutions  of  learning,  college  and   grad- 
uate schools,  may  come  from  alumni,  foun- 
dations, government,  individual  donors,  and 
estates.      Whatever    funds    are   received    by 
universities,  colleges  and  schools  generally. 
It  is  never  enough.    This  is  understandable 
because    they    are    not    profltmaking    orga- 
nizations, therefore,  they  must  rely  on  grants 
from  various  sources  If  they  will  continue  to 
help  the  community.  State,  and  Nation.    The 
same  thing  holds  true  of  business  schools.    If 
they  are  to  serve  the  business  Interests  of 
our  Nation,  they  must  be  aided  in  the  mis- 
sion that  business  seeks  business  schools  to 
project  and  perform  for  them.    Teaching  of 
business  may  he  taught  by  the  book,  but  all 
of  business  is  not  computerized,  and  needed 
to   be   studied  statistically.     Every  kind   of 
business  has  its  own  format,  and  in  the  field 
qf  credit,  each  credit  executive  feels  differ- 
ently.    He  has  to  sense  the  fact  that  there 
Is  no  format  and  cannot  be  taught  by  the 
book   because   there  is   very  little  teaching 
of  credit  In  our  many  business  schools.    The 
knowledge  of  credit,  to  the  credit  executive, 
becomes  a  kind  of  religion  In  which  to  be- 
lieve, and  men  find  themselves  capable  of 
achievement  far  beyond   their  norm.     The 
credit  execuUve,  In  a  firm  that  regards  credit 
as  important,  has  a  well  paid  position,  earn- 
ing an  annual  salary  from  $18,000  to  $25,000. 
The  second  echelon  credit  department  heads 
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earn  from  $12,000  to  $18,000,  while  a  third 
♦     •10**^^"**"*  employees  may  earn  $8,500 

The  knowledge  of  credit  Is  acquired  by 
experience,  practice,  and  interchange  of  prac- 
tical  experiences    with   other   credit   execu- 
tives.   Therefore,  the  importance  of  business 
schools    to    institute    courses    that   may    be 
taught  to  tmdergraduates  and  graduates  is 
evident.     I've  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
before  several  business  schools  and  to  edu- 
cators   In    business    schools,    all    of    whom 
showed  a  marked  Interest.    When  one  notes 
the  bulletins  from  business  schools,  and  the 
courses    listed    therein,    a    potential    credit 
executive  would  not  find  the  "tools  "  so  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  credit  department.    This 
was  mentioned  to  a  dean  of  a  business  school 
In    a   land    grant   university.      He    correctly 
stated  that  new  courses  need  professors,  who 
have  a  knowledge  of  teaching  thesexourses 
This  was  Indeed  food  for  thought,  and  when 
I  again  spoke  to  a  dean  of  one  of  our  most 
respected  business  schools  here' In  the  East 
I   suggested    by    letter,    that    perhaps    some 
educators  could  take  a  6  to  10  week  sabbatical 
and  spend  the  time  working  with,  observing 
and  studying  the  needs  of  credit  executives, 
and  the  credit  department  of  any  firm,  where 
credit  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  and  con- 
sidered  Important.     For  this,   the  educator 
should  receive  an  honorarium  and  expenses 
for  the  time  spent.    This  was  also  mentioned 
to  some  credit  executives  and  business  men 
in  order  to  feel  the  pulse,  and  each  of  them 
said  that  the  Idea  should  be  pursued. 

The  basic  knowledge  that  a  credit  execu- 
tive needs  today  is  not  only  accounting 
financing,  and  banking.  He  needs  the  addi- 
tional knowledge  that  reflects  the  Importance 
of  his  calling  in  modern  times.  This  neces- 
sary knowledge  may  be  found  In  courses  not 
yet  taught  or  courses  that  are  being  taught 
but  do  not  expand  with  the  progress  of  his 
position  as  credit  executive.  There  are  those 
courses  involving: 

Credit  analysU  which  deals  with:  (1)  A 
proper  presentation  of  comparative  financial 
statements  so  that  he  learns  the  statement 
factors  necessary  to  the  extension  of  credit, 
(2)  a  detailed  study  of  the  balance  sheet 
and  operating  statement  broken  down  into 
assets,  llablUtles  and  net  worth,  so  far  as 
seekers  of  credit  are  concerned,  and  spread 
sheets  to  differentiate  the  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles,  and  (3)  explanation 
of  the  method  of  calculation  of  various  ana- 
lytical tools. 

Creative  thinking  in  the  field  of  credit 
and  an  ability  to  examine  the  ways  of  cre- 
ativity, and  the  application  of  a  psychologi- 
cal approach  to  being  a  credit  executive  and 
his  relation  to  sales  and  customers. 

Presentation  of  legal  courses  necessary  to 
a  credit  executive  replacing  the  business  law 
course  that  did  not  emphasize  the  needs  of 
credit  exchange.  Stress  miost  be  laid  on  the 
study  of  secured  transactions,  creditors' 
rights,  and  other  subjects  embraced  by  the 
new  uniform  commercial  code,  adopted  by 
many  States.  The  objective  of  these  courses 
is  to  have  the  credit  executive  understand  his 
discussions  with  his  attorney,  and  offer  con- 
structive Ideas  in  selling  his  firm's  merchan- 
dise and  protecting  the  credit  advanced  by 
him. 


Data  processing  in  relation  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  and  the  collection  of  receiv- 
ables. Credit  today  is  subject  to  automation 
and  the  credit  executive  has  been  subject  to 
delays  and  problems  after  Installation.  He 
would  require  help  at  the  outset.  One  also 
knows  a  computer  will  accept  anything  for 
computation.  Therefore,  the  credit  execu- 
tive is  most  cautious  about  the  use  of  the 
computer.  A  student.  Interested  in  his  fu- 
ture as  a  credit  executive  must  also  learn, 
through  a  course  taught  by  the  business 
school  that  If  he  oflers  correct  data  to  a 
c«nputer  he  wlU  receive  correct  data.  Oth- 
erwise, bis  efforts  will  result  in  what  is  known 
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M  "GIGO."  I.e..  "garbage  In — garba^  out." 
Tberefcre.  k  course  In  the  proper  use  ot  tbe 
computer  should  give  him  a  good  grounding 
for  the  futTjre  Ln  tbe  use  of  data  proceaslng. 

A  course  Involving  the  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysU  ot  cocninarclal  credit  aa 
distinguished  from  retail  credit.  This  U 
neoeaaary  In  order  to  determine  the  ratios 
of  bad  debt  losses  to  receivables  outstanding 
In  various  businesses  In  relation  to  the  kind 
of  business. 

There  are  other  coxirses  that  should  be  of- 
fered to  further  the  education  of  credit,  and 
In  discussing  this  with  many  credit  execu- 
tives, treasurers,  and  controllers  of  firms 
whose  names  are  household  words.  It  was 
determined  that  possibly  an  Institute  of 
credit  management  should  be  organized  and 
formed  as  part  of  well  recognized  business 
schools,  and  that  this  should  be  encouraged. 
When  the  cost  of  such  a  project  was  men- 
tioned, each  of  them  to  a  man,  remarked, 
"count  me  In."  This  reflects  the  need  and 
desire  on  the  part  ot  business  toward  the 
education  of  credit,  upon  which,  most  of  the 
Nation's  business  is  conducted.  An  Institute 
of  credit  management  will  enable  those  who 
seek  a  profound  knowledge  In  credit  and  a 
proficiency  as  a  specialist  In  credit  in  the 
same  fashion  as  an  accountant,  a  financial 
analyst,  an  Intematlonl  trade  authority,  or 
marketing  analyst,  etc.  The  graduate  of 
such  an  Institute  of  credit  management 
would  be  eligible  for  accreditation.  Business 
schools,  with  aid  from  business  interests. 
foundations  and  Oovemment  would  bring 
this  to  pass,  with  the  recognition  that  the 
field  of  credit  Is  tbe  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy. 


Summer  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  29,  1966 

■  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  looking 
toward  a  long,  hot  summer,  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  believes  that  President  John- 
son's appeal  for  creation  of  1  million  jobs 
for  high  school  and  college  age  youths 
makes  eminent  good  sense. 

The  areas  of  greatest  urgency  for  jobs, 
according  to  the  Times  editorial  of  April 
13,  1966,  are  the  Impacted  poverty  com- 
munities such  as  Watts  and  other  cen- 
ters of  high  imemployment  and  reduced 
job  opportunity. 

The  problem,  as  we  know,  is  grave — 
and  It  is  urgent  For  that  reason,  I  would 
like  to  Include  this  fine  editorial  In  the 
RzcoRO  at  this  point: 

Jobs  roa  thk  Long.   Hot  Sommer 

President  Johnson's  appeal  for  creation 
of  1  million  jobs  for  high  school  and  col- 
lege age  youths  this  summer  makes  eminent 
good  sense,  although  time  is  growing  short. 
for  the  long,  hot,  troublesome  summer  Is 
only  2  months  away. 

That  employment  total,  drawn  from  a  re- 
port of  a  task  force  headed  by  Vice  President 
HtrxPHaxT,  represents  the  number  of  16  to 
ai  year  olds  who  wlB  be  actively  seeking  va- 
cation work  to  finance  their  continued 
schooUng. 

As  Mr.  Johnson  noted:  "If  we  fall  them. 
It  will  mean  that  we  are  falling  our  future." 

Tbtnton  he  has  asked  bualneaa.  labor, 
trad*  aaaodatlons,  cburchea.  and  colleges  to 
ftnd— or  produce — the  necessary  Jobs. 


It's  a  large  order.  But  it  can  be  filled. 
provided  these  sectors  of  the  affluent  society 
pay  more  than  Upoervlce  to  the  Presidential 
request. 

The  areas  of  greatest  urgency  for  jobs,  of 
course,  are  the  Impacted  poverty  communi- 
ties, such  as  Watts.  Here  alone  It  is  esti- 
mated that  upwards  of  10.000  temporary 
summer  poeltlons  miist  be  found.  If  needy 
youngsters  are  to  be  kept  off  the  streets — 
and  given  hope. 

Even  with  stepped-up  efforts  by  poverty 
war  organizations,  such  as  tl\e  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  the  Youth  Training 
Employment  Project,  a  massive  program  will 
have  to  be  Instituted  by  private  enterprise. 
This  poses  a  fresh  challenge  for  the  recently 
formed  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ter, now  engaged  In  locating  jobs  for  adults, 
and  for  Harold  C.  (Chad)  McClellan's  re- 
markably successful  Man.igement  Council  for 
Merit  Employment,  Training,  and  Research. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  called  upon  small  busi- 
nesses with  10  to  100  employees  to  hire  1 
extra  summer  worker.  Major  plants,  whose 
payrolls  Include  25  million  of  the  U.S.  work 
force,  are  asked  to  add  one  vacation  trainee 
for  each  100  permanent  employees. 

This  needn't  be  entirely  eleemosynary. 
Industry  wants  bright  young  men.  By  heed- 
ing the  President's  earnest  plea,  by  develop- 
ing job-training  programs,  employers  will 
find  a  lot  of  them — and  perfonn  a  vital  pub- 
lic service  at  the  same  time. 


Whose  Wishful  Thinkins? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE,  JR. 

or  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  call 
attention  to  an  article  on  the  silver  sit- 
uation which  was  published  In  the  April 
14  edition  of  the  North  Idaho  Press, 
Wallace,  Idaho.  Wallace  Is  In  the  heart 
of  the  richest  silver-producing  area  in 
the  United  States.  Written  by  R.  J. 
Bruning,  publisher,  the  article  follows: 
Stream  of  Thought 

The  US.  Treasury  Department,  which  has 
a  horrible  record  when  It  comes  to  handling 
the  sUver  situation,  took  an  unjustified  Jab 
at  the  mining  Industry  yesterday  when  It 
said  rumors  that  the  Treastxry  planned  to 
stop  selling  silver  were  due  to  "wishful 
thinking"  on  the  part  of  silver  miners. 

The  rumors  did  not  originate  In  the  mln- 
and  mlningmen  attached  no  greet  signlfl- 
and  mining  men  attached  no  great  signifi- 
cance to  the  rumors  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  Treasury  is  forced  to  maintain  the 
price  of  silver  at  9120- an  ounce  until  It 
floods  the  country  with  sUverless  dimes  and 
quarters  and  40  percent  silver  half  dollars. 

Until  there  are  enough  of  the  new  coins  to 
care  for  business  transactions,  the  Treasury 
must  do  what  It  can  to  keep  the  sliver  coins 
in  circulation.  It  cannot  do  that  if  tbe  price 
of  sliver  rises  above  $1.29  an  ounce.  It  Is 
having  a  dUDcult  enough  time  even  now.  be- 
cause of  the  oi)eration  of  Oresham's  law. 

Instead  of  taking  pokes  at  the  mining  in- 
dustry, the  Treasury  Department  should  re- 
view its  own  mismanagement  of  the  sliver 
situation. 

More  than  15  years  ago  leaders  of  the  min- 
ing industry  began  calling  attention  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  fact  that  the  Oovernment's 


silver  reserves  were  dwindling  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  that  if  the  situation  continued  the 
Treasury  would  find  Itself  In  a  few  years 
without  silver  reserves. 

The  Treasury  took  no  note  of  these  warn- 
ings at  all,  and  the  result  was  two  runs  on 
Treasury  sliver  that  eliminated  two  stores  of 
this  metal. 

The  first  was  the  run  on  sliver  dollars, 
which  was  entirely  unexpected  by  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  second  was  the  run  on  nonmonetlzed 
silver.  When  this  silver  supply  was  all  but 
exhausted.  President  Kennedy  bad  to  shut 
off  sales. 

As  a  result,  there  Is  no  free  or  nonmone- 
tlzed sliver  left  In  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Treasury  no  longer  sells  silver. 

Technically,  the  Treasury  can  only  ex- 
change sliver  bullion  for  sliver  certificates— 
as  it  must  under  present  law — because  sil- 
ver Is  monetized.  It  only  becomes  available 
for  exchange  when  silver  certificates  are 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  replaced  by 
Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Hence  the  only  silver  the  Treasury  can 
make  available  to  business.  Industry,  and 
private  individuals  Is  monetized  sliver,  and 
then  only  as  it  is  demonetized  through 
withdrawal  of  silver  certificates. 

The  Treasury  has  been  demonetizing  sil- 
ver at  a  faster  rate  than  the  total  supply  of 
silver  Is  decreasing  and  putting  this  extra 
sliver  Into  other  areas  where  It  is  not  avail- 
able to  the  public.  These  Include  "silver 
bullion  for  coinage  or  sale  at  $1.29."  which 
is  available  only  for  manufacture  of  900  fine 
silver  coins,  silver  clad  coins,  and  for  sale 
to  other  Government  agencies,  and  "coinage 
metal  fund  sliver,"  which  is  allocated  for 
production  of  silver  clad  50-cent  coins. 

In  the  7-month  period  through  February, 
the  amount  of  monetized  silver  has  decreased 
226.6  million  ounces,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
30  million  ounces  a  month. 

Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  monetized 
silver  remaining  the  the  Mint  on  February 
28  was  only  664  million  ounces,  and  that  165 
million  ounces  must  come  out  of  that  for 
the  strategic  stockpile,  some  nervousness  is 
being  expressed  over  the  situation. 

Add  to  this  two  other  facts: 

1.  More  silver  Is  being  used  for  coinage 
this  year  than  apparently  was  anticipated. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  sliver  through  ex- 
change of  sliver  certificates  Is  being  stepped 
up. 

In  the  first  2  months  of  this  year — and 
these  are  the  only  figures  now  available — the 
Mint  used  23.139.900  ounces  of  silver  for 
coinage:  20,686.336  for  subetdlary  coins,  al- 
though Congress  authorized  elimination  of 
these  coins  last  summer,  and  2,453,564  ounces 
for  silver-clad  coins. 

At  this  rate,  we  will  be  using  more  silver 
for  coinage  In  1966  than  we  did  In  calendar 
1963.  when  111.5  million  ounces  went  for 
coinage,  and  almost  as  much  as  in  fiscal  1964. 
when  til's  figure  was  144  million  ounces. 

As  for  the  second  fact,  the  rate  of  exchange 
of  silver  certificates  for  sliver  bullion,  or 
"sale"  of  silver,  was  the  highest  In  February 
In  any  month  since  April  1965,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Indicated  yesterday  the  March  figure 
was  higher  yet. 

Treasury  ofllclals  said  they  see  no  signifi- 
cance In  this  fact. 

Apparently  they  saw  no  significance  In 
the  stepped-up  withdrawal  of  sliver  dollars 
or  the  stepped-up  withdrawal  of  nonmone- 
tlzed silver — not  until  they  had  to  slam  the 
Treasury  doors  shut. 

The  rumors  about  halting  tbe  "sale"  of 
Treasury  silver  stem  from  the  current  sil- 
ver situation  and  the  Treasury's  handling  of 
the  silver  situation  In  the  i>a8t  several  years. 

The  blame  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  silver 
miners. 
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Joe  Evins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MARYUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  my  very  good  friend  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  very  capable 
gentleman  who  represents  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Tennessee,  the 
Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  was  named 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent OfBces  Appropriations. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
share  my  pleasure  that  Joe  Evins  was  se- 
lected to  fill  this  vital  post.  Not  only 
Is  he  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  all  of 
us  because  of  his  keen  legal  mind  and 
his  ability  as  a  legislator  and  statesman, 
but  he  also  has  the  affection  of  all  who 
have  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Offices  Appropriations  Is  unquestionably 
among  the  most  important  in  the  Con- 
gress because  it  handles  requests  for 
funds  for  27  different  agencies  of  our 
Government.  Last  year  that  subcom- 
mittee approved  over  $15  million  in  funds 
for  these  Independent  agencies,  many  of 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  transporta- 
tion matters. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  and  Aeronautics  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  handles  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  many  of  these  agencies 
dealing  with  transportation,  I  am  always 
Interested  In  the  views  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Joe  Evins  Is  a  particularly  able  spokes- 
man. 

The  weekly  news  magazine  of  trans- 
portation management  Traffic  World  re- 
cently Interviewed  our  colleague  to  ob- 
tain his  views  on  transportation  matters 
and  the  April  2  issue  contains  a  partial 
account  of  this  Intcrvie  .v.  Because  of  the 
obvious  Importance  of  transportation  to 
our  Nation's  economy,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  general  public 
will  be  very  much  Interested  In  his  re- 
marks and  imder  unanimous  consent  I 
place  the  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

It  Is  as  follows: 
Representativk     Evins     Contemplates     His 

New  Roi-e  or  Control  Oveh  Spending  on 

Transport 

(Note. — Tennessee  Congressman,  new  head 
of  Independent  Offices  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations, Indicates  he  wUl  do  best  to 
promote  a  sound  transport  system.  Sees 
Department  of  Transportation  as  a  good 
step.) 

(By  Stanley  Hamilton) 

Overlooked  by  many  persons  when  they 
consider  Federal  checkrelns  on  transporta- 
tion is  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  literally  wields  a  life-or-death  hold 
on  the  transportation  regulators. 

Bringing  figures  and  statements  of  Jus- 
tlflcatlon  with  them,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Ccanmlsslon.  the  ClvU  AeronauUcs 
Board,  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  the 
others  must  go  at  least  once  a  year  for  their 


money  to  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
Independent  Offices  Subcommittee,  which  for 
the  flrst  time  in  a  number  of  years  has  a  new 
chairman. 

He  is  Representative  Job  L.  Evins.  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  who  succeeded  10  weeks 
ago  to  this  post — unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  the  entire  Congress — on 
the  death  of  Representative  Albert  Thomas, 
Democrat,  of  Texaq. 

Representative  Evins,  55.  personable  and 
plain  spoken  and  a  lawyer  by  training,  and 
not  come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
by  accident.  Shortly  after  entering  Congress 
In  1947,  he  seized  a  chance  to  get  on  the 
committee  and  also  the  select  House  Small 
Business  Committee,  of  which,  through  the 
seniority  system,  he  also  has  become  chair- 
man. 

Now.  as  new  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  handles  the  Budget 
Bureau's  requests  for  money  for  27  agencies 
that  last  year  received  appropriations  exceed- 
ing $15  billion,  what  does  Representative 
Evins  see  as  his  role?  What  does  he  believe 
should  be  done  in  trailsportatlon?  How  does 
he  view  the  proposals  la.  the  President's 
transportation  message?  To  let  Traffic 
World's  readers  know.  Representative  Evins 
consented  to  a  lengthy  Interview,  highlights 
of  which  follow: 

Question.  Traffic  World  is  particularly  In- 
terested, of  course.  In  your  subcommittee's 
work  with  the  transportation  and  transpor- 
tation-related agencies.  How  many  of  these 
report  to  you? 

Answer.  Perhaps  as  many  as  a  dozen  of 
these  agencies  are  concerned  with  transpor- 
tation. The  ICC,  PAA,  and  CAB,  of  course, 
are  the  major  ones  and  are  involved  in  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  proposal  to  create  a  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Then  there  are 
other  agencies  that  touch  on  transportation 
including  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Natolnal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Ofllce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning,  General  Services  Admlnls- 
tration.  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

Question.  Since  you  mentioned  it,  do  you 
favcM-  the  changes  In  the  regulatory  agencies 
the  President  is  proposing? 

Answer.  I  beUeve  a  need  exists  fc/r  oo- 
ordlnaticm  and  consolidation  of  functions  of 
the  various  and  diverse  Federal  agencies  and 
offices  in  this  field.  The  newly  proposed  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  be  help- 
ful  and   I  support  the  President's  plan. 

Question.  Have  you  any  serious  reserva- 
tions  with   respect   to  this   legislation? 

Answer.  Along  with  many  other  Members 
of  Congress,  I  have  questions  concerning 
some  features.  These  issues,  of  course,  wlU 
come  up  for  full  discussion  In  the  hearings 
and  debates  on  the  administration's  pro- 
proposals.  Most  of  these  questions  wUl  be 
resolved  and  I  believe  agreement  will  be 
reached  during  this  session  on  a  measure  es- 
tablishing a  Transportation  Department. 

Question.  As  President  Johnson  said,  there 
are  some  35  Federal  agencies  ooncemed  with 
transportation.  Isn't  there  too  much  regula- 
tion? Wouldn't  this  new  Department  bring 
on  more  regulation  of  private  industry? 

Answer.  Concerning  the  first  part  of  your 
question,  yes,  I  feel  that  perhaps  there  Is 
too  much  regulation,  some  of  it  111  advised 
and  cumbersome.  As  to  the  second  part, 
no,  there  Is  not  enough  well-planned  and 
effective  regulation  In  the  public  Interest. 
The  increasing  magnitude  and  complexity  of 
our  Industrial  system  create  new  regulatory 
problems  faster  than  we  keep  up  vrtth  them. 
As  our  space  age  Industrial  society  continues 
to  grow  and  become  more  complex,  some 
regulation  is  needed.  But  we  need  to  rtrlve 
for  Improvement  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner and  character  of  this  regulation. 

Question.  Isn't  the  developmental  aspect 
of  Federal  agency  operations  becoming  as 
large  as  the  regulatory  side? 
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Answer.  There  Is  a  trend,  certainly.  Por 
example,  there's  the  new  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission,  which  has 
a  budget  In  excess  of  $1  bUlion  for  new  high- 
way construction  In  the  11  Appalachian 
States.  This  Includes  the  building  of  de- 
velopmental corridors  and  interconnecting 
routes,  with  the  purpose  of  opening  up  areas 
whose  growth  has  been  retarded  by  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 
This  attack  on  the  Isolation  of  many  remote 
and  underdeveloped  areas  is  a  long  forward 
step  toward  realization  of  the  goal  of  In- 
dustrial decentralization  and  regional  devel- 
opment, f 
Question.  What  do  you  consider  the  main 
feature  of  the  administration's  overall  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  There  are  a  number  of  desirable 
objectives.  Besides  promoting  economy  and 
efficiency,  a  particiUar  feature  Is  the  com- 
prehensive dealing  with  the  matter  of  safe- 
ty. New  techniques  will  be  brought  to  bear 
to  effect  transportation  safety.  The  Federal 
Government  has  a  big  responsibility  as  the 
partner  with  private  enterprise  In  promoting 
safety  in  the  public  interest. 

Question.  Speaking  of  safety,  the  President 
proposes  transferring  the  PAA  to  the  new 
Department.  Do  you  see  any  particular 
problem  here? 
Answer.  FAA  wlU  be  a  key  part  of  the  new 
.  Department,  concerned  with  safety  and  pro- 
motion of  air  transportation.  The  safety 
factor  Is  one  of  the  major  considerations  In 
support  of  a  centralized  Transportation  De- 
partment. It's  logical  and  desirable  that 
FAA's  functions  and  activities  be  a  major 
part  of  the  new  Department. 

Question.  Another  aviation  agency  that 
reports  to  your  committee  Is  the  CAB.  some 
functions  of  which  would  be  moved  Into  the 
new  Department.  What  Is  the  distinction  In 
this  Instance? 

Answer.  CAB's  regulatory  function  and  the 
subsidy  program  wouldn't  be  transferred  to 
the  new  Department.  CAB's  safety  func- 
tions, however,  Uke  the  activities  In  this 
field  of  other  Federal  agencies,  would  be. 
Under  the  CAB  as  now  constituted,  notable 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  promotion  ' 
and  development  of  all  airline  Industries  in 
the  United  States,  both  trunk  and  local  serv- 
ice. These  airlines  have  shown  excellent 
growth. 

Question.  How  about  that  airline  subsidy 
picture? 

Answer.  Subsidy  to  air  transportation  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  to  promote  and 
develop  a  system  of  efficient  air  transporta- 
tion for  the  country — as  we  did  for  the  rail- 
roads In  the  early  history  of  our  Nation's 
development.  The  CAB  and  FAA,  through 
support  of  local  airline  service  and  municipal 
airports,  are  engaged  In  a  historic  pioneering 
development  effort.  I'm  among  those  In 
Congress  who  are  hopeful  that  the  new  De- 
partment will  put  more  emphasis  on  pro- 
moting air  transport  for  smalltown  and 
rural  America.  Industrial  decentralization 
and  a  broader  base  for  growth  and  progress 
are  one  of  the  country's  crying  needs.  A 
back-to-the-smalltown  movement  is  a  logi- 
cal answer  to  the  overcrowding  and  paralysU 
of  our  congested  cities.  While  we  must  pre- 
serve. Improve,  and  even  rebuild  In  part  our 
great  cities,  we  should  also  give  every  pos- 
sible encouragement  to  the  economic  growth 
and  development  of  communities  and  re- 
gions outside  the  overgrown  metropolitan 
centers.  Better  transportation  can  help 
bring  this  about. 

Question.  One  particular  question  In  con- 
nestlon  with  the  new  transportation  program 
concerns  the  IOC.  Under  a  reorganization 
plan  to  be  proposed  by  the  administration, 
the  ICC  win  have  a  permanent  chairman, 
selected  by  the  President.  Will  Congress  go 
along  with  this? 

Answer.  There  are  two  sides  to  this.  TTje 
current  rotating  chairmanship  was  designed 
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to  let  each  ootnmlssloner  serve  In  turn  aa 
chairman.  But  under  a  rotation  system.  It's 
difficult  to  fix  responsibility.  A  feature  of 
the  present  setup  1«  that  the  President's 
control  over  the  Commission  Is  limited  to 
pretty  much  hts  statutory  authority  to  ap- 
point members  originally  to  fill  vacancies  as 
they  occur.  CXtngresa.  In  creating  the  ICC, 
sought  to  make  it  quasi-judicial,  above  parti- 
san control,  and  thus  truly  Independent.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  advantages  of  a  per- 
manent chairman  under  the  reorganization 
p>lan  are  obvious.  For  one  thing  the  line  of 
command  would  be  clearly  defined  and  re- 
sponsibility fixed.  Many  Members  of  <ton- 
gress  feel  that  there  should  be  one  man 
who  Is  minding  the  store,  one  who  has  the 
authority  and  responsibility.  This  theory 
Is  In  line  with  sovmd  management  and  good 
business  practice. 

Question.  What.  In  your  opinion.  Is  the 
new  proposal  going  to  do  for  the  railroads  In 
connection  with  regulation  and  the  many 
problems  they  face? 

Answer.  The  railroads  are  the  backbone  of 
oxir  Nation's  transportation  and  they  will 
continue  to  hold  that  key  role.  They  still 
lead  In  the  volume  of  tralBc  moved  and  in 
total  revenue.  The  railroads  aren't  In  as  bad 
shape  as  some  of  them  would  have  us  believe. 

Question.  Don't  the  railroads  need  and  de- 
serve some  special-  consideration,  like  tax 
relief,  perhaps? 

Answer.  The  railroads  have  a  long  and  im- 
pressive record  of  gecerovis  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  and  the  Government — 
from  land  g^rants  to  tax  reductions  and  liberal 
Oovernment  loans  for  lines  In  distress.  I  re- 
call an  Incident,  not  too  long  ago.  of  large 
Oovernment  loans  going  to  a  bankrupt  rail- 
road. The  railroads  have  been  helped  and 
are  being  helped. 

Question.  I  gather  y<ou  would  be  for  more 
self-help? 

Answer.  I'm  hopeful  that  the  railroads  will 
show  more  Interest  in  research  and  more 
Imagination  and  enterprise  in  improving 
equipment  and  services — more  high-speed 
trains  and  better  passenger  service.  I've  long 
been  a  friend  of  the  railroads  and  have  urged 
them  to  provide  better  passenger  service,  but 
without  much  success.  Most  of  them  have 
neglected  passenger  traffic  to  concentrate  on 
the  more  profitable  freight  business.  There 
are  a  few  excellent  passenger  trains.  They 
demonstrate  what  enterprise  will  accomplish 
when  there  is  a  desire  to  go  after  the  busi- 
ness. All  the  prizes  for  the  railroads  are  not 
confined  to  long  hauls  and  the  heavy  freight 
runs.  Some  railroad  managements  are  re- 
captxirlng  the  competitive  spirit  of  the  early. 
day  railroad  builders  and  are  discovering 
that  profits  can  still  be  made  In  passenger 
tnuMportatlon . 

Question.  What  about  more  freedom  for 
railroads  in  mergers  and  competitive  rat* 
making? 

Answer.  The  issue  of  railroad  consolida- 
tion today  naturally  is  different  from  what 
It  was  in  the  years  when  railroads  were 
handling  virtually  all  the  traffic.  Competing 
carriers  have  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
problem.  What  is  needed  Is  a  study  in  depth, 
looking  toward  the  maximum  development 
and  utilization  ot  all  kinds  of  transportation, 
not  Just  mergers  and  monopoly.  This  could 
be  greatly  advanced  under  President  John- 
son's new  program.  And  we  may  Just  make 
some  suggestions  along  this  line  when  vr« 
have  the  ICC  before  us. 

Question.  What  else  can  and  does  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  like  Appropriations  do 
wltb  respect  to  conveying  your  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions to  agency  officials? 

Answer.  We  can  recommend.  We  can  sug- 
gest. We  confer  and  cooxmunlcate  with  the 
beads  o(  different  agencies.  They  call  us 
about  their  problems  and  we  make  recom- 
mendations. My  Appropiriatlons  Subcommit- 
tee has  a  large  responalbility  In  transporta- 
ttCHL    We  look  OQ  the  national  aspect  of  the 


various  issues  that  come  up.  We  try  to  look 
at  the  Wg  picture — the  public  interest.  The 
Commissioners  are  the  experts,  of  coxu^e,  and 
we  look  to  tbem  for  the  decisions. 

Question.  TTnlike  the  Senate.  House  Ap- 
proprlaUons  Committee  hearings  have  for 
years  been  closed  to  the  public  and  the  press. 
Could  transportation  be  helped  in  any  way 
by  perhaps  opening  up  these  "executive"  ses- 
sions? 

Answer.  The  basic  reason  for  our  proce- 
dure Is  to  get  the  Job  done.  As  you  know, 
all  Federal  spending  measures  must  origi- 
nate In  the  House.  The  proper  screening  of 
appropriations  for  our  vast  Federal  estab- 
lishment Is  always  a  painstaking  and  time- 
consuming  operation.  Actually,  it  couldn't 
be  accomplished  or  at  least  the  work  wouldn't 
be  completed  as  effectively  and  in  reason- 
able time,  without  executive  sessions.  If  we 
made  a  practice  of  holding  open  hearings, 
we'd  be  overrun.  We  couldn't  accommodate 
the  overflow  of  witnesses  and  observers.  I'm 
reminded  particularly  of  the  situation  in 
connection  with  appropriations  for  water 
projects  and  other  public  works — witnesses 
coming  In  with  their  Congressmen  to  testify 
in  behalf  of  a  project  frequently  overrun 
committee  rooms,  and  standing  room  only  is 
available.  It's  been  found  that  these  fund- 
ing proposals  can  be  heard  better  and  more 
fully  and  in  more  orderly  manner  under  the 
executive  procedure.  After  that,  open  hear- 
ings are  held  in  the  Senate  for  the  second 
view.  All  subjects  are  aired  extensively  and 
the  public  interest  is  protected  and  consid- 
ered under  the  prevailing  system. 

Question.  One  final  question,  Mr.  Evins: 
Isn't  Federal  regulation,  along  with  public 
services  provided  by  the  Government  gen- 
erally, costing  too  much? 

Answer.  Always  too  much  in  some  ways, 
perhaps  not  enough  in  others.  That  is  what 
we  find  year  after  year.  The  appropriations 
committee  reduces  or  rejects  many  budget 
proposals.  The  over-all  trend  is  certainly 
toward  greater  Federal  appropriations,  and 
this  undoubtedly  will  continue  as  long  as 
the  country  grows.  But  we  endeavor  to  hold 
down  unnecessary  appropriations  and  limit 
Increases  without  affecting  vital  services. 
The  best  answer  I  can  give  you  on  this  point 
Is  to  cite  the  renxarks  of  the  Honorable 
GEoacx  H.  Mahon,  Democrat  of  Texas,  chair* 
man  of  the  full  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, who  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Committee  discussed  this  trend  In  growth  of 
Federal  appropriations.  Chairman  Mamon 
pointed  out  that  oiir  committee  has  con- 
sistently given  equal  emphasis  to  the  "two 
great  musts"  of  its  responsibility— one  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  for  vital  and  needed 
services  of  the  Government  and,  secondly, 
to  practice  economy  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  Nation, 
with  Its  exploding  population  in  people  and 
vehicles,  faces  staggering  and  complex  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  transportation.  We'll 
certainly  do  what  we  can  to  help. 


Wliat  Coarse  in  Yletnam? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  raised  an  excel- 
lent series  ot  questions  regarding  our 
course  In  Vietnam.  The  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  Sun-Times 
this  morning  places  most  succinctly  the 


various  alternatives  now  under  discus- 
sion. The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  per- 
formed a  laudable  public  service  by  rais- 
ing these  questions;  and  I  Include  the 
editorial  In  the  Record  today: 

What  Course  n,-  Vietnam? 

The  division  of  opinion  over  the  U.S. 
course  in  Vietnam  is  increasing.  It  ranges 
from  the  international  level  down  to  State 
contests  for  Congress.  It  crosses  party  lines 
and  exists  within  the  parties  themselves. 
The  congressional  leaders  of  the  Republlc.in 
Party,  Senator  Everett  M,  Dihnsen.  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Representative  Gbiau)  R.  Ford,  of 
Michigan,  are  at  some  odds  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Two  powerful  Demo- 
cratic leaders.  Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey and  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  express  differences  of  opinion  on  the 
same  issue. 

On  Monday  Humphrey  said  he  saw  signs  of 
considerable  progress  in  Vietnam.  He 
thought  It  significant  that  despite  Saigon's 
internal  dissension  not  a  single  South  Viet- 
nam leader  had  defected  to  the  Communists. 
He  said  there  was  great  interest  in  South 
Vietnam  about  the  new  constitution  and  in 
what  kind  of  government  would  come  out  of 
the  upcoming  elections.  Humphrey  also 
said  that  the  United  States  would  honor  Its 
commitment  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  although  it  must  be 
prepared  for  "frustrating  and  perhaps  heart- 
breaking" times  ahead. 

Russell,,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee  of  the  Senate,  has  sup- 
ported President  Johnson's  course  In  Viet-'' 
nam  without  reservation.  He  now  says  the 
United  States  should  go  in  to  win  In  South 
Vietnam  or  it  should  get  out.  He  said  that 
getting  out  of  South  Vietnam.  If  it  became 
necessary,  would  not  be  damaging  to  the 
United  States. 

The  differences  of  opinion  are  healthy. 
Government,  like  business,  must  constantly 
reexamine  its  position  and  policies  if  It  is  to 
progress.  Such  reexamination  now  seems  to 
be  in  order.  South  Vietnam  will  soon  hold 
elections  in  those  areas  free  of  Communist 
domination.  There  has  been  no  Indication 
of  what  the  new  government  might  ask  of 
the  United  States  or  its  allies  in  South  Vlet- 
n.im. 

The  newly  elected  government  could  ask 
for  continued  assistance  In  resisting  the 
Conununist  aggression.  Or  it  could  ask  the 
United  States  to  get  out.  Whatever  the  de- 
cision might  be,  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  abide  by  It  and  must,  therefore,  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  eventuality. 


Marine  Achievements  Are 
Unprecedented 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen. 
Lew  Walt,  ranking  Marine  oflScer  now 
serving  in  Vietnam,  ha«^  directed  my  at- 
tention to  a  recent  article  by  Mr.  Michael 
Wall  entitled  "Marines  Winning  Battle 
for  Villagers'  Trust."  This  article  de- 
scribes the  Incredibly  dl£Qcult  dual  mis- 
sion which  we  have  assigned  the  U.S. 
Marines  in  Vietnam — the  suppression  of 
Communist  aggression  and  a  responsi- 
bility for  civic  action  and  a  rebuilding 
of  the  visages. 


April  28,  1966 
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Mr.  Wall  concludes  that: 

For  the  politicians  and  the  generals  the 
war  here  is  complex  enough.  For  the  ordi- 
nary soldier  it  is  deeply  perplexing.  To  be 
expected  to  kill  and  to  risk  being  killed  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill  and  a  social  worker  among  the  peo- 
ple one  is  killing  is  to  ask  a  great  deal.  Prom 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  American  marines 
In  the  field  they  seem  to  be  attempting,  and 
indeed  achieving,  something  which  has  never 
been  demanded  of  soldiers  before. 

Mr.  Wall's  article  follows: 
Marines  Winning  Battle  for  Villagers 
Trust 
(By  Michael   Wall) 
"The  people  in  the  village  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  if  they  are  In  real  trouble  they  can 
turn    to   the   Marines."     This   was   how    the 
U.S.   Marine   company  commander  saw   the 
beginnings  of  another  small  victory — not  in 
terms  of  ground  captured  or  enemy  killed, 
but  because  some  simple  \illagers  were  hes- 
itantly starting  to  trust  him  and  his  men. 

For  the  past  4  weeks  the  company  has 
been  patrolling  a  complex  of  six  hamlets 
known  as  Cam  Ne,  6  miles  from  the  UB. 
airbase  at  Da  Nang.  Can  Ne  has  been  firmly 
controlled  by  the  Vletcong  for  the  past  12 
years. 

The  villagers  have  been  well  indoctrinated 
with  Communist  theories,  the  village  was 
organized  in  various  Uberation  associations, 
the  young  men  Joined  the  regular  Vletcong 
units,  the  older  men  were  trained  as  guer- 
rillas and  village  defence  forces. 

In  July  last  year  the  Marines  tried  to 
sweep  through  the  village.  They  succeeded 
after  some  fierce  flghUng.  Every  house  had 
its  dugout,  and  in  the  thick  bushes  and 
banana  tree  groves  which  surround  the 
small  bamboo  houses  were  trenches  and 
weapon  pits.  The  Marines  took  casualties; 
some  of  the  houses  were  set  on  fire.  The 
Vletcong  fled  and  the  Marines  left  the  village. 
But  in  this  war  that  was  no  sort  of  victory. 
A  month  ago  the  Marines  returned  to  Cam 
Ne.  There  was  no  organized  resistance  this 
time,  but  the  Communist  slogans  were  hang- 
ing over  the  tracks,  the  old  people,  the 
women  and  the  children  were  sullenly  silent 
It  was  obvious  that  by  night  at  least  the 
Vletcong  were  still  firmly  in  control. 

"The  first  day  we  started  to  fill  in  the 
trenches."  the  captain  said.  "We  tried  to 
get  the  villagers  to  help  but  only  one  or  two 
did.  The  next  day  we  brought  in  food 
Those  who  had  helped  got  more  than  the 
others.  The  next  day  more  began  to  help." 
Then  the  battalion  medical  officer  and  his 
corpsmen  moved  In. 

At  first  only  a  few  families  brought  their 
children.  They  were  in  a  poor  state  with 
pneumonia,  worms,  and  skin  diseases.  Later 
more  a«d  more  came  and  today  there  Is 
probably  no  one  in  Cam  Ne  who  will  refuse 
medical  aid.  A  platoon  of  the  Vietnamese 
Army  Joined  the  Marines.  They  seemed  sur- 
prised at  what  the  Americans  were  doing  for 
the  villagers,  but  the  Marine  company  com- 
mander got  them  to  make  the  food  and 
clothing  distributions. 

But  the  real  breakthrough  came  with  the 
children.  At  first  silent  and  fearful  they 
stared  at  the  troopers  and  resisted  their  ad- 
vances at  friendliness.  The  men  gave  them 
sweets,  bought  them  toys:  within  days  they 
were  smiling  and  shouting  "OK  "  Now  old 
bent  women  wUl  raise  a  hand  in  a  timorous 
wave. 

Four  times  in  the  last  month  the  com- 
pany has  found  Vletcong  members  In  the 
village.  Two  have  been  killed  and  two  cap- 
tiu-ed.  One  was  wearing  three  outflU  of 
clothes— black  pajamas,  uniform,  and  civil- 
ian Clothes.  A  civilian  pacification  team  is 
now  in  the  village,  talking  to  the  vUlagers 
trying  to  find  out  who  are  the  committed 
Communiste.  urging  the  villagers  to  trust 
the  American  and  Government  forces 
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A  new  village  chief  has  been  appointed. 
One  night  the  Vletcong  began  to  fire  on  the 
village.  The  Marine  captain,  through  a  loud- 
speaker, had  his  Interpreter  tell  the  village 
and  the  flrers  that  the  Vletcong  were  murder- 
ers firing  at  defenseless  villagers.  He  in- 
vited them  to  attack  the  American  positions 
instead.  The  firing  stopped  and  the  squad 
disappeared. 

Thus,  day  by  day,  the  myths,  pumped  into 
the  villagers  over  the  years,  and  now  by 
Hanoi  radio,  that  the  Americans  are  rapists 
and  murderers  and  that  the  Vletcong  are  in- 
vincible are  being  destroyed  little  by  little. 
Cam  Ne  can  not  yet  be  said  to  be  pacified. 
It  is  stUl  one  of  the  "twilight"  villages  but 
as  the  inhabitants  feel  secure  again  and  find 
that  they  are  allowed  to  work  their  fields  in 
peace  they  will  be  reluctant  to  let  back  the 
Vletcong  squads  which  could  bring  further 
fighting  and  death. 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Marines'  pe- 
rimeter is  a  group  of  villages  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  entirely  different.  The  children 
rush  out  waving  and  shouting  at  every  pass- 
ing vehicle,  the  peasants  wave  from  the 
paddy-fields,  the  open  stalls  in  the  markets 
are  full  of  bright,  cheap  goods.  Barbers 
shave  Marine  heads,  home  laundries  abound, 
the  schools  are  open.  Yet  a  mile  away  across 
the  river  the  Vletcong  remains  in  control. 

These  were  largely  Roman  Catholic  vlUages 
where  the  Vletcong  had  little  success  in  win- 
ning the  sympathy  of  the  villagers.  The 
Marines  were  welcomed  for  they  offered  se- 
curity. Eat  the  battalion  in  this  area  has 
not  been  Inactive  In  the  do-gooder's  field. 
Refugees  came  in  from  across  the  river  and 
through  the  village  chiefs  houses  were  built, 
markets  were  constructed,  and  the  Marines 
were  encouraged  to  buy  from  the  refugees. 
The  Marine  medical  teams  have  been  con- 
tinuously at  work. 

In  the  refugee  hamlet  of  Le  My  a  child 
tugged  at  the  trousers  of  a  Marine  officer. 
We  went  Into  a  dark  hut  and  at  the  back, 
lying  on  the  wide  wooden  boards  which 
serve  as  family  beds,  was  a  woman  with  deep 
festering  burns  on  her  legs  and  thighs. 
Within  5  minutes  the  medical  corpsmen  had 
arrived  and  were  treating  the  burns. 

"It's  a  frustrating  job,"  the  officer  said. 
"The  doctor  has  been  coming  here  twice  a 
week  for  the  past  few  months  and  no  one 
has  brought  this  woman  to  him."  Three 
weeks  ago  the  refugees  asked  to  go  back  to 
their  village  to  collect  rice,  firewood,  and 
personal  belongings.  They  were  taken  in  an 
armored  amphibious  tractor.  On  the  way 
back  it  blew  up  on  a  mine  which  the  Vlet- 
cong had  planted  on  the  rlverbank.  Six 
women  were  killed  and  many  badly  burned 
All  had  l)een  treated  at  the  time,  but  this 
woman  had  never  been  brought  to  the  doc- 
tor since. 

At  the  battalion  headquarters  the  medical 
officer  has  set  up  a  children's  hospital  in  a 
tent.  Three  orderlies  look  after  the  children 
who  need  constant  attention.  They  them- 
selves are  paying  out  of  their  own  pockets 
the  wages  of  two  Vietnamese  girls  who  help 
In  the  hospital  and  whom  they  are  training 
to  be  nurses.  At  Hoa  Vlnh  village  the  Gov- 
ernment built  a  new  school  but  there  was 
not  enough  money  for  the  desks.  The  ma- 
rines have  clubbed  together  to  buy  them. 

We  found  countless  cases  of  marines  writ- 
ing home  to  their  families  for  toys  and 
clothes  to  be  sent  out  for  the  children,  and 
of  marines  buying  clothes  for  poor  famUies 
On  Da  Nang  waterfront  where  two  young 
marines  keep  a  24-hour  radio  vigil,  three 
orphan  children  were  sharing  their  tent  with 
them. 

A  company  commander  said:  "In  the  end 
It  is  what  the  Individual  does  out  there  that 
matters.  But  it  is  hard  on  the  troopers  One 
minute  they  are  playing  with  the  children, 
the  next  they  are  fighting.  But  each  one  of 
them  knows  that  to  win  we  have  to  win 
over  the  people.  They  are  doing  it  by  treat- 
ing them  like  people." 


The  Marine  role  here  is  not  one  of  glory. 
The  defense  of  the  Da  Nang  tMtse  Is  vital,  but 
it  means  living  in  the  field,  making  long 
patrols  of  up  to  5  days  in  length  through 
the  heavily  wooded  hills  that  almost  have 
their  feet  in  the  sea.  It  means  splashing  for 
hours  through  paddy  up  to  the  waist  in 
water;  it  means  leeches  and  mosquitoes: 
dysentery  and  prickly  heat;  and  sudden 
death  from  snipers  and  booby  traps.  Yet  men 
are  volunteering  to  stay  on  after  they  are  due 
to  go  home.  Why?  "Because  I  feel  I  tan  do 
some  good  out  here." 

There  is,  of  course,  the  other  side  to  the 
picture.  Marine  units,  and  others,  have  set 
fire  needlessly  to  villages  from  which  they 
have  come  under  fire.  "When  five  of  your 
buddies  are  killed  you  do  all  you  can  to  get 
the  fellows  who  killed  them,"  one  marine 
said.  "You  don't  give  a  damn  for  their 
houses  or  anything." 

Innocent  civilians  have  been,  and  are. 
being  shot  down  as  Vletcong  when  all  they 
have  been  doing  is  to  run  back  to  the  safety 
of  their  homes.  But  there  is  another  side 
to  this  too.  "My  men  have  become  so  hesi- 
tant in  shooting  anyone."  an  officer  told  me, 
"that  I've  seen  Vletcong  getUng  away  from 
them.  They  really  don't  want  to  hurt  any- 
one who  is  not  a  Vletcong  and  unless  they 
are  actually  fired  on  it  Is  impossible  for  them 
to  tell  who  is  a  Vletcong  and  who  is  not.  I 
guess  we  make  mistakes  both  ways." 

For  the  politicians  and  the  generals  the 
war  here  U  complex  enough.  For  the  ordi- 
nary soldier  it  is  deeply  perplexing.  To  be 
expected  to  kill  and  to  risk  being  killed  and 
at  the  same  time  to  be  an  ambassador  of 
goodwill  and  a  social  worker  among  the  peo- 
ple one  is  kUling  is  to  ask  a  great  deal.  Prom 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  American  marines 
in  the  field  they  seem  to  be  attempting,  and 
Indeed  achieving,  something  which  has  never 
been  demanded  of  soldiers  before. 


U.S. 


Wheat  Stalled  by  India's  PrimiHve 
Ways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  coUeagues  an  article  pertaining  to  the 
distribuUon  of  U.S.  wheat  in  India.  This 
article  appeared  In  the  April  2  edition  of 
the  Fairfield  Dally  Ledger.  Fairfield 
Iowa.  I  recently  proposed  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  United  States  move  ahead 
more  rapidly  In  the  development  of  the 
piggyback  barge  system  to  facilitate  dis-' 
tribution  of  our  grain  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  believe  this  system,  which 
greatly  reduces  the  handling  and  load- 
ing process,  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  attainment  of  a  solution  of  the  exist- 
ing problem. 

The  article  follows : 

U.S.  Wheat  Stalled  by  India's  Primiifve 
Wats 

New  Delhi,  India.— Completing  a  Journey 
half  way  around  the  world,  an  American 
freighter  tied  up  at  Alexandria  dock  In  Bom- 
bay with  thousands  of  tons  of  golden  Mid- 
western wheat  to  feed  India's  hungry  mil- 
lions. ' 

Long  black  sucUon  tubes  bearing  the  hand- 
clasp sign  of  the  U.S.  aid  program  snaked 
down  into  the  ship's  holds.    Engines  made  is 
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Wisconsin  started  with  a  roar  and  the  grain 
began  pouring  Into  a  dockside  warehouse. 

It  was  an  example  of  20th  century  America 
delivering  the  goods — harnessing  the  scien- 
tific wonder  of  Its  farms  to  the  world's  best 
transportation  system  In  a  cami>algn  against 
famine  In  India. 

At  the  discharge  end  of  the  suction  tubes, 
the  fast-moving  20tli  century  ran  smack  into 
the  18th  century,  faltered,  slowed  and  all  but 
stopped. 

On  the  receiving  end  were  Indian  long- 
shoremen wielding  tlnpans  and  burlap  bags. 
They  stooped,  laboriously  scooped,  bagged, 
and  weighed  the  grain. 

Then,  as  their  forefathers  did  centuries 
ago,  the  longshoremen  hoisted  200-pound 
bags  onto  their  heads  and  trotted  outside. 

The  grain  was  en  route  to  villages  In  the 
Interior — by  rickety  truck,  train,  oxcart,  and 
rlverboat.  It  often  takes  longer  than  the  30- 
day  voyage  from  U.S.  porto  to  dockside  in 
India. 

Rail  shipment  Is  limited.  Lightweight  rails 
prevent  maximum  loading  of  available 
freight  cars  or  fast  movement  of  trains. 

At  Phalodl,  an  oasis  city  at  the  end  of  the 
northern  railway  Une  in  the  Indian  desert  in 
Rajasthan  State,  six  freight  cars  brought 
some  400  tons  of  American  wheat  which  had 
been  unloaded  at  the  Gulf  of  Kutch  450  miles 
south. 

The  car*  spent  1  day  on  the  siding. 
When  unloading  started  it  took  3  days  for 
barefoot  laborers  to  haul  the  bags  of  wheat 
onto  the  platform.  Crows  flew  down  and 
thrust  their  beaks  Into  the  bags,  gobbling 
grain. 

On  the  fourth  morning,  two-wheel  carts 
pulled  by  pairs  of  Brahma  bulls  lined  up 
and  the  bags  were  loaded,  nine  bags  to  a  cart. 
Then  they  were  carted  about  four  blocks  to  a 
lease  warehouse — that  lacked  poisons,  traps, 
or  other  rodent  preventive*. 

Each  time  the  bags  were  moved,  grain 
seeped  from  the  seams,  and  one  or  two  split 
open. 

No  provision  had  been  made  for  distribut- 
ing the  wheat,  although  the  Phalodl  area 
was  described  as  the  most  seriously  affected 
of  the  state's  hunger  areas. 

Oovernment  officials  said  they  were  at 
work  organizing  a  half  doeen  or  so  ration 
shops  In  the  outlying  villages.  First  they 
bad  to  find  a  merchant  in  each  viUaf^  who 
would  agree  to  handle  the  wheat,  sell  It  at  the 
prescribed  rate,  and  settle  for  the  decreed 
profit. 

Once  the  shops  were  established  the  grain 
would  move  by  truck  or  Jeep — or  perhaps 
carried  on  camel  back — across  the  sand  dunes 
to  vUlagee. 

This  spectacle,  reF>eated  all  over  India,  has 
brought  home  to  American  officials  a  star- 
tling fact:  It  Is  not  enough  to  grow  wheat 
and  deliver  it  to  India.  If  widespread  hunger 
is  to  be  averted.  American  techniques  also 
must  be  applied  to  moving  the  people. 

In  normal  times.  American  grain  arrived 
at  dockside  in  India  at  the  rate  of  600,000 
tOBs  monthly.  Emergency  shipments  last 
year  hit  about  850.000  ton^  in  1  month  and 
•trained  India's  Internal  distribution  facili- 
ties to  the  limit. 


The  Fraud  of  Canned  News — Continued 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  mew  jxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  April  28, 1966 

iii.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.     Mr. 
I^?eaker,  on  April  6  last,  I  called  to  the 


attention  of  the  House  an  article  on 
"canned"  editorials  that  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist,  the  oCBcial  magazine  of  the  AFLr- 
CIO.  At  the  same  time,  I  presented  an 
editorial  from  the  March  26  edition  of 
Publishers'  Auxiliary  deploring  the  use 
of  canned  editorials  as  a  practice  that 
cheats  and  betrays  the  reader.  And  with 
these  two  articles,  I  placed  into  the  Rec- 
ord promotion  material  from  a  firm  that 
specializes  tn  publicity  placements. 

In  my  commentary  prefacing  these 
materials,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  postal  law  punishes  the  editor  or 
publisher  who  deliberately  misleads  his 
readers  by  failure  to  brand  advertising 
content  as  such;  and  I  posed  the  ques- 
tion that  if  it  be  in  the  public  interest 
to  prevent  deceit  In  a  periodical's  news 
columns,  would  it  not  also  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  prevent  deceit  on  the  edi- 
torial page.  In  posing  the  question,  I 
suggested  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  a  requirement  that  canned  edito- 
rials be  labeled  as  such  and  that  those 
who  have  paid  for  the  use  of  the  edito- 
rial space  be  identified. 

My  purpose  in  bringing  the  subject  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  was  to  stimu- 
late discussion  on  the  issue  of  canned 
editorials,  the  abuse  of  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  fraud  on  the  first  amendment. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr.  Robert  U. 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher, has,  in  the  edition  of  April  23, 
launched  such  a  discussion  by  suggesting 
that  each  State  publishers'  press  asso- 
ciation take  a  public  stand  on  the  issue. 
I  think  this  is  an  excellent  suggestion  and 
one  that  merits  the  most  serious  consid- 
eration by  each  and  every  one  of  our 
State  press  associations.  The  freedom  of 
the  press  is  so  precious  a  right  that  I 
should  think  that  those  who  are  privi- 
leged to  exercise  it  would  be  the  first 
to  insist  that  an  abuse  of  that  right  be 
expunged  from  our  national  scene.  We 
shall  all  be  the  better  for  it  If  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  profession  Itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  Mr. 
Brown's  commentary: 

Canned  Editokials 
(By  Robert  U.  Brown) 
Readers  of  the  weekly  Porsythe  (Mont.) 
Independent  and  the  Winona  (Miss.)  Times, 
have  something  in  common.  They  have 
been  the  unknowing  victims  of  a  fraud  per- 
petrated on  them  in  the  name  of  objective 
Journalism. 

They  and  tens  of  thousands  of  other  read- 
ers of  small  town  dally  and  weekly  news- 
papers have  been  fed  a  steady  diet  of  identi- 
cal "canned  copy"  directed  against  the  repeal 
of  section  14(b) — all  of  it  written,  paid  for. 
and  distributed  in  behalf  of  the  rlght-to- 
work  advocates  under  the  guise  of  news. 

What  subscribers  to  the  Independent  and 
Times  paid  for  and  believed  to  be  news  from 
recognized  and  re8p>onslble  sources,  or  to  be 
the  creation  of  their  local  editor's  mind  and 
typewriter,  actually  has  been  the  slick  writ- 
ing of  rlght-to-work  lobbyists  in  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

'The  barrage  of  editorials  and  news  on 
14(b)  which  occupied  the  news  and  editorial 
pages  of  hundreds  of  American  small  town 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  got  there  be- 
cause the  lobbyists  paid  Washington  news 
services  a  fee  to  send  them  to  editors.  They 
appeared  In  content  or  headline  in  virtually 
every  State  of  the  Union. 

The  reader  could  be  expected  to  assume 


that  the  editorial  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
local  editor — respected  Rotarian,  community 
leader  and  doting  parent — who  had  exam- 
ined facts  and  figures  and  the  economic 
climate  around  him  (most  of  the  stories  ap- 
peared in  the  rlght-to-work  States). 

This  editorial,  however,  was  the  product 
of  National  News-Research,  a  "bollerroom" 
operation  In  Washington,  and  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  hundreds  of  weekly  and  small 
town  daUles. 

The  cost  to  the  local  editor  was  nothing. 
The  tab  had  been  picked  up  by  the  rlght- 
to-work  sponsor,  as  was  the  coct  of  the  steady 
stream  of  similar  outpourings  by  other 
"newsservices."  ■'^a.,,^^^ 

If  we  had  lifted  (stolen)  the  above  words 
from  somebody  else  and  use  them  in  this 
way  we  would  be  accused  of  plagiarism.  If 
we  had  accepted  these  same  words  knowing 
they  eame  from  another  source  but  used 
them  without  attribution  or  identification 
we  could  be  accused  of  using  canned  edi- 
torials. 

There  are  legal  restralnU  against  the  first. 
There  are  only  moral  and  ethical  restraints 
against  the  second  but  even  these  may  have 
their  qualifications  In  the  mind  of  the  editor. 
Regardless  of  what  others  may  say,  he  might 
feel  naively  that  "regardless  of  authorship, 
regardless  of  the  source,  if  these  words  ex- 
press a  point  of  view  that  coincides  with 
mine  and  say  it  better  than  I  could  say  it 
then  I  see  nothing  wrong  with  embracing 
them  as  my  own." 

This  isn't  fair  to  the  reader  who  credits  the 
editor  with  undeserved  authorship  and 
erudition.  It  doesn't  take  into  account, 
either,  the  persuasiveness  of  the  original  au- 
thor who  may  convince  an  editor  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  that  "this  is  the  way  I 
really  feel  about  it."  And  it  doesn't  credit 
the  design  and  motives  of  the  authors  and 
distributors  who  do  so  for  a  price. 

Actually,  the  first  part  of  this  piece  was 
quoted  (reprinted)  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  6.  The  words  were  written 
by  Ray  Denlson  of  the  public  relations  dt- 
partment  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions and  appeared  originally  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  American  Pederatlonlst  magazine 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  They  were  placed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Representative 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Denlson's  article  had  a  lot  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  canned  editorial  and 
publicity  drive  In  behalf  of  the  rlght-to-work 
movement  which  we  won't  go  Into  here. 

Representative  Thompson,  however,  in- 
serted Into  the  Record  some  promotional  ma- 
terial distributed  by  one  of  the  publicity 
factories  or  bollerrooms.  This  one  specializes 
In  "mass-media  publicity  placements — for 
public  relations  firms,  advertising  agencies, 
companies,  associations,  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations." Its  list  of  clients,  also  In  the 
Record,  reads  like  a  "Who's  Who"  of  Ameri- 
can business. 

This  outfit  has  "five  supplementary  serv- 
ices"— an  edltcM-'s  digest  which  Is  a  sotnrce 
of  feature  stMles,  selected  news  features 
which  supplies  editorial  mats,  a  division  that 
supplies  taped  material  to  radio  stations,  an- 
other that  provides  scripts  and  stills  to  tele- 
vision stations,  also  films  and  "featurettes." 
All  these  devices  are  used  to  plug  the  sjxjn- 
sor's  name  and  product  surreptitiously. 

Broadcast  editors  must  be  giving  time 
away  free,  as  print  editors  give  space  away, 
to  these  enticing  tidbits  otherwise  no  one 
would  be  buying  the  services  of  an  outfit 
like  this. 

As  E.  &  P  has  said  many  times:  "Why 
should  anyone  buy  it  (advertising  space)  if 
you  are  going  to  give  it  away  free?" 

In  introducing  all  this  material  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  Representative 
Thompson  said: 

"Our  postal  law  provides  rather  severe 
penalties   for  the   editor   or   publisher  who 
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misleads  his  readers  by  failure  to  brand  ad- 
vertising content  as  such.  If  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  prevent  deceit  in  a  periodi- 
cal's news  columns,  is  it  not  in  the  public 
interest  as  well  to  prevent  deceit  on  the  edi- 
torial page?  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  think 
we  can  eliminate  the  use  of  canned  edito- 
rials, but  I  do  think  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  a  requirement  that  they 
be  labeled  as  such,  and  that  those  who  have 
bought  and  paid  for  the  editorial  space  be 
identified." 

Represent  ctive  Thompson  is  not  so  naive. 
If  a  requirement  such  as  he  proposes  were 
enacted  into  law  it  would  undoubtedly  elim- 
inate all  canned  editorials  t>ecause  most 
editors  would  be  ashamed  to  admit  in  public 
that  they  have  cheated  their  readers  In  that 
way. 

The  law  probably  would  be  unconstltu- 
Uonal  but  it  would  do  the  trick. 

One  other  way  to  eliminate  them  is  fc«' 
every  State  publishers'  and  press  association 
to  take  a  public  stand  on  the  issue.  A  grass- 
roots condemnation  of  the  practice  would 
have  a  lot  cf  Infiuence  on  editors,  even  the 
smallest  ones  who  may  not  belong  to  the 
association. 

What  wo  need  are  editors  who  have  the 
guts  to  admit  on  their  editorial  pages  either 
that  "I  have  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject 
today,"  or  "I  haven't  had  time  to  write 
anything  for  this  space  this  week,"  and 
leave  it  blank. 

Or,  if  they  fill  the  space  with  material 
from  othir  sources,  that  they  label  It  prop- 
erly as  to  its  source  for  the  edification  of 
their  readers. 
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Chairman  John  Macy,  of  Ciril  Service 
Commission,  Operates  as  if  He  Were 
a  Stone-Age  Manager,  According  to 
Washington  Daily  News 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  April  28,  1966, 
John  Cramer  in  his  column  gives  a  con- 
cise and  splendid  argument  against 
mandatory  retirement  with  30  years  of 
service  at  age  55. 

According  to  Chairman  Macy,  "The 
hand  that  glvith,  givith  little,  and  the 
hand  that  takith  away,  takes  a  lot  more" 
according  to  his  argument.  According  to 
his  formula,  a  person  with  30  years  serv- 
ice at  age  55  has  the  opportunity  of 
either  remaining  at  work  or  retiring  at 
his  or  her  option  at  a  slightly  reduced 
annuity.  This  present  pay  bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  and  is  now  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate  committee  gives  full 
retirement. 

The  subcommittee  reported  out  this 
optional  retirement  by  a  vote  of  14  to  2 
and  it  was  passed  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee unanimously,  and  it  was  passed 
by  the  House  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
399  to  1.  So  I  think  that  Mr.  Macy 
should  have  understood  in  no  uncertain 
terms  how  the  House,  the  committee,  and 
the  subcommittee  felt. 

The  following  is  the  article  by  John 
Cramer,  entitled  "John  Macy  Stone-Age 
Manager,"  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  of  April  28,  1966: 


John  Macy:  Stone-Ao*  MANAcaea 
(By  John  Cramer) 

Much  as  I  hate  to  dirty  up  this  space,  I 
must  write  today  about  something  pretty 
crummy. 

I  refer  to  Qtvll  Service  Commission  Chair- 
man John  Macy's  scheme  to  give  Govern- 
ment a  blank  check  to  force  the  retirement 
of  GS-13-and-up  Federal  employees  who  have 
completed  30  years  of  service  and  reached 
ago  55. 

The  House  Civil  Service  Committee  re- 
jected the  Macy  brain  child  by  a  resounding 
14-to-2  vote.  Now  he's  trying  to  peddle  it 
to  the  Senate  committee.    ^ 

111  put  it  this  vray : 

To  me,  there's  something  that  Just  doesn't 
make  sense,  in  the  idea  of  Government  keep- 
ing  a  man   on   the   payroU   few   30   years 

handing  him  the  inevitable  30-year  pin  at 
the  Inevitable  awards  ceremony — and  then 
kicking  him  In  the  tail  by  stripping  him  of 
all  Job  protections. 

And  something  almost  comically-contra- 
dictory—tho  not  the  least  bit  funny — about 
a  CSC  Chairman's  Insistence  that  the  proper, 
automatic  reward  for  a  man  who  has  given 
his  best  30  years  to  civil  service  is  to  take 
him  out  from  imder  civil  service. 

ATrtHORITY 

That,  however,  is  what  Mr.  Macy  proposes 
He  wants  Government  to  have  complete,  final, 
absolute,  arbitrary,  and  unappealable  au- 
thority to  rid  itself  of  30-to-55-and-up  em- 
ployees in  the  GS-13  to  GS-18  group. 

Mr.  Macy  told  the  Senate  committee:  "It 
Is  difficult  for  me  to  see  any  sound  reason  for 
denying  Government,  as  an  employer,  this 
limited  authority  needed  as  a  tool  of  good 
management." 

Well,  I've  already  offered  a  couple  of  pretty 
good  ones,  so  let's  get  on  to : 

Reason  No.  3:  In  a  special  but  very  real 
sense,  the  Macy  proposal  is  a  misleading  pro- 
posal. It  invites  the  false  interpretation  that 
forced  retirement  is  a  "painless"  subsUtute 
for  firing. 

That  simply  isn't  true. 

EAST   WAY 

What  the  program  offers  is  an  easy  way  for 
the  Government  manager  to  rid  himself  of 
the  employee  he  hasn't  the  managerial  guts 
to  fire  •  •  •  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  good 
employees  as  well  as  poor  ones. 

As  for  the  poor  bloke  victim.  Government 
personnel  records  clearly  will  Identify  him  as 
one  who's  been  forced  out.  And  when  he 
tries  for  a  new  Job,  he'U  find  himself  Just  as 
effectively  blackballed.  Just  as  much  an 
unwanted  derelict  in  the  labor  market,  as  if 
he'd  been  fired  outright. 

Reason  No.  4:  The  proposal's  stated  pur- 
pose almost  certainly  is  not  Its  true  purpose. 
As  presented.  It  appears  to  aim  only  at  the 
handful  of  older  employeee,  who  have  be- 
come nonproducers.  In  fact,  Its  principal 
achievement  (and  probably  its  true  purpose) 
would  be  to  give  management  a  monstrous 
club  with  life-or-death  powers  over  the  fu- 
ture careers  of  employees  In  the  30-55  and  un 
bracket. 

Reason  No.  5:  It's  an  open  Invitation  to 
those  who  would  substitute  a  spoUs  system 
in  Government,  for  a  clvU  service  system. 
Mr.  Macy  Is  not  himself  a  spollster,  but  he's 
perfectly  willing,  it  seems,  to  play  with 
matches  in  the  hayloft.  He  chooses  to  for- 
get that  arbitrary  removal  power  is,  and 
always  will  be  mortal  enemy  No.  1  for  the 
merit  system. 

MEANS 

His  proposal  means  that  an  estimated 
23,000  top  Government  employees — a  fifth  ot 
the  115,000  in  the  GS-13  through  GS-18 
group — would  be  subject  to  arbitrary  re- 
moval. 

Given  a  change  in  administration,  these 
23,000  Jobs  would  become  irresistible  plums 
for  the  new  party  in  power.  Many  would  be 
turned  over  to  candidates  of  the  proper  po- 
litical faith — to  the  accompaniment  of  loud 


Hosannas  acclaiming  "a  cleaning  out  of 
deadwood"  and  "an  Injection  of  new  blood" 
In  the  Federal  service. 

Reason  No.  6:  It's  a  cruel  proposal,  barren 
of  aU  compassion — except  the  requirement 
that  the  victim  must  have  worked  the  30 
years  necessary  to  qualify  for  a  pension  equ?a 
to  56.25  percent  of  base  pay.  Decent  em- 
ployers simply  don't  toes  30-year  retainers 
on  to  society's  scrap  heap  without  first  ex- 
amining all  pcfalble  alternative*.  The  Macy 
proposal  is  aimed  at  making  it  as  eafy  as 
possible  for  unscrupulous  managers  to  Ignore 
the  alternatives.  ♦ 

Reason  No.  7 :  It's  an  unnecessary  propoeal. 
Government  can  and  does  fire  the  unproduc- 
tive. I  say:  If  Government  simply  can't  put 
up  with  the  nonproductive  30-year  guy,  if 
sincere  efforts  to  reassign  or  remotlvate  him 
haven't  worked.  If  his  failures  overcome  all 
considerations  of  compassion,  then,  by  all 
means.  Government  should  fire  him,  too. 
That's  the  proper  business  of  managers. 
That's  what  they're  paid  for. 

Reason  No.  8:  Its  a  proposal  which  credlU 
Government  management  virlth  a  degree  of 
InfalllbUlty  management  simply  doesn't 
possess. 

APPEALED 

According  to  Commission  Bulletin  772-8, 
out  of  1,793  adverse  actions — ^firings,  demo- 
tlona.  etc. — appealed  by  Federal  employeea 
during  1965,  a  total  of  499  (27.8  percent) 
eventually  were  reversed  or  modified  by  the 
agency  or  CSC. 

Clearly,  the  error  percentage  would  rise  if 
appeals  rights  were  eliminated — as  Mr.  Macy 
proposes.  And  the  tragedy.  In  terms  of 
careers  wrongfully  shattered,  would  become 
much  larger. 

Reason  No.  9:  The  Macy  propoeal  Is  a 
throwback  to  stone-age  management — 
meaning  management  by  whip  and  club. 
Enlightened  modern  management  thinks  In 
terms  of  improved  selection,  more  careful 
probationary  screening,  mbre  career  guid- 
ance, fuller  skills  utilization— and,  above  all. 
in  terms  of  providing  better  motivation. 

Reason  No.  10:  The  Macy  proposal  wlU 
cost  Government  far  more  than  It  produces. 
It  may  weed  out  a  few  elderly  misfits — many 
of  them  square  pegs  because  they  wwe  mis- 
managed into  being  square  i>egs. 

But  it  also  will  prompt  God  knows  how 
many  thoroughly  competent  people  to  retira 
at  65  rather  than  take  any  slightest  chance 
that  their  remaining  days  of  usefulness  will 
be  arbitrarily  destroyed  by  a  change  in  ad- 
ministratlcMi  •  •  •  an  agency  reorganiza- 
tion •  •  ♦  or  an  unscrupulous  new  boas. 


Congressman  Jim  Corman's  Sixth  Aonaal 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    CALIFORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28, 1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  sent  out  my  sixth  annual 
questionnaire.  The  purpose  of  the  an- 
nual questionnaire  Is  to  better  determine 
the  views  of  my  constituents  on  the  im- 
portant issues  which  face  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation. 


I  have  received  approximately  10,000 
replies  and  the  response  demonstrates 
the  great  interest  and  concern  of  my 
constituents  in  the  22d  District  of 
California. 

Several  questions  revealed  Important 
trends  in  pubUc  opinion.    More  than  75 
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percent  of  the  respondents  favored  nego- 
tiations in  Vietnam  and  over  65  percent 
suppwrt  the  representation  of  the  Viet- 
cong  at  the  conference  table. 

Agriculture  subsidies  received  the  most 
mention  as  a  Federal  program  deserving 
reductions  in  appropriations. 

Almost  two  out  of  three  favored  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  outlaw  racial  discrim- 
ination in  jury  selection. 

Project  Headstart  and  work -study 
grants  received  the  highest  degree  of 
public  acceptance  as  elements  in  the  war 
-on  poverty. 

Almost  three  out  of  four  urged  legis- 
lation to  extend  Federal  safety  standards 
to  the  manufacture  of  automobiles. 

In  the  most  decisive  return  on  any 
question,  my  constituents  urged  changes 
in  the  foreign  assistance  program  and 
specified  more  selectivity  in  aid  recipi- 
ents as  the  key  reform. 

The  complete  returns  to  my  question- 
naire follow: 

QUISTIONNAMB    RESULTS 

Early  In  March.  I  mailed  my  6th  annual 
queetionnalre  to  all  resJdenU  of  the  22d 
Dtetrlct.  I  waa  greatly  pleased  with  the  ex- 
cellent response  the  questionnaire  received, 
and  I  would  Uke  to  report  the  results  to  you. 

1.  What  do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  do  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Expand  the  war  by  conventional  means 
without  using  nuclear  weapons 3<J.  0 

Continue  current  policy  of  military 
support 25.0 

Expctnd  the  war.  Including  the  use  of 
nuclear    weapons lo.  1 

Withdraw  our  military  troops  Immedi- 
ately  . 7  9 

Other 21.0 

2.  Do  you  favor  negotiations  for  peace  in 
Vietnam? 

Percent 

Te« - 78.4 

Ho 20.  0 

No    opinion 5.5 

If  yes.  should  the  Vletcong  be  represented 
»t  the  conference  table? 

Percent 

▼•• - 65.  I 

Wo - - -  29.4 

No  opinion 6.  5 

3.  If  Congress  determines  that  we  must  re- 
duce spending.  In  what  areas  do  you  think 
cuts  should  t>e  made  (choices  given  equal 
weight  In  tallying)  ? 

Percent 

Agriculture  sudsldles 28.0 

Public  works  programs 21.9 

War  on  Poverty 21.3 

The  space  program . 13.0 

Veterans'  benefits 9.3 

Defense  spending 8,5 

4.  If  Congress  determines  that  additional 
funds  are  needed  for  flacal  1967.  how  should 
they  be  raised  (choices  given  equal  weight 
in  tallying)? 

Percent 

Increase  corporate  Income  taxes 34.  6 

Increase  exdse  taxes. 33.0 

Increase  personal  income  taxes 20.6 

Increase   borrowing n.8 

5.  Do  you  favor  Federal  legislation 
outlawing  racial  discrimination  In  Jury 
selections? 

Percent 

Yes M.6 

Mo 27.  • 

Ho  opinion 7.« 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  FMeral  expenditures 
for  space  exploration  should : 

Percent 

Remain  the  same 54.  7 

Be  redviced ao.  4 

Be    Increased 18.9 


7.  Please  check  the  programs  In  the  war 
on  poverty  you  think  shoiUd  be  continued  in 
the  future  (choices  given  equal  weight  In 
tallying)  : 

Permit 
Educational  services  for  preschool  chil- 
dren   (Project    Headstart) 19.7 

Work -study  grants  for  college  students  17.  3 

Job  Corps.- 18,  3 

Special  small  business  loans 14.3 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 14.0 

Domestic  Peace  Corps 11.  3 

None 7.  1 

8.  Do  you  support  legislation  to  enable  the 
Federal  Government  to  deal  effectively  with 
strikes  which  threaten  Irreparable  damitge 
to  the  national  Interest? 

Percent 

Yes 79.2 

No 15.9 

No  Opinion 4.9 

9.  Legislation  has  been  Introduced  pro- 
viding for  Federal  contracts  with  education 
institutions  and  private  Industry  to  apply 
systems  analysis  and  engineering  to  help 
solve  problems  in  such  fields  as  law  enforce- 
ment, pollution  and  transportation.  Do  you 
favor  this  approach? 

Percent 

Yes 70  8 

No 21.6 

No   opinion 7.6 

10.  Do  you  favor  4-year  terms  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Percen  t 

Yes 60  4 

No 34  2 

No    opinion 5.4 

If  yes.  when  should  Members  of  the  House 

be  elected? 

Percent 

Half  when  the  President  is  elected  and 
half  in  the  middle  of  the  Presiden- 
tial   term 47.7 

In  the  middle  of  the  President's  term 
of  ofSce 27  0 

When  the  President  is  elected 25  3 

1 1 .  Do  you  favor  legislation  extending  Fed- 
eral safety  standards  to  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles? 

Percent 

Yes 73.0 

No 22.0 

No  opinion 6.0 

12.  Do  you  believe  changes  are  needed  In 
our  foreign  assistance  program? 

Percent 

Yes. 95.8 

No-.. 1.  1 

No  opinion 3.  1 

If  yes,  please  indicate  what  changes  are 
needed: 

Percent 
Be  more  selective  In  nations  receiving 

aid 43  2 

Decrease  economic  aid 17.9 

Decrease  military  aid 17.1 

Increase  economic  aid e.  9 

Cut  off  all  aid .-^     4.2 

Increase  military  aid 1.9 

Other. 8.8 


InTettment  Bankers  Oppose  Monicipal 
Indastrial  Finaocinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  let- 
ter dated  April  25.  the  Investment  Bank- 


ers Association  of  America  has  notified 
all  members  of  Congress  of  its  opposition 
to  the  practice  of  selling  municipal  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  build  private  plants  for 
private  gain. 

The  Association,  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers can  profit  by  underwriting  these 
bonds,  has  taken  a  public-spirited, 
far-sighted  stand  with  regard  to  this 
practice,  sometimes  called  municipal 
Industrial  financing. 

I  am  al3o  gratified  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  supporting  legislation  which  Rep- 
resentative Henry  Reuss  and  I  have  in- 
troduced to  curb  this  practice.  Our 
bills.  H.R.  5586  and  H.R.  5598.  currently 
are  pending  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Municipal  financing  for  industrial 
purposes  is,  unfortunately,  growing  more 
prevalent.  In  more  than  half  the  States 
localities  now  have  the  authority  to  issue 
such  bond.s 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  Dil- 
lon has  called  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  these  private  purposes  "a  dan- 
gerous practice"  and  has  urged  Congress 
to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Others  who  previously  have  supported 
an  end  to  this  misuse  of  the  bonding 
prlvUege  are  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  In  addition,  the  maga- 
zines Barron's  and  the  Daily  Bond  Buyer 
have  condemned  the  practice  in  edi- 
torials. 

In  order  to  bring  special  emphasis  to 
the  need  for  reform  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  issuance  of  tax-free  municipal 
bonds,  I  include  at  tills  point  the  letter 
from  the  Investment  Bankers  Associa- 
tion of  America,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  15  largest  municipal  Industrial  bond 
Issues,  and  a  story  whlcli  appeared  April 
1  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  the  prac- 
tice. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  materials  will 
alert  our  colleagues  to  the  dangers  to  the 
economy  and  our  system  of  capitalism 
posed  by  the  practice  of  municipal  in- 
dustrial financing. 

The  items  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
of  America) 

Aran.  25.  1966. 
To  all  Senator»  and  Representatives: 

Diverted  to  private  use  for  private  profit. 
•  1  billion  In  tax-exempt  public  municipal 
funds. 

Bypassed  SEC  supervision,  many  issues  of 
publicly  offered  bonds  secured  by  the  credit 
of  private  corporations. 

How?  Through  the  sale  of  municipal  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  build  private  plants  for 
private  gain — a  practice  called  municipal  in- 
dustrial financing. 

The  urgency  for  corrective  action  is  un- 
derlined by  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  April  1. 
1966.  front  page  article.  "Cheaper  Financing: 
Dodging  High  Interest.  More  Companies 
Build  With  Municipal  Bonds."  a  copy  of 
which  is  enclosed. 

We  ask  your  support  of  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate municipal  Industrial  financing  for  we 
believe  and  hope  you  will  agree,  that: 

Private  corporations  should  not  utilize  tax- 
exempt  Investment  funds  which  otherwise 
would  be  available  for  schools  and  other 
proper  public  needs. 

Private  corporations  should  not  gain  tax 
advantages  at  the  expense  of  other  taxpayers. 
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The  Federal  Oovemment  should  not  be 
deprived  of  $20  to  $30  mllUon  of  Income  tax 
revenues  each  year. 

The  right  of  your  State  and  its  cities  to 
Issue  tax-exempt  municipal  bonds  for  proper 
public  purposes  should  not  be  placed  in 
jeopardy. 

The  SECs  laws  should  apply  equally  to  all 
similar  publicly  offered  securities  issued  for 
corjxM-ate  financing. 

Since  1950.  when  several  States  had  a  few 
million  dollars  of  mxiniclpal  Industrial  bonds 
outstanding,  municipal  industrial  financing 
has  grown  to  a  billion-dollar  business,  and  is 
still  growing,  legal  now  In  some  29  States. 
Additional  corporations  wlU  undoubtedly 
utilize  this  tax  gimmick  U  no  controlling  ac- 
tion is  taken. 

Competitive  pressures  have  forced  more 
and  more  States  to  adopt  leglslaUon  permit- 
ting municipal  Industrial  financing.  It  is  too 
late  to  stc^  this  abuse  of  tax  exemption 
by  action  at  the  State  level.  Congress  alone 
can  and  must  stop  It. 

The  remedy  lies  in  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  deny  deduc- 
tions for  any  amount  paid  to  a  governmental 
unit  by  a  private  company  for  occupancy  of 
(or  as  interest  on  a  mortgage  on)  an  Indus- 
trial facility  financed  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  industrial  bonds.  Bills 
for  this  purpose  have  already  been  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Representative  Retjss 
(H.R.  5586),  Representative  Zablocki  (HJl. 
5598).  Representative  Griptin  (H.R.  5391), 
and  Representative  Ketth   (H.R.   7171). 

In  addition  to  these  four  bills  Representa- 
tives Keoch.  FotJNTAm,  and  Mintsh  have  in- 
troduced biUs  which  would  deny  deductions 
as  business  expenses  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue  Code  for  any  payments  to  a  govern- 
mental unit  by  a  private  company  for  such 
faciUUes.  however,  these  bills  only  cover  fa- 
clUUes  financed  by  revenue  bonds  and  do 
not  cover  facilities  financed  by  general  obli- 
gation bonds.  The  above  four  mentioned 
bills  discourage  the  use  of  either  type  of 
bond. 

On  April  8.  1966.  Representative  Byrnes, 
of  Wisconsin,  Introduced  H.R.  14313  designed 
to  curb  municipal  industrial  financing  by 
taxing  the  user  of  the  facility  financed  to 
the  extent  that  the  rent  paid  is  less  than  the 
fair  rental  value. 

Investment  bankers,  the  members  of  our 
association,  can  profit  by  underwriting 
municipal  industrial  bonds:  but  a  large 
majority  of  Investment  bankers  have  passed 
up  opportunlUes  to  participate  In  such  finan- 
cing and  the  accompanying  profits  because 
they  believe  that  such  fina-.clng  is  unsound 
In  principle,  involving  an  Improper  use  of 
tax-exempt  municipal  credit  for  the  benefit 
of  private  companies  and  government  owner- 
ship of  Industrial  plants. 

We  urge  you  to  join  us  and  the  many 
Individuals  and  organizations  who  oppose 
this  practice  and  have  spoken  out  against  It. 
If  you  believe  municipal  bonds  should  only 
be  sold  for  pubUc.  never  private,  purposes 
if  you  believe  In  the  responsible  exercise  of 
local  autonomy  and  State  sovereignty,  you 
will  work  to  help  eliminate  municlpai  In- 
dustrial financing. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  would 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  give  you  further 
information  on  this  subject. 

We  urge  you  to  introduce  legislation  Iden- 
tical with  or  substantlaUy  like  HJl  6688. 
HJi.  6598.  HJl.  6391.  or  HJl.  7171  and  to 
press  vigorously  for  action  on  such  leglsla- 
Uon to  discourage  further  abuse  of  the  ex- 
emption for  municipal  bonds. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Marsom  B.  Pratt, 
For  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Indu»- 
trial  nnandng.  Investment  Banken 
Association  of  America 
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FuTKEN  Largest  Municipai.  Industriai.  Bond 
Issues 

March  1961,  $26  mUllon:  Cherokee,  Ala 
(population  1,400)  to  buUd  a  chemical  plant 
for  Ajrmour  &  Co. 

December  20,  1962,  $21  million:  Opellka 
Ala.  (populatloa  15,678)  for  United  States 
Rubber. 

October  7.  1963.  $50  million:  Lewlsport. 
Ky.  (population  750 — employs  1,000)  to  biilld 
an  aluminum  plant  for  Harvey  Aluminum 
Oo.  * 

June  1964.  $23  million :  Helena.  Ark.  (popu- 
lation 11,500)  to  build  a  fertilizer  complex 
for  Arkla  Chemical  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Arkansas-Louisiana    Gas   Co. 

September  28,  1964,  $22,500,000:  Maricopa 
Coiaity.  Aria,  (population  663,510)  for 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

October  1964,  $20  million:  «lythevllle 
Ark.  (population  20,797)  to  build  an  anhy- 
drous ammonia  plant  for  Continental  OU 
Co. 

December  1964.  $45  mllUon:  PrattvlUe, 
Ala.  (population  6,616)  to  build  a  plant  for 
Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp. 

March  1,  1965,  $25,500,000:  Selma,  Ala 
(population  28,385)  for  Hammermlll  Paper 
Corp. 

March  21,  1985.  $45  million:  Phenlx  City 
Ala.  (population  27,630)  for  Mead  Corp.  and 
Inland  Container  Corp. 

August  1965.  $55  million:  Scottsboro  Ala 
(population  6,449)  Revere  Copper  &  Brass 
Co.  plant. 

February  1966,  $60  mlUlon:  CUnton.  Iowa 
(population  33,589)  for  construction  of  a 
plastics  and  petrochemical  plant  for  Chem- 
plex  Co.,  a  venture  sponsored  JolnUy  by 
Skelly  OU  Co.  and  American  Can  Co 

February  1966.  $30  mUlion:  Lorain,  Ohio 
(population  68,932)  Litton  Industries  of 
L.A.,  shipbuilding  enterprise. 

April  1966',  $70  million:  Camden,  Ala  .  to 
finance  construction  of  lumber,  plywood 
and  paperboard  facilities  for  United  Fruit 
Co.,  Boston,  and  MacMlllan,  Bloedel  & 
Powell  River,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

April  1966,  $35  million:  Issued  by  Northern 
Delaware  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion, an  agency  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to 
finance  acquisition  and  modernization  of 
steel  plant  from  the  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.  for 
that  corporation. 

April  1966  >  $34,400,000;  Ashland  Ky 
(population  31,283)  to  build  a  steel  plant 
for  Armco  Steel  Corp. 
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practice  Is  drawing  heavy  fire  from  critics 
who  claim  It  runs  counter  to  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  tax-exempt  municipal  financing. 

A  typical  arrangement  works  this  way  A 
town  issues  municipal  bonds  to  biUld  a  fac- 
^fJ  ^.^  occupied  by,  say.  Universal 
Widget,  Inc.  The  company,  in  turn,  signs 
a  long-term,  noncancelable  lease  with  the 
town,  which  owns  the  plant.  The  lease  Is 
surety  for  the  bonds.  The  lease  payments 
are  equal  to  the  amount  of  principal  and 
Interest  the  town  has  to  pay  on  the  bonds 
until  they  expire.  So  the  town  has  a  new 
industry  at  little  or  no  cost,  and  Universal 
Widget  has  a  new  plant. 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  I,  1966] 
Cheaper  Financing:  Dodgino  High  Inter- 
est, More  Companies  Build  With  Munici- 
PAL  Bonds — Low  Rates  on  Tax  Exempts 
Lure  Armco,  Cessna,  ITT;  Firms'  Leases 
Are  Surety — Abuse  of  Authority  Charged 

(By  Richard  R.  Leger) 
Atlanta.— Squeezed  by  rising  Interest 
rates  on  bank  borrowings  and  corporate 
bonds,  and  heavily  committed  to  expansion 
a  growing  number  of  U.S.  companies  are 
getting  cheap  financing  in  grassroots  Amer- 
ica— by  tapping  the  power  of  communities 
to  issue  municipal  bonds. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  this  device  was  sel- 
dom used,  and  then  mainly  by  smaU  often 
struggling,  companies  eager  to  locate  near 
cheap  labor  In  the  South,  where  municipal 
plant  financing  began.  But  now  such  cor- 
porate glanu  as  IntematlMial  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Corp.  and  American  Can  Co  are 
plunging  In,  and  sales  of  "municipal  indus- 
trial development  bonds"  are  soaring.  The 
practice  has  spread  far  outside  Dixie;  In  a 
majority  of  States,  municipal  bonds  to  fi- 
nance corpca^te  plants  are  being  sold.    The 


'  Sale  expected  soon. 


a  matter  op  interest 
All  thU.  of  course,  does  not  explain  why 
Universal  Widget  didn't  borrow  money  from 
a  bank  or  sell  its  own  bonds  to  raise  cash 
for  its  own  plant.  This  explanation  Is  slm- 
pie  enough;  the  Interest  on  the  municipal 
bonds  Is  well  below  what  the  company  would 
nave  had  to  pay  otherwise. 

Traditionally,  municipal  bonds  have  lower 
Interest  rates  than  corporate  bonds  Their 
attraction  to  investors  is  that  the  Interest 
income  they  provide  is  federally  tax  exempt. 
Often,  the  difference  in  interest  rates  be- 
tween corporate  and  municipal  bonds  is  1 
percentage  point  or  so— meaning  a  tidy  ben- 
^t     for     the     company     using     municipal 

This  financing  method  is  growing  even 
more  popular  as  the  cost  of  convMitional  bor- 
rowing rises.  Interest  rates  on  corporate 
bonds  have  cUmbed  for  more  than  a  year 
Last  month,  a  subsidiary  of  American  Elec- 
tric Power  Co.  put  $30  million  worth  of  bonds 
on  the  market— and  had  to  accept  an  annual 
Interest  rate  of  5.92  percent,  the  highest  for 

fi?/„.'^""  ^y  *  ^^*  o^  ^^^  company  since  the 
1920s.  There  Is  no  solace  at  banks,  either- 
in  early  March  the  minimum  or  "prime"  la- 
terest  rate  (the  fee  charged  the  highest-grade 
borrowers)  rose  to  a  record  6%  percent  from 
5  percent,  the  second  rise  In  3  months. 

savings     CONSn)ERABl.E  £ 

All  this.  Of  course,  makes  plant  financing 
by  municipal  bond  sales  increasingly  attrac- 
tive.   Though  the  difference  In  Interest  rates 
looks  niggling,  it  can  amoimt  to  a  pile  of  cash 
over  an  extended  period— as  American  Can 
Co..  and  Skelly  Oil  <3o.  can  tesUfy.    The  two 
raised  $60  million  for  a  common  facility  to 
make  plasUc  resins  by  getting  CUnton,  Iowa, 
to  market   municipal   bonds   for  the  plant 
The  Issue,  which  matures  over  25  years,  was 
sold  at  an  annual  cost  of  4.253  percent     As- 
suming American  <3an  and  Skelly  save  a  single 
percentage  point  in  interest  by  municipal  fi- 
nancing, a  likely  amount  considering  prevail- 
ing  Interest  rates  on  corporate   bonds  and 
bank  borrowings,  their  total  dollar  savings 
over  the  years  will  be  more  than  $9  mllUon 

Eastman  Dillon,  Union  Securities  &  Co  a 
New  York  Investment  banking  firm  that  un- 
derwrites a  major  share  of  these  municipal 
Industrial  bond  offerings,  esUmatce  that 
neariy  $1  billion  worth  of  these  issues  were 
sow  last  year,  a  five-  or  six-fold  Increase  from 

The  figure  U  expected  to  rise  even  higher 
this  year,  propelled  by  record  corporate  out- 
lays for  new  plant  capacity.  Though  higher 
interest  rates  on  conventional  borrowing  may 
trim  capital  spending  somewhat,  it's  pres- 
ently estimated  that  U.S.  companies  wlU 
spend  $60.2  bllUon  on  plant  and  equipment 
this  year,  a  16  percent  gain  from  1966. 

ARKANSAS,    ALABAMA    ARE    LEADERS 

In  the  South,  gains  In  municipal  Industrial 
bond  financing  have  been  dramaOc.  In  Ala- 
bama, three  big  Issxies  ($55  million  for  Revere 
Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  $46  mlUlon,  Jointly  for 
Mead  Corp.,  and  Inland  Container  Corp ,  and 
$25  mllUon  for  Hammermlll  Paper  Corp ) 
pushed  the  total  of  such  sales  in  the  State  In 
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1965  to  $135.1  million:  In  I960,  sales  were  only 
tie  million.  Arkanaaa  ezpectfl  such  financing 
this  year  alone  will  exceed  the  grand  total  of 
$220  million  recorded  over  the  five  previous 
years. 

Once  companies  and  communities  had  such 
bonds  sold  privately — even  secretly.  "They 
used  to  be  skittish  because  critics  called  this 
type  of  ananctng  socialistic — but  Industry  is 
rapidly  getting  hard-headed  because  borrow- 
ing costs  are  going  up  so  fast."  says  James 
P.  Rellly.  partner  In  Goodbody  &  Co.  Good- 
body,  New  York  Investment  banking  firm,  also 
does  extensive  underwriting  of  municipal  In- 
dustrial development  Issues. 

Now  more  of  these  Issues,  and  bigi;er  ones, 
are  openly  advertised  and  sold.  The  rapid 
rush  to  public  flnancLng  for  industry  is  draw- 
ing heavy  Are  from  several  directions.  Lat>or 
is  furious:  this  type  of  issue,  says  the  AFL- 
CIO,  encourages  plant  piracy  that  Is  leaving 
distressed  communities  in  its  wake.  A  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  AFIy-CIO  convention  in 
December  charges  that  municipal  Industrial 
bond  flnsLnclng  is  a  perversion  of  the  purpose 
of  tax-exempt  municipal  financing  at  low 
Interest  because  It  turns  the  money  to  pri- 
vate, not  public  gain.  Thousands  of  Its 
membera  have  lost  their  Jobs  through  plant 
rtmAways  prompted  by  such  financing,  the 
APL-CIO  claims. 

In  Congress,  Representative  Hznkt  S. 
Rxuss.  Democrat,  of  Wisconsin,  has  been 
fighting  to  remove  the  tax  exemption  from 
municipal  Industrial  development  bond»^a 
move  that  would  certainly  increase  the  In- 
terest rate  on  them  and  make  thla  sort  at 
financing  less  attractive  to  companies.  He 
estimates  that  38  States  now  permit  the  sale 
of  such  bonds. 

So  far  Representative  Rrcrss  has  fought  In 
vain.  He  charges  he  has  been  bloclced  by  the 
administration,  "which  has  refused  to  take 
a  p>oeitlon."  and  be  snape:  "I  regard  this  as 
•candalo\u."  In  bis  own  constituency  of 
ICUwaukee,  says  Representative  Rnrss.  about 
1,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  when  Cutler- 
Hammer,  Inc..  cloaed  a  plant  there  and 
opened  one  In  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  In  1966, 
where  the  same  product  was  manufactured. 
"ThU  Is  a  case  of  piracy,"  he  says.  "They'll 
tell  you  It  wasn't,  but  If  tbat's  so  then  why 
did  they  finance  the  $6.6  million  Bowling 
Green  plant  with  tax-exempt  bonds?" 

(Cutler-Hammer  says  the  move  was  "a  case 
of  economics,"  but  denies  that  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing was  a  major  factor  leading  to  relo- 
cation. 

HicHca  TAXxan 

The  Impact  of  tax-exempt  Industrial  fi- 
nancing may  have  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
Fedo-al  taxpayer,  according  to  some  crttlcs. 
A  New  York  banker  maintains  that  the  loss 
of  Federal  taxes  on  the  ever-Increasing  Inter- 
est revenues  from  such  bonds  will  throw  an 
unfair  burden  on  the  general  taxpayer  for 
years  to  come:  the  lost  revenue  will  have  to 
come  out  of  the  tatter's  pocket  In  the  form 
of  higher  Income  taxes,  it's  claimed. 

The  Investment  Bankers  Association  Is  in 
an  awkward  position.  Officially,  the  under- 
writing group  calls  municipal  Industrial  de- 
velopment bonda  "an  abuse  of  the  tax- 
exempt  credit  available  to  communities. " 
But  Its  members  are  selling  them  like  hot 
cakes.  "Investors  are  clamoring  for  them." 
says  a  spokesman  for  Hayden.  Stone.  Inc.,  a 
New  York  Investment  banking  firm.  "A 
Clinton.  Iowa,  livdustrial  bond  with  a  4.30 
percent  yield,  for  example,  is  equivalent  In 
return  to  a  taxable  bond  with  an  8.40  percent 
yield  for  a  guy  In  the  50-percent  tax  bracket." 

His  conclusion;  "It's  not  a  matter  of 
whether  it's  morally  right  or  wrong  to  sell 
these  bonds.  We  have  to  service  our  cus- 
tomers If  tbla  la  what  they  want,  or  we  lose 
them." 

AkMCO    TAXKS    THE    PLtTNCE 

The  companies,  too.  are  plowing  ahead  with 
their  financing  plans,  regardless  of  criticism. 
Many  big  concerns  arc  taking  the  municipal 


route  for  the  first  time.  Por  example.  Armco 
Steel  Corp.  plans  to  finance  a  new  $30  million 
steel  galvanizing  line  later  this  year  at  its 
Ashland.  Ky..  plant  with  municipals.  "We 
started  considering  the  bond  issue  last  fall 
and  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  be  criticized  for  taking  a  moral  stand 
with  our  stockholders'  moneyj^'  says  a  spokes- 
man. "There's  no  reason  why  this  kind  of 
financing  shouldn't  be  used.  There's  noth- 
ing illegal  about  It.  and  with  the  prime  rate 
so  high,  it's  even  niore  attractive." 

Most  municipal  financing  for  industry  is 
done  in  snuiUer  towns  and  cities  eager  to 
grow  by  attracting  new  plants.  But  some 
larger  cities  are  getting  into  the  act  now.  too. 
Ltiat  month  Cessna  Aircraft  Co.  asked  the 
Wichita.  Knns..  city  conunlsslon  to  issue 
about  $6  million  In  municipals  to  finance  ex- 
pansion at  the  company's  plant  there.  "We 
never  used  this  type  of  financing  before. " 
says  Vincent  Moore,  secretary,  who  adds  that 
the  city  has  agreed  to  Cessna's  request.  "But 
it's  being  used  more  and  more.  We're  turn- 
ing to  it  because  of  a  combination  of  our 
larger  expansion  this  year  and  the  Ughter 
money  market."  Cessna's  capital  outlays  this 
year  will  be  about  $10  million  compared  with 
$6.5  million  in  1965. 

rrr,  too 
ITT  entered  the  municipal  financing  area 
for  the  first  time  in  January  with  a  $650,000 
Alcorn  County,  Miss.,  bond  issue  for  construc- 
tion of  a  telecommunications  equipment 
plant.  A  spokesman  says  the  company  has 
several  more  municipal  issues  In  the  talking 
stage. 

The  record  size  for  any  TT.S.  municipal  In- 
dustrial bond  issue,  set  in  February  by  the 
$60  million  financing  for  Skelly  Oil  and  Amer- 
ican Can,  may  be  broken  soon— on  behalf  of 
a  foreign  company.  According  to  U.S.  under- 
writers working  with  the  concern.  MacMll- 
lan,  Bloedel  &  Powell  River.  Ltd..  Vancouver. 
Canada,  plans  to  finance  Its  first  major 
manufacturing  venture  In  the  United  States 
with  about  $75  million  In  miuUclpal  Indus- 
trial bonds.  It  Is  expected  that  the  money 
will  be  used  to  build  a  pulp,  paper,  and  pine 
plywood  mill  near  Pine  Hill.  Ala. 

Thoxigh  low-Interest  rates  are  the  prime 
attraction  to  companies  Involved  in  munic- 
ipal financing,  there  are  often  other  benefits. 
Flint  Steel  Corp.,  moving  a  steel  fabrication 
plant  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  neighboring 
West  Memphis.  Ark.,  will  have  Its  new  $2  mil- 
lion plant  financed  by  municipal  bonds. 
"This  financing  was  a  major  consideration," 
says  Quanah  W.  Sumpter.  treasurer  and  con- 
troller. "We'll  save  not  only  on  the  borrow- 
ing coat,  but  well  pay  no  property  tax,  either, 
which  we  now  pay  in  Memphis."  This  Is 
common  In  many  towns;  since  the  commu- 
nity owns  the  plant  and  the  company  only 
leases  It.  there  are  no  levies  against  the  firm. 
In  some  communities,  however,  the  company 
pays  a  fee  In  lieu  of  taxes. 

CRAMP  THINKS  BIG 

The  power  to  issue  municipals  for  industry 
has  led  some  tiny  towns  Into  blgtlme  fi- 
nancing. The  townsfolks  of  Champ.  Mo., 
which  has  only  50  residents  and  14  eligible 
voters,  approved  In  February  a  $12.6  million 
Issue  to  build  new  plants  for  three  compa- 
nies. All  will  be  replacements  for  plants  now 
operating  elsewhere — two  In  nearby  St.  Louis. 
A  village  official  reports  that  Champ  now  is 
discussing  deals  that  may  require  as  much 
as  $100  million  more  In  municipal  financing. 

There  Is  minimum  danger  to  communities 
In  such  transactions.  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  the  bonds  are  backed  by  the  com- 
pany's credit,  not  the  town's.  Only  when  a 
town  supports  a  struggling  Industry,  and 
pledges  Its  own  credit  and  taxing  power  as 
surety,  is  there  much  risk.  This  happens 
relatively  rarely,  but  It  doss  happen. 

In  1961.  for  example,  Haleyvllle,  Ala.,  a 
town  of  4.000,  used  Its  own  credit  to  back 
•650,000  of  bonds  for  a  new  company  set  up 


to  make  piggyback  trailers  for  railroads. 
Not  a  single  trailer  was  produced,  says  the 
mayor,  and  the  town  took  over  the  plant 
when  the  company  failed  to  make  Its  lease 
payments.  It  was  vacant  until  1964.  and 
rented  then  for  a  sum  equivalent  only  to  76 
percent  of  the  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds.  A  boost  In  the  city's 
sales  tax  from  1  percent  to  3  percent,  made 
when  the  trailer  company  folded,  is  still  in 
effect. 


And  Now  What  Image? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OP    IXORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday.  April  7,  1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  privi- 
leged to  submit  for  publication  In  the 
Congressional  Record  an  able  and 
thought-provoking  speech  by  Madam 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  was  delivered  at 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  on  Monday. 
April  18: 

And  Now  What  Image? 

(An  address  by  Madam  Chiang  Kai-shek  at 

the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit  i 

For  the  past  8  months  a  continuous  rau- 
cous hue  and  cry  have  added  to  our  vocab- 
ulary words  of  dubious  asset  such  as  teach- 
ins,  sit-ins.  Vietnlks.  and  perhaps  some 
day  soon  spcak-lns  and  talk-Ins.  There  has 
also  Iseen  created  a  public  commotion  er- 
rantly called  the  debate  of  America.  This 
sudden  and  quickened  desire  for  open  hear- 
ings, open  debates,  and  open  discussions  has 
been  attributed  by  a  few  people  to  an  alleged 
taboo  that  has  lasted  15  years  and  has  been 
characterized  as  a  problem  that  no  one 
wanted  to  tackle  In  public  except  In  terms 
of  virulent  denunciation  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists which  has  led  to  Inconclusiveness. 

To  many  and  certainly  to  those  not  famil- 
iar with,  shall  we  say.  the  free  and  not  to  be 
accountable  for.  tabletalk  hablU  in  some 
quarters  In  the  United  States,  the  above 
lament  seems  startllngly  Inaccurate,  ap- 
pallingly uninformed,  or  patently  prevari- 
catory. 

Anyone  who  has  been  reading  or  listening 
to  even  a  mlnlscule  part  of  the  cascade  ol 
writings  and  opinions  voiced  in  the  open 
media  for  the  last  15  years  without  making 
a  serious  attempt  to  follow  what  has  been 
expressed  knows  that  there  are  and  always 
have  been  exhaustive  coverage  and  public 
discussions  of  the  Chinese  Communist  mili- 
tancy and  their  "world  Uberation"  Intronsl- 
geance  as  well  as  their  Internal  policy  of 
Draconian  repression  and  purposeful  malevo- 
lence. And  I  should  think  that  all  who  are 
conscious  o*  the  problems  that  the  Chinese 
Conmiunlsts  have  posited  to  and  created  in 
the  world  adventitiously  would  resent  the  in- 
ference of  indifference  and  «y>athy  to  Red 
Chinese  developments  that  the  lament  arro- 
gates to  them  Just  because  they  are  In  silent 
apptroval  of  the  policy  their  government  has 
adopted  and  followed. 

I  should  also  think  tbat  the  lannent  Is 
an  affront  as  well  to  those  who  for  reasons 
of  their  own  have  consistently  and  vocifer- 
ously agitated  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Interests.  That  their 
work  has  been  contemptuously  negated  to 
naught  by  one  gurgling  exhalation  o*  the 
lamenters  wtmld  surely  not  sit  well  with 
the  dedicated  pro-Chlneee  Communlsit  apolo- 
gists and  sympathizers.  And,  should  It  be 
neither  the  Intention  nor  the  purpose  of  the 
lamenters  to  accuse  the  quietly  decent  as 
wanting  In  patriotism  nor  to  drive  Into  the 
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ground  the  Chinese  Communist  protagonists 
who  have  been  busUy  going  about  their  work 
then  one  Is  left  with  but  these  alternatives: 
that  the  lamenters  are  woefully  remiss  In 
their  homework  or  to  willfully  Insouciant  or 
deliberately  creating  a  national  gambit  to 
further  the  Chinese  Communist  cause  that 
has  recently  been  stalemated  through  its  own 
making.  And  also  how  is  one  to  account  for 
this  sudden  upsin-ge  of  dash  and  61an  after 
15  years  of  silence?  Where  have  these  la- 
menters been  hibernating  the  last  15  years? 
What  Incentive  has  so  effectively  and  mi- 
raculously loosened  their  erstwhile  tongue- 
tied  speech  and  assu.'iged  their  pangs  of 
mobile  conscience?  Such  sudden  courage. 
I  marvel. 

Listening  to  the  open  forum  discussions 
of  the  past  two  months  one  cannot  but  feel 
that  much  was  stralnedly  contrived.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  quite  a  fed  thoughtful 
writers  that  the  questioners  who  were  pre- 
sumably after  the  truth  were  all  too  ap- 
parently disappointed  and  that  eager  look 
of  bright  and  almost  prompting  expectancy 
was  turned  to  anguished  ashen  dolour  when 
the  rationale  of  facts  and  presentation  could 
not  be  made  to  suit  their  preconceived  prem- 
ise. 

On  Sunday,  March  20.  Mr.  Tom  Lambert  of 
the  Herald  '  rlbune  staff  pinpointed  the 
congressional  hearing,  and  I  quote:  "and 
some  of  his  colleagues  have  strayed  persist- 
ently from  the  'educational  purpose"  of  the 
hearings  Into  attempts  to  extract  witness' 
testimony  to  bolster  their  worrles-to-prej- 
udlces  about  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy,  the  sessions  have  yielded  some  sign- 
ificant developments.  First  probably  is  the 
remarkable  tolerance  exhibited  on  the  sub- 
ject itself — Communist  China." 

Why  is  this  remarkable  solicitousness 
shown  to  Red  China  which  has  continued  to 
box  the  ears  of  the  United  States  and  slap 
the  face  of  the  United  Nations  on  occasions 
galore?  Why  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  Red 
Chinese  when  they  are  In  trouble  not  only 
with  the  Free  World  but  are  engaged  In  a 
running  battle  with  their  erstwhile  mentor 
and  benefactor?  Has  Communist  China  be- 
come dearer  to  them  than  their  own  c  mn- 
try? 

Again  to  quote  from  Mr.  Lambert  for  some 
background  to  undifferentiated  goodwill: 
"The  first  oblique  move  was  In  1949,  when 
this  country  kept  open  Its  Embassy  and  Con- 
sulates on  the  newly  Red  conquered  main- 
land m  a  seeming  effort  to  elicit  some  diplo- 
matic or  other  response  from  the  Chinese. 
They  responded  fairly  promptly  by  kicking 
American  officials  out." 

"For  the  past  10  years,  American  and 
Chinese  Ambassadors  have  met  regularly  in 
Geneva  and  Warsaw  in  a  series  of  largely 
fruitless  talks  which  do,  however,  continue 
a  kind  of  dialog  between  Washington  and 
Peking."  Here  I  would  like  to  add  paren- 
thetically that  Secretary  Rusk  revealed  that 
the  United  States  has  held  129  meetings 
with  Chinese  Communist  representatives  In 
Warsaw.  Ho  added,  "We  have  been  In  touch 
with  them  on  more  serious  subjects  and 
more  persistently  than  perhaps  any  govern- 
ment that  has  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peiping  except  the  Soviet  Union."  And  each 
time  the  United  States  suggests  serious  talks 
on  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam  or  disarma- 
ment or  any  other  subject,  "the  other  side 
keeps  hanging  up  the  phone." 

To  return  to  Mr.  Lambert,  I  quote:  "Over 
the  past  several  years,  the  United  States 
has.  In  effect,  offered  food  to  China,  and  of- 
fered to  swap  reporters  and,  more  recently, 
authorize  American  doctors  and  scholars  to 
travel  there. 

"Curiously  although  the  Chinese  de- 
nounced most  of  the  latter  moves,  they  have 
said  nothing  yet  about  the  scholars.  Were 
the  scholar-revering  Chinese  unsettled  or  put 
on  the  defensive  by  the  U.S.  bid  to  them  to 
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open  their  country  to  learned  men,  even  if 
they  are  Americans?"  Should  I  ask,  is  It 
because  the  recent  banishment  which  they 
readily  admit,  of  160.000  Intellectuals  to  the 
labor  camps  In  the  arid,  barren,  and  wild 
borderlands  gives  the  Chinese  Communists  a 
queasy  feeling  that  reacUvates  and  under- 
scores the  cognition  that  American  scholars 
should  also  be  exiled  to  the  salt  mines  some 
day  to  make  the  world  safe  for  communism? 
Meanwhile,  the  scholars  must  be  made  use 
of  to  the  fullest  before  they  become  expend- 
able. 

Continuing.  Mr.  Lambert  opined  that  in  the 
wake  of  new  Interest  In  Communist  China, 
"it  is  highly  doubtful.  If  Slno-Amerlcan  dip- 
lomatic relations  were  established,  whether 
this  country  could  exert  much.  If  any,  more 
political  in^ience  on  the  Chinese  than  it 
does  today  without  those  relations. 

'The  trade  advantages  which  might  re- 
sult from  the  establishment  of  such  rela- 
tions— if  any — would  be  marginal." 

I  have  quoted  Mr.  Lambert  at  some  length 
in  order  to  give  a  fuller  picture  that  conforms 
to  the  tradition  of  objective  reportage. 

Por  myself.  I  am  far  from  being  discour- 
aged by  the  recent  omlnus  cumulus  in  the 
sky.  On  the  contrary  it  is  heartening  to  wit- 
nes  the  pilgrim's  progress  In  education  of 
certain  reputedly  China  experts,  lor  at  least 
after  15  years  it  Is  more  freely  "conceded" 
now  that  the  Red  Chinese  regime  would  be 
"disruptive  "  and  "extremely  annoying  "  If  it 
became  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  also  admitted  that  Red  Chinese  admission 
would  be  favored  ""even  If  they  said  they 
would  dynamite  the  place."  These  views — In 
extremis — are  nevertheless  Improvements 
from  the  head-in-the-cloud  vaporlngs  of  20 
years  ago;  and  therefore  we  should  not  be  per- 
turbed at  the  partisans  who  openly  admit 
to  and  wish  for  the  subverting  and  complete 
immobilizing  of  the  United  Nations  and  all 
that  it  presents  and  represents. 

Should  we  condole  and  condone  such 
mental  meanderlngs  that  play  with  the  fate 
of  the  free  world?  And  what  should  we  ex- 
pect from  those  advocates  who  are  alredy 
down  on  their  knees  groveling  before  '"the 
Great  Rejector."  Mao,  as  a  cartoon  of  March 
20  In  the  Daily  News  of  New  York  depicted? 
We  should  recognize  that  the  soft-heads 
have  greatly  improved  from  those  days  when 
they  subscribed  to  the  wholesale  ""loaded 
view"  of  the  Institute  of  pacific  Relations 
slew  that  the  Chinese  Oomunlsts  were  Inno- 
cent innocuous  'agrarian  reformers."  In 
retrospect  one  can  hardly  find  appropriate 
words  to  characterize  the  honest  and  perhaps 
honest  self-claimed  experts  who  have  gone 
down  the  primrose  path  to  perfidy. 

But,  now,  certainly  to  the  credit  of  the 
softheads,  they  have  also  become  more  san- 
guine than  those  who  contend  that  Vietnam's 
destiny  is  a  trivial  matter  as  compared  with 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  Trivial  mat- 
ter Indeed  When  12,000  schoolteachers,  ad- 
minlstratorB.  health  officials,  and  village  lead- 
ers were  killed  or  kidnaped  by  the  Commu- 
nists while  more  than  36,000  incidents  of 
terrorism  were  directed  at  such  facilities  as 
schools  and  hospitals  as  President  Johnson 
reminded  us.  Are  human  lives  to  be  less 
valued  because  they  are  Asians  and  not  Euro- 
peans? Or  Is  It  because  the  Western  World 
of  the  softheads  which  excoriate  on  and  de- 
plore the  Byzantine  callousness  toward  life 
as  a  major  iniquity  of  general  outlook  In  the 
Orient  now  advocate  and  wish  to  practice 
this  very  same  callousness  and  cheapness  on 
a  still  greater  magnitude? 

We  all  know  of  the  Image  that  the  Com- 
munists have  painted  of  the  United  States — 
a  rapacious,  money-mad.  exploiting,  shrewd 
ImperlalisUc  Shylock  sybarite  without  a  shr«d 
of  humanity  or  conscience,  ready  to  hurt 
and  do  dirt  to  all  for  his  sole  benefit 


As  to  the  real  Image  of  the  United  States, 
It  must  be  said  that  any  person  with  the 


scantiest  knowledge  of  this  country,  her  tra- 
ditions and  Ideals,  must  admit  If  he  possess 
a  modicum  of  honesty  that:  First,  the  fore- 
most basic  poUcy  of  the  United  States  Is  to 
live  In  peace  with  all  countries  and  all  peo- 
ples If  at  all  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  search  for  peace  has  brought  on  an  eager 
beaver,  bending  over  backward  accommoda- 
tion complex  resulting  in  her  suffering  nu- 
merous indignities  and  gratuitous  Insults  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Whereas  the  aJa- 
mode  cry  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  cen- 
turies has  been  "to  the  barricades,"  the  fash- 
ionable cry  for  a  time  over  the  world  after 
World  War  II  was  "to  the  USIS.""— should 
any  country  be  frustrated  or  unhappy  with 
a  situation  directly  or  remotely  Involving  the 
United  States.  In  consequence,  various 
World  War  II  was  "to  the  USIS""— should 
U.S.  Information  Service  offices  have  become 
the  butt  and  the  safe  target  by  angry  mobs 
to  satisfy  the  urge  of  demagoguery,  arson 
and  violence.  So  much  so,  I  am  told,  that 
It  has  become  the  perennial  banter  and 
raillery  in  the  cocktail  and  dinner  circuite  in 
many  countries  that  the  United  States  helps 
most  who  U  ""agin"  her  most  and  Ignores 
best  who  Is  her  best  friend. 

Second,  the  United  States,  especially  since 
the  1920"s.  if  not  ostensibly  so  before  has 
shown  conclusively  that  she  has  no  terri- 
torial designs  on  any  country  in  the  world, 
nor  does  she  covet  any  nation  in  any  man- 
ner. On  the  contrary,  she  has  helped  to 
build  up  the  economies,  the  health,  and  the 
education  of  peoples  all  over  the  globe,  even 
in  the  face  of  unjustified  and  unjustifiable 
canard  and  calumny. 

Third,    the   United   States  Is   In   Vietnam 

because    of    her    pledged    commitments    to 

South  Vietnam,  which  is  aggressed  by  North 

■  Vietnam  with  Red  Chlna"s  backing,  be  it  the 

Vietcong  or  North  Vietnam. 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  milltery  farces  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  leave  South  Vietnam  once 
that  country  is  free  from  aggression  and  the 
situation  stabilized.  The  fact  that  she 
wishes  to  withdraw  her  troops  is  embar- 
rassingly substantiated  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment's anxious  forecasts  of  bringing  the 
boys  home  for  ChrUtmas,  predictions  made 
repeatedly  In  1965. 

One  could  cavil  with  and  accuse  the 
United  States  of  many  things,  yet  everyone 
from  the  man  in  the  street  to  the  Commu- 
nist leaders  who  have  purported  to  confuse 
should  know  or  does  know  that  the  four 
above-mentioned  points  are  simple  truths 
fundamental  to  the  U.S.  cherished  beliefs 
and  foreign  policy.  Withal,  still  there  are 
those  who  have  the  temerity  to  saddle  on 
her  the  injudicious  and  bald  Indictments 
that  she  has  the  Intention  to  encircle  and 
threaten  Communist  China  and  that  Com- 
munist China  Is  difficult  and  bellonlan  be- 
cause of  this  encirclement.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  Is  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
who  have  taken  the  Initiative  to  portray  the 
United  States  In  any  which  way  it  pleases 
them,  regardless  of  reality.  Peiping  In  deni- 
grating American  foreign  policy  as  bungling. 
Juvenile.  Inept,  conniving,  and  collusive  with 
the  Soviet  Union  is  attempting  to  ridicule 
her  before  the  Communist  oriented  and  the 
Third  World.  Peiping  is  also  attempting  to 
bog  down  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Vietnam 
Imbroglio  and  to  commit  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
greater  emotional,  political,  and  military  in- 
volvement so  as  to  Insure  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  better  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

And  Russia  has  risen  to  the  bait  as  Is 
evident  when  Mr.  Brezhnev  at  the  opening 
session  of  Soviet  Party  Congress  stated  that 
"special  mention  must  be  made  of  United 
States"  Imperialist  aggression  against  Viet- 
nam •  •  •••  and  '"the  United  States  has 
piratically  attacked  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam."  MeanwhUe  the  United  States 
persUts  m  presenting  a  benign  image  to 
Hanoi  while  Eiu-ope  and  Vietnam  and  other 
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■oittheafit  A£tan  countries  see  her  more  and 
nore  &s  a  giantess  that  U  pulling  her 
]»unche8.  As  a  cogent  example,  she  is  still  In 
the  debating  stage  over  the  now  compara- 
tively, Innocuous  mining  of  Haiphong  so  as 
Bot  to  give  the  app>earance  of  belligerence 
although  she  knows  full  well  that  more  and 
■aore  war  material  for  South  Vietnam  Is  being 
stored  In  various  ports  In  Kwantung  and 
Kwangsl  Provinces  emd  on  Hainan  Island  and 
then  delivered  to  North  and  South  Vietnam 
across  the  Bay  of  Tonkin  through  some 
tho\isand  Islet  channels  of  Allong  Bay. 

In  Vietnam  It  Is  the  concensvis  in  Informed 
quarters  of  both  E:ast  and  West  that  the 
United  States,  If  she  wanted  to.  has  more 
than  enough  power  to  stop  this  Sow  of 
supplies  which  to  date  are  still  moving  rather 
freely  Into  South  Vietnam  for  the  Vletcongs. 
It  Is  not  only  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails  or  the 
two  railroads  that  run  from  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsl  to  Hanoi  or  the  free  accessibility 
from  the  Cambodian  and  Laotian  borders 
that  cause  so  much  trouble.  Trouble  Is  also 
caused  by  the  50,000  registered  and  some 
5,000  unregistered  seemingly  awkward  junks 
each  of  which  could  carry  up  to  half  a  ton 
of  cargo  from  the  north. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  exacerbations  the 
United  States'  code  of  conduct  still  has  been 
that  of  extreme  restraint  In  the  employment 
of  force  In  accommodating  and  appeasing  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Acting  from  strength 
mayhaps  she  could  afford  the  luxury  of  oper- 
ating by  the  otherwise  extremely  tenuous 
standard  of  "right-wrong"  but  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  be  it  Free,  Communist,  or  the  Third 
World  this  policy  unfortunately  reads  differ- 
ently. To  them  It  Is  symptomatic  of  vacilla- 
tion and  being  at  wit's  end. 

The  Ctovernment  of  the  Republic  of  China 
has  known  since  1953  that  the  Vietnam 
Buddhists  have  been  Infiltrated  and  then 
organized  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to- 
gether with  Che  Viet  Mlnhs  to  overthrow  the 
lat«  President  Diem.  As  a  first  step  to  de- 
stroy the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  they 
played  on  the  vanity,  ambitions  and  un- 
•crupulosity  of  the  bonzes  and  the  naivete 
of  coconspirators.  The  Intriguing  Buddhist 
monk  Thich  Trl  Quang  instead  of  attending 
to  his  priestly  duties,  was  first  reported  to  be 
a  great  patriot  who  had  condescended  reluc- 
tantly to  set  aside  temporarily  his  priestly 
duties  to  overthrow  the  "tyrant"  Diem.  This 
was  the  impression  created  from  the  dis- 
patches emanating  from  the  bar  of  the  Hotel 
Caravelle  In  Saigon.  Actually  as  the  late 
Mils  Marguerite  Hlgglns  wrote,  Quang  wanted 
"Dlem's  head,  and  not  on  a  sliver  platter  but 
wrapped  in  an  American  flag."  It  surprised 
Mlsa  Hlgglns  "that  he  eventually  got  it,  and 
with   the  aid   of  American   coconspirators." 

That  the  scheming  Quang  with  his  North 
Vietnam-Chinese  Communist  advisers  got 
their  wish  Is  not  so  surprising  since  It  was 
a  matching  of  wits  and  brains,  and  soon 
afterward  his  coconspirators  lost  to  him 
since  they  were  not  his  equal  In  dark  intrigue 
and  Machiavellian  maneuverings.  What  Is 
surprising  is  that  the  news  reports  from  Sai- 
gon In  1961-63  except  for  Miss  Hlgglns'  and  a 
handful  of  others  were  deluged  with  news 
all  un.avorable  to  Diem  but  mentioned 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  Quang  was  twice 
arrested  by  the  Prench  Colonial  Adminis- 
tration for  dealing  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and 
once  served  with  Communist  front  groups 
working  with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Vletmlnh  Army. 
The  most  outspoken  label  that  the  most 
daring  would  say  was  that  Quang  was  "enig- 
matic." 

Nobody  seemed  to  have  had  the  courage 
to  label  him  a  Communist  sympathizer  much 
less  a  Cc«nmunlst  although  he  himself  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  one.  Eight  days  ago, 
•n  April  11,  the  UPI  had  it  that  the  Law 
Library  of  the  Library  of  Congress  had  made 
known  a  study  which  is  a  part  of  a  series 
on  "Church  and  State  Under  Communism" 
prepared   for   the   Senate   Internal   Security 


Subconunittee  In  which  It  stated  that  "Com- 
munist China  has  used  the  Chinese  Buddhist 
Association  to  stir  up  antl-Amerlcan  senti- 
ment In  southeast  Asia."  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  report  was  prepared  before  the  cur- 
rent  political   upheaval   in  South  Vietnam. 

Oftentimes,  very  often  we  know  of  plots 
In  their  incubatory  stage  of  momentous 
happenings  and  dire  Import,  but  when  we 
tell  the  world  of  our  findings  they  are  smiled 
away  If  not  laughed  off  as  subjective  reports 
or  propagandistlc  material  and  our  Cassan- 
drian  warnings  are  given  little  circulation 
or  space  if  any  In  the  world  press.  And  yet 
It  gives  us  little  consolation  that  the  Free 
World  would  suffer  in  measure  commensu- 
rate to  her  sins  of  omission  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  succeed  once  more  at  their 
devilish  game. 

With  the  present  Increase  In  the  United 
States-Vietnam  effort,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists with  Hanoi  will  intensify  their  armed 
adventurism  on  two  fronts.  One,  the  step- 
ping up  of  sabotage  by  terrorist  acts  in 
Saigon  and  other  more  urgent  measures  to 
topple  the  Saigon  government  be  it  headed 
by  Ky  or  Thi.  Two,  bold  assaults  on  U.S. 
troops  and  bases  at  whatever  cost  in  human 
lives  so  as  to  give  ammunition  to  their  fifth 
columns  all  over  the  world  to  clamor  for 
withdrawal  without  honor  by  the  United 
States. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  from  a 
March  9  AP  dispatch  from  Brussels  which 
will  shed  light  as  to  how  Western  Europe  in 
the  person  of  one  no-nonsense  statesman  of 
great  experience,  contacts,  and  knowledge 
interprets  the  present  Vietnam  situation. 

M.  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  the  well-respected 
former  Secretary  General  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  and  now  again  Bel- 
gium's Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  a  dinner 
celebrating  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
Belgian-American  Association,  said:  "If  the 
United  States  failed  in  its  promises  made 
in  Vietnam  it  would  be  our  turn  to  believe 
that  circumstances  could  bring  the  United 
States  not  to  keep  their  promises  toward  us 
in  Europe.  One  cannot  fall  to  keep  one's 
word  not  even  once." 

M.  Spaak  went  on  to  say  that  he 
regretted  that  "the  United  States  cannot 
manage  to  make  Europeans  understand  that 
what  Is  now  happening  in  Vietnam  is  what 
happened  in  Europe  In  the  period  194<J-48 
when  we  felt  threatened  by  Soviet  Im- 
perialism. We  rejoiced  then  to  see  the 
United  States  come  to  our  help. 

"It  is  now  the  same  situation  today  in 
Asia.  The  free  and  independent  people  of 
the  East  are  now  subjected  to  the  same 
threat  as  we  were,  this  time  from  Com- 
munist China.  What  the  Americans  have 
done  in  Europe  makes  It  an  obligation  for 
them  to  do  the  same  thing  in  Asia." 

M.  Spaak  recalled  it  was  only  after  the 
North  Vietnamese  Communist  Party  had 
publicly  declared  that  its  goal  was  conquest 
of  South  Vietnam  that  the  United  States 
decided  that  Its  help  was  needed  there  and 
he  expressed  surprise  at  seeing  so  many 
petitions  urging  the  United  States  to  make 
peace  In  Vietnam. 

"Among  the  two  belligerents,  those  offer- 
ing peace  unceasingly  are  the  Americans, 
those  refusing  peace  are  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  Communist  China  behind  them. 

"Why  did  the  American  peace  offensive 
fail?  Because  Hanoi  does  not  want  to  make 
I>eace,  because  Hanoi  Is  forbidden  to  do  so 
by  Peking." 

And  he  added:  "The  Communist  Chinese 
want  the  war  to  continue  because  It  prevents 
an  evolution  of  the  relationship  between 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States,  between 
the  Western  world  and  European  com- 
munisnt.  The  Chinese  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  lose  In  tts  effort  some  of  Its 
prestige." 

He  urged  that  Europeans  continue  to  call 
for  peace  in  Vietnam,  but   to  direct  their 


appeals  toward  the  North  Vietnamese,  not 
the  Americans.  How  appropriate  and  per- 
tinent are  his  words — to  direct  the  appeals 
in  the  right  direction  and  not  In  the  wrong 
direction  as  the  "Vletniks"  and  the  purposed 
are  doing — are  for  rational  men  and  women 
to  Judge. 

It  is  the  evil  of  myopia  or  Is  it  the  evil  of 
ouplnity  or  la  it  out  and  out  scurrility  that 
afflicts  the  appeasers  who  collectively  sprawl 
hke  a  strangling  octopus  on  the  body  politic 
of  an  erstwhile  strong  and  beautiful  America? 


Equal   Employment  Opportanity  Act  of 
1965 


I       SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  10065)  to  more 
effectively  prohibit  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  today,  known  as  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1966, 
is  entirely  premature  and,  in  my  opinion, 
void  of  any  basic  understanding  of  what 
is  going  to  be  Involved  in  its  enforce- 
ment. There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  it  can  open  the  door  to  create  one 
type  of  discrimination  while  under  the 
guise  of  curing  another,  and  I  could  cite 
instance  after  instance  of  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  title  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
dealing  with  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity and  nondiscrimination  became  ef- 
fective July  2,  1965.  That  is  less  than  10 
months  ago,  and  certainly  no  one  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  the  pres- 
ent law  works.  Certainly  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  do  this  before  we  pass 
new  and  far-reaching  legislation  which 
has  some  dangerous  implications. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  example, 
we  have  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  At  present  the  State  com- 
missions have  Federal  jurisdiction  of  60 
days  in  which  to  process  cases  before  they 
go  to  Federal  authorities.  This  certainly 
seems  like  a  reasonable  time  because  of 
the  complexities  of  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. Specifically,  for  example,  they 
now  have  the  nortorious  Motorola  case. 
Under  the  bill  before  us  today,  this  right 
would  be  denied.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Federal  Commission  can  enter  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  State  that  would 
allow  the  particular  State  involved  to 
process  its  own  cases,  the  facb^remains 
that  the  bill  stipulates  that  "the  Federal 
Commission  shall  rescind  such  agree- 
ment whenever  it  determines  that  this 
agreement  no  longer  serves  the  interest 
of  effective  enforcement  of  this  act." 
Hence,  this  bill  in  essence  eliminates  the 
State  from  the  fair  emplojmient  field. 
Rememt)er,  if  you  will,  that  there  Is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
C<Hnmisslon  to  enter  into  any  a«n:'eement 
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with  the  State,  regardless  of  whether 
such  State  commissions  are  or  are  not 
effectively  dealing  with  the  fair  employ- 
ment problem.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
Federal  discretion.  If  there  is  any  ques- 
tion In  anyone's  mind  as  to  why  I  take 
this  position,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  title  vn  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  makes  such  agreements 
possible,  but  that  a  progressive  State  like 
Illinois  and  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  have  not 
yet  entered  into  such  an  agreement.  I 
submit  that  this  problem  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  whether  it  be  racial, 
on  the  basis  of  age,  or  even  on  the  basis 
of  sex,  is  a  sensitive  one  and,  admittedly, 
one  into  which  we  have  moved  belatedly 
but  I  fear  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  create  strife  in  a  field  where  past 
success  has  been  measured  by  compro- 
mise rather  than  by  public  hearings, 
cease-and-desist  orders,  or  similar  other 
arbitrary  proceedings. 

While  everyone  is  certainly  opposed  to 
discriminatory  practices  in  the  field  of 
employment  such  as  we  have  experienced 
from  time  to  time  over  the  years,  we 
have  laid  a  sound  foundation  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  deal  with  it  and  should 
move  cautiously  and  carefully  before  up- 
setting a  proposal  which  has  been  In  ef- 
fect less  than  approximately  10  months. 
Discrimination  against  older  workers  is 
a  serious  problem  with  which  the  bill 
does  not  reckon  and  is  one  which  Is  as 
prevalent  as  instances  of  discriminatory 
practices  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
national  origin. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  open  the  door  to 
harassment  of  employers  by  the  unquali- 
fied and  shiftless  workers  who  hide  be- 
hind the  discrimination  argument  when 
they  are  either  denied  employment  be- 
cause of  their  past  record  or  when  they 
are  discharged  because  of  unsatisfactory 
perfonnance.  Certainly  everyone  under- 
stands that  the  small  businessman  who 
hires  only  a  few  people  simply  cannot 
satisfy  all  the  demands  of  various 
groups;  yet,  under  this  bill,  he  would  be 
subject  to  Federal  action  if  he  failed  to 
hire  someone  from  each  of  the  categories 
provided  in  this  bill  in  order  to  show  that 
he  is  free  from  bias. 

Beginning  July  2,  1966,  under  this  bill, 
employers  with  50  or  more  employees  will 
be  covered  and  those  with  8  or  more 
would  be  covered  beginning  July  2,  1967, 
I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  aware  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  there  need  not  even  be 
a  specific  grievance  filed  against  an  em- 
ployer nor  need  he  be  faced  by  his  accuser 
which  has  long  been  recognized  even  in 
Supreme  Court  decisions  as  fundamental 
in  any  allegation  of  a  violation  of  the 
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law.  Instead,  any  Commissioner  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission may  himself  file  a  complaint  or 
a  charge  against  a  small  businessman 
for  alleged  di&^riminatory  practices,  be 
it  on  the  basis  of  race  or  any  other  factor 
stated  in  this  bill.  This  type  of  think- 
ing is  frightening  to  me. 

Even  as  one  who  believes  deeply  in  the 
need  for  sound  equal  employment  op- 
portunity and  who  supported  the  civil 
rights  bill  which  embraced  such  provi- 
sion, I  regret  that  the  Congress  is  moving 
so  hastily  in  the  direction  that  it  appears 
to  be  today.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
good  judgment  would  dictate  that  we  give 
title  vn  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  at  least 
another  year  and  2  months  to  operate  so 
that  we  would  l)e  in  a  better  position  to 
detei-mine  the  type  of  implementary  leg- 
islation which  might  be  necessary.  Such 
legislation  might  then  be  tailored  to 
those  areas  where  State  commissions 
have  either  not  been  established  or  are 
operating  ineffectively.  Was  tliis  not 
the  position  of  many  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  when  we  dealt  vdth  voting 
rights  legislation,  even  though  the  for- 
mula was-  in  itself  discriminatory  and 
based  upon  conclusion  rather  than  actual 
evidence  in  many  cases?  The  fact  re- 
mains that  it  was  directed  to  those  areas 
from  where  the  States  had  multiple  com- 
plaints. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  under 
this  bill  the  Federal  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  will  have  the 
power  of  fwlicing,  as  well  as  being  the 
complainant,  and  the  judge  and  jury  in 
cases  involving  alleged  discriminatory 
practices  which  will  rpach  down  to  those 
places  with  only  as  many  as  eight  em- 
ployees by  July  2,  1967,  It  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  think  about  what  we  are 
doing  in  enacting  this  legislation,  lest 
the  cure  becomes  more  infectious  than 
the  disease  itself. 
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as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140.  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represenu- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p   1937) 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documente  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docviments  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec  72a 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec  150  d 
1939).  '  ^' 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senatcw,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p.  1942) . 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Tenzer,  from  the  Fifth  District  of  New 
York,  recently  appeared  as  a  featured 
speaker  in  a  symposium  on  the  law  of  the 
artist  held  at  Fordham  University  Law 
School  In  New  York  on  April  26,  1966. 
His  address,  entitled  "A  Congressman 
Looks  at  Copyright  Law  Revision,"  is  an 
able  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
legislation  which  Subcommittee  No.  3  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
presently  considering. 

As  Mr.  Tenzer  so  appropriately  points 
out,  the  revision  bill,  H.R.  4347,  is  not 
only  urgently  needed  but  is  tremendously 
important  to  the  American  public. 
While  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Tenzer]  also  appropriately  points 
out  that  he  speaks  for  himself  and  not 
for  the  subcommittee  nor  for  other  mem- 
bers, nonetheless,  he  is  uniquely  qualified 
to  comment  on  the  subject  matter  by 
virtue  of  his  dedicated  attendance  and 
participation  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
reformulation  of  the  bill  itself.  His 
speech,  as  appears  hereunder,  is  also  a 
unique  and  professional  contribution 
which  deserves  widespread  attention: 
A  Congressman  Looks  at  Copyright  Law 
RrvisiON 
It  Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to  be 
the  opening  speaker  on  today's  panel  of  dis- 
tinguished copyright  exjjerts,  and  to  tell  you 
something  about  the  problems  Congress  is 
now  confronting  In  Its  efforts  to  revise  the 
copyright  law.  The  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  has  held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  copyright  revision 
bUl.  H.R.  4347,  and  U  now  engaged  in  a 
detaUed  study  of  the  measvire  in  light  of  the 
issues  that  have  developed.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  an  expert  on  the  intricacies  of  the 
present  copyright  statute,  but  after  nearly  a 
year  of  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  pro- 
posals to  revise  It,  I  do  feel  qualified  to  re- 
view some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
facing  our  subcommittee,  and  perhaps  to 
suggest  some  oX  my  own  views  on  them.  Of 
course,  nothing  In  my  remarks  necessarUy 
expresses  the  views  of  tb«  subcommittee  or 
any  of  my  fellow  members. 

BACKGROUND  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Before  having  to  come  to  grips  with  It  as  a 
legislator,  I  had  limited  experience  vrtth  the 
copyright  law.  I  had  never  recognised  copy- 
right as  the  fundamental  legal  system  which 
provides  both  the  incentive  and  the  reward 
for  the  creative  efforts  o*  authors.  I  had 
never  realized  that  copyright  is  the  basis 
for  some  of  our  greatest  Industries — pub- 
lishing, recording,  motion  pictures,  and 
broadcasting,   among   others.     And,   as   our 
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hearings  have  shown,  the  history  of  copy- 
right legislation  represents  a  continuing 
struggle  on  the  part  of  copyright  owners  to 
protect  their  exclusive  rights  against  the 
chaUenge  of  new  technologies.  The  so- 
called  explosions  in  Information  and  com- 
munications has,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century,  turned  this  challenge  into 
an  onslaught.  The  need  for  a  new  copyright 
law  is  crucial,  but  so  are  the  problems  that 
must  be  solved  before  we  reach  that  goal. 

The  foundation  stone  of  our  copyright  law 
is  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  grants  to 
Congress  the  power  "to  promote  the  progress 
of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings 
and  discoveries." 

It  Is  worth  noting  what  James  Madison 
had  to  say  about  it  in  "The  Federalist": 

"The  copyright  of  authors  has  been 
solemnly  adjudged,  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  a 
right  of  common  law.  The  right  to  useful 
inventions  seems  with  equal  reason  to  be- 
long to  the  Inventors.  The  public  good  fully 
coincides  in  both  cases  with  the  clai.ois  of 
individuals.  The  States  cannot  sei>arately 
make  effectual  provision  for  either  of  these 
cases,  and  most  of  them  have  anticipated 
the  decision  of  this  point,  by  laws  passed  at 
the  Instance  of  Congress." 

The  Founding  Fathers  gave  recognition  to 
the  desirability  of  copyright  protection  and 
the  need  for  national  uniformity  granting 
it.  This  was  echoed  by  the  Supreme  Court  In 
a  fairly  recent  decision,  In  which  the  ma- 
jority  observed : 

"The  economic  philosophy  behind  the 
clause  empowering  Congress  to  grant  patents 
and  copyrights  is  the  conviction  that  en- 
couragement of  individual  effort  by  personal 
gain  is  the  best  way  to  advance  public  wel- 
fare through  the  talents  of  authors  and  In- 
ventors in  science  and  \iseful  arts.  Sacrl- 
flclal  days  devoted  to  such  creative  activities 
deserve  rewards  commensurate  with  the  serv- 
ices rendered.  Maser  v.  Stein,  347  U.S.  301, 
219    (1954).) 

The  first  American  copyright  statute  which 
was  enacted  by  the  First  Congress  In  1790 
has  undergone  general  revision  only  three 
times.  The  last  of  these  revisions  took  place 
in  1909,  more  than  57  years  ago.  To  say  that 
the  present  law  is  oljsolete  is  far  too  mild. 

The  situation  may  be  likened  to  that  which 
we  would  be  facing  If  the  automobile,  in- 
troduced in  1908,  was  operating  today  under 
traffic  laws  written  for  dirt  roads  virith  horses 
and  buggies.  This  gives  you  on  idea  of  the 
present  copyright  statutes'  hopeless  inade- 
quacy. 

Recognizing  the  overwhelming  need  for  a 
new  law.  Congress  in  1955  appropriated  funds 
for  a  copyright  revision  program  and  the 
present  bill,  which  was  drafted  by  the  Copy- 
right Office,  was  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Cellcs  In  1965.  Last  year  our  sulx:ommlttee 
devoted  22  days  to  hearing  a  total  of  mwe 
than  150  witnesses  on  the  biU.  To  date  this 
year  our  subcommittee  has  had  19  executive 
sessions — preparing  H.R.  4347  for  submission 
to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  The  wit- 
nesses at  the  public  hearings  represented  a 
broad  range  of  the  Interests  affected  by  the 
copyright  law  and  the  proposals  for  chang- 
ing it  and,  despite  the  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  on  a  number  erf  controversial  Issues, 
I  was  impressed  by  the  Intelligence,  con- 
Btructiveness,  and  moderate  tone  of  nearly 
all  of  the  testimony  we  heard.  The  witnessee 
were  vlrtuaUy  unanimous  as  to  the  need  for 


copyright  revision,  but  on  several  points 
there  were  substantial  controversies  as  to 
how  the  law  should  be  revised. 

DURATION     or    COPYRIGHT 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  far- 
reaching  change  proposed  by  the  bUl  in- 
volves  the  duration  of  copyright.  Under  the 
present  law,  a  copyright  lasts  for  28  years 
from  first  publication  or  registration,  and 
may  be  renewed  by  the  author  or  certain 
♦stated  beneflciajies  for  a  second  28-year 
period.  The  bUl  substitutes  a  term  meas- 
ured by  the  life  of  the  author  plus  50  years, 
and  eliminates  the  renewal  feature  which 
has  been  burdensome  and  unfair  In  practice. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  I  was  some- 
what quizzical  about  the  term  proposed  in 
the  bill,  parUy  because  I  was  concerned 
about  the  difficulties  of  determining  au- 
thca^"  death  dates.  As  the -hearings  went 
on,  however,  I  became  convinced  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  llfe-plus-50  system. 

With  the  Increase  in  life  expectancy,  au- 
thors are  more  and  more  finding  their  early 
works  falling  Into  the  public  domain  during 
their  lives,  at  the  very  time  when  they  need 
them  most.  I  fully  endorse  the  purpose  of 
the  change,  which  is  to  make  it  Impossible 
for  an  author  to  outlive  his  copyrights  and 
to  assure  that  his  family  will  receive  Income 
from  his  works  for  a  reasonable  period  after 
his  death.  Having  all  of  an  author's  works 
go  Into  the  public  domain  at  once  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  and  the  ready  avall- 
abiUty  of  the  dates  of  relaUvely  obscure  au- 
thors from  a  variety  of  reference  sources  was 
demonstrated  to  me  personally  In  a  most  con- 
vincing way. 

Under  the  bill  statutory  copyright  would 
begin  automaticaUy  upon  the  creation  of  the 
work,  and  the  present  perpetual  common  law 
copyright  in  unpublished  works  would  be 
superseded  by  Federal  copyright  protection. 
This  would  accomplish  the  goal  of  national 
uniformity  about  which  Madison  wrote,  and 
I  am  acutely  aware  that  the  single  Federal 
system,  coupled  with  the  Ufe-plus-50  term, 
would  have  other  great  advantages  for  the 
United  States.  Last  fall,  during  a  personal 
vacation  in  Europe — while  all  international 
travel  was  at  my  own  expense,  I  accepted  sev- 
eral assignments  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee — I  spoke  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  several  foreign  countries  In  the 
copyright  field,  and  I  was  most  Impressed 
with  the  Importance  of  copyright  law  revi- 
sion to  the  future  of  the  United  States  In  the 
vital  field  of  International  copyright.  The 
advantages  of  adopting  a  term  uniform  with 
practically  all  other  nations  hardly  needs 
underlining. 

Despite  some  scattered  or  secondary  oppo- 
sition, the  bill's  provisions  on  duration  of 
copyright  seem  to  have  achieved  general  ac- 
ceptance. In  which  I  have  come  to  share. 

TERMINATION    OT   GRANTS,    ETC. 

Another  potentlaUy  controversial  provi- 
sion that  appears  to  have  approached  a  suc- 
cessful compromise  is  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "reversion"  section.  This  pro- 
vision, which  is  a  substitute  for  the  renewal 
device  In  the  present  law.  would  permit  an 
author,  or  his  widow  and  chUdren,  to  termi- 
nate a  grant  of  the  author's  rights  after  35 
years  by  serving  notice  on  the  grantee.  The 
purpose  here  is  to  recognize  the  imequal 
bargaining  position  of  authors  and  to  reUeve 
them,  after  a  reasonable  time,  of  the  conse- 
quences of  transfers  that  do  not  yield  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  ttie  economic  return  from 
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their  works.  This  complex  provision,  al- 
though at  one  time  an  explosively  controver- 
sial Issue,  was  discussed  very  little  at  the 
bearings. 

This  strikes  me  as  a  good  example  of  a 
case  In  which  good  will  and  patient  dis- 
cussion between  sharply  divided  Interests  has 
produced  a  result  that  is  not  only  mutually 
satisfactory  but,  more  Important,  Is  In  the 
public  Interest. 

COVBLNMXNT   WOBXS 

An  Interesting  and  Important  public  Issue 
Is  presented  by  the  provision  of  the  bill 
barring  copyright  In  "works  of  the  US.  Gov- 
ernment.'* which  are  defined  as  works  "pre- 
pared by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  within  the  scope  of  his  official 
duties  or  employment."  This  provision  has 
been  attacked  on  opp>OBlte  sides.  On  the 
one  hand,  book  publishers  and  some  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  urged  that  the  pro- 
hibition should  not  be  absolute,  and  that 
copyright  should  be  permitted  In  exceptional 
cases  where  It  would  result  in  wide  dissemi- 
nation or  less  cost  to  the  Government.  On 
the  other  side,  there  have  been  some  sug- 
gestions that  the  definition  of  Government 
works  is  too  narrow,  and  that  the  prohibition 
should  also  cover  works  created  under  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  grants.  Moreover, 
two  bar  associations  have  recommended  that 
the  Government  be  precluded  from  receiving 
and  holding  copyrights  transferred  to  it  by 
assignment  or  bequest. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  problem  Is  where 
to  draw  the  line  so  that  the  scope  of  copy- 
right protection  Is  neither  unfairly  broadened 
nor  unfairly  narrowed.  This  Is  not  an  easy 
matter,  but  on  the  question  of  Government 
works  I  am  generally  Inclined  to  favor  the 
middle-ground  approach  of  the  bill. 

MAfrUTACTUUNG    CUkUSS 

In  1891,  as  a  pco^  of  a  compromise  under 
which  works  by  foreign  authors  were  allowed 
copyright  In  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time,  a  manufacturing  clause  was  Intro- 
duced Into  the  statute  where  It  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  ever  since.  Although 
the  original  requirements  have  been  watered 
down  considerably,  the  present  law  still  re- 
quires that  books  and  periodicals  by  Ameri- 
cans authors  be  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  to  be  fully  protected  here.  The  whole 
Idea  of  a  manufacturing  requirement  has 
been  attacked  by  authors  and  publishers  as 
a  protectionist  device  that  Is  better  suited 
to  tariff  law  than  to  a  copyright  statute,  and 
that  Is  no  longer  needed  by  the  present 
strong  and  healthy  American  printing  Indus- 
try. 

That  Industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
vigorously  defended  the  manufacturing 
clause  as  neoeasary  to  protect  against  foreign 
competition  baaed  on  vastly  lower  wage 
rates,  and  to  Insulate  the  Industry  against 
the  dangers  of  the  new  printing  technology. 

Here  again  the  revision  bill  adopts  a  mid- 
dle course,  retaining  a  manufactiu-lng  re- 
quirement but  narrowing  Its  scope  and 
blunting  or  removing  lu  harsher  effects. 
Efforts  at  further  compromises  between 
•otne  ol  the  interests,  while  not  completely 
■iioccMful,  have  produced  additional  pro- 
posals for  revisions  In  the  requirements.  Al- 
ttoufh  I  tend  to  abttn  the  frequently  ex- 
pr«a«d  view  that  ths  manufacturing  clause 
>•  Mmethlng  that  we  should  do  away  with. 
I  rsoognlze  the  argumcnu  of  the  printing 
Industry  and  unions,  and  I  believe  the  solu- 
Uon  that  U  finally  achieved  will  be  fair  to 
the  parties  and  to  the  public. 
ooMiruirrrT  .ANTxmia   tslxvkiom   stbtkms 

One  of  the  most  dlfllcult  and  complicated 
issues  facing  the  subcommittee  la  whether 
ths  activities  at  oonuaerclal  commimlty  an- 
tenna ttievlston  syitenas.  In  picking  up  the 
signals  of  toroadcaatcra  and  transmlttlw< 
**«ttoi»«r  wlree  to  mbKrlbers  who  pay  for 
tb*  aames,   should   b«  considered   a   copy- 


right Infringement  under  the  new  law.  The 
problem  Is  difficult  enough  In  the  abstract, 
bult  It  Is  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  copyright  liability  of  CATV  systems 
under  existing  law  has  never  been  decided 
by  the  courts,  and  two  cases  involving  the 
Issue  are  presently  being  litigated.  More- 
over, the  communications  aspects  of  CATV 
operations  are  now  being  considered  by  other 
cocunlttees  of  the  Congress. 

Conununlty  antenna  operations  originated 
In  areas  such  as  mountainous  regions  where 
regular  television  reception  was  poor  or 
nonexistent.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
industry  has  expanded  tremendously,  and  at 
present  Is  said  to  represent  about  1.600  sys- 
tems with  a  subscription  Income  of  some- 
thing like  $100  mlUlon  p^  year.  The  view 
of  copyright  owners  and  broadcasters,  which 
Is  also  reflected  In  the  revt<slon  bill.  Is  that 
CATV  operators  are  performing  copyrighted 
works  for  profit  and  should  be  required  to 
poy  royalties  rather  than  taking  a  free  ride. 
They  also  point  to  the  damaging  loss  of 
nu'irkct  exclusively  in  cases  where  CATV 
brings  a  program  into  an  area  also  served  by 
a  local  broodcaster  who  ml^ht  otherwise  have 
bought  the  program  himself.  On  the  other- 
hand.  CATV  interests  have  contended 
strenuously  that  they  are  actually  benefiting 
the  copyright  owner  by  expanding  his  mar- 
ket, that  they  are  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice, and  that  any  requirement  for  obtaining 
advance  clearances  from  copyright  owners 
would  put  them  out  of  business. 

While  my  general  view  Is  against  allow- 
ing free  rides  by  commercial  intercets  at  the 
expense  of  copyright  owners,  I  recognize  that 
the  CATV  problem  involves  several  differ- 
ent situations  and  that  these  may  need  to  be 
dealt  with  separately.  It  will  not'  be  easy, 
but  I  believe  a  compromise  on  this  Issue  can 
be  found  that  will  be  fair  to  all  concerned. 

COMPtTLSOKT  UCENSB  FOR  PHONORCCOKDS 

Under  the  present  law.  the  owner  of  copy- 
right In  a  musical  composition  has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  make  recordings  of  his  work, 
but,  once  he  has  exercised  this  right,  anyone 
else  may  record  the  same  work  without  per- 
mission upon  notifying  the  owner  and  pay- 
in;;  a  fixed  fee  of  2  cents  for  each  record 
of  the  song  manufactured. 

Ttie  bill  would  preserve  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  this  compulsory  licensing  system 
but  would  increase  the  Jtatutory  rate  from 
2  to  3  cents,  and  It  was  the  amount 
of  the  rate  that  emerged  as  the  real  issue 
at  the  hearings.  The  subcommittee  now 
has  before  it  a  great  quantity  of  economic 
data  and  conflicting  arguments  which  will 
have  to  be  analyzed,  but  the  Issue  to  be 
decided  appears  to  be  basically  one  of  dol- 
lars and  cents. 

JT7X1BOX    KXXMPTION 

Since  the  war,  and  until  last  year  when 
the  leglslaUve  phase  of  the  general  revision 
program  got  underway,  the  copyright  prob- 
lem with  which  our  subcommlt>tee  most 
often  has  had  to  wrestle  Is  the  so-called 
Jukebox  exemption.  This  provision.  In  the 
1909  law  completely  exempts  the  public  per- 
formance of  music  on  coin-operated  ma- 
chines from  copyright  liability.  Under  the 
umbrella  of  this  exemption  the  Jukebox 
business  has  grown  to  be  an  Industry  with 
gross  receipts  In  the  neighborhood  of  $500 
million  per  year. 

No  other  commercial  user  of  copyrighted 
music  enjoys  such  an  exemption,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  songwriters  and  their 
performing  rights  societies  have  sought  to 
amend  the  law  on  this  point  Is  certainly  un- 
derstandable. Their  {Kisltlon  has  found 
widespread  support.  In  the  last  (88tb)  Con- 
gress our  subcommittee  reported  a  bill  (H.R. 
7HH)  that  would  have  repealed  the  exemp- 
tion. The  measure  also  passed  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  but  failed  to  achieve 
a  rule.  The  general  revision  blU  Introduced 
In  thU  Congress  adopts,  as  one  of  Its  sec- 


tions, the  repeal  of  the  exemption  as  pro- 
posed in  HJl.  7194. 

Jukebooc  operators  and  manufacturers 
have  vigorously  opposed  repeal  of  the 
exempUon,  arguing  that  they  could  not  hope 
to  b.-tfgaln  with  the  performing  rights 
societies  on  anything  like  equal  terms.  They 
objected  In  particular  to  the  open-end 
aspect  of  ouUlght  repeal,  which  would  force 
operators  to  pay  any  amounts  the  copyright 
owners  and  their  representatives  chooee  to 
ask.  on  pain  of  either  risking  liability  of  $250 
for  each  unlicensed  perform.ince  or  going  out 
of  business.  As  an  alternative  to  outright 
repeal  they  proposed  a  con-ipulsory  licensing 
system  based  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
royalty  to  copyright  owners  on  ths  basis, 
not  of  actual  performances,  but  of  the  num- 
ber of  records  purchased  for  use  on  Juke- 
boxes. The  thought  behind  this  explicit 
proposal,  which  was  suggested  at  the  hear- 
ings and  elaborated  later,  is  that  It  would 
avoid  the  need  for  unequal  bargaining  and 
would  protect  against  exorbitant  charges. 
Although  the  proposal  has  obvious  drawbacks 
from  the  copyright  owners'  point  of  view,  I 
believe  it  represents  a  genuine  step  toward  an 
ultimate  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
and  that.  If  not  In  its  detaUs  at  least  in  lu 
brood  framework,  it  will  receive  considera- 
tion by  the  subcommittee. 

EDUCATIONAI.    *KD    SCHOLARLT     TTSES    OF    COPT- 
RIGRTCD  MATERIAL 

The  last  of  the  major  issues  that  must  be 
solved  if  general  revision  is  to  succeed  In- 
volves the  extent  to  which  education  and 
scholarship — including  teachers,  schools  and 
their  administrators,  libraries  and  arciilves, 
and  educational  broadcasters — should  be 
able  to  use  copyrighted  material  without 
permission  or  payment.  In  my  opinion  the 
controversy  over  this  question  has  been  un- 
necessarily acrimonious,  but  it  has  also  served 
a  good  purpose  in  opening  public  discussion 
on  a  vital  public  issue. 

Under  the  present  law,  unauthorised  copy- 
ing of  copyrighted  works,  whether  for  pur- 
poses of  profit  or  not.  Is  prohibited  unless 
the  copying  is  bo  trivial  and  harmless  as  to 
constitute  what  the  courts  call  "fair  use." 
At  the  same  time,  the  unauthorized  per- 
formance of  music  and  nondramatlc  poetry 
and  prose  works  is  exempt  If  the  performance 
is  not  "for  profit,"  and  most  classroom  and 
Instructional  television  uses  would  fall  Into 
that  category. 

Although  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing on  the  question,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  revision  bill  would  leave  classroom  teach- 
ers In  almost  exactly  the  same  position  as 
under  existing  law:  they  would  still  be  able 
to  copy  copyrighted  material  within  the 
bounds  of  "fair  use"  and  they  would  be  free 
to  perform  copyrighted  works  in  classrooms 
In  the  course  of  face-to-face  teaching  activi- 
ties. However,  the  educators  argue  that.  In 
order  for  teachers  to  engage  In  creative  in- 
struction, employing  the  whole  range  of  new 
mectianlcal,  electronic,  and  audiovisual  de- 
vices now  available  to  them,  they  need  great- 
er and  clearer  freedom  from  copyright  re- 
strictions than  either  the  bill  or  the  present 
law  allow.  They  admit  that  they  are  now 
probably  exceeding  the  bounds  of  "fair  u.se" 
In  the  copying  they  do,  but  they  emphasize 
the  impossibility  of  obtaining  advance  clear, 
ances,  the  lack  of  any  workable  clearinghouse 
or  standard  fee  arrangements,  and  the 
dangers  facing  teachers  under  the  provision 
for  minimum  statutory  damages.  Specifi- 
cally, they  seek  an  explicit  right  to  copy  with- 
in stated  limits  and  a  clear  definition  of  the 
concept  of  "fair  use." 

On  the  other  hand,  authors,  publishers,  and 
other  copyright  owners  urge  that,  with  the 
proliferation  of  copying  machines,  com- 
puters, audiovisual  devices,  and  inventions 
now  undreamed  of,  the  market  for  multiple 
copies  on  which  they  now  depend  may  be 
seriously   damaged   or   destroyed. 
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If  the  law  is  rewritten  to  permit  a  cer- 
tain an^ount  of  limited  copying  and  if,  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  technology,  that  limited 
copying  Is  sufficient  to  fulfill  all  educational 
needs,  the  result — at  least  In  their  view — 
would  be  the  virtual  loss  of  the  educational 
market.  Copyright  owners  are  thus  under- 
standably concerned  about  detailed  exemp- 
tions that  might  in  time  turn  into  moiuters 
like  the  Jukebox  exemption. 

Here  Is  yet  another  case  where  the  two 
sides  to  the  controversy  are  dependent  on 
each  other,  where  both  perform  a  vital  pub- 
lic service,  and  where  both  stand  to  gain 
from  a  well-considered  revision  of  the  copy- 
right law.  I  am  sad  to  say  that,  despite 
obvious  sincerity  and  good  will  on  both  sides, 
there  has  so  far  been  little  progress  toward 
a  real  compromise  solution  of  tiie  problem. 
Tills  places  quite  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
subcommittee  to  work  out  independently 
tlie  solutions  that  preferably  should  come 
from  a  meeting  of  the  minds  among  people 
with  mutual  aims  and  mutual  problems. 
But,  lest  anything  I  have  said  be  taken  as 
an  expression  of  discouragement  or  frustra- 
tion, let  me  emphasize  that  the  sut>commit- 
tee  is  quite  prepared  to  bear  that  burden. 
It  will,  if  necessary  work  out  a  fair  solution 
to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems now  facing  tjie  Congress. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fine  work  of  my  colleacrues  on  the  sxib- 
committee,  and  particularly  to  the  acting 
chairman,  Robert  W.  Kastenueiks,  of  Wis- 
consin, who  has  done  and  Is  doing  an  out- 
standing Job.  I  also  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Mr. 
Abraham  Kamlnsteln;  Mr.  George  D.  Cary, 
Deputy  Register;  Mr.  Abe  A.  Goldman,  Gen- 
eral Counsel:  and  Miss  Barbara  Ringer,  As- 
sistant Register  of  Copyrights  for  Examin- 
ing, for  the  splendid  Job  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  to  help  guide  H.R.  4347  through 
the  subconunlttee. 
Copyright  law  revision  Is  an  immensely 
■  complicated  as  well  as  an  Important  sub- 
ject, but  the  subcommittee  in  an  atmosphere 
of  completely  objective  bipartisan  inquiry, 
has  worked  long  and  hard  with  the  simple 
aim  of  reporting  a  good  bill.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  aim  will  be  accomplished  perhaps 
sooner  than  some  cynics  and  pessimists  may 
think,  and  that  enactment  of  the  bUl  by 
Congress  will  mark  a  noUble  and  lasting 
legislative  achievement. 


My  husband  is  over  in  Vietnam  now  for 
the  second  time,  with  6  weeks  home  In  be- 
tween. Believe  me,  I  don't  like  it.  But  I  am 
a  naturalized  citizen  from  Germany  and 
grew  up  in  East  Germany  under  communism 
and  know  what  it  is  like.  If  more  Ameri- 
cans would  know  what  I  know,  they  might 
wake  up  from  their  deep  sleep  and  support 
the  Vietnam  war  and  Armed  Forces  over  there 
more. 

Peace  and  freedom  Is  taken  for  granted 
here,  but,  believe  me,  if  I  could,  I'd  give  my 
life  for  it.  If  the  people  of  these  United 
States  of  America  don't  wake  up  soon,  they 
might  have  to  find  out  the  same  thing  I  am 
trying  to  forget  so  desperately.  Otherwise, 
this  beautiful  free  America  might  not  stay 
free  for  long. 

Please  somebody  do  something.  Let's  fight 
for  freedom  all  the  way.  It's  worth  it, 
believe  me. 

X.  Patterson. 


State.     This  shows  the  range  of  his  InteresU 
and  energies. 

It  is  a  prideful  accomplishment  at  17  to 
have  your  life  amount  already  to  a  success 
story.  And  that's  what  Robert  Wiles  has 
done.     All  Kansas  should  be  proud  of  blm. 


Deparhnent  of  Agriculture  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriation  Bill,  1967 
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Star  Farmer 


Wake  Up,  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Monday.  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
of  the  thousands  of  constituent  letters 
received  from  my  congressional  district 
in  California  this  spring,  one,  in  particu- 
lar, stands  out  in  my  mind  as  being  of 
unusual  value  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
multitude  of  Americans  across  the  coun- 
try who  peruse  the  Congressional 
Record  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  letter  was  written  by  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Patterson  in  San  Diego.  Before  coming 
to  America,  Mrs.  Patterson  was  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  have  lived  under  com- 
munism in  East  Germany.  If  a  title  were 
to  be  accorded  this  wonderful  letter.  It 
should,  in  all  probability  be.  "Wake  Up. 
America." 

The  text  of  her  letter  follows: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
days  of  shifting  farm  population  to 
urban  centers,  and  reports  that  young 
men  i-aised  on  farms  turn  their  backs  on 
farming  as  a  career — it  Is  refreshing  to 
learn  of  instances  of  youths  who  have 
chosen  agriculture  as  their  vocation. 

One  such  young  man  Is  Robert  Wiles 
of  Marienthal.  Kans.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Robert,  this  year's  re- 
cipient of  Future  Farmers  of  America's 
Star  Fanner  Award,  is  proving  that 
farming  can  be  a  profitable  pursuit.  His 
success  story  is  told  in  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  April  27,  1966, 
issue  of  the  Wichita  Eagle.  As  the  title 
indicates.  Kansas  is  indeed  proud  of 
Robert. 

Kansas  Is  Proud  of  Him 
One  of  the  most  heartening  events  in  Kan- 
sas eacli  year  is  the  selection  of  a  youth  to 
win  the  Star  Fanner  Award  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America. 

This  year's  choice  is  Robert  Wiles  of 
Marienthal.  He's  17,  and  a  senior  in  Wichita 
County  Community  High  School.  And  al- 
ready he  has  done  better  In  his  chosen  work 
than  many  an  adult  does  in  all  the  years  of 
his  life. 

Robert,  together  with  his  brother,  farms 
480  acres  near  Marienthal,  some  45  miles 
northwest  of  Garden  City.  Of  his  land,  160 
acres  is  under  irrigation.  The  rest  is  a  dry- 
land operation. 

Besides  raising  wheat  and  mllo,  he  has  a 
small  cattle  project  going,  and  in  the  past 
3  years  he  has  Increased  his  net  worth  from 
$8,483  to  $13,683,  a  record  that  would  seem 
enviable  to  most  adults. 

He  has  had  help,  of  course,  but  so  have 
many  other  youngsters  who  have  not  pros- 
pered as  he  has.  The  training  and  encour- 
agement given  him  by  his  parents  and  the 
Future  Farmers  have  had  a  great  part  in 
making  him  the  aggn'esslve  and  forward- 
looking  boy  he  Is.  But  he  also  has  had  the 
qualities  that  permit  him  to  benefit  from 
this  help. 

Apart  from  the  demanding  farming  tasks 
he  has  set  for  himself,  he  has  found  the  time 
to  be  active  In  dramatics,  debate,  athletics, 
church  work,  the  student  council  and  Boys' 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
culttire  and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
voted  against  the  motion  to  add  to  the 
agriculture  appropriation  bill  the  pro- 
viso: 

That  no  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  formulate  or  administer  pro- 
grams for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties pursuant  to  titles  I  or  rv  of  Public  Law 
480,  Eighty-third  Congress,  as  amended,  to 
any  nation  which  sells  or  furnishes  or  which 
permits  ships  or  aircraft  under  its  registry 
to  transport  to  North  Vietnam  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  or  commodities,  so  long  as 
North  Vietnam  Is  governed  by  a  Communist 
regime. 

Presumably,  the  objective  of  the  sup- 
porters of  this  motion  was  to  reduce  the 
flow  of  equipment  and  supplies  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  fully  agree  with  this  objec- 
tive, as  does  the  administration.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  administration 
through  the  use  of  quiet,  behind-the- 
scenes  diplomacy,  has  pursued  that  ob- 
jective with  notable  success.  The  flow 
of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam  from  non- 
Communist  sources  has  actually  been 
slowed  to  a  trickle. 

The  reason  I  voted  against  the  proviso 
Is  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  serve  its 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  likfly  to  do  severe 
damage  to  other  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

I  cannot  say  positively  what  the  dam- 
age will  be,  because  there  was  no  debate 
in  the  House  when  this  motion  was  made, 
or  when  an  identical  amendment  was 
previously  proposed.  Nor  was  there  any 
discussion  of  such  a  proviso,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  bill. 

In  other  words,  when  this  motion 
came  before  us  for  a  vote,  we  had  been 
given  no  information  on  the  following 
questions:  First,  what  nations  receiving 
aid  in  the  form  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties are  now  shipping  any  goods  to  North 
Vietnam,  and  to  what  extent?  Second, 
to  what  extent  would  the  addition  of  the 
proviso  serve  to  reduce  this  flow,  if  there 
is  any  such  flow?  Third,  what  harmful 
effects  might  the  addition  of  this  proviso 
have  on  other  aspects  of  our  foreign 
policy?  The  executive  branch  was  given 
no  opportunity  to  furnish  answers  to 
these  questions. 
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Thus,  for  all  we  know,  this  proviso 
might  require  the  stopping  of  the  aid 
we  recently  voted  to  meet  near- famine 
conditions  In  India.  We  cannot  expect 
a  nonallned  country  such  as  India  to 
take  action  In  support  of  our  military  ef- 
forts In  the  Vietnam  conflict  Yet  this 
.proviso  represents  a  kind  of  blackmail  in 
an  effort  to  force  all  countries  receiving 
our  agricultural  commodities  to  do  just 
that.  It  may  be  that  India  is  shipping 
nothing  to  North  Vietnam,  or  only  an  In- 
sl^niflcant  amount.  In  that  case,  the 
proviso  would  only  cause  embarrassment 
to  the  government  of  Mrs.  Gandhi,  which 
might  well  find  it  impossible  to  answer 
a  question  In  Parliament  whether  it  was 
going  to  "knuckle  under  to  American 
pressure"  by  legislating  against  any  ship- 
ment of  Indian  goods  to  North  Vietnam. 
The  method  of  attaining  the  agreed  ob- 
jective here  Is  about  like  a  policeman 
shooting  at  a  thief  in  a  dark  room  which 
Is  also  occupied  by  a  number  of  innocent 
people. 

One  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  As 
drawn,  the  proviso  would  continue  to 
apply  even  after  the  end  of  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  and  the  achievement  of  a  peace- 
ful settlement,  "so  long  as  North  Viet- 
nam Is  governed  by  a  Communist  re- 
gime." This  is  contrary  to  our  frequently 
announced  policy  that  we  are  not  seek- 
ing to  destroy  or  overthrow  the  present 
Government  of  North  Vietnam. 

I  hope  that  the  proviso,  which  I  regard 
as  at  best  unnecessary  and  at  worst  mis- 
chievous, will  be  deleted  from  the  bill  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 


Freedom  of  Information  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  should  soon  have  before  it  a  bill 
known  as  the  freedom  of  information 
bin.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill — S.  1160 — 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  measures  to  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  In  the  past 
20  years.  Simply,  it  provides  greater  ac- 
cess to  Government  Information  for  the 
public  and  the  press. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  comment 
on  S.  1160: 

(Editorial  from  the  Washington  {DC.)  Poet 
Apr.  39.   1900 1 

The  House  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee's approval  of  the  freedom  of  In- 
formation bill  already  passed  In  the  Senate 
no  doubt  will  send  the  measure  along  to 
p*saag«  in  the  whole  House.  It  ought  to  be 
enacted  into  law. 

Pww  pieces  of  legislation  have  had  more 
thorough  study  In  both  Houses  of  Congrees. 
There  were  very  full  and  complete  hearings 
on  the  Senate  side  and  the  House  commit- 
tee gave  It  long  and  careful  attention.  The 
bill  represents  a  cautious  and  painstakingly 
careful  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
disclosure  essential  In  a  democratic  society 
witbout  putting  in  jeopardy  personal  rights 
to  privacy  or  govotunentai  security. 


The  bUl  acknowledges  the  right  to  know, 
delimits  It  carefully  in  many  areas,  and  pro- 
vides a  court  remedy  for  Improper  withhold- 
ing. It  should  have  been  put  on  the  statute 
books  generations  ago. 


Hanford:  After  a  Long  Fight,  a  Significant 
Achievement 


SPEECH 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFiaO 

OF   CM-ITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
in  1962.  there  were  a  good  many  people 
who  did  not  expect  to  celebrate  the  gen- 
eration of  power  from  Hanford,  as  we 
are  doing  here  today.  And  I  will  admit 
that  all  of  us  who  supported  the  project 
had  some  dark  moments,  as  Congress  re- 
jected, first,  the  Federal  generating 
plant,  and  then,  on  several  occasions,  the 
proposal  by  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System  which  finally  resulted  in 
construction  of  the  largest  nuclear  pow- 
erplant  in  the  world. 

Everyone  associated  with  Hanford, 
and  I  Include  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  the  Pacific 
Northwe5rt.'s  congressional  delegation. 
Owen  Hurd.  and  other  WPPSS  leaders, 
have  demonstrated  a  rare  degree  of  per- 
severance in  bringing  this  project  to 
compleUon.  The  late  President  Ken- 
nedy put  the  full  force  of  his  ofBce  be- 
hind his  personal  endorsement  of 
Hanford. 

Opposition  to  the  Hanford  project  was 
often  bitter:  sometimes  it  was  Irrational. 
And  so  I  believe  we  must  also  pay  tribute 
to  great  good  sense  of  the  Congress  in 
ccwnlng  to  see  the  value  of  this  project, 
despite  a  blizzard  of  conflicting  state- 
ments, letters,  fact  sheets,  editorials,  and 
other  documents  which  created  more 
heat  than  light. 

From  the  very  beginning,  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  were  de- 
termined to  use  the  vast  quantities  of 
waste  steam  to  be  produced  at  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Commission's  new  pro- 
duction reactor  at  Hanford.  The  al- 
ternatives were  clear  to  us:  the  steam 
could  be  discharged  into  the  Columbia 
River,  resulting  in  the  waste  of  a  great 
resource  on  which  could  be  placed  a  spe- 
cific dollar  value,  and  in  the  process 
creating  possible  pollution  problems;  or 
the  steam  could  be  used  to  generate 
electricity,  taking  the  place  of  a  conven- 
tional boUer,  huge  amounts  of  fuel,  and 
great  expense. 

The  answer  seemed  clear.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee,  I  came 
before  Congress  in  1961  as  the  commit- 
tee's direction  to  get  approval  for  Fed- 
eral construction  and  operation  of  elec- 
tric generating  facilities  associated  with 
the  NPR.  That  proposal  was  defeated. 
Then  the  Washington  Public  Power 
Supply  System,  made  up  of  public  utility 
districts  In  the  State  of  Washington, 
came  in  with  Its  proposal  to  build  and 
operate  the  NPR  generaUn«  facilities  at 


Its  own  expense  and  without  any  Federal 
expenditure.  AEC  wt)uld  sell  the  other- 
wise wasted  NPR  byproduct  steam  under 
contract  to  WPPSS  at  a  price,  approved 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  which 
would  result  in  the  receipt  of  up  to  $125 
million  by  AEC  over  the  life  of  the 
arrangement. 

Participating  utilities  would  turn  over 
the  entire  output  of  the  generating  fa- 
cilities to  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion under  appropriate  power  exchange 
agreements  for  dLstribution  to  public  and 
piivate  utility  consumers. 

At  extensive  hearings,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee went  over  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments in  gieat  detail  with  witnesses 
representing  all  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  committee  was  convinced 
that  the  arrangements  were  sound,  and 
that  they  would  bring  great  benefits  to 
the  Government.  And  amendments 
spelling  out  the  arrangements  in  detail 
were  introduced  in  the  House,  with  the 
happy  result  tiiat  the  Hanford  project 
was  authorized. 

Compromises  were  involved  in  the 
Hanford  fight ;  there  were  some  who  were 
not  entirely  happy  with  all  of  the  details 
as  they  were  Ironed  out;  but  the  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  the  project  was  author- 
ized, it  has  been  financed,  it  has  l)een 
built,  and  this  month  it  produced  its 
first  power. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  great  pride  to  me  to 
have  helped  in  the  creation  of  the  world's 
largest  atomic  powerplant.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  substantial  income 
will  be  coming  Into  the  Treasury  as  the 
result  of  this  project,  and  that  additional 
power  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  will 
stimulate  new  and  expanded  Industry  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  needs  of  resi- 
dential consumers.  I  am  deeply  pleased 
that  a  valuable  resource  Is  being  used 
for  a  productive  pmpose. 

I  am  obliged  to  add  that  the  private 
utility  companies  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west, who  enjoy  50  percent  of  Hanford 
power  on  an  equal  ba.sis  with  the  publicly 
owned  systems  are  in  a  most  happy  posi- 
tion. Although  the  former  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr. 
John  McCone,  offered  the  waste  steam 
from  Hanford  to  these  investor-owned 
utilities,  there  were  no  takers.  No  one 
stepped  forward  until  WPPSS,  composed 
of  relatively  smaller  utility  .systenT^, 
imdertook  to  finance  this  giant  enter- 
prise through  tlie  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 
WPPSS  has  carried  through  its  obliga- 
tion to  obtain  financing,  to  accomplish 
the  construction  of  the  project,  and  to 
pi-ovide  a  50-percent  share  of  Hanford's 
output  to  the  private  utilities,  altlioii"li 
the  publicly  owned  systems  in  tlie  Pacific 
Northwest  had  indicated  their  willing- 
ness to  buy  more  tlian  100  percent  of  it. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  private  utili- 
ties will  demonstrate  an  equal  degree  of 
cooperative  spirit  toward  the  public 
power  systems  in  their  planning  for  fu- 
ture additions  to  the  electric  power  sup- 
ply of  the  Northwest  region. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Hanford  not 
only  represents  a  great  regional  resource 
in  terms  of  additional  power  supply,  it 
also  will  provide  a  training  ground  for 
the  people  of  the  area  who  already  are 
looking  toward  the  introduction  of  more 
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thermal  power  into  the  predominantly 
hydrosystem  which  now  provides  for  the 
region's  needs.  There  is  every  reason  to 
l)elieve  that  much  of  tliis  thermal  power 
will  come  from  giant  nuclear-fired  gen- 
eration plants,  and  Hanford  will  lead  the 
way. 


Importance  of  Thorough  Review  of  the 
Draft  Recognized  by  Important  St.  Loois 
Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^r^ATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of 
Sunday,  May  1,  entitled  "The  Undemo- 
cratic Draft."  stresses  the  inequities  of 
our  system  of  military  manpower  pro- 
curement, the  Selective  Service  System, 
or  draft. 

The  editorial  is  a  recognition  by  an 
Important  newspaper  of  an  increasingly 
urgent  problem.  It  reflects  the  concern 
of  a  great  many  Americans  with  a  sys- 
tem that  Is  at  best  antique.  How  long 
can  we  put  up  with  such  a  discrimina- 
tory, coistly,  and  inefficient  manpower 
procurement  system? 

The  answer  in  my  opinion  is  to  have 
a  thorough  review  by  an  ajjpropriate 
congressional  body,  which  I  believe  would 
be  a  joint  congressional  committee 
composed  of  members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  and  Education  and  Labor 
Committees  and  their  counterparts  in 
the  Senate.  Thus  I  am  very  pleased  that 
the  Post-Dispatch  has  chosen  to  endorse 
this  concept. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

The  UifDKMOciiATic  Draft 
Few  Congressmen  have  been  inclined  to 
consider  a  serious  investigation  and  review 
of  this  country's  inequitable  draft  laws.  The 
only  time  they  barken  to  advocates  of  such 
a  review  Is  when  draft  calls  and  draft  boards 
are  making  headlines.  Then  nobody  will  say 
a  word  against  prevailing  policies  for  obtain- 
ing military  manpower. 

Representative  Curtis,  of  Webster  Groves, 
has  heard  all  this  before.  With  some  other 
legislators  from  both  parties,  he  likely  is  not 
too  sanguine  over  prospects  for  a  draft  re- 
view now.  Yet  Mr.  Curtis  Is  correct  when  he 
calls  the  draft  an  undemocratic  patchwork 
of  special  exemptions  that  ill  serve  our  na- 
tional interests. 

In  a  House  speech,  be  called  for  a  joint 
congressional  committee  to  determine  which 
military  desk  Jobs  could  be  filled  by  civilians. 
Why  should  so  many  youths  be  drafted  and 
sent  overseas  when  career  soldiers  remain  in 
stateside  billets?  To  what  extent  is  this  the 
practice? 

Other  missions  of  the  committee  would  in- 
clude studying  the  psychological  Impact  of 
deferment  on  conscripts  and  their  families, 
and  examining  the  use  of  reclassification  as 
a  sanction  against  dissenters.  Surely  a  lot- 
tery would  be  more  fair  than  deferrals  for 
collegians,  and  stifling  free  speech  with 
threats  of  reclassification  is  inexcusable. 

The  well-being  of  the  country  may  in  the 
long  run  depend  more  upon  the  men  register- 
ing for  classes  than  those  registering  for  uni- 
forms. But  it  is  a  discredit  to  our  democracy 
that  an  anthropologist  might  easily  defend 


the  premise  that  the  draft  does  exactly  what 
society  wants  it  to  do.  The  first  to  serve  are 
the  undereducated  who  lack  financial  means 
and  membership  in  any  elite.  One  ugly  term 
is  "cannon  fodder." 

The  Pentagon  should  disclose  the  findings 
in  the  draft  study  it  made  Isist  year.  Con- 
gress should  agree  with  Mr.  Curtis  that  ex- 
igencies of  war  and  continuing  demand  for 
manpower  provide  even  greater  reasons  to 
review  an  outmoded  system. 


Mexico's  Welcome 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  is  one  of  many 
newspapers  I  have  noted,  wiiich  hailed 
the  success  of  President  Johnson's  visit 
to  Mexico  and  the  meaning  of  the 
warmth  of  his  reception  there. 

The  paper  states : 

The  Mexican  Government  and  people  ap- 
parently outdid  themselves  in  seeing  to  it 
that  the  American  first  family  was  hospitably 
received. 

Because  this  editorial  speaks  out  on 
an  important  subject,  I  include  it  in  the 
Record. 

I  From  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram, 
Apr.  16,  1966] 

Mexico's  Welcome  Mkaningful 
President  Johnson  In  Mexico  received,  no» 
surprisingly,  a  welcome  far  warmer  than  the 
announced  Informality  of  the  occasion  called 
for.  The  Mexican  Government  and  people 
apparently  outdid  themselves  In  seeing  to  it 
that  the  American  first  family  was  hospit- 
ably received. 

It  still  Is  not  exactly  clear  why  the  Presi- 
dent chose  this  irtoment  for  a  jumped-up 
visit  to  the  Mexican  capital,  but  the  outcome 
of  It  suggests  that  bis  sense  of  timing  has 
not  been  Impaired. 

Aside  from  the  renewal  of  acquaintance 
he  has  been  able  to  make  with  his  "old 
friend,"  President  Gustavo  Dlaz-Ordaz,  of 
Mexico,  and  whatever  oppwrtunitles  he  has 
had  for  conversations  with  him,  the  visit  has 
been  a  demonstration  to  the  rest  of  Latin 
America  that  friendship  can  endure  and 
grow  between  the  United  States  and  a  Latin 
American  close  neighbor. 

Inescapable  In  the  occasion  was  the 
warmth  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  huge 
welcoming  crowd  and  the  obvious  security 
the  President  felt  for  his  personal  safety. 

"While  war  clouds  hover  over  some  parts 
of  the  world,"  the  American  visitor  told 
Mexico,  "I  hope  soon  all  the  world  will  live 
together  In  peace  as  do  our  two  nations." 
He  must  have  stirred  the  hopes  of  Latin 
America  when  he  called  for  an  end  to  the 
"problems  that  cause  war:  illiteracy,  igrno- 
rance,  disease,  poverty,  and  misunderstand- 
ing." 

The  PresidenUal  visit  has  been  an  occasion 
to  remind  of  the  great  progress  Mexico  has 
made  in  reducing  illiteracy,  disease,  igno- 
rance, and  poverty.  Its  economic  strength 
and  political  stability  stand  as  models  for 
all  of  Latin  America,  and  its  prospects  for 
the  future  are  promising.  It  Is  helpful  In 
encouraging  this  growth  and  extending  It  to 
the  rest  of  Latin  America  to  maintain  un- 
impaired the  cordial  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
American  Fishermen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OP   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  American  Fishermen  at  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  their  board  of  directors 
adopted  two  important  resolutions  with 
respect  to  Soviet  Union  fishing  vessels  off 
the  Oregon-Washington  coasts  which 
pose  a  severe  thresit  to  resources  and 
existing  fisheries  of  the  United  States.  I 
commend  these  resolutions  to  all  who  are 
interested  and  concerned  in  protecting 
our  fishery  resources  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Russian  fishermen. 
Congress  op  American  Fishermen — Resolu- 
tion 1,  April  21,  1966 
Whereas  the  recent  arrival  of  Soviet  Union 
fishing  vessels  off  the  Washington-Oregon 
coast  poses  a  severe  threat  to  resources  and 
existing  fisheries  of  UjS.  fishermen;  and 

Whereas  U.S.  observation  of  the  Soviet 
activity  indicates  that  normal  and  estab- 
lished rules  of  sound  conservation  are  not 
being  practiced;  and 

Whereas  a  continuation  or  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  fleets  or  any  other  foreign  power  seri- 
ously threatens  the  entire  future  of  the  West 
Coast  fishing  industry,  including  groundfish, 
mldwater  species   and   salmon;    and 

Whereas  the  Convention  on  F'lsblng  and 
Conservation  of  the  Living  Resoiirces  of  the 
High  Seas  as  adopted  at  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  1968,  and  now  ratified  by  the  necessary  22 
nations,  calls  for  special  Interests  to  the 
coastal  nation  on  matters  of  conservation; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  our  Judgment  that,  despite 
the  long  continuing  Soviet  and  Japanese 
fishery  for  groundfish  stocks  in  Eastern  Ber- 
ing Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  no  proper 
high  level  representation  has  been  pursued 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  view  to  ob- 
taining catch  information  or  a  prof>er  con- 
servation regime;  and 

Wherees  proposed  legislation  for  fishery 
Jurisdiction  is  now  before  the  Congress'  Now 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  American 
Fishermen  Ln  meeUng  in  SeatUe,  AprU  21, 
1966,  commend  the  three-point  program  as 
outlined  by  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
Chairman  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
which  would  include  (1)  immediate  diplo- 
matic confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union 
concerning  conservation  requirements,  (2) 
Immediate  implementation  of  the  1958 
Geneva  Fishing  Convention,  and  (3)  imme- 
diate hearings  on  S.  2218  with  the  view  of 
amending  the  suggested  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  in  the  national  interest;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  American 
Fishermen  provide  any  assistance  possible 
toward  attainment  of  goals  outlined  In  the 
Magnuson  program. 

Congress  of  American  Fishermen, 
Resolutiok  2,  April  21,  1966 

Whereas  foreign  fishing  fleets  are  now  op- 
erating in  the  costal  areas  off  the  United 
States  harvesting  both  latent  resources  and 
those  actually  harvested  by  American  fisher- 
men; and 

Whereas  In  many  cases  there  is  no  ade- 
quate conservation  regime  to  assure  future 
harvests;  and 

Whereas  scientists  estimate  tha.t  about 
two-thirds  of  the  present  world  population 
is  suffering  from  animal  protein  malnutrl- 
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tlon.  and  the  annual  population  Increase  la 
preaently  about  65  mlllioa  people,  or  the 
population  of  a  nation  the  size  o(  Prance; 
and 

Whereas  U.S.  fliihing  fleets  are  either  aow 
capable  to  harvest  these  individual  resources 
on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  or  are  preparing 
to  expand  both  fleet  and  processing  facilities 
to  do  so  In  the  foreseeable  future;  and 

Whereas  with  the  developing  approval  of 
fish  protein  concentrate  many  previously 
unmarketable  sp>ecles  will  now  be  in  great 
demand;   and 

Whereas  the  Importance  of  high  protein 
fish  flour  In  the  VS.  AID  programs  has  been 
deemed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  science  advisers  as  one  of  the  best 
possible  nutritional  products  to  alleviate 
world  hunger;  and 

Whereas  world  hunger  Is  regarded  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
principal  threats  to  world  p>eace.  and  there- 
fore a  problem  which  demands  the  highest 
position  In  tb«  Nation's  national  security 
program;    and 

Whereas  the  presence  of  large  factory  ves- 
sels operated  by  unfriendly  powers  up  to 
8  miles  off  our  coastline  presents  a  rec- 
ognized danger  to  U.  S.  security .  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  American 
Fishermen,  meeting  in  Seattle.  Wash..  April 
21.  1966.  lu^e  that  the  United  States  either 
by  Executive  order  or  action  of  the  Congress 
Immediately  establish  a  fishery  zone  extend- 
iB%  from  appropriate  b«s«  lines  to  a  distance 
of  ^00  miles  offshore,  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
Continental  Shelf,  whichever  distance  Is 
greater;   and  be  It  further 

Reaolved,  That  historic  rights  In  consecu- 
tive practice  for  a  period  not  less  than  10 
years  be  given  consideration  based  on  the 
average  production  by  specie  during  said 
period;   and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  abstenttan  principle,  as 
embodied  In  the  International  North  Pa- 
cific Plsherles  Convention,  be  made  a  part 
of  VS.  fishery  Jurisdiction  assuring  protec- 
tion and  continuation  of  the  anadromous 
fishery  resoxirces,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  presented 
to  the  UjS.  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
hearing  on  S.  3218  as  an  amendment  to  the 
13-mlle  Jurisdiction  provided  In  thai  pro- 
posed legislation. 


Salate  to  C.  J.  Chandler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Wichita.  Kans..  chapter  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  re- 
cently extended  well-deserved  recogni- 
tion to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Chandler  of  Wichi- 
ta. Mr.  Chandler  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  humanitarian  causes  in  his 
home  community  and  in  our  State  of 
Kansas.  He  has  consistently  devoted 
much  time  and  effort  to  public  service, 
and  particularly  the  work  of  the  Kansas 
Crippled  Children  Commission. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Wichita  Beacon  salut- 
ing Mr.  Chandler  on  the  occasion  of  his 
honor  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  The  editorial  fol- 
lows: 


Salutt  to  C.  J.  Chandljs 

The  Wichita  chapter  of  the  NaUonal  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  honored 
Charles  J.  Chandler  at  their  annual  dinner 
Wednesday  night. 

Chandler  was  chosen  for  his  long  years  of 
service  to  many  humanitarian  causes,  and 
the  cbolc«  was  an  apt  one. 

Chandler  has  for  all  of  his  adult  life  been 
active  In  church  and  conununlty  work.  He 
has  served  In  various  Important  capacities 
with  the  Community  Chest  and  Its  successor, 
the  United  Fund — the  agencies  that  have 
raised  money  to  support  most  of  the  public 
service  organizations. 

His  interest  in  and  service  to  crippled  chil- 
dren d&tes  back  many  decades,  and  he  was 
preceded  in  it  by  his  father.  C.  Q.  Chandler. 
Upon  his  father's  death  he  was  appointed 
to  be  chairman  of  the  Kansas  Crippled  Chil- 
dren Commission,  and  has  been  renamed  to 
that  poet  by  Governors  of  both  parties  ever 
since.  The  unfortunate  children  who  have 
been  helped  through  his  efforts  In  that  time 
number  in  the  thousands. 

Wichltans  should  take  pride  that  their 
connmunity  Includes  a  man  who  has-done  so 
much  for  his  fellow  human  beings,  and 
should  salute  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  for  giving  him  the  recog- 
nition he  deserves. 


Unlawful  U.N.  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  place  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  include  the  following  editorial 
column  by  Robert  W.  Boyer,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Altoona  Mirror.  Altoona, 
Pa. 

Uniawtul  U.N.  Act 

A  most  outrageous  abuse  of  Justice  under 
the  law  occurred  April  9  when  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  authorized  Britain 
to  use  force  In  establishing  a  naval  blockade 
of  all  goods  headed  for  Rhodesia. 

Directly  and  violently  contrary  to  Its 
stated  purpose,  this  U.N.  action  Is  a  danger- 
ous threat  to  world  peace.  It  Is  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  and  it  serves 
to  abuse  and  distort  the  whole  purpose  for 
which  the  world  has  been  led  to  believe  the 
United  Nations  was  established. 

The  US.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Goldberg,  calls  this  action  allowing 
for  direct  Interference  in  the  Internal  af- 
fairs of  a  nation  as  a  precedent  In  Interna- 
tional law.  It  is.  A  most  dangerous  one — 
for  it  m  fact  Ignores  the  esteblished  law, 
and  sets  up  Its  own,  arbitrarily. 

Under  such  a  precedent,  no  nation  could 
be  safe  from  interference  In  Its  Internal  af- 
fairs. 

Representative  James  B.  Utt  says,  "The 
United  States  should  hang  Its  head  in  shame 
over  Its  participation  In  this  affair." 

The  UJi.  action  was  baaed  on  chapter  VII 
of  the  U.N.  Charter".  This  section  authorizes 
U.N.  action  against  aggressor  nations  threat- 
ening the  peace  of  the  world. 

One  may  disagree  completely  with  Rho- 
desia's racial  policies  guaranteeing  white  su- 
premacy, and  its  breaking  away  from  the 
British  Commonwealth.  But,  that  Is  an  In- 
ternal problem  of  Britain  and  Rhodesia.  It 
could  not  threaten  world  peace,  if  no  other 
nation   interferes.     And,   it   is   not   properly 


and  lawfully  the  business  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Yet,  we  have  backed  Britain  In  this 
move,  authorized  by  the  U.N. 

The  UJ*.  action  would  allow  Britain  to  es- 
tablish a  naval  blockade  of  Rhodesia,  and 
presumably  to  sink  any  ship  running  the 
blockade.  This  Is  a  wartime  measure  that 
throughout  the  centuries  has  brought  other 
nations  Into  conflict.  It  is  a  war  measure 
that  could  threaten  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Here  is  a  case  where  the  U.N.  violates  Its 
own  charter  to  bring  about  an  action  that 
could  destroy  world  peace. 

This  double  standard  of  the  U.N.,  ,thls 
manipulation  of  pawer  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  certain  nations — and  the  political 
Implications  of  playing  up  to  the  new  na- 
tions cannot  be  overlooked  here — Is  one  of 
the  most  dangerously  dishonest  actions  the 
U.N.  has  taken. 

One  may  ask,  as  Representative  Utt  does. 
Where  was  the  UJJ.  with  such  action  against 
North  Vietnam?  Against  Red  China  when 
It  invaded  and  took  over  Tibet?  Where  was 
It  when  Russia  Invaded  Himgary  and  slaugh- 
tered the  freedom  fighters?  This,  Russia 
pointed  out  menacingly,  was  an  Internal 
problem  of  the  Communist  Government  of 
Hungarj',  and  none  of  the  business  of  the 
U.N. 

But.  Rhodesia  Involves  only  Rhodesia,  and 
Britain.     Yet,  the  U.N.  acts. 

This  action,  however,  threatens  real  dis- 
ruption, more  confusion  in  Africa,  more 
world  turmoil — the  basis  of  Communist 
world  conspiracy. 

Representative  Utt  says,  "It  Is  Interesting 
t<^iiote  that  the  U.N..  which  Is  billed  as  the 
'Wftrld's  greatest  hope  for  peace,'  has  done 
little  to  bring  peace  to  a  wartorn  world. 
Forty  wars  of  aggression  have  been  fought 
since  the  U.N.  was  founded  in  1945.  and  not 
one  of  them  has  been  stopped  by  the  U.N." 

We  may  not  agree  with  Rhodesia's  Internal 
action,  but  it  is  Rhodesia's  biisiness — and 
that  of  Britain,  as  head  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  Is  no  more  the  business  of  the  United 
States,  or  Russia,  or  the  U.N.  than  our  own 
racial  strife.  And,  the  U.N.  Charter  makes 
this  abundantly  clear. 

This  UJ*.  action  sets  the  precedent  which 
would  allow  the  U.N.  to  be  used  by  one  na- 
tion for  Its  own  purposes  against  any  other 
nation. 

And,  more  importantly,  it  destroys  the 
U.N.'s  own  principles  of  "world  peace  and 
Justice  under  the  law." 


Philadelphia's  Mayor  James  Tate  Scores 
I  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF   PENNSTLVANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  for  Mon- 
day. May  2.  1966,  entitled  "Fair  Housing 
Council  Hails  Tate's  Proposal." 

As  always,  the  mayor  of  our  City  of 
Brotherly  Love  continues  In  his  efforts 
to  provide  safe,  decent,  and  sanitary 
housing  for  the  people. 

The  article  follows: 
Law    Against    Bias    Urged — Fai«    HorsiNO 
Cod  Men,  Hails  Tate's  Pxoposai, 

The  Pair  Housing  CouncU  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  on  Sunday  praised  Mayor  James  H   J. 
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Tate's  proposal  for  congressional  legislation 
forbidding  racial  discrimination  In  the  sale 
of  real  estate. 

"There  are  those  who  will  say  that  property 
rights  will  be  eroded  If  national  legislation 
barring  discrimination  in  housing  is  passed," 
wrote  Richard  K.  Taylor,  executive  director, 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  mayor. 

"Yet  property  rights  are  not  absolute 
•  •  •.  Who  of  us  would  want  to  claim  the 
right  to  Inflict  injury  on  the  public  at 
large  or  any  substantial  group  of  people?" 

Taylor  recalled  a  "time  in  our  history  when 
employers  had  the  freedom  to  hire  small 
children  and  work  them  !ong  hours  In  sweat- 
shops." Child  labor  legislation  limited  such 
freedom  he  said,  but  "would  anyone  doubt 
that  all  of  us  benefited  immeasurably  by 
such  laws?" 

No  citizens,  he  said,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  terrible  frustration  and  humiliation 
suffered  by  minority  group  families  In  their 
search  for  homes. 


Muffling  the  People's  Voice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OP   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  feelings  of  millions  of  persons  in 
the  United  States  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Dirksen  amendment,  which  would 
reestablish  the  right  of  the  people  of 
any  State  to  determine  the  composition 
of  their  legislature,  were  very  aptly  ex- 
pressed In  an  editorial  which  app>eared 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  April 
24.  1966,  entitled  "Three-Time  Loser." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  this  editorial  in 
full: 

Thbee-Timk  Loser 

The  Dirksen  amendment,  having  gone 
down  to  defeat  for  the  third  time  on  the 
Senate  floor,  presumably  Is  dead.  It  remains, 
however,  as  an  Interesting  commentary  on 
the   workings  of   our   ix>litical   society. 

The  constitutional  change  advocated  by 
the  minority  leader  would  have  modified  the 
Supreme  Court's  one-man,  one-vote  rul- 
ing. Instead  of  requiring  that  both  houses 
of  a  State  legislature  be  chosen  exclusive- 
ly on  the  basis  of  population.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen would  have  i)ermltted  the  voters  of  any 
State,  If  they  wished,  to  elect  one  house  on 
the  basis  of  papulation  and  other  factors — 
geography,  political  subdivisions  and  the  like. 
In  short.  State  legislatiiree  could  have  been 
constituted  along  lines  similar  to  Congress. 

Had  the  amendment  been  ratified,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voten  In  a  State  would  have 
had  to  express  their  preference  for  the  modi- 
fied sjrstem  In  a  sta4«wlde  referendum,  and 
they  would  have  had  to  renew  this  expres- 
sion of  preference  every  10  years. 

It  Is  hard  to  think  erf  anything  more  con- 
sistent with  the  notion  that  the  people  of 
a  State,  as  distinguished  from  the  politicians, 
should  have  some  say  In  choosing  their  own 
form  of  government.  But  It  was  not  to 
be. 

This  third  vote  on  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment was  55  for,  38  agaln«t.  But  a  two- 
thirds  ■  vote  is  required  to  approve  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  So  a  minority  oif 
the  Senate  worked  Its  wlU.  And  It  did  ao 
on  the  perplexing  contention  that  It  was 
protecting  the  majority  of  voters  In  any 
State  from  domination  by  a  minority.  How 
this   could   be  »o.   In   view  of  the  requliw- 


ments  of  the  proposed  amendment,  was  never 
explained. 

After  the  roll  had  been  called.  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois,  leader  of  the  minority 
opposition,  stood  up  and  said:  "This  la  a 
great  victory  for  the  American  people." 
How's  that  again? 


Wilcox  Task  Awaits  Funds ;  Society 
Starts  File  of  Items 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

/ 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  sponsors  of  legislation  that  has 
passed  the  House  and  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  which  provides  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in 
Buffalo,  N.Y.,  as  a  national  historic  site, 
I  am  proud  of  the  interest  and  contribu- 
tions made  by  our  local  businesses  and 
citizens.  This  type  of  cooperation  has 
been  most  helpful  and  rewarding. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  below  an  article  written  by  Anne 
Mcllhenney  Matthews,  which  appeared 
in  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  on  April  28,  1966,  giving  further 
evidence  of  the  interest  manifested  in 
this  undertaking: 

Wilcox  Task  Awaits  Fttnds;  Societt 

Starts  File  op  Items 

(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 

INQUXRERS   REASETTRBD 

The  furnishing  of  the  WUcox  Mansion, 
"House  of  the  Presidents,"  In  Delaware  Ave- 
nue waits  on  funds  and  authorization  from 
(a)  the  Senate  and  (b)  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior's  National  Park  Service,  which 
wlU  take  over  completely  the  task  of  trans- 
forming the  building  Into  a  national  shrine. 

This  Information  was  dug  up  this  past 
week  In  response  to  letters  flowing  to  sup- 
f>orters  of  the  plan  to  establish  the  mansion 
as  a  national  tourist  attraction.  These  In- 
clude me,  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Taylor.  Henry  W. 
Bryce,  chairman  of  the  local  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Committee,  and  the  Buf- 
falo and  Erie  County  Historical  Society. 
legislation  imminent 

Lestw  W.  Smith,  associate  director  of  the 
historical  society,  says  that  all  information 
about  donors  and  sellers  of  antiques  of  the 
era,  or  of  items  that  once  were  part  of  the 
Wilcox  home  furnishings,  Is  being  carefully 
tabulated. 

"Final  designation  of  the  Wilcox  home  as 
a  national  treasure  Is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  should  be  passed  soon,"  said 
Bryce.  "When  this  Is  done,  the  project  will 
be  turned  over  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior." 

detailed  register 

"The  National  Park  Service  has  a  fine  staff 
of  historians  and  experts,"  Smith  explained 
"They  are  old  hands  at  this  game  and  will 
be  able  to  sort  out  the  fine  things  that 
should  be  In  the  mansion  from  Just  ordinary 
furnishings  of  the  era.  Nothing  can  be 
bought  at  this  time,  or  received  for  storage 
by  us.  We  have  to  wait  in  the  funds,  and 
the  Implementation  of  the  restoration. 

"But,  In  the  meantime,  we  are  recording 
all  names  of  the  people  who  have  Items  that 
might  be  desirable  for  this  project  and  we 
are  making  a  descriptive  file  of  the  items 


available  and  their  historic  slgnlflcanoe  to 
the  project." 

t.r.'s  bed 

Letters  were  received  last  week  from  sev- 
eral people  with  articles  of  Interest.  One 
told  of  owning  some  blue  velvet  valances 
that  were  obtained  in  the  auction  of  the 
furnishings  In  1935.  Another  described  a 
leather  trunk  In  her  possession  that  belonged 
to  Ansley  Wilcox.  A  third,  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Snyder,  deecribed  seven  pieces  of  solid 
walnut  furniture,  vintage  1870,  that  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  restoration.  Mean- 
while, Mrs.  Nina  Wilcox  Bull  of  New  York 
City  has  announced  her  Intention  of  will- 
ing to  the  shrine  some  of  her  heirlooms. 

These  will  Include  the  bed  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  slept  In  at  the  Wilcox  home  Just 
before  he  became  the  24th  President,  Mr. 
Wilcox  had  been  a  Yale  classmate  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  D.  MARTIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  include  an  editorial  from  the  Dothan 
Eagle,  "A  Foul  Deed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  guise  of  civil 
rights  the  Johnson-Humphrey  adminis- 
tration, working  through  bureaucrats 
who  are  ruthless  in  demanding  integra- 
tion at  any  cost,  are  wreaking  havoc 
upon  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people 
in  Alabama  and  the  South. 

The  latest  outrage,  depicted  in  this 
editorial,  was  the  inhumane  act  of  using 
mental  patients  as  pawns  in  the  game  of 
winning  votes  of  minority  groups  which 
seems  to  be  the  sole  occupation  of  this 
administration.  I  hope  that  all  decent, 
fair-minded  Americans,  regardless  of 
which  State  in  which  they  reside,  will 
join  in  condemning  such  tactics. 

The  editorial  follows : 

A  POTTL  Deed 

Alabama  has  had  its  day  of  Infamy. 

It  came  last  week  when,  to  the  shame  of 
the  Federal  Government.  30  white  female 
inmates  of  Bryce  hospital  for  the  mentally 
ill  were  transported  150  miles  to  the  Searcy 
hospital  tor  mentally  111  Negroes  and  ex- 
changed for  30  Negro  men  who  were  taken 
to  Bryce. 

This  sadistic  act  so  reminiscent  of  the 
Dark  Ages  was  done  In  the  name  of  civil 
rights.  What  It  accomplished  In  that  direc- 
tion Is  beyond  comprehension.  Certainly, 
Alabama  has  never  witnessed  anything  so 
cruel,  so  barbaric  and  so  Inhuman.  That  the 
Federal  Government  would  even  tolerate 
such  a  thing,  much  less  be  responsible  for 
It,  Is  unthinkable.  Or,  It  Is  unthinkable 
among  people  who  are  civilized. 

The  lame  excuse  for  this  heinous  act  con- 
tended that  it  was  compliance  with  direc- 
tions from  the  UJS.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  If  so,  then  some 
drawing  and  quartering  should  be  done 
there.  Imagine— 60  mentally  sick,  defense- 
less and  helpless  Individuals  hauled  about 
to  please  a  bureaucratic  edict — to  achieve 
some  kind  of  racial  balsmce.  It  would  have 
been  bad  enough  to  wait  for  new  admissions 
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to  begin  «ucb  a  mixture  but.  no.  It  h«d  to 
b«  done  now.  uprooting  unfortunate  aoula 
who  had  come  to  think  or  where  they  were 
as  home. 

Due  to  Intervention  by  Oovemor  Wallace, 
these  human  pawns  have  b««n  taken  back 
to  their  hospltaU.  Now.  will  the  Federal 
Government  go  in  and  bodily  move  them 
again  to  prove  Ita  mighty  point  that  It  la 
supreme  over  all  In  this  State — whether  sane 
or  not?  Has  such  a  thing  been  done  to  any 
other  of  the  60  States  In  this  Union?  It 
so.  It  hasn't  been  heard  of. 

Is  there  no  depth  to  which  the  FVderal 
Oovernment  will  not  stoop  In  Its  punitive 
expeditions  against  Alabama  and  Alabam- 
lana? 

And  some  self-seeking  politicians  quest- 
ing for  crumbs  from  Washington  profess  to 
wonder  why  In  Alabama  there  Is  dislike  of 
tlM  Federal  Oovemment.  Do  they  expect 
foul  deeds  such  as  this  to  endear  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  decent,  self-respecting 
Alabamians? 


Coafressman  Anaamio  Champions  Serv- 


icemaa  s 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  BARRETT 

or    PSMMSTLVAinA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVBS 
Monday.  May  2.  1966 

Mr.    BARRETT.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  ANNirNZio] 
Is  only  a  freshman  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, but  in  the  short  time  he 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  has 
established  himself  as  a  leader  in  the 
fight  to  protect  our  servicemen  from 
loan  sharks  and  sharp-practice  credit 
extenders.  He  has  visited  military  in- 
stallations throughout  the  world,  discus- 
ilDg  this  problem  with  servicemen  of  all 
ranks,  and  contributed  immensely  to  the 
success  of  the  recent  investigation  of  the 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  Into  fi- 
nance company  operations. 

On  April  23,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Anitonzio]  visited  Phlladel- 
ptiia  to  address  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvariia  Credit  Union  League. 
He  discussed  the  problems  faced  by  the 
military  man  in  the  area  of  credit  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense toward  the  problems  faced  by  the 
serviceman.  It  is,  indeed,  an  honor  for 
me  to  place  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  Con- 
gressman Annunzio's  remarks  before  the 
credit  union  group. 

RXMAKXS  BT   THX   HONOKABLE  PraNK   AtnrVIi- 
ttO,    BxrOKE    THX    ANfTDAl    BAXXTTMG    OF    THX 

PBTMSTI.VANIA  Caxorr  Union  League  Apxxl 
33.  19M 

It  is  always  an  honor  and  a  ple.\8ure  for 
me  to  meet  with  credit  union  groups  and 
I  am  particularly  honored  to  have  been 
asked  to  address  the  Pennsylvania  Credit 
Union  League.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  sit  with  a  number  of  Penn- 
sylvanlans.  headed  by  the  Hon.  Whxiam  Ba«- 
axTT.  who  has  represented  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia in  Congress  since  1944.  The  west- 
em  portion  of  your  State  Is  equally  weU 
repreeented  on  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  by  the  Honorable  William  S. 
MocxHXAo,  of  Pltftburgh.  and  the  Honorable 
Alsxxt  W.  Johnson,  of  Smlthport.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Honorable  THoitAs'C  McOxath.  Jx 
of  nearby  Atlantic  City,  la  a  naUve  of  Phila- 


delphia, and  the  Honorable  Josi3>h  G.  Hjh- 
»H.  who  represents  Newark,  N.J.,  was  bom 
and  raised  In  Thropp.  Pa.  Because  of  the 
Peiuisylvania  exposure  on  our  committee.  I 
feel  at  home  when  I  vlalt  your  fine  State. 

LXaOKX  IN  COMSVl&XX  PBOTXCTION 

In  addlUon  to  being  a  truly  beautiful 
State.  Pennsylvania  Is  a  leader  among  the 
States  that  have  adopted  consumer  protec- 
tion laws.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State 
to  adopt  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  and 
has  been  a  forerunner  In  chattel  mortgage 
rcglstrnUon  laws,  particularly  with  regard 
to  automobiles.  I  also  note  that  your 
legislature  Is  presently  considering  a 
truth-ln-lending  measure  which  would 
govern  all  retail  Installment  credit  con- 
tracts. In  support  of  the  three-quarters 
of  a  million  members  of  your  league, 
I  am  certain^  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward securing  passage  of  the  measure.  It 
Is  my  belief  that  the  strong  consumer  pro- 
tection laws  of  this  State  and  the  pend- 
ing truth-ln-lending  bill  owe  much  of  their 
•uocess  to  the  Pennsylvania  Credit  Union 
League.  Pennaylvanla  Is  a  great  credit  un- 
ion SUte.  with  1  out  of  every  14  men. 
women,  and  children  In  the  State  belong- 
ing to  a  credit  union. 

While  I  am  a  freshman  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  not  a  new- 
cotner  to  the  credit  union  movement.  As 
director  of  labor  for  the  Stete  of  IlllnoU 
In  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson.  I 
marveled  at  the  wonderful  work  that  credit 
unions  performed.  I  cannot  count  the  num- 
ber of  times  I  learned  of  situations  In  which 
credit  unions  saved  Jobs  and  kept  families 
together  because  they  offered  a  helping  hand 
to  Individuals  In  financial  trouble.  Since 
my  election  to  Congress.  I  have  become  even 
more  keenly  aware  of  the  ouUtandlng  work 
performed  by  credit  unions,  particularly  with 
regard   to  members  of  our  Armed  l^>rce«. 

ADMOLABLE   LOSS  XEOORO 

I  recall  meeUng  several  months  ago  with 
a  high-ranking  member  of  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  who  felt  that  credit  unions 
were  not  u  safe  as  other  financial  instltu- 
Uons  because  of  the  lock  of  share  Insur- 
ance I  pointed  out  to  this  Individual  that 
at  the  present  time  there  are  more  credit 
unions  In  this  country— some  22.000— than 
the  combined  total  of  commercial  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  that  cred- 
it unions  have  asseU  of  more  than  $10  bU- 
llon.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Cred- 
it Union  Act  of  1934.  I  explained  to  the  cred- 
it union  skeptic,  less  than  tl.5  mllUon  has 
been  lost  as  a  result  of  Federal  credit  un- 
ion operations. 

This  Is  a  truly  enviable  record  when  It  Is 
considered  that  the  failure  of  a  bank  will 
result  In  Insurance  payments  to  certain  de- 
positors by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
CorporaUon,  but  there  is  no  insurance  for 
stockholders  of  these  financial  institutions. 
When  the  amount  of  loss  to  stockholders  In 
commercial  banking  institutions  is  Included 
In  the  loss  to  depositors,  it  can  readily  be 
seen  that  credit  unions  have  done  a  mag- 
nificent Job  In  protecting  the  shares  of  their 
members.  I  feel  that  my  Air  Force  friend 
Is  now  convinced  that  credit  unions  do  pro- 
vide   adequate    safeguard    for    shareholders 

This  morning,  I  would  like  to  discuss  two 
subjects  of  importance  to  the  credit  union 
movement  The  first  area  deals  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
toward  sharp-practice  finance  companies 
and  other  questionable  credit  extenders.  I 
would  also  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  dis- 
cussing the  role  that  credit  unions  must 
play  in  maintaining  their  position  in  the 
financial    community. 

CXmZXD  DOD  Al  I'lf  DDK 

On  September  23,  1965.  I  delivered  a 
speech  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives entitled.  'Taoea  the  Department 
of  Defense  Really  Care?"    The  main  thrust 
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of  this  speech  was  that  sharp-practice 
finance  companies,  loan  sharks,  and  other 
high-rate  credit  extending  companies  were 
taking  our  servicemen  for  a  ride,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  looking  the 
other  way. 

In  that  speech  I  made  the  statement 
that  the  "lack  of  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  unfortunately,  adds  to  my 
feeling  that  the  Department  Is,  perhaps, 
more  worried  about  pressure  and  lobby- 
ing tactics  of  the  finance  Industry  than  the 
welfare  of  the  serviceman." 

Let  me  recap  my  rea£ons  for  that  state- 
ment. For  a  number  of  months  the  House 
Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  conducted  an  Investigation 
of  Federal  Services  Finance  Corporation,  a 
worldwide  lending  InstltuUon  that  spe- 
cialized in  automobile  and  personal  loans  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Of  the  12- 
member  board  of  directors  of  Federal  Serv- 
ices. 8  were  retired  admirals  and  generals, 
many  of  whom  held  high  military  posts! 
Most  of  the  company's  top  operating  per- 
sonnel were  also  former  military  officers.  It 
would  appear  that  such  a  company,  with  Its 
predominately  military  orientation,  would 
go  out  of  lu  way  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
servicemen.  However,  the  subcommittee 
was  shocked  to  learn  the  number  of  ways 
that  Federal  Services  had  abused  the  serv- 
iceman's trust  and  confidence.  I  would  like 
to  briefly  list  some  of  the  practices  that 
Federal  Services  has  used  In  dealing  with 
servicemen.    The  company  has: 

Charged  Interest  rates  that  amotmted  to 
100  percent  of  a  2-year  loan. 

Charged  military  customers  for  auto- 
mobile Insurance  and  did  not  notify  the 
servicemen  that  the  insuralnce  bad  been 
purchased. 

In  some  cases  the  serviceman  was 
charged  for  insurance  but  no  Insurance  was 
placed  on  his  automobile.  In  other  cases 
the  serviceman  had  already  purchased  Insur- 
ance on  his  automobile  and  was  thus  forced 
to  not  only  pay  for  his  own  policy,  but  for 
a  policy  supposedly  purchased  by  Federal 
Services.  In  other  cases  Federal  Services 
would  not  supply  the  serviceman  with  copies 
of  the  policy  that  they  purchased  on  his 
automobile. 

A  930  charge  was  levied  against  cars  pur- 
chased overseas  for  what  the  company  termed 
marine  Insurance.  This  is  Insiirance  which 
covers  a  vehicle  being  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States.  A  number  of  witnesses  told 
the  subcommittee  that  Federal  Services  did 
not  notify  the  serviceman  that  he  was  belnp 
charged  with  this  marine  Insurance.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  automobiles  shipped 
at  Ooverrmient  expenses  are  fully  Insured 
by  the  Government,  thus  negating  the  need 
for  additional   marine  ln.«urance. 

Servicemen  attempting  to  obtain  the  pay- 
off prices  on  their  automobiles  were  quoted 
one  price  by  Federal  Services  and  when  they 
made  payment  In  that  amount  were  later 
Informed  that  the  serviceman  still  owed  addi- 
tional funds  m  many  cases  amounting  to 
several  hundred  dollars.  These  extra 
charges  were  never  fully  explained  nor 
documented  to  the  serviceman. 

REPOSSESSIONS      UOST      SHOCKING 

But.  perhaps,  the  most  shocking  abuse  wao 
In  the  area  of  reRpoesesslons.  In  order  to 
increase  Its  profit.  Federal  Services  several 
years  ago  eetabltshed  Its  own  iised  car  lot 
in  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Pla  ,  and  since  then, 
had  added  other  outlets  In  Alabama.  Many 
of  the  top-grade  used  cars  that  Federal 
Services  repossessed  were  shipped  to  these 
wholly  owned  outlets  for  resale.  In  cK-der  to 
Insxire  that  Federal  Servlcec"  used  car  lot's 
were  able  to  purchase  the  automobile.  Fed- 
eral Services  used  phony  repossession  bids  so 
that  It  would  appear  to  the  serviceman  tha* 
the  company  had  obtained  three  bids  on  hl.s 
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automobile   and    that   the   Federal    Services 
outlet  was  the  high  bidder. 

A  former  Federal  Services  employee  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  that  the 
Columbus,  Oa.,  Federal  Services  office  wrote 
"dummy  bids"  on  repossessed  cars,  that  U, 
bids  that  were  concocted  by  the  office  per- 
sonnel, A  Columbus  automobile  dealer 
added  In  testimony  that  he  g^ave  Federal 
Services  signed  blank  bids  on  numerous 
occasions  so  that  the  company  could  fill  in 
Its  own  amoimt  and  place  this  in  the  service- 
man's fUe. 

Prior  to  submitting  these  signed  blank 
bids,  the  dealer  told  the  subcommittee  he 
had  bid  on  a  number  of  repossessed  care 
held  by  Federal  Services  but  was  unable  to 
purchase  any  of  them,  even  though  on 
occasion  he  bid  well  above  the  market  price 
of  the  automobile.  When  he  questioned 
company  officials  as  to  the  reason  why  he  had 
not  submitted  the  winning  bid,  he  was  told 
that  no  matter  what  bid  he  submitted, 
he  could  not  buy  the  car  since  It  was  al- 
ready ticketed  for  Federal  Services'  own  used 
car  lot. 

Another  former  Federal  Services  employee 
told  a  subcommittee  Investigator  that  when 
he  first  went  to  work  for  the  company,  he 
was  given  a  large  folder  and  instructed  to 
make  "dummy  bids"  on  each  repossessed  car 
contract  In  the  folder.  When  he  left  for 
lunch,  he  acked  his  secretary  to  continue 
the  task  of  writing  in  phony  bids.  The 
secretary  asked  what  names  she  should  place 
In  the  folder  as  submitting  bids.  "Use  any 
out-of-town  motor  company  you  can  think 
of,"  her  boss  replied.  When  he  returned 
from  lunch,  he  found  that  the  secretary  had 
listed  as  the  bidding  company,  "Out-of^ 
Town  Motors,  Inc." 

NO   ACTION    ON    OFF-LIMITS   REQITEST 

On  numerous  occasions  throughout  the 
past  year  I  have  asked  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  declare  Federal  Services  off  limits. 
I  was  not  alone  In  my  feeling  that  this  com- 
pany should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  to 
gouge  servicemen.  Three  Army  legal  assist- 
ance officers  who  testified  before  the  sub- 
committee stated  that  they  felt  the  company 
should  be  placed  off  limits.  As  early  as  1056, 
the  antics  of  Federal  Services  were  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  military  by  legal  as- 
sistance officers,  but  no  action  was  taken  by 
the  military. 

Not  only  has  the  Department  of  Defense 
not  taken  any  action  to  place  Federal  Services 
off  limits,  but  has  done  Just  the  reverse. 
Federal  Services  met  with  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  and  stated  that  if  the  Depart- 
ment would  provide  their  organization  with 
a  seal  of  approval,  the  company  would  clean 
up  Us  operations.  I  was  horrified  by  the  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and.  while  the  pat  on  the  head  given 
to  Federal  Services  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  have  fooled  some  people.  It  did 
not  fool  the  serviceman.  Even  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  endorsement,  service- 
men would  not  deal  with  Federal  Services. 
They  felt — as  I  do — that  the  abuses  uncov- 
ered by  our  investigation  could  not  be  cor- 
rected merely  by  a  pat  on  the  back,  a  smile, 
and  a  handshake. 
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action  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  but 
was  as  a  direct  resuU  of  the  serviceman's  re- 
luctance to  do  business  with  the  company. 

Federal  Services  was  not  the  only  loan  and 
finance  company  to  take  advantage  of  the 
serviceman.  The  Judge  Advocate  General  of 
a  large  military  post  near  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, In  testifying  before  our  committee,  was 
questioned  as  to  whether  the  practices  of 
Federal  Services,  particularly  with  regard  to 
repossession  of  automobiles,  were  standard 
practice  throughout  the  Industry.  The  offi- 
cer replied,  "Yes.  It  is  a  very  vicious  circle 
and  it  huru  the  serviceman  badly,  and  it  Is 
certainly  something  which  should  be  con- 
trolled, but  I  regret  to  say  it  Is  rather  a  gen- 
eral practice  among  finance  companies,  par- 
ticularly that  finance  automobiles." 

Records  submitted  to  the  Domestic  Finance 
Subcommittee  by  the  various  military  serv- 
ices Indicated  a  number  of  other  finance  com- 
panies that  were  causing  problems  among 
our  servicemen.  In  addition  to  Federal 
Services,  the  mUltary  Usted  17  companies  as 
prime  offenders.  I  wonder  If  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is  aware  that  four  of  the 
prime  offenders  have  been  Indicted  In  Massa- 
chusetts on  alleged  bribery  and  conspiracy 
charges  to  Infiuence  public  officials  In  setting 
small  loan  rates  and  Issuing  licenses  to  smaU 
loan  companies. 

OVERSEAS   PROBLEM    CRITICAL 

The  sharp  practices  uncovered  by  the  Do- 
mestic Finance  Subcommittee  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  United  States.  Last  winter  several 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  myself 
toured  military  installaUons  throughout  Eu- 
rope to  see  firsthand  the  problems  that  the 
military  men  face  when  they  try  to  obtain 
credit.  The  credit  problems  facing  o\ir 
Armed  Forces  stationed  overseas  are  vastly 
different  from  the  problems  encountered  in 
the  United  SUtes.  Many  borrowing  chan- 
nels which  are  available  to  the  serviceman  in 
the  United  States  are  severely  limited  or 
closed  to  overseas  mUltary  personnel.  For 
the  most  part,  there  are  no  credit  union 
facilities  available  In  Europe  although  sev- 
eral credit  unions  In  the  United  SUtes  do 
handle  overseas  loan  transactions  through 
the  maU.  * 

Most  of  the  larger  mUltary  Installations  In 
Europe  have  commercial  American  banking 
facilities,  however,  these  faculties  are  set  up 
primarily  as  limited  service  banks,  designed 
to  exchange  currency,  cash  checks,  sell  sav- 
ings bonds,  and  conduct  other  related  bank- 
ing activities.  These  banks  do  engage  In  a 
limited  amount  of  short-term  lending.  Many 
officers  and  top-grade  enlisted  men  stationed 
overseas  stUl  maintain  banking  ties  with 
home-town  financial  institutions  and  are 
thus  able  to  obtain  loans  through  the  mall. 
However,  the  lower  grade  enlisted  men  gen- 
erally are  without  any  low  cost,  completely 
reliable  source  of  credit  and  must  turn  to 
the  only  avaUable  widespread  source — fi- 
nance companies. 


time  doing  the  work  of  the  finance  com- 
pany," the  first  sergeant  complained  to  our 
Investigating  group. 

Without  exception,  every  mUltary  installa- 
tion that  we  visited  in  Europe  felt  that  the 
establishment  of  overseas  credit  unions  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the  service- 
man's credit  pUght.  The  request  for  credit 
unions  came  from  servicemen  of  all  ranks — 
from  generals  and  privates,  admirals  and 
seamen.  The  general  of  one  Air  Force  instal- 
lation was  so  Interested  in  establishing  a 
credit  union  that  he  sent  his  aide  to  meet  us 
at  the  airport  to  make  certain  that  we  would 
visit  the  general  and  discuss  the  posslbUlty  of 
establishing  a  credit  union  at  his  Installa- 
tion. 

SUGGESTS    P  ATM  AN    HONOR 

As  you  weU  know,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  acted  in  two  major  areas  to 
provide  the  serviceman  with  credit  union 
help.  The  Department  of  Defensive  Direc- 
tive 1000.9  Issued  In  August,  for  the  first 
time  provides  Department  of  Defense  en- 
dorsement for  credit  unions  on  military  In- 
stallaUon  In  the  United  States,  and  thU  past 
month  the  Department  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  overseas  military  credit  unions. 
The  overseas  directive  Is  an  end  resiUt  of  a 
plan  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Honorable  Wright 
Patman,  of  Texas. 

It  Is  my  firm  belief  that  Wright  Patman 
has  done  more  to  further  the  cause  of  credit 
unions  than  any  other  legislator  In  the 
history  of  the  movement.  Because  of  his 
Interest  in  credit  unions  and  his  authorship 
of  the  guidelines  for  establishing  overseas 
credit  unions,  I  have  asked  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara  to  officially  desig- 
nate the  overseas  credit  unions  as  "Patman 
plan  credit  tinions."  I  feel  that  In  some 
small  way  this  wiU  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  American. 

I  applaud  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
Its  actions  in  writing  the  credit  union  di- 
rectives, but  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  Department  has  gone  far  enough 
to  protect  the  serviceman-consumer. 

FoUowlng  my  September  speech  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  attitude  toward  F'ed- 
eral  Services  the  Department  published  a 
directive  entitled  "Personal  Commercial  Af- 
fairs," which,  for  the  first  time,  set  up 
guidelines  for  companies  doing  business  with 
servicemen. 

I  recaU  vividly  a  ceremony  held  in  Chair- 
man Patman  8  office  in  which  the  first  copy 
of  this  directive  was  deUvered  to  the  chair- 
man. The  date  of  that  presentation  was 
September  29.  1965.  Nearly  7  months  have 
transpired  since  the  presentation  ceremony. 
Yet.  the  directive  has  not  gone  fuUy  Into 
effect. 

PLAmnKG    NEW    OIRECnVES 


PERFORMANCE   NOT   PROMISES 

Federal  Services  wUl  not  be  In  existence 
after  the  end  of  this  month.  The  ctxnpany 
Is  being  merged  with  another  finance  com- 
pany that  has  promised  to  remove  the  mili- 
tary officers  from  the  board  of  directors  and 
to  make  certain  that  the  rights  of  the  serv- 
iceman are  fully  protected.     I  sincerely  hope 

lat  the  new  company  Uvea  up  to  its 
promises,  but  more  corrective  action  will  be 
needed  than  a  mere  8up>erficlal  houseclean- 
Ing.  As  I  stated  when  I  first  heard  of  the 
merger,  "You  cannot  remove  the  smell  from 
a  garbage  diunp  by  calling  it  a  rose  garden." 

It  Is  InteresUng  to  note  that  the  demise  of 
Federal  Services  was  not  brought  about  by 


EAST    CRn)IT,     QUICK     COMPLAINTS 

These  overseas  finance  companies  are,  for 
the  most  part,  unregulated  and  the  amount 
of  Interest  that  they  may  charge  is  virtually 
unlimited.  They  extend  so-called  "easy 
credit"  to  the  military  and  are  quick  to  noti- 
fy a  serviceman's  commanding  officer  if  the 
serviceman  falls  the  least  bit  behind  in  his 
payments. 

At  one  Installation  we  visited,  a  first  ser- 
geant iniormed  us  that  his  organization 
spends  300  man-hours  a  month  handUng 
debt  complaint  letters,  with  the  majority  of 
the  letters  coming  from  finance  companies. 
He  added  that  upon  Investigation,  98  percent 
of  these  complaining  letters  did  not  repre- 
sent valid  claims.  He  pointed  out  that  In 
almost  every  case  when  the  finance  company 
complained  that  the  serviceman  had  not 
made  his  monthly  payment,  the  serviceman 
was  able  to  produce  check  stubs,  money  or- 
der stubs,  or  slmUar  proof  that  the  payment 
had  been  made.    "Fm  spending  most  of  my 


Less  than  a  month  ago  I  was  informed 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  was  cancel- 
ing the  directive  and,  in  its  place,  substitut- 
ing a  new  directive.  It  was  my  hope  that  the 
Department  felt  that  the  old  directive  was 
not  tough  enough  and  was  planning  to  add 
some  beefed-up  provisions,  such  as  a  dis- 
closure reqtUrement  of  a  simply  annual  in- 
terest rate.  I  soon  learned  that  my  state- 
ment at  7  months  earlier  that  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Is,  perhaps,  more  worried 
about  pressure  and  lobbying  tactics  of  the 
finance  Industry  than  the  welfare  of  the 
serviceman,"  was  being  brought  into  sharp 
focus  once  a^in. 

The  redraft  puUed  the  teeth  out  of  the 
old  directive  and  puts  the  sharp  operators 
right  back  on  top. 

Gone  were  the  provisions  to  insure  that 
the  serviceman  would  have  his  rights  pro- 
tected. Oone  were  the  provisions  that  would 
have  prevented  finance  companies  from  grab- 
bing a  serviceman's  car  the  moment  he  feU 
behind  in  his  payments  and  selling  it  to  a 
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•ubaidlary  uaed  car  lot.  Gone  were  the  pro- 
▼IstonB  which  would  have  forbidden  sharp- 
practice  operators  and  their  trade  aaaocla- 
tlona  from  gaining  admittance  to  military 
Inxtallatlona  under  the  gulae  of  conducting 
credit  Information  programs.  And,  gone 
were  most  of  the  other  provisions  which 
would  have  protected  our  men  in  uniform. 

MKCCTTTS  CamCISM  NOT  VALID 

When  the  chairman  of  our  coounlttee 
•aked  the  Department  why  It  was  rewriting 
the  directive,  it  was  explained  that  the  De- 
partment's lawyers  felt  that  the  directive 
was  "so  vague  and  ambiguous  as  to  require 
either  substantial  modifications  or  supple- 
mentary instructions."  If  these  lawyers 
think  that  the  directive  was  vague  and  am- 
biguous. I  ruggeat  that  they  read  some  of 
the  contracts  that  finance  companies  re- 
quire servicemen  to  sign  when  they  borrow 
money  or  purchase  an  automobile. 

Perhaps  these  lawyers  would  not  be  so 
critical  of  the  directive  If  they  were  not  view- 
ing It  from  their  snug  offices  In  the  Pentagon. 
Send  these  lawyers  overseas  for  3  weeks  to 
talk  <o  the  men  who  have  been  bilked  by 
imscrupulous  operators.  Let  them  visit  the 
wives  of  servicemen  who  are  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam. Since  these  soldiers  are  busy  defend- 
ing our  Nation,  they  do  not  have  much  time 
to  answer  loan  company  letters. 

However,  too  many  credit  companies  are 
hounding  the  serviceman's  wife  the  moment 
that  a  debt  falls  past  due.  And  let  them 
talk  to  commanding  officers  who  are  unable 
to  spend  time  on  military  duties  because 
they  are  forced  to  answer  hundreds  of  phony 
debt  collection  letters  a  month.  Let  these 
lawyers  do  this,  and  then  ask  them  If  they 
f«el  the  directive  Is  vague  and  ambiguous. 

If  the  directive  was  not  as  perfect  as  the 
Department  of  Defense  officials  would  have 
Uked.  It  would  seem  logical  that  to  correct 
the  alleged  mistakes,  they  would  have  con- 
sulted the  persons  with  expertise  In  this 
area,  such  as  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  the  Presi- 
dential Adviser  on  Consumer  Affairs,  or 
Chairman  Patmak.  But  Instead,  the  De- 
partment called  In  to  help  rewrite  the  direc- 
tive Mr.  Marx  Leva,  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Industrial  Bankers  Association,  a 
trade  group  of  loan  and  finance  companies. 
Mr.  Leva.  It  must  be  recalled.  Is  a  former 
general  counsel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  I  would  Imagine  he  still  has  quite 
a  bit  of  Influence  In  the  Pentagon. 

Now  that  the  facts  are  known,  I  ask  the 
Department  of  Defense  why  the  new  version 
of  the  document  deletes  those  portions  which 
were  objectionable  to  the  finance  com- 
pcmies  but  would  have  protected  the  service- 
man from  abuses. 

The  new  dlrectlTV,  for  tnsUnce,  would 
allow  finance  company  trade  associations  to 
conduct  credit  lectures  on  military  installa- 
tions. If  the  very  companies  whose  dues 
support  these  trade  associations  are  respon- 
sible for  fleecing  thre  servicemen,  why,  then. 
do  we  allow  their  associations  to  provide 
credit  lectures  at  military  posts?  If  this 
b*ppens.  we  are  faced  with  the  situation  of  a 
group  that  preaches  sound  use  of  credit  to 
the  serviceman  one  day.  and  the  next  day 
tries  to  grab  as  much  of  bis  paycheck  as 
possible. 

The  new  directive  has  not  reached  Its  final 
form.  I  sincerely  hope  that  before  It  does. 
the  Department  of  Defense  will  carefully  re- 
Tlew  its  posltloo  in  this  Important  matter. 

Recently,  an  Investigator  from  our  com- 
mittee visited  a  large  mlUtary  installation  In 
the  South  to  look  Into  the  operations  ct  a 
used  car  lot. that  was  operating  lees  than 
100  yards  from  the  front  gate  of  the  mili- 
tary Installation  and  was  saddling  service- 
men with  trmnendous  burdens  of  debt  In  ths 
form  of  car  payments.  In  order  to  entice 
the  pmxshase  at  these  hlgh-prloed  auto- 
mobiles, the  cmr  lot  offered  to  allow  the 
serviceman  to  pay  only  $60  per  month  for 
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the  first  4  months.    After  the  4-month  pe- 
riod, the  monthly  payments  skyrocketed. 

A    HKLPINO    BANDt 

This  "balloon  note"  procedure  was  adopted 
because  the  servicemen  were  going  through 
a  training  course  which  would  ultimately 
make  them  ofllcers.  Thus  the  $50  payments 
were  designed  to  carry  the  serviceman 
through  the  school  and  the  flgiire  would  then 
be  raised  when  the  serviceman  was  drawing 
a  higher  salary.  Of  course.  If  the  serviceman 
does  not  complete  the  school,  he  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  higher  Income,  but  would 
still  have  to  meet  the  huge  monthly  obliga- 
tions. 

In  one  case,  a  23-year-old  serviceman  will 
have  to  pay  nearly  $210  a  month  for  32 
months  following  his  short  period  of  $50  a 
month  payments. 

The  other  cases  uncovered  by  the  Investi- 
gator were  equally  shocking.  Many  of  these 
servicemen  were  under  21  years  of  age.  They 
were  not  required  to  make  a  downpayment 
nor  was  their  credit  checked.  In  many  of 
the  cases,  the  naive  servicemen  signed  blank 
contracts. 

When  the  servicemen  were  asked  why  they 
thought  they  were  able  to  buy  $3,000  and 
$4,000  automobiles  without  a  downpayment 
and  without  a  credit  check,  they  said  that 
because  they  were  officer  candidate*,  they 
would  be  required  to  pay  their  debts  or  pos- 
sibly ruin  their  military  careers.  In  short, 
the  serviceman  was  not  only  signing  his  name 
to  the  contract,  but  was  throwing  In  his 
career  as  collateral.  The  used  car  dealer  was 
not  selling  cars  to  servicemen,  but  was  sell- 
ing cars  to  their  uniform. 

Our  InvesUgator  talked  at  length  with 
military  officials  at  this  poet  and  he  was 
assured  that  none  of  the  servicemen  had 
complained  about  the  deal  they  had  made 
at  the  oar  lot.  Now.  I  ask  you,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  would  you  complain  If  you  were 
able  to  buy  a  $4,000  automobile  for  no  money 
down,  without  a  credit  check,  and  drive  off 
with  the  automobile  with  little  fuss  or  red- 
tape?  And.  would  you  complain  during  the 
flrst  4  months  of  your  contract  If  your  pay- 
ments were  only  $50? 

I  think  the  complaints  would  be  very  few. 
But.  when  your  payments — after  the  4-month 
period — were  raised  to  $200.  then,  oh  yes. 
then,  that  Is  when  the  complaints  would 
start  to  roll  In.  As  a  footnote,  our  Investiga- 
tor also  learned  from  an  officer  at  this  poet. 
that  despite  the  IncrecMed  salary  of  these 
young  soldiers  after  they  graduated  from  the 
school,  he  did  not  see  how  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  monthly  payments. 

Instead  of  taking  action  to  prevent  the 
used  car  lot  from  getting  the  servicemen  In 
over  their  heads,  the  military  officials  at  the 
post  are  virtually  endorsing  the  operations  of 
the  car  lot  and  have  stated  that  the  low  pay- 
ments for  the  first  4  months  greatly  aids  the 
serviceman  In  purchasing  the  automobile. 
Perhaps  these  officials  are  not  aware  that  at 
some  military  Installations  the  use  erf  such 
techniques  as  balloon  payments  or  sUdlng- 
scale  notes  are  considered  a  cause  toe  plac- 
ing a  company  off  limits. 

I  can  only  say  to  the  authorities  at  this 
mllltjiry  installation  and  to  the  Department 
of  D«'fense  that  if  they  do  not  act  to  protect 
servicemen  from  getting  In  over  their  heads 
and  being  exposed  to  sharps  {»-actlce  opera- 
tors, then  I  win  request  a  complete  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense  to  see 
why  It  will  not  take  acUon  In  thU  highly  im- 
portant field.  Perhaps  we  will  find  some 
more  retired  admirals  and  generals  lurking 
In  the  background.  Perhaps  we  will  find  a 
farmer  general  ooiinsel  or  two  behind  the 
scenes.  But  whatever  we  find.  I  can  assure 
JOM  th*t  thU  problem  wlU  be  solved. 
CLOOB  oaxDrr  ttkiok  ckoup 
Before  closing.  I  would  briefly  like  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  another  area  of  grave  ocmcem 


to  me.  An  organization  Is  currently  in  op- 
eration m  our  Nation's  capital  called  the 
"Bankers  Committee  to  Eliminate  Pavortlsm 
to  Credit  Unions."  One  of  the  goals  of  this 
organization  Is  to  have  industry  and  busi- 
nesses across  this  country  close  their  credit 
unions.  Much  of  the  literature  put  out  by 
this  organization  Is  completely  untrue  but, 
unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  may  read 
this  literature  and  not  question  Its  accuracy. 
To  provide  financing  for  this  group,  solici- 
tors have  been  employed  who  telephone 
banks  and  businesses  throughout  the  coun- 
try seeking  donations  for  the  fight  against 
credit  unions.  These  telephone  solicitors,  I 
am  told,  are  paid  a  percentage  of  the  money 
they  collect. 

Typical  of  the  propaganda  being  published 
by  this  group  is  a  speech  made  by  R.  Earl 
O'Keefe.  chairman  of  the  board  of  South- 
western Investment  Co..  which — as  you  might 
guess— Is  a  loan  and  finance  company.  Mr. 
O'Keefe  Is  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  organi- 
zation had  a  credit  union  but  that  It  was 
liquidated  because  "We  suddenly  came  to  the 
realization  that  this  arrangement  was  against 
many  of  the  principles  for  which  we  stand." 
If  credit  unions  are  against  the  principles 
for  which  Mr.  O'Keefe  stands,  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  what  principles  he  does  believe 
In.  Does  he  believe  that  borrowers  should 
be  charged  an  Interest  rate  of  "whatever  the 
tr.ifflc  will  bear?"'  And,  does  he  believe  that 
the  borrower  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  loan  com- 
pany? It  Is  strange  to  me.  indeed,  how  any- 
one could  be  against  the  principles  of  a  credit 
union. 

WHAT   IS   ALIKN    ABOUT   SELF-RIXP 

Mr.  O'Rfefe  has  stated  that  credit  unions 
are  born  of  an  alien  philosophy.  I  ask  you. 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Is  It  an  alien  philoso- 
phy to  moke  loans  for  provident  and  pro- 
ductive reasons  at  low  cost?  Is  It  an  alien 
philosophy  to  encourage  habits  of  thrift?  Is 
It  an  alien  philosophy  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  In  the  area  of  consumer  spend- 
ing? And.  Is  It  an  alien  philosophy  for  a 
group  of  Americans  to  band  together  on  a 
volunteer  basis  to  help  each  other? 

I  can  assure  you  that  Government  officials 
such  as  Sargent  Shrlver.  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  do  not  feel  that 
credit  unions  are  bom  of  an  alien  philosophy. 
Last  fall  Mr.  Shrlver.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Patman.  praised  credit  xinlons  for  their  work 
on  the  "war  on  poverty,"  and  pointed  out 
that  a  credit  union  was  In  the  process  of 
being  established  In  the  rlot-tom  Watts 
area  to  knock  out  the  loan  sharking  which 
was  a  primary  cause  of  the  riots.  In  his 
letter,  Mr.  Shrlver  stated.  "You  can  be  sure 
that  In  the  future,  as  now.  any  community 
action  program  Interested  In  organizing  a 
credit  union  as  part  of  its  program  will  re- 
ceive our  wholehearted  backing  in  getting 
started.  We  hope  for  greatly  Increased  ac- 
tivities In  thU  field  In  the  next  6  months." 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that  credit 
unions  are  not  born  of  alien  philosophies,  but 
are  born  In  the  best  Interests  and  traditions 
of  the  American  people  that  have  helped  this 
country  grow  to  Its  position  of  greatness. 
,'On  the  other  hand.  I  do  feel  that  It  Is  an 
alien  philosophy  for  organizations  such  as 
the  Bankers  Committee  to  Eliminate  Fa- 
voritism to  Credit  Unions  to  operate  under  a 
cloak  of  secrecy.  I  note  that  none  of  that 
committee's  publications  which  I  have  read, 
list  any  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the 
group.  Let  these  gentlemen  come  forward 
and  make  themselves  known.  If  they  have 
nothing  to  hide,  there  can  be  no  reason  for 
the  bankers  committee  not  making  public  a 
list  of  Its  membership.  Credit  unions  have 
nothing  to  hide.  Why,  then,  should  groups 
which  oppose  credit  unions  barricade  them- 
selves behind  the  printed  word. 

CKKOrr    T7NION    NOm    KXISTS 

Mr.  O'Keefe  denies  that  a  need  for  credit 
unions  exlsu.     He  also  objecto  to  what  he 
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terms  subsidies  provided  credit  imlons.  I 
ask  Mr.  O'Keefe  If  a  need  for  credit  unions 
does  not  exist,  why  Is  It  that  nearly  20  mil- 
lion Americans  are  members  of  credit  unions? 
And,  If  a  need  for  credit  unions  does  not 
exls'c,  why  Is  It  that  servicemen  throughout 
the  world  have  written  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  asking  about  the  pros- 
pects of  establishing  a  credit  union  at  their 
lnst.Ulatlon.  And,  If  Mr.  O'Keefe  Is  unhappy 
with  subsidies  granted  to  financial  Institu- 
tions, let  him  look  no  further  than  commer- 
cial banking,  which  Is  the  most  subsidized 
Industry  In  the  United  States. 

What  other  Industry  receives  millions  of 
dollars  In  free  Government  funds  for  invest- 
ment In  the  form  of  tax  and  loan  accounts? 
What  other  Industry  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  create  money?  And,  what  other  industry 
is  provided  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  free  governmental  services  each 
year? 

Mr.  O'Keefe  carefully  avoids  mentioning 
that  the  credit  union  movement  Is  operated 
almost  exclusively  on  a  voluntary  basis.  He 
falls  to  mention  that  at  many  mlUtary  In- 
stallations credit  unions'  volunteer  officers 
use  their  lunch  hours  and  their  vacations  to 
perform  credit  union  work.  And  if  Mr. 
O'Keefe  is  worried  that  credit  unions  may  be 
cutting  into  the  profits  of  his  company,  then 
I  suggest  that  perhaps  his  company  should 
consider  reducing  Mr.  O'Keefe's  annual  re- 
muneration which,  in  1965,  amounted  to 
$48,150.  Incidentally,  that  Is  $3,510  more 
than  the  salary  of  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  wonder- 
ful service  that  credit  unions  have  performed 
for  the  American  people.  But  when  orga- 
nizaUons,  such  as  Mr.  O'Keefe's,  launch  a 
smear  campaign,  credit  unions  can  no  longer 
rest  on  their  "white  hat"  reputation.  To 
counter  these  attacks,  make  certain  that  the 
people  in  your  community  and  In  the  busi- 
ness and  factories  that  you  serve,  know  of 
the  work  you  are  doing.  Fight  Mr.  O'Keefe 
and  his  group  with  facts  and  fight  him  hard. 
Keep  your  Congressman  up  to  date  on  the 
work  of  your  credit  imlon.  Let  him  know 
your  legislative  positions  on  key  bills.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  tell  your  success  stories  to 
the  pubUc.  If  you  do  this,  I  cannot  promise 
that  It  will  prevent  the  formaUon  of  groups 
seeking  to  undermine  the  work  of  credit 
unions,  but  I  will  promise  that  these  groups 
win  gain  little  public  sympathy  and  will  have 
to  operate  in  a  completely  secret  manner. 
.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  thank  you  so  much 
for  your  kind  attention  this  morning. 
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Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Thursday 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  H.R. 
13881,  a  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  transpor- 
tation, sale,  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  intended  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
research  and  experimentation.  Since 
coming  to  Congress  in  1961  I  have  had 
continuing  correspondence  from  citizens 
expressing  the  need  for  such  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  used  In  scientific  and  medical 
research. 


The  bin  passed  by  the  House  demon- 
strates the  concern  of  an  interested  pub- 
lic, a  responsible  press,  and  an  enlight- 
ened medical  community. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Appropriations  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  serve,  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  need  for  such  legislation 
with  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Director, 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Dr.  Shan- 
non acknowledged  that  this  is  a  real 
problem  which  must  be  met  by  respon- 
sible action. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Shannon  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion on  a  reasonable  and  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  care  and  treatment  of  dogs 
and  cats  used  in  research: 
Care  akd  Treatment  or  Laboratory  Animals 
Mr.  Shrivek.  Last  year  you  discussed  this 
matter.  We  consistently  get  a  great  deal  of 
mall  on  It.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
about  maltreatment  of  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals. There  are  a  number  of  bills  this  year 
before  the  Congress. 

What  Is  your  judgment  as  to  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  approach  to  take? 

Dr.  Shannon.  We  have  recommended  to 
the  Secretary  that  he  seek  broad  legislative 
authority  to  deal  with  what,  indeed,-  is  a 
pressing  problem.  The  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  conducted  a  study  2  years  ago 
which  showed  that  too  many  laboratories 
have  Inadequate  resources  for  handling  ani- 
mals In  a  satisfactory  way. 

This  Is  unsatisfactory,  whether  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  comfort  of  the 
animal  or  the  success  of  the  biological 
experiment. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  use  of  ex- 
perimental animals  can  be  tmdertaken  with 
care  and  consideration,  but  with  the  pri- 
mary purpose  being  the  good  of  man.  The 
needs  of  the  animal  must  be  subservient  to 
the  needs  of  man. 

To  move  from  a  situation  of  Inadequate 
resources  to  one  of  adequate  resotirces  to 
Insure  humane  treatment,  we  must  do  three 
things : 

First,  If  we  are  not  to  impair  the  already 
established  biomedical  activity  we  have  to 
broaden  the  resources  available  for  the  care 
of  animals.  Tills  means  actual  construction. 
Second,  we  have  to  provide  for  better  train- 
ing in  animal  caretaking.  Too  lew  biological 
laboratories  have  full-fledged  veterinarians  in 
charge  of  their  animal  facilities.  They,  In 
turn,  have  too  few  properly  trained  people 
to  take  care  of  the  animals. 

Finally,  there  has  to  be,  I  think,  an  objec- 
tive assessment  of  the  care  provisions.  We 
feel  that  this  could  be  done  through  certify- 
ing procedures  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
we  now  use  private  agencies  to  certify  the 
adequacy  of  hospitals  through  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals. We  were  Instrumental  in  supporting 
the  Initiation  and  development  of  such  a 
certifying  agency  which  went  Into  business 
and  is  now  on  a  trial  basis.  It  has  been 
operating  about  9  months. 

We  feel,  furthermore,  that  In  view  of  the 
criticism,  some  of  it  Justified — I  am  afraid 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  not  but  some  is  Justi- 
fied— Institutions  have  to  accept  a  broad 
responsibility  for  what  goes  on  in  their  own 
environs.  They  have  to  develop  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  obligation  to  exercise  dis- 
clpUne  over  the  operation  within  their  fa- 
cilities. We  are  pretty  much  convinced  that 
this  can  best  be  done  as  we  do  It  in  our  own 
Institutes,  by  the  establishment  of  a  formal 
conmiittee  which  concerns  Itself  with  the 
care  and  the  utilization  of  animals. 

We  have  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
that  these  elements  of  an  animal  c&re  pro- 
gram be  Incorporated   In  a  new   legislative 


proposal  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
Hopefully,  such  legislation  will  have  all  of 
the  essential  features  that  would  give  us  se- 
curity in  our  own  minds  that  these  animals 
are  being  bandied  properly  and  well. 

Accompanying  this  there  is  a  recom- 
mendation that  there  be  standards  for  com- 
pliance. If  these  committees  are  not  set  up. 
the  departments  which  make  grants  or  con- 
tracts or  awards  should  withhold  funds  un- 
til objective  evidence  Is  produced  that  the 
institution  meets  the  minimal  criteria. 

Quite  frankly,  it  has  been  a  long  time.  We 
proposed  legislation  which  is  not  very  dif- 
ferent about  a  year  ago.  It  was  decided  at 
that  time  to  defer  It  until  this  year.  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  deferred  again.  We.  too.  get 
letters.  I  think  we  have  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  this  is  a  real  problem.  We  feel  it  should 
be  faced  up  to  by  the  responsible  people  in 
the  biomedical  community,  and  we  believe 
that  there  are  ways  of  handling  this  without 
In  any  way  deterring  the  advancement  of 
science.  We  hope  a  legislative  proposal  will 
be   brought   up    for   consideration. 

Mr.  Shrivix.  A  good  answer. 


Two   Hnndredth  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1966  marks 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  America.  Baltimore  was 
selected  as  the  site  for  the  bicentennial 
meeting  to  commemorate  this  occasion. 

Recently  12  Methodist  ministers  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States 
saddled  horses  and  headed  for  Baltimore, 
and  in  the  tradition  of  circuit  rides  of 
long  ago,  preached  the  Gospel  as  tney 
went.  One  of  the  twelve  to  imdertake 
this  arduous  Journey  was  Rev.  Sidney 
Dillinger  of  McCracken,  Kans. 

PoUowlng  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
April  24,  1966,  Issue  of  the  Hays  Daily 
News,  Hays,  Kans.,  reminding  us  of  the 
important  role  played  by  Methodist  cir- 
cuit riders  in  the  development  of  our 
coimtry,  and  saluting  Reverend  Dillinger 
for  his  participation  in  this  event: 
Cactm  Riders — A  La  1966 

History  today  records  that  nothing  did 
more  to  make  America  great  than  the  tough 
breed  of  hardy  pioneers  who  opened  up  the 
West.  From  the  earliest  days  when  the 
country  was  but  a  smattering  of  not  co- 
hesive States  strung  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, the  urge  of  men  and  women  was  to 
push  to  the  Wert. 

The  overwhelming  jlesire,  we  would  sup- 
pose, was  to  find  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren, to  find  for  them  something  they  were 
denied  In  their  current  environment,  for 
them  to  grow  up  to  be  somebody. 

Fertile  land,  the  material  things  of  life, 
were  desired.  But  for  their  children  to 
achieve  the  noble  goals  .sought,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  know  this  was  not  enough. 

This  explains  why,  once  the  land  was 
cleared  and  the  cabin  built  or  cave  dug.  the 
flrst  thing  they  did  was  send  for  a  school- 
marm  and  preacher. 

In  niunerous  instances  that  preacher  was 
a  Methodist.  And  because  people  were 
mighty  few  and  far  between  In  the  wide-open 
spaces,  the  preacher  more  often  than  not  had 
to  be  a  circuit  rider. 
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ThU  year  In  America  the  Methodist  Church 
U  200  years  old.  To  mark  lu  founding,  the 
bicentennial  meeting  la  being  held  In  Balti- 
more. Md. 

Prom  the  far  reaches  of  the  country.  13 
Methodist  ministers — including  Rer.  Sid- 
ney OllUnger  of  McCracken — saddled  Old 
Faithful  and  are  riding  there,  or  have 
arrived,  on  horaeback.  And  like  the  circuit 
rider  of  long  ago.  they  have  stopped  along 
the  way  to  bring  the  Word  of  God  to  Usteners. 

The  meaning  of  this — the  symbolism — goes 
beyond  merely  honoring  the  Methodist  cir- 
cuit rider.  It  even  goes  beyond  honoring 
the  polneer  preacher  of  whatever  faith. 

Rather,  the  honor  U  to  a  nation  whose 
founders  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
forthrlghtly  stated  "with  a  Hrm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  divine  providence."  *>. 
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OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 
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IW  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  «:-Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
unique  privilege  to  be  able  to  recognize 
within  our  lifetime,  the  vision  of  a  group 
of  men  who  participated  in  the  opening 
of  the  earth's  last  frontier.  In  early 
April  a  hydrogen  bomb,  lost  for  almost  3 
months,  was  recovered  from  the  floor  of 
the  ocean.  What  is  Important  here  Is 
that  a  two-man  submarine — named  Al- 
vin — designed  and  built  by  American  in- 
dustry in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  dra- 
matically demonstrated  that  man  now 
can  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
and  perform  useful  work.  The  search 
and  recovery  was  a  prophetic  fulfillment 
of  the  remarks  of  James  H.  Wakelin.  for- 
mer Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  dur- 
ing dedication  ceremonies  at  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographlc  Institution  on  June  5. 
1964.  He  said  Alvin  would  be  responsive 
to  the  interests  of  the  Nation  and  its 
people.   He  went  on  to  say : 

This  first  deep-dlvlng  submarine  to  go  Into 
operation  anywhere  will  go  places  and  do 
things  that  wdl  undoubtedly  make  news  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Athelstan  Spllhaus.  dean  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota's  InsUtute  of  Tech- 
nology was  on  a  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Committee  that  in  1959  urged 
a  broad  new  attack  on  the  oceans  In- 
cluding development  of  a  deep-dlvlng 
craft.  On  the  same  committee  was  Al- 
lyn  Vine,  for  whom  Alvin  was  named. 
Vine  led  the  early  definition  of  require- 
ments for  vehicles  to  perform  oceano- 
graphlc research  at  great  depths  and  was 
a  key  figure  In  gaining  OflQce  of  Naval 
Research  support. 

In  the  hands  of  its  capable  crew. 
Alvin  has  made  over  150  dives.  It  has 
within  its  potential  range  an  area  of  the 
ocean  floor  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  moon.  Chief  Pilot  Wil- 
liam O.  Ralnnle.  Naval  Academy  grad- 
uate and  his  alternate  copilots,  Marvin 
J.  McCamls  and  Valentine  Wilson,  by 
ftniding  and  initially  securing  a  tether  to 
the  bomb,  performed  a  feat  requiring 
great  technical  competence  and  opera- 
tional skill  as  well  aa  personal  dedica- 


tion and  courage.  This  outstanding 
achievement  may  provide  us  with  the 
needed  force  to  accelerate  the  Nation's 
program  to  develop  the  potential  wealth 
of  the  sea  for  all  mankind. 

The  remarkable  submarine  Alvin,  de- 
veloped and  built  by  Utton  Industries  in 
Mlrmesota.  Is  offlcially  classified  as  a 
deep  submergence  vehicle.  It  Is  a  tri- 
umph of  technical  know-how  and  ad- 
vanced Industrial  skills.  Alvin  has 
successfully  performed  research  and 
study  tests  at  depths  below  6.000  feet. 
High  Intensity  floodlights,  a  mechanical 
arm,  and  complete  maneuverability  en- 
able this  two-man  vehicle  to  accomplish 
a  variety  of  underocean  assignments 
more  than  a  mile  below  the  surface. 
The  hydrogen  bomb  rescue  effort  was  a 
very  sensitive  and  demanding  job  re- 
quiring outstanding  skill  and  precision. 
Minnesota  Is  proud  of  its  Industrial  con- 
tribution to  technology,  personified  in 
this  case  by  Litton  Industries  and  Alvin. 

Now  that  the  urgency  of  the  search  is 
over  and  the  mission  accomplished. 
Alvin  is  being  returned  to  Woods  Hole 
aboard  the  ship  that  served  as  her 
mother  ship  In  Spain.  There  she  will 
be  refitted  and  will  return  to  the  realm 
of  scientific  research.  But  I  hope  all  of 
us  will  remember  that  while  the  world 
followed  the  retrieval  of  a  bomb,  we  here 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  mission 
of  undersea  exploration. 


Why  Not  Blockade  North  Vietnam? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WH^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reader's  Digest  recently  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  entitled  "Why  Not  Block- 
ade North  Vietnam?  "  which  I  feel  every 
one  of  my  colleagues  wUl  benefit  from 
reading. 

It  was  written  by  Hanson  W.  Baldwin. 
a  graduate  of  the  US.  Naval  Academy 
who  served  as  an  ofBcer  aboard  battle- 
ships and  a  destroyer  before  switching 
to  Journalism.  Baldwin  has  authored 
many  books  and  has  been  the  military 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  since  1942. 
A'   DisTiNctrisHSD    MnjTAHT    Observxb    Who 

Has    Just    RmraNED    Pxom    a    3-Month 

SUKVXT  or  SotJTHIAST  ASIA  POSXS  A  CoCENT 

Question:     Why    Not    Blockade    North 
Vietnam? 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Soon — or  never— the  NaOon  must  take  the 
steps  essential  to  victory  In  Vietnam.     The 
altemaUve    Is    to    face    the    terrible    conse- 
quences of  stalemate  or  defeat. 

President  Johnson  has  Increased  our  com- 
mitment in  men  and  money  In  South  Viet- 
nam. But  unUl  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Porce 
are  authorized  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  arms 
into  North  Vietnam,  our  biggest  guns  are 
still  muted,  our  strongest  cards  unplayed. 
"If  you  want  to  cut  off  a  stream  of  water, 
you  turn  off  the  faucet."  an  Air  Porce  officer 
said  recenUy  In  Vietnam.  So  far.  we  haven't 
seriously  attempted  to  turn  off  the  faucet  of 
weapons  supply  for  North  Vietnam,  We  have 
bombed — though   In   low  key — the   railroad 


from  Nannlng  In  China  to  Hanoi.  But  ships 
sUll  move  freely  Into  the  port  of  Haiphong, 
among  them  Conxmunlst  bottoms  bearing 
thousands  of  tons  of  anna  and  military 
supplies. 

Effective  blockade  and  effective  bombard- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  are  essential  to  vic- 
tory; until  they  are  Implemented,  neither 
Hanoi  nor  the  American  people  will  be  con- 
vinced that  we  mean  business.  Have  we  de- 
cided to  win?  This  Is  still  the  great  unan- 
swered question  about  our  policy,  and  one 
that  stalks  every  command  poet  In  Vietnam, 
For  It  provokes  In  the  mind  of  every  com- 
mander another  question:  "Are  my  men 
dying  in  vain?" 

Our  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  believe  that 
the  war  they  are  fighting  Is  worth  while, 
that — In  the  words  of  one  of  them — '•Viet- 
nam Is  the  right  war  In  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time."  They  know  that  It  Is  a  war 
against  aggression  and  to  keep  a  country 
free,  a  war  to  hold  communism /'at  arm's 
length  from  America — and  that  unless  we 
win  It,  the  consequences,  now  and  to  fu- 
ture generations,  will  be  dUastrous.  More- 
over, without  exception,  the  responsible  com- 
manders believe  that  Vietnam  Is  a  "wln- 
nable  war,"  that  It  can  Indeed  be  won — 
though  not  quickly  or  easily,  and  certainly 
not  with  half  measures. 

EAST  routes 
TTie  arms  and  other  war  materials  (such 
as  oil)  come  to  North  Vietnam  from  Russia, 
China  and  other  Communist  states.  They 
come  In  three  ways:  by  sea,  by  rail  from 
China,  and  by  land  from  China  over  roads 
and  trails.  The  sea  route — principally  to  the 
port  of  Haiphong — Is  the  easiest  and  cheap- 
est. Under  the  U.S.  self-imposed  ground 
rules,  the  docks  at  Haiphong  so  far  have 
been  immune  to  bombing.  Ships  under 
Communist  and  other  flags  steam  past  our 
carriers  and  destroyers  In  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin and.  without  molestation,  unload  anti- 
aircraft weapons,  arms  and  ammunition.  To 
the  fighting  man,  this  makes  no  sense.  Why 
bomb  at  all  if  we  are  going  to  let  the  enemy 
bring  m  weapons  that  will  Increase  the  cost 
of  oi*  bombing,  decrease  Its  effectiveness,  and 
raise  the  casualty  flgtires  among  U.S.  soldiers 
fighting  in  the  south? 

U.S.  attempts  to  use  peaceful  persuasions 
to  decrease  the  seaborne  flow  have  met  with 
some  success.  Japan.  Greece,  Norway,  Cy- 
prus, Liberia,  and  Lebanon  have  eliminated 
or  reduced  visits  by  their  ships  to  North 
Vietnam.  The  nimiber  of  non-Communlst- 
flag  ships  calUng  at  North  Vietnamese  port* 
was  down  to  an  average  of  about  13  per 
month  In  late  1965.  compared  to  34  p(»- 
month  In  1964.  However,  these  vessels  car- 
ried mostly  nonmUltary  Items. 

British  ships,  many  of  them  coastal  craft, 
most  of  them  registered  In  Hong  Kong,  are 
still  engaged  In  trade  with  North  Vietnam, 
and  London  has  shown  reluctance  to  do  any- 
thing about  It.  The  reluctance  Is  under- 
standable If  undeolrable.  Many  of  the  ships 
are  manned  by  polyglot  crews.  Including 
many  Chinese  seamen;  and  BrlUsh,  Hong 
Kong,  and  othn-  nationals  share  their  owner- 
ship, Britain  Is  extremely  conscious  of  the 
vulnerable  position  of  her  colonlallwn  dia- 
dem. Hong  Kong,  which  remains  nominally 
British  only  as  long  as  this  Is  convenient  to 
Peking.  Hence  she  Is  reluctant  to  initiate 
st«pe  which  might  increase  friction  with 
China.  All  the  more  reason  for  blockade 
If  we  faced  this  Issue  squarely.  It  would  take 
London  off  the  hook. 

More  Important,  only  a  blockade  will  halt 
the  flow  of  war  goods  In  Communist -flag 
ships.  These  have  brought  a  variety  of  ad- 
vanced arms  and  military  equipment,  prin- 
cipally from  Russia,  and  are  still  doing  so. 

•HAIXOW    AND    NARROW 

Geographic  facts  would  simplify  any  sea 
interdiction  program.  Haiphong  U  the  only 
good  port.  It  lies  Inside  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin, 
and  Its  approaches  are  shallow,  narrow,  and 
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easily  blocked.  A  formal  naval  blockade 
maintained  by  the  surface  ships  and  planes 
of  the  7th  Fleet  could  easily  seal  off  the 
gulf  and  the  coast  of  North  Vietnam.  A 
blockade  Is  generally  considered  an  act  of 
war.  and  usually  follows  a  formal  war  dec- 
laration. It  would  mean  stopping  and 
searching  all  vessels  bringing  goods  to  North 
Vietnam.  Including  Soviet-flag  vessels — a 
risk,  but  on  the  scene  there  would  be  noth- 
ing much  that  Russia  could  do  about  It.  It 
would  Involve  essentially  the  same  risk  as 
the  sea  embargo  established  by  our  fleet  at 
the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

A  variation  of  the  formal  blockade,  which 
might  ease  some  of  the  International  com- 
plications, would  be  an  "embargo"  or  "quar- 
antine." or  a  so-called  "pacific  blockade." 
(See  appendix.) 

Still  another  possibility,  one  favored  by 
some  of  our  Air  Porce  officers  as  least  likely 
to    cause    International    complications,    en- 
visages the  mining  of  approaches  to  North 
Vietnamese  ports   and   of   the   ports  them- 
selves.   The  minefields,  laid  by  Navy  surface 
ships  and  "filled  In."  if  necessary,  by  mine- 
laying   from   the  air.   would   be  limited  to 
North  Vietnamese  coastal  waters,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  laying  of  mines  In  International  seas. 
Nearly  all  Communist  states  claim  a  12-mlIe 
limit,  and  the  shallow  Gulf  of  Tonkin  makes 
mines  a  particularly  effective  weapon.     All 
nations  would  be  warned   that  their  ships 
would   approach   the  mined   coastal   waters 
at  their  own  risk.     But  no  attempt  would 
be  made  to  stop  and  search  the  vessels. 
restricted  bombing 
Any  of  these  measures  could  halt  the  bulk 
of  the  seaborne  arms  flow  Into  North  Viet- 
nam, at  little  risk  of  escalation.     However, 
most  of  our  military  men  agree  that,  to  re- 
duce the  arms  flow,  the  limitations  on  our 
bombing  of  railroads,  roads,  and  land  targets 
in  North  Vietnam  must  also  be  eased.   (See 
"What  We  Must  Do  To  Win  In  Asia."  the 
Reader's  Digest,  November   1965.)      For   the 
bulk  of  the  groimd  weapons  that  equip  the 
Vletcong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  comes 
from  China,  by  land  routes — principally  by 
the  railroad  from  Nannlng  In  China  to  Hanoi. 
This   railroad    changes    gage    at    the    North 
Vietnam  border;  It  passes  through  defiles  and 
tunnels,   over  scores   of   vulnerable    bridges 
and  culverts.     Bombing  has  already  Inter- 
rupted It  to  some  degree.     But  the  limita- 
tions upon  our  bombers  are  many. 

First  of  all.  every  bombing  mission  over 
North  Vietnam  must  be  specifically  author- 
ized In  Washington.  In  addlUon.  our  fliers 
must  not  bomb  closer  than  30  miles  from 
the  Chinese  frontier;  they  must  stay  out 
of  a  circle  of  30  miles  diameter  around  Hanoi; 
they  must  stay  out  of  a  circle  of  10  miles 
diameter  around  Haiphong.  Twice  last  year 
the  Navy  was  permitted  to  bomb  an  Impor- 
tant bridge  between  Hanoi  and  Haiphong. 
We  have  bombed  missile  sites  within  the 
30-mlle  circle  around  Hanoi,  a  power  station 

within  the  10-mlle  circle  around  Haiphong 

but  these  are  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 

A  sea  blockade  would  be  Immeasurably 
helped  by  bombing  the  Haiphong  docks. 
Some  of  North  Vietnam's  most  Important 
petroleum-storage  facilities,  many  of  her 
powerplants,  and  all  the  airports  where 
Mlg^  and  IL-28's  are  based  are  out  of 
bounds  to  our  fliers.  Easing  of  these  bomb- 
ing restrictions  and  intensification  of  the 
attacks    upon    the    Hanol-NaniUng    railway 

line — but  well  south  of  the  Chinese  frontier 

would  make  It  more  difficult  for  North  Viet- 
nam to  maintain  her  antiaircraft  batteries 
and  missile  sites,  and  to  supply  the  Com- 
munist forces  In  South  Vietnam.  Elimina- 
tion of  her  electric  power  and  petroleum 
supplies  would  reduce  considerably  Hanoi's 
warmaklng  potential,  and  also  reduce  the 
use  of  trucks  for  weapons  deliveries  to  South 
Vietnam. 
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To  compensate  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  undoubtedly  utilize  their  manpower 
in  prodigal  numbers  (as  they  did  at  the 
battle  of  Dlenblenphu)  to  move  In  arms 
from  China.  But  the  roads  are  few  and  tor- 
tuous, and  air  attack  could  make  road  run- 
ning difficult,  as  our  air  attacks  upon  the 
Communist-held  corridor  In  Laos  are  show- 
ing. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  bomb  China  Itself, 
largeyjcale.  overt  Chinese  Intervention  Is  un- 
likely. China  has  everything  to  lose  by  It, 
Including  the  very  existence  of  the  Peking 
Government  and  all  of  Its  hard-won  Indus- 
trial and  economic  gains. 

Korea  demonstrated  that  air  and  sea  In- 
terdiction, no  matter  how  intensive,  will 
never  completely  stop  the  primitive  man- 
back  supply  route.  Some  arms  will  always 
get  through.  But  appUed  against  North 
Vietnam  and  In  the  corridor  In  Laos,  and 
coupled  with  heavy,  continuing  offensive 
pressure  in  South  Vietnam,  these  measures 
may  well  confront  the  enemy  with  a  crisis 
of  supply.  Certainly  they  will  make  it  far 
more  difficult  for  him  to  continue  fighting, 
and  so  will  reduce  U.S.  casualties.  While 
these  measures  alone  will  not  win  the  Viet- 
namese war,  we  probably  cannot  win  without 
them.  If  we  try  to,  the  Increased  price  will 
be  In  blood — American  blood. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZOITA 
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Afpendqc 

A  Bloodless  Use  or  Superior  Force 

(By  Raymond  Moley,  condensed  from 

Newsweek ) 


For  generations,  freedom  of  the  seas  existed 
only  because  Britain  dominated  the  eealanes 
of  the  world,  keeping  them  free  to  commerce 
In  peace  but  restricting  them  In  war.  Now 
the  United  States  carries  the  burden  and  re- 
sponsibility of  that  dominance.  Yet  we  are 
permitting  the  ships  of  our  friends,  as  well 
as  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  Red  China,  to 
supply  through  the  port  of  Haiphong  the 
goods  of  war  to  Hanoi  and  the  Vletcong 
guerrillas.  0\ir  enemies  are  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  license  that  we  ourselves  have 
created. 

The  U.S.  Navy  should  be  iised  to  cut  off 
all  sea  traffic  In  war  material  Into  North  Viet- 
nam. This  Is  a  bloodless  use  of  superior 
force.  Ships  carrying  contraband  are  turned 
back.  Thus  seapower  can  choke  off  the 
means  of  warfare,  lessen  and  ultimately  stop 
the  conflict. 

There  are  ample  precedents  for  a  "Paclflc 
blockade."  When  the  Soviets,  In  1962.  used 
the  sealanes  to  build  a  mortal  threat  to  the 
United  States  In  Cuba,  there  were  many  who 
said  we  should  Impose  a  blockade,  only  to  be 
met  by  the  argument  that  a  blockade  Is  an 
act  of  war.  So  when  PrMldent  Kennedy 
acted — after  the  missiles  were  Installed — the 
blockade  was  call  a  "quarantine."  Whatever 
the  name,  the  reality  was  the  U.S.  capacity 
to  bar  access  at  sea.  And  the  subsequent  re- 
action of  the  Soviet  Union  made  It  clear  that 
the  Kremlin  understood  the  nature  and  ca- 
pability of  dominant  seapower.  The  Soviet 
ships  submitted,  stopped  and  turned  bcu:k. 

The  "Paclflc  blockade"  was  repeatedly  used 
by  Britain  and  Prance  In  the  19th  century  to 
enforce  their  rights  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe— In  1824,  1837.  1884.  and  1886.  It 
was  used  In  1902  and  1903.  by  Germany  and 
Britain,  and  then  by  Germany  alone,  to 
bring  to  negotlaUon  a  Venezuelan  dictator 
(who  name.  Incidentally,  was  Clpiiano  Cas- 
tro) .  It  Is  still  a  legitimate  means  of  arrest- 
ing traffic  where  a  state  of  war  does  not  for- 
mally exist. 

To  repeat:  It  la  VS.  naval  power  that 
makes  freedom  of  the  seas  possible.  During 
periods  of  beUlgerence,  that  freedom  Is  sub- 
ject to  control.  The  bloody  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
trail,  by  which  war  materials  move  from 
North  Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam.  Is  long 
and  winding,    it  begins  at  sea. 


Monday,  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  the  past  I  have  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  editorials  published 
by  Mr.  WUllam  R.  Mathews  on  our  for- 
eign policy  in  Asia.  Mr.  Mathews  on 
April  24.  1966.  published  In  the  Arizona 
Daily  Star  another  editorial  of  such  in- 
cisive natuie.  I  felt  it  should  be  made 
available  to  all  of  the  Members. 
The  editorial  follows: 
What  It  Takes  To  Win   in   Vietnam? 

(By  William  R.  Mathews) 
If  there  were  anything  easy  to  predict.  It 
would  be  to  forecast  that  the  troubled  domes- 
tic political  situation  In  Vietnam  amounts 
to  a  continuation  of  what  has  gone  on  in 
the  past,  and  will  continue  In  the  future. 
There  wlU  be  elections  within  5  months,  prob- 
ably. Once  the  tallies  are  made  public,  there 
win  be  losers  and  victors.  The  losers  will 
cry  about  fraud. 

If  a  civilian  government  Is  established,  the 
chances  are  that  It  will  last  not  many  months, 
and  possibly  only  weeks.  Another  cIvlUan 
govenunent  will  succeed  It,  and  It  will  go 
through  much  the  same  process.  Finally 
another  dictatorship,  probably  a  military 
one,  wlU  take  over.  It,  too,  will  last  only 
some  months,  unless  Washington  gets  tough 
with  the  religious  and  political  leaders  of  the 
country,  which  will  Include  some  generals. 

There  are  some  good  reasons  to  Justify  this 
forecast.  One  of  the  most  powerful  Is  war- 
weariness,  which  generates  religious  and  pa- 
triotic passions,  and  divides  a  country  into 
warring  political  fragments.  Because  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  coimtry  of  fragmented  political 
parties,  civilian  life  will  continue  In  a  state 
of  anarchy  and  thus  weaken  the  military  ef- 
fort. 

Amid  all  of  this  development.  America  wUl 
continue  to  wage  war  against  the  Vletcong 
as  best  It  can.  The  South  Vietnam  Army 
obviously  wUl  be  weakened,  and  wUl  be  un- 
able to  carry  its  share  of  the  war  load.  Otir 
bombing  will  continue  and  will  have  to  be 
enlarged  against  basic  targets,  like  oil  stor- 
age farms  In  North  Vietnam.  It  should  be 
realized  that  North  Vietnam  has  trucks,  and 
that  they  run  supplies  and  men  south  using 
gasoline  or  dlesel  fuel  which  we  permit  North 
Vietnam  to  Import,  store  and  use.  If  we 
finally  hit  those  oil  Installations,  the  trucks 
would  lack  fuel.  The  supply  line  would  be 
weakened  at  the  source  of  its  strength. 

Thus  the  situation  we  Americans  flnd  our- 
selves In  will  continue  probably  for  years 

certainly  untU  we  get  tired  of  it.  or  get 
tough  with  the  leadecs  of  the  numerous  re- 
ligious and  poUtlcal  factions.  If  enough 
of  them  do  not  sgree  to  unify  and  create  a 
war  government  with  militant  leadership, 
that  will  not  tolerate  any  organized  oppo- 
BlUon  during  the  period  of  the  war,  we  should 
piUl  out.  Unite  and  fight  must  be  our  pol- 
icy, and  we  should  mean  it  and  not  apologize 
for  It.  Our  patience  is  no  longer  a  virtue, 
because  It  is  taken  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

That  It  obvlorisly  lias  encouraged  the  lead- 
ers of  North  Vietnam  Is  proven  by  their  scorn 
o«f  our  faUure  to  develop  a  unified  war  effort 
in  South  Vietnam.  UntU  we  do  that,  and 
add  to  It  the  extension  of  our  bombing 
against  military  targets  In  all  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  w)U  re- 
main firm  la  their  unwillingness  to  talk. 
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We  have  to  break  the  will  of  their  poUUcal 
and  military  leaders  to  resUt.  No  war  Is  woa 
or  even  stalemated,  until  the  will  of  such 
leaders  is  Unpaired  or  broken.  Our  Civil 
War  was  not  won  until  the  will  of  Oen. 
Robert  K.  L«e  was  broken.  World  War  I 
was  not  won  unOl  the  will  of  Von  Hlnden- 
burg  was  broken  sufficiently  to  have  him  de- 
mand that  his  KaOser  abdicate. 

In  World  War  n.  the  Germans  were  de- 
nied victory  in  their  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  the  will  of  StaUn  to  unite  the 
^ttoTta  of  his  people  in  "the  great  patriotic 
war."  The  war  was  not  won  until  the  will 
of  Hitler  was  broken  by  his  own  suicide. 

The  Korean  war  was  not  won  by  us  because 
we  did  not  have  the  will  to  win  It.  The 
persistency  of  the  Chlneae.  led  by  Mao.  en- 
dured long  enough  to  win  a  compromise  from 
us. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  will  not  be  won  until 
we  and  South  Vietnam  unit  with  the  deter- 
mination to  win  It.  For  us  to  imagine  that 
North  Vietnam  will  t&lk  to  us  as  long  as 
anarchy  prevails  In  South  Vietnam,  and  our 
political  leaders  openly  proclaim  our  reason- 
ableness, is  wishful  thinking. 

The  leaders  of  North  Vietnam  will  not  talk 
reaaooably  until  the  political  Government  of 
SoQtti  Vietnam  unites  with  our  Army,  Air 
Force,  and  Navy  to  wage  war  with  a  unity  that 
can  win  and  can  hurt  North  Vietnam. 

Consequently.  U  we  are  going  to  pet  and 
pamper  the  political  leaders  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  meticulously  stand  aside  and 
thereby  encourage  anarchy  and  disunity,  we 
will  be  stuck  in  Vietnam  with  an  ever-In- 
creasing cost  in  American  Uvee  and  wealth. 
That  could  become  a  devastating  political 
Issued  by  1968  at  least,  and  poeslbly  in  1966. 
Oiur  Intenaifled  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
could  be  decisive  If  It  were  backed  by  a  uni- 
fied and  competent  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  whose  armies  would  unite  with  ours 
in  sea.  land,  and  air  operations  that  woiUd 
drive  the  Invaders  from  the  oountry.  The 
Vletcong  wUl  not  give  up  untu  they  see  that 
they  are  licked,  and  neither  wUl  North  Viet- 
nam. 

^IMechea  by  Ambassador  Goldberg.  Senator 
M*i«Fi«LB,  and  Secretary  Rusk  during  the 
past  week  have  been  moat  unfortunate. 
These  expressions  of  reasonableness  will 
cause  the  VC  and  the  poUUcal  leaders  of 
Hanoi  to  be  more  adamant  than  ever.  They 
see  them  as  proof  of  our  political  weakness 
and  our  lack  of  will  to  wage  war. 

In  such  clrcumstancea.  the  confusion  in 
Vietnam  will  continue;  ovir  soldiers  out  there 
will  be  more  confused;  so  will  many  Senators 
and  Congressmen.  This  confusion  will  grow 
.among  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

No  wonder  the  Chinese  people  speak  of  us 
M  a  paper  tiger. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

'  or   ILLDIOI^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  25,  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
1807.  when  the  United  States  was  18 
years  old.  we  wer©^  Uttle  nation  situated 
along  the  eastern  leaboard  of  a  strupge 
land  across  the  sea.  We  were  sur- 
rounded by  some  enemies  who  were  sav- 
ages, the  Indians,  and  some  enemies  who 
were  civilized  but  who  acted  like  savages, 
the  English  and  the  French. 

Now,  there  Is  a  Uttle  land  across  the 
sea.    situated    along    a    seaboard,    sur- 


rounded by  enemies,  and  It  also  Is  now  18 
years  old. 

The  Americans  of  1807  did  not  wast« 
time  worrying.  Instead,  they  worked, 
conquered  a  wilderness,  and  they  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  great  Nation  we 
enjoy  today.  And  today.  In  this  little  18- 
year-old  land  across  the  sea^— In  Israel— 
the  Israelis  are  not  spending  their  time 
worrying. 

They  are  working.  They  are  conquer- 
ing, not  a  wilderness,  but  a  desert.  And 
they  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
great  nation  to  CMne  in  the  Middle  East 
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Monday.  May  2,  1966 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  public  servants  of  our 
day  Is  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg. 
In  a  speech  at  the  National  Press  Club 
on  April  19,  Ambassador  Goldberg  had 
some  trenchant  and  enlightening  com- 
ments to  make  on  the  state  of  the  UJ». 
and  Its  possible  contribution  to  the  Viet- 
nam problem,  on  Communist  China,  and 
on  Rhodesia.  I  commend  this  speech  to 
my  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Rkcord. 
Address  bt  Ambassador  Arthtr  J    Goldberg, 

US.      Representative      to      the      Untied 

Nations 

This  is  a  very  welcome  experience  for  me. 
I  well  remember  my  first  appearance  at  a 
National  Press  Club  luncheon  early  in  1961. 
In  fact  less  than  a  weeks  after  I  had  been 
sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mr.  Cos- 
grove  has  been  more  generous  this  time  and 
has  allowed  me  9  months  in  which  to  learn 
my  Job  before  facing  this  board  of  examiners. 

Your  Invitation  gives  me  an  opportunity 
which  I  value  highly,  because  I  know  well 
the  vital  Importance  of  close  and  frank  con- 
tact between  public  officials  and  you  gentle- 
men c*  the  working  press.  And  there  Is  no 
area  in  which  this  contact  is  more  neces- 
sary than  in  the  arduous  and  complex 
search  for  International  peace  which  we 
pursue  at  the  United  NaUons. 

Today  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  short 
progress  report  on  the  major  questions  that 
have  taken  up  most  of  our  time  and  energy 
at  the  United  Nations  In  these  9  months 
since  it  fell  to  me  to  suceed — I  will  not  say 
"replace."  because  nobody  could  replace 
him — the  illustrious  Adlal  Stevenson. 

The  major  questions  have  been,  first,  the 
crisis  over  the  financing  of  certain  U.N. 
peacekeeping  operations;  then  the  Kashmir 
crisis:  then  the  Vietnamese  question  which 
we  laid  before  the  Security  Council.  In 
the  background  of  Vietnam  we  have  also  the 
quesUon  of  Red  China's  relation  to  the  world 
community  and  specifically  to  the  UJ*. 
Finally,  and  most  recently,  we  have  had  the 
crisis  over  Rhodesia.  I  would  like  to  take 
up  these  topics  in  order,  and  then  I  will  reply 
to  your  questions. 

ITMANCtNO    AND   PXACKKKKPINO 

When  I  arrived  at  the  UN.,  the  organiza- 
tion was  virtually  paralyzed  by  the  contro- 
versy over  the  obligation  of  member  states  to 
pay  their  aaaessed  share  for  its  peac^eeplng 
operations  In  the  Middle  Baat  and  the  Congo. 
It  bad  become  clear  that,  despite  the  opinion 


of  the  World  Court  and  our  own  best  efforts, 
the  majority  In  the  Assembly  was  not  pre- 
pared to  impose  upon  the  delinquent  mem- 
ber states  the  penalty  laid  down  in  article  19 
of  the  charter — namely,  the  loss  of  their  vote 
In  the  General  Assembly. 

In  this  situation  it  fell  to  me  to  announce 
our  distasteful  decision  to  agree  that  the 
General  Assembly  should  resume  Its  normal 
functioning  with  all  members  voting.  I  have 
no  regrets  over  this  decision.  What  was 
most  Immediately  urgent  was  that  the  orga- 
nization be  enabled  to  continue  to  carry  on 
ii3  business. 

But  In  the  long  run  the  U.N.  has  no  more 
important  objective  than  that  of  developing 
its  peacekeeping  capacity,  and  we  remain  very 
active  In  promoting  that  objective.  Next 
Week  In  New  York  the  33-member  Special 
Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations  will 
meet  to  consider  changes  in  U.N.  procedures 
for  authorizing  and  financing  peacekeeping 
operations.  We  attach  great  Importance  to 
the  work  of  this  body.  The  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  help  In  keeping  the  peace 
must  not  be  weakened — It  must  be  made 
stronger — and  the  United  States  will  Join 
wholeheartedly  with  those  in  the  Committee 
and  In  the  Assembly  who  work  to  make  it 
stronger. 

I  KASHMim 

Of  cours*.  even  now.  despite  the  financing 
crisis,  the  U.N.  remains  a  potent  peacekeeper. 
This  was  proven  last  September  when  the 
long -smoldering  conflict  over  Kashmir 
erupted  into  large-scale  violence.  The 
United  NaUons  was  thereby  confronted  with 
what  was  perhaps  the  most  serious  armed 
clash  between  two  member  states  with  which 
.  It  had  ever  dealt.  It  was.  of  course,  all  the 
more  alarming  to  the  United  States  because 
India  and  Pakistan  are  two  very  important 
nations  whose  friendship  and  progress  we 
highly  value — and  because  Just  over  the 
Himalayas.  Red  China  was  sitting,  eagerly 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

The  cease-fire — which  was  the  prerequisite 
to  all  the  steps  that  followed — was  achieved 
on  September  22  as  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Security  Council  resolution  2  days  earlier. 
This  In  turn  paved  the  way  for  the  Tashkent 
agreement  which  followed  In  January,  lead- 
ing to  the  withdrawal  of  forces.  Tashkent, 
incidentally,  offers  a  vivid  Illustration  of  a 
situation  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
ceives that  its  interest  In  a  step  toward  peace 
runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  vast  majority  of 
nations  of  the  world.  May  there  be  more 
such  situations. 

Of  course  the  Kashmir  question  remains 
on  the  Security  Council's  agenda.  It  is  a 
deep-lying  Issue  Involving  long-entrenched 
Interests  and  emotions  on  both  sides.  But 
by  moving  the  Immediate  conflict  off  the  bat- 
tlefield and  Into  the  conference  room,  we 
achieved  something  substantial  not  only  for 
India  and  Pakistan,  but  for  the  peace  of  the 
world.  If  the  U.N.  had  done  nothing  else 
in  1965.  that  achievement  alone  would  Justify 
many  times  over  the  annual  cost  of  the 
United  Nations. 

VIETNAM 

Now  let  me  comment  briefly  on  activity 
at  the  United  Nations  relating  to  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam. 

One  of  my  first  actions  after  presenting 
my  credentials  last  July  was  to  send  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Security  Council, 
emphasising  the  United  States  conUnued 
wLlilngnsss  to  ccrilaborate  unconditionally 
with  members  of  the  Council  in  finding  a 
formula  which  would  rest<»e  peace  to  Viet- 
nam. This  was  only  one  step  in  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  consultation  with  Secre- 
tary General  U  Thant  and  with  many  mem- 
ber states — particularly  members  of  the 
Council. 

Then  In  early  January  we  Informed  all  117 
members  of  the  U.N.  of  our  unprecedented 
dtplomsUc     effort — unprecedented     In     in- 
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tensity  and  variety — to  open  the  path  to 
negotiations:  and  we  made  crystal  clear  our 
willingness  to  begin  negotiation  and  the 
goals  we  would  seek  In  them. 

But  this  effort — which  Included  a  37-day 
unilateral  suspension  of  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam — brought  forth  no  helpful  resi>onse. 
There  was  no  letup  in  acts  of  war  by  Hanoi 
or  the  Vletcong:  there  was  no  reduction  in 
infiltration,  in  acts  of  terror,  in  the  supply 
of  men  and  arms.  The  response  in  words 
was  equally  negative:  a  restatement  of  old 
conditions,  and  the  addition  of  still  another 
condition  which  the  United  States  must  ac- 
cept before  negotiations  could  begin. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  the 
President  ordered  an  end  to  the  37-day  sus- 
pension of  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and, 
simultaneously,  Instructed  me  to  request  an 
urgent  meeting  of  the  Security  Council.  Our 
purpose  In  resorting  formally  to  the  Council 
was  to  make  it  clear  that  even  though  all 
the  peace  moves  we  and  others  had  made  had 
been  rebuffed,  we  remained  resolved  to  seek 
a  peaceful  settlement.  Although  the  Coun- 
cil was  unable  to  agree  on  any  formal  action, 
the  presence  of  the  Vietnam  item  on  Its 
agenda  gives  us  a  reference  point  which 
could  be  highly  useful  in  the  future. 

On  the  Vietnam  question,  then,  the 
United  Nations  up  to  now  has  served  chiefly 
as  a  center  of  diplomatic  communication. 
It  is  fair  to  ask  whether  we  can  realistically 
expect  It  to  render  any  other  kind  of  service 
In  the  search  for  a  secure  peace  In  Vietnam. 
The  most  Immediate  necessity  is  one  which. 
In  all  realism,  the  United  Nations  Is  not  now 
prepared  to  undertake — namely,  the  defense 
of  South  Vietnam  against  armed  aggression. 
The  situation  is  not  the  same  as  it  was  when 
South  Korea  was  attacked  16  years  ago.  and 
a  similar  United  Nations  response  cannot  be 
expected.  The  United  States  must  continue 
to  help  South  Vietnam  defend  itself.  As  I 
have  said  before.  America  is  probably  not 
the  ideal  policeman,  nor  do  we  wish  to  be — 
but  we  are  willing  to  bear  our  part  of  the 
burden. 

In  the  longer  run.  however,  we  anticipate 
another  need  which  will  call  for  an  interna- 
tional Instrumentality  such  as  the  United 
Nations.  Once  the  Geneva  agreements  have 
been  reaffirmed  and  revitalized  as  a  basis  for 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  somebody  must  police 
those  agreements  through  effective  patrol 
and  supervision,  and  thereby  keep  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  secure  while  they 
freely  decide  their  government  and  the  fu- 
ture of  their  homeland. 

The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  exer- 
cise that  responsibility  Itself,  and  we  recog- 
nize there  would  be  valid  objections  to  our 
doing  so.  In  thinking  of  suitable  machinery, 
our  thoughts  turn  naturally  to  the  United 
Nations,  or  some  other  appropriate  interna- 
tional body.  The  UJI.  has  a  record  for  effec- 
tive, impartial,  and  Independent  actions  In 
other  situations  where  passions  are  high  and 
suspicions  Ingrained. 

Meanwhile,  our  search  for  peace,  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  made  abundantly  clear, 
will  continue  both  steadfast  and  flexible. 
We  will  eagerly  welcome  any  Initiative, 
whether  In  the  United  Nations  or  elsewhere, 
that  helps  to  move  the  Vietnam  conflict  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 

,-  CHINA 

Now  I  come  to  a  question  which  has  be- 
come somewhat  Interlocked  with  the  Viet- 
namese problem,  namely,  the  perennial  and 
multiple  problem  of  Communist  China.  I 
will  not  rehearse  past  history  but  only  com- 
ment briefly  on  the  current  China  situation 
as  It  relates  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  argument  Is  sometimes  made  that  the 
Vietnamese  question  or  the  disarmament 
question,  for  example,  cannot  be  effectively 
dealt  with  In  the  United  NaUons  as  long  as 
Communist  China  Is  not  a  member.  This 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  since  there  are 
plenty  of  precedents  for  the  participation  oif 
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nonmembers  in  matters  before  the  Security 
Council  and  other  United  Nations  organs.  I 
might  add  that  we  have  been  trying  to  in- 
terest Red  China  in  exploratory  disarmament 
talks  outside  the  U.N. — but  so  far  they  have 
refused  to  Join  In  such  talks. 

Leaving  that  point  aside,  however,  the 
question  recurs — as  it  has  every  year  since 
1950 — what  answer  the  United  Nations 
should  give  to  Peking's  perennial  claim  to 
represent  China  In  the  U.N.  In  that  context 
we  still  hear  criticism  that  the  United  States 
has  taken  it  upon  Itself  to  ostracize  Red 
China,  and  that  except  for  our  strenuous 
efforts  Red  China  would  be  sitting  In  the 
U.N.  today,  and  so  forth. 

I  doubt  that  very  much.  The  country 
that  has  really  ostracized  Red  China  is  not 
the  United  States:  it  is  Red  China  Itself. 
The  list  of  their  conditions  for  deigning  to 
accept  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations  is  long 
and  unreallsUc.  Among  other  things,  they 
demand  that  the  Republic  of  China  on  Tai- 
wan be  ejected  from  the  United  Nations, 
along  with  whichever  other  countries  they 
have  put  on  their  "Imperialist  puppet"  list. 
I  don't  think  this  would  be  an  acceptable 
proposal  among  the  members  of  the  U.N. 

In  this  situation  some  people  have  ques- 
tioned whether  the  United  States  should 
continue  this  year  the  parliamentary  strategy 
that  we  have  followed  in  past  years  to  ex- 
clude Red  China  at  the  annual  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  This  Is  a  highly  in- 
tricate question,  and  no  change  In  our  policy 
has  been  made.  Our  tacUcs,  of  course,  are 
imder  review.  In  any  case,  the  matter  of 
tactics  ought  not  to  obscure  the  underlying 
reality.  The  Communist  revolution  in  China, 
coming  to  power  In  1949,  put  that  enormous 
country  under  the  domination  of  a  group 
which  still  adheres  to  the  dogma  that.  In  the 
words  of  Mao  Tse-tung,  "all  political  power 
grows  out  of  a  barrel  of  a  gun." 

They  are  pftsslng  constantly  in  south  and 
southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere — even  as  far 
away  as  Africa  and  Latin  America,  although 
with  dwindling  success — to  enlarge  their 
power  and  domination  in  the  world  by  sub- 
version and  by  force  of  arms.  Secrettiry 
Rusk  has  well  described  their  state  of  mind 
as  "a  combination  of  aggressive  arrogance 
and  obsessions  of  their  own  making." 

We  desire  very  much.  In  the  Interest  of 
world  peace,  to  see  the  rulers  of  mainland 
China  come  to  terms  with  the  IntemaUonal 
community.  Along  many  avenues,  even  in 
the  face  of  numerous  rebuffs,  the  United 
States  has  been  trying  to  promote  that  re- 
sult— not  by  yielding  to  their  dnnands. 
which  would  bring  only  further  demands, 
but  by  such  means  as  oiir  11  years  of  con- 
tacts with  Chinese  representaUves  In  Geneva 
and  Warsaw;  our  proposals  for  contacts  In- 
volving newspapermen,  sclenUsts,  and  oth- 
ers; and  our  expressed  desire  to  see  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Peking  sit  down  and  discuss 
disarmament  and  the  nonprollferaUon  of 
nuclear  weapons  with  the  other  powers. 

They  may  not  respond  to  these  appeals 
next  week  or  next  year,  but  we  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  they  will.  Much  is  said 
about  the  patience  smd  persistence  of  Com- 
muolsts,  but  we  can  be  patleot  and  per- 
sistent, too. 

RHODESIA 

Finally,  I  come  to  the  Rhodesian  question 
which  has  most  recently  been  the  center  of 
our  peace  efforts  at  the  United  Nations. 
When  the  independence  movement  began  to 
sweep  through  Africa  a  few  years  ago,  the 
British  Government  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  conciliate  the  white  and  African  com- 
muniUes  in  their  Rhodesian  colony  and  to 
find  a  basis  by  which  all  the  people  could 
parUcipate  In  the  political  Ufe  of  an  inde- 
pendent Rhodesia.  As  you  know,  these  ef- 
forts failed.  After  the  so-called  unilateral 
declaration  of  independence  by  the  Smith 
regime  last  November,  the  Security  Council 
adopted  two  very  strong  resolutions  urging 


member  states  not  to  recognize  the  illegal 
Smith  regime — which  none  have — and  call- 
ing for  economic  sancUons.  including  a  spe- 
cific embargo  on  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

Our  latest  action  in  the  Council  arose  from 
attempts  to  break  that  oil  embargo.  The 
United  Kingdom  quite  properly  asked  for 
the  Security  Council's  instructions  before 
taking  the  drastic  step  of  Intercepting  oil 
tankers  on  the  high  seas.  The  Council 
promptly  gave  the  authority  that  was  sought, 
and  the  British  proceeded  to  use  it  when 
their  frigate  turned  away  the  tanker  Manuela 
on  its  way  Into  the  port  of  Belra. 

There  has  been  some  crlttcism  from  those 
who  maintain  that  the  step  sanctioned  by 
the  Council-  namely,  the  interception  of 
ships  on  the  high  seas — was  too  novel  and 
perhaps  even  unjustifiable  under  interna- 
tional law. 

I  agree  that  the  step  was  novel,  but  It  was 
not  unjustifiable.  At  the  Council  meeting 
I  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  we  made  some  new 
international  law  that  night.  International 
law  is  not  a  static  concept — It  is  a  develop- 
ing concept.  The  United  Nations  Charter 
itself  was  new  international  law.  and  the  de- 
cisions made  pursuant  to  It  add  to  that  body 
of  law — the  process  that  moves  us  inch  by 
inch  toward  the  still  unrealized  goal  of  the 
rule  of  law  throughout  the  world. 

Article  39  of  the  charter  gives  the  Security 
Council  the  duty  to  determine,  among  other 
things,  when  there  is  a  threat  to  peace,  and 
the  further  duty  of  deciding  what  to  do 
about  It.  Pursuant  to  *hls  article  the  Coun- 
cil, wisely  and  properly,  found  that  the  Im- 
minent arrival  of  tankers  in  defiance  of 
the  embargo  and  in  support  of  the  rebel  re- 
gime was  a  threat  to  peace.  Some  people 
disagree  with  this  finding,  and  even  say  that 
what  has  happened  In  Rhodesia  is  an  Inter- 
nal matter.  But  I  don't  think  anybody  con- 
versant with  Africa  can  deny  for  a  moment 
the  incendiary  nature  of  the  situation  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Happily,  article  39  does 
not  require  the  Security  Council  to  hold  its 
hand  until  the  fire  has  broken  Into  open 
flames. 

Having  made  Its  flnd'ng.  the  Council  fur- 
ther concluded  that  the  necessary  action  to 
prevent  this  imminent  circumvention  of  the 
embargo  should  be  taken  by  the  power  which 
bears  the  chief  responsibility  in  this  whole 
matter:  namely,  the  United  Kingdom. 

Was  the  United  Nations  wrong  to  take  this 
action  which  was,  in  some  respects,  without 
precedent?  Certainly  not.  The  situation  it- 
self was  without  precedent,  and,  as  the  old 
saying  goes,  "New  occasions  teach  new  du- 
ties." This  emergency  was  one  more  In  the 
record  of  such  new  occasions  which  have 
punctuated  the  life  of  the  United  NaUons 
from  Its  inception:  Iran,  the  Berlin  crisis, 
Korea,  the  uniting  for  peace  resolution,  Suez, 
and  the  Congo,  among  others.  If  in  each  of 
these  novel  situations  the  organization  had 
shrunk  from  taking  new  steps  to  uphold  the 
charter,  the  United  Nations  today  would  be 
a  dead  letter — ^wlth  consequences  that  I  do 
not  like  to  imagrine. 

Actually,  what  was  done  In  the  Security 
Coimcll  on  April  9  Is  being  criticized  from 
two  opposite  directions.  Some  say  it  was  too 
strong,  others  that  it  was  too  weak.  Some 
would  have  us  turn  our  backs  on  the  whole 
sltiiation;  others  Insist  that  it  be  solved  in  a 
single  strcdce. 

I  think  Lord  Caradon,  speaking  for  the 
BrlUsh  Government,  vrtsely  avoided  both 
these  extremes  when  he  stressed  the  need  to 
proceed  step  by  step.  It  U  clear  that  the 
one  step  we  took  on  April  9  has  had  a  major 
effect  on  the  attempt  to  break  the  embargo. 
We  will  know  in  due  time  whether  further 
steps  are  necessary  to  achieve  the  aim  which 
has  the  overwhelming  backing  of  the  world 
commimlty;  namely,  the  restoraOon  of  the 
lawful  British  authority  in  Rhodesia  in  order 
that  all  oif  the  people  of  that  country  may  be 
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enabled   to   Join   In  detennlnlng  tb»\s  na- 
tional future. 

L«t  me  ooQclude  by  rTpriwIiin  two  convlc- 
tlona  which  I  bare  lone  held,  but  which  I 
and  relevant  to  thla  work  at  the  United 
Nations. 

One  l>  my  belief  ae  a  lawyer,  which  was 
reinforced  during  my  service  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  law  by  ItaeU  cannot  bring  peace 
and  ftabiaty.  What  brings  peace  and  sta- 
blUty  u  Just  Uw— law  that  takes  careful  ac- 
coui.t  of  new  facts  and  deals  adequately  with 
the  legitimate  grleraneee  that  arise.  This 
requires  a  wlUlngnesa  to  innovate  and  to 
work  for  peaceful  change — because  change 
Itself  Is  Inevitable,  and  If  we  cannot  keep  It 
peaceful  then  heaven  help  us  all. 

My  second  conviction  Is  that  Just  law  can- 
not always  simply  be  Impoaed.  On  the  Court 
the  moet  important  and.  I  must  aay.  the  most 
satisfying  words  I  could  use  were  those  at  the 
end  of  an  opinion:  "It  Is  so  ordered."  We 
cant  use  those  words  very  often  at  the  United 
Nations.  Into  every  ounce  of  enforcement 
we  must  mix  a  ton  of  persuaalon  and  con- 
ciliation and  careful  listening.  And  then  we 
must  not  expect  to  build  the  new  Jerusalem 
In  1  day  but  must  be  content  to  proceed 
step  by  step. 

When  I  apoka  to  the  Press  Club  In  IMV 
I  remember  quoting  a  favorite  passage  of 
mine  by  the  eminent  Spanish  phllceopher. 
Salvador  de  lladariaga,  and  I  want  to  quote 
It  again  because  nothing  could  better  ex- 
press my  point : 

"Our  eyes  must  be  Idealistic   and  our  feet 

reallatlo 
We  miwt  walk  In  the  right  dlrecUon  but  we 
must  walk  step  by  step." 

Now  I  think  the  next  step  Is  for  me  to 
Hsten  to  your  questions.    Thank  you. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  Its  mad  quest  for  votes  by 
courting  minortUes.  the  Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration  has  adopted  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  morality  which  threatens 
the  rights  of  all  the  people.  In  his  col- 
umn In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
April  30.  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones  calls  atten- 
tlcHi  to  how  little  attention  is  paid  by 
the  politlciaru,  the  liberal  press,  and 
many  do-gooders  when  a  white  man  is 
murdered  without  reason  in  a  Negro 
neighborhood. 

How  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  America 
go  in  upholding  such  a  double  standard 
in  morality  and  in  law  enforcement  with- 
out bringing  down  in  shambles  this  Re- 
put>Uc? 

The  column  follows: 

A  DoTTBUc  Stanoako  or  MoEALrrr 
(By  Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones) 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  notorious  California 
motorcycle  gang  known  as  Hell's  AngeU  an- 
nounced that  a  rally  would  be  held  on  a 
beach  near  Santa  Maria.  Many  small  Cali- 
fornia cities  have,  in  the  past,  been  taken 
over  by  the  bearded,  bare-beilled  beaU  on 
motorblkea  wbosymboUze  rebellion  without 

Bnt  this  time  the  converging  Angels  found 
themselves  with  a  massive  police  eacort  that 
led  them  Into  a  dead  end  road.    And  when 


one  of  the  frustrated  Angels  took  a  poke  at 
a  cop  his  trip  to  Jail  broke  aU  known  speed 
records.    The  rally  faded  out 

At  a  dinner  in  Santa  Uarta  a  few  days 
later.  Managing  Editor  BlU  Mlsslln  of  the 
local  Times  told  me  simply:  "We  thought 
decent  people  should  put  on  a  demonstra- 
tion for  their  civil  rights." 

Now,  a  demonstration  is  an  attention- 
getting  device.  It  can  be  a  righteous  arrest, 
as  at  Santa  Maria,  or  a  voice  raised  In  the 
back  of  a  lecture  hall,  or  a  brandished  sign, 
or  a  full-scale  riot. 

But  a  civilization  Is  on  Its  way  to  cliaos 
when  it  can't  distinguish  between  demon- 
strations In  support  of  dvU  rlghu  and  dem- 
onstrations that  violate  civil  rights. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  whenever  white 
night  riders  In  the  South  have  killed  a  Negro 
for  no  reason  except  that  he  was  a  Negro, 
an  outraged  delegaUon  of  college  students, 
preachers,  labor  leaders,  and  politicians  have 
swarmed  into  Dixie  to  weep  at  the  bier.  This 
Is  understandable.  To  murder  a  man  for  his 
rrx^  or  his  religion  Is  the  moet  heinous  of  all 
murders. 

But.  in  Watts  riot  No  2  this  winter  a 
white  truckdriver.  cauhgt  making  a  delivery 
In  the  neighborhood,  ran  ahead  of  a  howling 
Negro  mob  and  begged  refuge  at  houses,  the 
doors  of  which  were  locked  against  him.  So 
the  mob  caught  and  killed  him. 

Yet  no  furious  delegation  of  preachers, 
etc.,  Journeyed  out  to  Los  Angelee  to  attend 
the  victim's  funeral,  even  though  he.  too. 
had  been  killed  for  the  color  of  his  skin 
Instead,  there  were  the  familiar  owlish  state- 
mente  that  the  Watts  rioters  were  'acting 
out  of  their  desperation." 

This  double-standard  of  morality  has  now 
moved  about  as  close  to  the  seat  of  our 
National  Oovemment  as  It  Is  possible  to  get. 
When  40  or  50  Mississippi  sharecroppers 
pitched  tenu  In  Lafayette  Park  across  from 
the  White  House  to  protest  aAged  delay  in 
delivering  them  Government-provided  hous- 
ing down  on  the  farm,  this  was  In  clear  vio- 
lation of  all  the  laws.  But  a  spokesman  for 
the  Departmnet  of  Interior  said,  "They're 
not  camping.  They  are  demonstrating  " 
We'd  like  to  see  how  long  the  storm  troopers 
of  George  Rockwell's  American  Nazi  Party 
would  last  If  they  tried  a  tent-colony  dem- 
onstration in  the  same  park. 

Let  us  shed  a  tear  for  the  sad  experience 
of  Sargent  Shrlver.  who  on  April  14  at- 
tempted to  explain  the  poverty  program  to 
500  members  of  something  called  the  Cltl- 
aens'  Crusade  Against  Poverty.  This  outfit 
had  previously  t>een  hopped  up  by  an  activ- 
ist address  by  Walter  Reuther  and  a  weepy 
speech  by  our  Vice  President. 

Hecklers  paraded  to  the  platform,  shouted 
down  Shriver,  and  finally  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing. One  young  man  who  said  he  repre- 
sented "Youth  In  Action"  of  the  Bedford- 
Stuyveeant  section  of  Brooklyn  shouted. 
"You  people  are  old  and  gray  and  you'd 
better  step  aside.  Us  youngsters  are  going 
to  take  over." 

Since  Shriver  had  been  Invited  to  speak, 
one  of  his  civil  rights  was  certainly  violated 
when  he  was  not  permitted  to  be  heard. 
And  Sargent  was  righteously  mad.  blaming 
prof  esslonaT'demonstra  tors. 

For  the  midnight  edlUons  even  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake,  vice  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  clucked  his  disapproval.  But  by 
the  next  morning  Blake,  who  Is  also  general 
secretary-elect  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  was  back  to  giving  the  proper 
knee  jerks. 

"It  was  a  frustration  against  the  slowness 
of  an  afSuent  society  to  spread  Its  prosperity 
among  all  the  people."  said  Blake. 

Now.  maybe  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
one  fundamental  decision:  Do  we  believe  In 
equality  or  don't  we? 

If  we  are  going  to  reqtilre  a  higher  stand- 
of  the  behavior  from  the  nlgbt-ridlng  red- 
necks of  Alabama  than  from  the  rioters 
of  Harlem  or  Rochester  or  Watts  we  are  going 


to  have  to  admit  to  a  system  based  on  In- 
equality. Or  at  least,  as  George  OrweU  acid- 
ly put  It,  to  a  system  of  equality  where 
"some  are  more  equal   than  others," 

The  civil  rights  struggle  was  advertised  as 
a  fight  to  insiu-e  that  all  citizens  are  treated 
equally  under  law.  Is  there  a  new  deflnl- 
tlon?  Are  we  handing  out  selected  licenses 
for  irresponsibility,  misbehavior,  and  even 
murder?  Are  we  going  to  become  racists 
while  decrying  racism? 

Down  that  road  lies  an  agony  greater  than 
we  have  ever  seen. 


Ability  Counts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    UASSACHtrSETTS 
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Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  1966 
National  "Ability  Counts"  contest,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  President's  Com- 
mittee and  State  Governors'  Committees 
on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped, 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  McLane,  of  Osterville, 
Mass.,  which  is  in  my  district,  was 
awarded  third  place.  Betsy,  as  she  is 
known  to  me  and  to  her  other  friends 
has  brought  deserving  honor  to  herself, 
her  famUy,  and  to  Barnstable  High 
School  where  she  is  a  senior.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  compassion  for  the 
handicapped  and  admiration  for  their 
achievements  in  one  so  young,  and  I  offer 
her  prize-winning  essay,  in  its  entirety, 
for  Inclusion  in  the  Record  : 

How  difficult  It  must  be  for  the  man  on 
crutches  to  stand  out  In  his  community,  for 
the  blind  to  lead,  for  the  deaf  to  teach.  How 
Insurmountably  high  must  the  walls  of  prej- 
udice and  superstition  8«em  to  the  handi- 
capped. Yet  many  of  these  people  continue 
to  climb,  to  achieve,  to  contribute. 

In  my  town  there  Is  a  man  whose  legs  did 
not  continue  to  develop  as  the  rest  of  his  body 
grew.  As  a  television  repairman  he  has 
made  an  asset  of  his  disability,  his  short 
legs  allowing  him  to  crawl  Into  small,  awk- 
ward places.  The  fact  that  he  Is  supporting 
himself  Is.  of  course,  a  contribution  to  our 
community.  An  even  greater  contribution, 
however.  Is  his  work  with  the  Boy  Scouts 
As  a  patrol  leader  he  has  shown  his  boys 
that  difficulties  can  yield  to  the  enterprising 

The  victim  of  wounds  received  during 
World  War  II,  a  successful  dentist  with  an  ar- 
tlHclal  leg  is  active  in  church,  and  civic  af- 
fairs in  the  town,  as  Is  a  real  estate  bro- 
ker who  was  parUally  disabled  In  a  car  ac- 
cident several  years  ago.  With  help  of  fam- 
ily and  friends,  one  woman  crippled  by  ar- 
thritis participates  In  community  organiza- 
tions as  frequently  as  possible. 

Another  man,  well  known  to  our  town 
both  for  his  achievements  and  talents,  U 
blind.  Formerly  an  assistant  professor  of 
music  at  a  large  university  In  this  State,  he 
holds  degrees  from  several  schools,  has  writ- 
ten, composed,  and  lectured,  and  has  given 
organ  concerts  abroad.  He  Is  probably 
known  best  to  my  community  though,  as  the 
head  of  a  singing  group  which  has  toured  the 
United  States,  and  Prance,  as  founder  and 
president  of  a  conservatory  of  music  and  the 
arts  In  our  area,  and  as  professor  of  music 
at  the  college  In  my  town. 

Families  on  welfare  both  In  my  town  and 
in  a  neighboring  town  thank  a  woman 
handicapped  by  a  withered  arm  for  helping 
to  lift  their  burden.    On  welfare  herself,  she 
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supplies  these  families  with  food  and  serv'ses 
donated  by  local  businessmen  and  runs  a 
used  clothing  exchange.  By  acting  as  mid- 
dleman she  brings  many  things  to  these 
people  which  might  otherwise  be  Impossible 
for  them  to  get.  Her  profits  are  completely 
spiritual. 

The  principal  of  the  elementary  school  In 
a  neighboring  town  Is  totally  deaf  In  one 
car  and  partially  deaf  In  the  other.  His  Up- 
reading  ability  enabled  him  to  teach  and 
now  helps  him  to  supervise  at  the  school. 
In  his  early  40'8,  he  Is  presently  taking 
courses  to  obtain  his  master's  degree  in  edu- 
cation, and  looks  forward  to  many  more 
years  of  helping  to  teach  the  children  of  his 
village.  He  Is  active  In  many  community 
affairs  and  Is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  his  church. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
my  community  by  a  handicapped  person 
Is  a  recollection.  Our  village  was  proud  to 
have  as  a  resident  an  outatandlng  young  man 
who  was  a  school,  church,  and  civic  leader, 
and  recipient  of  the  Eagle  Scout  award  and 
several  scholastic  honors.  Sxifferlng  from 
cystic  fibrosis,  he  was  not  yet  21  when  he 
died  last  year.  We  remember  the  high 
standards  this  boy  set  both  for  himself  and 
for  his  acquaintances.  We  remember  the 
example  he  set  and  try  to  live  up  to  it. 

Not  all  handicapped  contributors  are 
physically  disabled.  Members  of  a  group 
of  mentally  retarded  teenagers  have  also  con- 
tributed to  the  community.  This  special 
class  at  my  high  school  added  a  bright  touch 
to  the  Christmas  holidays  both  at  the  school 
and  In  Vietnam  when  they  undertook  the 
project  of  making  greeting  cards  for  our 
soldiers  In  southeast  Asia.  Several  members 
of  this  group  hold  Jobs  and  most  help  out 
around  the  school.  They  are  Indeed  a  credit 
to  our  community. 

While  these  people  are  contributing  to  the 
community,  they  are  also  contributing  to 
other  handicapped  people.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  those  who  fear  the  handicapped, 
believing  them  to  be  victims  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  Others  eye  the  handicapped  with  an- 
tipathy, calling  them  misfit,  malformed 
spongers,  and  half  men  who  can  take  only 
half  responsibility. 

By  contributing  to  the  community  the 
handicapped  help  to  erase  these  false  Images. 
They  are  helping  to  tear  down  the  barriers 
which  hold  other  talented  handicapped 
people  back,  th»is  again  adding  to  the  com- 
munity. 

We  shoxild  learn  by  the  fine  examples  which 
many  of  our  handicapped  people  are  setting 
that  we  should  not  look  down  on  a  man 
because  he  Is  handicapped,  but  should  look 
up  to  him  because  he  contributes  despite 
his  handicap.  For  It  is  as  the  ancient  Greek 
phllceopher  Eplctetus  said,  "It  Is  difficulties 
which  show  what  men  are." 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

I  Prom  the  Salinas   (Calif.)    Oallfomlan. 

Apr.  20. 1906 1 

Whkrb  Do  We  Go  From  Here,  Mr.  Wirtz? 

Secretary  of  Lat>or  W.  Wlllard  Wlrta  and 
his  hired  hand,  Governor  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
now  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  their  unwise 
termination    of    the    bracero    program    last 


year — higher  consumer  prices,  a  shortage  of 
farmworkers,  the  overburdening  of  schools 
by  children  of  migrant  laborers,  soaring  wel- 
fare costs,  and  Increased  Imports  of  farm 
producta  from  Mexico. 

All  of  these  possibilities  were  pointed  out  to 
Secretary  Wlrtz  and  Governor  Brown  time 
and  again  by  CaUfornla  growers  last  year  but 
they  went  unheeded.  Wlrtz  stubbornly 
plowed  ahead,  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
chaos  In  which  agriculture  now  finds  Itaelf 
on  the  eve  of  another  growing  season. 

Consumer  prices  will  increase  because  of 
the  additional  costs  to  farmers  who  this  year 
win  be  forced  to  pay  added  costs  for  labor  to 
cover  not  only  the  going  wage,  but  also  the 
added  benefits  for  domestic  labor. 

Again  this  year  there  Is  no  assurance  that 
there  will  be  enough  migrants  to  harvest  the 
crops.  When  bracero  labor  was  available, 
growers  were  assured  of  adequate  labor.  But 
now  there  is  no  certainty  that  enough  hands 
will  be  available  to  harvest  the  crop  particu- 
larly with  the  aversion  of  the  domestic  work- 
ers to  do  what  Is  known  as  "stoop  labor." 

The  labor  Secretary  continually  has  harped 
on  the  theme  that  California  had  adequate 
help  last  year  despite  the  loss  of  the  braceros. 
But  an  Associated  Farmers  of  California  bul- 
letin points  out  that  during  the  first  10 
months  of  1965  VS.  Government  figures 
showed  that  52,748  wetbacks  were  caught  by 
the  border  patrol.  Add  approximately  35,000 
green  card  Mexican  workers  plus  the  braceros 
Wlrtz  permitted  to  come  In  and  It's  obvious 
that  It  was  not  a  new-found  domestic  force 
of  workers  who  harvested  the  California 
crops. 

The  statements  by  Brown  and  Wlrtz  were 
made  before  all  the  facte  and  figures  of  the 
1965  season  were  In.  The  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service's  yearend  report  showed  a 
reduction  of  42,000  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
melons  and  vegetables.  This  report  also 
showed  a  drop  of  $55  million  in  the  value  of 
all  crops. 

Taxpayers  will  be  hard  hit  because  addi- 
tional funds  will  be  needed  to  provide  school- 
ing for  children  of  migrants  who  will  flood 
school  districts  already  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  local  growth  needs.  Migrants  will  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties offered  In  the  dlstrlcte  without  present- 
ing anything  In  return.  They  will  pay  no 
property  taxes,  which  means  they  will  con- 
tribute nothing  from  this  district  level  to 
the  schools.  Almost  amusing  were  the  first 
hurt  bleats  that  came  out  of  Sacramento 
because  agriculture  was  going  to  dump 
"without  notice"  all  those  migrant  children 
on  the  school  dlstrlcte. 

If  those  who  complained  didn't  get  the 
word  they  must  be  the  only  people  In  the 
world  who  didn't.  For  many  years,  agri- 
cultural leaders  had  predicted  this  would 
happen  If  the  braceros  were  removed.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  Congress,  the  President, 
Governor  Brown,  and  the  Secretaries  of  La- 
bor and  Agrlcultiire  were  warned  time  and 
time  again  by  agriculture. 

Monterey  County  knows  from  experience, 
the  welfare  load  already  has  been  heavy  and 
will  get  heavier.  The  type  of  domestic  work- 
er available  will  have  to  bring  his  family  to 
the  harvest  area  and  Is  likely  to  remain  aftar 
there  is  no  work  to  do,  thus  becoming  de- 
pendent on  the  welfare  operations  of  the 
county.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  bracero 
who  was  Imported  at  harvest  time  worked, 
collected  his  pay,  and  returned  to  his  home, 
land  during  the  off  season. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  problem  of  a  shift  of 
production  from  California  to  Mexico  be- 
cause of  high  labor  coete.  Senator  George 
MoRPHT  pointed  out  at  a  recent  hearing  that 
In  1964  a  total  of  t4,76S,000  worth  of  straw- 
berries, cantaloup,  and  oranges  came  Into 
the  United  States  from  Mexico.  This  com- 
pares with  «332,000  worth  In  1956. 

With  all  these  facte  available  the  Federal 
Government  has  taken  no  action  to  correct 
the  situation  created  by  Wlrtz. 


And  even  Governor  Brown  has  been  re- 
luctant. FlnaUy,  however,  when  policies 
(geared  to  the  Delano  march  on  Sacramen- 
to) dictated,  he  came  out  In  support  of 
measures  proposed  to  provide  financial  aid 
to  districts  hit  by  the  influx  of  migrant 
children.  However,  the  funds  are  not  yet 
available  and  will  come  from  a  bond  issue 
not  yet  approved  by  State  votera. 

But  what  can  growers  expect  from  Wash- 
ington and  Sacramento  administrations 
"zeroed  in"  on  a  course  of  punitive  treat- 
ment of  California  agriculture,  the  State's 
greatest  Industry? 


Lake  Erie  Being  Choked  to  Death  by 
Waste 
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Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Barbara  Tufty's  luminous  ex- 
position of  the  gradual,  but  persistent 
death  of  Lake  Erie. 

In  the  April  23  Buffalo  Evening  News 
Miss  Tufty  brtlliantly  traces  the  life  ^f 
Lake  Erie  from  the  Ice  age  to  50  years 
In  the  future. 

Her  primary  task  is  not  to  place  the 
burden  of  pollution  on  anyone  in  partic- 
ular, but  rather  to  delineate  the  evolu- 
tion of  Lake  Erie  from  a  clear  and  glow- 
ing body  of  rich  water  resources  to  a 
murky  and  lifeless  lake  which  is  now  so 
decayed  that  any  thought  of  using  with- 
out first  subjecting  it  to  complex  sewer- 
age treatment  is  barred  from  the  imagi- 
nation. 

We  aU  know  what  poUution  has  done 
to  our  vast  water  resources.  And  we  all 
resOiye  that  in  addition  to  recent  con- 
centitited  willingness  to  fight  stagnation 
and  pollution,  there  is  sUll  much  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

Miss  Tufty's  article  imbues  in  the 
reader  an  even  greater  repulsion  and  dis- 
gust with  the  deplorable  condition  of  our 
lakes  and  rivers  which  have  become  the 
norm  rather  than  the  exception.  And 
she  Instills  an  even  greater  desire  to 
enact  additional  meaningful  legislation 
and  intensified  efforts  on  everyone's  part 
to  reduce  pollution  and  clean  up  the  al- 
ready heavily  polluted  waters. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  Miss  Tufty's 
commendable  article  for  all  to  read  in 
its  entirety.  Her  portrait  of  Lake  Erie, 
though  bleak,  holds  open  for  the  future 
revitalized  efforts  to  halt  water  pollution 
and  a  semblance  of  former  vitality  and 
beauty: 

Lake  Erie  Being  Choked  to  Death  by  Waste 
(By  Barbara  Tufty) 
The  vast  bbeet  of  inland  water  lies  still 
and  Bat,  reflecting  the  sky  with  a  dull  silver 
sheen  like  molten  lead.  Waves  lap  llsUessly 
along  the  shore,  sucking  In  and  out  among 
slimy  green  rocks,  deserted  filthy  beaches 
and  oily  pilings  of  lonely  piers. 

No  gull  wheels  and  cries  overhead,  seeking 
rest  and  food  from  the  lake — nor  any  duck, 
crane,  or  other  water  Mrd.  Farther  back 
from  the  lakeshore.  once  lively  cottages  and 
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motels  stand   empty,  wttb   "for  sale"  signs 
stuck  on  pikes  In  the  front  yartta. 

Beneath  the  surface  of  the  lake,  there 
seems  no  visible  life.  There  are  few  shining 
flab.  eels,  or  ttirtles.  The  waters  are  a  murky 
green,  choked  with  algae  and  tiny  organisms 
that  thrive  on  the  rich  nutrients  dumped 
Into  the  water. 

As  these  crowded  living  things  grow,  then 
die  and  decay,  they  atMorb  the  lifeglvtng  oxy- 
gen from  the  water,  thus  destroying  desirable 
creatures  like  whlteflsh.  take  trout  and  pick- 
erel, and  encouraging  coarser  Sah.  the  leeches 
and  other  unpleasant  forms  of  life. 

Large  patches  of  oil.  chemicals,  trash  and 
sewage  float  desolately  on  the  water's  surface. 
an  affront  to  sight  and  smell.  Poanilng,  evil- 
smelling  yellowish  windrows  blow  and  roll 
upon  the  shore. 

This  Is  Lake  Erie — a  wasteland,  a  lifeless 
body  of  water  that  has  lost  Its  sparkle  and 
vitality,  and  Is  being  hastened  to  Its 
wretched,  fetid  death  by  man's  etBuent 
wastes  and  Increasing  activities. 
poixunoN 
The  large  Indiistrlal  cities  along  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  Lake  Erie  account  for  the  lake's 
biggest  problem — pollution. 

Detroit  adds  waste  from  its  automotive  In- 
dustries, from  Its  steel,  chemical,  pulp  and 
paper  plants,  and  from  petroleum  refining. 

Toledo  dumps  In  leftovers  from  its  auto- 
motive, glass,  petroleum,  and  steel  Industries. 
Cleveland  contributes  aclda.  oils,  cyanides, 
and    pherol    from    steel,    automotive,     and 
chemical  plants. 

Erie  has  pulp  and  paper  wastes. 
Buffalo  contributes  Its  pollution  from  Its 
steel,  chemical,  portland  cement  plants,  and 
flour  mills. 

To  all  this  Is  added  everyday  refuse  from 
the  popiUated  cities — disease-carrying  human 
sewage:  meat  and  vegetable  wastes  from 
houses,  restaurants  and  packing  plants; 
house  detergents  and  small  but  lethal 
amounts  of  insecticides  tmd  sprays. 

Brcry  day.  10  million  people  help  dump 
more  than  18,000  tons  of  sewage,  chemicals, 
fertillxers,  and  sediment  into  the  lake,  clog- 
ging and  polluting  the  waters  and  speeding 
itB  death. 

Mo  other  comparable  body  of  water  is  un- 
dergoing s\K:h  treatment  and  deteriorating 
so  rapidly.  Commercial  fishing  has  almost 
disappeared,  beaches  are  closed  by  health 
officials,  residents  who  can.  are  moving  from 
the  area,  and  no  tourists  are  signing  up  for 
•tunmer  boating,  fishing,  or  swlnuning. 

Men  are  beginning  to  realize  with  horror 
their  roles  in  murdering  the  lake,  and  are 
setting  up  research  projects  and  studies  to 
"do  something"  about  the  problem.  Yet  even 
with  Federal,  State,  private,  and  individual 
awareness,  the  situation  is  getting  worse.  As 
yet  there  is  no  truly  effective  operation  In 
sight  and  It  will  be  some  time  before  things 
can  get  moving  efficiently. 

To  clean  up  Lake  Erie  alone,  researchers 
estimate  a  cost  of  blUlons  of  dollars.  Kven 
U  aU  the  rivers  flowing  Into  the  lake  were 
freed  of  contaminating  material.  It  still 
would  take  about  30  years  to  flush  Lake 
Erie  clean.  The  situation  will  get  worse 
before  it  gete  better. 

Every  fresh-water  lake  U  like  a  Uving  Indi- 
vidual. It  Is  bom.  It  grows.  It  breathes  in  a 
sense,  and  slowly  dies  a  natural  death. 
Through  the  ages,  a  lake  slowly  fills  with 
dust  and  sediment  and  reeds  and  water 
plants  begin  to  accumulate  in  shallow 
waters.  An  outlet  stream  may  cut  through 
the  side  of  a  lake  and  drain  out  the  water, 
turning  the  lake  into  a  swamp.  Gradually 
swamp  plants  give  way  to  sturdier  plants  of 
drier  soU.  and  eventually  the  lake  is  dry  land. 
Thus  all  lakes  die  a  natural  death.  The 
United  States  has  lost  perhaps  half  the  lakes 
It  had  la.OOO  years  ago. 

During  Its  Ufetlme.  a  lake  is  a  vital  entity, 
not  a  passive  object.  It  Is  a  moving  body 
of    water,    sensitive    and    raeponsire   to    the 


winds,  the  rains,  the  gravitational  pull  of  the 
sun  and  nK>on.  the  blowing  of  seeds  and  dust, 
the  flight  of  birds. 

The  lake  shifts,  swells  with  the  tides,  re- 
sponds to  Its  nourishing  rivers,  streams  and 
springs.  Like  a  great  wondrous  breathing 
body.  It  spawns  Its  share  of  water  creatures, 
protects  others,  and  In  ttim  nourishes  men 
and  land  animals  with  Its  life-giving  liquids. 
In  Its  vitality  a  lake  endures  shocks  and 
Insults,  and  Is  able  to  encompass  the  wastes 
and  filth  thrown  Into  It.  The  waters  as- 
similate the  mess,  help  it  decompose  Into 
other  harmless  chemicals,  disperse  it  and 
then  are  able  to  return  fresh  sparkling  waves 
to  the  land  from  which  the  pollutants  come. 
Yet  there  Is  a  limit  to  a  lake's  capacity. 
As  greater  concentrations  of  people  and  In- 
dustry pour  more  wastes  Into  the  water,  the 
lake  eventually  becomes  saturated,  and  Ls  un- 
able to  purify  itself.  As  the  natural  process 
of  death  Is  hastened,  evil  smells  and  sights 
begin  to  appear  and  suddenly  man  realizes 
the  lake  needs  help  to  survive. 

Of  the  five  Great  Lakes,  Lake  Erie  Is  the 
first  to  be  murdered.  Lake  Michigan  is  next 
in  line.  Lake  Superior,  the  farthest  north 
and  least  industrialized.  Is  In  the  best  condi- 
tion. Lake  Huron  has  no  large  cities  and  In- 
dustries discharging  wastes,  and  Lake  On- 
tario, the  smallest,  has  no  Immediate  prob- 
lem. 

Lake  EIrle  Is  the  oldest,  southermoet  and 
warmest  of  the  five  Great  Lakes.  Only  241 
miles  long,  it  also  has  the  smallest  volume 
of  water,  with  almost  a  lO.OOO-square-mlle 
surface  area.  It  la  very  shallow,  with  an 
average  water  depth  of  only  about  58  feet, 
and  at  its  deepest  point  Is  only  210  feet. 
This  lake  has  always  been  treacherous,  much 
like  Jittery  water  In  a  shallow  pan,  and  winds 
and  tides  can  quickly  build  up  waves  and 
choppy  seas,  overturning  boats  and  con- 
founding swimmers  and  fishermen. 

Last  year,  the  water  level  sank  to  the 
lowest  point  since  recordkeeping  began  In 
1860.  This  declining  water  has  alarmed 
water  specialists  and  forced  cargo  vessels  to 
lighten  their  loads  to  avoid  getting  stuck  In 
the  mud. 

Some  of  the  most  troublesome  wastes  are 
phosphates  from  detergents  and  nitratee 
from  Industry  and  farmlands.  Once  In  the 
lake,  these  nutritious  chemicals  promote  the 
growth  of  algae  and  living  organisms  that 
use  up  the  oxygen  and  suffocate  the  lake. 
This  condition  is  called  eutrophication  or 
overf  ertlllzatlon . 

Sometimes,  when  concentrated  and  thick 
enough,  these  sludgy  elements  can  be 
dredged  from  the  lake  bottom,  dried  and 
turned  back  Into  the  land  as  valuable  fer- 
tilizers. 

Even  though  pollution  problems  of  the 
other  lakes  are  less  serious  than  those  of 
Lake  Erie,  specialists  are  becoming  more  con- 
cerned over  Lake  Michigan,  especially  at  the 
south  end  which  Is  essentially  a  cul-de-sac, 
with  little  circulation  and  outlet  for  the 
polluted  waters  to  flow. 

Huge  masses  of  fish  and  water  birds  have 
been  killed,  destroyed  by  the  growing  pol- 
lution. 

A  few  years  ago.  Chicago  officials  and  engi- 
neers worked  a  scheme  whereby  the  Chicago 
River  was  made  to  flow  backward  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  and  a  sanitary  canal  was 
built.  Now  all  the  Chicago  sewage  effluent 
is  carried  down  to  the  UUnois  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers  instead  of  being  dumped  on  Its 
own  lakeehores. 

Greater  efforts  are  being  made  to  clean  the 
lakes  and  study  the  sources  of  pollution  and 
their  control.  Water  pollution  Is  a  many- 
headed  tiger.  Involving  stich  basic  but  dif- 
ferent facets  of  life  as  water,  health,  agri- 
culture. Industry,  and  recreation — agencies 
often  at  odds  with  each  other. 

Federal.  State,  and  municipal  authorities 
are  being  forced  to  face  the  i>roblem.  as  more 
and  more  voters  are  beginning  to  realize 
what    U    happening.    A*    their    recreation 


grounds,  fishing  spots,  boating  areas,  and 
beaches  are  curtailed,  these  people  are  bring- 
ing pressure  on  industries  and  cities  to  help 
clean  up  the  mess. 

The  cleaning  blU  is  not  small.  Industries 
are  having  a  hard  time  trying  to  Justify 
spending  money  on  pollution  research  and 
on  expensive  equipment  such  as  filters, 
chemicals  and  processing  plants,  where  once 
they  merely  dumped  all  their  waste  into  the 
nearest  water. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  several 
million  dollars  each  year  on  the  Great  Lakes 
pollution  problem.  Canadians  are  putting 
money  into  research,  equipment,  and  en- 
forcement, starting  by  cleaning  up  the  in- 
terior of  the  land,  so  that  when  they  work 
down  to  the  lake,  clear  water  will  be  flow- 
ing behind  them. 

The  International  Joint  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  have  pollution  studies  under- 
way. The  University  of  Michigan  devotes 
about  $1  million  a  year  to  Great  Lakes  re- 
search, and  the  University  of  Toronto's  Great 
Lakes  Institute  spends  about  $500,000. 

Conferences  and  congresses  are  drawing 
more  topnotch  specialists  into  particular 
problems.  The  Ninth  Great  Lakes  Confer- 
ence at  Chicago  recently  drew  600  scientists 
to  discuss  their  research  and  Ideas. 

Reconunendatlons  are  underway  on  such 
projecu  as  making  cities  treat  sewage  to  re- 
duce the  pollutants,  prohibiting  combined 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  in  all  newly  de- 
veloped urban  areas,  prohibiting  disposal  of 
garbage  and  trash  In  the  lake,  and  removal 
of  existing  dumps  along  rlverbanks  and 
shores. 

By  1968,  according  to  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administration,  Industries 
must  Improve  their  treatment  of  such  wastes 
as  acids,  oil,  nitrogenous  and  phosphorus 
compounds,  and  foam-producing  discharges. 

It  has  even  been  suggested  that  the  flow  of 
water  toward  James  Bay  in  Canada  be  re- 
versed to  divert  fresh  water  into  the  lakes 
and  flush  them  out. 

The  Great  Lakes  have  celebrated  over  1  mil- 
lion birthdays,  having  probably  been  born 
during  the  Ice  Age.  Their  birth  pangs  were 
long  and  laborious,  for  the  Immense  glacier? 
descending  over  the  broad  lowlands  of  the 
North  American  continent  were  not  gentle, 
as  they  gouged  and  grooved  the  earth  with 
their  crushing  weight  of  ice  and  rock. 

As  the  snow.  Ice,  and  freezing  cold  of  the 
glaciers  finally  retreated,  the  gouged-out  de- 
pressions were  filled  with  melting  ice  water. 
Plants,  animals,  and  then  men  began  to 
creep  over  the  once  frozen  land  and  Inhabit 

For  centuries  prehistoric  men  and  great 
tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians  roamed 
the  shores  of  the  Inland  lakes — the  E:rles, 
IroquoU,  Hurons.  Then  came  the  paleface, 
pushing  the  Indians  back  and  taking  over 
the  land  with  their  forceful  weapons  and 
tools. 

Lake  Erie  was  the  last  of  the  Great  L.->kcs 
to  be  discovered  by  the  Europeans.  Louis 
Joliet  found  it  In  1669  while  making  his  way 
around  hostile  Iroquois  territory. 

Soon  the  lakes  were  used  as  trade  routes 
for  trappers,  voyagers,  and  settlers.  Con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1819  brought 
streams  of  European  Immigrants,  some  of 
whom  sailed  across  the  lake  to  areas  that 
were  to  become  Michigan.  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota  while  others  stopped  to  strip  the 
dense  forests,  till  the  land,  and  set  up  In- 
dustries. 

Rich  coalfields  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were 
unearthed,  and  the  iron  ranges  of  the  upper 
lakes  were  mined.  Steel  Industries  began  to 
crop  up  along  Lake  Erie,  spewing  soot  into 
the  air  and  wastes  Into  the  streams. 

The  lake  became  a  busy  thriving  highway 
for  traffic  between  New  England  and  the 
growing  West,  and  gradually  the  concentra- 
tions of  people  and  Industry  grew  to  Its  pres- 
ent state.    Experts  estimate  that  the  10  mil- 
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lion  people  of  the  lake  area  wUl  be  doubled 
In  50  years,  all  contribuUng  to  the  deluge  of 
municipal  and  Industrial  wastes,  Inundatinii 
the  lake. 
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Perhaps  by  that  time  American  Ingenuity 
and  drive  will  be  handling  the  massive  prob- 
lems In  massive  manners,  and  strict  regula- 
tions and  controls  will  be  doctoring  the  fall- 
ing lake  back  to  a  semblance  of  Its  former 
health  and  beauty. 


"What  Handicapped  Workers  Are  Con- 
tribuKng  to  My  Country" — Aa  Essay 
by  Barbara  Jean  Chance,  of  Frankfort, 
Kans.,  First  Place  Winner  in  the  Kansas 
Competitioa  in  the  Essay  Contest  Spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANaAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Barbara  Jean 
Chance  of  Frankfort.  Kans.,  was  the 
Kansas  winner  In  the  essay  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  PhysicaUy  Handi- 
capped. As  a  State  winner,  she  wchi  a 
trip  to  Washington  last  week,  and  her 
essay  tied  for  fifth  on  a  national  basis 
She  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher" 
Miss  Thelma  Morton,  of  Frankfort,  and 
Mrs.  Katherine  Brawley,  also  of  that  city. 

We  in  Kansas  are  certainly  proud  of 
Barbara's  achievement  and  feel  It  perti- 
nent to  point  out  that  Barbara's  sister 
Sondra,  won  a  similar  award  in  1961. 

Barbara's  essay  gives  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  slogan  "Ability  Counts"  and 
I  take  pride  in  caUing  its  message  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ask  that  the 
award-winning  essay  by  Barbara  Jean 
Chance  appear  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  essay  follows: 
What  Handicapped   Workim   Arb   Conthib- 

trriNG  to  Mt  CoMMUNrrr 

(By  Barbara  Jean   Chance,  Prankfort   High 

School,  Prankfort,  Kans.) 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"  Last 
summer  I  was  privileged  to  read  these  words 
molded  Into  the  Iron  of  the  Liberty  BeU 
Almost  two  centuries  ago,  this  beU  rang  out 
the  birth  of  a  new  naUon.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence  gave  the  message  that  all 
men  are  created  equal  with  the  right  to  Ufe 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  youth  of  my  genera- 
tion to  realize  the  message  of  the  Liberty  BeU 
was  Ignored  for  years  in  regard  to  the  physi- 
cally handicapped.  In  our  lives  they  funcUon 
so  normally  as  teachers,  ministers,  doctors 
cartoonists,  and  on  into  an  endless  list  But 
through  research,  I  have  learned  that  In  the 
past  they  were  ridiculed  and  considered  of  no 
worth  to  society.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  In  changing  thU  concept  of  the  physl- 
caUy  handicapped.  Mankind  Is  slowly  but 
surely  advancing  to  the  time  "when  ahUlty 


will  be  the  key  word,  not  dtsabUlty;  when 
opportunity  wUl  belong  to  aU,  not  Just 
some."" 

As  I  survey  our  small  rural  community.  I 
am  amazed  to  find  so  many  physically  handi- 
capped people.  This  should  not  be  so  sur- 
prising, considering  that  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans  Is  physically  handicapped.'  These 
remarkable  people  are  so  well  adjusted  that 
they  do  not  stand  out  as  disabled  mdlvlduala 
but  as  vital  members  of  our  community. 

"Named  as  Leader  of  the  Year — Awarded 
Trip  to  Washington,  D.C.,"  these  are  com- 
mon headUnes  seen  in  newspapers  every  day; 
but   in   our   commtmlty,   they   held   special 
significance.     The  farmer  who  had  received 
these  honors  might  have  been  a  hotieless 
cripple  today  Instead  of  a  leader  In  our  com- 
munity.    After  he  was  married  and  had  a 
small  daughter,  he  was  a  victim  of  crtppUng 
polio.    Through  self-therapy  he  was  able  to 
walk  again  with  crutches— and  later  with  a 
ca2ie.    He  resumed  farming  and  served  this 
community  last  year  as  county  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau.    This  year  he  was  named 
as  one  of  the  10  Kansas  Leaders  of  the  Year 
and  was  awarded  a  trip  to  Washington  D  C 
This  resourceful  man  Is  also  a  leader  in  Ills 
chim:h.     He   Is   chairman   of   the   board   of 
trustees  and  serves  as  an  elder.    I  asked  him 
If  he  felt  that  his  being  handicapped  had 
enabled  him  to  Uve  a  more  rewarding  life 
than  he  might  have  otherwise.    This  was  his 
answer;    "I   believe   that  a  person   can   live 
a  full  life  either  way;  it  aU  depends  on  his 
attitude."  •    I  was  so  Impressed  by  his  intelli- 
gent face,   his  Inspiring  philosophy  of  Ufe 
and    his    many   contributions    to   my   oom- 
munity,  that  I  scarcely  noticed  his  cane  as 
he  proudly  walked  away. 

Throughout   my   community    the    contri- 
butions of   the  physically   handicapped  are 
clearly  evident.    If  one  needs  overnight  lodg- 
ing, we  have  an  excellent  motel.    The  pleas- 
ant voice  and  the  cheerful  face  that  weloome 
you  at  the  office  belong  to  a  poUo  victim. 
Although  his  lower  Umbs  are  paralyzed    he 
and  his  family  contribute  to  the  economic 
life  of  oiu-  community  by  caring  for  tourists 
"Prom  the  Heart"  is  the  Utle  of  a  book  of 
poems  written  by  a  lady  who  was  bedfast 
for  many  years.     Her  poetry  wlU  always  re- 
mind us  of  her  undaunted  spirit.     One  of 
the  expert  operators  of  heavy  equipment  in 
oiu-  community  is  a  young  man  with  only  one 
hand.     He  has  been  so  efficient  at  his  Job 
that  he  is  now  a  supervisor.     A  seamstress 
in  our  community  does  enough  to  keep  two 
ordinary  people  busy.     Besides  being  an  ex- 
cellent hcmemaker,   she   teaches  in   church 
school.    All     this     she     accomplishes     on 
crutches.     The  oontrtbuUons  of  these  Indl- 
Wduals  bear  out  the   truth  In  Dr.  Howard 
Rusk's  theory;  "  A  man  can  be  truly  crippled 
only  m  his  mind."  •    The  physically  handi- 
capped haye  been  able  to  make  worthwhile 
oontrlbuOons  to  my  community  because  they 
have  become  physlcaUy  and  eplrituaUy  ad- 
Justed  to  their  handicaps  and  have  concen- 
trated on   their  ablllUes   that  remain      My 
commun'ty  has  had  the  foresight  to  see  be- 
yond their  handicap*  and  has  given  them 
equal  opportunity. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  In  your  com- 
munity and  m  mine.  If  otir  country  Is  to  re- 
main a  leader  In  the  free  world,  we  must 
first  Insure  the  rights  of  each  Individual; 
handicapped  and  able-l»dled  alike.  The 
Liberty  Bell  proclaimed  equal  owwrtunlty 
unto  all  men.  Has  your  community  heard 
the  message? 
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Address  to  Coudl  for  Financial  Aid  to 
Education  by  Dr.  Wallace  Steriing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALWORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Sterling,  president  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, is  one  of  the  Nation's  most  re- 
spected educators  and  his  speeches  are 
of  national  consequence. 

On  April  20,  Dr.  Sterling  addressed  the 
Council  for  Financial  Aid  to  Education 
in  San  Francisco.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude Dr.  Sterling's  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.  In  my  opinion  this 
speech  thoroughly  explodes  the  mistaken 
theory  that  Federal  fimds  have  essen- 
tially eliminated  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  universities: 
Talk  bt   Wallacf  BTERLiito  at  Mesttmo  or 

COTTNCn,   rOR   PlNANClAI,    AID   TO    EOCrCATION 

April  20, 1966 


'The  Bible,  Leviticus  3S:  10. 


•Program  Guide,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 1960-61,  p.  17. 

•  Program  Guide,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, 1960-61,  p.  3. 

♦Mr.  Howard  Bronaugh,  Frankfort,  Kana. 
Interview. 

,,*?f-   Howard  RuBk.   New  Tork   BeUevue 
Medical  Centw. 


I  am  complimented  to  be  here,  not  only 
to  share  the  pleasure  of  your  company  but 
also  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  leader- 
ship and  work  of  the  council  for  financial 
aid  to  educaUon  and  for  the  gifts  to  edu- 
cation from  American  corporations. 

I  am  complimented  to  be  here  for  an- 
other and  more  personal  reason.  In  the 
early  1950's,  there  was  a  commission  on  the 
financing  of  higher  education.  This  com- 
mission had  been  proposed  by  the  AsKJcia- 
tlon  of  American  Universities  and  was  fi- 
nanced by  grants  from  the  Rockefeller  and 
Oamegle  Foundations.  As  barely  more  than 
a  freshman  university  president,  I  found 
myself  a  member  of  that  commission.  This 
was  an  ejcperience  of  great  value.  It  was 
almost  Uke  being  pushed  into  deep  water 
In  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  could 
swim.  Another  member  of  that  commission 
was  Mr.  Oawfoatl  Greene.  Between  us  there 
then  began  a  friendship  which  time  has 
strengthened  and  deepened,  and  I  am  grau- 
fled  to  be  here  today  to  acknowledge  that 
friendship  and  to  salute  Mr.  Greene  for  the 
work  he  has  done  for  the  councU  and  for 
education. 

The  commission  was  a  one-time  thing as 

commissions  are  prone  to  be.  Its  members 
were  aware  that  In  aU  of  recorded  history 
no  commission  report  had  ever  become  a 
best-seller,  and  It  did  not  expect  Its  report  to 
be  an  exception.  But  It  was  anxious  that 
some  nongovernmental  agency  shotild  be 
est-\bllshed  which  would  concern  Itaelf  with 
the  financing  of  higher  education.  And  Its 
report  so  reoc»nmended.  The  council  for 
financial  aid  became  fulfillment  of  that  rec- 
ommendation. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  2  weeks  in 
England.  It  Is  true  that  educational  matters 
were  not  then  making  as  many  TV  and  news- 
paper headlines  as  were  the  aftermath  of  the 
national  election,  the  Rhodeslan  problem 
the  worrisome  condition  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, or  even  the  racing  and  football  results. 
Yet  there  was  ferment  about  education- 
there  was  concern  about  the  nimiber  and 
quality  of  teachers;  there  was  argument 
about  the  general  certifying  examination- 
^ere  was  speculation  about  what  Lord 
Frank's  report  on  Oxford— a  report  which  has 
Just  gone  to  press— wlU  have  to  say  about 
that  ancient  Institution-  there  was  concern 
as  to  how  the  moixntlng  needs  of  education, 
in  a  period  of  expanding  enroUment,  can  be 
financed  In  ootnpetltlon  with  the  needs  of 
public  transport,  housing,  and  national 
health. 
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AlTMuly  BrltUh  universities  derive  70  per- 
cent al  tbelr  operating  coeita  and  90  percent 
of  their  capital  expenditure*  from  tbe 
Treaexiry:  and  tbey  need  more.  Among  the 
several  vice  chancellors  of  universities  with 
whom  I  spoke  there  U  subet&ntlal  anxiety — 
more  than  I  have  previously  noted — that  this 
financial  dependence  of  the  universities  on 
the  goreminent  will  circumscribe  their  free- 
dom. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  making  this  brief  ref- 
erence to  Britain  because  I  sense  that  uni- 
versities In  this  country  may  have  cause  to 
be  similarly  anxious  If  they  are  not  on  guard. 

Our  nation's  college  aatf  university  enroU- 
menta  have  t^prozlmately  doubled  In  the 
past  15  years,  and  may  do  so  again  In  u  many 
more  years.  Within  this  Increase,  the  growth 
of  graiduate  study  Is  noteworthy.  It  Is  note- 
worthy ss  a  thing  In  Itself  and  because  It  Is 
more  costly  In  Mbrary  and  laboratc^-y  re- 
sources, because  It  places  additional  demands 
on  quality  Instruction,  and  because  so  much 
of  its  product  Is  of  high  value  to  business 
and  Industry  and  to  government,  as  well  as  to 
education.  And  at  a  time  when  our  society 
Is  asking  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
t«ach  more  students,  and  to  teach  many 
more  of  them  advance  work,  additional  de- 
mands are  placed  on  faculty — especially 
high  quality  faculty — for  part-time  govern- 
mental service  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  higher  educa- 
tion In  this  country  will  have  to  conunand 
more  manpower  and  greater  financial  sup- 
port If  It  Is  to  do  the  job  which  society  ex- 
pect of  It. 

Whence  will  the  financing  come?  Since 
the  Korean  war,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  Its  departments  and  agencies,  has 
Increasingly  supported  reeefut:h  In  science 
and  technology;  and  In  the  wake  of  the  first 
Sputnik  In  1067,  It  moved  more  strongly  Into 
student  scholarship  support  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  More  re- 
cently It  has  supplied  funds,  usually  on  a 
matching  basis,  for  research  and  library  fa- 
cilities. Federal  dollars  In  support  of  these 
programs  have  been  made  available  to  unl- 
Tsnltles  In  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  American  higher  education. 

The  research  dollars  have  made  some  of 
o\ir  Institutions  much  stronger  academically 
and  have  greatly  advanced  knowledge  and 
therefore  benefited  society.  But  they  have 
added  little.  If  any,  financial  strength  to 
these  Institutions.  Indeed,  Federal  research 
contracts  with  universities  have  not  fully 
paid  Indirect  costs  incurred  by  the  universi- 
ties In  fulfilling  the  contracts,  and  there  Is 
•till  Federal  Insistence  that  the  universities 
bear  a  share  of  these  Indirect  costsK  Unl- 
versltlee  have  been  subsidizing  fedeVally 
sponsored  research.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
otherwise  in  the  case  of  Federal  research 
contracts  with  Industry. 

The  Federal  scholarship  dollars  have  been 
of  financial  benefit  to  able  students — and 
tttsrafore  to  society — but  not  directly  to  the 
colleges  and  universities.  The  universities  as 
such  have  benefited  financially  mainly  from 
the  funds  for  facilities. 

Sometimes  the  Federal  Government  seems 
to  act  as  If  Its  right  hand  doesn't  know  what 
tts  other  hands  are  doing.  For  instance,  at 
this  present  time,  while  Washington  Is  voic- 
ing its  hopes  to  do  more  for  education,  thers 
has  been  Introduced  Into  the  Congress. 
House  bill  8263.  It  was  designed  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Federal  Unemployment  In- 
surance Act.  Burled  In  the  bill  was  a  sec- 
tion which  would  Impose  compulsory  unon- 
ployment  Insurance  tax  on  the  payrolls  of 
all  nonprofit  private  Institutions.  It  would 
not  apply,  however,  to  pubUc  universities  and 
coUegos. 

This  proposed  legislation  would  cost  the 
major  private  universities  about  tlOO  million. 
It  would  cost  Stanford,  for  Instance,  vckOt% 
than  tl^  million.  BeeauM  tba  graat  pro- 
portion of  these  funds  oould  In  no  way  bs 
justified    by    the    potential    unemployment 


claims.  It  will  not  surprise  you  to  learn, 
therefore,  that  we  oppose  the  bill  and  are 
encouraging  our  sister  Institutions  to  do 
likewise.     The  Issue  is  In  doubt. 

I  mention  these  matters  concerning  the 
Federal  Government  because  they  affect  the 
educational  use  which  can  be  made  of  the 
dollars  which  universities  receive  from  pri- 
vate donors.  Individual  and  corporate.  If 
some  of  the  doUars  which  you  and  I  give  to 
higher  education  go  to  subsidize  Federal  re- 
search or  go  to  pay  for  unemployment  In- 
surance In  the  private  sector  only.  It  be- 
hooves us  to  know  It.  Federal  legislation  of 
this  sort  can  affect  the  use  of  the  gift  dollar 
just  as  tax  legislation  can  affect  the  capacity 
of  the  giver  to  give.  And  It  would  behoove 
the  Federal  Government  to  bear  In  mind 
that  It  costs  a  university  much  less  to  col- 
lect and  apply  a  gift  dollar  than  It  does  the 
Government  to  collect  and  apply  a  tax 
dollar. 

Another  source  of  financing  higher  educa- 
tion— and  a  very  Important  source— Is,  of 
course,  the  tax  dollars  that  flow  to  our  State 
universities  and  colleges  from  their  respec- 
tive State  governments.  These  dollars  are 
Inadequate. 

State  funds  are  withheld  from  the  financ- 
ing of  some  facilities  and  enterprises  which 
public  universities  need  and  should  be  able 
to  justify  as  a  levy  on  tax  funds.  When 
these  funds  are  withheld,  the  public  insti- 
tutions have  no  recoiirse  but  to  go  without 
or  seek  private  support.  And,  although  the 
total  national  private  support  for  education 
has  Increased  and  must  continue  to  Increase, 
let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the 
fact  that  in  any  given  year  It  Is  not  infinite, 
and  the  greater  the  share  which  goes  to  the 
public  sector,  the  lesser  the  share  to  the 
private  sector.  So  the  dollars  withheld  by 
the  State  governments  from  the  needed  sup- 
port of  State  colleges  and  universities  can 
also  affect  the  xise  made  by  these  Institutions 
of  the  gift  dollars  they  receive. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  argued  that  there 
is  great  value  and  strength  in  the  diversity 
of  American  higher  education.  I  have  ar- 
gued also  that  the  complementary  relations 
of  the  public  and  private  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can higher  education  are  likewise  of  great 
value,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so,  because 
I  believe  that  their  relationship  should  be 
complementary.  But  In  recent  years,  spokes- 
men for  the  public  sector — in  this  and  other 
States — have  put  an  unnecessary  strain  on 
this  relationship.  They  have  advanced  an 
argument  so  spurious  as  to  deserve  burial 
without  honor. 

This  argument  dwells  on  the  fiow  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  our  major  Institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  and  attempts  to  foist 
the  conclusion  that  because  both  sectors  re- 
ceive Federal  funds,  there  Is  little  difference 
in  the  financing  of  the  two  sectors.  How 
spurious  can  an  argument  be?  It  pays  no 
heed  to  the  main  and  regular  tax  support 
which  the  public  sectors  receives — namely 
from  State  governments;  it  pay  no  heed  to 
the  tuition  differential.  And  when  this  un- 
worthy argument  is  used  as  justification  for 
the  public  Institutions'  solicitation  of  pri- 
vate support,  it  deceives  the  prospective 
donor  and  demeans  the  solicitor.  The  pub- 
Uc sector  has  better  justification  than  this 
for  seeking  the  private  support  it  receives 
from  foundations,  corporations,  and  indi- 
viduals. 

Still  another  source  of  financing  education 
Is  the  inunedlate  consumer  himself — those 
who  pay  fees.  There  is  a  noble  tradition  in 
this  country  that  the  door  of  educational  op- 
portunity should  be  open  to  tboee  whose  in- 
centive and  ability  enUtle  them  to  walk 
through  It.  That  Is  why  we  have  had  tui- 
tion-free elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
low  student  fees  In  State  colleges  and  unl- 
Tersitles,  and  scholarship  funds  In  colleges 
and  universities  of  both  high  and  low  tuition. 
But  the  public  sector  of  higher  education 


has  been  re-examining  its  fee  structure  and 
in  my  view  has  much  more  re-examlnatlon 
to  do.  If  those  individuals  who  can  afford 
to  carry  a  substantial  share  of  the  cost  of 
their  own  education — be  It  in  either  sec- 
tor— are  not  expected  and  asked  to  do  so, 
then  our  total  support  for  education  Is  there- 
by diminished.  I  believe  that  the  collection 
of  higher  fees  in  our  public  institutions, 
coupled  with  an  enhanced  scholarship  pro- 
gram financed  from  the  percentage  of  these 
higher  fees  may  very  well  be  practicable,  and 
that  It  would  increase  financial  resources 
while  essentially  preserving  the  tradition  op- 
portunity. 

Finally,  may  I  mention  private  giving. 
This  philanthropy  Is  not  limited  to  dollars. 
It  includes  the  time,  talent  and  Interest 
which  thousands  of  men  and  women  devote 
to  many  worthy  causes — of  which  education 
Is  probably  preeminent.  This  philanthropy 
Is  personafled  by  the  people  In  this  room. 
Over  the  years  it  has  created  our  great  chari- 
table foundations;  it  has  built  up  the  en- 
dowment of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
and  of  other  nonprofit  Institutions.  And  It 
provides  annual  sustenance  as  well,  through 
annual  giving.  For  the  year  1964-65,  pri- 
vate donors,  individual  and  corporate,  con- 
tributed about  $1>4  billion  toward  total 
higher  educational  exi>endlturee  of  about  (9 .2 
billion — or  16.9  percent  of  the  total.  It  Is 
this  giving  which  greatly  nourishes  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  American  higher  education 
and  enhances  the  strength  of  the  public 
sector. 

The  recipients  of  this  benefaction  have 
reason  to  be  grateful — as  they  are.  They 
also  have.  In  my  view,  a  set  of  obligations — 
not  least  of  all  to  corporate  donors.  One  of 
these  obligations  Is  to  state  clearly  what  their 
needs  are.  and  why.  Sxich  statements  will 
vary  from  Institution  to  institution.  For 
some  Institutions  at  a  given  period  of  time 
the  high  priority  need  might  be  for  bricks 
and  mortar  money,  for  another  It  might  be 
unrestricted  funds  for  Improvement  of  fac- 
ulty salaries  or  addition  of  faculty.  What- 
ever the  needs  are,  they  should  be  stated 
clearly  and.  II  possible,  in  the  context  of  past 
accomplishments. 

Another  obligation  Is  to  account  for  the 
stewardship  of  funds  received.  The  account- 
ing for  such  stewardship  Is  not  as  simple  as 
It  may  appear  to  be  to  a  donor  who,  under- 
standably, wants  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
In  some  particular  how  this  contribution 
benefited  the  Institution  which  received  It. 
it  Is  one  thing — and  very  agreeable  too — to 
be  able  to  report  to  a  corporate  donor,  for 
Instance,  that  its  unrestricted  gift  of  $25,000 
was  used  as  seed  money  for  the  rebuilding 
of  a  given  department,  how  It  helped  to  at- 
tract other  gifts  of  ever  greater  magnitude 
and  how,  well  within  a  decade,  that  depart- 
ment had  developed  from  mere  adequacy 
to  a  position  of  great  national,  even  interna- 
tional, distinction.  And,  may  I  say,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  this  Illustration  Is  not  hypo- 
thetical; it  Is  an  actuality  of  my  own  exjjeri- 
ence.  Such  a  report  is  specific.  It  reads  as 
a  particular  return  on  a  particular  Invest- 
ment and  as  such  affords  particular  satis- 
faction. 

By  comparison,  a  report  on  the  use  of  un- 
restricted gifts  for  the  general  Improvement 
of  faculty  salaries  or  for  additions  of  general 
endowment,  can  hardly  be  as  particular,  and 
may  therefore  afford  less  particular  satisfac- 
tion. Yet  such  use  of  unrestricted  gflfts  Is 
vital  to  the  sustenance  and  strength  of  a 
university. 

Still  another  obligation,  directly  related  to 
good  stewardship,  is  the  efficient  use  of 
money:  how  to  get  maximum  mileage  out  of 
It.  To  this  end  a  college  or  university  must 
have  an  eye  to  the  economy  of  Its  operations, 
and  often  that  eye  can  improve  Its  vision  by 
consulting  a  specialist — In  this  case,  a  spe- 
cialist In  management  drawn  from  the  oar- 
porate  world  of  business.  It  Is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  report  to  donors  that  an  annual  sav- 
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Ing  of  $100,000  or  $200,000  has  been  achieved 
by  applying  the  recommendations  of  a  man- 
agement consultant. 

And  an  obligation,  which  Is  certainly  not 
least  Important,  has  to  do  with  saying  "thank 
you."  None  of  us  likes  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  How  often  have  we  heard  the  ob- 
servation about  our  national  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  its  beneficiaries  fall  to  evince  ap- 
preciation, or,  what  Is  perhaps  more  Irritat- 
ing, fall  to  use  the  benefaction  to  really  good 
purposes.  And  whenever  the  thank  you  can 
be  accompanied  by  an  account  of  how  the 
gift  was  used,  so  much  the  better. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  I  have  Just 
returned  from  England.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  system  of  primogeniture  whereby 
hereditary  titles  are  passed  on  to  the  eldest 
son,  and  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  on.  Have 
you  ever  paused  to  consider  the  plight  of  the 
younger  son  and  brother?  Each  year  many 
of  these  younger  brothers  In  Britain  have  a 
dinner  at  a  historic  club  In  London.  Before 
the  meal,  grace  Is  said  as  follows :  "For  what 
we  might  have  received  may  the  Lord  make 
them  truly  thankful." 

Universities,  like  the  oldest  sons,  would  be 
well  advised  to  be  truly  thankful  for  what 
they  have  received  and  to  make  their  thanks 
known.    Now  let  me  conclude. 

Education  Is  a  powerful  engine.  It  moves 
into  society  the  greatest  resoxirce  we  have — 
manpower  with  knowledge  and  special  train- 
ing. Such  manpower  has  over  the  centuries 
rolled  back,  and  In  some  Instances  dispelled, 
the  fog  of  Ignorance  and  prejudice;  It  has 
charted  new  horizons  of  knowledge  about  the 
physical  world  and  thereby  contributed 
greatly  to  material  progrecs  and  abundance; 
it  has  waged  war  on  disease  and  eased  the 
pain  and  anguish  of  human  suffering. 

It  has  done  all  these  things  and  more.  Yet 
education  as  an  institution,  like  you  and  me 
as  individuals,  must  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  too  needs  recognition  and  sustenance.  It 
is  a  powerful  engine,  but  It  must  be  fueled 
if  it  Is  to  produce  energy.  Its  needs  for  fi- 
nancial fueling  have  never  been  greater,  and 
these  needs  will  increase.  As  a  nation  we 
must  look  to  all  available  sources  of  such 
fuel. 

That  is  why  I  have  mentioned  the  Federal 
Government  as  one  source,  and  tried  to  ex- 
plain all  too  briefly  and  Inadequately,  the 
nature  and  complications  of  its  support  of 
higher  education;  that  is  why  I  have  men- 
tioned the  State  governments  as  another 
source,  the  greatest  regrular  source  of  sup- 
port for  the  public  sector,  and  some  of  the 
present  llmlt-itlons  of  that  source. 

That  Is  why  I  have  mentioned  the  im- 
mediate consumer  and  suggested  that  his 
ability  to  poy  for  what  he  receives  be  In- 
cluded as  another  and  Important  source  of 
support,  regardless  of  which  sector  of  higher 
education  Is  Involved.  And  that  is  why  I 
have  mentioned  private  philanthropy  and  the 
Increasing  value  and  importance  of  corporate 
giving  as  another  source. 

If  private  giving  were  to  dry  up  as  a  result 
of  personal  or  corporate  indifference  or  as  the 
result  of  shortsighted  punitive  tax  legisla- 
tion, or  for  any  other  reason,  the  diversity 
which  is  the  strength  of  American  higher  ed- 
ucation would  eventually  die  and  with  Its 
death  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  educa- 
tional freedom  would  be  circumscribed  and 
opportunities  for  educational  Innovation 
would  be  diminished.  The  burden  of  sup- 
port would  fall  on  grovemment,  and  educa- 
tion would  find  Itself,  as  has  happened  in 
Britain,  in  more  critical  competition  with 
other  national  and  popular  needs. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  should  not  be  allowed  to 
happen  in  these  United  States.  I  urge  you 
therefore  not  to  be  indifferent,  but  to  con- 
tinue to  be  alert  in  your  attention  to  the 
needs  of  education,  and  as  generous  as  pos- 
sible In  your  support  of  it. 
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Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  speech 
which  I  recently  delivered  In  Gardner, 
Mass.,  in  my  district,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  very  impressiv«  Loyalty  Day  pro- 
gram conducted  there  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Ovila  Case  Post,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars : 

Remarks  in   Part   or  Congressman    PHn.iP 
J.  PHiLBrN,  Loyalty  Day  Pkogsam,  Gard- 
ner, Mass.,  May  1,  1966 
When  I  received  the  kind  invitation  from 
my  esteemed  friend,  junior  vice  commander 
Mlml  Canu,  of  the  famoiis  Ovila  Case  Post, 
VFW,  to  attend  your  Loyalty  Day  exercises.  It 
came  to  me  virtually  as  a  command,  and  I 
am  very  happy,  highly  privileged,  and  proud 
to  be  with  you. 

Your  great  post  Is  one  of  the  outstanding 
veterans'  organizations  in  the  covmtry.  and 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  me  that  your 
esteemed  leadership  should  institute  and 
arrange  these  fine  exercises  here  today. 

For  what  is  more  appropriate,  especially 
In  these  days  of  crisis,  strife,  and  conflict  In 
the  world  than  a  Loyalty  Day  celebration  to 
bring  our  people  together  In  a  concourse 
and  outpouring  of  love,  devotion,  and  fl- 
dellty  for  our  great  country  and  the  liber- 
ties which  It  guarantees  to  every  American, 
and  to  every  person  that  dwells  within  its 
borders. 

Loyalty,  like  courage.  Is  one  of  the  great 
qualities  of  the  human  heart,  and  a  person 
or  nation  lacking  In  complete  loyalty  is  poor 
indeed.  As  Americans,  we  can  be  thankful 
to  the  good  Lord,  to  the  Fovmding  Fathers. 
to  countless  generations  of  Americans,  to  our 
parents  and  o\ir  teachers,  that  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  has  been  engendered  to  such  a  re- 
markable degree  In  our  country,  and  that  it 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
in  the  dally  affairs  of  our  people,  and  es- 
pecially in  times  of  crisis  and  danger  when 
we  have  rallied  together  to  defend  our  heri- 
tage and  protect  our  freedoms. 

It  Is  very  appropriate,  my  friends,  that  we 
should  gather  here  to  reaffirm  oxxr  allegiance 
to  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  the  country 
and  demonstrate  our  loyalty  and  unity  of 
purpose  in  protecting  our  free  institutions. 
We  are  living  in  a  period  of  upset,  con- 
tradiction, doubt,  and  fear.  On  the  one 
hand,  we  observe  the  unprecedented  gfrowth 
and  development  of  otu-  national  economy, 
which  has  reached  a  high  all-time  peak  of 
prosperity,  with  most  of  our  fellow  citizens 
employed  and  business  conditions  better  than 
they  have  ever  been. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  engaged  In  a 
bitter  and  bloody  conflict  far  away  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  Sta:tes  testing  our 
strength  of  purpose  to  establish  peace  and 
freedom  against  determined  enemies  seek- 
ing to  spread  tyranny  In  the  world,  and  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  world  communism. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  doubt  the  powerful 
commitments  of  this  Natlbn  to  the  cause  of 
Just,  enduring.  International  peace.  Peace 
with  freedom  is  indeed  the  great  Issue  of 
our  time.  It  is  ardently  desired,  not  only 
by  the  American  people,  but  by  all  peoples 
of  the  world,  except  the  tyrants  who  are  in- 
tent upon  Imposing  the  Iron  shackles  of 
communism  upon  other  nations. 
I«rd  knows,  we  have  been  and  are  striving 


for  peace  with  every  ounce  of  our  being. 
Time  and  time  again  we  have  pleaded  for 
peace,  unilaterally,  and  in  concert  with  other 
nations. 

Our  President,  who  is  in  charge  of  foreign 
policy,  has  most  energetically  sought  peace, 
and  is  urgently  seeking  It  at  this  very  hour, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  practically 
everyone  else  in  the  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  sincere,  long-con- 
tinued efforts  for  peace,  our  pleas,  our  ap- 
peals, our  united  efforts  have  met  with  stony 
silence  from  Hanoi,  Red  China,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Communist  world. 

Religious  leaders,  many  nations,  groups 
and  orgamzatlons,  Including  great  religious 
personages  and  the  United  Nations  Itself, 
which  was  established  to  promote  i>eace,  have 
Joined  In  the  appeals  for  peace  but,  unfortu- 
nately, to  no  avail.  There  is  no  response  from 
the  Communists  of  the  area  Involved  who 
even  now,  as  we  talk,  are  Intent  upon  and  en- 
gaged in  trying  to  Impose  their  tyranny  upon 
helpless  peoples. 

Time  and  time  again,  our  Nation  has  of- 
fered to  engage  in  unconditional  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  but  the  answer  has  been  the 
same — ^no  response — no  willingness  to  con- 
fer— ^no  exi»-es8ed  desire  for  peace — nothing 
but  the  continuance  of  unabated  aggression 
agalst  the  weak  and  the  helpless. 

The  fires  of  discontent  and  rebellion,  vio- 
lence, strife,  and  warfare  against  existing  in- 
stitutions are  raging  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  Communist  perpetrators  are 
moving  with  vigor,  strength,  and  every  re- 
source across  a  very  broad  front,  embracing 
both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Hemi- 
spheres to  overthrow  freedom  and  substitute 
the  trappings  of  the  tyrannical  police  state 
of  communism. 

Only  the  great  strength  and  power  of  this 
country,  standing  almost  alone  these  days,  is 
stopping  this  evil,  aggressive  movement  from 
sweeping  toward  further  world  conquest. 

That  is  the  Issue  in  Latin  America,  in  Af- 
rica, in  East  Berlin,  and  that  Is  the  issue  in 
Vietnam,  where  gallant  American  boys  are 
fighting,  yes,  and  dying,  to  hold  back  the 
hordes  moving  by  infiltration  and  force  to 
trample  over  small,  helpless  people  seeking 
to  be  free,  and  pressing  their  conquest,  not 
only  to  all  of  Asia,  but  ultimately  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  as  they  are  committed  to 
do.  To  remain  unmoved  by  these  events, 
would  be  for  this  Nation  to  invite  disaster. 
Americana  deplore  and  regret  the  neces- 
sity for  our  current  Involvement  in  this 
bloody  conflict  but  most  Americans  know 
what  the  issues  are — they  know  that  free- 
dom, liberty,  security,  safety,  and  survival 
are  at  stake. 

They  know  that,  if  hard-core  Communists 
once  learn,  as  a  result  of  our  appeasement 
and  lack  of  purpose  and  weakness,  that  they 
could  successfully  conduct  aggressions 
against  the  weak  and  the  helpless  without 
opposition,  they  wiU  nm  madly  through 
much  of  the  world.  Just  as  other  despots  and 
tyrants  have  done  in  the  past,  bringing  d^ 
structlon,  desolation,  conquest,  and  slavery 
everywhere,  until  they  have  achieved  their 
aim  of  dominating  aU  freedom-loving  na- 
tions. 

If  there  Is  a  peaceful  answer  to  this  t^es- 
ent  conflict  this  Government  has  tried  hard 
enough  to  find  it.  Our  leaders  have  worked 
day  and  night  to  secure  the  peace,  yet  these 
feverish  appeals  have  gone  unheeded  and  un- 
answered. 

None  of  us  have  any  way  of  knowing  what 
the  future  will  bring,  but  we  pray  that  it 
will  be  peace  and  understanding  at  an  early 
date,  even  as  we  contemplate  the  apparatus 
of  oragnlzed  world  Communists,  as  they 
Join  hands  to  test  out  the  strength  of  our 
purpose  to  stand  against  their  aggression, 
their  designs,  their  moves  toward  our  defeat 
and  the  conquest  of  the  world. 
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Por  they  know,  as  I  think  most  Americana 
well  know,  that  if  we  do  not  stand  up  firm- 
ly, and  It  we  appease  and  retreat  aad  give 
way  to  ruthless  violence  and  oppression  of 
the  weak  and  the  lowly,  we  may  well  fac« 
the  greatest  dangers  of  all  and  be  confronted 
with  escalated  war.  not  only  In  Asia,  but  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  that  would  threaten 
and  endanger  our  security  and  very  existence 
as  a  free  nation. 

Under  the  circumstances  now  confronting 
us,  and  until  such  time  as  the  current  situa- 
tion changes,  we  are  compelled  to  choose  the 
way  this  Nation  has  always  chosen  In  the 
past,  the  way  that  will  best  protect  our  liber- 
ties. Insure  our  freedom,  guard  our  security 
and  defend  our  blessed  land,  the  way  of  peace 
through  strength  and  liberty,  through  our 
resolute  will  to  protect  the  spiritual  values 
of  this  unmatched  democratic  system  and 
our  way  of  life. 

Let  us  make  it  clear  that  this  Nation  Is 
firm  In  Its  determination  to  protect  our  heri- 
tage In  every  way  that  this  may  be  required, 
with  all  our  strength  and  power  in  behalf 
of  the  freedoms  we  love,  and  the  just  peace 
we  seek,  which  we  trust  and  pray  Is  close  at 
hand. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  this  great 
occasion,  which  reafflnns  our  loyalty  to  our 
country,  and  all  It  stands  for,  arouses  us  to 
the  dangers  that  confront  us.  so  that  we 
may  be  all  the  more  determined  to  face  up 
to  these  crucial  probleoos  with  courage,  de- 
votion, and  unflinching  resolution  as  Amer- 
icans have  always  done. 

I  commend  and  thank  Ovlla  Case  Post  and 
the  dty  of  Gardner  upon  this  thrtlllng  and 
moving  Inspiration  of  Loyalty  Day.  Let  us 
stand  united  for  freedom,  peace,  and  Justice 
In  the  Nation  and  the  world.  And  may  the 
light  of  peace  soon  dawn  upon  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


StatenMBt  of  NatioDal  Milk  Producers 
Federation 
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Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  the  proposal  to  more  than 
double  the  import  quota  for  Cheddar 
cheese  over  the  next  15  months  is  en- 
tirely unjustified  and  unfair.  I  have 
gone  on  record  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  that  effect.  The  statement  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tariff  Commission  by  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is, 
in  my  opinion,  factual  and  convincing 
and  I  submit  it  herewith: 

SrsTVlcnrr  of  National  Milk  Psodccxxs 
Fbmsation  Bkfobs  thc  U.S.  Taeiff  Com- 
MiaaioN  IN  THx  Mattex  of  Sttpplkmentai, 
IirvavncATiON  to  DrvcsncATioir  No.  0,  Un- 
BSB  SscnoN  aa  OF  TKK  AGUcm.TtrKx  Adjtjst- 
■czMT  Act,  as  Amkndss,  With  Rssfcct  to 
CRXonaa   Chxssx.   axo    Chxxsb   and    Sitb- 

■I'liUTBS  worn  CHUaa  COIfTAXNINO.  OB  Pkoc- 

MamEO  nu>M,  Chsmub  Crkzsb 

Uy  name  U  Patrick  B.  Healy,  assistant  sec- 
retary. National  Milk  Prdoucers  Federation. 
30  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  and  I  am 
appearing  on  behalf  of  that  organlzaUon. 

The  National  UUk  Producers  Federation  Is 
a  national  farm  organisation.  It  repreaenta 
dairy  larmera  and  the  dairy  cooperative  aaso- 
clatloM  which  they  own  and  operate. 
Through  thea«  cooperative  associations, 
farmers  proceaa  and  market  the  milk  and 


butterfat  prodxiced  on  their  farms.  Prac- 
tically every  form  of  dairy  product  made  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  and  marketed 
through  ooc^>erative  associations  represented 
by  the  federation.  In  addition,  cooperative 
associations  represented  by  the  federation 
supply  raw  milk  to  dairy  processing  cr  man- 
ufacturing plants. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
very  seriously  considered  the  proposals  at 
Issue  In  this  hearing  and  Is  opposed  to  any 
Increase  in  Import  quotas  for  Cheddar  cheese, 
either  temporary  or  for  an  ind^nlte  period. 

Import  quotas  under  sectfiSn  33  of  the 
AgfTlculturai  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended, 
are  Intended  to  supplement  the  price  support 
pro-am.  which  Is  authorized  by  section  201 
of  the  Agrlciiltural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
1446). 

In  announcing  the  Increase  In  Cheddar 
cheese  quotas  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon  study  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  higher  import 
quotas  for  Cheddar  cheese  for  an  extended 
or  indefinite  period,  the  Secretary  stated  in 
his  release  of  March  31.  1966: 

"The  actions  are  in  response  to  the  decline 
in  U.S.  milk  production  that  has  taken  place 
in  recent  months,  and  the  rise  in  prices  of 
cheese." 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
submits  that  the  decline  in  U.S.  milk  produc- 
tion and  the  rise  In  the  price  of  cheese  are 
not  reasons  for  Increculng  Import  quotas  for 
Cheddar  cheese,  under  section  23  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recognized 
the  need  for  stemming  the  tide  of  decreasing 
milk  production  when  on  the  same  day, 
March  31,  1966.  he  Increased  the  minimum 
level  of  support  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 
In  commenting  on  the  price  support  in- 
crease he  stated: 

"The  dairy  farmer,  particularly  those  who 
produce  milk  for  processing  into  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  has  been 
among  the  lowest  paid  for  all  producers.  He 
earns  a  very  modest  return  on  his  Invest- 
ment, and  his  income  represents  an  equiva- 
lent wage  averaging  hardly  more  than  50 
cents  an  hour.  In  most  Instances." 

The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Increasing  the  price  supjjort  level  for  milk 
and  butterfat,  AprU  1,  1966,  should  preclude 
any  increase  In  Cheddar  cheese  qUotas,  since 
the  effect  of  increased  lmp>orts  would  be  to 
depress  the  farm  price. 

Agricultural  legislation  dating  back  to  1933 
has  consistently  been  aimed  toward  improv- 
ing farm  prices  and  farm  Income  to  a  level 
consistent  with  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  requires 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  maintain 
a  purchase  program  for  dairy  products  to 
assure  prices  to  farmers  at  minimum  levels 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  neces- 
sary to  assure  an  adequate  supply. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  however.  Is  clearly  Intended  to  result  In 
parity  prices  to  dairy  farmers  when  supplies 
are  not  excessive. 

Since  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  prices  received  by  dairy  farmers  have 
been  severely  depressed,  and  8ui>plle8  avail- 
able have  b««n  such  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  purchased  substantial  quan- 
tities of  Cheddar  cheese,  butter,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  to  support  the  farm  price. 

Table  No.  1.  attached  to  this  statement, 
sets  forth  the  parity  equivalent  prices  for 
manufacturing  milk,  the  minimum  support 
levels  established  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  by  marketing  years  since  AprU  1951. 

Table  No.  a.  attached  to  this  statement, 
shows  the  volume  of  products  purchased  by 
USOA  in  an  effort  to  bolster  farm  prices  by 
calendar  years,  beginning  In  1950.  This 
table  also  shows  the  percentage  of  butterfat 
and  skim  milk  purchased  as  dairy  products 


by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  an  effort 
to  support  the  farm  price. 

When  the  price  support  programs  were  en- 
acted Congress  recognized  that  Import  con- 
trols would  be  required  to  prevent  Imports 
from  unduly  burdening  and  disrupting  the 
programs.  These  controls  were  provided  In 
section  33  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  (7  U3.C.  624).  This  policy  has  been 
maintained  by  Congress  for  more  than  30 
years. 

As  recently  as  1962,  Congress  reailtrmed 
its  position  in  this  respect  by  writing  Into 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  provisions 
of  section  32  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  or  to  apply  to  any  import  restriction 
heretofore  or  hereafter  imposed  under  such 
section"  (sec.  257(h) ) . 

Congress  has  made  It  very  clear  In  section 
23  that  foreign  trade  programs  and  policies 
are  not  to  override  the  programs  which  Con- 
gress has  set  up  for  American  agriculture. 
Subsection  (f )  of  section  22  provides  In  un- 
equivocal terms  that: 

"No  trade  agreement  or  other  Interna- 
tional agreement  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
applied  in  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section." 

The  present  wording  of  this  subsection  was 
adopted  in  1951,  and  it  applies  directly  to 
commitments  to  forelgrn  nations  respecting 
imports  into  this  country.  This  positive  and 
forceful  statement  of  congressional  policy  is 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  1951 
amendment  reversed  an  amendment  of  1948 
which  would  have  prohibited  the  use  of  sec- 
tion 22  controls  In  contravention  of  a  for- 
eign trade  agreement. 

Section  22  carries  Its  own  provisions  which 
make  allowances  for  the  Interests  of  im- 
porters and  of  foreign  nations.  These  pro- 
vide that  Imports  may  not  be  reduced  below 
50  percent  of  the  level  which  prevailed  in  a 
representative  period.  Beyond  this.  Con- 
gress has  made  it  quite  clear  in  section  22 
that  American  agriculture  and  American 
agricultural  markets  may  not  be  traded  away 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  St-ite 
Department,  or  any  other  Government 
agency  for  considerations  of  foreign  trade  or 
foreign  policy. 

Neither  can  thc  Tariff  Commission  prop- 
erly consider  matters  of  foreign  policy  In 
determining  whether  a  given  level  of  im- 
ports would  Interfere  with  our  domestic  ag- 
ricultural programs. 

In  effect,  Congress  has  wisely  withdrawn 
American  agriculture  from  the  bargaining 
table  of  International  intrigue. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  clearly  and  forcefully  forbids  Interfer- 
ence by  imports  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams authorized  by  Congress.  An  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  programs  so  au- 
thorized for  milk  and  dairy  products,  and 
for  other  commodities  as  well,  is  the  even- 
tual attaining  and  maintaining  of  parity 
prices  for  farmers. 

Congress  did  not  intend  by  section  22  to 
permit  Imports  to  strike  a  program  down 
each  time  It  showed  an  Inclination  to  rise 
above  the  minimum  floors.  On  the  con- 
trary, an  agricultural  program  has  not  really 
accomplished  Its  goal  until  the  Industry  has 
been  able  to  rise  above  the  support  floor  and 
maintain  Itself  above  the  floor  prices. 

If  Imports  are  to  be  Increased  each  time  a 
supjjort  program  shows  some  Improvement, 
then  all  efforts  to  get  an  indtistry  on  Its  own 
feet  become  quite  hopeless.  In  such  a  case, 
the  minimum  floor  set  by  law  and  the  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  becomes  the 
ceiling  above  which  the  Industry  can  never 
hope  to  rise. 

In  evaluating  the  present  supply  In  rela- 
tion to  the  demand  for  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
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ucts,  we  must  consider  not  only  purchases 
by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  re- 
lated Government  actions  and  programs 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  milk  supply. 

The  purchase  of  stocks  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Is  not  the  whole  agri- 
cultural program  for  milk  and  dairy 
products.  Increased  use  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  by  the  military  forces  and  veter- 
ans hospitals,  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
special  milk  program,  the  use  of  section  32 
funds,  and  other  less  direct  programs  are 
all  a  part  of  the  overall  agricultural  pro- 
gram, the  objective  of  which  is  parity. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  purchases  alone 
are  not  an  accurate  measurement  of  the 
supply-demand  status  of  the  dairy  Industry. 
The  present  balance  between  supplies  and 
demand  depends  on  a  continuation  of  Gov- 
ernment distributions  programs  and  the 
maintenance  of  Import  quotas.  Changes  In 
the  Government  programs  can  have  a  sub- 
i^antlal  effect  on  directing  more  or  less  dairy 
I^roducts  through  the  price  support  opera- 
tion of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Any  Increase  In  import  quotas  for  Ched- 
dar cheese  would  adversely  affect  the  mar- 
ket for  milk.  An  Increase  In  cheese  quotas 
would  depress  the  price  of  cheese  and  the 
farm  price  of  milk  much  the  same  as  an  In- 
crease In  milk  production  by  an  equivalent 
amount. 

Although  this  hearing  was  called  specifi- 
cally to  consider  increases  In  quotas  for 
Cheddar  cheese,  the  effect  of  granting  such 
Increased  quotas  must  be  considered  In  re- 
lation to  their  effects  on  the  farm  price  of 
milk  and  butterfat.  Cheddar  cheese  is  made 
from  milk.  The  same  milk  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  Cheddar  cheese  can  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  other  dairy 
product.  An  Increase  In  the  cheese  quota, 
then,  would  be  the  same  as  allowing  for 
the  importation  of  foreign  produced  milk, 
but  granted  entry  only  if  made  Into  Cheddar 
cheese.  The  Importation  of  each  pound  of 
Cheddar  cheese  serves  to  displace  a  market 
for  1  pound  of  American  produced  cheese  or 
a  market  for  10  pounds  of  American  produced 
milk.  Each  pound  imported  when  added  to 
the  supply  within  the  United  States  would 
tetvt  to  depress  the  market  price  for  cheese 
and  the  market  price  paid  U.S.  farmers  for 
milk.  This  Is  contrary  to  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  of  all 
other  major  agricultural  legislation  enacted 
since  1933. 

In  the  passage  of  agricultural  legislation 
the  Congress  recognized  the  Importance  of 
agriculture  to  the  national  economy  and  It 
recognized  the  significance  of  a  sound  domes- 
tic dairy  industry.  Milk  production,  and  thus 
dairy  farming.  Is  among  the  largest  segments 
of  American  agriculture,  and  Is  engaged  in 
throughout  the  50  States.  A  healthy  dairy 
Industry  Is  vital  to  the  Interests  of  consum- 
ers since  milk  and  dairy  products  account  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  food  purchases. 

Although  the  price  support  program  for 
milk  and  dairy  products  establishes  minimum 
prices  at  levels  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  farmers  should  receive  full  parity  prices 
If  dairy  fsuroers,  economlcwise,  are  tp  be  on 
a  pox  with  other  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  fact  remains,  even  at  this  time,  the 
farm  price  for  manufacturing  mUk  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  parity  target.  Any  in- 
crease in  quotas  for  Cheddar  cheese  will  have 
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the  effect  of  depressing  farm  prices  at  a  time 
when  farm  prices  are  below  parity. 

The  argument  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cuitxu^  In  Its  letter  of  March  31,  addressed 
to  the  White  House.  Is  faulty.    It  states: 

"Prom  a  preliminary  examination  of  the 
domestic  dairy  situation  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  additional  quantlUes  of  Cheddar 
cheese  may  be  Imported  for  a  temporary 
period  without  causing  material  interfer- 
ence with  the  Department's  price  support 
programs  for  milk  and  butterfat." 

The  Importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  Is  not  Interference 
or  lack  of  Interference  with  the  Department's 
pxirchase  program  for  milk  and  butterfat. 
Rather,  it  is  the  effect  on  prices  paid  farm- 
ers for  manufacturing  milk.  It  was  because 
of  the  depressed  prices  being  paid  farmers  for 
milk  and  the  exodus  of  dairy  farmers  from 
milk  production  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, on  the  very  same  day.  Increased  the 
price  support  levels  for  manufacturing  milk 
and  butterfat. 

Our  foreign  friends  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  U.S.  market. 
They  seek  access  to  our  market  only  with 
their  surplus  production.  If  their  products 
are  needed  at  home,  or  if  there  are  more  at- 
tractive markets  elsewhere,  they  will  feel  no 
obligation  to  supply  the  American  consumer. 
American  consumers  must  depend  upon  a 
healthy  domestic  dairy  industry. 

A  temporary  increase  in  quotas  Is  not 
realistic.  Such  a  temporary  Increase  would 
merely  serve  to  establish  a  new  norm  for 
additional  quotas  at  later  dates.  The  whole 
liistory  of  actions  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  been  to- 
ward increased  quotas  and  the  trend  also 
has  been  toward  Increased  Imports  in  cir- 
cumvention of  the  intent  of  section  22. 

The  need  for  Import  controls  Is  no  lees 
today  than  when  first  authorized  by  Con- 
gress.   Congress,  through  a  series  of  enact- 
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ments  attempts  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
standard  of  Uvlng  for  all  Americans,  and 
the  agrlcmtural  programs  are  aimed  at  to- 
suring  farmers  that  they  wlU  parUclpate  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Nation  on  the  same 
basis  as  others. 

Farmers  In  the  United  States  cannot  pay 
U.S.  costs  of  producUon  and  compete  with 
surplus  production  made  available  by  other 
nattons.  Any  comparison  of  U^.  wage  rates 
with  those  prevailing  in  other  countries  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  American  dairy  farm- 
ers must  have  protection  from  Imports.  Any 
analysis  of  prices  as  between  those  paid  in 
the  domestic  market  for  cheddar  cheese  or 
other  dairy  products  with  prices  at  which 
such  products  are  offered  by  other  countries 
will  clearly  demonstrate  that  import  quotas 
are  necessary. 

The  fact  remains  that  cheddar  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products  are  made  from  milk. 
Any  Increase  In  quotas  merely  adds  to  the 
supply  and  depresses  the  U.S.  farm  price. 
Farm  prices  for  manufacturing  milk  are  well 
below  parity,  and  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  such  prices  shoiild  attain  parity.  Milk 
production  in  the  United  Stotes  is  decUnlng 
at  an  alarming  rate  while  there  is  need  for 
more  milk  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
expanding  population. 

At  the  moment,  while  milk  producUon  is 
relatively  equivalent  to  market  requirements, 
farmers,  for  the  first  time  since  the  close  of 
the  Korean  war.  have  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  our  affluent  society  as  a  full- 
fledged  partner.  However,  this  opportunity 
Is  being  withheld  from  dairy  farmers  by  a 
policy  which  will  depress  farm  prices  through 
such  actions  as  permitting  greater  Imports 
of  dairy  products  from  abroad. 

The  request  for  increases  In  quotas  for 
Cheddar  cheese,  therefore,  should  be  denied 
In  the  interests  of  farmers,  consumers,  and 
the  U.S.  economy. 


-Support  leveU  and  aclual  prices  of  manufacturing  milk  and  bulUrfat,  1961-^6 


Year  beclnnfng 
April 


Manufacturing  mUk 


Parity 
equiva- 
lent prioe 
per  luiij 
died- 
weight 


1051 

4.22 

19S2 

IBM 

1954 

4.14 
196 

1855 

195* 

3.88 
3  92 

1957 

3.99 

1958 _ 

1959 

1960 1.. 

4.06 
3.97 
4.01 

1961. 

1962 

4.10 
•4.17 

1963 ::::::: 

4.  ig 

1964 

4.23 

1965 

4.38 

1986 

Support  level 


Per  hun- 
dred- 
weight 


33.60 
3.85 
3.74 
3.16 
3.15 
3.25 
3.25 
3.06 
3.06 
>3.06 
•8.22 
«3.40 
3.40 
3.11 
3.14 
3.15 
3.34 
3.50 


Percent 

parity 

equtva- 

lant 


85 
91 
90 
80 
81 
83 
81 
76 

n 

76 
80 
85 
83 

75 
75 
74 
76 
78 


Actual  prioe 


Per  hun- 
dred- 
weight 


Percent 

parity 

eqoiva- 

lent 


$3.97 
4.00 
3.46 
3.15 
3.19 
3.31 
3.38 
3.16 
3.22 
3.31 


3.39 
•3.20 
3.24 
3.30 
3.46 


Butter&t 


Parity 

price 

per 

pound 


93 
96 
84 
80 
82 
84 
82 
77 
81 


83 
77 
77 
78 
TV 


CenU 
76.9 
75.8 
74.3 
74  3 
72.9 
73.5 
74.5 
75.5 
78.6 
74.0 


Support  level       Actual.|)rioe 


Per 

pound 


75.2 
77.0 
77.7 
78.0 
8a6 


CaiU 

67.6 

69.2 

67.3 

66. 2 

56.2 

'58.6 

68.6 

66.6 

56.6 

>56.6 

•59.6 

•60.4 

ea4 

67.2 
68.1 
58.0 
50.4 

n.6 


Percent 
inrity 


88 
91 
91 
76 
77 
80 
79 
75 
77 
76 
81 
82 
80 
74 
75 
74 
75 
75 


Per 

pound 


Percent 
psrUy 


CenU 
711 
71.6 
65.7 
67.3 
67.7 

«ao 
6a3 

59.1 

ea7 

61.1 


61.7 

6ao 

59.3 
69.0 

aa7 


96 

94 
88 
77 
79 
82 
81 
78 
82 
83 


82 

77 
76 
76 
76 


•  A^^l'toB?*'  *'^^  **'^  **"**  efleetive  Apr.  18, 1988. 
»  Sept.  17,  1980,  to  Mar.  9,  1961. 

« Mar.  10-31,  1961. 

•  Calcnlsted  on  basis  of  2  product  series  through  October  1962  and  manufacturing  si^  from  November  1962. 
Source:  USDA. 
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Table  2. — Dairy  products:  Purchases  by  USD  A  for  price  support  and  related  programs, 

1960-66 


Cakndar  yew 


IttSO... 
IWA... 
UMu.. 

tasr... 

M8B... 

laaiL.. 
isao... 
uu.... 

1M4  •„ 


Buttar 


MUkms^ 

127.  B 
I<e.4 
lftt.7 
173.5 

ia.8 

133.7 
145.4 
339.  S 
¥M.2 
308.0 

nL7 


AmBfflmi 


loas 

1S0.0 

187.  S 

241.  S 

80.4 

57.3 

.3 

100.1 

214.3 

113.1 

12S.2 

4&e 


Nooktdry 
mllki 


Mfmomsof 
pcundt 
3A&0 
536.0 

724.  S 
Sis. 3 
HW.0 

ssas 

852.8 
1.086.6 
1.388.2 

i.ao.3 

l.ia&8 
1.108.8 


Whole  milk 
eqiilvmient 
of  buttorfct 


AtmiofU  0/ 

poundt 

a.fiAl 

4,780 

5.224 

4.713 
3.214 
3.112 
H.024 
10.748 
7,777 
8^464 
B.475 


8kim  mak 

equivalpnt 

ofaoUds, 

not  bt 


MUUoiua/ 

poundM 

4.135 

6.220 

8,370 

9.641 

9.750 

9.085 

9.132 

11.979 

15,611 

13.536 

13.043 

12.043 


Porcbaaes  as  percent  of 
production 


Batterfat 


Perttnl 

3.0 
3.9 
4.2 
4.7 
3.8 
2.6 
2.5 
6.4 
8.5 
6.2 
6.7 
5.2 


Skim  milk 


Pircmt 


3.7 

.V3 

7  0 

8.0 

a  2 

7.7 

7.7 

9.9 

12.9 

11  2 

10.7 

10.0 


■  OoDtncti  tor  UC  ud  prior  yews;  delivery  data  1948  forward. 
•Includes  P.I.K.  shipments. 

Bonrce:  U8DA. 


Chiaa's  CruU  of  Foreifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
penetrating  article  regarding  China  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine, of  Sunday.  May  1.  1966.  Written 
by  Prof.  Donald  S.  Zagorla,  of  Columbia 
University,  the  article,  entitled  "China's 
Crisis  of  Foreign  Policy."  explains  that 
Communist  China  is  now  at  the  cross- 
roads in  the  evolution  of  its  foreign 
policy. 

Professor  Zagoria  suggests  that  it  may 
be  easier  for  China  to  reconcile  her  dif- 
ferences with  the  United  States  rather 
than  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  this 
reason,  he  says,  the  United  States  must 
develop  a  dynamic  foreign  policy  to 
hasten  change  within  China. 

I  Include  Professor  Zagoria's  article  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  : 

China's   Cusia   or   Porkion   Polict 
(By  Donjdd  S.  Zagorla) 

The  Ctalneae  Communist  regime  today 
face*  the  moet  serious  and  far-reachlng- 
pollcy  crisis  it  has  ever  confronted.  This 
crisis  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  have  seri- 
ously weakened  Peking's  Influence  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries,  cast  doubt  on  the 
legitimacy  of  even  its  reasonable  interna- 
tional aspirations,  and  greatly  sharpened 
existing  divergencies  among  CommuiUst 
movements  all  over  the  world.  It  Is  a  crisis 
which  will  not  be  resolved  without  basic 
changes  In  Chlneae  Communist  policy — 
changes  which  may  not  come  until  after  Mao 
Tse-tung's  death,  but  which  are  bound  to  be 
made  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

'nie  dimensions  of  China's  crista  are  global. 
Whorerer  we  look  in  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Africa,  the  Peking  regime  stands  accused  at 
unwarranted  Intervention  and  arrogance.  Its 
ri»— intaUves  are  asked  to  go  home;  Its 
latanttons  are  viewed  with  growing  suspicion. 
Where  Peking  a  year  or  two  ago  seemed  ready 
to  set  up  a  new  Communist  international 
alliance  of  Afro- Asian- Latin- American  par- 
tlas,  Chinese  influence  is  now  at  an  all-time 
low.  Only  three  Cocumunlst  parties,  those 
In  Albania.  New  Zealand,  and  Japan,  Joined 
tb0  Chinese  In  boyoottlng  the  recent  33<t 
party  oongreas  in  Moscow.  The  very  fact  that 
PekUlf  decided  to  boycott  the  congress,  rather 


than  use  it  as  a  forum  for  antl-Sovlet  propa- 
ganda, as  it  has  used  all  other  international 
Communist  meetings  in  recent  years,  testifies 
to  China's  realization  of  its  growing  isolation 
within  world  communism. 

Conununist  China's  foreign-policy  prob- 
lems began  in  1967  when  Mao.  Incorrectly 
aswumtng  that  the  Soviet  development  of  an 
ICBM  bad  wrought  a  decisive  change  in  the 
world's  balance  of  power,  abandoned  his  pre- 
vious caution  and  embarked  on  a  mere  mili- 
tant course  to  achieve  his  primary  foreign- 
policy  goals:  elimination  of  VS.  military 
power  from  Asia,  recapture  of  Taiwan  and 
international  recognition  of  CommurUst 
China  as  a  great  power. 

To  achieve  his  goals,  Mao  counted  on  So- 
viet nuclear  power  to  compensate  for  China's 
natural  weakness.  This  was  the  meaning  of 
tfao's  euphoric  statement  in  the  fall  of  1957 
that  "the  East  wind  now  prevails  over  the 
West  wind  " 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  unwUllng  to  back  Mao's  ambitious  alms 
at  the  risk  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  it  soon  made  over- 
txxres  for  a  detente  with  the  United  States. 
The  'spirit  of  Camp  David"  and  Khrushchev's 
subsequent  efforts  to  persuade  Peking  to  ac- 
cept a  modus  vlvendl  with  the  Chinese  Na- 
tionalists in  control  of  Taiwan  pressed  home 
to  Mao  the  fact  that  the  Russians  could  not 
be  depended  on  to  help  push  the  UiUted 
States  out  of  Asia.  This  difference  of  ap- 
proach to  the  U.S.  presence  Is  among  the 
fundamental  causes  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  split 
and  explains  the  bitterness  of  Chinese  feel- 
ings toward  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Peking  then  turned  to  the  underdeveloped 
countries,  encouraging  armed  st  niggles  that 
would  pin  down  American  power  in  a  series 
of  storm  centers.  Mao's  plans  could  not  be 
carried  out,  however,  without  replacing 
Soviet  by  Chinese  authority  in  the  Commu- 
nist and  leftist  groups  of  Afro- Asia  and  Latin 
America.  But  this  gambit  has  fallen  flat  all 
along  the  line:  Radical  nationalists  receptive 
to  Peking's  game  are  disappearing  from  posi- 
tions of  power,  and  Communist  parties  in 
Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America  are  deeply  di- 
vided and  increasingly  disenchanted  with 
Mao. 

What  amounts,  then,  to  effective  contain- 
ment of  Communist  China  has  been  ac- 
complished primarily  by  Peking  itself.  In  a 
few  short  years  the  Chinese  leadership  has 
split  with  the  only  other  major  Communist 
power  In  the  world;  it  has  aUenated  itself 
fnxn  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment and  from  the  emergent  nationalist 
forces  of  the  developing  countries,  and  it  has 
not  only  faUed  to  attain  most  of  its  pressing 
national  goals  but  it  has  even  prejudiced 
them.  The  nunbUnga  oT  discontent  with 
Mao's  policies  are  plainly  audible  in  Chin* 
today.     If  Mao  were  a  British  Prime  ICtnlster, 


he  would  by  now  have  been  "elevated"  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

These  failures  are  essentially  the  result  of 
an  erroneous  assessment  of  the  forces  at  work 
In  the  underdeveloped  world.  National  self- 
realization  rather  than  Instant  social  revolu- 
tion or  an  anti-American  crusade  is  the  im- 
mediate goal  sought  by  the  new  countries. 
Peking's  mix  of  subversion,  helpful  revolu- 
tionary hints  and  polemics  on  the  evils  of 
Imperialism  has  inevitably  found  only  a  lim- 
ited market  where  economic  development 
and  nation-building  are  the  primary  con- 
cerns. By  the  same  token.  Peking  cannot 
compete  with  Russia  or  the  UrUted  States 
when  it  comes  to  economic  and  military  aid. 

Similarly.  Peking's  loss  of  influence  In  the 
International  Communist  movement  Is  the 
direct  consequence  of  Chinese  intransigence. 
Mao's  failure  last  year  to  cooperate  In  a 
Soviet  plan  to  send  a  limited  number  of  Rus- 
sian troops  into  North  Vietnam  and  to  sta- 
tion Soviet  fighter  planes  in  southern  Chinese 
airfields  provides  a  striking  example  of 
Peking's  unwillingness  to  accept  realistic 
measures  in  a  situation  of  deep  concern  to 
the  international  Communist  movement. 

By  its  proposal.  Moscow  had  hoped  to  reas- 
sure China  as  to  its  physical  security,  dis- 
courage U.S.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and, 
at  the  same  time,  exert  pressure  on  all  par- 
ticipants foe  negotiations  in  the  Vietnamese 
situation.  Peking  promptly  charged,  how- 
ever, that  the  Soviet  leaders  were  out  to 
make  a  "deal"  with  the  Americans,  and  sug- 
gested instead  that  Soviet  supplies  to  Viet- 
nam be  sent  by  sea  and  that  the  Russians 
open  a  "second  front "  in  Europe,  preferably 
in  Berlin. 

Moscow  countered  by  accusing  the  Chinese 
of  unwillingness  to  help  take  united  action 
against  imperialist  aggression — an  accusation 
which  found  a  wide  echo  in  many  Commu- 
nist parties.  The  suspicion  Is  growing  among 
them  that  Peking  is  more  interested  in  hu- 
miliating the  Ruasiaiis  than  in  helping  Hanoi, 
and  that  it  is  willing  to  fight  the  Americans, 
to  the  last  Vietnamese. 

The  extent  of  the  crisis  now  facing  the 
Chinese  Communist  leaders  is  dramatically 
pointed  up  in  the  now  notorious  statement 
made  by  Marshal  Lin  Piao  last  September." 
Ironically,  there  are  two — and  only  two — 
countries  in  the  world  where  Lin  Ptao's  rev- 
olutionary smorgasbord  is  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing some  kind  of  magic:  One  Is  China,  the 
other  Is  the  United  States. 

Two  interpretations  of  Lin  Piao's  statement 
are  current  in  the  West,  and  both  miss  the 
point.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  those 
who  dismiss  it  as  some  kind  of  Peking  version 
of  July  4  oratory.  On  the  other  are  those 
part-time  Peklnologisls  who  call  this  Lin 
Piao's  "Mein  Kampf, "  ignoring  the  fact  that 
it  is  baaicaUy  a  rehash  of  what  Chinese  Com- 
munist leaders  have  been  saying  on  and  off 
since  at  least  1949. 

The  analogy  with  "Meln  Kampf"  comes, 
therefore,  a  little  late.  But.  more  imporUint. 
it  is  also  harmful  and  misleading  because 
it  equates  Maoist  and  Nazi  ideology  m  such 
a  way  as  to  evoke  the  specter  of  overt  Chi- 
nese Communist  military  and  territorial  ex- 
pansion In  Asia.  Yet  neither  in  the  Lin 
Ploo  statement  nor  in  the  multitude  of  sim- 
ilar statements  made  In  the  past  is  there 
any  suggestion  of  Chinese  Communist  Inten- 
tions to  engage  In  direct,  Hitler-style  ex- 
pansionism. 

Indeed,  a  cardinal  point  of  Lin  Piao's  mes- 
sage is  that  the  Vietcong  and  other  Com- 


'  PubUshed  In  the  Peking  press,  the  state- 
ment made  this  typical  point:  "The  country- 
side ♦  •  •  alone  can  provide  the  revolution- 
ary bases  from  which  the  revolutionaries  can 
go  forward  to  final  victory  •  •  •  encircling 
the  cities  from  the  countryside  •  •  •.  Tak- 
ing the  entire  globe,  if  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  can  be  called  the  cities  of 
the  world,  then  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica constitute  the  rural  areas  of  the  world." 
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munlst  revolutionaries  throughout  the  world 
must  make  their  revolutions  on  their  own, 
that  they  should  not  count  on  Chinese  or  any 
other  outside  assistance.  Far  from  giving 
notice  of  any  intention  to  intervene  aggres- 
sively, Lin  Piao  1b  rationalizing  Peking's  un- 
willingness to  give  substantial  aid  to  the 
Vietcong  in  a  struggle  which— let  there  be 
no  doubt — the  Chinese  Communists  regard 
as  Just  and  which  is  taking  place  on  their 
very  borders. 

The  difference  between  "Main  Kampf  and 
Lin  Piao's  statement,  then,  is  that  "Meln 
Kampf"  was  a  blueprint  for  what  Germany 
herself,  under  Hitler,  would  do.  while  Lin 
Piao  was  recommending  to  other  Communist 
parties  what  they  should  do. 

However,  most  Communist  parties  now 
recognize  that  Lin  Piao's  advice  is  largely 
Inappropriate  to  their  local  situations  and 
they  are  not  about  to  act  on  it.  The  in- 
gredients of  the  Chinese  Communist  revo- 
lutionary model,  long  put  forward  as  a  do- 
it-yourself  model  for  foreign  Communists, 
are  well-known:  a  disciplined  Commiinlst 
Party,  a  broad  united  front,  a  protracted 
guerrilla  struggle  originatUig  in  the  rural 
hinterland  and  based  on  armed  peasantry, 
and  the  whole  led  by  Commimlsts  from  the 
outset. 

How  many  foreign  Communist  parties  are 
In  a  position  to  follow  the  model?  With 
the  exception  of  Vietnam,  the  answer  U 
none — and  for  a  very  good  reason.  Not  one 
Communist  Party  in  Africa.  Asia,  or  Latin 
America  has  a  strong  enough  base,  either  In 
its  society  as  a  whole  or  among  the  peasants 
in  particular.  And  this  Is  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  for  launching  a  Maoist-style 
guerrilla  war. 

The  one  party  which  came  closest  to  having 
a  mass  base,  the  PKI  in  Indonesia,  has  re- 
cently been  cut  down  by  the  Indonesian  Army 
and  is  unlikely  to  recover  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  In  India,  communism  Is  strong  In 
certain  areas,  but  It  has  not  been  able  to 
generate  mass  support  among  peasants.  In 
ThaUand,  strength,  such  as  it  is.  is  coi«ned 
largely  to  the  northeast.  In  Africa,  Commu- 
nist parties  are  for  the  most  part  nonexist- 
ent, and  Peking  has  had  to  build  on  a  moet 
unlikely  patchwork  of  local  oppositionists  at 
least  one  of  whom  took  r70,000  from  them  and 
then  opened  a  bar  from  which,  we  may  as- 
sume, instruction  in  Marxism-Leninism  Is 
not  regularly  dispensed. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  the  ap- 
peal of  revolutionary  communism  has  been 
entirely  unsuccessful  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.    Apart  from  the  startling  conquest 
of  mainland  China.  It  generated  mass  move- 
ments In  Vietnam,  Cuba,  and,  until  recently, 
in   Indonesia.      But   the    conditions   for    its 
gains  in  these  areas  are  not  at  all  typical  of 
other  imderdeveloped  coimtries.    The  single 
most  Important  element  In  the  advance  of 
communism  In  Vietnam,  as  In  China  itself, 
for  Instance,  was  that  the  local  Communist 
Party  captured  a  nationalist  movement  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  n  in  the  course  of 
a  national  struggle  against  a  foreign  Invader. 
Secondly,  the  nationalist  opposition  to  the 
Communists    in    both    China    and    Vietnam 
was  divided,  unimaginative,  and  without  ef- 
fective  organization   at   the  rice-root   level. 
The  Vietcong  success  In  South  Vietnam  Is 
Inextricably  related  to  the  fact  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  like  Mao.  was  able  to  captxire  a  weak 
nationalist  movement  during  the  last  war. 
These  successes  should  not,  however,  ob- 
scure the  more  fundamental  fact  that  the 
Communists  have  been  unable  to  seize  con- 
trol of  a  nationalist  movement  anywhere  else 
in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latin  America  since  the 
start  of  Wca-ld  War  n.    This  is  no  mere  his- 
torical accident,     it  suggests  that  the  Chi- 
nese and  Vietnamese  successes  are  not  easy 
to  duplicate  even  In  the  favorable  clrxium- 
stances  of  an  anUoolonlal  armed  struggle. 
Witness  the  fact  tJiat  In  none  of  the  recent 
or  current  Instances  of  such  a  struggle 
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Algeria  and  Angola,  for  example — ^have  Icfcal 
Communists  played  a  leading  role. 

In  those  Afro-Asian  countries  which  have 
already  achieved  Independence  (and  these, 
of  coxu^e.  constitute  the  vast  majMlty),  It 
is  exceedingly  difficult  for  local  Commimlsts 
to  exploit  nationalism  to  their  advantage  or 
to  outmaneuver  the  nationalists  and  the 
army  in  subsequent  struggles  for  power.  In 
the  one  Instance  where  they  were  able,  tem- 
porarily, to  exploit  nationalism;  namely, 
Indonesia,  they  could  not  convert  this  Into 
lasting  power.  Even  in  the  many  new  coun- 
tries which  have  been  torn  by  strife  at  the 
top  or  are  still  groping  with  the  problems 
of  moderization,  the  Communists  are  no- 
where close  to  power. 

It  is  ironic  that  both  Peking  and  Wash- 
ington have  seemed  to  share  the  view  that 
somehow  nationalists  In  the  developing 
countries  would  prove  to  be  pushovers  for 
disciplined  Communists.  This  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  completely  wrong  assessment. 
On  the  contrary,  the  containment  of  commu- 
nism In  the  underdeveloped  areas  has  been 
accomplished  In  the  main,  not  by  Western 
militaiy  action,  economic  aid  or  the  attrac- 
tions of  Western  democracy,  but  rather  by 
the  growth  of  nationalist  regimes  with  a 
strong  desire  not  to  imitate  either  Western 
or  CcHnmunist  economic  and  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Since  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders 
have  in  the  past  shown  themselves  flexible 
enough  to  adjxist  policies  when  they  go 
wrong,  1  see  no  reason  not  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  able  to  recognize  their  present 
plight  and  adapt  accordingly.  True,  what 
we  have  seen  so  far  is  not  a  sign  of  change 
in  direction  but  rather  the  rationalization  of 
past  mistakes.  But  the  Chinese  cannot  stay 
indefinitely  In  the  corner  they  have  painted 
themselves  Into. 

What  options  do  they  have?  They  could 
try  to  reach  a  rapprochement  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  so  long  as  Mao  Uves,  thU  Is 
unlikely.  They  could  improve  relations  with 
the  United  States.  It  is  Interesting  in  this 
respect  to  note  that  a  recent  French  emissary 
to  Peking  was  told  that  the  Americans  were, 
after  all.  only  an  enemy,  and  a  respected  one! 
whereas  the  Russians  were  traitors — and 
traitors  coxild  never  be  forgiven.  The  clear 
Impression  was  that  It  might  eventually  be 
easier  to  adjust  relations  with  the  United 
States  than  with  Russia.  Thirdly,  Peking 
could  try  to  revive  the  Bandung  sp\r\X  of  the 
mid-1950's.when  it  sought  to  portray  Itself, 
not  as  a  revolutionary  power,  but  as  a  friend 
of  the  entire  third  world.  But  it  Is  not  likely 
to  do  any  of  these  things  until  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  is  decided.  Peking's  old  guard  still 
cherishes  the  hope  that  a  success  there  could 
turn  back  the  tide. 

The  Chinese  nourish  this  hope  despite 
deteriorating  relations  with  Hanoi.  Among 
Informed  observers  there  is,  I  believe,  gen- 
eral agreement  that  Hanoi  is  Independent  of 
Peking.  The  precise  relationship  between 
Hanoi  and  the  South  Vietnamese  Liberation 
Front,  however,  is  a  more  controversial  mat- 
ter. It  is  clear  that  the  Liberation  Front  is 
controlled  by  a  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
munUt  party  called  the  People's  Revolution- 
ary Party.  It  U  also  clear  that  the  People's 
Revolutionary  Party  Is  a  branch  of  the  parent 
Lao  Dong  Communist  Party  in  North  Viet- 
nam. What  U  not  clear  is  how  much  the 
South  Vietnamese  Commimlsts  and  the  Lib- 
eration Front  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  North  Vietnamese  control  in  the  course 
of  the  war. 

Important  tactical  differences  between 
Hanoi  and  the  front  have  been  apparent  for 
some  tune.  In  general,  Hanoi  shows  greater 
flexlbUity  than  the  front,  whose  poslUon  Is 
closer  to  the  Intransigence  of  Peking.  It  Is 
quite  Ukely  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Com- 
mimlsts. having  been  abandoned  by  their 
northern  oomradee  at  the  Geneva  oonf  erwice 
In  1964,  are  extremely  fearful  that  Hanoi  may 


do  It  again.  The  Communists,  and  especially 
the  South  Vietnamese  Commimists  in  the 
firing  line,  have  their  own  Yalta  complex. 

Peking  and  Hanoi  have  both  overlapping 
and  conflicting  goals  in  South  Vietnam. 
They  share  an  interest  in  eliminating  Amer- 
ican power  and  influence  from  South  Viet- 
nam, but  Peking  has  a  much  greater  Interest 
in  a  protracted  war.  For  Peking,  the  war  in 
South  Vietnam,  which,  to  be  sure,  it  did  not 
itself  start,  nevertheless  provides  a  test  case 
for  Its  liberation  war  strategy.  More  im- 
portant, it  provides  an  opportunity  to  hu- 
mUlate.  divert,  and  to  weaken  the  United 
States  with  virtually  no  cost  to  itself.  Also, 
the  war  in  Vietnam  provides  an  oppwrtunity 
to  end  the  Soviet-American  detente,  a  long- 
sought  Chinese  goal.  Finally,  the  threat  of 
an  American  attack  on  China  enables  the 
Peking  regime  to  create  a  domestic  atmos- 
phere of  siege  in  order  to  JustUy  the  mass 
mobilization  and  discipline  necessary  for  in- 
dustrializing a  backward  country.  For  all 
these  reasons.  Peking,  although  concerned 
about  the  possibility  of  an  American  attack 
on  China,  Is  nevertheless  not  eager  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  Vietnam. 

Hanoi,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  clearly 
more  limited  Interest,  namely,  the  uniflca- 
tlon  of  Vietnam  under  Communist  hegem- 
ony— a  goal  that  might,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, be  wihleved  through  negotiations 
rather  than  through  protracted  war  against 
a  determined  and  militarily  superior  enemy. 
These  different  perspectives  have  resulted 
in  differences  In  emphasis  on  the  possibility 
of  negotiations  and  the  preconditions  for 
them,  differences  that  have  gone  largely  un- 
noted in  most  of  the  American  press.  Pe- 
king has  repeatedly  been  at  pains  to  warn 
against  U.S.  deceit  and,  far  more  vehemently 
than  Hanoi,  has  denounced  ail  proposals  to 
end  the  war  in  Vietnam  short  of  U.S.  dis- 
engagement. Moreover,  Hanoi's  conditions 
for  negotiations  have  In  general  been  more 
ambiguous  and  flexible  than  Peking's. 

The  crucial  and,  as  far  as  U.S.  policy  Is 
concerned,  complicating  factor  Is  that  Ha- 
noi's leadership  is  Itself  divided.  Hanoi  has 
its  own  hawks  and  doves.  Hanoi's  hawks 
who  remain  predominant,  seem  to  believe 
that  the  massive  Introduction  of  American 
power  Into  South  Vietnam  has  not  greatly 
dimliUshed  Communist  proep>ects  for  mili- 
tary success,  while  the  doves  beheve  that  it 
has,  and  want  to  stress  political  rather  than 
military  struggle.  Peking  has  consistently 
sought  to  strengthen  Hanoi's  hawks  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  recenUy  expressed 
considerable  apprehension  that  the  Hanoi 
dove  faction  la,  with  Soviet  backing,  on  the 
rise. 

In  this  situation  there  are  some  things  the 
United  States  can,  and  in  my  opinion,  should 
do.  First,  it  seems  to  me  imperative  that  we 
recognize — even  If  the  Chinese  Communists 
do  not — that  Communist  successes  In  South 
Vietnam  are  not  easUy  dupllcable.  They  are 
the  product  of  conditions  that  are  extremely 
unusual  in  the  former  colonial  world.  This 
U  not  an  argiunent  for  precipitate  with- 
drawal from  South  Vietnam.  But  the  price 
we  are  willing  to  pay,  and  the  risks  we  are 
willing  to  accept,  for  an  eventual  settle- 
ment wlU  depend  In  part  on  whether  we  re- 
gard South  Vietnam  as  the  first  of  a  series  of 
dominoes  or  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  the  heyday  of  communism  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas  has  passed. 

Second,  it  appears  that  our  best  hope  in 
Vietnam  Is  to  strengthen  thoee  groups  In 
Moscow  and  Hanoi  who  have  a  more  flexible 
approach  to  negotiations  against  the  bitter- 
enders supported  by  Peking.  The  recent  po- 
litical crisis  In  Saigon  Is  bound  to  strengthen 
the  more  moderate  Communists  who  have 
been  arguing  for  greater  emphasis  on  politi- 
cal rather  than  military  struggle.  Tn«t4»tMi 
of  deploring  the  present  political  situaUooOn 
Vietnam,  we  could  turn  It  to  our  advantage 
If  we  used  It  to  encourage  a  round-table 
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meeting  of  South  Vietnamese  political  forces. 
Tbla  could  then  appoint  repreeentatives  to  a 
Oener*  Fance  Conference. 

The  present  crisis  makes  it  patently  clear 
that  no  matter  how  successful  we  are  mili- 
tarily In  South  Vietnam,  no  solution  Is  pos- 
sible without  political  stability  In  Saigon. 
Such  stability  cannot  be  achieved  by  any 
military  Junta  under  existing  conditions. 
It  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  broad-based 
condition  ot  forces.  Including  some  Conunu- 
nlsts.  The  participants  in  such  a  coalition 
would  be  Jockeying  for  power,  and  Ixith  we 
and  the  Cooununlsts  would  have  to  gamble 
on  the  outqome. 

But  the  outcome  Is  not  foreclosed  in  favor 
of  the  Communists.  We  must  rid  ourselves 
of  the  Prague  mentality.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  Instances  in  which  Communists 
entered  coalition  governments  without 
emerging  dominant.  Non-Communist  forces 
In  South  Vietnam  today,  which  include  the 
Buddhists,  the  Catholics,  the  Cao  Dal.  the 
Hoa  Hao  and  most  of  the  Montagnards.  are 
determined  not  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Com- 
munists. Moreover,  there  are  signs  of  res- 
tlveness  among  the  peasants  in  the  areas 
controlled  by  the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Even  with  the  Communist  advantages  in 
Vietnam,  then,  it  Is  still  possible  that  they 
can  be  headed  off.  But  this  has  to  be  done 
politically — and  by  the  Vlet»amese.  The 
alternative  for  us  Is  an  Increasing  Axnerlcan- 
Izatlon  of  the  war,  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly lead  to  a  rising  tide  of  anti-American- 
ism and  drive  many  of  the  present  non- 
Communist  forces  Into  the  arms  of  the 
Communists. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  I  want 
to  make  a  specific  proposal  for  neutralizing 
mainland  southeast  Asia  after  the  Vietnam 
war  is  concluded.  We  can  insure  genuine 
neutralization  of  the  area  oQly  if  the  smaller 
countries  concerned  believe  that  their  se- 
curity Is  provided  for.  IX  we  merely  talk 
about  neutralization  while  withdrawing  our 
military  power,  they  will  obviously  be  forced 
to  accommodate  to  China  on  Chinese  terms. 
We  must  convince  all  of  these  countries  that 
the  United  States,  preferably  in  conjunction 
with  international  authority  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  wlU  help  them  to  resist  any 
threat  to  their  secxirlty  by  an  outside  power. 
To  do  this,  I  think  we  need  two  things: 
first,  the  continued  physical  presence  of  ef- 
fective American  power,  even  if  it  takes  the 
form  of  the  7th  Fleet;  second,  bilateral 
contingency  plans  which  will  set  down  the 
conditions  for  American  action  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  such  action  will  be  undertaken. 

Some  administration  spokesmen  are  now 
defending  United  States  China  policy  by 
arguing  that  China's  IsolaUon  is  self- 
imposed.  This  assessment  is  only  partiaUy 
correct  and.  In  any  case,  the  conclusion 
drawn  from  It  seems  to  me  erroneous. 

China  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  its 
Isolation.  It  U.  after  all,  a  fact  that  Ameri- 
can policy  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
keeping  China  out  of  the  United  Nations  and 
m  preventing  many  other  countries  from 
trading  with  and  recognizing  her. 

But  granting  that  Chinese  intransigence 
Is  largely  at  the  root  of  Its  Isolation,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  argument  for  evolving 
a  new  policy,  not  for  Insisting  on  our  present 
one.  Por  one  thing,  many  people,  both  in  our 
own  country  and  particularly  in  Asia,  cur- 
rently believe  that  we  are  responsible  for 
Peking's  Isolation.  A  charge  in  our  policy 
would  serve  two  ends. 

First.  It  would  put  the  blame  where  It  be- 
loos*.  It  Is  InstructiTe  to  note  that  the 
Russians  have  in  the  past  year  greaUy  In- 
creased their  prestige  In  the  Communist 
world  by  demonstrating  a  readiness  to  com- 
promise with  the  Chinese,  thus  letting  the 
CTitnees  take  the  onus  for  the  worsening  of 
StBO-SoTlet  relations.  Second,  a  change  in 
our  policy  would  remore  an  Important  source 
of  frlctton  in  oar  relattoos  wttb  many  of  ovr 


friends  and  allies.  The  costs  of  Chinese  iso- 
lation should  make  alternatives  all  the  more 
attractive  to  some  Chinese  leaders,  particu- 
larly after  Mao  dies  and  the  succession  crisis 
begins.  I  think  it  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized that  we  missed  the  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  moderates  In  the 
Stalin  succession  struggle  and  we  should  not 
repeat  the  same  mistake  in  our  policy  toward 
China  now.  There  are  credible  reports  that 
the  Chinese  leaders  are  increasingly  divided 
over  foreign  policy  and  Mao's  death  will  al- 
most certainly  exacerbate  this  division.  We 
can  give  the  Chinese  moderates  leverage  by 
offering  China  incentives  to  abandon  the 
mllltance  which  has  led  to  its  Isolation. 

These  incentives  should  be  of  two  kinds: 
On  the  one  hand,  we  should  continue  to 
make  It  clear  to  Peking  that  the  territorial 
status  quo  cannot  be  altered  by  means  of 
violence.  It  must  learn,  as  Moscow  did,  that 
promoting  violence  Is  both  risky  and  likely 
to  end  in  failure.  On  the  other,  we  should 
offer  to  accept  Communist  China  as  a  great 
power.  This  would  mean  among  other 
things,  diplomatic  recognition.  U.N.  mem- 
bership and  an  end  to  our  eml>argo  on  non- 
strategic  trade.  It  will  also  mean  our 
accepting  a  reasonable  amount  of  Chinese 
Influence  in  Asia. 

In  the  Immediate  future  such  an  offer 
would  Undoubtedly  be  rejected  in  Peking. 
In  the  longer  run.  however,  confronted  with 
the  niasstve  failure  of  its  present  strategy, 
and  faced  with  tolerable  alternatives  to  It. 
Peking's  leaders  might  reconsider  their  pres- 
ent policies.  We  should  not  underestimate 
the  profound  effect  of  our  own  policies  on 
those  of  the  Communists. 

Over  the  long  haul,  a  change  In  our  pol- 
icy Is  necessary  In  order  to  begin  a  dialog 
with  the  Peking  leaders  that  could  aid  us 
In  probing  Chinese  intentions  and  help  re- 
shape the  very  primitive  thinking  of  the 
Chinese  leaders,  especially  about  the  United 
States.  Such  a  dialog  Is  necessary  If  we 
are  ever  to  achieve  stability  in  Asia  and  to 
solve  a  host  of  international  qijestlons,  such 
as  nuclear  disarmament. 

Our  only  hope  to  achieve  a  stable  relation- 
ship with  China  is  to  do  all  we  can  to  pro- 
mote, not  a  change  of  system,  which  can  be 
done  only  by  war,  but  a  change  within  the 
system.  The  kind  of  evolution  that  is  al- 
ready transforming  Russia  and  the  East 
European  Oommiuitst  countries  will  have  to 
come  one  day  In  China,  too.  We  can  help  to 
hasten  it. 


Hninaae  Treatment  LetisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursdav.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
HJl.  13881.  the  bill  to  regulate  the  trans- 
portation, sale  and  handling  of  dogs  and 
cats  for  research  purposes,  came  to  the 
House  noor,  I  joined  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues  on 
voting  for  the  proposal. 

However,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  explain  that  two  amend- 
ments which  were  offered  on  the  floor 
to  strengthen  this  bill  received  my  sup- 
port. Unfortunately,  these  two  amend- 
ments, offered  by  Congresswoman  Bol- 
ton and  CongressDian  Hei.stoski,  were 
defeated  by  voice  vote. 

Although  I  would  have  preferred  to 
see  a  stronger  Mil  passed  I  feel  that  Fed- 


eral legislation  is  needed  in  this  field  to 
protect  animals  against  unnecessary 
cruelty  and  inhumane  treatment.  Some 
shocking  examples  of  man's  Inhumanity 
to  animals  have  been  documented  re- 
cently and  therefore  I  felt  that  the  com- 
mittee bill,  weak  though  it  was,  was 
needed  and  was  better  than  no  bill  at 
all.  For  these  reasons,  I  supported  the 
Bolton  and  Helstoski  amendments  and 
when  they  failed,  I  supported  the  bill  on 
final  passage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Conunission  delivered  an 
outstanding  address  April  22  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  meeting 
in  Philadelphia.  In  this  address.  Dr. 
Seaborg  discusses  not  only  the  relation- 
ship of  science,  the  humanities  and  the 
arts  but  also  their  support  by  Govern- 
ment, with  particular  reference  to  the 
newly  established  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  part  1  of  Dr.  Seaborg's  address 
to  be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

SCIKNCE.    THB    HDMANTTIES.    AND    THK    FeOCBAL 

GovcENMsirr,  Pa«tnkiis  in  Progress — Part  1 
(By  Dr.  aienn  T.  Seaborg.  Chairman.  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  the  Ameri- 
can   PhUoeophlcal    Society.    Philadelphia, 
Pa..  April  22.  1966) 

Speaking  before  a  U.S.  congressional  panel 
earlier  this  year,  C.  P.  Snow,  the  eminent 
British  writer  and  scientist,  stated  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  science  in  society:  "I 
would  far  rather  have  choices  made  by  wise 
men  who  are  not  scientifically  educated  than 
by  unwise  men  who  are."  I  am  not  sure  into 
which  category  most  of  us  here  tonight  fall, 
but  I  would  think,  or  at  least  hope,  that  the 
majority  of  us  could  claim  both  some  degree 
of  wisdom  and  some  scientific  knowledge, 
because  Lord  Snow  also  went  on  to  point  out 
in  his  talk  the  Importance  of  being  sci- 
entifically Informed  and  of  having  Informed 
people  in  public  life. 

I  bring  up  C.  P.  Snow  at  this  time  because 
the  arguments  resulting  from  the  thesis  he 
so  effectively  presented  in  his  essays  "Two 
Cultures"  many  years  ago  are  still  continuing. 
In  fact,  discussion  of  the  roles  of  science 
and  the  humanities  and  arts  and  their  de- 
gree of  Influence  In  our  country  have  been 
somewhat  Intensified  recently  because  of  the 
role  that  the  Federal  Government  is  now 
playing  in  these  areas. 

Tonight  1  would  like  to  spend  some  time 
discussing  the  relationship  of  science  and 
the  humanities  and  arts,  their  influences  on 
each  other  and  society,  and  what  bearing 
Government  interest  and  support  have  upon 
all  of  them.  This  may  seem  like  a  lot  of 
ground  to  cover  In  one  talk,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  focal  point  we  can  use.  It  Is  the 
quality  of  life  we  expect  our  civilisation  to 
provide  in  the  years  ahead. 


In  pursuing  this  theme  I  would  Uke  to 
make  and  expand  on  two  major  points:  TTie 
first  is  that  man's  growing  domination  of 
his  environment  today  demands  that  we 
take  a  new  and  broader  outlook  toward  our 
future  development.  And  secondly.  In  deal- 
ing with  mankind's  physical  growth,  with 
the  mass  society  in  a  world  of  growing  popu- 
lation, we  must  not  neglect  the  individual 
human  being  and  his  basic  need  for  a  more 
satisfying,  purposeful  life. 

One  of   the  most  significant   phenomena 
taking    place    in   our   society   today   Is   our 
recognition  of  change— the  extent  and  the 
rate  of  change  occurring  in  this  scientific- 
technological   era.    this    nuclear   space   age. 
This  age  is  a  relatively  new  era  in  history. 
It  was  born  some  20-odd  years  ago  and  has 
been  growing  rapidly  ever  since  in  its  scope 
and  impact.    But  it  Is  only  within  the  past 
few  years  that  there  seems  to  have  appeared 
an  overwhelming  awareness  of  the  Implica- 
tions of  the  ascendancy  of  science  and  tech- 
nology,  of   their  present   effects  and   those 
possible  In  the  future.     Now  it  seems  that 
nearly    everyone    Is   rushing   off   to   confer- 
ences  on   technological   change,   the   whole 
relationship  between  science  and  society  Is 
a  subject  of  symposia  and  seminars,  and  a 
flood  of  books  and  articles  is  appearing  on 
the  topic,  almost  all  of  which  are  In  essence 
asking  the  same  questions — "Where  are  our 
science  and  technology  taking  us?  "     "What 
does  this  mean?"     "What  can  we  do  about 
'*'" — and    apprehensively    recognizing    the 
rate  of  change,  the  word  "explosion"  is  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  overworked  in  our 
vocabulary. 

I  think  this  has  all  come  about  because 
more  and  more  we  are  feeling,  or  being  made 
aware  of,  some  of  the  problems  growing  out 
of  what  In  the  past  many  of  us  have  viewed 
as    unmixed    blessings.      Improved    medical 
science    has    brought    better   health    and   a 
longer  life  span  but  also  an  expanded  popu- 
lation growth.    More  automobiles  and  better 
roads  have  brought  speed  and  convenience 
but  also  traffic  congested  streets  and  an  acci- 
dent   rate   of   epidemic    proportions.      More 
efficient    agriculture    has    allowed    the    in- 
creased production  of  food  by  fewer  farmers, 
but  as  rural  population  has  declined,  urban 
areas  have  grown  rapidly,  causing  a  multi- 
tude of  economic,  social,  moral,  and  political 
changes  In  our  cities.     New  technologies  In 
business  and  Industry  provide  greater  effi- 
ciency of  operation,  but  demand  the  reedu- 
cation and  retraining  of  workers  as  certain 
human    tasks    and    skills    become    obsolete. 
And  as  our  Industries  have  produced  more 
and   better  products,  so  also  have  many  of 
them — both  producers  and  their  products — 
contributed  to  the  alarming  pollution  of  our 
environment,  a  condition   which   has  made 
us  realize  that  the  control  and  recycling  of 
waste  may  be  a  major  human  problem  from 
now  on. 

To  add  to  these  problems  and  pressures  ris- 
ing from  "normal"  growth  and  progress,  we 
face  other  mixed  blessings  of  potentially 
enormous  consequences — potentially  good  or 
l>ad — rising  from  the  development  of  new 
technologies  whose  full  Influence  in  either 
direction  we  have  yet  to  feel.  In  this  case.  I 
refer  to  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  and  the 
technology  of  space.  Naturally,  we  hope  and 
we  work  toward  making  these  outgrowths  of 
our  scientific  age  serve  us  beneficially  (and  I 
think  we  are  making  great  progress  in  that 
direction);  nevertheless,  they  add  to  the 
total  pictiu-e  of  change  and  dramatically  call 
our  atteutlon  to  it. 

Another  factor  of  which  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  U  the  totality  of  change 
and  the  influence  and  Interrelationship  of 
all  the  scientific  and  sociological  forces 
producing  change  today.  We  see  quite 
vividly,  in  our  modern  world,  not  only  the 
interdependence  of  man  as  brought  about  by 
the  web  of  specializations  In  a  global  civiliza- 
tion— one  we  have  created  by  modem  com- 


munication and  transportation— but  also 
man's  ascendancy  over  his  environment,  now 
reaching  the  point  where  certain  changes  by 
man  can  have  widespread,  perhaps  devastat- 
ing, effects  on  our  planet. 

Having  recognized  the  problems  and  com- 
plexities of  the  rapid  change  of  our  time,  we 
realize  that  planned  action  is  called  for  In 
order  to  control  and  direct  it  toward  our 
needs  and  benefit.  We  are  intrigued  with 
our  new-found  power  but  we  are  also  aware 
of  its  possible  consequences  and  pressed  by 
a  growing  sense  of  responsibility.  We  realize 
that  mistakes  made  today  are  apt  to  be  big 
ones  and  costly  ones,  and  that  even  ap- 
parently small  mistakes  may  have  large  and 
Important  consequences  In  terms  of  future 
generations.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
demands  and  dynamics  of  the  times  call  for 
decisions.  In  most  cases.  Inaction  means 
retrogression— and  a  type  of  retrogression 
which,  because  of  the  pressures  of  growth, 
may  be  catastrophic. 

All  these  factors — a  recognition  of  the  rate 
of  change,  its  totality,  and  the  fact  that  we 
can  exercise  some  control  over  it  through 
planning— lead  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  facing  the  American  people 
today.  And  they  are  questions  not  alone 
concerned  with  controlling  physical  change 
For  we  have  come  to  realize  that  in  planning 
and  working  for  the  future,  we  must  also  re- 
evaluate oiu-  goals.  We  must  temper,  adapt 
and  redirect  the  enormous  technological 
forces  we  have  created  to  the  end  of  serving 
the  Individual  human  being — an  end  for 
which  the  forces  were  created  but  which  has 
begun  to  elude  us  as  we  have  become  more 
Bnd  more  taken  with  the  power,  the 
momentum  and  the  "open  sesame"  fascina- 
tion that  our  modern  science  and  technologv 
have  provided. 

In  a  democratic  society,  the  underlying 
quality  of  life  for  which  we  strive  is  reiM-e- 
sented  not  only  by  total  economic  and  social 
change  but  by  the  welfare— the  well-being— 
of  the  individual  In  society.  Maintaining  a 
maximum  of  freedom  and  opporttinlty  for 
growth  for  the  individual  in  a  world  of  over- 
whelming technological  forces  and  growing 
social  Interdependence  and  responsibility  is 
a  major  challenge  of  our  times.  And  it  te  a 
challenge  which  many  feel  cannot  be  met 
fully  without  a  more  meaningful  Interplay 
between  the  sciences,  the  humanities  and 
arts,  and  govemment^forces  which  up  to 
now  have  acted  to^a  great  degree  separately 
and  sometimes  at  odds.  In  our  society. 

In  bringing  up  the  Influences  and  Inter- 
play of  these  forces  In  a  nation,  and  to  gain 
some  insight  on  the  growth  of  the  challenge 
facing  us,  we  must  take  into  account  several 
factors  which  had  an  Important  bearing  on 
our  early  development.  The  pragmatic  spirit 
of  our  early  settlers  and  our  first  clUzens 
was  of  prime  Importance  in  shaping  our  en- 
tire destiny.  Prom  Its  birth  ours  was  a  na- 
tion of  opportunity,  of  action  and  of  mo- 
biUty.  The  need  for  movement  and  growth 
was  characteristic  of  America  from  its  be- 
ginning. Fortunately,  we  were  blessed  with  a 
land  of  vast  natural  resources,  a  growing 
population  of  vigorous  people  from  a  variety 
of  cultural  backgrounds,  and,  most  fortu- 
nately, our  early  years  coincided  roughly  with 
the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revolution. 
All  these  circumstances  combined  to  allow 
us  to  grow  and  prosper  rapidly. 

Prom  our  earliest  times  It  was  the  Federal 
Government's  responsibility  to  minister  to 
the  needs  of  the  people,  but  to  do  so  only 
when  those  needs  were  considered  national 
and  Federal  action  did  not  conflict  with  In- 
dividual and  States'  rights.  This  was  evi- 
dent in  the  Federal  Government's  early  role 
In  science  and  technology— in  Its  support  of 
such  a  scientific  venture  as  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  and  Its  estobllshment  of  our 
first  Federal  sdenUflc  agencies,  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey,  the  Naval  ObeesTratcMy  and  the 
Coast  and  OeodeUc  Survey.    Other  Federal 
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organizaUons  of  a  scientific  and  technological 
nature  were  ushered  into  being  as  their  need 
became  apparent.  But  it  was  not  untu  the 
l900's,  the  period  after  the  first  World  War. 
and  particularly  after  World  War  n,  that 
large-scale  Federal  involvement  in  science 
evolved.  It  was  during  this  era  when  the 
chemical  Industry  saw  the  beginning  of  rapid 
growth  based  on  new  discovery  and  innova- 
tion, and  when  in  physics,  as  Robert  Oppen- 
heimer  characterizes  it,  we  shook  the  tree 
of  earlier  theoretical  science  and  applied  the 
knowledge  we  gathered  to  help  us  develop 
new  and  potent  technologies  to  help  us  foster 
the  scientific  revolution,  the  tremendous  ef- 
fects of  which  we  are  experiencing  today. 

This  scientific  revolution,  since  the  birth 
of  the  atomic  age — and  particularly  since 
the  challenge  of  sputnik— ^has  had  a  per- 
vasive influence  throughout  our  society.  It 
has  led  many  people  to  "discover"  science; 
that  is.  to  realize  its  power  to  produce  sub- 
stantial material  gains  when  its  methods  and 
knowledge  are  put  to  xise  by  modern  tech- 
nology. 

But  what  has  been  most  notable  about 
this  scientific  revolution — and  probably 
what  characterizes  It  as  a  revolution — has 
been  the  increasing  speed  with  which  theo- 
reticaa  discovery  has  found  its  way  to  prac- 
tical application.  And  today  as  the  time  gap 
between  discovery  and  application  continues 
to  narrow,  so  does  the  social  impact  of 
science  grow  with  an  almost  exponential 
force. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  Into  detail  about 
the  Governments  role  in  this  revolution  and 
the  combined  efl'ect  on  our  society.  Its  over- 
whelming influence  In  most  aspects  of  our 
national  life  is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  has 
continued  to  shape  our  national  personality 
along  the  pragmaUc  lines  of  our  formative 
years — and  I  do  not  say  this  disparagingly, 
as  we  have  acconjpllshed  a  great  deal  In 
bringing  a  better  standard  of  living  to  our 
people  In  our  relatively  short  history. 

But  what  of  the  other  side  of  the  coin?  As 
opposed  to  our  technological  know-how,  how 
have  we  developed  valuewise,  culturewlse,  or 
even  wisewlse?  If  we  view  America  in  terms 
of  Its  Intellectual  and  cultural  growth  we 
see  that  we  arrive  at  a  problem  when  we  com- 
pare thU  with  our  "scientific  explosion"  of 
recent  decades. 

As  I  mentioned  last  year  while  testifying 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  In  support  of 
a  National  Humanities  and  Arts  Foundation. 
I  feel  we  are  developing  an  Imbalance  in  our 
national    personality,   one    which   Is   arising 
from  a  well-intentioned  emphasis  on  tech- 
nological gain  but  one  which  is  weakening 
our     framework     of     values     nevertheless 
Among  the  elements  which  characterize  this 
Imbalance  is  a  strong  desire  to  satisfy  mate- 
rial needs — some  of  which  we  create  artifi- 
cially—at the  expense  of  satisfying  some  very 
important  psychological  and  spiritual  needs. 
Today    our    concern    with    efficiency    and 
economy,  with  power  and  production— with 
our  overall  desire  to  do  the  Job— dominates 
our  reasons  for  doing  the  Job.    In  our  pre- 
occupation with  "means"  we  have  lost  sight 
of  many  of  the  "ends."    We  set  more  produc- 
tion goals  but  fewer  human  goals.    We  think 
more  of  developing  systems  and  lees  of  de- 
veloping individuals.    We  chart  the  course  of 
our  businesses  and  our  economy  but  not  the 
measure  of  oiu-  success  or  faUure  in  provid- 
ing human  fulfillment.    Granted  there  is  no 
equivalent  to  the  gross  naUonal  jwoduct  In 
the  fulfillment  of  human  values,  we  seem  to 
give  the  former  far  more  thought  and  con- 
cern than  the  latter. 

Being  a  nation  founded  on  concern  for  the 
Individual — his  freedom,  his  welfare  and  his 
pursuit  of  happiness— it  U  all  the  mart 
ironic  that  today  our  concern  with  the  tech- 
niques for  achieving  many  of  these  goals  has 
somehow  pushed  the  Individual  into  the 
background.  At  times  he  feels  sorely  ne- 
glected as  a  human  being.    This  is  becoming 
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more  evident  on  our  college  campusea.  tn 
our  big  cltlea,  and  In  our  industrlea.  where 
people,  living  and  working  together  In  Urge 
numbers,  are  reacting  to  the  strange  com- 
bination of  the  preaaur*  of  competition  and 
yet  the  lack  ot  meaningful  human  contact. 
It  Is  evident  In  much  of  our  current  social 
behavior — In  the  pursuit  of  some  of  our 
more  exotic  fads  and  cults.  In  an  excess  of 
hero  worship,  in  some  rebellion  only  for  its 
own  sake,  and  even  in  an  abundance  of  con- 
formity to  noncoufonnlty. 

But.  most  of  this  behavior  has  some  con- 
structive meaning.  It  acts  as  a  form  of  re- 
lease an^flUs  certain  superflclal  needs  of  the 
times.  More  importantly  though,  it  calls  our 
attention  to  needs  which  are  being  overshad- 
owed in  today's  technologlcai  society — the 
basic  needs  of  a  person  to  have  an  individual 
identity,  a  sense  of  purpose  and  accompUah- 
ment  in  his  life,  and  outlets  for  his  physical 
and  creative  energy. 

In  today's  reatlsssnw  and  rebellion,  once 
again  we  are  made  aware  of  change  and  of 
the  need  for  action  to  deal  with  It.  Within 
the  context  of  the  total  change  I  spoke  of 
before,  I  believe  we  can  deal  effectively  with 
our  social  and  psychological  needs— as  well 
as  our  technological  and  economic  ones.  I 
believe  we  can  deal  with  them  by  empha- 
sizing In  our  pkns  and  work  the  human 
values  which  we  have  had  for  ages,  but 
many  of  which  in  recent  times  have  been 
oreivhadowed,  overlooked,  or  inadvertently 
buUdoeed  aside  by  the  momentum  of  a  be- 
nign but  often  bumbling  technology. 

In  the  light  of  recent  events.  I  think  we 
have  begun  this  reemphasls  on  man's  role  in 
the  sclentlflc  age.  or  at  least  are  at  the  point 
of  beginning  it.  I  feel  that  perhaps  we  are 
now  at  a  time  In  our  history  where,  breathless 
from  a  headlong  pursuit  of  material  gains, 
we  have  paused  to  look  around  and  rellaet. 
and  this  has  engendered  in  us  a  new  aware- 
ness of  the  total  condition  of  our  lives  and  a 
broader  outlook  of  the  future.  During  our 
refleeUoci  we  have  arrived  at  some  badly 
needed  Insight  into  significant  needs.  And. 
among  other  things,  thla  la  leading  to  some 
important  national  planning  toward  preaenr- 
InC  the  natural  beauty  and  resources  of  our 
land,  toward  beautllloatlon,  toward  fulfllllng 
some  of  tlM  obllgmtlons  of  our  heritage  which 
we  have  bypassed  in  our  rapid  growth.  Who 
can  doubt  that  these  also  are  major  goals 
of  ft  traly  Oreat  Society,  the  pursuit  of  which 
I  our  flrm  support? 


TrkBcporUtioa,   Sale,   aad   Handlinf   of 
Dof •  aad  Cats  for  ReMarcb  Parposct 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  lowa 

IN  THB  ROUSE  OP  RXPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  28.  19$6 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Wtiole 
HoUM  CD  the  State  of  the  Union  had  Under 
noprtderaUoo  the  bUl  (H.R.  13881)  to  au- 
thwl—  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regu- 
>««•  Um  tnuMportaUoQ.  sale,  and  handling 
of  dogs,  eats,  and  other  animals  intended  to 
be  u«ed  for  purposes  ot  reaearefa  or  experi- 
mentation, and  for  other  purpoeee. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  a  longstanding  oommltment  to  be  In 
Cedar  Rapldi.  Iowa,  to  attend  a  dinner 
at  6:30  that  evening  In  honor  of  His 
EBBfnence  Joseph  Cardinal  Beran.  arch- 
bMMP  of  Pracue.  it  was  impooslble  for 
me  to  remain  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  RepreoentatlTes  late  enough  Thursday 
aftenx>oa  to  rote  on  final  passage  of 


HJl.  13881.  on  the  transportation,  sale, 
and  handling  of  dogs  and  cats  for  re- 
search purposes. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  passage  of  this  bill,  since  It 
represents  a  major  first  step  toward 
eliminating  unnecessary  cruelty  and 
abuse  of  these  animals,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  legitimate  demands  and 
requirement  of  medical  research. 

I  would  hope  that  the  passage  of  this 
measure  by  the  House  will  not  preclude 
further  consideration  by  the  Congress  of 
additional  action  In  this  most  Important 
area. 


The  Chatfield  Dam  Could  Have  Prevented 
a  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OF  coLoauto 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  7.  1966 

Mr.  McVTCECER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  apprise  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  of  a  project  that  is  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  people  of  my  dis- 
trict. Pursuant  to  that  end.  I  should 
lUce  to  Insert  in  the  Record  my  testi- 
mony before  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  on  April  26,  1966. 

Before  entering  the  body  of  my  com- 
ments. I  would  like  to  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Colorado,  the  Honorable 
Watwi  Aspinall,  the  Honorable  Byron 
Rogers  and  the  Honorable  Frank  Evans 
for  their  testimony.  Let  me  also  pay 
tribute  to  Invaluable  Information  con- 
tained in  the  testimony  of  Mayor  Tom 
Currlgan  of  Denver;  Mr.  Tom  Heaton, 
chairman  of  the  E>enver  Urban  Mayors 
Association:  and  Mr.  Jack  Shapiro,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization  Action  Now — 
Dam  the  Platte. 

A  vote  of  thai\ks  is  due  Mr.  H.  R.  Berg- 
lund,  president  of  the  Denver  Wood 
Products  Co.  and  Mr.  William  Chappell 
of  the  Canteen  Co.  of  Colorado  for  going 
to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  coming  to 
Washington,  submitting  further  evidence 
substantiating  and  reenforcing  conclu- 
sions emerging  from  this  disaster. 

Finally,  but  most  Importantly  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  many  vitally  Interested 
constitutents  who.  despite  suffering  se- 
vere damage  to  their  property,  took  the 
time  to  write  coherent,  consistent  and 
factual  accounts  that  aided  us  In  reach- 
ing the  conclusions  we  present  to  you 
today. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  McVickkr  fol- 
lows: 
TxsTiMONT  OF  RoT  H.  McViCKn.  Mntsn  of 

CONGKXaS  ntOM  TRX  SXOOND  Ol8T>ICT  OF 
COliOmAOO.  BXFOU  TRS  Housx  Am  Sknatk 
CoiMcrrrxES  ok  AppaopsiAnoNS,  Aran.  28. 
1»M 

The  South  Platte  River  overflowed  and 
rampaged  through  a  large  portion  of  Colo- 
rado last  June  IS.  The  citizens  suffereit 
tragic  losses  of  life,  and  damages  were  oon- 
servatlvely  estimated  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  SSOO  million. 

The  Chatfield  Dam.  a  long-overdue  flood 
control  project,  rrould  have  prevented  thU 
destruction  and  appaUlng  waste  of  both  lives 


and  property  had  it  been  In  existence  at 
that  time. 

The  ChAtlleid  D<uii.  oper^ciug  Ui  coi^j  unc- 
tion with  existing  and  authorized  projects 
would  provide  a  high  degree  of  flood  protec- 
tion for  Denver,  Littleton,  Englewood,  and 
other  conununltles  and  for  the  agricutural 
areas  along  tlie  South  Platte  River  below  the 
dam  site. 

The  half-blllion-doUar  flood  devastation 
of  June  16,  1965.  the  record  flood  of  modern 
times.  Included  damage  to  2,033  homes,  6 
apartment  buildings,  612  business  establish- 
ments and  167  house  trailers. 

Although  13  lives  were  lost  In  the  South 
Platte  Basin,  the  remarkable  fact  n.hat  no 
lives  were  lost  in  the  Denver  metropolitan 
area  can  only  be  accredited  to  alert  local 
governmental  agencies  which  compelled  prior 
evacuation  from  flood  hazard  areas. 

Without  the  controlling  etTects  provided 
by  the  existing  Federal  reservoirs  and  flood- 
water  structures  In  the  basin,  addlUoual 
flood  damage  of  nearly  $130  million  would 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  Denver  metropoli- 
tan area. 

Had  the  Chatfleld  Dam  been  In  operation 
at  the  time  of  the  flood,  practically  all  of  the 
damage*  in  the  Denver  metropolitan  area 
would  have  been  prevented  and  substantial 
damage  reduction  achieved.  The  beneflt-to- 
cost  ratio  for  the  Chatfleld  Dam  is  3  8  to  1. 

The  night  of  the  June  16  flood  I  flew  back 
to  Denver  and  spent  the  following  10  days 
touring  the  area  and  talking  to  the  people 
affected. 

I  Initiated  the  setting  up  of  a  special  flood 
disaster  office  in  the  affected  area.  Its  pur- 
poses was  to  Inform  and  assist  flood  victims 
who  might  be  eligible  for  low-cost  rentals, 
SBA  loans,  and  other  forms  of  aid.  Needless 
to  say.  the  Federal  and  local  agencies  coop- 
erated in  a  most  heartening  way. 

In  July  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  sent  a  special  subcommittee,  chaired 
by  the  Honorable  Ed  Eomondson  of  Okla- 
homa, which  I  accompanied,  to  inspect  the 
flooded  areas  In  Colorado  and  Kansas. 
Shortly  thereafter  the  Colorado  House  Mem- 
bers Introduced  disaster  reUef  legislation  and 
tn  October  we  testified  before  that  subcom- 
mittee for  its  early  passage. 

The  Denver  metropolitan  area's  widespread 
public  interest  In  this  dam  wiH  certainly  be 
damaged  if  a  delay  is  allowed  to  occur  but. 
more  Important,  unless  the  appropriation  we 
request  is  put  in  this  year's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1967,  the  flnal  construcUon  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam  will  be  delayed  a  year  with 
the  attendant  risk  of  another  flood. 

The  tremendous  cooperation  by  the  various 
Federal  agencies  who  Immediately  stepped 
into  the  ruin  left  by  the  flood  has  done  far 
more  to  dramatize  the  Importance  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  Government  projects  than  any 
other  action  of  which  I  am  aware. 

Perhaps  the  real  importance  of  our  ap- 
pearance here  today  Is  to  let  the  people  of 
Colorado  know  that  the  Congress  continues 
to  be  responsive  to  their  obvious  human  and 
economic  needs. 

We  know  how  critical  is  the  decision  of 
this  committee  to  the  success  of  the  Chat- 
fleld project.  We  also  greatly  appreciate  the 
time  and  effort  this  committee  has  spent  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Denver  metro- 
politan area. 


The  2- Year  Honsing  Recession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cAiJvx>unA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  ^leaker.  in  yester- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  Oeorge  Shea 


I 


joined  with  a  rising  chorus  of  concerned 
citizens  In  their  warning  of  tlie  depressed 
status  of  the  Housing  Administration. 
Mr.  Shea  points  up  a  problem  that  we 
have  already  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

My  comments  of  March  31,  and  the 
legislation  I  have  introduced  expanding 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion s  secondary  market  operations  were 
designed  to  call  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem and  provide  some  measure  of  relief 
for  the  housing  industry. 

Close  attention  should  be  paid  to  Mr. 
Shea's  comments  concerning  aspects  of 
specific  softening  in  the  economy.  As  I 
have  repeatedly  pointed  out  over  the 
course  of  the  last  montli,  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  the  general  has  not  allowed 
us  the  flexibility  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ticular. As  a  result  we  have  a  major 
problem  on  our  hands. 

Now  that  we  finally  recognize  the 
problem  let  us  being  to  consider  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Shea's  article,  appearing  In  the 
May  2  Wall  Street  Journal,  Is  as  follows: 
Appraisal  of  CmimBNT  Trends  in  Business 

AND   PlNANC* 

A  special  feature  of  most  business  fore- 
casts these  days  is  that  they  project  contin- 
uous growth  as  far  ahead  as  they  dare  look. 
Quite  often  the  authcn's  cautiously  say  they 
believe  that  business-cycle  downs  as  weU  as 
ups  are  still  possible,  but  their  estimates  for 
the  future,  quarter  year  by  quarter  year, 
show  nothing  but  rising  figures. 

Of  course  this  is  not  surprising  after  a 
little  more  than  5  years  of  practically  unin- 
terrupted boom,  starting  from  February  1961, 
the  end  of  the  last  business  recession.  Any- 
one who  during  that  period  attempted  to 
spot  a  downturn  in  general  business  failed 
miserably,  and  almost  no  one  dares  try  that 
any  more. 

Nevertheless,  this  unwUlingness  to  envis- 
age the  possibility  of  a  general  downturn 
flies  in  the  face  of  all  economic  history.  It 
also  flies  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  at  least 
one  large  Indxistry.  housing,  has  been  in  an 
actual  recession  for  2  years,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  {xjpulation  trends,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral business  trends,  have  been  seemingly  in 
favor  of  growing  demand  for  new  housing. 

The  record  high  year  for  new  private  non- 
farm  housing  units  stsoled  was  1963,  with  a 
total  of  1,582,000.  In  1964  the  figure  fell  to 
1.530.000  and  In  1965  it  was  down  again  to 
1.483.000.  In  1966  first  quarter's  annual 
rate  was  down  even  further  to  1,446,000, 
though  March  showed  an  upturn. 

Yet  the  population  between  the  agtes  of 
20  and  44,  which  Is  where  the  keenest  de- 
mand for  new  housing  exists,  grew  quite  a 
bit  in  those  years,  from  58.9  million  in  mld- 
1962  and  59.6  million  In  mid-1963  to  60.5 
million  in  mld-1966. 

Taking  only  the  population  from  25  to 
44.  on  the  ground  that  from  20  to  24  demand 
for  housing  is  not  yet  fully  effective,  It  held 
about  unchanged,  from  47  million  In  mid- 
1962  to  46.8  million  In  mld-1965.  Even  a 
static  population  in  those  ages  should  mean 
strong  demand  for  new  housing  because 
each  year  alxiut  as  many  entered  this  age 
bracket  as  left  It,  and  those  that  became  45 
years  old  still  needed  their  housing. 

Today  the  question  is  whether  housing 
starts  should  not  soon  turn  up  decisively, 
not  only  because  they've  been  declining  so 
long,  but  also  because  future  population 
projections  are  so  favorable.  Between  now 
and  1970  the  number  In  the  25  to  44  ages  Is 
going  to  Increase  by  1.4  mlUlon.  and  the 
number  20  to  24  is  going  to  expand  a  spec- 
tacular 3.4  million. 


Pilgrimage  Address  at  the  Alamo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  in  San  Antonio,  the  city  of  the 
Alamo,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  there  Is  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Alamo  in  order  to  me- 
morialize the  heroes  who  died  there  in 
the  struggle  for  Texas  independence. 

A  highlight  of  the  71st  Fiesta  San  An- 
tonio was  the  £alk  given  at  the  Alamo 
by  Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Momyer,  com- 
mander of  the  Air  Training  Command, 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base,  during  the 
ceremonies  following  the  pilgrlma^^e  to 
the  Alamo. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  share  this  very  apt 
and  well-prepared  address  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House : 

Pilgrimage  Address  at  the  Alamo 
(By    Lt.    Gen.   William    W.    Momyer,    USAP, 

military  coordinator.  Fiesta  San  Antonio 

Commission,  Inc.,  AprU  18,  1966) 

We  aie  assembled  here  to  give  tribute  to 
the  men  who  defended  the  Alamo.  Some  130 
years  ago,  a  group  of  almost  200  men  gave 
their  lives  in  one  of  the  most  stirring  battles 
of  our  history.  The  men  of  Colonel  Travis' 
command  fought  off  a  superior  force  of  more 
than  2,500  troops  for  13  days. 

The  gallant  defense  of  the  Alamo  stands 
as  a  living  memorial  to  all  men  of  coiirage. 
Knowing  that  no  help  could  reach  them  in 
time,  these  men  laid  down  their  lives  so 
Sam  Houston  might  have  time  to  gather 
additional  forces  for  other  battles  to  be 
fought.  We  know  the  valuable  time  the  de- 
fense of  the  Alamo  gave  Sam  Houston  per- 
mitted him  to  defeat  Santa  Anna  at  San 
Jacinto  and,  thereby,  established  the  Repub- 
lic of  Texas. 

American  history  is  punctuated  with  the 
outstanding  courage  of  its  fighting  men. 
When  men  flght  in  defense  of  their  freedom, 
courage  and  dedication  to  their  fellow  men 
are  characteristic.  The  strength  of  our 
country  is  In  our  people  and  the  willingness 
to  flght  for  those  Ideals  that  have  made  us 
the  greatest  country  on  earth.  Whenever 
our  Ideals  have  been  threatened  we  have  re- 
sponded with  heroic  self-sacrifice  in  defense 
of  those  precious  things. 

Today,  our  ideals  and  way  of  life  are  being 
challenged  again.  And  again  we  have  re- 
sponded with  courage,  determination  and 
valor.  It  is  a  tribute  to  ovir  strength  of 
character  that  the  same  ideals  which  moti- 
vated the  defenders  of  the  Alamo  also  are 
the  driving  force  behind  our  men  In  Vietnam. 

Our  fighting  men  have  faced  difficult  bat- 
tles in  the  past  and  shall  face  even  more 
difficult  ones  in  the  future.  Sam  Houston 
didn't  become  discouraged  because  of  the 
severity  of  the  struggle.  His  cavise  and  de- 
termination to  succeed  swept  all  obstacles 
aside.  Our  fighting  men  are  led  by  the 
same  dedicated  leadership  today. 

The  great  struggles  of  World  Wax  n,  Ko- 
rea, and  now  Vietnam,  demand  a  determina- 
tion to  make  what  sacrifice  is  necessary  to 
protect  our  freedom  and  all  pec  le  who 
cherish  such  common  aspirations.  We  faced 
heroic  battles  In  getting  onto  the  beaches  at 
Normandy.  Ovir  Air  Force  fought  tremen- 
dous battles  over  Schwelnfurt  to  get  Into 
the  heart  of  the  Germany  industry.  Our 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  bung  onto  the 
tip  of  Korea  at  Pusan  under  determined  as- 
sult  from  North  Korean  forces.     Kasserlne 


Pass  is  only  a  memory,  but  great  courage 
was  displayed  by  American  forces  In  throw- 
ing back  the  armored  and  air  forces  of 
German  Field  Marshal  Rommel.  Who  can 
forget  the  famous  statement  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  "I  have  not  yet  begun  to  flght,"  or 
General  McAuliffe  when  confronted  with  a 
German  demand  to  surrender  at  Baetogne  re- 
plied "nuts." 

I  think  we  need  have  no  fear  of  the 
strength  and  will  of  our  fighting  men.  We 
can  all  be  proud  of  the  example  set  by 
that  heroic  group  of  volunteers  at  the  Alamo. 
Their  display  of  self-sacrifice  for  a  more  noble 
cause  should  be  a  source  of  Inner  strength 
for  all  of  us  as  we  face  the  future,  and 
an  individual  determination  that  we  will 
courageously  defend  our  freedom  no  matter 
how  small  or  great  the  challenge.  Yes,  we 
remember  the  Alamo,  because  without  the 
strength  of  character  displayed  by  men  like 
Travis,  Crockett,  Bowie,  and  Bonham  there 
would  be  no  freedom  to  defend. 


The  Year  1966  Marks  the  Polish 
MUlenniam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF    MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  speak  today  about  a  truly 
great  people  from  a  land  across  the  seas. 
Though  thousands  of  miles  separate  the 
United  States  from  Poland,  our  thoughts 
and  feeling  for  that  country  and  its 
now  unhappy  people  are  the  same  as  If 
they  were  our  own.  I  say  this  because 
we  know  th«n  intimately  from  those  who 
emigrated  to  America  and  gave  of  their 
talents  to  join  with  our  people  in  making 
the  United  States  the  great  Nation  it  is. 
We  are  justly  proud  of  all  Poles  who  so 
quickly  became  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

As  early  as  our  own  Revolutionary 
War,  Immigrants  from  Poland  distin- 
guished themselves  as  industrious,  ideal- 
istic, and  courageous  people.  Today  we 
find  their  descendants  as  leaders  in  every 
phase  of  American  life. 

The  year  1966  marks  the  Polish  millen- 
nium, and  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we 
here  in  the  Congress  also  take  note  of 
May  3 — ^the  Polish  Constitution  Day. 
A  thousand  years  have  passed  Into  the 
annals  of  history — a  thousand  years  of  a 
fine  and  courageous  people. 

While  Poland  is  enslaved  by  its  Com- 
munist overlords  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain, they  at  least  have  the  benefit  of 
the  leadership  of  Stefan  Cardinal  Wys- 
zynskl.  The  Polish  people  have  always 
been  deeply  religious  and  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  Communist  hostility  to 
religion. 

The  report  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Poland,  Issued  during  the  87th  Congress, 
stated : 

The  exercise  of  the  religious  convictions  of 
the  God-fearing  good  people  of  Poland  is 
being  made  progressively  more  difficult. 
Religious     education     Is     being     gradually 
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eradicated.  The  church  In  Poland  U  not 
permitted  to  receive,  for  dlatrlbutlon  In 
Poland,  medical  supplies  and  other  medical 
equipment  from  the  free  world.  Through 
confiscatory  t&xaUon.  sequestration  of 
church  and  religious  orders'  properties,  re- 
fusal to  Issue  church,  school,  and  other 
building  permlU.  Interference  with  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  church  bodies,  economic  and 
political  pressures,  and  other  means,  the 
regime  appears  determined  to  achieve  sys- 
tematic repression  of  religion  In  Poland. 

But  let  us  examine  the  past  and  we 
can  see  that  Poland  pioneered  liberalism 
in  Europe. 

It  was  on  May  3  in  1791.  barely  2  years 
after  the  adoption  of  its  Constitution  by 
the  United  States  in  1789.  that  Poland 
without  a  bloody  revolution  or  even  with- 
out a  disorder  succeeded  In  reforming 
her  mibllc  life  and  in  eradicating  her 
Internal  decline.  But  this  great  rebirth 
and  assertion  of  democracy  came  to  the 
Poles  too  late  and  did  not  forestall  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  In  1795  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

The  greatness  of  the  May  3  Polish 
Constitution  consisted  in  the  fact  that 
It  eliminated  with  one  stroke  the  most 
fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Polish 
parliamentary  and  social  system.  The 
Poles  raised  this. great  moment  in  their 
history  to  the  forefront  of  their  tradi- 
tion rather  than  any  one  of  their  an- 
rUversarles  of  glorious  victories  or  heroic 
revolutions. 

We  Americans  who  have  been  reared 
in  the  principle  given  us  as  a  birthright 
by  the  founders  of  our  great  Republic, 
the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  In  the  state,  which  is  the  primary 
postulate  in  the  1791  Polish  ConstituUon, 
can  see  how  this  truism  cut  off  the 
Poles  and  the  Polish  political  tradition 
completely  from  both  the  Germans  and 
the  Russians,  who  have  been  reared  In 
the  principle  of  state  and  not  national 
sovereignty. 

The  light  of  liberalism  coming  from 
Poland  was  then  as  it  has  been  through- 
out the  years  that  followed  and  even  to- 
day a  threat  to  tyranny  and  absolutism 
in  Russia  and  Germany.  In  1795.  Rus- 
sian Euid  Prussian  soldiers  were  sent  to 
Poland  to  partition  and  rape  her.  In 
1939.  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers  met 
acaln  <m  Polish  soil,  as  the  absolute  to- 
talitarian systems  of  nazlsm  and  com- 
munism a«^aln  felt  the  danger  of  true 
liberalism  coming  from  Poland.  Just  as 
In  1791. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was. 
Indeed,  a  historic  and  progressive  docu- 
ment. It  adopted  the  principle  that  all 
power  in  civil  society  is  derived  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  Prom  this  we  can 
gage  our  spiritual  kinship  with  them. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Poland 
never  had  the  chance  to  live  under  that 
Constitution.  The  spirit  in  which  it  was 
developed  alarmed  the  Russian  rulers, 
who  saw  on  their  frontier  the  shadow  of 
democracy.  Much  has  happened  since 
May  3,  1791. 

Today,  a  thousand  years  of  the  brave 
Polish  people,  and  175  years  since  the 
date  of  their  Ctmstltution,  the  spirit  and 
will  of  all  Poles,  despite  harsh  restric- 
tions and  unrelenting  persecution  by  the 
Reds,  Is  not  crushed.  The  spirit  of  1791 
•urvlves  today  brighter  than  ever. 


May  2,  1966 


By  our  observance  of  this  special  day, 
we  demonstrate  to  the  entire  world  that 
we  are  mindful  of  the  plight  of  milUons 
and  millions  of  enslaved  peoples  in  com- 
munistic lands.  They  know  by  our  ac- 
tion that  they  are  not  forgotten — that 
they  should  not  give  up  hope  for  eventual 
freedom.  In  the  immortal  words  of  our 
late  President  Kennedy: 

This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one.  but  must,  by  all  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  captive  nations 


Luci's  New  Idea,  or  Another  Crack  in  the 
Wall? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1966 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  good 
editorials  often  originate  In  papers  far 
from  Washington,  where  the  editor  can 
observe  with  perspective,  and  evaluate 
from  the  vantage  point  of  the  citizenry, 
rather  than  from  administration  press 
handouts.  Many  programs  need  to  be 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  accomplish- 
ment and  service  to  the  citizen,  rather 
than  on  the  l)asis  of  prospective  political 
potential  for  the  administration. 

I  submit  that  the  following  editorial, 
by  Editor  Frank  P.  Orr.  of  the  Watson- 
ville.  Calif..  Register-Pajaronian.  in  my 
district,  presents  an  important  issue 
which  should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  this  Congress,  as  well  as  by  oflBcials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Locis  New  Idea,  ob  Anothek  Crack  in  the 
Waix? 
Lucl     Balnes     Johnson,     the     President's 
younger  daughter.  Is  a  charming  and  Intelli- 
gent   person.     We    fear,    however,    that    her 
nursing  school   training   has   omitted   some 
basic  principles  of  economics  and  taxation. 
What  Lucl  wanu,  the  President  remarked 
the  other  day.  is  a  program  of  eye  examina- 
tions for  children,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  social 
security  funds. 

This  represents — if  It  should  come  to 
pass — a  breach  In  the  wall  of  principle  which 
Congress  so  carefully  erected  in  the  thirties 
when  the  social  security  system  was  begun. 
The  wall  was  to  be  solid:  social  security  was 
to  be  an  insurance  program,  self-supporting 
through  contrlbuUons  from  employers  and 
employees  and  Interest  earned  on  their 
funds.  On  the  other  side  of  the  wall  were  to 
be  expenditures  of  the  welfare  variety,  paid 
for  by  general  taxaUon  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

But  we  mustn't  really  blame  Lucl. 
Bb&a  aware  of  precedents  for  what  she  pro- 
poaes — precedents    strongly    urged    by    her 
father.     And  who's  to  blame  a  girl  for  thlnlc- 
Ing  that  Daddy's  Ideas  are  wonderful? 

The  wall  protecUng  social  security  as  a 
true  Insxirance  system  stood  for  more  than 
30  years.  The  trust-fund  principle  was  In- 
violate, even  though  iomt  critics  enjoyed 
arguing  about  bookkeeping. 

Then  last  year  Oongress  opened  tta«  first 
hole  in  the  wail.  In  enacting  the  medicare 
bUl  la*t  year,  It  voted  to  provide  hospital  in- 


surance for  all  persons  65  years  of 'age  or 
over,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  ever 
had  paid  a  cent  of  social  security  tax. 

When  there's  one  hole  In  a  wall.  It's  often 
easy  to  punch  another.  Congress.  In  Its  medi- 
care extension,  had  already  decided  to  tap 
the  general  revenue  pot  for  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  In  the  next  2  years  and  dis- 
pense It  under  the  label  of  social  security.  So 
why  not  another  step? 

The  second  step  came  this  year.  Congress 
voted  social  security  paymenu  of  W5  a  month 
for  370,000  persons  aged  72  and  over  who  had 
not  been  under  the  system  and  were  not  eli- 
gible for  social  security  pensions  as  such. 
They,  too.  will  get  checks  marked  "social 
security." 

These,  of  course,  were  called  "special  cases." 
The  fact  rraialns  that  the  wall  has  been 
breached. 

Now  President  Johnson  suggests  that  there 
should  be  an  across-the-board  Increase  In 
social  security  benefits  next  year,  and  a  new 
health  program  of  dental  care  for  children. 
Lucl  thinks  their  eyes  shoxUd  be  checked 
too. 

Doubtless,  these  things  need  doing.  Exist- 
ence on  a  social  security  check  these  days  Is 
a  bit  slim,  and  the  cost  of  living  makes  It 
even  slimmer.  There  are  old  people  who  are 
needy,  and  there  were  old  people  without  so- 
cial security  protection  who  needed  provision 
for  hospital  care.  An  Investment  In  the 
health  of  children  Is  one  of  the  best  Invest- 
ments this  country  can  make. 

But  If  payments  are  to  be  Increased  to  pres- 
ent beneficiaries,  and  payments  made  to  new 
ones,  and  health  programs  for  the  old  and 
the  young  Inaugurated  In  the  name  of  social 
security — and  without  an  Increase  In  the 
taxes  levied  on  those  of  us  who  are  still 
working — then  we  might  as  well  quit  fooling 
ourselves  that  this  Is  a  true  Insurance  system 
or  anything  approximating  it.  At  this  rate, 
the  Government  will  be  taking  some  Insur- 
ance money  and  mixing  It  up  with  some  gen- 
eral tax  money  and  doling  it  out.  partly  on 
the  basis  of  eligibility  and  partly  on  the  basis 
of  need. 

This  isn't  what  most  of  us  have  had  In 
mind  for  the  past  30-odd  years,  as  we  watched 
the  weekly  deductions  from  the  paycheck. 
We  believed  that  this  was  an  Insurance  pro- 
gram under  which  even  a  millionaire  could 
collect  with  entire  self-respect  when  he 
reached  retirement  age,  because  he'd  paid  his 
share  and  because  there  was  no  "means  test." 
Now  there  will  be  a  "means  test"'  for  some 
people  under  the  program,  none  for  others. 

This  Isn't  the  way  it  was  when  we  came  In 
Wouldn't  It  be  far  wiser  to  keep  the  neces- 
sary health  and  welfare  program  entirely 
separate  from  the  Insurance  program.  Evi- 
dently the  President,  and  his  daughter,  and 
Congress  would  rather  keep  digging  new 
cracks  In  the  wall  until  there  isnt  any  wall 
at  all. 


Leonard  Marks  Makes  Mark  in  Many 
Fields 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PirrNSTLVANiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thuriday.  April  21.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Pittsburgher,  already 
proving  his  worth  as  the  new  Director  of 
the  VS.  Information  Agency.  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  profile  In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  ask  that  the 
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article  be  ihcluded  at  this  point  in  the 

Record. 

I  Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Apr.  10,  1966] 

Has  a  Top  tT.S.  Post:  Leonaso  ItiASKS  Makes 

Mark   in    Mant   Fields — TTotrrHFui.   Days 

Heke  Recalled 

(By  Douglas  Smith) 

Washington,  April  9. — When  Leonard  H. 
Marks  was  a  young  fellow  In  Pittsburgh,  he 
spent  most  of  his  sfiare  hours  In  courtrooms 
listening  to  trials. 

It  was  at  about  the  age  of  13.  he  thinks, 
that  he  decided  he  was  going  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Marks  not  only  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  lawyers  in  Washington,  but  now 
has  one  of  the  most  Important  Jobs  In  the 
field  of  conununlcations.  Director  of  the  giant 
U.S.  Information  Agency. 

TBCMENDOT7S    OtJTPOT 

The  USIA  tells  America's  story  to  the  rest 
.  of  the  world.  To  do  so  It  broadcasts  more 
program-hours  than  any  commercial  net- 
work. Issues  dally  news  Items  that  can  fill  lo 
columns  In  a  newspaper,  publishes  85  mag- 
azines and  80  papers  In  many  languages, 
makes  films  that  are  seen  by  several  hundred 
million  people  In  a  year,  operates  libraries 
that  are  used  by  30  mlUlon  foreigners,  and 
even  gives  English  lessons  to  as  many  as  2 
million  people  In  a  year's  time. 

Because  It  does  all  this  In  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  USIA  Is  little  known  to  Americans 
who  do  not  travel  abroad. 

It  Is  such  an  Important  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  that  Mr.  Marks  sits  In 
regularly  at  meetings  of  the  National  Secur- 
ity Council,  where  the  President  and  the 
other  top-level  leaders  of  the  Government 
make  the  most  vital  national  decisions. 

StUl  youthful  at  49,  Mr.  Marks'  day  dem- 
onstrates  the  zeal  and  energy  that  made  him 
an  honor  student  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  a  stralght-A  graduate  of  its  law 
school. 

STAFF    CALLS     AT     8^30     A.M. 

He  holds  dally  staff  meetings  at  8:30  a.m., 
an  hour  when  few  Washington  officials  have 
even  arrived  at  their  offices,  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Maries  lead  an  active  social  life. 

She  (the  former  Dorothy  Holloway)  U  a 
native  Washlngtonlan  who  was  a  correspond- 
ent in  the  press  corps  when  they  met,  and 
Is  currently  president  of  the  Women's  Na- 
tional Democratic  Club.  They  have  two  sons. 
Stephen.  16  at  Mercersburg  Academy  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Robert,  14,  at  home. 

Mr.  Marks  lived  his  first  26  years  In  Pitts- 
burgh m  the  house  where  he  was  born  at 
253  Dtnwlddle  Street  in  the  Herron  HUl 
district. 

He  attended  Miller  Public  School,  was  grad- 
uated from  Fifth  Avenue  High  School  at 
15.  and  got  his  bachelor's  degree  from  Pitt 
at  18  and  law  degree  at  21,  in  1937. 

FATHEK  AT  COPHTHOUSE 

Young  Leonard's  early  acquaintance  with 
the  courthouse  at  Pittsburgh  came  because 
hU  father,  the  late  Samuel  Marks,  held  vari- 
our  Jobs  there,  such  as  constable,  durlne 
that  period. 

(His  only  Pittsburgh  relative  now  U  a 
brother,  Irwin,  who  Is  comptroller  for  A.  &  B. 
Smith  Co.,  art  supplies  dealer.  Their  mother 
lives  In  Beverly  Hills,  CaUf.) 

At  Pitt,  young  Marks  was  outstanding  In 
campus  activities  as  well  as  In  the  classroom. 
He  was  president  of  the  student  body  and 
on  the  staff  of  the  "Pitt  Panther,"  the  humor 
magazine  which  had  a  weekly  half  hour  radio 
program  over  WWSW.  It  was  there  Leonard 
had  his  first  experience  at  Interviewing  cele- 
brities, when  Jean  Harlow  and  Dick  Powell 
came  to  town. 

so  FLABBCRCASTKO 

It  was  not  an  auspicious  beginning  for  his 
career  In  communications,  he  recalls.  "I  was 
so  fiabbergasted  at  meeting  her  ttiat  I  think 
Powell  did  most  of  the  interviewing." 


Mr.  Marks  taught  at  the  Pitt  Law  School 
for  4  years  after  his  graduation.  Then,  with 
the  coming  of  World  War  n,  he  took  an  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Washington  and  help  set 
up  the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  FederEJ  Communications  Commission 
Invited  him  to  Join  its  foreign-broadcast  In- 
telligence service,  where  he  spent  much  of 
the  war  monitoring  and  helping  analyze  en- 
emy propaganda. 

FCC  LAW  SPECIALIST 

He  also  helped  make  an  FCC  report  on  i%  • 
new  service  called  television,  and  began  t<%- 
thlnk  of  combining  his  profession  as  a  lawyer 
with  his  newly  acquired  knowledge  and  In- 
terest In  radio  and  TV.  This  lead  to  his  going 
Into  private  law  practice  In  Washington  as  a 
specialist  in  PCC  matters. 

It  was  a  good  field  to  enter.  There  were 
about  600  radio  stations  then,  he  recalled; 
now  there  are  4.000  standard  stations,  1.000 
PM  stations,  and  hundreds  of  TV  stations. 
(Commercial  television  did  not  start  until 
after  World  Warn.) 

Mr.  Marks  v/as  appointed  to  the  USIA  posi- 
tion by  President  Johnson  last  summer  and 
the  choice  was  a  personal  one. 


MRS.    JOHNSON'S    LAWTEB 

Early  in  his  law  career  the  wife  of  a  little- 
known  Congressman  from  Texas  named 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  called  on  Mr.  Marks  to 
ask  him  to  handle  Washington  legal  matters 
for  her  radio  station  In  Austin,  Tex.  This 
began  a  long  family  friendship,  and.  In  fact, 
Mrs.  Marks  helped  Mrs.  Johnson  move  frcHn 
their  home  here  into  the  White  House  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  In 
1963. 

When  the  President  asked  Mr.  Marks  to 
take  the  USIA  position,  twth  knew  it  would 
mean  a  deep  cut  in  income  (to  $30,000  per 
year)  for  the  lawyer,  but  Mr.  Marks  said 
later.  "I  could  never  have  lived  with  myself 
If  I  had  turned  him  down." 

He  was  delighted  to  find  so  many  highly 
able  people  in  the  USIA.  he  says,  and  he 
thinks  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  public  does 
not  know  how  really  effective  the  Agency  is. 

(In  creating  the  Agency.  Congress  forbade 
distribution  of  USIA  films  and  other  mate- 
rial within  the  United  States.) 

When  President  Johnson  spoke  at  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  few  Mr.  Marks,  he 
quoted  a  paragraph  of  Mr.  Marks'  own  writ- 
ings: 

"Communications  is  the  lifeline  of  civiliza- 
tion. Wtlhout  It,  people  live  in  small  tribal 
societies,  suspicious  of  strange  and  different 
customs. 

"With  Improved  communications  comes 
better  understanding  and  a  removal  of.  the 
barriers  of  suspicion  and  distrust.  When 
we  know  our  neighbors,  we  are  more  likely 
to  become  friends,  philosophically  and  so- 
cially, and  from  this  relationship  may  evolve 
a  world  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
law  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace." 


Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  of  Massa- 
chuetts,  Offers  Draft  Plan  He  Consid- 
ers More  Eqaitable,  Efficient,  and  Lest 
Confnsinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    1CASSACHT78CTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  BOliAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kkn- 
NEDY,  has  written  a  most  interesting  and 


courageous  article  on  the  present  draft 
law.  pointing  up  Its  inequities  and  offer- 
ing a  plan  that  he  considers  more  equita- 
ble and  e£Bclent.  and  less  confusing.  The 
article  appeared  in  This  Week,  a  Sun- 
day supplement  magazine  printed  for 
the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  yester- 
day *  May  1,  and  with  permission  I  in- 
sert Senator  Kennedy's  views  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record : 

Our  Draft  Law  Is  Unfair— The  Senator 
From  Massachusetts  Offers  a  Plan  He 
Considers  More  EQuriABLE  and  Efficient — 
AND  Less  Confusing 

(By  Senator  Edwasd  M.  Kennedy) 
The  war  in  Vietnam  has  doubled  draft 
calls.  Two  years  In  the  service  has  suddenly 
become  a  very  real  prospect  to  oollege  stu- 
dents, to  married  men  and  to  others  who 
have  previously  been  untouched.  Through- 
out our  country,  young  men  and  their  fami- 
lies look  anxiously  to  their  local  draft  boards 
for  some  indication  of  whether  they  will 
be  called  and  when.  The  local  boards  look 
to  General  Hershey's  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  clarification  of  policies.  Selective 
Service  looks  to  the  Pentagon  for  clear  esti- 
mates of  future  requirements  for  manpower. 
The  complicated  way  In  which  the  draft 
works  has  given  rise  once  again  to  the  same 
kinds  of  fears  and  doubts,  riimors,  uncer- 
tainties and  conflicts  that  plagued  the  coun- 
try during  World  War  II  and  Korea.  For 
example : 

Selective  Service  rules  that  single  men  In 
class  1-A  are  to  be  called  up  before  married 
men.  Yet  local  boards  in  some  States  began 
calling  married  men  last  December  when 
over  100,000  single  1-A's  around  the  country 
had  not  yet  been  Inducted. 

In  January,  General  Hershey  said  that  draft 
calls  to  meet  the  needs  In  Vietnam  might 
rise  as  high  as  80.000  men  a  month.  This 
prospect  of  quadrupling  calls  stimulated  en- 
llstmenu  and  raised  the  prospect  of  early 
calls  of  all  1-A's.  Yet  informed  sources  in 
the  Defense  Department,  where  the  deci- 
sions on  how  many  men  we  need  are  made, 
say  these  predictions  are  highly  exaggerated. 
The  need  for  more  draftees  has  sptumed 
arguments  over  which  deferments  should  be 
curtailed.  College  presidents  has  objected 
to  changing  the  present  deferred  status  of 
students.  The  National  Farmers  Union  says 
that  as  long  as  students  are  deferred,  so 
should  the  farm  boys.  Other  spokesmen 
can  be  expected  to  make  their  case  for  their 
groups. 

I  have  talked  about  the  draft  to  a  great 
many  young  men  In  my  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Almost  without  exception  they 
consider  military  service  sometime  in  their 
lives  as  a  responsibility  which  they  are  wlU- 
Ing  to  shoulder  when  required  to  do  so.  But 
they  showed  considerable  discontent  at  the 
way  the  present  draft  system  works. 

Parents  of  boys  who  do  not  go  to  college 
consider  it  unfair  that  their  sons  are  drafted 
while  college  students  are  deferred.  Their 
feeling— which  statistics  bear  out — U  that 
because  of  this  the  draft  bears  down  most 
heavily  on  those  In  lower  Income  brackets. 
Many  college  students  feel  strongly  about 
being  drafted  after  college  and  given  as- 
signments which  take  no  advantage  of  the 
skills  they  have  learned  at  school.  They  also 
feel  that  the  new  plan,  to  end  deferments  for 
some  students  in  the  bottom  segment  of  their 
class,  by  subJecUng  them  to  a  special  test, 
penalizes  those  enrolled  at  the  better  colleges' 
where  competition  is  tough. 

Married  men  are  bitter  at>out  being  called 
while  single  men  in  other  focalltles  have  not 
yet  had  to  nport.  And  I  heard  many  com- 
plaints about  the  policy  that  allows  a  man  to 
escape  effectively  military  service  by  getting 
married  and  having  a  chUd  or  by  staying  in 
college  past  the  age  of  2«. 

All  these  criticisms  are  valid.  In  my  Judg- 
ment.    They  spring  from  the  way  the  draft 
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taw  ba«  grown  up.  In  the  Civil  War  and  the 
ftrst  stages  of  World  Wars  I  and  n.  men 
were  drafted  by  lottery.  When  the  present 
Selective  Service  Act  was  passed,  we  substi- 
tuted for  this  simple  method  a  complex  se- 
ries of  Judgments  resulting  in  various  types 
of  deferments  and  a  long  list  of  critical  skills 
and  essential  activities  which  allow  men  to 
escape  service. 

But  the  present  draft  law  expires  next 
year  and  Congress  will  be  asked  to  extend  It 
It  should  also  reform  It.  We  need  a  system 
that  Is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  height- 
ened military  demands  of  a  period  like  the 
present,  yet  still  work  when  demands  fall 
to  pre-Vletnam  levels:  that  chooses  who  Is 
to  go  in  as  fair  and  uniform  a  way  as  possible: 
and  which  lets  a  young  man  know,  at  any 
given  time,  how  he  stands  with  respect  to 
his  service  obligation,  so  he  can  plan  bis 
life  socordingly. 

I  propose  replacing  the  present  system  of 
deferments  and  exemptions  with  a  national 
lottery,  conducted  among  men  of  the  same 
age.  This  Is  how  it  could  work:  All  men 
reaching  age  18  would  be  examined  by  Selec- 
tive Service,  the  a&me  as  they  are  now. 
Thoae  who  pass  the  physical  and  mental  test 
would  be  assigned  a  number  by  the  local 
draft  board.  Once  each  year  Selective  Service 
in  Washington  would  pick  numbers  by  lot- 
tery. The  men  whose  numbers  were  picked 
first  would  be  called  first,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  Thus  everyone — rich  and  poor, 
college  and  noncoUege.  married  and  single — 
would  take  his  chances  on  an  even  footing. 

This  system  Is  roughly  similar  to  that  used 
In  countries  like  Australia  and  West  Oerm*ny 
today.  It  has  the  great  advantage  of  letting 
yo\ing  men  know,  at  age  18>4  or  19,  whether 
they  are  going  to  be  drafted.  Por  if  a  man's 
number  is  not  selected  In  the  darwlng  of  the 
year  in  which  he  is  examined,  his  vulner- 
ability to  the  draft  ends.  He  could  not  later 
be  drafted  unless  world  conditions  worsened 
to  such  an  extent  that  our  military  require- 
ments could  not  be  met  from  Just  the  pool 
of  .18-  or  19-ye&r-old  men.  Our  current 
military  needs,  higher  than  usual  because 
of  tile  fighting  in  Vietnam,  are  estimated  at 
a  maximum  of  650.000  a  year.  And  when  you 
consider  that  only  150.000  of  these  must  be 
draftees  (the  rest  come  from  voluntary 
enlistments)  and  that  the  number  of  boys 
turning  19  this  yeer  Is  almost  3  million.  It 
can  be  seen  that  those  not  picked  in  the 
lottery  would  have  little  chance  of  being 
called  later. 

A  stTident  could  postpone  bis  vulnerability 
until  his  college  years  were  over,  then  take 
his  chAnces  with  that  year's  19-yeax-old 
group.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
the  lattery  by  prolonging  his  education  past 
the  age  of  36.  A  few  hardship  exemptions, 
such  as  those  for  sole  surviving  son  in  a 
family,  would  be  retained. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  this  kind  of 
lottery  would  come  from  ending  the  preeent 
practice  of  calling  up  oldest  men  first.  Until 
the  current  crisis  In  Vietnam,  the  average  age 
of  induction  had  risen  until  it  almost 
reached  24  years.  We  are  told  that  the  oldest 
are  drafted  BLrst  to  make  sure  everyone  who 
Is  fit  for  service  actually  serves.  But  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  physically  and  mental- 
ly eUglble  men  manage,  through  one  defer- 
ment or  another,  to  reach  the  age  of  26  and 
thus  effectively  escape  the  draft. 

The  policy  of  "oldest  first"  forces  our 
young  men  to  plan  their  lives  and  families  In 
an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty.  Svirveys  have 
shown  that  25  percent  of  the  young  men  In 
l-A  have  actually  been  turned  down  on  Jobs 
because  of  their  draft  status.  Busineas  firms 
are  understandably  reluctant  to  hire  a  man 
who  may  be  called  tomcxrow.  And  this  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  why  unemployment  «-m<^ng 
men  ot  draft  age  Is  higher  than  the  national 
•Terage. 

Ikaftlng  men  from  the  18^  and  19-year- 
old  gKtop  by  lottery  would  end  these  hard- 
>blp«.    Younger  men  are  less  likely  to  have 


started  building  families  or  to  have  to  give 
up  well-paying  Jobs.  Moreover,  military  men 
feel  younger  draftees  make  better  soldiers  be- 
cause they  are  at  their  physical  peak,  easier 
to  train  and  discipline. 

Barring  a  major  war.  far  beyond  the  di- 
mensions of  Vietnam,  our  manpower  needs 
are  not  going  to  increase  as  fast  as  our  p<^u- 
latlon.  Whereas  today,  over  half  of  our 
young  men  26  years  old  and  over  have  seen 
service.  In  the  1970"8.  when  many  of  today's 
young  children  will  be  of  draft  age.  fewer 
than  one  in  three  will  be  needed.  There  Is 
no  fair  method  of  choosing  so  relatively  few 
from  among  so  many  except  by  lot. 

•Admittedly  a  lottery  involves  an  element 
of  chance.  But  it  is  hardly  less  chancey  than 
the  preeent  system,  in  which  so  few  men 
know  what  their  ultimate  prospect  of  belne 
called  will  be. 

There  is  no  perfect  system  of  conscription. 
War  makes  for  agonizing  choices.  But  that 
only  makes  it  even  more  ImporUnt  for  us  to 
recognize  the  present  defects  and  try  out  new 
Ideas.  In  order  that  what  President  Kennedy 
called  "the  burden  •  •  •  of  freedom "  be 
carried  In  the  fairest  way. 


Ambassador  Arthar  J.  Goldberg  Recipient 
of  Passover-Liberty  Award 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALirowfiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  18.  1966 

Mr  REES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Temple  Beth 
Zion  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  honored  U.S. 
Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg  by  pre- 
senting to  him  the  temple's  1986-5627 
Passover-Uberty  Award. 

Por  the  past  10  years  Temple  Beth 
Zlon  has  celebrated  the  Passover  festi- 
val on  the  second  evening  of  this  holiday 
with  the  presentation  of  a  dramatized 
Haggadah— "The  Story  of  Passover'— 
authored  by  Temple  Beth  Zion's  spiritual 
leader.  Rabbi  Franklin  Cohn  of  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

In  this  dramatized  version  of  the  Ptiss- 
over  story,  Rabbi  Cohn  has  interwoven 
the  traditional  content  of  the  Haggadah 
with  Its  narrative  of  the  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  the  liberation  of 
the  Hebrew  slaves  from  their  bondage  to 
the  acclent  Pharaohs,  with  the  historic 
accounts  of  liberation  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple everywhere  In  the  world  and  their 
search  for  freedom.  This  fascinating 
drama  recalls  the  promises  for  man's 
ultimate  freedom  from  physical  as  welL 
as  psychological,  economic  as  well  as  po- 
litical, slavery. 

Rabbi  Cohn's  Passover  drama  cites  the 
events  of  persecution  and  oppression  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  their  dream  for 
a  messianic  era;  it  recalls  the  great  con- 
tributions which  America  has  made  to 
bring  democracy  as  a  most  Important 
part  of  the  messianic  dream  to  every 
comer  of  the  world. 

This  modem  version  of  the  ancient 
Haggadah  recounts  how  the  spirit  of 
Passover  crept  into  the  souls  of  all  peo- 
ples, how  this  spirit  was  enunciated  l)y 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
how  the  20th  century  b^an  on  a  note 
of  hope. 


Medicine  had  found  a  cure  for  the 
most  crippling  diseases.  Sigmund 
Freud  launched  a  battle  against  the 
tyrant  that  dwells  in  all  of  us— the  un- 
conscious that  can  enslave  man  if  not 
understood;  how  Albert  Einstein  found 
truth  relative,  the  universe  finite,  and 
how  he  showed  that  God  governs  by  law. 
The  struggle  for  better  working  condi- 
tions, shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  the 
fight  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  is 
recalled. 

But  then  the  promise  of  democracy, 
the  march  forward  was  shattered  by 
the  First  World  War.  and  in  the  1930's, 
up  came  the  fences,  the  barbed  wire,  the 
watchtower,  the  machineguns,  the  arc 
lights.  The  frenzied  rage  of  a  house 
painter.  Hitler,  started  the  Second  World 
War.  And  Jews  were  killed  by  the  mil- 
lions. Yet  those  who  survived  kept  the 
Messianic  dream  alive. 

The  author  speaks  of  the  great  dream 
of  the  American  Negro,  that  dream  so 
eloquently  expressed  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  on  August  28,  1963,  on  the 
steps  of  our  Capitol.  And,  flnallj ,  the 
rabbi  speaks  with  awe  of  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  believed  in  an 
America  where  religious  intolerance  will 
someday  end,  how  President  Kermedy 
strove  to  promote  the  American  Ideal  of 
brotherhood,  of  universal  peace — by 
signing  the  nuclear  test-ban  treaty — 
and  how  President  Kennedy  spoke  out 
for  freedom  and  p)eace. 

The  dramatized  Haggadah— "The 
Story  of  Passover" — as  presented  in 
Rabbi  Franklin  Cohn's  script  ends  with 
the  notes  of  hope  and  optimism  which, 
the  author  assures  us,  Jews  have  always 
proclaimed.  ^ 

Together  with  this  dramatic  presigta- 
tion  of  the  Passover  story,  Temple  Beth 
Zlon  presents  an  annual  Passover-Lib- 
erty Award.  Among  the  former  recipi- 
ents are  the  late  President  of  the  State 
of  Israel,  Yitzchak  Ben  Z'vl,  California's 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  "Pat"  Brown,  Dr.  Linus 
Pauling.  Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  Mr.  Steve 
Allen,  Los  Angeles  Times  Commentator 
Paul  Coates,  and  last  year's  recipient,  the 
Honorable  James  Roosevelt.  Among 
those  who  have  narrated  the  dramatized 
Haggadah  in  previous  years  are  Miss 
Shelley  Winters,  and  actors  Lou  Ayres, 
Francis  Lederer,  and  Edward  G.  Robin- 
son. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  April  5,  1966, 
Temple  Beth  Zlon  welcomed  Mr.  Carl 
Reiner,  actor-director-writer-producer 
as  narrator  and  presented  its  annual 
award  to  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. 

Ambassador  Goldberg,  not  being  able 
to  be  present  in  person,  appointed  Mr. 
Justice  Stanley  Mosk  of  the  California 
State  Supreme  Court  to  receive  the 
award.  Mr.  Lester  H.  Aaronson,  presi- 
dent of  Temple  Beth  Zlon,  handed  to 
Justice  Mosk  two  volumes  of  "The  Book 
of  Tribute"  containing  letters  and  tele- 
grams of  con^atulatlons  to  Ambassador 
Goldl)erg  and  a  beautiful  plaque  which 
bears  an  original  photograph  of  the 
granite  wall  of  the  United  Nations  BuUd- 
Ing,  presented  to  the  U.N.  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  the  Inscription  of  the 
Hebrew  Prophet  Mlcah's  words: 

They  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares, and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks; 
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nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion; neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  magnificent  tribute 
paid  by  this  Los  Angeles  Jewish  congre- 
gation to  Ambassador  Goldberg  and  as 
such  it  was  acclaimed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stanley  Mosk. 

Those  who  sent  telegrams  or  letters 
of  congratulations  to  and  for  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg  were: 

U.S.  Senator  George  D.  Aiken. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Member 
of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Gordon  Allott. 

U.S.  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 

Her  Excellency  Ambassador  Eugenie 
Anderson. 

Lt.  Gov.  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Csdl- 
fomla. 

Mr.  Lester  H.  Aaronson,  president  of 
Temple  Beth  Zion. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  J.  K.  Wal- 
ler, Australia. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Dr.  Ernst 
Lemberger,  Austria. 

U.S.  Senator  Birch  Bayh. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  C.  Schuurmans, 
Belgium. 

The  Honorable  Alphonzo  Bell,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Alan  Bible. 

Mr.  Justice  Hugo  L.  Black,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Sr.  Fer- 
nando Ortiz  Sanz,  Bolivia,  to  U.N. 

His  Excellency  Jos^  Sette  Camara,  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Brazil. 

U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

The  Honorable  Edmund  G.  Brown, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California. 

The  Honorable  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Ralph  J.  Bunche, 
United  Nations. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Charles  A. 
Ritchie,  Canada. 

U.S.  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon. 

The  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  M.  Michel 
Gallin-Douathe,  Central  Africa  Republic, 
to  U.N. 

Mr.  Justice  Tom  C.  Clarke,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Mr.  Paul  Coates,  Los  Angeles  Times 
commentator. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

The  Honorable  James  C.  Corhan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.      Senator      Everett      McKinley 

DiRKSEN. 

Mr.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  Honorable  Leonard  Farbstein, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Rabbi  Dr.  Louis  Flnkelstein,  president, 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

Mr.  Justice  Abe  Porta?,  U.S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Honorable  Henry  H.  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

The  Honorable  Orville  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Roger  Sey- 
doux.  head  of  the  French  mission  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Honorable  Samuel  N.  Friedel, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Dr.  Nelson  Glueck,  president,  Hebrew 
Union  OoUege-Jewlsh  Institute  of  Reli- 
gion, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

U.S.  Senator  Ernest  Gruening. 

The  Honorable  Seymour  Halpern, 
Member  of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  B.  K.  Neh- 
ru, India. 

UJS.  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Dr.  Khosro 
Khosrovani,  Iran. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Mehdi 
Vakil,  Iran. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  C.  C. 
Cremin,  Ireland. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Avraham 
Harman,  Israel. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Michael 
Comay,  Israel. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Piero 
Vinci,  Italy. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Neville 
Ashenheim,  Jamaica. 

U.S.  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kaplan,  president.  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics. 

The  Honorable  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  U.S.  Atttomey  General. 

U.S.  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Hyun  Chul 
Kim,  Korea. 

U.S.  Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 

The  Honorable  Melvin  R.  Laird,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Charge  d'Affaires  A, 
Spekka,  Latvia. 

U.S.  Senator  George  McGovern. 

U.S.  Senator  Tom  McIntyre. 

U.S.  Senator  Lee  Metcalf. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Francisco 
Cuevas  Cancino,  Mexico. 

U.S.  Senator  cWalter  F.  Mondale. 

U.S.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 

The  Honorsible  Abraham  J.  Multer, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskik. 

His  Excellency  Ambasasdor  James  M. 
Nabrit.  Jr.,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

U.S.  Senator  Maurine  B.  Neuberger. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Osman 
Ahmadu-Suka,  Nigeria. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Hans 
Engen,  Norway. 

The  Honorable  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien, 
Postmaster  General. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Rlcardo  M. 
Arias  E.,  Panama. 

U.S.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Carlos 
Mackenzie,  Peru. 

The  Right  Reverend  James  A.  Pike, 
bishop,  San  Francisco. 

His  Excellency  Vasco  Vlelra  Garin, 
Ambassador  of  Portugal. 

The  Honorable  Melvin  Price,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Winston  L.  Prouty. 

U.S.  Senator  William  Proxmire. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff. 

The  Honorable  John  J.  Roonky,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  James 
Roosevelt,  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations. 


The  Honorable  Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Ryan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

U.S.  Senator  Milward  L.  SncpsoN. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Marquis  of 
Merry  del  Val,  Spain. 

Mr.  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  US.  Su- 
preme Court. 

U.S.  Senator  Stuart  Symington. 

U.S.  Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

The  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teague,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

The  Honorable  John  V.  Tunney,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

His  ^cellency  Orhan  Eralp,  Ambassa- 
dor of  Turkey  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  Honorable  Stewart  L.  Udall,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  Ehirique 
Tejera  Paris,  Venezuela. 

The  Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver,  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Justice  Byron  R.  White,  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  Honorable  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

The  Honorable  Lester  L.  Wolff,  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

U.S.  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yarborough."' 

His  Excellency  Ambassador  H.  L.  Soko, 
Zambia. 


The  Vanishing  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  19, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  House  Republican  leader, 
the  Honorable  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan, and  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Arizona,  Representative  John  Rhodes, 
last  week  called  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion to  the  crisis  which  exists  in  the 
merchant  marine  fleet,  and  the  Vietnam 
shipping  situation. 

Specific  suggestions  for  immediate 
stejM  to  correct  this  crisis  were  sug- 
gested by  my  fellow  Calif omian,  Rep- 
resentative William  S.  Mailliard,  with 
whom  I  serve  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  crisis  still  exists.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  administration,  including 
the  Maritime  Administration  itself,  just 
does  not  know  what  to  do  to  save  our 
merchant  marine  and  the  world  trade 
that  it  is  supposed  to  carry.  Where  is 
the  leadership?  What  has  l^ecome  of 
the  national  maritime  policy  pronounce- 
ments we  were  promised  long  ago? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  get  America's  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  off  this  sandbar  of 
indecision.  Let  us  get  our  ships  moving 
again.  This  Nation  must  make  every 
effort  to  reclaim  its  position  of  leader- 
ship on  the  high  seas,  and  in  Interna- 
tional trade. 

The  weekly  news  magazine  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  in  Its  May  2,  1966,  issue 
calls  attention,  on  page  80.  to  this  seri- 
ous problem.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  Members  of  Congress. 
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Thi  Vantbhxng  MzacRANT  Plxtt 

A  new  stir  has  broken  out  In  Congress  over 
•n  old  Issue — tbe  dwindling  role  of  U.S.  ships 
In  world  trade. 

This  cotintry's  merdumt  marine  Is  fast 
losing  Its  place  on  the  seas. 

"The  United  States  has  dropped  to  lath 
place  among  shipbuilding  countries. 

Last  year,  leas  than  one- tenth  ot  America's 
foreign  trade  was  carried  In  American  ships. 
In  1950,  that  figure  was  above  40  percent. 

Now  charges  are  being  made  In  Congress 
that  lack  of  seaworthy  American  vessels  Is 
a  threat  to  U.S.  sec\irlty. 

Defense  Secretary  McNamara  has  denied 
that  shipping  dlfflcultlea  are  hampering  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

On  April  20,  however,  a  group  of  Republi- 
cans In  the  House  contended  that  the  United 
States  "Is  facing  a  crisis  of  major  proportions 
with  respect  to  Its  merchant  marine." 

Representative  John  Rhodes.  Republican. 
of  Ariaona,  chairman  of  the  House  Republi- 
can Policy  Cc«nmlttee,  said  that  many  of 
today's  maritime  dllllcultles  stem  from  Secre- 
tary McNamara 's  decision  several  yecirs  ago 
to  "reduce  the  role  of  ships  In  the  defense 
picture"  In  favor  of  air  transport. 

Four  years  after  this  decision,  said  Con- 
gressman Rhodes,  "two  out  of  every  three 
soldiers  In  Vietnam  had  to  be  transported  by 
ships,  and  as  of  January  of  this  year.  98  per- 
cent of  the  supplies  and  cargo  for  the  war 
went  by  ship." 

The  U.S.  Navy  la  said  to  be  alarmed  as  It 
measures  the  potential  problem  of  overseas 
supply  In  time  of  emergency  against  the 
limited  shipping  that  can  be  brought  Into 
use. 

WHAT  BtrsaXA  IB  OOINa 

The  Soviet  Union.  In  the  meantime.  Is 
building  a  modern  merchant  fleet  to  go  along 
with  a  modern  navy. 

Russia's  active  merchant  fleet  of  almost 
1.500  vesseU  Is  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
States.  By  1975,  It  will  be  twice  as  large.  The 
Russians  are  putting  to  sea  100  new  shlpe 
each  year.  The  United  States  la  fortunate 
If  It  launches  a  doeen. 

Yet  this  country  could  be  moving  toward 
a  highly  mechanized  merchant  Heet,  fast  and 
efflclent.  shipping  authorities  say. 

Knglne  rooms  now  can  be  manned  with  a 
fraction  of  the  number  of  men  formerly 
needed.  Because  ctf  automation,  the  skipper 
DMils  less  help  In  controlling  the  ship  from 
thstaKldge. 

New  engine  and  ship  designs  can  Increase 
speed,  reduce  weight  and  boost  carrying 
capacity. 

There  are  ways  to  assure  fast,  low-cost 
loading  and  unloading. 

The  potential  exists  for  a  fleet  of  nuclear- 
powered  ships  to  speed  U.8.  ootnmerce  any- 
wbere  in  the  world. 

American  shlpe.  In  the  words  of  one  mari- 
time executive,  "could  be  the  fastest  and 
most  modem  afloat,  operating  at  great  sav- 
ings below  preeent-day  costs." 

WRKU   PBOSLDC    UBS 

The  trouble  surrounding  the  VS.  merchant 
marine  Is  described  as  centering  on  the  de- 
mands of  maritime  labor — and  the  Inability 
of  Oovemment  to  bring  about  a  moderation 
In  thoee  demands. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  Is  the  slse  of  crews 
on  up-to-date,  automated  shlpe. 

The  shipping  Arms,  to  hold  down  costs  and 
keep  competitive,  are  building  ships  that  are 
highly  mechanised.  Theee  can  sail  with 
CPtWB  of  fewer  than  40  men.  compared  with 
an  average  of  SO  to  00  men  on  older  merchant 


Maritime  unions  are  balking  at  cutting  the 
size  of  the  crews  to  the  extent  the  shipping 
companies  demand. 

As  a  result,  some  newly  delivered  ships  are 
Idle.  The  series  of  manning  disputes  be- 
'^••a  "hip  operators  and  several  maritime 
ualoos  also  threatens  to  Immobilize  veaeels 


now  under  construction  but  soon  to  be 
launched. 

"The  whole  futiire  of  the  merchant  marine 
rests  on  this  Issue,"  says  James  J.  Rejrnolds, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  "So  far.  our 
efforts  to  get  a  settlement  have  been  fruit- 
less." 

Negotiations  have  been  dragging  along 
since  last  August.  At  that  time.  President 
Johnson  declared  that  a  uniform  procedure 
"for  the  handling  of  manning  and  related 
Issues  In  the  maritime  Industry  has  become 
an  absolute  necessity." 

Mr.  Johnson  arked  Secretary  of  Labor 
WUlard  Wlru  and  George  Meany.  president 
of  the  APL-CIO.  to  work  out  an  agreement 
that  would  end  the  controversy.  That  has 
not  been  accomplished. 

THE   COST    FACTOa 

Underlying  the  Immediate  dispute  over 
automated  vessels  and  their  crews  Is  a  far 
more  persistent  problem — the  steady  rise  In 
the  cost  of  building  ships  In  U.S.  yards,  and 
of  keeping  them  operating  on  the  seas. 

New  ships  can  be  constructed  In  shipyards 
abroad  for  about  half  what  It  costs  to  build 
them  in  this  country. 

Foreign  8hiix>wners.  too.  can  operate  ships 
at  far  less  cost  because  their  wage  rates  are 
lower.  Monthly  base  pay  plus  fringes  for  an 
able-bodied  seaman  In  the  United  States  is 
three  times  as  high  as  that  for  a  British  sea- 
man, and  four  times  as  much  as  that  for  a 
Japanese  sailor. 

In  the  face  of  these  costs,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  been  forced  to  pay  out  Increasing 
sums  In  subsidies  In  order  to  get  new  ships 
built  and  to  keep  some  merchant  shipping 
going  under  the  American  flag. 

I^AG    Ut    REPLACZMENTS 

A  program  for  replacing  aging  ships  owned 
by  the  14  lines  now  getting  subsidies  was 
started  more  than  10  years  ago.  It  called  for 
900  new  ships,  at  a  cost  of  MS  billion.  But 
this  program  is  now  90  ships  behind  sched- 
ule, officials  say. 

Shipping  sutwidles  have  been  In  effect  since 
1936,  when  an  act  of  Congress  provided  that 
U.S.  ships  meeting  certain  standards  could 
get  "parity  payment*"  to  help  them  meet  the 
costs  of  competing  In  world  commerce. 

Since  that  act  was  passed,  the  Govern- 
ment has  paid  out  more  than  (2  billion  In 
subsidies.  About  one-fourth  of  the  total  has 
gone  to  underwrite  ship  construction.  The 
rest  has  gone  Into  operating  subsidies — 
largely  for  seamen's  wages. 

Subsidies  for  ship  operation  currently 
amount  to  about  $200  million  a  year. 

This  money  Is  paid  out  by  the  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board,  headed  by  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator Nicholas  Johnson. 

The  Board.  In  some  recent  Instances,  has 
refused  to  approve  subsidies  for  larger  crews 
than  it  believes  new  ships  require.  To  do  so. 
It  says,  would  undermine  the  whole  concept 
of  advancement  in  maritime  technology. 
But  this  stand  by  the  Board  has  complicated 
efforts  to  settle  the  long-standing  dispute 
over  the  size  of  crews. 

An  example  came  Into  the  news  on  April 
8.  Involving  construction  of  Ave  ships  for 
American  President  Lines. 

The  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  and  the  ship 
line  had  drawn  up  a  contract  for  ships  that 
would  carry  37  crewmen  and  2  cadets.  The 
Government  agreed  to  pay  64  percent  of  con- 
struction costs. 

The  shipping  line  then  engaged  In  long 
negotiations  with  maritime  unions  to  draw 
up  a  contract  for  manning  the  vessels.  The 
unions  Insisted  on  a  crew  at  AA  men  and  2 
cadets. 

When  the  line  could  not  get  the  unions 
to  budge.  It  applied  to  the  Subsidy  Board  for 
a  change  in  its  contract,  to  permit  bertha  for 
48  men.    The  Board  denied  the  request. 

Then  the  shipping  company  appealed  to 
Alan  Boyd,  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
Tranapcrtatloii.    On  AprU  fl,  Mr.  Boyd  di- 


rected the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  to  au- 
thorize berths  for  48  men.  But  he  also  cau- 
tioned the  line  that  this  did  not  mean  it 
would  get  any  more  construction  subsidy 
money  than  the  Board  had  originally  agreed 
to  pay. 

Still  unsettled,  too.  Is  the  question  of 
whether  the  Government  will  be  willing  to 
pay  wage  subsidies  for  the  additional  sea- 
men, if  American  President  Lines  puts  them 
on  Its  new  ships. 

CARCO-RANOUNG    DISPUTES 

Another  problem  surrounds  a  dockslde 
cost-cutting  system  known  as  contalnerlza- 
tlon. 

This  Is  a  mechanized  way  of  handling 
heavy  cargo.  A  factory's  product  Is  packed 
In  a  van-size  container  at  the  plant.  Taken 
by  trailer  to  shlpslde.  It  Is  hoisted  Into  the 
hold.  The  same  technique  Is  used  for  un- 
loading at  the  cargo's  destination.  Shippers 
say  ■  this  method  eliminates  pilferage,  and 
reduces  breakage.  Insurance  costs  are  lower 
as  a  result. 

Yet  some  shipping  lines  making  use  of 
contalnerlzatlon  find  that  they  still  must 
hire  full-size  longshoremen's  gangs  to  satisfy 
union  demands. 

Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Boyd  believes 
that  ultimately  there  must  be  some  kind  of 
confederation  of  the  unions  concerned  with 
marlUme  matters.  Efforts  to  bring  this 
about  are  now  under  way,  Mr.  Boyd  adds. 

Most  maritime  officials  agree  that  labor 
peace  is  a  key  to  rehabilitating  this  coun- 
try's declining  merchant  fleet  and  to  trying 
to  compete  with  other  maritime  nations. 

"The  shipping  Industry  has  always  been 
strike  prone,  and  that  has  discouraged  In- 
vestment by  both  operators  and  the  Govern- 
ment," says  one  shipping  authority. 

Grace  Line  noted  in  Its  recent  annual  re- 
port for  1965  that  two  shipping  strikes  last 
year  cost  the  company  $4.5  million.  Lykes 
Bros.,  had  had  a  new  «ia  million  ship  tied 
up  in  t>ort  since  January  because  of  union 
demands  for  one  more  engineer  Uian  the 
company  thinks  is  Justified. 

Dock  workers  on  the  west  coast  started 
negotlaOons  AprU  15  with  shipping  com- 
panies on  a  new  contract  to  replace  one  that 
expires  July  1.  The  union  has  threatened 
to  strike  if  Its  pay  goals  are  not  met. 

WHAT    DOES     TXTTVJtZ     HOLD? 

,  Labor  problems  such  as  these  are  throwing 
blocks  in  the  way  of  what  Maritime  Admin- 
istrator Johnson  sees  as  a  bright  future  for 
merchant  shipping. 

"We  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  build 
ships  roughly  twice  as  productive  as  the  ones 
we  were  building  Just  3  years  ago."  Mr.  John- 
son says,  and  "we  now  have  under  considera- 
tion proposals  from  operators  for  ships  that 
are,  again,  roughly  twice  as  productive  as 
those  we  are  now  building." 

The  unanswered  question,  say  this  coun- 
try s  shipping  companies,  is  whether  agree- 
ment can  be  reached  with  labor  unions  to 
permit  the  new,  more  efflclent  ships  to  be 
put  into  service. 


Loyalty  Day  and  Law  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or  vxEcnoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  May  1  is  observed 
In  the  United  States  as  both  Loyalty  Day 
and  Law  Day.  The  contrast  between  our 
concept  of  a  government  by  law  and  the 
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Communist  view  of  terrorism  as  a  legi- 
timate tool  of  government  must  be  un- 
derstood, if  we  are  to  comprehend  the 
essentials  of  the  conflict  between  the 
ideologies  of  freemen  and  those  who 
have  a  contempt  for  Individual  dignity. 
Respect  for  law,  by  all  citizens, 
whether  they  be  In  private  or  public  life, 
is  central  to  the  continued  success  of  our 
system  of  representative  government  and 
is  our  best  protection  against  oppressive 
bureaucracy  on  the  one  hand  and  an- 
archy on  the  floor. 

We  need  only  to  look  behind  the  mili- 
tary operation  In  Vietnam  to  see  the 
fearsome  consequences  of  a  philosophy 
which  rejects  law  and  undertakes,  meth- 
odically, to  substitute  a  rule  of  terror  for 
civilian  authority  based  In  law. 

We  need  to  reflect  on  the  treasure  we 
have  in  the  United  States,  in  the  form 
of  a  system  of  law  related  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual.  This  system,  as 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  other  peoples 
desiring  and  appreciating  freedom,  is  the 
best  hope  of  avoiding  a  return  to  the  law 
of  the  jungle,  which  latter  animalistic 
rule  is  undergoing  a  systematic  revival 
by  the  Communist  oppressors  of  the  or- 
dinary citizens  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  South  Vietnam. 

The  following  recent  press  account  by 
Ward  Just,  appearing  in  the  April  29 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  tells,  in  the 
cold,  undramatic  language  of  statistics, 
how  the  Communist  aggressors  have  con- 
tinued a  systematic  effort  to  demonstrate 
their  unlawful,  fear-based  power  by  the 
coldblooded  execution  of  district  oflicials 
and  village  chiefs: 

MtNOB  Officials  Assassinated  by  Vietcono 
(By  Ward  Just) 
Saigon. — In  a  slow,  laconic  voice  yesterday 
afternoon,  a  US.  mission  spokesman  an- 
nounced the  March  totals  of  village  and 
hamlet  officials  killed,  kidnaped  and  wounded 
by  the  Vletcong.  The  figures  were  32  dead, 
22  kldnap>ed,  and  14  wounded. 

This  was  a  figure  not  very  much  greater 
than  the  February  totals,  and  no  one  both- 
ered to  delve  Into  precisely  who  the  casual- 
ties were.  They  were,  for  the  most  part, 
faceless  men — a  district  chief  in  Blnhdlnh 
Province,  a  village  chief  In  the  delta,  a  ham- 
let chief  in  the  1st  Corps  area.  In  fact,  8 
district  officials.  7  village  officials,  and  17 
hamlet  officials  were  killed  by  the  Vletcong  In 
acts  of  Individual  terror. 

FIVK  GOALS 

The  Russian  anarchist  Kropotkln  once 
called  terror  "the  propaganda  of  the  dead." 
Theorists  here  see  the  Vletcong  killings  as  a 
somewhat  more  intricate  pursuit  of  five  ob- 
jectives: morale  building  in  their  own  ranks, 
advertisement  of  the  muscle  of  the  move- 
ment, disorientation  and  psychological  isola- 
tion of  the  individual  Vietnamese,  elimina- 
tion of  the  opposition,  and  provocation  of 
the  government. 

In  1964,  the  first  year  in  which  reasonably 
accurate  figures  were  kept,  479  government 
offlclaU  were  killed  and  663  abducted.  In 
1965,  608  were  killed  and  804  abducted.  So 
far  this  year,  the  terror  has  seemed  to  slacken 
slightly.  In  the  first  3  months,  130  have 
been  killed.  96  abducted. 

These  are  officials.  Civilian  terror  Is  an- 
other matter,  and  another  category.  Last 
year,  there  were  more  than  2.000  killed,  nearly 
7,000  kidnaped,  and  more  than  2,000  wounded 
in  the  Republic. 

Most  of  the  Interest  here  has  centered 
around  the  officials,  district,  hamlet  and  vil- 
lage chiefs,  and  their  aids.  The  assassina- 
tion pattern  appears  to  be  directed  against 


the  very  best  and  the  very  worst  officials, 
"against  the  highly  popular  and  effective 
government  civil  servant  and  against  the 
most  corrupt  and  Digressive  local  official, "  ac- 
cording to  one  expert  here.  "Such  a  policy 
obviously  stimulates  mediocrity  among  civil 
servants." 

One  survey  of  assassinations  committed 
against  Vietnamese  officials  indicated  that  In 
almost  every  case  of  killing  and  kidnaping 
the  officials  were  native  to  the  village  they 
served  and  were  not  Saigon  appointees 
brought  in  from  the  outside. 

SOME  ARE   REPRISALS 

As  often  as  not,  the  assassinations  are  sim- 
ply reprl.^als. 

Last  October,  for  example,  the  Government 
launched  one  of  Its  periodic  psychological 
warfare  campaigns  In  the  delta  after  a  day 
of  public  demonstrations  in  support  of  the 
Government  in  a  hamlet  of  Phongdinh  Prov- 
ince. Petitions  of  loyalty  were  presented  to 
the  hamlet  chief  and  his  deputy.  That 
night,  a  Communist  force  Invaded  the  ham- 
let, hauled  the  two  men  out  of  their  homes, 
and  shot  them  on  the  spot  with  machine- 
guns. 

Captured  Vletcong  documents  indicate  the 
care  with  which  the  killings  are  planned: 
"The  plan  for  elimination  of  tyrants  must  be 
very  carefully  worked  out,"  reads  one  such 
paper.  "Investigation  of  those  to  be  elimi- 
nated must  be  meticulously  conducted. 
Leaflets  must  be  disseminated  to  make  the 
people  clearly  understand  the  crimes  of  the 
tyrants  to  be  executed  and  our  motives  In 
executing  them  and  to  warn  other  ty- 
rants •  •  •  (we  must)  take  advantage  of 
the  deaths  of  the  tyrants  to  terrorize  the 
enemy  generally  and  cause  the  lower  echelons 
of  his  organization  to  disintegrate." 

death  WARRANT  SENT 

There  is  often  an  attempt.  In  keeping  with 
the  Vletcong  view  of  itself  as  the  legitimate 
government,  at  legal  processes.  A  court 
meets  and  the  villager,  not  present.  Is  "con- 
demned to  death.  His  denth  warrant  Is  of- 
ten sent  him  through  the  malls  or  left  on  a 
doorstep.  It  declarer  that  he  has  been  tried 
and  has  been  found  guilty  and  Is  to  be  pun- 
ished, which  always  means  execution  "in 
accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  people's 
court."     Then  the  villager  Is  assassinated. 

The  Vletcong  themselves  advertise  the 
method  of  assassination.  The  Australian 
Conununlst,  Wilfred  Burchett.  broadcasting 
over  Hanoi  radio,  quoted  a  Vletcong  giving 
this  account  of  one  assassination: 

"In  Moduc  district  •  •  •  was  one  Chau 
a  main  Diemlst  agent  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  former  resistance 
members.  We  sent  a  group  of  guerrillas  dis- 
guised as  Diemist  officers  to  his  house  •  •  •. 
Four  men  persuaded  him  that  the  next  day 
was  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  birthday  and  that  the 
Vletcong  would  certainly  make  trouble,  so 
action  must  be  taken  that  night  •  •  •. 
Eventually  he  agreed  and  we  set  out  with 
some  of  his  agents.  About  1  kilometer  from 
his  bouse  he  was  assassinated  and  his  agents 
were  arrested." 

leaders  ELIMINATED 

From  the  evidence,  officials  here  say  that 
the  primary  objective  is  nothing  less  than  the 
elimination  of  an  entire  class  of  Vietnamese: 
the  local  leaders  and  government  representa- 
tives as  well  as  the  natural  leaders  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

"The  Vletcong  does  not  pursue  terror  In  a 
random  and  Indiscriminate  pattern,"  says 
one  American.  "On  the  contrary,  the  kill- 
ing of  individuals  is  done  with  great  speci- 
ficity." 

One  result  of  the  campaign  against  district, 
vlUage.  and  hamlet  (the  designations  corres- 
pond roughly  to  coimty,  township  and  town) 
officials  is  that  when  one  Is  murdered  or  kid- 
naped a  replacement  Is  not  readily  found. 
When  one  Is.  he  often  refuses  to  sleep  In 
the  hamlet,  preferring  Instead  a  nearby  army 


poet.    Security  deteriorates  and  Isolation  In- 
creases. 

The  terror  war  In  the  countryside  con- 
tinues with  little  hope  of  Improvement.  In 
many  {wovinoes,  the  Vletcong  seem  to  strike 
almost  at  will.  The  men  best  able  to  or- 
ganize the  vUlages  to  resist  them  are  being 
systematically  killed  or  kidnaped. 


The  Buffalo  Plan:   A  Uniqne  Approach 
to  Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  in  the  April  issue 
of  Buffalo  which  delineates  a  unique  and 
cooperative  approach  to  unemployment 
and  the  need  for  more  skilled  manpower 
This  "Buffalo  plan"  is  known  as  the 

Opportunities      Development      Corp. 

ODC.  Emerging  out  of  a  unique 
and  commendable  partnership  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People  and  the  Buffalo 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  ODC 
was  initiated  as  a  self-help  effort  to  train 
imemployed  workers,  to  provide  jobs  for 
them  and  needec  manpower  for  Buf- 
falo's booming  industry. 

I  call  this  organization  to  your  atten- 
tion because  I  beUeve  that  the  foimders 
and  participants  have  shown  outstand- 
ing initiative  and  ingenuity  in  at- 
tempting to  expand  the  employment  op- 
portunities for  economically  deprived 
residents  of  the  Buffalo  area.  It  cer- 
tainly is  a  pleasing  and  healthy  develop- 
ment when  disparate  organizations  like 
the  chamber  of  commerce  and  the 
NAACP  can  get  together  and  work  in  a 
friendly,  cooperative  atmosphere  for 
shared  goals.  And.  if  I  may  say  so,  it 
speaks  well  of  my  hometown. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  the  article  from  Buffalo  in  the 
Record.  It  outlines  more  specifically 
the  goals,  objectives  and  individual  par- 
ticipants of  the  ODC. 

CHAMBER   Report 

A  new  nonprofit  corporation  was  an- 
nounced last  month  to  expand  employment 
opportunities  for  economically  deprived  resi- 
dents of  the  Buffalo  area. 

Announcement  of  the  formation  of  the 
Opportunities  Development  Corp.  (ODC) 
was  made  at  a  luncheon  meeting  held  by  the 
corporation  In  the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 
Making  the  announcement  were  the  cochalr- 
man  of  the  founding  organization.  NAACP 
President  Donald  Lee  and  Henry  Coords, 
plant  manager  of  Western  Electric  Co.,  Inc. 
and  vice  president,  public  affairs,  of  the  Buf- 
falo area  chamber. 

Speaking  at  the  luncheon.  Coords  said  the 
new  corporation  was  established  following 
a  series  of  meetings  held  since  last  Septem- 
ber between  officials  of  local  community- 
Interest  organizations  and  the  chamber's 
executive  committee. 

This  group,  he  said.  IdenUfled  the  most 
pressing  problem  confronting  the  Niagara 
Frontier  today  as  "providing  jobs  for  the 
area's  economically  deprived  persons."  It 
was  agreed  In  these  meetings  that  no  reversal 
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of  the  chronic  unemployment  pattern  among 
the  economically  deprived — which  are  pre- 
dominantly but  not  exclusively  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Rlcans— can  be  expected  until  train- 
ing programs  and  better  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  made  available.  The  ODC  was 
Inltltaed  as  a  self-help  effort  by  the  com- 
munity groups  with  the  full  support  of  the 
chamber. 

ODC  propdeea  to  solve  the  problem  through 
the  following  courses  of  action: 

1.  Securing  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  Jobs 
for  those  presently  categorized  as  "economi- 
cally deprived"  by  determining  the  present 

-  and  future  needs  of  area  Industry  and  busi- 
ness. 

2.  Kstablishment  of  a  program  for  upgrad- 
ing the  employment  levels  of  tbose  already 
employed. 

3.  Development  and  Implementation  of  re- 
medial educational  training  and  retraining 
programs. 

4.  Gathering  and  distribution  of  Informa- 
tion dealing  with  existing  and  anticipated 
needs  of  the  area's  labor  market. 

Cords  added  that  ODC  Is  Intended  to  serve 
M  a  unifying  force  In  accomplishing  these 
objectives  by  working  closely  with  buslneaa. 
cooununlty  and   government  agencies. 

T*e  cvganlBatlon  In  Its  formative  stage  has 
already  received  wide  acclaim  by  Federal 
Government  groups  who  have  examined  Its 
program.  Its  unique  blending  of  represen- 
tatioo  froca  the  oonununlty.  dvll  rights 
groups.  State  employment  service,  CAO.  and 
the  chamber  may  well  make  it  a  model  for 
other  large  clUee.  Already  the  VS.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  expressed  Interest  and  has 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  participants  to 
make  a  presentation  at  Its  annual  meeting 
in  IKay. 

Also  announced  by  Coords  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  Allen  H.  Bush,  of  205  Marine 
D«1'»».  ••  full-time  executive  director  of  the 
Opportunities  Development  Corp. 

The  new  executive  director,  who  received  a 
doctor  of  podiatry  degree  from  Long  Island 
University  in  1947.  is  presently  on  leave  of 
abbence  from  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service,  where  he  served  as  associate 
manager  of  the  youth  opportunities  center. 

Dr.  Bush  has  been  with  the  SUte  employ- 
ment service  since  1946,  serving  progreeslvely 
as  employment  Interviewer-counselor,  minor- 
ity group  representative,  and  acting  super- 
visor of  placement  unit,  and  minority  groups 
service  coardln»tor  for  Erie  County.  In  19fl2. 
he  was  eoOTdlnator  of  a  special  committee 
which  worked  with  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  studying  the  effects  <rf  the  closing  of 
■rast  tracts  in  the  Mesabi  Iron  Range  on  em- 
ployment among  asverml  large  minority 
groups  in  the  MlnnsspoUs-St.  Paul  area. 

ODC  has  been  financed  thus  far  by  contri- 
butions from  selected  oocnpanles  In  western 
New  York.  With  the  oaclal  establishment 
or  the  eorporatlop.  It  la  anUdpated  that  ad- 
ditional retvenus  wUi  become  available  from 
tlw  eanunanlty  at  large,  from  foundations, 
and  troBi  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

The  new  corporation  Is  an  Incorporated.  In- 
dependently financed,  professionally  directed, 
not-for-profit  organisation.  The  governing 
tody  is  a  12-member  board  of  directors.  0 
trxnn  the  chamber's  board  and  8  from  the 
oommunlty  organlnttlons.  ODC  will  operate 
ttom  oOoes  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Manu- 
factuiws  A  Traders  Trust  Co.  Building. 

Serving  with  Coords  on  ODCs  executive 
committee  are  NAACP  President  Donald  Lee. 
chairman:  Coiamunlty  Action  Organization 
THnctot  Ambrose  I.  Lane,  secretary;  and 
Manufacturers  &  Traders  Trust  Co.  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Millard.  Jr  .  treasurer  Directors 
Include  Charles  Brewer,  president-elect  of 
CORK;  Leeland  Jones,  associate  director  of 
the  Buffalo  Urban  League;  George  Rose,  presl- 
<lsat  of  Cltlsens  Community  Interest;  and 
the  Rererend  MUton  Williams;  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  chamber's  board- 
Jack  D.  Bums,  president.  Sample.  Inc.;  Jack 


E.  Clark,  general  manager,  Wew  York  Tele- 
phone Co.;  Max  B.  B.  Clarkson,  president. 
Graphic  Controls.  Inc.;  Kdmund  T.  Piatt, 
president.  William  Hengerer  Oo.;  Lawrence 
O.  RUey.  manager,  American  Airlines.  Inc.; 
and  Herbert  D.  Clay,  president.  Iroquois  Gas 
Corp.  Riley  and  Clay  are  alternates  on 
ODCs  board. 

Buffalo's  gift  to  Its  Japanese  slater  city. 
Kanaaawa.  was  shipped  by  American  Airlines 
and  Pan  Amo-ican  Airlines  March  17.  The 
gift,  a  bronze  statue  of  a  bison,  was  sculp- 
tured by  Mrs.  Reginald  B.  Taylor,  and  was 
partly  financed  by  a  public  subscription 
drive. 

John  M.  Galvln.  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Marine  Midland  Triist  Co. 
of  Western  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce's  Boost 
Buffalo  Committee,  announced  that  Marine 
Midland  Trust  wouUd  underwrite  a  portion  of 
the  cosu  of  casting  the  statue  which  were  not 
met  by  the  drive. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

^  OF    KTW    TOKK 

IN  TTOsHOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1968 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  anJdst  the 
horror  and  terror  of  war,  there  are  al- 
ways stories  of  courage  and  bravery  and 
dedication.  There  are  some  heroes  who 
become  the  subjects  of  novels  or  movies. 
But  there  are  also  stories  of  unsung 
heroes,  modest  men  of  quiet  courage  who 
have  the  strength  to  do  what  they  believe 
Is  right. 

Such  a  man  was  Sp4c.  Hflchael  J.  Mc- 
Ooldrlck,  age  20,  who  was  killed  in  action 
in  Vietnam  on  April  16.  1966. 

In  "Last  Thoughts  of  a  Young  OI," 
published  by  the  New  York  Post  on  April 
20,  1966,  Jay  Levin  presented  a  moving 
portrait  of  Michael  McOoldrlck.  He  was 
a  devoted  son  who  wrote  mild  letters  to 
his  mother  to  spare  her  excessive  an- 
Kiiish.  He  was  a  considerate  brother. 
He  was  a  thoughtful  boyfriend.  He  was 
a  nne  athlete  who  starred  at  Good  Shep- 
herd School  and  George  Washington 
High  School — the  son  of  John  McOold- 
rick.  a  famous  star  of  Oaellc  footbcdl. 
He  was  a  courageous  soldier  who  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 

The  story  from  the  New  York  Post 
follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post.   Apr.  20,    19««J 

Last  Thoughts  op  a  Youno  GI 

(By  Jay  Levin) 

Michael  Joseph  McGoIdrlck.  like  so  many 
others  who  are  there,  kept  his  letters  to  his 
family  free  of  the  sounds  and  sights  of  death. 
His  letters  home  from  Vietnam  were  no  more 
revealing  than  the  postcards  of  a  summer 
camper.  "I  am  fliie.  How  are  you?"  was 
their  substance. 

The  death  of  a  friend  went  unmarked  and 
unmoumed  by  his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
McOoldrlck,  because  he  would  not  be  the 
bearer  of  peUnful  news.  Only  once,  in  a 
typlcaUy  brief  letter,  did  he  hint  at  the 
hideous  reality  of  the  war. 

"Went  on  operations."  he  wrote.  "The 
trench  I  was  In  had  four  others  In  It.  They 
all  got  hit  but  me  •  •  •  I  was  lucky.  Tb- 
nlgtat  rm  going  to  a  movie. -  \ 

But  what  Michael  felt  cotnpeUed  to' con- 


ceal from  his  mother,  he  shared  with  his  girl- 
friend, 17-year-old  Noreen  O'Connor.  It  was 
to  her  that  he  wrote  of  his  fears  and  doubts. 
His  final  letter  to  her  was  written  last 
Thursday.  "If  I  had  listened  to  my  mother." 
he  said,  of  his  having  enlisted  for  3  years  in- 
stead of  advancing  his  2-year  draft  as  his 
mother  wanted.  "I  would  have  been  out  yes- 
,   terday." 

This  letter  arrived  Monday.  But  the  diy 
before  the  Defense  Department  had  sent  Its 
man  to  tell  Mrs.  McOoldrlck  her  son  was 
dead. 

And  late  yesterday,  the  Pentagon,  on  its 
latest  casualty  list,  made  known  publicly  thnt 
Sp4c.  Michael  J.  McOoldrlck  of  502  West 
213th  Street,  had  been  killed  In  action. 

That  Is  all.  No  details  of  place  or  time 
or  the  significance  of  the  death.  And  that  Is 
all  Mrs.  McGoIdrlck  learned  Sunday  when 
she  answered  her  door  at  7:45  am.  and  saw 
an  obviously  nervous  Army  captain  who 
asked  If  she  were  Elizabeth  McOoldrlck. 

"For  a  second  I  thought  he  was  a  friend 
of  Michael's.  Then  I  remembered  the  new 
policy — no  more  telegrams.  He  took  out  a 
piece  of  paper  and  read  from  It,  Just  that 
Michael  was  killed  In  action.  I  said  "How 
can  you  stand  there  and  read  so  coldly?"  He 
said  It  wasn't  cold,  it  was  Just  part  of  hU 
Job." 

Michael  Joseph  McGoIdrlck,  who  was  20 
and  who  lived  the  first  18  years  of  his  life  In 
the  same  comfortable  five-room  apartment 
on  213th  Street,  did  not  want  to  worry  his 
mother  with  the  harsher  realities  of  a  sol- 
dler's  Ufe.  He  never  told  her.  for  example, 
that  he  had  once  taken  upon  himself  the 
burden  of  easing  the  pain  for  a  dead  friend's 
family  by  writing  to  the  friend's  son. 

"I  know  he  didn't  want  to  trouble  me.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  tay  six  children.  He 
was  my  baby.  He  knew  It.  My  husband  died 
2  years  ago  and  Michael  didn't  want  me 
thinking  about  what  could  happen  over 
there.  He  never  did  make  any  complaint  In 
any  of  his  letters." 

Vietnam,  where  Michael  had  fought  since 
February,  changed  him.  He  had  quit  school 
4  months  after  his  father  died  In  December 
1964.  to  become  a  soldier.  He  volunteered 
for  the  paratroopers  and  duty  In  Vietnam. 
But  he  had  to  wait  until  February  of  this 
year,  when  he  turned  20. 

"He  thought  being  a  soldier  was  the  great- 
est thing."  said  his  brother  John,  26.  "I 
never  thought  he'd  be  able  to  take  the  dis- 
cipline. But  he  made  specialist  fourth,  he 
went  to  the  paratroopers,  and  he  was  good 
enough  to  Instruct  ROTC  classes  at  West 
Point  last  summer.  He  once  even  men- 
tioned making  a  career  of  the  service.** 

But  not  after  shipping  out  to  Vietnam 
with  the  27th  Infantry.  "He  wasn't  disen- 
chanted." Mrs.  Mary  Buenaga,  30.  his  sister 
explains.  "He  was  Just  scared.  He  wanted 
to  come  home  and  get  married." 

Michael  Joseph  McOoldrlck  was  the  son 
of  John  McOoldrlck.  "the  Babe  Ruth  of 
Gaelic  football."  When  he  came  here  in  the 
1990's— John  was— he  still  Is— hailed  as  the 
greatest  player  of  Irish  football.  Prom  him. 
Michael  acquired  his  love  of  things  physical. 
At  Good  Shepherd  Grammar  School  he 
played  basketball.  Later  he  was  an  end  for 
the  Inwood  Rams  football  team,  played  CYO 
basketball,  ran  track  and  high-Jumped  at 
George  Washington  High  School.  His  many 
trophies  include  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Medal 
for  physical  fitness  and  another  from  his 
battalion  during  basic  training. 

Aside  from  his  brief  filrtation  with  a  mili- 
tary career,  he  had  one  vague  dream.  "He 
wanted  to  become  a  detective  who  worked 
with  kids."  another  sister.  Margaret,  21.  says. 
"He  ao  loved  kids  he  thought  he  might  help 
them  as  a  cop." 

He  was  always  available  to  babysit  for  his 
six  nephews  and  three  nieces,  the  children 
of  his  brother.  John,  and  sisters.  Mary,  Mrs 
Ann  Shields,  36,  and  Mrs.  Ellsh  Hlckey,  28^ 
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He  brought  Army  fatigues  and  cape  for  hU 
nephews,  who,  John  says,  "loved  him  tre- 
mendously." 

And  now  this  friendly,  freckled  boy,  who 
once  gave  artificial  respiration  to  an  old 
man  after  an  accident  and  never  told  his 
family  about  saving  him.  Is  coming  home  to 
lie  beside  his  father  at  St.  Raymond's  Ceme- 
tery in  the  Bronx. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICAnON  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  op  Laws  op  the  Untted  States 

Tttle  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Rxcoao;   akrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations. MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,  i  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — ^The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — ^The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7 Vi -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 '/4 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning:  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published   in   the  Record  shall   be   in   the 


hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  in 
time  for  publication  in  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  8u^mitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing In  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 


This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  t>ecause  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shaU  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — ^No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rvUe  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shaU  retvu-n 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  In  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  in  making  their 
report,  shall  gfve  the  probable  cost  of  the 
^)ropo8ed  pmfting  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
PubUc  Prir)^.  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Cojfe,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 
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Got.  Hulett  Smitk,  of  West  Yirgiwa; 
Surf.  Gen.  William  Stewart;  and 
Former  Got.  George  Leader,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Join  in  Cmsade  Againat 
Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF   WEST    VIKCIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  in  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  a 
timely  program  was  held  in  the  crusade 
against  cancer.  Gov.  Hulett  C.  Smith, 
Dr.  William  H.  Stewart,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  our  Public  Health  Service,  and 
former  Gov.  George  M.  Leader,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, were  speakers.  Walter  L.  Hart, 
civic  leader,  presided. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  West 
Virginia  University  Medical  School,  and 
the  Monongalia  County  Medical  and 
Cancer  Societies  in  an  effort  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  everyone  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  fight  against  cancer. 

Dr.  Stewart  commented : 

Viruses  have  been  firmly  linked  with  can- 
cer In  many  experimental  animals.  Recently 
scientists  using  the  electron  microscope  have 
discovered  vlrus'lke  particles  In  the  blood 
of  human  patients  suffering  from  leukenla. 
These  particles  resemble  known  animal  leu- 
kemia viruses.  As  this  line  of  Investigation 
Is  pursued  further,  we  can  begin  to  envision 
the  possibility  of  cancer  vaccines  on  the 
horizon.  Prevention  Is,  of  course,  our  high- 
est goal. 

Thus  there  Is  now  hope  of  finding  a 
method  of  combat  for  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease. Much  research  is  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  Nation  and  commenting 
on  the  part  West  Virginia  is  performing. 
Dr.  Stewart  added : 

There  Is  Increasing  hope,  also.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  using  surgery.  X-ray  treat- 
ment, and  drugs  or  combinations  of  these 
procedures.  West  Virginia  University  Medi- 
cal School  here  In  Morgantown  Is  partici- 
pating In  one  of  the  largest  experimental 
programs  ever  undertaken  In  medicine — the 
cancer  chemotherapy  program — whereby 
many  thousands  of  chemical  compounds  are 
tested  each  year  for  their  possible  effective- 
ness against  various  types  of  cancer. 

Discussing  methods  of  prevention,  the 
Surgeon  General  stated: 

Of  all  the  new  discoveries  and  procedures 
that  have  come  out  of  our  multlbllUon-dollar 
Investment  In  cancM'  research  over  the  past 

three  decades,  this  one — stopping  smoking 

could  save  the  most  lives.  It's  the  simplest 
one  of  all. 

Governor  Leader,  vice  president  of  the 
crusade,  who  has  made  many  significant 
contributions  toward  the  cause  of  com- 
bating cancer,   also  spoke  l)efore   this 
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university  city  group,  whose  citizens  are 
constantly  striving  to  be  better  informed 
while  helping  their  fellow  man. 

Governor  Smith,  addressing  the  group 
in  the  terminal  at  the  Morgantown  Air- 
port, said: 

We  know  that  cancer.  If  discovered  early, 
can  be  stopped  If  we're  on  otir  toes.  Yet 
often  I  find  across  this  State,  that  becavise 
of  our  great  advances  In  medicine,  there  is  a 
sort  of  complacency  on  the  part  of  many 
people.  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous. 
This  Is  not  a  time  for  complacency.  The 
greatest  battle  to  be  fought  against  cancer 
Is  the  battle  that  Is  fought  by  the  Individual. 

The  Governor  continued :    * 
Forty-eight  million   people  now   alive   on 
this  planet  will   become  victims  of  cancer. 
Some  will  be  cured.    Our  work  must  be  to- 
ward the  day  when  all  will  be  cured. 

It  is  with  this  thought,  dedication,  and 
service,  that  each  of  us  must  share  our 
burden  in  overcoming  this  killer  which 
continues  to  claim  thousands  of  unneces- 
sary lives  each  year.  I  was  pleased  to 
participate  in  the  program,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  addresses  of 
Governor  Smith  and  Surgeon  General 
Stewart. 

There    being    no    objection,   the   ad- 
dresses were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Speech     bt     Gov.     Hulftt     C.     Smith     of 

West   VmciNiA,  at  Morgantown,   W.   Va 

Aprh,  17,  1966 

There's  an  old  proverb  that  says,  "He 
who  has  health  has  hope — and  he  who  has 
hope  has  everything." 

There  Is  no  area  In  the  field  of  medicine 
where  there  Is  more  hope  than  In  the  drive 
to  seek  a  cure  for  cancer. 

But  while  thU  Is  still  only  a  hope.  It  Is  a 
very  real  one,  because  the  determination  of 
groups  like  this  one  give  It  meaning  and 
direction. 

We  know  that  cancer.  If  discovered  early, 
can  be  stopped  if  we're  on  oiu-  toes. 

Yet  often  I  find  across  this  State,  that 
because  of  our  great  advances  In  medicine, 
there  is  a  sort  of  "complacency"  on  the  part 
of  many  people. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  complacency. 

The  greatest  batUe  to  be  fought  against 
cancer  Is  the  battle  that  Is  fought  by  the 
Individual. 

We  know  this  to  be  the  case,  for  the  dan- 
ger signals  of  cancer  appear  first  to  the  In- 
dividual. This  Is  why  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  should  be  familiar  with  them. 

President  Johnson  told  us  in  his  message 
on  health: 

"We  must  not  allow  the  modem  miracles 
of  medicine  to  mesmerize  us. 

"The  work  most  needed  to  advance  the 
Nation's  health  will  not  be  done  for  us  by 
miracles." 

That's  why  your  cancer  drive  this  year  Is 
so  Important. 

You  are  not  only  seeking  funds  to  carry 
on  this  fight. 

You  are  seeking  to  educate  our  men.  wom- 
en and  chUdren  to  the  warning  signs  of 
cancer. 

Life  Is  at  stake. 


Forty-eight  million  people  now  alive  on 
this  planet  will  become  victims  of  cancer. 

Some  wUl  be  cured. 

Our  work  must  be  toward  the  day  when  all 
wUl  be  cured. 

That  Is  how  important  this  drive  is. 

Morgantown  Is  to  be  commended. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart,  this  program  to- 
day Is  typical  of  the  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion that  goes  Into  worthwhile  projects  in 
this  university  city. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  the 
university  medical  school,  the  Monongalia 
County  Medical  and  Cancer  Societies  have 
Joined  to  sponsor  this  program,  and  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  everyone  the  need  to"" 
step  up  the  fight  against  cancer. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you  on  your  deter- 
mination and  your  enthusiasm. 

I  know  this  campaign  will  be  a  success. 

The  fact  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  has  Joined  us  underlines  the 
Importance  of  this  event. 

General  Stewart,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  West  Virginia,  I  welcome  you  to  our 
State — and  Introduce  you  to  a  people  who 
like  to  get  things  done. 

We  are  honored  that  you  chose  to  spend 
Sunday  afternoon  with  us. 

And  we  want  you  to  know  that  we  In 
West  Virginia  Join  you  and  the  President  In 
every  effort  to  bring  both  health  and  hope 
to  the  American  people. 

Partnership  for  Better  Health 
(Speech  by  William  H.  Stewart.  MX>.,  Sur- 
geon General,  Public  Health  Service.  VS. 
Department    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare) 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  today  as 
you  focus  the  attention  of  your  city  and 
State  on  one  of  man's  hardest  struggles — 
the  long  war  against  cancer. 

This  gathering  symbolizes  In  many  ways 
the  strong  alliance  that  we  in  America  have 
formed  over  the  years  to  combat  disease.  All 
elements  of  that  alliance  are  represented 
here:  the  private  practitioners  upon  whom 
the  delivery  of  health  care  ultimately  de- 
pends; the  university  medical  schocrf,  which 
has  become  the  great  generating  force  for 
now  health  knowledge  as  well  as  the  teacher 
of  practitioners  for  the  future:  the  govern- 
mental sphere,  which  Is  lending  Increasing 
support  to  the  Nation's  health  efforts;  and 
finally — and  most  Important  of  all — the  vol- 
untary efforts  of  private  citizens.  Let  me 
address  my  first  remarks  to  the  volunteer 
health  workers  upon  whose  effcwts  the 
success  of  your  cancer  program  will  depend. 

It  Is  part  of  my  Job.  as  a  representative 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  view  the 
health  problems  of  p)eople  from  a  national 
window — to  assess  overall  needs  and  search 
for  generalized  solutions. 

But  It  Is  necessary  that  I  keep  a  few  basic 
truths  firmly  In  mind — that  every  "national" 
health  problem  Is  no  more  than  the  simi 
of  Individual  patients  who  are  sick  or  in- 
jured, being  treated  by  Individual  physicians 
and  nurses,  needing  care  at  community  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  Medicine  Is  a 
pecullariy  human  science.  Health  adminis- 
tration is  a  particularly  human   challenge. 

It  Is  most  important,  therefore,  that  those 
at  us  who  are  concerned  with  broad  national 
health  problems  meet  with  groups  which  are 
coming  to  grips  with  these  problems  in  their 
own  oonununitlee.    We  need  the  Invlgoratlon 
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of  people  like  youraelves  who  are  on  the  fir- 
ing line  of  community  bealtb  efforte. 

I  consider  It  a  distinct  pleasure  to  meet 
with  men  and  women  who  are  making  such 
an  Important  contribution  to  our  society. 
You  here  axe  Identified  with  the  finest  type 
of  civic  responsibility — unselfish  devotion 
to  the  conquest  of  disease  and  the  advance- 
ment of  human  well-being. 

Kach  of  you  Is  affiliated  with  a  number  of 
organizations.  Tour  interests  encompass  a 
variety  of  causes.  But  you  share  a  common 
bond  of  compwsslon  and  dedication.  You 
know  the  needs  of  people  for  medical  care, 
•a  well  as  for  friendship,  companionship, 
and  the  kind  of  services  that  make  life  more 
rewarding — and  each  of  you  Is  doing  some- 
thing about  It. 

Ours  Is  a  time  of  high  expectation  for 
health  services  and  high  hopes  for  the  con- 
quest of  disease.  The  explosive  growth  of 
scientific  knowledge  In  the  past  two  decades 
has  brovight  many  once  hopeless  diseases 
within  our  powers  of  control  and  has  brought 
us  to  the  threshold  of  still  greater  achieve- 
ments. 

It  is  even  a  time  of  high  hopes  In  the  field 
of  cancer — once  considered  the  very  image 
of  hopelessness. 

Recent  research,  for  example,  suggests  that 
viruses  may  be  involved  in  the  causation  of 
human  cancers.  Vlriises  have  been  firmly 
linked  with  cancers  in  many  experimental 
animals.  Recently  scientists  using  the  elec- 
tron microscope  have  discovered  viruslike 
particles  In  the  blood  of  human  patients  suf- 
fering from  leukemia.  These  particles  re- 
semble known  animal  leukemia  viruses.  As 
this  line  of  Investigation  Is  pursued  further, 
we  can  begin  to  envision  the  possibility  of 
cancer  vaccines  on  the  horizon.  Prevention 
la,  of  course,  our  highest  goal. 

There  Is  increasing^  hope,  also.  In  the 
treatment  of  cancer  using  surgery.  X-ray 
treatment,  and  drugs  or  combinations  of 
these  procedures.  The  University  of  West 
Virginia  Medical  School  here  in  Morgantown 
Is  participating  In  one  of  the  largest  experi- 
mental programs  ever  undertaken  in  medi- 
cine— the  cancer  chemotherapy  program 
whereby  many  thousands  of  chemical  com- 
pounds are  tested  each  year  for  their  p>oeslbIe 
eSe^lveness  against  various  types  of  cancer. 

Progress  Is  painfully  alow,  but  definitely 
Visible,  Pattenu  with  certain  kinds  of  can- 
cer have  experienced  prolonged  remission  of 
symptoms  following  treatment  by  some  of 
the  chemicals  screened  in  thte  program. 
Not  long  ago  our  best  claim  was  that  we 
could  save  one-fourth  of  cancer  victims. 
Now  the  percentage  has  moved  up  to  one- 
third,  and  cancer  experts  tell  us  that  we 
could  save  half  if  the  disease  Is  detected  in 
tInM  and  if  the  beat  in  modem  medical  care 
WM«  universally  accessible. 

We  are  also  moving  forward  on  these  two 
fronts — early  diagnosis,  and  channeling  new 
knowledge  into  widespread  practice.  Partly 
as  a  result  of  a  new  Public  Health  Service 
program,  more  and  more  women  each  year 
are  being  ticsted  for  cervical  cancer — a  form 
of  the  disease  that  is  almost  always  curable 
if  diagnosed  in  Its  early  stages.  An  excellent 
diagnostic  test — the  Papanlcolau  smear  test — 
baa  been  available  for  30  years.  Yet  until 
i«c«ntly  relaUvely  few  received  the  benefit 
of  this  lifesavlng  measure,  and  cervical 
cancer  has  continued  to  claim  thousands  of 
uxmeceaaary  deaths  each  year. 

Another  dlagnoaUe  procedure  of  high 
promise — known  as  mammography — is  now 
being  put  to  work  to  detect  breast  cancer 
at  an  early,  often  curable  stage.  Getting 
these  procedures  Into  general  practice  Is  a 
tough  Job.  It  Involves  educating  the  public, 
educating  the  medical  profession,  and  train- 
ing suffldent  numbers  of  technicians  to  carry 
out  the  processes.  Across  the  country,  with 
Um  help  of  the  whole  health  partnership, 
Umm  educaUonal  taaka  are  being  undertaken. 


And  then,  of  course,  there  Is  the  most 
mystifying  problem  of  all  from  a  health 
standpoint — the  problem  of  lung  cancer  and 
its  association  with  smcAlng.  Ifore  than  a 
years  have  passed  since  my  predecessor  as 
Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  re- 
leased the  report  of  his  distinguished  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Smoking  imd  Health. 
All  the  additional  scientific  evidence  that  has 
been  built  up  since  the  report  simply 
strengthens  its  conclusions.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  In  any  reasonable  mind  that  cig- 
arette smoking  is  directly  linked  with  lung 
cancer,  that  lung  cancer  is  now  the  deadliest 
of  all  forms  of  cancer,  and  that  Its  toll  will 
continue  to  Increase  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change   in  the  Nation's  smoking   habits. 

Yet  we,  as  a  nation,  go  on  smoking  cig- 
arettes in  greater  numbers  each  year.  There 
has  been  a  decline  in  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion, which  reflects  the  fact  that  some  people 
have  been  convinced  by  science  and  are 
tough  enough  to  act  on  their  convictions. 
But  the  total  number  of  cigarettes  keeps 
going  up  as  the  population  grows. 

Of  all  the  new  discoveries  and  procedures 
that  have  come  out  of  our  multlbllllon- 
doUar  Investment  In  cancer  research  over 
the  past  three  decades,  this  one — stopping 
smoking — could  save  the  most  lives.  It's  the 
simplest  one  of  all. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  my  point  of 
departure.  National  health  problems  are 
the  problems  of  individual  people.  That's 
why  the  voluntary  part  of  the  health  part- 
nership is  probably  the  most  important  of 
all  in  the  long  run.  Private  citizens,  work- 
ing among  their  neighbors  in  their  own 
community,  are  the  heart  of  the  Nations 
health  effort. 

The  people  of  Morgantown  and  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  can  take  great  pride  In  your 
achievements.  Your  shining  modem  medical 
school  is  taking  vigorous  part  in  the  process 
of  building  the  scientific  knowledge  upon 
which  tomorrow's  medicine  will  be  based. 
It  Is  preparing  young  people  to  practice 
that  medicine  of  tomorrow,  to  bring  Its 
benefits  to  the  State,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

Most  of  all  you  can  take  pride  In  your 
personal  dedication  to  better  health  that 
has  caused  you  to  devote  your  efforts  to 
the  long  struggle  against  cancer.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said,  "Nothing  is  troublesome 
that  we  do  willingly." 

It  Is  the  willingness  of  your  hearts  and 
hands  that  will  help  us  scale  new  heights 
In  the  unending  battle  against  disease  and 
suffering  and  premature  death.  You  can 
be  very  sure  that  what  you  do  desperately 
needs  doing.  We  need  the  dedication  and 
the  inspiration  oX  the  volunteer  health 
worker. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me,  as  Surgeon 
General,  to  salute  you  for  the  Important 
contributions  you  are  making  and  wish  you 
every  success  as  you  prepare  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow. 


Pottery  PUas  To  Rebuild  Plant  Destroyed 
by  Blaze 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28,  1966.  the  Ungemach  Pottery  in 
RoseviUe.  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  as 
a  result  of  being  struck  by  lightning. 


The  damage  was  estimated  at  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Sixty  employees  were  affected  by  the 
loss  of  the  pottery.  The  response  of 
competitors  and  many  other  firms  and 
individuals  in  the  Rosevllle  community 
gives  more  than  adequate  testimony  to 
the  American  tradition  that  "we  are  our 
brothers  keepers." 

An  article  from  the  Times  Recorder, 
Zanesville.  Ohio,  presents  a  picture  of 
cooperation  and  friendship  seldom,  if 
ever,  equaled  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try: 

PomaY  Plans  To  Rebuild  Plant  Destroyed 
BY    Blazk 

Plans  were  underway  yesterday  to  rebuild 
the  Ungemach  Pottery  which  was  destroyed 
Thursday  when  two  successive  bolts  of  light- 
ning went  through  the  west  end  of  the 
buUdlng  causing  a  flash  flre  that  razed  the 
structure  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Contractors  were  on  the  scene,  where  rub- 
ble was  being  cleared  by  volunteer  help, 
drawing  up  plans  to  have  a  newly  expanded 
plant  under  roof  in  approximately  3  weeks. 
The  three  allied  kilns,  the  heart  of  the  pot- 
tery operation,  were  able  to  be  salvaged  and 
placed  back  In  use.  Bob  Ungemach  esti- 
mated that  production  might  be  started  In 
5  to  6  weeks. 

The  cooperative  sprit  of  the  entire  Rose- 
vllle community  supported  Bob  and  Klemm 
Ungemach  through  a  long  day  of  hard 
work  clearing  debris  which  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  pottery  that  had  been  In  pro- 
duction for  the  past  35  years. 

Roblnson-Ransbottom  Nelson  McCoy  and 
Watt  potteries  Jointed  together  to  supply 
heavy  equipment  and  trucks  free  of  charge 
to  help  in  the  clean-up  operation.  Five 
trucks  each  were  furnished  free  of  charge 
also  from  Carroll  Dunn  and  OK  Coal  Co 
Sldwell  Bros,  offered  a  Caterpillar  and  power 
shovel,  Clyde  O.  DilU  and  Hiram  Ihlnger 
also  gave  equipment  and  cutting  torches  for 
the  operation.  Rosevllle  City  Council  au- 
thorized the  use  of  the  city  truck  and 
Rosevllle  flre  department  was  on  the  scene 
at  night  flooding  the  working  area  with 
light.  Village  policeman,  John  Thomp- 
son, maintained  a  constant  vigil  to  keep 
trucks  moving  through  vUIage  streets  at  a 
continuous  pace  as  they  hauled  debris  to  the 
city  dump. 

Many  of  the  flrm's  6C  employees  worked 
through  the  day  and  evening,  off  the  payroll, 
to  clear  out  the  rubble  from  areas  the  heavy 
equipment  oould  not  reach.  Charles  and 
Jack  Shields,  foremen  at  Ungemach  Pot- 
tery, directed  operations  and  equipment 
throughout  the  day.  The  female  employees 
of  the  pottery  got  together  to  furnish  coffee 
and  sandwiches  to  the  crews  at  work.  Many 
sent  sandwiches,  cookies,  and  coffee  to  the 
site.  Jay  Short  supplied  refreshments  for 
truckdiivers  and  heavy  equipment  opera- 
tors. 

Ruth  Cannon  offered  the  7ngemach 
brothers  a  building  on  Main  Street  in  which 
a  temporary  office  could  be  maintained,  and 
Chuck  Alexander  from  Business  Equipment 
set  up  a  complete  office  on  loan,  with  all  the 
necessary  office  equipment.  Before  work 
crews  left,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  debris 
had  been  cleared. 

In  the  meantime,  Roblnson-Ransbottom 
pottery  has  offered  to  hire  some  of  the 
Ungemach  employees  on  a  loan  basis  until 
the  expanded,  newly  equipped  plant  is  In 
operation  again.  Local  moldmakers  have 
offered  to  make  molds  In  advance  so  that 
the  molds  will  be  ready  when  the  building  is 
ready. 

The  Ungemachs  said  they  were  over- 
whelmed at  the  spirit  of  the  community 
to  restore  them  back  into  production  again. 
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Asian  Art  Efforts  Noted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  pennsylvanla 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recent 
events  in  Asia  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  Asian  Cultural  Ex- 
change Foundation,  Die.  Organized  in 
1952,  the  foundation  has  already  pre- 
sented many  collections  of  oriental  arti- 
facts to  various  educational  Institutions. 
Now  another  Important  collection  is 
to  be  presented  in  the  near  future  to 
Cheyney  State  College  at  Cheyney,  Pa. 
The  details  of  this  oresentation  are  out- 
lined in  a  letter  to  the  college  president. 
Dr.  L.  B.  Allen,  from  the  foundation 
president,  Mr.  S.  Krlger. 

Because  I  believe  this  letter  will  be  of 
Interest,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  27.  1966. 
Dr.  LB.  Allkn. 

President,  Cheyney  State  College, 
Cheyney,  Pa. 

Dear  Db.  Allen  :  Mr.  Robert  A.  Klein,  vice 
president  of  WDAS  Charities.  Inc..  has  sent 
to  us  a  letter  under  date  of  April  21,  1966, 
confirming  the  plan  to  present  to  Cheyney 
State  College  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
oriental  artifacts,  art  objects,  and  printed 
reference  material.  He  enclosed  with  that 
letter  a  photostat  of  your  letter  of  April 
5.  1966,  to  Mr.  Bradley,  at  radio  station 
WDAS.  The  foundation  is  happy  indeed  to 
assist  In.  and  contribute  to,  this  important 
and  worthy  project. 

Our  objective  in  sponsoring  and  in  con- 
tributing to  such  presentations  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  is  to  develop  among  the 
adults  of  tomorrow  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  Asian  peoples  by  means  of  study 
of  their  cultvu-es  and  history  so  that  our 
students  may  be  able,  when  they  assume  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship, 
to  assist  in  solving  or  avoiding  such  grave 
mlsunderstandngs  as  exist  today. 

It  Is  our  system  to  have  our  planning 
officer,  Mr.  Robert  Humphreys,  work  closely 
with  a  member  of  the  faculty,  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  in  selecting  the  items  to 
comprise  the  gift  In  order  that  the  mate- 
rial may  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the  re- 
cipient institution.  I  am  sending  Mr. 
Humphreys  to  visit  you  and  to  give  you  the 
necessary  data  and  to  meet  your  liaison 
appointee. 

Following  our  tradition,  for  the  presenta- 
tion ceremonies  and  for  a  limited  time  there- 
after, we  plan  to  exhibit  on  loan  at  the  col- 
lege, a  large  and  supplementary  collection 
of  excepUonally  valuable  and  important  ob- 
Jecu  of  art.  This  will  enable  your  faculty, 
students  and  invited  guests  to  view  an  ex- 
tremely wide  range  of  oriental  art  that  can- 
not fall  to  arouse  interest  In,  and  apprecla- 
Uon  and  Increasing  respect  for,  our  fellow- 
men   in  Asia. 

In  connection  with  this  second  phase  of 
our  plan  for  your  college.  I  am  assured  of 
the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the  friends  of 
Asian  Cultural  Exchange  Foundation,  Inc 
who  live  In  your  vicinity,  such  as  SenatOT 
HUCH  Scott,  of  your  great  State,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert A.  Klein,  Mr.  Robert  G.  Calder,  Jr 
Colonel   J.   J.   imhoff.   Dr.    A.   Somlyo,    and 


many  others — all  collectors  of  note  and  gen- 
erous supporters  of  our  work. 

We  are  establishing  an  important  prece- 
dent in  sponsoring  and  participating  in  this 
presentation  to  your  college  and  have  high 
hopes  for  Its  success  due  to  the  standing  of 
your  institution  and  its  major  fields  of 
activity.  We  feel  that  Asia,  containing  over 
50  percent  of  the  world's  population.  Is  loom- 
ing more  and  more  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  civilization,  even  of 
mankind  itself,  and  that  the  college  can 
contribute  greatly  in  helping  to  educate  its 
students  In  a  better  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Orient  and  its  teeming 
peoples. 

In  conclusion,  I  speak  for  all  of  us  in  the 
ACEP  in  expressing  our  deep  regard  and  re- 
spect for  WDAS  in  demonstrating  Its  pub- 
lic spirit  by  selecting  your  fine  college  as  the 
recipient  for  Its  and  our  gift. 

I  hope  that  the  result  will  be  to  arov. 
Interest    among    other    educational    Instlt 
tlons  In  your  area  and  that  others  may 
able  to  follow  your  example.     I  hope.   U^ 
and  this  is  most  important,  that  friends  ol 
the  coUege  will  present,  from  time  to  time, 
additional  objects  so  that  the  collection  may 
be   continuously    and   increasingly    effective 
as  time  goes  on.     I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
arrange  to  Invite  the  faculty  and  students  of 
neighboring  elementary  and  high  schools  to 
view  the  collection  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion and  inspiration  for  them. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

S.  Kriger,  President. 


Staten  Island  Cbamber  of  Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   new    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  message 
which  appeared  In  the  April  1966  News 
and  Views,  a  publication  of  the  Staten 
Island  Chamber  of  ,  Commerce.  This 
comprehensive  statemierit  concerning  the 
problems  of  an  expanding  urban  area  is 
an  indication  of  the  awareness  of  one  of 
our  first  citizens,  Mr.  Albert  Melniker,  of 
the  problems  we  must  meet: 

At  the  southern  tip  of  New  York  State  the 
60-square  mile  area  known  as  Staten  Island 
has  become  the  focal  point  for  many  of  the 
problems  related  to  the  city  of  New  York 
Optimistically  in  the  early  post- World  War  11 
days.  It  was  termed  "Treasure  Island"  by  a 
visitor  who  was  Impressed  with  its  potential 
Today  it  has  become  somewhat  of  an  enigma 
a  puzzle,  and  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  A  constant  tug  of  war  takes 
place  between  the  necessity  for  good  plan- 
ning and  sound  thinking  and  expediency  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  those  who  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  greatest  good  for  the  total  com- 
munity. Today's  problems  are  manifold  and 
the  history  of  the  Island  is  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  possible  solutions. 

Before  World  War  I,  Staten  Island  de- 
veloped in  a  slow,  carefree  manner.  World 
War  I  brought  a  suge  of  shipbuilding  and 
other  activities  that  resulted  in  a  carryover 
after  the  war  ended.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
older  estates  and  the  inflxix  of  new  population 
from  other  boroughs  created  a  building  boom 
in  the  twenties  which  was  cut  short  by  the 
1929  depression.    Planning  during  this  period 


was  not  comprehensive,  but  was  basically 
piecemeal.  It  was  difflctUt  to  visualize  the 
forces  that  would  shape  Staten  Island  In 
later  years.  The  thirties  brought  a  period  of 
stagnation,  lack  of  planning,  and  lack  of 
Imagination  as  well.  Suddenly  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  Staten  Island  found  Itself 
facing  the  problems  of  housing,  returning 
GI's,  problems  of  commercial  development, 
schools,  roads,  sewers,  ad  infinitum. 

The  post-World  War  II  era  has  seen  a 
period  In  the  development  and  planning  of 
the  island  which  was  not  worthy  of  the  great 
potential  that  Staten  Island  holds.  The  in- 
flux of  people  and  buildings  in  areas  that 
were  not  prepared  for  this  has  aggravated  the 
entire  development  of  this  Island,  and  has 
created  a  stalemate  at  the  present  time  which 
.    has  seriously  hurt  our  image. 

With  the  chamber's  principles  of  a  bal- 
anced community  and  a  partnership  between 
community  and  government,  it  has  been 
most  distressing  to  find  that 

(a)  We  do  not  have  a  comprehensive  master 
ilan. 

(b)  We  do  not  have  a  carefully  considered 
zoning. 

(c)  We  do  not  have  a  totally  developed  plan 
for  sanitary  and  storm  drainage. 

(d)  We  do  not  have  a  comprehensive  high- 
way system  except  on  paper. 

(e)  We  lack  waterfront  development  to 
properly  use  our  great  natural  features. 

(f)  We  do  not  have  a  general  aviation 
airport. 

(g)  We  do  not  have  a  dvlc  center, 
(h)  We  do  not  have  an  Industrial  park. 
These  items  are  basically  the  program  of 

the  chamber  and  by  necessity  should  be  the 
program  for  Staten  Island.  Our  hope  is  that 
our  partnership  between  community  and 
government  wUl  realize  these  items  and  wUl 
give  to  Staten  Island  that  which  it  richly  de- 
serves. 

The  chamber  is  dedicated  to  raising  the 
Image  of  Staten  Island  frtwn  that  of  a  "com- 
muter bedroom"  to  a  cwiununlty  in  balance. 
To  be  in  balance  Staten  Island  must  be  able 
to  offer  its  residents,  its  businessmen— in- 
cluding Industry— and  its  professionals  ade- 
quate Job  and  business  opportumties  based 
upon  a  sound  economy  and  set  in  surroimd- 
Ings  dictated  by  sound  planning,  beauty  and 
good  taste  befitting  all  Islanders.  But  merely 
to  desire  such  a  community  U  not  to  say  It 
will  be  self-achieved— carefully  thou^t  out 
planning  and  resolute  foUowthrough  are  our 
only  keys  to  success. 

Albert  Melniker,  President. 


The  Constitution:  An  Obligated  Way  of 
Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFFORD  P.  CASE 

or  Mzw  jnszY 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  every  year 
the  American  Legion  sponsors  a  national 
high  school  oratorical  contest. 

The  award  to  the  Legion's  department 
of  New  Jersey  oratorical  contest  winner 
Is  a  trophy  which  I  was  happy  to  donate 
more  than  10  years  ago. 

The  1966  New  Jersey  winner  is  Dennis 
Milton  Frenchman,  a  senior  at  the  New 
Brunswick  Senior  High  School,  who  ex- 
presses so  well  his  own  sense  of  patri- 
otism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  prlze- 
wlrmlng  essay  enUUed  "The  Constitu- 
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tlon:  An  Obligated  Way  of  life"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay  was 
ordered  to  be  pninted  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Turn  CoMSTmrrioN:  Ai«  Obucatzd  Wat  of 

LtTX 

(By  Dennis  tl.  Prenciunan,  Ncxlh  Bninswlck. 
N.J.) 

The  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  probably  one  of  the  moet  pene- 
trating eoclal  and  [wlltlcal  Instruments  ever 
devised  in  the  history  of  man.  Through 
both  stated  powers  and  extenuating  Inter- 
pretatlona.  It  has  formed  for  Americans  a 
binding  structore  wtiich  has  held  our  society 
togethei  since  1789.  Although  forming  a 
government,  It  has  also  reached  far  Into  every 
facet  of  our  economy,  social  Institutions,  and 
code  of  ethics.  In  short,  although  a  politi- 
cal doctrine.  It  has  also  established  a  way  of 
life.  This  relatively  brief  document  has  bril- 
liantly succeeded  In  transforming  the  basic 
tenets  of  a  democratic  government  Into  a 
democratic  society.  The  Constitution  has  ac- 
complished this  mainly  because  It.  first  of  all, 
establishes  and  guarantees  certain  basic  hu- 
man rights:  secondly,  institutes  a  representa- 
tive government,  which  although  ruled  by 
the  majority,  protects  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority and  is  based,  fundamentally,  upon  the 
Individual:  thirdly,  provides  an  atmosphere 
In  which  free  enterprise  may  flourish  by  guar- 
anteeing competition,  private  ownership,  and 
freedom  of  choice:  and,  lastly,  insures  under 
the  right  of  trial  by  Jury  the  premise  of  In- 
nocence and  equality  of  all  citizens  under  the 
law. 

The  Constitution,  because  it  is  based  on 
these  four  Ideas,  brings  itself  down  from  the 
lofty  pedestal  of  law  into  otir  daily  life,  in 
the  form  of  such  things  as  pure  food,  traffic 
lights,  and  free  places  of  worship.  This  Idea 
of  government  as  a  way  of  life  has  become 
deeply  Ingrained  in  Americans  over  the 
course  of  our  180-year  history.  Such  a  demo- 
cratic state  of  mind  Is  a  secret  source  of 
strength  for  the  American  people.  It  is  a 
bidden  element  of  power,  the  potential  of 
which  our  enemies  of  the  past  have  never 
fully  realised.  The  American  people  have  al- 
ways poM Based  the  ability  to  draw  on  this 
spirit,  which  lies  often  unnoticed  but  never 
Inactive,  as  a  source  of  determination  in 
tunes  of  crlsU.  In  this  Ught  it  is  difficult  to 
conoet've  of  the  Constitution  being  over- 
Uirown  by  an  outside  force. 

Oovemments  are  easily  cnuhed,  but  to 
kill  a  state  of  mind  by  external  force  nears 
the  impossible.  The  democratic  way  of  life, 
however,  is  pitifully  susceptible  to  decay 
from  within.  It  is  easily  crushed  by  the  dls- 
•asM  of  apathy,  IndifTerence,  and  Ignorance. 
It  Is  these  enemiea.  InternAl  ones,  which 
AnMTlcans  must  constantly  resist,  and  they 
can  only  ba  oombatad  by  active,  informed 
eltlaana  seeking  to  fuUlll  the  obligations 
which  are  Inherent  in  a  democracy,  such  as 
Jury  duty,  military  servtoe.  voting,  paying 
taaas,  and  above  all.  keeping  informed. 
Without  aooeptaaoa  of  tbaae  respoosiblliues 
by  all  citsaens.  our  way  of  life  simply  cannot 
•urrtve. 

Oladstooe.  tba  Bittlah  ataUaman,  charac- 
tst<i<  Ik*  OmmMsMm  M.  TIm  most  won- 
«ar(iU  »«rft  awar  rttwifc  aC  at  a  givan  Uma 
by  tiM  itart  and  purpoae  of  man  "  The 
oartalaly  Uved  up  to  this 
for  It  baa  guMad  us  ss  a  aaUoa 
■van  fMMratloBa,  It  baa  prorad 
■■MMat  la  !«■  iblBli  lo  mrw  the  latarasu 
•f  a  clMui^at  tttlmmrf.  Woatlar  farmara 
aa4  bMiilaar  srientiats.  MMtaaUtba  and 
MMaHMfeUa  iadustruuista,  labonn  and  ar- 
tlaaaa  baa  an  mkjfaftt  thiwigbmit  our  bls- 
Mry  Iba  a^aalMf  af  ttmttmt.  Jusuoa.  and 

peUMlplaa^ay  Mw  OaaiHiiM— ,~  sutaa  au- 

of  aa  at- 
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pending  democracy.  These  principlea  in- 
clude the  soverlgnty  of  the  people,  supremacy 
of  the  national  government,  respect  for  the 
States,  division  of  powers,  separation  of  the 
church,  and  rule  by  a  clear-cut  majority." 
These  basic  and  unchanging  principles  have 
provided  Americans  with  a  timeless  reference 
point  in  a  changing  environment.  Although 
customs,  ideas,  and  even  parts  of  the  Con- 
stitution Itself  may  alter  to  meet  the  super- 
ficial needs  of  an  advancing  civilization, 
these  tenets  of  our  democracy  have  proved 
of  universal  appeal  and,  therefore,  have, 
never  changed.  They  established  the  United 
States  as  a  frontier  community,  yet  continue 
tc  guide  us  as  the  moet  powerful  nation  on 
eerth  today. 

It  is  because  of  our  position  in  the  world 
today,  however,  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides for  Americans  perhaps  the  greatest 
challenge  to  any  people  of  history.  That 
challenge  envolves  guiding  the  world  yet 
maintaining  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Such  a  feat  Is  not  easily  accomplished  and 
has  never  been  achieved  in  the  history  of 
man.  Past  democracies  have  crumbled  Into 
dictatorships  or  oblivion  whenever  a  {>oeltlou 
of  Influence  was  reached  because  their  people 
were  not  able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  in- 
creased responsibUity.  Wallowing  in  their 
own  greatness,  they  became  apathetic,  arro- 
gant. Indifferent  to  the  form  of  government 
which  had  brought  them  their  strength  and, 
consequently,  they  failed.  Failure  must  not 
occur  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
Constitution,  although  a  brilliant  form  of 
government,  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
citizen.  Based  solely  on  the  individual,  it 
can  fulfill  its  potential  only  when  every 
American  plays  his  role. 

The  Constitution  was  written  "to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  •  •  •  for  posterity." 
We  have  inherited-  that  legacy.  On  our 
shoulders  falls  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
democratic  way  of  life  within  a  world  which 
at  times  seems  determined  to  destroy  it.  To 
meet  such  responsibilities  demands  of  each 
of  us  to  search  our  own  hearts  both  for  a 
strain  of  courage  and  a  strain  of  American- 
ism. Courage  to  act  and  Americanism  to  act 
In  the  selfless  democratic  ide€il  which  has 
cliaracterlzed  so  many  Americans  of  the  past. 
Within  each  of  us  is  embodied  the  hopes 
and  the  dreams  of  these  citizens  who  have 
l)een  slain  in  the  defense  of  the  Constitution. 
Within  each  of  us  is  a  part  of  every  Ameri- 
can death  at  Lexington,  every  American  who 
fell  at  Gettysburg,  each  U.S.  soldier  who  died 
at  the  Argonne  Forest,  every  citizen  who  was 
slain  on  Iwo  Jlma.  each  young  American  boy 
who  is  dying  In  Vietnam.  In  respect  to 
them,  we  must  strive  to  the  utmost  for  the 
preservation  of  the  democralc  way  of  life. 
Our  resp>onslblllUes  must  be  viewed  not  as  a 
burden  but  as  a  privilege  to  be  met  without 
reservation.  If  men  are  to  live  in  freedom  and 
If  democracy  is  to  prevail. 


Myrtle  Kaowt  tlie  Aaawera 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDRAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  many  fine  col- 
leacuea  In  Congreaa  to  a  very  excellent 
book,  recently  published  by  a  eoiutltuent 
of  mine.  Mn.  Myrtle  I.  French  of 
BurUncton.  Iowa.  Mn.  Preneh'a  book. 
"Myrtle  Knowi  the  Aiuwen."  ti  a  warm 


and  moving  story  of  this  woman's  very 
human  involvement  in  the  lives  of  the 
people  she  has  met  and  their  problems. 

Mrs.  French  has  dedicated  herself  to 
helping  all  people  everywhere.  In  read- 
ing this  fine  book,  one  easily  realizes  how 
Mrs.  French  has  become  No.  1  citizen 
and  ofiQclal  greeter  for  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington as  well  as  one  of  the  best  known 
persons  In  Des  Moines  County,  Iowa. 

I  would  like  to  highly  recommend  this 
book  as  an  excellent  example  of  the  kind 
of  people  who  have  made  Iowa  the  great 
State  that  It  Is. 


Ukrainian   Orthodox  Church   Site   Dedi- 
cated in  Wilmington,  Del. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or    DCLAWARK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  It  was  my 
great  pleasure  to  attend  the  dedication 
of  a  new  church  site  for  the  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Wilmington.  Del.,  on  Sunday.  April  24. 

Dedication  of  this  church  site  repre- 
sents a  significant  step  for  the  members 
of  the  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  parish.  At  that  time  Mr.  Paul 
Hrynyshyn  summed  up  very  well  the  im- 
portance of  the  progress  of  the  church  to 
the  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  In  the 
Wilmington  area.  Mr.  Hrynyshyn's  re- 
marks Indicate  how  well  the  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  have  contributed 
to  the  growth  of  their  community  and  the 
Importance  of  their  church  In  this  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Hrynyshyn's  remarks  on 
this  occasion  be  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Your  Eminence  Metropolitan  John,  rever- 
end clergy,  their  wives.  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Boggs.  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Babiarz.  other  dis- 
tinguished guests,  friends,  and  my  dear  fel- 
low parishioners,  almost  28  years  ago,  on 
May  5,  1038.  the  parishioners  of  the  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  In  Wil- 
mington, saw  their  present  church  edifice 
on  South  Heald  Street  completed.  Prior  to 
that  time,  church  services  were  conducted  In 
the  Old  Swedes  Church  for  6  years,  and  then 
In  the  auditorium  of  their  parish  home,  for 
an  additional  B  years. 

Indeed,  that  was  a  great  and  memorable 
day  for  every  dedicated  member  of  the  parish 
because  finally,  after  30  some  years  of  unrest, 
insecurity,  misunderstandings,  and  need  for 
want,  this  Ukrainian  Orthodox  community 
had  fulfilled  Its  adrent  deeire  to  acquire  their 
own  house  of  worship  In  this  free  and  great 
land,  America.  A  house  of  worship  that  was 
void  of  ties:  one  where  they  could  worship 
aa  they  knew  and  aa  they  pleased. 

And,  from  its  infancy,  every  since  it  was 
established  by  its  first  Ukrainian  immigrants, 
the  congregation  did  much  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  ideals  of  the  church  and  coun- 
try. It  grew  and  expanded  Into  a  dynamic 
and  a  reapacted  organization  within  the  com- 
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munity:  assuming  and  fulfilling  every  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  it  by  the  city.  State, 
and  country. 

Therefore,  what  our  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers have  begun — we  second  and  third 
generation  memliers  must  continue. 

Their  willingness  to  sacrifice  and  their  de- 
termination to  preserve  the  Orthodox  Faith 
are  examples  for  all  of  us.  They  treasured 
with  all  their  hearu  the  spiritual  gifts  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  our  Heavenly  Father. 
They  did  not  \&hoT  in  vain,  for  the  Lord  who 
Is  good  and  gracious  was  with  them  in  all 
their  endeavors. 

They  carried  out  their  responsibilities  re- 
markably well,  continually  striving  to  rear 
their  children  in  a  good  Christian  and  in- 
debted manner — never  forgetting  that  their 
new  adopted  country,  America,  had  willingly 
spread  out  her  arms  and  took  them  into  her 
bosom  at  a  time  when  they  were  fleeing  the 
clutches  of  the  same  ruthless  regimes  that 
even  today  continue  to  spread  its  decay  and 
destroys  the  hopes  and  freedom  of  man  in 
all  sections  of  this  world. 

During  the  ensuing  years  the  congrega- 
tion of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  saw  its  youth 
grow  into  manhood;  to  leave  and  honorably 
serve  Its  country  In  World  War  II,  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  the  Berlin  crisis,  and  now  in 
Vietnam.  Some,  never  to  return:  others,  re- 
turning with  the  horrible  marks  of  the  con- 
fllcte  that  must  be  carried  out  to  preserve 
mans  freedom  on  this  earth,  but  ever  so 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  serve  its  coun- 
try. 

The  young  parishioners  have  served  the 
city  well  also — on  the  police  and  fire  de- 
partments. Some  reaching  retirement  status, 
while  others  are  still  on  the  active  rolls.  Two 
parishioners  are  professors— teaching  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  A  parishioner's  son 
is  a  practicing  denUst,  another  a  lawyer. 
Others  serve  their  country  in  various  re- 
sponsible positions  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  In  private  Industry. 

No,  these  are  not  extraordinary  deeds,  be- 
cause we  certainly  realize  only  too  well  that 
as  citizens  of  this  great  country,  this  Is 
expected  of  us.  But.  it  certainly  must  be  a 
heartening  feeling  for  ovir  fathers  to  realize 
that  we,  Americans  of  Ukrainian  decent,  a 
people  who  even  today  does  not  enjoy  Ite 
freedom,  but  is  puppetted,  are  able  to  make  a 
small  contribution  into  what  makes  our  land 
the  great  country  it  is. 

Yes,  the  challenge  is  there  and  a  bright  and 
glorious  horizon  appears  before  us.  It  is  my 
ardent  prayer,  hope,  and  beUef  that  this  pres- 
ent generaUon  can  and  wm  continue  with 
the  task  started  for  them— we  will  see  a  new 
>  church  built  for  the  glory  of  God  which  shall 
be  a  great  tribute  to  the  founders  of  this 
parish,  our  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  and 
to  orthodoxy  at  ail.  We  have  more  to 'offer 
than  we  think.  It  behooves  us  all  to  pool  our 
resources,  both  material  and  spiritual,  so  tliat 
the  impact  of  our  Orthodox  ChrisUan  unity 
and  faith  will  be  felt  by  all  who  are  around 
us. 

Today,  we  have  Uken  a  giant  step  forward 
in  atUinlng  this  goal.  Today,  we  have  wit- 
nessed His  Eminence  Metropolitan  John  dedi- 
cate and  bless  the  site  upon  which  soon  wlU 
rise  a  glorious  new  church.  Today  must  be 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  days  in  the 
life  of  our  most  energetic  president,  Mr, 
Serednickl,  who  has  spearheaded  this  en- 
deavor so  diligently  for  the  past  5  years. 

I  also  Imagine  that  it  must  be  heartwarm- 
ing and  a  very  proud  feeling  for  the  elders 
of  this  parish  to  observe  Its  youth  expand  In 
this  fashion.  And.  I  can  say  with  deep  hu- 
nuilty,  that  I,  as  one  of  those  connected  with 
thU  expansion,  deem  It  an  honor  and  a  dis- 
Unct  pleasure  to  be  a  part  of  this  fine  onta- 
nlzaUon. 

I  am  very  confident  that  the  good  Lord  will 
biesa  our  undertaking  and  oversee  u«  in  our 
venture— Juat  as  He  did  when  our  fathers 
started  out  on  a  slnUlar  venture  some  80 
years  ago.       , 


As  we  go  forward  under  the  hand  of  God, 
let  every  member  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  be 
strengthened  by  the  word  of  one  who  said: 
"Lict  this  be  a  labor  of  love." 

Thank  you. 


Wooing  the  City 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  begun  a  series  of 
citizens'  forums  aroimd  the  country  In 
an  effort  to  determine  the  thinking  of 
the  local  people  on  matters  of  national 
concern.  These  forums  are  being  con- 
ducted by  several  of  the  task  forces  which 
have  been  established  In  the  past  year 
under  the  leadership  of  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  Ford,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  planning  and 
research  committee,  Charles  Goodell. 

The  task  force  on  urban-suburban  af- 
fairs, which  I  am  honored  to  serve  as 
chairman,  held  the  first  of  the  forums 
on  April  16  in  the  Twin  Cities  metropoli- 
tan area  of  Minnesota.  We  heard  oral 
testimony  from  22  experts  in  the  fields 
of  metropolitan  transit  and  air  and  water 
pollution.  In  addition,  we  have  received 
written  statements  from  over  30  other 
people  knowledgeable  In  one  or  both  of 
these  two  subjects.  Our  next  forum  Is 
scheduled  for  May  21  In  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  when  we  will  hear  and  receive 
expert  testimony  In  the  field  of  housing. 
We  feel  that  these  forums  provide  an 
excellent  method  of  discussing  key  prob- 
lems with  key  local  officials.  But  perhaps 
our  view  of  the  forums  and  their  poten- 
tial worth  was  best  set  out  In  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  April  11.  1966 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor' 
I  am  pleased  to  Insert  that  editorial  In 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Woouio  THi  Crrr 
Republican  leaders  in  Congress  have  hit 
upon  a  novel  and  practical  plan  to  show 
their  concern  over  the  problems  of  the  people 
In  the  clUes.  They  Intend  to  send  task 
forces  composed  of  R^ublican  Congressmen 
into  some  20  industrial  centers  to  hold  open 
hearings  this  spring.  These,  it  is  expected, 
wUl  attract  ordinary  urban  dweUers  regard- 
less of  party,  race,  or  Income,  and  give  them 
a  chance  to  tell  their  urban  troubles  to  some 
of  the  officials  who  draft  legislation. 

Such  open  hearings  should  accomplish  two 
things.  For'  one,  they  vrtll  give  people  the 
satisfaction  of  being  heard.  Many  people 
moved  from  their  homes  without  their  con-' 
sent  by  urban  renewal  programs,  have  felt 
their  rights  were  Ignored  but  have  found  It 
hard  to  get  the  ear  of  city  hall  officials.  Even 
when  the  over-all  intent  of  the  plan  is  good^ 
the  clearing  of  slums  and  their  replacement 
by  acceptable  housing— the  displaced  families 
have  sometimes  found  themselves  worse  off 
than  they  were  before. 

Other  city  dwellers  have  had  difflcultles 
because  of  smoke,  poUutlon,  airplane  noise, 
poor  schools,  lack  of  transportaUon  to  avail- 
able  Jobe  and  so  on.  The  new  Reputxllcan 
citizen  forums  should  enable  city  dweUers  to 
report  their  woes,  and  to  know  that  one's 
tale  is  heard  gives  comfort. 


The  other  value  of  these  hearings  will  be 
the  opportimlty  they  give  Republican  policy 
planners  to  learn  the  sensitive  Issues  and 
to  draw  up  alternative  or  corrective  programs. 
If  Republicans  are  to  win  votes  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  big-city  strongholds,  they  wUl 
have  to  make  their  bid  for  them  In  the 
langiiage  of  the  urban  masses.  They  can- 
not do  it  by  focvising  on  the  interests  of 
business  alone. 

Party  leaders  know  this.  They  know  that 
in  the  past  they  have  talked  too  much  to 
Republicans.  They  have.  In  many  areas, 
tended  to  concede  Democratic  precincts  to 
the  Democrats  without  making  a  flight. 
There  Is  a  change  of  attitude  evident  in 
current  party  planning.  A  vigorous  fight  for 
the  cities  would  be  good  for  both  partle 
and  for  the  people  concerned. 


Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  the  Two-Party 
System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK:S 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  -THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  16  years 
ago.  In  a. series  of  lectures  at  Princeton 
University,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  and  twice  my  party's 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  offered  some  sensible  observations 
on  the  effective  functioning  of  our  two- 
party  system.  These  lectures  have  just 
been  published  In  book  form.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond's  column  commenting  on  Governor 
Dewey's  observations  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Cliristian  Science  Monitor, 

Apr.  25,  1966] 

Wisdom,  Not  an  Ecro 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Who  would  you  say  could 
have  given  such  good  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions 16  years  ago  that  the  answers  would  be 
more  valid  and  vital  today  than  ever? 

1.  Is  It  good  for  the  Nation  to  so  sharpen 
the  differences  l>etween  the  two  parties  that 
all  the  liberals  and  radicals  get  lined  up  on 
one  side  and  all  the  conservativea  and  ultra- 
oonservatlvee  line  up  on  the  other? 

2.  What  would  this  do  to  the  Republican 
Party? 

3.  Does  "me-too-ism"  mean  there  is  no 
choice  between  the  parties? 

4.  What  is  the  most  dangerous  trend  in 
American  politics  today? 

The  answers  were  given  by  the  three-term 
Governor  of  New  York  State  and  twice  Re- 
publican presidential  nominee  in  a  series  of 
lectures  at  Princeton  University  In  1950. 
They  remain  so  pertinent  that  Doubleday  U 
now  publishing  them  in  a  book,  "Thomas  E. 
Dewey  on  the  Two-Party  System"  (86  pages 
•3.60) .  I  remember  writing  on  them  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered — and  they  are 
worth  wrlUng  about  again  because  the  same 
issues  are  with  us  in  even  more  acute  form. 

Let's  see  how  well  Dewey  stands  up. 

Question.  Are  the  two  parties  too  similar 
in  goals? 

Dxwrr.  This  simUarlty  Is  highly  objection- 
able to  a  vociferous  few.  They  rail  at  both 
parUee  saying  they  represent  notlilng  but  a 
choice  between  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum. 


ASStt 
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Wkf  MM  rMMas  Um  pantMf 

UMortau  with  • 
Uuit  our  p«r- 
ttM  oUmt. 
>  tforuin*.  Tb*y 
•n  wmatmmtm  Mid  iib«rau  out 
•<  tk«  MminiMIcmi  Pwtjr  and  tl»en  hav*  th« 
NHMla^OT  >Bta  fw«H  «nk  Um  eaciMnr«uv« 

■PMipi  «tf  tiM  BeMUl.     tlMB  tiMy  would  hST* 

•vwytfeUic    <fy    ■Mill    arruiaad.    Indeed 

Um  liberal - 

pwtf.      TiM    RapubUcan    Party 

rati  v«- to- reactionary 

what  would  be  tAe  reeult? 

DcwsT  The  raaulta  would  be  neatly  ar- 
raaead.  too.  The  RapvbUeana  would  laae 
every  election  and  tba  Da—ociata  would  win 
•very  election. 

Q«M*Uon    What  about  "ma- too- lam"? 

Obwii.  There  are  eane  loud  Tolc«a  In  the 
BapvbUcan  Party  aaaeuncing  all  platforma 
•ad  Bomlneea  with  the  epithet   "me.  too  " 

Wa  In  Mew  Tork  SUte  led  the  Nation  In 
braaklnc  down  barrlert  of  rellgloua  and  racial 
dlacrtmlnatlon  In  employment.  Just  be- 
eauae  the  Damocrata  then  came  along  and 
eald  they  alao  ware  for  it.  Is  no  reason  for  the 
Republican  Party  to  turn  a«ainat  It  to  avoid 
the  epithet  "me.  too." 

Our  party  has  a  great  tradition  of  sound. 
prnfTMilva  laadarahlp  In  the  interests  of  all 
tba  people.  It  would  be  a  great  catastrophe 
If  we  should  falter  now  and  listen  to  the 
croaking  rolcea  of  reaction  •  •  •.  Then  the 
party  would  hare  an  attitude  of  complete 
necatlTlam  which  all  history  shows  is  the 
beirlnnlng  of  political  rigor  mortis. 

Question.  What  U  today's  greateat  political 
danger7 

Drwar.  AU-powerful.  central  government. 
It  gradually  destroys  the  mainspring  of  our 
aoclety.  It  offers  no  Incentives  to  those  who 
must  eraata  the  goods  and  aerrtcea  which 
provtda  the  security. 

Tha  first  peril  la  In  the  high  taxes,  opprea- 
alva  reguUtlons.  delays  and  frustrations  due 
to  masalve  bureaucracies  *  *  *.  Price  In- 
flation Is  especially  virulent. 

R  aounda  as  though  Mr.  Dewey  had  written 
•U  these  words  yesterday. 


O'Brita  Dcplwtt  "Cow"  Concept  of 
Pottal  Scrnce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  J.  GREEN 

or  PB>n«sTi.TaNiA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  J.  IH6 

Ifr.  GREEN  of  PennsylTania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mariu  In  the  Rsooto.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Evening  Bulletin.  Philadelphia,  on 
Wadneaday.  March  30.  1906: 

"Cow'  OoMcarr  or  Poorax. 


WaMmwrow.  March  M.— Poatmaster  Oen- 
aral  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien  aaya  It  la  time  to 
and  the  Idea  that  tha  poatal  serrtce  Is  a 
*narge.  dumb,  and  enamioosly  frultfxil  cow, 
NMly  and  eager  to  be  oiUkcd  by  special  In- 


Xn  a  upaacfc  yaatvday  to  the  Magaaina 
PubUahers  Aaaoctettan.  O'Brien  said  tba 
change   ahooM  atart   with    the   parcel   poat 


avTioa.  which  ha  daacrlbad  as  "a  prIvUagad 
•aBCtuary"  for  one  company — a  barb  aimed 
at  tlM  Railway  Expreas  Agency. 

O'Brien  said  that  In  trying  to  Increase 
Railway  Bxpreas'  business  by  placing  restric- 
tions on  Oovemment  parcel  post  shipments 
In  19S1.  Congress  saddled  the  Post  Office 
with  ""Incredible"'  regulations  on  package  ilze 
and  aoncs.  He  said  the  regulations  discrimi- 
nate against  the  majority  of  Americans  and 
make  It  Impoaslble  for  parcel  post  to  break 
even 

O'Brien  said  the  Post  Office  should  provide 
the  public  with  service  but  also  should  be 
operated  like  a  bualneaa. 


Fino  latroducet  Commodity  Cost  Control 
Bill  To  Rednce  Africaltnral  Commodity 
Costs  to  CoBsimers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  Nrw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
disturbed  in  recent  years  at  the  way  in 
which  the  Johnson  administration  has 
financially  starved  the  commodity  ex- 
change authority  which  regulates  the 
commodity  futures  markets.  The  ups 
and  downs  of  these  commodity  futures 
have  a  very  real  impact  on  prices  Ameri- 
can housewives  pay  for  many  foodstuffs. 
so  administration  apathy  is  no  laughing 
matter. 

In  recent  years,  the  authority  has  been 
given  a  budget  of  b&rely  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  This  is  barely 
more  than  half  the  amount  that  goes 
to  the  New  York  office  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Commission  and  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  overall  SEC 
budget.  With  this  money,  the  commod- 
ity exchange  authority  is  supposed  to 
police  markets  in  commodities  on  which 
there  were  sales  in  excess  of  $50  billion 
last  year. 

This  is  gross  negligence.  The  author- 
ity was  too  badly  starved  for  money  to 
begin  to  do  the  Job  required  of  it  by  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  chief 
gadfly  of  administration  incompetence, 
recently  reported  that  as  of  June  30. 
19«4,  the  authority  had  not  once  checked 
the  trading  pattern  on  21  regulated  mar- 
kets having  with  a  combined  volume  of 
$34  billion.  Three  markets — soybean 
connected — among  the  fastest  growing 
with  a  total  of  $27  billion  annual  volume 
had  never  tteen  examined  since  their 
founding.  No  wonder  there  is  so  much 
commodity  profiteering.  Perhaps  the 
admirJstration  was  afraid  of  catching 
too  many  Billy  Sol  Estes  and  Bot>by 
Bak«-s. 

Recently,  in  response  to  the  admitted 
need  to  beef  up  the  commodity  exchange 
authority,  legislation  was  proposed  giv- 
ing the  authority  extensive  new  powers 
3ver  commodity  trading.  Unfortunately, 
this  legislation  went  too  far  by  providing 
for  ceaae  and  desist  iMwers  and  margin- 


setting  powers.  These  elements  of  the 
bill  carried  with  them  the  threat  of  cen- 
tralizing too  much  power  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

This  approach  was  all  wrong.  The  au- 
thority has  the  weapons  it  needs  to  fight 
Its  war.  What  it  needs  is  logistical  sup- 
port and  a  generous  paymaster.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  today  includes  a 
few  parts  of  the  bill  recently  considered 
by  the  Acrlculture  Committee;  namely, 
the  broadening  of  the  definition  of 
"commodity"  and  the  Inclusion  of  coffee 
and  sugar  among  the  specifically  reg- 
ulated commodities.  As  a  member  of 
the  Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee,  I 
have  seen  too  much  profiteering  in  these 
commodities  to  be  content  to  leave  them 
outside  of  the  list  of  commodities 
specifically  regulated.  My  bill  also  de- 
fines "manipulation"  to  require  the 
element  of  intent  lacking  in  the  bill  the 
committee  considered. 

The  key  section  of  my  bill  would  re- 
quire the  authority  to  Investigate  the 
trading  patterns  of  each  regulated  com- 
modity market  thoroughly  and  regularly. 
Tlie  authority  would  be  given  an  in- 
creased budget  for  this  purpose.  The 
authority  would  be  required  to  investi- 
gate within  6  months  any  market  not  in- 
vestigated since  January  1,  1964.  The 
continuing  investigation  of  commodity 
trading  practices  should  enable  the  au- 
thority to  head  off  commodity  price  fixing 
without  cease-and-desist  and  margin- 
setting  power.  My  bill  provides  an  an- 
nual authorization  of  $500,000  for  such 
Investigation. 

The  last  section  of  my  bill  represents 
my  discontent  with  the  way  the  United 
States  fares  in  the  International  com- 
modity agreements  which  have  come  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. These  agreements  always  saddle 
the  American  consumer  with  high  prices 
so  that  someone  else  can  have  low  prices 
or  high  profits.  I  am  against  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  for  one,  keeps  coffee  prices 
too  high.  The  International  Wheat 
Agreement  subsldzes  wheat-importing 
nations — not  Including  us.  This  agree- 
ment puts  the  U.S.  taxpayer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  subsidizing  Soviet  wheat  con- 
sumption. There  is  a  funny  thing  about 
International  commodity  ^agreements — 
where  we  are  exporters,  'we  lose,  and 
where  we  are  Importers,  we  lose.  Per- 
haps It  is  Just  that  our  policymakers  are 
losers. 

For  my  part.  I  do  not  like  the  Idea  of 
international  commodity  agreements 
where  the  US.  consumer  gets  stuck  pay- 
ing for  disguised  foreign  aid  in  inflated 
commodity  prices.  My  bill  therefore  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  by  January  1.  1967, 
on  the  impact  of  the  agreements  on  U.S. 
commodity  prices  and  consumer  prices 
and  the  plausibility  of  an  international 
agency  to  supervise  the  international 
commodities  markets  in  lieu  of  the  UjS. 
price-inflating  International  egree- 
ments. 

I  think  my  bill  is  double  barreled — 
domestic  and  International  pro-U.S. 
consumer  legislation. 


May  3,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GRIDER 

or    TEMNCSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  magic  formula  for  the  success  of 
elementary  school  libraries.  But  the 
Memphis  city  school  system  has  come  up 
with  a  program  that  has  brought  it  na- 
tional recognition. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  an  article  about  this  latest 
honor  from  the  April  issue  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Teacher : 

(Prom   the  Tennessee   Teacher,   April    1966] 
T'HE  Memphis  FoRSfXJLA 
(By  Robert  Slmonton.  communications 
specialist,  Memphis  city  schools) 
There  is  no  magic  formula  for  the  success 
of  elementary  school  libraries;  the  successful 
operation  of  a  library  In  the  lower  grades  has 
nothing  to  do  with  supernatural  powers.    It 
ti»kes  no  sorcerer  to  conjure  up  the  perfect 
program — no  weird  rites  or  Incantations  to 
cast   a  spell   over  personnel   to   make   their 
functions  magnanimous — no  legerdemain  to 
produce    the    proper    books   In    the    correct 
amounts — no  hocus-pocus  to  Insure  that  the 
program  will  work  smoothly  once  It  la  in- 
augurated. 

The  successful  formula  has  five  basic  In- 
gredients; librarian,  teacher,  administrator, 
parent,  and  child.  Add  to  these  a  large 
quantity  of  planning,  a  measure  of  under- 
standing purposes  and  procedures,  a  dash  of 
philosophy — and  mix  well  with  hard  work. 
An  example  of  how  such  formula  works  is 
the  elementary  school  library  program  of  the 
Memphis  city  schools,  second  place  national 
winner  In  Encyclopaedia  Brltannicas  1966 
School  Library  Awards.  The  award,  which 
cirrles  with  It  a  S1.500  cash  gift  for  the  en- 
largement of  book  and  magazine  collections, 
will  bo  presented  In  Menaphls  during  Na- 
tional Library  Week.  April  17-23. 

Criteria  for  selection  Is  the  Interest  in  and 
active  work  toward  the  Improvement  of  ele- 
mentary school  instruction  by  the  develop- 
ment of  good  school  Ubrariea. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Li- 
brarians Advlaory  Committee,  which  assists 
with  the  selection  of  systems  showing  great- 
est growth  in  developing  elementary  school 
library  programs,  observed  tkat; 

1.  The  Memphis  school  system  Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  a  board  of  education  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  library  service  that  has 
been  under  the  public  library  administra- 
tion; the  progress  that  has  been  made  In  1 
year  is  outstanding.  2.  In  1  year  the  board 
has  employed  a  library  stipervlsor  and  36 
trained  elementary  librarians  and  has  estab- 
lished a  centralized  processing  center.  3.  The 
per  pupU  Ubrary  ezpeoditure  la  »754  foe 
books  and  materiala.  4.  The  definite  plana 
for  physical  quarters  Indicate  an  under- 
standing of  needs  and  the  value  of  the  ma- 
terials center  concept.  5.  The  Inclusion  of 
$197,230  In  their  budget  for  salariea  for  U- 
brarians  is  marked  accomplishment  \n  I  year. 
6.  Eighty-six  of  tta«  M  elementary  schools 
have  central  Ubrartes;  evidence  of  a  begin- 
ning program  tliat  wUl  reach  the  studenu 
served  la  given.  7.  There  are  five  books  per 
student  on  the  shelves  and  an  order  on  flle 
for  enough  books  this  year  to  bring  the 
number  to  six. 

The  board  of  educatioa  has  accepted 
school  libraries  as  an  wssntlni  part  of  school 
services  In  the  a'T*^**  ayatem.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  financial  support,  by  the  em- 


ployment at  qualified  personnel,  and  by  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  expansion  and 
improvement  of  the  program. 

This  year's  budget,  the  Initial  one  for  the 
program.  Is  $543,484.  The  board,  in  approv- 
ing the  1966-67  budget  recently,  pointed  out 
that  additional  funds  would  be  allocated  for 
elementary  libraries  In  the  increase  oar- 
marked  for  the  Insti-uctional  program.  This 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  philosophy  of  Superin- 
tendent E.  C.  SUmbert  and  the  board;  con- 
tinued Improvement  In  the  interest  of 
progress  in  education. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  cited  the  school 
library  specialist  as  a  vital  ingredient  for  the 
,  success  of  an  elementary  library  program. 
The  answer  for  the  Memphis  schools  is  in  the 
person  of  Marian  N.  Jordan  whose  responsi- 
bility is  the  development  of  systemwlde 
school  libraries. 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  activities 
and  services  of  our  libraries  an  educational 
force  in  the  schools,"  Mrs.  Jordan  says.  "We 
have  86  central  libraries  directed  by  trained 
librarians  who.  we  feel,  are  providing  a  pro- 
gram of  activities  designed  to  develop  skills, 
attitudes,  and  appreciations  that  will  lead 
to  lifetime  reading  habits." 


gim  to  widen  and  strengthen  this  bridge. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  help  the  Polish 
people  In  their  quest  for  democracy  and 
national  independence. 


V^.  Advisers  Foster  New  Latin  American 
Tax  Attitude* 


The  Polish  Millenniam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BYRNE 

OF   PZNNSTLVAITIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  B'VRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  1966  marks  the  1.000th  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  conversion  to 
the  Christian  religion.  On  this  occasion 
I  should  like  to  join  with  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  with  the  many 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  in  celebrat- 
ing this  great  event  with  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. Although  Poland's  Communist 
government  has  restricted  the  religious 
celebration  commemorating  the  millen- 
nium, it  cannot  erase  the  strong  religious 
traditions  of  the  Polish  people. 

One  thousand  years  ago,  in  the  year 
966,  a  Polish  king  named  Mieszko  I  mar- 
ried a  Christian  princess  from  Bohemia. 
As  a  result  of  this  marriage  Mieszko  was 
converted  to  Christianity  and  was  able  to 
place  his  lands  under  the  protection  of 
the  Pope.  This  move  was  extremely  im- 
portant in  enabling  him  to  protect  Po- 
land from  a  threatened  invasion  by  Ger- 
man tribes.  Mieszko 's  son,  Boleslaw  the 
Brave,  took  further  steps  to  consolidate 
Polish  dotninion  and  encouraged  the 
spread  of  Christian  missionaries. 

In  Poznan.  on  April  16,  the  continuing 
vitality  of  Polish  Christianity  was  evi- 
dent from  the  thousands  of  people  who 
lined  the  streets  and  crowded  around  the 
cathedral  to  see  and  hear  Stefan  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski.  He  six>ke  of  the  legiti- 
mate concern  of  the  church  with  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  life  of  the 
nation. 

The  church  has  a  mandate  to  talk  about 
those  problems — 

He  declared. 

It  got  that  mandate  from  the  ecumenical 
council. 

Today,  as  In  966.  Christianity  is  a 
bridge  between  the  Polish  people  and  the 
West.  It  Is  my  belief  that  Poland's  cul- 
tural and  religious  traditions  and  her 
people's  love  of  liberty  have  already  l>e- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  H.  McVICKER 

OP    COLOkADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  McVICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  illustrates  some  of  the  concrete  ac- 
complishments our  people  are  bringing 
about  in  South  America: 
U.S.  Advishis  Help  SoirrH  Amisicak  Cotist- 

TRiEs  Break  the  Olicabchic  Avebsjon  to 

Fating  Yotrn  Way 

(By  Dan  Kurzman) 

A  South  American  walked  Into  his  local 
Internal  revenue  office  a  few  days  ago  and 
tried  to  pay  his  Income  tax.  The  auditor 
looked  over  the  tex  forms,  and  said ;  "I'll  have 
to  assess  you  double  your  declaraOon." 

"But  that's  an  honest  report,"  the  tax- 
payer pleaded.  "Just  pay  up,"  said  the  of- 
ficial. The  man  paid,  and  walked  out  con- 
templating the  wages  of  honesty. 

The  year  before,  he  had  declared,  less 
honestly,  a  much  smaller  Income,  sUpping 
the  same  tax  official  a  bounty  for  his  coop- 
eraOon.  Now  that  he  had  come  to  feel  that 
It  was  his  duty  to  pay  the  full  tax  he  owed 
he  was  being  penalized  for  his  honesty,  m 
which  the  official  understandably,  had  UtUe 
confidence. 

A    NEW    ATriTUDK 

This  Incident  reflects  two  fimdamental 
facte  about  income  tax  collection  in  Latin 
America.  First,  Latins  traditionally  have 
not  teken  such  a  tax  seriously.  Second,  under 
the  AUlance  for  Progress  they  are  develop- 
ing a  new  atUtude  toward  the  Income  tax 
that  may  eventually  provide  a  base  for  the 
revolutionary  economic  and  social  reforms 
needed  to  end  semlfeudallam  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

To  a  large  extent.  thU  shift  In  thinUnc 
is  attributable  to  U.S:  policies  and  |iii  immws. 
However  else  Washington  might  be  criticized 
for  not  pushing  other  reforms  m  LAtln  Amer- 
ica, its  effort  to  modernize  the  tax  structures 
has  been  formidable.  If  not  always  entirely 
successful. 

U.S.  Interest  in  this  reform  is  obvious. 
The  American  taxpayer  Is  shouldering  most 
of  a  91  billion  a  year  economic  aid  program 
for  LaUn  America,  and  Washington  therefore 
has  not  hesitated  to  tie  tax  reform  to  eco- 
nomic aid. 

largely  as  a  result,  most  Latin  naUons 
have  improved  their  old  inoome  tax  struc- 
tures and  two  countries  have  institutad  In- 
come tax  systems  for  the  first  time.  Only 
Paraguay  In  Latin  America  has  no  personal 
Income  tax  at  ail.  taxing  only  corpocate 
profits. 

In  some  cases,  however.  American  e^xrts 
admit,  new  income  tax  sjrstems  have  tended 
to  aggravate  the  social  frictions  tbey  were 
Intended  to  reduce. 

Under  OuatenuUa's  first  Income  tax  bill, 
for  Instance  (which  failed  to  qualiXy  for 
aignificant  U.S.  aid),  businessmen  and  big 
landowners  are  entitled  to  so  many  exemp- 
tions that  they  pay  Uttle  or  no  more  than 
tliey  did  luider  an  earlier  profits  tax.  Lower- 
class  Guatemalans,  however,  lacking  lo(^>- 
holes.  must  pay  taxes  for  the  first  time. 

In  Peru,  retrogressive  changes  in  Its  old 
tax  system  have  bad  a  similar  effect,  with 
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sales  taxea.  vhicb  weigh  most  heavily  on  the 
poor,  rising  to  make  up  for  the  Ices  of  rev- 
enue resiUtlng  from  Increased  Income  tax 
exemptions  for  the  relatlTely  wealthy. 

But  In  other  cases,  the  VS.  effort  has  paid 
off  In  varying  degree.  Chile.  Brazil.  Colom- 
bia. Panama.  Mexico,  and  B  Salvador  are 
regarded  as  having  passed  particularly  pro- 
greaalve  tax  laws. 

TRx  vtmuGXD  son. 

Despite  some  Improvements,  however,  most 
laws  are  said  by  American  experts  to  reflect 
the  traditional  I^tln  attitude  that  land 
should  not  be  highly  taxed  because  the  rul- 
ing classes  Invest  much  of  their  wealth  In 
real  estate  to  Increase  their  prestige  and 
hedge  against  Inflation. 

Moreover,  dividends  are  seldom  taxed,  en- 
couraging consumer  spending  rather  than 
saving  and  reinvestment.  Exemptions  are 
often  so  high  that  many  countries  have  few 
taxpayers  (Peru  has  only  about  8.000).  Tax 
form  Instructions  are  often  so  primitive  that 
taxpayers  cannot  flgvire  out  what  they  owe. 

Income  tax  rates  also  are  generally  too  low, 
American  experts  say.  El  Salvador  has  a  high 
of  76.5  percent  and  Chile  75  percent,  but  most 
other  countries  range  between  30  and  50 
percent. 

As  a  result  of  such  factors,  income  and 
profits  taxes,  which  amount  to  about  70  per- 
cent of  total  revenue  in  the  United  States, 
totaled  only  la  percent  In  Honduras  last 
year  and  10  percent  In  Ouatemala  and 
Nicaragua.  Under  the  more  advanced  tax 
system  of  Mexico,  they  yield  44  percent. 

SEVKNTT-TRaXX     TBOUBLfSMOOTEKS 

Since  1961.  16  of  the  19  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  have  asked 
for  U.S.  technical  help  in  applying  and  en- 
forcing their  tax  laws.  Washington  has 
obliged  by  sending  out  73  internal  revenue 
agents,  most  of  them  specially  trained  in 
Latin  tax  problems. 

Latin  tax  officials  also  visit  the  United 
States  frequently  for  instruction.  Thus  tax 
directors  from  13  Latin  nations  began  a  3- 
week  seminar  here  Tuesday  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

As  for  the  field  men.  the  team  of  US. 
advisers  sent  to  ChUe  in  1962  did  so  well 
that  members  worked  their  way  out  of  a 
job.  They  will  soon  be  withdrawn  because 
"they  are  no  longer  needed  there." 

The  finance  minister  of  one  South  Ameri- 
can country  asked  the  top  U.S.  adviser  if  he 
would  kindly  agree  to  be  sworn  in  as  the 
nation's  commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 
The  adviser  declined. 

A  top  South  American  revenue  director 
says  that  through  streamlining  measures  he 
has  been  relieved  of  the  need  to  study  and 
sign  8.000  documents  a  year,  representing 
3  or  4  months  of  working  time. 

MISSING    LAWS 

Codification  of  tax  laws  has  been  so  de- 
ficient that  only  recently  did  the  tax  officials 
of  one  country  discover  that  a  statute  per- 
mitted Installment  payment  of  taxes.  Ap- 
plying this  law,  the  government  has  sharply 
Increased  its  revenue. 

Tax  enforcement  In  all  the  Latin  coun- 
tries has  been  traditionally  lax.  largely  be- 
cause of  the  oligarchic  Influence  and  the  ac- 
cepted view  that  poorly  paid  tax  agents  have 
^  right  to  collect  a  little  extra  change  of  their 
own  at  tax  tline.  But  now  internal  revenue 
ofllcers  are  beginning  to  crack  down. 

Panamanian  tax  agents  recently  took  over 
s  tax  delinquent  Panama  City  department 
store  and  sold  its  merchandise. 

So  much  on  the  Job  U  one  Brazilian  tax 
administrator  that  as  he  passed  a  yacht  in 
the  harbor  during  a  stroll  with  his  American 
adviser  he  took  out  a  notebook  and  recorded 
the  name  and  number  of  the  vessel  so  that 
he  could  check  on  whether  its  owner  had  paid 
his  taxes. 

Chile  made  a  historic  plunge  last  year  when 


it  sentenced  a  woman  night  club  owner  to  a 
year  in  Jail — the  first  Jail  sentence  ever  im- 
posed in  Latin  America  for  tax  evasion.  A 
dozen  other  Chileans  have  been  convicted 
on  the  same  charge  and  are  awaiting  sen- 
tence. Among  them  is  a  millionaire  textile 
Industrialist  who  owes  the  government 
•500.000. 

Tax  auditors  visited  one  of  the  biggest  com- 
panies In  Panama,  audited  its  books  and 
found  it  owed  9250,000  In  taxes.  The  com- 
pany paid  up. 

"Only  a  few  years  ago,"  a  Panamanian  tax 
official  said,  "the  head  of  the  company  would 
simply  have  called  up  the  President  of  Pan- 
ama and  everything  would  have  been  fixed." 

QtnZ   PROGRAMS   HELP 

One  reason  for  the  changing  attitude  to- 
ward income  tax  has  been  the  Institution 
of  American-style  public  relations  tech- 
niques. In  Brazil,  for  example,  top  tax  ad- 
ministrators appear  on  television  and  radio 
to  explain  the  reason  for  and  results  of  taxa- 
tion, answering  telephone  queries  while  they 
arc  on  the  air. 

In  Costa  Rica,  an  information  program 
launched  last  year  made  the  slogan  "To  Pay 
Is  To  Progress"  a  household  phrase,  and 
every  taxpayer  received  a  personal  letter 
from  the  Internal  revenue  service  thanking 
for  filing  his  return. 

In  Uruguay,  a  leading  newspaper  recently 
published  a  plea  to  all  citizens  to  pay  their 
taxes  and  enclosed  income  tax  forms  in  its 
Sunday  supplement.  When  some  readers 
failed  to  find  the  forms  because  the  paper 
ran  out  of  them,  they  telephoned  the  news- 
paper and  demanded  that  the  forms  be  sent 
to  them. 

This  gradual  public  acceptance  of  the  "tax 
evil"  has  extended  to  property  taxes.  Prop- 
erty has  been  or  is  being  mapped  and  ap- 
praised with  U.S.  aid  in  Chile,  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Similar  work  is  Ukely  to  start 
in  Colombia.  Nicaragua,  and  other  countries. 

In  one  oligarchic  country,  tax  administra- 
tors frankly  told  American  officials  that  they 
didn't  see  how  they  could  agree  to  a  new 
property  tax  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
nation's  most  powerful  family  owned  much 
of  the  land.  An  American  official  talked  to 
family  members,  explained  the  need  for  such 
a  tax,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  tax  officials, 
they  agreed.  • 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boston 
Globe  editorially  comments  on  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  presented  to  the  parents 
of  the  late  Pfc.  Milton  Olive  HI,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

The  President  noted  that  Olive  was 
the  eighth  Negro  American  to  receive 
the  Nation's  highest  award  for  valor  in 
battle,  and  the  President  added: 

It  will  be  more  difficult  for  future  Presi- 
dents to  say  how  many  Negroes  have  re- 
ceived the  Medal  of  Honor,  for  unlike  the 
other  seven.  Private  First  Class  Olive's  mili- 
tary records  have  never  carried  the  color  of 
his  skin  or  racial  origin,  only  the  testimony 
that  he  was  a  good  and  loyal  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  editorial  paying  tribute  to  Private 
First  Class  Olive,  and  the  true  spirit  of 
America,  will  be  of  general  interest,  and 
I  include  it  in  the  Record: 


When  President  Johnson  presented  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  Thursday  to 
the  parents  of  the  late  Pfc.  Milton  Olive  IH, 
who  was  killed  in  Vietnam,  he  noted  that 
Olive  was  the  eighth  Negro  American  to  re- 
ceive the  Nation's  highest  award  for  valor  in 
battle. 

"Fortunately,"  Mr.  Johnson  added,  "it  will 
be  more  difficult  for  future  Presidents  to  say 
how  many  Negroes  have  received  the  Medal 
of  Honor,  for  unlike  the  other  seven.  Private 
First  Class  Olive's  military  records  have 
never  carried  the  color  of  his  skin  or  racial 
origin,  only  the  tetslmony  that  he  was  a  good 
and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

The  President's  remarks  not  only  brought 
out  that  the  Armed  Forces  today  are  effec- 
tively integrated;  they  reaffirmed  that  in  a 
nation  dedicated  to  freedom  and  the  worth 
of  the  individual.  It  is  an  Intolerable  in- 
dignity to  be  Judged  by  the  color  of  one's 
skin. 


I  Alliance  Renewed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  significant  aspects  of  President 
Johnson's  trip  to  Mexico,  according  to 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  was  the  ex- 
plicit rededication  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  newspaper  notes  the  renewed  at- 
tention to  the  goals  of  the  Punta  del 
Este  and  quotes  the  President's  reminder 
that  it  will  take  time  and  faith  and  stub- 
born efforts  to  achieve  the  goals  which 
were  set  for  the  Alliance. 

Since  the  editorial  will  be  of  general 
interest,  I  include  it  in  the  Record: 
"Almnza"  Renewed  in  Mexico 

While  there  was  undoubtedly  a  large  meas- 
ure of  personal  gratification  to  President 
Johnson  in  the  full-throated  welcome  he 
received  In  Mexico  City,  and  enough  national 
pleasure,  too,  to  Justify  his  plans  for  other 
Latin  American  visits,  possibly  the  most  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  his  trip  was  the  explicit 
rededication  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

As  Joseph  C.  Ooulden  reported  in  his 
unblinking  account  in  Sunday's  Inquirer, 
there  are  still  broad  areas  in  Mexico — as  else- 
where in  Latin  America— where  antl-Tan- 
quiism  flourishes,  and  where  economic  and 
social  reform  have  a  very  long  way  to  go. 
But  the  President  took  note  of  this: 

"It  will  take  time,  and  faith  and  stubborn 
efforts  to  achieve  together  the  goals  that  we 
set  ourselves  in  the  charter  of  Punta  del 
Este  5  years  ago.  But  this  we  must  do.  This 
we  will  do.  There  is  no  other  way  in  our 
time  and  in  this  hemisphere  to  show  what 
free  men  and  what  free  nations  can  do 
working  together." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  misinterpreta- 
tions of  our  actions,  and  those  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  In  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  have  cast  shadows  on  the 
hopeful  beginnings  of  the  Alliance  during 
the  Kennedy  years.  But  renewed  attention 
to  the  goals  of  Punta  del  Este  seems  in  a  fair 
way  to  expunge  them. 

We  believe  the  strong  effort  should  be 
made — for  our  fellow  Americans  are  neigh- 
bors with  shared  Ideals  and  shared  history. 
The  President's  Mexican  Journey  showed  that 
this  is  not  forgotten  south  of  the  border. 


I 


Public  Opinion  Sonrey  Results  of  Foardi 
District,  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
late  March  I  polled  the  people  of  Mich- 
igan's Fourth  Congressional  District  on 
several  current  public  Issues,  including 
Vietnam,  the  reliability  of  Government 
information,  the  effect  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing increases,  the  war  on  poverty,  trade 
with  Russia,  and  firearms  controls. 

In  round  numbers,  138,000  question- 
naires were  distributed  and  nearly  14,000 
were  returned,  a  response  which  I  would 
say  speaks  well  for  the  residents  of  the 
district  and  their  Interest  In  public  af- 
fairs. 

Replies  were  tabulated  and  copaplled 
by  an  Independent  data  processing  firm 
here  in  Washington.  In  order  that  the 
results  may  be  known,  I  Include  them  at 
this  point  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
Survey  Results 

1.  Do  you  feel  the  United  States  was  right 
in  sending  troops  to  Vietnam  in  the  first 
place? 

Percent 

Z^ 69.9 

2° 34.0 

No  answer g  j 

2.  Did  you  favor  tlie  stopping  of  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S.  planes  for  1  month 
in  December  1965,  and  January  1966? 

Percent 

t    — 35.  2 

No 59  7 

No  answer g  j 

3.  If  a  satisfactory  peace  in  Vietnam  can- 
not be  secured  by  negotiation  In  the  fore- 
seeable future,  which  of  the  foUowlng  courees 
of  action  do  you  favor  moet? 
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Percent 

3** 23.  5 

No 57  3 

No  answer g  7 

5.  Has  your  family  feit  any  effects  of  an 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past 
year? 

Percent 
Not  at  all 3  3 

A  little... _.^,^ ~     49  1 

Very  much-TTS '.VJi'.V.     45.  8 

No  answer j  3 

6.  Do  you  think  the  various  war  on  pov- 
erty programs  have  thus  far  been  successful 
in  moving  toward  the  ultima**  goal  of  Im- 
proving the  lot  of  the  very  poor? 

_                                                                  Percent 
Yes 12  4 

2° - — - —  79. 1 

No  answer gg 

7.  Do  you  feel  the  present  Congress  is  dom- 
inated too  much  by  the  President? 

Percent 
Yes 73  3 

No 20  a 

No  answer 3  5 

8.  President  Johnson  has  proposed  to  in- 
crease U.S.  trade  with  Communist  Russia 
Do  you  agree? 


13.  The  Preeidenfs  food-for-freed<Mn  plan 
would  lift  aU  farm  production  controls  and 
distribute  the  surplus  to  needy  nations  Do 
you  approve? 


Yes 
No. 


Percent 

81.5 

28.5 

No  answer jq  q 

14.  Do  you  favor  giving  the  States  the  right 
to  apportion  one  house  of  their  legislatures 
on  the  basU  of  factors  others  than  pooula- 
tlon?  *^ 


Ye« 

No 

No  answer. 


Percent 
...  57.5 
—  32.4 
...   10.1 


Percent 

38.6 

54  9 

No  answer »  3 

9.  Do  you  favor  more  strict  Federal  regu- 
lations in  the  sale  or  ownership  of  firearms? 

Percent 
60  3 

-  46.1 

- 3.6 

Should   Congress   enact   legislation   to 
outlaw  strikes  that  affect  the  pubUc  Interest? 


Yes 
No. 


Yes 

No 

No  answer. 

10. 


Yes 

No 

No  answer. 


Percent 
—  B7.7 
...  28.6 
...     6.7 


TIT  1.1.  J  .  Percent 

Withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  even  If 
it  would  mean  an  almost  cer- 
tain takeover  of  South  Viet- 
nam by  Communist  Vietcong 

Increase  of  UJ3.  ground  troops 
sufficiently  to  clear  moet  of 
South  Vietnam  of  Communist 
control 

A  holding  operation  by  U.s' "forces 
aimed  at  securing  areas  now 
controlled  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese, but  not  at  retaking 
Communist-held    areas 

No  increase  In  U.S.  ground  forc^" 

but  wider  use  of  air   and   sea 

power  against  North  Vietnam. 

A    U.S.    attack    on     Communist 

China _77;_ 

None  of  the  above ""     23  2 

4.  Do   you   feel   the  Federal 
gives    the   peo^rie    reliable 
what  it  is  doing? 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


7.7 


33.  1 


5.4 


27.7 


2.9 


fJn.^.^*?!^!!  °'"  Federal  tax  laws  provide 
for  distribution  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  per- 
sonal inoome  tax  collections 

(a)  Back  to  States? 

Percent 

28.2 

- 10.0 

81  3 

(b)  Back  to  locallUes  in  which  collected? 


Yee 

No 

No  answer. 


Yee 

No 

No  answer. 


Percent 
40  5 

10.7 

48  3 

(c)  Neither  of  above.  Federal  Government 
to  retain  aU  of  tax,  as  at  present? 

v-a  Percent 

1^:::::::  ?^i 

No  answer _,  - 

12.  Should  there  be  a  new  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  with  a  Secretary  In 
the  President's  Cabinet? 


Government 
information    on 


Yee 

No 

No  answer. 


Percent 
...  27.8 

—  56.1 

—  18.1 


Poland's  Constitntion  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 
Mr.  REINECKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  3,  the  people  of  Poland  will  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  the  most  famous  events  of 
their  long  and  glorious  history.    I  speak 
of  the  presentation  to  the  people  of  the 
Constitution  of  1791.  at  that  time  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  documents  of 
Europe.    While  Poland  will  also  be  ob- 
serving its  millennium  of  Christianity 
which  of  Itself  is  a  most  significant  event' 
my  remarks  at  this  moment  will  concen- 
trate on  the  Polish  Constitution.    I  feel 
certain  that  had  Poland  had  time  in 
which  to  Implement  and  govern  under 
that  document,  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  greatly  changed 
from  what  we  know. 

Our  country  has  had  a  long  and  time- 
honored  traditional  constitutional  sys- 
tem and  from  it  we  have  realized  the 
greatest  freedoms  of  any  people  on  earth 
The  citizenry  has  the  power  to  determine 
governmental    policy.    But    in    Poland 

JJfl?'"  ^  "^^  '^^  P°"^  people  had  very 
little  direct  Influence  on  their  own  gov- 
ernment. However,  by  1789  Polish  lead- 
ers were  convinced  that  reforms  were 
necessary  in  order  to  stabilize  the  coun- 
try, and  so  minor  differences  were  sub- 
ordinated to  the  higher  demand  of  na- 
tional Interest.  It  was  truly  an  amazing 
feat  which  they  accomplished  in  draft- 
ing a  document  which  in  its  Uberallsm 
and  conservatism  was  so  contrary  to 
many  of  their  personal  prejudices  and 
desires  and  which  were  not  easy  concepts 
to  propose. 

When  the  constitution  was  presented 
to  the  people  on  May  3  their  immediate 
reaction  was  approval  and  support  be- 
cause one  of  the  provisions  was  suffrage 
for  the  peasants.    Weeks  after  the  initial 
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presentation  the  people  were  still  pledg- 
ing support  and  voicing  gratitude  to  the 
King  for  adopting  the  constitution. 
Favorable  comments  also  came  from 
foreign  observers  with  men  such  as  Ed- 
mund Burke,  of  England,  and  George 
Washington,  of  America,  among  them. 

The  Polish  leadership  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  imperative  that  the  country 
be  functioning  as  soon  as  possible  under 
the  new  constitution  and  thereby  achieve 
more  stability  before  Russia  was  able  to 
concentrate  on  matters  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, notably  Poland.  Realities  of  pol- 
itics had  dictated  a  Russian  policy  of 
always  keeping  a  weak  Poland  on  her 
western  border.  Thus  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  would  not  tolerate  a 
stable  or  prosperous  Poland.  In  April 
1792,  Catherine's  Russian  soldiers  in- 
vaded Poland,  and  in  3  months  the  war 
was  over  with  Russian  troops  In  com- 
mand. 

Observing  the  scene  of  Eastern  Europe 
today,  we  observe  the  Russian  colossus 
again  maintaining  control  over  the  pup- 
pet Communist  government  of  Poland. 
But  I  know  that  the  Polish  spirit  which 
demanded  change  in  1791  is  not  dead. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  and  liberty  and 
Justice  which  caused  the  1791  constitu- 
tion to  be  written  still  lives.  Poland  has 
overcome  too  many  other  hardships  to 
permit  this  temporary  baurier  to  divert 
for  long  their  achievement  of  what 
others  before  them  have  willingly  died 
for. 

I  salute  the  patriotic  people  of  Poland 
as  they  observe  their  May  3  anniversary 
and  urge  them  not  to  loee  faith  In  their 
ultimate  goal  of  freedom  and  liberty. 
Someday  the  real  Poland  will  rise  once 
more  to  reclaim  her  rightful  place  in  the 
family  of  nations. 


DepartmeBt  of  A^rknltare  and  Related 
Afeocics  AppropriatioBS  Bill,  1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PH1L6IN 

OF  MAaa&CHrsxTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  14596)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  committee  upon  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
school  limch  and  milk  programs. 

In  my  opinion,  these  programs  are  ex- 
tremely vital,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  sound  reason  for  cutting  them. 
Further,  I  am  shocked  that  anyone  in 
this  Government  should  move  to  cut 
funds  that  mean  so  much  to  so  many  of 
our  schoolchildren  and  to  local  commun- 
ities throughout  the  cotmtry. 

Congress  can  and  will  restore  these 
funds,  and  provide  adequate  funds  for 
these  valued,  worthy  programs,  I  am 


sure.  But.  imfortunately,  we  do  not  have 
the  power  to  compel  Government  depart- 
ments to  spend  funds  which  we  appropri- 
ate, and  that  to  my  mind  Is  a  serious 
defect  In  this  free  government  of  ours 
that  will  have  to  be  remedied  constitu- 
tionally one  of  these  days — the  sooner, 
the  better — if  this  Government  is  to  be 
rid  of  diotetorial  features,  entirely  alien 
to  democracy. 


Poor  Principles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TEKNBSSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
last  April  showers  leave  us  and  May 
bursts  forth  in  her  flowered  glory,  we 
pause  to  renew  our  hope — and  here  in 
the  United  States,  we  rededicate  our- 
selves in  many  ways. 

A  very  well  written  and  meaningful 
editorial,  from  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier 
b  Vlrginia-Tennessean,  on  Sunday,  May 
1,  discussed  the  many  facets  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  May  Day  to  Americans. 

In  the  future,  I  would  like  to  see  all  our 
celebrations  emphasize  May  Day.  In 
this  matter,  we  may  possibly  offset  the 
propaganda  that  the  Communist  coun- 
tries spread  throughout  the  world  by 
their  May  Day  show  of  force. 

In  line  with  this  thought,  I  am  Insert- 
ing the  article  from  the  Bristol,  Tenn., 
paper: 

POU«    PRtNCtPLBS 

Through  the  ages,  the  fiber  of  society  has 
been  laid  bare  on  the  1st  day  of  May.  The 
ancients  celebrated  the  coming  of  spring, 
praising.  In  their  own  way.  a  tMety  whoee 
form  they  were  yet  to  know.  And  through- 
out history.  May  1  has  remained  a  time  to 
draw  near  those  things  man  treasures  moat. 

Communism,  for  instance,  traditionally 
displays  Its  military  might  with  the  advent 
of  May.  making  this  day  one  of  the  few  on 
which  sabers  are  rattled  for  the  sake  of 
sound.  The  might  of  the  Red  world  is 
paraded  as  a  reminder  that  here  is  a  force 
with  which  others  must  reckon. 

In  America,  May  1  is  observed  In  three 
ways,  each  symbolic  of  a  greater  strength. 
And  since  this  particular  May  Day  falls  on 
Sunday  the  (our  pillars  of  American  life  will 
be  brought  together,  all  to  be  recognized  in 
the  34-hour  period. 

These  principles — love  of  beauty,  respect 
for  law,  devotion  to  country,  and  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being — will  be  honored  today 
through  four  events.  May  Day,  Law  Day, 
Iioyalty  Day.  and.  In  this  case.  Sunday. 
Each  played  its  part  in  creation  of  the  United 
States  we  know  today  and  each  represents 
an  Integral  force  in  our  modern  society. 

May  Day  Itself,  perhaps,  is  not  what  It  used 
to  be,  owing  in  part  to  observance  of  other 
Ideals  and,  in  part,  to  abortion  of  Its  mean- 
ing In  much  of  the  world.  Still,  America 
has  room  for  beauty,  and  where  Maypoles 
once  twirled  remain  reminder  of  the  blessings 
that  are  ours. 

In  Bristol,  dogwoods  whisper  the  message 
of  spring,  telling  of  beauty  and  purity,  ot 
care  and  love.  Other  areas  are  blessed  with 
other  wonders,  and  the  meaning  Is  the  same. 
The  truth  that  Mother  Nature  is  forever  our 
protector  and  provider  Is  carried  on  each 
warm  wind  of  spring. 


Law  Day.  of  more  recent  vintage,  symbol- 
izes the  American  quest  for  order  as  em- 
bodied In  naUonal  respect  for  law.  This  in 
itself  Is  an  answer  that  can  quiet  the  guns 
of  communism  and  dull  the  missiles  of  war. 
Law  Day  speaks  of  a  nation  yet  learning  to 
llvo  with  Itself,  a  nation  that  has  held  order 
to  its  bosom  and  will  yet  attain  Its  shining 
objectives. 

Loyalty  Day  Is  a  fit  companion  to  Law 
Day.  Here  is  a  time  for  Americans  to  pause 
and  remember  the  things  that  made  this 
country  great.  Here  is  a  day  for  dedication, 
a  moment  for  pride,  an  Interval  to  remem- 
ber that  patriotism,  like  God,  is  neither  dead 
nor  unfashionable. 

And,  of  coiu-se.  today  is  Sunday,  that  day 
of  the  week  in  which  Americans  gather  to 
pay  homage  to  the  Lord  who  has  been  so 
kind.  On  this  day  of  many  observances,  we 
have  reason  to  be  particularly  thankful  that 
the  Lord  has  Indeed  been  good  to  this  Nation. 

Every  American  will  not  recognize  the  full 
meaning  of  this  day.  There  are  those  who 
would  agitate  against  national  policies,  ridi- 
culing both  patriotism  and  order.  There 
are  those  who  would  shun  beauty  and  deny 
God.  And  there  are  those,  we  fear,  who 
simply  do  not  care  what  course  this  Nation 
takes  next. 

StUl,  we  believe  the  majority  of  oiir  coun- 
trymen recognize  those  principles  which  have 
guided  the  United  States  for  almost  200 
years.  They  will  honor  them  today,  whether 
openly  or  in  the  heart.  And  in  doing  so. 
they  will  be  preparing  America  for  a  futvir© 
b.ased  solidly  on  the  rock  of  the  past. 

These  four  principles — love  of  beauty,  re- 
spect for  law,  devotion  to  country  and  belief 
In  a  Supreme  Being — have  brought  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  down  the  p>ath  of  honor 
and  prosperity.  With  care.  It  will  always 
be  so. 


Poland's  Millenniam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

OF    N^nASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  cer- 
tainly an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  Join  my  colleagues  In  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  people  of  Poland  on 
the  occasion  of  their  millennium  observ- 
ance. Not  many  countries  have  been 
endowed  with  the  record  of  Poland  of 
having  survived  the  rigors  of  1,000  years 
of  history  and  still  share  very  strong  ties 
with  the  same  faith. 

Poland's  achievements  are  even  more 
remarkable  since  she  has  been  burdened 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n  with  a 
Communist  regime  that  has  attempted 
to  curtail  activities  of  the  church.  The 
current  commemoration  and  messages  of 
congratulations  from  all  over  the  world 
is  a  positive  Indication  of  the  Communist 
failure  to  dampen  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  Poland.  What  people  would  abandon 
a  faith  which  has  sustained  them  for  so 
long  a  time  in  the  face  of  Innumerable 
threats,  both  natural  and  man-made? 

For  the  last  few  years  the  relations 
between  the  governments  of  Poland  and 
America  have  been  growing  somewhat 
warmer.  This  is  a  trend  which  can  have 
positive  results  for  both  our  countries,  in 
keeping  with  the  deep  friendship  which 
has  always  characterized  the  relation- 
ship of  our  two  peoples. 
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sh£Sri>^aSrSlLT'u"S  ^r:^^:^t^iro^^T^^l^'^^^^-  o.^-rf^--^~—n ess 
States,  t  IS  a  genuine  pleasure  to  recog-  "I  think  the  antoals  should  t^  sla'ug^re^'  ^..Sd^'in"^""  ^'°^  "^«  land-handl- 
nize  Poland's  miUennium  as  a  real  ac-  ^*^''  ''^«''«  t*»ey  are  raised  "  a"B"ierea  capped  men  and  women  of  similar  courage 
complishment.  As  the  people  of  Poland  ^^""^  question  asked  was :  stmtin^^htV^H  ^'^^o'^Pllshment  are  demon- 
undertake  their  observancJes.  I  extend  .^Some'neatPackers  have  announced  plans  f  SSuc^e  r^^i^'^,*;^^*"  f^f  »«  P»»y 
to  them  my  best  wishes  through  this  year  some  farm^r^  3'f "  *"^  '^^"'^  '«'«^^°^-  tionT;i^S^  '°'"  "^  "^"  '^'^''""  '^  ""^  «- 
and  Wish  them  abright  and  happy  future.  S  l^^LTt  '^^^^^.^11!,^^^;  .n?e«^ rbL^/sL' -"— '  ^""^  ^^- 

rinrrfV^roSrf^TLX'L^^r  H-BS1=-   --e^en^ 

_,  „  „  do  you  feel?  ^     eeoiois.    how  And  often,  through  sheer  ingenuity  and  per- 

Wallacei  Farmer  Poll  Shows  78  Percent  Percent  ^^^^J^%  surmount  serious  Umltations 

Of    Iowa    Farmer.    Favor    Prohibiting  '^iV^Z^'^r^^^^^o^'^-^       '«  beS~r  ^^  ^  ^^^-^ - 

Large-scale  Packer  Feeding  nnd^rdedV;::::::::;;::::::::::::^     ,i  ^I3f^f  ^oy^^.  "^^  "^^'-^^«* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  „  For  some  reason,  the  very  largest  producers      "^  Infanufe^  paralysis  or  wrebrff  ^alsTc^ 

T^'^  l«^t  in  favor  of  the  proposed  leglsla-      ^^-  or  war  amputees.     But  invartably  they 
urkM     nr^n-.   n...,^^  Only  64  percent  of  those  who  market     ^^"^   developed   some   special   skill     tr«tr,I^ 

Tuesday.  May  3  1966  Z,  ^^  "°®*  favored  by  the  medium-large     Place  In  life's  mainstream  ' 

would  hke  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  Snioo".,  °i  ''"^  producers  who  market  A  Chicago  Insurance  fln^  finds  i^a^^ 

colleagues  the  results  of  a  recent  poll  re-  f^»°  n-u?f^  annually.  83  percent  favored  "J^tef.  for  example,  make  better  than  ave^ 

gardlng  H.R.  12115,  a  bill  which  I  have  .^w.  n»^J^^^  °,'';.  £  "^  '='"'^  ""^^use  they  concentrate^  s^^ 

introduced    to   prohibit   the   large-scall  from   c^^hiil  th"°?  *°  ^T^'^*  *"^  ^^^«  f  "''k   r'''""''    ^^^    "'^*'-   keen   se^e    of 

SS~s™»=  =2il>S.~S  S|i?Hi3H-r 

thVt  "Z^^^^l  °^  i;^*^  P°"'  *^  published  in  „„?t^/'-«  ^«'»  the  packers  and  chains  should  Palsy  victims  have  been  ?r^Sd  to  us^nrS? 

the    April    23,    1966,    issue    of    Wallaces  ?«*''«  P^^^'^nted  by  law  from  operating  feed-  «'°n  handtools.  and  amput^  have  !eKi 

Parmer  magazine,  show  that  78  percent  -^pv^^       »        ,       .  to  use  prosthetic  devices  as  well  as  llm^ 

of  Iowa's  farmers  are  in  favor  of  this  couftrv  t^^l^-^'^.^  "^^^^  ^^  '^^'^^   "'^  ^'^  '^'-  "  °»°^«  employed  wouwta^e  a 

legislation.  9  percent  are  oppTd  2id  1^  mT    •'AUhoU"   don-rfife'^ifr  "'"°*^  fo°Sf  i^7>f  .**  ''''  P^'^^''^^'  requirement' of 

percent  are  undecided.  nles  m  c^mpefitlon  ^th  me,  we'  iv^eT^^'  l^n^  mo  'e  TuT^e    mILTbfvT  'T 

fhJ         u"^/^^  ^'■^  "^^'■^y  <^he  same  as  ^'^  <=ountry,  and  anyone  hai   the  right  tS  handlcappl^.                          ^    "'''^    ^^    "^* 

the  results  of  a  poll  published  in  the  Des  operate  feedlots."  Over  the  past  20  years  the  Federal  Govern 

?5  1 Q^'  ^°^^'u^T^^y  ^^^^^"^  °f  March                           ment  has  hired  more  than  2^  mZ^ 

27.  1966.  which  showed  that  81  percent  of                           ~~ ™*''  and  women,  and  many  companies  su^ 

Iowa  s  farmers  favor  the  bill,  H  percent  uf    n     ^  «     .  ^.  °^"^^  Electric.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours, 

are  against  it  and  8  percent  are  un-  ««  Good  Ba$ine«$  To  Hire  the  Burroughs.  Bendix,  American  Telephone  & 

decided.  U      j-             j  Telegraph,  Bulova  ViTatch  Co.,  Anodyne   Inc 

The  basic  purpose  of  H  R  12115  is  to  Handicapped  S.rn'l^-  3,.?'^'*'  ^° '  ^^^«  ""^^  ^^ 
;--f  fannei,  of  a  li?eSoc'k"ma%e'?  EXTENSIo;7^  remarks  -nS^r^X"  '"--^"'  -'^  -en  out- 
I^f  f  K  °Jr"  ^"'*  competitive.  Two  ^^-^^^TENSION  OF  REMARKS  The  CaterplUar  Tractor  Co.,  winner  of  the 
days  of  hearings  on  the  bill  were  held  last  ,.^„  °^  ?»«3  Employer  of  the  Tear  Aw^d  ^o^ored 
month  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  further  HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY  ^L*^l^*^'°°fi  Association  of  Manufacture? 
hearings  are  to  be  conducted  here  in  o,  »„„  ,  wi^mi  and  the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
Washington.                                             ^^    '"          ^,  ^^^            °'  "^"^  ^o-^  '^ent  of  the  Handicapped,  has  3,000  hanm- 

Af ter  listening  to  the  testimony  at  Des  °^  Representatives       htvfb Jn't^  "on*"  P^'^""'  '"^'^^  "^  ^^om 

Moines.  lam  more  convinced  than  e^?  Tuesday,  May  3, 1966  ^o^e^n  :^'^^J,Z^^^TeT  ma^'ni"- 

^e^aSrentSi'f«f'^"°".^'^"  .  ^'"^    ^^^^«^    °^    ^ew    York.    Mr.  f^J  ^'<*   '^'-   -'^^-^^^V^n'^TenLa 

V^^c^^F         v.^^^  *  ^^«^  majority  of  Speaker,  the  President's  Committee^  i^^t" 

[h^vl^w     "^  ^^""^  ^^^  °^  ^°*^  «hare  Employment  of  the  Handicap^  St  m  J^^.T  ""^ '  ,^r  "'*^'"™'  «»'  electronic       . 

^TaTtlcle  from  Wallaces  Fanner  con-  SSs^i^ei^a^^?  sel^relE^^^  r^^cTchrn  ^^h-"  S^^  J.^ 

'^'''-^'^^^^-^-  —  '^t's^aLyjln^cSSJ^^-K^^^^  rec^rS  &^^.n'^!:.7.'J:lo^^'i^lVl^ 

Th.  h..       y«;™'«"'=  PzKDLOTs  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mv  ^^^^^  iT""^'  "^^rance  savings,  and  high 

fa^r  Of  H^^t°n"^  °'  '°^*  '"™"«  "«  i'*  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  S^^  ^  S^iw"'^  "^  ^'"^^  *°  **«  ^^^^ng  policy 

fll^L^     ?»T    ^  prevent  meatpackers  from  tary  Connor's  mpTsVip •       "^*^^"°®  Secre-  NAM  sums  up  the  experience  of  American 

^J  ^^•^.V"''  ".<='=«'-'""g  to  a  recent  Wallaces  jJ^^J  message.  business  In  utilizing  the  talents  of  the  ha^^ 

Farmer  poll.     A  statewide  scientifically  se-  "s  Good  Business  To  Him  tbm  Icapped  this  way:  Employers  know  that  the 

lected  sample  of  men  were  interviewed  on  Handicapped  handicapped  individual  who  is  matched  to  a 

their  farms.  (By  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary  of  Commerce)  ^"^^  ^  °°  '°°eer  handicapped. 

uinViJ'„  °»^*  surveyed,  78  percent  favored  leg-  At  a  White  House  ceremonv  2  ^«ir.  ««.  1  "^^  'act  is  that  Ifs  very  good  business  t.n 

from°"o^rK°*f^';''r  "^'^  ^*^=^''^^*°^  «««*  competent  ^,^'^1^1^  VvlTL^?  Wre  the  handicapped.     "Ile^i^lre^ew  7o^ 

question  wa^'i^edflm            ^^     following  reached  from  a  wheel  chair  to  a^epTf^  ^f^n°t  Perform  in  spite  of  their  haAdi- 

MttriV^n.™      ^      1  **^®  President  of  the  United  States  the  hiVh  ^P  **^^  they're  m  the  right  Job     Put  to 

bunt  in  lo^  in  r^e^ent"^  houses  have  been  «.t  honor  that  can  coiie  to  a  ^ve^f ni  J?' ****'  "^'^  P^^°"°  as  well  or^ttefU^ 

thP=-  ^.„  ^     .  "1*"*  y^^-     ^  you  feel  career  employee— the  Preeldenf«AwB^f^,  *^®^'"    nonhandlcapped    colleagues   in   tei^ 

llvrtoTk^r.Suce^'r.r"   "^   ""''""^   "^  ^°"»  I>i»tlngulsWpedera"l  avTalTl^rv^re"'*  '"'  ?^^^"i  ^uanuty  a^nTqualityTwor^   ^ 

proaucer.7  ^as^  summer.  President  Lyndon  B    John  ^M.tf    T""  ^^'L^"^"  rate,  fewer  lost-time 

Te. ^"•'^•'"i  -on  swore  in  a  Judge  of  Le  US   t^  ^  ^v^^ri-I"!^'"'''  attendance  records,  and 

No...                                                                     "  ^ho  has  been  bUnd  since  age  12    but^SI^  tf^      ,        °?"*    *   company   any   more   in 

Undecld^:::::: J°     ?«»««»  a  remarkable  tole^t  /«  S^i^^     ^^^^Lf^^r /°'"^'°"^*  *^"  ^'^~°''«- 

18      tax  equation*.  "wJivmg     insurance    companies    even    encourage    the 

employment  of  the  handicapped  in  s^table 
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]oba,  b«cau«e  they  have  fewer  dUabUng  tn- 
jurlea  tban  unimpaired  workers  expoacd  to 
th»  tame  work  hazarda. 

At  tbe  VS.  Department  of  Commerce  w« 
have  hajidloapped  men  and  women  working 
In  a  nximber  of  Important  poata.  One  cbalr- 
rtdden  economlat  at  the  Census  Bureau  la  at 
the  top  of  hla  field  in  corporate  statistics.  A 
womazt — Tlctlm  of  infantile  paralysis — who 
haa  seen  25  years  of  aerrlc*  with  the  Maritime 
Administration  and  its  predecessor  agen- 
cies— la  an  authority  on  shipping.  And  a 
de&f  patent  examiner  specializing  In  organic 
chemistry  won  an  outstanding  rating  and 
superior  performance  award  for  his  brilliant 
work  last  year. 

Over  the  past  5  ye*rs.  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  bestowed  2  gold  medals.  22 
silver  medals.  0  bronze  medals.  73  production 
awards.  113  outstanding  performance  ratings. 
and  129  sustained  superior  performance  cita- 
tions to  handicapped  individuals.  And  not 
all  have  college  degrees,  either. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  able  to  en- 
Joy  its  greatest  prosperity  ever,  when  unem- 
ployment Is  at  a  12-year  low  and  talent  Is  In 
premltun  demand.  It  Is  tragic  and  wasteful 
to  retain  disabled  workers  on  the  welfare 
rolls  when  they  could  be  on  the  payrolls  and 
tax  rolls. 

The  disabled  don't  ask  any  favors  when 
they  seek  a  place  in  society  as  breadwinners 
and  taxpayers.  Neither  do  they  come  to  us 
untrained.  lncomF>etent.  emotionally  un- 
stable, or  otherwise  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves In  the  work  environment.  They  ask 
only  to  be  hired  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
can  produce. 

If  we  neglect  to  open  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  them,  we  are  guilty  of  wasting  our 
vaotX  precious  resource  people— <u>d  one  of 
our  great  untapped  sources  of  talent.  Who 
can  say  that  there  Is  not  a  blind  Homer  or 
Milton,  a  deaf  Beethoven,  or  a  deaf  Thomas 
Wrtlson  among  them.  If  we  do  not  create  an 
opportunity  for  such  talent  to  come  to  light? 

Our  goal  cannot  be  Just  one  of  finding  a 
Job  for  every  worker,  but  as  President  John- 
son has  said.  It  must  be  one  of  placing  "every 
worker  in  a  Job  where  he  utilizes  his  full  pro- 
ductive potential,  for  his  own  and  for  so- 
ciety's benefit." 

Hiax  THS  HANSiCAPrxD?  Thxss  'BvsnrtaauxM 
Hats 

3.  M.  Brldgman,  vice  president.  Burroughs 
Corp.:  "We  are  convinced  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  handicapped  Is  not  only  profit- 
able but  In  the  mutual  Interest  of  employee 
and  employer.  These  employees  are  profi- 
cient and  productive,  conscientious  and 
loyal.- 

U  du  Pont  Copeland.  president.  ■.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  ft  Co.:  "Hiring  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  Involves  matching  Indi- 
vidual abilities  to  Job  requirements.  In  our 
experience,  any  extra  effort  required  Is  Justi- 
fied for  employer  and  employee  alike." 

Tom  OUllck.  supervisor  of  Insurance. 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co  :  "We've  found  that  It 
really  doesn't  matter  whether  a  company's 
workers  have  two  legs,  or  one.  or  none.  In- 
surance rates  are  not  Influenced.  In  fact, 
many  Insurance  companies  consider  the 
handicapped  a  better  risk  than  their  able- 
bodied  coworkers." 

B.  T.  Tumey.  board  chairman  and  presi- 
dent. Anodyne,  Inc.:  "It's  a  crime  to  waste 
all  this  potential  human  talent,  and  It's  a 
crime  not  to  go  looking  for  It.  There  are  no 
handicapped  people.  "There  are  only  human 
beings.     Is  the  man  willing  to  workr* 

The  AFL-CIO  says:  "America's  handi- 
capped workers  are  entitled  to  a  chance  to 
prove  their  merit.  Our  industries  and  trades 
should  benefit  from  maximum  employment 
of  their  skills.  Handicapped  workers  when 
pUced  on  the  right  job  are  capable  workers- 
productive  and  efllcient.' 


Percy  Joha  "PJ."  Treyetkaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEN  W.  DYAL 

or  cALirouriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  DYAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  at 
the  Washington,  hundreds  of  civic  and 
government  leaders  met  to  honor  Percy 
John  "P.J."  Trevethan,  the  executive  vice 
president  for  his  40  years  of  devoted 
service  to  the  cause  of  helping  handi- 
capped people.  Dr.  Trevethan,  widely 
known  among  his  friends  and  associates 
as  "P.J,"  started  his  distinguished  career 
in  1926  when  he  became  an  executive 
trainee  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  Good- 
will Industries,  the  mother  of  Goodwill, 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  under  the  leadership 
of  Its  founder.  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Helms.  He 
served  then  as  director  of  the  Goodwill 
Industries  section  of  the  Morgan  Memo- 
rial program  until  1946.  In  that  year. 
Dr.  Trevethan  left  Morgan  Memorial  to 
Join  the  national  staff  of  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  America  as  assistant  executive 
director,  and  in  1948  became  the  execu- 
Uvc. 

In  the  course  of  these  years,  he  has 
made  thousands  of  appearances,  thou- 
sands of  speeches,  many  trips  and  world- 
wide tours  and  visits  on  behalf  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  to  help  the  handi- 
capped. He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  sheltered  workshops.  He  has  served 
on  dozens  of  boards  and  advisory  com- 
mittees of  organizations  in  the  field  of  re- 
habilitation. He  has  also  received  many 
honors.  Including  the  highest  awards  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped,  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  Crippled  Children  and 
Adults. 

Society  owes  a  great  debt  to  Dr. 
Trevethan.  who  as  much  as  any  man  took 
the  problem  of  the  handicapped  out  of 
the  Dark  Ages  attitude  toward  giving 
these  people  normal,  useful  lives.  The 
insignia  of  Goodwill — Good  Willie  in  his 
fast  moving  wheelchair — is  well  known 
throughout  the  Nation. 

There  are  now  131  Goodwill  outlets  in 
the  United  States  and  27  of  them  in 
foreign  lands.  "Not  charity  but  a 
chance"  has  motivated  his  leadership. 
He  expressed  great  concern  at  his  retire- 
ment dinner  concerning  the  22  to  25  mil- 
lion iJersons  in  the  United  States  who  are 
on  the  handicapped  list. 

In  June  of  1966  Dr.  Trevethan  will  re- 
tire from  his  present  position  to  become 
a  distinguished  emeritus  leader  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation. 

The  Goodwill  Industries  of  America 
has  an  outstanding  record  of  helping  peo- 
ple to  help  themselves. 

His  service  was  eulogized  by  Dr.  Prank 
H.  Knisen  of  the  People  to  People  Com- 
mittee for  the  Handicapped  and  Mr. 
Harold  Russell — of  "The  Best  Years  of 
Our  Life"  fame — now  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

This  compassionate  friend  of  thou- 


sands of  handicapped  people  expressed 
gratitude  to  the  devoted  men  and  women 
who  eive  so  many  hours  of  volunteer 
service  to  the  handicapped.  We  who 
gathered  to  honor  Dr.  Trevethan  are 
grateful  that  the  Goodwill  program  has 
now  spread  from  the  United  States  into 
many  foreign  nations.  My  district  has 
a  number  of  the  Goodwill  outlets  and  Dr. 
Trevethan  has  visited  many  times  In  our 
area.  Goodwill  does  give  the  handi- 
capped of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to 
become  useful  citizens. 


I 
Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mrs.  GRIFPTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lee 
Hills,  executive  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  twice  a  Pulit- 
zer Prize  winner,  recently  addressed  his 
alma  mater,  the  Oklahoma  City  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law.  The  excerpts  from 
his  si>eech  will  show  you  now  how  right 
the  Pulitzer  committee  has  been: 
Pa««  Press  and  Paw  Tai»L — Jusncx;  Bxttes 

SsavKO  m  Datugrt  Than  im  Darkmkss 
(By  Lee  Hills) 

Ever  since  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  more  than  2  years  ago.  the  press 
and  the  bar  have  been  wrangling  over  what 
has  come  to  be  known  as  free  press  versus 
fair  trial,  with  the  bar  acciising  the  press  of 
making  a  fair  trial  all  but  Impossible  and  we 
accusing  the  bar  of  being  the  black  pot  In  the 
first  place. 

We  have  heard  it  described  as  everything 
from  a  "confilct  of  competing  constitutional 
claims."  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
to  a  "collision  course"  In  the  terms  of  Clifton 
Daniel,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

To  me  It  Is  so  such  thing,  and  I  am  here 
to  bury  the  Idea,  not  to  praise  It.  The  proper 
role  of  the  law  and  the  press  Is  to  see  that  we 
maintain  both  free  press  and  fair  trial,  as 
shining  and  untrammeled  as  when  they 
were  written  Into  the  Constitution. 

As  Chief  Justice  Thomas  Kavanagh.  of  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court,  said  earlier  this 
year.  "There  Is  an  affinity  between  our  two 
professions.  We  deal  in  a  common  purpose — 
the  protection  of  Individual  rights  so  that 
the  collective  democracy  can  fulfill  Its  com- 
mitment to  equality  under  law  for  every  cltl- 
Izen.  In  every  place,  at  every  hour  of  the  day 
or  night." 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  a  problem  doesn't 
exist.  It  does,  but  It  la  not  a  large  problem. 
It  Is  minute.  In  fact.  What  we  are  talking 
about  Is  the  exceptional  criminal  case  of 
great  public  Interest,  In  which  publicity  be- 
fore the  trial  makes  selection  of  an  impartial 
jury  difficult,  and  publicity  during  the  trial 
Increases  the  danger  of  a  mistrial,  a  success- 
ful appeal,  or  a  miscarriage  of  Justice. 

Pew  such  cases  come  along.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  criminal  prosecutions  are  tried  by 
judges  without  juries,  and  of  the  cases  that 
go  to  Juries,  only  a  handful  are  reported. 

A  recent  study  Indicates  that  In  the  past  2 
years  there  have  been  only  51  cases  In  which 
prejudicial  pretrial  publication  has  been 
urged  as  a  basts  of  conviction,  and  that  only 
three  reversals  ensued. 
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The  cases  of  pretrial  publicity  which  come 
to  mind  are  flagrant  cases,  and  I  hold  no 
brief  for  the  press  In  them. 

The  first  Is  the  case  of  Leslie  Irvln,  an  In- 
diana case  of  11  years  ago.  Irvln  was  ar- 
rested for  murder  and  shortly  afterward 
the  county  prosecutor  and  the  EvansvlUe  po- 
lice chief  announced  that  he  had  not  only 
confe«ed  to  that  murder,  but  to  five  others 
as  well. 

In  the  6  months  before  he  came  to  trial, 
the  media  had  a  Roman  orgy.  Opinions,  not 
only  as  to  his  guilt  but  what  sentence  he 
should  receive,  were  solicited  by  a  local  radio 
station.  The  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  also 
noted  a  "barrage  of  newspaper  headlines, 
articles,  cartoons,  and  plctxires,"  and  televi- 
sion stations  covered  the  area  with  stories, 
Including  Irvln's  offer  to  cop  a  plea  in  ex- 
change for  a  99-year  sentence. 

It  was  small  wonder  that  he  was  found 
guilty  and  sentenced  to  death,  and  even 
smaller  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1961  voided  his  conviction  for  the  lack  of  a 
fair  trial. 

The  second  has  come  to  be  known  as  JM- 
deau  v.  Louisiana.  There,  in  1961,  a  man 
robbed  a  bank,  kidnaped  three  employees  and 
murdered  one  of  them.  A  few  hours  later 
poUce  arrested  William  Rideau,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  20-mlnute  movie  was  made 
of  Rideau  being  Interviewed  by— and  confess- 
ing to— the  local  sheriff.  The  film  was  tele- 
cast over  the  Lake  Charles  station  that  after- 
noon, and  was  rebroadcast  twice  in  the  next 
2  days. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  1963  also  voided  this 
conviction,  and  said  that  the  television  film 
seen  by  thousands  of  people  Including  some 
of  the  Jurors  "in  a  real  sense  was  Rldeau's 
trial." 

Finally,  there  Is  the  Sheppard  case,  which 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  still  considering  I 
would  concede  that  no  matter  what  Ite  de- 
cision, this  was  not  one  of  the  press'  finest 
hours.  One  Cleveland  newspaper  badgered 
the  poUce.  called  Sheppard  a  "proved  Uar  " 
demanded  that  the  district  attorney  bring 
him  In.  and  as  Federal  District  Judge  Carl 
Weinman  wrote,  "screamed  for  petlUoners 
conviction." 

Yet  In  even  so  flagrant  a  case.  It  should  be 
remembered,  the  sixth  circuit  court  in  a  di- 
vided decision,  rejected  Sheppard's  specific 
charge  that  he  did  not  have  a  fair  trial 

The  court  said  that  Judge  Weinman's  order 
for  a  new  trial  was  "tempting"  to  affirm,  but 
that  judicial  restraint  required  the  court  to 
refuse  unless  some  constltuUonal  Infirmity 
existed.  "No  such  Infirmity  Infects  the 
1^°^  <^»al  ot  Dr.  Sheppard."  the  majority 

Further,  even  the  dlssenUng  opinion,  by 
Judge  George  Edwards,  put  the  onus  not  on 
the  press  but  on  the  trial  judge.  Judge 
Edwards  did  have  hypercritical  words  to  sfy 
about  the  press,  but  he  also  said,  "It  was 
not  just  abuse  of  freedom  of  the  press  which 
accounted  for  vlolaUons  of  due  process  In 
this  trial;  it  was  failure  of  the  judicial 
process  also.  This  case  provides  no  argu- 
ment or  repeal  of  the  flrst  amendment " 

So  the  case  that  has  gone  to  the  Supreme 
Court  may  well  settle  the  fate  of  Dr  Sheo- 
pard.  but  It  Isn't  likely  to  be  on  the  basis  of 
a  conflict  between  fair  trial  and  free  press 

r^ir!,?'.'?*'*'  "^  ^^'^  flagrant  examples  of 
prejudicial  reporUng  which  come  to  mind 
and  in  all.  I  think  you'd  agree,  the  press  and 
the  bar  were  both  to  blame.  But  they  are 
only  three  of  hundreds  of  thousands  oto 
criminal  cases,  and  arrayed  against  them  are 
dozens  of  cases  in  which  careful,  diligent  In- 
VMtlgatlve  reporting  has  freed  someone 
wrongly  accused  and  wrongly  convicted 

.J^,"'v„*?l,**^P*  **'  '*">  problem  Itself  Is 
Miall,  but  since  the  principle  Involved  is  so 
great  there  are.  It  seems  to  me,  some  con- 
clusions which  should  be  drawn 

nrst  is  that  both  a  free  press  and  a  fair 
trial  are  fundamental  rights,  one  not 
twnpered  by  the  other  or  one  subservient  to 
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the  other.  And  for  thU  1  would  cite  two 
authorities,  about  as  divergent  as  two  could 
be. 

One  Is  New  Jersey  Superior  Court  Judge  W 
Orvyl  Schallck,  who  In  a  recent  decision  said' 
"Saturation  of  homes  with  news  is  part 
of  an  era  In  which  we  live.  Along  with  that 
saturation  comes  enlightenment  for  people 
enabling  them  to  make  a  judgment  of 
events.  •  •  •  The  mere  fact  that  people  are 
informed  cannot  be  construed  to  mean  that 
they  cannot  make  a  fair  and  Impartial 
determination  of  guilt  or  Innocence  " 

My  other  authority  is  Hugh  Dillon,  a 
prisoner  and  associate  editor  of  the  prison 
newspaper  at  Southern  Michigan  .T^son 
Last  year  he  wrote  that,  from  his  point  of 
v^ew,  'it  might  be  better  to  be  spotlighted 
momentarily  than  to  be  abused  in  darkness 
My  stand  is  basically:  I'd  rather  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  newspaper  than  to  take  the 
chance  on  the  conscience  of  a  police  officer 
who  knew  he  would  not  have  to  account  to 
newsmen  for  his  actions  in  my  case  " 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  we  should 
stop  beating  ourselves  over  the  head  on  this 
issue.  We  are  both  occasionally  guUty  and 
we  are  more  often  Innocent.  If  we  of  the 
press  are  accused  of  printing  prejudicial  pre- 
trial information,  we  answer  that  we  got  it 
from  the  attorneys,  and  prosecutors,  who  are 
officers  of  the  court,  and  the  police 

If  we  are  accused  of  sensationalism  for 
l^.^  .°^  Circulation,  we  reply  that  cir- 
culauon  is  no  more  important  to  us  than 
a  vote  Is  to  a  district  attorney  or  a  winning 
verdict  to  the  lawyer  for  the  defease 

My  third  conclusion,  and  possibly  the  most 
Important  Is  that  the  jury  system  la  not 
only  the  best  system  we  have  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  a  defendant,  but  that  Jurore 
themselves  are  more  Intelligent  and  less  lia- 
ble to  prejudice  than  we  give  them  credit 
for  being. 

As   the   Sixth   Circuit   Court  eald   in    the 
Sheppard  case: 
"We   are  not  prepared   now  to  hold  that 

t^li"^  ^t^Z^  ^^^^  '°  ^^^  *°fKotten  their 
traditional  heritage  of  'fair  play'  that  such 
shabby  reporting  would  irretrievable  Infect 
the  minds  of  an  entire  metropolitan  com- 
munlty. 

"Our  Jtiry  system  cannot  sxirvlve  if  it  Is 
t'^v.  ^i?^""  ^  presume  that  jurors,  selected 
with  the  care  taken  in  this  case,  are  without 
the  intelligence,  courage  and  integrity  neces- 
sary to  the  law's  command  that  they  ignore 
the  kind  of  publicity  here  involved  " 

Certainly  the  system  is  not  perfect.  As 
long  as  jurors  are  humans  they  will  always 
make  mistakes.  But  they  do  have  a  long 
and  sturdy  heritage,  and  we  of  the  press 
w-e  convinced  that  most  of  the  time  they 
will  come  to  the  correct  conclusion 
fl„^  I^\  ^°  ^*»'°1  the  recent  debate  you 
and  that  the  courts  of  this  NaUon  them- 
selves—taken as  a  whole-have  been  strong 
defenders  of  freedom  of  the  press,  and  they 
have  expanded  its  application. 

Today  in  America  there  are  no  restrictive 
laws  or  regulations  that  bear  directly  on  the 
press  In  Its  coverage  of  crime  news  There 
are  no  limitations  (save  in  Juvenile  courts) 
on  what  it  may  publish  at  any  time,  includ- 
ing the  period  between  arrest  and  trial  ex- 
cept the  degree  of  restraint  the  news'  or- 
gan  Itaelf  may  wish  to  apply. 

And  yet,  with  few  exceptions,  the  press 
today  exercises  a  sober  restraint  In  the  han- 
dling of  crime  news  that  teetlfles  to  Its  ma- 
turity and  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  most  sensational  recent  murder  trial 
in  America  was  the  Mossier  case  in  Miami 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  trial  judge  to  the 
■^^,  ^!'^'^-  •^"'lEe  George  Schultz  wrote- 
iTiis  U  an  expression  of  my  sincere  senU- 
ment.  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  allowed  the  jury  to  separate  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  trial,  and  the  Herald 
did  not  see  fit  to  publish  any  matters  per- 
tatalng  to  the  trial  that  would  In  any  way 
lnfluen«5e  the  verdict  ofrthe  jury  If  they  had 
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accidentally  read  any  of  its  accounts.  I 
thought  the  press  conducted  itself  in  an 
exemplary  manner." 

m.i*H^  r^.^  ^',"^°  "^^  ^^  ^°*^^  keep  m 
mind.  Its  his  free  press  and  his  fair  trial 
that  we  are   talking  about— not  yours  and 

^-     ^f   '^'"^*^   ^^^    °f   tliese    freedoms. 

Thus,  for  my  part,  I  vrtll  accept  no  code  of 
ethics  proposed  by  any  panel  of  lawyers  and 
Journalists.  A  code  is  only  as  good  as  those 
who  accept  It,  and  those  who  accept  it  In  good 
faith  have  no  need  of  it. 

I  will  accept  voluntarily  no  laws  trying  to 
establish  a  code,  not  only  because  they 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  unconsUtutlonal 
but  because  they  could  open  the  door  to 
further  abuses. 

I  wlU  take  my  chances  on  the  legal  profes- 
sion s  code  of  ethics  and  our  own  codes  of 
accuracy,  responsibility,  fairness,  and  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind 
I  will  take  my  chances  with  the  remedies 
already  available— the  press'  burden  under 
the  laws  of  libel,  and  the  assorted  Judicial 
remedies  of  change  of  venue,  change  of 
venire,  voir  dire,  the  ability  to  sequester  a 
jury  and  the  authority  to  tell  the  jurors 
what  they  may  and  may  not  read. 

Finally.  I  think  there  are  other  problems 
facing  the  bar  and  the  press  which  surpass 
this  one  in  Importance.  This  debate  during 
the  past  30  months  has  served  a  worthwhile 
purpose  It  has  made  us  all  more  conscious 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  it  has  caused  us  both  to 
examine  and  reexamine  our  roles  and  our 
responslblUUes. 

But  now  there  are  other  things  to  do 
There  Is  the  admlnlstraOon  of  justice  to  im- 
prove. There  is  the  need  to  guarantee  coun- 
sel  to  indigents.  There  is  the  need  to  reduce 
the  backlog  of  cases  clogging  the  dockets  of 
this  land,  for  it  Is  even  more  certain  today 
than  ever  that  Justice  delayed  is  Justice 
denied. 

There  is  the  need  to  study  the  fuU  Impact 
of  the  current  controversy  over  the  rights  of 
an  Individual  when  they  seem  to  be  In  con- 
flict with  the  rights  of  society. 

I  would  like  to  enlist  everyone  in  these 
causes  as  well  as  in  the  cause  of  the  people's 
right  to  know  the  people's  business.  I  would 
like  to  remind  you  once  again  that  constant 
vigilance  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  the  duty 
of  both  the  press  and  the  bar. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  Justice  is  more 
likely  to  be  done  in  the  Ught  of  day  than 
in  the  dark. 


Tax-Exempt  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
method  by  which  local  governments  so- 
uclt  and  provide  for  new  industry  is  to 
issue  tax-exempt  braids  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  property  and  constructing 
buildings  for  the  desired  manufacturing 
plants  under  a  fixed  contract,  which  will 
provide  for  sufficient  rental  to  retire  the 
bonds  and  the  interest. 

This  practice  has  been  in  use  for  many 
yew's  but  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  it  does  deprive 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  revenue. 

The  foUowlng  five  examples  are  given 
of  such  financing  during  1966 : 
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February  1966:  $60  million — Clinton,  Iowa 
(population  33.589),  for  constructlOD,  of  a 
plasties  and  petrochemical  plant  for  Chem- 
plex  Co.,  a  venture  sponsored  Jointly  by 
Skelly  Oil  Co.  and  American  Can  Co. 

February  1966:  $30  million — Lorain,  Ohio 
(population  68,932),  Utton  Industries  of 
Los  Angeles  shipbuilding  enterprise. 

April  1966:  '  $70  mllUon— Camden,  Ala.,  to 
finance  construction  of  lumber,  plywood  and 
paperboard  facilities  for  United  Fruit  Co.. 
Boston,  and  MacMlUan.  Bloedel  &  Powell 
River.  Ltd..  Vancouver.  Canada. 

Aprtl  1966:  $35  million— Issued  by  North- 
ern Delaware  Industrial  DevelcpHsent  Corp., 
an  agency  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  finance 
acquisition  and  modernization  of  steel  plant 
from  the  Phoenix  Steel  Corp.,  for  that 
corpcratlon. 

Aprtl  1966:  >  $34.400.000— Ashland.  Ky. 
(population  31,283) ,  to  build  a  steel  plant  for 
Armco  Steel  Corp. 


'  S»lo  expected  soon. 


A  Letter  From  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OV    JLLXHOIS 

Df  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  daily  getting  a 
mounting  volume  of  mail  from  their  con- 
stituents relative  to  Vietnam. 

In  this  morning's  mail  I  received  the 
following  letter,  signed  by  a  number  of 
my  constituents  and  under  unanimous 
consent  I  include  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Kmt  Pxoria.  III.,  March  30.  196S. 

Hon.  ROBKST  H.  BAICHXL, 

House  of  Bepresentativet, 
Waatiington,  DC. 

Dkax  Six:  There  are  many  U.S.  citizens 
la  this  country  and  elsewhere  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  our  Government  Is 
conducting  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Please 
don't  misunderstand — we're  not  draft  card 
burners  or  demonstrators^we're  all  law- 
abiding  people  who  treasure  the  freedom  that 
we  have  In  this  great  land.  However,  we 
are  Interested  In  keeping  that  freedom,  both 
for  this  generation  and  for  those  to  come, 
some  of  us  have  sons  who  are  in  the  service 
and  some  of  us  don't  but  regardless  of  that. 
we  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  all  of  the  young  men  who  are 
sacrificing  the  comforts  of  home  In  order 
that  we,  here  at  home,  may  live  In  safety. 

An  American  who  Is  In  Asia  but  who  has 
been  an  officer  In  the  service  of  our  country, 
recently  wrote  a  letter  to  someone  at  home. 
Since  it  expresses  our  feelings,  exactly,  I  feel 
.  that  Jt  bears  repeating.  The  contents  of  his 
letter  follows: 

"I  have  beg\in  to  wonder  why  we  even 
bother  to  bomb  North  Vietnam.  If  we  place 
•o  many  reetrtctlona  on  our  pilots  that  the 
bombing  Is  relatively  Ineffective.  The  lat. 
est  reports  In  the  news  media  indicate  that 
the  U.S.  pilots  are  allowed  to  bomb  less  than 
half  the  land  are*  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
almost  all  the  Important  Industrial  centers 
are  free  from  bombing. 

"The  United  States  and  our  allies,  such  as 
Australia.  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  New 
gaelsnd  are  fighting  a  brutal  war  In  South 
Vietnam,  so  that  the  Vietnamese  may  have 
a  choice  in  their  future.  To  win  this  war 
and  to  allow  all  Asia  to  have  a  free  choice  In 
tts  deetiny,  many  Amertcan*  are  losing  their 


lives  It  therefore  seems  criminal  to  me  that 
our  own  Government  would  allow  any  area 
of  North  Vietnam  to  remain  free  from  our 
bombs,  and  partlctilarly  Hanoi. 

"We  proved  to  all  con9erned  that  we  de- 
sired only  peace  when  we  stopped  bombing 
North  Vietnam,  and  our  enemies  rejected 
this  opportunity  to  stop  the  war.  Now  that 
we  have  rcsiuned  bombing,  let's  pull  out  all 
the  stops  and  show  our  Communist  opf>o- 
nents  that  we  arc  serious  about  winning  this 
war.  Now  is  the  time  to  unleash  SAC  and 
wipe  out  Hanoi. 

"Think  also  of  the  morale  boost  this  would 
be  for  the  soldiers  and  marines  who  are  now 
fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam.  Imagine 
how  Vou  would  feel  If  you  knew  you  might 
be  kined  any  moment,  and  then  realized  that 
your  own  Government,  which  had  sent  you 
to  AslaVU}  fight,  wsu  not  doing  everything 
possible  tbkhlnder  the  enemy." 

We  all  agree  with  this  gentleman  that  the 
time  has  come  to  get  serious  about  winning 
this  war  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
we  also  want  you  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  know  that  we  favor  unlimited  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

We  thank  you.  In  advance,  for  listening 
to  us  as  we  "placed  our  case."  We  firmly 
believe  that  there  are  many  In  this  country 
who  feel  the  same  way  that  we  do  and  the 
signatures  attached  to  this  letter  Indicate 
only  a  very  small  percentage  of  that  group. 
Nevertheless,  we  hope  and  pray  that  you  wUi 
give  It  your  undivided  attention.  Also, 
please  feel  free  to  show  It  to  your  fellow 
Congressmen. 

Very  sincerely. 
iln.  James  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Betty  Cahso, 
Mrs.  Russell   Babcock,  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Coombs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Beach, 
Mrs.  John  Franklin,  Mr.  and  iArs.  Cecil 
R.  Bort,  Mrs.  James  R.  Stiles,  Mrs.  Wm. 
Beard,  Mrs.  Claude  Hulva.  Mrs.  Oliver 
F.  Zlmmermann,  Mrs.  John  C.  Blum, 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Allene  Baker. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Harris,  Mrs.  Owen 
Coyle,  Iifr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  W.  Oetzel. 
Mr.    and    tSra.   Gene   Wilkinson.    Mrs. 
Jessie  Wilkinson,  Mr.  and  Iilrs.  Robert 
Gatelez,   lifr.   and   Mrs.   Chas.   Walker, 
J.  H.  Wilkinson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
R.  Zlmmermann,  Mrs.  Gilbert  L&mpe, 
Oliver  F.  Zlmmermann,  W.  N.  Mllleo, 
Mrs.    John    Strickfader,    H.    E.    White 
and  wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Lynn, 
Sr.,    Mr.   and    Mrs.   Henry   C.   Berkley, 
Wm.  F.  Rademacher,  Mrs.  Wm.  Rade- 
macher. 
P.S. — In  talking  to  the  folks  who  signed 
this  letter,  it  has  been   suggested   that   we 
enforce  a  blockade  around  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong and  also  adopt  the  policy  of  refusing 
to   lend  aid   to  any  and   all  countries  who 
trade  with   North  Vietnam.     At  present.  It 
seems  like  we  are  helping.  In  a  roundabout 
way,  the  enemies  of  our  valiant  fighting  men 
In  South  Vietnam  by  supporting  countries 
who  are  aiding  the   North  Vietnamese.     (A 
personal  reply  to  this  letter  would  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  all.) 


Aatomatioii  Benefits  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    FCNNSTLVAirlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

Honorable  Henry  EUenbogen,  president 
judge,  court  of  common  pleas,  Alle- 
gheny County.  Pa.,  recently  delivered  a 
scholarly  report  at  a  University  of  Pitts- 


burgh Law  School  seminar  on  the  way 
automation  may  help  our  courts.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
Judge  Ellenbogen's  address  of  April  4  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Automation  Benefits  thb  Coubts 
(By  the  Honorable  Henry  EUenbogen,  presi- 
dent Judge,  court  of  common  pleas,  Alle- 
gheny County,  Pa.,  an  address  delivered  at 
a  seminar  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Law  on  April  4,  1966) 
Members  of   the  faculty,  students  of  the 
law,  and  friends,  I  am  delighted  at  this  op- 
portunity to  address  a  seminar  of  the  School 
of  Law  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh.     I 
have  long  felt  that  occasional  appearances  of 
our  Judges  at  the  law  school  could  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  student  body.     I  am  sure,  too, 
that  the  Judges  of  our  court  would  be  glad 
to  welcome  law  students  as  visitors  In  our 
courtrooms.     Contacts  with  our  Judges  and 
observation  of   the  work  of  our  courts  are 
bound  to  enrich  the  study  of  the  law  and 
contribute  to  the  development  and  maturing 
of  the  student  body. 

The  operation  of  our  law  courts  affect  the 
lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  security  of  every 
single  citizen  of  this  great  community.  Even 
lawyers  and  students  of  the  law  need  to  be 
reminded  occasionally  of  this  Important  fact. 
The  average  citizen  looks  upon  the  courts 
as  something  remote. 

The  courts,  however,  are  not  remote  to 
the  unfortunate  citizen  who  has  been  In- 
jured In  a  motor  vehicle  accident  and  who 
is  seeking  redress  for  his  hurts,  his  medical 
expenses,  and  his  financial  loss. 

COUBTS  NOT  RBMOTC  TO  CITIZENS 

The  courts  are  not  remote  to  the  busi- 
nessman who  must  sue  for  performance  of  a 
contract. 

The  courts  are  not  remote  to  the  mlll- 
worker  whose  rights  are.  In  Jeopardy  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

Most  certainly,  the  courts  are  not  remote 
to  all  our  citizens.  They  must  look  to  the 
law  to  make  them  secure  In  their  persons 
and  proi>erty  as  they  go  about  their  daily 
lives. 

To  use  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
"res  Ipsa  loqulter"  or,  rather  a  free  translation 
thereof.  It  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the 
courts  and  the  manner  In  which  the  courts 
are  operated  are  of  supreme  Importance  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  our  com- 
munity. 

All  about  us,  the  world  Is  changing.  Man 
has  learned  to  leave  his  planet,  the  earth. 
He  has  learned  tp  guide  spaceships  Into 
outer  spaces. 

Man,  too,  has  learned  to  tame  nuclear 
energy  and  to  reshape  his  physical  environ- 
ment. 

Jet  planes  have  brought^  the  seven  con- 
tinents within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 
Peoples  separated  by  huge  oceans  are  becom- 
ing next-door  neighbors. 

Business  and  industry  are  revolutionizing 
time-honored  methods  of  performing  serv- 
ices and  producing  goods.  New  products  far 
beyond  the  dreams  of  our  fathers  are  being 
developed  almost  dally. 

Even  our  social  structure  Is  undergoing 
drastic  change.  Indeed,  almost  every  facet 
of  our  existence  Is  In  flux.  With  the  whole 
world  around  and  about  us  changing,  the 
courts  must  also  change. 

Change,  then.  In  our  courts  Is  Inevitable. 

I  have  come  here  today  to  report  on  one 
aspect  of  that  change.  I  have  been  Invited 
by  Professor  Sell,  the  acting  dean  of  the  law 
school,  and  by  Harold  R.  Schmidt,  Esq.,  presi- 
dent of  the  law  school  alumni  association, 
to  speak  to  you  about  automation  in  the 
courts. 

COmrrS.RELTTCTANT  TO  CHANGC 

The  law  is  like  an  old  lady,  conservative  In 
her  training,  backward  looking  In  her  In- 
sistence OQ  established  procedures  and  well- 
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settled  precedents.  New  ideas,  even  In  the 
area  of  court  administration,  are  opposed  by 
earnest  lawyers  and  well-meaning  Judges. 
They  want  to  retain  traditional  procediu'es 
and  age-old  administrative  practices. 

Roscoe  Pound,  famous  dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  much  honored  critic  of  Ju- 
dicial administration,  recognized  this  reluc- 
tance to  change  In  his  famous  address 
delivered  in  1906.  It  Is  as  true  today  as  It 
was  then.  The  opposition  to  change  still 
persists. 

It  is,  therefore,  significant  that  our  court, 
the  court  of  conunon  pleas  of  Allegheny 
County,  has  adopted  an  electronic  data  proc- 
essing system  to  aid  In  the  administration 
of  the  court.  This  shows  that  our  Judges 
are  cognizant  of  the  need  for  changes.  It 
shows  that  they  are  willing  to  adopt  modern 
methods  to  administer  the  business  end  of 
the  courts. 

I  personally  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
support  which  our  Judges  have  extended  to 
the  Introduction  of  this  system. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  point 
out.  In  the  halls  of  this  great  law  school, 
that  the  citizens  of  the  Allegheny  County  can 
take  pride  In  the  fact  that  their  court,  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Allegheny  County 
has  been  the  leader  among  the  metropolitan 
courts  of  the  United  States  in  introducing 
electronic  data  processing  as  an  aid  In  the 
administration  of  the  civil  side  of  the  court. 
The  Introduction  of  electronic  data  proc- 
essing has  come  none  too  soon. 

One  of  the  key  inventions  of  our  age  of 
science  and  technology  is  In  the  field  of 
Information  collection  and  retrieval.  Man- 
ual means  of  processing  large  masses  of  In- 
formation are  giving  way  to  electronic  data 
processing.  Electronic  data  processing  equip- 
ment U  revolutionizing  the  procedures  of 
Industry,  business,  and  government  at  an 
ever-Increasing  pace. 

The  courts  across  the  country  are  begin- 
ning to  utilize  this  technological  advance. 

Our  large  metropolitan  courts  are  stag- 
gering under  what  Mr.  Justice  Clark  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  referred  to  as  the 
"law  explosion."  The  law  explosion  is  due 
to  the  almost  100  million  motor  vehicles 
which  are  crowding  our  streets  and  highways. 
Law  suite  arising  from  accidents  of  motor 
vehicles  are  overburdening  our  courts  to  a 
dangerous  degree. 

This  Is  easily  understood  when  we  look  at 
the  facte.  Let  us  look  at  our  own  (Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  as  a  typical 
example. 
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PROPERTY    DAMAGE    EXCEEDS    $80    MILLION 

In  1964,  Pennsylvania  had  a  total  of 
5.223,000  registered  motor  vehicles  and  5  772  - 
000  licensed  drivers. 

The  operation  of  these  motor  vehicles  re- 
sulted in  a  total  of  183,910  reported  motor 
vehicle  accldente  In  which  1.889  persons  were 
killed  and  93,564  persons  suffered  serious 
Injury.  AU  of  this  occurred  In  1964,  In  a 
single  year.  The  total  resulting  property 
damage  exceeded  $90  million. 

Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  courte 
are  Uterally  logjammed  with  personal  injury 
and  property  damage  litigation. 

In  metropolitan  courte  congestion  Is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Judges,  lawyers,  and  students  of  the  law 
are  not  unmindful  of  this  sltuaOon.  There 
have  been  many  attempte  to  reduce  the  back- 
logs In  the  courte.  New  Judges  have  been 
added,  special  programs  of  arbitration  and 
conclUaUon,  and  special  masters  have  been 
tried. 

But  little  has  been  done  until  recently  to 
modernize  the  courte  In  one  critical  area— 
that  of  Judicial  administration. 

What  U  BO  Important  about  Judicial  ad- 
ministration? Is  not  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
the  courte  simply  a  matter  of  assigning 
Judges  and  providing  them  with  courtrooms' 
Unhappily,  no.  The  problem  Is  much  more, 
far  more,  complex  than  that. 


ACCDRATE     INTORMATION     ESSI:NTIAL 

Most  Judges  win  agree  that  the  tremendous 
backlogs  of  our  metropollten  courte  must  be 
dealt  with.  But  we  cannot  effectively  deal 
with  the  problem  of  congestion  and  delay 
until  the  facte,  all  the  facte,  are  known. 

What  Is  needed  are  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  statistics.  They  are  essential  to  tmder- 
standing  our  problem.  We  can  no  longer 
depend  upon  the  hit-and-miss  coUectlon  of 
statistics;  the  hit-and-miss  manner  of 
assessing  our  problems. 

Once  we  know  the  size,  the  scope,  and  the 
particulars  of  our  backlogs,  we  can  make  In- 
telligent decisions  and  take  steps  to  correct 
the  situation. 

Our  metropolitan  courts  face  twin  related 
problems:  they  have  large  backlogs  of  untried 
cases  and  they  are  burdened  with  century- 
old  but  unreliable  methods  of  record  keep- 
ing. These  constitute  a  real  hindrance  to  the 
Improvement  of  Judicial  administration. 

EDP    PROVIDES    THE     PACTS 

Science  has  now  given  us  a  new  tool.  It 
has  given  us  electronic  data  processing— a 
means  of  accurately  and  quickly  assembling 
the  facte  which  we  need  to  provide  effective 
modem  court  administration. 

A  major  breakthrough  Is  In  the  making 
Indeed,  I  beUeve  that  within  10  to  15  years 
every  metropolitan  court  in  this  Nation  will 
be  equipped  with  some  form  of  electronic 
date  processing  and  date-retrieval  eatUn- 
ment.  ^ 

In  the  recent  past,  a  number  of  our  metro- 
politan courte  have  installed  electronic  data 
processing— computers  or  punched-card 
manipulating  machines— for  stetlstlcal  pur- 
poses. 

The  court  of  common  pleas  of  Allegheny 
County  has  been  a  leader  In  this  develop- 
ment. We  have  applied  modem  methods  of 
collecting,  storing,  and  retrieving  informa- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  civil  side 
Of  the  court  and  to  the  use  of  it  as  an  aid  in 
controlling  the  flow  of  litigation. 

Judges  and  professidnal  administrative 
personnel  have  discovered  that  a  basic  im- 
pediment m  curing  the  Ills  of  the  courts  is 
the  fact  that  they  have  had  only  meager  and 
Incomplete  information  on  the  operations  of 
the  courte  and  the  makeup  of  the  backlogs 
^^^^^'■'alnly    this    was     true     In    Allegheny 

When  I  became  president  Judge  of  the  court 
m  March  1963.  I  found  that  we  had  little 
specific  Information  about  our  backlog 
Moreover,  It  was  difficult  and  time  consunT- 
ing  to  ascertain  even  the  basic  facte 


BACKLOG    op    8.000    CASES    DEMANDED    ACTION 

We  finally  determined  that  the  backlog  had 
climbed  to  a  high  of  about  8,000  cases  at 
Issue.  We  became  convinced  that  the  old  sys- 
tem of  keeping  statistics  would  not  do  We 
needed  accurate,  reliable  statistics  which 
were  quickly  and  readUy  avaUable. 

The  thought  occiured  to  us  that  electronic 
data  processing  could  supply  these  and  be 
adapted  for  use  In  our  court. 

Throughout  the  summer  and  fall  of  1963 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  court  and  i 
worked  closely  with  the  International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Corp.,  in  designing  and 
Installing  a  system  utilizing  punched-card 
equipment  suitable  for  a  large,  metropolitan 
civil  court. 

Once  the  system  was  designed,  the  Judges 
of  our  court  formally  authorized  Its  installa- 
tion. 

The  collection  of  date  began  in  July  1963 
In  January  of  1964  we  were  ready  to  sort  and 
assemble  the  information  about  our  backlon 
and  put  it  in  usable  form. 

We  were  able  to  learn  significant  facte 
about  ourselves.  We  had  cataloged  our 
backlog  on  specially  designed  punched  cards 
We  had  analyzed  the  pending  cases  by  cate- 
gories. We  now  knew  the  number,  the  age 
and  the  type  of  cases. 

We  confirmed  what  we  had  suspected 
earUer— the  great  extent  of  the  concentra- 


tion of  cases  among  a  few  specialist  trial 
lawyers  and  trial  law  firms.  This  concentra- 
tion constituted  and  still  constitutes  one  of 
the  major  obstacles  to  the  preparation  of  a 
well-functioning  trial  list  in  a  metropollten 
court.  *^ 

The  facts  assembled  by  our  data  processing 
division  enabled  us  to  see  our  backlog  prob- 
lem in  Ite  full  complexity.  We  were  now 
ready  to  seek  out  procedures  to  deal  with  the 
backlog. 

SHORTAGE   OP   TRIAL    LAWYERS    REVEALED 

The  data  processing  division  suppUed  us 
with  backlog  llste  for  Individual  law  firms 
In  many  instances  these  llste  showed  that  a 
number  of  law  firms  which  specialized  in  the 
trial  of  cases  did  not  have  enough  trial 
lawyers  to  handle  their  large  accumulations 
of  trespass  cases.  We  demanded  that  they 
engage  more  trial  counsel.  We  also  de- 
manded that  these  firms  specify  the  Indi- 
vidual trial  lawyers  who  were  to  try  the 
cases.  Thus  armed,  our  automatic  sorting 
equipment  helps  us  to  prepare  llste  for  con- 
ciliation hearings  as  well  as  for  trial  cal- 
endars, eliminating  many  conflicting  engage- 
mente  of  trial  lawyers  that  plague  us 

Our  data  processing  divUlon  Installed  and 
keeps  current  a  perpetual  weekly  inventory 
of  pending  cases  at  issue.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  we  also  Installed  an  Inventory  of 
pending  cases  at  issue  for  the  large  trial 
firms.  This  means  that  we  have  a  accurate 
figures  avaUable.  We  now  know  at  any  given 
time  the  size  and  composition  of  our  back- 
log. We  know  whether  it  is  declining  or 
growing.  " 

Data  processing  prlnte  our  conciliation 
and  trial  lists.  It  also  prlnte  notices  to  the 
lawyers  who  have  cases  on  conciliation  llste 
advising  them  of  the  listing  of  their  cases 
and  directing  them  to  have  their  cases, pre- 
pared. Our  date  processing  division  even 
addresses  the  envelope  labels. 

Our  experience  shows  that  large  trial 
cotuts  require  the  assembling  of  many  pieces 
of  Information  about  each  case. 

For  example.  In  Plttebiu-gh  we  code  and 
record  each  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs  and 
defendante  and  for  each  additional  de- 
fendapt.  We  code  and  record  the  category 
be  It  trespass,  assumpsit,  equity  or  other 
type  of  action,  the  date  it  is  placed  at  Issue 
the  date  It  goes  to  conciliation,  and  the  Judge 
to  whom  the  case  is  assigned.  We  record  also 
the  type,  manner  and  date  of  disposition  and 
the  amount  of  the  verdict  and  settlement. 

VARHTTY  OP  PACTS  AVAILABLE 

It  can  be  readily  understood  that  once  we 
have  this  Information  in  our  punched-card 
system  we  are  able  to  correlate  and  analyze 
all  or  any  part  of  this  Information,  so  that 
we  can  make  Informed  decisions  on  what 
procedures  to  reteln.  revise,  or  discard. 

In  the  past,  this  Information,  if  available 
at  aU,  was  obtainable  only  by  making  a 
special  study,  an  expensive  and  time-con- 
suming process.  Indeed,  a  Pltteburgh  foun- 
dation m  1959  and  19.60  paid  out  $25,000  for  a 
year-long  study.  This  study  provided  only 
part  of  the  necessary  Information,  and  even 
that  was  outdated  by  the  time  It  became 
avaUable. 

OTHER  NEW  PROCEDURES  ARE  PRUH>UL 

Date  processing  Is  not  the  only  innovation 
In  our  court.  We  devised  a  calendar-control 
system  and  appointed  a  calendar-control 
Judge  to  supervise  the  daUy  trial  calendar 

Repeated  continuances  of  cases  on  the 
trial  lut  are  a  major  contributing  factor  in 
accumulating  a  backlog  of  old  cases.  We  in- 
stituted a  policy  of  not  permitting  poet- 
ponemente  except  In  emergency  situations. 
Furthermore,  date  processing  ke^s  a 
record  of  postponemente.  Each  trial  Hat 
indicates  how  many  times  a  case  has  been 
listed  few  trial. 

We  decided  that  every  case  mu«t  go 
through  the  conciliation  process  before  It  Is 
placed  on  the  daUy  trail  list.    Additionally 
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m  Jury  cannot  be  selected  until  a  second, 
last-ditch  effort  to  conciliate  the  case  has 
been  made  by  the  calendar  control  Judges. 
Thla    has    proved    to    be    of    great    value. 

These  and  other  procedures  have  greatly 
stimulated  settlements. 

There  has  been  progress.  The  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Allegheny  County  now  has 
a  backlog  of  about  5.000  cases  at  Issue,  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  8.000  un- 
tried cases  we  faced  only  3  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  the  waiting  time  for 
pending  cases  from  the  date  6f  Issue  has 
been  reduced  far  below  the  3-year  delay  of 
former  years. 

We  are  privileged  to  have  contributed  to 
a  new  and  significant  dfevelopmeDt  In  court 
administration.  We  know,  too,  that  courts 
throughout  the  country  are  watching  what 
we  are  doing  In  Pittsburgh  In  data  proc- 
essing and  In  devising  new  court  procedures. 

It  Is,  of  course,  obvious  that  neither  elec- 
tronic data  processing  nor  any  other  me- 
chanical process  can  dlapose  of  cases.  Only 
Judges  can  decide  cases. 

Scores  of  Judges,  court  administrators, 
and  other  officials  have  visited  our  Installa- 
tion. These  Include  representatives  from 
the  large  metropolitan  courts  In  the  States 
of  llaasachusetts,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, New  Jersey.  Ohio.  Connecticut,  and 
staff  members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  and  Law  Enforcement. 

Last  fall,  the  deputy  State  court  admin- 
istrator of  the  court  of  Illinois  and  two  ad- 
ministrative officials  of  the  circuit  court 
of  Cook  County.  Chicago,  came  to  Pittsburgh 
to  study  our  system.  They  took  back  with 
them,  as  have  many  other  court  admin- 
istrators, samples  of  our  data  processing 
cards,  forms,  and  our  procedural  manual. 

Only  last  week,  Bfr.  Gerald  Shea,  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Cook  County,  reported  to 
the  court's  staff  that  the  Pittsburgh  system 
has.  In  fact,  been  placed  in  operation  In 
Chicago. 

As  la  done  In  Pittsburgh,  each  case  in  the 
Chicago  court  Is  being  placed  on  punched 
cards  and  each  step  through  the  court  Is 
noted  on  cards.  The  Pittsburgh  system  has, 
of  course,  been  tailored  to  meet  the  specific 
needs  of  the  Chicago  court. 

We  do  not  claim  to  have  all  the  answers. 
I  am  certain  that  other  courts  may  well 
modify  and  expand  our  concept.  But  we 
are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  have 
been  pioneers  In  a  new  era  of  court  admin- 
istration. 

The  Introduction  of  modem  mechanical 
equipment  Into  the  coiuta  Increases  the 
need  for  trained  and  experienced  personnel. 
Court  administration  Is  becoming  a  profes- 
sion. There  are  as  yet  few  authorities  In 
this  field.  Indeed,  we  have  found  It  neces- 
sary to  train  our  own  personnel. 

A  law  degree  Is  not  the  answer.  A  court 
administrator  should,  of  course,  be  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  court  and  with  legal 
procedures.  But  he  must  be  much  more. 
He  should  be  a  statlstl(ilan.  a  businessman, 
(md  a  personnel  director.  Above  all,  he 
should  be  a  diplomat  If  he  Is  to  deal  with  a 
multiple  Judge  court. 

The  subordinates,  too,  need  special  train- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity In  New  York  City  Is  considering 
means  for  the  training  of  court  administra- 
tive personnel.  The  Institute  has  prepared 
a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  train- 
ing program  and  funds  are  being  sought 
to  finance  this  undertaking. 

TTKIVORM  BTATBTTCS  NXCXSSAKT 

X  abould  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the  sub- 
ject of  comparative  court  statistics.  It  cer- 
tainly would  be  helpful  If  we  could  measure 
our  own  efficiency  In  coiirt  administration 
with  that  of  other  courts. 


The  statistics  which  are  now  being  pub- 
lished are  to  a  large  extent  confusing  and 
even  misleading.  This  stems  from  the  fact 
that  each  court  appears  to  have  Its  own  defi- 
nition of  what  the  case  load  consists  of. 
Our  own  court  has  always  computed  the  time 
lag  from  the  date  that  a  case  Is  put  at  Issue, 
that  la,  from  the  date  when  the  parties  have 
hied  a  praecipe  for  Issue  which  is  a  declara- 
tion that  the  pleadings  have  been  completed. 

Other  courts  have  created  a  new  date  of 
departure.  They  require  a  certificate  of 
readiness,  that  Is,  a  declaration  by  the  parties 
that  the  case  is  ready  for  trial.  These  courts 
count  the  time  lag  from  the  date  when  that 
certificate  Is  filed.  The  administrative  office 
of  the  Federal  courts  uses  a  third  point  of 
departure.  It  considers  the  day  of  filing  of 
the  case  as  the  controlling  date. 

It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  you  cannot 
compare  statistics  based  upon  different 
starting  points  and  different  standards  with 
each  other.  If  we  are  to  have  the  possibility 
of  learning  from  the  experience  of  other 
courts,  we  must  be  able  to  relate  their  work 
to  ours  and  compare  their  statistics  with 
ours.  Therefore,  the  time  has  come  to  seek 
agreement  among  the  metropolitan  courts 
of  the  United  States  for  uniform  terminology 
and  statistics.  I  hope  at  some  future  time 
to  deal  with  this  problem  In  depth. 

I  am  delighted  to  pay  tribute  to  a  remark- 
able undertaking  on  automation  in  the  re- 
search of  law  which  was  originated  on  this 
campus.  Prof.  John  F.  Horty  has  led  a 
capable  staff  in  directing  a  center  for  auto- 
mated law  searching.  Departments  of  the 
Federal  Qovemment,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ments of  several  of  our  States,  Including  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  have  made 
use  of  this  center. 

Only  recently.  Professor  Horty  has  made 
available  his  computer  for  researching  law 
problems  to  practicing  lawyers.  I  wish  Pro- 
fessor Horty  every  success  In  his  undertaking. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Bfr.  Charles  S. 
Rhyne.  a  World  Peace  Through  Law  Center 
Is  being  established  in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
This  will  put  international  law  Into  com- 
puters and  make  it  easily  available  to  the 
governments  of  all  nations. 

Electronic  data  processing  will  permit 
great  progress  in  the  administration  of  the 
courts,  but  It  Is  not  a  panacea  to  the  vexing 
basic  problems  of  delay  and  congestion  in  the 
metropolitan  courts.  I  want  to  say  again 
that  electronic  data  processing  does  not 
decide  cases.    Only  Judges  can  do  that. 

I  am  aware  that  we  have  not  reached  our 
full  potential  in  the  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  In  the  courts  and  In  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

There  are  many  other  areas  where  elec- 
tronic data  processing  can  usefully  be  em- 
ployed. We  bop>e  to  Inatali  It  In  our 
criminal  courts.  This  should  give  ua  a  new 
Insight  Into  the  field  of  crime  and 
criminals. 

In  that  connection  It  is  relevant  to  note 
that  President  Johnson,  in  his  message  on 
crime,  which  he  delivered  a  few  days  ago, 
suggested  that  electronic  data  processing  be 
employed  In  the  field. 

The  Federal  Government  already  is  mak- 
ing extensive  use  of  computers  in  many  of 
its  departments.  A  number  of  State  and 
local  governments  are  also  using  data 
processing. 

In  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  the  county 
health  department  and  the  county  con- 
troller's office,  have  data  processing  installa- 
tions. The  city  of  Pittsburgh  has  Installed 
computers  in  several  departments. 

AN  AIXJEOHKNT   COtTNTT-PrrTSBtrKGH   COMPmXK 
CKNTWM 

Sophisticated  electronic  computers  are 
costly.  They  also  have  a  nearly  unlimited 
capacity  for  work.  To  obtain  the  maximum 
benefit  from  computers  it  is  desirable  that 
they  be  in  continuous  use. 


The  people  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny 
County  would  greatly  benefit  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Allegheny  County-Pittsburgh 
computer  center.  This  center  would  provide 
computer  service  for  the  county  of  Allegheny, 
the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  third-class  cities, 
and  every  borough  and  township.  They  all 
would  have  the  benefit  of  modem  technology. 

Consider  how  much  more  efficient  all  our 
local  government  units  would  be  If  comput- 
ers were  available  to  supply,  quickly,  effi- 
ciently, and  accurately,  all  the  myriad  pieces 
of  information  so  necessary  to  proper  ad- 
ministration In  tills  modem  world? 

I  believe  that  an  all-lncluslve  Allegheny 
County-Pittsburgh  computer  center  would  be 
of  g^reat  benefit  to  the  county  commissioners, 
the  mayors  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
third-class  cities,  and  of  the  boroughs,  and  to 
all  other  city,  borough,  and  towiLshlp  officials. 

Data  processing  engineers  and  design 
analysts  say  that  such  a  center  Is  practical. 

Numerous  State  governments  have  now 
linked  together  widely  separated  divisions 
and  departments  to  take  advantage  of  large 
centralized  computer  installations. 

Such  a  center  would  benefit  all  branches  of 
government,  including  the  courts. 

An  efficient  legal  system  is  essential  to 
civilized  society.  It  is  especially  important 
in  our  system  of  government  which  is  a 
government  of  laws,  not  of  men. 

Electronic  data  processing  is  improving  the 
administrative  machinery  of  Justice.  What- 
ever improves  Justice  la  important. 

Let  us  remember — there  can  be  no  freedom 
without  Justice — true  Justice,  speedy  Justice. 
There  can  be  no  security  for  our  people  with- 
out an  efficient.  Informed  Judiciary,  and  a 
smoothly  functioning  government. 


I • 

Trath  Bills  Gain  Strength 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.   SECREST.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

[Prom    the    Mount    Vernon    (Ohio)     News, 

Mar.  29,  1966 1 

Truth  Bills  Gain  Strength 

Truth-ln-lending  and  truth-ln-packaglng 
legislation  is  getting  closer  to  congressional 
action,  and  with  the  President  pushing  for 
action,  prospects  of  enactment  are  believed 
considerably  stronger  than  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

If  the  pending  bills  are  passed,  it  Is  largely 
the  fault  of  a  considerable  fringe  of  the 
credit  business  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  and  household  goods  Industry  which 
has  had  the  chance  td  clean  house,  but  has 
failed  to  do  so. 

In  fact.  If  some  siirveys  are  accurate,  the 
situation  is,  if  anything,  perhaps  worse  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

In  financing  and  loans,  there  are  plenty 
of  lenders  who  make  it  easy  for  the  customer 
to  figure  exactly  what  be  is  paying  in  in- 
terest, even  though  It  may  be  difficult  for  him 
to  compute  the  true  percentage  of  Interest. 
Unfortunately,  their  square  dealing  is  off- 
set by  those  who  use  the  many  tricks  of 
financing,  installment  buying,  and  loans  to 
mislead  the  customer  on  the  amount  of  in- 
terest he  is  paying,  or  who  If  not  mislead- 
ing, offer  the  customer  no  help  in  under- 
standing his  actual  commitment. 

In  packaging,  there  has  been  improve- 
ment in  some  areas,  but  there  are  still  far 
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too  many  odd-sized  and  odd-weight  pack- 
ages, as  10'/2  ounce,  614  oimce,  and  "giant," 
"family,"  or  "economy"  used  in  ways  that 
are  relatively  meaningless. 

Actually,  the  truth-in-lendlng  and  truth- 
In  packaging  labels  on  the  legislation  are 
about  as  deceptive  as  the  evils  they  seek  to 
correct.  The  tags  on  the  legislation  are  a 
sop  to  our  love  of  slogans,  and  the  notion 
that  understanding  is  easier  If  we  Just  give  a 
complex  situation  a  simple  label. 

Truth-ln-packaging  and  truth-ln-lending 
are  misnomers  in  that  the  bills  are  not 
aimed  at  patently  dishonest  credit  or  packag- 
ing. We  already  have  ample  laws  to  punish 
the  outright  crook.  They  are  intended, 
rather,  to  enable  the  cvjstomer,  and  especially 
the  unskilled  or  unschooled  customer,  to  be 
given  a  clearer  picture  of  exactly  what  he  is 
paying  for  exactly  how  much  when  he  buys 
something  on  installmeat  payments,  when 
he  borrows  money,  or  when  he  buys  pack- 
aged goods. 

Surely,  the  average  decent  person  cannot 
quarrel  with  that  goal.  The  real  pity  is  that 
such  legislation  should  even  be  considered 
necessary. 


MacGregor  Legislative  Questionnaire 
Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURK  MacGREGOR 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
results  of  my  1966  legislative  question- 
naire have  not  been  tabulated.  The 
popular  response  gives  a  true  indication 
of  public  opinion  in  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Minnesota  on  important 
public  issues. 

With  the  dedicated  help  of  many  vol- 
unteers, I  prepared  and  mailed  a  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  to  each  of  approxi- 
mately 130.000  homes.  The  returns  were 
gratifying  in  that  18,421  people— a  re- 
sponse of  over  14  percent — gave  me  the 
l)eneflt  of  their  opinions.  Many  re- 
spondents, in  addition  to  checking  "yes" 
and  "no"  answers,  added  comments 
which  have  been  of  real  value  to  me  in 
providing  representation  to  the  residents 
of  suburban  and  rural  Hennepin  and 
Anoka  Counties. 

The  test  of  successful  representative 
government  is  an  informed,  concerned 
and  alert  citizenry.  I  am  proud  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  questionnaire 
project  in  1966,  as  in  past  years,  proves 
that  the  people  of  my  area  in  Minnesota 
meet  this  test. 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire : 
The  1966  Legislative  Questionnaire,  Clark 

MacGrecor,  Third  District,  Minnesota 

1.  Do  you  regard  our  overall  effort  in  south- 
east Asia  to  be  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States?  Yes.  79  percent:  no.  14  per- 
cent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  7  percent. 

2.  Do  you  support  the  U.S.  objective  of 
fighting  "for  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion" ■  and  the  cause  of  individual  freedom 
in  South  Vietnam?  Yes,  78  percent:  no,  16 
percent:  undecided  or  no  answer,  7  percent. 

3.  Do  you  approve  of  the  tactics  employed 
to  date  to  accomplish  this  objective?     Yes, 


39  percent:  no,  46  percent;  undecided  or  no 
answer,  16  percent. 

4.  Would  you  favor  a  Cuba-type  "quaran- 
tine" or  peacefiU  blockade  to  stop  the  flow 
of  Communist  weapons  into  the  North  Viet- 
namese port  of  Haiphong?  Yes,  74  percent; 
no,  16  percent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  11 
percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  international  arbitration 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict  under  United  Nations 
auspices?  Yes,  62  percent:  no,  26  percent; 
undecided  or  no  answer.  12  percent. 

6.  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
permits  States  to  prohibit  union  shop  con- 
tracts: Should  it  be  repealed?  Yes,  18  per- 
cent: no,  75  percent:  undecided  or  no  answer, 
7  percent. 

7.  Do  you  favor  "a  constitutional  amend- 
ment extending  the  term"  of  U.S.  Representa- 
tives "to  4  years  concurrent  with  that  of 
the  President?"  »  Yes,  43  percent;  no,  49  per- 
cent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  8  ptercent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  recommendation  that 
Congress  "make  it  possible  to  expand  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  Soviet  Union?" »  Yes,  52  per- 
cent; no,  34  percent,  undecided  or  no  answer, 
14  percent. 

9.  Do  you  believe  that  Congress  should  cre- 
ate a  new  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Transportation?  Yes,  34  percent;  no,  47  per- 
cent; undecided  or  no  answer,  19  percent. 

10.  Should  Congress  vote  to  spend  an  addi- 
tional $80  million  now  to  construct  and 
flight-test  a  new  2,000-mile-per-hour  super- 
sonic transf>ort  airplane?  Yes,  31  percent: 
no,  53  percent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  16 
percent. 

11.  President  Johnson  has  spoken  of  an 
urgent  need  for  foreign  aid  directed  toward 
education,  health,  and  population  growth: 
Do  you  favor  a  program  "to  dedicate  91  bil- 
lion to  these  efforts?" '  Yes,  32  percent;  no, 
56  percent;  undecided  or  no  answer,  12  per- 
cent. 

12.  Do  you  favor  Increased  spending  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  water  and  air  pollution?  Yes, 
77  percent:  no,  17  percent;  undecided  or  no 
answer,  6  percent. 

13.  Should  the  Congress  vote  to  authorize 
and  to  spend  the  money  "not  only  to  con- 
tinue but  to  speed  up  the  war  on  poverty?"  > 
Yes,  20  percent;  no,  69  percent;  imdeclded 
or  no  answer,  1 1  percent. 

14.  Do  you  feel  that  the  executive  branch 
In  Washington  is  providing  adequate  factual 
information  to  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people?  Yes,  15  percent;  no,  70  percent;  un- 
decided or  no  answer,  15  percent. 

15.  Do  you  favor  President  Johnson's  $23 
billion  program  to  "rebuild  entire  sections 
and  neighborhoods"'  in  some  of  our  urban 
areas?  Yes,  21  percent;  no,  68  percent;  un- 
decided or  no  answer,   11   percent. 

16.  Do  you  favor  measures  to  broaden  po- 
litical participation  "through  added  tax  In- 
centive, to  stimulate  small  contributions  to 
the  party  and  to  the  candidate" »  of  a  per- 
son's choice?.  Yes.  35  percent;  no,  60  per- 
cent; undecided  or  no  answer,  15  percent. 


War  on  Slums 


■  Quoted  from  the  President's  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  Jan.  12,  1966. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  major  goals  of  the 
Great  Society  is  the  elimination  of  pov- 
erty and  the  eradication  of  slum  areas 
In  the  United  States.  Our  Government, 
not  only  in  recent  years,  but  throughout 


our  history,  has  sought  to  provide  the 
best  possible  housing  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  differences  in  race, 
creed,  and  economic  status. 

And  we  are  making  tremendous  In- 
roads in  this  important  and  extremely 
difficult  undertaking.  Indeed,  the  suc- 
cessful partnership  between  Government 
and  private  sponsors  and  developers 
working  side  by  side  in  the  field  of  urban 
renewal,  has  in  no  small  way  aided  our 
"war  on  slums."  Urban  renewal  projects 
have  brought  new  and  improved  housing 
to  thousands  of  Americans  throughout 
the  Nation  and  have  bolstered  the  well- 
being  and  economic  growth  of  hundreds 
of  communities. 

The  role  of  the  urban  developer  in  this 
area  has  been  both  significant  and  in- 
valuable. Unlike  private  residential  con- 
struction, urban  renewal  planning  must 
take  into  consideration  the  economic 
cultural  and  sociological  character  of  a 
particular  area.  The  lives  of  thousands 
of  Americans  are  altered  in  some  way 
by  every  urban  renewal  program  under- 
taken. It  is  therefore  the  responsibility 
of  the  urban  developer  to  make  certain 
they  are  altered  for  the  better— that  the 
urban  renewal  project  provides  better 
housing  for  these  people,  adds  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  community  by  elimi- 
nating existing  slums  and  produces,  in 
its  place,  a  development  that  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  community  and  an  incen- 
tive for  all  who  live  there. 

One  urban  developer  whose  knowledge 
of  buUding  and  whose  dedication  to  the 
highest  principles  of  urban  renewal  has 
been  responsible  for  bringing  thousands 
of  Americans  a  better  place  to  live  and  a 
better  way  of  life  is  S.  Pierre  Bonaa 
Engaged  in  urban  development  since 
1947,  Mr.  Bonan  is  presently  engaged  in 
the  development  of  more  than  $200  mil- 
lion worth  of  urban  renewal  projects  in 
the  United  States. 

Most  important,  the  high  standards 
and  ethics  which  he  continues  to  bring 
to  this  industry  are  setting  an  example 
for  aU  in  the  field  to  follow.  His  devel- 
opments—the $17  million  University 
Towers  apartment  and  shopping  center 
in  New  Haven.  Conn,;  the  $70  million 
West  End  apartment  project  in  Boston  • 
the  $12  mmion  section  of  Philadelphia's 
"Society  Hill";  the  66-acre  $100  million 
commercial,  industrial,  and  residential 
development  in  Stamford.  Conn.;  and 
many  others,  have  become  renewal 
showcases. 

Today,  Mr.  Bonan  is  one  of  several 
sponsors  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious and  important  urban  renewal 
developments  in  this  country— the  $23.4 
million  Cadman  Plaza  housing  redevel- 
opment in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  The  develop- 
ment, now  under  construction,  replaces 
86  different  structures,  most  of  them 
substandard.  In  their  place  will  rise  co- 
operative apartments  for  980  families 
surrounded  by  parks,  plazas,  shopping 
facilities,  ample  parking,  schools,  houses 
of  worship,  and  transit  facilities. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  beautifully  con- 
structed, attractively  designed  develop- 
ment will  not  only  rejuvenate  the  Brook- 
lyn Heights  section  of  Brooklyn,  but  will 
lead  the  way  for  similar  projects 
throughout  the  borough  and  New  York 
City.    If  it  does,  it  wiU  signal  the  begin- 
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nlng  of  a  major  victory  In  the  "war  on 
slums"  not  only  In  New  York,  but  In  all 
the  major  urban  centers  throughout  the 
Nation,  where  similar  projects  are  90 
desperately  needed. 

Bom  In  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
ceived degrees  from  Columbia  College 
iuid  Brooklyn  Law  School,  Mr.  Bonan 
served  with  the  Pacific  Fleet  in  World 
War  II.  before  returning  home  and  en- 
tering the  construction  field.  Sensing 
the  great  need  for  providing  all  citizens, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  economic 
standing,  with  decent  housing,  he  soon 
entered  the  urban  development  field,  and 
has  been  engaged  In  this  work  ever  since. 

Mr.  Bonan  is  to  be  commended  for  of- 
fering his  unselfish  principles,  knowl- 
edge, and  dedication  to  this  important 
undertaking,  which  has  provided  thou- 
sands of  Americans  with  better  housing 
and  has  greatly  aided  this  country's  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development. 


Uaked  Natioiis  duldren's  Food,  ZOdi 
AuuTcrsary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PSNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.   PULTON   of  Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Statkmxnt  or  Mss.  Voicimia  M.  Grat,  Exzca- 

T1T»    S»CKKTA«T,     ClTIZXIfa    COMMimEX     rOS 

UNICEP.  ON  BsHALr  or  thx  Authorizatiok 
ro»  AJ»  Appbopwatiom  ro«  thb  United  Na- 
tions Chilorxn's  Fund.  Bktorc  the  Housx 
CoMMrrrKX  on  Porcign  Attaiss.  Mat  3,  1964 
The  CitlzenB  Committee  for  UNICEP  is  an 
Informal  clearinghouse  of  legislative  Infor- 
mation serving  a  number  of  national  orga- 
nisations which  support  continued  partlcl- 
IMtlon  by  the  Unltec  States  In  the  work  of 
tINICEP.  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. 
These  organizations  have  authorized  me  to 
present  the  following  joint  statement  In  sup- 
port of  a  contribution  of  tia  million  by  the 
United  SUtes  for  fiscal  1M7  (the  amount 
proposed  by  the  executive  branch)  and.  in 
addition,  to  request  a  spsclal  contribution  of 
$1  million  In  this  nest  year  for  the  reasons 
and  In  the  manner  indicated  later  In  this 
statement.  The  names  of  the  organizations 
authorizing  this  presentation  are  listed  at 
the  end  of  the  text. 

PNicxr's  aoTH  aNmvxxSAKT 
On  December  11  of  this  year.  UNICEP  will 
celebrate  Its  30th  anniversary.  This  date  will 
mark  a  generation  of  service  to  children. 
The  first  babies  and  small  children,  who  may 
ow«  tbelr  very  lives  to  UNICEF's  timely  aid. 
have  now  reached  maturity  and  are  taking 
tbelr  places  In  their  communities.  These 
first  beneficiaries  of  UNICEP  aid  received 
emergency  assistance:  food,  clothing,  medi- 
cine. Yet  this  simple  humanitarian  under- 
taking, bom  quietly  In  the  aftermath  of 
World  War  n,  marked  a  new  dimension  In 
the  development  of  civilization;  It  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  mankind's  united  reeponalbUlty 
for  all  children  wherever  they  may  happen  to 
be  bom. 

Prom  a  relatively  small  beginning  In 
IMS— In  which  several  members  of  this  com- 
mittee,  past  and   present,   played   a  nuOor 


role — the  program  to  aid  the  world's  children 
has  brought  llfesaving  aid  to  millions  of  chil- 
dren and  mothers.  In  1965  UNICEF  was  as- 
sltlng  643  projects  in  118  countries.  In  its 
nearly  30  yetui  of  service  UNICEP  has  treated 
11  million  cases  of  trachoma,  over  1  million 
cases  of  leprosy,  37  mUllon  cases  of  yaws,  and 
has  given  162  million  TB  vaccinations.  In 
addtion  to  these  specific  treatments  to  In- 
dividual cases.  UNICEP  has  helped  ixj  estab- 
lish and  equip  over  30.000  maternal  and  child 
health  centers  and  subcenters.  and  has  pro- 
vided scholarship  and  training  allowances  to 
thousands  of  nurses,  auxiliary  health,  and 
social  workers  where  the  extent  of  the  bene- 
fits to  children  are  Incalculable. 

THX    NOBEL    PXACX    PRIZE    AWARD 

In  dramatic  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Children's  Fund,  the  Nobel 
Committee  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  an- 
nounced on  October  25  that  its  1965  award 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  would  go  to  UNICEP 
In  recognition  of  its  contribution  to  world 
peace.  The  selection  of  UNICEP  to  receive 
this  distinguished  award  marks  the  eighth, 
time  in  the  long  history  of  the  Nobel  awards 
that  the  honor  has  gone  to  an  organization; 
It  Is  the  second  time  that  the  prize  has  gone 
to  an  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
news  of  the  award  met  worldwide  acclaim. 
It  was  received  by  officials  of  UNICEP  Itself 
as  an  indication  that  the  policies  that  have 
guided  its  actions  over  the  years  are  basically 
correct.  More  importantly,  however,  it  was 
accepted  by  UNICEP  officials  as  a  challenge 
to  strengthen  their  activities  for  the  greater 
fulfillment  of  children's  needs. 

t7.S.  COTERNlfENT  CONTTUBtTTION  TO  UNICEF 

The  unanimous  acclaim  with  which  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  award  was  greeted  did  not 
Increase  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNICEP. 
however.  This  fiscal  year  will  mark  the 
eighth  consecutive  year  that  the  executive 
branch  Is  recommending  a  contribution  of 

•  12  million  to  UNICEF  by  the  United  States. 
The  organizaUons  listed  below  endorse  thU 
recommendation  with  a  full  understanding 
and  sympathy  for  the  State  Department's 
position  in  this  matter.  The  Department's 
expert  knowledge  of  the  pledges  already  made 
or  anticipated  from  governments  other  than 
the  United  States  has  led  them  to  accept  the 
strong  probability  that  UNICEF  will  find  It 
difficult  to  raise  the  necessary  sums  to  match 

•  13  million  from  the  United  States  at  40 
percent  during  the  present  year.  With  a  few 
spectacular  exceptions,  such  as  Sweden  which 
has  Increased  its  contribution  by  60  percent, 
there  are  few  other  countries  in  a  strong 
enough  position  economically  to  follow  such 
an  outstanding  lead.  The  general  upward 
trend  In  support  continues,  however. 

Our  organizations  request  this  committee 
and  the  Congress  to  make.  In  this  year  of  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  Award,  a  special  contribu- 
tion of  an  additional  •!  million  as  tangible 
recognition  for  the  outstanding  work  that 
UNICEP  Is  doing  for  world  peace.  This  •! 
million  contribution  would  be  in  every  sense 
a  gift — with  no  strings  attached.  It  would 
be  exempt  from  the  computations  of  the  40 
(United  States)  to  60  (other  countries) 
matching  ratio.  We  respectfully  urge  your 
support  of  this  proposal. 

WRT   AN    INCRKASX   tS   JVBTtTlAjnji 

A  considerable  increase  In  the  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  contribution  to  UNICEP  above  the 

•  12  mlUlon  level  would  seem  well  Justified. 
The  following  reasons  suggest  an  Increase  far 
beyond  our  request  for  a  special  •!  million 
but  at  this  time  we  can  only  relate  the 
reasons  to  this  request  for  a  modest  Increase : 

1.  Without  doubt,  the  most  compelling 
reason  for  giving  aid  la  the  enormous  need 
of  children.  BCany  basic  threats  to  child 
development  have  scarcely  been  recognized, 
let  alone  attacked.  In  addition  to  the 
present  ongoing  programs  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed  In  past   years,   there    Is   an   area   of 


child  needs  that  Is  only  beginning  to  be 
seen.  This  concerns  the  problems  of  the 
very  young  chUd,  the  chUd  aged  1  to  6.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  400  million  children 
in  the  world,  aged  1  to  6.  Of  these,  200  mil- 
lion live  In  the  developing  countries  which 
are  being  assisted  by  UNICEP.  These  chil- 
dren, weaned  from  their  mother's  milk  but 
too  young  to  go  to  school,  frequently  suffer 
from  grave  malnutrition  in  these  most  form- 
ative years  of  their  whole  life.  Recent 
research  has  developed  evidence  that  many 
abilities,  motor  skills,  even  Intelligence,  may 
be  affected  by  nutritional  deficiencies  during 
these  early  years,  defects  that  no  amount  of 
future  treatment  can  overcome.  Here,  then. 
Is  one  area  where  much  remains  to  be  done. 

2.  The  United  States,  although  the  largest 
contributor  to  UNICEP  in  dollar  totals  is  not 
at  all  the  leading  contributor  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  We  rank  only  fifth,  after  Sweden.  13 
cents  per  capita  (soon  to  be  20  cents  with 
its  increase);  Norway.  12  cents  per  capita; 
New  Zealand,  7.9  cents  per  capita;  Switzer- 
land, 7.6  cents  per  capita;  United  States,  6.2 
cents  per  capita. 

Looked  at  In  another  way.  to  cite  again 
the  example  of  Sweden,  Its  contribution  to 
UNICEP  represents  2.2  percent  of  its  foreign 
aid  budget  of  (65  million.  The  correspond- 
ing percentage  for  the  United  States  is  almost 
too  small  to  report:   .0042  percent. 

3.  There  is  an  Inevitable  competition  for 
limited  resources  among  various  programs. 
During  these  years  when  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  UNICEP  has  remained  at  the 
same  figure,  otir  contributions  to  other  inter- 
national organizations  have  increased.  This 
is  not  to  suggest  that  we  are  opposed  to  the 
accomplishments  under  the  other  programs, 
nor  to  deny  that  they  also — indirectly  per- 
haps— benefit  children  in  the  longrun.  It 
Is  merely  to  point  out  the  stark  fact  that 
the  world's  most  precious  resource,  its  chil- 
dren, could  use  a  larger  share  of  the  present 
investments. 

4.  In  his  AID  message.  President  Johnson 
has  stressed  hia  conviction  of  the  imptirtance 
of  channeling  more  foreign  aid  through 
multilateral  sources  and  his  recommendation 
that  the  foreign  aid  programs  help  those 
nations  that  help  themselves.  UNICEP  is 
an  organization  to  which  these  objectives 
could  appropriately  be  applied.  Increased 
aid  from  the  United  States  is  directed  to 
the  International  lending  agencies  such  as 
IDA  and  the  World  Bank,  but  not  to  the 
Children's  Fund.  UNICEP  aid.  from  Its  be- 
ginning, has  required  a  country  to  match 
In  goods  and  services  the  international  aid 
it  receives.  One  could  say  that  XTSICEF  has 
been  a  pioneer  In  Its  emphasis  on  self-help, 
which  the  President  so  rightly  approves. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  like  to  refer  again 
to  the  point  made  in  our  testimony  last  year: 
the  fact  that  there  Is  a  vast  amount  of  aid 
to  children  that  cannot  even  be  planned 
until  the  resources  to  carry  out  the  programs 
appear  to  be  within  reach.  The  figure  men- 
tioned last  year  was  ^9  million.  The  need 
still  exists  for  these  additional  resources.  A 
top  UNICEP  official  has  said  that  UNICEP 
could  usefully  allocate  at  least  •SO  million 
per  year  Instead  of  the  approximately  •SS 
million  now  going  into  its  current  work. 
One  of  the  ironies  of  this  situation  is  that 
while  UNICEP  helps  millions  of  mothers  and 
children  each  year,  it  does  so  by  spending 
less  in  a  whole  year  than  the  governments 
of  the  world  spend  on  armaments  in  2  hours 
of  a  single  day.  In  a  speech  on  the  occasion 
of  the  awarding  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
the  former  Chairman  of  the  UNICEF  Board 
suggested  "that  each  abortive  disarmament 
conference  set  Itself  a  penalty — a  contribu- 
tion to  UNICEF  of  the  equivalent  cost  of  one 
submarine  or  a  dozen  fighter  planes.  Surely 
today's  children  are  the  central  factor  In  the 
strategy  for  peace  and  survival." 

The  following  national  organizations  have 
authorized  me  to  present  the  foregoing  state- 
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ment  in  support  of  the  contribution  of  (12 
million    (as   the   regular  U.S.   contribution) 
and  in  addition  a  special  contribution  of  •! 
million  by  the  United  States  to  UNICEF  for 
fiscal    1967:    American    Association    of    Uni- 
versity Women.  American  Parents  Commit- 
tee. American  Veterans  Committee,  Associa- 
tion for  Childhood  Education  International. 
Child   Study  Association   of  America.  Child 
Welfare     League     of    America,     Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A..  Friends  Committee  on 
National   Legislation.   Jewish   War   Veterans 
of   the  U.S.A.,  Methodist  Church,   Woman's 
Division  of  Christian  Service.  National  As- 
sociation  of   Social   Workers.   Inc..   National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  National  Council 
of   Negro  Women,   National   Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  Rural  Education,  Department  of  Na- 
tional    Education     Association,     Unitarlan- 
Unlversallst     Women's     Federation,     United 
Church     Women.     Women's     International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  YWCA    Na- 
tional Board. 


STATEMENT    OP    NATIONAL     CONGRESS     OP    PAR- 
ENTS  AND   Teachers,   in   Support   or   Au- 
thorization roR  AN  Appeoprmtion  for  the 
UNrrED        Nations        Children's        Fund 
(UNICEP).    Mrs.    Thomas   Kouzes,   Mem- 
ber.   National    PTA    Lcgislative    Action 
CoMMrTTEE,  Presented  to  the  House  Com- 
Mn-TEE  ON  Foreign  Appairs,  May  3.   1966 
I  am  Mrs.  Thomas  Kouzes,  member  of  the 
legislative  action  committee  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parente  and  Teachers  (National 
PTA).     I  have  been  authorized  to  reaffirm 
our  esublished  policy  of  support  for  UNICEF 
(United  Nations  Children's  Fund),  and  par- 
ticularly to  offer  support  of  the  recommended 
appropriation  of  ^12  million  as  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  to  the  UNICEF  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  1967.  and  the  requested  special 
contribution  of  tl  million  additional 

Since  the  Inception  of  UNICEF  in  Decem- 
ber 1946  to  provide  emergency  postwar  relief 
to  needy  children,  the  National  Congress 
Of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  consistently 
supported  this  program.  Our  organization 
comprises  approximately  12  million  member- 
ships In  60  States,  in  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  among  schools  for  American 
dependents  overseas.  It  has  been  dedicated 
since  its  beginning,  in  1897.  to  the  health 
education,  and  welfare  of  American  children 
It  has  always  been  In  the  forefront  in  en- 
couraging the  development  of  UNICEP  Into 
a  permanent  organization  concerned  with 
the  health  and  welfare  of  all  chUdren  in 
the  world. 

From  UNICEP-s  small  beginnings  In  1946 
the  organization  has  brought  llfesaving  aid 
to  millions  of  children  and  mothers.    Today 
the  first  babies  helped  by  UNICEF  are  cele- 
brating their  20th  year,  as  is  UNICEF     This 
new  generation  of  healthy  young  adults  are 
stepping  into  the  adult  world  because  man- 
kind 20  years  ago  marked  a  new  dimension 
m  the  development  of  civUizatlon.  when  it 
recognized   man's    united    responsibility   for 
all  children,  everywhere.     In  these  years  of 
service.  UNICEF  has  treated  14  million  cases 
or  trachoma,  more  than  2  million  cases  of 
leprosy,  and  40  million  cases  of  yaws-   and 
?,!lill*"    ^^^  million   vaccinations  for  TB 
UNICEP     has      further      established      and 
equipped    more    than    30.000   maternal    and 
Child    health    centers    and    subcenters,    and 
has   provided  scholarships  and   training  al- 
lotments to  thousands  of  nurses  and  auxi- 
liary health  and  social  workers.     The  con- 
sequence of  this  care  Is  incalculable.    These 
children    are    the    potential    leaders    of    to- 
morrow's   worid.    who    will    work    alongside 
our   children    as   adults   in   an   Increaslnglv 
Interdependent  world. 

The  work  of  UNICEF  is  Indeed  spectacular 
within  the  limitations  of  its  budget-  a 
dramatic  tribute  to  these  accomplishments 
Tc^.  the  award  of  the  hfobel  Peace  Prize  In 
1968.  This  U  but  the  second  time  that  this 
distinguished  award  has  gone  to  a  United 


Nations  organization  and  only  the  eighth 
time  to  any  organization.  The  award  was 
accepted  by  the  officials  of  UNICEP  as  an 
Indication  that  Its  guiding  policies  are  basic- 
ally correct,  and  that  the  award  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  strengthen  its  activities  for  the 
fulfillment  of  all   children's  needs. 

The  UNICEF  program  Is  achieving  notable 
success  among  the  participating  countries 
In  the  best  traditions  of  self-help.  In  recent 
years  the  average  contribution  by  each  coun- 
try aided  was  $2.70  in  services,  materials, 
and  funds  for  every  dollar  of  UNICEP  money 
spent.  Because  of  insufficient  funds,  how- 
ever, some  $9  million  worth  of  UNICEP 
projects  could  not  be  considered  last  year, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  U.S.  Government  contributions 
would  be  Justified,  particularly  because  of 
the  population  explosion  and  the  dramatic 
Impact  for  the  good  of  UNICEP. 

For  the  past  7  years,  however,  our  Gov- 
ernment  has   recommended    that   our   con- 
tribution be  «12  million  on  the  basis  of  the 
State   Department's   expert   knowledge   that 
pledges   already   made   or   anticipated   from 
other  governments  would  Indicate  difficulty 
In  raising  the  necessary  sums  to  match  more 
than  $12  million  at  40  percent.     This  also 
obtains   for  the  present  year.     Despite  the 
spectacular  exception  of  Sweden,  which  has 
Increased  Its  contribution  by  50  percent,  few 
others  have   followed   this   lead.     The  gen- 
eral upward  trend  In  support  does  continue 
however.     The  United  States  is  the  largest 
contributor  In  dollar  total,  but  not  at  all  the 
largest  contributor  per  capita.    We  rank   in 
fact,  fifth;  with  Sweden  first,  with  13  cents 
per   capita,    which    will    soon    be   20    cente- 
Norway.   12  cents;    New  Zealand.  7.9   cents- 
Switzerland.    7.5    cents;    United    States    6.2 
cents  or  four- tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  for- 
eign  aid  budget. 

President   Johnson,    in   his  AID   message, 
stressed    his    conviction    that   more   foreign 
aid  should  go  through  multilateral  sources 
and     to     those     who     helped     themselves 
UNICEP  could  be  described  as  a  pioneer  in 
its  emphasis  on  self-help,  which  has  always 
been  a  requirement  for  aid  in  this  program. 
We  would,  therefore,  strongly  support  the 
request    of     the     Citizens     Committee    for 
UNICEP  that   this  committee   approve  and 
that  the  Congress  authorize  a  special  con- 
tribution of  an  additional  (1  million  in  this 
year  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  as  a  tangible 
recognition  of  the  outstanding  work  of  this 
organization    for    peace.      This    (i    million 
should  be  In  every  sense  a  gift  vrith  no  strings 
attached   and   no   requirements   for   match- 
ing.    We  would   suggest   that   such   a  con- 
tribution will  express  our  hope  for  a  peace- 
ful world  when  an  organization  like  UNICEP 
helps  millions  of  mothers  and  children  each 
year  with  less  money  than  the  governments 
of    the    world    spend    on    armaments   In    2 
hours  of  a  single  day. 

We  hope  very  much  these  measures  may 
be  taken  to  strengthen  UNICEP  as  it  ex- 
tends Its  Invaluable  assistance  to  millions 
of  children  and  youth  to  prepare  them  for 
useful  lives  In  this  rapidly  changing  world 
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peal  for  peace  was  made  to  the  world  by 
Pope  Paul  before  the  United  Nations 
He  spoke  fervently  and  out  of  deep  anxi- 
ety of  the  necessity  for  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  modem  nations. 

Commemorating  this  appeal  and  re- 
emphasizing  the  words  of  the  Pope  is  this 
moving  poem  by  Mr.  Leon  Grossman  of 
San  Jose.  Calif.    This  short  verse  is  evi- 
dence of   the   Inspiring  quality  of  the 
Pope's  message  to  peoples  throughout  the 
world.     It  is  relevant  today  to  be  re- 
minded of  this  appeal  and  under  iman- 
Imous  consent  I  insert  Mr.  Grossman's 
verse  In  the  Congressional  Record: 
Pope  Paul's  Appeal  Before  the  UNn-ED 
Nations,  October  1965 
(By  I/eon  W.  Grossman) 

Before  the  naUons  of  the  world  was  heard  a 
voice, 
A  plea  rang  out  for  everlasUng  peace 
For  mankind  there  could  be  no  other  choice 
But  self  destruction  and  the  human  race 
would  cease. 

No.  never,  never  could  there  be  war  again. 

For  God's  will  in  this  our  sacred  hope 
And  never  should  man  shed  blood  of  other 
man. 

Thus  spoke  His  Holiness,  the  Pope. 

The  voice  that  made  this  plea  was  rendered 

from  the  heart 
Of  one  with  all  his  faith  in  mankind's  Uv- 

Ing  years. 
Ho  begged  all  nations  for  a  new  and  peaceful 

start. 

In   touching   tones   there    were   detected 
tears. 

Shall  we  take  heed  and  save  our  very  world 

For  future  generations  not  yet  given  birth- 
Shall  we  let  live  the  dignity  of  man. 
And  bring  an  everlasting  peace  upon  this 
earth. 


Pope  Paul's  Appeal  Before  the  United 
Nation*,  October  1965 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.     Mr 
Speaker,  last  October,  a  dramatic  ap- 


Invites  Critics  of  U.S.  Naval  Academy  To 
View  Record  of  Excellence  in  Qnality 
of  Education  and  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  20.  1966 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  6,  there  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  letter  di- 
rected to  Senator  Randolph  written  by  a 
plebe  at  the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  who  is 
supercritical  of  the  indoctrination  sys- 
tem. Recently  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  midshipman  who  was  obviously  as  an- 
noyed with  the  talebearer  as  was  the 
young  man  who  resigned  with  the  sys- 
tem itself.  While  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  letter  verbatim,  it  is  suflBce  to  sum- 
marize this  young  midshipman's  views 
on  the  subject  because  it  needs  to  be  said 
in  defense  of  a  system  which  has  turned 
out  the  best  naval  officers  in  the  world 
since  its  beginning. 

He  directs  his  comments  to  the  quality 
of  education  at  the  \J3.  Naval  Academy 
and  points  out  that  there  have  been  13 
Pulbright  scholarships  awarded  to  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  1966  as  well  as  3 
National  Science  Poimdatlon  scholar- 
ships and  3  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion   scholarships.    He    further    points 
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out  that  In  1965  a  FUiodes  scholarship 
was  awarded  to  a  member  of  the  grad- 
uating clasa  and  properly  concludes  that 
If  the  education  Is  as  Inadequate  as 
claimed,  it  defies  the  record  of  academic 
achievement  attained  by  midshipmen. 

As  for  the  alleged  atrocities,  indlgni- 
tlefl  and  Inhuman  infringements  suf- 
fered by  members  of  the  plebe  class,  my 
correspondent  siiggests  that  it  reflects 
ignorance  of  the  situation  as  It  exists 
here,  and  a  complete  void  of  understand- 
ing of  the  Academy  as  a  military  estab- 
lishment. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  have  had  the  high  honor  and 
privilege  to  appoint  10  young  men  to  the 
Naval  Academy.  None  dropped  out  nor 
complained.  Quite  the  contrary,  I  have 
had  only  the  highest  praise  and  reflec- 
tion of  pride  in  the  Academy  and  its 
program  from  these  young  men.  Those 
who  have  graduated  have  continued  on 
In  the  performance  of  their  military  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  highest  tradition. 


Sone   UuTersitiet   Are   Lopsided,   Their 
Role — To  Get  Bifger,  Bicf er  Contracts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALITOKlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15  Dr.  Roswell  O.  Ham,  retired 
president  of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  on  the  subject 
"Some  Universities  Are  Lopsided.  Their 
RoJe — To  Get  Bigger,  Bigger  Contracts." 
This  address  is  of  particular  Interest  to 
all  of  those  who  have  an  interest  In  the 
growth  and  activities  of  our  universities 
today  and  under  leave  to  insert  my  own 
remarks  tmd  include  extraneous  matter, 
I  am  happy  to  Insert  the  summary  of  the 
address  by  Dr.  Ham.  as  published  in  the 
Commonwealth : 
"Som    UNTyxasmm    Amm   topswTD,"    Sats 

Bsucatob:    "Thdb  Rot.a — To   0«t  Bicom, 

Biocxm  Contracts" 
(From  ftddrsM  by  Dr.  Roowell  O.  Ham.  retired 
preoldent.  Mount  Holyoke  College) 

A  year  ago  Oorernor  Brown  pronounced 
the  ITnlverslty  of  California  the  greatest  uni- 
versity In  the  nmted  States,  and  President 
Kerr  the  greatest  university  president.  I 
wUl  not  argue  with  the  latter :  He  Is  certainly 
th«  greatest  president  of  a  multiversity. 
There  is  only  one  of  the  kind. 

Chancellor  Heyns  has  reiterated  "greatest 
university  In  the  United  States."  The  aca- 
demic field  Is  full  of  cliches — more  cliches  in 
6  minutes  than  any  other  profession  has. 
For  example : 

"Let  sleeping  dogs  lie."  (But  are  the  dogs 
sleeping?    Or  are  they  filled  with  rabies?) 

"Dont  wash  your  dirty  linen  In  public." 
(But  Is  the  dirty  linen  exclusively  yo\u»?) 

A  warning  wsui  given  to  the  universities  of 
the  United  States  almost  a  year  before  the 
trouble  began  In  Berkeley. 

I  bare  since  found  out  a  whole  campaign 
was  formulated  In  New  York,  at  Columbia 
University  5  years  ago.  That  Is  a  dead  give- 
away of  what  U  behind  It. 


The  term  "university"  Is  a  great  catch- 
all. How  can  we  put,  under  one  common 
denominator,  Princeton.  Mlsstiwlppt.  and 
Nevada? 

CHOSS   TSACRTNO    OTXX   KXSXAaCH 

The  Job  of  Princeton  Is  in  no  way  the  same 
as  the  Job  of  Mississippi. 

The  breakdown  can  be  made  In  other  ways. 
There  are  undergraduate  and  graduate 
schools.  The  greatest  university  of  one  type 
may  be  eighth  grade  In  the  other.  Many  uni- 
versities are  lopsided — the  undergraduate 
aspect  being  merely  an  appendage. 

American  universities  were  originally 
modeled  along  tutorial  lines,  after  the  ex- 
amples of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But  the 
Germans  took  over  in  our  State  universities, 
and  the  end  of  all  became  research. 

As  an  undergraduate  I  studied  at  Yale. 
Why  did  I  pick  Yale  over  Harvard?  I  was 
coming  from  a  university  then  ranked  as 
third  greatest,  California,  and  going  to  a 
university  ranked  fifth — Yale. 

But  Harvard  professors  were  considered 
dry  as  dust.  Research  was  all  Important. 
Yale  professors  were  teachers,  and  also  good 
scholars.  This  was  confirmed  by  my  own 
experience. 

MUST  TXACMXas  PUBLISH? 

I  had  a  roommate  once  at  Yale  (he  was 
from  Harvard)  and  he  published  endlessly 
about  little  peewees  nobody  ever  heard  ot. 
He  published,  published,  published — and  he 
was  fired  from  Yale  for  being  an  Inadequate 
teacher.  He  was  the  dullest  teacher  In 
captivity,  although  he  rose  to  head  an  Eng- 
lish department  at  a  State  university  and  to 
become  president  of  the  Modern  Languages 
Association. 

The  tendency  at  universities  Is  to  push 
all  the  departments  together,  and  if  it  is 
desirable  to  publish  In  chemistry,  then  It 
must  be  desirable  to  do  so  In  English. 

That's  the  German  victory.  If  you  read 
German  treatises  on  English,  you  know  the 
horrors   that  follow. 

There's  no  fight  between  teaching  and 
publishing.  I've  met  great  teachers  who 
publish,  but  many  give  teaching  their  left 
hand. 

Hoaaoas  or  covnNifKrr  coimucn 

Another  horror  making  universities  lop- 
sided and  confirming  the  German  victory  Is 
the  Government  contract.  I've  never  heard 
of  English  getting  one — they  go  to  physics. 

In  a  great  university  such  as  MIT,  or 
California,  the  university  becomes  lopsided — 
Its  role  Is  to  get  bigger  and  bigger  Govern- 
ment  contracts. 

The  poor  undergraduate  becomes  more 
and  more  slighted.  Teaching  Is  a  stepchild 
In  many  universities. 

Are  the  universities  doing  their  Job? 
"Job"  Is  a  derogatory  term,  but  I  chose  It  de- 
liberately. It  means,  perhaps,  that  you  are 
Utilitarian.  If  the  Job  is  to  provide  research 
scientists  for  government,  science,  and  in- 
dustry, well  and  good. 

StrPPLIXXS      FO«     INDTTSTXTT 

Is  it  the  Job  to  provide  vast  reservoirs  ot 
people  for  Industry  alone?  I'd  been  told 
that  Mount  Holyoke  had  the  finest  small 
college  chemistry  department  in  the  United 
States.  Representatives  of  Industry  came 
around  and  gathered  in  all  the  girls  who 
formerly  had  gone  in  for  teaching.  And  we 
have  a  lack  of  teachers  In  the  United  States 

NO  HISTOUCAL  SXNSK 

I  was  once  called  in  as  part  of  a  com- 
mittee to  study  MIT.  They  wanted  to  make 
it  more  human.  Sometimes  their  graduates 
could  not  speak  the  English  Iangu.age. 

We  followed  the  beautiful  guidelines  of 
Cal  Tech.  and  MIT  Imitated  Cal  Tech  to  the 
extent  of  establishing  50  percent  of  the 
courses  In  the  humanities. 

In  the  university  world  there  are  vast 
numbers  of  scientists,  presidents,  and  others 


who  have  no  historical  sense  at  all.  "Weil 
never  be  free  of  the  ancient  world  unless  we 
are  to  be   barbarians  again." 

Why  should  we  get  to  the  moon?  I  know 
of  no  organization  trying  to  answer  th.it 
question.  Yet  there  are  many  organizations 
researching  how  to  get  there— why? 

What  Is  the  president's  Job?  It  has  a 
frightfully  short  tenure.  When  I  came  to 
Mount  Holyoke  the  average  was  4.5  years. 
Preaidents  are  whipsawcd  between  the  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  boards  of  tmstees — pulled 
In  every  way,  and  particularly  by  the  faculty. 

POOBEST    LKCISLATIVE    BOOT 

A  faculty  Is  probably  the  poorest  legislative 
body  In  the  world.  Faculties  are  filled  with 
prima  donnas,  geniuses,  people  with  axes  to 
grind;  filled  with  air. 

There  are  great  faculties  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  are  many  who  don't  want  to  be 
administrators.  And  many  others  who  have 
a  burning  zeal  to  become  administrators. 

Maybe  the  president  proposes  a  new  cur- 
riculum to  cure  all  these  things.  Curricu- 
lums  ore  made  and  remade;  every  time  one 
was  presented  at  Mount  Holyoke  or  Yale, 
somebody  would  rise  to  say,  "We  did  that  in 
1837." 

A  president  should  know  his  faculty,  and 
does  know  In  the  best  places. 

The  end  Job  is  to  educate.  The  vast  num- 
bers of  students  are  there  to  be  educated. 
Students  aren't  political  activists.  They're 
no  different  from  past  generations,  when 
some  went  Into  government  and  social  work. 
This  isn't  new — we  don't  have  a  "new  gener- 
ation." 

ran    BPKKCR    ON    ntaXLEVANTT 

The  president's  Job  Is  to  know  his  students, 
analyze  his  students,  know  his  faculty — 
whether  he  has  on  the  faculty  a  Lynd,  who 
goes  over  to  North  Vietnam  and  now  Is  talk- 
ing over  In  England.  They  had  a  professor 
at  Yale  once  who  was  to  teach  religion  and 
he  was  lifted  out,  not  because  he  was  teach- 
ing conununlsm  but  because  he  was  not 
teaching  religion. 

A  president  should  see  what  Issues  should 
be  given  free  speech — and  be  very  suspicious 
of  free  speech  conducted  in  the  classroom  on 
subjects  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matters  at  hand. 

A  president  represents  his  college.  Some 
are  stuffed  shirts,  some  are  superb.  I  have 
met  some  very  great  presidents. 

A  student  can  obtain  an  education  in  spite 
of  everything.  If  he  Is  good.  But  the  wastage 
Is  very  great  In  American  unlverslUes.  And 
there  is  a  Stygian  darkness  over  the  plains  of 
America  In  the  matter  of  deflnitions. 
ANswxxs  TO  wxrrrxN  QtrxsnoNs  paoM  ploob 

Question  (Thomas  Hulton) .  Junior  Col- 
lego  function? 

Answer.  Great  hope.  Many  people  should 
not  go  through  4  years  of  college. 

Question  (Roy  P.  Nev  "'I.  Universities 
servo  the  "favored  few"? 

Answer.  Favored  few?  We  had  at  Mount 
Holyoke  and  Yale  a  great  number  of  scholar- 
ships. At  Yale,  60  percent  were  on  scholar- 
ships— and  it's  supposed  to  be  a  rich  man's 
college.  The  favored  few  should  be  those 
who  have  brains. 

Question.  Universities  preserving  class  and 
caste  system? 

Answer.  No.  Some  of  the  most  snobbish 
universities  are  completely  democratic. 

Question.  Universities  aiding  capitalists 
more  than  labor? 

Answer.  PoUtlcal  science  departments  are 
radical  across  the  country.  I  see  no  such 
tendency. 

Question  (Dan  L.  Beebe).  California  to  be 
the   first  student-controlled   university? 

Answer.  The  warning  was  to  xmiversitles  of 
the  United  States,  not  CaUfomla  alone.  Not 
so  controlled  yet. 

Question.  Are  we  being  given  facts  by  uni- 
versities? 
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Answer.  Ought  to  have  all  points  of  view 

no  one  view  should  take  possession. 

Question.  Isn't  each  generation  different? 

Answer.  There's  ebb  and  flow — some  utter 
dumbbells  nad  some  brilliant  students— we 
have   some   pattern   now.     There's   been  no 
"amazing   change"    among    undergraduates 
"New  generation"  isn't  new. 

QuesUon.  How  should  citlzeiu^  determine 
functions  of  colleges? 

Answer.  Citizenry  can  exert  great  Influ- 
ence on  State  universities,  but  not  particu- 
larly beneficent.  There  should  be  an  aca- 
demic calling  where  outsiders  stay  out.  At 
California  a  lot  of  outsiders  have  barged  in 
and  given  a  completely  false  story  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

Question.  What  started  at  Columbia  5  years 
ago? 

Answer.  I  can't  give  the  details.  I  have 
three  separate  sources.  A  meeting  at  Co- 
lumbia outlined  the  attack  on  American  uni- 
versities. I  don't  know  whether  at  this  meet- 
ing California  was  picked  as  No.  1,  but  year 
before  last  the  FBI  warned  California  she 
was  to  be  first.  Why,  with  $250  mllUon 
from  the  Komsomol  to  subvert  universities 
In  southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America,  shotild 
American  universities  be  left  out? 
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Profrtsor  Genovete,  Where  Are  You? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

or   SOUTH   CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  out- 
rageous, and  at  the  same  time  disheart- 
ening, to  read  all  too  often  that  some 
citizen  of  this  Nation,  often  in  a  position 
of  influence  or  responsibility,  gives  utter- 
ance to  a  position  or  cause  in  support  of 
our  enemies.  Unfortunately,  such  acts 
of  disloyalty  receive  wide  recognition 
through  news  media. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  such  individ- 
uals represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
our  people,  but  comparative  publicity 
given  to  statements  of  the  disloyal  and 
the  dedicated  would  not  lead  us  or  our 
enemies  to  that  conclusion. 

Recently  a  young  school  teacher  Mr 
Ronald  A.  Rash,  Instructor  of  political 
science.  Loudoun  County  High  School, 
Leesburg,  Va..  took  very  strong  excep- 
tion to  widely  heralded. comments  from 
another  member  of  the  academic  world. 
Mr.  Rash  did  this  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment which  he  read  to  his  political  sci- 
ence classes.  His  statement  required 
courage  and  I  wish  to  commend  him  pub- 
licly for  his  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Rash  has 
voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  academic  commu- 
nity, and  I  feel  also  that  his  remarks  are 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  every  Mem- 
ber  of  Congress.    Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  include  his  statement 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 
The  statement  follows: 
Profejsob  Genovesx,  Where  Are  You? 
One  wonders  if  it  is  really  worth  sticking 
his  neck  out.     In  today's  world  It's  very  easy 
to  pass  the  buck  and  let  the  other  fellow  do 
!>;  ,I^f  *'^'*  '^^^  °^  ^^^  attitude.  In  times 
?  .^iS*  "*^'"'  '*-<la°gerous.     The  point 
I  am  trying  to  bring  to  a  head  is  the  fact 


that  I  cannot  sit  on  my  hands  and  let  Pro- 
fessor Genovese  of  Rutgers  University  call  for 
a  victory  by  the  Vletoong.  Instead,  I  would 
like  to  go  on  record,  at  any  cost,  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  my  country,  by  calling  for  a 
complete  victory  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
and  the  United  States  Government  over  the 
Vletcong  Communists.  It's  time  the  aca- 
demic community  stands  up  to  be  counted. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I'm  wltliln  bounds 
and  the  only  credentials  1  present  is  my  love 
for  my  covmtry  and  my  love  for  the  Individ- 
ual. As  far  as  the  peaceniks  and  appeasers 
are  concerned,  I  have  no  right  to  caU  for  the 
victory;  but  that  I  am  to  adhere  thereby  to 
readln',  ritln',  and  'rithmeUc,  because  that's 
what  teachers  are  supposed  to  do. 

Yes,  you  guessed  It.  I'm  Jealous  of  Profes- 
sor Genovese  because  he  got  his  picture  In 
•nme,  and  I  didn't.  I'm  Jealoiw  because  my 
love  and  support  of  my  country  and  my 
President  in  the  fight  against  aggressions  has 
not  gotten  the  publicity  and  attention  as  one 
who  preaches  the  gospel  of  communism. 

Let  me  reiterate:  A  victory  by  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  the  United  States  Govern- 
ments occupies  top  priority  in  my  academic 
instruction  from  this  day  until  all  aggres- 
sors have  left  physically  and  mentaUy  from 
South  Vietnam. 

I  suggest  our  President  go  to  our  50  Gov- 
ernors and  thereby  find  out  for  himself  that 
the  American  people  want  total  victory  over 
the  Communists. 
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affection  for  his  home  State  of  Ma.jsa- 
chusetts,  and  it  was  reciprocated  in  full 
measure  by  his  many  friends  there  I 
remember  clearly  a  date  in  1955,  shortly 
after  his  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  Pat 
McNamara,  the  son  of  Irish  immigrants 
was  Invited  to  officiate  as  grand  marshai 
of  the  annual  St.  Patrick's  Day  parade  in 
Boston.  He  was  beaming  that  day  as  he 
accepted  the  honor  conferred  upon  him 
one  which  no  Irishman  could  refuse. 

During  his  years  in  the  Senate,  he  has 
been  recognized  as  a  legislative  authority 
on  Federal  highway  programs,  education 
labor-management  relations,  problems  of 
the  elderly,  and  civil  rights.  His  voice 
will  be  sorely  missed,  but  his  achieve- 
ments will  live  into  the  future. 


Hiring  the  Handicapped  It  Good  Seue 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 


Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara 
SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 
Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Senator  Patrick 
V.  McNamara,  of  Michigan,  whose  pass- 
ing is  mourned  by  all  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber,  and  by  all  who  knew  him  dur- 
ing his  long  and  unselflsh  career  of  pub- 
lic service.  The  loss  of  this  diligent 
champion  of  the  workingman  marks  an 
era  in  the  maturity  of  labor-management 
relations,  a  cause  for  which  he  fought 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  a  builder 
and,  in  the  best  tradition  of  leadership' 
one  who  rose  from  the  ranks,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  those  whom  he  served 

Senator  McNamara  was  bom  In  North 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  educated  In  the  Wey- 
mouth public  schools,  and  spent  his  early 
years  at  his  family's  home  on  Pamell 
Street.  Young  Pat  served  his  appren- 
Uceship  at  the  Pore  River  Shipyard  now 
operated  by  General  Dynamics,  in 
Quincy,  and  was  for  years  a  member  of 
local  238  in  Quincy  of  the  Plumbers  and 
Pipefitters  Union.  In  1917  he  became  a 
journeyman  pipeflttters.  and  shortly 
thereafter  moved  to  Detroit. 

Throughout  his  career,  many  of  us  In 
Massachusetts  have  watched  with  a  sort 
of  local  pride  as  this  warm  and  human 
Individual  rose  from  our  midst  to  the 
well-deserved  success  he  achieved.  Of 
his  seven  brothers  and  sisters,  four  still 
reside  In  the  area:  Mrs.  Carl  Totske  of 
RosUndale:  Mrs.  Theresa  Atkins. '  of 
Natick;  Mrs.  EUeen  Thompson,  of  Brain- 
tree;  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cribben.  of  Win- 
chester. 

Senator  McNamara  always  retained  an 


OP    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 
Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most a  century  the  Hudson  Dispatch  has 
been  providing  editorial  leadership  In 
Hudson  and  Bergen  Counties,  all  during 
this  time  this  fine  newspaper  has  pro- 
vided superb  coverage  of  local  events  in 
northern  New  Jersey.  In  addition  It 
has  given  its  readers  an  objective  and 
telanced  view  of  national  news  as  well 
Recently.  Hudson  Dispatch  has  added 
several  natlonaUy  syndicated  columnists 
to  provide  the  people  of  our  area  with  a 
cross  section  of  editorial  opinion  i 
think  a  tip  of  the  hat  Is  due  to  this  fine 
old  newspaper. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the 
editorial  comment  which  Hudson  Dis- 
patch has  been  providing  for  the  people 
of  Hudson  County  I  Insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared In  the  May  2.  1966,  edition  en- 
titled 'Hiring  the  Handicapped  Is  Good 
Sense."  I  think  all  Members  wlU  agree 
that  Hudson  Dispatch  is  a  major  civic 
asset  for  the  people  of  northern  New 
Jersey. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Hiring  the  Handicapped  Is  Good  Sense 
Over  the  past  20  years  our  country  has 
made  giant  strides  In  broadening  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  physlcaUy  handi- 
capped. In  greater  numbers  than  ever  be- 
Z^'J"^  disabled  are  today  finding  right- 

c^JL.^*'"^  ^  "^^^^y  ^^'J  t*»«y  are  dei£on- 
stratlng   in   government,   business,   and   in- 

Tt7.  K  «  '"^"^  JS^  P'^y  *  productive  X 
in  the  Nation's  aflTalrs. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
has  pointed  out  that  It's  good  business  to 
„  ?  "»e  handicapped  because  its  abUlty— 
not  disability— that  counts.  He  cites  th^ 
Instance  of  a  talented  clvU  servant  having  re- 
ceived, as  he  sat  In  a  wheelchair,  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  come  to  a  Govemmint 
^reer  employee-the  President's  Award  for 
Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service. 
«,^J^'^^'"  *'*'  recalled  that  last  sum - 
^t  i^-  •^°*»'^^<«i  "wore  in  a  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court  who  has  been  bllhd  since 
he  was  13  years  old.  but  who  possesses  a  re- 
markable talent  for  resolving  tax  questions. 

r 
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Every  day  In  WaAblngton  and  In  buslneoa 
olBces  aad  factories  acroea  the  country  handi- 
capped men  and  women  of  similar  courage. 
Intelligence,  and  accomplishments  are  dem- 
onstrating that  they  have  what  It  takes  to 
play  a  productive  role  In  our  Nation's  aSalrs. 

More  often  than  not  their  determination  to 
overcome  their  bandlcape  makes  them  far 
more  valuable  to  their  employers  than  the 
all-too-average  lackadaisical  worker  without 
drawbacks  who  watches  the  clock  and  pro- 
duces the  least  he  can  get  away  with  and 
hold  bU  Job. 

Our  handicapped  have  proven  their  value 
In  aU  occupations,  from  driving  trucks  to 
managing  businesses.  They  have  become  In- 
dispensable in  industry,  farming,  and  in 
•pace  science  through  ingenuity  and  sheer 
persistence,  thus  surmounting  serious  limi- 
tations when  frequently  those  who  are  bale 
fall. 

Unfortiinately,  many  courageous.  Intelli- 
gent, and  talented  men  and  women  have 
found  tb^doors  of  opportunity  closed  to  them 
because  many  employers  have  not  yet  rec- 
ognized that  here  is  a  very  special  breed,  a 
■ource  of  manpower  in  today's  era  of  short- 
Ages  of  workers,  which,  in  spite  of  dlsabiU- 
tiee,  can  perform  as  well  as  the  nonhandl- 
capped  In  many  fields  of  endeavor. 

At  this  time  when  the  United  States  Is 
enjoying  Its  greatest  proei>erity  and  when  In- 
dust]7  and  business  are  engaged  In  their 
biggest  quest  for  manpower,  it  is  a  waste- 
ful and  senseless  loos  to  discount  the  handi- 
capped who  comprise  one  of  our  most  sub- 
stantial sources  of  unused  talent. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  has  expressed  its 
pride  In  being  a  major  employer  of  the 
handicapped  and  many  private  employers 
In  various  areas  of  production  have  found 
to  their  satisfaction  and  delight  the  success- 
ful res\ilts  of  utilizing  handicapped  person- 
nel. 

Secretary  Connor  observes  that  whether 
the  handicapped  are  blind,  deaf,  epileptic. 
Tlctlms  of  infantile  paralysis  or  cerebral 
palsy,  cardiacs  or  war  amputees,  these  handi- 
capped with  amazing  frequency  have  de- 
veloped some  special  skill,  have  trained 
harder  and  have  educated  themselves  more 
assiduously  to  overcome  their  physical  Im- 
pairment In  order  to  find  and  hold  a  Job 
In  competition  with  the  able  bodied  without 
sp>eclal  consideration,  but  entirely  on  their 
own  merit. 


Senator  McNanara 


SPEECH 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  al- 
ways cherish  the  memory  of  Patrick  V. 
McNamara  and  the  privilege  I  had  of 
serving  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  delegation. 

Senator  Pat  ajid  his  charming  wife 
Mary  made  a  terrific  team  In  the  service 
of  the  people  of  Michigan.  My  sympathy 
toes  out  to  Mrs.  McNamara  In  her  hours 
of  aorrow. 

As  the  Detroit  Free  Press  has  said  of 
him: 

A  raspy-voiced  man  with  cutting  candor 
and  a  low  regard  for  oratory.  Mr.  McNamaka 
kept  hla  yvars  of  union  and  public  service  by 
winning  a  Senate  seat  against  fantastic  odds. 

Pat  McNamara  set  lofty  legislative 
goals  for  himself  and  accomplished  them 
without  pretoue  and  with   very   little 


fanfare.  I  speak  of  his  remarkable  con- 
tributions to  two  of  the  landmark  bills 
enacted  by  the  Congress  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury: medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. My  own  experience  with  Sena- 
tor McNamara  was  always  cordial  and 
pleasant.  As  a  veteran  of  countless  po- 
litical meetings.  I  particularly  appreci- 
ated the  fact  that  when  Pat  chaired  a 
meeting  you  could  be  sure  that  we  would 
get  the  heart  of  the  matter  very  quickly 
and  candidly.  Pettifogging  was  foreign 
to  his  nature — you  always  knew  were 
Pat  stood. 

Senator  McNamara's  primary  concerns 
during  his  nearly  12  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate were  for  the  very  young  and  for  the 
very  old.  He  lived  to  see  his  most  am- 
bitious legislative  goals  realized.  The 
people  of  Michigan  and  of  the  entire 
Nation  will  be  extremely  grateful  for  his 
contributions  toward  a  better  America. 
This  fact  comforts  us  and  assuages  our 
grief.  We  shall  miss  Pat  McNamara's 
advice  and  his  flare  for  decisive  action. 


'Kaiolani":  The  Last  Yankee  Square 
Risger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PENNSTLVAma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  In    the   Record,    I    Include    the 
following : 
[Prom  Expl(x«r8  Journal,  vol.  XLIV,  No.   1, 

Mar.  1066] 
"Katuiani":  Trx  Last  Tankxx  Squabs  Riggeb 

(NoTs. — Alan  D.  Hutchison,  the  president 
of  the  National  Maritime  Historical  Society 
is  a  practicing  International  and  maritime 
lawyer  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  1963  he  pre- 
sented the  case  for  an  historic  ship-maritime 
museum  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners, and  with  a  helping  hand  from  the 
Washington  Post,  tbe  Kaiulani  project 
Uimched.) 

Never  in  these  United  States,  has  the  brain 
of  man  conceived,  or  the  hand  of  man  fash- 
ioned, so  perfect  a  thing  as  the  clipper  ship. 
For  a  brief  moment  of  time  they  flashed  their 
splendor  around  the  world,  then  disappeared 
with  the  sudden  completeness  of  the  wild 
pigeon.  A  tragic  or  mysterious  end  was  the 
privilege  of  many  ships  favored  by  the  gods. 
Others,  with  lofty  rig  cut  down  to  cautious 
dimensions,  with  glistening  decks  and  top- 
sides  scarred  and  neglected,  limped  about  the 
seas  imder  foreign  flags,  like  faded  beauties 
forced  upon  the  street.' 

My  first  sight  of  tbe  Kaiulani  in  North 
Manila  Harbor  vividly  recalled  these  words 
of  Samuel  Eliot  Mortson:  there  she  was,  the 
last  Yankee  square-rigger  •  •  •  "decks  and 
topsldes  scarred  and  neglected,"  a  barge 
hauling  PhUlpplne  mahogany  logs  from  Min- 
danao to  ManUa,  but  stUl  afloat  and  still 
earning   her  keep. 

The  search  for  the  Kaiulani  started  2 
years  earlier  In  a  cafe  on  San  Ftanclsco's 
waterfront.  A  husky  Cape  Homer,  Karl 
Kortum.  the  Director  of  San  Francisco's 
Maritime  Museum,  simimed  up  bis  story  of 
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America's  square-rigged  merchant  floet, 
"Only  one  forlorn  barge  Is  left.  She  survives 
today  In  Manila — finis  to  17,000  merchant 
square-riggers  built  In  this  country." 

Karl  Kortnum  had  led  the  campaign  to 
save  the  Scottish  built  full  rigged  ship, 
Balclutha.  which,  today.  Is  a  floating  mari- 
time museum  alongside  Fisherman's  Wharf 
in  San  FYanclsco.  A  small  group  of  sailing 
ship  enthusiasts  wanted  a  square-rigger  to 
grace  the  skyline  of  the  redeveloped  Maine 
Avenue  waterfront  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Kortnum  was  the  man  to  see — he  nominated 
the  Kaiulani.  the  last  Yankee  square-rigger, 
as  worthy  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

On  October  6  of  last  year,  Kortum  and  I 
stood  side  by  side,  along  with  the  other 
trustees  of  the  National  Maritime  Historical 
Society  m  the  White  House.  Philippine 
President  Dlosdado  Macapagal  and  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  were  shaking  hands.  The 
Kaiulani  had  Just  been  given  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  the  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

During  the  time  from  that  flrst  meeting  on 
the  San  Francisco  waterfront  to  the  formal 
White  House  ceremony,  a  nationwide  cam- 
paign was  launched  to  save  the  old  ship, 
which  ciilmlnated  In  the  generous  offer  of 
her  owners,  the  Madrigal  Shipping  Co.,  of 
Manila,  to  return  her  to  her  native  waters  as 
a  gift  from  the  Philippine  people. 

The  story  actually  begins  65  years  ago  on 
a  crisp  Maine  day  when  the  Kaiulani  was 
launched  Into  the  ice-fllled  Kennebec  River. 
Built  for  the  Hawaiian  trading  firm  of  H. 
Hackfeld  Sc  Co..  by  Arthur  Sewall  &  Co..  of 
Bath.  Maine.  The  Kaiulani  was  designed  to 
be  the  fastest  sugar  packet  in  the  Honolulu- 
San  Francisco  trade. 

The  bark  was  named  Kaiulani  in  honor  of 
tbe  Hawaiian  princess  who  had  died  at  the 
age  of  24  on  March  6.  1899.  Princess  Kaiu- 
lani. "Child  of  Heaven."  had  been  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  Hawaiian  throne,  from  the 
accession  of  her  aunt.  Queen  Liliuokolanl.  In 
1891.  until  Hawaii  became  a  republic  In  1893. 

The  Kaiulani  measured  225.7  feet  long, 
42.3  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet  In 
the  hold.  She  was  designed  to  carry  2,400 
tons  of  sugar,  and  grossed  1,570  tons,  making 
her  the  largest  three  masted  bark  ever  built 
In  the  United  States. 

A  Honolulu  newspaper,  the  Pacific  Com- 
mercial Advertisers,  of  December  27.  1900, 
summed  up  the  new  bark  Kaiulani — 

"Handsome  and  new.  she  lies  alongside 
Brewer's  wharf,  the  object  of  the  curoslty  and 
criticism,  favorable  or  otherwise,  of  all  the 
people  who  have  business  on  the  water- 
front. 

"She  Is  the  new  steel  bark  Kaiulani  and 
she  arrived  from  San  PrancLsco  yesterday 
morning  after  a  voyage  of  24  days. 

"She  presents  a  very  fine  appearance  and 
those  who  ought  to  know  something  about 
ships  say  that  she  is  splendid  sailer,  that  she 
is  a  great  carrier  and  that  she  will  prove  a 
moneymaker. 

"Some  say  that  she  does  not  draw  enough 
water  when  she  Is  carrying  a  large  cargo 
and  that  she  would  need  particularly  clever 
handling,  supposing  she  was  only  carrying 
ballast,  while  beating  into  port  with  a  lee 
shore,  and  that  if  she  should  ever  come  to 
grief.  It  would  be  on  account  of  her  alleged 
shortcomings  In  this  respect. 

"Others  say  she  Is  easily  handled  in  ballast 
or  with  a  full  load,  and  that  she  is  built 
to  defy  the  elements  through  a  long  and 
prospous  career. 

"There  Is  one  point  upon  which  all  nauti- 
cal men  who  have  viewed  the  bark  agree,  and 
that  is  that  *,he  Kaiulani  can  give  many  an 
older  and  more  famous  vessel  cards  and 
spades  at  salUng  with  a  fair  wind. 

"This  is  the  flrst  trip  of  the  Kaiulani  to 
this  port,  and  her  arrival  naturally  excited 
a  great  deal  of  Interest  on  the  waterfront 
yesterday.  She  experienced  none  of  the  se- 
vere weather  which  recent  steamers  have 
gone  through,  although  Captain  Dabel  re- 
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marked  a  very  heavy  swell  and  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  had  been  an  unusually 
rough  bit  of  weather  in  some  quarter. 

"The  Kaiulani  was  buUt  by  Sewall  at 
Bath,  Maine.  She  is  steel  throughout  even 
Including  her  decks,  which  are  covered  with 
heavy  pine.  The  accommodations  aft  are 
up  to  date  and  comfortable  and  she  Is  pos- 
sessed of  a  particularly  fine  dining  saloon. 
"Several  passengers  can  be  carried  and 
they  would  not  want  for  more  convenient 
and  elegant  accommodations  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  new  bark." 

The  crew  consisted  of  a  captain.  2  mates,  a 
cook,  and  a  mess  boy,  a  carpenter  and  don- 
keyman,  and  12  foremost  hands — a  small 
crew  for  such  a  large  ship. 

Prom  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco  raw  sugar 
was  the  primary  cargo,  but  the  Kaiulani  had 
accommodations  for  16  passengers  in  the 
poop — the  fare  was  $40.  On  the  outward 
run  from  Ban  Francisco  canned  goods,  kero- 
sene, flour,  and  hay  was  the  usual  cargo, 
with  a  few  cows  or  horses  In  the  'tweendecks 
and  some  passengers. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  fleet  made  a  voyage 
to  Aiistralla  for  coal  each  year  during  the 
off  season  when  sugar  was  not  being  har- 
vested. In  1907  the  Kaiulani  was  held  up  by 
a  coal  strike  at  Newcastle.  New  South  Wales, 
with  130  other  sailing  ships.  This  famous 
windjammer  port  has  probably  never  been  eo 
crowded  with  tall  sailing  ships. 

Alfred    Basil   Lubbock    In   his   Interesting 
book   "Coolie   Ships   and   OU    Sailers "   com-  . 
ments  on  the  many  famoiis  sailing  ships  In 
Newcastle  during  that  autumn  of  1907: 

"Amongst  the  held  up  shlp>8  were  the  oil 
sailers,  Juteopolis  from  Manila,  Comet  from 
Nagasaki,  and  the  skysaU  yarder  Kentmere, 
which  had  taken  100  days  from  New  York  to 
Melbourne,  the  coolie  ship  Avon,  Thompson 
Dickie's  smart  full-rigger  Largiemore,  the 
Connel  built  three-mast  barques,  Collune 
and  Zinita,  and  a  number  of  Americans, 
which  included  the  W.  F.  Babcock,  S.  D. 
Carleton,  A.  J.  Fuller,  Governor  Robie,  Isaac 
Reed,  General  Fairchild,  James  Drummond, 
the  skysall  yarder  Hawaiian  Isles,  and  the 
raklsh-looklng  barque,  Kaiulani,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  sail  around  anything 
on  salt  water,  with  the  exception  of  the 
James  Drummond,  whose  skipper  considered 
her  capable  of  towing  the  Cutty  Sark. 

"Though  the  majority  of  the  Britishers 
were  bound  to  nitrate  ports,  the  Comet, 
Largiemore,  Daylight,  Kentmere,  and  most 
of  the  Americans  were  chartered  for  Trtsco 
and  Puget  Sound.  The  rivalry  as  to  which 
ship  would  make  the  best  passage  across  the 
Paclflc  was  Intense,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  in  cabin,  halfdeck,  mldshiphouse,  or 
foc's'le  who  did  not  make  a  bet  on  the  result. 
The  Yankees,  of  course,  thought  they  had 
the  race  to  themselves  with  three  such  noted 
flyers  as  James  Drummond,  Kaiulani,  and 
the  Brltlsh-buUt  Hawaiian  Isles,  the  skipper 
of  the  James  Drummond  being  speclaUy  con- 
fident. 

"With  such  an  army  of  windjammer  men 
In  port  the  police  had  their  hands  fuU,  and 
during  the  height  of  the  strike  there  were 
something  like  400  sailors  in  gaol,  indicted 
for  almost  every  crime  In  the  calendar. 

"When  the  strike  ended  the  Daylight  got 
away  amongst  the  flrst,  and  after  shaking 
off  the  Largiemore  arrived  In  San  Francisco 
«0  days  out  and  beat  the  whole  fleet  easily 
The  Kaiulani  came  In  second  with  a  run  of 
83  days,  but  the  other  Yankees  all  made 
long  passages,  most  of  them  being  over  100 
days,  about  the  longest  being  that  of  the 
queerly  rigged  Olympic." 

By  1910  steamers  had  put  the  sailing  ships 
out  of  business  on  the  Honolulu-San  Fran- 
cisco run,  and  on  January  27,  1910,  the  Kaiu- 
lani was  sold  to  the  Alaska  Packers  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  and  renamed  the  Star 
of  Finland. 

The  Alaska  Packers  A  .  jiaUon,  owners 
of    the   last   large   Amerlcfta  square  rigged 
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fleet,  operated  a  variety  of  colorful  ships, 
Including  the  Star  of  Alaska  (the  ship  Bal- 
clutha),' and  the  Star  of  India'  (the  bark 
Enterpe). 

The  Star  fleet  would  depart  from  the  Oak- 
land Estuary  each  spring  with  cargoes  of 
lumber  pUlngs,  coal,  tin  plate,  and  box 
shocks,  for  the  salmon  canneries  of  southern 
Alaska  and  BrUtol  Bay.  The  ships  were 
manned  by  the  flshermen,  mostly  Italians 
and  Scandinavians,  and  carried  In  addition 
to  the  flshermen,  Chinese  and  Mexican  can- 
nery workers,  along  with  a  few  German  can- 
nery technicians.  The  poop  deck  on  the 
Star  of  Finland  {Kaiulani)  was  extended  48 
feet  In  1912  to  provide  greater  accommoda- 
tions for  the  flshermen  and  cannery  workers. 
This  increased  her  tonnage  to  1,699  gross. 

The  entire  summer's  fishing  and  canning 
operation  was  sustained  by  the  floating  ware- 
house Star  fleet.  Upon  arrival  at  the  can- 
nery both  anchors  were  let  go  and  a  swivel 
shackled  into  the  chains  so  the  ship  could 
swing  freely.  The  chief  mate  was  generally 
the  beach  boss  and  he  had  the  Job  of  getting 
the  cannery  ready  for  operation.  All  hands 
turned  to.  doing  everything  from  carpentry 
to  overhauling  the  boats  and  barges. 

At  the  end  of  the  fishing  season  the  canned 
and  boxed  salmon  and  the  weary  fishermen 
and  cannery  workers  headed  back  to  San 
Francisco.  The  season  lasted  7  months  at 
most. 

During  World  War  I  when  the  regular  Mat- 
son  steamers  were  requisitioned  to  serve  as 
transports  In  the  Atlantic,  some  of  the 
Alaskan  Packers  Star  ships  were  chartered 
to  haul  the  Hawaiian  sugar  crop.  The  Star 
of  Finland  returned  to  this  old  familiar  route 
In  1918  for  one  not  uneventful  voyage:  she 
lost  8  saUs  in  a  sudden  squall  3  days  out 
of  Honolulu  on  January  18,  1918  but  she 
completed  the  voyage  under  a  Jury  rig  and 
delivered  her  cargo  of  36.684  bags  of  sugar 
In  the  early  I920's  the  Alaska  Packers  Asso- 
ciation began  laying  up  the  older  wooden 
vessels,  then  the  smaller  iron  and  steel  ships 
As  buyers  were  found,  the  ships  disap- 
peared—many on  one-way  voyages  to  Japan 
for  scrapping.  Steams  began  to  replace  the 
square  riggers.  The  last  voyage  of  an  Alaska 
Packers  Star  sailing  vessel  was  In  1930  Fi- 
nally, only  the  Star  of  Finland  was  left 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  In 
Europe,  every  vessel  capable  of  carrying  cargo 
took  on  a  new  value.  A  San  Francisco  group 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  profltmaklng  oppor- 
tunity by  shipping  Paclflc  Northwest  lumber 
to  South  Africa— and  purchased  and  re- 
furbished the  Star  of  Finland.  The  new 
owners  restored  the  bark's  original  name  and 
registered  her  under  the  Panamanian  flag. 

The  Kaiulani  was  chartered  through  the 
General  Steamship  Co.  of  San  Francisco  to 
the  East  Asiatic  Co.  of  Denmark  to  load  lum- 

^'^,t>fT,^°'"*^^J^*''*^'''  '^^^■'  t«  Durban, 
South  Africa.     The  Kaiulani  left  San  Fran- 
cisco under  tow  on  August  13,  1941,  and  ar- 
rived m  Grays  Harbor  6  days  later.     Her  crew 
^t^^Ji^vi?™  ^*°  Francisco,  about  equally 
divided    between   oldtlmers    and   youngsters 
eager  to  sail  before  the  mast-lncludl^g  my 
fr  end,    Karl    Kortum.     The    master.    Capt 
HJalmar  Wlgsten.  according  to  most  reports 
was  an  unorthodox  but  competent  skipper 
Wlgsten  was  a  veteran  of  49  windjammers  In 
the  Paclflc  trade.    The  Swedish-born  master 
often   quarreled   with   his   Norwegian   mate 
and  once  grappled  with  him  on  the  cabin 
noor. 

^'^^^P^^^^r  25.  1041,  the  Kaiulani  was 
towed  to  sea  and  sail  was  set.  This  was  the 
last  commercial  cargo- carrying  voyage  of  an 
Amerlcan-bullt  square-rigged  merlin tve^ 
sei  -The  bark  headed  out  Into  the  Paclflc 
and  picked  up  the  northeast  trades,  but  was 
beca  med  for  17  days  In  the  doldrums. 
Finally  the  southeast  trades  started  her  saU- 
ing  again. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


The  crew  discovered  there  were  only  16 
gallons  of  kerosene  on  board  and  it  had  to  be 
carefully  rationed  for  the  binnacle  light. 
Course  was  then  set  for  Pitcalm  Island,  in 
the  hope  of  trading  some  lumber  for  kero- 
sene. Pltcalrn  Island,  the  home  of  the 
Bounty  mutineers,  was  reached  55  days  out 
on  November  20,  After  Pltcalrn.  she 
headed  south  to  the  "roaring  forties." 

Throughout  the  voyage  the  crew  worked 
on  the  rigging.  The  younger  members  of 
the  crew  knew  this  was  an  historic  voyage 
and,  even  then,  talked  of  saving  the  old  bark 
as  a  maritime  museum.  As  a  result^  of  this 
Interest,  the  last  voyage  of  the  Kaiulant  Is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  and  best  photo- 
graphed voyages  In  the  annals  of  maritime 
history. 

Durban  was  reached  126  days  out,  on 
January  29,  1942.  The  lumber  was  dis- 
charged, but  no  cargo  was  obtainable  ex- 
cept 190  tons  of  Government  freight  for 
Sydney.  The  Kaiulani  took  this  freight  and 
ballast  and  sailed  for  Sydney  on  May  7. 

Captain  Wlgsten  had  a  radio  for  this  leg 
of  the  Journey,  and  on  June  6  he  learned  of 
the  Japanese  submarine  attack  on  Sydney. 
A  conference  was  called  among  all  hands 
and  it  was  decided  to  alter  course  to  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  since  a  sailing  ship  would  be  an 
easy  target  for  a  submarine.  The  Kaiulani 
entered  this  picturesque  harbor  on  June  19, 
1942 — the  end  of  the  voyage. 

Friction  which  had  developed  during  the 
voyage  between  the  captain  and  the  younger 
crew  members  over  working  conditions  and 
wages  came  to  a  head  In  Hobart.  The  crew 
caUed  it  a  strike — the  captain  a  muntlny— 
and  most  of  the  younger  crew  members 
ended  up  In  Hobart  Jail.  A  member  of 
Parliament  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Jailed 
seamen  and  the  matter  was  settled,  but  by 
then  the  KaiuianVs  sailing  days  were  over. 

The  U.S.  Army  learned  of  the  bark,  requisi- 
tioned her,  and  towed  her  to  Sydney,  where 
the  crew  rigged  her  down  and  then  scat- 
tered— many  being  commissioned  In  the 
Army  Transportation  Corps. 

In  1942,  the  U.S.  Army  was  operating  a  large 
fleet  of  versels  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea.  This  fleet  Included  a  number  of 
coal  burners  taken  over  from  Australian  own- 
ers as  well  as  some  Dutch  vessels  which  es- 
caped from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  before  the 
Japanese  occupation.  Many  of  these  ves- 
sels could  not  carry  sufficient  coal  for  a  round 
trip  from  Australia  to  New  Guinea.  It  was 
decided  to  convert  the  Kaiulani  Into  a  storage 
colUer  to  service  this  fleet.  As  a  coal  barge 
the  Kaiulani  proved  useful  In  New  Guinea 
and  was  towed  along  with  the  fleet  follow- 
ing each  landing  as  U.S.  forces  fought  their 
way  back  to  the  Philippines. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  the  Kaiulani  was  In 
Manila  Bay.  The  coal  barge  was  taken  over 
by  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  ad- 
vertised for  sale  as  surplus.  In  March  1948 
she  was  purchased  by  the  Madrigal  Shipping 
Co.  of  Manila.  fy    b 

For  the  next  17  years  the  Kaiulani  tolled 
as  a  log  barge  from  ManUa  to  Mindanao 
The  vessel  had  virtually  no  maintenance  dur- 
ing this  period,  and  the  loading  and  un- 
loading of  the  heavy  Philippine  mahogany 
logs  badly  battered  her  decks  and  bulwarks 
On  several  occasions  the  tow  line  parted  dur- 
ing a  typhoon  and  the  Kaiulani  was  given  up 
for  lost,  only  to  be  found  again  several  days 
later.  ' 

In  November  1964,  Capt.  James  Kleln- 
sciimldt.  then  the  assistant  curator  and  di- 
rector of  maintenance  at  the  Mystic  Sea- 
port in  Connecticut,  and  I,  Journeyed  to 
Manila  to  survey  the  vessel,  take  legal  pos- 
session of  her,  and  participate  In  yet  another 
formal  ceremony— this  one  at  Malacafiang 
the  palace  of  the  Philippine  president.  Aa 
president  of  the  National  Maritime  Hlstori- 
^^jBoclety.  I  formaUy  accepted  the  vessel 
on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  The  flnal 
deed  of  acceptance  was  witnessed  by  Presi- 
dent President  Dlosdado  Macapagal  and  the 
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vs.  AmbaMador  to  tbe  PblUpplnea,  WllUam 
McCormlck  Blair.  Jr. 

The  foUowlng  day  the  U.S.  Nary  provided 
a  tug  to  tow  the  Kai-uiani  from  her  berth  In 
North  Manila  Harbor  to  the  U.S.  Ship  Re- 
pair Facility  at  Sublc  Bay.  Captain  Kleln- 
schmldt  and  I  were  aboard  for  the  la-hour 
▼oyage — after  being  on  the  trail  of  the  Kaiu- 
lani  for  almost  3  years.  It  waa  Immensely 
gratifying  finally  to  be  aboard  her  while  un- 
derway, even  If  only  under  tow.  The  voyage 
from  Manila  to  Sublc  Bay  took  ua  along  the 
Bataan  Peninsula  and  then  right  by  Corregl- 
dor  There  was  a  great  deal  of  American 
history  packed  Into  those  few  momenu  when 
the  old  Kaiulani  went  past  Corregldor. 

We  were  extremely  pleased  to  note  that, 
battered  and  dented  as  she  was.  she  did 
not  take  on  any  water  and  appeared  to  be 
sound  below  the  water  line.  Later,  while 
the  Kaiulani  was  In  drydock  at  Sublc  Bay, 
an  electronic  vtdlgage  hull  survey  proved  the 
vessel  was  still  sound  and  seaworthy. 

A  typhoon  headed  for  Sublc  Bay  during 
December  while  the  Kai-ulani  was  still  there 
for  temporary  repairs.  The  VA.  Navy  ordered 
all  ships  at  sea — only  the  Kai-ulani  was  left 
behind.  Captain  Klelnschmldt  watched  her 
ride  out  the  typhoon  and  when  she  survived 
commented.  "I'm  convinced  the  old  girl  defl- 
nltelt  leads  a  charmed  life." 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment generously  donated  the  use  of  the  fa- 
culties of  the  Philippine  Navy  Ship  Repair 
Yard  at  Cavlte  City.  The  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society  has  the  full  use  of  the 
Ship  Repair  Yard  facilities  Including  cranes, 
drydock.  and  machine  shops,  but  must  pro- 
vide Its  own  labor  and  materials.  The  Society 
has  hired  28  PlUplno  shipyard  workers  who 
are  actively  working  on  the  restoraUon  of 
the  Kaiulani  under  the  supervision  of  Cap- 
tain Klelnschmldt.  The  restoration  work 
Is  truly  monumental.  Many  plates  above  the 
water  line  and  the  entire  tween  decks  must 
be  replaced,  a  new  deck  must  be  Installed, 
aU  tbe  Interior  work  mxist  be  completed,  new 
msMts  and  yards  and  fittings  must  be  fabri- 
cated, and  the  ship  rertgged  with  both  stand- 
ing and  running  rigging.  Total  cost  of  res- 
toration Is  estimated  at  $250,000  and  will 
take  approximately  3  years  to  complete. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  Kaiulani  will  be  ready 
to  set  sail  on  her  final  voyage  home  sometime 
In  1907.  Plans  are  already  being  made  to 
organize  a  volunteer  American  crew  to  sail 
the  bark  from  Manila  to  Washington,  DC, 
with  a  Philippine  cargo,  following  the  tradi- 
tional China  Clipper  route  through  the  South 
China  Sea.  past  Java  Head  Into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
up  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Kaiulani  does  not  have  any  auxiliary 
power  and  will  make  this  voyage  as  she  made 
her  Initial  voyage  In  1899,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  radio  and  a  few  niceties  of 
mld-twentleth  century  clvUlaatlon.  This 
point,  however.  Is  still  being  argued  between 
the  "traditionalists"  anil  the  "realists"  with- 
in tb«  Maritime  HUtovlcal  Society. 

At  her  final  place  of  rest  on  the  Maine 
Avenue  waterfront  of  Washington,  DC.  the 
KaiuianVt  tall  masts  will  change  the  skyline 
of  the  Nation's  Capital.  As  a  floating 
museum  ship,  the  Kaiulani  will  give  the 
countless  visitors  to  Washington.  DC.  the 
opportunity  to  board  a  real  square  rigger 
and  gain  an  Insight  Into  the  life  of  the  mer- 
chant seamen  and  an  appreciation  of 
America's  maritime  history. 

Back  in  1937  Mark  Hennessy  wrote  of  the 
Kaiulani  In  his  book  Sewell  Ships  of  Steel: 
"The  time  will  come  when  the  American 
public  will  have  to  depend  on  this  vessel 
for  an  Idea  of  what  a  square-rigger  looks 
like."  The  prophecy  of  1937  may  become  a 
fMUty  In  1967. 

(NoTK. — The  restoration  of  the  Kaiulani  la 
being  financed  by  the  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society  entirely  through  member- 


ship   dues    and    contributions.    Dues    and 
contributions  are  tax  deductible. — Ed.) 


'Morrison:  "The  Maritime  History  of 
Massachusetts  1783-1860." 

'  Now  a  museum  ship  on  San  Francisco's 
Fisherman's  Wharf. 

■  Now  a  museum  ship  In  San  Diego. 
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Beginning  of  the  City  of  Rock  Island, 
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Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
has  l)een  designated  the  official  date  of 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  city  of  Rock 
Island,  ni.,  in  1941.  Today,  the  resi- 
dents of  Rock  Island  are  celebrating  the 
125th  anniversary  of  their  city's  begin- 
ning. 

It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  claim  an 
association  with  the  city  of  Rock  Island 
as  the  representative  of  the  19th  District 
of  Illinois,  In  which  it  is  located. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  in  Rock 
Island  has  adopted  the  slogan,  "Pride  In 
Our  Progress"  to  be  used  hi  connection 
with  today's  anniversary  celebration. 
Rock  Island  does,  indeed,  have  much  of 
which  to  be  proud. 

Prom  a  small  river  town  of  Just  a  slight 
population.  Rock  Island  has  grown  to  a 
large  metropolitan  area  of  over  50,000. 
It  is  the  county  seat  of  Rock  Island 
County,  which  ranks  10th  among  the 
counties  of  Dlinois  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion and  Is  still  growing.  Rock  Island  is 
an  active,  vital  city — the  scene  of  much 
commerce  and  industry  and  the  site  of 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

The  city  is  located  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  it  was  an  important  steam- 
boat port.  The  city  has  a  fascinating 
history.  Last  Saturday,  Mr.  V.  V.  Head- 
land, historical  writer  for  the  Rock  Is- 
land Argus,  wrote  a  commemorative 
story  in  recognition  of  the  city's  anni- 
versary today.  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  and  with  permission 
I  include  Mr.  Headland's  article  in  the 
Rzcord: 

(By  V.  V.  Headland) 
In  1841,  the  town  of  Stephenson  became 
Rock  Island,  the  change  of  name  authorized 
on  February  27,   by   an  act  of  tbe  Illlnots 
General  Assembly. 

Stephenson  was  named  after  a  man  who 
had  no  part  In  Its  founding  cr  development, 
which  miffed  many  of  the  town's  residents. 
So,  a  little  Judicious  lobbying  by  Dr.  Silas 
Reed,  who  had  moved  Into  the  area  In  1838. 
paid  off  135  yecu's  ago. 

The  transition  was  followed  out  quietly, 
apparently  with  the  general  consent  of  all  the 
residents,  who  Included  a  number  of  the 
ambitious  and  energetic  men  who  played  the 
principal  part  in  the  rupid  future  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  community. 

MAKT    rUOa   TO    1S41 

Many  of  the  best-known  buUdera  of  busi- 
ness and  Industry  here  already  bad  come  west 


to  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  1841. 
When  the  Rock  Island  County  Old  Settlers' 
Organization  was  formed  In  1866.  only  those 
who  had  located  here  prior  to  1846  were  eli- 
gible for  membership. 

When  the  earliest  steamboats  came  up  the 
river,  on  a  somewhat  precarious  Jovirncy 
from  St.  Louis  to  Galena,  their  passengers, 
observing  the  thickly  wooded  shores,  found 
no  communities  of  any  size  between  the  two 
cities.  But  every  few  miles  was  seen  a  soli- 
tary log  cabin,  a  cluster  of  half  a  dozen 
shanties,  or  a  trading  post  for  furs  of  Indians 
or  French  trappers. 

A  map  of  the  western  Illinois  area  150  to 
125  years  ago  would  liave  shown  a  heavy 
sprinkling  of  pinpoints  many  of  them  very 
cloee  together,  and  each  hoping  to  become  a 
future  metropolis.  Such  spots  In  this  region 
Included  the  future  towns  of  Hampton, 
Mollne,  Albany,  Milan,  Port  Byron,  Daven- 
port, Cordova,  Andalusia,  and  other  settle- 
ments, some  of  which  grew  into  permanent 
cities  or  villages  and  others  which  have  faded 
away. 

Two  of  the  hopeful  settlements  together 
became  the  new  Rock  Island,  formerly  Pam- 
hamsburg  and  Stephenson.  In  the  latter  was 
situated  the  old  county  courthouse,  in 
"courthouse  square,"  where  the  modern  one 
still  remains.  About  this  area,  and  market 
square,  site  of  a  new  Sheraton  Motor  Inn. 
clustered  the  first  commercial  buildings  of 
the  new  Rock  Island,  aside  from  tboee  on  the 
riverfront.  Spencer  Square,  where  the  pres- 
ent poet  office  stands,  also  was  an  important 
spot  from  the  early  days. 

AS    IMPORTANT   ttXVTX    PORT 

Although  the  first  steamboat,  the  Virginia, 
had  reached  this  point  less  than  20  years 
before,  frequent  boots  now  passed  on  the 
way  back  and  forth  from  St.  Louis  and  Ga- 
lena, with  cargoes  of  lead,  furs,  salt,  grain, 
and  miscellaneous  goods.  During  the  1840's 
and  ISSO's  the  steamboat  traffic  showed  a 
continual  growth.  This  was  the  period 
about  which  Mark  Twain  wrote,  concerning 
his  own  experiences  as  a  pilot. 

Rock  Island  grew  to  be  an  Important 
steamboat  port  and  the  legends  and  romance 
of  the  era  make  fascinating  reading. 

Probably  the  quaintest  history  of  any 
building  In  the  region  was  that  of  the  house 
built  by  Ruasell  Parnham,  who  later  gained 
fame  as  "the  first  man  to  walk  around  the 
world."  It  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  at  the  present  site  of  2759  Fifth 
Avenue.  Rock  Island,  and  is  marked  by  a 
stone  boulder  and  a  bronze  plaque  placed  in 
1926  by  the  Port  Armstrong  chapter  of  the 
DAR. 

It  was  widely  known  as  "the  house  of 
John  Barrel,"  and  because  It  was  a'  tavern 
among  other  things,  one  might  Imagine  the 
name  referred  to  a  whiskey  barrel.  But.  It 
appears  that  John  Barrel  was  an  actual  indi- 
vidual. 

MU1.TIPURPOSE    STRUCTTJRE 

This  was  the  first  and  for  a  time  the  only 
building  on  the  mainland  In  Rock  Island 
County  and  combined  the  functions  of  a 
stage  coach  station,  a  tavern,  general  store, 
trading  post,  poet  office,  and  for  a  time,  the 
first  county  court  in  1833. 

"The  first  circuit  court  of  Rook  Isl.-jnd 
County  convened  here  in  1834,"  the  tablet 
informs  visitors. 

Famham.  a  man  of  nnusual  ability  ano 
initiative,  was  a  partner  of  Col.  Georgt 
Davenport  in  the  fur  trading  business.  H« 
later  went  west  to  seek  his  fortune  In  the 
fur  trade,  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

From  the  Barrel  station,  a  ferry  ran  to  th< 
Island  where  passengers  got  out  and  walked 
across  It  to  take  another  ferry  to  the  lowt 
shore.  The  charge  was  $1.25  for  a  man  and 
hU  horse,  which  sounds  high,  but  it  took 
three  men  to  operate  each  boat,  and  passen- 
gers in  1825  when  it  started  were  few.     Nc 
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were  not  profitable  customers. 
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FIGHT  FOR  COURTHOUSE 

There  are  a  number  of  myths  and  legends 
about  sharp  battles  for  the  coimty  seat  site. 
Hampton  and  Mollne  were  strong  contenders. 
In  1833,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  dispatched 
a  commission  to  pick  a  suitable  site  for  the 
county  seat  and  courthouse,  and  the  Steph- 
enson location  drew  the  lucky  nod. 

Hence,  Rock  Island  commenced  at  that 
spot  In  1835.  Eventually  Stephenson  and 
Parnhamsburg  grew  together. 

No  one  was  happy  over  the  name  of 
Stephenson.  Col.  Benjamin  Stephenson  was 
a  Galena  man  of  no  particular  accomplish- 
ments, and  had  done  nothing  for  this  com- 
munity. Dr.  Reed  not  only  talked,  but  did 
something  about  it.  He  had  political  influ- 
ence as  a  personal  friend  of  Gen  William 
Henry  Harrison  and  was  Invited  to  his  in- 
auguration In  1841  as  ninth  President  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  way.  Reed  visited  Springfield  long 
enough  to  ptersuade  the  legislature  to  au- 
thorize the  new  name  of  Rock  Island,  and 
then  went  on  to  Washington.  As  Harrison 
appointed  him  surveyor  general  of  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  he  took  up  his  important  new 
tasks  and  never  returned  to  this  city. 

The  vUlage  board  of  Stephenson  spent 
March  1841  in  making  suitable  changes  for 
the  newly  named  community.  It  added  four 
new  subdivisions,  and  correspondingly  en- 
larged the  board  by  four  new  members,  from 
six  to  nine  in  all.  They  wanted  plenty  of 
space  for  Rock  Island  to  grow,  and  future 
events  did  not  disappoint  them.  In  later 
years.  Rock  Island  climbed  from  2,000  to  over 
50,000  In  population. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  re- 
cent conference  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago nearly  100  economists  from  labor, 
business  and  universities  attacked  the 
administration's  wage-price  guidelines 
as  ineffective  in  stopping  inflation  and 
possibly  harmful  and  unfair  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

This  near-imanlmous  view  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  professional  economists  is 
particularly  important  in  the  light  of  the 
administration's  almost  total  reliance  on 
the  guidelines  to  curb  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. With  consumer  prices  already  up 
3.6  percent  at  an  annual  rate  this  year, 
It  is  obvious  that  the  country  is  threat- 
ened with  an  inflationary  spiral  imless 
the  administration  moves  on  the  fiscal 
front. 

The  quickest  and  most  flexible  way  for 
the  administration  to  reduce  prices  pres- 
sures would  be  by  a  substantial  reduction 
or  deferral  of  nonessential  and  low-pri- 
ority Federal  spending,  u  such  action 
were  taken,  a  tax  Increase — which  cre- 
ates serious  economic  damage  of  Its 
own — could  be  avoided. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of  AprU 


29.  1966,  describing  the  University  of 
Chicago  conference  In  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

Economists    Report    GtrroEPosrs    Are 
Ineffective  Against  Inflation 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Chicago,  April  28. — A  conference  of  nearly 
100   leaders   ftom   business,   labor,   and   the 
universities    showed    almost    complete    un- 
animity today  in  the  view  that  the  Govern- 
ment's  wage-price  guldeposts  were  of  little 
use  in  stopping  Inflation  and  could  be  harm- 
ful or  unfair. 

Voices  giving  any  support  at  all  were  rare 
during  the  2-day  conference  on  the  subject 
sponsored   by   the   University   of   Chicago. 

The  main  defense,  in  a  prepared  paper, 
was  by  Robert  M.  Solow,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  even  he  conceded  that  the 
pressure  of  "excess  demand"  in  the  economy 
now  rendered  the  guldeposts  ineffective. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  President 
Johnson's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  con- 
cluded the  conference  with  a  speech  in  which 
he  insisted  the  guldeposts  were  needed  be- 
cause "we  can  have  Inflation  without  excess 
demand,  arising  from  excessive  private  in- 
come claims." 

Mr.  Ackley  said  the  economy  was  still 
"within  the  band"  between  high  unemploy- 
ment and  excess  demand  where  the  guide- 
posts  were  Intended  to  be  effective,  thus 
disagreeing  with  Mr.  Solow. 

But  he  conceded  that  the  guldeposts  had 
made  only  a  "modest  contribution  to  price 
stability"  and  also  that  they  could  "play  no 
significant  role  in  a  condition  of  general  ex- 
cess demand." 

The  Government's  wage  guldeposts  sets  an 
uppeF  limit  on  negotiated  wage  increases  of 
3.2  percent  a  year.  In  the  case  of  prices 
industries  are  supposed  to  act  according  to 
their  individual  productivity  experience,  with 
no  average  upward  change. 

A  nimiber  of  the  particlpante  in  the  con- 
ference, particularly  some  business  members 
had  no  major  objection  to  the  guldeposts  in 
principle. 

But  there  was  little  dissent  from  the  view 
that  they  had  had  no  effect  on  wages  and 
had  affected  only  an  extremely  limited  num- 
ber of  prices,  chiefly  steel,  aluminum,  and 
copper. 

Mr.  Ackley  agreed  that  the  limited  applica- 
tion of  the  guldeposts  on  the  price  side 
was  "one  of  their  most  vulnerable  points  " 
He  said,  however,  he  was  "convinced"  that 
if  steel  prices  had  been  raised  more  than 
they  were  in  the  last  4  years,  "the  whole 
price  level  would  now  be  higher." 

He  said  it  "more  important  that  the  guide- 
posts  be  honored  in  strategic  industries  and 
pattern-setting  labor  negotiations." 

The  conference  disclosed  less  unanimity  on 
the  issue  of  the  Government's  guidelines  to 
govern  international  lending  and  Investment 
to  help  eliminate  the  payments  deficit. 

OPPOSED    ON    PRINCIPLE 

In  this  Instance,  most  participants  con- 
ceded, at  least,  that  the  guidelines  had 
worked,  though  many  opposed  them  on 
principle. 

Among  the  prepared  papers,  only  that  of 
John  T.  Dunlop  of  Harvard  proposed  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  wage-price  guldeposts. 

He  said  the  "time  has  come  to  trans- 
form" the  guldeposu  into  a  Joint  attack  by 
Government,  management,  and  labor  on  in- 
flatlonary  pressure  in  speciflc  "bottleneck" 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Dunlop  named  as  such  sectors  "some 
branches  of  transportation,  medical,  and 
hospital  services,  construction,  local  govern- 
ment services,  certain  professional  services 
and  perhaps  auto  manufacturing." 

E.  H.  Phelps  Brown  of  the  London  School 
of  Economics  expressed  In  his  paper  some 
optimism  that  "incomes  policy,"  the  British 


equivalent  of  guldeposts,  would  be  effective 
because  of  increasing  acceptance  there  by 
both  management  and  labor. 

He  admitted,  however,  that  it  would  teke 
"3  to  5  years"  before  the  policy  would  be 
able  to  brake  the  high  rate  of  wage  increases 
in  Britain. 

LIMITED    RESULTS 

Arthur  M.  Ross,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics,  readily  conceded  in  his  paper  and 
in  subsequent  remarks  that  the  results  of 
guldeposts  both  here  and  abroad  had  ranged 
"from  limited  to  poor." 

Papers  by  Allan  H.  Meltzer  of  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Harry  G.  John- 
son of  the  University  of  Chicago  raised  spir- 
ited opposition  to  the  balance-of-payment« 
guidelines,  and  that  of  MUton  Friedman 
professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  did  the  same  for  the  wage-price 
guldeposts. 

On  the  international  side,  considerable 
support  was  expressed  in  the  conference, 
especially  by  the  economists  present  for 
more  flexible  exchange  rates  as  far  prefer- 
able to  controls  over  trade  or  movements  of 
capital  In  solving  the  balance-of-payments 
problem. 


The  Family  m  the  Middle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

OF   CALO^DENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  editors, 
away  from  Washington,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  and  evaluate  the  execu- 
tion, effect,  and  consequences  of  the 
multifarious  Federal  programs  objective- 
ly. We  ought  to  pay  as  much  attention 
to  them  as  we  do  to  the  self-serving  state- 
ments and  news  handouts  of  the  admln- 
Istraticm. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  a 
copy  of  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  newspaper  In  my 
district.  Every  Member  of  Congress  and 
every  middle-class  family  should  ponder 
the  central  point  of  this  thought-provok- 
ing editorial. 

Unfortunately,  many  so-called  gr«at 
Society  programs  are  requiring  some 
families  to  support  others  which  earn 
more  than  they: 

The  Pamilt  m  the  MmoLE 
The  great  strength  of  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  American  way  of  life  has  l)een  ' 
the  development  of  a  vast  middle  class  of 
families,  gifted  with  a  willingness  to  improve 
and  to  share  their  benefits  with  those  less 
fortunate  than  themselves. 

This  amazing  development  has  enabled  our 
Nation  to  advance  at  a  far  faster  pace  than 
much  older  countries  throughout  the  world 
Even  with  Its  imperfections,  it  has  become 
the  outstanding  success  of  the  free  world. 

Yet.  there  are  times  when  we  wonder  if 
we  are  not  throwing  too  much  of  a  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  middle  class  that 
we  may  be  defeating  the  very  purpose  of  our 
goals. 

Government  conUnually  prevalU  upon  the 
middle  families  for  the  ways  and  means  of 
expanding  the  growth  of  Government 

It  is  almost  as  though  a  new  golden  pitcher 
was  found  to  quench  the  thirst  of  every 
bureaucrat  in  the  land. 

It  prevails,  not  only  among  the  authcws  of 
the  Great  Society,  but  down  through  the 
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state  goTemments.  to  tbe  local  govemments 
from  coast  to  coa«t. 

The  huge  war  on  poverty,  for  example,  pro- 
vides once  again  for  the  middle  wage  earner 
to  Onance  tbe  eSorta  of  Got  eminent  to  ele- 
vate those  In  need. 

There  la  no  question  that  almost  everyone 
would  like  to  see  an  end  to  poverty,  to  slums 
and  to  areas  where  living  conditions  fall  to 
meet  even  the  most  elementary  standards. 

But,  If  we  we  give  away  too  much,  are  we 
going  to  raise  the  level  of  the  lower  Incotne 
families  or  will  we  merely  lower  the  level  of 
the  middle-income  families  to  the  point 
where  there  Is  very  little  distinction  between 
the  two? 

The  family  who  works  diligently  to  advance 
finds  themselves  symled  by  inflationary  ac- 
tions and  by  a  continual  tax  growth  which 
•bbs  away  as  the  progress  of  a  generation. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  aiding  those  in 
need,  this  practice  is  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  o\ir  Nation.  This  procedure  is  not  the 
Issue.  At  stake,  rather,  Is  the  question  of 
whether  a  giveaway  program  actually  makes 
progress. 

There  Is  another  fundamental  principle  in- 
volved of  helping  to  help  yourself.  The  in- 
centive to  improve  needs  individual  initla- 
tlvs  as  well  as  the  aid  of  those  in  a  position 
to  help  others. 

Segments  of  the  war  on  poverty  make  good 
sense.  Projects  such  as  Operation  Headstart, 
as  retraining  programs,  and  efforts  to  provide 
better  training  and  education  for  the  unedu- 
cated are  strong  steps  In  the  right  direction. 

In  these  programs,  the  Individual  has  the 
opportunity  to  help  blmsslf. 

Such  activity,  we  believe,  is  going  to  bring 
far  better  resiilts  than  some  of  our  welfare 
prognuns,  whose  only  claim  to  fame  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  able  to  keep  fami- 
lies on  the  relief  rolls  for  several  generations. 

Unfortunately,  the  load  of  Oovernment  ap- 
pears to  becoming  too  much  of  a  burden 
upon  far  too  great  a  segment  of  the  families 
in  the  middle.  They  are  called  upon  to  fi- 
nance the  great  growth  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, then  they  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  and  finally  find  themselves  producing 
the  bulk  of  funds  to  finance  the  growing  de- 
mands of  cities,  counties  and  school  districts. 

While  their  tax  bills  continue  to  rise,  they 
fight  the  duplicate  battle  of  their  own  family 
CTpswss.  It  costs  more  to  send  young  peo- 
ple to  college  and  universities,  their  means 
of  transportation  cost  more,  it  costs  more  to 
build  a  house,  then  even  more  to  nuiintaln 
It,  and  the  cost  of  food  rises  faster  than  in- 
come. 

It  becomes  discouraging  even  to  those 
families  who  firmly  support  the  idea  of 
helping  the  leas  fortunate. 

The  social  security  program,  designed  to 
provide  old  age  insurance  for  the  elderly 
now  finds  Itself  caught  in  a  position  where 
It  is  being  called  upon  to  broaden  its  bene- 
fit program  In  many  directions. 

Medicare  became  a  part  of  the  program 
and  one  which  certainly  meets  a  growing 
need  for  our  senior  citizens,  but  now  the 
Government  is  thinking  about  even  further 
expansions  which  could  create  severe  strains 
upon  the  system's  financial  ability. 

Once  again,  the  danger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  may  be  putting  too  much  stress  on 
the  middle  class. 


Hm  MillcaiiiiiiB  of  ChrutiaB  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  year 
1966  has  a  special  meaning  for  10  million 


of  our  fellow  citizens.  This  meaning 
should  also  be  noted  for  all  our  people, 
for  it  deals  with  an  event  of  profound 
Importance  in  the  history  of  Western 
civilization.  This  year  marks  the  1 ,000th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  in  Poland.  It  also  marks  a 
millennium  of  the  Polish  state.  This  year 
millions  of  people  In  many  nations  will 
be  joining  the  Polish  people  and  their 
kin  living  in  other  countries  acrass  the 
globe  in  observing  many  moving  and 
splendid  celebrations  commemorating 
the  millermium  of  Christian  Poland. 

In  the  year  965  the  first  historical 
ruler  of  what  we  today  call  Poland, 
Mieszko  I,  married  Dobrava,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ehike  of  Bohemia.  This 
princess  was  a  Christian.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  her  husband  would  renounce 
paganism  and  adhere  to  her  faith.  He 
did  so  In  the  year  966.  By  his  baptism 
he  led  his  subjects  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  At  the  time  of  his 
conversion  the  first  missionary  bishop 
arrived  in  the  country  to  spread  the  new 
faith  and  to  begin  building  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  church.  By  these  acts  a 
large  area  in  Eastern  Europe,  with  all 
its  various  tribes  and  peoples,  came  into 
a  closer  contact  with  Western  civiliza- 
tion, a  contact  which  has  continued 
through  the  centuries,  enriching  the 
common  cultural  heritage  of  all  nations 
which  comprise  this  civilization. 

The  Polish  people  and  their  many  ad- 
mirers throughout  the  world  should 
properly  rejoice  at  the  commemoration 
of  these  momentous  occurrences.  We  in 
this  country  can  be  especially  sym- 
pathetic to  this  memorial  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  an  outstanding  Christian  people. 
Our  own  nationhood  owes  much  to  the 
noble  endeavors  made  in  our  war  of  in- 
dependence by  sons  of  Poland,  notably 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  "the  father  of 
American  artiUery,"  and  Kazlmierz 
Pulaski,  "the  father  of  American 
cavalry."  Our  lives  have  been  made 
fuller  by  the  cultural  contributions  of 
Polish  giants  in  the  arts  such  as  Chopin, 
Slenkiewicz,  and  Joseph  Conrad. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  add  my 
sincere  best  wishes  to  the  courageous  and 
talented  Polish  people  on  the  millennlimi 
of  their  Christian  nationhood. 


Trade  With  Unfriendly  Nations:  A  Qnes- 
tion  of  Whose  Bull  Gets  Gored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOWIAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Helen 
Delich  Bentley,  maritime  editor  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable writers  in  the  marine  field.  In 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  May  3  issue 
of  the  Sun  entitled,  "The  Shipping  Black- 
list," she  compares  the  international 
response  to  Oreat  Britain's  requested 
embargo  against  Rhodesia  with  the  de- 
fiance of  our  own  request  of  maritime 
nations  to  cease  shipping  to  Cuba  and 


North  Vietnam.  The  editorial  then  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  administration's 
policy  of  blacklisting,  which  appears  to  be 
as  effective  as  a  wet  noodle,  and  concludes 
by  pointing  out  the  possible  dangerous 
precedent  established  by  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council 

As  noted  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley, 
several  bills  have  been  introduced  in  this 
Congress  to  cope  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  ships  trading  with  Cuba  and 
North  Vletiiam.  My  own  bill,  H.R.  6301, 
is  but  1  of  37  proposed  measures  now 
pending  before  our  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  which  would 
deny  trading  from  our  r>orts  by  such 
ships.  Hopefully,  these  various  bills  will 
be  considered  at  an  early  date  so  as  to 
remedy  this  deplorable  situation. 

From  a  reading  of  the  Sun  editorial, 
which  I  am  now  inserting  in  the  Record 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  the  con- 
clusion seems  Inescapable  that  voluntary 
international  compliance  with  a  re- 
quested shipping  embargo  depends  upon 
whose  bull  gets  gored.  Or,  if  I  might 
paraphrase,  it  is  dependent  upon  whether 
the  eagle  or  the  lion  gets  gored. 
Thk  Shipping  Blacklist 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

While  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  fought  vigorously  for  p.as8:ige  by  the 
Security  Council  of  tough  economic  sanctions 
to  support  Great  Britain's  stand  against 
Rhodesia's  defiant  government,  more  British- 
flag  ships  were  being  added  to  America's 
blacklist  for  calling  both  at  Cuba  and  North 
Vietnam.  The  addition  of  the  British  vessels 
to  these  blacklists — Inaugurated  by  the 
United  States  against  two  countries  it  con- 
siders enemies — is  nothing  new.  because  ships 
flying  the  Union  Jack  lead  both  lists.  But  it 
points  up  the  ironic,  almost  ridiculous,  sit- 
uation of  the  United  States  as  far  as  Inter- 
national shipping  Is  concerned. 

Perhaps,  this  was  best  lUustratod  In  a  oar- 
toon  printed  recently  in  a  Western  paper. 
The  drawing  shows  a  British  n;ivy  captain  on 
the  bi  ;dge  of  his  ship  looldng  through  a  tele- 
scope. On  a  chart  at  hand  Is  marked  a  big 
"success"  for  having  diverted  a  Greek-flag 
tanker  bound  for  Mozambique  to  deliver  oil 
to  Rhodesia.  Passing  directly  in  front  of  the 
Navy  vessel  Is  a  Brltlsh-^g  tanker  with  the 
words  "North  Vietnam*'^  emblazoned  on  Its 
side. 

Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  led  the  sit- 
in  in  the  Security  Council  until  the  economic 
sanctions  were  voted.  Those  sanctions  call 
for  Britain  "to  employ  all  measures  Including 
armed  force"  to  crush  the  Rhodeslan  regime 
of  Ian  Smith. 

Compare  this  to  Great  Britain's  response 
when  the  United  States  cillcd  upon  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  to  halt  their  ships 
from  going  to  Cut>a.  which  had  become  Com- 
munist-dominated and  supplied  with  Rus- 
sian missiles  only  90  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom 
stated  it  would  not  attempt  to  stop  its  ship- 
owners from  serving  Cuba  and  obviously  has 
not,  since  more  British  ships  are  regularly 
being  added  to  the  list.  Of  the  251  free 
world  vessels  now  on  the  Cuban  blacklist.  72 
are  British.  British-flag  ships  have  made  462 
trips  or  nearly  45  percent  of  the  1.157  voyages 
made  to  Cuba  by  free  world  and  Polish  ves- 
sels since  the  United  States  Inaugurated  its 
blacklist  on  January  I,  1963. 

Of  the  10  ships  on  the  North  Vietnam 
blacklist,  which  became  effective  January 
25,  1966,  7  are  British.  Oreat  Britain  has  said 
that  It  cannot  control  the  ships  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Greece  stripped  one  of  Its  tankers  of  its 
registry  when  it  appeared  in  Beira  with  oil 
for  Rhodesia.    This  was  another  note  of  irony 
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In  the  International  shipping  picture.  Al- 
though the  Greek  Government  has  Issued 
royal  decrees  forbidding  any  ot  its  ships  to 
call  at  Cuba  or  North  Vietnam,  Greek-flag 
vessels  are  still  going  to  both  countries. 
Some  35  of  the  ships  on  the  Cuban  blacklist 
belong  to  Greece,  while  2  of  the  10  going  to 
North  Vietnam  are  registered  in  Greece. 

Although  the  U.S.  blacklist  as  such  Is  con- 
sidered weak  In  this  country,  it  embodies  a 
definite  principle  which  its  international 
friends  are  defying.  It  Is  considered  weak 
because  the  only  thing  the  blacklist  does  la 
prevent  the  ships  listed  thereon  from  calling 
at  U.S.  ports  to  pick  up  Government-financed 
cargoes. 

However,  they  can  pick  up  commercial  car- 
goes in  American  ports,  if  the  longshoremen 
will  load  them,  and  pick  up  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-financed (through  counterpart  funds) 
cargoes  In  foreign  ports. 

When  an  owner  feels  that  his  trips  to 
Cuba  or  North  Vietnam  are  not  as  remunera- 
tive as  they  might  be  If  he  picked  up  U.S.-ald 
cargo  In  American  ports,  all  he  has  to  do  Is 
sign  a  pledge  that  he  will  not  send  that  ship 
to  that  area.  Ninety-one  vessels — including 
39  British  and  25  Greek— have  been  "freed' 
from  the  Cuban  blacklist  In  this  manner. 

The  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion (AFl^CIO)  succeeded  in  Imposing  a 
more  stringent  boycott  on  ships  serving  Cuba 
for  two  years  after  the  Cuban  crisis,  but  it 
has  been  eased  somewhat  because  of  the  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  track  of  the  vessels.  But 
the  ILA  refused  to  handle  the  ships  of  any 
owner  who  might  have  had  a  single  ship  call- 
ing at  Cuba.  The  union  boycott  went  Into 
effect  three  months  before  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment took  official  steps. 

In  the  case  of  North  Vietnam,  the  mari- 
time unions  began  pressing  to  boycott  or 
bar  ships  serving  that  area  long  before  the 
blacklist  went  Into  effect.  Various  Congress- 
men picked  up  their  complaints  and  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  prevent  such 
ships  from  ever  again  calling  at  the  United 
States  or  would  stop  any  ship  from  any  na- 
tion which  has  a  single  vessel  going  to  North 
Vietnam  from  calling  in  an  American  port 
These  bills  are  languishing  on  Capitol  Hill! 
When  Congress  passed  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bill  to  bar  aid  to  any  nation  whose 
ships  were  calling  at  Cuba,  the  Executive  De- 
partment chose  to  Ignore  it. 

In  addtUon  to  the  Greek  and  British  ships 
on  the  Cuban  blacklist,  there  are  57  Lebanero^ 
18  Polish,  18  Cypriot,  14  Italian,  9  Yugoslav' 
7  French,  6  Moroccan.  5  Maltese,  4  Finish  3 
Dutch,  2  Norwegian.  2  Swedish,  and  1  from 
Monaco.  A  number  of  these  have  since 
changed  their  registry  by  the  same  owner  or 
been  sold  to  another  owner  and  registered  In 
another  country.  However,  their  new 
Identity  also  is  carried  on  the  blacklist  pub- 
lished regularly  by  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. As  a  result,  the  new  "blacklist" 
countries  include  South  Africa,  Panama. 
Guinea,  Haiti,  Liberia,  and  NatlonalUt  China! 
There  are  many  ironies  In  this  blacklist- 
boycott  picture.  For  instance,  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  ships  on  the  list  are  former 

H-.^^j;^'^"'  **""*  *''  <*«  United  States 
during  World  War  II  and  sold  to  friendly 
nations  at  a  low  price  to  help  them  get  their 
merchant  marines  going  after  the  war.  Both 
Panama  and  Liberia  issued  proclamaUons 
that  no  ships  m  theu-  registry  could  serve 
Cuba  and  yet  six  have  been  transferred  to 
those  countries  and  now  are  appearing  on 
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Some  American  shipping  circles  have 
expressed  ocmcem  over  the  fact  that  the 
Security  Council  upheld  London's  position 
on  the  Rhodeslan  Iwycott  so  strongly.  It  Is 
pointed  out  that  perhaps  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent has  been  set.  What  would  happen  if 
a  Communist-oriented  power  decided  to  put 
heavy  pressure  on  a  neighb<w  friendly  to  the 
West,  declared  a  boycott  and  then  went  not 
to  the  Security  Council  but  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  for  approval 
of  stronger  measures,  including  a  blockade? 
Western  martlme  nations  may  find  them- 
selves In  a  most  embarrassing  position. 
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CAP  in  the  Community 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 


A  number  of  the  ships  registered  in  both 
Lebanon  and  Cyprus  are  owned  by  Greek 
shipowners  who  were  concerned  that  theU- 
own  nation  might  seize  their  registries  Leb- 
anon and  Cyprus  can  both  be  considered 
flags  of  convenience"  for  shipowners,  along 
with  Panama.  Liberia,  and  Honduras  al- 
though It  U  beUeved  that  no  American  shlp- 
owTners  have  transferred  any  vessels  to  the 
Middle  East  area. 


OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 
Mr.  WOLFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  CivU  Air  Patrol  has  performed 
a  most  valuable  service  to  the  Nation  as 
an  arm  of  defense  and  in  the  training 
and  education  of  our  young  men.    I  am 
proud  to  have  served  in  this  fine  orga- 
nization.   Special  recognition  should  go 
to  those  devoted  men  today  who  give  so 
generously  of  their  time  that  the  youth 
of  America  may  be  introduced  to  avia- 
tion.   Col.  Joe  L.  Mason,  U.S.  Air  Force 
national   commander   of   the    Civil   Air 
Patrol,  Is  such  an  individual,  and  I  think 
the  following   editorial  from    the  May 
1966  issue  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Times 
summarizes   the   service   the   CivU   Air 
Patrol  performs  for  the  Nation. 
CAP  IN  THE  Community 
CAP  is  many  things.     It  Is  first  and  fore- 
most a  fiylng  organization:  it  is  a  group  of 
volunteer  citizens  dedicated  to  public  serv- 
ice;  it  is  an  organization  devoted  in  a  very 
special   way   to  the   aerospace  education  of 
American  youth;  but  always,  CAP  U  an  In- 
tegral part  of  the  local  community  and  each 
CAP  unit  must  never  lose  sight  of  its  role 
of  responsibility  to  the  community      Like- 
wise, each  member  of  CAP  must  always  be 
aware  of  his  responsibilities  to  be  a  com- 
munity "salesman"  for  CAP.    He  can  do  this 
most  effectively  by  becoming  active  and  vocal 
in  worthwhile  community  projects.    In  some 
Instances    this    role    will    be    an    individual 
one,  but  In  many  instances  he  can  be  the 
focal  point  for  bringing  the  entire  resources 
of  his  CAP  unit  Into  active  participation  and 
support  of  a  community  project.     As  indi- 
viduals, each  member  has  varying  Interests 
in  addition  to  flying  and  aviation.    For  some 
this  may  be  fraternal  and  social  clubs;  others 
find   an   Interest   In   civic   and   professional 
groups,  while  stUl  others  will  gravitate  to- 
ward education,  church,  or  youth  activities 
There  are  many  outlets  through  which  each 
unit  can  direct  its  community  action  inter- 
ests to  the  strengthening  and  advancement 
of  the  CAP  statxire  among  fellow  citizens. 

This  month,  on  May  21,  the  Nation  ob- 
serves Armed  Forces  Day.  This  event  affords 
CAP  units  a  unique  opportunity.  You  can 
give  USAF  a  helping  hand  in  focusing  com- 
mimlty  attention  on  the  role  of  the  Air 
Force  in  national  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  you  can  focus  the  attention  of  your 
neighbors  and  friends  on  CAP's  role  as  the 
civilian  auxiliary  of  the  Air  Force.  This  is 
especially  oppcwtune  for  those  CAP  units  lo- 
cated In  communities  remote  from  Air  Force 
instalaltlons.  Make  the  day  stand  out  In 
your  community  by  taking  the  lead  In  ob- 


serving Armed  Forces  Day.  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
units  can  participate  by  Joining  with  others 
in  making  a  real  contribution  to  public  rec- 
ognition of  the  Armed  Forces  Day.  Most 
CAP  organizations  can  supply  a  color  guard 
or  marching  unit,  a  float  or  representative 
vehicles  in  a  parade  or  static  dUplay  or  booth 
and  really  put  their  best  foot  for^iard  as  a 
civilian  auxiliary  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  this  month  also  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant national  holidays  occurs— Memorial 
Day— and  in  quick  succession.  Flag  Day  In- 
dependence Day,  and  Labor  Day  follow  on. 
Each  of  the  specially  designated  days  has  a 
deep  and  significant  meaning  in  our  national 
life  and  CAP  units  and  CAP  people  should 
take  an  active  and  positive  role  In  their  com- 
munity observance  of  these  events.  If  com- 
munity interest  happens  to  lag.  then  CAP 
should  show  the  way  and  set  the  pace  by 
taking  the  lead  in  organizing  an  observance. 
This  in  another  Instance  of  CAP  in  the 
community— active  in  developing  civil  and 
national  pride. 

All  members  of  civil  Air  Patrol  are  urged 
to  take  another  look  at  their  position  In  the 
community  and  their  present  program  of 
service.  CAP  should  alwavs  have  a  spirit  of 
concern  for  public  serrioe.  Every  unit 
should  consider  sponsoring  at  least  one  proj- 
ect aimed  at  community  betterment 

Examine  all  areas  of  community  life  to  de- 
termine where  CAP  can  best  supply  a  need 
or  furnish  the  leadership  necessary  to  bring 
about  Improvement. 

Institute  a  continuing  plan  or  program  to 
use  the  manpower  and  resources  of  CAP  la 
sustained  community  development 

Let's  not  wait  for  the  emergency  can. 
There  Is  always  an  opportunity  for  C\P 
leadership  to  step  Into  the  forefront  when  a 
concrete  community  contribution  can  be 
made. 


Overlooked  Minority:  Americans  of 
"Mexican  Descent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 


Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  excellent  article  writ- 
ten by  Journal  Staff  Reporter  Ray  Shaw 
about  the  growing  effort  of  American 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent,  the  coun- 
try's second  largest  minority  group  to 
realize  their  full  potential,  not  only  to 
share  in  the  wonderful  bounty  with 
which  God  has  blessed  this  land,  but  also 
to  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
America's  future  greatness. 

Because  of  the  vital  importance  of  this 
effort  of  the  Mexican-American  commu- 
mty  to  achieve  one  of  the  major  goals 
of  President  Johnson's  Great  Society 
equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities  for 
every  citizen  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  text  of  this  fine  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Overlooked  MrNORrrr:  Povehtt  and  Preju- 
dice OiTEN  Blight  the  Lives  of  Mexkan- 
Amercans—Mant  m  the  Sotjthwest  Claim 
Bias  in  Jobs  and  Schools— Increased 
MiLTTANCT  Shown— A  House  for  Mr. 
Hernandez 

(By  Ray  Shaw) 
San  Antonio,  Tex.— Manuel  Vasquez  shoos 
aside  a  stray  dog  and  relaxes  on  the  steps  of 
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hl8  tarpap«r-covered  shanty  here.  "It  I  work 
2  days  a  week,  I  am  lucky.  Sometimes  my 
children  go  to  bed  hungry.  My  wife  Is  sick. 
I  wonder."  he  asks  bitterly,  "who  cares?" 

Mr.  Vasquez.  a  slight  mustached  man  of 
34,  has  known  only  hard  times  since  arriving 
In  this  country  from  Mexico  with  his  par- 
ents In  1937.  He  gave  up  on  school  after 
spending  2  years  trying  to  pass  the  fourth 
grade.  La«t  year,  as  a  $l-an-hour  "pick  and 
shovel  man"  and  occasional  farm  laborer,  the 
father  of  five  earned  less  than  11,500. 

Mr  Vasquez'  plight  Isn't  unusual  among 
the  4  million  persons  of  Mexican  ancestry 
clustered  In  the  Southwest  and  West.  They 
are  the  Nation's  second  biggest  disadvan- 
taged minority,  outnumbered  only  by 
Negroes.  Often  handicapped  by  a  lack  of 
Job  skills.  Inadequate  schooling  and  language 
problenis,  Mexican-Americans  assert  that 
they  nevertheless  are  being  largely  Ignored 
In  the  broad  effort  underway  In  the  Nation 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  Impoverished. 

Some  outsiders  agree  that  the  Mexican- 
Americans'  complaints  have  considerable 
Justification.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr., 
head  of  the  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  calls  them  the  "most 
neglected,  least  sponsored,  most  orphaned 
major  minority  group  In  the  United  States." 

BEGINNING    TO    STIR 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans' problems  are  due  for  Increas- 
ing attention.  Much  of  the  Impetus  Is  com- 
ing from  the  Latinos  themselves,  who  ob- 
viously are  learning  some  lessons  from  the 
Negroes'  militant  drive  for  equality.  "Mexi- 
can-Americans are  beginning  to  stir,  to  pro- 
test, to  show  their  feelings  of  dissatisfaction," 
says  Albert  Pena,  Jr..  a  Bexar  County  (San 
Antonio)  commissioner.  "They  want  ac- 
tion." 

Here  in  San  Antonio,  where  some  300.000 
of  the  city's  700,000  residents  are  of  Mexi- 
can extraction,  charges  fly  that  public  schools 
and  city  departments  discriminate  against 
Spanish-speaking  employees.  In  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  Mexican -Americans  recently  took  to 
the  picket  line  to  protest  what  they  con- 
tended was  the  local  antlpoverty  ofBce's  In- 
attention to  their  needs,  a  complaint  that 
has  also  been  made  by  Mexican-Americans  In 
Los  Angeles  And  charges  of  "police  brutal- 
tty"  against  Latinos  are  hurled  periodically 
in  Denver. 

Mr.  Roosevelt 's  Bqual  Employment  Com- 
BUastoD  has  also  felt  the  wrath  of  dlsgnmUed 
Mexican-Americans.  Thirty  Latin  delegates 
stormed  out  of  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Ccmimlaslon  In  Albuquerque  the  other  day, 
claiming  bias  *y  the  Commission  In  hiring  Its 
fair-employment  enforcers.  The  leader  of 
the  walkout  chlded  the  agency  for  having 
only  one  Mexican-American  enforcement 
officer  and  insisted  that  the  Commission's  size 
and  duties  warranted  the  hiring  of  as  many 

MX). 

As  these  stirrings  suggest.  Mexican -Amerl- 
cans  and  Negroes  share  some  of  the  same 
problems. 

AT   TH«    BOTTOM    OF   THX    HKAP 

Most  Mexican-Americans  are  near  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  heap.  In  Texas, 
mmltan  income  of  Mexican-American  males 
Is  only  half  that  of  "Anglos,"  as  non-Latin 
whites  are  called  hereabouts.  In  States 
where  they  are  concentrated — Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Colorado— 
Mezlcan-Amerloans  usually  lag  even  behind 
Negroes  In  years  of  schooling,  with  some  30 
percent  of  the  Spanish  sumamed  male  adults 
being  categorized  as  "functional  illiterates" 
because  they  have  less  than  a  fifth -grade 
education. 

Mexican-Americans  also  complain  of  wlde- 
•praad  Job  bias.  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  his  Com- 
mission Is  aware  of  800  national  companies 
with  operations  In  the  Southwest  and  West 
that  dont  employ  a  single  Mexican -Amer- 
ican. 


But  unlike  the  Nation's  20  million  Ne- 
groes, who  are  spread  over  much  of  the  coun> 
try,  Mexican-Americans  are  a  regional  mi- 
nority. As  a  result,  their  status  generally 
attracts  little  notice  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  "The  Mexican  population  of  the 
Southwest  •  *  *  Is  little  known  on  the  east 
coast  and  not  much  better  understood  In  the 
Southwest  Itself,"  says  Democratic  Congress- 
man Edward  R.  Rotbal.  a  Mexican -American 
from  California. 

Despite  the  generally  depressed  economic 
plight  of  Mexican-Americans,  sociologists 
and  others  who  have  studied  the  group  say 
that  It  actually  embraces  rather  wide  ex- 
tremes In  Income,  social  acceptability,  and 
culture — probably  more  so  than  It  Is  the  case 
with  other  minority  groups  In  this  country. 
There  even  are  differences  In  ancestry. 
Most  of  the  Latins  In  the  Southwest — the 
bulk  of  whom  are  U.S.  citizens — either  Im- 
migrated from  Mexico  themselves  as  farm 
laborers  or  are  the  offspring  of  relatively  re- 
cent Immigrants.  But  many  Latins  Ih  New 
Mexico  are  descended  from  Spaniards  who 
settled  In  the  State  In  the  leth  and  17  cen- 
turies, though  today  they  usually  are  lump- 
ed with  Mexican-Americans. 

FARM    JOBS    OCCXTNE 

Both  the  real  Mexican-Americans  and  the 
New  Mexican  variety  mostly  have  stayed 
fairly  close  to  th«  Mexlco-U.S.  border,  al- 
though there  Is  increasing  resettlement 
within  the  Southwest  Itself — particularly 
from  the  poverty  pockets  of  south  Texas  to 
industrialized  Southern  California.  This  re- 
settlement stems  largely  from  declines  In 
farm  Jobs  as  a  result  of  mechanization.  Los 
Angeles  County's  Mexican-American  popu- 
lation now  numbers  about  800,000,  up  from 
375,000  In  1950. 

Some  well-educated  Mexican-Americana 
have  moved  Into  what  sociologists  term  the 
"Anglo  world."  But  many  others,  fiercely 
proud  of  their  Mexican  heritage  and  culture, 
have  sought  to  retain  these  at  the  same  time 
they  were  trying  to  fit  Into  a  strange  envir- 
onment In  other  areas  of  life.  Often  Span- 
ish has  continued  as  the  basic  language  In 
the  home,  typically  located  In  the  "little 
Mexico"  neighborhoods  of  Southwestern 
communities.  "The  result,"  says  one  soci- 
ologist, "has  been  a  coUlson  of  two  cul- 
tures— and  until  recently  the  Mexican  one 
was  dominant." 

Gradually  the  pattern  Is  changing.  "For 
the  first  time  Mexican -Americans  are  being 
brought  out  of  the  ghettos,  and  they're  find- 
ing Identification  with  a  different  way  of  life 
says  the  Rev.  John  S.  Wagner,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  San  Antonio  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop's  Committee  for  the  Spanish-Speak- 
ing. With  this  Is  coming  growing  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  order. 

In  the  small  east  Texas  town  of  Edna. 
Mexican-Americans  threaten  picketing  un- 
less an  Anglo-operated  barber  shop,  one  of 
three  In  the  town,  starts  accepting  Latins  as 
customers.  The  other  two  barber  shops  also 
formerly  refused  service  to  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans but  changed  their  policy  under  pres- 
sure from  Edna's  Latins.  A  Mexican-Amer- 
ican delegation  at  Fort  Lupton.  Colo.,  north 
of  Denver,  recently  called  on  the  town  gov- 
ernment to  end  what  It  claimed  was  a  dou- 
ble standard  of  Justice  In  the  community — 
Anglo  offenders  assertedly  were  being  treated 
more  leniently  than  Mexican-Americans.  In 
Denver  Itself,  the  police  department  has 
agreed  to  Mexican-Americans  demands  that 
booking  slips  on  prisoners  drop  the  term 
"Spanish"  or  "Mex"  In  favor  of  "Caucasian." 

Education  Is  another  sore  point.  San  An- 
tonio has  been  caught  up  in  a  squabble  over 
claims  that  public  schools  fall  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  children  of  Mexican  descent 
and  slight  Mexican-Americans  In  favor  of 
Anglos  in  filling  teaching  and  administrative 
Jobs.  Both  charges  have  been  denied  by  the 
school  system.    On  another  point  of  conten- 


tion, the  system  contends  zoning  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  existence  of  three  elementary 
schools  within  one  six-block  area — one  whose 
students  are  predominantly  Anglo,  another 
Mexican-American  and  the  other  Negro. 

CRUMBLING    IN    LOS    ANGELES 

In  Los  Angeles,  Mexican-Americans  fume 
publicly  over  the  amount  of  antlpoverty 
money  being  poured  Into  the  Watts  area  to 
help  Negroes.  "Our  people  are  being  Ignored 
In  favor  of  rioters,"  grumbles  one  Mexican- 
American  leader  there. 

Employment,  however,  is  attracting  much 
of  the  attention.  San  Antonio's  Roman 
Catholic  archdiocese,  citing  what  Is  con- 
sidered evidence  of  wldespre.-id  bias,  decreed 
last  year  that  its  Institutions  wouldn't  pur- 
chase good  or  services  from  firms  unlets  it 
was  convinced  the  companies  didn't  dis- 
criminate against  Mexican- Americans — and, 
Indeed,  mode  an  active  attempt  to  hire  them. 

The  APL-CIO  and  Teamsters  have  launched 
union  organizing  efforts  among  Mexican - 
American  agricultural  and  industrial  work- 
ers In  south  Texas.  The  predominantly  Mex- 
ican-American National  Farm  Workers 
Association,  after  an  8-month  strike  against 
grape  growers  in  central  California,  recently 
won  recognition  as  the  sole  bargaining  agent 
for  Schenley  Industries.  Inc..  vineyard  work- 
ers— a  rare  case  of  successful  unionizing 
among  that  State's  farmworkers. 

Federal  employers  are  also  hearing  from 
Mexican-Americans.  The  dismissal  of  a 
Spanish-speaking  civilian  employee  at  the 
Army's  White  Sands  Missile  Range  In  New 
Mexico  brought  four  Pentagon  officials  to 
investigate  complaints  of  discrimination  at 
the  base.  TTie  discharged  worker  was  rein- 
stated after  the  Investigators  rapped  the  base 
for  Its  dealings  with  Mexican-American  em- 
ployees. 

Despite  these  signs  of  militancy,  Mexican- 
Americans  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
they  match  the  vigor  of  the  Negro  rights 
push.  So  far  there  are  no  Mexican-American 
equivalents  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People  or  the 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  Leadership  of 
Mexican-American  communities  usually  Is 
splintered,  and  even  where  they  have  numeri- 
cal superiority  they  frequently  are  unable  to 
act  as  an  effective  political  force. 

Moreover,  there  Is  some  disagreement 
among  Mexlc&n-Amerlcans  themselves  as  to 
the  need  for  an  all-out  drive  for  equality. 
Says  one  Mexican-American  business  leader 
here:  "Give  Jose  an  education  and  he  gets 
a  decent  Job:  with  a  Job  he  can  afford  to  live 
In  a  good  house  In  any  neighborhood  he 
chooses.  All  of  this  will  take  care  of  Itself 
In  due  time." 

Nevertheless,  "due  time"  Isn't  soon  enough 
for  many  Mexican-Americans.  "We're  fed  up 
with  getting  the  short  end  of  everything,"  de- 
clares James  J.  Rojo,  a  32-year-old  Denver 
barber.  Like  many  Mexican-Americans.  Mr. 
RoJo  sees  the  Federal  antlpoverty  program 
as  providing  hope  for  a  quick  step  forward. 
But  so  far  antlpoverty  warfare  offers  more 
hope  than  help.  It's  asserted. 

"Mexican-Americans  look  to  their  Immedi- 
ate needs — Jol>s  and  houses — and  they  feel 
the  poverty  program  Isn't  providing  It,"  con- 
tends San  Antonio's  Father  Wagner. 

LAREDO  GETS  GRANT 

Recently  the  Office  of  EkK>nomlc  Opportu- 
nity announced  a  grant  of  $2  million  to  La- 
redo, Tex.,  to  be  spent  on  making  the  com- 
munity a  "demonstration  city"  In  the  war  on 
poverty.  According  to  Federal  figures,  the 
border  community  of  65,000  people,  80  per- 
cent of  them  Mexican-Americans,  Is  the  Na- 
tion's most  depressed  city,  with  half  the 
families  there  getting  by  on  less  than  $3,000 
a  year.  Much  of  the  money  will  go  toward 
setting  up  neighborhood  "multiservice" 
centers  offering  child  care  for  working  moth- 
ers, family  counseling,  health  services,  and 
recreational  facilities  for  youngsters. 
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On  a  smaller  scale,  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram already  Is  making  headway  In  a  Mexi- 
can-American setllement  on  a  mesqulte- 
dotted  hill  12  miles  west  of  San  Antonio. 
The  area,  fancifully  named  "Meadow  Wood 
Acres"  several  years  ago  by  a  developer  who 
sold  lots  there  but  did  not  build  anything  on 
them,  was  little  different  from  countless 
other  Mexican-American  communities  until 
a  few  months  ago.  The  houses  were  mere 
hovels,  some  with  dirt  floors.  None  had  run- 
ning water  or  Indoor  plumbing. 

Today  the  80  houses  In  the  community  are 
one  by  one  being  torn  down  and  replaced 
with  modest  stone  and  brick  homes  with 
bathrooms,  running  water,  and  electricity. 
Meadow  Wood  Acres'  residents  already  have 
built  themselves  a  32-  by  80-foot  community 
center  in  which  preschool  youngsters  at- 
tend classes  and  housewives  learn  cooking, 
sewing,  and  other  household  skills. 

To  date  the  Government  investment  In  all 
this  has  been  only  $71,000,  which  has  gone  to 
pay  15  men  In  the  community  $1.25  an  hour 
for  construction  work.  The  lumber  and 
other  building  materials  going  Into  the  proj- 
ect were  scrounged  from  buildings  being  de- 
molished In  San  Antonio,  and  at  nearby 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base. 

Fred  A.  Deyo,  a  white-haired  retired  Air 
Force  colonel  employed  by  the  antlpoverty 
program  to  head  the  project,  beams  as  he 
shows  a  visitor  the  changing  face  of  Meadow 
Wood  Acres.  "These  proud  people  don't 
want  charity — Just  a  chance,"  he  says.  Mr. 
Deyo,  who  Is  not  a  Mexican-American  him- 
self, hopes  this  summer  to  more  than  triple 
his  construction  force  and  sharply  step  up 
the  building  of  houses. 

Besides  providing  Improved  living  condi- 
tions, the  undertaking  is  giving  the  Mexican- 
American  workers  new  skills.  "Four  of  my 
hands  have  already  learned  enough  to  land 
permanent  Jobs  In  San  Antonio  that  pay 
from  $1.75  to  $2.50  an  hour,"  says  Mr.  Deyo. 
For  Andres  Hernandez,  a  45-year-old  t'uck- 
drtver,  the  change  Is  welcome.  Standing 
outside  a  one-room  tin  shack  In  which  he 
formerly  lived  with  hU  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, he  points  to  his  new  five-room  hotise 
nearby.  "A  house  like  that  you  don't  get 
easy,"  he  says  with  a  smile.  "My  children, 
they  will  have  It  better  than  me." 
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Due  to  subsequent  wounds  incurred  in 
action,  SI  is  now  confined  to  a  wheel- 
chair. And  since  the  end  of  the  war,  all 
his  effort  has  been  extended  in  helping 
his  fellow  man.  In  1960,  Mayor  John 
F.  Collins  of  Boston  proclaimed  April  20 
as  Si  Rosenthal  Day. 

To  further  illuminate  this  fine  hu- 
man story,  I  am  appending  to  my  re- 
marks here  two  newspaper  articles, 
along  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
mayor  of  Boston. 

Declaration  of  the  Crrr  or  Boston 

Whereas  SI  Rosenthal  Is  a  dedicated  and 
unselfish  defender  of  the  oppressed  and 
downtrodden;  and 

Whereas  although  he  Is  a  victim  of  the 
war.  In  which  he  was  maimed,  he  bears  no 
rancor  or  111  will  and  is  an  imtlring  advocate 
of  human  rights  and  the  dignity  of  man;  and 

Whereas  he  constantly  spreads  a  spirit  of 
friendship  and  brotherly  love  among  people 
of  every  race  and   creed;    and 

Whereas  his  sympathetic  understanding 
and  good  faith  have  contributed  immensely  to 
the  spirit  of  better  understanding  in  our 
community  and  our  Nation; 

Now,  therefore,  I  John  F.  Collins,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Boston,  do  hereby  declare 
Wednesday.  AprU  20.  1960.  as  "SI  Rosenthal 
Day,"  In  order  that  all  of  our  citizens  can  pay 
him  desen^ed  honor. 

John  F.  Collins, 

Mayor  of  Boston. 


A  Tribute  to  Si  Roienthal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly the  life  and  dedicated  activities  of 
one  outstanding  American  citizen  were 
brought  to  my  attention,  and  I  feel 
moved  to  share  this  tale  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House. 

Comdr.  Albert  Feller  of  the  Bell-Park 
Post,  Queens,  N.Y.,  Jewish  War  Veterans 
related  Mr.  Rosenthal's  experiences  to 
me,  and  this  inspiring  life  story  should 
serve  as  a  remarkable  example  to  the 
many  citizens  of  this  country  who  are 
physically  disabled  or  otherwise  disad- 
vantaged. 

Si  Rosenthal,  a  well-known  former 
Boston  Red  Sox  outfielder,  enlisted  in 
the  Navy  at  the  start  of  World  War  n- 
he  had  to  undergo,  at  his  own  expense, 
some  medical  operations  to  remedy  in- 
juries m  order  to  make  him  fit  for  mili- 
tary service. 


[Prom  the  Jewish  Advocate,  Apr.  21,   1960) 
,  St  Rosenthal 

A  philanthropist  Is  one  who  loves  and 
seeks  tct  benefit  mankind.  This  truly  de- 
scribes Sy  Rosenthal,  a  veteran  patient  at 
the  West  Roxbury  VA  Hospital.  He  was 
honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  Sherry  Blltmore  Hotel. 
Typically,  all  the  proceeds  wUl  go  to  the 
many  charities  In  which  he  has  an  interest. 

The  Boston  Red  Sox  gave  Mr.  Rosenthal 
the  opportunity  to  play  major  league  ball 
when  he  was  17.  He  played  professional 
baseball  for  16  years,  during  which  time  he 
married  and  had  one  son.  After  this  he 
retired  from  baseball  and  went  Into  the  man- 
ufacturing buslnees. 

Then  came  Pearl  Harbor.  Sy  Rosenthal 
always  felt  he  owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
his  country  for  the  many  opportunities  It 
presented  him.  so  he  made  several  attempts 
to  enlist  In  the  Navy  In  World  War  II  but 
was  turned  down  because  of  an  old  baseball 
Injury,  a  loose  cartilage  on  his  knee  bad 
teeth,  and  his  age.  But  he  was  determined 
and  at  his  own  expense  had  hU  teeth  fixed 
and  the  cartUage  removed.  Finally  he  was 
accepted.  '  ^ 

His  son  also  enlisted.  In  the  Marine  Corps 
although  only  a  bit  over  16.  A  year  later 
his  son,  Irwin  Rosenthal,  was  killed  when 
the  1st  Marine  Corps  7th  Division,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  was  making  a  landing 
on  the  shores  of  Cape  Gloucester  New 
Britain.  He  received  the  Sliver  Star  for  gal- 
lantry m  action,  posthumously. 

Aj  for  Sy  Rosenthal,  he  survived  D-day 
at  Normandy,  but  on  September  25  1944 
his  ship  the  U.S.S.  Miantonomah  struck  a 
German  mine  coming  out  of  the  harbor  at 
Le  Havre  In  France.  As  a  result  of  Injuries 
incurred  during  the  ensuing  explosion,  he 
has  been  a  paraplegic  ever  since. 

Although  there  Is  barely  an  hour  when  he 
Is  free  from  pain.  Sy  Rosenthal  Is  still  ever 
mindful  of  this  fellow  man.  From  his  wheel- 
chair, he  often  addresses  organizations  on 
sports,  good  will  and  Americanism.  He  has 
shared  In  the  estabUshment  of  a  number  of 
youth  groups,  such  as  the  Little  League 
Clinic.  For  his  Interest  In  such  affairs  he 
has  been  honored  In  many  ways.  One  group 
of  very  fine  boys  who  admire  and  respect  him 
caU  themselves  the  Sy  Rosenthal  Boys  Club 


They  meet  at  the  YJffiA-Hecht  House.  The 
Sy  Rosenthal  Little  League  Stadium  In 
Franklin  Field  honors  his  name.  It  is  the 
very  park  where  as  a  boy  he  started  on  his 
beloved  baseball  career. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  contributes  to  many  worth- 
while charities.  His  Interest  in  the  polio 
drive  stems  from  his  concern  about  a  little 
boy,  one  of  seven  chUdren,  who  was  stricken 
with  the  disease  at  the  age  of  4.  His  inter- 
est In  the  blind,  and  groupe  dedicated  to 
helping  them,  derives  from  his  acquaintance 
with  a  little  girl  he  became  acquainted  with 
when  she  was  12  and  who  Is  now  a  student 
at  Branded  University.  His  Interest  In  cere- 
bral palsy  resulted  from  his  love  of  two  young 
sisters  who  unfortunately  are  stricken  with 
this  disease.  All  of  these  people  return  his 
love  and  devotion  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration. 

Sy  Rosenthal  is  an  active  member  of  a 
nimiber  of  veterans  organizations,  including 
the  JWV.  VFW,  American  Legion,  DAV  and 
MlUtary  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart.  He  was 
three  times  president  of  the  New  England 
Chapter  of  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America 
He  also  U  a  life  member  of  the  Dorchester 
Civic  Club,  Boston  Lodge  of  Elks  TMCU 
Mason's  Everett  C.  Benton  Lodge  and  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Sports  Lodge,  B'nal 
B'rtth.  He  was  given  meritorious  awards  by 
DAV,  TMCU  and  the  Dorchester  Civic  Club. 
Sy  Rosenthal  Is  a  man  of  great  coiirage  and 
has  performed  Innumerable  acts  of  charity 
for  people  of  all  races  and  creeds. 

Si  Rosenthal  Asks:  Wht  Onlt  a  Week  of 

Brotherhood? 

(By  Leo   Shapiro) 

81  Rosenthal,  widely  known  onetime  Red 
Sox  outfielder,  a  paraplegic  patient  at  the 
Veterans'  hospital  In  West  Roxbury.  threw  a 
verbal  bombshell  Into  the  annual  good  will 
breakfast  held  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Temple 
B'nal  Mosha,  Brighton,  yesterday,  when  he 
announced  he  doesnt  believe  In  good  wUl 
or  brotherhood  weeks. 

"Why  do  we  have  to  seU  teotherhood  on 
a  weekly  basis?"  he  a^ked. 

"We  wouldn't  have  to  set  up  a  Brother- 
hood Week  If  we  observed  the  basic  tenets 
of  our  faith,  whatever  It  may  be  If  you 
have  good  will  ih  your  heart  you  don't  need 
a  special  week,"  he  said  In  answer  to  hU 
own  query. 

SI,  who  has  frequently  been  called  a  living 
example  of  brotherhood  in  action  sug- 
gested that  where  big  brotherhood  functions 
are  held,  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths  who  are  quiet-' 
ly  practicing  good  will  toward  men  par- 
ticularly U  they  are  in  the  lat«-  yearsof 
their  lives,  be  honored,  rather  than  individ- 
uals wose  names  are  household  words 

He  suggested  that  everyone  can  do  his 
bit  to  help  further  the  Ideal  of  brotherhood 
by  such  gestures,  for  example,  as  sending  a 
card  to  someone  who  is  sick,  or  a  thankyou 
note  to  someone  "who  has  done  you  a  good 

"If  you  are  on  the  level,  people  wUl  accept 
you.  regardless  of  what  you  are,"  he  told 
the  brotherhood.  In  telling  of  the  solid 
friendships  he  haa  cemented  with  Catholic 
priests,  with  a  young  polio  victim  and  a 
blind  girl,  among  others,  through  corre- 
spondence and  contributions. 

"You  have  to  see  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view."  he  remarked. 

Rosenthal,  who  has  inspired  youth  sports 
programs  and  Interfalth  activities  6  yeare  aKO 
offered  the  use  of  his  heme  In  Needham  to  a 
family  a  short  distance  away  whose  home 
was  bunred  out. 

Confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he  wa«  paralyzed 
when  his  ship  struck  a  mine  off  the  French 
coast  during  the  Normandy  Invasion 
..n^^i'^.^^'  *^o"Bl»  overage,  after  his  son 
Buddy,  a  member  of  the  1st  Marine  Dlvl- 
rton.  was  killed  during  the  Invasion  of  New 
Britain  In  1943. 
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Agreeing  with  Roeentbal  regarding  broth- 
erhcxxl.  "Swede  Nelson,  fullback  on  the 
championship  Harvard  1919  team  and  former 
football  coach,  termed  Roeentbal  "not  only 
one  of  the  greatest  attlletes  who  represents 
the  highest  Ideals  of  brotherhood  smd  sports- 
manship but  a  complete  success  as  a  human 
being." 

Nelson  who  comes  from  Wlnthrop,  told 
bow  brotherhood  Is  spread  by  residents  of 
Temple  Avenue.  Pour  Jewish  families,  3 
Protest&nt  and  3  Catholic  families  meet  In 
one  another's  homes  once  a  month  and  en- 
Joy  a  meal  and  a  good  fellowship,  he  re- 
ported. 

Tom  Woods,  another  former  Harvard 
athlete,  and  Mike  Holovak,  head  co.ich  at 
Boston  College,  were  other  speakers. 

The  program  was  conducted  by  Rabbi  Jo- 
seph 8.  Shubow.  spiritual  leader  of  the  Brigh- 
ton Congregation,  and  Melvin  M.  Prague, 
president  of  the  brotherhood. 


Room  To  Walk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
16,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  carried 
an  article  entitled  "Room  To  Walk  In  the 
Great  Society?"  which  concerns  the  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress to  preserve  some  natural  surround- 
ings for  our  everyday  living. 

The  article,  by  Bruce  Chapman,  points 
out  that  the  Interior  Department  has 
submitted  a  bill  "to  start  the  creation  of 
a  national  system  of  scenic  trails.  Some 
of  the  trails  would  be  laid  out  In  long 
strands  across  hundreds  of  miles,  like 
the  present  Appalachian  Trail." 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill.  It  is  stated, 
is  to  encourage  short  State  and  local 
trails  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Because  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  more  beauty  In  our  environment  Is  a 
subject  of  Interest  to  all  of  us.  I  insert 
the  text  of  the  article  below : 
Room  To  Walk  in  thk  Griat  SocnrTT? 
(By  Bruce  Chapman) 

Do  Americans  walk  so  little  because  they 
are  lazy  ex  because  there  are  so  few  pleasant 
places  to  walk?  Probably  it's  a  bit  of  both. 
Somewhat  lazy  people  (most  of  us)  are  un- 
likely to  make  much  of  an  effort  to  get  out- 
doors for  a  Sunday  stroll  when  first  they 
must  drive,  say,  60  miles  to  find  an  attrac- 
tive, natural  and  legal  walking  trail. 

It  Is  remarkable  that  a  nation  with 
America's  scenic  and  manmade  wealth  has 
ao  few  places  between  its  highways  that  are 
accessible  for  serious  hikers  and  leisurely 
strollers.  With  an  anticipated  population 
of  300  million  by  the  year  2000,  the  country 
already  is  literally  fencing  itself  in.  Sub- 
urbs of  New  York,  for  example,  are  gobbling 
up  every  free  meadow  and  copse,  and  there 
Is  something  Increasingly  pathetic  about 
people's  speaking  of  "going  to  the  country." 
when  they  mean  Oyster  Bay  or  Montclalr. 
Just  try  to  walk  In  such  places  without 
treading  over  sidewalks,  highways  or  pri- 
vate lawns,  or  without  walking  In  circle*  In 
a  small  park. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  an  increased  concern 
among  some  Americans  to  create  a  more  bo«- 
pltable,     accessible     environment     Xor     tbe 


walker  and  nature  seeker.  There  Is  also  a 
new  awareness  that  acquiring  blocks  of  land 
for  parks  may  not  always  provide  the  hiking 
enjoyment  of  parks  made  of  arterial  strips 
of  land.  Lincoln.  Mass..  on  the  suburban 
fringe  of  Boston,  Is  one  of  the  first  towns 
In  America  to  act  from  this  awareness,  and 
Is  providing,  through  grants  and  small-scale 
purchases,  walkway  easements  that  connect 
the  local  parks  and  residual  farms,  ponds, 
and  meadows.  Walkers  soon  will  be  able  to 
pace  all  about  Lincoln,  with  almost  the 
freedom  that  Americans  usually  reserve  for 
their  automobiles. 

Actually  the  attention  to  obtaining  con- 
venient and  scenic  walks  is  coming  rather 
late  to  the  United  States.  England,  despite  a 
much  higher  population  density,  has  an  ex- 
tensive network  of  such  trails.  However,  the 
rights-of-way  through  private  lands  which 
hikers  enjoy  Is  founded  in  ancient  common- 
law  and  has  no  Identical  counterpart  here. 
Also,  the  English  walkers  are  a  more  nu- 
merous and  better  organized  breed  than  their 
American  cousins,  and  any  private  attempt 
to  restrict  the  old  rights-of-way  Is  usually 
put  down  by  the  quickly  mobUlzed  walking 
citizenry  and  the  press. 

But  at  last  enough  Americans  also  have 
become  Interested  in  exercising  their  legs 
and  circulatory  system  and  In  refreshing 
their  eyes,  that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
taking  up  their  cause.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior,  indeed,  has  submitted  a  bill  to 
Congress,  Introduced  by  Senators  Nelson,  of 
Wisconsin,  and  Jackson,  of  Washington,  to 
start  the  creation  of  a  national  system  of 
scenic  trails.  Some  of  the  trails  would  be 
laid  out  In  long  strands  across  bxmdreds  of 
miles,  like  the  present  Appalachian  Trail, 
which  runs  over  14  States  from  Maine  to 
Georgia. 

Some — the  Oregon  Trail  from  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  Port  Van- 
couver. Wash.,  or  the  Chlsholm  Trail  from 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  to  AbUene  Kans. — will 
boast  historical  as  well  as  natural  and  ath- 
letic attractions. 

The  Government  will  build  campsites  and 
other  facilities  along  the  way.  To  preserve, 
and  in  some  cases  create,  the  rustic  atmos- 
phere, land  will  be  acquired  for  at  least 
100  feet  on  either  side  of  the  trail,  with 
scenic  easements  beyond  that.  Wherever 
possible,  current  public  property  and  utility 
rights-of-way  will  be  used. 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  In  some 
ways  the  most  exciting.  Is  to  encourage  short 
State  and  local  trails  In  metropolitan  areas. 
Possibly  there  should  be  some  debate  over 
what  Instrumentality  of  the  Government  Is 
best  equipped  to  plan  area  trail  systems,  to 
build  and  maintain  them.  But  surely  It  Is 
sound  for  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide the  Initial  money  for  studies  and  to 
endow  land  purchases. 

Perhaps,  Indeed,  the  trails  bill  presented 
by  the  administration  should  be  viewed  as 
only  a  beginning.  The  Interior  Department 
might  consider  developing  more  national 
trails  along  rlverbanks — the  Hudson,  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio.  Consideration  also 
might  be  given  to  outright  purchases  of 
even  laud  presently  In  use  in  suburban  and 
urban  areas  to  bring  hiking  trails  right  Into 
the  hearts  of  some  cities. 

Finally,  the  fund  planned  for  purchases 
now  Is  rather  small:  96.6  million  for  pre- 
serving the  Appalachian  Trail,  for  example. 
Maintenance  after  Initial  development  Is 
very  Inexpensive  and  can  be  assisted  by  the 
volunteer  work  of  hiking  societies,  as.  again, 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  which  Interior 
spokesmen  expect  to  cost  no  more  than  9250,- 
000  a  year  under  the  new  progmn. 

Given  the  financial  expcuislon  of  the 
country,  such  sums  are  small.  Indeed,  even 
If  repeated  In  projects  all  over  the  Nation. 
They  seem  smaller  still,  when  measured 
against  the  prospects  of  our  burgeoning  and 
Increasingly  citified  population. 


Europe  1966 


EXTEliSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  in- 
teresting editorials,  in  the  Greeneville 
Sun  and  the  Bilstol  Virginia-Tennes- 
sean,  discussed  the  position  of  Europe  In 
the  world  today  and  the  U.S.  relation- 
ships to  our  allies  on  that  continent. 

Tlie  recent  changes  in  American- 
French  relations,  which  have  precipi- 
tated these  reassessments  of  the  Euro- 
pean situation,  though  startling,  may 
prove  to  be  both  necessary  and  helpful. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  these  editorials 
In  the  Record  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  readers  of  the 
Record: 

I  From  the  Bristol  Vlrglnia-Tennessenn, 

Apr.  27.  1966) 

E^crROPE  IN  a  New  Role 

When  the  20th  century  began,  every  fifth 
person  In  the  world  was  a  European.  Sixty 
years  later,  the  ratio  was  one  out  of  seven. 
By  the  year  2000.  only  one  out  of  10  persons 
in  this  crowded  world  will  live  In  Europe. 

These  statistics  are  not  so  much  a  measure 
of  the  "decline  of  the  West"  as  of  Its  eclipse. 

It  is  not  that  Europe's  population  is  stag- 
nant. Elxcludlng  the  Soviet  Union,  It  stands 
at  some  430  million  today  and  Is  expected 
to  Increase  to  600  million  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Total  world  population  by  then, 
however,  wUl  have  soared  to  six  billion. 

Both  the  present  and  projected  popula- 
tions of  Europe  far  exceed  those  of  either 
the  United  States  or  the  USSR.  Yet  even 
considered  as  a  whole,  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  the  continent  which  once  governed 
the  affairs  of  the  world  rank  well  behind 
those  of  either  the  giant  of  the  Etost  or  of 
the  West.  This  is  true  even  In  science  and 
technology,  two  things  which  once  trans- 
formed sKirope  and  in  turn  made  her  mid- 
wife to  the  birth  of  the  modern  world. 

In  1962,  says  Science  magazine,  the  United 
States  spent  nearly  twice  as  much  of  Its 
gross  national  Income  on  scientific  research 
and  development  as  Eiirope.  In  that  year 
the  United  States  and  UJS.S.R.  had  more 
than  400.000  scientists  and  engineers  at  work 
while  Europe  had   150,000. 

Adding  to  this  Imbalance,  the  United 
States  absorbs  about  5  percent  of  the  cream 
of  Europe's  yearly  output  of  scientists  and 
ens^lneers — the  so-called  brain  drain. 

In  a  recent  year,  We.^.t  European  countries 
paid  five  and  a  half  times  as  much  for 
rights  to  use  VS.  patents  as  Americans  paid 
Europeans. 

Europ>e,  of  course,  cannot  yet  be  considered 
as  a  whole,  despite  the  beginning  steps  taken 
by  Its  major  nations  toward  economic,  if  not 
political,  unity.  Old  nationalistic  barriers 
to  the  free  interflow  of  people  and  Ideas  re- 
main the  greateet  obstacles  to  the  continent's 
realizing  Its  full  potential  In  the  last  half 
of  the  20th  century. 

|Prom  the  Greeneville  (Tenn.)  Sun.  Apr  27. 

1966) 

Washincton-Bonn-Lonoon? 

President  Charles  de  OauUe's  determina- 
tion to  puU  out  of  NATO  has  produced 
strong  sentiment  In  Washington  for  a  Bonn- 
London-Wafhlngton  Inner  core  alliance 
within  NATO. 

The  Idea  is  not  to  abandon  NATO  but  to 
Increase    the    coordination    of    the    major 
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powers  studying  defense  problems  In  the 
treaty  organization. 

This  Is  a  logical  result  of  France's  nega- 
tive attitude  and  might  prove  to  be  more 
workable  than  NATO  has  been  in  recent 
years.  It  would  have  the  advantage  of 
being  composed  of  major  powers  who  share 
the  same  basic  goals. 

There  are  those  who  feel  the  world  would 
have  fared  much  better  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century  If  Germany  had  been  an  ally, 
rather  than  a  foe.  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  who  feel  that  had  not  poli- 
ticians and  mistakes  produced  another 
course,  this  would  have  been  a  logical  evolve- 
ment. 

Certainly  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  West  Ger- 
many— the  most  powerful  continental 
power — again,  and  such  an  arrangement 
might  do  much  to  maintain  the  popularity 
and  prestige  of  democratic  government  In 
Germany,  and  keep  our  goals  basically  the 
same. 

Such  a  three-powered  arrangement  would 
be.  In  effect,  little  more  than  what  the  facts 
of  life  now  dictate,  and  what  already  exists 
to  some  degree,  as  far  as  policy  Is  concerned. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or   CALlrOEWlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26,  1966 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts,  Alabama's 
favorite  segregationist  sheriff,  Jim  Clark, 
has  stopped  wearing  those  belligerent 
buttons  labeled  "never."  Implacable  Jim 
has  had  second  thoughts  now  that  he  is 
up  for  reelection  and  many  Negroes  in 
his  little  fief  are  registered  to  vote  for 
the  nrst  time. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  domestic 
political  realities.  They  have  a  way  of 
cutting  through  much  of  the  shabby 
sham  and  shibboleths  that  grow  like 
weeds  from  the  unproductive  intellectual 
soil  of  yesteryear.  Perhaps  Sheriff  Jim 
Is  thinking  the  same  thing  that  Oscar 
Wilde  fortunately  put  down  on  i>aper: 

A  man  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  choice 
of  his  enemies. 

Like  Selma's  sheriff,  American  foreign 
policymakers,  too.  are  now  coming  to 
grips  with  international  political  reali- 
ties, and  it  bodes  well  for  all  mankind. 
The  most  major  of  these  realities,  of 
course,  is  China.  Trying  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  It  and  its  almost  1  billion  in- 
habitants exist  make  the  antics  of  an 
ostrich  seem  tame  by  comparison.  Yet 
that  is  exactly  what  this  country  tried 
officially  to  do  by  pursuing  the  closed  door 
policy  of  John  Foster  Ehilles.  As  I 
pointed  out  a  year  ago  this  month,  the 
"acknowledgement  of  China's  existence 
by  cautiously  opening  up  limited  but  di- 
rect lines  of  communication"  was  some- 
thing that  the  E>ulles  policy  unfortunate- 
ly did  not  permit. 

Today  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  reevaluate  this  policy 
and  attempt  to  bring  it  into  line  with 
political  realities.  The  first  step,  as  with 
any  new  venture.  Is  exploration.  To  ex- 
change Journalists,  scholars,  and  scien- 


tists is  a  very  reasonable  and  desirable 
wish,  especially  in  light  of  our  basic  Ig- 
norance of  China's  development,  or  lack 
of  it,  under  the  Maoist  regime.  It  Is  time 
to  remove  our  "never"  button  vis-a-vis 
China. 

In  terms  of  our  national  interest,  con- 
tainment of  Chinese  aggression  is  a  real- 
istic policy.  Isolation  of  China  is  not. 
Our  efforts  to  establish  contacts  with 
China  today  may  be  rebuffed  and 
thwarted  in  Peking.  But  we  should  not 
desist  in  these  efforts.  The  dragon  of 
today  may  be  the  lizard  of  tomorrow. 

An  editorial  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  developed  this  thesis  well.  Under 
unanimous  consent,  I  insert  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 
Apr.  22.  1966J 
U.S.  Feelers  Toward  Red  Cbina 
Cautious  U.S.  proposals  to  expand  Infor- 
mal contacts  with  mainland  China  through 
the    exchange    of    newsmen,    scientists    and 
scholars  have  again  been  denounced  by  the 
Communist  authorities   as  "deception"  and 
"sham."    Once  again  It  has  been  made  clear 
that  China's  unhealthy  Isolation  cannot  be 
ended  until  the  Chinese  themselves  are  will- 
ing to  move  away  from  Insularity. 

What  now?  Should  the  United  States,  lu 
the  face  of  repeated  arrogant  rebuffs,  simply 
shrug  and  forget  the  whole  thing?  Or  should 
it  continue  its  efforts  to  reach  out  In  the 
hope  that,  one  day,  the  authorities  In  Peking 
win  be  prepared  to  respond  more  amicably? 
Secretary  of  State  Rusk.  In  recent  testi- 
mony before  a  House  subcommittee,  offered 
a  sound  guideline  when  he  noted  that  "We 
must  avoid  assuming  the  existence  of  an 
unending  and  inevitable  state  of  hosUUty  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  rulers  of  mainland 
China." 

The  key  words  here  are  unending  and  In- 
evitable. 

If  history  teaches  anything.  It  Is  that  In 
relations  between  nations  few.  If  any,  things 
are  permanent  or  unavoidable.  For  more 
than  a  century  American-Chinese  relations 
have  been  marked  by  periods  of  both  friend- 
ship and  hostility,  more  often  the  latter  In 
the  pre-C<Mnmunlst  period  than  most  Ameri- 
cans realize.    The  wheel  can  turn  again. 

Certainly  few  Asian  experts.  In  or  out  of 
government,  expected  any  poslUve  response 
from  Peking  to  the  American  feelers  for  non- 
official  contacts.  The  present  Chinese  lead- 
ership has  often  enough  made  clear  Its  feel- 
Inj^  on  this  score.  We  should  by  now  have 
realized  that  the  distrust  the  Chinese  voice 
about  much  of  the  world,  paranoid  though 
it  often  seems,  may  well  actually  exist  In 
tho  minds  of  China's  leaders. 

But  even  giving  full  regard  to  the  deter- 
minative force  of  Chinese  suspicions,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  present  aging  leader- 
ship win  one  day  disappear  from  the  scene, 
leaving  behind  successors  who  may  be  pre- 
pared to  respond  quite  differently  to  over- 
tures from  without.  This  is  the  possibility 
the  Unlt«d  States  should  be  prepared  to  act 
upon,  regardless  of  initial  rebuffs. 

Mao  himself  has  several  times  publicly 
expressed  concern  over  what  he  feels  Is  a 
lack  of  revolutionary  ardor  among  the  young- 
er, emerging  echelon  of  Chinese  leaders  and 
party  members.  Presumably,  Mao  Is  both- 
ered because  these  younger  men — who  have 
come  to  maturity  In  a  China  far  different 
from  that  known  by  Mao  and  his  genera- 
tion— do  not  share  all  the  preconceptions  and 
dogmas  which  ccxnprise  the  thinking  of 
today's  leaders. 

These  are  the  men  toward  whom  the 
world  should  look  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope 
that  the  Chinese  wUl  eventually  modify  their 
dangerous  and  unrealistic  poUcles.  They  are 
not  going  to  democratize  China,  or  abandon 


all  of  the  dogmas  of  the  present.  But  they 
may  be  prepared  to  lessen  tensions  consider- 
ably by  reopening  the  dialogue  with  the 
West,  particularly  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  opportunity  toward  which  U.S. 
policy  should  be  pointed,  at  the  same  time 
the  policy  of  containment  of  China's  aggres- 
sive stance  is  pursued. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25, 1966 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  capable  and  dedicated  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  is  my  esteemed  good  friend 
the  Honorable  John  J.  McFall.  For  10 
years  he  had  given  distinguished  repre- 
sentation to  the  great  15th  Congressional 
District  of  California.  The  citizens  of 
that  district  recently  honored  him  with  a 
testimonial  dirmer  at  which  the  Honor- 
able Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien  spoke  of  John  McFall's  accom- 
plishments and  of  his  splendid  record  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  com- 
mend the  Postmaster  General's  excel- 
lent speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address   bt   Postmaster   General   Lavitrence 

F.  O'Brien,  Dinner  roH  Congressman  John 

McFall.  at  the  Faircrottnds  Acricttltitral 

BuiLDiNO,  Stockton,  Calip.,  April  16.  1966 

Reverend  De  Vries,  Congressman  McFall, 

Chairman  Wisdom.  Chairman  Darrah.  Mayor 

Rlshwaln.  and  Dr.  Barkett.  I  am  deUghted  to 

be  with  you  this  evening. 

And  I  am  proud  to  be  represenUng  Presi- 
dent Johnson  who  Joins  with  you  In  this 
15th  Congressional  District  In  expressing  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  for  a  remarkable 
man.  and  a  great  legislator,  your  own  Con- 
gressman John  McFall. 

Some  time  back  I  read  the  findings  of  a 
Gallup  poll  that  admittedly  surprised  me. 

According  to  the  pollsters,  57  percent  of 
the  American  people  were  unable  to  IdenUfy 
their  Congressman. 

I  can  think  of  a  few  Congressmen  who 
might  have  derived  a  lot  of  aid  and  comfort 
from  those  figures. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  the  man  you  are 
honoring  tonight  Isn't  one  of  them. 

And  It's  obvious  from  looking  at  this  fine 
crowd  here  In  Stockton  that  -you  all  know 
him  and  respect  him. 

And  you  should  know  and  respect  him. 
I  have  become  fairly  well  acquainted  with 
Congress  and  I  can  tell  you  that  John  Mc- 
Fall has,  during  his  almost  10  years  of  serv- 
ice, complied  an  outstanding  reputation  for 
his  knowledge,  his  drive,  his  fairness,  and  cer- 
tainly for  his  continuous,  constructive — and 
successful— efforts  to  advance  the  InteresU 
of  his  constituents  and.  more  than  that  the 
Interests  of  this  Nation. 

CaUfomla  voters  have  proven  themselves 
imusually  sharp,  so  sharp  Indeed  that  they 
have  punctured  some  rather  large  and  overly 
Inflated  political  balloons, 

I'm  told  by  an  insider  that  during  the 
annual  Thanksgiving  parade,  given  by  Macys 
Department  Store  In  America's  largest  city 
and  second  largest  State,  they  try  to  keep 
gas  begs  away  from  any  visiting  Callfomlans. 
Well,  never  fear,  you  don't  have  to  go  Eact, 
for  you  can  get  some  pretty  strange  gas  bags 
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this  coming  November,  long  before  Tbanka- 
glvlng. 

Th&nkaglvlng  vlll,  DAtuimUy.  come  alter- 
ward. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  spend  a  Uttle  time 
t&lUag  to  you  about  America's  No.  I  indus- 
try. 

It  Is  an  Industry  that  Is  of  more  than  pass- 
ing Importance  here  In  California. 

It  Is  an  Industry  that  has  received  un- 
usual— In  fact,  unprecedented — support  from 
the  89th  Congress,  and  from  leading  Demo- 
crats like  Lyndon  Johnson  and  John  McFaix. 

What  Is  that  Industry? 

Automobiles,  airplanes,  construction,  mis- 
siles, chemicals? 

No.  though  the  Industry  I  have  in  mtnd  is 
basic  to  the  growth  of  all  of  these,  and  In- 
deed every  other  Industry. 

I  am  tallilng  about  education. 

In  today's  complicated  world,  the  nation 
that  Invests  in  itself  through  education  is 
the  nation  that  Is  on  Its  way  to  new  great- 
ness. Or  as  another  Postmaster  General 
named  Benjamin  Franklin  once  put  it  more 
colorfully:  "If  you  pour  your  pocketbook 
Into  your  head,  it  will  never  be  stolen." 

Education  Is  the  skeleton  key  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  can  open  any  door. 

For  me.  as  the  son  of  immigrants,  it  opened 
the  door  to  opportunity,  just  as  It  has  for 
so  many  millions  of  Americans. 

We  have  already  done  more  to  educate  to- 
morrow's citizens  than  any  other  society  in 
history. 

But  though  we  have  done  well.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  not  done  as 
well  as  we  could,  or  as  well  as  we  should. 

This  administration  and  this  generation 
of  Americans  have  committed  their  resources, 
their  energy,  their  ideas,  and  their  hearts  to 
the  proposition  that  every  child  in  this  land 
•hall  have  a  chance  to  broaden  his  horizons 
and  lead  a  decent  productive  Ufe. 

Prealdent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  summed  up 
an  entire  nation's  deteraxlnaUon  when  he 
declared,  "I  wish  to  see  an  America  in  which 
no  young  person,  whatever  the  circum- 
stances, shall  reach  the  age  of  31  without 
the  health,  education,  and  skills  that  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  be  an  effective 
ciUaen  and  a  self-supporting  Individual." 

That  Is  our  goal,  and  we  will  not  rest  until 
we  have  achieved  it. 

We  are  taking  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
deprived  pre-schocd-age  children  under  Proj- 
ect Headstart  each  summer  and  putting  them 
In  an  environment  that  will  prepare  them 
for  school  and  will  encourage  them  to  fuUllI 
tbelr  potential. 

And  at  the  same  time,  we  are  going  to  Im- 
prove their  health  and  physical  abilities. 

We  are  now  starting  to  send  enthusiastic 
*nd  ^)ecially  trained  teachers  to  poverty 
areas  imder  President  Johnson's  National 
Teacher  Corps. 

We  are  putting  food  In  millions  of  aching. 
empty  stomachs  through  the  school  lunch 
program  and  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
we  knoiw  from  experience  that  In  so  doing, 
we  wiy  l>e  providing  countless  children  with 
their  only  decent  meal  of  the  day. 

We  are  taking  5  million  educationally  de- 
prived children  from  loiw-lnoome  families 
and  giving  them  a  second  chance  under  the 
great  new  Elementary-Seooodary  Bducatlon 
Act  of  1966. 

We  are  going  to  buUd  lum  schools  for 
them,  put  books  In  their  *^"*i\t.  establish 
remedial  reading  centers  for  them,  and  hire 
more  teachers  for  thetn. 

We  are  giving  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
school  dropouu  a  new  Immc  on  Ufe  In  Job 
Corps  Centers. 

We  are  finding  part-time  Jobs  for  other 
young  men  and  women  to  enable  them  to 
stay  In  school — or  return  to  school — under 
the  Neighborhood  Touth  Oorps. 


We  are  teaching  new  skills  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  school  dropouts  under 
the  manpower  training  program. 

Our  first  Postmaster  General  oi^e  re- 
marked that  "Well  done  Is  better  than 
well  said." 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  Johk  McFall  was 
following  this  precept  when  he  stood  up 
and  was  counted  as  voting  for  the  Presi- 
dent's elementary  and  secondary  school  bill, 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  the  National 
Teacher  Corps,  and  the  other  great  new 
programs  to  give  all  our  children  the  finest 
possible  skeleton   key   to   the  doors  of   life. 

Congressman  McPall'b  whole  career  Is  an 
example  of  action  designed  to  solve  prob- 
lems and  help  people. 

Yes,  my  friends,  education  is  the  basic 
element  of  our  time. 

And  John  McPall  has  signed  up  for  the 
duration  in  this  work. 

He  has  done  well  by  his  country  and  his 
district,  by  you  and  your  children  In  voting 
for  a  stronger  educational  system. 

But.  my  friends,  as  we  move  forward  In 
the  fields  of  education,  medicare,  civil  rights 
and  many  other  areas  at  home,  the  overrid- 
ing issue  of  our  time  Is  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  the  protection  of  democracy  wher- 
ever it  is  threatened. 

The  President,  the  Vice  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  others  have  explained 
time  and  again  why  we  are  In  Vietnam  and 
what  we  seek  to  achieve  there. 

As  President  Johnson  said  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  National  Freedom  Award:  "Our 
purpose  in  Vietnam  is  to  prevent  the  success 
of  aggression. 

"It  U  not  conquest:  It  Is  not  empire:  It  U 
not  foreign  bases:  it  Is  not  domination. 

"It  is.  simply  put.  Just  to  prevent  the  force- 
ful conquest  of  South  Vietnam  by  North 
Vietnam." 

Our  objectives  are  clear — clear  to  anyone 
who  examines  the  situation  honestly. 

But  what  is  not  at  all  clear  is  how  we  could 
pull  out  and  still  keep  faith  with  our  history 
and  our  heritage. 

This  Nation  has  been  committed  to  the 
principle  of  self-determination  since  Its  birth. 

If  we  abandon  South  Vietnam  to  naked 
Commimlst  aggression  we  do  more  than  Just 
break  a  commitment  to  an  ally,  we  break 
faith  with  almost  200  years'  commitment  to 
freedom:  we  break  faith  with  ourselves. 

I  wonder  If  those  who  counsel  us  to  pull 
out  of  Vietnam  would  apply  the  same  selfish 
reasoning  to  our  efforts  to  fight  poverty. 
Ignorance  and  tolerance  at  home. 

Would  they  abandon  the  war  on  poverty 
because  only  one  in  five  Americans  is  poor? 

Would  »hey  abandon  the  fight  for  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans  because  only  a  mi- 
nority is  deprived  of  them? 

Would  they  say  it  is  enough  that  most 
Americans  can  exercise  their  right  to  vote? 

I  cannot  believe  this  generation  of  Amer- 
icans Is  prepared  to  abandon  principle.  Is 
prepared  to  abandon  the  sacrifices  we  and 
others  have  made.  Is  prepared  to  abandon 
our  efforts  to  show  aggressors  that  violence 
does  not  pay  in  today's  world  merely  because 
the  task  ts  difficult,  the  way  rocky  and  full  of 
pitfalls,  the  country  far  away,  and  the  people 
yellow  of  skin. 

This  U  iU3t  the  American  way 

We  were  never  a  nation  of  losers — and  I 
dont  think  we  are  ready  to  become  losers 

DOW. 

This  U  psrUcrUarly  so  when  we  do  not  seek 
to  win  land,  or  colonies,  or  any  form  of  ma- 
terial gain. 

Our  is  not  a  selfish  fight — and  I  think  that 
is  something  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

What  then  do  we  seek  to  wlnf 

Ths  answer  Is  simple  to  say — dllBcult  to 
achieve. 

For  our  goul  Is  Vietnam  Is  nothing  more 
th*&  an  honormble  peace — where  tresdam  is 


safe,  where  human  rights  can  thrive,  where 
terror  has  no  place. 

We  have  undertaken  the  most  Intensive 
search  for  peace  In  history. 

You  cannot  find  In  all  the  annals  of  man  a 
nation  with  our  overwhelming  force  that  has 
searched  more  sincerely  or  more  thoroughly 
for  peace. 

That  search  has  taken  many  forms,  and 
has  been  directed  through  many  channels. 

We  have  twice  paused  In  our  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  the  last  one  for  37  days; 

We  have  asked  no  less  than  115  nations  to 
help  us  find  peace: 

We  have  requested  the  good  offices  of  His 
Holiness  the  Pope,  and  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council  ot  NATO,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  the  Organization  of  Afri- 
can Unity,  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross: 

We  have  sent  six  special  Presidential  en- 
voys to  34  coxmtries  on  a  peace-seeking  mis- 
sion: 

We  have  stated  we  would  discuss  any  pro- 
posals, without  limit,  without  preconditions; 

We  have  made  It  clear  we  would  discuss 
peace  formally  in  a  conference,  or  privately; 

We  have  submitted  the  matter  to  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations: 

We  have  brought  our  desire  for  peace  to 
the  direct  attention  of  Communist  China 
through  numerous  meetings  of  the  Chinese 
Ambassador  with  our  Ambassador  In  Warsaw 
and  our  Secretary  of  State  has  met  more 
than  120  times  with  high  officials  of  other 
governments   In   this   unprecedented   effort. 

But  it  takes  two  to  make  peace. 

And  thus  far  Hanoi  has  spumed  every 
g^esture. 

Some  whose  concern  over  the  Vietnamese 
conflict  causes  them  to  Ignore  our  unprece- 
dented and  sincere  drive  for  peace  have 
asked.  "What  Is  wrong  with  our  policy?" 

I  think  o6r  Secretary  of  State  gave  a  simple, 
direct,  and  Irrefutable  response  when  he  said, 
"is  it  Just  possible  that  there  Is  something 
wrong  with  them?" 

With  the  situation  existing  that  we  are 
searching  for  and  our  adversary  Is  spurning 
peace,  it  is  obvious  that  our  withdrawal 
would  lead  only  to  Communist  domination 
by  force  of  arms,  not  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Our  concern  In  Vietnam  is  to  see  that  the 
people  are  not  denied  that  freedom  of  choice. 

To  that  end  President  Johnson  has  asked 
for  the  help,  the  understanding,  the  com- 
m.ltment  of  every  citizen. 

He  has  asked  for  that  help,  that  under- 
standing, that  commitment — and  now  I 
quote  his  own  words — "so  this  united  people 
may  show  forth  to  all  the  world  that  America 
has  not  ended  the  only  struggle  that  Is 
worthy  of  man's  unceasing  sacrifice — the 
struggle  to  be  free." 

We  cannot  abandon  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom In  Vietnam  Just  as  we  cannot  abandon 
the  fight  to  make  sure  the  blessings  of  our 
own  freedom  are  shared  fully  by  every 
American. 

These  responsibilities  we  must  shoulder,  at 
home  and  abroad,  require  courageous,  dedi- 
cated, enlightened  leadership,  In  Congress  as 
well  as  in  the  executive  branch. 

During  his  five  terms  In  Congress.  John 
McFau.  has  continually  displayed  those 
strong  qualities  of  leadership. 

His  fellow  Congressmen  certainly  recog- 
nized this  when  they  chose  him  to  be  zone 
whip  for  the  California  E>emocratlc  delega- 
tion— establishing  him  as  one  of  a  handful 
who  lead  the  Congress — mold  Its  policy — 
direct  Its  activity. 

His  powers  of  persuasion  and  leadership 
have  resulted  in  many  direct  benefits  to  thU 
district,  particularly  In  flood  control.  Irriga- 
tion, and  conservation. 

We  quite  literally  see  concrete  evidence  of 
hU  effecUvenesB  In  the  New  Hogan,  Coman- 
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Che,  and  New  Melones  Dams — which  serve 
to  support  his  reputation  of  being  a  good 
dam  builder,  and  vice  versa. 

Congreesman  McFall  was  a  tower  of 
strength  in  helping  to  pass  Important  na- 
tional legislation  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson,  legislation 
such  as  tax  reform,  economic  opportunity, 
and  medicare  that  have  produced  greater 
prosperity  and  assured  wider  participation  in 
the  bounty  of  this  great  land. 

And  there  Is  no  doubt  that  he  wlU  con- 
tinue to  serve  you  and  America  effectively 
If  you  give  him  your  support,  If  you  do  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  keep  this  man  lof  action 
In  Cting^ss. 

Continue  to  give  him  your  votes  and  John 
McPall  will  continue  to  do  the  Job! 
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Pig-io-a-Poke  Packagrins 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF   CAUrOKiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  cite  a  recent  editorial  commentary 
by  Mr.  Alan  Harvey  of  Los  Angeles  radio 
station  KPOL  on  the  status  of  the  truth- 
in-packaging  consumer  protection  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  Congress  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  kind  of  good 
public  service  programing  that  contrib- 
utes to  a  well-informed  and  alert  citizen- 
ry fully  capable  of  playing  an  active  and 
constructive  role  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Government. 

As  coauthor  of  this  legislation  to  out- 
law deceptive  and  unfair  practices  in 
labeling  and  packaging  consumer  goods, 
I  was  p>artlcularly  happy  about  KPOL's 
editorial,  entitled  "Pig-in-a-Poke  Pack- 
aging," because  of  its  forthright  sujqwrt 
for  this  effort  to  provide  American  con- 
sumers and  housewives  vrlth  accurate 
and  complete  information  on  the  foods 
and  drugs  they  buy. 

Earlier  this  year  we  were  greatly  en- 
couraged by  President  Johnson's  en- 
dorsement of  this  consumer  protection 
measure  when  he  declared  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  Congress : 

We  must  also  act  to  prevent  the  deception 
of  the  American  consumer — requiring  all 
packages  to  state  clearly  and  truthfully  their 
contents— and  keeping  harmful  drugs  and 
cosmetics  away  from  our  stores. 

When  you  stop  to  consider.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  average  family  in  this 
country  spends  about  30  percent  of  its 
income  on  retail  items  not  presently 
covered  by  truth-in-packaging  laws  you 
can  well  understand  the  urgent  need  to 
assure  every  consumer  of  accurate,  com- 
plete, and  honest  information  to  help  in 
managing  the  family  budget,  and  to  en- 
able all  consumers  to  shop  and  buy 
wisely. 

To  achieve  this  goal,  the  truth-in- 
packaging  proposal  Is  designed  to  pro- 
hibit bogus  cents-ofT  sales,  as  weU  as  such 
meaningless  and  misleading  phrases  as 
Jumbo  quart  and  giant  half  pint 


In  addition,  It  would  require  a  clear 
and  readily  understandable  statement  of 
the  net  contents  expressed  in  whole  units 
of  measure  on  the  front  of  a  package. 

Moreover,  it  would  prevent  the  use  of 
packages  of  sizes,  shapes,  or  dimensions 
likely  to  deceive  consumers  as  to  the  net 
quantity  of  contents,  or  make  easy  com- 
parisons of  similar  products  in  varying 
sized  packages  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  the  ordinary  consumer. 

Though  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Ccwamerce  has 
not  yet  scheduled  action,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  is  currently  hold- 
ing executive  sessions,  and  there  appears 
to  be  some  hope  that  they  will  report 
out  a  bill  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Because  of  the  importance  and  timeli- 
ness of  the  topic,  therefore,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
excellent  editorial  commentary  entitled, 
"Pig-in-a-Poke  Packaging,"  recently 
broadcast  over  radio  station  KPOL  in 
Los  Angeles. 

PlC-IN-A-POKK    PaCKACINO 

(Commentary.  KPOL.  Thursday.  April  21, 
1966) 
There  it  sits,  stUl  bottled  up  in  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  Just  a  single  vote  shy 
of  approval  and  movement  to  the  floor  for 
full  Senate  consideration. 

It's  formally  called  Senate  biU  985 — the 
fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill — and  with 
it  ride  the  Insecure  hopes  of  the  U.S.  buying 
public  for  a  better  break  in  the  turmoil  of 
the  commercial  marketplace. 

The  measure  is  a  controversial  one.  It 
might  be  said  that  only  the  people  are  for  It. 
Civic  groups  and  trade  unions  with  a  total 
membership  of  42  million  have  endorsed  It. 

Ranged  against  the  prospective  law — spon- 
sored by  Michigan  Democrat  Panjp  Habt — 
are  such  big  guns  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, and  the  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America. 

Don't  leave  out  of  that  group  the  Potato 
Chip  Institute  International  which  may  be 
a  comparative  popgun  in  size  but  which 
bolsters  its  case — as  quoted  in  the  May  issue 
of  Consumer  Reports — by  saying:  "If  a  cost 
changes  drastically,  something  must  give 
either  weight  or  price." 

That  potato  chip  panacea  swallows  with 
some  difficulty.  There  are  various  ways  to 
raise  a  price,  some  devised  so  that  the  poor 
consumer  doesn't  even  know  he's  been  had 
Plenty. 

For  instance,  the  price  of  a  25-cent  bag  of 
potato  chips  stays  the  same  but  the  quantity 
contained  drops  from  3%  ounces  to  3% 
ounces.  Does  that  haU-ounce  reducUon 
make  much  difference? 

The  price  goes  up  a  cent  an  ounce,  16  cents 
a  pound.  Since  the  harried  housewife  Isn't 
likely  to  stop  to  compute  the  relative  values. 
she's  likely  to  wind  up  paying  the  extra  penny 
for  the  package  and  adds  to  the  pyramiding 
pile  of  pennies  for  the  pleased  potato  chip 
producer. 

Such  an  example  Is  comparatively  mlnls- 
cule.    But,  the  aggregate  amounts  to  plenty. 

A  seemingly  more  deliberate  attempt  to 
totally  confuse  the  shopper  can  be  seen  In 
the  new  packaging  approach  by  one  of  the 
major  national  bakeries  with  a  complete  line 
of  cookies  and  crackers.  The  standard  pack- 
age sizes  for  the  type  of  dinner  cracker 
affected  is  normally  a  half  pound,  the  three- 
quarter  pound  "stack  pack"  and  the  fuU 
ppund  package.  Now,  that  comparatively 
simple  roster  of  sizes  has  been  completelr 
scuttled. 


The  new  package  size  Is — ^figure  this  one 
out — 13%  ounces.  Bring  along  your  IBM 
computer  to  the  neighborhood  market  so 
that  you  can  determine  whether — at  its  post- 
ed price — the  new  package  represents  the 
best  doUar  buy  or  not. 

If  there  Is  any  kind  of  legitimate  raUonale 
for  such  an  odd-size  package  In  today's  mar- 
ket, it  escapes  understanding  here.  The 
standard  arguments  about  creaUve  packaging 
and  competitive  selling  Just  won't  wash 
either.  The  design  of  the  package  hasnt 
been  changed  and  there  must  be  another  ap- 
proach to  pricing  that  doesn't — with  such 
seeming  intent — ^make  it  literally  Impossible 
for  a  shopper  to  buy  Intelligently. 

The  examples  proliferate.  The  net  weight 
of  a  container's  contents  have  to  be  printed 
on  the  package  according  to  present  and  in- 
adequate legal  requirements.  But.  nowhere 
Is  it  stated  the  comparative  size  of  the  type 
that  must  be  used. 

Present  policy,  in  all  too  many  cases,  sees 
a  producer  printing  the  package  weight  In 
the  most  obscure  possible  place,  In  the  small- 
est size  type,  and  as  blandly  as  possible. 
For  Instance,  printing  the  weight  In  gold 
lettering  on  a  bright  yellow  background  may 
technically  be  acceptable  but— in  practical 
effect— It  ends  up  being  as  easy  to  find  as  the 
haystack  needle. 

Another  area  of  flagrantly  inspired  con- 
fusion is  the  famotis  cents-off  mark  on  the 
label.  For  example.  6  cents  off  what?  Pre- 
sumably the  former  price.  But,  how  can 
you  teU  you're  really  paying  a  lower  price? 

The  manufacturer  doesn't  control  the  re- 
tail price  at  which  his  product  Is  sold  and  a 
visit  to  almost  any  market  reveals  that  in  at 
least  some  cases  the  promised  saving  specified 
on  the  label  Just  doesn't  get  reflected  In  the 
actual  selling  price.  In  an  attempt  to  clarify 
this  issue,  there  has  already  been  a  move  by 
the  Instant  coffee  manufacttirers  to  create  a 
group  agreement  against  further  preprlclne 
of  this  kind. 

Some  people  may  not  care  about  what  con- 
stitutes the  best  buys  in  different  products. 
They  may  buy  solely  on  the  basis  of  Impulse 
or  Inspiration.    That's  their  privilege. 

But,  It  should  be  the  equal  privUege  of 
those  who  want  to  purchase  on  the  basis  of 
prloe  to  do  that  as  well. 

It  U  virtually  Impossible  to  do  so  today 
with  any  consistency.  No  one  wants  to  in- 
hibit genuine  creativity  and  competition  In 
the  marketplace.  The  company  that  creates 
the  better  mousetrap — or  the  riper  cheese- 
should  have  all  reasonable  latitude  In  at- 
tempts to  sell  It.  But,  not  at  the  expense  of 
genuine  understanding  on  the  port  of  the 
imwary  shopper. 

If  you  think  package  sizes  and  contents 
ought  to  be  given  some  kind  of  order  and 
standard,  write  your  Senators  and  Congress- 
man to  that  effect. 

If  you  think  such  Information  ought  to  be 
clearly  and  plainly  apparent  on  the  pack- 
age, write  your  Senators  and  Congressman 
to  that  effect. 

If  you  think  that — as  a  shopper — you're 
entitled  to  know  what  you're  buying  without 
becoming  a  slide  rule  expert,  then  make 
those  feeUngs  known  to  your  elected  rM>r«- 
sentatives  In  Washington. 

The  flnal  push  rests  with  us.  No  one  has 
to  tell  you  how  ihuch  of  a  factor  InflaUon 
Is  strartlng  to  become  In  the  retail  prices 
you  pay. 

Of  course,  truth  In  packaging  won't  keep 
prices  down.  It  can  and  must  keep  you  ade- 
quately informed  about  what  you  pay.  Pa- 
tient years  of  walUng  for  voluntary  Indus- 
try standards  to  be  adopted  have  resulted 
only  in  delay  and  deliberate  obfuscatlon. 

The  time  to  get  weights  and  prices  clear 
Is  now.  UnUl  that  happens,  every  day  the 
confusion  Is  compoxmded,  and  money  that's 
wasted  Is  yours. 
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Tax-Exempt    Manicipal    Bond*    Fioaace 
Prirate  Indostrial  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PKNNSTLTANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  distinguished  columnist  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette,  Mr.  Andrew  Chan- 
cellor, pointed  out  in  a  recent  article, 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  "is  unfairly 
handicapped  by  the  increasing  use  elSe- 
where  in  the  country  of  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  finance  private  indus- 
trial plants." 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  Mr.  Chancellor's  excellent  col- 
umn be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRi): 

Thk  Scimc 
(By  Andrew  CThancellor) 

"All  we're  asking,"  Robert  H.  Ryan,  head  of 
the  local  Regional  Industrial  Etevelopment 
Corp.,  was  saying  the  other  day.  "Is  a  fair 
contest  when  it  conies  to  competing  with 
other  States  for  Industry." 

And  he  made  It  clear  that  Pennsylvania  Is 
unfairly  handicapped  by  the  Increasing  use 
elsewhere  In  the  country  of  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipal bonds  to  finance  private  Industrial 
plants. 

Under  this  gimmick,  a  community  arranges 
to  build  a  new  plant  for,  say,  a  large  and 
reputable  manufacturing  company  which.  In 
turn,  rents  the  plant  for  20  to  25  years  and — 
this  Is  Important — finally  becomes  full  owner. 

The  community  raises  money  for  building 
the  plant  by  Issuing  municipal  bonds,  backed 
by  the  rental  agreement.  Such  bonds,  being 
tax-exempt,  pay  a  rate  of  Interest  lower  than 
corporate  bonds  and  lower  than  what  banks 
would  charge  for  a  commercial  loan. 

So  the  favored  company  gets  the  plant  for 
less  In  Interest  costs  than  that  company 
would  have  to  pay  by  conventional  financing. 

"Though  the  difference  In  Interest  rates 
looks  niggling."  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
noted  when  discussing  the  subject  recently, 
"It  can  amount  to  a  pile  of  cosh  over  an 
extended  period."  In  the  case  of  one  $60 
million  plant.  It  can  amount  to  a  saving  in 
interest  of  more  than  $9  million  over  the 
next  25  years. 

Nearly  91  billion  worth  of  tax-exempt  mu- 
nicipals were  sold  for  such  piirposes  last 
year,  the  Journal  reported.  Some  38  States — 
Pennsylvania  not  among  them — allow  the 
practice. 

This  use  of  public  bonds  for  a  private 
Industrial  benefit  distorts  the  concept  of  tax- 
exempt  municipals.  They  were  Intended 
originally  to  give  communities  a  borrowing 
advantage  so  they  could  better  afford  to  build 
schools,  water  systems,  and  similar  public 
facilities. 

Pennsylvania's  constitution,  expert  opin- 
ion holds,  doesn't  permit  such  distortion,  at 
least  not  to  the  degree  that  the  favored  com- 
pany would  In  time  own  the  plant. 

The  constitution  coxild  be  amended,  of 
course.  But  what  of  fairness  to  companies 
that  have  long  paid  their  own  way  in  this 
State?  Many  of  them  would  be  penalized, 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  competition  for 
labor  and  markets.  If  the  State  were  to  allow 
financing  privileges  of  this  sort  for  new- 
comers. 

Actually,  the  growing  abiue  of  tax-exempt 
municipals  may  invite  a  Federal  crackdown. 
While  ending  the  tax-exempt  principle  al- 
together would  be  drastic  and  unreasonable. 
there's  much  to  be  said  for  a  bill  proposed 


recently  by  Representative  John  W.  BTmNis 
of  Wisconsin. 

Where  an  indiistrlal  facility  has  been 
financed  for  a  company  by  the  gimmick  of 
tax-exempt  municipals  and  rent,  he  would 
simply  treat  as  part  of  the  company's  tax- 
able Income  "the  difference  between  what  the 
facility  would  have  been  rented  for  If  fi- 
nanced privately  and  the  rentals  actually 
I>ald.'" 

His  bill,  he  says,  "does  not  inhibit  any 
Ugltlmate  action  which  might  be  taken  to 
attract  new  Industry  •  •  •  (it]  merely  seeks 
to  neutralize  the  advantage  from  financing 
the  facility  through  tax-exempt  obligations." 

As  such,  the  Intent  of  the  bUl  deserves  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation to  Congress,  but  of  every  delegate  who 
doesn't  want  to  see  the  baby  of  tax-exempt 
municipals  thrown  out  with  the  bathwater 
of  their  flagrant  abtise. 


Address  by  OrisoD  S.  Marden,  President- 
Elect  of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
at  the  Poverty  and  Justice  Symposium, 
the  Law  School,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  April  16,  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2,  1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the^ 
president-elect  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, Orison  S.  Marden,  recently  de- 
livered an  address  before  the  poverty  and 
Justice  symposium  at  the  law  school  of 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  In  the  con- 
gressional district  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Marden 's  address 
was  the  legal  services  program  In  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Mar- 
den's  address  on   this  occasion  in  the 
Record.    Mr.  Marden  forcefully  presents 
the  case  for  legal  services  to  the  poor  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  American  bar 
to  support  this  program. 
Mr.  Marden 's  address  follows : 
Legal  Services  and  the  Wa«  on  Poverty 
(Remarks  of  Orison  S.  Marden.  president- 
elect, American  Bar  Association) 
We  are  gathered  here,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  great  law  school,  for  frank  and  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  legal  services  program  of  the 
OflSce  of  Economic  Opportunity.    No  subject 
is  of  greater  Interest  to  the  lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica today.    This  Interest  Is  quite  understand- 
able, for  In  addition  to  our  traditional  con- 
cern for  the  progress  of  the  legal  aid  move- 
ment, who  would  have  dared  predict — even 
3  years  ago — that  our  Federal  Government 
would  offer  to  finance  legal  aid  work  In  a  sub- 
stantial way? 

IJXIAI.  PBOaiXMS   OP  THE  POOR 

We  lawyers  discovered  long  ago  that  the 
poor  have  substantial  legal  problems  and 
that  they  badly  need  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance that  only  lawyers  can  render.  Since 
the  early  beginnings  of  our  profession,  we 
attempted  to  meet  these  needs  largely 
through  the  voluntary  efforts  of  individual 
lawyers. 

As  ouv  cities  grew  and  society  became  In- 
creasingly complex  we  learned  that  the  legal 
re<iulrements  of   poor  people  In   the  more 


populous  places  could  best  be  met  by  com- 
munity law  offices,  manned  by  lawyers  and 
directed  by  lawyers  and  other  community 
leaders.  In  recent  years,  largely  through  the 
effort*  of  the  organized  bar.  these  Legal  Aid 
Societies  have  been  established  In  most  of 
OUT  major  dtles.  They  have  received  their 
prlnlcpol  financial  support  from  lawyers  and 
the  OoRununity  Chest  or  United  Fund.  In 
Increasing  degree,  however,  and  especially  for 
service  In  criminal  cases,  tax  funds  are  now 
being  contributed  from  city,  county,  and 
State  sources  in  a  number  of  places. 

MORE  THAN   "LAWTEMS'   'RfS  CROSS'  " 

I  have  often  thought  of  legal  aid  as  the 
"Lawyers'  "Red  Cross' "  but  It  is  far  more 
than  that.  Indeed,  the  achievement  of 
Justice  between  human  beings  transcends  In 
importance  virtually  every  other  value  we 
have.  "Justice,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "is  the 
great  Interest  of  man  on  earth."  ' 

Leaders  of  the  legal  aid  movemient  have 
acknowledged  for  years  that  our  efforts  as  a 
profession  have  not.  and  could  not.  meet  the 
full  need.  Public  support  has  indeed  In- 
creased substantially  but  service  In  most 
places  Is  woefully  Inadequate.  All  too  few 
have  realized  the  true  Importance  of  pro- 
viding legal  services  to  poor  people.  Reginald 
Heber  Smith,  the  legal  aid  pioneer,  put  his 
finger  on  Its  significance  when  he  said : 

"Nothing  rankles  more  In  the  human  heart 
than  a  brooding  sense  of  injustice.  Illness  we 
can  put  up  with;  but  injustice  makes  us  want 
to  pull  things  down."  > 

The  same  observation  was  made  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  by  the  distinguished 
editor,  Lymaq  Abbott: 

"If  ever  a  time  shall  come  when  in  this 
city  only  the  rich  man  can  enjoy  law  as  a 
doubtful  luxury,  when  the  poor  who  need  It 
most  cannot  have  it,  when  only  a  golden  key 
will  unlock  the  door  to  the  courtroom,  the 
seeds  of  revolution  will  be  sown,  the  fire- 
brand of  revolution  will  be  lighted  and  put 
Into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  vrtll  almost 
be  Justified  In  the  revolution  which  will 
follow."  • 

While  lawyers  mxist  guide  and  lead  this 
community  service,  the  role  of  the  bar  Is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  medical  profession  with 
respect  to  public  hospitals  and  clinics.  Legal 
assistance  which  assures  to  the  poor  equal 
access  to  Justice  Is  therefore  the  concern  of 
all  segments  of  the  community  and  not  of 
lawyers  alone.  To  the  extent  that  legal 
assistance  is  not  provided,  as  Whitney  Sey- 
mour has  said,  "Poverty,  and  not  the  Judge, 
may  be  deciding  the  case."*  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say.  as  Judge  Learned  Hand  did 
some  years  ago: 

"If  we  are  to  keep  our  democracy,  there 
must  be  one  commandment:  Thou  shalt  not 
ration  Justice."  • 

NEED  FOR  PtJBlJC  PUNOS 

I  have  mentioned  these  philosophical  and 
historical  considerations  to  demonstrate  tliat 
there  is  sound  reason  and  precedent  for  the 
use  of  public  funds  to  support  community 
law  offices  serving  the  poor  in  both  civil 
and  criminal  matters.  We  are  told  that  to- 
day some  33  million  people  live  In  families 
with  annual  Incomes  under  $3,000.  The 
need  Is  obviously  too  great  for  private  char- 
ity. 

CONCERN  op  THE  LAWYERS 

Yet,  when  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity announced  Its  willingness  to  assist  in 
financing  legal  services  for  the  poor,  many 
lawyers  were  skeptical  and  suspicious.  Here 
are  some  fairly  typical  reactions: 

What  Is  big  brother  up  to  now? 

Is  our  precious  Independence  In  danger? 

Are  we  going  to  be  "socialized"  by  snoop- 
ing "feds"  from  Washington? 

Will  the  Federal  program  help  or  hurt  our 
legal  aid  society? 
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Will  the  Federal  program  compete  with  the 
bar,  especially  with  the  struggling  neighbor- 
hood lawyer? 

These  and  similar  questions  were  the  nat- 
ural concern  of  many  lawyers  and  bar  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  land. 

REACTION  OF  THE  ABA 

Such  was  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  national  leadership  of  our  profession  in 
late  1964.  Lewis  F.  Powell  of  Richmond,  Va, 
was  then  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. In  my  opinion,  he  will  go  down 
In  history  as  a  great  statesman  of  our  pro- 
fession. Conservative  by  nature  and  en- 
vironment. President  Powell  saw  the  oppor- 
tunities as  well  as  the  dangers  in  the  new 
program. 

Should  we  toke  off  our  gloves  and  fight  a 
program  formulated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  enthusiastically  endorsed 
by  the  executive  branch  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment? Or  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
pout?  The  example  set  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession was  fresh  In  the  minds  of  all  of  us. 

The  proposed  program  was  subjected  to 
careful  study  by  President  Powell  and  other 
bar  leaders.  They  concluded  that  if  the  pro- 
gram were  properly  implemented  along  pro- 
fessional lines.  It  merely  involved  financial 
assistance  to  local  communities  for  more  and 
better  legal  aid — a  movement  which  the  or- 
ganized bar  had  been  actively  promoting  for 
many  years.  The  precious  Independence  and 
traditions  of  our  profession  would  not  be  in 
Jeopardy  so  long  as  the  Implementing  rules 
which  affect  the  services  of  lawyers  are  con- 
trolled by  the  bar. 

Accordingly,  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  recommended  that 
the  organized  bar  tender  good  faith  coopera- 
tion to  the  Office  of  EX;onomic  Opportunity 
and  seek  participation  In  creating  and  di- 
recting the  program  along  proper  lines.  This 
recommendation  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  the  house  of  delegates  of  the 
association  In  February  1965.  The  house,  as 
you  know,  is  oompoeed  largely  of  representa- 
tives of  all  State  bar  associations  and  the 
major  city  bar  associations.  In  a  real  sense, 
therefore,  the  house  represents  the  Nation's 
lawyers. 

ABA-OEO    COOPERATION 

Our  offer  of  cooperation  and  participation 
was  warmly  received  by  Sargent  Shrlver,  the 
OEO  Director,  and  since  that  time  officers 
and  staff  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
have  worked  closely  and  intimately  with  the 
staff  of  the  legal  services  program.  In  addi- 
tion, a  national  advisory  committee  of  23 
members  meets  regularly  virlth  OBO  staff. 
All  but  one  of  the  advisory  committee  mem- 
bers are  lawyers.  Five  are  official  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Bar  Association.  They 
are  President  Kuhn,  former  President  Powell, 
John  W.  Cummlskey,  chairman  of  the  ABA 
Legal  Aid  Committee,  F.  William  McCalpln, 
chairman  of  the  ABA  Committee  on  the 
Availability  of  Legal  Services,  and  myself. 
The  National  Bar  Association  is  represented 
by  Its  president,  Revlus  O.  Ortlque,  Jr.,  and 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation by  Its  president,  Theodore  Voorhees 
and  director  Edward  Q.  Carr  of  the  New 
York  Legal  Aid  Society. 

You  will  shortly  hear  from  E.  Clinton 
Bamberger,  the  dlsUnguished  Maryland 
lawyer  who  is  director  of  the  legal  services 
program.  After  you  have  met  him  and 
talked  with  him,  I  think  you  vrtll  agree  with 
me  that  you  or  I  would  be  delighted  to  have 
him  as  a  partner  In  the  practice  of  law.  That 
Is  as  high  a  compliment  as  one  lawyer  can 
pay  to  another. 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bamberger  Is  Just 
as  keenly  Intereeted  as  we  are  In  preserv- 
ing the  Independence  and  traditions  of  our 
profession.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he,  nor  the  fine  staff  he  Is  build- 
ing, woiUd  knovrtngly  do  anything  to  weaken 
the  profession  of  which  they  too  are  mem- 
bers. 
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I  Will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
gram as  you  win  hear  these  from  the  di- 
rector himself.  However,  I  would  again 
emphasize  that  the  program.  In  Its  essentials, 
is  simply  more  and  better  legal  aid.  financed 
In  port  with  f\inds  you  and  I  pay  in  Federal 
taxes.  The  lawyers  participating  In  this  pro- 
gram, as  Dean  Page  Keeton  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Law  School  said  the  other  day,  will 
be  helping  "to  preserve  the  free  society  In 
which  we  live."  • 

All  programs  are  controlled  locally.  The 
canons  of  ethics  remain  Intact.  If  the  can- 
ons are  not  observed  In  any  particular,  the 
fault  will  lie  with  local  enforcement.  In- 
digency standards  are  established  locally  and 
If  any  competition  with  practicing  lawyers 
should  develop.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of 
Washington. 

In  assessing  the  Impact  of  the  legal  services 
program,  I  hope  that  the  bar  will  have  faith 
and  confidence  In  Its  national  leadership. 
We  have  no  Intention  of  bargaining  away 
any  of  our  precious  traditions  or  Independ- 
ence. On  the  contrary,  we  would  fight  tooth 
and  nail  any  attempt  along  these  lines.  We 
are  working  closely  with  Mr.  Bamberger  and 
his  staff.  If  Director  Bamberger  objects  to 
our  looking  over  his  shoulder,  he  has  given 
no  Indication  of  It.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
confident  that  he  and  his  chief,  Sargent 
Shrlver,  genuinely  welcome  our  participa- 
tion. 

A     GOLDEN     OPPORTTJNITT 


•  Brownell,  op.  ctt.,  xvlil. 

•  Keeton,  "The  Need  for  Legal  Aid  Services 
to  the  Poor,"  Symposium  on  Law  and  Pov- 
erty, Austin,  Tex.,  Mar.  24.  1966. 

'  Kuhn.  "Foreword  to  Guidelines  for  Legal 
Services  Program,"  pubUshed  by  Office  of 
Economic  Opportxmlty.  1966. 


Remarks  by  Vice  President  Habert  Hum- 
phrey  at  the  Goddard  Memorial  Dinner 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


The  legal  services  program  gives  to  our 
profession  a  golden  opportunity  to  move 
forward  more  rapidly  than  we  had  ever 
thought  possible  in  serving  the  legal  needs 
of  the  poor.  The  program,  as  President 
Kuhn  has  pointed  out,  "offers  new  oppor- 
tunities for  extension  and  Improvement  of 
legal  assistance  for  the  poor  In  cities  and 
counties,  large  and  small,  throughout  the 
Nation." ' 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  program  will 
depend  largely  on  the  character  and  strength 
of  participation  by  the  bar  at  the  local  level. 
Bar  associations  should  be  working  closely 
with  conununity  leaders  in  the  preparation 
of  approprlote  programs  tailored  to  com- 
munity needs.  Where  possible  It  Is  wise  to 
build  upon  existing  facilities,  especially  the 
local  legal  old  society  If  one  exists.  A  great 
deal  of  Information  and  help  In  planning 
these  programs  Is  available  from  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  and  OEO  staff. 
Bar  leaders  should  also  read  the  fine  article 
by  Howard  C.  Westwood  of  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia  Bar,  entitled  "Legal  Aid's  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity"  In  the  February  1966 
Issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal. 

If  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
portunities I  have  no  doubt  that  we  wUl 
regret  It  and  that  history  will  not  deal  kindly 
with  our  default.  The  program  wUl  sharply 
advance  the  progress  of  the  legal  aid  move- 
ment, one  of  the  most  cherished  projects  of 
the  organized  bar.  We  are  freely  given  a 
strong  voice  In  Its  operating  policies  at  the 
naUonal  level.  Actual  operations  will  be 
controlled  at  the  community  level  where 
lawyers  wUI  be  In  the  driver's  seat.  Our  in- 
dependence and  tradiUona  are  not  In  fact 
threatened. 

In  helping  to  carry  out  a  program  estab- 
lished by  our  National  Government  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  of  equal  Justice  for 
all,  we  have  nothing  to  lose  and  much  to 
gain  In  terms  of  public  service  and  good  will' 
for  our  profession. 


'  The    Writings    and    St>eeche8    of    Daniel 
Webster,  vol.  3,  p.  300  (Little  Brown  &  Co 
1903). 

» Brownell,  Legal  Aid  In  the  United  States, 
xllltl951). 

•  Brownell,  op.  clt.,  xlll. 

«1961  Report  of  ABA  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Legal  Aid  Work. 


OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  26, 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Vice  Pres- 
ident Humphrey  has  been  chairman  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and-  Space 
Council  for  a  little  more  than  a  year. 
At  about  the  time  he  took  office,  he  can- 
didly stated  that  he  knew  very  little  about 
the  specific  details  of  our  national  space 
program  but  that  he  Intended  to  learn  all 
that  he  could,  and  leam  fast. 

The  speech  which  he  delivered  on 
March  16  at  the  National  Space  Club's 
annual  Goddard  Memorial  Dinner,  and 
which  I  include  in  the  Record  for  the 
benefit  and  edification  of  my  colleagues, 
shows  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  He 
has  learned  fast.  He  has  become.  In  a 
very  short  time  and  In  a  very  real  sense, 
one  of  the  country's  leaders  in  the  enor- 
mous task  of  exploring  space  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  His  address  clearly  reveals 
his  dynamic  outlook  and  eagerness  to 
demonstrate  our  leadership  In  every 
aspect  of  space  exploration  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  mankind  and  to  promote  there- 
by our  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
world. 

Remarks  by   Vice  President  Hubert  Htnc- 
PHREY  at  the  Goddard  Memorial  Dinner 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16.  1966 
Today  we  commemorate  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  Dr.  Robert  Goddard's  launching  of 
the  first  liquid-fuel  rocket. 

As  we  all  know  so  well.  Dr.  Goddard's  recog- 
nition came  long  after  it  should  have  come. 
But  today  there  is  no  question  of  his  role 
in  moving  man  Into  space. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today  received  the  Goddard 
Award.  I  was  privileged  to  take  part  In  that 
ceremony,  as  chairman  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council. 

Tonight  I  particularly  wish  to  commend 
the  National  Space  Club,  which  already  has 
done  so  much  to  open  up  the  space  age,  on 
the  award  of  Its  first  annual  Dr.  Hugh  L. 
Dryden  Fellowship. 

When  I  addressed  you  a  year  ago  I  con- 
fessed myself  a  newcomer  In  space,  but  I 
promised  to  be  a  diligent  student. 

I  have  not  yet  been  put  into  orbit.  How- 
ever, I  have  logged  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion miles  in  80  missions  here  on  earth  and 
many  of  those  missions  have  Included  visits 
to  NASA  and  Department  of  Defense  field 
installations. 

I  have  also  visited  a  number  of  private  In- 
dustry installations  vital  to  our  space  effort 
And  of  course  I  have  chaired  a  number 
of    Space    Council    meetings    and    followed 
closely  aU  aspects  of  our  activity  in  space. 

Let  me  share  with  you  tonight,  1  year  later, 
a  few  of  my  thoughts  concerning  our  space 
program.  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  I  have 
been  deeply  Impressed  by  the  dedication  and 
high  performance  of  those — both  in  Govern- 
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ment  and  private  sector — who  participate  In 
oiir  national  space  effort. 

Our  space  program  Is  a  superb  example  of 
the  kind  of  creative  partnership  for  prog- 
ress between  Oovemment  and  the  private 
sector  which  Increasingly  marks  all  areas  of 
our  national  life. 

I  wish  tonight  to  stress  two  things  that 
have  been  very  much  on  my  mind  regard- 
ing the  space  program. 

First.  I  am  Impreased  by  the  vital  tmpor- 
tance  of  maintaining  the  most  meticulous 
standards  of  performance  at  every  level  of 
our  space  effort,  from  the  worker  on  the 
shop  floor  right  up  to  the  top. 

Although  this  tremendoiis  enterprise  In- 
volves hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  it  Is 
vital  that  each  Individual  concerned  In  It 
fully  recognize  and  fulfill  his  own  IndU-tdual 
responsibility  for  its  success. 

As  yoM  well  know,  the  slightest  sllp-up, 
the  smallest  oversight  In  any  one  of  millions 
of  processes  and  procedures  can  put  criti- 
cally important  projects — and  human  lives — 
in  Jeopardy. 

I  know  that  I  am  preaching  to  the  con- 
verted here.  But  I  feel  this  cannot  really  b« 
said  too  often. 

Second.  I  feel  the  necessity  for  cost  con- 
sciousness. 

This  is  the  need,  to  put  It  another  way.  of 
getting  the  most  space  for  the  tax  dollar. 

These  are  times  when  we  must  exert  high 
discipline  in  public  erpendlture.  And  our 
space  program  cannot  be  exempt  from  that 
discipline. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  Interested  to  note 
the  theme  of  the  Potirth  Ooddard  Memorial 
Symposium,  sponsored  by  the  American  As- 
tronautlcal  Society,  which  many  of  you  have 
been  attending  for  the  past  2  days. 

Last  year  I  spoke  of  the  "year  2000."  But 
the  symposixmi  this  year  chose  to  focus  In- 
stead on  the  theme,  "The  Space  Age  In  Fiscal 
Year  2001." 

Certainly,  Federal  appropriations  today 
have  an  important  bearing  on  where  we  will 
be  in  the  future. 

I  have  examined  the  fiscal  year  1967  space 
budgeU  with  the  greatest  care.  I  honeetly 
believe  that  much  can  be  accomplished  with- 
in them  although  other  priorities,  notably 
our  effort  in  Vietnam,  have  required  post- 
ponement of  some  objectives. 

I  also  believe  that  we  can  and  will  achieve 
the  goal  set  by  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson :  a  manned  landing  on  the  moon  be- 
fore 1970. 

My  own  confidence  In  our  rapidly  advanc- 
ing science  and  technology  Is  such  that  I 
can  visualize  many  more  dramatic  achieve- 
ments ahead,  although  I  will  fix  no  timetable 
for  them. 

1.  The  exploration  of  the  lunar  sivface, 
and  possibly  the  establishment  of  one  or 
more  permanent  bcues  there. 

3.  The  development  of  a  whole  family  of 
earth-<M-bltlng  stations,  manned  and  sup- 
plied by  regular  ferry  services. 

9.  The  building  of  spaceports  In  a  number 
of  places  In  this  country  for  the  departure 
and  arrival  of  spacecraft. 

4.  The  development  of  recoverable  and  re- 
usable launching  vehicles,  and  manueverable 
space  vehicles,  with  a  consequent  drastic  re- 
duction in  tlte  cost  of  space  travel. 

6.  The  Improvement  of  propulsion  methods, 
with  the  xise  of  nuclear  as  well  as  chemical 
energy,  so  that  faster  and  more  powerful 
rockets  can  make  planetary  trips  In  a  week 
or  less  which  today  would  require  many 
months. 

6.  The  launching  of  unmanned  probes  to 
every  part  of  the  solar  system — and  perhaps 
manned  planetary  expeditions  as  well. 

We  must  not.  however,  become  so  totally 
fascinated  by  the  wonders  of  outer  space 
that  we  neglect  the  applications  of  space 
technology  to  a  better  Ufe  right  here  on 
earth. 


A  few  days  ago  we  orbited  our  first  truly 
operational  weather  saitellite — Essa  II.  I 
was  pleased  during  my  recent  visit  to  the 
Ctoddard  Space  FUght  Center  to  see  the  suc- 
cessful read-out  of  the  first  weather  pictures 
It  sent  back.  This  Is  a  satellite  the  entire 
world  can  tune  In  on — not  only  governments 
but.  with  a  relatively  small  Investment,  col- 
leges, or  even  individual  citizens. 

The  time  is  not  distant  when  we  will  be 
able  to  predict,  and  predict  with  accuracy, 
the  weather  everywhere  on  earth.  We  may 
even  be  able  to  control  it — and  thus  open 
up  many  arid  portions  of  the  world  to 
cultivation. 

Global  communication  by.  satelUtes  will 
become  a  fact  In  the  very  near  future.  It 
will  be  followed  by  direct  broadcast  of  both 
voice  and  TV  to  home  receivers  throughout 
large  sections  of  the  world. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  alone,  the  benefits 
are  already  impressive.  Improvements  in 
medical  Instnmientatlon.  resulting  from 
electronic  Innovations  in  the  space  program, 
are  already  beginning  to  revolutionize  the 
equipment  of  clinics  and  hoepitafls.  It  should 
be  possible  to  monitor  continuously  and  in 
deuu  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  patients 
from  a  single  location. 

Other  direct  benefits  will  come  In  the  form 
of  wideband  transoceanic  commxuiicatlons, 
improved  fewest  fire  detection,  and  highly 
accuracy  navigation. 

We  have  already  made  fantastic  strides  In 
devising  more  effective,  reliable,  and  compact 
electronic  equipment  with  a  wide  variety  of 
applications.  We  have  developed  improved 
alloys,  ceramics,  and  other  materials.  And 
there  have  been  other  innovations,  such  as 
the  accelerated  use  of  liquid  oxygen  In  steel - 
making,  new  coatings  for  the  temperature 
control  of  buildings,  and  filters  for  deter- 
gents. 

Our  progress  In  space  has  already  con- 
tributed to  our  national  security.  The  use  of 
communications  satelUtee  is  backing  up  our 
effort  In  Vietnam. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  our  Armed 
Forces  by  better  communications,  our  peace- 
ful appUoatlon  of  space  competence  for  na- 
tional security  takes  many  other  forms. 

Among  them  are  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  weather,  more  effective  mapping,  ear- 
lier warning  of  impending  dangers,  and  the 
detection  of  nuclear  explosions  in  space  or  in 
the  atmosphere. 

There  are  some  who  claim,  with  all  sin- 
cerity, that  the  terrestrial  relevance  of  space 
science  and  technology  has  been  much  exag- 
gerated. Concerning  this,  I  would  make  two 
commenta. 

One  Is  to  the  skeptics  outside  this  hall.  I 
think  they  have  forgotten  the  fact  that  this 
whole  field  Is  still  only  In  its  Infancy.  The 
best  Is  yet  to  oome. 

The  other  is  to  you.  As  you  constantly 
enlarge  the  horizons  of  space  science  and 
technology.  I  urge  that  you  be  everlastingly 
alert  to  recognize  thoee  dlacoveriee  and  In- 
novaUons  which  can  usefully  be  applied  here 
on  our  own  planet. 

Moreover,  it  Is  not  only  technology  that 
we  have  developed.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant, we  have  called  Into  being  rich  hu- 
man and  intellectual  resources — methods, 
capabilities,  insights,  and  management  tech- 
niques which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
problems  far  removed  from  speu;e. 

In  this  resi>ect.  I  want  to  commend  the 
initiative  of  private  companies  and  of  Gover- 
nor Brown  of  California,  who  have  shown 
the  way  toward  focusing  the  talents  of  the 
aerospace  Industries  on  matters  as  important 
to  our  everyday  living  as  traffic  congeeUon 
and  gart>age  control. 

I  believe  the  technique  of  systems  analy- 
sis—developed to  lu  highest  point  so  far  in 
the  aerospace  Industries — will  be  invaluable 
to  us  as  we  face  up  to  the  problems  of  urban 
Ufe,  to  the  pollution  of  our  waters  and  our 


atmosphere,  and   to  many  other  challenges 
of  today  and  tomorrow. 

I  believe  those  of  you  here  who  are  In  the 
aerospace  industry  have  a  very  real  obligation 
to  make  your  capabilities  more  widely  known 
to  State  and  local  officials. 

Why  you?  Because  the  technical  and  in- 
tellectual capabilities  you  possess  in  abun- 
dance were  made  possible  by  the  tax  dollars 
which  have  supported  the  space  program. 

Why  you?  Because  your  management  and 
your  workers  are  citizens  of  many  of  the 
communities  which  will  directly  benefit  from 
such  efforts. 

Why  you?  Because  It  will  be  a  practical 
demonstration  to  the  world  how  democracy 
and  free  enterprise  function  effectively  for 
the  common  good. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  International  significance  of  the  space 
effort. 

I  believe  It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  interest  of  peoples  throughout 
the  world  In  the  unfolding  space  age. 

For  example,  a  USIA-sponsored  space  ex- 
hibit last  month  in  Rangoon,  Burma — a  place 
most  of  us  might  have  Imagined  to  be  remote 
from  the  space  age — drew  over  250,000 
visitors. 

Astronaut  John  Glenn  was  there,  and  As- 
tronauts Walter  Shirra  and  Frank  Borman 
are  currently  winding  up  a  successful  swing 
around  the  free  Asian  capitals,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand. 

Many  countries  with  little  or  no  spb.ce  ex- 
perience are  showing  their  interest  in  a  very 
concrete  and  practical  way.  They  have 
realized  the  need  to  engage  In  space  pro- 
grams to  develop  their  own  scientific  com- 
petence, and  we  are  helping  them  to  do  so. 
Already  we  are  cooperating  with  about  70 
countries,  and  the  State  Department  and 
NASA  are  pressing  forward  with  new  initia- 
tives in  International  cooperation. 

For  what  I  now  say,  I  may  be  accused  of 
being  something  of  a  visionary — but  I  am 
encouraged  to  do  so  by  being  In  the  good 
comi>any  of  other  visionaries. 

I  believe  that  the  exploration  of  space  will 
have  a  profound  effect  upon  how  we  look  at 
our  life  here  on  earth.  It  will  put  all  our 
affairs  In  a  wider  and  more  wholesome  per- 
spective. 

Ever  since  Copernicus,  we  have  known  that 
our  earth  Is  a  small  planet  In  an  Immense 
universe.  But  while  we  have  known  this 
Intellectually  and  theoretically,  most  of  us 
have  not  really  taken  It  to  heart,  not  really 
fe^t  It  In  the  marrow  of  our  bones. 

As  the  full  significance  of  that  fact  Is 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  actual  explora- 
tion of  space.  It  will  seem  Increasingly  ab- 
surd that  we  have  not  better  organized  our 
life  here  on  earth. 

Our  experience  in  space  can  be  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  all  of  us,  wherever  we  live  to 
move  toward  the  establishment  of  a  world 
of  law.  where  freedom  and  JusUce  are  assured 
to  all — and  where.  In  the  words  of  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  : 

"Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any 
more." 


Poland'*  Millennhim  Celebration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OF    KEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
srreat  pleasure  In  Joining  with  my  col- 
leagues In  observing  today  the  millennial 
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tie? c^ntinuP  1^  infl,r.n.f  fu^  ^^f,'  ^^"^  ^^'^-  *"^  Particularly  that  of  the  Hon-  f  stating  that  we  wiu  not  opUe  the  m- 

fhP  ^n=Jr^  ^  influence  the  outlook  of  orable  Thomas  D.  Morris,  Assistant  Sec-  "^^  "^^"^  *^«  ^^'^^^^  indicates. 

hwK^          .^If  ■  *  ?^®  ^'■^  ^^^ '■^'"^"*^^'*  retary  of  Defense  for  Manpower    who         We^^o  reviewed  the  methodology  em- 

by  the  events  that  have  surrounded  Po-  worked  closely  with  our  commMe^  staff  1^°,^^  *°  developing  the  increase  WSch  is 

land's  own  observation  of  the  mUlennium  in  assessing  tL  analysis  MddPv^onin^  ^^""^  considered  for  Federal  civiuan  em- 

of  Christianity  in  Poland,  that  the  forces  tLfomSa  relevant   to   thP^v^n^  ?i?^T..  ^*  '°"'^'*  *^'  **»•*  ^ivU  service 

for  change  in  Eastern  Euorpe  cannot  be  creais                                          ^^  ^'  ment  ben^t«'^'^''!fHf^  ^'"'  ^*'"*  °^  '«"«- 

for^S^r -P  "'  '''''  T''"'"'"'  ^^  ^^^^  ^"^^'^  P^°^««.  "  was  necessary  to  re-  aTd  d^ectTa>?S,r  J^^^u^rv^rirC 
SlfrlvSfeJ^^eTf'^f  n.v.'r'Tf "" ''°'^"J'  ^'^  ^^^  ^nethodology  employe7i^  ^e-  f-fV^'^-  we%^repared  an^erLam/'c^c" 
Hpf»n  J!^  !t.h  f  '.^  ^^^^  ^^°^^'  '*'^^'  veloping  the  increase  which  is  being  con-  ^"°°  ^°'  military  compensation  including 
defensive,  and  fearful.  sidered  for  Federal  civilian  employees  "''^!^?  retirement  benefits.  Thu  re- 
Today,  thousands  of  devout  and  patri-  and  it  was  found  that  civS  servSe  caS  df.pl*?  t^*  ^""^  inclusion  of  these  costs  pro- 
otic  Poles  wUl  gather  at  the  Shrine  of  lations  considered  the  value  of  rptlrp  r^/h  J^  ^^  conclusion  that  you  had 

ESr'r~-^"'"^  s^^s^s^^^^-  BB^-—^^^ 

^^n^*^,  ''^"f  *^^  V  ""*  '^^^'  adherence  It  is  estimated  that  first-year  budg-  "asic  pay  budget.                   ^'*=*'  ^^'  '^^^ 

Uona?  uSv  tha[hal'p'^Pn"int*'T"'";  ^^^arycosts  of  this  pay  increase  program  We.  likewise,  reviewed  and  confirmed  your 

thrnnlhnf.f  f H.  f^           ^*"  intertwined  for  Department  of  Defense  and  other  ««t^f t^  oi  the  first  year  budgetary  JosU. 

l]'^f^^^°^\^^,^^^°^^^^-ye'^r  history  ot  uniformed  services  will  total  something  ^'°"°^«:                                         T^osts, 

tne  Polish  state  ukg  $552  million.  r^^„    »       .   ,                                   Amount 

But  the  Polish   Communist   govern-  The  Department  of  Defense  has  statpd  ^P^.'',*f«?to^  defense:                  (miliums) 

Steoara^fonrft  T"^  '''°''  ^,  ^^"'^^^  ^^"""^^  ^e^^"^^^  MoSsTat  it  ^now        A         S'.  ITJllV" ^^l'  I 

to  SownSadP  ?hP  r  T^^r"'°'^^'^"'*  f  "5^^"*  ^"  *^^  quadrennial  review  of  the         Reserve  peLnnel.-^-!!:::: ^^  7 

h^vp  rpffT^  f           sifniflcance     They  total  military  pay  structure  as  required        cadets  and  midshipmen..:"" ^ 

P«n?  ^^^         ^"°^^  ^  \!^"  ^^  ^°P®  ^y  ^as'  y^a'^'s  pay  act.  passed  by  the  Con-  Personnel    retiring    after   effecti;. 

Paul  on  this  occasion,  and  have  refused  gress.     In  this  review,  the  Department        ^***** 3  a 

to  grant  visas  to  thousands  of  foreigners  is  reexamining  the  whole  range  of  oav            "^^  ^^"^^^ ^6 

seeking  to  attend  these  ceremonies.  and  career  incentives  needed  to  attr^t               subtnt..i                                   

Perhaps  most  Important,  they  have  and  retain  the  numbers  and  tj^Tes  of        Active  dut^mo^iT.;?-,;:--^; "    ^^ '' 

Sovemenr'fof'Sncni  tf^'^^.'    '^^  skills   required   at  every  kve1-*SSL°i  ^eUrla^^'ilr^^T ScTi^lni.      '*' 

movement    for    reconciliation    between  and  officer— including  professional  spe-           At" ns  n 

Poles  and  Germans,  a  movement  that  was  cialists  required  to  have  advanSd  d^-  "-iii! 

given  new   impetus  by  the  recent  ex-  grees  before  entering  the  service  "^^^^  Department  of  Defense       641  4 

?u^^,.°l  conciliatory  letters  between  The  goal,  states  the  Department  is  to  r,.,,          ..                                                ' 

frchi^ef'''  '"^  °'™""  *=^"^*=^  ^^^-  fr^op^in^aginative  new  ^appSes  S  ""X  ^reTes^  "'^*="= 

wS  bPtt>.r  P^Hpnop  H.             ^.  the  solution  Of  problems,  many  Of  which  Medical  benefltei::: 1 1 

wnat  better  evidence  do  we  need  to  are  of  longstanding,   for   consideration  

document  the  point  that  the  Polish  Com-  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee               Subtotal —TTZ 

munist  regime  lives  on  fear— that  its  next  year.                                       ""ii-i^e  ^°-^ 

very  existence  would  be  threatened  if  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  any  special              °™''*'  ^^'^ 652  1 

on^ln'i^usThrP^I vi'r!^^^  \^^  ^^*f '^  °i ^1  need  for  further  justification  of  this  pro-  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased 

ominous  threat  lying  to  the  West  and  of  posed,  new.  pay  increase  for  members  ^  "^P^^  that  we  are  now  eneaeS  in^ 

undying  enmity  between  the  Polish  and  of  the  armed  services.    To  be  si^e    it  q«^'»r«'^niai  review  of  theToui^^ftaS  Sv 

German  nations.    But  the  Polish  people  would   be   deemed   very   moderate   ^d  f  ^k^""*  ^  required  by  last  year's  pay  Set 

know  better.    No  government,  no  matter  minimal,  and  is  comparable  to  that  be-  ,f         review,  we  are  reexamining  the  whole 

how  coercive  and  arbitrary,  can  wipe  out  ing  provided  this  year  for  civilian  Pm  i^^.^  ^7  ""i^  *^''^'"  incentives  needed  to 

the  influence  of  centuries  of  hist^  or  Ployees  of  the  GoverSnent.           °  ^"'  o    ?kms"fequi^°  at'eve"'"'','"  ^^  ^^- 

fr'uTtiat  wrreafflS'SS'"     ''  ^  '^>!^  ,«^^"  "«  contemplate  the  great  sac  and^'^i^'cerTn^di^*  T^Zes^mS- 

^PrvP  i?th  th!  o  n  K       ^^  f  "^^  °^'  ^^^^^   ^^^  '"ade   by  members  of  the  ^^  required  to  have  advanced  degr^be- 

fn  tip  w    .    *  Kw^^  ^P^®  *  landmark  Armed  Forces,  many  of  whom  are  mak!  ^°^^  ^''**'^°8  "^«  ««^'<=«-    our  goa!  uTtl  Te- 

in  the  Western  history.  mg  indescribable  sacrifices  TheL  ?a?s  iZ^uJ^^^ll"  •""^  -PP^^^^^  ^  th% 

it  will  be  generally  agreed  I  believe  thai-'  ?on^   «t.^!^f      ^'^'  '^'^^  *»'  ^^*<=i»  ^^  «' 

this  pay  increase  L  d^Siely  vJSnTeS!  Jo^'t^t^e  nelt  y'^  --•'^-"-   ^7  this 

Pay  Increase.  foMhe  Armed  Force.         fi^eJ  ra'mTm'.S^o/Jh'e^ouse'lS'S     -^  ''°'^""''-  ^^  •^^-»-»-  ^  ^hair- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  anTworSlL'Se'iS    "^   "'^^^^  

..^„    ^         °'  ®'"i^Jl!'"   °o    ^°''-   THOMAS   D.   Morris.               Single  Direction  Needed  in 

HON     PHI!  IP    I     PHIIRTN  Assistant  Secretary   or  Deitinse    (Man-                               t               .  ^ 

nun.  rniur  J.  rMILBlN  power),  before  the  house  CoMMrrrEToK                          Tran.portation 

OF  Massachusetts  Armed  Services,  Aprii.  28,  1966                                                             

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^-  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com-               EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Wednesday  Anril  ?7    »o/?/:  mlttee  on  April  22  you  wrote  asking  that  I                                         of 

weanesaay.  April  27.  1966  appear  before  the  committee  to  discuss  the  unv    nrii  i  .  »  «  .      «», 

Mr.      PHILBIN.     Mr.      Speaker      the  ^"^"^^ '°  P^y  of  member?  of  the  uniformed  "ON.   WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

House  Armed  Services  Commitee  has,  in  ^J^„  T*'*^'^°"!?J'*'  comparable  to  that                              of  Connecticut 

tTe  Z"^'""/  ""'''  ^'"'"^  ^"^  '°  ^^^^^      IZZU^'^''"'^  '°'   ^^^^'^    '=''"'-  IN  ruz  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

the  pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed        vl,      ,  1*       .  „,       ,  «.i:.or,«iaiivisa 

services  so  as  to  make  them  conroaSSe     -tife^nnnl^'  ^^^'^^^  *?**  ^**''"  ^educUng  Tuesday.  April  26. 1966 

tmre"lr  ^"'^""^^  ^"  "^"-^^^^^^  -ngeTn^LCdr^eyt^rteLTriS^  lea'f .  "^'t^^^^-    ^^  ^Peaker.  under 

Hir  t??P^°y^^-  '^  ^^'^"^^  ">  ba^lc  compensation  of  approx-  l^^^  '^f'i^"**  ™y  remarks.  I  am  pleased 

The  bUl  will  apply  to  r«tlve  duty  per-  '"lately  $303  million  is  indicated"  and  that  ?P  insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a 

sonnel  and  corresponding  increases  will  "^  "translates  into  an  increase  in  basic  "^^^  editorial  which  aw)eared  in  the 

be  added  for  Reserve  personnel    cadets  ?h  ^     a^^  percent."   As  your  letter  indicates.  New  Ujndon,  Corm.,  Day  on  March  8 

and  midshipmen,  and  persons  retired  anrcorf^^nmn  J  .1°  ^^^""^  **"*y  Personnel  1966.    The  editorial  is  entitled  "John- 
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proposal  to  establish  a  U.S.  Department 
of  Transportation. 

As  stated  In  the  editorial,  there  Is  no 
excuse  for  further  delay  of  this  pro- 
posal. The  Federal  Government,  it  Is 
rightfully  pointed  out,  entered  the  trans- 
portation picture  around  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century,  but  over  the  years  con- 
flicting policies  have  developed.  I  agree 
with  the  view  expressed  in  the  editorial 
that  a  single  direction  of  such  efforts 
was  needed  years  ago.  and  it  is  most 
certainly  needed  today. 
The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 
Johnson's  TaANSPOtTATioN  Dkpaktment 
Does  President  Johnaon's  proposed  U.S.  De- 
partment of  TraxLBp)ortation  mean  one  more 
bureaucratic  behemoth  at  a  sensible  concen- 
tration of  effort  within  one  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  solve  a  wide  variety 
of  problems  long  evident?  The  President  was 
emphatic  In  his  recommendation  that  Con- 
grees  create  such  a  department  and  specific 
as  to  which  existing  agencies  should  be  In- 
cluded under  its  umbrella. 

Some  Insight  Into  the  question  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there's  nothing  new  about  the  idea. 
First  proposed  In  193a,  It  subsequently  was 
one  of  the  1948  reccnunendatlons  of  the 
Hoover  Commission.  President  Eisenhower 
dusted  it  off  later  and.  more  recently,  a  con- 
gressional committee  advanced  the  Idea. 

The  Nation's  transportation  system,  rail, 
rocul,  air  and  sea.  cant  possibly  be  developed 
under  local  or  State  regulatory  agencies. 
Even  groups  of  States  have  found  it  Impoeei- 
ble  to  cope  with  such  pressing  dilemmas  as 
those  posed  by  the  bankrupt  New  Haven 
Railroad. 

The  New  Haven  situation  Is  but  one  small 
segment  of  the  whole,  however  apt  an  Illus- 
tration It  Is  of  the  inability  of  State  and  re- 
gional agencies,  some  quite  makeshift,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  workable  plan.  Efficient  transporta- 
tion systems  of  all  types,  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation  In  peace  or  war.  must  be  designed 
with  an  idea  of  the  relationship  to  one  an- 
other. The  Federal  Government  entered  the 
transportation  plcttire  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  but  all  activities  thus  far  have 
only  contributed  to  a  mlsh-mash  of  conflict- 
ing— and  costly — policies.  Single  direction  of 
such  efforts  was  needed  years  ago.  There  is 
XK>  excuse  for  delaying  action  any  loneer. 

It  may  seem  curious  to  place  the  Coast 
Guard  under  such  a  department.  Yet.  here 
again,  the  Coast  Guards  principal  functions 
today,  whether  breaking  Ice  in  rivers  so  that 
tankers  can  move  upstream,  studying  the  na- 
ture of  the  sea,  lnsp>ectlng  ships  or  directing 
safety  programs  among  pleasure  boaters, 
deals  with  basic  transportation,  not  with 
smugglers  or  slave-runners.  The  Coast 
Gtiard  Is  among  the  Nation's  more  adaptable 
and  effective  public  agencies.  As  such.  It  Is 
\inlikely  to  become  burled  In  the  new  de- 
partment. 

Like  everything  else  Involving  Pedeml  di- 
rection. It's  unlikely  that  the  proposed  new 
department  will  save  the  American  taxpayer 
money.  But  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  he'll 
get  a  lot  more  for  his  tax  dollar  If  the  depart- 
ment Is  established  under  an  able  adminis- 
trator at  the  Cabinet  level. 


Caacel  die  Grant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4. 1966 

Mr.     DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 


tion of  my  colleagues  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel.  I  am  sure  that  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  Members  will  agree  with 
this  excellent  editorial: 

Cancsl  the  Gkant 

One  of  five  cutups  who  disgraced  them- 
selves and  their  country  by  their  recent 
capers  in  Saigon  was  William  Davldon,  a 
professor  at  Haverford  College,  near  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Vietnam  Government  was  obliged  to 
expel  these  troublemakers. 

This  professor  also  listed  his  name  among 
a  group  advertising  that  none  of  them  would 
pay  Federal  taxes  so  long  as  U.S.  forces  are 
in  Vietnam. 

But  Professor  Davldon  recently  was 
granted  a  $12,000  Federal  fellowship  to  study 
In  Denmark.     That's  taxpayer  money. 

In  addition  to  the  dlscotu-tesy  of  palming 
off  such  a  character  on  the  friendly  Danes, 
we  think  most  Americans  will  subscribe  to 
the  belief  that  some  standard  of  good  citizen- 
ship should  be  expected  of  those  who  derive 
personal  benefits  from  grants  of  taxpayer 
money.  Washington  authorities,  we  hope, 
will  waste  no  time  In  canceling  the  Davldon 
grant. 


Policy  Endorsed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  CASEY 

or  'RXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  has  taken  note  of  the  ef- 
forts by  this  administration  to  reach  a 
better  understanding  with  Red  China. 

The  paper  states: 

Clearly,  the  Johnson  administration  is 
headed  In  the  direction  of  a  much-discussed 
policy  of  "containment  without  Isolation" 
and  this  Is  good. 

It  adds: 

The  United  States  Is  right  In  shovrtng  Its 
willingness  to  take  the  first  step  In  the  direc- 
tion away  from  a  United  States-China  war. 

I  include  this  editorial  which  my  col- 
leagues will  find  interesting  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

Containment  Without  Isolation 

The  flurry  of  diplomatic  statements  and 
proposals  coming  out  of  Washington  during 
the  past  few  days  underlines  the  Johnson 
administration's  willingness  to  work  at  es- 
tablishing peace  In  Asia. 

Consider   these  developments: 

The  State  Departments  invitation  to  Red 
China  to  send  scholars  and  scientists  to  study 
in  US.  colleges. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  provlously 
xinpubllBhed  statement  that  the  United 
States  welcomes  steps  toward  establishing 
an  era  of  good  relations  between  Red  China 
and  the  United  States. 

Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Goldberg's  state- 
ment that  the  United  States  Is  willing  to  see 
Red  China  In  the  United  Nations  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Mncc  Mansfdeld's 
proposal  that  the  State  Department  attempt 
to  set  up  a  peace  conference  which  would  In- 
clude Red  China,  the  United  States,  North 
Vietnam  and  "such  elements  In  South  Viet- 
nam as  may  be  essential  to  the  making  and 
keeping  of  a  peaceful  settlement." 

And  finally,  statements  from  both  the 
White  House  and  the  State  Department  Indi- 
cating that  they  "welcome"  Mansfield's 
prc^KMaL 


Clearly,  the  Johnson  administration  la 
headed  In  the  direction  of  a  much-discussed 
policy  of  "containment  without  isolation," 
and  this  Is  good.  Aa  Rusk  explained  It.  "We 
do  not  expect  for  the  time  being  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  seize  upon  these  avenues  of 
contact  or  exchange,  [but]  we  believe  it 
Is  In  our  Interest  that  such  channels  be 
opened  and  kept  open  •  •  •.  We  believe  con- 
tact and  communication  are  not  Incom- 
patible with  a  firm  policy  of  containment." 

Unfortunately,  whether  the  dance  involves 
the  United  Nations,  Vietnam,  or  Improving 
United  States-Chinese  relations,  it  still 
takes  two  to  tango,  and  Peking  Is  not  In- 
terested. The  U.S.  offer  of  permitting 
Chinese  scholars  to  study  here  was  quickly 
rebuffed.  The  offer  was  a  fraud,  Peking 
said.  And  Red  China's  attitude  was  summed 
up  In  a  recent  editorial  In  the  official  Peking 
People's  dally,  which  said:  "So  long  as  the 
U.S.  Government  does  not  change  Its  hostile 
policy  toward  China  and  refuses  to  pull  out 
its  Armed  Forces  from  Taiwan  and  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  the  normalization  of  Chinese- 
American  relations  Is  entirely  out  of  the 
question." 

So  the  outlook  for  achieving  anything 
through  Washington's  Increasing  flexible 
attitude  Isn't  too  bright.  StlU.  the  United 
States  Is  right  In  showing  lu  willingness  to 
tflke  the  first  step  in  the  direction  away  from 
a  United  States-China  war.  One  of  these 
days,  for  one  reason  or  another.  Red  China 
also  may  want  to  follow  suit. 


The  Cooley  Loan  Program :  American 
Free  Enterprise  Abroad 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NOBTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  wide  interest  and  the  numerous 
Inquiries  concerning  what  Is  known  as 
the  Cooley  loan  program.  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  discuss  this  program  in 
a  way  that  may  be  helpful  to  Members 
of  the  House  in  responding  to  persons 
who  seek  information  on  Its  purposes 
and  its  operations. 

At  the  outset,  I  will  say  that  I  have  a 
feeUng  of  humility,  mixed  with  pride, 
that  this  program  around  the  world  has 
come  to  bear  my  name. 

This  local  currency  loan  program, 
which  I  sponsored  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  was 
initiated  in  1957  by  an  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480 — the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
now  known  as  the  Pood-for-Peace  Act. 

The  program  complements  and  sup- 
plements other  foreign  assistance  activi- 
ties by  stimulating  private  U.S.  Invest- 
ment in  friendly,  usually  less-developed, 
areas  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  that  it 
has  planted  the  flag  of  American  free 
enterprise  in  many  foreign  places 

TRK   PROGRAM 

Administration  of  the  program  was 
originally  assigned  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington.  The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  reassigned  this  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  on  January  1,  1962. 

The  purpose  of  the  program,  broadly, 
is  to  promote  "balanced  economic  devel- 
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opment  and  trade  among  nations" 
through  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  the 
administering  agency  and  to  the  foreign 
country  whose  currency  Is  Involved. 
Certain  of  the  local  currencies  received 
in  payment  for  U.S.  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  made  available  for  loans  to  U.S. 
firms  and  their  affiliates  for  "business 
development  and  trade  expansion"  In 
those  countries,  and  for  loans  to  U.S.  as 
well  as  foreign  firms  "for  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utiliza- 
tion, distribution,  or  otherwise  increas- 
ing the  consumption  of.  and  markets  for, 
U.S.  agricultural  products."  Loans  for 
the  production  of  Items  which  would  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  compe- 
tition with  U.S.  production  are  prohib- 
ited by  the  statute,  as  are  loans  for  the 
production  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  UJ5 
production. 

AID  has  also  recently  revised  Its  pro- 
cedures to  provide  for  Cooley  loans  to 
U.S.  banks  or  their  affiliates  for  relend- 
Ing  to  local  enterprises,  both  U.S.-af- 
filiated  and  locally  owned.  It  is  hoped 
that  such  loans  will  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  strengthening  of  credit 
facilities  for  small  and  medium  size 
private  enterprises  in  less-developed 
countries;  promote  sound  development 
banking  concepts  and  practices;  make 
available  Increased  banking  and  credit 
facilities  for  private  enterprise  by  sup- 
plementing with  Cooley  funds  the  banks' 
own  resources  for  medium  and  long- 
term  investment  possibilities;  and  stimu- 
late wider  use  and  more  effective 
management  of  Cooley  funds. 

SOT7HCC    or    COOLXT     LOAN     FTTNOS 

Funds  for  the  Cooley  Joan  program  are 
derived  under  agreements  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480.  Until  October  31, 
1964,  the  statute  provided  that  funds 
allocated  to  title  I's  section  104(e)  could 
not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
ceeds of  a  sales  agreement.  The  law  was 
amended  on  that  date  to  permit  "maxi- 
mum usable"  amounts  to  be  allocated. 
Legislation  now  under  consideration  pro- 
vides for  a  transition  from  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  to  sales  for  dollars; 
but  It  also  provides  for  payment  In  for- 
eign currencies  to  the  extent  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  such  currencies 
are  needed  for  various  purposes  Includ- 
ing section  104(e)  loans  under  the  Cooley 
program. 

AID  does  not  have  extensive  control 
over  the  allocation  of  local  currency 
funds  to  the  Cooley  program.  They  are 
generated  as  an  Incident  to  Public  Law 
480;  the  host  country  must  agree  to  the 
uses  to  which  the  currencies  will  be  put- 
and  more  importantly  the  other  antici- 
pated U.S.  Government  uses  make  a 
large  claim  on  the  total  currencies  to  be 
generated.  In  some  countries,  where 
U.S.  holdings  of  local  currencies  are  so 
small  that  It  Is  presently  necessary  to 
convert  dollars  to  meet  local  US  Gov- 
ernment expenditures,  new  local  cur- 
rency deposits  will  be  allocated  for  that 
priority  need.  Many  countries  that  are 
of  great  Interest  to  U.S.  Investors  are  not 
traditionally  Importers  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products,  and  no  sales  agreements 
are  made.   Nevertheless,  when  funds  are 
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available  to  meet  demand,  the  program 
is  much  appreciated  by  U.S.  investors 
and  is  a  valuable  part  of  AID'S  efforts  to 
encourage  U.S.  investment  in  the  less- 
developed  countries. 

PtTRPOSES    AND   TERMS 


In  making  loans  to  "U.S.  business 
fii-ms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  af- 
filiates of  such  firms,"  AID  requires  that 
affiliation  be  evidenced  by  at  least  20- 
percent  ownership  by  a'  U.S.  firm  of  the 
applicant's  voting  stock — and  a  higher 
percenUge  may  be  required.  If  the  U.S. 
firm  owns  less  than  a  majority  interest, 
its  other  commercial  and  operating  ties 
to  the  applicant  will  be  looked  to,  to  de- 
termine that  the  U.S.  firm  has  the  power 
to  exercise  a  significant  influence  on  the 
applicant's  policies  and  operations. 

Loans  are  ordinarily  not  made  to  re- 
flnance  existing  loans  or  to  acquire 
equity  interest  in  other  enterprises. 
Cooley  loans  are  available  to  finance 
working  capital  costs— except  in  India, 
where  the  Government  has  asked  that 
we  not  lend  Cooley  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose— but  in  many  areas  AID  has  found 
that  ample  funds  are  available  from  lo- 
cal commercial  banks  for  working  capi- 
tal. Because  the  demand  for  Cooley 
funds  sometimes  exceeds  the  supply,  AID 
has  established  administrative  norms  to 
favor  applicants  whose  projects  have  the 
highest  priorities  in  terms  of  the  foreign 
coimtry's  economic  needs.  Hence,  when 
demand  does  exceed  supply,  AID  may 
limit  the  use  of  Cooley  funds  soley  to  the 
acquisition  of  fixed  assets. 

Maturities  are  established  In  accord- 
ance with  the  nature  of  the  project  being 
financed,  and  the  applicant's  projected 
cash  flow.  Grace  periods  are'permitted 
on  payments  of  principal,  but  not  on  in- 
terest, imtil  facilities  become  productive; 
arrangements  may  be  made'for  accelera- 
tion of  repayment  if  profltabihty  ex- 
ceeds expectations.  Loans  are  made 
and  repaid  in  local  currency,  with  no 
maintenance-of-value  requirement. 

Interest  rates  are  established  for  each 
country  comparable  to  the  basic  rate 
charged  by  local  development  lending  in- 
stitutions or,  where  such  Institutions  do 
not  exist,  based  on  the  existing  rate 
structure  for- similar  projects.  Taken 
Into  consideration  are  the  attitude  of  the 
foreign  government,  the  potentially  ad- 
verse effects  of  providing  funds  at  rates 
lower  than  the  cost  of  credit  to  local 
competing  firms,  and  the  danger  of  fos- 
tering uneconomic  enterprises  through 
financing  at  subsidized  terms.  Within 
these  limitations,  however,  rates  are  kept 
as  low  as  possible  to  encourage  bor- 
rowers. 


The  largest  Cooley  loan  to  date  has 
been  the  equivalent  of  $22.6  million  in 
Indian  rupees  to  help  finance  a  fertilizer 
plant.  Among  the  smallest  was  a  loan 
in  the  equivalent  of  $8,000  to  a 
popcommaking  venture  in  China— Tai- 
wan. Interest  rates  have  varied  from 
4  percent  on  a  loan  to  a  Colombian  affil- 
iate of  the  U.S.  firm  to  12  percent  on  proj- 
ects in  Bolivia  and  China.  The  present 
interest  rate  in  China  is  9  percent.  Rates 
on  recent  loans  have  been  6.5  percent  in 
Pakistan,  8  percent  in  Peru.  Korea.  India, 
the  Philippines  and  Israel,  9  percent  in 
Colombia  and  Paraguay,  and  12  percent 


in  Bolivia.  Loans  have  run  from  3  years 
to  20  years,  but  the  average  is  9  years  for 
repayment  with  a  2>/2-year  grace  period. 

PKOCXDCBES 

Application  for  Cooley  loans  may  be 
made  to  the  U.S.  AID  mission  in  the 
country  concerned,  or  to  the  appropriate 

Regional  Bureau  of  AID  in  Washington 

Bureau  for  Near  East-South  Asia,  Bu- 
reau for  Africa,  Bureau  for  Far  East  or 
Bureau  for  Latin  America. 

Guidance  in  preparing  a  detailed  ap- 
plication should  be  obtained  from  the 
AID  mission  or  the  AID  Regional  Bureau 
In  Washington.    However  in  general  the 
application  should  include  the  name  and 
organization  of  the  appUcant.  name  of 
the  U.S.  affiliate,  amount  requested,  re- 
payment period  desired,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  purposes. for  which 
the  loan  is  sought.    Required  financial 
data   Includes   the   applicant's   existing 
capitalization    and    additional    capital 
needed  to  complete  the  project  and.  If 
the  enterprise  is  already  in  operation, 
current  balance  sheet  and  balance  sheets 
for  the  past  3  years;  profit  and  loss  state- 
ments for  the  past  5  years;  and  a  current 
cash  flow  statement  together  with  simi- 
lar statement  for  the  past  3  years.    Pro 
forma  balance  sheets  and  profit  and  loss 
and  cash  fiow  statements  estimated  for 
future  years  are  also  required,  as  Is  in- 
formation on  all  equity  investment  con- 
templated and  the  amount,  source,  and 
repayment  terms  for  all  other  proposed 
borrowing.    Pertinent  economic  data  In- 
dicating the  benefits  which  the  proposed 
activity  would  yield  to  the  enterprise  and 
to  the  host  country  should  be  included 
and,  if  the  applicant  is  not  a  XJS  afSh- 
ate,  an  account  of  how  the  facilities  to  be 
financed  with  the  Cooley  loan  will  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  and  markets 
for  U.S.  agricultural  products. 

Prior  to  final  review  by  AID/Washlng- 
ton,  loan  staffs  in  the  Missions  are  asked 
to  cc«nment  on  the  project,  particularly 
on  those  factors  relevant  to  local  condi- 
tions. Public  Law  480  sales  agreements 
also  provide  a  60-day  period  for  the  local 
government  to  make  a  formal  statement 
of  "no  objection."  Final  concurrence  Is 
obtained  from  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

PROGRAM  TO  DATS 

From  the  inception  of  the  Cooley  loan 
program  (the  flrst  loans  were  authorized 
on  June  19.  1958)  through  December  31, 
1961,  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington authorized  176  loans  in  19  coun- 
tries, for  an  amount  in  foreign  currencies 
equal  to  approximately  $102.7  mUlion — 
15th  semiannual  report  on  activities  car- 
ried on  under  Public  Law  480,  87th  Con- 
gress, 2d  session.  House  Document  No. 
385.  From  January  1, 1962,  when  AID  as- 
sumed this  responsibility  In  accordance 
with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
through  December  31,  1965,  AID  author- 
ized 180  loans  in  the  total  amount  of  $196 
million — U.S.  dolltir  equivalent. 

Very  favorable  comments  have  been 
received  from  Cooley  loan  borrowers.  An 
American  firm  whose  affiliate  was  the 
recipient  of  a  loan  In  Indian  rupees  equiv- 
alent to  $4  million,  advised  AID  that  the 
loan  "was  of  enormous  assistance  In  es- 
tablishing a  firm  financial  basis  for  this 
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project — a  $12  mlllkm  pulp  and  p>cu)er 
plant — without  delay  and  contributed 
markedly  to  Its  early  ccmpletion  and 
successful  operation."  Other  US.  flrms 
have  commented  that  "the  filling  of  the 
financial  gap  might  otherwise  have  been 
Impossible."  tuid  that  the  program  "has 
provided  most  welcome  and  beneficial 
aid,  particularly  to  a  company  of  truly 
International  proportions  " 

AID  welcomes  Interest  in  this  program, 
and  Is  constantly  endeavoring  to  Im- 
prove its  procedures  and  to  expedite  the 
processing  of  applications,  to  be  as  re- 
sponsive as  possible  to  legitimate  needs  of 
X}3.  investors. 

The  Cooley  loon  program,  as  well  as 
other  AID  programs  to  assist  and  en- 
courage U5.  private  investment  In  de- 
veloping countries,  is  described  In  a 
brochure,  entitled  "Aids  to  Business — 
Overseas  Investment" — which  can  be 
obtained  at  no  cost  from  the  OfBce  of  De- 
velopment Finance  and  Private  Enter- 
prise. Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Washington,  DC.  20523.  That 
o£Qce  also  Issues  periodic  announcements 
of  local  currencies  available  for  Cooley 
loons,  and  will  be  glad  to  add  the  names 
of  interested  flrms  to  Its  mailing  list  for 
this  IniormatiorL 

In  the  food-for-freedom  bill  now  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Cooley  loan  provision 
has  been  carried  forward  without  sub- 
stantial change. 

The  committee  has  thus  far  made  two 
amendments,  both  of  which  are  in  the 
nature  of  clarification  or  emphasis  of 
existing  authority  in  the  law.  It  has 
stipulated  that  business  flrms,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  shall  Include  coopei*- 
atlTes.  It  has  also  put  into  the  proposed 
language  a  provision  making  it  quite 
clear  that  loans  for  private  housing  are 
to  be  included  in  the  Cooley  loan  pro- 
gram. 

In  its  last  previous  revision  of  Public 
Law  480,  the  committee  commented  in 
Its  report  that  housing  appeared  to  the 
committee  to  be  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial uses  of  these  loan  funds.  In  spite 
of  this  statement  by  the  committee,  very 
few  housing  loans  have  been  made  and 
those  administering  the  program  appear 
to  be  giving  preference  to  other  types 
of  business  enterprise. 

The  committee  report  on  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  will  comment  on 
this  and  strongly  urge  that  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  low-cost  private  housing 
development  in  foreign  countries  be  given 
major  consideration. 


Taldag  the  Serrke  Roate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 
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W  THX  BOUSB  OP  RKPRSSiarrATIVES 

Mondttv.  itpra  4.  1968 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  TrafBc 
Counsel  of  America  la  a  dynamic  new 
organization  in  Canton.  Ohio,  which  has 
made  remarkable  progress  In  the  com- 


puterization of  freight  rates,  a  program 
of  tremendous  interest  to  both  govern- 
ment and  industry. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  in  Trafllc  Man- 
agement magazine  for  April  a  feature 
article  describing  this  operation  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  many  in 
government  who  might  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  the  magazine. 

With  permission  granted  I  include  the 
article  with  my  remarks: 
TtAFFic  Am)  TH«  CoMPDTni:  Taktno  the 
"S«RV1CK"  BOTJTB — TRAmc  Manackment 
Rxvisrrs  TaAmc  (Tounsel  of  America, 
Now  THX  PrmsT  "Ijjtormation  Utiutt" 
Offeeino  Shippees  FuiXT  AirroMATO)  Dis- 

TSIBUnON 

Computer  men  would  make  bad  histori- 
ans: all  they  talk  about  la  tomorrow.  One 
of  their  favorltw  Is  about  the  day  when  bo 
much  Information  can  be  stored  and 
retrieved  automatlcaUy  that  a  new  kind  of 
enterprise — the  Information  utUlty — will  be 
born.  Like  a  combination  library  and  power 
company.  It  will  charge  by  the  unit  for  lt« 
services,  pumping  out  whole  programs  for 
Industrial  cxistomers  who  have  neither  the 
need  nor  the  wherewithal  to  bouse  such  vast 
data  resources. 

But  today  Is  here,  and  so  Is  such  an  outfit. 
Its  existence  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
industrial  traffic  men,  who  have  variously 
admired,  disbelieved,  dismissed,  envied,  and 
In  some  cases,  bought  Its  services.  It  was 
Introduced  to  Traffic  Management  readers  In 
our  February  1964.  Issue  as  Traffic  Counsel  of 
Ohio.  It  Is  now  Traffic  Counsel  of  America 
and  has  since  gone  far  In  more  ways  than  Its 
name. 

Its  president,  Stephen  Kovach,  could 
demand  a  hearing  Lf  only  on  wtiat  he  and  his 
staff  have  to  date  accomplished:  an  orlgln- 
destlnatlon  code  with  350.000  listings  in  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico;  an  18.000- 
unlt  carrier  code;  a  complete,  all  modal  route 
code;  and  actual  computer  atorage  of  com- 
plete freight  tarUTs.  In  the  building  stage  Is 
a  commodity  code  of  14.000  basic  commodities 
with  descriptions  totaling  over  300,000.  em- 
bracing all  classifications  and  all  tariffs 
regardless  of  mode. 

It  took  more  than  3  years  of  deadening 
labor  to  compile  all  this,  and  at  least  from 
the  tariff  programing  point  of  view.  It  Is 
far  from  finished.  But  with  It.  Traffic  Coun- 
sel of  America  Is  doing  a  completely  auto- 
mated raUng.  rouUng  and  bUllng  Job  for  a 
growing  list  of  shipper  customers.  "Traffic 
Counsel  of  Amertca  U  operative,"  says  Its 
president  In  his  quietly  aggressive  way.  "No 
one  else  can  make  that  statement." 

The  best  way  to  judge  how  complete  a 
computer-distribution  package  Traffic  Coun- 
sel of  America  offers  Is  by  a  quick  run- 
through  of  the  system  as  It  operates. 

A  customer  teletypes  an  order  to  TCA's 
computer  center  at  Canton.  Information 
Includes  product  number,  quantity,  destina- 
tion or  customer  Identity,  request  for  either 
cheapest  or  fastest  route,  or  actual  carrier 
designations. 

The  message  Is  received  In  tape  form,  and 
Is  either  converted  Into  cards  for  feeding  to 
the  computer  or  can  be  transmitted  directly 
Into  the  machine  through  an  Interface  unit, 
which  translates  It  Into  computer  language. 
TCA's  "on  line,  real  time"  capabUlty  can  ac- 
commodate IM  separate  communications 
lines  slmultaneoiialy  in  and  out  of  a  com- 
puter. 

The  machinery  then  figures  rates,  much  as 
a  rate  clerk  by  referring  to  Its  memory  storage 
of  tariffs.  By  random  access.  TCA's  IBM 
1440  can  read  Instantly  whole  "disk  packs, " 
one  of  which  can  hold  up  to  10.000  average 
tariff  pages.  Its  RCA  S301  Realcom  (real- 
time communications)  computer  draws  from 
eight  storage  tiniu,  each  capable  of  holding 
and  reading  instantly  8M  mUllon  charac- 


ters. All  the  equipment  units  can  update 
their  tariff  memories  taking  easy  account  of 
changes. 

By  the  same  method,  the  TCA  computer 
can  maintain  c\istomer  Inventory  files,  up- 
dating them  as  orders  are  processed.  By 
memorizing  customer  stocks  of  promotional 
materials  and  '"dated"  freight.  It  can  con- 
solidate these  with  orders  It  Is  at  the  same 
time  processing  and  consolidating.  For  cus- 
tomers that  furnish  TCA  with  dally  reports 
on  vehicles  they  have  spotted  for  loading.  It 
can  also  assign  consolidations  to  specific  rail 
cars  or  trucks. 

COMPLETE    reinCHT   Bn.L/BIJ.L    OF  LADING 

In  Its  fullness,  the  computer  can  draw  on 
Its  memory  bank  to  achieve  optimum  rating 
and  routing.  Including  rules,  exceptions, 
stopoffs.  traosloadlngs  and  other  variables. 
Thus  In  seconds  It  receives  orders,  checks 
Inventory,  consolidates  shipments,  rates  and 
routes  on  the  bafls  of  complete  Information. 

With  this  done,  the  computer  prints  out  a 
complete  freight  bill/bill  of  lading  set.  priced 
down  to  carriers'  division  of  revenues. 
In  cases  where  an  f.o.b.  point  Is  different 
from  the  destination.  It  even  allows  for  the 
shipper's  being  credited  for  the  part  of  the 
bin  to  be  Incurred  by  the  receiver.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bin  copy  alerts  the  TCA  operator  of 
any  exceptions  that  have  not  been  pro- 
gramed for,  without  delaying  the  processing. 

Payment  Is  made  In  either  of  two  ways. 
One  Is  by  check,  which  Is  printed  out  as  an 
extension  of  the  bill  set.  The  other  Is  via 
teletype  messages  to  a  bank  where  funds  are 
simply  transferred  from  the  shipper's  ac- 
count to  the  carrier's. 

Finally,  the  document  Is  teletyped  to  the 
shipper,  whose  own  communications  equip- 
ment prints  a  nine-part  bill  of  lading/freight 
bill  set  which  he  distributes  Internally  and 
to  the  carrier  as  usual.  A  paper  tape  which 
Is  punched  by  the  shipper's  equipment  at  the 
same  time  as  the  bill  is  being  printed  may  be 
passed  along  to  the  carrier  for  its  own  In- 
ternal accounting  lue,  as  a  simple  bypnxliirt 
of  the  system. 

This  package  of  services  Is  what  TCA  calls 
TACT  (traffic  administered  by  computer  and 
teletype).  Mr.  Kovach  has  added  two  more: 
TACrriC  (totally  applied  computerized  tariff 
Information  center) ,  which  offers  shippers 
and  canien  the  company's  computerized 
library  of  Information  as  a  supplement  to 
their  own  rating,  billing,  routing,  and  plan- 
ning efforts;  and  TACTICS  (transportation 
and  computer  teamed  to  Integrate  carrier 
and  shipper),  which  Is  a  service  combining 
the  first  two.  Taken  together,  they  repre- 
sent exactly  what  kind  of  a  future  Mr.  Ko- 
vach plans  for  TCA— that  of  a  flexible  and 
widely  adaptable  Information  utility  for 
transportation  and  distribution. 

When  TM  reported  on  Mr.  Kovach 's  young 
enterprise  2  years  ago,  all  of  this  was  still  In 
the  talk  stage.  At  that  time.  Traffic  Counsel 
of  Ohio  had  an  Impressive  list  of  clients  for 
whom  It  perfocmed  a  variety  of  traffic  func- 
tions on  a  mostly  manual  basis.  Only  freight 
bill  payments  were  automated,  and  not  In 
nearly  so  sophisticated  a  way  as  they  are 
today.  At  that  time,  the  firm's  commodity 
and  geographic  codes  were  only  In  the  mak- 
ing. Yet  even  at  that  time,  as  Mr.  Ko- 
vach envisioned  computer  rate  figuring,  he 
emphasized  that  "we  are  not  trying  to  cor- 
rect the  present  rate  structure."  Since  then, 
many  other  voices  have  been  heard  echoing 
that  beUef.  It  was  also  a  time  when  even 
computer  expterts  were  roundly  doubting  the 
ability  of  computer  programs  to  encompass 
tariffs  as  they  are.  Says  one  top  Industrial 
traffic  manager:  "Kovach  showed  us  thati 
It  could  be  done.  That  doesn't  mean  we 
agree  it's  the  best  way  for  It  to  be  done, 
but  there's  a  victory  that  you  can't  take 
away  from  him." 

What  the  speaker  took  Issue  with  was 
Mr.  Kovach's  contention  that  It  is  the  ship- 
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per  or  his  agent  who  must  do  the  actvial 
tariff  progran:ilng.  The  general  trend  of 
thought  seems  to  be  against  him  since  it 
Is  pointing  toward  the  carrier  rate  bureau  as 
the  ao\irce  of  such  programs.  In  fact,  even 
Mr.  Kovach  would  not  deny  that  for  Individ- 
ual shippers  to  take  on  such  a  Job  would 
amount  to  one  of  the  most  monumental  du- 
plications of  work  Imaginable.  In  a  sense, 
his  operation  is  part  tariff  bureau,  since  It 
Is  an  Information  source,  and  part  shipper, 
since  It  does  actual  rate  computations.  As 
such,  TCA  Is  carving  out  Its  place  as  a  classic 
middleman. 

It  Is  this  very  poeltlon  that  Is  causing 
and  will  continue  to  cause  resistance.  In  an 
age  of  forward  Integration  and  competition, 
FKJwerful  middlemen  can  be  dangerous.  Mr. 
Kovach  counters  by  arguing  that  such  a 
maas-productlon  approach  Is  cheaper.  "The 
cost  of  maintaining  automated  tariff  libraries 
can  be  excessive,"  he  contends.  "We  could 
serve  shippers,  carriers  and  Government  bu- 
reaus without  redunant  applications." 

TCA  has  13  accounts  at  present,  all  of  them 
shippers.  Among  them:  American  Machine 
&  Foundry's  Plnspotters  Division;  Reading 
Tube  Corp.;  Wallace  Business  Forms  and 
Systems;  Dlebold,  Inc.,  and  U.S.  Steel  Fab- 
ricators. Several  other  nationally  known 
companies  are  prospects.  Says  a  spokesman 
for  one  of  them:  "Our  computer  staff  U 
worked  to  death,  and  priorities  won't  let 
them  get  to  traffic  for  another  3  or  4  years. 
Then  we  would,  have  to  turn  computer  peo- 
ple into  traffic  people.  Kovach  has  taken 
both  traffic  people  and  computer  types  and 
made  them  cross  over  Into  the  other  field. 
What  we  want  Is  a  computer  program 
tailored  to  our  kind  of  shipments,  and  from 
all  that  we've  seen  so  far,  we  think  Kovach 
can  do  it  for  us." 
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PHOT  PEOGRAM  SHOWED  THE  WAT 

The  big  Jumpoff  point  for  TCA's  expansion 
Into  computerized  traffic  was  a  pilot  program 
with  Western  Electric  Co.  that  started  In 
mld-1964.  Shipments  via  motor  carrier  from 
Western  Electrlc's  Columbus.  Ohio,  plant  to 
California  were  computer-routed.  To  do 
this,  the  Rocky  Mountain  motor  tariff,  gen- 
erally considered  the  most  complex  In  trans- 
portation, was  completely  programmed  and 
stored  on  three  disk-packs  In  an  IBM  1440 
The  objectives  were  two:  to  test  feaslWllty 
of  computerizing  tariffs  with  fast  retrieval 
rating;  and  to  evaluate  carrier  i-eactlon  to  a 
unit  bill  of  lading  that  would  Include  rates 
extensions,  totals  and  division  of  carrier  rev- 
enues. 

In  May  1965,  "the  Columbus  Trial  came  to  a 
successful  conclusion,"  according  to  Western 
Electric.  "At  thU  point  It  was  determined 
by  Western  Electric  that  It  would  serve  the 
company's  Uiterest  best  IX  a  transportation 
system  was  developed  by  and  operated  within 
the  company.  For  that  reason  the  feasibility 
study  at  Columbus  was  not  continued." 

But  It  was  continued.  In  the  sense  that 
TCA  at  last  had  a  base  to  build  on  "When 
we  went  beyond  the  Columbus-to-Rocky 
Mountain  scales,"  says  Mr.  Kovach  "we 
could  add  any  other  origin  point  to  Rocky 
Mountain  destinations  without  need  for  an- 
other program.  Bjislc  tariff  logics  apply  ac- 
cording to  destinations,  and  can  take  In  any 
origins."  So  far.  In  addition  to  Rocky  Mount- 
ain, TCA  has  computerized  meet  of  the 
Eastern  Central  motor  carrier  tariffs,  and  all 
those  for  rail  grain  in  transit  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

When  a  shipper  and  TCA  agree  to  do  busi- 
ness together,  this  Is  what  happens: 

First,  a  contract  Is  negotiated.  Charges  ar« 
made  on  a  per-blll  basis,  plus  a  line-Item  sur- 
charge. ("It  always  starts  off  as  a  research- 
and-development  project,  running  parallel 
with  a  customer's  existing  system  to  test 
workability  and  benefits."  says  Mr.  Kovach.) 

Second.  TCA  agrees  to  supply  its  tariff  files 
and  logic  for  programing.    The  logic,  or  way 


TCA  develops  an  Individual  program,  is  Its 
big  (and  patented)  secret.  ("We  don't  sell 
programs.  We  work  up  a  system  for  a  ship- 
per, who  shares  the  benefits  of  our  universally 
applicable  codes  and  logics.  This  'time  shap- 
ing' of  course  lowers  the  unit  cost  to  our 
customers.") 

Third,  the  client  supplies  a  file  of  his  cus- 
tomers' names  and  addresses,  and  any  In- 
ternal cxistomer  code  he  may  have,  plus  a 
list  of  his  commodities  with  their  Internal 
identification  nxmibers. 

Fourth,  TCA  and  the  shipper  sit  down  to- 
gether to  assign  classifications  to  commodi- 
ties.    ("He  knows  his  products  best.") 

A  TOOL  FOR  MANAGEMENT  CONTROL 

Finally.  TCA  works  out  a  three-part  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  Input,  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  shipper's  product  codes  and 
customers;  output,  which  varies  In  the  same 
way,  but  may  Include  statUtlcal  reporting  In 
addition  to  the  bUl  of  lading/freight  bUl; 
and  the  basic  tariff  logic  for  formulating  the 
finished  program. 

It  takes  up  to  90  days  to  assemble  an  in- 
dividual shipper's  program.  Once  done,  says 
Mr.  Kovach,  "we  can  kick  back  many  other 
kinds  of  Information.  For  Instance,  how 
much  money  he's  lost  by  not  consolidating, 
how  much  by  not  meeting  mlnlmums.  Our 
customers  get  a  tool  they  can  use  InternaUy 
to  Improve  their  management  control.  The 
cost  of  this  particular  service  la  minimal 
since  It's  a  byproduct  of  the  basic  Job  we 
do." 

One  of  the  most  demanding  customer  sit- 
uations TCA  Is  now  immersed  In  Is  In-translt 
rating  for  several  grain  companies.  The  sys- 
tem works  basically  as  the  one  generally  de- 
scribed above,  with  a  few  added  complica- 
tions. , 

Each  day,  a  particular  grain  company 
transmits  to  TCA  a  record  of  Inbound  grain 
received  at  one  of  several  storage  points. 
This  record  contains  waybill  number,  date 
railroad,  car  weight  and  number,  and  com- 
modity weight.  The  computer  uses  thU  in- 
formation with  its  tariff  memory  file  to  select 
the  optimal  origin  point  (that  la,  where  the 
shipment  that  is  now  stored  in  transit  came 
from).  It  does  this  by  first  assigning  a 
route  from  transit  point  to  destination,  then 
comparing  the  inbound  rates  from  different 
origins  to  In-transit  points,  and  subtracting 
them  from  their  corresponding  total  origin- 
destination  rates.  The  lowest  figure  that  re- 
sulu  Is  what  is  then  paid  to  the  railroad 

Carole  Savan,  TCA's  chief  programer  and 
the  brains  behind  the  grain  program,  points 
out  another  unusual  byproduct.  "We  can 
guide  the  customer  on  where  grain  should  be 
purchased.  Because  of  variances  in  grain 
prices  at  different  places  on  a  given  day  the 
computer  can  use  Ite  dally  feed  of  Informa- 
tion to  choose  the  best  origin." 

As  mxist  be  in  his  btisiness,  Mr.  Kovach 
has  several  new  projects  working.    One  is  a 
proposal  soon  to  be  brought  before  several 
motor    carrier    tariff    publishing    agencies 
which  he  refers  to  as  "a  test  case,  and  a  cru- 
cial  one":    an   allowance   to   consignors  for 
furnishing  completed,  prepaid   combination 
bills  of  lading/freight  bills.     "The  shipper 
after  all,  wlU  do  all  the  rating  and  billing 
work  for  the  carrier,  and  In  machine  lan- 
guage that  makes  it  easier,  and  on  hU  own 
paper  with  his  own  equipment.    He  should  be 
paid  for  it.     For  the  cost  of  the  materials 
themselves,  Mr.  Kovach  proposes  that  car- 
riers reimburse  consignors  for  the  unit  bill 
document  at  the  rate  of  41/2   cente  per  set 
and  pay  S'/j  cents  per  shipment  tape  If  the 
tape    U    desired.      There    would    also    be    a 
schedule  of   allowances   for   work   done-    50 
cents    per   unit    blU    set    with    tape    and    5 
cents  per  revenue-producing   line  item  for 
every  such  Une  In  excess  of  three  per  ship- 
ment.    Allowance   would   be   made  only   to 
consignors  furnishing  50  or  more  unit  blU 
sets  a  year. 


In  promoting  its  hierarchy  of  services — 
TACT,  TACTIC  and  TACTICS-TCA  looks  to- 
ward a  future  when  iu  biggest  volume  may 
come  from  "the  thousands  of  smaller  ship- 
per companies  that  won't  be  able  to  do  this 
sort  of  thing  on  their  own."  says  Mr.  Ko- 
vach. Even  when  the  bigger  ones  can,  and 
carrier  tariff  bureaus  start  providing  their 
own  automated  information  services,  "we 
can  still  offer  them  a  broader  bank  of  re- 
sources than  they  could  possibly  support 
themselves.  After  all,  a  cafrler  bureau  is 
interested  only  In  its  own  territory,  and  a 
shipper  In  his  own  products.  But  these  areas 
are  bound  to  overlap,  and  they  will  need 
something  far  bigger  and  more  complete  to 
draw  on." 

No  slouch  In  the  face  of  his  own  chal- 
lenge. Mr.  Kovach  has  big  expansion  plans. 
"We'll  have  a  network  of  computers  with  a 
master  brain  here  In  Canton,"  he  predicts 
Hopes  are  for  eight  satelUtes — In  New  York 
and  St.  Louis  by  June,  later  on  in  Atlanta, 
Memphis.  Chicago,  a  Texas  city,  and  at  two 
west  coast  locations. 

Another  project:  automated  door-to-door 
export/import  documentation  of  all  charges 
for  movements  between  continental  U.S 
points  and  anywhere  in  the  woyd. 

Eventually,  this  may  even  mean  clearer 
days  on  the  tariff  front.  "SlmpllficaUon  wlU 
be  a  resiUt  of  computerization,"  says  TCA's 
president,  "not  a  prelude  to  it."  As  usual 
In  this  game,  there  Is  nothing  history  can 
say  to  prove  him  wrong. 
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Thursday,  Apnl  28, 1966 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  speaking  to 
the  American  Philosophical  Society 
meetmg  April  22.  discussed  the  role  of 
the  newly  established  National  Poimda- 
tion  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
part  n  of  Dr.  Seaborg's  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Science,  the  Humanities  and  the  Federal 
Government:  Partners  in  Progress  (Paht 
Two)  ^ 


(By  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  PhUadelphla, 
Pa..  April  22.  1966) 

Today  with  our  new  awareness  of  change 
and  our  realization  that  we  can  and  must  be 
the  master  of  that  change,  we  are  also  taking 
a  more  positive  attitude  toward  emphasizing 
and  cultivating  human  and  esthetic  values 
Most  recently  this  attitude  has  resulted  in 
some  Important  new  acUon  taken  by  the 
Government  which  has  long  remained  at 
some  distance  from  any  direct  Interest  In  or 
support  of  our  humanistic  and  cultural 
growth,  although  It  may  have  realized  the 
Importance  of  those  values  to  us  as  a  nation 
There  have  been  many  reasons  for  Federal 
inactivity  In  these  areas. 

The  primary  one  parallels  what  has  taken 
place  in  our  scienUflc  development  and  also 
grows  out  of  our  basic  philosophy  of  a  mini- 
mum of  Government  Interference  In  all  seg- 
ments of  life.    As  I  pointed  out  Ui  discussing 
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tbe  relationship  of  science  snd  government 
In  our  history,  the  OoTemment's  role  de- 
veloped basically  along  the  needs  of  the 
country.  Unfortunately — or.  In  some  re- 
spects, perhaps  fcn-tunately — wars  and  na- 
tional crises  have  not  demanded  Govern- 
ment support  of  tbe  himianltles  and  cul- 
tural pursuits.  With  the  exception  of  some 
Federal  support  of  the  arts  by  WPA  projects 
Ln  the  depression  years,  scholars  and  artists 
have  continued  on  their  own  during  these 
periods  when  vast  sums  of  money  went  to 
support  science  and  technology. 

Also,  it  has  been  traditional  In  our  society 
to  view  scholars  and  artists  as  people  who 
need  no  public  support,  who  work  best  on 
their  own;  who.  In  fact,  derive  some  kind  of 
inspiration  from  their  Isolation  if  not  their 
poverty.  Considering  the  arts,  most  people 
who  have  this  attitude  conveniently  overlook 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  world's  great  mas- 
terpieces were  commissioned — masterpieces 
which  may  never  have  been  created  but  for 
the  support  of  a  p>atron.  America  has  had 
Its  great  sponsors  of  intellectual  growth  and 
■plAecaui  at  the  arts  in  the  past,  and  today 
we  have  numerous  individuals,  foundations 
and  business  organizations  that  are  helping 
to  support  a  substantial  segment  of  the  scho- 
lastic and  cultural  community.  But  private 
support  and  cultural  community.  But  pri- 
vate support  only  begins  to  meet  the  needs 
being  generated  today. 

Finally,  there  has  been  the  attitude  In 
America  that  government  support  of  any 
educational  or  creative  process  would  lead 
to  its  control  by  that  government  and  to  dan- 
gerous Interferences  with  our  most  basic  free- 
doms. Many  have  used  as  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  culture  control  the  book-burning 
tyranny  of  Nazi  Germany  or  the  directing  of 
the  arts  toward  propaganda  in  Communist 
countries.  But  It  does  not  follow  that  gov- 
ernmental support  of  creative  or  scholarly 
pursuits  necessarily  leads  to  controls.  I 
think  that  what  transpires  in  this  relation- 
ship between  support  and  control  depends 
on  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  Nation.  And 
within  the  American  framework  of  thought 
and  acOon  it  seems  highly  imllkely  that 
Oovemment  control  of  the  arts  would  evolve 
here. 

It  is  of  greater  concern  today  to  find  ways 
to  support  the  humanities  and  arts  so  that 
they  can  have  the  economic  freedom  to  re- 
flect some  of  the  truths  that  a  nation  needs 
to  have  revealed  to  itself.  Through  this 
prooeas  we  can  maintain  and  develop  further 
the  values  and  outlook  that  we  so  crucially 
need  to  guide  our  technological  society,  to 
assure  its  growth  and  development  as  a 
human  society  as  well. 

Today,  recognizing  the  desire  of  our  peo- 
ple for  a  more  meaningful  life — tor  a  fulflU- 
ment  beyond  that  of  the  materialistic  life — 
has  come  a  response  from  government.  The 
response  is  taking  place  on  local.  State  and 
Federal  levels,  and  In  many  forms.  There  Is 
not  time  to  go  Into  all  the  work  being 
done  or  planned,  but  for  a  few  minutes  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  some  of  it  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government,  particu- 
larly by  the  newly  created  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

This  Foundation,  created  by  a  bill  signed 
Into  law  last  September  is  comprised  of  a 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities, 
a  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  a  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
National  Councils  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities. Its  purpose  is  to  help  support 
and  encourage  literary  and  scholarly  pur- 
stilts  and  creative  arts  of  the  highest  caliber. 
In  the  arts:  Its  Interests  include  (but  are 
not  limited  to)  music,  dance,  drama,  archi- 
tecture, painting,  sculptiire,  photography, 
graphic  and  crafts  arts.  Industrial  design, 
fashion  design,  motion  pictures,  television, 
radio,  tape  recording,  and  all  the  other  arts 
related  to  the  preservation,  performance,  ex- 
ecution and  exhlMtlon  of  these  major  art 
forms. 


In  the  humanities  It  Is  concerned  with  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  literature, 
language,  archeology,  history,  the  claaslcs, 
religion,  philosophy,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  beritage  in  all  these  fields.  This  Is  In- 
deed a  lot  of  ground  to  cover,  but  the  range 
of  Interests  Indicates.  I  think,  the  thorough- 
ness of  consideration  that  went  into  tbe 
planning  of  the  Foundation  and  its  activities. 
It  has  carefully  considered  the  complex  needs 
of  our  creative  and  Intellectual  life.  What 
are  some  of  the  ways  it  plans  to  help  fulfill 
these  needs? 

As  many  of  you  probably  know.  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  who  was  formerly  the  President's 
fecial  Assistant  on  the  Arts,  was  designated 
as  Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  which  advises  the  Endowment.  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  has  combined  a  highly  success- 
ful career  In  business  and  finance  with  an 
equally  successful  one  In  the  world  of  art, 
recently  elaborated  on  some  of  the  plans  of 
the  Arts  Council.  And  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  them  now  Just  to  bring  out 
some  of  tbe  areas  of  work  involved  in  sup- 
porting our  cultiu-al  growth. 

I  think  you  will  find  many  of  them  as  sur- 
prising as  I  did,  parUciilarly  in  the  very 
practical  and  far-reaching  way  they  will  help 
the  arts — and  without  regimenting  or  con- 
trolling them.  Not  all  of  the  plans  Involve 
direct  financial  support,  but  some,  because 
of  their  widespread  effect,  may  be  more  sig- 
nificant than  direct  financial  support. 

For  example.  Stevens  points  out  that  there 
Is  already  an  Executive  order  in  effect  that 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  1  percent  of  total 
construction  costs  for  art  in  all  Federal 
buildings,  but  that  this  is  the  first  item  cut 
In  a  building's  budget  when  the  money  starts 
to  run  out.  The  average  expenditure  for 
Government  buildings  runs  about  »600  mil- 
lion to  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Stevens 
argues  that  if  the  1 -percent  figure  could  be 
made  mandatory  It  could  create  a  market 
for  the  purchase  of  art  of  about  |5  to  910 
million  annually. 

A  similar  situation  exists  under  FHA  regu- 
lations which,  in  view  of  FHA's  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  tS  billion,  might  account 
for  another  $40  to  960  million  worth  of 
sculpture  and  painting.  Aside  from  the  sup- 
port this  could  lend  to  American  artists, 
think  of  what  It  would  mean  to  the  beauty 
of  tbe  buildings  and  the  enrichment  of  tbe 
lives  of  the  people  working  and  living  In 
them. 

The  Arts  Council  further  suggests  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  tbe  Immense  number 
of  Government-owned  buildings  throughout 
the  country  cannot  to  some  extent  be  used 
for  art  exhibits,  particularly  in  cities  that 
do  not  have  musevuns. 

Paralleling  these  suggestions,  Stevens 
points  out  that  through  National  Park  Serv- 
ice receipts  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  it  may  be  possible  to  sup- 
port many  cultural  activities  such  as  the 
theater,  concerts,  and  museums  In  our  na- 
tional parks,  thus  providing  an  excellent 
medium  for  the  work  of  actors  and  musicians. 

Another  very  practical  recommendation 
Involves  making  available  Government  sur- 
plus property  construction  materials  to  mu- 
setmu,  theaters,  and  cultural  centers  for 
building  or  adding  to  existing  facilities. 

The  Council  reconunended  that  direct  aid 
to  artists  be  made  not  only  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  commissions  but  In  such  minor 
but  Important  matters  as  providing  money 
for  crating  and  shipping  works  to  an  exhibi- 
tion— a  matter  perhaps  trivial  to  us  but  quite 
Important  to  the  artist. 

Another  problem  artists  face  Is  finding  a 
place  where  they  can  afford  to  live  and  work, 
especially  in  large  cities  where  building  costs 
are  high.  Many  are  willing  to  fix  up  older 
buildings,  and  tbe  arts  endowment  has  ar- 
ranged for  a  number  of  FHA  loans  for  this 
purpose.  It  has  also  established  a  revolv- 
ing fund  of  9100,000  for  an  artists'  bousing 


project,  with  studios  and  living  quarters  for 
painters  and  sculptors. 

In  the  area  of  the  performing  arts,  the 
Arts  Council  has  been  even  more  active  than 
in  the  creative  arts.  Among  the  many  things 
they  have  done  Is  to  recommend  the  setting 
up  of  four  youth  symphony  orchestras  In 
four  sections  of  the  country  where  there  is 
no  strong  local  sjrmphony.  The  arts  en- 
downment  would  sponsor  these  with  the  Idea 
that  eventually  they  would  support  a  Na- 
tional Youth  Symphony  made  up  of  the  best 
instrumentalists. 

The  Council  is  also  interested  In  setting  up 
repertory  theaters,  "of  tbe  highest  profes- 
sional quality,"  In  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  tbe  arts  endowment  has  set  aside 
9500,000  to  help  found  three  such  companies. 
These  funds  would  be  augmented  by  local 
school  authorities  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. In  addition  to  these,  the  endow- 
ment plans  to  underwrite  a  playwrights*  ex- 
perimental theater  for  $250,000,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  prlm.irily  to  present  plays 
"that  cannot  be  produced  under  economic 
conditions  facing  Broadway  today."  Many 
will  argue  that  all  these  funds  and  plans 
represent  an  Infinitesimal  amount  of  financ- 
ing and  effort  as  compared  to  Government 
support  of  science  and  technology.  Never- 
theless, this  action  is  an  Important  first  step 
in  direct  Government  participation  In  our 
cultural  life,  participation  which  certainly 
will  be  Increased  as  It  proves  successful. 

Up  to  this  point  I  have  been  speaking  of 
the  plans  of  the  Arts  Council  and  Arts  En- 
dowment, but  what  of  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Humanities  and  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  also 
created  by  the  same  bill?  The  Chairman  of 
these  new  Federal  organizations  happens  to 
be  the  president  of  our  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Dr.  Henry  Allen  Moe.  It  Is 
In  the  fortunate  Interest  of  the  Government 
to  have  someone  of  Dr.  Moc's  standing  serv- 
ing In  all  these  capacities.  Dr.  Moe  recently 
reviewed  some  of  the  plans  of  the  Humani- 
ties Endowment,  and  once  again  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  see  tbe  extent  and  the  scope  of 
work  anticipated. 

To  further  Individual  work  in  tbe  humani- 
ties, the  endowment  will  support  scholars 
with  several  types  of  grants.  Among  these 
are  summer  fellowships  to  teacher-scholars, 
full  fellowships  to  support  significant  hu- 
manistic scholarly  efforts,  and  advanced 
study  grants  for  those  who,  working  within 
tbe  university  or  outside,  "are  on  tbe  edge 
of  seizing  truth — historic  truth,  philosophic 
truth,  esthetic  truth." 

The  Humanities  Endowment  plans  to  aid 
archeologlcal-blstorlcnl  studies  by  support- 
ing a  number  of  excavations  in  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  territories,  and  such  excava- 
tions and  studies  will  reveal  Important  new 
knowledge  for  scholars  and  historians. 

Support  will  also  be  given  by  the  endow- 
ment to  local  archeologlcal  and  historical 
museiuns— to  their  staffing,  cataloging,  ex- 
hibits, and  publications. 

A  most  interesting  area,  which  brings  out 
the  valuable  partnership  between  science  and 
the  humanities,  Is  the  field  of  computer- 
oriented  humanistic  research.  And  this  is 
an  area  In  which  the  endowment  has  great 
interest. 

In  addition  to  those  activities  mentioned, 
the  Humanities  Endowment  will  also  be 
active  In  and  lend  assistance  to  such  Inter- 
ests as  the  study  of  classical  languages  and 
cultures,  the  support  and  training  of  critics 
of  tbe  arts  and  humanities,  tbe  study  of  tbe 
educational  uses  of  radio  and  television,  tbe 
recording  of  literature,  the  support  of  Amer- 
ican historical  studies  and  the  rediscovery 
and  preservation  of  American  Uteratxu-e. 

I  could  go  on  to  mention  other  plans  of 
the  Arts  and  Humanities  Endowments  which 
will  lend  support  and  encouragement  to  ven- 
tures ranging  from  performances  of  tbe  clas- 
sics to  the  creating  of  avant-garde  films  and 
electronic  music,  but  I  think  you  will  see  at 
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this  point  that  a  new  soiu-ce  of  support  for 
our  cultural  life  has  come  Into  being,  and  it 
is  one  which  will  be  taking  encouraging  and 
effective  action.  Of  course,  sufficient  financ- 
ing of  these  efforts  is  essential  but  has  not 
yet  been  forthcoming.  If  Congress  Is  as  gen- 
erous in  providing  funds  for  these  endow- 
ments as  it  was  wise  In  legislating  them  into 
existence.  I  believe  we  can  look  forward  to 
seeing  some  Interesting  and  Important  re- 
sults from  this  new  venture  of  the  Federal 
Government  into  the  neglected  one  of  the 
two  cultures. 

Foremost  among  these  results  will  be  re- 
focusing  on  those  values  which  give  our  lives 
purpose  and  direction.  As  I  indicated  before, 
wo  have  entered  an  era  In  which  mankind — 
and  particularly  Individual  man — will  have  a 
growing  need  for  an  inner  strength,  for  a 
feeling  of  worth  and  fulflJlment.  and  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  things  in  life  which, 
shared  or  experienced  alone,  make  life  worth 
living.  The  arts  and  the  humanities  offer 
many  of  these  more  evasive  necessities  of 
life,  supplementing  those  others  supplied 
more  abundantly  today  by  science  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  new  support  of  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties by  the  Federal  Government  should  help 
break  down  some  of  the  artificial  barriers  we 
have  created  between  the  world  of  science 
and  technology  and  that  of  the  arte  and  hu- 
manities. I  call  them  artificial  because  I 
think  we  have  created  them  to  some  extent 
only  by  our  words  and  deeds  and  can  remove 
them  by  new  outlooks  and  atatudes. 

I  believe  these  barriers  are  partly  tbe  re- 
sult of  our  desire  to  conveniently  categorize 
and  catalog  our  Ideas  and  activities.  But 
though  science  may  have  a  pervading  and 
ascending  influence  in  our  lives  today,  there 
cannot  be  any  clearcut  division  between 
science  and  nonsclence  in  interdisciplinary 
civilization  which  a  liveable  future  world 
will  require.  The  growing  overlapping  of 
cultures  becomes  obvious  to  thoee  who  care 
to  pause  and  look  for  It.  Some  people,  ap- 
prehensive over  the  rate  and  degree  of  change 
brought  about  by  our  applications  of  science, 
talk  of  science  as  if  It  were  a  force  apart 
from  man.  What  they  tend  to  overlook  Is  the 
simple  fact  that  science  Is  after  all  a  hu- 
man endeavor  and  that  It  does  not  exist  in- 
dependent of  man.  We  must  not  forget  that 
In  overall  history  science  has,  so  far,  done 
more  to  "humanize"  than  to  "dehumanize" 
man. 

In  trying  to  separate  science  from  other 
aspects  of  our  lives  many  tend  to  overlook 
the  large  areas  of  direct  Interplay  between 
science  and  technology  and  the  humanities 
and  arts.  As  most  of  you  know,  science  has 
become  a  valuable  tool  of  the  hiunanltles. 
In  the  fields  of  history  and  archeology  it 
has  provided  remarkable  means  In  helping 
us  to  discover  and  analyze  many  traces  of 
our  past.  Such  techniques  as  carbon- 14 
dating,  the  use  of  the  proton  magnetometer 
and  neutron  activation  analysis  are  today 
helping  to  reveal  much  new  knowledge  about 
our  ancestors  and  their  various  civilizations. 
A  unique  new  example  of  the  symbiosis  of 
science  and  the  hiunanltles  may  bring  to- 
gether, in  a  most  unusual  endeavor,  the  most 
unlikely  partners,  high  energy  physics  and 
egyptology.  This  proposed  project,  in  which 
high  energy  physics  (a  field  not  yet  having 
many  direct  practical  applications)  may  help 
archeologlsts.  Is  one  Involving  the  se.-irch  for 
a  possible  hidden  burial  chamber  In  Che- 
phren's  Pyramid,  one  of  the  great  Egyptian 
pyramids  built  about  4.500  years  ago. 

In  addition  to  bringing  together  widely  di- 
vergent disciplines,  tbe  project  would  be  one 
of  international  cooperation  bringing  to- 
gether physicists  and  archeologlsts  of  tbe 
United  States  and  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Those  who  would  be  involved  are  Dr.  Luis 
Alvarez  and  bis  staff  at  the  University  of 
California  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at 
Berkeley,  Dr.  F.  El  Bedewl,  nuclear  physicist 


of  Eln  Shams  University  in  Cairo,  and  Dr. 
A.  Fakry,  archeologlst  and  well-known  au- 
thority on  the  pyramids  from  the  United 
Arab  Republic  Department  of  Antiquities. 

In  this  high  energy  physics  approach  to 
archeology,  originally  proposed  by  Dr.  Al- 
varez, the  plan  Is  to  use  cosmic  ray  "muons," 
occurring  naturally  from  space,  and  high 
energy  particle  detection  equipment  to  liter- 
ally X-ray  the  great  pyramid.  Through  the 
use  of  a  spark  chamber,  placed  in  a  known 
subterranean  burial  chamber  beneath  the 
pyramid,  it  U  possible  to  detect  tbe  muons 
penetrating  tbe  pyramid's  walls.  Any  voids 
within  the  pyramid  will  be  manifested  by  a 
greater  number  of  muons  being  recorded  by 
the  spark  chamber. 

Through  this  method  the  scientists  and 
archeologlsts  hope  to  discover  and  map  out 
in  a  nondestructive  manner  the  location  of 
the  hidden  chamber  they  believe  exists  some- 
where in  tbe  huge  structure.  This  suggested 
project,  I  think.  Is  an  outstanding  example 
of  science  in  the  service  of  the  humanities, 
helping  man  to  solve  some  of  his  past  and 
present  mysteries. 

Of  course,  the  pyramid  project  U  a  speclflc 
Isolated  example  of  the  symblosU  I  referred 
to  earlier,  but  the  integration  of  our  two  cul- 
tures is  also  underway  In  more  general  terms 
One  indication  of  this — oddly  enough  again 
involving  high  energy  physics— relates  to  tbe 
search  for  a  site  for  the  AEC's  proposed  200 
Bev.  accelerator. 

As  you  well  know,  tbe  possibility  of  having 
a  scientlflc  laboratory  of  such  Importance 
and  economic  Impact  in  their  area  has  cre- 
ated keen  competition  among  many  com- 
munities across  tbe  Nation.  What  is  less  well 
known — but  has  even  greater  slgniflcance — is 
tbe  unexpected  effect  of  this  compeUtlon  on 
the  various  communities. 

The  process  of  assembling  information 
brought  together  in  each  commtmity  an  un- 
usually broad  group  of  local  leaders.  State 
officials,  university  presldente,  professional 
men  from  a  number  of  fields,  and  Industrial- 
ists. Immediately  there  resulted  a  cross-pol- 
lination of  ideas,  an  exchange  of  views,  a 
frank  discussion  of  problems — in  short,  these 
conmiunltles  engaged  in  an  unprecedented 
selT-appraisal.  In  many  cases,  I  think  the 
people  were  led  to  see  some  of  the  hitherto 
unrecognized  assets  and  shortcomings  of 
their  area. 

As  local  resources  were  being  mustered.  It 
suddenly  dawned  on  community  leaders  that 
the  overall  attractiveness  of  an  area  must  be 
measured  by  factors  which  transcend  eco- 
nomic considerations.  Critics  of  Intellectual 
and  cultural  activities  were  transformed  into 
champions  when  it  became  evident  that  a 
strong  academic  base  and  a  broad  cultural 
envh-onment  were  more  highly  regarded  than 
amusement  parks  or  dog  racing.  University 
presidents  suddenly  found  that  their  pleas 
for  \mderstandlng  of  long-range  goals — pleas 
that  had  long  been  Ignored— were  blossom- 
ing Into  legislative  appropriations.  In  some 
cases  for  the  first  time  in  history,  legislatures 
specifically  earmarked  appropriations  for 
their  university's  research  programs. 

This  local  seir-appralsal  brought  a  greater 
Interest  in  racial  harmony.  It  brought  re- 
newed support  for  eduactlon  at  every  level. 
It  brought  a  greater  appreciation  for  the 
public  library,  the  symphony,  and  even  chil- 
dren"? baUet  classes. 

The  very  process  of  assembling  informa- 
tion opened  Important  new  channels  of  CMn- 
municatlons  within  the  conununlty.  And 
if  the  people  can  maintain  their  momentimi, 
not  only  will  tbe  community  be  a  better 
place  In  which  to  live— it  will  be  In  a  strong- 
er position  to  compete  for  other  scientlflc 
w  technical  installations. 

Our  site  search  has.  I  think,  helped  in  an- 
other way  which  is  Important  to  me  person- 
ally. It  has  helped  change  the  public  image 
of  the  scientist  from  a  cold,  detached  indi- 
vidual to  that  of  a  very  human  person  with  a 
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deep  interest  In  his  family  and  in  "his  com- 
munity. 

All  of  this  indicates,  then,  that  the  two 
cultiu^s  are.  Indeed,  becoming  integrated, 
and  this  will  be  mutually  beneflclal  to  each. 
Finally,  as  part  of  the  new  blending  of 
scientific,  social  and  cultural  Interests  which 
seems  to  be  forthcoming  today,  and  in  turn 
Influencing  it,  I  think  we  may  see  in  our 
country  a  new  rise  in  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship. This  should  come  about  as,  in  this 
process  of  better  balancing  biunan  values 
with  the  growth  of  science  and  technology, 
we  develop  men  and  women  who  have  both 
tbe  broad  social  outlook  and  the  knowledge 
to  make  the  practical  day-to-day  decisions 
in  keeping  with  that  outlook. 

Perhaps  also  in  a  society  which  fosters 
this  combination  of  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  which  tries  to  keep  ite  focus  on  individ- 
ual human  values  within  an  evergrowing  na- 
tion, we  will  be  able  to  develop  some  im- 
munity to  the  "Antl-Leadershlp  Vaccine" 
which  Jolin  W.  Gardner  has  described  so 
effectively  as  one  of  today's  new  problems  in 
education. 

To  me,  all  these  aspects  of  our  new  aware- 
ness, and  the  new  actions  we  are  taking  as 
a  result  of  It,  are  signs  of  ai^  Important  new 
period  of  matiu-lty  for  our  country  and  I 
believe  they  will  not  only  reflect  in  our  build- 
ing of  a  Great  Society  here  but  will  have  a 
profoimd  Influence  in  our  relations  through- 
out the  world. 

In  October  of  1963,  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy flew  to  Amherst  College  In  Massachu- 
setts to  participate  in  a  ceremony  honoring 
the  poet  Robert  Frost.  I  think  that  the  talk 
he  gave  at  that  ceremony  best  reflects  what 
most  Americans  feel  should  be  the  goals  of 
this  country  and  our  role  In  the  world.  And 
since  it  bears  so  profoundly  on  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  say  tonight,  I  would  Uke  to 
conclude  by  quoting  some  of  this  most  Im- 
pressive statement. 

•I  look  forward  to  a  great  future  for  Amer- 
ica, a  future  in  which  our  country  will  match 
its  military  strength  with  our  moral  restraint. 
Its  wealth  with  our  wisdom.  Its  power  with 
our  purpose.  ,    . 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty,  which  will 
protect  the  beauty  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment, which  will  preserve  the  great  American 
houses  and  squares  and  parks  of  our  national 
past,  and  which  will  build  handsome  and 
balanced  cities  for  our  future. 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
reward  achievement  in  the  arts  as  we  reward 
achievement  in  business  or  statecraft. 

"I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  com-  • 
mands  respect  throughout  the  world  not  only 
for  Its  strength,  but  for  Its  civilization  as 
well.  And,  I  look  forward  to  a  world  which 
will  be  safe  not  only  for  democracy  and  diver- 
sity, but,  also,  for  personal  distinction." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vntGiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1966 


Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  public 
debate  over  our  course  in  Vietnam  is  in- 
creasing and  intensifying. 

In  our  democratic  society  we  have  al- 
ways promoted  lively  discussion  of  na- 
tional policy  issues  and  differences  of 
opinion  are  considered  to  be  healthy  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is,  however,  important,  I  believe  to 
put  pubUc  debate  and  pubUc  differences 
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of  opinion  in  the  proper  perspective — 
particularly  In  Vietnam  where  the  wtir 
between  the  two  Vietnams  challenges  not 
only  our  military  might  but  also  our  com- 
mitment to  freedom. 

Putting  the  Vietnam  war  in  perspec- 
tive is  not  an  easy  task  but  the  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Honorable  L.  Eldon  James,  who  has  per- 
sonally visited  Vietnam,  recently  ana- 
lyzed the  discussion  of  opinion  over  Viet- 
nam in  an  address  before  the  Legion's 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  annual  ban- 
quet. His  address  comprises  one  of  the 
finest  statements  on  our  Nation's  com- 
mitments in  Vietnam  tha'  I  have  ever 
seen  and  under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude Commander  James'  talk  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  address  follows : 
Am   AS0KES5   BT    L.    Elden   J&mcs.    National 

COMMAKDEB,  THE   AMEJIICAN   LcGION,   AT  THE 

Department     or     Peitnstlvania     Anntjal 
Banquet    Honobino    the    National    Com- 

MANOKB.    PlTTSBUBCa,    PA.,    AFBIL    29.    1966 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  something 
that  concerns  every  Individual  who  respects 
the  dignity  of  other  Individuals  and  who  de- 
sires freedom  for  hlnwelf  and  for  his  fellow 
man. 

It  U  Vietnam. 

Since  my  visit  to  South  Vietnam  last  Oc- 
tober. In  all  of  my  talks — averaging  three  a 
day  and  sometimes  numbering  as  high  as 
•even — I  have  sought  to  put  this  matter  In 
Its  proper  perspective  and  to  bolster  pub- 
lic support  for  our  Oovemmenfs  efforts. 
I  will  not  take  your  time  to  stress  the  need 
for  such  support.  I  am  sure  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  audience  are  well  Informed  gen- 
erally on  the  relationship  of  the  Vietnam 
struggle  to  our  own  national  security.  I  will 
not  attempt  here  to  detail  the  many  other 
ways  In  which  the  American  Legion  is  back- 
ing the  administration's  Vietnam  policy.  We 
are  very  proud  of  our  continuing  support 
programs,  but  In  my  remarks  tonight  I  want 
to  rifle  In  on  one  particular  aspect  of  the 
Vietnam  problem;  speclflcally,  the  conflict 
that  exists  between  the  Presidents  position 
on  Vietnam  and  that  of  his  chief  senatorial 

critic.  J.  WOXUM  FDI.BB1CHT. 

It  Is  not.  In  my  Judgment,  the  proper 
business  of  the  American  Legion  to  concern 
Itself  with  personalities.  I  have  no  Intention 
of  doing  so  tonight.  Senator  Fvlbugbt. 
however.  Is  chairman  of  the  influential  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
he  personally  enjoys  considerable  prestige, 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  Because  of  his 
position  axkd  his  following,  and  because  he 
takes  sharp  Issue  with  the  administration's 
policy  on  this  vital  matter,  it  Is  Important 
that  all  concerned  Americana  Inform  them- 
selves on  the  Senator's  Vietnam  position. 

The  American  Legion's  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and 
of  our  country's  involvement  Is  in  complete 
harmony  with  that  of  the  adnUnlatratlon. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  ourselves  In  com- 
plete disagreement  with  Mr.  FtTLBBiCHT's 
present  conception  of  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  that  conflict,  and  with  his  pro- 
posed solution. 

We  respect  the  man  and  his  ofllce.  But 
because  of  his  position  In  the  Senate  we  are 
concerned  about  his  views  on  this  and  other 
foreign  p>ollcy  Issues. 

Actually  what  Is  going  on  In  Vietnam  and 
why?  How  one  answers  these  questions 
makes  all  the  difference  between  what  we 
believe  and  what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
chooMs  to  believe. 

On  the  surface,  we  know  that — h»lf  a  world 
away — a  relatively  small  nation  is  engaged. 
within  Its  borders.  In  a  desperate  struggle 
against  the  agents  of  the  government  of 
another  small  adjoining  nation.     The  acts  of 


those  agents  take  the  form  of  systematic 
political  assassination,  sabotage,  terrorism, 
guerrilla  raids,  and  even  small-8<»le  warfare. 
In  spite  of  the  high  casualty  ratee  on  both 
sides,  the  basic  character  of  the  struggle  Is 
political,  rather  than  military. 

If  one  did  not  know  more  than  this  about 
the  situation  there,  the  war  between  the  two 
Vietnams  might  be  shrugged  off  or  dismissed 
as  Just  another  sorry  chapter  in  the  long 
history  of  mankind's  Inhumanity  to  itself. 
In  fact,  some  persons — including  Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT — insist  that  what  is  going  on  In  South 
Vietnam  is  only  a  "civil  war." 

That  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world  are 
affixed  to  the  Vietnamese  struggle  is  good 
evidence  that  It  is  not  merely  one  more 
"dirty  little  war."  It  Is  that,  true  enough, 
but  it  Is  much  more.  The  evidence  for  this 
Is  confirmed  when  we  realize  that  some  35 
free-world  governments  openly  are  providing, 
or  have  pledged,  assistance.— military,  eco- 
nomic, or  technical — to  one  of  the  combat- 
ants. South  Vietnam;  while  its  adversary. 
North  Vietnam,  is  being  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  two  rivals  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  world.  Red  China  and  the 
USSR. 

Placed  in  its  proper  perspective,  the  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam  can  only  be  identified  as  a 
major  part  of  the  total  Communist  con- 
spiracy to  control  the  world.  Those  who 
believe  otherwise  seemingly  are  unaware  of 
the  history  of  the  Communist  movement. 
Including  the  pertinent  pronouncements  of 
its  leaders.  And,  I'm  not  speaking  here  of 
Just  those  leaders  who  are  deceased — such 
as  Lenin  and  Stalin;  I  include  the  announced 
Intentions  of  those  Communist  leaders  on 
the  current  scene,  particularly  In  Pelping. 

Those  who  seriously  suggest  that  the 
United  States  and  other  free  world  govern- 
ments have  no  business  In  Vietnam — that  It 
is  not  our  fight,  and  that  we  should  get  out — 
make  the  mistake  (if  we  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  all  doubt)  of  viewing  Vietnam  as  an 
Isolated  matter.  It  Is  not  an  Isolated  mat- 
ter. It  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  Communist 
aggression — aggression  which  Is  directed 
from  Hanoi,  underwritten  largely  by  Pelping, 
and  openly  encouraged  by  Moscow.  At  the 
recently  concluded  23d  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Congress  in  Moscow,  the  current  Krem- 
lin leaders  boasted  about  the  amount  and 
kind  of  war  materiel  they  are  supplying 
North  Vietnam,  and  complained  that  Russia 
would  do  more  were  It  not  for  the  road- 
blocks which  Red  China  has  put  In  the  way 
of  overland  transhipments.  , 

But  even  while  Pelping  and  Moscow  are 
hurling  Invective  messages  at  one  another, 
their  rivalry  over  who  is  helping  Hanoi  the 
most  adds  up,  in  effect,  to  cooperation  In 
the  total  Communist  effort  to  take  South 
Vietnam  over  by  force.  After  all,  Commu- 
nists everywhere  make  no  attempt  to  hide 
the  fact  that  Vietnam  Is  a  classic  example 
of  what  they  call  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." the  very  type  of  war  which  Khru- 
shchev blandly  admitted  Russia  would  con- 
tinue to  support,  as  part  of  its  policy  of 
peaceful  coexistence   with  the  West. 

General  Glap.  North  Vietnam's  defense 
minister  and  one  of  communism's  leading 
experts  on  guerrilla  warfare,  stated  the  Issue 
bluntly  when  he  said:  "South  Vietnam  is  the 
model  of  the  national  liberation  movement 
of  our  time.  •  •  •  If  the  special  warfare 
that  the  U.S.  Imperialists  are  testing  In  South 
Vietnam  Is  overcome,  then  it  can  be  de- 
feated anywhere  in  the  world."  Does  Mr. 
PuLBBiGHT  deny  that  this  statement  was 
made,  or  that  It  was  made  seriously?  Or 
does  he  deny  its  relevance,  or  what? 

It  is  also  a  verifiable  fact  that  the  so- 
called  National  Liberation  Front  for  South 
Vietnam  was  created  in  Hanoi  and  still  takes 
its  directions  from  there.  The  Vietcong.  now 
heavily  reinforced  by  North  Vietnamese  reg- 
ulars, is  the  fighting  arm  of  the  Front.  As 
Secretary    of    Defense    McNam&ra    testified 


last  week,  before  Mr.  Fulbbight's  com- 
mittee, the  Vietcong  takes  its' orders  from 
Hanoi  on  an  hour-to-hour  basis. 

To  call  the  Vietnamese  struggle  a  civil- 
war,  as  does  Mr.  Pulbright,  one  would  have 
to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Geneva  accord 
of  1954  created  two  separate  Vietnams.  one 
avowedly  Communist,  the  other  non-Com- 
munist. Recall  this:  Right  after  the  agree- 
ment, over  1  million  citizens  of  North 
Vietnam  promptly  "voted  with  their  feet," 
and  Joined  their  free  countrymen  in  South 
Vietnam;  less  than  100.000  moved  from  the 
south  to  the  Communist-controlled  portion 
in  the  north. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  Mr.  Fulbbight  not 
only  ignores  this  history,  he  docs  not  con- 
cede that  there  is  aggression  from  the  north. 
As  late  as  last  week,  hla  questioning  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  suggests  that  the  "civil 
war"  he  has  in  mind  Is  confined  to  South 
Vietnam.  He  does  admit,  however,  that 
the  Vietcong  do  receive  "moral  support 
and  external  physical  support — from  the 
Chinese." 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator  does  not  see  the 
Vietnam  problem  as  a  Conununlst-lnsplred 
conflict.  He  contends  that  the  entire  prob- 
lem was  basically  a  nationalistic  movement, 
but  that  the  United  States — by  Its  Inter- 
vention— turned  the  matter  into  a  conflict 
of  ideologies  involving  communism.  Fur- 
thermore, he  stated  In  his  March  1  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  "our  presence 
Itself  Is  the  principal  reason  for  much  of 
the  activity"  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  (I 
wonder  if  the  proximity  of  the  United  States 
to  Cuba  was  the  principal  reason  why 
Khrushchev  clandestinely  introduced  mis- 
siles there,  capable  of  destroying  our  cities 
as  far  away  from  Cuba  as  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul — as  well  as  all  others  In  between — 
Including  Pittsburgh  and  the  very  room  In 
which  we  are  gathered  tonight.) 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Fulbbight's  view  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  enemy's  activity  in  Vietnam 
would  seem  to  gloss  over  the  considerable  rec- 
ord of  Vietcong  infiltration  and  atrocities 
prior  to  any  significant  U.S.  presence.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  1961  agreement  to  provide 
military  advisers  for  South  Vietnam's  armed 
forces  was  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  such  ac- 
tivity. As  late  as  12  months  ago,  our  total 
military  presence — still  In  an  advisory  role — 
was  less  than  30.000.  Again,  the  change  in 
that  role,  and  the  tremendous  buildup  In 
our  combat  forces  beginning  last  May,  was  a 
result,  not  a  cause,  of  increasing  Communist 
aggression. 

Mr.  F*ulbbight  takes  particular  exception 
to  the  administration's  use  of  the  term 
"Communist  aggression"  to  describe  what  is 
going  on  in  South  Vietnam.  He  says  it  "of- 
fends" him,  according  to  an  interview  re- 
ported in  last  week's  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

Simultaneously,  Newsweek  quoted  Thlch 
Trt  Quang — leader  of  the  mlUtant  Buddhists 
In  South  Vietnam — as  saying  If  peace  could 
bo  achieved  In  Vietnam,  it  should  come  as 
"the  result  of  a  victory  over  the  Commu- 
nists," rather  than  through  negotiations  with 
them. 

Which  view  Is  the  correct  one?  Without 
Intending  to  endorse  Trl  Quang  in  every  re- 
spect, we  think  he  is  well  qualified  to  know 
the  truth  of  the  matter;  he  was  once  a  p.art 
of  the  Viet  Mlnh,  forerunner  to  the  Vietcong. 
He  now  refers  to  himself  as  his  country's 
"spiritual  leader."  The  same  article  quotes 
him  as  rejecting  the  notion  that  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  after  It  discontinues  armed 
activity,  take  part  in  a  South  Vietnamese 
Government.  On  this  point,  Trl  Quang 
stated:  "No  Communist  Party  can  be  a  real 
political  party.  No  Conununlst  Party  can 
live  m  harmony  with  other  political  parties. 
Furthermore,  the  Nationalist  Parties  In  Viet- 
nam are  still  weak  and  could  not  cope  with 
the  Communist  Party  If  It  were  allowed  to 
Join"  a  national  assembly. 

Again,  it  would  appear  that  Trl  Quang  un- 
derstands the  Communists  very  well. 
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On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Pitlbricht's 
comprehension  of  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement  may  be  less  than  realistic.  In 
his  first  Senate  speech  In  1945.  he  referred  to 
the  fear  of  communism  as  nothing  more  than 
a  "powerful  prejudice."  He  went  on  to  add: 
"as  I  read  history,  the  Russian  experiment  In 
socialism  Is  scarcely  more  .radical  under 
modern  conditions  than  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  In  the  days  of  George  in." 
As  we  read  Pulbeight  today,  we  cannot 
find  that  his  understanding  of  communism 
has  progressed  in  the  least. 

Just  as  we  differ  vrtth  the  Senator's  views 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
we  also  disagree  with  his  solution — or  should 
I  say  solutions — for  a  settlement. 

In  his  March  1  remarks  to  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Fdlbright  proposed  at  least  three  different 
approaches  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
for  achieving  a  settlement. 

He  appears  to  favor  the  complete  with- 
drawal of  our  military,  and  states  that  this 
would  be  "of  great  value  as  an  Incentive  to 
the  Chinese  and  North  Vietnamese  In  leading 
to  a  setUement."  I'm  sure  this  action  on  our 
part  woiUd  be  of  great  value  to  the  Commu- 
nists, and  It  definitely  would  lead  to  the 
kind  of  settlement  they  h»ve  In  mind. 

At  another  point  In  those  remarks,  the 
Senator  makes  clear  his  feeling  that  the 
United  States  should  negoUate  with  the 
Vietcong. 

Then  again — looking  to  an  arrangement 
with  Red  China  for  the  future  of  all  of  south- 
east Asia — Mr.  Pulbricht  proposes  that  we 
"entrench  ourselves  In  powerful  bases  on  the 
coast  of  Vietnam  or  Inland  where  appropri- 
ate." He  believes  that  Red  China  would 
then  agree  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  all 
the  small  states  of  the  area.  In  return  for  our 
giving  up  these  bases.  He  does  not  tell  us 
what  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam  regu- 
lars would  be  doing  to  the  rest  of  South  Viet- 
nam while  we  are  encircled  in  our  fortified 
enclaves. 
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It  te  a  curious  thing  that  each  of  these 
three  proposals  completely  Ignores  the  rights, 
desires,  and  needs  of  the  South  Vietnamese! 
By  what  authority,  for  example,  could  we 
proceed  to  entrench  our  forces  on  South 
Vietnam's  territory,  while  awaiting  talks 
with  Pelping  over  the  destiny  of  the  entire 
region,  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
nations  concerned? 

Our  forces  are  there,  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  to  par- 
ticipate actively  In  the  defense  of  that  coun- 
try. If  we  were  to  employ  them  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purpose  suggested  by 
Mr.  FuLBBiGHT,  I  feel  sure  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  leaders  would  tell  us  top^ave. 
In  the  larger  sense,  it  is  true  that  We  have 
objectives  beyond  keeping  South  Vietnam 
free.  That  is,  we  are  engaged  In  a  multi- 
lateral effort  to  convince  North  Vletnafotoat 
It  cannot  take  its  neighbor  over  by  force,  and 
to  convince  the  Communist  world  generally 
that  any  additional  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration," which  It  might  sponsor,  are  also 
doomed  to  falure.  But,  In  our  pursuit  of 
these  larger  objectives,  we  cannot  Ignore 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  government 
of  the  country  to  which  we  have  given  our 
solemn  commitment. 

Mr.  PuLBRiGHT's  monumental  indifference 
to  the  welfare  and  national  aspirations  of 
the  free  people  of  South  Vietnam  is  best 
seen  In  his  recent  observation,  quoted  In 
Look  that  If  we  had  not  "stuck  our  nose  in 
this  business.  It  would  have  long  since  been 
settled  In  accordance  with  whatever  the  ma- 
Jor  forces  In  Vietnam  were."  Agreed-  but 
what   a   blood   bath   that   would   have   pro- 

«^i2!i;„/^*  ^*"  *^°  estimated  that  the 
North  Vietnamese,  If  they  ever  take  over  In 
the  south,  win  massacre  as  many  as  4  mil- 
lion people,  starting,  of  course,  with  all 
those  who  fled  from  communism's  grip  fol- 
lowing the  1964  partlUonlng.) 


Actually,  Mr.  Pulbeicht  goes  fxirther  He 
suggests  that  a  "ntolst  form  of  communism 
for  all  of  Vietnam— both  North  and  South- 
might  be  more  in  our  interest  than  for  us 
to  achieve  our  goal  of  a  free  South  Vietnam 
with  a  democratic  form  of  government.  HU 
reasoning  here  is  that,  a  Vietnam  on  the 
Yugoslavian  model  would  amount  to  a  "bxif- 
fer  state"  against  China;  whereas,  b^use 
It  would  be  relatively  weak  and  defeni^ess, 
a  free  South  Vietnam  would  remain  a  tempt- 
ing target  for  Red  China  If,  says  the  Sen- 
ator, that  coimtry  "does  become  really  ag- 
gressive In  the  military  sense." 

This  argument  leaves  us  oold.  He  sees 
Communist  China  only  as  a  potential  threat 
to  the  free  nations  on  its  periphery.  His  re- 
fusal to  concede  that  Pelping  is  today  the 
real  power  behind  the  military  aggression 
being  carried  on  by  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong, 
against  free  Vietnam,  also  seems  inconsistent 
with  his  previously  expressed  views  on  Red 
China.  In  his  "Bridges  East  and  West" 
speech  of  December  8,  1964,  the  Senator  re- 
referred  to  Pelplng's  expansionist  ambitions 
and  agreed  vrtth  the  U.S.  policy  of  diplomatic, 
military,  and  economic  containment  of  the 
Communist  Chinese.  He  further  stated  that 
we  should  withhold  proposals  for  accommo- 
dation until  mainland  China's  leaders  "aban- 
don their  policies  of  aggression  and  subver- 
sion." 

It  Is  regrettable,  I  believe,  that  Senator 
Pulbricht  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  visit  South 
Vietnam  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Vietnamese.  I  am  sure  he  would  find,  as  I 
did,  that  they  are  a  proud,  sensitive,  friendly 
intelligent,  and  deserving  people.  He  would 
also  find  them  fiercely  determined  to  carry 
on  their  struggle  to  remain  free.  Barring  a 
visit  to  Vietnam,  I  wish  the  Senator  could 
read  the  letters  we  are  receiving  from  GI's 
over  there,  or  talk  with  those  who  have 
served  with  and  among  the  Vietnamese. 

Our  men  and  women  serving  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  Vietnam  know  that  the  Viet- 
namese people  are  worthy  of  our  efforts 
They  also  know  that  they  are  fighting  for 
something  more  than  Vietnam  alone.  There 
U  published  In  the  current  Issue  of  the 
American  Legion  magazine,  a  letter  from  a 
sergeant  now  serving  with  the  Ist  Air 
Cavalry  Division  In  Vietnam.  This  GI  says 
In  part,  "Everyone  here  realizes  that  we  are 
fighting  for  the  survival  of  freemen  every- 
where."  ■' 

It  is  also  regrettable  that  Mr.  Pulbbight 
has  undergone  such  a  reversal  of  opinion  on 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  Vietnam  since  he 
deUvered  his  well-publicized  "Old  Myths  and 
New  ReaUtles"  speech  of  March  26,  1964  He 
then  told  the  Senate: 

"It  seems  clear  that  only  two  realUtlc  op- 
tions are  open  to  us  in  Vietnam  In  the  Im- 
mediate future:  the  expansion  of  the  conflict 
in  one  way  or  another,  or  a  renewed  effort  to 
bolster  the  capacity  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
to  prosecute  the  war  successfully  on  Its  pres- 
ent scale.  The  matter  calls  for  through 
examination  by  responsible  officials  In  the 
executive  branch;  and  unUl  they  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  contingencies 
and  feasibilities  of  the  options  open  to  us 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
support  the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
and  Army  by  the  most  effective  means  avail- 
able. Whatever  specific  poUcy  decisions  are 
made^  It  should  be  clear  to  aU  concerned  that 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  meet  Its 
obligations  and  fulfill  Its  commitments  with 
respect  to  Vietnam." 

At  that  stage,  we  think  the  Senator  was 
correct. 

Later  In  1964.  Mr.  Pulbricht  supported  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  whereby  the  Congress 
approved  and  supported  the  Presldenfi  de- 
termlnaUon  "to  take  any  and  aU  necessary 
measures"  to  repel  aggression.  The  Sena.tor 
was,  In  fact,  floor  manager  for  the  resolution, 
which  was  adopted  with  only  two  dlssentln* 
votes  out  of  the  entire  Oongrees 


Now,  however,  Mr.  FutBHicHr  feels  we 
should  follow  a  policy  of  "deescalaUon  aimed 
at  negoUaUon  and  an  accommodation  among 
the  parties  to  the  South  Vietnamese  clvU 
war."  The  quote  Is  from  his  remarks  of 
March  1,  1966,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
By  aooommodaUon,  it  Is  clear  frcxn  the  re- 
mainder of  his  statement  that  he  means 
what  he  said  In  his  "Bridges  East  and  West" 
speech  of  December  8,  1964;  that  i«  "com- 
promises that  respect  the  vital  iaterests  of 
both  sides."  In  this  same  connection  he 
admitted  that  this  would  require  us  to  make 
concessions  to  tiie  Communists,  "however 
distasteful"  these  concessions  might  be  to  us 
Brushing  aside  the  seeming  contradiction 
In  terms  here  (that  Is,  between  making  dis- 
tasteful concessions  on  the  one  hand  and 
upholding  our  vital  Interests  on  the  other) 
we  are  not  prepared  to  agree  that  the  Com- 
munists have  any  vital  Interests  in  South 
Vietnam,  certainly  none  which  deserve  to  be 
reejjected. 

The  basic  Issue  at  stake  U  that  of  free- 
dom versus  slavery— and  not  Just  in  South 
Vietnam  alone.  Should  the  Communist 
strategy  of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  be 
even  moderately  successful  in  South  Viet- 
nam, we  win  soon  see  a  Repeat  performance 
on  a  new  and  larger  scale,  in  Thailand  ahd 
elsewhere— this  hemisphere  included 

We  vigorously  reject  Senator  Fulbbight's 
pip«!^.  Pf  Hlon.  We  strongly  endorse 
President  Johnson's  viewpoint  when  he 
said— m  his  John  Hopkins  University  speech 
la^t  AprU-"Let  no  one  think  for  a  moment 
that  retreat  frwn  Vietnam  would  brtn«  an 
end  to  conflict.  The  central  lesson  of  our 
time  Is  that  the  appetite  of  aggression  U 
never  satisfied."  And,  as  he  has  said  re- 
peatedly.  "To  stand  firm  is  the  only  guar- 
an  tee  of  a  lasting  peace." 

The  American  Legion  Is  convinced  that  we 
must  stand  firm  in  Vietnam,  and  must  keep 
up  a^d  even  Increase  the  military  pressure 
on  the  Communists,  in  order  that  our  own 
vital  interests  will  be  preserved.     We  must 
"*I!L   "^^  *°  escalate  the  cause  of  freedom 
■Today  the  minority  view  seems  to  get  the 
spotlight  and  all  the  headlines.    Unliss  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans  who  feel  strongly  ' 
on  this  matter  stand  up  to  be  counted  Mid 
speak  up  to  be  heard,  the  world  may  well 
believe  that  we  are  divided  and  that  tbe  dis- 
senter's view  Is  the  prevailing  one 
•„   .''°°T.**  *'  **^y  to  let  George  do  It  but 
m  a  matter  of  this  importance,  we  cannot 
rely  on  chance;  we  must  do  the  Job  ourselves 
L^n*!t  .*  *"  lmport;ant  that  each  of  you 
fh  .  i„  ^*  ^"^  can  to  let  the  world  know 
«iat  the  overwhelming  majority  of  thinking 
Americans  are  determined  In  their  resolve  to 
support  our  Government's  effOTts  to  defend 
freedom  and  to  stop  the  advance  of  com- 
munism.   It  is  as  simple  as  that.    We  must 
not  confuse  the  details  of  how  wltii  the  over- 

{11n°/ .i"^**""**"**  °^  why-the  objective 
being  the  preservation  and  the  iH-wnotlon 
of  world  peace.  v""" 

It  Is  up  to  you. 


Poland:  1,000  Year*  of  Cliri«Haiiily 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

OP   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 1966  marks  the  1,000th  anniversary 
ot  Poland's  conversion  to  Christianity 
The  significance  of  this  solemn  event  to 
the  Polish  people  was  demonstrated  on 
April    16,    when    thousands    of    people 
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flocked  to  hear  Poland's  great  religious 
leader,  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynskl. 
They  thus  showed  that  the  Communist 
government  leaders,  despite  their  oppo- 
sition to  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  and  the 
church,  cannot  erase  the  deeply  religious 
sentiments  of  a  great  people. 

Christianity  was  introduced  into  Po- 
land in  966.  In  that  year  Poland's  first 
historically  known  ruler.  Mleszko  I.  mar- 
ried a  Christian  princess  from  Bohemia 
named  IDobrava.  Mieszko's  conversion 
enabled  him  to  place  Poland  under  the 
protection  of  the  Pope  and  thus  to 
stem  a  threatened  German  Invasion. 
Mieszko's  son,  Boleslaw  the  Mighty, 
established  many  Christian  bishoprics 
and  extended  Polish  dominion  from  the 
Oder  and  Neisse  Rivers  in  the  west  to 
the  Dnieper  River  in  the  east. 

Poland's  religious  traditions  have 
helped  to  link  her  to  the  West  for  count- 
leas  generations.  It  is  my  strong  belief 
that  Poland's  cultural  and  religious 
traditions  and  her  love  of  liberty  and 
national  independence  will  someday 
triumph  over  the  forces  of  oppression. 
Let  us  do  all  we  can  to  hasten  that  day. 


Sea-Graot  Colleges 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
filing  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  sys- 
tem of  sea-grant  colleges.  Its  purpose  Is 
to  provide  improved  ways  to  make  lise  of 
the  ocean's  vast,  virtually  untapped  re- 
sources. The  Idea  is  analogous  to  the 
land-grant  college  concept  and  our  be- 
lief is  that  such  a  program  would  create 
the  same  rapid  growth  in  marine  sciences 
that  the  land-grant  college  provided  for 
agriculture. 

The  bill  has  five  major  provisions. 
The  first  would  authorize  funds  to  be 
made  available  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  expand  practical  education  in 
the  marine  sciences.  In  a  few  instances 
new  colleges  might  be  formed,  but  ordi- 
narily programs  would  be  founded  or  ex- 
panded in  existing  institutions  with  an 
Interest  in  the  sea. 

Funds  would  also  be  available  to  sup- 
port a  relatively  neglected  aspect  of  our 
marine  science  program — applied  re- 
search. These  funds  would  be  used  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  the  btisic  research 
that  is  now  being  done  and  techno- 
logically useful  developments.  This  part 
of  the  program  would  pay  off  quickly  in 
economic  terms  for  this  country.  Pro- 
grams that  could  be  supported  would  be, 
for  example,  shellfish  research,  research 
In  fishing  techniques,  marine  conserva- 
tion, pollirtion  control,  fish  farming,  and 
desalination. 

Another  major  program  provided  by 
the  bill  Is  a  service  similar  to  that  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  It  would 
provide  lectures  and  demonstrations  at 
the  local  level  to  disseminate  useful  in- 


formation to  those  working  or  interested 
in  the  marine  sciences.  The  beneficiaries 
of  this  part  of  the  program  would  be  not 
only  scientists,  but  also  fishermen,  who 
could  learn  about  new  fishing  areas, 
gear,  and  techniques.  Such  a  program 
would  meet  a  long-felt  need  in  this 
country.  We  have  made  many  advances 
in  the  marine  sciences  but  often  have 
been  unable  to  put  them  to  immediate 
practical  use  because  the  ultimate  users 
have  not  had  access  to  the  information. 

Development  of  the  Continental  Slielf 
is  vital  to  any  national  oceanographic 
program.  This  bill  facilitates  use  and 
study  of  the  Continentol  Shelf  by  setting 
aside  certain  appropriate  areas  of  the 
submerged  lands  for  the  use  of  partici- 
pants in  the  program. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  creation  and  expansion  of  re- 
gional centers  of  excellence  in  marine 
science  fields.  Such  centers  would  be  of 
enormous  economic  value  to  the  areas 
where  they  are  located.  The  interplay 
of  ideas  and  pool  of  technicians  and 
scientists  that  would  be  drawn  to  such 
areas  would  foster  cross-fertilization  of 
ideas  and  rapid  growth. 

Funds  for  this  program  would  come, 
not  from  taxes,  but  10  percent  of  all 
royalties,  rentals,  and  other  sums  that 
are  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  use  of  the  Continental  Shelf.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  of  these  royal- 
ties in  1966  wlU  be  $270  million.  This 
seems  to  be  an  appropriate  way  of  fi- 
nancing the  sea  grant  system.  More- 
over, the  funds  will  be  likely  to  grow 
along  with  the  program,  since  exploita- 
tion of  the  Continental  Shelf  is  likely 
to  increase  in  future  years. 

Grants  could  be  given  not  only  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  but  also  to  any  pub- 
lic or  private  agency,  any  foundation, 
laboratory,  corporation.  Industry,  or  even 
group  of  Individuals  which  plans  to  op- 
erate a  program  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  The  broad  range  of  benefi- 
ciaries is  in  my  view  one  of  the  bill's 
strongest  points.  One  of  the  weaknesses 
of  oceanography  in  this  country  has  been 
that  it  has  been  largely  a  government 
operation.  However,  this  bill  would 
bring  in  many  diverse  groups.  Our  na- 
tional program  will  be  strengthened  by 
the  participation  of  many  segments  of 
our  society — each  has  something  to  con- 
tribute as  well  as  to  gain. 

On  a  recent  trip  to  Russia  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, I  was  struck  by  Russian  capa- 
bility in  applied  oceanography.  My  im- 
pressions were  confirmed  by  scientists 
In  this  country  who  say  that  although 
we  still  lead  the  Russians  in  basic  oceano- 
graphic research,  we  are  lagging  in  ap- 
plied research.  Moreover,  the  Russians 
appear  to  have  two  or  three  times  as 
many  people  as  we  do  in  the  ocean  sci- 
ences. Each  scientist  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  more  technicians  to  back  him  up 
up  than  do  our  scientists.  The  bill  I 
am  filing  today  would  meet  three  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  our  oceanographic 
program — particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
Soviet  challenge— applied  research,  dis- 
semination of  information  to  users,  and 
provision  of  more  personnel,  especially 
ocean  technicians. 
To  understand  how  the  bill  could  work. 


let  us  take  for  example  a  center  of  ex- 
cellence in  oceanography  such  as  exists 
today  bi  southeastern  Massachusetts, 
having  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitution as  its  focal  point.  The  fact  that 
this  institution  is  located  in  an  area 
where  the  people  have  historically  looked 
seaward  means  that  interest  in  ocean- 
ography is  high. 

My  office  constantly  receives  requests 
from  this  area  for  information  on  careers 
in  oceanography,  and  a  number  of  edu- 
cational institutions  are  presently  sound- 
ing out  plans  for  oceanography  curri- 
cula. In  fact  at  this  vei-y  moment  I  have 
on  my  desk  a  plan  proposed  by  a  group 
of  marine  scientists  and  other  resp>on- 
sible  citizens  for  a  vocational  training 
school  for  ocean  technicians  in  the  Cape 
Cod  area  to  meet  the  demands  of  Woods 
Hr)le  for  such  technicians. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts  Techni- 
cal Institute  is  a  school  Ideally  situated 
for  an  oceanography  curriculum  on  the 
outskirts  of  New  Bedford.  It  Is  a  young 
and  rapidly  growing  institution  which 
could  provide  an  Invaluable  service  to 
both  community  and  country  by  teaching 
oceanography.  Preliminary  develop- 
ment plans  for  oceanography  have  just 
been  approved  by  the  trustees.  The  in- 
terest is  there — with  adequate  funding. 
a  great  deal  could  be  done. 

Another  place  where  oceanography 
could  be  developed  is  in  the  high  schools. 
A  rather  unique  pilot  project  has  been 
approved  for  the  town  of  Falmouth  In 
my  district,  introducing  oceanography 
into  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Apart  from  these  educational  insUtu- 
tlons  with  an  interest  In  oceanography, 
there  are  Independent  laboratories  and 
businesses  with  ocean  science  orienta- 
tion in  this  area.  The  energy,  motiva- 
tion, and  talent  to  buUd  important  and 
imaginative  oceanographic  programs  al- 
ready exists  in  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts as  I  am  sure  It  does  in  other  such 
centers  across  the  country.  With  this 
solid  foundation  the  sea  grant  college 
system  could  produce  a  rapid  fiowering 
of  developments  in  the  marine  sciences. 

Education  is  the  key  to  the  sea  grant 
college  bill.  The  education  that  we  pro- 
vide today  will  determine  the  state  of  our 
marine  sciences  tcanorrow.  On  educa- 
tion rests  the  future  of  our  national 
oceanographic  program. 


VISTA  Volanteert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  paid 
special  tribute  to  the  119  VISTA  volun- 
teers who  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
serving  the  people  of  our  hollows  and 
mountain  communities.  Without  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  the  entire  house 
of  representatives  passed  a  special  reso- 
lution commending  these  VISTA  volun- 
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teers.  Because  House  Resolution  83  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  I  would  like  permission  to  in- 
sert it  into  the  Record  : 

House  Resolution  83 

Concurrent  resolution  commending  VISTA 

volunteers 

Whereas' during  tlie  past  year  more  than 
100  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America,  often 
called  VISTA  volunteers,  have  been  Invited  to 
the  State  of  Kentucky  to  serve  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  war  on  poverty;  and 

Whereas  they  are  living  and  working  In 
some  of  the  poorest  counUes  in  this  State, 
and  their  number  constitutes  one  of  the 
largest  VISTA  contingents  to  be  found  in  any 
State  of  this  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  VISTA  volunteers  have 
aciiieved  victories  in  our  war  to  eradicate 
poverty:  and 

Whereas  for  living  allowance  only  but  no 
salary,  they  are  devoting  1  year  of  their  Uves 
to  helping  our  fellow  citizens  through  per- 
sonal example,  guidance  and  especially  their 
deeds:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky hereby  commends  these  VISTA  volun- 
teers for  their  dedicated  service,  and  looks 
ahead  to  these  volunteers  who  will  follow  in 
the  future.  They  shall  be  remembered  for 
their  contributions  to  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


Fino  Introduce!  Legislation  To  End  Tax 
Break  for  Manicipal  Bond  Abuses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 
Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  re- 
sponse to  numerous  statements  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  terminate  the  tax-free  interest  status 
of  certain  abusive  varieties  of  legislative 
bonds.  The  abuses  my  bill  strikes  at 
are  industry-pirating  municipal  indus- 
trial development  bonds,  and  bond  issues 
of  a  type  otherwise  legitimate  but  which 
are  floated  in  excess  of  municipal  re- 
quirements In  order  to  cheaply  obtain 
surplus  revenues  which  the  community 
can  invest  at  a  high  return. 

In  recent  years,  municipal  bonds  have 
more  and  more  often  verged  on  gim- 
mickry. Now  that  the  volume  of  munic- 
ipal bonds  is  swelling  because  of  the 
difficulty  to  borrow  money  at  reasonable 
rates  and  the  attractiveness  of  the 
municipals'  tax-free  interest,  municipal 
bond  abuses  are  getting  out  of  hand. 

The  first  type  of  thing  I  am  out  to  cure 
is  the  use  of  municipal  bonds  to  get 
cheap  money  to  build  industrial  plants 
to  attract  "runaway"  industry  from 
builtup,  high-cost  areas  of  the  country 
Under  my  bUl,  bonds,  the  proceeds  of 
which  can,  under  the  terms  of  their 
issuance,  be  used  to  build,  furnish,  or 
otherwise  provide  a  structure  for  sale, 
lease,  or  disposition  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  a  business  enterprise,  are  not  given 
tax-free  interest  status.  To  get  tax-free 
interest  status,  the  bonds  must  provide 


that  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
structure  to  be  made  available  with  the 
proceeds  can  be  occupied  by  a  business 
enterprise  within  3  years.  My  bUl  would 
not  affect  bonds  for  structures  like 
municipal  wharves  or  airports. 

I  am  completely  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
a  tax  break  for  bonds  used  to  build  cheap, 
tailormade  industrial  plants  the  leasing 
of  which  at  low  rents  is  used  to  attract  or 
"pirate"  business  from  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  Many  of  these  bonds  are  indi- 
rectly "unioribusting"  bonds  by  virtue  of 
being  floated  as  part  of  right-to-work 
State  campaigns  to  attract  industry  from 
fair  labor  practice  States,  leaving  workers 
and  unionism  behind. 

The  other  bond  gimmick  I  am  out  to 
block  is  overflotation  of  bond  issues  so 
that  a  community  can  pull  in  surplus 
funds  for  which  2y2  or  3  percent  is  being 
paid,  and  then  deposit  those  funds  to 
earn  5  percent.  All  this  does  is  cause 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  lose  tax  revenues 
which  it  must  then  make  up  from  other 
sources.  Bonds  used  in  this  way  are 
being  used  as  revenue  devices,  and  It  is 
not  within  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  tax 
break  to  encourage  use  of  municipal 
bonds  as  revenue-raising  devices. 

My  bill  would  block  this  sort  of  thing 
by  making  the  following  condition  a  pre- 
requisite of  a  bond  issue's  tax-free  inter- 
est status:  to  carry  tax-free  interest  a 
bond  must  specify,  in  its  instruments  of 
issuance,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  issue 
cannot  be  deposited  or  Invested  to  earn 
interest  for  more  than  1  year  from  the 
date  of  issuance.  Local  government  has 
no  right  to  get  an  overage  from  earning 
higher  Interest  rates  on  deposits  than 
are  paid  out  in  interest.  Money  that 
must  be  deposited  for  longer  than  1  year 
can  be  put  in  escrow.  I  believe  that  my 
bill  would  take  the  wind  out  of  use  of 
tax-free  bonds  as  municipal  revenue- 
raising  gimmicks. 

If  tax-free,  interest-bearing  bond 
abuses  get  but  of  hand,  the  whole  idea  of 
tax-free  interest -bearing  bonds  is  likely 
to  be  ended.  This  would  have  unfortu- 
nate consequences  for  federalism.  I  be- 
lieve my  bill  is  a  sound  double-barreled 
answer  to  a  problem  that  has  ramifica- 
tions far  beyond  the  taxation  of  interest 
perse. 

To  convey  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
municipal  industrial  development  bond 
financing,  I  am  Including  a  chart  show- 
ing the  15  largest  issues  to  date.  It  is  of 
interest  that  they  have  been  concentrated 
in  the  so-called  right- to-work  States: 
Fifteen  Largest  MtmciPAL  Industrial  Bond 
Issues 

March  1961:  (25  million— Cherokee  Ala 
(population  1.400),  to  build  a  chemical 
plant  for  Armour  &  Co. 

December  20,  1962:  $21  million— Opellka 
Ala.    (pt^ulatlon    15.678),   for   U.S.   Rubber" 

October  7,  1963:  $50  miUlon— Lewisport 
Ky.  (population  750— employs  1,000) ,  to  build 
an  alimUnum  plant  for  Harvey  Aluminum 

June  1964:  $23  million— Helena,  Ark 
(population  11,500),  to  btUld  a  fertilizer 
complex  for  ArkJa  Chemical  Corp,  a 
subsidiary  of  Arkansas-Loulsana  Gaa  Oo 

September  28,  1964:  •22.500.000— Maricopa 
County,  Ariz,  (population  663.610),  for 
American  Sugar  Reflning  Co. 

October  1964:  »20  million— BlythevUle. 
Ark.  (population  20,797) ,  to  build  an  anhy- 
drous ammonia  plant  for  Continental  Oil  Oo 
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December  1964:  M5  million— PrattvlUe. 
Ala.  (popvUation  6,616).  to  build  a  plant  for 
Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Corp 

March  l,  1965:  •25.500.000— Selma.  Ala. 
(population  28.385).  for  HammermlU  Paper 
Oorp.  ^^ 

March  21,  1965:  ^45  mlUlon— Phenlx  City 
Ala.  (population  27.630) ,  for  Mead  Corp  and 
Inland  Container  Corp. 

August  1965:  »55  million— Scottsboro  Ala. 
(population  6,449).  Revere  Copper  &  Brasa 
Co.  plant. 

February  1966:  $60  mlUlon— Clinton  Iowa 
(population  33.589),  for  construction  of  a 
plastics  and  petrochemical  plant  for  Cbem- 
plex  Co.,  a  venture  sponsored  Jointly  by 
Skelly  OU  Co.  and  American  Can  Co 

February  1966:   •30  mUllon— Lorain.  Ohio 
(population  68,932) .  Litton  Industries  of  L  A 
shipbuilding  enterprifes. 

AprU  1966:  ^70  nUUlon— Camden.  Ala     to 
finance  construction  of  lumber,  plywood  and 
paperboard  facilities  for   United   Fruit   Co 
Boston,    and    MacMlllan,    Bloedel    &   Powell 
River,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

AprU  1966:  ^35  nUUlon- Issued  by  Northern 
Delaware  Indust.-lal  Development  Corp  an 
agency  of  the  State  of  Delaware  to  finance 
acquisition  and  modernization  of  steel  ' 
plant  from  the  Phoenix  Steel  Corp..  for  that 
corporation. 

AprU  1966:  $34.400.000.— Ashland,  Ky 
(population  31,283),  to  build  a  steel  plant 
for  Armco  Steel  Corp. 


I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  28.  1966) 
Unprofttable  Profits 

The  economists  and  Federal  legislators 
who  have  long  been  critical  of  tax-exempt 
securities  issued  by  States  and  local  govern- 
ments may  be  getting  fresh  ammunition 
from  some  New  York  State  communities 

As  many  an  Investor  has.  happily  discov- 
ered, when  a  State  or  a  city  sells  bonds  the 
buyers  don't  have  to  pay  Federal  Income  tax 
on  the  Interest  they  receive.  The  exemp- 
tion makes  it  possible  for  the  governmental 
units  to  raise  money  at  Interest  costs  a  good 
deal  lower  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
to  pay. 

This  exercise  in  intergovernmental  cour- 
tesy did  not  attract  a  great  deal  of  criticism 
until  certain  States  and  cities  began  selling 
tax-exempt  bonds  to  finance  factories  built 
to  lure  industry  from  other  areas.  Natural- 
ly enough,  people  in  those  other  areas  be- 
came more  than  a  little  disttirbed  since  they 
were  In  a  sense  helping  finance  the  plratinK 
of  their  own  Industry. 

Now  for  the  New  York  State  refinement: 
A  number  of  towns  and  school  districts  have 
begun  to  sell  tax-exempt  obligations  at  least 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Into  the 
Investment  business.  Here's  the  way  State 
Controller  Arthur  Levitt  outUnes  a  more  or 
less  typical  case: 

A  munlcipaUty  or  a  school  district  borrows 
•  15  million  to  finance  a  $10  million  school 
by  selling  notes  to  a  bank  at  a  3-percent  in- 
terest rate.  The  excess  (5  mllUon  then  la 
deposited  in  the  bank  to  earn  5  percent  in- 
terest. The  borrowing  government  is 
pleased,  because  it  makes  a  profit  on  the 
difference  in  the  interest  rates.  The  bank 
Is  happy,  because  the  3 -percent  return  on 
the  tax-exempt  notes  would  be  equal  to 
6.77  percent  if  the  Investment  were  taxable. 

However,  as  Mr.  Levitt  says,  "Such  a  prac- 
tice is  fiscally  unsound,  contrary  to  pubUc 
policy  and  Involves  an  abuse  of  the  tax-ex- 
empt feature  of  mvmlclpal  bonds."  WhUe 
there  is  of  course  nothing  wrong  w5.th  care- 
ful Investment  of  municipal  funds  which 
are  temporarily  unneeded,  borrowing  to  re- 
invest Is  something  else  again. 

Thf  local  governments  doubtless  like  their 
present  profits,  but  If  the  practice  puts  new 
steam  behind  moves  to  end  their  tax  exemp- 
tion, they  may  have  to  conclude  that  the 
investments  weren't  so  well  advised  after  all. 
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or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    AUCANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4. 1966 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  proposed  a  4 -year  term 
for  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  colleague.  Sidney  Yates,  of 
Illinois,  relates  a  story  that  the  late  Vice 
President  BarWey  told  regarding  a  bach- 
elor friend  of  his  who  nearly  got  married. 
"It  happened  only  a  few  days  ago,"  the 
friend  said.  "I  was  Introduced  to  this 
very  attractive  girl.  I  took  one  look  and 
fell  In  love  with  her."  "Pine."  said  Vice 
President  Barkley,  "why  didn't  you 
marry  her?"  "Well."  the  bachelor  re- 
plied. "I  took  a  second  look."  Our  pres- 
ent 2-year  term  Is  a  success.  The  Amer- 
ican people  have  someone  to  call  upon 
whenever  they  have  a  grievance  against 
their  Government.  They  know  their 
Representative  generally  and  their  Rep- 
resentative strives  to  know  those  he 
serves. 

The  real  Issue  Is  whether  the  voting 
citizen  should  be  deprived  of  expressing 
his  win  in  choosing  Members  of  the 
House  every  2  years. 

In  1938,  111  new  faces  were  elected  to 
the  House  in  the  off-election  year  of 
President  Roosevelt's  second  term.  The 
IJeople  of  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Arkansas  did  not  send  me  here 
at  that  time  because  they  did  not  like  the 
way  President  Roosevelt  was  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  the  Government. 
Probably  In  some  other  districts  that 
could  have  been  the  case.  These  newly 
elected  Members  were  successful  for  var- 
ious reasons.  The  2^year  term  provides 
a  full  and  complete  look  at  the  record 
made  In  Washington  at  the  halfway 
mark  of  a  presidential  term.  This  is  one 
of  the  checks  and  balances  which  make 
for  good  government. 

In  the  President's  view  a  4-year  term 
would  be  desirable  as  the  sessions  con- 
tinue to  get  longer,  new  problems  arise, 
and  campaign  costs  are  excessive.  He 
further  stated  that  such  a  term  would  at- 
tract the  best  men.  I  cannot  agree  that 
a  longer  term  will  attract  better  people 
to  seek  office.  'When  the  Constitution 
was  being  drafted.  Roger  Sherman,  of 
Connecticut,  favored  a  1-year  term  for 
Members  of  the  House.  James  Madison 
of  Virginia  sought  3-year  terms,  while 
John  Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  fought 
for  2-year  terms.  None  of  them  asked 
for  a  4-year  term. 

It  was  the  Pounding  Fathers'  conten- 
tion that  a  Representative  should  be 
close  to  the  people,  and  that  he  should 
speak  the  will  of  the  people  he  servea 
He  meets  that  criterion  fully  under  the 
present  system. 

A  4-year  term  of  olBce  for  a  House 
Member  could  cause  him  to  become  lax 
and  Inattentive  to  his  duties.  He  may 
lose  touch  with  his  district.  He  also  may 
be  difficult  for  some  of  his  constituents  to 
locate  when  needed,  should  he  be  en- 


trenched for  a  period  of  4  years,  as  he 
could  get  Potomac  fever. 

A  Representative  is  a  public  servant 
and  whoever  enters  upon  such  a  position 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  people  who 
employ  him  should  have  ready  access  to 
him  at  all  times.  He  should  be  available 
to  his  people  when  called  upon  in  all 
matters  coming  under  the  purview  and 
prerogatives  of  his  office.  Quite  a  lot 
of  opinions  will  be  expressed  on  this  issue 
before  a  final  determination  will  be 
made.  The  2-year  term  has  worked  well. 
It  is  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people 
and  gives  the  people  better  government. 

The  Brlnkley,  Ark.,  Citizen  of  April 
14.  carried  a  most  thought  provoking 
editorial,  "The  4-Year  Term,"  the  full 
text  of  which  is  as  follows : 

thc  4-Ycab  Tnic 

President  Johnson  haa  asked  Congress  to 
approve  a  constitutional  amendment  that 
would  extend  the  terms  of  Congressmen 
from  the  present  3  years  to  4.  As  one 
could  have  expected,  this  has  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  comment,  both  pro  and  con.  and 
much  more  Is  expected  in  future  days. 

The  proposal  creates  Issues  that  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  governmental  system  and 
on  which  a  wide  variety  of  views  exist. 

President  Johnson  says.  In  effect,  that  the 
change  Is  Justified  because  of  the  Increasing 
complexity  and  volume  of  legislation,  the 
Improvement  in  communication,  and  the 
high  cost  of  campaigning.  And  the  admin- 
istration position  further.  Is  that  the  elec- 
tion of  all  the  Congressmen  should  take 
place  In  the  presidential  election  years.  This 
proposal,  by  Itself,  has  resulted  in  a  great 
deal  of  controversy. 

To  quote  the  President;  •"The  competitive 
pressures  Imposed  by  the  2-year  term,  when 
the  Incumbent  muft  remain  In  Washington 
Into  the  fall  to  attend  to  public  business, 
reduce  his  capacity  to  do  either  task — cam- 
paigning or  legislating — with  the  complete 
attention  his  conscience  and  the  public  In- 
terest demand."  The  longer  term,  he  said, 
would  lead  more  of  the  best  men  In  both 
private  and  public  life  Into  campaigning  for 
the  ofDce.  And  needless  to  say.  the  longer 
term  Is  mighty  attractive  to  a  great  many 
Congreesmen.  The  frequency  of  campaign- 
ing under  the  present  2-yeap  term,  along  with 
the  accelerating  costs  is.  they  believe,  a  need- 
less and  destructive  burden  on  their  energies, 
abilities,  and  resources. 

This  view,  however.  Is  far  from  universal. 
Take  Representative  Cellxs.  of  New  York, 
who  opposes  the  extension. 

In  his  words:  "It  Is  being  said  that  the 
Issues  are  so  complex  that  It  takes  at  least 
4  years  for  a  member  to  become  schooled 
In  the  Intricacies  of  House  rules  and  thus 
become  an  effective  legislator.  This  Is  non- 
sense. To  follow  this  argument  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  we  would  not  permit  a  Member 
to  vote  before  he  has  been  In  the  House  for 
4  years  •  •  •  It  Is  also  argued  that  the 
workload  of  a  Member  has  Increased  a  thou- 
sandfold since  the  founding  of  this  Nation. 
ThU  Is  true — but  to  have  the  aids  available 
to  Congnastnen." 

Opposition  to  the  proposal  that  the  House 
should  t>e  totally  elected  In  presidential  elec- 
tion years  Is  baaed  on  »>-e  belief  that  the 
successful  candidates  ^-  J  run  clinging  to 
the  presidential  coatti.  .id.  once  In.  would 

be  a  rubberstamp  for  the  Executive.  This 
objection  has  been  very  widely  echoed  lx)th 
In  and  out  of  Congress. 

More  fundamental  Is  the  argument  that 
the  extended  terms  could  seriously  weaken 
the  whole  constitutional  system.  Speaking 
of  this,  the  Saturday  Review  said  editorial- 
ly: "Those  wise  souls  who  produced  the 
Incredible  document  sought  checks  and  bal- 

I 


ances  wherever  they  could  find  them  so 
that  no  one  man  or  branch  of  Government 
could  force  a  foolishness  permanently  on  the 
people  •  •  •.  Not  the  least  of  the  reasons 
behind  their  logic  In  a  2-year  House  term 
based  on  population  and  a  6-year  Senate 
term  giving  equality  to  every  State  was  this 
very  check-and-balance  philosophy  for  which 
no  better  substitute  has  ever  been  devised. 
There  are  powerful  forces  on  both  sides, 
and  both  can  present  a  cose  deserving  of 
sober  public  consideration.  A  legislative 
structure,  old  as  the  Nation.  Is  at  Issue. 
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or 
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or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1966 

Mr.  GRIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
try can  be  proud  of  the  tremendous  re- 
ception which  President  Johnson  received 
on  his  trip  to  Mexico.  One  newspaper — 
typical  of  80  many— which  hailed  the 
Importance  of  the  visit  is  the  Nashville 
Tennessean. 

This  newspaper  editorially  praises  the 
idea  of  a  summit  meeting  to  examine 
common  problems  and  to  give  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  Increased  momentum. 

As  the  paper  points  out: 

A  reexamination  of  common  problems  can 
be  timely  and  capable  of  working  needed 
transformation. 

Since  this  comment  Indicates  ways  In 
which  we  can  work  together  with  our 
southern  neighbors  for  the  common  good 
of  all,  I  make  it  a  part  of  the  Record 
where  others  may  see  it: 
I  From  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  Apr.  18, 
196fi| 
A  Worthwhile  Proposal 

President  Johnson's  visit  to  Mexico  brought 
a  tremendous  reception  to  the  visitors,  and  It 
gave  the  Chief  Elxecutlve  a  chance  to  plug  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  greater  efforts  to 
"breathe  new  energy  into  L.atln  America." 

Speaking  at  the  unveiling  of  a  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  President  Johnson  said 
that  In  the  months  to  come  he  would  "Join 
with  Latin  American  leaders  in  exploring  the 
proposal  for  a  new  meeting  at  the  highest 
level  to  examine  our  common  problems  and 
to  give  the  Alliance  for  Progress  Increased 
momentum." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  such  a 
summit  woyi'd  be  helpful.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  In 
Latin  America.  In  many  countries  Its  ac- 
complishments are  visible,  but  It  Is  Just  as 
clear  that  problems  tend  to  grow  f.^ster  than 
solutions  can  be  effected. 

There  Is  a  decided  trend  toward  greater 
stability  and  faster  economic  growth  In  some 
of  the  Latin  American  nations.  But.  there 
are  problems  of  progress  In  land  reform  and 
tax  reform;  In  employment,  food  production, 
housing,  and  other  areas. 

It  can  do  no  harm  for  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  to  get  to- 
gether to  review  some  of  the  problems  and 
talk  about  ways  in  which  each  can  help  Itself 
and  help  others. 

President  Johnson  was  correct  when  he 
said  that  Latin  American  economic  Integra- 
tion Is  vital  to  development  of  the  hemi- 
sphere.   But   here,   too,  progress  has   been 


slow,  especially  In  the  projected  Common 
Market  for  Latin  America. 

There  are  difficulties  in  trying  to  develop 
such  an  economic  community.  There  are 
differences  in  size  and  In  economic  develop- 
ment and  In  Inflationary  pressures.  Some  of 
the  countries  are  Industrial  powers  and  others 
are  not.  and  the  prospect  that  the  advanced 
countries  would  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the 
less  advanced  has  been  an  obstacle. 

But  these  are  not  Insurmountable,  and 
President  Johnson  has  left  that  strong  Im- 
plication. His  proposal  In  Mexico  should  be 
accepted  quickly  by  Latin  American  leaders. 
A  reexamination  of  common  problems  can  be 
timely  and  capable  of  working  needed  trans- 
formation. 


Congressman  Horton  Pays  Tribute  to 
175th  Anniversary  of  Poland's  Consti- 
tution 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  3 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  an  event 
In  the  political  history  of  the  world  which 
Is  well  worth  recalling.  It  Is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  day  in  1791  when  the 
.  Polish  nation  was  given  a  new  and  great 
Constitution.  This  event  was  a  momen- 
tous one  in  Poland's  tragic  history.  It 
was  also,  both  In  the  manner  In  which 
It  was  forme^l  smd  in  Its  provisions,  a  les- 
son to  all  of  us  who  have  faith  in  the  rea- 
sonableness of  human  beings  and  in  their 
ability  ta  govern  themselves  well. 

The  ponstitution  was  created  by  a 
group  of  patriots,  led  by  King  Stanislas 
Augustus,  in  order  to  give  Poland  a  more 
modem  and  effective  government.  This 
was  especially  needed  as  there  was  a 
growing  threat  from  the  Imperial  Russia 
of  Catherine  the  Great.  Poland  needed 
some  regime  which  could  enable  it  to 
stand  up  to  the  weaknesses  within  and 
the  dangers  without. 

The  new  Constitution  was  quite  pro- 
gressive in  some  areas  and  conservative 
in  others,  but  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
was  to  promote  the  national  welfare. 
The  peasants  were  given  the  protection 
of  the  law  for  the  first  time.  The  towns- 
people were  restored  many  of  their  an- 
cient political  rights.  The  old  principle 
of  total  unanimity  for  passage  of  legis- 
lation was  abolished.  In  its  place  the 
executive  was  made  implicitly  responsi- 
ble to  the  legislature.  The  legislature 
Itself  was  in  a  form  familiar  to  ourselves. 
It  was  bicameral,  with  however,  the  pro- 
vision that  the  upper  house  was  appoin- 
tive and  advisory.  The  ministers  of  the 
executive  were  liable  to  dismissal  by  two- 
third  of  the  lower  house. 

The  executive  was  not  in  the  mold  of 
the  newest  type  of  that  era— a  president 
of  a  republic— but  nor  was  it  a  return 
to  the  traditional  despotic  ruler  by 
divine  right.  The  Constitution  stated 
that  the  people  were  the  basis  of  sov- 
ereignty. The  king  held  his  throne  for 
life  and  his  heirs  could  Inherit  the 
throne.  He  was  not.  however,  an  abso- 
lute monarch. 


This  radical  departure  from  the  past, 
this  admirable  submersion  of  personal 
prejudices  and  preferences  in  govern- 
mental forms,  this  rising  to  the  national 
need  at  the  moment  of  peril  was  an  act 
which  we  should  recall.  It  showed  the 
truth  of  the  belief  that  men  will  put  the 
common  good  above  individual  gain.  It 
showed  that  changes  can  be  made  peace- 
fully in  governments,  even  If  of  a  revo- 
lutionary degree,  when  done  by  reason- 
able men.  The  adoption  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  in  1791  was  truly  an  In- 
spiring example  of  our  faith  in  man's 
political  future. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  not  pleasant. 
Tliat  there  are  people  in  the  world  who 
do  not  desire  progress  and  freedom  was 
brutally  shown  by  the  Invasion  and  con- 
quest of  the  revitalized  Polish  nation 
by  Imperial  Russia.  Tliis  despicable  act 
was  taken  in  order  to  destroy  the  new 
liberal  order  on  Russia's  border. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  nature  and  history 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  should 
show  us  that  man  can  raise  himself  and 
thereby  give  us  renewed  hope  that 
tyranny  everywhere  will  someday  be 
defeated.  Let  me  join  millions  of  others 
in  affirming  my  hope  that  the  commem- 
oration of  this  great  day  in  Poland's 
history  will  help  to  keep  the  light  of  lib- 
erty strong  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed 
Polish  people  and  that  we  may  soon  see 
a  new  free  Poland,  with  the  tradition  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791. 


Israel:  The  18th  Anniversary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
tc  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  very  impressive  speech  delivered  by  our 
able  friend.  Congressman  James  Howard, 
of  New  Jersey's  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Congressman  Howard's  speech 
was  made  at  the  program  of  Jewish  com- 
munity organizations  In  Lakewood,  N.J., 
on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  Is- 
rael's 18th  birthday. 

The  speech,  which  indicates  a  deep  un- 
derstanding of  Jewish  history,  follows: 

I   feel   highly   honored   and   privileged   to 
speak  before  8uc^  a  distinguished  group  and 
participate    in    this,    the   celebration    of   Is- 
rael's 18th  Independence  anniversary.    Most 
of  us.  I  am  sure,  at  one  time  or  another  prior 
to  1948,  had  often  wondered  Just  how  long  It 
would  be  before  an  Independent  and  sover- 
eign state  of  Israel  would  be  reborn.     WeU, 
on  May  14.  194<»  that  apprehension  and  won- 
dering was  ended  when  Independent  Israel 
was  proclaimed.    Out  of  the  desert  has  been 
created    a    new    and    modern    state    with    a 
tremendous  record  of  achievement  over  the 
last  18  years  and  with  a  most  fruitful  future. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  assembled  here 
have  reflected  on  the  character  of  Judaism 
which  has  enabled  the  Jew  to  endure  for  more 
than  5.000  years  and  yet  trlximph  In  the  face 
of  tragedy,  pain,  torture,  expulsion,  exploita- 
tion, and  other  degrading  acts  which  man 
can   perpetrate   against   his   fellow   man      I 
have  often  reflected  on  that  topic,  and  in 
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addition  I  like  to  reflect  on  the  inner 
strength  of  Judaism  which  has  enabled  the 
Jews  to  endure  whrre  so  many  other  famous 
civilizations  have  faded  into  history.  Max 
I.  Dimont,  the  noted  scholar  and  lecturer 
has  estimated  thn  there  are  perhaps  3 
billion  people  on  earth,  of  whom  upwards  of 
12  million  are  claaslHed  as  Jews. 

Numerically  speaking  therefore,  they 
represent  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
Such  a  small  percentage  m;ght  easily  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  their  overall  Im- 
pact on  the  world's  history  would  be  rela- 
tively small  or  short  lived.  But  obviously 
that  has  not  been  the  case.  At  least  12  per- 
cent of  all  the  Nobel  priz«?s  awarded  in  the 
fields  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine 
have  been  awarded  to  Jews.  Jewish  con- 
tributions to  the  world's  store  of  culture 
and  knowledge  In  music,  religion,  science, 
politics,  and  philosophy  among  other  fields 
staggers  the  imagination.  Although  leaving 
many  great  and  lasting  contributions,  some 
former  great  civilizations  have  declined 
throughout  history,  never  reclaiming  the 
past  power  and  glory  that  their  ancestors 
once  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  5  000- 
year  history  of  the  Jews  has  continued  un- 
abated, though  at  times  they  have  been  in 
severe  danger  of  outright  extinction 

Many  other  famous  and  powerful  nations 
and  kingdoms  have  made  their  appearance  on 
the  world  s  stage  Just  at  the  time  the  Jews 
appeared.  Each  of  us  has  read  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Hlttltes.  the  Persians,  the  Philis- 
tines—all  plp.yed  their  part  and  then  disap- 
peared or  declined.  Yet  today  the  Jewish 
nation  still  lives,  a  thriving  center  of  demo- 
cratic and  economic  accomplishments 
stronger  and  more  promising  than  ever 

Today  there  are  only  three  groups  llvlne 
that  are  as  old  or  older  than  the  Jews;  thi 
Chinese,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  cIvUlzatlons 
of  India.  But  by  comparison  their  experi- 
ences covered  only  one  primary  cultural  per- 
iod and  their  Impact  on  later  civilizations 
has  not  been  as  far  reaching  as  that  of  the 
Jews.  In  addition,  they  were  spared  the 
hardship  of  dispersal  and  the  struggle  for 
sm^ival  m  foreign  lands  under  sometimes 
hostile  and  violent  conditions. 

We  can  pinpoint  at  least  three  facets'  In 
Jewish  survival  which  distinguished  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  from  that  of  other  peoples 
First,    they   have    had    a    continuous   living 
history  for  more  than  5.000  years  and  have 
been  a  strong  Intellectual  and  splrlttoal  force 
for  about  4.000  years;  second,  they  were  able 
to  survive  during  this  long  history  for  the 
most  part  without  a  country  of  their  own 
still  managing  to  preserve  their  ethnic  iden- 
tity among  foreign  cultures;  and  third  their 
Ideas  have  been  expressed  in  all  the  major 
languages  of  the  world.    These  were  but  three 
of  the  factors  that  were  vital  in  the  survival 
of   the   Jews   during    the   Diaspora       But   I 
think    there    Is    another    factor    which    we 
should   consider  which  not  only  influenced 
Jevrtsh  life,   but  has  had   a   lasting   impact 
on  the  world  at  large.    I  retfer  to  the  role  of 
the  Jewish  yeshlvas  or  academies  of  learning. 
The  story  of  the  founding  of  these  scholar- 
ly   Institutions    Is    a    most   fascinating   and 
Interesting  one,  and  I  would  like  to  recount 
some  facets  of  It  now,  perhaps  in  a  some- 
what condensed   manner.     For  decades  the 
Jewish    people    had   endured   atrocities   and 
oppression  at  the  hands  of  Imperial  Rome 
The  Zealots,  a  political  party  which  demand- 
ed  a  stronger   stand   against   Rome,   flnaUy 
got   their   wish    in   the   year   AX>.  66       This 
resulted    from    Roman    desecration    of    the 
sacred    vestments    of    the    high    priest    and 
Roman    threats    of    blackmail.      The    result 
was  the  famous  Jewish  war  against  Rome 
Our  concern  with  the  war  centers  on  the 
period    2    years    later    when    Roman  legions 
had  Jerusalem  under  siege. 

One  of  those  behind  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem was  a  JewUh  leader  by  the  name  of 
Jochanan  ben  Zakkal,  a  rabbl-phUoeopher 
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He  waa  convinced  that  If  the  lenders  did  not 
Uy  foundatlon«  for  preservation  of  Jewish 
learning,  Judaism  would  suffer  certain  ex- 
tinction. He  envisioned  the  need  for  an 
academy  or  yeshlva  which  would  carry  the 
torch  of  Jewish  learning.  Consequently,  he 
devised  a  plan  in  which  he  was  smuggled 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  Roman  general  Vespasian. 
Ben  Zakkal  was  given  an  audience  with  Ves- 
pasian during  which  he  predicted  the  gen- 
eral would  soon  be  named  emp>€ror  of  Rome. 
In  return  for  this  prophecy,  ben  Zakkal  re- 
quested that  If  It  came  true,  Vespasian  would 
permit  the  establishment  of  a  yeshlva  to 
teach  religious  principles. 

The  prophecy  was  really  a  calculated  guess, 
but  It  came  true,  and  Vespasian  allowed  the 
construction  of  the  first  yeshlva.  which  took 
place  In  Jabneh.  north  of  Jerusalem. 

I  have  referred  to  the  origin  of  the  yeshlva 
In  an  attempt  to  show  two  things,  an  ex- 
ample of  Jewish  Ingenuity  and  ability  to  sur- 
mount Incalculable  odds  under  extreme  pres- 
sure; and  the  length  of  their  history,  sug- 
gesting the  staying  power  of  the  yeshlvas 
over  the  years  down  to  this  very  day.  I 
might  also  mention  their  Integrating  role. 
It  Is  commonly  believed  that  there  were 
three  tools  which  played  a  leading  role  In 
sustaining  Jewish  thought  and  culture  dur- 
ing the  thousands  of  years  of  dispersal;  reli- 
gion, language,  and  law.  The  yeshlva's  role 
In  the  use  of  those  tools  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. The  teachings  of  the  Talmud 
must  also  be  remembered  when  we  take  Into 
account  the  various  factors  upon  which  the 
Jew  could  rely  during  his  thousands  of 
years  of  trial  and  quest  for  his  own  coiaitry. 

No  commendation  of  Israel's  achievements 
would  be  complete  without  recognition  of 
some  of  the  men  who  were  so  instrumental 
in  laying  the  foundation  for  Zionist  move- 
ment and  the  eventual  creation  of  Israel. 
Zionism  itself  meant  basically  a  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  the  concept  of  such  a  return 
had  been  embedded  In  Jewish  thought  since 
the  early  years  of  the  Diaspora.  The  pro- 
gression from  the  Idea  of  Zionism  to  the  real- 
ity of  Israel  began  about  I860,  at  which  time 
the  messianic  concept  of  a  "return  to  Zlon" 
began  to  change  to  the  political  concept  of 
a  "return  to  Palestine." 

I  feel  certain  that  you  are  fanxlliar  with 
such  names  as  Moses  Hess.  Peretz  Smolen- 
skln.  and  Judah  Pinsker.  but  the  founder  of 
the  Zionist  movement  as  we  know  It  was 
Theodor  Herzl.  He  labored  vigorously  in 
pursuit  of  a  Jewish  state  and  organized  the 
First  Zionist  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
1897  at  Basel.  Switzerland.  That  confer- 
ence was  the  forerunner  of  many  other  con- 
ferences, meetings,  debates  and  declarations. 
But  its  end  result  was  the  May  14  declaration 
which  established  an  Independent  and  sover- 
eign Israel.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  many 
tragedies  and  ordeals  experienced  by  the 
Jews  between  the  1897  congress  and  the 
events  of  1948.  but  the  hopes  and  dreams 
built  up  over  that  half  a  century  were  finally 
realized  with  the  creation  of  a  genuine  home 
for  the  children  of  Israel. 

Now  how  do  things  stand  today  as  we  Join 
the  people  of  Israel  In  observing  their  18th 
anniversary?  In  the  years  since  independ- 
ence the  achievements  by  Israel  both  foreign 
and  domestic  have  been  outstanding.  When 
Israel  was  first  created  It  had  roughly 
800.000  Inhabitants,  of  whom  655.000  were 
Jews.  Today  she  has  more  than  2.5  million 
persons,  of  whom  more  than  3  million  are 
Jews.  Not  only  have  the  doors  of  welcome 
been  thrown  open  to  persons  from  Europe 
and  the  Americas,  but  Immigrants  from  Asia 
and  Africa  have  found  a  warm  welcome  and 
a  real  home  In  Israel. 

One  of  the  most  substantial  bases  upon 
which  Independent  Israel's  nationhood  has 
been  built  Is  that  of  education.  Public 
schools  are  free  and  scholarships  are  avail- 
able for  students  otherwise  unable  to  finance 


their  higher  educaUon.  The  schools  have 
also  been  a  leading  Institution  In  overcom- 
ing past  cultural  barriers  which  immigrants 
had  broiight  from  their  diverse  cultures. 
Now  they  are  teught  to  regard  themselves  as 
citizens  of  Israel^one  nation;  one  people. 
The  country's  economic  position  has  vastly 
Improved  since  Independence.  The  Nation 
has  overcome  most  of  the  problems  of  mate- 
rial shortages  and  infiatlon  and  has  taken 
major  steps  to  Integrate  all  the  segments  of 
her  population.  Dxirlng  the  same  period 
Israel  has  substantially  increased  Its  per 
capita  gross  national  product  and  Its  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves.  While  the 
economy  is  still  largely  agricultural,  the 
industrial  sector  has  grown  rapidly  and  gen- 
erous tax  benefits  and  guarantees  of  conver- 
tibility have  been  extended  to  attract  foreign 
Investments.  Israel  has  not  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  decline  of  colonial  empires  has 
brought  about  a  vast  expansion  of  newly 
Independent  states.  Thus,  she  has  under- 
taken a  program  of  economic  and  technical 
assistance  which  has  been  highly  successful 
because  recipient  states  realize  that  Israel 
has  no  territorial  designs  or  strings  on  her 
foreign  aid. 

But  despite  the  numerous  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Israel  nation,  she  Is  stlU  treated 
as  an  outsider  or  Intruder  by  her  neighbors. 
This  has  caused  the  government  to  expend 
vast  sums  for  defense  equipment  such  as 
planes,  radar,  and  so  on.  Such  large  ex- 
penditures obvloxisly  detract  from  other  sec- 
tors of  the  budget  such  as  education  and 
health,  but  she  has  no  choice.  Currently 
there  are  scant  Indications  that  her  neigh- 
bors are  willing  to  accept  Israel  as  a  reality, 
but  It  Is  also  a  certainty  that  Israel  is  here 
to  stay.  After  thousands  of  years  without 
a  home  of  their  own.  the  people  of  Israel 
shotUd  not  be  expected  to  yield  to  intimida- 
tion or  threats  from  Jealous  neighbors. 

I  have  not  tried  to  give  you  a  lesson  In 
Jewish  history,  even  though  I  find  the  sub- 
ject very  Interesting  and  fascinating.  But 
rather.  I  have  attempted  to  present  a  brief 
sketch  which  might  serve  to  Indicate  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  been  so  Instrumental 
In  preserving  Jewish  Institutions  and 
Identity. 

I  could  hardly  find  suitable  words  to  de- 
scribe the  social  and  political  and  economic 
accomplishments  which  have  taken  place  in 
Israel  other  than  to  say  to  those  of  you  here 
tonight  who  have  not  visited  Israel  to  go 
there  and  take  a  look  yourselves.  I  think  it 
will  amaze  you.  As  we  express  our  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  let  us  not  Just  marvel  at  their  achieve- 
ments but  let  lis  Join  In  supporting  their 
attempts  to  make  Israel  the  g^'eat  and  glori- 
ous country  It  has  been  and  is  once  again 
becoming.  By  so  doing,  we  shall  be  helping 
to  strengthen  Israels  contributions  to  the 
world  peace  and  progress  in  which  all  of  us 
have  a  vital  Interest. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  colleagues,  the  Members  of  Congress 
of  Polish  descent,  to  the  millions  of 
Americans  with  Polish  blood  in  their 
veins,  and  to  loyal  Poles  everywhere. 

Two  celebrations  honoring  Poland  are 
being  observed  today.    One:  May  3  Con- 


stitution Day  In  memory  of  the  day  in 
1791  when  the  people  of  Poland  adopted 
the  first  democratic  Constitution  to  be 
recognized  by  a  European  nation.  Their 
Constituticm  was  modeled  after  the 
American  document  so  that  the  philos- 
ophies of  government  of  the  American 
and  the  free  Polish  people  are  strongly 
linked. 

George  Washington,  the  first  President 
of  the  newly  formed  Republic  of  the 
United  States  said  the  Constitution  was 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  Pol- 
ish history  as  it  made  "large  strides  to- 
ward liberty." 

It  was  on  May  3,  1791,  that  the  Polish 
Diet  adopted  a  Constitution  which  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  all  power  in 
civU  society  is  derived  from  the  people, 
thus  striking  a  blow  for  freedom  not  only 
in  their  own  land  but  in  other  countries 
in  Europe — then,  as  now,  under  the  heel 
of  tyrants.  Unfortunately.  Poland  Is  and 
was  surrounded  by  powerful,  acquisitive 
neighbors,  and  down  through  the  years 
her  periods  of  freedom  were  short.  But 
successive  generations  of  Poles,  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  continued  to  dream  and 
to  struggle  for  liberty.  All  of  us  remem- 
ber, some  of  us  personally,  the  heroic 
story  of  the  fight  for  freedom  waged  by 
the  Poles  in  exile  in  World  War  II.  In 
that  war  the  skill,  daring,  and  bravery  of 
the  Polish  forces  fiUed  the  free  world 
with  wonderment. 

Of  their  heroic  struggle  against  Nazi- 
Communist  tyranny  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt said  they  were  "an  inspiration  to 
mankind,"  and  an  epitaph  in  a  Polish 
cemetery  in  ItaUy  graphlcaUy  describes 
these  brave  men.   It  says: 

These  PoUsh  soldiers,  for  your  freedom  and 
theirs,  have  given  their  bodies  to  the  soil  of 
Italy;  their  hearts  to  Poland;  their  souls 
to  God. 

These  men  must  not  be  forgotten.  But 
it  is  only  through  action,  not  words,  qn 
behalf  of  the  Poles  in  bondage  today  Ls 
it  possible  for  us  to  repay  the  debt  we 
owe  to  the  Poles  who  fought  for  free- 
dom at  home  and  abroad— including  in 
our  own  War  of  Independence — down 
through  the  centuries. 

Commenting  on  the  Polish  Constltu- 
Uon,  a  French  writer  of  the  time  said: 

In  Prance,  to  gain  liberty,  they  began 
with  anarchy.  In  Poland,  the  nation  was 
given  Uberty  and  independence;  the  respect 
for  the  law,  for  person,  and  for  property  was 
assured,  and  all  this  without  violence,  with- 
out murder,  solely  through  the  virtue  of 
the  nation. 

The  other  event  in  Polish  history  to 
be  celebrated  today  Is  the  millennium  of 
Poland's  Christianity  and  the  beginning 
of  Poland  as  a  nation.  The  year  was  966, 
when  Poland,  by  accepting  Christianity, 
forever  linked  her  destiny  with  that  of 
the  West  and  became  a  creative  force  in 
Western  culture.  Her  literature,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  architecture,  and  learn- 
ing contributed  a  series  of  masterpieces 
to  the  common  European  heritage  from 
that  day  onwards.  Looking  back  to  tlie 
thousand-year  existence  of  Poland  as  a 
Western  Christian  country.  Poles  all  over 
the  world  can  view  with  pride  Poland's 
role  In  the  history  of  mankind  and  her 
part  in  the  world's  achievements.  Polish 
history  has  been  a  tragic  story  of  foreign 
occupation  with  brief  periods  of  freedom. 
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But  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  is  a  guarantee  that  Poland, 
at  present  halted  in  Its  progress  through 
the  Communist  regime  Imposed  by  force, 
will  in  time  throw  off  Its  manacles  and 
will  regain  its  freedom  and  independence. 
Today  the  Poles  may  have  a  satellite  gov- 
ernment but  Poles  will  never  be  a  satel- 
lite people. 


Viet  Blood  Drive  Set  for  New  Paltz 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  Y.  RESNICK 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  RESNICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  from  the 
New  Paltz  News  of  April  28,  1966: 
Vdet  Blood  Dmve  for  New  Paltz 

Students  at  State  University  College,  New 
Paltz.  with  the  support  of  the  student  gov- 
ernment association  and  other  student  or- 
ganizations, have  set  up  a  blood  donation 
drive  for  Allied  wounded  in  Vietnam. 

The  blood  donor  program  at  the  college 
will  be  held  on  May  16,  and  will  accept 
donations  from  the  public  as  well  as  the 
students,  faculty,  and  staff. 

The  student  committee  said  that  the  blood 
program  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "poll- 
tics"  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

A  committee  announcement  said,  "A  blood 
donaUon  Is  not  a  'vote'  in  support  of  John- 
son, Rusk,  Kennedy,  Fitlbright.  McNamara, 
Morse,  escalation,  deescalatlon.  negotiation! 
withdrawal,  total  victory,  nuclear  warfare, 
labels,  personalities,  propaganda,  or  poli- 
cies. 

It  Is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that — 
like  it  or  not— the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted at  this  time  over  225,000  American 
troops  to  this  southeast  Asia  area.  A  blood 
donation  Is  a  physical  statement  that  says 
to  them,  and  to  the  allied  military  forces 
"Everything  else  set  aside,  I  want  you  to 
live."  The  committee  does  not  mean  to 
Imply— and  no  one  should  Infer- that  those 
who  choose  not  to  give  blood  are  somehow 
less  American  than  the  donors.  The  pro- 
gram Is  strictly  voluntary,  and  was  formed 
to  provide  a  sane  response  to  the  need  for 
blood  created  by  the  war,"  the  committee 
statement  said. 

Heading  the  drive  are  two  married  under- 
graduate students,  .Gaile  Schram,  Milton 
the  mother  of  three  children,  and  Roy  Allen 
Kingston. 

The  student  committee  said  It  recognized 
that  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
troops  were  also  being  wounded  In  South 
Vietnam  and  were  probably  in  need  of  blood 
They  said,  however,  that  the  committee  also 
had  to  assume  that  blood  programs  were 
being  conducted  in  North  Vietnam.  Red 
China,  and  possibly  other  countries  to  help 
save  the  lives  of  the  wounded. 

"If  they  should  need  blood,  this  commit- 
tee would  support  our  Government  In  any 
action  It  decided  to  take  In  this  area  "  the 
committee  said.  "However,  no  Washington- 
Hanoi  machinery  for  such  a  program  now 
exists.  This  drive  on  campvis  does  exist 
here  and  now,  as  a  sane  program  of  assistance 
which  every  person  can  support  rationally 
and  fully."  the  committee  stated. 

The  students  called  the  request  for  blood 
a  'reasonable,  human  move"  and  said  It  is  a 
"Ilfe-preservlng  gesture." 

In  the  first  3  days  of  a  pledge  campaign 
this  week,  over  600  of  the  3,200  students  had 


pledged  to  donate.  The  college  health  office 
wUl  continue  to  accept  the  names  of  stu- 
dents untU  May  13.  The  committee  said  It 
was  not  necessary  to  pledge  to  donate  before 
giving. 

The  Ulster  County  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  will  administer  the  program 
for  the  Defense  Department  with  the  help 
of  volunteers  from  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity. The  main  lounge  of  the  college 
\mlon  building  wUl  be  used  for  the  collec- 
tion.   Hours  are  12  noon  to  5:30  pjn 


Illinois  Jonrneymen  Barbers'  &  Beauti- 
cians' Association  Passes  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    n-LlNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  George 
A.  Pavese,  president  of  the  Illinois  Jour- 
neymen Barbers'  &  Beauticians'  Asso- 
ciation, whose  offices  are  locateu  in  my 
own  Seventh  Congressional  District  in 
Illinois,  has  just  made  available  to  me  a 
resolution  adopted  by  his  organization 
on  May  1,  1966. 

The  resolution  expresses  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Journeymen  Barbers' 
&  Beauticians'  Association  to  the  US 
Department  of  Labor,  to  the  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  for  their  efforts  which  brought 
about  the  establishment  of  an  on-the- 
job  training  program  in  the  men's  bar- 
bering  and  halrstyling  fields  in  Illinois. 

This  program  has  not  only  encouraged 
young  people  to  continue  their  training 
rather  than  dropping  out  of  the  bt.rber- 
ing  industry,  but  has  prepared  many 
others,  by  giving  them  advanced  train- 
ing and  experience,  to  take  advantage  of 
job  opportunities  now  opening  up  in  the 
related  men's  halrstyling  field 

Mr  Pavese,  the  able  and  farslghted 
president  of  this  association,  has  pledged 
himself  and  the  members  of  his  fine  as- 
sociation, to  supporting  t  'e  continuation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor's  on-the-job 
training  programs  and  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  do  likewise. 

In  order  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Illinois  Journeymen 
Barbers'  &  Beauticians'  Association  I 
am  inserting  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Resolved.  That  the  Ulinols  Journeymen 
Barbers'  &  Beauticians'  Association  wish  to 
thank  the  Barbers  International  Union  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  this 
training  program  that  was  so  badly  needed 
We  wish  to  see  It  extended  for  many  are 
yet  to  receive  the  training.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  Its  support  and  to  utilize  every  Job 
opportunity  related  to  It  as  we  know  It  has 
great  future  potentials. 

George  A.  Paves*, 

President. 
James  A.  Rice, 
Secretary-  Treasurer. 


Mr.  Santa  Clans 


A  Resolution  bt  the  Illinois  Jottrneymen 
Barbers'   &   BEAtmciANs'   Association 

VHiereas  the  Illinois  Journeymen  Barbers' 
&  Beauticians'  Association  meeting  In  reg- 
ular session  on  Sunday,  May  1,  1066,  at  320 
South  Ashland  Boulevard,  Chicago  111 

Whereas  the  delegates  and  members  of  this 
State  that  they  represent  have  realized  the 
need  foe  upgrading  training  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Job  opportunities  of  today 
in  the  men's  halrstyling  field.  Through  the 
on-the-job  training  program  the  rate  of  drop- 
outs from  the  barberlng  industry  has  been 
discouraged,  while  at  the  same  time  has 
l^^J^'^y  related  Job  owxM^unltles  in 
the  barber— men's  hairstylist  field. 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Amertca  has  made  this  trainlns 
possible:  Therefore  be  it 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 
Mr.  CONABLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  gen- 
tleman who  won  a  national  reputation 
for  his  role  as  Santa  Claus  and  who  was 
founder  of  the  Santa  Claus  School  of 

Mi!i°^'  ^Z:'  P^^^  **'*y  ^  western 
New  York  this  past  week.  He  was  Char- 
les W  Howard  whose  dedication  to  keep- 
ing bright  the  image  of  Santa  Claus  made 
him  friends  aU  across  this  country  and 
overseas.  All  who  knew  this  wonderful 
gentleman  will  be  sadden  by  his  death. 
Mr.  Howard,  himself,  portrayed  Santa 
Claus  insuch  widely  separated  places  as 
Macy  s  Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  in  New 
York  City  and  the  Nieman -Marcus  De- 
partment Store  in  Dallas.  In  addition 
he  tramed  hundreds  of  other  persons  to 
portray  Santa  Claus  in  a  manner  that 
was  a  credit  to  the  spirit  of  Saint  Nick. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chroni- 
cle reported  Mr.  Howard's  passing  this 
week  and  I  am  including  excerpts  of  this 
report  from  the  additions  of  May  2: 
Charles  Howard  Dus  at  69:  Potjndkd  Santa 
Claus  School 

Albion— Charles  W.  (CharUe)  Howard,  69, 
founder  of  the  nationally  known  Charles  W 
Howard  Santa  Claus  School,  died  yesterday 
(May  1,  1966)  at  Newfane  Inter-Communlty 
Memorial  Hospital,  Newfane,  foUowlng  a 
heart  attack.  ' 

He  had  been  a  patient  at  the  hospital  for 
several  weeks  earUer  this  year,  after  retum- 
liig  from  his  annual  Santa  Claus  Job  at 
Nleman-Marcus  Department  Store  In  Dallas 
Ai^ut  a  week  ago  he  returned  to  the  hospital 
suffering  pneumonia. 

Pounded  In  1937,  the  Santa  Claus  School 
trained  hundreds  of  Santas  for  leading  stores 
clubs,  theaters,  and  Institutions  In  aU  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Many  of  them  came  back 
year  after  year  for  refresher  courses. 

He  claimed  it  to  be  the  only  school  of  Its 
kind  in  the  world,  "dedicated  to  the  training 
and  equipping  of  men  and  women  to  play 
the  role  of  Santa  and  Mrs.  Claus." 

A  natural  Impressarlo,  Mr.  Howard  made 
a  Ufe  study  of  the  history  of  Santa  CUua 
and  his  classes  delved  Into  the  evolution  of  ^^ 
the  patron  saint,  the  art  of  makeup  show- 
manship, salesmanship  and  the  science  of 
Santa  Claus  mechanics. 

He  appeared  annually  in  Macy's  Thanks- 
giving Day  Parade  in  New  York  City,  and  has 
been  the  host  to  hundreds  of  toy  sales  con- 
rentlons  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles 
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The  owner  of  the  Myers  Stores  chain  took 
Mr.  Howard  and  hla  wife  Ruth,  to  AuetraUa 
a  few  years  ago  to  conduct  a  school  there. 
The  Howards  were  planning  a  return  trip 
next  Christinas. 

The  magic  of  the  Santa  role  had  up  until 
now,  kept  him  going,  and  he  bounded  back 
despite  m.any  adversities  over  the  years.  He 
had  been  hoeplUUzed  about  15  times,  sus- 
taining two  fractured  legs,  a  fmctured  col- 
larbone, a  heart  attack,  chronic  cracked  llpa, 
and  two  nervous  breakdowns. 

Mr.  Howard  designed  Christmas  P.irk  a  few 
years  ago.  complete  with  reindeer  and  other 
amusementa  Including  a  mlni.iture  r-xllroad. 

Mr.  Howard  was  secretiry  of  the  Orleans 
County  Pair  for  several  years  and  sponsored 
a  pageant  entitled  "The  History  of  Orleans 
County."  During  his  term  as  secretary,  he 
bad  the  largest  apple  pie  baked  in  the  Na- 
tion, which  was  the  subject  of  a  "Belleve-It- 
or-Not"  cartoon  by  Robert  Ripley. 

Mr.  Howard  directed  plays  In  Weetem  New 
York  before  he  founded  the  Santa  Claua 
School.  In  demand  as  a  public  speaker,  he 
waa  given  a  standing  ovation  for  his  stirring 
message  at  the  Kansas  City  Rotary  Club,  the 
first  such  honor  given  a  speiker  there. 

Active  In  the  Albion  First  Methodist 
Church  In  the  past,  he  was  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  the  organlzln<?  Sunday  School  teach- 
er of  the  "Hustler  Claaa."  a  soloist  In  the 
choir,   a  trustee  and  a  lay   speaker. 

Mr.  Howard  waa  born  at  the  family  home 
on  Route  31.  Albion.  June  15.  1896.  He  was 
a  1918  graduate  of  the  Albion  Central  School. 
He  owned  and  operated  the  Howard  farm 
and  waa  a  member  of  the  Medina  Toy  Fac- 
tory until  Ita  closing. 

He  retired  from  farming  in  1948  and  spent 
full  time  developing  Christmas  Park  until 
1964  when  he  reUred.  He  continued  as  dean 
of  the  Charles  W.  Howard  Santa  Claua  School 
untU  bis  death. 


CoBfressmaB    Duncan    Summariies 
LefisUdTC  QnestioBnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TXNMTSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4. 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  call  attention  to 
the  Interest  the  people  of  the  Second  EMs- 
trlct  of  Tennessee  have  expressed  In  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  Some 
12.000  families  and  individuals  responded 
to  my  second  annual  legislative  question- 
naire. 

The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  was 
to  find  out  what  views  my  constituents 
have  on  some  major  Issues  facing  the 
Congress. 

The  answers  reveal  that  the  majority 
of  Second  District  citizens  think  alike. 
In  the  most  decisive  response  over  82  per- 
cent said  we  should  reduce  our  foreign 
aid  spending. 

Nearly  3  out  of  4  are  for  cutting  back 
on  new  domestic  programs  to  help  fi- 
nance our  efforts  to  Vietnam  and  for 
escalating  the  war  to  Vietnam  to  Include 
bombing  major  sites  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  complete  returns  to  my  question- 
naire sure  as  follows : 

DO  TOiD  rAvoa — 

1.  Reatorlng  the  excise  taxes  on  telephone 
service  and  automobiles  that  were  repealed 
lastjearf 

/ 


Percent 

Tes —  24  0 

No 72  0 

No  opinion *•  0 

a.  Increasing  the  term  of  a  Congressman 
from  a  to  4  years? 

Percent 

Yes - ---  53.3 

No - «- 44.  1 

No  opinion 2.7 

3.  Expanding  U.S.  trade  with  Russia  and 
Communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe? 

Percent 

Tes. - 23  8 

No... 71.  9 

No    opinion 5.3 

4.  Escalating  the  war  in  Vietnam  to  In- 
clude bombing  major  sites  In  North  Viet- 
nam? 

Percent 

Yes 69.  9 

No.. - 20.  6 

No    opinion 9.6 

5.  Cutting  back  some  of  the  new  domestic 
programs  to  finance  our  efforts  In  Vietnam? 

Percent 

Yes... 71.  6 

No 24.3 

No    opinion 4.3 

6.  Further  legislation  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  more  power  to  enforce  civil 
rights  laws? 

Percent 

Yes 16  2 

No.... 81. 1 

No  opinion. — 2.7 

7.  A  new  department  of  transportation  for 
the  President's  Cabinet? 

Percent 

Tes —  24.  0 

No 67.  8 

No  opinion 8.3 

8.  Enacting  laws  of  International  scope  as 
proposed  by  President  Johnson — Interna- 
tional Health  Act  and  International  Educa- 
tion Act? 

Percent 

Yes 32.  4 

No .-  66.  1 

No  opinion 11-8 

9.  Federalizing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion which  Is  now  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  States? 

Percent 

Yes 20.5 

No.. 74.  9 

No  opinion 4.  6 

10.  Legislation  to  outlaw  strikes  that  affect 
the  public  Interest? 

Percent 

Yes. 67.  7 

No 27.9 

No  opinion 4.  4 

11.  Revision  of  our  tax  laws  to  give  States 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  personal  Income 
taxes  collected  by  the  Federal  Oovemment? 

Percent 

Yea. 64.  3 

No 26.9 

No  opinion 8.8 

12.  Reduction  In  our  foreign  aid  spending? 

Percent 

Tes 83.  5 

No 13.4 

No  opinion 4.1 

13.  Giving  States  the  right  to  apportion 
one  house  of  their  legislatures  on  factors 
other  than  population? 

Percent 

Yes 64.6 

No 33.8 

No  opinion 11-  7 

NoTC. — Tabulations  were  made  by  private 
auditing  firm — not  under  my  supervision  or 
control. 


H.R.  14841 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  introduced  H.R.  14811,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  status  of  National  Guard  civil- 
ian technicians  by  declaring  that  they 
are  employees  of  the  United  States,  and 
as  such,  are  eligible  for  all  the  rights 
and  benefits  of  employees  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

My  bill  is  identical  to  the  draft  ver- 
sion submitted  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Introduced  by  Congressman 
HUBERT.  I  add  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  this  legislation  because  I  am 
vividly  aware  of  the  grave  problems 
which  exist  because  these  civilian  tech- 
nicians, in  effect,  have  no  identifiable, 
and.  therefore,  responsible  employer. 

There  are  some  38.000  technicians 
working  for  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  in  the  several  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Their  Job  is  to  care  for  the  mate- 
rial, equipment,  and  armament  of  the 
National  Guard.  A  condition  of  their 
employment  is  that  they  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Guard  as  well  as  its 
employees,  and  so  loss  of  membership 
with  the  Guard  results  in  loss  of  em- 
ployment. The  major  purpose  in  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  the  technicians  are  Fed- 
eral employees  arises  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  neither  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment nor  the  States  acknowledge 
them  as  employees. 

The  technicians  are  hired  and  fired  by 
the  State  Adjutants  General,  but  their 
numbers  and  compensation  are  fixed  by 
Federal  authorities,  they  care  for  Federal 
property,  they  are  paid  directly  by  Fed- 
eral finance  officers  from  Federal  appro- 
priated funds,  and  they  are  governed  In 
the  mato  by  Federal  regulations.  How- 
ever, the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  has  consistently  held  that 
National  Guard  technicians  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees.  Yet  the  Department  of 
Labor  considers  them  covered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Compensation  Act.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
held  that  the  technicians  are  not  Fed- 
eral employees  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act.  In  my 
own  State  of  New  York,  the  courts  there 
have  held  that  the  technicians  are  not 
State  employees  for  the  purposes  of  the 
State's  civil  service  laws.  The  point  of 
H.R.  14841  Is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
technicians  are  to  law  as  well  as  fact 
Federal  employees. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  failure  to 
the  past  to  clearly  define  the  status  of 
the  civilian  technicians  makes  its  great- 
est impact  on  the  normal  fringe  benefits 
that  all  of  us  have  come  to  consider 
part  and  parcel  of  employment.  It 
should  be  easy  to  see  that  no  deflni^d 
employer  is  going  to  cause  trouble  to 
this  area. 

New  York's  National  Guard  tech- 
nicians are  presently  neither  employees 
of  the  State  nor  employees  of  the  Federal 
Oovenmient.  Consequently  they  can 
look  forward  to  neither  Federal  civil  serv- 
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ice  retirement  nor  State  retirement.  For- 
tunately, the  Federal  Gtovemment  does 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  employer's  share 
of  the  social  security  tax.  So  the  tech- 
nicians do  have  social  security  protec- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  they  do  accrue 
retirement  credits  as  a  result  of  their 
military  service.  For  the  technicians, 
these  benefits  are  payable  at  age  60  on 
the  basis  of  20  or  more  years  of  military 
service.  For  example,  a  sergeant  major, 
E-9  rating,  will  receive  $1,600  per  year 
with  2  years  of  active  duty  and  18  years 
of  nonregular  creditable  service.  An  E-7 
rating,  the  old  master  sergeant,  with  2 
yeai-s  of  active  duty  and  18  years  Na- 
tional Guard  duty,  will  get  $60  per  month. 
With  28  years  of  National  Guard  duty 
his  retirement  check  would  be  $102  per 
month.  This  is  all  very  good,  but  to  a 
State  like  New  York,  where  the  tech- 
nicians do  not  participate  to  the  State 
retirement  system,  the  technician  at  age 
60  has  only  his  military  retirement  to 
live  on  until  he  becomes  eligible  for  his 
social  security.  To  my  way  of  thtok- 
tog,  this  sort  of  treatment  is  totolerable 
and  it  should  be  corrected. 

The  Cabtoet  Committee  on  Federal 
Staff  Retirement  Systems,  to  its  report 
to  the  President  this  year,  made  this 
recommendation : 

Since  National  Guard  technicians  perform 
essentially  Federal  functions,  necessary  pro- 
cedural changes  should  be  effected  by 
statute  to  provide  formally  for  their  Federal 
appointment  and  supervision.  Their  result- 
ing formal  designation  by  statute  as  Fed- 
eral employees  would  entitle  them  to  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  credit  for  all  past 
National  Guard  technician  service. 

In  discussing  the  recommendation,  the 
Cabtoet  Committee  pototed  out  that  the 
technicians  constitute  the  full-time 
nucleus  of  key  personnel  assigned  to  the 
Guard.  The  Committee  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  the  technicians  perform  essen- 
tially Federal  functions,  but  they  are 
denied  the  benefits  of  Federal  employees 
and  that  to  the  majority  of  States  they 
are  also  denied  the  benefits  of  State 
employees.  Then  the  Cabtoet  Committee 
stated: 

National  Guard  technicians  should  not 
thus  be  left  In  a  legal  no-man's  land  bereft 
In  many  cases  of  retirement  coverage.  The 
basic  national  security  mission  they  are 
employed  to  perform  clearly  warrants  enact- 
ment of  legislation  formally  designating 
them  as  Federal  employees  for  all  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  will  ftod 
time  to  Its  very  heavy  schedule  to  give 
this  legislation  early  consideration. 
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Joplin,  Mo.,  Firm  SeU  Public  Service 
Standard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

•^        or    MISSOI7BI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Joplin 
bustoess  firm  Is  currently  sponsoring  a 
public  service  TV  program  tovolvtog  to- 


tervlews  with  Members  of  the  UJ3. 
House  and  Senate  from  the  Joplto,  Mo., 
viewmg  area.  I  believe  this  sponsorship 
by  Tamko  Asphalt  Products,  Inc"  of 
Joplto,  might  weU  be  emulated  by  other 
business  concerns  to  our  free  enterprise 
system.  I  believe  the  sponsor's  messages 
used  on  these  programs  are  deserving  of 
public  recognition,  and  I  insert  them  at 
this  potot  to  the  Record. 

A  Public  Sebvice  Message 
(Note. — This  statement  was  used  as  the 
sponsor's  message  on  a  public  service  televi- 
sion  program   by  Tamko  Asphalt  Products, 
Inc.,  Joplin,  Mo.) 

The  eagle  Is  a  symbol  of  freedom — the 
kind  of  freedom  that  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life.  Most  of  us  take  our  free- 
dom for  granted  with  little  or  no  concern 
about  losing  It.  But  there  Is  concern.  Tam- 
ko Roofing  Co.  of  Joplin  has  this  to  say  on 
the  subject: 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  Indiv- 
idual freedoms  that  have  already  been  lost 
and  the  freedoms  that  are  slipping  through 
our  fingers  In  America  today.  The  Pound- 
ing Fathers  of  this  country  gave  us  the  most 
unique  theory  and  mechanism  for  self-gov- 
enmient  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Yet, 
we  believe  that  this  birthright  Is  slowly  being 
sold  today  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Some  of 
the  birthrights  enumerated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  were :  Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
exchange,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom 
of  religion.  Actually,  our  Founding  Fathers 
didn't  give  these  freedoms  to  us  at  all,  they 
simply  recognized  and  stated  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident:  that  man  Is  endowed  by 
his  Creator  with  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

"The  purpose  of  our  original  Constitution 
was  to  protect  each  person  from  the  tyran- 
ny of  government.  Our  Pounding  Fathers 
knew  that  the  least  government  was  the  best 
government. 

"Today,  most  wage  earners  never  even  get 
to  see  or  t<Juch  their  property  when  It  is 
withheld  from  their  paychecks  for  Federal  In- 
come tax,  social  security  tax,  State  Income 
tax,  or  perhaps  In  the  near  future,  even  a 
city  Income  tax.  Today,  we  have  the  most 
efficient  and  destructive  taxing  mechanism 
ever  devised  by  man.  It  used  to  be  weU 
known  that  the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy. 

"A  socialistic  society  has  been  called  the 
one-profit  system — which  means  something 
for  nothing.  For  every  person  who  profits 
in  a  socialistic  society,  there  is  another  per- 
son or  persons  who  must  suffer  a  correspond- 
ing loss.  In  a  socialistic  society,  you  become 
either  a  thief  or  a  victim  of  thievery. 

"A  free  society  Is  called  the  two-profit 
system — something  for  something — a  fair 
trade  or  exchange  between  equals.  At  Tam- 
ko Roofing,  we  believe  earnestly  in  the  two- 
profit  system.  We  know  that  to  prosper  we 
must  serve  our  customer.  We  know  that  to 
profit  more,  we  must  serve  more  and  better. 
This  Is  the  two-profit  system  where  property 
rights,  which  are  an  extension  of  human 
rights,  are  sacred." 

A  Pttblic  Sebvicz  Mkssack 
{Note. — This  statement   was  iised  as  the 
sponsor's  message  on  a  public  service  tele- 
vision program  by  Tamko  Asphalt  Products, 
Inc.,  Joplin,  Mo.) 

The  thing  of  greatest  value  to  man  Is  his 
freedom.  Tamko  Roofing  Co.  is  concerned 
about  the  American  citizen's  freedom  In  to- 
day's society  and  would  like  to  think  with 
you  for  a  moment  about  the  attacks  being 
made  on  our  freedoms. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  Is  that  our 
individual  freedoms  have  been  slipping  away 
from  us  without  our  even  knowing  It.  It  Is 
most  disturbing  that  the  attack  is  aome- 
tlmes  being  led  by  persons  In  all  walks  of  Ufa 


who  profess  to  be,  and,  Indeed,  think  they 
are — good  Americans. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  govern- 
ment is  the  source  of  aU  good  things  and  that 
government  should  do  more  than  fiU  its 
rightful  role.  Government  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  an  Instrument  for  social  and 
economic  planning.  We  have  become  victim- 
ized by  the  belief  that  men  are  no  longer 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  have 
established,  or  let  be  established,  an  enor- 
mous system  of  bureaucracy  to  take  care  of 
them.  We  have  government  participation, 
and  control,  in  many  areas  of  our  lives — and 
outright  government  ownership  of  hundreds 
of  enterprises.  We  have  government  Inter- 
ference In  practically  every  area  of  economic 
activity  today.  This  Interference  Is  so  great 
that  In  many  cases  our  individual  freedom  of 
choice  Is  gone.  We  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  think  that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  "Fed- 
eral money,"  "Government  aid"  and  "public 
funds."  Government  Is  not  a  source  of 
goods — money  or  otherwise.  Government 
produces  nothing.  Government  has  nothing 
that  it  first  does  not  take  from  the  people 
And  it  always  gives  back  less  than  it  takes. 
The  idea  that  it  doesn't  cost  us  anything  be- 
cause the  Government  is  paying  lor  it  is  non- 
sense. Not  only  are  we  paying,  but  we  are 
paying  a  far  greater  price  than  If  we  did  It 
ourselves.  Everything  that  government 
gives  to  the  people,  it  first  must  take  from 
the  people. 

At  Tamko,  we  believe  in  human  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Individual.  We  can 
have  neither  as  long  as  we  let  Government 
take  from  us,  reduce  that  which  Is  taken  by 
a  fantastically  expensive  bureaucracy,  then 
give  us  back  less  than  was  taken — and  tell 
us  how  we  can  use  It. 

The  first  step  toward  saving  ova  free  enter- 
prise system  U  the  recognition  that  Govern- 
ment  money  is  a  fallacy. 


A  Letter  From  Rhodesia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

OP   LOtnSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4. 1966 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
parently a  recent  speech  of  mtoe  made 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  was  read 
in  a  broadcast  heard  in  Rhodesia.  As 
a  result  of  that  broadcast,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  Mrs.  Caroljrn  Nel- 
son of  the  city  of  Concession,  Rhodesia, 
corroborattog  my  statements  to  defense 
of  that  beseiged  nation. 

Her  letter  contatos  a  number  of  state- 
ments one  does  not  find  to  the  press  these 
days  to  their  biased  accounts  of  life  to 
Rhodesia.  Since  It  comes  from  someone 
who  lives  to  Rhodesia  and  not  from  some 
Ivoi-y-tower  resident  here  to  the  United 
States,  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  seeking  the  true  picture  of 
conditions  to  that  coimtry. 

This  is  Mrs.  Nelson's  letter: 

P.B.  51K,  CoNcsBsioir,  Rhodesia, 

April  20.  19(16. 

Dear  Congressm ait  :  I  have  Just  heard  a 
repeat  broadcast  of  your  speech  on  Rhodesia 
to  the  House  of  Rt^jresentatives,  and  I  am 
writing  to  tell  you  how  encouraging  it  Is  to 
know  that  we  have  a  champion  In  your  coun- 
try. At  the  mc«nent  the  spirit  of  this  coim- 
try Is  wonderful,  but  I  do  confess  that  at 
times  I  wonder  what  the  final  outcome  will 
be,  perhaps  war,  heaven  forbid.  We  are  such 
a  i>eaceful  country  and  always  have  baen,  all 
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we  wiuit  Is  to  be  left  alone  to  worlc  out  our 
own  future  whlcb  I  believe  Is  a  great  one. 

If  you  have  never  visited  this  glorious 
counlry.  pletise  try  and  do  so.  My  husband 
and  I  would!  be  delighted  to  have  you  stay 
with  us.  We  own  a  tobacco  farm  110  miles 
north  of  Salisbury.  My  husband  was  born 
in  Rhodesia,  as  was  bis  father,  and  bis  grand- 
father came  to  this  country  before  our  pio- 
neers. So  we  can  hardly  be  described  as 
"white  settlers,"  a  term  very  popular  with 
the  British  press.  My  husband  started  this 
farm  9  years  ago  out  of  virgin  bush  and  we 
now  hnve  a  very  successful  business,  employ- 
ing 150  Africans  whom  we  pay  an  average  of 
C5  per  month,  feed  (rations  are  graded  ac- 
cording to  size  of  the  employee's  family) .  give 
free  medical  attention  from  a  fully  equipped 
clinic  with  a  white  nursing  sister  In  charge, 
and  they  also  have  a  social  club  with  beer 
over  weekends,  and  a  small  store  stocking 
groceries  and  a  few  other  essentials.  I  should 
be  very  pleased  to  supply  you  with  any  other 
information  of  this  sort  If  It  Is  of  any  use  to 
you. 

One  of  the  accusations  you  have  no  doubt 
heard  about  Rhodesia  Is  that  It  Is  a  police 
state.  I  hope  that  you  take  this  with  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Please  remember  that  It  la 
an  accusation  which,  because  it  Is  based  on 
Impressions  rather  than  a  set  of  rules,  is 
e«*y  to  make  against  almost  any  country. 
People  can  Interpret  It  In  many  different 
ways  and  often  do,  depending  on  the  country 
Involved. 

It  is  a  phrase  which  slurs  by  Implication 
rather  than  labels  by  definition,  and  to  an- 
swer It,,  therefore,  one  must  first  decide  just 
what  the  average  man  does  mean  by  a 
police  state.  Generally,  I  suppose,  It  would 
be  one  In  which  the  police  control  every 
activity  and  crush  all  opposition  to  the  gov- 
ernment. But  do  you  really  believe  that 
this  Is  true  of  Rhodesia? 

Take  a  look  at  our  parliamentary  system, 
for  example,  and  you  will  see  that  It  Is 
blatantly  untrue.  For  our  government  Is 
sometimes  accused  of  being  Intolerant  of 
African  opposition  and  surely,  therefore.  If 
this  was  a  police  state,  such  opposition  would 
be  prevented?  But  It  Is  not.  Our  parlia- 
ment already  seats  13  African  MJ>.'s,  and 
will  undoubtedly  hold  more  In  the  course  of 
time.  As  a  parliamentary  opposition,  these 
MJ'.'s  frequently  oppose  Uie  government 
both  Inside  and  outside  the  house  and  they 
remain  free  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  our  critics  always  point  to 
the  restriction  of  the  so-called  African  na- 
tionalists. But  they  are  not  restricted  be- 
cause they  oppose  the  government.  After 
all,  they  were  Invited  to  work  the  1961  con- 
stitution and.  at  first,  agreed  to  do  so.  They 
are  restricted  simply  because  of  the  criminal 
methods  they  lue — methods  which  would 
not  be  tolerated  In  any  country.  Tet,  they 
cannot  be  brought  before  the  courts  because 
wltnoaaes  are  terrorized  Into  silence. 

However,  every  day  we  do  get  broadcasts 
from  Zambia  which  prove  our  point.  Por 
they  are  made  by  the  nationalist  colleagues 
of  our  restrlctees  and  they  preach  incitement 
to  crop  destruction  and  the  hamstringing  of 
cattle,  arson,  and  murder.  The  fact  that 
our  African  population  continues  to  be 
peaceful  only  goes  to  show  how  false  Is  the 
nationalist  claim  to  wide  African  support. 

Por  the  fact  Is  that  few  of  o\ir  Africans 
are  nationalists;  the  majority  are  not.  If 
they  were,  intimidation  would  be  unneces- 
aary.  Nor  would  14.000  Africans  have  volun- 
tarily joined  the  police  reserve  to  protect 
their  homes  and  families. 

When  you  bear  Rhodesia  described  as  a 
police  state,  you  should  remember  that  two- 
thirds  of  Rhodesia's  police  are  Africans.  You 
shoiild  remember,  too.  that  the  majority  of 
our  European  police  are  British,  umne  with 
police  serrlc*  In  Britain.  There  it  was  said 
of  them:  "Arent  our  policemen  wonderful?" 
But  the  same  men  In  Rhodesia  apparently 
become  fascist  tyrants. 
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Of  course,  they  are  nothing  of  the  sort. 
The  few  people  here  who  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment have  complete  freedom  to  criticize  and 
often  do  so,  whether  it  be  from  the  pulpit. 
In  public  conversation  or  through  the  press. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  press  censorship. 
But  so  did  Britain  during  the  war,  even  as, 
indirectly,  she  exercises  censorship  today. 
And  like  Britain  then,  we  are  at  war  now. 
We  are  involved  in  a  fight  for  our  survival. 

Our  daily  press  Is  in  the  hands  .of  a  mo- 
nopoly controlled  from  abroad  and  hostile  to 
the  Rhodesian  Government.  It  automatical- 
ly takes  our  critics'  point  of  view.  It  seeks 
to  pour  out  a  stream  of  pessimism  by  slanted 
reporting.  It  attempts  to  publish  our  eco- 
nomic secrets.  It  practices,  not  press  free- 
dom, but  license.  In  times  of  crisis  such  as 
this,  we  have  to  balance  the  picture,  and  we 
have  done  so  by  what  must  surely  be  one  of 
the  most  benevolent  of  censorships. 

No— this  country  is  not  a  police  state.  In 
fact  there  are  less  police  In  proportion  to 
population  than  there  are  in  Britain.  It 
guards  its  security,  as  does  any  other  coun- 
try, but  police  activity  Is  as  normal  as  any- 
where else.  In  fact,  whilst  the  rest  of  Africa 
has  witnessed  the  bloodshed  of  a  series  of 
coups,  Rhodesia's  total  death  roll  through 
police  action  since  independence  is  one— a 
stone-throwing  thug.  Our  policemen  con- 
tinue to  go  unarmed  on  noirmal  duties;  the 
army  has  not  been  used  to  support  the  police; 
nor  have  police  or  army  reservists  been  called 
out. 

Not  long  after  independence,  the  editor  of 
Nigeria's  Lagos  I>aily  Times  visited  this  coun- 
try. On  his  return,  he  wrote  In  his  paper 
that  the  world  picture  of  Rhodesia  as  a 
grim,  tense  police  state  was  a  "massive 
fraud."  More  recently,  Mr.  Selwyn  Lloyd 
stated,  after  bis  visit,  that  he  had  found  no 
evidence  of  such  a  state.  And  many  other 
prominent  visitors  have  expressed  similar 
opinions. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  people  In  Britain 
today,  who  have  never  been  to  Africa,  lay 
down  the  law  to  us  on  Rhodesia.  But  we 
are  as  British  as  they  are.  We  have  the  same 
background,  traditions  and  way  of  thought. 
The  only  difference  Is  that  our  critics  do  not 
have  to  face  the  consequences  of  their  de- 
cisions. It  Is  a  strange  basis  on  which  to 
give  superiority  to  their  opinions. 
Tours  faithfully, 

tin.  Caboltn  Sklson. 


Statement  of  Pure  Milk  Prodacts 
CooperatiTe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning's  newspapers  carried 
the  prominently  displayed  story  of  the 
expressed  renewed  concern  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fowler,  with 
the  balance  of  payments  problem.  Sec- 
retary Fowler  especially  pinpointed  the 
acceleration  of  our  Imports  in  relation 
to  our  exports. 

I  wonder  if  Secretary  Fowler  is  aware 
that  his  Cabinet  colleague,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  FYeeman,  Is  cur- 
rently  asking  for  authority  to  more  than 
double  the  importation  of  Cheddar  cheese 
in  the  next  15  months? 

Perhaps  one  of  the  many  special  as- 
sistants at  the  White  House  ought  to 


attempt  to  get  these  two  Cabinet  afflcers 
to  chfck  signals.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
commiserate  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  both  the  balance  of  payments 
and  the  persistent  dairy  problem  could 
be  materially  assisted  by  calling  off  the 
Cheddar  cheese  import  proposals. 

In  connection  with  the  proposals  to 
increase  the  Cheddar  cheese  import 
quotas,  I  submit  herewith  a  statement 
submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  by 
Wisconsin  Pure  Milk  Products  Coopera- 
tive. 

STATTMeNT  OF  PURE  MiLK  PRODUCTS  COOPERA- 
TIVE, TO  THE  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  Rela- 
tive To  Increase  of  Cheddar  Cheese  Im- 
port Quotas,  Washington.  D.C,  Apbil  28, 
1966 

Pure  Milk  Products  Cooperative  Is  a  dairy 
farmer  bargaining  and  service  organization 
that  services  some  125.000  dairy  farmer  mem- 
bers located  throughout  Wisconsin,  northern 
Illinois,  and  the  Michigan  Upjser  Peninsula. 
These  farmers  are  dependent  upon  the  sale 
of  milk  for  their  livelihood.  The  milk  which 
these  members  produce  is  marketed  through 
more  than  200  milk  plants  where  it  is 
processed  Into  many  different  dairy  prod- 
ucts. A  large  portion  is  ulUtnately  utilized 
in  Cheddar  cheese  production. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  Increase 
In  import  quotas  for  Cheddar  cheese.  We,  in 
fact,  have  been  vitally  concerned  with  the 
excessive  imptorts  of  low-quality  dairy  prod- 
ucts which  are  presently  permitted  to  enter 
this  country. 

For  years,  this  Nation's  dairy  farmers  have 
suffered  financial  hardships,  while  the  urban 
sectors  of  our  .economy  enjoyed  greater  pros- 
perity and  favorable  Income  levels.  They 
also  have  had  the  benefits  of  cheap  food  sub- 
sidized by  the  absurdly  low-farm  prices  and 
income  returns  to  the  Nation's  farmers. 

For  many  years,  dairy  fanners  have  sought 
better  Income  returns.  Increased  dairy  farm 
returns  have  been  an  avowed  objective  prom- 
ised by  the  past  five  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.  The  farmers  have  sought  to  bring 
their  production  and  the  demand  for  their 
products  more  nearly  into  balance,  so  that 
they  might  get  prices  to  provide  a  decent 
living  standard.  Dairy  farmers  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  to  build  better  markets 
for  their  products  as  they  financed  industry 
advertising,  education,  and  promotion  pro- 
grams. Although  they  could  ill  afford  the 
costs  of  such  expenditures,  they  were  willing 
to  make  the  investments  in  the  hope  of  bet- 
ter returns  In  the  future. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  USDA  Information 
bulletin  No.  230.  "Farm  Costs  and  Returns," 
shows  that  dairy  farmers  In  Wisconsin  had 
farm  Investments  ranging  from  $38,000  to 
•72.000  per  farm.  Producers  of  manufac- 
tured milk  realized  only  17  to  18  cents  per 
hour  for  the  dairy  farm  operator  and  family 
labor  in  1964.  This  has  improved  slightly, 
but  Is  still  far  below,  or  about  one-twentieth 
of  average  hourly  labor  returns  for  Indus- 
trial workers  who  have  no  Investment  In  their 
Jobs. 

The  numerous  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress over  the  past  several  years  to  Increase 
dairy  farm  Income,  have  cost  large  sums  of 
money. 

Increasing  cheese  Imports  to  reduce  dairy 
farm  prices  and  Income,  is  being  dishonest 
with  dairy  farmers  ancl\thls  country's  impor- 
tant dairy  Industry.  To  give  to  foreign  coim- 
trles  a  larger  part  of  our  domestic  cheese 
markets,  is  economically  unsound  and  an 
obvious  Ignoring  of  the  Intents  of  Congress. 
It  is  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  farmers 
by  those  administering  programs  that  were 
meant  to  benefit  farmers. 

Recently,  dairy  farmers  bad  seen  a  much- 
needed  improvement  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween milk  production  and  the  demand  for 
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dairy  products.  The  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  dairy  products  to  maintain 
a  reasonable  return  to  dairy  farmers  was  al- 
most eliminated.  Modest  price  Increases 
brought  the  national  average  for  manufac- 
tured milk  In  March  1966  to  $3.73  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  up  to  83  percent  of  parity. 

Dairy  farmers  were  glad  to  see  occurring 
in  markets  the  long-awaited  price  Improve- 
ment so  badly  needed  to  meet  higher  costs 
of  farm  production  items,  increasing  prop- 
erty taxes,  social  security  and  interest  rates. 
A  much-needed  realinement  was  taking  place 
in  the  relationship  between  prices  of  cheese, 
milk  and  that  used  in  other  dairy  products. 
This  converted  manufacturing  milk  from  use 
in  butter  and  powder'^to  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  for  which  there  has  been  a  soimd  and 
gtrowlng  domestic  market. 

Our  members  are  shocked  and  embittered 
that  their  National  Government,  which  has 
so  long  professed  an  objective  of  Increased 
farm  Income,  should  decide  that  $3.50  a  hun- 
dredweight was  a  reasonable  milk  price-sup- 
port level.  This  amounts  to  only  78  percent 
of  parity  equivalent  for  manufactured  milk. 
Even  more  shocking  was  the  use  of  Increased 
Cheddar  cheese  import  quotas  for  the  last  90 
days  of  this  year  by  926,700  pounds  to  force 
the  market-price  level  down  to  that  dis- 
astrously low  price-support  level. 

If  dairy  farmers  had  any  optimistic  hopes 
of  better  prices,  they  were  quickly  removed 
as  cheese  prices  dropped  3  cents  per  pound 
immediately  following  the  announcement  of 
quota  increases  and  this  hearing  to  consider 
tripling  next  year's  quotas  (9.565,300  from  2,- 
780,100  pounds).  The  immediate  drop  in 
cheese  prices  as  a  result  of  these  actions  was 
equivalent  to  about  30  cents  per  hundred- 
weight for  farm  milk  used  In  cheese.  It 
amounts  to  a  reduction  in  price  to  farmers  of 
more  than  6  percent  of  parity. 

Dairy  farmers  simply  cannot  afford  such 
sharp  administratively  manipulated  reduc- 
tions In  Income.  The  ever -increasing  costs 
of  milk  production  coupled  with  deliberate 
efforts  to  reduce  prices  at  the  expense  of 
already  poverty-stricken  dairy  farmers,  can 
only  mean  a  step-up  in  dairy-farm  sellouts 
and  chaos  in  the  dairy  business. 

We  urgently  request  that  no  increases  In 
cheddar-cheese  imports  be  authorized.  We 
believe  the  2,780,100  pounds  quoU  used  In 
recent  years  is  generous.  The  need  for  Im- 
proved dairy-farm  Income  is  urgent.  Con- 
sumers have  Incomes  to  buy  our  reasonably 
priced,  carefully  inspected,  domestic  cheddar 
cheese  and  dairy  foods. 

It  is  absurd  to  use  cheddar  cheese  import 
quota  Increases  to  depress  prices  that  are  the 
lowest  In  history  In  terms  of  consumer  pur- 
chasing power. 

We  urge  the  Tariff  Commission  to  recom- 
mend no  Increases  In  Cheddar  cheese  and 
other  dairy  products  quotas.  Graded,  care- 
ftUly  Inspected,  quality  controlled  domestic 
Cheddar  cheese  and  all  dalryk  products  are 
available  to  the  U.S.  consumers  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Quota  Increases  should  not  be  used  or  In- 
creases threatened  to  nullify  reasonable  farm 
prices  as  Intended  by  Congress  in  the  many 
programs  for  farm  milk  price  Improvement. 


supporting  the  case  of  the  housing  con- 
struction industry.  While  the  article 
speciflcally  refers  to  my  own  home 
county  in  California,  this  same  employ- 
ment situation  is  applicable  to  many 
other  sections  of  the  Nation. 

We  cannot  continue  to  turn  our  heads 
from  the  mounting  problems  faced  by 
this  vital  element  of  our  economy.  If 
we  expect  to  insure  the  hopeful  predic- 
tion of  the  Stanford  Research  Institute 
we  must  provide  the  housing  industry 
with  the  economic  climate  necessary  to 
produce  growth. 

Construction  Creates  Jobs 

Stanford  Research  Institute  has  predicted 
a  total  civilian  employment  growth  of  74 
percent  in  Orange  County  between  1960  and 
1970. 

The  Stanford  Research  Institute  report 
forecasts  that  In  that  some  lO-year  period 
growth  in  the  construction  field  will  be  by 
about  7.600  Jobs  out  of  a  total  employment 
Increase  of  188.000  Jobs. 

Orange  County,  Stanford  Research  Insti- 
tute says,  will  account  for  more  than  one  out 
of  every  five  new  construction  Jobs  In  the 
State  in  the  1960-70  period. 

Overall  in  that  10  years.  Orange  Coimty 
employment  will  Increase  at  a  rate  3.5  times 
as  fast  as  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  Whole- 
sale and  retail  trades  will  be  the  prime 
source  for  new  Jobs— 55,000  of  them— and 
manufacturing  and  services  will  each  add 
between  52,000  and  53,000  new  Jobs. 
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of  the  goal.  One  does  not  have  to  depend 
upon  the  favorable  circumstance,  the  for- 
tuitous "break,"  the  applause,  approval,  and 
felicitation  of  friends.  Important  as  these 
are.  The  secret  U  the  quiet  Inner  purpose 
and  the  release  of  vitality  with  which  it  In- 
spires the  act.  Achieving  the  goal  Is  not 
measured  by  some  external  standard,  but  In 
terms  of  loyalty  to  the  purpose  and  the  free- 
dom which  It  inspires. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
was  loyal  to  his  purpose.  His  death  Is 
mourned  by  all  who  were  privileged  to 
know  him  personally  and  by  the  millions 
of  Americans  whose  lives  he  made  better 
by  his  devotion  and  work.  On  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  13th  Congressional  Dis- 
tric  of  Michigan,  I  express  our  profound 
gratitude  for  the  life  and  service  of 
Senator  Pat  McNamara  and  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  in  this  bereave- 
ment. 


Culver  Praises  Clinton  Engines  Corp. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26, 1966 


Senator  Pat  McNamara 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 


Conttmclion  Creates  Jobs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday.  April  28. 1966 

Mr.  HANNA.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  is  one  more  piece  of  evidence 


Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator 
Pat  McNamara  was  a  great  and  good 
man  in  the  ultimate  meaning  of  those 
words  and  in  the  ultimate  of  American 

Idealism.    He  was  a  man  of  integrity 

complete,  undivided— a  man  of  courage 
who  found  his  purpose  and  sufficient  re- 
ward in  improving  the  lot  of  his  fellow 
man  In  whatever  circumstances  they 
might  be  disadvantaged.  He  put  no  stock 
in  adulation  from  high  councils  nor  in 
the  charming  blarney  of  Irish  tongue. 
His  objective  was  clear — to  provide 
remedies  and  answers  to  human  need 
and  problems.  His  approach  was  direct 
He  was  unsparing  of  himself  In  work. 
He  fought  fearlessly  and  the  record  es- 
tablishes he  magnificently  accomplished 
the  manifold  tasks  he  set  for  himself. 
He  served  the  people  so  exceedingly  well, 
he  was  titled  "The  Peoples  Champion  " 
"The  People's  Senator." 

What  was  the  essence  of  Senator  Pat 
McNamara  is  perhaps  best  captured  In  a 
description  by  the  eminent  clergyman. 
Dr.  Howard  Thurman,  of  a  man  who  has 
found  the  meaning  of  personal  freedom: 
One.  at  center,  disciplined  In  mind  and 
emotions.  The  mind  centered  upon  a  goal, 
a  purpose,  a  plan.  Of  all  possible  goals,' 
purposes,  plans,  a  single  one  lifted  above 
the  others  and  held  as  one's  chosen  direc- 
tion. A  principle  of  orderedness  guides  be- 
havior and  action.  Emergy  is  not  dissipated 
but  Is  used  to  supply  dynamic  for  the  pursuit 


Mr,  CULVEB,.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
least  understood  aspects  of  our  efforts  to 
assist  the  developing  nations  of  the  world 
to  help  themselves  is  the  important  role 
played  by  U.S.  manufacturers.  During 
1965,  for  example.  American  business 
and  industry  supplied  92  percent  of-the 
commodities  financed  under  the  foreign 
aid  program.  We  are,  in  fact,  through 
the  commercial  import  program  of  the 
agency  for  international  development 
_  exporting  goods  and  services,  rather  than 
dollars. 

Last  year,  when  aid  procurement  con- 
tracts with  industries  in  the  State  of 
Iowa  exceeded  $2,200,000,  one  of  the  most 
Important  contributors  was  the  Clinton 
Engines  Corp,  located  in  Maquoketa, 
Iowa.  As  the  leading  American  exporter 
of  gasoline  engines  of  less  than  10  horse- 
power, the  Clinton  Engines  Corp.  is  in  a 
strong  position  to  importantly  assist  In 
development  abroad.  My  most  recent 
visit  to  the  Maquoketa  plant  during  the 
Easter  recess  of  Congress  offered  further 
Impressive  evidence  of  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  officials  and  employees  which, 
have  brought  the  company  to  this  posi-  ' 
tlon  of  leadership. 

A  chief  benefactor  of  the  productive 
ability  and  growing  export  sales  («)era- 
tions  of  the  Maquoketa  firm  Is  South 
Vietnam.  Approximately  $2  million 
worth  of  Clinton  engines  ranging  In  size 
from  2.7-  to  6-horsepower  have  been 
shipped  to  South  Vietnam  and  are  being 
used  effectively  to  help  farmers  in  the 
Mekong  River  Delta  solve  the  area's  basic 
problem  of  how  to  pump  water  short  dis- 
tances from  canals  to  productive  fields. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  visit  South  Vietnam  and  travel  ex- 
tensively across  southeast  Asia  last  fall. 
Perhaps  the  most  vivid  recollection  from 
the  trip  was  the  firsthand  inspection  of 
famine  conditions  In  India  and  through- 
out the  area  where  the  rate  of  agrlcul- 
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tural  development  has  failed  to  keep  pcu;e 
with  population  growth  and  the  rising 
demand  for  more  and  better  food. 

It  Is  painfully  clear  that  progress  and 
freedom  in  this  troubled  sector  of  the 
world  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  abil- 
ity of  the  governments  to  provide  a  bet- 
ter way  of  life  for  their  people  by  effec- 
tively dealing  with  the  prevalent  prob- 
lems of  hunger,  disease  and  ignorance. 
To  assist  in  meeting  these  critical  prob- 
lems our  aid  efforts  are  being  more  heav- 
ily concentrated  in  the  basic  areas  of  ag- 
riculture, health,  and  education.  In  the 
specific  field  of  food  production,  we  are 
attempting  to  develop  the  agricultural 
potential  of  these  countries  by  furnish- 
ing fertilizer,  machinery  and  technical 
knowledge,  and  by  conditioning  our  as- 
sistance on  the  adoption  of  national  poli- 
cies which  encourage  agricultural 
growth. 

The  equipment  manfactured  by  the 
Clinton  Engines  Corp-  Is  Importantly 
furthering  the  objectives  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  reducing  the  cost  of  food  pro- 
duction and  increasing  the  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  meet  their  own 
needs  at  this  dlfQcult  time.  I  am.  there- 
fore, extremely  proud  to  bring  these  ac- 
complishments to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  commend  the  company 
for  its  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  stability  and  peace  throughout 
the  world. 


A  Tribnte  to  the  People  of  Poland 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  a  people  who  for  a  1 ,000  years  have 
followed  the  path  of  peace  and  freedom, 
the  people  of  Poland.  This  solemn  com- 
memoration of  Poland's  May  3  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  has  become  a  cherished  tra- 
dition since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
n — a  tradition  which  sustains  the 
people  of  Poland  in  their  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals.  In  spite  of  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Communist  rule,  and  assures 
them  that  we  share  their  vision  of  re- 
turning to  their  rightful  place  as  a  free 
nation  in  a  free  world. 

This  year's  celebration  of  one  of  the 
most  progressive  constitutions  ever 
adopted  by  any  nation  takes  on  a  special 
slgrilflcance  because  this  year,  1966.  also 
marks  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  Polish  nation. 

The  history  of  Poland  Is  the  history  of 
a  heroic  people,  a  people  who  peace- 
fully welded  together  Into  a  nation  fein- 
gularly  united  in  lang\iage  and  customs, 
an  area  stretching  from  the  Baltic  Sea 
in  the  north,  across  the  verdant  plains. 
to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  south. 

Though  the  winters  of  tyranny  at  the 


hands  of  conquering  neighbors  have  set- 
tled upon  this  land  of  our  forefathers 
for  long  periods  over  the  centuries,  the 
Polish  people  have  never  lost  their  spirit 
of  independence.  Tlius,  time  after  time, 
Poland  has  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  op- 
pression and,  like  the  life  cycle  of  nature 
Itself,  risen  again. 

Fettered  or  free,  Poland  has  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  cultural,  sclentiflc. 
and  Intellectual  progress  of  all  mankind. 
The  roster  is  long  and  brilliant,  including 
such  names  as  Chopin,  Curie,  Conrad, 
Kosciuszko,  Pulaski,  Paderewskl,  and 
Reymont,  to  list  but  a  few. 

The  first  Poles  arrived  in  America  at 
Jamestown  in  1608.  Polish  generals  were 
heroes  of  our  own  Revolution.  Almost 
900,000  Polish-Americans  served  in  our 
Armed  Forces  in  World  War  11. 

And  so  it  has  gone,  down  through  the 
centuries — in  Poland  or  in  the  new  home- 
lands to  which  they  went  seeking  refuge 
and  freedom,  the  Polish  people  have 
never  lost  that  indomitable  spirit  that 
has  enabled  them  to  give  so  much  to 
human  achievement. 

The  Communists  who  control  Poland 
today  would  not  risk  recognition  of  the 
devotion  of  the  Polish  people  to  their 
May  3  Constitution.  The  Communist 
concept  of  government  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  ideals  it  expressed: 
First,  local  administrative  and  judicial 
autonomy;  second,  free  access  to  pos- 
session of  land  and  to  public  office; 
third,  absolute  religious  tolerance;  and, 
fourth,  parliamentary  responsibility. 

But  these  are  the  ideals,  the  very 
foundations,  of  day-to-day  liberty,  and 
with  them  ever  in  mind  and  heart,  the 
Polish  people,  in  spite  of  despair  or  de- 
feat, ceaselessly  search  for  a  better  life 
and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men. 

Across  the  majesty  of  a  full  thousand 
years,  the  fiame  of  faith  has  never  died. 
It  lights  and  warms  the  heart  of  Poland 
today  with  all  the  depth  and  dedication 
that  marked  its  kindling  a  millennium 
ago. 

The  Communists  may  suppress  free- 
dom of  expression,  but  they  will  never 
extinguish  it,  not  in  Poland.  They  may 
fear  and  attempt  to  proscribe  the  power 
of  the  church,  but  they  will  never  di- 
minish the  Polish  faith  and  prayer. 
They  may  limit  the  numbers  of  us  who 
may  visit  the  land  of  our  fathers,  but 
they  will  never  reduce — no,  not  even  by 
one — the  messages  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement that  go  forth  from  our  hearts  to 
our  Polish  brothers. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  175 
years  old  yesterday.  Is  not  merely  a  docu- 
ment in  history's  archives.  It  is  a  vital 
symbol  of  assurance  that  one  day  Poland 
will  again  stand  in  full  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. Here  in  these  halls,  where 
we  so  fully  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
we  must  ever  be  prepared  to  support  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  fitting  discharge 
of  that  sacred  responsibility  that  we 
dedicate  this  celebration  of  Polish  Con- 
stitution Day  to  the  abiding  faith  of  the 
Polish  people  in  the  ultimate  freedom 
of  man. 


Equal  Opportunity  Practices 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  WHITE 

or    TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  1006S)  to  more 
effectively  prohibit  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  House  will  probably  approve  H.R. 
10065,  a  bill  altering  existing  law  on 
equal  opportunity  employment  practices. 
I  oppose  passage  of  this  bill  at  this  time 
for  the  following  reasons. 

I  would  like  to  state  for  the  record 
that  I  deplore  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
or  national  origin,  and  I  favor  proper 
measures  conducive  to  working  out  fair 
employment  practices  in  industry  and 
business  in  my  district  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  particularly  favor 
cooperative,  voluntary  arrangements. 

This  particular  legislation,  however.  Is  y 
submitted  prematurely.  'Xnie  subcom/^ 
mlttee  completed  hearings  o?Nli,^.-i«<J65 
only  2  '2  weeks  after  the  effective  date  of 
title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
H.R.  10065  repeals  that  title.  Very  brief  ' 
hearings  were  held  by  the  subcommittee, 
and  during  those  hearings  both  Clarence 
Mitchell,  of  the  NAACP,  and  Andrew  Bie- 
mlller,  of  the  AFL-CIO,  stated  their  be- 
lief  that  It  was  then  too  early  to  make 
corrections  in  the  law,  and  that  they 
would  favor  hearings  in  depth  and  an 
overall  review  of  the  legislation  once  ac- 
tual data  was  available.  The  subcom- 
mittee decided  to  report  this  bill  immedi- 
ately, however,  and  the  full  committee 
reported  it  out  with  only  the  briefest  con- 
sideration. Thus  there  was  no  time  for 
proper  experience  with  the  newly  enacted 
bill,  or  for  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
workings  of  that  bill. 

The  1965  act  provided  for  coverage  for 
firms  with  100  or  more  employees  on  the 
date  of  enactment,  with  75  or  more  em- 
ployees on  July  2,  1966,  with  50  or  more 
employees  on  June  2,  1967,  and  with  25 
or  more  employees  on  June  2,  1968.  The 
Congress,  in  approving  this  legislation, 
felt  that  implementing  the  provisions  in 
these  increments  would  best  alllow  for 
realistic  working  out  of  problems,  pro- 
vide employers  with  adequate  advance 
notice,  and  allow  for  administrative  and 
technical  problems  to  be  resolved  as  the 
coverage  was  extended.  I  believe  in 
giving  legislation  the  chance  to  work 
before  Immediately  amending  it  and 
altering  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

I  know  from  direct  experience  that  im- 
plementation of  the  current  law  has  not 
been  easy,  and  that  there  are  many  ques- 
tions to  be  resolved  in  the  Southwest  sec- 
tion of  our  country.  This  new  legislation 
would  compound  the  problems  of  a  new 
agency  which  is  still  resolving  many  diffl- 
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cultles.  Including  those  of  proper  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  on  the  Com- 
mission Itself. 

The  new  bill  changes  the  law  so  that 
any  employer  in  interstate  commerce 
with  50  or  more  employees  on  June  2, 
1966,  will  be  covered,  and  on  June  2, 1967, 
any  firm  with  8  or  more  employees! 
Labor  unions  would  be  covered  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  will  re- 
ceive power  to  issue  antidiscrimination 
orders,  a  power  now  held  by  the  courts, 
where  it  more  properly  should  be. 

In  my  district  I  have  encouraged  em- 
ployers to  exert  every  effort  toward  fair 
employment  regardless  of  the  number  of 
employees  and  whether  or  not  the  firm  is 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  Very 
fine  progress  has  been  made,  and  we  are 
well  on  the  road  to  working  out  this  diffi- 
cult problem. 

If  the  Congress  finds,  after  due  con- 
sideration and  evaluation,  that  a  piece 
of  legislation  Is  inadequate  or  faulty,  then 
I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  cor- 
rect such  defects  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  people.  It  may  be  that  major  revi- 
sion of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965  will 
prove  necessary  to  effectively  implement 
the  goals  which  that  legislation  repre- 
sents. Hasty  action  on  one  section  of 
the  law,  however,  without  regard  for 
working  data  and  experience,  does  not 
make  for  wise  lawmaking  or  thoughtful 
attention  to  these  important  questions. 
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Ground  beef. 

Sliced  bacon 

Boneless  lieef  roast- . 

B.inanas 

Evaporated  milk 

Shampoo 

r;irrots , 

Canned  com 

C'ookinR  oil 

Tootlijxiste 


loss 


1966 


2  pounds.  75  conts 

55  cents  IMT  pound 

59  cents  per  jwund III 

10  cents  jier  pound I'.l" 

6  cans,  75  cents 

81  cents Ill 

2  packages,  19  cents. ...""' 

2  cans,  33  conts 

41  cents  per  Iwttlc 

57  cents  per  tube 


3  pounds,  »1. 49. 
75  cents  per  pound. 
89  cents  per  pound. 
2  pounds,  29  cents. 
6  cans.  85  cents. 
69  cents. 

2  packaees,  39  cents. 
2  cans,  45  cents. 
49  cents  per  bottle. 
63  cents  per  tube. 


Food  Store  Prices  Reflect  Federal 
Excesses 


Those  ai-e  typical  prices,  Mr.  Speaker 
and  I  have  omitted  some  Items  simply 
because  the  disparity  between  last  year 
and  today  is  so  great  that  I  must  check 
them  more  closely  before  convincing 
myself  that  the  quality  of  the  products 
are  not  in  some  way  Involved.  I  quickly 
point  out  also  that  some  products  have 
held  steady  and  others  have  even  dipped 
slishtly  in  price,  yet  the  fact  is  that  most 
food  costs  have  inclined  so  sharply  that 
families  on  fixed  Incomes  are  forced  to 
come  home  with  shopping  bags  that  get 
lighter  by  the  month. 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  convincing  ar- 
gument against  wanton  government 
spending  that  is  stoking  Inflation.  Non- 
essential Federal  spending  financed  by 
a  money  supply  that  has  been  growing 
at  an  arnual  rate  of  6  percent  In  recent 
months  is  the  reason  why  family  sub- 
sistence Is  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
pensive. Under  a  prudent  monetary 
policy,  it  would  be  possible  to  finance 
the  conflict  in  Vietnam  without  driving 
prices  upward;  but  if  we  must  continue 
to  support  bureaucratic  orgies  without 
regard  to  budgetary  considerations,  then 
there  is  no  answer  but  high  prices  and/ 
or  higher  taxes. 


to  maintain  the  Soviet  Iron  Curtain  be- 
tween West  and  East. 

This  is,  however,  an  unnatural  rela- 
tionship; for  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that 
Poland  is  a  part  of  the  West.  Because 
the  relationship  is  natural,  it  is  under- 
standable that  during  recent  years  the 
ties  between  Poland  and  the  West  have 
been  growing. 

Let  us  all  work  for  the  flowering  of  this 
relationship  between  the  Polish  people 
and  the  West;  for  they  as  well  as  we  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  Poland  will 
again  be  closely  united  with  the  West 
as  she  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 
Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  explained  that  it  was  be- 
coming Impossible  to  sustain  his  little 
family  on  the  pension  for  which  he 
worked  so  many  years.  He  asserted  that 
since  last  July  roast  beef  had  risen  in 
Price  from  52  to  75  cents,  5  pounds  of 
sugar  from  52  to  75  cents,  oleomargarine 
from  39  to  49  cents,  a  peck  of  potatoes 
from  57  cents  $1.05;  and  a  cleaning  pow- 
der from  49  to  53  cents. 

In  addition,  he  said  that  the  shoes  he 
wears  went  up  from  $7.95  to  $12.  a  coat 
from  $3.95  to  $5.95,  and  boots  from  $5  95 
to  $7.95.  WhUe  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  these  figures,  I  would  not 
hestltate  to  defend  the  writer's  sincerity 
yet  for  the  purposes  of  the  record  I  have 
undertaken  just  a  sample  Item-by-ltem 
survey  of  grocery  store  price*  as  adver- 
tised during  the  third  week  of  April  1965 
as  compared  with  those  for  the  same 
period  of  this  year— same  store,  same 
brand  names.  Here  briefly  are  some  re- 
sults of  jny  study : 


Polish  Milleniiiiiiii 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  if  ay  3, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
thousand  years  ago  Poland  and  her  king 
accepted  Christianity.  By  this  religious 
conversion  Poland  became  associated 
with  the  West  and  hence  took  on  the 
religious,  political,  and  cultural  values  of 
western  civilization. 

This  was  a  voluntary  act.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  Christlanizatlon  of 
Poland  in  966  and  the  communization  of 
Poland  in  the  period  since  World  War  n. 
The  latter  was  no  voluntary  act  by  the 
people  of  Poland.  They  never  accepted 
communism,  but  rather  communism  was 
forced  upon  them  by  the  awesome  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  military  power  and  the 
Kremlin's  manipulations  of  their  Polish 
Communist  agents. 

The  Communists  claim  that  Poland  is 
part  of  the  Soviet  eastern  bloc  and  in 
the  nearly  two  decades  that  have  passed 
they  have  done  aU  within  their  power 


Osteopaths  Now  Eligible  for  Commission 
in  Military  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  CAHILL 

OP   Nrw    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
tune  I  have  pointed  out  to  the  House  the 
failure  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  respec- 
tive services  to  implement  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  84-763. 

You  will  recall  that  this  law  gave  os- 
teopath physicians  the  same  rights  to 
commissions  in  the  military  as  aUopath 
physicians.  Foi  some  reason  the  surgeon 
generals  and  the  respective  Secretaries 
have  failed  since  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  to  properly  implement  it. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  fnmi  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Shirley  C.  Flsk  De- 
partment of  Defense,  advising  me 'that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  reexamination  of  the  osteop- 
athy question,  has  concluded  that  quali- 
fied osteopaths  can  now  be  effectively 
utilized  In  the  military  medical  service 
He  has  accordingly  Instructed  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
to^ange  the  regulations  dealing  with 
medical  officer  commissions  so  that  qual- 
ified doctors  of  osteopathy  may  be  ac- 
cepted for  appointment  on  active  duty 
It    Is    anticipated    that    the    necessary 
changes   In    the   regulations   concerned 
will  be  made  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  who  joined  me  In  our  efforts  to 
correct  the  Inequity  that  existed  and 
commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
his  associates  In  the  Defense  Department 
for  this  constructive  action  on  their  part 
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Farm  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  few  days  I  have  spoken  of  the 
concern  that  livestock  producers  and 
grain  growers  have  registered  with  re- 
spect to  actions  of  our  Secretary  against 
Agriculture  and  the  President  to  depress 
farm  prices.  I  pointed  out  that  these 
actions  were  very  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory because  It  is  apparent  that  a  rise 
in  farm  prices  was  singled  out  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  inflationary  spiral  in 
the  cost  of  living.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth,  and  farmers 
everywhere  are  very  resentful  of  this 
charge. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  40 
Members  of  the  House  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  detailing  the  actions  and 
directives  to  varioQs  departments  of 
Government  to  bring  down  farm  prices. 
This  complaint  to  the  President  was  sent 
last  Friday — 1{  must  have  struck  home 
because  according  to  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  S«GXe.tary  against  Agricul- 
ture yesterday  recommended  to  the  De- 
fense Department  a  resumption  of  pur- 
chases of  ham  and  bacon  and  other  pork 
products  to  feed  the  troops.  It  was  only 
a  couple  of  months  ago  that  Mr.  Free- 
man had  requested  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  cut  purchases  of  these  products 
by  50  percent  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  hogs. 

Also,  our  Secretary  against  Agriculture 
Insisted  that  farm  prices  are  not  in- 
flationary— according  to  the  Washington 
Post  article.  What  a  sudden  reversal  of 
position  because  in  March  he  intimated 
that  he  took  pleasure  in  announcing  a 
decline  in  farm  prices  and  that  they 
would  continue  to  decline  during  the 
months  ahead. 

Further  evidence  that  our  telegram  to 
the  President  was  on  the  mark  is  a 
report  that  on  Saturday,  the  day  after 
the  telegram  was  sent,  there  was  a  high 
level  meeting  held  by  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  against  Agriculture  the 
Under  Secretary  against  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Schnlttker,  and  others  at  the  request 
of  the  President  to  consider  what  to  do 
next.  Now  it  seems  apparent  that  our 
Secretary  against  Agriculture  has  been 
told  "Whoa,  back  up."  I  might  add,  "Be 
careful  Mr.  Secretary,  your  slip  is 
showing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
wire  which  was  sent  to  the  President  and 
a  copy  of  the  Washington  Post  article 
dated  May  4,  1966,  "Freeman  Urges 
Pentagon  To  Reconsider  Buying  Cuts": 
Thi  Psxsidknt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DC: 

Tour  recent  actions  directed  at  American 
farmera  and  ranchers  taken  through  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Connor,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Ackley 
have  done  and  will  do  little  to  lower  con- 


sumer food  prices,  but  will  insure  financial 
hardship  for  many  farm  families. 

Over  the  years  attempts  to  bolster  farm 
prices  have  led  to  large  and  costly  farm  pro- 
grams. Now  that  farm  prices  have  risen 
somewhat,  you  act  to  undermine  the  very 
thing  we  seek.  The  actions  you  have  or- 
dered taken: 

1.  Dumped  huge  quantities  of  Govern- 
ment-held stocks  of  wheat,  corn,  and  grain 
sorghum  at  cut-rate  prices  In  order  to  force 
compliance  with  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs  and  to  overezpand  livestock  pro- 
ductions. 

2.  Initiated  an  Incentive  program  for  soy- 
beans In  order  to  create  a  surplus  and  force 
down  market  prices. 

3.  Ordered  an  Increase  In  the  Import  quota 
for  Cheddar  cheeses. 

4.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
substitute  margarine  for  butter  and  Initi- 
ated a  m&rgarlne  purchase  program  for  relief 
donations  In  place  of  butter. 

5.  Ordered  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
cut  the  use  of  pork  by  one-half,  and  author- 
ized the  purchase  of  meat  In  foreign  coun- 
tries for  our  military  establishments  abroad. 

6.  Directed  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  limit  the  exports  of  cattle  hides  and  skins. 

7.  Made  large  payments  to  cotton  textile 
manufacturers  to  offset  a  part  of  the  market 
price  for  cotton,  but  let  them  Increase  prices 
of  textile  goods. 

These  actions  WU  directly  lower  prices 
to  farmers,  but  will  not  result  In  slgnlflcant- 
ly  lower  consumer  prices.  Depressing  farm 
prices  only  worsens  the  farmer's  already 
tight  cost-price  squeeze.  No  effective  Gov- 
ernment action  Is  taken  to  curb  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  Items  farmers  must  buy  to 
produce  our  food. 

Mr.  President,  this  policy  Is  totally  dis- 
criminatory against  an  Important  segment 
of  our  economy  gravely  Injuring  a  (42  bil- 
lion Industry. 

Jor  SKUBrrz,  Anchsx  Nei.sen,  Bob  Dole, 
Catherxnc  Mat,  Dukwooo  G.  Hall, 
H.  R.  Ososs,  Albert  Quiz,  Charles  M. 
TiAGUs,  George  Hansen,  E.  Ross 
Adair,  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Jr.,  James 
B.  Utt,  Chester  Mize,  John  Ash- 
brook. 
Gerald  Ford,  T.EBi.rr  Arends,  Melvin  R. 
Laird,  John  Btrnes,  E.  A.  Ceoerbexo, 
Glenn  Cunni>ich.\m.  Ralph  Harvet, 
Garner  E.  Shriver,  John  Anderson, 
Mark  Andrews.  Don  Clausen,  Glenn 
R.  Davis.  Rogers  Morton. 
Charles  Halleck,  Frank  Bow,  Page 
Belcher,  Odin  Lancen.  Delbert 
Latta,  Ben  Reifel,  E.  Y.  Berrt,  Paul 
Pindlet,  Laurence  Burton.  James  F. 
Battin,  Dave  Martin,  Robert  Ells- 
worth, Richard  Roudebush. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  May  4, 
1966] 

Pork  Products  CmcD :  Freeman  Urges  Penta- 
gon To  Reconsider  Butino  Cuts 
(By  Eric  Went  worth) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Free- 
man, in  an  apparent  move  to  disperse  polit- 
ical storm  clouds  over  the  F&rm  Belt,  recom- 
mended yesterday  that  the  Pentagon  con- 
sider buying  more  ham,  bacon,  and  other 
pork  products. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  on  television.  Freeman 
insisted  that  farm  prices  are  not  inflationary 
and  that  the  Johnson  administration  Is  not 
trying  to  "put  a  lid"  on  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  Insisted,  the  administration  "has 
been  trying  to  firm  and  to  strengthen  farm 
prices." 

BUTINO      CUT      criticized 

A  Pentagon  directive  In  mid-February  that 
purchase  of  most  pork  products  for  U.S. 
troop  feeding  be  trimmed  at  least  50  percent 
for  8  months  to  ease  pressure  of  several 
grievance*   among   farmers   who  claim   ttxe 


administration  Is  fighting  Inflation  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farm  profits. 

In  his  "Dear  Bob"  letter  yesterday  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Free- 
man said  hog  prices  have  declined  about  20 
percent  from  January's  high  levels  "and  pork 
prices  are  also  down."  Though  these  prices 
may  show  seasonal  Increases  In  the  next  2 
to  3  months,  he  continued,  "We  expect  that 
prices  later  this  year  will  be  below  current 
levels." 

ALSO    CITES    FRUITS 

Freeman  also  told  McNamara  that  "large 
supplies"  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  likely 
this  year  and  that  be  would  have  some  rec- 
ommendations on  what  to  buy  later  when 
more  details  are  available.  His  letter  said 
nothing  about  expected  prices  for  butter  or 
other  dairy  products,  however.  The  Penta- 
gon slashed  Its  butter  purchases  when  prices 
rose. 

On  NBC's  "Today"  show  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Freeman  said  the  Pentagon  was  "react- 
ing like  the  prudent  housewife"  when  It  cut 
back  pbrk  and  butter  purchases.  His  De- 
partment has  advised  the  military  for  years 
on  food  buying. 

DEFENDS  INCOME  RECORD 

Freeman  insisted  the  record  of  rising  farm 
Income  will  help  freshman  Democrats  from 
the  Farm  Belt  retain  their  congressional 
seats  come  November  despite  "a  lot  of  dem- 
agoguery."  At  the  same  time,  he  said  that 
while  farm  prices  have  "strengthened  mod- 
erately," they  are  still  "far  below  what  they 
ought  to  be  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  our 
economy." 

Meanwhile  the  criticism  continued.  House 
GOP  Whip  Leslie  C.  Arznds,  of  Illinois, 
charged  that  Freeman's  role  In  administra- 
tion steps  to  control  farm  prices  proves  the 
Secretary  "sacrifices  our  farmers  on  the  altar 
of  political  expediency." 

Freeman  met  last  Saturday  with  Vice  Pres- 
ident Hubert  H.  Humphret  and  others  ac- 
cording to  one  report  the  Secretary  was  urged 
by  some  present  to  actively  oppose  White 
House  anti-inflation  warriors  who  seek  to  roll 
back  farm  prices.  Administration  spokesmen 
called  It  a  routine  meeting,  one  of  a  series 
requested  by  President  Johnson,  and  vigor- 
ously denied  that  it  was  a  secret  strategy 
session  to  discuss  countering  White  House 
policymakers. 


Rockefeller  Fonndation  Aids  Growth  of 
Theater  in  Minneapolis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN'^TTVES 

Wednesday,  May  ^4, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Minnesota  are  very  proud  to  be  recipi- 
ents of  important  grants  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation  to  assist  cultural  de- 
velopment in  our  area. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  has  been 
receiving  grants  for  curriculum  planning 
for  a  program  in  professional  theater 
training  and  grants  for  an  experimental 
program  of  support  to  outstanding  play- 
wrights and  directors.  The  Minnesota 
Theater  Company  Foundation  has  re- 
ceived grants  under  which  the  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater  in  Minneapolis  con- 
ducts a  training  program  for  teachers  of 
voice  for  the  theater. 
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These  programs  are  described  with 
many  others  in  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion's recent  report  on  the  arts. 

"Minneapolis,  a  Place  to  Which  Play- 
wrights Can  Turn"  is  the  headline  over 
the  report's  section  on  developments  in 
that  city.  And  the  text  of  the  section 
reads  as  follows: 

There  is  a  remarkable  consensus  In  the 
American  theater  today  that  Its  overriding 
need  is  to  develop  new  playwrights;  un- 
fortunately, equally  remarkable  Is  the  lack 
of  opportunity  for  dramatists  to  see  their 
plays  produced  within  anything  except  a 
slnk-or-swim  context.  "The  commercial  the- 
ater Is  Just  what  the  name  Implies — a  theater 
interested  almost  exclusively  in  commerce; 
It  has  no  real  faith  in  serious  dramatic  ex- 
perimentation," says  Arthur  Ballet  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Professor  Ballet  probably  knows  as  much 
about  the  concerns  of  playwrights  as  anyone 
in  America  today— his  Office  for  Advanced 
Drama  Research  specializes  in  finding  and 
then  giving  special  professional  stagings  to 
new  plays.  Prom  the  vast  number  of  scripts 
sent  to  him  (Ballet  reads  a  play  a  day,  in- 
cluding ChrUtmas),  he  selects  a  few  to  be 
considered  by  colleagues  In  the  university 
and  by  directors  such  as  Peter  Zelsler  and 
Oliver  Rea  of  Minneapolis'  renowned  Tyrone 
Guthrie  Theater. 

Once  a  play  is  selected,  the  playwright  Is 
brought  to  Minneapolis  to  develop  his  script 
with  a  professional  director  and  cast.  It  Is 
then  presented  before  Invited  audiences. 
Play  and  playwright  thus  profit  from  the 
test  of  an  actual  staging  in  an  atmosphere 
free  from  commercial  pressures  and  com- 
mitments. Several  plays  have  later  found 
professional  producers,  and  the  university 
publishes  the  developed  scripts  In  paperback 
editions  to  broaden  the  literature  available 
to  oUier  drama  groups.  But  to  Ballet  and 
his  associates  the  most  important  thing  is 
"that  we're  here  and  functioning,  that  play- 
wrighU  know  there  Is  a  place  to  which  they 
can  turn." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report,  which  covers 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation's  program  in 
cultural  development  for  music  and  lit- 
erature as  weU  as  the  theater,  is  worth 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
House.  The  well-written,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated publication  contains  subject 
matter  that  emphasizes  the  vitality  of 
our  Nation's  cultural  growth  from  coast 
to  coast. 
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I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Rogersville  Review 
Rogersville.  Tenn.  The  article  asks  the 
question:  "Where  should  it  st<^?"  My 
answer  is  that  it  should  be  halted  right 
now. 

n  we  are  really  thinking  of  the  welfare 
of  our  people  we  will  ignore  any  such 
proposals  that  wiU  lead  us  further  down 
the  road  to  socialism. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Where  Should  It  Stop?  "" 

President  Johnson,  in  a  recent  Texas 
speech,  said  that  he  would  seek  a  greatly 
expanded,  revised,  and  improved  social  se- 
curity program,  as  well  as  a  new  Federal 
plan  to  provide  free  dental  care  for  chUdren 
under  6. 

He  apparently  spoke  out  of  deep  personal 
conviction  regarding  his  plans  to  do  more 
for  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the  needy 

If  what  he  said  he  would  like  to  see  done 
were  to  be  done,  America  would  move  a  good 
bit  further  than  ever  before  in  the  direc- 
tion of  social  welfare  assistance. 

One  chief  restraint  is,  of  course,  financial 
The  Republicans  in  Congress,  whose  strength 
will  likely  Increase  after  the  November  elec- 
tions, win  continue  to  press  hard  for  cute 
in  nonmlUtary  spending,  especially  in  Great 
Society  programs. 

Some  opposition  to  helping  the  poor  and 
needy  achieve  a  better  standard  of  living  has 
been  based  on  a  callous  disregard  of  their 
welfare.  And  this  Is  irresponsible.  But  It 
Is  not  Irresponsible  to  consider  the  total 
needs  of  the  economy  before  deciding 
whether  bo  embark  upon  new  programs  or 
expand  the  old  ones.  And  it  is  not  an  ir- 
responsible notion  to  object  to  carrying  so- 
cial welfare  to  a  point  where  It  could  sap 
society  of  Its  enterprise  and  drain  the  In- 
dmdual  of  his  incentive. 

To  give  aid  to  those  who  truly  need  It  U 
one  thing.  To  extend  it  to  cover  all  ciU- 
zens,  regardless  of  need,  is  another. 

Somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  a 
line  win  have  to  be  drawn.  Congress  and 
the  country  need  to  consider  carefully  where 
to  draw  It. 
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In  his  case  the  man  was  the  Senator 
committed  to  the  highest  goals,  free  of 
sham,  and  vigorous  in  action.  His  pass- 
ing makes  us  in  this  Congress  and  his 
State  of  Michigan  the  poorer. 


National  Guard  Launches  Blood-for- 
Defense  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 


The  Honorable  Pat  McNamara 


SPEECH 

OF 


Where  Should  It  Stop? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
shocking  to  many  of  us  to  read  of  the 
latest  proposals  by  the  administration 
to  expand  and  extend  the  social  security 
program  and  its  coverage. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  medicare 
program  is  still  deep  in  the  ileveloping 
stage  and  is  hitting  snags  at  every  turn. 
It  would  seem  only  logical  that  we  first 
get  our  house  in  order  before  inviting 
more  guests. 

The  extensions  of  social  security,  that 
the  administration  is  planning,  are  irre- 
sponsible and  strictly  political  answers  to 
the  needs  of  our  people. 


HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 
Mr  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pass- 
mg  of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Pat  McNamara.  leaves  us 
with  sorrow  and  regret.  We  in  the  House 
knew  him  both  in  his  public  role  as  a 
Senator,  and  in  his  private  role  as  a 
man.  To  a  degree  unusual  for  people 
whose  careers  lie  in  public  service,  these 
two  roles  were  joined. 

Independent.  Frank.  Compassionate 
Forward  looking.  These  are  the  things 
that  come  to  mind  when  we  think  of 
Pat  McNamara.  the  Senator  and  the  man. 
There  is  no  need  to  recite  his  immense 
legislative  achievements,  which  range  aU 
the  way  from  the  medicare  bUl  to  the 
passage  of  the  Older  Americans'  Act.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  he  worked  in  a  way  both 
effective  and  untampered  by  considera- 
tions not  germane  to  the  wise  and  proper 
expenditure  of  money. 


OF   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina  Mr 
SpeaJcer.  I  have  been  privileged  to  speak 
to  this  House  on  numerous  past  occasions 
on  the  invaluable  and  continuing  con- 
tribution of  the  National  Guard  to  the 
defense  of  our  Nation  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  each  State  and  its  citizens 

This  month— May— the  Guard  has  em- 
barked; -on  still  another  program  for 
which  they  should  be  recognized  and 
praised.  It  has  launched  a  blood-for- 
defense  project  to  obtain  some  250  000 
pints  of  blood  from  members  of  the 
Guard  themselves,  and  from  members  of 
their  famiUes,  over  the  next  6  months 

Every  ounce  of  this  blood  wlU  be  ear- 
marked for  defense  use.  most  of  It  In  the 
form  of  gamma  globulin  and  serum  al- 
bumin, two  vital  blood  derivatives  which 
are  being  used  in  ever-Increasing 
amounts  by  our  forces  in  southeast  Asia. 

Military  stockpiles  of  these  two  vital 
blood  components  have  shrunk  under  the 
growing  demands  of  the  conflict  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  National  Guard  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  agreed  to 
sponsor  this  nationwide  program  among 
guardsmen  to  replenish  our  dwindling 

SXtOCKS, 

Cooperating  In  the  program  Is  the 
American  Red  Cross,  which  says  that 
this  will  be  the  largest  blood  donation 
program  ever  conducted  within  a  single 
organizaUon.  By  way  of  comparison 
the  Red  Cross  collected  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 13  million  pints  from  all 
sources  throughout  the  5  years  of  Worid 
War  n.  and  7  million  pints  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  Now.  a  single  organi- 
zation, the  National  Guard.  Intends  to 
collect  a  quarter  of  a  million  pints  just 
from  Its  own  members  and  families,  and 
if  the  Guard's  past  record  of  perform- 
ance Is  any  Indicator,  it  wlU  have  no 
trouble  in  attaining  Its  objective. 

The  Nation  has  asked  a  great  deal  of 
Its  guardsmen  in  recent  months.  Nearly 
120.000  of  these  citizen-soldiers  are  de- 
voting almost  twice  as  much  time  to  their 
training  as  they  were  a  year  ago  They 
are  doing  this  to  insure  their  readiness 
for  rapid  mobllizaUon  and  early deploy- 
ment to  an  overseas  area  In  case  a  tick- 
lish International  situation  requires  their 
presence. 

This  means  that  guardsmen  in  this 
category  are  spending  the  equivalent  of 
48  full  8-hour  days  per  year  on  military 
duties,  and  these  are  men,  you  must  re- 
member, who  are  attempting  concur- 
rently to  carry  on  normal  civilian  llve« 
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and  satisfy  the  demands  of  full-time 
civilian  careers. 

A  large  group  of  air  guardsmen.  In 
the  Air  National  Guard's  25  heavy  trans- 
port squadrons,  are  making  73  cargo- 
hauling  flights  to  South  Vietnam  each 
month,  and  140  overseas  flights  to 
Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
in  direct  support  of  our  Active  Forces 
overseas.  These,  too,  are  guardsmen 
who  are  carrying  on  civilian  careers  and 
simultaneously  performing  valuable  and 
vital  services  for  our  defense  establish- 
ment at  no  small  cost  to  themselves. 

On  this  and  past  occasions,  when  the 
Nation  needed  their  help,  members  of 
the  National  Guard  have  never  failed  to 
give  far  more  of  their  time  and  energy 
and  talent  than  is  required  by  their  mis- 
sion. In  volunteering  to  obtain  this  huge 
supply  of  badly  needed  blood  from  their 
own  ranks,  then,  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  are  simply  perpetuating  the 
tradition  of  unselfish  service  which  has 
made  the  Guard  the  outstanding  mili- 
tary organization  it  is  today. 


The  Unions  Help  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  finest  things  being  done  in  South 
Vietnam  is  the  reconstruction  projects 
being  carried  out  with  the  financial  and 
moral  support  of  American  labor  unions. 

The  story  is  told  by  Victor  Riesel  in  the 
April  7.  1966,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal-American. 

Mr.  Riesel's  article  follows: 

vs.  Unions  Aid  Viet  VEirrtntEs 
(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Washington. — Outcries  of  those  who  exer- 
cise their  inherent  right  to  high  decibel  dls- 
•ent  over  Vietnam  have  In  recent  days 
drowned  out  the  voices  ot  those  who  believe 
they  at  least  have  the  same  right  to  assent. 

The  voices  of  the  foraier.  loud  and  harsh, 
are  heard  on  the  streets  of  our  land.  Tbe 
voices  of  the  latter,  softer,  more  charitable, 
now  are  heard  easing  the  pains  and  anguish 
of  women  and  children  in  Vietnamese  villages 
and  little- known  delta  cities. 

Among  the  aasenters.  Ignored  amid  the 
slirlUness  of  the  streets,  are  leaders  of  mil- 
lions of  unionists  who  are  helping  to  neu- 
tralize Vletcong  terror,  rebuild  villages,  feed 
hungry  chUdren,  build  orphanages,  put  Boors 
Into  clinics  and  roofs  on  welfare  centers  and 
provide  teachers  for  youngsters  in  far-off 
South  Vietnam. 

A  can  of  chocolate  milk  dispatched  by  a 
steelworker  may  not  fill  out  a  headline,  but 
It  does  wonders  for  the  stomachs  of  disease- 
seared  kids,  desperately  needing  safe  foods 
In  the  Asiatic  heat. 

To  some  there  may  be  the  touch  of  Jingo- 
Ism  In  the  title  of  the  committee  to  support 
American  servicemen  In  Vietnam.  But  Its 
leaders  care  little  about  brickbau  hurjed  at 
tbem  by  the  dissenters. 

These  leaders,  ofllclala  of  tbe  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers  (lUE),  district 
3.  are  devoting  themselves  to  rebuilding  vil- 
lages which  have  been  bombed  out.  Tbls  la 
being  done   by   collecting   funds   from  lUX 


members  for  the  lUE  Resettlement  Village 
and  for  the  aid  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps'  civic 
action  program. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Committee  Chair- 
man Jerry  Leopaldl.  the  union  members  help 
the  marines  work  out  a  series  of  speclHc 
projects  aimed  at  winning  the  peace  piece- 
meal after  each  battle  has  been  won. 

Where,  for  Instance,  the  marines  go  In  and 
win  a  fight  but  a  village  has  been  knocked 
out  In  the  struggle,  the  commanding  officer 
surveys  the  damage.  Was  a  church  or  temple 
destroyed?  Was  a  school  demolished?  Was 
the  vater  supply  wiped  out? 

When  the  answers  are  learned,  the  CO 
assigns  a  sufficient  number  of  men.  medical 
corpsmen  and  other  specialists  as  a  "peace 
team."  They  locate  a  village  Interpreter. 
They  tend  to  the  wounded.  They  begin  re- 
building the  hamlet. 

To  make  ftossible  more  schools  and  food 
and  tiny  hospitals,  the  lUE  has  set  up  its 
conunlttee  and  Is  successfully  urging  its 
members  to  donate  a  dollar  a  month  to  help 
support  the  marine's  reconstruction  program. 

Nor  Is  lUE  alone  In  Vietnam.  An  official  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
(lAM)  was  over  In  tbe  delta  city  of  My  Tho 
recently. 

He  was  a  gueet  of  a  meeting  of  the  provin- 
cial labor  council.  They  gathered  In  an  un- 
completed social  welfare  center.  Their 
money  bad  rtm  out.  Tbe  building  needed  a 
roof. 

The  lAM  sent  them  the  ftinds.  But  now 
they  need  a  floor  and  doors  and  windows. 
The  machlnU>ts  are  raising  those  funds,  too, 
from  the  rank  and  file  here  In  the  States. 
Soon  the  social  center,  which  houses  a  clinic 
and  school,  will  be  complete. 

And  It  Is  the  million-member  steelworkers. 
headquartered  In  Pittsburgh,  which  Is  send- 
ing the  6.-ife  and  caloric  chocolate  milk. 

It  Is  the  Screen  Actors  Guild  which  Is  en- 
coiiraglng  Its  people  to  make  certain  that 
Bob  Hope  Is  not  the  only  entertainer  who 
lias  been  on  the  road  to  Saigon.  EUldle 
Plshcr.  Charlton  Heston.  Martha  Ray.  Edgar 
Bergen  and  his  dummy,  and  lots  more  have 
defied   the   plastic   bombs   of   the   terrorists. 

It's  all  part  of  a  unlon-to-unlon  program 
launched  by  AFL-CIO  President  George 
Meany.  spokeeman  for  seme  14  mllUon  la- 
borites.  It's  all  coordinated  with  the  Con- 
federation of  Vietnamese  Labor,  whose  lender 
Is  Tran  Quoc  Buu. 

Once  he  fought  alongside  of  Hanoi's  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  against  the  French.  But  soon  Buu. 
whose  life  George  Meany  saved,  saw  for  him- 
self that  the  first  to  suffer  torturous  deaths 
at  the  skilled  Communist  hands  were  the 
labor  leaders  and  the  Intellectuals.  Of  him 
It  can  truly  be  said,  he'd  rather  be  dead  than 
Red.    He  made  the  choice  freely. 

Small  wonder  that  early  in  March  the 
North  Vietnamese  propaganda  publication 
warned  Its  followers  not  to  trust  Vietnamese 
labor  leaders. 

And  so,  this  report  Is  written  In  the  hope 
that  the  world,  which  has  beard  the  outcries 
of  the  dissenters,  will  leern  tbe  quiet  accom- 
plishments of  the  assenters. 


of  research  promotion  and   policy  Is   abso- 
lutely essential. 

This  quotation  is  from  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Bristol.  Conn..  Press  en- 
dorsing President  Johnson's  proposal  for 
a  new  Department. 

Tbe  creation  of  an  addltloiuU  cabinet  post 
Is  not  something  to  be  taken  lightly — 

The  editorial  concludes — 

But  any  tuition  which  wants  to  keep  up 
with  modern  problems  cannot  afford  to  delay 
on  matters  vital  to  the  economy. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
editorial  in  the  Record: 

Department  op  Transportation 

It  Is  estimated  that  by  1970  there  will  be 
120  million  motor  vehicles  on  the  Nation's 
highway,-.  It  Is  not  hard  to  see  what  addi- 
tional problems  this  will  create. 

In  order  to  make  some  coherent  planning 
possible.  President  Johiiron  has  proposed  a 
12th  Cabinet  post,  an  Office  of  Secretary  of 
lYansporta  tlon. 

The  President  says  that  some  100.000  per- 
sons are  now  .^pending  some  $6  billion  a  year 
in  some  35  different  agencies  cormected  with 
some  kind  of  transportation. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the 
gross  national  product  Is  spent  on  transpor- 
tation In  one  form  or  another. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  with  35  6epanit« 
agencies  all  concerned  with  their  own  policy- 
making, the  transportation  problem  will  be 
much  worse  as  more  cars  clog  our  highways. 

It  Is  also  obvious  that  transportation 
affects  everybody.  In  one  respect  it  Is  much 
more  far-reaching  than  urban  renewal  which 
will  have  Its  effect  on  specific  areas  alone. 

The  argument  for  creating  a  central  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  coordinate  all 
systems  Is  hardly  answerable.  Consolidation 
of  research,  promotion,  and  policy  Is  abE<^ 
lutely  essential. 

Bureaucratic  fragmentation,  as  It  now 
exists,  would  mean  complete  disaster  if  it  Is 
permitted  to  continue  as  our  motor  vehicle 
population  continues  to  grow,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  tremendous  Increase  In  airplane  and 
bus  transportation. 

The  creation  of  an  additional  cabinet  post 
Is  not  something  to  be  taken  lightly.  But 
any  nation  which  wants  to  keep  up  with 
modem  problems  cannot  afford  to  delay  on 
matters  vital  to  the  economy. 


Cannot  Afford  To  Delaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKl 

OF    CONNSCnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  6, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKl.     Mr.  Speaker— 
The  argument  for  creating  a  central  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  coordinate  all 
systems  U  hardly  answerable.    ConsoUdatlon 


Merit  Awards  to  Members  of  Naval 
Reserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  HOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day last  I  had  tlie  great  privilege  of  at- 
tending an  Inspiring  ceremony  in  my 
home  city  of  New  Orleans  marking 
awards  of  merit  to  members  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  unit  in  New  Orleans. 

The  recipients  were  Cmdr.  Stuart  W. 
Thayer,  CPO  Thomas  A.  Motto,  Jr..  PO 
James  M.  Smith,  Stationkeeper  Lewis 
C.  Hayes,  and  Capt.  Charles  Prank. 
These  men  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  our  Armed  Forces.  Cap- 
tain Frank  has  received  many  awards 
during  his  distinguished  career,  and  I 
was  pleased  indeed  to  see  him  earn  an- 
other. 
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Capt.  Gayle  Schneidau.  Jr.,  who 
heads  the  unit,  made  a  very  thoughtful 
address,  and  I  am  pleased  to  include  it 
herewith  in  full : 

Our  mission  this  afternoon  now  moves 
Into  Its  final  phase.  ColncldenUI  to  this 
program  ending  is  a  personal  parallel.  In  a 
very  few  weeks  I  shall  relinquish  my  duty 
as  group  commander  to  a  very  fine  officer, 
Capt.  Rocco  Smisl.  and  next  year,  U  It  Is  hla 
wish  to  maintain  this  muster,  he  will  be  up 
here,  doing  a  far  better  Job,  I  am  sure.  To 
him,  and  to  you  all,  I  say  smooth  sailing 
fair  winds,  and  a  following  sea. 

Certainly,  when  this  time  next  year  ar- 
rives let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  world 
will  be  at  peace.  Let  us  hope  that  the  men 
in  our  gallant  Armed  Forces  will  have  com- 
pleted their  mission  in  Vietnam.  If  we 
could.  In  all  the  slmpUclty  and  dignity  of  a 
Navy  message  sent  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
end  the  southeast  Asian  conflict,  saying! 
"We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours  '■ 
Relief  would  shower  around  the  Nation. 

But  ours  is  a  far  different  world  from 
that  In  which  Commodore  Perry  won  a  vic- 
tory In  1813.  Our  main  military  interest 
today  Is  preventing  a  full-scale  war,  rather 
than  considering  victory  In  one,  for  with 
modern  capabilities,  a  global  war  could  well 
be  the  final   chapter  of  man   on  earth. 

But  no  matter  what  the  future  holds  It 
must  be  met  with  a  determination  which 
win  see  our  Nation  through  its  perils  We 
niay  examine  the  past  with  a  relaxed  and 
philosophical  attitude;  the  future  can  only 
be  met  with  alert,  thorough  resolution. 

The  ceremony  today  captures  this  very 
theme.  We  are  not  assembled  here  for  mere 
pomp  or  sheer  repetition. 

We  are  here  as  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  the  broadest  meaning  among 
our  many  millions  of  citizens:  we  are  here 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  soul  of  our  society 
which  Is  our  great  country. 

We  have  served  her.  we  serve  her  now 
and  we  will  serve  her  in  the  future 

I  am  so  bold  to  say  that  this  is  a  patriotic 
occasion,  an  old-fashioned  idea,  but  not  an 
outdated  or  useless  one. 

Patriotism  Is  not  dead;  It  may  be  lifeless 
m  some,  it  may  be  forgotten  by  others  but  It 
survives  Just  as  surely  as  there  are  men 
wearing  this  uniform.     And  dying  in  it. 

But  I  am  not  here  to  dramatize  that  which 
needs  no  dramaUzatlon.  We  are  aware  of 
what  war  Is.  of  what  demands  it  places  upon 
the  individual,  his  family,  his  total  existence 
It  would  be  far  more  ple.isant  to  forget  these 
things;  however,  we  should  not  forget  our 
aasoclatea  who  right  now  are  defending  our 
personal  freedorfw  by  confronting  a  hard 
enemy  halfway  around  the  world. 

It  Is  my  wish  that  this  ceremony  be  dedi- 
cated to  our  feUow  Americans  In  Vietnam 
In  closing,  I  have  a  few  words  to  any  youne 
man  embarking  for  the  first  time  on  the  seas 
of  Navy  life:  Look  not  to  luxury,  but  to 
learning.  Apply  yourself  with  energy,  en- 
thusiasm and  imagination,  and  there  Is  no 
question  but  that  the  rewards  will  follow 
It  is  impossible  not  to  move  ahead  In  an  orga- 
nization as  huge,  and  as  recepUve  to  Indi- 
vidual effort  as  our  Navy. 

Take  pride  In  your  own  abilities,  and  you 
will  ^not  fall  into  any  category  except  the 

To  the  older  echelon  among  us,  thoee  who 
seem  to  have  already  been  initiated  by  a  few 
years  of  service,  there  Is  the  danger  of  apathy 
and  negative  attitudes.  We  all  have  met  the 
man  who  has  decided  halfway  through  his 
career  in  the  Reserve  that  the  Navy  to  all 
wrong  and  that  he  U  the  only  one  right. 
This  Is  the  man  who  will  detour  valuable 
time  expounding  on  all  the  suppoeed  mis- 
takes made  from  John  Paul  Jones  through 
the  preaent  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 

Avoid  this  waate.  Equip  yourself  with  a 
perspective  Which  will  tolerate  a  mistake  now 
and  then;  but  more  enentlal.  maintain  your 
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own  course  of  activities  so  that  you  will  not 
create  mistaken. 

As  we  pursue  our  missions  in  this  Reserve 
program,  there  are  problems,  certainly.  But 
It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  problems  are 
produced  with  direct  Intent,  obviously  they 
are  not.  A  part  of  our  task  is  to  do  all  we 
can  to  reduce  problems,  to  find  solutions 
and  to  suggest  ways  to  reach  objectives  more 
effectively. 

I  urge  you  not  to  be  discouraged  If  prob- 
lems do  not  cease  tomorrow,  or  your  sugges- 
tion Is  not  carried  out  right  away. 

Finally,  as  you  learn  the  ropes  gradually, 
you  make  new  adjustments,  you  assume  more 
responsibilities,  and  If  you  make  progress  as 
you  should,  there  emerges  a  feeling  of  be- 
longing to  something  you  hold  very  dear,  of 
having  achieved  your  destiny  as  a  human 
being,  and  as  a  man. 

So  it  is  with  me,  an  enormous  fulfillment. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention-  I 
thank  our  guests  for  their  continued  friend- 
ship, and  I  congratulate  our  award  winners. 


The  1,000th  Anniversary  of  Christianity 
in  Poland 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 


OP   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker  a 
ceremony  which  took  place  yesterday 
May  3,  which  is  of  considerable  historical 
and  contemporary  significance  and  of 
personal  interest  to  me.  Yesterday  at 
the  historic  shrine  of  the  Black  Madonna 
at  Czestochowa  300,000  Polish  Roman 
Catholics  celebrated  the  1,000th  anni- 
versary of  the  estabUshment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Poland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues In  this  House,  I  represent  a  con- 
gressional district  where  many  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  live.  I  have  twice 
visited  Poland.  On  one  occasion  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  historic  mon- 
astery of  Czestochowa.  and  talked  and 
dined  with  the  monks  who  live  there  I 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  ceremony  which  took  place  there 
this  week  was  a  dramaUc  symbol  of  the 
continuing  struggfe  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  Poland  and  the  Com- 
munist government  of  that  country. 

One   thousand   years   ago.    the   man 
whom  history  identifies  as  Poland's  first 
actual  ruler.  Mieszko  I.  was  baptized  Into 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    At  that 
same  time,  the  first  missionary  bishop 
arrived  on  Polish  ground  to  spread  the 
new  religion.     Embraced  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Polish  people 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has  played  a 
highly  significant  part  in  the  turbulent 
and  often  tragic  life  of  the  Polish  nation. 
As  Dr.  Peter  Siekznowicz  noted  in  a 
document  prepared  last  year  for  a  sub- 
committee of  Congress,  "The  tremendous 
role  of  the  church  through  the  thousand 
years  of  life  of  the  Polish  nation  is  in- 
disputable.   Catholicism  Is  Inseparately 
^nnected  with  the  national  feelings  of 
the  Poles.    In  difficult  eras,  the  church 
was  the  sole  visible  spiritual  power  which 
bound  together  the  naUon  as  a  whole  " 
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In  Poland  today  there  Is  a  continuing 
struggle  between  the  church  and  the 
Communist  government.  Since  1945  the 
government  has  employed  a  variety  of 
tactics  turned  to  methods  of  terror  A 
great  number  of  clergj-men  were  im- 
prisoned and  Stefan  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
Catholic  primate  of  Poland,  was  placed 
under  detention.  But  as  has  been  true 
throughout  history,  this  frontal  attack 
upon  religion  only  encouraged  the  citi- 
zens to  close  ranks  and  to  intensify  their 
religious  life. 

Pressure  built  up  under  the  growing 
oppression  eventually  broke  out  in  the 
form  of  the  Poznan  riots  of  1956  This 
uprising  forced  the  Communist  ■  Party 
to  release  the  primate  from  detention 
and  to  set  other  bishops  free.  An  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment acknowledged,  in  the  words  of 
First  Secretary  Gomulka.  that— 

The  IdeallsOc  doctrine  will  exist  for  a  long 
time  beside  the  materialistic  doctrine. 

Unfortunately,  this  acknowledgement 
Of  the  poUtical  need  for  a  policy  of  co- 
existence did  not  erase  the  fundamental 
opposition  of  the  state  to  the  practice  of 
religion. 

Since  the  1956  agreement,  there  has 
been  a  continuous  campaign  against  the 
church.  Doctrinal  teachings  have  been 
attacked  in  Communist  propaganda;  ad- 
ministrative activities  of  the  church  have 
been  hampered;  church  property  has 
been  confiscated,  and  exorbitant  taxes 
have  been  imposed. 

As  the  church  began  laying  plans  for 
Its  celebration  of  the  mlUennium  in  1966 
a  seemingly  innocuous  expression  of  the 
spirit  of  ecumenism  precipitated  a  seri- 
ous clash  between  the  Catholic  hierarchy 
and  the  Communist  Party.  In  Novem- 
ber of  la^t  year,  the  Polish  esplscopate 
assembled  in  Rome  during"the  final  stage 
or  the  Second  Vatican  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil sent  a  letter  of  InvitaUon  to  the  Cath- 
2h1^u*^°^  °^  Germany  In  connection 
with  the  coming  millennium  celebration 
This  letter  came  under  vehement  attack 
from  the  Communist  regime.  The  party 
accused  the  bishops  of  oflfering  forgive- 
ness of  the  Polish  people  for  the  Nazi 

tS^fy.°!  ^°''^^  W^""  ^'  On  the  pre- 
text that  the  content  of  the  letter  was 
offensive  to  the  Polish  people,  the  Gov- 
ernment first  denied  Cardinal  Wyszynski 
a  passport  to  visit  the  Vatican  In  Janu- 
^Fi  ^  Subsequently,  the  Government 
stated  that  It  would  not  permit  Pope 
Paul  VI  to  enter  the  country  for  the  mil- 
linneum  celebration.  And  it  appears  that 
the  Government  wIU  block  Cardinal 
Wyszynski  from  making  his  long-awalt- 

i^f     ^Z  °^  ^*"^^  ^  '^e  United  States 
later  this  year. 

The  dispute  over  the  letter  from  the 
Polish  to  the  German  bishops  was  calmed 
a  few  weeks  ago  by  simultaneous  publica- 
tion of  explanations  in  Catholic  and 
Communist  Journals.  This  appeared  to 
bring  about  a  cease-flre  with  clear  victory 
for  neither  side. 

I  believe  I  do  not  overstate  the  case 
however,  when  I  say  that  the  sending  of 
the  letter  from  the  Polish  to  the  Ger- 
man bishops  was  an  event  of  major  sig- 
nificance. For  It  represented  the  first 
time  that  a  non-Communist  Ideological 
body  inside  an  Eastern  European  Com- 
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miuiist  state  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
what  amounts  to  an  act  of  foreign  policy. 
This  kind  of  initiative  is  Intolerable  for 
a  totalitarian  regime.  It  may  well  have 
been  this  Initiative  rather  than  the  con- 
tent of  the  letter  that  was  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  attack  upon  the  let- 
ter by  the  Communist  government  of 
Poland. 

Conflict  between  the  Communist  gov- 
ernment and  the  church  of  Poland  can 
be  expected  to  continue.  The  church, 
for  its  own  part,  can  be  expected  to 
maintain  a  stout  defense  of  its  historical 
p<)sition.  For  there  is  no  sign  of  weak- 
ening in  such  statements  as  that  de- 
livered by  Cardliud  Wyszynski  in  a  ser- 
mon at  the  shrine  of  the  Black  Madonna 
in  Czestochowa  a  few  weeks  ago : 

We  have  to  stand  up  before  the  rulers, 
princes,  and  authorities  and  calmly  and 
bravely  proclaim  the  Ooapel. 

Yet.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  note  that  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  2.  1966,  reported  that 
the  Polish  Communist  leader,  Wladlslaw 
Gomulka.  refrained  in  his  May  Day 
speech  from^pressing  his  recent  "violent 
propaganda  campaign"  against  the 
church.  This  restraint  alone,  however, 
does  not  mean  that  the  struggle  between 
church  and  Communist  state  will  end, 
but  hopefully,  it  may  mark  an  easing  of 
the  recent  high  level  of  tension. 

I  also  note  that  today's  New  York 
Times  reports  that  President  Johnson 
will  soon  send  to  Congress  a  bill  aimed 
at  encouraging  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
getting  ready  to  consider  the  opening  of 
a  trade  relations  with  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  Government 
of  Poland  were  to  intensify  its  attacks 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Such 
a  course  of  action  would  imdoubtedly 
make  far  more  dUScult  the  prospects  of 
increasing  trade  and  other  contracts  be- 
tween the  people  of  Poland  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

In  expressing  concern  for  religion  un- 
der attack  in  Poland,  we  in  the  United 
States  are  made  doubly  grateful  for  the 
freedom  that  religion  enjoys  in  our 
country.  The  contrast  with  a  Poland 
,where  life  today  is  "difficult,  hard,  and 
-.  gray,"  in  the  words  of  the  New  York 
Times  writer,  David  Halberstam.  inspires 
our  prayer  that  the  Polish  nation  will  not 
have  to  await  a  second  millennium  be- 
fore Christianity  within  its  borders  may 
enjoy  a  similar  freedom. 


The  Whoopinf  Crane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TncAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rare 
wheeling  crane  never  had  a  better  press 
agent  than  Jay  Vessels  of  Austin,  Tex., 
a  writer  for  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wild- 
life Department. 


For  more  than  15  years.  Vessels  hsis 
journalistically  bugled  the  comings  and 
goings  of  the  5-foot-tall  Urds,  which 
wildlife  experts  are  trying  to  save  from 
extinction. 

Reports  Vessels : 

The  whooper  carries  the  torch  lor  mount- 
ing millions  as  It  struggles  successfxilly  to 
conquer  civilization's  pyramiding  pressures. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Vessels  and  a 
few  others,  the  whooping  crane  has  be- 
come perhaps  the  best  publicized  bird  in 
the  world.  Thirty  years  ago,  it  came  to 
the  attention  of  some  that  the  species 
appeared  doomed  to  extinction. 

Conservationists  started  watching  for 
the  few  remaining  whoopers — and  an 
area  where  they  winter  on  the  Texas 
coast  has  been  set  aside  as  a  refuge  for 
them. 

A  vast  network  of  observers  from  the 
Great  Slave  Lake  in  Canada  to  the  Texas 
coast  now  maintains  armual  vigils  on  the 
migrations  of  the  great  white  birds. 
Vessels  is  part  of  this  team. 

Now  numbering  44 — highest  since  its 
decimation  prompted  extensive  aids — the 
huge  bird  enjoys  enormous  privileges. 

While  nonbirdlover  types  may  wonder 
about  all  his  hubbub  over  a  small  band 
of  awkward-looking  cranes,  it  is  more 
than  just  a  scientific  project. 

The  Aransas  refuge  and  nearby  Goose 
Island  State  Park  have  become  an  inter- 
national attraction  for  birdlovers  wish- 
ing to  view  the  whooping  cranes. 

I  therefore  offer  three  short  reports 
that  Vessels  authored  recently  concern- 
ing the  whooping  cranes: 

Bx-Pabmex  Sees  Rare  Crane  Hop 

AtJSTWELi,. — The  fellow,  lucky  or  not,  con- 
firming the  first  genuine  fljrlng  saucer,  will 
be  Just  another  celestial  observer  to  the 
people  who  know  E^rl  L.  Benbam,  lanky 
staff  member  at  the  Aransas  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Benbam,  farmer  turned  wildlife  babysitter, 
saw  something  never  before  recorded — a  flight 
of  20  rare  whooping  cranes  begin  their  flight 
to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  nesting  areas  2,500 
miles  northward. 

Benham.  quiet,  softspoken.  Is  known  as 
"tSi.  Whooper"  by  the  refuge  professionals. 
He  scanned  the  skyline  in  that  gulf  coast 
area  for  many  years  as  a  hungry  farmer,  as 
he  put  It.  before  formally  Joining  the  staff. 

Benham  had  been  assigned  by  Refuge 
Manager  Bob  Shields  to  check  one  of  the 
new  experimental  food  areas  on  the  morning 
of  April  6.  A  strong  south  wind  had  been 
churning  the  area  for  almost  24  hours.  And 
It  was  about  time  for  things  to  happen.  The 
forecast  was  for  continuance. 

Almost  on  the  dot  of  9  a.m.  a  family  of 
three  whoopers  took  off  with  a  great  out- 
cry of  their  shrill  call,  likened  to  the 
triunpet  of  an  agitated  elephant.  For  the 
next  20  minutes  Benbam  sat  transfixed  at 
the  historic  scene,  his  powerful  binoculars 
glued  to  the  swirling  feathered  elite  directly 
above  him. 

Most  of  them  whipped  their  7-foot  wings 
Into  small  clusters  but  there  was  one  group 
of  seven. 

Benham  carefully  scaled  the  original  mass 
departure  down  to  those  seven  cranes,  plus 
two  sets  of  two  each  and  three  sets  of  three 
t&kh.  Twelve  other  whoopers  became  air- 
borne but  swerved  back  to  the  Bhall<y(^  bay 
area  as  the  excited  monsters  spiral^  far- 
ther upward,  flapping  faster  when  they  cir- 
cled Into  the  powerful  wind.  Twenty  min- 
utes later,  all  turned  gracefully  northward 
and  disappeared  Into  the  overcast  at  about 
4.500  feet. 


"Mr.  Benham  was  a  good  man  for  that  as- 
signment," Refuge  Manager  Bob  Shields 
told  the  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Depart- 
ment. 

Crane  Fiioht  Shroitded  in  Mystery 

AusTWELL. — You  can  find  polite  disagree- 
ment even  among  the  top-level  ofllclal  ob- 
servers about  the  precise  migration  pattern 
of  the  mighty  whooping  crane,  Itself  con- 
troversial to  some  few  skeptics  of  Its  role  as 
symbolizing  the  struggle  to  conserve  all  wUd- 
Ufe. 

The  good-natured  conflict  of  opinion  cer- 
tainly provokes  some  healthy  speculation,  ac- 
cording to  reports  to  the  Aransas  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  near  here,  where  the  big 
cranes  enjoy  the  semltroplcal  winters. 

A  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department 
visitor  astutely  changed  the  subject  when 
the  man  known  as  "Mr.  Whooper"  explained 
why  he  thinks  the  main  whooper  northward 
migration  carries  nonstop  2.500  miles  be- 
tween Great  Slave  Lake  nesting  areas  and 
Blackjack  Peninsula. 

"Mr.  Whooper,"  who  signs  his  name  Earl 
L.  Benham.  layman  member  of  the  staff  who 
quit  farming  30  years  ago  to  help  accommo- 
date wUdllfe,  believes  that  the  whoopers  defi- 
nitely take  the  northward  spring  hop  with- 
out stopping.  "I  think  it  takes  them  about 
70  hours,"  said  Benham  quietly  but  emphati- 
cally. 

Of  course,  like  everyone  else.  tall,  greying 
Benham  has  no  positive  proof  for  his  calcu- 
lations. He  simply  credits  the  huge  birds 
with  the  navigating  knowhow  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  powerful  7-foot  wlngspread 
and  great  endurance  as  well  as  favoring  winds 
at  great  heights  to  wrap  it  all  up  in  one 
mighty  sweep. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  actual 
routes  are  more  or  less  mysterious,  as  well 
as  the  altitudes  at  which  the  cranes  fly. 

But  Refuge  Manager  Bob  Shields  firmly 
says  he  believes  the  5-foot-tall  cranes  break 
up  the  long  flight.  Each  fall  there  are  con- 
firmed reports  of  whooper  sightings  down 
through  the  Alberta  provinces,  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  the  Texas 
panhandle.  parUcularly  on  the  Platte  River 
In  central  Nebraska. 

But  veteran  Benham  says  that  Is  only  to 
rest  the  young  birds,  eight  of  which  arrived 
from  the  northland  last  fall. 

Mant  Perils  Haunt  Crane  Survival  Try 

Adstwell. — Hazards  haunt  the  giant 
whooping  cranes.  Some  are  naturemade. 
Most  are  manmade. 

The  former  was  vividly  demonstrated  at 
the  wintering  grounds  on  the  Aransas  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  during  the  recent 
5-day  period  when  all  but  1  of  the  44  birds 
used  the  natural  launching  pad  for  the  2,500 
mUe  filght  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake  area  of 
far  north  Canada. 

A  violent  spring  storm  raked  the  47.261- 
acre  tract.  Huge  hailstones  splattered  the 
landscape.  A  drake  shoveler  fell  dead  near 
refuge  headquarters.  Presumably  It  was 
bashed  by  a  chunk  of  Ice.  But  lightning  also 
was  severe.  At  the  time  about  16  of  the 
whoopers  still  remained. 

Refuge  Manager  Bob  Shields  shakily  ad- 
mitted that  hailstones  of  the  size  that  bat- 
tered the  area  could  at  least  wound  a  flying 
whooper  and  might  even  damage  their  pre- 
cious red-capped  heads. 

But  the  principal  effect,  he  deduced,  would 
be  endurable  harassment.  This  perhap>s  less 
damaging  than  the  manmade  disturbances, 
such  as  oU  exploration  blasting  In  the  gulf 
and  practice  aerial  bombing.  Then  there 
are  such  sinister  perils  as  p>oUutlon  and  sllta- 
tlon  that  have  damaged  natural  food  areas 
and  necessitated  the  experimental  food  plots, 
apparently  a  permanent  fixture  to  supple- 
ment salt  water  crustaceans. 

Hazards  for  whoopers  sometimes  are  more 
spectacular.    Like    the    young    crane    that 
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crippled  a  wing  when  it  struck  a  tree  whUe 
learning  to  fly  in  the  stimmer  nesting  areas. 
It  was  rescued  by  the  bird  watching  Jet  set 
and  restored  at  least  for  zoo  occupancy.  Last 
fall,  an  18-month  old  male  was  killed  In 
western  Kansas  when  It  struck  a  powerline. 
Bird  watchers  dolefully  agree  Ifs  enough 
to  reduce  the  massive  white  birds  to  eccen- 
tric ways.  They  all  have  great  compassion 
for  the  odd-ball  whooper  that  again  re- 
mained behind  when  the  others  left  the 
other  day.  The  brooding  one,  called  Scar- 
face,  was  the  last  to  arrive  last  fall  and  has 
reflected  other  understandable  confusion  at 
nature's  habitat  deterioration. 


Senator  Daniel  Inouye's  Address  at  the  In- 
ternational Banquet  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  evening.  April  28,  1966,  an 
audience  of  several  hundred  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Washington  Hilton's  In- 
ternational Ballroom,  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  hear  an  address  by  one  of  this 
country's  most  promising  legislators, 
Senator  Dan  Inouye,  of  Hawaii. 

Senator  Inouye's  address  was  so  mov- 
ing—and so  inspiring— that  words  can- 
not begin  to  adequately  express  its  im- 
pact on  those  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present.  The  enraptured  audience  lis- 
tened In  attentive  silence— though  at 
times  the  Senator's  light  and  warm- 
hearted humor  split  the  hall  with 
laughter. 

The  Senator  was  addressing  a  group 
of  dedicated  fellow  Americans  whose  at- 
.  tention  and  efforts  are  directed  toward 
'assisting     the     Nation's     handicapped 
through  service  on  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.    In  this  outstanding  group 
were  several  residents  of  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here  in  this  body.     Those 
from  the  Fourth  District  included  Mr 
and    Mrs.    Ben   Fox,    Mrs.    Ed    (Billie) 
Parodi.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mertens,  and  Mr 
Jay  McGlon. 

We  in  this  Chamber  can  take  special 
pride  in  Senator  Inouye  since  he  was  his 
State's  first  Representative  in  this  body 
We  fondly  recall  his  great  and  effective 
contributions  during  his  service  here 
Now  we  have  witnessed  his  emergence 
as  an  able  and  dynamic  leader  in  the 
Senate.  I  know  I  speak  for  many  of  our 
colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  that 
I  am  proud  to  know — and  to  have  served 
with — Dan  Inouye. 

The  Senator's  speech  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Daniel  K.  Inouye  at 
THE  International  Banquet  or  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Employment  or  the 
Handicapped,  April  28,  1966 
Three  pjn.,  AprU  21,  1945—21  years  and  7 
days  ago.  In  a  blinding  flash  of  a  burstine 
grenade,  I  thought  the  wcwld  had  come  to 


an  end.  I  looked  down  at  my  right  arm  and 
all  I  saw  was  gushing  blood,  torn  flesh,  and 
shattered  bones.  Although  I  had  been  cited 
for  bravery,  I  was  afraid— totally  afraid  of 
the  future.  I  could  picture  myself  living 
a  Ufe  as  a  cripple.  I  was  right  handed  xintU. 
then,  and  I  had  great  hopes  of  becoming  a 
surgeon.  But  because  of  my  position,  I  put 
up  a  brave  facade  and  smiled  when  the 
medics  came  to  assist  me.  All  of  the  men 
around  me  were  rather  grim,  but  I  assured 
them  that  this  was  Just  a  million  dollar 
wound.  Then  one  of  my  best  friends,  with 
tears  In  his  eyes,  told  me  that  I  would  never 
play  the  ukulele  again. 

Next  morning,  while  lying  In  bed  In  a  huge 
hospital  ward,  I  started  a  new  and  exciting 
chapter  In  my  life.  At  that  moment,  I  was 
rather  bitter  and  sad  because  all  of  my  hopes 
and  dreams  had  crumbled  about  me. 

Suddenly,  a  nurse  cr\me  by  and  asked  me 
if  I  wanted  to  smoke.  I  nodded  ves,  because 
I  thought  that  a  cigarette  would  help  me 
dream  the  Impossible  dream.  She  dug  Into 
her  pocket  and  came  up  with  a  fresh  pack 
of  Camels,  and  nonchalantly  tossed  It  at 
me.  I  grabbed  at  it,  and  she  started  to  walk 
away.  I  cursed  her  under  my  breath  I 
struggled  and  finally  opened  the  pack  This 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  opened  a  pack 
of  cigarettes  with  one  hand.  Cigarettes  were 
strewn  all  over  my  bed,  when  I  finally  got 
one  to  my  lips  unlit. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  nurse  came  by 
again    and   approached    me,   saying,    "i   am 
sorry,  you  don't  have  a  light."    I  curtly  re- 
plied,  "That's  right."    She  again  dug  into 
her  pockets   and  came  up  with   a  book  of 
matches  and  again  nonchalantly  tossed  It  at 
me  and  walked  away.     I  was  ready  to  punch 
her.     I    struggled    and    tried    to    Ught    the 
match  but  couldn't  quite  do  It.    My  leg  was 
in  a  cast,  my  midsection  was  bandaged   and 
I  was  strapped  down  to  the  bed.     She  came 
back  again  with  a  smile  and  asked  If  I  had 
quit  smoking,  because  I  had  taken  the  cig- 
arette out  of  my  lips.    I  looked  at  her  and 
said,  "I  will  .«!tart  smoking  if  you  will  light  It 
for  me."     She  replied,  "Oh,  I  thought  you 
knew  how  to  light  your  cigarette.    I  will  show 
you  how  to  do  It."    She  took  the  book  of 
matches    and    very    patiently    proceeded    to 
teach  me.     When  I  tried  It,  I  found  to  my 
great  amazement  that  It  was  a  very  simple 
thin^.     It  was  a  truly  exciting  moment  for 
me  because  I  found  that  I  could  help  myself 
At  that  moment,  this  young  nurse  from 
Eagle   Pass,   Tex.,   taught   me,   vrithout   any 
eloquent  lecturing,  that  I  had  better  prepare 
myself  to  face   life  without  sympathy  and 
pity,  and  that  I  had  better  prepare  and  train 
myself   to   take  care   of  my   needs.     I  shall 
never  forget  that  day. 

It  did  not  occUr  to  me  at  that  moment, 
but  later  I  realized  that  my  rehabilitation 
program  began  the  day  after  my  injury 

Later.  I  was  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  there  my  rehabilitation  and 
training  was  carried  out  In  earnest, 

Vfe  were  required  to  take  up  ballroom 
dancing,  billiard  playing,  carpentry,  and 
music.  I  thought  I  would  try  the  trumpet 
first,  but  my  Instructor  told  me  after  a 
couple  of  lessons,  that  I  would  never  become 
a  trunipet  player  because  my  lips  were  too 
soft.  So,  he  suggested  that  I  take  up  piano 
playing.  After  a  month  of  lessons.  I  was 
ready  for  my  graduation  recital.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  me  because  of  the  presence  of 
my  ward  mates  and  other  fellow  patients 
I  bowed  and  proceeded  to  play  my  gradua- 
tion piece.  It  was  "Danny  Boy."  -The  ap- 
plause was  rewarding. 

The  next  important  lesson  Was  driving  an 
automobile.  It  may  be  difficult  to  believe 
but  I  had  never  driven  an  automobile  until 
that  moment.  My  parents  were  rather  strict 
and  had  Instructed  that  I  was  not  to  drive 
Jfl^ii  \  "^''^^  the  age  of  20.  Since  I  en- 
listed In  the  Army  when  I  was  18,  the  only 
thing  that  I  could  manuever  was  a  bicycle 
So  this  was  an  exciting  experience  for  me 
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My  instructor  was  a  rather  unusual  GI 
He  was  also  a  patient,  but  a  specially  trained 
patient.  He  was  one  of  our  Nation's  few 
surviving  quadruple  amputees:  he  had  lost 
both  hands,  and  both  feet,  from  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  Vermont  mountains.  And  he 
with  his  hooks,  proceeded  to  give  me  my  first 
lesson. 

With  an  instructor  like  that,  I  Just  had  to 
learn.     It  was  an  Inspiring  experience 

Then,  we  were  taught  how  to  defend  our- 
selves—and how  to  conduct  ourselves  in 
restaurants. 

About  6  months  after  arriving  in  the 
United  States,  I  was  finally  fitted  for  my  first 
prosthetic  appliance.  Day  after  day,  I  re- 
ported to  the  special  training  room  to  receive 
training  m  using  my  hook.  But  I  was  never 
permitted  to  keep  my  appliance  unOl  my  In- 
structors  felt  that  I  was  ready.  Finally  after 
several  weeks  of  training,  the  doctor  In 
charge  notified  me  that  I  was  ready  and 
very  solemnly  presented  me  with  the  pros- 
thetic appliance.  It  was  a  great  day  for  me- 
lt was  like  receiving  a  diploma 

That  evening,  I  got  together  with  my 
friends,  and  my  new  arm,  and  we  happily 
celebrated.    Training  and  rehabilitation  con- 

tinzItloT"'  ^^^  ""^  '*^*  ^""^  °^  ™^  *"*P*" 
About  a  month  before  my  departure  from 
the  hospital,  I  was  Invited  to  attend  a  special 
party  given  by  one  of  the  patients,  ^is 
patient  was  paralyzed  from  his  waist  down 
He  was  a  paraplegic.     We  all  gathered  at  a 

i^H  /i^^.""^"^  ""^  ^^'^  ^  K^aod  time  eating 
and  drinking.    He  was  there  with  his  beautl! 
f ul,  young  wife.    When  we  finished  our  meal 
he  made  a  little  speech.    He  said  that  a  feW 
days  ago,  he  was  notified  by  his  doctor  that 
he  had  about  3  months  to  live.     SomethlnK 
had  gone  wrong  with  his  kidney  and  bladder! 
And  It  was  a  hopeless  case, 
n^o^^f^"  he  had  drawn  up  hu  will,  and  he 
was  ready.    He  said  that  he  was  looking  for- 
T,H  .kV  '°««"'ik  "8  i^  the  next  world      He 
did  this  very  bravely,  and  with  a  twinkle  In 
his  eyes.    He  died  4  weeks  later 
o„i  ^i***v,  *^'*   experience   because   this  was 
w?th  fH    r^r''  ""^  '^^^'^  ^  ^^  impressed 
?hlro  i  ^11''^  *''**  ^  ""  t™ly  fortunate. 
r^H   ^v,^'"  ^^°^  ^^°  ^'^  l«t  their  sight 
and   those   who   were   soundless,   and    there 

Sd  """"'P'*  amputees  and  the  para- 

After  leaving  the  hospital,  I  was  given  the 
opportunity    of    continuing    my    l^ucatlon 

adopted   by  Congress  for  disabled   veter^ 
And  m  1952,  I  received  my  law  degre^ 

Although  I  am  no  expert  In  this  business 
I  was  shown  many,  many  times  that  with 
proper  rehaWlltetlon  and  training,  and  given 
reasonable  opport^unltles,  few  In  this  country 
need  be  cripples.  I  realize  that  the  training 
I  received,  and  the  rehabilitation  program  In 
which  I  was  privileged  to  part.clpaS^  were 

and'^'dJ^t"'"  ^''"'^'^^  ''y  *^«  Oo'^.e^en" 
and  added  to  a  great  cost. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to,  after  lone 
last,  express  my  gratitude  to  the  men  and 

r^  t"oM  l^^  *""y  '^^•"^  Corps  Who  so 
very  patiently  guided  me  through  those  try- 
Ing  months.  ' 

^J^^  activities  of  your  organization  are 
worthy  of  great  support  by  this  Nation    be- 

and^'t^nf  '^"''  J"^  P"°P*'"  "^habillt^tlon 
f,  5.«  °"'^'  ^"^  ^'^"^  reasonable  oppor- 
tun  ties,  no  one  need  be  a  cripple  In  this 
worid  And  I  have  found  from  my  personal 
^perlences.  that  a  properiy  trained  dLiabled 
person  Is  not  only  a  good  risk,  but  could  be 
a  great  asset  to  any  business  organization 
Incidents  of  accidents  are  lowest   among 

of  a  disabled  person  being  Involved  in  an 
automobile  accident.  A  disabled  person  is 
usually  one  with  great  patience  aid  perse- 
verance. He  Is  generauy  one  with  a  ^y 
good  sense  of  humor,  and  one  who  has  suffl- 
clent  courage  to  face  odds. 


^-^Si^^:; 
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Yes,  as  Mrs.  Dorothy  Devereaux,  of  Ha- 
waii, once  said,  aXter  recovering  from  a  pain- 
ful back  injury,  "It  was  a  privilege  to  have 
been  handicapped."  It  may  sound  unbe- 
lievable to  one  who  Is  not  disabled,  but  I, 
too,  feel  that,  although  April  21,  1945,  seemed 
like  judgment  day.  today  I  feel  that  It  was 
a  privilege  to  have  been  disabled.  It  taught 
me  to  be  patient,  to  persevere,  to  laugh, 
and  It  opened  up  new  and  exciting  vistas. 

In  1964, 1  noticed  that  I  began  seeing  my- 
.  self  In  my  dreams  as  having  only  one  arm. 
Up  until  then,  I  had  always  seen  myself  with 
two  arms.  I  knew  then  and  there  that  my 
total  being,  my  subconsclence,  had  accepted 
the  fact.  It  was  a  great  moment  for  me  to 
realize  that  I  had  reached  an  tmport^t  high 
point  In  my  rehabilitation. 

Today,  from  time  to  time,  my  constitu- 
ents approach  me  with  great  surprise,  indi- 
cating that  they  had  never  realized  that  I 
had  lost  an  arm.  This  is  a  great  compliment, 
and  I  cherish  this  compliment. 

On  April  21,  1945,  while  sad  and  bitter,  I 
dreamed  impossible  dreams.  On  Augxist  21, 
1950,  14  years  and  4  months  later,  the  Im- 
possible dream  came  true.  I  stood  in  the 
well  of  the  UB.  House  of  Representatives, 
raised  my  left  hand,  and  took  the  oath  of 
oflVce  as  Hawaii's  first  Member  of  Congress. 


Aid  Lmsob  for  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NXW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4. 1966 

Mr.  MULTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dls- 
Ingulshed  columnist.  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond,  has  quite  properly  warned  us 
against  the  danger  of  misreading  vghat 
has  happened  in  Ghana  and  Indonesia. 
These  two  countries  had  Internal  revolts 
and  were  not  subject  to  outside  aggres- 
sion as  Is  the  case  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Drummonds  column  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  April  15.  1966, 
follows: 

An>  Lesson  rom  Vhitcd  States:    The  Pkxii. 

or  BfisSEADiNO  Ghana.  Indonbsia  R£sui.Ta 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Waskinotoit. — The  overthrow  of  Nkrumah 
In  Obana  and  the  eclipse  of  Sukarno  in  In- 
donesia have  much  In  common. 

The  end  of  these  two  repressive  dictator- 
ships Is  a  boon  to  Africa  and  to  Asia.  For 
the  United  States.  It  Is  a  large,  unearned 
dividend — unearned  because  the  United 
States  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  event. 
We  stood  quietly  by — and  the  best  happened 
without  any  U.S.  advice  or  intervention. 

There  is  a  valuable  lesson  here.  But  It  is 
crucial  that  we  avoid  drawing  the  wrong 
lesson,  that  we  avoid  the  vague  conclusion 
that.  If  the  United  States  will  only  stay  far 
enough  out  of  the  way  long  enough,  then  In 
the  end  stable  forces  will  come  to  the  fore 
and  Americans  can  live  happUy  ever  after 
In  comfortable  detachment. 

This  la  wishful  thinking — If  It  U  thinking 
atoll. 

Only  a  much  more  precise  conclusion  Is 
justified.  It  Is  that  the  U.S.  presence  is 
not  automatically  a  t>eneflt  to  every  new  and 
developing  nation  and  that  American  aid, 
military  and  economic,  ought  to  be  far  more 
selective  than  It  Is.  This  Is  particularly  true 
In  Afrioa.  where  a  VS.  policy  of  nonpresence 
In  mxne  countries  and  a  greater  presence  In 
others  would  be  better. 


There  were  many  parallel  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  downfall  of  botli 
Nkrtunah  and  Sukarno. 

Each  neglected  the  nation's  pressing 
domestic  problems.  There  were  wasite,  ex- 
travagance, personal  valngl<M7,  corruption — 
and  national  bankruptcy. 

Each  erected  a  screen  aroiuid  his  neglect  erf 
national  problems  by  trying  to  cut  a  preten- 
tious swnth  on  the  world  scene.  Nkrumah 
tried  to  make  himself  the  voice  of  Africa;  he 
tried  to  overthrow  African  governments  he 
didn't  like.  Sukarno  decided  that  Malaysia 
must  go  and  chose  war  with  his  neighbor 
rath-  r  than  economic  reform  at  home. 

Each  began  by  practicing  a  substantial  de- 
gree of  democracy  and  ended  by  snuffing  it 
out. 

Each  was  overthrown  by  popular  demand, 
not  by  a  grab  for  ix>wer  on  the  part  of  the 
military.  The  army  was  simply  the  only  In- 
strument through  which  the  popular  will 
could  be  expressed.  The  spontaneous  popu- 
lar support  which  the  military  actions  In 
Ghana  and  Indonesia  have  evoked  show  that 
the  political  demise  of  Nkrumah  and  Su- 
karno is  warmly  welcomed. 

The  news  from  Jakarta  makes  it  clear  that 
"President"  Sukarno  is  gradually  realizing 
he  Is  no  longer  in  charge  and  that  the  kind 
of  comeback  he  has  made  In  the  past  is  not 
again  open  to  him. 

One  reason  is  that  he  has  lost  the  two 
essential  props  by  which  he  stood  In  the 
pcut.  The  Communist  Party  has  been 
decimated  and  outlawed.  The  nation's  mili- 
tary leaders  chose  to  support  Indonesia,  not 
Sukarno. 

Another  reason  Is  that  nearly  all  of  In- 
donesia's students  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  both  antl-Conununlst  and  anti- 
Sukarno  and  add  decisive  support  to  the 
present  army  rule. 

Thoee  who  suggest  that  the  absence  of  the 
United  States  as  a  factor  in  the  dovmfall  of 
Nkrumah  and  Sukarno  means  that  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  would  bring  a  similar 
result,  are,  I  think,  wrong.  Communist  dic- 
tatorship has  never  yet  been  overthrown  from 
within  once  it  got  its  tentacles  on  a  govern- 
ment. In  Vietnam  the  main  issue  Is  outside 
aggression,  and  to  prevent  its  success,  the 
United  States  is  Indispensable. 


Peter  Francisco — Profile  in  Courage 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NBW    JEaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  April  24,  there  took  place  in 
Newark  a  brief  but  moving  ceremony 
marking  the  official  dedication  of  a  small 
public  garden  as  Peter  FrancLsco  Park. 
After  the  Invocation  by  the  Reverend 
Antonio  Monteiro,  Master  of  Ceremonies 
Donald  B.  Gomes  presented  Mayor  Hugh' 
J.  Addonizio.  who  read  the  resolution 
adopted  by  Newark's  Municipal  Council 
to  honor  the  great  Portuguese  hero  of 
our  Revolutionary  War.  Officials  of  all 
Portuguese  societies  in  Newark,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  Portugal  In  New 
York,  participated  in  the  ceremony.  The 
joyous  and  historic  event  was  organized 
by  a  committee  whose  members  were 
Abillo  Esteves.  Abel  Andrade,  Agostlnho 
Barbosa,  Antonio  Rosa,  Jo&o  Carlos 
Rendeiro,  AblUo  Marques,  Manuel  Sousa, 


Augusto    Rels,    David    Rego,    Anselmo 
Palorca,  and  Donald  B.  Gomes. 

Though  he  refused  a  commission  and 
remained  a  private  soldier  throughout 
the  war,  Peter  Francisco's  remarkable 
character  and  courage  earned  him  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  outstand- 
ing leaders  of  the  American  Revolution. 
I  am"  delighted  that  the  city  of  Newark 
has  acted  to  enshrine  the  memory  of  this 
great  Portuguese  American  who  ren- 
dered such  valiant  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  cause  of  American  Independence. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  imanimous  consent, 
I  include  in  the  Record,  following  these 
remarks,  a  fine  article  on  Peter  Francisco 
which  appeared  in  the  April  21,  1966,  is- 
sue of  Luso-Americano,  the  outstanding 
Portuguese  newsweekly  published  In 
Newark : 

Peter  Francisco:  Profiue  in  Cottraci: 

(By  Edmund  Dlnlz,  district  attorney.  New 

Bedford,   Mass.) 

In  1765  Peter  Francisco,  at  the  age  of  5, 
was  left  upon  the  wharf  at  City  Point,  now 
Hopewell,  Va.,  friendless  and  alone.  The 
ship  which  brought  him  to  America  immedi- 
ately set  sail  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 
Sailors  and  dockhands  found  that  Peter  un- 
derstood a  few  words  of  English  and  could 
only  speak  Portuguese.  The  boy  knew  his 
name  was  Peter  Francisco,  that  he  had  been 
separated  from  his  parents,  and  that  the  men 
on  the  ship  had  left  him  on  the  wharf. 

He  was  taken  to  Prince  George  poorhouse 
and  cared  for  until  Judge  Anthony  Win- 
ston, an  uncle  of  Patrick  Henry,  took  him  to 
a  place  outside  of  Richmond,  in  Bucking- 
ham County.  Judge  Winston  represented 
Buckingham  County  In  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention and  was  one  of  the  patriot  leaders. 
On  March  23,  1775,  Peter  Francisco  listened 
entranced  as  Patrick  Henry  delivered  his  Im- 
passioned speech  with  the  Immortal  phrase, 
"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  "  War 
was  soon  to  come. 

In  the  fall  of  1776,  at  16  years  of  ag?, 
Prajiclsco  joined  the  10th  Virginia  Regiment 
of  continental  troops.  He  was  6  feet  6 
inches  tall  and  weighed  260  {K>unds,  with 
black  eyes  and  black  hair,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly muscular  and  strong.  He  first  saw 
action  on  September  11,  1777,  at  Brandywlne, 
Pa.  It  was  here  at  Sandy  Hollow  that  Fran- 
cisco met  for  the  first  time  General  Lafayette. 
Both  men  were  wounded  In  this  battle  and 
became  good  friends  during  their  conva- 
lescence. This  friendship  was  to  endure  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  In  1824.  long  after  the 
RevoluUon,  when  Lafayette  visited  America, 
Francisco  accompanied  the  Marquis  on  his 
triumphant  tour  through  Virginia. 

Within  a  month  Francisco  was  back  In  the 
lines  at  Germantown.  He  was  among  the 
Americans  who  escaped  and  fled  to  the  New 
Jersey  shore  from  Port  Mifflin.  In  June  1778, 
Francisco  was  wounded  a  second  time  by  a 
British  musket  ball  at  Monmouth,  N.J.  In 
July  of  1779  he  was  back  In  the  line,  ready 
to_  attack  strong  British  ou^xjsts  at  Paulus 
Hook  and  Stony  Point.  Again  Francisco  was 
wounded. 

At  Stony  Point  he  entered  the  fort  after 
MaJ.  James  Gibbon  of  Richmond,  who  was 
the  first  to  enter.  After  Stony  Point  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia  and  enlisted  in  a  cavalry 
troop  and  was  engaged  in  many  battles  In 
the  South  tmder  General  Gates  and  General 
Greene. 

Field  dispatches  of  the  battle  of  Camden, 
B.C.,  tell  of  how,  the  horses  having  been 
killed,  Francisco  moved  an  1,100-pound 
cannon  several  hundred  feet  to  a  new  posi- 
tion. It  was  in  this  battle  that  he  saved 
Col.  William  Mayo's  life  and  then  made  pos- 
sible the  colonel's  escape  by  presenting  him 
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with  a  British  horse,  after  disposing  of  Its 
rider,  who  was  attempting  to  capture  Fran- 
cisco. Colonel  Mayo  expressed  his  gratitude 
later  by  willing  Francisco  1.000  acres  of  land 
In  Kentucky.  He  never  obtained  the  land, 
however,  as  the  Mayo  heirs  protested  the  be- 
quest and  he  refused  to  press  Eult. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  sword  he  used  in 
these  conflicts  was  made  especially  for  him 
by  order  of  General  Washington,  and  was 
said  to  have  a  5-foot  blade.  Francisco  had 
complained  that  the  regulation  army  weapon 
was  too  light  and  too  short. 

On  March  15,  1781,  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish collided  in  one  of  the  bloodiest  battles 
of  the  Revolution.  This  was  at  Guilford 
Courthouse,  Greensboro,  N.C.  On  this  day. 
It  was  reported  by  Benson  J.  Losslng,  the 
historian  and  early  authority  on  the  Revolu- 
tion, how  Peter  Francisco  slew  11  British 
soldiers  before  he  himself  was  critically 
wounded.  Finally  a  British  guard.sman 
pinned  Francisco's  leg  to  his  horse  with  a 
bayonet.  The  steel  entered  his  leg  Just 
above  the  knee,  sliced  deep  almost  to  the 
bone  and  ripped  upward.  Nearly  unhorsed 
by  the  shock,  doubled  with  pain.  Francisco 
wheeled  out  of  action,  clung  to  his  mount 
m  desperation,  and  then,  losing  conscious- 
ness, tumbled  from  the  saddle  and  collapsed 
on  the  battleground.  He  was  left  for  dead 
but  was  discovered  by  a  Quaker,  given  aid, 
and  recovered. 

The  stories  of  his  fantastic  performance 
on  the  steps  of  the  Guilford  Courthouse  be- 
came the  talk  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
William  Washington  urged  Francisco  to  ac- 
cept a  commission,  but  he  declined,  feeling 
unquallfled  because  he  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Nathanael  Greene  expressed  hla 
admiration  by  having  a  handsome  razor  case 
especially  made  for  him  on  which  was  In- 
scribed: "Peter  Francisco,  New  Store,  Buck- 
ingham County,  Va.  A  tribute  to  his  moral 
worth  and  valor.  Prom  his  comrade  in  arms 
Nathanael  Greene."  The  razor  case  stUl  ex- 
ists, preserved  In  a  room  with  other  memen- 
tos in  the  museum  at  the  Nation.-U  MUltary 
Park.  Greensboro.  N.C. 

A  monument  Is  located  at  the  site  of  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  Battle  at  the  National 
Military  Park.  The  inscription  at  the  base 
of  the  moniunent  reads:  "To  Peter  Fran- 
cisco, a  giant  in  stature,  might  and  courage 

who  slew  In  this  engagement  11  of  the  enemy 
with  his  own  broadsword,  rendering  himself 
thereby  perhaps  the  most  famous  private 
soldier  of  the  Revolutionary  War." 

The  Commnnwealth  of  Massachusetts  an> 
nually  proclaims  March  15  as  Peter  Francisco 
Day.  This  proclamation  came  about  as  a 
result  of  legislation  filed  by  me  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  I  chose 
March  15  In  commemoration  of  the  Battle 
of  Guilford  Courthouse. 

Recovering  from  the  leg-splitting  bayonet 
thrust  that  had  ahnost  killed  him,  Francisco 
became  well  enough  to  travel.    The  war  had 
moved  to  Virginia  and  the  stage  was  set  for 
Yorktovim.     One  day.  while  he  was  stopping 
at  Ward's  Tavern,  in  what  Is  now  Nottoway 
County,  nine  of  the  British  General  Tarle- 
ton's  dragoons  burst  up  the  road  and  sur- 
rounded him.    One  of  the  dragoons  demand- 
ed  the   sliver  buckles  on  his  shoes.     These 
were  a  gift  of  Judge  Winston  and  Francisco 
refused  to  give  them  up  voluntarily.    When 
the   trooper  left   his   horse   and   tucked   his 
saber  beneath  his  arms  and  stooped  to  grab 
the    buckles,    Francisco    grasped    the    hilt 
wrrenched  the  saber  free,  and  In  almost"  the 
same  sweeping  motion  delivered  an  awesome 
stroke,  splitting  the  trooper's  head  and  neck 
In  half  down  to  his  shoulders.    Tlie  dragoons 
rushed  at  him.    One  aimed  a  pistol  at  Fran- 
cisco and  Francisco  went  after  him  with  the 
saber.      The    trooper   fired,   the   ball    grazed 
Francisco's  side.  hU  sixth  wound,  but  one 
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saber  thrust  severed  the  hand  that  fired  the 
shot.  Another  trooper  leveled  a  gun  at 
Francisco's  breast  and  pulled  the  trigger  It 
missed  fire.  He  grabbed  the  musket  and 
wrenched  it  from  the  troopers  hands  and 
knocked  him  from  his  saddle.  Francisco 
sprung  up  on  the  horse,  rose  In  the  sUrrups 
and  hallooed,  just  as  If  he  were  really  siun- 
monlng  help  that  was  nearby.  The  dragoons 
broke  and  fled  In  panic  In  all  directions. 
Francisco  fled  down  a  back  country  road 
and  was  able  to  easily  elude  his  pursuers. 
This  was  the  last  of  Francisco's  wartime  ex- 
ploite.  He  saw  the  British  surrender  to  the 
Americans  at  Yorktown. 

An  engraving  depleting  the  encounter  with 
Tarleton's  troopers  was  first  published  in 
1814  and  met  with  great  popular  approval. 
Copies  of  it  adorned  parlor  walls,  North  and 
South,  for  a  generation.  The  original  now 
hangs  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia. 

Francisco  returned  to  Buckingham  County 
when  the  war  was  over.  He  opened  a  small 
store  the  next  year  and  later  ran  a  tavern 
Bfi  had  made  many  friends  with  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Revolution,  George  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, Gen.  Nathanael  Greene,  Col.  William 
Washington,  Col.  William  Mayo,  Henry  Clay 
and  John  Marshall.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  many  of  whom  have  left  per- 
sonal records  of  his  great  charm  and  wit.  as 
of  his  valor  and  superhuman  strength.  His 
closest  friendship  was  with  Lafayette,  which 
began  when  they  were  recuperating  together 
after  the  Battle  of  Brandywlne. 

MAIiaiEO    THREE    TIMES 


Peter  Francisco  married  three  times,  each 
time  Into  a  Virginia  family  of  good  standing. 
In  1785  he  married  Susannah  Anderson  who 
died  5  years  after  their  marriage,  leaving 
him  with  a  son  to  whom  she  left  a  home 
and  the  Cumberland  County  lands  Inherited 
from  her  father.  Two  years  later  he  married 
Catherine  Pauntleroy  Brooks,  a  friend  of 
Susannah  who  bore  4  children,  and  they 
spent  27  happy  years  together  at  "Locust 
Grove"  before  she  died  In  1821.  His  thhtl 
marriage  In  1823  was  to  Mary  Beveriy  Grymes 
the  widow  West,  who  survived  him.  There 
are  descendents  In  Georgia,  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Massachusetts,  Tennessee  and 
Texas. 

In  1825  they  moved  from  Buckingham 
County  to  Richmond,  where  during  his  last 
6  years  Francisco  served  as  sergeant-at-arms 
of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  The 
house  he  left  U  still  standing. 

On  January  16,  1831.  Peter  Francisco  died 
in  Richmond.  The  house  adjo\imed  In  re- 
spect and  Joined  with  the  senate,  the  Gover- 
nor and  the  city  council  in  attending  the 
funeral.  The  Virginia  legislature  prepared 
a  resolution  of  regret.  The  services  were 
conducted  In  the  hall  of  the  house  of  dele- 
gates by  Bishop  Channlng  Moore,  and  Fran- 
cisco was  buried  with  honors  in  Shockoe 
Cemetery,  Richmond,  Va, 

Just  before  the  turn  of  the  present,  cen- 
tury, the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion planted  In  San  Francisco's  Golden  Gate 
Park  13  "liberty  trees,"  1  for  each  of  the 
Original  Colonies,  each  tree  nourished  by 
soil  taken  from  the  grave  of  a  Revolutionary 
hero.  Virginia's  symbol  was  the  chestnut 
tree,  and  the  earth  around  its  base  came  from 
the  grave  of  Peter  Francisco. 

A  portrait  by  an  unknown  artist  has  t)een 
preserved  and  hangs  in  the  executive  man- 
sion In  Richmond,  Va. 

A  veritable  giant,  taU  and  massive  as 
brave  as  he  was  strong,  a  man  described  as 
above  all  personal  prejudice  or  meanness  of 
conduct,  devoted  passionately  to  the  cause 
which  he  had  made  his  own,  there  Is  no  more 
valiant  figure  In  the  whole  history  of  Amer- 
ica's fighting  men  than  Peter  Francisco. 
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The  Milwaukee  Eagles  Present  "Milwan- 
kee  Remembers"  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1966 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  throughout  our  country  numer- 
ous organizations  held  programs  of  loy- 
alty to  our  Nation  and  of  support  for 
U.S.  eCforts  in  Vietnam. 

Among  these  events  was  one  of  special 
Interest  held  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. It  was  the  "Milwaukee  Remem- 
bers Its  Veterans"  program  and  dinner, 
sponsored  by  the  New  Milwaukee  Aerie 
No.  0137  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles. 

A  number  of  civic  officials  planned  and 
participated  in  the  event.  Chairman  of 
the  "Milwaukee  Remembers"  Commit- 
tee was  Judge  Robert  Cannon;  dinner 
chairman  was  Milwaukee  City  Clerk  Ray 
Markey.  Attending  were  county  board 
chairman  Eugene  Grobschmidt  and  Al- 
derman Allen  R.  Calhoun. 

Special  guests  were  Harry  Hershfleld 
the  well-known  comedian  and  raconteur 
and  Judge  Robert  W.  Hansen,  who  has 
achieved  a  national  reputation  because 
of  his  humanitarian,  civic,  and  patriotic 
activities  with  the  Eagles  and  other  or- 
ganizations. 

The  honored  guest  of  the  evening  was 
Warren  Spahn,  the  former  Milwaukee 
Braves  pitching  star.  He  was  given  the 
Eagles'  Major  Richard  Bong  Award  for 
his  war  services. 

The  principal  speaker  for  the  evening 
was  the  U.S.  ace  pilot  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea,  Col.  Francis  S.  GabreskJ 
Following  a  stirring  invocation  by  the 
Rev.  Mankowski,  S.J.,  Judge  Robert 
Cannon  Introduced  Colonel  Gabreskl  by 
recalling  the  details  of  the  distinguished 
flier's  career. 

In  Worid  War  n.  Colonel  Gabreskl 
compUed  a  total  of  166  combat  missions 
with  500  combat  hours  flown  in  British 
Spitfires  and  American  P-47  airplanes 
During  this  period  he  was  credited  with 
destroying  28  enemy  aircraft  In  the  air 
and  3  aircraft  on  the  ground. 

He  was  shot  down  over  enemy  territory 
in  July  1944,  to  become  a  prisoner  of  war 
until  liberation  in  May  1945.  Recalled 
to  duty  during  the  Korean  war.  Colonel 
Gabreskl  became  history's  eighth  "jet 
ace"onAprill,1952. 

His  combined  score  of  enemy  aircraft 
destroyed  during  the  two  conflicts  stands 
at  37  •/2  and  makes  him  the  top  living  air 
ace  in  the  United  States  today. 

His  remarks  at  the  banquet  reflected 
the  same  kind  of  patriotism  which  his 
distinguished  war  record  would  indicate 
It  was  indeed  a  privilege  for  me  to  have 
participated  at  the  "Milwaukee  Remem- 
bers It^  Veterans"  program  to  hear  him. 
Because  I  believe  Colonel  Gabreski's 
words,  as  weU  as  the  occasion  at  which 
it  was  given,  are  significant  expressions 
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of  loyalty  to  America  and  American 
Ideals,  I  insert  the  speech  at  this  point 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  re- 
spectfully urge  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  It. 

The  Meaning  or  Lotaltt 

(A  speech  by  Col.  P.  S.  Gabreskl, 

U.S.  Air  Force) 

It  la  certainly  an  honor  as  well  as  a  dis- 
tinction once  again  to  ccone  back  to  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  see  many  of  my  friends. 
It  Is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  address  not 
only  the  members  of  the  Pratemal  Order  of 
Eagles,  but  all  loyal  Americans  participating 
In  this  event. 

As  you  know.  It  was  my  privilege  to  have 
known  and  served  with  your  own  war  hero, 
MaJ.  Dick  Bong.  For  that  reason  it  Is  a 
particular  pleasiu^  for  me  to  present  the 
award  which  bears  his  name  to  a  great  ath- 
lete and  a  man  whose  life  has  exemplified 
courage,  loyalty,  and  dedication  to  our  be- 
loved country — Warren  Spahn. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  spend  a  few 
naoments  with  you  and  share  some  thoughts 
on  loyalty.  In  Webster's  dictionary  the  word 
"loyal"  Is  defined  as  faithful  and  true  to 
the  lawful  government.  This  Is  what  I  think 
loyalty  Is  in  Its  highest  sense:  allegiance  to 
the  law  of  the  land. 

American  military  men  and  women  have 
learned,  as  champions  of  freedom,  that 
loyalty  and  the  rule  of  law  go  hand  in  hand. 
They  keep  this  In  mind  as  America  prepares 
to  observe  May  1  as  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

As  we  approach  the  first  day  of  May,  when 
international  communism  celebrates  its  past 
victories  and  parades  Its  threatening  shadow 
over  the  remainder  of  the  world,  It  Is  fitting 
that  we  should  pause  and  reflect  by  way  of 
comparison  upon  our  own  way  of  life. 

President  Johnson,  In  his  proclamation  of 
May  1  as  Law  Day  or  Loyalty  Day,  noted 
that  It  was  so  designated  "to  remind  us  of 
the  fundamental  truth  that  our  liberty, 
our  rights  to  pursue  our  Individual  destinies, 
and  our  very  lives  are  dependent  upon  our 
system  of  law  and  Individual  courts. 

The  year  196«  is  the  175th  anniversary  of 
the  Bin  of  RlghU  and  the  190th  anniversary 
of  American  independence.  "These  two  sig- 
nificant events  in  American  history,"  said 
President  Johnson,  "serve  to  remind  us  that 
the  great  Individual  rights  we  value  so  highly 
carry  with  them  corresponding  obligations 
of  citizenship:  one  of  these  Is  loyalty." 

I  am  mindful  of  the  struggle  of  our  fore- 
fathers to  obtain  our  basic  rights,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  current  conflict  in  Vietnam 
which  we  partake  of  to  help  a  valiant  people 
maintain  their  freedom  and  way  of  life  from 
a  threatening  engulfing  coaununism. 

We  recall  In  the  Preamble  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  established  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  "in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
■ecure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and 
our  posterity." 

We  must  not  be  complacent  about  our  lib- 
erty and  government — but  we  must  be  loyal 
to  it.  We  have  built  great  communities, 
attained  great  economic  and  cultural  de- 
velopments, and  have  established  the  highest 
standards  of  living  for  our  citizenry.  We 
have  maintained  Individual  freedom  with 
equal  justice,  without  regard  to  wealth, 
race,  or  religion.  It  is  our  responsibility 
to  be  alert  to  our  great  heritage  of  liberty, 
justice,  and  equality  under  the  law.  It  is 
our  sacred  obligation  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  and  be  loyal  to  this  great  heritage 
•o  that,  like  our  forefathers,  we  may  secure 
Its  bleaslngs  for  our  posterity. 

Many  brave  men  have  paid  for  our  freedom 
with  their  lives.  Why?  Because  they  were 
loyal,  loyal  to  our  country  and  its  way 
of  life.    President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ex- 


pressed America's  dedication  to  freedom  In 
theee  words:  "We  would  rather  die  on  our 
feet  than  live  on  our  knees." 

Keeping  America  free  requires  Americans 
of  every  generation  to  value  freedom  more 
than  life,  to  remain  loyal  to  their  ideals  when 
the  going  Is  rough.  American  flghtingmen 
have  traditionally  refused  to  give  in  to  the 
enemy — these  axe  the  men  who  died  at  Val- 
ley Forge,  Gettysburg.  San  Juan  Hill,  Belleau 
Wood,  Bastogne,  Tarawa.  Pork  Chop  Hill,  and 
Danang  Valley. 

The  work  of  helping  to  sustain  life  Is  one 
typ)e  of  monument  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
airmen  who  have  given  their  lives.  They 
were  men  first  and  fighters  second — but  they 
fought  hard.  Many  men  have  left  us  such 
as  Richard  Bong,  fighter  ace  of  aces,  and  the 
recently  deceased  Astronaut  MaJ.  Charles 
Bassett. 

America  Is  proud  of  Its  heroes  such  as  these. 
Every  man  who  demonstrates  loyalty  to  duty 
and  country  has  the  makings  of  a  hero. 

The  cold  war  going  on  today  is  unlike  any 
other  war  we  know.  While  the  tactics  and 
guises  of  communism  take  many  forms  and 
are  often  obscure,  one  fact  remains  constant 
and  clear — the  ultimate  goal  of  communism 
is  world  domination.  The  progress  the  Com- 
munists have  made  toward  this  goal  since 
World  War  n  and  Korea  is  alarming. 

The  thoughts  of  the  people  go  where  the 
action  is.  The  present  action  Is  in  a  land 
that  a  generation  ago  was  a  qiiiet  minor 
theater  in  a  major  w;u-.  But  today,  Vietnam 
is  ■  very  much  the  scene  of  action.  "Why 
Vietnam?"  someone  asks.  One  answer  was 
provided  by  Gen.  Earle  G.  Wheeler,  U.S. 
Army.  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
"As  the  President  has  said  so  often,  all  we 
want  is  to  get  the  nations  in  that  part  of 
the  world  to  leave  their  neighbors  alone. 
We  want  nothing  more — no  land,  no  special 
rights.  Not  only  do  we  want  nothing,  but, 
as  the  President  has  also  made  crystal  clear, 
we  are  willing  to  help  all  of  the  nations  In 
the  area  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  Including 
North  Vietnam." 

Today,  America's  military  men  remain 
loj-al  to  our  country  and  our  cause — in  West 
Berlin,  at  Quantanamo  and  in  the  7th  Fleet, 
in  nuclear  submarines  under  the  sea.  In  SAC 
planes  high  in  the  skies,  and  at  our  bases  in 
Vietnam. 

Wherever  they  patrol,  our  Nation's  heart  is 
with  them.  Our  Nation's  life  is  In  their 
hands.  We  pray  God  to  keep  them  and  to 
speed  them  home  in  a  day  of  peace  that  they 
will  have  won.    Thank  you. 


Transcript  of  an  Interview  Between  Sec- 
retary of  Apiculture  Orrilie  L.  Freeman 
and  Ray  Sciierer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CUIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBHASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  transcript  of  an  Interview 
between  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle 
L.  Freeman  and  Ray  Scherer,  NBC  News 
on  NBC's  "Today"  show.  May  3,  1966,  re- 
garding the  farm  income-farm  price  sit- 
uation. I  recc«nmend  it  to  my  colleagues 
for  reading: 
TiLANScwFr    OF   iNTnivTrw    Between    Sbcee- 

TABT    FkXKMAN    AND    RAT    SCHXaXE    ON    "TO- 
DAY" 

Mr.  Secretary,  every  time  I  pick   up   the 
paper   you  seem   to   be   In   greater   trouble. 


Now  here  is  the  headline  of  today's  Wash- 
ington Post;  "Ackley  calls  for  restraint  on 
profits."  President  Johnson's  economic  ad- 
visers blimtly  warned  businessmen  yester- 
day that  they  mu£t  exercise  restraint  on  ris- 
ing prices  and  profits  if  they  expect  labor  to 
hold  wage  demands  in  check.  Now  the 
farmer  is  a  businessman.  Isnt  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  adviser  saying  that  the  farm 
price*  must  go  down  or  at  least  stay  down? 

Secretary  Preiiian.  Ray,  the  farmer,  like 
the  businessman  and  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican, Is  trying  to  help  the  President  in  his 
courageous  struggle  to  combat  inflation  and 
to  continue  the  prosperity  In  this  country. 
What  we  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  are  the 
cold,  hard  facts.  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  farm  prices  are  not  inflationary. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  farm  prices 
today  are  14  percent  below  what  they  were 
in  1952.  Let  pie  say  that  again:  Farm  prices 
are  14  percent  below  what  they  were  in  1952. 

Now  wages,  every  workingman  knows,  are 
up.  Profits  are  up.  Cost  of  living  is  up.  But 
farm  prices  are  14  percent  below  what  they 
were  In  1952.  Many,  many  people  have  put 
the  finger,  so  to  speak,  on  the  farmer  in  this 
struggle,  and  the  facts  don't  bear  that  out. 
Some  of  the  big  city  newspapers  that  are 
anlilarm  in  their  orientation  have  been  be- 
laboring the  farmer.  And  some  of  the  big 
city  politicians  have,  too.  However,  It  is 
true  that  farm  prices  have  come  up  some- 
what since  1960.  Farm  income  has  come  up 
even  more  because  of  some  of  our  new 
programs. 

Progress  is  being  made,  but  farm  prices  are 
not  Inflationary. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  Isn't  that  exactly 
the  trouble?  The  farmer  seems  to  think  that 
you  are  taking  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  farm 
prices  are  down.  Here  you  are  almost  speak- 
ing with  pride  about  the  fact  that  they  are 
down  14  percent  since  1952.  Didnt  you,  at 
a  news  conference  on  March  31,  express  pleas- 
ure that  farm  prices  have  moderated? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No,  Ray,  I  certainly  did 
not. 

Question.  Well,  what  did  you  say? 

Secretary  Freeman.  What  I  said  was  this. 
I  had  a  news  conference  and  I  was  making 
the  projection  and  an  explanation  of  what 
the  food  and  farm  price  situation  is.  In  the 
course  of  this,  I  analyzed  some  farm  prices 
for  a  couple  of  commodities.  In.  these  com- 
modities, farm  prices  had  Jumped,  and  had 
Jumped  to  a  high  level.  And  they  were  be- 
ginning to  moderate.  They  had  Jumped  up 
because  of  extremes  in  the  price  cycle  and 
because  of  weather.  They  were  now  mod- 
erating and  I  expressed  some  pleesvtre  at  that 
fact  because  extreme,  high  prices  are  damag- 
ing to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer  alike. 
They  reeult  in  more  production — a  lot  more 
production — and  a  price  break.  That  hurts 
the  farmer,  and  the  high  price  and  the  swing 
hurts  the  cons\uner. 

Basically,  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer  are  alike  In  this.  What  we 
need  to  have  and  what  we  are  struggling  to 
accomplish — end  I  might  say  with  some  suc- 
cess are  strong,  fair  prices — to  avoid  these 
cyclical  ups  and  downs  which  are  damaging 
to  the  producer,  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the 
consumer  alike. 

I  say  that  we  are  making  aome  progress 
becaxise  farm  Income  is  up.  Farm  prices  have 
strengthened  moderately,  although  they  are 
still  far  below  what  they  ought  to  be  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  our  economy.  And  of 
course  our  food  costs  in  terms  of  what  an 
hour  of  work  will  buy  are  sharply  down.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  since  1960,  1  hour  of 
work  will  buy  another  quart  of  milk,  an 
hour  of  work  will  buy  another  loaf  and  a 
half  of  bread,  an  hour  of  work  will  even  buy 
more  meat,  despite  the  fact  that  meat  prices 
have  reflected  some  increase. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  are  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  housewife 
that  food  prices  are  down.    Isn't  the  fanner 
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caught  squarely  in  the  middle  here?  Isn't 
the  administration,  in  effect,  trying  to  put 
a  lid  on  farm  prices? 

Secretary  Freeman.  No;  the  administra- 
tion, quite  to  the  contrary,  has  been  trying 
to  firm  and  to  strengthen  farm  prices.  Now 
I  want  to  make  one  distinction  here,  Ray! 
that  is  sometimes  overlooked  on  it.  Farm 
prices  and  food  prices  are  not  the  same 
thing.  The  farmer  gets  only  39  cents 
[Note— Secretary  Freeman  inadvertently 
used  figure  of  37  on  telecast;  39  percent  is 
correct  figure.)  (in  1965)  out  of  that  food 
dollar.  The  balance  goes  in  between  (for) 
all  it  takes  to  get  that  produce,  whatever  it 
may  be.  from  the  farmer  to  the  table.  And 
here  we  have  had  some  Increases.  However 
I  want  to  repeat,  and  I  realize  that  the  house- 

^1^6 — this  goes  for  Mrs.  Freeman  as  well 

comes  home  with  a  pencil  a  little  dulled  and 
a  quzzlcal  look  in  her  eyes.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is,  the  real  measure  of  this  Is 
what  does  an  hour  of  work  buy.  An  hour 
of  work  today  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  it  would  30  years  ago.  As  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  it  will  buy  more  food  than 
it  would  Just  In  1960. 

Question.  The  Pentagon  has  announced  it 
Is  not  going  to  buy  any  more  pork,  it's  not 
going  to  buy  any  more  butter.  How  do  you 
explain  that  to  your  farmer  friend? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I  explain  that 
the  Pentagon  is  reacting  like  the  prudent 
housewife.  When  the  price  of  something 
goes  up,  then  you  shop  around  and  tend  to 
buy  things  that  don't  cost  quite  as  much 
However,  when  the  price  of  things  go  down 
you  buy  more. 

Back  in  1964.  everyone  will  remember  that 
cattle  dropped  to  an  alltlme  low.  and  there 
was  real  disaster  to  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try. At  that  time,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture—for needy  people— and  the  Penta- 
gon, bought  lots  and  lota  of  beef.  We  spent 
a  couple  of  hundred  million  dollars  doing  it 
But  then,  when  the  price  strengthened  we 
no  longer  bought  so  much.  Pork  went  up 
to  30  cents— that's  pretty  high— in  the  mar- 
ket. The  result  was.  buying  moderated 
That  price  now  has  dropped,  and  yesterday 
pork  was  about  $24  to  $25  (per  hundred- 
weight). That  means  the  price  Is  coming 
down,  and  we're  watching  this  very  closely 
and  studying  it,  and  I  expect,  as  matters  now 
stand,  if  my  estimates  are  borne  out  by  care- 
ful study.  I  would  recommend  to  the  Penta- 
gon that  they  go  back  to  buying  pork.  And 
I  think  they  wUl.  6  P"'«..     ana 

In  other  words,  the  Government  is  trying 
to  contribute  to  that  steady  but  moderate 
price  that  U  Important  to  the  entire  econ- 
omy, and  to  the  farmer  and  consumer  alike— 
to  buy  when  he  needs  to  strengthen  that 
market  price;  when  that  price  goes  up.  why 
then  to  soften  that  buy.  And  this  we  do 
In  other  things,  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  sound  policy  in  the  naUonal 
Interest. 

Question.  So  you  say  this  works  both 
ways?  v^Ku 

Secretory  Freeman.  It  does  work  both 
ways.  ""<." 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  project  this  situation  into  the  fall  con- 
gressional campaign.  Now.  there  are  a  lot 
of  young  Democrats  from  the  farm  Stotes 
Who  came  in  by  very  narrow  margins,  and 
these  freshman  Democrats  are  In  danger  of 
not  conUng  back  In  their  sophomore  year  un- 
less you  show  them  some  sympathy,  it  seems 
to  me.     What  can  you  do  to  help  them  out? 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  I'm  happy  to 
show  them  some  sympathy,  but  I  don't  think 
they  need  it.  They  are  a  bright,  alert,  fine 
young  group  of  Congressmen;  they've  made 
a  fine  record.  There  is  concern;  there  has 
been    some    mlsunderstondlng   as    you   just 

^°^^^  "•''"K  ™*  ^"^o"*  this  remark  that 

is  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Ray,  I  couldn't  say  that  I  hope  farm  prices 

go  down,    I'd  swallow  my  tongue.    I  couldn't 
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get  It  out.  I  think  the  President  would  fire 
me.  He's  been  flghtlng  for  parity  of  Income 
ever  since  he's  been  in  public  life. 

The  main  thing  is— and  there  wiU  be  a 
lot  of  demagoguery;  this  is  an  election  year 
the  main  thing  is  that  farm  Income  Is  up. 
Farm  income  Is  up  almost  $4  blUlon  over 
what  it  was  in  1960.  Now  that's  not  ade- 
quate. On  a  per  capita  base,  farmers  stUl 
get  only  65  percent  of  what  the  nonfarm 
segment  of  our  economy  gets,  but  that's  more 
than  the  55  percent  he  got  back  in  1960. 
And  farm  income  per  farm— these  are  aver- 
age flgxu'es  now  and  don't  flt  every  farm 

but  farm  income  per  farm  U  up  about  55 
percent. 

Now.  this  means  real  progress,  and  farmers 
are  making  progress— but  they've  got  to  make 
more.  That  record  speaks  for  itself.  Sur- 
pluses have  been  eliminated.  We've  In- 
creased our  agricultural  exports  for  dollars 
to  levels  that  would  have  been  impossible 
Just  a  few  years  ago.  We  continue  to  in- 
crease our  efficiency,  our  productivity  We 
feed  a  great  port  of  the  world.  The  Amer- 
ican family  fanner  is  the  wonder  of  the 
worid.  This  record  speaks  for  Itself,  and  I 
think  It  will  in  November,  and  I  think  It  wlU 
help  these  Congressmen. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  the  final  min- 
ute we  have,  I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  us  where 
food  prices  are  heading.  They  are  a  major 
factor  in  the  price  index,  and  that.  In  turn 
is  a  major  factor  In  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent Will  have  to  ask  for  a  tax  Increase 

Secretary  Freeman.  Well,  there  were— as 
you  point  out  earlier,  and  I  referred  to—  a 
couple  of  items  that  Jumped  up  to  extremes 
earlier  this  year.  Those  items  have  moder- 
ated; food  generally  has  moderated;  produc- 
«on  is  Increasing.  Farm  Income  this  year 
will  continue  strong.  Pood  prices  will  be 
about  the  same  as  they  were  last  year  The 
farmer  and  food  will  continue  to  contribute 
not  to  an  increased  cost  of  Uving,  but  to  mod- 
eration of  the  co6t  of  living. 

If  the  price  of  food  had  gone  up  as  much 
as  the  price  of  other  things,  why  the  consum- 
er would  be  spending  billions  and  bilUons  of 
dollars  more  than  he  is  today 

»  '^.^'^J'*'^'  ^-  Secretary.  If  we  have  been 
a  Uttle  hard  on  you  this  morning,  we  do 
sympathize  with  you  as  the  man  In  the 
middle.    It  was  a  privUege  to  have  you  here 


New  York  State  Legi»lature  Urge*  En- 
forcement of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936 
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OF 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  4, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  New  York  State  Legislature  on 
March  31,  1966.  and  urges  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 

I  commend  the  resolution  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues : 

Resohttion  164 
Concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  of  the  Stete  of  New  York  me- 
morializing the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  enforcement  of  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  835.  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936 

Whereas  Public  Law  835.  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  stm  the  law  of  this  land, 
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implements  a  strong  VS.  merchant  marine 
and  mandates  its  adequacy  for  national  de- 
fense or  emergency;  its  adequacy  for  all  do- 
mestic waterborne  commerce  and  for  a  sub- 
stontial  part  of  export  and  import  (foreign) 
Ttt,  ?^"^*  commerce;  mandates  ve«.els  c^- 
structed  in  the  United  States  of  the  most 
modem  and  efficient  models,  operated  axTd 
marmed  by  citizens  under  th^  uTfl^-  S2 
t^T^f^^.^fP^'"'^""  P'^o'"  and  subsequent 
J^ot^^  ^1  *'^'ll'=a*««  that  each  component 

^ri  th^^  '*''  ^?  ^  ^*^  political  subdivisions 
and  the  immediate  and  extended  economy 
and  safety;  and  ^~"»^»iijr 

Whereas   enforcement  of  these  mandates 

r^  t^To  Z'^''  "^*  ^^^  ^S-  ^^P^  car^ 
less  than  9  percent  of  the  total  US   wat^r- 

^"IVS^^  ^cormnerce-because  of  faille 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  support  and 
protect  the  U.S.  merchant  m^ne  'K-^g 
iw  ZT^-  'T"  P'-otectlon  than  li  ?he  prac! 
tiw  common  to  all  other  maritime  nations; 

r.^^^^^^  .*^*  *'="''*  ^-S-  merchant  marine 
now  consists  of  approximately  900  vessels^ 
lew  than  pre- World  War  H  strengto  and 
Shipbuilding  capacity  has  dangero^ly  d^^ 

Vi^J  ""^  ^^^  P^'"*'^'  although  the^. 
tlonal    responsibilities    undertaken    In    the 

T^nfJT  ''"'  "^^tude  Of  dange^con! 
tSi^et  TT^^^'f'^  increasing.  In  contrast, 
t.^^,  Union's  maritime  strength  is  equal 

1^;  f«T^  I?''  ^^^-  *^  Natlon's-au^?: 
dominate  world  maritime  power ^^oZ 
and  meanwhile  the  United  States  allows  ita 
h^rtthne  force  to  diminish:  No?  therI?or? 

T  ^^°^"^^  (</  ifie  senate  corKrurs)  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stote  of  New  York  re^peS! 
fully  request*  the  Congress  of  the  U^ 
States  to  urge  that  the  provisions  of  Pub^ 
1936  ^^  f '/  "^  Merchant  Marine  AcVof 
1936,  be  enforced,  and  Immediately  to  pur- 

rrcf„/''T^  "'^'^^^^  °'  ^"'^h  enforcement 
rigorously;  and  be  it  further 

Jiesolved  (if  the  senate  concurs) ,  That  cop- 
les  of  ttUs  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States,  to  the  Pr«^! 
dent  Of  the  Senate,  and  the  SpeekTr  oftoe 
^"^f  °i^P^^^^^^tives.  and  ^ch  mem! 
ber  of  the  New  York  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States 
By  order  of  the  assembly. 

John  T.  McKennan, 

In  senate,  March  31,   1966,  concurred  in. 
without  amendment. 
By  order  of  the  senate. 

Albert  J.  Abrams, 
_^^^^^^^  Secretary. 

Salei  Participation  Act  of  1966 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  26. 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
Km  ^  ?"  shortly  be  before  the  House  the 
l",^-^*^'  ^^  ®^^  Participation  Act 
or  1966.  The  matter  is  already  under 
discussion  in  the  other  body.  A  major 
segment  of  this  proposed  program  in- 
volves the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
I  have  received  letters  on  this  subject 
from  representatives  of  the  American 
i^ion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
Dteabled  American  Veterans,  and  AM- 
VETS.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  include  the  texts  of  these  letters 
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DlSABLSD  AUEUCAN  VeTKBANS. 

April  20.  1966. 
Hon.  WwoHT  Path  Alt , 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency,   U.S.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deax  Congressman  Patman:  The  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966  will  encourage  greater 
us«  of  this  country's  private  capital  tkssets 
1^  financing  education  and  the  general  wel- 
through  loan  programs.  One  of  the 
'major  lending  programs  Is  that  authorized 
by  veterans  legislation. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  (DAV) 
supports  only  that  legislation  which  Is  de- 
signed for  the  benefit  of  the  disabled  veteran. 
R«oognlzlng  that  adequate  financing  Is  a 
foundation  of  any  continuing  program,  a 
review  of  this  act  shows  that  It  warrants 
our  endorsement. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  have  been  tested 
and  proved  by  a  Veterans'  Administration 
lending  program  In  which  numerous  mem- 
bers of  the  DAV  have  participated.  This  In- 
cludes guaranteed  loans  and  direct  loans  to 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  special  programs 
for  pcutlal  Federal  financing  of  special  homes 
for  certain  disabled  veterans.  These  are  part 
of  one  of  Government's  largest  lending  pro- 
grams, administered  by  the  VA,  which  has 
sold  almost  tl  billion  loans  to  private  capital. 
The  Partlclpaton  Sales  Act  of  1966  would 
extend  the  same  privilege  of  "pooling"  loans 
to  other  Federal  agencies. 

We  find  that  the  new  act  In  no  way  changes 
the  veterans  program  administration,  and 
that  the  VA  will  continue  to  deal  directly 
with  the  veteran.  It  provides  selling  of 
mortgage  loans  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  which  acts  as  market- 
ing agent  for  the  loans  to  private  capital. 
This,  In  turn,  permits  use  of  the  capital 
from  sales  of  the  loans. 

The  VA  experience  has  shown  that  this 
practice  has  allowed  loans  to  thousands  of 
additional  veterans. 

The  DAV  support  of  the  President's  policy 
of  defending  freedom  against  communism  In 
Vietnam  Is  unwavering,  as  Is  the  Bupp>ort  of 
neceas&ry  expenditures  to  fight  the  war.  As 
veterans  who  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
enemies  who  would  deny  our  freedom,  we 
best  understand  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  Government  la  security  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Since  the  provisions  of  this  act  strengthen 
the  method  of  financing  by  our  Government, 
and  encourages  private  enterprise  partici- 
pation In  the  loan  programs.  It  Is  consonant 
with  the  alms  of  the  DAV. 

The  goals  of  the  DAV  remain  consistent; 
benefits  for  those  who  gave  so  much  in 
aenrloe  to  their  country.  Adequate  financing 
of  those  benefits  Is  essential.  Therefore.  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  leglslaUon  and  Its 
pcusage  by  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Clacub  L.  Callsgast. 
National  Commander. 

Thc  AmucAM  Lkgion. 
Washington.  DC.  April  27.  1966. 
Hon.  WaiCHT  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
inffton,  DC. 
Dbab  Mm.  Patman:  As  national  cc«amander 
of  the  American  Legion.  I  have  been  asked  to 
comment   on   HJl.    14644,    the   Participation 
Scaes  Act  of  19M. 

I  am  advised  that  this  bill  would  authorise 
Federal  agencies  administering  credit  pro- 
grams to  enter  Into  agreements  with  the 
MdmU  National  Mortgage  Association, 
«lMNt>y  that  association  would  sell  to 
private  Investor*  Intsreat-eamlng  shares, 
known  ■•  parttclpatloo  certificates,  based 
upon  a  pooling  of  Oorttnunant  loan  certlfl- 


cates.  I  am  told  that  this  plan.  In  effect, 
would  serve  to  substitute  private  for  public 
credit. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  since 
1964  used  this  technique  to  sell  a  subetan^ 
tlal  number  of  Its  veterans'  housing  mort- 
gages, under  a  similar  authorization  con- 
U^ined  In  Public  Law  88-560.  H  R.  14544 
would  encompass  this  authorization  and  ex- 
tend It  to  Include  certain  other  Federal 
agencies. 

The  Impact  of  the  proposed  legislation 
upon  present  VA  operations  is  the  primary 
concern  of  the  American  Legion.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  not  give  the  purchasers  any  control 
over  the  programs  under  which  the  loans 
were  made.  The  veteran  would  continue  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, the  agency  which  administers  his  hous- 
ing loan  program. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  will  favorably  affect  the  operations  of 
the  VA.  Accordingly,  the  American  Legion 
favors  the  enactment  of  HJl.  14M4. 
Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Eu>on  James, 
National  Commander. 

Vetekans  of  Foseign  Wars 

OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES. 

Washington.  DC,  ApHl  22,  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

Chairman.  Banking  and  Currence  Committee. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington 
DC 

Dear  Ma.  Chadiman:  The  Participation 
Sales  Act  of  1966.  currently  before  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  reviewed  by  national  officers 
and  staff  personnel  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  proposed  Participa- 
tion Sales  Act  of  1966,  will  be  of  benefit  to 
veterans  desiring  VA  direct  or  guaranteed 
loans  In  the  future. 

The  favorable  effect  of  participation  by 
private  capital  on  Government  loan  pro- 
gram financing  Is  evident  In  the  marketing 
of  $925  million  In  direct  loans  and  vendee 
accounts  by  the  Veterans  Administration. 
This  has  extended  the  limit  of  credit  to 
permit  thousands  of  additional  loans  to  vet- 
erans without  Treasury  borrowing. 

As  Intended,  and  as  provided  In  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  agency  control  of  indi- 
vidual loans  will  not  be  impaired.  The  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  believe  this  to  be  an 
absolutely  essential  stlpxilatlon  to  Insure 
that  veterans  will  continue  to  deal  only  with 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  respect  to 
current  or  future  VA  direct  loans  which 
may  be  committed  to  a  pool  as  security  for 
participations  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of 
substituting  private  capital  for  Federal  funds 
and  credit. 

It  Is  of  manifest  importance  to  veterans 
and  to  this  organization  that  the  veterans 
loan  program  funding  as  administered  by  the 
VA  not  be  burdened  by  deficiencies  resulting 
from  Inclusion  of  lower  Interest  rate  bearing 
loans  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Each  agency 
should  be  obligated  to  the  fund  for  what- 
ever deflclences  are  attributable  to  their  re- 
spective utilization  of  this  procedure  of  sell- 
ing assets.  It  Is  believed  that  the  proposed 
legislation  satisfies  this  requirement. 

While  the  VA  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
Is  now  clearly  adequate  to  meet  current 
needs.  It  Is  conceivable  that  In  the  future 
additional  funds  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  Increased  demand  for  direct  VA  loans 
by  qualified  veterans  in  areas  of  direct  loan 
eligibility.  Increased  marketing  of  VA  mort- 
gage assets  through  the  pooling  device  con- 
ceived in  the  proposal  under  discussion  would 


doubtless  mnke  more  funds  available  for  VA 
direct  loans.  Likewise,  the  loan  guarantee 
revolving  fund  for  payment  of  claims  re- 
sulting from  defaults  on  VA  guaranteed 
private  loans  would  be  replenished  and 
stabilized,  thus  Insuring  prompt  payment  of 
nil  proper  claims  to  lending  agencies,  en- 
cour.-iglng  them  to  continue  to  participate 
in  the  guaranteed  loan  program. 

Therefore,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  recommends  enactment 
of  the  proposed  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1066. 

Sincerely, 

Andt  Borc, 
Commander  in  Chief. 

AMVETS  National  Headquarters, 

Wasliington.  DC,  April  22.  1966. 
Hon.  Wright  Patm.^n. 
Committee  on  Banking  arid  Currency, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  called  for  passage  of  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966.  which,  If  en- 
acted Into  Law.  will  permit  greater  use  of  pri- 
vate capital  assets  In  financing  education 
and  general  welfare  through  loan  programs. 

One  of  the  major  Government  lending 
programs  is  authorized  by  the  loan  provi- 
sions of  veterans  legislation.  The  validity 
of  the  principle  embraced  In  this  proposed 
law  has  already  been  tested  and  proved  by 
this  veterans  lending  program.  Since  1964. 
nearly  Cl  billion  In  these  loans  have  been 
"pooled  "  and  marketed  to  private  financial 
institutions  through  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  (PNMA).  This  has 
permitted  thousands  of  extra  loans  to  vet- 
erans without  extra  Treasury  borrowing. 

The  act  would  permit  the  same  practice  by 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  permitting  "pool- 
ing" to  market  Government-backed  loans  to 
private  capital.  The  officers  of  AMVETS  have 
renewed  the  proposed  legislation  and  find 
that  Its  passage  will  bring  absolutely  no 
change  In  the  management  of  the  VA  guar- 
anteed or  direct  loans  to  veterans  on  homes 
and  businesses.  The  VA  will  continue  to  be 
the  administering  agency,  and  the  veteran, 
as  alwa>-s.  will  deal  with  the  VA. 

We  also  find  that,  under  the  proposed  law. 
Congress  will  retain  full  control  of  appro- 
priations, and  In  many  areas  congressional 
control  will  be  strengthened.  No  veterans 
benefits  funds  can  be  diverted  elsewhere. 

The  members  of  this  organization  fully 
recognize  that  fighting  a  godless  enemy  In 
Vietnam  is  costly,  but  necessary.  Its  cost  Is 
nothing  cMnparcd  to  the  human  suffering  If 
freedom  Is  lost.  This  organization  Is  on  rec- 
ord strongly  supporting  the  necessary  ex- 
penditures for  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
President's  policy  of  resisting  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  that  has  threatened  to  bury 
us  As  veterans,  we  recognize  that  a  primary 
responsibility  of  govemmenP  Is  security  of 
oiu-  country. 

We  also  stand  firmly  on  the  long-estab- 
Ilshed  principle  that  the  veterans  of  this 
country  are  fully  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  present  laws,  and  more.  For 
without  those  who  respond  to  the  call  to 
colors,  there  would  be  no  freedom,  no  United 
States  as  we  know  It. 

This  organization  Is  seeking  liberalized  ex- 
penditures in  compensation  for  those  who 
suffered  wounds  In  wars,  bigger  pensions  for 
those  veterans  who  are  In  need,  and  greater 
aid  to  widows  and  children  of  those  who 
served.  We  further  seek  strengthening  of 
veterans  preference  in  government  Jobs,  an- 
other benefit  granted  veterans  by  the  latest 
GI  bill  and  previous  veterans  legislation. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  adequately  fi- 
nancing veterans  benefits.  Including  those 
rlghtftUly  extended  to  millions  of  veterans 
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under  the  new  GI  bill  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  need  for  financing  other  pro- 
grams improving  the  general  welfare,  the 
AMVETS  endorses  the  principles  embodied 
In  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966. 

The  act  obviously  enhances  and  improves 
Government's  method  of  financing,  encour- 
aging a  greater  partnership  of  private  enter- 
prise and  Government.  This  Improvement 
and  this  partnership  is  compatible  with  the 
goals  of  this  organizatira,  and  we  strongly 
tirge  its  passage. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  E.  Hall, 
National  Commander. 
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LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Title  44.  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895.  c.  23,  i  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Tm-E  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations. MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20 
1936,  c.  630.   :  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators.  Representatives,  iHid;  delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  Vi -point  type- 
and  all  matter  included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  6 '4 -point 
type:  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  in  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction Is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript .—Vf hen  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  pm  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  In  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 

'^t^'5^'''  *^*  ^""""^  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day  In  no 
case  wlU  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Rkxjrd  of 


the  day  of  Its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  Is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter.— The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

6.  Proof  furnished.— Proots  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  ftir- 
nlshed  the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
win  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  icithheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  Insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix."  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee! 

8.  Corrections.— The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  fuU  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  rrport  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  Tr.ls  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  In  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  ProDided,  That  no  address,  speech 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  su.  mltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
•hall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
•rrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  Issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
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Ing  in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
In  session. 

ThU  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  In  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost.— Ho  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  U 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced   by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;   but  this  rule  shall 
not    apply    to    excerpts    from    letters     tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.    For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.    The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter    submitted    for    the    Congressional 
Record   which   Is   In   contravention   of   this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  Indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings.  i-     *-      h    ^ 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLXCAnONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Pointing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402    at 
cost   thereof  as   determined   by    the   Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the    Government.      The    Superintendent    of 
Documents   shall   prescribe    the    terms    and 
conditions  under   which  he  may  authorize 
the   resale   of  Government   publications   by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establUhment  of  the 
Government    (U.S.   Code,   title  44,   sec,   72a 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
?ooo*;''*'*"   ^^•^-  ^°^®'  ""«  **■  •«:•   150.  p. 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185,  p  1943) 
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Daily  Digest 

Senate 


Chamber  Action 


The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.    Its  next  meet- 
ing will  be  held  Thursday,  May  5,  at  noon. 

Committee  Meetings 

(^Committees  not listeddid  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— PUBUC  WORKS 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  fiscal  1967  budget  estimates  for 
public  works,  with  testimony  from  Senator  Cooper  and 
Representatives  Natchcr,  Perkins,  Stubblefield,  Carter, 
and  Farnsley,  on  funds  for  various  projects  in  Kentucky ; 
Representatives  Wright,  Pool,  and  Cabell,  on  funds  for 
the  Trinity  River  Seaway;  Representative  Kluczynski, 
on  funds  for  the  IlUnois  Waterway  duplicate  locks;  Sen- 
ator Gruening,  on  funds  for  Snettisham  hydroelectric 
power  project;  Senator  Russell  of  South  Carolina,  on 
funds  for  Huntington  Island  beach  erosion  project;  and 
Senators  Magnuson  and  Neubcrger,  on  funds  for  proj- 
ects in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

ARMY  COMBAT  READINESS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  The  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  continued  in  executive  session 
to  discuss  Army  combat  readiness  with  Gen.  Harold  K. 
Johnson,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Gen.  Paul  L.  Free- 
man, Commanding  General,  Continental  Army  Com- 
mand. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

STOCKPILE  DISPOSALS 

Committee  on  Armed  Services:  Subcommittee  on  the 
National  Stockpile,  m  executive  session,  approved  for 
full  committee  consideration  without  amendment  the 
following  bills  authorizing  disposal  of  materials,  as 
indicated,  from  the  national  stockpile:  H.R.  13365, 
metallurgical  grade  chromitc;  H.R.  13367,  acid  grade 
fluorspar;  H.R.  13368,  bismuth;  H.R.  13371,  phlogopite 
mica;  H.R.  13373,  muscovite  mica;  H.R.  13578,  rho- 
dium; H.R.  13579,  thorium;  H.R.  13580,  amositc  asbes- 
tos; H.R.  13663,  ruthenium;  and  H.R.  13774,  vanadium. 
Prior  to  this  action,  in  open  session,  subcommittee 
received  testimony  on  these  proposals  from  Joe  E. 
Moody,  Acting  Administrator,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 
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It  was  announced  that  the  full  committee  would  meet 
in  executive  session  tomorrow  to  consider  these  bills  and 
pending  nominations. 

BANK  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

Committee  on  Bantling  and  Currency:  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  continued  its  hearings  on  H.R. 
7371,  S.  2353,  and  S.  2418,  bills  to  amend  in  several 
regards  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  having  as  its 
witnesses  George  Olmsted,  James  Bancroft,  and  Arthur 
J.  Morris,  all  of  the  Financial  General  Corp.;  Joseph  Bir- 
nie,  the  National  Bank  of  Georgia;  E.  Guy  Ridgely, 
Alexandria  National  Bank;  Homer  Derick,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Lexington,  Va.;  Robert  Culver,  Valley 
Fidelity  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  Knoxville;  and  Harold 
Brown,  Valley  National  Bank,  Winchester,  Va. 
Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call.  . 

ELECTRIC  POWERLINES 

Committee  on  Commerce:  Committee  began  hearings 
on  S.  2507,  authorizing  a  program  of  research  regarding 
the  effects  of  overhead  powcrlines  on  citizen,  property 
values,  and  the  country's  natural  beauty,  and  S.  2508, 
authorizing  a  program  of  research  to  encourage  use  of 
underground  powcrlines,  with  testimony  from  Repre- 
sentatives Ottinger  and  Widnall;  Robert  Roe,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development, 
State  of  New  Jersey ;  Lee  C.  White,  Chairman,  Federal 
Power  Commission;  Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Water  and  Power;  Cliff  Walker, 
Flight  Standards  Service,  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration; Mayor  James  Kelly,  East  Orange,  N.J.,  on  be- 
half of  the  National  League  of  Cities;  and  Paul  N. 
McCloskey,  Jr.,  special  counsel,  Woodside,  Calif. 
Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Committee  on   Government   Operations:   Committee 
continued  its  hearings  on  S.  3010,  to  create  at  the  Cabinet 
level  a  Department  of  Transportation,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Senator  Monroney;  J.  W.  Hershey,  Com 
mon  Carrier  Conference  of  Domestic  Water  Carriers 
F.  A.  Mechling,  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 
James  B.  Hartranft,  Jr.,  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation; Stuart  G.  Tipton,  Air  Transport  Association; 
Charles  H.  Wager,  National  Industrial  TraflBc  League; 
Gen.  John  P.  Doyle,  USA  (retired),  college  of  engi- 
neering, Texas  A.  &  M.  University;  A.  B.  McMullen, 


Capt.  Robert  E.  Watkins,  of  JopUn,  Mo., 
To  Be  Awarded  1965  Koren  Kolligian, 
Jr^  Trophy 


., 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt.  Robert 
E.  Watkins.  of  Joplln,  Mo.,  will  be  pre- 
sented with  the  1965  Koren  Kolligian, 
Jr.,  Trophy  at  ceremonies  at  the  Pen- 
tagon tomorrow. 

This  trophy  was  established  in  1958  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koren  Kolligian.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
the  late  Koren  Kolligian,  Jr..  who  was 
declared  missiiig  on  an  Air  Force  T-33 
flight  off  the  California  coast  in  1955. 
The  trophy  has  become  one  of  the  Air 
Force's  most  respected  awards  for  safety 
of  flight  and  is  presented  annually  to 
the  aircrew  member  who  responded  most 
successfully  to  an  emergency  situation 
in  flight  during  the  year. 

Captain  Watkins  was  selected  from  19 
worthy  nominees  to  receive  the  trophy 
for  the  year  1965.  I  had  the  high  honor 
and  privilege  of  meeting  Captain  Wat- 
kins In  my  office  yesterday.  This  young 
Air  Force  pilot  typifies  the  men  who  serve 
our  Nation  in  the  Air  Force.  I  am  indeed 
proud  that  his  remarkable  performance 
under  extremely  hazardous  conditions, 
while  on  an  Air  Force  mission  in  south- 
east Asia,  is  being  recognized  by  his  selec- 
tion as  the  1965  recipient  of  the  Kolligian 
Trophy. 

I  Include,  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  his  biography  and  the  Air  Force 
citation. 

Biography 

Capt.  Robert  E.  Watkins  (34).  is  a  native 
Of  Joplln.  Mo.  He  attended  Westminster 
College  and  graduated  (B.A.)  in  1954.  He 
entered  the  Air  Force  In  1954  and  completed 
flying  training  as  an  aviation  cadet  In  1955, 
After  '  completing  advanced  flying  school 
(P-86) .  he  served  with  the  87th  Fighter  In- 
terceptor Squadron.  Lockbourne  AFB.  Ohio 
unUl  return  to  civilian  life  In  1958.  He 
entered  the  College  of  Law.  University  of 
Toledo,  completing  3  years  there  before  be- 
ing recalled,  during  the  Berlin  crisis  In  1961. 
to  active  duty  with  the  112th  Tactical  Fighter 
Squadron.  Ohio  Air  National  Guard  (P-«4). 
which  he  had  joined  in  1958. 

Upon  deactivation  of  his  Air  Guard  unit, 
he  remained  on  active  duty  with  the  559th 
Tactical  Fighter  Squadron,  12th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing,  MacDUl  Air  Force  Base,  Pla. 

In  1964,  he  went  to  Vietnam  as  a  forward 
air  controller  staUoned  at  Blen  Hoa  Air 
Base.  Returning  to  the  United  States  In 
1965,  he  was  assigned  to  his  present  duty 
an  P-104  pilot  with  the  435th  TacUcal  Fighter 
Squadron,  479th  TacUcal  Fighter  Wing, 
George  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  and  has  Just 
returned  from  his  second  tour  In  Vletnaxn. 


Appendix 

Captain  Watkins  has  been  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  the  Air  Medal 
with  12  oak  leaf  clusters  for  his  445  combat 
missions  as  a  forward  air  controller  and 
tactical  fighter  pilot  In  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam. Captain  Watkins  is  mirrlad  and  has 
five  children.  ^ 


Summary 

Captain  Watkins  was  No.  6  In  the  first  cell 
of  six  F-104  aircraft  on  a  deployment  to 
southeast  Asia.  The  launch  and  first  three 
refuellngs  were  smooth,  precise  and  unevent- 
ful. 

During  the  fourth  refueling,  at  29,500  feet, 
a  normal  hookup  was  accomplished;  how- 
ever, during  fuel  transfer,  due  to  materiel 
failure,  the  basket  assembly  separated  from 
the  drogue  and  slid  all  the  way  down  the 
receiver  aircraft's  probe,  causing  serious  dam- 
age to  the  probe  head.  Because  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  basket,  a  highly  pronounced  left 
yaw  was  experienced.  At  the  same  time, 
the  airflow  into  the  left  duct  was  disturbed 
causing  the  engine  to  operate  continuously 
In  a  near-stall  condition,  which  was  further 
aggravated  by  foreign  object  damage  that 
was  Ingested  by  the  engine  when  the  basket 
separated.  The  airflow  over  the  left  wing 
was  also  disturbed,  c.Tuslng  a  continual  air- 
frame buffet. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  full  military 
power  was  unable  to  keep  the  alcraft  from 
losing  10,000  feet  during  the  Initial  turn  to 
the  nearest  emergency  airfield  which  was 
1.200  miles  away  and  reporting  200  feet  cell- 
ing and  1-mllc  visibility. 

Accompanied  by  his  wingman  at  the  maxi- 
mum obtainable  airspeed  of  280  to  290  knots, 
and  computing  flight  distance  versus  the  ab- 
normally high  fuelflow  necessary  to  keep 
the  aircraft  in  level  flight.  Captain  Watkins 
realized  that  the  aircraft  would  flame  out  1 
hour  from  landfall. 

An  emergency  was  declared  and  a  tanker 
was  diverted  from  the  second  call.  Hampered 
by  weather  conditions,  a  rendezvous  was 
finally  accomplished  approximately  800  mUes 
from  landfall  with  1.600  pounds  of  fuel  re- 
maining. Upon  hooking  up  and  attempting 
to  transfer  fuel.  Captain  Watkins  learned 
that  because  of  the  damaged  probe  head,  he 
could  only  offload  approximately  20  pounds 
per  hookup,  which  meant  he  was  only  drain- 
ing the  boom  and  could  not  receive  fuel 
under  pressure  from  the  tanker.  Through- 
out some  20-odd  hookups,  made  In  rapid 
enough  succession  that  he  was  able  to  stay 
almost  even  with  fuel  consumption,  all  con- 
ceivable emergency  procedures,  various  air- 
speeds (260  to  290  knots),  aircraft  position- 
ing, tanker  transfer  pump  manipulations, 
and  boom  angles  were  tried. 

By  this  time,  the  aircraft  was  down  to  900 
pounds  of  fuel  remaining,  which  Captain 
Watkins  intended  to  use  to  descend,  locate, 
and  baU  out  over  the  ocean  station  vessel, 
which  was.  by  that  time,  6  minutes  ahead! 
He  backed  off  the  tanker  and  cleaned  up  the 
cockpit  In  preparation  foe  ejection.  Looking 
up  and  seeing  the  tanker  ahead,  and  deter- 
mined to  save  the  aircraft,  he  decided  to  at- 
tempt another  hookup  In  the  remaining  time 
before  he  reached  the  rescue  ship.  As  he 
booked  up  this  time.  Captain  Watkins  tried 
a  position  far  to  the  left  of  any  tried  before; 
and  the  boom  operator  said  that,  on  that 
hookup,  the  aircraft  took  100  pounds  of  fuel. 
He  backed  off,  the  tanker  recycled  the  boom! 
and  Oaptaln  Watkins  hooked  up  again  and 


placed  his  aircraft  completely  on  the  op- 
posite (left)  side  of  the  boom  than  normal, 
with  the  hose  coming  over  the  canopy  from 
right  to  left.  This  time,  the  boom  operator 
said  that  the  aircraft  was  receiving  fuel 
which  Captain  Watkins  confirmed.  The 
tanker  offloaded  approximately  10.000  to 
12,000  pounds  of  fuel,  of  which  the  aircraft 
received  a  full  load  of  5,800  pounds,  the  tip 
tanks  having  been  previously  Jettisoned  as 
they  went  dry.  The  remaining  fuel  was  lost 
at  the  probe  head  during  transfer,  most  of 
which  entered  the  left  engine  duct  and  en- 
tered the  cockpit  through  the  air  condition- 
ing and  pressurlzation  system.  Captain  Wat- 
kins had  to  use  100  percent  oxygen  because 
of  the  fumes. 

The  fuel  transfer,  although  taking  much 
longer  than  normal,  ended  before  his  vision 
was  materially  affected.  The  remainder  of 
the  flight  was  uneventful,  and  a  VFR  "take- 
off flap"  landing  was  made  at  home  station. 


"Sing  Oat  '66"  in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
appearance  of  "Sing  Out  '66"  in  Indian- 
apolis, sponsored  by  Moral  Rr;-Armament 
was  a  welcome  reminder  that  there  does 
exist  among  the  youth  of  America  a  feel- 
ing of  patriotism,  a  sense  of  duty  and  a 
deep  dedication  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
our  coimtry.  It  was  a  refreshing  con- 
trast to  the  dreary,  depressing  parade  of 
beatniks  and  self-appointed  "rebels"' 
who  receive  attention  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  importance  as  representa- 
tives of  our  young  people. 

I  commend  the  following  editorials 
and  stories  from  the  Indianapolis  Star 
and  the  Indianapolis  News  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

fProm    the    Indianapolis    (Ind.),    Star] 

"Sing  Out  ■66" 
In  recent  weeks  we  have  seen,  here  in  In- 
diana, some  youth  demonstrations  that  have 
made  many  of  us  wonder  about  the  patriot- 
ism, the  sense  of  duty  and  the  courage  of 
American  youth. 

But  next  Friday  we  will  see  a  different 
kind  of  youth  demonstration.  It  will  lift 
the  hearts  of  young  and  old.  It  will  Inspire 
renewed  faith  in  America's  young  men  and 
women,  and  at  the  same  time  show  every- 
body who  sees  It  a  real  good  time. 

We're  talking  about  'Sing  Out  '66'  which 
will  be  put  on  in  the  coUseum  here  in  In- 
dianapolis by  a  group  of  the  toughest,  clean- 
est, finest  looking  group  of  young  men  and 
women  we  have  ever  seen  in  one  place. 

"Sing  Out  '66"  Is  a  musical  production 
filled  with  songs,  strong  with  an  infectious 
beat,  loaded  with  talent  and  produced  with 
professional  skUl.  But  It  Is  more  than  that. 
It  U  a  call  to  patriotic  love  of  country  It  is 
an  expression  of  decent,  honest,  and  high 
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minded  emotion.  It  Is  aa  enthusiastic  dem- 
onstration tbat  there  are  hundreds,  thou- 
sands, even  millions  of  American  youth  who 
honor  and  believe  In  the  very  best  traditions 
of  our  free  land. 

This  show  has  been  sweeping  through  this 
Nation,  and  foreign  countries  too.  filling 
stadiums  and  concert  halls  and  college  au- 
ditoriums with  cheering,  stamping,  laughing, 
approving  American  boys,  girls,  and  adults. 
It  was  conceived  and  produced  by  a  team  of 
Moral  Re-Armament  youngsters  whose  pur- 
pose Is  not  only  to  entertain,  but  also  to  re- 
vive and  strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual 
values  that  Americans  for  generations  have 
held  dear.  These  young  people  are  dedi- 
cated, sincere,  and  fiUled  with  a  sense  of  mis- 
sion. But  It  is  an  infectious  dedication,  a 
Joyous  sincerity,  and  a  happy  mission. 
Through  their  spirited  music  they  bring  us 
a  message  of  hope  in  the  future.  As  you 
tap  your  feet  to  the  driving  beat  of  the 
drums  and  clap  your  hands  in  unison  with 
the  performers'  rhythm,  you  get  caught  up 
in  something  too  long  missing  on  the  Amer- 
ican scene.  Through  love  of  music  you  find 
again  love  of  country.  Through  the  Impact 
of  the  rhythm  of  the  songs,  you  feel  again 
those  finest  of  emotions — hope,  honor,  duty, 
and  Joy  in  helping  to  serve  your  country  and 
your  fellow  man. 

When  we  first  saw  this  show  we  were  ex- 
pecting something  quite  different — some- 
thing amat«ur,  sentimental,  perhaps  Juve- 
nile. We  got  the  biggest  surprise  of  our 
lives.  It  Is  professional,  realistic,  mature — 
and  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  fun. 

Put  Friday.  April  29,  down  as  an  impor- 
tant and  exhilarating  date  to  keep  with 
■■Sing  Out  "66."  Admission  is  free.  Every- 
body will  love  it,  kids,  college  students, 
adults — everybody.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  happened  to  Indianapolis, 
anii  to  America,  for  a  long,  long  time. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News.  Apr.  28. 
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Sing  Out  "66 

Hoosier  citizens  who  have  asked  themselves 
■■What's  happening  to  our  young  people?^^ 
can  take  a  firsthand  look  tomorrow  night. 

That's  when  "Sing  Out  '66."  an  aggrega- 
tion of  patriotic  youngsters  who  set  their 
sentiments  to  music,  will  appear  in  a  2- 
hour  show  at  the  Fairgrounds  Coliseimi.  And 
the  caliber  of  American  youth  on  display 
there  will  b«  a  good  deal  different  from  some 
of  the  specimens  recently  in  the  headlines. 

The  young  people  who  make  up  the  "Sing 
Out"  troupe  represent  all  races  and  creeds, 
all  sections  of  the  country,  and  several  other 
nations  as  well.  They  have  a  story  to  tell 
in  song — a  story  about  such  old-fashioned 
things  as  belief  in  God.  patriotism,  individ- 
ual responsibility,  and  moral  conduct. 

Sponsored  by  Moral  Re-Armament,  the 
"Sing  Out"  show  Is  militantly  anti-Commu- 
nist. "We  dont  want  our  generation  to  be 
represented  either  by  antlpatriotic  minorities 
or  a  silent  apathetic  majority."  says  group 
leader  Rusty  Walles,  a  former  Olympic  gold 
medalist. 

That  is  a  refreshing  statement,  a  key 
to  the  refreshing  nature  of  the  "Sing  Ouf 
show.  The  3-hour  reriew  Is  in  no  sense  a 
sermon,  but  a  highly  entertaining  and  en- 
joyable program.  Those  who  have  seen  pre- 
vious shows  and  a  filmed  version  of  the 
performance  testify  that  the  singing  Is  of 
high  professional  caliber.  It  Ls  noteworthy 
that  the  youngsters  recently  taped  a  TV  show 
with  singing  star  Pat  Boone,  who  enthu- 
siastically endones  their  work. 

Of  special  Interest  to  Boosters  Is  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  the  show  features  the  Col- 
wells,  a  singing  family  which  got  Its  start 
In  Indianapolis.  Ted  Colwell  heads  one 
quartet  called  the  Colwell  Four,  while  his 
brothers  St«ve.  Paul,  and  Ralph  make  up  an- 
other singing  aggregation  called  the  Colwell 


Brothers.  All  are  topflight  professional 
singers. 

Sponsoring  the  Indianapolis  "Sing  Out"  is 
a  committee  of  Hoosier  citizens  Including 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burkhart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Dyer  Jr..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Gallahue,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kurt  P.  Pantzer. 
Dr  and- Mrs.  William  N.  Wishard  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Jameson. 

The  committee  has  done  a  service  to  the 
community  by  bringing  the  show  to  the 
colUeum.  and  all  Hoosier  citizens  may  take 
advantage  of  the  occasion  by  turning  out  at 
the  coliseum  tomorrow  night.  Admission  Is 
without  charge. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  dnd.)  News.  Apr.  30. 
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■■Sing"  Oxrr  "66  Stum  Waves  of  Patriotism 

The  supermuslcal  salesmen  of  "■Sing  Out 
•66"  last  night  sold  10.000  Hoosiers  a  price- 
less bill  of  goods  concerning  the  morals  and 
Ideals  upon  which  America  was  founded. 

It  looked  like  family  night  at  the  State 
fairgrounds  coliseum  where  Indlanans  were 
given  a  fresh,  reaffirmed  dose  of  patriotism 
in  a  talented,  stirring  l^i-hour  show. 

Moms  and  dads  with  small  children,  teen- 
agers hand  In  hand,  and  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  clergy  was  aroused  to  clapping 
and  singing  at  times  throughout  the  show. 

But  the  stirring  plea  of  '■Which  Way. 
America?"  was  the  song  near  the  end  of  the 
show  that  brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet. 
And  they  again  rose,  cheering  and  whistling. 
when  'Up,  Up  With  People"  was  resung  In 
the  finale.  They  kept  applauding  while 
standing  for  the  entire  10-minute  finale. 

Richard  (Rusty)  Wailes,  a  three- time 
Olympic  gold  medal  rowing  winner  who  di- 
rects the  group,  then  socked  home  with. 
■We  beUeve  that  free  men  and  women  should 
be  the  most  revolutionary  men  and  women 
on  earth. ■■ 

The  applause  crescendoed  when  he  added. 
'■We  are  determined  to  demonstrate  a  con- 
cept of  society  that  all  200  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans  can  take  part  In.  and  one 
which  the  whole  world  will  follow." 

Walles  said  the  sing-out  program  will  be 
renewed  June  4  at  Bstes  Park.  Colo.,  where  a 
monthlong  meeting  will  t>e  held  for  all  the 
world's  young  people  Interested  In  Moral 
Re-Aromment. 

The  show  had  to  be  delayed  for  15  minutes 
because  a  38th  Street  traffic  Jam  slowed  at- 
tendants' progress  to  the  coUiseum.  But  a 
Japanese  quintet's  version  of  "Oh  Susanna. 
Don't  Tou  Cry  for  Me"  brought  a  more  re- 
laxed atmosphere  and  the  first  clapping  In 
unison. 

The  Sun  Tones,  a  trio  of  blond  girls,  nearly 
had  everyone  discarding  their  popcorn  with 
their  song  "Water  for  a  Thirsty  Land." 

The  cast  provoked  laughter  when  two 
girls,  dressed  as  beatniks,  pined  In  song  for  a 
boy  friend  named  Willie  who  was  drafted 
Into  battle.  They  didn't  want  freedom  If 
they  have  to  fight.  The  cast  Interrupted  the 
lament  with  a  crashing  rendition  of  "Free- 
dom Isn't  Free."  which  went,  "Tou  have 
to  pay  the  price,  you  have  to  sacrifice,  free- 
dom Isn't  free  " 

"Sing  Out  '66"  next  Hoosier  stop  will  be  at 
2  p.m.  tomorrow  at  Culver  Military  Acad- 
emy at  Culver. 

As  a  result  of  the  Sing  Out's  tour  in  the 
United  States  since  November.  44  cities  have 
started  their  own  singouts,  Walles  said. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star.  Apr.  29. 

1966) 
Patbiotism  "In"  as  "Sdio  Out  '86"  T«ouy« 
Touas  TKB  Town 
"Sing  Out  '66"  youths  on  a  whirlwind  tour 
of  midwestem  cities  spun  into  Indianapdls 
yesterday  and  generated  great  exolt«ment  for 
patriotism  among  high  school  pupils  and 
college  students. 


The  120  musical  '■demonstrators,"  who 
come  from  52  high  school  and  college  cam- 
puses and  17  countries,  danced  and  sang 
at  George  Washington  High  School,  North- 
west High  School,  and  Butler  University. 

The  climax  to  their  2-day  visit  will  be  a 
performance  at  8  o'clock  tonight  In  the  State 
fairgrounds  coliseum.  The  public  Is  Invited 
and  admission  Is  free. 

Butler  University  Junior.  Miss  Mary  Ann 
Rambo.  20  years  old,  Richmond,  who  at- 
tended the  singout  In  Clowes  Hall,  said.  ''I 
really  enjoyed  it.  It  makes  people  think  and 
show  their  true  emotions,  which  isn't  done 
on  the  Butler  campus  very  often." 

"It's  out  of  this  world."  exclaimed  Chris 
Booz,  20,  Bourbon,  a  Junior  at  Butler.  He 
said  all  young  people  should  see  the  show. 

"It  swings  and  there's  a  lot  of  depth  In 
It  about  our  country  and  the  world  situa- 
tion. You  really  feel  like  they're  right," 
Booz  said. 

Miss  Pat  Strahle,  21.  Flint.  Mich.,  also  a 
Butler  Junior,  agreed  and  added,  "I  was 
quite  surprised  by  the  amount  of  talent  they 
have." 

More  than  1.100  students  attended  the 
performance  In  Clowes  and  gave  the  singers 
a  standing  ovation. 

The  group  has  received  a  27-mlnute  stand- 
ing ovation  from  2.500  cadets  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy  and  a  23-mlnute  ovation  at 
West  Point. 

The  troupe,  fresh  from  a  smash  hit 
Wednesday  night  In  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Gardens,  will  perform  at  9:30  a.m.  today  at 
Emmerich  Manual  High  School  and  then  rest 
up  for  the  big  show  tonight. 

They  will  Journey  to  Culver  Sunday  for. 
a  2  p.m.  performance  on  the  Riding  Hall  Ter- 
race at  Culver  Military  Academy. 

Students,  pupils,  and  Marshall  County 
residents  are  Invited.  The  singout  is  to 
climax  Loyalty  Day  celebrations  there. 

The  Youths  believe  that  character  and  not 
race,  color,  and  creed  should  be  the  de- 
termining  factor   In    the   American   society. 

They  sing  out  their  beliefs  to  a  rock-and- 
roll  beat  and  dare  their  audiences  to  disbe- 
lieve them. 

Starring  In  the  show  are  the  Colwell  Four 
made  up  of  Fred  Morgan,  Dan  Broadhurst, 
David  Allen,  and  Ted  Colwell,  the  latter  a 
former  Indianapolis  resident. 

Allen  has  written  130  songs  In  the  last  2 
years  for  the  show  and  the  chorus  has  sung 
them  In  17  different  languages. 

The  youths  took  a  break  from  their  col- 
lege studies  to  go  on  tour  and  some  even 
gave  up  scholarships.  The  high  school  pu- 
pils In  the  singout  study  on  the  road.  None 
of  them  receives  money  for  taking  part  In 
the  program. 

The  Idea  to  build  a  new  Image  of  young 
America  through  song  and  dance  began  last 
Eununer  at  a  demonstration  for  modernizing 
America  at  the  Moral  Re-Armament  head- 
quarters on  Mackinac  Island.  Mich. 

Since  then  the  troupe  has  performed  at 
nearly  every  major  city  and  large  college 
campus  In  the  United  States  and  In  Korea 
and  Japan. 


Diiquietinf  Sifnt  in  Onr  Economy 
and  the  HEW  Appropriation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^HVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  night 
President  Johnson  spoke  of  what  he 
called  the  disquieting  signs  in  our  econ- 
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omy.  Mr.  McChesney  Martin  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  spoke  of  a  "mod- 
erate across-the-board  tax  increase". 

We  just  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  these  "disquieting 
signs"  in  our  economy  with  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  to  cut  back  5 
percent  in  Labor-HEW  funds.  Since 
1960,  this  appropriation  has  grown  from 
$3  9  billion  to  over  $10.5  billion,  a  267 
percent  increase.  And  this,  mind  you.  is 
only  75  percent  of  what  ultimately  will 
have  to  be  appropriated  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  1967  to  fuUy  fund  programs  ex- 
pected to  be,  but  yet  unauthorized,  by 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees. 

Several  of  us  pointed  out  in  our  mi- 
nority views  on  this  appropriation  bill 
yesterday  the  additional  price  tag  will 
be  at  least  another  $4  billion. 

The  proposed  5  percent  cut  would  sim- 
ply have  pared  some  of  the  fat  off  HEW, 
would  probably  increase  its  efficiency, 
and  if  passed  may  have  made  it  easier 
for  President  Johnson  to  sleep  a  little 
sounder  tonight. 
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longer,  in  situations  which  warrant  tough 
measures,  suffice  to  buy  off  unionization. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  this  legislation  its  most  favorable 
CDnsideration,  but  if  the  callous  disre- 
gard of  the  majority  for  labor  legislation 
to  date  Is  repeated,  this  Congress  is  more 
likely  to  see  punitive  labor  legislation 
passed  than  to  favorably  consider  a  bJH 
like  mine. 


The  Only  Vietnamese  in  Vietnam  Who 
Want  a  Commnnist  Government  Are 
the  Vietnamese  Who  Are  Communists 


Fino  Introduces  Bill  To  Nullify  Effect  of 
Union  Busting  Unfair  Practices  in 
Union  Representation  Elections 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  today  is  aimed  at  letting 
unions  organize  and  represent  for  pur- 
poses of  collective  bargaining  workers  in 
plants  where  the  ufilon  in  question  has 
been  defeated  in  a  collectfve  bargaining 
representation  election  by  unfair  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  employer.  Under 
these  circumstances,  my  bill  would  oblige 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
order  the  employer  to  bargain  with  the 
union  as  if  it  had  won  the  election. 

I  do  not  believe  my  bill  would  be  open- 
ing up  a  Pandora's  box  because  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  would  only  order  the  employer  to 
bargain  with  a  defeated  imion  where  the 
facts  showing  unfair  labor  practices  as 
being  responsible  for  the  unions  defeat 
were  extremely  clear. 

I  believe  that  giving  the  NLRB  power 
to  order  employers  to  bargain  with  unions 
under  these  circumstances  is  necessary 
if  unionization  is  to  have  a  fair  chance  in 
some  of  our  more  rural  and  undeveloped 
States.  If  unions  cannot  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits my  bill  would  give  them,  then  in 
many  of  these  States  we  will  continue  to 
see  unions  unfairly  deprived  of  victory 
in  representation  elections,  with  employ- 
ers accepting  the  inexpensive  and  In- 
nocuous penalties  imposed  upon  them  for 
their  unfair  labor  practices.  Certainly 
these  employers  will  pmy  to  avoid  union- 
ization. 

My  bill  will  make  certain  that  labor's 
rights  cannot  be  violated  and  then  paid 
for  like  a  parking  ticket.  Under  the 
Flno  bill,  fines  and  penalties  will  no 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
following  column  from  the  April  20,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Joseph  Alsop  elucidates  a  little  known 
interview  with  the  Buddhist  leader, 
Thich  Trl  Quang. 

Mr.  Alsop's  conclusion  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  do  not  want  the  Communists 
to  be  a  part  of  any  future  government  is 
a  sound  one  and  I  commend  his  column 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Tri  Quang  Speaks  Out 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 
Washington. — Instead  of  Senator  Mans- 
field calling  for  negotiations,  the  headlines 
yesterday  ought  to  have  gone  to  Thich  Tri 
Quang,  calling  for  "victory  over  the  Commu- 
nists." In  one  surprising  stroke,  the  ground 
has  been  cut  out  from  under  people  like  the 
Senator. 

The  basic  assumptions  of  all  Americans 
who  take  the  Mansfield  position  are  that  the 
United  States  Is  somehow  forcing  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  to  continue  their  resist- 
ance to  the  Communists:  and  that  there  are 
great  though  Inarticulate  numbers  of  South 
Vietnamese  who  long  for  a  negotiated  peace 
with  the  Vletcong. 

If  these  assumptions  had  any  foundation 
whatever,  that  foundation  would  certainly 
have  to  be  provided  by  Thich  Trl  Quang. 
This  enigmatic  Buddhist  leader  Is  a  passion- 
ate Vietnamese  nationalist,  who  has  also  been 
suspected,  by  a  great  many  Americans,  of  be- 
ing a  strong  neutralist.  By  any  list,  you 
would  have  to  name  Trl  Quang  as  Mans- 
field's unique  best  bet  In  Vietnam.  With 
Just  that  rather  obviously  in  mind,  a  ccwre- 
spondent  of  Newsweek  has  just  got  Tri  Quang 
to  give  him  an  interview,  to  which  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  paid.  Trl  Quang 
was  asked,  to  begin  with,  whether  a  new  gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  should  begin  to 
negotiate  an  end  to  the  war.  He  replied 
roundly: 

"If  negotiations  can  really  achieve  peace 
in  Vietnam,  that  peace  should  be  the  result 
of  a  victory  over  the  Communists.  •  •  •  It 
would  be  Illogical  to  have  peace  resulting 
from  negotiations  that  are  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Communists." 

He  was  then  asked  about  the  proposal  so 
strangely  made  by  Senator  Robert  F. 
Kennedy,  to  allow  members  of  the  Vletcong 
to  Join  a  future  government  after  a  negoti- 
ated peace.  To  this,  Thrich  Trl  Quang  re- 
plied more  roundly  still : 

"No  Communist  Party  can  be  a  real  poUtl- 
cal  party.  No  Communist  Party  can  live  In 
harmony  with  other  poUtlcal  partlea.    Pur- 


thermore.  the  natlonaUst  parties  In  Vietnam 
are  still  weak  and  could  not  cope  with  the 
Communist  Party  if  it  were  allowed  to  Join." 
There  you  have  it.  If  Tri  Quang  means 
what  he  says,  as  he  appears  to,  he  not  only 
rejects  absolutely  the  p>osltions  taken  by  Sen- 
ators Mansfield  and  Kennedy;  he  is  also  con- 
siderable mare  Intransigent  than  President 
Johnson.  For  the  President,  aft«-  aU,  ts  ready 
for  "unconditional  negotiations."  Trl  Quang 
only  favors  negoUatlons  resulting  from  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Communists." 

All  of  which  suggests  that  It  is  a  little 
silly  for  people  in  this  country  to  b«  so  nerve 
wracked "  by  the  recurrent  bouts  of  poUtlcal 
ferment  In  South  Vietnam.  To  begin  with, 
those  are  most  "nerve  wracked"  are  also  those 
who  called  most  loudly  for  the  repudUtion  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem.  Since  they  got 
their  way  on  that  occasion,  one  is  inclined  to 
ask.  "What  on  earth  d'd  you  expect?  " 

On  the  one  hand,  although  poor  Diem  had 
real  virtues,  the  Vietnamese  got  their  bellies 
full  of  authoritarian  government  during  the 
Diem  regime.  On  the  other  hand,  this  im- 
mensely talented,  courageoxis.  and  in  indus- 
trious people  had  no  practice  In  self-govern- 
ment for  close  on  a  hundred  years  before 
Diem.  And  their  leaders  are.  therefore,  in- 
experienced, whUe  the  masses  still  lack  politi- 
cal consciousness. 

Hence  a  long  period  of  cut  and  try  is  going 
to  have  to  be  tolerated,  whUe  the  Vietnamese 
work  out  a  poUUcal  balance  and  political 
modes  that  suit  their  own  habits,  traditions, 
and  outlook.  In  this  connection,  too,  the  Tri 
Quang  interview  is  of  great  significance.  It 
Indicates  that  most  people  (including  this 
reporter)  have  been  overrating  the  chances 
of  the  Vietnamese  Inadvertently  stabbing 
themselves  In  the  back  while  cutting  and 
trying. 

Militarily,  the  process  of  cut  and  try  Is 
certainly  inconvenient  though  far  from  fatal. 
Politically,  substantial  progress  has  already 
been  made.  The  ephemeral  alternatives  have 
been  eliminated.  The  army,  the  Buddhists, 
and  the  Catholics  have  emerged  as  the  true 
nationwide  power  groups.  It  remains  to  find 
a  workable  balance  between  the  power 
groups. 

There  will  be  more  cutting  and  trying 
before  the  balance  Is  reached;  and  this  will 
upset  respectable  Americans.  Although  few 
people  here  at  home  understand  this,  the 
South  Vietnamese  have  much  to  look  for- 
ward to.  Theirs  Is  a  very  rich  country 
Their  people,  long  kept  In  backward  ig- 
norance by  the  French,  have  learned  a  hun- 
dred modem  lessons  from  the  cruel  war. 

If  they  win  and  there  is  peace,  in  fact. 
South  Vietnam  should  be  a  very  good  cotin- 
try  to  live  in — even  if  its  government  still 
"nerve  racks"  those  Americans  who  think 
Vietnam  can  only  be  led  by  the  bloodboltered 
old  murderer.  Ho  Chi  Minh. 


Building  North-South  Understanding 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  often  seems  these  days  that 
ill  feeling  and  nilsunderstanding  play  a 
part  in  our  national  life  beyond  what  is 
eiUier  logical  or  realistic. 

The  actual  facts  of  good  feeling  and 
constructive  relationships  between  citi- 
zens deserve  to  be  better  known.  With 
that  in  mind,  I  recommend  the  following 
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letter  wrlten  by  an  nUnois  citizen  and 
printed  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Press- 
Register  newspaper  of  Mobile,  Ala.     I 
hope  all  Members  will  read  It. 
HosprrALXTT 

The  EorroB. 

DxAK  Sz>:  If  Mobile  gives  an  award  to  any 
of  her  dtlzena  for  a  "good-neighbor  policy." 
then  I  would  like  to  nominate  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Kreltner  of  273  Siena  Vista,  for  that 
honor. 

My  wife  and  I  visited  Mobile  a  few  weeks 
ago  and  after  stopping  at  the  J.C.  offices  for 
Information  on  the  Azalea  Trail  we  were 
standing  on  a  street  comer  photographing 
some  of  the  moat  beautiful  yards  we  have 
ever  seen,  when  the  following  Incident  oc- 
curred. 

I  had  been  told  that  the  large  trees  were 
oaks,  but  being  from  Illinois  I  was  comparing 
the  leaves  and  they  were  so  different  I  found 
It  hard  to  believe  that  they  were  oaks.  A 
car  was  slowly  approaching  me  and  I  asked 
the  couple  If  they  were  natives.  They  re- 
plied that  they  had  lived  In  Mobile  for  28 
years,  so  I  felt  they  could  answer  my  ques- 
Uon. 

I  was  assured  that  the  trees  were  live  oaks 
and  with  the  hospitality  that  Is  well  known 
of  the  South.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kreltner  Intro- 
duced themselves  and  suggested  many  other 
locations  that  we  should  visit  If  we  were  In- 
terested In  color  photography.  My  wife  and 
I  followed  their  suggestion  and  soon  we  had 
a  tap  on  the  shoulder  and  your  gracious  Mo- 
blllans  were  Inviting  us  to  park  oxir  car  and 
offering  to  give  us  a  personalized  tour  of 
your  beautiful  city. 

For  over  3  hours  Utt.  and  Mrs.  Kreltner 
drove  us  about  Mobile,  and  before  the  after- 
noon was  over  we  were  the  guests  In  their 
home.  Here  again  we  experienced  southern 
hospitality,  for  we  toured  their  home  and 
garden  and  as  a  parting  gift  were  presented 
with  a  sack  of  freshly  roasted  pecans. 

This  generous  couple  took  their  time  to 
show  two  total  strangers  Mobile.  I  feel  that  I 
know  Mobile  and  lt«  citizens  more  clooely 
than  any  other  city  I  have  ever  visited,  and  I 
■hall  never  forget  the  wonderful  afternoon 
we  spent  with  two  of  Mobile's  most  gracloxis 
hosts.  I  only  hope  that  some  day  I  can  re- 
pay an  Alabamlan  expressly  a  Mobllian  for 
the  courtesy  and  friendship  they  gave  us. 

M.  O.  HuoB 

Kankakkx.  III. 


Hawaii  Extends  Franchise  to  Servicenen 
and  Thev  Dependents  Who  Satisfy  Res- 
idence Requirement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other milestone  has  been  reached  in  the 
long  and  happy  association  between  Ha- 
waii and  its  military  community.  On 
AprU  21,  1966.  Hawaii's  Gov.  John  A. 
Burns  signed  into  law  a  bill  which  ex- 
tends to  service  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents living  on  military  bases  in  Ha- 
waii the  privilege  to  Tote  in  Hawaii's 
elections. 

Military  personnel  and  dependents 
who  live  off  military  bases  and  who  have 
fuUUled  the  1-year  residence  require- 
ment have  had  the  privilege  since  the 
1964  elections. 


The  new  law  demonstrates  the  degree 
to  which  the  mutually  interdependent 
civilian  and  military  communities  have 
merged  into  a  single  harmonious  Ha- 
waiian citizenry.  And  in  broadening  the 
electoral  base  of  our  State,  we  have 
added  to  our  electorate  a  group  of  vot- 
ers who  have  proved  their  patriotism  and 
their  devotion  to  this  country's  Ideals. 
Hawaii  should  profit  immeasurably  from 
the  voices  of  these  select  citizens  from 
our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

Present  at  the  signing  of  the  bill  into 
law  were  Maj.  Gen.  Carl  Darnell,  Jr.. 
of  the  U.S.  Army.  Hawaii,  representing 
CincPac  Commander.  Adm.  U.  S.  G. 
Sharp;  Mrs.  Eileen  Lota,  city-county 
clerk;  Council  Chairman  Herman  Lem- 
ke;  members  of  Hawaii's  House  and  Sen- 
ate; and  M.  Sgt.  Peter  DiMagglo,  who 
had  previously  filed  suit  for  military  vot- 
ing rights  and  earned  the  privilege  of 
being  the  first  person  to  register  under 
the  new  law. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  by  Reporter 
Charles  Turner  on  Hawaii's  new  military 
vote  law.  The  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Wednesday,  April  13,  1966,  issue 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser,  follows: 
BvRNS  Signs  Mn-rrART  Vote  Law 
( By  Charles  Turner ) 

Service  personnel  and  their  dependents 
living  on  military  bases  became  eligible  to 
vote  In  Hawaii's  elections  yesterday  for  the 
first  time  In  the  Island's  history. 

However.  It  was  pointed  out  that  47.861 
other  servicemen  and  their  dependents  voted 
In  the  1964  elections.  They  were  ellglMe  be- 
cause they  were  living  off  the  military 
reservations. 

There  was  no  estimate  on  how  many  newly 
franchlsed  voters  are  affected  by  the  new 
law.  which  was  signed  by  Gov.  John  A.  Burns 
In  a  special  ceremony  at  lolani  Palace. 

There  were  57.919  members  or  the  Armed 
Forces  and  their  dependents  who  couldn't 
vote  In  1964  because  they  were  undei'  20 
years  of  age.  Another  27,629  couldn't  vole 
because  they  hadn't  fulfilled  the  1-year 
residency  requirement. 

If  they  are  still  around — and  obviously 
many  of  them  have  gone  elsewhere  In  the 
2-year  Interval — they  would  qualify  If 
they've  reached  the  required  age. 

Among  those  on  hand  for  the  signing  were 
MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  Darnell,  Jr.,  of  the  U.S.  Army. 
Hawaii,  representing  CincPac  Commander 
Adm.  U.  S.  O.  Sharp;  Mrs.  Eileen  Lota,  city- 
county  clerk:  Council  Chalmvan  Herman 
Lemke:  M.  Sgt.  Peter  Dl  Magglo,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  house  and  senate. 

Dl  Magglo.  a  serviceman  who  had  filed  suit 
over  military  voting  rights  prior  to  passage 
of  the  new  law,  became  the  first  to  register 
under  It. 

Governor  Burns  said  Hawaii  has  had  a 
"long  and  warm  association  with  the  armed 
services,  and  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  extend 
voting  privileges  to  our  military  citizens 
who  call  Hawaii  their  home." 

General  Darnell  said  he  was  pleased  that 
the  State  had  given  service  personnel  living 
on  bases  the  right  to  vote  and  added: 

"I  am  certain  that  servicemen  who  are 
qualified  to  vote  will  now  exercise  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner  this  franchise  In  the  In- 
terest of  good  government." 

A  military  spokesman  quickly  gave  assur- 
ances that  local  politicians  need  not  fear 
bloc  voting  from  the  newly  franchlsed  group. 

"The  American  mind — and  that  holds  true 
for  a  person  In  uniform  as  well  as  one  In 
ctrUlan  clothes — Jtiat  doeent  work  that 
way,"  the  spokesman  said. 

He  not«d  that  the  new  law  gives  service 
personnel  a  "tremendous  psychological  lift," 


particularly  those  who  had  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  register  to  vote  In  Hawaii  elections 
In  the  past. 

"It  also  gives  him  a  feeling  that  he  has  a 
responsibility — not  Just  a  right — to  vote," 
he  said. 

Although  the  new  law  permits  military 
personnel  and  dependents  living  on  Federal 
property  to  vote  for  the  first  time,  it  Is  not 
expected  to  result  In  a  fiood  of  new  voters  at 
the  polls. 

The  reason :  Many  of  these  voters  already 
are  qualified  to  cast  ballots  in  their  home 
States,  where  they  maintain  their  residences. 
As  long  as  they  ore  permitted  to  use  absentee 
ballots,  they  probably  will  continue  to  do  so. 

This  is  particularly  so  with  the  unmarried 
servlccpien. 

M.irrled  military  personnel  with  de- 
pendents are  another  thing.  Those  with 
children  In  school  probably  will  want  to  take 
p.irt  in  local  elections.  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  school  board  controversy,  accord- 
ing to  some  observers. 

But  military  personnel  won't  be  allowed 
to  participate  actively  In  the  political  cam- 
paigns or  conventions,  or  post  signs  on  Fed- 
eral military  reservations  supporting  their 
favorite  candidates. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  military  voting 
bill.  Burns  noted  that  there  were  many  thou- 
sands of  island  citizens  not  In  uniform  who 
didn't  take  advantage  of  their  voting  privi- 
leges In  the  last  election. 

He  said  only  67.4  percent  of  those  eligible 
to  register,  including  the  military  popula- 
tion, took  the  trouble  to  sign  the  voter  regis- 
tration books. 


Real  Estate  Transfer  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  a  member  together  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs. 
DwYER  I .  and  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Fountain],  has  recom- 
mended to  the  States  that  they  consider 
adopting  a  real  estate  transfer  tax. 

We  repealed  the  Federal  tax  on  re^il  , 
estate  transfers  as  of  January  1.  1968, 
to  give  the  States  time  to  adopt  similar 
taxes  of  their  own.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mission urged  this  action  as  one  small 
step  in  the  direction  of  helping  the  State 
and  local  governments  with  their  fiscal 
plight.  The  revenue  potential  of  such  a 
tax  is  attractive  particularly  to  rapidly 
growing  urban  communities  where  prop- 
erty values  are  rising  and  a  relatively 
large  number  of  properties  change  hands. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Society 
of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  have  endorsed 
a  model  real  estate  transfer  tax  proposed 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  for  consid- 
eration and  adoption  by  the  States.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  Society  for  urging 
the  States  to  enter  their  tax  field  are 
similar  to  those  advanced  by  the  Ad- 
visory Commission: 

First.  A  real  estate  transfer  tax  has  an 
important  byproduct  value — it  can  pro- 
vide valuable  information  for  State  and 
local  property  tax  administrators  and 
others  concerned  with  real  estate  values. 
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Second.  Prom  an  enforcement  stand- 
point, local  governments  in  particular  are 
in  a  better  position  to  administer  this 
tax  than  is  the  Federal  Government. 
Most  real  estate  transactions  are  re- 
corded by  county  officials  and  since  the 
States  have  It  within  their  means  to  re- 
quire local  officials  to  enforce  their  laws, 
the  administrative  support  that  local 
recorders  can  give  the  tax  is  available 
for  enforcement  of  either  the  State  or 
local  real  estate  transfer  tax. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  item  from  the  March  9 
issue  of  Appraisal  Briefs,  the  weekly 
newsletter  of  the  Society  of  Real  Estate 
Appraisers: 
Model     Real    Estate    Transfek    Tax    Bill 

Gains  in  States;    Has  Sworn   Statement 

OF  Value 

The  real  estate  transfer  tax,  repealed  at 
the  Federal  level  effective  January  1,  1968,  has 
been  introduced  in  a  nimiljer  of  State  legis- 
latures, and  already  has  been  enacted  In  the 
past  year  by  three  States. 

Wide  support  has  been  given  to  a  model 
bill  proposed  by  the  bipartisan  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
Including  endorsement  by  the  Council  of 
State  Goverrmients,  the  Governors'  Confer- 
ence, and  other  organizations. 

The  model  bill  goes  one  Important  step 
beyond  the  Federal  documentary  stamp  tax. 
It  requires  that  the  value  of  the  property 
transferred  be  sworn  to  by  parties  to  the 
transaction,  and  suggests  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  person  who  shall  be  convicted 
of  willfully  falsifying  the  value  indicated. 

Sixteen  States  now  have  reel  estate  trans- 
fer taxes,  including  Delaware,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  where  legislation  was  passed  last 
year.  (The  Nebraska  law  does  not  become 
effective  until  the  date  of  the  Federal  re- 
peal.) Other  States  in  which  active  ef- 
forts are  underway  to  pass  such  legislation 
are  California,  North  Dakota,  North'  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Michigan. 

As  proposed  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  model 
bill  reads  as  follows: 

"(Title  should  conform  to  State  require- 
ments. The  following  Is  a  suggestion:  An 
act  imposing  a  real  estate  transfer  tax") 

"Section  1.  Definitions. — As  used  In  this 
act — • 

"(1)  'Deed'  means  (Insert  the  definition 
applied  In  the  State's  law  pertaining  to  real 
estate). 

"(2)  'Registrar'  means  (Insert  title  of  local 
official  responsible  for  recording  deeds) . 

"(3)  'Value'  means  (1)  in  the  case  of  any 
deed  not  a  gift,  the  amount  of  the  full  actual 
consideration  therefor,  paid  or  to  be  paid, 
including  the  amount  of  any  lien  or  Hens 
thereon;  and  (U)  in  the  case  of  a  gift,  or  any 
deed  with  nominal  consideration  or  without 
State  consideration,  the  estimated  price  the 
property  would  bring  in  an  open  market  and 
under  the  then  prevailing  market  conditions 
m  a  sale  between  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing 
buyer,  both  conversant  with  the  property 
and  with  prevailing  general  price  levels." 

Sec.  2.  Imposition  of  Tax. — A  tax  U  Im- 
posed at  the  rate  of  (t lor  each  $ of 

value  or  fraction  thereof)  (per  centum  of 
the  value),  which  value  is  declared  in  the 
affidavit  required  by  section  4,  upon  the  privi- 
lege of  transferring  Utle  to  real  property. 

Sec.  3.  Collection  of  Tax. —  (a)  If  any 
deed  evidencing  a  transfer  of  title  subject 
to  the  tax  herein  Imposed  Is  offered  for  re- 
cordation, the  (Registrar)  shall  ascertain  and 
compute  the  amount  of  the  tax  due  thereon 
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and  shall  collect  such  amount  as  prerequisite 
to  acceptance  of  the  deed  for  recordation. 

"(b)  TTie  amount  of  tax  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  transferred 
property  as  set  forth  in  the  affidavit  re- 
quired by  section  4  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  Declaration  of  Value. —  (a)  Each 
deed  evidencing  a  transfer  of  title  subject 
to  the  tax  as  herein  provided  shall  have  ap- 
pended thereto  an  affidavit  of  the  parties  to 
the  transaction  or  their  legal  representatives 
declaring  the  value  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred. If  the  transfer  is  not  subject  to  the 
tax  as  herein  provided,  the  affidavit  shall 
specify  the  reasons  for  the  exemption. 

"(b)  The  form  of  affidavit  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  tax  agency,  which  shall 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  forms  to 
each  registrar  in  the  State. 

"(c)  The  registrar  shall  transmit  two  true 
copies  of  the  affidavit  to  the  assessor,  who 
shall  Insert  the  most  recent  assessed  value  of 
each  parcel  of  the  transferred  property  on 
both  copies  and  shall  transmit  one  copy  to 
the  State  t.ix  agency. 

"Sec.  6.  DrsposrnoN  or  Pboceeds. — (In- 
sert appropriate  language  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  proceeds,  a  matter  for  State  policy 
determination.) 

"Sbc.  6.  Powers  and  Duties  of  State 
Tax  Agency.— (a)  The  State  tax  agency 
may  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  reasonably  necessary  to  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite the  Imposition,  collection,  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  tax  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  Act. 

"(b)  (If  not  already  provided  by  appli- 
cable statutes  Insert  additional  subsections 
conferring  such  powers  and  imposing  such 
duties  as  the  State  tax  agency  may  need  to 
compel  the  production  of  taxpayer  recM-ds, 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  filing  of  the  dec- 
laration of  value,  and  to  provide  for  refund- 
ing erroneoxis  payments.) 

"Sec.  7.  Penalty  for  Recording  With- 
out Tax. — Any  registrar  who  wiUfully  shall 
record  any  deed  upon  which  a  tax  is  Imposed 
by  this  Act  without  collecting  the  proper 
amount  of  tax  required  by  this  Act  based  on 
the  declared  value  Indicated  in  the  affidavit 
appended  to  such  deed  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion, be  fined  $50  for  each  offense. 

"Sec.  8.  Penalty  for  Falsifying  Valoe. — 
Any  person  who  shall  willfully  falsify  the 
value  of  transferred  real  estate  on  the  affi- 
davit required  by  section  4  of  this  Act  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  to  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  to  both  such  fine  and 
Imprisonment  for  each  offense. 

"Sec.  9.  Exemption. — The  tax  Imposed  by 
this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  a  transfer  of 
title — 

"  ( 1 )  recorded  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  act; 

"(2)  to  the  United  States  of  America,  this 
State,  or  any  instrumentality,  agency  or  sub- 
division thereof; 

"(3)  solely  In  order  to  provide  or  release 
security  for  a  debt  or  obligation; 

"(4)  which  conflrma  or  corrects  a  deed 
previously  recorded; 

"(5)  between  husband  and  wife,  or  parent 
and  child  with  only  n(»ninal  actual  ccxisld- 
eration  therefor; 

"(6)  on  sale  for  delinquent  taxes  or  ao- 
•essments; 

"(7)   on  partition; 

"(8)  pursuant  to  mergers  of  corpora- 
tlcxis; 

"  ( 9 )  by  a  subsidiary  corporation  to  its  par- 
ent corporation  for  no  consideration,  nomi- 
nal consideration,  or  In  sole  consideration  of 
the  cancellation  or  surrender  of  the  subsidi- 
ary's stock. 

"Sec.  10.  Effbutive  Date. — (Insert  effec- 
tive date) ." 


When  Yon  Beliere  Undergroand  Naclear 
Test  Cheatingr  Can  Be  Spotted  Either 
You  Have  Not  Got  the  Word,  You  Are 
in  a  State  of  Euphoria  or  Both  Con- 
ditions Apply  and  You  Are  Working  for 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  AprU 
13  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
complaining  about  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading talk  at  the  18-nation  Disarma- 
ment Conference  in  Geneva  by  the  acting 
U.S.  negotiator.  Adrian  S.  Fisher,  who 
doubles  in  brass  as  ACDA's  Deputy  Di- 
rector. The  letter  is  found  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  April  19  at  page 
8065. 

Mr.  Fisher  wrote  a  letter  in  reply  to 
mine.  It  Is  reproduced  below  along  with 
my  response: 

vs.  Akms  Control 

AND  DisABMAMENT  AGENCY, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  22,  196S. 
Hon.  Cbaig  Hosmer, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hosmer:  Since  Mr. 
Poster  has  returned  to  Geneva  and  I  am 
presently  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Agency. 
I  am  taking  the  Uberty  of  replying  to  your 
letter  of  April  13  commenting  on  my  April 
4  statement  at  the  18-nation  Disarmament 
Conference. 

The  main  complaint  In  your  letter  is  that 
my  statement  might  be  misunderstood  to 
place  higher  confidence  than  Is  Justified  in 
the  fission-product,  gas-analysis  technique 
for  use  in  on-site  Inspections  carried  out 
under  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 

My  statement  was  a  further  elucidation 
of  President  JcAnson's  representation  to  the 
Conference  when  it  began  this  year  that  "the 
United  States  will  require  only  that  num- 
ber and  kind  of  Inspections  which  modem 
science  shows  to  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  treaty  is  being  faithfully  observed."  My 
primary  purpose  was  to  Justify  the  U.S.  re- 
quirement for  onslte  inspections  to  verify 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  As  you  know,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  say  that  no  such 
Inspections  are  required.  Some  non-Com- 
munist members  of  the  Conference  have 
questioned  whether  onslte  inspections  would 
even  be  useful  In  providing  evidence  of 
treaty  violation. 

The  main  point  of  my  speech  was  to  show 
that  such  Inspections  could  be  useful,  there- 
by supporting  the  United  States  position 
against  Soviet  attack  and  nonalined  ques- 
tioning. I  vised  the  gas-sampUng  tech- 
nique as  one  aspect  of  the  inspection  procesa 
to  demonstrate  that  Inspectors  might  In- 
deed-find  specific  evidence  of  a  test  If  one 
had  occurred. 

I  expressly  refrained  from  saying  that 
tliese  gases  would  always  be  found  after  an 
underground  test.  I  pointed  out,  however, 
that  Lf,  and  only  If.  there  were  onslte  in- 
spections would  detection  of  gases  be  possi- 
ble.  A  potential  violator  would  have  to  con- 
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■ider  the  rUk  of  detection,  for  If  the  gases 
were  found,  that  would  be  unamblguoui 
evidence  that  a  nuclear  teat  bad  occurred 
( aiwiimlng.  of  course,  a»  the  Inspectors  would 
be  able  to  find  out,  that  there  was  no  reactor 
In  the  Inspection  area) . 

Also,  when  I  said  that  there  would  be  "no 
question  of  'unclear'  or  'suspicious'  events." 
I  was  not  speaking  In  a  context  limited  solely 
to  gas-sampUng  techniques.  I  was  referring 
to  the  Improved  position  with  regard  to 
Identification  that  would  result  from  onsite 
Inspections  and  the  reassurance  that  would 
follow  Inspections  for  which  totally  negative 
results  were  obtained.  In  short,  my  state- 
ment means  that  If  onsite  lnsF>ectlons  were 
carried  out  and  no  evidence  of  a  test  were 
forthcoming,  other  parties  would  be  assured. 
Given  a  good  overall  probability  of  finding 
a  violation,  which  probability  would  Include 
the  utilization  of  demonstrated  technical 
capabilities,  if  the  Soviet  Union  let  us  In  to 
make  Inspections  and  no  evidence  of  a  test 
were  found,  assurance  would  be  achieved. 

The  factual  information  for  my  conclu- 
sions was  derived  from  the  cable  which  you 
quote.  The  conclusions  were  drawn  nat- 
urally from  that  factual  Information  and 
from  general  knowledge  of  the  problem.  I 
do  not  believe  analysis  of  my  statement  sup- 
ports your  concern  that  It  lends  Itself  to 
an  overrating  of  the  Ssslon-product,  gas- 
sampling  technique.  To  my  knowledge,  no 
statement  by  any  other  delegation  reveals 
such  a  misunderstanding.  Interventions  by 
Swedish  and  Soviet  bloc  representatives 
which  followed  my  statement  showed 
awareness  that  the  United  States  continued 
to  insist  upon  onsite  inspections  to  verify 
a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

Tou  state  that  the  weakness  of  the  gas- 
sampUng  technique  "Is  demonstrable  by 
trying  to  Imagine  Just  how  many  air.  water 
and  ground  samples  onsite  inspectors  would 
be  required  to  take  over  an  area  ranging  from 
350  to  1.000  square  mile* — which  Is  that 
area  to  which  the  closest  possible  pinpoint- 
ing of  a  suspicious  underground  event  could 
be  made  frooa  long-range  seismic  signals 
traveling  at  uncallbrated  speeds  from  the 
•vent  to  detectors  In  a  multlcontlnental  net- 
work." 

Present  technology  provides  a  good  prob- 
ability of  locating  seismic  events  within  an 
area  ot  about  250  square  miles  unless  un- 
known anomalies  exist  in  the  times  for 
aslamlc  »'g"»'»  to  travel  through  the  earth 
In  particular  areas.  Insofar  as  our  ability  to 
locate  seisnilc  events  U  concerned,  the 
"IiOficaliot"  experiment  In  Alaska  Is  of  con- 
siderable slgnlJacanoe.  While  normal  travel 
time  analyses  failed  to  locate  the  event 
within  16  miles,  refined  analyses  removed  a 
omatderable  fraction  of  the  travel  time 
anomalies  which  accounted  for  this  error. 
With  the  quantity  of  seismic  data  available. 
Longahot  was  located  by  this  means  to 
within  6  miles  of  its  true  origin. 

Furthermore.  In  accordance  with  a  basic 
purpose  of  Longshot,  its  results  have  given 
us  a  calibration  point  for  this  area,  so  that 
•vents  there  could  be  routinely  located 
within  an  approxinxately  260  square  mile 
•raa.  Calibration  data  al«o  exists  for  many 
otber  locations  of  interest  throughout  the 
world  and  techniques  are  available  for  ex- 
tending this  calibration  to  other  areas  as 
desired. 

Moreover,  not  all  [Mints  within  such  an 
area  are  going  to  be  considered  suspicious. 
A  nuclear  test  requires  considerable  htunan 
activity,  the  evidence  of  which  cannot  be 
completely  concealed.  An  inspection  team 
mlsbt  not  be  able  to  tell  that  any  particular 
■tgn  of  human  activity  was  or  was  noit  asso- 
ciated with  a  teart. 

But  It  would  be  able  to  tell  that  some  sort 
of  activity  had  occurred  and  therefore  that 
this  was  a  site  from  which  a  gas  sample 
should  be  collected.  ARPA  research  Indi- 
cates the  number  of  possible  sites  in  typical 


hypothesized  inspection  areas  could  be  cov- 
ered by  an  inspection  team  taking  gas 
samples  within  the  time  contemplated  for 
an  inspection. 

Plnally,  you  suggested  that  the  term  "com- 
prehensive test  ban"  is  a  misnomer  since 
testing  at  levels  below  a  few  kilotons  could 
still  be  carried  out  and  stand  no  chance 
whatever  of  detection. 

We  now  have  the  capability  to  construct  a 
system  of  monitoring  stations  outside  the 
Soviet  Union  having  good  probability  of 
detecting  events  in  the  Soviet  Union  equiv- 
alent to  an  explosion  of  a  klloton  and  higher 
In  the  geological  formations  likely  to  be  used 
by  a  wouldbe  violator.  This  is  similar  to  the 
detection  estimate  for  the  system  with  con- 
trol posts  In  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
agreed  to  in  1958  at  the  time  President 
Elsenhower  first  authorized  U.S.  negotiators 
to  seek  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty. 
(See  Report  of  the  Conference  of  Experts. 
Aug.  21,  1938,  f  "Documents  on  Disarma- 
ment," 1945-59.  [pp.  1090.  1109.) 

The  United  States  has  believed  since  1958 
that  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
be  In  the  national  Interest.  As  the  1958 
estimates  Indimte.  we  have  always  recog- 
nized that  no  detection  system  could  detect 
all  violations.  V  We  believe,  however,  that 
violations  whldh  would  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  thelstrateglc  balance  could  not 
be  carried  out  mthout  our  becoming  aware 
of  them.  For  tots  reason,  we  have  no  hes- 
itation In  using  the  expression  "compre- 
hensive test  ban."  as  President  Johnson  did 
In  a   1964  letter  to  Chairman  Kosygln. 

While  you  may  disagree,  we  have  always 
concluded  that  the  advantages  of  an  ade- 
quately verified  comprehensive  test  ban  out- 
welghMl  the  rlslcs  involved.  The  main  ad- 
vantage, as  President  Johnson  described  It 
In  his  1966  message  to  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference.  Is  that  "the  perils  of  pro- 
liferation would  be  materially  reduced  by  an 
extension  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty  to 
cover  underground  tests." 

Since  you  have  Inserted  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Foster  In  the  Congbcssional  Rkcoso.  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  do  the  same 
with  my  reply. 

Sincerely  yours. 

AoRtAN  S.   PisRn. 

Acting  Director. 

Congress  of  the  UNnxo  States, 

HoTOE  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  S.  1966. 
Mr.  AoRUN  S.  Fisher. 

Deputy    Director.    U.S.    Armi    Control    and 
Diaarmament  Agency.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Fisher:  On  April  27  I  received 
your  April  22  reply  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Foster 
regarding  your  April  4  speech  to  the  18- 
natlon  Dlsarnmment  Conference  at  Geneva. 
It  seems  the  Washington  mall  service  la  a 
little  slow. 

Tou  are  correct  in  tosumlng  that  my  main 
purpose  In  writing  to  Mr.  Foster  was  to  point 
out  that  your  statement  regarding  the  gas- 
analysis  technique  in  the  on-site  Inspec- 
tion process  was  an  overstatement  of  what 
the  facts  justified  and  thus  could  be  misun- 
derstood by  other  delegations  to  the  ENDC 
and  by  newsmen.  Indeed,  much  of  the  re- 
porting of  your  speech  shows  that  it  was,  as 
you  would  now  indicate,  misunderstood.  I 
will  quote  again  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
patch of  April  4  from  Geneva: 

"Geneva.  April  4. — The  United  States  made 
public  today  details  of  a  plan  said  to  guar- 
antee that  onsite  inspections  could  catch  any 
violation  of  a  treaty  banning  underground 
nuclear  tests. 

"Chief  US.  Delegate  Adrian  S.  Fisher  told 
the  18-natlon  disarmament  conference  the 
system  Involves  analysis  of  fission-product 
gases  which  slowly  leak  to  the  surface  after 
such  an  explosion.  Fisher  claimed  such 
gases  could  ofUy  result  from  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion and  analysis  of  the  surface  would 


soon  show  whether  the  country  concerned 
had  cheated. 

"  'This  would  make  it  impossible  for  a 
country  to  get  away  with  secret  tests  by 
thoroughly  cleaning  up  the  surface  of  the 
explosion  area  to  deceive  on-site  inspectors, 
he  said.' " 

Clearly  the  Impression  the  newsmen  re- 
ceived In  Geneva  is  contrary  to  what  you 
state  was  your  intent.  I  am  happy,  there- 
fore, to  have  your  present  elucidating  re- 
marks pointing  out  that  your  major  pur- 
pose was  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  on- 
site  Inspections  in  connection  with  a  treaty 
to  ban  underground  nuclear  explosions.  I 
must  say,  however,  that  in  reading  the  Swed- 
ish delegate's  speech  of  April  14  which  is,  at 
least  in  part,  a  response  to  your  April  4 
speech,  I  see  no  evidence  of  your  having 
convinced  that  delegate  of  the  necessity  for 
onsite  inspections. 

In  fact,  Mrs.  Myrdal's  Insistence  on  the 
"verification  by  challenge"  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  lack  of  appreciation  as  to  the 
effect  of  delays  in  making  an  onsite  inspec- 
tion. Perhaps  a  greater  degree  of  candor  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  cover  up  evi- 
dence of  a  nuclear  explosion  would  have  been 
more  convincing. 

Returning  now  to  your  current  letter,  you 
state  that  "Present  Technology  provides  a 
good  probability  of  locating  seismic  events 
within  an  area  of  about  250  square  miles 
unless  unknown  anomalies  exist  In  the  times 
for  seismic  signals  to  travel  through  the 
earth  in  particular  areas."  I  do  not  know 
how  to  quantify  "good,"  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  a  50  ptercent  probability  Is  not  my 
idea  or  most  people's  idea  of  what  is  "good" 
when  our  national  security  may  be  at  stake. 
Tou  also  speak  of  unknown  travel  time 
anomalies,  as  if  these  are  rare.  I  recall  that 
every  time  we  detonated  an  underground 
nuclear  explosion  In  a  new  location — New 
Mexico,  Mississippi,  and  most  recently, 
Alaslta — we  have  found  anomalltles  In  the 
seismic  travel  times  that  were  unknown  be- 
fore. In  the  vast  area  of  more  than  12  mil- 
lion square  miles  that  are  under  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China, 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  areas  that  give 
rise  to  anomalous  travel  times.  The  Soviet 
Union  alone  has  8.660.000  square  miles. 

Tou  speak  of  the  considerable  importance 
of  the  "Longshot"  event  In  our  ability  to 
locate  seismic  events  and,  in  particular,  how 
initial  analysis  failed  to  locate  this  event 
within  15  miles  (an  area  of  707  square  miles, 
by  the  way),  but  that  analysis  of  the  anom- 
alies removed  the  error.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  we  knew  exactly  where  we  shot 
the  event,  and  when  we  vised  this  Informa- 
tion to  establish  what  the  seismic  travel 
time  anomalies  were,  we  brought  down  the 
circle  of  location  to  113  square  miles.  Know- 
ing where  we  shot  Long  Shot,  I'm  surprised 
wo  couldn't  have  done  even  better. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
technical  facts  regarding  the  seismic  loca- 
tion of  the  Long  Shot  event,  of  which  ap- 
parently you  are  not  aware.  The  unclassified 
report  on  Long  Range  Seismic  Measurements 
on  Long  Shot  dated  January  5,  1966  and  pre- 
pared for  the  Nuclear  Test  Detection  Office 
of  the  DOD'B  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  shows  the  following:  When  the  seis- 
mic data  were  limited  to  long  range  seismic 
stations  and  the  Vela  observatories  (the  best 
we  know  how  to  build  and  this  Includes  the 
500  element  array  In  Montana),  the  loca- 
tion of  Long  Shot  was  off  by  63  kilometers 
(40  miles) .  This  is  an  area  of  more  than 
6,000  square  miles.  When  all  stations  were 
used — including  some  very  close  In — the  loca- 
tion made  was  down  to  26  kilometers  ( 16.3 
miles,  an  area  of  830  square  miles) . 

Interestingly  enough,  however,  consider- 
ing the  seismic  data  of  "all  stations,"  the 
analysis  shows  Long  Shot  to  have  been  at  a 
depth  of  76.2  kilometers  (this  is  more  than 
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47  miles  deep ) .  Now  everyone  knows  you 
can't  fire  a  nuclear  explosion  that  deep, 
and  so  Long  Shot  would  have  been  Inter- 
preted as  a  nattiral  seismic  event,  not  even 
being  suspected  of  being  nuclear,  on  the  basis 
or  "all  stations."  I  am  certainly  concerned 
with  such  data  having  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  deciding  on  a  violation  of  an  underground 
test   ban   treaty. 

A  similar  story  with  regard  to  seismic  data 
location  Is  true  for  the  Salmon  event,  deto- 
nated In  Mlselssippi.  It  had  been  estimated 
for  that  event  that  even  with  travel  time 
corrections,  the  90  percent  confidence  ellipse 
turns  out  to  be  950  km.-'  (371  square  miles) . 

In  contrast  to  the  technical  facts  known 
about  our  capabilities  to  detect  and  locate 
seismic  events  (not  even  mentioning  iden- 
tification) in  areas  for  which  we  obviously 
do  not  have  good  seismic  data,  the  views  you 
present  are  clearly  unwarranted  overstate- 
ments of  our  abilities. 

I  do,  as  you  indicate,  disagree  with  you 
with  regard  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  The  reasons  are  simple.  We  cannot 
adequately  verify  such  a  treaty  on  the  basis 
of  an  unwarranted  amount  of  optimism  and 
a  handful  of  on-site  inspections.  To  go 
into  such  a  treaty  without  a  better  capa- 
bility than  we  now  have  Is  a  danger  to  our 
Nation's  security. 

Tou  have   asked   that  your   letter   be   in- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Recoro.     I  am 
Inserting  yotir  letter  and  this  reply. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Craig  Hosmes, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  public  and  the  news  media  are  nor- 
mally preoccupied  with  problems  on  the 
international  and  domestic  fronts,  edi- 
torial comment,  as  a  general  rule,  re- 
volves around  these  current  issues.  It 
is  not  often  that  we  encounter  an  edi- 
torial on  a  broad  philosophic  subject 
written  on  a  completely  lofty  plane. 

However,  the  South  Suburban  News, 
a  publication  serving  residents  of  South 
Cook  County,  HI.,  contained  a  most 
notable  and  lofty  editorial  in  its  issue  of 
last  Thursday,  and  with  leave  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
A  Plea  roR  One  World 

Some  two  decades  or  more  ago  one  presi- 
dential candidate  became  widely  well  known 
for  his  timely  coining  of  the  phrase  "one 
world."  His  name  was  Wendell  Willkle 
Mr.  Willkle  Is  dead,  but  his  concept,  one 
world.  Is  still  the  most  Important  accom- 
plishment for  maintaining  peace. 

The  other  day  the  highest  potentate  of 
the  Chiu-ch  of  England  and  the  highest  po- 
tentate of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
a  summit  meeting  on  religious  differences. 

This  high-level  meeting  was  long  overdue. 

The  world  Is  topsy-turvy,  and  mainly  be- 
cause the  great  potentates  of  religion  can- 
not agree  on  some  very  basic  ideas:  that  all 
men  are  equal  in  God's  sight  and  that  each 
man  has  the  right  to  approach  God  In  his 
own  way.  , 

History  has  proven,  and  this  quite  some 
time  ago,  that  there  are  no  chosen  people- 
we  know  of  no  supermen  outside  the  comic 
strip. 


Several  revolutions  have  proven  beyond  a 
doubt  that  governmental  heads  are  Just  like 
other  heads.  They  are  round,  long,  or  a 
combination  of  these  two— and  because  of 
this  and  the  other  things  we  mentioned 
above  they  are  not  favored  before  the  com- 
mon people.  What  has  been  said  of  kings 
applies  equally  as  well  to  nations  and  races. 
It  behooves  us  then  to  reevaluate  our 
thinking  about  religions — that  they  are 
equal.  This  would  prepare  the  way  for  the 
next  steps  that  we  must  take  in  the  space 
age:  the  existence  of  rational  human  beings 
on  other  planets'. 

What  God  has  done  for  the  land,  water, 
air,  and  mountains  and  life  we  call  our  world. 
He  is  able  to  do  or  has  done  for  other  pieces 
of  real  estate  which  no  doubt  are  located  on 
other  planets. 

Men  it  seems,  at  some  later  date  through 
scientific  discovery  will  fashion  other  human 
beings  with  extra  sensory  perception,  longer 
age  spans,  et  al..  or  bump  into  them  as  we  ex- 
plore these  planets. 

In  evaluation  of  what  science  knows  today 
we  learn  that  once  upon  a  time  Europe  and 
North  America  were  one,  the  North  Pole's 
location  was  where  part  of  South  America 
Is  now;  that  we  have  never  traveled  more 
than  several  hundreds  of  miles  from  our 
little  world,  and  that  the  majority  of  us — 
runs  into  the  millions — have  never  traveled 
outside  of  our  own  State  or  outside  the 
United  States. 

With  these  data,  we  learn  that  we  are  very 
provincial  or  neighborhood  centered.  And 
since  we  are  so  little  traveled,  and  little 
versed  about  great  matters  we  find  ourselves 
unprepared  to  meet  people  from  other  worlds 
or  planets  who  may  have  been  fiying  all. 
around  and  over  us  for  some  time,  and  doing 
It  all  peaceably. 

Until  we  can  solve  some  of  the  probl'ema 
which  beset  us.  then  we  remain  in  a  state  of 
social  limbo  being  squeezed  into  social  up- 
heaval after  social  upheaval.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  learn  that  the  religious  potentates 
are  attempting  to  narrow  the  differences 
which  beset  us  In  religion,  and  that  the  con- 
cept of  universal  togetherness  U  taking  place 
Mr.  Winkle's  reawakening  us  about  one 
world  was  a  noble  deed.  It  is  time  that  we 
speed  up  the  proces  with  renewed  vigOT  on 
all  fronts. 


A  Declaration  of  Rights  for 
Soviet  Jewry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 
Mr.    BINGHAM.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  18  in  Congress  Hall.  FhUadelphia, 
the    American    Jewish    Conference    on 
Soviet  Jewry  issued  "A  Declaration  of 
Rights  for  Soviet  Jewry"  summarizing  in 
eloquent    terms    the    violation    of    the 
human  rights  of  3  million  Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  calling  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  certain 
steps  to  correct  this  outrageous  situation. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues  and  to 
readers   of   the   Congressional   Record 
this  historic  document : 
A  Declaration  of  Rights  fob  Sovirr  Jewry 
(A  call  Issued  by  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
ference   on   Soviet   Jewry,   Congress   Hall 
Philadelphia,  AprU   18,   1966) 
We,  the  representatives  of  American  Jewry 
are  met  today  In  a  hall  hallowed  in  history 
echoing  with  the  voices  of  men  who  made  the 


age-old  dream  of  liberty  the  law  of  these 
United  States  of  America.  Here  was  adopted 
the  BiU  of  PJghts,  a  lasting  legacy  of  Amer- 
ica's founders  to  all  the  generations  of  their 
countrymen,  a  light  of  hope  to  those  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  yet  waiting  to  walk  in 
dignity,  to  live  In  freedom.  The  year  was 
1791.  Nearly  two  centuries  later  countless 
millions  throughout  the  world  still  wait. 
Among  them  are  3  million  of  our  fellow  Jews 
In  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  1917  the  Soviet  Government  came  into 
power  in  Russia.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  to 
write  the  Declaration  of  Rights  of  the  Peoples 
of  Russia.  This  and  subsequent  declarations 
promised  all  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.S.R.  cul- 
tural freedom.  Today,  nearly  50  years  later, 
these  rights,  granted  to  all  other  nationalities 
within  the  U.S.S.R.,  are  denied  only  to  Jews. 
In  1945  in  the  name  of  "We  the  people  of 
the  United  Nations"  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  reaffirmed  "faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  of  all  nations  large  and  small  " 
This  is  a  universal  bill  of  rights.  The 
U.S.SJI.  is  a  signatory.  In  1966  Soviet  Jews 
are  still  denied  these  rights. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  history  that  whereas  the 
laws  of  enlightened  nations  assume  the  self- 
evident  truth  that  Ufe,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  inalienable  h\«nan 
rights,  the  practices  of  governments  and 
societies  often  lag  far  behind.  No  people  has 
suffered  more  from  thU  tragedy  than  the 
Jewish  people. 

Throughout  the  generations  of  Jewish 
faith  and  suffering,  we  have  learned  In  our 
blood  and  in  our  bones  that  imtll  all  men 
everywhere  are  free,  no  man's  freedom  is 
secure.  Discrimination  and  oppression  has 
taught  us  the  terrible  price  of  sUence. 

We  protest  the  violation  of  the  human 
rights  of  the  3  million  of  our  brethren  citi- 
zens of  the  U.S.S.R.  They  are  victims'  of  a 
policy  calculated  to  weaken  the  fabric  of 
their  lives  as  Jews  by  systematically  destroy- 
ing its  unique  threads.  The  doors  of  hun- 
dreds of  Jewish  synagogues  are  closed.  Rab- 
bis and  teachers  are  growing  old  and  there 
are  no  functioning  institutions  for  training 
replacements.  Jewish  printing  presses  are 
virtually  at  a  standsUU.  Jewish  children  are 
cut  off  from  their  heritage  and  Jewish  youth 
Is  denied  its  birthright— the  pride  and  dig- 
nity of  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people 
Jews  of  the  U.S.SJI.  arfe  denied  the  funda- 
mental human  rights  to  live  their  lives  In 
accordance  with  the  precepts  and  practices 
of  Judaism,  without  fear  and  without  hin- 
drance. 

We,  the  representatives  of  American  Jewry 
assembled  here  today,  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.S.SJi.— 

1.  To  restore  ite  Jewish  citizens  to  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  lu  citizens  of  all  other 
nationalities. 

2.  To  permit  Its  Jewish  citizens  freely  to 
practice,  enhance,  and  perpetuate  their  cul- 
ture and  religion  by  removing  all  discrimi- 
natory measures  designed  to  restrict  this 
freedom. 

3.  To  make  avaUable  the  institutions 
schools,  textbooks,  and  materials  necessary 
to  teach  Jewish  children  the  languages  the 
history,  the  beliefs,  the  practices  and'  the 
aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people. 

4.  To  permit  the  Jews  of  the  UJ3.SJI 
freely  to  develop  Jewish  communal  life  and 
to  associate  and  work  with  Jewish  communi- 
ties and  groups  Inside  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union. 

5.  To  use  all  the  means  at  Its  disposal  to 
eradicate  anti-Semitism. 

6.  To  permit  Soviet  Jewish  families,  sepa- 
rated as  a  result  of  the  Nazi  holocaust  to  be 
reunited  with  their  relatives  abroad.' 

We,  the  undersigned,  presidents  of  25  na- 
tional Jewish  organizations,  comprising  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry 
on  this  the  18th  day  of  April   1966,  corre- 
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■ponding  to  the  28th  day  of  Nisan  in  the 
year  57a«  according  to  the  Jewish  calendar, 
do  hereby  solemnly  pledge  that  so  long  as 
Soviet  Jews  are  cut  off  from  the '  Jewish 
people,  proscribed  from  living  their  lives  as 
Jews,  so  long  will  our  voices  be  lifted  in 
protest  and  Indignation.  We  voice  our  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  U5.S.R.  will  re- 
spond to  this  call  in  the  name  of  humanlt" 
and  of  Justice. 

Rabbi  PhUlp  S.  Bernstein.  American-Israel 
Public  AJTalrs  Committee. 

Morris  B  Abram.  American  Jewish  Com- 
mittee. 

Rabbi  Joachim  Prln^,  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

Dr.  Max  Nussbaum,  America^  Zionist 
Council. 

Moe  Fallkman.  American  Trade  Union 
Council  for  Hlstadrut. 

Dr.  WiUlam  A.  Wexler.  B'nal  B'rlth— Bnai 
B'rlth  Women. 

Rabbi  Jacob  J.  Welnsteln.  Central  Con- 
ference of  American  Rabbis. 

Rabbi  Joachim  Prlnz.  Conference  of  Pres- 
idents of  Major  American  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  Jacobaon,  Hadaasab.  Wom- 
en's Zionist  Organlzatl(»i  of  America. 

Mrs.  Rose  L.  Halprln.  the  Jewish  Agency, 
American  section. 

Adolph  Held,  Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Milton  A.  Waldor,  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  U.3.A. 

Jacob  Katzman.  Labor  Zionist  Move- 
ment— Poale  Zlon,  Farband.  Pioneer  Women. 

Rabbi  Herachel  Schacter.  Religious  Zionists 
of  America — Mlzracbl-Hapoel  Hamlzrachi. 
the  Mlzrachl  Women's  Organization  of 
America,  and  the  Women's  Organization  of 
Hapoel  Hamlzrachi. 

Aaron  Goldman.  National  Community  Re- 
lations Advisory  Council. 

Mrs.  Joseph  WUlen.  NaUonal  Council  of 
Jewish  Women. 

Nathan  Sapersteln.  National  Council  of 
Toung  Israel. 

Louis  Stern,  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board. 

Rabbi  Max  Routtenberg,  Rabbinical  As- 
sembly. 

Rabbi  Israel  MUler,  Rabbinical  Council  of 
America. 

Rabbi  Seymour  Cohen,  Synagogue  Council 
of  America. 

Rabbt  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath,  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations. 

Moms  I.  Feueratein,  Union  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  Congregations  of  America. 

Henry  N.  Rapaport.  United  Synagogue  of 
America. 

Jacques  Torczyner.  Zionist  Organization  of 
America. 


State  Bang linf  aad  Federal  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
of  Interstate  Commerce  was  created  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  more  than  5 
years  ago.  to  study  the  problem  of  the 
effect  on  Interstate  business  of  State  and 
local  taxatkHi. 

After  receiving  thousands  of  pages  of 
tmttmony  and  hearing  scores  of  wlt- 
nmes  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Willis,  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Introduced  on 
the  22d  day  of  October  1965.  HJl.  11798 


to  regulate  and  foster  commerce  among 
the  States  by  providing  a  system  for  the 
taxation  of  lnte]*state  commerce. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  witnesses 
suggested  that  the  subcommittee  delay 
action  to  give  the  States  time  to  solve 
the  problem,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  to  Governors,  State 
legislators,  and  State  tax  administrators, 
the  lead  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  May  4, 1966.  < 

The  editorial  follows : 

Statk  Bungling  and  Federal  Force 

State  governments  novi^  are  deeply  con- 
cerned because  Congress  is  considering  a 
measure  to  take  away  some  of  their  taxing 
powers.  The  States  have  every  reanon  to  be 
bothered,  but  they  certainly  can't  blame  all 
their  trouble  on  Washington's  omnipresent 
eagerness  to  expand  its  authority. 

As  happened  when  many  States  for  years 
failed  to  fairly  reapportion  their  own  legis- 
latures, the  Federal  Government  now  Is  mov- 
ing toward  clearing  up  a  mess  the  States 
created  with  regard  to  taxing  interstate  cor- 
porations.    The  States  have  bungled  the  Job. 

Sales  and  Income  taxes  are  Imposed  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  ways;  many  activities 
are  taxed  by  some  States  but  not  by  others, 
so  that  it  may  be  difficult  if  not  impossible 
for  a  Arm  to  determine  what  tax  It  owes 
where.  The  confusion  has  been  compounded 
over  the  years  as  more  and  more  corporations, 
modest  sized  as  well  as  large,  have  spread 
their  operations  into  more  areas  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

If  every  company  carefully  complied  with 
the  income  tax  laws  of  all  States,  many 
would  wind  up  paying  tax  on  more  than 
100  percent  of  their  Income.  The  fact  that 
this  unjust  outcome  is  generally  avoided  by 
the  simple  process  of  ignoring  some  of  the 
laws  scarcely  makes  the  States'  "system" 
praiseworthy. 

TO  give  credit  where  some  is  due.  the 
States  in  recent  years  have  made  a  little 
progress  toward  more  uniformity.  By  the 
end  of  last  year  11  legislatures  bad  adopted 
a  model  statute,  endorsed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  providing  rules  for  appor- 
tioning corporate  income  for  State  tax  pur- 
poses. But  11  States  is  a  far  cry  from  50. 
and  thus  It's  not  surprising  to  find  im- 
patience in  Congress. 

The  product  of  the  impatience  Is  the 
proposed  Interstate  Taxation  Act.' which  Is, 
based  on  the  findings  of  a  4-year  study 
by  a  special  House  subcommittee.  The  con- 
sequences of  measure,  if  it's  enacted,  could 
be  pretty  drastic. 

To  begin  with.  It  would  forbid  any  State 
to  tax  the  Income  of  most  corporations  un- 
less they  had  a  business  location  In  the 
State.  State  officials  argue,  and  we  think 
with  some  Justice,  that  a  company  can  reap 
large  profits  from  a  State  without  having 
anjrthing  ox  anyone  permanently  located 
there — by  sending  In  salesmen,  for  example. 
Exempting  such  a  company.  State  tax  men 
contend,  woiild  be  unfair  to  its  competitors 
which  are  more  firmly  based  In  the  State 
and  pay  taxes  there. 

In  determining  the  portion  of  a  company's 
inc(»ne  that's  subject  to  tax  in  any  State, 
moreover,  the  State  could  consider  only  the 
portion  of  the  firm's  property  and  payroll 
within  its  boundaries.  This  differs  from  the 
model  law  adopted  by  the  11  States,  which 
apportions  income  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
property  and  payroll  but  on  the  share  of  a 
firm's  sales  that  are  made  within  a  given 
State. 

To  take  a  hypothetical  example,  suppose 
a  company  has  its  factory  and  most  of  its 
employees  in  Kentucky  and  yet  makes  most 
of  its  sales  In  neighboring  Tennessee.  Under 
the  pending  bill  Kentucky  could  tax  all  or 
almost  all  of  the  company's  Income  while 
Tennessee  could  touch  little  or  none  of  it. 


Though  the  hypothesis  is  exaggerated,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  formula  could  produce 
results  that  would  be  unfair  to  some  bcates. 

While  concerned  about  such  a  possibility, 
what  worries  the  States  more  is  the  heavy 
hand  the  Federal  Government  would  have  in 
their  taxes  affairs.  Tax  disputes  between 
States  and  companies  would  go  to  a  new 
Board  in  the  Treasury  Department.  The 
Treasury  also  would  run  a  "cooi>eratlve"  Fed- 
eral-State system  for  collecting  sales  taxes  on 
interstate  transactions.  States  which  did 
not  cooperate  would  have  their  right  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  sharply  curtailed. 

Whatever  the  shortcomings  of  the  pend- 
ing measure  or  the  extent  of  Federal  en- 
croachment, however,  nothing  can  Justify  the 
present  confusion.  Barring  swift  moves  by 
the  States  toward  more  tax  uniformity,  which 
appear  unlikely,  the  current  bill  or  some- 
thing like  it  may  well  wend  its  way  into  law. 

In  that  event,  there's  sure  to  be  angry 
talk  of  yet  another  diminution  of  the  rights 
of  States.  It's  tempting  to  forget  a  major 
reason  those  rights  are  shrinking:  Too  often 
the  States  neglect  their  own  respooslbiUties. 


H.R.  8282 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  still 
receiving  a  considerable  amount  of  mail 
in  opposition  to  H.R  8282. 

The  people  are  greatly  concerned  over 
the  possibility  of  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  as  they  feel  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  is  not  an  area  for 
Federal  control. 

An  editorial  in  regard  to  this  bill  has 
appeared  in  the  Newport  Plain  Talk, 
Newport,  Tenn.,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
these  comments  on  this  subject  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the  read- 
ers of  the  Record; 

Eroding  a  Man's  Ikcentive  "To  Work 

The  charge  is  made  that  the  proposed  new 
Federal  unemployment  compensation  bill 
would  erode  a  man's  incentive  to  work,  and 
it  seems  likely.  H.R.  8382  would  replace  the 
present  unemployment  compensation  pro- 
grams now  operated  by  the  50  States  with  a 
single  Federal   program  which   would: 

Double  the  Federal  unemployment  tax  cost 
and  more  than  double  State  unemployment 
taxes  for  many  employers  by  1971. 

Extend  coverage  to  4.6  million  more  work- 
ers, primarily  farm  and  agricultural  process- 
ing workers,  employees  of  hospitals  and  other 
nonprofit  and  charitable  organizations,  cer- 
tain commission  agents  such  as  bakery  truck- 
drivers  and  employees  of  small  firms  now  ex- 
empt in  31  States  because  they  have  fewer 
than  4  employees. 

Establish  Federal  standards  for  State  un- 
emplojrment  compensation  programs  on  ben- 
efit amounts,  benefit  duration,  and  eligibility. 

It  appears  that  H.R.  8282  would  move  un- 
employment compensation  well  down  the 
road  toward  the  Idea  of  a  regular  wage  in- 
come whether  a  man  is  working  or  not.  The 
bill  would  compel  every  State  to  pay  benefits 
for  at  least  26  weeks  for  no  more  than  20 
weeks  of  employment.  And,  In  addition,  the 
Federal  Government  would  pay  benefits  for 
another  26  weeks — or  a  total  of  62  weeks  for 
benefits. 

The  original  purpose  of  unemployment 
compensation  was  to  help  sustain  the  em- 
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ployee  who  lost  his  Job  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  until  he  could  get  another  job.  But 
under  8282  an  individual  would  draw  bene- 
fits even  if  he  quit  voluntarily  without  good 
cause:  was  fired  for  willful  misconduct:  or  if 
he  refuses  to  take  a  suitable  Job  while  draw- 
ing unemployment  comenpsatlon  benefits. 
Such  liberal  benefits  will  cost  employers 
many  additional  millions  and  will  encourage 
the  Indolent  while  subtracting  from  unem- 
ployment compensation  resources  the  bene- 
fits which  should  go  to  the  conscientious 
majority  of  workers  when  they  need  it. 

— Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel. 
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Duenchanted  With  Great  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARSHA 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, whose  thinking  and  point  of 
view  are  representative  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  my  correspondents,  but  because  he 
has  a  gift  for  expressing  his  sentiments 
uniquely,  and  with  clarity  and  concise- 
ness, I  think  It  is  worthy  of  calling  to 
your  attention. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Bear  has  expressed  in 
an  Interesting  manner  the  thoughts  that 
many  of  us  share.  His  letter  follows: 
MotTNT  Orab,  Ohio. 
Dear  Congressman  Hahsha:  ThU  is  the 
very  first  time  that  I  ever  have  written  and 
I  hope  that  it  will  serve  in  some  small  way 
to  ease  the  Injustice  that  is  being  done  to 
this  whole  country. 

The  reasons  for  writing  are  numerous,  like 
soldiers  walking  up  and  over  a  hill  and  out 
of  sight,  some  hurt  and  destroy  like  an  in- 
fectious cancer. 

I  am  of  course  writing  about  the  Great 
Society.  If  it  were  to  be  documented  in  de- 
tail It  would  read  like  a  great  fairy  story 
read  to  a  child  Just  before  bedtime. 

Every  time  I  pick  up  a  newspaper  I  read 
how  a  man  is  so  much  better  off  because  of 
thU  or  that  program,  or  how  that  a  new  pro- 
gram is  being  initiated  at  a  modest  increase 
of  the  already  obese  and  monstrous  Federal 
budget. 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  nation  can 
always  raise  their  national  debt  and  still 
cUam  th^t  they  love  their  chUdren.  ThU 
seems  to  be  a  cruel  Joke  played  on  our  youth 
who  will  some  day  bend  their  backs  in  ardu- 
ous toll  to  pay  for  it. 

I  read  how  we  are  to  help  our  poor  and 
less  fortunate,  but  at  what  price? 

Welfare  programs  are  to  be  increased  on 
all  levels.  Well,  sir,  the  men  In  this  commu- 
nity who  are  on  welfare  seem  to  be  doing 
better  than  I. 

They  are  healthy  young  men  who  would 
be  humiliated  to  work  and  turn  down  work 
often  because  our  great  white  father  will 
provide. 

When  will  our  leaders  learn  that  welfare 
breeds  welfare?  Are  we  to  learn  the  harsh 
lesson  that  Sweden  has  learned  from  super 
welfare? 

I  work  in  the  city  as  an  IBM  operator  and 
live  in  the  country  on  a  small  farm  with  my 
parents  who  are  retired,  and  also  farm  for 
my  father,  so  working  in  thU  dual  position  I 
try  to  keep  tuned  to  the  soundings  of  both 
environments. 

The  voices  that  I  hear  are  loud  In  both 
places.     They  are  filled  with  contempt,  dis- 


gust, and  anger  all  at  the  way  our  Govern- 
ment Is  leading  us. 

I  am  sick  of  rent  subsidy,  farm  subsidy, 
massive  foreign  aid,  of  a  huge  national  debt, 
of  new  programs  being  started  before  old 
ones  are  done  away  with:  in  short,  by  spend- 
ing without  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

I  feel  that  every  day  I  am  being  made  a 
fool  of  and  deceived  by  our  Government. 

My  outlook  of  social  responsibility  is  vastly 
impaired  and  confused  by  the  Great  Society. 

I  feel  that  we  are  Just  buying  time  instead 
of  a  sound  program  to  help  these  people  to 
help  themselves,  for  some  day  they  will  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we  do  indeed  owe  them  a 
living  and  then  what? 
Sincerely, 

Charles  W.  Bear. 


Law  Day  U.SA.:  Address  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Kapelman,  Civil  Coort,  New  York 
City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5. 1966 
Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  the  very  excellent  address 
of  the  Honorable  William  Kapelman, 
justice  of  the  civil  court  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Judge  Kapelman's  address 
was  delivered  in  commemoration  of  "Law 
Day  U.S.A.,"  sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club 
of  the  Bronx,  the  Bronx  Coimty  Bar 
Association,  and  the  Bronx  Rotary  and 
Kiwanls  Clubs,  on  May  2,  1966.  I  am 
sure  it  wUl  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 
Judge  Kapelman's  address  follows: 

Respect  the  Law — It  Respects  You 
Each  year,  man,  in  the  sunshine  of  the 
world's  new  spring,  is  Jarred  out  of  his  dreams 
of    conquering    the    highest    mountain— of 
breaking  90— of  meeting  the  year's  new  chal- 
lenges by  the  ominous  roar  of  tramping  feet 
passing  in  military  review,  by  the  clanking 
of   massive   tanks  in   Red   Square,   and   the 
whlsUing  scream  of  jet  bombers  overhead.  It 
is  the  day  for  the  unveiling  of  weapons,  new 
and  old,  and  we  unveil  our  greatest  weapon- 
In  dedication  to  right  and  not  to  might 
each   May   Day   that   the   Communist   world 
displays  and  boast  of  lU  military  strength 
we  here  in  the  United  States,  since  its  first; 
proclamation  on  May  1,  1958,  by  President 
Eisenhower  and  then  by  the  87th  Congress, 
In  1961  do  celebrate  Law  Day  U.S.A.    To  para- 
phrase the  congressional  resolution  we  do  so 
in    appreciation    of    our    liberties,    in    reaf- 
firmation of   our   loyalties   to   our   Nation's 
great  principles,  in  rededicatlon  to  the  Ideals 
of  equaUty  and  Justice  under  law  in  relation 
with  all  other  citizens  and  nations  as  well 
as  for  the  cultivation  of  that  respect  for  law 
that  is  so  vital  to  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Our  theme  this  year  is  "Respect  the  Law- 
It  Respects  You." 

The  Psalmist  thousands  of  years  ago  said 
"Put  not  your  trust  in  princes  nor  in  the 
son  of  man." 

This  has  particular  appUcation  in  our 
times.  It  teaches  that  where  Justice  does 
not  rule,  people  must  win  the  favor  of  men 
of  influence  to  secure  their  protection.  This 
is  the  way  of  life  in  a  society  other  than  a 
democratic  one.  No  allowance  is  made  for 
individual    liberty    or    for    human    dignity. 


The  state  Is  all  powerful.  The  basis  of  their 
doctrine  Is  force  exercised  by  the  party  over 
all  the  functions  of  government,  the  party 
being  controlled  by  a  Werarchy  which  In  turn 
Is  dominated  by  one  overbearing  dictator. 
Government  of  laws — not  of  men.  has  been 
the  watchword  of  democracy.  However,  we 
cannot  have  a  government  of  laws  unless 
we  are  devoted  to  its  principles  and  exercise 
our  rights  under  and  our  responsibilities  to 
them. 

The  basic  principles  of  our  government  is 
that  it  is  a  government  of,  by  and  for  the 
people.  The  government  is— we,  the  people. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  government  is  solely 
dependent  upon  the  interest  and  the  svp- 
port  we  give  it. 

The  totalitarian  society  is  distinguished 
from  ours  by  the  fundamental  difference  of 
"liberty  and  law"— liberty  under  law.  This 
was  recognized  by  our  Pounding  Fathers  in 
formulating  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Liberty  is  never  absolute  but  rather 
it  is  tempered  by  the  rights  of  others  It 
cannot  be  permitted  to  become  license. 
Thus  we  enact  our  laws  as  rules  of  conduct 
so  that  men  may  live  together  in  freedom 
and  in  peace.  The  newspaper  is  a  symbol  of 
the  free  press;  the  church  and  synagogue,  a 
monument  to  freedom  of  religion;  the  school 
evidence  of  freedom  to  learn;  the  protest 
meeting  and  the  protest  march,  an  expres- 
sion of  free  speech  and  the  courthouse  In 
the  width  and  breadth  of  our  land,  a  symbol 
of  equal  justice. 

In  calling  upon  our  citizens  to  respect  the 
law  we  must  emphasize  our  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities as  citizens  of  this  democracy 
To  obey  the  law.  To  respect  the  rights  of 
others.  To  Inform  ourselves  on  issues  of 
government  and  community  welfare.  To 
vote  In  elections.  To  serve  on  Juries  when 
called.  To  serve  and  defend  our  county.  To 
assist  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  To 
practice  and  teach  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  in  our  homes. 

In  short,  we  do  and  must  rely  upon  the 
law  as  much  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

Our  system  of  law  has  been  caUed  the 
worst  system  ever  used,  but  the  best  yet 
known  to  man.  The  la*.  U  not  static.  It 
evolves,  it  grows,  it  changes,  it  moves  end- 
lessly as  a  river  Into  the  ocean.  But  at  all 
times-it  Is  founded  deeply  and  firmly  in  the 
bedrock  of  democracy's  recogniUon  of  the 
dignity  of  man  expressed  in  the  10  Com- 
mandments, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in 
Magna  Charta,  the  Constitution,  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

So  It  Is  In  the  area  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  that  Escobedo  v.  Illinota 
enunciates  the  principle  that  a  criminal  sus- 
pect is  entitled  to  legal  representation  in  a 
police  station  as  well  as  in  a  court,  that 
Gideon  v.  Wainwright  announced  that  Indl- 
gent  defendants  were  entitled  to  free  counsel 
in  State  criminal  trials,  that  Mapp  v.  Ohio 
decreed  that  evidence  of  crime  Illegally  ob- 
tained could  not  be  used  against  a  defendant 
in  the  State  courts,  and  as  we  are  met  today 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States' 
meets  to  consider  the  extension  or  modifica- 
tion of  Escobedo  in  five  stated  circumstances. 

So  it  is  that  in  the  Roosevelt  era  and  in 
our  war  on  poverty,  we  have  reversed  the 
Taf tlan  philosophy  of  government's  economic 
obligation  to  our  people  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  in  response  to  the  inquiry  made 
to  him  during  the  1907  economic  crisis. 
"What  is  a  man  to  do  who  must  feed  his 
family  and  has  no  Job  or  means?"  "Only  God 
knows."  responded  Mr.  Taft.  Now  we  know: 
government  must  provide  every  man  and 
woman  willing  to  work  with  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  to  provide  decently  for  his 
family. 

So  It  is  that  heeding  the  words  of  Father 
Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame  in  beginning  the 
civil  rights  revolution  of  this  decade  when 
he  said  "Americans  might  well  wonder  how 
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wm  can  legitimately  combat  communism 
when  we  practice  ao  widely  Its  central  folly: 
utter  dlaregard  for  the  Ood-glven  spiritual 
rights,  freedom  and  dignity  of  every  boman 
person."  that  after  sleeping  five  times  looker 
than  did  Rip  Van  Winkle,  we  the  people 
have  said  that  every  man  regardless  of  race 
or  of  color  or  of  c^ped  Is  entitled  to  equal 
opportunity  for  education,  for  a  job.  for  a 
decent  place  to  live,  to  vote  In  short,  for 
equality  before  the  law.  In  the  marketplace, 
in  the  place  of  play.  In  the  school,  in  em- 
ployment. In  the  place  he  lives.  In  every 
waking  moment  of  the  day  and  In  the  hours 
he  sleepa.  Witness  the  civil  rights  laws  of 
1063.  1964.  1966.  and  that  which  Is  before 
us  In   1B66. 

Our  poet\ire  bef(^  the  world  must  re- 
flect no  less  respect  for  the  inhabitants  of 
other  nations  than  that  which  we  promise 
and  guarantee  to  our  own  citizens.  As  free 
men  dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  the  dignity  of 
man  we  cannot  countenance  or  accept  les^ 
than  complete  freedom  for  all  men  whether 
they  be  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  in  Cuba, 
in  Hungary  In  South  America  or  in  Vietnam. 
Nor  can  we  demand  or  expect  as  the  price 
for  our  championship  of  men's  basic  rights 
anywhere  their  adoption  of  our  own  eco- 
nomic system. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  said  tt.  as  it 
has  never  been  spoken  before  by  any  Presi- 
dent. In  1961  In  founding  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  He  said.  "We  live  In  a  hemisphere 
whose  own  revolution  has  given  birth  to  the 
most  powerful  forces  of  the  modem  age — 
the  search  for  freedom  and  self  (ul&llment 
of  man.  We  meet  to  carry  on  that  revolution 
to  shape  the  future."  This  meant  "full 
recognition  of  the  right  of  all  the  people  to 
share  fully  In  our  progress.  For  there  is  no 
place  in  democratic  life  for  Institutions 
which  beneflt  the  few  while  denying  the 
needs  of  the  many,  even  though  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  Institutions  may  require  far 
reaching  and  difficult  changes  such  as  land 
reform  and  tax  reform  and  a  vastly  increased 
emphasis  on  education  and  health  and  hous- 
ing." 

What  we  miist  demand,  what  we  must 
offer  to  all  of  God's  children  is  their  right  to 
choose  that  system  of  government  best 
suited  to  them  after  their  free  untranynneled 
democratic  choice  has  been  registered.  Re- 
member communism,  on  the  eve  of  its  50th 
anniversary,  has  yet  to  win  its  first  unre- 
stricted, unfettered  free  election. 

Israel  Zangwlll  coined  the  phrase  for 
America  calling  It  the  great  "melting  pot." 
Is  this  the  fact,  and  Is  this  what  we  wish? 
No.  Rather  than  surrender  tmd  submerge 
whatever  national  characteristics  our  fore- 
bears brought  to  this  country,  whatever 
racial  talents  or  skills  we  possess,  whatever 
religious  ethics  principles  and  Ideals  that 
we  hold  sacred,  let  us  rather  contribute  them 
all — fl*om  the  Kngllahman.  the  Irishman,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan,  the  Oerman,  Italian,  Russiaa, 
Pole,  the  Chinaman,  the  Japaneee.  the  In- 
dian, the  Caucasian,  the  Negro,  the  yellow, 
the  Catholic,  the  Protestant,  the  Jew — to 
participate  In  one  orchestra  in  rendering  to 
the  world  the  greateet  symphony  based  upon 
the  Inmortal  words : 

"What  doea  the  Lord  ask  of  you?  To  do 
Justice,  to  love  mercy,  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God  " 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or    PUfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  NIX.     Mr.  Speaker,  referring  to 
President  de  OauUe's  action  regarding 


NATO,  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle- 
tin thinks  that  the  empty  chair  of 
France  must  be  kept  ready. 

The  newspaper  quotes  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Acheson  as  having  said 
that  the  immediate  danger  is  a  frag- 
mented West  Europe,  "a  number  of 
small,  medium-sized  and  weak  states" 
which  might  be  eaten  up  a  piece  at  a 
time. 

Since  the  editorial  illuminates  the 
NATO  issue  which  concerns  us  at  this 
time.  I  will  have  It  reprinted  in  the 
Record. 

Dean  Acheson  on  NATO 

The  voice  of  America  is  not  merely  a  prop- 
aganda radio  program.  It  is  basically  a  clear 
and  consistent  policy,  much  less  devoid  of 
partisanship  than  our  opponents  might  wish 

Currently,  this  voice  comes  i'rom  Dean 
Acheson.  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Tniman,  and  a  consistent  supporter  of 
American  policy  under  subsequent  Presi- 
dents whenever  he  thought  the  policy  cor- 
rect— which  was  moet  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Acheson  has  warned  Congress  that  the 
French  default  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  cannot  be  taken  calmly,  be- 
cause the  alms  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  not 
changed  materially  since  1949  when  he  was 
a  leading  signatory  to  the  NATO  treaty. 

The  immediate  danger  Is  a  frangmented 
West  Europe  •  •  •  "a  number  of  small, 
medium-sized  and  weak  states."  as  Mr.  Ache- 
son describes  the  prospect.  And  next,  a 
heightened  Soviet  offensive  against  a  West 
Europe  which  has  grown  prosperous  (and 
perhaps  too  complacent)  under  the  NATO 
shield. 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  deserves  at- 
tention, for  what  he  is  saying  Is  almost  iden- 
tical with  what  his  successors  have  said  and 
still  say.  There  is  no  use  talking  to  De 
Gaulle:  yet  the  empty  chair  of  France  must 
be  kept  ready.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the 
defensive  shield  has  to  be  held  together 
Othrwise,  we  shall  have  the  "salami  tactic" 
which  the  Reds  so  well  understand.  West 
Europe  will  be  eaten  up  a  piece  at  a  time. 

For  America,  such  a  consummation  would 
be  disaster.  For  West  Europe.  Franch  in- 
cluded, horror  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
word. 


The  Danger  of  Overestimating  Pacifism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVfiS 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Speaker,  David 
Lawrence,  in  the  following  column  from 
the  April  20.  1966,  edition  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  expresses  the  fear 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  may  be  over- 
estimating the  extent  of  the  criticism 
leveled  at  the  administration's  Vietnam 
policy. 

I  commend  Mr.  Lawrence's  column  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues: 

Congress    Wabncd    on    Ovkkesttmating 
PAcmsM 

( By  David  Lawrence) 
Washington. — Some  of  the  Republican  and 
Democrats  in  Congress,  returning  from  their 
visits  with  the  folks  back  home  during  the 
Easter  receas.  may  be  misjudging  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Nation.  These  Senators  and 
Representatives  believe  the  people  want  to 
get  American  mUltary  forces  out  of  Vietnam 
by  any  means  possible,  stop  foreign  aid  every- 
where, sod  let  the  rest  of  the  world  get  along 


as  best  it  can.  A  smaU  minority  may  feel 
that  way  in  all  sincerity,  but  It  la  inconceiv- 
able that  any  majority  would  concur. 

There  are  voters,  to  be  sure,  who  often 
dont  realize  that  for  a  nation  to  pull  out 
and  become  detached  Ln  a  critical  situation 
is,  according  to  the  record  of  history,  likely 
to  be  Interpreted  as  a  weakness  and  can  lead 
to  a  major  war.  This  could  be  forced  on 
the  American  people  when  they  least  pre- 
pared for  it. 

The  late  Winston  Churchill  In  his  book 
"The  Gathering  Storm."  published  in  1948. 
gave  a  penetrating  review  of  the  errors  made 
In  the  appeasement  of  1938  which  encoiaaged 
the  Nazi  dictatorship  to  start  World  War  II 
in  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  other  coun- 
tries would  not  fight.    Mr.  Churchill  wrote: 

"If  you  will  not  fight  for  the  right  when 
you  can  easily  win  without  bloodshed:  If  you 
will  not  fight  when  your  victory  will  be  sure 
and  not  too  costly;  you  may  come  to  the  mo- 
ment when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all 
the  odds  against  you  and  only  a  precarious 
chance  of  survival.  There  may  even  be  a 
worse  case.  Tou  may  have  to  fight  when 
there  Is  no  hope  of  victory,  because  It  is  bet- 
ter to  perish  than  live  as  slaves." 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  has.  of  course,  had 
its  bloodshed,  but  the  casualties  have  been 
relatively  infinitesimal  compared  to  what 
they  would  be  In  a  world  war.  It  is  no  answer 
merely  to  call  for  peace  conferences  or  to 
grow  Impatient  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
because  they  are  quarreling  among  them- 
selves. The  current  war  Is  not  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  alone.  It  Is  with  the 
Governments  of  Red  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  are  supplying  munitions  and 
airplanes  to  help  kill  American  boys  in  Viet- 
nam. Few  critics  are  keeping  their  eyes  on 
the  real  enemies. 

Today  the  United  States  is  moving'cau- 
tlously  on  some  fronts  and  boldly  on  others. 
Bombardment  of  enemy  supply  lines  in 
Vietnam  is  growing  In  Intensity.  But  noth- 
ing is  being  done  to  restrain  either  the 
Soviet  Union  or  the  Red  Chinese  from  car- 
rying on  their  war  against  American  forces. 

As  long  as  there  is  such  Inununlty,  the 
American  military  effort  can  be  agonlzlngly 
long.  Yet  trade  between  Red  China  and 
the  United  States  in  nonstrateglc  goods  Is  be- 
ing openly  advocated  by  some  Members  of 
Congress.  Relations  with  Russia  are  re- 
garded by  many  people,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, as  friendly  and  as  requiring  more  and 
more   concessions   In   trade. 

This  trend  Is  getting  cursory  criticism 
when  Congress  as  a  whole  should  be  demand- 
ing drastic  steps.  Including  embargoes, 
against  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Also,  the  military  chiefs  in  Washington 
should  be  given  a  free  hand  to  fight  the 
Vietnam  war. 

There  are  factors  that  could  be  pressed 
now  with  relatively  little  bloodshed  which 
would  avoid  for  the  American  people  a  major 
war  and  countless  casualties.  The  policy 
pursued  In  Asia  could,  moreover,  be  a  sig- 
nificant Influence  in  bringing  about  a  more 
realistic  view  among  the  Western  allies  in 
Europe.  For  a  cringing  attitude  in  Vietnam 
could  multiply  the  difficulties  of  the  United 
States  in  trying  to  establish  military  soli- 
darity In  Western  Europe. 

Members  of  Congress  today  may  think  they 
can  win  election  by  demanding  that  the 
United  States  get  out  of  Vietnam  and  accept 
peace  at  any  price.  Certainly  there  are  some 
voters  who  think  only  of  the  immediate 
future  and  not  of  the  dangerous  years  that 
can  follow.  The  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
however,  will  not  accept  the  devices  of  ap- 
peasement and  surrender  when  they  realize 
fully  the  consequences  that  can  result. 

As  far  as  congressional  elections  are  con- 
cerned, the  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  think  they  might  safely  advocate  a 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  could  run  up 
against  a  countervailing  sentiment  in  the 
coming  campaign.    This  would  Include  argu- 
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mentfi  that  It  would  be  dangerous  for  the 
administration  to  be  placed  before  the  world 
in  the  position  of  losing  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people. 
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Why  Go  Into  Space? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  recent 
statement  by  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.     The  article 
could  properly  be  entitled  "Why  Go  Into 
Space?"  and  is  one  of  the  most  articulate 
of  its  kind  I  have  read.    So  that  many 
others  may  benefit  by  Mr.  Webb's  disser- 
tation. I  will  have  it  printed  herein: 
(Prom  the  Philadelphia   (Pa.)    Inquirer, 
May  1.  1966) 
World    Leadership    on    Line,    ETxpert    Says: 
Rivals  in  Space  Race  Play  foe  High  Stakes 

(By  James  E.  Webb) 
Washinoton.— "Why  go  into  space?     Why 
challenge  the  unknown?    Why  spend  so  much 
on  this  venture  Into  the  void,  when  so  much 
remains  tOvbe  done  on  earth?" 

Mo^  Americans  believe  in  our  Interest  in 
space  exploration  and  our  development  of 
space  power,  yet  these  questions  persist.  Let 
me  try  to  explain  how  history  and  a  nation's 
vigor  demand  our  involvement  in  this  fron- 
tier of  human  effort. 

First,  there  Is  the  element  of  national 
power  that  is  generated  when  a  nation  moves 
up  to  accept  an  Important  challenge,  to  face 
It.  and  to  meet  It,  and  to  gather  up  all  the 
benefits. 

In  space,  we  face  a  radically  new  and  dif- 
ferent situation  than  the  world  has  ever  con- 
fronted. When  the  human  race  decided  it 
wanted  to  go  out  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
it  developed  a  ship.  The  ship  represented 
ocean  technology  and  developed  the  kind  of 
power  that  Portugal  held  for  a  while,  that 
Spain  finally  took  away,  and  that  England 
ultimately  mastered. 

OPEN    NEW    AREAS 

It  was  English  sea  power  that  In  a  sense 
stabilized  the  world  for  a  Uttle  more  than 
400  years.  But  it  was  basically  a  mastery 
of  the  technology  of  the  oceans  that  became 
the  base  of  the  power  position  for  those  who 
held  it.  And  the  same  masterly  required  that 
those  who  did  not  have  the  same  capability 
adjust  to  the  power  position  of  those  that 
did. 

It  gave  the  nations  with  sea  power  the 
capability  to  open  up  new  areas,  like  the 
United  States,  and  new  territories,  and  en- 
abled them  to  bring  back  resources  and  in- 
corporate them  in  the  home  civilization 

Alrpower    was    somewhat    different.      The 
dominance  of  air  power  that  came  from  the 
mastery  of  air  technology  lasted  perhaps  60 
years,  or  even  a  little  less.    It  didn't  permit 
you   to   incorporate   within   your  system  of 
use  and  control  the  resources  of  a  new  area 
a    new    continent,    nor    to    bring    resources 
back  to  your  own  borders.    A  ship  could  re- 
main in  port,  or  off  the  coast  as  a  floating 
base  of  operations,  its  power  Inherent  in  Its 
presence.      But    an    airplane    has    to    land 
eventually,  and  Its  staying  power  is  limited! 
Yet.  for  some  time,  it  gave  nations  power 
and   it   contributed   to   the   development   of 
many  areas  of  technology  as  well. 


ROCKETS    DEVELOPED 

Now  both  ships  and  planes  were  limited. 
The  ship  couldn't  leave  the  water — and  the 
airplane  was  a  slave  to  the  air,  and  the 
use  of  the  air  was  limited  by  the  boundaries 
of  other  nations.  Both  were  limited  by  the 
fuel  they  could  carry,  and  by  the  elements 
in  which  they  operated. 

Yet  both  contributed  to  technologies  that 
extended  beyond  their  Umltatlons.  To  the 
nations  that  mastered  those  technologies. 
It  lent  a  power  to  extend  themselves  beyond 
the  oceans,  beyond  the  air,  beyond  the  earth. 

Man  began  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the 
air  to  develop  a  new  kind  of  engine,  a  rocket 
engine  that  could  deliver  its  power  In  a 
vacuum  as  well  as  In  the  air.  No  longer 
did  he  have  to  rely  on  a  machine  that 
would  drag  him  through  a  medium  like  air, 
or  over  a  medium   like  the  sea. 

Now  he  has  giant  rockets,  like  the  Saturn 
V.  with  its  5  first-stage  engines  consuming 
15  tons  of  fuel  per  second.  900  tons  a  minute. 
It  expends  lu  energy  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time  under  very  accurately  controlled  con- 
ditions, and  then  you  are  in  orbit. 

Then  you  are  no  longer  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  other  nations,  for  those 
boundaries  don't  extend  into  space.  You 
are  now  not  limited  by  the  running  of  an 
engine,  or  a  fuel  supply  for  it  once  you  are 
in  space. 

DANGER   CLEAR 

For  the  first  time  you  are  dealing  with 
something  very  different  when  you  master 
this  environment. 

Yet  this  fundamental  difference  has  to 
be  related  to  the  previous  history  of  the  ship 
and  the  plane,  of  the  oceans  and  the  air. 
The  question  that  arises  Is  this:  In  terms 
of  national  power,  U  there  going  to  be  a  real 
contest  for  the  control  of  this  new  environ- 
ment? Is  there  going  to  be  a  shared  mastery 
or  an  effort  at  domination? 

The  danger  is  clear  in  having  such  a  very 
great  power  available  to  only  one  nation 
and  especially  to  the  Communist  nations 
who  have  a  strong,  determined  drive  to 
dominate  the  world,  to  enforce  their  views 
on  others. 

That  question  becomes  even  deeper  In 
significance  when  you  consider  Just  what  the 
space  program  Is,  beyond  the  sending  up  of 
a  rocket,  besides  merely  being  there. 

The  U.S.  space  program  gives  us  a  mastery 
of  the  space  environment.  It  gives  us  the 
knowledge  which  permits  us  to  Judge  what 
is  in  our  own  interest.  It  gives  us  the  as- 
surance that  we  are  going  to  be  at  the  deci- 
sion table  when  the  big  decisions  of  the  fu- 
ture are  made.  It  also  gives  us  the  image 
of  a  "can  do"  nation,  the  Image  of  a  nation 
that  is  not  going  to  focus  on  pure  commer- 
cialism or  fau  to  respond  to  a  great  challenge 
It  gives  us  also  the  power  to  exploit  space. 

CHAIN  REACTION 

With  one  communications  satellite.  It  gives 
us  the  power  to  broadcast  to  one-third  of  the 
earth's  surface.  And  that  power  in  Itself 
raises  new  challenges.  It  demands  that  we 
develop  our  Intellects  to  the  point  where  we 
know  how  to  use  this  power.  It  Is  a  chain 
reaction  of  greater  and  greater  challenge 

We  all  know  how  we  got  into  this  chain 
reaction.  We  started  by  not  getting  into  it 
at  all.  Think  about  how  yotl  felt  when  you 
suddenly  realized  that  Russia  was  going  to  be 
able  to  deliver  ballistic  missiles  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Go  even  further  back  to  Sputnik 
and  see  our  image  in  the  world.  I  remember 
very  well  one  diplomat  saying  to  me  that  he 
was  in  Iran  and  an  official  of  the  Govern- 
ment pointed  his  finger  and  said :  "You've  let 
us  down.  We  expected  you  to  stay  out  In 
front  for  the  free  world,  and  now  Russia's 
ahead,  and  we  don't  know  what's  going  to 
hapypen."  ^^ 

There  was  a  feeling  at  the  time  of  sputnik 
that  somehow  the  future  of  this  nation  was 
in  Jeopardy  if  Russia  was  going  to  exploit 


space  and  move  ahead  with  it.  And  while 
we  were  developing  Vanguard  and  were  try- 
ing to  do  a  number  of  things  in  space  by 
and  large  we  hadn't  put  the  emphasis  on  it 
and  our  machines  were  falling  in  public  and 
we  had  a  sense  of  chagrin,  and  for  the  first 
time,  in  a  way.  the  world  began  to  ask  ques- 
tions. You  had  a  basic  questioning  of  the 
capabUlty  and  the  role  of  the  United  States 
that  you  never  had  before. 

PRESTIGE  AT  STAKE 

Now  you  have  in  rather  clear  terms  the 
matter  of  prestige,  which  is  always  difficult 
and  sometimes  painful  to  define.  We  have 
the  Russians  saying.  "We  are  going  into 
space"  and  proving  they  could  do  it  And 
by  doing  so  they  were  dragging  their  whole 
economy  up  behind  this  penetrating  wedge 
of  advanced  technology.  To  get  work  done 
in  space,  you  must  learn  to  use  every  element 
that  pertains  to  economic,  social  and  poUUcal 
growth.  '^ 

We  must  master  the  most  efficient  use  of 
energy,   of   new  materials,   of  modern   elec- 
tronics, and  of  highly  trained  men  and  wom- 
en.    We  must  work  within  the  structure  of 
our   universities   and   other   scienUfic   orga- 
nizations, provide  a  means  for  large  indus- 
trial participation  in  research  and  develop- 
ment as  well  as  production.     Then  Congress 
must  make  the  decisions  as  to  the  missions 
to  be  carried  out.  and  the  money  to  be  spent 
We  must  use  energy  In  very  large  amounts! 
and  in  very  small  amounts,  and  under  very 
close    control.      You    can    use    and    control 
energy,  and  energy  is  the  basis  of  economic 
growth— on   earth,   in  space,   wherever  you 
want  to  put  11^-even  in  the  home.    I  mean 
When  men  can  get  energy  and  machines  to  do 
their  work,  you  get  great  power— and  civil- 
ization advances. 


UNrTED    STATES    CLOSINO    .CAP 

Interest  here  and  abroad  is  very,  very  high 
When  astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  visited  New 
Ygrk,  I  asked  Mayor  Robert  Wagner  why  4'-, 
million  people  turned  out  to  Une  the  way 
from  the  airport  to  the  city.  He  said-  "This 
is  one  Of  the  most  Unportant  events  of  the 
year  in  New  York  in  motivating  our  youne 
people  to  n^ke  more  of  their  lives,  aiid  to 
show  them  What.^ne  man  can  do  when  he 
puts  himself  m  a  position  of  having  the 
knowledge  and  dedication  to  do  something 

I  think  that  Is  true  abroad,  as  well  as  It  U 

?T^ ?/  JJ^'^^  ^^^  ^^«^'°K  abroad  Is  that  the 
United  States  U  moving  up  from  behind  the 
Russians,  that  we  have  made  tremendous 
progress.  And  in  some  ways  the  openness  of 
our  prc^ram  makes  people  believe  that  we 
have  achieved  more  than  we  have  In  relation 
to  the  Russians.  They  actually  think  we 
unZ1.^°''t^  '''°^'"  *°  *='°«^'>8;  the  gap  than  we 
mghte  '"^^**'*   ^  manned   space 

People  around  the  world  are  fired  up  over 
the  possibilities  of  understanding  the  uni- 
verse, of  moving  outward  from  the  earth  of 
understanding  how  the  environment  that 
the  earth  moves  through  affects  the  earth 

H)!^,^K°°!l."f  ^*''*'  ^^  '^'■y  K^eat  recep- 
tions abroad,  from  Burma  to  Europe 

«J.X  M°'  '^,"*'''*  ""**  P«^P'e  think  Of  the 
explcjitetlon  Of  space  as  the  Ultimate  defla- 
tion of  the  human  ego.  i  believe  there  is  a 
growing  realization  that  man  U  not  Just  the 
center  of  his  own  little  universe. 

EXCITING     CONCEPTS 

The  ego  is  very  strong  to  learn,  and  under- 
stand, and  know,  and  participate,  even  vicari- 
ously, in  acuvity  that  expands  human  un- 
aerstanding. 

We  ye  already  able  to  compare  the  Earth 
with  Mars  and  Venus  on  the  basis  of  two 
Mariner  shots.  And  we  know  a  lot  more 
about  the  earth  because  we  can  now  compare 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
fh^*    ;    Shortly.  When  we  get  samples  of 

kind  of  Ufe  there,  we  wlU  in  this  way  In  a 
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very  short  time  double  the  grlat  for  the  In- 
tellectual mill.  ThU  concept  U  very  exciting 
to  many  human  beings.  Somehow  man's  In- 
tellect U  going  to  come  to  grips  with  a  reality 
he  never  could  touch  or  reach,  or  work  with 
before. 

You  know,  you  can  see  It  In  young  people. 
You  bring  an  astronaut  to  a  high  school 
auditorium  and  you  can  simply  feel  the  place 
vibrate  with  their  understanding,  of  the  ex- 
citing new  dpportunltles  which  are  ojjenlng 
up  and  their  strong  feeling  of  desire  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Basically,  the  human  mind  wants  to  un- 
derctand  the  reality,  rather  than  to  be  mar- 
ried to  old  Ideas  that  came  out  of  less  than 
full  knowledge. 

Perhaps  when  It  does  we  will  have  a  full 
measure  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  and  tha 
glory  of  answering  Its  challenge. 


Actiac  WUcly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or    COLOEADO 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  automobile  Industry  Is  right, 
the  Denver  Post  states  editorially.  In 
calling  forcefully  for  mandatory  Federal 
safety  standards  for  all  new  motor 
vehicles. 

The  Post  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
revised  Industry  position  will  find  favor 
In  Congress  and  should  remove  all  major 
roAdblocks  to  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive traffic  safety  bUl.  The  paper 
adds: 

In  human  and  economic  terms,  this  Na- 
tion simply  cannot  afford  tc  allow  the  death- 
and-lnjury  rate  to  mount  year  after  yeaur. 

Knowing  that  this  editorial  endorsing 
a   strong   safety    stand,   represents   the 
attitude  of  many,  I  offer  it  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 
Indttstst  Wisslt  Chamoss  S*rrrT  Stand 

The  auto  Industry  has  acted  wisely  In  re- 
veralng  Its  prevloxis  stand  and  calling  force- 
fully for  prompt  establishment  of  manda- 
tarf  Mderal  safety  standards  for  all  new 
motor  vehicles. 

Three  weeks  ago  Industry  leaders  com- 
pletely mlsgaged  the  extent  of  public  concern 
over  car  safety  when  they  told  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  that  they  favored  a 
voluntary  safety  program  with  the  Govern- 
ment "looking  over  our  shoulders." 

Objections  to  this  voluntary  approach  were 
registered  strongly  and  Immediately  Inside 
Congress.  At  that  time,  we  expressed  our 
skepticism  over  the  Industry's  willingness  to 
act  on  car  safety  design  without  Government 
prodding. 

Automotive  Spokesman  John  S.  Bugas 
acknowledged  Tuesday  after  another  con- 
gressional hearing  that  some  of  the  objec- 
tions appeared  to  be  valid.  And  he  empha- 
sized that  the  Industry  was  making  a  serious 
effort  to  meet  these  objections. 

Commendably  now  the  Industry  has  Indeed 
taken  steps — well  beyond  Its  original  per- 
functory endorsement  of  President  Johnson's 
trattc  safety  bill — to  assure  the  public  that 
It  Intends  to  give  high  priority  to  auto  safety 
<lwtgn. 

First.  It  has  removed  the  leading  objection 
to  iU  past  poslUon  by  strongly  urging  the 
Psderml  Government  to  set  mlnlnnim  motor 
vehicle   safety    standards    which.    In    turn. 


would  also  be  adopted  and  enforced  by  the 
States. 

Second,  the  Industry,  with  its  vast  research 
resources,  has  promised  to  take  the  Initiative 
in  cooperating  with  the  Government  on 
safety  standards  for  new  automotive 
products. 

Third,  the  Industry  has  completely  reversed 
an  earlier  request — rejected  by  the  Justice 
Department — for  exemption  from  antitrust 
laws,  and  now  has  agreed  to  work  within  the 
ftamework  of  these  laws  in  cooperating  on 
safety  advances. 

The  revised  industry  position  Is  bound  to 
find  favor  In  Congress,  and  should  remove 
all  major  roadblocks  to  enactment  of  a  com- 
prehensive traffic  safety  bill.  Such  a  meas- 
ure— one  that  will  deal  with  driver  licensing, 
road  Improvements,  stricter  vehicle  Inspec- 
tion, and  the  like,  as  well  as  auto  design — 
has  long  been  needed. 

In  human  and  economic  terms,  this  Nation 
simply  cannot  afford  to  aUow  the  death-and- 
Injury  rate  to  mount  year  after  year. 

Hopefully,  now  that  the  auto  Industry  has 
decided  to  put  Its  full  energy  behind  the 
campaign,  vital  progress  can  be  made  to  re- 
duce fatal  and  maiming  accidents  on  the 
Nation's  highways. 


Mao  Tte-hmg  Slaps  His  Belly  and  Cries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARB:S 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr. 
S.  T.  Tung,  former  president  of  colleges 
at  Peking  and  Kiangsi,  China,  addressed 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
on  April  22  of  this  year,  and  in  my  opin- 
ion made  some  very  worthwhile  con- 
tributions to  the  problems  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  Red  China.  As  reported 
in  the  Commonweath.  his  address  en- 
titled "Mao  Tse-tung  Slaps  His  Belly 
and  Cries:  'A  Bunch  of  Fools,'  in  Reac- 
tion to  American  Peace  Proposals"  fol- 
lows: 
Mao  Tsc-tuno  Slaps  His  Bcixt  and  Crixs: 

"A    Bcmck    or    Pools."    n*    Reaction    to 

Amkkican  Pxack  Paoi>osAi,s 
(Prom   address   by  Dr.   8.  T.   Tung,   former 

president     of     colleges     at     Peking     and 

Klangsl,  China) 

I  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  great  majority  of  American  China  ex- 
perts are  wrong.  You  cannot  really  know  a 
country  with  its  complexity  of  problems  by 
merely  looking  at  it;  that  is  to  say,  by  visit- 
ing it,  or  by  Just  reading  about  it. 

These  scholars  and  their  disciples  have 
given  us  some  new  theories  which  have  as 
much  appeal  to  those  who  are  unacqiialnted 
with  Chinese  affairs  as  the  agrarian  reform- 
er fiction  of  the  past. 

One  such  theory  Is  that  Red  China  is  more 
Confucian  than  Communist.  "Communist 
China,  like  China  for  a  thousand  years  un- 
der the  emperors  In  Peking."  one  leading 
China  scholar  declared,  "is  still  governed  by 
a  great  Confucian  political  fiction,  the  myth 
of  rule  by  virtue." 

This  la  the  most  astonishing  representa- 
tion of  the  Communist  regime  I  have  ever 
heard. 

aaoa  raaNKLT  bulk  bt  roacs 

U  Confucius  wer«  ailve  and  understood 
Xngllsb,  he  wa>ald  abandon  his  sagely  man- 
ners.  Jump  MP   and  shout  In   protest;    he 


might  even  take  oS  his  slippers  and  bang 
them  on  the  table. 

Even  the  Communists  themselves  do  not 
pretend  to  rule  by  virtue.  They  frankly 
rule  by  brute  force,  massacre.  Jail,  concen- 
tration camps. 

Confucius'  basic  teaching  consists  of  filial 
piety  and  benevolence.  The  Communists 
have  all  along  regarded  these  virtues  as  ob- 
stacles to  their  revolution,  and  have  been 
assiduously  engaged  in  destroying  them. 
The  stories  of  their  Inducing  and  encourag- 
ing the  children  to  betray  and  denounce 
their  parents  and  elders  are  too  many  and 
too  well  known  to  be  denied. 

"WE    ARE    NOT    COMPASSIONATE" MAO 

As  for  benevolence,  in  People's  democratic 
dictatorship.  Mao  Tse-tung  had  the  following 
to  say:  "The  army,  police  and  courts  are  all 
Instruments  of  class  oppression.  •  •  •  They 
are  force,  not  benevolence.  •  •  •  Yes.  sir. 
you  are  right,  we  are  not  compassion- 
ate. •  •  •  It  la  like  dealing  with  the  tiger — 
you  must  either  kill  him  or  he  will  devour 
you." 

Nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  each  other 
than  Confucian  teaching  and  the  ways  of  the 
Communists. 

A  similar  theory  says  that  Red  China's 
behavior  is  in  the  old  traditional  Chinese 
way.  Instead  of  the  Marxist-Leninist  way. 
Mao  Tse-tung  must  have  slapped  his  big 
belly,  laughed  and  cried,  "A  bunch  of  fools. 
Silly  talk  of  lunatics,"  as  he  has  often  done 
In  reacting  to  American  peace  proposals. 

Most  Chinese  people  are  puzzled  by  the 
behavior  of  the  Communists  because  It  is  so 
foreign,  so  fantastic  and  so  unhuman.  The 
Communists  had  a  unique  chance  to  win  the 
support  of  the  Chinese  people,  but  they  threw 
it  away  by  alienating  the  people  at  home 
and  by  arrogance  and  aggression  abroad. 

CHINA'S     PEOPLE     WOULD     LIKE     REEDOM 

A  very  popular  misunderstanding  for  which 
the  China  experts  are  respon^fble  is  that  the 
Chinese  masses,  especially  ttie  peasants,  do 
not  care  for  freedom.  becauseJthey  have  never 
had  any.    This  Is  not  true. 

The  Chinese  people  used  to  have  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom.  They  could  choose 
any  occupation,  live  and  work  In  any  place 
they  liked,  follow  any  religion  or  belief,  orga- 
nize any  society  and  assemble  for  any  purpKDse 
(except,  of  course,  for  rebellion  and  criminal 
action) .  buy  and  own  anything  and  as  much 
of  It  as  they  could  afford,  and  so  on.  In  fact, 
they  were  more  free  in  many  ways  than  the 
people  of  modern  Western  democracies. 

MUCH    FREEDOM    XTNDEK    EMPEItORS 

Although  the  government  system  was  called 
an  autocracy,  the  emperor,  as  the  popular 
saying  goes,  was  as  far  away  as  the  sky  Is 
high. 

The  Government  never  bothered  about  the 
private  life  of  the  people. 

Some  China  scholars  seem  tb  think  that 
if  the  war  is  escalated  to  a  certain  point — 
say  for  instanc^/^rben  Hanoi  and  Haiphong 
are  bombed  or  when  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  troops  cross  the  17th  parallel^ 
Red  China  will  intervene  with  troops  or  vol- 
unteers. This  Implies  that  we  must  not  try 
to  win  the  war,  for  If  we  do.  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  a  major  war  with  Red  China.  To 
avoid  such  a  war,  the  China  experts  propose 
deescalatlon. 

NO    SANCTUABT 

Yet.  paradoxically,  they  are  opposed  to 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam.  Several  ques- 
tions have  to  be  answered : 

1.  How  far  are  we  going  to  deescalate? 

2.  Where  win  the  deescalatlon  lead? 
Shall  we  pull  out  half  of  our  men  from  Viet- 
nam or  two-thirds?  Shall  we  stop  bombing 
North  Vietnam? 

I  am  afraid  that,  if  we  pull  out  two-thirds 
of  our  men.  the  remaining  one-third  would 
eventually  be  either  driven  out  of  Vietnam 
or  annihUatAd  by  the  Vletcong.  If  we  stop 
bombing,  we  would  only  make  It  easier  for 
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North  Vietnam  to  replenish  men  and  supply 
the  south.  It  might  be  better  to  withdraw 
right  away  than  to  deescalate. 

Fundamentally  the  trouble  Is  that  China 
scholars  have  misjudged  the  reason  why  Red 
China  has  not  intervened  with  troops  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  not  that  the  war  has  not 
been  escalated  enough  but  because  the  lead- 
ers in  Peking  know  that  they  cannot  get 
away  with  it  If  they  intervene.  The  true 
deterrent  is  the  pronouncement  of  the 
United  States  that  she  will  not  recognize  any 
sanctuary  as  In  Korea. 

What  the  Commiuilsts  dread  most  Is  that 
the  United  States  will  unleash  Chinese  troops 
from  Taiwan  if  Red  China  Intervenes  in 
Vietnam. 

CHIANG    MIGHT   SUCCEED 

It  Is  hard  for  Americans  to  understand  why 
Red  China  with  700  million  people  and  a 
2.500.000-man  army  should  be  afraid  of  Tai- 
wan with  only  12  million  people  and  a  600,- 
000-man  army.  The  answer  is  that  the  Com- 
munists know  that  they  cannot  trust  their 
army  and  people  once  a  war  breaJts  out  in 
their  homeland. 

In  the  days  of  Korea,  the  remnants  of  the 
Nationalists'  army  were  thoroughly  demoral- 
ized, but  they  now  number  600,000  and  are 
well  equipped  and  trained  by  the  Americans. 

OPEN  YOUR  DOOR  TO  THE  BANDITS 

In  the  days  of  Korea,  the  Chinese  people 
still  had  Ulusions  as  to  the  Communists. 
Since  then,  they  not  only  have  been  thor- 
oughly disillusioned  but  have  long  been 
anxious  to  throw  off  the  Communist  yoke. 

What,  you  will  ask,  if  Red  China  does 
intervene?  My  answer  is:  unleash  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  troops,  and  pull  up  the  root  of 
all  the  troubles  in  Asia. 

Some  China  experts  will  cry  out.  "Oh, 
no."  But  It  can  and  should  be  done.  Chiang 
has  declared  countless  times  that  he  is  able 
to  liberate  the  mainland  without  a  single 
American  soldier,  but  with  only  American 
moral  support  and  logistic  supply.  Why  do 
we  always  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  him,  but  jump 
at  every  nonsense  the  Communists  may 
emit? 

The  policy  of  containment  but  not  isola- 
tion, recommended  by  some  scholars,  means 
that  we  should  continue  to  resist  Red  China's 
aggressive  actions  but  also  should  recognize 
that  regime  and  allow  it  to  Join  the  United 
Nations. 


allst  China  agree  to  U.N.  membership  of  two 
Chinas? 

Answer.  Definitely  not. 

Question.  How  woiUd  U.N.  admission  of 
Red   China   affect   Nationalist   China? 

Answer.  Would  withdraw  from  U.N.  and 
Red  China  would  capture  Taiwan.  Then  12 
million  people  would  be  either  klUed  or  sent 
to  forced  labor. 

Question  (Ray  Walters).  Chinese  leaders 
Interested  In  communism  or  power? 

Answer.  Depends  on  what  you  mean  by 
"communism."  It's  not  as  Senator  Fut- 
BRicHT  believes  it  is.  They're  interested  in 
power — they  can  kill  anybody,  they're  su- 
preme— why  shouldn't  they  like  that? 

Question.  Would  Red  ClUna,  as  part  of 
U.N.  abide  by  resolutions? 

Answer.  No— they'd  use  it  as  a  tool  for 
struggle. 

Question  (R.  Cathcart).  If  Red  Chinese 
troops  entered  North  Vietnam  might  not 
North  Vietnamese  turn  against  them? 

Answer.  In  past,  Vietnam  was  a  trlbutory 
to  Chinese  Emperor — but  not  a  colony.  It's 
so  much  baloney  that  they'd  fight. 

Question  (Martin  Mackey) .  Hundreds  of 
millions  killed  In  China?  Famine?  War 
casualties? 

Answer.  Tens  of  millions  of  executions. 
In  1952  there  were  an  estimated  15  million 
executions — not  casualties  of  war.  In  the 
cities— Hankow,  Shanghai.  Nanking— there 
were  many  days  when  200.  300.  1,000  a  day 
were  executed — this  from  smuggled  Commu- 
nist documents.  But  the  real  killing  was 
in  the  countryside — and  there  are  no  records 
Question  (Roy  P.  Newell).  What  country 
will  be  first  to  achieve  a  "Great  Society"? 

Answer.  Not  China.  The  United  States- 
it's  a  great  country  and  I  have  deep  faith 
in  it. 
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Hawaii  Extends  Helping  Hand  to  the  Viet- 
namese Throngh  25th  Infantry  Division 


TWO-CHINA  POLICY  WON'T  WORK 

Actually  this  Is  nothing  more  than  the 
old  two-China  policy  formulated  in  different 
words.  It  Is  entirely  impracticable  because 
both  the  Nationalists  and  the  Communists 
are  opposed  to  it. 

To  follow  this  policy  would  be.  as  the 
Chinese  proverbs  say,  to  "open  your  door 
to  usher  in  the  bandits." 

Chinese  communism  is  like  a  plague.  It 
is  less  dangerous  to  Isolate  it  than  to  as- 
sociate with  it.  The  experiences  of  Russia, 
India,  Indonesia,  should  teach  us  a  lesson. 

ANSWERS    TO    WRITTEN    QUESTIONS    PROM    FLOOK 

Question.  Do  oveseas  Chinese  support 
Communist  China? 

Answer.  Most  are  opposed. 

Question  (W.  K.  Potts).  Does  Communist 
China  really  want  to  get  into  the  U.N.? 

Answer.  Only  on  their  own  terms.  They 
fear  their  delegates  will  defect. 

Question  (M.  L.  Ulrlch).  Any  direct  evi- 
dence Red  Chinese  Government  fears  dis- 
loyalty? 

Answer.  Can't  take  poll  but  can  judge 
from  evidence,  experiences,  background — put 
yourselves  In  their  position.  There's  no  free- 
dom, constant  famine,  etc. 

Question  (J.  C.  RusseU).  Should  Nation- 
alist Chinese  Army  on  Formosa  be  used  In 
Vietnam? 

Answer.  Yes — but  not  In  Vietnam — In 
China.    Would  fight  better  at  home. 

Question  (W.  H.  KepUnger).  Will  Natton- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
war  in  wliich  we  are  engaged,  and  there 
are  many  features  which  perhaps  make 
it  different  from  tljj^ other  wars  waged 
in  our  history,  is  tn^  great  emphasis 
placed  on  the  importance  of  not  only 
winning  the  mUitary  battles,  but  also  of 
winning  the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

This  genuine  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Vietnamese  populace  has  been  reiter- 
ated by  President  Johnson  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  all  available  assistance 
programs  are  being  utilized  to  reach  this 
objective.  The  favorable  results  of  these 
various  programs  notwithstanding,  one 
of  our  most  important  sources  for  com- 
municating to  the  South  Vietnamese 
people  our  sincere  intentions  is  the 
American  GI. 

For  thousands  of  Vietnamese,  the  GI 
is  the  only  American  he  will  ever  en- 
counter. What  our  250,000  fighting  men 
say  and  do  is  therefore  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  our  efforts  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  Vietntunese  people. 

Thus,  it  Is  with  great  pride  that  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  VV^ar  Corre- 
spondent Bob  Jones'  heartwarming  ac- 


count of  how  Hawaii's  tough  25th  In- 
fantry Division  is  helping  to  win  the 
battles  on  this  second  front. 

The  Tropic  Lightning  Division  is  su- 
pervising the  distribution  of  $800,000 
worth  of  goods  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
village  of  Chu  Chi,  located  30  miles 
northwest  of  Saigon.  This  fantastically 
large  supply  of  goods,  including  $5,500  in 
cash  and  21  sewing  machines,  was  do- 
nated by  the  patriotic  citizens  of  HawaU 
in  "Operation  Helping  Hand." 

Led  by  capable  Lt.  Col.  Robert  R.  Hicks, 
the  GI's  Intend  to  uphold  the  trust  of 
the  generous  island  donors  by  making 
sure  tliat  every  item  is  distributed  only 
to  the  needy  and  that  it  is  put  to  maxi- 
mum use.  Under  construction  is  a  cen- 
tral warehouse  which  will  store  the  goods 
with  a  full  accounting  and  control  sys- 
tem. Maj.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  com- 
mander of  the  25th  Division,  said  that 
the  men  are  determined  to  keep  the  goods 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  black- 
marketeers  or  the  Vletcong. 

Hence,  the  unit  assigned  to  rebuild 
each  specific  hamlet  will  be  responsible 
for  determining  the  needs  of  its  hamlet 
and  for  withdrawing  the  needed  items 
from  the  warehouse.  The  actual  distri- 
bution of  the  goods  to  the  people  will  be 
handled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials. 

I  congratulate  General  Weyand,  who 
is  well  known  by  Members  of  Congress 
and  am  pleasedjto  submit  for  inclusion 
in  the  Concrh«sional  Record  Reporter 
Bob  Jones'  interesting  report  of  the  25th 
Divisions  major  role  In  waging  tlie 
bloodless  battle  to  win  the  friendship 
and  trust  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  The 
article  appeared  in  the  April  18,  1966. 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

Chu  Chi  Gets  Hawah  Aid 
(B>  Bob  Jones) 
Chu  Chi,   Vietnam.— HawaU 's  "Operation 
Helping  Hand"  is  reaching  out  to  this  needy 
village  30  miles  northwest  of  Saigon. 

Already  some  270  tons  of  goods  donated  In 
the  late  February  campaign  have  arrived  In 
Vietnam.  Four  hundred  boxes  weighing  450 
pounds  apiecejiave  reached  the  25th  Division 
headquarters,  and  another  800  boxes  are  on 
the  docks  at  this  writing. 
About  300  boxes  are  underway  by  ship. 
Far  from  the  riots  and  anti-American  dem- 
onstrations  of  Saigon,  Chu  Chi  is  more  con- 
cerned about  building  a  complete  medical 
center  for  the  district,  finding  an  Instructor 
to  give  dressmaking  classes  to  villagers  and 
virtually  building  Chu  Chi  into  a  model  vil- 
lage. 

It  vrtll  all  be  done,  villagers  hope,  with 
what  HawaU  clUzens  and  civic  groups  do- 
nated imder  "iteration  Helping  Hand"  when 
the  25th  Division  left  the  Islands. 

"It's  been  the  greatest  exhibit  of  help  to 
anyone  I've  ever  witnessed,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Rob- 
ert R.  Hicks,  the  man  in  charge  of  seeing  that 
the  goods  are  dlsttlbuted  where  they  vrtll  do 
the  most  good. 

"The  folks  in  Hawaii  reaUy  took  this  to 
their  hearts,  right  down  to  the  little  kid  with 
17  cents  who  said,  "This  Is  aU  I  have  to 
offer.'  " 

"Helping  Hand"  wont  be  as  spectacular  as 
some  people  may  expect. 

"We  aren't  just  going  to  dump  the  whole 
amount  in  the  viUages  in  one  big  splash  " 
said  Maj.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  25th  Divi- 
sion  commander. 

Instead,  the  goods  will  be  doled  out  strictly 
on  the  basis  of  need,  with  a  full  accounting 
and  control  system  to  make  sure  none  of  the 
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goods  find  their  way  Into  tb«  black  market 
or  tb«  handa  of  the  Vletcong. 

Docatlona  by  Individual  commtinltlea  In 
Hawaii  wont  b«  going  to  specific  villages  here 
and  at  th«  3rd  Brlgadeli  operating  site  near 
Plelku. 

This  Is  how  It  win  work: 

A  guarded  warehouse  Is  going  up  at  Cu 
Chi  where  all  the  goods  (worth  about  $800,- 
000)   are  being  categorized  and  stored. 

Each  unit  within  the  2Sth  Division  has 
been  given  a  hamlet  to  build  up. 

As  an  item  is  shown  to  be  needed  in  the 
bamlet  (paint,  clothes,  shoes,  etc.),  the  unit 
wUl  draw  the  goods  from  the  central  storage 
place  and  allow  Vietnamese  authorities  to 
distribute  it  to  the  people. 

They  don't  Just  hand  out  clojhes  whole- 
sale. It  must  be  on  a  basis  of  need. 

Por  example,  one  of  the  contributions 
here  recently  was  to  10  families  of  Viet- 
namese Army  soldiers  killed  along  with  two 
American  advisers  near  Phuoc  My  In  a  Vlet- 
cong  ambush. 

Clothes  have  been  distributed  In  the 
Catholic  refugee  village  of  Bac  Ha  here,  and 
to  Montagnards  In  the  3rd  Brigade's  are* 
In  the  Central  Vietnam  highlands. 

There  was  $5,500  In  cash  donated  by  people 
In  Hawaii,  and  that  has  gone  into  a  special 
fund  for  village  projects. 

"For  Instance,  the  3rd  Brigade  builds  a 
spillway  for  people  to  utilize  a  stream  to 
wash  and  get  their  water,"  Colonel  Hicks  ex- 
plained. "We  authorize  use  of  funds  for 
that  type  of  project." 

Hawaii's  contribution  probably  will  be 
spilling  out  throughout  Vietnam  for  the 
coming  year  wherever  units  of  the  25th 
Division  operate. 

An  operating  table  and  anesthesia  machine 
donated  by  the  Wahlawa  General  Hocpttal 
will  be  the  nucleus  of  the  planned  medical 
center  at  Cu  Chi. 

All  the  rubber  sandals  collected  are  find- 
ing their  way  to  villagers'  feet. 

Above  all,  the  division  is  trying  to  avoid 
the  kind  of  wholesale  distribution  of  gifts 
which  all  too  often  has  only  a  brief  effect 
In  the  village  or  Is  mistaken  as  a  case  of 
Americans  showing  off  their  wealth. 

The  21  sewing  machines  the  division  got 
before  leaving  will  be  used  for  that  dress- 
making class  here  as  soon  as  an  Instructor 
can  be  fo\md. 


that  the  tables,  entitled  "Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Expenditures  for  the 
Nation"  and  "Per  Capita  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Expenditures  In 
Actual  Prices."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  that  the  permanent 


Dep«rtment$  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  Related  A<en- 
cie$  Appropriation  Bill,  1967 

SPEECH 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

ow  nxiNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4. 1966 

Tlve  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  blU  (H.R.  14745)  making 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day when  the  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  was  being 
debated  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I  made 
reference  to  two  tables  In  addition  to  the 
three  Included  with  my  remarks  on  page 
9343.  but  which  were  excluded  from  the 
printed  record. 

I  therefore  have  unanimous  consent 


Rkcord  on  page  9343^f  May  4,  1966,  be 
so  corrected  as  to  Include  these  two  tables 
immediately  preceding  the  table  entitled, 
"Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Ex- 
penditures as  Percent  of  Gross  National 
Product." 


Health,  education,  and  welfare  expenditures  for  the  Xation 
(Dollar  amountii  in  millions) 
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tures  from 
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public 
funds 

expendi- 
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exponili- 
tures 

1980 

t9.t8S 

$13,008 

$22,993 

$12,443 

$35,436 

43.4 

86.6 

64.7 

35.3 

I95S 

14,  I5« 

18,069 

32,227 

18,861 

81.  (KM 

43.  S 

86.1 

63.1 

36.9 

1980 

24.SR3 

27.620 

62,203 

29,308 

81.S1I 

47.1 

8Z9 

63.9 

36.1 

IS61 

27.079 

30,78»t 

87,864 

31,498 

89,362 

4e.i 

83.2 

64.8 

35.2 

1962 

10,447 

31,857 

62.304 

33,930 

96,234 

48.S 

51.2 

64.8 

35.2 

i«e3 

32, 742 

33,800 

66.542 

36.634 

103, 176 

49.  i 

5a8 

64.4 

35.6 

I««4 

3S,334 

33,823 

71, 1S7 

39,45S 

110,612 

49.  ( 

60.4 

64.4 

35.6 

1$$6 

30.726 

37.691 

77,417 

42,S28 

US,»4S 

81.3 

48.7 

615 

35.5 

Source  of  Data:  U.S.  Deportment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  Sodal  Security  Bulletin,  October  1965. 
NoTC— Table  does  not  include  housinj  expenditures. 

Per  capita  health,  education,  and  welfare  expenditure*  in  actual  pricet 


Population 
(InmlUlous)  ■ 

Per  capita  health,  educatlor 

,  and  welfare  expenditures  In  actual  prices 

r 

Per  capita 

natioiiiil 

Fisralycar 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

State  and 
local 
funds 

Total 
public 
funds 

Private 
funds 

defen.-ie 

expenditures 

in  actiml 

prices 

1980     .  . 

181.7 
165.3 
18a7 
183.8 
18&7 
189.4 
192.1 
196.8 

$234.00 
308.80 
452.00 
48&00 
SIS.  M 
843.00 
874.00 
612.00 

$65.80 
85.40 
135.80 
147.00 
163.20 
172.60 
183.80 
303.  SO 

$85.80 
109.60 
153.20 
167.50 
17a  80 
178.40 
187.20 
192.50 

$151.60 
19S.00 
280.00 
314.80 
334.00 
861.00 
371.00 
3B6.00 

$82.40 
113.80 
163.00 
171.50 
181.  SO 
192.00 
-203.00 
216.00 

favso 

1«,W 

1W)0 

247. 00 
252.50 

1961 

1962 

258.  ,V) 
273.  SO 

1961 

1964 

278.80 
282.00 

1965 

256.50 

'  Souroe:  Department  of  Commerce,  Uurruu  of  the  Census. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OP   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wisconsin 
has  long  had  a  tradition  of  electing  men 
of  great  prestige,  integrity,  and  ability  to 
high  public  office.  Although  my  State 
has  earned  a  reputation  for  its  good 
leadership,  a  few  men  such  as  the  La  Fol- 
lettes  stand  out  as  particularly  note- 
worthy statesmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  Wisconsin  leader  and  statesmen 
as  a  Member  of  this  body.  The  Honor- 
able Clement  Zablocki.  Congressman 
from  the  Fourth  District  of  Wisconsin, 
has  earned  an  enviable  record  over  the 
years  as  a  respected  statesman  in  na- 
tional and  international  affairs.  His 
name  is  weU  known  not  only  in  his  own 
State,  but  also  in  the  cf^iital  cities 
throughout  the  world. 

Recently,  Mr.  John  Wyngaard,  a  noted 
Wisconsin  journalist,  wrote  of  Congress- 
man Zablocki's  outstanding  work  as  a 


Member  of  the  House.    I  commend  that 

article  to  the  attention  of  this  body  and 

include  it  at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

FYom  the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Poet-Crescent, 

May  1,  1966] 

WKCONSIN     REPRESENTATrVE    Is    BRIGHT     SPOT 

IN    FxDERAL    Circles — Clement    Zablocki 

Considered  Underestimated  Politician 
(By  John  Wyngaard) 

Washington. — A  rising  figure  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  In  the  evolu- 
tion erf  the  Nation's  world  policy  Is  one  of  the 
most  underestimated  politicians  ol  his  own 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Clement  Zablocki,  of  Mil- 
waukee, dean  of  the  Wisconsin  Democrats 
In  the  National  Capital  and  second  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Is  commonly 
described  here  as  the  best  Informed  man  Ln 
the  Congress  on  the  problems  of  southeast 
Asia,  site  of  the  cotintry's  mo«t  critical  cur- 
rent military  commitment. 

CHATS    EASILT 

In  Wisconsin  politics  Zablocki  Is  typically 
regarded  as  an  unassuming  representative 
of  a  "safe"  district,  anchored  solidly  In  the 
ethnic  group  loyalties  of  his  constituency. 
Here  he  Is  a  recognized  and  prestigious  in- 
sider In  the  most  Important  government  of 
the  free  world  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Southeast  Asia  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  guides  congressional 
policy  on  Vietnam  and  the  other  danger 
■pota  acroBS  the  broed  Pacific. 
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Zablocki  chats  easily  but  somberly  about 
the  Vietnam  war  and  other  problem  areas  of 
the  National  Government,  as  he  sits  In  his 
handsome  suite  In  the  vast  new  Bayburn 
Office  Building. 

The  18- year  veteran  of  congressional  serv- 
ice is  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  adminlstraUon 
In  Vietnam  policy,  but  he  concedes  that  the 
Nation  made  grievous  errors  years  ago  that 
contribute  to  Its  difficulties  in  southeast  Asia 
today.  But  how  the  United  States  got  Into 
Vietnam  and  whether  it  should  have  become 
Involved  are  now  academic  questions,  he 
observes. 

"Well  be  there  a  long  time,"  he  remarks 
soberly. 

"Well  probably  be  there  as  long  as  we 
have  been  In  Korea,"  he  added,  after  a  pause. 
The  Wisconsin  lawmaker  has  visited  Viet- 
nam and  other  southeast  Asia  coimtries  re- 
peatedly in  the  last  dozen  years,  and  has 
visited  there  during  the  losing  war  waged  by 
the  French  In  their  former  Vietnam  colony. 
Today  he  describes  his  views  as  cautiously 
optimistic. 

WINNING    militarily 

This  country  Is  winning  militarily  In  Viet- 
nam, ho  asserts.  The  mo/  e  difficult  problem 
ultimately  will  be  to  restore  political  sta- 
bility and  a  viable  democratic  government. 
Even  If  the  United  States  should  triumph 
militarily  now,  or  soon,  an  American  presence 
win  be  required  there  for  years  to  establish 
a  reliable  pollUcal  structure,  he  believes. 

Zablocki  In  Wisconsin  politics  to  stand 
aside  from  the  liberal-Intellectual  leadership 
that  dominates  his  party,  but  he  has  estab- 
lished a  position  of  wide  respect  in  the 
Congress. 

"He  has  grown  In  stature  to  a  remarkable 
extent."  commented  a  colleague  who  is  a 
Republican.  "He  U  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  In  the  House  on  foreign  affairs,  and 
one  of  the  hardest  working  Representatives 
here."  A  Zablocki  aid  relates  with  pride 
the  enormous  demand  from  academicians 
and  private  citizens  throughout  the  country 
for  copies  of  the  hearing  reports  that  have 
flowed  from  the  work  of  his  subcMnmlttee 
while  it  has  labored  without  the  enormous 
television  publicity  accorded  to  Senator 
William  Pulbricht's  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POLmCAL   ENVOT  ' 

In  Wisconsin  pollUcs  Zablocki  Is  the  envy 
of  the  professional  politicians  of  both  parties 
because  of  the  phenomenal  success  he  has 
shown  at  the  polls  since  he  came  to  the  State 
senate  as  an  obscure  and  timid  freshman 
24  years  ago.  The  average  Congressman  is 
content  to  win  with  a  56-to-44  margin,  for 
example.  Zablocki  begins  to- wonder  about 
his  home  precinct  relations  when  his  per- 
centage of  the  votes  won  In  his  Milwaukee 
South  Side  dUtrlct  falls  below  70  percent. 
His  beet  campaign  scored  a  margin  of  more 
than  74  percent,  which  ranks  it  with  some 
of  the  party  constituencies  of  the  Deep  South 
in  ratio  of  electoral  support. 

The  Congressman  was  one  of  the  earliest 
Wisconsin  backers  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  and  maintains  a  close  relation- 
ship with  Senator  Robert  Kennedt  as  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  Kennedy  family  politi- 
cal forces.  Zablocki  was  a  man  to  be  reck- 
oned with  when  the  late  President  ruled  In 
the  White  House  and  Robert  Kennedy  was 
the  chief  patronage  officer. 

Today  his  position  is  somewhat  less  sure 
in  that  regard.  A  forthcoming  test  of  his 
Influence  may  be  offered  In  the  selection  of  a 
new  Federal  district  Judge  for  the  newly  au- 
thorized third  branch  of  the  eastern  Wiscon- 
sin district.  Zablocki  is  supporting  the  can- 
didacy of  an  old  Milwaukee  friend.  Sena- 
tors Nelson  and  Proxmihe,  according  to  the 
prevailing  Impression  here,  may  have  other 
ideas  on  that  selection,  expected  to  be  made 
soon  by  President  Johnson 
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had  dreams 
Like    other   politicians    in   their   younger 
years,    Zablocki    once    dreamed    of    higher 
place.    In  the  1957  special  election  to  choose 
a  successor  for  the  seat  of  the  late  Senator 
Joseph   R.   McCarthy,   Zablocki  sought   the 
Democratic  Party  nomination,  but  lost  deci- 
sively to  Proxmire.  who  benefitted  from  his 
three  previous  statewide  campaigns  for  the 
governorship.    Since  that  time  Zablocki  has 
concentrated  upon  carving  the  kind  of  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  can  be 
made  with   long  tenure  assured   by   a  safe 
district.    The  Congressman  does  not  mention 
It.  but  colleagues  and  associates  know  that 
he  has  looked  forward  to  winning  the  chair- 
manship of  the  House  committee.    Recently 
It   appeared   that   It  was   within  his  grasp 
when    Representative    Thomas    Morgan,    of 
Pennsylvania,  the  chairman,  scouted  the  pos- 
sibilities   of    running   for    Governor    In    his 
State.     But  Morgan  changed  his  mind  and 
apparently   will   run   for   reelection    to    the 
House  in  the  fall. 

The  chunky,  affable,  53-year-old  political 
veteran  has  already  served  longer  as  a  Wis- 
consin Representative  than  any  other  WU- 
consln  man  ever  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  and  in  a  higher  ranking  capacity  than 
any  Wisconsin  Democrat  has  had  in  modern 
times. 

long  tenure 
Given  his  age  and  the  electoral  history  of 
his  district,  he  can  probably  look  forward  to 
tenure  exceeding  that  of  the  most  success- 
ful Representatives  his  State  has  sent  to  the 
Congress  in  the  past. 

After  a  half  hour  of  pleasant  chatting 
with  the  Wisconsin  statehouse  hand  who 
knew  him  long  ago  In  Madison,  the  Con- 
gressman politely  suggested  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  be  stirring. 

The  bell  has  signaled  for  a  quorum  call, 
he  explained,  and  besides  he  was  heading  for 
home  in  the  evening  to  make  a  couple  of 
speeches. 

The  way  to  keep  a  district  safe,  he  seemed 
to  be  saying,  is  to  continue  to  cultivate  It 
with  love  and  attention. 


Rt.  Re?.  Theodore  E.  I  McCarrick  In- 
stalled as  Fifth  Presiddntvj^f  Catholic 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  POUNCOABREU 

RESIDENT   COMMISSIONER    PROM    PT7EBTO   RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  POLANCO-ABREU.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  February  2.  1966,  the  Right  Reverend 
Theodore  E.  McCarrick  was  instaUed  as 
the  fifth  president  of  Catholic  University 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Ponce,  P.R.  Catholic 
University  is  indeed  honored  to  follow 
the  direction  of  such  a  brilliant  scholar, 
able  teacher,  and  religous  leader  as  Mon- 
signor  McCarrick.  His  inauguration  was 
regarded  as  an  outstanding  educational 
event  in  Puerto  Rico.  'i 

I  am  sure  that  Monsignor  McCarrick 
wiU  prove  to  be  a  skilled  architect  in 
maintaining  and  strengthening  Catholic 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  which,  as  he 
describes  it,  is  a  bridge  over  which  infor- 
mation, understanding  and  culture  will 
flow  in  two  directions  in  the  context  of 
communication  of  an  Inter-American 
civilization. 
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The  inaugural  ceremony  was  attended 
by:  the  apostolio- delegate;  bishops  from 
the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico;  the 
board  of  trustees;  priests  and  sisters  from 
various  communities;  representatives  of 
the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico;  repre- 
sentatives of  colleges  and  universities 
from  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico- 
faculty,  administration,  and  students  of 
Catholic  University  of  Puerto  Rico-  many 
other  distinguished  guests,  and  friends 
and  family  of  the  new  president 

Monsignor   McCarrick's   address    fol- 
lows: 

The  Inattgttral  Address  or  the  Right 

Reverend  Theodore  E.  McCarrick 
Since  so  many  of  otir  guests  here  today 
would  be  more  comfortable  if  I  were  to  speak 
in  English,  I  shall  at  least  begin  in  that  lan- 
guage, so  that  I  may  bid  them  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  It  is  of  course  always  dangerous 
to  single  out  any  group  or  groups  for  special 
mention  on  an  occasion  such  as  this,  but  I 
feel  bound  to  express  a  personal  gratitude  to 
some  of  those  who  have  honored  the  univer- 
sity and  its  president  by  their  presence  here 
today.  In  the  first  place  omi  gratitude  goes 
to  the  representative  of  His  Holiness,  Pope 
PaiU.  His  Excellency  Archlblshop  Clarizio. 
The  ties  that  bind  this  university  to  the  Holy 
Father  are  Innumerable  and  they  are  ties  of 
love  and  deep  fiUal  respect  and  admiration. 
I  know  that  Archbishop  Clarizio  will  convey 
to  His  Holiness  to  this  new  missionary  Paul 
who  guides  the  barque  of  Peter  in  these  cri- 
tical days,  the  homage  of  our  fidelity  and  the 
promise  of  our  prayers. 

May  I  next  single  out  the  many  represent- 
atives of  the  government  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  who  are  with  us  today 
led  by  the  very  dlstingxUshed  secretary  of 
education  himself  who  comes  as  personal 
representative  of  the  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  our  own  board  of  trustees,  of  course 
who  are  in  a  very  real  sense,  "In  their  own 
house"  have  honored  us  by  their  presence 
and  by  their  unfailing  Interest  in  the  future 
of  the  university.  My  colleagues  the  iresi- 
dents  of  institutions  of  higher  educatlotfand 
many  delegates  from  unlversiUes  aU  over 
North  America  who  are  here  in  such  amaz- 
ing number,  even  in  view  of  the  weather  in 
the  north,  and  our  distinguished  guests  from 
all  parts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  States,  by 
their  presence  among  us  offer  a  gracious 
compliment  to  the  accomplishments  of  my 
predecessors  here,  and  a  much  valued  en- 
couragement to  him  who  must  follow  in  the 
giant  steps  that  they  have  traced. 

For  I  see  myself  as  the  heir  of  giants.  The 
four  rectors  who  have  giUded  this  university 
in  her  18  years  of  history  have  each  left  the 
Imprint  of  their  generous  service,  the  bril- 
liant scholarship  of  Monsignor  Murga,  the 
amazing  vision  of  Father  Ferree,  the  orga- 
nlaatlonal  ability  of  Father  Stanley,  the 
painstaking  devotion  of  Father  Mueller 
these  have  planted  well  In  the  past.  But  the 
time  of  planting  is  never  over. 

I  have  great  faith  in  this  university  which 
is  to  say  that  I  have  great  faith  in  my  col- 
leagues, the  members  of  the  faculty  and  in 
the  student  body.  We,  all  of  us  together  are 
the  university,  and  together  as  we  have  said 
so  often,  with  the  help  of  God's  grace  shall 
strive  to  do  great  things  here  In  this  much 
loved  Puerto  Rico.  Let  me  add  Just  one 
word  of  personal  graUtude  to  the  faculty. 
The  graclousness  with  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me,  your  enthusiasm  and  your  devo- 
tion to  this  alma  mater,  and  your  whole- 
hearted encouragement  has  been  a  source  of 
great  Joy  to  this  newcomer  and  has  made 
him  very  much  at  home,  as  together  we  try 
to  build  for  tomorrow  while  we  meet  the 
challenges  of  today. 

In  a  world  whose  greatest  preoccupation 
Is  the  need  for  understanding  every  unl- 
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v«r«lty  become*  at  once  the  hope  of  the 
present  and  the  key  to  the  future.  In  this 
context  the  University  becomes  a  bridge,  a 
connection  point,  not  only  for  the  trans- 
mission of  the  Information  which  man  needs 
to  live,  but  also  for  the  development  In  him 
at  the  understanding  which  man  needs  to 
live  with  his  neighbor.  This  Is  the  essential 
function  of  the  school,  at  whatever  level  It 
may  exist:  that  It  serve  to  promote  and  foeter 
In  Its  students  the  ability  to  understand  each 
other:  to  enter  Into  a  meaningful  communi- 
cation with  those  whose  lives  they  touch. 

The  school  must  transmit  knowledge,  of 
course,  but  It  must  never  cease  to  be  the 
seed-ground  of  that  understanding  which  Is 
communication's  eldest  child;  understand- 
ing of  himself,  through  which  the  man  comes 
to  know  himself  for  what  he  Is  and  what  be 
can  be,  understanding  of  his  fellows  through 
which  he  develops  the  relationships  which 
nukke  him  truly  human,  and  understanding 
of  his  creator,  through  which  he  Is  exalted 
In  a  mystery  of  Godliness  to  become  truly  a 
dwelling  place  of  the  divine. 

This  communication,  the  fostering  and 
development  of  which  Is  the  task  of  the 
University,  is  not  merely  in  words  and 
sjrmboLs.  but  more  importantly  in  ideas  and 
values  and  through  it  each  university  as- 
sumes the  nature  of  a  bridge  between  peo- 
ples, between  cultures  and  between  genera- 
tions. If  this  bridge  is  strong,  it  will  carry 
the  wisdom  of  the  past  to  the  commitment 
of  the  future.  If  It  is  flexible  and  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  needs  of  its  burden,  neither 
buckling  under  the  weight  of  tradition,  nor 
snapping  in  the  winds  of  change,  then  it  can 
be  admired  for  Its  relevance  as  well  as  re- 
spected for  its  stobilityr  And  if  It  facilitates 
the  movement  of  the  pioneer  to  still  not 
completely  charted  banks,  then  it  fulfills  its 
mission  with  distinction  and  makes  a  con- 
tribution to  both  shores  of  the  sea  of  time. 

Our  university  is  a  bridge  in  an  even  deeper 
sense.  Here  at  the  crossroads  of  two  cultures 
and  at  the  cradle  of  a  third,  reaping  the 
harvest  of  Hispanic  humanism  and  North 
American  enterprise,  and  basking  in  the  sun- 
light of  an  ever-developing  Puerto  Rico  cul- 
ture which  Is  the  heir  and  the  artisan  of 
the  two,  the  Catholic  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  dedicated  in  a  profound  manner  to 
the  advancement  of  understanding  and  the 
fostering  of  communication  in  the  context 
of  an  Inter-Amerlcan  civilization. 

Three  threads  weave  through  the  tapestry 
of  this  center  of  learning,  each  of  them  add- 
ing a  special  excellence  to  the  harmony  of 
the  pattern  of  the  whole:  The  deep  spiritu- 
ality and  profound  humanism  of  Spain,  the 
openness  and  sympathetic  warmth  of  our  en- 
chanting fellow  citizens,  the  drive  and  gen- 
erous purpose  of  the  Nofth  American.  On 
these  we  count  for  today  and  for  tomorrow. 
On  these,  as  president  and  rector  of  this 
university,  I  am  content  to  keep  the  bridge 
and  to  work  on  toward  an  even  further 
shore. 

Let  me,  on  the  day  of  taking  formal  pos- 
session of  my  new  responsibilities,  choose 
my  heroes  for  this  encounter.  For  every 
man  has  the  right  to  his  heroes.  For  the 
first.  I  choose  a  Spaniard,  a  man  little  re- 
membered but  worthy  of  great  renown,  a 
man  of  adventure  and  of  singular  apostolic 
aeal,  the  first  bishop,  the  first  successor  of 
the  HKMtles  to  come  to  the  New  World — 
Don  Alonso  Manso — who  established  the 
church  in  Puerto  Rico  In  1511,  and  ruled  It 
with  prudent  wisdom  for  a  quarter -century. 
He  shall  be  my  first  hero  and  I  shall  pray 
for  a  double  portion  of  this  dynamic  spirit. 
For  the  second.  I  choose  a  man  of  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  him  also,  the  years  have  not 
given  the  judgment  of  greatness  wtilch  he 
dsMTves. 

The  first  native  Puerto  Rlcan  to  be  raised 
to  the  episcopate,  a  man  of  infinite  charity. 
whose  pastoral  care  for  the  poor  was  the 
moving  focus  of  bis  life.  I  shall  choose  the 


saintly  Juan  Alejo  de  Arlzmendl  as  my  hero 
and  pray  for  his  charity  and  the  deep  un- 
derstanding of  people  that  was  his  gift.  For 
the  third  In  time  of  my  heroes  I  shall  choose 
the  man  whose  vision  and  whose  endless 
courage  transformed  a  canefield  into  a  great 
university,  whose  devotion  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  Its  people  yields  to  no  man.  and  who 
this  very  afternoon  received  from  this  re- 
joicing alma  mater,  to  him  a  grateful  alma 
fiUa  the  salute  of  a  new  foundation  In 
stone  which  bears  his  name.  I  shall  choose 
as  my  third  hero  James  Edward  McManus 
and  I  shall  pray  for  vision  and  courage  like 
his. 

So  may  I  commend  to  your  good  prayers, 
the  hooes  of  this  fifth  president  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  Puerto  Rico.  May  the 
Lord  give  to  this  administration,  to  me  and 
my  colleagues  on  whom  I  count  so  heavily, 
a  growth  In  wisdom  and  grace  and  strength 
that  we  may  Indeed,  continue  to  build  this 
bridge  between  the  cultures  of  north  an 
south,  that  we  may  promote  to  an  ever-more 
fruitful  degree  the  communication  necessary 
for  the  full  development  of  man  and  of 
states,  and  that  our  devotion  to  the  service 
of  Ood,  of  his  church  and  of  Puerto  Rico  may 
ever  grow  in  the  years  He  gives  us,  that  we 
may  promise  on  this  day  of  the  Candelaria, 
the  feast  of  light,  to  work  in  the  light,  as 
men  who  love  the  light. 


'Old  RealiHes  and  New  Myths"  Gives  Us 
Excellent  Reasons  Why  the  United 
States  Is  in  South  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5. 1966 

Mr,  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  Congrress  a  very  fine, 
perceptive  article  on  America's  actions 
and  policies  in  South  Vietnam  and  our 
Nation's  goal  of  world  peace  for  all  time. 
The  article  was  written  for  Impact 
Magazine  of  Vanderbllt  University  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Louisiana — the  Honorable  Hale 
BoGGS,  majority  whip  of  the  House  of 
Representatives . 

Representative  Hale  Boggs  has  done  a 
splendid  job  of  separating  myth  from 
reality  in  our  policy  toward  southeast 
Asia  and  Communist  China.  I  commend 
him  for  this  incisive  article,  and  I  recom- 
mend It  to  all  my  fellow  colleagues. 

His  article  was  a  contribution  to  the 
discussions  on  national  issues  and  prob- 
lems held  at  the  annual  impact  sym- 
posium on  the  Vanderbllt  University 
campus.  The  symposium  was  held  on 
April  1-2,  1966,  and  prominent  figures 
from  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world  came  to  Vanderbllt's  campus  fn 
Nashfille,  Tenn..  to  participate  In  the 
weekend  seminar. 

Congressman  Boccs'  article,  "Old  Re- 
alities and  New  Myths,"  follows: 
Old  RsALrms  and  Nrw  Mttrs 
( By  Hai,b  Bogcs  ) 

<NoT». — The  author,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Louisiana 
(New  Orleans).  Is  majority  whip  of  the 
House  and  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Foreign  BcononUc  Policy.) 


On  February  22  of  this  year,  I  was  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  listening  to  my  lovely 
colleague  from  Hawaii.  Congresswoman 
Patsy  Mink,  recite  President  George  Wash- 
ington's famed  Farewell  Address  of  Septem- 
ber 17,  1796,  to  the  cltlaens  of  our  young 
Republic.  It  Is  tradition  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  that  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  be  delivered  each  year  on  his  birth- 
day (February  22)  and  that  no  regular 
business   be   conducted   on   that   day. 

As  MI'S.  Mink  read  this  famous  address. 
I  pondered  on  the  words,  wondering  how  best 
to  mnlce  them  applicable  to  today's  world. 
One  theme  was  emphasized  In  the  speech: 
that  of  maintaining  strict  neutrality  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Old  World  (E^irope) — of  avoid- 
ing any  alliances  with  one  country  or  group 
of  countries  In  opposition  to  others.  Euro- 
pean nations  were  laways  engaged  In  bitter 
Intrigue,  quarrels  and  warfare.  Besides,  the 
16  States  of  the  new  United  States  of  America 
were  far  removed  from  Europe,  protected 
by  a  vast  Atlantic  Ocean,  Washington  had 
noted. 

"Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar 
a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand 
upon  a  foreign  ground?  "  Washington  had 
said. 

When  Mrs.  Mink  read  those  words,  "Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  a  foreign 
ground?"  I  thought  of  our  country's  direct 
invlovement  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  For 
a  moment,  I  wondered  how  these  words — 
this  admonition  of  President  Washington — 
could  apply  to  the  world  we  live  In  today. 
Washington  had  addressed  his  advice  and 
counsel  to  his  fellow  countrymen  almost  170 
years  ago — and  he  had  spoken  wisely  for 
the  young  America  of  that  day — but  his 
recommendations  probably  would  be  far 
different  in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

Washington  undoubtedly  would  have  t-iken 
a  different  view  now,  I  thought. 

Of  myself,  I  asked:  What  is  Americas  new 
global  challenge?  What  course  must  we 
pursue  today  and  in  the  decades  ahead  to 
safeguard  that  liberty  and  freedom  we  hold 
so  dear? 

The  answer  should  begin  with  a  recitation 
of  why  the  United  States  once  again  has 
chosen  to  "quite  our  own  to  stand  upon  a 
foreign  ground?" — specifically,  to  stand  In 
South  Vietnam.  For  Vietnam  represents  our 
immediate  global  challenge.  Our  success  or 
failure  there  will  determine  whether  we  shall 
maintain  or  abdicate  our  role  as  leader  of  the 
free  world  and  maybe  ultimately  whether 
we  shall  survive  as  a  nation. 

The  United  States  has  not  sought  to  as- 
sume the  arduous  and  heavy  mantle  of  world 
leadership — and  we  seek  no  material  gain 
for  doing  so.  But  destiny  and  circumstances 
have  thrust  it  upon  us,  and  meet  it  we  must, 
meet  It  we  will. 

The  righteousness  of  our  course  and  our 
goals  for  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  are 
made  all  the  more  emphatic  and  vivid  by  a 
personal  visit  to  that  stricken  land.  Such 
a  visit  it  was  my  pleasure  to  make  last  De- 
cember. What  I  heard  and  saw  there — from 
both  the  officials  of  our  Government  and 
those  of  South  Vietnam — has  Imbued  me 
with  a  firm  conviction  In  our  cause. 

If  we  could  put  aside  the  humanitarian 
and  moral  aspects  of  our  Involvement  In 
South  Vietnam  (which  we  can't  do) — If  we 
would  dare  to  lay  aside  our  firm  belief  In 
the  right  of  the  people  of  any  nation  to 
choose  freely  and  without  fear  their  own 
form  of  government  and  their  own  leaders 
(which  we  won't  do) — the  fact  stUl  remains 
that  It  Is  In  the  l>est  Interests  of  our  own 
country  to  remain  in  South  Vietnam  until 
a  Just  and  honorable  peace  is  attained  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 

Thus,  we  are  not  at  all  in  disagreement 
with  the  Father  of  our  Country  in  his  Pare- 
well  Address.  For  Washington  offered  spe- 
cific admonitions  and  suggestions  for  policy 
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and  courses  of  action  for  the  young  Republic 
and  he  did  so  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time.  But  his  recom- 
mendations wore  designed  for  a  far  different 
world,  I  thought,  «*"iBrei« 

Then,  why  are  we  In  Vietnam?     Why  are 
Americans  fighting  and  dying  there? 

In  summation,  we  are  there  not  only  be- 
cause It  Is  right,  but  also  because  we  wish 
to  avoid  the  Inevitable  horrors  of  world  war 
III.  As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  noted 
recently  on  a  television  program  with  me 
•we  must  Jjold  on  to  the  lessons  we  learned 
from  before  World  War  n  because  we're  not 
going  to  have  the  chance  to  draw  many  les- 
sons from  world  war  HI— there  won't  be 
enough  left  to  do  so."  In  short,  we  must 
act  With  firmness  and  purpose  now,  and  this 
we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  in  order  to  prevent 
world  war  III  .  f      ^^^. 

You  have  read  recently  that  much  of  Amer- 
ican   foreign   policy   should   be   changed   to 

«!f.».'     .f  r^""^  ^^^^^<^  "old  myths  and  new 

realities."     In  truth.  I  believe  that  our  for- 

e  gn  po  ley  is  best  served  by  following  the 

old  realities  and  discarding  the  new  nfyths 

The  first  new  myth  is  that  communism  is 

now  quiescent  and  has  lost  Its  militant  and 

aggressive  character.     But  the  old  reallty- 

the    truth— Is    that    the    Communist    world 

particularly    Red    China.    Is   still    predatory 

Communist  States,  particularly  Red  China 

plan   to  move   Into   and   conquer   their   less 

powerful  neighbors.    It  Is  Communist  ^ml 

today,  more  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which 

casts  covetous  eyes  around  her,  particularly 

at  the  small  nations  of  Latin  America,  Africa 

n^u^J^    ..    ^^    method    now   employed    is 

ca  led   a     war   of   national   liberation."   but 

inmtr^!?^''^^  a  transparent  cloak  to  disguise 

t?m„.      °r'.^l!*"'^"'°°'  espionage  and  some- 

goverU^m.^^'    ''"'''^'°"    °'    ^^^    «»«""K 

«„!?*  f""^"  "^*  '"y**"  '«  **^^<^  resistance  to 
aggression  is  an  outmoded  policy  no  loneer 

^^n-^^^l^''  "^^^"'  '"  ^^«  ^°'-'d  Of  the  lite 
thfiT  u^^°"*  reallty-the  truth-Is  that 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  must 
continue  to  defend  freedom  around  the  globe 

tuh  ?  ^^'f  ®'"**''  ""^^  ^"*»»  Vietnam  that 
Wish  to  be  free,  but  lack  the  power  to  combat 
their  aggressive  Communist  neighbors 

The  other  hard  reality  is  that  If  wefaU  in 
the  task  we  have  so  boldly  performed  so 
wel  for  20  years,  the  Inevitable  res™ t  win 
^„.^  .**??.''  "*  "'^^^  ^^""^  Minister  Cham- 
moT  ^    ****  appeasement   of   the   l"e 

vi^]?L^"'^V"^  aggression  now,  we  are  pro- 
viding the  only  possible  path  to  achievement 
of  a  lasting  peace  for  all  mankind 

Un?t^"^;  l*""?  "  ^^"^  "^^  "^y^^  *^«t  the 
y^it  ^^"^  '*  "  P*P«'  "K"-"  that  this 
great  country  will   prove  unwilling  to  bear 

l^m^  fVt  ^'  Z"''."  'e^'J^ohlp.  The  old 
stritii";  truth-is  that  we  have  demon- 
strated our  resolve  to  bear  this  burden  for 
ZZ  *i  ?"*"*•■  °'  *  century.  Today,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  majority  of  the  Con- 

f^'th^'Ifn'/'^".'^"^'^"'^  P«°P'e  ««  "how. 
ing  their  determination  to  continue  to  pay 
the  necessary  price  "to  assure  the  survlv^ 
and  the  success  of  liberty,"  as  President  Ken- 
nedy stated  in  his  Inaugural  address. 
hiZ^^'k  'Jf"'  ^  ""*"""  ****t  America's  Imme- 
^nfh  V?  l*""^*  ^  ^  °''*^*''  ^^-^  the  people  of 
^  th  y^!^"""^  ^  J"^*  '»°'*  honorable  peace 
rnr^  \  ^^''^  °^y  freely  choose  their  own 
form  of  government.  Secretary  Rusk  said 
on  our  television  show  that  "people  In  the 
Communist  world  (In  Eastern  Europe  to  be 
exact)  have  told  me  themselves  that  the 
movi  S"f^tlon  in  the  world  today  is  how  to 
move  Pelplng  to  peaceful  coexistence  " 

Nothing  points  up  this  challenge  more  de- 
"'"'?'y  ,^*^"^„the  worlds  Of  President  Ken- 

w?tL^  ^l/"'"'^''  Khrushchev  agreed  to 
withdraw  the  Soviet  missiles  from  duba.  I 
recall  this  experience  as  vividly  as  any  of  my 
life.  You  remember  that  Congress  had  Just 
adjourned    (October.   1962)    and  most   of  u. 
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had  gone  home.  Then  President  Kennedy 
after  learning  of  this  very  grave  threat  to 
our  country  and  the  whole  world,  summoned 
back  to  Washington  aU  the  Congressional 
eadere.  For  one  terrible  week  our  Nation 
looked  down  the  nuclear  gun  barrel  Then 
on  the  Monday  after  the  Sunday  in  which 
Khrushchev  verote  his  letter  to  President 
Kennedy,  indicating  his  capitulation  and  his 
readiness  to  withdraw  the  missiles  from  Cuba 
President  Kennedy  said  to  us: 

"We  have  resolved  one  of  the  great  crlsM 
of  mankind.  The  military  threat  of  Russia 
is  now  receding.  The  threat  now  will  come 
from  Communist  China  when  she  develops 
the  hydrogen  bomb." 

Two  years  later,  almost  to  the  day,  gathered 
in  the  same  room  were  almost  the  same  peo- 
ple including  the  leaders  of  the  Congr^s 
■rms  time  we  were  there  to  hear  President 
Johnson  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
Of  Staff  brief  us  on  the  explosion  of  the  first 
nuclear  device  by  Communist  China  Many 
questions  were  directed  at  Secretary  Rusk 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara 
One  prevailed  above  all  the  others 

What  threat  does  this  pose  to  the  free 
world?  The  answer  came  back,  sharp  and 
clear:  Very  little  as  of  now,  because  of  the 
Chinese  lack  of  a  deUvery  system  for  nuclear 
weapons:  but  a  very  major  and  dangerous 
one  10  years  or  more  from  now,  baring  no 
change  in  the  aggressive  and  miUtant  leader- 
ship now  dominant  in  Red  China 

Throughout  this  briefing  my  mind  kept 
going  back  to  President  Kennedy's  state- 
ment :  that  the  world  would  be  relatively  safe 
until  such  time  as  Communist  China  de- 
velops the  hydrogen  bomb  and  a  deUvery 
system  for  it.  '' 

So  the  immediate  task  Is  to  secure  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  a  Just  and  honor- 
able peace,  under  freedom  and  Justice 

But  the  ultimate  challenge— the  ultimate 
goal— Is  to  secure  for  all  mankind  a  genuine 
lasting  peace.  Man  is  making  great  strides 
in  conquering  space,  combating  and  reduc- 
ing disease,  prolonging  life,  providing  more 
education  for  more  people,  and  realizing  other 
advances  in  many  spheres  of  human  activity. 
I  think  that  President  Kennedy  best 
summed  up  what  we  mean  about  world  peace 
when  he  said,  in  one  of  his  greatest  speeches' 
given  at  American  University,  in  Washington 
DC,  on  June  10,  1963: 

"What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean?  What 
kind  of  peace  do  we  seek?  Not  a  Pax  Ameri- 
cana enforced  on  the  world  by  American 
weapons  of  war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave 
or  the  security  of  the  slave,  1  am  talking 
about  genuine  peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that 
makes  life  on  earth  worth  living,  the  kind 
that  enables  men  and  nations  to  grow  and 
to  hope  and  to  build  a  better  life  for  their 
children— not  merely  peace  for  Americans 
but  peace  for  all  men  and  women;  not  merely 
peace  in  our  time,  but  peace  for  all  time  " 
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disarmament  Pled  Pipers.     Such  Is  not 
the  case. 

The  following  resolution  passed 
passed  unanimously  on  AprU  13  by  the 
32d  Congressional  District  Republican 
Women  Federated  of  California  is  evi- 
dence thereof: 

Resolution  on  Disarmament 

WMreas   the   Arms   Control   and  Disarms 

ment  Act,  Public  Law  87-2497  of  the  87th 

congress,  enacted  September  28,  1961,  is  now 

the    aw  of  our  land  and  Is  binding  on  our 

?TnUoH  t?^^"^-  '^'^^  has  committed  the 
umted  States  to  a  policy  of  complete  dis- 
armament and  internationalist  control 
under  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force-  and 


Wliereas  steps  already  taken  by  our  ad- 
ministration, including  the  closing  of  mili- 
tary facilities  at  home  and  abroad,  the  aban- 
donment Of  the  F-105.  Typhan  R:B-70  Sky- 
bo  t  Dynasoar  and  nuclear  aircraft  pro- 
finhin  P'"°F'"^"*-  and  curtailment  of  en- 
tt^nH    y'"?/^  production  indicate  a  rapid 

a™Lin/^^ /^*^"'*°    °^    unilateral    dU- 
armaipent;    and 

Whereas  no  effecUve  means  are  under 
preparation  to  defend  this  country  from  air 

cUlfin.T?   'Z""   "   ^°^^^8n   coLnt?^  "^l 
cltteens  having  been  disarmed  under  this  act 
leaves  every  home  open  to  attack;  and 
r^ll!^  ""!"■*  ^  ""^  provision  in  the  U.S 
ou^ii^Ii"?.  *°  authorize  the  surrender  of 

Ta^^^ZT  ^  '^'  ^"''^  °^  -y  ^-^ 

Whereas  our  national  officials  are  required 

VScLlu.'^^''  *°  ""PP^*^  ^'^'l  defend  the 
U.S.  Constitution  against  all  its  enemies  at 
home  and  abroad:  Now,  therefore   b?lT" 

Resolved,  That  the  CalUomia  Federation  of 
Republican  Women,  Southern  Divlston  ^U 
r^,  V^  *T  ^^  Senators  to  Immediately 
W.T*  hearings  by  the  Senate  Armed  Servl 
ices  Committee  and/or  any  other  committee 
havl^  jurisdiction  over  our  Defend  H^ 
partment  in  regard  to  our  lack  of  adequate 
national  defense  planning  for  the  p^^^t 
anal^lng  the  effects  of  the  dlskr^ent 
tr^ty  on  our  national  defense  and  of  ore- 
h^f'fh  ^^t^^^'r  legislation  U  necessary  to 
halt  the  rate  of  unilateral  disarmament  now 

12.M  "  """*"■  °'''*^™  o'  Secretary  Robert 
McNamara  and  President  Johnson;  and  l^t 

Resolved.  That  the  32d  District  Republican 
Women  Federated  vigorou^y  supJbrt  thU 
resoluUon;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  letters  and  copies  of  this 
resolution     be     sent     to     Senator     Geoeck 

r.S^"-^K^ir**^  '^°^^  H.  KtTCHEi.,  Mrs. 
Grace  Thackery,  president  of  the  California 
Federated  Republican,  Southern  Division 
Aasemblyman  Prank  Lanterman,  chairman 
of  the  resolution  committee  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Central  Committee  of  California 
and  to  Congressman  Craic  Hosmes,  with  the 
request  that  he  Insert  this  resolution  In  the 
Congressional  Record. 


Unilateral  Disarmament  Opposed 
by  Women's  Group 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
noisy  clamor  of  the  Women  Strike  for 
Peace  movement  and  like  groups  one 
might  think  American  women  have  gone 
on  a  mass  disarmament  binge  or  at  least 
are  tagging  hypnotically  as  a  group  be- 
hind the  administrations  freewheeling 


Voter's  Pledge  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr  Speaker  at 
f^^  ^^\V  ^^  ♦Sth  Street.  New  York 
City.  10017.  there  is  the  ofDce  of  the 
National  Committee  for  a  Sane  Nuclear 
Policy,  of  which  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock 
and  Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes  are 
cochairmen. 
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The  erroup  Is  conducting  a  campaign 
which  they  call  the  voter's  pledge  for 
peace,  and  their  circular  is  hereinafter 
set  forth  so  that  my  colleagues,  who  will 
naturally  be  concerned  with  the  forth- 
coming election  may  be  fully  informed 
as  to  the  progress  of  this  movement: 

VOTEK'S  PlJ3>CC  FOR  PEACZ 

Mlllloas  of  Americana  voted  In  1964  for 
the  presidential  candidate  ttaey  thought 
would  keep  us  out  of  war. 

They  believed  bla  words.  But  3  months 
ztter  the  elections  they  were  dismayed  to 
see  the  same  candidate  order  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  and  soon  dispatch  175.000 
more  Americans  to  South  Vietnam.  They 
were  dismayed  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  had  twice  refused  during  1964  to 
meet  In  Rangoon  with  the  North  Vietna- 
mese when  Hanoi  was  ready  to  talk — reported 
In  Eric  Sevareld's  last  Interview  with  Adlal 
Stevenson. 

They  were  dismayed  to  find  that  the  n.S. 
offer  of  unconditional  negotiations  excluded 
direct  Calks  with  the  Vletcong  (NLP)  as  a 
separate  party.  And  they  were  dismayed  by 
the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  act  or  even 
to  discuss  the  drift  toward  a  land  war  In 
Asia. 

The  American  people  have  been  losing 
their  Influence  over  events  which  (letermlne 
whether  their  sons  will  go  to  war  or  go  to 
school,  whether  their  govennaent  will  wipe 
out  villages  abroad  or  slums  at  home, 
1966  la  the  year  for  the  American  people  to 
regain  control  over  these  events.  The  place 
to  do  so  U  at  the  polls.  Sign  the  voters' 
pledge  now. 

Vomt's  Plkdcx  Campaign  Sponsobs 

Norman  Thomas  and  Rev.  WUUam  Sloane 
Oo<Bn.  cochalrmen. 

Julian  Bond,  Dr.  Harold  Bosley,  Ray 
Bradbury.  Louis  Braun,  Stuart  Chase,  Dr. 
Edwin  T.  Dahlberg,  Dr.  William  Davidon, 
Oaste  Davis,  Ruby  Dee,  Dr.  Morton  Deutsch, 
Dr.  L.  Harold  DeWolf,  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Duffy. 
Jr.,  Eugene  Bxman,  Jules  Pelffer,  W.  H.  Ferry, 
Prof.  D.  P.  Plemmlng.  Jerome  D.  Frank. 
UJ3. 

Dr.  Erich  Promm,  William  Gibson,  Rabbi 
Roland  B.  Olttlesohn,  Nathan  Glazer. 
Bishop  Charles  F.  Golden,  Patrick  E.  Gor- 
man. Dr.  Donald  S.  Harrington.  Michael 
Harrington.  Prof.  Robert  8.  Hartman,  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Havlgfaurst,  Clarence  Heller.  Nat 
Han  toff,  John  Harsey.  Rabbi  Abraham  J. 
Haachel,  Dr.  Hudson  Hoogland.  Laura  Z. 
HoiMon.  RabU  Istdor  B.  Hoffman,  Prof.  Rich- 
ard Hofstadtcr.  Prof.  H.  Stuart  Hughes.  Dr. 
Homer  Jack. 

Prof.  Herbert  C.  Kelman.  Mrs.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  Rabbi  Edward  E.  Klein,  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Llfton,  MJ).,  Bishop  John  Wealey 
Lord.  Dr.  Robert  MacIvM'.  Lenore  O.  Mar- 
shall, Dr.  Rollo  May,  Stewart  Meacham.  Prof. 
Semow  Melman,  Thomas  Merton,  William 
H.  Meyer,  Rabbi  Urt  Miller.  Prof.  Ashley 
Montagu,  Rt.  Rev.  C.  Kilmer  Myers,  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Osgood.  Josephine  W.  Pomerance. 

Dr.  Darren  Randall.  Tony  Randall.  Anatol 
Rapoport.  Dr.  David  Reisman.  Albert  B. 
Sabln,  MX)..  Prof.  Biarlo  Salvadori,  Dr.  Paul 
A.  SchUpp.  Dr.  Jack  Schubert.  Dr.  J.  David 
Singer.  Dr.  Ralph  Sockman,  Dr.  Pltlrlm 
Sorokln.  Benjamin  Spock.  MJ>..  Dr.  Albert 
Seent-Oyorgyi,  Prof.  Oaorge  F.  Thomaa. 
Louis  Untermeyer,  Prof.  Paul  Weiss,  Dagmar 
Wilson,  Prof.  Qulncy  Wright,  Dr.  Gordon 
C.  Zabn. 

I  pledge  to  support  and  vote  for  candi- 
dates who  agree  to  work  vigorously — 

1.  For  XI.S.  steps  to  end  the  war;  for  U.S. 
ialtlatlvea  to  encourage  negotlatlona  with 
all  concerned  parties  Including  the  Vletcong 
(MLF):  and  for  a  settlement  which  permits 
the  Vietnamese  people  freely  to  work  out 
their  own  future; 


2.  For  the  use  of  International  agencies  to 
settle  disputes  among  nations;  and  for  the 
avoidance  of  military  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  other  natlocs; 

3.  For  the  increasing  use  of  our  resources 
in  constructive  economic  and  social  pro- 
grams at  home  and  abroad. 

Because  the  Vietnam  war  is  exacting  a 
cruel  toll  in  lives  and  resources,  detracting 
from  constructive  domestic  programs,  and 
threatening  to  lead  to  a  third  world  war. 


Two  Columns  by  Eliot  Janeway,  Consnit- 
ing  Economist  of  Chicago  Tribune 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    UXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  should  be  recognized  by  all  of  us. 
With  the  hope  of  emphasizing  the  proper 
consideration  this  subject  should  receive 
and  its  vast  implications,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  two  columns  by  Eliot  Janeway, 
consulting  economist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  first  appearing  this  morn- 
ing, May  5,  and  the  second  having  ap- 
peared on  Thursday,  March  10,  but  still 
retaining  its  pertinence. 
Virr's  A  DoLuot  Wab  as  Weli.  as  Shootinq 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 

Nrw  Touc,  May  4. — The  normal  rule  of 
war  is  that  it  suspends  business  as  usual. 
But  now.  it  is  all  too  clear  that  the  normal 
rules  of  war  don't  apply  to  Vietnam.  MUl- 
tarlly,  it's  too  small  a  war  to  get  In  the  way  of 
business  as  usual.  But,  financially.  It's  too 
costly  a  war  to  be  allowed  to  get  It  In  the  way 
of  business  as  usual.  In  fact,  the  rising  coat 
of  the  war  is  putting  America  under  pressure 
to  beat  the  earning  norms  of  business  aa 
usual.  To  finance  the  shooting  war  in  Viet- 
nam, we  need  to  keep  our  lead  in  the  eco- 
nomic competition  everywhere. 

Napoleon  sneered  at  England  as  "a  nation 
of  shopkeepers."  But  she  beat  him  in  the 
nuirkets  of  the  world — where  we  are  on  the 
defensive  now.  Money  alone  can't  win  a  war, 
but  lack  of  it  can  lose  one.  We  are  learning 
the  bard  way  what  the  Chinese  war  lords 
meant  over  the  years  by  "silver  bullets." 

The  dollar  bullets  we  are  fighting  with 
today  are  made  of  paper,  and  they  do  the 
Job  in  the  world  -power  strugfgle  that  "sil- 
ver bullets"  used  to  do  in  the  world  of  Fu 
Manchu — with  Immeasurably  greater  impact. 
To  assess  how  we  are  doing  aa  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  In  a  world  of  sharp  traders,  this 
column  interviewed  Ray  Eppert,  head  of  the 
worldwide  Burroughs  Corp.,  a  pioneering  vet- 
eran of  the  international  econocnlc  competi- 
Uon. 

PUNTING  ON  mtST  DOWN 

Jakewat.  Do  you  agree  with  present 
reconunendatlons  aimed  at  pulling  back  our 
Investment  operations — by  limitations  on  in- 
veatment,  not  only  overseas  but  here  at  heme, 
and  by  tax  increaaea? 

Bpput.  I  do  not.  I  don't  think  that  there 
Is  much  difference  between  athletic  competi- 
tion and  economic  competition.  No  football 
team  ever  wins  by  punting  on  first  down.  No 
country  ever  scores  in  the  marketplace  by 
trying  to  earn  leaa.  I  hope  that  we  wiU  try 
to  esim  more  froax  our  exporta  and  foreign 


operations.     The  only  way  we  can  do  this  Is 
to  invest  more  In  overseas  markets,  not  less. 

Janxwat.  How  do  you  explain  the  failure 
of  intelligent  men  to  agree  on  such  a  sound 
and  simple  American  objective? 

EpPEST.  We  have  had  things  so  easy  in  this 
country  that  we  have  failed  either  to  recog- 
nize or  to  Implement  the  rule  that  is  stand- 
ard operating  practice  In  every  other  country 
doing  well — that  every  country  has  two  econ- 
omies, one  for  domestic  operations  and  the 
other  for  International  competition.  The 
"two-economy"  rule  requires  two  monetary 
policies,  one  for  our  domestic  economy  and 
the  other  to  maximize  world  trade.  We  are 
in  trouble  because  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
same  policy  fit  both  sets  of  problems.  Ac- 
tually, if  we  were  earning  more  abrod,  we 
would  be  under  less  pressure  to  cut  back  at 
home. 

TWO  Piuc«rrT  actions 

Janeway.  What  is  your  prescription  for 
ciiring  our  overseas  earnings  complaints? 

Eppext.  Tliere  are  quite  a  number  of  ac- 
tions which  are  urgently  needed,  and  I  think 
that  there  are  two  which  should  be  given 
high  priority. 

Janewat.  What  are  they? 

Eppebt.  The  first  is  action  to  recognize  that 
our  external  economy  must  have  special  and 
consistent  treatment,  and  not  be  subjected 
to  or  affected  by  every  domestic  breeze  or 
whim.  Secondly,  the  way  to  achieve  our  ob- 
jective of  international  equilibrium  Is  by 
selling  oiu"  way  to  proper  balance. 

Janewat.  Are  you  saying  that  we  must 
not  only  continue  to  Invest  overseas,  but 
also  Increase  direct  exports  from  this  coun- 
try? 

Eppebt.  Right.  And  this  requires  us  to 
do  as  well  by  our  exporters  as  other  govern- 
ments are  doing  by  their.  Our  banking  sys- 
tem needs  a  new  arm — for  extending  credit 
on  export  orders  at  an  export  prime  interest 
rate.  Businesses  cant  tie  up  their  working 
capital  by  financing  exports  to  the  detriment 
of  their  domestic  credit,  and  the  average 
businessman  will  not  get  involved  in  exports 
if  he  has  to  negotiate  individual  loan  proj- 
ects in  Washington.  Export  financing  needs 
to  be  routed  through  the  commercial  banks, 
and  the  banks  should  be  able  to  rediscount 
this  paper  in  Washington  at  a  discount  rate 
established  for  exports.  This  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  banking  discount  privilege  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  on  domestic  paper,  ex- 
cept that  the  time  periods  would  be  con- 
siderably longer.  Such  a  simple  procedure 
would  create  and  promote  Incentive  to  ex- 
port, and  would  help  greatly  to  solve  the 
problem  of  selling  America  into  a  proper 
international  monetary  balance. 

Janewat.  In  essence,  you  are  saying  that 
the  time  is  overdue  for  America  to  get  off  the 
defensive  by  taking  the  initiatives  which  Its 
position  justifies  and  requires. 

Miutabt  Oct  or  Step  Wrni  Ftnanctai.  Goals 
(By  Blot  Janeway) 

New  Yobk.  March  9. — Of  all  the  arguments 
the  Johnson  administration  Is  making  In 
behalf  of  whatever  It  is  or  Isn't  doing  in 
Vietnam,  the  one  on  which  it  depends  most  is 
not  about  Vietnam  at  all.  It  Is  an  argument 
about  the  rest  of  the  world,  mainly  Western 
Europe  (where  politicians  and  voters  alike 
are  betting  against  us  in  Vietnam  and  have 
no  Intention  of  helping  us) . 

The  argument  itself  is  simple.  If  we  don't 
make  good  on  our  commitment  to  Vietnam,  it 
goes,  how  can  we  expect  our  allies  elsewhere 
to  have  confidence  in  our  conunitments  to 
them?  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  is  the 
strategist  responsible  for  this  debating  team 
play,  and  Ita  public  relations  allure  has 
helped  Rusk  win  his  new  primacy  in  the 
Johnson  Cabinet. 
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But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  been  doing  so  well  in  the 
White  House.  It  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  been  doing  so  poorly  with  the  Western 
European  powers.  America's  stock  has  been 
faUlng  in  the  European  power  market,  and 
our  policy  aspirations  have  been  frustrated 
there. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  lost  bargaining 
leverage  with  Europe  because  of  Washing- 
ton's failure  to  coordinate  our  military  ob- 
jectives with  our  financial  operations  El- 
senhower didnt,  and  neither  did  Kennedy 
Therefore,  President  Johnson  feels  no  need 
to  try. 

Johnson's  formula  for  playing  consensus 
politics  is  to  use  Eisenhower  precedents  as  an 
umbrella  protecting  him  from  storms  on  the 
right,  and  Kennedy  precedents  as  an  um- 
brella against  storms  on  the  left.  This  is  a 
shrewd  technique  for  manipulating  the 
reactions  of  public  opinion  to  old  cliches 
but  it  Is  scarcely  the  way  to  come  to  grips' 
with  new  problems. 

keeps  public  contented 
Consensus  politics  looks  more  Impressive 
than   it   is,   for   it   concentrates  on   quieting 
criticism,  not  on  getting  results.     Before  we 
retreated  into  appeasement  on  the  European 
money  front,  we  were  dealing  from  strength 
acroes  the  Atlantic,  on  financial  as  well  as 
on  military  Issues.    But  the  moment  we  fell 
for  the   Idea   that   the   dollar    is   weak   and 
started  to  deal  from  weakness  financially  we 
neutralized  our  stance  of  strength  militarily. 
Robert   McNamara,   Secretary   of   Defense 
was   quick   to   enlist   In   Treasury   Secretary 
Henry  Fowler's  drive  to  satisfy  the  critics  of 
our  dollar  outflows.    He  ran  up  a  big  score  in 
brownie  points   with   President  Johnson   by 
dumping  military  hardware  abroad.    The  Idea 
was  to  make  our  spending  on  military  aid 
seem  less  than  it  really  Is. 

To  subsidize  this  government  dumping 
drive,  McNamara  undercut  the  normal  ex- 
port efforts  of  our  own  aircraft  and  other 
defense  manufacturers.  Aside  from  raising 
domestic  defense  costs  and  losing  tax  rev- 
enues, the  result  of  this  essay  m  opportunism 
was  to  blur  analysis  of  Europe's  real  defense 
needs,  which  her  governments  will  pay  their 
own  money  to  meet. 

buying  back  weapons 
The  New  York  Times  has  Just  disclosed  that 
the  surplus  weapons  which  McNamara 
dumped  In  Europe  to  make  us  look  good  in 
the  phony  war  In  the  dollar  market  are  not 
surplus  after  all.  They're  needed  to  make  up 
for  our  shortages  In  the  real  war  In  Vietnam. 
So.  while  bristling  with  his  accustomed 
Indignation  at  Senator  John  Stennis' 
charges  of  supply  shortages  and  planning 
failures,  McNamara  is  now  buying  back  from 
Europe  our  military  hand-me-downs  and 
give-aways— and  at  prices  reflecting  our  dis- 
tress and  their  advantage. 

The  episode  Is  even  more  unsettling  than 
the  -nme's  story  suggests.  For  West  Ger- 
many, it  seems,  has  been  solemnly  acceptlne 
our  military  aid  in  the  form  of  bombs  But 
it  has  been  dismantling  the  bombs  In  order 
to  convert  their  TNT  into  nitrogen  for  free 
fertilizer;  and  It  has  been  stockpilings  the 
empty  casings  against  a  rainy  day  Now 
we  are  buying  these  old  empty  casings  of 
ours  back  from  her— for  our  new  dollars— and 
reloading  them  with  high  explosives  for  Viet- 
nam. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  put  Rusk's  question 
about  foreign  confidence  In  American  com- 
mitments right  back  to  him.  How  can  a 
power,  not  able  to  demonstrate  the  continu- 
ity of  its  operations  or  its  ability  to  deal 
from  strength  in  ita  own  interest,  command 
confidence?  "^^xi-uu 
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OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  de- 
gree of  cooperation  between  county  city 
and  school  board  in  Manhattan,  kans 
to  give  that  community  a  lOO-acre  facil- 
ity for  education  and  recreation  which 
it  probably  could  not  have  had  otherwise 
is  worthy  of  recognition. 

This  achievement  is  the  subject  of  a 
fine  article  by  Dr.  Robert  W.  Newsome 
RUey  County,  Kans.,  agricultural  agent 
Dr.  Newsome  wrote  the  article  for  the 
April  issue  of  the  magazine,  American 
County  Government,  the  official  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Association  of 
Counties. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  place  Dr.  Newsome's  article  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  with  the 
thought  that  other  communities  can 
profit  equally  well  by  pooling  their  re- 
sources in  the  same  way.  The  article 
follows : 

RiLET    Coui^jTT,    Kans.:     Pboop    op    Inteb- 
covernmentAl  Cooperation 
(By  Dr.  Robert  W.  Newsome) 
Prom    a   4-H   fair    in   a   rural   schoolyard 
o  «^  100-acre  plant  with  parking  space  for 
2,500    cars    is    the   progress    made    In    Riiev 
County.  Kans.  ' 

When  the  first  fair  was  held,  the  exhibits 
consisted  of  canned  food  products  which 
were  sponsored  by  local  schoolteachers  The 
next  year,  a  swine  exhibit  was  included 
From  this  beginning,  4-H  club  work  gained 
recognition  from  the  rural  and  urban  lead- 
ers throughout  the  county. 

The  Riley  County  Fair  was  held  in  the 
streets,  empty  lots  and  any  other  space 
available  until  1948.  The  county  agricul- 
tural agent  secured  the  support  of  the 
American  Legion  and  business  firms  to  build 
a  fairground  that  year.  Firms  and  Individ- 
uals purchased  $35,000  In  stock  to  construct 
three  buildings  on  a  city  block 

The  fairgrounds  provided  facilities  for  the 
4-H  cub  members  to  exhibit  their  projects 
at  the  completion  of  the  club  year  The 
grounds  created  an  atmosphere  for  the 
members  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  private 
ownership  and  receive  awards  for  superior 
achievement  in  a  competitive  manner  it 
was  the  belief  of  the  leaders  and  parents 
that  this  type  of  private  ownership  and  com- 
petition would  stimulate  the  growth  of  our 
democratic  society. 

In  less  than  10  years  4-H  membership  had 
^own  so  large  that  the  faclllUes  would  no 
^JT\  ^^^  ^^^  y°"«»  to  exhibit  their 
f^Tf^lu.V"'  ^"^  ^^^'^  ''«'=''led  to  expand 
the  facilities  but  adjoining  land  was  too 
high  to  purchase. 

fi,!'?!5  "".*  present  agent  was  hired  In  i960, 
v,.^  »?^?"iw"''^'  Extension  CouncU  Informed 
him  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  Informal 
education  field  within  the  county  was  ™  w 
fa^ground   facilities.     The  stockholders   of 

th!  fi!T'°^.°'**  ''*'*  ^  '""  agreement  with 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Council.  Uoon 
the  agreement  of  these  two  bodies,  the  m- 
tenslon  agents  and  president  of  the  fair 
board  made  personal  vlslta  to  the  leaders  of 
the    Farm    Bureau,    Farmers    Union.    4-H 
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leaders.  Home  Demonstration  Leaders 
County  Bankers  Association,  Agricultural 
Representatives  and  local  civic  leaders  to  ex- 
plain the  needs  for  additional  faculties  and 
to  secure  their  support  for  a  taxaUon  pro- 
gram  to  finance  the  construction. 

After  securing  support  from'  the  rural 
leaders,  the  program  was  explained  to  mem- 
bcre  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  newspaper 
editors,  civic  groups  within  the  city  of 
Manhattan. 

In  October  1960,  the  county  commissioners 
gave  the  fair  board  permission  to  put  a  pro- 
posal on  the  ballot  to  ask  the  citizens  of  the 
county  to  permit  the  county  commissioners 
to  levy  1  mill  for  a  period  of  2  years  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  land  and  constructing 
facilities  for  a  new  fairground. 

„,„^**  }^  "'"^'  ""^"y  months  of  planning 
went  into  action.  The  newspapers  and  radio 
gave  complete  coverage  on  the  needs  of  the 
4-H  Clubs  within  the  county.  Older  4-H 
members  were  selected  to  talk  to  civic  clubs 
about  the  values  of  4-H  Club  work.  The 
4-H  leaders  and  extension  agents  organized 
Club  members  to  knock  on  each  door  in  Man- 
hattan the  night  before  the  election.  The 
4-H  member  handed  the  person  a  one-page 
brochure  explaining  the  program  and  askid 
them  to  vote  for  the  proposal.  The  proposal 
was  approved  at  the  polls  by  a  larKe 
majority.  '^  ^ 

r..T^,^  ^^^^  ^^°°^  ^^'^  ^^^  fairgrounds  tor 
parking  cars  during  football  games.  Since 
the  fa  r  board  had  approved  the  sale  of  the 
old  fair  facilities,  the  parking  area  would 
no  longer  be  available  for  use  by  the  board 

?Lw"''?i°!^- ,  '^^^  ^^°°^  ''"^'■l  recognized 
that  football  facilities  were  not  adequate  to 
meet  theu-  future  needs.  At  the  same  time, 
the  city  recognized  that  more  baseball  play- 
ing areas  were  needed  to  meet  the  demands 
Of  the  summer  baseball  program  in  the 
community. 

In  March  1962,  the  County  Commission, 
Manhattan  City  Commission,  and  the  iian- 
S.H^"?'*  °^  Education  approved  a  Joint 
resolution  to  purchase  100  acres  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  educational  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  which  would  meet  the  needs 
or  au  three  bodies. 

Ownership  of  the  site's  100  acres  which 
was  sold  to  the  three  governmental  umts  at 
a  price  of  $600  per  acre,  was  divided  Into  three 
abutlng  parts,  with  Riley  County  Pair  As- 

«^^,  H.  °.V^J'^  ^  *"^«'  *°<1  t^e  city  and 
school  district  ovmlng  20  acres  each  To- 
gether, the  three  parts  of  land  make  up  a 
solid  rectangular  tract. 

The  county,  city,  and  school  agreed  to 
share  in  the  cost  of  the  Joint  site  Improve- 
ments such  as  grading,  drainage,  roads,  and 
parking  for  an  estimated  2,500  cars— effectine 
a  considerable  cut  In  what  these  improve- 
ments would  have  cost  If  undertaken  by  the 
governmental  umts  separately.  A  side  plan 
ZTr.  Z'^J'V^''  "tension  architect  from 
Kansas  State  University.  The  three  govern- 
mental units  hired  an  engineering  firm  to 
™te     1^  *'°**  studies  of  the  original 

In  1963,  the  county  commission  and  countv 
en^neer   Improved   and    surfaced    the    road 
leading  to  the  site.    The  county  engineer 
supervised    and    used    the    county   hl^wav 
equipment  for  site  grading  and  road  Improve- 
ment so  the  fair  board  could  construct  a 
12^   square   foot   exhibit   building   and   a 
9,000  square  foot  Uvestock  building  in  1963 
At  this  potat,  the  three  government  units 
had  no  funds  to  continue  the  project      The 
county  extension  agents  and  fair  board  offi- 
cers organized  leaders  in  each  area  of  the 
county  to  carry  a  peUtlon  which  would  per- 
mit  the   county   commissioners   to   approve 
a  resolution  that  would  provide  a  0  5  mlU 
levy  annually  for  the  continuous  develon- 
ment  of  the  fairgrounds.     The  county  com- 
mlMloners   pasaod   the   resolution   in   early 
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1965.  In  the  spring  the  city  commission 
called  a  special  election  for  the  approval 
of  $100,000  bonds  which  was  appiwed  for 
the  development  of  the  city's  area.  In  Sep- 
tember the  citizens  approved  a  •200.000  bond 
Issue  for  the  development  of  the  football 
stadium. 

A  Joint  contract  was  let  In  December  1965, 
to  complete  the  grading  project.  When 
completed,  the  area  will  consist  of  complete 
fairground  facilities,  four  baseball  diamonds, 
football  stadium,  picnic  facilities,  swimming 
pool  and  parking  for  2.500  cars. 

Instrumental  In  bringing  about  the  project 
through  Intergovernmental  cooperation  was 
a  group  made  up  of  the  following  county, 
city,  and  school  officials:  Ivan  Sand,  county 
commission;  Bob  Ulrtch.  fair  board;  Clifford 
Palmqulst.  county  engineer;  Bob  Newsome. 
county  extension  agent;  Forest  Campbell, 
city  commission;  D.C.  Weache.  city  manager; 
Walter  Matthews,  city  engineer;  Jule  Thomp- 
son, school  board;  W.  C.  Robinson,  school 
superintendent.  Over  10,000  citizens  have 
been  involved. 


East  Oraaffe,  NJ.,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tioB  RestoratioD  Center 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  EVERETT 

or  TsmfxaocK 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  has  done  me  the  honor  of 
again  chairing  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
termediate Care,  which  In  the  88th  Con- 
gress was  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  88-450,  the  nursing  care 
law.  Serving  with  me  on  this  subcom- 
mittee are  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  RoBBHTsl,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  SecrkstI,  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas [Mr.  Ellsworth],  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan!. 

The  subcommittee  is  concluding  a 
most  informative  series  of  hearings  in 
which  we  have  had  an  appraisal  of  the 
operatiorrSf  this  important  public  law. 

On  May  3,  the  subcommittee  was  privi- 
leged tc^hear  Dr.  James  C.  Hart,  the  di- 
rector lif  the  East  Orange  VA  Restora- 
tion/Center. He  presented  an  outstand- 
lng;.^eport  on  this  center  and  cited  as  one 
example  of  what  he  and  his  associates 
haVe  been  able  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran who  had  been  in  a  neuropsychlatrlc 
hospital  for  a  number  of  years  and  who 
had  been  declared  incompetent. 

Shortly  after  being  placed  in  the  East 
Orange  Restoration  Center  he  had  im- 
proved sufBciently  to  be  declared  compe- 
tent. He  now  has  a  full-time  job  and  he 
Is  performing  in  a  most  satisfactory 
fashion,  and  is  maintaining  himself  as 
an  independent  person.  Another  vet- 
eran had  been  out  of  the  work  force  for 
22  years,  and  he  too  has  been  successful 
In  obtaining  a  position  and  nwdntaining 
his  Independent  status.  Many  examples 
of  this  type  could  be  cited  as  to  what  the 
Restoration  Center  has  accomplished  in 
a  brief  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
H&rt  before  our  subcommittee  on  May  3 : 


The  restoration  center.  East  Orange,  NJ.. 
was  constructed,  staffed,  and  activated  In  the 
Interest  of  exploration  and  development  of  an 
approach  to  total  rehabUltatlon.  Designers 
of  this  concept,  unique  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon's  spectrum  of  medical  care,  be- 
lieved in  Ita  potential  role  In  providing  con- 
tinuity to  extended  medical  care.  The  his- 
torical existence  of  the  gap  between  hospi- 
talization and  return  to  nonhoepltal  inde- 
pendence In  the  community,  as  viewed  In  its 
broadest  sense,  was  felt  to  play  a  significant 
role  In  cyclic  readmlsslons,  undesirable  nec- 
essity to  obligate  acute  hoepltal  faculties  for 
sufficient  time  to  allow  exploration,  planning, 
trial,  and  foUowup  of  the  composite,  medical, 
social,  vocational,  educational  economical, 
and  residential  needs  that  must  be  met  If 
a  stable  and  appropriate  discharge  plan  Is  to 
be  attained. 

Dedication  of  the  restoration  center  was 
accomplished  May  17.  1964.  The  first  veteran 
was  admitted  June  17.  1964. 

The  director,  together  with  a  basic  cadre 
of  staff  representing  medical,  nursing,  social 
work,  ptychology.  physical  medicine  and  re- 
habilitation, and  dietary  services  Immediate- 
ly began,  as  a  combined  staff  effort  to  de- 
velop— 

1.  Administrative  policy: 

2.  Professional  therapeutic  philosophy; 

3.  Admission,  discharge,  and  loUowup 
policy  and  procedures; 

4.  System  to  insure  a  stable  source  of 
referrals; 

5.  A  projected  plan  for  the  recruitment  of 
staff  and  development  of  planned  ADRL  of 
180  which  has  been  maintained  for  the  past 
11  month;;  and 

6.  Provision  for  a  system  of  fiscal  manage- 
ment and  obligation  of  funds  Justified  by 
workload. 

The  personnel  ceUlng  currently  assigned  is 
54.  The  staffing  pattern  includes:  director 
and  assistant  director;  secretarial  staff,  3; 
registered  nurses.  8:  licenced  professional 
nurse,  1;  nursing  assistants,  14;  psychologists, 
2;  social  workers,  4;  dietitians,  2:  food  servlce- 


C.  Discharges:  Tbtal  for  period  from  acti- 
vation through  March  81.  1966: 

MRB 183 

NOP » 66 

Irregular . 86 

Deaths 6 

Total 259 

D.  Remaining:  As  of  March  31, 1966: 

Census 181 

Trial  visit 45 

TRH 13 

E.  Authorized  absences  from  the  Center 
for  the  period  from  activation  through  March 
31.1966: 

Passes,  wide  variety,  and  liberal  but  con- 
trolled use  of  passes  for  work,  school,  grad- 
uated community  reentry. 

Trial  visit  (TV),  was  utilized  In  115  In- 
stances as  a  part  ot  planned  therapeutic  pro- 
grams. 

Leave  of  absence  (LOA)  was  utilized  In 
162  Instances  as  part  of  planned  therapeutic 
programs. 

Temf)orary  return  to  the  hospital  (TRH), 
was  utilized  In  143  Instances  both  electlvely 
and  emergent  medical  crises  for  necessary 
medical  treatment  required  to  accomplish 
the  discharge  goal  as  well  as  providing  medi- 
cal care  for  acute  medical  problems  and 
deterioration  of  presenting  medical  prob- 
lems. 

APPLICATIONS     RECEIVED :      GEOCKAPHIC     SOTTXCES 

Alabama:  VAH.  Tuscaloosa. 

California:  VAH,  San  Francisco. 

Delaware:  VAH,  Wilmington. 

Indiana:  VAH.  Fort  Wayne. 

Louisiana:   VAC.  Shreveport. 

Bi&ryland:  VAH,  Baltimore;  VARO,  Balti- 
more; VAH,  Port  Howard;  VAH,  Perry  Point. 

Massachusetts:  VAH.  Rutland  Heights; 
VAH.  West  Roxbury. 

Mississippi :   VAH.  Jackson. 

New  Jersey:  VAH,  Lyons;  VAH,  East 
Orange;  VARO.  Newark. 

New  York:   VAC,  Bath;  VAH,  Bronx;  VAH, 


workers,  12;  PM.  Sc  R.  theraolsts,  6,  and  dlr     Brooklyn,   VAH,   Canandalgua;    VAH,   Castle 
rector  of  program  evaluation!  yPoint;    VAH,    New   York   City;    VARO,    New 

In    addition,    imlta    of    re^trar,    4.    and  *'Yerk;  ' 


housekeeping,  5,  divisions  are  assigned  to  the 
center. 

The  director  of  the  restoration  center  has 
depended  upon,  and  receives  the  uncom- 
promlsed  support  of  the  hoepltal  director.  In 
addition,  the  offices  of  assistant  hospital  di- 
rector and  the  chief  of  staff  have  willingly 
provided  the  cooperative  eissistance  neces- 
sary to  the  development  and  functioning  of 
the  center.  The  director  of  the  restoration 
center  and  selected  center  staff  in  turn  par- 
ticipate In  station  administrative  and  edu- 
cational  responsibilities. 

DATA  PKESKNTATIOIf 

A.  Per  diem:  The  calculated  per  diem  for 
fiscal  year   1966: 


Total  medical  r«r» 

Totiil  adminlstriaivv  support. 
Total  Fnglncerlng  and  twuse- 
keeping --. 


Total. 


B.  Admissions:    Total   for   a   period   from 
acUvatlon  through  March  31.  1966: 

VAHEO 

Others 

Total 

Applleattons 

AdmitUd' 

Rejected 

«7 

283 

OB 

Ml 

l» 

>  Variance  In  total  fisnre  due  to:  (1)  AppUcstions  pend- 
tmt  approval;  (2)  AppUcatloiis  tpproved  for  transfer,  not 
vet  admitted;  (3)  ReadmlMions  Iram  temporary  bospita- 
UzatlODS. 


VAH.  Sunmount;  VAH,  Syracuse. 

Pennsylvania:  VAH,  Altoona;  VAH,  Butler; 
VAH,  Coatesvllle;  VAH,  Erie;  OPC,  PtUladel- 
phla;  VAH.  Philadelphia;  VARO,  Pltteburgh; 
VAH,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Rhode  Island :  VAH,  Providence. 

Texas:  VAC,  Bonham;  VAH.  Kerrvllle. 

Virginia;  VAC.  Kecoughtan;  VAH,  Rich- 
mond; VAH  Salem. 

Washington,  DC. 

West  Virginia:  VAH,  Huntington;  VAC, 
lidartinsburg. 

Statistical  data 

Average  figures  1st,  2d,  3d  quarters,  fiscal 
year  (July  1.  1965  through  March  31,  1966) : 

ADRIi    cumulative ,  181 

Acceptance  rate  cumulative  (percent) .     84.  5 
Total  turnover  rate  cumulative  (per- 
cent)      11. 1 

MRB    turnover    rate,    monthly    (per- 
cent)  t 6.6 

Bed    occupancy    percentage,    monthly 

(percent) 91.  0 

Days  of  care,  monthly 6,512 

Average  length  of  stay,  total  discharges 

(less   TRH) 148 

Average  length  of  stay,  160.  MRB  dis- 
charges  ..       157 

Ratio  FTE/ADRL. .26:1 

Total  veterans  treated 418 

Average  Census  Profile  (monthly  cen- 
sus 182) : 

Peacetime  (percent) 4.3 

^MUUsh  American  War  (percent)  —       1.  3 

World  War  I  (percent) 15.7 

World  War  n  (percent) 65.  6 

Korean  (percent) 13.3 

Disability  beneflta: 

Service-connected  (percent) 33.33 

Noa-aervlce-oonn«cted   (percent) —  66.66 
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A^"^«  ^^ - 60  tinned  annuity  with  t^r^tS  .^fo^;  ^«U^  li^  e?T.f  ^"^  '^^**^  '^  ^°'' 

For  purpose  of  foUowup  as.e«nnent.  data  ^Tl^e  2'^^^''''  fZ'^''^^  ^^^ToJ"^.  privTti°Inmm J^^  Tut 

analysis  of  all  individuals  discharged  MM  ,„^  ^u^J,'      ^^  analytical  and  far-reach-  and  Federal  agenSes,  nece^Jy  to  al^w  S^ 

is  presented.     There  have  been,  during^  iZnlf  nT^   ^'°^T   ^    ^^^nt    In    the  charge  and  toprovlde  Tp^prta^  p^sT-Ss- 

flrst     3    quarters    of    fiscal    year    1966     163  ^*l   Program    evaluation    eetabllahed    as  charge  support:                 appropriate  post-dls- 

MRB  discharges  which  represent  160  Individ-  ^^f^,^  '*'   ""*  re«toraUon   center  The   appropriaUon   community   has    been 

ual   veterans,   3   of   whom    were   readmitted  "^^  ^^  policy.  provided.      The    urban    community    of    the 

and  then  discharged  the  second  time  when                     Restoration  center  approach  greater  Newark  area  provides  the  wide  variety 

the  initial  discharge  plan  deteriorated.    The         The  approach  as  we  Interpret  restoration  °'  vocaUonal  opportunlUes  for  work  trial  and 

analysis   then   refers   to   the    160   individual  involves  an  interrelating  hexagonal  structure  Placement  as  weU  as  all  types  of  individual 

veterans.  composed  of—  living  quarters  necessary  for  the  Indlvldual- 

I.  Total  MRB  discharges,  160;  50.6  percent         1-  Staff;  Ized  restoraUve  approach.     While  the  major 

(81)    were  discharged   to   Independent  com-          2.  Physical  facility;  he«l  Is  easily  accessible  reurbanlzatlon  sub- 

niunlty  living;   23.8  percent    (38)    were  dls-         3.  Administrative  principles  and  preroga-  "'"''an  and  rural  areas  are  convenient  to  the 

charged  to  full-time  employment;   25.6  perw  tives;  Center  with  minimal  travel  inconvenience 

cent   (41)    were  discharged  to  institutional         *•  Time;  The  veteran:  The  privilege  of  selection  al- 

care.  State,  Federal,  or  private,  Including  8          5    Community;  and  '°^^  ^°^  ^^^  formation  of  a  veteran  popula- 

to  Veterans'  Administration  domlclllarles.              6.  The  veteran.  ^^°^   that   shares    a   common    denominator- 

n.  Analysis  of  stabUlty  following  discharge         Staff:  The  staff  selection  was  designed  to  "^^^'y-  a  rehabilitative  need,  together  with 

Is    presented    In    3-month   Intervals.     There  Include  flexibility,  inventiveness,  community  *PParent  physical  and  mental  capabiuty  for 

were  6  deaths  In  the  group  discharged  MRB  orientation  and  a  proportion  of  nongovem-  Pari:Iclpatlon  In  a  treatment  program.     The 

reducing   the    total    figure   for   purposes   of  ment  professional  experience.     Every   effort  "^J"""  criteria  for  admission  of  this  veteran 

analysis  to  154.  was  made  to  provide  a  complete  spectrimi  PoP"'atlon    thus   Is   a   combination   of   this 

A.  1.  Of  22.1  percent   (34)   discharged  0-3  »'  professional  talent.     The  staff  functions  <=<''^™on  denominator  of  need  and  the  staff's 
months,  91.2  percent  remain  stable.  as  a  consolidated  and  Integrated  force.  Tradl-  p^PablUty  to  meet  the  need.    Categorization 

2.  Of   31.8   percent    (49)    discharged   3-6  tlonal  exclusive  spheres  of  authority  are  mln-  ,^  °°  *^®  °^  pathological  diagnosis  has 
months,  91.8  percent  remain  stable.  Imlzed  without  loss  of  professional  integrity.  '^*i*'^«'"  proved  significant  nor  desirable.    Dl- 

3.  Of    16.8    percent    (24)    discharged    6-9  Nonprofessional  staff  participate  fully  with  f*ct  admission  of  veterans  from  psychiatric 
months,  83.3  percent  remain  stable.  the  professional  staff  in  all  programs     The'  •'<*P'tal3,  even  after  prolonged  hospltaliza- 

4.  Of    18    percent    (28)     discharged    9-12  staff  has  shared  in  formulation  and  impie-  i°° '     ^  °***  proved  to  be  counter  to  the  re- 
months,  75  percent  remain  stable.  mentation  of  all  admission,  treatment   dls-  ^"^^         approach  and  are  readily  Integrated 

6.   Of   9.7   percent    (15)    discharged    12-15  charge  and  foUowup  acUvities.  '"th  nonpsychlatric  veterans, 

months,  73 J  percent  remain  stable.  Physical  facility:  The  architectural  design  therapeutic  phinciples  and  fpnctions 

6.    Of    2.6    percent    (4)    discharged    15-21  °^  the  four  building  complex  with  Its  own  The  experience  during  the  first  2i  mo„ti,. 

months  (6-month  figure  used  because  of  the  Wentlty  provides  both  a  therapeutic  and  a  has   resulted    In    definition    of    «^L^w  I, 

small  sample)    76 .  percent  remain  stable.  prosthetic  environment.  Principles  and  functions  utUteedTn^t^i'i'' 

B.  Considering  stabUlty  of  discharge  re-  Therapeutically,  the  Interior  and  exterior  proach   of    thU    restoration  ^ti^      ^^' 
lated    to    types    of    discharge    (community  design  and  decor  provide  the  desired  nonln-  principles  and  funcUons  are  beiw,lrt  ^„1t 
living,  employment  and  institutional) :  stltutlonal  atmosphere.   Courtyards,  lounges,  cable  to  the  approach  of  totel  rehJhriittM^.^ 

1.  Of  77  discharged  to  Independent  com-     separation  of  living  quarters  from  admlnis-      termed    nsstoratlon    Ui   both   hosnitiV^"° 
munlty    living,    65   or   84.4   percent   remain     trative  functions  fosters  Independence  and      elated    restoration    centers    and    Rr>«Ji<.t^^ 

■T^f  37  discharged  to  full-time  employ-  "^^epr^th^e'^'c^u^ncUon  is  demonstrated  by  'T::Z:'Z'Z.^r'JT^'^'^ 

ment,  29  or  78.4  percent  remain  stable.  "^e    handrails,    absence    of    steps,    self-help  education    sunni em ^^l!!,   """'^'^f    through 

3.  Of  40  discharged  to  instlutlonal   care,  adaptive  devices  In  bathrooms  and  modifiable  and   nroWd^n^  ^^^m.^t  ^   ^^^^   ^^"°^ 

37  or  92.5  percent  remain  stable.        .  beds.    These  prosthetic  factors  are  used  while  neces^rtotL^.^         ^/"^P""^  '^'■^'*=" 

C.  Of  the  23   categorized  as  unstable  or  «"«  ^'^'''^^  -^^^^  -«»«*«  ^  the  center  ^^t'^o^^Tl^.^^.J^''^^.^^^;. 

^^^r^:^^^j^i^^  li^Tir'^^^^Tr.?^^^^^^  pJefe^t^rpirp-iHE^^^ 

:f.Z%:n'lZ7A^-Zrr^^o:i;  IS^L-e   .ement   of   time   has   dellb-  ^^^S^^k^^^^^ 

efforts.                                                                    ^  erately  been  Included  In  the  therapeutic  sys-  -,    /-.                       aiscnarge  plans. 

m.  Analysis'  of  the  total  MRU  rt.«.h=„,o.  **™-    ""^^  ^  ^""y  utilized  In  a  24-hour,  7-  tJtJt^'il     'V^'  '^^^terrupted.  Integrated 

(160)   rela^  tn  „rt,!,„,„„  .          discharges  ^jay   week   approach.     This  Is   also   concen-  ^'^^'^P^^^tlc  effort  by  all  staff  members  ap- 

.    (160)   related  to  admission  source:  trated  with  the  absence  of  the  dlT^tlon  nee-  P'°»<=*^«  «»«  "ality  of  the  24-hour  day,  7- 

Installatlon  type:                    Veterans  Percent  essarily  occurring  In  hospitals  by  acute  emer-  ^^  ^®"  therapeutic  Impact. 

General  medical  hospitals-.  127            79.4  gencles    and    the    dying;    the    dwnlclliaries  3.  Participation   in    the   role   of   a    "cycle 

Psychiatric  hosplUls la              7. 6  without  special  programs,  by  the  large  non-  breaker."     Interposition   of   the   restoralton 

Domlclliaries 13              7.5  selected   populations;    and    the   Infrequency  *^^hter  defines  the  existing  undesirable  cycle- 
Regional  office  outpatient  and  short  duration  of  contact  in  outpatient  institution  to  institution,  community  to  In- 

cUnlcs 8              6.6  cUnlcs.    The  specified  year's  treatment  time  stltutlon.      The    deficiency    responsible    for 

Comparisoq  of  admissions  from  narent  ho«  P'O'ldes  sufficient  time  for  evaluation,  treat-  "''^f^}'^^''  "f  explored  and  If  possible  defined. 

Pltal  (VAH   E«t  fS^n;I?^,fH^n     ♦^'  "^''*  ''^'^  discharge.     In  addition,  the  time  ^  substitute  support  Is  provided,  designed  to 

TdmU^^soS^es       ^^                       •*  limitation  is  used  to  advantage  when  moS-  '«^«=t  ^he  veterans  course  Into  a  more  d?- 

iiiiBSiun  sources.  ^^^g  ^^^  unmoUvated  veteran.  slrable  positive  pattern. 

VA  hoepltal.  East  Oranee      98"*        flfal  Administrative  principles  and  prerogatives:         *•  Preview  followup  refers  to  followup  as 

All  others                                    m            Va  %k  A'l'nlnlstratlve  flexibility  within  the  Center  a  positive  therapeutic  factor  inlUated  in  ad- 

_,,                                                                 *'"•  '"  ^d  freedom  of  movement  into  the  commu-  vance  of  discharge,  beginning  during  passes 

/,«  ■  *°^y*l»  o'  the  total  MRB  discharges  *^*y  ^y  both  staff  and  veteran  U  a  basic  leaves  of  absence,  and  trial  visits     This  fol- 

(160)  related  to  primary  disabling  diagnostic  Principle.    The  staff  moves  In  the  community  lowup,   which   extends   in   the  conventional 

category:  to  estabUsh   vocational  and  residential  po-  POst  discharge  period.  Involves  the  combined 

Veterans  Percent  tentlals.     The   staff   continues   to    function  obligation  of  the  veteran,  family,  staff    and 

General  medical  disease 37            23.0  both  In  the  Center  and  community  through  community  support  agencies 

Pulmonary  disease  (includ-  treatment  into  the  foUowup  phases  of  treat-        5.  Conceptual  rigidity  of   traditional   an 

ing  tuberculosis) 24             16. 6  «ent.  pr«aches  t^  treatment  ^e  not  obllwt^    ^y 

^^^^ITf^^.'^'^J^ --     "            86- «  The  veteran  benefits  from  the  broad  use  of  eliminating    required     hLtoricaJly     cS^ven! 

Psychiatric  disorders 23             13.  8  P«««^-  !«»'«»  °i  absence  and  trial  visits  be-  tlonal  barrier,  the  staff  can  perform  asTcom 

surgical   dUease.... 20            12.6  Jf™  Anfl  discharge  as  a  means  of  relntroduc-  poslte  group  rather  thL  ble  a    "u^UonTf 

TRIAL  visrr  ANAI.TSIS  *^i''!!'Hln''  *'°T''^7-.-.  •*"'***<*  professional  groups  whose  approach 

There  are  45  veterans  remaining  on  trial  MM    nr^J.rt!f  ^h'^^'!"'*  discharge,  Is  only  superflclaUy  aUned.     Invention,  in- 

visit  as  of  March  31.  1966.    Of  these    12  are  ^stfaTi v.  ?«^i^,     ,  ^J*?^*^  ^'^  '^^  ***"  ^'''^^^-  ^**  «lventure  are  thereby  fosiered 

in  full-time  employment.    A  slgniA^t  s^-  ^^»*"^"''"=«'^*«>'  °' "^e  therapeutic  pro-  and  encouraged. 

ment   represent   veterans   vrtth    particularly  Princloles  are  annronHi.t*i»  .«~h«-m                  °    ""^^  *P"*  '^'ess   concept  Is  utilized   In 

difficult  problems  or  extremely  long  periods  proach«     va^  '^'^^L^n«^;.  ,?'  ""^^P^^^  a  staged  reentry  into  the  com- 

of    hospitalization.      The    veterans   ©rtrtal  ev^ated                                            conttnuaUy  munlty.     Hospital   discharge   plans   conven- 

nuL'ii^^Tj.'\nLT^^.'':^i;:^-i^^  br^^.^rdtiib^'teiTTvr:^L^'"  ^^^inrr^-^ri^tres-^orLS: 

a  sufficient  period  of  experience  in  tiie  com-     ^U.TJ^''^^}ZS'^u^^:    '^^^^^^X .-^.'  "^e^o^ 
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whelming  complexity  of  this  demand  too  fre- 
quently letuU  to  disintegration  of  the  dis- 
charge plan,  deterioration  of  medical  control, 
and  rehoepltallaatlon.  The  segmental  Intro- 
duction oX  streeees  allows  the  veteran  to  cope 
with  stress  of  Independence  and  responsibil- 
ity m  his  ability  to  cope  stress  increases. 
Approaching  medical,  then  vocational,  and 
anally  residential  stresses  In  a  gradual  staged 
fashion,  the  discharge  plan  Is  reinforced  by 
appropriate  adjustment  and  stability, 

THZKAPKUTIC    PaiNCIPLKS    AND    rUNCTIONS 

7.  Involvement  has  become  the  hallmark 
of  the  restoration  program  approach.  The 
staff  becomes  Involved  with  Itself  which  leads 
to  an  encouraged  cotistructlve  confLct  vital- 
izing and  Intensifying  the  group  therapeutic 
effect.  The  physical  facility  Is  dynamically 
involved  with  continuity  to  obligated  com- 
munity involvement.  Finally  and  perhaps 
most  unconventionally,  the  veteran  becomes 
Involved  In  the  specific  approach  designed  to 
fulfill  his  need.  The  veteran  Is  required  to 
assume  a  positive  role  demonstrating  hU  own 
motivation  and  binding  him  as  an  equal 
partner  with  the  staff  in  the  responsibility 
for  his  treatment  program.  The  veteran 
therefore  shares  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure  In  the  fulfillment  of  his  treatment 
program  rather  than  assuming  the  passive 
nonpartictpatlng  role  characteristic  of  the 
hospital  patient, 

RaMvch  and  evaluation:  Recognizing  the 
naoMslty  for  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  the 
Restoration  Center  approach  on  not  only  the 
Individual  veteran  but  also  its  Impact  on  the 
spectrum  of  total  medical  care,  exhaustive 
data  have  been  collected  since  activation. 
In  addition,  there  now  exists  as  a  defined  seg- 
ment of  the  staff,  the  |>oaltlon  of  Director  of 
Program  Evaluation  responsible  conjointly 
with  the  Director.  DomlciUarles  and  Restora- 
tion Centers  and  the  Director  of  the  Resto- 
ration Center,  This  position  has  been  func- 
tional since  October  4,  1905. 

A  preliminary  protocol  has  been  prepared 
from  which  actual  research  designs  will  be 
derived.  The  evaluation  is  concerned  with 
fotir  major  categories:  population,  program, 
staff,  and  physical  environment.  Each  will 
be  Investigated  by  separate  but  Interrelated 
studies.  The  results  will  be  generalizable 
and  germane  to  the  design,  operation,  and 
goal  conceptualization  of  other  restoration 
centers  or  restoration  center- type  programs. 
Population  and  program  will  be  approached 
initially  utilizing  the  large  bank  of  data  col- 
lected during  the  first  18  months. 

Results  from  these  two  approaches  are 
needed  as  a  basis  for  early  decisionmaking 
concerning  resource  requirements  for  an  ex- 
panding concept.  The  veteran  population 
and  its  subgrouiM  are  being  Identified  and 
quantified  according  to  variables  including 
actuarial,  demographic,  biographical,  medi- 
cal, and  social-historical. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  popula- 
tion study  Is  research  leading  to  discovery 
ot  predictor  variables,  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  formal  foUowup  procedure. 
In  the  development  of  processing  procedures, 
electronic  data  proceaelng  and  computing 
faclUtlee  will  be  utilized.  Resource  support 
and  assistance  has  been  sought  by  personal 
contacts  with  groups  and  individuals  ex- 
perienced In  appropriately  similar  research 
endeavors. 

(a)  Domiciliary  statistical  laboratory.  VAC 
Lo«  Angeles. 

(b)  Pilot  automated  hospital  Inforotation 
system  (AHIS)  VAH.  Washington.  DC. 

(c)  Veterans'  Administration  Eastern  Re- 
search Center,  West  Haven.  Conn. 

(d)  Research  Unit  on  Aging.  VAC.  Hamp- 
ton. Va. 

(e)  Research  psychologist.  Restoration 
Center,  VAH.  Hlnes.  ni, 

(f)  Chief,  psychology  service,  domiciliary 
foUowup  study.  White  City.  Oreg, 

(g)  Chief,  research  unit.  New  Jersey 
Psychiatric  Institute.  Sklllman,  NJ. 


(h)  Jack  Cohen.  Ph.  D..  consultant  In  re- 
search psychology.  East  Orange.  N.J. 

(1)  Florence  Venlar,  Ph.  D..  chief,  audlology 
service.  VARO.  Newark.  NJ, 

The  restoration  center  director  is  privileged 
to  be  appointed  secretary  to  the  RIND  study 
group  on  chronic  disease.  apouaottA  by  VA 
central  office,  which  offers  added  scope  to 
the  concept  of  restoration  as  applicable  to 
the  national  concern  for  the  overwhelming 
problem  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  chron- 
icaUy  Ul. 

Thus  the  composite  staff,  designed  physical 
facility,  administrative  and  therapeutic 
principles,  conununity  investment  and  the 
selected  veteran  population  all  with  the 
common  denominator  of  service  and  need, 
have  in  this  experience  implied  a  definition 
of  "restoration." 

Restoration  becomes  total,  applied  and 
evaluated  rehabilitation,  necessary  to  the 
complete  spectrum  of  medical  care  In  the 
transition  from  hospitalization  to  respon- 
sible and  independent  stability  In  the  com- 
munity at  a  level  appropriate  to  the  recog- 
nized disability. 
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Mr,  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  the  following  timely 
and  scholarly  article  on  "Nonviolence 
and  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Policy,"  by 
Prof.  WilUam  H.  Roberts,  director.  In- 
stitute of  International  Law,  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America.  Dr,  Roberts' 
scholarship  is  well  known  throughout  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  and  he  has 
been  a  frequent  lecturer  at  high-level 
conferences  of  American  defense  and 
military  personnel.  The  article  appears 
in  the  January-March  1966  issue  of 
World  Affairs,  published  quarterly  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  which  was 
founded  in  1828. 

I  believe  that  everyone  who  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  American  position  today 
should  read  this  important  article. 
Nonviolence  and  tbe  Conduct  or  Fdbeign 

POUCT 

(By  William  H.  Roberts) 
"It  Is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'against  the  foe: 
For    peace   Itself    should    not   so    dull    a 
Kingdom 
(Through  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were 

In  question ) 
But  that  defenses,  musters,  preparations, 
Should     be     maintained,     assembled,     and 
coUected, 
As  were  a  war  In  preparation," 

— Shakxspkauc,  ' 
Recently,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
transfer  the  tactics  of  nonviolence,  which 
were  originally  developed  and  employed  for 
domestic  policy  purposes,  to  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  Nonviolence  has  thus  become 
a  tactical  device  which  is  used  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  policymaking  for  bringing 
concerted  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  appro- 
priate branches  of  Government.  In  its  new 
dimensions,  it  Is  a  novel  device  whose  im- 
plications are  far  reaching;  thus,  every  effcat 
has  to  be  made  to  uncover  the  roots  of  these 


tactics  and  the  goals  which  they  are  Intended 
to  serve. 

Essentially,  nonviolence  Is  the  use  of  orga- 
nized; I.e.,  concerted,  passive  resistance 
against  policies  or  actions  of  legally  con- 
stituted authorities.  This  resistance  is  in- 
tended to  coerce  and  compel  the  policymaker 
to  desist  from  his  actions  and/or  to  change 
his  policies.  The  essential  characteristic  of 
nonviolence  Is,  therefore,  the  Intention  to 
coerce  and  compel  the  policymaker  by  means 
of  resistance  to  accept  the  opponent's  will. 
However,  such  coercion,  compulsion,  and  re- 
sistance to  legally  constituted  authorities  are 
nothing  else  but  manifestations  of  violence. 
This  is  the  case  regardless  of  tbe  term  which 
is  used  to  designate  the  tactics  employed. 
This,  then,  leads  us  to  the  question  of  the 
very  nature  of  violence. 

Violence  is  the  use  of  force  (In  its  various 
manifestations)  for  the  purpose  of  imposing 
one's  win  on  another  party.  The  character 
of  the  force  employed  is  Irrelevant:  it  may 
be.  but  it  is  not  necessarily,  physical  force. 
Since  times  immemorial,  mankind  has  known 
economic,  political,  and  psychological  war- 
fare— all  of  them  connoting  the  use  of  force 
and.  therefore,  of  violence  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  one's  goals;  however,  these  nonphy- 
slcal  manifestations  of  violence  were  in  their 
initial  stages  rarely  accompanied  by  the 
actual  use  of  physical  force. 

Therefore,  the  use  of  violence  In  whatever 
form  implies  always  an  attempt  to  impose — 
against  their  will  and  consent — one's  own 
will  (or  policy)  upon  legally  or  morally  con- 
stituted authorities.  In  other  words,  we 
are  confronted  with  violence  whenever  con- 
stituted authority  Is  coerced  or  compelled  to 
accept  or  acquiesce  In  the  policy  or  the  ac- 
tions of  the  opponent.  Thus  we  see  that 
violence  Is  tbe  result  of  a  dialectic  situation 
in  which  two  views  are  Irreconcilably  op- 
posed to  each  other. 

This  is  tbe  basic  reason  why  Marxlst- 
Lenlnlst  ethics,  which  are  based  on  an  ontol- 
ogy of  dialectic  struggle,  depends,  of  neces- 
sity, on  the  use  of  violence  in  any  one  or 
more  of  its  many  manifestations.  Already 
the  Sophists,  antedating  Socrates,  knew 
that  physical  violence  was  of  far  lesser  Im- 
portance than  the  type  of  violence  which 
they  called  spiritual,  and  which  we  may  call 
moral.  One  of  the  great  contemporary  in- 
terpreters of  the  Sophist  movement  referred 
to  this  when  he  said:  "From  physical  vio- 
lence (bla)  there  occured  a  transition  to 
magic  violence  which  Is  spiritual  and  which 
transcends  the  former  by  Its  far  greater 
Importance." 

In  modern  times.  Lenin.  In  a  speech  made 
In  1920,  put  It  this  way:  "Our  morality  Is 
completely  subordinated  to  the  Interests  of 
the  proletarian  class  struggle.  We  say: 
whatever  serves  the  destruction  of  the  old 
society  and  the  construction  of  Cooununist 
society  Is  moral.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
the  Communist  educational  process."  As  a 
consequence,  this  led  him  to  postulate  thnt 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  was  tan- 
tamount to  unrestrained  and  unlimited 
violence  which,  and  this  has  to  be  stated 
again,  is  not  necessarily  of  a  physic:il 
character. 

It  has  been  exactly  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  occidental  civilization,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  period  1648-1916  (omit- 
ting the  period  of  the  French  Revolution) 
that  the  use  of  violence  was  essentially  lim- 
ited to  Its  physical  aspects.  This  means 
that  the  more  Important  and  more  cruel 
forma  of  psychological,  moral,  etc.  violence 
had  no  legitimate  standing  in  the  interna- 
tional conflicts  of  our  civilization.  It  was 
only  in  the  course  of  the  First  World  War. 
and  not  even  at  its  very  beginning,  that  the 
more  unrestrained  manifestations  of  vio- 
lence were  again  readmitted  into  our  civiliza- 
tion— although  their  Intellectual  and  emo- 
tional foundations  had  been  laid  since  the 
1820's  and  ISSO's,  The  great  philosopher  of 
war,  Clausewltz,  writing  at  the  t>eginning  of 
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the  19th  century,  could  still  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  hostile  feelings  and  hostile 
intentions.  Whereas  such  feelings,  he  said, 
wUl  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  hostile 
Intentions,  the  latter  can  very  well  exist 
without  the  former.  And  this,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  has  actually  been  the  case  In 
most  of  the  International  conflicts  In  occi- 
dental history.  On  the  other  hand.  In  nearly 
all  cases  of  civil  wars  we  And  a  combination 
of  hostile  feelings  and  hosuie  intentions  It 
was  only  in  most  recent  times.  In  a  period 
of  history  In  which  International  and  civil 
wars  came  to  approximate  each  other,  that 
even  in  IntemaUonal  conflicts  nonphysical 
forma  of  violence  were  readmitted. 

With  relatively  few  exceptions,  diplomacy 
and  war  were  In  the  course  of  occidental  his- 
tory, as  the  Dutch  historian,  Hulzlnga,  has 
shown,    agonal;    i.e„    essentially   subject    to 
rules  of  regulated  competition.    However  as 
he  pointed  out.  once  these  rules  of  competi- 
tion were  violated,  the  agonal  character  of 
the  contest  disappeared  and  the  limitations 
imposed    by   regulations   were   bound   to   be 
replaced  by  hoeUle  feeUngs  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence,  by  techniques  of  unlimited  vio- 
lence.    In  a  different  connection,  Huizlnga 
then    developed    this    point    specifically    in 
regard  to  war.    He  said :  "War  remains  agonal 
only  Insofar  as  It  Is  waged  within  a  group 
m  which  the  members  concede  equaUty  to 
Mch  other.     If  war  is  waged  against  groups 
which  are  not  recognized  as  human  belnra 
agonal  rules  will  limit  the  forms  of 
violence    only    Insofar    as    the    unllateraUy 
conceived  honor  of  one  of  the  parties  Im- 
poses restrictions  on  Its  actions.     However 

Sfu^^r^  °^  ^^^  ''*'■  *"'  fi°»"y  dlspens^ 
witn  the  last  remnants  of  agonal  war  •  •  • 
and  we  shall  again  be  confronted  with  the 
original  Babylonian-Assyrian  conception  of 
war.  Obviously,  physical  violence,  being 
externally  observable,  lends  itself  better  to 
agonal  control  than  any  other  type  of 
violence.  •'*^ 

It  has  been  Communist  strategy  since  1917 
to  achieve  their  goals  without  risking  or  wag- 
ing major  International  wars,  If  thut  could 
possibly  be  avoided.    More  recently,  this  gen- 
eral   strategy   has   been   propagated    by   the 
name  of  "peaceful  coexistence,"    Soviet  lead- 
ers have  never  hesitated  to  stress  the  point 
that  peaceful  coexistence  Is  nothing  else  but 
a  tacUcal  gambit  In  a  basically  unchanged 
strategy  of   world   revolution.     One   of   the 
problems  they  had  to  solve  in  this  connec- 
tion was  that  of  developing  tactics  by  which 
non-Communist   countries   could    effectively 
be    kept   from    intervening   in    Communist- 
sponsored  revolutionary  situations.     One  of 
,n^f  *^*"=«  already  suggested  In  the  early 
1920  s  and  since  perfected  has  been  that  of 
attempting  to  paralyze  quick  and  effective 
countennobuizatlon  by  Interfering  with  the 
marshaling    of    the    human,    material,    and 
moral  resources  of  non-Communist  nations 
It  la  particularly  one  of  these  tactics  which 
is  of  Importance  in  our  Investigation. 

Two  Frenchmen,  Dugult  and  Sorel,  re- 
ferred already  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury to  the  ever-increasing  vulnerability  of 
modern  Industrialized  society  to  actions  in- 
tended to  Immobilize  it. 

Dugult.  a  professor  of  public  law  was  nrl- 
marily  concerned  with  the  structure  of  a 
legal  system  appropriate  to  modern  society 
In  one  of  his  preliminary  studies  he  sketchwi 
a  theory  of  such  a  society  and  concluded  that 
its  most  outstanding  and  dlstlnguishlne 
characteristic  was  ite  complete  reliance  upon 
the  interdependent,  effective,  and  unlnt«-- 
rupted  functioning  of  all  of  its  services  In 
turn  this  meant  society's  dependence  on  the 
effective  and  uninterrupted  cooperation  of  aU 
of  Ito  active  members. 

Dugult's  contemporary,  Georges  Sorel 
drew  nearly  simultaneously  several  conclu- 
sions from  this  conception  of  the  essential 
service  character  of  the  modem  state.  He 
formed  the  opinion  that  refuaal  of  a  relaUvely 
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small  group  to  perform  the  functions  as- 
signed to  them  may  easily  lead  to  a  move- 
ment paralyzing  the  entire  society,  Sorel 
then  argued  that  even  the  very  idea  of  such 
general  societal  paralysis,  as  contrasted  to  its 
reauty,  and  to  which  he  referred  as  "the 
myth  of  the  general  strike,"  had  sufficient 
force  to  compel  the  government  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  opponents. 

A  society  threatened  by  this  myth  of  the 
general  strike,  and  not  even  neoessarUy  with 
its  reality,  would  resemble  a  rudderless  ship 
on  the  open  ocean  of  world  politics.  Need- 
less to  say,  although  Sorel  did  not  specifically 
refer  to  It,  the  threatened  or  actual  societal 
paralysis  extended  to  the  armed  forces  on 
whose  readiness  the  credibility  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  a  nation  finally  depends. 

However,  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  of 
the  modern  state  depends  also  on  another 
factor  to  which  Dugult's  and  Sorels  teach- 
ings have  to  be  applied.    To  a  certain  degree 
the   effective   conduct   of   American   foreign 
policy— ElmUar  to  that  of  other  modern  non- 
totalltarlan  countries— depends  on  the  moral 
support  of  the  major  social  groups.     This 
support  is  either  offered  or  it  Is  denied  by 
way  of  the  leadership  of  these  social  groups 
to    whose    combined    Influence    and    weight 
we  may  refer  as  social  leadership.    The  prin- 
cipal   tactical    goal    of    nonviolent    protests 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policymaking  is,  there- 
fore, the  paralysis  or  quasl-paralysls  of  the 
nation's    social    leadership.      On    the    other 
hand,   the   strategic   purpose   of   nonviolent 
protests  Is  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  moral  support  of  the  major 
social  groups  which  It  needs  In  executing  any 
more  Important  political  move  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy. 

To  give  a  practical  example:  the  "National 
Coordinating  Committee  To  End  the  War  In 
Vietnam"  said  In  its  leaflet  of  September  13, 
1965,  "The  abUlty  of  peace  groups  In  the 
United  States  to  work  with  one  another  has 
been  seriously  lacking.  The  National  Co- 
ordinating Committee  war  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  coordinating  activities  by 
peace  groups  aimed  at  ending  the  war  In 
Vietnam," 

What  U  the  function  of  the  peace  groups 
mentioned  In  the  leaflet?     Political  Affairs 
the    theoretical    organ    of   the    Communist 
Party,  U,S.A.,  in  Its  issue  of  March  1963,  of. 
fered  the  foUowlng  explanation:   "All  peace 
organizations  have  a  responsibility  to  Influ- 
ence the  major  people's  organizations— and 
help  to  create  those  avenues  for  peace  expres- 
sion which  will  change  American  policy  from 
cold  wax  to  peaceful  coexistence,"    And  then 
the  document  continues:    "In  all   thinking 
and  action  for  peace,  there  U  always  the  rela- 
tlon  of  the  present  to  the  future  task  and  this 
also  means  that  the  future  goal  will  largely 
determine  the  present  tactics."    These  state- 
ments prove  two  points;    namely    (1),  that 
the  peace  organizations  are  Intended  to  in- 
fluence the  major  people's  organizations   and 
(2)  that  It  Is  expected  that  through  pressure 
exercised  by  these  latter  organizations,  Amer- 
ican policy  will  anally  change  In  the  direcUon 
of  peaceful  coexistence. 

According    to    PollUcal    Affairs    of   March 
1963,  the  "major  people's  organizations  "  I  e 
the  social  groups,  whose  leadership  is  to  be 
influenced  in  the  direction  of  peaceful  co- 
existence,  are  m  the  order  listed   In  that 
pubUcatlon:   the  CathoUc  Church;   the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches;  the  Jewish  con- 
gregations;    the    Negro    people;     the    trade 
unions;   the  students,  as  weU  as  scientists 
and     professionals.     Since     the    organically 
grown  and  legitimate  majorities  of  each  one 
of  these  social  groups  are  not  likely  to  with- 
hold their  support  of  major  foreign  poUcy 
decisions    of    the    Government,    It    become 
necessary  to  offset  these  maJoriUes,  and  thus 
to  paralyze  the  social  leadership  by  unstruc- 
tured mass  actions.     It  is  in  this  connection 
that  so-called  peace  organizations  arw  estab- 
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l^^iJf!*  V"^^  membership  cuts  across  the 
legitimate  social  groups.  These  composite 
mass  organizations  are  intended  to  bring 
their  collecuve  pressure  to  bear  on  the  leader- 
ship of  the  legitimate  social  groups  to  which 
citizens  belong  qua  faith,  race,  occupation 
or  profession.  ' 

We  are,  then,  confronted  with  attempts  to 
Influence  the  policy  of  the  major  legitimate 
social  groups  by  opposing  to  their  organic 
majorities  artificially  created  mass  organiza- 
tions composed  of  members  of  different 
groups.  Needless  to  say,  these  artificial 
movements  have  no  legitimate  afflliatlon 
with,  and  are  In  no  way  related  to  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  of  the  social  groups  to  which 
its  members  belong. 

The  frequently  compelling  and  seductive 
symbol  used  in  the  attempt  of  developing 
these  ad  hoc  organizations  is  peace— as  con- 
trasted to  war.  The  psychological  lever  used 
in  these  efforts  Is  the  expectation  that  the 
average  clUzen  will  unhesitatingly  and  very 
normally  express  his  preferences  for  the 
former  rather  than  for  the  latter.  This  pref- 
erence Is  due  to  the  fact  that  peace  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  absence  of  what  Is  gen- 
erally conceived  to  be  war,  l,e.,  the  absence 
of  organized  physical  violence.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown  above  that  war  has  a  far 
wider  spectrum  than  that  of  physical  vlo- 
lence,  and  that  other  bands  of  the  spectrum 
are  more  radically  dangerous  than  its  physi- 
cal segment.  Nevertheless,  we  In  the  Occi- 
dent, and  on  the  basis  of  our  historic  experi- 
ence, will  identify  war  primarily  with 
physical  violence. 

However,  the  absence  of  violence,  and 
specifically  of  physical  violence.  Is  only  the 
negative  side  of  peace.  Ite  positive,  and  by 
far  more  Important,  aspect  Is  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  value-based  so- 
cial and  political  order.  The  great  thinkers, 
statesmen  and  military  leaders  of  our  civili- 
zation have  always  understood  that  in  the 
last  resort  use  of  organized  violence  derives 
Its  JustlflabUlty,  Its  legitimacy  and  its  limi- 
tations from  the  necessity  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend a  value  system  and  Ite  International 
projection.  Let  us  refer  In  this  connection 
to  one  of  the  early  fathers  of  Occidental 
thought.  It  was  Plato  who  said  In  his 
"Alclbladee  I"  that  "the  quarrels  about  Jus- 
tice and  Injustice";  I,e..  about  the  fimda- 
mental  values  of  a  pollUcal  system,  were  the 
principal  causes  of  war. 

Since  a  value  system  cannot  be  defended  in 
the  abstract,  violence  is  frequently  employed 
m  either  acquiring  or  defending  the  material 
wherewithal  necessary  for  accompUshlng 
the  final  purpose.  These  material  imple- 
ments of  basic  political  problems  and  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  underlying  value  sys- 
tem take  the  forms  of  strategic  frontiers, 
territory,  population,  raw* materials,  weapons 
etc.  It  has  also  to  be  kept  In  mind  that 
strategic  thought  has  always  conceived  of  the 
use  of  violence  as  serving— within  the  llmite 
or  the  above— a  double  purpose:  positive 
acquisition  and  use  of  the  material  Imple- 
ments as  well  as  their  denial  to  the  op- 
ponent, *^ 

If  peace  Is  the  Issue,  we  have,  therefore,  to 
ask  Ourselves  the  question:  whose  peace? 
Communist  leaders  have  assured  us  in  the 
couree  of  nearly  60  years  that  they  under- 
stand  by  peace  In  the  final  resort  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  the  Communist 
order;  and  by  peaceful  relations  a  set  of  con- 
ditions favorable  to  spreading  this  value 
^tem^  Khrushchev  In  one  of  his  Interviews 
with  Walter  LIppmann,  as  reported  In  the 
latter  8  "The  Communist  Wwld  and  Ours  " 
summarized  correctly  and  -ucclncUy  the 
Communist  conception  of  peace  when  he 
communicated  to  the  Interviewer  his  ideas 
regarding  the  status  quo. 

As  reported  without  challenge,  Khrushchev 
developed  his  ideas  as  follows:  "In  his 
(Khrushchev's)  mind,  the  social  and  eco- 
nomlc  revolution  now  in  progress  In  Russia, 
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Ctilna  and  elsewhere  In  Asia  and  Africa  Is  the 
status  quo.  and  he  wants  us  to  recognize  It  as 
such.  In  his  mind,  opposition  to  this  revo- 
lution Is  an  attempt  to  change  the  status 
quo.  Whereas  we  think  of  the  status  quo  as 
a  situation  as  It  exists  at  the  moment,  he 
thinks  of  It  as  the  process  of  revolutionary 
change  which  is  now  In  progress.  He  wants 
us  to  recognize  the  revolution  not  only  as  It 
Is  but  as  It  Is  going  to  be." 

The  absence  of  physical  violence  Is,  and 
wUl  always  be.  desirable — provided,  however, 
that  It  Lb  not  used  as  a  screen  behind  which 
more  radical  forms  of  violence  are  employed 
for  the  International  projection  of  undesir- 
able and  hostile  value  systems.  The  Com- 
munist countries.  Including  China,  firmly 
believe  that  history  Is  on  their  side  and  that 
physical  violence,  transcending  so-calted  lim- 
ited wars  or  wars  of  national  liberation,  can 
only  Interfere  with  or  slow  down  their  march 
to  final  victory.  In  another  and  later  set 
of  Khrushchev-Llppmann  interviews.  "The 
Coming  Tests  with  Russia."  the  latter  re- 
p«-ted:  "He  [Khrushchev]  la  quite  sure  that 
he  will  win  this  cpld  war  without  military 
force  because  he  Is  on  the  side  of  history  and 
because  he  has  the  military  power  to  deter 
us  from  a  serious  military  Intervention." 
Both  quotations  from  Uppmann's  Inter- 
views convey  correctly  not  only  Khrushchev's 
but  the  fundamental  Communist  conception 
of  the  state  of  affairs — Russian  as  well  as 
Chinese — then  as  well  as  now:  and  this  in 
spite  of  abrupt  tactical  changes  which  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  are  an  essential  and  valuable 
part  of  the  Instrumentarlum  of  Communist 
world  strategy.  To  demonstrate  for  peace 
qua  absence  of  war  and  to  profess  neutrality 
regarding  the  value  of  systems  involved  Is. 
therefore,  not  only  Impolitic  since  It  offers 
aid  to  the  opponent.  It  Is  also,  and  at  best, 
a  morally  very  doubtful  exercise  of  our  free- 
dom since  It  tends  to  undermine  the  very 
▼alue  system  on  which  this  freedom  Is  based. 
The  weapon  of  nonviolence  which  has  been 
used  to  Interfere  with  the  proper  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  Is  due  to  Its  psycho-polltlcal 
structure,  a  subtle  and.  therefore,  a  highly 
dangerous  one.  In  order  to  understand  the 
use  of  this  weapon  correctly,  we  have  to 
examine  Its  structure.  The  advocates  of 
nonviolent  Interference  with  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy  expect  that,  depending  on  con- 
ditions, the  counter-action  to  their  passive 
resistance  will  either  be  a  determined  effort 
to  bring  the  law  to  bear  upon  them  or  the 
use  of  physical  force.  In  either  case,  these 
advocates  of  nonviolence  count  on  the  fact 
that  the  use  of  superior  power  will.  In  view 
of  their  own  physical  passivity,  engender 
sympathy  for  them. 

They  expect,  and  psychologically  not  in- 
correcUy.  that  the  average  sympathizer  will 
not  be  willing  or  that  he  will  not  be  able 
to  search  out  and  to  evaluate  for  himself 
tbe  balance  of  the  Issues  Involved.  They  ex- 
pect that  he  will  give  expression  to  the  gen- 
eral human  sentiment  which  tends  to  side 
with  what  ostensibly  appears  to  be  the  "un- 
derdog.** Thus,  the  original  group  will  be 
Joined  by  a  much  wider  circle  of  sympa- 
thUers  who  wUl  not  necessarily  understand 
or  approve  of  the  Issues  which  agitate  the 
nonviolent  group. 

These  sympathizers  will  Just  be  dlspoeed 
to  deplore  the  use  of  legal  or  physical  force 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear.  In  other 
words,  the  sympathetic  group,  whatever  their 
motives  may  be.  will  share  with  the  advocates 
of  nonviolent  protest  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  thoee  who  had  to  employ  means 
of  compulsion.  These  synjpathlzers.  who 
have  no  definite  policy  goals,  will  be  Inclined 
to  enter  Into  a  community.  Into  an  alliance, 
of  feelings  and  of  atUtudee  negaUvely  dis- 
posed towaml  those  enforcing  order.  They 
will  find  themselves  In  a  gray  zone.  In  a  non- 
Doan's  land,  since  they  do  not  necessarily 
•hare  and  may  not  even  iinderstand  the 
poller  goals  of  the  nonviolent  unlta. 


On  the  other  hand,  their  feelings  and  atti- 
tudes will  prevent  them  from  giving  active 
support  to  the  policymakers.  Being  caught 
In  the  middle,  these  sympathizers  will  be 
wide  open  to  any  type  of  Influence  exercised 
upon  them  In  favor  of  one  or  the  other 
policy.  However,  since  their  state  of  feel- 
ings and  their  attitudes  will  have  precondi- 
tioned them  in  favor  of  the  nonviolent  units, 
the  latter  have  by  far  the  better  chance  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  symi>athlzers.  The 
sympathizers  will  have  become  a  group  which 
in  Communist  terminology,  has  been  con- 
ditioned to  being  manipulated:  they  will  have 
Joined  the  unstructured  ranks  of  what  this 
terminology  calls  the  masses. 

Thus,  so-called  nonviolent  Interference 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  presents 
a  clear  and  present  danger  since,  wittingly 
and  very  often  unwittingly,  it  provides  the 
psychopolltlcal  climate  conducive  to  the 
achievement  of  the  opponent's  foreign  policy 
goals. 


Hawaii's  Castle  &  Cooke,  lac^  Embarks 
on  Art-Baying  Project 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  the  exotic  beauty  of  Hawaii 
hafi  been  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
many  excellent  works  of  art,  there  has 
never  been  a  program  for  acquiring 
these  works  of  the  magnitude  planned 
by  one  of  Hawaii's  respected  private 
corporations. 

A  $10,000  art  acquisition  program  was 
announced  by  President  Malcolm  Mac- 
Naughton  of  Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc.,  In 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Ha- 
waii Printers  and  Sculptors  League's 
annual  exhibition.  He  Said  that  the  cor- 
porate art-buying  program  will  have  a 
threefold  purpose:  First,  to  furnish  art 
works  for  Castle  &  Cooke's  new  cor- 
porate offices;  second,  to  provide  an  In- 
centive for  young  island  artists;  and 
third,  to  make  gifts  of  art  works  to  non- 
profit organizations  that  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  them. 

The  large-scale  art-purchasing  ven- 
ture continues  the  Hawaii  corporation's 
praiseworthy  practice  of  supporting  the 
cultural  and  artistic  life  of  its  commu- 
nity. The  corporation  has  been  instru- 
mental in  malcing  possible  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Honolulu  Symphony  So- 
ciety's initial  opera  production,  the 
Honolulu  engagement  ot  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  famed  ballet  stars  Dame 
Margot  Fonteyne  and  Rudolph  Nureyev. 
As  Hawaii's  Representative  to  Con- 
gress I  take  pride  in  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  the  noteworthy  con- 
tribution that  Castle  L  Cooke,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  MacNaughton.  is 
making  toward  providing  needed  stimu- 
lus to  the  artists  and  to  the  arts.  If 
other  private  corporations  would  do 
likewise.  In  sufficient  numbers,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  may  not  need  to  enter 
this  field.  Mr.  MacNaughton  and  Castle 
It  Cooke  deserve  the  congratulations  and 


commendations  they  must  be  receiving. 
I  am  pleased  to  add  mine. 

An  article  on  Hawaii's  flrst  large-scale 
corporate  art  acquisition  pogram  ap- 
peared in  the  April  13.  1966,  issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  and  I  submit  It  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Casixe  &  CooKE  Starts  Art-Buting  Project 

A  corporate  art  acquisition  program,  with 
an  Initial  investment  of  $10,000,  was  an- 
nounced yesterday  by  Castle  &  Cooke.  Inc. 

Malcolm  MacNaughton.  Castle  &  Cooke 
president,  announced  the  program  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Hawaii  Painters  and  Sculptors  League  open- 
ing tonight  in  the  Advertiser's  Contempo- 
rary Arts  Center  In  the  News  Building. 

MacNaughton  said  Castle  &  Cooke  has 
launched  the  program  to  purchase  works  by 
Hawaii  artists. 

He  said  the  threefold  art  acquisition  pro- 
gram will : 

Provide  a  master  art  collection  to  be  used 
In  decorating  new  corporate  offices  in  the 
Castle  &  Cooke  portion  of  the  financial  plaza 
of  the  Pacific,  scheduled  to  open  In  1968. 

Provide  encouragement  to  Island  artists — 
particularly  those  who  are  young  and  not  yet 
recog^nlzed. 

Eventually  provide  gifts  of  painting  and 
sculpture  to  churches,  schools,  youth-  groups 
and  other  nonprofit  organizations  whose 
budgets  do  not  permit  the  purchase  of  art 
works. 

Out  of  the  first  $10,000  set  aside  for  the 
program,  about  $8,500  will  be  used  for  pur- 
chases for  Castle  8e  Cooke's  master  collection, 
with  the  rest  going  to  buy  the  works  of 
promising  artists. 

It  is  the  works  of  the  younger  artists  that 
will  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  donations 
to  nonprofit  groups,  MacNaughton  said.  He 
added: 

"Our  program  Is  modest  when  compared 
with  some  similar  plans  on  the  mainland, 
but  it  is  a  start — and  the  present  Castle  Sc 
Cooke  management  Intends  to  give  sustained 
support  to  our  artists,  not  only  in  Hawaii 
but  eventually  In  other  areas  where  we  do 
business." 

Procedures  for  selecting  works  of  art  are 
being  develofjed  by  the  comp«uiy,  but  Mac- 
Naughton said  recommendations  for  pur- 
chases "win  come  from  the  pros  and  not 
anybody  connected  with  Castle  &  Cooke." 

The  company  will  begin  Its  acquisition 
program  with  several  purchases  from  the  ex- 
hibition opening  tonight,  MacNaughton 
added.  Murray  Tumbull,  assistant  to  the 
president  for  planning  at  the  UrUverslty  of 
Hawaii,  is  adviser  for  purchases  from  this 
exhibition. 

Castle  Sc  Oooke  has  been  active  In  Honolulu 
musical  drcies,  but  this  Is  its  first  venture 
Into  the  visual  arts.  The  company  has  guar- 
anteed Initial  Honolulu  Symphony  Society 
opera  productions,  the  appearance  of  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  here  and 
the  first  Honolulu  performance  by  ballet 
stars  Dame  Margot  Ponteyn  and  Rudolf 
Nureyev. 

Castle  &  Cooke  will  be  the  first  company  In 
Hawaii  to  launch  a  large-scale  art  acquisition 
program. 

The  Watumull  Foundation  makes  a  $500 
acquisition  each  year  at  the  All  Hawaii  Art- 
ists Show  at  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts. 
and  the  Advertiser  averages  about  $400  In 
purchases  from  each  exhibition  as  Its  con- 
temporary arts  center. 

Praise  for  Castle  Sc  Cooke's  plan  was  ex- 
pressed yesterday  by  James  W.  Poster,  di- 
rector of  the  Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
Helen  Gilbert,  president  of  the  Hawaii  Paint- 
ers and  Sculptors  League. 
Foster  said: 

"This  enlightened  art  acquisition  program 
Is  Indeed  good  news.  Similar  activity  by 
mainland  buslnees  Interests  has  proved  most 
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rewarding,  and  It's  good  to  see  it  now  devel- 
oping here — particularly  as  It  dlrecUy  af- 
fects the  artists  of  HawaU." 

Miss  Gilbert  said: 

"Sponsorship  of  this  kind,  uzUque  In 
Hawaii,  win  provide  a  worthwhile  and  needed 
cultural  stimulus  for  artists  and  the  viewing 
public." 
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LBJ.'s  Challenge  to  the  North:    Equal 
Rights  "But  Not  Next  Door"? 


But  In  the  perspective  of  history,  the  John- 
son housing  proposal  Is  the  most  dramatic 
and  memorable.  It  Is  a  forthright  chal- 
lenge to  the  ghetto  psychology  stlU  afflicting 
many  of  our  most  respectable  communities. 
It  will  compel  many  Americans — inside  and 
outside  of  Congress— to  confront  the  old 
admonlUon :  "Examine  thyself."  For  "whites 
only"?  For  "Christians  only"?  Or  at  last 
a  house  with  many  mansions? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.   RYAN.    Mr.   Speaker.   President 
Johnson  in  his  civU  rights  message  has 
challenged  the  North,  the  New  York  Post 
stated  in  a  forthright  editorial  on  May  1 
1966.  ' 

The  Post  declares  that  President  John- 
son has  spiritedly  called  for  enactment 
of  "the  first  effective  Federal  law  against 
discrimination"  on  racial  or  religious 
grounds  in  the  sale  and  rental  of  all 
housing. 

The  editorial  points  out: 

This  historic  proposal  brings  the  issue  to 
the  doorstep— and  the  conscience— of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  heretofore 
been  able  to  express  their  dUtaste  of  south- 
em  intolerance  and  prlmltlvlsm  without 
searching  their  own  souls. 


Let's  Improve  Children's  Films 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CALrroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 


The  editorial  also  believes  the  Johnson 

housing  proposaJ  is  "a  forthright  chal- 

1^®.  *°    ^^    ghetto    psychology    still 

afflicting  many  of  our  most  respectable 

communities." 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  be  interested 
in  these  remarks  which  follow: 

L.B.J.'8   CHALUtNOE   TO    THE   NORTH :    EQUAL 

Rights  "But  Not  Next  Door"? 

Now  the  North  faces  Its  moment  of  truth 
m  the  battle  for  civil  rights. 

Most  past  legislation  has  been  primarily 
addressed  to  the  ancient  inequity  and  op- 
pressiveness   of    the    southern    segregation 

?i^  !?•  /?  !^^  '***^  message  to  Congress, 
President  Johnson  spiritedly  calls  for  enact- 
ment of  "the  first  effective  Federal  law 
against  discrimination"  on  racial  or  religious 
grounds  in  the  sale  and  rente!  of  all  hovilng 
TMs  historic  proposal  brings  the  issue  to 
the  doorstep-^nd  the  conscience— of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  heretofore  been 
able  to  express  their  distaste  for  southern 
intolerance  and  prlmltlvlsm  without  search- 
ing their  own  souls. 

.^  ''*^''*  ""*  ^°^^  care  about  equal 
rights—  but  not  next  door"?  will  the  scare 
over  reduced  real  estate  values  (shown  to  be 
largely  exaggerated  in  communities  where 
integration  has  taken  place)  frighten  north- 
ern legislators  into  an  imitation  of  southern 
resistance  to  change? 

TTie  Preeldent's  message  contains  other  Im- 
portant proposals,  including  legislation  to 
provide  new  safeguards  for  clvU  rlghta 
workers,  to  curb  dlscriminaUon  in  the  choice 
Of  Juries  and  to  broaden  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 8  powers  In  desegregation  suits.  It  omlte 
some  vital  provisions  of  the  Douglas-Case 
bill  such  as  Indemnification  for  victims  of 
racist  crimes  and  transfer  to  Federal  courta 
or  criminal  prosecutions  in  areas  with  "seg- 
regated systems  of  Justice."  Presumably 
these  issues  will  be  raised  in  amendments  to 
the  administration  program. 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
29  I  was  privileged  to  address  the  second 
symposium  of  the  First  International 
Children's  Film  Festival.  The  festival 
was  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and 
attracted  noted  authorities  and  inter- 
ested persons  from  around  the  world. 

The  festival  was  a  great  success,  and 
has  established  patterns  and  direction 
for  the  future.  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Brooks  Foundation,  the  many  con- 
cerned with  providing  quality  film  ma- 
terial for  our  young  people  have  taken  a 
significant  step  forward. 

I  am  optimistic  that  in  the  very  near 
future  this  embryonic  youth  film  in- 
dustry will  become  a  major  element  in 
our  rapidly  growing  educational  material 
industry.  Pew  can  deny  the  potential  of 
such  an  Industry  In  providing  creative 
and  challenging  material  designed  to 
support  and  supplement  the  quality  and 
depth  of  our  educational   programs. 

The  festival  has  encouraged  all  who 
participated.  Significant  and  concrete 
steps  are  now  being  taken  to  initiate  a 
national,  and,  yes,  an  international,  dia- 
log designed  to  create  an  imaginative 
dynamic  and  positive  youth  film  pro- 
gram. 

The  address  I  made  on  March  29  is 
part  of  that  dialog  and  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  all  my  colleagues  in- 
terested in  providing  worthwhile  and  ed- 
ucationaUy  challenging  film  productions 
to  the  youth  of  America,  and  the  youth 
of  the  world. 

The    material    presented    in    speech 
format  below  was  included  in  a  sym- 
posium discussion  during  the  fesUval: 
The  Role  or  Government  in  the  Develop- 

MEirr  OF  Bftter  Films  for  Chh-dren 

in5  ^^^^'^^^'^'y  pleased  to  be  participat- 
ing with,  and  speaking  to  such  a  dlsOn- 
gulahed  assemblage  of  concerned  persons  in- 
tereeted  In  the  substance  and  quauty  of  film 
material  now  available  for  viewing  by  our  ' 
children.  The  work  being  done  at  this  First 
Annual  Children's  Film  Feetlval  will  prove 
significant  In  providing  foundations  for  the 
development  of  a  youth  film  Industry 
,^A°**^**  *°  discuss  the  subject  of  the  role 
of  the  Government  and  Government's  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  films  and 
particularly  films  for  children.  One  of  the 
prime  reBponslbllltles  of  the  leglaUtor  Is  to 
make  decisions  about  how  to  allocate  re- 
sources of  the  society  to  meet  Its  needs 
Thle.  In  turn,  necessitates  some  value  ludg- 
menta  about  the  needs  of  the  eoclety,  and  of 
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course,  there  Is  conflict  every  step  of  the 
way.  As  in  any  field  of  endeavor,  It  Is  neces- 
««y  to  determine  what  the  needs  are,  what 
the  prlorttles  among  them  should  be.  what 
resources  are  available,  and  finally,  how  and 
where  to  apply  the  resources.  There  Is  always 
a  lot  of  competition  among  these  various 
needs  for  priority  in  the  application  of  re- 
sources. 

In  relaUon  to  children's  films.  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  ask  what  needs  the  society  feels  In 
relation  to  children,  and  what  resources 
there  are  for  meeting  theee  needs. 

But  before  that  happens,  we  run  Into  the 
question,  why  should  the  Government  get 
Inte  the  act?  The  touchstone  for  answering 
this  question  is  usually  the  ConstltuUon  the 
organic  law  of  the  land,  to  which  we  go  to 
find  out  where  our  guldeposta  are.  Within 
the  ConsUtutlon,  the  Invitation  to  Govern- 
ment to  pcui,lclpate  Is  found,  in  modern 
times,  in  the  welfare  clause,  concerning  the 
general  welfare  of  the  land.  Behind  that  lies 
the  principle,  found  In  English  common  law, 
of  the  relationship  of  the  sovereign,  whether 
king  or  constitutional  government,  to  its 
people.  Throughout  history.  Government 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  parent;  we  have 
the  Latin  patrla.  the  German  fatherland,  the 
Russian  motherland:  the  relationship  of  par- 
ent to  child  Is  part  of  the  basic  role  of 
government. 

Out  of  this  has  come  a  number  of  accepted 
techniques  for  the  Interjection  of  Govern- 
ment into  problems.  If  you  look  at  the  Gov- 
ernment's parental  role,  It  is  Immediately  ap- 
parent that  there  will  be  a  special  relatlop- 
shlp  of  Government  to  the  child,  the  real 
•child,  m  society.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a 
strong  tendency  for  the  Government  to  con- 
cern Iteelf  with  the  child  who  Is  handicapped. 
111.  or  mentally  retarded. 

In  relation  to  Government  participation  In 
children's  films.  It  will  make  a  big  difference 
whether  these  films  are  looked  upon  as  en- 
tertainment or  as  one  of  the  tools  of  society 
by  which  It  can  educate  or  motivate  children. 
This  distinction  must  be  made  early,  because 
the  outcome  In  terms  of  Government  par- 
ticipation will  depend  In  large  part  on  which 
of  these  things  you  say  you  are  trying  to  do. 
Referring  again  to  the  Constitution,  there 
are  limitations  on  Government,  and  one  lim- 
itation that  acta  very  strongly  In  any  area 
of  communication — and  film  is  one  area  of 
communication — is  the  right  of  free  speech. 
If  you  are  looking  at  the  film  as  a  tool,  the 
limiting  effect  of  the  free  speech  provision 
Is  not  so  strong  as  In  the  area  of  film  as  en- 
tertainment, where  people  want  to  have  a 
greatei*  feeling  of  freedom.     Where  film  is 
used  as  a  tool  for  teaching,  It  Is  considered  as 
already  circumscribed   by  a  discipline  and, 
therefore,  already  limited.     When  it  U  en- 
tertainment, there  Is  no  such  limitation,  and 
people  do  not  want  It  to  be  limited  by  an 
agency  such  as  Government.     If  we  under- 
stand this  distinction,  we  can  avoid  a  lot  of 
argumenta  and  complications  about  Govern- 
ment participation. 

The  quesUon  could  be  asked.  Aren't  these 
contexta  pretty  much  a  matter  of  how  you 
want  to  define  what  you  are  doing?  Isn't 
It  possible  to  assign  almost  any  flim  to  the 
Instructional  category,  as  a  learning  experi- 
ence? 

The  Judgment  is  made  pragmatically. 
There  has  to  be  a  demonstration  of  precise 
usage.  You  can't  assign  a  film  to  the  cate- 
gory of  education  on  the  basis  that  it  might 
be  so  used;  If  all  you  have  Is  the  posslblUty 
of  educational  use,  the  legislator  Is  likely  to 
decide  that  the  film  should  be  classified  as 
entertainment. 

In  committee  work  that' I  have  done,  the 
question  has  been  raised:  Isn't  It  true  that 
you  would  like  to  teach  courage,  persever- 
ance, or  patience,  as  values?  Why,  then 
•hoxUd  not  a  film  Vhat  has  these  things  as 
part  of  the  story  be  acceptable  as  pure  edu- 
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catlonal  material?  Not  »o.  Tbe  fact  that 
tliat  Is  deduclble  In  an  analytical  way  doea 
not  get  you  over  tbe  tlireshold.  The  legis- 
lator assumes  thAt  almoat  any  Interesting 
material  will  have  some  educational  fallout, 
but  he  wants  to  know  in  what  specific  educa- 
tional program  It  Is  going  to  be  used,  and  by 
whom. 

We  had  a  good  example,  where  a  film  was 
introduced  as  appropriate  for  teaching  pre- 
school children  about  sex  or  about  parental 
roles.  It  dealt  with  mouth-breeding  fish  and 
protection  of  the  young  by  the  parent,  who 
carried  them  around  In  her  mouth.  Cer- 
tainly, this  film  could  be  described  as  an 
educational  film  about  such  subjects. 

If  It  could  have  been  identified  as  an  edu- 
cational film  about  fish,  it  might  have  been 
quite  acceptable.  But  you  do  have  to  specify 
the  use  you  Intend  to  make  of  the  film  and 
the  population  for  whom  It  is  Intended.  And 
then  you  have  to  test  it  bo  see  whether  It 
Is  an  effective  tool. 

Of  course,  we  mustn't  be  misled  Into  try- 
ing to  make  a  dichotomy  between  education 
and  films  that  are  entertaining.  One  would 
hope  that  education  would  not  be  devoid  of 
entertainment.  Just  as  one  would  hope  that 
entertainment  films  would  not  lack  all  edu- 
cation*! value.  One  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
of  tbe  legislator  Is  to  draw  these  lines  that 
really  do  not  exist.  He  must  be  flexible  and 
pragmatic  about  these  decisions.  Sadly. 
however,  his  constituency  tends  to  look  at 
these  things  as  though  they  were  black  and 
white.  The  declsloa  has  to  be  made  accord- 
ing to  the  context.  It  Is  one  of  the  real 
legtslatlve  problems.  The  legislator.  If  be  Is 
flexible  and  pragmatic,  is  Ukely  to  be  accused 
of  Inconsistency,  but  he  doesn't  want  con- 
sistency as  much  as  he  wants  good  sense. 

The  Importance  of  films  for  children  can 
be  seen  In  the  fact  that  nothing  Is  so 
Important  for  their  social  development  as 
the  art  of  conununtcatlon:  without  It  they 
remain  Isolated  in  society.  The  film  Industry 
both  entertains  them  and  helps  them  to  be- 
oocne  better  communicators  in  society,  but  I 
am  not  satisfied,  up  to  the  present,  that  films 
are  playing  the  right  role  or  playing  it  as 
djmamlcally  as  possible  in  this  second  area. 
Too  many  children  are  attending  or  watch- 
ing films  that  are  completely  inappropriate 
for  tbem.  some  liuid,  some  violent.  Many 
organlaatloDs  are  demanding  that  the  stand- 
ards be  raised,  but  here  the  question  of  how 
far  the  government  can  go  comes  up 
Immediately. 

It  is  distressing  that  the  use  of  the  film 
as  an  instructional  tool  has  been  far  more 
developed  in  the  advertising  field,  to  sell 
soap  or  cigarettes,  than  to  develop  greatly 
needed  skills  in  the  children.  Government 
could  undertake  programs  to  develop  the 
Instructional  use  of  this  great  tool  and  art 
form. 

I  think  you  could  find  some  role  for  tbe 
film  to  play  in  teaching  anything  that  a 
complete  educational  system  could  present. 
Conversely,  I  do  not  think  that  any  area 
shotild  be  taught  by  film  exclusively.  Film 
has  to  play  lu  part  along  with  other  meth- 
ods. Now,  If  by  Intangibles  you  mean  some- 
thing like  moral  values.  I  think  films  would 
help  there,  as  with  attitudes,  motivations, 
and  social  skills.  But  I  have  seen  very 
little  evidence  that  film  Is  being  \ised  In 
any  of  these  areas,  and  I  was  S>4  years  In 
the  education  committee  of  tbe  Assembly 
of  California,  and  3  years  as  Its  chairman. 
They  have  visual  aids,  of  course,  but  they 
are  so  mundane  and  lacking  in  sharpness  as 
a  tool,  that  It  would  be  like  trying  to  do 
modern  farming  with  nothing  but  a  shovel. 
The  possibilities  of  this  tool  have  not  been 
appreciated. 

Some  questions  must  be  offered  at  this 
point. 

Is  It  the  role  of  the  legislator,  or  whose 
role  is  It.  to  decide  what  attitudes  need  to 
be  shaped  by  use  of  some  of  the  advertUlng 
techniques?     For   example,   we   might   de- 


velop a  ta>tal  marketing  campaign  on  the 
proper  attitude  toward  study,  and  repeat 
the  theme  on  billboards.  In  magazines,  and 
radio  and  TV  spot  announcements.  Who 
could  ever  g^W  any  agreement  on  which 
attitudes  shouT^be  shaped  and  how? 

I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  get  any 
agreement  on  things   like   that. 

A  lot  of  attitudes  are  being  shaped  right 
now,  and  we  have  no  general  agreement  on 
the  subject.  What  Government  can  do  is 
encourage  the  development  and  use  of  better 
tools  In  this  area,  as  It  does  In  other  tech- 
nological endeavors  such  as  the  conquest  of 
space.  Without  the  Infusion  of  Federal 
funds,  what  would  have  happened  to  the 
space  program,  or  the  development  of  trans- 
continental railroads?  I  am  saying  not  that 
Government  ought  to  decide  what  the  end 
product  should  be,  but  how  much  effort 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  a  field  of  activity. 
If  we  encourage  and  support  research  lu 
the  use  of  films  to  shape  attitudes,  out  of 
this  encouragement  and  support  will  come 
some  end  product.  Ultimately,  there  will  be 
a  consensus  among  qualified  people  as  to 
what  Is  worth  while  and  what  should  be 
pursued.  I  am  not  going  to  prejudge  that. 
I  think  our  role  ends  with  encouraging  In- 
novators, so  that  the  people  who  are  de- 
fending the  status  quo  will  have  to  give 
ground  and  adopt  better  ways  of  doing 
things. 

Now.   what   about   marketing  these  films? 

What  possibilities  are  there  for  a  construc- 
tive contribution  by  the  commercial  film  pro- 
ducer? Through  what  channels  could  his 
product  reach  the  children  It  should  reach? 
And  to  what  extent  would  the  Government 
have  to  participate  to  make  this  possible? 

The  Government  Is  going  to  be  reluctant 
to  support  commercial  activity  because  of  the 
probable  criticism  that  It  Is  playing  favorites 
with  the  taxpayer's  money.  Or  supporting 
an  activity  of  questionable  social  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  an  endeavor 
In  this  society  that  has  not  been  supported 
by  Government  funds  at  one  time  or  an- 
other: the  railroads,  the  airlines,  banking, 
oil  drilling,  you  name  it:  If  they  are  doing 
well,  I'll  show  you  the  hand  of  Government 
with  a  very  strong  assist.  But  In  each  of 
these  cases.  It  had  to  be  established  first  that 
It  was  In  tbe  public  interest  to  support  these 
activities.  In  the  area  of  films,  a  presenta- 
tion would  have  to  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress along  the  following  lines : 

,  We  do  have  a  problem  In  the  attitudes  of 
our  young  people  and  In  their  developing 
skills  that  will  make  them  constructive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Part  of  the  cause  of  this 
problem  Is  that  we  have  not  been  giving 
young  people,  both  In  their  formal  schooling 
and  In  their  entertainment  that  has  an 
educational    function,    the    right    materials. 

Then  the  legislator  would  say :  we  can  seek 
to  upgrade  these  materials  under  our  au- 
thority to  set  standards.  If  we  are  going 
to  have  the  Government  setting  standards 
for  what  goes  Into  women's  lipstick,  why  not 
for  what  goes  into  our  children's  minds? 
This  Is  the  kind  of  approach  you  would  have 
to  use  to  get  the  Government  Involved.  After 
new  standards  have  been  set,  then  the  Gov-  . 
emment  can  encourage  the  people  Involved 
la  this  kind  of  production  to  meet  the 
standards.  Part  of  the  encouragement  is 
the  carrot,  the  rewards. 

One  kind  of  reward  Is  the  tax  benefit,  which 
the  producer  gets  for  doing  the  work  the 
way  the  Government  wants  him  to;  an- 
other reward  Is  the  outright  grant,  to  up- 
grade the  performance  so  that  It  will  meet 
the  new  standard;  or  the  Government  can 
put  Its  credit  behind  your  financing;  or  the 
Government  can  give  you  a  contract  to  pro- 
duce films  of  tbe  kind  It  needs  to  do  a 
certain  Job.  These  are  the  ways  In  which 
it  has  been  done  In  the  j;>ast. 

Are  there  similar  models  In  other  coun- 
tries. In  which  government  has  been  In- 
volved In  filmmaking? 

In  any  modem  country  you  can  find  some 


mix  of  government  and  private  financing  of 
filmmaking.  In  some  countries  the  gov- 
ernment owns  a  large  p>art,  or  all  of  the  film 
production,  as  In  Korea,  where  the  Govern- 
ment makes  films  to  attract  tourists.  All- 
most  any  country  outside  of  the  United 
States  has  encouraged  the  Immigration  of 
film  companies  by  giving  them  tax  shelters, 
from  property  or  Income  taxes.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  kind  of  encouragement  very  sel- 
dom Implies  the  application  of  any  stand- 
ards of  quality:  these  governments  have 
been  interested  only  In  the  monetary  size 
of  the  activity,  not  In  the  quality  of  the 
product.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the  criterion 
Is  the  number  of  dollars  the  film  Industry 
can  bring  In. 

What  sort  of  legislative  possibilities  are 
there  here  In  a  program  where  the  Govern- 
ment would  subsidize  the  production  of  films 
and  their  exhibition  on  television  for  a  stated 
period  Judged  long  enough  to  determine 
whether  any  popular  demand  for  this  new 
kind  of  film,  whether  educational  or  enter- 
tainment, could  be  generated  In  the  audience, 
mainly  of  children  but  also  of  their  parents, 
and  then  after  that  period  of  time  the  pro- 
ducers would  have  to  go  on  their  own  with- 
out support? 

First,  you  have  a  terrlfflc  defensive  mech- 
anism In  both  the  television  and  theater 
exhibitors.  They  see  anything  new  and  dif- 
ferent as  a  threat  to  their  systems  of  distri- 
bution, organization,  and  profit.  They  are 
very  sensitive  about  these  things.  A  naive 
outsider  does  not  understand  what  the  ef- 
fects of  changing  the  film  fare  may  be  on, 
for  example,  the  financial  arrangements. 
Nevertheless,  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is 
within  the  historic  role  of  Government — to 
encourage  the  Innovator,  to  undrewrlte  the 
heavy  risk  undertaking.  In  some  endeavor 
that  has  a  demonstrated  potential  value  and 
Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

One  possible  avenue  for  the  exhibition  of 
these  new  films  Is  the  educational  television 
channel. 

This  Is  the  obvious  and  most  productive 
channel  to  follow,  especially  for  Government 
supported  film  production,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  protected  from  taking  on 
an  improper  role,  or  a  role  that  will  provoke 
excessive  criticism. 

I  have  tried  to  get  the  PTA,  and  the 
churches  to  pass  out  notices  that  high  qual- 
ity films  are  available  In  the  local  theaters 
The  turnout  Is  not  very  encouraging.  The 
fact  that  a  thing  Is  desirable  and  fun  does 
not  give  It  ready  acceptance.  When  we  tried 
to  Introduce  square  dancing  In  some  recrea- 
tion centers,  the  children  hung  back;  they 
thought  It  was  square;  they  didn't  want  to 
take  a  chance  on  not  being  "in."  There  has 
to  be  persistence  In  Intrtxlucing  these  new 
things  to  children.  They  may  be  highly  re- 
ceptive, once  you  get  across  the  threshold. 
Many  Innovators  take  the  initial  response  as 
a  final  rejection,  and  they  do  not  persist. 
But  In  the  child  there  Is  a  conflict;  he  wants 
the  new  thing  but  he  doesnt  want  to  take 
the  social  risk  of  being  the  first  one. 

One  approach  we  have  taken  to  trying  to 
close  this  gap  Ls  to  Interest  people  to  whom 
the  children  Is  a  consumer,  like  candy  man- 
ufacturers, to  present  some  of  these  better 
things  for  a  long  enough  period  to  allow 
some  acceptance  to  grow  In  the  child. 

Theee  standards  that  are  the  status  quo 
are  not  imchangeable.  They  arent  set  by 
magic.  Somebody  U  the  manipulator.  We 
ought  to  do  some  manipulating  of  our  own. 
to  raise  the  standard.  The  status  quo  Ls  not 
a  natural  phenomenon  like  the  winds  and 
tides;  somebody  started  It.  and  we  can 
change  it.  It  may  have  served  the  purpose 
of  somebody's  profit  or  position  or  power, 
but  we  can  make  it  serve  pur(x>ees  we  care 
about  today,  if  we  become  activists  and  don't 
Just  passively,  accept  what  we  are  handed. 

Its  Just  like  Inertia,  in  physics.  Tou  have 
to  supply  a  new  push,  or  things  will  keep  on 
going  the  way  they  have  been  going  in  the 
past. 
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Those  of  us  who  have  the  opportunity  to 
Introduce  something  new  to  the  young  people 
ought  to  realize  that  we  have  to  make  it  rele- 
vant to  them.  We  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  we  undersUnd  children  because 
we  were  children  once  ourselves  or  we  have 
children.  But  children  are  very  much  a 
product  of  their  own  environment,  and  their 
environment  Is  not  the  same  as  ours  was.  If 
we  are  going  to  reach  them,  we  have  to  see 
their  environment  as  they  see  It.  We  may 
want  to  teach  children  the  old,  valid  prin- 
ciples, like  courage,  endurance,  and  honesty, 
but  we  have  to  put  them  in  a  context  that 
seems  alive  and  real  to  the  child. 

We  have  talked  this  afternoon  about  a  very 
Important  social  problem,  which  Is  the  failure 
to  make  creative  and  constructive  enough  use 
of  a  great  technological  resource,  which  Is 
pictures  that  move  and  talk,  whether  they 
are  on  video  tape,  or  film,  or  whatever.  This 
failure  Is  not  apparent  to  everybody.  It  Isn't 
apparent  to  the  general  pubUc.  It  Isn't  par- 
tlciUarly  apparent  to  the  commercial  pro- 
ducers, distributors,  and  exhibitors,  because 
other  things,  such  as  level  of  profit,  are  more 
apparent  to  them;  though  they  may  see  that 
something  is  lacking,  they  may  not  feel  they 
can  do  anything  about  It.  because  of  their 
other  moUvatlon.  So  we  have  established 
the  existence  of  an  Important  social  problem. 
We  also  see  that  some  very  strong  and  ac- 
tive mulUple  leadership  Is  going  to  be  needed 
to  bring  about  the  changes  that  those  of  us 
who  have  vision— and  we  can  all  congratu- 
late each  other  here  on  being  In  that  group 

see  as  desirable,  at  least  certain  directions 
that  we  ought  to  go  In. 

This  leadership  can  come  from  an  Individ- 
ual. It  can  come  from  a  legislator,  or  even 
from  the  legislature.  It  can  come  from  a 
private  foundation  like  the  Brooks  Founda- 
tion, or  from  some  other  private  foundation 
that  might  help  out  In  some  kind  of  a  de- 
velopmental program.  It  can  come  even 
from  the  conmierclal  Interests  themselves, 
IX  you  catch  them  at  a  weak  moment,  or  find 
out  some  way  to  Influence  them  or  to  ap- 
peal to  their  profit  moUve.  It  can  come 
through  educational  channels,  particularly 
the  university,  I  think,  though  we  havent 
talked  about  that  today.  This  leadership  is 
going  to  have  to  be  stirred  up  from  as  many 
sources  as  possible.  If  this  can  be  done,  then 
the  Government  has  a  role  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  these  other  elements  and  will 
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league,  the  former  senior  Senator  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  Pat- 
rick  McNaicara. 

He  was  indeed  an  outstanding 
Senator. 

He  was  known  for  his  courage,  his 
forthrightness,  his  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, his  dedication  to  the  public  Interest, 
and  most  of  all,  for  his  concern  for  the 
imfortunate,  hungry,  downtrodden,  and 
the  aged. 

His  lasting  monument  is  the  great  leg- 
islation he  helped  engineer  through  the 
Congress. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his 
work  on  behalf  of  medicare  and  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  legislation  which 
helped  the  aged  meet  their  vast  problems. 

He  was  a  great  champion  of  clean 
waters  and  legislation  to  abate  the  pol- 
lution of  this  most  treasured  resource. 

His  efforts  on  two  Important  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  including  the  one 
which  he  chaired  so  ably,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  left  no  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  any  as  to  either  his  expertise  or 
his  dedication  to  the  best  Interests  of 
this  Nation  and  our  people. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  at  liis  death  and 
express  to  his  family  and  to  his  wonder- 
ful wife,  Mary,  the  condolences  of  Mrs. 
Dlngell.  myself,  and  the  tremendous 
number  of  friends  that  this  great  Amer- 
ican had  among  the  people  of  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


LastVear's  results  were: 

Percent 

ao 

88 

10 

18 

10 

2.  Have  the  President's  efforts  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  settlement  been : 

About  right? PerceM 

Too    much? ,0 

Too  little? "IIIIIIIII"     43 

3.  Pour- year  term  for  Congressmen:  The 
President  has  suggested  changing  the  term 
of  office  of  Congressmen  from  2  to  4  years 
Do  you  agree? 

Percent 
M 

86 

10 


Yes 

No 

Undecided 

4.  Medicare:  There  are  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions   for    additions    to    this 
Please  mark   the 
desirable : 


two   you 


program, 
think   are   most 


Tabulation  of  Resnitf  of  Questionnaire 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or   NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 
Mr.  BINGHAM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 


/„\   T     ,    ^  Percent 

(a)  Include   cost  of   prescription   dnigs 

as  part  of  basic  coverage 30 

Eliminate  requirement  that  senior 
citizen  pay  the  first  $40  of  the 

hospital   blU ]g 

Eliminate  requirement  that"  senior 
citizen  pay  $3  per  month  for 
medical  Insurance  (hospital  In- 
surance is  free) g 

Increase  the  number  of  days  of  hos- 
pitalization permitted 23 

Extend  coverage  to  persons  imder 
66  who  are  receiving  social  secu- 
rity  benefits jg 

Other    (specify) --'-'-ll"l"'.       6 

Crime:  Would  you  favor  Federal  assist- 
ance to  cities  to  help  with  training  and 
strengthening  the  police  force? 

_,  Percent 

xes  <w> 

NO...:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  « 

Undecided __     jj 

6.  Narcotics:  A  proposal  has  been  made  to 
make  drugs  or  drug  substitutes  avaUable  to 
addicts  under  supervision  of  hospitals  or  doc- 
tors as  a  way  of  permitting  them  to  lead  use- 


(b) 
(c) 

(d) 
(e) 

6. 


not  be  subject  to  excessive  criticism,  because     JUSt   received   the   tabulation  nf'  rp^nw!     l^^^T  ^f*  ^  P«vent  the  narcotics  sellers 


be  very  careful  not  to  appear  to  be  the  only 
agency  doing  something. 

I  think  the  development  of  better  chll- 
dren's  films  has  pretty  well  got  to  come  out 
of  the  same  kind  of  complex  social  Interac- 
tion that  other  things  have  grown  out  of  In 
the  past.  The  creative  and  constructive 
efforts  come  from  various  sources. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  festival,  to  en- 
courage exactly  this  kind  of  complex  Inter- 
action, to  Involve  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
society  that  we  have  been  talking  about, 
and  any  others  that  are  relevant.  In  a  con- 
structive program,  or  a  number  of  construc- 
tive programs,  to  do  exactly  this. 


The  Honorable  Patrick  McNamara 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  observe  the 
decease  of  my  beloved  friend  and  col- 


among  the  residents  of  my  district  In 
mid-March.  I  have  received  about  9  000 
replies.  Again  this  year,  the  responses 
reflect  careful  thought  on  the  Issues  and 
I  attach  the  results  for  the  consideration 
of  our  colleagues  and  other  readers  of 
the  Record  : 

RiStTLTS    or    MT    QUESTIONNAIRX    DiSTRIBtTTEO 

Among  the  Votess  or  the  23d  District 
March  1966 

Vietnam  (last  year  I  asked  this  same 
question  first  on  my  questionnaire.  I  asked 
It  again  this  year  to  see  Is  there  Is  any  shut 
in  opinion)  :  ' 

1.  What  policy  do  you  favor  In  Vietnam? 
_  ^  Percent 

Expand   the   war   and    go    all   out 

to  win 

Continue  administration  policy  "of 
supporting  South  Vietnam  In- 
cluding limited  bombing  attacks 
In  North  Vietnam,  as  a  way  of 
achieving  satisfactory  settlement 

(c)  -Restrict   efforts   to   South   Vietnam 

and     negoUate     best     settlement 
possible 22 

(d)  Withdraw    UJ3.    forces  "from" Vlet- 


Tes 
No. 


(a) 
(b) 


25 


28 


nam. 


16 


(e)  Other    (specify) :::::::    11 

(Responses  ranged  from  urging  an  "esca- 
late-or-wlthdraw  position"  to  urging  inclu- 
sion of  NLF  In  UJJ. -sponsored  negotiations  ) 


Percent 
74 

27 

Undecided jj 

7.  Federal  Expenditures:  If  some  Federal 
programs  have  to  cut  back  because  of  the 
cost  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  which  do  you 
think  should  be  reduced? 

,    ,    „  Percent 

(a)  Space  program 34 

(b)  Highway  construction ZZZZZZ""  13 

(c)  Veterans    benefits ~II.  "  6 

(d)  Agricultural  subsidies :::__::::  35 

(e)  Antlpoverty   program 15 

(f)  Aid  to  education ::  4 

(g)  Other  (specify) :::::::::::  13 

("Other"  Included  people  who  wrote  in 
that  they  wanted  cuts  in  Vietnam  war  costs; 
foreign  aid;  welfare  programs,  etc.] 

8.  Parks  and  recreaUon:  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  parks  c  o  you  think  are  the 
most  useful  and  necessary? 

/..v   B.  ..     .  Percent 

(a)  Parks   In   scenic   rural   areas,   with 

overnight  facilities u 

(b)  Large  city  parks  to  provide  green- 

spaces 

(c)  "Sitting   parks"   with   bench«"7ind 

walkways 

(d)  "Vest-pocket"  parks  In  vacantlots, 

possibly  paved  over  to  permit  chU- 
dren's  sports __ 

(e)  Other    (q;>eclfy) ^^1-.IZ..ZZZIZ 


ai 

28 


84 

6 
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["Other"  concentrated  on  the  need  for  Im- 
proved safety  and  nxalntenance  of  existing 
parks.  I 

(NoTB. — In  the  case  of  questions  4.  7.  and 
8.  the  percentages  Indicate  relative  popular- 
ity of  Items  marked.) 


Glea  Ridge  Bids  Farewell  to  James  Brown 
and  Arthur  Martia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP    NKW    JSXSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Thursday.  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bor- 
ough of  Glen  Ridge.  N.J.,  is  losing  two 
outstanding  and  valued  public  servants 
with  the  retirement  of  Borough  Clerk 
Jsunes  Stewart  Brown  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Superintendent  of  Schools  Arthur 
Martin. 

The  departure  of  these  two  gentlemen 
ts  a  distinct  loss  to  Olen  Ridge,  but  the 
people  of  the  borough  can  certainly 
count  themselves  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  benefit  for  so  long  of  the  knowledge, 
dedication  and  Integrity  they  gave  so 
fully  to  the  commimlty.  I  Join  with  all 
their  friends  and  fellow  citizens  In 
honoring  them  for  Jobs  well  done  and 
in  wishing  them  success  and  happiness 
In  the  years  ahead.  A  fine  editorial  in 
the  Glen  Ridge  Paper  of  April  28,  1966, 
most  effectively  describes  the  debt  the 
community  owes  James  Brown  and  Ar- 
thur Martin,  and  I  include  it  in  the 
RccoRD  with  these  remarks: 

Two   Oentlemin    Dipabt 

Two  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  In 
Olen  Ridge  In  the  areas  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  education,  respectively,  will 
leave  the  borough  a  much  poorer  place  In 
many  respects  when  they  depart  ofBce  In 
the  near  future.  We  refer,  of  course,  to 
Borough  Clerk  James  Stewart  Brown,  who 
retires  on  June  1  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Arthur  Martin,  who  resigned  last 
week  to  take  another  post  In  Moorestown. 

Their  going  within  a  few  weeks  of  each 
other  will  mean  that  Glen  Ridge  has  suf- 
fered a  distinct  loss.  There  has  been  some 
expectation  for  some  time  that  Jim  Brown 
would  call  It  a  day  before  he  became  old 
and  doddering  but  the  sudden  resignation 
of  "Bud"  Martin  came  as  a  shock  to  most 
citizens  In  the  community. 

Like  Brown,  he  was  so  much  of  the  Olen 
Ridge  scene  that  It  was  almost  ImpKieslble 
to  Unaglne  that  he  would  ever  leave.  His 
Intense  efforts  to  have  the  voters  approved 
the  building  of  a  new  high  school  and  make 
other  educational  changes  In  Olen  Ridge 
somehow  gave  the  impression  that  he  was 
a  permanent  flxtiire  and  Intended  to  be 
aroxind  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  lBb<H'. 
But  such  Is  not  to  be.  He  has  ofllclally 
resigned  and,  in  reality,  &  no  lon^^  In  the 
school  scene  In  any  practical  sense.  He  wlU 
stay  on  to  bring  his  regime  as  superintendent 
to  an  orderly  close  but  Is  not  apt  to  loom 
large  In  scholastic  matters  from  now  on. 

His  fellow  citizens  and  friends  are  tossing 
Jim  Brown  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the 
night  of  May  5  at  the  Olen  Ridge  Country 
Club  and  the  affair  Is  sold  out.  Despite  his 
reticent  manner,  or  perhaps  because  of  it. 
Jim  Brown  has  made  a  host  of  friends  In 
bis  native  borough  and,  when  you  consider 
the  history  of  the  Brown  family  in  Glen 
Ridge,  bow  could  things  be  otherwise?    Like 


his  father  before  him.  also  a  borough  clerk, 
Jim  Brown  seems  to  Inspire  respect  from  all 
who  know  him.  He  has  an  iron  integrity, 
a  direct  approach  to  people  cmd  events  that 
almost  forces  respect.  Glen  Ridge  has  other 
such  men  we  can  think  of,  Chauncey  Orant, 
Tom  Butler,  Karl  Honaman.  George  Sloan, 
young  Tom  Pumer.  Herb  Johnson.  George 
Mlnaslan.  George  Kalghn,  Paul  Klemtner. 
and  many  others  who  likewise  LnspLre  the 
same  affection  and  respect.  It  seems  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  many  of  the  men  and 
,  women  who  live  among  us. 

Martin,  unlike  Brown,  was  often  the  target 
of  critics  and  worse  who  badgered  him  un- 
mercifully and  manned  him  for  many  and 
diverse  reasons.  The  Glen  Ridge  paper  has 
never  been  able  to  agree  with  this  hard  criti- 
cism. We  would  like  to  remember  "Bud" 
Martin  as  an  Indefatigable  worker  who 
tolled  hard  and  long  In  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion for  Olen  Ridge  children.  In  New  Jersey 
educational  circles,  he  Is  rated  a  brilliant 
administrator  and  anyone  who  has  seen  him 
In  action  would  have  to  agree.  The  man  did 
the  work  of  three  men,  and  successive  boards 
of  education  saw  fit  to  reward  him  for  his 
remarkable  capacities.     Why  not? 

Somehow  we  always  thought  that  Martin 
would  go  on  to  bigger  things.  The  man 
really  needs  a  bigger  canvas  on  which  to 
paint  his  dreams  of  future  education.  If 
we  were  surprised  at  all  by  his  resignation, 
it  was  because  he  bad  selected  a  rather 
small  Moorestown  (population  15.000)  to 
continue  his  work  rather  than  a  large  city 
with  great  facilities.  Moorestown  Is  to  be 
envied  for  having  secured  his  services.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Olen  Ridge  has  suffered  a 
grievous  loss.  Time  is  certain  to  point  that 
sad  fact  out  to  many  borough  citizens,  in- 
cluding those  who  howled  for  his  scalp. 

In  any  event,  we  want  to  wish  Jim  Brown 
and  "Bud"  Martin  success  In  their  future 
lives.  Brown  Intends  to  travel  but  will  re- 
main a  Glen  Ridge  resident  In  his  lovely 
home  on  Maolls  Avenue.  Martin,  of  course, 
moves  on  and  we  wish  him  and  his  beloved 
wife.  Donna-Jean,  everything  good  in  life. 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  their  back. 

It  la  seldom  that  a  community  the  size 
of  Glen  Ridge  loses  the  services  of  two 
outstanding  men  in  such  a  short  time.  Los- 
ing Brown  was  tough  enough  but  when  the 
news  of  Martin's  resignation  hit  the  streets, 
sensible  people  realized  the  magnitude  of 
the  double  loss.  With  their  departure  goes 
a  tremendous  amount  of  knowledge  about 
Glen  Ridge. and  Olen  Ridge  people.  Brown 
was  a  fountain  of  information  about  past 
and  present  municipal  affairs,  while  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Martin,  In  bis  post 
as  superintendent  of  schools,  knew  Just 
about  everybody  In  town  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree. 

So  it  Is.  In  a  nguratlve  sense  in  the  case 
of  Brown,  that  we  say  farewell.  To  both 
we  say:  Gentlemen,  you  hold  our  affection 
In  fee  simple. 


Telegram  From  Airline  Pilots  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   NkW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday.  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  spoke  out  against  State  De- 
I>artment  plans  to  accept  a  $75,000  figure 
on  a  basis  of  absolute  liability  as  the  sum 
awarded  to  survivors  of  victims  of  inter- 
national air  disasters.  I  believe  the 
absolute  liability  proposal  amounts  to 


an  open  invitation  to  sabotage,  and  have 
been  Joined  in  this  conviction  by  a  group 
with  a  vital  stake  in  the  question — the 
International  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

I  enclose  the  following  telegram  In  the 
Record,  and  commend  it  to  the  reading 
of  my  colleagues. 

Urgent  you  Inform  your  lOIA  representa- 
tive without  delay  of  Air  Line  Pilots  Associa- 
tion total  objections  to  proposed  absolute 
and  automatic  payoff  for  International  air 
accident  victims.  His  proposal  invites  sabo- 
tage by  destroying  principal  means  for  trac- 
ing mad  men  who  place  bombs  on  airplanes, 
and  would  offer  these  criminals  the  incen- 
tive of  an  automatic  payoff  without  requiring 
them  to  buy  insurance.  Too  many  lives  at 
stake  here  to  give  bom.ber8  carte  blanche. 

Copy  sent  to  Secretary  Rusk,  Administrator 
W.  E.  McKee,  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor,. Chair- 
ntan  Charles  Murphy,  Chairman  William. 
Henry.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  C. 
Mann. 

Charles  H.  RtTST. 
President.     Airline     Pilots     Association 
International. 


May  5,  1966 
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Vietnam:   Back  From  the  Brink 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF   NTW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  hopeful  signs  for  the  beginnings  of 
a  solution  to  South  Vietnam's  political 
problems. 

These  are  discussed  with  some  Justi- 
fied optimism  by  Roscoe  Drummond  in 
the  following  article  from  the  April  17, 
1966,  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune: 

ViirrNAM:  Back  From  the  Brink 
(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Those  who  have  been  say- 
ing that  only  the  worst  could  happen  in 
Saigon — collapse  of  the  government  and  a 
defeat-laden  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States — may  well  be  wrong. 

The  way  Is  beginning  to  open  so  that  the 
worst  can  be  averted  and  possibly  the  best 
can  be  achieved — an  elected,  civilian  gov- 
ernment with  enough  stability  to  enable  the 
military  to  defend  the  nation  slngle- 
mindedly  and  without  a  crxmibling  base  in 
Saigon. 

This  prospect  rests  on  two  developments 
which  seemed  perllo\isly  beyond  reach  only 
a  few  days  ago: 

An  unequivocal  decree  by  the  military  di- 
rectorate providing  for  a  general  election  "in 
3  to  5  months." 

The  apparent  decision  of  the  Buddhist 
and  Catholic  leaders  that  this  meets  their 
demands.  The  fact  that  the  Buddhists 
turned  their  scheduled  "protest  march"  into 
a  "victory  march"  suggests  that  it  Is  a  firm 
decision. 

If  Premier  Ky  had  kept  delaying  the  elec- 
tions much  longer,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  political  confusion  would  have  turned 
Into  political  chaos. 

If  the  Buddhist  and  the  Catholic  leaders 
had  aU  Insisted  upon  their  demand  for  the 
Immediate  overthrow  of  the  Ky  regime  be- 
fore the  elections,  there  very  likely  would 
have  been  no  agreement,  no  elections — and 
maybe  no  government. 


This  could  be  the  raUonal  compromise- 
an  earlier  date  for  the  elections  and  the 
generals  to  remain  in  charge  until  the  vot- 
ing, after  which  they  are  conmiltted  to  yield 
to  civilian  rule. 

And  what  does  this  mean?  Unless  there 
Is  som3  unforeseen  miscarriage,  It  means 
that  Premier  Ky  has  proved  himself  more 
flexible  than  many  expected  and  that  the 
Buddhists  have  proved  themselves  more 
powerful  than  many  thought  possible. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  South  Vietnam 
was  on  the  brink  of  Irreparable  deterioration 
and  it  was  entirely  reasonable  that  Members 
of  Congress  should  begin  saying  that.  If  its 
leaders  are  willing  to  throw  their  nation 
Into  the  lap  of  the  Vletcong,  the  United 
States  cannot  and  does  not  Intend  to  defend 
South  Vietnam  against  Its  will. 

But  both  the  government  and  Its  power- 
ful critics  have  stepped  back  from  the  brink. 
With  much  of  the  countryside  still  under 
Vletcong  domination,  the  elections  will  have 
to  be  limited  to  the  secure  parts  of  the 
nation  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  as  mean- 
ingful as  they  would  be  If  delayed  until 
more  of  the  country  was  freed. 

But  the  demand  for  civilian  government 
chosen  by  as  many  South  Vietnamese  as  are 
free  to  vote  Is  politically  healthy.  It  rests 
on  long  grassroots  experience  vrith  self- 
government.  It  Is  in  no  way  artificial.  The 
nation's  48  provincial  and  city  coimclls  are 
all  popularly  elected.  In  none  of  them  Is 
there  any  trend  toward  the  Vletcong  or  the 
neutralists. 

The  protests  demanding  that  military  rule 
be  replaced  by  an  elected  government  have 
understandably  had  anti-American  over- 
tones. Many  South  Vietnamese  could  only 
see  the  United  States  hand-ln-glove  with  the 
military  In  Saigon.  But  we  could  only  work 
with  the  government  that  existed.  The 
United  States  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  be  the  stanch  ally  of  its  elected  successor. 
On  such  a  basis  the  alliance  would  be 
healthier  and  the  war  effort  would  be 
stronger. 


Killion's  Man-Sized  "Retirement" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CaUFORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
article  made  part  of  these  r«narks,  Clint 
Mosher,  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
staff  writer,  highlights  the  outstanding 
virtues  of  George  Killlon;  namely,  "his 
ability  to  make  friends  with  ease." 

Those  who  know  George  Killlon  well 
and  I  pride  myself  In  being  one  who  does! 
know  that  It  Is  not  only  his  ability  to 
make  friends  with  ease  that  character- 
izes him  as  one  we  love  and  respect,  but 
his  ability  to  hold  friends  once  that  he 
has  made  them. 

I  have  known  George  Killlon  ever  since 
I  entered  politics  in  the  CaUfornia  State 
government  and  we  have  been  closely 
thrown  together.  He  is  the  type  of  man 
who  "can  walk  with  kings  and  not  lose 
the  common  touch." 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the  story 
of  George  Killion. 

I  Prom  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  & 
Chronicle,  May  1,  196fiJ 

KlUJON'8    MAlf-SlZEO    "RrriREMZNT" 

(By  Clint  Mosher) 
George  KllUon,  a  perfectionist  with  a  huge 
sense  of  humor— gazed  out  the  windows  of 


his  spacious  office  at  the  pamorama  of  the 
bay,  blue  and  sparkling  in  the  noonday  sun. 

He  turned  around  with  a  smUe  and  looked 
at  his  broad-topped  desk. 

"So  I'm  retiring  In  a  few  days  as  president 
of  American  President  Lines  because  my  birth 
certificate  shows  I'm  65,  and  that's  when  re- 
tirement is  compulsory,"  he  said. 

He  laughed.  "You  can't  argue  with  a  birth 
certificate,  but  if  you  asked  me  how  old  I  am 
Id  say  67  because  that's  the  way  I  feel  and 
that's  what  counts. 

"A  rocking  chair?    Hell  no. 

"I'm  getting  my  own  office  as  a  base  of 
operations  for  two  man-sized  projects  I'm 
going  to  be  working  on. 

"The  late  Jack  Kennedy  asked  me  to  be  an 
IncorpcB^tor  of  the  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  With  my  associates,  I'll  be  biUldlng 
ground  stations  aroimd  the  world. 

"In  addition,  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  I'U  be  busy  turning 
out  pictures  which  will  be  both  entertaining 
and  acceptable  to  the  public. 

He  laughed  again  and  said,  "So  Tm  re- 
tiring." 

Talking  was  a  man  who  as  a  youngster 
covered  the  waterfront  In  San  Diego  for  a 
local  paper.  The  pay  was  peanuts.  While 
determining  the  course  of  his  life,  he  went 
to  work  In  a  garage,  got  his  hands  dirty  and 
built  up  the  constitution  which  has  stuck 
with  him.  He  climbed  to  success  like  a  sea- 
man going  up  a  swaying  Jacob's  ladder  on 
the  side  of  the  ship. 

Today  he  Is  the  possessor  of  a  personal 
fortime  well  in  excess  of  six  flgrires. 

In  addition,  he  Is  1  of  perhaps  10  men  who 
make  San  Francisco  rim.  To  put  It  another 
way,  he  Is  a  member  of  the  establishment 
How  did  all  this  happen  to  George  Killlon? 
The  record  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  sUent  of 
necessity,  on  one  point:  How  does  one  man 
acquire  know-how,  a  sense  of  direction  and 
finally,  accomplishment?  There  are  no  hard 
and  fast  rules. 

Killlon  climbed  the  first  rung  of  the  lad- 
der when  he  decided  In  1930  to  go  Into  pub- 
Uc  relations.  In  the  course  of  his  work  he 
met  the  late  Clem  Whitaker  whose  pubUc 
relations  advice  was  readily  accepted  and 
well  paid  for. 

In  Killlon,  Whitaker  recognized  a  kindred 
spirit,  a  man  with  Ideas  and  punch.  They 
worked  together  on  a  number  of  Industrial 
and  political  accoimts,  and  in  2  or  3  years 
Killlon  set  up  his  own  shop. 

His  abUlty  to  make  friends  with  ease  to 
take  cold  facts  and  make  them  palatable  as 
news  stories  and  advertising  copy  caught  the 
attention  of  Safeway  Stores.  He  was  selected 
by  the  firm  In  1935  as  a  consultant  on  public 
relations,  advertising,  legislation,  and  busi- 
ness development. 

As  adviser  on  legislation,  KllUon-s  lob 
frequently  took  him  to  Sacramento,  and  thus 
,  ,5!°,]'^^  political  career— not  so  much  as  a 
Jobholder  or  candidate  for  pubUc  office,  but 
rather  as  a  genial,  behind-the-scenes  settler 
Of  feuds,  organizer  of  other -peoples'  cam- 
palgns  and  super -duper  fundraiser 

Governor  Olson  picked  Killlon  as  his  press 
secretary.  When  Olson  named  PhU  Qibsoa 
to  the  State  supreme  court,  he  upped  KUlion 
to  Gibson's  vacated  Job.  State  director  of 
finance. 

*.,"^*  P"'  *<>Sether  a  balanced  budget  t(x 
the  first  time  in  many  years,"  he  said  think- 
ing back  over  that  part  of  his  career. 

"And  don't  forget,  the  budget  wasn't  put 
m  shape  behind  closed  doors.  Newspaper- 
men were  asked  to  sit  In.  We  dldnt  believe 
in  keeping  anything  from  the  public.  After 
all,  we  were  spending  their  money  Why 
shouldn't  they  look  on  through  the  medium 
of  the  press?" 

After  one  term.  Olson  was  voted  out  of 
Office,  but  Killlon  had  established  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  who  knew  money  problems  and 
what  to  do  about  them. 

He  was  made  treasurer  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  1944  after  a  tour  of 
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duty  as  a  major  In  the  Army.  The  hostUlUes 
over,  something  had  to  be  done  by  the  Gov- 
wnment  about  Its  creaUon.  the  American 
President  Lines. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  on  recommen- 
dation of  Harry  Truman,  made  KllUon  presi- 
dent. The  oompany's  total  capital  assets  In 
1947  were  $17  million.  Today,  they  are  $171 
million. 

Talked  out  for  the  moment,  KllUon  said 
Tiet's  relax  a  minute  and  have  some  fun  " 

Several  years  ago,  KlUlon  presented  Lou 
Lurle,  Montgomery  St.  financier,  with  a  sea 
captain's  hat,  complete  with  gold  filigree  on 
ttie  visor,  and  made  him  honorary  commo- 
dore of  the  APL  fleet. 

Kimon  asked  a  secretary  to  get  Lurie  on 
the  line. 

"What  do  you  want,  Georgl  boy?"  asked 
Lurie. 

"Put  your  cap  on,"  said  Killlon,  "get  your 
binoculars  and  go  to  the  window  and  wave 
Let's  break  the  monotony." 

Presently,  "Uncle  Louie"  appeared  In  the 
window,  cap  on  his  head,  binoculars  In  one 
band,  and  waved  furiously. 

They  returned  to  their  phones. 

"Great  to  see  you.  Uncle  Louie,"  said  Kll- 
Uon. 

"And  the  same  to  you,"  replied  Lurle. 

This  is  practically  a  dally  afternoon  break 
In  their  bucinees  operations. 
^  KlUlon  Is  married  to  Margaretha  Rahen- 
berg,  a  Viennese  opera  singer.  They  live  In 
a  Russian  mu  apartment  at  1000  Chestnut 
Street.  KlUlon's  first  marriage  to  the  late 
Grace  Harris  in  1922  ended  In  divorce 


Rent  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  HOLUND 

OP    PENNSYLVitJJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
alms  and  the  advantages  of  the  rent  sub- 
sidy program  are  outlined  succinctly  In 
an  Informative  editorial  in  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 

The  paper  believes  that  the  potential 
of  the  program  was  suggested  by  the  af- 
firmative response  which  the  proposal 
evoked  throughout  the  country.  It  says 
that  interested  sponsors,  many  of  them 
church  and  civic  groups,  expressed  a 
readiness  to  tmlld  561  projects  with  a 
total  of  more  than  97,000  dwelling  units. 

And  it  adds: 

Such  a  buUdlng  effort  would  help  ap- 
preciably to  replace  the  2.9  mlUlon  U.S  hous- 
ing units  which  were  found  in  the  last  cen- 
sus to  be  fully  dUapidated. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues wiU  want  to  read  this  appraisal 
and  I  make  it  a  part  of  the  Recokd: 
Rent  Am  for  tkx  Poor 

After  discouraging  rebuffs  last  year  and 
earUer  this  year,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  finally  won  congressional  approval 
for  a  $12  mUUon  appropriation  to  begin  lu 
novel  rent  supplement  program.  By  a  one- 
vote  margin,  the  Senate  this  week  decided  to 
keep  the  rent  item  in  a  $2.8  billion  supple- 
mental money  blU.  thus  clearing  the  way 
presumably  for  a  start  on  subsidized  rental 
housing  for  the  poor  as  proposed  by  the  Prw- 
ident  last  year.  « 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  promote  de- 
cent low-ooet  housing  scattered  through 
cities  and  soburbe  In  a  pattern  that  Is  not 
now  provided   by  pubUc   housing  project* 
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sine*  local  public  housing  authorities  are 
often  forced  by  political  and  other  pressure* 
to  locate  their  units  In  large  clumps,  these 
clumps  (with  disadvantaged  Negroes  as  ten- 
ants) soon  become  new  ghettos.  The  solu- 
tion envisioned  was  to  entice  private  de- 
Telopers,  with  their  greater  Qezlblllty  In  site 
location.  Into  the  low-Income  housing  field. 

To  do  this,  the  Government  would  agree 
to  pay  to  nonprofit  housing  developers  a 
part  of  the  rent  on  housing  which  the  de- 
veloper would  provide  for  low-lnoome  ten- 
ants. The  eligible  tenant  would  pay  25 
percent  of  his  Income  toward  the  rent,  and 
the  Oovemment  would  pay  the  remainder. 
If  the  tenant's  Income  rose  sufficiently  so 
that  26  percent  would  cover  the  entire  rent, 
the  Oovemment  subsidy  would  cease;  but 
the  tenant  could  remain  In  the  project  by 
paying  all  of  the  rent  himself. 

The  potential  of  the  rent  subsidy  program 
was  perhaps  suggested  by  the  affirmative  re- 
sponse which  the  proposal  evoked  through- 
out the  country.  Interested  sponsors,  many 
of  them  chiuxh  and  civic  groups,  expressed 
a  readiness  to  build  581  projects  with  a  total 
of  more  than  97,000  dwelling  units.  Such 
a  building  effort  would  help  appreciably  to 
replace  the  3.9  million  U.S.  housing  uzUts 
which  were  found  in  the  last  census  to  be 
fully  dilapidated. 

Aside  from  the  eventiial  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  out 
of  hand,  the  chief  difficulty  Is  the  manner 
In  which  the  administration's  original  idea 
has  been  undermined  by  a  rider  (inserted  In 
the  House  and  left  In  by  the  Senate)  that 
wo\ild  give  local  communities  a  veto  over 
subsidized  rental  projects.  This  could  curb 
the  program's  effectiveness  In  reducing  cen- 
tral city  ghettos  and  distributing  the  poor 
more  evenly  through  dtles  and  suburbs. 
When  the  next  rent  supplement  appropria- 
tion la  considered,  the  veto  provision  should 
be  eliminated. 


Polttk  Coastitation  Day 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or   CALSTOUttlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

TMesday,  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is 
a  very  special  week  for  the  Polish  people. 
Not  only  are  they  celebrating  the  millen- 
nium of  Poland's  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity but  May  3  also  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  great  Polish  Constitution 

otnsi. 

One  hiindred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago,  on  the  third  of  May,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple adopted  a  document  which  they 
hoped  would  unite  Poland  against  her 
traditional  foes — under  an  Improved  con- 
fltltutlcmal  government  The  Constltu- 
tlcxi  was  designed  to  retrace  a  medieval 
type  of  government  with  a  modem  con- 
stitutional monarchy  and  parliamentary 
sjrstem. 

That  such  a  document  was  even  writ- 
ten was  an  amazing  accomplishment. 
For  the  late  18th  century  was  an  age  erf 
absolute  monarchs  and  dictatorial  re- 
glMM.  The  Constitution  set  up  a  con- 
■tttnUonal  monarchy  In  which  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  King  were  carefully  de- 
fined. The  King's  executive  power  had 
to  be  exercised  through  a  Cabinet  which 
was  responsible  to  the  Diet,  or  Parlia- 
ment   Any  member  of  the  Cabinet  could 


be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Diet.  The  lower  House,  called 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  given  pre- 
ponderance over  the  Senate,  whose  role 
was  mainly  advisory. 

The  ConstituticMi  of  1791  had  many 
other  forward-looking  provisions.  The 
right  to  vote  was  greatly  extended.  The 
townsmen  received  a  number  of  political 
rights  and  recovered  their  judicial  au- 
tonomy. The  basis  of  representation 
was  significantly  broadened  by  opening 
the  doors  of  the  Diet  to  deputies  frcwn 
the  towns.  And  the  peasantry  were 
taken  under  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  signing  of  this  Constitution  was  a 
great  accomplishment  in  a  coimtry  where 
100-percent  agreement  had  previously 
been  required  on  every  bill  adopted  by 
Parliament.  It  represented  a  major  ju- 
dicial and  economic  achievement. 
Agreement  on  the  need  for  reform  was  so 
widespread  that  the  mobility  did  not  re- 
volt against  the  reduction  of  its  powers. 

But  there  were  others  who  felt  severe- 
ly threatened  by  the  Ideas  contained  In 
this  great  document.  Catherine  the 
Great  of  Russia  realized  that  the  Con- 
stitution represented  a  strong  resurgence 
of  Polish  nationalism  and  that  the  loss 
of  imperial  Russian  suzerainty  over  Po- 
land was  at  stake.  Russian  troops  In- 
vaded Poland  and  by  1793  the  great 
Polish  nation  was  partitioned  for  a  sec- 
ond time. 

Today  the  Constitution  of  1^91  Is  a 
threat — it  is  a  threat  to  those  who  de- 
prive the  Polish  people  of  fair  and  repre- 
sentative government.  The  Polish  Con- 
stitution did  not  survive  very  long,  but 
the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  which 
It  embodies  are  vibrantly  alive  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Polish  people.  On  this  day 
all  Americans  rededlcate  tliemselves  to 
the  cause  ot  a  free  and  democratic 
Poland. 


Kent  State  University  Seminar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
March  of  this  year  a  seminar  entitled 
"The  College  Price  Tag:  Who  Pays?"  was 
held  at  Kent  Stete  University  In  Kent. 
Ohio.  This  national  seminar  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO  in  co- 
operation with  Kent  State  Uriiversity 
was  called  to  see  what  can  be  done  to 
insure  that  a  quality  education  Is  made 
available  to  all  who  can  benefit  from  such 
an  education. 

This  question,  "The  college  price  tag: 
who  pays?"  is  becoming  a  more  and  more 
Important  one  when  we  realize  that  en- 
rollments in  higher  education  wUl  double 
In  the  next  12  or  13  years,  thereby  more 
than  doubling  present  problems.  Labor, 
of  course,  is  greatly  Interested  in  higher 
education  because  the  student  of  working 
class  crau-ents  is  Increasingly  being  priced 
out  of  an  opportunity  for  higher  educa- 
tion. A  recent  survey  of  23  universities 
showed  that  only  1  percent  of  the  stu- 


dents come  from  families  with  Incomes 
of  less  than  $6,000. 

I  commend  the  Ohio  AFL-CIO  and 
Kent  State  University  for  sponsoring  this 
important  meeting.  It  Is  this  type  of 
cooperation  between  labor,  education, 
government,  and  Industry  which  our 
country  needs  to  help  solve  probelms  of 
mutual  concern  to  all  groups  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point  an 
aj-ticle  which  appeared  In  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  on  April  11  discussing 
the  seminar: 

National  Seminar  Challenges  Cost  or 

Higher  E^ducation 

(By  Dave  Hess) 

Kent,  Ohio. — Some  of  the  Nation's  top 
representatives  of  education,  business  and 
Industry.  labor,  agriculture,  and  State  and 
Federal  Government  met  here  at  Kent  State 
University  recently  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
the  rising  cost  of  higher  education. 

Most  speakers  emphasized  the  need  to  pro- 
vide a  free  college  education  to  all  qualified 
students.  The  seminar,  however,  failed  to 
reach  a  consensus. 

One  observer  from  a  private  college  re- 
marked that  such  a  development  would 
"drive  us  out  of  business."  A  Cleveland  in- 
dustrialist wondered  aloud  about  the  "high 
cost  of  such  a  venture."  And  a  labor  ex- 
ecutive asked  whether  It  is  "realistic"  to  ex- 
pect the  public  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  a  "free 
ride." 

But  Dr.  M.  M.  Chambers,  professor  of  high- 
er education  at  Indiana  University,  asked: 
"Can  we  afford  not  to  do  it?" 

Participants  in  the  seminar,  sponsored 
Jointly  by  the  college  and  the  Ohio  AFL- 
CIO.  raised  the  broad  issues  of  public  policy 
and  social  responsibility  : 

How  long  can  we  continue  to  hike  tui- 
tions without  subverting  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  lower  Income  people? 

Is  college  a  basic  right,  rather  than  a 
privilege,  for  all  who  can  make  the  grade? 

If  it  Is  a  right,  then  how  can  it  best  be 
secured  to  guarantee  equal  opportunity  to 
all? 

What  about  students  who  either  can't  or 
won't  go  to  college,  but  who  want  to  ad- 
vance their  technical  or  vocational  training 
beyond  high  school? 

And  from  where  should  the  money  come? 

Irked  at  rising  costs,  Dr.  James  H.  Pelley, 
professor  at  Miami  (Ohio)  University, 
declared  that  "college  education  •  •  •  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  prerogative  and  pre- 
serve of  the  rich,  well  born,  and  ( financially  | 
able."  He  then  cited  figures  from  a  sample 
of  Incoming  freshmen  at  Miami,  showing 
that  "only  8.7  percent  came  from  families 
with  less  than  a  $6,000  annual  Income." 

On  the  same  theme,  Robert  Bollard,  sec- 
retary treasurer  of  the  State  AFL-CIO. 
pointed  out:  "73  percent  of  Ohio's  popula- 
tion consists  of  families  with  annual  In- 
comes of  less  than  $7.5(X)  •  •  •  yet  stu- 
dents from  these  families  comprise  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  student  body  In  the  State's 
universities   and   land-grant   colleges." 

These  figures.  It  was  explained,  reflect  a 
growing  trend  of  State  universities,  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere,  to  pass  on  the  pyramiding 
costs  of  building  classrooms  and  upgrading 
(^rrlculums  to  students.  They  also  mirror 
the  inability  of  State  governments  to  stay 
abreast  of  their  universities'  burgeoning  fi- 
nancial needs. 

The  latter  situation  was  brought  into  sharp 
focus  during  a  brief  repartee  between  Dr. 
John  MiUett,  chancellor  of  Ohio's  Board  of 
Regents,  and  Prank  King,  president  of  the 
Ohio  APL-CIO: 

Dr.  MlUett:  "In  recognizing  inadequacies, 
we  shoiUd  not  at  the  same  time  ignore  prog- 
ress •  •  •  the  State's  per-pupU  allocations 
to  universities  have  risen  steadily  since  1958. 
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The  facts  are  that  there  have  been  Increases 
In  State  support  of  higher  education,  and  the 
fa<;t8  are  that  while  expanding  the  scope  of 
State  support  the  funds  available  to.  older 
Instlttvjtlons  have  not  been  reduced." 

LOSING    BATTLE? 

Mr.  felng  rebutted:  "There's  something 
fishy  when  we're  shown  that  the  per-student 
subsidy^  has  risen  while  tuitions  have  risen 
in  the  jsame  perlodi  The  basic  question  is 
slmplyjthis — Is  it  harder  now,  financially,  to 
get  a  dollege  education  than  it  was  10  years 
ago?  Jl  say  It  Is,  I  say  we're  losing  the 
battle)" 

On  this  Issue  of  rising  costs,  Philip  Des 
Marais.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
US.  Office  of  Education,  made  these  com- 
parisons: In  1940  the  average  student  cost 
at  public  universities  was  $850  a  year:  In 
1965  the  cost  had  shot  up  to  $1,560.  By  1980. 
he  forecast,  the  cost  will  top  $2,400. 

Viewing  this  trend  with  alarm,  several 
other  speaker  and  panelists  suggested  that 
free  college  education  should  be  provided  to 
all  students  who,  as  one  seminarist  put  it, 
"can  cut  the  mustard." 
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Namara,  to  their  2  children.  Mary  Jane 
Ballard  and  Patrick  V.  McNamara  m, 
and  the  12  grandchildren  to  whMn  he 
has  left  the  heritage  of  a  noble  memory. 


"Ut*!  Stop  Being  PoUte  to  Those  Who 
Cheat  U(,  or  Uncomplaining  Abont 
Those  Who  Gve  Us  Poor  Service"— 
Address  by  Congressw^an  Sallivan 
Before  Council  on  Consumer  Infor- 
mation 


Ealogy  to  Senator  Patrick  V.  McNamara 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  the  Honorable  Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Nabiara,  senior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  Is  deeply  regretted  among 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  among  his 
host  of  warm  friends,  and  among  the  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens  who.  never 
knowing  him,  were  yet  aware  of  his  con- 
stant and  vigorous  championship  of 
their  rights. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  fighting  lib- 
eral, not  of  a  sentimental  and  theoreti- 
cal kind,  but  of  down-to-earth  practical- 
ity, and  of  legislative  proficiency.  He 
was  forthright  and  consistent.  He 
championed  labor  against  repression  by 
management,  and  rank  and  file  against 
betrayal  or  coercion  by  union  organiza- 
tion; he  fought  for  the  poor,  the  young, 
the  a«ed;  he  worked  effectively  for  the 
development  of  the  national  road  system, 
for  flood  control,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  as  well  as  of  Its  Flood 
Control — Rivers  and  Harbors  Subcom- 
mittee, and  as  ranking  majority  member 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, Senator  McNamara  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  contribute  tremendously  to  the 
building  of  an  A/nerica  of  fair  and  equal 
treatment  for  all,  of  generous  help  to 
those  who  need  It  most,  and  of  bold  and 
generous  programs  for  future  develop- 
ment. 

Among  recent  legislative  accomplish- 
ments which  owe  much  to  his  powerful 
support  are  the  Civil  Rights  and  Voting 
Acts,  hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly 
through  social  security,  increases  In 
minimum  wages,  and  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. 

In  honoring  the  memory  of  this  brave 
and  devoted  man.  I  offer  also  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mary  Mattee  Mc- 
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HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF   ICISSOUU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  25.  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier today  it  was  my  privilege  and  great 
pleasure  to  address  a  luncheon  meeting 
of  Consumer  Assembly  for  '66  on  the 
subject  of  pretesting  of  cosmetics  for 
safety  and  of  therapeutic  devices  for 
safety  and  effectiveness.  This  is  but 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  issues 
being  discussed  and  debated  at  this 
worthwhile  national  conference  here  in 
Washington  this  week. 

Last  week,  another  important  national 
conference  on  consumer  issues  took 
place  in  my  own  city  of  St.  Louis,  spon- 
sored by  the  Council  on  Consumer  Infor- 
mation, an  organization  of  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  consumer  movement  in 
this  country,  and  headed  this  year  by 
your  close  friend,  the  Reverend  Robert 
J.  McEwen  of  Boston  College.  Father 
McEwen  has  served  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  distinguished  fashion  as  an 
ofiQcial  State  adviser  on  consumer  prob- 
lems, and  has  been  instnmiental  in 
bringing  about  important  changes  in 
your  State  laws  intended  to  protect  con- 
sumers. 

I  was  scheduled  to  address  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Council  on  Consumer 
Information  last  year  at  Berkeley,  Calif., 
but  because  of  other  responsibilities  was 
not  able  to  fulfill  that  speaking  engage- 
ment. I  tun  delighted,  therefore,  that 
when  the  conference  took  place  this  year 
in  my  city,  I  could  be  present  and 
participate. 

In  a  3 -day  meeting  attended  by 
educators,  public  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  nonprofit  organizations 
from  all  areas  of  the  Nation,  the  Council 
on  Consumer  Information  surveyed  the 
problems  facing  the  consumer  in  the 
marketplace  and  the  things  which  can 
be  done,  or  should  be  done,  to  improve 
the  safety  of  the  products  we  use,  as  well 
as  to  improve  the  ability  of  the  consumer 
to  get  his  money's  worth. 

The  theme  of  my  remains  on  "The 
Citizen's  Role  in  Furthering  Consumer  • 
Interests"  was  that,  while  there  are 
many  shortcomings  in  our  laws  which 
protect  consiuners,  there  Is  a  great  deal 
more  the  individual  consumer  can  do  to 
protect  hlmaelf  or  herself  In  getting 
good  value. 

Mr.  I^>eaker,  under  luanlmous  con- 
sent, I  sulwnlt  for  Inclusion  in  the  Ap- 


pendix of  the  Congressional  Record  my 
remarks  at  the  National  Consumer  Con- 
ference in  St.  Louis  last  week  and  also 
the  program  of  that  conference,  indi- 
cating the  variety  of  important  con- 
sumer issues  discussed,  and  ttte  out- 
standing caliber  of  the  consumer  leaders 
who  took  part. 

The  text  of  my  talk  follows: 
The  Citizen '8  Role  m  Pdkthering  CoNsuioai 

Interests 
( Address  by  Ck>ngres6woman  Leonor  K.  Sul- 
livan,   at    annual    national    conference. 
Council    on    Consumer    Information,    St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  April  21,  1966) 

Since  this  is  the  end  of  the  second  day  of 
your  3 -day  conference,  It  te  perhaps  a  bit  late 
for  me  to  welcome  you  to  St.  Louis.  I  am 
sure  this  city's  welcome  has  been  evident  to 
you  from  the  moment  of  your  arrival.  In 
my  somewhat  prejudiced  opinion.  St.  Louis 
Is  unique  and  wonderful-  among  American 
cities  In  many  respects  and  for  many  reasons, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  your  organiza- 
tion, one  of  Its  most  important  distinctions 
Is  the  active  and  vigorous  Interest  of  this 
community  in  consumer  Issues. 

I  think  we  can  properly  claim  recognlUon 
as  the  consumer  capital  among  American 
cities,  for  It  was  this  city  which  led  the  first 
real  fight  on  air  pollution.  We  have  a  long 
history  of  consumer  activity.  The  St.  Louis 
Consumer  Federation  has  been  a  powerful 
factor  m  consumer  affairs  not  only  In  St. 
Louis  but  throughout  the  coxmtry  for  many 
years,  and  to  the  extent  that  I  have  earned 
a  right  to  speak  for  consumers  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  I  must  honestly 
admit  that  the  federation  "made  me  what  I 
am  today"  as  a  consumer-minded  legislator. 
Before  I  was  ever  sworn  In  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  In  1953,  the  consumer  federaUon 
took  me  In  hand  and  gave  me  a  cram  course 
m  consumer  problems  and  legislative  Issues 
for  which  I  have  always  been  grateful,  for 
they  succeeded  in  setting  my  course  and  di- 
rection In  the  Congress  from  that  day  few- 
ward.  I  am  deUghted  to  see  so  many  similar 
organizations  now  being  formed  across  the 
coimtry,  and  In  many  of  the^  States;  but  for 
years,  the  St.  Louis  Consumer  Federation  was 
almost  alone  In  this  field. 

It  Is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  na- 
tional conference  of  the  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Information  Is  being  held  In  St.  Louis. 
JUBt  as  It  was  most  fitting  for  the  first  White 
House  Regional  Consumer  Conference  set  i:^ 
2  years  ago  by  Esther  Peterson  to  be  held  in 
St.  Loms.  As  I  said  then,  this  Is  a  commu- 
nity which  believes  deeply  in  the  validity  of 
the  consumers-  rights  In  the  marketplace,  one 
which  has  vigorous  leadership  in  consumer 
activities  and  which  has  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  other  media  • 
which  cc»npete  strenuously  with  each  pther 
to  be  In  the  forefront  In  the  promotion  of 
oonsimier  causes. 

I^MENDOtrS    ZNCKEASE    IN    INTKItEST    IN 
CONSITMER   ISSCXa 

In  the  past  4  years,  national  Interest  In 
consximer  problems  has  grown  at  amazing 
speed.  The  consimier  message  sent  to  Con- 
gress by  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In  March 
1962.  was  a  milestone  In  the  development  of 
that  growth  and  Interest.  President  John- 
son has  sent  us  two  such  messages,  the  latest 
one  being  Just  exactly  a  month  ago. 

Mrs.  Peterson's  office  has  provided  a  rally- 
ing point  within  the  Oovemment,  at  the 
Wlilte  House  level,  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  and  for  the  Improvement  of 
communication  between  consumer  and  Oov- 
emment and  between  consumer  and  busi- 
nessman. And  your  organization,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Consumer  Information,  imder  the 
leadership  of  Father  McEwen  and  Professor 
Morse  and  Dr.  Metzen  and  others  who  have 
oontrlbuted  so  much  to  pubUc  awareness  of 
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the  Issues,   has  performed  a  great  national 
service. 

Earlier  this  week,  a  subcominittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  first  time 
held  hearing  on  the  idea  of  setting  up  a 
Department  of  Consumers  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. The  hearings  were  useful  in  spot- 
lighting consumer  issues.  Nest  week,  In 
Washington,  many  of  us  will  meet  again  on 
the  consumer  front  as  the  Consumer  Assem- 
bly organized  by  David  Angevine  takes  place 
In  what  I  hope  will  be  a  focus  of  national 
attention. 

la  the  past  4  years  we  have  passed  two 
outstanding  new  laws  on  drug  safety — the 
Kefauver-Harris  Act  of  1962  and  the  Drug 
Abuaes  Control  Act  of  1065:  our  pesticides 
laws  were  strengthened  very  materially;  txjth 
the  House  and  Senate  COnunerce  Conunlt- 
t«es  are  going  deeply  into  the  subject  of 
automobile  safety  and  the  Senate  has  now 
paaaed  a  tire  safety  bill  which  can  save  count- 
leas  lives  on  our  highways. 

This  legislation  is  long  overdue,  of  course: 
but  there  la  real  satisfaction  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  progressed  so  far 
so  fast,  for  it  is  less  than  3  years  since  former 
Congressman  Kenneth  Roberts,  of  Alabama, 
and  I  jointly  sponsored  the  very  first  tire 
safety  bill  introduced  in  either  House  of 
Congress.  Osnslderlng  how  long  It  usually 
takes  for  a  new  idea  to  come  to  a  boil  on. 
the  legislative  burners,  this  is  phenomenal 
speed.  But  there  is  still  so  much  remaining 
undone  that  we  have  no  basis  for  self- 
satisfaction. 

POOtCING    TH«    APATHT   OT   AITLtrtNCX 

I  have  made  many  talks  to  constimer 
groups  about  the  need  for  a  general  over- 
haul of  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
of  1938.  as  proposed  In  HJt.  1235 — a  bill  of 
mine  which  has  been  pending  forlornly  for 
more  than  5  years — and  I  shall  discuss  that 
Issue  again  next  week  at  the  consumer  as- 
sembly in  Washington,  so  I  am  not  going  to 
use  this  time  tonight  to  rehash  with  you 
facts  which  are  already  well  known  to  every- 
one here.  Instead.  I  would  like  to  take  time 
to  talk  about  what  I  think  is  your  most  im- 
portant assignment — that  is,  alerting  the 
public  to  dangers,  problems  and  solutions, 
and  arousing' the  public  to  be  concerned  and 
to  demand  action. 

If  1966  is  to  be  the  year  of  the  consumer, 
we  are  going  to  need  much  more  effective 
ways  of  carrying  out  this  assignment  of 
reaching  and  alerting  the  public  Although 
much  has  been  printed  In  the  newspapers 
about  consumer  Issues,  we  still  seem  to  be 
doing  a  great  deal  of  our  talking  on  con- 
sumer Issues  Just  to  each  other. 

On  economic  issues,  there  is  among  the 
general  public  what  might  be  called  an 
apathy  of  affluence  which  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  pierce  with  sulllcient  skill  and 
impact.  I  can  remember — and  it  wasn't  too 
many  years  ago — when  an  American  citizen 
who  felt  cheated  or  defrauded  or  short- 
changed or  fast-talked  out  of  some  money 
got  so  Indignant — so  mad — that  he  not  only 
yelled  "ouch"  but  tried  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Today,  a  great  many  Americans  J\«t  shrug 
It  off.  When  they  do  get  mad  It  la  often 
about  the  wrong  thirds. 

For  Instance,  there  to  great  IndlgnaUon 
BOW  ovar  the  high  price  of  bacon  and  pork 
producu.  and  certain  oiber  foods.  As  a 
member  of  the  National  Coounissloa  on  Pood 
Uarketing,  I  have  spent  many,  many  hour* 
in  Commission  hearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions on  food  costs,  particularly  food  dlstrt- 
buUoo  costs.  We  have  variously  been  told 
U»at  the  fanner  liaa  been  receiving  too  little 
and  that  the  consumer  has  been  paying  too 
much  and  that  the  storaa  are  not  rmily 
making  any  money.  Interestingly  enoogh. 
there  was  some  truth  at  sccBe  point  In  time 
In  all  of  these  different  polnU  ot  view,  when 
vigorously  presented  to  us  by  spokesmen  for 


the  separate  Interest  groups  appearing  before 
us. 

rAST-CHANGING  SmTATION   IN   FOOD  PRICKS 

But,  Uke  all  such  generalities,  these  claims 
were  only  partially  true.  The  farmers  had 
gone  through  a  very  bitter  experience  in  rais- 
ing an  abundance  of  livestock  and  many  of 
them  lost  substantial  amounts  of  money 
when  the  price  fell.  The  packers  operated 
on  a  small  margin.  Stores  frequently  sold 
meat  as  a  price  leader,  even  while  their  costs 
were  rising — In  some  instances  rather  alarm- 
ingly. And  yet  consumers  felt  they  were 
paying  too  much — and  sometimes  were. 

But  how  fast  a  situation  can  change.  After 
a  bad  year  of  very  low  prices  for  hogs  at  the 
farm  level  because  of  abundant  supplies, 
the  farmers  decided  to  cut  back  on  hog  pro- 
duction. After  all,  who  wants  to  work  hard 
producing  something  at  a  loss?  Inevitably, 
the  following  year,  hog  marketings  went  way 
down,  and  pork  products  zoomed  in  price. 
As  the  price  went  up.  farmers  were  again 
encouraged  to  raise  more  hogs,  and  this  will 
mean  a  drop  in  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
when  the  new  production  comee  to  market. 
We  have  been  trying  for  many  years  to  try 
to  find  ways  to  even  off  these  hills  and  val- 
leys of  long-lead  farm  products,  but  there 
is  still  wide  variation  in  prices  from  year  to 
year  because  no  one  really  is  able  to  guess 
far  ahead  of  time — when  the  decisions  have 
to  be  made  as  to  how  much  to  plant  or  how 
many  steers  or  hogs  to  fatten — what  the 
market  is  going  to  be  like  at  harvest  Ume. 

We  have  had  enough  experience  with  this 
annual  phenomenon  of  surplus  or  shortage  in 
individual  farm  commodities  to  have  learned 
as  consumers  how  to  live  with  it  intelligent- 
ly— and  buy  those  foods  in  good  supply. 
But  from  the  letters  I  receive,  and  the  pro- 
tests and  complaints  I  read  in  the  newspapers 
and  hear  over  the  radio,  a  lot  of  consumers 
shop  with  no  reference  at  all  to  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  marketing  of  food.  If  bacon 
Is  inordinately  high  compared  \o  what  they 
are  used  to  paying,  they  nevertheless  often 
pay  the  higher  price,  and  then  cry  they  are 
being  cheated. 

They  are  cheating  themselves. 

COMPLAINTS    ABOUT    BACON — BDT    NOT    ABOUT 
EXCESSIVE      INTEREST     CHARGES 

They  are  cheating  themselves  because  they 
are  ignoring  Information  readily  available  to 
them.  Just  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  which  says  that  a.  pound  of  bacon 
must  cost  79  cents  even  when  supplies  are 
short,  so  also  there  is  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  requires  a  housewife  to  buy 
bacon  when  It  is  «1  19.  So  why  buy  it?  Yet 
many  go  ahead  and  buy  anyway,  and  com- 
plain about  how  the  consumer  is  being  rob- 
bed. Such  consumers  need  a  good  scolding 
for  not  adjusting  *»»elr  buying  habiU  as  mar- 
ket conditions  change.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal recently  told  of  a  California  hoiisewlfe 
Jabbing  her  finger  at  bacon  marked  |l  19  a 
pound  and  saying  "that's  ridiculous."  What 
the  article  failed  to  say.  however,  was  wheth- 
er she  was  ridiculous  enough  to  buy  It. 

If  we  could  get  people  as  mad  about  paying 
36  percent  interest  on  a  small  loan  or  100 
percent  Interest  on  a  television  set  bought 
on  time,  as  they  are  or  were  about  paying 
•1.1»  for  bacon  when  pork  products  are  com- 
paratively scarce,  wed  really  be  getting 
somewhere  on  consumer  education  and  con- 
sumer Interests.  It  doesn't  take  mathe- 
matical genius  or  even  "truth  in  lending"  to 
figure  out  that  3  percent  Interest  a  month 
is  36  percent  a  year.  Yet  people  who  should 
know  better  will  nevertheleas  borrow  money 
even  frivolously  at  that  enormous  Interest 
rate. 

How  about  packaging?  At  one  of  our  POod 
Marketing  Commlaalon  hearings  In  New 
York,  at  which  we  took  testimony  from  the 
women's  editors  and  food  editors  of  major 
magazines,  an  outstanding  home  economist 


who  represented  a  leading  publication  of 
very  high  standards  told  me  that  their  read- 
ers had  shown  virtually  no  interest  what- 
soever In  the  controversy  over  labeling  and 
packaging  of  food  products.  She  said  they 
receive  thousands  of  letters  on  homemaklng 
problems  and  Issues  of  interest  to  their  read- 
ers, but  about  the  only  ones  she  could  re- 
member receiving  about  food  packaging  were 
complaints  over  the  instructions  for  opeiilng 
the  packages.  She  was  referring  to  protests 
that  when  you  tried  to  push  In  the  little  spot 
on  the  package  where  It  said  "push  here  "  you 
were  likely  to  break  a  fingernail.  But  as  to 
the  slack  fill  of  many  packages  or  the  mis- 
leading illustrations  of  contents,  or  confus- 
ing sizes  of  the  cartons,  or  the  poor  legibility 
of  required  label  information,  or  the  wide- 
spread use  of  fractional  ounce  net  weights 
which  made  it  almost  Impossible  for  the 
average  consumer  to  decide  on  the  better  buy 
between  two  sizes  of  the  very  same  brand  of 
a  product — the  readers  of  that  magazine 
wrote  not  a  word  of  protest.  They  didn't 
seem   to   care. 

IS    IT   THAT   THEY    CAN'T    ADD   OR    SUBTRACT? 

I  truly  believe  that  the  home  economist 
who  testified  on  this  point  was  telling  us  the 
truth  about  the  lack  of  reader  letters  on 
this  issue.  My  question  then  must  be  di- 
rected to  you — why  don't  more  of  her  readers 
care  about  packaging  abuses? 

We  were  also  told  at  that  hearing  that  a 
comprehensive  study  of  consumer  purchas- 
ing habits  In  supermarkets  showed  that  the 
average  shopper  swept  through  the  8,000  or 
more  Items  on  the  shelves  In  less  than  30 
minutes,  even  If  spending  $25  or  more.  If 
that  Is  true.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  manu- 
facturer likes  to  make  it  difficult  for  the 
shopper  to  figure  out  price  per  ounce  of  his 
products;  he  doesn't  have  to  make  it  easy, 
or  even  practical,  for  the  shopper  to  figure 
out  these  mysteries  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  shoppers  presumably  wouldn't  take 
the  time  to  make  the  effort  and  apparently 
don't  care. 

I  care  and  you  care  and  many  other  con- 
sumers do  care.  But  apparently  not  enough 
consumers  care.  How  do  we  reach  Mrs.  Aver- 
age Shopper  and  persuade  her  to  start  car- 
ing? Unless  we  can  succeed  In  doing  that, 
all  of  the  discussions  we  have  among  our- 
selves about  truth  in  this  and  truth  in  that 
will  have  no  effect  on  various  House  and 
Senate  committees  because  these  issues  still 
do  not  have  enough  zip  behind  them  where 
it  counts — in  the  marketplace  Itself. 

I  have  a  theory  on  the  seeming  apathy 
among  consumers  about  figuring  out  the  bet^ 
ter  buys  in  the  stores  or  in  shopping  around 
for  credit  terms.  It  Is  not  that  they  flje 
lazy:  in  many  instances  they  Just  don't  know 
how  to  make  mathematical  computations 
Millions  of  young  people  today  simply  cant 
add  and  subtract  and  divide.  Mathemati- 
cally they  are  functionally  Illiterate,  if  that 
is  the  way  to  describe  it.  The  annual  an- 
guish over  income  tax  computations  is  a  good 
Indicator  of  that  situation. 

Income  tax  time  is  often  the  only  time 
many  Americans  actually  try  to  work  out  a 
mathematical  problem,  and  they  suffer  more 
over  the  figuring  they  have  to  do  than  over 
the  taxes  they  pay.  TTiey  really  need  the 
"truth  in"  bills  to  know  what  they  oav  for 
things. 

But  in  the  meantime  can't  we  encourage 
them  to  learn  to  help  themselves  by  per- 
suading them  occasionally  to  add  up  a  res- 
taurant check,  or  check  a  grocery  list,  or  go 
over  the  items  in  an  automobile  repair  bill, 
or  doublacheck  their  telephone  bills  or  bank 
statements?  When  I  do  those  things — and 
ask  questions  about  the  items  I  consider 
doubUul— I  know  I  am  being  considered 
something  of  a  nut  by  the  person  waiting  on 
me.  Presumably  not  very  many  people  do 
that  sort  of  thing  any  more.  Possibly  It  is  no 
longer  considered  polite  to  check  someone 
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else's  figures  which  are  presented  to  you  for 
payment. 

OVERCHARGES    MORE   LIKELY    TO    BE   FROM   CARE- 
I.ESSNESS   THAN    DECETT 

Yet  the  same  poor  mathematical  skill 
characteristic  of  so  many  consumers  today  U 
at  least  as  common — and  probably  more  so — 
among  those  who  are  employed  to  prepare 
our-  bUls  for  goods  and  services.  Under  the 
circumstances,  we  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
overcharged  through  carelessness  than 
through  deceit.  But  the  tendency  on  the 
part  of  so  many  customers  not  to  bother 
checking  their  bills  or  statements  is  a  real 
incentive  to  the  unscrupulous  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  customer  deliberately.  It 
doesn't  take  new  laws  to  get  at  that  prob- 
lem; it  takes  Just  a  tiny  bit  of  effort  and 
some  courage  to  speak  up  for  one's  pocket- 
book  rights. 

I  make  such  a  point  of  doing  this  in  the 
course  of  my  own  shopping  that  some  of  my 
friends    are    embarrassed    to    go    shopping 
with  me.     I  ask  questions  about  unmarked 
items;    I    ask    for    the   manager    If   a   price 
seems  out  of  line;    I  try  to  remember  the 
price  ranges  of  things  I'm  used  to  buying 
and  I  make  a  point  of  checking  the  prices 
on    those    items    I   buy   Infrequently.     You 
don't  have  to  be  a  Member  pf  Congress  to  get 
the  answers  to  such  questions;  the  answers 
are  available  to  every  shopper  who  takes  the 
trouble   to   ask   the  right   questions   of  the 
right  people  in  the  stores.    Why  then  are  so 
many  consumers  reluctant  to  ask?    Is  it  be- 
cause they  are  still  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
timidity    hangover   from    World    War   n   or 
Korean  war  days  when  you  didn't  dare  an- 
tagonize the  storekeeper  for  fear  of  not  get- 
ting some  scarce  or  rationed  item  In  great 
demand?      Whatever    the    reason— whether 
timidity.    Insecurity,    inability    to    add    and 
subtract  and  divide,  or  Just  plain  neglect— 
the  American  consumer  is  often  paying  more 
than  she  thinks  she  Is  paying  or  expects  to 
pay  for  lots  of  things  and  not  doing  a  thing 
about  It,  except  to  complain  about  the  prices 
of  the  few  Items  whose  customary  cost  she 
happens  to  remember  from  one  shopping  trln 
to  the  next.  «-«-    o       »- 

I  have  made  a  rather  large  issue  of  this 
point  tonight— of  sloppy  buying  habits— be- 
cause I  think  it  Is  a  fundamental  cause  of 
the  lack  of  clearcut  consumer  demand  for 
corrective  legislation  we  really  need.  I  have 
made  the  point  so  strongly  to  you  men  and 
women  who  are  leaders  in  the  consumer 
movement  because  I  think  your  dedicated 
efforts  to  help  consumers  through  legislation 
too  often  is  handicapped  and  stalemated  by 
the  failure  of  the  people  you  want  to  help  to 
try  to  help  themselves— the  failure  to  use 
Information  already  av&iiable  to  them. 

PUBLIC   NOT   APATHETIC    ABOUT   DANCERS   TO 
HEALTH     AND     SAFETY 

Of  all  of  the  activities  of  the  agencies  now 
lighting  the  war  on  poverty,  one  of  the  most 
useful  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  the 
neighborhood  centers  working  on  basic  con- 
sumer economics.  But  it  U  not  enough  to  try 
to  teach  people  how  to  shop  intelligently  for 
Installment  credit;  we  must  also  teach  them 
how  to  curb  a  human  desire  to  buy  things 
they  can't  afford,  no  matter  how  good  the 
credit  terms  might  be.  One  Ironic  success 
story  I  read  about  in  the  Washington  war  on 
poverty  involved  a  readjustment  In  monthly 
paymenu  for  a  poor  family  which  had  been 
terribly  overcharged  In  Interest  and  carrying 
charges  on  a  color  television  set.  Nowhere  In 
the  story,  however,  did  I  see  any  suggestion 
that  a  color  television  set  was  perhaps  not 
quite  as  essential  to  that  family  as  accumu- 
lating enough  cash  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

■And  this  brings  me  to  another  aspect  of 
the  consumer  battle,  and  one  I  consider  far 
more  Important  than  helping  people  to  get 
,  their  dollar's  worth,  important  as  that  cer- 
tainly Is.  I  am  referring  now  to  tbt  safety 
of  the  consumer.     The  apathy  of  affluence 
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which  leads  so  many  pe<^ie  to  accept  uncom- 
plainingly minor  economic  aggressions  com- 
mitted against  their  purse  does  not  hold  true 
when  It  cMnes  to  dangers  to  the  family's 
health. 

People  will  respond  to  Information  about 
health  hazards,  and  are  effective  In  demand- 
ing corrective  governmental  action  In  this 
field,  once  they  have  the  facts.  It  is  in  this 
area  therefore  that  I  think  more  of  the 
consumer  movement's  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected. When  I  first  Included  In  my  omni- 
bus food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  bill  last  year 
a  provision  to  outlaw  the  sale  In  Interstate 
commerce  of  flavored  aspirin  for  children, 
I  was  amazed  by  the  instant  and  enthusiastic 
response  I  received  from  people  all  over  this 
country— families  which  had  gone  through 
the  agony  of  child  poisoning  or  death  caused 
by  these  lethal  little  candy  pills. 

THE    CANDY    ASPIRIN    MENACE 

In  the  research  which  led  me  to  include 
this  provision  in  the  bUI.  I  had  been  appalled 
by  the  tremendous  Incidence  of  aspirin  poi- 
soning among  children  under  5 — thousands 
upon  thousands  of  poisoning  cases  a  year, 
with  more  deaths  than  from  any  other  single 
accidental  Ingestion  cause. 

Only — if  I  can  use  that  word  "only"  In 
this  context — only  150  or  so  childhood  deaths 
are  attributed  to  this  cause  a  year,  but  this 
Is  a  fraction  of  the  number  of  near  tragedies, 
each  one  of  them  a  nightmare  of  horror  for 
the  famUy  Involved.  And  150  needless  deaths 
among  young  children  is  not  an  Insignif- 
icant figure.  I  am  glad  in  this  connection 
to  have  President  Johnson's  support  for  at 
least  limiting  the  number  of  such  pilU  in  a 
single  container.  I  wonder  how  much  more 
could  be  done  through  the  groups  and  agen- 
cies you  men  and  women  represent  to  alert 
mothers  of  young  children  to  the  danger  in 
each  bottle  of  these  "convenience"  pilU  Is 
it  really  too  much  trouble  for  a  mother  to 
crush  half  of  an  aspirin  tablet  and  add  some 
sugar  or  Jelly  to  make  palatable  what  the 
child  knows  Is  medicine,  not  candy?  Will 
you  help  me  In  getting  thU  across? 

In  Inviting  me  to  speak  here  tonight  your 
executive  director.  Dr.  Metzen,  suggested  I 
discuss  "The  Citizen's  Role  In  Furthering 
Consumer  Interests."  i  have  talked  mostly 
about  the  failure  of  so  many  consumers  to 
fight  for  and  protect  their  ovra  Interests— 
because  of  apathy.  Ignorance,  laziness  or 
lack  of  Information.  The  lavre  we  are  con- 
sidering In  the  Congress  to  aid  and  protect 
consumers  are  certainly  important— more 
so,  undoubtedly,  because  consumers  them- 
selves are  not  doing  enough  to  protect  them- 
selves and  effectively  use  the  powers  they 
can  already  wield  in  the  marketplace.  But 
the  fact  of  political  life  is  this:  unless  and 
until  consimiers  generally  show  more  con- 
cern over  the  sharp  practices  which  victimize 
them  m  the  marketplace,  and  speak  up  and 
do  something  about  those  practices  they 
are  not  going  to  be  very  much  help  to  tis  or 
to  themselves  In  getting  through  the  kind 
of  corrective  legislation  they  need  and  should 
have. 
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Our   economy   is   probably   the   fairest    and 
most  effective  in  the  world  in  sharing  the 
good  things  in  lUe.    Most  businessmen  want 
to  make  only  a  fair  return  based  on  honest 
dealing  with  the  public.     The  faults  in  the 
marketplace  are  not  based  on  villainy.    Most 
businesses  can  convincingly  defend  most  of 
the  practices  they  follow.     But  few  of  them 
can  successfully  defend  all  of  their  practices 
particularly  on  credit,  and  some  cannot  legit- 
imately  and   morally   defend    any   of    their 
methods  of  operation.    We  must  fight  those 
particular  ones  at  every  turn — through  legis- 
lation, where  necessary,  and  through  our  own 
self-defense  efforts   as  Informed  constuners 
When  there  is  this  kind  of  general  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  the  consumers  by  con- 
sumers, the  legislation  we  need  will  be  passed 
quickly.     I    have   frequently   told   consumer 
groups   that   when   it  comes   to   legislation 
Congress  is  like  the  accelerator  of  an  auto- 
mobile— that  is,  extremely  sensitive  to  pres- 
sure.    You  make  It  go  by  putting  your  foot 
down.     Not  enough  Americans  who  love  to 
put  their  foot  down  to  make  their  cars  go 
faster  have  yet  awakened  to  the  fact  that  it's 
far  safer  for  all  concerned  If  they  expended 
a  little  less  pressure  on  their  cars'  accelera- 
tors and  more  effort  in  putting  their  foot 
dovm  on  gaps  in  our  consumer  laws.     But 
people  are  learning- more  of  them  are  learn- 
ing every  day.     Consumer  issues  are  getting 
more  and  more  attention  everywhere  In  this 
country,  in  the  press  and  other  media. 

If  we  can  get  more  of  the  people  to  com- 
plain out  loud— and  preferably  tn  the  form 
of  letters  to  their  Congressmen  and  other 
public  officials — about  practices  which  of- 
fend them  as  consumers  and  as  citizens 
we'll  pass  the  new  consumer  laws  we  need  in 
Washington,  and  In  the  State  capitals,  and 
in  the  city  halls.  And  we'll  aU  be  a  lot  bet- 
t*'  olf — we'll  get  more  for  our  money  and 
live  a  lot  longer,  too.  Those  objectives  are 
certainly  worth  the  effort  and  dedlcaUon  you 
who  are  leaders  of  the  consumer  movement 
In  this  country  have  been  Investing  In  a 
cause  you  can  be  proud  of.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress  who  shares  your  goals  and  admires 
your  courage  and  devotion,  I  salute  you  for 
what  you  are  working  so  hard  to  accomplish 
In  behalf  of  all  the  people  of  this  country 
Keep  up  the  good  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  suljmlt  the  pro- 
gram of  the   3 -day   conference   In   St. 
Louis,   Hsting   the  participants  in   this 
outstanding  consumer  affair: 
Program  of  Tins.  Council  on  Consitmer  In- 
formation,    12th     Annual     Conference, 
April    20-22,     1966,     Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


daily  ASSAULTS   ON   OUR   DIGNrTY   AS  BUYERS  OF 
OOODS    AND    SERVICES 

The  citizen's  role  In  this  situation  Is  to 
stand  up  and  be  a  citizen— a  responsible 
American  citizen  who  not  only  knows  his 
rights  but  fights  for  them  against  all  comers 
Lets  stop  being  polite  to  those  who  cheat 
us.  or  uncomplaining  about  those  who  give 
us  poor  service.  When  we  think  about  the 
way  a  comparaUve  handful  of  freebom  cit- 
izens of  Massachusetts  stood  up  for  their 
rlghU  at  Lexington  and  Concord  on  that 
April  day  nearly  200  years  ago,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  least  we  can  do  today  Is  to 
refuse  to  suffer  In  silence  the  daily  assaults 
on  our  dignity  as  buyers  of  goods  and  serv- 

I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impreaalon  that 
I  think  we  are  cheated,  defrauded  and  pushed 
around   in   every   transaction.     Not   at  &U 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL    20 

At  12:30  p.m.:  Luncheon.  Presiding: 
Richard  L.  D.  Morse,  head,  Etepartment  of 
FamUy  Economics,  Kansas  State  University 
Speaker:  David  Swankln,  Executive  Director, 
President's  Committee  on  Consumer  Inter- 
ests. Topic:  "The  View  From  Washington." 
At  2:30  p.m.:  Chairman:  David  Hamilton, 
professor  of  economics,  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  Speaker:  Leland  J.  Gordon. 
Director,  Weights  and  Measures  Research 
Center.  Topic:  "Recent  Developmenu  in 
Consumer  Economics."  Question  leaders: 
Mrs.  Carla  WUUams.  specialist  for  consumer 
programs.  Administration  on  Aging,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
and  Heinz  Blesdorf,  assistant  professor.  De- 
partment of  Household  Economics  and  Man- 
agement Extension.  Cornell  University. 

At  3:30  p.m.:  Speaker:  Arch  W.  Troelstrup 
director  of  family  economics,  Stephens  Col- 
lege. Topic:  "The  Consumer  Movement  in 
Western  Europe."  Question  leaders:  David 
W.  Angevine.  public  relations  director  Co- 
operative League  of  the  U.S.A.;  W.  Lou  Tandy, 
professor  of  economics.  Central  State  Uni- 
versity, Ohio;  and  John  B.  Moore,  Depart- 
ment of  Boonomlcs,  Llndenwood  College 
Missouri. 
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At  7:30  pjn.:  caiairmtkn:  Mlas  Phyllis  Ilett, 
aasoclate  profeuor.  home  management, 
equipment,  and  family  economics,  the  Unl- 
verrtty  of  TUmsMee.  Speakers:  Hon.  Her- 
man H.  Anderson,  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
souri; Robert  D.  Brodt.  assistant  attorney 
general  in  charge  of  consumer  frauds  di- 
vision. lUlnoU:  and  OaJe  P.  Gotschall.  As- 
sistant General  Counael  for  Federal-State 
CooperaUon.  Federal  Trade  Oocnmlsslon. 
Topic:  •Consumer  Protection  by  the  States — 
New  Approaches.  New  Problems.  Unmet 
Needs." 

QuesUon  leaders:  Joseph  M.  Klamon,  pro- 
fessor of  business  management.  Washington 
University;  and  Arthur  C.  Meyers.  Jr..  acting 
chairman.  Department  of  Economics.  St. 
LoiUs  University. 

THWSOAT.    APBH.    21 

At  8:30  ajn. :  Chairman:  Ramon  P. 
Helmerl.  professor  of  business  education. 
Colorado  8tat«  College.  Speaker:  David 
Schoenfeld.  social  studies  teacher.  Lincoln 
High  School.  Tonkers.  NT.  Topic:  "Possl- 
blUtlea  for  Oonsumer  BducaUon  at  the  Sec- 
ondary Level — the  Lincoln  High  School 
Story." 

At  9:15  a.m.:  Speakers:  Heinz  Blesdorf. 
assistant  professor  Department  of  House- 
iKdd  ■oononUoa  and  ICanagement  Extension. 
Cornell  University:  Thomas  M  Brooks,  head. 
Dep>artment  of  Family  BcononUcs  and  Man- 
agement. University  of  Connecticut;  and 
J«n*—  ••  Mendenhall.  education  director. 
Ooniumcrs  Union  of  United  States.  Topic: 
"Consumer  Bduoatlon  at  the  College  Level." 
Question  leaders:  Mrs.  Marie  Davis  HulT, 
director,  home  economics  education.  State 
Department  of  Education.  Missouri:  Mrs. 
Rose  Shanight.  home  economics  teacher. 
Xureka.  Mo..  High  School;  Stewart  Lee. 
chairman.  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration.  Geneva  College; 
and  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Business  BducaUon.  New  York 
TTnlversity. 

At  10:45  ajn.:  Chairman  Robert  Clssell. 
associate  professor.  Department  of  Mathe- 
maUcs.  Zavler  University.  Speakers:  Wil- 
liam A.  Gates,  director.  St.  Louis  and  St 
I^uis  County  Extension.  Centers.  University 
of  Missouri;  Robert  L.  Oawf.  program  direc- 
tor. Consumer  Education.  St.  Louis  and  St. 
Louis  County  Extension  Centers.  University 
of  Missouri:-  and  Mrs  Evelyn  Buck,  home 
economist,  Oonsumer  Education.  St.  Louis 
Extension  Center.  University  of  Missouri. 
Topic:  "Consumer  BducaUon  for  Low-In- 
come Pamlllea  in  St.  Louis." 

QuesUon  leaders:  Hayes  Beall.  director. 
Peace  Corps/OooperaUve  Projects.  Associa- 
tion for  CooperaUve  Education;  Milton  J. 
Huber.  aasocUte  professor.  Center  for  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  University  of  Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee;  John  N.  Orms.  educaUon  direc- 
tor, Missouri  Credit  Union  League;  and  G.  R. 
WeetWDOd.  executive  director.  Central  Mis- 
souri Counties'  Human  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

At  1 :  30  p jn. :  Chairman :  Herbert  A.  Tonne, 
chairman.  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
MOP.  New  Tork  University.  Speaker:  George 
Fersh.  associate  director.  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  EducaUon.  Topic:  "Achieving 
Personal  Economic  Competence  Through 
Economic  Education." 

At  2:30  pjn.:  Speaker:  Ray  O.  Price,  pro- 
fessor of  education.  University  of  Minnesota 
Topic:  "Teacher  Preparation  for  Consumer 
BducaUon — Current  Developments  and  Fu- 
ture Needs." 

QuesUon  leaders:  Mrs.  Marie  Davles  Huff, 
director.  Home  Economics  Education.  State 
Department  of  SdneaUon,  Missouri;  Mrs. 
Rose  Shanight.  home  economics  teacher, 
Bureka,  MO..  High  School;  Thomas  M. 
Brooks,  head.  Department  of  Family  Eco- 
nomics and  Management.  Unlverslty'of  Con- 
necticut; Ramon  P.  Helmerl.  professor  of 
business  education,  Colorado  State  College. 
At  3 :  46  pjn. :  CSialrman :  Gordon  E.  Blvens, 


professor  of  economics  and  director.  Center 
for  Consumer  Affairs,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin—Milwaukee. Speaker:  Edward  Damon, 
public  information  speclaUsU,  Division  of 
Consumer  Education.  Food,  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration. Topic:  "Consumer  Educa- 
tion— Then  and  Nowl" 

At  4:10  pjn.:  Spe&ers:  Mrs.  Faith  Prior, 
family  economics  and  home  management 
specialist.  Extension  Service,  University  of 
Vermont;  Edward  J.  Metzen.  chairman.  Home 
Management  and  Family  Economics.  Um- 
verslty  of  Bdlssouri.  Topic:  "Report  on  the 
First  International  Conference  on  Consumer 
Education." 

At  6:16  p.m. :  Annual  dinner.  Presiding: 
Stewart  Lee.  past  president.  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Information,  chairman.  Department 
of  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 
Geneva  College.  Presidential  address:  Rev 
Robert  J.  McEwen.  S  J.,  chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Boston  College. 

At  8:30  p.m.:  Chairman:  Rev.  Robert  J. 
McEwen.  S.J..  president.  Council  on  Con- 
sumer Information.  Speaker:  Hon  Lxonor 
K.  SuLLrvAN.  Member  of  Congress.  Missouri. 
Topic:  "The  Citizen's  Role  In  Furthering 
Consumer  Interests." 

raiDAT.  APsn.  2a 
At  8:45  am.:  Chairman  Roy  C.  Cave, 
director.  Consumer  Research  Institute.  Saii 
Francisco  State  College.  Speaker:  Monroe  P. 
Friedman,  associate  professor  and  acting 
head.  Department  of  Psychology.  Eastern 
Michigan  University.  Topic:  "Rational 
choice  In  the  American  Supermarket:  An 
Emplrlchl  Study  of  the  Effects  of  Packaging 
and  Pricing  Practices" 

Question  Leaders:  Gordon  E.  Blvens,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  director.  Center  for 
Consumer  Affairs.  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee;  and  Robert  O.  Herrmann,  assist- 
ant professor  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

At  aao  ajn.:  Speaker:  Colston  E.  Warne. 
president.  Consumers  Union  of  the  United 
States  and  professor  of  economics,  Amherst 
College.  Topic:  "Is  it  'Hme  to  Re-evaluate 
the  Consumer  Protection  Activities  of  the 
Federal  Government?  " 

Discussants:  Milton  J.  Huber,  associate 
professor.  Center  for  Consumer  Affairs.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee;  aiwi  Ralph 
R.  Reuter.  administrative  assistant.  North- 
east Department.  International  Ladles'  Gar- 
ment Workers'  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

At  10:30  a.m.:  Business  meeting.  Presid- 
ing: Rev.  Robert  J.  McEwen.  8.J..  president. 
Council  on  Consumer  Information. 

Chairman  of  1966  conference:  Dr  Edward 
J.  Bletzen.  executive  secretary  CCI  president. 
Missouri  Association  of  Consumers.  Chair- 
man, Home  Management.  Family  Economics 
University  of  Missouri.  Local  arrangements 
committee:  Mrs.  Loretta  Johnson.  Consum- 
er Specialist  Food  and  Drug  Administration; 
and  Ii4r8.  Rose  S.  Klamon.  president,  St.  Louis 
Consumer  Federation. 

Officers:  Executive  secretary.  Edward  J. 
Metzen.  University  of  Mlssoiul.  Columbia. 
Mo.;  president.  Rev.  R  J.  McEwen,  S.J.,  De- 
partment of  Economics.  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.;  vice  president.  Gordon 
Blvens,  University  of  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.;  treasurer.  David  Angevlne.  Cooperative 
League  of  USA..  Washington.  DC;  director, 
Robert  O.  Herrmann,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity, University  Park,  Pa.  and  Ramon  P. 
Helmerl,  C<riorado  State  College,  Greeley. 
Colo.;  publications  chairman.  Faith  Prior] 
the  Extension  Service.  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.;  newsletter  editor,  Stewart 
M.  Lee.  Geneva  College,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Past  presidents,  Ray  G.  Price,  College  of 
Education,  UnlTersity  of  Minnesota.  Mln- 
neapolU,  Minn.;  Henry  Harap.  900  W.  Ore- 
gon. Apartment  208  -W,  Urbana.  m.; 
Marjorie  East.  Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park.  Pa.;  Leland  Gordon.  3  High- 
gate  Road,  OranylUe.  Ohio;  Arch  W.  Troel- 
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strup.  Stephens  College,  Columbia.  Mo.;  Rich- 
ard L.  D.  Morse.  Kansas  State  University 
Manhattan.  Kans.;  Marguerite  C.  Biu-k  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  St.  Paul,  Minn.-  Stew- 
art M.  Lee.  Geneva  College.  Beaver  Falls  Pa  • 
Samuel  L.  Myers,  2210  Windsor  Avenue.  Balti- 
more, Md.  and  Irene  Oppenhelm.  New  York 
University.  New  York.  N.Y. 


LAWS   RELATIVE    TO   THE    PRINTING    OP 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documenu  In  response  to  Inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  60  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  ^)f  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documenta.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC.  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  60  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documenu  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  -uthorlze 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  esUblUhment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  MUe  44,  sec  72a 
Supp.  2).  • 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code.  tltU  44,  sec  150  d 
1939).  ■   ^ 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator.  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congrxssionai.  Rxcoro.  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereo 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  186,  p.  1942) 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correcUy  given  In  the  Bxcoao. 


The  Artificial  Water  Recharge  System  of 
Minot,  N.  Dak. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  9.  1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  thanks 
to  some  Ingenuity  In  planning,  and  the 
scientific  and  technical  skills  displayed 
by  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  the  North  Dakota  Water  Com- 
mission and  the  city  of  Mlnot,  N.  Dak., 
that  city  today  appears  to  have  tempo- 
rarily solved  a  serious  water  supply  defi- 
ciency problem. 

In  1963-64,  the  water  level  in  aqui- 
fers— subsurface,  water-bearing  rocks — 
in  the  Mlnot  area,  which  provides  the 
water  supply  for  nearly  51,000  people 
at  Minot  and  the  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base, 
was  declining  rapidly  and  approaching 
a  critical  level.  A  serious  water  short- 
age was  considered  imminent.  The  prob- 
lem: how  to  "recharge"  the  water  sup- 
ply. 

A  geohydrologic  and  artificial  recharge 
study  was  undertaken  by  the  North 
E>akota  Water  Commission  and  the  city 
of  Mlnot.  and  Wayne  A.  Pettyjohn;  of 
the  VS.  Geological  Survey's  Water  Re- 
sources Division  In  Bismarck,  N.  Dak., 
was  named  as  project  leader.  Pettyjohn 
is  a  ground  water  geologist. 

The  study,  which  began  in  November 
1963,  showed  that  Mlnot's  ground  water 
reservoir^ould  provide  only  about  3  mil- 
lion gallons  of  water  per  day  without 
additional  water-level  declines.  The  city 
required  an  average  of  nearly  4  mUlion 
gallons  per  day.  Test  drilling  indicated 
that  no  additional  ground  water  sources 
capable  of  large  yields  were  present  in 
the  Minot  area. 

To  halt  the  rapid  water-level  decline, 
an  artificial  ground-Water  recharge  sys- 
tem was  considered  In  which  water 
would  be  diverted  from  the  Souris  River 
Into  a  "spreading"  basin  where  the  wa- 
ter would  rapidly  filter  downward  to  the 
natural  ground  water  reservoir.  Tests' 
indicated  a  potentially  good  area  for  the 
construction  of  a  recharge  site  at  the 
extreme  west  end  of  Minot.  However, 
because  of  the  small  area  of  available 
land,  a  new  system  of  recharge  had  to  be 
developed. 

Following  a  period  of  experimentation, 
a  recharge  facility  was  constructed 
whereby  untreated  water  is  pumped 
from  the  Souris  River  to  a  rectangular 
basin  about  70  by  125  feet,  and  nearly 
35  feet  deep. 

The  lower  few  feet  of  the  site  consists 
of  sand  and  gravel,  and  the  upper  part 
is  clay.  Connected  to  the  basin  is  a 
Y-shaped  canal  system.  The  canals 
were  excavated  In  clay  to  a  depth  of  7 
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to  10  feet.  In  the  canal  system,  are 
thirty-six  30-lnch,  and  four  72-lnch- 
diameter,  gravel-filled  bore  holes  rang- 
ing in  depth  from  20  to  30  feet.  The 
lower  feet  of  the  bore  holes  are  In  dry 
sand  and  gravel,  and  the  upper  part  is 
clay.  The  dry  sand  and  gravel  represent 
a  part  of  the  ground-water  reservoir  that 
was  "dewatered"  with  the  lowering  of 
the  water  level. 

Water  is  pumped  from  the  Souris 
River  to  the  large  pit,  and  when  the  pit 
is  full,  water  flows  along  the  canals  and 
into  the  bore  holes.  The  water  that  fil- 
ters through  the  bore  holes  reaches  the 
ground-water  reservoir  and  raises  the 
water  level. 

The  recharge  system  adds  between  3.5 
and  4.5  million  gallons  per  day  to  the 
underground  reservoir.  Minot  Is  now 
pumping  about  40  percent  of  the  dally 
water  requirement  from  the  Souris  River 
and  the  remainder  from  the  ground- 
water reservoir.  Consequently,  artificial 
recharge  is  ading  to  storage  at  least  2 
million  gallons  per  day  that  would  nor- 
mally flow  as  waste  water  down  the 
Souris  River.  The  water  added  to  im- 
derground  storage  can  be  used  in  times 
of  drought  when  the  Souris  River  is  very 
low. 

The  water  level  In  the  Mlnot  ground- 
water reservoir  has  risen,  in  places,  more 
than  20  feet  since  artificial  recharge  was 
first  started  in  June  1965. 

The  cost  of  the  bore  hole  tjT>e  of 
artificial  recharge  Is  considerably  less 
expensive  than  other  conventional  re- 
charge methods  if  the  geology  permits 
this  type  of  construction. 

This  cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of 
local.  State,  and  Federal  represCTitatlves 
demonstrates  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
an  immediate  and  pressing  problem. 
This,  however,  is  only  a  temporary  solu- 
tion. The  long-range  answer  to  the  city 
of  Mlnot's  water  supply  problem  can  and 
will  be  found  in  supplemental  water  from 
the  Garrison  diversion  project  author- 
ized by  the  Congress. 

A  preliminary  open  file  report  entitled 
"Geohydrology  of  the  Souris  River  Val- 
ley in  the  Vicinity  of  Minot,  North  Da- 
kota," by  Wayne  A.  Pettyjohn,  U.S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Bismark,  N.  Dak.,  Is  being 
prepared  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
examination  at  Geological  Survey  offices 
before  the  end  of  this  month. 


Canners  Plead  Their  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   MABTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  many  arguments  in  recent  days  on 


belialf  of  those  who  would  remove  both 
14-week  exemption  periods  for  canners 
from  the  pajrment  of  overtime  penalty  to 
their  workers. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Worcester 
Democrat  of  Pocomoke  City,  Md.,  in  its 
April  21,  1966,  edition,  which  I  feel  goes 
straight  to  the  problem  in  plain  language 
by  those  who  know  this  problem  best: 
When  a  Cannxb  Can't  Can 
Sometimes  unheralded  events  taking  place 
In  Congress  can  have  a  very  restrictive  effect 
on  some  localities.  A  case  In  point  covUd  hurt 
the  canners  who  are  left  cm  the  shore. 
There's  a  big  push  on  In  Congress  this  year  to 
amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
m  ways  that  could  restilt  In  higher  prices  for 
canned  goods,  or  poor  quality  or  both.  It 
could  also  kill  the  local  market  a  lot  of 
growers  have  for  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and 
other  vegetables. 

Under  present  law,  because  their  operations 
are  seasonal,  commercial  canners  of  perish, 
able  fruits  and  vegetables  are  exempted  from 
having  to  pay  overtime  rates  for  up  to  14 
weeks  out  of  a  year,  no  matter  how  many 
hours  an  employee  might  work.  For  an  addi- 
tional 14  weeks,  overtime  rates  are  required 
only  after  12  hours  of  work  a  day  or  68  in  a 
week.  After  that  the  same  rules  t^ply  for 
canners  as  for  year-round  industries. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  those 
special  exemptions  in  the  canning  Industry. 
A  canning  company  can't  possibly  employ  as 
many  people  year  round  as  It  needs  durtng 
those  few  weeks  of  the  year  when  perishable 
crops  grown  in  the  surrounding  communities 
are  ready  for  harvesting  and  processing.  Yet 
during  those  fews  weeks  canners  must  oper- 
ate on  a  multlshlft  basis.  As  any  housewife 
knows  who  has  ever  put  up  even  a  few  quarts 
of  garden  vegetables,  time  is  of  the  essence — 
if  one  hopes  to  preserve  the  essence  of  those 
good  things  frcHn  the  garden  in  flavor  and 
food  value.  The  same  problem,  by  the  truck- 
loads,  confronts  commercial  canners.  For 
perishable  friilts  and  vegetables,  there  simply 
is  no  way  of  putting  off  the  canning  after 
they've  been  picked  without  loes  of  flavw  and 
nutritional  value. 

Some  of  those  (politicians  and  labor  union 
officials.  In  particular)  who  are  now  pushing 
to  amend  the  Labco'  Standards  Act  say  there 
is  no  further  need  for  exemptions  to  can- 
ners from  overtime  rates  because — so  they 
claim — It's  now  possible  t<5  freeze  and  store 
perishable  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  be  proc- 
essed throughout  the  year  "at  leisure."  Even 
If  this  were  true,  the  costs  of  freezing  and 
storing  would  hike  the  price  of  the  finished 
product.  Anyone  who  beUeves  it  is  true 
should  try  freezing  and  unfreezing  Just  one 
vlne-rlpe  tomato,  then  have  a  go  at  eating  it 
either  cooked  or  uncooked. 

Another  claim  of  the  "amenders"  is  that 
denying  the  exemptions  to  the  canners 
would  spread  out  employment  in  their  In- 
dustry to  more  workers  and  over  longer  pe- 
riods. That,  too,  is  nonsense  (to  say  the 
least) .  Durtng  that  brief  period  when  a  can- 
ner  can  and  must  can  those  perUhable  foods 
there  U  usually  a  Job  available— at  fair 
wages — for  Just  about  anyone  In  the  commu- 
nity who  U  willing  and  able  to  work.  When 
a  canner  can't  can  those  perishables  In  their 
prime  and  at  once,  it  will  be  the  consumers 
(that's  all  of  us)  who  pay  the  cost,  either  in 
lost  quaUty  or  higher  prtces,  or  both. 
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Federally  Induced  restriction  of  the  mi- 
grant labor  supply  and  other  harrassment  of 
the  fanner  and  canner,  has  already  become 
more  of  a  hazard  to  the  Industry  than  In- 
clement weather.  Ttila  additional  burden  Is 
not  needed  by  shore  food  processors  and 
growers. 


Woraen't  CInb  aad  Commonity  Action  As- 
tociatioDS  of  CUy  Coanty  Combine  at 
Widen,  W.  Va^  in  Presenting  Saccest- 
ful  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF    WEST    TtSaiNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  being  engendered  In  West  Virginia,  as 
in  much  of  the  Appalachian  region,  a 
movement  to  bring  to  the  fore  the  heri- 
tage and  traditions  of  Appalachla.  Con- 
sistent with  this  activity  there  is  em- 
phasis on  the  development  of  programs 
and  methods  of  fostering  the  excellent 
handiwork  and  craftsmanship  which  \s 
found  In  the  region. 

Last  fall.  I  was  privileged  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  statewide  Mountain  State 
Arts  and  Crafts  Festival  Initiated  at  Ce- 
dar Lake  in  Jackson  County,  W.  Va. 
During  its  life,  that  fair  was  visited  by 
more  than  10,000  persons  interested  In 
observing  and  procuring  items  of  unique 
mountain  culture,  crafts,  and  art  forms. 

Last  Saturday,  I  was  the  guest  of  one 
of  the  contributing  community  compo- 
nents of  the  statewide  Cedar  Lakes  fes- 
tival when  I  visited  the  Widen  Arts  and 
Crafts  Fair  in  Clay  County.  It  was  a 
truly  inspirational  experience  In  a  com- 
mimity  which  formerly  was  a  prosperous 
hub  of  profitable  coal  mining  and  tim- 
bering, but  which  has  suffered  consider- 
able from  obsolescence. 

Yet,  Mr.  President.  Widen  Women's 
Cliib — now  reduced  to  17  determined,  en- 
terprising, and  skillful  ladles — and  the 
hardy  and  resolute  members  of  the  25 
ccMimaunity  action  associations  of  Clay 
County  combined  to  sponsor  a  superb 
fair.  The  display  of  moxmtain  art  and 
handcraft  was  such  as  to  assure  that  the 
Widen  and  Clay  Coimty  booth  at  the 
forthcoming  statewide  arts  and  crafts 
fair  at  Cedar  Lakes  will  be  among  the 
most  interesting  and  attractive.  And 
those  of  the  Widen  fair's  products  to  be 
displayed  and  sold  by  concessionaires  at 
the  Summersville  and  Sutton  Reservoirs 
will  doubtless  be  In  demand. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoro  my  speech  at  the  first  annual 
Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  of  the  Widen  Arts 
and  Crsifts  Center. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

AODKXSS   BT    SXNATOB   JKNNXNCS   RANDOLPH    AT 
THE    PntST    AMKUAI.    ABTS    AND    CBATTS    FaIB 

OF  th«  Wmnf  Abts  akd   CaArrs  Ckstbl, 

Wdkn,  W.  Va.,  Mat  7,  1966 

It  la  a  genuine  prtvlleg*  to  join  with  you 
at  this  first  annual  arts  and  crafts  fair,  spon- 
sored by  the  Widen  Women's  Club  and  the 


Community  Action  Associations  of  Clay 
County. 

Public  acceptance  and  appreciation  of  the 
arts  and  crafts  fair  movement  has  been  en- 
thusiastic and  outstanding.  Many  of  these 
events  have  been  so  successful  that  they 
have  been  continued  on  an  annual  basis, 
just  as  you  plan  to  continue  the  arts  and 
crafts  fair  here.  A  tangible  example  of  the 
attraction  of  these  efforts  to  display  West 
Virginia's  unique  mountain  culture,  crafts 
and  art  forms  Is  the  fact  that  In  1  year  the 
Cedar  Lakes  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  was  visited 
by  more  than  10,000  persons.  Residents  of 
our  Mountain  State  and  also  people  from 
numerous  States  of  the  Nation  attended.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  from 
the  hundreds  of  articles  on  display  here  there 
will  be  selected  exhibits  to  be  shown  at  the 
Bt.itewlde  Cedar  Lakes  festival. 

In  developing  this  program,  the  organiza- 
tional efforts  of  the  Widen  Women's  Club, 
local  community  action  associations,  various 
art,  craft,  and  business  groups  have  been 
highly  commendable.  I  am  aware  that  your 
organization  has  been  entirely  financed  by 
local  contributions,  In  keeping  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Independence  and  hearty 
spirit  of  our  mountaineer  forebears. 

There  are  gathered  here  artisans  and 
craftsmen  representing  the  entire  spectrum 
of  pioneer  handicraft  as  well  as  outstanding 
examples  of  more  modem  artistry. 

It  Is  my  understanding  tiiat  your  activities 
have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Clay 
and  neighboring  counties  that  the  State  de- 
parijnent  of  commerce  has  arranged  to  have 
these  products  sold  by  concessionaires  at  the 
Summersville  and  Sutton  Reaervolrs.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  an  added  source  of  In- 
come for  many  of  you,  this  distribution  will 
affcx'd  an  opportunity  to  show  thousands  of 
persons  from  other  States  the  distinctive 
handiwork  and  skills  passed  from  generation 
to  generation  of  naountaln  folk. 

The  march  of  time  and  the  results  of  an 
automated  society  regrettably  have  neces- 
sitated the  elimination  of  much  of  our  prim- 
itive crafts  and  arts.  However,  It  Is  my 
belief — which  I  am  sure  you  share — that  we 
are  witnessing  a  revltallzation  and  revival  of 
past  artistic  forms  and  cultures  so  that  the 
unique  skills  of  earlier  generations  will  not 
be  lost,  but  win  be  preserved  for  the  educa- 
tion and  enjoyment  of  others. 

There  Is  an  awareness  to  America  of  the 
Importance  of  preao-vlng  the  rich  heritage 
which  is  ours.  The  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation last  year,  which  I  cosponacred.  which 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Foundation  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  this  law  especially 
meaningful  Is  the  section  which  authorlze« 
a  one-time  grant  of  $25.000 — with  matching 
requirement — to  States  for  establishment  of 
a  State  agency  on  the  arts  and  crafts.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  we  moved  ahead  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  Governor  Hulett  Smith,  established  a  West 
Virginia  State  Arts  Council.  Again,  we  have 
an  example  of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
mountaineers,  manifesting  itaelf  In  this  no- 
table event.  Weet  Virginia  is  now  quallfled 
for  and  has  submitted  an  application  for  a 
$50,000  grant  from  the  national  foundation 
to  assist  in  programs  and  services  to  provide 
facilities  in  the  arts  to  communities  and 
people  in  the  State.  The  Implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Arts  and  Humanities 
Act  of  1965  wlU  result  In  considerable  stim- 
ulus to  the  ^>read  of  cultural  appreciation 
and  attainment  In  our  State  and  In  other 
States  as  well. 

Many  persons  believe — and  wrongly  so — 
that  this  legislation  does  not  Include  the  de- 
velopment of  arts  and  crafts  festivals  such 
as  we  enjoy  here.  You  may  be  SMured  that 
the  definitions  within  the  law  do  Include 
folk  art  and  projects  In  the  craft  arts. 

In  addition  to  this  progress,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  has 
been  involved  in  detailed  discussions  with 


the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  to- 
ward the  development  of  programs  and 
methods  of  fostering  the  excellent  handi- 
work and  craftsmanship  which  Is  found  In 
the  12  States  comprising  the  Appalachian 
area.  This  Is  In  no  way  an  effort  to  Intrude 
on  established  arts  and  crafts  centers.  It  is 
only  an  endeavor — and  a  vital  endeavor — to 
bring  to  the  fore  the  regional  heritage  and 
traditions  of  Appalachla  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  citizens.  And,  this  coordination  with 
the  Appalachian  Commission  does  tie  in  ef- 
fectively with  the  precepts  of  regional  eco- 
nomic development.  It  can  provide  means 
of  supplementing  Individual  Income  and  the 
development  of  profitable  tourist  attractions. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  Nation,  under  the 
leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Is  engaged  In  an  expansive  campaign  of 
beautlflcatlon  and  conservation. 

The  Widen  Arts  and  Crafts  Pair  constitute* 
a  wholesome  Involvement  in  these  efforts. 

The  President  has  called  for  an  allout  ef- 
fort to  make  beauty  and  conservation  and 
the  preservation  of  our  heritage  the  respon- 
sibility of  business,  private  groups,  all  levels 
of  government  and,  more  Importantly,  of 
every  citizen.  He  has  reminded  the  Congress 
and  the  people  that  for  centuries  Americans 
have  drawn  strength  and  inspiration  from 
the  grandeur  of  their  country — a  fact  which 
is  familiar  to  West  Virginians. 

At  the  heart  of  this  new  conservation  Is  the 
concept  of  balance.  In  the  past,  conserva- 
tion has  too  often  been  viewed  as  an  unequal 
battle  between  a  few  nature  lovers  and  the 
Implacable  forces  of  city  growth  and  In- 
dustrial development.  However,  the  realiza- 
tion has  gradually  developed — and  the  Pres- 
ident's unprecedented  messages  to  Congress 
on  this  subject  are  expressions  of  that  real- 
ization— that  a  partnership  can  and  must 
be  effective. 

Today,  more  than  7  out  of  every  10  Amer- 
icans live  In  urban  surroundings.  There  can 
be  no  romantic  or  pastoral  escape  from  that 
basic  reality,  and  herein  lies  our  challenge. 
The  challenge  of  conservation  In  our  gener- 
ation Is  to  develop  a  proper  balance  among 
our  varioiis  necessities — the  need  to  earn  a 
living;  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  urban  life 
and  the  equally  desirable  advantages  of  recre- 
ation In  some  reasonably  accessible  place; 
to  have  sparkling  rivers,  remote  valleys  and 
scemc  beauty  to  visit  If  we  choose;  to  pro- 
tect wUdflowers,  forests,  rivers,  and  other 
natiUTil  resources  for  the  future. 

It  Is  not  true  that  any  two  of  these  neces- 
sities must  be  diametrically  oppKised.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  destroy  scenic  beauty  In 
building  a  road.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  pol- 
lute a  river  to  such  an  extent  that  It  kills 
the  fish  In  order  to  have  an  Industrial  plant 
In  which  men  and  women  can  make  their 
living.  There  Is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween preserving  areas  of  untrammeled  wil- 
derness and  also  establishing  expanded  facili- 
ties for  mass  recreation.  There  Is  no  neces- 
sary conflict  between  preserving  the  indi- 
vidual craftsmanship  and  handiwork  and  the 
products  of  an  automation-oriented  society. 

This  broad  challenge  of  conservation  and 
beautiflcatlon  has  been  translated  Into  pro- 
posals such  as  the  Highway  Beautiflcatlon 
Act  which  I  authored  in  the  Senate,  legisla- 
tion on  wild  rivers  and  scenic  areas,  and  the 
arts  and  humanities  law. 

But  It  Is  citizen  participation  In  events 
such  as  the  Widen  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair 
which  is  providing  the  groundwork  for  the 
widespread  regeneration  of  public  Interest 
In  beauty,  history,  and  the  rewarding  cul- 
tural heritage  which  Is  ours. 

West  Virginia  has  surely  been  blessed  with 
natural  beauty,  scenic  attractions,  and  citi- 
zens who  possess  distinctive  skills  and 
crafts.  We  are  proud  of  oiu:  legacy  of 
pioneer  Independence  and  creativity.  We 
are  determined  that  our  State  will  be  at  the 
forefront  of  the  drive  toward  building  a 
better  Am.ertca — a  land  of  opportunity  where 
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we  strive  to  encourage  productivity,  progreaa 
and  prosperity  for  all. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Widen  Arte  and 
Crafts  Fair  will  continue  to  make  meaning- 
ful contributions  to  that  end. 
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Dr.  John  A.  Shellenberger,  of  Kaiua$  State 
Uuivertity,  Receives  Highest  Aliunni 
Award  From  the  Univertity  of  Minne- 
sota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  John  A. 
Shellenberger,  who  has  been  head  of  the 
department  of  flour  and  feed  miUIng  in- 
dustries at  Kansas  State  University. 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  for  21  years,  recently 
received  the  Outstanding  Achievement 
Award  from  his  alma  mater,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  Southwest- 
em  Miller  magazine  carried  a  story  con- 
cerning Dr.  Shellenberger's  recognition 
in  its  April  26  issue.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  ask  that  this  article 
appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

Minnesota  Honob  to  Shellenberger — Out- 
standino  Achievement  Award,  Highest 
Alumni  Recocnition,  Presented  by  Uni- 
VEHsrrr  to  Kansas  Statb  Milling  Depart- 
ment Head 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  25.— Dr.  John  A. 
Shellenberger  received  the  highest  aliunnl 
award,  the  Outstanding  Achievement  Award, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  In  ceremonies 
Saturday  evening  on  the  St.  Paul  campus. 
The  award,  presented  by  Dr.  O.  Meredith 
Wilson,  president  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, is  reserved  for  former  students  who 
have  attained  high  eminence  and  excellence. 

The  regents  of  the  university,  upon  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  university  senate,  voted  to 
make  the  award. 

The  text  of  the  citation  presented  to  Dr. 
Shellenbeger  follows: 

"The  regents  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, as  a  token  of  high  esteem  and  In  recog- 
nition of  noted  professional  attainments  by 
John  Alfred  Shellenberger,  distinguished 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  head 
of  milling  Industries  at  Kansas  State  Univer- 
sity, skilled  biochemist  and  expert  agricul- 
tural scientist,  devoted  to  advancing  research 
and  education  at  hc»ne  and  abroad,  as  an  In- 
ternational consultant  of  great  renown,  deem 
him  to  be  worthy  of  special  commendation 
for  outstanding  achievements." 

recipient  of  ph.  D.  decree  in  1933 

Dr.  Shellenberger.  6S  and  a  native  of  Mo- 
llne,  ni.,  received  his  Ph.  D.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Minnesota  In  1933.  He  previ- 
ously received  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  a  master's  de- 
gree from  Kansas  State  University. 

HEAD    OF    MILLING    DEPARTMENT    31     TEAIS 

After  acquiring  broad  commercial  exper- 
ience as  a  biochemist  with  several  companies. 
Including  Pisher  Flouring  Mills  Co.,  Seattle, 
and  Mennel  Milling  Co.,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and 
serving  as  an  agricultural  consultant  and 
technical  adviser  In  Argentina,  Dr.  SheUen- 
berger  became  head  of  the  Department  of 
Flour  and  Peed  Milling  Industries  at  Kan- 
sas State.     He  held  that  post  for  21  yean 


until  tbia  year  when  he  reached  the  retire- 
ment age.  He  will  oMiUnue  with  the  de- 
partment, which  has  recently  been  expanded 
to  tlie  Food  and  Peed  Grains  Institute,  en- 
oompoflslng  the  university's  work  In  flour  and 
feed  milling,  baking  and  related  sciences. 

TO    HEAD    international   ASSOCIATION 

In  recent  years.  Dr.  Shellenberger  has  been 
a  frequent  consultant  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  to  private  industry.  He  has 
traveled  widely,  especially  in  Europe  and 
South  America,  and  Is  a  frequent  partici- 
pant In  international  conferences.  In  May 
he  will  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Cereal  Chemistry  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  that  organization  in 
Vienna,  Austria.  He  Is  the  first  U.S.  citizen 
to  head  the  international  association. 

GIVEN    AT    ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION    MEET 

The  Outstanding  Achievement  Award  was 
presented  to  Dr.  Shellenberger  at  the  eight 
annual  meeting  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Forestry  and  Home  Economics  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  the  University  of  Mlimeeota  at  a 
dinner  In  the  student  center  on  the  St.  Paul 
campus. 


The  cooling  feel  al  moistened  earth  between 

your  stubby  toes. 
Is    luxury    that    but    a    barefoot    plow-boy 

knows. 
Remuneration  came  to  you  with  setting  ot 

the  Bun, 
By  knowing  tiiat  a  day  of  gainful  work  was 

done. 


Staten  Island  Advance'$  Operation 
Radiogram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  9. 1966 


The  North  Dakota  Plowman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  QUENTIN  N.  BURDICK 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  9. 1966 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
other  day  I  was  privileged  to  receive  a 
letter  from  a  sagacious  and  erudite 
senior  citizen  in  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  who 
signed  his  name  simply,  Mr.  O.  A.  Olson. 
Mr.  Olson  who  is  86  years  old  took  the 
time  to  offer  me  advice  on  several  Issues 
of  national  concern  and  he  also  sent 
along  a  bit  of  poetry  he  had  recently 
written  oonceming  the  virtues  of  tilling 
the  soil  and  the  sense  of  pride  a  man 
gets  from  working  the  soil  with  his  back 
and  hands.  Mr.  Olson's  poetry  captures 
the  essential  quality  of  the  fanner's 
heritage.  He  writes  from  experience  be- 
cause he  was  a  farmer  for  several  years 
and  today  he  is  a  successful  businessman. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Olson's  poem  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

To  Those  Who  Plowed  Wrrn  a  "Walker"— 

That  Is 

(By  O.  A.  Olflon) 

They  whose  dainty  hands  have  never  held  a 

plow. 
Have  missed  tJhe  ecstasy  o*  knowing  how 
Miich  fragrance  Is  released  frooa  upturned 

earth. 
To  which  all  plants  that  clothe  and  feed  us, 

owe  their  birth. 

They   whose   hatbands   eixow  no  stains   ot 

sweat. 
Nor  labored  hard  until  ttieir  clotbes  wen 

wet. 
Know  not  t2ie  bllas  that  ootne  to  thoae  wlio 

sow 
And  harvest  crops  that  into  foodstufis  ga 

If  homy  callouaea  adani«l  your  grubby  >m^tnl. 
It  oast  no  taint  on  you.  for  you  were  tilling 

land 

PVom  which  the  hungry  throngs  were  fed 

As  Indicated  by  their  loud  and  urgent  cry 

for  bread. 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  outstanding 
program  being  conducted  by  the  Staten 
Island  Advance.  The  following  news 
article  outlines  in  detail  the  method  by 
which  this  local  newspaper  is  making  a 
contribution  to  its  readership  by  their 
"Operation  Radiogram"  to  improve  the 
morale  of  our  men  who  are  fighting  in 
southeast  Asia  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
article: 

News  Fbom  Home  Radioed  to  OI's  in 

Vietnam 

(By  William  O'ConneU) 

Good  news,  birthday  greetings,  and  best 

wUhes  for  Staten  Islanders  serving  overseas 

were  dispatched  from  the  Advance  Building 

last  night  In  the  flrst  Installment  of  a  2- 

week  program  to  help  cheer  up  the  boys  In 

Vietnam. 

Army  Specialist  Sharon  Doucette,  a  WAC 
volunteer  from  Fort  Hamilton  in  Brooklyn, 
sent  32  messages  on  the  special  high-speed 
teletsrpe  machine  set  up  on  the  main  floor 
in  the  Advance  Building.  It  U  expected  that 
an  even  larger  nvunber  wlU  take  advantage 
of  the  program  tonight  from  7  to  10. 

Receiving  the  flrst  message,  sent  by  tele- 
type to  the  Pentagon  and  then  by  radio  to 
Vietnam,  was  Pfc.  Mark  S.  Laurie  of  West 
Brighton. 

Photos  of  Laurie  appeared  In  the  Sunday 
Advance.  They  were  taken  near  Song  Be 
by  former  Advance  Photographer  John 
Schneider  who  Is  now  in  southeast  Asia. 
The  flrst  message  read:  "Mark  your  sis- 
ters and  children  eay  keep  well — we  are  pray- 
ing for  your  safety  and  good  health.  We 
love  you  dearly.    All  my  love  mother." 

Nearly  aU  the  messages  were  from  famiUes 
and  girl  friends,  but  Pvt.  Peter  J.  Mancuso 
WlU  be  glad  to  hear  that  his  teammates  on 
the  Johnlck's  Softball  team  of  the  Staten 
Island  Slow  Pltoh  Leagtie  miss  him  In  the 
outfleld. 

Three  team  members  penned  the  following 
message:  "Hi  Pete,  everyone  says  hello  In- 
cluding John  the  Greek.  Finally  won  our 
first  game.  We  sttU  need  a  good  glove  man 
In  centerfleld.     Jobnlcks." 

Mancuso  left  the  team  In  November  to 
Join  the  Marines  and  has  been  In  Vietnam  a 
month. 

"Happy  birthday  Joey."  turned  out  to  bs 
a  favcxlte  greeting.  Pvt.  Joseph  Montalbano 
and  Airman  Joseph  Oarannant«  each  got 
radiograms  beginning  with  those  same  three 
words. 

Montalbano,  in  fact,  will  sea  the  words 
twice  sometime  today  when  Army  personnel 
hand  him  his  radiograms — from  his  parents. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joaeph  MsAtalbano.  of  164 
McParlaod  Arenue.  Arrochar,  and  ftom  his 
brotber,  LouU. 

This  waa  one  of  tbe  flrat  "Operation  Radio- 
gram" programa  to  be  conducted  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Pentagon,  and  the  first  night 
waa  not  entirely  without  hitches. 

Mlas  Doucette,  a  communications  special- 
ist. Ironed  out  most  of  the  problems  with 
ease.  The  first  disappointment  came  when 
Washington  notified  the  Advance  it  was  un- 
able to  forward  any  of  three  messages  to 
Secunan  Salvatore  BCadalone  aboard  the  n.S.S. 
Terrell  County,  or  any  other  messages  to 
APO96601. 

For  other  servicemen  who  get  their  mall 
through  APO  96001  also  failed  to  receive 
greetings,  but  they  will  be  sent  out  today. 
If  the  dlfBculty  can  be  resolved. 

Birthdays  weren't  the  only  special  occa- 
sions to  be  marked.  Pvt.  Herbert  Brooker 
of  Sunnjrslde  got  anniversary  greetings  from 
his  wife.  Diane.  They  were  married  5  months 
ago  yesterday. 

Several  persons.  Including  Kr.  and  Mrs. 
Oaetano  Damlano  of  99  Belfast  Avenue,  New 
Dorp,  Included  words  of  thanks  to  the  Ad- 
vance. They  sent  this  message  to  their  son, 
Domenlck.  who  Is  with  the  Ist  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion (Airmobile)  In  Vietnam:  "Dom,  Thanks 
to  the  Advance  we're  sending  happy  birthday 
wishes.  We  all  love  and  miss  you.  Hope  to 
be  together  soon.     Regards  your  family." 

Since  the  Pentagon  has  restricted  the  mes- 
sage to  35  words  or  leas.  Including  greeting 
and  signature,  words  of  thanks  to  the  news- 
paper are  not  necessary.  The  more  morale- 
twitiiWTig  news  for  the  serviceman,  the  better. 

A  message  written  with  painstaking  care 
went  from  Mrs.  Robert  McMillan  of  78  Tavlor 
Street,  West  Brighton,  to  son  Derek:  "Hello 
Derek.  Love  and  beat  wishes  from  us  all. 
liooklng  forward  to  your  safe  homecoming 
Take  care  of  yourself.  Ood  bless.  Love. 
Mum." 

Mrs.  McMUlen  explained  that  she  Is  always 
careful  with  any  kind  of  communication. 
"With  my  Lish  accent,  people  sometimes 
misunderstand  me,"  he  explained. 

The  Advance  is  hoping  for  larger  groups 
tonight  and  every  night.  Monday  through 
Friday,  until  May  13.  There  are  few  rtxles 
and  no  complications.  There  Is  plenty  of 
parklni;  at  our  building,  located  in  Grasmere 
at  950  Fingerboard  Road. 

There  are  easy  forms  to  fill  out  which 
allow  the  sender  to  supply  all  the  Informa- 
tion needed.  The  Pentagon  uaee  no  punc- 
tiuitlon.  BO  be  sure  the  message  is  easy  to 
understand  without  periods  or  ooounas. 

Bad  news  will  have  to  go  by  regular  mall. 
"Operation  Radiogram"  Is  designed  to  im- 
prove morale.  So  far,  no  one  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  service  has  written  a  depressing 
message. 

Propaganda,  even  In  small  doses,  will  not 
clear  the  Pentagon. 

Vietnam  la  not  the  only  area  In  which 
■emcemen  are  able  to  receive  the  radio- 
grams. One  message  last  night  went  to  a 
soldier  tn  Oennany.  We  do  have  a  list  of 
AFO's,  in  addition  to  96601.  that  cannot  be 
reached,  biit  that  was  the  only  troublesome 
number  during  the  Irst  ssesliiii 

The  time,  ooce  a«aln.  la  T  to  10  p  m.  IT 
you  have  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  a  former 
softbaJl  teammate,  tB  the  aarTV:e,  then  stop 
by  and  let  as  trananalt  a  naassage  for  you. 

In  addition  to  those  msAUotied  above, 
the  foOowtng  servlcemea  received  maasages 
as  a  result  of  last  night's  efforts  by  families 
and  friends; 

Pvt.  R.  J.  Lawrence,  Company  B.  46tb  En- 
gineer Cootinuent,  APO.  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Pfc.  Roger  Cupples.  HHC.  lat  BattalloD. 
14th  infantry,  aeth  Infantry  Division.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Pfc  Jerry  W.  Kaefe,  BTR  Battery  "D,"  7th 
Battalion.  l«th  ArtlUery.  New  York.  N.T. 


Pfc.  Barry  J.  Barlzone,  VCBC,  1st  Battalion. 
14th  Infantry.  3d  Brigade.  35th  Infantry  Di- 
vision. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Pfc.  Robert  J.  Fortunato,  Company  B, 
8&ith  Engineers,  Battalion  Conatructlon,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

First  Lt.  Martin  F.  Ryan,  Adv.  TM  No.  35, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Airman  Richard  Hull,  3d  Field  Mainte- 
nance Squadron,  Box  4,000,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Seaman  Robert  E.  Mason,  U.S.S.  George 
Clymer.  OC  Division,  Fleet  Poet  Office,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Pfc.  Howard  E.  Latimer,  HHC,  3d  Bat- 
talion,   18th  Infantry.  San   Francisco.   Calif. 

Pfc.  Neuton  Dunn.  Company  B,  89th  Signal 
Battalion  (A).  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sgt.  Peter  J.  Snyder,  Headquarters  Com- 
pany. 3d  Marine  Regiment,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Pfc.  Thomas  G.  Pedersen.  16th  RRX7.  care 
of  Headquarters  25th.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Capt.  Robert  F.  Peeney,  Air  Force  Surgical 
Team,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Cpl.  Robert  J.  Trey,  8d  Battalion,  1st  Ma- 
rines, L  Company,  3d  Platoon,  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

Spc.  Robert  A.  Mazz.i,  125th  ATC,  San 
Francisco.  Calif. 

S.  Sgt.  Thomas  Gorman,  12th  OMS,  Box 
6033,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Spc.  James  Dtbbs.  Service  Battery.  3d  Bat- 
talion Artillery.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Pfc.  Thomas  W.  Antlco,  3d  Reconnaissance 
Battalion,  D  Company.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

S/A  Francis  A.  Sweeney.  Central  Registra- 
tion Detachment,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


PositiTe  Approach 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  posi- 
tive approach  which  thla  administration 
la  taking  toward  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  is  praised  In  an  editorial  in 
the  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  Standard  Times. 

The  paper  states: 

By  helping  present  Latin  American  gov- 
ernments meet  the  demands  of  underpriv- 
ileged populations,  this  Government  helps 
negate  the  appeals  of  the  Castroe  and  the 
Maos  for  violent  overturn  of  existing  social 
orders. 

The  analysis  made  by  the  writer  will 
Interest  my  colleagues,  I  feel  sure,  and  It 
is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 

All  ToccTBxa 

President  Johnson's  lightning  trip  to  Mex- 
ico and  his  resulting  endorsement  of  a  meet- 
ing with  Latin  American  heads  of  state  to 
speed  up  the  Alliance  for  Progress  should 
^ve  fresh  Impetus  to  that  program  of  vital 
Interest  to  aU  in  this  hemisphere. 

What  the  Alliance  for  Progress  proposes  to 
do.  in  terms  of  CJS.  self-interest,  is  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  cotnmunlsm  inhsrsct  in  pres- 
ent Latin  AmericaJi  eocidltlons  of  plenty  for 
a  few  and  little  for  nuuny. 

By  helping  present  Lailn  American  gorem- 
ments  meet  the  demaads  o(  underprivileged 
populations,  this  Oovemmant  helpa  negate 
the  appeals  of  the  Castros  and  the  Maos  for 
violent  overturn  of  existing  social  orders. 

There  must  be  strengthened  safeguards  to 


Insure  that  Alliance  funds  are  spent  prop- 
erly in  the  benefit  of  the  people:  there  must 
be  Imagination  In  application  of  methods  to 
achieve  Alliance  Ideals,  and  there  must  be 
understanding  between  this  Government,  the 
other  governments  Involved  and  people  ev- 
erywhere In  the  hemisphere  that  the  Alli- 
ance means  Just  that — a  partnership  for  mu- 
tual advantage. 

Latin  America's  importance  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Texas  In  particular  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  The  Alliance  for  Progress, 
properly  administered,  can  help  assure  that 
this  impKjrtance  will  be  In  positive  rather 
than  negative  ways. 


Death  of  a  Statesman 


May  9,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  14,  1966,  the  life  of  one  of 
Kansas'  most  beloved  and  highly  re- 
spected public  servants,  Paul  R.  Shana- 
han,  came  to  an  end.  At  the  time  of 
death,  Paul,  as  he  was  known  to  every- 
one, was  serving  his  16th  consecutive 
year  as  secretary  of  State  of  Kansas. 

He  became  interested  in  Republican 
Party  aflfairs  some  30  years  ago,  and 
served  in  various  positions  of  public  trust 
throughout  this  span  of  time.  Including 
three  terms  in  the  Kansas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Saline  County.  His 
honesty,  sincerity,  dedication,  and  loyalty 
to  his  friends,  party  and  State,  gained 
for  him  a  deep  and  widespread  respect 
from  all  Kansans, 

His  passing  has  deprived  Kansas  of  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant  who 
will  be  sorely  missed. 

The  esteem  Irt  which  Paul  Shanahan 
was  held  throughout  the  entire  State  Is 
manifested  by  editorials  throughout 
western  Kansas: 

[From  the  Garden  City    (Kans.)    Telegram, 
Apr.  15,  1966] 
I       A  DeoicA-nED  Max 

We  were  an  admirer,  but  not  dloee  friend 
of  Secretary  of  State  Paul  Shanahan  who  died 
yesterday  after  a  long  illness. 

He  Is  one  of  those  dedicated  men  who  serve 
the  public  with  honesty,  efficiency,  and  In- 
tegrity—a  rare  breed  these  days. 

He  had  served  as  secretary  of  state  for  the 
post  15  years,  and  prior  to  that  served  three 
terms  in  the  State  legislature. 

A  fun-loving  man,  some  will  remember 
blm  as  a  singer  of  Irish  songs.  We  will  re- 
member him  as  a  fine  public  official  who 
made  Kansas  a  better  State  because  he  not 
only  lived  In  it,  but  served  It  well. 

[From  the  Phllllpe  County  Review.  Philllps- 

burg,  Kans..  Apr.  21,  1966] 

HucKLEBEaxr  Patch 

(By  McDUl  Boyd) 

One  at  the  finest  men  I  ever  met  on  the 

Kansas  poUtlcal  traU  is  dead.     Paul  Sbana- 

han.  eecTctary  of  state  for  the  paat  14  years, 

not  only  looked  after  his  official  duties  with 

meticulous  care:  he  aiso  steered  others  away 

trosn  dangeious  public  practices  In  a  quiet 

and  unassuming  manner.    He  was  completely 

dedicated  to  his  work,  but  found  the  time  to 

lend  a  hand  to  the  affairs  of  the  Republican 


Party  in  an  unselfish  way.  His  election  year 
after  year  was  about  as  sure  a  thing  as  you 
can  find  In  statewide  circles,  but  he  attended 
meetings,  stood  In  line  long  hours,  shared  his 
wisdom  generoxisly,  and  took  part  In  public 
activities  with  all  the  zeal  he  oould  muster. 
I  don't  know  who  will  take  his  place  (his 
wife  could  probably  All  out  the  unexpired 
term  better  tlian  anyone  else)  but  whoever 
it  is  will  find  Paul  Shanahan's  shoes  hard  to 
fill.  I'll  always  remember  him  as  an  honest, 
efficient  public  servant;  and  a  good  and  loyal 
friend. 

(Prom  the  Sallna  (Kans.)  Journal] 
Paul  Shanahan 

Paul  Shanahan  was  a  gentle  man  and  a 
gentleman.  Monday  he  was  burled  on  Mount 
Calvary,  overlooking  the  community  he 
served  for  more  than  a  generation. 

While  he  reached  high  office  at  Topeka, 
being  continuously  elected  secretary  of  state 
from  1950  on.  he  was  proud  to  be  considered 
a  Sallnan.    The  town  returned  ^Is  affection. 

All  over  Kansas,  the  flags  have  been  at 
half-mast.  As  the  colors  of  bis  Nation  and 
State  are  now  raised  again  to  the  spring 
winds,  we  will  not  forget  Paul. 

He  wUl  be  remembered  not  In  mourning 
but  In  warm,  deeply  felt  appreciation  for  the 
life  of  a  selfless  public  servant  who  was  our 
friend. 

(From  the  Ulysses  (Kans.)  News, 
Apr.  21,  1966) 
On  Second  Thought 
(By  Jay  Baugh) 
Kansas   Republican   gatherings   and   even 
the  campaigns  will  be  hardly  the  same  with- 
out tall,  genial,  Paul  Shanahan.     There  are 
few  like  him  In  the  world. 

Shanahan  had  devoted  a  great  many  years 
to  public  service  without  sighting  for  the 
higher  echelons  and  better  paying  offices. 
He  was  Saline  County  sheriff  and  then  he 
went  on  to  become  KaJosas  secretary  of  state. 
And  he  lent  his  beautiful  Irish  tenor  voice 
to  all  gatherings,  especially  during  all  the 
years  when  Fred  VoUand,  Jr.,  was  along  to 
play  piano  for  him. 

If  he  was  not  scheduled  on  the  program  to 
sing  "When  Irish  Eyes  Are  Smiling"  invari- 
ably someone  requested  It  and  he,  always 
good  naturedly,  responded. 

And  when  a  caravan  of  Republican  candi- 
dates arrived  in  Ulysses,  each  2  years.  Grant 
County  Republican  leaders  would  take  them 
in  tow,  to  introduce  them  around  town — all 
except  Shanahan.  Democrat  Representa- 
tive Walt  Ford  always  Introduced  the  Re- 
publican secretary  of  state  around  town.  It 
gave  them  a  chance  to  visit  for  they  were 
old  friends  from  Kansas  peace  officer  days 
when  both  were  sheriffs. 

Of  course  someone  else  will  run  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  and  probably  as  well,  but 
not  better,  than  Paul  Shanahan  did  for  years, 
but  there  will  not  be  another  p>ersonallty  like 
his,  in  the  office  or  on  the  campaig^n  trails. 
Things  Just  won't  be  quite  the  same  come 
camptaign  time. 


HIGHLT  tBTKBtXa 

Father  Moriarty  eaid  Kh<LTm>>i^n  was  a  man 
highly  esteemed. 

"Paul  Shanahan  preached  his  own  eitlogy 
In  a  long  career  oX  public  servloe.**  Father 
Moriarty  said. 

"He  was  often  called  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
of  Kansas  politics,  with  a  likeness  that  was 
more  than  physical  In  his  sincerity  and  hon- 
esty." 

The  casket  was  carried  Into  the  church 
through  an  honor  guard  of  highway  patrol- 
men and  members  of  the  Topeka  police  force. 

The  body  of  the  late  secretary  was  taken 
to  Sallna  following  the  service  for  final  rites 
Monday  in  Sallna 's  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral. 

[Prom  the  Wichita   (Kans.)    Eagle,  Apr.   16. 

1966] 

Paul  R.  Smanahan 

The  death  of  the  Secretary  of  State  Paul 
Shanahan  Thursday  ended  a  distinguished 
career  of  public  service  dating  back  30  years. 

Born  on  a  farm  near  Sallna,  Mr.  Shanahan 
entered  public  office  by  being  appointed 
undersherlff  in  1937.  Later  he  was  elected 
to  two  terms  as  Saline  County  sheriff,  during 
which  time  he  served  as  president  of  the 
Kansas  Peace  Officers  Association. 

He  went  on  to  the  Kansas  Legislature, 
where  he  served  three  terms  and  was  active 
In  the  support  of  public  welfare  programs, 
including  rtiral  health  and  mental  health. 
He  was  majority  floor  leader  in  the  house  In 
1949. 

He  had  been  secretary  of  state  since  1950, 
and  In  that  capacity  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  Interstate  Cooperation  Commission 
and  chairman  of  the  State  School  Fund  Com- 
mission. In  1957  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
State. 

An  ardent  and  lifelong  Rep^ubllcan,  Mr. 
Shanahan  was  well  known  In  political  cir- 
cles, but  It  was  his  unfailing  courtesy  and 
helpfulness  that  endeared  him  to  members 
of  the  public  who  had  dealings  with  him 
In  his  various  official  capacities. 

He  served  Kansas  effectively  and  loyally. 
He  vrtll  be  missed. 


and  would  close  the  loophole  through  which 
undesirables  can  flout  their  State  law  by  way 
of  mall  order  purchases  from  out  of  State. 

The  President  suggested  the  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  Senate  bill  1592,  a  fire- 
arms control  bill  which  has  been  assailed  by 
most  national  sportsmen  and  conservation 
groups. 

Congressman  Sdces  said  he  personally  op- 
posed the  bill  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  be- 
cause "it  is  unduly  restrictive,  it  goes  far 
beyond  what  the  President  asked  for.  and  be- 
cause, contrary  to  providing  a  bulwark  for 
the  laws  of  the  various  States,  it  constitutes 
actually  an  invasion  of  Important  States' 
rights." 

With  the  Job  in  view  of  better  controlling 
firearms  yet  not  penalizing  law-abiding 
sportsmen  and  others.  Congressman  StKcs  set 
about  to  write  a  better  bill  than  S.  1592. 

"In  my  opinion  it  was  always  the  Intent  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  require  federally 
licensed  manufacturers  and  dealers  to  ob- 
serve State  laws."  Mr.  Sikbs  says.  "This  in- 
tent can  be  made  crystal  clear  by  a  relatively 
simple  amendment  to  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act.  This  amendment  will  be  welcomed  by 
the  States,  will  have  the  support  of  all  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  and  conservationists,  and 
will  do  all  that  Federal  law  can  do  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  of  State  firearms  laws." 

Congressman  Sikes'  bill  to  amend  the  ex- 
isting act  simply  states,  "It  shall  be  imlaw- 
ful  for  any  licensed  manufacturer  or  dealer  to 
ship  or  transport,  or  cause  to  be  shipped  or 
transported,  any  firearm  In  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  to  any  person  in  any  State 
where  the  receipt  by  such  person  of  such  fire- 
arm would  be  in  violation  of  any  statute  of 
such  State;  provided,  however,  that  no  con 
vlctlon  shall  be  obtained  tmder  this  section 
if  I  can  be  shown  by  the  dealer  or  manufac- 
turer that  reasonable  efforts  were  made  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  the  sliipment  would 
be  in  violation  of  State  law." 

Mr.  SiKEs'  bill  seems  to  do  the  Job  required 
admirably  without  in  any  way  hampering  the 
law-abiding  or  interfering  with  States'  rights. 
It  should  have  wide  support. 


Sikes  Firearms  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 


[From  the  Hutchinson   (Kans.)    News,  Kpt. 

17,  1966] 

TRiBtrrE  Paid  to  Shanahan 

Topeka. — High  State  officials  and  friends 
paid  tribute  to  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
Paul  Shanahan  today  in  services  at  Assump- 
tion Church. 

Gov.  and  Mrs.  WUUam  H.  Avery  and  Chief 
Justice  J.  X.  Parker  headed  the  group  of 
elected  State  officials  and  supreme  court  Jus- 
tices who  attended  the  reqiUem  high  mass. 

The  Most  Reverend  Edward  J.  Hunkeler, 
archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Kansas  City  In 
Kansas,  and  the  Rev.  James  J.  Moriarty,  pas- 
tor of  Assumption  Chxirch,  participated  In 
the  rites. 


OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  keen  In- 
terest In  proposed  national  firearms  leg- 
islation has  been  provoked  all  over  the 
country.    Central  Florida  Is  no  exception. 

A  recent  bill  on  this  subject  introduced 
by  my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  L.  P.  Sikes  of  the  First 
District  of  Florida  has  Inspired  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  support  frcMn  the  Or- 
lando Evening  Star  of  May  3,  1966: 
New  Firearms   Control   Act 

The  dean  of  the  Florida  delegation  In 
Washington  Congressman  Robert  L.  F.  Sikxs, 
has  introduced  a  new  proposal  for  a  Federal 
firearms  act  which  should  meet  the  approval 
of  sportsmen  and  conservationists  who  have 
opposed  earlier  legislation  of  this  kind. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  crime  and 
law  enforcement  March  9,  the  President 
pointed  out  the  need  for  a  Federal  gun  con- 
trol law  which  woiUd  give  the  several  States 
a  chance  to  enforce  their  own  firearms  laws 


G-edibility  Gap 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  pattern  of  the  Presidential 
press  conference  has  taken  several  dif- 
ferent forms  over  the  years  In  Its  role 
as  an  Important  vehicle  Implementing 
the  right  of  the  American  people  to  know 
what  Is  going  on  In  Government. 

Our  Presidents  over  the  past  several 
years  have  handled  the  Presidential  press 
conference  In  different  ways.  In  a  col- 
umn appearing  In  the  Baltimore  Sun 
newspaper  of  this  morning  Mr.  Gerald 
Griffin  reviews  the  recent  history  of  this 
Issue.  I  request  that  the  column  be  re- 
produced here  because  It  Is  In  the  gen- 
eral Interest, 

A  PRESroENT  AND  THE  F>RESS 

(By  Gerald  Griffin) 

Washington  reporters  a  few  years  ago  were*' 

able  to  convince  themselves,  up  to  a  point, 

that  the  presidential  press  conference  was 

a  rough  American  equivalent  of  the  question 
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period  In  the  BrttUb  House  of  Cominona. 
During  the  question  period,  for  an  hour  at 
the  start  of  each  session.  nUnlsters  of  the 
British  Government.  Including  the  Prime 
Minister,  give  answers  to  written  questions 
previously  submitted  by  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  often  go  on  to  answer,  parry  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  foUowup  oral  questions. 

The  question  period  has  a  high  political 
content,  since  the  controversial  subjects  usu- 
ally are  raised  by  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. While  major  policy  decisions  normally 
are  disclosed,  and  argued,  in  regularly  sched- 
uled debate,  the  question  period  serves  to 
throw  a  special  light  on  the  Government's 
attitude,  and  reaction,  toward  a  variety  of 
large  and  small  public  Issues. 

Our  Cabinet  members  appear  before  con- 
greaalonal  committees  where  they  may  be. 
and  often  are.  vigorously  questioned.  But 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
subject  to  questioning  by  committees  of  Con- 
gress. He  appears  before  Congress  only  when 
be  uses  It  as  a  sounding  bo&rd  for  hl« 
speeches  on  the  staite  of  the  Union  or  for 
special  messages. 

As  the  Presidential  press  conference  de- 
veloped under  Presidents  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt. Truman  and  Elsenhower,  some  reporters 
discovered  within  It  a  budding  American  In- 
stitution In  which  the  Chief  Executive,  not 
subject  to  questioning  by  representatives  of 
the  public  In  Congress,  became  subject  to 
questioning  by  representatives  of  the  public 
In  the  form  of  reporters  at  press  conferences. 

This  wasnt  such  a  bad  rationalization  of 
the  circumstances,  but  in  fact  the  press  con- 
ference still  was  rather  new  and  undevel- 
oped. It  took  difference  forms,  none  of  them 
very  satisfactory,  during  the  Wilson.  Harding. 
Coolldge  and  Hoover  administrations  until 
P.  D.  Roosevelt  mad«  It  a  regular  part  of 
his  schedule. 

The  press  conferences  obviously  were  use- 
ful to  Roosevelt,  who  was  fully  in  command 
at  all  times,  but  they  also  were  useful  to  the 
reporters  (and  hence  the  public)  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  news  firsthand  and  of  eqiial 
Importance,  keeping  themselves  informed  on 
the  President's  thinking  about  various  Issues 
and  policies.  The  proceedings  were  con- 
ducted Informally  In  the  President's  ofBce. 

In  President  Truman's  administration,  the 
press  conference  moved  a  notch  toward  for- 
mality. It  was  commonly  understood  that 
Truman  discontinued  the  practice  of  invit- 
ing reporters  Into  liis  office  after  somebody 
(this  was  In  the  fountain  pen  era)  dropped  a 
blob  of  Ink  on  his  carpet.  In  any  case  the 
reporters  were  getting  too  numerous  for  the 
office.  Truman  moved  the  meetings  across 
the  street  to  a  conference  room  and  a  stenog- 
raphic service  began  to  make  transcripts  of 
the  questions  and  answers,  for  use  without 
quotation  marks.  The  proceedings  were  still 
Informal,  but  the  questions  nad  answers  of- 
ten were  sharp. 

With  Elsenhower  as  President,  the  televi- 
sion camera  and  hence  the  direct  quotation 
of  the  President  were  Introduced,  and  report- 
ers were  asked  to  Identify  themselves  when 
they  asked  questions.  This  gave  the  pro- 
cjeedlngs  a  more  formal  and  public  air.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  reactions  and  policies  came 
through  quite  clearly,  however.  In  spite  of 
the  Involved  language  of  some  of  his  off- 
the-cuff  replies. 

President  Kennedy,  who  was  much  better 
at  answering  questions  than  the  reporters 
were  at  asking  them,  modified  the  press  con- 
ference to  his  own  advantage  and  converted 
it  Into  a  live  television  show  In  a  big  audito- 
rium. But  bis  press  conferences  were  useful 
to  the  reF>orter«  as  well  as  the  public  for  the 
glimpses  they  gave  of  a  President  in  action 
and  for  the  understanding  they  provided  of 
bU  attitude  toward  nssnrted  issues  and  In- 
dividuals. 

Much  has  been  written  about  President 
Johnson  and  the  press  conference — his  ex- 
periments with  dUTerent  techniques  and  the 


comments  of  his  press  secretarlea.  ttr.  John- 
son has  demoUshed  tb«  Ulea  tbat  Vtm  Prsil- 
dentiaJ  press  conference  Is  a  public  Institu- 
tion, something  like  the  question  period  In 
the  House  of  Commona. 

The  President's  press  secretaries  have  noted 
that  he  has  a  right  to  employ  the  press  con- 
ference to  suit  his  own  needs.  Of  course 
he  has.  But  it  Is  proper  for  reporter*  to  ask 
whether  his  needs,  and  the  public's,  are 
being  met  now  as  well  as  they  might  be. 

What  has  been  missing  lately  from  the 
dispatches  and  the  electronic  news  programs 
Is  an  insight  Into  the  attitudes  and  thinking 
of  the  President.  This  Is  not  supplied  by  set 
speeches  or  atuiouncements  or  even  by  hasti- 
ly called  meetings  between  the  President  and 
the  regular  White  House  reporters.  With  all 
its  Imperfections,  the  press  conference  has 
served  the  public  Interest,  in  that  the  public 
can  better  understand  what  a  President  does 
If  it  knows  what  he  thinks.  When  it  doesn't 
know,  the  fog  of  misinformation  and  con- 
jecture drifts  in. 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  waiting  for  some  time  to  have  one 
of  the  columnists  bring  to  the  attention 
of  his  readers  the  result  of  the  Keyneslan 
doctrine  as  practiced  by  this  administra- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  note  that  Richard 
Wilson.  In  his  column  in  the  Sunday  Star 
of  May  8.  did  just  that.  His  column  fol- 
lows: 

contbollihc  thb  economy  in  a  polmcal 

Climatk 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  hard-to-control  elements  of  our  na- 
tional life  seem  to  be  converging  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Johnsonian  doctrine  of 
controlling  the  economy. 

It  Is  being  proved  not  so  easy  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  sit  in  the  White  House  and  pull  a 
string  here,  press  a  button  there,  speak  soft 
or  strong,  threaten  or  cajole,  and  cause  this 
huge  Nation  to  proceed  onward  and  upward 
at  a  measured  and  majestic  pace. 

The  new  economics  of  the  Kennedy-Joim- 
son  administration  Is  coming  undone  owing 
to  the  fatal  fault  In  the  Keyneslan  doctrine 
of  managing  the  economy  through  manipula- 
tion of  taxing  and  spending.  A  democrati- 
cally cotvsUtuted  government,  subject  to  con- 
tinual political  pressures  and  the  imperative 
of  sUylng  alive  politically  Itself,  cannot  carry 
out  an  economic  plan  any  better  than  can  an 
authoritarian  government.  The  democratic 
government  can,  under  certain  circumstances. 
Induct  an  expansion.  But  It  Is  very  difficult 
to  restrain  and  contract  the  economy. 

The  withdrawal  symptoms  are  so  acute. 
and  elections  come  so  often,  that  every  con- 
ceivable excuse  Is  found  for  not  putting  on 
the  brakes  by  such  stringent  measures  as  tax 
increases.  Tbla  is  the  present  condition  in 
the  Johnson  administration. 

But  there  are  also  other  factors  Illustrating 
the  lack  of  effective  control.  Once  the  big 
spending,  which  la  a  part  of  the  Keyneslan 
Idea,  has  been  begun  it  cannot  be  stopped. 
It  tends  to  expand  at  a  time  when  It  should 
contract  to  cool  off  the  economy.  For  ex- 
ample. Congress  has  Just  voted  »490  million 
more  than  the  President  requested  for  pro- 


grams   of   tbe    Departments    of   Labor    and 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

The  House  of  Representatives  also  has 
voted  tasa  million  more  than  the  President 
requested  for  Federal  aid  to  schools  in  areas 
where  Federal  InstaUations  or  programs  add 
a  heavy  burden  to  the  local  school  systems. 
Congress  may  be.  as  the  administration 
states,  in  the  course  of  adding  more  than  $3 
billion  to  the  President's  budget  at  a  time 
when  inflationary  factors  are  not  abating. 

The  political  hazards  of  restraint  also  are 
currently  Illustrated.  Action  was  taken  to 
reduce  demand  and  thus  prices  for  leading 
food  items,  mainly  pork  and  beef,  by  reduc- 
ing military  buying.  The  action,  however, 
was  untimely,  for  a  price  decline  was  al- 
ready underway  and  the  administration 
found  Itself  under  such  sharp  political  pres- 
sure from  the  Midwest  that  it  began  to  re- 
verse itself. 

Reaction  to  this  action  to  depress  farm 
prices  was  so  acute  In  parts  of  the  Midwest, 
coming  on  top  of  the  Vietnam  war  reaction, 
that  Democrats  running  for  Congress  this 
fall  considered  themselves  lucky  not  to  be 
running  in  a  presidential  election  year. 

The  effect  was  softened,  however,  by  a 
presidential  order  authorizing  an  increase  In 
allotted  wheat  acreage  of  7.7  million  acres, 
calculated  to  Increase  farm  Income  next  year 
by  more  than  $100  million — hardly  a  non- 
expansive  action. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
confusing  dialog  in  Washington  on  eco- 
nomic planning  contributed  to  last  week's 
stock  market  break,  trlg^gered  by  the  cut- 
back in  auto  production.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  calling  for 
an  across-the-board  tax  Increase  while  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  warning 
against  one. 

The  basic  mistake — and  there  always  seems 
to  be  one  In  economic  planning — was  the 
Judgment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  that 
an  expensive  military  operation  could  be 
carried  on  and  the  Great  Society  could  be 
expanded  at  the  same  time  without  super- 
heating the  economy.  But  before  4  months 
had  passed  the  White  House  economists  were 
warning  that  profits  were  too  high,  wages 
could  be  expected  to  respond,  and  we  would 
soon  be  back  on  the  old  wage-price  spiral. 

Now.  when  it  would  make  sense  to  cut  back 
on  Great  Society  spending,  the  President 
finds  that  he  cannot  do  so  because  Con- 
gress, facing  an  election  this  fall,  won't  let 
him. 

We  may  never  know,  at  this  rate,  whether 
or  not  the  "new  economic"  theories  will  ac- 
tually work  because  we  may  never  see  them 
used  In  full  to  restrain  a  boom.  That  goes 
too  strongly  against  the  political  grain. 
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Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Capt. 
Michael  J.  Maclnnes.  U.S.  Navy,  Chap- 
lain Corps  Research  Team.  Navy  Yard. 
Washington.  D.C..  celebrated  mass  for 
the  Capitol  Hill  First  Friday  Club  on 
May  6  and  spoke  at  the  breakfast  meet- 
ing of  the  club  In  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church  Hall.  Second  and  C  Streets  SE.. 
Washington.  Father  Maclnnes.  a  Fran- 
ciscan priest  ordained  in  1941,  has  been 
an  officer  in  the  Navy  since  1943.  He 
served  under  flre  In  the  Atlantic  and 
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Pacific  during  World  War  II  and  has 
just  returned  to  Washington  from  an 
assignment  with  the  submarine  fleet 
operating  from  Norfolk,  Va. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  Father 
Maclnnes  talk  and  I  felt  that  my  col- 
leagues would  be  interested  in  reading 
his  comments  on  today's  social  unrest 
and  the  Individual's  responsibility  to  the 
human  family.  I  am,  therefore,  insert- 
ing his  speech  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Christian  RESPONSiBiLmES 
(By  Capt.  Michael  J.  Maclnnes,  UB.  Navy) 
The  Insights  the  church  has  into  divine 
revelation  and  the  application  of  Its  truths 
to  the  lives  of  men  and  society  depend  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  condition,  circum- 
stances, and  situations  of  men  at  the  mo- 
ment. As  these  have  changed,  so  have  the 
insights  of  the  church  become  deejier  and 
broader.  We  now  flhd  ourselves  in  this 
moment  of  the  20th  century  in  a  iinique 
condition  and  situation  demanding  an  exis- 
tential understanding,  interpretation,  em- 
phasis and  application  of  divine  truth  In 
the  Uves  of  men  and  society  living  In  the 
present.  Vatican  CouncU  n.  under  the  guid- 
ance and  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
given  Catholics,  and  others  as  well.  I  might 
add.  new  understanding  of  our  Christian  In- 
dividual responsiblUtleB  and  our  responsi- 
bility to  all  men  of  the  human  family.  In 
this  brief  talk  this  morning.  I  hope  to  Indi- 
cate what  they  are. 

All  Christiana  liave  been  called  by  Christ 
from  the  beginning  to  be  witnesses  of  Him 
In  the  world  but  the  manner  of  their  wit- 
nessing has  depended  upon  the  needs  of  their 
generation  and  age.  Christ  told  the  Apostles : 
"You  shall  be  witnesses  of  Me  in  Judea  and 
Camaria  and  to  the  outermost  ends  of  the 
earth."  Their  understanding  of  witnessing 
depended  upon  their  understanding  of  the 
scriptures.  The  early  Christiana  imderstood 
the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  be  imminent, 
within  their  own  age  and  generation,  as  Is 
evident  from  a  literal  reading  of  St.  Paul. 
They  became,  then,  a  people  apart  from  the 
rest  of  men  and  sought  to  bring  others  into 
their  company.  According  to  the  needs  of 
that  moment  in  time,  Christ  assisted  them 
by  signs  and  wonders. 

St.  Mark  writes:  "Go  Into  the  whole  world 
and  preach  the  good  tidings  to  all  creation. 
He  that  believes  and  la  baptized  will  be 
saved;  he  that  does  not  beUeve  wUl  be  con- 
demned. And  in  the  ways  of  proofs  of  their 
claims,  the  following  will  accompany  those 
who  beUeve:  In  my  name  they  will  drive  out 
demons;  they  will  speak  In  new  tongues;  tbicy 
will  take  up  serpents  in  their  hands,  and  if 
they  drink  something  deadly,  it  will  not  hurt 
them;  they  will  lay  their  hands  on  the  sick 
and  these  shall  recover." 

The  early  Chrtstlans  withdrew  from  the 
world  to  await  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
As  the  Jews  were  a  people  set  apart,  so  the 
Christians  emphasized  their  separatism  even 
when  they  converted  the  GentUe.  This 
apartness  from  the  seculum,  the  rest  of  the 
world  of  men,  manifested  Itself  by  extreme 
asceticism,  the  establishment  of  hermitages, 
monasteries,  and  convenu  where  men  and 
women  could  practice  the  evangelical  coun- 
sels of  perfecUon  while  awaiUng  the  coming 
of  Christ;  and  by  the  understanding  of  the 
relationship  of  man  and  woman  in  marriage. 
Little  attempt.  If  any.  was  made  to  under- 
stand in  depth  the  pagan  mentaUty.  Much 
time  was  spent  in  condemning  it. 

But  the  triumphant  Christ  did  not  reap- 
pear. The  Kingdom  of  God,  as  they  under- 
stood it.  did  not  come  to  perfection.  As  man 
evolved,  and  society  changed,  there  graduaUy 
came  the  understanding  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  i«  oonstanUy  coming;  unfolding  de- 
veloping In  each  age  and  generation  of  men. 
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Did  not  Christ  Himself  teach  us  to  pray  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer  "Thy  kingdom  ootne"? 

Each  age  and  generation  develop  new  In- 
sights into  the  truths  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  as  they  apply  exlstentlally  to  thetn. 
Men  of  the  13th  century  were  not  identi- 
cally the  same  as  those  of  the  1st  century  of 
Christianity;  men  of  the  18th  century  were 
not  identically  the  same  as  those  of  the  20th; 
nor  will  the  men  of  the  25th  and  30th  be  the 
same  as  ourselves. 

Teilhard  writes:  "Mankind  as  an  organic 
and  organized  whole  possesses  a  future:  a 
future  consisting  not  merely  of  successive 
years  but  of  higher  states  to  be  achieved  by 
the  struggle.  Not  merely  survival  but  some 
form  of  higher  or  superlife." 

The  truth  of  God  remains  forever  as 
eternal  and  ImmuUble  as  the  nature  of  God. 
Man's  understanding  of  that  truth,  however, 
and  his  Insight  into  its  meanings  and  appli- 
cation must  be  constantly  changing  by  de- 
velopment. Our  problems  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  1st 
century.  But  we  still  look  to  God's  revela- 
tion for  eternal  principles  and  guidance. 

In  our  opening  remarks  we  spoke  of  the 
manner  of  vrttnesslng  Christ  in  the  early 
days  of  the  church,  that  is.  by  signs,  won- 
ders, and  miracles.  Then,  they  were  exlsten- 
tlally necessary,  according  to  the  plan  of 
Christ.  Today  the  age  of  miracles  Is  past. 
That  Is  not  to  say  they  are  impossible  but 
that  they  are  unlikely,  because  their  meaning 
Is  lost  on  modern  man.  The  great  miracles 
of  the  past  were  concerned  with  feats  of 
feeding  the  multitudes,  transportation, 
healing,  and  destruction. 

In  these  areas,  modern  man  performs  his 
own  miracles  by  understanding  the  laws  of 
nature  and  controlling  his  existence.  Instead 
of  man's  modern  miracles  bringing  him  to  a 
greater  understanding,  respect,  and  love  for 
God.  they  show  man's  own  Intellectual 
prowess. 

Men  wUl,  therefore,  no  longer  be  brought 
to  God  in  fear,  trembling,  and  wonderment 
as  of  old.  Man  will  be  broug^jb-to  God  in  our 
day  by  the  imderstanding.  lo^.  Involvement 
and  relationship  of  those  who  call  themselve^ 
Christians  with  their  fellow  men.  We  Uve  In 
a  shrinking  world  where  human  beings  live 
closer  than  ever  to  each  other  and  where 
human  relationships  are  more  complex  than 
ever  before. 

Pope  Paul  has  said  that  we  live  in  an  age 
of  complex  and  intimate  relationships  Our 
world  Is  a  world  where  men  are  deeply  con- 
scious of  their  humanity:  longing  for  the 
appUcatlon  of  fundamental  Justice  supple- 
mented by  awareness,  understanding,  love 
empathy,  and  sympathy.  Men  are  sensitively 
aware  of  their  humanity  because  they  feel 
It  threatened  by  science  and  technology 
Individuals  long  for  meaningful  relationships 
with  others  regardless  of  their  race,  color 
rellgicm.  sex,  or  economic  status. 

At  the  ume  of  the  renaissance,  man  be- 
came more  conscious  of  his  Intelligence  and 
power  over  nature  In  all  its  forms.  In  this 
new  renaissance,  man  Is  deeply  conscious  of 
himself,  his  human  digiUty  apart  from  ex- 
trinsic value,  his  rights  derived  from  his 
Innate  dignity,  freedom  from  expressive 
authority,  and  his  natural  and  supernatural 
destiny.  That  is  why  society  today,  both 
nationally  and  Internationally,  is  character- 
ized by  ferment,  protest,  and  change  Tra- 
ditional relationships  between  classM  seg- 
ments in  society,  and  Individuals  are  chang- 
ing. The  InstltutionaUzed  churches  no 
longer  successfully  conmiunlcate  with  them 
as  In  the  past.  They  are  regarded  as  pro- 
testors of  the  past,  the  status  quo,  and  the 
establishment,  more  Interested  In  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  institution  than  with  people 
It  Is  considered  that  they  have  lost  or  stifled 
their  openness,  ^xsntanelty,  and  boman 
qualities  In  attempting  to  bring  God  to  men 
The  prewnt  "God  Is  dead"  controveiB^ 
•ays  to  me  that  tbe  churches  stand  accused 


of  not  communicating  the  existence  and 
meaning  of  God  to  modem  man  In  form£ 
that  they  can  understand.  They  can't  bring 
God  to  men  because  they  have  become  too 
remote.  Juridical,  Judgemental,  not  relating 
God  to  existential  man  but  speaking  to  him 
of  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  in  ancient 
ways  which  faU  to  reach  modern  man. 

But  God  speaks  through  Chilst,  the  man- 
God,  our  brother,  living,  thinking,  feeling, 
understanding,  comforting,  forgiving,  loving, 
surrendering,  dying  that  we  might  live,  and 
rising  that  we  may  hope.  He  Is  our  brother 
in  the  flesh,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Divine 
Son  of  God.  His  essential  message  to  exis- 
tential man  Is  what  it  has  always  been: 
love.  Love  can  be  conmiunlcated  to  every 
age  and  generation  of  mankind.  Love  can  be 
understood  by  them.  It  speaks  from  every 
page  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John.  Not 
only  can  it  be  communicated  but  it  can  be 
shared — and  it  must  be  shared  by  each  of  us 
who  call  ourselves  Christians  If  oiu'  fellow- 
men  are  to  know  God  and  Christ. 

"A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you. 
That  you  love  one  another.  As  I  have  loved 
you  so  love  you  one  another.  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  you  are  my  disciples." 
Love  Is  not  selfish.  It  diffuses  Itself.  In 
this  age  and  generation,  how  many  of  us 
Catholics  have  been  egocentric  about  our 
religion  and  our  relationship  with  Christ: 
more  concerned  with  sin  and  the  state  of 
grace  than  with  showing  Christ  in  our  rela- 
tionships with  all  men. 

Even  In  this  20th  century  we  have  been  as 
separatist  as  the  CathoUcs  of  the  1st  century 
waiUng  for  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Christ's  love  seeks  to  touch  all  men  Inti- 
mately. His  message  of  love  is  to  every 
creature  In  every  circumstance  of  life.  "Go 
into  the  whole  world  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  aU  creation."  Today,  the  witnessing  to 
Christ  WUl  not  be  by  miracles  but  by  our 
Involvement,  motivated  by  the  highest 
Christian  love,  with  all  mankind. 

Vatican  Council  II  under  the  guidance  and 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  us 
to  this  witnessing  of  Christ  in  our  dally  lives. 
It  Insists  that  we  be  truly  "Catholic  "  rather 
than  spiritually  egocentric.  It  stresses  in- 
volvement with  all  men  in  the  world.  The 
days  of  the  church's  detachment  from  the 
affairs  of  raen  are  finished.  Its  rigid  insti- 
tutional Juridical  stance  Is  changed.  It 
emphasizes  its  "Catholicism."  its  universal- 
ity, embracing  all  men  with  the  love  and  un- 
derstanding of  ChrUt.  But  the  church  Is 
you.  You  are  the  people  who  must  estab- 
lish relationships  with  all  men. 

The  decree  on  the  apostolate  of  the  laity 
makes  the  following  points: 

"1.  The  formost  task  of  every  faithful 
Christian  is  to  pour  out  his  energies  so  that 
the  Divine  message  of  redemption  may  be 
heard  and  welcomed  by  all  men  everywhere. 
"2.  They  should  have  high  respect  for  a 
civil  and  familiar  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  for  the  virtues  particularly  oriented  to 
the  social  order:  honesty,  the  spirit  of  Jus- 
tice, integrity  of  Ufe,  courage,  and  a  gentle 
regard  for  all  men. 

"3.  Christ's  work  of  redemption  Is  directed 
both  toward  the  salvation  of  men  as  Indi- 
viduals, and  at  the  renewal  of  the  whole 
secular  order.  Hence  the  church's  mission 
Is  not  only  to  preach  Christ  and  His  grace 
to  men.  but  also  to  bring  the  secular  order 
to  perfection  by  permeating  it  with  the 
spirit  of  tbe  Gospels.  God's  plan  for  the 
universe  calls  for  men.  working  harmoni- 
ously together,  to  renew  the  secular  order 
and  continuously  Improve  It. 

"4.  We  must  see  In  our  neighbor  the  like- 
ness of  God.  to  whose  Image  he  has  been 
created,  and  the  person  of  Christ  the  Lord. 
"6.  Equally  Important  Is  that  fraternal 
love  which  makes  them  share  In  the  life, 
labors,  sorrows  and  aspirations  of  their  fel- 
low men  and  thus  genUy  but  surely  dls- 
P<»e«  tbelr  hearts  to  ths  workings  of  grace 
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ThlB  apostolat«  should  be  extended  toward 
all  pefsoDA,  no  matter  where  they  b«  en- 
countered, and  should  include  every  spirit- 
ual and  material  benefit  that  can  b«  offered. 
Uany  people  will  be  able  to  hear  the  Oospel 
and  acknowledge  Christ  only  through  the 
lay  people  who  are  cloaa  to  them." 

To  conclude,  only  ■•  we  wltnees  Christ 
to  men  by  approaching  all  men  with  deep 
human  and  supernatival  love,  becoming  In- 
volved with  them  In  working  out  their  legi- 
timate aspiration*,  will  men  be  broughrt 
to  Christ.  I  end  with  the  word  of  Pop* 
Paul   VI: 

"The  first  action  of  the  apostle  must  be 
that  erf  preeentlng  to  the  world  an  admirable, 
attractive  Christianity.  The  second  will  be 
that  we  will  love  those  whom  we  wish  to 
evangelize.  We  shall  not  forget  that  the 
fundamental  attitude  of  thoee  who  want  to 
convert  the  world  la  loving  It.  This  la  the 
genlua  of  the  apoetolate — knowing  how  to 
love.- 


Ayee:  Supervisor*  Boney.  Dent,  Austin,  and 
Ooeena.  Noes:  None.  Ahaent:  Supervisor 
Glbeon. 


W^  I  Cu  Do  To  Preterre  Nature's  Gifta 


Nadoiul  Avocado  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  B.  UTT 

OP  churonttiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9. 1966 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  ^jeaker,  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  Bob  Wil- 
son, and  I,  take  pleasiire  In  announcing 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.,  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution designating  May  14.  1966,  and  the 
second  Saturday  in  May  hereafter,  as 
"National  Avocado  Day."  The  resolution 
follows ; 
Fboclaimwo  Mat  14,  1066.  "National  Avocado 

DAT" 

Whereas  the  county  of  San  Dlego  Is  one 
o(  the  leading  agricultural  oounUea  in  the 
United  States,  producing  a  variety  of  fruits. 
crop*,  and  a  myriad  of  other  delicious  and 
nutrlttous  products:  and 

Wherey  the  avocado  Industry  la  a  prime 
oontrlbulw  to  the  annual  gross  Income  with- 
in the  agrtl^tural  Industry  and  the  producer 
of  a  produc^known  and  enjoyed  throughout 
the  world:  ami 

Whereas  the  community  of  Pallbrook  has 
devoted  7.000  acres  of  Its  fertile  hiUsldee  and 
quiet  valleys  to  the  production  of  avocados 
and  Is  acknowledged  as  the  "Avocado  Capital 
of  the  World";  and 

Whereas  the  Chiunber  of  Commerce  of  Pall-* 
brook.   In   thankful   gesture  to  the  blessing 
of  a  benign  stin   and   productive  sotl   have 
annually  set  aside  a  period  each  year  to  cele- 
brate the  "Avocado  FmUvsI";  and  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  San  Dlego.  Calif.,  does  here- 
by proclaim  that  the  second  Saturday  In  tlay 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  "National  Avo- 
cado Day"  and  further  extends  congratula- 
tions to  the  avocado  growers  of  Pallbrook  on 
the  excellence  of  their  crop  and  for  their  oon- 
tribotlon  to  the  economy  of  the  county  of 
San  Dlego;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  people  of  Pallbrook  and 
especially  the  members  o(  Its  outstanding 
chamber  ot  commerce  be  complimented  for 
their  enterprise  in  the  planning  and  execu- 
UoQ  of  the  "Avocado  PesUval.'  an  event 
which  continues  to  grow  In  magnitude  and 
which  provides  an  outstanding  attraction 
for  the  residents  and  visitors  to  the  county 
of  San  Diego. 

PiMssrt  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  County  of  San  Dlego.  State  ot 
California.  thU  lath  day  of  AprU  1968,  by 
the  following  vote : 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OP    VTKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9,  1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Miss  Julia  Bomtraeger,  of  Ar- 
lington. Va.,  a  student  at  St.  Charles 
School  there,  was  recently  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  John  P.  Madigan  Post  An- 
nual Samuel  DeGrazLe  memorial  essay 
contest,  for  her  submission  of  an  essay 
on  conservation  entitled  "What  I  Can  Do 
To  Preserve  Nature's  Gift." 

Miss  Bomtraeger's  essay  was  sent  to  me 
by  a  former  post  commander  of  John  P. 
Madigan  post,  because  he  feels,  as  I  do, 
that  it  Is  an  excellent  work. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
should  like  to  Include  Miss  Bomtraeger's 
essay  in  full  in  today's  Record,  and  I 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  as  a  tmly 
thoughtful  work  by  a  fine  young  lady : 
What  I  Can  Do  To  Pkescsvx  NATUix'a  Gtrrs 

Natural  resources  are  essential  for  man's 
life  on  earth.  The  encyclopedia  terms  It 
"minerals  which  nature  has  placed  in  the 
earth — soils,  forests,  streams  and  lakes,  and 
wildlife."  These  resources  provide  us  with 
fuel  for  Industry,  and  energy,  both  electrlcai 
and  mechanical.  These  resources  provide  us 
with  lumber  for  homes,  paper,  cloth,  and 
some  types  of  food.  The  rivers  provide  us 
with  hydroelectric  power  and  fish.  The  min- 
erals provide  Indispensable  fuels  for  factories 
and  the  substances  of  which  the  products  are 
nxade. 

Why.  then,  were  so  many  of  these  natural 
reeources.being  wasted?  Whole  forests  were 
being  cut  down  to  provide  lumber  for  other 
products.  Rivers  were  and  sUU  are,  being 
danmied  and  the  flsh  are  being  killed  from 
the  sewage  dumped  there  by  careless  citi- 
zens. Minerals  are  being  used  by  the  tons 
every  day  and  there  Is  nothing  to  replace 
them.  Some  species  of  wUdllfe  are  becom- 
ing extinct. 

The  Government  first  took  steps  to  correct 
this  problem  before  1908  when  it  established 
Commissions  concerning  this.  Now,  when 
forests  are  cut  down,  trees  are  planted  to  re- 
place thena.  Many  factories  are  being  biUlt 
to  control  water  pollution  and  trees  or 
slxrubs  are  being  planted  to  eliminate  aoU 
erosion.  New  game  preserves  are  being 
started  all  over  the  country,  and  in  most 
places  you  must  have  a  license  to  hunt. 

I  can  help  the  Oovemment  conserve  our 
natural  resources  by  cooperating  with  them. 
I  can,  for  Instance,  be  careful  not  to  con- 
tribute t«  the  pollution  of  water  by  putting 
trash  in  it.  If  I  see  a  slope  that  Is  being 
eroded  by  wind  and  rain,  I  can  report  It  to 
the  local  county  government,  and,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  UjS.  Oovemment,  It  will  ccw- 
rect  the  stt\iatlon.  When  in  a  forest  we 
should  always  be  careful  to  put  out  fires  and 
matches.  My  support  and  enthusiasm  for 
tile  Oovemment  conservation  agencies  can 
do  much  to  promote  preservation  of  nature's 
gifts. 

As  we  grow  older  we  should  be  more  Inter- 
ested In  wliat  our  Nation  U  doing  to  con- 
serve Its  resources  and  perhaps  we  can  give 
suggestions  to  improve  the  present  condi- 
tion. There  are  many  ways  in  wtxich  we  can 
help  conserve  nature's  gifts.  We  should  re- 
member that  nature's  gifts  are  used  for  In- 


dustry and  our  pleasure,  as  well  as  provide 
us  with  essential  products.  Without  these 
resources,  we  would  be  living  in  an  artifi- 
cial world.  All  of  us  should,  in  some  way, 
whether  at  home  or  not,  try  to  conserve  na- 
ture's precious  gifts.  We  should  remember 
that  we  all  use  them  and  that  they  are  not 
replaceable. 

At  every  opportunity  I  must  try  by  word 
and  example  to  convey  the  idea  that  natural 
resources  are  a  precious  gift.  God  gave  them 
to  us  for  us  to  use,  not  to  abuse. 


Two  Letters  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OP   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9,  1966 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  President  shared  with  me 
two  letters  from  servicemen  with  our 
U.S.  Forces  In  South  Vietnam.  These 
letters,  with  simple  eloquence,  tell  of  our 
task  and  our  purpose  in  that  far-off 
country.  I  include  them  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  order  that  all  Members 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  read  them. 

HONosABLx  Sia:  I  am  a  private  first  class. 
In  the  U.S.  Army,  stationed  at  Com  Rahn 
Bay.  Vietnam.  There  Is  notlilng  in  this 
world  I  could  be  more  pax>ud  ot  than  this 
mission  the  flghtingmen  erf  the  United  States 
are  doing  over  here.  There  has  been  quite 
a  bit  of  protest  against  the  U.8.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  I.  as  a  flghtlngman  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  am  most  dedtoated,  and  beUeve  in 
the  job  that  the  United  States  and  its  great 
men  are  doing  with  every  breath  I  take. 
A  man  has  to  be  here  to  see  for  himself 
what's  really  happening  over  here. 

The  people  o*  the  Reipubllc  of  Vietnam 
need  help.  I.  as  an  American,  offer  my  serv- 
ices to  them  with  every  possible  way  I  can 
help  out.  That  Is  my  feelings  toward  the 
U.S.  policy,  here,  in  Vietnam.  Many  other 
servicemen  in  Vietnam  feel  as  I  do.  I'm  in 
Vietnam,  In  a  ootkbet  zone,  and  In  constant 
danger  of  an  Instant  unknown  danger.  My 
fellowmen  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  need 
help  and  I'm  here  for  that  p\irpoee. 

The  people,  not  knowing  the  true  situation 
over  here,  cannot  really  protest  against  the 
va.  policy  In  Vietnam  for  this  simple  reason. 
They're  too  quick  at  assuming  their  own 
belief  where  they  are  right  or  wrong. 

This  Is  the  belle*  of  not  one,  but,  I'm  quite 
sure  all  fightlngmen  doing  a  pert  ot  the 
working  or  fighting  in  the  Republic  ot  Viet- 
nam. 

Tours  and  America's, 

Pfc.  Ellis  Rat  Coward. 

I  Latton,  Utah, 

April  8.  1966. 

DxAB  PucsmENT  JoRNSoN:  I  realize  that 
you  will  i^obably  never  see  this  letter  I'm 
writing,  but  sUll  I  feel  that  I  must  write  it. 

I  am  a  military  wife.  I  have  been  a  mili- 
tary wife  for  only  6  years,  but  in  those  6 
years.  I  have  learned  much  about  the  rights 
we  have  worked  so  hard  to  keep. 

My  huriMnd  Is  an  Air  Porce  staff  sargeant. 
only  one  of  the  many  enlisted  men  who  wxjrk 
and  fight  to  give  us  the  freedoms  that  we 
so  dearly  love.  Preedoms  that  so  many  of  us 
take  for  granted.  Rights  for  which  the  world 
yearns,  but  which  we  aloxie  are  lucky  enough 
to  have. 

My  husband  Is  In  Saigon.  Installing  radar, 
a  Job  that  must  be  done.  He  says,  and  I 
quote,  "I  feel  that  I  am  needed  In  Vietnam. 
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Believing  peace  as  the  final  result."  We  are 
only  two.  but  two  who  believe  in  the  good 
Lord,  believe  In  our  fiag  and  believe  In  our 
country.  Two  people  who  are  proud  to  coll 
ourselves  Americans.  Proud  that  our  chil- 
dren are  Americans,  able  to  grow  up  In  a 
free  country.  America  is  a  strong  country, 
with  a  heart  big  enough  for  all  who  come 
to  her.  A  proud  America  with  but  one  goal, 
peace. 

If  this  letter  does  reach  you,  Mr.  President, 
may  our  good  Lord  protect  and  bless  you, 
and  give  you  and  the  country  we  all  love 
the  peace  we  have  all  fought  so  hard  to 
obtain. 

Sincerely, 
S.  Sgt.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Hughes. 
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tary  use  In  this  country  and  then  on  top 
of  that,  the  announcement  that  tte  Gov- 
ernment plans  to  seek  supplies  of  beef  and 
pork  in  Europe  to  help  feed  American  mili- 
tary men  stationed  there. 

"We  specifically  ask  that  you  question 
USDA  officials  in  their  policy  of  dumping  CCC 
stocks  on  the  market  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  lowering  farm  prices  and  soliciting 
the  consumer  vote  to  the  deterUnent  of  agri- 
culture and  the  national  Interest." 

MORBIS  CotTNTY  FAR<i( 

Bureau  Association, 
John  K.  Blythe, 

President. 


Morris  County,  Kans.,  Farm  Bureau 
Takes  Exception  to  Administration's 
Attempt  To  Make  the  Farmer  the 
High-Cost-of-Living   Scapegoat 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  ad- 
ministration Is  doing  to  put  the  farmer 
In  bad  light  with  respect  to  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  inflationary  pressures  does 
not  sit  too  well  with  quite  a  few  members 
of  the  farming  community.  I  received  a 
letter  recently  from  the  Morris  County, 
Kans.,  Parjn  Bureau  Association  which 
protests  the  adverse  image  which  admin- 
istration officials  are  trying  to  create  for 
the  producers  of  food  and  fiber.  The  let- 
ter speaks  for  itself. 

I  have  asked,  and  have  been  granted, 
permission  to  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  insert  it  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  The  letter  follows: 
Morris  County  Farm 

Bureau  Association, 
Council  Grove,  Kans.,  April  25,  1966. 
Chester  L.  Mize, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Mize:  At  a  regular 
monthly  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Mor- 
ris Cotinty  Farm  Bureau  Association,  the 
following  statement  was  drafted  to  be  sent 
to  you,  our  Congressman. 

"Recent  newspaper  arUcles  with  Washing- 
ton datelines  and  oommentarles  by  leading 
radio  personalities  have  created  an  adverse 
image  of  agricultural  producers  and  depicted 
farmers  as  purposely  gouging  the  consumer 
on  food  prices. 

"We  are  not  opposed  to  lower  consumer 
prices,  for  farmers  are  also  consumers,  but 
with  continuing  higher  costs  of  production, 
falling  farm  prices,  and  rising  inflationary 
pressures,  producers  should  not  be  made  the 
whipping  boy  in  the  rising  cost  of  living, 
as  reported. 

"We  urge  that  you  use  every  opportunity 
and  the  prestige  of  your  office  to  correct  the 
public  image  of  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher  and  to  challenge  any  statement  is- 
sued in  Washington  which  presents  these 
producers  in  a  bad  light  to  the  consumer 
of  their  products. 

"We  are  aware  of  the  news  of  the  Penta- 
gon announcement  that  they  would  no  long- 
er buy  butter  for  the  Army  and  Air  Porce; 
a  50-percent  cut  in  pork  purchases  for  mill- 


Entrance  Fee  Policy  Needs  Review 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OP   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9,  1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
cently passed  by  Congress  was  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  F\md  Act.  The 
law  m&rked  a  great  stride  forward  in  a 
comprehensive  program  for  developing 
recreational  areas  in  the  United  States. 
I  supported  this  bill  which  received  al- 
most unanimous  endorsement  from  the 
Congress. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  that 
need  to  be  ironed  out  in  connection  with 
the  language  of  the  bill.  Particularly  in 
light  of  the  recent  announcement  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  charge  entrance 
fees  at  recreational  areas  at  Federal  res- 
ervoirs, does  it  become  Imperative  that 
Congress  take  a  second  look  at  the  fee 
policy  which  is  one  of  the  key  features  of 
the  land  and  water  fund. 

On  four  Federal  reservoirs  in  my 
State  of  South  Dakota  the  fees  will  be 
initiated  on  May  30.  There  is,  however, 
before  Congress,  in  particular  before  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  a  bill  which 
would  exempt  those  Federal  reservoirs 
which  are  not  deriving  more  than  half 
of  the  benefits  in  the  form  of  recreation. 
Since  all  Corps  of  Engineers  projects  are 
designed  primarily  for  conservation  and 
flood  control  purposes,  it  would  mean  no 
fees  could  be  charged  at  recreation  areas 
on  corps  reservoirs.  The  bill  H.R.  13313 
must  be  passed  before  the  May  30  dead- 
line at  which  time  fees  will  be  collected. 
These  fees  would  tend  to  discourage 
the  second  largest  industry  in  South  Da- 
kota, tourism,  because  most  of  the  ade- 
quate sites  for  launching  boats  and  for 
just  viewing  the  reservoirs  will  be  under 
the  "chargeable"  category  of  the  present 
law.  Where  there  are  facilities  such  as 
hydraulic  boat  laimches  and  showers  or 
other  developed  facilities.  It  is  only  fair 
that  some  type  of  user  fee  be  charged. 
But  an  admission  fee  does  not  seem  equi- 
table with  the  purposes  of  the  current 
law. 

Hopefully,  Congress  will  act  soon  on 
HJl.  13313,  which  clarifies  the  current 
law,  clears  up  an  Important  omission  of 
the  original  law,  and  yet  does  not  dis- 
rupt the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Act  In  any  way. 


Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9.  1966 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing interview  of  Commissioner  George 
H.  Hearn  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration by  the  publication  Traffic  . 
World.  Commissioner  Hearn  goes  into 
great  detail  on  regulations  on  the  re- 
porting by  ocean  carriers.  I  think  it 
worthy  for  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
carefully,  particularly  In  light  of  the  very 
strict  competition  the  American-flag 
merchant  marine  faces  In  the  world  -to- 
day. 

The  Interview  follows: 

(Frc«n  Traffic  World,  May  7.  19661 
FMC  Member  Proposes  Uniform  Accovntinc 

System  for  Ship  Lines  in  Foreign  Trade ^ 

Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn,  of  Fed- 
bral  Maritime  Commission,  Enlarges  on 
Proposal  Made  in  Dissenting  Opinion  and 
IN  Address  at  Tulane  Univehsttt  Tto  Pro- 
vide Needed  Cost  Data  in  Rate  Cases 

(By  Lewis  W.  Brltton) 
(Note. — Commissioner  George  H.  Hearn 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  since  July  22,  1964.  The  pro- 
posal he  advanced  for  a  uniform  system  of 
accounting  for  shipping  lines  serving  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  interview,  was  made  out  of 
a  transportation  backgroxind  of  some  extent. 
(From  1961  until  he  became  a  member  of 
the  PMC,  Commissioner  Hearn  served  as  a 
special  assistant  to  Commissioner  G.  Joseph 
Mlnettl  of  the  CivU  Aeronautics  Board.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  associated  with  a  New  York 
City  law  firm  specializing  In  admiralty  mat- 
ters and  he  has  served,  by  appointment  of 
Judges  of  Federal  courts,  as  special  master  in 
admiralty  and  as  a  commissioner  to  hear 
and  determine  various  questions  of  admiralty 
law. 

(In  view  of  objections  of  foreign  govern- 
ments to  the  furnishing  of  data  on  commodi- 
ties carried  by  their  shipping  lines  In  U.S. 
foreign  trade,  exploration  of  Commissioner 
Heam's  idea  for  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counts for  ship  lines  In  the  U.S.  foreign 
trade  seemed  desirable.  Traffic  World's  re- 
quest for  an  Interview  for  that  purpose  was 
granted  by  Commissioner  Hearn.  The  Inter- 
viewer's questions  and  the  Commissioner's 
answers  follow.) 

Question.  In  your  speech  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity on  March  23  you  advocated  a  uniform 
system  of  accounts  to  be  used  by  all  carriers 
In  the  U.S.  foreign  commerce.  The  new  sec- 
tion 43  of  the  1916  act  empowers  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  to  "make  such 
rules  and  regulations"  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  Would 
you  anticipate  the  same  or  similar  objections 
by  foreign  governments  as  were  made  to  the 
section  21  orders? 

Answer.  First  of  all  one  important  point 
to  remember,  is  that  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission's  mandate  from  the  Congress 
xmder  the  shipping  act  is  the  promotion  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
CcKnmon  carriers  by  water  are  only  one  essen- 
tial adjunct  In  this  endeavor.  Freight  for- 
warders, terminal  operators,  ports,  etc..  are 
also  essential  and  important  parts  of  this 
undertaking  and  consequently  we  must  re- 
member that  we  regulate  the  foreign  com- 
merce to  Insure  fairness  for  all  pnrticli>atlng 
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therein.  We  are  not  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promoting  the  U3.  merchant 
marine,  but  the  {orelgn  commerce  ot  the 
United  States,  which  neceasarUy  playi  cudi 
an  Important  role  Ln  the  overall  entire  econ- 
omy. 

Ck>naequently,  In  mj  speech  at  Tulane 
University  on  March  33,  I  was  restating  my 
published  rtlssent  to  the  Commission's  or- 
der of  Investigation  in  docket  No.  6S-AS,  In- 
vestigation of  Ocean  Rate  Structures  in  the 
Trade  Between  United  States  North  Atlantic 
Ports  and  Ports  In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Eire  (Traffic  World.  Jan.  1,  p.  49).  My  re- 
marks at  T\ilane  were  In  accordance  with 
my  opinion  as  previously  stated  in  that  case 
last  December.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Porte- 
United  Kingdom  case  I  Indicated  that  mean- 
ingful findings  under  section  18(b)(5)  of 
the  shipping  act.  without  knowing  the  car- 
riers' cost  of  doing  business,  could  not  be 
made  and  that  section  43  of  the  act,  passed 
on  the  very  same  day  as  section  18(b)(5). 
authorizes  the  Coouniaaioa  to  "make  such 
rule*  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act." 

Since  one  of  the  provisions  of  section 
18(b)(5)  Is  a  mandate  to  strike  down  un- 
reasonably high  or  low  rates,  then  our  obli- 
gation to  explore  seriously— and  I  might 
even  say  carefully — the  feasibility  of  a  uol- 
lorm  system  of  accounts  la  indicated  and 
necessary.  The  person  who  sets  the  rates 
must  have  some  basis,  reasons,  costs  or  In- 
dications to  support  or  to  Justify  the  exist- 
ing rate  or  a  rate  increase. 

The  fact  of  the  existence  of  objections  by 
foreign  governments  to  a  rule  which  requires 
the  filing  of  uniform  accounts  is  not  the 
issue  and  might  even  be  considered  Irrele- 
vant. II  the  objections  raised,  however,  are 
similar  to  those  raised  with  respect  to  the 
orders  that  Issued  from  the  Comjnlsslon  un- 
der section  31  of  the  act,  I  am  of  the  view 
that  such  objections  would  not  prevail.  In 
any  event,  that  Is  a  matter  that  will  be  de- 
cided, ultimately,  by  the  courts  and  in  my 
mind,  since  we  have  the  daily  experience, 
under  International  law,  of  foreign  courts 
upholding  decrees  and  orders  of  courts  in 
other  lands,  in  the  absence  of  any  legisla- 
tion in  a  foreign  country  actually  conflicting 
with  the  decree,  a  court  order  of  the  United 
States  enforcing  our  accounting  order  would. 
I  am  sur4,  be  upheld  and  enlorced. 

I  have  long  held  the  view  that  while  our 
foreign  commerce  Is  open  to  the  vessels  of 
all  flags  which  desire  to  serve,  that  open  in- 
vitation to  psirtlclpate  In  our  commerce  Is 
not  without  some  conditions.  Historically, 
many  of  the  conditions  run  the  gamut  from 
health  and  Unmlgratlon  requirements  to 
contraband  regulations,  local  pllotag*  rules, 
and  dangerous  cacgo  rules.  Interestingly 
enough,  these  conditions  have  been  satisfied 
without  a  murmur  of  oppasltioa.  Now  Con- 
gress, tixrough  the  Shipping  Act  of  1910  (the 
golden  anniversary  of  which  we  will  cele- 
brate on  September  7)  codified  a  system  of 
economic  regulation  applicable  to  common 
carriers  by  water  who  engage  In  our  foreign 
commerce.  Section  18(b)  (5).  in  my  opinion, 
casta  upon  the  Commission  a  very  demand- 
ing obligation  regarding  freight  rates  In  our 
foreign  commerce. 

As  I  said,  in  section  18(b)  (5).  at  least  Inso- 
far as  It  recognizes  extremes,  i.e..  extremely 
high  or  extremely  low  rates,  requires  the 
Commission  to  -make  tLndlngs  akin  to  those 
■anM  findings  wbicta  are  daUy  made  by  other 
regulatory  bodlM  In  gwMnU  rat*  cases.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  regulatory  body  which  is 
called  upon  to  make  rats  Judgments  without 
first  having  knowledge  of  a  rate  base.  or.  in 
effect,  the  actual  oast  of  doing  business  of 
th«  per*c«k  supplyiag  the  service.  In  my 
view,  the  Commission  now  cannot  make 
more  than  an  educated  guess  as  to  whether 
an  Individual  rate  or  Mi  entire  rate  structure 
la  "unreasonably  high  or  kyw."  In  my  view. 
a  knowledg*  oC  the  carrier's  cost  at  doing 


business  Is  necessary  to  make  a  Judgment 
under  section  18(b)(5).  and  since  carriers 
in  our  foreign  commerce  are  not  willing  vol- 
untarily to  provide  us  with  this  Information, 
I  believe  we  are  under  an  obligation  to  re- 
quire the  information  by  a  rule  promulgated 
under  sections  31  and  43. 

Now,  an  important  point  to  be  noted  here 
Is  that  the  economic  Justification  which  was 
mentioned  in  my  concurrence  in  the  Iron 
and  Stefl  case  (docket  No.  1114.  "Iron  & 
Steel  Rates,"  Traffic  World,  Dec.  11,  1965, 
p.  138),  wherein  I  first  participated  concern- 
ing the  "disparity"  issue,  set  up  a  guideline 
which,  in  effect,  said  that  when  there  is  a 
rate  disparity  In  a  reciprocal  trade  on  simi- 
lar commodities,  and  when  It  is  shown  un- 
der these  three  criteria  that  the  movement 
of  goods  under  a  higher  rate  has  been  im- 
paired, then,  in  that  situation,  the  carrier 
making  or  quoting  the  rate  must  demon- 
strate that  the  disparate  rate  Is  reasonable. 

There  may  be  many  reasons  to  Justify 
the  existence  of  disparate  rates  and  if  the 
carrier  can  Justify  them,  then  they  would 
not  be  considered  unreasonable  and  would 
then  not  be  In  conflict  with  either  section  15 
or  section  18(b)(5).  Hence,  they  would  be 
lawful. 

In  the  Iron  and  Steel  decision.  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  continued  Investigation  of  dis- 
parate rates  on  ad  hoc  approach  would  result 
In  no  rule  or  guide  to  the  industry  or  to  the 
public.  For  the  Commission  to  continue  to 
look  at  one  commodity  or  even  an  entire 
trade,  would  not  provide  the  needed  solution 
to  the  general  disparate  rate  problem  es- 
pecially since  there  are  indications  that  our 
entire  commerce  la  honeycombed  with  dis- 
parate rates. 

I  felt,  as  I  outlined  In  my  decision  in  No. 
65-45.  commonly  known  as  trade  route  5  In- 
vestigation, that  the  Commission  could  more 
productively  discharge  It*  responsibilities 
and  aid  In  our  foreign  conunerce,  give  cri- 
teria or  guidelines  to  the  Industry  and  at 
the  same  time  shorten  and  render  less  ex- 
pensive our  investigations.  If  we  utilized  our 
authority  under  section  43  and  came  up  with 
either  a  general  rule  or  suggest  legislation, 
which  legislation  I  said  I  thought  was  pre- 
mature, on  how  to  handle  the  disparate  rate 
Issue.  To  continue  to  handle  them  on  an 
individual  case  basis.  In  my  mind,  would  not 
be  fruitful  and  would  be  harasslngly  expen- 
sive to  all  of  the  carriers  and  people  serving 
our  trades.  But  I  feel  that,  by  a  system  of 
cost  accounting,  which  has  proven  very 
worthwhile  In  our  domestic  offshore  trade, 
we  would  be  equipped  with  the  tools  based  on 
the  information  received  from  the  rate  set- 
ter, to  make  the  Judgment  whether  or  not  a 
rate  was  Justified  as  being  fair  and  reason- 
able. 

In  our  domestic  trade  we  have  the  power 
ot  suspension,  which  we  may  Invoke  if  we  do 
not  know  whether  a  proposed  rate  increase  Is 
fair  and  reasonable.  The  Commission  can 
suspend  while  It  investigates  an  Increased 
rate  and  the  act  of  Invoking  a  period  of  sus- 
pension puts  the  onus  or  burden  on  the  rate 
setter,  the  carrier,  to  Justify  the  increased 
rate.  In  our  foreign  trade,  where  there  Is  no 
suspension  authority,  the  carrier  merely  files 
his  rate  Increase  and  the  burden  then  rests 
upon  the  Commission  or  shipper  or  anyone 
who  protests  the  rate,  to  prove  that  the  rate 
Is  unreasonably  high  or  low  to  the  detriment 
of  our  commerce. 

The  shifting  of  this  burden  away  from  the 
rate  quoter  to  my  mind  Is  an  unfair  shifting 
of  the  burden  since  I  am  sure  that  the  person 
setting  or  quoting  the  rate  must  have  the 
Information  upon  which  to  make  the  Judg- 
ment to  increase  the  rate.  Since  the  shipper, 
and  particularly  the  Commission,  cannot  ob- 
tain cost  data  voluntarily  they  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  reasons  or  the  evidence  support- 
ing the  rate  Inrreasea.  It  Is  very  difBcult  to 
proive  that  the  increase  is  unfair  and  unrea- 
sonable without  cost  data.    Under  the  exist- 


ing approach,  the  unKawfulness  of  a  rate  es- 
tablished by  a  shipping  company  Is  very  diffi- 
cult. If  not  impossible,  to  determine. 

I  have  gone  into  some  detail  In  answer  to 
the  first  question,  because  It  was  necessary 
to  indlcat»  that  my  proposal  at  Tulane  Uni- 
versity stemmed  from  thoughts  about  the 
situation  previously  presented  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  need  to  arrive 
at  some  guidelines  based  on  facts  and  exist- 
ing Impetliments  preventing  a  quick  and  in- 
telligent assessment  of  "disparities"  In  our 
trades. 

Question.  Do  you  contemplate  an  account- 
ing system  as  revealing  as  that  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
railroads? 

Answer. -The  type  of  accounting  system,  or 
the  information  required,  would  be  similar, 
as  I  said  before,  to  that  which  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  requires  pursuant  to 
its  existing  General  Order  11  requiring  fil- 
ings by  oommon  carriers  by  water  In  our  off- 
shore domestic  trades.  I  am  convinced  that 
that  system  has  worked  well  for  shippers  and 
carriers  alike  and  has  afforded  the  Conunls- 
slon  a  rate  essential  tool  for  meeting  Its  re- 
sponsibilitiee  under  the  Intercoastal  Ship- 
ping Act  of  1933. 

Question.  Would  you  expect  foreign-flag 
lines  to  report.  In  the  dollar  amounts  aid 
granted  by  their  governments? 

Answer.  No:  I  would  not  expect  foreign- 
flag  lln«s  to  report,  in  detail  dollar  amounts 
of  aid  granted  by  their  governments. 

Question.  If  they,  did  not  do  this,  would 
the  accounting  reflect  such  costs  of  operation 
as  payment  by  the  Dutch  Government  of 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  merchant 
marine  cadets  on  merchant  ships,  or  the  20- 
percent  surcharge  on  the  value  of  Imported 
goods  which  Chile  levies  when  the  goods  are 
not  brought  In  on  ships  flying  the  Chilean 
flag? 

Answer.  I  do  not  believe  that  capital  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  a  common  carrier  by  Its 
government  should  form  the  basis  for  the 
earnings  or  profits  on  that  capital.  Simi- 
larly, I  do  not  believe  that  a  government's 
contribution  to  a  private  carrier's  labor  costs 
should  form  the  basis  for  the  carrier's  profit. 
In  essence,  a  carrier  should  be  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  return  on  his  own  prudent  and 
wisely  managed  contribution  to  his  enter- 
prise. He  would  be  entitled  to  a  profit  on 
his  capital  necessarily  employed  In  his  en- 
deavor. For  example.  If  a  common  carrier  In- 
vests tl  of  capital  and  his  government 
matches  that  with  another  dollar,  the  car- 
rier's allowable  return  should  be  based  on 
his  $1,  not  on  the  total  of  his  and  his  govern- 
ment's Investment.  In  the  same  vein.  If  a 
government  contributes  15  percent  of  the 
carrier's  labor  costs  then  the  costs  properly 
chargeable  against  the  operation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  carrier's  return 
should  be  based  upon  the  carrier's  85-percent 
contribution  to  the  labor  costs  of  operation. 

Question.  How  much  of  such  accounting 
Information  is  at  present  reported  to  either 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  or  the 
Maritime  Administration  by  American-flag 
lines? 

Answer.  I  assume  you  are  asking  exclusive- 
ly about  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  In  a 
position  to  state  precisely  what  accounting 
information  American-flag  operators  file  with 
the  Maritime  Administration,  but  In  the  case 
of  subsidized  operators  I  know  that  It  is  con- 
considerable.  However,  they  file  no  broad  ac- 
counting information  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time C^nunlsslon.  The  Commission,  as  you 
know,  regulates  without  regard  to  flag. 
American-flag  operators  and  foreign-flag  op- 
erators stand  In  the  same  posture  before  the 
Commission  and  under  the  Shipping  Act. 
Whatever  uniform  accounting  system  that 
might  be  adopted  would  apply  to  all  carriers 
subject  to  our  Jurisdiction.  At  the  present 
time  there  Is  a  foreign-flag  carrier  engaged 
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In  our  domestic  offshore  trade.  That  carrier 
is  filing  cost  accounting  data  as  do  all  other 
operators  engaged  In  that  trade. 

Question.  If  the  system  of  unlfwrn  ac- 
counting were  adopted  by  all  flag  lines,  would 
their  own  auditing  be  accepted,  or  would 
auditing  firms  be  employed,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  policing  systems  of  the  shipping  confer- 
ences? 

Answer.  Normally,  we  would  expect  to  ac- 
cept, as  valid,  the  reports  from  the  shipping 
lines.  The  purpose  of  the  uniform  system  is 
to  collect  meaningful  data,  not  to  Impose 
penalties.  I  would  Imagine  that  the  particu- 
lar way  of  reporting  would  be  resolved  In  the 
rulemaking  proceeding. 

Question.  Would  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission,  assuming  data  were  made  avail- 
able under  uniform  accounting,  be  able  to 
use  such  Information  in  establishing  rate 
bases  where  rates  have  been  complained  of  by 
shippers,  or  where  a  rate  investigation  has 
been  instituted  by  the  Federal  Maritime  It- 
self? 

Answer.  Emphatically,  yes.  Assuming  the 
efficacy  of  uniform  accounting  In  the  foreign 
trades,  the  Commission  would  definitely  be 
able  to  use  the  data  to  determine  whether 
rates  are  reasonably  high  or  low  under  sec- 
tion 18(b)  (5)  of  the  Shipping  Act.  How- 
ever, we  would  certainly  not  use  the  Informa- 
tion to  set  or  make  rates  ourselves,  since  we 
feel  that  this  would  Invade  the  managerial 
dlscreUon  of  the  carriers  participating  in  the 
trades. 

Question.  Would  you  use  the  machinery 
of  the  conferences  to  effect  the  returns  un- 
der the  uniform  accounting  system? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  lean  to- 
ward the  negative.  Because  the  require- 
ments for  filing  would  devolve  on  the  in- 
dividual carrier  who  may  operate  In  several 
trades  as  a  member  of  several  different  con- 
ferences, or  may  be  an  Independent  opera- 
tor. I  think  costs  differ  depending  on  the 
prime  source  of  business  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, there  Is  a  difference  between  Japanese, 
British,  and  American  costs.  I  would  not 
want  to  accept  averages,  however  an  average 
might  be  necessary  since  a  conference  rate 
would  probably  ultimately  be  quoted  by 
those  In  the  particular  trade. 

Question.  Would  the  uniform  accounting 
system  take  Into  account  the  movement  to- 
ward diversification,  especially  If  diversifica- 
tion resulted  In  a  most-favored  position 
for  a  producing  company  owned  by  the  ship- 
ping line?  ^ 

Answer.  I  feel  that  a  carrier  offering  or 
engaging  In  common  carriage  cannot  dis- 
criminate as  between  shippers,  whether  one 
of  them  Is  an  affiliate  or  not,  vls-a-vls  any 
other  person.  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act  prohibit  discrimination  or  prefer- 
ential treatment  of  shippers.  The  rate  on 
file  at  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
publUhed,  Is  offered  and  available  to  all  ship- 
pers and  must  be  charged  to  all.  This  prin- 
ciple has  recently  been  firmly  established 
and  reemphaslzed  by  the  Commission  In 
Special  Docket  No.  377.  Ludwig  Mueller  Co 
Inc.  V.  Peralta  Shipping  Corp. 

Question.  Would  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  have  power,  under  section  43 
of  the  1916  act,  to  Impose  penalties  on  car- 
riers who  failed  to  comply  with  the  unUorm 
accounting  system,  or  made  incorrect  re- 
ports? 

Answer.  The  purpose  of  the  system  of  uni- 
form accounts  would  be  to  obtain  meaning- 
ful cost  Information.  The  Commission  Is 
not  primarily  concerned  with  Imposing  pen- 
alties for  failure  to  comply,  although  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  existence  of  penalUes  for 
failure  to  comply  consUtutes  a  strong  reason 
for  compliance.  I  hope  we  would  not  have 
to  use  the  necessary  penalty  provisions  of 
the  act,  but,  under  the  general  tenor  of  the 
act,  I  wotUd  hope  we  would  be  trying  to  ac- 
cumulate data  for  the  benefit  of  all  partlcl- 
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patlng  in  our  foreign  commerce,  rather  than 
obtaining  pecuniary  damages. 

QuesUon.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  react  to  the  idea? 

Answer.  I  do  not  have  any  idea  as  to  the 
reaction  of  Members  of  Congress  to  this  con- 
cept.     I    would    Imagine.    If    they    feel    as 
strongly   as   I  do  that   this   would   aid   the 
Commission    In    its    admlnlstraUon    of    the 
shipping  act  by  requiring  a  carrier  to  Justify 
a  rate — which  I  do  not  think  is  an  unreason- 
able thing  to  ask — the  Members  of  Congress 
would  approve  the  idea.    I  have  no  personal 
knowledge.    I  have  never  discussed  it  with  a 
Member   of    the   Congress    nor    received    an 
opinion  on  this  from  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress.    Section  212(e)   of  the  1936  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  in  effect  authorizes  the  Commls- 
Bion  to  request  legislation  from  the  Congress 
along  desired  lines,  to  meet  a  particular  prob- 
lem.   In  the  Iron  and  Steel  case.  I  said  that  I 
did  not  think  investigating  alleged  rate  dis- 
parities   can    properly    be    done    with    our 
present  tools.     Therefore,  1  said,  we  could 
request  specific  legislaOon.     I  do  not  think 
It  is  called  for  yet,  since  I  would  rather  do  it 
by  general  order  first,  but  the  authority  to 
request    same    reposes    in    the    Commission 
under  the  act.    I  suggest  that  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  existing  power  which  the  Com- 
mission has;   i.e.,  to  cause  a  general   order 
adopting  a  system  of  cost  accounting. 

The  fact  that  our  own  vessels  are  not  car- 
rying substantial  portions  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce— that  commerce  which  plays  such  an 
Important  role  in  a  healxhy  U.S.  economy — 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  we  rely  heavily 
upon  the  tonnage  of  other  nations,  whose 
primary  Interest  is  not  necessarily  the  ad- 
vancement of  VS.  commerce,  is  a  valid 
reason  for  otir  concern  with  the  level  of 
ocean  freight  rates.  Since  our  duty  Is  to 
Insure  that  our  exporters  are  quoted  the  most 
economical  rates,  due  regard  being  had  for 
profitable  carrier  operations,  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  seek  to  know  that  the  rates  quoted 
to  our  shippers  are  Justified  so  that  we  as  a 
nation  can  maintain  otir  place  In  interna- 
tional commerce,  and  can  continue  to  com- 
pete In  the  marketplaces  of  the  world  with 
our  exports? 


fense  Department  purchases  of  pork?  What 
Is  the  Justification  for  trying  to  depress  a 
price  that  is  only  89  percent  of  parity?  Why 
is  the  farmer  being  asked  to  give  up  a  fair 
price  for  his  products.  Just  to  gain  a  small, 
temporary  drop  in  the  cost  of  living? 

Perhaps  it's  because  farm  prices  can  be 
Juggled  by  the  Government  far  more  easily 
than  the  many  other  factors  In  the  cost  of 
living.  It's  difficult  to  control  wages  and 
prices  of  manufactured  goods.  It's  easier  to 
depress  farm  prices  than  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

But  the  results  will  be  only  temporary. 
Tinkering  with  thhe  operaUon  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  does  not  repeal  the 
law.  If  prices  drop,  so  eventually  will 
producUon.  The  resulUng  shortage  will  re- 
sult in  a  new  price  rise  next  year,  and  the 
move  will  have  accomplished  nothing. 

The  Government  attempt  to  depress 
farm  prices  does  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
real  causes  of  inflation.  And  it  U  a  shabby, 
cynical  way  to  treat  the  people  who  have 
made  this  the  best  fed  nation  In  the  world 


Farmer  Not  Responsible  for  High  Cost 
of  Living 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
widespread  resentment  In  Iowa  over  the 
reprehensible  efforts  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  pin  the  blame  on  the 
fanner  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

In  a  recent  editorial,  the  WHO  radio 
and  televisions  stations,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  properly  cautioned  consumers  not 
to  be  fooled  by  this  propaganda.  I  com- 
mend the  excellent  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
TiNKEEiNG  WriH  THE  Law  or  Sxtpplt  and 
Demand 


Consumers  should  not  be  fooled  into  think- 
ing the  farmer  is  responsible  for  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Only  about  37  cents  of  the 
consumer'^^^eod  doUar  goes  to  the  farmer 
And  pork  price8>which  flnaUy  have  reached 
respectable  leveU,  are  at  only  8U  percent  of 
parity  with  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Then  why  has  the  Federal  Government 
tried  to  depress  prices  by  cutting  beck  De- 


Between  Man  and  tbe  Jungle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNESSIX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  "Editorial 
of  the  Air."  which  was  written  by  Mr 
William  Freehoff  and  presented  on  radio 
station  WKPT  In  my  hometown  of 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  on  May  2.  1966. 

The  main  theme  of  the  editorial,  "Re- 
spect for  Law  and  Order."  is  one  that  has 
repeatedly  been  discussed,  and  I  would 
say  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  until  the 
subject  is  fully  exhausted. 

Mr.  Preehoff's  presentation  of  this 
topic  is  excellent,  and  I  think  that,  par- 
ticularly now,  his  analysis  should  be 
read  and  reread  by  us  and  by  aU  of  our 
people,  lest  we  forget  that  our  NaUon  Is 
one  in  which  there  is  "equal  justice  under 
law."  T 

Between  Man  and  the  Jungle 
(By  WUllam  Freehoff) 
All  that  stands  between  man  and  the  Jiin- 
gle.  really,  is  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization. 

And  basic  to  this  civilization  Is  respect  for 
law  and  order. 

Without  that  respect,  clvUlzatlon  degen- 
erates Into  the  kind  of  anarchy  we  have  seen 
In  the  Congo,  at  the  University  of  Mexico 
In  Watts. 

Ironically,  some  religious  organizations 
have  gone  on  record  as  favoring  the  doctrine 
of  civil  disobedience,  a  doctrine  which  at- 
tacks the  very  foundation  of  law. 

Few  civil  disobedience  must  inevitably  lead 
to  criminal  disobedience  and  criminal  dis- 
obedience leads,  of  course,  to  chaos. 

The  seeds  of  this  pernicious  doctrine  have 
been  sown  and  the  results  have  been 
devastating. 

Dlsrepect  for  law  and  order  is  rampant  In 
this  troubled  Republic,  and  attempts  by  Uw 
officers  to  enforce  the  law  U  called— In  some 
places — police  brutality. 

Sargent  Shriver,  head  of  the  antipoverty 
program,  was  recenUy  obliged  to  leave  a 
meeting  of  the  poor  in  Washington  when 
rabble-rousers  took  over  that  convention. 

Indeed,  conditions  have  become  so  bad 
that  John  Dear,  who  Is  clvU  rights  chief  of 
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the  Justice  Department,  bos  come  out  and 
stated  frankly  that  the  time  has  come  to  draw 
the  line  on  protestors  who — In  his  words — 
assume  they  have  the  imllmlted  right  to 
protest  at  any  time  or  place  In  any  way  or 
number. 

But  why  wouldn't  these  people  think 
they  bad  these  so-called  rights?  Haven't 
they  been  told  repeatedly  by  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  others  that  they  do  have 
thU  right? 

Isn't  this  civil  disobedience  carried  to  Its 
logical  and  ultimate  conclusion? 

Many  of  these  protesters  are  poorly  edu- 
cated and  unsophisticated  people  and  can- 
not make  the  subtle  distinctions  In  the  doc- 
trine of  dvll  disobedience,  those  distinctions 
the  defenders  of  the  doctrine  point  to  in 
justlflcatlon. 

By  advocating  dlsrepect  for  the  law — even 
In  the  smallest  degree — some  of  our  clergy- 
men are  actually  creating  a  sort  of  Frank- 
enstein's monster  that  cannot  be  controlled. 

Listen  to  the  words  o<  former  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Charles  A.  Whlttaker : 

He  says:  "If  we  allow  men  to  disobey 
with  impunity  the  laws  they  do  not  like, 
or  to  spurn  the  courts  and  all  constituted 
authority  by  taking  the  law.  or  what  they 
think  ought  to  be  the  law.  into  their  own 
hands,  will  we  not  b*  Inviting  anarchy  and 


And  listen  to  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  In  hU  letter  to  the  UtUe  Christian 
community  at  Rome; 

"Let  evM7  soul  be  subject  unto  the  high- 
est powers.  For  there  Is  no  power  but  of 
Ctod:  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
Ood. 

"Wboaoevw  therefore  reslsteth  the  pow- 
m.  rwlatsth  the  ordinance  of  Ood:  and  they 
that  TtmiMt  shall  receive  to  themselves 
damnation.* 

And  listen  also,  to  the  words  of  the  Apoetle 
Peter  when  he  says:  "Submit  yourself  to 
•very  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 

There  la  no  Justlflcatloa,  In  the  ancient 
law.  or  In  the  words  of  the  prophets  or  in 
the  exhortations  of  the  Apostles,  for  the 
doctrine  ot  dvll  disobedience. 

Think  about  It. 


Fort  Worth  uul  Federal  Govemment  Work 
Hud  ui  Hud  To  Boild  Trade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THB  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  oolleac:ues  an  arti- 
cle from  the  April  Issue  of  the  magazine 
Port  Forth,  official  publication  of  the 
Pwt  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  was  written  by  John  Spraglns,  Jr.. 
manager  of  the  chamber's  research  de- 
partment, and  It  provides  an  Illuminat- 
ing example  of  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  work  hand  In  hand  with  civic 
and  business  leaders  of  Individual  cltlee 
In  the  development  of  International  trade 
that  will  benefit  us  alL 

Singled  out  for  special  credit  In  the 
ttiImWi  described  here  Is  Richard  Elsen- 
mann  ot  the  Bureau  ot  International 
Commerce.    To  him.  bis  colleaguee  In  the 


Department  of  Commerce,  and  to  all  the 
Fort  Worth  civic  and  business  leaders 
who  made  this  mission  such  an  outstand- 
ing success.  I  would  like  to  ofTer  my  sin- 
cere congratulations. 

PO«T  WOBTH  LaUNCHKS  PDUT  CENTRAL  AlUS- 

iCAM  TkAoc  Mission 
(By  John  P.  Spraglns.  Jr.) 

The  nrst  official  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce trade  mission  ever  made  by  a  Port 
Worth  group  •  •  •  and  the  second  ever  to 
emanate  from  Texas,  left  Port  Worth  on 
March  IC  for  a  seven-country  trip  through 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  atz-man  mission,  organized  by  the  Port 
Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce  World  Trade 
Coxmcll.  received  oOclal  sancUon  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  Bureau  of  Interna- 
Uonal  Conunerce.  Port  Worth  thus  Is  the 
second  Texas  dty  to  win  such  a  designa- 
tion. Other  I^Un  American  trade  trips 
from  other  Texas  cities,  such  as  Dallas,  have 
not  enjoyed  official  sanctions,  according  to 
U.S.  Government  offldals. 

This  means  that  the  Port  Worth  group  re- 
ceives direct  U.S.  Government  and  American 
Embassy  assistance  In  setting  up  and  trans- 
acting business  in  each  cotintry  visited,  en- 
joys a  Federal  tax  exemption  on  trip  expense*, 
and  Is  accorded  a  number  of  other  privileges 
not  enjoyed  by  ordinary  trade  excursions. 

In  exchange,  an  offidal  mission  group  has 
certain  obllgaUons.  It  U  restricted  In  size 
(preferably  6  to  8  persona),  It  agrees  not  to 
take  wives  or  husbands  on  the  trip,  it  par- 
Udpates  in  pre  and  poet  mission  briefings, 
and  it  compiles  with  certain  other  Govern- 
ment requirements  such  as  sending  an  ad- 
vance man  Into  the  countries  to  be  visited 
t>y  the  mission. 

Purpose  of  the  Port  Worth  mlaslon  was,  of 
course,  to  sell  products  and  services  of  Port 
Worth  area  firms  to  Central  American  and 
West  Indian  buyers  and  to  learn  of  products 
and  services  available  to  Port  Worth  buyers 
in  those  areas. 

The  mission,  set  to  end  April  6.  visited 
Guatemala  City.  Guatemala:  San  Salvador 
Salvador;  Managua,  Nlcaragxia:  San  Jose! 
Costa  Rica:  Panama  City,  Panama:  Port  of 
Spain.  Trinidad;  and  San  Juan.  PJV 

The  Port  Worth  group  investigated  mar- 
keu  for  livestock  and  poultry  feeds,  printing 
machinery,  refrigeration  and  roadbullding 
equipment,  canning  and  meat-processing 
machinery,  conveyors  and  materials  handling 
equipment.  Industrial  adheslves.  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  Items.  Mission  members  were 
briefed  in  an  all-day  session  prior  to  d«)ar- 
ture.  Conducting  the  briefing  were  Roy 
Oootenburg  and  WUIlam  Rafferty  of  the 
Commerce  Department  in  Washington  Rob- 
ert Turner  and  Harry  Meyen  of  the  south- 
west  regional  offices,  also  partldpated. 

■Theodore  P.  Lange,  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Department  of  the  First  Naaonal 
Bank  of  Port  Worth,  headed  the  mission  As 
vice  chairman  of  the  chamber's  world  trade 
oouncu.  he  U  due  much  of  the  credit  for 
getting  up  such  a  trip.  Credit  also  U  due 
Council  Chairman  A.  M.  Pate.  Jr.  Other 
members,  all  well-known  Port  Worth  busi- 
nessmen, were  Richard  C.  Miller,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Charles  NeedOiam  Refrigerator 
Blanufacturlng.  Inc.:  C.  Edward  Smith  part- 
net  in  the  firm  of  J.  Paul  Smith  Co..  brokers 
and  merchandisers:  H.  3  Landers,  president 
of  Landers  Manufacturing  Co.;  WUUam  P 
Sprinkle,  partner  and  general  manager  of 
McGown  *  Sprinkle,  combination  export 
ni*hagers;  and  ^.  Paul  Thomas.  pr«ldent 
Md  general   manager  of  Thomas   Conveyor 

While  It  wiu  not  be  possible  for  some  time 
yet  to  appraise  fuUy  the  Impact  of  the  first 
Port  Worth  trade  mlmion.  ther«  is  oo  ques- 


tion that  the  potential  for  Port  Worth  trade 
with  Central  America  exists.  This  Is  attested 
to  by  the  parade  of  trade  mission  groups — 
official  and  otherwise — which  are  visiting 
these  same  countries.  I  encountered  three 
such  groups  In  the  month  I  spent  In  Latin 
America,  and  I  know  of  others  that  were 
there. 

Many  of  these  mission  groups  have.  In  my 
opinion,  far  less  to  offer  In  the  way  of  goods 
and  services  than  Port  Worth:  yet.  In  every 
instance,  the  results  of  their  missions  have 
far  exceeded  all  expectations,  U.S.  Embassy 
people  told  me.  In  every  city  and  country 
I  visited.  I  was  assured  by  the  experts  that 
Port  Worth— with  all  it  has  to  offer— will 
definitely  do  business. 

Much  of  Port  Worth's  success  In  Latin 
America — and  that  of  any  American  city 
wanting  to  do  business  there — Is  directly 
dependent  on  the  extremely  high  caliber  of 
the  people  sUffing  our  embassies  and  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce  In  Wash- 
ington. In  all  my  travels  throughout  Latin 
America,  my  most  gratifying  and  rewarding 
experiences  came  from  working  with  these 
experts  whose  dedlcaUon  and  knowledge 
seemed  unlimited. 

One  Government  official  in  particular 
stands  out  In  my  mind.  He  Is  Richard  Elsen- 
mann — project  officer  for  the  Trade  Missions 
Division  of  the  Bureau  with  headquarters  in 
Washington.  Mr.  Blsenmann  was  assigned 
to  the  Port  Worth  mission  once  It  was  deemed 
an  official  mlsaloD  group  by  his  division. 

It  then  became  his  task  to  take  me  In 
tow  and  Into  each  country  to  be  visited  by 
the  mission,  introduce  me  to  the  American 
Embassy  people,  and  then  direct  and  coordi- 
nate our  Joint  efforts  to  develop  contacts  for 
the  Port  Worth  group. 

For  1  entire  month  preceding  the  mission 
Itself,  we  worked  In  the  capital  cities  of  seven 
countries.  When  our  work  was  done,  nearly 
300  appointments  were  to  be  made  from 
American  embassies  few  the  6 -man  group 
scheduled  to  follow  us  from  Fort  Worth  4 
weeks  later.  That  the  Port  Worth  nUsslon 
was  official  In  every  respect  can  be  Judged 
from  Its  tight  schedule  of  appointments  and 
work  load  set  up  by  Sdr.  Elsenmann  and  the 
American  embassies. 

Working  with  Richard  Elsenmann.  who 
was  born  In  Panama  and  knows  Latin  Amer- 
ica like  the  back  of  his  hand,  was  truly  an 
experience  and  an  education.  And.  I  might 
add.  It  was  an  education  administered  by  a 
stern  taskmaster  and  a  hardheaded  former 
Central  American  and  U.S.  businessman. 

Many  Port  Worth  businessmen  naturally 
will  wonder  If  It  Is  difficult  to  do  business  In 
Latin  America.  The  answer  ts:  Not  neces- 
sarily. But.  doing  business  In  any  foreign 
country  Is  not  exactly  like  doing  business  at 
home.  Any  difficulties  that  may  be  encount- 
ered usually  can  be  overcome  readily  with 
the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  experts  in  the 
commercial  attach^  offices  of  our  embassies. 
Regardless  of  the  differences  In  the  way  bus- 
iness Is  transacted  abroad,  many  Port  Worth 
competitors  have  found  how  lucrative  It  Is. 
It  Is  high  time  Port  Worth  found  out. 

There  ts  a  saying  In  foreign  trade  circles 
today:  "trade  or  fade."  Now  that  Port 
Worth  has  become  the  second  city  In  Texas — 
and  so  far  the  largest  In  the  Southwest — to 
venture  out  on  an  official  trade  mission.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  group  which  has  been  pio- 
neering In  Central  America  will  be  greeted 
on  their  return  with  word  of  positive  plan- 
ning for  the  next  official  trade  mission. 

Lest  they  be  disappointed  In  that  respect 
we  have  another  appointment  with  the  Ccwn- 
merce  Department  officials  on  April  1.  Who 
knows?  Maybe  Europe  will  be  Port  Worth's 
next  official  trade  mlsslcMi  destination. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALlrOkNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr,  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Chairman  Charles  S.  Murphy 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  this  past 
week  told  a  distinguished  group  of  trans- 
portation specialists  that  "it  Is  our  job 
at  the  CAB  to  meld  the  public  Interest 
and  private  Interests  to  help  achieve  op- 
timum results  for  both"  in  the  expanding 
air  transportation  industry. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Sympxjsium  In  San  Francisco.  Chair- 
man Murphy  said : 

There  are  countless  ways  the  CAB  can  help 
make  air  transportation  grow  and  we  try 
to  be  constantly  alert  to  discover  new  ones. 

He  told  the  group  that  he  believes  we 
have  a  magic  circle  In  air  transportation 
where  many  things  are  working  together 
for  good. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
scholarly  presentation,  which  follows: 

ExPANDiNO  AiH  Transportation 
(Remarks  of  Charles  8.  Murphy,  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board ) 
I  have  been  asked  to  talk  about  the  growth 
In  air  transportation.  The  first  thing  I  wish 
to  say  Is  that  the  growth  Is  sensational. 
Measured  In  ton  miles,  which  Includes  both 
passengers  and  cargo,  the  volume  of  business 
handled  by  our  U.S.  scheduled  air  carriers 
In  1965  was  23.4  percent  above  1964.  Many 
people  thought  that  this  growth  rate  could 
not  be  sustained,  and  that  we  were  In  effect 
borrowing  from  future  growth.  However, 
the  rate  of  growth  so  far  this  year  Is  even 
faster.  TTie  volume  of  trunkllne  passenger 
traffic  for  March  1966  was  26  percent  higher 
than  for  March  of  last  year. 

When  I  speak  of  air  transportation  here, 
I  am  using  the  term  in  the  sense  that  It 
Is  \iBed  In  the  Federal  Aviation  Act.  For  our 
present  purpoees.  It  will  sxifflce  to  think  of  It 
as  the  airline  business.  The  other  forms  ot 
aviation,  such  as  private  and  corporate  flying 
which  we  usually  speak  of  as  general  avia- 
tion, are  also  growing  extremely  rapidly  and 
have  taken  on  major  Importance.  However, 
It  Is  the  airline  business  that  Is  our  chief 
concern  here  today. 

In  air  transportation  at  the  present  time, 
passenger  business  is  considerably  more  Im- 
portant than  cargo,  with  revenue  from  pas- 
sengers being  almost  10  tlmea  as  large  as 
revenue  from  cargo.  The  rate  of  growth  for 
cargo  business  Is  even  faster  than  for  pas- 
sengers— perhaps  twice  as  fast — and  In  the 
years  ahead  the  volume  of  cargo  may  well 
outstrip  the  passenger  business.  However, 
the  passenger  business  is  so  much  larger  at 
the  present  time  we  tend  to  deal  mainly  In 
passenger  terms,  although  forward  planning 
for  cargo  Is  extremely  Important  and  In  many 
respecU  the  most  challenging. 

Air  transportation  Is  now  by  a  wide  margin 
the  dominant  means  of  moving  persons  by 
common  carriers  between  cities  In  the  United 
States.  It  accounts  for  almost  60  percent  of 
the  total  market.  In  1938,  Its  partlclpaUon 
was  an  Insignificant  2  percent.  This  Is  a 
startling  growth  Indeed— 138  fold— particu- 
larly when  compared  to  the  growth  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole  which  was  slightly  more 
than  threefold  during  this  period.  The  In- 
ternational story  Is  even  more  striking.  Air 
transportation  now  accounts  for  almost  00 
percent  of  all  travel,  up  from  a  scant  5  per- 
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cent  In  1938.  Certainly  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  expansions  In  the  annals  of 
commercial  history. 

What  has  happened  with  respect  to  travel 
In  the  United  States  Is  vividly  Illustrated  by 
this  advertisement  which  appeared  In  one  of 
your  San  Francisco  newspapers  some  3 
months  ago.  This  Is  an  advertisement  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  explaining  why  It 
had  asked  the  California  Public  UUlltles 
Commission  for  permission  to  discontinue 
one  of  Its  great  passenger  trains  between 
San  FYancisco  and  Los  Angeles.  This  train 
was  called  the  Lark,  and  the  advertisement 
Is  headed  "The  Lark:  What  future  Is  there 
for  a  bird  that  can't  fly?"  It  tells  the  story 
so  graphically  that  I  wish  to  quote  from  It  at 
some  length. 

"The  Lark,  Southern  Pacific's  overnight 
streamliner  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  Is  now  averaging  fewer  than  95 
passengers  per  trip. 

"This  Is  less  than  a  single  planeload — at  a 
time  when  air  travel  between  these  cities  Is 
breaking  all  records. 

"As  recently  as  1958,  the  Lark  carried  an 
average  of  224  i)assengers  per  trip.  By  1965. 
this  average  had  dwindled  to  only  94 — a  de- 
crease of  58  percent. 

"What's  behind  this  contlniilng  decline  In 
the  Lark's  patronage? 

"The  most  Important  single  reason  seems 
to  be  that  the  public  has  accepted  Jet  travel 
as  a  way  of  life.  The  great  majority  of  non- 
highway  travelers  between  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles  now  prefer  to  make  the  trip  in 
less  than  1  hour  by  jet  rather  than  overnight 
by  rail.  In  fact,  from  1958  to  1964.  the  totol 
number  of  air  passengers  per  year  between 
these  two  cities  has  grown  from  Just  over  a 
million  to  2,400.000 — an  increase  of  almost 
2"/i  times. 

"These  yearly  Increases  show  why  the  San 
Pranclsco-Los  Angeles  air  corridor  has  be- 
come the  most  heavily  traveled  airline  route 
m  the  world.  Certainly,  they  go  a  long  way 
toward  explaining  where  the  Lark's  passen- 
gers have  gone. 
"It's  too  bad. 

"For  more  than  a  half  a  century  the  Lark 
has  been  a  California  tradition — and  a  model 
of  railroad  Innovation.  It  became  the  West's 
first  complete  train  to  carry  modem  all- 
room  sleeping  cars.  The  luxurious  Lark 
Club  was  the  first  to  offer  truly  elegant 
dining,  lounge,  and  refreshment  service  In  a 
two-car-length  unit  that  permitted  an  unob- 
structed view  from  one  end  to  the  other.  As 
another  Innovation,  the  Ltu-k  even  provided 
a  radio-telephone  from  which  passengers 
could  make  calls  anywhere  In  the  world. 

"All  these  features  of  the  Lark  were  widely 
promoted  and  heavily  advertised,  and  for 
years  this  train  was  a  favorite  with  overnight 
travelers — particularly  business  execuUves 
who  valued  the  hospitality  and  convenience 
of  Its  hotelllke  amenities. 

But  for  all  Its  luxury,  and  tradition,  the 
Lark  has  a  fatal  flaw:  it  doesnt  fly. 

"As  more  and  more  travelers  have  taken  to 
the  air,  the  Lark's  passenger  list  has  steadily 
declined.  And  Its  losses  have  mounted.  In 
the  first  11  months  of  1966.  the  Lark's  deficit 
totaled  $993,683. 

"This  staggering  loss  only  threatens  to  be- 
come worse  as  the  inexorable  trend  to  air 
travel  continues.  And  this  Is  why,  after  re- 
peated efforts  to  reduce  the  Lark's  operating 
costs.  Southern  Pacific  has  now  asked  the 
California  Public  UtUltles  Commission  for 
permission  to  discontinue  this  historic 
train." 

-I  regret  to  see  the  Lark  and  other  famous 
grains  disappearing  from  the  American 
scene  because  I  like  trains  and  the  romance 
associated  with  them.  However.  I  share  the 
view  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  the  trend 
to  air  travel  Is  inexorable. 

The  growth  of  air  transportation  Is  certain 
to  continue  at  a  rapid  pace.  I  would  like 
now  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  a  number  of 
the  reasons  why  this  Is  true. 


The  first  reason  to  expect  continued  rapid 
growth  Is  the  inherent  advantages  of  air 
transportation.  These  are  suggested  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  advertisement.  The  mo«t 
distinctive  advantage,  of  course,  is  speed — 
which  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  convenience, 
but  actually  makes  possible  a  great  deal  of 
travel  which  otherwise  could  not  be  per- 
formed at  all.  For  example,  many  of  us  here 
today  simply  would  not  be  here  If  It  had  not 
been  possible  for  us  to  come  by  air.  As 
more  and  more  people  appreciate  more  fully 
the  wider  scope  which  can  be  given  to  their 
activities  by  air  travel,  the  Increasing  use  of 
air  travel  will  become  more  and  more  firmly 
embedded  as  a  part  of  the  regular  pattern  of 
life  for  us. 

The  benefits  of  speed  are  not  limited  to 
time  saving,  of  course.  They  contribute  very 
materially  to  Increased  creature  comfort.  It 
Is  far  less  tiring  to  travel  a  thousand  mllea 
by  air  in  2  hours  than  It  Is  to  travel  the  same 
thousand  miles  on  the  ground  in  24  to  48 
hours.  These  Inherent  advantages  of  speed 
are  now  backed  up  by  great  reliability  and 
safety.  Over  97  percent  of  aU  scheduled 
flights  by  trunkllne  carriers  In  the  United 
States  were  performed  as  scheduled  last  year 
and  more  than  80  percent  of  them  were  com- 
pleted within  15  minutes  of  the  scheduled 
time.  As  to  safety,  one- statistic  makes  the 
point.  The  fatality  rate  in  domestic  sched- 
uled air  transportation  in  the  United  States 
for  the  period  1961  to  1964  was  about  one- 
sixth  fatality  per  100  million  passenger  miles. 
The  comparable  rate  on  passenger  trains 
was  somewhat  less,  on  buses  slightly  more, 
and  In  other  motor  vehicles  It  was  more  than 
14  times  as  high.  TTjere  Is  no  question  but 
that  air  travel  is  now  here  to  stay  as  the 
backbone  of  our  Intercity  public  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  second  reason  to  expect  continued 
growth  in  air  transportation  Is  continued 
growth  and  Improvement  in  the  economy 
generally.  We  wUl  have  mcwe  people,  and 
almost  surely  they  will  have  more  money. 
Not  only  will  their  total  incomes  be  highw, 
but  the  discretionary  port  of  it  will  be  rela- 
tively greater.  More  people  will  have  more 
money  to  spend  for  nonessential  purposes, 
including  travel.  This  will  be  of  particular 
importance  in  Increasing  the  size  of  the  air 
travel  market  for  vacations  and  other  pleas- 
ure travel. 

Third,  air  transportation  will  be  stimulated 
by  better  flight  equipment.  The  alrUnes 
have  been  moving  rapidly  to  ttirbine-powered 
equipment.  This  translUon  Is  now  more 
than  90  percent  complete,  and  within  2  years 
the  scheduled  airline  service  performed  with 
propeller-drlveh  planes  will  be  very  small  in- 
deed. The  air  carriers  are  moving  ahead 
vigorously  and  boldly  with  their  programs 
for  acquiring  new  equipment.  As  of  the 
flret  of  the  year  they  had  more  than  (3  bil- 
lion on  order  for  deUvery  within  the  next  4 
years — and  there  have  been  additional  orden 
since  then,  including  Pan  Am's  order  of  $600 
million  for  Jiimbo  Jets.  This  equipment  could 
be  enough  to  double  the  carriers'  capacity. 
The  new  planes  provide  better  service  and 
attract  a  substanOal  amount  of  new  busi- 
ness just  because  people  prefer  to  ride  on 
them.  In  addition,  they  make  possible  more 
schedules  and  faster  service;  which  have  a 
strong  traffic  passenger-generating  effect 

A  fourth  factor  which  will  Increase  air 
travel  will  be  the  level  of  p>as8enger  fares. 
While  the  level  of  fares  wiu  necessarily  be 
controlled  by  future  developments,  it  la  al- 
most certain  that  they  will  conUnue  to  de- 
cUne  in  relation  to  prices  in  the  rest  of  the 
economy,  and  reasonably  certain  that  they 
will  conUnue  to  decline  in  absolute  amounts. 
This  Is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
new  flight  equipment  has  lower  per  seet- 
mlle  operaUng  costs;  traffic  growth  increase* 
load  factors,  which  means  that  costs  can  be 
spread  among  more  passengers,  and  among 
other  factors,  the  Civil  Aeronairtlcs  Board 
can  be  counted  on  to  perform  its  statutory 
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m«n«1i>t«  to  ae«  that  *lr  transportation  U 
prorlded  »t  ttm  lowest  oo*t  consistent  wttb 
tb«  fumistUng  of  tb«  serrtce.  I  suppose  I 
hardly  need  to  add  tbat  lower  fares  will  gen- 
erate additional  business — altbough  there 
are  sharp  differences  of  opinion  about  the 
degree  of  elasticity. 

A  fifth  reason  for  expecting  continued 
growth  In  air  transportation  is  the  kind  of 
management  which  our  airlines  have.  If 
they  won't  be  offended.  I  might  refer  to  them 
aa  "go-go"  management.  They  are  able, 
knowledgeable,  and  highly  skilled  with  re- 
spect to  their  Industry.  They  are  forward 
looking  and  venturesoms  In  a  responalbls 
sort  of  way.  and  best  of  all  they  are,  It  seems 
to  me.  Imbued  with  a  very  considerable 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  public  as  well 
as  to  their  own  companies.  There  is  little 
likelihood  oT  this  Industry  getUng  to  b« 
stodgy  with  Ita  current  generation  of 
managers. 

The  sixth  and  final  reason  I  will  mention 
tor  expecting  growth  in  air  transportation  Is 
the  ClTll  Aeronautics  Board  and  lu  statutory 
mandate.  The  CAB  ts  unusual  among  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  In  that  Is  Is  enjoined 
by  statute  to  promote  air  transportation  aa 
well  as  to  regulate  it.  I  might  say  that  we 
at  the  Board  relish  this  part  of  ow  task. 
I  am  becoming  Increasingly  convinced  that 
It  U  the  most  Important  part  of  our  task.  At 
any  rate,  we  consider  that  our  responsibility 
U  not  merely  to  watch  air  transportation 
grow,  but  to  help  make  it  grow. 

How  can  the  CAB  help  make  air  transporta- 
tloa  grow?  There  are  oountlen  v^ra.  and 
we  try  to  be  constantly  alwt  to  dUco^n-  new 
ones.  But  the  most  basic  ways  are  t(r<^zer- 
dae  our  regulatory  functions  with  reep^tt 
to  rates  and  fares,  and  with  respect  to  routed 
or  economic  operating  authority  for  air  car- 
riers, Ln  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
growth.  Our  touchstone,  of  course,  Is  the 
public  Interest.  That  Is  our  special  re- 
sponslblltty  and  our  paraznount  concern. 
And  It  Is  our  Job  to  meld  the  public  Interest 
,and  private  interests  to  help  achieve  optl- 
'mum  results  for  both. 

I  hope  that  In  the  years  to  come  students 
of  Oovemnient  and  economics  will  be  able  to 
look  (Ml  the  economic  regulation  and  promo- 
tion provided  under  the  Federal  Avtstlon  Act 
aa  a  aucceaaful  example  of  the  pragmatic 
genius  ot  the  American  system.  I  hope  they 
will  flad  this  to  b«  a  case  where  private  en- 
tarpriaa — tempered  with  Just  enough  Oovern- 
memt  re^ulaUon,  but  not  too  much — has  pro- 
vided the  greateet  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber. And  I  hope  that  they  will  find  that  the 
Civil  Aeronautloa  Board  performed  Its  pro- 
motional reeponslblimes  well  enough  to 
a  substantial  contrtbutloo  to  the  de- 
it  and  acblevements  of  our  air  trans- 
portatkjo  system. 

I  sometimes  say  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
nam  have  a  kind  oif  magic  circle  In  air  trans- 
portatlon  where  many  things  are  working  to- 
gether for  good.  Trafllo  grows,  and  that 
makes  It  possible  for  the  carrlere  to  Improve 
their  service.  The  Improved  serrlce  In  turn 
stimulates  additional  traffic  growth.  This 
provides  better  earnings  to  Improve  flight 
equipment.  The  new  flight  equipment 
makes  possible  even  better  earnings.  Good 
earnings  by  the  carriers  make  tt  poestble  to 
reduce  tares.  Lower  faree — within  reaaon 
ttiat  1»— Increase  traffic  and,  hopefully.  In- 
erisei  aamlnga.  I  talked  about  that  at 
■cxne  length  in  ttie  panel  discussion  this 
morning  and  will  not  dweU  on  It  her*.  Fl* 
nally.  this  happy  state  of  affairs  makes  It 
easier  for  the  Induatry  and  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  Uve  together  and  work  together, 
and  that  In  turn  can  lead  to  further  Im- 
proTement.  I  don't  know  how  long  we  can 
keep  all  these  tblngs  working  togetlur  so 
well,  but  It  Is  a  most  exdUng  chaUenga 

While  aU  theee  faetore  will  work  together 
to  assure  growth  In  air  traDsportatlon,  none 
or  us  can  be  sure  Just  bow  fast  that  growtb 


will  be — probably  somewhere   between   sen- 
sational aind  fantastic. 

A  good  many  groups  need  to  have  the 
best  possible  answer  to  this  queetlon.  and  are 
doing  their  best  to  forecast  traffic  growth — 
carrier  by  carrier  In  some  cases  and  industry 
wide  In  other*.  This  Includes  the  CAB.  for 
It  Is  important  to  us  to  know  what  the  future 
holds  In  this  reepect.  I  hope  that  our  own 
forecasting  work  wUl  be  greatly  Improved, 
and  that  we  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  Im- 
prove the  techniques  In  this  field. 

There  Is  one  thing  that  aU  forecasts  of  air 
traffic  increases  appear  to  have  In  common— 
they  appear  to  become  obsolete  very  quickly. 
About  a  year  ago.  when  I  came  to  the  CAB. 
the  optimists  were  talking  about  an  annual 
growth  rate  of  15  percent  for  passengers  and 
ao  percent  for  cargo.  Now  the  conservatives 
are  using  these  numbers  and  the  optimists 
are  having  to  stake  out  new  ground. 

I  have  seen  recenUy  that  lATA  Is  fore- 
casting that  North  Atlantic  trafllc  will  double 
In  5  years  and  triple  In  10.  That  appears  to 
me  to  t>e  In  the  realm  of  reason  for  that 
market  and  for  other  foreign  markets  and 
the  domestic  market  as  well.  No  matter 
what  the  forecasters  forecast,  I  hope  we  can 
upeet  them  by  doing  even  better. 
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Soviet  RecoiTBiMS  Need  for  Competition 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NCW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  In  the  New  York  TimfeB  of  Thurs- 
day. May  5,  about  the  visit  of  Soviet 
physicist.  Prof.  Pyotr  L.  Kapltza.  to  Brit- 
ain emphasizes  that  even  In  the  Soviet 
Union  they  recognize  the  need  for  the 
very  things  that  have  made  America 
great;  such  as  competition  and  a  free 
economy. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  article  In  full  in 
order  to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
one  paragraph. 

There  should  be  some  competition.  Com- 
petition stimulates  the  best  creative  and 
besto  research. 

The  article  follows: 
KAPrrza  Orrxaa  Wmv   Pkacs  Plak  in  Fixst 

BamsH  Varp  StNcs   1934 — Sovtrr  Phtsi- 

cier.  71.  Calls  Foa  Teaob  or  Was  Scikntistb 

ANO  No  UoBX  Sscarrs 

(By  Dana  Adams  Schmidt) 

LONDOK.  May  4. — ^Pro*.  Pyotr  L.  Kapltza,  on 
his  first  visit  to  Britain  since  Stalin  pre- 
vented him  from  retximlng  to  his  laboratory 
at  Cambridge  In  1934,  suggested  today  as  his 
formula  for  peace  an  International  "exchange 
of  scientists  from  military  Institutions." 

"Then  there  would  be  no  more  secrets."  he 
obeerved  with  a  puckish  smile,  adding  that 
he  supposed  It  would  not  come  to  pass  "for 
some  time,  you  know.* 

The  71 -year-old  physicist,  speaking  at  a 
Royal  Society  news  conference,  offered  his 
Idea  as  though  it  were  a  Joke.  That  typified 
the  light  spirit  that  surrounds  the  senti- 
mental return  to  Britain,  the  scene  ot  his 
first  triumphs,  ot  the  man  who  has  become 
the  great  Uberal  ot  Soviet  science. 

Thirty-two  years  ago  he  was  a  luminary  o* 
British  science.  A  czarlst  general's  son,  he 
came  to  Britain  when  be  was  37  years  old  and 
became  the  collaborator  of  Lord  Rutherford, 
the  man  who  split  the  atom.    He  did  bis  re- 


search In  a  teO.OOO  laboratory  specially  built 
for  him  by  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  elected 
a  regular  member  of  the  society,  the  first  for- 
eigner so  honored  in  200  years. 

KrPT    MOICE    BT    STALIN 

For  several  years  Professor  Kapltza  had 
leen  returning  each  year  to  Moscow  to  visit 
as  aging  mother.  Then,  in  October  1934, 
he  went  to  Moscow  once  more  and  did  not 
return.  Sulin  held  him  and  insisted  he 
work  for  Soviet  science. 

According  to  information  received  by  Brit- 
ish scientifits.  Professor  Kapltza  refused 
after  World  War  n  to  turn  his  talents  to  the 
task  of  making  the  Soviet  Union's  first 
atomic  bomb  and  was  removed  from  his  lab- 
oratory for  about  10  years.  After  Stalin's 
death  he  was  restored  to  good  favor  as  chief 
of  the  Institute  of  Physical  Problems  and  be- 
came Soviet  science's  advocate  of  creative 
effort.  He  wrote  early  this  year  that  Soviet 
basic  research  sciences  were  behind  those 
of  the  United  States  and  that  the  gap  was 
widening. 

Today,  however.  Professor  Kapltza  said 
that  In  the  realm  of  space  research  "I  think 
we  are  still  a  lutle  bit  ahead  of  the  United 
States."  And  he  said  this  lead  had  been 
achieved  wltli  less  expenditure  in  money  and 
scientific  manpower. 

Asked  whether  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
pool  United  States  and  Soviet  efforts  In 
space  research,  he  replied  that  when  talking 
of  collaboration  "you  must  take  each  case 
on  Its  merits,"  and  added: 

"There  should  be  some  competition.  Com- 
petition stimulates  the  beet  creative  and 
basic  research." 

He  was  asked  how  he  would  Justify  the 
effort  that  is  being  put  into  getting  men  to 
the  moon.  In  reply  he  asked,  "How  do  you 
Justify  the  war  In  Vietnam?" 

havx  and  have-nots  ■ 

He  noted  with  satisfaction  that  "little  has 
changed"  In  the  realm  of  basic  science  in  the 
laboratories  of  Cambridge,  which  he  has  re- 
visited during  the  last  few  days.  He  re- 
gretted the  "brain  drain"  from  Britain  to 
the  United  States.  Russia,  he  contended, 
was  in  a  more  difficult  f>ositlon.  "because  we 
have  nobody  to  drain." 

Professor  Kapltza  was  asked  at  one  point 
whether  he  bad  felt  scltntlflcally  "isolated" 
when  he  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1934.  It  was  a  "romantic  question,"  he  said, 
and  left  it  at  that. 

The  professor,  here  as  a  guest  of  the  Royal 
Society,  will  return  to  Moecow  In  about  3 
weeks.  Some  of  bis  British  hosts  regard 
his  presence  here  as  indicative  of  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  In  the  Soviet  Union 
since  Stalin's  death. 
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Urban  Mass  Transit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
New  Yorit  Times  contained  a  very  in- 
teresting editorial  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  mass  trans- 
portation program.  One  can  hardly 
doubt  the  success  and  contribution  which 
this  program  Is  registering,  despite  the 
fact  that,  in  comparis<»i  with  need  and 
the  transport  crisis  itself,  the  funds  are 
still  Insufficient  and  inequitably  dis- 
tributed. 


While  this  is  ti-ue,  the  bill  recently 
approved  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
represents  considerable  progress. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  which  Is 
as  follows: 

Lonc-Range  M.\ss  TRANsrr 

The  success  of  the  Federal  urban  mass 
transportation  program  these  past  2  years 
Is  bringing  Justified  demands  that  it  be 
greatly  expanded.  Governor  Rockefeller's 
suggestion  to  this  effect  won  warm  support 
from  four  other  Governors  of  Middle  Atlantic 
States  at  the .  recant  Trenton  meeting. 
Similar  tribute  for  the  program  has  come 
from  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  has  voted  to  continue  it  on 
a  long-range  basis,  with  an  appropriation 
almost  double  that  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  action  accurately  evaluates  an 
investment  that  has  proved  timely  and 
richly  rewarding. 

The  program's  most  striking  accomplish- 
ment is  the  contract  Just  signed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rall- 
rotid  for  the  establishment  next  year  of 
hourly  train  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington  In  new  high-speed  electric  cars 
that  win  make  the  run  in  less  than  3  hours. 
This  will  make  the  train  trip  competitive 
with  air  travel,  when  allowance  is  made  for 
time  spent  between  the  business  districts  of 
the  two  cities  and  their  airports.  It  will  be 
faster  than  automobile  travel. 

If  the  result  is  a  return  to  the  rails  of  a 
major  part  of  the  traffic  lost  in  recent  years 
to  planes  and  automobiles  It  will  be  a  boon 
to  travelers  between  this  city  and  the  Capi- 
tal. Airways  and  highways  between  the  two 
are  badly  overcrowded.  A  shift  In  traffic  pat- 
terns might  delay  for  several  years  the  need 
for  a  costly  new  Jet  airport  in  the  metropoli- 
tan area.  The  Government  hopes  to  extend 
the  high-speed  rail  progrEim  to  Boston,  but 
the  condition  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
roadbed  may  force  a  go-slow  policy  on  that 
innovation. 

The  New  Haven's  commuter  service  Is  also 
being  carried  on  with  financial  help  from 
the  Federal  mass-transit  program.  This  help 
has  now  been  extended  until  the  end  of  the 
year;  by  then  New  York  State  and  Connecti- 
cut should  have  worked  out  with  the  merged 
Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  an  agree- 
ment that  wlU  keep  the  commuter  trains 
running  permanently  with  new  and  im- 
proved equipment. 

These  are  among  the  benefits  already  de- 
rived from  a  Federal  program  that  has  in- 
volved an  expenditure  of  only  $90  million  a 
year — a  pittance  compared  with  the  more 
than  $4  billion  It  Is  spending  in  1966  to  build 
and  maintain  highways,  and  the  nearly  $1 
billion  It  Is  spending  on  airways  and  air- 
ports. The  House  committee's  decision  to 
increase  the  Federal  expenditure  for  urban 
mass  transit  from  the  $95  million  requested 
by  the  administration  to  $175  million — and 
to  place  It  on  a  continuing  basis — is  In  the 
right  direction.  The  only  question  is 
whether  It  goes  far  enough  even  now. 


Let's  Face  Facts  About  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  htr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
that  the  time  has  come  to  speak  out 
bluntly  about  Inflation  and  the  terrible 


dangers  it  poses  for  our  economy.  Last 
year,  I  warned'the  House  that  we  were 
facing  a  real  danger  of  creeping  inflation. 
At  that  time,  I  urged  that  prudent  action 
be  taken  to  cope  with  the  situation; 
little  was  done.  Now  the  creep  has  be- 
come a  brisk  walk,  and  I  fear  that  this 
in  turn  will  become  a  disastrous  gallop 
unless  responsible  action  is  taken. 

Today's  vote  by  the  House  was  neither 
prudent  nor  responsible.  It  passed  the 
$10.5  billion  Labor-Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  appropriation  bill  by  a  vote 
of  354  to  27.  I  voted  against  final  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  I  voted  for  a  5  percent 
across-the-board  cut.  1  voted  for  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  back  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Why?  Quite  simply,  because  I  feel 
it  was  an  inflationary  bill,  given  our  pres- 
ent economic  conditions,  even  though  it 
contained  many  programs  valuable  to  our 
society.  Because  the  bill  as  it  emerged 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
an  additional  $1.2  billion  added  to  it,  over 
and  above  the  President's  original  budget 
request.  Because  the  1966  national  in- 
come budget  Edready  has  a  deficit  of  $2.2 
billion,  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling 
accurately  by  Just  how  many  billions  the 
budget  will  be  out  of  balance  in  1967. 
Because  I  agree  with  the  Appropriations 
Committee  chairman,  Congressman 
Mahon.  who  remarked  in  yesterday's 
debate : 

We  have  been  saying  that  we  are  against 
inflation  and  against  a  tax  increase.  But  the 
prevailing  votes  on  this  bill  seem  to  Indicate 
otherwise. 

The  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
chaiiman  are  accurate.  In  a  period  of 
inflation,  it  is  inexcusable  to  take  the 
easy  route  of  expediency;  the  stakes  are 
simply  too  high.  To  stop  inflation,  you 
either  cut  appropriations  and  exercise 
budgetary  restraint  or  you  raise  taxes  to 
overcome  the  deficit.  I  fear  the  Congress 
has  been  taking  the  easy — and  danger- 
ous— route.  Repeatedly,  the  Congress 
has  chosen  to  talk  about  the  dangers  of 
inflation  and  then  to  vote  to  Increase 
appropriations,  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  any  need  for  a  further  tax  in- 
crease. I  simply  cannot  accept  this 
point  of  view. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility with  which  we  are  faced. 
We  can  either  continue  the  sound  and 
vigorous  growth  of  an  ecdncwny  free  from 
inflation,  or  we  can  hurl  the  Nation  into 
the  boom-smd-bust  cycle  which  proved  so 
disastrous  in  the  depression. 

Remember  what  happened  frcwn  1960 
to  1965:  The  greatest  uninterrupted 
peacetime  expansion  of  any  economy  in 
history.  Look  at  the  figures,  all  of  which 
are  put  in  1958  constant  dollar  terms  to 
insure  consistency.  Since  1960.  our 
gross  national  product — the  total  of  all 
goods  and  services  produced  in  the  coim- 
try— has  Increased  from  $487  billion  to 
over  $633  billion,  an  increase  of  $146 
billion  in  a  little  over  5  years.  By  way 
of  contrast,  this  5 -year  increase  equals 
the  size  of  our  entire  economy  in  the  mld- 
1930's.  Other  figures  are  equally  strik- 
ing. Per  capita  disposal  Inccnne — that  Is, 
income  after  payment  of  taxes — ^has  In- 
creased 28  percent  In  a  lltUe  over  5  years, 


from  $1,883  to  $2,260  at  present.  Weekly 
wages,  farm  Income,  corporate  profits, 
and  business  investment  are  all  at  new 
highs.  On  t<^  of  this,  our  economic 
growth  has  enabled  us  to  finance  the 
start  of  vitally  important  programs  to 
remove  inequality  and  develop  our 
society. 

By  contrast,  let  us  look  at  the  evidence 
of  inflation  In  recent  months.  The 
wholesale  price  index  is  up  nearly  4  per- 
cent over  a  year  ago.  At  present  the  cost 
of  Uving  Is  rising  at  a  rate  of  around 
5>/2  percent.  This  is  well  over  the  3.2 
rate  judged  acceptable  by  the  adminis- 
tration. AU  these  price  Increases  mean 
that  each  dollar  earned  by  each  pefson 
in  America  buys  less.  In  the  long  run 
a  general  Inflation  could  spell  disaster. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  passage  of  this 
inflated  bill  reflects  the  attitude  of  the 
Congress:  Spending  will  continue  to  go 
up  when  local  or  special  interests  are 
Involved.  But  this  attitude  cannot  de- 
termine our  economic  policy.  We  In  the 
Congress  must  accept  the  responsibility 
to  face  the  facts.  If  spending  continues 
to  go  up,  we  must  consider  raising  taxes 
to  stop  inflation. 

Some  months  ago,  I  made  a  suggestion 
that  suspension  of  the  7-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  which  was  used  in 
the  early  1960's  as  a  stimulant  to  the 
economy  might  offer  a  useful  way  to 
control  inflation.  I  proposed  that  fhis 
tax  credit  be  suspended  for  1  year,  on 
a  graduated  basE^hlch  favors  small 
businesses  but  whicli^also  controls  some 
of  the  pressures  Which  are  pushing  the 
inflation  along.  I  Intend  to  introduce 
such  a  bill  shortly,  in  order  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  debate— debate  not  only  over 
the  speciflc  provisions  of  the  bill,  but 
also  over  the  entire  Issue  of  responsibility 
In  our  Nation's  flnances.  If  by  Its  in- 
troduction. Congress  is  led  to  a  thought- 
ful and  resp>onsible  consideration  of  the 
Issues,  much  will  have  been  acomplished. 
I  feel  strongly  that  a  tax  Increase  is 
not  as  desirable  as  balancing  the  budget 
through  limiting  expenditures.  But  If 
the  Congress  feels — as  it  appears  to  feel 
at  present — that  expenditures  cannot  be 
reduced  below  prudent  levels,  then  it 
must  be  brought  to  realize  that  a  tax  in- 
crease is  the  only  other  alternative 
means  of  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 
And  a  balanced  budget  Is  the  only  real 
means  of  preventing  an  inflation  that 
could  wipe  out  all  the  progress  so  re- 
cently made.  If  the  Congress  decides  to 
spend  more.  In  a  period  of  Inflation,  it 
must  also  realize  that  a  tax  increase  is 
the  only  means  of  Increasing  the  income 
to  finance  the  expenditures. 

In  the  end,  the  issue  comes  down  to  a 
very  simple  question;  Are  we  responsible 
and  levelheaded  enough  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  avoid  the  boom  and  bust 
cycle  which  led  to  the  depression  which 
so  many  of  us  remember  with  so  much 
pain.  The  Congress  must  not  avoid  Its 
respcmsibllities.  Continuing  to  sjjend 
more  and  more  in  the  face  of  an  Inflation, 
without  an  offsetting  tax  Increase,  will 
most  certainly  bring  us  to  boom  and  then 
quickly  to  bust.  I  l)elleve  this  cycle  must 
be  avoided,  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
have  the  wisdom  to  face  the  facts 
squarely. 
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ESTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

n*  THK  HOnSS  OF  REPRKSENTATIVE3 

Wednesday .  Man  4. 1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
progressive  rlae  In  the  cost  of  living  ia 
cause  for  concern  among  thl^  Nation's 
wage  earners,  housewives  and  those  elder 
citizens  dependent  on  pensions,  savings 
and  other  forms  of  flxed  Incomes.  While 
charges  and  countercharges  are  ex- 
changed as  to  responsibility  for  this  In- 
flattonary  trend,  the  average  citizen,  not 
being  extensively  trained  In  economics, 
is  understandably  perplexed  regarding 
Its  cause.  Consequently,  the  views  of 
Dr.  W.  Allen  Wallls.  president  of  the 
University  of  Rochester.  N.Y.,  and  form- 
erly dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago's 
Oraduate  School  of  Business,  are  worthy 
of  consideration.  Dr.  'Wallls.  who  is  cer- 
tainly more  qualified  In  this  field  than 
the  average  taxpayer,  places  the  blame 
for  inflation  briefly  and  bluntly: 

Inflation  c»n  be  generated  only  by  the 
OoTernment. 

As  the  issue  of  inflation  is  a  very  timely 
one,  I  Include  the  item.  "Government 
Draws  Blame  for  Inflation"  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  April  2.  1966,  in  the 

COMGRKSSIONAL  RXCORO : 

CtovnNMENT  DmAWs  Blamc  rem  Inixation — 
OuiDEUMKS  Called  I.JTn.s  Hnt.r 

WABBtNOTOir.  April  1. — W.  Allen  Wailla, 
president  of  the  University  of  Rocheeter. 
W.T..  •aserted  here  today  tliat  only  Govern- 
ment can  cauae  or  prevent  Inflation  and  said 
that  wage-price  guidelines,  whether  they  are 
met  oc  not.  can  do  nothing  to  maintain  the 
dollar's  purchasing  power. 

Wallla.  a  former  dean  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Oraduate  School  of  Business,  crltl- 
ctaed  the  guidelines  at  a  symposium  on  busl- 
neas-government  relations  sponsored  by  the 
Amsrtcan  Bankers  Association. 

"Inflation  can  be  generated  only  by  the 
Government,"  he  said.  "Business  Arms, 
labor  unions,  or  consimiers  with*  excfislve 
market  power  can  do  nuuiy  objectionable 
tbUtgs  that  are  contrazy  to  tfae  public  inter- 
•st:  but  one  objectionable  thing  they  cannot 
do  la  to  cause  inflation — or,  for  that  matter, 
prevent  It." 

VKKB  OKowra  contcoi. 

The  only  way  to  achieve  the  price  stability, 
said  Wallls.  Is  to  control  the  rate  of  growth 
In  th«  stock  of  money  and  credit. 

"If  effective  demand  exceeds  the  supply  of 
foods  and  services,  the  Oovernment  can  best 
mry*  the  public  interest  by  not  attempting 
to  Intarfere  with  the  rlsa  in  the  level  of 
wages  and  prlcea  that  Is  then  lne\'itable. "  he 
saw.  The  consequences  of  such  intervention 
or  "guidance.'"  he  said,  will  be  to  lower  the 
economy's  efllclency  and  cause  Inequities  and 
injustice. 

WaUls  also  questioned  as  "shoddy.  sUp- 
■tafOd,  and  contrived"  the  economic  analysis 
bahlnd  the  wage-pnce  guidelines  as  speUed 
out  In  the  1966  Annual  Report  of  the  Picsl-  ' 
dent's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers..  In  con- 
trast, the  1963  report,  in  which  the  Ont  such 
guidelines  were  handed  down,  was  a  re- 
spectable piece  of  work,  he  said. 

Similar  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  eco- 
nomic analysts  lats  In  tl>a  Bsenhower  ad- 
ministration, said  Wallts.  tempts  on*  to 
formulate  a  law  something  Uks  this: 


"Tha  profeaslooal  standanls  and  oon- 
sclencea  of  an  administration's  economists 
decay  exponentially  with  the  length  of  time 
In  oOce." 

Like  the  wage-prloe  guidelines,  those  aimed 
at  solving  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
have  little  chance  of  success,  the  economist 
said. 

"It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  guide- 
lines will  enable  us  to  balance  our  Inter- 
national accoiuits  even  In  a  nominal  book- 
keeping sense,"  he  said.  There  may  be  some 
Improvement  in  the  short  run  "in  the  longer 
run,  the  return  flow  is  bound  to  decline  and 
thus  to  affect  adversely  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments," he  said. 

At  an  earlier  session,  Oeorge  J.  SUglery, 
Walgreen  professor  of  American  Institutions 
at  the  University  of  Clilcago.  questioned  the 
"Impressionistic"  manner  In  which  economic 
policies  are  devised  with  little  effort  to  in- 
vestigate their  precise  effects. 

"The  divlsloa  of  economic  functions  be- 
tween the  State  and  private  enterprise  is 
now  based  upon  the  most  general  thinking 
and  wishing."  Stlgler  said.  "In  this  age  of 
vast  data,  superb  computers,  powerful  sta- 
tistical techniques  and  usually  adequate  eco- 
nomic theory,  we  discuss  and  formulate  and 
administer  economic  policies  with  no  more 
sclenttflc  Intelligence  than  the  17th  century 
would  utilize. •• 


The  OepredatioBt  of  the  Golden  Eagle 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1966 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  golden 
eagle,  which  has  now  been  established 
as  a  No.  1  predator  of  young  sheep, 
goats,  fawns,  turkeys,  and  other  wild- 
life in  the  Southwest,  continues  to 
enjoy  protection  against  control.  Live- 
stock owners  and  game  conseirvationlsts 
are  no  longer  allowed  to  effectively  de- 
fend against  the  depredations  of  this 
predator.  That  is  due  to  a  regulation  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  who,  unilateral- 
ly and  without  any  action  to  that  effect 
by  the  Congress,  prohibited  the  use  of 
airplanes  as  a  means  of  defense  against 
the  depredations.  Since  the  airplane  Is 
the  only  means  yet  discovered  to  cope 
with  the  problem,  it  follows  that  livestock 
owners  and  conservationists  find  their 
hands  tied. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  a  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
Tommy  Henderson,  a  high  school  student 
of  Kerrville,  Tex.  This  speech  was  used 
by  this  young  man  In  a  State  speaking 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Feature  Farm- 
ers of  America,  In  which  he  was  a  final- 
ist. The  remarks,  which  contain  many 
documented  faurts.  is  an  able  and  con- 
vincing discussion  of  the  golden  eagle 
menace.  It  follows: 
Thx  Dxpsadations  or  thx  Ooloen  Eaclb 
The  golden  eagle  U  a  stirring  sight, 
whether  he  is  circling  above  the  face  of  a 
sheer  clUT  in  the  Rockies  or  above  a  small 
band  of  ewes  and  lambs  here  In  Texas.  One 
or  the  largest  of  all  birds,  the  golden  eagle 
U  strong  and  swUt  In  night;  with  keen  slgbt; 
a  sharp,  hooked  beak;  and  long  powvful 
talons  with  which  to  grasp  and  tear  iu  prey. 


So  strong  and  bold  la  this  great  bird  that 
It  will  swoop  down  upon  a  stag,  and  has  even 
known  to  attack  a  wolf;  however,  usually 
he  preys  upon  helpless  small  animals. 

Tlie  feelings  he  stirs  In  the  breasts  of  men 
are  quite  varied.  A  member  of  Audubon 
Society  sees  the  eagle  only  as  a  large  beau- 
tiful, harmless  bird  that  should  be  strictly 
protected  because  of  the  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  rancher  looks 
at  the  eagle  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
He  does  not  see  the  beauty  and  harmlessness 
of  the  bird,  but  the  annual  destruction  of 
hundreds  of  lambs,  kids,  and  fawns. 

The  feelings  of  the  two  groups  can  be  Il- 
lustrated by  their  attitudes  toward  the  use 
of  the  airplane  In  •ontrolUng  the  golden 
eagle.  The  conservntionlBto  feel  that  the 
airplane  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of 
control  as  allowable  means  seem  to  be  suffl- 
clent.  Since  the  habitat  of  the  golden  eagle 
Is  In  the  roughest,  most  remote  parts  of  the 
State,  the  ranchers'  only  effective  protection 
Is  control  from  airplanes. 

There  are  many,  many  Instances  which 
have  been  observed  by  ranchers  which  would 
serve  as  sufficient  evidence  that  the  control 
of  the  golden  eagle  Is  essential.  In  the  next 
few  moments  I  will  attempt  to  present  only 
a  few  of  these  instances.  For  example,  one 
rancher  reports  that  of  900  kids  bom,  only 
46  escaped  alive. 

Another  rancher  near  Alpine  said  that 
the  eagles  decimated  his  kid  crop  from  900 
to  90.  The  golden  eagle  moves  Into  Texas 
In  November  and  generally  stays  through 
March,  then  moves  back  to  Mexico  or  else- 
where. This  movement  coincides  with  the 
lambing  and  kidding  seasons  In  Texas.  A 
Real  County  rancher  relates  that  he  loses 
one-third  to  one-half  of  his  kid  crop  to 
eagles  each  season.  Another  rancher  told  of 
flnding  nine  lambs  dead  within  a  12S-yard 
area  with  only  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver 
eaten  and  the  remains  left  to  waste.  C.  R. 
Pursard  of  Del  Rio  once  watched  a  golden 
eagle  dive  to  the  ground,  pick  up  a  young 
Spanish  goat  and  carry  it  to  a  ledge  to  eat. 
Pursard  remarked.  "It  Is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see 
an  old  nanny  with  Just  two  horns  trying  to 
fight  off  an  eagle." 

Carroll  W.  Hinds,  another  Del  Rio  ranch- 
man, has  seen  eagles  attack  and  kill  sheep, 
goats,  and  deer.  He  does  not  want  to  exter- 
minate the  golden  eagle,  but  he  feels  there 
are  many  areas  where  eagles  cause  less  trou- 
ble than  In  this  one.  He  estimated  th^t  one 
eagle  will  kill  150  lambs  per  season. 

Bill  Cotter,  a  Port  Davis  rancher,  reports 
that  early  one  morning  recently,  he  saw  two 
golden  eagles  on  the  ground  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  breakfast  on  a  newborn  calf.  He 
drove  his  pickup  at  one  of  the  birds  and 
managed  to  kill  It  before  It  could  take  off. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  alert  cows  that  had 
formed  a  circle  around  the  calf,  he  would 
probably  have  been  too  late. 

In  case  you  think  that  Just  because  you 
live  In  a  city  this  problem  does  not  concern 
you.  listen  to  thU:  On  October  20.  1962.  a 
golden  eagle  swooped  down  upon  a  mild- 
mannered  city  puppy  in  a  residential  section 
of  Chicago.  The  dog  wheeled,  tore  for  cover, 
and  almost  made  It,  but  the  giant  bird  at- 
tacked and  dug  Its  sharp  claws  Into  the  dogs 
back.  A  passing  policeman  and  the  dog's 
owner  fought  the  eagle  off  with  a  broom. 

CotUd  you  stand  and  watch  an  eagle  swoop 
down  upon  a  soft -eyed  little  doe  fawn  and 
feel  nothing  but  sheer  Joy  and  admiration  in 
your  heart  for  this  "noble  bird?"  Would 
you  dance  and  leap  In  a  frenzy  of  delight  at 
the  sight  of  an  eagle  slowly  rising  from  the 
ground  with  a  day-old  lamb,  bleating  and 
struggling  frantlcauy  In  the  grasp  of  those 
mighty  talons  while  the  ewe  runs  along  be- 
neath, calling  and  searching  for  her  offspring? 
These  reports  definitely  Imply  a  need  for 
control  of  the  golden  eagle  In  certain  sec- 
Uons  of  the  SUte   and   Nation.     Since   the 
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eagle  stays  In  such  rough,  remote  areas,  the 
only  effective  control  the  rancher  has  Is 
killing  from  airplanes.  However,  on  Jan- 
uary 25.  1963,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  placed  the  restrictions  on  the 
bill  concerning  golden  eagles  that  airplanes 
and  poison  could  not  be  used  as  means  of 
control.  This  was  a  shattering  blow  to  all 
sheep  and  goat  producers  In  southwestern 
Texas,  as  well  tu  to  anyone  Interested  In  the 
conservation  and  management  of  deer  and 
wild  turkeys  In  our  areas.  Kerr  County 
Rancher  Dan  Auld.  Representative  W.  R. 
PoAGE.%f  Waco,  and  Representative  O.  C. 
FisKEB.  of  San  Angelo,  have  been  the  three 
most  important  opponents  of  this  control 
bill.  A  number  of  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive articles  written  by  local  rancher  Bob 
Ramsey  concerning  this  problem  have  been 
published  in  various  magazines,  newspaper, 
and  other  publications. 

Summing  up  the  feelings  of  ranchmen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  from  the  con- 
servationists. Fisher  concluded:  "The  air- 
plane Is  positively  the  only  way  livestock 
raisers  can  protect  themselves  against  the 
ravages  of  their  No.  1  predator  of  the  South- 
west— the  deadly  golden  eagles.  By  an  act 
of  the  Secretary  of  Interior — not  by  any  act 
of  Congress — It  has  been  niade  a  criminal 
offense  for  a  man  to  defend  his  herd  against 
this  notorious  predator.  His  hands  are 
tied." 

In  a  debate  In  the  Texas  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, representative  J.  Collier  Adams,  of 
Lubbock,  asked  Representative  James  Nu. 
gent,  of  Kerrvllle,  "Isn't  the  golden  eagle  the 
national  bird  of  Mexico?'* 

"I  only  know."  Nugent  replied,  "it  Is  the 
national  predator  of  west  Texas." 

A  report  made  by  several  men  from  the 
Department  of  Interior  stated:  (1)  the  In- 
vestigators are  unanimous  In  their  belief  that 
properly  regulated  aircraft  conUol  U  the 
most  selective,  effective,  and  humane  method 
of  eagle  control;  (2)  nothing  was  developed 
to  Indicate  that  killing  eagles  from  air- 
panes  Is  ever  done  for  spwrt;  (3)  there  Is  rela- 
tively no  danger  of  killing  bald  eagles  by 
mistake  because  pl^ts  have  become  expert 
In  distinguishing  young  bold  eagles  from 
matvire  golden  eagles  and  there  are  very  few 
bald  eagles  In  the  areas  where  the  problem  Is 
most  serious;  and  (4)  there  Is  little  danger 
of  the  golden  eagle's  becoming  extinct,  one 
of  the  greatest  arguments  of  the  conserva- 
tionists, becaiise  of  the  large  numbers  that 
migrate  to  Mexico  or  elsewhere  where  they 
are  completely  protected. 

As  shown  by  these  reports,  the  eagle  Is  not 
Just  a  harmless,  beautiful  bird  but  actually  a 
menace  to  our  food  supply.  We  agree  that 
the  golden  eagle  should  not  be  exterminated 
but  only  kept  In  check  where  the  need  arises. 
We  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  continued  loss 
of  our  livestock  and  wildlife.  We  must  be 
allowed  to  control  this  predator  which 
threatens  our  very  livelihood. 


Oakland  Coanty't  Attack  on  the 
Tra£Bc  Toll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2. 1966 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  recent  concern  by  Congress 
over  the  question  of  auto  safety,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  aU-out  attack  on  thla 
problem  in  my  congressional  district. 


In  the  May  edition  of  American  Coimty 
Government,  an  article  entiltled  "Oak- 
land County's  Attack  on  the  TrafBc  Toll." 
outlines  the  steps  that  this  county  la 
taking  to  cut  the  number  of  deaths,  in- 
juries, and  auto  accidents  which  have 
been  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  first  phase  of  this  plan  Is  com- 
pleted and  the  action  phase  Is  ready  to 
start.  I  think  the  results  of  these  studies 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation  In  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

Oakland  Countt's  Attack  on  the 

Traffic    Ton. 

(By  Bruc«  M.  Madsen) 

The  motto  on  the  20-foot  bcuiner  above  the 
head  table  appeared  ambitious,  if  not  some- 
what boastful,  to  a  numl)er  of  the  gueets 
who  attended  a  traffic  safety  "kickoff  lunch- 
eon- last  April  at  Michigan's  Oakland 
University. 

It  read:  "Oakland  County:  The  Traffic 
Saiety  Model  for  America." 

Over  150  prominent  citizens  and  public 
officials  attended  the  luncheon — a  slzseble 
majority  of  the  202  Individuals  who  have 
answered  "Tes"  to  an  appeal  to  help  combat 
the  splraling  traffic  toll  in  this  country  of 
nearly  800,000. 

The  plan  for  meeting  Oakland  Ooimty's 
traffic  problems  and  needs,  as  outlined  by  the 
luncheon  speakers,  was  unique.  It  was — 
and  still  is — ambitious.  But  if  the  high  level 
of  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  was  pres- 
ent throughout  the  now  completed  first 
phase  of  this  program  can  be  used  as  an  in- 
dlctator  of  what  will  follow,  the  motto  will 
appropriately  describe  the  role  of  Oakland's 
demonstration  project  in  traffic  accident 
prevention. 

To  begin  with,  an  IntAslve  study  ot  the 
county's  present  accident  prevention  ac- 
tivities was  undertaken  JolnUy  by  citizens 
and  officials  as  a  preliminary  step  to  action. 

The  program  grew  out  of  an  exploratcsy 
meeting  which  Durward  B.  Vamer,  chancel- 
lor of  Oakland  University,  called  in  January 
of  last  year.  County  and  local  officials,  pub- 
lishers, and  prominent  leaders  of  business 
and  Industry  were  told  that  limited  funds 
were  available,  through  Oakland  University's 
Mott  Center  few  Community  Affairs,  to  study 
some  of  the  county's  more  crucial  Issues. 

WE'VX  LOST   SOMXONI 

"We've  lost  a  member  ot  our  University 
staff  ard  one  of  our  students  in  separate 
traffic  accidents  in  recent  weeks,"  Chancel- 
lor Varner  explained.  "A  nvmiber  of  our 
University  'family'  have  been  seriously  In- 
jured. These  saddening  experiences,  plus 
the  reports  of  accidents  which  reach  us  daily 
through  newspaper,  radio,  and  television, 
have  prompted  this  meeting.  We.  at  the  uni- 
versity, would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  if  the 
problem  Is  as  serious  as  It  appears  to  be,  and 
whether  the  university,  through  its  Mott 
center,  can  help  In  any  way." 

A  summary  of  Oakland  County's  trafllc  ac- 
cident situation  had  been  prepared  by  rep- 
resentatives of  Michigan  State  University's 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center.  Gordon 
Sheehe,  director  of  the  center,  reported  that 
Oakland  County's  traffic  accident  experience 
Is  far  worse  than  most  people  realize.  Two 
Items  from  his  report  reveal  just  how  serious 
the  problem  was: 

Two  hundred  and  two  persons  were  killed 
In  traffic  accidents  in  the  county  in  1964 — 
the  highest  number  ever  recorded  for  Oak- 
land County. 

While  traffic  deaths  throughout  the  State 
climbed  almost  35  percent  In  1963  and  1904, 
Oakland  Coimty'a  deaths,  during  the  some 
pwlod  were  up  approximately  70  percent — 
almost  double  the  State's  increase. 

To  provide  assurance  that  all  prevention 
efforU   would   be   directed   to   the   county's 


specific  needs,  it  was  agreed  that  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  present  level  of  ac- 
cident prevention  activities  should  be  under- 
vention  activities  should  be  undertaken  cm 
a  first  step. 

The  group  concluded  that  a  good  deal  of 
public  understanding  and  support  would  be 
necessary  later  on,  when  the  time  would 
come  to  Implement  recommendations.  For 
this  reason,  the  members  decided  that  the 
study  process — or  phase  I— should  Involve 
many  citizen  leaders  working  In  concert  with 
public  officials.  The  inclusion  of  non- 
officials  contributed  substantially  to  citizen 
understanding  of  the  situation. 

Sheehe  offered  the  assistance  of  the  cen- 
ter's professional  staff,  each  of  whom  Is  a 
specialist  in  a  particular  area  of  traffic  acci- 
dent prevention.  In  addition,  he  assigned 
a  staff  member  to  work  full  time  as  study 
director  for  the  period  of  the  study.  i 

Oakland  University's  Mott  Center  provided 
a<lmlnlstratlve  and  clerical  services  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Initial  grant. 

James  O.  Wright,  president  of  Federal- 
Mogul  Corp..  was  named  chairman  of  the 
organization  established  to  conduct  the 
study.  Serving  with  him  as  cochalrm^n  of 
the  Oakland  County  Traffic  Safety  Commit- 
tee, as  it  was  named,  were  Delos  Hamlin, 
chairman  of  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors, and  Chancellor  Varner.  An  Impres- 
sive list  of  top-echelon  people,  representing 
every  facet  of  the  county's  social,  govern- 
mental, political,  and  economic  strata,  made 
up  the  organization's  S3 -man  board  of 
directors. 

Some  250  letters  asking  for  help  were  sent 
to  the  citizens  and  officials  who,  as  one  par- 
ticipant put  it,  stand  tallest  In  the  com- 
munity— those  who  have  a  reputation  for 
getting  things  done. 

The  total  membership  of  the  committee. 
Including  board  members,  was  divided  Into 
seven  study  groups;  each  was  assigned  to 
explore  a  separate  functional  area  of  traffic; 

I.  Tr^c  records. 

II.  Police  traffic  supervision. 

III.  Traffic  courts  and  prosecution, 
rv.  Traffic  engineering. 

V.  Saiety  and  driver  education. 

VI.  Public  information   and  organization. 

VII.  Public  opinion  survey.  , 

DETAILED    8TT7DIXS    IIAOX  *'■ 

A  particularly  Important  feature  of  phase 
I  was  the  series  of  detailed  study  guides 
wlilch  each  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Center 
staff  member  prepared  for  the  study  group 
to  which  he  was  assigned.  Using  these  guides, 
study  groups  I  through  V  were  able  to  de- 
termine— and  document — how  well  local 
officials  were  doing  In  their  traffic  accident 
prevention  efforts  and  what  more  needed  to 
be  done. 

TTie  oosts  of  mailings,  preparation  of  study 
materials,  clerical  help,  and  the  travel  and 
subsistence  of  technical  davlsers  (whose, 
time  was  donated),  exceeded  the  Mott  Cen- 
ter's budget  for  this  program.  Additional 
funds  which  were  necessary  to  complete 
phase  I  were  donated  by  Chrysler  Corp.. 
General  Motors,  Ford  Motor  Co..  and  the 
Izuurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety. 

The  mission  of  groups  I  through  V  was 
completed  in  just  over  60  days.  The  members 
of  study  group  VI,  public  information  and 
organization,  asked  for  a  delayed  deadline 
for  their  final  report  so  they  might  pinpoint 
recommendations  more  specifically  to  the 
real  needs  of  Oakland  County  as  identifled  by 
the  other  study  groups. 

Study  group  vn  distributed  approximately  v 
45.000  public  opinion  poll  questionnaires  lo  y 
learn  what  Oakland  County  citizens  think 
should  be  done  about  the  traffic  problems. 
About  13.000  returns  were  received.  Unex- 
pected demands  upon  the  computer  which 
was  made  available  to  speed  up  the  process- 
ing of  the  responses  Ironically  resulted  in 
a  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  final  sum- 
mary report  of  recommendations. 
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On  November  83.  19«5,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors DQet  to  consider  and  pass  upon  the  92 
specific  reoommendaUoQs  for  traffic  Improve- 
ment which  were  outlined  In  the  121-pafre  re- 
port. "Plans  for  Phase  n."  the  action  phase, 
were  also  developed  and  approved  by  the 
board  ait  this  meeting. 

THREE    MAJOR    COCRSES 

After  the  board  had  reviewed  all  93  recom- 
mendations. It  outlined  3  major  courses  of 
action  for  phase  n : 

1.  Immediate  action  to  bring  about  Im- 
provements In  the  performance  of  official 
traffic  activities  throughout  the  county  and 
to  provide  foe  better  coordination  of  the 
traffic  programs  of  officials. 

2.  A  continuing  program  of  public  educa- 
tion to  create  an  awareness  of  the  serious 
nature  of  the  county's  traffic  accident  situa- 
tion and  to  develop  support  for  the  needs  of 
local  crfBciala. 

3.  The  creation  of  a  permanent,  profes- 
sionally staffed  citizen  accident  prevention 
organization  to  meet  the  first  two  broadly 
stated  needs. 

Three  action  committees  have  now  been 
established  to  carry  out  phase  II. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  observe  the 
number  of  Improvements  for  which  the 
study  activity  alone  has  been  responsible — 
even  before  the  "action"  or  "operations" 
phases  have  been  fully  activated.  The  pub- 
licity given  this  program  by  the  news  media 
has  helped  to  show  county  residents  jtist 
how  serious  Oakland  County's  traffic  prob- 
lem actually  Is.  One  agency  has  Instituted 
an  Improved  traffic  records  system;  a  com- 
mittee of  traffic  court  judges  has  been 
formed:  a  county  driver  safety  school  Is  now 
In  the  planning  stages:  organizational 
changes  have  been  made  In  one  agency  to 
Improve  Its  traffic  engineering  operations. 

In  a  public  acknowledgement  of  the  work 
of  those  responsible  for  the  study.  Chairman 
Wright  said.  "Never  has  an  area  started  upon 
a  program  of  traffic  Improvemeflt  with  such 
a  sound,  detailed  blueprint  for  action.  The 
way  ahead  for  our  next  phase  Is  clear." 


Self-Rctp«ct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missow 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Warner 
*  Swasey  Co.  has  Inserted  a  number  of 
ads  recently.  In  national  publications, 
whose  primary  purpose  is  not  so  much 
connected  with  the  products  they  sell,  as 
It  is  to  the  system  of  government  and 
fre^  enterprise  which  makes  It  possible 
for  thousands  of  American  firms  to  con- 
tribute to  the  econonayv 

In  this  day  of  Great  Society  programs 
designed  to  discourage  the  "do-it-your- 
self" philosophy,  and  substitute  the 
"let  Uncle  Sam  do  It"  philosophy,  these 
commentaries  are  well  worth  reflecting 
upon. 

'  One  such  public  service  advertisement 
follows : 

I  Didn't  Hav«  a  Vi«t  Happt  CHnj>Hooo. 

Errm 
But  nobody  worried  very  much  about  It.  I 
guess — cutting  lawns,  shoveling  snow,  run- 
ning errands,  delivering  packages  for  10  cents. 
selling  newspaper*,  doing  bousecleanlng  for 
my  mother,  and  going  to  school.    I  passed  my 


grades,  too;  If  I  hadn't.  I'd  have  had  the  hide 
strapped  off  me. 

No  one  concerned  himself  about  my  amuse- 
ments, either.  What  fun  we  had.  we  made. 
But  If  we  did  any  damage  like  breaking  a 
window  In  a  ball  game,  we  paid  for  It  by 
working  It  out. 

We  never  heard  these  modem  phrases  like 
"standard  of  living."  "subsistence  level." 
"minimum  requirements."  Our  standard  of 
living  was  whatever  my  father  (and  after 
I  was  about  12.  my  father  and  I)  earned.  I 
don't  suppose  people  "understood"  me  and  If 
I  h3(L  said  so.  my  mother  would  have  asked. 
"Why  should  they?  "  And  certainly  no  one 
ever  gave  a  thought  to  my  "problems."  They 
were  my  mine,  weren't  they?  Mine  to  solve. 
Why  should  I  expect  anyone  else  to  bother? 

If  my  father  was  laid  off,  we  stopped 
spending  on  anything  but  food,  and  a  lot 
less  of  that.  My  dad  spent  every  waking 
hour  looking  for  work — any  work.  We  lived 
on  savings  and  when  they  were  gone,  we 
moved  In  with  relatives.  If  there  had  been 
no  relatives,  when  every  penny  and  every 
salable  asset  was  gone,  we  would  have  gone 
to  the  only  place  left — the  county  poor 
house — but  that  would  have  been  an  admis- 
sion that  we  couldnt  take  care  of  ourselves. 

You'll  notice  In  this  true  story  of  a  typical 
American  family  of  a  few  ^ears  back,  I'm  not 
talking  about  privileges  nor  happiness.  I 
guess  we  didn't  have  much.  But  we  had 
something  that  was  Infinitely  more  Impor- 
tant. Infinitely  more  rewarding — we  had  self- 
respect,  because  whatever  we  had.  however 
little  It  was,  we  earned.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  why  America  Is  the  strong  Nation  It 
Is  today — and  It  will  stay  strong  only  as 
long  Eis  there  are  enough  Americans  more  In- 
terested In  earning  than  getting. 

Amen. 


George  Norris,  Lawyer,  Dies  at  81 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

OF  massacrusetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1966 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  our  Con- 
stitution could  be  condensed  to  its  most 
important  principles,  certainly,  the  en- 
forclable  freedom  of  speech,  Including 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  would  be  in- 
cluded high  on  the  list. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  a  man  who  had 
worked  quietly  all  of  his  professional  life 
died  at  Hlngham.  Mass.  For  over  40 
years  George  Norris  guided  the  reporters 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  libel  matters. 
By  constantly  asking  "Can  you  prove  it?" 
he  strengthened  the  Ideals  of  Adolph 
Ochs  in  having  a  newspaper  search  for 
the  facts  and  print  the  truth.  While  his 
main  guidance  came  before  the  stories 
were  printed,  he  also  helped  In  the  de- 
fense of  libel  suits  in  using  truth  as  a  de- 
fense. He  was  so  effective  that  In  his 
time  of  over  40  years,  the  New  York 
Times  paid  only  $40,000  In  libel  matters. 

Mr.  Norris  was  carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion set  by  his  father  who  had  worked  for 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  As  business 
manager  of  the  New  York  Times,  his 
father,  the  late  John  Norris.  helped  make 
profitable  a  paper  devoted  to  printing 
the  truth.  Later,  as  a  special  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Newsi>aper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  his  father  helped 
I)ersuade  Congress  to  reduce  the  tarlir 


on  Imported  newsprint  from  Canada, 
thus  making  possible  the  widest  circula- 
tion of  newspapers  devoted  to  the  search 
for  truth. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
obituary  of  Mr.  Norris  from  the  May  4. 
1966.  edition  of  the  New  York  Times  in 
the  Record: 
Georck    Noiuus,     Lawtkr.     81.     Dies — Libel 

KxPERT  AND  Counsel  or  the  Times  Retired 

IN  1950 

George  Norris.  a  former  lawyer  ^nd  libel 
expert  for  the  New  York  Times,  died  yester- 
day In  Hlngham.  Mass..  after  a  long  illness. 
He  had  been  visiting  his  daughter  there.  His 
age  was  81  and  his  home  was  at  24  Donnellan 
Road.  Scaradale.  N.Y. 

For  several  years  before  Mr.  Norris  retired 
as  a  legal  counsel  for  the  New  York  Times, 
which  was  on  July  1.  1959.  a  longtime  col- 
league on  the  news  staff  would  say  to  him 
as  he  approached:  "I  was  off  that  day." 

It  was  a  Joke  he  liked  to  tell  on  himself. 
The  reason  for  the  remark  was  that  Mr.  Nor- 
ris handled  libel  cases  for  the  Times  during 
,hls  43-year  association,  and  no  editor  or  re- 
porter cared  to  admit  responsibility  for  a 
story  that  had  resulted  in  a  suit  for  libel. 

This  disinclination  to  have  a  record  mar- 
red by  a  libel  action,  however,  made  his  work 
of  defen-se  much  easier.  Mr.  Norris  said,  be- 
cause the  reporter  responsible  was  always 
willing  to  work  hard  to  prove  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  no  case. 

In  an  article  he  wrote  for  Times  Talk, 
the  Mew  York  Times  shop  magazine. 
Mr.  Norris  recalled  some  of  the  libel  actions 
he  had  worked  on  and  some  of  the  methods 
he  had  used.  One  was  to  Investigate  thor- 
oughly the  personal  history  of  the  suer.  It 
was  surprising,  he  wrote,  how  many  were 
found  to  have  had  shady  pasts,  making  hol- 
low their  claims  that  the  Times  had  held 
them  up  to  ridicule. 

ADVICE    FOR    COMPLAINANTS 

He  ended  his  article  with  this  advice: 

"After  35  years  on  the  defending  end  of 
libel  sxUU  my  advice  to  prospective  plaintiffs 
Is — don't  bring  your  linen  suit  to  court  un- 
less It's  completely  spotless." 

Mr.  Norris  also  recalled  In  the  same  article 
that  It  was  the  policy  of  The  New  York  Times 
never  to  attempt  to  settle  a  Ubel  action  out 
of  court.  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  pubUsher  for  39 
years,  "held  that  neither  the  plaintiff  nor  the 
Times  could  fairly  assess  the  real  value  of 
the  damage  to  the  plaintiff  and,  therefore,  a 
Jury  would  have  to  decide,"  Mr.  Norris  said 
"This  attitude  eventually  dissuaded  lawyers 
from  taking  libel  suits  on  a  contingency 
basis.  Other  newspapers  followed  the  Ochs 
policy." 

Mr.  Norris  was  a  second-generation  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Times.  His  father. 
John,  was  business  manager  of  the  paper 
from  1898  to  1908. 

Mr.  Norris'  own  employment  began  on 
July  17.  1916.  He  was  Just  shy  of  complet- 
ing 43  years  on  the  paper  when  he  retired 
In  1059.  Until  1965  he  still  kept  an  office  In 
the  main  building  at  229  West  43d  Street 
and  frequently  came  In  from  his  Scarsdale 
home  to  clear  up  some  item  that  had  been 
pending  when  he  left,  or  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  stockholders. 

HUNDRED  NEEDIEST  CASES 

One  thing  that  continued  to  Interest  him 
after  his  retirement  was  his  work  with  the 
Hundred  Neediest  Cases,  the  annual  appeal  at 
the  Christmas  season  for  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  leading  charitable  or- 
ganizations of  the  city.  It  was  begun  by 
Mr.  Ochs  In  1912.  Mr.  Norris  handled  for 
the  newspaper  the  legal  matters  that  arose 
from  trust  funds  set  up  for  the  neediest  cases 
and  bequests  made  each  year.  The  trust 
fund  now  total  more  than  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Nc»Tl8  also  unofficially  represented  the 
Times  on  the  board  of  the  Broadway  Assocl- 
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atlon,  a  group  of  business  and  professional 
men  whose  offices  were  on  the  street  and  who 
attempted  to  maintain  some  coherence  In 
traffic  and  architecture  and  business  charac- 
ter. He  was  secretary  of  the  association  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Norris'  legal  work  at  the  Times  was 
not  his  sole  work.  He  had  maintained  law 
offices  at  115  Broadway. 

He  was  bom  June  28,  1884,  In  Philadelphia. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there 
and  In  New  York  City.  He  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  In  1907  and  from  Columbia 
Law  School  In  1910. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  P. 
Norris:  a  son,  George  Jr.  of  Washington;  the 
daughter,  Mrs.  Betty  W.  Worcester,  and  seven 
grandchildren. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  private. 


Father  Dan:  Our  One-Maii  Alliance  for 
Protest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OP   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  2  days  both  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  Washington  Star  have 
printed  feature  articles  on  the  work  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  McLellan,  an  American 
MaryknoU  missionary  priest  stationed  in 
Peru,  who  has  become  almost  a  living 
legend  as  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
moters of  the  principle  of  self-help  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  entire  imder- 
developed  world. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  special  study  mission 
to  Latin  America  last  November,  I  had 
a  chance  to  talk  personally  with  Father 
Dan  McLellan  during  our  visit  to  Peru. 

I  was  deeply  Impressed  with  Father 
Dan's  many  accomplishments,  particu- 
larly In  the  field  of  organizing  a  nation- 
wide network  of  local  credit  union  coop- 
erative and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions— thus  enabling  the  economically 
underprivileged  classes  in  Peru,  for  the 
first  time,  to  begin  the  slow  process  of 
overcoming  the  tremendous  handicap  of 
centuries  of  poverty  and  lack  of 
opportunity. 

Padre  Dan,  as  the  Peruvians  call  him, 
expresses  his  philosophy  this  way: 

Man  is  neither  pure  spirit  nor  pure  matter, 
but  a  mixture  of  both.  These  people  are 
laden  with  economic  problems.  Their  pov- 
erty deprives  them  of  the  time  and  peacs 
of  mind  necessary  to  draw  closer  to  God.  If 
we  can  help  them  to  raise  themselves  from 
their  own  misery,  God  has  a  chance  to  reach 
them. 

Because  of  the  exemplary  work  that 
Father  Dan  has  been  able  to  accomplish, 
and  because  of  the  wide  public  Interest 
in  his  successful  economic  development 
techniques,  under  imanlmoua  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  these  two  fine 
articles  from  the  Washington  press  In 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 


[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.).Po6t,  May  8, 

1966] 
Savings     Institdtions     Benefit     Peritvian 

Poor  :  Missiokabt  Botlds  Credit  Network 
(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Lima. — The  room  has  all  the  abundance  of 
dark  wood  and  rich  leather  that  one  expect 
to  find  In  a  bank  president's  office.  But  the 
man  behind  the  president's  desk  is  a  most 
unlikely  banker. 

His  balding  Irish  mug  of  a  face  looks  more 
like  that  of  the  prize  fighter  he  once  was. 
His  syntax  in  both  English  and  Spanish  is 
reminiscent  of  Casey  Stengel.  And,  most 
startling  of  all,  he  wears  a  clerical   collar. 

He  Is  the  Rev.  Daniel  McLellan.  MM.,  a 
50-year-old  MaryknoU  missionary  whose 
larger-than-life  career  has  earned  him  the 
flamboyant  If  somewhat  Inaccxirate  title  of 
"the  loanshark  priest."  Here  in  Peru,  he 
probably  stands  slightly  behind  the  beloved 
John  P.  Kennedy  but  ahead  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  the  list  of  well-known  North 
Americans. 

financial  pioneer 

As  was  inevitable  in  the  case  of  a  priest 
who  turned  from  theolpgy  to  banking. 
Father  McLellan 's  activities  have  excited  Just 
about  every  emotion  except  neutrality.  But, 
his  supporters  and  foes  all  agree,  he  Is  a  bona- 
flde  financial  pioneer  whose  Influence  has 
been  felt  from  the  boardrooms  of  Lima's 
biggest  banks  of  the  windiest  crags  of  the 
Andes. 

Specifically,  Padre  Dan,  as  the  Peruvians 
call  him,  was  the  almost  slnglehanded  orig- 
inator of  Peru's  credit  union  system  and  one 
of  the  principal  spark  plugs  behind  its  net- 
work of  savings  and  loan  associations.  More 
recently,  he  has  been  the  first  money  man 
In  Peru  to  get  Into  the  cooperative  housing 
field  and  has  Just  pioneered  the  first  program 
here  of  group  life  Insurance  for  savings  and 
loan  depositors. 

Today,  thanks  largely  to  Father  McLellan's 
efforts.  Peru  boasts  the  most  advanced  credit 
union  and  savings  and  loan  systems  In  Latin 
America.  The  McLellan-lnsplred  Peruvian 
Federation  of  Credit  Unions  composed  of  535 
regional  unions,  can  muster  a  combined 
membership  of  218,638  members  whose  de- 
posits total  around  (24  mlllioiL  And  Lima's 
El  Pueblo  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
where  Father  McLellan  holds  down  the  pres- 
ident's chair,  has  18,600  depositors  whose 
savings  add  up  to  $8.5  million. 

EL    PUEBLO    5    TEAKS    OLD 

These  figures  might  sound  like  relatively 
small  potatoes  In  the  big  business  worlds 
of  the  Unllied  States  or  Europe.  But  they 
are  nothing  short  of  remarkable  when  one 
considers  that  13  yean  ago  a  credit  union 
In  the  modmi  sense  did  not  exist  In  Peru 
and  that  EI  Pueblo,  which  opened  Its  doors 
5  years  ago  as  one  of  the  first  two  Peruvian 
savings  and  loan  associations.  Is  today  only 
1  of  10  such  organizations  In  the  i.tm^  area. 

It  was  precisely  this  lack  of  developed 
flxiancial  Institutions  that  a  decade  ago 
turned  Dan  McLellan  toward  his  unique  form 
of  miaslonary  work.  When  asked  why  « 
prtesrt  should  become  a  banker,  he  says  sim- 
ply: "You  can't  do  a  very  good  Job  of  saving 
a  man's  soul  If  you're  going  to  leave  his  body 
In  heU." 

To  Father  McLellan,  the  real  measure  of 
his  myriad  financial  enterprises  Is  not  their 
size  and  scope  but  their  social  byproducts — 
"the  number  of  lives  we  can  prolong,  tlie 
number  ot  people  we  can  put  Into  decent 
homes,  th«  number  of  poor  people  we  can 
turn  Into  ce4>ltallflts  with  a  credit  rating. 

SOdAL   EFTXCTS    WIDESPREAD 

Those  Who  would  seek  to  take  this  measure 
can  find  tbe  evidences  In  every  corner  o* 


Peru.  Perhaps  the  most  fitting  place  to  be- 
gin the  search  is  several  hundred  mUes  from 
Lima  In  the  ancient  town  of  Puno  on  the 
Inhospitable  shores  of  Lake  Tltlcaca  2Vi 
miles  up  In  the  Andes. 

It  was  there  16  years  ago  that  the  saga  of 
Dan  McLellan  had  Its  beginnings.  Into  that 
rartfled  air  where  white  men  must  fight  for 
every  breath  came  Father  McLellan.  then 
34  years  old  and  charged  by  his  MaryknoU 
superiors  with  restoring  the  religious  faith 
of   Puno's   impoverished   Indians. 

Behind  him  were  a  working-class  boyhood 
In  Denver,  a  brief  fling  at  the  prize  ring 
before  he  decided  on  a  clerical  vocation,  the 
years  in  the  MaryknoU  Seminary  in  suburban 
New  York  and  a  stint  in  the  order's  Hawaiian 
missions. 

"None  of  It  had  prepared  me  for  the  pov- 
erty I  ran  Into  in  Puno."  he  says  In  retro- 
spect. "If  someone  gave  me  a  million  bucks 
as  a  throw  away.  It  atlU  would  have  been 
Just  a  spit  In  the  ocean." 

For  the  next  5  years.  Father  Dan  worked 
at  building  his  mountain  parish,  aU  the 
time  trying  to  hit  on  a  way  of  helping  the 
Indians  whose  mud  hut  and  scratch  farm- 
ing existence  had  sf>awned  one  of  the  world's 
highest  tuberculosis   rates. 

Then,  one  day  In  1955  after  diligent  study 
of  some  financial  text  books,  he  called  seven 
leading  townsmen  together  and  told  them 
he  proposed  to  start  a  credit  union  that 
would  give  people  the  opportunity  to  accu- 
mulate savings  and  provide  lending  money  at 
rates  far  below  the  usurious  charges  of  the 
marketplace  money  lenders.  It  toe*  a  lot 
of  talking  and  convincing,  but  the  credit 
union  did  get  started — with  23  members 
who  put  up  a  total  of  $24. 

SAVINGS    MUSRROOM 

Prom  this  beglniilng,  which  many  Peru- 
vian historians  believe  was  the  country's  first 
credit  union,  the  Puno  Institution  quickly 
snowballed  Into  the  biggest  thing  of  its 
type  In  South  America.  Before  long,  thou- 
sands of  Puno  residents  had  accumulated 
savings  of  about  $90  each  (a  sizable  sum  in 
the  high  Andes),  and  the  bank  was  doing  a 
loan  business  In  excess  of  $1  million. 

And  hand  In  hand  with  this  expansion  of 
credit  came  great  changes  In  Puno.  Today, 
the  town  Is  still  far  from  a  garden  spot;  but 
It  has  many  things  It  had  never  seen  before: 
hundreds  of  homes  with  Indoor  plumbing 
and  hot  water,  buses,  a  radio  station.  X-ray 
equipment  in  the  hospital,  a  refrigerator 
plant,  an  electric  oven  bakery. 

FAin    SPREAD 

So  rapidly  did  all  this  happen  In  Puno 
that  the  fame  of  the  credit  union  and  the 
priest  who  had  Inspired  It  soon  spread  to 
Lima.  As  a  result.  In  1958.  the  head  of  the 
MaryknoU  Missions,  acting  on  a  request 
from  the  Cardinal  of  Uma,  relieved  Father 
McLellan  of  all  normal  pastoral  duties  and 
gave  him  a  new  assignment  to  spread  the 
credit   union    movement    throughout   Peru. 

Father  McLellan  got  Peru  on  the  road  to 
thriving  credit  unions  with  a  $2,600  loan 
from  the  MaryknoU  Mission  back  In  the 
States.  The  money  financed  a  secondhand 
car  that  took  him  all  over  the  country,  and 
before  long,  new  credit  unions  began  to 
sprout. 

In  the  Jungle-rimmed  Amazon  River  port 
of  Iquitoe,  to  cite  one  more  example,  roughly 
70,j>ercent  of  all  savings  In  the  town  today 
are  In  Its  credit  union  and  have  been  used 
to  finance  everything  from  the  equipment 
In  the  local  hospital  to  the  canoes  with  which 
*^e    seml-aboriglnal    neighborhood    Indians 

J  the  river. 

As  the  movement  spread.  Father  McLellan 
guided  its  growth  Into  a  sophisticated  insti- 
tutionalized network  that  now  bears  as  mucli 
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resemblancA  to  the  prlmltlT*  orKanlstn 
•t&rted  In  Puno  ••  a  tr»iisatlajitte  Jet  to  tb« 
Wright   brothen'   plane. 

KESERVa    COOraUTTVX   T78EB 

In  addlUon  to  the  Federation  of  Cre<Ut 
Unions,  which  provldea  profeaalon&l  advlaory 
and  research  services,  there  is  a  central 
credit  cooperative  where  the  Individual  credit 
unions  can  deposit  and  borrow  money.  At 
the  moment,  this  centrai  cooperative  Is  being 
reorganized  Into  a  cooperative  bank  that 
wUl  be  able  to  expand  Its  acUvltlea  by  having 
as  members  not  only  credit  unions  but  co- 
operatives of  aU  types  such  as  those  for 
consumers  and  farmers. 

While  all  this  has  been  going  on.  Father 
McLellan,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  has 
quleUy  been  disentangling  himself  from  the 
credit  union  movement.  Last  year,  he  gave 
up  the  presidency  of  the  federation  after 
holding  It  for  almost  5  years;  and  his  only 
•major  post  within  the  movement  today  Is  as 
treasurer  of  the  central  credit  cooperative. 
"I'd  rather  move  out  too  soon  than  stay 
too  long,"  he  says  In  explanation.  "If  you 
leave  when  everyone  thinks  you're  doing 
great  then  you're  always  welcome  to  go  back. 
And  besides,  there  comes  a  time  when  the 
kids  have  to  be  on  their  own." 

ThU  talk  of  the  kids  being  on  their  own 
points  up  a  unique  facet  of  Father  McLel- 
lan's  way  of  operating.  From  the  Puno  days 
on,  he  has  stayed  with  each  of  the  enter- 
prises started  under  his  tutelage  only  until 
It  was  running  to  his  satisfaction  and  he  had 
trained  others  to  take  over. 

COVXaNMXMT  aoucHT  Am 
At  that  point,  be  invariably  moves  on  to 
something  else — frc«n  the  credit  unions  to 
the  savings  and  loan  field,  for  example.  He 
started  El  Pueblo  in  1961  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Peruvian  Government  after  an  earlier 
savings  and  loan  association,  the  country's 
first,  had  difficulty  attracting  depositors. 

"It  was  the  same  problem  that  the  banks 
In  the  States  used  to  have  before  the  war," 
he  says.  "You  put  up  a  bank  that  looks  like 
a  church  and  then  everyone's  scared  to  death 
to  go  near  It." 

Father  Dan's  solution  was  to  go  after  busi- 
ness through  a  campaign  of  aggressive,  per- 
sonalized promotion  and  by  offering  as  much 
Interest  as  the  "Ull  could  bear"— in  some 
cases  up  to  9  percent,  a  figure  that  even  he 
concedes  Is  "a  wee  mite  risky." 

But  the  effort  paid  off.  From  a  start  of 
•4.000  In  deposits  5  years  ago,  Kl  Pueblo  to- 
day Is  the  second  biggest  savings  and  loan 
association  In  the  country.  And  Its  success 
has  been  one  of  the  biggest  factors  In  bring- 
ing all  the  others  Into  being. 

SAvnfos  axsuLTS  notcd 
But  In  this  are*  too,  the  things  that  Father 
McLellan  talks  about  most  animatedly  are 
the  "side  effects":  the  number  of  school  tui- 
tions, weddings  and  vacaUons  that  have  been 
P*ld  for  out  of  El  Pueblo  savings  accounts 
and  the  3.664  housing  unlU  that  have  gone 
up  in  Lima  as  the  result  of  loaxis  from  his 
bank. 

AU  these  aocompllshments  have  come 
about  In  the  face  of  oi>posltlon  that  might 
have  deterred  anyone  but  an  old  prize  ring 
scrapper.  At  one  time  of  another,  he  has 
"done  mighty  batUe"  with  such  diverse 
forces  as  the  Peruvian  banking  community, 
which  looks  with  horror  on  his  undlgnlfled 
competitive  methods;  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy,  whose  rules  and  redtape 
have  been  circxun vented  repeatedly  by  the 
ImpaUent  priest,  and  some  U.S.  officials,  who 
take  a  more  conventional  view  of  aid  to 
underdeveloped  coxintries. 

He,  In  turn,  has  frequently  dripped  acid  in 
JUs  criticism  of  U.S.  aid  programs  In  Latin 
America.  Spedflcally,  his  Ire  has  been  di- 
rected at  he  U.S.  practice  of  giving  aid  on  an 
exclusive  basis  rather  than  channeling  part 
-•f  It  through  people's  organizations. 
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He  also  chafes  at  Washington's  Insistence 
on  technical  expertise,  saying:  "Some  expert 
in  Washington  devldes  that  X  country  can 
afford  a  housing  project  where  each  bouse 
will  cost  Y  dollars  and  no  more.  I  can  show 
you  some  of  these  projects  where  after  the 
T  dollars  were  spent.  I  had  to  put  out  mort- 
gage money  to  put  doors  and  roofs  on  those 
houses. 

COMPTTTea    SPDUT   SCORED 

"I  object  very  much  to  saying  we've  looked 
over  your  situation,  put  it  through  the  com- 
puter and  found  that  Y  dollars  represents 
the  most  you  can  aspire  to.  More  than  tech- 
nical' know-how,  more  than  expertise,  we 
have  to  export  a  sense  of  opportunity  to 
other  countries." 

For  their  part,  U.S.  aid  officials  generally 
affect  a  pained  silence  In  the  face  of  Father 
McLellan's  taunts.  P>rlvately  some  dismiss 
him  as  a  blowhard  more  given  to  self- 
aggrandlaement  than  real  accomplishment. 
But  many  others  secretly  admire  his  free- 
wheeling ways  and  say  frankly  that  he  has 
filled  many  a  void  where  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, for  reasons  of  politics  and  diplomacy, 
cannot  enter. 

"When  you  get  down  to  the  bare  record," 
observes  one  such  official,  "you  find  that  al- 
most everything  Father  Dan  has  done  was  a 
first  either  In  Peru  or  in  all  of  Latin  America. 
And  he  was  doing  most  of  It  a  good  while 
before  the  Alliance  for  Progress  came  along 
and  said  these  were  precisely  the  things  that 
Latin  America  needs. 

BXrU-DING   INSlll'UTIONS 

"The  Alliance  keeps  telklng  about  the  need 
to  build  InstltuUons.  Well,  If  that's  what 
we're  after.  McLellan  has  built  more  Institu- 
tions around  here  than  any  other  10  guys 
going." 

Father  McLellan.  himself,  puto  It  a  little 
differently :  "I'm  Just  a  priest  running  a  mod- 
ern, functional  kind  of  parish.  My  Job  is  to 
help  a  guy  get  Into  the  position  where  he 
can  go  to  church  with  his  neighbor  Instead 
of  letting  the  neighbor  go  off  to  mass  and 
then  breaking  into  his  house  to  steal  a  loaf 
of  bread." 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 

May  9.    1966] 

FaiXNo  or  Pxau's  Indians  :  Fathes  Dan  Still 

ON   THE   Job 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Lima,  Pe»u. — Father  Dan  McLellan,  a  50- 
year-old  MaryknoU  priest,  came  to  Peru  In 
1950  after  3  years'  work  in  Hawaii.  Posted 
to  Puno  in  the  rugged,  poverty-ridden  12,500- 
foot-hlgh  alUplano.  his  recepUon  was  slightly 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

Puno  Is  one  of  the  toughest  areas  of  Peru, 
lu  Indian  population,  the  descendants  of 
the  once-proud  Incas.  have  been  reduced 
to  abject  pwverty  in  an  overp>opulated  coun- 
tryside Incapable  of  sustaining  them. 

Long  abused  and  looked  down  upon  by 
white  and  mestizo  Peruvians,  the  Indians  of 
Puno  have  become  a  target  for  leftist  agita- 
tion. Radio  Moscow  beams  Quechua-lan- 
guage  broadcasts  Into  the  area  on  a  regular 
basis. 

BtTLLXN,  tnnttCXPTIVX 

The  balding,  pugnosed  machinist's  son 
from  Denver  found  hU  p>arlshloners  sullen, 
unreceptlve,   and  distriistful. 

How  he  won  them  over  Is  a  story  that  has 
been  told  before  but  deserves  retelling. 

He  answered  Communists  taunts  by  roll- 
ing up  the  sleeves  of  his  cassock  and  offering 
to  step  outside  with  his  hecklers.  There  were 
no  takers.  Father  Dan  in  hU  youth  had 
been  a  prcMnislng  amateur  boxer  as  well  as 
an  all-State  high  school   football  center. 

He  performed  In  the  bullring,  played  on 
the  municipal  soccer  team,  learned  to  speak 
Quecha.  and  established  a  community  welfare 
service. 

He  conducted  a  home  economics  course, 


set  up  a  small  medical  dispensary,  ran  a 
demonstration  model  farm,  and  studied 
magic  so  that  he  could  soften  the  hearts 
of  the  parenu  by  doing  tricks  for  the  chil- 
dren. 

ACX'LKrilD  raiEND 

Gradually  the  p>eople  of  Puno  came  to 
accept  this  one-man  Peace  Corps  as  a  friend. 

Father  Dan,  who  Is  a  skilled  carpenter  and 
electrician,  saw  that  one  of  the  worst  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  Puno  was  debt 
slavery.  With  an  average  annual  Income 
hovering  around  $100  j)er  year,  they  had  In- 
sufficient funds  to  meet  emergencies. 

In  the  85  miles  from  Puno  to  the  Bolivian 
border,  there  was  not  a  single  bank.  In  any 
event,  Indians  are  unable  to  obtain  small 
loans  from  banks. 

Thus  they  were  thrown  Into  the  hands 
of  usurers  charging  Interests  from  30  to  50 
percent  a  month. 

One  Quechua  friend  of  Father  Dan's  had 
borrowed  300  soles  (about  912)  to  bury  his 
father. 

IN  DEBT  rOR  Lira 

At  30  percent  monthly  Interest,  he  had  re- 
paid the  amount  of  the  loan  three  times  by 
the  end  of  1  year  yet  still  owed  the  same 
principal  and  was,  for  practical  purp>oees,  in 
debt  for  lUe. 

Yet  Father  Dan  knew  that  the  Indians 
had  small  savings  buried  In  their  homes,  idle 
funds  earning  no  return.  He  proposed  to 
his  p>arishoners  that  they  form  a  credit 
union.    Was  it  a  difficult  Job? 

"It  took  me  6  months  of  Ulklng,"  Father 
Dan  recalls. 

At  the  end  of  that  6  months  23  Indians 
scraped  together  t24  to  form  the  San  Juan 
de  Puno  Credit  Cooperative  in  1955. 

By  early  this  year,  when  Father  Dan 
stepped  down  from  the  presidency,  his  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Credit  Cooperatives  had 
ballooned  to  503  cooperatives  with  capital  of 
$13.7  million  and  credlU  of  nearly  $37.7  mil- 
lion, the  largest  group  of  its  kind  In  South 
America. 

losses  negligiblb 

Father  Dan,  a  pjoet  and  light-plane  pilot 
In  his  spare  moments,  now  devotes  most  of 
his  time  to  the  savings  and  loan  association 
which  he  helped  to  found  In  1961  with  53 
members  and  $4,101  In  cash. 

The  association's  18.584  members  now 
have  cash  deposits  of  nearly  $10  million. 
With  the  help  of  a  $1  million  International 
Development  Bank  loan,  the  association  has 
loaned  $12  million  to  build  3,670  homes  in 
the  Lima  area  last  year. 

Borrowers,  most  of  them  of  what  Father 
Dan  calls  the  upper  lower  class,  pay  20 
percent  down  and  have  20  years  to  pay  the 
balance.  Bad-debt  losses  have  been  neg- 
ligible. ' 

Father  Dan  sees  his  credit  cooperatives  and 
home  loan  activlUea  as  a  means  to  his  basic 
end:  The  enrichment  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  people  of  Peru. 

rOLITICAL    ACT7MKN 

He  puts  It  this  way: 

"Man  U  neither  pure  spirt  nor  pure  mat- 
ter, but  a  mixture  of  both.  These  people 
are  laden  with  economic  problems.  Their 
pxjverty  deprives  them  of  the  time  and  peace 
of  mind  necessary  to  draw  closer  to  God.  If 
we  can  help  them  to  raUe  themselves  from 
their  own  mUery.  God  has  a  chance  to  reach 
them." 

Part  of  Father  Dan's  success  unquestion- 
ably is  tied  to  hU  political  acumen. 

Signed  photographs  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  of  Vice  President  Humprhkt 
adorn  his  alr-condlUoned  Lima  office  and  he 
has  had  equal  success  In  interesting  Peru- 
vian politicians  in  hU  work. 

All  three  of  the  1963  Peruvian  presidential 
candidates  sit  on  his  boards  and  he  has  been 
decorated  by  the  Peruvian  Government. 

His  next  project? 
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"Well.  I  Just  don't  know  now,"  grumbles 
Father  Dan,  "but  some  of  my  boys  have  been 
talking  about  starting  a  commercial  bank. 
The  banks  here  charge  15  to  18  percent  in- 
terest on  loans.  We  figure  we  might  Just  be 
able  to  undercut  that  a  bit." 

With  Father  Dan's  gift  for  saving  soles  as 
well  as  souls,  the  odds  are  he  and  his  "boys" 
can  do  Just  that. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICA'nON  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  or  the  United  States 

Tttle  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
and  indexes. — The  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  shall   have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
it  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close    thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  i  13.  28  Stat.  603.) 
TrrLE  44,  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations, maps,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936,  c.  630,   :  2,  49  Stat.   1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
,  and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  Is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — ^The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  daily  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings in  order  of  placement  in  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  in  7  V4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  In  614 -point 
type;  and  all  rollcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  Ije  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  p.m.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  Is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  win  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  its  delivery  If  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Rxcoro  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 


7  o'clock  pjn.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  wUl  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  Is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day.  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  wUl  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
in  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— Ttie  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  wh^n 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided.  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  rep)ort  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  ovra 
remarks:  Provided.  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tenilon  from  the  copy  8u^mltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  ,the  lead  item 
among  their- extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  in  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  c*  equipment 


limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  In  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  in  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  in  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters.— The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  .  the  Puijlic 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Oovemment.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY  ' 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (VS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160  n 
1939). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  up>on  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U-S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1942) . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


Mr.  Frank  Boyden  of  Deerfield 


^O 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  was  most  honored  to  play  host  at  a 
rather  unique  luncheon  here  In  the 
Capitol.  The  gruest  list  included  some  of 
the  most  distlngixlshed  names  from  this 
and  the  other  body,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  prominent  citizens  In  and  out  of  pub- 
lic life.  What  they  all  have  in  common 
Is  an  association  with  our  guest  of  honor 
on  that  occasion. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  a  constituent 
of  mioe.  Headmaster  Pranlc  Boyden,  of 
Deerfield  Academy,  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Massachusetts.  To 
those  who  know  about  Frank  Boyden, 
there  Is  little  I  can  say  about  him  that 
they  would  not  already  know.  To  those 
who  do  not  know  about  Prank  Boyden, 
well,  they  probably  would  not  believe  It 
anyway. 

Frank  is  in  his  86th  year.  Yet  his  eye 
Is  sharp,  his  mind  keen,  and  his  hand- 
clasp as  firm  as  a  football  player's.  For 
64  of  his  years,  he  has  been  headmaster 
at  Deerfield — the  only  job  Frank  ever 
had  and  the  only  headmaster  Deerfield 
has  ever  had. 

In  the  normal  chain  of  events,  when 
a  school  enjoys  such  a  worldwide  reputa- 
tion, and  the  unquestioned  stature  and 
traditions  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
Deerfield,  it  is  the  result  of  many  gen- 
erations, if  not  centuries,  of  growth  and 
development.  Such  Institutions  nor- 
mally are  around  for  hundreds  of  years, 
maturing  slowly,  nursing  and  develop- 
ing the  idea  that  must  underlie  every 
great  school. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  has  been 
Deerfield  Academy.  No  such  ancient 
origins  can  be  claimed  for  Deerfield.  It 
is  not  among  the  hallowed  company  of 
such  schools  as  Eton  in  England  and 
Heidelberg  in  Germany.  It  is  a  late 
comer.  And  the  almost  incredible  fact 
emerges  that  everything  Deerfield  Acad- 
emy is  today,  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
energies,  the  vision,  and  the  fantastic 
dedication  of  one  single  man,  Mr.  Frank 
Boyden. 

Under  the  firm  and  driving  hand  of 
Prank  Boyden,  Deerfield  has  grown  to  its 
present  stature  from  the  dusty  obscurity 
of  just  another  country  school.  In  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  Deerfield 
Academy  has  been  snatched  from  the 
jaws  of  doom,  nursed,  pulled,  dragged, 
led,  and  built  Into  the  institution  it  is 
today.  The  man  responsible  is  its  head- 
master, Prank  Boyden. 

In  its  March  19  issue,  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  devoted  its  profile  section  to 


Appendix 

a  biography  of  Prank  Boyden,  written 
by  Deerfield  alumnus,  John  McPhee. 
Perhaps  because  of  Prank's  86  active 
years,  and  perhaps  because  of  the  almost 
imbelievable  pace  he  has  maintained  for 
all  of  those  years,  the  article  runs  to 
some  considerable  length.  Rather  than 
attempt  to  place  it  in  a  single  issue  of 
the  Record  in  its  entirety,  I  have  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  include  a  portion  of  the 
article  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
The  excerpt  follows : 


The  Headmastes 

When  FYank  Leaxoyd  Boyden,  who  was 
soon  to  become  the  new  headmaster  of  Deer- 
field Academy,  arrived  at  the  Deerfield 
station,  he  was  only  22.  He  walked  downhlU 
Into  the  town  for  the  first  time,  and  he 
nodded,  as  he  moved  along,  to  women  In  f\ill- 
length  skirts,  girls  in  petticoats,  and  lltOe 
boys  wearing  long-sleeved  shlrta  and  bowler 
hats.  Deerfield,  Mass.,  was  essentially  one 
street — a  mile  from  the  north^to  the  south 
end — under  shade  so  deep  that  even  In  the 
middle  of  the  day  the  braided  tracery  of 
wagon  ruts  became  lost  In  shadow  a  hundred 
yards  from  an  observer. 

Twenty  years  would  pass  before  the  streeit 
would  be  paved,  6  years  before  it  woxild  be 
strung  overhead  with  electric  wires.  Houses 
that  had  been  built  200  years  earlier  were 
the  homes  of  farmers.  Some  of  them  tilted 
a  little,  and  shingles  were  flaking  off  their 
roofs.  Though  the  town  was  reasonably 
prosperous,  much  of  it  seemed  slightly  out 
of  plumb. 

Deerfield  Academy,  the  commimity's  pub- 
lic school,  was  a  dispiriting  red  brick  build- 
ing that  appeared  to  have  been  designed  to 
exclude  as  much  sunlight  as  possible.  A  cen- 
tury earlier,  there  had  been  more  than  a 
hundred  students  In  the  academy,  but  now 
only  14  boys  and  girls  were  enrolled  for  the 
approaching  year,  2  of  whom  would  con- 
stitute the  senior  class.  In  one  way,  this 
decline  was  not  discouraging  to  Boyden.  He 
wanted  to  put  Eteerfleld  behind  hUn  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  for  he  wanted  to  go  to 
law  school  and  eventually  to  enter  politics. 
He  had  been  graduated  from  Amherst  2 
months  before.  He  knew  that  the  people  of 
Deerfield  had  offered  the  beedmiastership  to 
other  members  of  his  class,  but  he  was  con- 
fident that  he  would  get  the  Job,  because 
he  was  the  only  person  who  had  applied. 
He  had  no  money.  Deerfield  wovUd  pay  $800 
a  year. 

To  save  enough  for  law  school,  he  intended 
to  put  away  nearly  every  cent.  He  knocked 
at  the  door  of  a  white  frame  house  that  be- 
longed to  E^hralm  WUliams,  a  trustee  of  the 
academy  and  the  great-great-grandnephew 
of  the  founder  of  Williams  College.  "Mr 
WUliams,"  he  said,  "I'm  Prank  Boyden.'* 
The  day  was  Tuesday,  August  12.  1902.  The 
temperature  outside  was  in  the  high  eighties. 
But  Ephraim  Williams,  a  retired  cavalry  offi- 
cer with  one  leg  and  a  walrus  mustache,  stood 
in  his  front  parlor  with  his  back  to  a  blister- 
ing fire.  He  had  a  shawl  over  one  arm.  He 
explained  that  he  had  built  the  fire  as  a 
precaution,  because  he  never  knew  when  he 
might  suffer  a  chill  or  a  fever. 

In  this  atmosphere,  Boyden  met  other 
trustees  as  well.  One  of  them  said  to  him, 
"It's  a  tossup  whether  the  academy  needs  a 
new  headmaster  or  an  undertaker."  They 
frankly  did  not  know  whether  to  hire  him  or 
close  the  school,  but  if  he  wanted  the  Job  he 
could  have  it.     In  the  village  store,  mean- 


while, the  town  loafers  had  been  assessing 
Boyden's  style.  In  the  recent  past,  they  had 
seen  plenty  of  new  headmasters,  and  this  one 
Impressed  the  town  about  as  little  as  the  town 
had  Impressed  him.  He  was,  for  one  thing,  6 
feet  4  Inches  tall.  With  his  hair  parted  in 
the  middle  and  with  rimless  sftectacles,  he 
looked  forbidding  but  hardly  forceful. 

Boys  m  that  part  of  the  State  had  been 
known  to  pick  up  schoolmasters  and  throw 
them  out  the  window.  It  Is  still  remembered 
that  one  of  the  men  In  the  store  that  day 
said,  "It  won't  be  very  long  before  they  drive 
that  young  man  out  of  here."  Nothing  is  left 
of  that  scene — not  even  the  store  itself.  Up 
the  street,  however,  in  the  white  frame  hoxise 
that  once  belonged  to  Ephraim  Williams,  Uves 
the  headmaster  of  Deerfield  Academy.  He 
has  been  the  headmaster  for  64  years. 

During  Boyden's  first  40  or  50  years  in  this 
position,  he  so  concentrated  on  developing 
the  character  of  the  school  that  even  after 
Deerfield  had  reached  the  highest  peerage  of 
American  Independent  schools  its  students 
still  slept  In  farmhouses  and  watched  Satur- 
day night  movies  In  a  barn.  Some  New  Eng- 
land prep  schools  were  established  in  imita- 
tion of  English  public  schools,  but  Deerfield 
is  an  Indigenous  Institution.  Boyden  had 
been  there  20  years  before  he  added  its  board- 
ing department,  and  since  then  he  has  tried 
not  to  allow  Deerfleld's  gradual  development 
from  a  local  school  into  a  national  school  to 
detach  Deerfield  from  the  advantages  of  its 
origins.  The  sons  of  rich  people  and  of  cele- 
brated people  compete  to  go  there,  and  Deer- 
field accepts  plenty  of  them,  but  it  has  a 
higher  percentage  of  scholarship  students 
than,  for  example,  Andover,  Exeter,  Lawrence- 
vllle,  Hotchkiss,  Hill,  Kent,  Choate,  Groton, 
St.  Mark's,  St.  Paul's,  and,  for  that  matter, 
virtually  every  other  major  preparatory 
school. 

The  average  Deerfield  scholarship  is  higher 
than  the  scholarships  of  nearly  all  other 
schools,  and  local  boys  still  go  to  the  academy 
for  nothing.  Boyden  is  now  In  a  position  to 
select  his  student  body  from  among  the  top 
10  percent  of  appUcants,  and  his  only  com- 
petition In  this  respect  comes  from  Andover 
and  Exeter,  but  at  first  he  had  dlfliciUty 
drawing  students  even  from  the  town  of  Deer- 
field. 

With  a  borrowed  horse  and  buggy,  he  went 
out  Into  the  fields  of  the  surrounding  Poc- 
imituck  Valley  and  talked  to  young  farm 
boys  imtil  he  had  persuaded  them  to  go  to 
school.  He  promised  them  days  off  at  har- 
vest, and  In  some  cases  he  even  paid  for 
substitute  farmhands.  He  continued  to  re- 
cruit students  In  this  way  for  something 
over  20  years,  and  In  successive  bursts  of 
generosity  he  gave  up  much  of  the  personal 
money  that  he  had  meant  to  save  for  law 
school.  Nonetheless,  he  went  on  reading 
law  at  night,  having  no  intention,  until  he 
was  In  his  late  forties,  of  making  educaUon 
his  permanent  career.  His  school  evolved 
naturally,  gradually,  and  surprisingly.  He 
had  no  plan  and  no  theory,  but  he  proved 
himself  to  be  an  educator  by  IntulUon. 

College  professors  and  college  presidents 
became  aware  of  his  work  and  sent  their  sons 
to  him.  Others  did  the  same.  By  the  late 
1930's,  it  had  become  clear  that  he  was  one 
of  the  greatest  headmasters  in  history,  and 
for  many  years  he  has  stood  alone  ae,  in  all 
probability,  the  last  man  of  his  kind.  He  is 
at  the  near  end  of  a  skein  of  magnanimous 
despots  who — no  matter  whether  they  had 
actually  founded  the  places  or  not — created 
enduring  schools   through   their  own   indl- 
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▼Idual  energies,  maintained  them  \mder  their 
own  absolute  rule,  and  left  them  forever  Im- 
printed with  their  own  personalities.  At  the 
other  end  Is  the  prototjrpe — Thomas  Arnold, 
of  Rugby. 

In  the  United  States.  Prank  Boyden  was 
for  years  the  youngest  In  a  group  that  In- 
cluded Elndlcott  Peabody.  of  Groton;  Father 
Sill,  ot  Kent:  Horace  Taft,  of  Taft;  Samuel 
Drury,  of  St.  Paul's;  George  C.  St.  John,  of 
Choate:  Alfred  Steams,  of  Andover.  and 
Lewis  Perry,  of  Exeter.  The  rest  are  gone 
now.  and  In  some  cases  their  successors  are, 
too.  Meanwhile,  younger  headmasters  In  re- 
markable numbers  have  developed  under 
Boyden  at  Deerfleld. 

At  the  moment,  the  heads  of  29  American 
prep  schools  are  former  Deerfleld  masters  or 
students.  Some  headmasters  similarly  trained 
by  Boyden  have  served  their  schools  and 
have  retired.  But.  in  his  valley  in  western 
Massachusetts,  Frank  Boyden.  who  Is  86. 
continues  his  work  with  no  apparent  letup, 
sharing  his  authority  by  the  thimbleful  with 
hta  faciUty,  traveling  with  his  athletic  teams. 
Interviewing  boys  and  parents  who  are  In- 
terested In  the  school,  conducting  Sunday 
night  vesper  services,  writing  as  many  as  50 
letters  a  day.  planning  the  details  of  new 
buildings,  meeting  with  boys  who  are  going 
home  for  the  weekend  and  reminding  them 
of  their  responsibilities  to  "the  older  travel- 
ing public,"  careening  around  his  campus  in 
an  electzlc  golf  cart,  and  working  from  7  ajn. 
to  midnight  every  day. 

If  he  sees  a  bit  of  paper  on  the  ground, 
he  Jump*  out  of  his  cart  and  picks  It  up. 
He  is  uncompromising  about  the  appearance 
of  hU  school,  which  has.  In  recent  years,  at 
last  developed  a  physical  plant  that  U  ap- 
propriate to  its  reputation.  ,  The  new 
academy  buildings  have  been  developed  in 
consonance  with  the  18th  century  houses  of 
the  town,  a  number  of  which  the  academy 
has,  over  the  years,  acquired.  In  all.  33  of 
the  town's  old  houses  have  been  preserved. 
Two  or  three  are  used  as  dormitories.  The 
front  rooms  of  others  have  been  turned  Into 
shrines  of  the  American  past  and  the  back 
rooms  Into  faculty  apartments.  As  a  mu- 
nicipal museum.  Deerfleld  U  of  the  nature 
and  importance  of  Williamsburg,  Va  .  with 
the  difference  that  the  buildings  of  Williams- 
burg are  replicas  and  the  houses  of  E>eerfleld 
are  originals. 

The  Deerfleld  street  Is  still  the  same  quiet 
mile  It  was  in  1902.  Farmers  still  live  along 
It.  On  the  site  of  the  old,  sunless  school- 
house  Is  the  main  building  of  the  academy, 
and  around  and  beyond  It  are  19  other 
buildings — classrooms,  dormitories,  labora- 
tories, gymnasiums,  dining  hall,  hockey 
rink,  infirmary,  theater,  art  gallery. 

The  academy  is  on  a  kind  of  peninsular 
plateau  that  was  formed  when  the  Deerfleld 
River,  which  flows  through  the  valley,  slilf ted 
Its  course  In  another  age.  On  three  sides, 
steep  banks  slope  to  a  lower  level,  where 
there  are  perhaps  75  acres  of  athletic  flelds. 
HllU  rise  to  the  east  and  w^t.  and  there  are 
long  views  of  farmland  and  tobacco  bams  to 
the  north  and  south.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  setting  for  a 
school  or  a  more  attractive  school  in  the 
setting.  What  seems  incredible,  though.  U 
that  aU  of  it — both  the  visible  substance 
and  the  invisible  essence  of  It — was  devel- 
oped by  one  man. 
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Increase  in  Wbeal  Acreage  Ailotments 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 
Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  Dakota.     Mr. 
President,  the  recent  15-percent  increase 


in  wheat  acreage  allotments  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  next  year's 
crop  was  welcomed  by  wheat  farmers. 
Restricted  to  limited  acreage  as  they 
liave  been  for  many  years  to  keep  from 
building  up  even  greater  surpluses,  this 
Increased  acreage  will  be  helpful. 

However,  increasing  wheat  acreage  does 
present  some  problems  and  possible  seri- 
ous ones,  too.  Cash  prices  for  any  food 
commodity  are  always  low  \*fien  there 
are  abundant  supplies.  Even  with  the 
exports  double  and  triple  what  they  were 
just  a  few  years  ago,  we  will  still  have  a 
carryover  of  wheat  as  of  July  1  so  close  to 
600-mUlion  bushels  or  an  amount  equal 
to  1  year's  total  consumption  within  the 
United  States. 

Increasing  wheat  production  may  be 
necessary  to  meet  greater  export  de- 
mands— much  of  it  sold  for  foreign  cur- 
rencies or  given  away  for  famine  relief. 
The  farmers  want  to  do  their  part  in 
providing  wheat  to  hungry  people  all 
over  the  world. 

Most  farmers  are  aware,  however,  that 
when  they  Increase  acreage  unless  the 
Government  continues  its  subsidized  ex- 
port program,  this  new  acreage  could 
mean  more  surpluses  and  lower  cash 
prices.  Mr.  President,  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  7,  1966.  had  an  excellent 
editorial  on  this  subject  entitled  "More 
Wheat:  Who  Pays?"  The  writer  of  this 
editorial  Indicates  far  more  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  wheat  farmers' 
problems  than  most  people  in  Washing- 
ton. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MoBx  Wheat:  Who  Pats? 
President  Johnson's  order  increasing  the 
wheat  acreage  allotment  by  16  percent  for 
next  year  Is  a  prudent  recognition  of  the  Im- 
mediate demands  of  world  hunger.  It  is 
important  to  have  an  adequate  reserve  to 
meet  not  only  domestic  requirements  but 
also  such  extracM^lnary  needs  as  that  caused 
by  the  drought  In  India.  But  the  adminis- 
tration must  not  permit  the  American 
farmer  to  become  the  fall  guy  In  this  opera- 
tion. Only  recently  has  agriculture  begun 
to  recover  from  the  Income  disequilibrium  of 
the  last  decade.  The  country's  efforts  In  In- 
ternational human! tarlanlsm  cannot  Justly 
be  conducted  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 
Despite  assurances  that  farm  Income  will 
be  augmented  by  the  new  allotments,  there 
are  some  reasons  for  apprehension.  Higher 
revenues  from  additional  wheat  producUon 
will  not  necessarily  mean  a  fair  return  on 
labor  and  very  large  Investments.  A  larger 
wheat  carryover  will  be  bound  to  affect  mar- 
ket prices — If  not  actually  to  depress  them. 
at  least  to  prevent  them  from  rising  propor- 
tionately. 

Such  a  development  will  point  up  the  in- 
herent disadvantage  that  so  often  afflicts  the 
farmer.  In  return  for  governmental  protec- 
tion against  disaster,  he  has  largely  relin- 
quished his  ability  to  benefit  from  scarcity 
economics.  Alone  of  major  producers  he  is 
not  in  a  posiUon.  because  of  Government  ' 
food  stocks  and  selling  practices,  to  enjoy 
rising  prices  as  demand  Increases.  The  Gov- 
ernment thus  has  a  special  obUgatlon  to  ac- 
company the  new  exhortations  to  the  farmer 
for  Increased  wheat  production  with  equiv- 
alent efforts  to  make  sure  that  this  produc- 
tion obtains  a  fair  reward. 

There  also  Is  another  apprehension  about 
the  expansion  of  wheat  acreage.  World  food 
needs  ar  theoretically  great  enough  to  tax  the 
resources  of  all  producers.  But  In  practical 
terms  world  hunger  cannot  now  be  translated 


Into  effective  demand — that  is,  the  ability  or 
willingness  of  governments  to  finance  the 
food  needed.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
present  demand  wiU  continue  for  long. 
Wheat  could  quickly  again  become  surplus — 
especially  if  new  higher  yield  techniques  are 
used  on  the  additional  acreage.  The  ad- 
ministration must  be  prepared  to  cut  back 
acreage  quickly,  if  necessary,  to  avoid  un- 
dermining farm  income. 

In  short,  the  situation  calls  for  delicate 
management.  Farmers  will  welcome  the 
opportimlty  to  meet  greater  necd.s  in  wheat. 
But  now  that  overdue  Improvements  In  farm 
income  have  been  attained  after  such  great 
travail,  the  administration  will  need  to  ex- 
ert extra  care  to  avoid  reversing  the  trend 
and  penalizing  the  producer. 


Army  Reserve  Call  Request  Overruled 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TXNNESSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  read  with  great  interest  an 
article  on  the  overruling  of  the  Army's 
request  to  call  up  the  Reserve.  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  this  Informative  re- 
port by  placing  It  in  the  Record.  It  is 
written  by  an  outstanding  young  news- 
paperman frc«n  my  district,  Mr.  Mike 
Miller,  who  covers  the  Pentagon  for 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
[From  the  Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  May  6, 

1966  J 
Higher  Decision:   Akmt  Reservk  Call  Re- 
quest OVERBULED 

(By  Mike  Miller) 
Washington,  May  6.— The  Army's  Chief 
of  Staff  recommended  a  Reserve  callup  to 
help  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam  but  was  over- 
ruled by  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

This  was  disclosed  today  with  the  release  of 
Gen.  Harold  Johnson's  testimony  before  the 
House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
General  Johnson  testified  February  21  that 
he  recommended  a  Reserve  callup  but  was 
turned  down  by  higher  officials.  The  testi- 
mony did  not  reveal  when  he  made  his  rec- 
ommendation. 

However,  General  Johnson  said  he  has  no 
quarrel  with  the  final  decision  and  "can  ap- 
preciate the  other  point  of  view."  He  said 
U.S.  policy  U  not  to  widen  the  Vietnam  war 
and  that  a  callup  could  give  the  impression 
of   a   belligerent  nation  to  a  Jittery  world. 

NO  CHANGE  FORESEEN 

Officials  said  today  that  General  Johnson 
agrees  the  Active  Army  can  be  expanded  in- 
stead. Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
has  defended  the  decision  not  to  call  re- 
servists. 

Officials  also  said  they  can  foresee  no 
changes  In  the  world  situation  or  the  Viet- 
nam war  which  would  require  a  Reserve  caU- 
up  this  year. 

General  Johnson  testified  that  the  decision 
against  his  recommendation  to  call  reservists 
was  made  at  "an  echelon  higher  than  mine 
for  reasons  I  would  say  are  known  to  those 
decUlon  authorities.  There  are  problems 
other  than  mUltary  problems  Involved  here 
on  balance." 

DKCISIONS  FROM  TOP 

He  said  that  McNamara  agreed  that  a 
callup  would  be  the  fastest  way  to  provide 
the  Increased  force  desired. 

Representative  George  Andrews.  Democrat 
of  Alabama,  said  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
been  recommending  a  limited  Reserve  moblU- 
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zatlon  for  a  year  but  that  President  John- 
son and  McNamara  still  chose  to  Increase 
draft  calls. 

General  Johnson's  reply  to  a  question  of 
whether  the  Joint  Chiefs  imanlmously  rec- 
ommended a  callup  was  deleted  from  the 
published  testimony. 

JUNE  IS  READT  DATE 

The  Army  chief  testified  that  his  recom- 
mendation was  to  call  skilled  Individuals 
and  some  trained  imlts.  Including  engineer 
construction  battalions.  He  said  they  could 
be  fully  equipped  immediately. 

Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor  testified 
that  he  had  made  no  recommendation  on  a 
callup  but  that  his  Department  was  studying 
It. 

Officials  say  the  Army's  150.000-man  Stra- 
tegic Reserve  Force  of  high  priority  vmlta 
should  be  combat-ready  by  the  end  of  June. 
All  untrained  men  In  the  units  will  have 
started  training  and  the  units  will  be  in 
shape  for  a  callup  if  needed,  they  said. 


Man  of  the  South:  1965  Award  to  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  editor  and  publisher  of  Dixie 
Business  magazine.  Hubert  P.  Lee  of  De- 
catur, Ga.,  selects  the  "Man  of  the 
South."  The  1965  award  went  to  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  Sr.,  the  distinguished  former 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Lee's  an- 
nouncement of  this  award  to  former  Sen- 
ator Byrd  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  along  with  an  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal  which  pays 
tribute  to  Senator  Byrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  Man  or  the  South  for  1965 

Nostalgic  memories  of  Harry  Byrd's  Vir- 
ginia turn  back  the  years  gently  to  1919  as 
I  begin  my  20th  "Man  of  tlie  South"  re- 
port in  Dixie  Business. 

I  rode  on  a  troop  train  from  Camp  Knox 
to  the  now-long-forgotten  Army  Balloon 
School  at  Lee  Hall,  Va. 

Governor  Spotswood  couldn't  have  been 
more  excited  in  1816  as  he  led  his  band 
of  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe"  to 
colonize  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  •  •  • 
as  I  was  as  we  rode  across  Virginia  •  •  • 
then  only  18. 

Ten  years  later  In  1929,  before  beginning 
Dixie  Business  in  November,  I  traveled 
through  the  valley  again,  as  sales  manager 
for  the  Homer  Baums,  making,  selling,  and 
applying  roof  paint. 

And  again  In  1937,  when  we  worked  on 
the  big  bicentennial  special  edition  of  the 
Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch,  which  was  pub- 
lished September  8,  1937. 

The  Staunton  Leader  and  News-Leader  In 
1940  got  out  a  big  Augusta  County  Issue, 
which  I  helped  on.  Gen.  E.  W.  Ople,  pub- 
lisher, is  on  the  honor  group  on  page  3, 
from  which  the  "Man  of  the  South"  is  named 
each  year. 

I  also  helped  on  the  75th  anniversary  spe- 
cial edition  Of  the  Virginian  PUot  which 
came  out  June  26,  1940. 


So,  as  an  admirer  of  Harry  Byrd,  Sr.,  for 
nearly  all  my  adult  years,  I  can  admit  my 
partiality.  He  was  to  have  been  named  to 
the  honor  group  when  he  planned  to  retire 
In  1958. 

When  I  think  of  former  U.S.  Senator  Harry 
F.  B5Td.  Sr.,  I  remember  what  Col.  Roy  Le- 
Craw  said  when  he  was  making  a  great  rec- 
ord as  president  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of 
Commerce : 

"You  are  alright.  Hubert,  but  you  Just  can't 
be  controlled." 
Harry  Byrd  Just  couldn't  be  a  conformist 

•  •   •  when  principle  was  involved. 

He  had,  In  Horatio  Alger  style,  taken  an 
unwanted  newspaper  and  make  it  wanted 
and  made  money  In  the  doing. 

He  had,  about  the  time  the  late  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Baruch  bought  Hobcaw  Barony  in 
South  Carolina,  leased  100  acres  of  orchard 
land  in  partnership  with  an  Episcopal  min- 
ister. Rev.  William  D.  Smith,  the  start  of  the 
Byrd  Orchards. 

His  uncanny  business  ability,  raising  ap- 
ples, led  him  to  buy  his  first  orchard  in  1912 
and  in  1913  to  buy  out  Reverend  Smith's 
interest. 

Everything  Harry  Byrd  put  his  hand  to  do 
succeeded. 

In  1915  he  began  his  half  centtiry  of  truly 
distinguished  service. 

He  was  a  towering  success  in  three  flelds 

•  •   •  newspaper  publishing,  apple  growing, 
and  statesmanship. 

Harry  Byrd  was  bound  only  by  his  con- 
science. No  one  could  control  so  conscience- 
bound  a  man.  Harry  Byrd  had  all  the  money 
he  needed. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal  J 
Senator  Harrt  Btro 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  has  resigned  from 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Senate  will  be  less 
for  It. 

Senator  Byrd  was  a  Virginian  and  repre- 
.sented  the  conservative  attitudes  of  that 
State  and  his  generation  in  the  Senate  for 
32  years.  He  was  particularly  careful  In 
his  point  of  view  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

This  Senator  provided  balance  In  a  coun- 
try which  has  lost  a  lot  of  its  old-fashioned 
regard  for  thrift  and  Its  belief  In  building 
for  tomorrow  on  firm  foundations. 

He  was  the  watchdog  of  national  spend- 
ing and  his  was  an  Increasingly  lonely  voice 
protesting  extravagance  and  undue  haste  in 
legislation. 

The  Senate  la  supposed  to  be  the  body 
which  assures  that  haste  Is  made  slowly,  that 
due  consideration  is  given  all  phases  of  new 
laws,  and  which  tempers  the  sometimes  rash 
desires  of  the  people  and  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  lower  House. 

The  zeal  of  the  reformers  and  the  prag- 
matism of  the  last  two  administrations  have 
combined  to  try  to  make  a  rubber  stamp  of 
the  Senate,  with  fair  success. 

Senator  Byrd  Is  one  of  the  last  holdouts 
and  upholders  of  senatorial  prerogatives  and 
dignity. 

The  country  will  miss  his  caution  and  wis- 
dom. 


Big  Guy  or  Little,  Common  Man  or 
Uncommon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.    HALL.     Mr.    Speaker,    recently 
KWTO  radio  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  carried 


an  excellent  editorial  by  News  Director 
Milton  D.  Peters.  Mr.  Peters'  editorials 
are  consistently  among  the  best  I  have 
heard,  and  I  believe  he  and  the  radio  sta- 
tion are  to  be  commended  for  the  public 
service  they  perform  by  such  enlightened 
editorializing  on  the  air. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Big   Gut   or   Littlk,   Common   Man   os 

Uncommon 

(Written  by  Milton  D.  Peters,  Apr.  16,  1966, 

KWTO,  Springfield,  Mo.) 

People  write  in  and  say  'Tm  Jiist  a  Uttlo 
guy,  but  here's  what  I  think."  You  know. 
Just  a  little  feeling  of  wanting  to  do  what's 
right  makes  the  little  guy  a  big  guy,  makes  ' 
the  conunon  man  an  uncommon  man.  In 
our  society  you  can  qualify  in  either  cate- 
gory. Hther  by  being  quiet  or  by  voting  at 
the  polls  or  with  a  S-cent  envelope. 

Every  job  that  is  tackled  requires  tools. 
Our  tool  for  democracy  is  the  vote.  The  tool 
of  the  legislator,  the  forger  of  democracy  Is 
thought.  In  order  for  democracy  to  work, 
it  was  intended  that  we  vote  on  their 
thoughts  that  working  together,  for  each 
other,  our  system  of  government  will  pre- 
vail. When  any  part  of  the  process  la  threat- 
ened or  thrown  out  of  balance,  the  system 
is  in  danger  of  being  lost. 

Only  the  most  unintelligent  cannot  tell 
right  from  wrong,  a  lie  from  the  truth.  The 
more  intelligent  we  are  the  easier  It  is  for  us 
to  take  the  truth  and  bend  it  a  little  to  make 
It  do  what  we  want  It  to.  The  tools  of  using 
truth  to  do  other  than  what  It  was  Intended 
few  are:  the  half-truth,  the  half- told  story, 
pressure  (political  or  economic),  and  the 
liberal  use  of  the  world's  most  used  drug, 
"false  optimism" — "Don't  worry,  everything 
Is  going  to  be  all  right." 

As  was  Intended,  our  vote  and  our  opinion 
must  be  the  tool  to  keep  democracy  In  bal- 
ance. There  has  been  no  better  time  In  the 
history  of  our  country  to  decide  whether  we 
are  big  guys  or  little  guys,  tmcommon  men 
or  common  men,  to  make  known  our  opinion 
on  what  Is  going  on  aroimd  us.  The  less  we 
care,  the  less  our  opinion  matters. 

Federal  programs  threaten  us  like  an  ava- 
lanche. Some  good,  some  bad.  Some  pro- 
posed because  they  fulfill  a  need.  Some  be- 
cause they  will  get  vote*.  Some  outright 
mockeries  of  democracy — all  expensive — 
some  are  well  planned.  Others  will  have  the 
middle  aged  spread  long  before  maturity. 
Like  squeezing  your  hand  In  a  can  of  putty, 
they  will  ooze  out  In  cost  and  bureaucratic 
bickering  until  they  are  as  uncontrollable  as 
a  greased  octopus. 

The  percentage  of  programs  that  are 
passed  every  year  without  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple increases.  As  our  country  and  its  prob- 
lems get  larger  and  larger,  our  part  should 
get  larger  and  larger  in  making  decisions 
about  those  problems:  It  doesn't.  The  power 
of  the  people,  their  towns,  their  States,  gets 
smaller  and  smaller.  As  we  get  smaller,  the 
Federal  Government  gets  larger  and  more 
powerful.  Then  they  can  pass  more  pro- 
grams, that  concentrate  more  power  In 
Washlnngton;  the  power  to  give,  the  power  to 
take,  the  power  to  enforce. 

Should  our  money  be  used  as  a  threat  to 
make  us  do  things  the  Government  forces 
us  to  do  without  a  vote?  Highway  funds 
withheld  If  voluntary  guidelines  are  not  met 
on  wages,  or  If  arbitrary  guidelines  are  not 
met  concerning  advertising.  Money  is  used 
as  a  threat  to  schools  If  they  do  not  shift  stu- 
dents across  town  to  meet  Government 
orders.  Ten  thousand  hoepltals  must  submit 
periodic  reports  to  show  they  are  obeying 
orders  or  their  money  Is  cut  off.  Money  Is  a 
medlimi  of  exchange;  not  a  weapKjn  of  en- 
forcement. 

Shotild  the  Supreme  Court  rule  on  subjects 
that  are  voting  matterst    Isn't  prayer  In  tlw 
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•cboola  a  matter  of  opinion?  Isn't  the  ti8«  of 
a  poll  tax  for  State  elections  a  State  matter 
to  be  voted  on  by  the  people  of  a  partlcxUar 
State? 

Should  the  Oovernment  spend  •!  out  of 
every  $6  for  education?  Or  should  the  money 
and  the  power  to  disburse  it  be  given  back 
to  the  State  who  best  knows  their  own  prob- 
lem* and  how  to  soItc  them?  Should  $1 
out  of  every  (5  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  for  medical  care?  The  medicare  pro- 
gram was  meant  to  be  paid  for  by  social  se- 
curity. The  new  proposal  Is  to  pay  for  It  out 
of  the  Treasury.  Because  the  program 
doesn't  look  so  good  when  the  social  security 
rate  Jiimps  7  percent  In  1  year.  This  way 
the  true  coet  of  the  program  can  be  hidden 
from  everybody. 

Maybe  this  Is  what  we  all  want.  If  this  Is 
th«  path,  that  given  the  chance,  we  would 
all  vote  for.  Then  the  next  logical  step  to 
look  for  In  the  long  list  of  new  corps,  is  an 
enforcement  corps,  a  special  corps  to  back 
up  the  Jtistlce  Department  and  the  Attorney 
General's  staff.  This  one  will  really  bring 
down  the  unemployment  figures.  They  could 
have  a  man  at  every  polling  place  to  enforce 
the  Federal  laws,  one  in  every  grocery  store 
to  explain  labels,  another  at  every  store  that 
sells  tires  or  mufflers;  but  If  they  do  thla. 
then  to  really  be  honest  they  would  need 
someone  to  be  where  bonds  are  sold,  or  sav- 
ing accounts  started  to  explain  that  the  cost 
of  everything  has  been  increasing  so  much 
that  the  interest  they  should  earn  will  not 
even  keep  up  with  the  amount  the  worth  of 
the  dollar  decreases — so  in  the  long  run,  they 
could  lose  money. 

These  new  words  and  phrsaes.  "corps." 
"war.  ■  "enforcement. "  "guidelines,"  and  the 
conditions  they  represent  do  not  sound  like 
the  reasons  our  ancestors  left  Great  Britain 
and  King  George  the  Third,  or  the  other 
tyrants  of  Europe  to  come  to  America  for. 

Whether  the  motives  of  our  leaders  are 
pure  and  white  or  planned  and  premeditated 
we  are  rushing  toward  a  federalism  that 
would  have  made  Caesars  blush  with  envy. 
The  desire  of  our  ancestors  for  political  free- 
dom is  one  of  the  major  reasons  we  are  here. 
Unlike  them,  we  have  no  new  country  to 
settle  to  try  to  set  matters  right,  our  an- 
cestors gave  us  the  tool  to  keep  their  faith 
In  our  system,  a  vote  In  a  booth  or  with  a  6- 
cent  stamp  makes  things  the  way  you  want 
them. 


Pine  Street,  died  yesterday  at  New  York 
Hospital.  He  was  69  years  old  and  lived 
at  120  East  B9th  Street. 

Mr.  Shamos  was  a  member  of  the  boards 
of  Hebrew  University  of  Jer\isalem  and  of 
the  Associated  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Associations  of  Greater  New 
York,  and  secretary  of  the  American  Friends 
of  Hebrew  University. 

He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Bolivia  Rail- 
way, and  a  former  chairman  of  the  City 
Court  committee  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Yorl|.  He  had  served 
on  the  association's  grievance  committee 

Mr.  Shamos  graduated  flom  Emory  Uni- 
versity at  the  age  of  17  a|d  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Law  School.  wher»  he  was  editor 
of  the  Law  Review.  He  Joined  the  law  firm 
In  1927.  He  was  a  protege  of  the  late  Sam- 
uel Untermyer.  then  a  partner,  and  of  the 
late  Louis  Marshall,  also  a  distinguished 
lawyer. 


Maij  10,  1960 


Th«  Late  AbraBain  Shamos 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF   NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
note  with  sadness  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  eminent  members  of  the  New  York 
City  bar. 

Abraham  Shamos  was  a  member  of  a 
prominent  law  firm  In  New  York  City 
and  a  resident  of  my  district.  I  had  the 
privilege  a  number  of  years  ago  of  serv- 
ing under  him  when  he  was  the  chair- 
men of  the  City  Court  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

He  was  a  fine  person,  a  good  lawyer, 
and  a  credit  to  our  commimity,  and  we 
shall  miss  him. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Tuesday.  May 
10.  had  a  short  obituary,  and  I  include 
it  as  follows: 

Abkaham  Shamos,  Sxniob  m  Law  Fiem 
Abraham  Sbamoa.  senior  member  ot  tte 
Uw  firm  of  Guggenhelmer  ft  Untermyer.  80 


What  We  Really  Want  at  U.N.  Is  Not 
Victory,  bat  Success 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFOkNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr  Speaker,  on  April 
29,  Lord  Caradon.  chief  British  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
California  on  the  subject  "What  We 
Really  Want  at  UJ>J.  Is  Not  Victory,  but 
Success.  ■  Lord  Caradon,  who  has  served 
as  a  Colonial  Governor,  speaks  from  a 
wealth  of  experience  in  colonialism.  His 
remarks,  as  published  in  the  Common- 
wealth follow: 

"What  Wb  Really  Want  at  UN.  Is  Nor 
VicroBT,  BUT  Sdcciss."  Says  British  Dele- 
gate  LOBO   Cakaoon 

(Prom  address  by  Lord  Caradon) 

Future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world 
will  not  depend  otUy  on  the  balance  of  terror, 
but  Increasingly  on  the  search  for  interna- 
tional understanding.  conclUatlon.  and 
agreement. 

You  are  looking  at  a  rare  bird.  You  may 
never  again  see  a  British  OoloiUal  Governor. 
Why?  Because  we  have  come  far  on  the  road 
set  for  ourselves,  of  bringing  these  countries 
to  self-government. 

I  often  tell  the  U.N.  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth have  brought  Into  the  councils  of  the 
world  nearly  three  tiroes  the  population  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  All  these  countries — with  four 
exceptions — decided  by  their  own  vote  to 
remain  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  excep- 
tions are  Burma,  Ireland.  South  Africa— and 
the  United  States. 

Members  of  my  service — the  colonial  serv- 
ice— can  now  look  back  on  a  Journey  almost 
completed.  We  taught  what  we  knew.  We 
are  criUclzed  for  teaching  Western  parlla- 
mentarlanism  and  the  Whitehall  system  to 
people  of  a  different  heritage. 

If  we  sought  to  teach  them  something 
second  rate,  we  might  feel  apologetic.  But 
we  take  pride  in  having  taught  what  we 
thought  was  best  for  ourselves. 

Every  one  of  these  countries.  Isefore  we 
left,  already  had  a  freely  elected  Parliament 
to  which  aU  the  people  had  by  their  vote 
contributed.  We  also  Uught  the  precepts  of 
a  nonpartisan  and  incorruptible  civil  serv- 
ice; that  good  government  must  be  based 
on  good  order. 

TAITCHT  BITLC  OF  LAW 

I  happened  to  b«  in  an  Arab  town  Just 
after  one  army  retreated  and  the  other  had 


not  yet  come  up.  For  5  hours  there  was  no 
authority.  The  lid  was  off.  People  broke  out 
of  Jail  and  sought  out  their  enemies  to  kill 
them.  They  looted  the  town— stripped  it 
clean  in  a  few  hours.  When  you  see  the 
complete  absence  of  authority  you  dent 
easily  forget  It. 

We  taught  the  rule  of  law. 

When  I  was  Chief  Secretary  in  Nigeria  I 
was  attacked  by  a  man  with  a  knife  upon 
entering  my  office.  The  knife  was  knocked 
from  his  hand  and  the  man  fled.  A  day  or 
two  later  he  was  caught. 

BRITISH  DECLARED  CYPRUS  POLICY 

On  the  day  of  the  trial  I  made  my  wav 
through  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  out'- 
side  the  court.  I  found  that  I  was  the  onlv 
non-African  In  the  courtroom.  The  baliir 
w.Ts  an  African:  the  Judge  and  the  attorney 
were  African.  The  African  Judge,  on  hear- 
-  ing  the  case  and  my  evidence,  pronounced 
the  maximum  sentence— 15  years  in  prison 
Africans  are  capable  of  holding  court  and 
administering  Justice  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

Not  everything  we  taught  will  be  main- 
tained. The  countries  now  Independent  will 
make  their  own  decisions.  But  don't  think 
for  long  they'll  accept  much  less. 

In  1958.  when  I  was  Governor  of*  Cyprus 
we  had  been  trying  without  success  to  reach" 
an  agreement  between  Greeks  and  Turks  and 
we  now  decided  to  declare  our  own  policy 
and  carry  it  out  whatever  the  result.  Often 
When  you  take  a  firm  decision,  others  shift 
their  ground. 

The  Turks  said.  If  you  mean  what  you  s.iv 
we  will  support  it.  A  month  or  so  later  Arch- 
bishop Makarious  said  he  would  settle  for  an 
independent  Cyprus  Instead  of  union  with 
Greece.  But  the  Greek  Government  said 
they  would  take  It  to  the  U.N. 

I  didn't  have  much  hope.  Yet  our  chief 
U.N.  delegate.  Sir  Plerson  Dixon,  was  making 
progress.  One  by  one  the  countries  of  the 
world  came  to  our  support.  It  became  in- 
creasingly clear  the  Greeks  would  not  eet 
their  two-thirds  majority. 

NOT  A  VICTORY 

Dixon  sent  me  a  telegram  the  day  the  reso- 
lution was  to  come  before  the  Assembly  He 
said  that  a  phrase  had  been  running  through 
his  mind— "What  we  really  want  today  Is  not 
a  victory  but  a  success."  He  asked  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  come  see 
him.  Couldn't  they  come  to  some  com- 
promise rather  than  Insist  on  victory  over 
one  another?  The  three  men  talked  for 
over  half  an  hour,  while  the  General  As- 
sembly waited.  At  the  end  the  Greek  and 
Turkish  representatives  shook  hands  and 
each  pledged  his  personal  honor  to  work  to- 
ward a  successful  solution. 

GREEK,  TURK  WALKED  IN  TOGETHER 

They  couldn't  sponsor  another  resolution 
If  they  had  already  sponsored  one  remaining 
on  the  table.  They  searched  for  a  nation 
which  had  not  as  yet  pledged  support  for 
the  resolutions.  Mexico  agreed  to  sponsor 
the  alternate  resolution. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  Assembly  the 
Greek  and  Turkish  representatives  walked  in 
together.  Very  shortly  we  had  a  settlement 
which  left  an  Independent  Cyprus.  Unhap- 
pily,  2  years   later,   strife   broke  out   again. 

POVERTY  A  WORLD  DANGER 

Work  done  at  the  U.N.  Is  not  always  done 
In  public  debate.  There  are  constant  nego- 
tiations going  on  among  the  missions  every 
day.  And  what  we  dearly  want  In  today's 
world  is  not  victory;  we  badly  need  some 
successes. 

The  dangers  of  the  world  need  to  be  exam- 
ined. They  demand  not  only  naOonal  action 
^ut  international  acUon.  It  U  only  by  inter- 
national acUon  that  world  dangers  can  first 
be  confined  and  then  the  causes  of  conflict 
removed. 

Poverty  U  such  a  danger.  ThU  Is  a  world 
where  a  blUlon  people  axe  at  or  below  the 
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starvation  level.  The  gap  between  the  have's 
and  have-not's  Is  growing.  And  the  "world's 
population  Is  expected  to  double  in  40  years. 
More  than  80  percent  of  U.N.  money  goes  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  the  world's  rich  and 
poor. 

PEACE   NOT  ENOUGH 

There's  a  problem  of  race.  Forces  of 
African  nationalism  have  expanded  south  to 
the  Zambesi  River.  South  of  the  river,  no 
black  African  has  a  say  in  the  government  of 
his  own  country.  There  is  the  force  of  Afri- 
can nationalism  north  of  the  river  and  the 
force  of  white  supremacy  to  the  south. 

Repercussions  In  the  world  may  be  so  great 
that  we  can't  hope  for  a  national  solution. 
We  must  seek  International  answers.  The 
whole  of  Africa  may  be  In  war  and  the  whole 
of  the  world  be  Involved. 

No  one  disputes  a  British  responsibility 
for  Rhodesia.  We  took  the  Issue  to  the  U.N. 
for  International  backing.  Our  policy — to 
bring  the  rebellion  to  an  end;  to  set  Rhodesia 
on  the  road  of  democratic  self-government; 
to  obtain  a  Rhodesia  satisfactory  to  the 
I>eople  as  a  whole  and  not  Just  one  race  or 
faction. 

Peace  Is  not  enough.  It  is  of  no  use  telling 
a  starving  man  who  sees  no  hope  for  himself 
and  no  future  for  his  children  that  what  he 
wants  Is  peace.  He  Is  far  more  likely  to  want 
revolutionary  change. 

NEW   THING   IN   THE   WORLD 

There  Is  a  new  motive  of  International 
Berrlce.  Now,  whenever  there  Is  a  dispute, 
there  is  a  small  team  of  men  led  by  the 
Secretary  General  ready  to  bring  a  new  mo- 
tive to  the  dispute — the  motive  of  Interna- 
tional Interest  In  peace  and  the  advantage 
of  the  common  people  concerned.  It  Is  In 
this  new  motive  that  many  of  us  place  our 
trust. 

Today  no  one  brings  a  dispute  Into  the 
U.N.  until  It's  such  a  mess  that  there  Is  no 
further  national  advantage  to  be  extracted. 

But  there  is  a  new  thing  in  the  world — 
an  organization  directed  to  International 
action  and  to  keeping  peace  in  the  world. 

This  new  International  design  deserves  the 
understanding  and  support  of  us  all. 

ANSWERS     TO     WRITTEN     QUESTIONS     IKOM 
FLOOK 

Question  (Arthur  O.  Prltchard,  Jr.) : 
Does  the  United  Kingdom  foresee  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam  war?  ^ 

Answer.  Your  country  carries  burden  ot 
leadership.  Britain's  first  obUgatlon  is  to 
support  Malaysia  against  Indonesia.  But  on 
these  difficulties  your  Government  has  had 
no  problems  from  my  Goverment  My 
Government  has  been  criticized  at  home  for 
Its  position  In  support  of  your  Government. 

Question  (Philip  N.  McCombs) :  Effect  on 
peace  and  UJJ.  of  France's  withdrawal  from 
NATO? 

Answer.  No    Immediate    Impact    on    UJJ. 
Prance's  decision  misguided,  mistimed.    Bu 
maybe  this  major  alliance  needed  some 
view — now  we'll  all  have  to  do  It. 

Question  (R.  Cathcart) :  Why  doeip't 
UJf.  take  firm  stand  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  It's  a  forum  for  expressing  views 
rather  than  action.  Security  Council  has 
not  acted— why?  Mainly  because  principal 
participants  In  Par  East  are  not  members: 
China,  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Question  (Donald  J.  Hawley) :  Peace  In 
foreseeable  future  for  Israel  and  Arabs? 

Answer.  No.  But  U.N.  has  prevented  ex^ 
panded  conflict. 

Qviestlon  (William  L.  Hudson)  :  Why 
should  United  States  support  Rhodeslan 
embargo  when  Britain  continues  to  trade 
with  North  Vietnam? 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  United  Stetes- 
Unlted  Kingdom  rriatlonshlp  is  one  ot  bar- 
gaining for  support  In  different  parts  of  the 
world.  I  don't  believe  we  meet  together  and 
«ay.  If  yotm  give  us  a  hand  in  one  part  of  the 
world  well  give  you  a  hand  In  another.    Ws 


believe  we  are  taking  right  action  In  seeking 
Vietnam  solution  by  negotiation.  You  have 
done  what  you  think  Is  right  in  Rhodesia. 
That's  why  foreign  policy  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Question  (Stephen  Adams) :  What  will 
U.N.  do  about  Chinese  representation? 

Answer.  PosslblUty  of  seating  Red  China 
must  be  recognized.  My  Government  be- 
lieves efforts  should  be.  not  to  keep  her  out, 
but  to  bring  her  In.  There  would  be  trouble, 
but  U  J?.  Is  place  for  trouble. 

Question.  How  can  you  say  colonial  era 
Is  over  when  today's  great  colonialists — 
U.S.SJl.  and  Red  China — are  still  hard  at  It? 

Answer.  We  do  see  a  new  colonialism.  But 
I'd  hope  East  European  nations  are  moving 
toward  greater  autonomy.  In  UJI.  they've 
greater  tendency  to  speak  own  minds.  In 
Far  East  too  It  may  be  possible  to  divert 
tendency  toward   an  Asian  empire. 


The  ConserTationist  Plot  That  Failed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AXIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  Involved  In  the  effort  to  solve 
the  major  water  problems  of  the  West 
have  been  opposed  at  many  turns  by 
self-styled  conservationists  who  imagine 
that  they  alone  know  what  is  best  for  the 
country.  In  opposing  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project,  on  which  hearings 
are  being  held  this  week,  they  grasp  first 
at  one  straw  and  then  another  to  make 
their  case  against  the  only  sound  and 
feasible  solution  yet  found  for  the  se- 
rious water  deficiencies  of  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  and  the  other  States 
of  the  West  and  Southwest. 

They  talk,  for 'example,  about  the 
practicality  of  nuclear  power,  as  against 
hydroelectric  power,  without  really  hav- 
ing the  facts.  They  talk  about  steam 
power  without  considering  the  unique 
advantages  of  hydro  power.  They  as- 
sume the  role  of  experts  without  being 
experts. 

Recently,  we  began  hearing  a  new  line 
of  attack.  We  were  told  that  Bridge 
Canyon  Dam  and  Marble  Canyon  E>am 
should  not  be  constructed  because  the 
waters  behind  them  would  obliterate 
archeologlcal  finds  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance— perhaps  the  most  significant 
finds  in  all  the  Southwest  in  many  years. 

The  way  these  opponents  of  reclama- 
tion work  can  be  revealed  by  a  recent  ex- 
change of  correspondence  they  had  with 
an  anthropologist  at  Cornell  University. 
What  one  discovers  in  this  exchange  is 
not  that  the  fact  of  archeologlcal  im- 
portance prompted  measures  to  protect 
the  area,  but  rather  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project 
hoped  to  find  yet  another  reason  to  de- 
feat it. 

Probing  for  this  kind  of  ammunition 
was  Mr.  Eugene  R.  Weiner,  chairman  of 
the  recent  Grand  Canyon  Workshop,  a 
Reader's  Digest-Sierra  Club  publicity 
stunt  staged  at  the  rim  of  Grand  Canyon. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Henry  F.  Dobyns.  of  the 
Department  of  Anthropology  at  Cornell, 
Mr.  Weiner  sought  any  Information  he 
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could  obtain  to  show  that  significant 
archeologlcal  sites  would  be  inundated 
by  these  proposed  dams.  Unfortunately 
for  Mr.  Weiner  and  his  colleagues.  Dr. 
Dobyns  came  back  with  a  reply  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  case  they  wanted 
to  make. 

Dr.  Dobyns  not  only  rejected  the  invi- 
tation to  speak  against  this  Important 
and  badly  needed  project,  but  he  offered 
instead  to  give  supporting  testimony.  In 
fact,  he  is  scheduled  as  a  witness  this 
week  in  support  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  project. 

Because  this  exchange  reveals  the  ex- 
tent to  which  self-styled  conservationists 
are  going  to  trump  up  a  case  against  a 
a  project  needed  so  badly  by  the  people 
of  the  West  and  Southwest,  I  will  Insert 
Dr.  Dobyns'  reply,  without  objection,  at 
this  point  in  the  Appendix : 

CoHNEix  UNVEKsrrr, 
Ithaca,  N.T.,  April  6,  1966. 
Mr.  Eugene  R.  Weineb. 
Chairman,  Grand  Canyon  Workshop, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Dear  Mb.  Weiner:  In  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  AprU  2  Inquiring  whether  I  can  give 
give  you  any  Information  from  my  studies  In 
the  Grand  Canyon  area  which  would 
strengthen  your  case  against  construction 
of  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  Dams, 
and  whether  I  could  testify  at  congres- 
sional hearings  tentatively  scheduled  for  the 
week  of  April  18  In  opposition  to  the  dams, 
I  fear  that  I  must  gravely  disappoint  you. 

I  have  m  fact  conducted  a  certain  amount 
of  archeologlcal  research  In  southern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Grand  Canyon.  Prof.  Robert 
C.  Euler.  of  Prescott  College,  has  conducted 
even  more  and  has  carried  out  some  archeo- 
loglcal surveys  In  Bridge  Oanyon  Itself. 
Both  Dr.  Euler  and  I  have  conducted  ethno- 
hlstorlcal  and  ethnographic  research  among 
the  Hualapal  Indians  whose  reservation  oc- 
cupies a  long  stretch  of  the  south  rim  of 
western  Grand  Canyon  Including  the  south 
rim  portion  of  the  damsite. 

On  the  basis  of  my  archeologlcal  and 
ethnographic  research  among  the  Hualapal 
Indians,  and  my  famllarlty  with  the  western 
Grand  Canyon  area,  as  well  as  long  years  of 
residence  In  scientific  research  In  the 
State  of  Arizona,  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
testify  at  the  congressional  hearings  on  the 
proposed  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  construction  of  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam.  I  hold  absolutely  no  brief  for  main- 
taining the  western  Grand  Canyon  system 
unchanged.  I  know  many  reasons  for  the 
construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  forth* 
economic  and  social  progress  of  Arizona  and 
for  the  Hualapal  and  Havasupl  Indians. 

The  construction  of  Bridge  Canyon  Dam. 
the  installation  of  power  generation  facil- 
ities there,  the  creation  of  a  large  recrea- 
tional lake  would  constitute  the  major 
single  foreseeable  economic  foundation  for 
a  fair  social,  cultural,  and  economic  Inte- 
gration of  much-dlscrlmlnated-agalnst  In- 
dians Into  the  VS.  body  poUOc.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  those  of  you  who 
are  opposing  the  Bridge  Canyon  Dam  project 
are  carrying  on  the  traditional  white  dis- 
crimination against  the  Hualapal  Indians, 
and  In  effect  are  attempting  to  hold  them 
In  economic,  social,  and  political  subordina- 
tion. 

As  far  (M  "very  valuable  anthropological 
sites"  being  flooded  by  the  artificial  lake 
that  would  be  created  behind  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam  Is  concerned,  this  prospect  does  not 
worry  me  In  the  least.  In  the  -first  place, 
while  there  are  sites  bearing  evidence  of 
prehistoric  Indian  occupation  of  the  aoutli 
rim  canyon  areas,  these  sites  on  the  whole 
are  not  large  and  will  provide  limited  evi- 
dence as  to  the  prehistoric  patterns  of  llfeu 
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In  the  second  place,  the  areas  Involved  fall 
Into  the  Jurladlctlon  of  the  VS.  Oovem- 
tnent  and  the  Federal  Antiquities  Act.  This 
means  that  should  dam  construction  and 
lake  ailing  ooctir.  funds  will  be  provided  to 
contract  with  universities  and  other  Insti- 
tutions to  carry  out  salvage  survey  and  ex- 
cavation In  these  sites  before  they  are 
flooded  or  otherwise  destroyed.  So  that  It 
Is  much  more  likely  that  the  scientific  record 
would  be  recovered  In  the  near  future  under 
circumstances  of  dam  construction  than 
otherwise. 

For  the  same  reasons  I  would  not  fear 
that  the  scientific  record  would  be  lost, 
which  may  otherwise   be   the  case. 

Furthermore,  since  Professor  Euler  and  I 
have  worked  with  the  members  of  the  tribal 
council  of  the  Hualapal  tribe  for  a  nxmiber 
of  years.  I  am  confident  that  the  Hualapal 
tribal  government  Itself  would  Insist  upon 
an  efllclent  salvage  archeology  program  which 
would  be  Integrated  Into  the  recreational 
facility  development  centered  around  the 
economic  pceslbUltles  of  Indian  development 
of  the  recreational  lake  shores. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  history  or  the 
purpoees  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Workshop  In 
Denver.  1  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  your 
motivations  are  In  opposing  the  construction 
of  Bridge  Canyon  and  Marble  Canyon  dams. 
As  I  bare  Indicated  briefly  above.  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
Bridge  Canyon  dam  for  a  good  m.<iny  reasons 
that  are  to  me  extremely  Important.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  strongly  to  urge  you.  and  the 
oher  participants  In  the  Grand  Canyon 
Workshop  to  reconsider  your  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  this  dam.  in  terms  of 
active  discrimination  against  a  much-dls- 
crlmlnated-agalnst  and  underprivileged  tribe 
of  American  Indians,  atnd  sling  your  support 
to  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  Canyon 
dam  In  order  to  facilitate  the  social,  cultural. 
and  economic  Integration  of  the  Hualapal 
Indians  Into  the  United  States.  This  Is  an 
event  Which  Is  long  overdue.  In  my  opinion, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  these  long  suffering 
Indians  given  a  chance  In  enjoying  true 
equality  under  the  American  political  sys- 
tem. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Hknst  F.  Dobyns. 
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The  1791   PoUth  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcHiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  3 
marked  175  years  since  a  notable  day  In 
the  political  history  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion— the  day  when  the  Poles  freely 
adopted  their  great  Constitution  of  1791. 
This  document  still  represents  for  mil- 
lions of  Polish  people  their  finest  expres- 
sion of  great  aspirations  for  a  better  na- 
tional life. 

The  Constitution  of  1791  was  an  ex- 
ample of  a  national  act  of  self-regeriera- 
tlon  and  development.  It  was  thus  not 
only  a  case  of  a  progressive  step  toward 
a  responsible,  representative  and  effec- 
tive government  for  the  Poland  of  that 
time,  it  has  stood  for  later  cq>pressed  gen- 
erations as  a  symbol  of  their  great  polit- 
ical achievements  of  the  past. 

This  year's  celebration  was  of  special 
sUrniflcance   because    1966    also   marks 


the  l.OOOth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Polish  nation. 

Although  years  of  tjrranny  have  set- 
tled upon  Poland  at  the  hands  ot  con- 
quering neighbors,  the  Polish  people 
have  never  lost  their  spirit  of  independ- 
ence. 

Although  Poland  today  Is  not  free,  her 
people  have  hope.  The  Constitution  of 
1791  Is  an  act  of  hopeful  men  which  it 
is  proper  to  recall  in  asserting  our  wishes 
that  Poland  will  soon  again  be  free. 


Joseph  Barr,  Under  Secretary,  U.S.  Treas- 
ury,  Explains  the  Participation  Sales 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  Joseph  Barr,  Under  Secretary, 
US.  Treasury,  was  invited  to  testify  be- 
fore the  House  Rules  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  outlining  the  main  advan- 
tages and  the  necessity  of  favorable  ac- 
tion on  HH.  14544.  the  ParticipaUon 
Sales  Act. 

His  testimony  in  simple,  factual  lan- 
guage cleared  several  obvious  misrepre- 
sentations published  In  regard  to  this 
much -needed  legislation. 

Excerpts  of  his  testimony  follow : 

Participation  Sales  Act 

My  purpose  Is  to  summarize  the  major 
arguments  In  favca-  of  the  participation  sales 
bill,  to  sketch  briefly  the  working  of  the 
bill  as  It  Is  proposed,  and  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised. 

The  main  Issue  here  Is  whether  we  are  to 
continue  to  make  direct  loans,  using  either 
the  taxpayers'  money  or  money  we  borrow 
through  the  Treasury,  and  to  tie  up  that 
money  for  years  In  a  portfolio  of  direct  loans 
that  we  wUl  continue  to  hold.  The  alterna- 
tive is  to  And  an  effective  way  to  mobilize 
financing  from  the  private  market  to  take 
the  place  of  Federal  funds  and  thus  to  release 
the  Government's  money  for  other  uses. 

As  you  know,  the  Government  has  been 
selling  directly,  for  a  number  of  years,  as- 
sets In  the  form  of  direct-loan  paper  which 
It  holds.  You  have  heard  scMne  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  direct  asset  sale  program: 
the  limited  market  of  some  of  the  assets, 
the  competition  In  the  market  among  the 
various  agencies  selling  their  paper,  and  the 
conflicts  that  arise  between  direct  asset  sales 
and  Treasury  debt  management  activities. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  criticism  of  direct 
asset  sales  is  that  It  Is  not  doing  the  Job; 
that  Is,  despite  the  direct  sales,  the  Govern- 
ment's portfolio  of  direct  loans  Is  stUl  In- 
creasing. At  the  end  of  fiscal  19fll.  the  port- 
folio held  $25.1  billion  In  direct  loans.  At 
the  end  of  fiscal  1965,  the  figure  was  $33.1 
billion.  Despite  major  efforts  to  reduce  It. 
the  portfolio  will  hold  an  estimated  133.3 
billion  on  June  30  of  this  year,  assuming 
completion  of  the  sales  budgeted  for  this 
year. 

That  is  more  than  $33  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  immobilized  In  direct  loans — 
most.  If  not  all.  of  which  could  be  financed 
by  the  private  market. 

The  question  bolls  down  to  this :  Shall  the 
Government  operate  as  a  bank— using  the 


taxpayers  as  unwilling  or  unwitting  deposi- 
tor"— and.  after  making  direct  loans,  hold 
those  loans  for  their  full  term;  or  shall  the 
Government,  having  demonstrated  initia- 
tive and  Imagination,  as  it  should.  In  estub- 
Ushlng  lending  programs,  show  still  further 
Initiative  and  imagination  In  devising  means 
to  enable  the  willing  private  market  to  take 
over  the  financing  of  the  programs  wherever 
feasible  so  that  the  Governments  funds- 
meaning,  of  course,  the  taxpayers'  dollars- 
are  freed  for  other  purpoees? 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  pooling 
of  direct  loans  made  by  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association.  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Farm  Home  Administration.  College 
Housing.  Public  Facilities,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmlnL-itratlon.  Office  of  Education. 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It  authorizes 
FNMA  to  sell  shares  or  participations  In 
those  pools,  releasing  the  Federal  funds  tied 
up  In  them. 

The  pools  may  be  of  different  types— a 
mixture  of  the  loans  of  a  nimiber  of  agencie.s 
and  programs,  or  a  group  of  loans  made 
under  only  one  program.  The  pools  and  the 
participations  In  them  can  be  tailored  to 
suit  the  market;  that  Is,  the  loans  going  into 
the  pool  and  the  maturities  of  the  participa- 
tions can  be  established  so  as  to  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  market  at  any  partic- 
ular time.  This  Is  one  of  the  advantages  of 
participation  sales  over  direct  sales. 

All  of  the  assets  will  go  into  pools  at  their 
face  or  par  value.  There  will  be  no  neces- 
sity, and  hence  no  effort,  to  assign  vahie  to 
the  particular  assets  according  to  their  In- 
dividual marketability  or  their  yield,  in 
cases  of  mixed  pools,  receipts  from  sales 
will  be  apportioned  according  to  face  value. 
This  does  not  Involve  a  subsidy  of  lower- 
yield  assets  by  higher-yield  assets.  In  the 
case  of  loans  with  Interest  rates  which  are 
arbitrarily  fixed  at  a  below-market  level, 
the  subsidy  Is  already  present  as  authorized 
by  the  Congress.  It  exists  whether  the 
loans  are  pooled  or  not.  Pooling  does  not 
add  to  It.  nor  does  It  shift  the  burden,  since 
In  either  case,  it  Is  ultimately  paid  by  the 
taxpayers. 

This  legislation  will  take  assets  of  limited 
marketabUlty,  when  sold  directly,  and 
through  pooling  and  the  sale  of  participa- 
tions transform  them  into  highly  market- 
able securities.  That  Is  the  function  of  the 
participation  sales  technique.  The  reason 
Is  that  the  participation  certificates  are  not 
limited  In  their  appeal  to  those  who  have  an 
interest  In  a  particular  program  or  type  of 
loan.  The  participation  certificate  Is  a 
negotiable  instrument,  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
almost  all  Investors. 

The  experience  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
In  selling  participations  in  pools  of  Its  own 
loan  paper  and  the  experience  of  FNMA  In 
selling  shares  In  pools  of  FHA  and  VA 
mortgages  have  proven  It.  • 

The  participation  certificates  are  not 
backed  by  the  fxUl  faith  and  credit  of  the 
United  States.  That  backing  is  reserved 
for  obligations  Issued  by  the  Treasury. 

However,  the  guarantees  standing  behind 
participation  certificates  are  such  that  the 
certificates  are  equally  secure.  Each  agency 
will  guarantee  Its  loans  to  FNMA  In  the  act 
of  pooling  them.  This  will  make  possible 
the  FNMA  guarantee  which  wUl  stand  be- 
hind the  partltclpatlons.  At  the  same  time. 
an  appropriation  act  of  the  Congress  will 
be  required  before  any  loans  can  be  pooled. 
The  appropriation,  along  with  the  agency 
guarantees,  wUl  stand  behind  PNMA's  draw- 
ing rights  on  the  Treasury.  Thus,  the  real 
guarantee  will  derive  from  the  agency  and 
from  an  {4>propriatloiis  act  of  the  Congress. 
It  Is  anticipated  that  neither  the  FNMA 
guarantee  nor  the  FNMA  drawing  right  will 
be  Invoked,  but  these  additional  guarantees 
are  necessary  to  make  the  participation  cer- 
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tlflcates  attractive  to  the  broadest  possible 
market. 

The  effect  of  the  sales  of  participations 
on  the  market  and  on  the  economy  Is  a 
matter  of  interest  here.  Bear  In  mind  that 
the  effect  of  the  participation  sales  tech- 
nique Is  to  create  a  broadly  marketable  se- 
curity. The  certificates  wlU  be  attratclve 
to  many  kinds  of  Investors — Individual, 
business,  and  Institutional.  Buyers  will  be 
found  In  many  fields  of  activity  throughout 
the  market.  Precisely  the  opposite  Is  usually 
true  In  direct  sales  of  assets.  For  example, 
home  mortgages  placed  for  sale  are  chiefly  of 
Interest  to  people  and  Institutions  In  the 
home  mortgage  market.  A  direct  sale  of 
government  assets  In  such  a  field  disrupts 
activity  In  the  field  by  absorbing  the  avail- 
able credit.  The  participation  sales  tech- 
nique wlU  have  the  opposite  effect.  In  that 
participations  based  on  a  pool  containing 
home  mrotgages  wlU  be  bought  by  buyers 
throughout  the  market.  The  effect  on  the 
mortgage  market  will  be  slight. 

Competition  between  partlcljjatlon  sales 
and  sales  of  Treasury  securities  will  be  mini- 
mal, because  In  most  cases,  the  one  will 
take  the  place  of  the  other.  Funds  raised 
through  sales  of  participations  will  eliminate 
the  need  for  raising  certain  funds  through 
Treasury  borrowing.  Further,  no  Important 
Inflationary  or  deflationary  effect  Is  ascribed 
to  the  sale  of  pfu-tlclpatlons. 

Participation  certificates  will  cost  a  quar- 
ter to  three-eights  of  1  percent  more  In 
their  yield  than  Treasury  borrowings,  accord- 
ing to  recent  experience.  Part  of  this  differ- 
ential Is  due  to  the  fact  that  participations 
are  taxable  by  the  States,  while  Treasury 
securities  are  not.  Nevertheless,  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  participations.  Is  there,  and 
the  administration  has  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  It,  although  It  Is  expected  that  the 
differential  wlU  decrease  as  participations 
become  more  widely  known. 

The  extra  cost  ot  participation  sales  Is 
substantially  less  than  the  cost  of  selling 
the  assets  directly.  Because  of  limited  mar- 
ketabUlty. many  of  the  Government-held 
assets  have  to  bring  a  higher  yield  In  wder 
to  sell. 

The  significant  fact  Is  that  the  estimated 
cost  of  SIO  to  C14  million,  which  wUl  result 
from  the  budgeted  «4J  billion  of  participa- 
tion sales  In  fiscal  1967,  Is  the  cost  of  free- 
ing $4.2  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
which  Is  now  tied  up  needlessly  In  direct 
loans. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  alternative  of  borrowing  the 
money  through  the  Treasury,  which  U  Im- 
plied In  citing  this  Interest-rate  differential. 
Is  a  realistic  alternative.  It  Is  true  that  we 
can  sell  Government  bonds  somewhat 
cheaper  than  we  can  seU  participations.  It 
Is  also  true  that  we  could  raise  taxes.  Either 
Oft  these  actions  would  raise  money.  But 
neither  of  them  would  stimulate  greater 
private  participation  In  Federal  lending 
programs,  and  neither  of  them  would  reduce 
the  Government  portfolio  of  direct  loans. 
Neither  Is  an  attractive  alternative. 

Participation  sales,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  many  advantages,  of  which  two  of  the 
foremost  are  that  they  involve  private  credit 
to  a  greater  degree  In  our  lending  programs 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  taxpayers'  money 
which  U  tied  up  In  direct  loans  made  under 
those  programs. 

Throughout  the  brief  history  of  this  bill, 
the  administration  has  tried  to  preserve  ex- 
IsUng  congressional  controls  over  the  lend- 
ing programs.  The  administration  has  been 
very  agreeable  about  accepting  proposed 
amendments— Including  those  from  the 
minority— designed  to  strengthen  congres- 
sional control. 

Aa  the  legislation  stands  now,  only  those 
agencies  specifically  listed  will  be  authorized 
to  pool  their  loans.  Each  block  of  loans  will 
have  to  be  approved  In  an  appropriations 
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act  before  the  loans  can  be  pooled.  This 
means  that  there  Is  a  general  limitation  on 
use  of  the  participation  sales  technique  In 
the  act  Itself  and  a  specific  limitation  which 
win  be  applied  through  the  decisions  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees. 

Federal  credit  programs  operate  generally 
under  two  types  of  limitations:  a  limit  on 
the  amount  of  new  loans  which  may  be  made 
In  a  given  year;  of  a  limit  on  the  amount  of 
loans  which  may  be  outstanding  at  any  given 
time.  These  limitations  will  not  be  dis- 
turbed by  this  bUl.  An  agency  having  addi- 
tional funds  on  hand  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pation sales  WlU  not  be  authorized  to  make 
additional  loans  If  It  does  not  already  have 
that  authority.  Thus,  congressional  control 
will  operate  at  both  ends  of  the  participa- 
tion sales  process. 

If.  as  It  win  In  some  cases,  possession  of  re- 
ceipts from  participation  sales  will  enable  an 
agency  to  make  further  loans,  this  fact  wlU 
be  taken  Into  account  during  our  delibera- 
tion on  the  appro[»'latlons  act,  and  our  de- 
cision to  make  an  appropriation  wUl  con- 
stitute a  decision  to  permit  the  agency  to  use 
the  funds  accruing  from  sales  as  authorized 
under  other  laws  already  In  force. 

We  have  heard  the  term  "blank  check"  used 
here  to  describe  the  appropriation  which 
we  will  make  In  authorizing  an  agency  to 
pool  some  of  Its  loans.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  Administration  cannot  usuaUy  pre- 
dict what  the  yield  will  be  on  a  sale  of  par- 
ticipations sometime  In  the  future.  We  must 
also  recognize  the  necessity  for  appropriat- 
ing whatever  amount  will  be  needed  to  serv- 
ice the  participations  that  are  to  be  sold — 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  considered  fully 
guaranteed.  To  that  extent.  If  we  wish,  we 
can  refer  to  this  appropriation  as  a  blank 
check.  But  the  phrase  has  very  misleading 
connotations.  We  will  be  appropriating  only 
the  sums  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  on 
partlclimtlon  certificates  above  and  beyond 
what  will  be  paid  In  by  the  borrowers.  The 
sums  Involved,  while  they  cannot  be  fixed, 
can  be  estimated  within  reasonable  limits. 
The  appropriation  will  not  provide  funds  for 
any  other  activity  whatsoever  than  meeting 
the  service  costs  on  the  participation  certi- 
ficates. 

The  Administration  has  come  forward  with 
legislation  which  will  accomplish  very  desir- 
able purpoees.  It  will  accomplish  those  pur- 
poees while  preserving  strong  and  effective 
congfresslonal  controls  over  our  lending  pro- 
grams. It  wlU  not  authorize  any  expansion 
of  our  i^ograms  without  our  direct  concur- 
rence. It  Is  very  ccwipllcated  legislation,  and 
the  many  questions  raised  about  It  are  quite 
understandable.  But  I  believe  the  questions 
have  been  answered  more  than  satisfactorily. 
I  think  we  should  proceed  now  to  enact  the 
legislation. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Rumanian  people  all  around  the 
world  celebrate  their  national  holiday. 
The  Rumanian  organizations  through- 
out the  United  States,  including  my  own 
city  of  Cleveland,  will  gather  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion  and  rededlcate 
their  efforts  to  secure  true  freedom  for 
their  captive  homeland. 

On  May  10,  1877,  after  approximately 
four  centuries  of  Ottoman  domination. 


the  Rumanians  proclaimed  independ- 
ence. This  was  recognized  officially  by 
the  reigning  powers  of  Europe  a  year 
later  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  Nearly 
70  years  of  prosperity  followed.  Then 
came  World  War  n  and  subsequent 
Soviet  armed  Intervention.  The  Soviets 
installed  a  puppet  regime  in  March  of 
1945  and  have  remained  in  control  ever 
since.  Individual  freedoms  were  abol- 
ished and  private  property  has  been 
systematically  confiscated  by  the  State. 

Nevertheless,  the  yearning  for  freedom 
cannot  be  extingiiished,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year  significant  de- 
velopments have  been  noted.  During 
the  20th  U.N.  General  Assembly  Ru- 
mania voted  independently  from  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Some  time  ago  the  Ruman- 
ian Central  Committee  proclaimed  that 
Rumanians  need  be  loyal  to  no  other 
center  of  world  communism  than  Bucha- 
rest, and  this  declaration  has  not  been 
challenged.  The  spirit  of  nationalism  is 
growing  and  Is  reflected  in  economic 
advances  and  cultural  liberalization. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  Soviets 
to  change  the  anniversary  date  to  May 
9th,  Rumanians  have  resisted  the  revi- 
sion of  their  tradition  and  continue  to 
celebrate  May  10th  privately,  lest  they 
Invite  fierce  retribution  from  the  Cdm- 
munlst  powers.  -"^ 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  the  Ruman- 
ians for  their  courage  and  strong  spirit 
as  we  join  in  remembering  this  day  of 
freedom  from  the  Turks  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  May  10  will  be 
commemorated  also  as  a  day  of  freedom 
from  the  Communist  oppressors. 


Rumanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
world  of  multiple  sorrows,  one  erf  the 
most  onerous  and  sad  is  the  deprival  of 
human  freedom.  This  is  true  whether 
on  the  Individual  or  the  national  scale. 
Thus,  when  we  can  see  the  glimmer  of 
the  fiame  of  future  liberty  for  an  op- 
pressed people,  it  is  always  a  moment  for 
pleasurable  contemplation  of  the  con- 
tinual striving  and  occasional  success  of 
the  ordinary  pe(«>le  for  their  freedcmi. 

On  the  loth  of  May  we  are  being  given 
such  an  opportunity.  This  day  will  mark 
the  89th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  Rumania's  independence.  On  that 
day  in  1877  the  nation  of  Rumania 
emerged  frc«n  centuries  of  bondage  to  a 
foreign  empire,  guided  by  a  despotic 
regime,  and  adhering  to  a  creed  alien  to 
the  Christian  heritage  of  Rumania.  At 
that  time,  over  eight  decades  ago,  the 
striving  for  national  self-determination 
and  freed(m  had  succeeded  against  ter- 
rible odds. 

The  intervening  years  have  presented 
a  mixed  picture  of  d(»nestic  reform  and 
progress  and  danger  frcan  rapaxrtous 
larger   neighbors.    The   upshot   of   the 
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May  10,  1966 


tragedy  of  recent  history  has  been  the 
well  known  Imposition  by  1947  of  a  pup- 
pet Communist  regime  upon  the  defense- 
less Rumanian  people.  This  copy  of 
Russlaui  totalitarianism  Is  still  in  power 
today. 

However,  tsrranny  cannot  forever  sup- 
press human  progress.  The  local  Ccan- 
munist  dictators  have  recently  been 
showing  unmistaken  and  ever  increasing 
signs  of  paying  attention  to  Rumanian 
national  aspirations. 

There  has  been  a  drive  to  escape  from 
the  confines  of  the  economic  control  of 
Russia.  Rumania  has  served  notice  that 
she  will  not  continue  to  be  the  granary 
of  the  bloc,  but  will  develop  all  her  po- 
tential for  the  good  of  her  own  people. 
Furthermore,  the  contacts  with  the  West 
have  been  increasing,  thereby  restoring 
some  of  Rumania's  traditional  affiliation 
with  the  Latin  branch  of  Western  civili- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  freedom  has  not  yet  re- 
turned to  the  citizens  of  Rumania.  Nor 
Is  she  yet  fully  Independent.  But,  there 
are  many  encouraging  signs.  Thus  on 
this  anniversary  of  her  independence  it 
Is  fitting  that  we  slop  to  note  that  the 
march  of  liberty  seems  to  be  aigain  under- 
way in  R^ania.  although  it  still  has  a 
long  wav'to  go.  I  wish  to  personally  ex- 
tend to  the  long-suffering  Rumanian 
people  my  deep  sympathy  for  their  plight 
and  my  hope  that  in  the  not  too-distant 
future  full  national  liberty  will  be  re- 
stored to  them. 


Safety  on  the  Highways 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uAXsoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mittees In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
are  taking  a  good,  long,  and,  I  hope, 
practical  look  at  the  problem  of  safety 
on  the  highways.  I  submit  for  the 
R«coRD  and  hope  that  it  wUl  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Members  working  with 
this  subject,  a  very  effective  editorial 
which  appeared  on  April  28  in  the  Tri- 
Clty  Advertiser,  published  in.Dolton,  ni.: 
Saittt  on  thk  Highways 

The  news  metlla  have  been  covering,  with 
«  great  deal  of  emphasis,  the  arguments  go- 
ing on  alx>ut  the  safety  features  of  our  auto- 
mobUes.  Strong  measures,  under  Federal 
law,  are  t>elng  urged  to  stop,  as  the  President 
said  on  T.V.,  this  anarchy,  on  the  highways. 

As  an  amateur  In  t^  field  of  safety  fea- 
tures of  automobiles,  we  would  scarcely  be 
qualified  to  take  place  In  the  debate  now 
going  on.  Revelations  by  one  who  obviously 
probed  the  situation  thoroughly,  reveal  some 
strong  allegations  on  the  subject  with  quite 
a  bit  of  evidence  being  submitted  to  Indicate 
our  auto  makers  might  not  be  on  the  ball, 
•o  to  speak. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  manufacturer  said 
In  print  that  It  might  be  better  If  the  whole 
matter  was  left  In  their  hands  because  It 
appears  that,  whUe  some  errors  In  the  manu- 
facturing process  may  have  occurred,  the 
Industry  has  built  some  very  fine  automo- 
bUea  over  the  yean. 


Coming  out  of  this  delate  Is  always  the 
mention  of  the  huge  toll  of  lives  lost  In  high- 
way auto  accidents  and  comparing  this  with 
the  Ices  of  lives  In  Vietnam.  That  tends  to. 
In  some  measure.  Indicate  that  war  Is  lees 
costly  In  human  lives  than  auto  driving.  The 
flgxires  show  that.  The  only  difference  In  thU 
comparison  is  that  anyone  may.  of  his  own 
free  will,  stay  off  the  highways  since  there  is 
nothing  to  compel  him  to  drive.  The  soldier 
in  war  has  no  such  choice — he  has  to  go 
whether  he  likes  It  or  not. 

While  admitting  that  Improved  safety  In 
automobiles  Is  very  much  to  be  desired  and 
probably  deeded,  we  are  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  greater  deterrent  to  danger  on  the 
highways  would  be  Improved  thinking  on  the 
part  of  some  of  our  careless,  and  sometimes 
reckless  drivers. 

By  way  of  Illustration  we  would  call  your 
attention  to  a  brief  survey  we  made  recently 
In  the  course  of  a  day's  business.  We  took 
an  average  week's  report  by  the  police  and 
found  there  were  some  16  tnUBc  accidents. 
None  was  serious.  They  are  referred  to  as, 
"fender  benders." 

Of  the  16  accidents  seven  were  pure  careless- 
ness where  the  drivers  reported  they  could 
not  stop  In  time  to  avoid  a  rear  end  collision; 
In  four  Instances  parked  cars  in  parking  lota 
backed  Into  other  cars;  one  did  not  see  a 
train  coming;  one  did  not  notice  a  car  after 
a  stop  at  a  stop  sign:  one  ran  Into  another 
car  while  making  a  left  turn;  one  wa«  hit 
by  an  unknown  car  and  the  only  arrest  was  a 
driver  who  was  going  too  fast  over  an  over- 
pass on  a  wet  road. 

Certainly,  thoee  who  have  the  opportunity 
to  check  into  these  matters,  will  agree  that 
this  survey  Is  somewhat  typical. 

Looks  like  there  is  another  area  of  auto 
safety  to  be  explored. 


Speech  of  Mrs.  Roma  L.  Arndt, 
Mayor  of  Walnat,  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  lowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a 
special  observance  In  Walnut,  Iowa, 
recognizing  the  contribution  being  made 
by  the  Pieace  Haven  Home  to  its  senior 
citizens.  As  a  part  of  the  event,  I  pre- 
sented an  American  flag  to  the  home  and 
listened  to  one  of  the  finest  speeches  on 
the  subject  of  small  nu-al  communities  I 
have  been  privileged  to  hear. 

Mrs.  Roma  L.  Arndt,  mayor  of  Walnut, 
spoke  eloquently  on  the  effort  necessary 
to  make  a  community  grow  and  prosper. 
Many  of  our  small  communities  need  to 
hear  these  words  of  encouragement  and 
I  am  placing  her  speech  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  might  use  It  to 
encourage  others. 

Matohax.  Address 

Capricious  April,  freshly  showered  and 
gowned  In  green  as  springs  young  guest  of 
honor — has  been  appropriately  designated  as 
"Senior  Citizen's  Month."  For  if  we  keep 
well  and  cheerful  we  are  forever  young  In 
spirit,  even  when  years  would  count  us  old. 

The  youthful,  adventurous  spirit  and  de- 
termination of  our  forefathers  founded  and 
furthered  this  vast,  magnificent  Nation — 
and  too,  tills  peaceful,  self-respecUng  town. 

Walnut's  beginning,  Uke  the  Nation's,  was 


a  hesitant  one,  with  a  few  straggling  settlers 
arriving  in  the  early  1860's.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  railroad  In  1869,  It  spiu^^d  to 
a  booming,  thriving  town.  Business  was 
fluent  and  business  houses  numerous.  The 
town  eventually  boasted  of  over  1,000 
population. 

Walnut  was  Incorporated  In  1878  and  con- 
tinued to  prosper  despite  three  major  fires 
In  which  the  east  and  west  sides  of  Main 
Street  and  the  school  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. Her  Inherent  pioneering  spirit  was 
evidenced  In  the  way  she  pulled  herself  "up 
by  the  bootstraps."  dusted  herself  off,  and 
started  all  over  again. 

But  eventually.  In  the  1940's,  she  was  dealt 
a  stinging  blow  from  which  she  has  never 
been  fully  able  to  recover.  Walnut  lost  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad.  Adding  Insult  to  In- 
Jury  was  the  fact  that  paved  highways  and 
modern  cars  were  taking  her  resldente  to  the 
city  to  do  their  trading.  Following  gradua- 
tion, her  youth  went  elsewhere  to  seek  more 
affluent  opportunity.  Walnut  was  suffering 
a  marked  decline.  The  surrounding  rich 
agricultural  lands,  originally  responsible  for 
her  birth,  were  all  that  sustained  her  now. 

Still  surviving  was  that  strong,  but  In- 
tangible thread  of  her  Indomitable  spirit. 
Spurred  by  an  enthusiastic  few,  the  Walnut 
School  was  reorganized  In  the  1950s.  The 
brick  structure  erected  after  the  school  fire 
In  1913  boasted  of  two  new  additions,  the 
latter  being  less  than  5  years  old.  That  In- 
tangible thread  again  became  vividly  tangible 
when  this  new.  modernistic  Peace  Haven 
Home  for  the  retired  was  erected  here.  Cost- 
ing nearly  a  mllUon  dollars,  more  than  $80,- 
000  of  this  amount  was  raised  through  local 
donations.  The  85-unlt,  1-story  structure 
opened  Its  doors  on  July  1,  1964. 

The  Nation  too,  was  wrought  from  turmoil 
and  tempered  by  strife.  It  has  been  said  we 
learn  from  history  that  we  learn  nothing  from 
history  and  It  would  seem  so,  for  we  know  his- 
tory repeats  Itself. 

But  Just  as  we  as  Individuals  must  con- 
stantly strive  to  uphold  our  personal  beliefs 
and  Ideals,  so  this  Nation  has  been  engaged 
In  niunerous  struggles  to  maintain  Its  Ameri- 
can Ideals  of  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
War  for  Independence,  the  War  of  1812.  and 
the  Civil  War  were  waged  to  preserve  democ- 
racy within  our  boundaries. 

Then  there  were  the  wars  of  Intervention. 
In  1898  Ezra  Gimibert,  our  local  Peace  Haven 
resident,  participated  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  to  aid  another  country  In  preserv- 
ing Its  Independence.  And  again  today  our 
boys  In  Vietnam  are  devoting  themselves  to 
that  same  purpose. 

During  the  period  of  American  occupation 
In  Cuba— from  August  12,  1898,  to  May  20, 
1902 — the  military  was  engaged  In  providing 
food,  restoring  roads  and  damaged  public 
buildings.  Installing  sanitation  facIllUes.  ad- 
ministering customs  service,  supervising  tax 
collection,  and  helping  to  prepare  the  people 
for  eventual  self-government. 

Again  today  our  boys  In  Vietnam  are  en- 
gaged In  similar  services,  for  they  combat  not 
only  the  ogre  of  Communist  aggression,  but 
combat  disease.  Ignorance,  and  antiquated 
methods  by  providing  medical  and  sanitation 
faclUUes.  teaching  their  use  and  value,  and 
Instructing  the  people  In  establishing  self- 
government. 

Just  as  Walnut's  senior  citizens  pulled 
themselves  up  by  their  booutraps.  so  did 
our  Nation's  pioneers.  And  from  their  labors 
they  mined  the  precious  heritage  they  be- 
queath to  their  succeeding  generations— the 
valuable  gift  of  experience. 

Henry  Brooks  Adams  noted  that  "All  ex- 
perience U  an  arch,  to  build  upon."  Like 
the  architectural  device  of  the  arch,  experi- 
ence lends  strength. 

May  we.  the  youth  of  today,  build  a  lasting, 
niagnlficent  edifice  upon  the  basic,  substan- 
tial arch  BO  ably  constructed  by  our  fore- 
bears. 
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For  the  shining  example  and  rich  heritage 
of  their  enduring  contributions,  God  bleaa 
our  senior  citizens. 


Respect  the  Law;   It  Respects  Yon 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Stark 
County  Bar  Association  observes  Law 
Day  each  year  by  staging  an  essay  con- 
test in  the  high  schools. 

This  year  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  meeting  at  which  the  prizewin- 
ners read  their  essays  on  the  subject, 
"Respect  the  Law;  It  Respects  You." 

In  a  time  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
disregard  of  the  law  in  our  schools,  it 
was  inspiring  to  listen  to  these  fine 
yoimg  Americans. 

I  have  leave  to  Include  the  prize-win- 
ning essays  with  my  remtirks,  as  follows: 

Respect  thb  Law;  It  Respects  You 

(By  Bruce  M.  Larrlck.  McKlnley  High  School, 

first  prize) 

One  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  demo- 
cratic system  possessed  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  Is  faith  in  the  rule  of  the 
majority  with  protections  for  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  The  National  and  State  con- 
stitutions are  literally  permeated  with 
guarantees  for  the  rights  of  Individuals,  the 
main  examples  of  which  are  the  freedoms 
of  speech,  press,  religion,  and  assembly, 
along  with  the  right  to  equal  protection 
under  the  law  and  the  right  to  equal  Justice 
In  the  oourts. 

All  civil  laws,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
have  been  enacted  In  order  to  provide  for 
an  ordered  society  In  which  every  citizen 
Is  able  to  do  as  he  wishes  as  long  as  he 
does  not  violate  the  sacred  rights  of  others. 
Even  when  an  unjust  law  Is  enacted,  there 
are  many  ways  to  combat  that  seeming  In- 
justice through  the  processes  which  have 
been  provided  for  the  Individual  when  he  Is 
dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  his  repre- 
sentatives. Good  examples  of  this  are  the 
public  rights  of  recall.  Initiative,  and  refer- 
endum, and  the  entire  process  by  which  laws 
are  contested  and  Judged  in  the  courts  of 
the  land. 

A  citizen  should  not  feel  helpless  before, 
the  law.  In  fact.  It  Is  almost  possible  to  say 
that  the  law  Is  helpless  before  the  Inviolable 
rights  of  the  Individual.  The  law  has  been 
put  Into  effect  by  the  representatives  of  the 
majority,  but  It  Is  not  inevlable  or  unchange- 
able. If  It  were,  this  country  would  stIU  be 
living  by  the  legislation  of  the  1790's.  The 
lawmaking  process  in  the  United  States  \s 
never  done,  and  it  Is  because  of  this  that  the 
law  must  and  does  respect  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  It  Is  because  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  law  that  excesses  of  authority  and  abuses 
of  civic  responsibility  by  public  olSclals  have 
never  reached  such  magnitude  that  the 
democratic  system  of  government  has  not 
been  altered  to  such  an  extent  that  It  is  no 
longer  a  democracy.  The  tools  that  the  peo- 
ple have  to  combat  Injustice  are  so  many 
that  Injustice  should  not  exist  In  this  coun- 
try In  any  proportion  at  all. 

What  most  citizens  fall  to  realize  is  the 
fact  that  along  with  their  rights  and  free- 
doms go  their  duties.  The  duty  to  obey  laws, 
the  duty  to  vote  In  elections,  the  duty  to 
serve  and  defend  their  country,  the  duty  to 
respect  the  rights  of  others,  the  duty  to  In- 


form themselves  on  Issues  of  government  and 
community  welfare,  the  duty  to  serve  on 
Juries  If  called,  the  duty  to  assist  agencies  of 
law  enforcement,  and  the  duty  to  practlCA 
and  teach  principles  of  law  enforcement  in 
their  homes  are  Just  a  few. 

George  Washington  aptly  stated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  every  American  citizen  when 
he  said,  "The  very  Idea  of  the  cover  and  the 
right  of  the  people  to  establish  government 
presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
obey  the  established  government." 

Every  time  that  a  citizen  disobeys  a  law 
that  has  been  Instituted  by  the  people,  for 
the  common  good  of  the  people,  and  Is  en- 
forced by  a  government  of  the  people,  he  has 
done  Irreparable  damage  to  the  foundations 
upon  which  that  very  citizen's  freedom  Is 
based.  Therefore,  when  a  citizen  believes 
that  a  law  Is  unjust,  he  should  not  just 
casually  disobey  It,  he  should  use  the  orderly 
processes  provided  by  the  self-same  system 
which  might  have  infringed  upon  the  rights 
of  that  Individual. 

When  a  principle  has  been  made  Into  law. 
It  Is  the  duty  of  every  single  person  to  obey 
it,  no  matter  how  unjust,  how  misconceived, 
or  how  corrupt  It  Is.  If  one  law  Is  Ignored 
on  principle.  It  will  be  possible  to  Ignore  an- 
other on  a  different  principle,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  every  law  would  be  null 
and  void  In  the  eyes  of  the  people,  even 
those  laws  punishing  the  most  heinous 
crimes.  Anarchy  would  reign  where  once 
there  was  an  ordered  set  of  laws  and  an 
established  code  of  hiunan  conduct.  With- 
out these  laws  and  codes  hiunan  liberty 
would  not  exist,  and  there  would  not  only 
be  no  unjust  laws,  there  would  be  no  laws 
by  which  Injustices  could  be  corrected  and 
human  life  protected.  In  order  for  the  law 
to  respect  the  Individual,  the  individual  mtist 
respect  the  law  from  which  he  demands  re- 
spect. 

"Let  every  man  remember  that  to  TloIat« 
the  law  Is  to  tear  up  the  charter  of  his  chil- 
dren's liberty." — ^Abraham  Lincoln, 

Respect  tbe  Law;  It  Respects  You 

(By  Kevin  Syke«,  Lehman  High  School, 
second  prize) 

Probably  no  finer  words  have  ever  been 
written  on  the  subject  of  law  than  those  of 
Ulplan,  a  great  Roman  lawyer  who  lived  over 
17  centuries  ago,  when  he  defined  Justice  as 
"the  constant  and  perpetual  wish  to  render 
everyone  his  due."  By  explaining  the  most 
Important  feature  at  the  law  in  this  way,  this 
man  of  the  past  has  made  the  reepect  of  the 
law  for  the  Individual  Inherent  In  Its  defi- 
nition. For  the  active  desire  to  give  each 
person  what  he  deserves  can  be  recognized 
simply  as  the  ultimate  gesture  of  respect  for 
Individual  worth. 

The  question  of  an  Individual's  respect 
for  the  law.  however,  cannot  be  decided  so 
easily.  An  explanation  may  be  partially 
derived  from  the  words  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli, a  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  In 
the  19th  century :  "When  men  are  pure,  laws 
are  useless;  when  men  are  corrupt,  laws  are 
broken."  Thus  Is  stated  the  universal  truth 
that  law.  by  Its  very  existence.  Is  admitting 
the  antagonistic  existence  of  crime,  a  force 
which  neither  respects  nor  obeys  It.  Ob- 
viously then,  the  real  obligation  for  the  re- 
spect of  the  law  lies  not  with  the  criminal, 
who  by  his  very  nature  Is  In  opposition,  but 
with  the  common,  law-abiding  jjerson,  who 
receives  the  benefits  of  Justice.  Ideally  this 
phrase  "law-abiding"  would  be  applied  to 
every  person  not  actively  involved  In  crime. 
Unfortunately,  however,  corruption  is  pres- 
ent beneath  the  most  respectable  facades. 
This  Is  not  a  new  development,  for  it  has 
existed  at  least  from  the  earliest  days  of 
written  history. 

One  of  the  best  known  stw^es  of  the  truly 
ancient  school  of  literature  was  written  by  a 
forgotten  Egyptian  author  about  2000  B.C. 
It  Is  the  tale  of  the  eloquent  peasant,  a  poor 
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man  who  Is  cruelly  robbed  by  an  official. 
With  the  confidence  that  the  law  Is  on  his 
Bide,  the  peasant  takes  his  case  to  covirt  and 
so  eloquently  defends  himself  that  the  king 
grants  hUn  Justice.  The  long  courtroom 
dialog  contains  a  timeless  indictment  of 
corruption  and  a  vivid  description  of  the 
responslbUItles  of  those  who  hold  public 
office. 

In  this  case  both  the  peasant  and  the  offi- 
cial were  "rendered  their  due."  Of  course, 
the  corrupt  officeholder  had,  through  his  own 
disregard  of  the  law,  commanded  so  little  re- 
spect that  he  received  but  a  comparable 
amount  from  the  law  In  return.  The  fact 
that  this  man,  one  of  the  "law-abiding"  per- 
sons of  his  society,  had  neglected  the  law  for 
his  own  selfish  reasons  Is  of  primary  im- 
portance here.  ThU  Is  the  attitude  which 
has  existed  for  centuries  and  which  now 
flourishes  in  our  modem  society. 

There  are  Innumerable  examples  of  indi- 
vidual lack  of  respect  for  the  law.  A  man 
parks  his  car  and  does  not  put  a  nickel  In  the 
meter.  A  student  glances  at  his  neighbor's 
paper  during  an  exam.  "Oh,  It's  all  right. 
Everyone  does  It."  A  woman  hurries  home, 
slowing  down  her  automobile  but  never  stop- 
ping for  stopslgns.  Some  teenagers  remove 
a  slg^  from  along  the  road.  A  man  acceler- 
ates his  car  to  10  miles  per  hour  above  the 
speed  limit.  "It's  all  right.  Everyone  does 
It."  A  businessmen  alters  a  few  facts  on  his 
income  tax  return.  Some  potential  teen- 
age club  members  pick  up  Itenos  In  a  store  for 
initiation.  A  man  caught  speeding  slips  the 
arresting  officer  a  $5  bill.  The  policeman 
takes  It.  "It's  all  right.  Everyone  does  It." 
A  public  official  offers  a  contract  to  a  specific 
company  for  a  small  personal  profit.  Some 
teenagers  "borrow"  a  car  for  the  evening. 
At  a  fixe  a  group  of  firemen  rescue  some 
goods  and  cash — for  themselves.  "It's  all 
right.     Everyone  does  It." 

Yes,  everyone  does  It.  There  are  few  per- 
sons who  do  not  display  some  petty  vice. 
But  how  far  can  this  be  permitted  to  go. 
It  Is  not  all  right.  Few  criminals  begin  with 
major  crimes.  It  is  such  little  things  as 
these  which  can  lead  a  person  to  more  sig- 
nificant wrongs.  Yet.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
all  persons  who  commit  these  disregarded 
misdemeanors  will  advance  to  greater  crimes. 
To  be  sure,  most  of  them  will  not.  But  by 
Ignoring  the  law,  even  in  this  minor  way, 
people  are  sanctioning  Its  abuse  In  general. 
Although  these  "good  citizens"  would  never 
admit  It,  their  actions  evidence  their  lack  of 
respect  for  the  law.  These  are  the  same 
persons  who  cry  of  corruption  In  government 
and  crime  on  the  streets.'  They  do  not  un- 
derstand or  they  will  not  understand  what 
effect  their  own  attitudes  can  have.  The  law 
cannot  protect  them  when  they  constantly 
antagonize  It.  They  will  be  "rendered  their 
due";  the  law  owes  them  little  more. 

The  laws  of  our  society  are  not  perfect, 
because  they  are  devised  by  men  with  simi- 
lar Imperfections.  However,  because  the 
laws  are  flexible,  they  can  change  as  men 
become  more  enlightened,  or  perhaps,  as 
they  regress.  This  is  the  decision  that  must 
be  made:  to  go  forward,  or  to  go  backward; 
to  move  toward  the  state  in  which  laws 
win  not  be  needed,  because  men  are  pure,  or 
to  move  toward  the  state  where  laws  can- 
not survive,  because  men  are  barbarians. 
This  Is  the  decision,  and  It  will  be  made  by 
the  respect  which  Individuals  show  for  the 
law.  Law  strives  for  Justice,  "the  constant 
and  perpetual  wish  to  render  everyone  his 
due."  Man  can  receive  no  more  than  he 
gives. 

Respect  the  Law;  It  Respects  You 
(By  Sandra  Oastln,  McKlnley  High  Scho<d, 
tied  for  third  prize) 
The  goods  produced  In  this  country  are 
second  to  none  because  the  United  States 
Is  continually  seeking  new  and  more  ef- 
ficient methods  of  production.    America  may 
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now  proudly  proclaim  that  It  Is  half  a  gen- 
eration ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
the  development  of  an  Industrial  society. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  people  have 
tasted  not  only  the  pleasures  but  also  the 
terrors  of  this  new  sort  of  life.  Urban  In- 
dustrial life  creates  communities  of  the 
"left  behind"  who  suffer  unemployment  be- 
cause of  their  illiteracy  and  incapacity  to 
fulfill  Job  requirements. 

Tension  gradually  mounts  among  the  op- 
pressed; and  when  an  unexpected  incident 
becomes  the  spark  of  full-scale  violence, 
mobs  thrive  and  a  riot  is  born.  Consequently, 
within  the  past  few  years  the  Nation  has 
wltneosed  a  number  of  unfortunate  destruc- 
tive demonstrations  centering  around  civil 
rights  and  ccmmunlty  problems.  The  trag- 
edies of  Harlem,  Rochester,  and  Loe  Angeles 
are  omens  of  what  we  will  have  to  cope  with 
In  the  1970's  and  1980's  if  no  efforts  are 
made  to  prevent  svich  disasters.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  therefore,  what  can  be  done  to 
prevent  any  further  whan  racial  eruptions. 
To  be  specific,  what  legal  steps  can  be  taken 
by  the  law  to  establish  Justice  and  maintain 
peace? 

Recently,  the  civil  rights  and  race  problems 
have  grown  alarmingly  out  of  proportion,  and 
the  police  have  become  Immediately  Involved. 
Critics  have  consistently  demanded  that 
police  and  Judges  not  to  be  biased  when  deal- 
ing with  minority  groups.  At  times,  police 
have  been  accused  of  prejudice  and  therefore 
of  causing  the  riots.  Los  Angeles  Police  Chief 
William  H.  Parker  refuted  such  criticism  by 
stating:  "I  think  that  the  charge  of  police 
brutality  Is  being  used  throughout  the  United 
States  In  every  locality  where  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  these  individuals  making  the 
charge."  The  brutality  charges  are  only  an 
excuse  for  the  basic  problems  that  have  led 
to  the  violence.  Police  have  become  the 
physical  object  against  which  people  believ- 
ing themselves  to  be  oppressed  can  vent  their 
frustrations.  With  respect  for  policemen 
dwindling.  Americans  are  weakening  the 
power  that  protects  them.  The  actions  of 
the  police  are  In  moat  cases  Justified  because 
they  are  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government  and  law. 

What  triggered  the  riots  cannot  be  pin- 
pointed. Specialists  after  Investigating  the 
reaaons  for  the  uprisings,  concluded  that  a 
Tarlety  of  factors  were  Intermingled.  Much 
may  be  attributed  to  the  siunmcr  weather 
which  was  both  very  hot  and  dry.  Prior  to 
the  disorders  in  Harlem,  the  Negro  unem- 
ployment rate  In  June  1963,  was  two  and  a 
half  tunes  greater  than  that  of  whites. 

A  majority  of  the  rioters  were  young  peo- 
ple Who  were  caught  up  in  an  explosion  of 
violence  against  authority — any  authority. 
They  were  merely  trying  to  prove  they  be- 
longed to  something.  Others  were  mentally 
unbalanced,  fed  up  with  suppression  and 
hatred,  and  they  found  in  the  riots  a  chance 
to  release  some  of  their  emotions.  Demon- 
strators. Just  letting  off  some  steam,  caused 
the  citizens  and  cities  Involved  millions  of 
dollars  in  damages.  Indeed,  no  one,  not  even 
those  who  claim  that  Negroes  are  Inferior 
and  Inclined  to  lawlessness,  benefited  from 
the  riots. 

The  upheavals  which  occtirred  across  the 
country  were  never  expected.  Whenever 
such  crises  arise  in  the  future,  the  best  de- 
terrent is  to  use  strength  to  suppress  the 
oppoaltlon.  The  most  suitable  solution, 
however,  would  be  to  prevent  a  riot  before  it 
gets  started. 

Providing  Job  training,  better  housing. 
and  improved  schooling  are  essential  to 
eliminate  discrimination.  More  recreational 
facilities  should  be  built  for  the  public. 
New  Jobs  must  be  created  to  compensate 
for  the  unemployment  rate.  Police  officers 
should  be  trained  in  how  to  deal  with  sit- 
uations in  which  race  is  Involved.  These 
steps  must  be  taken  before  there  will  b« 
urban  peace. 


But  legislation.  Indeed,  will  provide  more 
than  anything  else  the  Initiative  upon 
which  all  of  these  steps  depend.  Certainly, 
legislation  for  civil  rights  in  the  past  has 
been  the  main  force  in  changing  the  position 
of  the  Negro  In  this  country.  The  use  of 
public  accommodations  without  facing  insult 
or  Indignities  is  a  blemish  of  the  past  for 
the  Negro,  For  the  first  time,  all  Negroes 
have  a  true  opportunity  to  cast  a  ballot  and 
participate  in  voting. 

Discriminating  employment  practices  are 
now  being  eliminated,  while  discrimination 
in  housing  is  on  the  verge  of  being  prohib- 
ited by  Federal  law.  Indeed,  the  American 
Negro  has  been  offered  new  and  broader 
horizons  of  freedonj  with  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  In  a  positive  manner  to  the  de- 
velcJpment  of  a  harmonious  Industrial  urban 
community.  As  a  consequence  of  the  law's 
attempt  to  provide  the  Negroes  with  a  more 
equitable  environment  and  Just  treatment, 
they  will  respect  the  law  in  response  to  its 
recognition  of  their  problems.  In  doing  so. 
they  win  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  the 
admonition:  Respect  the  law — it  respects 
you. 

Respect  the  Law:  It  Respects  Yoc 

(By   James   Anasls.   McKlnley   High    School. 

tied  for  third  prize) 

I  once  beard  it  said  that  law  la  the 
greatest  of  all  human  inventions  because  it 
gives  man  mastery  over  himself.  When  I 
first  heard  this  statement  I  thought  little  of 
it  but  as  time  passes  and  I  see  our  present 
system  of  law  functioning  this  one  state- 
ment keeps  reverberating  in  my  mind.  One 
question  that  Instantly  leaps  forward  when 
I  think  of  this,  is  Just  how  does  the  law 
give  man  mastery  over  himself. 

Taking  the  word  mastery  we  find  it  to  be 
defined  as  "control  over  something."  How 
then  can  law  give  man  control  over  himself? 
By  establishing  a  fictitious  society  I  think 
that  this  question  can  be  clearly  answered. 
Society  X  Is  established  with  no  laws  or 
codes  of  ethics.  The  people  are  free  to  live 
and  act  as  they  please.  Reasoning  alone  will 
tell  us  that  this  type  of  society  cannot  en- 
dure. In  a  society  of  the  type  mentioned 
above  all  men  would  be  slaves  with  each 
catering  to  the  desires  of  someone  who  was 
stronger. 

Thus  if  a  society  which  contains  no  laws 
makes  man  a  slave  unto  himself  and  others 
it  Is  only  logical  to  conclude  that  In  order  for 
man  to  be  free  and  have  mastery  over  him- 
self he  must  be  governed  by  some  form  of 
law. 

In  my  opinion,  anything  which  has  the 
power  to  give  man  mastery  over  himself 
should  also  warrant  his  deep  respect.  The 
next  question  then  is.  How  do  we  and  how 
can  we  exhibit  this  respect.  One  way  In 
which  we  can  show  this  respect  is  by  up- 
holding and  protecting  the  law  at  all  times. 
The  key  phrase  here  1b  "all  times."  This 
means  not  Just  when  we  feel  that  we  per- 
sonally will  benefit  from  this  support  but 
whenever  we  are  in  a  position  to  sponsor 
such  action.  Too  many  people  today  have 
the  attitude  that  If  something  requires  a 
little  extra  effort  on  their  part  then  let  an- 
other person  do  It. 

With  great  disgust  and  shame  I  think  of 
the  number  of  stories  I  have  heard  recently 
where  murders,  robberies,  and  assaults  have 
been  committed  in  broed  daylight  with  nu- 
merous witnesses  around.  All  of  these  wit- 
nesses, yet  not  a  single  person  raised  a  hand 
or  voice  to  help  or  even  try  to  obtain  aid  for 
the  victim.  Why  didn't  anyone  help?  There 
was  no  help  or  concern  for  the  flimsy  excuse 
which  is  being  offered  more  and  more  each 
day  "I  didn't  want  to  become  Involved.' 

If  the  founders  of  o\ir  great  American 
heritage  had  felt  this  way  then  today  Instead 
of  being  a  Nation  of  free  people,  we  would 
be  as  arbarious  and  slave-like  as  the  people 
I  described  in  my  fictitious  society  X. 


As  we  can  perceive,  the  law  cannot  pro- 
tect us  unless  we  protect  it.  If  we  have  no 
regard  for  the  law  we  become  slaves  unto  our- 
selves and  others.  Who  respects  a  slave  who 
is  In  servitude  merely  because  he  Is  too  lazy 
or  Just  doesn't  care  enough  to  respect  or 
protect  anytliing  that  will  free  him  from  the 
bonds  of  servitude?  Most  people  will  agree 
that  this  slave  is  either  Ignorant  or  just  a 
plain  fool.  If  the  actions  of  the  slave  are 
so  foolish  then  why  do  millions  of  so-called 
intelligent  people  act  in  a  similar  manner 
each  year.  Each  time  a  person  breaks  the 
law  he  Is  like  a  slave  adding  heavier  links 
into  the  chains  that  bind  him. 

Unless  each  and  every  one  of  us  respect 
the  law  and  work  to  protect  It  how  can  we 
expect  the  law  to  protect  us.  In  conclusion 
I  might  say  that  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  citizens  there  can  be  no  law  and  without 
the  law  there  can  be  no  free  citizens. 
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The  Other  Eaemies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  peace  In 
troubled  southeast  Asia  depends  upon 
victory  against  poverty,  disease  and  de- 
spair, the  Dallas  Times  Herald  believes. 

An  editorial,  which  appeared  on  April 
26,  1966,  quotes  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey on  efforts  this  country  is  taking 
to  win  the  "other"  Vietnam  war — the 
struggle  to  improve  social  and  economic 
conditions  among  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia. 

The  Times  Herald  states: 

No  amount  of  military  power  can  achieve 
lasting  peace  and  stability  In  Asia  until  the 
economic  and  social  Ills  upon  which  the 
seeds  of  communism  germinate  are  also 
eradicated. 

I  know  Others  will  want  to  see  the 
contents  of  this  editorial  and  I  herewith 
submit  it  to  the  Record  for  publication: 
Waging  the  "Othxh  Was" 

Vice  President  Hubcphret,  in  an  address 
to  newspaper  executives  In  New  York,  em- 
phasized the  "other"  Vietnam  war — the 
struggle,  somewhat  belatedly  undertaken,  to 
Improve  social  conditions  among  the  people 
of  southeast  Asia.  Peace  In  that  troubled 
sector,  he  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press,  depends  upon  victory 
against  "poverty,  disease,  and  despair"  among 
the  struggling  populace  as  much  as  it  does 
upon  military  defeat  of  Communist  forces. 

Humphrey  stressed  the  dual  nature  of  the 
"enemy"  In  this  cruel  and  sometimes  abstruse 
conflict.  On  the  one  hand,  the  obvious  one. 
It  is  the  Communist  troopw  of  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnam.  But  on  the  other,  it  Is 
the  misery,  hunger  and  backwardness  of  the 
peasants  who  have  been  buffeted  by  genera- 
tions of  turmoil — most  of  which  they  do  not 
understand  In  political  terms. 

Fortunately,  a  strong  effort  to  win  this 
"other"  war  is  finally  underway  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  whose 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator,  Walter  G. 
Stoneham,  was  in  Dallas  lost  week  recruiting 
volunteers  for  this  less  newsworthy  but 
equally  vital  struggle.  "We  are  attacking 
the  roots  of  revolution,"  Stoneham  said 
here,  "agrarian  discontent,  frustrated  thirst 
for  education,  health  problems,  urban-rural 
gap.  Inflation." 


This  battle  will  only  really  begin  In  earnest 
after  the  fighting  has  ended — and  it  must  go 
on,  unglamorously.  for  years  after  peace  has 
been  established.  AID'S  grassroots  assistance 
program  can,  of  course,  make  only  limited 
headway  until  the  military  security  of  the 
countryside  has  been  achieved.  But  bullets 
and  bombe  alone  wUl  never  conclusively  win 
this  struggle.  No  amount  of  military  power 
can  achieve  lasting  p>eace  and  stability  In 
Asia  until  the  economic  and  social  ills  upon 
which'  the  seeds  of  copimunism  germinate 
are  also  eradicated. 

While  resisting  overt  armed  aggression,  the 
United  States  also  is  embarked  upon  what 
the  Vice  President  termed  "the  second  great 
task  before  us:  the  desperate  need  to  narrow 
the  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor  nations  of 
the  world." 


AirDne  Prosperity  Is  Not  Shnple 


Rumanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   NEBKASXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day. May  10,  we  commemorate  the  anni- 
versary of  Rumanian  independence. 
After  centuries  of  oppressive  domination 
by  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  people  of 
Rumania  had  at  long  last  achieved  their 
much-desired  freedom  and  national  In- 
dependence. 

The  Rumanian  people  today  are  a  peo- 
ple living  in  a  state  of  national  oppres- 
sion. Since  1945,  they  have  known 
nothing  else  but  the  tyranny  of  commu- 
nism. At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Rumanian  people  had  hoped  that  they 
would  be  able  to  share  with  all  freemen 
in  the  fruits  of  victoiT,  a  victory  which 
many  had  hoped  had  brought  mankind 
to  a  new  era  of  peace. 

But  they  were  mistaken  in  their  expec- 
tations of  the  future.  The  hopes  of  all 
freemen  were  soon  crushed  as  we  ob- 
served with  profound  concern  the  de- 
struction of  freedom  throughout  all  East- 
em  Europe  by  a  new  world  tyranny, 
communism.  One  after  another,  all  the 
states  of  Eastern  Europe  had  fallen  vic- 
tim to  the  military  power  and  coercive 
Ideology  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Their 
freedom  was  destroyed  and  all  the  hopes 
of  man  for  a  better  future  were  dissolved. 

In  recent  years  we  have  observed  pro- 
found changes  taking  place  in  the  Com- 
munist world,  changes  that  have  affected 
Rumania.  Forces  of  diffusion  of  power 
have  been  at  work,  eating  away  the  once 
total  power  the  Soviet  held  over  the  East 
European  states.  Within  the  vortex  of 
these  political  changes,  Rumania  has 
been  able  to  wrench  herself  to  a  degree 
from  the  Soviet  hold.  And  In  the  last  2 
years  we  have  witnessed  a  gradual  gravi- 
tation of  the  country  toward  the  West. 

These  are  hopeful  changes,  and  on  this 
anniversary  of  Rumanian  Independence 
let  us  all  express  a  common  wish  that  the 
forces  of  Rumanian  unity  with  the  West 
will  increase  and  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Rumanian  people  will  enjoy  the 
national  independence  that  they  so 
richly  deserve. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CAUFOKNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  past  week.  Chairman 
Charles  S,  Murphy,  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  in  a  speech  in  my  congressional 
district  outlined  the  underlying  reasons 
for  the  complexity  of  airline  fares  that  we 
have  today.  He  told  the  National  Trans- 
portation Symposium : 

Moet  of  the  special  fares  offered  by  the 
airlines  stem  from  the  economic  characteris- 
tics of  the  Industry — and  are  designed  to  at- 
tract additional  traffic,  to  shift  travelers  from 
the  peak  periods  to  the  stack,  to  fill  empty 
seats,  or  some  combination  of  the  three. 

Chairman  Murphy's  talk,  which  fol- 
lows. Is  a  detailed  outline  which  I  think 
all  of  my  colleagues  will  find  extremely 
Interesting : 

Airline  Prosperttt  Is  Not  Simple 
(Remarks  by  Charles  S.  Murphy,  Chairman  of 
the   Civil   Aeronautics   Board,   before   Na- 
tional   Transportation    Symposium,    San 
Francisco.  Calif..  May  4,  1966) 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  multi- 
plicity of   airline  fares   and  the  whys  and 
wherefores  thereof. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the  under- 
lying reasons  for  the  various  fares — to  de- 
scribe some  of  them  briefly  and  some  of  their 
results.  I  wish  to  say  something  about  their 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press the  view  that  we  do  not  know  nearly 
as  much  about  their  effects  as  we  should  and 
to  suggest  some  possible  Unes  of  Inquiry 
about  them,  and  finally  I  wish  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
variety  of  different  airline  fares  than  it  is 
not  to  have  them. 

A  number  of  hvunorlsts  have  been  made 
some  funny  remarks  lately  about  the  com- 
plexity of  our  airline  fares.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  levity,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  fares  and  a  very  good  reason. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  variety  of  air- 
line fares  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  economics 
of  the  Industry.  The  various  fares  have  two 
main  purposes:  One,  to  build  up  the  total 
volume  of  passenger  traffic.  In  this  respect, 
air  transportation  Is  much  Uke  many  other 
Industries  in  that  an  increasing  volume  of 
business  Is  highly  desirable  to  keep  the  in- 
dustry healthy.  To  achieve  the  Increasing 
voliune  of  traffic,  it  is  simply  good  business 
to  provide  attractive  fares  to  bring  In  new 
customers. 

The  second  basic  reason  for  the  variety 
of  fares  is  to  even  out  the  passenger  loads 
between  peak  periods  and  slack  periods.  In 
this  respect,  the  economics  of  the  airline  In- 
dustry are  quite  distinctive  in  a  number  of 
ways.  There  is  naturally  and  normally  a 
big  fluctuation  In  the  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  between  seasons  of  the  year,  between 
days  of  the  week,  and  even  between  hours 
of  the  day.  Essentially,  an  airline  must  be 
able  to  accommodate  the  passengers  who  wish 
to  travel  with  it  during  peak  periods.  This 
means  that  it  must  have  airplanes  and  other 
faculties  adequate  for  this  purpose.  If  It 
has  enough  airplanes  and  enough  available 
seats  lor  the  peak  periods,  it  will  almost 
certainly  have  more  than  enough  for  the 
Black  period.  It  can  readily  be  seen  that  this 
leads  to  underutillzation  of  -capital  equip- 
ment and  various  forms  of  economic  waste. 


Many  passengers  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  flexiblUty  with  respect  to  the 
timing  of  their  travel.  They  can  go  on 
Wednesday  rather  than  Friday  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  rather  than  during  the 
commuters'  rush  hour  in  the  morning.  By 
,  offering  lower  fares  In  the  slack  periods, 
reducing  the  peaks  and  building  up  the  val- 
leys. This  In  turn  reduces  the  amount  of 
flight  equipment  needed  and  provides  for 
better  utUization  of  flight  equipment  on 
hand. 

There  is  one  other  very  dlstinclnve  char- 
acteristic of  airline  economics  that  plays  a 
key  role  In  the  most  productive  fare  struc- 
ture. That  Is  the  empty  seat.  Once  an  air- 
liner taks  off  for  a  scheduled  flight  between 
two  cities,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
transportation  represented  by  every  seat  on 
that  airliner  is  produced.  If  a  seat  is  not 
occupied,  that  transportation  goes  to  waste. 
This  kind  of  waste  is  mostly  associated  with 
the  slack  travel  periods,  although  some  of 
it  occurs  In  peak  periods  as  well.  It  Is 
obviously  not  possible  to  fill  every  seat  on 
every  airplane  on  every  trip.  However,  we 
should  be  dUlgent  to  try  to  minimize  the 
empty  seat  waste  as  much  as  is  reasonably 
possible. 

I  believe  we  wUl  find  that  most  of  the 
special  fares  offered  by  the  airlines  stem 
from  the  economic  characteristics  of  the  In- 
dustry indicated  above.  They  are  designed 
to  attract  additional  traffic,  to  shift  trav- 
elers from  the  peak  periods  to  the  slack 
periods,  to  fill  empty  seats,  or  some  combina- 
tion of  the  three.  All  of  these  objectives 
are,  in  my  judgment,  entirely  praiseworthy. 
To  examine  the  faxes  in  relation  to  them, 
we  might  start  by  identifying  generally  some 
of  the  normal  peak  periods.  The  seasonal 
peaks  vary  somewhat  in  different  markets. 
For  example.  In  the  Florida  market,  the 
seasonal  peak  Is  In  the  winter.  In  most 
other  markets,  the  seasonal  peak  Is  In  the 
siunmer.  There  are  several  peak  travel  days 
at  most  of  our  holidays.  As  to  days  of  the 
week.  In  most  markets  there  is  a  peak  Fri- 
day afternoon  and  evening  and  another  Sun- 
day afternoon  and  evening.  On  most  days, 
there  is  a  peak  demand  in  most  markets  In 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning  and  again 
in  the  late  afternoon.  As  we  examine  the 
special  fares,  we  And  that  a  number  of  them 
are  related  to  these  peak  periods,  or  per- 
haps I  should  say  disrelated. 

I«t'8  turn  now  to  some  examples  of  the 
various  special  fares.  First,  let's  look  at 
some  fares  that  vary  between  different  parts 
of  the  year  and  seasonal  markets. 

For  a  number  of  years,  off-season  fares 
have  been  offered  from  late  AprU  through 
mid-December  in  the  east  coast-Florida  mar- 
kets. Taking  New  York-Miami  as  a  typical 
example,  the  regular  all-year  jet  coach  fare 
for  a  round  trip  is  »143.80.  In  the  off-seaaon 
period,  the  same  trip  can  be  made  for  as 
little  as  $00,  a  saving  of  37  percent,  provided 
travel  takes  place  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
the  slackest  days  of  the  week  In  terms  of 
passenger  demand.  The  comparable  fare  for 
travel  on  Monday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  Is 
slightly  higher  at  $94.  These  fares  are  geared 
to  normal  tourist  travel  and  are  designed  to 
guard  against  diversion  of  other  types  of 
traffic.  For  this  reason,  the  passenger  must 
stay  In  Florida  at  least  6  days,  and  must 
complete  his  trip  within  22  days. 

Another  market  which  has  a  distinct  sea- 
sonal pattern  in  Its  fare  structure  is  the 
North  Atlantic  market,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  international  market  of  all.  Here, 
traffic  peaks  rather  sharply  fcM'  about  10 
weeks — outbound  from  the  United  States  In 
the  early  summer,  and  Inbound  during  Au- 
gust and  September.  In  order  to  shift  some 
vaffic  away  from  these  peaks,  the  carriers 
offer  lower  fares  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
year.  For  example,  the  roimd-trip  New 
York-London  economy  class  fare  during  the 
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p«ak  aeaaon  Is  t484.50  During  the  rcxaainder 
ot  tb«  year  It  Is  (399 — a  reduction  of  18 
percent.  The  carriers  also,  offer  promotional 
fare*  on  the  Atlantic — a  $300  round-trip  ez- 
cunlon  fare  (New  York -London)  for  trip*  ot 
from  a  to  3  weeks  duration,  a  t370  fare  avail- 
able to  agents  to  build  a  complete  packaged 
tour,  and  reduced  fares  for  group  travel. 
TheM  fares  are  similarly  limited  so  as  not 
to  be  available  during  what  we  call  the  "peak 
of  the  peak"  aetMon.  or  on  heavy  weekend 
travel  days  of  Friday  throu^^h  Sunday. 

As  a  anal  example  of  seasonal  markets,  we 
can  now  look  at  the  Pacific  where  a  seasonal 
pattern  Is  to  be  established  for  the  first  time 
with  new  fares  scheduled  to  take  effect  3 
days  from  now.  Taking  west  coast-Tokyo 
as  an  example,  a  fare  of  $760  will  apply  for 
round  trip  economy  class  travel  during  the 
months  of  March  through  November.  Dur- 
ing the  very  low  traffic  months  of  December 
through  February  the  fare  will  be  $703.  In 
an  effort  to  develop  new  sources  of  traffic, 
the  carriers  will  offer  an  expanded  pattern 
of  group  fares.  Here  again,  the  fares  will 
not  be  available  during  the  peak  summer 
travel  periods. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  some  examples  of  fares 
designed  to  shift  traffic  between  different 
hours  of  the  same  day.  Perhaps  the  beet 
known  and  most  general  kind  of  fare  for 
this  purpose  Is  the  night — or  offpeak — 
coach  fare.  Here  the  carrier  offers  a  reduc- 
tion from  the  normal  fare  to  induce  people 
to  travel  at  times  when  traffic  would  other- 
wise be  slack.  The  carrier  profiu  from  In- 
creased utilization  of  his  equipment  and  fa- 
eiUtlea  and  the  passenger  has  the  benefit  of 
a  lower  fare  service.  Night  coach  fares  are 
traditional  In  some  markets.  Including  the 
Florida  markets,  and  have  recently  been  In- 
troduced between  New  York  and  San  Juan. 
They  have  not  been  offered  In  the  trans- 
continental market.  This  reflects  the  fact 
that  nighttime  travel  In  the  transcontinental 
markets  has  not  been  considered  off-peak 
but  on  the  contrary  as  a  desirable  travel 
time.  Of  course,  these  situations  tend  to 
change  with  changes  In  technology,  and 
Delta  Air  lines  has  recently  Instituted  a 
night  coach  service  with  reduced  fares  be- 
twee^Atlainta,  New  Orleans,  and  Dallas,  and 
points  In  California. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  examples  of  a 
special  fare  available  at  particular  hours  of 
the  day  Is  Eastern's  shuttle  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  and  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  Because  t^ese  services  are  used 
■o  extensively  for  buslneas  travel,  early  m6m- 
Ing  and  late  afternoon  flights  are  In  great 
demand.  To  ease  this  peaking.  Eastern  offers 
reducuons  approaching  20  percent  from  the 
regular  fares.  Monday  through  Friday,  on 
aU  other  flights — to  be  specific,  on  all  flights 
except  those  operated  prior  to  9:45  am  and 
between  3  pm.  and  7  45  p.m  These  re- 
duced fares  also  apply  all  day  Saturday  and 
up  to  3:45  p.m.  on  Sunday,  at  which  time 
the  full  fare  comes  Into  effect.  The  net  re- 
sult Is  that  roughly  half  of  Eastern's  shuttle 
MTTloe  U  priced  as  offpeak. 

Now  I  would  like  to  talk  some  about  a 
group  of  special  fares  that  we  might  refer 
to  as  promotional  because  their  main  ob- 
jective Is  to  encourage  new  buslnecs.  Such 
fares  as  this  are  frequently  related  to  peak 
and  slack  periods  in  that  they  are  not  avail- 
able during  certain  peak  periods  When  such 
a  fare  Is  not  available  during  a  particular 
period,  we  say  the  period  Is  blacked  out  for 
that  fare.  That,  of  course,  adds  another 
complication  and  frequently  an  Irritant. 
However.  Just  because  one  can  have  cake 
and  Ice  cream  part  of  the  time,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  has  a  constitutional  right  to 
have  cake  and  Ice  cream  whenever  he  wants 
It.  These  promotional  fares  do  present  some 
real  travel  bargains  to  persons  who  are  In  a 
position  to  use  them. 

Perhaps  It  would  be  useful  at  this  point 
to  distinguish  between  the  two  basic  com- 


ponents of  the  air  travel  market.  One  of 
tbeae  U  bualness  travel.  The  other  is  other 
travel.  Other  travel  consists  of  such  things 
as  vacation  and  other  pleasure  travel,  family 
travel,  and  travel  for  various  personal  rea- 
sons. The  business  travel  has  several  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  Importance  for  our 
purfjoses.  It  Is  not  particularly  elastic  In  Its 
response  to  changes  In  fare  levels.  Most  of 
It  will  take  place  anyway,  and  the  fare  Is  re- 
garded as  a  cost  of  doing  business.  It  Is  paid 
for  with  pretax  dollars  which  means  that  up- 
wards of  half  of  the  fare  Is  reflected  In  a 
reduction  In  Income  taxes.  Time  Is  usually 
of  the  essence.  This  business  travel  market 
Is  the  mainstay  of  the  Industry  and  our  air 
transportation  system  must  be  tailored  to 
serve  It. 

The  nonbusiness  market  Is  considerably 
more  elastic  In  its  response  to  fare  changes. 
Much  of  this  travel  Is  discretionary.  Much 
of  It  has  a  reasonable  alternative  by  surface 
modes  of  travel.  It  Is  paid  for  with  after-tax 
dollars.  Price  is  frequently  more  Important 
than  time.  This  Is  the  market  at  which  pro- 
motional fares  are  principally  aimed,  and  in 
aiming  at  this  market  the  carriers  seek  to 
avoid  undue  dilution  of  the  business  market. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  Inequitable. 
Although  the  buslneesman  might  typically 
be  paying  more  than  the  nonbusiness  traveler 
who  adjusts  his  schedule  to  take  advantage 
of  the  special  fares,  the  businessman  Is  not 
only  getting  a  better  product  which  meets 
his  demands,  he  Is  also  getting  this  product 
at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  possible  If  the 
airlines  did  not  have  the  benefits  of  the  non- 
business travel  created  by  the  special  fare«. 

Some  of  the  major  promotional  fares 
aimed  primarily  at  the  nonbusiness  market 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Family  fares  which  provide  a  one-third 
discount  for  the  first  accompanying  member 
and  a  two- thirds  discount  thereafter. 

2.  Standby  fares  for  young  adults  be- 
tween the  ages  of  12  and  22.  at  a  50-percent 
discount  from  regular  Jet  fares. 

3.  Bound-trip  "Discover  America"  excur- 
sion fares  at  a  25-percent  discount  from  the 
Jet  ooach  fare,  avaUable  to  all  comers  on  a 
firm  reservation  basis,  provided  that  the 
round  trip  Is  not  made  In  the  same  calendar 
week  and  Is  completed  within  30  days. 

TTiese  fares  apply  on  a  systemwide  basis 
within  the  contiguous  46  States  on  the  trunk- 
line  carriers.  The  young  adult  fare  will 
shortly  be  extended  to  Hawaii  at  a  25-per- 
cent discount  from  economy  class  fares. 
All  are  available  year  round  except  for 
limited  blackout  periods.  The  "Discover 
America"  excursion  fare  and  the  family  fare 
are  not  available  from  noon  Friday  to  noon 
Saturday,  nor  from  noon  Simday  to  noon 
Monday.  The  excursion  fare  also  is  blacked 
out  during  certain  peak  travel  periods  and 
around  nutjor  holidays.  The  youth  fare  Is 
available  at  any  time  except  around  major 
holidays.  All  local  service  carriers  have  com- 
parable family  fares,  some  offer  standby 
fares  and  various  sorts  of  young  adult  fares. 
and  so  far  several  have  chosen  to  offer  the 
round-trip  excursion  fare. 

All  but  one  trunkllne  carrier  has  "Visit 
U.8.A."  fares  which  apply  to  visitors  from 
abroad.  Generally,  these  fares  provide  for 
travel  over  each  carrier's  entire  system  at  a 
flat  charge  with  a  requirement  for  one  or 
more  stopovers.  Tickets  are  valid  for  90 
days  on  most  transcontinental  carriers,  for 
30  days  on  carriers  whose  systems  are  more 
regional  In  scope.  The  predominant  fare  is 
•220  in  Jet  ooach  service  although  on  the 
smaller  trunkUnes  It  ranges  from  $130  to 
•  175.  Virtually  all  local  service  carriers  have 
comparable  fares  In  effect.  Th«ee  carriers 
also  have  a  Jtrfnt  "Visit  U.S.A."  program 
which  permits  travel  on  one  ticket  over  an 
Itinerary  traversing  any  or  all  of  the  local 
carriers. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  to  tell  Just  how  effec- 
tive the  "Discover  America"  excursion  fares 


win  be  In  developing  new  business.  How- 
ever. I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  high 
expeetaUons.  Although  the  Board  will  not 
receive  Industrywide  reports  on  the  young 
adult  fare  until  July,  all  Indications  are 
that  it  Is  proving  to  be  very  popular.  Amer- 
ican Airlines  recently  stated,  for  example, 
that  It  carried  Its  100.000th  passenger  on 
April  19,  a  scant  3  months  after  the  fare  be- 
came available,  and  that  it  expected  the 
month  of  April  alone  would  see  more  than 
60.000  passengers  traveling  at  this  half  fare. 
Experience  with  the  liberalized  family  fare 
plan  has  t>een  quite  impressive  as  a  harbinger 
for  the  future.  After  only  a  scant  6  months. 
some  carriers  reported  that  the  number  of 
full  fare  paying  passengers  had  doubled  and. 
possibly  of  even  greater  significance,  the  size 
of  the  family  group  was  noticeably  larger. 
Some  of  the  most  challenging  questions 
relating  to  promotional  fares  revolve  around 
the  standby  or  space  available  concept. 
This  might  be  thought  of  as  the  most  direct 
or  purest  form  of  the  approach  to  the  empty 
seat  question.  As  a  rule  of  thumb,  we  might 
consider  that  the  added  cost  to  an  airline 
of  putting  a  standby  passenger  Into  a  seat 
which  would  otherwise  be  empty  Is  about  20 
percent  of  the  basic  fare.  If  the  passenger 
in  that  otherwise  empty  seat  pays  half  fare, 
the  net  revenue  of  the  carrier  Is  Increased 
by  30  percent  of  the  basic  fare.  If  It  were 
that  simple.  It  would  be  all  to  the  good,  but 
there  are  some  complications.  You  can  fill 
a  seat  with  a  half-fare  passenger  who  other- 
wise might  be  a  full-fare  passenger.  Also, 
the  boarding  of  standby  passengers  Is  com- 
plicated and  presents  some  very  vexatious 
problems  and  sometimes  results  in  some  very 
vexed  people.  However,  the  potential  ad- 
vantages from  standby  fares  are  so  great  that 
one  cannot  lightly  pass  them  by  or  abandon 
the  whole  Idea  even  In  the  face  of  substan- 
tial problems.  We  might  briefly  examine 
some  of  the  experiences  with  these  fares  so 
far. 

The  first  nnd  perhaps  the  greatest  Is  the 
standby  fare  for  military  personnel  in  uni- 
form traveling  at  their  own  expense.  Since 
March  1963,  they  have  been  able  to  travel 
on  all  our  domestic  airlines  at  half  fare  when 
space  Is  available.  I  think  It  Is  generally 
agreed  that  this  has  been  good  for  the  men 
in  uniform  and  good  for  the  airlines.  One 
of  the  most  substantial  advantages  of  this 
service  Is  the  morale  factor  of  making  It  pKjc- 
sible  for  military  personnel  who  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  families  by  many  miles,  to 
return  home  periodically  to  visit  at  a  price 
within  their  reach. 

Traffic  data  furnished  by  the  carriers  abo\it 
a  year  ago  Indicated  that  military  standby 
traffic  then  represented  approximately  5  |>er- 
cent  of  total  traffic  and  something  less  than 
3  p>ercent  of  passenger  revenues.  The  car- 
riers believe  that  this  fare  is  accomplishing 
the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  more 
efficient  utilization  of  capacity,  and  that  it 
Is  contributing  to  their  profits.  In  fact,  the 
initial  proponent  of  these  fares.  American 
Airlines,  estimated  that  during  1964.  the 
military  standby  fares  contributed  a  net 
profit  of  over  $2  million  to  its  operations, 
after  making  allowances  for  self-diversion 
and  added  costs. 

We  get  right  many  letters  expressing  the 
view  that  military  personnel  should  get  a  re- 
served seat  or  positive  space  to  travel  at  the 
60-percent  rate.  While  this  would  be  highly 
desirable,  it  simply  Is  not  a  practical  possi- 
bility. I  should  say  that  we  get  very  few 
such  expressions  from  the  military  men 
themselves.  All  reports  Indicate  that  they 
adjust  very  well  to  the  space  avaUable  con- 
cept, taking  the  bad  along  with  the  good 
without  undue  complaint  and  cooperating 
fully  with  the  carriers  In  making  this  kind 
of  service  work  as  well  as  possible. 

The  recently  Introduced  young  adult  fare 
which  I  mentioned  earlier  Is  not  free  from 
controversy   and  does  present  some  special 
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problems  as  well  as  some  special  advantages. 
For  the  time  being.  I  think  we  must  con- 
tinue to  regard  It  as  experimental.  I  hope 
that  the  difficulties  connected  with  It  will 
be  manageable,  for  it  has  values  whl(^  are 
well  worth  saving  if  that  can  be  done.  How- 
ever, I  also  hope  that  whatever  problems 
there  may  be  with  the  youth  fares  will  not  be 
considered  synonymous  with  any  and  all 
standby  fares.  The  possibilities  with  space 
avaUable  fares  are  such  as  to  warrant  other 
types  of  exploration  as  well. 

We  do  have  carriers  that  are  experiment- 
ing with  various  other  forms  of  standby  fares 
and  with  some  most  encouraging  results. 
One  such  carrier  is  Frontier,  which  now  of- 
fers standby  fares  to  all  travelers  on  other 
than  nonstop  flights  In  several  of  its  mar- 
kets. In  February,  traffic  In  these  markets 
was  up  99  percent  over  last  year.  Without 
the  Btandbys.  the  Increase  was  49  percent 
as  compared  with  a  32-percent  increase  in 
other  markets.  Clearly  this  Is  a  popular 
service,  and  one  which  may  be  generating 
some  additional  regular  fare  traffic  as  well. 
According  to  an  In-fiight  survey  which  It 
made,  Frontier  estimates  that  some  10  per- 
cent of  these  standbys  had  never  flown,  and 
that  an  astonishing  55  percent  would  not 
have  made  their  trip — at  least  by  air — had 
the  half  fare  not  been  available. 

Another  local  service  carrier,  Allegheny 
Airlines,  offers  no-reservation  service  at  dls- 
counu  of  about  30  percent  on  certain  flights 
between  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  Providence. 
Pittsburgh,  and  Washington.  This  service  is 
essentially  Uke  Frontier's  in  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  fill  otherwise  empty  seats  on  regu- 
lar fare  flights,  as  opp>o6ed  to  Ekistem's 
shuttle  which  Is  a  separate  and  distinct 
operation. 

nnally,  I  understand  that  Pacific  South- 
west has  recently  put  In  a  standby  fare  be- 
tween here  and  Los  Angeles.  Up  until  now, 
these  popular  commuter  services  have  pro- 
vided for  normal  reservation  procedures,  al- 
though they  are  often  compared  to  our  shut- 
tle service  on  the  East  coast.  I  expect  that 
other  carriers  in  this  market  will  follow  Pa- 
cific Southwest 's  lead. 

There  are  many  other  promotional  fares, 
although  generally  less  widespread  in  scope — 
some  for  first  riders,  some  for  senior  citizens, 
some  for  "Visit  USA."  type  travel  by  U.S. 
residents  coming  from  beyond  the  carrier's 
area  of  operation,  some  for  groups  of  varying 
sizes,  and  some  of  the  more  conventional 
round  trip  excursion  variety.  However,  I  wlU 
forgo  any  more  detaU  since  it  should  be 
obvious  by  now  that  our  alrUne  fare  struc- 
ture really  is  complicated.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sjble  to  simplify  It.  We  can  simplify  it  Just 
by  doing  away  with  aU  special  or  discount 
fares  and  retaining  only  the  basic  fares. 
Better  yet,  we  can  allow  each  passenger  to 
simplify  It  for  himself  Just  by  asking  for  a 
ticket  at  the  basic  fare  without  any  of  this 
nonsense  about  all  these  special  fares — no 
fuss  with  discounts  at  all. 

Some  may  say  and  do  say  we  should  lower 
the  basic  fares  for  everyone  instead  of  having 
the  various  special  fares  and  discounts.  This 
presupposes  that  you  could  in  some  fashion 
afford  to  lower  the  basic  fares  If  the  dls- 
coimt  fares  were  abolished.  But  this  U  not 
necessarily  true.  In  fact.  It  would  be  my 
guess  that  if  the  discount  fares  were  abol- 
ished, the  basic  fares  would  have  to  be  higher 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  That  is  to 
say,  I  expect  that  the  Increased  earnings  by 
reason  of  the  discount  fares  make  possible 
lower  levels  of  basic  fares. 

My  suggestion  on  the  whole  would  be  that 
all  of  us  recognize  the  affirmative  values  ot 
what  we  have  and  be  thankful  for  them.  We 
must  recognize  that  to  get  the  maximtun 
benefits  from  our  air  transporation  system 
we  must  put  up  with  some  Inconvenience. 
You  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  If  we  are 
to  get  the  moet  efficient  and  economical 
reeuiu  from  our  air  transportation  system. 
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we  wUl  have  to  contlntie  to  have  a  variety 
of  fares. 

I  do  not  find  anything  startling  or  terrible 
about  the  concept  that  one  must  shop  for 
a  bargain  In  air  travel  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  shopping  for  bargains  elsewhere.  This  la 
normal  In  our  American  private  enter- 
prise economy.  We  all  can  think  of  some 
analogies.  I  won't  talk  about  shopping  for 
ladies'  dresses  because  I  dont  know  any- 
thing about  that.  I  did  have  an  experience 
recently  shopping  for  automobUe  insvirance. 
It  Just  happens  that  the  premiums  on  my 
automobile  insurance  are  in  an  amount 
comparable  to  the  fare  for  a  transcontinental 
round  trip  by  air.  Recently,  I  got  mad  with 
my  Insurance  company  and  wanted  to 
change.  I  spent  most  of  2  days  shopping 
for  Insurance  with  some  other  company 
and  finally  gave  up  In  frustration  and  Just 
kept  the  insurance  where  It  was.  I  can 
tell  you  it  is  a  lot  simple  than  that  to  buy 
an  airline  ticket. 

I  am  hopeful  that  better  techniques  can 
be  developed  to  facilitate  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  air  travel  tickets.  Western  Air  Lines 
has  develoF>ed  a  gadget  they  call  dial  a  fare 
which  helps  quite  a  lot  to  simplify  the 
problem.  Possibly  some  means  can  be  found 
to  use  computers  to  determine  the  correct 
and  best  fare  for  any  particular  air  Journey 
by  any  particular  person  or  group.  Addi- 
tionally, as  sales  personnel  and  the  traveling 
pubUc  become  increasingly  familiar  with 
various  fares.  I  am  sure  the  problem  wiU 
tend  to  grow  less. 

Finally,  I  should  say  that  I  consider  that 
we  are  in  an  experimental  period  with  special 
fares.  It  is  an  exciting  period — with  all 
its  problems.  We  find  different  Judgments, 
different  views  about  many  questions.  I 
hoi>e  that  we  can  deal  with  these  differences 
with  reason  rather  than  emotion,  and  that 
we  can  continue  to  Improve  our  already 
very  remarkable  system  of  air  transportation 
and  make  it  increasingly  available  to  our 
people. 

Some  people  think  that  we  are  doing  too 
much  experimenting.  Others  think  that  we 
are  not  doing  enough.  These  views  are  ex- 
emplified by  two  persons  who  commented 
recently   on   transatlantic   fares. 

In  a  recent  Washington  speech,  a  high 
official  of  the  Italian  airline.  Alitalia,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  transatlantic 
fare  structure  is  so  complicated  that  It  Is 
difficult  and  costly  to  administer  and  sell. 
He  stated  that  his  company  strongly  favors 
an  overhaiU  which  would  eliminate  the 
group  fares,  narrow  down  avaUability  of 
current  excursion  fares,  and  reduce  the  basic 
economy  fares.  He  would  retain  a  seasonal 
differential.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
another  person  high  In  the  ranks  of  Furo- 
pean  aviation  recently  expressed  to  me  his 
view  that  an  across-the-board  reduction  In 
the  basic  fares  should  be  avoided  since  It 
woiUd  reduce  yield  and  Increase  the  prob- 
lem of  seasonal  and  directional  peaking.  He 
believes  that  more  attractive  promotional 
dUcounts,  with  appropriate  directional  and 
seasonal  restrictions,  is  the  sounder 
approach. 

We  do  need  to  Improve  greatly  our  tech- 
niques for  evaluating  the  results  of  experi- 
mental fares.  I  hope  that  we  can  make  a 
substantial  contribution  In  this  regard  at 
the  CAB,  and  I  urge  all  those  Interested 
in  the  economics  of  air  transportation  to  give 
major  attention  to  research  In  this  field. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  we  are  doing  Just 
about  the  right  amount  of  experimenting 
at  the  present  tlmiC.  We  can  expect  a 
changing  pattern.  Some  experimental  fares 
undoubtedly  can  be  Improved.  Others  per- 
haps wlU  be  discarded.  New  ones  wlU  be 
Introduced.  From  time  to  time,  perhaps 
steps  can  be  taken  toward  sljnpliflcatlon. 
but  aU  In  aU,  in  my  Judgment,  when  we 
stop  experimenting  we  will  be  condemning 
the  alrUne  Industry  to  a  slow  death. 


Today  the  airlines  are  doing  Just  fine.  I  am 
happy  to  say.  TrunkUne  traffic  In  March 
was  up  26  percent  over  March  1965 — skip- 
ping distortions  caused  by  strikes,  the  great- 
est year-to-year  gain  in  over  10  years.  Load 
Jactor  was  up  3.5  percentage  points — the 
greatest  Improvement  In  more  than  2  y^ars. 
I  won't  say  that  this  is  due  solely  to  the 
variety  of  special  fares  now  available  to  the 
would-be  air  traveler.  But  I  am  fairly  cer- 
tain that  these  fares  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  Industry's  new  records — records 
which  It  Is  achieving  one  month  and  break. 
Ing  the  next.  Airline  prosperity  may  not 
be  simple,  but  I  believe  this  Is  a  situation 
where  compUcations  are  helpful  both  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  public  Interest. 


Expropriation  of  U.S.  Property  by 
Venezuela 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missotmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  shortly, 
the  Congress  will  be  considering  a  new 
authorization  which  will  Include  sub- 
stantial amounts  for  aid  under  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress. 

In  the  light  of  these  perennial  give- 
aways, I  think  It  Is  signljacant  that  the 
Congress  be  made  aware  of  certain  ac- 
tions taken  by  some  of  our  aid  recipients, 
which  are  a  slap  in  the  face  to  those 
Americans  whose  tax  dollars  make  up 
this  aid. 

Following  is  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Dowd,  president  of  the 
Chemical  Natural  Resources,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City: 

Chemical  Natttkal  Resources,  Ikc, 

New  York,  N.T.,  May  2,  1966. 
Re  the  expropriation  and  confiscation  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  of  the  prop- 
erties of  citizens  residing  in  26  States  o< 
the  United  States. 
Hon.  DtTRWARD  G.  Hall, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Concressmak  Hall:  Your  attention 
is  respectfully  called  to  the  above  subject  so 
that  in  the  event  Venezuela  should  again 
wish  to  be  considered  for  aid  of  any  type 
frwn  the  U.S.  taxpayers  It  should  be  denied 
It. 

Venezuela,  disregarding  international  law, 
which  holds  the  properties  of  foreign  na- 
tionals should  not  be  expropriated  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation,  expro- 
priated, confiscated,  and  wantonly  vandalized 
properties  in  Venezueliv.  owned  by  investors 
from  these  26  States.  Every  means  to  arrive 
at  an  equitable  settlement  was  exhausted 
during  negotiations  in  Caracas  from  1959  to 
1962.  After  that,  suit  was  instituted  in  the 
United  States.  Venezuela  pleaded  sovereign 
immunity  as  its  defense  and  thus  prevented 
the  real  issues  to  be  heard.  This  has  been 
in  the  courts  during  the  years  1963,  1964, 
1966,  and  1966.  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  le 
expected  to  review  this  matter.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  supported  Venezuela  frc«n 
the  inception  of  these  grievous  illegalities. 

Dr.  R.  Lepervanche  Parparcen,  one  of 
Venezuela's  leading  and  most  highly  re- 
spected lawyers,  and  former  president  of  the 
OAS.  and  one  of  the  few.  who  can  stUl  speak 
out  In  Venezuela,  recently  publicly  stated  In 
Carcas:  "We  who  were  bom  In  Venezuela; 
we  who  have  lived  In  Venezuela  all  our  live*; 
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we  who  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Venezuela, 
know  there  Is  no  Justice  to  be  obtained  In 
our  courts  In  Veneziiela." 

IX  this  Is  the  treatment  given  to  the  na- 
tives of  Venezuela,  what  treaunent  could  be 
expected  for  Americans  In  those  same  courts? 
Nevertheleas,  the  Department  of  State  still 
recommends  that  this  matter  be  returned  to 
those  Venezuelan  courts. 

Presently,  the  sons  of  some  of  these  robbed 
Investors  are  In  Vietnam  fighting  to  protect 
the  properties  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  while 
the  confiscation  of  their  own  properties  by 
the  delinquent  Government  of  Venezuela  Is 
defended  and  condoned  by  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  these  delaying  legal  maneuvers 
Venezuela  has  obtained  hundreds  of  millions 
In  aid.  Increased  sugar  quotas.  Increased  oU 
quotas  and  Investment  guarantees,  all  at  the 
expense  of  American  taxpayers.  Until  Vene- 
BueU  makes  redress  to  these  Investors  from 
ae  States  of  the  United  States,  Venezuela 
should  receive  nothing  from  the  United 
States,  Including  Investment  guarantee  for 
projeots  In  Venezuela. 

Thanks  for  any  efforts  In  their  behalf  and 
best  regards. 

Sincerely, 

Bknjamin  S.  Down. 

President. 


B«ck  Door  Trade 


May  10,  1960 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TKKNKSS^ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  continually  disturbed  over 
the  trade  our  country  carries  on  with 
Communists  by  way  of  the  back  door.  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens 
a  very  informative  discussion  of  this  slt- 
xiation,  and  place  the  article  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Iiiay  10,  1966) 

Back   Doob  Tkaob:    VS.  Ftucs  Dbai.   Moss 

With  Rk>  Bloc  via  Fokbon  Untts 

(By  J.  RuMcU  Boner) 

tmrzia.  East  Gbuiaxt.— American  com- 
panies are  semng  more  to  Oocomunlst  coun- 
tries than  anyone  would  ever  guess  from  the 
trade  figures. 

They  are  acoompUshlng  this  through  the 
back  door,  via  subsidiaries  In  Europe.  Thus, 
■*!«•  »wl  profits  from  dealing  with  Butem 
European  nations  are  buried  In  the  consoU- 
dated  corporate  reports  of  UjS.  companies 
and  are  reflected  m  export  figures  from  Eu- 
ropean nations,  rather  than  In  US.  trade  to- 
tals. Moreover,  these  sales  may  obtain  fresh 
Impetus  from  a  bUl  proposed  by  President 
Johnson  last  wertc  to  Uberallze  trade  with 
■ast  Suropean  nations. 

Examples  abound  of  heavy  selling  to  East- 
em  Europe  by  VS.  subsidiaries   abroad. 

Victor  C.  Squltlert,  Jr.,  manager  of  Honey- 
well. Inc. "8  commercial  controls  division  for 
continental  Europe,  says,  "Of  the  com- 
merlcal  equipment  we  sell  (in  East  Germany) 
about  60  percent  Is  made  In  West  Germany 
and  counts  as  German  exjwrts."  Only  40 
parosnt  shows  up  in  U.S.  trade  figures.  In- 
taraational  Business  Machine  Corp.  reports 
that  Its  sales  to  the  Communist  bloc  come 
almost  entirely  from  its  Western  European 
plants. 

No  one  knows  exacUy  how  much  VS.  trade 
Is  carried  on  through  overseas  subsidiaries. 
But  talks  with  companies  doing  business 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  Indicate  commerce 
of  this  type  is  rising  faster  than  direct  U  S. 


trade.  Direct  trade  itself  Is  moving  up 
briskly.  Last  year  VS.  Imports  from  Red 
nations  rose  some  40  percent  from  1964,  to 
$141.5  million.  VS.  Industrial  exports  to 
Red  nations  rose,  too.  Government  officials 
estimate,  though  the  overall  export  figure 
slipped  to  $222.6  million  from  $339.2  mUUon 
In  1964,  because  massive  grain  shipments 
of  1964  weren't  repeated  last  year.  Based  on 
-these  fig\ires,  America's  trade  with  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  bloc  accounts  for  only  3  percent  of 
all  East-West  trade. 

All  the  evidence  Indicates  these  statistics 
don't  even  begin  to  show  the  volume  of  U.S. 
trade  with  Red  nations.  Italy's  Plat,  for  In- 
stance, has  Just  negotiated  with  the  Rus- 
sians to  build  an  auto  plant  In  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  2.000 
units  daUy.  The  cost  would  be  In  excess  of 
$800  million.  Plat  officials  eay  that  US. 
companies  may  be  asked  to  bid  on  more 
than  $50  million  worth  of  equipment  for  the 
plant.  But  the  shipments  to  Russia  would 
be  through  Plat,  and  all  sales  would  be 
lumped  into  Italy's  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

tl.S.  EXHIBrrORS  OVERLOOKED 

The  US.  trading  role  has  been  taken  over 
by  overseas  subsidiaries  to  such  an  extent 
that  some  Communists  apparently  arent 
aware  they're  dealing  with  American  com- 
panies. The  East  Germans,  eager  to  Indi- 
cate American  de  facto  recognlUon  of  their 
regime,  clahned  that  68  American  firms 
were  represented  at  the  recent  Leipzig  fair 
The  number  was  heavily  bolstered  by  the 
Inclusion  of  over  30  VS.  publishers  repre- 
sented In  two  smaU  booths  by  Dutch  and 
Swiss  exhibitors.  Yet,  astonishingly,  in  their 
listings  the  East  Germans  failed  to  Identify 
as  American  more  than  20  publicly  held  U  S 
companies.  Including  subsidiaries  and  ven- 
tures of  such  giants  as  Pord  Motor  Co.  and 
^-  J  Heinz  (both  counted  as  British).  Hon- 
eywell (West  German)  and  General  Electric 
(French  with  Machines  Bull). 

The  Communists  aren't  the  only  ones 
overiooklng  the  American  role  In  sales  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  "Britain  Wins  Mos- 
cow Order  for  Landing  Aid  System"  reads  a 
London  Times  headline.  The  story  deals  with 
a  $280,000-plus  Russian  order  for  an  instru- 
ment landing  system  to  be  tnstaUed  by 
Standard  Cables  &  Telephones.  Ltd..  at  Mos- 
cow's Sheremetyevo  Airport.  Nowhere  does 
the  story  mention  that  SCT  Is  a  British  sub- 
sidiary of  International  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Corp.,  New  York. 

Even  U.S.  banks  apparently  are  establish- 
ing back  door  branches  to  help  US  cor- 
porate customers  abroad  conduct  trade  with 
Communist  naUons.  They  are  homing  in 
on  Vienna,  a  key  financial  center  in  East- 
Weet  trade.  Last  November.  Bank  of  America 
opened  an  office  in  the  Austrian  capital  and 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  is  currenUy  neg'otu- 
tlng  to  acquire  an  Austrian  bank  there. 

There  are  many  reasons  American  com- 
panies are  selling  the  products  of  their  Euro- 
pean subsidiaries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Some  are  matters  of  simple  economics-  Lower 
transporUtion  costs  or  easier  adaptability 
Others  are  of  political  origin,  involving  tariffs 
and  clearances. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  for  insUnce  has 
a  perfecOy  straightforward  reason  for  pre- 
ferring to  sell  Eastern  Europe  customers  its 
D4  tractors  made  In  Prance,  "it  costs  $600 
to  ship  a  D4  from  Grenoble,"  says  Stephen 
O.  Weckel,  Caterpillar's  Eastern  European 
representative.  The  freight  bill  to  ship  one 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  from  Peoria,  HI.,  the 
company's  US.  headquarters.  U  over  $1,200. 

IBM  equipment  made  m  Europe  Is  simpler 
to  sell  to  the  Reds  because  both  East  and 
West  Europe  are  on  a  50-cycle  electrical  sys- 
tem. Equipment  sold  In  the  United  States 
is  designed. to  <^>erate  on  60  cycles. 

In  many  cases  the  sale  of  products  made 
entirely  in  Europe  can  mean  avoiding  bother- 
some clearance  procedures  through  the  VS. 


Commerce  Department.  In  the  final  quarter 
last  year,  the  Department  rejected  export 
Ucenses  for  $1.8  million  In  goods,  or  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  applications  for  shlpmcnf-s 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  Not  all  the  prod- 
ucts for  which  licenses  were  required  appear 
to  be  strategic  goods.  Por  Instnnce.  oflicj  ■.! 
clearance  was  required  for  $4  million  worth  of 
cotton  seeds  shipped  to  Albania. 

Even  where  shipments  are  approved,  the 
licensing  procedure  can  pose  a  psychoIoglcH! 
barrier  to  trade.  Mr.  Weckel  reports  that 
last  September  Caterpillar  concluded  a  deal 
to  sell  some  $250,000  worth  of  big  crawler 
tractors  and  wheel-loaders  to  Czechoslovak!.!, 
but  did  not  get  a  go-ahead  from  the  US 
Government  until  last  month.  Mr.  Wecltel 
contends  that  the  Communist  representatives 
are  very  unhappy  about  having  to  sign  forms 
pledging  not  to  use  the  equipment  for  stra- 
tegic purposes.  And  "Its  embarrassing  to  the 
customer  once  they  have  done  it  to  have  to 
wait  6  months  to  a  year  for  U.S.  Government 
approval,"  he  adds. 

Communist  lands  often  balk  at  direct  trade 
with  the  United  States  because  of  the  dlffl- 
culties  they  encoimter  In  selling  goods  to 
America. 

"Exchanges  must  be  made  on  a  reciprocal 
basis."  argues  VasUe  Eustatlade,  a  representa- 
tive of  Rtimanla's  Maslnexport.  "We  have  to 
achieve  a  balanc«»  between  Imports  and 
exports." 

COMPLAINTS      OF     DISCRIMINATION 

But  this  Is  difficult  to  accomplish.  Ger- 
hard Belr,  East  Germanyls  deputy  minister 
of  foreign  and  Inter-German  trade,  says  his 
country  Is  stymied  In  selling  to  the  United 
States  because  of  "discriminatory  treatment 
of  our  products."  These  include,  he  says, 
such  things  as  high  tariff  barriers,  the  bar- 
ring of  Bast  German  businessmen  from  the 
United  States,  and  a  requirement  that  U.S. 
Unporters  stamp  "Made  In  the  Soviet-Oc- 
cupied Zone"  on  East  German  products,  in- 
cluding even  Christmas  tree  ornaments 

The  high  tariff  complaint  is  voiced  by 
most  Eastern  bloc  nations.  Only  Poland  en- 
Joys  most-favored-natlon  treatment  In  deal- 
ings with  the  United  States.  (So  does  Yugo- 
slavia, but  that  country  Is  considered  a 
Western  nation  by  the  U.S.  Government  In  Its 
trading  statistics.) 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress  to 
empower  him  to  extend  the  moet-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  Red  nations  at  his  dis- 
cretion. Under  present  law,  these  nations 
must  hurdle  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
to  sell  m  the  United  States.  The  average 
Smoot-Hawley  rate  on  durable  products  is 
about  45  percent  of  their  value,  against  a 
comparable  rate  of  12.2  percent  for  nations 
covered  under  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Many  U.S.  companies  have  begun  working 
through  Western  European  agents  or  repre- 
sentatives who  can  use  or  convert  bartered 
Eastern  European  goods  Into  hard  currency 
la  their  own  lands.  This  money.  In  turn, 
can  be  switched  easily  Into  dollars. 

Gunter  Dledertchs,  a  representative  of 
Pranz  Kragh,  Bremen,  West  Germany,  says 
his  firm  sells  US.  Flue-ciu-ed  tobacco  to  the 
East  Germans,  receiving  goods  to  exchange. 
In  tiwn  Kragh  sells  these  goods  In  Western 
Europe  and  pays  the  tobacco  growers  In 
dollars. 

Gordon  S.  Planner,  director  of  Dominions 
Export  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  handles  Red  bloc 
trade  for  a  growing  list  of  British-based  US  - 
owned  companies.  Last  year  Dominions  sold 
the  Communist  about  200  British  Pord  trac. 
tors  and  Pord-powered  tractors. 

Dominions  actually  sells  more  Commiuiist- 
produced  goods,  such  as  fertilizer,  furniture 
toys,  and  chemicals.  In  Britain  than  It  does 
Western  goods  to  the  Reds.  Because  of  this 
favorable  flow  of  foreign  exchange  through 
Dominions,  Mr.  Planner  says,  the  Commu- 
nists are  recepUve  to  hard  currency  deals  for 
products  his  company  represents.  As  the 
Dominions  experience   indicates.   It's  much 
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easier  to  sell  Communist  goods  In  Britain 
than  In  the  United  States;  in  fact,  Britain 
has  a  trade  deficit  In  Its  dealings  with  the 
European  Communists. 

The  back-door  approach  doesn't  by  any 
means  suggest  that  American  btislnessmen 
are  being  sneaky.  Right  now  there's  more 
pressure  than  ever  before  for  a  lowering  of 
barriers  to  East-West  trade.  This  year,  for 
the  first  time,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
dropped  opposition  to  VS.  exhibits  at  the 
March  fair  held  here  In  Leipzig  and  rated 
as  the  most  Important  trade  fair  In  the 
Communist  world. 

A    CHANCK   or   ATTITXTOC 

The  frank  and  open  attitude  In  discxisslng 
trade  relations  with  newsmen  displayed  by 
representatives  of  American  firms  and  prod- 
ucts here  Indicates  a  vast  change  frcHn  recent 
corporate  misgivings  about  East-West  trade. 
A  year  ago  Firestone  Tire  Sc  Rubb^  Co. 
dropped  plans  to  give  Rumania  technical 
Information  to  build  a  synthetic  rubber 
plant.  Senator  Ptn.BRioHT,  Democrat,  of 
Arkansas,  charged  then  that  the  cancella- 
tion was  due  to  pressure  from  VS.  rtghtwlng 
groups  and  to  attempts  by  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  to  exploit  the  deal  with  the  Com- 
munists for  competitive  purposes. 

In  fact,  the  Increasing  commercial  contacts 
with  Eastern  Europe  are  viewed  by  many 
as  beneficial  to  U.S.  political  alms.  "Trade 
negotiations  and  trade  relations  can  provide 
us  with  useful  opportunities  to  Influence 
attitudes  In  these  countries  In  directions 
favorable  to  our  national  Interest,"  argues 
a  report  to  the  president  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  VS.  Trade  With  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean Countries  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  blue-ribbon  group  was  headed  by 
J.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  Cummins 
Engine  Oo.,  of  Columbus,  Ind. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  plea  for  lib- 
eralization of  East-West  trade,  it's  unlikely 
that  the  suggested  measure  will  be  enacted 
in  this  session  of  Congress.  Even  though 
the  climate  for  liberalization  may  be  better 
than  It  has  been,  this  Is  not  the  sort  of 
legrlslatlon  anticipated  in  a  congressional 
election  year. 

Many  Americans  still  strongly  oppose 
trade  with  the  Red  bloc,  contending  that  It 
only  serves  to  strengthen  communism  to 
America's  detriment.  The  prolonged  Viet- 
nam conflict,  plus  Indignation  over  a  plan 
by  Western  European  companies  to  sell 
$150  million  worth  of  steel  finishing  mills 
and  other  equipment  to  Red  China,  could 
strengthen  the  opposition  to  freer  trade. 

Thus  It  appears  that  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  main  American  approach  to  the 
Oonununlst  bloc  will  continue  to  be  through 
the  back  door. 


Rumanian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OP   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  10 
stands  as  a  symbol  of  proud  history,  for 
its  marks  the  89th  aimiversary  of  Ru- 
manian independence. 

We  are  proud  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions which  the  American  citizens  of 
Rumanian  extraction  have  made  to  this 
country  and  it  is  with  pride  that  we  note 
the  coureige  of  the  Rumanian  people,  as 
reflected  In  their  history. 


It  Is  unfortunate  that  this  holiday  can- 
not be  celebrated  within  the  boundaries 
of  Rumania,  whose  history  is  so  steeped 
in  love  of  freedom.  However,  despite 
the  hardships  which  history  has  dealt 
Rumania,  the  people  there  have  not  lost 
their  love  of  liberty  or  their  desire  for 
national  Independence. 

Those  of  us  who  cherish  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  freedom  share  the 
hopes  and  confidence  of  these  people  for 
the  future  independence  of  their  country. 
Today  we  join  with  Rumanians  who  are 
captive  in  their  homeland,  In  hoping 
for  the  dawn  of  a  new  time  when  free- 
dom will  return  to  their  country. 


A  Tribate  to  the  Peace  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALITOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  special  attention  to  this 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  March  3, 
1966,  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Written 
in  response  to  criticism  of  our  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  It  is  a  deeply  felt  de- 
fense, and  a  fine  tribute  as  well,  of  these 
young  men  and  women  who  for  2  years 
work  in  concert  with  people  of  other  na- 
tions to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  in 
that  country. 

The  social  and  political  awakening  of 
young  people  in  the  United  States  is  a 
phenomenon  that  we  are  only  beginning 
to  realize.  Their  spirit  and  concern  was 
sparked  to  a  great  extent  by  President 
Keimedy  who  spoke  often  and  fervently 
at>out  our  ability  to  change  that  which  is 
ill  in  the  world.  This  conviction  is  to  be 
encouraged,  not  stifled.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  words  of  Prof. 
K  H.  Mouat.  of  San  Jose  State  College, 
be  Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Editob:  I  have  no  intention  of  soiling  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  passed  away,  but 
because  the  Chronicle  has  seen  fit  to  print 
an  article  by  Lucius  Beebe,  that  if  unan- 
swered may  soU  the  character  of  tbousanda 
of  dedicated  Peace  Corps  vcdunteers,  I  be- 
lieve It  a  matter  of  Justice  and  fairness  on 
the  part  of  the  Chronicle  to  permit  a  simple 
reply  to  this  diatribe.  We  have  three  dozen 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  from  San  Jose  State 
College,  among  whom  Is  my  son.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  defense. 

Mr.  Beebe  ("Peace  Corps  as  a  Low  Morale 
Influence,"  Chronicle  Sunday  Punch,  Febru- 
ary 24)  quotes  Dr.  Banda  of  Malawi  as  asking 
the  Peace  Corps  men  to  leave  his  country 
"unless  they  mend  their  ways  and  assume 
a  fastidiousness  of  person  at  least  ac- 
ceptable to  the  presumably  backward  na- 
tives they  are  tryUig  to  reform."  Dr.  Banda 
accuses  the  Peace  Cc»pe  men  of  "mixing  too 
freely  with  the  Africans  at  the  village  social 
level,  going  native  with  the  African  women- 
meddling  In  African  politics." 

It  Is  altogether  faulty  logic  for  Mr.  Beeba 
to  make  sweeping  generalizations  from  this 
one  report  to  the  status  of  the  Peace  Corps 
volunteers  all  over  the  world;  but  it  Is  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  for  him  to  fill  the  reat 
of  his  column  with  Indefensible  vlllflcatlons 
such  as  "the  ratty  Peace  Corps  volunteers," 


or  that  they  are  "of  a  lower  order  than  the 
Inmates  of  the  local  leprosariiun,"  or  that 
their  conduct  is  akin  to  "rtrillng  among  the 
pigs  In  the  village  gutter,"  or  that  they  are 
"a  gaggle  of  bearded  Jungle  apes,"  etc  This 
is  monstrous  Injustice. 

The  Peace  (^orps  volunteers  are  not  rejects. 
The  selective  process  Is  as  rigorous  as  any  In 
the  country  including  the  screening  for  em- 
ployment In  the  FBI  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Their  training  prior  to  assignment  Is 
extremely  rigorous  both  in  course  content 
and  m  personal  discipline.  When  they  are 
assigned  they  "ccHisort  with  the  natives"  be- 
cause they  are  concerned  with  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Less  altruistically,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  their  salary  of  $75  a  month 
does  not  permit  them  the  luxuries  of  other 
Americans  who  can  easily  get  Jobs  as  teach- 
ers, engineers,  and  advisers  In  the  same 
countries  at  10  times  this  salary.  My  son 
writes  that  In  the  Interior  villages  In  Africa 
there  la  no  running  water  and  no  gas,  elec- 
tricity, or  cars.  Under  the  circumstances  It 
is  not  too  likely  that  one  can  buy  razcw 
blades  at  the  local  emporium.  As  for  "go- 
ing native  with  African  WMnen,"  I  am  sun 
that  there  has  been  no  such  complaint  about 
our  soldiers  abroad  or  even  about  our  tour- 
ists, now  has  there? 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  our  Peace  Corps 
volimteers  are  among  that  breed  of  American 
that  puts  love  of  feUow  men  above  love  of 
self.  They  are  among  the  few  who  did  not 
ask  what  their  covmtry  coxild  do  for  them  but 
what  they  could  do  few  their  coimtry. 

L.  H.  Mouat, 
Chairman.  Department  of  Speech,  San 
Jose  State  College. 


Los  Angeles  Music  FestiTal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion 
of  the  20th  anniversary  celebration  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Music  Festival  provides  ap- 
propriate opportunity  for  paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  both  to  the  festival  and 
to  its  outstanding  music  director,  Mr. 
Franz  Waxman. 

One  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  cul- 
tural and  artistic  excellence  found  in 
southern  California,  and  a  major  contri- 
buting factor  to  the  growth  of  the  arts 
there,  has  been  the  Los  Angeles  Music 
Festival,  sponsored  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Orchestral  Society  and  the  OMnmlttee  on 
fine  arts  productions  at  the  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles.  For  20  years  the 
festival  has  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
thousands  of  people  privileged  to  attend 
Its  performances.  It  has  brought  to  the 
public  music  of  extraordinarily  high 
quality  and  Imagination.  The  finest  in 
contemporary  music  has  here  been  pre- 
sented and  subsequently  achieved  promi- 
nence. 

The  years  of  the  festival  have  brought 
to  the  podium  such  distinguished  con- 
ductors as  Robert  Craft,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  Walter  Piston,  Igor  Stravinsky, 
Roger  Wagner,  William  Walton,  and,  of 
course,  Franz  Waxman.  Performing  for 
the  enjoyment  of  music  lovers  has  been 
an  impressive  and  wide-ranging  array  of 
soloists  including  Adele  Addison,  Dave 
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Brubeck,  Oscar  Levant.  Andre  Previn, 
and  Rudolf  Serkin.  Four  world  pre- 
mieres, eleven  American  premieres,  and 
forty-eight  west  coast  premieres  have 
taken  place  here.  Included  among  them 
have  been  outstanding  modem  works  by 
Igor  Stravinsky.  Ralph  Vaughan  WU- 
llams.  Franz  Waxman,  Arnold  Schoen- 
berg.  William  Walton.  Arthur  Honegger. 
Gustav  Mahler.  Leonard  Bernstein.  Serge 
Prokofleff.  Carl  OrfT,  Dimltrt  Shostako- 
vich, Hector  Berlioz.  Walter  Piston,  and 
Benjamin  Britten. 

The  quality  of  the  superb  orchestral 
pieces  selected  for  1966  presentation  are 
symbolic  and  a  tribute  in  themselves  to 
20  years  of  excellence.  This  year,  with  a 
program  ranging  frwn  Stravinsky's  "Per- 
Bephone"  through  Gershwin's  "Rhap- 
Body  in  Blue"  to  "The  Song  of  Terezin" 
by  Franz  Waxman,  the  opportimlty  to 
hear  music  outstanding  both  In  Its  con- 
ception and  Its  performance  will  once 
again  be  afforded  to  those  privileged  to 
attend. 

Just  as  the  cxiltural  significance  of 
Loe  Angeles  ts  greatly  indebted  to  Its 
musical  festival,  eo  Is  the  festival  in- 
debted to  its  distinguished,  able,  and 
extraordinarily  talented  founder,  men- 
tor and  music  director,  composer  and 
conductor  Franz  Waxman.  Through  his 
aelfiess  and  Inspired  efforts,  the  festival 
has  attained  International  prominence. 

Mr.  Waxman's  personal  fame  also  is 
worldwide,  and  Justly  so.  International 
recognition  was  first  accorded  Mr.  Wax- 
man  over  20  years  ago.  when  Jascha 
Helfetz  played  Waxman's  fantasy  com- 
position on  themes  from  "Carmen." 
Then.  In  2  consecutive  years.  Mr.  Wax- 
man  was  awarded  an  Oscar  for  out- 
standing film  musical  compositions.  His 
place  In  musical  history  was  assured  by 
his  composition,  the  oratorio,  "Joshua," 
one  of  the  most  resplendent  of  orchestral 
and  choral  works;  it  has  been  accorded 
the  same  level  of  greatness  as  the  ora- 
torios of  Stravinsky  and  Honneger. 

Although  a  Los  Angeles  artist,  Wax- 
man's  efforts  have  by  no  means  been 
limited  to  Los  Angeles.  He  has  con- 
ducted orchestras  throughout  the  world. 

It  was  the  desire  to  promote  cultural 
excellence  such  as  this  throughout  the 
nation  that  prompted  passage  of  the 
National  Arts  and  Humanities  Foimda- 
tlon. 

No  sooner  will  the  20th  anniver- 
sary celebration  be  over  than  Los  Ange- 
les and  the  world  will  eagerly  await  the 
2ttt~«eason.  and  the  22d.  and  the  rich 
brought  by  fine  music  year  after 
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Tribute  to  Joseph  L  Talbot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

o»  coNNEcncTrr 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  express  its  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  of  Joseph  Edward 
Talbot  who  died  of  cancer  on  Satxirday. 


Many  of  ypu  will  remember  Mr.  Talbot 
as  a  dedicated  and  highly  effective  col- 
league who  served  as  a  UJS.  Representa- 
tive from  Connecticut  during  the  77th, 
78th,  and  79th  Congresses.  More  re- 
cently. Mr.  Talbot  was  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  where  his 
knowledge  of  law  and  talent  for  leader- 
ship made  their  mark  during  the  past  13 
years. 

Mr.  Talbot  embarked  on  his  long  and 
remarkable  career  in  public  service  fol- 
lowing graduation  from  Yale  Law  School 
in  1925.  A  Republican,  he  was  a  judge 
of  the  Borough  Coxzrt  of  Naugatuck. 
Conn.;  State  representative  from  Nauga- 
tuck; State  treasxirer;  and  workmen's 
compensation  commissioner  in  the  Fifth 
District  of  Connecticut. 

It  Is  mdeed  with  great  sadness  that 
we  confront  the  loss  of  an  old  friend  and 
dedicated  American. 


Fcderaliziiig  the  Schools 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or    VXXCtNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  recently 
concerning  the  various  guidelines  and 
requirements  which  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion has  placed  upon  local  school  districts 
in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  Federal 
funds. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
which  I  have  seen  on  this  subject  is  one 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thurman  Sensing,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  Southern 
States  Industrial  Council  entitled  "Fed- 
eralizing the  Schools."  Because  there  is 
so  much  Interest  In  this.  I  am  Including 
Mr.  Senslng's  article  herein  with  my  re- 
marks and  commend  it  to  the  reading  of 
the  Members  of  the  House.  The  article 
follows : 

PeDKRALIZINC    the    SCHOOI.S 

(By  Thurman  Sensing) 
John  W.  Gardner.  S«cret«xy  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucaUon.  and  Welfare,  recently  told  southern 
educational  and  political  leaders  that  Ms  De- 
partment of  Government  U  not  attempting 
to  Impose  a  formula  of  racial  balance  on  the 
public  school*.  But  school  officials,  who  are 
having  to  wrestle  with  Federal  guidelines  on 
Integration,  will  be  excused  If  they  laugh. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  comments  of  school 
officials  that  the  South  once  again  Is  the 
target  for  the  extremes  In  social  and  political 
theorizing.  School  systems,  which  badly 
need  an  opportunity  to  settle  down  In  new 
arrangement*,  again  are  being  subjected  to 
extraordinary  demands  for  change  that  can 
only  disrupt  the  educational  process.  Ap- 
parently no  plans  exist  for  moving  against 
discrimination  in  the  Northern  State*  this 
year,  but  numerous  plans  are  being  Imple- 
mented  In  the  southern  part  of  the  country. 
Nor  axe  the  schools  the  only  public  fa- 
culties that  are  under  heavy  preseure  from 
the  Federal  bureaucracy.  Hospital  admin- 
istrators and  physicians  In  this  region  are 
serloualy  concerned  about  their  professional 
independence  In  view  of  zealots  who  are  de- 
manding that  every  hospital  room  be  a  lab. 
oratory  for  social  change.     The  Interest  of 


the  patients  and  of  good  medical  practice  are 
being  threatened  by  demands  to  place  pa- 
tients In  rooms  In  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
maximum  Integration. 

Federal  inspectors  and  supervisors  are 
tightening  the  screws  on  schools  and  hos- 
pital officials.  Insisting  on  the  most  rigid  com- 
pliance with  arbitrary  directives.  In  at  lea«t 
one  case,  a  Federal  spokesman  has  warned  In 
South  Carolina  that  failure  to  follow  Federal 
guidelines  to  the  letter  could  result  In  a 
Federal  Teacher  Corps  being  sent  Into  the 
State. 

In  a  goodwill  effort  to  comply  with  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act*,  greet  emphasis  haa  been 
placed  by  the  State*  on  freedom  of  choice. 
That  Is  to  say.  students  have  been  given  a 
free  choice  of  which  school  they  want  to 
attend.  But  apparently  that  Is  not  good 
enough  for  Wg  brother  In  Washington.  Fed- 
eral officials  have  Indicated  that  the  teet  of 
freedom  of  choice  wiu  be  how  many  stu- 
dent* actually  transfer.  This  is  an  absurd 
and  unjust  attitude.  It  mean*  that  freedom 
la  restricted,  not  by  the  State  but  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  suggest*  that  any 
student  who  decides  to  stay  In  the  school  he 
la  attending  is  letting  down  the  cause  of 
Integration. 

The  facta  ot  Ufe  are  that  Negro  parents 
are  under  pressure  frcMn  protest  group*  to 
transfer  their  children,  even  where  the  par- 
ent* believe  that  their  children  would  re- 
ceive the  beet  education  In  the  schools  they 
already  are  attending.  For  example.  In  many 
communlUes  schools  that  have  been  used  by 
Negro  communltlee  have  exceptionally  strong 
vocational  training  programs.  It  Is  obvious 
that  many  o*  the  youngsters  In  these  com- 
munities win  be  going  into  the  trades  and 
not  into  college.  The  parents  want  them  to 
get  a  sound  preparation  for  blue-collar  em- 
ployment. But  the  protest  organizations, 
backed  up  by  the  Federal  Government,  want 
them  to  transfer  to  schools  where  they  will 
learn  Latin,  French,  and  other  subject*  that 
make  UtUe  sense  in  term*  of  th«  students' 
real  needs. 

By  setting  quotas  In  schools  and  hospitals, 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  Improve 
education  or  medical  service  to  patients.  On 
the  contrary,  service  by  Schools  and  hospitals 
Is  bound  to  decline  to  the  extent  that  there 
Is  ptoUtlcal  Interference  with  their  operation. 

In  the  schools,  forced  transfers  of  teachers 
and  principals  wUl  destroy  that  feeling  of 
friendly  cooperation  and  Joint  activity  that 
gives  spirit  to  a  school  and  result*  In  higher 
standards  for  students.  It  will  make  the 
public  schools  more  than  ever  an  Impersonal 
place,  where  the  emphasis  Is  upon  a  black- 
and-white  checkerboard  pattern  In  the  clasE- 
room  rather  than  upon  academic  achieve- 
ment. Indeed  one  can  be  sure  that  maintain- 
ing a  fixed  racial  balance  In  every  school  soon 
would  le«d  to  Federal  scrutiny  of  grade*  re- 
ceived by  student*  to  make  sure  that  the 
grade*  of  one  color  group  are  not  better  than 
the  grades  of  any  other  group. 


The  Next  25  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFO«KlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  Edward 
P.  Cliff,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
addressed  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
American  Forest  Products  Industries  cm 
the  occasion  of  the  sliver  anniversary  of 
the  American  tree  farm  system. 
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In  reviewing  the  significant  progress 
made  since  1941  in  the  evolution  of  for- 
estry repairing  and  rehabilitation  of  our 
forests  Mr.  Cliff  pointed  out  that  this 
period  was  the  most  lm])ortant  in  history 
but  then  he  noted  that  the  next  quarter 
century,  starting  this  year,  will  be  of 
even  greater  importance  because  of  the 
tremendous  pressures  on  our  open  lands 
which  win  result  for  an  exploding 
population. 

His  look  into  the  future  and  his  plea 
for  cooperation  from  all  concerned  in 
meeting  this  tremendous  challenge  is  of 
significant  imjjortance  and  I  believe 
should  be  of  Interest  and  concern  to 
each  of  us  here.  Accordingly,  I  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  Mr.  Cliff's 
remarics: 

It  Is  good  to  be  here  to  help  celebrate  this 
Important  milestone  In  American  forestry. 
Twenty-flve  years  may  not  be  a  long  time 
In  terms  of  the  life  of  a  tree  or  a  forest — 
but  the  years  1941  to  1966  span  a  most  slg- 
tUflcant  period  In  the  evolution  of  forestry. 

These  first  years  of  the  tree  farm  story 
have  been  marked  by  striking  Improvement 
In  our  national  timber  situation.  Of  eqvial 
Importance,  these  years  span  a  period  of 
awakening  pubUc  appreciation  and  Interest 
In  conservation  matters.  They  have  been 
years  of  progress  a*  well  as  of  change  for  the 
forest  products  Industries.  Looking  back 
today  from  this  vantage  p>olnt  In  history. 
I  think  you  leaders  of  Industry  should  b« 
well  pleased  with  much  of  what  you  see. 
We,  your  colleagues  in  public  life,  congratu- 
late you  for  your  role  In  making  it  possible 
to  base  this  25th  anniversary  occasion  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  achievement.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  State  forestry  organizations 
have  assisted  In  developing  the  American 
tree  farm  system  through  the  cooperative 
forest  management  program. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  next  25  years  we 
might  begin  by  asking  oiu-selves  If  the  Job 
is  essentially  done  now.  Woiild  the  far- 
sighted  originators  of  the  tree  farm  move- 
ment be  equaUy  motivated — yes;  even 
comi>elled — to  renew  and  strengthen  this 
program  in  1966?  Are  the  needs  for  forestry 
programs  as  urgent  now  as  was  the  case  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago?  What  shape  would 
the  tree  farm  program  take  to  be  most  effec- 
tive In  the  next  35  years  If  it  were  to  be 
formed  anew  today?  These  are  valid  ques- 
tions I  think — the  typo  of  question*  that 
need  to  be  pondered  on  silver  anniversaries. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  lot  more  reliable 
basic  Information  at  hand  to  help  us  look 
ahead  than  was  the  case  on  the  eve  of  the 
second  World  War.  A  torrent  of  facts  and 
Information  Is  pouring  out  from  thousands 
of  machines  and  expert*  of  all  kinds.  Much 
of  It  relate*  In  some  way  to  our  work  and  to 
our  mutual  objective*.  Today  the  challenge 
Is  not  so  much  to  find  vital  Information  as 
It  Is  to  sift  out  and  use  the  most  relevant 
Items. 

For  example,  we  can  be  quite  certain 
that  dramatic  population  growth  will  con- 
tinue In  these  next  25  years.  Yet  In  the 
early  years  of  the  tree  farm  movement,  prom- 
inent economists  and  demographers  were 
forecasting  a  stable  or  even  declining  pop- 
ulation a*  one  of  the  problems  to  be  faced 
in  the  United  States. 

We  also  con  be  quite  sure  that  our  gross 
national  product  and  standard  of  living  will 
oontlnu«  their  strong  upward  trends — la 
fact,  a  current  problem  Is  to  "cool  down"  ttia 
economy  enough  to  keep  It  under  control. 

We  know  a  lot  more  about  the  shifting 
paittems  o<  wood  use  in  this  country  ty^^-n 
we  have  ever  known  before.  We  have  mt 
oxir  finger  tips  a  wealth  ot  Information.  In- 
cluding the  report  "nmber  Trend*  in  th* 


United  States."  published  last  year.  We 
know  more  about  the  spedOc  problem* 
we  face — such  as  a  general  decline  in  timber 
quality  and  short  supplies  of  prime  logs 
of  preferred  species.  Through  our  increas- 
ingly effective  research  programs  we  know 
more  about  how  to  attack  our  problems. 

It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  how  many 
more  p>eople  today  ore  gathering  and  inter- 
preting data  which  bear  on  forestry  programs 
than  was  the  case  even  a  few  years  ago.  Prom 
what  I  have  seen  of  this  work,  I  am  con- 
fident that  timber  will  continue  to  be  a 
resource  of  basic  Importance  to  the  national 
economy  and  that  more  and  more  people 
wUl  be  competing  for  forest  resources  to 
meet  a  widening  variety  of  needs. 

Time  and  again,  our  past  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  an  abundant  supply  of 
wood  Is  essential  for  Industrial  growth.  We 
must  bring  this  lesson  to  any  discussion 
of  what  the  futxire  holds  for  American 
forest  product*  industries.  The  spectacular 
growth  of  the  southern  pine  plywood  indus- 
try is  only  the  most  recent  In  the  long  se- 
quence of  examples  which  prove  that  in- 
dustrial growth  and  strength  flow  from  an 
adequate  resource  base.  Tbe  booming  pulp 
industry  also  leads  me  to  think  that  our 
projections  of  future  timber  demands  will 
be  fully  realized — that  demands  for  indus- 
trial wood  will  about  double  the  1962  level 
by  the  end  otf  the  century.  The  unprecedent- 
ed growth  of  the  Nation's  economy  In  these 
past  5  years  or  so  now  point*  to  new  heights 
of  GNP — ^weU  above  projected  levels. 

The  main  point  that  I  want  to  make  here 
today  Is  that  we  cannot  and  miut  not  com- 
placently assume  that  abundant  supplies  of 
merchantable  timber  wUl  automatically  con- 
tinue to  be  available  when  and  where  need- 
ed In  these  next  26  years.  Nor  can  we  as- 
Biime  that  those  timber  supines  can  always 
be  acquired  at  reasonable  costs  in  the  sjiecies, 
size,  quality,  and  quantities  essential  to 
wood-using  Industries  which  are  faced  by 
increasing  competition  for  markets. 

To  answer  my  own  question.  Yes;  there  Is 
a  need  for  a  tree  farm  movement  today— 
fuUy  as  much  as  there  was  26  years  ago.  I 
would  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  Is  a  need  for 
just  about  every  such  effort  that  we  can  find 
to  strengthen  and  continue  the  upward  trend 
in  American  forestry.  This  Is  true  despite 
the  accomplishments  and  encouraging  prog- 
ress in  forestry  such  as  we  honor  here  today. 
There  is  Indeed  reason  to  celebrate  In  looking 
to  the  record  of  the  past  26  years — but  let 
me  worry  with  you  a  UtUe  about  the  Job  that 
stlU  lies  ahead. 

I'm  sure  that  competition  Is  a  way  of  life 
for  people  In  the  forest  industries.  You  ac- 
cept and  build  upon  the  competition  within 
your  ranks  whether  It  be  mill  against  miU  or 
lumber  versus  plywood;  after  all,  this  Is  the 
essence  of  a  free  enterprise  system.  Most  of 
you  have  also  faced  up  to  the  increasing 
competition  from  steel,  aluminum,  plastics, 
and  all  the  other  comp>eting  materials.  This 
too  is  an  economic  fact  of  life  that  you  rec- 
ognize and  deal  with — incidentally,  one  I  am 
sure  will  become  increasingly  Important  in 
the  years  ahead. 

But  there  Is  another  arena  of  competition 
that  also  deserves  your  special  attention — 
more  attention  than  is  evident  to  me  at  this 
time..  I  am  referring  to  the  competition  for 
land  and  resources;  patrlcularly  forest  land 
and  forest  resources.  It  Is  In  this  area,  I 
think,  that  we  will  very  likely  see  decided 
Jtist  how  abundant  Industrial  timber  sup- 
plies will  be  25  years  from  now  and  long  after 
that. 

In  the  past  few  years  we  have  witnessed 
a  dramatic  upsurge  of  public  Interest  in 
matters  directly  concerning  the  management 
and  use  erf  forest  land.  For  example,  outdoor 
recreation  and  natural  beauty  are  two  sub- 
jects that  have  captured  the  attention  and 
enthusiasm  of  millions  of  Americans.  Con- 


versely, more  and  more  of  our  people  are 
growing  up  with  leas  and  less  firsthand 
knowledge  of  how  timber  is  grown,  harvested, 
and  milled  to  meet  their  needs.  They  are  In- 
creasingly xirban  people — sincere  people, 
many  of  whom  are  genuinely  distressed  and 
upset  by  timber  cutting.  This  situation  will 
gtrow  in  significance. 

We  should  keep  in  mind  that  almost  half 
of  the  people  Uving  in  the  United  States  to- 
day were  born  since  the  tree  farm  system 
was  established.  For  many  of  them.  It  Is 
much  more  logical  to  get  excited  about  wil- 
derness and  wUdllfe,  or  natural  beauty  and 
wild  rivers,  or  environmental  poUution  and 
outdoor  recreation  etc.,  than  it  Is  to  wonder 
about  where  the  wood  needed  by  American 
industries  will  come  from.  With  increasing 
leisure  and  education  and  disposable  In- 
come, it  Is  logical  that  many  people  wotUd 
feel  this  way — even  without  strong  organized 
efforts  to  capture  and  direct  those  interests 
and  enthusiasms.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  political  power  wielded  by  these  Intel- 
ligent, young,  \u-ban  Americans  is  going  to 
be  a  most  dominant  force  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  don't  need  to  strain  our  Imaginations 
to  picture  what  aU  of  this  wlU  mean.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  look  around  because  It  has  al- 
ready begun.  For  example,  at  the  American 
Pulpwood  Association  meeting  last  February 
in  New  York,  many  of  us  heard  George  Arm- 
strong suggest  that  as  marginal  farmlands 
go  out  of  agriculture,  nontimber  values  wlU 
receive  Increasing  attention.'  This  Is  hap- 
pening as  forest  land  is  acquired  for  recrea- 
tion, residences,  hunting,  esthetic  values  or 
other  reasons.  He  also  pointed  out  that  as 
farms  are  combined  into  larger  units,  therw 
will  be  a  tendency  for  woodlots  to  be  cleared. 
This  would  come  about  either  in  converting 
the  land  to  ptisture  or  crop  use,  or  by  the 
buyer  or  the  seller  cashing  In  the  merchant- 
able timber  at  the  time  of  sale.  These  are 
especially  Important  forecasts  because  about 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  commercial  forest 
land  is  still  In  farm  ownership — some  161 
million  acres. 

Our  research  findings  support  the  general 
Idea  that  "timber  supply  Inhibiting"  owner- 
ship characteristics  and  land  use  trends  can 
be  expected  to  substantially  reduce  yields  of 
timber  from  nonlndustrlal  private  lands. 
Numerous  studies  have  disclosed  the  wide 
variety  of  purposes  for  which  many  tracts  of 
tlmberlands  are  owned.  Timber  production 
Is  simply  not  the  dominant  purpose  of  many 
owners.  Studies  reveal  rather  conclusively 
that  investment  for  forestry  purpose*  is  not 
taking  place  on  the  majority  of  smaU  hold- 
ings. No  doubt  your  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence also  bear  this  out.  We  mxist  face  the 
fact  that  on  a  substantial  acreage  in  this  type 
of  ownership,  timber  production  wlU  not 
double,  or  even  Increase  significantly.  In  the 
years  ahead.  Constraints  on  timber  harvest- 
ing seem  sure  to  increase  on  many  small 
forest  tracts. 

Much  productive  forest  land  U  being  con- 
verted Into  urban  or  suburban  residential  or 
industrial  area*,  highway  complexes,  parks, 
reservoirs,  and  so  forth.  These  uses  perma- 
nenOy  remove  part  of  our  resource  base  as 
a  source  of  future  timber  supplies.  This  is 
especially  true  In  the  Midwest,  New  England,  <P\ 
the  Middle  Atiantlc  States — very  few  parts  of 
the  country  are  imaffected  by  this  trend. 

There  have  been  some  offsetting  trends. 
In  some  areas  tree  planting  under  the  soil 
bank  and  other  programs  and  reversion  of 
abandoned  farmland  to  tree  cover  have  la- 
creased  fcM-est  acreage.  The  cropland  adjust- 
ment program  authorized  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1966  may  stimulate  some  tree  plant- 
ing, although  most  of  the  land  affected  will 
probably  lie  in  the  great  grain  producing 
areas  of  the  country  and  will  not  be  put  into 
trees.    In  the  meantime  we  see  substantial 


Footnote  at  end  of  speech. 
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»/na*  of  choice  hardwood  bottomland  being 
drained  and  cleared  in  the  South  to  produce 
soybeans  and  other  annual  crops.  No,  I  don't 
think  we  should  count  too  much  In  the 
long  run  on  conversion  of  cropland  to  timber 
production  to  offset  the  loss  of  forest  area  we 
■ee  going  on  all  around  us. 

We  need  to  try  and  relate  this  knowledge 
to  the  future  overall  Umber  supply  and  de- 
mand situation.  All  of  you.  I'm  sure,  share 
my  pleasure  with  the  lmprov«l  timber  situ- 
ation and  outlook  that  is  revealed  In  the 
timber  trends  report.  Tet,  since  this  study 
was  completed,  events  have  caused  me  to  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  about  one  of 
the  most  baste  assumptions.  Although  the 
timber  trends  report  did  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  making  allowances  for  non- 
Umber  uses  of  forest  land  In  setting  long- 
range  timber  growth  goals,  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  this 
factor. 

In  short,  the  timber  trends  projections  of 
timber  supply  do  not  include  an  allowance 
for  "leakage" — In  any  ownership  class.  TTiey 
assume  that  about  the  same  acreage  of  com- 
mercial forest  land — amounting  to  609  mil- 
lion acres  in  1962 — will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able throughout  the  century.  Yet  we  see 
evidence  of  leakage  and  we  know  that  pres- 
sures and  promotion  of  non-timber  uses  on 
forest  land  will  continue,  and  probably  Ln> 
crease  dramatically. 

I  could  spend  quite  a  bit  of  time  telling 
you  of  these  growing  pressures  on  national 
forest  lands  becaxise  we  experience  them 
everyday.  Individuals  and  organizations 
are  pushing  hard  on  many  fronts  to  tie  up 
public  lands  and  resources  for  uses  and  activ- 
ities that  would  Umtt  or  even  prevent  tim- 
ber harvesting.  These  pressures  run  the 
gamut  from  opposition  to  clearcuttlng.  to 
modification  of  harvests  In  timbered  land- 
scapes, to  setting  aside  forest  areas  through 
legislation.  These  same  pressures  apply  to 
State  and  other  public  lands — even  the  in- 
dustrial lands  are  not  Immune. 

The  point  today,  however.  Is  that  these 
pressures  are  also  building  fast  on  nonlndus- 
trtal  lands  In  private  ownership.  We  don't 
have  any  good  way  to  measure  or  forescast 
these  Impacts  In  terms  of  reduced  timber 
yields,  or  acres  set  aside,  or  In  any  other 
units  that  would  be  useful  to  analysts.  Yet 
we  know  that  about  60  percent  of  our  com- 
mercial forest  land  is  In  these  farm  and  mis- 
cellaneous private  ownerships.  And  we 
know  that  total  demands  for  industrial  tim- 
ber are  likely  to  double  in  the  foreseeable 
futxire.  But  do  we  know  for  sure  that  Um- 
ber producUon  for  Industrial  uses  will  dou- 
ble? And  If  not,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
•bout  It? 

As  you  look  ahead  to  these  next  25  years 
tben.  let  me  suggest  that  you  give  serious  at- 
tention making  certain  that  adequate  timber 
supplies  will  continue  to  be  available  when 
and  where  and  of  the  quality  needed  by  the 
American  forest  Industries.  In  New  York 
last  February  I  pointed  out  that  probably 
less  than  half  of  the  pulpwood  harvests  can 
be  supplied  from  lands  now  owned  by  forest 
Industries  and  public  agencies.  The  same 
thing  Is  generally  true  with  regard  to  the 
total  timber  harvest.  Right  now  about  half 
the  Industrial  woodcut  comes  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous and  farm  ownershlpw.  In  the  fu- 
ture, industry  must  continue  to  rely  heavily 
on  this  source  of  supply.  The  big  question 
Is  just  how  near  these  lands  will  come  to 
meeting  their  proportionate  share  of  the 
timber  needs  of  this  country. 

I  believe  that  we  all  have  a  big  Job  to  do  to 
get  as  much  of  this  land  as  possible  com- 
mitted to  management  programs  that  will 
produce  Increasing  amounts  of  good  qiuUlty 
timber  as  well  as  producing  the  other  bene- 
fits and  uses  that  landowners  want  and 
•xpsct.  Among  other  things,  the  American 
toae  farm  system  can  and  should  aid  In 
promoting  a  better  understanding  of   how 


timber  production  can  be  compatible  with 
recreation,  wildlife,  nattiral  beauty  and  so 
forth. 

A  good  start  has  been  made  but  67  million 
«M:res  In  tree  farms  out  ot  367  million  acre* 
In  private  ownership  Is  not  enough.  More 
tree  farms  are  needed — little  ones  as  well  as 
big  ones — the  more  the  better.  And  as  more 
and  more  are  signed  up,  the  Job  of  making 
sure  that  they  are  well  managed  grows 
larger  and  more  Important. 

Of  course  you  do  not  have  to  do  the  Job 
alone.  Fortunately  there  Is  a  fairly  wide 
array  of  private.  State  and  Federal  efforts 
aimed  in  this  direction.  I  am  glad  that  in- 
dustry leaders  have  spoken  out  recently  in 
support  of  strong  State  forestry  organiza- 
tions. You  can  do  much  In  giving  substance 
to  those  words — especially  In  helping  State 
foresters  promote  multiple-use  management 
on  private  lands.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  In  I^)rest  Service  think  there  is  more 
than  enough  for  all  of  us  to  do  In  meeting 
the  challenges  that  I  have  outlined  here 
today. 

Personally.  I  am  optimistic  that  through 
teamwork  and  sustained  effort  we  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

The  forest  products  Indiistrles  of  America 
have  a  decisive  role  to  play  In  this  next 
quarter  century — not  only  In  extending  and 
strengthening  the  tree  farm  system  and  sim- 
ilar programs,  but  In  supporting  State  for- 
estry organizations,  consulting  foresters, 
and  the  cooperative  forestry  programs  that 
have  been  established  during  this  past  25 
years.  It  Is  In  this  way  that  our  efforts 
can  be  most  effecUve  in  reaching  toward  our 
mutual  objectives. 


» "Pulpwood  Production — Agriculture  or 
Industry  speech  by  Oeorge  R.  Armstrong, 
C3ollege  of  Forestry,  State  University  of  New 
York,  American  Pulpwood  AssoclaUon  meet- 
ing. New  York  City.  February  1966. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  May  9  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial noting  the  successful  development 
and  opettition  of  the  urban  mass  trans- 
portation program. 

This  Is  Important  to  the  New  York 
City  area  because  It  has  enabled  us  to 
make  some  progress  In  meeting  the  grow- 
ing transportation  needs.  Personally,  I 
have  watched  with  great  Interest  the 
program's  development  because  when  I 
was  first  in  Congress  I  Introduced  on 
February  10.  1960,  a  measure  which  was 
designed  to  found  this  needed  program. 
The  accomplishments  of  the  urban  mass 
transportation  program  during  its  2  years 
of  existence  have  been  striking;  we  are 
now  asking  for  its  expansion.  The  New 
York  Times  editorial  follows : 

Lono-Rangs  Mass  Transft 

The  success  of  the  Federal  urban  moss 
transportaUon  program  these  past  2  years 
U  bringing  Justified  demands  that  It  be 
greatly  expanded.  Governor  Rockefeller's 
suggestion  to  this  effect  won  warm  support 
from  four  other  Oovemors  of  Middle  Atlan- 
Uc  States  at  the  recent  Trenton  meeting. 


Similar  tribute  for  the  program  has  come 
from  the  House  Banking  and  (Currency  Com- 
mittee, which  has  voted  to  conUnue  It  on 
a  long-range  basis,  with  an  appropriation 
almost  double  that  requested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  action  accurately  evaluates  an 
Investment  that  has  proved  timely  and 
richly  rewarding. 

The  program's  most  striking  accomplish- 
ment Is  the  contract  Just  signed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
ro.-Jd  for  the  establishment  next  year  of 
hourly  train  service  between  New  York  and 
Washington  In  new  high-speed  electric  cars 
that  will  make  the  nm  In  less  than  3 
hours.  This  will  make  the  train  trip  com- 
petlUve  with  air  travel,  when  allowance  Is 
made  for  time  spent  between  the  business 
districts  of  the  two  cities  and  their  airports. 
It  will  be  faster  than  automobile  travel. 

If  the  result  is  a  return  to  the  rails  of  a 
major  part  of  the  traffic  lost  In  recent  years 
to  planes  and  automobiles  It  will  be  a  boon 
to  travelers  between  this  city  and  the  Capi- 
tal. AlTwajrs  and  highways  between  the  two 
are  badly  overcrowded.  A  shift  In  traffic 
patterns  might  delay  for  several  years  the 
need  for  a  costly  new  Jet  airport  In  the  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  Government  hopes  to 
extend  the  high-speed  rail  program  to  Bos- 
ton but  the  condition  of  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  roadbed  may  force  a  go-slow  policy 
on  that  Innovation. 

The  New  Haven's  commuter  service  Is  also 
being  carried  on  with  financial  help  from 
the  Federal  mass-transit  program.  This 
help  has  now  been  extended  until  the  end 
of  the  year;  by  then  New  York  State  and 
Connecticut  should  have  worked  out  with 
the  merged  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central 
an  agreement  that  will  keep  the  commuter 
trains  running  permanently  with  new  and 
Improved  equipment. 

These  are  among  the  benefits  already  de- 
rived from  a  Federal  program  that  has  In- 
volved an  expenditure  of  only  (90  million 
a  year — a  pittance  compared  with  the  more 
than  M  billion  it  Is  spending  In  1966  to 
build  and  maintain  highways,  and  the  nearly 
$1  billion  It  Is  spending  on  airways  and  air- 
ports. The  House  committee's  decision  to 
Increase  the  Federal  expenditure  for  urban 
mass  transit  from  the  $95  million  requested 
by  the  administration  to  $175  mUlion — and 
to  place  It  on  a  continuing  basis — Is  In  the 
right  direction.  The  only  question  Is 
whether  It  goes  far  enough  even  now. 


Military  Might  Alone  Cannot  Win  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  continued  crisis 
In  Vietnam,  and  because  the  situation  has 
only  worsened  during  the  past  6  months, 
I  would  Uke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  a  special  report  which  I  sent 
to  the  newspapers  on  December  2,  1965. 
during  the  adjournment  period.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  course  of  events  since  that 
time  only  serve  to  emphasize  the  correct- 
ness of  my  position  at  that  time— which 
has  not  changed. 

The  material  follows: 

Mttn-ABT  Might  Aiotn  Cannot  Wm  in 

VtETNAM 

Because  of  the  growing  concern  of  the 
American  people  about  the  fighting  In  Vlet- 
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nam,  I  would  like  to  make  clear  my  own 
position  as  a  citizen,  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, on  this  vital  matter. 

First,  let  me  stress  how  Important  this 
problem  is.  A  great  and  growing  number  of 
American  young  men.  your  sons  and  mine, 
are  fighting  and  dying  In  Vietnam.  There 
will  be  close  to  200.000  there  by  January 
1.  1966.  In  another  year  that  number  will 
probably  be  doubled.  If  the  Chinese  enter 
the  fighting,  as  they  did  In  Korea,  then  500,- 
000  to  a  million  American  soldiers  will  be 
Involved  in  Vietnam.  If  we  carry  on  a  land 
war  against  China.  There  Is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  men  we  will  need  to  send. 

There  is  a  chance,  small  now  but  growing 
every  day,  that  this  may  become  a  nuclear 
war  and  that  Russia  will  become  Involved. 
If  this  happens,  then  every  citizen  of  this 
country — young  and  old — faces  possible 
death  In  a  nuclear  finale  to  human  prog- 
ress. 

At  the  present  level  of  the  fighting,  we 
are  spending  close  to  $10  billion  a  year  on 
Vietnam — wiping  out  the  tax  cuts  passed 
by  this  administration  and  making  highly 
Improbable  the  continuation  of  domestic  ef- 
forts to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  At  this  spending 
level,  a  year  from  now  we  could  face  major 
tax  Increases,  rationing  of  scare  commodities 
and  major  Government  controls  on  produc- 
tion. 

Every  citizen  should  be  deeply  concerned 
about  this.  Every  citizen  should  seek  the 
best  Information  available  from  his  Govern- 
ment, and  from  every  other  source,  on  why 
we  are  engaged  in  Vietnam  and  what  our 
goals  are  there.  This  is  your  war — your  Gov- 
ernment has  ordered  your  sons  to  fight  It. 
You  will  pay  for  It  with  your  money  and, 
possibly,  your  life. 

I  have  made  many  speeches  about  Viet- 
nam. My  purpose  has  been  not  to  force  niy 
view  on  anyone  but  to  present  the  facts 
as  I  have  observed  them,  to  suggest  courses 
of  action  that  I  think  are  reasonable,  to  en- 
courage every  person  I  can  to  think  the  prob- 
lems through  for  himself  and  then  to  speak 
and  act  on  his  convictions.  As  long  as  this 
country  is  a  democracy,  this  is  the  proper 
way  for  every  citizen  to  exercise  his  rights. 

Now.  what  are  my  own  views  on  this  prob- 
lems? I  accept  and  support  the  basic  objec- 
tives set  forth  by  the  President — that  we 
Intend  to  resist  and  defeat  any  military  solu- 
tion by  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front  ( Vietcong) ,  and  that  we  are 
willing  to  unconditionally  negotiate  a  solu- 
tion to  the  conflict  at  the  conference  table. 
I  do  not  advocate  a  unilateral  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  or  a  surrender  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  North  Vietnam  by  negotiation  or  tn 
any  other  way. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's  an- 
nounced willingness  to  accept  the  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  as  a  basis 
for  a  negotiated  settlement.  I  strongly  sup- 
port his  expressed  desire  to  have  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  decide  for  themselves, 
through  free  elections,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment they  wish  and  the  policies  which  that 
government  will  follow  In  Its  relation  with  its 
neighbors. 

I  believe  that  if  every  American  citizen  un- 
derstood what  the  Geneva  agreements  pro- 
vided, and  why  they  were  not  carried  out, 
and  was  willing  to  support  the  President's 
efforts  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  these 
agreements,  the  problems  In  Vietnam  could 
be  swiftly  solved. 

As  we  have  become  more  deeply  Involved 
militarily  in  Vietnam,  I  have  sought  to  re- 
sist the  emotional  pressures  which  Inevitably 
develop — pressures  which  stifle  dissent,  which 
reject  the  facts  that  do  not  conform  to  the 
popular  views,  which  prevent  us  from  seeing 
how  we  got  to  where  we  are.  and  what  we 
need  to  do  to  achieve  ova  real  goals.  I  can- 
not act  In  any  other  way.  For  26  years  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  how  to  create 


the  conditions  for  peace  and  freedom  In  the 
world.  The  sacrifice  of  American  lives,  and 
the  even  greater  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Vietnamese  people,  is  an  ever-present  tragedy 
to  me.  I  must,  therefore,  exert  every  jxiwer  I 
have  to  help  prevent  an  unthinking  drift  by 
this  country  Into  a  coiu'se  which  does  not 
strengthen  America  and  does  not  expand 
freedom,  but  only  threatens,  catastrophe. 
This  has  been  my  fear  abou*»  Vietnam,  and 
this  Is  why  I  have  spoken  out  as  I  have. 

While  I  accept  and  support  the  basic  ob- 
jectives set  forth  by  the  President  for  our 
future  course  In  Vietnam,  I  do  not  completely 
accept  the  official  view  as  to  the  natvu-e  of 
this  war.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  all  of  the 
steps  being  taken  to  achieve  the  basic  objec- 
tives. Let  me  explain  some  of  these  dlffer- 
encee  briefly. 

The  official  view  of  this  war  Is  that  It  is 
an  Invasion  from  the  north — that  U,  from 

the  Communist  state  of  North  Vietnam to 

overthrow  a  democratic  country  (South  Viet- 
nam) friendly  to  the  United  States  and  insti- 
tute a  Commimist  rule  from  Hanoi.  This 
view  Is  only  partially  correct.  It  neglects  the 
fact  that  most  Vietnamese,  north  and  south, 
see  themselves  as  one  people  temporarily 
divided  against  their  wUl.  It  neglects  the  fact 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  Goverrunent  has 
been  an  extremely  oppressive,  totalitarian 
dictatorship  throughout  its  existence  and  has 
never  been  freely  elected  or  enjoyed  wide 
popular  support. 

The  official  view  also  neglects  the  fact  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  enemy  we  are  fight- 
ing (probably  80  percent)  are  native  South 
Vietnamese  whose  motive,  as  they  under- 
stand it.  Is  not  to  expand  communism  but 
to  secure  freedom  for  South  Vietnam.  These 
Vietnamese  see  the  United  States  as  a  for- 
eign aggressor  (as  they  did  the  French  before 
us) .  and  the  Saigon  government  as  merely  a 
creature  of  the  United  States — completely 
financed  by  the  United  States  and  luiable  to 
stand  alone.' 

Another  official  view  of  this  war  is  that  It 
Is  really  aimed  at  stopping  Chinese  commu- 
nism from  further  expansion.  This  again  Is 
only  partially  true.  North  Vietnamese  com- 
munism is  strongly  nationalistic  and  only 
partly  under  Chinese  Influence.  It  U  also 
under  Russian  Influence,  and  It  seeks  to 
maintain  a  role  Independent  of  both  where 
possible,  as  well  as  balancing  between  them 
when  necessary.  Vietnamese  for  2.000  years 
have  fought  the  Chintse,  and  It  is  doubtful 
If  any  conceivable  pressure  could  make  them 
wllUngly  accept  Chinese  domination.  In 
South  Vietnam,  the  National  Liberation 
Front  not  only  would  resist  Chinese  Commu- 
nist control,  but  does  not  wish  control  by 
North  Vietnam  or  Immediate  reunification 
of  the  two  parts  of  Vietnam.  It  seeks,  in- 
stead, a  cooperative  relationship  and  possi- 
ble reunification  after  10  or  15  years. 

A  frequently  voiced  official  view  of  our 
role  in  Vietnam  is  that  we  are  there  to  assist 
and  advise  the  South  Vietnam  Government- 
first,  In  defending  Itself  against  aggression 
and  subversion,  and,  then,  to  Institute  demo- 
cratic reforms,  and  win  the  support  of  the 
peasants  who  comprise  the  vast  majoflty  of 
the  population.  I  have  pointed  out  that  we 
have  been  working  at  this  for  the  past  12 
years — even  since  we  helped  establish  the 
Government  In  1954 — and  in  this  effort  we 
have  failed  dismally.  The  Government  has 
accepted  our  money— In  fact,  could  not  exist 
for  1  day  without  It — but  has  not  accepted 
our  suggestions  for  reforms  and  has  never 
been  able  to  inspire  any  substantial  support 
for  Itself. 

As  a  consequence,  we  now  have  been  forced 
to  forget  what  we  said  so  emphatically  only  a 
year  or  so  ago— that  this  Is  a  Vietnamese 
war,  and  one  which  mxxst  be  fought  and  won 
by  the  Vietnamese.  Today,  It  is  basically  an 
American  war  against  one  part  of  the  Viet- 
namese people,  with  another  part — the  Sai- 
gon government — ^playing  an  unconvincing 
T<At  as  our  supporter  and  sponsor. 
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It  Is  because  of  the  weakness  of  the  Saigon 
government — Its  lack  of  popular  suppcn^ 
among  the  peasants — that  I  have  voiced  the 
opinion  that  all  of  onxi  sacrifices  In  Vietnam 
may  have  been  in  vain.    The  only  way  that 

OUT  country  can  lose  this  war — or  any  war 

Is  to  end  up  supporting  a  government  the 
people  do  not  want  and  will  not  accept.  To 
sacrifice  our  soldiers  and  the  Vietnamese 
people — and  to  bring  the  world  to  the  brink 
of  thermonuclear  war — only  to  end  up  with 
this  sad  situation  is.  Indeed,  the  height  of 
tragedy. 

Because  of  my  reservations  as  to  the  com- 
plete accxiracy  of  the  official  views  of  the  war. 
I  differ  with  the  military  recommendations 
on  how  to  achieve  our  goals.  I  place  far 
greater  emphasis  on  the  recommendations 
for  strengtherUng  the  structure  of  democ- 
racy In  Vietnam.  I  would  allow,  not  forbid 
the  expression  of  political  views  and  the 
development  of  political  parties  In  Vietnam 
I  would  do  far  more  than  has  been  done 
In  helping  the  peasants  Improve  their  eco- 
nomic level.  I  would  use  the  minimum 
amount  of  military  force  In  Vietnam  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  our  forces  there 
and  resisting  the  takeover  by  the  Vietcong. 
I  would  favor  reducing  or  stopping  the  heavy 
bombing,  rather  than  extending  it.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  make  far  greater  efforts  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  fighting,  through  a  negotiated 
peace,  in  accordance  with  terms  that  would 
guarantee  South  Vietnam  what  it  has  never 
had— a  government  elected  by  and  responsi- 
ble to  its  own  citizens.  Once  that  has  been 
achieved.  I  would  leave  Vietnam  to  determine 
its  own  future,  with  whatever  economic  and 
technical  assistance  we  see  fit  to  give. 

This  is  a  very  brief  simimary  of  my  views 
and  of  some  of  the  points  I  have  made  in 
dozens  of  speeches.  I  have  expressed  these 
views  because  I  have  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  for  the  peace 
of  the  world.  If  my  own  political  Ufe  must 
be  Jeopardized,  so  be  it. 


What  Price  the  Great  Society? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 


OF    CALXrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article.  "What  Price  the  Great 
Society?"  written  by  Charles  Stevenson 
appeared  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Read- 
er's Digest  at  a  time  when  we  are  called  to 
pass  upon  appropriations  for  fiscal  1967. 
The  facts  contained  in  this  article  are 
important  for  the  purpose  of  decision- 
making on  the  part  of  every  Congress- 
man: 

What  Pkicx  the  Great  Socutt? 
(By  Charles  Stevenson) 

"A  new  chapter  In  greatness"  is  how  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  describes  the  flood 
of  Great  Society  legislation  enacted  by  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  There's  the  appear- 
ance of  something  for  everybody:  poverty 
programs,  rent  subsidies,  aid  for  farmers, 
cities,  public  schools,  recreation,  the  arts. 
And  the  chapter  has  not  ended:  even  now. 
as  the  80th  Congress  setties  into  its  second 
session  amid  belated  realization  that  there's 
also  a  war  to  pay  for,  there  are  pressures  for 
still  more  for  everybody. 

The  President  himself,  ordering  a  stepplng- 
up  of  his  all-encompassing  welfare  proposals, 
makes  plain  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  will  not 
be  allowed  to  Interfere  with  "building  a 
Great  Society  at  home." 
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Tbere  U  lees  enthusiasm  from  Mikb  Mans- 
nmui.  tb«  dour  Senate  leader  from  Mont&nA. 
Alarmed  at  the  quality  of  the  321  PrMlden- 
tlal  requests  that  he  guided  through  Con- 
greaa.  be  ha«  already  called  for  not  Ju«t  a 
letup  but  a  reappraisal.  "We  passed  a  lot  of 
biU«,  some  of  them  very  hastily."  says  Sen- 
ator Mansuxlo.  "They  stand  In  extreme 
need  of  going  over  for  loopholes,  rough  cor- 
ners, and  particularly  for  an  assessment  of 
cost." 

What  worries  men  of  Senator  Mansfizlo's 
stamp  Is  this:  By  hiding  costs — indeed,  not 
even  reckoning  tbem — the  administration 
steamrollered  its  program  through  without 
regard  even  for  our  peacetime  capacity  to 
pay.  Now  the  economy  bears  the  additional 
burden  of^  a  tlO  bllllon-a-year  war.  Political 
history  Inplcates  that  so  long  as  welfare  laws 
are  on  t^e  books,  the  expenditures  they  au- 
thorize will  be  made — if  not  openly  in  the 
Budget,  then  deviously  through  supplemen- 
tal or  deficit  appropriations.  No  amount  of 
budget  Juggling  or  rosy  claims  about  future 
Income  can  erase  the  certainty  that  non- 
defense  expenditures  and  our  cumulative  na- 
tional deficit,  already  at  the  highest  level  in 
history,  will  continue  to  go  up. 

The  stated  purposes  of  much  Great  Society 
legislation  were  worthy.  But  the  bills  were 
rammed  through  Congress  with  no  concern 
for  priorities,  price  tags,  or  the  cancerous 
Inflation  that  deficit  spending  is  already 
causing. 

poKGOrmf  BxqonsMENT 

Public  Law  801,  passed  In  1950.  stipulates: 
Whenever  any  unit  of  the  executive  branch 
recommends  expansion,  costing  more  than  a 
million  dollars  a  year,  of  any  function,  it 
must  set  forth  "for  each  of  the  first  five 
fiscal  ye«rs  the  estimated  maximum  expendi- 
tures for  all  purposes."  The  Intent,  as  the 
late  Senator  Olin  D.  Johnston.  Democrat  of 
South  Carolina,  declared  at  the  time,  was 
to  "enable  Congress  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
cost  involved."  But.  In  a  canvass  of  Con- 
gressional coRunlttees.  I  have  been  able  to 
find  among  the  331  enacted  Johnson  legis- 
lative requests  only  three  instances  in  which 
the  administration  fully  compiled  with  this 
statute. 

Typically,  when  Chairman  John  L.  Sweeney 
of  the  Federal  Development  Planning  Com- 
mittee for  Appalachia  went  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee,  he  admitted  that 
he  could  not  provide  even  an  informed  guess 
concerning  any  long-range  cost  of  his  pro- 
gram. In  pushing  through  its  program  for 
aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
the  Office  of  Education  held  its  publicized 
figure  on  anticipated  costs  to  te.6S  billion^ 
simply  by  not  estimating  the  cost  of  subsidy 
payments  for  a  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  the 
heart  of  the  plan.  Had  the  agency  included 
such  estimates  for  those  two  years,  the  figure 
would  have  run  to  at  least  910.7  bUllon. 

In  defense  of  the  administration's  disre- 
gard of  Public  Law  801.  the  Budget  Bureau 
baldly  dec  lyes  that  the  "cost  projections  for 
indlvlduanMlslatlve  proposals  have  seemed 
to  us  of  iMle  value  in  many.  If  not  most, 
cases."  Thus,  the  administration  not  only 
hid  the  costs  from  Congress  and  the  public: 
it  didn't  even  bother  to  figure  them  out  be- 
forehand for  itself.  Proof  is  contained  In 
Budget  Bureau  "Bulletin  60-3."  now  being 
quietly  circulated  among  Oorernment  agen- 
cies. Tardily  it  dlrecU  tbem  to  try  to  come 
up  with  some  notion  of  how  much  we  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  each  of  the  new 
programs  already  under  way. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  spending  proj- 
ects— and  where  they  lead. 

BDCCATIOK 

In  World  War  11.  Congress  began  appro- 
priating small  sums  to  school  districts  in 
"Impacted  areas"  where  untaxed  Pederal  ac- 
tivity, mostly  military  Installations,  over- 
loaded the  schools.    Once  started,  the  pro- 


gram burgeoned.  In  1904  alone,  there  were 
handouts  for  ia.500,000  children  in  SO  States. 

For  example,  Montgomery  County.  Md..  Is 
an  "Impacted  area."  Because  many  resi- 
dents work  at  upper-bracket  Government 
Jobs  in  nearby  Washington,  it  has  the  sec- 
ond highest  median  family  income  In  the 
United  States.  Yet  because  they  are  Govern- 
ment workers,  it  gets  assistance  for  its 
schools. 

Now  President  Johnson  has  Inverted  the 
Idea  of  Impacted-area  aid:  school  districts 
where  military  installations  are  due  to  shut 
down  will  receive  funds  to  build  schools 
which  they  had  argued  were  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  Government  pupils  they're  now 
losing. 

By  a  similar  process,  a  9474  million.  4-year 
subsidy  to  higher  education — Inaugurated  in 
1958  in  response  to  Sputnik — evolved  into  an 
authorization  to  spend  9845.350,000  in  a 
single  year.  The  money  goes  for  everything 
from  college  libraries  to  subsidies  and  guar- 
antees for  student  loans,  the  latter  despite 
the  ready  availability  of  privately  financed, 
nonprofit  student  loans.  (United  Student 
Aid  Funds.  Inc.,  had  already  guaranteed 
82  000  loans  for  a  total  of  952  million  to  stu- 
dents in  685  colleges,  and  signed  up  5.500 
banks  In  49  States  to  provide  additional  aid.) 

The  House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee met.  deliberated  and  reported  this  bill 
out  in  less  than  20  minutes.  "A  mockery  of 
the  legislative  process,"  declared  Representa- 
tive Roman  C.  Pucinski.  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois. In  similar  procedures,  most  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  legislative  requests  dealing 
with  education  became  law.  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment's educational  expenditures,  which 
totaled  9291  million  in  1045.  and  had  soared 
to  96  3  billion  in  1965,  will  top  98.7  bUlion 
this  year. 

And  there's  no  end  In  sight,  for,  as  a 
Housing  minority  report  points  out,  "Expe- 
rience proves  that  once  an  area  or  group, 
however  wealthy  and  self-sufficient,  acquires 
a  vested  Interest  In  Federal  school-aid  funds, 
it  will  Join  a  powerful  lobby  for  the  continu- 
ation of  those  funds." 

UKBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

All  spending  schemes  are  dwarfed  by  those 
dreamed  up  for  cities — where  the  big  votes 
are.  One  of  the  President's  urban  plums 
is  the  9135  million  community  service  pro- 
gram, through  which  university  professors 
will  tell  city  residents  what  to  do.  To  pro- 
vide for  massive  Pederal  intervention,  the 
administration  created  a  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (DHUD), 
and  rammied  through  a  set  of  "Big  Brother" 
programs  for  the  agency  to  handle.  Con- 
gress passed  an  98.2  million  omnibus  hous- 
ing bill,  after  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  heard  friendly  witnesses 
in  secret  sessions  from  which  all  who  dis- 
agreed were  barred.  In  a  cloud  of  con- 
fusion. Congress  additionally  authorized  96 
billion  in  long-term  rent  subsidies. 

Before  his  retirement.  Senatory  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  calculated  that 
if  DHUD  grows  at  the  same  rate  as  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
has — a  reasonable  enough  assumption — it 
will  be  dispensing  an  incredible  9225  billion 
annually  within  13  years.  Other  estimates 
vary.  But  the  real  point  is  that  no  one. 
in  Government  or  out.  knows  how  much 
DHUD  has  already  been  committed  to  spend. 
Nor  can  anyone  be  sure  as  to  what  areas 
DHUD  will  barge  into.  In  its  very  first  press 
release  as  a  unit  of  DHUD,  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  announced  approval  of  a 
loan  for  construction  of  50  low-rent  houses 
In  President  Johnson's  own  Johnson  City, 
Tex. — population  625.  Urban  development 
on  that  scale  would  mean  new  housing  for 
1  family  In  every  4. 

AaXA  aUlKVELOPMKNT 

The  scheme  to  revive  the  economy  of  the 
11 -State     Appalachian    area    got    underway 


last  March  with  a  91,0»2,4OO,0O0  authoriza- 
tion, nearly  80  percent  of  It  for  roads.  The 
House  Public  Works  Conimlttee  acknowledges 
that  the  program  is  so  new  that  it  is  "still 
too  early  to  be  able  to  draw  conclusions." 
Nevertheless,  at  the  President's  direction. 
Congress  passed  still  another  law  to  set  up 
more  "economic  development  regions" — for 
example,  for  northern  New  England,  the 
northern  Great  Lakes,  the  Ozarks.  a  Deep 
South  area,  the  Southwest's  Indian  reserva- 
tion country,  the  Pacific  Northwest  moun- 
tains. 

This  new  program  is  concurrent  with  a 
revival  of  the  old  Area  Redevelopment  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  established  in  1961 
with  the  hope  of  creating  permanent  Jobs 
in  a  handful  of  economically  depressed  com- 
munities scattered  around  the  country. 
However,  by  pork  barrelers'  intrusions.  ARA 
soon  was  ladling  out  grants  for  everything 
from  street  lights  in  Miami  Beach.  Fla..  to 
county  buildings  in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Congress  refused  in  1963  to  breathe  new 
life  Into  ARA,  and  the  agency  was  due  to 
expire  last  June.  But  the  administration 
had  other  ideas.  A  93.25  billion  authoriza- 
tion— 2'/j  times  as  much  as  ARA  was  ever 
allowed  to  spend — was  pushed  through  Con- 
gress to  carry  on  everything  ARA  did  and 
more,  only  under  a  new  agency  name,  the 
Economic  Development  Administration  (same 
place,  same  phone  number) .  The  big  dif- 
ference is  that  an  increase  in  flexibility  makes 
the  new  law  even  more  susceptible  to  abuse 
than  the  old  one. 

This  new  flexibility  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  announce  that  not  only  were  the 
952  counties  that  qualified  under  ARA  still 
eligible  for  aid,  but  also  116  other  areas 
which  under  the  earlier  criteria  had  been  de- 
clared ineligible,  plus  still  another  212  needy 
areas.  All  these  1,280  counties — more  than 
a  third  of  the  Nation's  total,  containing  50 
million  people — are  to  Join  the  Nation's  poor 
as  wards  of  Washington.  This,  in  addition 
to  the  big  Appalachla-type  regional-develop- 
ment organizations  which  will  embrace  who 
knovirs  how  many  more  millions. 

The  question:  Can  the  remaining  healthy 
ccnnmunltles  of  the  country  possibly  con- 
tinue to  pay  their  own  way  and  pay  for  the 
other  communities  too? 

Totaling  up.  Some  of  Washington's  lead- 
ing economists,  sharpening  their  pencils 
after  the  recent  legislative  binge,  have  come 
up  with  the  following  figures,  fantastic,  yet 
real:  In  1955,  Federal  cash  expenditures 
totaled  970.5  billion.  By  last  year  the  out- 
lay had  climbed  to  9122.4  biUion.  This 
fiscal  year  it  is  expected  to  range  between 
9132.3  and  9135  billion.  Even  If  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is  brought  under  control,  the  econ- 
omists anticipate  conservatively  that  by 
1975 — Just  0  years  hence — our  spending  will 
total  around  9204  billion,  with  more  money 
going  Into  welfare-state  activity  than  Into 
any  other  function.  Such  activity  will  ac- 
count for  53.6  percent  of  all  Federal  outlays. 
(In  1955  it  totaled  18.9  percent.) 

Furthermore,  State  and  local  governments 
will  have  to  dig  so  deep  for  matching  funds 
to  meet  Federal-aid  requirements  that  their 
overall  expenditures  must  also  soar — from 
972.4  billion,  in  1964,  to  9179  billion  by  1975. 

Here,  then,  is  the  outline  of  the  Great 
Society's  reckless,  emotional  revolution. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  forecasts  are  baeed 
on  extension  of  already  established  spending 
trends.  Another  projection,  by  Economist 
Leonard  Lecht  for  the  National  Planning 
Association,  shows  that  If  we  are  to  achieve 
all  the  national  goals  that  our  political 
mentors  have  declared  desirable,  the  cost  by 
1975  wUl  be  9150  billion  more  than  the 
economy  can  produce. 

Isnt  It  time  for  tis  to  stop  kidding  our- 
selves that  politicians'  statements  of  noble 
purpose,  combined  with  phony  "gifts,"  con- 
stitute a  substitute  for  achievement?  Isn't 
it  time  for  us  to  Insist  that  the  politicians 
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make  old  welfare  programs  work  before  they 
plunge  us  Into  a  host  of  new  ones?  The 
record  shows  that  the  Inherent  wasteful- 
ness of  Government-spending  programs  Is 
invariably  compounded  by  inefficiency.  Still 
more  of  the  same  will  waste  the  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  money  while  risking  national 
ruin  by  inflation  and  taxation.  And  It  will 
turn  a  nation  of  self-reliant  people  Into  a 
nation  of  individuals  so  dependent  on  Gov- 
ernment handouts  that  they  have  neither 
the  will  nor  the  capacity  to  endure. 


Jeffer9on  Belongs  to  the  Ages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  TUCK 

or  viaciNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, the  able  Representative  from  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  John  O.  Marsh, 
made  a  very  Interesting  speech  on  April 
16  at  a  Jefferson- Jackson  Day  dinner  at 
Charlottesville,  Va..  the  community  in 
which  the  great  American,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, resided  for  many  years  and  where 
he  Is  buried. 

The  speech  draws  an  accwate  and 
stirring  picture  of  Jefferson.  It  is  so 
filled  with  history  and  with  so  much  solid 
and  sound  doctrine  that  It  has  particular 
meaning  in  these  days  when  we  are  fight- 
ing to  preserve  the  principles  upheld  by 
this  early  American  patriot.  For  that 
retison,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Congressman  Marsh's  remarks  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Representing  Mr.  Jefferson's  country  Ui  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  have  selected  as  my  subject 
"Mr.  Jefferson's  District,"  because,  actually, 
this  congressional  district  is  Mr.  Jefferson's 
country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  born  in  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  fact,  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth  Is  Juat  3  days  past.  Traditionally, 
springtime  In  Virginia  U  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  beauty 
of  Jefferson's  country  Is  legendary.  He  was 
bom  on  what  was  then  the  frontier — a 
sparse,  unsettled,  primitive,  and  sometimes 
savage  land.  A  child  of  the  frontier,  he 
remained  a  pioneer  In  spirit.  Jefferson's 
country  was  not  Just  All>emarle,  but  western 
Virginia.  It  was  the  rushing  Rlvanna,  and 
the  tumbling  Rapldan;  the  gracefully  bend- 
ing James  and  winding  Shenandoah. 

It  was  Montlcello  and  Shadwell — the  roll- 
ing foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
climbing  ridges  of  the  Allegheny.  There 
were  the  green  fields  of  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  woods  and  forests  of  Tuckahoe. 
It  was,  and  still  Is,  the  land  of  mountain 
laurel  and  budding  dogwood. 

It  was  western  Virginia,  where  some  of  the 
counties  were  named  for  the  land  and 
nature's  wonders,  others  for  the  age  or  taken 
from  the  fabric  of  his  past,  some  for  the 
people  who  were  part  and  parcel  of  his  time. 

Bath.  Highland,  Shenandoah,  Rockbridge, 
Rappahannock,  and  Fluvanna  have  poetry 
In  their  names. 

Albemarle.  Culpeper,  Orange,  Augusta, 
Rockingham,  and  Frederick  were  ties  to  the 
Crown. 


Clarke.  Warren,  Greene.  Page,  and  Madison 
were  men  who  marched  across  the  pages  of 
American  history  and  shaped  their  times. 

It  gave  to  Washington's  army  Daniel 
Morgan's  "Long  Rifles'  and  Albemarle's 
"Montlcello  Guards." 

This  coimtry  is  Virginia's — the  Old  Domln- 
lons — Seventh  District — It  Is  yours,  not  Just 
mine. 

This  country  left  Its  stamp  on  Jefferson — 
on  his  personality — on  his  character.  It 
opened  the  unlimited  horizons  of  his  mind. 
And  he  left  his  stamp  on  this  country — and, 
I  believe,  its  people. 

If  we  claim  his  name,  we  must  declare  his 
principles.  He  admonished  us  to  love  our 
country  and  to  serve  It.  He  defined  the  right 
of  man  and  bade  us  to  respect  them. 

He  believed  In  an  ordered  universe,  and 
that  man  was  a  moral  creature,  who.  through 
his  unique  power  of  reason,  could  chart  his 
destiny — capable  of  self-government,  if  he 
could  discipline  himself  under  freedom  to 
accept  responsibility. 

He  respected  the  rule  of  the  majority, 
provided  there  was  protected  the  right  of 
dissent.  Allowing  for  occasional  human 
frailty,  which  he  recognized  In  himself,  he 
nonetheless   practiced   what  he   preached. 

Scholars  tell  us  that  If  we  were  to  assign  a 
quantitative  value  of  1  day  to  man's  total 
span  of  life  on  this  planet  from  the  aeons 
of  time,  that  the  period  from  the  1650's  to 
the  1960's  would  be  slightly  less  than  1 
minute.  Tet  It  would  be  a  magnificent 
moment — the  age  of  reason,  renaissance  and 
revolution. 

Jefferson  In  his  letters,  speaking  of  Monti- 
cello,  refers  to  a  phenomenon  that  rarely 
occurs  on  land,  but  frequently  occurs  at  sea. 
It  occurs  at  Montlcello.  He  describes  it  as 
"looming."  Looming,  In  reference  to  optics 
and  vision,  causes  objects  at  a  great  distance 
to  appear  quite  large.  This  happens  at 
Montlcello  as  you  look  Into  the  distance, 
and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  be 
loved  It  so. 

When  we  look  at  Jefferson  from  the  20th 
century  in  an  historical  sense,  this  same 
phenomenon  occurs,  and  In  this  brief 
moment  of  human  history  to  which  I  have 
referred,  he  looms  very  large. 

As  this  country  produced  the  spirit  of  this 
man.  so  today  the  i>eople  of  this  country 
must  capture  that  spirit.  Perhaps  he  would 
have  defined  it  as  the  spirit  of  public  service 
In  the  affairs  of  government. 

Although  Jefferson  is  an  historical  figure, 
nevertheless,  he  Is  a  man  that  belongs  to 
the  ages.  I  am  confident  that  he  would  be 
very  much  at  home  In  Virginia  today,  and 
I  suspect  that  he  would  find  the  forces  of 
change  that  sweep  the  world  today  not  un- 
like those  of  the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  He 
was  never  frightened  by  change,  which  was 
evidenced  in  his  remarks: 

"I  know  also  that  laws  and  Institutions 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind.  As  that  becomes  more 
developed,  more  enlightened;  as  new  dis- 
coveries are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and 
manners  and  opinions  change  with  the 
change  of  circumstances,  institutions  miast 
advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

In  this,  we  see  how  close  akin  in  spirit  he 
was   to    Lincoln,    who    in    1863    would   say: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new, 
so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we 
shall  save  our  country." 

Jefferson  was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  he 
was  never  impresed  by  positions  of  power  or 
public  office,  because  he  had  a  humility 
based  on  the  recognition  that  he  had  held 
high  office  by  the  will  and  choice  of  many 
people. 

Wayland,  In  one  of  his  histories  on  the 


valley  mentions  the  community  of  Tenth 
Legion  on  Highway  11  between  New  Market 
and  Harrisonburg. 

According  to  Wayland,  at  some  point  in 
Jefferson's  c&reer.  In  referring  to  his  sup- 
port from  the  voters  of  western  Virginia  who 
shared  his  fierce  frontier  independence,  he 
would  refer  to  the  area  as  the  Tenth  Legion 
of  Democracy,  hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  this  community. 

Although  he  disliked  politics  as  such,  evi- 
denced by  his  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Martha  Jefferson  Randolph,  when  he  said : 
"Politics  is  such  a  torment.  I  would  advise 
everyone  I  love  not  to  mix  with  it,"  yet  he 
recognized  that  In  a  free  society  politics  is 
the  means  whereby  you  translate  citizen 
action  into  government.  Therefore.  If  you 
have  good  politics,  you  will  have  good 
government. 

I  think  It  was  during  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions following  World  War  I  that  a  French 
statesman  remarked  that  "war  Is  much  too 
Important  to  be  left  to  the  generals."  And 
1  submit  to  you  that  the  state  of  the  body  of 
politic  is  much  too  important  to  be  left  to 
the  politicians. 

If  he  were  here  tonight,  I  think  Jefferson 
would  be  Impressed  by  the  party  that  bears 
his  name.  Yet,  I  believe  that  he  would  re- 
serve his  tributes  and  accolades,  not  tor  the 
head  table,  but  for  those  who  are  In  the 
audience  who  really  make  representative 
government  work. 

Those  of  us  who  stand  for  public  office 
are  beneficiaries  of  the  work  of  many  people. 
Candidates  receive  the  headlines  on  election 
day,  but  credit  belongs  to  those  unsung,  un- 
noticed heroes  that  perform  the  backbreak- 
Ing  tasks  night  and  day  before  election  day. 
Such  are  those  who  are  here  tonight.  Men 
and  women  who  not  only  will  give  of  their 
time,  but  of  their  estate.  These  are  the 
party's  great. 

To  those  of  us  In  Virginia's  Democratic 
Party  and  who  fly  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  colors 
and  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  his  name, 
I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  realize  the  sig- 
nificance of  what  we  say  or  the  consequences 
of  the  obligations  that  we  thereby  accept. 

We  must  remember  that  politics  is  public 
service,  and  their  are  individuals  here  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  In  the  field  of 
politics  and  public  service.  Only  as  we 
accept  our  Individual  responsibilities  In  State 
and  local  governments  shall  we  protect  the 
freedoms  that  we  enjoy. 

Everyone  Is  quick  to  point  to  and  condemn 
the  Federal  Government.  However,  it  Is  a 
magnificent  system.  Although  Jefferson  re- 
spected it,  he  was  not  over-awed  by  it.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  where  the  Federal  system  has 
not  worked,  or  where  It  has  encroached  on 
the  rights  of  citizens  and  the  responsibilities 
of  States,  It  has  done  so  because  of  the  failure 
of  individual  citizens  to  participate  in  their 
Government  and  to  accept  their  individual 
responsibilities.  Yoiu-  presence  here  Indi- 
cates that  you  accept  these  responsibilities. 
Many  of  the  pressing  and  urgent  human 
needs  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
changing  times  in  which  we  live  can  best  be 
met  at  the  State  and  local  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  It  Is  going  to  require  work  and 
sacrifice. 

Those  of  us  who  seek  public  office,  as  well 
as  those  who  now  hold  office,  are  not  modern 
medicine  men  or  a  20th  century  edition  of 
the  witchdoctor.  We  are  not  answer  men 
that  once  you  put  us  Into  office  can  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  all  the  problems  that  confront 
our  people.  These  problems  frequently  defy 
solution  at  the  county  seat,  at  the  State 
capltol  and  In  Washington,  because  their 
solution  In  a  free  society  ultimately  is  to  be 
found  by  individual  citizens  acceptng  indi- 
vidual resptonslbilities.  The  unwarranted 
encroachment  of  federaUsm  can  best  be 
stopped  by  Individuals  at  the  State  and  local 
level. 
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What  do  t  see  tw  the  duty  oi  the  Jefferson 
party?  I  would  like  to  sum  It  up  In  ft  list 
of  party  principles  to  which  I  think  the 
Jefferson  party  might  subscribe.  Poremoet, 
we  must  get  people  involved  and  participat- 
ing. They  must  participate  In  the  party  of 
their  choice  in  order  that  we  can  have  ef- 
fective representative  government.  I  feel  this 
party  and  the  people  who  participate  In  It 
should  be  guided  by  the  following: 

First,  America  in  theee  times  in  all  ofllces 
of  leadership  needs  men  who  axe  dedicated 
to  the  common  good — I  rei>eat  the  word 
dedicated.  I  believe  the  criteria  Is  summed 
up  in  the  words  of  Holland : 

"Ood  give  us  men. 

A  time  like  this  demands  strong  minds, 
great    hearts,    true    faith    and    ready 
hands. 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill: 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not 
lie." 

Two,  politics  la  a  form  of  public  service 
and  shall  only  be  as  good  as  you  make  it  by 
being  a  pcut  of  It.  If  you  will  not  be  a  part 
of  it,  then  you  cannot  complain  about  the 
type  of  government  that  you  receive  or  that 
you  get. 

Three,  public  offices  are  positions  of  public 
trxist,  and  we  should  think  principally  In 
terms  of  performance  of  duty  In  these  offices. 

Four,  the  political  party  exists  as  a  means 
or  as  a  vehicle  to  express  the  public  will  and 
produce  effective  representative  government 
and  are  not  an  end  in  themselves.  There- 
fore, we  should  place  less  emphasis  on  party 
patronage  and  more  on  public  service. 

Five,  that  the  achievement  of  effective 
government  be  sought,  rather  than  the  pur- 
suit of  power. 

Six,  political  party  membership  should  be 
Inclusive  rather  than  exclusive.  With  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  we  must  pro- 
vide the  growing  number  of  young  people 
with  ways  and  means  to  participate  In  the 
political  process  by  Inviting  them  Into  the 
political  structure. 

Seven,  the  election  of  any  person  to  any 
office.  In  an  Individual  sen^e,  Is  not  Im- 
portant, but  rather,  an  expression  of  an  in- 
formed public  will  in  the  selection  of  an 
Individual  is  the  important  thing. 

Lastly,  what  should  be  the  criteria  for 
membership  In  Jefferson's  party?  I  sub- 
mit to  you  that  the  test  should  be  the  test 
of  reason.  Could  not  the  party  adopt  for 
determination  of  Its  membership  the  charge 
that  Jefferson  wotild  give  to  the  prospective 
teachers  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  In 
these  words:  "This  Institution  will  be  based 
on  the  illimitable  freedom  of  the  human 
mind.  For  here  we  ivre  not  afraid  to  follow 
truth  wherever  It  may  lead,  nor  to  tolerate 
error  so  long  as  reason  is  free  to  combat  it." 

If  we  adopt  the  test  of  reason,  then  It 
also  seems  to  me  that  this  should  be  the 
criteria  by  which  we  determine  the  votes  of 
those  elected  to  public  office.  Therefore. 
In  the  Congress.  I  submit  to  you  that  my 
votes  and  the  votes  of  the  Virginia  delega- 
tion should  be  Judged  on  this  basts,  and  that 
measures  should  not  be  supported  for  the 
sake  of  support,  nor  opp>osed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opposition  and,  I  might  add, 
neither  should  they  be  Judged  by  the  fact 
that  the  Issue  may  originate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle  or  from  some  place  further 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

In  conclusion,  the  ultimate  goal  of  Jef- 
ferson's party  must  be  the  protection  of  in- 
dividual freedom.  At  a  time  when  we  see  It 
being  crushed  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamt>oo 
Curtains,  I  believe  this  man  from  Montlcello 
would  find  common  cause  with  those  Ameri- 
cana who  seek  to  preserve  It  in  the  Mekong 


Delta  and  along  the  ridges  of  the  Ammanlte 
Mountains  in  Vietnam. 

To  Jefferson,  the  extension  and  preserva- 
tion at  individual  freedom  was  his  greate«t 
cause.  IX  we  would  be  his  belra,  then  this 
must  be  our  legacy. 


Sootheast  Water  Laboratory  Dedicated 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  STEPHENS,  JR. 

or  ccoBcu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, May  6,  I  was  given  the  privilege  of 
Introducing  in  Athens,  Ga.,  our  senior 
Senator,  the  Honorable  Richard  B, 
Russell,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  Southeast  Water  Labora- 
torj-,  a  part  of  our  fight  to  meet  and  ever 
increasing  national  and  State  problem 
on  water  pollution. 

The  Southeast  Water  Laboratory  was 
authorized  in  1961  under  the  Impetus  of 
the  concern  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  study  of  the 
health  hazard  of  polluted  water. 

This  brandnew  facility  has  50.000 
square  feet  of  space ;  has  a  central  struc- 
ture of  two  stories  with  one-story  wmgs 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  and  Is  of 
cast-stone  facing.  It  is  located  in  a  12- 
acre  research  park  across  the  Oconee 
River  on  property  donated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia.  It  is  near  the  Poultry 
Research  Laboratory  and  the  site  for  the 
authorized  $9  million  food  utilization  re- 
search building  soon  to  be  commenced. 
In  round  figures,  the  Southeast  Water 
Laboratory  will  cost  $2,500,000  to  build 
and  $1 '  2  million  to  fully  equip. 

John  R.  Thoman,  Director  of  the  Lab- 
oratory, arranged  an  Impressive  program 
with  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administration  Commissioner  James  M. 
Quigley  presiding  and  Congressman 
James  Mack-^y  of  Georgia's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict also  attending. 

The  address  of  Senator  Russell  at  this 
Important  event  was  the  main  feature 
and  I  set  it  out  in  full  for  the  permanent 
Record  of  Congress: 

RXMASKS   OF  SENATOB   RICHASD   B.   RUSSELL   AT 
THX    DEDICATTON    OF   THE    SotTTHCAST    WaTXS 

Laboratout  of  tkx  F*EDEmAi.  Watxx  Pollu- 
tion   COWTXOL   AOMtNISTaATION    AT   ATHENS, 

Oa..  FxroAT,  Mat  6,  1966 

This  Is  an  occasion  rich  In  significance  and 
promise  for  the  university  conununity,  for 
Georgia  and  for  the  enUre  southeastern  re- 
gion of  the  United  States. 

With  the  dedication  of  this  ultramodern 
research  facility,  we  are  adding  a  powerful 
new  weapon  to  the  gathering  assault  now 
being  mounted  on  many  fronts  agsdnst  the 
growing  blight  of  water  pollution. 

But  the  dedication  of  this  laboratory  has 
even  broader  meaning  for  our  State  and  sec- 
tion. For  it  Elgnifles  another  major  mile- 
stone in  our  efforts  to  establish  in  the  South 
a  scientillc  and  research  base  that  will  en- 
able our  region  to  share  fully  in  the  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  of  this  technological 
age. 

We  welcome  this  laboratory  to  Georgia  and 
to  the  university.    We  know  It  wUI  make  a 


valuable  and  vital  contribution  toward  fur- 
ther establishing  Athens  as  a  regional  and 
a  national  center  cf  excellence  In  education, 
science,  and  research. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  rivers  of 
America  have  played  an  influential  part  In 
the  development  of  a  great  nation.  They 
have  served  generations  of  our  countrymen 
as  arteries  of  commerce  and  travel.  They 
have  provided  water  for  our  growing  popula- 
tion and  for  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  our 
rising  industrial  complex. 

But  beyond  these  considerations,  most  of 
us  have  a  sentimental  attachment  for  our 
rivers.  We  have  Immortalized  them  In  song, 
story,  and  poetry.  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  our  lives  as  they  are  of  oxir  land. 
SICK  arvEss 

It  Is,  therefore,  with  sadness  as  well  as 
alarm  that  we  must  face  the  harsh  reality 
that  our  once  pristine  rivers  are  afflicted  by 
the  sickness  of  pollution.  Indeed,  some  of 
our  most  fabled  and  historic  rivers  and  lakes 
are  so  poisoned  by  agricultural.  Industrial 
and  human  waste  that  they  have  become  vir- 
tual cesspools.  They  are  uninhabitable  for 
aquatic  life,  unusable  by  mantifacturing 
plants,  and  unsafe  for  human  consumption 
or  exposure. 

The  expert*  tell  us  that  six  times  as  much 
sewage  Is  being  dumped  into  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams  today  as  at  the  turn  of 
the  century.  The  problem  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  a  fotirth  of  this  sew- 
age is  raw — and  another  third  has  been  only 
partially  treated. 

Our  cities  and  towns — with  the  help  of  the 
States  and  Federal  Government — have  made 
a  valiant  effort  to  provide  adequate  sewage 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  tiielr  btu^eon- 
ing  populations.  Here  In  Georgia,  for  ex- 
ample, 111  local  government  agencies  have 
received  Federal  assistance  for  construction 
and  Improvement  of  sewage  facilities. 

But  despite  this  commendable  progress, 
there  are  more  than  5.000  communities  In  the 
United  States  encompassing  more  than  33 
million  people  that  have  Inadequate  or  non- 
existent waste  treatment  systems.  The  cost 
to  meet  these  immediate  needs  has  been  esti- 
mated officially  at  almost  ^  billion.  A  well- 
quallfled  Industrial  source  estimates  that 
another  »30  billion  will  be  needed  to  meet 
sewage  facility  needs  over  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. This  sounds  like — and  is — a  staggering 
sum.  Yet  It  Is  about  what  we  are  now  spend- 
ing over  a  2-year  period  for  the  Vietnam 
war— and  with  little  to  show  for  it  except 
the  killing  and  wounding  of  some  of  our 
finest  young  men. 

THREE    HUNDRED    NEW    PEOPLE    AN    HOUR 

The  one  certain  thing  we  can  say  about 
water  pollution  is  that  It  becomes  more  acute 
and  complex  with  each  passing  day  as  we 
become  more  urbanized  and  industrialized. 
The  Individual  consumption  of  water  has 
quadrupled  since  the  end  of  the  last  century 
and  will  almost  double  the  present  rate  by 
the  end  of  this  one.  At  the  same  time,  the 
population  surge  races  ahead  at  a  splrallng 
pace.  Every  day  the  sun  rises  on  7,200  addi- 
tional Americans — 300  every  hour. 

It  Is  expected  that  by  1980 — and  that  Is 
only  14  years  away — the  demand  for  water  In 
this  country  will  exceed  the  available  supply 
by  85  billion  gallons  a  day.  By  the  year  2000, 
the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  by  the 
Incredible  quantity  of  350  billion  gallons 
per  day. 

This  does  not  mean  the  country  as  a 
whole  faces  the  devastating  prospect  of  a  per- 
manent water  shortage.  But  It  does  mean 
that  to  meet  our  anticipated  needs  In  coming 
years  we  must  use  the  same  water  over  and 
over  again.  This  gives  critical  urgency  to  the 
battle  to  clean  up  our  water  supplies  and  to 
keep   them   clean.     This   is   why  I   consider 
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water  pollution  to  be  the  most  pressing 
dMnestic  problem  facing  the  Nation  today. 

The  problem  of  contaminated  water  has 
spared  no  section  of  the  country.  Every 
major  river  system  is  afflicted  with  some 
degree  of  pollution. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  In  the  Southeast 
as  yet  is  not  as  severe  as  in  some  other  parte 
of  the  country,  notably  the  heavily  indus- 
trialized Northeast  and  North  Central.  I 
suspect,  however,  that  our  good  fortune  has 
been  due  not  so  much  to  our  good  efforts  as 
to  the  abundance  of  good  water  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  our  section. 

Indeed,  the  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water 
is  one  of  the  prime  resotirces  of  the  South 
and  a  key  reason  why  ours  is  the  land  of  the 
future. 

WATER    A    VITAL    KEY    TO    INDUSTRY 

Any  Industrialist  will  tell  you  that  the 
availability  of  water  is  a  central  factor  in  the 
location  of  most  modern  manufacturing 
activities.  It  follows  that  the  Industrial 
growth  of  any  area  will  be  controlled  to  a 
large  degree  by  the  quantity  and  the  quality 
of  Its  water. 

Consider  these  random  statistics : 

It  takes  770  gallons  of  water  to  refine  a 
barrel  of  i>etroleum.  and  we  Americans  con- 
sume some  2  billion  barrels  In  a  single  year. 

It  takes  60.000  gallons  of  water  to  make  a 
ton  of  paper,  and  we  are  producing  35  million 
tons  of  paper  and  paperboard  annually. 

It  takes  25.000  gallons  of  water  to  process 
a  ton  of  steel,  and  industry  is  turning  out  130 
million  tons  each  year. 

It  takes  more  water  to  manufacture  a 
square  yard  of  nylon  than  it  does  to  grow 
and  to  process  the  same  amount  of  cotton. 

In  the  face  of  such  awesome  demands  for 
water  by  modern  industry,  it  is  significant  to 
note  that  the  South  has  a  third  greater 
supply  of  streamflow  water  than  does  the 
Northeast  and  North-Central  areas.  Yet  we 
are  now  using  only  about  15  percent  of  our 
available  supply  for  both  industrial  and 
municipal  purposes. 

The  vast  potential  for  almost  unlimited 
Industrial  expansion  in  the  South  must  be 
evident  even  to  our  most  hard-bitten  critics. 
But  there  is  a  crucial  condition  to  this  bright 
prospect.  The  condition  is  that  we  prudently 
protect  and  husband  the  great  God-given 
resource  of  clean  water  with  which  our  sec- 
tion has  been  blessed. 

The  Southeast  is  not  without  its  problem 
areas.  The  comprehensive  report  by  the 
Southeastern  River  Basins  Study  Commis- 
sion in  1963  showed  that  only  two-thirds  of 
the  municipalities  In  the  area  had  waste 
treatment  facilities  and  that  half  of  these 
were  inadequate.  The  Commission  also 
found  that  only  about  one-third  of  the  in- 
dustrial plants  In  the  Southeast  basins  hav- 
ing Independent  waste  disposal  systems  pro- 
vided any  treatment  of  their  refuse. 

PROBLEMS   FACING   SOUTHERN   CrTIES 

Some  of  the  major  urban  centers  of  the 
Southeast — among  them  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham, and  Miami — are  feeling  the  effects  of 
pollution  of  their  water  supplies.  The  Chat- 
tahoochee below  Atlanta  has  been  rejected 
by  some  prospecUve  Industrfes  because  of 
the  poor  water  quality.  Certain  of  our 
coastal  recreational  and  commercial  shell 
fish  areas  have  been  closed  at  times  because 
of  pollution. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  mounting  but 
soluble  water  problems  of  our  region  which 
this  Laboratory  must  attack.  Here  the 
knowledge  of  modern  science  and  the  marvels 
of  modern  technology  will  be  enlisted  In  the 
cause  of  cleansing  our  waters  and  keeping 
them  safe  from  contamination. 

The  outstanding  team  of  150  scientists, 
engineers  and  technicians  that  will  be  as- 


sembled in  Athens  will  have  at  its  disposal 
the  latest  and  most  sophisticated  equipment 
yet  to  be  perfected  in  this  relatively  new 
field  of  water  research. 

The  laboratory  will  focus  its  efforts  mainly 
in  basic  research  In  water  quality.  In  rend- 
ering technical  assistance  In  specific  pollu- 
tion problems  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  to  Industry, .  and  In  training 
water  engineers  and  technicians  in  new 
methods  of  evaluating  and  combating  pollu- 
tion. 

The  research  projects  of  the  Laboratory 
win  probe  problems  that  will  have  national 
as  well  as  regional  significance.  Its  re- 
searchers will  attempt  to  determine  what 
actually  Is  taking  place  in  the  streams  and 
lakes  of  l;he  Southeast  and  to  develop  new 
tools  for  predicting  potential  pollution  prob- 
lems before  they  arise. 

With  the  Laboratory's  two  environmental 
chambers,  scientists  will  be  able  to  simulate 
nature  under  controlled  conditions  to  find 
out  what  happens  to  water  when  it  is  ex- 
posed to  different  pollutants  and  varying 
conditions.  Prom  the  knowledge  thus  gained 
preventive  and  remedial  measures  can  be 
developed. 

These  chambers  will  be  among  the  largest 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world — and 
certainly  the  largest  available  tar  pollution 
research.  They  and  other  equipment  and 
instruments  will  provide  this  Laboratory  with 
the  finest  analytical  tools  known  to  science. 

The  problem  of  water  pollution  cannot  be 
solved  by  research  alone.  This  vrtll  require 
a  continuing  and  coordinated  effort  by  gov- 
ernment at  every  level,  by  Industry  and  by 
Interested  groups  and  Individuals.  But  re- 
search can  give  us  the  knowledge  to  under- 
stand the  problem  more  fully  and  suggest 
and  devise  new  methods  and  approaches  for 
solving  it. 

COOPERATION    WITH    UNIVERSITIES 

This  Laboratory  will,  of  course,  work  closely 
with  the  University  of  Georgia  and  other 
educational  institutions  in  the  Southeast 
In  fields  of  mutual  interest  and  effort.  Its 
location  here  on  the  university  campus  will 
facilitate  the  exchange  use  of  facilities  and 
more  Importantly,  the  exchange  of  knowledge 
and  ideas.  I  am  confident  great  mutual 
benefit  will  result. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  recent  years  In 
bringing  to  Athens  and  to  Georgia  a  number 
of  Important  research  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  Southeast  Water 
Laboratory  is  one  of  five  federally  operated 
research  facilities  to  be  located  in  the  Athens 
area.  I  take  immense  pride  in  each  and 
every  one  of  these  laboratories  and  I  shall 
overlook  no  opportunity  to  win  new  ones. 

I  am  siu-e  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  Dr. 
Aderhold  and  others  present  when  I  express 
concern  that  the  South  is  not  receiving  its 
rightful  and  fair  share  of  research  grants 
and  contracts  that  Federal  agencies  award 
to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

The  Indisputable  fact  U  that  the  great 
bulk  of  Federal  research  money  for  Institu- 
tions— funds  that  are  vital  to  the  support  of 
graduate  education  and  research  excellence — 
is  being  funneled  to  a  handful  of  schools  In 
a  few  annointed  areas  of  the  country. 

According  to  the  latest  figures  I  have  seen, 
10  of  the  Nation's  largest  and  most  celebrated 
colleges  receive  one-third  of  all  Federal  re- 
search funds  dispensed  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. All  10  of  these  schools  are  located 
In  three  general  areas  of  the  country — In  the 
Northeast,  in  an  area  fanning  out  from  Chi- 
cago, and  in  California. 

The  Southeast  is  one  of  the  areas  most 
flagrantly  shM^hanged  in  the  sharing  of 
the  Federal  research  pie.  Although  the 
seven  States  comprising  this  region  have  10 
percent  of  the  Nation's  college  enrollment. 


their  colleges  receive  only  about  7  percent  of 
the  Federal  research  dollars  going  to  aca- 
demic institutions.  Our  proportionate  share 
would  shrink  a  great  deal  more  If  It  were  not 
for  the  extensive  research  activities  of  the 
D^artment  of  Agriculture  in  our  section. 

DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST    SOUTH 

I  noted  with  disappointment  but  little 
siu-prlse  that  the  discriminatory  practice  of 
favoring  the  areas  having  heavily  funded  in- 
stitutions wUl  likely  be  observed  again  In  the 
location  of  the  proposed  proton  accelerator. 
A  site  selection  group  composed  of  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  has 
narrowed  the  site  possibilities  now  down  to 
six — all  but  one  of  which  are  located  in  the 
three  favored  areas  of  the  country  I  identi- 
fied earlier. 

Needless  to  add,  the  South  was  eliminated 
from  consideration  even  though  34  prospec- 
tive Southern  sites  were  acknowledged  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  meet  the 
basic  criteria  for  the  location  of  the  accel- 
erator. The  selecUon  group  did  not  trouble 
itself  to  visit  a  single  one  of  these  prospec- 
tive sites. 

It  is  the  declared  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  Federal  grants  and  contracts 
for  university  research  should  be  more 
broadly  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
This  not  only  is  eminently  fair  to  all  sections, 
but  Is  In  the  sound  national  interest. 

In  the  case  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
we  are  attempting  through  legislation  to  re- 
verse the  undue  concentration  of  research 
in  a  few  schools  and  to  broaden  the  base  ol 
the  military's  university  research  program. 
The  defense  authorization  bUl  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  week  includes  $16  million  to  be 
used  expressly  to  enable  more  universities 
throughout  the  country  to  participate  In  re- 
search projects  sponsored  by  the  Department 

I  think  It  is  high  time  that  all  Federal 
agencies  began  living  up  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  stopped  playing  favorites 
with  a  few  academic  bellcows.  For  my  part, 
I  Intend  to  do  everything  within  my  power 
to  see  that  Georgia  and  southern  colleges 
participate  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
sections  In  Federal  research  activities. 

The  South  has  come  a  long  way  since  the 
grim  days  of  defeat  and  devastation  that 
followed  Appomattox.  Our  people  have  over- 
come many  hardships  and  obstacles  in  the 
last  century.  But  we  have  now  entered  the 
sunlight  of  a  new  day. 

My  UlustrlouB  and  dUtant  kinsman,  the 
late  Adlal  Stevenson,  once  remarked  that 
under  the  settlement  ot  the  Civil  War  the 
North  permitted  the  South  to  keep  its  charm. 
Its  mockingbirds,  and  its  beaten  bisculte  and 
retained  only  the  money  and  the  power  for 
itself. 

We  have  not  yet  recovwed  as  much  of  the 
money  and  the  power  as  we  would  like,  and 
neither  axe  they  distributed  exacUy  as  we 
might  like.  But  we  have  endured,  and  we 
have  progressed. 

Today,  with  the  dedication  of  this  fine 
facility,  we  are  tasting  another  frtUt  of  our 
progress.  We  are  proud  to  have  the  labora- 
tory on  this  campus,  and  we  look  forward  to 
the  contribuUon  it  wUl  make  to  the  acceler- 
ating advancement  of  Georgia  and  ovu-  sister 
States  of  the  Southeast. 

To  Oommlssloner  Quigley,  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Administration  prepares  to  embark  on 
a  new  and  productive  era  In  the  war  on 
pollution. 

To  John  Thoman  and  his  distinguished 
staff  of  the  laboratory,  I  offer  my  commenda- 
tion for  past  achievements,  and  my  hope  and 
my  support  for  the  demanding  course  ahead. 

The  fight  for  clean  water  will  not  be  won    . 
In  1  day.  In  1  year,  or  even  1  decade.     But 
by  working  together  in  unity  of  purpoee  and 
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In  determination  of  spirit  It  can  and  it  miut 
b«  won.  This  Is  the  legacy  w«  must  leave  to 
generations  of  Americana  who  are  yet  to  walk 
the  face  of  this  magnlflcent  land. 


Foreif  ■  Aid :  A  Carte  ia  BcnevoIcBce 

ClMk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSB:!.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in a  few  weeks  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  will  comply  with  the  admln- 
Istratlons  demands  and  produce  a  for- 
eign aid  bill  condoning  a  very  costly  and 
dubious  program. 

Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl.  an  international 
economist  held  In  high  regard  through- 
out Eharope  and  the  United  States,  dis- 
cusses the  foreign  aid  program  in  a  very 
timely  column  in  this  m»mlng's  Chicago 
Tribune. 

This  column  Is  a  most  pertinent  com- 
mentary of  foreign  aid.  I  Insert  it  Into 
the  Record  hoping  Members  will  recog- 
nize Its  Inherent  wisdom. 
PoaxicN  Aid  :  A  Oumsk  Df  BKNTTOLCTfcz  Cloak 
( By  Dr.  Melchlor  Palyl ) 
In  the  last  two  decades,  aoorea  of  billions 
of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the  United 
States  on  economic  aid  to  some  70-odd 
"emerging"  nations — to  foster  their  economic 
growth  and  to  raise  their  living  standards. 
To  appreciate  the  social  oest  to  the  donor  of 
this  dollar  outpour,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
financing  is  a  burden  on  our  economy  and 
oontrlbutes  to  our  dlfflculUea  In  foreign  trade. 
If  only  by  indirection.  But  the  direct  Impact 
on  our  balance  of  payments  Is  what  really 
matters. 

So-  far  as  foreign  aid  generates  exports,  it 
Increases  the  strains  and  str eases  under 
which  our  Inflation -ridden  economy  labors. 
Moreover,  such  subsidised  exports  bring  little 
return.  If  any.  In  payments,  but  deter  Amer- 
ican business  from  efforts  to  Increase  their 
genuine  commercial  sales  in  competitive 
markets  abroad,  to  the  detriment  of  our 
payments  balance.  Lastly,  and  this  Is  the 
most  significant  point,  probably  well  over 
one-half  of  American  economic  aid  has  been 
I»x>vlded  In  "cash."  thus  tearing  holes  In  our 
Intamational  accounts.  Indeed,  foreign  aid 
Is  responsible  for  the  deficit  in  our  foreign 
payments  that,  in  turn.  Is  the  hard  core  of 
the  international  liquidity  problem. 

What  has  been  accompUahed  by  our  gen- 
erosity. If  that  Is  the  right  word  for  the 
export  subsidies  disguised  as  "foreign  aid?" 
Almost  nothing.  Is  the  answer,  so  far  as  the 
economic  and  social  objectives  are  concerned. 
Disregarding  a  few  "showcases"  like  Taiwan 
and  the  Ivory  Coast,  most  recipient  coun- 
tries show  no  signs  whatsoever  of  a  "take- 
off" In  the  dlrectloa  of  growing  economic 
and  flnsjaclal  strength. 

■aVINOS   STST   LOW 

They  Indulge  In  reckless  deficit  financing 
and  paper  money  inflation.  Consequently, 
their  aggregate  saTlngs  stay  low;  actually. 
savings  vanish  In  ootMplcuous  consumption 
and  capital  filght:  empty  land  and  other 
"bwicsa"  are  preferred  to  earning  assets.  In- 
flattnn  sparks  public  waste  and  oomiptton 
which  are  reflected  In  unproductive  specu- 
lating and  squandering  In  the  private  sec- 
tors. Individuals  have  acquired  huge  for- 
tunes,   but    the    lot    of    the    impoverished 


masses — overwhelmingly     landless     agricul- 
tural proletariats — has  not  Improved. 

Instead  of  progressing  toward  self-reliance, 
these  artificially  bolstered  economies  are 
sinking  ever  deeper  into  an  apparently  hope- 
less morass  of  budget  deficits,  galloping  in- 
flations, and  growing  foreign  debts.  Their 
progress  is  stymied  by  strangulating  foreign 
exchange  restrictions,  their  production  ham- 
pered by  senseless  price  controls  and  other 
bureaucratic  interventions,  pretending  to 
combat  the  inflation.  Instead  of  decreas- 
ing, the  "needy"  countries'  requests  for  sup- 
port keep  mounting,  due  to  their  growing 
trade  deflclta  and  the  rising  burden  of  serv- 
icing their  external  debts. 

This  Is  a  tragic  situation,  fraught  with 
great  dangers  to  the  security  of  the  Western 
World.  It  must  be  remedied,  and  it  la  In  our 
power  to  remedy  both;  the  recipient  econ- 
omies' deterioration  as  well  as  the  deficit  la 
our  own  balance  of  payments. 

ExperU  within  and  from  without  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Pund  have  warned  time 
and  again  that  the  inflationary  propensity  of 
the  "emerging"  governments  is  at  the  root  of 
their  troubles.  Yet.  we  have  tolerated  and 
even  encouraged  such  practices.  This  Is  the 
Archimedean  pioint  at  which  a  radically  new 
policy  has  to  start.  The  rule  that  the  respec- 
tive currencies  must  t>e  stabilized  and  the 
money  printing  presses  stopped,  should  be 
the  first  axiom  of  foreign  aid  disbursements, 
excepting  countries  directly  Involved  in 
war — such  as  Vietnam. 

There  Is  no  rhyme  nor  reason  In  the  fact 
that  countries  like  Brazil  and  ArgenUna.  en- 
dowed with  tremendous  natural  wealth  and 
capable  populations,  should  dangle  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy, 
while  ThaUand.  with  an  annual  (lao  per 
capita  gross  national  Income,  la  able  to 
maintain  a  stable  currency  (that  sells  at  a 
premium  over  the  dollar),  to  say  nothing  of 
Bolivia  and  Honduras. 

CUBSE  IN  OISCVISK 

As  provided  heretofore,  foreign  economic 
aid  has  turned  out  to  be  a  curse  in  the  dis- 
guise of  benevolence.  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  turn  It  into  a  real  boon  to  the  benefit  of 
the  recipients  as  well  as  of  the  donor.  The 
way  to  do  It  Is  by  attaching  one  vital  string 
to  the  donation  of  "loans"  or  handouts — by 
making  them  contingent  on  the  stabilization 
of  the  respective  moneys,  including  the 
elimination  of  exchange  t>arbed  wires,  mul- 
tiple currencies,  and  similar  reetricUve  prac- 
tices. 

The  result  would  be  twofold.  The  re- 
cipient economies  could  get  started  on  the 
road  toward  sound  economic  growth.  There- 
by, they  would  attract  Investment-seeking 
private  capital — that  would  gradually  enable 
them  to  dispense  with  our  aid.  the  prime 
cause  of  the  menacing  International  liquidity 
shortage. 


Dececratioa  of  the  Fla{ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TCNMKSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10. 196S 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  3, 
1966.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  Introducing  a  bUi  to  pro- 
hibit desecration  of  the  flag. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  way  Old 
Glory  has  been  treated  In  certain 
demonstrations  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace, and  that  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  honor  the  flag  and  the  principles  for 
which  It  stands  should  be  punished. 


anyone 

deflleb. 

jontempt. 


In  the  week  since  I  Introduced  this  bill 
HR.  14846,  I  have  received  letters  from 
my  district  and  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  this  correspondence, 
the  following  editorial  appeared  In  the 
Bristol  Herald  Courier,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dailies  in  my  district,  on  Friday, 
May  6,  1966.  In  support  of  this  measure, 
and  I  would  like  to  Insert  it  in  the 
Record: 

Patriotic  MEAstrnx 

Representative  James  H.  (Jimmt)  Quillen 
Is  determined  that  the  honor  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  not  be  violated.  With  others,  the 
Klngsport  Republican  has  introduced  a  bill 
In  Congress  to  prohibit  dMficration  of  the 
flag. 

Specifically,  the  bill 
who    "publicly    mutlla't 
defies,    tramples    upon 

either  by  word  or  act,  upon  any  fldg,  stand- 
ard, colors,  or  ensign  of  the  United  "States, 
shall-  be  punished   by   lmprlsonment\and   a 
stiff  fifte.  ^^^ 

"I  do  not  believe  we  should  permit   tl. 
symbol  of  our  Nation  to  be  burned  and  desj 
crated."    Quillem    said    In    Itltroduclng    tfte 
measure.  ^ 

As  proposals  go  these  days,  this  Is  a  rela- 
tively simple  one.  It  cails  for  no  expendi- 
ture of  money,  save  the  printing  of  the  law. 
And  unlike  many  of  the  fuzzy  Ideas  that 
find  their  way  to  Congress.  It  has  in  It  the 
essence  of  good,  old-fashioned  patriotism. 

The  bin  la  not  bothered  with  disposal  of 
worn  fiags  and  other  honorable  uses.  It  ad- 
dresses Itself  solely  to  contempt,  an  attitude 
that  ought  to  be  answered.  So  long  as  the 
Stars  and  Stripes 'may  wave,  it  demands  the 
honor  of  man. 

Representative  Quillen's  bill  wUl  help  in- 
sure that  the  callous,  as  well  as  the  patriotic, 
demonstrate  proper  respect  for  the  flag. 


Prism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OP   IDAJiO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
television  station  KID-TV  In  Idaho 
Palls,  Idaho,  performs  a  valuable  public 
service  through  a  we^ly  editorial  opin- 
ion program  called  "Prism."  These  edi- 
torials deal  with  a  broad  range  of  mat- 
ters across  the  social,  economic  and  po- 
litical spectrum  of  particular  Interest  to 
those  citizens  of  their  viewing  area. 

The  following  editorial,  broadcast  on 
May  1,  I  believe  Is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance. I  would  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Congress  would  heed  the  admonition 
it  contains. 

PXISM 

Good  evening.  There  are  so  many  deduc- 
tions on  our  paychecks  nowdays  that  It  looks 
like  an  end-of-the-month  listing  of  all  the 
bills  that  we  owe. 

There  are  the  standard  deductions  like 
Federal  and  State  Income  taxes,  contribu- 
tions to  the  Community  Chest  or  United 
Campaign,  and  partlclpatlcm  in  some  type  of 
Insurance  program.  There  may  be  others, 
too.  which  are  peculiar  to  individual  com- 
panies. 

Oh.  yes.  and  PICA— that's  short  for  the 
Federal  Instirance  Contribution  Act.  Many  of 
ua  accept  these  deductions  as  being  so 
standard   that  we  have  to  be   reminded  of 
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what  terms  like  PICA  stand  for — but  a  more 
complete  investigation  into  what  it  stands 
for  reveals  what  a  monster  It  can  become 
and  what  a  burden  it  can  impose. 

There  Is  a  c(»iimon  misconception  that 
PICA  provides  for  unemployment  Insurance. 
It  doesn't.  Unemployment  compensation  Is 
provided  by  the  company  or  business  of  the 
employee  through  a  State  plan. 

PICA,  as  originally  conceived,  was  a  good 
Idea.  It  provided  a  limited  amount  of  se- 
curity for  persons  reaching  retirement  age. 
But  a  great  many  people  feel  the  program  Is 
getting  out  of  hand. 

Last  year,  we  paid  In  to  the  PICA  pro- 
gram on  the  flrst  $4,800  we  earned.  We  paid 
a  maximum  of  $174.  This  amount  paid  by 
the  Individual  was  matched  by  the  company 
or  business  for  which  he  or  she  worked. 

The  matching  concept  still  applies,  but 
this  year  the  amount  has  been  boosted  from 
3.65  percent  on  $4,800  to  4.2  percent  on 
$6,600.  This  means  that  any  person  earning 
at  least  $6,600  this  year  will  pay  $277  into 
the  PICA  program.  Of  this  amount,  $23.10 
will  go  into  the  medicare  program. 

Next  year,  the  rate  Jumps  from  4.2  percent 
of  the  first  $6,600  a  person  earns  to  4.4  per- 
cent. This  means  an  additional  $13  will  be 
taken  out  next  year  for  PICA,  boosting  the 
total  to  $290. 

The  PICA  total  will  continue  to  Increase, 
to  $323  m  1969,  to  $356  In  1973,  and  to  $372  In 
1987.  This,  of  course.  Is  based  only  on  cur- 
rent legislation.  It's  likely  that  the  percent- 
age of  one's  salary,  together  with  the  total, 
will  continue  to  increase. 

There  Is  no  question  in  our  mind  that  the 
PICA  program,  together  with  medicare.  Is  of 
great  benefit.  But  where  does  it  all  stop? 
And  In  the  process,  is  the  program  being 
administered  In  the  best  possible  way? 

To  answer  the  first  question  of  where  it 
all  stops,  some  would  say  there  Is  no  stop- 
ping point.  Just  the  other  day  President 
Johnson  proposed  another  medicare  pro- 
gram— Federal  financing  of  dental  care  for 
children  under  6.  And  the  President  said 
at  the  same  time  that  he  wants  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  social  security  benefits. 
As  to  how  much  these  proposals  might  cost, 
we  have  no  Idea.  But  we  think  Congress 
would  be  well-advised  to  remember  that 
there  has  to  be  a  stopping  point  for  every- 
thing. 

As  for  the  second  question  we  raised  about 
the  administration  of  the  program,  maybe  a 
story  that  came  over  our  newswlre  the  other 
day  illustrates  our  point  best.  In  this  In- 
stance, the  story  has  to  do  with  the  Federal 
Government's  war  on  poverty. 

In  tWs  case,  a  Detroit  man  began  collect- 
ing unemployment  compensation  because  he 
was  out  of  work  as  a  factory  worker.  Before 
he  went  to  collect  his  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  to  get  help  from  the  Federal 
Government's  antlpoverty  programs,  he  was 
taking  home  $104  a  week.  But  after  the 
man  found  out  about  unemployment  com- 
pensation, together  with  the  two  antlpoverty 
programs,  he  qualified  for,  he  was  taking 
home  $160  a  week,  all  of  which  was  tax  free. 
The  man's  wife  admitted  that  the  extra 
money  "8\ire  made  a  difference." 

Antlproverty  programs,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  the  PICA  program — all 
were  originally  conceived  with  the  valid  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  society.  But  the  entire 
concept  of  something  for  everyone,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  Individual  has  earned  it  or 
deserves  it  or  not,  refiects  on  o\ir  Intelligence 
as  a  society — a  society  In  which  the  Indlvld- 
tial  is  rapidly  becoming  entwined  in  a  mass 
of  Federal  redtape  which  offers  everything 
for  everybody  without  a  pause  to  count  the 
cost. 

Thank  you  and  good  night. 


The  Washington  Square  Outdoor  Art 
Exhibit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  27,  the  semiannual  Washington 
Square  Outdoor  Art  Exhibit  will  once 
again  open  on  the  streets  around  and  ad- 
jacent to  the  world  famous  Washington 
Square  Park  in  Greenwich  Village,  N.Y. 
The  sidewalk  art  show  is  a  valued  Green- 
wich Village  tradition  with  a  valid  pur- 
pose, that  of  providing  a  showcase  for 
artists  where  they  can  meet  directly  with 
a  broad  cross  section  of  the  public.  An 
article  in  the  Villager,  a  distinguished 
newspaper  in  Greenwich  Village,  on  May 
5,  1966,  best  describes  the  atmosphere 
of  the  art  show.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

The  New  York  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau  started  the  month  of  May  with  an 
announcement  concerning  "the  colorful 
Washington  Square  Outdoor  Art  Exhibit  In 
New  York's  Greenwich  Village"  which  will 
open  May  27  "Just  In  time  for  the  big  Me- 
morial Day  weekend,"  adding  that  visitors 
to  the  show  will  find  "art  In  Just  about  all 
Its  varieties  •  •  •  in  some  4  miles  of  streets 
and  byways  surrounding  Washington 
Square." 

The  outdoor  show,  this  announcement  con- 
tinues. "Is  open  to  professional  artists  and 
novices  and  visitors  are  welcome  to  browse, 
discuss,  discover,  and  bargain  with  the  artists 
for  their  creations." 

Visitors  frequently  total  an  Impressive 
150,000  a  weekend — more  if  there's  a  holi- 
day Included — as  there  Is  In  the  spring  show 
with  Memorial  Day  and  the  autumn  show 
which  includes  Labor  Day.  They  come  and 
they  browse  and,  proof  that  they  like  what 
they  see:  they  spend  their  money.  The 
money  may  be  $10  for  an  etching  or  $60  for 
a  matted  watercolor  or — and  we've  seen  It 
with  our  own  eyes — $1,000  for  an  oil. 

The  artists  may  be  from  Cornelia  Street 
or  from  West  End  Avenue  or  from  a  dozen 
towns  In  New  Jersey  or  Connecticut  •  •  • 
they  may  be  from  Maine  or  Montana  or  from 
Madrid  or  Mallbu.  Pick  a  letter  to  your 
liking  and  a  town  that  starts  with  it  is  quite 
possibly  the  town  an  artist  started  from 
when  he  packed  his  brushes  and  beaded  for 
New  York.  The  "born"  New  Yorkers  are  a 
small  group  among  the  city's  8  million. 

As  with  people  who  play  trombones  and 
people  who  weigh  their  words  to  fit  them  Into 
a  sonnet  or  a  stanza  of  haiku,  people  who 
paint  or  etch  are  expressing  a  personal 
opinion  •  •  •  so,  few  that  matter,  are  the 
people  who  put  the  flare  Into  the  brim  of 
a  hat  or  the  fit  In  the  sleeve  of  a  coat.  If 
It's  creative  It  has  something  not  made  by 
a  machine;  it's  hand  made — by  people.  And 
New  York,  as  a  local  candidate  for  elective 
office  keeps  reminding  us — Is  for  people. 

Fittings  for  windows  or  parts  for  lawn- 
mowers  can  be  ordered  by  telephone  or  se- 
lected frcan  aasorted  sizes  and  colors  In  a 
catalogue,  all  with  fair  success.  But  Judging 
from  the  thousands  who  look  and  the  hun- 
dreds who  buy  In  the  Washington  Square 
Outdoor  Art  Exhibit  twice  a  year,  a  wwk  of 
art  U  purchased  with  some  intangible  coin 
that  falls  between  "I  don't  know  anything 


about  art  but  I  know  what  I  like—"  and  being 
willing  to  go  without  lunch  tat  a  couple  of 
months  to  own  an  original — of  one's  choice. 
The  Oonventlon  and  Visitors  Bureau — 
and  the  villager — arent  the  only  tmlts 
among  New  York's  8  mlUlon  who  realize 
this.  The  htmdred  citizens  who  make  up 
the  membership  of  the  Washington  Square 
Outdoor  Art  Exhibit,  Inc. — who  serve  year 
'round  without  salary  or — recently — without 
even  thanks  or  kind  words — know  It  well. 
The  donors  of  cash  prizes  and  artists  ma- 
terials and  scholarships  and  travel  awards 
know  that  t.«»  art  shown  on  the  sidewalks 
near  and  ttround  Washington  Square  has 
value. 


Let's  Keep  the  Door  Open  to  Closer 
Contacts  Widi  Peking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  ef- 
forts to  reach  some  modus  vivendl  with 
the  Chinese  over  the  past  8  years  have 
met  with  total  failure  because  of  their 
intransigence. 

The  distinguished  Columnist  Roscoe 
Drummond  argues  persuasively  in  the 
following  column  from  the  April  20,  1966, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
that  we  should  nevertheless  keep  the 
door  wide  open  in  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate to  Communist  China  and  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  do  seek  noo- 
malized  relations  and  that  we  do  favor 
peace. 

The  article  follows: 
How    To    Answee    Reds'    "No":    Advice    to 

UNrrED  States  on  Peking — Keep  the  Door 

Wide  Open 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — Both  Peking  and  Moscow 
are  busy  returnlng.a  repeated  "No"  to  every- 
thing the  United  States  is  proposing  to  im- 
prove relations. 

After  the  United  States  offered  Increased 
contact  between  the  mainland  Chinese  and 
American  people  and  announced  that  Chi- 
nese citizens  would  be  welcome  to  visit  the 
United  States — even  without  the  reciprocal 
privilege  of  U.S.  citizens  being  welcome  In 
Red  China — Peking  said  "No." 

The  reason  Peking  said  "No,"  they  ex- 
plained, was  that  there  could  be  no  Improved 
relations  between  Red  China  and  the  United 
States  unless  the  United  States  abandons 
Nationalist  China  to  Communist  Chinese 
control. 

In  other  words,  widened  contact  between 
the  mainland  Chinese  and  American  people 
is  not  accepted  as  desirable  In  itself.  Peking 
says:  First  give  us  what  we  want  and  then 
we  ran  widen  contacts. 

The  Impasse  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  casts  a  pall  over  tbs 
prospects  of  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  taking  any  step  toward 
disarmament. 

For  a  year  or  more,  the  United  States  has 
been  urging  Moscow  to  accept  a  mutual  and 
Inspected  cutback  in  the  production  of  fis- 
sionable material.  This  was  rejected  by  Mos- 
cow on  the  ground  that  such  inspection 
would  be  military  spying. 
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But  last  w««k  we  unfolded  a  plan  at  Ge- 
nera wblch  would  discloae  any  Illegal  pro- 
duction of  fissionable  material  without  get- 
ting even  near  to  military  secrets. 

The  Soviets  did  not  deny  that  this  could 
be  done,  but  still  said  "nyet."  They  quit 
talking  about  espionage  and  reverted  to  the 
old  Soviet  line  that  cutting  back  production 
of  material  for  nuclear  weapons  was  not 
enough,  that  the  best  plan  Is  for  everybody 
to   destroy    all    nuclear   weapons   at   once. 

Any  inspection?  Tes,  the  Soviets  said,  a 
C.N.  team  could  watch  them  being  destroyed. 

Any  catch?  Tes.  the  Soviets  would  not 
permit  anybody,  including  a  U.N.  team,  to 
make  a  couc'^  of  a  country's  nuclear  stock- 
pile before  the  destroying  began.  End  re- 
sult— we  couldn't  possibly  know  whether  all 
weapons  had  been  destroyed. 

We  are  doing  absolutely  the  right  thing 
In  trying  to  draw  Red  China  out  of  Its  self- 
imposed  Isolation.  I  say  "self-lmpoeed"  be- 
cause the  United  States  has  been  offering 
widened  contacts  for  the  past  8  years. 

Ever  since  1958  we  have  been  proposing  to 
Peking  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  visas  for 
Chinese  and  American  newsmen.  Peking  re- 
jected It. 

Then  we  offered  to  give  visas  for  Chinese 
doctors  to  visit  U.S.  medical  Institutions^ 
even  if  American  doctors  were  not  allowed 
to  visit  China.    Peking  rejected  It. 

Now  we  Inform  Chinese  professors  and 
scholars  that  they  can  get  visas  to  accept 
InvlUtlons  to  the  United  SUtes  to  vUlt 
American  universities — even  if  American 
professors  and  scholars  are  not  allowed  Into 
China.    Peking  rejected  It. 

Apparently,  the  present  Chinese  rulers 
need  an  "enemy"  In  order  to  create  enough 
fear  and  tension  within  China  to  maintain 
their  repressive  system.  It  was  the  same  with 
Stalin. 

But  we  should  keep  the  door  open,  even 
If  It  can  swing  only  one  way. 

Some  day.  Mao's  successors  may  want  to 
come  In  out  of  the  cold. 


The  Cisco  de  Mayo 

,   EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or  CALiroBifu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
clnco  de  Mayo,  or  5th  of  May.  Is  a  dat« 
revered  by  the  Mexican  people.  On  that 
day  In  1862,  a  gallant  band  of  Mexican 
patriots  defeated  a  numerically  superior 
French  force  at  the  town  of  Puebla  and 
momentarily  thwarted  the  greedy  de- 
signs of  Napoleon  m  upon  their  home- 
land. 

Let  us  look  brleny  at  Mexican  history 
In  the  19th  century  in  order  to  under- 
stand more  fully  the  significance  of  the 
battle  of  Puebla.  After  emanicipetion 
from  Spanish  control  in  1822,  Mexico  ex- 
perienced many  difficulties.  Changes  of 
government  were  often  accom|}anled  by 
bloodshed  and  violence.  Several  Euro- 
pean nations  continued  to  cast  greedy 
glances  upon  the  stnwgllnc  young  na- 
tion. 

In  the  early  IMO's  Benito  Juarez  wa« 
able  to  establish  a  Ubenl  govenuorat. 
Tet  domestic  turmoil  accentuated  the 
financial  difBcxilties  of  his  government. 


which,  along  with  other  confiscatory 
measures  at  home,  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  foreign  debts  contracted  by  its 
predecessors.  This,  plus  claims  for  com- 
pensation of  damage  Incurred  during  the 
Mexican  civil  strife,  gave  an  easy  pretext 
for  Intervention. 

Three  powers  were  Interested  In 
Mexico — Great  Britain.  Spain,  and 
Prance,  but  the  operation  which  finally 
developed  was  mainly  a  project  of  Na- 
poleon in  of  Prance.  His  motives  were 
complex  and  somewhat  confused,  but 
basically  he  wanted  to  create  a  zone  of 
French  Influence  In  Mexico  and  to  please 
Catholic  opinion  in  Prance  by  favoring 
clerical  interests  in  Mexico. 

In  October  1861,  Britain,  FYance,  and 
Spain  agreed  to  Joint  action  which  took 
the  form  of  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Sppln  and  Britain,  however,  had  no  such 
far-reaching  designs  as  Prance,  and.  In 
1862.  they  withdrew,  leaving  the  French 
to  pursue  their  grandiose  schemes  alone. 

About  6,000  French  soldiers  set  out 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City  to  the 
victory  they  were  sure  would  be  theirs. 
Yet  their  confidence  was  unwarranted, 
for  on  May  5,  1862,  they  encountered  a 
courage6us  band  of  Mexican  patriots  at 
Puebla.  a  strategic  city  halfway  between 
Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico  City.  When  the 
French  general  reached  Puebla.  he  chose 
to  send  his  men  Into  the  center  of  Mexi- 
can fortifications,  over  a  ditch  and  a 
brick  wall  and  up  the  steep  slopes  of  the 
Cerro  de  Guadalupe.  Led  by  the  great 
leader.  Ignacio  SUragosa,  the  Mexicans 
flung  the  French  back  to  Orizaba  and  the 
coast.  Their  valor  In  the  face  of  superior 
odds  and  their  heroism  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  Clnco  de  Mayo  as  a  national  holi- 
day for  Mexico. 

Although  halted  momentarily  by  the 
courageous  Mexicans  at  Puebla,  the 
French  ultimately  were  able  to  capture 
Mexico  City  and  to  install  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria  upon  the  throne. 
Yet,  as  we  know,  Maximilian  never  com- 
manded the  allegiance  of  the  Mexican 
people.  What  control  he  did  have  was 
limited  and  totally  dependent  upon  the 
French  troops  In  Mexico.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  United  States  was  able  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  its  southern  neighbor 
Our  Nation  refused  recognition  of  Max- 
imilian and  demanded  that  the  French 
recall  their  expeditionary  force.  Left  to 
rule  on  his  own,  Maximilian  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Mexicans  In  June  1867,  and 
soon  executed. 

The  5th  of  May  thus  commemorates  a 
day  upon  which  courage  and  love  for 
their  homeland  enabled  Mexicans  to  tri- 
umph over  troops  of  a  foreign  power.  It 
Is  with  real  pleasure  that  I  join  with  our 
Mexican  friends  In  paying  tribute  to  the 
strength,  valor,  and  patriotism  of  those 
men  who  fought  so  bravely  and  so  well  on 
that  day  In  Puebla  more  than  100  years 
ago.  In  so  doing  we  also  pay  tribute  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Mexico  in  whose  hearts 
bum  the  self -same  love  of  country.  In 
memory  of  that  ^reat  day,  we  extend 
greetings  and  warmest  best  wishes  to 
the  great  neighbor  to  the  south  of  us — 
Mexico. 


UiiiTersity  of  Pittsburgh  Logical  Nucleas 
for  New  Medical  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PCNNSTLVAiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIXTS 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  new  associate  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Mr.  John  Troan,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  the  new 
regional  medical  program  authorized  by 
the  Congress  last  year.  He  points  out, 
among  other  things,  tliat  a  logical  nu- 
cleus for  the  medical  co-ops  envisioned 
imder  the  program  Is  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine — cer- 
tainly one  of  the  leading  medical  schools 
In  the  Nation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  article  by  Mr.  Troan  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Medical  Co-Op:  Health  Alliance  Fosminc — 

Pilot  Project  Urged  in  Disthict 

(By  John  Troan) 

So  many  things  are  happening  so  rapidly 
Us  almost  Impossible  to  keep  up  with  what's 
going  on. 

This  Is  particularly  true  In  medicine.  New 
vaccines,  new  drugs,  new  diagnostic  pro- 
cedures, new  tools  for  treatment  of  Ulness, 
new  concepts  of  patient  c4re  are  being  de- 
veloped at  such  a  rate  that  busy  doctors  find 
It  dlfflcult  to  keep  abreast.' 

Now  the  Federal  Government  is  about  to 
Implement  a  new  idea  to  help  speed  the 
fruits  of  medical  research  to  all  patients 
everywhere. 

Under  a  law  passed  last  year.  Uncle  Sam 
Is  preparing  to  spend  »340  million  by  mld- 
1968  to  set  up  regional  medical  programs 
throughout  the  country. 

In  effect,  these  programs  will  be  medical 
co-ops  Unking— on  a  regional  basis— major 
medical  centers  with  local  community  hos- 
pitals, practicing  physicians,  and  research 
groups  In  an  alliance  for  health. 

Properly  Implemented,  such  regional  med- 
ical programs  could  make  It  vastly  easier  for 
patlenu  In  outlying  communities  to  get  the 
extremely  expensive,  specialized  care  that 
usually  can  be  offered  only  in  the  biggest  of 
the  big-clty  hospitals. 

KNOWLEDCS   SHARING 

By  the  same  token,  physicians  In  outlying 
communities  could  find  It  much  easier  to 
keep  up  with  medical  progress  and  thus  ren- 
der better  out-of-hospltal  care  sooner  than 
Is  now  possible. 

Such  doctors,  for  instance,  could  be 
brought  more  readily  to  a  medical  center  for 
training  In  the  latest  techniques  of  prevent- 
ing, diagnosing,  and  treating  illness. 

Or  specialists  from  the  medical  center 
Itself  could  go  out  Into  the  smaller  com- 
munities to  relay  to  participating  physicians 
and  other  health  personnel  the  newest 
knowledge  In  the  ceaseless  quest  for  better 
ways  to  keep  people  healthy  and  make  the 
sick  well. 

The  Initial  focus  will  be  on  the  three  top 
killers — heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes — 
which  together  account  for  more  than  7  of 
every  10  deaths  In  the  United  States. 

Pn-OT    PROJECTS 

Whether  these  medical  co-ops  will  help 
reduce  thU  aweaome  toll  only  time  will  tell. 
So  far  Congress  has  authorized  grants  only 
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for  planning  purposes  and  for  demonstration 
projects. 

But  If  the  Pittsburgh  area  Is  to  remain  In 
the  vanguard  of  medicine,  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait  and  see  bow  things  work  out  else- 
where. We  must  establish  one  of  these  pilot 
projects  In  this  area  and  help  shape  the  fu- 
t\ire  of  the  regional  medical  programs. 

Logical  nucleus  for  such  a  medical  co-op 
is  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Medicine,  which  Is  preparing  to  seek  one  of 
the  first  Federal  grants. 

But  If  this  Is  to  be  a  co-op  In  fact  as  well 
as  name,  the  university  will  need  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  all  hospitals,  prac- 
ticing physicians,  researchers,  medical  edu- 
cators, and  public  health  leaders  In  the  tri- 
Etate  region. 

Such  teamwork  Is  bound  to  advance  the 
patients'  welfare — and  enhance  the  Image  of 
the  health  professions. 


Hiring  the  Handicapped  Is  Good  Basinets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  practi- 
cally all  private  American  employers  are 
in  a  position  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  many  disadvantaged  persons  who  seek 
gainful,  honest  work. 

I  am  acquainted  with  the  experience  of 
one  outstanding  American  firm  which 
has  deliberately  sought  to  help  the  less 
fortunate.  Television  viewers  are  no 
doubt  aware  of  the  frequent  public  serv- 
ice announcements,  urging  companies  to 
employ  the  disabled.  Well,  Anodyne, 
Inc.,  of  North  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  has 
established  itself  as  a  real  pacesetter  In 
this  field,  and  its  commendable  record 
Is  largely  due  to  the  determination  and 
character  of  Its  board  chairman  and 
president,  Eugene  T.  Tiimey,  Jr..  a 
former  New  York  constituent  of  mine. 

Mr.  Tumey  also  serves  with  distinc- 
tion on  the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

Last  year  Mayor  Robert  High  of  Miami 
made  a  promotional  tour  of  five  South 
American  nations  £ind  it  was  Mr.  Tur- 
ney's  task,  as  a  member  of  the  delega- 
tion, to  awaken  public  and  private  em- 
ployers south  of  the  border  to  the  oppor- 
tunity and  advantages  of  hiring  the 
handicapi>ed.  Through  his  own  firm's 
leadership  in  this  field,  Mr.  Tumey  has 
become  an  expert  and  inevitably  his  ad- 
vice is  universally  sought. 

Anodyne,  which  manufactures  multi- 
colored, anodized  aluminum  nameplates, 
decorative  trim,  plaques,  panels,  switch- 
plates  and  similar  products  for  the  en- 
tire range  of  American  Industry,  pur- 
posefully seeks  out  and  profitably  locates 
persons  who  have  been  rejected  by  other 
businesses.  Anodyne  employs  the  handi- 
capped in  every  department  of  Its  com- 
plex plant. 

At  the  corporation,  the  disadvantaged 
perform  critical  functions  in  the  arts, 
printing,  metalworking,  and  other  skilled 
areas. 


Project  Amlgo,  as  the  South  American 
tour  was  termed,  took  off  from  Miami 
In  February  of  1965.  Anodyne's  presi- 
dent met  with  Government  and  civic 
leaders  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires, 
Santiago,  and  Bogota.  It  was  his  ob- 
jective to  discuss  means  of  implement- 
ing programs  for  rehabilitation  and 
training  of  the  disabled,  as  well  as  lo- 
cating these  persons  satisfactorily  in 
industry. 

Prior  to  the  trip,  Mr.  Tumey  worked 
with  the  staff  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  the  Handi- 
capped on  preparations,  which  included 
the  manufacture  of  plaques  to  be  pre- 
sented to  South  American  leaders  ac- 
knowledging their  work  in  promoting 
employment  opportunity  for  the  handi- 
capped. Anodyne's  skilled — and  handi- 
capped—artisans created  these  plaques. 
In  all  the  countries  visited,  Mr.  Tumey 
and  his  message  were  enthusiastically 
received.  It  reflects  one  of  the  really 
substantive,  non-public  means  of  ce- 
menting better  relations  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Tumey's  firm 
serves  as  an  example  to  all  American  In- 
dustry. It  has  Invested  time  and  effort 
in  this  crucial  area  of  human  concern. 

At  this  p>oint  in  the  Record  I  include 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  October 
1964  Miamian,  written  by  Mr.  Tumey, 
and  I  commend  Its  reading  to  all  my  col- 
leagues: 

Employ  the  Handicapped — It's  Good 
Business 
(By  Eugene  T.  Turney.  Jr.,  board  chairman 
and  president.  Anodyne,  Inc.) 
I'm  quite  used  to  the  fact  that  visitors  to 
Anodyne's  modern  43,000-square-foot  man- 
ufacturing plant  and  headquarters  will  stare 
at  a  paraplegic  working  at  a  machine  from 
his   wheelchair.    They'll   wonder,    too,    how 
much  use  a  one-armed  man  might  be,  or 
what  could  we  possibly  expect  from  so  many 
of  those  people  whose  braces  and  crutches 
beside  their  benches  signify  some  physical 
disability. 

But  what  I  never  can  endure  Is  the  ob- 
vious and  thoroughly  mistaken  notion  that, 
because  I  have  long  been  dedicated  to  the 
policy  of  hiring  handlct^ped  pe<^le,  I  am  a 
sentlmenUllst  or  Just  plain  soft  In  the  head. 
Neither.  Just  a  businessman.  My  pur- 
pose Is  the  production  of  our  multicolored, 
anodized  aluminum  nameplates,  plaques, 
decorative  trim  and  panels,  medallions, 
switch  and  serial  plates,  and  similar  ano- 
dized aluminum  goods,  at  the  highest  level  of 
quality  attainable,  and  selling  them  to  our 
many  customers  throughout  the  Nation  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost.  In  the  process,  we 
earn  a  profit. 

MORE  PRorrrs 
Sure,  this  sounds  like  the  credo  of  any 
other  practical  btisinessman.  But  it  ties  In 
sqiiarely  with  Anodyne's  policy  of  employ- 
ment of  handicapped  men  and  women.. 
These  people,  as  a  group,  contribute  sub- 
srtantially  to  the  fact  that  each  quarter  we 
can  report  to  our  stockholders  new  gains 
have  been  achieved,  more  profits  have  been 
racked  up. 

To  merely  say,  "It's  good  business  to  hire 
the  handicapped"  Is  one  thing;  we  at  Ano- 
dyne, where  some  60  percent  of  our  125  em- 
ployees are  classified  by  existing  standards 
as  handicapped,  prove  the  truth  of  this 
maxim  every  day.  The  fact  is,  we  would  like 
to  hire  more  such  people. 


Through  the  years,  I've  developed  ample 
evidence  of  the  worth  of  these  workers.  My 
experience  with  them  has  yielded  this  fore- 
most fact:  htmdlcappked  employees  produce 
21  percent  more  than  the  nonhandlcapped. 
What  company  wouldn't  enjoy  boosting  its 
output  that  much? 

RKI.TABTK    WORKERS 

And  there  are  other  equally  cogent  rea- 
sons why  Anodyne's  Job  roster  will  always 
contain  such  Individuals.  Handicapped 
workers  are  Imbued  with  a  high  degree  of 
rellabUlty.  This  is  not  an  unfounded  gen- 
erality, a  pious  platitude.  Employment  rec- 
ords prove  It.    They  stay  on  the  Job. 

Further,  a  handicapped  person  performs 
his  work  with  a  certain  dedication  not  al- 
ways found  in  other  personnel.  He  (or  the, 
of  course)  takes  personal  pride  in  his  labors, 
adding  an  Intangible  plus  to  any  commod- 
ity. And  every  morning  he  shows  up  at  the 
door  with  virtually  perfect  punctuality. 

Alcohol  problems  are  so  rare  among  the 
handicapped  employees  I  cannot  remember 
the  last  time  such  an  occasslon  arose.  What- 
ever else  they  may  have  lost,  they  keep  their 
heads  In  this  connection. 

Our  operations  are  complex,  the  nature  of 
much  of  our  work  U  crlUcal.  We  house  no 
less  than  17  different  crafts  under  our  roof. 
We  are  a  unique  compound  of  industrial 
technologies  such  as  photography,  chemistry, 
metallurgy,  heat  treating,  adheeivee,  print- 
ing, engraving,  and  others. 

Our  thin  gage,  anodized  aluminum  prod- 
ucts are  made  to  be  applied  to  a  multitude  of 
uses.  We  manufacture  these  product  Idprftl- 
ficatlon  and  beautlflcatlon  goods  in  blA  un- 
llmlted  variety  of  color  combinations  and 
shapes.  To  fulfill  our  own  Industrial  destiny 
properly,  we  have  to  be  very  sharp  In  our 
work.  And  to  train  men  and  women  for  the 
many  skillful  tasks  required  Is  expensive. 

Here  again,  the  handicapped  worker  comes 
through.  Once  schooled,  the  handlc^ped 
employee  acquits  himself  well  on  the  pro- 
duction line.  Better  still,  because  he  has  a 
finer  sense  of  loyalty,  he  sticks  to  the  Job. 
We  save  hard  dollars  and  sorely  needed  time 
through  reduction  of  training  costs. 

SATER  WORKERS 

In  any  industrial  plant  the  safety  factor 
must  be  considered.  People  get  hurt  either 
through  careless  or  an  unexpected  accident. 
At  Anodyne,  I  can  report,  the  handicapped 
workers  never  get  on  the  Injured  list.  Their 
accident  record  as  a  group  is  nil.  The  toe 
stubl)er8,  finger  snippers  and  elbow  knock- 
ers, it  may  shock  you  to  learn,  are  their  full- 
bodied  coworkers. 

As  a  consequence,  our  insurance  rates  are 
pleasingly  low — again  a  saving  to  today's 
businessman  at  money,  time,  laborious 
paperwork. 

These  are  prime,  perhaps  even  selfish.  In- 
centives for  hiring  of  handicapped  personnel. 
To  pursue  them  further  down  the  line,  other 
social  and  economic  benefits  accrue  to  the 
family,  to  the  entire  community  through 
employment  of  such  Individuals.  Tbej  live 
as  anyone  else  does,  buy  clothes,  eat  food, 
send  kids  to  school,  pay  taxes.  Denied  the 
opportunity  to  learn  a  livelihood,  they  must 
fail  back  upon  welfare  rolls.  It's  expensive 
to  all  In  the  long  run. 

I've  never  liked  the  word  "handicapped." 
There  are  no  handicapped  people,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  There  are  only  human 
beings.  It's  an  unfCK^Tinate— and  unneces- 
sarily stigmatized — category  tar  some  per- 
sons. However,  those  so  wrongly  classified 
can  be  as  dext«'ouE,  creative,  productive  as 
you  or  your  next  door  neighbor. 

It's  a  crime  to  waste  all  tills  potential 
human  talent,  and  it's  a  crime  not  to  go  look- 
ing for  it. 
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Toward  a  Review  of  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or  Nrw  Toftx 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  last  a 
responsible  ?roup  of  citizens  has  begun 
a  serious  review  of  the  current  draft 
system.  At  a  meeting  in  New  York  last 
weekend  representatives  of  student 
groups,  universities,  foundations,  and 
government  met  at  a  National  Service 
Conference  to  explore  the  Implications  of 
alternative  forms  of  service  and  uni- 
versal national  service. 

In  time  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
consider  some  of  the  ImpllcaUons  of  this 
debate.  Could  national  service  be  con- 
sidered an  Important  extension  of  a 
citizen's  education?  What  could  be  the 
impact  of  a  huge  new  pool  of  manpower? 
What  would  universal  service  do  about 
those  who  do  not  pass  the  mental  or 
physical  testa  of  the  current  selective 
service  system? 

The  discussion  of  alternative  forms  of 
service  really  began  with  President  Ken- 
nedy's creation  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  the 
New  York  Post  pointed  out  In  an  edi- 
torial on  May  9.  1966. 

The  creation  of  a  domestic  Peace 
Corps,  VTSTA.  adds  to  this  discussion. 

The  New  York  Post  editorial,  which 
raises  many  of  the  Important  considera- 
tions about  national  service,  follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Poet.  May  9.  l»6«| 
TowAKO  A  Rzvixw  or  trc  Dkatt 

Since  the  late  Preaident  Kennedy  first  ad- 
vanced the  Idea  more  than  5>4  years  ago, 
there  have  been  Intermittent  suggestlona  of 
positive  altematlvea  to  military  service  for 
young  Americana  of  draft  age. 

Mr.  Kennedy  depicted  the  Peace  Corpa. 
then  only  a  campaign  promise,  as  such  an 
option.  The  rising  need  for  recruits  In  the 
war  on  poverty  now  being  waged  by  the 
Johnson  administration  indicates  another 
alternative. 

Delegates  to  a  National  Service  Conference 
of  teachers,  students,  and  personnel  experts, 
meeting  here  over  the  weekend,  express 
strong  support  for  both  altemaUvee.  They 
may  be  recommended  as  part  of  the  na- 
tional draft  law,  which  expires  next  year;  the 
conference  was  called  to  map  plans  for 
recommendatlonat 

This  early  start  la  commendable  and  we 
hope  the  aulmlnlstratlon  Is  making  its  own 
beginning  now. 

We  do  not  minimize  the  fearful  uncertain- 
ties of  the  Vietnam  war  or  the  complexities 
of  drafting  an  equitable  program  of  alter- 
natives to  combat  service.  Each  fresh  com- 
mitment of  troops  to  Vietnam  renders  discus- 
sion of  such  a  program  more  and  more  aca- 
demic; It  can  be  predicted  with  assurance 
that  In  an  eecalattng  war.  supporters  of  draft 
alternatives  wlU  be  charged  with  endorse- 
ment of  draft-dodging  or  even  branded 
traitors  at  worst.  Some  of  the  shrillest  crit- 
ics. It  may  also  be  assiimed,  wUl  not  be  rush- 
ing to  the  enlistment  offices. 

But  If  the  Preaident  and  his  advisers  lose 
sight  of  the  alternaUves,  they  wlU  also  be 
blind  to  the  opportunity  for  enlisting  young 
Americans  In  those  wider  wars,  twth  domestic 
and  foreign,  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  elo- 
quently committed  this  country — the  wars 
against    Ignorance,    hunger,    poverty,    and 


As  a  reality,  the  Peace  Corps  has  waged 
these  campaigns  effectively  on  a  wide  front. 
It  Is  not  too  early  to  begin  planning  the 
larger  future  of  these  efforts.  We  may  be  en- 
gaged in  them  long  after  the  shooting  in 
Vietnam  has  ended.  At  best  we  have  a  right 
to  hope  that  there  wlU  be  such  a  time. 


Trade:  Weapoa  for  Peace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  in  the  Record  the  following 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  vital  subject 
of  trade  from  the  Monday.  May  9,  Issue 
of  Newsday,  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  this  distin- 
guished body : 

Trade  :  Weapon  roa  Peace 

The  American  striiggle  for  freedom  and 
peace  Is  being  waged  on  many  fronts.  In 
Asia,  a  war  Is  being  fought  to  repel  Chinese 
Communist-supported  aggression.  On  the 
European  continent,  there  Is  fierce  Ideologi- 
cal competition  for  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
people  caught  In  the  Soviet  Communist  orbit. 

It  was  to  these  captive  millions  In  Eastern 
Europe  that  President  Johnson  spoke  when 
he  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  Increase 
peaceful  trade  in  nonstrateglc  Items  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries.  By  lowering  tariffs  to  countries 
such  as  Hungary.  Romania.  Bulgaria,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  the  President  hopes  to  build 
new  bridges  across  the  Ideological  gulf  that 
separates  the  East  from  the  West. 

These  trade  advantages  generally  have 
gone  to  non-Communist  countries  under  the 
moet-favored-natlon  tariff  program.  In 
recent  years,  they  have  been  extended  to 
Poland,  many  of  wboae  people  are  anti- 
Communist,  and  to  Yugoslavia,  which  has  an 
arms-length  relationship  with  Russia.  The 
new  tariff  concessions  for  the  Communist 
countries  could  be  revoked  by  the  President 
at  any  time  and  trade  In  strategic  materials 
stUl  would  be  prohibited.  No  tariff  changes 
are  likely  for  Russia  l>ecause  agreements 
would  be  required  first  on  the  lend-lease 
debU  of  World  War  n. 

Trade  with  Communist  countries  does  not 
appeal  to  some  Americans.  They  argue  that 
selling  American  goods  to  hostile  countries 
and  buying  their  products  serves  only  to  help 
the  Communlsu  In  their  determination  to 
"bury"  lis.  In  the  past,  nationwide  antl- 
buylng  campaigns  have  been  directed  at 
stores  that  sold  Polish  hams  or  Czech  wine 
glasses  or  Yugoslav  knife  holders.  Public 
pressure  forced  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  to  drop  Its  Government-approved  plans 
to  build  a  synthetic  rubber  plant  in  Romania. 
Six  American  tobacco  companies  refused  to 
bend  to  similar  threats  and  still  buy  $7  mil- 
lion worth  of  tobacco  a  year  from  Yugoslavia. 
The  cigarette  Industry  was  commended  by 
the  State,  Defense,  and  Commerce  Def>art- 
menta.  But  many  American  firms  remain 
reluctant  to  trade  with  Eastern  E\uope. 

The  arguments  of  the  opponents  fall  when 
measiired  against  the  international  realities. 
The  key  fact  is  that  trade  Is  a  weapon  and. 
perhaps,  one  of  the  best  foreign  policy 
weapons.  Used  skillfully  and  wisely,  it  can 
Influence  the  Internal  evolution  and  external 
behavior  of  CommxinLst  countries.  A  flow 
of  goods  can  encourage  the  flow  of  ideas. 
Agreements  on  trade  can  lead  to  agreements 
in  the  poUtical  sphere. 


The  Presidents  Committee  on  Trade  Re- 
lations with  East  E^iropean  Coimtrles  and 
the  Soviet  Union  recently  declared:  'We  de- 
sire to  encourage  the  growth  of  forces  in  the 
European  Communist  coiintries  that  will 
Improve  the  prospects  for  peace.  Within 
these  countries  we  seek  to  encourage  inde- 
pendence from  Soviet  domination  and  a  re- 
building of  hUtorlcal  ties  with  the  West 
•  •  *.  It  Is  in  our  Interest  to  promote  con- 
cern with  internal  standards  of  living  rather 
than  with   external  adventure." 

Trade  with  Eastern  Europe,  in  any  event. 
Is  likely  to  be  only  a  small  part  of  total  U.S. 
foreign  trade.  In  1965,  o\ir  Imports  and  ex- 
ports to  Iron  Curtain  coimtrles  balanced  out 
at  about  tlSB  million,  only  a  drop  in  the 
Nations  922  billion  foreign  trade  bucket. 
Moreover,  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange  in 
European  Communist  countries  will  restrict 
the  ability  of  these  countries  to  trade  In 
much  greater  volume. 

Sot  It  is  not  for  commercial  advantage  but 
for  progress  tovirard  peace  that  President 
Johnson  seeks  this  new  tariff  legislation.  He 
has  said  of  Eastern  Europe.  "Windows  are 
opening  to  the  world — only  slightly  in  many 
places,  but  they  are  op>enlng."  Some  day, 
perhaps  when  the  windows  are  open  wide 
enough,  there  will  be  a  new  era  of  softness 
and  trade  will  be  king. 


South'i  New  Political  Type 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or  LomsiAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  editorial  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Lake  Charles,  La.,  Ameri- 
can Press  is  a  splendid  piece  of  Insight 
Into  the  forward  thinking  of  today's 
Southern  voters  and  the  people  they  elect 
to  represent  them.  Even  more  It  makes 
crystal  clear  that  which,  to  many,  has 
heretofore  been  a  hazy  and  imreasoned 
Image  of  the  South 's  role  in  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  our  America.  It 
correctly  prognosticates  the  South 's  ever- 
increasing  spirit  of  cooperation  in  mov- 
ing our  Nation  forward.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, Southerner,  and  Louisianlan  I  take 
pride  In  commending  to  my  colleagues 
this  editorial  from  this  very  progressive 
newspaper  In  my  district : 
(From  the  Lake  Charles  (La.)  American 
Press.  May  1.  1966) 

SotTTH's  New  PoLmcAL  Type 

Since  World  War  n  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion which  has  moved  across  the  South  has 
reshaped  the  southern  economy.  It  has 
done  more  than  that,  though.  It  has  also 
reshaped  the  philosophy  and  the  outlook  of 
the  southern  politician. 

Southern  politicians,  with  a  number  of 
flamboyant  exceptions,  have  tended  to  con- 
form to  type  since  the  Civil  War. 

First  of  the  breed  was  the  "professional 
Confederate."  Who  might  actually  have 
been  a  profiteer  or  a  scalawag,  but  who  could 
not  be  outdone  in  his  verbal  allegiance  to 
the  lost  cause. 

His  chief  function  was  to  maintain  the 
fabric  of  segregation. 

This,  in  actual  practice,  was  not  so  much 
segregation  as  a  policy  which  looked  like 
segregation  but  which  was  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  South  sUU  predominantly  agri- 
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cultural  would  keep  a  stable  supply  of  cheap 
labor  in  the  person  of  tlie  exslave. 

Keeping  property  assessments  and  taxes 
low  were  other  functions. 

This  type,  in  general  persisted  until  the 
agricultural  crisis  of  the  1920's  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930°s  wrecked  the 
southern  economy. 

This  upheaval  brought  about  the  advent 
of  a  new  type  of  politician,  akin  to  the  ward 
heeler  of  northern  cities.  The  successful 
depression  politician  was  the  man  who  could 
obtain  Jobs,  or  WPA  appointments,  or  gro- 
ceries for  his  friends  and  supporters. 

This  type  of  politician  spoke  for  the  "poor 
people"  or  the  "common  people,"  and  as- 
sailed "Wall  Street,"  "big  business"  and 
"evil  corporations." 

The  end  of  World  War  n  brought  industry 
to  the  South,  and  It  brought  new  growth, 
new  hopes  and  new  problems. 

Southern  Governors  like  Terry  Sanford, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  Carl  Sanders,  repre- 
sented a  new  type — the  businessman-poli- 
tician. They  sought  Industry  to  locate  In 
their  States.  They  didn't  rail  at  "soulless 
corporations."  They  went  after  new  Jobs. 
They  weren't  afraid  of  new  taxes. 

They  tried  to  develop  a  climate  of  opinion 
favorable  to  business  and  Industry.  Mech- 
anization had  come  to  the  farm.  Nobody 
needed  cheap  agricultural  labor  anymore,  so 
there  was  no  real  need  for  the  type  of  dis- 
guised segregation  which  had  evolved  in  the 
South. 

As  this  development  took  place,  the  segre- 
gation problem  moved  out  of  the  South  and 
into  the  North  and  the  Par  West,  where  a 
more  subtle  tjrpe  of  economic  and  social 
segregation  was  being  practiced. 

Gradually,  the  new  type  of  businessman- 
politician  began  to  replace  the  older  types 
at  the  local  level,  too. 

Today,  not  only  Governors  but  county  com- 
missioners, mayors  and  city  councllmen  are 
of  the  new  type.  The  Mark  Watson -Theodore 
Blblo-Earl  Long  type  of  political  rabble  rouser 
is  seldom  seen  In  office  today. 

Today's  southern  politician  is  sober  in  his 
dress  and  speech,  and  carries  a  briefcase.  He 
is  apt  to  be  a  college  man,  and  his  chief  aim 
and  duty  is  to  create  an  acceptable  image  for 
his  State,  or  county,  or  city. 

He  is.  in  fact,  more  of  a  public  relations 
man  than  a  politician.  He  wants  new  in- 
dustry and  he  wants  new  Jobs,  because  be 
knows  that  no  one  ever  votes  against 
prosperity. 

A  prototype  is  Louisiana's  Gov.  John  Mc- 
Kelthen.  At  the  urban  level,  a  prototype  Is 
Atlanta's  Mayor  Ivan  Allen,  Jr.,  a  millionaire 
businessman  who  has  made  it  his  aim  to 
make  Atlanta  the  New  York  of  the  South. 

In  the  last  5  years  In  Atlanta,  some  70  new 
office  buildings  have  been  put  up.  Mercantile 
investment  has  more  than  tripled  since  1960. 
Employment  has  Jumped  28.3  percent  sli^ 
1960.    The  city  had  31.550  new  Jobs  last  year. 

The  city  has  Just  gained  major  league  base- 
ball and  football  franchises.  It  adds  about 
50,000  people  to  Its  ix>pulatlon  every  year. 

What  Atlanta  has  done,  other  Southern 
cities  are  seeking  to  do.  and  the  voters  are 
turning  to  the  new  type  of  buslnessman-pub- 
lic-relatlons-man-politiclan  to  lead  the  way. 

He  must  be  a  man  who  knows  the  problems 
of  industrial  leaders,  and  who  can  talk  their 
language. 

He  is  apt  to  be  the  dominant  type  for  years 
to  come. 

So  if  you  are  hankering  after  a  political 
career,  brush  up  on  your  technical  knowl- 
edge. A  degree  In  economics  or  communica- 
tion will  be  of  more  help  than  ability  as  a 
stump  speaker. 

From  all  Indications,  the  South  means 
business  today — and  it  wants  businessmen. 


Congress  Abhors  a  Vacnnm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KEN  HECHLER 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Elec- 
tronic News  by  Fairchild  Publications  in 
the  April  11, 1966,  issue,  published  a  story 
entitled,  "Congress  Abhors  a  "Vacuum," 
by  Ray  Coimolly. 

Since  the  first  part  of  the  article  deals 
with  actions  of  a  committee  I  am  not 
privileged  to  serve  on,  I  ask  that  portion 
not  to  be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  How- 
ever, the  remainder  of  the  article  deals 
with  action  taken  by  the  Karth  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Sciences  and  Applica- 
tions of  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  on  which  I  serve  as  the  fourth 
ranking  Democrat.  My  colleagues  will 
recall  that  the  action  referred  to  in  the 
article  was  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
Karth  subcommittee,  the  full  committee 
with  only  10  votes  cast  in  opposition  to 
the  space  authorization  bill  by  the  whole 
House.  Since  the  article  reiterates  many 
similar  endorsements  of  the  committee's 
actions,  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues: 
[FYom  Electronic  News,  Apr.  11,  1966] 
Congress  Abhors  a  Vacuum 

(By  Ray  Connolly) 

•  •  •  •  • 
Joseph   Kabth's   Subcommittee   on   Space 

Sciences  and  Applications  wants  NASA  to 
move  more  quickly  on  Mars  and  has  recom- 
mended changes  In  the  upcoming  budget  to 
bring  this  about.  The  Minnesota  Democrat's 
group  hiis  proposed  the  switch  of  ^42  million 
from  other  segments  of  tiie  space  budget  to 
Voyager  so  NASA  can  proceed  with  its 
Martian  program — Including  a  landing  cap- 
sule on  the  Mariner  vehicle  scheduled  for 
launch  In  1969. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  same  favorable  administration  re- 
sponse cannot  necessarily  be  anticipated  for 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Karth's  subcommittee, 
however  worth  whUe  it  may  be.  To  proceed 
with  the  Voyager  program  would  mean 
Juggling  substantial  funds  within  the  space 
agency  and  canceling  the  $18  million  Mariner 
flyby  of  Venus  next  year. 

This  is  exactly  what  the  House  body  would 
have  NASA  do.  It  also  recommends  the 
agency  get  more  funds  for  Voyager  by  taking 
#3.5  million  from  the  administrative  budget 
of  the  Office  of  Space  Sciences  and  Applica- 
tions. $5  million  from  supporting  research 
and  technology,  and  $10  million  frotn.  pro- 
curement of  launch  vehicles. 

Such  strong  and  specific  recommendations 
for  a  change  in  direction  of  the  space  pro- 
gram would  put  Congress  in  the  policymak- 
ing area. 

Whether  or  not  the  administration  ap- 
proves, the  plan  to  proceed  with  Voyager  is 
worth  adopting.  Cancellation  of  the  Venus 
probe  would  be  no  great  loss  since  it  repre- 
sents an  isolated  mission  and  is  therefore  of 
marginal  value.  NASA  has  no  schedule  to 
explore  Venus,  and  Mr.  Karth  has  aptly 
caUed  the  mission  a  makeshift. 

Voyager,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  NASA's 
Mggest  undertaking  after  Apollo.  Esti- 
mates ot  its  total  budget  over  the  next  10 
years  run  to  $3  billion  and  more.  Represent- 
ative Kaith  believes — along  with  much  of 


the  scientific  community — that  NASA  has  too 
much  at  stake  in  Its  first-ranked  Mars  pro- 
gram to  let  it  limp  along  at  its  present  pace. 

Whether  the  two  House  committees  can 
make  their  recommendations  on  Voyager  and 
Apollo  Applications  stick  through  passage 
of  the  final  NASA  appropriation  and  then 
through  the  inevitable  conference  to  adjust 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  final  legislation  is  only  specula- 
tion at  this  point.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
the  approach  is  to  be  commended. 

In  particular,  the  recommendations  of  the 
Karth  subcommittee  are  as  precise  as  any 
ever  made  by  Robert  S.  McNamara  when  the 
Defense  Department  was  faced  with  cut- 
hacks.  It  Is  too  bad  that  these  recommenda- 
tions couldn't  have  come  from  James  E. 
Webb. 


Detroit  and  Its  Critics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NIZRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Me.  Speaker, 
Congress  is  presently  trying  to  write  some 
meaningful  traffic  safety  legislation. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  something  must 
be  done  to  halt  the  continuing  slaughter 
on  our  highways.  As  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce have  shown,  very  little  If  any 
blame  can  be  placed  on  the  vehicle. 
Human  error  Is  a  major  fault  of  many  of 
our  traffic  accidents  and  legislation  must 
be  enacted  accordingly.  There  must  also 
be  comprehensive  education  programs, 
strict  enforcement  and  major  attention 
to  traffic  engineering  in  so  far  as  our 
streets  and  highways  are  concerned  if 
we  are  to  accomplish  anything. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  an  edito- 
rial which  appeared  In  the  April  11, 
1966,  edition  of  the  Oinaha  World- 
Herald: 

Detroit  and  Its  Critics 

The  automotive  industry  clustered  around 
Detroit  Is  unquestionably  the  largest  and 
finest  manufacturing  complex  on  earth. 

The  cars  produced  there  are  the  greatest. 
Almost  anywhere  on  the  globe,  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  own  an  American  automobile 
(duty  and  shipping  ooets  make  the  price  al- 
most prohibitive  overseas)  counts  himself 
the  luckiest  of  mortals. 

Perhape  the  most  important  factor  In 
creating  this  success  has  been  competition. 
Dog-eat-dog  competition  between  some  erf 
the  toughest  industrialists  on  earth.  Com- 
petition that  has  caused  the  motor-makers  to 
bring  out  new  models  every  year,  embodying 
every  Improvement  in  motor,  mechanics  and 
style  that  they  think  the  public  will  welcome. 

Now  politicians  are  trying  to  get  into  the 
act. 

The  administration  In  Washington  has 
demanded  that  the  bureaucracy  be  allowed 
to  set  mandatory  safety  standards  for  cars 
(standards  which  might  affect  every  part  of 
the  vehicle),  and  a  Senate  committee  has 
been  holding  hearings. 

This  inquiry  has  turned  up  two  principal 
allegations  : 

1.  That  automobiles  are  not  as  safe  they 
might  be;  and 
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2.  That  faults  In  design  have  been  found 
occaalonally  In  some  modela,  faults  so  griev- 
ous that  tile  makers  have  been  obliged  to 
call  in  cars  already  sold  and  make  correc- 
tions. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  those  two  charges, 
starting  with  safety. 

Unquestionably  the  automobile  Is  not  a 
completely  safe  machine.  It  Is  Involved  In 
the  deaths  of  some  thousands  of  people  every 
year.  Anbody  who  places  his  own  safety  and 
security  above  all  other  considerations  had 
better  buy  himself  a  Oeneral  Sherman  tank 
or  better  yet.  stay  In  bis  own  basement. 

If  the  American  public  ever  shows  a  genu- 
ine Interest  In  safety,  and  demands  that  the 
automobiles  It  buys  b«  equipped  with  the 
most  advanced  safety  devices,  we  rather  sur- 
mise that  somebody  In  Detroit  will  comply, 
and  the  others  will  have  to  follow  suit.  But 
lacking  any  such  widespread  demand,  we 
doubt  if  Government  regulations  or  Oovem- 
ment  design  of  automobiles  would  do  much 
good. 

We  seem  to  recall  that  a  vehicle  completely 
deelg;ned.  built  and  Inspected  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  at  a  cost  of  no  one  knows 
how  many  million  dollars  was  obliged  to 
come  down  out  of  outer  space  a  few  weeks 
ago  after  very  nearly  Incinerating  Its  occu- 
pants. 

The  trouble?  A  simple  short  circuit.  To 
the  safety  minded  it  would  seem  elementary 
that  a  device  operated  by  electricity  should 
be  protected  against  short  circuits. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  count,  that  motor 
cars  sometimes  develop  trouble  caused  by 
faulty  design.  Undoubtedly  that  la  true. 
It  can  happen  with  any  piece  of  machinery. 
Last  week  the  engines  of  an  Atlas-Centaur 
rocket  fired  from  Cape  Kennedy  failed  to 
Ignite  while  reaching  toward  upper  space. 
The  Atlas-Centaur  Is  the  showpiece  of  Amer- 
ica's billion-dollar  attempt  to  put  men  on 
the  moon.  The  incident  does  not  prove  that 
the  Atlas-Centaur  won't  ever  work.  But  it 
does  suggest  that  sensitive  machinery  does 
not  always  work  as  well  as  Its  designers  Yiopc. 
and  that  sometimes  changes  have  to  b« 
made. 

If  Detroit's  auto  makers  keep  on  selling 
defective  cars  after  they  know  they  are 
defective,  they  certainly  should  be  whaled. 
But  If  the  complaint  simply  reads  that  they 
have  made  mistakes,  and  acknowledged 
them,  and  made  restitution,  then  we  can't 
see  that  any  one  In  Washington  has  reason- 
able grounds  for  getting  into  the  act. 

We  are  not  here  entering  a  blanket  defense 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Possibly,  on 
occasion,  acxne  of  Its  tycoons  have  been 
guilty  of  sharp  practices  and  even  law  viola- 
tions. If  so.  the  Department  of  Justice  cer- 
tainly should  crack  down. 

But  law  enforcement  is  one  thing,  and 
Oovemment-dlctated  design  of  automobiles 
Is  another.  We  rather  surmise  that  if  the 
latter  pracUce  had  been  followed  for  the 
past  half  century,  w«  would  all  still  be  rid- 
ing around  safely  at  30  miles  an  hour  in 
Model  Ti.    And  black  ooea,  at  that. 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
rush  of  business  In  which  all  members  of 
Congress  And  themselves  each  day.  It  is 
very  fitting  that  we  should  take  a  few 
moments  to  pay  tribute  to  those  many 


unsung  heroes  of  the  Hill,  our  secretaries. 
Where  would  we  be  without  them?  They 
make  our  job  much  easier.  They  prepare 
good  letters  from  our  scrambled  dicta- 
tion; they  tell  us  where  to  go.  and  when 
tr  be  there;  they  answer  questions  for  us 
and  for  our  constituents;  they  handle  our 
casework ;  they  know  where  everything  is 
filed.  They  bring  us  our  coffee  in  the 
morning;  they  greet  our  visitors — and 
make  that  first  good  impression.  And 
sometimes  they  have  to  run  Interference 
for  us,  when  things  get  tight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  secretaries,  Mrs. 
Elisabeth  Seeley,  Mrs.  Mary  Ldngle.  Miss 
Nancy  Newcomer,  and  Mrs.  Joan  Mc- 
Kay, are  a  great  asset  to  my  ofBce.  In 
keeping  with  the  spirit  of  National  Secre- 
taries Week,  just  a  week  ago.  let  us  ex- 
tend our  heartiest  appreciation  to  our 
secretaries  for  a  job  well  done. 


Basinets  ExecntiTc  C.  C.  Cadajran  Leads 
Hawaii  Corporation  to  New  Heights 
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Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  common  characteristics  of  a 
leader,  whether  he  is  the  President  of  a 
nation  or  the  coxswain  of  a  winning 
crew,  is  his  recognition  of  the  impwr- 
tance  of  each  individual  who  makes  up 
the  successful  whole.  Hence,  a  favorite 
saying  of  one  of  Hawaii's  most  success- 
ful business  executives  is.  "It's  not  the 
company,  it's  the  people  In  it." 

Mr.  C.  C.  Cadagan,  retiring  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Alexander 
tt  Baldwin.  Inc.,  reiterated  his  belief 
during  a  recent  interview  with  Reporter 
Shurei  Hirozawa,  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  However,  the  people  to  whom 
Cadagan  refers — the  stockholders,  the 
employees,  and  business  associates  of 
the  thriving  corporation — may  not  agree 
completely  with  their  dynamic  president. 
His  skillful  and  often  bold  buying  and 
selling  operations  were  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  rise  In  the  company's 
heretofore  only  comfortable  revenues  to 
the  highest  level  of  earnings  ever 
reached  by  any  company  in  Hawaii. 
Alexander  &  Baldwin's  earnings  for  1965 
reached  a  recordbreaklng  $12.9  million. 

Mr.  Cadagan,  who  is  retiring  as  pres- 
ident to  become  board  chairman  of  "A. 
b  B,"  leaves  not  only  this  outstanding 
record  of  progress  but  also  leaves  a  ca- 
pable management  team  which  I  am  sure 
will  continue  to  prove  his  belief  in  the 
importance  of  the  people  who  make  up 
the  company. 

In  the  hope  that  other  business  lead- 
ers in  our  great  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem will  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
private  individual  in  a  corporate  set- 
up, as  did  Mr.  Cadagan,  and  profit  by 
his  rich  ext)erlence.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  CoifGRxssioNAL  Record  the 
story  of  how  Mr.  C.  C.  Cadagan  brought 
Alexander  k  Baldwin  to  its  present  level 


of  earnings  in  6  short  years.  The  arti- 
cle, which  was  written  by  Business  and 
Labor  Editor  Shurei  Hirozawa,  appeared 
In  the  April  19.  1966,  Issue  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin: 

Retires  as  President  This  Week:   Cadacam 

Architect  or  SuccEssruL  A.  &  B. 

(By  Shurei  Hirozawa) 

Back  around  the  mid-1950s,  stock  brokers 
were  recommending  Alexander  and  Baldwin 
for  the  bullt-ln  profit  generated  by  its  ex- 
tensive Investment  portfolio. 

The  company  had  certainly  been  a  good, 
steady  profit  machine  for  many  years. 

But  that  performance  pales  In  the  light 
of  achievements  of  the  past  six  years. 

The  architect  of  the  revitalized  company  is 
C.  C.  Cadagan,  who  after  pushing  A.  and  B. 
profits  to  heights  never  attained  by  any  other 
Island  company,  will  retire  from  active  man- 
agement this  week. 

He  becomes  board  chairman  and  will  be 
succeeded  as  president  and  chief  execuUve 
officer  by  Stanley  Powell.  Jr.,  vice  president, 
and  president  of  Its  subsidiary,  Matson  Navi- 
gation Company. 

In  the  1950's,  the  company  was  mainly  a 
factoring  company,  deriving  about  half  of  Its 
revenues  from  commissions  for  management 
and  other  services.  The  other  half  came 
from  dividends  and  Interest  from  Invest- 
ments— sort  of  a  mutual  fund,  as  the  stock 
brokers  explained. 

The  man  who  was  to  change  all  this  was 
still  in  San  Francisco,  helping  the  company 
sell  pineapples  produced  by  affiliated 
companies. 

JOINED  riKM  IN   19S4 

Cadagan  had  Joined  the  company  in  April 
1954.  after  resigning  from  Hawaiian  Pine- 
apple Company — predecessor  of  Dole — and 
had  been  assigned  to  San  Francisco  as  vice 
president  In  charge  of  pineapple  sales  and 
marketing. 

Even  from  his  office  In  San  Francisco,  he 
had  helped  pull  the  three  affiliated  companies 
together  by  coordinating  production.  This 
had  helped  sales. 

He  was  recalled  to  the  home  office  In  March 
1958.  and  elected  a  director  and  appointed 
assistant  general  manager. 

The  company  was  doing  well  around  that 
time,  but  certainly  not  as  well  as  some 
thought  it  should  have  been. 

Revenues  for  1957,  for  example,  were 
85.198,400.  made  up  primarily  of  $2,860,000 
In  operating  revenues  (mainly  commissions) 
and  S2.308.00O  In  dividends  and  interest. 

Net  earnings  amounted  to  $2,200,000.  so 
the  net  return  on  revenues  was  a  fantastic 
42  percent.  Most  companies  have  profit 
margins  of  less  than  10  percent  on  sales. 

However,  the  return  on  capital  invested 
In  the  business  was  only  9  percent.  And 
lower  still,  the  dividends  of  approximately 
$2.1  million  from  stock  worth  close  to  $40 
million  represented  a  return  of  about  6 
percent. 

The  net  as  a  percentage  of  revenues  was 
high  and  looked  rosy  because  there  is  com- 
paratively little  coat  and  overhead  In  the 
agency  business  or  In  managing  Invest- 
ments. 

But  the  only  way  to  make  a  better  return 
on  capital  U  by  getting  into  operations,  and 
this  was  Cadagan's  grand  design  for  the 
company. 

To  Cadagan,  $40  million  In  Investments 
earning  4  to  5  percent  was  wasteful,  the 
money  should  be  working  harder. 

When  he  was  appointed  general  manager 
In  March  1960,  Cadagan  became  the  first 
nonfamlly  person  to  hold  that  position.  Up 
to  then,  he  position  had  always  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  member— dlrecOy  or  through 
marriage — of  Maui's  Baldwin  family,  which 
has  majority  control  of  the  company. 

In  November  l»ao.  Cadagan  was  also  ap- 
pointed president  and  chief  executive  officer. 
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Cadagan's   first   big   move   was   to   merge 

*  Hawaiian    Commercial    &    Sugar    Co..    into 

A.  &  B.     The  sugar  plantation  was  controlled 

by  the  Baldwin  family  but  A.  &  B.  by  then 

owned  41.1  percent  of  the  stock. 

There  was  reluctance  among  some  about 
approving  such  a  bold  move,  but  Cadagan 
convinced  them  that  this  was  a  necessary 
first  step  In  the  new  program. 

The  merger  became  effective  January  1, 
1962. 

TTien  Cadagan  set  about  to  put  the  money- 
losing  pineapple  company  aflUiate  in  order. 

TWO   FINE   FIRMS   MERGED 

Late  In  1962,  be  merged  Maul  Pineapple 
Co.  and  Baldwin  Packers  both  operat- 
ing In  the  red,  and  the  following  year  the 
new  company — Maul  Pine — showed  a  profit. 

However,  the  new  profitability  of  Maul 
Pine  didn't  show  up  until  1965.  when  A.  & 
B.'s  portion  of  Maul  Pine  earnings  was  first 
reported  in  Its  consolidated  earnings.  Up 
to  then  only  dividends  had  been  included. 

Cadagan's  biggest  and  boldest  move  came 
In  1964,  when  under  antitrust  pressure,  four 
of  the  "big  five"  companies  which  owned 
majority  control  of  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
were  attempting  to  sell  their  Interests. 

Since  the  Justice  Department  charged  that 
the  Interlocking  directorate  In  Matson  by  the 
four  companies  lessened  competition,  Cada- 
gan felt  that  Justice  might  be  satisfied  If 
only  one  company  owned  Matson. 

He  offered  to  buy  out  the  holdings  of  the 
others. 

After  several  trips  to  Washington  to  confer 
with  Justice  and  other  Federal  officios,  he 
got  approval  for  the  purchase. 

Subsequently,  he  negotiated  the  purchase 
of  Interests  held  by  a  number  of  family 
trusts  In  California,  and  Increased  A.  &  B.'s 
share  of  Matson  from  the  original  33  percent 
to  94  percent. 

THIRTT-rOUR   MILLION  DOLLAR   PRICE  TAG 

The  price  for  this  61  percent  of  Matson 
stock  came  to  $34  million,  easily  covered  by 
the  capital-heavy  company. 

Cadagan  Is  a  no-nonsense  executive  when 
It  comes  to  business.  His  warm  personal 
qualities  are  usually  hidden  behind  this 
gruff  exterior,  but  they  are  there. 

His  favorite  saying  Is:  "My  responsibilities 
are  to  the  stockholders,  employees,  and  to  the 
people  with  whom  we  do  business." 

Aside  from  business,  this  philosophy  has 
resulted  In  good  labor  relations  during  his 
reign. 

Said  Jack  W.  Hall.  ILWU  regional  director: 
"He  represents  his  people  well,  but  he  also 
recognizes  that  the  union  represents  Its  peo- 
ple and  exp>ecte  us  to." 

Another  favorite  saying  of  Cadagan's  is 
"It's  not  the  company.  It's  the  people  in  it." 

When  he  became  chief  executive,  he  began 
building  up  a  good  management  team.  He 
said  this  Is  one  of  the  best  things  he  will 
leave  the  company. 

The  Cadagan  medicine  may  have  been  bit- 
ter at  times,  but  it  has  been  good  for  the 
company.  Which  translates  to  good  for  the 
stockholders,  employees  and  those  dealing 
with  the  company. 

The  1962  merger  with  H.C.  &  S.  resulted 
In  a  70  percent  Increase  In  netproflt  to  $5.3 
million. 

Earnings  Jumped  to  $7.5  million  In  1963, 
and  the  consolidation  of  Its  portion  of  Mat- 
son  earnings  in  1964  pushed  net  profit  to  $8.3 
million. 

Last  year,  heavy  Matson  earnings  credited 
to  the  company  for  the  entire  year  resulted 
in  record  earnings  of  $12.9  million,  a  level 
never  before  reached  by  any  company  In 
Hawaii. 

Eleven  Percent  RETtmN  on  Capital 

The   return   as  a   percentage   of  revenues 

was  6.7  percent.     But  the  return  on  capital 

was  11  percent. 
The  retxirns  could  have  been  higher,  but 

the  company  didn't  Include  the  $2.5  million 


of  net  gain  from  sale  of  securities  as  part  of 
net  profit,  as  most  companies  do. 

Up  to  1960,  net  earnings  generally  fluc- 
tuated between  $1  million  and  $2  mlllloa. 
Earnings  began  to  raise  steeply  after  that. 

Even- though  a  sizable  portion  of  Its  secu- 
rities was  sold  to  purchase  Matson  shares. 
Its  Investment  portfolio  Is  still  worth  $30.5 
million — not  Including  stock  owned  In  sub- 
sidiary companies. 

This  is  more  than  the  portfolio  was  worth 
when  Cadagan  became  president. 

There  was  a  big  $17  capital  gain  when 
Honolulu  OH  was  liquidated,  but  the  un- 
known fact  Is  that  Cadagan  has  been  highly 
successful  In  building  up  that  portfoUo.  He 
has  made  the  final  buy  and  sell  decisions. 

This  rich  portfoUo  which  represents  poten- 
tial future  growth — by  acquisition  or  expan- 
sion— for  the  company  should  be  a  welcome 
inheritance  to  Powell,  who  now  gets  his 
chance  to  lead  the  company  to  loftier 
heights. 


Planned  Parenthood — World  Population 
National  Conference  on  Family  PIan*> 
ning:  Partners  for  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
May  6,  Secretary  Freeman  addressed  a 
luncheon  of  the  Planned  Parenthood — 
World  Population  National  Conference 
on  Family  Planning :  Partners  for  Prog- 
ress, on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  their  50th  anniversary. 

The  Secretary  conveyed  his  message 
In  his  usual  forceful,  forthright,  and 
cogent  tone.  It  dealt  ably  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  delicate  balance  between 
world  population  and  world  food  supply. 
It  described  the  collision  course  on  which 
we  find  ourselves.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues,  and  have  permission  that  it 
may  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
Address  by  Secretart   of  Aghicoltotus  Or- 

ville    L.    Freeman.    Before    the   Planned 

Parenthood      Federation,      Washington, 

D.C.,  Mat  6,  1966 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  sure  this  gn'oup 
does  not  have  to  be  told  that  the  population 
explosion  may  push  the  world  to  the  prec- 
ipice of  crisis  within  o\ir  time. 

Some  how,  some  way,  mankind  must  find 
the  means  to  keep  food  production  apace 
with  human  reproduction. 

I  am  here  today  to  tell  you  what  I  believe 
must  be  done. 

Our  world  must  prepare  to  feed  a  billion 
more  people  who  will  be  added  to  the  popu- 
lation over  the  next  16  years.  Between  now 
and  the  end  of  this  century,  the  number  of 
people  presently  on  earth  will  double. 

These  figures  are  awesome.  But  even  more 
awesome  is  the  fact  that  fully  four-fifths  of 
this  total  win  be  added  to  the  developing 
countries  least  able  to  feed  themselves. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  phrase:  "Two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  people  go  to  bed  hungry 
every  night  of  the  year." 

This  is  true.  But  the  full  dimensions  of 
that  truth  are  even  more  distressing. 

There  is  more  to  hunger  than  an  empty 
stomach.  Nutritional  hunger  can  be  Just  as 
debilitating,  and,  in  time,  Just  as  fatal. 

In  the  developing  nations  some  171  mil- 
lion  children    under    6    years    of    age,    and 


some  98  million  between  6  and  14,  suffer 
seriously   from  malnutrition. 

Millions  die  because  malnutrition  has 
sapped  their  resistance  to  childhood  diseases. 
Millions  who  survive  are  permanently  handi- 
capped. 

Progress  In  education  and  In  the  national 
economies  are  seriously  retarded  by  the  de- 
gree of  malnutrition  that  prevails  In  so 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

Against  this  dark  background,  mankind 
faces  Its  greatest  challenge. 

Already  the  spectre  of  food  shortages, 
chronic  hunger,  malnutrition  and  Imminent 
starvation  threaten  the  lives  In  many  in 
South  America,  in  Africa,  and  In  Asia. 

And  this  threat  Is  a  threat  to  the  build- 
ing of  free  societies  around  the  world  and, 
ultimately,    to   our   own   national    security. 
What  real   security   could   we  have   in   a 
world  gone  mad  with  hunger? 

What  is  the  answer?  Two  things  must 
be  done. 

The  population  trend  must  be  altered 
downward  and  the  food  production  trend 
must  be  altered  upward. 

An  all-out  simultaneous  effort  must  be 
launched  to  achieve  both  objectives.  It 
cannot  be  done  by  birth  control  alone. 
We  must  pursue  a  combination  of  realistic 
programs  to  brake  the  population  accelera- 
tion and  to  accelerate  food  production.  Hope 
lies  only  In  this  combination  of  efforts. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxire,  today  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  my  observations 
on  the  food  side  of  the  population-food  coin. 
Long  before  American  newspapers  and 
magazines  publicized  growing  world  food 
needs  in  black  headlines  with  even  blacker 
forecasts,  your  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  seriously  concerned. 

For  more  than  10  years,  the  Department 
has  been  involved  in  helping  to  meet  the 
food  needs  of  some  70  countries  under  the 
Food  for  Peace  program.  The  $15  blUlon 
we  have  spent  In  providing  food  and  fiber  to 
developing  nations  have  done  more  thiin 
any  other  program  In  history  to  avert  hun- 
ger, malnutrition,  and  famine. 

Much  of  what  we  have  sent  abroad  has 
been  In  the  form  of  biUk  products,  princi- 
pally food  grains,  but  we  have  not  over- 
looked the  high  protein  foods  so  Important 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  children. 
Under  this  Food  for  Peace  program,  we 
have  shared  with  the  less  fortunate  some 
truly  staggering  amounts  of  dairy  products: 
6  billion  117  mUlion  p>ound8  of  nonfat  dry 
milk;  290  mUlion  pounds  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk;  23  mllUon  pounds  of  dry 
whole  milk;  715  million  pounds  of  cheese; 
and  342  million  pounds  of  butter  oil. 

And  we  expect  to  make  available  this  year 
nearly  half  a  billion  poiinds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  for  overseas  programs. 

These  dairy  products  have  been  used  main- 
ly In  school  lunches  and  child  feeding  pro- 
grams. For  millions  of  children,  they  have 
provided  that  extra  spark  of  nutrition  that 
means  better  bodies,  better  minds,  and  bet- 
ter citizens. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  devel- 
oping nations  will  have  a  longtime  need  for 
our  dairy  products,  for  Increasing  dairy  pro- 
duction Is  a  luxury  those  nations  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  imtU  their  food  grain  pro- 
duction increases  and  their  general  econ- 
omies are  strengthened.  Most  of  their  re- 
sources must  be  Initially  used  to  boost  grain 
production,  the  diet  base  in  those  nations. 

And  there  are  small,  higher  Income  seg- 
ments in  the  societies  of  most  developing 
nations  which  want  and  can  afford  to  buy 
dairy  products. 

This  means,  in  turn,  that  our  low-cost 
dairy  manufacturing  States.  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota. Iowa,  will  have  a  continuing  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  that  demand  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

A  word  should  be  said,  too,  about  the 
technological  Improvements  being  developed 
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tar  dairy  product  ahtpment  and  uj«  over- 
seaa.  A  spray  dry  butter  baa  been  developed, 
for  Inatanoe,  and  a  dry  milk  which  can  be 
•adly  cony«rt«d  to  fluid  milk  In  a  can  of 
wM«r  In  acwM  far-off  Jungle  la  being  per- 
fected. 

An  enriching  proceaa  for  dry  milk  la  meet- 
ing with  much  succeaa.  and  our  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  In  cooperation  with  n.S. 
commercial  tnteresta.  baa  stimulated  aam- 
ple  ablpmenta  of  concentrated  whole  milk 
overaeas. 

We  are  also  providing  aome  oilseed  meal 
products  on  a  trial  basis  In  a  number  of  for- 
eign countries.  We  are  working  with  private 
Industry  to  adrlae  and  aaalat  them  in  devel- 
oping foods  with  high  prwtetn  content  for 
commercial  aale  abroad.  And  we  have  pro- 
poaals  before  the  Congreas  which  will,  if  en- 
acted into  law.  make  poaalble  the  uae  of  still 
more  high  protein  foods.  Some  very  excit- 
ing things  are  taking  place  In  our  protein 
enrichment  development  program 

Dtirlng  my  »  years  as  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, my  major  concern  has  been  to  In- 
sure that  the  unparalleled  productivity  of 
our  American  farms  ke  use4l  not  only  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  reward  to  the  American  farmer 
and  abundant  supplies  to  the  American  con- 
aumer  but  also  to  alleviate  hunger  and  want 
in  the  leas  fortunate  countries  of  the  world. 
The  productive  genius  mt  the  American 
fanner  has  more  than  met  our  domestic 
needs,  and  for  the  past  decade  or  more  has 
provided  that  critical  balance  In  food  sup- 
plies overseas  which  meant  the  difference 
between  surylval  and  death  for  millions  of 
people. 

Our  farmers  have  given  us  a  diet  of  variety, 
abundance,  and  nutrition  unmatched  In  his- 
tory and  at  lower  and  lower  net  costs  to 
us. 

An  hour's  take-home  pay  today  buys  more 
food  tban  It  did  0  years  ace  and  double  the 
food  It  bought  30  years  agw. 

Amertcajis  spend  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  Incomes  for  food  tta*n  any  other  peo- 
ple on  earth. 

Farm  prices  today  mn  lower  than  they 
were  in  1M3  yet  aomo  unthinking  people 
blame  the  farmer  for  creattng  the  threat  of 
Inflation. 

The  truth  U  ttiAt  tha  American  farmer 
has  subsidized  the  consumer  for  had  his 
prloea  gone  up  In  proportion  to  the  increase 
m  Tirttially  all  outer  wholesale  prices,  full- 
blown Inflation  coiuld  be  upon  us  now. 

But  I  digress.  The  potnt  at  hand  is  Amer- 
ican agricultural  production  In  relation  to 
the  threat  of  world  famine. 

Th«  Bhailenge  to  produce  for  the  hungry 
of  the  world  has  giwn  American  agriculture 
new  stature,  new  dignity,  new  Importance. 
The  magnlBcent  response  by  our  farmers  has 
provided  the  Unltad  States  with  an  Instru- 
ment for  world  peace  of  enormous  potential, 
yet  once  again,  some  Americans  fall  to  ap- 
preciate it. 

Basking  In  our  abundance,  we  are  Inclined 
to  ai*«rloak  the  fact  that  millions  of  people 
tn  many  other  lands  depend  for  their  very 
existence  on  the  Btful  whims  of  weather 
and  harvest  or  on  American  beneficence. 
The  Ignominious  failure  of  the  Commu- 
nlBt  world  to  feed  Itself  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed by  the  uncommlted  nations  nor  has 
our  abundance  and  our  willingness  to  share 
that  abundance  with  oClMra. 

In  recent  months  w«  have  seen  how  one 
poor  crop  year  baa  thraatanad  the  vast  na- 
tion oi  India  with  famln*.  and  we  have  seen 
how  only  a  massive  food  ooounltment  by  our 
NaUpo    has    averted    widespread    tragedy 

The  food  aid  we  are  giving  India  la  big. 
very  big  Indeed. 

Today  we  aie  shlpptng  aid  wheat  to  India 
at  a  faatar  rate  than  we  did  to  aU  coun- 
trtaa  during  the  reconstruction  period  after 
Worid  War  n. 

This  year  we  expect  to  ship  about  300 
million    bushels   of    wtMaL     This    Is   about 


one  and  a  half  times  the  crop  of  our  big- 
gest wheat  State.  Kansas,  and  If  made  Into 
bread  It  would  make  about  100  loaves  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  the  United 
States. 

The  importance  of  dairy  producU  In  the 
aid  to  India  program  was  emphasized  by 
the  President  In  his  aid  message  late  In 
March,  for  he  called  for  more  shipments  of 
nonfat  dry  nUlk  to  that  troubled  naUon. 
Under  the  food -for -peace  prop-am,  we  have 
shipped  well  over  100  nUUlon  pounds  of 
dairy  products  to  India  In  the  past  decade. 
These  products,  nonfat  dry  milk,  dry  whole 
milk,  evaporated  milk  and  cheese,  have  been 
of  great  nutritional  Importance  to  the  In- 
dians, particularly  to  the  children  in  the 
big  clUes  where  poverty  discourages  balanced 
diets  and  malnutrition  Is  a  continuing 
threat.  Substantial  additional  shipments 
are  in  prospect  for  this  year. 

The  new  breadbasket  of  the  world  is 
North  America— the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. This  new  breadbasket  exports  more 
than  60  million  tons  of  grain  a  year,  with 
the  United  States  providing  three-quarters 
of  that  toUl. 

We  could  Increase  that  volume  to  more 
than  too  million  tons  a  year,  and  the  day 
n\ay  soon  come  when  we  must,  if  the  Imme- 
diate threat  of  global  famine  la  to  be  met. 

But  direct  food  aid  to  the  leas  fortunate 
countries  It  not  nearly  enough.  Even  with 
all-out  production  and  more  massive  food 
donation  programs,  we  .  can  only  postpone 
world  hunger  for  a  few  years. 

Disaster  can  be  averted  In  only  one  way^ 
by  greatly  accelerating  the  expansion  of  food 
production  with  the  hungry  nations  them- 
selves. 

The  hungry  nations  are  faced  with  a  tre- 
mendous task  In  Increasing  their  agricultural 
productivity.  Those  most  densely  populated 
will  have  to  do  It  the  hard  way  by  Increasing 
yields  per  acre,  for  they  are  already  cultivat- 
ing most  of  their  available  land. 

Serious  roadblocks  stand  In  the  way  of 
agricultural  progress  In  these  countries. 

Some  lack  sufficient  government  stability 
for  the  establishment  of  effective  policies 

Moat  lack  Incentives  adequate  to  make  It 
worth  the  while  of  the  farmers  to  make  all- 
out  efforts  to  produce  more. 

Low  rates  of  literacy,  lack  of  know-how. 
and  the  absence  of  programs  to  help  farmers 
to  use  new  and  better  farming  methods  are 
serious. 

Essential  production  InpuU  like  fertilizers. 
Improved  seeds,  modern  equipment  are  scarce 
and  the  developing  countries  tack  the  foreign 
exchange  to  buy  them. 

All  of  these  handicaps  exist  against  the 
background  of  lack  of  roads,  marketing  fa- 
cllltlee.  farmers'  cooperatives,  and  sources  of 
credit. 

Yet  with  all  these  handicaps,  some  hungry 
nations  are  Increasing  their  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity at  a  rate  higher  even  than  that 
ever  achieved  by  the  agriculturally  itdvanced 
countries  like  the  United  States. 

A  recent  USOA  study  of  the  changes  In 
agriculture  In  36  developing  nations  showed 
that  l>etween  1948  and  1963,  12  of  these  coun- 
tries has  compounded  rates  of  Increase  In 
crop  output  of  more  than  4  percent  per  year. 
These  rates  surpassed  those  ever  achieved 
by  the  new  economically  advanced  nations 
during  comparable  periods  of  lime.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  13  nations  encourages  con- 
fidence that  underdeveloped  countries  can 
Increace  their  per  capita  production  of  food 
and  fiber. 

I  believe  the  task  of  these  nations  to  raise 
their  agricultural  productivity  la  possible. 
Clearly  It  is  a  task  which  cannot — must  not^— 
be  delayed. 

The  United  Sutes  can  and  definitely  will 
provide  technical  and  capital  asalstaao*  to 
help  those  countries  which  undertake  effec- 
tive programs  to  Increase  their  own  ability 


to  provide  food  for  their  people.  Unless  our 
assistance  to  them  Is  directed  toward  that 
goal,  few  battles  In  the  war  on  hunger  can 
be  won — and  the  war  Itself  will  be  lost. 

I  mentioned  before  the  12  countries  which 
achieved  such  phenomenal  increases  In  agri- 
cultural production.  The  12  dlSer  widely 
In  climate,  literacy  rates,  land  resources, 
culture,  and  governmental  systems.  But 
they  had  one  factor  In  common — a  national 
determination  to  carry  out  self-help  policies 
to  Improve   their  food  production. 

Self-help  Is  the  key  to  victory  over 
hunger. 

This  concept  Is  the  foundation  for  the 
food  for  freedom  program  currently  before 
the  Congress.  It  expands  food  shipments 
to  countries  where  food  needs  are  growing 
and  self-help  efforts  are  underway.  It  In- 
creases our  commitment  to  lend  capital  and 
technical  assistance.  It  eliminates  the  sur- 
plus concept  In  food  aid  by  encouraging 
domestic  production  of  those  commodities 
which  can  be  used  constructively  In  fighting 
world  hunger. 

It  fosters  the  continued  expansion  of 
markets  for  American  agricultural  com- 
modities by  helping  to  Increase  the  purchas- 
ing power  among  the  hundreds  of  million  of 
consumers  In  developing  countries. 

And  It  encourages  private  Industry,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Oovermnent,  to  pro- 
duce and  distribute  foods  to  combat  malnu- 
trition. 

The  new  food  for  freedom  program  can 
truly  be  an  Instrument  through  which  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  are  now  threatened  by 
famine  under  present  trends  can  be  saved. 

But  this  will  result  only  If  it  proves  effec- 
tive In  changing  those  trends  by  stimulating, 
encouraging,  and — If  necessary — Insisting  on 
effective  self-help  measures. 

Self-help  Is  also  the  key  to  population 
control.  The  same  factor  common  to  the 
13  developing  countries— that  national  de- 
termination to  carry  out  self-help  agricul- 
tural policies — Is  the  key  to  closing  the  gap 
between  the  urgent  need  for  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  services  and  the  meager  realities 
of  actual  birth  control  programs  In  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world. 

I  want  to  close  by  sharing  with  you  my 
own  otiservatlon  of  the  course  of  this  new 
war  gainst  hunger — my  own  view  of  the 
potential  outcome  of  the  frightening  race 
between  population  and  food  supply. 

I  make  this  observation  In  the  light  of 
another  explosion  that  has  taken  place  In 
our  generation — one  that  can  hold  far  greater 
meaning,  and  that  certainly  holds  far  greater 
hope   than   the  population  explosion. 

I  refer  to  the  explosion  of  knowledge  that 
characterises  our  times. 

Science  and  technology  have  progressed  so 
far  that  It  Is  now  theoretically  possible  to 
produce   enough   for  abundance  for  all. 

But  science  and  technology  have  likewise 
progressed  so  fast  In  the  physical  and  ma- 
terial fields  that  our  knowledge  about  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  relationships 
necessary  to  realize  that  abundance  has  not 
caught  up. 

The  race  Is  not  so  much  one  between  popu- 
lation and  food  supply,  but  a  race  between 
what  could  be  done  and  what  will  t>e  done. 

What  could  be  done  has  already  been  deter- 
mined by  scientific  and  technological  prog- 
ress not  only  In  food  production  but  In  birth 
control  methods. 

I  ask  you.  and  you  can  very  well  ask  me, 
what  will  be  done? 

President  Johnson  has  already  made  a  firm 
commitment  of  what  will  be  done. 

He  proposed  this  year  In  his  International 
education  and  health  message  to  Congress 
that  the  United  States  stand  full  square 
behind  methods  to  fit  population  growth  to 
food  supply. 

President  Johnson  proposed  programs 
which    would   "expand  resMU-cb  In  human 
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reproduction  and  population  dynamics;  en- 
large the  training  of  American  and  foreign 
specialists  In  the  {xvpulatlon  field;  and  assist 
family  planning  programs  In  nations  which 
request  such  help." 

And,  as  I've  already  outlined  for  you,  the 
President  has  staked  out  a  oompexable  field 
of  action  to  aaeure  that  exp>andlng  food  sup- 
plies In  the  developing  nations  wUl  accom- 
pany a  downward  adjustment  In  population 
thus  hastening  the  day  when  the  people  of 
those  nations  have  enough  to  feed  them- 
selves and  are  no  longer  def>endent  on  us. 

So  we  see  that  the  fight  against  hunger 
will  be  waged  on  two  fronts — that  of  popula- 
tion control  and  Increasing  food  production. 

Preeldent  Johnson  In  his  war  a^nst 
hiinger  message  to  Congress  summed  up  the 
critical  relationship  between  the  two  fronts 
In  these  words: 

"A  balance  between  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity and  population  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  shadow  of  hunger  from  becoming  a 
nightmare  of  famine." 

And  80  It  Is. 


Food  From  Agricultural  Watte 
Materials 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
today  faces  no  problMn  more  profound 
than  the  pc^Julatlon  explosion  and  the 
growing  food  shortages  in  much  of  the 
world. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
there  were  only  about  250  million  people 
in  the  whole  world.  In  another  10  years, 
there  will  be  that  many  right  here  In  the 
United  States — on  only  7  percent  of  the 
world's  land  surface.  It  took  the  human 
race  3.000  years  to  develop  a  population 
of  3  billion  people.  We  are  doubling  that 
flgiire  in  less  than  30  years. 

How  are  these  gigantic  numbers  of 
people  to  be  fed?  With  hunger  rampant 
In  many  sections  of  the  world  even  today, 
the  situation  is  bound  to  worsen  unless 
new  ways  can  be  found  to  Increase 
sharply  the  earth's  food  production.  In 
addition  to  Increasing  the  quantity  of 
food,  we  must  find  new  sources  of  high- 
protein  and  high-energy  foods.  Protein 
deficiency  Is  responsible  for  widespread 
malnutrition  and  death. 

Recently,  I  have  been  talking  about 
these  problems  with  a  friend  and  con- 
stituent, Mr.  Art  W.  Stegner,  an  exjjort 
consultant  in  Port  Worth.  Tex.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  tech- 
nique Mr.  Stegner  suggests  for  trans- 
forming agriculture  byproducts  which  are 
now  largely  wasted  Into  usable  food. 

This  has  particular  application  In  some 
of  the  underdeveloped  countries  where  a 
need  exists  to  provide  both  agricultural 
self-sufHciency  and  Industrialization 
based  upon  development  of  existing 
resources. 

These  wasted  products  include  such 
things  as  residue  from  sugarcane  produc- 
tion, the  heads  and  other  generally  un- 
usable parte  of  fish  and  shrimp,  the  trim- 


mings and  tops  from  plneaivles,  and 
surplus  lush  grasses  that  cannot  be  con- 
sumed during  the  wet  season. 

In  most  cases,  pec«>le  cannot  or  would 
not  eat  those  things.  They  can  and  will, 
however,  eat  beef  and  poultry,  and  drink 
milk.  The  waste  products  I  have  men- 
tioned can  be  converted  into  cattle, 
poultry,  and  dairy  feeds.  The  nutritive 
value  of  these  feeds  can  be  improved.  If 
needed,  by  adding  protein  supplements. 

Grasses  already  are  being  fed  to  cattle 
during  a  comparatively  short  period  of 
each  year,  usually  when  tender  and  suc- 
culent. However,  they  do  tend  to  spoil 
rapidly  in  moist  climates,  if  not  con- 
sumed or  properly  handled  reasonably 
soon. 

After  grasses  have  spoiled,  the  cattle 
sometimes  go  hungry.  Mr.  Stegner  has 
told  me  of  one  instance  in  a  Central 
American  coimtry  In  which  It  was  re- 
ported that  more  than  13,000  cattle 
starved  during  a  6-month  dry  season  be- 
cause there  was  no  feed  for  them. 

Is  there  not  some  way  to  preserve 
usable  waste  products  for  later  use? 
Yes;  there  are  three  methods — freezing, 
pickling  or  making  ensilage,  and  de- 
hydration. 

Freezing  of  these  waste  products  in 
most  cases  is  not  really  economical. 
Some  products  run  80  percent  moisture, 
and  the  cost  of  freezing  often  is  pro- 
hibitive. Similarly,  the  making  of 
ensilage  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  This 
bulky  high-moisture  product  must  be  fed 
or  consumed  near  the  point  of  storage 
because  of  the  transportation  costs. 

Dehydration,  then,  appears,  to  be  the 
most  practical  way  of  preserving  these 
roughage-type  waste  products.  When 
dehydrated  they  can  be  stored  almost 
indefinitely  in  any  type  of  climate  with 
only  a  minimum  type  of  facilities.  They 
can  also  be  moved  from  place  to  place 
with  less  handling  and  space. 

Because  of  the  suitability  of  the  de- 
hydration process  for  converting  to  ani- 
mal food  the  products  that  otherwise 
might  be  wasted,  Mr.  Stegner  has  devoted 
considerable  study  to  the  process.  His 
analyses  and  experience  indicate  that 
the  dehydration  process  holds  consider- 
able promise  for  increasing  the  world's 
supply  of  food  by  utilizing  these  waste 
materials  as  livestock  feed. 

The  dehydration  process  simply  in- 
volves the  removal  of  water  from  a  food. 
This,  of  course,  reduces  its  weight  and 
volume.  The  rapid  expansion  of  the  de- 
hydration process  came  about  during 
World  War  n  when  the  transportation  of 
foodstuffs  was  at  a  premium.  Every  GI 
remembers  eating  powdered  eggs  and 
dehydrated  potatoes  and  carrots.  These 
foods  were  considered  essential  at  that 
time  to  provide  our  troops  with  a  better 
balanced  diet.  Other  products  like 
powdered  milk  have  been  arovmd  for  a 
long  time.  As  you  know  the  dehydra- 
tion of  milk  makes  it  possible  to  store 
surplus  milk  In  usable  form  for  future 
use. 

Of  course,  new  techniques  in  the  de- 
hydration process  will  need  to  be  devel- 
oped for  each  country  and  community  In 
order  to  best  handle  the  various  types 
and   combinations   of   waste   materials 


available.  We  already  possess  much  of 
the  technical  know-how,  and  technical 
assistance  can  be  made  avtdlable  to  help 
develop  both  short  and  long  range  pro- 
grams. Other  considerations  such  as 
labor,  storage,  transportation,  avail- 
ability of  fuel,  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  product  would  also  enter  into  the 
location  of  such  plants. 

Mr.  Stegner  realizes,  of  course,  that 
the  dehydration  of  waste  products  is  not 
the  single,  overall  answer  to  the  growing 
peril  of  world  famine,  but  he  believes  it 
should  be  given  proper  consideration  in 
the  development  of  any  program  to  help 
feed  a  hungry  world.  For  that  reason, 
I  wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  this 
report  on  his  efforts. 


Tbe  Kings  County  American  Legion 
Vietnam  Relief  Fund 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Brooklyn  have  long  been  known 
for  their  generous  support  of  charitable 
causes  and  one  of  the  groups  foremost  In 
every  fund  drive  has  l)een  the  Kings 
County  American  Legion. 

This  organization  has  now  undertaken 
to  do  another  first-rate  job  in  its  sup- 
port of  the  Legion's  Vietnam  relief  fund. 

County  Commander  Oakley  S.  Joyner 
issued  the  following  call  to  his  members 
which  was  printed  In  the  monthly 
Legioimaire  of  Kings  County  for  April, 
1966: 

COMMANOEB'S    MESSAGE 

At  the  ]>ersonal  request  of  our  National 
Commander  Eldon  James  and  Department 
Commander  BUI  Egan,  I  am  making  a  special 
plea  to  each  and  every  post  and  Legionnaire 
to  give,  untu  It  hurts,  to  the  Vietnam  relief 
fund  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion.  To 
accomplish  this  I  have,  with  the  consent  of 
the  executive  committee,  appointed  Thomas 
Ireland  as  county  chairman  for  this  all-Im- 
portant function.  He  will  be  assisted  by  our 
County  Adjutant  Steve  SanzlUo  and  a  com- 
petent staff  to  be  chosen. 

Although  this  drive  has  been  functioning 
elsewhere,  we  have  been  lagging  and  I  look  to 
our  great  Brooklyn  organization  to  come 
through  once  again  as  we  did  with  the  Alaska 
relief  and  Louisiana  relief  when  we  led  every 
county  In  this  State. 

Aside  from  the  regular  committees  and 
their  work,  this,  I  fully  believe,  will  be  the 
worth  of  my  entire  administration.  Here 
we  are  called  upon  to  do  that  something 
extra  after  having  done  a  wonderful  Job  with 
everything  else.  This  Is  what  makes  us 
Brookljm  Legionnaires  outstanding — doing 
that  Uttle  bit  extra.  . 

I  call  on  all  of  you — posts  and  individ- 
uals— to  find  the  funds — somewhere,  any- 
where— and  send  your  check  payable  to  the 
Kings  Ooimty  American  Legion  (earmarked 
Vietnam  fimd)  to  room  1,  Boro  HaU.  It  Is 
suggested  that  Individuals  can  add  their  cash 
dona^tlons  to  the  post  check  or  send  la  their 
own  personal  checks.  Every  dollar  counts 
in  our  drive  to  send  to  national  headquar- 
ters an  amount  coinciding  with  tbe  worldwide 
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reputation  that  Brooklyn  haa  for  a  generoua 
heart. 

Theae  funds  will  be  forwarded  to  General 
Westmoreland,  oommandlng  officer  of  our 
forces  In  Vietnam.  He  will  use  It  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  of  the  people  In  South  Vietnam 
with  clothing,  food,  medldne,  and  a  million 
other  Items  which  are  bare  necessities  for 
existence  in  that  far  off  land  where  our  men 
are  fighting  for  the  causes  In  which  we  be- 
lieve and  for  which  we  once  offered  our 
lives.    Now  we  are  asked  to  offer  Just  money. 

You  will  be  contacted  In  every  which  way 
possible  to  make  this  the  number  one  proj- 
ect of  my  term  and  I  shall  really  and  sin- 
cerely deem  It  a  personal  favor  to  me,  as  your 
county  commander,  for  whatever  you  may 
do  as  a  post  or  Individual  In  this  drive. 

Of  course.  I  am  most  grateful  for  the 
terrifically  fine  work  that  has  been  done  and 
continuing  to  be  done  by  the  regular  com- 
mittees of  this  county.  It  Is  truly  an  out- 
standing year  for  them  and  I  respectfully 
doff  my  cap  to  that  hard  working  core  of  the 
American  Legion  In  this  county.  I  look 
forward  now  In  the  remaining  few  months 
to  a  wind  up  of  their  work  and  submission 
of  their  reports  to  the  county  adjutant. 

Remember — make  your  checks  payable  to — 
Kings  County  American  Legion.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  part  of  this  committee  contact  Tom 
Ireland  at  IN  a-7071. 

Oaki,xt  S   Jotner. 


Medkare  aad  the  Shortage  of 
Health  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  NSW  JcaszT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished newspaper  columnist.  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann.  has  called  attention 
to  the  serious  shortage  of  medical  fa- 
cilities and  personnel,  especially  nurses. 
doctors  and  technicians,  and  the  effect 
of  this  shortage  on  the  medicare  pro- 
gram which  Is  scheduled  to  begin  next 
July  1. 

Mr.  Lippmann's  column,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on  May 
10,  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Congress.  The  situation  he  describes 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  anyone 
since,  as  he  points  out,  we  have  been 
alerted  for  at  least  15  years  to  the  in- 
creasing failure  of  public  and  private 
health  personnel  training  programs  to 
meet  the  existing  and  anticipated  needs 
of  the  country. 

Several  of  us  who  supported  the  medi- 
care bill  have  pointed  out,  before,  during 
and  after  the  program  was  approved, 
that  its  success  could  be  Jeopardized — 
and  the  hopes  of  the  older  people  we  were 
trying  to  help  l)e  frustrated — unless  con- 
current steps  were  taken  to  increase  the 
numtwrs  of  medical  personnel  on  whom 
the  program  and  the  people  depend  for 
the  services  provided  by  medicare.  The 
shortage  of  nurses,  in  particular,  has 
concerned  me  slivce  the  medicare-gen- 
eratnd  demand  for  health  services  will 
undoubtedly  affect  nundng  services  most 
severely.  And  this  Impact  will  come  on 
top  of  an  already  established  shortage  of 
100,000  registered  and  practical  nurses. 


The  President's  announcement  last 
weekend  that  he  has  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  distinguished  citizens,  includ- 
ing experts  In  the  field  of  medical  per- 
sonnel, to  study  this  situation  was  a  wel- 
come one.  but  I  hope  this  is  not  the  only 
action  he  will  take.  Not  only  does  it  come 
rather  late  in  the  day.  but  a  study  of  the 
kind  apparently  envisioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  require  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  to  complete. 

In  the  meantime,  July  1  Is  approach- 
ing rapidly,  and  the  need  for  immediate 
action  to  help  alleviate  the  problem — 
to  the  limited  extent  this  is  possibles- 
becomes  more  pressing.  At  the  very 
least,  I  would  hope  the  President  would 
do  two  things: 

First.  Review  the  status  of  present 
Federal -aid  programs— including  the 
Nurse  Training  Act.  the  Health  Profes- 
sions Educational  Assistance  Act  and 
related  programs,  as  well  as  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
under  which  nurses'  aids  might  be 
trained — to  determine  whether  the  op- 
eration of  these  programs  can  be  im- 
proved in  terms  of  the  number  of  health 
personnel  being  trained:  and 

Second.  Review  those  programs  op- 
erated directly  by  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  PubUc  Health  Service,  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  armed 
services,  to  determine  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  health  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel can  be  utilized  either  to  help  In- 
crease private  supplies  or  to  help  reduce 
the  Govemmjnt  drain  on  private  re- 
sources in  these  fields. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  Mr.  Ldppmann's 
article : 

This   Impbudent   Demoouct 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The  new  program  to  pay  for  medical  care 
for  old  people  goes  into  effect  on  July  1.  and 
there  is  every  probability  that  the  strain  laid 
on  hospitals,  clinics,  and  nursing  homes,  on 
doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians  will  be  criti- 
cal. For  the  new  laws,  the  medicare  program 
itself  and  the  Kerr-MUIs  Act  which  Congress 
enacted  at  the  same  time,  will  Increase  the 
effective  demand  for  medical  services.  But 
these  laws  do  not  create  any  new  additional 
supply  of  the  medical  facilities  and  the 
trained  personnel  which  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  new 
legislation  provides  the  money  for  old  people 
to  pay  for  the  medical  services  which  many 
have  wanted  and  have  not  been  able  to  pay 
for.  Tills  In  Itself  is.  of  course,  a  worthy 
objective.  But  this  new  demand  for  hos- 
pitals, doctors,  nurses,  and  the  like  comes 
upon  us  when  the  existing  medical  facilities 
are  already  hard  put  to  serve  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  medical  service.  For.  as 
everyone  knows  from  his  own  experience, 
doctors'  officers  and  hospitals  are  already 
overcrowded  and  overworked.  Yet  the  addi- 
tional medicare  patients  are  stIU  to  appear 
In  July. 

The  existing  tightness  Is  a  result  of  two 
main  facts:  that  so  many  people  have  be- 
come so  much  more  affluent  and  are  able  to 
pay  for  medical  services;  yet  the  Government 
which  responds  to  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
has  not  provided  the  money  needed  to  en- 
large the  supply  of  medical  facilities  and 
personnel. 

We  cannot  excuse  our  negligence  by  plead- 
ing that  we  are  overtaken  by  surprise.  On 
the  contrary,  the  gruesome  gap  between  the 
supply  and  the  demand  for  medical  services 
haa  been  studied  and   documented   repeat- 


edly. Fifteen  years  ago  President  Truman 
appointed  a  Commission  on  the  Health  Needs 
of  the  Nation,  headed  by  that  very  distin- 
guished man.  Dr.  Paul  Magnuson.  The 
Commission  spent  a  year  investigating  the 
medical  situation  and  preparing  its  recom- 
mendations. 

It  found  (In  1952)  that  "the  expected  sup- 
ply of  physicians  In  1960  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  numloer  needed  •  •  •  for  broadened 
medical  services."  In  1959  there  were  134 
doctors  of  medicine  for  100.000  of  the  popu- 
lation. In  1961.  the  dean  of  the  Yale  Medi- 
cal School.  Dr.  Vernon  M.  Llppard,  reciconed 
that  In  order  to  maintain  the  same  (and 
Inadequate)  ratio,  there  would  be  required 
by  1975  an  annual  production  of  11,000 
physicians.  "The  only  solution."  he  wrote, 
■  appears  to  be  the  establishment  of  at  least 
20  new  schools  of  medicine  during  the 
1960's."  Since  he  wrote  that,  the  ratio  of 
physicians  to  civilian  population  has  in  fact 
deteriorated.  There  are  especially  revere 
shortages  of  pathologists,  anetheslologists 
and  radiologists. 

There  Is  a  critical  shortage  of  nurses. 
Dr.  Magnuson's  Commission  predicted  In 
1952  that  "the  shortage  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  in  I960  may  exceed  50,000. "  The 
president  of  the  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion suted  recently  that  "there  are  budgeted 
vacancies  for  at  least  75,000  registered  nurses 
and    25,000   licensed   practical   nurses." 

The  shortage  of  trained  people  Is  the  most 
worrisome  condition  because  it  takes  so  much 
longer  to  train  personnel  than  It  does  to 
build  hospitals  and  clinics  and  laboratories. 
Yet  the  Congress  Is  far  more  willing  to  spend 
money  on  buildings  than  on  medical  educa- 
tion. Thus  in  fiscal  1965.  $17  million  of 
Federal  money  was  spent  on  nurses'  training 
while  under  the  Hill-Burton  program  of  sup- 
port of  constructon  of  hospitals  and  other 
medical   facilities.  $220  million  were  spent. 

No  doubt  they  were  well  spent.  For  among 
all  the  shortages  there  Is  also  a  shortage  of 
good  medical  buildings.  But  without  trained 
people,  the  buildings  cannot  provide  medical 
care. 

It  is  a  grave  reflection  on  our  capacity  for 
self-government  that,  having  been  put  clearly 
on  notice  15  years  ago  by  the  Magnuson 
Commission,  we  have  pledged  the  money  to 
Increase  the  demand  for  medical  service 
without  enlarging  the  facilities  which  are 
to  meet  the  demand.  It  took  the  shock  of 
sputnik  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  need 
for  Federal  money  to  provide  better  primary 
and  secondary  education.  It  took  the  savage 
riots  In  Birmingham  to  make  the  Nation 
realize  that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  over- 
due. Will  It  now  take  a  crisis  In  the  hos- 
pitals to  cause  us  to  take  seriously  the  need 
to  remedy  the  shortage  In  the  medical 
services? 


I 


Wyoming-Goiai  Alliance  for  Progress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Wyoming  are  proud  to  be  participating 
In  the  private  sector  program  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress  known  as  Partners  of 
the  Alliance.  Working  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Wyoming  is  1  of  30  American  States 
working  in  partnership  with  30  areas  of 
15  Latin  American  Republics. 

Wyoming's  partner  is  Oolas,  a  state  In 
Brazil,  who  we  are  now  working  with  in 
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partnership  under  citizen  committees  In 
both  States. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Brerman.  a  teacher  at 
Natrona  County  High  School  In  Casper, 
Wyo.,  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Wyooilng 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee. His  wife,  Mary  Brennan,  Is  the 
executive  secretary.  The  following  ar- 
ticle by  Jack  Fairweather  of  the  Casper 
Star-Tribune  Indicates  the  general  ac- 
ceptance of  this  good  program  by  Wyo- 
ming and  imderscores  the  fact  that  Wyo- 
ming has  truly  joined  with  Goias  In  an 
alliance  for  progress: 
(From  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Star-Tribune,  Mar. 

21.  1966) 

Wtominc  Gaotrps  Sponsor  Projects  in  Goias, 

Brazil 

(By  Jack  Fairweather) 

In  April  the  steering  committee  of  the 
Wyoming  Partners  of  the  Alliance  will  meet 
In  Casper  to  discuss  the  future  progress  of 
the  group. 

Wyoming  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Is  the 
State  entity  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram which  was  backed  by  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  created  by  the  Charter 
of  Punta  Del  Este  in  August  1961. 

Under  the  Charter  29  American  States  are 
linked  with  states  in  Latin  America  in  a 
people-to-people  project  aimed  at  attaining  a 
better  economic  and  social  life  for  the  peoples 
of  Latin  America  and  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Latin  America. 

Wyoming's  partner  state  is  Goias  In  Brazil. 
To  date  some  60  projects  have  been  under- 
taken by  Wyoming  civic  groups  and  school 
organizations. 

When  the  steering  comlttee  meets  In  April 
with  State  Chairman  Ed  Brennan  of  Casper 
It  will  discover  that  many  of  these  projects 
have  already  been  funded  and  that  the  money 
has  been  used  to  the  benefit  of  the  "little 
people"  In  Goias. 

The  committee  will  also  be  pleased  to  note 
that  the  money  raised  by  these  groups  con- 
prises  hundreds  of  dolleirs.  rather  than  thou- 
sands. 

In  this  manner.  Brennan  says  any  group 
can  participate. 

When  a  committee  starts  thinking  in  terms 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  Brennan  explains.  It 
Is  liable  to  encounter  organizational  difficulty 
and.  of  course,  not  Just  any  civic  or  school 
group  can  raise  $2,000  or  $3,000. 

Most  of  the  projects  available  to  Wyoming 
organizations  can  be  funded  for  between  $25 
and  $500.  The  money  Is  used  for  such  Items 
as  garden  tractors,  books,  desks,  oxygen 
tanks  and  other  materials  which  are  badly 
needed  by  the  people  of  the  backward.  Inland 
state  of  Goias. 

Although  Brazil's  new  capital  city  of  Bra- 
silia Is  located  In  Goias,  most  of  the  popula- 
tion there  has  an  annual  income  of  only 
atx>ut  $150.  This  In  comparison  to  an  aver- 
age annual  Income  of  $2,500  In  the  United 
States. 

Wyoming  may  also  gain  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  State  to  enact  a  program  re- 
commended by  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
on  February  2  In  connection  with  the 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program. 

President  Johnson  In  his  speech  on  Inter- 
national Education  and  Health  said.  "Educa- 
tion lies  at  the  heart  of  every  nation's  hopes 
and  purposes.  It  must  bo  at  the  heart  of 
our  internatlonai  relation.  Let  this  Nation 
play  its  part.  To  this  end  I  propose:  that 
we  encourage  the  growth  of  school  to  school 
partnerships." 

Such  a  partnership,  the  first  In  Brazil,  and 
one  of  the  first  In  the  29  participating  Amer- 
ican states.  Is  now  being  formed  between 
Rooeeven  School  In  Casper  and  tha  28 
de  Julho  School  at  Jatat.  Oolas. 

Under  such  a  school  to  school  partnership 


the  participating  schools  will  enchange 
Ideas  of  education,  books  and  materials  on 
their  respective  states  and  countries  and 
other  Instructional  and  educational  aids. 

In  the  few  months  since  Brennan  took 
over  the  chairmanship  of  the  Wyoming 
Partners  of  the  Alliance  Committee  civic  or- 
ganizations and  schools  across  the  state  have 
started  fund  raising  campaigns  designed  to 
provide  educational  and  economic  boosts  to 
various  areas  of  Goias. 

The  Afton  Lions  Club  raised  $125  to  fur- 
nish deelcs  In  a  training  schol  In  Anapolls, 
Oolas. 

The  Cheyenne  Lions  Club  has  sent  $250 
to  a  schocH  In  Jatal.  The  check  was  pre- 
sented March  1  to  Prof.  Saleh  Daber,  the 
president  of  the  Goias  Partners  of  the  Alll- 
--ance  by  Charles  B.  Wlggln,  Jr.,  coordinator 
of  Partners  of  the  Alliance  Program  In 
Brazil.  , 

The  presentation  was  made  before  an  in- 
ternational birthday  celebration  of  the  In- 
ternational Rotary  Club  In  Oolanla.  state 
capital  of  Goias. 

In  Casper  the  Kelly  Walsh  High  School 
Forensic  League  Is  attemping  to  raise  $600 
through  the  sale  of  radio  advertising  to  pur- 
chase a  garden  tractor  for  an  orphanage  in 
the  rural  Goias  town  of  Alto  Paralso. 

At  Natrona  County  High  School  the  In- 
ternational Relations  Club  and  the  Spanish 
Club  are  sponsoring  dinners  and  an  Italian 
film  (to  be  shown  this  evening)  In  raising 
$200  to  establish  a  blood  bank  In  a  rural 
hospital. 

Among  other  projects  to  be  considered  by 
the  80-member  steering  committee  at  the 
Casper  meeting  in  April  Is  the  Wyoming  4-H 
club  sponsorship  of  four  4-S  youths  from 
Goias  to  study  Wyoming  agricultural 
methods  this  summer.  The  Brazilian  4-S 
Is  comparable  to  the  American  4-H  orga- 
nization. 

Brennan  said  Saturday  he  tias  been  pleased 
with  the  manner  In  which  Wyoming  people 
have  received  the  Wyoming  partners  of  the 
Alliance  program. 

He  pointed  out  ttiat  the  project  has  the 
approval  and  backing  of  the  State  adminis- 
tration and  commented  that  the  Wyoming 
program  is  moving  at  a  pace  comparable  to. 
and  In  some  cases  stirpasses.  the  efforts  of 
other  States. 


Parvin  Dohrmann  Co.  To  Be  Honored  in 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALIFOKMTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  18.  1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  15 
of  tills  year,  the  community  of  Los  An- 
geles. Calif,  will  honor  the  Parvin/Dohr- 
mann  Co.  The  honors  to  be  extended  to 
Parvin/Dohrmann  are  well  deserved,  and 
all  of  us  in  the  conmiunity  would  like  the 
Nation  to  know  of  this  progressive  and 
rapidly  growing  company. 

Parvln/Dohrmann  Co.  Is  a  publicly 
held  corporation  which  ranks  among  the 
top  75  Los  Angeles-based  firms  In  vol- 
ume of  business  In  southern  California. 

One  of  its  subsidiaries.  Dohrmann  Co., 
has  conducted  business  in  the  Western 
United  States  since  its  l)eginning  In  San 
Francisco  116  years  ago. 
"  Albert  Parvin  b  Co.,  smother  subsid- 
iary, conducts  business  primarily  in  the 
Western  United  States  and  in  other  parts 


of  the  country,  and  has  been  headquar- 
tered In  Los  Angeles  for  20  years. 

Dohrmaim  Co.,  formerly  Dc^rmann. 
Hotel  Supply  Co.,  Is  the  largest  firm  of 
Its  kind  In  the  world,  supplying  furni- 
ture, equipment  and  other  essential  It&na 
to  restaurant,  hotel,  motel,  Institutional 
and  other  commercial  and  industrial  en- 
terprises. Dohrmann  has  been  noted 
primarily  for  supplying  to  the  food  and 
beverage-serving  industries,  and  Is  also 
engaged  In  furnishing,  planning,  and  in- 
terior design.  The  company  also  fabri- 
cates stainless  steel  equipment. 

Albert  Parvin  &  Co.  Is  the  foremost 
Interior  design  and  contract  furnishings 
firm  in  the  country,  and  has  contributed 
in  large  measure  to  hotel,  motel,  restau- 
rant and  related  industries  as  a  pioneer 
and  leader. 

Each  of  the  companies  has  been  the  re- 
cipient of  many  national  awards  from 
trade  publications  which  have,  through 
the  years,  recognized  their  great  contri- 
butions to  the  Industries  they  serve. 

Parvin/Dohrmann  Co.  now  has  under 
construction  a  multimillion-dollar  Rob- 
ertson Plaza  Building  in  the  Robertson 
Design  Center  area  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
I  am  proud  to  say  is  in  my  district. 

Each  of  these  companies  and  the  par- 
ent coi-poration  can  expect  tremendous 
growth  with  their  ever  greater  contribu- 
tions to  commerce  and  Industry  in  the 
Western  United  States,  and  more  exten- 
sive participation  In  the  development  of 
tourism  in  our  area. 

Dohrman  Co.  has  sales  showroom 
facilities  in  Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane, 
San  Francisco,  Brisbane,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Reno,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Fresno. 
Honolulu,  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  San 
Bernardino,  San  Diego,  and  Phoenix. 
Albert  Parvin  &  Co.,  headquartered  in 
Los  Angeles,  adso  has  a  sales  showroom 
facility  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

I  ask  that  the  membership  of  this  hon- 
orable body  join  me  In  extending  greet- 
ings to:  chairman  of  the  board  of  Par- 
vin/Dohrmann Co.  and  president  of  Al- 
bert Parvin  &  Co.,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Gold- 
man; president  and  chief  executive  olB- 
cer  of  Parvin/Dohrmann  Co.  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Albert  Parvin  & 
Co.,  Mr.  A.  B.  Parvin;  and  president  of 
Dohrmann  Co.  based  at  Crocker  Indus- 
trie Park,  San  Francisco,  Mr.  H.  B.  Law- 

These  men  and  their  employees  de- 
serve the  commendation  and  respect  of 
all  of  us  for  their  dedication  to  their 
community  and  for  the  example  they 
have  shown  in  contributing  to  the  in- 
dustrial leadership  and  rapid  growth  of 
California. 


Grave  of  Ernie  Pjrie  in  Hawaii  Visited  bj 
Thousands  Annually 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.    Mr.  Speaker,  ono 
of  the  greatest  tributes  paid  by  man  to' 
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his  fellow  man  Is  to  remember  and  cher- 
ish the  memory  of  the  man  who  haa  de- 
parted this  life.  In  exemplifying  this 
proposition,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  from  all  over  the  world  and  from 
all  walks  of  life  come  to  visit  and  pause 
before  the  grave  of  World  War  lis  most 
beloved  war  correspondent,  Ernest  Tay- 
lor Pyle.  Although  21  long  years  have 
passed  since  his  untimely  end,  the  simple 
grave  marker  on  the  scenic  hillside  of 
Punchbowl  on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  In  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  Is  still  the  most  visited 
of  all  the  gravesltes  in  the  112-acre  Na- 
tional Memorial  Cemetery  of  the  Pacific. 

"Ernie,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called 
by  the  OI's,  served  for  3  years  in  the 
E^iropean  and  Pacific  theaters  before  he 
was  felled  by  a  burst  of  enemy  machine 
gun  fire  on  April  18,  1945.  Already  a  re- 
cipient of  the  coveted  Pulitzer  prize  for 
writing,  he  won  further  recognition  when 
he  was  posthumously  awarded  a  Medal  of 
Merit  presented  Jointly  by  the  War,  Navy. 
and  State  Departments.  The  then  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, best  described  Ernie  Pyle's  contri- 
bution to  our  country  when  he  said : 

No  man  In  this  war  has  so  well  told  the 
story    of    t^e    American    fighting    men    as 
American  fighting  men  wanted  it  told. 

Ernie  suffered  with  brave  men  their 
unbelieveable  physical  discomforts, 
shared  with  them  the  trauma  of  seeing 
their  best  friends  die,  hated  with  them 
the  cruel  injustices  of  war.  and  felt  with 
them  the  loneliness  and  homesickness  of 
being  separated  from  their  loved  ones. 

Ernie  Pyle  has  not  only  won  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  hearts  of  Americans  as 
evidenced  by  the  thousands  who  visit  his 
grave,  but  he  has  also  won  for  our  war 
correspondents  the  trust  and  respect  of 
the  American  people  and  their  fighting 
men.  In  the  hope  that  the  memory  of 
Ernie  Pyle  will  continue  to  inspire 
today's  war  correspondents  who  are  again 
bravely  accompanying  our  fighting  men 
into  the  treacherous  swamps  and  steamy 
Jungles  of  Vietnam.  I  submit  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  which  was  written  by  W.  Lee 
Roddy  and  which  appeared  in  the  April 
20,  1966.  issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
BuUeUn: 

Cowuai>ONDeNT  Died  21    Years  Ago:    Thou- 

BAN08  Visit  Grave  or  Ernie  Ptle  Annoallt 

(By  W.Lee  Roddy) 

Hie  moat  visited  grave  In  the  112  acres  of 
American  war  dead  at  Punchbowl  Is  No.  DIOO. 
The  man  who  rests  there  was  killed  21  years 
ago  this  week,  but  a  Nation  still  remembers. 

He    was    Ernie    Pyle,    war    corresp>ondent. 

Why  ahoiUd  thousands  of  persons  annually 
p*uae   beside   the   grave   of    this   one   man? 

Perhaps,  as  the  new  President  Harry  8. 
Truman  said  on  April  18.  1945.  the  44-year- 
oid  Pyle  "became  the  spokesman  for  the  ordi- 
nary American  In  arms  doing  so  many  ex- 
traordinary things." 

Other  correspondents  had  died  In  World 
War  n.  Bdltor  and  Publisher,  a  trade  maga- 
Blne,  reported  Pyle  was  the  90th  to  give  his 
life.  Another  149  cfMreepondenta  were 
wounded,  missing,  or  prisoners  of  war  that 
«lay  21  years  ago. 

But  two  generations  of  Americans  remem- 
bw  the  skinny  Indiana -born  writer  from  New 
liwdco  who  rests  today  In  the  NaUonal  Me- 
morial Cemetery  of  the  Pacific. 

The  Associated  Press  said  In  releasing  the 
story  of  Pyle's  death  on  le  Shlma.  near  Oki- 
nawa, he  was  "beloved  by  his  coworkers, 
OI's  and  genMUls  alike. " 


AT  WAR  3  TEARS 

They  had  reason  to  like  Pyle.  Since  1942 
he  had  been  at  war.  He  had  served  In  Africa. 
Italy,  Eiirope.  and  the  Pacific.  He  had  flown 
with  the  Air  Corps,  sailed  with  the  Navy,  and 
slogged  with  Blarlnes  In  Okinawa. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forreetal 
said  Pyle  was  "with  the  foot  soldiers,  the 
men  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest  admira- 
tion." when  he  died. 

Pyle  had  the  common  touch.  He  wrote 
simply,  movingly,  using  names  and  home- 
town  addresses   In   his   newspaper  columns. 

In  one  of  his  best  selling  books.  "Brave 
Men."  Pyle  told  of  dead  men  being  brought 
down  off  a  mountain.  In  the  moonlight  Pyle 
saw  them  bring  down  Captain  Henry  T. 
Washow  of  Belton,  Tex. 

•A  soldier  spoke  to  the  dead  captain, "  Pyle 
explained.  "Not  In  a  whisper  but  awfully 
tenderly,  and  he  said,  "I  sure  am  sorry,  sir."  " 

The  soldier  "reached  over  and  gently 
straightened  the  points  of  the  captain's  shirt 
collar,  and  then  he  8<x't  of  rearranged  the 
tattered  edges  of  the  uniform  around  the 
wound,  and  then  he  got  up  and  walked  away 
down  In  the  road  In  the  moonlight,  all  alone." 

The  famed  roving  correspondent  for  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspaper  Alliance  is  hon- 
ored today  by  a  square  glass  case  in  the  office 
at  Punchbowl.  It  Is  the  same  size  devoted 
to  all  19  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  burled  In 
the  cemetery. 

It  was  Just  6  days  after  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt's  death  when  a  Japanese  ma- 
chine gunner  slammed  three  slugs  into  Pyle's 
brain.  "The  OI's  In  Europe — and  that  means 
all  of  ua  here. "  said  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower, "have  lost  one  of  our  best  and  most 
understanding  friends." 

BOOKS  IN  LIBRART 

Pyle  had  great  understanding,  as  evidenced 
by  his  Pultizer  Prize. 

Tw6  of  his  books  are  still  In  the  Library  of 
Hawaii  at  Honolulu.  "Here  Is  Your  War" 
has  not  been  checked  out  since  1954.  "Last 
Chapter,"  his  final  book,  has  not  been  out 
since  1951. 

Yet  each  Is  full  of  Pyle's  reporting  ability. 
"In  Honolulu,"  he  wrote  on  bis  last  assign- 
ment "we  were  far.  far  from  everything  that 
was  home  or  seemed  like  home.  Five  thou- 
sand mUes  from  America." 

It  was  the  same  feeling  most  servicemen 
had.  Everyone  was  a  long,  long  way  from 
home. 

Pyle's  father,  William  still  lived  on  the  In- 
diana farm  where  Ernie  had  been  born.  The 
reporter  and  the  former  Geraldine  (Jerry) 
Siebolds  of  Stillwater.  Minn.,  had  built  a 
small  white  house  In  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
where  she  waited,  like  wives  and  sweethearts 
everywhere. 

Pyle  had  served  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  I.  He  had  been  editor  of  the  campus 
newspaper  at  the  University  of  Indiana  In 
1922  But  now  It  was  1945,  and  America 
had  been  at  war  since  1941. 

The  Hoosier  had  gone  to  battle  in  Tunisia 
with  Just  a  typewriter. 

He  had  seen  death  and  war  as  an  every 
day  thing  and  atUl  wrote  of  It  In  a  very 
rare  way. 

U^ST    CAMPAIGN 

Pyle  kept  writing  of  war  for  the  folks  back 
home  through  a  tour  with  the  Navy  in  the 
Pacific.  He  lived  with  the  B-39  pUots  bomb- 
ing Tokyo.  When  the  marines  hit  Okinawa, 
Pyle  was   in   the  seventh   wave. 

"There's  nothing  nice  about  the  prospect 
of  going  back  to  war  again."  he  had  written. 
"I'm  simply  going  because  I've  got  to  •  •  • 
and  I  hate  It." 

The  wiry,  balding  reporter  who  had  lived 
with  war  for  3  years  described  bis  Okmawa 
foxhole  under  enemy  fire  at  night.  "I  was 
back  again  at  the  kind  of  life  I  had  known 
so   long."   he  summarized. 

This  time,  Pyle  would  not  escape  death  as 
he  had  on  previous  occasions  In  Italy  and  the 
European  Continent.     He  would  die  like  the 


servicemen  he  had  followed  In  frontlines 
from  Africa  to  a  tiny  island  in  the  Pacific. 

It  was  10:15  ajn.  April  18,  1945,  Pacific  war 
time.  Pyle  was  riding  in  a  Jeep,  boimcing 
along  a  narrow  coral  road  on  a  10-square 
mile  island  Just  west  of  Okinawa.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Lt.  Col.  Joseph  Coolldge,  of 
Arkansas. 

The  Japanese  machlnegunner  missed  the 
regimental  commander.  Pyle  died  Instantly. 
Fleet  Adm.  Chester  W.  Nimitz'  headquarters 
said  Pyle  had  been  watching  the  advance  of 
the  American  10th  Army  troops  when  the 
fatal  burst  was  fired. 

Three  American  tanks  were  unable  to  re- 
cover Pyle's  body  because  the  enemy  fire 
was  so  Intense.  A  New  York  City  corporal. 
Alexander  Roberts,  volunteered  to  crawl 
alone  to  the  Jeep.  He  found  Pyle's  face 
covered  by  his  helmet  and  "peaceful  In 
death." 

News  of  his  death  was  released  by  high 
officials,  but  It  was  the  ordinary  men  and 
women  of  America  who  missed  him  most. 

POSTWAR    WORLD 

Pyle  had  correctly  predicted  an  end  to 
American  Isolationism.  But  he  apparently 
never  foresaw  America  extending  to  Hawaii, 
the  50th  State.  He  obviously  did  not  dream 
that  the  postwar  world  would  shrink  dis- 
tances to  where  breakfast  in  California  and 
lunch  in  Honolulu  would  be  a  dally  event. 

But  now  it  did  not  matter. 

After  the  war,  Pyle's  body  was  returned 
from  an  Okinawa  grave  to  Honolulu,  which 
he  had  thought  was  so  far  from  home.  Some 
remembered  then  his  words  about  war  dead : 
"They  died  and  others  lived  and  nobody 
knows  why  it  is  so." 

Some  also  recalled  that  Pyle  had  said  that 
war  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  were  "tired 
and  dirty  and  didn't  want  to  die."  It  had 
been  a  war  of  "shocked  and  silent  men  wan- 
dering back  from  the  hell  of  battle  •  •  •  of 
dead  mules  •  •  •  hospital  tents  •  •  •  all 
these  It  is  composed  of.  and  graves  and  graves 
and  graves." 

Now  Pyle  himself  was  dead  and  burled, 
forever  part  of  World  War  II. 

His  widow  received  a  Medal  of  Merit  Jointly 
presented  by  the  War.  Navy,  and  State  De- 
partments. But  Just  7  months  later— No- 
vember 23.  1945 — she  also  died.  Only  the 
memory  of   her   famous   husband   lived   on. 

President  Truman  declared  of  Pyle:  "No 
man  In  this  war  has  so  well  told  the  story  of 
the  American  fighting  men  as  American 
fighting  men  wanted  It  told." 

TMODSANDS   A    MONTH 

Perhaps  that  is  why.  21  years  later,  so  many 
visit  Punchbowl  and  Ernie  Pyle's  grave. 
They  dally  place  flower  lels  beside  the  plain 
granite  marker. 

In  a  way,  Pyle  is  still  the  link  between  the 
13,000  American  war  dead  of  World  War  II 
and  the  free  men  and  women  who  come  to 
Punchbowl's  long  rows  of  graves. 

There  is  little  they  can  say.  except  to  recall 
what  Pyle  himself  wrote  of  other  such  sites: 
"There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  for  the  ones  be- 
neath the  wooden  crosses,  except  to  pause 
and  murmur.  'Thanks,  pal.'  " 


Education  WiU  Help  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Reuter.  Jr.,  made 
a  tour  of  the  west  coast  studying  current 
educational    Issues.     While    In    Seattle, 
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Wash.,  E>r.  Reuter  spoke  on  tlie  subject 
"International  Education  Must  Be  an 
Integrated  Goal  in  American  Life." 
Because  of  American  concern  for  inter- 
national education,  I  insert  this  address 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  : 
International  Education  Most  Be  an 
Intercrated  Goal   in   Amebic  an   Lite 

(By    Dr.    George    S.    Reuter.    Jr..   Southern 
Illinois  University) 

INTRODtJCnON 

Plato  in  "The  Republic"  envisaged  an  ideal 
society  ruled  by  phUosopher  kings,  whose 
formal  education  and  llXe  experiences  were 
to  qualify  them  to  move  society  toward 
proper  goals  through  ^[^  establishment  of 
wise  laws  and  prudent^Histoms.  Later  Mr. 
Justice  Brandels  noted:  "a  Judge  rarely  per- 
forms his  functions  adequately  unless  the 
case  before  him  is  adequately  presented." 
And  recently.  Archibald  MacLelsh  stated: 
"the  feel  of  America  In  the  world's  mind"  has 
beg^n  to  change  and  faith  In  "the  Idea  of 
America"  has  been  shaken. 

A  coup  d'oell  reveals  that  the  original 
occupant  of  the  pinnacle  of  leadership  In  the 
struggle  to  maintain  Ideological  and  secular 
paramoiuitcy  has  been  steadily  losing  ground 
to  various  Interlopers.  In  International 
education.  America  can  adopt  the  view  of 
Walt  Whitman  in  generrU  or  attempt  to  move 
forward  in  this  area.    Whitman  suggested: 

"Do  I  contradict  myself  f 

Very  well  then  I  contradict  myself. 

I  am  large.    I  contain  multitudes." 

Ekiucation  engenders  a  desire  to  know  more. 
The  establishment  of  coiu-ses  In  International 
education  and  the  history  of  other  peoples 
will  bring  us  together  In  ways  which  cannot 
now  be  foreseen.  We  can  turn  toward  the 
task  of  producing  more  Americans  competent 
In  leadership  In  this  area.  This  program 
should  have  as  the  final  goal  the  develop- 
ment of  understandings  with  the  less  de- 
veloped areas  In  lessening  the  gap  In  living 
stands  between  us  and  an  developing 
mutual  understanding  and  respect. 

Desirous  of  strengthening  our  Nation's  In- 
ternational educational  conunitment,  Ameri- 
can higher  education  cannot  but  welcome 
legislation  which  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
long-range  development  of  Its  capacity. 
Colleges  and  universities  will  continue  to 
shoulder  educational  responsibility  abroad  In 
the  public  Interest  and  they  are  expanding 
their  efforts  to  Increase  this  Nation's  literacy 
In  the  cultures  of  others.  Our  ability  to 
move  forward  effectively  depends  to  no  small 
measure  upon  Government's  assistance  In 
building  up  the  necessary  academic 
strengths. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  integrate  interna- 
tional education  into  the  American  ethic. 
To  achieve  this  task,  it  will  be  difficult.  We 
believe,  for  example,  that  the  great  majority 
of  American  citizens  are  dedicated,  in  various 
degrees,  to  Instilling  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  mankind,  but  a  minority  dis- 
sents. "One  Blood"  ^  offers  a  peaceful 
method  of  bridging  the  gap  In  this  difficult 
area.  This  approach  offers  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. 

America  must  not  stop  with  the  Christian 
ethic,  but  we  must  support  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  "reachers  Corps,  and  various  forms  of  In- 
ternational educational  programs  around  the 
world.  Particular  emphasis  must  be  placed 
in  helping  the  develc^lng  nations  of  the 
world.  Let  us  then  review  the  two  Impor- 
tant factors  and  suggest  a  meeting  of  the 
minds. 

THE    NECESSTTT    Or    CKRISnANITT 

In  our  time,  there  are  Americans  who  chal- 
lenge God  and  Chrtstlanity  and  would  like  to 


■  George  S.  Reuter,  Jr.,  August  M.  Hints, 
and  Helen  H.  Reuter.  "One  Blood"  (Exposl- 
Uon  Press:  New  York.  1964). 


divorce  political  affairs  from  spiritual  siffatrs. 
Often  this  lunatic  fringe  is  Insulting  and 
void  of  inspiration  or  scholarship,  yet  a  world 
vrithout  Christ  Is  neither  possible  or  de- 
sirable. The  inspired  Bible  offers  certain 
fundamental  guarantees,  and  mankind  must 
reflect  this  culture  In  any  successful  program 
of  world  understanding. 

The  love  that  God  constantly  gives  to  man- 
kind Is  the  reason  for  Christian  life.  Yes. 
It  Is  on  this  that  we  stake  our  life's  meaning. 
How  trivial  the  question  thus  becomes.  "Is 
God  dead?"  when  placed  alongside  the  cer- 
tainty that  God  loves  us.  Once  a  living 
Christ  Is  affirmed,  the  death  of  God  Is  un- 
thinkable.    It  reminds  one  of  these  words : 

"I  know  not  where  God's  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care." 

Nietzsche's  thesis  was  that  striving,  self- 
centered  man  had  killed  God.  and  the  tanta- 
lizing question  of  atheists  still  Is  whether 
God  Is  dead.  The  revolt  of  Karl  Marx  against 
God  was  basically  a  revolt  falsely  conceived 
to  be  In  behalf  of  the  humanity  of  mankind. 
Marxist  atheism  left  room  for  the  Commu- 
nists' worship  of  state,  party.  Ideology,  pro- 
gram, and  futtire  Utopian  goals.  It  was  en- 
tirely wrong  for  Marx  to  attempt  to  relate 
theology  to  economics.  TTiere  Is  no  relation- 
ship between  the  two.  In  fact,  it  is  desirable 
to  be  conservative  In  theology  and  liberal  in 
economics,  because  this  approach  guarantees 
recognition  of  the  Inspired  Bible,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  shows  concern  for  the  economic 
welfare  of  all. 

The  God  In  the  Bible  is  no  respecter  of 
tjrranny;  He  respects  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind. God  Is  no  despot,  because  He  Is  patient 
with  people.  Surely  there  Is  a  2,000-year-old 
precedent  for  each  Christian  to  go  beyond 
good  works  to  good  deeds.  No,  God  does  not 
threaten  hiunanlty.  but  He  promotes  the  best 
for  the  great  masses.  Marx  was  wrong  in 
believing  that  the  Christian  churches  were 
for  the  affluent  only.  Throughout  his  life, 
the  Christian  attempts  to  Instill  in  others 
the  devotion  to  Christianity  and  the  sense  of 
satisfaction.  In  fact.  Christians  are  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  several  positive  guide- 
posts. 

First.  Christian  America  gave  all  Its  citi- 
zens the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1935,  the  "Magna  Carta"  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. The  Wagner  Act,  as  It  became 
known,  included  this  sentence:  "It  Is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  eliminate  the  causes  of  certain  substan- 
tial obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce— by  encouraging  the  practice  and  pro- 
cedure of  collective  bargaining  and  by  pro- 
tecting the  exercise  by  workers  of  full  free- 
dom of  association,  self-organization,  and 
designation  of  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing."    This  Is  a  Christian  principle. 

Second,  the  century's  greatest  Christian 
theologian,  Dr.  John  R.  Rice,  has  consistently 
warned  his  fellow  beUevers  that  God  is  very 
real  and  that  faith  in  Christ  and  the  Scrip- 
ture are  essential.  Thus,  any  search  for  God 
that  starts  any  other  way  is  a  vain  quest  that 
win  fall. 

Ancient  Babylonia  worshipped  at  least 
seven  hundred  deities.  Church  members 
sometimes  look  back  nostalgically  at  the 
medieval  world  as  the  great  age  of  fattti,  but 
we  have  Christian  giants  today  too.  and  a 
major  sin  of  America  Is  the  lack  of  recogni- 
tion we  give  to  the   Christian  statesmen. 

Third,  no  Christian  doctrine  of  God  is  pos- 
sible vrithout  Jesus,  because  Calvary  Is  fun- 
damental to  Christianity.  Those  theologians 
who  believe  that  "God  is  dead"  dramatize  a 
crisis  of  belief  for  that  group  who  have  never 
been  "bom  again."  Many  "modernist"  theo- 
logians and  writers  have  qualms  about  the 
quality  and  character  of  contemporary  belief. 
In  search  for  meaning  many  ot  these  leaders 
have    turned    to    psychiatry    or    drugs,    but 


neither  is  the  answer.  Only  Christ  is  tho 
answer. 

Fourth.  Christianity  recognizes  only  first- 
class  citizens.  The  Apartheid  regime  la 
South  Africa,  while  primarily  a  tragedy  for 
that  country's  nonwhlte  majority,  also  com- 
promises the  fundamental  principles  of 
Christianity.  Protection  of  the  physical 
safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  all  man- 
kind is  a  basic  and  primary  purpose  for 
which  society  was  established  and  which 
Christians  must  support.  It  Is  thus  a  viola- 
tion of  Christian  theology  to  have  second- 
class  citizens  In  any  section  of  the  world. 

Fifth,  though  Christians  have  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  "God  Is  dead"  thinking,  they 
will  grant  a  measure  of  freedom  of  distent. 
Christians  must,  however,  resist  the  attempts 
of  some  non-Christians  to  remove  Christlanty 
from  public  Institutions.  Those  who  seek 
to  remove  Bible  reading,  without  comment; 
general  prayers:  religious  services  at  gradua- 
tion time,  chaplains  from  government  bodies 
and  the  armed  services;  and  religious  carols 
at  Christmastime  are  out  of  step  with  tha 
teaching  of  our  Founding  Fathers  and  ar« 
p>arties  to  efforts  at  destroying  our  beloved 
Nation. 

THE    NECESSITT    Or    INTERNATIONAL    n>UCATION 

With  a  fundamental  foundation  in  Chris- 
tian theology,  all  mankind  must  be  given  tho 
benefits  of  quality  education.'  America's 
role  In  International  education  must  be  vast 
and  growing  to  guarantee  the  principle.  It 
is  essential  to  win  the  lost  to  Christ,  but  It 
Is  also  necessary  to  provide  the  educational 
opportunities  that  will  result  In  building  free 
and  Independent  countries  around  the  world 
that  accept  democracy  as  a  way  of  life;  be- 
cause of  reason,  and  that  these  peoples  foster 
healthy  economies. 

The  most  efficacious  way  of  helping  coxin- 
trles  that  are  currently  In  the  development 
process  Is  by  aiding  them  In  upgrading  their 
human  resources.  Education  Is  the  key 
which  opens  most  doors  in  this  state  of 
development.  As  more  of  their  people  be- 
come literate  and  skilled,  these  nations 
will  be  able  to  use  their  natviral  resources 
intelligently  and  efficiently,  thereby.  Improv- 
ing their  economic  well-being  and  gaining 
political  stability. 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  peace  Is  tha 
widening  of  the  gap  between  standards  of 
living  in  developed  and  In  the  less  developed 
countries.  The  peace  for  which  America  Is 
working  Is  much  more  than  the  absence  of 
war;  It  Is  a  creative  peace,  marshaling  re- 
sources to  fight  starvation  and  dlsefise,  ig- 
norance and  prejudice. 

Several  years  ago  Wendell  L.  Wlllkie  talked 
and  wrote  of  "One  World,"  and  a  few  years 
later  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  spoke  of  "Two 
Worlds."  Just  recently,  VS.  Senator  J.  Wil- 
liam FuLBRicHT  spoke  of  some  of  the  same 
issues,  when  he  said:  "There  are  two  Ameri- 
cas. One  Is  the  America  of  Lincoln  and 
Adlal  Stevenson;  the  other  is  the  America  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  General  MacArthur. 
One  is  generous  and  humane,  the  other  nar- 
rowly egotistical;  one  la  modest  and  self- 
critical,  the  other  arrogant  and  self-righte- 
ous; one  Is  sensible,  the  other  romantic;  ona 
is  good  humored,  the  other  solemn;  one  is 
inquiring,  the  other  pontificating;  one  is 
moderate  and  restrained,  the  other  filled  with 
passionate  Intensity." 

As  we  enter  the  second  half  of  the  sixties. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Ideal  of  interna- 
tional education  can  come  closer  to  realiza- 
tion only  if  we  stretch  the  capacity  of  pro- 
fessional education  to  Its  outer  limits  In 
nearly  all  directions.  Applying  the  pressura 
of  a  probing  mind,  we  should  thus  formu- 
late a  quality  program  that  will  execute  tha 


■  Oeorge  S.  Reuter,  Jr.  and  Helen  H.  Reuter. 
"Democracy  and  Quality  Bducation"  (Bdu- 
cattonal  Research  Association  of  the  UB-A.: 
Cambridge,  Mass.,   1966). 
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desires  and  aspirations  of  President  John- 
son and  develop  guidelines  that  will  extend 
the  principles  of  higher  education  In  the 
area  of  International  education. 

The  presence  of  more  than  80.000  foreign 
students  on  our  campuses  is  only  one  Indica- 
tion of  the  readiness  of  American  higher  ed- 
ucation to  devote  its  resources  to  Interna- 
tional education.  Mco-e  than  20,000  of  these 
students  receive  financial  support  from  the 
colleges  and  universities  they  attend.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  students  are  the  beneficiaries 
ot  special  programs  and  services  which  are 
provided  at  considerable  cost  to  our  academic 
Institutions. 

Our  Government  must  rely  heavily  on 
American  colleges  and  universities  In  estab- 
lishing programs  for  emerging  nations  of 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  These  fac- 
ulty members  must  carry  the  burden  of 
setting  up  appropriate  educational  systems 
in  the  developing  nations.  In  advising  min- 
istries of  education.  In  conducing  research 
and  evaluating  studies,  in  interesting  the 
host  countries'  teachers  In  the  most  effective 
methods  of  teaching  their  people. 

TH«  riNAL  THOUGHT 

It  is  obvious  that  the  American  commit- 
ment to  education  now  embraces  under- 
graduate-level training  for  the  maximum 
ntm:iber  of  our  citizens.  We  appear  to  have 
determined  as  a  people  that  a  college  educa- 
tion la  nearly.  If  not  quite.  Indispensable  to 
mankind's  work  and  citizenship  alike.  For 
the  great  majority  of  our  educated  citizens, 
therefore,  the  prime  opportunity  for  pro- 
HMtlng  literacy  in  other  cultxires  and  societies 
will  be  during  the  undergraduate  years. 

The  several  parts  of  Preeldent  Johnson's 
program  for  International  education,  and. 
especially,  the  International  Education  Act  of 
1900,  give  great  promise  of  changing  the  cur- 
rent state  of  affairs.  The  keynote  of  this 
change  was  sounded  In  the  President's  Smith- 
■onian  address  in  his  declaration  that 
"lecunlng  respects  no  geographic  boundaries" 
The  new  approach  to  the  new  role  for  edu- 
cation was  set  forth  unequivocally  in  his 
message  to  the  Congress  on  international 
education.  The  principle  cannot  be  stated 
more  simply  or  forcefully  than  in  one  passage 
of  that  message:  "EducaUon  lies  in  the  heart 
of  every  nation's  hopes  and  purposes.  It 
must  be  at  the  heart  of  international 
relations." 


Jadfe  Thomas  F.  Meaney  Retired 
After  24  Years 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CORNEUUS  E.  GALLAGHER 

or    Nrw    JERSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1.  1966.  the  Honorable  Thomas  F. 
Meaney,  senior  U.S.  district  court  Judge 
for  the  district  of  New  Jersey,  retired 
from  active  Federal  service  after  over 
24  years  of  distinguished  service  on  the 
Federal  bench. 

I  would  like  to  relate  the  highlight*  of 
his  outstanding  legal  career  which  spans 
over  50  years. 

Judge  Meaney,  who  was  born  in  Jersey 
City.  N.J.,  on  September  6,  1888.  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  New  Jersey  bar  In  1911  and 
then  became  a  counselor  at  law  In  1914. 
He  received  an  AS.  degree  from  St. 
Peters  College  in  1908.  a  master's  degree 


from  St.  Peter's  in  1909,  and  an  LL.B. 
degree  from  Fordham  Law  School  in 
1911. 

Judge  Meaney  served  as  first  lieuten- 
ant of  Infantry  with  the  51st  Pioneer 
Infantry,  1st  Division  in  France  in  World 
WarL 

Judge  Meaney's  road  to  Federal  serv- 
ice began  with  his  legal  apprenticeship 
In  the  firm  of  Tumulty  &  Cutley  in  Jersey 
City.  He  also  served  as  secretary  to 
Mayor  H.  Otto  Wittpenn  of  Jersey  City. 

Following  4  years  of  private  practice, 
Judge  Meaney  began  his  Judicial  career 
in  1923  in  the  Hudson  County  Juvenile 
Court,  having  been  offered  an  appoint- 
ment by  Gov.  George  S.  Silzer.  He  was 
reappointed  in  1928  and  1932. 

Judge  Meaney  s  work  among  Juvenile 
offenders  attracted  wide  attention,  and 
he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  first  International  Con- 
ference of  Juvenile  Judges  in  Belgium. 

In  1934,  Judge  Meaney  was  elevated  to 
the  Hudson  County  common  pleas  court 
by  Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore.  He  remained 
there  until  1939,  when  he  became  counsel 
for  the  State  t>anklng  arvd  Insurance 
commission.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  in  1942  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  Februai-y  1961,  Judge  Meaney  was 
given  a  testimonial  dinner  by  the  Hud- 
son County  Bar  Association  in  observ- 
ance of  his  50th  year  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  bar. 

Judge  Meaney  has  always  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  bench.  Court  statistics 
disclose  he  has  been  at  the  top  or  near  the 
top  in  disposing  of  cases,  and  in  having 
an  excellent  record  of  being  upheld  by 
appellate  courts  on  cases  taken  from  his 
court.  Fortunately,  the  judge  will  con- 
tinue to  preside  in  special  civil  trials 
assigned  to  him  and  he  promises  to  con- 
tinue his  association  with  members  of 
the  bar. 

All  of  the  foregoing  accomplishments 
have  recently  led  to  a  sincere  tribute  from 
the  trustees  of  the  Elssex  County  Bar  As- 
sociation, which  Is  proud  to  numtwr 
Judge  Meaney  among  its  nearly  2,000 
members. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  the 
resolution  in  the  Record: 
Essex  Countt  Bab  Association  Resolutiok 
Adopted  at  Tbustms'  Meetinc,  Afrii.   12 
1966 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Thomas  P.  Meaney 
has,  since  1942.  faithfully  and  efflclently 
served  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  Judge  of  the  US.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey;  and 

Whereas  Judge  Meaney.  particularly  In  his 
role  as  senior  Judge,  has  been  called  on  dally 
for  the  exercise  of  wisdom,  patience,  firmness, 
restraint,  humor,  compassion,  discretion,  and 
all  the  other  attributes  which  make  for  the 
complete  J\irlst:  and 

Whereas  effecUve  May  1,  1966,  Judge 
Meaney  will  retire  from  active  Federal  serv- 
ice: and 

Whereas  the  trustees  of  the  Essex  County 
Bar  Association  wish  to  memorallze  their 
feelings  and  sentiment  concerning  Judge 
Meaney  as  Jurist,  colleague,  and  friend :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved : 

1.  That  the  trustees  on  behalf  of  the  Es- 
sex County  Bar  Association  express  to  the 
Honorable  Thomas  F.  Meaney  their  thanks. 
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appreciation,  respect  and  affection  for  his 
long,  faithful  and  extremely  efficient  service 
as  a  Federal  Judge. 

2.  That  the  trustees  of  the  Essex  County 
Bar  Association  extend  to  the  Honorable 
Thomas  P.  Meaney  sincere  wishes  for  good 
health,  well-being,  and  contentment. 

3.  That  the  secretary  of  thU  association 
be  Instructed  to  forward  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Chief  District  Coxirt  Judge  Thomas  M.  Mad- 
den, and  Chief  Judge  Austin  L.  Staley  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit. 

For  the  Trustees. 

Jakes  R.  Lacet, 

Trustee. 
Esnbst  P.  Keer,  Jr.. 

President. 


Signs  of  Hope  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OP    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ord of  the  Johnson  administration  Is 
dealing  with  the  military  and  political 
situr  tion  In  South  Vietnam  is  a  good  one 
and  the  indications  of  a  more  widespread 
desire  for  political  stability  can  only  lead 
us  to  believe  that  our  course  was  and  is 
the  correct  one. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  the  comments  of  Robert  G. 
Spivack  on  this  matter  as  they  appeared 
in  his  column  In  the  April  21,  1966.  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Journal  American. 
The  article  follows: 

Signs  or  Hope  in  Vietnam 
(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 
Washington. — In  Vietnam  about  the  only 
thing   certain   Is   that   the   unpredictable   Is 
sure  to  happen. 

It  takes  pretty  steady  nerves  to  cope  with 
these  highly  Individualistic  people  and  their 
undisciplined  leaders.  But  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  demonstrated  calm  and 
good  Judgment  under  almost  every  conceiv- 
able circumstance. 

Prom  the  time  that  U.  Alexis  Johnson. 
Ambassador  Lodge's  deputy,  did  not  panic 
when  the  U.S.  E:mbassy  was  bombed,  right 
up  to  the  latest  political  episode,  our  men  in 
Saigon — Lodge,  Westmoreland,  Lonsdale — 
have  all  kept  their  heads. 

Jast  because  events  are  unpredictable  does 
not  always  mean  disaster.  For  example, 
there  are  aspects  of  the  recent  Buddhist  up- 
roar which  are  more  hopeful  than  at  first 
appeared,  even  assuming  that  there  was  a 
degree  of  Communist  Influence. 

To  begin  with,  the  prospects  of  holding 
a  free  election  next  summer  are  fairly  good. 
I  think  It  is  regrettable  that  we  have  not 
made  this  also  an  objective  for  the  North 
Vietnamese.  But  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
can  carry  the  election  off.  it  may  make  the 
North  Vietnamese  wonder  why  Hanoi's  lead- 
ers do  not  test  their  own  popularity. 

The  second  development  Is  that  the  Bud- 
dhists and  the  Catholics  seem  to  have  es- 
tablished communications.  This  could  prove 
more  Important  than  negotiations  with  the 
Vletcong.  because  reUglous  hostilities  are 
often  more  rigid  than  political  differences. 

Third,  the  Idea  of  civilian  government  Is 
on  the  ascendancy,  although  where  the  free 
Vietnamese  will  find  a  strong,  decisive  lead- 
er remains  to  be  seen.     Perhaps  out  of  the 
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elActlon  procedure  someone  will  come  forth. 
ThU  is  the  big  question  mark  because  the 
Vietnamese  "elite"  are  so  much  like  the 
French  they  are  likely  to  whittle  away  at 
anyone  who  gets  out  front,  or  shows  much 
promise  of  leadership. 

That's  the  reason,  of  coxu^e.  tliat  there 
is  a  military  government  In  South  Vietnam 
right  now. 

In  forcing  free  elections,  the  Buddhist 
priests  may,  inadvertently,  also  have  pro- 
vided a  way  for  the  war  to  end.  For  the 
foreseeable  future  there  will  be  two  Vlet- 
nams,  as  there  are  two  Germanys  and  two 
Chinas.  But  a  freely  elected  government  In 
Saigon  may  be  able  to  talk  to  Hanoi  and  the 
Communists  may  not  think  they  would  be 
"losing  face,"  as  they  seem  to  feel  about  the 
prospect  of  sitting  down  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  imjjortant  point  to  bear  in  mind  Is 
that  by  our  military  action  we  have  helped 
equalize  the  situation.  Two  years  ago  the 
Communists  were  on  the  verge  of  military 
victory.  Now  that  eventuality  is  quite  dim, 
if  not  Impossible. 

If  through  free  elections  a  relatively  sta- 
ble, progressive  government  emerges,  our 
military  mission  could  be  entering  a  phase 
somewhat  like  that  in  South  Korea.  We 
would  be  there,  if  needed,  but  not  actively 
engaged. 


Big  Government  Grows  Bigger:  Why  Not 
Federal  Economy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concern  of  the  taxpayers  In  my  district  in 
California  is  reflected  in  the  editorials 
of  the  Burbank  Daily  Review  of  April  26, 
and  28,  1966.  The  President's  recent  re- 
quest to  houswives  to  cut  their  kitchen 
budgets  becomes  ridiculous  when  com- 
pared with  the  "fats  and  sweets"  which 
adorn  the  Federal  budget.  Let  the 
President  cut  the  "high  calorie"  budget 
before  he  tells  American  families  to  buy 
cheap  foods.  Businessmen  have  felt  the 
pinch  of  inflation;  industrial  workers 
find  that  their  paychecks  do  not  go  as 
far;  retired  people  and  i>ensioners  are 
being  made  into  the  "new  poor"  class  by 
rising  prices;  building  contractors  are 
suffering  the  costs  of  a  slump  In  con- 
struction caused  by  inflation ;  servicemen, 
already  making  a  sacrifice  for  this  coun 
try,  are  being  undercut  in  essential  hous 
Ing  for  their  families.  And  still  the  costs 
of  big  goverrunent  go  up,  up,  up.  Is 
this  the  Great  Society? 

I  commend  these  two  editorials  to  your 
attention: 

The   Taxpayers   Pat:    Bto   Govebnment 
Grows  Bigger 

Most  citizens  are  probably  aware  that  gov- 
ernments are  not  a  source  of  wealth. 

Every  penny  a  government  spends  has  to 
come  from  the  producing  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— the  people  in  private  enterprise  who 
pay  the  taxes. 

In  spite  of  this,  many  persons  tend  to  look 
at  Federal  or  State  subsidies  as  a  bonanza 
from  some  faraway  place  and  avidly  seek 
government  participation  in  various  projects 
that  could  better  be  accomplished  at  the 
local  level. 


The  result  has  been  a  phenomenal  growth 
In  Government  spending  and  disproportion- 
ate additions  to  Government  payrolls.  The 
catch  is  that  the  persons  on  the  Govern- 
ment payrolls  really  are  not  a  source  of 
wealth  either.  Their  sustenance  depends  on 
Income  from  the  private  sectors. 

If  the  trend  continues,  there  is  every  like- 
lihood that  the  point  of  no  return  will  be 
reached — the  level  when  the  private  pro- 
ducing citizens  can  no  longer  support  the 
costs  of  Government. 

The  total  public  employment  has  reached 
a  payroll  of  about  10  million  persons  today. 
It  is  increasing  much  faster  than  the  pay- 
roll In  private  Industry. 

In  1950  there  were  39  million  workers  in 
nonagrlcultiu-al  Jobs  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port 6  million  public  employees.  In  other 
words.  10  persons  on  the  public  payroll 
spread   their  costs  over  65  private  workers. 

In  1960  there  were  45.8  million  persons  on 
private  payrolls  and  8.5  million  people  work- 
ing for  governments.  It  meant  the  propor- 
tion had  gone  down  to  54  industrial  workers 
for  each  10  persons  in  government. 

In  1964,  the  trend  continued.  There  were 
49.9  million  private  employees  and  9.9  mU- 
llon  public  employees  for  a  ratio  of  60  tax- 
producing  persons  to  10  tax-consuming  per- 
sons. 

The  figures  are  not  in  for  1965-66  fiscal 
year,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  additions  to 
Government  payrolls  will  show  a  large  in- 
crease again  because  of  the  so-called  Great 
Society  programs. 

Additionally,  the  broad  expansion  of  the 
Federal  social  programs  assures  that  the 
growth  will  continue  in  the  years  ahead, 
adding  to  Government  payrolls  through  the 
creation  of  new  agencies  and  satellite  bu- 
reaucracies. 

Not  all  of  the  blame  can  be  laid  on  the 
Federal  Government.  State  and  local  pay- 
rolls are  among  those  growing  most  rapidly. 

It  Is  a  genuine  cause  for  concern.  Unless 
each  person  constantly  insists  on  government 
efficiency  and  only  the  minimum  of  services 
necessary,  the  trend  and  taxes  will  rise  con- 
stantly. 

Money   Pinch  Hits  thi;  Public:   Why  Not 
Federal  Economy? 

T^e  seeming  determination  of  Congress  to 
make  substantial  cuts  In  the  President's  re- 
quest for  93.4  bUllon  In  foreign  aid  next  year 
is  encouraging. 

It  also  makes  sense  In  our  Nation  which  Is 
constantly  harassed  In  recent  years  with 
problems  of  budget  deficits,  loss  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  other  nations,  inflation,  and  a  war  In 
Vietnam. 

Presidential  cognizance  of  the  domestic 
problem  has  come  through  tax  reforms  that 
will  bring  the  Federal  Government  $6  billion 
more  In  revenue  in  the  year  ahead. 

Businessmen  were  touched  by  the  problem 
when  they  were  forced  to  curb  spending  for 
plant  expansion  abroad  and  decrease  or 
eliminate  Justified  price  increases  at  home. 

Families  have  been  affected  by  the  problem 
through  the  continuing  Inflation.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  housewives  to  put  on  their 
glasses,  take  a  pencil  in  hand  and  shop  care- 
fully to  buy  only  the  cheapest  gp-ocerles. 

Contractors  have  felt  the  squeeze  through 
an  announcement  that  up  to  $1  billion  in 
construction  programs  wUl  be  held  In  abey- 
ance untU  the  domestic  financial  problems 
mitigate. 

U.S.  servicemen,  already  making  sacrifices 
for  their  country,  also  have  felt  the  domestic 
cutbacks  when  the  Defense  Department  post- 
poned construction  of  essential  housing. 

On  the  broad  canvas  the  Federal  emphaslB 
to  strike  at  financial  problems  has  touched 
every  single  person  In  the  United  States  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

It  makes  sense,  then,  to  cut  back  alw>  on 
the  programs  abroad  that  the  VS.  taxpayer 


Is  subsidizing.  Since  1946  that  subsidy  has 
totaled  more  than  $100  billion. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  sub- 
stantial cuts — up  to  the  (1  billion  proposed 
by  Republicans — can  be  made  without  hurt- 
ing the  U.S.  self-interest. 

In  the  last  20  years  the  United  States  has 
spent  millions  on  worthless  foreign  public 
works  programs  and  spent  even  more  on  na- 
tions that  are  hostile  to  America  and  always 
will  be.  Equally  questionable  is  the  proposal 
to  spend  more  than  8350  million  In  the  next 
year  to  export  so-called  Great  Society  educa- 
tion and  health  programs  abroad. 

The  broad  purpose  of  foreign  aid.  which  is 
to  help  friendly  or  neutral  nations  approach 
self-sufficiency,  is  sound.  That  purpose, 
however,  is  defeated  when  the  aid  is 
squandered  on  enemies,  wasted,  or  if  it 
creates  a  new  dependency  on  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  time  for  the  administration  to  put  on 
its  spectacles,  sharpen  its  pencil  and  like  the 
housewife,  start  trimming.  Hopefully,  the 
stiffening  resistance  by  Congress  to  foreign 
aid  will  force  this  action. 


Motor  Vehicle  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or.  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Adolph  Fram, 
president  of  the  Peoples  Cab  Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, has  made  an  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  testimony  now  being  taken  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  on  motor  velilcle  safe- 
ty. I  think  that  Mr.  Pram's  experiences 
in  this  area  will  be  of  inteerst  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
his  testimony  at  this  point  In  the  Recoro. 
Statement    BEroRE   the    Hoosx    iNTERSTA'rx 

AND  Foreign  Comicercr  Committ^  May  5, 

1966 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  House.  I  am 
Adolph  Fram,  president  of  the  Peoples  Cab 
Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  am  also  owner  of 
the  company. 

I  appear  before  you  not  to  criticize  for  the 
sake  of  criticizing.  We  believe  that  our  quaU^ 
ficatlons  to  testify  have  foundation  and  ar» 
historic  in  the  area.  We  have  had  an  experi- 
ence with  motor  vehicles  and  operations  of 
17  years  of  "severe-use"  fleet  service  which 
no  doubt  would  require  many  decades  of 
"testing"  by  any  institution  not  related  to 
such  "severe-use"  fleet  exposure. 

We  have  urged  for  many  years  the  need  to 
create  a  National  Traffic  Safety  Agency  within 
the  framework  of  a  Cabinet-level  Office  of 
Transportation. 

The  function  of  this  agency  shall  be  the 
culling,  evaluating,  and  disseminating  of  in- 
formation to  the  public  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  eliminate  a  percent- 
age of  them  entirely,  hence  saving  life,  limb, 
and  fortune. 

The  needless,  mysterious,  murderous, 
atrocities  must  end.  It  is  incumbent  upon 
MB  to  initiate  the  most  Important  Issue  to 
face  the  American  people  and  its  Congress 
In  modem  history.  President  Johnson,  last 
week,  revealed  that  more  American  service- 
men are  killed  by  motor  vehicles  In  the 
United  States  than  have  been  killed  In 
Vietnam.  ^ 

We  must  not  leave  to  others  or  to  our  chil- 
dren the  responsibility  of  performing  this 
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task.  Statistics  point  to  a  30  million  motor- 
ist Involvement  in  this  year.  Tou  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  killed  and  maimed 
each  year.  These  figure*  are  publicized  and 
known  by  all. 

With  the  ever-Increasing  percentages  ris- 
ing, at  least  one  out  or  every  three  motorists 
will  be  Involved  in  an  auto  accident  this 
year.  It  is  unfair  to  the  public  and  our  heirs 
to  impose  upon  them  the  legacy  of  this  grow- 
ing, terrifying  prospect. 

We  have  witnessed  countless  accidents  and 
have  Investigated  thousands.  It  Is  true,  un- 
deniably, that  auto  and  ttre  design  and  con- 
struction are  woefully  lacking. 

In  1959  we  purchased  a  fleet  of  104  new 
vehicles.  Within  a  short  period  of  time  these 
autos  fell  apart,  literally  disintegrated. 

Seventy-nine  rear  axles  sheared  off. 
Wheels  rolled  down  the  street.  The  vehicles 
collapsed.  The  drivers,  passengers,  and  the 
public  were  Jeopardized. 

Motor  mounts  shattered  and  the  motor 
(engine)  dropped  onto  the  frame.  This 
pulled  the  entire  driveline  out  of  shape.  The 
auto  would  grind  to  a  halt.  Five  hundred 
and  fifty  such  motor  mounts  shattered  or 
cracked. 

Headllners  (inner  lining  of  the  roof)  col- 
lapsed. Seat  springs  collapsed.  Engines  lit- 
erally exploded.  The  metal  was  poor  and 
thin.  They  could  not  be  rebuilt  and  retained 
in  seinice.  Metal  specifications  did  not  meet 
the  m^ufacturer's  own  requirement.  This 
auto  matiufacturer  recently  expired,  but  the 
damage  Inflicted  Uvea  on. 

Is  there  a  problem  In  auto  design?  Is 
there  a  problem  In  manufacture?  The  an- 
swer is  unequivocally  "Tes." 

There  have  been  charges  at  these  hearings 
that  the  roads  and  drivers  are  chiefly  respon- 
sible. A  "heavyweight"  witness  sUted  that 
"75  percent  of  motorist's  Injuries  were  caused 
by  car  design."  These  percentages  will  dls- 
•Ipate  when  true  causation  Is  learned. 

Design  and  manufacture  are  not  the  only 
problems.  The  spotlight  here  in  Washington 
has  been  focused  on  the  auto  and  tire  people 
and  the  area  of  controversy  has  been  so  con- 
fined that  the  greatest  danger  to  our  na- 
tional Interest  In  these  Investigations  has 
been  completely  overlooked. 

We  are  talking  about  the  small  contact 
arc*  which  exists  between  the  tires  and  the 
roadway.  This  "footpad"  is  Just  about  the 
•Ise  of  your  two  hands. 

All  of  the  designing,  engineering,  and 
manufacturing  brains  and  skill  of  this  Na- 
tion can  add  to  naught  If  this  area  Is  ignored. 
Army  tank  construction,  seat  belts,  har- 
QSMM.  padded  dashes,  rollover  bars,  collapsi- 
ble steering  columns,  recessed  Instruments, 
disc  brakes,  and  any  other  additive  will  not 
remove  the  danger  which  kills  and  malms  to- 
day, nor  will  It  do  so  tomorrow,  if  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  public  Ignore  or  are  un- 
aware of  these  two  tire-road  contact  danger 
areas. 

Contact  danger  area  No.  1  Is  hydroplaning. 

The  mysterious,  phenomenon  of  the  front 
wheels  of  any  auto  raising  off  the  roadway 
beginning  at  approximately  37  miles  per 
hour,  when  that  roadway  U  rain  soaked  or 
snow  slushy,  summer  or  winter.  North  or 
South.  As  the  speed  Increases  the  front 
wheeU  leave  the  roadway  enUrely — now  the 
auto  is  hydroplaning.  Jxist  like  a  watertanker. 

Do  the  public,  auto,  and  tire  people  know 
this?  Do  they  know  that  when  brakes  are 
applied  that  the  back  wheels  dig  Into  the 
roadway  and  that  the  auto  must  reduce  Its 
■peed  from  the  state  of  hydroplaning  sus- 
pension and  sink  back  to  the  roadway  before 
steering  or  braking  capabilities  are  effected? 

Can  you  Imagine  the  helpless  floundering 
Of  the  auto,  and  can  you  coin-toes  or  guess 
in  which  dlrecuon  the  vehicle  will  head? 
Win  it  crash  Into  the  medial  strip  (if  there 
Is  one)  oncoming  traffic,  a  bridge  abutment, 
adjoining  lane  of  traffic?  Will  the  auto 
■tralghten  out  and  wUl  the  driver  and  his 


passengers  breathe  with  relief  "that  was 
close?"  How  much  longer  should  the  public 
remain  In  a  stupor  and  complete  ignorance  of 
this  terrifying  situation? 

Our  "severe-use"  fleet  experience  uncovered 
this  monstrous  mystery  about  12  years  ago 
on  a  rain-soaked  Bigelow  Boulevard  in  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  aircraft  Industry  and  the  Armed  Forces 
were  plagued  with  this  problem.  They  be- 
lieved they  "skidded  on  wet  runways"  when 
actually  the  aircraft  was  hydroplaning.  The 
seriousness  was  apparent. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA)  tackled  the  problem. 
Their  experiences  and  tests  were  astounding. 
They  discovered  that  aircraft.  Including  the 
giants,  were  suspended  on  a  tough  film  of 
water  and  this  enormous  weight  was  actually 
hydroplaning  in  landing  on  wet  runways. 

Waltef  B.  Home  and  Upshar  T.  Joyner, 
aeronautical  research  scientists,  of  NASA. 
Langley  Research  Center,  delivered  a  paper 
to  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  (SAE 
970C)  on  "Pneumatic  Tire  Hydroplaning  and 
Some  Effects  on  Vehicle  Performance." 

A  copy  is  available  here  for  you  perusal 
and  study. 

Hydroplaning  Is  real.  It  Is  not  theory  or 
speculation.  Colncldentally,  while  this  paper 
was  being  presented  In  Detroit,  we  were  testi- 
fying before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
here  in  Washington  on  the  matter  of  tires  on 
the  some  day,  January  15.  1965,  and  a  main 
portion  of  our  presentation  was  relative  to 
the  same  and  Identical — tire  hydroplaning. 

We  were  not  acquainted  with  these  aclen- 
tlsts  at  NASA.  Last  month.  April  6,  1966.  we 
corresponded.  Upshar  Joyner  heard  our 
story  and  related  it  to  his  own  experiences. 
He  seemed  impressed.  He  said  he  would  come 
see  us. 

Wednesday.  April  20.  Upshar  Joyner  visited 
us  at  our  Peoples  Cab  terminal  in  Pittsburgh. 
It  was  a  memorable  day  for  us.  Our  "w-ay 
out"  themes  and  experiences  were  confirmed. 

We  wish  that  the  American  public  could 
have  listened  In  on  this  heart -rendering 
analysis.  An  unknown,  hideous  monster 
responsible  for  unrecorded,  Incalculable 
tragedy  was  laid  bare. 

We  discussed  danger  area  No.  2 : 

The  spacing  between  the  ribs  or  treads  of 
tires  are  known  as  gutters  or  channels  and 
wash  away  the  water  from  the  roadway  sur- 
face. This  "drying  process"  is  required  and 
absolutely  necessary  to  permit  an  auto  to 
stop  in  a  straight  line  with  the  vehicle  under 
full  driver  control. 

If  there  Is  a  variance  of  tread  depth  In 
each  of  the  four  tires  the  washing  away  of 
water  and  the  "drying"  are  not  equivalent 
nor  simultaneous,  hence  the  auto  will 
"pivot"  around  the  tires  with  the  most  effec- 
tive  drying   capability. 

There  are  no  statistics  to  indicate  the 
havoc  results  here. 

How  many  Americans  know  this? 

Here  Is  another  case  of  mass  poisoning: 

So-called  safety  experts  have  discovered 
that  heat  generated  by  tires  on  dry  road- 
way at  high  speeds  is  injurious  to  the  tires 
and  many  things  happen.  Hence,  If  It  is 
raining,  or  the  roadway  is  wet  the  rubber  tire 
remains  relatively  cool,  therefore.  It  Is  rea- 
son that  the  motorist  can  really  spteed 
down  the  pike.  This  poisonous  theory  sows 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The  rub- 
ber tire  remains  cooler,  but  it  Is  not  on  terra 
flrma.  It  Is  hydroplaning. 

The  motoring  public  must  halt.  Stop. 
This  Information  must  be  made  available 
without  delay.  We  are  a  party  to  uncon- 
scionable tragedy  If  we  do  not  act  now. 

Congressman  Jauks  A.  Mackat.  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  House  on  February  3,  1966,  hit 
the  nail  squarely  on  the  head.  He  spoke 
of  "causation  of  accldenu."  Everyone 
knows  the  results  of  accldenu.  But  how  ar* 
they  caused? 


NASA,  in  the  SAE  paper,  talks  of  "the  vis- 
cous fluid  separating  the  tire  tread  from  the 
roadway."  If  this  fluid  (water,  etc.)  Isn't 
properly  dispersed,  accidents  are  caused. 
(Water  acts  as  lubricant,  the  same  as  oil 
placed  on  metal  parts  to  prevent  the  parts 
from  rubbing  against  each  other. ) 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  prime  example  of  two 
Institutions  in  different  leagues,  possibly 
unknown  to  each  other,  but  who  can  set 
forth  clarity  and  understanding  in  an  area 
so  vital  to  each  other  and  to  the  Nation. 

Another  Important  American  Institution 
remains  "stepchild."  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  in  certain  auto  negligence  cases  that  the 
cause  of  Justice  is  seriously  Impaired  when 
these  two  danger  areas  remain  mysterious 
and  unknown. 

We  believe  we  have  made  the  point.  Auto 
design  is  a  problem,  but  not  the  true  causa- 
tion of  the  overwhelming  toll  of  highway  ac- 
cidents. 

We  have  stumbled  upon  and  uncovered  a 
menace.  We  have  also  developed  a  cure.  A 
program  of  Illustration  to  condition  the 
driver,  and  a  physical  application  to  tires, 
to  speed  the  puncture  of  the  viscous  fluid 
and  hold  the  vehicle  under  control,  used  by 
us  In  our  Pittsburgh  terminal,  have  reduced 
our  accident  frequency.  Truck  and  various 
fleets  also  sing  the  praises  of  this  program. 

We  strenuously  urge  the  creation  of  a 
National  Traffic  Safety  Agency.  It  will  cull, 
evaluate,  and  disseminate  such  vital  Infor- 
mation and  gain  the  experience  of  others, 
particularly  "severe  use"  fleet  operators. 

Our  Congress  Is  faced  with  an  unprece- 
dented Issue  and  it  must  reeolve  to  act 
without  delay  to  eliminate  and  reduce  to  the 
Irreducible  the  carnage  on  the  American 
road. 

We  know  it  will  be  done.  The  people  seek 
it.  We  pray  that  the  Congress  responds  af- 
firmatively and  without  delay. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers.  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment offlcer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (XSS.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150.  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congrsssional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  »1 60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 
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without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1522).    Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  refeiTed  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  14992.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  debt  service  construction  charges, 
and  Increased  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  when  irrigable  lands  are  taken  for 
nonagricultural  uses  under  Federal  programs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BUCHANAN: 
H.R.  14993.  A    bill    to    provide    that    the 
United   States  shall    make   no   payments   or 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  for  fur- 
nishing assistance  to  Communist  countries; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FARNSLEY: 
H.R.  14994.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  on  high- 
ways not  to  be  properly  lighted;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
H  R.  14995.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  real  prop- 
erty   (other  than   the  taxpayer's  residence) 
from  capital  gains  tax  treatment,  to  limit  the 
deduction  for  real  estate  taxes  paid  on  un- 
improved land,  and  to  eliminate  the  deduc- 
tions for  real  estate  taxes  and  depreciation 
on  multlfamlly  housing  which  Is  not  main- 
tained In  a  safe  and  sanitary  condition;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 
H.R.  14996.  A   bill   to   promote   and   foster 
the  development  of  a  modem  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernization  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for  other    purposes;    to   the   Conunittee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  KEOGH: 
HJl.  14997.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  enter 
Into   mutually   acceptable   agreements   with 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
for  Federal  collection  of  State  or  pKJSsesslon 
Income   taxes;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  14998.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals 
to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  40  percent  of  their  State  and  local  In- 
come taxes.  In  lieu  of  deducting  such  taxes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY : 
H.R.  14999.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  Income 
certain  reimbursed  moving  expenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.MOSHER: 
H.R.  15000.  A  bin  to  promote   and   foster 
the  development  of  a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine by  encouraging  the  orderly  replacement 
and  modernlzafion  of  merchant  vessels,  and 
for   other   ptUT^oees;    to   the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  OTTINGER: 
H.R.  15001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife   Coordination   Act   to  provide   ade- 
quate notice  and  opportunity  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  State  flsh  and  wild- 
life agencies  to  conduct  studies  on  the  effects 


of  projects  licensed  by  Federal  agencies  on 
flsh  and  wUdlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

ByMr.  REES: 

H.R.  15002.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  HI  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  to  increase  the 
funds  available  to  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  for  its  secondary  market 
operations;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  15003.  A  bill  to  assure  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  Federal  and  State  Jury  selection  and 
service,  to  facilitate  the  desegregation  of 
public  education  and  other  public  facilities, 
to  provide  judicial  relief  against  discrimina- 
tory housing  practices,  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  15004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Copyright 
Act  by  repealing  ^e  Jukebox  exemption,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina: 

H.R.  15005.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  inequities  in  the  ac- 
tive duty  promotion  opportunities  of  certain 
officers;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RONCALIO: 

H.R.  15006.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  so  as  to  permit  the 
payment  of  dependency  and  Indenuilty  to 
certain  married  children  of  deceased  veter- 
ans who  are  attending  educational  Institu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  15007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  grad- 
ual Increase  up  to  27  Yi  percent  In  the  deple- 
tion allowance  for  coal  and  uranium  pro- 
duced from  deposits  in  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SICKLES : 

H.R.  15008.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 10,  1949,  entitled  "An  act  to  assist 
States  in  collecting  sales  and  use  taxes  on 
cigarettes,"  so  as  to  control  all  types  of  Il- 
legal transportation  of  cigarettes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ULLMAN : 

H.R.  15009.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  enter 
Into  mutually  acceptable  agreements  with 
States  and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
for  Federal  collection  of  State  or  possession 
income  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  15010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  individuals 
to  claim  a  credit  against  Federal  Income  tax 
for  40  percent  of  their  State  and  local  Income 
taxes,  in  lieu  of  deducting  such  taxes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WY ATT: 

H.R.  15011.  A  bin  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond  Its  territorial 
seas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  YATES: 
H.R.  15012.  A  bin  to  incorporate  Recovery, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 
H.  Con.  Res.  646.  ConcTjrrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  in  the 
public    interest    the    administration    should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  In  Its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective    economic    discrimination    against 


American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  in  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  647.  Conc\irrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  the 
public  interest  the  administration  should 
( 1 )  cease  and  desist  In  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

ByMr.  GROSS: 
H.  Con.  Res.  648.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  In  the 
public  Interest  the  administration  should 
(1)  cease  and  desist  in  its  efforts  to  enforce 
selective  economic  discrimination  against 
American  farmers  and  ranchers  by  deliber- 
ately depressing  farm,  prices,  and  (2)  use  the 
various  legislative  authorities  at  Its  disposal 
to  Improve  and  enhance  farm  prices  In  order 
to  build  a  strong  and  viable  market  economy 
for  agriculture,  the  cornerstone  of  American 
and  free  world  prosperity:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  COLLIER: 
H Jl.  15013.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Maximo 
T.  Bleza,  Sr.,  and  Nella  V.  Bleza;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.HALPERN: 
H.R.  16014.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Henry 
P.    Leonhardy;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  LEGGETT: 
H.R.  15015.  A   bin   for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Crescensla  Vlrtudes  Escobldo;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI : 
H.R.  15016.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Desplna 
and  Christina  Hatzlsavvas;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

389.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
city  of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  relative  to  the  rights 
of  agricultural  workers  to  organize  for  col- 
lective bargaining  xmder  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

390.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  relative  to  the  30  years  of  service  In 
the  Congress  erf  Hon.  Micrah.  J.  Kirwaw.  of 
the  19th  IXstrict,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 
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Villace  of  Newtown,  Ohio,  Hu  New  Gvic 
Le«(we 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.<;iLLIGAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1966 
Mr.  GILLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  several  years  there  seems  to  be 
a  new  awakening  among  the  citizens  of 
my  district  to  the  possibilities  for  new 
civic  enterprises.  Citizen  groups  are  be- 
coming more  aware  of  the  problems  of 
their  areas  and  are  working  to  solve 
them. 

In  the  village  of  Newtown,  Ohio,  lo- 
cated In  the  eastern  portion  of  Hamilton 
County,  one  such  new  civic  enterprise  Is 
being  undertaken.  On  April  25.  1966. 
Mayor  John  Rabe  called  together  a  non- 
partisan group  of  leading  citizens  to  dis- 
cuss the  formation  of  a  Newtown  civic 
group.  He  indicated  to  them  that  New- 
town is  one  of  the  few  viUages  In  Ohio 
which  does  not  have  a  single  strong  civic 
organization  pushing  for  the  good  of  the 
Tillage. 

Mayor  Rabe  noted  that  projected  stud- 
ies of  population  for  the  area  in  and 
around  Newtown  show  that  In  1990  there 
will  be  over  830.000  people  living  in  an 
area  where  430.000  now  live.  He  said 
that  the  village  is  In  the  very  heart  of 
the  Little  Miami  Conservancy  EHstrlct 
watershed  which  contains  large  tracts  of 
land  for  industrialization  and  residential 
development. 

Because  much  of  this  land  Is  flooded 
often,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made 
studies  and  recommended  action  to  con- 
tain the  flow  of  the  Little  Miami  River. 
When  this  Is  done,  the  currently  empty 
farmlands  will  fill  rapidly,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  that  tills  growth  be  directed  In 
such  a  way  that  maximum  benefit  can  be 
obtained,  and  that  the  current  popula- 
tion of  Newtown  not  be  pushed  aside  and 
ignored. 

Mayor  Rabe  said  that  Industry  In  the 
Newtown  area  could  stabilize  the  tax 
rate,  give  many  in  the  area  employment 
closer  to  home,  and  Increase  the  tax 
duplicate  to  provide  better  government 
services. 

At  the  meeting,  the  mayor  urged  that 
leadership  of  this  new  group  be  taken  by 
interested  persons  in  the  community,  so 
that  the  latent  vitality  he  knew  existed 
In  the  village  could  emerge  Immediately 
a  steering  committee  was  formed,  which 
contained  over  a  dozen  interested  persons 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  Is  probable  that 
the  group  will  activate  the  old  Greater 
Newtown  Civic  League,  Inc.,  as  the  means 
for  organization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Newtown  is  the  fourth 

oldest  commtmity  in  Otiio,  and  next  year 

•    will    celebrate    its    175th    anniversary. 
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Appendix 

Originally  one  of  the  outstations  ringing 
the  core  city  of  Losantivllle,  now  Cincin- 
nati, during  pioneer  days,  Newtown  has 
a  distinguished  iilstory.  I  suggest  that 
the  communty  Is  haviig  a  rebirth  of  a 
sense  of  accomplishment.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  although  the  present 
Congress  by  Its  action  has  aided  commu- 
nities like  Newtown  to  solve  Its  problems 
using  tools  that  the  National  Govern- 
ment alone  can  provide,  it  Is  not  the  Na- 
tional Government  which  has  caused  the 
impetus  to  organization. 

In  Newtown,  as  in  every  other  cwn- 
munlty  which  Is  experiencing  similar 
problems.  It  is  the  local  citizens  and  the 
locally  elected  ofiEicials  upon  whom  the 
opportunity  and  responsibility  rest. 
They  alone  provide  the  spirit.  They 
alone  can  organize.  Tliey  aJone  provide 
the  initiative  for  self-help.  We  at  the 
national  level  can  help,  and  will. 


Area  Transit 


But  the  question  Is:  Would  those  links  in 
being  and  planned  give  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington the  kind  of  Interlocking  rapid  transit 
•ervlce  required  if  the  two  metropolitan 
areas  are  really  Joined?  Senator  Brewster 
does  not  think  so  and  the  facts  suggest  that 
be  is  right. 


American  Legion  National  Commander's 
Joamalistic  Achieyement  Award  Made 
to  Eugene  C.  Pulliam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLTON  R.  SICKLES 

or    MARTUklfS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  11. 1966 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
great  eastern  seaboard  megalopolis 
spreads  the  crisis  in  transportation  with- 
in and  between  the  cities  that  will  be  the 
component  parts  of  the  supercity  becomes 
increasingly  acute.  My  colleague  in  the 
other  body,  Daniel  Brewster,  has  been 
concerned  especially  about  transporta- 
tion links  between  Wasiiington  and  Bal- 
timore. 

I  conunend  to  your  attention  an  edi- 
torial in  this  regard  which  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  on  Thursday,  May  5, 
1966: 

Area  TRANsn 

A  start  has  been  made  on  Washington's 
plan  for  a  M31  million  rail  and  bvis  rapid 
transit  system.  A  $292  million  rail  and  bus 
rapid  transit  system  proposed  for  Baltimore 
Is  under  discussion.  Now  Senator  Brewster 
has  called  for  a  rapid  transit  system  to  link 
the  two  metropolitan  systems. 

Baltimore  and  Washington  are  presently 
•ep&rated  and  each  Is  In  need  of  an  adequate 
mass  transit  service,  but  It  Is  generally  con- 
ceded, happily  or  otherwise,  that  the  two 
metropolitan  areas  will  soon  be  joined.  If 
such  Is  to  be  the  case  Senator  BaEwarrm's 
call  for  the  planning  of  a  Unking  rapid 
transit  system  Is  In  order. 

At  present  Baltimore  and  Washington  are 
linked  by  two  railroad  commuter  services. 
They  are  adequate  but  limited.  The  two 
areas  are  linked  by  the  Washington  Boule- 
vard, the  Baltimore-Washington  Expressway 
and  U.S.  29.  In  another  2  years  or  so  they 
will  be  linked  by  the  planned  expressway  or 
Interstate  1-05.  Purtbennore  Baltimore  and 
Washington  wUl  be  linked  by  the  high-speed 
raU  service  that  is  planned  between  Boston 
and  Washington. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5. 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam,  the  prominent  and  distin- 
guished publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  six  oth- 
er newspapers,  has  received  his  second 
major  journalistic  award  of  the  year. 
He  was  honored  as  a  "reporter,  editor, 
publisher,  with  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury of  dedication  to  the  finest  traditions 
of  American  journalism." 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  the  following 
stories  into  the  Congressional  Record 
in  tribute  to  a  truly  outstanding  news- 
paperman and  a  fine  American : 
[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  May  5, 

19661 
Legion.  Press  Help  Keep  United  States  Free, 

PUtLIAM  SATS 

"The  American  Legion  and  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  have  done  more  than  any 
other  organization  to  keep  America  free." 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam  declared  last  night. 

The  publisher  of  the  News  and  the  Star 
spoke  in  acceptance  of  the  national  com- 
mander's Journalistic  achievement  award  at 
the  annual  spring  dinner  for  the  national 
executive  committee  In  the  Indianapolis 
Athletic  Club.  Commander  L.  Eldon  James, 
Hampton.  Va.,  made  the  presentation. 

Expressing  bis  appreciation  of  the  honor 
paid  him.  Pulliam  asserted  that  "America  is 
great  only  because  America  is  free"  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  the  veterans'  organization 
and  the  press  would  keep  the  United  States 
"free  In  truth"  for  a  century  to  come. 

James  declared:  "Truth  Is  the  forum  of 
the  printed  word,  the  solid  foundation  of  our 
civilization."  Sf>eaklng  of  PulUom.  he  B.ild: 
"His  friend.  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  has 
said  of  this  man  that  be  has  enlarged  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  the  American 
people." 

It  was  Pulllam's  second  major  award  this 
year.  On  January  8  he  was  awarded  the 
John  Peter  Zenger  award  at  the  University 
of  Arlsona  for  his  devotion  to  press  freedom. 
James  last  night  hailed  him  as  a  champion  of 
"freedom  of  the  press  In  Its  fullest  meaning." 

Pollowlng  the  award,  Mrs.  Walter  H.  Glynn, 
of  Iowa,  national  president  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary,  described  a  trip  to  Vietnam 
last  month  to  present  a  check  for  $25,000 
from  the  Legion's  Vietnam  Relief  Fund  to 
Gen.  Wllllara  Westmoreland.  It  will  be  used 
by  military  civic  action  teams  to  benefit 
civilians  of  South  Vietnam. 
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Mrs.  Glynn  descrll)ed  the  U.S.  commander 
in  Vietnam  as  "a  great  man  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation  and  the  needs  of  hl» 
men." 

[Prom  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)   Star,  May  5, 

19«6I 
Pm-LIAM  Hailed  as  Newsman  by  Legion  Chief 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam   Is   a  "newspaperman's 
newspaperman,  steeped  in  the  traditions  and 
lore   of   his   profession,"   the   national   com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion  said  here  last 
'      night  at  ceremonies  honoring  the  publisher. 

PulUrm.  publisher  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star,  the  Indianapolis  News,  and  six  other 
newspapers,  was  presented  the  Legion  Na- 
tional Commander's  Journalistic  Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The  commander,  L.  Eldon  James,  of  Hamp- 
ton. Va.,  pointed  out  that  Pulllam's  friend. 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  "has  said  of 
this  gentleman  that  by  his  'courage  and  con- 
viction' he  'has  enlarged  the  freedom  of  the 
American  people." '.' 

Pulliam,  selected  for  the  honor  by  a  na- 
tional panel  of  editors  and  publishers,  said 
in  accepting  the  award,  "This  is  one  I  appre- 
ciate really  deep  in  my  heart  for  one  reason — 
the  American  Legion  and  the  newspapers  of 
this  country  have  done  more  than  all  other 
organizations  combined  to  keep  America 
free." 

Pulliam  said  he  hoped  the  American  Legion 
and  the  American  press  "wlU  be  able  to  say 
for  100  years,  in  truth,  that  America  is  great 
only  because  America  Is  free." 

James  characterized  Pulliam  as  a  cham- 
pion of  "freedom  of  the  press  In  its  fullest 
meaning." 

And  Pulllam's  definition  of  freedom  of  the 
press  is  "the  freedom  of  the  American  public 
to  be  Informed,  to  know  the  precise  nature 
and  character  of  the  political  and  economic 
forces  which  control  our  destinies,"  James 
added. 

The  plaque  given  to  Pulliam  honored  him 
as  a  "reporter  •  •'•  editor  •  •  •  publisher 
•  •  •  with  more  than  a  half  century  of  dedi- 
cation to  the  finest  traditions  of  American 
Journalism." 

During  that  half-century,  the  cltetlon  con- 
tinued, "he  has  devoted  his  outstanding 
abilities  to  patriotic  editorials  and  forth- 
right news  coverage,  in  support  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  tradition,  'for  God  •  •  •  and 
country.'  " 

The  award  was  made  at  the  commander's 
dinner  for  the  Legion's  national  executive 
committee,  held  in  the  Indianapolis  Athletic 
Club. 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Glynn,  national  president 
of  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  was  the 
main  speaker.  She  returned  recently  from 
a  30-day  trip  to  southeast  Asia,  which  she 
described  as  a  "combination  good  will  tour 
and  mission  for  the  national  commander." 

One  of  the  duties  of  her  mission  was  to 
present  $25,000  from  the  Legion's  Vietnam 
Relief  Fund  to  Gen.  William  Westmoreland, 
commander  of  U.S.  forces  In  Vietnam. 

Mrs.  Glynn  last  night  presented  a  check  for 
$2,000  to  James  on  behalf  of  the  Legion 
Auxiliary  few  the  relief  fund. 

The  committee  yesterday  announced  the 
selection  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Boston,  Mass.; 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  sites 
for  futiu-e  national  conventions. 

The  tentative  sites  and  dates  are  Boston, 
August  26-31,  1967;  Atlanta,  August  22-28, 
/  1969;  New  Orlean,  August  21-27,  1970,  and 
Phoenix.  August  20-26,  1971.  The  committee 
previously  had  announced  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
as  the  site  for  Its  1968  convention  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  as  the  1966  host  city. 

Pulliam  began  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  and 
helped  found  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  national 
Journalistic  society,  while  attending  DePauw 
University. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
board  of  directors,  American  Society  of  Newt- 


paper  Editors  and  la  afllllirtiwl  wtOi  mma^ 
other  national  Joum€Jlstlc  groups. 

He  recently  received  tb«  U&lyerslty  at 
Arizona  John  Peter  Zenger  Award,  for  "dis- 
tinguished service  in  freedom  ot  the  prees  ajul 
the  fKKjple's  right  to  know." 


Testimonial  Dinners   Shoald  Be 
Encouraged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  Interest  shown  recently  in  the  sub- 
ject of  testimonial  dinners  for  Members 
of  Congress  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
appearing  recently  in  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  of  Tucson,  Ariz. 

In  this  editorial  Mr.  WilUam  R. 
Mathews,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Star,  endorses  the  idea  of  the  testimonial 
dinner  as  a  means  of  raising  political 
funds  from  a  large  number  of  relatively 
small  donations.    He  concludes: 

Testimonial  dinners  should  be  encouraged. 
They  are  an  open,  honest  and  efficient  way 
of  distributing  the  financial  burdens  of  cam- 
paigning over  a  large  number  of  people.  The 
alternatives  are  so  much  less  desirable  that 
candidates  should  not  be  forced  away  from 
testimonial  dinners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  shall 
insert  Mr.  Mathews'  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Appendix : 

Encourage  Testimonial  Dinners 

The  controversy  in  Washington  over  the 
two  testimonial  dinners  which  raised  $100,- 
000  for  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecti- 
cut, is  timely  because  it  raises  the  question 
of  whether  able  men  of  modest  means  can 
run  for  public  office. 

Political  campaigns  are  fantastically  ex- 
pensive. If  politics  isn't  to  devolve  totally 
on  the  wealthy — or,  worse,  be  financed  by 
crooked  or  self-seeking  big  donors — then 
candidates  must  find  a  way  to  obtain  a  large 
number  of  relatively  small  donations.  The 
testimonial  dinner  is  such  a  way. 

Arizona's  Senator  Carl  Hatden  was  given 
a  dinner  In  November  1961,  as  a  testimonial 
to  his  setting  a  record  for  service  In  Con- 
gress. He  was  84  a  few  days  earlier.  There 
were  reports  that  the  dinner  raised  $100,000. 
No  furor  was  stirred  up  about  that  quite 
proper  and  merited  tribute  to  Senator  Hat- 
den, and  its  assistance  to  his  political  financ- 
ing. Why  should  a  furor  result  over  the 
Dodd  dinner? 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  clearly  rec- 
ognizes the  propriety  of  one  person  giving 
another  up  to  $3,000  in  any  single  year,  as 
a  bona  fide  gift,  without  any  tax  question 
arising.  In  the  Tlppit  case  In  Dallas,  the 
ms  ruled  that  the  $550,000  given  to  Mrs. 
Tlppit  by  persons  all  over  America  was  tax 
free.  Why  should  gifts  by  political  friends 
of  $50  or  $100  per  plate  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner be  ruled  otherwise? 

Former  Gov.  William  Q.  Stratton  of  Illi- 
nois, a  one-time  Tucsonlan.  honored  by  the 
University  of  Arizona,  went  through  the  or- 
deal of  a  Federal  trial  because  of  the  gifts 
he  received  and  how  he  used  them  political- 
ly, and  was  exonerated.  He  was  open  about 
his  entire  acttons.  The  court  found  that 
even  his  wife's  expensive  hairdos  were  neces- 
sary to  his  campaigning.   Then  why  the  quib- 


bling about  the  Dodd  gifts  totaling  $100,00» 
and  his  use  of  them  to  sustain  his  activitla* 
through  one  or  more  political  campaigns? 

Several  Governors  of  Arizona  have  raised 
political  kltUes  and  have  set  aside  part  ot 
than  to  be  used  between  elections  for  per- 
sonal expenses  which  would  not  have  arisen 
had  they  not  been  In  politics.  No  one  has 
questioned  this  sort  of  thing  with  any  Ari- 
zona Governor,  Republican  or  Democratic. 

Testimonial  dinners  should  be  encouraged. 
They  are  an  open,  honest,  and  efficient  way 
of  distributing  the  financial  burdens  of  cam- 
paigning over  a  large  nimiber  of  people.  The 
alternatives  are  so  much  less  desirable  that 
candidates  should  not  be  forced  away  from 
testimonial  dinners. 


Fine  Introduces  Railroad  Tax  Break 
Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TOUE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  indi- 
rectly subsidize  American  railroads  to 
enable  them  to  furnish  better  passenger 
service  and  to  compete  against  federally 
subsidized  trucks,  buses,  and  airplanes. 
My  bill  would  do  this  by  allowing  rail- 
roads a  tax  credit  instead  of  a  deduction 
from  Income  only  for  local  real  property 
taxes  paid  on  rights-of-way  owned  and 
maintained  by  the  railroads. 

The  indirect  subsidy  to  the  railroads 
under  my  bill  would  be  significant  as  one- 
fifth  of  the  railroad  revenue  dollar  is 
spent  on  rights-of-way.  Much  of  this  is 
spent  paying  local  taxes.  Under  my  bill, 
the  entire  local  real  property  tax  bill  of  a 
railroad  which  represents  tax  on  rights- 
of-way  could  be  subtracted  frwn  the  ac- 
tual tax  bill  the  railroad  owed  the  Federal 
Government.  Presently,  the  local  taxes 
are  just  deductions,  which — at  present 
corporate  tax  rates — result  in  only  half 
the  tax  writeoff  the  proposed  credit  would 
give. 

In  1966,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $5.8  billion  for  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  highway, 
waterway,  and  air  transport  facilities. 
State  and  local  governments  will  provide 
another  $11.2  billion. 

Compared  with  these  sums,  two  modes 
of  transix>rtatlon  are  collecting  pea- 
nuts— the  railroads  and  the  mass  transit 
companies  and  agencies.  I  want  to  see 
things  equalized  as  much  as  possible. 

The  big  burden  the  railroads  carry  is  a 
lack  of  Federal  subsidy  while  their  com- 
petitors receive  heavy  Federal  subsidies. 
The  biggest  subsidy  going  to  competitors 
of  the  railroads  is  the  indirect  subsidy 
involved  in  Federal  construction  of 
rights-of-way.  Buses,  trucks,  and  air- 
planes use  subsidized  and  socialized 
rights-of-way'.  They  liave  no  upkeep 
and  local  property  tax  expenses.  Rail- 
roads do.  One-fifth  of  a  typical  railroad 
revenue  dollar  is  eaten  up  by  rights-of- 
way  expenses.  My  bill,  lii  effect,  would 
provide  that  the  Federal  Government 
would  subsidize  railroad  rights-of-way 
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just  as  It  does  the  rights-of-way  of  biises, 
trucks,  and  airplanes. 

I  think  my  bill  embodies  a  simple  yet 
straightforward  means  of  subsidizing 
railroad  rights-of-way.  My  bill  would 
give  railroads  a  big  tax  break  for  part  of 
their  rights-of-way  expenses — that  part 
represented  by  local  real  property  tax 
costs. 

I  ttilnk  this  measure  I  am  proposing 
represents  nothing  more  than  a  fair 
shake  for  the  rallrotuis.  To  me,  this  tax 
break  concept  is  the  answer  to  the  search 
for  a  sensible  means  of  indirectly  sub- 
sidizing our  Nation's  vital  but  hard- 
pressed  railroiuls. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
railroads  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Na- 
tion because  they  are  in  the  most  finan- 
cial difQculty.  As  these  railroads  pay  a 
particiilarly  high  ratio  of  tax  dollars  per 
mile  of  right-of-way,  they  should  bene- 
fit the  most. 


Losins  m  Wathington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

•   HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

*  or   TXNKSSSXX 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  <rf  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  heroes  and  great 
leaders  among  the  men  who  are  serving 
us  in  Vietnam.  What  we  need  now  are 
some  leaders  in  Waaliington  to  give 
strength  and  guidance  to  the  struggle  in 
which  our  brave  men  are  fighting  and 
dying.  Tnily,  this  war  should  have  been 
over  long  ago,  as  Henry  J.  Taylor  has  so 
ably  written  in  the  following  article: 
Wa*  Shottld  Bx  Ovm:  Losnro  m  WASHiNGTOif 
(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

By  every  conceivable  meaaure  of  relative 
power,  mighty  America'*  war  In  Vietnam 
sbould  have  been  over  and  done  with  long 

ago 

A  few  dates  tell  a  great  deal  about  Its  con- 
duct. They  are  nyore  reliable  than  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's  Alice  In 
Wonderland  publicity  handouts. 

President  Kennedy  was  Inaugurated  Janu- 
ary »,  1961.  On  that  day,  only  77  VS.  mili- 
tary men  were  In  South  Vietnam,  and  all 
were  serving  only  as  advisers.  The  Penta- 
gon confirms  this. 

The  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion  occurred  April  18. 
1»«1.  Ninety  days  later.  President  Kennedy 
sent  12,000  troops  to  Vietnam,  reportedly  to 
show,  after  the  Cuba  debacle,  that  the  United 
States  was  not  a  paper  tiger. 

It  was  a  fateful  decision,  and  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  commitment — now  6 
years  old. 

Today  we  have  355.000  men  In  Vietnam,  not 
Including  the  great  7th  Fleet.  The  absolute 
cream  of  the  U.S.  Army  Is  there.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  elite  regiments  are  there,  along 
with  the  very  beat  of  the  VS.  Navy  and  Air 
Force.  Even  our  vast  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, not  designed  for  such  missions.  Is  em- 
ployed nearly  around  the  clock. 

Nevertherleas.  on  January  13.  19M.  heavy 
Commimlst  units  stood  35  miles  from  Saigon, 
and  they  remain  where  they  were  3  years 
ago. 

HAUUHS  HAD  TO  SAT   IT 

On  February  5.  19«3.  McNamara  stated :  "By 
every  quantitative  measure,  we  are  winning 
the  war  in  Vietnam." 

On  December  3.  1963.  Assistant  Defense 
Secretary  for  Public  Affairs  Arthur  Sylvester 
told  the  Sigma  Delte  CM  Journalistic  frater- 


nity's Deadline  Club  in  New  Tork  City:  "It's 
the  Inherent  right  of  the  Oovernment  to  lie 
to  save  Itself." 

On  Jtine  31.  1903,  McNamara  made  his 
"winning  the  war"  statement  of  the  previous 
yecu'  all  over  again. 

On  June  22.  1964.  Oen.  Paul  D.  Harklns. 
returning  from  command  In  Vietnam,  stated: 
"I  think  the  military  situation  Is  coming 
along  fine  now."  This  was  an  apostasy,  tragic 
to  obeerve.  General  Harklns  was  peddling 
that  pap  under  McNamara's  censoring  eye. 

On  October  3.  1964,  after  going  to  Vietnam 
four  times,  each  time  "to  review  the  situa- 
tion." McNamara  announced:  "The  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  military  task  In  Vietnam 
can  be  completed  by  the  end  of  1965.  al- 
though there  may  be  a  continuing  require- 
ment for  a  limited  number  of  training  per- 
sonnel." 

On  February  3.  1965,  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  said:  "If  we  were  as  successful 
in  the  clvU-poUtlcal  area  as  we  are  In  the 
military  situation  In  Vietnam,  we'd  be  on 
our  way  now." 

On  Aug^ust  1.  1965,  we  staged  our  first  big 
Vietnam  engagement.  This  was  at  Chaull — 
9  months  ago.  It  ^>read  to  the  first  bloody 
encounters  In  the  la  Drang  Valley.  Today 
we  still  control  neither  Chaull  nor  the  la 
Drang  Valley. 

AIX   KSnlCATZS  WaONO 

On  Augiist  5,  1965,  President  Johnson  re- 
taliated for  attacks  against  our  ships  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  by  bombing  North  Vietnam. 
Nearly  a  year  later  we're  still  hearing  how 
successful  our  bombings  are — and  we're  stlU 
bombing,  bombing,  bombing. 

On  Decetnber  1,  1965,  McNamara  an- 
nounced: "It  will  be  a  long  war." 

Every  one  of  McNamara's  successive  troop 
estfmates  throughout  the  years  was  as  wrong 
as  the  next  one.  First  he  said  12,000  would 
do  the  Job,  then  24,000,  then  40.000,  then 
75.000.  then  150,000. 

On  March  3,  1966.  at  a  press  conference, 
McNamara  ticked  off  a  figure  of  235,000  as 
needed.  Then  on  April  20  he  announced  that 
256.000  are  there.    Is  any  end  In  sight? 

The  heroism  and  morale  of  our  troops  and 
flyers  who  are  fighting  and  djrlng  Is  nearly 
Incredible.  And  let  me  give  you,  for  the 
first  time  In  print,  an  added  slant  on  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland. 

At  the  request  of  an  Important  midwest- 
em  publisher.  President  Johnson  and  Mc- 
Namara secretly  called  General  Westmore- 
land home  to  brief  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in  New 
York  the  week  of  April  25.  He  replied: 
"Sorry,  but  I  can't  leave  the  Job." 

It  was  commonly  agreed  In  Algeria  that 
U  the  French  loot  that  war  It  would  be  lost 
in  Paris,  not  Algiers.  If  we  loae  the  Vietnam 
war  It  win  be  lost  In  Washington. 


The  Healing  Slump  and  Carpenter 
Employment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  severely  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  homebullding  industry  in  Cal- 
ifornia remains  a  soiurce  of  deep  concern 
in  my  home  State.  It  was  this  matter 
that  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  on  March  30.  1966,  when  Califor- 
nia Congressmen  of  both  parties  spoke 
up  in  a  special  order. 

In  a  report  to  the  recent  convention 


of  the  State  council  of  carpenters,  An- 
thony L.  Ramos  told  his  union  brothers 
how  the  housing  slump  has  effected  car- 
penter employment.  The  background 
facts  and  legislative  proposals  he  pre- 
sents are  a  useful  supplement  to  the  con- 
gressional special  order.  I  commend 
Mr.  Ramos"  report  to  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers. 

The  Hodsinc  Slump  and  Carpenteb 
Employment 
(Report  of  Anthony  L.  Ramos,  executive  sec- 
retary-treasurer. California  State  Council 

of  Carpenters) 

In  his  yearend  report.  Governor  Brown 
noted  that  while  new  records  were  set  last 
year  In  almost  every  measurable  activity,  the 
bome-bulldlng  Industry  had  declined  In  ac- 
tivity In  1965. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  we  are  now 
entering  the  third  year  of  a  serious  slump  In 
homebullding  In  California. 

Nor  can  we  expect  an  Improvement  during 
the  coming  year.  The  prospects  are,  accord- 
ing to  a  recent  article  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  (Jan.  1,  1966)  that  there  will  be  a 
further  drop  In  new  housing  units  of  about 
6  percent  attributable.  In  the  main,  to  the 
recent  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  raising  the  discount  rate  from  4  to  4  "2 
percent. 

The  seriousness  of  this  slump  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  last  year  permlte  were  Issued 
for  only  175,300  new  units  as  compared  with 
the  peak  year  of  1963  when  permits  were 
Issued  for  292,100  units. 

Compared  to  1963,  there  was  a  drop  of 
almost  $1  bllUon  In  the  value  of  building 
permits  for  new  residential  construction  last 
year.  $850  million  of  this  drop  occurred  In 
southern  Collfca-nla. 

The  decrease  In  homebullding  was  slightly 
offset  by  Increases  in  new  nonresidential 
building  construction  which  at  years  end 
was  running  about  15  percent  ahead  of  1964. 
The  Increase  in  new  nonresidential  building 
construction  from  1963  to  1965  amounted  to 
about  $66  million.  The  Increase  had  little 
significance  In  ameliorating  the  Impact  on 
carpenter  employment  of  the  cutback. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First,  In 
doUar  terms,  the  Increase  In  the  amount 
sp>ent  on  nonresidential  construction  off- 
sets only  about  15  percent  of  the  dollar  cut- 
back in  homebullding.  Second,  manhours 
of  carjjenter  labor  per  $1,000  of  nonresidential 
construction  are  about  60  percent  less  for 
this  type  of  building  than  on  homebullding. 

The  overall  decrease  In  new  building  ac- 
tivity, very  roughly,  figures  out  at  a  loss  of 
over  22  million  m.%n-hourB  of  carpenter  labor, 
or  the  equivalent  of  14,500  carpenter  Jobs. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  l'^  Jobs 
are  added  to  the  California  economy  for 
every  Job  directly  related  to  Investment  In 
housing.'  Compared  with  1963  this  would 
mean,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  loss  of  about 
36,000  Jobs  to  the  economy  as  a  result  of  the 
cutback  In  housing  Investment  by  the  end  of 
1965.  The  actual  figure  would  undoubtedly 
be  higher  because  this  estimate  Is  based  only 
on  the  loss  of  carpenter  employment,  and 
does  not  Include  loss  of  employment  In  other 
building  trades  and  related  emplojrment. 

From  the  foregoing.  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
Oallfomla  homebullding  Industry  Is  sick  and 
needs  help. 

Even  with  the  Improvements  In  the  Federal 
Housing  Act  of  1965.  It  Is  stUl  true,  as  was 
stated  by  the  Governor's  advisory  commis- 
sion on  bousing  problems  In  1963,  that  "one 
of  the  obvious  deficiencies  of  the  Federal 
housing  program  Is  that  It  Is  inadequate  to 
California'^  needs  and  largely  Irrelevant  to 
its  situation." 

The  commission  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  hoiislng  commission  and 
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'  Professor  Hansen.  Robeon.  and  Tlebout, 
"Markets  for  Oallfomla  Products."  1961^ 
California  Rconomlc  Development  Agency. 


last  year  the  legislature  authorized  creation 
of  such  an  agency. 

The  commission  also  recommended  that  a 
State  housing  finance  agency  should  be  es- 
tablished to  serve  the  needs  of  the  50  per- 
cent or  mwe  of  ovir  population  who  are 
barred  from  the  housing  market  by  low  In- 
comes. The  agency  would  operate  essen- 
tially along  the  same  lines  as  the  present 
Cal-Vet  Agency. 

The  recommendation  has  the  support  of 
the  California  labcx-  movement  and  wUl.  we 
hope,  be  given  consideration  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  very  near  future. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  last  year  a 
special  commission  on  low-Income  housing, 
created  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
came  up  with  essentially  the  same  projKwal 
as  that  of  the  Governor's  commission. 

Action  of  this  kind  by  the  California  Legis- 
lature Is,  we  believe,  of  the  utmost  urgency, 
both  to  the  people  of  the  State  and  to  the 
homebullding  Industry. 


The  Great  Society  in  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  2.  1966,  the  Kansas  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  held  its  annual 
Kansas  Congressional  Dinner  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  Is  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  yearly  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Conference.  Mr.  Wesley  H. 
Sowers,  president  of  the  Kansas  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered  an  ex- 
cellent message  on  "The  Great  Society 
in  Kansas."  Mr.  Sowers,  a  constituent 
of  mine  from  Wichita,  Kans.,  presented 
some  challenging  thoughts  regarding  the 
Impact  of  Federal  programs  on  business 
and  labor. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Sowers  which  should  be  of  consid- 
erable interest  to  other  Members  of  the 
Congress : 

The  Great  Societt  in  Kansas 

(Speech  made  by  Wesley  H.  Sowers  at  the 
Kansas  Congressional  Dinner,  sponsored 
by  the  Kansas  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  given  at  the  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel  In  Washington,  D.C..  on  May  2.  1966) 
We  hear  much  these  days  about  the  Great 
Society;  mostly  from  Washington  press  re- 
leases. I'm  not  sure  Just  what  Is  meant  by 
"the  Great  Society."  Webster  says,  as  a 
first  definition  of  "great":  "large  In  size; 
big" — a  further  one  Is  "being  much  above 
the  average  In  magnitude.  Intensity  or  Im- 
portance"— also  "eminent,  distinguished." 
Perhaps  this  latter  definition  comes  closest 
to  what  is  meant,  although  when  we  think 
of  the  population  explosion,  there  may  be 
a  tendency  to  focus  on  the  "large"  definition. 
"Society"  Is  defined  as  "association  with 
one's  fellows";  or  secondly,  "the  social  or- 
der— especially  as  a  state  or  system  restrict- 
ing the  Individual."  So,  while  It  is  possible 
logically  to  coBstrue  the  phrase  as  "the  big 
system  restricting  the  Individual,"  It  wotild 
probably  be  less  argiunentatlve  to  adopt  the 
definition  of  the  Great  Society  as  "the  above 
average  or  distinguished  association  with 
one's  fellows." 

On   this  basis,  Kansas   has   had  a  Great 
Society  for  many  years.    Kansas  was  settled 


by  rugged,  determined  pioneers,  many  of 
whom  were  veterans  of  confict — the  Civil 
War.  Our  people  are  healthy — as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  In  World  War  n,  we  had  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  State  on  mlUtary  service 
rejections  for  either  mental  or  physical 
health  reasons;  public  education  of  the  high- 
est order  is  another  hallmark  of  Kansas  peo- 
ple; our  Illiteracy  Is  very  low — only  0.9  per- 
cent as  compared  to  4  percent  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole;  poverty  by  our  standards.  Is  rela- 
tively rare;  Kansans  are  Industrldus;  al- 
though Kansas  Is  14th  in  land  area  in  the 
United  States,  It  Is  second  only  to  Texas  in 
land  under  cultivation;  our  unemployment 
level  of  3.1  percent  In  1965  Is  among  the  best 
In  the  country  and  work  stoppages  at  only 
0.11  percent  as  compared  to  a  national  aver- 
age of  over  10  times  that  figure.  Yes,  these 
characteristics — plus  a  high  degree  of  Integ- 
rity, Independence,  self-reliance,  and  sense  of 
Importance  of  spiritual  values,  marks  Kan- 
sans as  a  Great  Society. 

Many  of  us  have  aspired  to  a  place  in 
society  and  some  of  us  thought  we'd  never 
make  It.  Now,  suddenly,  and  somewhat  con- 
fusingly, we  seem  to  have  been  legislatively 
catapulted  Into  society — the  Great  Society. 
I  am  concerned."  however,  that  we  may  not 
all  be  using  the  same  set  of  basic  values  and 
the  same  objectives  by  which  to  measure  the 
greatness  of  society. 

If  this  sudden  elevation  into  this  society, 
using  dollars  as  an  elevator.  Is  obtained  at  a 
cost  that  Involves  the  loss  of  our  self-reliance 
and  sense  of  responsibility,  then  the  full  cost 
Is  really  much  greater  than  the  staggering 
billions  of  dollars  currently  being  spent  to 
pay  for  our  membership,  with  much  greater 
amounts  planned  for  the  near-term  future. 
There  Is  no  way  to  calculate  the  enormity  of 
the  cost  of  the  Great  Society  programs  if 
these  programs  result  In  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  our  people.  There  Is  also  grave  doubt 
as  to  the  moral  rights  which  we  have  to  util- 
ize deficit  spending  to  the  extent  that  we  do, 
in  order  to  carry  out  these  programs,  if  the 
end  result  is  to  burden  our  children  with 
debts  that  Impair  their  future  and  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  the  Nation. 

Economists  differ  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
our  mounting  Federal  debt.  This  is  prob- 
ably to  be  expected  from  the  widely  differ- 
ing views  which  are  held  In  this  profession. 
It  has  been  said  that  if  all  economists  were 
placed  end  to  end,  they  would  still  very 
quickly  be  found  pointing  In  all  directions — 
and  probably  none  of  these  could  be  Identi- 
fied as  Republicans,  since  a  Republican  econ- 
omist is  apparently  a  complete  contradiction 
of  terms. 

With  our  current  voluminous  and  compli- 
cated legislation,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to 
determine  in  advance  what  the  results  of  a 
specific  legislative  act  will  be.  And,  with  our 
characteristic  Impatience,  we  are  apparently 
unwilling  to  ascertain  the  Impact  of  one  set 
of  changes  before  we  superimpose  others. 
This  greatly  compounds  the  confusion  and 
masks  the  results  obtained  from  a  given  ac- 
tion. Legislative  preclpltousness  Is  especial- 
ly Improvident  In  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions and  we  find  ourselves  overcompensatlng 
and  creating  problems  possibly  worse  than 
the  conditions  we  endeavor  to  control. 

Legislation  and  government  regulations 
need  to  be  carefully  evaluated.  The  moral 
Impact  on  our  society  Is,  In  my  opinion,  the 
first  and  most  Iniportant  consideration  in 
the  evaluation  of  legislation.  Does  it  pro- 
vide for  a  strengthening  of  our  will  to  prog- 
ress, to  become  more  Independent,  to  In- 
cerase  individual  Integrity  and  pride — or 
does  It  weaken  our  will  as  a  people,  to  stand 
on  our  own  and  to  work  to  resolve  our  own 
individual  problems;  does  It  Increase  para- 
sitic tendencies  to  Uve  on  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  others?  In  my  own  mind,  I  probably 
oversimplify  the  tests  which  I  try  to  apply 
to  poliUcal  problems  such  as  legislation,  es- 
pecially tn  those  cases  where  a  significant 
social  factor  is  involved.      The  tests  I  apply 


are  two  in  number:  (1)  Is  it  morally  right? 
(2)  Is  it  fiscally  sound? 

I  suppose  that  in  a  very  broad  sense,  if  a 
law  is  morally  right.  It  would  have  to  be  fis- 
cally sound.  Within  the  framework  of  these 
two  tests,  specific  additional  questions  that 
might  be  asked  are  many,  but  a  few  that 
occur  to  me  are : 

Does  it  weaken  or  strengthen  the  charac- 
ter of  man  as  an  individual?  What  is  the 
Impact  on  freedom  and  an  individual's  right 
of  choice?  Win  It  destroy  or  promote  Incen- 
tive and  enterprise? 

In  return  for  this  paternal  benevolence,  he 
has  been  willing  to  trade  measure  after  - 
measure  of  his  personal  freedom.  He  has 
become  willing  to  conform  to  the  master 
plan  to  become  a  number  In  the  computer 
of  life.  He  has  surrendered  his  freedom  of 
choice  to  a  dominating  government  which 
prescribes  the  exact  method  by  which  he 
may  seek  the  type  of  welfare  and  happiness 
which  that  government  feels  Is  best  for  him. 
It  Is  becoming  the  same  sort  of  welfare  and 
happiness  that  Is  available  to  everyone  else — 
no  more,  no  less. 

The  fiscal  soundness  of  all  government 
legislation  Is  also  of  great  Importance  to  me. 
I  have  an  old-fashioned  Idea  that  ultimately 
I  must  pay  the  piper — If  not  me,  then  my 
children  or  grandchildren.  Sooner — or  later, 
we  seem  to  hope — th«'e  must  be  a  day  of 
reckoning.  But,  I  find  It  very  dltBcult  to  ob- 
tain readily  understandable  and  conxparable 
numerical  fiscal  data  on  which  I  can  evaluate 
our  fiscal  progress  or  retrogreaslan. 

The  bases  for  calculations  of  cost  seem  to 
shift.  Valid  comparisons  of  the  recent  past 
with  what  Is  planned  for  the  future  become 
a  glant-slzed  computer  project.  Too  often 
statistics  are  selected,  arranged,  and  pre- 
sented to  support  the  program  that  Is  being 
promoted  rather  than  to  fully  and  accurately 
portray  the  facts.  As  Andrew  Lfing  once  said. 
"Statistics  are  used  as  a  drunk  usee  a  lamp- 
post— for  supf>ort  rather  than  for  Illumina- 
tion." In  my  opinion,  our  Government  has 
an  obligation  to  clearly  and  fairly  present  all 
pertinent  fiscal  facts.  With  aU  of  the  vast 
resources  at  Its  command,  it  seems  to  me 
that  much  more  effort  could  and  should  be 
made  to  fairly  and  fully  i>resent  a  simpler 
and  more  understandable  delineation  of  the 
full  costs  of  existing  and  projected  programs, 
to  the  end  that  more  people  could  under- 
stand and  thereby  be  In  a  position  to  arrive 
at  an  intelligent  evaluation. 

A  look  at  a  summary  of  the  most  impor- 
tant Great  Society  legislation — legislation 
conunendably  directed  primarily  toward  the 
development  of  human  resources — may  be  of 
Interest.  A  good  r6sum«  on  this  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Council  of  State  Chambers 
of  Commerce.  The  President's  program  in 
this  area  can  probably  only  be  accurately 
IdenUfied  by  him.  However,  the  program 
generally  encompasses  new  and  expanded 
programs  In  the  fields  of  health,  welfare, 
education,  and  training.  Peculiarly,  spiritual 
education  seems  to  be  Incompatible  with 
Government  educational  activities.  This  Is 
typified  In  one  of  our  States  where  It  is  il- 
legal to  read  the  Bible  in  public  schools.  b\it 
the  law  requires  the  State  to  provide  a  Bible 
for  every  convict. 

The  attitude  seems  to  be.  "Don't  worry, 
kids.  If  you  can't  read  the  Bible  In  scliool, 
you'll  be  able  to  do  so  In  prison."  Also  l:i- 
cluded  among  the  Great  Society  plans  are 
programs  for  area  and  regional  development, 
urban  and  community  development,  beauti- 
ficatlon  of  highways  and  creation  of  outdoor 
recreational  areas. 

Eighteen  readily  Identifiable  progr.ims 
classes  as:  welfare  purposes,  education  and 
training,  health,  community  and  regional 
development,  and  recreation  and  natural 
beauty  cost  over  $3  bUUon  In  1965;  the  same 
programs  are  estimated  for  1966  at  over  $5 
billion;  in  1967 — over  $10  bllUon  and  In 
1970 — at  over  $21  billion.  Are  these  sl^;- 
nlficant  expenditures  In  the  Infiatlonary 
pressures  that  are  developing? 
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To  tbe  extent  tbat  the  programs  are 
morally  right  and  flacally  sound,  I  can 
heartily  endoree  them.  There  U  much  good 
In  these  program*,  but  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
at  the  ultimate  In  coata  to  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  people,  aa  well  as  tbe  costs  In  dollars 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  Taxes  to 
support  these  programs  will  fall  heavily  on 
the  average  taxpayers  the  first  of  America's 
natural  resources  to  be  exhausted. 

There  Is  also  good  reason  to  believe  tbat 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  In  many  cases.  Is 
not  the  beet  unit  to  administer  such  pro- 
(jrams.  A  unit  of  government  cloeer  to  the 
situation  to  be  remedied  would  seem  to  offer 
a  more  effecUye  arrangement.  I  have  heard 
of  a  law  apropos  to  this  situation — Hepple- 
thwalt's  law  of  diminishing  responsibility — 
the  greater  the  distance  between  the  man 
who  spends  the  money  and  the  man  who  pays 
the  bill,  the  less  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
with  which  the  money  will  be  spent.  Exam- 
ple: Oan  you  visualize  your  local  dtlzena 
paying  from  your  local  city  budget,  t6.000 
per  year  for  each  high  school  dropout,  for 
special  training?    The  Job  Corps  Is  doing  It. 

Recently,  I  beard  Thayne  Robson,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Manpower,  dlscxiss  some  of  the  educational 
programs  of  the  Oreat  Society.  Some  of 
these  programs,  designed  as  they  are  to  the 
development  of  human  resources,  have  com- 
mendable goals.  One  of  the  problems  In 
these  programs  Is  that  of  tbe  dropK>uts. 

Mr.  Rofaaon  says  such  dropouts  should  re- 
ceive remedial  education  and  should  receive 
Incentives  to  further  their  education — a 
specific  incentive  he  suggested  Is  to  pay  such 
students  to  stay  in  school.  Is  this  really  an 
Incentive  to  leam?  What  Is  the  probable 
effect  of  such  a  step  on  the  development  of 
self-reliance  and  Independence?  I  can  only 
believe  that  the  results  would  be  mora]  de- 
terioration and  decay.  I  would  prefer  to 
place  my  bete  on  more  constructive  programs 
such  as  junior  achievement — a  "leam  and 
earn  by  doing"  program,  where  the  incentive 
Is  an  Independently  achieved  profit  In  a  com- 
petitive system  of  free  enterprise.  Junior 
achievement  is  not  a  tax-supported  program. 

When  Oovernment  programs  operate  with 
tbe  dole  incentive  that  Mr.  Robeon  suggests, 
I  am  concerned — not  only  about  the  high 
dollar  cost  Involved,  but  more  Importantly, 
the  Insldlovis  and  spreading  moral  deteriora- 
tion that  will  sap  our  national  will  to  accom- 
plish— to  progress.  Are  we  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  decadent  society  and  backward 
nation?    I  hope  not. 

In  addition  to  the  moral  and  dollar  costs 
of  the  Great  Society  programs,  I  think  many 
Kansans  are  concerned  about  tax  increases, 
as  well  as  possible  controls  on  prices  and 
wages.  While  some  brakes  on  Inflation  are 
probably  overdue,  the  methods  being  most 
prominently  discussed  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. The  proposal  of  a  tax  Increase  to 
siphon  away  money  from  the  marketplace  Is 
not  appealing.  Nor  does  turning  off  the 
lights  in  the  White  House  or  telling  house- 
wives that  they  need  to  be  more  price- 
consciousness  In  their  shopping  seem  like 
adequate  steps. 

If  the  administration  Is  truly  sincere.  It 
would  seem  that  a  realistic  re.'^ppraisal  of 
proposed  expenditures  for  rent  subsidies, 
some  of  the  aids  to  education,  foreign  aid. 
Peace  Corps,  and  various  Great  Society  pro- 
grams that  have  all  of  the  earmarks  of  being 
Boncrltlcal.  should  be  made.  The  Federal 
Government,  as  a  major  spender,  is  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  curtail  those  transactions 
that  are  preponderantly  contributory  to  In- 
flation, than  any  other  unit  In  our  economy. 
This  comment  Is  not  Intended  to  suggest 
curtailment  of  necessary  and  legitimate  war 
costs — but  neither  should  the  war  costs  be 
permitted  to  be  used  as  a  mask  or  cover  for 
any  inflationary  fiscal  chaos  that  improvi- 
dent Federal  extravagance  may  be  creating. 
A  remark  attributed  to  a  legislator,  probably 
facetiously.  Is,  "We  bAve  a  sacred  commit- 


ment to  make  all  the  people  of  Vietnam 
happy — and  some  day  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  the  same  for  all  Americans."  Tax  in- 
creases, or  controls  on  the  economy.  In  my 
opinion,  are  not  In  order  until  other  more 
obvious  and  more  sound  approaches  to  this 
problem  have  been  exhausted. 

The  proposed  Federal  invasion  of  the  field 
of  unemployment  compensation  would  be  a 
further  serioiis  encroachment  into  an  area 
that  Is  better  handled  on  a  State  basis.  The 
State  is  cloeer  to  the  problems  and  in  this 
way.  the  remedy  provided  by  the  State 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  better  suited 
to  the  need. 

The  Vietnam  matter  Is  of  greatest  and 
grave  concern  to  Kansas  and  probably  is 
presently  the  matter  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed among  our  citizens.  In  my  opinion. 
It  is  not  psLTticularly  constructive  to  argue 
about  whether  we  belong  there  with  our 
military  forces.  Tbousands  upon  thousands 
of  words  released  to  the  press  by  administra- 
tion and  executive  people  of  oxir  Government, 
purport  to  explain  the  situation  and  Justify 
our  activities.  It  may  be  that  in  the  words 
of  Shakespeare,  "My  lady  doth  protest  too 
much."  In  any  case,  I'm  confused  on  the 
background — but  our  forces  are  in  Vietnam 
and  we  must  deal  as  best  we  can  with  the 
situation  as  It  now  exists. 

To  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  futxire 
course  to  ptirsue.  I  would  like  to  have  greater 
confidence  than  I  now  do.  that  I  possess  all 
of  the  facts  on  which  a  reasoned  and  intel- 
ligent opinion  could  be  formed.  I  am  not 
confident,  nor  are  many  others,  that  we  are 
getting  completely  frank  and  factual  data  in 
respect  to  tbe  Vietnam  matter.  A  withhold- 
ing of  information  for  purposes  of  military 
security  is  understandable:  a  withholding  of 
facts  for  selfish  i>olltical  gain  would  be  im- 
forgivable. 

It  is  my  belief  that  draft  card  burnings  and 
other  equally  bad  demonstrations  by  varioun 
groups  are  attributable  In  part  to  a  belief 
that  our  Vietnam  problems  have  not  been 
fully  and  candidly  presented.  However, 
when  the  resolution  of  the  problem  Is  predi- 
cated on  a  military  conflict  with  lives  of  o\ir 
young  people  at  stake.  I  can  see  no  alterna- 
tive to  doing  all  things  within  our  power  to 
bring  about  the  earliest  possible  victory  and 
a  termination  to  the  tragic  loss  of  oiur  Amer- 
ican boya. 

The  bUl  to  provide  minimum  wage  In- 
creases and  extension  of  Job  coverage  Is  of 
considerable  Interest.  It  has  the  disadvan- 
tage of  reducing  Job  opportunities  and  con- 
tributing further  to  Inflationary  pressures. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  education 
and  training  programs  now  in  effect  should 
be  given  more  time,  to  develop  workers  for 
Job  opportunities  pmying  above  the  present 
minimum  scale.  This  could  provide  a  much 
more  sound  and  less  costly  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  to  provide  coor- 
dination of  taxation  by  States,  of  businesses 
operating  across  State  borders,  could  be  a 
healthy  law.  Confusion  exists  as  to  Jurisdic- 
tions that  may  Impose  certain  taxes.  Clarifl- 
cation  would  be  helpful. 

The  Hart  packaging  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  further  regulation  on  the  packaging 
and  labeling  of  foods,  drugs  and  many  con- 
sumer items,  seems  to  be  highly  unnecessary 
and  is  an  undue  restraint  on  proper  business 
practices.  Both  PTC  and  FDA  have  author- 
ity In  this  field  and  neither  appears  to  have 
fully  exercised  the  power  they  already  pos- 
sess.    Are  weMmmaturely  impatient  again? 

The  increasingsrate  of  social  security  tax 
is  quite  dlsturblngv.  The  percentage  of  4.3 
based  on  wages  and^patd  by  employer  and 
employee  is,  comparatively  speaking,  not  yet 
a  major  burden,  but  ^ecters  of  the  F>ast 
cause  apprehensions.  The  sharp  upward 
trend  Is  ominous.  The  iKcome  tax  started 
out  about  BO  years  ago  at  ante  of  less  than 
1  percent  and  look  where  It  Is  now. 

These  legislative  matters  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, almoct  aU  of  which  would  ooatrU>ut« 


to  the  cost  of  doing  business:  many  of  the 
Great  Society  programs  with  their  staggering 
costs,  overlapping  services  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  do-nothing  attitude,  together  with 
a  destruction  of  the  will  to  try;  the  volumi- 
nous bureaucratic  government  regulations 
that  we  decry  so  frequently;  can  It  be  tbat 
these  programs  meet  the  simple  and  funda- 
mental tests  of  good  government — (I)  Is  it 
morally  right?     (2)  Is  it  fiscally  sotmd? 

How  did  all  this  come  about?  Who  did 
this?     Who  is  responsible? 

It  Is  appropriate  that  these  questions  be 
asked.  'The  answer  usually  comes  back — 
"Those  people  in  Washington";  "The  Gov- 
ernment"; "The  administration."  And,  Just 
who  are  "those  people  In  Washington"  and 
who  is  "the  Government"  and  "the  admlnle- 
Uatlon"? 

The  people  comprising  these  groups  are 
those  who  have  been  elected  by  our  voting 
citizens  to  carry  out  the  voters'  wishes.  Our 
voters  elect  the  executives  and  the  legisla- 
tors; they  frame  and  pass  legislation  which 
creates  the  laws  and  the  bureaus  that  do 
these  things  I've  been  talking  about. 

If  we  do  not  like  the  way  things  in  Wash- 
ington are  being  done,  the  ballot  box  or  vot- 
ing booth  offers  an  opjiortunity  for  any  kind 
of  a  change  that  we,  as  voters,  are  deter- 
mined to  bring  about.  Government  will  con- 
form to  the  will  of  the  active  electorate. 
Evaluate  Issues  and  candidates,  then  acti- 
vate yourself  and  others  to  support  those 
people  In  government  that  you  believe  are 
good — and  with  equal  vigor,  oppose  those 
that  you  believe  do  not  merit  the  office  which 
they  seek.  If  you  want  a  particular  result 
with  sufficient  desire,  you  will  be  willing  to 
work  hard  enough  for  it  to  obtain  It. 

Tou  as  an  Individual  need  to  act — after 
carefully  weighing  the  merits  of  Issues  and 
candidates.  This  begins  with  a  do-it-your- 
self program.  Evaluate,  then  activate. 
"ETTA":  This  set  of  letters  is  frequently  used 
by  aircraft  pilots  to  stand  for  estimated  time 
of  arrival  at  a  selected  destination.  They  go 
through  tbe  process  of  evaluating  tbe  factors 
tbat  bear  on  speed,  select  their  destination 
and  then  activate  their  flight  by  taking  off — 
and  by  this  process  they  reach  their  objective 
In  accordance  with  plan.  It  works  with  polit- 
ical objectives  too.  Evaluate  tbe  factors 
that  t>ear  on  the  progress  that  you  think 
should  be  made;  then  activate  yourself  on  a 
program  tbat  will  Involve  others  as  well  as 
yourself.    "ETA":  Evaluate,  then  activate. 

Successful  programs  start  with  an  Individ- 
ual. If  you  feel  that  Improvements  should  be 
made— say  so — and  do  something  about  It. 
Your  candidate  or  your  legislator  is  anxious 
to  have  your  views.  In  my  opinion,  no  voice 
is  too  small  to  be  heard — but  it  Is  possible  to 
make  a  niuch  greater  Impression  If  your 
voice  Is  raised  In  unison  with  others  who 
think  as  you  do. 

Recall,  if  you  will,  a  sunny  fall  afternoon 
when  you  were  in  school  and  you  sat  with 
schoolmates  watching  your  football  team 
making  a  great  effort  to  win  a  hard-fought 
game.  You  wanted  to  add  to  the  desire  of 
the  team  to  win  by  shouting  words  of  en- 
couragement— so  you  yelled  appropriate 
words  or  phases.  If  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  be  seated  close  to  the  field  and  you  chose 
a  moment  when  there  was  a  lull  In  the  noise 
of  the  crowd,  your  words  may  have  gotten 
through  to  the  team.  If  they  did,  you  know 
they  helped  provide  incentive  and  were  ap- 
preciated. But  If  you  wanted  to  be  sure  tlie 
team  really  got  the  message,  you  had  a 
cheerleoder  who  guided  the  timing  and  the 
Tocal  expressions.  All  the  homefolks  yelled 
the  same  words  at  the  same  time — a  yell  In 
unison.  Your  home  team  got  the  inspira- 
tional message.  And,  Lf  the  homefolks  hap- 
pen to  be  business-minded  citizens  and  the 
cheerleader  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  you 
may  be  assured  that  your  team  of  legislators 
will  get  aa  inspirational  and  effective  mes- 
sage on  public  needs,  from  the  business  point 
of  Tlew. 
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The  proflt-mlndcd  business  point  of  view 
Is  probably  the  most  Important  single  factor 
In  government  that  bears  on  the  growing  area 
of  financial  assistance  for  the  relief  of  so- 
clal  problems.  Without  the  profits  from 
business,  there  would  be  no  funds  to  sup- 
port Government  social  programs.  Our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  earn  money;^  it  must  look 
to  business  owners  and  worlsers  aiike — for 
money  to  support  the  varied  and  many  ac- 
tivities that  our  citizens  think  are  essential. 
It  would  be  Ironical  Indeed  If  funds  secured 
by  government  from  taxes  on  business,  were 
used  for  social  and  educational  programs 
which  inadvertently  or  otherwise  deterio- 
rated and  undermined  the  will  of  our  peo- 
ple: to  be  self-sufficient — to  produce  frtilts 
of  their  labors — ^to  have  a  high  sense  of  pride 
in  Individual  accomplishment — to  earn  and 
retain  profits;  to  an  extent  that  would 
destroy  the  very  system  which  made  the  so- 
cial and  educational  programs  possible  In 
the  first  place. 

It  Is  foolhardy  and  dangerous  to  think  that 
we  can  legislate  or  subsidize  pec^le  Into  be- 
ing better  than  they  really  want  to  be. 
Money  alone  will  not  create  a  desire  to 
leam — nor  will  It  build  a  truly  greater  so- 
ciety. It  wlU  all  too  frequently  place  people 
In  unstable  levels  from  which  they  will 
topple  with  bitterness  as  soon  as  the  support- 
ing monetary  props  are  removed — aa  surely 
they  must  ultUnately  be.  The  answer  to  the 
question.  "How  good  do  you  really  want  to 
be?" — wUl  not  be  materially  altered  by  any 
number  of  dollars  that  I  can  visualize. 

I  think  we  are  singularly  blessed  in  this 
country  of  ours.  In  having  a  great  number  of 
people  believe  that  Individual  endeavor  U 
essential  for  progress;  that  the  profit  system 
Is  the  greatest  economic  system  yet  devised; 
that  Independence  and  freedom  of  choice  In 
one's  endeavors  are  basic  rights  and  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  a  strong, 
self-reliant  society. 


barrack-type  buildings  which  are  run 
down  and  obsolete. 

I  have  discussed  this  request  with 
many  of  you  Individually  and  I  strongly 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
approval  today. 


Independent   Offices   Appropriation   Bill, 
1967 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TEKNESSBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideration  tbe  bill  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support,  particularly 
of  that  section  of  H.R.  14921,  that  pro- 
vides $3,707,000  for  construction  of  a 
Federal  office  building  at  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.  For  a  long  number  of  years  re- 
quests have  been  made  for  the  constfuc- 
tlon  of  such  a  facility,  however,  for  some 
reason  the  requests  were  declined. 

The  Oak  Ridge  facility  was  constructed 
during  World  War  n  and  Its  place  in  his- 
tory is  well  known  by  all  of  you.  Oak 
Ridge,  however  Is  Just  as  Important  today 
as  it  was  during  World  War  I  or  IL  The 
Federal  employees  at  Oak  Ridge  have 
l>een  housed  since  the  beginning  in  old 


Foreign  Pig  Iron  Flows  Into  United  States 
at  Record  Rate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NrW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1966 

Mr.  DUISKL  Mr.  Speaker,  represent- 
ing an  area  In  which  there  is  a  heavy 
concentration  of  Industry,  I  am  con- 
cerned over  the  problwn  of  foreign  im- 
ports which  daroage  our  Industries  by 
selling  at  lower  prices  on  the  American 
market  and  adding  to  our  employment 
problem. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  along  with 
many  other  Members,  I  introduced  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921,  aimed  at  clarifying  standards, 
plugging  loopholes,  and  Improving  pro- 
cedures in  the  administration  of  this  act 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  45 -year-old 
law  needs  to  be  updated.  This  proposed 
amendment  is  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  Antidumping  Act  which  is  to 
prevent  foreign  imports  sold  in  American 
markets,  at  prices  below  those  charged 
by  the  producer  in  the  exporting  coimtry. 
from  injuring  domestic  industries. 

There  is  no  question  that  such  dump- 
ing of  foreign  goods  in  recent  years  has 
affected  profits,  caused  loss  of  Jobs,  and 
has  hurt  our  balance  of  payments. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Anti- 
dumping Act  Is  urgently  needed  to  curb 
the  growth  of  Injurious  dumping. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  article  from  the  April  Issue  of 
Steel  Facts,  entitled  "Foreign  Pig  Iron 
Flows  Into  United  States  at  Record 
Rate."  I  also  Include  two  other  items  on 
foreign  pig  iron  imports  which  appeared 
In  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  April  27, 
1966,  in  American  Metal  Market,  dated 
May  4. 1966. 

I  Prom  Steel  Facts.  April  1966] 

Foreign  Pio  Ioon  Plows  Into  Untted  States 
AT  Rbcobo  Rate 

Poreigrn  producers  are  taking  a  steadily 
Increasing  share  of  tbe  domestic  market  In 
merchant  pig  Iron,  which  is  remelted  by 
fovmdrymen  into  Innumerable  products  rang- 
ing from  toys  to  machinery  parts  and  cast 
Iron  cylinder  heads. 

Statistics  Just  reported  by  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  show  that  In  1965  foreign 
countries  shlpf>ed  into  the  United  State  a 
record  882.000  net  tons  of  merchant  pig  Iron, 
a  X  percent  rise  of  145.610  tons  in  1  year  and 
an  Increase  of  more  than  170  percent  over  Um 
326.701  tons  Imported  in  1956. 

During  that  lO-year  period,  domestic  ship- 
ments by  UJ3.  merchant  pig  Iron  producers 
declined  51  percent  from  7,803,335  net  tons  to 
3,892,815  net  tCHU. 

HIGRZS  PERCENT  Or  CONStTMPTION 

Last  year's  Infiux  of  foreign  pig  iron  was 
equivalent  to  18.6  percent  of  this  country's 
aj;>parent  consumption  of  merchant  pig  Iron, 


highest  ratio  In  recent  history.    Ten  years 
ago,  the  Import  percentage  was  4.1  percent. 

Bast  Germany  and  Russia  were  prominent 
among  shippers  of  pig  Iron  to  the  United 
States  last  year.  East  Germany  sent  over 
82,000  tons  and  ranked  second  to  Canada, 
which  shipped  485,000  tons  to  the  United 
States.     Prom  Russia  came  34.188  tons. 

Brazil  was  the  third  ranking  supplier,  send- 
ing 73,500  tons  to  this  country.  Other  for- 
eign sources  of  pig  Iron  Included : '  Finland. 
66,420  tons;  Western  Germany,  64,300  tons; 
Spain,  42,000  tons:  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
12,900  tons  and  Sweden,  11,200  tons.  From 
the  United  Kingdom  came  6,595  tons,  Bel- 
glum -Luxembourg,  2,065  tons,  Norway  over 
650  tons  and  Australia,  800  tons.  Italy  sent 
68  tons. 

Although  Japan,  India,  tbe  Netherlands. 
Rhodesia  shipped  tonnages  to  this  country  at 
times  during  the  past  decade,  they  were  not 
listed  in  the  lineup  for  1966. 

Sixty  percent  of  last  year's  record  Imports 
arrived  at  Canadian  border  and  Inland  ports 
of  entry.  Twenty-two  percent  landed  on 
the  Atlantic  coast;  17  percent  on  tbe  gulf 
coast  and  1  percent  on  tbe  west  coast. 

This  country's  exports  aggregated  only 
28.225  tons  In  1965,  including  21.871  tons 
sent  to  Pakistan  under  our  Government's 
foreign  aid  program.  To  Canada  went  1,717 
tons,  to  Vietnam  1,939,  to  Mexico,  1,398  tons 
and  to  India  426  tons.  Back  In  1956  exi>ort8 
totaled  over  267.000  tons.  During  1964  they 
exceeded  176.000  tons. 

The  Iron  purchased  by  foundrymen  Is  in 
solid  form,  in  shapes  known  as  "pigs.'*  (Iron 
to  be  used  for  steelmalting  In  Integrated 
plants  Is  usually  not  solid;  It  Is  commonly 
transported  in  the  molten  state  directly  from 
the  blast  finrnaces  to  steelmaklng  depart- 
ments.) 

Merchant  pig  iron  Is  not  Included  In  the 
steel  mill  products  Import  total,  which 
reached  a  record  level  of  10.4  million  net 
tons  last  year.  Tbe  latter  Includes  steel 
produced  In  the  rolled  or  drawn  form,  but 
does  not  Include  fabricated  structural  steel 
shap>es,  sash  and  frames,  fence  posts,  wire 
rope,  welded  wire  mesh,  cotton  ties,  grind- 
ing balls,  etc. 

OTHEB  PRODUCTS  EXCLUDED 

Apart  from  the  sted  mlU  products'  total       * 
are  lmp>orts  of  oast  Iron  soil  pipe,  cast  Iron       J 
pipe   and   fittings,   and  malleable  cast   iron       ' 
pipe  flttinga,   totaling   over  32,000  tons,  as 
well  as  nearly   13,000  tons  of  castings  and 
forglngs  and  nearly  32,000  tons  of  sponge 
Iron. 

Also  excluded  from  tbe  steel  mill  product 
total  are  Imported  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets, 
which  amounted  to  over  123,000  tons  last 
year. 

Nor  does  the  steel  mill  products  import 
total  Include  ferromanganese,  ferrocbromlum 
and  other  ferroalloys.  StUl  another  item  ex- 
cluded from  the  steel  mill  products  figure 
is  Iron  and  steel  scrap  imports,  which  totaled 
212,474  tons  during  1965. 


[From   tbe   Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening   News, 

Apr.  27,  19661 
"Stream    or    Foreign    Pm    Iron    To    Hxtbt 
UNrrED    States,"    Executive    Sats — ^Presi- 
dent Macdonald  or  Hanna  Purnacr  As- 
serts Imports  Wili.  Dent  Wages  Here 

(By  Bob  Watson) 
U.S.  labor — much  of  it  In  tbe  Buffalo 
area — wUl  be  deprived  of  about  tl  million 
In  wages  as  a  result  of  foreign  iron  com- 
ing into  Buffalo  from  Europe  during  the 
next  several  weeks.  President  A.  Jc^n  Mac- 
doiukld  of  Buffalo's  Hanna  Piunace  Corp. 
charged  today. 

Mr.  Macdonald  attacked  "Inequities"  In 
tariffs  which  help  make  it  possible  for  Euro- 
pean iron  producers  to  take  business  away 
from  domestic  producers  of  pig  Iron. 

Tbe  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Tuesday,  dis- 
closed that   14.000  tons  of  pig  Iron  from 
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E\irop«  wUl  start  coming  Into  Buffalo  via 
the  seaway  tbls  week  and  will  continue 
ccnalng  until  midsummer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  tills  much  pig  Iron  Is 
equivalent  to  a  month's  production  from  one 
of  the  blast  furnaces  In  Hanna's  plant  on 
Puhrmann  Boulewd. 

EXPORTS  CI.OSKD   TO  UNITXO  STATES 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  It  can  be  presumed 
that  the  foreign  Iron  coming  Into  Buffalo  Is 
from  Germany.  Basic  Iron  prices  In  Ger- 
many, he  addedL  are  about  the  same  as  In 
the  United  States  but  Iron  from  abroad  la 
"dumped"  In  this  country  at  97  to  $15  a  ton 
under  U.S.  prices. 

"This  iron  comes  Into  the  United  States 
paying  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  gross  ton."  said 
Mr.  Macdonald.  "If  we  were  to  ship  iron  to 
the  Common  Market  countries,  we  would  pay 
a  duty  of  about  $7  a  grow  ton  for  foreign 
entry,  so  the  foreign  trade  we  once  enjoyed 
has  been  closed  to  us." 

8HIPMKNTS    REOUCKO 

ICr.  ICacdonald  said  his  latest  price  quota- 
tions from  Germany  show  a  discount  for 
other  European  Common  Market  countries 
If  they  agree  not  to  purchase  Iron  outside 
the  Common  Market  area.  This  further 
handicaps  U.S.  exports,   he  added. 

He  said  the  14.000  tons  of  foreign  Iron 
coming  Into  the  Port  of  Buffalo  represents  a 
loss  of  220.000  man-hours  of  work  for  men 
working  In  U.S.  ore  and  coal  mines  In  plants 
with  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces  "and  a 
loss  of  wages  of  about  $1  million." 

Mr.  Macdonald  sold  that  domestic  mer- 
chant-Iron shipments  10  years  ago  were 
nearly  8  million  tons  but  last  year  were  less 
than  4  million  tons. 

"When  the  demand  again  reaches  the  8- 
mllllon-ton  fligiue.  there  will  not  be  the  ca- 
pacity to  make  It  because  of  the  erosion  of 
the  merchant  Iron  Industry."  he  continued!. 

"It  cannot  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
let  the  present  differences  Ln  tariffs  prevail 
and  allow  a  vital  basic  Industry  to  retrogress." 

(From  American  Metal  Market.  May  4,  1966] 
FOKZicN  Pig  Ison  Seen  HtTRTTNO  US.  Labok 

BoTTALo,  N.Y. — Foreign  pig  Iron  coming 
Into  Buffalo  from  Europe  will  hurt  VS.  labor, 
says  A.  John  Macdonald,  president  of  Hanna 
Furnace  Corp.  here. 

Mr.  Macdonald  attacked  Inequities  In 
tariffs  which  help  make  It  possible  for  Eu- 
ropean Iron  producers  to  take  business  away 
from  domestic  producers  of  pig  iron. 

It  was  disclosed  that  14.000  tons  of  pig  iron 
firom  Kurope  will  start  coming  Into  Buffalo 
▼la  the  seaway  and  will  continue  coming 
until  midsummer. 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  this  much  pig  Iron  Is 
equivalent  to  a  month's  production  from  one 
of  the  blast  furnaces  in  Hanna's  plant. 

raOM    CERMANT 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  It  can  be  presumed 
that  the  foreign  Iron  oomlng  into  Buffalo  Is 
from  Germany.  Basic  Iron  {xlcee  In  Ger- 
many, he  added,  are  about  the  same  as  In 
the  United  States  but  iron  from  abroad  Is 
dumped  in  this  country  at  97  to  tl5  a  ton 
under  UJS.  prices. 

"This  Iron  comes  Into  the  United  States 
pa^ng  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  gross  ton,"  said 
Mr.  Macdonald.  "If  we  were  to  ship  Iron  to 
the  Common  Market  countries,  we  would  pay 
a  duty  ot  about  97  a  gross  ton  for  foreign 
entry,  so  the  foreign  trade  we  once  enjoyed 
has  been  closed  to  us." 

Mr.  Macdonald  said  his  latest  price  q\iota- 
tlons  from  Germany  show  a  discount  for 
other  Bxiropetui  Common  Market  countries 
If  they  agree  not  to  purchase  Iron  outside 
the  Common  Market  area.  This  further 
handicaps  U.S.  exports,  he  added. 

LOSS    or    MAN-HOURS 

Be  said  the  14.000  tons  of  foreign  Iron 
coming  into  the  port  of  Buffalo  represents 
a  loss  of  220,000  man-hours  of  work  for  men 


working  In  U.S.  ore  and  ooal  mines  and  In 
plants  with  coke  ovens  and  blast  furnaces, 
"and  a  loss  of  w«g«s  of  about  (1  mllUon." 

Mr.  Macdonald  MUd  that  docaestlc  mer- 
chant Iron  shipments  10  years  »go  were 
nearly  8  million  tons  but  last  year  were  less 
than  4  million  tons. 

"When  the  demand  again  reaches  the 
8-milUon-tou  figure,  there  will  not  be  the 
capacity  to  make  it  because  of  the  eroelon 
of  the  merchant  Iron  industry,"  he  continued. 

"It  cannot  be  in  the  national  Interest  to 
let  the  present  differences  in  tariffs  prevail 
and  allow  a  vital  basic  industry  to  retrogress." 


Tribute  to  Romanian  Independence  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1966 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commemoration  of  Rumanian 
Independence  Day.  On  May  10, 1877,  the 
Rumanians  gladly  proclaimed  their  in- 
dependence from  the  Turks  and  prepared 
for  an  era  of  progress  and  freedom.  In 
1878,  Rumanian  sovereignty  was  recog- 
nized in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Today,  however,  we  experience  both 
happiness  and  sorrow  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  Rumania — happiness 
for  the  years  when  Rumanians  stood 
proudly  In  the  ranks  of  free  peoples,  and 
sorrow  for  the  fate  which  befell  the 
beautiful  land  after  World  War  n.  For 
the  past  two  decades  Rumania  has 
suffered  under  the  hideous  shadow  of  the 
Russian  hammer  and  sickle,  a  symbol  of 
slavery  and  oppression. 

During  the  years  following  the  war  the 
Soviet  Union  engulfed  Rumania  and  es- 
tablished the  hated  Communist  rule  In 
the  little  land.  The  servitude  to  Russia 
has  been  a  terrible  one.  In  1945.  for  ex- 
ample, Stalin  established  SovRom  joint 
stock  companies,  which  exploited  almost 
every  facet  of  the  Rumanian  economy, 
denuding  the  forests,  siphoning  off  the 
valuable  oil  and  gas.  and  plundering  the 
mining,  transport,  and  shipbuilding  In- 
dustries. Not  imtll  the  mld-1950's  were 
the  Rumanians  at  last  able  to  buy  off  the 
last  SovRoms. 

Russian  rule  meant  an  era  of  terrible 
oppression  for  most  of  the  18  million 
Rumanians,  characterized  by  concentra- 
tion camps,  unceasing  pro[>aganda,  col- 
lectivization of  farms.  Isolation  from  the 
West,  poor  wages,  miserable  clothes,  food 
shortaiges.  Government  control  of  the 
arts,  and  the  ever-present  militia  and 
secret  police. 

In  the  past  few  years,  however,  cer- 
tain signs  indicate  that  Rumania  is 
drawing  away  somewhat  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  Trade  with  the  West  is  increas- 
ing. Six  years  ago.  half  of  Rumania's 
trade  was  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Today 
the  figure  has  dropped  to  40  percent. 
Overall  trade  with  the  Commimist  coun- 
tries dropped  from  70  percent  of  the 
total  in  1960  to  62  percent  in  1965.  and  is 
still  decreasing.  Rumania  has  insisted 
upon  a  sepEuate  economic  future  quite 
apart  from  the  rigid  plan  for  her  set  up 


by  Moscow,  which  would  have  perma- 
nently relegated  Rumania  to  the  status 
of  a  vegetable  garden  and  a  source  of  oil. 

Rumania  has  capitalized  upon  the 
Slno-Soviet  split  to  gain  flexibility  in  her 
foreign  policy.  Initially  she  declined  to 
line  up  with  Moscow  against  Peking.  In 
1963  Rumanian  representatives  in  the 
United  Nations  refused  to  follow  the  Rus- 
sian line  on  several  occasions.  That 
same  year  saw  exchange  of  high-level 
ofBclals  with  Western  governments  and  a 
rapid  upsurge  of  cultural  exchanges  with 
the  West. 

Compulsory  study  of  the  Russian 
language  has  been  abolished.  Western 
films  and  music  have  largely  replaced 
Soviet  output.  Gone  are  many  of  the 
Russian  spellings  of  the  names  of  streets, 
movie  theaters,  political  magazines,  and 
cultural  institutions. 

Although  the  signs  are  hopeful,  we 
must  never  be  deluded  Into  thinking  that 
Rumania  is  free.  She  is  still  governed 
by  Communists,  and  her  people  are  de- 
prived of  individual  freedom.  Yet 
Rumanians  continue  to  long  for  the  day 
when  their  dreams  of  freedom  will  be- 
come reality.  On  this,  their  inde- 
pendence day,  the  people  of  the  free 
world  pay  tribute  to  the  courage  of 
Rumanians  and  send  warmest  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  them.  Con- 
gratulations to  a  great  people. 


The  90th  Birthday  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  10. 
1966,  the  world-famous  and  widely  re- 
spected drug  firm  of  Eli  Lilly  &  Co..  which 
has  its  home  offices  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 
marked  its  90th  birthday. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Indianapolis  Star  Is  a  deserved  and 
fitting  tribute  to  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  this  company: 

A   S^ALUTK   TO   Lilly 

The  research  scientists,  the  executives, 
marketing  experts,  and  sklUed  employees  of 
Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  would  be  the  last  to  call 
themselves  miracle  workers,  and  yet  the 
phrase  applies  to  the  things  they  do. 

This  firm,  truly  an  aristocrat  among  the 
businesses  of  Indlsmapolis  and  the  Nation, 
marks  Its  90th  birthday  today,  ending  a  year 
of  solid  accomplishments  and  starting  one 
that  is  certain  to  bring  more.  Its  sales  and 
earnings  have  been  the  highest  In  the  com- 
pany history,  exceeding  the  $300  million 
mark  for  the  first  time.  It  has  built  new 
plants  and  facilities  and  branches  in  Lafa- 
yette. Puerto  Rico,  Taiwan,  and  Japan  and  Is 
constructing  new  research  facilltlee  near 
London.  England. 

These  will  Increase  the  production  of  Lilly 
plants  all  over  the  world  which  now  em- 
ploy more  than  15.000  persons. 

The  firm  Is  marketing  a  new  antibiotic,  an 
oral  treatment  for  diabetes,  new  herbicides 
and  an  oral  contracepUve  that  could  become 
an  Important  factor  In  helping  stem  the 
population  explosion  In  underdeveloped 
countries. 

LUly  products  number  In  the  thousands. 
The  stories  behind  the  development  and  dis- 
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covery  of  many  of  them  are  among  the  most 
exciting,  dramatic,  and  significant  in  the 
history  of  medicine.  There  Is  no  way  of  cal- 
culating the  number  of  lives  they  have  saved 
and  the  number  of  individuals  they  have 
spared  from  the  twlllght-life  of  lU  health 
once  thought  Incurable,  and  from  suffering 
pain. 

To  these  accomplishments  must  be  added 
the  strides  that  Lilly  research  and  manu- 
factiu'e  have  taken  In  producing  healthier 
livestock  and  Improved  output  of  agricultural 
crops,  which  have  increased  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  American  people  and  mil- 
lions of  people  overseas. 

Ell  Lilly  &  Co.  is  certain  to  blaze  new  trails 
and  reach  new  horizons  this  year  and  In 
years  to  come. 

Today  we  salute  this  great  company  and 
the  fine  men  and  women  who  have  made  and 
are  making  It  what  It  Is. 


Fino  Introdnces  Legislaton  To  Help  Home- 
buyers  and  Tenants  by  Curbing  Land 
Specalators  and  Slumlords 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11. 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  an  antislumlord  and  anti- 
land  speculator  tax  bill  designed  to  aid 
the  Nation's  housing  crisis  by  undercut- 
ting the  profitability  of  slums  and  land 
speculation. 

Succinctly,  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
are  as  follows:  Land  speculation  would  be 
curbed  by  ending  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment given  to  profits  realized  on  unim- 
proved land — most  improved  land  is  not 
now  eligible  for  capital  gains  treatment 
as  regards  profits  realized  on  the  sale 
thereof.  Taxpayers  would  face  a  ceil- 
ing on  tax  deductions  for  real  property 
taxes  paid  on  unimproved  land.  Slum- 
lords would  be  denied  deductions  for  real 
property  taxes  paid  on  buildings  certified 
as  'unsafe"  by  local  housing  authorities 
and  slumlords  would  be  additionally  de- 
nied depreciation  on  buildings  so  certi- 
fied. 

Recently.  I  read  several  articles,  in 
labor  and  architectural  journals,  about 
the  effect  that  our  tax  laws  were  having 
on  land  costs  and  slum  preservation.  I 
decided  to  do  something  about  this 
shocking  state  of  affairs,  and  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  end  certain 
abuses. 

Capital  gains  taxation  of  undeveloped 
land  sales  profits  is  one  key  abuse.  It 
works  this  way.  Provided  an  owner  does 
nothing  to  develop  his  property,  he  will 
pay  very  slight  taxes  on  the  profit  he 
makes  when  he  sells  that  property.  He 
pays  at  capital  gains  rates,  which  are 
well  below  the  rate  at  which  the  average 
prosperous  taxpayer  is  taxed  on  his  In- 
come. This  makes  It  very  profitable  for 
speculators  to  hold  land  and  sell  it  when 
demand  has  soared.  This  Increases  the 
pressure  on  land  around  our  cities,  forc- 
ing up  land  prices.  This  in  turn  forces 
up  the  cost  of  housing.  What  this  means 
is   simple — the   home-bujing   public   la 


paying,  through  increased  housing  costs, 
for  the  profits  of  a  few  land  speculators. 
If  we  make  profits  on  the  sale  of  unde- 
veloped land  taxable  at  the  same — ^non- 
capital gains  but  rather  ordinary  in- 
come— rate  that  other  income  is  taxable 
at,  we  will  take  the  profit  out  of  land 
speculation,  ease  the  pressure  on  land 
prices  and  reduce  costs  that  will  other- 
wise confront  future  home  buyers. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above,  my  bill 
proposes  a  ceiling  on  Federal  income  tax 
deductions  for  local  property  taxes  paid 
on  unimproved  land.  This  would  have 
a  minimal  impact  of  the  "little  fellow" 
who  owns  a  plot  of  land  somewhere, 
however,  because  under  my  bill,  local 
taxes  paid  on  unimproved  land  would  be 
nondeductible  only  in  excess  of  $200. 

I  believe  that  the  two  parts  of  my  bill 
thus  far  described  would  diminish  the 
profits  of  land  speculation  to  the  point 
where  this  profit  potential  would  cease 
to  exert  its  present  upward  influence  on 
land  costs  and  costs  confronting  the 
homebuyer.  I  think  that  my  legislation 
would  be  a  boon  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry and  to  homebuyers,  however 
much  it  might  be  regretted  by  specula- 
tors. 

My  bill  would  also  strike  at  the  heart 
of  slumlord's  profits.  It  would  do  this 
by  two  provisions,  one  denying  slum- 
lords Federal  income  tax  deductions  for 
local  real  property  taxes  paid  on  prop- 
erties certified  unsafe  by  local  housing 
authorities,  and  the  other  denying  de- 
preciation deducions  to  taxpayers  in 
connection  with  properties  so  certified 
by  local  authorities.  If  slums  no  longer 
qualify  for  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  local  real  estate  taxes  or  so- 
called  depreciation,  they  become  less 
valuable  as  investments.  The  same  de- 
terioration that  slumlords  like  because  it 
reduces  their  assessable  value  locally  will 
push  them  past  a  line  that  will  deny 
them  more  than  they  will  save  by  their 
avarice.  That  Is  the  objective  of  my 
bUl. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  a 
much  needed  bill.  It  will  do  a  lot  for 
our  Nation's  housing  supply.  It  will 
open  up  new  land  to  private  homebulld- 
ers  in  our  suburbs  and  outlying  areas, 
and  it  will  reduce  land  pressures  of  fu- 
ture years.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
contribute  to  a  revitallzatlon  of  our 
downtown  cities  by  striking  at  the  heart 
of  the  slum  preservation  mechanism. 
Under  the  tough  provisions  of  my  bill. 
I  would  think  that  slumlords  would 
either  shape  up  or  get  out  of  business. 

This  bill  is  a  bill  that  strikes  at  metro- 
politan housing  shortcomings  through 
rough  treatment  of  society's  trouble- 
makers rather  than  the  pampering  of 
selective  poor  as  embodied  in  the  rent 
supplement  philosophy.  The  bill  does 
not  spend  money  to  disperse  Federal 
control  over  a  metropolitan  area.  If 
anything,  the  tax  changes  I  propose 
would  bring  in  money  to  fund  additional 
housing  programs,  and  no  aspect  of  my 
bill  in  any  way  piills  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  States. 

My  bill  probably  treads  on  some  vested 
Interests.  One  of  the  vested  Interests  it 
treads  on  is  the  idea  that  the  answer  to 
every  problem  confronting  our  Nation  is 


a  slapdash  dose  of  Federal  money  poured 
in  to  pave  the  way  for  Federal  control. 

My  bill  would  hurt  slumlords  and 
speculators.  It  would  help  tenants, 
homebuyers,  and  taxpayers.  It  costs  no 
money  and  it  does  nothing  for  the  bu- 
reaucracy.   I  urge  its  passage. 


Military  Pants  Shortage  Bared 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  call  special  attention  to 
the  shortage  of  clothes  for  our  military, 
as  disclosed  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Jack  Steele  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent column  on  this  subject,  as  fol- 
lows: 

[Prom  the  KnozvlUe  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 

May  6.  1966] 

Mn-iTAET  Pants  Shortage  Bared 

(By  Jack  Steele) 

Washington. — The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  unveiled  today  the  big  "pants 
shortage"  In  the  Marine  Corps  and  hung  the 
blame  tor  it  directly  on  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

The  committee  revealed  that  the  Marine 
Corps  has  serious  shortages  of  khaki  pants, 
shirts,  overcoats,  raincoats  and  many,  other 
clothing  Items  and  that  the  Army  Is  equally 
short  of  fatigue  pant«  and  shirts. 

Defense  Department  officials  Insisting 
these  clothing  shortages  haven't  hampered 
combat  troops  In  Vietnam,  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  they  would  not  be  fully  rectified 
until  mld-1967. 

TAKE   A  RIBBING 

Members  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  at  closed-door  hearings  held 
in  February  and  made  public  today,  absolved 
the  Marine  Corps  of  blame  for  the  clothing 
shortage. 

But  they  gave  Defense  ofBclals  an  unmerci- 
ful ribbing  for  the  pants  shortage. 

Representative  William  E.  Minshall,  Re- 
publican, of  Ohio,  told  them:  "We  are  going 
to  have  a  pretty  peculiar  military  running 
around  without  any  pants." 

Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Democrat, 
of  Pennsylvania,  suggested  that  Marine  re- 
cults,  who  now  are  issued  a  single  pair  of 
khaki  pants  Instead  of  the  \isual  three, 
should  be  given  this  order  to  start  their  mili- 
tary careers:  "Don't  fall  down  and  tear  your 
pants." 

MARINES    LOOKED    AHEAD 

The  committee  pinned  full  retponslblllty 
for  the  shortage  on  McNamara 's  office. 

Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Marine  Corps 
Commandant,  said  he  had  ordered  more  uni- 
forms for  the  Marines  In  1963,  1964,  and  1965 
to  Insure  adequate  stocks  for  the  Vietnam 
buildup. 

Vice  Adm.  J.  J.  Sikes,  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Supply  Agency,  said  his  Agency  had 
adequate  stock  funds  to  procure  the  cloth- 
hig. 

But.  he  testified.  McNamara's  office  refused 
to  approve  spending  the  funds. 

ADMITS    MISTAKE 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Paul  R.  Igna- 
tius finally  admitted  this  was  so — after  first 
insisting  that  current  clothing  supplies  wera 
adequate  for  all  vital  military  needs. 
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He  explained  that  top  Defense  Depcu-tment 
official*  had  met  In  December  1964 — when  the 
Vletnaim  buildup  was  imminent — and  de- 
cided that  the  requests  of  the  Marine  Ck)rpe 
and  other  services  for  more  uniforms  were 
Inflated  and  unnecessary. 

Flood  greeted  bis  explanation  with  this 
sally; 

"The  senior  patrol  leader  In  my  church 
Boy  Scout  troop  In  December  1964.  could 
look  forward  to  escalation  in  Vietnam." 

General  Oreene  told  the  committee  that 
as  a  result  of  the  shortages  Marine  recruits 
and  Reserve  have  been  getting  only  a  half 
bag  of  clothing. 

DEPENDS    ON    FUNDS 

He  said  the  shortages  Include  cotton  khaki 
pants  and  shirts,  tropical  uniforms,  green 
fatigues,  utility  uniforms,  overcoats,  and 
raincoats. 

Asked  when  the  Marine  Corps  could  start 
issuing  full  clothing  bags,  Greene  said  this 
depends  on  when  DSA  can  supply  them. 

Ignatius  testified  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  spend  tl.500  million  this  year  and 
next  to  alleviate  the  clothing  shortages  and 
replenish  depleted  stocks. 

He  noted  that  some  textile  and  clothing 
mills  have  shifted  from  civilian  to  military 
production  to  meet  the  crisis. 

Ignatius  said  most  of  the  clothing  short- 
ages will  be  solved  by  summer  or  fall,  but 
other  Defense  officials  testified  that  stocks 
will  not  be  fully  replenished  until  June  1967. 


Statement  of  Oregon  Beef  Council  and 
the  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.1966 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  dis- 
tressing to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  years  to  bring  farm  income 
up  to  levels  commensurate  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy  to  find  that  le- 
gitimate adjustments  In  food  prices  are 
being  condemned  as  inflationary.  The 
burden  of  the  cost-price  squeeze  cannot 
be  borne  by  the  agricultural  economy  of 
the  Nation  indefinitely,  and  it  is  intol- 
erable that  the  people  who  are  providing 
this  Nation  with  the  best  and  most  abun- 
dant food  supply  in  the  world  should  be 
subjectd  to  criticism  for  price  Increases 
that  reflect  only  a  change  In  the  supply 
and  demand  situation.  The  American 
people  pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their 
income  for  food  than  any  other  nation 
in  the  world. 

I  recommend  the  following  statement 
of  the  Oregon  Beef  Council  and  the  Ore- 
gon Cattlemen's  Association  expressing 
their  views  on  this  subject : 
Statements  Pbom  Repmsentatives  or  Ore- 
gon   Bxxr   CoT7NGn.    and    Oregon    Cattle- 
men's Association,  Before  the  Combined 
MErriNO  or  the  Pendleton   Chamber  or 
Commerce    and    Pendleton    Lions    Club. 
Pendleton.  Oreg.,  April  38,   1966 
(Presented    by:    larry    Williams,    president, 
Oregon      Cattlemen's      Association:      Jim 
Brooks,  vice  chairman,  Oregon  Beef  Coun- 
cil:    Donald    Ostensoe.    master    of    cere- 
monies) 

The  American  public  is  being  deceived  by 
statements  and  press  releases  implying  thai 
food    prices   are   skyrocketing   the    cost-of- 


living  Index  and  that  farmers  are  getting 
rich  at  the  expense  of  the  city  dweller,  two 
letwlers  of  Oregon's  beef  Industry  charged 
here. 

The  truth  is  Americans  are  spending  less 
of  their  dlsp>osable  Income  than  ever  on  food 
while  the  farmer  continues  as  low  man  on 
the  Income  totem  pole,  the  two  declared. 

Speaking  before  the  combined  meeting  of 
the  Pendleton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Pendleton  Lions  Club  with  a  total  at- 
tendance of  more  than  300  at  the  Pendleton 
Armory  were  Larry  Williams.  Canyon  City, 
president  of  the  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation; Jim  Brooks.  Madras,  vice  chairman 
of  the  Oregon  Beef  Council;  VI  Oouldln. 
Klamath  Falls,  national  Cowbelle  president; 
Donald  Ostensoe,  Portland,  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  speakers  were  In  Pendleton  to 
help  kick  off  a  cltywlde  beef  promotion  pro- 
gram centered  around  the  theme  "Beef-O- 
Rama."  Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  speakers,  Pendleton's  Mayor  Young  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  April  25,  as  Pendleton 
Be«f-0-Rama  days. 

Among  th?  points  made  by  the  two 
sp>eakers : 

Families  in  America  today  spend  less 
than  one-fifth  of  their  income  on  food  while 
In  countries  abroad  the  percentage  may  run 
as  high  as  60  percent  or  more.  Recent 
figures  show  Italians  spend  38  percent.  Peru- 
vians 56  percent,  and  Russians  56   percent. 

In  1950  American  families  were  spending 
about  25  percent  of  their,  after-tax  income 
on  food.  By  1960  this  was  down  to  20  per- 
cent. Last  year,  according  to  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures,  this  was  down 
to  an  aUtime  low  of  18.5  percent  and  the 
USDA  predicts  It  will  drop  to  17  percent 
by  1970  and  to  15  or  16  percent  by  1975. 

At  the  same  time  "Americans  are  eating 
higher  on  the  hog,"  the  beef  leaders  declared, 
pointing  out  that  during  the  period  the  per- 
centage of  Income  spent  on  food  was  de- 
creasing. Americans  were  rapidly  increasing 
their  Intake  of  red  meat,  especially  beef. 

In  1930  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  was  slightly  less  than  50  pounds  whereas 
in  1965  it  was  99  pounds,  and  It  was  better 
beef,  they  insisted.  In  Oregon  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  108  pounds  Is  well  ahead 
of  the  national  average. 

A  study  published  last  month  by  USDA 
sliowed  that  food  costs  have  risen  less  since 
1947-49  than  most  other  consumer  items  in 
the  cost-of-Uving  Index.  Food  was  up  28 
percent  while  the  average  of  all  Items  was 
up  35  percent.  In  the  same  period  rent 
soared  by  SO  percent  and  the  cost  of  medlca) 
care  skyrocketed  by  77  percent. 

USDA  also  reported  these  comparisons: 
An  hour's  factory  work  In  1935  would  buy  1.6 
pounds  of  round  steak.  1.3  pounds  of  bacon. 
4.6  quarts  of  milk,  or  1.7  doeen  oranges.  In 
1965.  however,  an  hour's  work  would  buy  2.4 
pounds  of  round  steak,  3.2  pounds  of  bacon, 
10  quarts  of  milk  or  3.4  dozen  oranges. 

The  only  one  who  Is  not  getting  more  for 
his  labor  Is  the  American  farmer,  they  main- 
tained, citing  USDA  figures  that  the  farmer 
receives  7  percent  less  for  the  farm  food 
market  basket  than  he  did  in  the  1947-49 
period. 

They  noted  that  while  the  average  retail 
price  for  all  cuts  of  beef  last  year  was  81. 7 
cents  per  pound,  the  producer  received  an 
average  of  24.8  cents  per  pound.  In  the  18 
years  preceding  1965  producers  have  received 
prices  higher  than  24  8  cents  during  9  of  the 
years  and  prices  lower  than  that  during  the 
other  9  of  those  years. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  beef  producer 
today  is  receiving  less  for  his  meat  than  be 
has  In  9  of  the  last  19  years  whereas  the  cost 
of  the  things  he  buys  have  continued  to  climb 
rapidly. 

Only  through  constant  effort- to  Improve 
efficiency  have  many  producers  been  able  to 
stay  afloat,  noting  that  the  average  return  for 
beef  producers  In  recent  years  has  been  less 
than  3  percent  oo  their  Investment. 


Cattle  raising  Is  important  In  most  States 
and  in  29  States  there  are  more  than  1  mil- 
lion beef  cattle.  Oregon's  beef  cattle  popu- 
lation m  1966  Is  1.2  million. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  represents  the 
largest  single  segment  of  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  Nation.  The  value  of  the 
Nation's  basic  inventory  for  1966  of  more 
than  106  million  head  is  estimated  at  $14 
blllicNa  with  annual  sales  Atimated  at  nearly 
S9  billion. 

For  the  past  several  years  sales  of  cattle 
and  claves  for  beef  and  veal  have  been  greater 
than  the  combined  sales  of  all  com.  cotton, 
wheat,  rice  tobacco  and  peanuts.  Or  more 
totaJ  dollars  than  the  combined  sales  of  all 
hogs,  sheep,  wool,  lamb,  and  all  poultry  and 
eggs. 

While  big  business  at  the  farm-ranch  level, 
the  product  of  cattle  and  calves — beef — also 
represents  the  largest  single  element  in  the 
consumer's  food  budget.  Hence  stability  in 
prices  at  the  farm  or  ranch  level,  cohtrlbutes 
to  the  stability  at  the  retail  level  for  beef. 
Conversely,  anything  upsetting  the  sUbiUty 
at  the  retail  level  has  a  marked  effect  upon 
the  price  of  cattle  because  of  the  increasing 
"markup"  attributable  to  labor,  overhead, 
and  other  costs  of  distribution  and  retailing, 
over  which  the  rancher  or  farmer  has  ab- 
solutely no  control. 

The  speakers  denounced  the  action  of  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Connor  In  clamping 
tight  export  quotas  on  cattle  hides,  an  action 
which  they  said  will  cost  the  beef  producers 
of  Oregon  (1  million  due  to  the  lower  domes- 
tic price  for  hides.  They  said  the  action  had 
been  taken  supposedly  to  help  shoe  manu- 
facturers who  had  threatened  that  shoe 
prices  might  have  to  go  up  as  much  as  8 
percent  if  the  expanding  export  trade  were 
not  curtailed — an  export  trade  which  the 
administration  had  pushed  avidly  In  1963- 
64.  Then  the  shoe  manufacturers  went 
ahead  and  announced  that  shoe  prices  were 
going  up  anyway.  Meanwhile  the  cattle, 
packing  and  hide  industries  were  saddled 
with  a  market  depressant  and  hard-won 
export  markets  have  been  endangered. 

They  also  found  particularly  distressing 
Preside'nt  Johnson's  appearance  on  television 
earlier  this  year,  widely  quoted  on  front 
pages  and  on  radio  in  which  the  President 
urged  homemakers  to  shift  their  buying 
from  "high-priced  meat  to  other  foods  or 
lower  cost  cuts." 

The  administration  ordered  the  Defense 
Department  to  purchase  foreign  beef  for  all 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  In  Europe 
rather  than  to  tise  beef  grown  In  this  coun- 
try. This  comes  to  a  total  of  one-quarter 
million  pounds  of  beef  per  day.  Again,  this 
cuts  into  this  countries  cattle  producer's 
pocket. 

US.  Department  of  Agriculture  figures  re- 
leased Just  last  week  Indicate  that  there 
were  14  percent  more  beef  cattle  on  feed  as 
of  April  1,  1966,  than  there  were  for  the  same 
corresftondlng  period  a  year  ago.  This  too. 
means  a  reduction  in  retail  beef  prices  to 
the  consumer  and  a  reduction  in  sale  price 
to  the  cattle  producer. 

graphs  shown 

The  speakers  used  several  graphs  to  illus- 
trate their  remarks. 

Graph  A  showed  the  average  retail  prices 
per  pound  for  all  beef  in  the  United  States 
from  1946  through  1965  compared  with 
slaughter  steer  prices  (the  amount  received 
by  the  producer).  Noting  that  market  stn- 
blllty  is  the  key  to  the  health  of  the  domestic 
livestock  Industry,  they  pointed  to  the  re- 
markable stability  of  the  market  over  the 
last  12  years  during  which  the  retail  price 
for  a  pound  of  beef  has  varied  no  more  than 
16  cents.  During  the  same  i>erlod  the  price 
paid  to  the  producer  has  varied  less  than  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  graph  also  shows  that 
in  11  of  the  past  20  years  farmers  received 
more  per  pound  for  their  beef  cattle  than 
they  did  in  1966. 
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Graph  B  showed  the  upward  trend  in  per 
capita  beef  consvimption  In  the  United  State* 
since  1946.  from  a  low  of  57.2  pounds  In  1961 
to  nearly  100  pounds  In  1965. 

Graph  C,  a  graph  of  the  wholesale  price 
Index  based  on  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures,  showed  the  long  trend  of  the 
Nation's  inflation  and  how  the  beef  indus- 
try's price  picture  has  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  recOTds  set  by  other  noimgrlctU- 
tural  goods  and  services. 

Graph  D.  prepared  by  the  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  showed  the 
beef  cattle  prices  received  by  the  producer 
as  a  percent  of  parity  (parity  being,  rough- 
ly, a  price  level  farmers  and  ranchers  would 
have  had  to  receive  if  th«lr  purchasing  power 
was  to  keep  pace  with  Increases  In  the  goods 
and  services  which  they  need  for  produc- 
tion and  a  modest  living  standard).  The 
latest  USDA  figures  Indicate  that  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1966  (the  month  Agricultural  Secre- 
tary Freeman  claims  livestock  prices 
"peaked")  beef  cattle  prices  reached  only 
84  percent  of  parity.  It  Is  significant  that 
m  15  of  the  past  20  years  this  Indicator  was 
higher  than  for  1965 — and  that  11  were  high- 
er for  the  year  than  the  level  reached  at  the 
recent  so-called  peak  In  February — and 
that  1948'8  percentage  figure  is  almost  twice 
that  for  February  1966. 

These  same  beef  leaders  will  present  sim- 
ilar talks  on  the  beef  Industry  within  the 
next  month  In  the  following  cities:  Baker. 
Ontario.  Lakeview.  Klamath  Palls,  Medford. 
and  Portland.  The  prime  purjxjse  for  these 
talks,  they  explained,  Is  to  inform  Oregon's 
businessmen  and  consiuners  on  the  true  pic- 
ture of  beef  prices  and  the  Importance  of 
Oregon's  beef  Industry  to  the  economy  of 
this  State. 


Col.  Lee  B.  Harr  and  Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNEsstae 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLI3^.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my 
district,  we  will  celebrate  a  double  ob- 
sei-vance  on  Memorial  Day — the  tradi- 
tional tribute  to  our  war  dead  and  the 
honoring  of  Col.  Lee  B.  Harr,  who  is  re- 
tiring after  more  than  30  years  of  bene- 
ficial service  as  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Center  at  Mountain 
Home,  Tenn. 

An  editorial  about  the  planned  cele- 
brations for  this  day  appeared  In  the 
Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle,  and  I  am 
Inserting  It  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
A  Double    Purpose 

The  Memorial  Day  observance  at  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Center  wUl  serve  a  dou- 
ble piu°p>ose  this  year. 

It  will  be.  as  always,  a  tribute  to  the  dead 
of  all  wars — and  a  reminder  to  the  living  of 
the  high  cost  of  freedom. 

It  will  be,  In  addition,  an  unspoken  but 
deeply  felt  community  testimonial  to  Col. 
Lee  B.  Harr  for  his  more  than  30  years  of 
unflagging  zeal  and  purposeful  endeavor  as 
Center  director. 

Colonel  Harr,  who  will  retire  this  summer, 
has  given  his  utmost  for  the  veteran. 

He  has  also  given  his  utmost  for  commu- 
nity  and    country. 

Johnson  City  and  upper  east  Tennessee — 
and  indeed  a  broad  section  of  the  South  and 
the  Nation — can  now  give  something  to 
Colonel  Harr.  By  coming  In  large  numbers 
to  the  final  Memorial  Day  observance  over 


which  he  will  preside,  they  can  give  him 
joy  and  gladness — and  a  wonderful  assurance 
of  the  place  he  holds  In  their  hearts. 

We  hope  Memorial  Day,  1968,  will  be  tb« 
finest  of  all,  and  we  believe  It  wUl  be. 


New  York  City  Air  Pollution  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay,  of  New  York 
City,  appointed  a  special  task  force  to 
consider  the  problems  of  air  pollution 
In  the  city  and  the  surrounding  area. 
This  task  force,  under  the  able  chair- 
manship of  Norman  Cousins,  included 
the  following  members: 

William  Bernbach,  advertising  executive. 

Ira  R.  Ehrlich,  transportation  research 
manager,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

Robert  A.  Fox,  Columbia  Gas  System. 

Thomas  J.  Glennon.  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.  writer-reporter. 

Meredith  Gourdlne,  Livingston,  N.J.,  sys- 
tems engineer. 

Robert  B.  Hudson.  National  Education 
Television  program  directer. 

William  Jovanovich,  president  of  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  World. 

Dr.  Harry  D.  Kruse.  executive  secretary. 
New  York  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Seymour  Melman,  professor  of  Industrial 
engineering  at  Columbia  University. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  highlights  of 
their  detailed  report  as  taken  from  the 
summary  In  the  New  York  Times  of 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966. 

I  commend  this  report  not  only  to  my 
colleagues  from  the  urban  areas,  but  also 
to  those  from  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  air  is  still  sweet  and  pure  and 
where  they  will  want  to  keep  It  that 
way: 

Highlights  from  Report  on  City  Air- 
Pollution  Peril 

(Note. — Following  are  the  sections  of  the 
report  by  Mayor  Lindsay's  task  force  on  air 
pollution  that  give  details  of  the  sources  and 
kinds  of  pollution  with  which  New  York  City 
must  cope,  and  the  major  elements  of  what 
the  task  force  considers  an  effective  remedial 
program : ) 

sources  op  the  pollution 
Where  do  the  poisons  and  dirt  in  the  air 
come  from?     They  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources : 

1.  New  York  City's  11  municipal  refuse- 
disposal  stations.  Forty-seven  furnaces  and 
smokestacks  are  involved,  almost  all  of  them 
operating  with  Inferior  smoke-and-gas- 
control  equipment.  These  stations  operate 
In  almost  constant  violation  of  New  York's 
own  laws  against  air  pollution. 

2.  New  York  City's  bousing  authority 
projects.  These  projects  operate  2.666  In- 
cinerators and  2.600  heating  furnaces,  most 
of  them  In  need  of  effective  pollution -control 
equipment. 

3.  Privately  owned  apartment  houses  and 
office  buildings.  They  operate  approximately 
10.000  Incinerators  and  135.000  heating  fur- 
naces, all  but  a  t&w  of  which  are  totally 
lacking  In  pollution-control  equipment. 

4.  Approximately  600.000  private  residences 
(single  and  double  family  dwellings) .  Most 
of  them  use  fuel  oU  in  their  beating  fur- 


naces,  operating   at  varying  degrees  of   ef- 
ficiency. 

6.  Consolidated  Edison's  11  power-generat- 
ing stations  inside  the  city.  Con  Ed's  116 
boilers  and  19  smokestacks  operate  for  the 
most  part  under  inefficient  conditions  ot 
pollution-control. 

6.  Approximately  8,500  Industrial  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Many  of  them 
produce  noxious  emissions. 

7.  Demolition  and  construction  dust. 
Whether  with  respect  to  old  buildings  being 
torn  down,  or  new  buildings  being  put  up, 
large  quantities  of  dirt  and  dust  are  thrown 
Into  the  air. 

8.  Ordinary  street  dirt.  An  incalculable 
quantity  of  dirt,  trapped  under  parked  cars, 
where  sanitation  trucks  cannot  get  at  It,  Is 
easily  blown  into  the  air. 

9.  Approximately  13.000  lunchrooms  and 
restaurants.  A  large  number  of  them  emit 
smoke  and  odors  at  street  level. 

10.  Approximately  1,500,000  automobiles, 
buses,  and  trucks.  Practically  all  of  these 
vehicles  now  operate  without  devises  to  con- 
trol their  noxious  gases  and  particular  mat- 
ter. Many  of  these  vehicles  require  normal 
engine  exhaust  repair.  Friction  of  automo- 
bile tires  produces  rubber  dust  In  the  air. 
Brake  linings  contribute  asbestos  pollutants. 

11.  The  emanations  from  approximately 
400.000  takeoff  or  landing  operations  of  Jet 
aircraft  at  New  York  airports  each  year. 

12.  Approximately  25,000  steamship  opera- 
tions in  the  New  York  Harbor  each  year. 
apart  from  an  Indeterminate  but  substantial 
number  of  engine-run  harbor  crtift.  Many 
of  the  steamships  lack  pollution-control 
equipment;  some  blow  their  tubes  under 
cover  of  darkness. 

13.  Pollution  by  air  Invasion.  Dirty  air 
drifts  Into  New  York  from  hundreds  of  miles 
away  and  especially  from  nearby  New  Jersey, 
with  Its  relatively  uncontrolled  Industrial 
complexes  and  Incinerators. 

kind  of  pollutants 

What  kind  of  dirt  and  poisons  are  pro- 
duced by  these  pollution  sources?  Soot,  fly- 
ash,  sulfur  oxides,  nitrogen  oxides,  poly- 
nuclear,  and  oleflnlc  hydrocarbons,  and  car- 
bon monoxide  are  the  main  villains  In  the 
pollution  assault  on  human  health,  on  vege- 
tation, on  property,  on  aviation  safety.  This 
is  the  breakdown:  (1)  230,000  tons  a  year  of 
"particulate  matter"  (soot,  flyash,  etc),  (2) 
597,000  tons  a  year  of  sulfur  dioxide,  (3)  298.- 
000  tons  a  year  of  the  nitrogen  oxides,  (4) 
567,000  tons  a  year  of  hydrocarbons,  (6) 
1,536,000  tons  a  year  of  carbon  monoxide. 

These  are  the  major  pollutants  In  the  air 
environment,  though  not  the  only  ones.  To- 
gether, they  produce  In  1  year  730  pounds 
of  pollution  for  each  New  Yorker.  This 
means  that  the  average  New  Yorker  has  to 
contend  with  more  than  five  times  his  weight 
each  year  In  noxious  and  abnoxtous  airborne 
materials. 

MAJOR    elements     of     AN     EFFECTIVE     PROGRAM 

Here  are  the  major  elements,  as  the  task 
force  sees  them,  of  a  far-reaching  and  eS^- 
tlve  campaign  against  air  pollution: 

1.  The  main  pressure  and  energy  for  con- 
trol of  air  pollution  has  to  ocnne  from  an 
alert  and  enlightened  public. 

2.  The  fight  against  air  pollution  must  be 
incorporated  into  a  comprehensive  plan  and 
program  for  control  of  all  environmental 
hazards.  This  program  should  be  related 
to  overall  city  planning,  including  urban 
renewal. 

3.  The  city  must  begin  by  cleaning  Its  own 
house.  7%e  city  is  a  major  offender  and 
must  pbey  Ite  own  laws. 

4.  The  constant  concern  of  the  city  must 
be  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  people. 

5.  Clean -air  objectives  should  be  care- 
fully defined.  These  must  be  related  to  a 
regiilar.  accurate  supply  of  data  on  air  qual- 
ity, on  movement  of  pollutants  In  the  air, 
and  on  their  effect  on  the  environment. 
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6.  The  fight  a^ln«t  air  pollution  must 
be  comprehensive  and  must  address  Itself 
both  to  control  of  fuels  (Input)  and  the 
control  of  smoke,  dirt  and  poisons  coming 
out  of  the  stacks  (output) . 

7.  Effective  enforcement  requires  scien- 
tific measurement  of  emissions  and  admin- 
istrative penalties  for  violators. 

8.  A  combination  of  tax  Incentives  and 
vigorous  enforcement  can  help  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  a  major  Industry  In  the 
field  of  pollution-control  equipment. 

9.  Consolidated  Edison  should  use  cleaner 
fuels.  Institute  major  modernization  of  exlst- 

'  Ing  equipment  and  at  the  same  time  plan 
for  power-generating  facilities  outside  the 
city. 

10.  The  use  of  fuel  oil  or  coal  for  heating 
purposes — whether  in  private  residences  or 
apartment  houses  or  power-generating  sta- 
tions or  public  buildings — must  be  carefully 
governed  with  respect  to  sulfur  content. 

11.  The  city  mvist  have  a  total  plan  for 
waste  and  garbage  disposal  that  Includes  a 
ban  on  open  burning  of  refuse  materials  and 
rigid  control  of  all  Incinerator  operations, 
public  and  private.  The  city  must  also 
consider  possible  alternatives  to  Incineration. 

12.  The  city  can  act  to  reduce  pollution 
caused  by  gasoline  and  dlesel  engines,  even 
though  It  has  no  licensing  powers  over  auto- 
mobiles in  general. 

13.  New  Tork  City  exists  In  a  geographical 
complex  of  cities — some  of  which  are  outside 
New  York  State — and  must  therefore  coordi- 
nate lU  eiTcM^  with  State,  regional,  and  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  city  should  seek  Its  fuU 
share  of  Federal  and  State  aid  for  combating 
air  pollution. 

14.  The  city  must  seek  new,  advanced  ap- 
proaches and  techniques  In  the  fight  ngalnst 
air  pollution. 


Respect  the  Law — It  Respects  You 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

OP    NIW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  2.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  John  B.  Walsh's  editorial  in 
the  Buffalo  Dally  Law  Journal.  May  2. 
1966,  commemorating  Law  Day  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Walsh,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Eire  County  Bar  Association,  brilliantly 
pinpoints  many  problems  and  illusions 
in  law  enforcement  and  protection  today. 
Not  only  does  he  remind  colleagues  and 
citizens  alike  that  law  must  first  bring 
order  in  society  before  justice  and  liberty, 
but  he  also  calls  for  meaningful  reflec- 
tion and  meditation  by  the  law  profession 
as  to  their  role  and  contributions  in  the 
past  year. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Insert  into  the  Rxcord  the  full  text  of 
Mr.  Walsh's  provocative  editorial  for  all 
to  read  in  its  entirety; 

A  Law  Dat  USA  Edftoual 
(By  John  B.  Walsh) 

Today  the  legal  community  will  formally 
celebrate  Law  Day  USA.  Parades,  lunch- 
eons, and  dinners  will  be  held  and  awards 
and  speeches  will  be  given  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, calling  attention  to  the  blessings  con- 
ferred upon  the  people  of  this  Nation  by  our 
rule  of  law. 

For  us  of  the  legal  profession,  however, 
this  should  be  a  time  for  something  more 
th&n  speeebmaklng  and  back  patting.    This 


should  be  a  time  for  reflection  about  the 
rule  of  law  and  our  own  unique  position  In 
Its  administration. 

The  theme  of  Law  Day  this  year  Is  "Re- 
spect the  Law — It  Respects  You."  This 
theme  and  the  events  of  the  past  year  should 
certainly  suggest  to  us  three  Important  areas 
of  meditation. 

PKIItARY    PURPOSE    Or    LAW 

First  and  foremost,  it  seems  to  me.  we 
should  reflect  on  the  primary  purpose  of  law. 
Contrary  to  many  popular  notions,  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  law  Is  not  Justice.  Is  not 
liberty,  but  order.  For  without  order  there 
can  be  no  liberty.  Justice,  or  tranquility. 
There  can  only  be  chaos  and  tyranny  where 
the  biggest  and  strongest  person  uneasily 
exercises  his  will  over  all  others  until  some- 
one stronger  and  bigger  than  he  deposes 
him. 

This  truth,  of  course,  refutes  the  theory 
of  those  who  preach  that  an  Individual  may 
disobey  those  laws  he  feels  are  unjust  since 
such  a  subjective  test  runs  counter  to  the 
lawful  order  of  society  and  leads  to  the  con- 
sequences stated  above. 

The  secondary  purposes  of  law  are  Justice 
and  freedom.  In  order  to  sustain  our  or- 
dered society.  It  Is  necessary  that  we  work 
within  Its  framework  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom  and  Justice  for 
each  Individual  as  reflected  by  the  current 
needs  and  demands,  of  society  and  com- 
mensqrate  with  the  like  rights  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  It  Is.  thereifore.  necessary  that  we 
reflect  today  on  these  current  needs  of  so- 
cletv  and  If  changes  are  needed  to  urge  and 
lead  the  way  to  those  changes  through  the 
procedures  set  up  In  our  legal  system  rather 
than  through  alien  procedures  which  will 
tend  to  break  down  our  society  and  destroy 
our  system  of  law  and  order. 

IMPARTIALITY  OF  LAW 

The  second  area  for  thought  is  the  Im- 
partiality of  the  law.  Is  the  law  really  Im- 
partial or  Is  Justice  peeking  out  from  behind 
her  blindfold  watching  out  for  a  favorite 
son?  Does  the  law  favor  the  rich,  the  poor, 
the  criminal,  the  victim,  labor  or  manage- 
ment, or  Is  It  really  one  law  for  all  the 
people? 

Ideally,  of  course,  the  law  is  impartial  and 
everyone  stands  before  It  on  equal  footing. 
Substantively  it  approximates  this  ideal  as 
best  It  can.  given  our  knowledge  and  our 
period  of  history.  But  unfortunately  many 
people  do  not  believe  this  and  this  feeling 
that  the  law  favors  one  group  over  another 
fosters  a  disrespect  for  the  law.  The  poor  In 
some  areas  who  feel  that  the  law  Is  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  wealthy  are  going  to  disregard 
It  In  an  attempted  alleviation  of  their  own 
problems.  The  rich  who  feel  that  the  law  Is 
designed  for  the  poor  or  the  criminal  are 
going  to  feel  above  It  and  try  to  evade  Its 
economic  pressures  on  them.  It  Is  our  task 
to  find  a  way  to  articulate  the  Image  of  the 
law  so  that  aU  the  people  will  understand 
that  the  law  Is  their  law  for  their  equal  pro- 
tection and  benefit  and  hence  respect  the 
law  as  their  own. 

PROCKDURAL  ASPTCT  OF  LAW 

It  would  do  well  also  to  reflect  on  the 
procedural  aspect  of  the  law.  for  If  the  Im- 
partiality of  the  law  breaks  down  anywhere 
It  breaks  down  in  the  practical  aspects  of  the 
enforcement  of  rights;  for  a  right  without  a 
practical  way  to  enforce  It  Is  a  hollow  right 
Indeed. 

In  this  regard  we  must  see  what  can  be 
done  to  make  our  legal  procedures  less  costly 
In  time  and  money  so  that  all  people,  the 
rich  with  personal  funds,  the  poor  with  pub- 
lic funds,  the  middle  Income  families  with 
limited  funds  and  all  with  limited  time,  have 
rights  that  are  more  than  mere  words  In  a 
statute  or  opinion  but  aUve  and  meaningful 
In  a  practical  way. 

It  would  be  wise  too,  to  reflect  on  pro- 
cedures In  criminal  matters  to  contemplate 
whether  procedural  defects  without  substan- 


tive merit  are  swinging  the  pendulum  away 
from  the  practical  enforcement  of  law  and 
order. 

The  third  and  flnal  area  of  meditation  «'ith 
which  we  should  concern  ourselves  today  is 
a  personal  Introspection  of  our  own  individ- 
ual Involvement  and  place  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  most  in- 
dividuals translate  abstractions  such  as  the 
law  and  religion  Into  the  concrete  reality  of 
the  persons  involved.  Law  Is  good  or  bad  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  experience  that  they 
have  had  with  Individuals  engaged  In  the 
field  of  law. 

THE    IMAGE    OF    A    LAWYER 

III  the  minds  of  the  public  It  Is  not  McKln- 
ney's  Consolidated  Laws  or  the  New  York 
State  Reports  that  are  the  law  but  the  police 
oflScer,  the  lawyer,  the  Judge,  the  legislator, 
and  the  public  official. 

It  is  time  then  to  reflect  on  how  we  have 
conducted  ourselves  In  our  profession  this 
year.  What  kind  of  an  Impression  did  we 
leave  with  our  clients  and  the  public,  col- 
lectively and,  Individually?  Did  we  conduct 
ourselves  In  such  a  way  that  we  commanded 
their  respect  or  did  we  fall  In  this?  If  we 
failed,  can  we  wonder  that  there  Is  disrespect 
of  the  law?  For  to  gain  respect  we  must 
conduct  ourselves  In  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
mand respect. 

Today,  Law  Day,  is  a  day  of  meditation.  If 
our  thoughts  and  reflections  disturb  us  be- 
cause we  have  foiuid  that  we  have  failed  to 
communicate  to  the  public  the  proper  per- 
spective of  our  rule  of  law  or  if  we  have 
found  either  the  law  or  ourselves  wanting, 
then  our  task  does  not  end  with  today's 
meditation.  We  should  Instead  commence  a 
program  of  action  for  Improvement  In  these 
areas  throughout  the  coming  years,  so  that 
each  succeeding  Law  Day  will  And  a  greater 
respect  for  the  law  among  our  fellow  citizens 
which.  In  turn,  will  produce  a  happier  and 
more  law-abiding  community. 


Advertising  in  Tax-Exempt  Publications 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
6  years.  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
Treasury  Department  have  been  consid- 
ering the  problem  posed  by  the  publica- 
tion of  over  $100  million  per  year  of  ad- 
vertising In  the  tax-exempt  publications. 
On  April  12,  1966,  the  Washington  Post 
contained  an  article  written  by  Morton 
Mlntz  of  that  paper  in  which  he  high- 
lighted the  anomalous  situation  which 
permits  an  advertisement  to  run  in  one 
publication  without  tax  and  the  same 
advertisement  to  run  in  another  publi- 
cation with  tax.  This  is  a  situation  which 
requires  correction,  Wlien  Congress 
passed  the  unrelated  business  tax  in  1950, 
it  intended  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
from  tax-exempt  organizations. 

I  call  upon  Treasury  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  issue  the  proposed 
regulation  without  delay.  No  doubt  pub- 
lic hearings  will  be  required  before  the 
regulation  can  go  into  effect.  That  will 
give  all  concerned  ample  opportunity  to 
state  their  case.  We  ought  not  to  have 
a  tax  system  which  afiplies  unequally  on 
advertising. 

The  article  follows: 
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IRS  Weighs  6-Yi:ar-Old  Qitestion:  Issue  of 

Tax-Esempt  Ptjblications  Ad  CoMPErmow 

Still  Unabsolved 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

"Piety,"  the  US.  Court  of  Claims  once 
said  In  a  tax-exemption  case  Involving  a  re- 
ligious publishing  house,  "Is  no  defense  to 
the  assessments  of  the  tax  collector." 

Piety  may  not  be  a  defense,  but  bureau- 
cratic delay  can  serve  In  Its  stead. 

It  Is  more  than  6  years  since  a  major  tax- 
exemption  question  was  forcefully  raised  be- 
fore the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  It  Is 
still  kicking  around. 

The  Issue  Is  the  tax-free  status  of  revenues 
from  advertising  In  magazines  and  other 
periodicals  that  are  published  by  exempt 
organizations  and  that  compete  with  tax- 
paying  publications. 

CROSS  Si 00  million 

The  tax-free  publications  number  about 
700  and  gross  an  estimated  tlOO  million  a 
year.  They  range  from  highly  specialized 
trade  publications  to  general  and  prestigious 
ones.  Including  the  National  Geographic,  Na- 
tion's Business,  which  Is  published  by  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Banking,  put 
out  by  the  American  Bankers  Association. 

"Our  tentative  conclusions  are  still  under 
active  review."  IRS  Commissioner  Sheldon 
Cohen  said  In  response  to  a  recent  Inquiry. 
The  Issue  Is  "a  most  difficult  one"  to  resolve. 

On  January  19,  1960,  the  Issue  was  brought 
to  the  fore  by  the  Associated  Business  Publl- 
civtlons,  an  organization  then  representing 
164  tax-paying  publishing  enterprises  and 
now  called  the  American  Business  Press.  Inc. 

In  a  legal  brief  to  IRS,  the  group's  Wash- 
ington counsel,  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln.  pro- 
tested the  booming  competition  of  tax- 
exempt  publications  "which  are  also  com- 
mercial enterprises." 

MANY    EXEMPT 

Their  sponsors  are  exempt  because  they 
are  organized  as  trade  or  business  leagues,  or 
for  sctentlflc,  educational,  religious,  labor, 
charitable  or  other  public  purposes. 

The  American  Medical  Association  Is  one 
such  exempt  organization.  Its  12  Journals 
for  physicians  and  Its  magazine  for  laymen 
compete  with  publications  that  have  no 
exemption.  The  AMA  Journal  has  competed 
so  well  that.  In  some  years.  It  has  carried 
more  pages  of  advertising  than  any  other  na- 
tional weeklies  except  the  New  Yorker  and 
the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal. 

In  1964.  the  AMA  grossed  »10.3  million — 
44.8  percent  of  Its  total  Income — from  sale 
of  advertising,  (2.8  million  from  sale  of  sub- 
scriptions to  nonmembers  and  (1  million 
from  sale  of  mailing  lists. 

In  October  1964,  Bernard  D.  Hlrsh,  director 
of  the  law  department  of  the  AMA,  said  In  a 
speech  here  that  "there  Is  educational  value" 
In  the  drug  advertisements  published  by 
medical  society  Journals.  This  Is  true,  he 
asserted,  "when  the  doctor  knows  that  such 
advertising  must  meet  rigid  standards  of 
acceptability  for  publication." 

Two  recent  episodes  cast  doubt  on  the 
"educational  value"  and  "rigid  standards"  of 
ads  In  the  AMA  Journal. 

In  one  case,  Wallace  Laboratories  pleaded 
np  contest  to  falsely  advertising  a  prescrip- 
tion product,  Pree  MT,  in  the  Joxu-nal.  The 
firm  was  fined  $2,000  In  Federal  court  In 
Trenton.  N.J. 

The  second  case  Involved  Peritrate  SA.  a 
quantity  of  which  was  seized  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  FDA  said  that 
this  Warner-Lambert  Pharmaceutical  Co. 
product  also  was  falsely  advertised  in  the 
Journal. 

A  New  Jersey  physician  who  Inquired  of 
the  AMA  whether  It  invested  in  drug  stocks 
received  no  reply.  It  would  be.  he  wrote  a 
Senate  subcommittee  In  1964,  "reassuring  to 
know  that  the  AMA  Is  not  Judging  drugs  in 
the  capacity  of  a  shareholder."  The  AMA 
valued  Its  Investment  portfolio  In  1964  at 
»8.7  mUllon. 


operations  challenged 

Lawyer  Saltzsteln  told  IRS  that  there  was 
no  quarrel  with  the  grant  of  a  tax  exemption 
to  a  publication  that  has  a  substantial  re- 
lation with  the  approved  public  purpose  of 
Its  spKjnsor. 

But,  he  argued,  there  Is  no  Justification 
for  exempting  a  publication  that  sells  ads 
to  Individual  businesses.  All  It  Is  serving, 
he  said,  Is  "a  private  Interest." 

As  for  solutions.  It  matters  little  to  him 
whether  tax  exemptions  are  erased  where 
abuses  exist,  or  whether  the  rule  be  simply 
that,  with  some  exceptions,  publications  ac- 
cepting advertising  pay  income  taxes  on  their 
ad  revenues. 

During  the  6  years  since  the  brief  was 
filed,  Saltzsteln  has  maintained  a  persistent 
effort  to  get  a  ruling  out  of  IRS. 

For  4  years  and  7  months  after  the  brief 
went  to  IRS.  the  Wall  Street  Journal  took 
a  definitive  look  at  the  situation .  and  re- 
ported that  IRS  "Is  about  to  alter  the  situ- 
ation," perhaps  "even  this  summer." 
action  awaited 

As  of  that  date — July  24.1964 — the  Journal 
said,  the  expectations  was  that  IRS  would 
rule  against  exempting  ads  In  periodicals  not 
related  to  the  public  purposes  for  which  the 
sponsoring  organizations  were  chartered. 

The  Journal  cited  estimates  that  the  num- 
ber of  tax-exempt  groups  selling  ads  In  their 
publications  bad  grown  from  416  to  695  In 
the  decade  ended  In  1962,  and  that  revenues 
had  Increased  from  $30  million  to  $73  mil- 
lion. 

Since  then,  two  summers  and  two  winters 
have  gone  by  without  announcement  of  a 
ruling.  "Our  efforts,"  Commissioner  Cohen 
said  recently,  "have  entailed  extensive  and 
time-consuming  analyses  of  legal  questions 
and  activities  peculiar  to  different  types  of 
organizations  with  widely  varying  purposes 
programs  and  income  sources. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  efforts  will  result 
In  the  development  of  published  regula- 
tions •  •  •  which  vrtll  resolve  the  advertising 
question." 


Inflation  and  the  7-Percent  Investment 
Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its 
current  review  of  appropriate  steps  with 
which  to  counter  the  rise  in  prices  and 
the  threat  of  more  serious  inflation,  I 
hope  the  administration  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  resist  pressures  leading  to  the 
suspension  or  elimination  of  the  7-per- 
cent tax  credit  for  new  capital  invest- 
ment. 

In  my  judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
particular  weapon  belongs  well  down  the 
li5t  of  those  available  and  as  yet  In- 
sufiQciently  utilized — a  list  which  In- 
cludes selective  postponements  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

The  Importance  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  has  been  demonstrated:  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  healthiest  kind  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  as  a  stimulus  to  plant 
modernization  on  which  we  greatly  de- 
pend for  our  capacity  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  maintain  a  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade,  slow  down  the 
dollar  drain,  and  create  new  Jobs.  The 
suspension  or  repeal  of  the  credit  could 


well  be  the  kind  of  giant  step  which 
would  reverse  the  direction  of  the  econ- 
omy rather  than  control  the  increase  in 
prices. 

I  urge  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
read  the  informed  and  sensible  advice  in 
this  regard  to  the  well-known  economist. 
Rev.  William  T.  Hogan,  S.J.,  of  Pordham 
University,  which  was  prepared  last 
month  and  which  I  include  herewith 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record : 
Some  Observations  on  the  Investment  Tax 

CBEorr  CoNTKOvrasT 
(By  William  T.  Hogan,  S.J.,  director  of  re- 
search and  professor  of  economics,  Pord- 
ham University,  New  York,  N.y.) 
In  recent  weeks  pressure  for  the  repeal  or 
suspension  of  the  7-percent  tax  credit  for 
new  capital  Investment  has  been  increasing. 
A  proposal  by  Senator  Oore,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  to  suspend  the  tax  credit  for  2 
years  in  lieu  of  increasing  excise  taxes  on 
automobiles  and  telephone  service  was  de- 
feated In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  76  to  10. 
However,  the  recent  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  contained  a  short 
statement  concluding  that  the  time  has 
come  when  consideration  should  be  given  to 
suspension  of  the  credit.  This  was  followed 
by  the  present  hearings  at  which  economists, 
urging  suspension  as  an  antl-lntlatlon  meas- 
ure, have  been  heard.  The  principal  pro- 
ponents of  maintaining  the  credit  as  part 
of  the  tax  law  have  been  members  of  the 
administration  and  the  Treasury. 

The  7-percent  Investment  tax  credit  was 
part  of  the  tax  bill  for  1962  and  together 
with  a  change  In  the  guidelines,  which 
allowed  assets  to  be  written  off  In  a  shorter 
period,  constituted  much  needed  deprecia- 
tion reform. 

Support  for  the  7-percent  credit  came 
from  two  groups:  the  first  was  composed  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  have  the  tax 
laws  provide  for  adequate  depreciation  in 
order  that  our  plant  and  equipment  could 
be  modernized;  the  second  group  consisted 
of  those  who  felt  that  It  would  provide  a 
stimulus  for  economic  growth  and  thus  It 
was  a  means  for  plant  expansion. 

When  the  Investment  credit  was  Installed, 
24  percent  of  America's  Industrial  plant  was 
over  18  years  of  age  and  l>adly  In  need  of 
replacement.  Much  has  been  done  to 
achieve  this  objective,  but  much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  the  investment  credit  has  been 
a  definite  factor  in  plant  modernization. 

VARIOUS  POSITIONS  REGARDING  THE  INVESTMENT* 
TAX  CREDIT 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  the 
PKisltions  currently  assumed  by  various 
groups  are  the  ones  that  were  taken  at  the 
time  the  Investment  tax  credit  was  cn-lglnally 
proposed.    Some  of  these  follow: 

1.  The  credit  viras  supported  originally  by 
some  as  a  device  to  spur  modernization  of 
plant  and  equipment — a  need  that  was  crit- 
ical at  that  time  in  light  of  our  competitive 
situation.    This  need  still  exists. 

2.  The  tax  credit  for  new  capital  invest- 
ment was  and  is  opposed  by  some  oo  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  a  handout  to  buslnees  and 
neglects  the  general  public. 

3.  The  credit  was  and  is  opposed  by  some 
on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  subsidy. 

4.  It  was  and  is  opposed  by  some  in  Indus- 
try and  favored  by  some  In  Government  a* 
a  device  that  could  be  turned  on  and  »B  to 
manage  the  economy.  Many  eoonomists  to- 
day who  have  testified  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee see  the  Investment  credit  as  such  a 
tool. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    THI    INVESTMENT    TAX    CRXOIT 

The  Investment  credit  U  a  significant  part 
of  the  whole  atmsspbere  In  which  In  vest- 
ment decisions  are  made.  The  Investment 
credit  came  about  tn  1962  m  a  port  ot  de- 
preciation rtform.     Tbere  was  pressure  for 
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fecognlUon  of  some  form  ot  depreciation  ad- 
justment to  compensate  for  price  levels.  The 
credit  was  »n  alteniAtlve  to  revaluation  or 
other  accelerated  depreciation  plans.  It  was 
and  \m  an  Integral  part  of  the  whole  deprecia- 
tion problem. 

Its  Importance  can  be  Judged  In  terms  o< 
the  continuing  serious  need  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Nation's  Industrial  plants.  In 
1862.  when  the  tax  credit  went  Into  effect.  It 
was  estimated  that  24  percent  of  the  Nation's 
plant  and  equipment  was  18  or  more  years 
old.  The  situation  has  been  Improved  since 
then,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  fis- 
cal 1963.  according  to  Treasury  Department 
figures,  the  investment  tax  credit  amounted 
to  tl.2  billion.  This  figure  has  been  pro- 
jected at  91.4  billion  for  1964  and  by  some  at 
•2  billion  or  more  for  fiscal  1966  and  1967. 
While  the  credit  Is  Important  In  terms  of  the 
funds  It  makes  available  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending.  It  by  no  means  accounts  for 
all  of  the  Increase  that  has  taken  place  In 
these  during  the  past  few  years.  A  number 
of  nontax  stimulants  to  Investment  were 
also  operative  during  this  period,  partlcxilarly 
after  the  fourth  quarter  of  1963. 

Tbe  Investment  credit  Is  significant  In 
terms  of  the  foreign  competition  and  bal- 
ance-of -payments  problem.  The  credit  pro- 
motes capital  modernization  with  new  highly 
efficient  productive  equipment  which  will 
help  the  United  States  compete  with  foreign 
producers  already  operating  modem  plant 
and  equipment.  Without  this  ability  to  com- 
pete, there  will  be  further  exporting  of  a  lot 
of  jobs  and  further  balance-of-payments 
problems.  For  example.  In  the  steel  Industry 
the  spectacular  Increase  In  Imports  has  re- 
sulted In  a  loss  of  an  estimated  70.000  jobs 
in  steel  plants  alone. 

ASCVMENTS  rOK   BEPXAL   OF  THE  TAX  CREOrT 

The  position  of  those  favoring  repeal  or 
suspension  of  the  investment  tax  credit  at 
this  time  Is  that  the  credit  Is  not  needed  to 
stimulate  capital  Investment  since  this  Is 
already  at  a  high  rate  that  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. They  therefore  contend  that  It  Is 
inflationary  because  of  Its  further  stimulus 
on  demand  for  capital  goods. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  report 
concludes  that  the  Investment  credit  Is  one 
Of  the  major  inflationary  threats  In  the 
current  situation  and  therefore  should  be 
siispended. 

AXGUMENTS    AGAINST    SUSPENSION    OR    REPEAL 
or   TKI   TAX    CREDIT 

1.  The  tax  credit  Is  antl-lnflallonary.  The 
credit  assists  capital  spending  for  new,  mod- 
em, efficient  productive  equipment  which 
helps  to  reduce  costs  and  thus  combats  Infla- 
tion. Capacity  Increases  which  result  from 
modernization  also  helps  relieve  the  Infla- 
tionary pressure  of  demand  on  producers. 
It  should  be  recognized,  however,  that  many 
major  expenditures  for  expansion  are  primed 
by  the  competitive  pressure  of  the  market- 
place rather  than  by  the  presence  of  the  In- 
vestment credit. 

2.  Suspension  of  the  credit  would  huet 
business  confldence.  Secretary  Fowler  said 
"tinkering  with  the  credit"  would  create  un- 
certainties. Suspension  would  Impair  Its 
future  usefulness  for  encouraging  economic 
growth.  The  Secretary  also  said  "Congress 
would  face  a  question  of  good  faith"  because 
the  change  would  catch  companies  In  the 
middle  of  planned  Investments.  In  fact, 
business  received  a  promise  from  the  Treas- 
ury (Fowler  In  1962)  that  the  credit  would 
not  be  taken  away  or  manipulated  for  short- 
term  objectives. 

3.  Suspension  could  unfairly  penalize  all 
those  who  have  gone  ahead  and  made  com- 
mitments on  Investment  plans.  The  credit 
Is  available  only  when  the  Investment  Is  sub- 
stantially completed  and  In  operation.  For 
many  projects,  this  Is  1  to  3  years  after  the 
start  of  the  project.  Equity  would  require 
allowance  for  completion,  in  which  case  the 
Impact  on  the  economy  would  not  be  felt  for 


1  to  2  years  In  the  future,  whereas  If  there  Is 
need  for  antl-lnflattonary  action.  It  Is  by 
stime  other  means  which  would  be  Immedi- 
ately effective. 

4.  Suspension  would  place  further  capital 
expenditure  programs  In  a  chaotic  state.  Be- 
cause of  the  long  time  required  to  engineer, 
secure  equipment,  and  construct  plant, 
which  may  take  up  to  2  or  3  years  before  the 
credit  Is  available,  plans  would  not  be  re- 
stored until  the  availability  of  the  credit  has 
been  reestablished  In  law. 

5  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  repeal  of  the 
credit  might  have  reverse  multiplier  effects 
on  the  economy,  causing  reductions  In  eco- 
nomic activity  far  In  excess  of  the  dollar 
vplue  of  the  projects  cut  off. 

6.  The  Impact  of  numerous  antl-lnflatlon- 
ary  measures  already  taken  have  yet  to  be 
fully  felt.  These  Include  the  Increased  so- 
cial security  taxes  effective  January  1.  1966. 
Increased  withholding  of  personal  taxes  and 
speeded-up  collection  of  corporate  Income 
taxes  April  15.  Increased  excise  taxes  and 
Increased  Interest  rates,  and  State  and  local 
taxes  which  continue  to  increase.  These  also 
have  a  multiplier  effect. 

All  of  this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  sus- 
pension of  the  Investment  credit  Is  not  an 
effective  tool  for  managing  the  economy. 

TAX    CBEDIT    PROVISIONS    IN    FOREIGN    CODNTRIES 

Virtually  every  European  country  has  a 
tax  credit  or  something  equivalent  to  It. 
This  Is  pointed  out  In  a  recent  study  made 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search titled  "Foreign  Tax  Policy  for  Eco- 
nomic Growth." 

EFFECT  OF  TAX  CREDrr  REPEAI.  ON  INTEREST 
KATKS 

The  economy  may  already  have  "cooled 
off"  more  than  Is  generally  realized.  In- 
creased Interest  rates  have  created  difficulty 
for  some  businesses  and  have  taken  some 
marginal  borrowers  out  of  the  market.  Re- 
peal of  the  Investment  credit,  however, 
would  force  more  borrowing  to  provide  cash 
needs  for  Investment  commitments.  This 
borrowing  would  renew  the  pressure  on  avail- 
able funds  and  Interest  rates. 

THE  INVESTMENT  CRIPIT  AS  A  COUNTER  CTCLICAL 
TOOL 

In  the  controversy  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Investment  credit.  It  has  been  stated  that  the 
credit  should  be  used  as  a  countercyclical 
tool. 

In  the  minds  of  many  It  can  be  turned 
on  and  off  to  stimulate  or  curb  Investment. 
Unfortunately,  the  tax  credit  cannot  be  used 
In  this  respect  for  It  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  Investment  activity  and  long-range 
capital  spending  plans  are  to  a  great  extent 
dependent  on  It.  These  plans  often  cover 
a  period  of  2  years  and  once  they  are  under- 
way cannot  be  turned  off  or  seriously  modi- 
fled  without  detriment  to  the  company 
Involved. 

Further.  If  the  tax  credit  was  suddenly 
withdrawn,  most  of  the  capital  expenditures 
ciu-rently  underway  would  be  carried  out  even 
If  It  reqiUred  that  the  company  go  to  the 
money  market  to  borrow  additional  funds. 
This  would  force  the  firm  to  borrow  at  high 
Interest  rates  and  further  Increase  the  cost 
of  Investment. 

THE    DEPRECIATION    PmOBLZM 

The  problem  now  Is  to  retain  the  Invest- 
ment credit.  This  still  leaves  the  longer 
range  problem  of  securing  simplicity,  cer- 
tainty and  flexibility  In  the  depreciation  area. 
Principles  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  con- 
cerning It  Include:  any  legislation  mtist  not 
have  an  adverse  revenue  effect  and  must  have 
wide  support  of  btnlness.  Depreciation  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  problem  of  foreign 
competition  and  this  should  be  made  clear 
to  the  public.  Complicated  tax  provisions 
must  be  avoided  since  small  taxpayers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  in  securing  expert  tax 
advice. 

The  tax  credit  is  an  important  part  of  the 


depreciation  structure,  a  rltal  tool  in  invest- 
ment activity  and  has  contributed  much  to 
the  modernization  of  plant  and  equipment. 
Only  through  modern  equipment  can  we 
Increase  productivity,  lowar  costs  and  com- 
pete with  foreign  producers.  It  Is  needed 
particularly  In  the  years  ahead  to  further 
encourage  the  modernization  of  our  indus- 
trial facilities  and  thus  should  remain  a 
permanent  part  of  the  tax  law. 


New  PUn  for  Corporate  Contribntioni  in 
the  Form  of  U.S.  Savings  Bondi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  pride  to  me  to 
bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
imaginative  and  pioneering  plan  intro- 
duced this  week  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Wright, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  a  bold  and 
characteristically  innovative  firm,  TRW, 
Inc. 

Under  this  plan  corporate  contribu- 
tions by  TRW  will  be  made  In  the  form 
of  U.8.  savings  bonds  whenever  feasible 
with  respect  to  donees'  financial  needs. 
This  approach  not  only  helps  the  Federal 
Government  meet  Its  severe  fiscal  de- 
mands and  combat  Infiation  but.  If  re- 
cipients do  not  immediately  surrender 
the  bonds,  will  actually  result  in  their 
receiving  increased  financial  assistance 
in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends. 

TRW's  contributions  program  exceeds 
one-half  million  dollars  per  year;  I  am 
sure  that  the  magnitude  of  such  a  pro- 
gram, if  adopted  by  business  and  Indus- 
try on  a  nationwide  basis,  is  readily  ap- 
parent. I  commend  this  suggestion  to 
the  attention  of  leaders  across  the  coun- 
ti-y,  I  congratulate  TRW  for  its  high 
sense  of  civic  responsibility,  and  I  ap- 
plaud Secretary  Fowler  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  for  their  enthusiastic 
responsiveness  to  new  Ideas.  For  addi- 
tional information,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment news  release  regarding  this  new- 
concept  follows  my  remarks. 
Treasurt  Annottwces  Nrw  Plan  for  Cor- 
porate Gifts  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  to 
Nonproftt  Organizations 

The  Treasury  Department  today  an- 
nounced a  new  plan  for  business  and  indus- 
try to  use  U.S.  savings  bonds  as  corporate 
contributions.  In  Ueu  of  cash,  to  charities, 
educational  and  civic  organlz.itlons.  and  to 
other  nonprofit  groups. 

In  a  special  ceremony  at  the  Treasury.  J  D. 
Wright,  chairman  of  the  board  of  TRW.  Inc  . 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  originator  of  the  idea,  made 
a  corpwrate  contribution  of  910.000  In  series 
H  bonds  to  Dr.  T.  Keith  Olennnn.  president 
of  the  Case  Institute  of  Technology,  also  of 
Cleveland.  Case  Is  the  first  recipient  of  sav- 
ings bonds  under  the  new  corporate  contri- 
bution program.  TRW.  Inc..  is  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  aerospace  systems  and 
automotive,  aviation,  and  electronics  parts. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H.  Powler  com- 
mended TRW.  Inc..  for  developing  the  Idea. 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  other  companies 
would  follow  Its  example  In  planning  pro- 
grama  for  corporate  giving. 
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"American  Industry  Is  already  playing  a 
mnjor  part  In  the  success  of  the  savings  bond 
program  through  Its  promotion  of  the  pay- 
roll savings  plan,"  Secretary  Powler  said. 

•The  plan  developed  by  Mr.  Wright  and 
his  associates  opens  up  another  promising 
new  path  toward  expanding  and  extending 
the  savings  bond  program,  which  offers  such 
abundant  bcneflts  both  to  Individual  buyers 
and  to  the  national  economy.  This  could  be 
another  Important  step  toward  reaching 
President  Johnson's  objective  of  restraining 
Inflationary  pressures  In  the  economy  while 
helping  to  flnance  our  pressing  commitments 
at  home  and  abroad." 

Clearing  the  way  for  the  new  plan  for  cor- 
porate contributions  In  the  form  of  savings 
bonds,  the  Treasury  last  week  amended  Its 
regulations  to  raise  the  annual  limitation  on 
holdings.  The  amendment  provides  that 
series  H  bonds  having  a  face  value  of  $200,000 
may  be  received  as  gifts  In  any  calendar  year 
by  a  tax-exempt  organization.  The  general 
limits  on  K-  and  H-bond  holdings  were  also 
raised — from  $10,000,  maturity  value,  to 
$20,000,  matvirlty  value,  for  the  appreciation- 
type  E-bonde;  and  $20,000  to  $30,000.  face 
value,  for  current-Income  H-bonds. 

[Prom  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  10,  1966] 
Gift  Plan  Is  Set  in  Savings  Bonds — Busi- 
ness   Donations    Urged    to    Worthy    Or- 
ganizations 

(By  Leonard  Sloane) 
A  new  plan  was  Introduced  yesterday  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  stimulate  the 
use  of  US.  savings  bonds  by  corporations  as 
charitable  and  educational  contributions. 

Under  the  plan,  business  and  Industry  are 
being  encouraged  to  give  savings  bonds  In- 
stead of  cash  as  donations  to  worthy  organi- 
zations In  order  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue to  the  Government,  to  help  strengthen 
the  national  eoonomy  and  to  protect  the 
value  of  the  dollar. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  Treasury 
program  coincided,  oddly  enough,  with  an 
announcement  by  a  group  called  the  War 
Bond  Committee  of  "a  concerted  and  or- 
ganized effort  to  redeem  war  bonds." 

The  committee,  opposed  to  the  Vietnam 
war,  distributed  a  circular  asking  Americans 
who  agrree  with  this  p>o6ltlon  to  demonstrate 
their  views  "by  redeeming  all  war  bonds  in 
their  possession  during  the  Memorial  Day 
week." 

WASHINGTON    CEREMONY 

The  corporate  contribution  campaign  in 
the  form  of  saving  bonds  got  underway  yes- 
terday afternoon  with  a  ceremony  In  the 
Washington  oflBce  of  Treasury  Secretary  Hen- 
ry H.  Powler.  Participating  with  him  were 
J.  D.  Wright,  chairman  of  TRW.  Inc.,  and  Dr. 
T.  Keith  Glennan.  president  of  the  Case  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  both  of  Cleveland. 

The  Idea  of  promoting  gifts  and  grants  in 
the  form  of  savings  bonds  was  conceived  last 
month  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  heads  the  giant 
Midwestern  industrial  company.  He  outlined 
the  concept  to  Mr.  Powler,  who  worked  out 
the  details  and  arranged  for  yesterday's  pres- 
entation. 

Since  tlie  bond-g^lvlng  program  Is  designed 
to  make  more  money  available  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  It  would  apparently  be  most 
useful  to  nonprofit  organizations  that  in- 
tend to  hold  the  bonds  for  an  extensive 
period  rather  than  cash  them  quickly.  For 
example,  a  university  could  use  su(^  bonds 
for  endowments,  with  t^e  Interest  being  ap- 
plied to  operating  costs. 

The  donation  by  TRW  to  the  Ce«e  Insti- 
tute— part  of  its  annual  contributions  budg- 
et of  more  than  $600.000 — was  in  series  H 
savings  bonds.  The  bonds  in  series  H  are 
purchased  at  face  value,  mature  at  the  end 
of  10  years  and  pay  interest  co>mp>ounded 
semiannually  at  the  rate  of  4.16  percent  a 
year  if  held  to  maturity. 

The  Treasury  cleared  the  way  for  Its  new 
program  last  week  when  It  amended  Its  reg- 


ulations to  raise  the  annual  amoiuit  of  series 
H    bonds    that    a    tax-exempt    organization 
could  receive  as  gifts  to  $200,000. 
important  step 

According  to  Secretary  Powler,  the  plan 
devised  by  Mr.  Wright  is  "another  important 
step  toward  reaching  President  Johnson's  ob- 
jective of  restraining  Inflationary  pressures  In 
the  economy  while  helping  to  finance  our 
pressing  coinmltments  at  home  and  abroad." 

One  of  these  commitments  abroad,  the 
Vietnam  war,  was  attacked  In  a  circular  by 
the  War  Bond  Committee,  which  lists  an  awl- 
dress  in  Manhattan.  The  name  of  a  Martin 
Shepard.  M.D..  Is  listed  on  the  circular  with 
the  committee. 

The  circular  notes  that  "there  are  cur- 
rently over  $41  billion  outstanding  in  series 
E  savings  (war)  bonds."  Series  E  bonds  are 
purchased  at  75  percent  of  face  value  and  also 
earn  4.15  percent  Interest  compounded  semi- 
annually If .  held  to  their  maturity  of  7 
years. 

Tlie  committee  asserts  that  "If  as  most  polls 
show,  a  large  segment  of  the  more  affluent 
community  opposes  this  war.  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  a  concerted  and  or- 
ganized effort  to  redeem  war  bonds  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  recent  $12.7  billion 
voted  on  by  Congress  to  support  the  war." 

Redemption  pledges  are  being  collected  for 
planned  delivery  to  the  White  House  on  May 
30,  the  first  day  of  a  proposed  "National  Turn 
In  Your  War  Bonds  Week." 


Indiana  University  Expresses  Faith  in  In- 
telligence of  Students  Hearing  "Other 
Side" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
appearance  of  Herbert  Aptheker  as  a 
guest  si)eaker  at  Indiana  University,  my 
alma  mater,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
controversy  and  concern  in  Indiana. 
Aptheker,  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  a  man  often  cited  as  its  lead- 
ing theoretician  in  the  United  States, 
presented  an  admittedly  difficult  and 
vexed  sort  of  question  to  the  university 
by  his  appearance.  However,  he  was 
not  invited  by  the  university,  but  by  two 
small  groups  of  students,  one  of  which, 
by  the  way,  announced  publicly  that  it 
disagreed  with  his  views  and  supported 
only  his  right  to  talk. 

Mr.  Prank  E.  McKinney,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, in  a  signed  statement  printed  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  of  May  6,  1966,  force- 
fully and  succinctly  presented  the  uni- 
versity's stand  on  matters  of  this  nature. 
No  one  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  disagree  with  the  way 
Indiana  University  has  dealt  with  this 
matter,  but  it  Is  important  to  the  uni- 
versity that  its  motives  not  1)6  misun- 
derstood, either.  ^^Vank  McKinney  has 
done  a  masterful  Job  in  presenting  the 
university's  case. 
Indiana  Untveksitt  Expresses  Paith  in  In- 

TELLIGENCk    OF    STUDENTS    HEARING    "OTHIB 

Side" 
(By  Prank  E.  McKinney,  president,  board  of 
trustees,  Indiana  University) 

The  trustees  at  Indiana  University  have 
been   asked   by   numerous,   serious-minded 


Hooslers  to  order  the  cancellation  of  tbs 
engagement  at  Herbert  Aptheker  to  speak 
on  the  campus  at  the  Invitation  of  a  small 
group  at  students. 

They  have  emphasized  the  contradiction 
and  the  frustration  of  permitting  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  USA,  to  speak  on  public 
property  of  the  imlverslty  before  an  audience 
of  students  and  faculty  and  the  press  at  a 
time  when  our  United  States  is  engaged  In 
armed  conflict  In  Vietnam  to  contain  Com- 
munist military  aggression. 

They  would  unwittingly  have  us  deny  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech  In  the  anger  and  frustration  of  the 
world  situation  at  this  point  in  history. 

We  loathe  and  despise  Communist  totali- 
tarianism and  so  does  the  president  of  our 
university.  But  we  are  aware  that  the 
enemies  of  our  freedom  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  destroy  It  by  undermining 
our  belief  In  our  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  and  our  free  institutions.  We  vrtll 
not  assist  the  Communist  conspiracy  by 
denying  freedom  of  speech  and  thereby 
martylng  its  mouthpiece.  To  martjrr  this 
man  or  to  flatter  him  as  a  dangerous  man 
to  let  open  his  mouth.  Is  to  grant  him  vic- 
tory, because  he  will  then  have  forced  us  to 
abandon  our  own  principles. 

We  have  strong  faith  In  the  intelligence  of 
otir  students  to  separate  fact  from  falsehood, 
to  differentiate  Indoctrination  from  educa- 
tion and  to  expose  the  hypocrisy  of  a  Com- 
munist-bred system  wherever  it  is  found  and 
has  brought  violence  and  suppression  to 
millions. 

As  Lt.  Oen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  said  on  the 
Indiana  University  campus  the  other  night: 

"This  country  Is  too  big  to  be  afraid  of 
anybody's  talking  about  it.  Communism  has 
no  bill  of  rights.  We  do  have.  Banning 
this  talk  would  advance  this  man  and  his 
cause  more  than  any  favor  you  could  bestow 
upon  him." 

We  agree  with  General  Hershey.  With 
regard  to  the  DuBols  Club,  we  have  sup- 
ported the  position  that  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  shouid  have  time 
to  determine  its  staua.  We  have  done  this 
in  the  interest  otf  the  American  principles  of 
fundamental  fairness  and  due  process. 

However,  if  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  has  not  acted  upon  the  attorney 
general's  petition  by  the  time  of  our  board 
meeting  at  CMnmencement.  we  propwse  to  re- 
view the  entire  pwllcy  of  the  university  with 
regard  to  the  registration  of  student  organi- 
zations in  a  thorough  and  aggressive  manner. 


Freedom  Day  Assembly  in  Navarre,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  visited  Fairless  High  School  in  the 
little  town  of  Navarre,  Ohio,  for  a  Free- 
dom Day  Assembly  arranged  and  pro- 
duced by  the  students  and  the  social 
studies  department.  It  was  an  impres- 
sive program.  There  was  a  i>arade  of 
the  flags  of  the  American  Colonies  and 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  patriotic 
music  by  the  band  and  chorus,  an  honor 
guard  made  up  of  veterans  of  our  wars,  a 
stirring  Invocation  by  Reverend  Behle  of 
the  United  Church  of  Christ,  and  a  bene- 
diction by  Father  Turk,  Illustrating  the 
bonds  between  religion  and  patriotism  in 
the  history  of  this  Nation.     Mothers  of 
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stiidents  and  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop  had 
made  the  flags.  The  students  had  pre- 
pared the  program.  I  was  privileged  to 
speak. 

As  I  sat  there,  stirred  by  the  depth  of 
feeling  of  those  present,  I  could  not  help 
but  think  about  the  headlines  and  col- 
umns of  newspaper  type  and  the  breath- 
less radio  announcements  wiienever  some 
misguided  young  person  bums  a  draft 
card  or  stages  a  rally  or  an  unpatriotic 
demonstration.  I  thought  that  the  Fair- 
less  Freedom  Day  would  probably  attract 
little  attention.  And  I  was  correct.  The 
beatniks  and  the  draft  dodgers  make 
news,  as  when  a  man  bites  a  dog,  but  a 
fine  patriotic  assembly  Is  not  news,  and 
perhaps  that  should  be  reassuring  to  us. 
It  can  only  mean  that  patriotism  and 
love  of  country  Is  still  the  normal  thing 
in  America. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  nonetheless,  that 
the  students,  facility,  and  the  parents  of 
Pairless  High  should  receive  more  recog- 
nition for  their  work,  and  I  wish  to  in- 
clude <(rlth  my  remarks  the  statement  by 
Lawrence  J.  Marzulli,  chairman  of  the 
Pairless  Social  Studies  Department,  and 
the  patriotic  remarks  and  poems  written 
and  recited  by  the  students. 

Mr.  Marzulli  expressed  the  purpose  of 
the  first  Freedom  Day  Assembly  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  la  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Social 
Studies  Department  of  Fatrlesa  Senior  High 
presents  what  we  hope  will  be  an  annual 
event,  the  freedom  assembly.  It  Is  our  pur- 
pose to  lend  whatever  assistance  we  can  to 
the  development  of  a  deeper  appreciation 
of  our  American  heritage  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  so  many  to  our  American  way  of 
life.  We  feel  that  It  la  vitally  Important  to 
encourage  a  love  for  our  country.  Its  history 
and  accomplishments  In  each  of  our  stu- 
dents. We  also  feel  that  It  is  equally  Im- 
portant to  remind  all  of  our  citizens  of  their 
contlnuoTJs  obligation  to  make  America  a 
better  land  for  eUI. 

We  have  always  held  that  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility of  our  department  is  the  Incul- 
cation In  our  youth  a  knowledge  of  their 
rights  as  American  citizens:  with  the  luiowl- 
edge  that  those  rights  Imply  a  respect  for 
the  rights  of  other  citizens  and  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  use  one's  privileges  creatively 
and  constructively  for  one's  own  good  and 
the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Let  each  of  the  flags  as  they  pass  remind 
you  of  your  heritage.  Let  each  of  the  men 
In  uniform  remind  you  of  their  devotion  to 
duty  and  of  the  countless  number  of  young 
men  and  women  who  are  now  asked  to  de- 
fend freedom.  Let  this  program  show  that 
whenever  freedom  Is  challenged  our  country 
is  ready  and  able  to  help  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  maintain  their  freedom  and  that 
we  have  no  place  today  for  another  Munich. 

This  year's  program  has  added  meaning  in 
that  we  will  use  whatever  contributions  have 
been  made  to  purchase  the  symbols  of  our 
loyalty,  a  set  of  flags  to  be  placed  in  the 
atrium  of  the  new  senior  high. 

We  deeply  appreciate  all  those  who  made 
this  program  possible.  A  list  of  acknowl- 
edgments follows.  Without  their  unselfish 
•id  we  could  never  have  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram of  this  nature. 

The  recitations  of  the  students  were 
as  f oUows : 

THI  AMXXICAN   RSVOLtmON 

(By  Paul  Werstler) 
There  were  great  events  that  led  to  the 
making  of  our  country,  events  which  started 
with  the  wild  ride  of  a  messenger  through 
the  countryside  to  warn  of  the  oncoming 
army  of  red  ooata.    Tbere  were  greet  men 


and  there  were  Insignificant  men,  who  fought 
Bide  by  side  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  on  the  streets 
of  Boston,  and  the  hills  of  Yorktown.  They 
spent  a  winter  at  a  place  in  Pennsylvania 
and  how  often  must  they  have  thought  of 
going  home.  They  had  little  food  to  eat, 
they  slept  in  the  cold,  and  their  clothing 
was  made  of  rags  which  were  battered  and 
torn  by  wind  and  snow. 

"But  who  were  the  men,  and  what  made  them 

stay? 
This  is  the  question  I  ask  here  today. 

What  of  those  men  whose  names  we  knew 

not. 
Of  the  deeds  and  woes  and  the  battles  they 

fought. 
We  owe  them  more  than  can  ere'  be  repaid. 
But  to  thoee  unknown  men,  I  honor  here 

pay. 
They  fought  for  our  flag  at  Valley  Forge. 
And    from    their   courage   our   Nation   was 

forged. 
They   gave   us   a   nation   that  stands   still 

strong  today. 
A  nation  I'm  proud  and  honored  to  obey. 
Such  were  the  men  whose  names  I  know 

not. 
And  what  was  the  price  for  the  freedom  they 

bought? 

Tee,  we  know  from  that  time  came  men 

with  honor  strong. 
But  they  weren't  the  only  ones  who  fought 

so  long. 
Though  tlielr  deeds  were  great. 
We  must  remember  it  wasn't  Just  fate. 
That  made  our  country  great. 

Yet  back  to  the  tale  of  those  long  forgot. 
Is  there  a  one  who  knows  for  what  freedoms 

they  fought? 
Or  was  their  lesson  In  history  in  vain  and 

untaught? 
I  think  not. 

For  today  we  have  a  nation  grand  and  free. 

Oh  yee.  it's  true  we  still  have  an  enemy, 

But  It's  not  a  people,  a  race,  or  any  God-for- 
saken place. 

Instead  It's  Ignorance,  hunger,  famine,  and 
space. 

And  it's  up  to  us  today  to  replace. 

Those  unknown  men  who  made  our  country 
such  a  great  place." 

TkeCtvil  Wab 
(By  Robert  Ziegler) 

The  Civil  War  was  a  time  for  the  Nation 
to  test  whether  it  was  to  be  one  and  in- 
separable or  divided.  This  was  a  time  for 
men  to  die  in  the  cause  which  they  believed 
to  be  right;  a  time  for  the  Nation  to  be  re- 
bom.  It  was  a  time  for  war  and  a  time  for 
weeping.  After  it  was  over,  the  Nation  would 
have  a  time  to  mourn  her  dead,  and  a  time 
to  heal  the  wounds  of  war.  There  would  be 
a  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  build,  but 
most  of  all  there  would  be  a  time  for  peace. 
Into  this  peace  our  Nation  would  emerge, 
one.  under  God.  with  a  liberty  and  freedom 
for  all. 

The  selection  which  I  shall  read  to  you 
seems  to  epitomize  the  American  Civil  War 
beet.  It  Is  taken  from  Ecclesiastes.  chapter 
3.  verses  1  to  9 : 

"For  everything  there  Is  a  season,  and  a 
time  for  every  matter  under  heaven:  a  time 
to  be  bom,  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to 
plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  what  Is  plant- 
ed; a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time 
to  break  down,  and  a  time  to  build  up;  a 
time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time 
to  moum,  and  a  time  to  dance;  a  time  to  cast 
away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones  to- 
gether; a  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  re- 
frain from  embracing;  a  time  to  seek,  and 
a  time  to  lose;  a  time  to  keep,  and  a  time  to 
cast  away:  a  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to 
eew;  a  time  to  keep  sUent,  and  a  time  to 
speak;  a  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a 
time  for  war,  and  a  time  for  peace;  What 
gain  has  the  worker  from  his  toll?" 


The  American  Civn.  Wa« 


(By  William  Gruse) 

Recently  I  had  the  opportunity.  alonR  with 
some  other  students,   to  visit   the  national 
shrine  at  Gettysburg.  Pa.     Here  the  course 
of  a  war  was  determined — a  war  which  would 
either   permit   the  division   of   a   nation    or 
bring  union.    At  this  battlefield  the  world's 
greatest  frontal  assault.  Pickett's  charge,  took 
place.    I  woxild  now  like  to  commemorate  this 
charge  and  famous  battle  with  a  poem  en- 
titled "Union  Soldier  at  Gettj-sburg."     (The 
poem  was  composed  by  William  Gruse  after 
a  visit  to  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield.) 
"a  union  soldier  at  cettysbubg 
"July  third  began  with  a  beautiful  morn. 
Not  a  trace  or  hint  In  the  air  to  warn 
Of  the  approaching  carnage  of  bodies  torn. 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  calm,  blue  sky 

Cut  forth  that  eerie  rebel  cry. 

The  sound  of  men  destined  to  die 

In  one  last  great  effort  and  final  try. 

ITie  muskets  blazed  and  the  cannons  roared. 
Belching  forth  what  we   all   abhorred 
In  a  costly  battle  none  could  afford. 

Through  the  heat  and  the  sunlit  day 
Could  be  seen  unwavering  columns  of  gray 
With  nought  but  our  bullets  to  block  the 

Way; 
Oh  I  How  dearly  In  lives  they  would  pay. 

Again  and  again  the  multitudes  came. 
But  that  charge  of  valor  was  all  in  vain. 
For  we  cut  them  down  like  fields  of  grain. 

Once  did  they  come  so  near  to  victory. 

But  we  hurled  them  back  and  it's  plain  to 
see 

WeVe  won  the  battle  to  maie  men  free; 

Their  valor  and  our  stand  have  marked  his- 
tory." 

Also  at  Gettysburg  is  the  location  where 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  the  im- 
mortal words  of  the  Gettysburg  Address — 
words  with  deep  meaning  that  seem  to  tell 
the  whole  story  of  freedom,  democracy,  and 
our  way  of  life. 

"Four  score  and  7  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  Civil  War. 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so 
conceived  and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that 
war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  Uve.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  do  this.  But  in  a 
larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground. 
The  brave  men  living  and  dead  who  struggled 
here  have  consecrated  It  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  It  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
here.  It  Is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  In  vain — that  this  Nation,  un- 
der God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 

I  World  War  I 

(By  Peggy  Muskopf ) 

How  often  have  we  heard  the  words  of 
World  War  I.  "In  Flanders'  Field  the 
popplee  blow;  between  the  crosses  row  on 
row,"  without  stopping  to  consider  the  facts 
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behind  this  poem.  Little  did  those  boys 
lying  there  now  realize  that  during  the  prime 
of  their  manhood,  they  would  be  soldiering 
for  "Black  Jack"  Pershing  or  that  the  mud 
of  the  Battles  of  Belleau  Wood  and  the  Ar- 
gonne  would  forever  be  crusted  on  their 
doughboy  shoes;  that  they  would  be  lying  In 
muddy  trenches  bleeding  on  foreign  soils. 

Were  the  Uvee  of  these  boys,  that  had  to 
be  sacrificed  for  freedom,  as  important  as  the 
principles  for  which  they  died? 

Was  this  war  actually  fought  in  Ehirope  or 
In  the  homes  and  schools  where  boys  were 
taught  to  stand  up  and  fight  for  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  believe?  Aa  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  said:  "When  duty  whispers 
low,  thou  must;  the  youth  replies  I  can." 
These  were  the  boys  who  took  the  place  of  our 
Nation's  early  defenders — the  Mlnutemen — 
and  became  the  Mlnutemen  of  the  world — 
the  stalwart  defenders  of  our  principles. 

This  was  the  war  that  proved  that  America 
could  unite  and  stand  up  against  the  forces 
of  our  opponents.  No  longer  were  we  the 
Negroes,  the  Jews,  the  Irish,  the  Czecho- 
slovakians,  and  the  other  individual  mi- 
norities In  our  great  melting  pot.  But 
stead  we  were  the  Yankees  and  we  were  proud 
of  It.  We  proved  that  in  an  emergency, 
American  could  unite  oijr  arms,  our 
thoughts,  our  men.  and  our  ideas  to  defend 
our  cause. 

Here  again.  America  faced  the  problems 
with  which  It  was  confronted  and  It  emerg;ed 
victorious.  In  order  to  safeguard  our  demo- 
cratic heritage,  as  well  as  those  of  Europe 
and  the  free  world,  the  Yankees  went  over 
there.  They  went  over  there  and  they  didn't 
come  back  'till  It  was  over — over  there. 

The  Years  or  Illusion 

( By  John  Stuckyl ) 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  well  before 

the  start  of  II, 
There  cam.e  a  time  of  prosperous  growth  and 

great  advancement  too. 
Yet,  because  we  were  too  blind  to  see  our 

own  confusion. 
We  call   this  time   in  history,  the  years  of 

great  Illusion. 

The  Americans  were  tired  of  war  and  care- 
lessly In  haste. 

We  but  more  fLrmly  entrenched  that  which 
the  war  erased. 

We  made  weak  nations  free  again  and  even 
before  we  missed  them, 

Threw  them  In  the  rushing  tide  of  super- 
nationalism. 

As  one  by  one  the  weak  ones  fell  we  sat  upon 

our  rocker, 
And  listened  to  one's  humble  wail  and  took 

the  time  to  mock  her. 
"We  have  no  time  to  deal  with  you,  for  if  we 

did  we'd  lend  It." 
"We're  quite  well  oS  and  could  care  less,  we 

gave   you   freedom,  defend  it." 

And  many  more  such  plantiff  calls  would  fall 

on  deafened  ears. 
For    we    were    living    prospero\xsly   enjoying 

wealthy  years. 
These  were  years  of  fine  silk  hats,  radio,  fur 

coats. 
And  we'd  no  time  for  others'  problems  or  send 

ing  men  and  boats. 


What  had  we  to  fear  from  Europe,  between 
us  was  an  ocean. 

And  to  think  that  they'd  attack  by  sea  was 
just  a  Billy  notion. 

What  difference  would  It  make  to  tis  if  Bri- 
tain should  fall  soon? 

We  were  quite  safe  so  far  away;  content  in 
our  cocoon. 

But  there  was  coming  yet  a  day  when  we'd 
find  near  too  late. 

That  from  the  rest  of  God's  known  world  we 
cannot  isolate. 

Yet  there  are  those  at  this  time  wish  not  to 
fight  abroad. 

But  should  we  wait  until  the  day  that  en- 
emies our  shore  plod? 

Let  us  hope  that  from  these  years  we  learned 

a  worthy  lesson. 
That   we   should   fight  and   fight   again   for 

freedoms'  sacred  blessings. 

World  War  II 
(By  Linda  Kurtzman) 
This- was   the   flag  that   flew  high  o'er  the 
Arizona     on    that    bright    December 
morn; 

These  were  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  our 
enemy  would  scorn. 

'Twos  this  same  fiag  that  our  enemy  tramped 

beneath  their  feet; 
And  this  was  the  flag  that  never  saw  defeat. 

But  Jier  honor  and  glory  did  not  diminish 

in  our  eyes. 
Instead  It  grew  and  grew; 
And  was  carried  by  each  division,  squadron, 

platoon,  and  crew. 

'Twas  the  same  flag  that  was  carried  at  the 
Invasion  of  Normandy's  Bay; 

And  was  raised  by  six  Marines  on  Suribachl 
on  an  Inf amovis  day. 

But  why  did  they  respect  her? 
Risk  life  and  limb  to  save  her? 

This  reason  can  best  be  expressed  in  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page's,  "The  American's 
Creed," 

For  It  Is  this,  in  which  all  our  fighting  men 
do  truly  believe. 

I  believe  In  the  United  States  of  America 
as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  whose  Just  powers  are  derived 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  republic,  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  States;  a  perfect  union,  one  and 
Inseparable,  established  upion  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality.  Justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed, their  lives   and  forttmes. 

I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  constitution, 
to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  Its  flag,  and  to 
defend  it  against  all  enemies. 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  Information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICA-nONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plvis  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Docxunents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  150,  p. 
1939). 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Record  at  (1.50  per  month  or  {or  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biu-eau,  board  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  In  respwnse  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  nvimber.  Nothing  in  this  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U.S. 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938) . 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who,  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  <jpmmlttee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133,  p.  1937). 


Wednesday,  May  11,  1966 


Daily  Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 

House  passed  Military.  Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  today.    Its  next  meeting 
will  be  held  Thursday,  May  12,  at  noon. 

Committee  Meetings     ^^ 

{^Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 
NASA  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences:  Com- 
mittee, in  executive  session,  tentatively  approved  for 
reporting  H.R.  14324,  fiscal  1967  authorizations  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  As 
approved  by  the  committee  the  bill  would  authorize  a 
total  of  $5,008  million,  $4  million  below  the  budget 
requests. 

APPROPRIATIONS— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  contin^^ 
ucd  its  hearings  on  H.R.  14921,  fiscal  1967  appropria- 
tions for  independent  offices,  receiving  testimony  in  be- 
half of  funds  for  their  agency  from  William  F.  McKee, 
Administrator,  and  other  officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  In  an  afternoon  executive  session  these  wit- 
nesses testified  and  answered  questions  with  regard  to 
the  supersonic  transport  program. 

Hearings  continue  tomorrow. 
APPROPRIATIONS— TREASURY-POST  OFFICE 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee,  in  execu- 
tive session,  approved  for  full  committee  consideration 
H.R.  14266,  fiscal  1967  appropriations  for  the  Treasury 
and  Post  Office  Departments,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  and  certain  independent  agencies. 

NOMINATIONS 

Committee  on  Bantling  and  Currency:  Committee,  in 
executive  session,  ordered  favorably  reported  the  nomi- 
nations of  Francis  M.  Wheat,  of  California,  for  reajv 
pointmcnt  to  membership  to  the  Securides  and  Ex- 
change Commission;  Don  Hummel,  of  Arizona,  and 
H.  Ralph  Taylor,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  oi  New  Hampshire,  to  be  Administra- 
tor, Small  Business  Administration. 

Prior  to  this  action,  in  open  session,  testimony  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Boutin  was  received  from  Senators  Cotton 
and  Mclntyre  and  Representatives  Cleveland  and  Huot. 
Senator  Fannin  was  present  to  introduce  Mr.  Hummel 
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to  the  committee.  Testimony  in  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Hummel  and  Taylor  was  received  from  Secretary  of 
HUD  Robert  C.  Weaver.  The  nominees  were  present 
to  testify  and  answer  questions  on  their  own  behalf. 
OBSCENE  TELEPHONE  CALLS 
Committee  on  Commerce:  Subcommittee  on  Commu- 
nications held  hearings  on  S.  2825  and  S.  3072,  to  amend 
the  Communications  Act  so  as  to  prohibit  obscene  or 
harassing  telephone  calls,  having  as  its  witnesses  Senator 
Long,  of  Missouri;  Rosel  H.  Hyde,  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Communications  Commission;  Brig.  Gen.  W. 
W.  Berg,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Military  Personnel  Policies;  Hubert  L.  Kertz,  vice  pres- 
ident, American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  New  York 
City;  William  C.  Mott,  U.S.  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Paul  Rodgers,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad  and  Utilities  Commis- 
"^viioners. 

Hearings  were  recessed  subject  to  call. 

FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  continued 
its  hearings  on  S.  2859,  fiscal  1967  authorizations  for 
foreign  aid,  and  S.  2861,  proposed  Military  Assistance 
and  Sales  Act,  having  as  its  witness  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  S.  McNamara. 

Hearings  were  adjourned  subject  to  call. 

WARSAW  CONVENTION 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  met  in 
executive  session  with  Under  Secretary  erf  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs  Thomas  C.  Mann  to  discuss  recent  devel- 
opments regarding  the  Warsaw  Convention  of  1929. 
ANTITRUST— NOLO  CONTENDERE 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary:  The  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  held  hearings  on  S.  2512,  permitting 
private  antitrust  litigants  the  same  benefits  from  a  nolo 
contendere  plea  as  they  now  receive  from  a  guilty  plea 
by  defendants  in  a  Government  antitrust  action.  To- 
day's witnesses  were  Thomas  C.  McConnell,  attorney  of 
Chicago;  Harold  E.  Kohn,  attorney  of  Philadelphia; 
and  Richard  E.  CuUen,  representing  the  National  As- 
sociation of  County  Civil  Attorneys.  Hearings  were 
recessed  subject  to  call. 

Subcommittee  will  meet  again  tomorrow  to  resume 
its  hearings  on  the  subject  of  alleged  price-fixing  of 
library  books. 


Jadge  Oscar  Dancy,  Oldest  County  Judge 
in  the  Nation,  Announces  for  Reelection 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  devoted  conservationists, 
most  respected  county  judges,  and  a 
stanch  Democrat,  has  announced  for  re- 
election as  county  judge  of  Brownsville, 
Tex. 

This  man  is  Judge  Oscar  Dancy,  now 
87  and  the  oldest  coutny  judge  in  the 
United  States.  Running  without  opposi- 
tion in  either  the  primary  or  general 
election.  Judge  Dancy  will  continue  his 
record  of  accomplishments  at  the  same 
record  pace  that  astonishes  men  half  his 
age.  No  greater  record  has  been  made 
by  any  county  judke  In  America. 
_  To  illustrate  the  fine  character  and 
wisdom  of  this  outstanding  Texan,  I  ask 
unanimous  conesnt  that  an  article  en- 
titled "Brownsville's  Judge  Dancy  Just 
Keeps  Rollin'  Along"  from  the  San  An- 
tonio Express-News  of  Sunday,  May  1, 
1966,  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Brownsville's    Judge    Dancy    Just    Keeps 

Rollin'     Along — Veteran     Valley     Poli- 
tician, 86,  Has  No  Opponent  as  He  Seeks 

His  19th  Victory  in  20  Tries 

(By  Clarence  J.  Laroche) 

Around  the  courthouse  in  Brownsville, 
local  folklore  experts  have  always  declared 
a  i>er8on'8  long  life  d^ended  on  one  of  two 
things — drink  water  from  the  Rio  Grande  or 
tequila. 

In  the  case  of  Oscar  C.  Dancy,  it  has  to 
be  the  water. 

For  one  thing,  he  is  a  teetotaler. 

And  for  certainty,  water  has  to  be  one  of 
the  main  ingredients  that  has  kept  this  86- 
year-old  county  judge  packed  with  energy 
and  ideas  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
yond normal  retirement  age. 

Despite  the  head-nodding  folklore  sages, 
drinking  Rio  Grande  water  really  hasn't  af- 
fected the  Cameron  County  Judge  as  much 
as  his  fight  for  its  conservation  and  develop- 
ment. 

OLDEST    IK    nation 

Oldest  county  Judge  in  the  Nation,  both 
In  age  and  point  of  service,  the  bushy- 
browed,  craggy-faced  Dancy  goes  into  next 
Saturday's  Democratic  Party  primary  with- 
out opposition. 

To  add  to  his  chances  of  a  19th  victory  In 
20  campaigns,  the  Republicans  aren't  even 
fielding  a  candidate  against  him.  Liast  time 
around,  in  1962,  he  swamped  his  OOP  op- 
ponent better  than  2-1. 

Appointed  to  the  office  In  1921,  he  spun  a 
skein  of  five  straight  victories  at  the  poUa 
until  1932. 

"I  think  they  blamed  President  Hoover  and 
me  for  the  depression,"  he  reminisces. 
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Two  years  later,  Cameron  County  voters 
decided  they  had  make  a  mistake :  they  sent 
him  back  into  office  on  a  wave  of  ballots 
in  1934.    He's  been  there  since. 

As  he  neared  his  80th  birthday  almost  a 
decade  ago.  Judge  Dancy  told  us:  "I  expect  to 
do  my  best  work  in  my  eighties. 

Here  was  a  challenge  this  amazing  man 
was  setting  up  for  himself.  With  four  more 
years  to  go  before  his  eighties  run  their 
course,  he  might  well  meet  that  promise. 

And  when  a  glance  Is  taken  at  bis  record 
as  county  judge  during  the  past  40  years,  sur- 
passing his  achievements  of  four  decades  is 
not  an  easy  feat. 

pushed   for   paved   roads 

In  the  Roaring  Twenties,  he  was  in  the 
forefront  pushing  for  highway  and  paved 
road  construction,  not  only  for  his  own 
county  but  for  his  region.  State  and  Nation. 

He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  farm-to- 
market  road  idea.  One  early  such  road  In 
Cameron  County  was  dubbed  "Dancy's  Side- 
walk." Instead  of  building  a  two-lane,  con- 
crete farm  road  he  made  It  one-lane — to 
double  the  distance. 

"We  had  to  get  the  farmers  out  of  the 
mud  and  Into  the  market  places,"  he  em- 
phasized, at  the  time.  Two  wheels  on  con- 
crete were  better  than  four  in  the  mire. 

In  the  1930's  and  1940's,  as  still  today, 
water  was  one  of  his  major  concerns.  First 
as  something  to  be  controlled,  then  to  be 
conserved. 

He  led  in  flood  control  programs  in  bis  part 
of  the  State;  later  quit  worrying  about  water 
devastation  and  looked  to  Its  conservation 
and  distribution. 

SUPPORTED     WATER    TREATY 

Judge  Dancy  was- one  of  the  earliest  and 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  vital  United 
States-Mexico  Water  Treaty  of  1944,  a  pact 
that  already  has  led  to  Falcon  Dam  and  is 
seeing  Amistad  Dam  being  built  to  control 
the  Rio  Grande  and  conserve  water. 

In  another  watery  area,  he  has  promoted 
and  supported  efforts  to  develop  Padre  Island 
and  Texas  Gulf  beaches  since  the  1920's.  He 
was  one  of  the  very  flst  backers  to  establish 
a  national  seashore  on  Padre  Island. 

No  one  knows  precisely  what  the  initial 
"C"  in  his  name  stands  for,  but  everybody 
agrees  It  means  "Concrete."  That's  the  stuff 
Dancy  built  highways  of. 

It  could  also  mean  his  unshakeable  posi- 
tion, once  he  has  taken  a  stand  on  some- 
thing. 

financial   WATCHDOG 

Aside  from  his  record  of  accomplishments 
as  a  county  judge,  an  astounding  political 
fact  is  his  winning  election  after  election  in 
one  of  the  state's  more  conservative  coun- 
ties. This  is  astounding  because  Judge 
Dancy  has  been  considered  "liberal"  In  his 
views. 

Liberal  in  the  humanities  and  conserva- 
tive in  fiscal  matters.  He  is  a  financial 
watchdog  who  doesn't  let  a  penny  be  frit- 
tered away. 

His  impeccable  morality,  scrupulous  hon- 
esty, and  genuine  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
are  the  factors  that  make  this  octogenarian 
llbenil  a  winner. 

Being  county  judge  has  been  Dancy's  life. 
Today,  this  is  true  m(H«  than  at  any  other 
time:  He  has  outlived  his  wife  and  all  but 
one  of  his  five  children. 

"I  mls8  my  faznUy  more  than  I  can  ten," 
be  says,  "^t's  an  awful  thing,  you  know, 
with  them  all  gone.  But  I  cherish  ttielr 
memory." 


He  lives  alone  and  reads  voraciously  and 
keeps  up  with  the  world  of  1966.  In  bed  by 
8  p.m.,  he's  up  by  4:30  a.m.,  cooks  breakfast 
and  walks  to  the  bus  stop. 

For  this  man  who  help>ed  put  his  state 
and  nation  on  wheels,  rolling  on  paved  high- 
ways, has  never  owned  nor  driven  an  auto- 
mobile. 

BIRTHDAY  IS  DECEMBER  22 

Three  days  before  Christmas  this  year. 
Judge  Dancy  becomes  87.  God  willing,  he 
observes,  he  begins  a  term  in  office  that  will 
carry  him  to  his  90th  birthday. 

With  this  In  mind,  be  already  is  looking 
afield  to  broadening  Interests  for  his  section 
of  Texas  and  the  state  as  a  whole. 

To  be  sure,  water  is  very  much  in  the  pic- 
ture. So  is  Padre  Island.  But  the  judge 
has  added  the  need  for  closer  work  with 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  now  that  those 
concrete  ribbons  are  tieing  us  closely  to- 
gether. 

For  one  thing,  in  the  broadening  water 
picture  he  likes  that  plan  to  divert  water 
from  areas  of  excess  to  areas  of  need.  On 
^  a  local  basis,  he  is  studying  a  multi-mllllon- 
dollar  plan  to  reclaim  salt-threatened  delta 
land  in  the  Lower  Bio  Grande  Valley. 

The  canal  from  East  Texas,  he  declares, 
will  "cost  lots  of  money,  but  will  pay  for  it- 
self in  increased  property  values  if  nothing 
else,  even  before  it  is  completed." 

California,  he  notes,  has  been  far  ahead 
of  Texas  In  such  diversion  of  water. 

"If  we  had  the  energy  and  farsightedness 
that  California  has,  Texas,  Instead  of  Cali- 
fornia, would  right  now  be  the  leading  state 
in  the  Union." 

He  looks  for  even  more  Padre  Island  de- 
velopment, declaring  "it  is  cinched,"  but, 
he  quickly  qualifies,  "we  will  have  to  pitch 
in  and  work  to  make  this  cinch  secure." 

.3ACKS    PADRE   HIGHWAY 

The  judge  will  be  in  there  pressing  for 
construction  of  a  paved  road  to  connect  the 
north  and  south  ends  of  the  Island. 

He  declares  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  sold  on  it,  "if  we  can  produce  at  this 
end.  •  •  •  And  I  believe,  if  we  get  busy,  we 
can  produce  at  this  end  of  the  line." 

His  concern  for  the  problems  of  Latin 
America  and  how  Texas  and  his  section  fit 
into  the  overall  picture,  is  now  taking  Judge 
Dancy  on  increasingly  frequent  trips  to 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 

After  one  trip,  commenting  on  the  threat 
of  communism,  he  observed: 

"It's  a  wonder  that  the  whole  country 
down  there  isnt  run  over  with  them." 

These  two  areas  could  be  Judge  Dancy's 
target  for  "my  greatest  work,"  during  his 
nineties. 


Military  Medical  Benefits  Act  of  1966 

SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HA.  14088)  to  amend 
chapter  66  of  tttle  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  an  Improved  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  members  and  members  of 
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ttw  tinlformed  serrlcea  and  tbelr  dep«ndenta. 
And  for  otber  pvtrpoaee. 

Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  QubskxI  yielding  to  me. 
Also.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  over- 
whelming. Anyone  familiar  with  the 
proUons  of  military  personnel  and  their 
families  must  agree  to  vigorously  sup- 
port this  bill.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
I  rise  today  to  add  my  voice  to  the  com- 
mittee member's  presentation. 

Putting  It  bluntly,  the  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  families  have  been 
overlooked  too  long.  The  benefits  for 
medical  care  has  not  kept  pace  with  their 
civilian  counterpcuts.  We  have  made 
improvements  In  the  salary  structure  to 
develop  some  sembhtnoe  at  oompara- 
Wlity  but  the  medical  provisions  have 
been  totally  Inadequate.  As  many  of  the 
committee  members  with  whom  I  have 
talked  know— I  have  related  rather 
forthrlghtly  my  personal  gripes  as  to  the 
Inadequacy  of  their  benefits,  particularly 
for  dependents  of  Active  Duty  members 
of  our  armed  services.  "Hie  lack  of  fa- 
cilities, the  lack  of  choice  and  flexibility 
in  seeking  medical  attention  have  left 
these  people  with  a  feeling  <rf  neglect — 
this  Is  no  way  to  treat  people  whose  hus- 
bands and  fathers  are  on  call  around  the 
clock  to  meet  the  demands  associated 
with  our  national  and  international  se- 
ciirity  commitments. 

During  this  past  year,  I  visited  and 
held  one  of  my  regular  meetings  with  a 
very  responsible  servicemen's  organiza- 
tion, the  SergeanVs  Association  at  Ham- 
ilton Air  Force-Base.  This  group  repre- 
sents an  exceptionally  well  qualified  unit 
<rf  noncommissioned  officers.  They  are 
not  the  type  of  Johnny -oome-latelys  that 
are  Inclined  to  comt^aln  at  the  drop  of 
a  hat. 

During  our  visit,  they  brought  to  my 
attention  many  of  the  problems  they 
were  having  with  what  would  be  categor- 
ized as  Inadequate  medical  facilities  and 
programs  for  their  families.  Impressed 
as  I  was.  I  returned  to  Washington  with 
the  feeling  that  something  must  be  done. 
As  we  vote  today  In  support  of  this 
Wll,  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  adhering  to  our 
requests.  While  I  believe  there  Is  still 
room  for  Improvement.  I  am  equally 
plecued  to  see  that  this  oversight  is  on 
Its  way  toward  recognition  and  correc- 
tion. I  sincerely  urge  all  Members  to 
suwort  this  bill. 


SeraioB  on  die  Risiaf  Tide  of  Crime  and 
Javenile  Delinqaency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILUS  ROBERTSON 

or  vflMnru 

IN  THE  SENATI  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Maw  12.196$ 

Mr      ROBERTSON.     Mr.     President, 

there  came  to  my  attention  recently  an 

excellent  sermon  on  the  rising  tide  of 


crime  and  Juvenile  delinquency  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  It  was  written  by 
Rev.  Harald  Bredesen,  pastor  of  the  First 
Reformed  Church  of  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y..  and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ric- 

OKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors, 
as  follows : 

ATiMB  roa  Ooo  To  Act 
"It  U  Ume  for  The*.  O  Lord,  to  act.  for 
they  have  made  void  thy  Uw."  (Psalm  110 
V.  136) 

When  the  cup  of  Iniquity  overflow*.  God 
Intervenes.  "When  the  enemy  comes  In  like 
a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him."     (Isaiah  59:  19.) 

The  cup  of  our  Nation's  Iniquity  is  full; 
the  flood  has  come.  Violence.  Crime.  In- 
justice. Adultery.  Divorce.  The  repudi- 
ation of  Ood's  truths  In  what  were  once  lU 
strongholds.  These  floods  we  see  surging 
around  us. 

Dope  addiction  and  homosexuality,  once 
looked  upon  with  horror,  have  lost  their 
power  to  shock. 

All  these  things  point  to  the  fact  that,  as 
a  nation,  we  have  made  void  Ood's  laws.  But 
the  society  that  thought  It  could  break  God's 
laws  Is  breaking  up  upon  them — for  they 
are  unbreakable.  Racism,  riots,  hatred,  back- 
lash, assassination  express  this  breakup. 

ThU  Is  a  time  of  Judgment,  beginning  with 
the  house  of  God  (I  Peter  4:  17).  Where 
does  the  responsibility  He  for  setting  forth 
the  laws  of  God?  It  lies  primarily  in  our 
churches  and  theological  seminaries.  But 
what  are  we  doing?  In  our  seminaries  we  are 
meticulously  "demythologlzlng"  the  Gospel. 
Instead  of  proclaiming  It.  This  Is  like  "de- 
warplng"  and  "dewooflng"  a  rug:  All  you 
have  left  Ls  f u2B. 

The  Scriptures  state  that  the  Gospel,  un- 
abridged, la  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion. All  It  needs  to  accompUsh  Its  mis- 
sion Is  to  be  told,  as  is.  The  Holy  Spirit 
does  the  rest.  If  we  will  not  have  the 
Oospel.  we  cannot  have  the  power  of  God 
In  our  churches. 

And  If  we  do  not  have  the  power  of  God 
In  our  churches,  our  society  becomes  the  prey 
of  every  evil  force. 

Basic,  classical  Christianity  has  gone  out 
of  fashion  in  more  and  more  of  our  churches 
and  seminaries.  The  great,  central  truth 
that  It  Is  "the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
cleanses  men  from  all  sin"  Is  Ignored.  We 
seek  to  lift  the  onus  of  sin  through  call- 
ing It  by  other  names — nicer  names  that  do 
not  need  the  purging  blood  of  Christ.  It 
Is  not  our  guilt,  but  our  g:ullt  feelings,  that 
we  want  removed,  and  that  requires  a  couch 
instead  of  a  cross. 

Theologically  we  have  made  void  Ood's 
law.  In  almost  direct  propiorUon  as  Ood's 
answer  for  sin  has  been  abandoned,  sin 
has  aboundM.  Let's  look  at  the  record. 
Btajor  crimes — murder,  rape,  assault,  rob- 
bery, burglary,  and  larceny — according  to 
Federal  Government  flg\u'ee — are  rising  at  a 
rate  flve  times  greater  than  that  of  our 
population  Increase.  If  the  trend  Is  not 
stopped,  the  law-abiding  citizen  will  soon 
become   a   member   of  a  minority   group. 

In  some  areas  of  New  York  City  the  situa- 
tion is  so  out  of  hand  that  men  have  had 
to  form  citizen's  patrols  to  police  their 
neighborhoods  at  night.  We  seem  to  be  re- 
turning to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
Old  West  before  the  Circuit  Riders  brought 
the  taming  influence  of  the  Gospel  to  bear 
upon  it. 

But  perhaps  the  most  blighting  offense  of 
all  is  that  wtilch  violates  the  human  fam- 
ily- 

W*  bars  mad*  vcrfd  God's  law  on  dl- 
Torc*. 

God  hatM  divorce  wltb  the  hatred  of 
perfect  Justlc*  for  InJusUce.     God  U  God. 


not  only  because  of  what  He  can  do.  but 
because  of  what  He  cannot  do.  In  the 
physical  sphere  He  can  do  anything,  but 
in  the  moral  realm  He  cannot  love,  He  can- 
not accommodate  what  He  hates. 

"For  I  hate  divorce,  says  the  Lord,  the 
God  of  Urael."    (Malachl  a:  10). 

"You  ask.  Why  does  the  Lord  not  accept 
our  offering?  Because  the  Lord  was  witness 
to  the  covenant  between  you  and  the  wife 
of  your  youth,  to  whom  you  have  been  faith- 
leas,  though  she  Is  your  companion  and  your 
wife  by  covenant.  Has  not  the  only  God 
made  and  sustained  for  us  the  spirit  of  life? 
And  what  does  he  desire?  Godly  offspring. 
So  take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  let  none  of 
you  be  faithless  to  the  wife  of  your  youth. 
For  I  hate  divorce,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
So  take  heed  to  yourselves,  and  do  not  be 
faithless." 

These  words  of  Malachl  2:13  through  16. 
addressed  to  Israel,  have  equal  force  to  our 
nation  today.  Divorce,  once  hardly  known. 
Is  now  rampant. 

God  hates  divorce  because  he  loves  chil- 
dren. 

In  divorce  the  children  become  the  rope 
in  a  tug  of  war  between  the  parents — and 
the  strain  is  always  on  the  rope. 

More  children's  lives  are  seared  and 
scarred  by  divorce  than  by  any  other  scourge. 
What  divorce  does  to  children  U  seen  m 
a  statistic  that  came  out  of  the  Korean  War. 
As  inconclusive  as  it  was  in  many  ways,  the 
conflict  forced  upon  us  some  Jarring  conclu- 
sions regarding  the  state  of  our  nation's 
youth,  and  the  reasons  for  It. 

Of  a  group  of  21  Americans  who,  during 
their  captivity,  defected  to  the  Communist 
side.  17  came  from  broken  homes.  This  sta- 
tistic can  be  no  accident.  The  proportion  of 
defectors  from  broken  homes  Is  so  over- 
whelmingly greater  than  the  number  of  de- 
fectors from  unbroken  homes — In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  minority  of  the  forces  were 
from  broken  homes — that  it  cannot  be  thrust 
aside.  This  was  the  broken-homes  minority 
far  outdoing  the  majority  when  It  came  to 
defecting  to  Communism  under  pressure. 

We  are  obliged  to  conclude  that  something 
happened  to  those  children  In  the  break-up 
of  their  homes  that  made  them  vulnerable. 
They  did  not  have  the  immunity  to  the 
Communist  virus  that  those  from  sound  or 
happy  homes  enjoyed  In  that  time  of  testing. 
Those  from  broken  homes  broke  first. 

Where  are  we  to  lay  the  blame  for  this — 
upon  those  broken  men  who  cracked  under 
pre«sure.  or  upon  the  men  and  women  who. 
In  pursuit  of  their  own  selfish  pleasure, 
broke  the  homes  that  broke  those  men? 

No  one  knew  that  those  men  were  broken 
until  the  stress  of  war  revealed  the  hidden 
defect  that  divorce  wrote  Into  their  per8<^l- 
Itles. 

Not  the  men.  but  their  parents,  the  par- 
ents whom  God  and  nature  had  appointed 
them,  were  the  traitors.  Break  a  home  and 
you  break  a  child — you  break  a  life. 

But  the  most  appalling  demonstration  of 
all  of  the  high  coat  of  divorce  can  be  found 
In  the  great  city  that  adjoins  us.  Go  down 
to  42d  Street,  where  the  homosexuals  preen 
themselves  for  partners,  and  ask  how  many 
of  them  had  fathers  who  left  them  high  and 
dry  In  chUdhood.  and  you  will  find  that  15 
out  of  20  come  from  broken  homes. 

The  human  child  Is  so  constituted  as  to 
need  both  a  mother  and  a  father  for  quite 
different  things.  Both  have  indispensable 
role*  to  play.  The  mother  as  gentle,  guard- 
ing feeder,  t>atheT,  nurse,  and  nurturer;  the 
father  as  protector,  provider,  and  preceptor. 
The  sex  of  the  child  determines  which  of  the 
parents  the  child  will  Imitate. 

For  example,  a  little  girl,  when  she  gets  to 
be  around  4  or  S.  models  herself  after  her 
mother.  She  copies  her  mother's  ways, 
thereby  learning  to  act  as  a  girl  should  act. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  little  boy  adopts  as 
his  model  his  father.  He  patterns  his  mode 
of  behavior,  the  way  he  walks,   talks,  and 
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carries  himself,  after  his  dad.  Now,  If  tb* 
little  girl's  mother  Is  missing,  she  doesnt 
have  any  female  pattern  to  follow.  And  it 
the  little  boy's  father  is  gone,  be  lacks  the 
pattern  that  he  absolutely  needs  In  the  for- 
mation of  his  personality.  The  result  In  a 
high  percentage  of  cases  is  sexual  deviation. 

Wheji  this  system  that  God  has  established 
In  nature  Is  rent,  almost  Irreparable  damage 
Is  done,  which  In  most  casee  will  bobble  and 
psycholo^cally  cripple  the  victims  from  their 
earliest  days  straight  through  to  their  graves. 

Twenty-four  centuries  ago  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  braced  herself  to  meet  one  of  the 
greatest  onslaughts  of  her  history.  Three 
neighboring  nations  bad  leagued  themselves 
to  destroy  her.  Even  now  their  armiee  were 
closing  in  on  Jerusalem,  the  capital  city. 
Realizing  the  paltriness  of  his  own  forces  in 
the  face  of  the  enemies'  might.  King  Jehosa- 
phat  did  the  only  thing  he  oould  do — he 
prayed.  He  prayed:  "We  have  no  might 
against  this  great  company  that  cometh 
against  \i».  Neither  know  we  what  to  do, 
but  our  eyes  are  ujKin  Thee." 

During  these  moments,  in  which  we  have 
surveyed  aome  of  the  most  menacing  evils 
which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  our 
society.  I  find  In  my  heart  the  same  alarm 
that  Jehosophat  expressed,  the  same  sense  of 
helplessness  apart  from  God  and  utter  de- 
pendence upon  Him. 

"It  is  time  for  thee.  O  Lord,  to  act." 

More  than  a  year  ago  Monsignor  EJdward  M. 
Betowskl  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  the  King  Ln  Yonkers  stated  the  need. 
Having  noted  that,  in  Tonkers.  the  problem 
of  dope-taking  among  900  youths  had  arisen 
in  Leeis  than  one  year,  he  said:  "More  i>arkB. 
more  playgrounds,  more  dances — none  of 
them  have  worked.  What  did  our  Lord 
say? — Do  you  remember?  "ITiere  are  som« 
devils  that  are  not  driven  out  except  by 
prayer  and  fasting.'  "  Monslgnpr  Betowskl 
called  for  a  pariah-wide  day-long  fast  from 
food  and  water. 

What  he  proposed  on  a  local  scale,  we 
should  do  on  a  national  one.  As  a  nation, 
we  miist  fall  on  our  knees  in  confession  and 
repentance  and  humble  dependence  upon 
God.  We  have  His  protnlse  that  "If  my  peo- 
ple which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall  hum- 
ble themselves  and  pray  and  seek  my  face, 
and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  will 
I  hear  from  Heaven  and  will  forgive  their 
sin  and  will  heal  their  land.' 

"It  is  time  for  thee.  O  Lord,  to  act.  for 
they  have  made  void  thy  law."  Let  us  put 
our  text  In  the  F'lrst  Person  and  confess: 
"We  have  made  void  thy  law."  Let  us  make 
it  yet  more  personal:  "I  have  made  void  thy 
law." 

And  having  confessed  our  sin*.  let  us  go 
over  to  the  oounter-attack,  for  it  is  time 
also  for  a  Christian  counter-attack  on  these 
ever-rising  evils. 

Let  us  sheathe  the  paper  sword  of  merely 
human  reasoning  and  methods,  because  they 
do  not  work  In  the  pinch.  There  Is  no  power 
in  them. 

Let  us  unsheathe  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  Is  the  Word  of  God  and  once  more 
give  God's  law  it*  rightful  place  In  our 
national  and  personal  lives. 

Let  us  pray. 


Insarance  Program  Endangered 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1968 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

San  Diego  Union  editorial  for  Thursday. 
April  28,  is  entitled  "Insurance  Program 
Endangered."  It  illustrates  the  pitfalls 


inherent  In  full  federalization  of  our  un- 
employment insurance  programs.  Each 
of  my  colleagues  will  benefit  from  perus- 
ing this  excellently  written  editorial. 

I  include  it  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks: 
Federai.  Mkooljno  Feaws:   Insttbancx 
Pbogsam  Endkngockd 

The  federal  government  operates  on  an 
open-the-door  policy.  Once  you  get  your 
foot  in.  the  rest,  with  patience,  will  come 
naturally. 

In  1935  the  Social  Security  Act  provided 
the  basic  legislation  for  an  unemployment 
Insurance  program  which  carefully  defined 
the  roles  of  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. 

From  the  beginning  the  role  of  the  states 
has  been  a  major  one  and.  though  some 
changes  have  been  made  over  the  years,  up 
to  now  all  efforts  to  drastically  alter  the 
federal -state  relationship  have  been  tamed 
back. 

The  federal  role  In  the  dvlll&n  field  has 
been  restricted  to  defining  the  pattern  of 
coverage,  though  leaving  the  states  free  to 
expand  on  it.  If  they  so  desired:  taxing  of 
employers  to  finance  administration  of  the 
program  and  the  federal  loan  fund;  provid- 
ing for  special  emergency  recession  funds: 
and  setting  up  of  two  special  programs  of 
recession  benefits. 

The  program  has  served  the  nation  well. 

Now,  however,  an  Administration  bill  would 
In  effect  federalize  the  program  under  the 
guise  of  modernization. 

It  would  dictate  the  level  and  length  of 
time  t>enefits  are  to  be  paid  under  state 
systems;  set  a  celling  on  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings states  could  require  for  benefit  pay- 
ments; limit  nearly  all  disqualifications  to  a 
6-week  postponement  of  benefits;  bring 
large  numbers  of  new  groups  into  the  pro- 
grams, including  agriculture;  establish  a 
federal  benefit  program  for  certain  claim- 
ants exhausting  their  state  benefit  rights; 
and  require  additional  federal  and  state  pay- 
roll taxes. 

While  the  benefits  would  be  higher,  so 
would  the  taxes. 

The  objections  to  the  bill,  however,  lie 
principally  In  the  wide  loosening  of  quali- 
fications. In  Califomia.  for  example,  where 
retail  employers  are  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  bill's  Intent,  it  would  make  benefits  easier 
for  persons  who  quit  their  Jobs  without  good 
cause  or  who  are  discharged  for  cause. 

This,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  would  undo 
the  attempt  of  the  1966  state  Legislature  to 
reduce  abuses  by  requiring  such  people  to 
go  back  to  work  before  they  can  draw  benefits. 

The  experiences  of  30  years  since  the  start 
of  unemployment  insurance  does  suggest 
that  some  beneficial  changes  could  be  made 
on  the  federal  side  without  disturbing  the 
time-tested  federal-state  relationship. 

But  that  isn't  the  true  goal.  We  suspect 
that  the  changes  desired  by  the  Administra- 
tion reflect  the  steadily-growing  Ideological 
interest  in  a  new  "right"  now  being  pro- 
claimed by  liberals.  This  is  the  "right  to 
an  Income"  regardless  of  whether  you  want 
to  work  or  don't  want  to  work. 

Unemployment  Insurance  is  being  used  as 
the  "foot  In  the  door"  to  get  what  they  really 
want. 


Frances  G.  Knight  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOUTH   CABOLIXA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  12. 1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.     Mr.  President,  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Manchester  Union 


Leader  carries  a  most  enlightening  edi- 
tion which  bears  upon  a  current  sltuatl6n 
existing  in  our  Department  of  State.  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  this  out- 
standing editorial  appearing  in  the  Mon- 
day, April  18  issue  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader  appear  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  Knight  Is  You»  PaoTEcroa 

When  it  comes  to  handing  out  citations 
for  bravery  "above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty."  our  first  nominee  Is  a  woman. 

The  battle  Frances  G.  Knight  is  waging 
against  stupidity  and  cupidity  In  the  U.S. 
State  Department  is  every  bit  as  much  a 
campaign  against  communism  as  the  fight 
being  waged  by  the  GI's  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  director  of  the  Passport  Office  does 
not  consider  her  lonely  battle  against  an 
entrenched  anti-anti-Communist  (if  not 
pro-Conununlst)  bureaucracy  at  Foggy 
Bottom  as  being  related  to  personal  brav- 
ery. She  simply  believes  that  she  is  doing 
the  Job  she  is  ptaid  to  do,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  keefw  faith  with  the  men  who  are 
sacrificing  their  lives  half  way  around  the 
world.  Miss  Knight  sees  no  sense  in  fight- 
ing communism  on  the  battlefield  while  the 
government  at  home  hands  out  passports  to 
domestic  Reds  as  it  would  to  any  other 
American  citizen. 

The  campaign  to  remove  Miss  Knight 
from  office  has  been  a  long  and  determined 
one — and  thus  far,  a  dismal  failure. 

No  tactic  Is  considered  too  low  If  it  is  used 
to  thwart  Miss  Knight's  determination  to 
comply  with  congressional  directives  to 
tighten  up  secxirity  procedures  regarding  the 
handling  of  passports  in  cases  of  persons 
with   pro-Communist  backgroiuids. 

Recently,  Philip  B.  Heymann,  deputy  ad- 
ministrator of  the  department's  Bureau  of 
Security  and  Consular  Affairs,  sternly  re- 
buked Miss  Knight  for  sending  cables  asking 
two  American  embassies  abroad  to  keep  an 
eye  on  an  American  professor  when  he  trav- 
els to  Europe  this  fall.  Heymann's  stiff 
memorandum  was  endorsed  by  William  J. 
Crockett.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Stat« 
for  Admlnistraticm. 

So  eager  were  the  officials  to  attack  Miss 
Knight  that  they  didn't  bother  to  ascertain 
that  the  Information  sought  in  the  cables 
had  been  requested  by  the  FBI  in  a  com-  's^ 
munlcatlon  sent  to  the  Passport  Office  5 
weeks  prior  to  Issuance  of  the  memorandum 
of  rebuke.  New  did  they  bother  to  deter- 
mine that  Miss  Knight  was  away  from  the 
office  when  the  cables  to  the  embassies  were 
sent,  or  that  the  cables — bearing  her  name — 
were  signed  by  someone  acting  In  her  stead. 

Miss  Knight's  superiors  also  sent  messages 
instructing  the  embassies  to  disregard  the 
earlier  message  from  the  Passport  Office,  then 
were  forced  to  back  down  when  they  discov- 
ered that  the  request  for  information — not 
surveillance — came  from  the  P'BI. 

Although  Miss  Knight  was  warned  In  the 
Heymann  memo  not  to  seek  such  informa- 
tion unless  it  Is  requested  by  an  agency 
charged  by  Congress  with  Investigative  re- 
sponsibilities, and  although  the  FBI  obvi- 
ously is  such  an  agency,  no  apology  has  been 
forthcoming  tor  Miss  Knight. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Establishment  ImmC'^ 
dlately  launched  an  offensive  on  a  new  fronts 
The  State  and  Justice  Departments  decided 
to  reroute  such  requests  fix>m  Investigative 
agencies  and  channel  them  through  the  Stats 
Department's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search. Under  the  new  procedures,  the  re- 
quests would  be  approved  "by  a  responslbla 
officer"  In  the  State  Department — I.e.,  appar- 
ently by  one  who  does  not  share  Miss 
Knight's  views. 

The  new  directive  also  specifies  that  mes- 
sages requesting  Infmmatlon  on  a  traveling 
citizen  will  contain  no  characterization  cw 
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his  or  her  political  views.  In  other  words,  the 
embassies  are  to  petaa  on  inXormatloD — but 
are  to  be  kept  In  the  dark  as  to  what  type  of 
activity  the  traveler  might  be  likely  to  en- 
gage in. 

The  new  policy  Is  the  direct  result  of  Sen- 
ator Edwakd  Kenncst's  public  opposition  to 
the  FBI  reports. 

The  campaign  against  Miss  Knight 
launched  by  Abba  Philip  Schwartz,  former 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs.  Is  being  continued  by  hla  hand- 
picked  successor.  Mr.  Heymann. 

Let  us  hope  the  victory  will  not  be  an 
expensive  one  It  was  under  Schwartz  that 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy,  was  granted  a  passport  to  Russia. 
It  was  under  the  Schwarta-dlrected  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  that  Oswald, 
after  he  had  repudiated  his  American  citi- 
zenship, was  given  a  new  passport  and  his 
return  to  the  United  States  paid  for  out  of 
tazpay«rs'  money.  It  was  Schwartz  who  doc- 
tored a  memo  on  a  passport  applicant  remov- 
ing a  reference  to  CoDununlst  Party  mem- 
bership, before  passing  it  on  to  his  superior 

But  Schwartz  is  "In"  (via  his  proxy.  Hey- 
mann).  Miss  Knight,  however,  may  be  on 
her  way  out  If  Oongreos  and  the  American 
people  do  not  soon  focus  ttaelr  attention  on 
the  lonely  battle  she  la  waging. 


Adah    Readiof    Center    Aids    Illiterate 
Yonth's  Job  Qnest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KINTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  19S6 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKs.  I  include  the  following : 
[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Feb.  7, 
1060] 
AovLT  RiiADiNO  Cxtrm  An*  In-rrtnAT* 
YooTH's   Job   QtntST 
(By  Faith  Corrlgan) 
Jimmy   is  a   graduate   of   Thomas   Edison 
Industrial  School.     But  he  could  not  get  a 
Job.    Jimmy  could  not  read. 

Shortly  after  the  Cleveland  Public  Ubrary 
opened  its  new  adult  reading  center.  Jimmy 
oame  to  ask  for  help.  His  reading  ability 
teated  at  first-grade  level.  He  could  not  even 
read  such  everyday  signs  as  "Exit,"  "No 
Smoking"  and  "Elevator." 

With  such  a  handicap.  Jimmy  could  not 
even  flU  out  an  application  blank  for  a  Job. 
When  he  wanted  a  drivers  license,  he  had 
a  friend  take  the  written  examination  for 
him.  But  significantly,  he  passed  the  actual 
driving  and  parking  test  on  the  first  try. 

He  had  technical  abillUes.  but  he  could 
not  use  them  because  of  hU  Inability  to  read. 
At  the  reading  center.  Jimmy  was  Intro- 
duced to  a  new  machine,  the  Languagemas- 
ter,  which  reads  sentences  and  words  aloud 
from  cards  fed  Into  it. 

Jimmy  wanted  quick  resuHs.  He  did  not 
wish  to  return  to  a  classroom  environment. 
He  found  he  could  go  to  the  main  branch  of 
the  Ubrary  and  work  on  his  reading. 

After  a  weeks.  Jimmy  was  able  to  get  a  Job 
as  a  cleanup  man  In  a  department  store.  One 
month  later,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
mechanic  with  an  80  percent  raise  In  wages. 
Why  didn't  Jimmy  learn  to  read  In  school? 
He  was  not  Interested  unUl  be  recognized  his 
InabUlty  to  read  was  a  handicap  in  finding  a 
Job. 
The  adult  reading  center*  are  reaching 
I  than  300  people  Uke  Jimmy,  adulta  who 


do  not  wish  to  go  back  to  school,  mature  peo- 
ple who  need  reading  materials  suited  to 
them.  They  may  come  and  go  at  the  main 
Ubrary  to  suit  their  daily  schedules. 

A  complete  wing  Is  now  devoted  to  this 
purpose  and  most  oif  the  $111,000  federal 
grant  making  the  program  possible  went  into 
equipment,  books  and  furnishings. 

The  library  was  able  to  hire  a  reading  spe- 
cialist. Stanley  Klosek.  who  spends  3  days 
a  week  at  the  branches  for  consultation 
about  adult  reading  problems. 

Kloeek  is  at  the  Qulncy  branch  on  Tues- 
days from  12:30  p.m.  to  8  p.m.  and  at  the 
Carnegie  West  branch  on  Thursdays  from 
13:30  pm   until  9  p.m. 

Parents  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  read  to 
their  children  can  take  them  to  a  pre-school 
tour  at  the  Carnegie  West  branch  at  10  a.m. 
on  Wednesdays  or  to  the  Qulncy  branch  at 
10  a.m.  on  Fridays. 

Also  made  possible  by  the  federal  grant 
was  an  expansion  of  the  Ubrary's  citizenship 
training  coUectlon  of  books  to  a  new  Adult 
Education  Book  Service  which  allows  teach- 
ers of  adult  students  to  borrow  in  bulk  to 
supply  their  entire  classes. 

Word  of  the  service  Is  being  carried  to  the 
culturally  deprived  of  Cleveland  through  spe- 
cial "outreach"  librarians. 

Miss  Mildred  Door  takes  children's  books 
to  the  waiting  room  of  Cleveland  Metro- 
poUtan  General  Hospital  and  tells  parents  of 
the  reading  centers. 

Miss  Katherine  Conradl.  a  former  teacher 
and  social  worker,  now  on  the  staff  of  Car- 
negie West,  goes  door  to  door  in  her  area. 
Mrs.  Valerie  Morgan,  at  the  Qulncy  branch,  is 
performing  the  same  person -to -person  serv- 
ice. 

"The  people  who  come  to  us  are  truly  mo- 
tivated to  learn."  remarked  Dr.  ^rn  Long, 
director  of  the  Adult  Education  Department 
of  the  Ubrary. 

"Since  these  people  no  not  read,  the  usual 
methods  of  telling  them  about  the  service 
are  closed  to  us.  But  we  did  get  our  best  re- 
sponse from  a  flyer  we  put  Into  a  welfare 
check  mailing  with  the  permission  of  the 
county  auditor." 

aZAOINC    CENTERS   PtOJECT 

Funds:  $111,000  from  the  US  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  under  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 

Sponsor:  The  Cleveland  PubUc  Library. 

Purpose:  To  establish  special  materials. 
and  counseling  centers  for  functionally 
llUterate  adults,  school  children  who  are  poor 
readers  and  pre-schoolers. 

Location:  Adult  Education  Reading  Cen- 
ter. Main  Library,  328  Superior  Avenue;  Car- 
negie West  branch.  Pulton  Road  N.W.  and 
Bridge  Avenue  N  W  ;  and  Qulncy  branch.  2390 
E.  79th  Street. 

Enrollment:   340  people. 

Headquarters:  Adult  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland  PubUc  Library.  Dr. 
Fern  Long,  director.  Phone  number:  241- 
1020,  E.ttenslon  193. 


This  loathsome  profession  has  become 
a  multlbllllon-dollar  business  and  Is  one 
which  must  be  stringently  controlled. 

This  Is  an  Interstate  business  and  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  control  it. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  action  can  be  taken 
immediately. 


H.R.  12117 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12. 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  again 
urging  that  HR.  12117.  a  Mil  provldlnff 
for  a  commission  to  stop  the  spread  at 
noxious,  obscene,  and  amut  material,  be 
given  immediate  hearings  and  be  Imme- 
diately pfissed. 


Revolt  Against  Freeman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Rowland  Evans-Robert  Novak  column  In 
the  Washington  Post  of  May  12  is  most 
interesting  and  revealing  so  far  as  it 
discloses  the  political  concern  of  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate  about  Secretary 
Freeman's  actions.  The  column  follows: 
Revolt  Against  Freeman 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

The  political  revolt  against  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  L.  Freeman  got  so  over- 
heated last  week  that  he  called  a  secret 
breakfast  meeting  in  his  office  with  eight 
Democratic  Senators. 

Whether  it  was  the  Secretary's  ham  and 
eggs,  or  his  promises  to  do  better  next  time, 
the  Senators  left  the  breakfast  table  momen- 
tarUy  mollified.  But  they  are  far  from 
happy. 

What  angered  the  Democrats,  all  of  them 
Westerners  and  four  of  them  up  for  reelec- 
tion next  fall.  Is  the  fact  that  under  the  per- 
sistent prodding  of  President  Johnson,  Free- 
man has  been  making  statements  that  seem 
to  blame  the  farmer  for  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

For  example,  on  April  1,  the  Secretary  said 
In  a  speech  that  he  was  pleased  that  hog 
prices  had  fallen  from  their  peak.  The  effect 
of  those  words  In  the  farm  belt  was  dyna- 
mite. They  put  Freeman  in  the  position  of 
advocating  a  decline  In  farm  income. 

But  more  than  words  causes  Freeman's 
trouble.  Under  orders  from  the  President, 
he  has  released  wheat  and  feed  corn  from 
Government  storage  for  sale  at  less  than 
market  prices,  an  action  that  had  the  Imme- 
diate effect  of  depressing  the  price  of  farmer- 
sold  wheat  and  corn.  This  infuriated  wheat 
and  com  growers. 

Then  the  Commerce  Department  slapped 
a  ban  on  the  export  of  rawhide,  ostensibly 
to  keep  the  price  of  shoes  from  going  up. 
The  farmer  did  not  like  being  blamed  for 
the  high  price  of  shoes. 

The  Commerce  Department  also  opened 
the  door  to  im(>orts  of  cheddar  cheese  from 
Canada,  which,  coming  on  the  heels  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  cutback  In  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram, enraged  the  dairymen. 

Accordingly,  the  eight  Democratic  farm- 
bloc  Senators  complained  to  Freeman  that 
his  excellent  reputation  was  falling  to  the 
level  of  Ezra  Taft  Benson's  In  the  Elsenhower 
Administration — the  most  hated  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  this  century.  One  of  the 
eight.  Senator  Lee  Mxtcalf.  of  Montana,  told 
Freeman  that  his  reelection  next  fall  hinges 
on  the  Administration's  changing  Its  image 
In  the  farm  belt. 

Metcalf  told  Freeman  that  his  slender 
4.000-vote  margin  In  1960  was  a  direct  result 
of  hla  breakthrough  among  normally  Repub- 
lican wheat  growers.  Today,  be  said,  he 
would  not  come  close  to  getting  that  vote. 

The  Democratic  Senators  warned  Freeman 
that  if  he  did  not  explain  the  political  facts 
of  life  in  the  farm  belt  to  President  Johnson, 
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they  would  make  a  trip  to  the  White  House 
themselves  and  do  It. 

They  told  him  he  must  get  the  President's 
permission  to  make  political  war  on  the 
Budget  Bureau,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  and  other  arms  of  the  Administra- 
tion that  are  blaming  inflation  on  the  farm- 
ers. They  warned  Freeman  against  any  more 
presidential  suggestions  that  housewives  buy 
the  "cheaper  cuts"  of  meat,  not  the  choice 
cuts,  in  order  to  help  the  campaign  against 
Inflation. 

Finally,  they  told  Freeman  that  although 
he  personally  was  not  the  cause  of  all  the 
growing  resentment  against  the  Administra- 
tion, he  was  getting  the  blame  and  had  bet- 
ter speak  up  for  the  farmers'  point  of  view 
or  face  demands  for  his  resignation.  The 
breakfast  meeting  was  the  roughest  and 
frankest  Freeman  has  had  in  his  five  years 
as  Secretary. 

The  fact  Is  that  Freeman  is  caught  In  a 
classic  cross-haul.  To  appease  the  labor 
unions  and  the  Important  voting  blocs  in  the 
big  cities,  the  Administration  has  singled 
out  the  farmer  as  the  biggest  culprit  In  the 
rise  of  the  cost  of  living.  Good  citizen  Free- 
man, playing  like  a  member  of  the  team, 
has  been  willing  to  go  along  with  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  constituency, 
the  farmers. 

But  no  longer.  As  s  direct  result  of  last 
week's  lecture  be  persuaded  the  President 
to  expand  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  by 
7.7  mlUion  acres  for  1967.  Freeman  is  now 
out  to  show  that  be  stlU  loves  the  farmer. 

There  la  Just  one  trouble:  farmbloc 
Democrats  are  fearful  It  may  be  too  late. 


Military  Medkal  Benefits  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALXrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

The  House  In  Committbe  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  14088)  to 
amend  chapter  55  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  an  Improved  health 
benefits  program  for  retired  members  and 
members  of  the  uniformed  services  and  their 
dependents,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port this  legislation.  I  l>eUeve  this  !■ 
direly  needed.  In  view  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  in  the  last  several  years 
with  respect  to  the  obligation  of  this 
Congress  to  our  retired  military  people 
with  respect  to  health  benefits.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  clears  the  air  to  a 
reasonable  extent. 

Certainly  it  is  critically  needed  be- 
cause of  the  current  drain  on  our  state- 
side military  hospital  facilities.  The  al- 
ternative provisions  for  civilian  care 
which  are  provided  by  this  legislation 
are  critically  necessary. 

At  this  time  I  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  with 
resp>ect  to  the  transition  coverage  for 
retired  people  from  this  legislation  to 
social  security  legislation.  Is  it  the  gentle- 
man's imderstandlng  that  all  military 
personnel  who  are  retired,  who  reach 
the  age  of  62  years  or  65  years,  are  then 


automatically  covered  by  the  social 
security  medicare  legislation? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  They  would  be  under 
the  law.  as  the  social  security  provisions 
of  the  law  provide.  They  apply  to  every- 
body at  age  65.  However,  at  age  65  he 
must  pay  the  $3,  the  same  as  everybody 
else,  if  he  wants  to  obtain  the  full  bene- 
fits of  the  civilian  health  care  program. 
However,  he  continues  to  remain  eligible 
for  care  at  uniformed  services  medical 
facilities  after  reaching  age  65  whether  or 
not  he  participatec  under  the  social 
security  program. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  The  effect  of  It  will 
not  be  to  downgrade  the  coverage  after 
age  65  by  transition  to  the  medicare 
social  security  benefits? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  up- 
grade and  not  downgrade  the  benefits 
given  to  the  man  in  uniform.  That  Is 
why  we  specifically  added  language  to 
that  effect. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  With  respect  to  an- 
other matter.  I  believe  coverage  of  the 
handicapped  who  are  bom  to  members 
of  military  services  is  extremely  good 
legislation.  Provisions  like  this  might 
well  be  applied  to  civilians  who  are  cov- 
ered under  the  Social  Security  Act.  who 
might  also  have  totally  disabled  children 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  for  which 
children  we  currently  make  no  provi- 
sion of  any  benefits. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  by  this 
legislation,  is  assuming  its  responsibility 
to  its  military  members  who  have  these 
totally  disabled  children.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely good  legislation  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

With  respect  to  r*»upment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  care  pro- 
vided under  this  legislation,  as  I  under- 
stand, a  flexible  schedule  is  provided  for 
the  recompensation  benefits.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  If  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  HEfiERT.  The  gentleman  has 
correctly  stated  the  situation.  There  Is 
a  flexibility  of  payments  ranging  from  a 
minimum  of  $25  a  month  to  $250  a 
month.  This  is  grstded  on  the  rank  of 
the  individual  affected. 

For  instance,  an  enlisted  man  who  has 
a  retarded  child  would  not  pay  more 
than  $25  a  month  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  even  this  could  be  waived 
by  the  Department. 

The  four-star  general  would  pay  no 
more  than  $250  a  month.  It  Is  graded 
on  a  scale  of  the  individual  and  his 
compensation  in  an  area  now  where 
there  Is  no  provision  at  all  to  help  these 
people. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  As  I  understand  It, 
there  is  a  limitation  that  the  Intent  of 
the  legislation  is  that  75  percent  of  the 
cost  shall  be  borne  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  with  a  maximum  to  be  recouped 
from  the  individual  of  from  $25  to  $250, 
depending  upon  the  scale. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  It  satisfactorily  and  correctly. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 


Questionnaire  Resnits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MicRicair 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Ftor  the 
6th  consecutive  year,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
the  results  of  the  congressional  question- 
naire conducted  in  Michigan's  Eighth 
District.  Before  listing  the  results.  I 
would  like  to  mention  that  the  question- 
naire was  mailed  to  some  120,000  homes 
throughout  the  district.  In  addition, 
most  of  the  26  weekly  and  dally  news- 
papers in  the  district's  five  counties  ran 
the  questionnaire  ballot  as  a  public  serv- 
ice, which  resulted  in  greater  participa- 
tion. Over  11.000  returns  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  results  were  based  on  the 
tabulation  of  8.428  completed  by  a  private 
business  firm.  Control  Data  Corp. 

A  news  release  issued  on  the  poll  is  as 
follows: 

Washington,  D.C. — Wider  use  of  American 
Rlr  and  sea  power  In  the  Vietnam  war  was 
the  most  popular  view  expressed  by  Michigan 
Eighth  District  voters  In  Congressman  Jim 
Harvey's  annual  Congressional  Question- 
naire. 

In  announcing  results  of  the  questionnaire. 
Congressman  Harvet  emphasized  that  the 
majority  of  the  returns  had  been  received 
before  the  recent  riots  by  the  Buddhists  in 
South  Vietnam  cast  some  doubts  whether  the 
Ky  government  would  be  able  to  continue  to 
represent  the  people  there. 

Harvet  said  that  some  8,428  questionnaire 
returns  were  tabulated  by  the  Control  Data 
Corp.  "A  few  returns  are  stUl  coming  In. 
weeks  after  the  maUlng  of  some  120.000  to 
every  postal  patron  In  the  five  counties." 
Harvey  said.  "These  results  also  Include 
hundreds  of  ballots  which  were  printed  in 
most  of  the  District's  weekly  and  dally  news- 
papers. I  would  guess  that  our  final  total  wiU 
be  about  11.000." 

In  the  four-part  question  on  the  Vietnam 
crisis,  Eighth  District  voters  emphatically 
turned  down  a  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  or  even  a  holding  operation  by  U.S. 
forces  aimed  at  making  secure  the  areas  now 
controlled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. 

Of  those  voting.  68.7  percent  opp>osed  a 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  as  against  10  4 
p)ercent  favoring  It.    On  the  holding  action. 

54.5  percent  were  against  such  strategty.  with 

15.6  percent  voting  for  It. 

On  the  Increase  of  American  air  and  sea 
power.  52.3  percent  were  recorded  for  It.  and 
19.8  percent  against  it.  A  clear  majority  also 
caUed  for  an  Increase  in  U.S.  ground  troops. 

50.7  percent  as  against  28.4  percent. 

The  closest  vote  In  the  12-questlon  ballot 
centered  on  the  question  for  an  Increase  la 
the  present  91.25  per  hour  Federal  minimum 
wage.  Led  by  the  nearly  2,000  hourly  em- 
ployees who  participated  In  the  question- 
naire, the  Increase  was  narrowly  voted  down, 
51.7  percent  to  43.6  percent.  Hourly  em- 
ployees were  the  only  ones  of  the  eight  occu- 
pation groups  which  favored  It,  57.7  percent 
to  38.8  percent.  All  others — salaried  em- 
ployee, businessman,  professional,  farmer, 
housewife,  retired  and  th«  general  "other" 
classification  turned  It  down. 
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Another  surprising  result  was  the  top- 
heavy  defeat  on  the  question  of  the  rtght-to- 
work  law.  In  asking  of  Section  14-b  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  should  be  repealed,  nullify- 
ing State  rtght-to-work  laws.  69.6  percent 
were  against  repeal.  Only  19.7  percent  fa- 
vored repeal. 

More  interesting  perhaps  was  the  fact  that 
67  6  percent  of  the  hourly  employees  were 
against  repeal,  while  30.8  percent  wanted  the 
law  discarded.  The  question  has  been  In- 
cluded for  the  last  3  years  on  Mr.  Harvey's 
questionnaire  and  both  times  has  been 
turned  down  by  all  occupations. 


Other  results  were  rather  decisive.  Eighth 
District  residents  remain  opposed  to  possi- 
ble future  dealings  with  the  communist 
world.  They  reject  expansion  ot  trade  with 
communist- block  nations.  66.3  percent  to 
26.2  percent,  and  again  do  not  favor  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations. 
63  2  percent  to  29.6  percent. 

One  of  the  most  lopsided  votes  wa«  against 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  all  but  elimi- 
nate the  existing  school  milk  program,  since 
restored  by  Congressional  action.  The  vote 
was  73  1  percent  to  19.3  percent  against  cur- 
tailment of  the  popular  program. 


Voters  turned  down  the  War  on  Poverty 
program.  52  8  percent  to  38  percent,  with 
many  expressing  dissatisfaction  with  its  op- 
erations. 

The  biggest  margin  was  shown  on  the 
question  of  restraint  In  domestic  spending 
in  order  to  fight  Inflation.  Some  74.5  per- 
cent favored  such  action,  with  19.4  percent 
against  it. 

Enactment  of  compulsory  Federal  stand- 
ards for  the  manufacturing  of  vehicles,  tires 
and  accessories  to  further  highway  safety 
was  favored.  61.7  percent  to  32.1  percent. 

The  complete  results  are  as  follows:  Do 
you  favor — 


I    II  a  «uti«6ictofy  spttleiiirnl  in  Vietnam  cannot  1*  SMurwl  l.y  negolialion  ui  I'x-  r..rrs.i;aKi.  futu"' 

a    WMthdrawaJ  of  I'  S  forces  e^^cn  llioURh  this  means  a  C.mn.um.sl  t:ik. m.v.t  ..f  Sou  li  \  lrtn:m.r 

Inire^m  IS  pound  trooiM'  to  whatever  sire  is  nee.lr.l  to  clear  nw«t  of  .s.*itli  \  letnam  from  conniiUMisl  control' 


Yes 


r    Kal^ase  In  i'  S  erounrl  fori-es  hut  wUler  use  ol  .\mericaii  air  ami  sea  |K)»er'  ,     .,     .,   ,.^. ;  .i 

d    A  hoUil^j*i*ration  l.y  l"  S  forces  ain.eU  at  making  secur.-  th.'  .m-i«.  now  conlrolleU  1>>  tlif  South  \ ielnamesc  government  bul 
,Vot  w"S  Nick  r«rts  of  South  Vin,Km.controlle^^ - 


S    Fxpansion  of  trade  with  comniunLst-liloo  nation.s' 

a    VdmtaBlon  of  Red  China  to  the  I' nited  Nations? l  ,       , 

\  B?Sil  of  sJctton  14-b  of  the  Taft-Hartley  .\ct.  nulllfytnR  state  rlghl-.,vwork  laws' 

5    AdDilnistralion's  proposed  80^.  curtailment  of  the  school  milk  proKHun? 

t.  An  increai*  in  the  present  »1  25  per  hour  tederal  minimum  wage? 


, .  The  War  on  Poverty  protram? ,     .    y  v,\  «  „  ,, 

\.  ?Sn^c\;n^nrj™mt!:ri'^' Ve"leJarMl°n5L'd^  of  vH.icles;  tires  and  ac«^^es  to  further  higl.wiy  safety?: 


10.4 

sar 

57.3 

1S.6 
2&2 
20.8 
19.7 
19.3 
43.6 
38.0 
74.5 
M.7 


No 


No  answer 


W.7 
2K.4 
19.8 

.■14.5 
tW.3 
68.2 
60.6 
73.1 
."51.7 
5Z8 
19.4 
32.1 


20.7 
211.7 
27.8 

29.8 
7.5 
7.3 

10.7 
7.5 
4.6 
9.2 
6.2 
5.3 


Sab  Diegan   Rapt   Watering   Policy  on 
U.S.  EcoBomy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or   CALITOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  America's  wisest  men  In  the  field  of 
mortgage  banking  comes  from  my  home- 
town of  San  Diego,  Calif.  He  Is  Mr. 
Ewart  W.  Goodwin,  who  is  currently 
serving  as  president  of  the  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America. 

His  recent  trip  to  Washington  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  personally  revie-w- 
ing  and  evaluating  the  Johnson  adminis- 
traUwi's  credit  policy  and  their  efforts  to 
adequately  control  harmful  inflation.  As 
an  extension  of  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Congressional  Record 
today  an  article  written  by  Mike  Konon 
who  is  the  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune 
business  writer,  entitled  "San  Diegan 
Raps  Wavering  Policy  on  U.S.  Economy  " 
The  article  appeared  in  this  newspaper 
in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  on  Friday,  May  6. 
and  stems  from  an  interview  of  Mr. 
Goodwin. 

San  Diican   Raps  Wavekino  Polict  on  U.S. 
Economy 

( By  Itike  Konon ) 

San  Diegan  Ewart  W.  Goodwin,  president  of 
the  Mortgage  Banker*  Association  of  America, 
charged  today  that  the  federal  government 
haa  "no  discernible  cre<llt  policy." 

Goodwin,  who  Is  preaident  of  the  Percy  H. 
Goodwin  Co.  of  San  Diego,  addressed  the 
association's  NaUonal  Mortgage  Banking  Con- 
ference in  New  York. 

•We  find  a  repeated  shifting  of  ground." 
Goodwin  said,  pointing  to  government  state- 
ments in  January  and  February  that  there 
•^iraant  to  be  any  Inflation'*  and  March  state- 
ments that  inflaUon  posed  a  "grave  tbrs*t  to 
economic  stability." 


"There  seems  to  be  about  as  m.iny  policies 
as  there  are  agencies,  with  neither  coordina- 
tion nor  consistency  among  them."  Goodwin 
said.  "The  result  is  an  Increasing  difBculty 
In  maintaining  contact  between  those  who 
make  the  decisions  and  thoee  who  are  affected 
by  them,  with  the  corollary  that  the  decision- 
making process  itself  becomes  more  and  more 
disassociated  from  the  realities  of  the 
marketplace." 

money  tightened 

The  head  of  the  national  association 
pointed  to  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
(PNMA)  regulations  which  have  tightened 
the  money  market  for  home  loans,  and 
charged  that  the  government's  own  direct 
credit  agencies,  such  as  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Farm  Credit  Administration  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  have  not  curtailed  ac- 
UviUes. 

^"Nor.  to  our  knowledge,  has  FNMA  been 
asked  to  place  any  reetrictlon  on  the  financ- 
ing it  provides  for  special  programs  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration." 

NEW   GRANTS  CFTED 

Goodwin  also  charged  that  while  recent 
letters  were  being  mailed  to  businessmen 
asking  them  to  curtail  capital  investment  to 
curb  infiatlon.  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  was  announcing 
new  grants  and  advances  for  urban  renewal, 
college  housing  and  other  projects. 

The  home  mortgage  market  has  been  re- 
stricted sharply  by  moves  of  PNMA.  Good- 
win charged.  The  limit  of  115.000  on  mort- 
gagee bought  by  the  federal  agency  "dis- 
criminates In  favor  at  the  borrower  who 
oould  be  satUfled  with  $15,000"  and  also 
discriminates  geographically,  giving  the 
South  broad  access  to  FNMA  but  cutting  off 
particularly  the  West  Coast  where  mortgages 
are  higher. 

ACTION  IS  TTKCED 

Earlier  this  week.  C.  A.  Duncan.  Jr..  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
urged  ocwrectlve  action  by  the  government 
to  forestall  creation  of  an  "Appalachla"  of 
the  economy  In  the  housing  Industry. 

The  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  Association 
today  reported  record  buying  of  nearly 
$800  mUlion  In  PHA  and  VA  mortgages  dur- 
ing tbe  first  three  months  of  the  year.    The 


agency  reported  a  sharp  curtailment  of  pri- 
vately held  funds  with  sales  of  only  $62,000. 

CONTRAST   REPORTED 

This  contrasted  with  mortgage  purchases 
Of  $95  million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1965  and 
sales  of  $20  million. 

The  agency  said  the  performance  was  in- 
dicative of  tight  money  periods.  It  sells 
mortgages  In  greater  amounts  during  periods 
of  monetary  ease  and  purchases  rise  In  tight 
money  periods.  The  purchase  record,  which 
prompted  the  move  in  March  to  curtail  pur- 
chases of  mortgages  over  $15,000,  was  an 
all-time  high  for  the  agency. 


Exploring  Educational  Bypaths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following : 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Apr. 
24.  1966] 
ExPLORiNp   Educational   Bypaths 
(By  Joseph  Michalak) 

Next  fall,  Gunnison,  Colo.,  will  start  put- 
ting teachers  on  its  school  buses  to  make 
educational  use  of  the  hours  or  so  daily 
that  pupils  spend  in  transit  between  homes 
and  classes. 

Kennebunk,  Me.,  will  circulate  among  it* 
schools  a  custom-built  "Roving  Reader  " — a 
van  complete  with  records,  fllmstrips,  tape 
recorder  and  other  equipment — designed  to 
provide  remedial  help  to  pupils  retared  in 
vocabulary,  comprehension  and  related  skills. 

Akron.  Ohio,  will  conduct  a  science  ele- 
mentary "stunmer  school  In  the  woods." 
using  the  city's  3,800  acres  of  parks — Includ- 
ing qtiaxry  formations,  caves,  bvirlal  mounds, 
Indian  fortifications  and  fossils — as  class- 
rooms. 
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Macon  County,  Ala.,  will  hold  Saturday  and 
summer  classes  in  stringed  Instruments  for 
four-to-stx-year-olds:  Springfield,  Mass.,  will 
use  teacher  aides  from  France,  Spain  and 
Germany  to  help  In  a  summer  program  of 
language  study;  Alameda,  Calif.,  will  try  to 
teach  blind  children  to  travel  alone. 

And  even  that  butt  of  jokee  about  ossifi- 
cation and  jbiu'eaucracy — the  New  York  City 
public  school  system — will  inaugurate  a 
similar  series  of  projects  to  demonstrate  that 
it,  too,  has  an  innovation  brain  In  its  col- 
lective head. 

TTTLE    in   PROJECTS 

The  cause  of  this  unusual  spate  of  nation- 
wide educational  change  will  be  the  little- 
publicized  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Dubbed 
PACE — Projects  to  Advance  Creativity  In 
Education — the  title  provides  $75  million  of 
seed  money  for  two  years  to  help  school  sys- 
tems, working  In  cooperation  with  colleges 
or  universities,  private  schools,  museums, 
musical  and  other  cultural  organizations. 
to  devise  new  and  Improved  methotls  of 
teaching.  Hopefully,  the  Ideas  will  serve  as 
models  for  programs  in  other  school  districts. 

Last  week,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
announced  approval  of  336  such  supplemen- 
tary education  projects  from  among  971  sub- 
mitted before  a  Feb.  9  deadline.  In  January, 
It  had  financed  the  first  round  of  217  projects 
from  among  748  submitted.  The  final  dead- 
line of  the  year  Is  May  25.  So  far.  $32  million 
worth  of  Ideas  have  been  approved,  some  of 
them  programs  in  operation  but  most  of 
them  planning  projects .  that  will  require 
extra  funds  to  Implement. 

The  first  batch  of  approvals  included  five, 
worth  a  total  of  $480,000,  for  New  York  City. 
These  were  for  an  educational  center  of  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities;  a  project  to 
bring  live  Lincoln  Center  performances  of 
music  drama  and  dance  into  city  schools; 
creation  of  a  nature  conservation  center  in 
High  Rock  Park,  the  city's  newest  on  Staten 
Island;  and  a  series  of  concerts  in  elementary 
and  "600"  schools  presented  by  Young  Audi- 
ences, Inc. 

Without  public  fanfare,  four  more  proj- 
ects, worth  some  $284,000,  were  approved 
last  Tuesday.    These  included  the  following: 

$176,463  to  establish  60  tuition-free  after- 
class  and  Saturday  creative  art  centers  for 
gifted  and  disadvantaged  pupils  from  the 
third  to  ninth  grades  in  public  and  parochial 
schools  (which  are  entitled  to  share  in  all 
ESEA  funds). 

$34,473  to  plan  how  an  educational  park — 
a  new  idea  that  combines  schools  with  all 
grades  on  a  single  site — might  benefit  the 
pupils  In  all  of  the  neighboring  schools  and 
enrich  the  educational  and  cultural  facilities 
of  the  surrounding  community.  The  specific 
target  Is  the  nation's  largest  housing  project, 
to  be  known  as  Co-op  City,  on  the  Freedom- 
land  site  In  the  Bronx,  where  four  primary 
schools,  two  Intermediate  schools  and  one 
comprehensive  high  school  are  to  be  con- 
structed. Jacob  Landers,  superintendent  of 
Integration  planning  for  the  public  schools, 
said  aims  of  the  project  are  to  insure  that 
the  park  Is  racially  balanced,  and  to  deter- 
mine what  Joint  facilities  should  be  estab- 
lished— and  where — to  serve  both  the  co-op 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

But  potentially  the  most  far-reaching 
grant — of  $50,000— went  for  a  program  that 
school  offlcials  have  labeled  "Concrete  Roots" 
(there  presumably  being  no  "grassroots"  In 
New  York  City.)  The  project  Is  an  out- 
growth of  a  call  issued  In  January  by  School 
Superintendent  Bernard  E.  Donovan  for  the 
recently  reorganized  30  school  districts  to 
establish  educational  planning  committees — 
comprising  community  leaders,  civic  organi- 
zations, parents  associations,  local  school 
boards,  cultural  agencies,  the  staffs  of  public 
and  non-public  schools  and  other  commu- 
nity interests — ^for  "creating  new  and  explt- 
Ing  approaches  to  the  education  of  all 
youth." 


An  accompanying  instruction  sent  to  the 
local  areas  freely  acknowledged  that  "the 
New  York  City  school  system  has  long  been 
regarded  as  a  monolithic,  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization controlled  from  the  "top"  with 
no  independent  planning  allowed  at  the 
lower  levels  of  administration  •  •  •.  While 
the  oiiganlzation  changed  on  parser  [in  the 
decentralization  plan  creating  the  30  dis- 
tricts! there  is  not  yet  strong  belief  In  the 
actuality  of   the  change." 

Within  two  months,  the  district  responded 
with  119  Ideas,  which  were  evaluated  by  a 
national  screening  committee  of  educators. 
Of  these,  18  proposals — from  14  of  the  dis- 
tricts— were  recommended  for  development 
Into  full-blown  Title  lU  Applications  by  the 
next  closing  date  for  fund  requests.  May  25. 
And  other  sources  of  government  and  pri- 
vate funds  will  be  pursued  for  the  proposals 
that  were  not  recommended  at  this  time. 
Among  these  that  passed  the  first  muster 
were  the  follovrtng: 

In  Harlem's  District  6.  the  Glickenhaus 
Community  Workshop  and  138th  St.  Block 
Association  consisting  of  areas  merchants, 
proposes  to  prepare  children  as  young  as 
three  years  of  age  for  school.  The  center 
will  arrange  afterschool  and  Saturday  trips 
to  museums,  parks  and  carry  on  other  cul- 
tural activities;  an  adult  literacy  program, 
tutoring  at  all  ages,  and  vocational  gvild- 
ance.  It  also  hopes  to  Improve  the  living 
standards  of  the  area  and  to  make  the  com- 
munity aware  of  Its  needs  and  obligations. 

District  24  of  Corona,  Queens,  will  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  "Youth  Pair"  on  the  site 
of  the  recent  World's  Pair  at  Flushing 
Meadow.  The  area  would  offer  sports  facili- 
ties, swimming  pool,  day-care  center,  sum- 
mer camp,  clinical  and  remedial  instruction; 
cultural  resources  such  as  a  museum,  chil- 
dren's zoo  and  theater;  and  a  television 
transmitting  control  center,  including  pro- 
vision for  wirecasting  over  telephone  lines 
to  homebound  pupils. 

District  10  in  the  Bronx  will  create  a 
"living  science  center"  in  cooperation  with 
the  Bronx  Zoo;  District  21  in  South  Brook- 
lyn will  cooperate  with  the  New  York  Aquar- 
ium to  provide  traveling  exhibitions  of  live 
sea  specimens  as  well  as  a  research  source 
for  pupils  and  teachers;  and  District  25  In 
the  Flushing  area  will  use  the  Queens  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  to  pursue  programs  of  con- 
servation and   beautlfication. 

In  time.  Innovation  may  become  so  wide- 
spread that  everyone  will  be  able  to  make 
full  use  of  one  of  the  most  novel  and  prac- 
tical of  the  approved  Title  HI  projects;  El- 
dorado, m.,  is  writing  up  the  most  efficient 
ways  for  school  districts  to  take  advan- 
tage of,  and  apply  for.  Federal  and  State 
funds,  and  of  supervising  programs  con- 
ducted with  the  funds. 


Strong  Foe  of  Union  Corruption   Slain 
Gang  Style  in  San  Franci$co 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

or   CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  5  of  this  year,  one  of 
San  Francisco's  outstanding  labor  lead- 
ers, Dow  Wilson,  recording  secretary  ot 
Local  No.  4,  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators,  and  Paper  Hangers,  AFL- 
CIO,  was  assassinated  outside  of  San 
Francisco's  Lalx>r  Tonple. 

Frank  Porter,  Washington  Poet  staff 


writer,  has  done  a  great  service  with  his 
recent  series  of  four  articles  on  my  good 
friend  Dow  Wilson  and  I  should  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  and  the 
public: 

S'TKONG    Fob    op    Union    Corruption    Slain 
Gang  Sttlb  in   San  Francisco 

(First  of  a  series) 
(By  Prank  C.  Porter) 

San  Francisco. — "Take  your  best  shot," 
Dow  Wilson  often  taunted  his  enemies. 

On  April  5  at  1  a.m..  a  half  block  from  San 
Francisco's  Labor  Temple,  a  gunman  took 
the  cue  literally  and  mowed  Wilson  down 
Chicago  style. 

It  ended  the  career  of  as  flamboyantly  un- 
orthodox a  labor  leader  as  the  Nation  has 
known. 

Prom  the  nominally  obscure  position  of 
recording  secretary  for  San  Francisco  Local 
No.  4.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators, 
and  Paper  Hangers.  AFL-CIO,  Dow  WUson 
rose  to  challenge  other  area  labor  leaders, 
city  offlcials.  and  — finally — the  entrenched 
national  hierarchy  of  his  own  union. 

His  death  at  age  40  was  far  more  than 
that  of  a  minor  union  functionary.  It  may 
well  have  severe  repercussions  throughout 
the  180,000-member  Painters  Union  and  Its 
relationships  with  the  labor  movement  as  a 
whole. 

Wilson's  avowed  alms  were  to  restore  union 
democracy  to  the  rank  and  file,  g^lve  the 
Painters  a  more  militant  stance,  and  break 
up  what  he  considered  a  corrupt  form  of 
collusion  between  some  union  officials  and 
construction  contractors. 

He  was  a  gadfiy.  a  rabble-rouser,  a  bohe- 
mlan  and  radical  leftist  sporting  a  black 
beard  that  made  him  look  like  Fidel  Castro. 

In  many  ways  his  life  paralleled  that  of 
Jack  London,  for  whom  he  h&d  a  special  af- 
finity. Both  were  bom  poor.  Both  went  to 
sea.  Both  became  absorbed  In  social  pro- 
test and  were  articulate  about  it.  Both  loved 
the  outdoors,  adventure,  and  hunting.  And 
both  died  young. 

Wilson's  assassination  unhinged  the  usual 
urbanity  of  San  Franciscans.  Controversial 
union  politics  are  hardly  unknown  to  this 
Ideologically  combative  city;  but  union  kill- 
ings are  rare. 

"We've  never  had  this  kind  of  an  opera- 
tion," Mayor  John  P.  Shelley,  a  ohetlme 
bakery  truckdriver  and  Teamster  official 
who  became  head  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  told  me. 

"As  one  bom  and  raised  In  the  labor 
movement,  I  think  It  Is  outrageous  and 
reprehensible." 

San  Francisco  police,  unwilling  to  tip  their 
hand,  are  uncommtinlcatiye  about  the  case. 
Newspapers  here  quoted  one  official  as  saying 
the  murder  looks  like  a  professional  Job. 

Wilson's  friends  In  Local  No.  4  are  con- 
vinced he  met  death  at  the  hands  of  hired 
assassins  and  that  the  plot  may  have  been 
hatched  far  from  San  Francisco — a  possi- 
bility that  detectives  reportedly  are  checking. 

In  the  grotto-Uke  darkness  of  Oreste's 
Restaurant,  a  rococoo  hangout  for  labor 
skates  and  City  Hall  types,  a  BiUldlng  Service 
Employes  local  officer  spoke  with   warmth: 

"We  should  raise  the  ante  to  100.000  bucks. 
Anyone  who'd  get  mUed  up  In  a  deal  like 
that  ought  to  be  ready  to  talk  for  that  kind 
of  money." 

Local  No.  4  has  already  advertised  a  $10,000 
reward  for  the  kUlers. 

KANT  OfTERS  OP  rVNDS 

other  labor  groups  have  kicked  in  another 
$17,000.  The  International  Longshoremen 
and  Warehousemen's  Union  (ILWU)  has 
promised  help  as  has  Cesar  Chavez,  leader 
of  the  g:raf>e  strikers  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.  ( Wilson "•  local  unlike  most  In  the 
building  crafts,  had  given  Chavez  active  sup- 
port In  hla  battle  tor  recognition  by  the 
growers.) 
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And  Walter  P.  Reuther'i  U-mUllon-mem- 
l>er  United  Auto  Workert  U  conslderjA  » 
contribution. 

What  kind  of  a  man  wa«  Dow  WlUon? 

Although  hl»  OUe  wa«  recording  secretary. 
Wilson  wa»  nonethelesa  the  de  facto  leader 
of  Local  4  and  the  strongest  Tolce  in  area 
painter  politics.  Wilson  chooe  not  to  run  for 
local  president  because  the  secretary's  Job 
left  him  less  vulnerable  to  national  or  re- 
gional discipline. 

He  has  a  flair  for  inspiring  adulatory,  gung- 
Iio  loyalty  on  the  one  hand,  and  nearly  path- 
(doglcal  hatred  on  the  other. 

•'As  far  as  I'm  concerned  Dow  Wilson's 
dead  and  the  whole  labor  movement  will  be 
the  better  off  for  It.'"  a  rival  union  leader 
told  me.  "I'm  just  sick  of  the  son  of  a 
bitch.'" 

But  otber  union  leaders  wept  openly  as 
California  Stat*  Assemblyman  WlUle  Brown. 
»  Negro,  told  a  memorial  service  attended  by 
nearly  3.000: 

"'He  will  become  the  same  symbol  that 
Kennedy  was  to  us,  that  Medgar  Evers  was  to 
the  Negro  community." 

StUl  another  Judgment  came  from  Wil- 
son's old  friend.  President  Harry  Bridges,  of 
the  ILWU.  hardly  a  paragon  of  quiet  con- 
ventionality himself. 

"He  was  a  wild  man."  Bridges  told  me. 

As  leader  of  Painters  Local  No.  4,  WUson 
merged  the  City's  two  housepalnters  locals 
Into  oom  over  the  International's  objections, 
won  gra»ter  autonomy  for  Bay  area  locals. 
•zpoMd  wholesale  cheaUng  on  the  City's  pub- 
lic housing  projects,  broke  the  color  line  for 
maintenance  workers  on  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  and  defeated  a  move  at  the  Union's 
national  convention  to  strengthen  the  In- 
ternational's control  at  the  local  level  by 
»T.ithing  business  agents  appointive  rather 
than  elective. 

HCaXR    CHALLSMCK 

But  his  big  challenge  to  the  national  lead- 
ership came  last  fall. 

WUsoa  had  led  a  5-week  strike  In  mid- 
summer that  brought  Bay  area  painters  what 
they  claim  U  the  richest  contract  the 
Brotherhood  has  ever  known:  Wil  an  hour 
in   wages   and   fringe   benefiu  after  July   1, 

During  the  strike,  however,  several  of  the 
15  houaspalnter  locals  In  the  Bay  area  broke 
away  and  want  back  to  work  on  the  con- 
tractors' terms.  Contending  this  violated  an 
^igreement  for  all  locaU  to  sign  together, 
Wilson  publicly  branded  Ben  Raanlck,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Oakland-based  District 
18,  a  •*llnk'"  and  a  "strikebreaker" — rather 
mUd  expletives  In  Wilson's  purple  vocabu- 
lary. 

Rasnlck  and  other  area  Painter  offlclals 
filed  IdenUcal  charges  of  slander  and  "con- 
duct unbecoming  a  union  official'"  against 
Wilson.  Representatives  of  Local  No.  4  ac- 
-  cused  the  International  of  soliciting  the 
charges.  On  November  8  the  Brotherhood's 
General  Executive  Board  brought  Wilson  to 
trial  at  a  San  Francisco  motel 

With  SOO  members  of  Local  No.  4  picketing 
the  GKB  for  "union  bxutlng."  Wilson  de- 
livered a  slashing  counterattack  In  which 
he  accused  the  International  of  violating 
its  own  constitution  by  aoqtileeclng  In  the 
strikebreaking  activities  of  Wilson's  union 
rivals. 

Wilson  had  also  accused  S.  Frank  Raftery, 
of  Washington,  president  of  the  Brotherhood. 
of  siding  with  the  employers  on  the  "free 
use  of  tools" — I.e..  rollers  and  paint  sprayers. 
And  associates  said  WUson  had  told  them 
Raftery  had  opposed  the  size  of  the  contract 
on  grounds  It  was  Inflationary  and  wovild 
hurt  the  Brotherhood  In  Its  competition  with 
nonunion  painters. 

CHAXGBS     DISMISSED 

After  3  days'  testimony,  the  GEB  dis- 
missed the  charges  "without  prejudice  to 
renewal  of  such  charges  or  similar  charges 


should  It  become  necessary  to  do  so  and  If   charge   that   entered   his   eye.     Seven   other 


a  repetition  of  the  charges  should  there- 
after take  place."" 

Although  the  GEB  found  him  neither  In- 
nocent nor  guilty.  It  was  clearly  a  victory 
for  Wilson. 

But  Wilson  kept  on  flghUng  the  national 
leadership.  As  his  cloee  friend.  Representa- 
tive Philip  Bttbtom,  Democrat,  of  California, 
put  it  shortly  after  the  murder: 

"He  p.lmoet  baited  his  enemies  He  would 
give  them  no  quarter  and  tormented  them 
even  when  he  was  winning." 

Tomorrow:  How  Wilson  was  shot  down. 

VoukTiLS  Dow  WILSON  WAS  Elusivx  as  TA«crr 

roa  Assassin 

(Second  of  a  Series) 

(By   Frank   C.   Porter) 

San  FxANCisco.— As  a  creature  of  volatile 
habiu.  Dow  Wilson  was  a  hard  man  for  a 
would-be  assassin  to  track  down. 

At  any  given  time,  the  late  recording  sec- 
retary of  San  Francisco  Painters  Union  Local 
No.  4  might  be  at  his  office,  leading  a  picket 
line,  arguing  with  friends  or  enemies  over  a 
bottle  of  Jack  Daniel,  hunting  elk  In  Wyo- 
ming, or  touring  the  country  to  line  up  sup- 
port against  the  Union's  national  leadership. 

He  was  tough,  profane,  sensitive,  restless, 
adventuresome.  Inquisitive,  and  radical — 
very  much  like  his  Idol,  vagabond  novelist 
Jack  London,  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 

He  had  become  a  lepend  even  before  his 
death.  And  the  reverberations  from  his 
murder  are  likely  to  echo  through  the  labor 
movement  for  years  to  come. 

On  the  evening  of  AprU  4  WUson  parked 
blB  car — a  slate  gray  Bulck  with  black  hard- 
top and  bright  orange  "Moscone  for  (State) 
Senator"  stickers — around  the  corner  from 
the  San  Francisco  Labor  Temple  on  18th 
Street.  He  wore  a  heavy  black  beard,  red 
ski  sweater,  and  blue  jeans. 

Then  he  entered  the  Temple's  auditorium 
to  report  to  his  local's  executive  board  on 
the  recent  Washington  Legislative  Confer- 
ence of  the  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department,   AFL-CIO. 

Midway  through  the  meeting  he  left  to 
confer  with  two  members  of  Redwood  City 
Local  1148.  Mike  Masla  and  John  BasUl.  who 
bad  sought  bis  advice. 

They  talked  for  nearly  2  hours  In  Wilson's 
cramped,  dingy  upstairs  office.  Then,  at 
about  11  p.m  ,  they  removed  their  conver- 
sation to  a  booth  at  the  B  &  E  tavern,  a  block 
away  on  16th  Street  and  across  from  a  bur- 
lesque theater. 

TABLE    POCNDCa 

Bartender  Joseph  Abella  later  said  their 
talk  appeared  heated  at  times,  with  WUson 
poundUig  the  table  with  his  flst  to  drive 
home  a  point. 

But  to  those  who  knew  him,  this  was  WU- 
son's  standard  forensic  technique.  He  would 
argue  as  passionately  with  his  friends  as  he 
would  with  his  enemies. 

About  1  ajn.  the  three  men  left  the  bar. 
Masia  and  BasUl  later  recounted  that  Wilson 
walked  with  them  to  their  car,  parked  In  a 
service  station  next  to  the  Labor  Temple.     He 


similar  slugs  punched  holes  In  the  windows 
and  wall  of  a  nearby  barber  shop.  A  larger 
rifle  slug,  sometimes  used  in  shotguns  for 
hunting,  had  torn  up  Wilson's  chest. 

According  to  police,  witnesses  reported  see- 
ing two  men  In  a  parked  car  near  the  scene 
shortly  before  the  killing. 

Morris  Evenson,  who  has  succeeded  WUson 
on  an  acting  basis  and  will  stand  for  elec- 
tion as  recording  secretary  later  this  spring, 
said  that  he.  Wilson  and  Business  Agent 
Diiane  Hellesto  had  all  received  telephoned 
threats  earlier  but  had  not  taken  them 
seriously. 

Evenson  and  other  labor  leaders  theorize 
that  the  timing  of  the  ambush  and  the  un- 
orthodox conflgxiratlon  of  the  two  shotgun 
charges  Indicate  the  killing  was  a  profes- 
sional Job  carried  out  by  hired  assassins. 

A  source  close  to  police  dissents,  claiming 
the  fact  that  seven  of  eight  bullets  In  one 
shotgun  charge  missed  the  target  from  ap- 
parently close  range  suggests  a  sloppy  Job 
by  amateurs. 

HAD    KANT    ENKICIES 

All  agree,  however,  that  Dow  WUson  had 
enemies  and  many  of  them. 

He  was  described  once  by  a  rival  union 
leader  as  "a  maniac  that's  over  here  try- 
ing to  set  himself  up  as  a  little  Hitler  or 
something  like  that  •  •  •.  He's  got  to  be 
stopped." 

A  half  dozen  Bay  Area  painters  union  of- 
ficials brought  charges  against  WUson  last 
fall  after  he  called  them  "'flnks"  and  "strike- 
breakers" for  allegedly  undermining  a  5-week 
walkout  led  by  Wilson.  The  strike  brought 
what  Local  4  offlclals  claim  Is  the  richest 
contract  in  the  history  of  the  union,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paper  Hangers.   AFL-CIO. 

The  Brotherhood's  General  Executive 
Board  reluctantly  dismissed  the  charges  after 
a  3-day  trial:  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
In  an  earlier  case  that  unions  cannot  try 
their  members  for  slander,  that  the  proper 
remedy  lies  In  the  courts. 

But  WUson  continued  to  flog  his  rivals. 
He  publicly  called  them  "economic  NevUle 
Chamberlains."  "labor  lakers  and  phonies," 
"sick,  feebleminded  sellout  artists."  "'chick- 
en-fed leaders,"  "political  cowards."  and 
"high-class  pimps  who  lead  the  workers  Into 
the  bordeUous  of  Uluslon." 

BTBONGSa   IN    PBIVATC 

language   was   somewhat 


the 


In   private, 
stronger. 

Wilson  and  Ills  associates  didn't  confine 
their  Invective  to  regional  enemies.  They 
took  on  the  national  hierarchy. 

The  Bay  Area  Painters  News  trumpeted: 
""Continuation  of  the  attacks  upon  the 
Housepalnters  Locals  In  the  Bay  Area  by  the 
General  Executive  Board  wlU  bring  them 
nothing  but  the  full  resistance  of  the  rank 
and  file,  fiUly  mobilized  for  action— any  way 
they  want  It — legally,  conciliatory,  media- 
tion, talkathon,  conferences,  or  In  the 
streets,  anytime,  anywhere.    We'll  be  there." 

EarUer    Local    No.    4    and    Its    alUes    had 

picketed  the  CaUfornla  State  Conference  of 

then  went  to  his  own  auto  nearby  on  Soonr—  painters   In   Hollywood   after  the   Executive 


Van  Nesa  Street. 

As  they  swung  their  car  Into  16th  Street. 
kflasla  and  BaslU  told  poUce  they  heard  two 
sharp  reports  which  they  took  to  be  back- 
fires. 

Bartender  Abella  also  heard  them  and  ran 
out  on  16tta  Street.  But  he  oouldnt  see 
what  was  happening  on  Van  Ness  Street 
around  the  corner. 

Minutes  later  two  radlocar  patrolmen 
found  WUson  dead  on  the  street  beside  his 
car,  the  keys  In  his  hand.  No  attempt  had 
been  made  to  rob  him  of  the  9*7  80  he  was 
carrying. 

An  autopsy  showed  WUson  had  been  kUled 
by  a  buUet  (not  buckshot)  from  a  shotgun 


Board  had  taken  parking  lot  striping  work 
from  the  hourepalnters  and  awarded  it  to  a 
ship  painters'  local.  Pickets  were  withdrawn 
after  the  conference  passed  a  resolution  urg- 
ing return  of  the  work  to  the  housepalnters. 

In  private  discussions,  Wilson  locked  horns 
with  Brotherhood  President  S.  Frank  Raftery 
and  Vice  President  O.  T.  Satre.  He  scorned 
a  Job  as  general  representative  (nearly 
$23,000  a  year  In  pay  and  expenses  compared 
to  tl3,000  as  No.  4's  recording  secretary) 
which  his  friends  say  the  national  leader- 
ship offered  him. 

Raftery  declined  to  talk  to  the  Washington 
Post,  sending  word  through  a  secretary  that 
"the  International  has  no  comment"  on  the 
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Wilson  case.  Thus  far  neither  Raftery  nor 
the  General  Executive  Board  has  offered 
condolences  to  Local  No.  4  or  Wilson's  widow. 

Wilson  also  tangled  at  national  conven- 
tions and  in  private  encounters  with  Martin 
Rarback,  a  Raftery  ally  and  head  of  New 
York  City's  powerfiU  District  9.  Invoking 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  Rarback  has  refused  to 
testify  before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  which 
has  already  Indicted  a  public  housing  official 
on  charges  of  accepting  $400,000  In  bribes  In 
the  City's  current  painting  scandal. 

According  to  an  associate,  Wilson  accosted 
anyone  he  saw  wearing  a  Painters  button  at 
the  March  conference  of  tlie  Building  Trades 
Department  In  Washington.  He  would  hand 
out  literature  attacking  the  national  leader- 
ship and  Introduce  himself:  "I'm  Dow  Wilson 
of  Local  No.  4.  Our  new  contract  calls  for 
86.51  (an  hour)  In  wages  and  fringes  next 
year.    How  are  you  fellows  doing?" 

Wilson's  appetite  for  further  strife  with  his 
enemies  was  apparent  In  a  letter  he  wrote 
an  Elastem  friend  In  February.  "It  appears 
they  have  lost  the  desire  to  do  combat  with 
us."  he  wrote,  "and  as  such,  we  shall  be 
opening  new  flanking  moves  to  bring  them 
back  on  the  battlefleld  and  out  of  the  hotel 
rooms." 

Tuesday :  How  Wilson  grew  a  beard  to  dis- 
concert management  negotiators. 

Slaih  Unionist  Fought  Against  Shoddy 

Work 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

(Third  In  a  series) 

San  Francisco. — Barbara  WUson  sat  In 
Oreste's  Restaurant  here  reminiscing  with 
friends  about  her  husband,  a  local  Painters 
Union  leader,  who  had  challenged  the  Union's 
nation  hierarchy  before  he  was  killed  by 
anonymous  gunmen  on  AprU  5. 

"Dow  Uked  to  act  out  a  role  and  he  thought 
costume  was  very  Important,"  she  said. 

"He  would  dress  up  for  a  local  union  meet- 
ing. Then  he'd  wear  a  ski  sweater  and  blue 
Jeans  tg  a  negotiating  session  with  the  con- 
tractors. 

"He  grew  the  beard  for  negotiations.  He 
liked  to  shock  people.  He  thought  the  beard 
would  throw  them  (the  contractors)  Into  a 
turmoil." 

TURMOIL    at    meeting 

The  beard  helped  throw  more  than  man- 
agement Into  turmoil.  A  rival  union  leader 
recalled  a  meeting  last  July  26  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Painters  local,  to  which  Dow  WUson 
led  a  delegation  of  his  San  Francisco  Local 
No.  4'8  rank  and  file — a  device  which  helped 
make  Wilson  the  dominant  force  In  Bay  area 
painters  politics: 

"One  of  the  guys  got  up  and  says  I'd  like  to 
have  Dow  Wilson  say  a  few  words."  And  the 
guys  hollered,  "Boo-ol  Dow  WUson.  Castro 
son  of  a  bitch  up'  there.     The  hell  with  him! 

A  different  assessment  of  the  40-year-old 
labor  leader  came  from  Alexander  Saxton  of 
Sausallto  in  a  letter  to  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

"I  wept  when  I  read  of  the  murder  of  Dow 
Wilson,"  Saxton  wrote.  "I  had  not  seen  him 
for  many  years;  but  I  remember  him  from 
the  time  Just  after  the  Second  World  War  as 
a  fiery  and  magnificently  naive  young  sea- 
man. 

"The  situation  Wilson  confronted  was  a 
power  structure  of  aging  bureaucrats,  atro- 
phied In  office,  presiding  over  a  skilled  and 
prIvUeged  trade  from  which  Negroes  and 
other  racial  minorities  were  almost  totally 
excluded  and  In  which  rank  and  fUe  partici- 
pation was  at  a  minimum. 

"Wilson  hurled  himself  against  thU  struc- 
ture with  vigor  and  with  almost  Incredible 
courage.  He  was  elected  and  reelected. 
On  the  local  level  at  least  he  was  winning  his 
battle.  And  now  he  Is  dead.  It  Is  too 
bad — too  bad  for  San  Francisco.  He  was  a 
man  of  whom  the  labor  movement  might  well 
be  proud;  but  probably  won't  be." 


union's  largxst  local 

Wilson's  job  as  recording  secretary  of  No.  4. 
with  2,600  members,  the  largest  local  In  the 
Painters  Brotherhood,  was  taUor  made  for 
him  since  It  left  him  leas  vulnerable  to  na- 
tional or  regional  discipline  than  If  he'd  been 
president. 

His  threat  to  the  power  of  President  S. 
Frank  Raftery  of  Washington  and  the  rest  of 
the  Brotherhood's  General  Executive  Board 
was  enhanced  by  his  ability  to  convert  op- 
ponents to  his  cause. 

Late  In  1962.  for  example,  Wilson  and  his 
two  chief  lieutenants.  Business  Representa- 
tives Morris  Evenson  and  Duane  Hellesto, 
opened  a  campaign  against  shoddy  painting 
and  lax  Inspection  In  public  housing.  Con- 
tractors, they  claimed,  were  cheating  on 
specifications  and  "stealing"  coats,  using  one 
or  two  where  two  or  three  were  required. 

At  first,  offlclals  of  the  Painters'  District 
Council  denounced  WUson  for  violating 
"protocol"  and  upsetting  the  union's  good 
relationship  with  this  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority. 

PROVOKED    PUBLIC    HEARINGS 

But  WUson  persisted,  won  the  district 
counoU  leaders  to  his  side,  stirred  the  concern 
of  the  Federal  Housing  public  hearings  and 
secured  formal  union  representation  on  the 
Inspection  teams. 

Unlike  his  wife,  who  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  California,  Wilson  was  a 
high-school  dropout  and  proud  of  it.  "Each 
time  he  told  It,  he  drop^ied  out  of  school  a 
year  earlier,"  Barbara  WUson  recalls. 

Wilson's  literacy  belled  his  lack  of  formal 
education.  He  opened  one  attack  on  the 
public  housing  scandal  with  a  quote  from 
Macbeth:  "Fair  U  foul,  and  foul  Is  fair: 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air."  In 
a  single  scathing  letter  to  President  Raftery, 
he  paraphrased  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Emile  Zola, 
and  Victor  Hugo. 

"He  Uked  'We  Shall  Overcome"  and  Verdi," 
his  widow  said.  "And  he  liked  Joan  Baez, 
the  pacifist  folkslnger.  whose  records  were 
played  at  his  memorial  service. 

"He  thought  she  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive women  he'd  seen,  particularly  with 
her  being  for  peace."  said  Mrs.  WUson.  add- 
ing with  a  smUe:  "In  fact,  he  used  to  threaten 
me  with  Joan  Baez  qvute  a  bit." 
FOND  or  hunting 

Wilson's  appetite  for  life  seemed  insatiable. 
He  loved  to  hunt  duck,  deer,  elk,  and  moim- 
tain  goats.  He  was  a  fisherman,  a  hiker,  and 
a  skier.  His  wife  describes  him  as  an  amateur 
cook  who  would  sometimes  lug  a  special  high- 
heat  oven  to  a  friend's  house  to  roast  the 
game  he'd  shot.  He  also  filled  the  modest, 
walkout  flat  he  shared  with  Barbara  and 
three  children  with  bottles  In  the  process  of 
making  home  brew. 

Of  Italian  extraction,  Dow  Wilson  grew  up 
amid  the  poverty  of  the  Great  Depression  In 
Unlontown,  Pa.  Friends  say  this  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  later  predUectlon  for  the 
Left. 

After  dropping  out  of  school,  he  shipped  as 
a  merchant  seaman,  giving  him  an  early  ex- 
posure to  the  hurly-burly  of  union  infight- 
ing. He  openly  contested  the  regime  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union's  tough  president, 
Joseph  Curran.  "He  was  twice  tried  by  the 
union  and  twice  beaten  up,"  said  Barbara. 

"He  never  approved  of  violence,"  she  con- 
tinued. "He  always  believed  one  man  alone 
could  win  more  than  one  with  a  hundred 
goons." 

AVOIDED    POLITICAL    TAG 

WUson  leaned  toward  Marxism  but  he  was 
too  Ideologically  unmanagable  to  be  tagged 
with  a  political  label.  "If  he'd  lived  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  he  woxUd  have  drlt^n  Karl 
Marx  nuts,"  a  good  friend.  Representative 
Phillip  Buvton,  Democrat,  of  California, 
said  at  Wilson's  memorial  service. 

He  was  as  disputatious  with  his  friends  as 


with  his  enemies.  "Nobody  had  as  many 
arguments  with  him  as  I  had,"  said  Harry 
Bridges,  the  leftist  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Warehouse- 
men's Union  and  one  of  the  few  top 
labor  leaders  Wilson's  associates  said  he  ad- 
mired. Bridges  described  Wilson  as  "a  real 
rebel"  and  a  "provocative  needle  artist." 

Automation  was  one  subject  on  which  they 
disagreed  sharply.  WUson  criticized  the 
famous  Mechanization  and  Modernization 
Agreement  negotiated  by  Bridges  which  per- 
mitted West  Coast  shipowners  to  reduce 
stevedoring  costs  by  Introducing  any  labor- 
saving  machinery  they  wanted  in  exchange 
for  great  Job  security  and  benefits  for  union 
members. 

WUson.  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  resist- 
ed what  the  painting  Industry  calls  the 
"free  use  of  tools" — Introduction  of  paint 
rollers,  sprayers  and  the  like. 

pot  SEOUKlrV  FIRST 

"Now  we  are  for  the  free  use  of  tools." 
Wilson  once  said.  "We  advocate  the  free 
use  of  tools,  we  believe  In  lessening  the  rigors 
of  labor  at  the  point  of  production.  All  of 
this  we  firmJy  believe  only  when  our  i>eople 
are  guaranteed  a  full  week's  vrages,  holiday 
pay.  vacation  pay.  health  and  welfare  for  our 
families,  a  pension  plan  In  our  old  age.  We 
say  yes.  give  all  these  things  and  you  can 
put  the  paint  on  any  way  you  want,  by  rag, 
mop  or  broom,  we  care  less.  But  untU  you 
provide  our  families  with  aU  these  securities 
we'll  tell  you  how  the  paint  is  going  to  be 
applied." 

Wage  Increases  negotiated  by  Wilson  last 
summer  would  give  guldellne-consclotis  Gov- 
ernment economists  the  horrors.  Wilson's 
wage  and  fringe  benefit  package  brought 
hoiu-ly  labor  costs  to  $6.61,  reportedly  the 
highest  level  In  any  painters'  contract.  The 
Increase  figures  out  to  be  better  than  8 
percent  a  year,  making  a  shambles  of  the 
Administration's  3.2  percent  wage  g^ldep)ost. 

Prom  the  Government  viewpoint.  Wilson's 
arch-enemy  Raftery  is  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  He  advocated  freer  use  of  tools  in 
the  Bay  Area  and  Indicated  to  Wilson  that 
the  settlement  was  too  rich. 

LOSS    FELT    AS    BLOW 

But  Wilson  supporters  consider  such  eco- 
nomic Issues  subordinate  to  the  blow  they 
feel  his  death  dealt  to  union  democracy  and 
reassertion  of   the  rights  of  rank  and   file. 

Prank  Schonfeld.  a  close  Wilson  friend  and 
painter  who  has  been  fighting  the  Painters 
Union  establishment  In  New  York  City  for 
years,  says  bitterly: 

"If  you  can  get  away  with  blacklisting  a 
man.  If  you  can  get  away  with  firing  him.  If 
you  can  get  away  with  beating  him  up,  then 
you  can  get  away  with  murder." 

Tomorrow:  The  painting  scandal  In  New 
York  City. 


Painters   Union   Battle  May   Flare    Up   in 

New  York 

(Last  of  a  series) 

(By  Frank  C.  Porter) 

New  York. — The  next  round  In  the  b.^ttle 
of  rank-and-file  dissidents  to  unseat  the  e^i- 
trenched  leadership  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Painters.  Decorators  and  Paperhangers, 
AFL-CIO,  may  come  In  this  city's  multi- 
million-dollar painting  scandal. 

Already  a  city  housing  authority  official 
has  been  Indicted  by  a  New  York  County 
grand  Jury  for  accepUng  $400,000  In  bribes 
and  for  conspiring  with  a  "certain  labor  offi- 
cial" to  rig  bids  on  public  housing  contracts. 

Seven  contractors  have  also  been  In- 
dicted— six  for  perjury  and  one  for  contempt. 
Some  30  contractors,  city  offlclals  and  vmlon 
officers  have  refused  to  waive  Immunity  aiid 
testify  before  the  grand  Jury,  including  Mar- 
tin Rarback,  secretary-treasurer  of  District 
CovmcU  9  and  de  facto  boss  of  the  Painters 
Union  in  New  York. 
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Rarback  la  an  ally  of  tbe  Brotherhood's 
national  president.  S.  Frank  Flattery  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  also  an  arch  enemy  of  San 
FranclBCO'8  Dow  Wilson,  whoee  militant  lead- 
ership galvanized  opposition  to  the  union 
establishment  among  Bay  Area  painters  be- 
fore he  was  killed  by  shotgun  blasu  on 
April  6. 

Some  dissidents  profess  to  see  a  connection 
between  Wilson's  quarrel  with  the  leadership 
and  events  transpiring  here.  At  any  rate, 
there  Is  a  relationship  in  that  Wilson's  allies 
in  San  Francisco  and  a  small  band  of  res- 
olute rebeU  In  New  York  led  by  Prank 
Schonfeld  have  the  makings  of  a  giant  pin- 
cers movement  on  the  embattled  national 
national  leadership. 

Wilson  was  a  lusty,  bearded,  passionate, 
nonconforming  Inflghter  who  won  an  al- 
most fanatic  loyalty  from  his  followers.  His 
friend  Schonfeld  Is  a  a  quiet,  unassuming 
man,  mild  of  manner  and  conservative  of 
dress.  But  the  New  Yorker's  mildness  belles 
enduring  capacity  for  combat. 

Communists  have  always  been  rare  In 
building  trades  unions.  But  they  bad  a  firm 
grip  on  District  Council  9  back  In  1947. 

In  that  year  Schonfeld.  secretary  of  the 
District's  antl-Communlst  caucus,  helped 
Rarback  unseat  Louis  Welnstock,  a  Commu- 
nist Party  member. 

Bit  by  bit  Schonfeld  became  disillusioned 
vlth  Rarback  as  a  union  reformer.  He 
charged  the  regime  with  blacklisting  dissi- 
dents, staging  drumhead  trials  against  them, 
beating  them  up.  conspiring  with  contrac- 
tors and  undermining  work  standards  and 
pay  scales. 

In  1963  Schonfeld  managed  to  pierce  the 
Coundl's  ciunbersome  nonUnatlng  machin- 
ery and  run  against  Rarback  for  secretairy- 
trefuurer.    He  lost.  3751  to  1916. 

CAKPAICN   STXPFED  VP 

Since  then  be  has  stepped  up  his  campaign 
against  Rarback  In  alliance  with  reformer 
H.  W.  Benson,  who  sxistalns  himself  as  a  ma- 
chine tool  consultant  to  manufactiuing  firms 
whUe  publishing  a  highly  literate  nonprof- 
it newsletter.  Union  Democracy  in  Action. 
Besides  the  Painters,  Benson  has  picked  fights 
irlth  the  leadership  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists,  Harry  Bridges'  west 
coast  longshoremen,  the  Building  Service 
Employees  International  Union  and  others. 

Schonfeld,   who   still   works   aa   a   painter. 

'  claims   some   500  out  of  New  York's  nearly 

10.000  union  painters  as  members  of  his  labor 

committee  against  corruption  in  the  painting 

Industry. 

He  also  edits  an  Insurgent  union  paper. 
Painters  Free  Pre.-s.  stages  antl-Rarback  ral- 
lies at  which  Norman  Thomas  has  been  a  fre- 
quent speaker,  and  serves  on  tbe  Bronx  Coun- 
ty Democratic  Committee. 

OOirnLACTOS  AasAxn.TTO 

The  painting  scandal  came  to  light  3  years 
•go  when  Jack  Graham,  a  Long  Island  con- 
tractor, was  nearly  beaten  to  death  in  a 
Brooklyn  parking  lot.  Two  hoodlums,  who 
■aid  "someone"  bad  promised  to  pay  them 
well  for  the  Job,  went  to  Sing  Sing  for  the 
beating. 

Graham  told  police  that  he'd  been  threat- 
ened with  death  for  not  going  along  with  a 
union-contractor  plot  to  rig  painting  con- 
tracts on  public  housing.  He  claimed  to  have 
skTed  the  dty  93  million  by  submitting  low 
Mds. 

This  touched  off  the  grand  Jury  Investiga- 
tion. 

As  pieced  together  from  union  dissidents 
and  press  reports,  tbe  alleged  bid-rlgglng 
racket  worked  this  way: 

The  conspiring  contractors  would  divide  up 
k  large  part  of  the  annual  $7  million  in  city 
painting  contracts,  acreelng  as  to  who  would 
submit  the  lo>w  bid  for  each  project. 


ouTsmm  BAaRASSKD 

Any  outsider  who  underbid  them  would 
be  subjected  to  hsirassment  and  fines  by 
union  oOlclals  policing  the  labor  contract, 
thus  making  his  costs  prohibitive.  Mean- 
while, union  officials  would  wink  at  viola- 
tions by  conspiring  contractors  such  as  hir- 
ing nonunion  painters,  working  employes 
overtime  on  straight  time  pay  and  applying 
fewer  coats  than  called  for  in  specifications. 

Housing  otflclals  would  approve  the 
splotchy,  shoddy  work  that  often  resulted. 
One  Informant  said  contractors  regularly  al- 
lotted 3  percent  of  gross  receipts  for  birlbes. 

Last  fall  the  New  York  Times  quoted  "reli- 
able sources"  as  saying  the  grand  Jury  "defi- 
nitely will  Indict"  a  union  ofllcial  accused  of 
taking  $800,000  In  bribes  since  1957.  The 
J\iry  recessed  for  several  months,  recently 
has  reconvened  and  Is  expected  to  hand  down 
a  number  of  further  Indictments  soon. 

DEMANDS    REMOVAL 

Meanwhile,  Schonfeld  has  demanded  of 
Raftery  that  he  remove  Rarback  on  grounds 
that  the  AFL-CIO  Code  of  Ethical  Practices 
stipulates  that  If  a  union  official  "decides  to 
invoke  the  Fifth  Amendment  for  his  personal 
protection  to  avoid  scrutiny  •  •  •  into  al- 
leged corruption  on  his  part,  he  has  no  right 
to  continue  to  hold  office  In  his  union." 

Schonfeld  has  also  bombarded  Labor  Secre- 
tary W.  Willard  Wlrtz.  Attorney  General 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  AFL-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment President  Walter  P.  Reuther,  three 
Congressional  committees  and  others  with 
requests  to  Investigate  or  Intervene  In  both 
the  New  York  and  San  Ptanclsco  cases — all 
to  little  avail. 

Schonfeld  also  has  filed  a  suit  with  30  other 
painters  against  Rarback  as  an  individual. 
Seeking  an  estimated  93  million  in  damages 
on  behalf  of  union  members,  the  suit  charges 
that  Rarback  connived  to  enter  "sweetheart" 
agreements  whereby  employers  have  been 
allowed  to  pay  less  than  scale  wages  the  post 
2  years,  to  i>a.y  straight  time  for  overtime 
work,  to  skip  insxirance  fund  contributions 
on  overtime  and  to  commit  other  violations. 

In  a  pre-trial  deposition  last  week,  Rarback 
refused  to  answer  questions  by  pleading  the 
Fifth  Amendment  against  self-incrimination. 

To  all  of  this,  Martin  Rarback,  who  could 
not  be  reached  by  The  Washington  Post,  has 
a  stock  answer. 

"My  opposition  in  New  York  City."  he  told 
the  Painters  general  convention  in  1964. 
"consists  mostly  of  the  Communist  and  the 
Trotsky  parties." 


Mass  InocaUtioa  for  Tetaaot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLARD  S.  CURTIN 

or    PKITNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  May  12. 196S 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  these 
days  of  expanding  medical  problems  and 
expenses.  It  is  very  satisfying  to  witness 
an  example  of  the  complete  cooperation 
of  a  county  medical  association  in  seek- 
ing to  assist  with  these  problems. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  by  an  article 
that  appeared  in  a  leading  newspaper  in 
Allentown,  Pa.,  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
district  that  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and  which  speaks  of  the  activity  of 
the  Lehigh  County  Medical  Society  in  a 
mass  inoculation  for  tetanus  conducted 
In  their  area. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix,  I  include  therein  a  copy  of 
the  said  newspaper  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Morning  Call  on  Monday. 
March  28,  1966.  and  which  is  as  folloivs: 
85.400  Inoculated  for  Tetanus — 10,000  Over 
Highest  Estimate 

Operation  Knockout  Lockjaw,  conducted 
yesterday  by  the  Lehigh  County  Medical  So- 
ciety In  Lehigh  County  and  the  Northampton 
Borough  area,  proved  an  outstanding  success. 

There  were  85,437  persons  who  put  In  ap- 
pearances at  28  clinics  to  receive  Inoculations 
of  tetanus  toxoid,  a  serum  used  to  build  up 
antibodies  to  fight  any  tetanus  infection  that 
might  Invade  the  human  nervous  system. 
The  count  was  more  than  10.000  In  excess  of 
what  the  project  organizers  had  hoped  to 
see. 

The  largest  turnout  was  at  DlerufT  High 
School  where  6.614  persons  received  Inocula- 
tions. They  queued  up  outside  the  school 
most  of  the  5  hours  (noon  to  5  p.m.)  that 
the  clinics  were  In  operation. 

The  second  biggest  turnout  was  at  Park- 
land High  School,  Orefield,  where  5,573  per- 
sons were  counted.  A  close  third  was  at 
Emmaus  High,  with  5,397  counted. 

Dr.  Charles  K.  Rose,  general  chairman 
for  the  campaign,  said  he  was  elated  about 
the  results  of  yesterday's  programs,  the  first 
of  2  days  set  aside  to  provide  shots  on  a  mass 
basis. 

The  second  Inoculations  will  be  given  April 
24.  At  that  time  all  Individuals  who  receive 
the  Inoculations  will  be  advised  to  go  to 
their  family  physicians  next  fall  for  the  third 
and  final  shot.  This  will  provide  protection 
for  from  5  to  20  years. 

SMOOTH  operation 

Dr.  Rose  said  the  program  moved  smoothly 
all  afternoon.  "The  volunteers,  both  profes- 
sional and  lay  people,  were  terrific.  There 
was  no  thought  of  self.  Some  stayed  on  the 
Job  at  least  6  hours  (Including  preparation 
for  opening)  without  a  break.  Some  doctors 
worked  straight  through. 

"The  overall  cooperation  of  all  personnel 
was  one  of  the  most  dramatic  things  I've  ever 
seen,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  who  visited  20  of  the  28 
clinics — and  would  have  seen  all  of  them,  but 
had  to  end  his  tour  to  give  an  assist  at  one 
place. 

WlUlam  H.  Hewitt,  of  the  Wyeth  Labora- 
tories, Marietta,  Lancaster  County,  which 
supplied  the  tetanus  toxoid,  was  Informed  of 
the  success  of  the  venture.  He  wired  con- 
gratulations to  Dr.  Rose  and  his  volunteer 
"army." 

"The  citizens  of  Lehigh  County  can  retire 
tonight  more  secure  because  of  your  efforts," 
he  said. 

MOST   SUCCESSrUL 

Samuel  Bouse,  who  represented  Wyeth 
locally  for  the  drive,  said,  '•This  was  terrific. 
I  have  Just  checked  with  the  home  office  and 
this  Is  the  most  successful  mass  tetanus  pro- 
gram of  its  size  In  the  United  States.  You 
have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of  In  the  Medical  So- 
ciety and  the  many  professional  and  non- 
professional volunteers  who  worked  to  make 
it  a  success." 

Dr.  Leo  Eddlnger,  director  of  community 
relations  for  the  Lehigh  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, said  results  of  the  campaign  were  "far 
beyond  my  personal  expectations.  Success 
of  the  drive  reflects  the  Interest  of  the  com- 
munity In  good  health.  It  shows  they  are 
disease-prevention  conscious." 

Among  those  Inoculated  yesterday  was  Mrs. 
E.  Ellmer  Sensenlg,  90,  widow  of  an  East  Side 
Lutheran  pastor.  Doctors  were  Impressed  by 
tbe  large  ntunber  of  senior  citizens  who 
turned  out. 

The  physicians  were  also  Impressed  by  the 
nxunber  of  teenagers.  They  appeared  at 
clinics  with  parents. 
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Vietnam  Wamort  Cheered  by  Children's 
Crayon  Drawings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALITOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  invite  you  and  all  of  my  col- 
•  leagues  along  with  the  many  citizens 
across  the  country  who  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  share  with  me  the 
following  short  story  about  a  group  of 
California  schoolchildren  who  sent  a 
small  package  of  their  letters  and  crayon 
drawings  to  the  aircraft  carrier  Hancock 
which  was  In  service  off  the  Vietnam 
coast.  This  humble  and  heart-touching 
gesture  had  a  remarkably  strengthening 
and  cheering  effect  on  the  weary  warriors 
aboard  this  Vietnam  engaged  ship  for 
each  of  these  boys  were  at  once  vividly 
reminded  of  our  American  purpose  in  the 
world.  This  brief  story  is  both  heart- 
warming and  of  great  significance  and 
I  am  sure  will  encourage  you  as  It  has 
me  in  continuing  our  work  here  In  the 
Congress  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this 
wonderful  country. 

I  Include  it  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks. 

Vietnam   Warriors   Cheered   bt    Children's 

Crayon  Drawings 

(Lt.  Comdr.  David  W.  Plank,  Chaplain  Corps, 

VB.  Navy) 

Tills  is  the  story  of  a  bundle  of  children's 
drawings  that  were  addressed  and  mailed  to 
"The  U.S.  Navy,  Vietnam."  What  follows 
could  have  been  repeated  aboard  many  other 
ships  and  military  Installations.  Hence  this 
Is  not  a  story  about  the  7th  Fleet  Alameda- 
based  attack  aircraft  carrier  U.S.S.  Hancock 
(CVA-19) ;  it  is  about  24  grease-crayon  pic- 
tures painstakingly  drawn  by  second-grade 
boys  and  girls  in  Oakrldge  School,  Sacramen- 
to, CalLf. 

The  story  necessarily  begins  on  April  «. 
1966,  the  day  a  small  ordinary-looking  cylin- 
drical package  arrived  In  the  Chaplains'  Of- 
fice aboard  Hancock.  At  the  time,  she  was 
busy  operating  in  the  tropical  waters  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  catapulting  Vietnam-bound 
planes  from  her  flight  deck,  one  every  26 
seconds.  The  package  which  Ship's  Chaplain 
David  W.  Plank  found  was  tattered  and  bad- 
ly scarred  from  Its  long  Journey.  For  it  had 
been  70  days  enroute — 28  January  was  the 
postmark  It  bore.  In  a  child's  scrawled  hand- 
writing It  was  addressed  to,  "The  U.S.  Navy, 
c/o  Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland.  Viet- 
nam." It  had  come  from  "Miss  Burns  Sec- 
ond Grade,  Oakrldge  School.  Sacramento. 
Calif." 

The  Chaplain  opened  the  package.  Out 
tumbled  twenty-four  grease-crayon  draw- 
ings, and  nineteen  oversized  letters.  The 
pictures  bore  scribbled  titles  such  as,  "Our 
Janitor  In  The  HosplUl."  "My  House,"  "This 
Is  Me.  This  Is  You,"  and  "Evelyn  The  Clown." 
The  letters  read  In  part,  "Thank  you  for 
fighting  for  our  classroom  and  country.  I 
hope  all  of  you  don't  die,"  "We  have  saw- 
dust in  our  hair,"  "My  mother  went  to  the 
hospital.  Do  you  have  a  brother?"  "I  am 
praying  for  you.  I  am  crying  for  you.  Please 
come  back." 

Prom  where  liad  this  forlorn  package  of 
pictures  and  letters  comeT  Who  sent  It  to 
Hancock}  How  did  It  happen  to  arrive  on 
board?  Where  had  It  been  for  70  days?  Ko 
one  seemed  to  know.  Or  care.  The  Chap- 
lain's first  Impiilse   was  to  simply  discaztl 


them  all,  then  write  a  perfunctory  letter  of 
thanks  to  Miss  Bums. 

But  then  came  a  thought.  Why  not  give 
these  children's  expressions  of  concern,  en- 
couragement, and  appreciation  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  beard  themselves  by  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  men  of  the  United 
States  Navy  fighting  In  Vietnam?  Mount 
and  display  them,  of  course?  They  may  not 
be  artistic  masterpieces — certainly  they  had 
no  commercial  value.  But  the  message  they 
held  to  tell  could  be  priceless! 

Two  days  later,  the  "Miss  Bums'  Second 
Grade  Class  Grease-crayon  Drawing  Exhibit" 
officially  opened  In  Hancock's  Library  when 
Captain  James  C.  Donaldson.  Jr.,  the  ship's 
Commanding  Officer,  cut  with  a  Navy  cere- 
monial sword  the  paper  chatn-ribbon  which 
stretched  from  wall  to  wall  In  the  Library 
"gallery."  By  posters  and  flyers,  by  notes  on 
barbershop  mirrors  and  by  word  of  mouth; 
from  bow  to  fantall,  from  boiler  room  to 
bridge,  the  word  of  the  unusual  art  exhibit 
spread. 

The  men  came  first  by  ones  and  twos, 
then  by  dozens.  During  the  first  week  of 
the  exhibit  alone,  one  thousand  men, 
nearly  one-third  of  Hancock's  crew,  crowded 
into  the  Library  and  browsed  among  tbe 
pictures.  Tp  add  to  the  enjoyment,  they 
participated  In  a  contest  to  choose  which 
they  thought  were  the  best  pictures  and 
letters.  Officers  and  enlisted  men  came  at 
lunch  hour,  before  plane  launches,  after 
recoveries,  during  the  coffee  break  of  an 
engine  room  watch;  early  in  the  morning, 
late  at  night.  They  toured  the  picture  ex- 
hibit In  green  flight  suits  and  red  crash-crew 
Jerseys;  In  sweaty  T-shirts  and  mechanic's 
overalls:  hardly  what  you  would  expect  at 
an  Art  Exhibit.  But  Hancock  Is  a  fighting 
ship.  And  the  men  that  make  her  so,  work 
hard,  hot,  round-the-clock  hours.  These 
are  the  ways  of  war.  The  men  look  the 
port  they  play. 

Thus  during  the  heat  of  battle,  the  men 
of  "Fighting  Hannah"  have  been  chosen-by- 
chance  as  "The  U.S.  Navy,  Vietnam."  They 
have  paused  and  pondered  twenty-four 
crayoned  drawings;  they  have  thought/uUy 
read  the  penciled  letters.  Though  these  be 
the  creations  of  children's  tiny  hands  In 
far-away  Sacramento,  Calif,  they  might 
have  been  the  heart's  handiwork  of  children 
anywhere.  Weary  naval  warriors  rested  and 
listened  to  the  pure  voices  of  7-year-old  boys 
and  girls  from  home  telling  them  of  their 
love  and  prayers,  their  concern  and  gratitude. 
To  their  duties  the  men  of  Hancock  returned 
with  quicker  pace  and  lighter  heart.  The 
true  spirit  of  America  had  somehow  touched 
and  lUted  her  distant  fighting  sons — 
through  the  fingers  of  little  children. 

Into  the  midst  ot  war,  24  seoond-grad^ 
boys  and  girls  have  unwittingly  stepped  to 
remind  us  of  our  American  purpose:  to  strive 
always  to  obtain  and  preserve  for  them,  and 
all  children,  both  those  living  and  those  of 
generations  to  come.  Justice  and  equality, 
peace  and  freedom.  In  Vietnam,  or  any  op- 
pressed place  upon  earth,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  children  everywhere  can  always 
draw  what  they  please,  and  write  whom  they 
wish. 

As  was  said  centuries  ago,  "A  little  child 
shall  lead  them." 


Bif  Goyernment  Needs  Big  Informatioa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNKSSBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12. 1966 

Mr.    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee.      Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  Interested  in  S.  1160. 


a  bin  that  defines  the  public's  right  to  in- 
formation about  Government  agencies. 
I  believe  In  an  Informed  public,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  spelled  out  what  in- 
formation is  available  and  what  informa- 
tion must  be  withheld  for  security  pur- 
poses. 

I  place  in  the  Record  the  following 
editorial  from  the  May  9  issue  of  the 
Oak  Ridge,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  This,  I 
believe,  very  well  covers  the  background 
of  this  bill  and  the  need  for  such  a  law: 
Bio  Government  Needs  Bio  Information 
Hopes  are  high  in  newspaper  circles  that 
Congress  may  soon  pass  the  first  'freedom  of 
information"  bill  in  many,  many  years. 

There  haw  been  a  bill  of  one  form  or  another 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  In  1964  one  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  Senate  but  died  In  a  House 
committee. 

Last  year,  as  a  new  2-ycar  Congress  session 
began,  hearings  were  held  before  both  House 
and  Senate  committees.  They  again  had 
separate  bills — one  In  Senator  Edwakd  Long's 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  one  in 
Representative  John  Moss'  House  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee.  Again,  the 
Senate  passed  its  bill  handily,  but  the  House 
did  not  act  during  the  portion  of  the  session 
held  last  year. 

But  now  it  appears  that  the  House  U  about 
to  act  on  the  Senate  blU — that  is,  vote  on 
the  bill  that  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
without  subjecung  it  to  the  added  process 
of  a  conference  committee  (a  committee  to 
draw  a  single  bill  from  both  Senate  and 
House  versions). 

This  is  the  closest  any  of  these  bills  has  ever 
come  to  passage.  It  Is  a  moment  long 
awaited  by  many  within  the  various  news- 
paper organizations  that  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  bills. 

But  not  only  newspaper  associations.  Last 
year,  in  the  midst  of  the  "free  press  and  fair 
trial"  debate  between  newsmen  and  attor- 
neys, the  American  Bar  Association  Joined 
with  news  groups  in  heartily  endorsing  the 
information  bills. 

The  current  bin  Is  relatively  mild.  It 
would  reemphasize  the  basic  right  of  the 
public  to  free  access  to  Information  about 
government  agencies — and  their  policies  and 
practices.  But  it  would  exempt  military  and 
diplomatic  matters. 

The  bill's  principles  are  open  to  Interpre- 
tation and  will  likely  be  interpreted  In  many 
and  opposite  ways.  But,  very  Importantly, 
the  bill  now  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  ap- 
proval would  provide  for  prompt  recourse 
to  the  courts  by  any  newsman,  or  any  in- 
dividual or  group  who  feels  that  Information 
Is  being  wrongfully  withheld.  This  should 
be  an  effective  restraint  on  those  who  would, 
when  in  doubt,  withhold. 

Having  spent  some  little  time  ourselves 
lobbying  for  the  Senate  bill  now  before  the 
House — Senate  BlU  1160 — Including  testi- 
mony before  both  House  and  Senate  groups 
a  year  ago,  the  whole  matter  takes  on  a 
p>ersonal  as  well  as  a  professional  importance. 
Primarily,  these  wUl  eliminate  foggy  lan- 
guage now  part  of  government  directives  on 
release  of  information.  For  example,  some 
state  that  a  government  employe  may  with- 
hold "for  good  catise."  Now  what  does  that 
mean?  This  new  bill  would  be  very  sp--  :lfic 
about  what  may  be  withheld  with  all  else 
presumed  to  be  available. 

Access  to  information  about  government 
has  always  been  vital.  But  access  to  Infor- 
mation about  government  becomes  increas- 
ingly Important  the  larger  the  government 
becomes  and  the  greater  its  influence  on  the 
people. 

And  that  la  specifically  what  Is  happening 
right  now.  fi-"^^ 

Sen«t«  Bin  1100  Is  very  much  needed. 
When  It  comes  to  a  House  Tote,  may  our 
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local  congresamen.  Representative  John 
Dttncan  and  Repreeentatlve  Joe  Evins,  be 
high  on  tbe  U«t  of  those  voUng  "Aye." 


CatboUc  PupUt  To  Be  in  Public  School 
Classes  on  Saturdays 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  CARL  D.PERKINS 

OF    KENTUCKT 

Hi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave    to    extend   my    remarks    in    the 

Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

Catholic  Pvpxls  To   Be  in   Public   School 

Classes  on   Satttudats — Federal   Govexn- 

MENT    To    Provide    Funds    fob    Remedial 

INSTEUCTION 

(By  Jacob  H.  Wolf) 

Children  In  Catholic  schools  here  will  at- 
tend remedial  education  classes  each  Satur- 
day In  St.  Louis  public  schools,  the  Post- 
Dispatch  learned  yesterday.  Federal  funds 
will  pay  for  the  Instruction. 

Lutheran  school  officials  said  the  poesl- 
blUty  of  children  frwn  Lutheran  schools  at- 
tending the  classes  was  being  studied  but 
that  it  was  not  known  how  soon  a  decision 
would  be  reached. 

The  Saturday  classes,  tentatively  scheduled 
to  begin  February  12.  would  run  from  8:30 
a.m.  until  noon.  Forty  classes  would  be  held 
m  public  school  buildings  in  the  Banneker. 
South  Grand.  Enrlght,  Turner  and  Ashland 
elementary  school  districts. 

Sa.SOO.OOO    KECEIVED 

A  part  of  sa.eOO.OOO  received  by  the  public 
school  system  from  the  Federal  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  will  be 
used  to  provide  funds  to  operate  the  classes. 
They  are  for  children  in  elementary  grades 
who  have  acute  learning  difflculties. 

The  terms  of  the  federal  act  required  pub- 
lic school  officials  to  formulate  a  proposal 
that  would  accommodate  parochial  school 
children,  as  well  as  those  in  the  public 
ichools.  to  qualify  for  the  funds. 

Public  school  officials  are  authorized  to 
remain  in  direct  charge  of  the  project  but 
parochial  officers  assist  in  implementing  por- 
tions of  the  program  directly  involving  paro- 
chial school  children. 

The  Reverend  John  E.  Bokel.  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
said  it  was  hoped  that  "300  or  400  children 
might  be  accepted"  in  the  Saturday  classes. 
Children  are  to  be  recommended  as  candi- 
dates for  the  classes  by  the  principals  of 
Catholic  elementary  schools. 

TESTING    POB    PKOBLEMS 

As  explained  by  Gerald  Moeller.  assistant 
director  of  federal  relations  for  the  public 
schools,  children  first  will  be  given  diag- 
nostic tests  for  academic  difflculties  and 
health  problems.  Those  who  show  the 
greatest  needs  will  be  enroUed  in  the  classes, 
whether  they  are  from  public  or  parochial 
schools,  he  said. 

The  classes  are  a  project  conceived  by 
public  school  officials  as  "Rooms  of  30,"  In 
which  enrollment  is  restricted  to  20  chUdren 
In  each  class.  It  is  t>elleved  that  teachers 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  provide  more 
concentrated  Instruction  and  individual  at- 
tention. 

oPEmxos  roB  soo 


Public  school  spokesmen  explained,  how- 
ever, that  ample  vacancies  were  expected  to 
be  available  for  parochial  children  because 
as  many  as  600  public  school  chUdren  could 
be  enrolled  in  25  "Rooms  of  20"  that  will 
begin  operating  Tuesday. 

The  classes  beginning  Tuesday  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  spring  semester  and  be 
held  five  days  a  week,  Monday  through 
Friday. 

ATTENDANCE    LAW 

Father  Bokel  explained  that  children  In 
Catholic  schools  would  not  be  enrolled  in 
the  weekday  classes  because  of  compulsory 
attendance  requirements  imposed  by  state 
law.  The  law  requires  a  pupil  to  attend 
only  one  school  for  six  hours  each  day. 

Because  of  the  requirement,  public  school 
boards  have  had  to  schedule  Saturday 
classes  and  summer  sessions  In  educational 
programs  financed  with  federal  funds  re- 
quiring participation  by  parochial  children. 
'  At  the  special  session  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture this  spring,  Gov.  Warren  E.  Hearnes  Is 
expected  to  seek  a  change  in  the  attendance 
law.  The  change  would  permit  parochial 
pupils  to  participate  In  classes  conducted  In 
regular  weekday  school  hours. 

Father  Bokel  said  Catholic  schoolchildren 
there  would  be  enrolled  In  "Rooms  of  20"  to 
be  conducted  this  summer.  The  project,  he 
said,  "is  a  good  program  and  we  believe  the 
children  will  benefit  by  making  up  much  lost 
work." 

Both  Catholic  and  public  school  officials 
noted  that  the  children  will  be  able  to  walk 
to  classes  and  transportation  problems  will 
not  be  involved.  Saturday  classes  have  been 
scheduled  in  public  school  buildings  in  con- 
venient neighborhood  locations. 

Ernest  Jones,  director  of  the  "Rooms  of 
20"  project  for  the  public  schools,  expected 
to  meet  later  this  week  with  Lutheran  edu- 
cators about  the  possibility  of  Lutheran 
school  children's  eru-olUng  in  the  program. 
He  said  he  would  discuss  the  matter  with 
H.  A.  Leimer,  superintendent  of  school  of 
the  Western  District  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
Missouri  Synod. 

Leimer  told  the  Post-Dispatch  the  "Satur- 
day classes  are  being  investigated  but  we 
have  only  a  small  number  of  children  who 
need  the  remedial  instruction  to  be  given  In 
the  Rooms  of  20  program."  He  said,  how- 
ever, "I  feel  we  will  co-operate  but  no  deci- 
sion has  been  made."  If  Lutheran  school 
children  do  enroll  in  the  program,  they 
would  attend  only  the  Saturday  classes,  he 
said. 

In  a  related  development.  Cardinal  Joseph 
E.  Rltter,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  said  that 
"a  lay  advisory  board  on  education  lor  the 
Archdiocese  has  been  appointed  to  work 
closely  with  public  school  boards  through- 
out the  Archdiocese  in  the  implementation 
of  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act." 

The  members  of  the  board  are  to  meet 
Sunday  at  Bishop  DuBourg  High  School  to 
discuss  their  new  duties.  They  will  be 
briefed  on  the  federal  education  law  by 
representatives  of  tbe  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 


Because  40  classes  are  to  be  held  each 
Saturday  in  the  sprln(  semester,  there  would 
be  openings  for  800  children.  Moeller  said 
it  was  not  known  how  many  of  the  public 
school  chll^en  would  be  proposed  as  candi- 
dates for  tne^aturday  classes. 


The  Time  Is  Now  for  Wyoming  Coal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or   WTOMINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  RONCAUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
coal  and  uranium  with  the  same  deple- 


tion allowance  now^  granted  to  gas  and 
oU. 

This  action  Is  necessary  because  of  the 
tremendous  d^nands  for  power  gener- 
ated by  our  technological  advances  and 
population  Increases.  It  Is  also  neces- 
sary because  of  the  changing  concept  of 
energy  production. 

It  Is  no  longer  adequate  to  merely  re- 
act to  today's  problems.  We  must,  as  far 
as  possible,  anticipate  future  needs  and 
act  to  meet  them. 

This  anticipated  need  for  more  energy 
can  be  met  by  encouraging  development 
of  the  tremendous  coal  reserves  In  this 
country  and  the  uranium  resources  of 
our  Western  States. 

My  State  of  Wyoming  has  coal  that 
represents  one  of  the  greatest  supplies 
of  hydrocarbons  to  be  found  In  the  North 
American  Continent.  The  Department 
of  Interior  estimated  In  1950  that  Wyo- 
ming coal  resources  amounted  to  121.- 
553,850.000  tons.  Wyoming  has  known 
or  probable  coal-bearing  lands  on  40,055 
square  miles,  or  approximately  41  per- 
cent of  our  State. 

The  uranium  ore  in  Wyoming  consti- 
tutes 38  percent  of  the  known  reserves 
In  the  United  States.  Our  reserves  are 
rich  In  quality,  substantial  In  volume, 
and  have  shallow  overburdens,  pennit- 
tlng  efDcient  and  economical  production. 
Truly,  Wyoming  Is  the  energy  capital  of 
North  America. 

The  problem  therefore  Is  not  one  of 
scarcity,  but  rather  one  of  Inactivity. 
Prom  its  wartime  high  of  9,836,000  tons 
in  1945,  coal  production  in  my  State  has 
declined,  dropping  to  1.629,000  tons  in 
1958.  It  has  Increased  to  more  than  3 
million  tons  In  1963,  but  this  represents 
only  a  fraction  of  what  could  be  done. 

Our  objective  is  to  encourage  develop- 
ment of  this  coal,  and  In  this  regard,  the 
utilization  of  tax  Incentives  has  been  a 
reliable  catalyst  to  activity. 

The  oil  and  gas  developers  presently 
enjoy  a  27 ',2 -percent  aepletion  allow- 
ance, permitting  them  to  deduct  this 
percentage  from  their  income  without 
taxation. 

Uranium  presently  has  a  23 -percent 
depletion  allowance  and  coal  lags  be- 
hind with  only  a  10-percent  allowance, 
although  it  can  be  a  more  costly  means 
to  obtain  energy  in  comparison  to  gas 
and  oil  recovery. 

Gas,  oil,  coal,  and  uranium  are  all 
forms  of  energy  and  should  be  treated 
equally  with  respect  to  tax  incentives — 
for  in  the  long  range,  they  must  com- 
pete as  equals  for  the  energy  market. 

My  bill  would  graduate  the  depletion 
allowance  for  uranium  to  27  y2  percent 
after  December  31,  1967.  It  would  raise 
the  depletion  allowance  for  coal  by  2V'2 
percent  annually  until  it  reaches  the 
27  V2 -percent  level  after  December  31, 
1972. 

This  legislation  serves  as  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  need 
for  distinctions  between  various  forms  of 
energy.  The  fuels  all  serve  one  purpose 
ultimately,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
companies  no  longer  restrict  themselvrs 
to  one  fuel  source,  it  is  time  for  our  tax 
laws  to  correspond  to  this  new  concept. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  immediate  affect 
of  this  legislation  will  be  to  encourage 
private  industry  to  look  once  more  upon 
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the  tremendous  potential  of  coal,  even  as 
we  recognize  the  possibilities  of  uranium. 
This  attention  will  hopefully  lead  to  ac- 
tivity in  our  idle  coal  fields  and  a  resur- 
gence of  interest  in  this  proven,  plenti- 
ful resource.  Because  Wyoming  ranks 
fourth  in  coal  reserves  and  holds  more 
than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  uranium, 
I  assure  you  this  legislation  can  do  much 
to  bring  Wyoming's  energy  potential  to 
realization. 


The  Welfare  State :  Beware  of  Too  Large 
a  Dose 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  privilege  last  fall  to  go  to  South 
America  with  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  to  study  one  aspect  of  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  program.  One  of  the  fringe 
benefits  was  that  I  learned  a  little  about 
the  barios.  the  shantytowns  which  have 
sprouted  like  weeds  around  many  large 
cities. 

My  curiosity  was  whetted  and,  since 
my  return,  I  have  read  many  articles 
about  these  flimsy  communities.  Those 
I  saw  were  places  where  poor  people 
lived;  but  there  Is  one  shanty  town,  ap- 
parently, for  the  middle  class.  I  read 
about  It  in  a  story  by  Georgie  Anne 
Geyer,  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  It  appeared  in  that 
estimable  paper  May  9  and  I  believe  it 
will  bear  reading  by  all: 
Too  Many  Welfare  Dedocitons — Uruouat 
Middle-Class  in  Shanties 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Montevideo,  Ubucuat. — A  stream  flows 
through  the  valley  and  cows  graze  on  the 
green  hillsides,  but  this  Idyllic  scene  outside 
Montevideo  is  broken  by  rows  of  shanties 
that  are  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  In 
Latin  America. 

At  first  glance,  they  appear  to  be  like  any 
of  the  shantytowns  that  proliferate  around 
the  burgeoning  cities  of  the  continent.  But 
a  closer  look  shows  the  strange  reality. 

Around  the  shanties  are  carefully  planted 
gardens  and  neat  fences.  Here  there  are 
none  of  the  drunken  fights  common  else- 
where. And  the  people  who  live  here  are 
neatly  dressed  and  often  well-educated. 

The  shantytowns  of  Montevideo,  like  this 
one  called  "New  Parts,"  are  Inhabited  by  mid- 
dle-class Uruguayans  who  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  both  pay  rent  and  eat  In  the  con- 
tinent's oldest  welfare  state. 

Buffeted  by  Inflation  that  reached  85  per- 
cent last  year  and  by  social  welfare  deduc- 
tions that  take  up  to  half  a  man's  pay  check, 
these  very  respectable  people  are  now  in- 
habiting shantytowns  with  dirt  floors. 

"The  fundamental  problem  is  rent,"  said 
Carlos  Albert  Artegoltia,  21,  a  handsome  me- 
chanic. "With  what  a  worker  earns,  you 
cant  live,  and  I  earn  a  good  salary.  Half  of 
all  my  salary  goes  to  social  benefits." 

Did  he  think  K  was  worth  it? 

"No.  ■  he  answered,  shaking  his  head. 
"I  don't  think  It  U.  It  aU  goes  to  the  ad- 
ministration, and  we  get  veiy  little  in  return. 
In  fact,  we  get  nothing.  Today,  I'm  Just 
paying  for  the  day  I  retire." 

His  pretty  wife,  Lorelei,  kl  and  expecting 
their  first  child,  came  out  of  the  bouse, 
simply      but      immaculately     dressed.    Her 


mother,  Mrs.  SeUna  Monte,  was  washing 
clothes  in  a  wash  pan  In  the  yard  and 
chickens  were  running  about. 

They  are  cultured,  well-spoken  people,  edu- 
cated and  hospitable.  They  are  religious — 
devout  Roman  Catholics — and  in  their 
shanty  the  only  decoration  is  an  elaborate 
little  shrtne. 

But  aside  from  this  there  is  only  a  table, 
a  gas  cooking  plate  and  single  bed.  The 
floor  is  dirt  and  there  are  no  windows. 

Before,  they  said  they  all  lived  in  apart- 
ments In  Montevideo  and  Carlos'  father  bad 
his  own  shoe  repair  shop. 

But  last  year  even  though  his  200  pesos 
(S3 .30)  a  day  is  a  good  one. 

He  brought  out  his  paycheck  stubs  from 
the  private  factory  where  he  works  and 
showed  the  deductions — 16  percent  to  the 
retirement  fund.  2  percent  for  other  taKes. 
25  percent  for  sicl*'  benefits,  and  additional 
deductions  for  lunches  In  the  factory. 

In  "New  Paris"  there  are  several  hundred 
people  mostly  they  said,  middle-class  for- 
mer city  dwellers  like  themselves  who  could 
no  longer  make  ends  meet. 

Carlos  built  two  houses,  one  for  himself 
and  his  wife  and  one  for  his  mother-in-law. 
They  bought  the  materials,  big  light  pieces 
of  board,  for  about  2,000  pesos,  or  S33.  a 
house.  It  Is  impossible  in  Montevideo  to 
get  even  a  simple  apartment  for  under  l.OOO 
pesos  a  month.  Here  the  land  belongs  to 
the  government  and  they  pay  no  rent  at  all. 

The  story  of  these  two  young  people  and 
her  mother  is  illustrative  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening today  in  Uruguay. 

The  social  benefits  in  Latin  America's  first 
welfare  state  helped  turn  the  country  into 
a  largely  middle  class  (90-percent  literacy) 
country  with  progress,  stability  and  an  en- 
viable un-Latin  record  of  nonviolence. 

But  today  these  same  benefits  Initiated  at 
the  turn  of  the  century  are  clogging  the 
economy  and  destroying  initiative.  They 
have  built  up  a  bureaucracy  of  some  380,000 
on  the  public  payroll  (in  a  country  of 
2,600,880.) 

The  primary  problem  is  that  the  rural 
areas  where  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  pro- 
duced in  sheep  and  cattle  products,  support 
this  huge  urban  bureaucracy,  which  in  turn 
takes  most  of  the  welfare  benefits  for  itself. 

In  Uruguay,  for  instance,  a  government 
worker  can  retire  at  55  on  more  than  full 
salary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  two 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this 
story:  first,  that  state  welfare  has  Its 
uses  in  that  It  brought  Uruguay  a  large 
middle  class  and  political  stability  long 
before  Its  neighbors  enjoyed  these  bene- 
fits; second,  and  more  Importantly, 
that  there  is  great  danger  to  the  Indi- 
vidual in  the  welfare  state. 

We  in  the  United  States  seek  a  dif- 
ferent result  from  our  State-sponsored 
welfare  programs — different  because  we 
already  have  political  stability  and  a 
large  middle  class.  But  we  may  lose  our 
objectives,  as  the  Uruguayans  have  done, 
if  we  fall  to  restrict  our  generous  Im- 
pulse toward  welfare. 


Prayer  for  Political  Prisoners  of  Cuba 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOmSIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12. 196S 

Mr.  ntSERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
terfalth  Council  of  New  Orleans  Is  oaa- 


ducting  a  "prayer  crusade"  for  Cuba,  May 
20-27.  May  20  Is  Cuba's  Independence 
Day.  but  there  Is  no  f reedcwn  In  Cuba  to- 
day. The  Island  Is  ruled  with  bloody. 
Iron  hands  of  communism.  Many  thou- 
sands have  fled  their  homeland;  other 
thousands  have  been  jailed  or  executed 
without  due  process  of  law.  The  rest 
merely  exist,  all  deprived  of  political, 
civic,  and  religious  liberty. 

For  the  more  than  70,000  such  political 
prisoners  in  Cuba,  the  Interfaith  Council ' 
of    New    Orleans    offers    the    following 
prayer: 

We  pray  today,  O  Lord,  not  for  ourselves 
or  those  close  to  us,  but  rather  for  othenr 
for  those  who.  In  this  hour  of  trial,  suffer 
bitterly  for  their  loved  ones  now  living  in 
misery  In  the  Communist  jails  of  enslaved 
Cuba. 

We  pray  to  You  for  these  prisoners,  O 
Lord,  because  In  imitation  of  You  they  have 
accepted  the  burden  of  their  trials  with  dig- 
nity; they  have  withstood  temptation  with- 
out betraying  their  principles;  and  they  have 
not  permitted  their  longing  for  freedom  to 
diminish  their  fortitude;  for  In  the  midst  of 
the  horrors  of  captivity  they  have  kept  their 
courage  high,  held  their  homeland  dear,  and 
above  all,  they  have  trusted  in  You. 

God  of  Infinite  compassion,  they  are  wast- 
ing In  dark  prisons,  united  In  their  ideals, 
firm  in  their  convictions,  and  constant  In 
their  hope,  for  they  know  that  You  will  not 
abandon  them  to  their  p>ersecutor8  and  they 
trust  that  the  cruel  treatment  and  oppres- 
sion, the  hunger  and  thirst,  the  dreary  mo- 
notony of  their  days  and  the  sleeplessness  of 
their  nights,  the  bodily  suffering  and  mental 
anguish  which  they  undergo  there,  will  all 
bring  them  closer  to  You  and  will  grant 
them  a  place  in  the  history  of  their  country 
and  in  Your  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Look  upon  them.  O  Lord,  as  they  endure 
with  utmost  patience  the  evils  and  provo- 
cations of  a  cruel  regime:  see  them  upright, 
their  heads  held  high  and  their  hearu  true. 
brave  and  ever  confident  In  their  Lord  and 
with  these  words  of  their  national  anthem 
on  their  lips:  "To  die  for  country  is  to 
live  •   •   •." 

In  the  shadow  of  their  martyrdom,  they 
believe  in  You  and  live  in  You.  Have  pity 
on  them  and  open  wide  the  gates  of  their 
prisons,  so  that  such  sacrlflc,  such  strength 
and  heroic  resolve  will  not  be  lost  behind 
the  walls  and  bars  erected  by  infamy;  and 
that  the  meaning  of  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  democracy  which  her  founders  be- 
stowed upon  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Justice,  and  human  dignity 
which  embody  the  God-centered  meaning  of 
this  life,  wUl  be  reaffirmed  in  Tou.     Amen. 


A  Repablkan  Answer  to  Writer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  BOB  "WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  xm- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  Include  the  following: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  'Hmes, 
May  7.  19661 
A  Republican  Answer  to  Writer 
As  a  member  of  the  local  Republican  com- 
mittee  responsible  for  development  of  our 
party's  candidates,  I  would  like  to  talce  ex- 
ception   to    Robert    J.    Donovan's    May    1 
column. 
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May  12,  1966 


He  a«k8.  where  ts  the  RepubUcan  leader 
who  la  attuned  to  "the  aspirations  of  masses 
of  voters"  as  were  Presidents  Kennedy,  Wil- 
son, and  PJ).R.? 

I  would  submit  the  examples  are  Ill- 
chosen:  the  "masses"  did  not  "aspire"  to 
Kennedy's  debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Wilson's 
fumbling  at  Versailles  or  PJ3Jl."s  Yalta  con- 
ference which  partially  created  the  problems 
of  the  Cold  War. 

He  says  the  Republicans  produced  a  "pau- 
city of  great  naUonal  leaders "  during  the 
last^SO  years  after  the  "great  figures"  we  had 
In  the  White  House  from  Lincoln  to  T.  R. 
Aside  from  Lincoln  and  TJt.,  who  does  he 
mean:  Hayes.  Garfield,  Harrison?  These  were 
so  lackluster  the  average  civics  student  can- 
not even  recall  their  names.  As  to  those  In 
our  party  since  then,  was  not  Dulles  great? 
Was   not  Taft?     Was    (and   Is)    not  Dewey? 

He  asks  why  we  do  not  produce  a  Kennedy, 
an  P.D.R.,  a  Lyndon  Johnson,  jot  a  Harry 
Truman.  I  would  gladly  match  Romney. 
Percy.  Taft.  Nixon,  Rockefeller.  Tower,  etc  . 
with  any  of  them. 

He  says  we  have  not  attracted  the  "young 
men  who  grew  up  fighting  the  great  battles 
of  social  welfare  reform.  •  •  •"  If  he 
means  the  bearded  and  tattered  unbathed 
youths  who  alternate  between  filthy  speech 
and  pro-Vlet  Cong  campaigns,  I  say,  we 
would  rathM'  not  have  them. 

And  then  he  terms  us  a  "standpat"  party. 
Were  we  "stand-pats"  when  we  put  contain- 
ment In  force  to  keep  the  Soviets  out  of 
Western  Europe?  Were  we  "standing-pat" 
when  Ike  called  out  the  National  Guard  to 
enforce  the  Supreme  Court's  first  Integration 
decisions?  Are  we  "standing-pat"  now  when 
It  is  our  party  that  gives  the  President  the 
bulk  of  his  support  on  Vietnam? 

Donovan  says  one  of  our  chief  problems  Is 
a  division  of  opinion  in  our  ranks  between 
liberals  and  conservatives.  Perhaps  he  has 
forgotten  a  central  maxim  In  US.  politics: 
that  the  American  eagle,  with  only  one  wing 
(be  it  the  left  one  or  the  right  one),  can 
only  fly  in  circles — It  takes  both  to  fly 
straight.  I  would  say  our  diversity,  as  long 
as  It  Is  reasoned.  Is  more  a  source  of  strength 
than  of  weakness. 

ROBEST  LaWRENCT. 

Member.  Los  Angeles  County  GOP  Cen- 
tral Committee. 


Dnal  Banking — Its  Importance  to  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  ntw  rosK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  by 
Mr.  G.  Russell  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Bank  of  North  America,  and 
p^resident  of  the  Stete  Bank  Division  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  America  held  In  Las  Vegas, 
Nev..  on  May  5,  1966.  Mr.  Clark's  re- 
marks are  most  timely. 

IX7AL  BAimiNO — It's  Impo«tant  to  AmmiCA 
(Address  by  G.  Ru«eU  Clark) 
Let  me  conf  ees  I  was  aomewhat  surprised 
when  I  received  yovir  AjBOdatlon's  povooaUy 
gratifying  Invitation  to  address  this  Conven- 
tion. (And  I  wish  my  mother  bad  been  here 
to  listen  to  the  wonderful  Introduction.  She 
would  have  believed  it.) 


But  I  am  surprised  by  the  warmth  of  yoxir 
reception,  and  no  doubt  you — some  of  you  at 
least — were  surprised  to  see  my  name  on  yoxir 
program.  The  bank  of  which  I  am  Chairman 
Is  a  big  bank,  9400  million  In  assets:  that  Is 
a  Wg  bank  In  terms  of  the  average  bank  In 
the  United  States.  New  York  Is  a  big  city; 
most  of  you  come  from  smaller  cities  and 
many  from  country  banks.  My  bank  la  a 
bank  with  an  expanding  system  of  branches; 
your  opposition  to  the  spread  of  branch 
bcmklng  Is  well  known.  As  President  of  the 
State  Bank  Division  of  The  American  Bank- 
ers Association.  I  preside  over  the  collective 
Interest  of  banks  chartered  by  States,  most 
of  which  legalize  branch  banking  In  some 
form  or  other,  rather  than  outlaw  It.  As  New 
York  Slate  Superintendent  of  Banks.  I  sjjear- 
beaded  revision  of  the  States  banking  law 
and  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Banking  BUI  of 
1960  which  enlarged  the  branching  powers  of 
New  York  City  banks  and  unfroze  the  bank 
holding  companies  In  the  State. 

You  may  well.  Indeed,  wonder  what  I  am 
doing  here,  what  message  I  can  have  for  you. 
Which  reminds  me  of  the  preacher  con- 
ducting an  evangelical  service  at  a  State 
asylum.  After  a  long  sermon,  he  warmed  up 
to  the  question  of  salvation:  "Why  are  we 
here?  WHY  are  we  here?  "  As  he  paused.  In 
the  back  of  the  congregation  came  loud  and 
clear:  "Because  we  are  not  all  there." 

Well,  we  are  all  here,  an'l  It  Is  because  we 
have  common  Interests  which  explain  why  I 
am  here,  and  why  I  welcomed  the  invitation 
to  appear  before  you. 

First  of  all.  as  President  of  the  State  Bank 
Division  of  the  ABA.  I  share  with  you  a 
common  Interest  In  the  tradlUon  of  States' 
Rights  In  banking  and  In  the  Dual  Banking 
System.  Branch  banker  or  independent 
banker.  State-chartered  or  National  banker, 
we  do,  or  we  should  abhor  the  thought  that 
the  Federal  banking  authority  could  become 
so  overwhelmingly  powerful  as  to  emasculate 
State  banking  as  a  vital  element  In  the  na- 
tion's financial  structure.  Of  equal  impor- 
tance Is  our  Interest  In  the  effectiveness  of 
State  bank  supervision.  And  generally 
speaking,  your  members  are  also  membrt's  of 
the  State  Bank  Division. 

Fxirthermore.  your  Association  and  Its  leg- 
islative representatives  are  our  natural  allies 
In  every  fight  to  preserve  and  enhance  the 
vitality  of  the  State  Banking  systems  as  a 
segment  of  otu-  Dual  Banking  structure. 
Your  membership  and  that  of  our  division 
represents  the  front  line  In  each  of  the 
States. 

Let  me  say  that  It  Is  not  the  State  Bank 
Division  alone  that  Is  dedicated  to  the  ideals 
of  State  equality  In  banking.  Aligned  on  the 
States'  side  U  the  ofllclal  policy  of  the  entire 
American  Bankers  Association. 

On  the  matter  of  the  common  Interest  of 
our  two  organizations,  I  might  note  the 
present  discussions  over  the  cease-and-desist 
bill,  now  before  the  Senate.  There  la  no 
question  that  the  bill  as  written  Is  far  too 
extreme  and.  In  addition,  can  damage  our 
State  supervisory  systems.  On  this  point  I 
am  sure  that  the  Independent  Bankers  As- 
sociation and  The  American  Bankers  Associ- 
ation are  In  full  accord.  Certainly,  we  agree 
alao  that  If  the  Federal  banking  agencies  are 
to  be  given  additional  authority,  such  au- 
thority mvist  be  carefully  circumscribed  with 
traditional  administrative  and  Judicial  safe- 
guards. Of  course,  the  ABA  does  support  the 
basic  objectives  of  this  proposed  le^slatlon 
and  I  would  expect  that  aU  of  ua  recognize 
that  some  more  flexible  authority  is  needed 
by  our  Federal  agencies  if  they  are  to  carry 
out  their  assigned  functions,  without  having 
to  resort  to  such  extreme  penalties  as  with- 
drawal of  deposit  Insurance  or  closing  a 
bank.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  final  analy- 
Bla  the  ABA  and  the  IBA  will  not  be  too  far 
apart  on  this  most  Important  lasue. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  last 
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year  discussing  our  banking  system  asked 
bluntly:  "Can  the  Dual  Banking  System  sur- 
vive?" Its  answer:  "Recent  developments 
hint  very  strongly  that  dual  banking  is  on 
Its  way  out.  and  may  not  last  10  or  20  ye.irs 
longer."  By  recent  developments,  this  news- 
paper referred  to  the  conversion  to  National 
charter  of  big  State-chartered  banks  and 
surveys  pointing  to  weaknesses  In  certain 
States'  banking  supervision. 

Charles  R.  Howell.  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sioner of  Banking,  speaking  as  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  said  recently;  "There  is  a  crisis  | 

for  State  Banking.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  that  the  State  system  shows  signs 
of  weakness,  or  what  U  perhaps  even  more 
exact,  an  aging  and  enfeebling  of  Its  com- 
petitive vitality.  This  Is  no  cause  for  panic. 
But  if  the  trend  continues  unchecked.  It 
could  result  In  eventual  domination  by  the 
stronger  system." 

It  Is  significant  that  as  a  result  of  con- 
version from  State  to  National  charter  the 
total  resources  of  the  State-chartered  com- 
mercial banks  continues  to  decline  relative 
to  National  bank  totals.  As  of  December  31, 
1964  (the  latest  yearend  date),  total  Nation- 
al bank  resources  amount  to  $190,266  mil- 
lion, com  pa  rec^  with  »156.629  million,  or  45  2 
percent  of  theytotal,  for  the  State  commercial 
banks  of  the  50  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Pinal  data  for  December  31,  1965.  are  not 
yet  available,  but  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  resources  of  State-chartered  commer- 
cial banks  will  be  about  42  percent  of  the 
total.  Back  In  1960,  the  State  bank  ratio 
was  45.9  percent  with  resources  of  H18,'292 
million  against  the  National  banks  total  of 
(139,237  mUllon. 

In  the  6  years  1960-65,  118  banks  converted 
from  State  to  National  charter,  swinging  as- 
sets of  tlT.IOS  mlUlon  from  State  to  National 
supervision.  This  compares  with  42  con- 
versions from  National  to  State  charter  in- 
volving assets  of  $395  million.  Clearly,  im- 
balances have  developed. 

State-chartered  banks  are  still  more 
numerous.  As  of  December  31.  1965,  the 
number  of  State-chartered  commercial  banks 
In  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  8.980.  compared  with  4,814  National 
charters. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  what  has  been 
happening  on  the  National  bank  side.  James 
J.  Saxon  has  been  wholeheartedly  devoted  to 
the  concept,  as  he  sees  it,  that  banking  has 
been  unduly  restricted.  As  Comptroller,  he 
has  Interpreted  his  powers  to  ease  the  restric- 
tions mightily.  He  rationalizes  his  decisions 
by  Insisting  there  Is  no  reason  why  similar 
and  equal  liberalization  of  branching,  lend- 
ing, capitalization  and  other  aspects  should 
not  be  adopted  by  the  States  for  their  banks. 
Meanwhile.  Mr.  Saxon  has  not  permitted 
the  lag  or  reluctance  of  the  States  to  accord 
their  bankers  similar  relaxation  to  Inhibit 
his  own  determination  to  give  National  bank- 
ers all  the  freedom  that  his  concept  of  the 
Federal  laws  envisages. 

Well,  that's  the  challenge.  No  matter  In 
what  gulse.lt  appears,  whether  In  the  com- 
petitive relaxation  of  administrative  inter- 
pretations of  laws  governing  National  banks 
at  a  pace  too  fMt  or  scope  too  broad  for  the 
States  to  follow,  or  whether  In  agitation  for 
giving  National  banks  branching  powers  in 
States  where  they  are  restricted  by  State  law, 
v.  or  whether  for  sui>erseding  the  State  super- 
,  Vyisors  and  Comptroller  by  concentrating  all 
bank  examining,  chartering,  and  merging 
powers  In  one  central  agency — the  challenge 
has  been  a  recurring  phenomenon  In  our 
banking  history. 

It  appeared  in  1791  when  the  first  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  chartered,  and  again 
In  1810  in  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  came  near  to  dominance  In  1863 
when  the  National  Currency  Act  was  enacted. 
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and  the  demise  of  State  banking  in  toto  was 
expected,  a  consummation  virtually  achieved 
when  taxation  of  State  banks'  note  Issues  re- 
sulted In  conversion  of  1,500  former  State 
banks  to  National  charter,  and  reduction  In 
the  number  of  State  banks  In  1868  to  a  mere 
247.  It  appeared  again  In  the  early  1900's 
when  branching  for  National  banks  was 
strongly  proposed,  and  In  1913  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  was  created  and  Its  cam- 
paign against  country  banks'  reliance  on  ex- 
I  change  fees  for  rlskless  Income  stirred  the  Ire 

of  the  country  banks.  In  1932  we  saw  It 
again  when  Senator  Carter  Glass  and  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  John  W.  Pole  collab- 
orated In  an  effort  to  enact  trade  area 
branching  for  National  banks  regardless  of 
State  laws  and  lines. 

Previous  to  1927,  branching  was  permitted 
In  some  States,  but  not  to  National  banks. 
The  National  Banking  Laws  referred  to  "the 
place,"  not  "places,"  where  a  National  bank 
did  business,  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  ban 
on  branching.  But  in  New  York  State,  for 
Instance,  cltywlde  branch  powers  had  been 
given  to  State-chartered  banks  In  the  1890'8 
and  by  1918,  200  branches  had  been  author- 
ized. Obviously,  In  this  situation  the  Na- 
tional banks  had  less  than  equal  rights. 
Then  the  McPadden  Act  in  1927  and  the 
Banking  Act  of  1933  equalized  this  Imbalance 
by  granting  National  banks  power  to  branch 
equally  with  State-chartered  banks.  That 
was  equality  In  duality,  and  perfectly 
logical. 

But  are  those  who  now  urge  branching  for 
National  banks  Irrespective  of  State  laws 
similarly  logical?  Or  are  they  simply  argu- 
ing for  a  new  imbalance  by  giving  National 
banks  privileges  unavailable  to  State  banks? 
And  Is  the  Imbalance  which  has  developjbd 
by  way  of  relaxed  regulations  In  the  past 
5  years  logically  defensible  by  anyone  who 
at  the  same  time  voices  belief  In  the  equality 
of  State  and  National  systems?  So  far  aa 
the  American  Bankers  Association  is  con- 
cerned. Just  2  weeks  ago  the  executive  council 
strongly  endorsed  Federal  legislation  which 
would  restrict  branching  by  National  banks 
to  all  of  the  significant  limitations  which 
are  placed  on  State  banks.  In  other  words, 
we  are  determined  that  In  the  matter  of 
branching  there  must  be  parity  between  our 
two  great  banking  systems — State  and 
National. 

Now  let  me  detour  Into  my  personal  ex- 
perience with  this  problem  of  branching. 
I  cannot  disguise  my  own  convictions  on  this 
subject.  Basically.  It  Is  this:  I  believe  It  Is 
possible  for  a  well-managed  smaller  Institu- 
tion, even  In  a  large  city,  to  occupy  a  profit- 
able place  In  the  financial  sun  of  a 
community  and  provide  a  closer  form  of 
personal  service,  particularly  to  small  busi- 
nesses and  individuals  than  a  much  larger 
Institution  can  offer.  Indeed,  It  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  practice  i>ersonal  service  than  to 
so  advertise  and  not  perform.  If  I  need  an 
example  of  this.  I  might  point  to  my  ovim 
bank,  whose  growth  has  been  excellent,  al- 
though we  are  competing  with  banks  rang- 
ing from  10  to  40  times  our  assets,  and.  In  a 
city  of  glanta,  there  are  10  banks  bigger 
than  ours,  all  serving  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods as  we  do. 

Now  please  forgive  the  excursion  Into  my 
personal  experience.  It  has  diverted  me  from 
my  main  theme  of  equality  in  duality  in 
banking. 

That  theme  Is  the  restoration  of  the  im- 
balance which  has  developed  in  otir  dual 
banking  relationships,  and  the  correction  of 
that  Imbalance. 

First,  let  me  talk  about  leadership.  Will 
there  be  leadership  toward  restoration  of 
balance?  Yes.  the  leadership  is  there.  But 
what  about  followershlp,  without  which  lead- 
ership Is  a  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness, 
generals  without  armies. 

Leadership  is  in  the  officers  and  committees 
of  yotir  own  body,  the  Independent  Bankers 


Association.  It  la  in  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks.  It  la  in 
the  American  Bankers  Association.  But  the 
followershlp — that  Is  up  to  you,  and  to  me, 
after  I  step  down  from  my  present  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  all  bankers  in  their  individual 
capacity  as  citizens  and  as  leaders  locally  in 
banking  matters. 

Leadership  deserves  support.  In  passing, 
let  me  here  and  now  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  splendid  support  given  through  your 
bank's  membership  In  the  State  and  National 
Bank  Divisions  of  The  American  Bankers 
Association.  I  also  appreciate  your  loyalty  to 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association  and  Its 
loyalty  to  the  dual  banking  system  and  the 
cause  of  States'  rights  and  Independence  in 
banking. 

Every  5  years,  the  State  Bank  Division 
makes  a  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Nation, 
as  It  were,  so  far  as  State  bank  supervision  Is 
concerned.  The  latest  survey,  now  about  18 
months  old.  gives  cause  for  continuing 
concern. 

It  showed,  among  other  points: 
Only  19  State  supervisors  reported  an  ade- 
quate budget  allowance,  5  less  than  the  1959 
survey  showed. 

Only  28  States  had  banking  boards.  Just  3 
more  than  25  years  before. 

Many  supervisors'  salaries  lag  behind  com- 
parable Federal  and  leading  State  levels. 

As  to  terms  of  office :  Quoting  our  Division's 
sur\'ey:  "The  office  of  bank  supervisor  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  short  term  served 
by  most  Incumbents."  Thirty-four  states 
changed  supervisors  in  1954-59,  compared 
with  33  In  the  1959-64  period. 

Starting  salaries  for  assistant  State  ex- 
aminers In  three  States  are  at  a  shocking 
low,  $4,000  or  less,  and  In  13  other  States, 
between  $4,000  and  $5,000.  The  median  sal.' 
ary  for  examiners  was  $9,150,  only  19  per- 
cent higher  than  1959.  As  our  report  says, 
"Such  salaries  cannot  be  expected  to  induce 
capable  young  men  to  enter  this  field."  Let 
me  say  right  here,  the  upgrading  of  such 
State  banking  departments  ought  to  begin 
at  the  bottom — and  work  right  through  to 
the  top  so  far  as  salaries  are  concerned. 

And  what  Is  the  attitude  of  the  State 
supervisors  toward  the  prestige  and  power 
of  their  office?  P>erhaps  we  find  a  clue  in 
the  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  50  State 
supervisors  "did  not  find  distasteful"  that 
their  newly  chartered  banks  must  undergo 
review  by  a  Federal  agency  before  they  get 
deposit  Insurance.  And  16  others  said  the 
arrangement  Is  "Justified,"  although  the 
tenets  of  duality  and  equality  would  appear 
to  require  the  newly  chartered  national 
banks  should  also  have  to  undergo  PDIC  re- 
view on  the  same  terms  as  new  State  banks. 
It  should  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  In 
cases  of  failure  of  banks  covered  by  FDIC 
insurance,  the  depositors  are  paid  off  to  thS 
insurable  limit,  not  by  Government  moneys, 
but  more  Inq^rtantly  from  the  fund  created 
over  these  many  years  by  your  contributions. 
Laxity  in  the  chartering  and  Insuring  func- 
tion by  supervisory  authorities  la  Indirectly 
but  ultimately  paid  for  by  you  and  your 
bank. 

The  Comptroller's  measures  of  relaxation 
have  as  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and 
of  the  public  Interest.  There  are  those 
among  you,  I  am  sure,  who  may  question 
whether  inequality  in  certain  areas  may  not 
be  a  departure  from  conservatism  in  policy, 
and  others  who  may  ask  whether  this  la  in 
public  Interest. 

Certainly,  the  most  important  common 
denominator  that  must  be  utilized  in  the 
conduct  and  expanalon  of  our  banking  ia 
the  pubUc  interest.  We  shaU  advance  or 
regresa  In  proportion  to  how  well  we  serve 
that  interest. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  the  old  way  la 
necessarily  the  best  way  for  ua  banker*.  We 
have  grown  from  an  agrarian  to  an  indua- 
trtal,    urban    and    suburban    aodety.    Tba 


needs  of  the  American  people  and  Its  busi- 
nesses have  enlarged  and  afforded  greater 
opportunity  for  service.  The  times  call  for 
a  new  look  at  old  Issues.  This  Is  Indeed  a 
way  of  life  In  a  changing  world.  It  Is  a 
prescription  for  personal  and  collective  prog- 
ress, a  signal  for  exercising  the  mind,  for 
examining  prejudices,  for  reaffirming  con- 
victions after  reexamining  them,  for  making 
friends  with  new  Ideas,  for  resisting  hard- 
ening of  our  psychological  arteries,  for  find- 
ing new  answers  and  solutions  for  new  prob- 
lems, or  adapting  old  methods  to  changed 
needs. 

Just  how  far  each  State  may  want  to  go  in 
modernizing  its  banking  laws  Is  up  to  each 
State  to  decide  for  Iteelf.  But  I  do  want  to 
suggest  that  before  you  leave  this  convention, 
there  ought  to  be  an  ad  hoc  committee 
formed  for  each  State  here,  to  get  together 
with  other  bankers  In  your  State  Association 
to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  change  In 
your  States  banking  law.  Next  week.  The 
American  Bankers  Association  Is  holding  a 
National  workshop  In  Chicago,  of  which  I  am 
General  Chairman,  to  consider  problems  such 
as  these.  I  suspect  a  niunber  of  you  will  be 
there. 

In  this  area,  let  me  call  to  mind  one  cir- 
cumstance which  States  countenance  that 
helps  to  persuade  big  State-chartered  banks 
m  other  States  to  svrttch  to  National  charter. 
Do  you  know  that  certain  States'  "dolng- 
buslness-ln"  laws  seem  to  favor  out-of-state 
National  banks  over  out-of-state.  State-char- 
tered banks.  Each  State  bank  that  converts 
to  National,  whether  within  your  State  or 
outside,  contributes  to  making  the  National 
system.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  more  equal, 
and  adds  to  the  Imbalance  of  National  versus 
State  banks.  Bear  in  mind  also,  that  States 
where  the  banking  department  is  supported 
by  assessments  on  banks  for  expenses,  as 
banks  switch  to  the  National  system,  the  re- 
maining banks  must  Increase  their  contribu- 
tion to  banking  department  exp>enses. 

Also,  within  some  States,  the  State's  own 
chartered  banks  are  taxed  on  a  basis  unfavor- 
able to  them  vis  a  vis  National  banks.  Is  this 
true  In  any  of  your  States?  If  so.  something 
needs  doing,  and  may  I  say  the  State  Bank 
Division  stands  ready  to  assist  bankers  of  any 
State  with  data  to  reinforce  possible  tax  re- 
form aims. 

As  you  may  have  noted,  my  message  has 
been  more  and  more  one  of  a  personal 
evangel.  For  It  has  been  my  experience  that 
only  the  personal  activities  of  Interested  men 
change  the  course  of  history,  or  safeguard  it 
from  regression.  Today  there  are  men  who 
desire  change  in  American  banking  In  the 
direction  of  bigger  branched  banking,  more 
big  banks,  more  prestige  for  National  banks, 
more  power  for  centralized  supervision — such 
men  are  engaging  in  the  personal  activity  of 
their  choice.  Who  Is  countering  them?  Are 
you,  by  your  own  personal  endeavors,  doing 
something  to  uphold  State  banking  and  the 
dual  banking  system,  and  to  sustain  It 
against  further  erosion?  Or  are  you.  by  in- 
action, accepting  the  growing  tendency  to 
imbalance?  Are  you  personally  letting  some- 
body else  determine  your  future,  defaulting 
on  your  obligation  to  support  and  maintain  a 
sound  and  conservative  banking  system? 

I  think  it  was  Charles  F.  Kettering  of  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  and  General  Motors,  who 
once  said.  "We  should  all  be  Interested  In  the 
future,  because  we  are  goring  to  have  to  spend 
the  rest  of  our  life  there." 

But  what  future  are  we  choosing,  by  action 
or  inaction,  for  banking? 

As  I  look  ahead,  I  see  tia  all  at  a  double 
gate,  beyond  which  are  two  diverging  paths. 
The  sign  to  the  right  la  "duaUty."  Pointing 
to  the  left  of  ua  is  another  sign,  "more  Na- 
tional control,"  opening  on  a  vista  of  cen- 
tralization, nationalization,  and  bureaucrati- 
zation (if  I  may  coin  a  word),  and  on  the 
distant  horizon,  concentration  of  the  money 
power  in  two  or  three  big  cities. 
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Down  the  path  of  duality,  we  see  a  famlll&r 
•oene.  much  like  the  road  we  have  traveled 
thta  far.  but  with  the  weeds  and  stumbling 
blocks  cleared  away.    Down  the  path  of  more 
National  control  you  would  see  State-char- 
tered banks  withering  away.    Their  reserve* 
are  set  uniformly  by  percentages  set  by  the 
National  authority.  In  the  National  Interert. 
You    would    see    their    examinations   con- 
ducted by  Federal  agencle*.  In  the  National 
Interest.     You   would  see  charters,  merger* 
and  branches  Judged  and  approved  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  authority.  In  the  National 
Interest.    You  would  see  National  branching 
fostered,  first  on  a  trade-area  basis,  and  then 
on  a  regional  basU.  and  then.  Inevitably,  as 
State  banking  rights  withered,  on  a  National 
basis,  presumably,  of  course.  In  the  National 
Interest.     You  would  see  State  banking  law 
engaged  In  a  constant  struggle  to  measiire 
up.  or  down,  to  National  banking's  stand- 
ards.     You    would    see    aggrandizement    of 
larger    banks    and    survival    problems    for 
smaller  banks,  that  Is,  any  bank  smaller  than 
the  mightiest.    You  would  see  the  National 
Interest  paramount,  the  State  and  local  Inter- 
est served   only  to  the   degree   It   might   be 
compatible  with  the  National  Interest.     And 
the  public  Interest  would  be  no  more  than 
what  the  National  Interest  found  agreeable. 
However.  I  must  admit,  the  outlook  down 
the   path    marked    "duality"    li    at    present 
cloudsd.     It  to  befogged   with  questions  of 
whether  we  will  see  a  revivified  consciousness 
of  State  bank  prestige,  more  energetic   In- 
terest    In     State     banking     law     revision, 
strengthened   ties   between   ourselves   as   in- 
dividual bankers  and  our  State's  repreeenta- 
Uvea  In   the  Congress,  whether  too.  we  are 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  need  for  closer  and 
more    creative    relattonshlpa    between    oxir- 
selves  and  ova  State  legislators  and  officers, 
whether  we  are  going  home  from  this  con- 
vention complacent  about  everything  except 
the  potential  Federal   threat  to  your  antl- 
branch-banklng  status  quo. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  boasts  and  defensive 
declarations  of  the  dual  system  that  It  per- 
mits variants  and  Innovations.  Will  we  ac- 
cept tihat  concept  as  a  challenge  for  doing 
something  In  our  own  States?  The  time  Is 
now  to  discard  our  generalization  on  this 
subject  and  to  move  rather  specifically  to 
draft  new  codes — and  then  to  work  diligently 
and  aggressively  to  get  them  passed.  Obso- 
lete State  laws  permit  National  banks  to 
move  unchallenged  and.  thus  by  default.  Into 
competitive  advantage. 

We  dte  the  dual  system  and  existence  of 
State  banking  Jurisdictions  as  a  barrier 
against  monopoly  tendency,  toward  mo- 
nopoly and  concentration  of  banking  power. 
Because  of  this,  we  see  the  public  Interest 
served  better  and  more  fully.  But  If  we  let 
the  enfeebling  of  State  systems  go  on.  that 
barrier  can  only  crumble  away. 

The  choice  Is  ours.  now.  as  we  stand  before 
these  two  paths  Into  the  future.  Already  too 
many  yesterdays  have  seen  needed  action  put 
off  until  tomorrow. 

Finally,  out  of  my  personal  experience,  not 
only  as  a  State  official,  but  also  as  a  citizen 
banker  petitioner  before  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  legislative  bodies,  let  me 
emphasize  how  lmp>ortant  to  the  Informed 
word  of  Mie  sincere  man  In  the  councils  of 
the  lawmakers.  Man  to  man.  this  to  a  force 
we  can  multiply  a  thousandfold. 

We  need  to  realize  that  very  few  legtolator« 
can  be  fully  aware  of  our  problems  and  their 
ramifications  In  the  public  Interest.  It  to  a 
common  error  on  the  part  of  many  business- 
men to  assume  that  public  offlclato  are  fully 
educated  on  matters  on  which  he  must  make 
dectolona.  often  far  reaching. 

And  while  we  are  at  It.  let's  bring  our 
directors  Into  our  plsartlngs  oci  bshaU  at  « 


banking  policy  which  we  view  as  serving  the 
public  Interest.  As  bankers,  we  are  closely 
Identified  semantlcally  with  that  word 
"bank.**  But  those  businessmen  who  are 
our  directors  are  merchants,  manufactiirers, 
Industrlaltots.  accountants,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors— successful  men  In  their  own  right. 
When  they  go  before  a  State  or  Federal  body 
on  behalf  of  a  course  which  would  benefit 
both  banking  and  the  public,  they  speak  with 
a  different  voice,  and  are  Itotened  to  with  a 
respect  accorded  their  business  acumen  as 
well  as  their  banking  connection. 

Informed  directors  can  be  a  government 
relations  asset  beyond  all  price.  Let  me  as- 
sure you  that  the  average  legUlator  would 
welcome  this  type  of  assistance — directors 
primed  on  Important  bills  affecting  banking 
who  can  explain  their  purpose  and  offer 
memoranda.  And  how  many  of  us  have  had 
our  legislative  representatives  In  our  banks, 
perhaps  to  sit  In  at  a  directors'  meeting,  so 
that  we  can  become  more  of  a  flesh  and  blood 
reality  than  a  dtotant  generalization? 

One  of  our  New  York  State  Senators.  In  a 
most  Important  legislative  poet,  once  told 
me  that  as  a  young  lawyer  he  hatj  opened  an 
account  with  one  of  our  big  banks.  But 
though  he  had  kept  the  account  over  the 
many  years  as  he  advanced  In  stature,  he  has 
never  been  contacted  by  any  ranking  officer 
of  the  bank.  To  him  any  bank  Is  still  an 
Impersonal  Institution. 

And  so  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have 
enlisted  our  Influential  directors  In  the  cause 
of  dual  banking.  Are  they  Informed?  Have 
we  Imparted  to  them  the  same  missionary 
zeal  on  behalf  of  States'  rights  In  banking 
which  we  ourselves  feel? 

And  here's  another  thought:  What  to  be- 
ing taught  In  your  high  schools  and  col- 
leges about  the  banking  system?  Is  the 
ware  of  the  future  being  shaped  In  educa- 
tional Institutions  which  may  not  take  into 
consideration  how  the  values  of  our  dual 
banking  system  as  an  element  In  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  between  Federal  and 
State  power  which  are  as  Important  In  edu- 
cation as  In  banking?  If  we  do  not  know 
the  answer  to  thto  question  of  what  to  being 
taught.  I  would  say  It  Is  high  time  we  found 
out. 

You  are  individuals.  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  talking  to  you  as  Indlvlduato.  not 
as  a  composite  of  faces — an  organization,  for 
I  recognize  that  all  our  organizations — the 
Independent  Bankers  Association  of  America, 
the  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  Its  State  Bank  Division,  are  at  their 
maximum  effectiveness  only  as  Indlvlduato 
In  their  membership  line  up  to  carry  the  ball. 
But  working  together,  we  can  effectively  dull 
the  arrogance  of  power. 

How  often  have  we  heard  quoted  In  ora- 
tory addresses.  John  Stuart  Mill's  warning, 
penned  more  than  a  century  ago.  Remem- 
ber, he  said: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  If  from  Indolence  or  carelessness  or 
cowardice,  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are 
unequal  to  the  exertions  necessary  for  pre- 
serving It.  they  are  unlikely  long  to  enjoy 
It." 

Let  us  remember  also  the  challenging 
words  of  Bdward  Everett  Hale,  the  author 
of  "The  Man  Without  a  Country."  In  bto 
message  to  the  Lend  a  Hand  Society: 

"J  am  only  one. 
But  stUl  I  am  one. 
I  cannot  do  everything. 
But  I  stUl  can  do  something. 
And  because  I  cannot  do  everything. 
I  wUl  not  refuse  to  do  something  I  can  do.' 

Thank  you  for  hearing  me  out. 


Gaerrilla  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF   CAUDrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  written  and  published  about  the 
Vietnam  position  of  certain  Senators  but 
to  my  mind,  one  of  the  best  columns  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  is  by 
William  S.  White,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  12.  His  column 
follows: 

GunuinxA  Wakparc:  FtTLBkiCHT-MoRSE  Junta 
(By  William  S.  White) 

The  unlimited  assaults  of  a  Democratic 
splinter  on  the  very  honor,  and  not  simply 
the  wisdom,  of  American  policy  In  Vietnam 
can  no  longer  be  described  by  the  most  gen- 
erous as  the  fair  exercise  of  "the  right  to 
dissent." 

Now  plainly  at  work  to  an  Implacable  cam- 
paign by  Senator  J.  Wn.LtAM  Pui.biucht,  of 
Arkansas:  Watke  Morse,  of  Oregon,  and  a 
handful  of  unbelievably  embittered  asso- 
ciates to  destroy  the  collective  Judgment, 
lawfully  arrived  at,  of  a  vast  majority  of  both 
.political  parties.  It  to  a  Judgment  supported 
as  well  by  our  only  two  living  former  Presi- 
dents, the  Republican  Elsenhower  and  the 
Democrat  Truman. 

By  the  most  tolerant  of  definitions,  this  to 
no  longer  civil  political  debate.  Thto  has 
become  guerrilla  warfare  by  a  tiny  Junta,  a 
self-nominated  "elite"  against  the  orderly 
and  constitutional  conduct  of  this  Nation's 
affairs.  The  Pulbrlght-Mcwse  Junta  calls  it- 
self "liberal"  and  "democratic."  Its  methods 
are  in  demonstrable  truth  the  prectoe  op- 
posltee. 

For  its  efforts  Is  not  merely  to  force  a  ma- 
jority amply  to  Justify  a  course  and  to  ob- 
struct that  course  until  It  can  be  amply  ar- 
gued. It  Is.  Instead,  to  deny  the  right  of 
majority  will  to  have  its  way  even  after  end- 
less discussion;  It  Is  to  repeal  that  majority 
will.  It  to  to  take  the  power  of  ultimate  de- 
cision over  foreign  policy  out  of  Its  constitu- 
tionally designated  minds,  those  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  lodge  it 
with  a  maximum  of  6  of  the  100  United 
States  Senators. 

Where  thto  spasm  will  end  no  man  can  say. 
Already  it  can  be  said  soberly  that  rarely  In 
American  hUtory  have  so  few  done  so  much 
reckless  harm  to  so  many  and  so  much. 

The  world  outside  has  been  given  the  im- 
pression that  powerful  and  above  all  re- 
sponsible forces  In  the  Senate  will  at  length 
force  thto  Nation  to  abandon  the  commit- 
ment of  three  Presidents  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Vietnam  against  Communist  in- 
vasion. The  fact  is  that  these  forces  have 
never  been  powerful,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  their  inability  to  marshal  so  much 
as  10  per  cent  of  the  Senate  In  any  crucial 
vote.  The  fact  Is  that  they  can  make  no 
valid  claim  any  more  to  responsible  behavior. 

Senator  Fuiaright's  public  denunciations 
of  his  own  country,  from  a  seat  as  Chairman 
of  the  once  Influential  but  now  htoslngly  In- 
effectual Foreign  Relations  Committee,  have 
no  parallel  within  40  years. 

The  Fulbrlght-Morse  Junta's  behavior  to- 
ward the  lawful  custodian  of  American  for- 
eign policy.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  has 
been  the  most  venomous,  from  Its  stance  on 
the  so-called  New  Left,  since  a  right-wing 
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fragment  attempted  the  destruction  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson  nearly  two 
decades  ago. 

Rusk  has  been  beaten  and  belabored,  no- 
tably by  Sen.  Morse,  as  only  Acheson  had 
been  in  this  century.  Tragically  burdened 
though  It  to.  Rusk  has  appeared  57  times 
before  Pulbricht's  Committee  since  taking 
office.  Thirteen  times  he  has  appeared  in  a 
single  year;  13  times  he  has  patiently  at- 
tempted an  impossible  explanation  of  the 
policy  In  Vietnam— impossible  because  no 
explanation  will  ever  satisfy  men  who  are 
determined  to  drive  us  out  of  Vietnam,  no 
matter  what  any  majority  of  any  size  may 
say. 

The  democratic  side  of  the  Senate,  Itself, 
to  In  a  chaos  similar  to  that  Into  which  It 
was  driven  by  a  similar  left-wing  putsch  of 
1948,  when  the  adherents  of  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace sought  to  smash  the  Truman  resistance 
to  Communist  aggression  In  Greece-Turkey 
at  the  cost  of  smashing  also  an  Administra- 
tion and  a  political  party. 

But  thto  Senate  dtoarray  Is  one  shamble, 
at  least,  that  need  no  longer  prevail.  The 
huge,  unhappy  Democratic  majority  has  only 
to  cast  off  Its  chains;  to  tell  the  Fulbrlght- 
Morse  Junta  that  too  much  Is  too  much;  to 
denounce  thto  little  center  of  Intolerant,  un- 
appeasable disorder  that  has  gone  so  far 
beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  tolerance  In 
the  most  tolerant  forum  in  all  the  world. 


New  Area  School  Libraries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OP   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  : 
(From  the  Des  Moines  Regtoter,  Apr.  17.  1966] 
New  Area  School   Libraries 

Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  of  1965  has  brought  Iowa  a 
federal  grant  of  »1.4  nUlllon  for  buying  books 
and  other  school  library  materials.  Thto  to 
a  smaU  amound  compared  to  some  federal 
programs,  but  It  presents  valuable  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  grant  to  the  beginning  of  a  five-year 
program  In  which  public  and  private  school 
teachers  and  students  will  be  able,  for  the 
first  time,  to  draw  on  a  common  source  to 
supplement  Instructional  material  they  are 
using  now.  Like  the'  arrangements  for 
shared-time  being  made  between  private  and 
public  school  systems  in  some  areas,  the 
Title  II  program  recognizes  that  private 
schools,  which  have  always  planned  their 
currlculimis  and  selected  their  instructional 
materials  Independently,  fill  an  Important 
role  In  the  nation's  educational  system. 

There  to  room  for  experimentation,  par- 
ticularly In  the  first  year,  "ntle  n  money 
to  not  supposed  to  be  spent  for  material 
the  schools  could  buy  with  funds  available 
before  thto  program  was  started.  Guidelines 
approved  by  the  VS.  Office  of  Education 
allow  local  and  state  education  offlclato  to 
spend  a  large  i>ercentage  of  the  money  on 
audio-visual  materials,  other  than  books. 
But  let  us  put  In  a  good  word  for  books. 
They  are  still  the  basic  stuff  of  education 
and  of  widening  horizons  for  yoimg  mlnda. 
And  no  library  can  have  too  many. 

The  amount  of  Title  n  money  available 
for  each  area  In  Iowa  has  been  known  for 
only  a  few  days,  and  the  16  advtoory  com- 
mittees selecting  materials  are  required  to 


have  their  orders  In  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  by  early  May.  It  to  Im- 
portant that  they  make  choices  to  meet 
real  needs.  Although  the  proportions  of 
audlo-vtoual  aids  and  books  could  be  changed 
in  the  future.  Important  precedents  will  be 
established  by  thto  year's  decisions. 


Interest  Rates  on  Single  Family  Home 
Mortgages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inquiry  has  been  made  concerning  the 
possible  effect  on  interest  rates  for  sin- 
gle family  residential  mortgage  loans  as 
a  result  of  the  legislation  on  sales  par- 
ticipation as  embodied  In  H.R.  14544. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  a  letter  on  this  subject  dated 
May  10.  1966,  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Afifairs: 

Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  DC,  May  10^1966. 
The  Honorable  Olin  E.  Teaotie, 
Chairman,  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  House 
of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:   Thto  to  In  reference 
to  your  recent  Inquiry  about  the  probable 
effect  of  sales  of  participations,  as  contem- 
plated by  H.R.  14544  and  S.  3283,  upon  in- 
terest   rates    for    single    family    residential 
mortgage    loans,    particularly    home    loans 
made    to    veterans    by   private    lenders    and 
guaranteed  by  the  VA. 

Participation  sales  provide  an  efficient  and 
effective  means  of  Inducing  the  maximum 
contribution  of  the  private  sector  In  the 
credit  programs  of  Government  departments 
and  agencies.  In  respect  to  the  Govern- 
ment's housing  credit  programs,  such  as  our 
loan  guaranty  and  direct  loan  activities,  the 
sale  of  participations  In  the  general  Invest- 
ment market  has  the  definite  advantage  of 
spreading  the  role  of  the  private  sector  to 
reach  those  types  and  classes  of  Investors 
who  normally  do  not  place  their  funds  In 
mortgages.  Consequently,  sales  of  partici- 
pations do  not  tend  to  create  pressures  In 
the  motrgage  market  to  the  same  extent  as 
would  result  from  direct  sales  of  mortgage 
loans,  which  are  made  almost  exclusively 
to  Institutions  oriented  to  mortgage  lend- 
ing or  Investment.  In  thto  respect  participa- 
tion sales  tend  to  enhance  the  availability 
of  funds  for  mortgages,  with  a  neutral  effect 
upon  Interest  rates  for  GI  loans  and  other 
tyjjee  of  residential  mortgage  loans. 

The  realization  of  assets  through  jjartlcl- 
pation  sales  to  the  alternative  to  providing 
revenues  through  Treasury  borrowings. 

Manifestly,  the  sale  of  direct  Treasury  ob- 
ligations would  reach  essentially  the  same 
market  as  sales  of  participations.  Thus,  In 
the  final  analysto,  participation  sales  would 
not  Influence  Interest  rates  generally  to  any 
larger  extent  than  Treasury  borrowings. 

As  I  advised  you  in  my  letter  of  April 
33nd.  the  proposed  legislation  embodies  a 
principle  of  financing  that  has  been  success- 
ful and  proved  sound  by  the  experience  of 
the  Veterans  Admlntotration.  It  to  legisla- 
tion thto  agency  can  support  with  full  con- 
viction that  It  will  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment's financing  of  Government  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964.  the  VA  has  entered  four  mortgage 


pooto  with  FNMA  as  tnistee  for  the  Govern- 
ment Mortgage  Liquidation  Trust.  Cvunu- 
latively,  we  have  set  aside  approximately 
$1,250  million  of  such  loans  as  the  basto  for 
sales  of  S925  million  of  participation  certifi- 
cates. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  as  I  did  on 
April  22,  that  the  VA  remains  the  adminis- 
tering agency,  and  that  the  veteran  continues 
to  deal  directly  with  the  VA.  The  Partici- 
pation Sales  Act  of  1966,  which  extends  to 
other  Government  agencies  the  authority  to 
pool  loans  for  sale  to  private  enterprtoe,  will 
require  no  changes  In  our  basic  policies  In 
servicing  loans,  and  we  anticipate  no  opera- 
tional difficulties  under  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

The  experience  of  the  Veterans  Admlnto- 
tration to  a  firm  testimonial  In  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  Participation  Sales 
Act  of  1966. 

Sincerely, 

W.  J.  Driver,  Administrator. 


A  Salate  to  Lilly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  EU 
Lilly  &  Co.  of  Indianapolis  is  one  of  the 
truly  great  pharmaceutical  firms  in  the 
world  today. 

Lilly's  recently  celebrated  Its  90th  an- 
niversary and  the  occasion  was  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  entire  State  of  Indiana. 
A  fine  editorial  commemorating  the 
anniversary  event  appeared  this  week  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star.  It  graphically  il- 
lustrates the  role  that  Lilly's  has  played 
in  the  fight  against  disease  and  the  won- 
derful discoveries  that  have  resulted 
from  Lilly's  continuing  experimental  and 
research  efforts. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  the  edi- 
torial frtan  the  Indianapolis  Star  Is  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
order  that  all  Members  of  Congress  be 
apprised  of  the  tichievements  of  this 
wonderful  company. 
The  article  follows: 

A  Salitte  to  Lillt 
The  research  scientists,  the  executives, 
marketing  experts  and  skilled  employes  of 
Ell  Lilly  and  Company  would  be  the  last  to 
call  themselves  miracle  workers,  and  yet  the 
phrase  applies  to  the  things  they  do. 

Thto  firm,  truly  an  aristocrat  among  the 
businesses  of  Indlanapolto  and  the  nation, 
marks  its  90th  birthday  today,  ending  a  year 
of  solid  accomplishments  and  starting  one 
that  to  certain  to  bring  more.  Its  sales  and 
earnings  have  been  the  highest  In  the  com- 
pany litotory,  exceeding  the  »300  million 
mark  for  the  first  time.  It  has  built  new 
plants  and  faculties  and  branches  In  Lafay- 
ette, Puerto  Rloo,  Taiwan,  and  Japan  and  to 
constructing  new  research  faculties  near 
London.  Elngland.     .^ 

These  will  Increase  the  production  of  Lilly 
plants  all  over  the  world  which  now  employ 
more  than  15,000  persons. 

The  firm  to  marketing  a  new  antibiotic,  an 
oral  treatment  for  diabetes,  new  herbicides 
and  an  oral  contraceptive  that  could  become 
an  Important  factor  In  helping  stem  the  pop- 
ulation explosion  In  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 
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laily  products  number  In  the  thouaandB. 
The  stories  behind  the  development  and  dis- 
covery of  many  of  them  are  among  the  most 
exciting,  dramatic  and  significant  In  the  his- 
tory of  medicine.  There  U  no  way  of  calcu- 
lating the  number  of  lives  they  have  saved 
and  the  number  of  individuals  they  have 
spared  from  the  twUlght-llfe  of  Ul  health 
once  thought  incurable,  and  from  suffering 
pain. 

To  these  accomplishments  must  be  added 
the  strides  that  Lilly  research  and  manu- 
facture have  taken  in  producing  healthier 
livestock  and  Improved  output  of  agricul- 
tural crops,  which  have  increased  the  health 
and  strength  of  the  American  people  and 
millions  of  people  overseas. 

Ell  Lilly  and  Company  Is  certain  to  bla^e 
new  trails  and  reach  new  horizons  this  year 
and  In  the  years  to  come. 

Today  we  salute  this  great  company  and 
the  fine  men  and  women  who  have  made  and 
are  making  It  what  It  Is. 


How   My   Oriranizatioa   Promotes    Good 
Conunnnity  Living 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKUtHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Okla- 
homa Fanners  Union  selected  this  prize- 
winning  speech  in  the  contest  among  the 
4-H  Clubs  of  my  State,  which  was  given 
by  Dennis  Busch,- Route  3,  Gushing,  on 
the  subject,  "How  My  Organization 
Promotes  Good  Community  Living."  I 
believe  we  could  all  benefit  by  taking  to 
heart  the  Ideals  and  practical  suggestions 
my  young  constituent  has  set  forth  In 
his  speech.  It  Is.  therefore,  a  privUege 
to  Insert  It  In  the  Rscord: 
How     Mt     Obcanizatton     P«omot«s     Cooo 

CoMMDNrrr  Ltving 
(By  Dennis  Busch.  Cushlng.  Okla.,  Route  3> 
The  4-H  emblem  Is  the  four-leaf  clover 
with  four  H'8  representing  the  Head.  Heart, 
Hands,  and  Health,  and  a  fifth  H  Is  Included 
in  the  ritual  for  the  Home.  This  makes  for 
a  total  development  program,  not  only  for 
the  member  but  for  his  family,  his  commu- 
nity, and  his  country. 

list's  see  how  we  use  the  H's.  With  the 
bead  we  strive  to  think,  to  plan,  and  to  rea- 
son. We  think  about  problems  In  health, 
safety,  fire  prevenUon,  better  use  of  natural 
resources.  Improving  crops,  developing  better 
livestock,  and  learning  new  practices  in  the 
home.  We  set  up  a  plan  of  work  that  de- 
velops the  members  ability  to  Improve  him- 
self and  to  help  others.  We  work  with  other 
groups  In  trying  to  make  this  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  We  reason  that  If  we  are 
gotng  to  preserve  a  rich  heritage  for  the  fu- 
ture then  we  must  meet  the  problems  of 
today  and  be  so  educated  as  loyal  American 
dttaens  that  we  will  not  be  Influenced  by 
oommunlsm  or  any  other  Ism  or  propaganda 
that  keeps  an  Individual  from  thinking  for 
himself.  This  heritage  was  given  to  us  by 
groups  like  the  Farmers  Union  whose  stated 
objective  Is,  "The  security  of  the  family  farm 
In  an  economy  of  abundance— secure  as  to 
tenure  and  as  to  Income.** 

We  use  our  second  H.  Heart,  to  be  kind. 
to  be  true,  to  be  sympathetic.  In  the  home 
a  child  first  learns  consideration  for  other*. 
Pets  or  animal  projects  often  help  develop 


kindness  and  sympathy  In  children  who  tend 
to  be  selfish.  In  my  own  club  we  choose  one 
or  more  senrloe  projects  each  year  where 
everyone  can  participate  In  serving  others. 
We  have  helped  many  In  our  own  locality, 
sent  clothing  to  the  Appalachian  region,  and 
helped  In  projects  over  seas.  We  feel  that 
an  Individual  develops  a  deeper  sense  of  un- 
derstanding by  sharing.  Edwin  Markhan  ex- 
pressed this  Idea  In  the  words : 

"There  la  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers 
None  goes  his  way  alone 
All  that  we  send  Into  the  Uvea  of  others 
Comes  back  Into  our  own." 

Our  H.-inds  ore  trained  to  be  useful,  to  be 
helpful,  to  be  skillful.  We  believe  that  you 
learn  by  doing  and  we  try  to  teach  our  hands 
to  do  well  every  Job  assigned  to  us.  Every 
child  chooses  projects  where  something  Is 
either  made,  created,  or  cared  for.  This 
establishes  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  a 
touch  of  living  In  a  competitive  world  where 
skill  Is  necessary,  and  being  helpful  by 
sharing  with  others  things  learned  through 
demonstrations,   exhibits,   or   talks. 

Health  Is  essential  to  all.  We  strive  to 
resist  disease,  to  enjoy  life,  and  to  make  for 
efllclency.  Health  Is  first  an  Individual  prob- 
lem as  we  try  to  build  strong  bodies  by 
proper  cleanliness,  food,  rest,  and  exercise. 
Then  as  soon  as  we  know  how  to  properly 
care  for  our  own  bodies  we  become  concerned 
with  those  around  us  because  health  hazards 
In  a  community  are  of  vital  concern  to  all 
who  live  there. 

In  our  fifth,  the  Home,  we  strive  for  true 
character,  comfort,  and  contentment.  The 
home  Is  the  first  community  which  we  know. 
In  It  we  receive  our  first  and  usually  our 
most  lasting  impressions.  Our  homes  are 
the  very  basis  for  the  life,  character,  and 
progress  of  oxir  nation  because  no  nation  Is 
stronger  than  the  home  and  the  communities 
from  which  Its  citizens  come. 

Pour-H  Club  Work  Envelops — 

Character  by  responsibility; 

Loyalty  by  Interest  In  the  borne,  commu- 
nity, and  country; 

Originality  by  assuming  new  duties; 

Kindness  by  ownership; 

Discipline  by  competition; 

And  Cooperation  by  working  with  others. 

Dont  you  see  how  my  organization,  the 
4-H  Club,  literally  Joins  hands  with  groups 
like  the  Farmers  Union  In  promoting  good 
community  living  everywhere  so  that  our 
American  way  of  life  virlll  be  preserved? 

I  thank  you. 


8p4c.   Barxks 

The  awareness  of  the  Viet  Nam  war  was 
brought  homo  sharply,  tragically  to  the 
Salisbury  cooomunlty  over  the  Mother's  Day 
weekend. 

Word  was  received  here  that  SP4c.  Barrle 
V.  Barnes,  an  Infantry  man.  was  killed  In 
action.  A  sniper's  bullet  cut  him  down  as 
he  was  leading  a  patrol  Into  enemy  territory. 

Barnes  was  19. 

He  had  only  been  In  combat  3  days. 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rome  L.  Barnes, 
had  seen  their  son  recently.  They  visited 
him  while  he  was  training  at  Honolulu.  And 
during  a  6-day  leave  young  Barnes  Joined 
them  on  a  tour  of  the  Island. 

Barnes  was  a  graduate  of  Wicomico  High 
School,  liked  sports,  hunting,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  high  school  wrestling  team. 

Friends  recall  Barnes  as  an  Industrious 
young  man,  polite,  and  with  a  sunny  dlsp)oe- 
tlon,  and  eager  to  help  his  neighbors. 

Barnes  met  his  death  serving  his  country. 

The  community  Is  grieved  over  the  first 
Sallsburlan  to  be  killed  In  action  In  Viet 
Nam. 

Admiral  Barke  Cites  Danger 


Saddenly,  If  •  Not  So  Far  Away 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or    ICAKTU^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  May  12. 1966 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  May  9  lead  editorial  of  the 
Dally  Times,  Salisbury,  Md.,  which  com- 
ments sadly  on  the  news  that  a  yo\xng 
Salisburian  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

Such  grim  reports  are  now  daily  news 
In  cities  and  towns  throughout  oiir 
country, 

Suddefily  It  Lb  not  so  far  away,  that 
war  in  Vietnam.  Sudd«ily,  it  reaches 
OS  at  home  because  a  fine  jwung  man 
has  paid  his  price  for  our  freedoms. 

The  editorial  followt: 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
of  us  here,  and  my  colleagues  from  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  In  par- 
ticular, will  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  San  Diego  Union  editorial  of 
Monday,  May  2,  1966.  commenting  on 
the  wisdom  of  that  fabulous  military 
man.  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "A^niral  Burke  Cites  Danger" 
and  with  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  It 
as  a  portion  of  my  remarks : 
Pall  or  Carthage  is  Example:  Admiral 
BUKKC  Cttes  Danceh 
The  Idea  that  times  have  changed  and 
world  peace  is  attainable  rests  on  an  assxrmp- 
tlon  that  man,  too.  has  changed.  But  has  he? 
As  the  lawyers  say.  Vet's  look  at  the  record; 
in  this  case,  the  past. 

In  a  forward  to  a  new  book,  "The  Reluctant 
Warriors,"  by  Donald  Armstrong,  Adm.  Ar- 
leigh Burke.  UB.  Navy,  retired,  former  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  writes  that  In  the  years 
before  the  final  Punic  War,  Carthage  was  rich 
and  powerful,  and  wanted  peace  to  pursue 
her  even  way  of  life  beyond  all  else. 

"Rome,"  he  writes,  "set  out  to  reduce  the 
power  and  Infiuence  of  Carthage  and  eventu- 
ally to  destroy  her. 

"To  maintain  peace,  the  Romans  first  de- 
manded tribute.     Carthage  paid  annually. 

"To  prove  the  peaceful  Intent  of  Carthage. 
Rome  next  demanded  the  destruction  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet.  Carthage  destroyed  her 
fleet. 

"To  prevent  attacks  on  Carthage,  Rome 
later  demanded  hostages.  Carthage  gave 
them. 

-To  prove  that  Carthage  sincerely  desired 
peace,  Rome  finally  demanded  sxurender  of 
all  arms,  and  dependence  on  the  Romans  for 
their  protection.     Carthage  compiled. 

"Over  the  years,  Carthage  only  asked  what 
would  satisfy  Rome.  What  could  they  pay 
or  do  to  persuade  the  Romans  to  let  them 
live  In  peace?  They  met  all  the  demands — 
but  that  was  not  enough. 

"At  last  Rome  notified  the  fearful,  plead- 
ing representatives  of  Carthage  that  Carthage 
would  be  razed  to  the  ground." 
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Admiral  Burke  writes  that  too  late — much 
too  late — the  Carthaginians  realized  the 
significance  of  their  past  actions  and  the  end 
that  awaited  them  and  their  civilization. 

"They  finally  fought,  gallantly,  desperately, 
skillfully — but  uselessly." 

Does  It  all  begin  to  sound  familiar? 

Century  after  century  nations  disavow  ag- 
gression OS  a  national  policy,  and  assert  their 
peaceful  Intentions.  Rich  nations  with  high 
standards  of  living  strive  to  avoid  conflict,  to 
maintain  the  status  quo. 

But  as  with  Individuals,  states  become 
envious  of  their  neighbors  and  covet  their 
possessions  and  power,  and  Interpret  their 
victims'  efforts  to  maintain  jjeace,  and  to 
placate,  as  signs  of  weakness  and  deteriora- 
tion. 

We  can  ask  ourselves  why  It  Is  that  the 
atheist  Communist  leaders  of  Red  China  are 
choked  with  hatred  of  the  United  States  and 
why  the  Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
mand one  concession  after  another,  sup- 
posedly as  a  price  of  peace? 

History  proves  It  Is  better  to  put  your 
faith  In  guns  and  not  In  men. 
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Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edict  made  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment from  Washington  will  adversely 
affect  most  areas  of  our  Nation. 

Like  most  edicts  from  Washington, 
little  thought  or  consideration  was  given 
to  the  neighborhoods  and  individual 
postal  patrons. 

The  Post  Office  Department  decrees 
that  all  householders  In  new  subdivisions 
shall  erect  a  mailbox  at  his  property  line. 

Mr.  Frank  Orr.  the  editor  of  the  Wat- 
sonvlUe.  Calif..  Register-Pa jaronian,  has 
very  ably  described  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  bureaucratic  edict. 

Because  Mr.  Orr  has  presented  the 
arguments  against  this  new  Post  Office 
proposal  so  clearly.  I  insert  his  editorial 
at  this  point: 

Another    Bit   or    Arrogance    bt    the   Post 
Oftice  Department 

While  Lady  Bird  Johnson  goes  about  the 
nation  pleading  for  beauty  and  Inveighing 
against  ugliness,  one  of  her  husband's  ex- 
ecutive departments  Issues  an  order  which — 
If  made  effective — would  subtract  from  beau- 
ty and  add  to  ugliness  In  every  new  residen- 
tial area  of  the  land. 

The  Post  Office  Department  decrees  that 
hereafter,  every  householder  who  builds  In  a 
new  area  shall  erect  an  RPD-type  mailbox 
out  front,  preferably  Implanted  In  concrete 
along  the  curb  like  the  hitching  posts  of  old. 
As  a  "concession."  If  city  councils  and  plan- 
ning commissions  get  sticky  about  It.  the 
householder  Is  permitted  to  stick  this  thing 
of  beauty  into  his  front  lawn.  Just  so  It's 
reachable  from  the  sidewalk. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment has  deteriorated  steadily  in  recent 
years.  Matching  the  deterioration  In  service 
has  come  an  increasing  flood  of  orders  to  tb» 
taxpayers. 

The  era  of  twice-a-day  mall  delivery  ]■ 


long  gone,  and  with  tt  the  penny  postcard. 
Large  tisers  of  the  mail  are  now  told  that  If 
they  dont  use  ZIP  codes  their  letters  won't 
be  delivered.  Ccanmerclal  mailers  are  to  be 
told  to  abbreviate  California  as  "CA,"  and 
individual  maUers  are  told  they  must  not.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  letter  from  Monterey, 
don't  look  for  It  the  day  after  It's  mailed; 
wait  two  days.  If  you  hire  a  post  office  box 
in  order  to  get  your  mall  on  the  numerous 
federal  "holidays,"  don't  expect  to  find  much 
In  It  because  the  department  won't  provide 
people  to  get  the  mall  to  you. 

No  patron  of  the  postal  service  wants  to  be 
unreasonable  and  require  his  mall  carrier  to 
walk  a  long  distance  to  deliver  Utters  to  hU 
door.  Local  postmasters  and  carriers  are 
reasonable,  too.  But  if  curbslde  or  walkslde 
mailboxes  are  to  be  required  In  new  subdivi- 
sions, can  they  be  far  away  for  all  of  us? 

A  mailbox  at  the  curb  is  a  traffic  hazard 
as  well  as  being  unsightly.  A  sldewalk-slde 
mailbox  U  a  hazard  to  pedestrians  and  chU- 
dren,  an  Invitation  to  theft,  an  attraction  to 
every  passing  dog,  an  Infernal  nuisance  to 
the  fellow  mowing  his  lawn,  and  an  eyesore 
above  all. 

The  Watsonvllle  Planning  Commission  has 
voted  to  protest.  In  our  opinion.  It  should 
go  farther. 

The  edicts  of  the  postmaster  general  are 
not  necessarily  superior  to  local  law  City 
ordinances  In  places  like  Llvermore  and 
Pleasanton  prohibit  any  structures  on  curbs 
outside  homes.  What's  to  prevent  these 
communities,  and  ours,  from  requiring  that 
a  maU  receptacle  or  slot  be  attached  directly 
to  every  home?  Better,  what's  to  prevent 
us  from  applying  the  existing  city  ordinance 
which  requires  buildings  to  be  set  back  from 
the  sidewalk,  to  other  structures  (mall- 
boxes)  as  well? 

"If  the  new  residents  do  not  provide  curb- 
line  mailboxes."  says  a  regional  postal  offi- 
cial, "we  can  only  provide  them  services  at 
the  general  delivery  windows."     Oh? 

The  ultimate  ambition  of  the  slide-rule 
boys  In  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  would 
seem,  would  be  to  require  every  citizen  to 
hire  a  postal  box,  or  to  vUlt  General  Delivery 
for  his  mall.  That  would  save  a  lot  of  car- 
riers' salaries,  wouldn't  It? 

The  city  planners  and  the  city  council 
might  look  seriously  into  the  suggestions 
above.  It  may  be  that  Washington  Is  all- 
powerful  m  postal  matters,  but  we  have  a 
hunch  that  application  of  appropriate  ordi- 
nances, plus  a  thunderous  voice  of  objec- 
tion from  people  who  don't  want  their 
neighborhoods  to  look  Uke  a  picket  fence, 
might  put  this  ponderous  machine  In  reverse 
and  give  us  back  just  a  little  fraction  of  the 
postal  service  we  once  had. 

In  addition  to  the  shortcomings  cited 
by  Mr.  Orr,  thousands  of  elderly,  in- 
firm, ill,  or  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons will  be  unable  to  receive  their  mall 
dally.  One  lady  I  know  was  required  to 
go  to  her  invalid  mother's  rural  home 
daily  for  many  years  to  take  the  mall 
from  the  RFD  mailbox  on  the  roadside 
to  her  home  where  she  was  confined. 
This  same  imposition  will  befall  many 
who  now  live  in  the  new  subdivisions 
within  cities. 

The  Post  Office  Department  was  estab- 
lished to  serve.  We  should  not  permit 
the  Post  Office  to  neglect  Its  responsibil- 
ities. 

If  professed  economics  now  require 
mall  to  be  delivered  to  curtwide  boxes 
only,  more  stringent  economies  which 
appear  imminent  may  require  that  mail 
be  left  at  the  major  street  intersections 
only. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ever  since  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  found  the  J.  P.  Stevens 
Co.  guilty  of  unfair  labor  practices,  a 
matter  about  which  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  at  a  later  date,  the  Stevens  Co, 
has  had  Its  propaganda  machines  very 
busy. 

An  article  was  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  May  11  reviewing  the 
resistance  to  labor  organizations  occur- 
ring In  the  southern  textile  areas.  The 
facts  of  the  Stevens  Co.  case  are  dwelt 
upon  at  length. 

No  matter  what  the  divergent  views 
about  the  Wall  Street  Journal  might  be. 
I  think  all  can  agree  that  it  certainly  Is 
not  a  publication  with  a  prounlon  bias. 
I  believe  this  gives  greater  significance  to 
the  fairness  of  the  article.  I  particu- 
larly Invite  the  attention  of  Members  to 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  Stevens  story 
which  quotes  a  20-year  veteran  of  the 
Stevens  Co.;  he  says  that  most  of  the 
employees  of  the  company  think  that  J 
P.  Stevens  Is  too  big  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

UNioNizmc  Dixie:  A  Campaign  To  Organize 
SOUTHERN  Plants  Meets  Formidable  Oppo- 
smoN— NLRB  Says  Union  Members  Are 
Fired  bt  Textile  Mills— Civic  Leaders 
Back  Firms— The  Battle  at  J.  P.  Stevens 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Slocum) 
Greknvlle,  S.C— Charlie  Jenkins  worked 
35  years  for  textile  producer  J.  P.  Stevens  & 
Co.  here.  Half  that  time  he  was  a  mechanic 
or  "loom  fixer,"  the  highest  paid  hourly 
job  In  the  Industry.  During  his  final  8  years 
with  Stevens,  he  dldnt  miss  a  day's  work, 
and  the  company  once  awarded  him  five  sil- 
ver dollars  for  superior  performance  he 
claims. 

But  for  the  past  2 '4  years  the  stocky 
mustached  52-year-old  hasn't  been  able  to 
find  work  of  any  kind  In  textUe  mUls  In  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  reason  tor  Mr 
Jenkins'  ostracism,  from  every  Indication 
Is  that  he  has  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
"union  agitator."  As  such,  he  Is  about  as 
popular  with  most  Dixie  businessmen  as  a 
"civil  rights  agitator"  would  be  at  a  gather- 
ing of  white  supremacists. 

Stevens  claims  Mr.  Jenkins  was  discharged 
for  poor  workmanship.  But  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Board,  after  Investigation, 
asserted  that  he  was  fired  by  Stevens  for 
joining  a  union  and  urging  fellow  employes 
to  do  the  same.  Recently  the  NLRB  ruled 
that  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  has  been  living  lately 
off  the  earnings  of  his  wife's  factory  job 
had  been  discharged  Ulegally  for  union 
activity  and  ordered  him  reinstated  with 
back  pay  he  estimates  at  $17,000.  But  union 
offlclaU  fear  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Jenkins, 
along  with  70  other  discharged  Stevens  em- 
ployee whose  cases  were  similarly  decided 
by  the  NLRB,  will  drag  on  for  years  In  the 
courts  and  that  the  NLRB  finding  perhaps 
may  be  reversed. 

formidable  obstacles 
The   discharged   employes    of   Stevens,   a 
family-run  business  with  42.000  workers  at 
70  plants  largely  concentrated  In  the  South- 
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east,  attest  to  formidable  ohetables  con- 
fronting unions  In  Dixie,  much  of  which  re- 
mains a  holdout  against  unionism.  Oppo- 
sition comM  not  only  from  Individual  com- 
panies seeking  to  thwart  unionization  drive*" 
but  also  from  community  leaders  and  orga- 
nized groups  of  businessmen. 

One  such  business  group.  Central  Pied- 
mont Industries,  was  formed  In  Charlotte  In 
1958  with  the  primary  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing unionization.  Says  Edward  J.  E)owd,  Jr.. 
executive  vice  president:  "Labor  down  here 
Is  considerably  more  productive  than  else- 
where because  workers  don't  know  anything 
about  featherbeddlng  or  make-work  ap- 
proaches of  entrenched  unionism.  We  plan 
to  keep  It  that  way." 

Unions  have  tried  off  and  on  for  many 
years  to  make  headway  in  the  South,  and 
they  are  well  established  In  some  Dixie  In- 
dustries, such  as  Alabama  steel  plants.  But 
still  outside  the  union  fold  are  some  7  mil- 
lion nonagrlcultural  workers  employed  by 
hundreds  of  companies  In  nine  Southern 
states.  In  hopes  of  speeding  up  unioniza- 
tion of  these  firms,  unions  In  1963  began  an 
all-out  organizational  drive  In  Dixie.  In- 
volved are  33  different  xinlons.  ranging  from 
the  United  Auto  Workers  to  the  Interna- 
tional Woodworkers  of  America.  But  the 
brunt  of  the  effort  Is  being  borne  by  the 
ATL-CIO's  Industrial  Union  Department 
(known  aa  the  lUD)  and  the  AIT^CIO 
Textile  Workers  Union.  And  the  main  focus 
of  their  push  Is  the  textile  Industry  In  the 
Carollnas. 

»IP«    roa    XJNlOKlZATtONt 

Both  North  and  South  Carolina  would 
seem  to  be  ripe  for  unionization.  North 
Carolina  manufacturing  workers  averaged 
•1.83  an  hour  in  1966.  ranking,  along  with 
Mlsslsslpplans.  as  the  lowest  paid  In  the 
country,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  oif 
Labor  StatlsUcs.  At  •l.SS  an  hour.  South 
Carolina  factory  hands  weren't  much  better 
off.  These  wage  levels  compared  with  an 
average  of  $3.61  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
$3.32  In  heavily  unionized  Michigan. 

North  Carolina  also  ranks  at  the  bottom  In 
unionization,  with  only  6.7  percent  o*  non- 
agrlcultural workers  eiurolled  In  unions.  Por 
South  Carolina  the  proportion  Is  7.9  percent. 
Nationwide.  39  5  percent  of  nonagrlcultural 
workers  are  union  members.  The  figure  for 
Michigan  Is  38.9  percent,  while  Washington, 
at  43  percent.  Is  even  higher. 

But  If  all  this  makes  the  Carollnas  an  In- 
viting target  for  union  organizers.  It  doesn't 
make  them  an  easy  one.  Evidence  of  the 
difficulty  of  unionisation  is  provided  by  the 
NLRB  scorecard  on  elections  for  union  rep- 
resentation of  workers  In  the  two  states. 
Prom  1963  through  last  year  unions  won  336 
ot  theee  certification  elections  and  lort  279. 
While  the  number  of  elections  won  by  unions 
may  look  fairly  Impressive,  moat  ot  these 
victories  involved  small,  single-plant  opera- 
tions averaging  less  than  100  workers,  accord- 
ing to  one  labor  leader.  Poxir  elections  at 
Stevens  plants  In  North  and  South  Carolina 
were  all  lost  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union. 

COIKO    Aim    8TEVKMS 

The  153-year-old  Stevens  concern,  which 
is  headed  by  Robert  T.  Stevens.  Secretary  of 
the  Army  In  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
has  become  the  chief  target  of  the  organiz- 
ing campaign.  One  reason  for  the  union- 
ists' decision  to  go  after  Stevens  with 
special  vigor  is  that  the  company's  workers 
initially  seemed  receptive  to  organization. 
Another  consideration  was  the  firm's  sound 
financial  state,  which,  the  union  felt,  would 
make  it  difficult  for  officials  to  plead  poverty 
when  presented  with  wilon  demands. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  reason  for 
singling  out  Stevens,  however,  was  its  repu- 
tation as  the  most  mllltantly  antiunion 
company  In  the  generally  antiunion  textile 
Industry.     A     union     foothold     at    Stevens 


could    carry    symbolle   slgnlficanc*    for    the 
whole  organizing  drive  In  the  South. 

"If  we  can  crack  Stevens — and  we  will — 
it  will  automatically  follow  that  people  in 
the  other  textile  planU  will  want  to  union- 
ize to  obtain  the  wages  and  other  benefits 
won  there."  declares  Jim  Pierce,  who  heads 
the  Southeast  drive  for  the  lUD.  "That 
would  undoubtedly  ease  the  way  for  organ- 
izing plants  other  than  textiles." 

But.  as  the  NLRB  election  results  suggest, 
cracking  Stevens  is  proving  dUficult.  A  look 
at  the  confrontation  between  Stevens  and 
the  union  movement  here  In  Greenville 
shows  Just  how  difficult. 

Greenville,  a  bustling  community  of  70,- 
000  people,  likes  to  call  Itself  "the  textile 
capital."  Within  a  50-mlle  radius  are  clus- 
tered close  to  100  textile  plants.  15  of  them 
belonging  to  Stevens. 

The  Stevens  plant  in  a  section  of  Green- 
ville called  Dunean  has  been  the  scene  of 
two  elections  for  representation  by  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union.  In  the  first,  held  last 
year,  the  union  lost,  but  the  NLRB  set  aside 
the  vote  on  the  ground  the  company  had 
engaged  in  unfair  labor  practices — namely, 
threatening  workers  with  reprisals  if  they 
voted  for  the  union.  A  second  election  was 
held  earlier  this  year.  Once  more  the  union 
was  defeated — this  time  by  a  margin  twice 
the  size  of  the  one  in  the  previous  vote; 
the  union  has  asked  the  NLRB  to  overturn 
this  vote,  too. 

SILENCX    nOM    STKVENS 

Though  they  have  denied  all  charges  of 
unfair  labor  practices.  Stevens  officials  now 
refuse  to  discuss  any  aspect  of  the  union  or- 
gaiUzIng  campaign  or  the  NLRB  rulings,  say- 
ing their  lawyers  have  advised  that  any 
comments  would  be  Improper  with  the 
NLRB  order  to  reinstate  fired  workers  now 
being  appealed  before  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Encountered  recently  In 
Atlanta  at  the  annual  meeting  of  General 
Electric  Co.  of  which  he  Is  a  director.  Presi- 
dent Stevens  brusquely  rebuffed  a  reporter 
seeking  to  question  him  about  his  company's 
labor  situation.  "It  would  be  highly  Im- 
proper for  me  to  discuss  J.  P.  Stevens  af- 
fairs on  another  company's  time,"  be  said. 

Others  sympathetic  to  management's  point 
of  viewpoint  to  the  results  of  the  elections  at 
the  Stevens  plant  at  Dunean  as  conclusive 
proof  that  the  workers  simply  don't  want  a 
union;  they  say  that  Dunean  workers,  like 
others  In  the  textile  Industry,  have  received 
three  5  percent  pay  Increases  in  the  past  2 
years  and  are  doing  fine  without  a  union. 

Union  organizers  insist,  however,  that  their 
defeats  stem  from  workers'  fears  of  man- 
agement retaliation  for  supporting  unions. 
"Our  biggest  problem  In  getting  workers  to 
Join  the  union  Is  people  walking  around  like 
Charlie  Jenkins — they're  living  proof  the 
company  can  fire  workers  for  union  activity 
and  get  away  with  It."  says  Harold  Mclver. 
the  square-Jawed  lUD  representative  who  di- 
rects organizing  efforts  at  the  Dunean  plant. 

Mr  Jenkins,  who  worked  at  another  Oreen- 
vllle-area  Stevens  mill,  the  Victor  plant,  says 
he  hadn't  received  a  "write-up"  (written 
complaint  by  his  superior)  for  35  years  until 
the  troubles  that  led  up  to  his  discharge 
began.  These  troubles  started,  be  asserts, 
shortly  after  he  signed  up  for  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  In  the  summer  of  1963  and 
began  calling  on  coworkers  after  work  as  a 
member  of  the  employe  organizing  conunit- 
tee.  In  quick  succession  he  received  three 
write-ups  for  violations  such  as  laying  a 
dirty  wrench  on  cloth  and  falling  to  adjust 
a  loom  correctly. 

Then,  according  to  the  NLRB  report  on  his 
case,  he  was  fired  when  he  balked  at  signing 
a  statement  admitting  poor  loopi  fixing.  The 
NLRB  (o\ind  that  Stevens  "discharged  Jen- 
kins because  of  his  union  membership,  when 
It  failed  to  obtain  his  resignation." 


ORCANIZCRS   THWARTED 

Whether  Mr.  Jenkins  and  others  really  were 
fired  for  union  activity,  as  the  union  and  the 
NLRB  contend,  or  because  of  poor  workman- 
ship and  violations  of  plant  rules,  as  Stevens 
maintains,  one  thing  Is  clear:  The  organizing 
effort  at  the  Victor  plant  was  effectively  sty- 
mied. By  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Jenkins  and 
others.  Stevens  "eliminated  the  only  known 
pocket  of  union  activity  In  the  Victor  plant." 
an  NLRB  report  states. 

rUD  organizer  Mclver  claims  the  same  situ- 
ation prevails  at  the  Dunern  plant.  The 
employe  organizing  committee  at  Dunean  is 
gone."  he  says.  "Those  who  weren't  fired 
quit  on  their  own." 

The  NLRB  says  Stevens'  antiunion  activi- 
ties haven't  been  restricted  to  the  discharges 
at  these  two  plants.  NLRB  examiner  Horace 
A.  Ruckel  drafted  a  report  containing  broad 
charges  that  Stevens  has  spied  on  employes. 
Intimidated  some  who  had  given  statements 
to  the  NLRB.  threatened  to  shut  a  plant  If  it 
was  unionized  and  Interrogated  employes 
concerning  union  activities  of  fellow  workers. 
Mr.  Ruckel  said,  however,  that  It  was  at 
Stevens'  Watts  plant,  near  Greenville,  that 
"the  respondent's  (Stevens')  efforts  to  drive 
employees  out  of  the  union,  or  out  of  Stevens' 
employ,  perhaps  reached  Its  finest  fruition. 
Here  the  respondent  furnished  anti-union 
employes  the  services  of  Its  typewriters  and 
mimeograph  machines  and  the  services  of 
an  employe  to  reproduce  withdrawal  an- 
nouncements which  were  then  distributed 
among  the  employes  for  slg^nlng  and  mailing 
to  the  union." 

By  this  means.  Mr.  Ruckel  concluded, 
"the  respondent  procured  the  resignation 
from  the  union  of  all  but  two  of  the  46  em- 
ployes •  •  •  whose  names  had  been  sent 
the  respondents  as  union  members.  These 
two  employes  the  respondent  then  dis- 
charged. The  union  In  the  Watts  plant  was 
wiped  out." 

OTREK    miNGS    PaOTXSTED 

NLRB  proceedings  are  still  under  way  in 
cases  Involving  two  other  groups  of  workers 
formerly  employed  at  a  number  of  different 
Stevens  plants.  In  one  of  these  proceed- 
ings, an  NLRB  examiner  has  concluded  that 
Stevens  fired  19  workers  for  union  activity; 
this  case  Is  now  before  the  full  board.  In 
the  other  case,  an  examiner  currently  is  tak- 
ing workers'  testimony  on  a  union  complaint 
that  Stevens  fired  20  employes  because  of 
union  activity. 

An  obstacle  to  unionization  almost  as  great 
as  the  loss  of  an  employe  organizing  team, 
union  leaders  say.  is  workers'  fear  of  the 
"blackball" — the  branding  of  a  worker  as  a 
union  sympothlzer.  Albert  Sanders,  now  50 
years  old,  was  fired  In  1963  after  16  years 
vrtth  Stevens;  Stevens  attributed  the  dis- 
charge to  "poor  loom  fixing,"  but  the  NLRB 
decided  the  cause  was  "association  with  the 
union,    which    he    was    known   to   favor." 

Whatever  the  reason.  Mr.  Sanders  says  that 
today  'there  Isn't  a  textile  nalU  in  South 
Carolina  that  will  touch  me — I've  trted  them 
all.  And  that's  the  only  work  I  know."  Mr. 
Jenkins  and  most  of  the  other  workers  dis- 
charged during  the  course  of  the  organizing 
effort  eay  they  have  shared  Mr.  Sander's  ex- 
perience. 

A  conspiracy  by  Stevens  and  other  textile 
eniployers  to  prevent  union  sympathizers 
from  finding  work  would  be  a  violation  of 
Federal  law.  of  course,  and  there  is  np  proof 
such  a  conspiracy  exists. 

A  North  Carolina  management  consultant 
who  helps  companies  fight  unionization  says 
no  formal  agreements  are  needed  for  the 
blackball  system  to  function  effectively.  He 
explains  It  this  way:  "Say  I'm  an  employer 
who  doesn't  vrant  a  union — and  no  one  down 
here  does — and  I'm  looking  at  this  guy's  Job 
application.  I  look  at  the  date  of  his  termi- 
nation and  see  that  he  left  Stevens  about 
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the  same  time  they  had  all  their  labor 
trouble.  I'd  be  some  kind  of  an  Idiot  to  take 
a  chance  on  giving  this  guy  a  Job  when  he 
might  try4>o  organize  my  plant." 

Civic  leaders  often  prove  formidable  allies 
for  employers  opposing  imlonlzatlon.  The 
Rev.  Paul  F.  Beacham.  a  pink-cheeked, 
white-haired  man  who  Is  president  of  the 
230-student  Holmes  Theological  Seminary 
here,  acknowledges  that  on  one  occasion  he 
wrote  antl-unlon  letters  to  several  of  his 
students  who  worked  at  Stevens.  "Presum- 
ably you  know  that  labor  unions  today  are 
dominated  by  the  spirit  of  antl-Chrlst  and 
therefore  a  Christian  cannot  have  anything 
to  do  with  them,"  said  the  letters  from  Mr. 
Beacham,  a  minister  of  the  Pentecostal  Holi- 
ness Church. 

GreenvUle  Mayor  David  G.  Traxler  also 
opposes  unions.  The  Greenville  area  has 
added  12.000  new  Jobs  In  the  past  6  years, 
he  says,  but  "unionization  would  be  a  de- 
terrent to  new  Industry — companies  don't 
wont  their  hands  strapped  down." 

In  some  Instances  in  the  South,  unions 
have  won  what  seemed  to  be  victories — only 
to  see  their  support  quickly  melt  away. 
Such  Is  the  case  at  the  Albemarle,  N.C.,  plant 
of  Collins  &  Alkman  Corp.,  a  producer  of 
automobile  carpeting. 

KCPIACINO   STRIKERS 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  the  TertUe 
Workers  Union  won  the  right  to  represent 
some  1,000  workers  at  the  plant.  After 
months  of  htiggling  over  a  contract,  workers 
struck  Sept.  30.  although  union  leaders 
say  It  was  against  their  advice.  Within  a 
month,  the  company  had  hired  replacements 
for  close  to  half  the  striking  workers. 

The  union  finally  signed  a  contract  it 
considered  totally  unsatisfactory  "in  order 
to  get  back  in  and  start  rebuilding."  says 
Paul  Swalty.  regional  director  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union.  But  It  now  appears  likely 
that  the  company  will  seek  decertification 
of  the  union  on  the  ground  It  no  longer 
represents  most  workers  at  the  plant.     -  - 

"Strikes  are  less  successful  in  the  South 
than  elsewhere  because  companies  have  no 
problem  getting  an  injunction  limiting 
pickets  to  about  four  people,  which  means 
they  have  no  big  Impact."  says  Mr.  Swalty. 
"Too  there's  always  an  abundance  of  people 
here  looking  for  better  Jobs  and  Southerners 
are  not  oriented  against  crossing  picket  lines 
as  are  workers  elsewhere." 

Here  In  Oreenvllle,  the  antl-unlon  senti- 
ments of  Stevens  and  Influential  citizens 
have  so  permeated  the  atmosphere  that  it's 
difficult  to  conceive  of  unions  making  much 
progress  in  the  near  future,  no  matter  how 
critical  the  NLRB  may  be  of  Stevens'  con- 
duct. So  strong  are  the  pressures  against 
unions,  says  Aubrey  Kent,  a  20-year  Stevens 
veteran  who  was  fired  last  August  for  "failure 
to  obey  an  order,"  that  "some  of  my  friends 
Won't  even  be  seen  talking  to  me  In  down- 
town Greenville  because  I  was  associated 
with  the  union  and  they  are  afraid  they'll 
get  in  trouble  at  the  mill." 

He  adds:  "Deep  down,  most  of  them  feel 
J.  P.  Stevens  Is  too  big  down  here  for  the 
Federal  Government — that  the  little  NLRB 
isn't  going  to  tell  big  JJ».  what  to  do  In 
South  Carolina." 
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Herald  Courier  In  regard  to  the  new 
civil  rights  bill,  and  I  feel  that  these  com- 
ments deserve  the  deliberation  and  at- 
tention of  all  of  us  here  in  the  CJongress. 
[From  the  Bristol  (Tenn.-Va.)  Herald 

Courier,  Apr.  30,  1966) 
A  Wrong  Approach  on  Equal  Rights 
In  his  zest  to  right  old  wrongs.  President 
Johnson  has  overstepped  the  limits  of  com- 
monsense  and  logic.  He  has  proposed  a 
sweeping  new  ClvU  Rights  Bill — the  third  In 
as  many  years.     It  would : 

Impose  strict  federal  penalties  for  clvU 
rights  offenses.  Imposing  a  sort  of  double 
Jeopardy  on  the  accused,  be  he  guilty  or 
Innocent. 

Create  a  federal  fair  housing  act,  presima- 
ably  to  "rejuvenate  and  liberate  America's 
growing  urban  areas." 

Set  up  a  federal  standard  for  Jury  lists 
and  place  it  into  effect  for  all  federal  Jiirles. 
The  attorney  general  would  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  states  to  make 
sure  they  don't  do  anything  Washington 
won't  like. 

In  asking  these  changes,  the  President  ap- 
pealed more  to  emotionalism  than  to  legal- 
ities. He  told  of  the  wrongs  done  minority 
groupe,  of  the  sad  plight  of  the  American 
Negro,  of  the  future  he  visions  for  this 
country. 

Not  once,  however,  did  he  make  mention 
of  the  tremendous  progress  America  has  made 
In  solving  its  racial  problem.  He  did  not 
refer  to  the  peaceful  integration  of  thou- 
sands of  Southern  schools,  the  shattered 
color  line  in  public  faculties,  the  peaceful 
and  often  voluntary  acceptance  of  Negrx>e6 
in  the  American  society  of  today. 

There  is  reason  to  hc^e  that  no  new  federal 
laws  will  be  necessary.  Pocket*  of  resistance 
are  present,  and  will  remain  for  ye€u^,  no 
matter  how  stringent  federal  laws  become. 
And  the  changes  of  which  the  President 
speaks  will  not  oome  to  pass  because  of 
pressure.  Changes  o*  the  heart  rarely  do. 
We  feel  this  latest  ClvU  Rights  Act  would 
not  do  a  great  deal  to  accomplish  the  ends 
it  seeks.  Most  of  the  states  that  have  urban 
ghettoes  also  have  fair  housing  acts.  If 
these  have  not  helped.  It  Is  not  likely  a 
federal  law  wUl. 

In  short,  new  ClvU  Rights  legislation  at 
this  time  Is  not  called  for,  leet  It  be  to  placate 
the  wounded  feelings  of  professional  do- 
gooders.  The  nation  should  be  allowed  to 
consolidate  the  gains  made  under  previous 
acts.  Pushing  too  faart  and.  perhaps,  unnec- 
essarily. wlU  not  serve  to  further  the  cause 
of  equal  rights. 


Joan    Merriam    Smith    the    Oatstanding 
Anatriz  of  1964 


Eqnal  Rights 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
oy 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or  TENNTSSBC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting  an   editorial   from   the   Bristol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARECS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CAuroRMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
on  May  12,  1964  at  12:12  e.d.t.  a  yoimg 
courageous  aviatrix  wrote  aviation  his- 
tory for  the  United  States  when  she 
landed  at  Oakland,  Calif,  airport  by  her 
flight  completion  of  the  1937  AmeUa 
Earhart  global  Equator  route  and  the 
longest  single  solo  flight  of  27,750  miles. 
This  was  the  late  Mrs.  Joan  Merriam 
Smith — bom  1936,  Oceanslde,  Lcmg  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  and  later  resided  In  Detroit, 
Miami.  San  Diego,   and  Long  Beach, 


Joan  Merriam— her  flying  name— was 
awarded  the  highest  aviation  award, 
posthumously,  the  1965  Harmon  Interna- 
tional Aviation  Trophy  by  Vice  President 
HuMPHRKY  on  December  14,  1965. 

The  inscription  read: 

Joan  Merriam  Smith— the  world's  out- 
standing aviatrix  for  1964.  in  recognition  of 
her  plloUng  skill  and  courage  In  compleUng 
a  27,750  mile  solo  flight  around  the  world, 
on  a  course  which  ran  mostly  near  the 
Equator  In  a  twin-engine  Ught  plane  between 
the  dates  March  17,  1964  and  May  12,  1964. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  has  stated  of 
Joan  Merriam: 

All  Americans  and  particularly  American 
women  can  be  JusUfiably  proud  of  this  cou- 
rageous woman's  accompUshments. 

On  this  the  second  anniversary  of  this 
historic  flight,  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  the  intro- 
duced memorial  resolutions — House 
Joint  Resolution  461-5 — pending  before 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  No.  4  under 
Chairman  Byron  Rogers  and  request 
their  Interest  and  support  In  securing 
1966  congressional  approval.  The  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  myself  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Pino  J, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pas- 
cell],  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  HosmerI,  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths],  and  in 
the  Senate  as  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
114  by  Senators  Sbcathers  and  SurrH. 

The  resolution  requests  post  office  con- 
sideration of  the  Issuance  of  an  airmail 
stamp  In  honor  of  Joan  Merriam 's  flight 
and  a  proposed  theme  of,  "World  Friend- 
ship via  Aviation"  would  be  appropriate 
for  this  stamp  because  of  Joan  Merriam's 
plane — thousands  of  new  global  friends 
wrote  their  names  and  greetings  on  her 
plane  during  her  historic  global  flight. 

As  president  of  the  Congressional  Fly- 
ing Club,  I  know  of  the  Interest  of  the 
several  other  flying  Members  of  Congress 
in  this  resolution  and  should  like  to  note 
the  growing  contributions  of  general 
aviation  Industry  and  pilots  toward 
peace  and  world  friendship,  for  example. 
In  the  fields  of  rescue,  travel,  business, 
racing,  agriculture,  missionary  work,  and 
lastly  pioneering  as  was  the  flight  of  Joan 
Merriam. 

The  second  request  for  a  joint  day  of 
honor  for  May  12  of  each  year  "Joan 
Merrlam-Amelia  Earhart  Aviation  Day" 
In  honor  of  both  avlatrlxes  and  all  wom- 
en fliers  of  the  United  States  is  a  deserved 
honor.  Amelia  Earhart  was  America's 
first  and  greatest  aviatrix  and  the  first 
president  of  Ninety-Nines — Internation- 
al Organization  of  Women  Pilots — and 
served  as  the  inspiration  of  Joan  Mer- 
riam's life  and  flight.  Mrs.  Muriel  Mor- 
rlssey— sister  of  Miss  Earhart— has  writ- 
ten: 

Please  advise  all  Congressional  Members 
of  my  Interest  and  approval  of  this  memorial 
tribute  for  the  late  Joan  Merriam.  As 
Amelia's  sister,  I  know  that  she  would  be 
most  proud  of  Joan  and  her  1964  World 
Plight  •  •  •  I  recall  the  reason  that  she 
stated  for  her  fUght,  "My  flight  was  made 
to  complete  a  page  in  Aviation  History  for 
the  United  States." 

History  has  now  linked  together  the 
names  of  these  two  courageous  pioneers 
and  hopefully  a  Joint  Aviation  Day  would 
inspire  all  Americans  in  their  life's  work 
to  pioneer  and  achieve  and  contribute  to 
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May  12,  1966 


peace  and  world  friendship  In  the  air 
and  spcu:e  age — as  did  Amelia  Eaiiiart 
and  Joan  Merrlam. 

Under  leave  to  extend  mj  remarka. 
I  Include  the  attached  ctatementa  that 
will  further  tell  the  Joan  Meniam  Smith 
story: 

Th«    19M    HAaMOM    IlfTBUrATIONAL    AVIATIOIC 

TmoPHT — CiJTTOBn  B.  Hakmon  T«ua»r 
Awarded  to  Joan  Merrlam  Smith.  The 
World's  OutatandlQg  Avlatrlz  for  1964.  In 
recognition  of  her  piloting  skill  and  courage 
In  competing  a  a7.000-mUe  eolo  flight  entirely 
around  the  world  on  a  course  which  ran 
mostly  near  the  Equator,  in  a  twin-engine 
light  plane,  between  the  dates  of  March  17, 
1»M  and  May  13.  1064. 

Presented  on  December  14.  1966.  Old  State 
Building.  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

HXJVXMT   H.   HUMPHRXT, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of 
■  America. 

EowAao  H.  Rtak, 

Ma>T   V.   BkOSNAKAT. 

Ansxl  Edwako  Talbcbt. 

Trustees. 

CONGRXSS  OF  THE  UNrTXD  STATES. 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C,  August  19.  1965. 
Mlsa  Pec  Schroder. 
The  Bonx, 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 

DBAS  Miss  Schroder:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  August  12  and  the  ma- 
terial you  sent  me  regarding  the  late  Joan 
Merrlam  Smith. 

In  response  to  your  request.  I  have  checked 
with  the  Pederal  Aviation  Agency.  That 
agency  Informed  me  that  it  has  no  record  of 
any  safety  violation*.  Incurred  by  Mrs.  Smith. 
Her  flight  was  offlcfally  recognized  by  that 
Agency,  and  one  of  Its  representatives  met 
Mrs.  Smith  when  she  completed  her  around- 
the-world  trip.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Agency  at  that  time.  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby.  ex- 
tended his  personal  congratulations  to  Mrs. 
Smith  for  her  accomplishment. 

With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Martha  W.  GRurrTHS. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Ornce  or  the  Vice  President. 

Washington.  July  23.  19S5. 
Miss  Peg  Schroder. 
Bronx.  NY. 

Dear  Miss  Schroder:  I  have  read  with  In- 
tereat  your  letter  concerning  your  efforts  to 
obtain  the  Medal  of  Freedom  for  famous 
ATlatrlE.  Joan  Merrlam  Smith. 

AU  Americans — eind  particularly  American 
wotnan — can  be  Justifiably  proud  of  this 
courageous  woman's  accompltshmenta.  I 
«hmii  see  to  It  that  the  White  House  U  In- 
formed of  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Hubert  H.  Hu»*phret. 

Joan  Merkiam  SttrrH  Stamp  Propo«e» 
Under  the  leadership  of  Peg  Schroder.  3034 
Gtrand  Concourse.  Bronx.  N.T..  10468,  a  cam- 
paign seeking  Issue  of  a  U.S.  air  mall  stamp 
honoring  the  late  Joan  Merrlam  Smith  haa 
gained  considerable  momentum  during  re- 
cent weeks. 

Mrs.  Smith,  It  will  be  remembered,  made 
aviation  history  In  1964.  when  she  retraced 
the  late  Amelia  Karhart's  1937  Trans-Paclflc 
route,  establishing  a  number  of  records — In- 
cluding the  longest  single  solo  fUght  of 
27.750  miles. 

for  this  flight  Mrs.  Smith  received  ths 
Harmon   International  Aviation  trophy. 

The  trophy  was  awarded  posthumously  for 
the  distinguished  avlatrlE  and  a  flying  friend* 
Trtxle-Ann  Schubert,  lost  theU  Uves  Pebru- 


ary  17,  1965,  In  a  plane  crash  of  uncertain 
cause  near  Los  Angeles. 

Mia.  Schroder,  who  heads  the  Citizens 
Committee  tor  Recognition  of  Joan  Merrlam 
Smith,  reports  that  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives have  Introduced  a  Joint  Resolution 
In  Congress  authorizing  and  directing  the 
Postmaster  General  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  Issue  of  an  8-cent  air  mall  stamp  In 
honor  of  Joan  Merrlam  Smith.  The  resolu- 
tion calls  for  Issue  of  the  stamp  on  May  12, 
the  aniilversary  of  her  famous  solo  flight 
over  the  Amelia  Earhart  Route. 

The  Joint  Resolution  calls  for  designation 
of  May  12  each  year  as  Joan  M.  Smith-Amelia 
Earhart  Aviation  Day  In  honor  of  all  the 
country's  women  fliers:  Amelia  Earhart  who 
blazed  the  frontier  of  aviation  for  women 
and  Joan  Merrlam  Smith,  who  dreamed,  lived 
and  fulfilled  the  achievement  of  flying  solo 
the  uncompleted  1937  Amelia  Earhart 
flight    route    around    the   Equator   In    1964. 

Joan  Merrlam  Smith,  the  Joint  Resolution 
points  out,  was  the  first  person  to  fly  solo 
around  the  world  at  the  Equator,  the  first 
person  to  flly  a  twin-engine  aircraft  around 
the  world,  the  flrst  woman  to  receive  the  air- 
line transport  rating  at  the  age  of  23,  the 
first  woman  to  fly  the  Pacific  ease-west  In  a 
twin-engine  plane  and  the  flrst  woman  to 
fly  solo  from  Africa  to  Australia,  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Ouam  via  New  Ouinea  and  from 
Wake  to  Midway. 

The  Committee  for  Recognition  of  Joan 
Meniam  Smith  Is  now  seeking  public  sup- 
port for  Its  campaign  to  bring  about  the 
Issue  of  a  stamp  honoring  the  avlatrtx. 


School  in  Pitt>bargh  Hand  Tailors  Pupils 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

OP  kehtdckt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  Journal.  April  10, 
1966: 
School  in  Pittsburoh  Hand  Taiujrs  Pupils 

Pittsburgh.  Pa. — If  schools  could  be  com- 
pared to  rockets,  the  Oakleaf  elementary 
school  here  would  be  the  Gemini  program 
of  the  nation's  education  plan. 

At  Oakleaf.  a  brick  and  tinted  glass  school 
In  a  hilly  Pittsburgh  suburb,  educators  have 
put  Into  practice  an  Idea  long  talked  about. 
Individualized  Instmctlon. 

The  fact  that  chUdren  are  different — In 
ability.  In  rate  of  learning.  In  Interest  and 
motivation — Is  the  foundation  on  which  the 
experiment  has  been  built 

Most  of  the  traditional  school  elements 
have  been  abolished  at  Oakleaf.  There  are 
no  grades,  textbooks  or  lectures  In  the  usual 
sense.  Instead,  it  operates  as  a  school  where 
teachers  are  available  when  a  child  wants 
help,  but  otherwise  he  works  at  his  own  pace 
with  the  aid  of  tape  recorders,  records,  spe- 
cial work  sheets  and  an  individual  learning 
"prescription"  that  varies  from  week  to  week 
for  each  child. 

Under  this  system,  some  surprising  findings 
have  come  to  light.    Among  them: 

An  IQ  score  may  be  a  poor  indicator  of  a 
child's  rate  of  learning. 

The  same  child  will  not  only  vary  greatly 
In  ability  from  subject  to  subjec*.  but  also 
may  differ  considerably  in  his  rate  of  learn- 
ing from  one  year  to  tbs  next  (ooreitng 
twice  as  mucti  ground  at  age  9,  for  Instance, 
as  he  did  at  age  8) . 


Children  who  are  free  to  work  at  their 
own  pace  wlU  on  the  average  score  a  year 
above  grade  norms  on  achievement  tests. 

The  Oakleaf  project,  now  two  years  old. 
was  developed  by  researchers  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  Funds  came  from  the 
United  States  ofllce  of  education,  which 
has  designated  Pittsburgh  one  of  Its  research 
and   development   laboratories. 

The  experiment  provides  strong  evidence 
that  children  do  not  need  to  be  separated 
Into  fast,  average  and  slow  classes — a  system 
wldley  known  as  the  track  plan. 

Advocates  of  tracking  argue  that  unless 
children  are  so  grouped,  the  teacher  will  peg 
Instruction  to  the  average  child  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bright  and  the  slow. 

KNOWLEDGE  BROKEN  UP 

At  Oakleaf.  however,  there  are  as  many 
"tracks"  as  there  are  pupils.  Rather  than 
spending  time  ^deciding  at  which  level  to 
pitch  Instruction,  the  Oakleaf  teacher  acts 
as  a  diagnostician  and  tutor. 

Oakleaf  researchers  have  broken  up  knowl- 
edge Into  small  units,  which  children  learn 
In  different  orders  and  at  varying  speeds. 

Math,  for  Instance,  has  been  divided  Into 
levels  from  A  to  P  and  beyond.  Each  level 
Is  subdivided  Into  the  skills  children  need 
to  know,  such  as  numeration,  addition, 
measurement.  Records,  tape  recording  and 
work  sheets  have  been  designed  to  give  a 
child  as  much  or  as  little  Instruction  as  he 
needs  In  each  area. 

A  pupil  Is  given  a  preliminary  test  to  show 
what  his  strength  and  weaknesses  are  and 
exactly  where  he  should  be  placed  In  the 
math  sequence.  No  child  need  cover  the 
ground  that  he  already  knows. 

Within  math,  he  may  be  on  level  C  In 
numeration  and  level  P  In  measurement. 
Children  will  vary  up  to  four  or  flve  grade 
levels  In  any  one  subject  within  an  average 
Oakleaf    classroom. 

system  illustrated 
Robert  Dryer,  a  skinny  9  year  old  wearing 
a  bright  plaid  shirt,  showed  a  visitor  how  the 
system  works. 

Bobby  was  sitting  at  a  low  table  In  a  large, 
mint  colored  room.  He  had  pulled  his  large 
black  workbook  off  the  shelf.  It  charted  his 
progress  In  reading. 

He  explained  that  he  felt  he  was  ready 
for  his  next  lesson.  He  went  over  to  a  large 
file  and  pulled  out  a  rubbery  record  with  a 
number  corresponding  to  that  on  the  work 
sheet  m  his  notebook.  He  slapped  the  record 
on  the  machine  and  handed  a  pair  of  ear- 
phones to  the  visitor. 

"Hello."  said  the  pleasant  male  voice  on 
the  record.  "Today  there  are  some  new  words 
for  you  to  leem.  Look  at  the  flrst  word  on 
the  page.  Do  you  know  that  word?"  (A  bell 
rings  and  Bobby  softly  responds,  "comb.") 
instructions  given 
The  record  went  through  a  list  of  words 
and  then  gave  Bobby  Instructions  for  finish- 
ing the  sentences  on  a  work  sheet. 

Bobby  went  back  to  the  table.  A  few 
minutes  later,  troubled  by  one  of  the  sen- 
tences, he  piut  up  a  little  red  flag  on  his 
desk.  This  summoned,  the  teacher,  Joseph 
Brunl,  who  cleared  up  the  dlfllctilty. 

Other  children  In  the  room  were  browsing, 
using  the  machines,  getting  new  work  sheets, 
or  talking  quietly.  One  boy  was  helping  a 
girl  with  her  notebook.  Another  youngster 
had  been  daydreaming  for  about  15  minutes, 
but  nobody  minded. 

Jean  Williams,  former  principal  of  Oakleaf 
and  now  coordinator  of  the  experiment  said : 
"We  aren't  going  to  worry  about  a  youngster 
who  stares  at  the  flshbowl  Instead  of  work- 
ing. ICaybe  his  parents  had  a  brawl  this 
morning.  Maybe  he  has  more  Important 
things  on  his  mind  than  addition  or  sub- 
traction." 

The  idea  Is  that  a  child  wUl  learn  when 
he  wants  to. 
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Meanwhile.  Bobby  had  finished  the  exer- 
cises. He  went  over  to  a  woman  sitting  by 
the  door  and  picked  up  a  number  card  from 
a  pile  on  her  desk.  A  few  moments  later,  she 
called  "22"  and  he  went  right  up,  no  waiting 
In  line. 

The  woman,  a  teacher  aide  who  lives  In  the 
neighborhood,  corrected  his  paper  and 
marked  the  score  In  the  notebook.  Part  of 
the  test  required  him  to  read  some  words  to 
her.  Bobby  stumbled  on  "possibly"  and  she 
asked  him  to  repeat  It.  He  got  It  right  the 
second  time. 

John  Krollkowskl  Is  one  of  the  beet  exam- 
ples of  the  Individual  pace  at  Oakleaf.  He 
had  been  working  so  feverishly  on  his  math 
lessons  that  his  teacher  asked  him  why  he 
was  in  such  a  hurry. 

ALMOST  caught  UP 

"It's  my  brother,"  Johnny  explained.  "You 
see,  he  beats  me  In  everything  else  and  I 
want  to  beat  him  In  math." 

Test  scores  complied  this  month  show  that 
Johnny  has  nearly  pulled  abreast  of  his 
brother — although  Johnny  Is  In  the  second 
grade  and  his  brother  Is  In  the  fifth. 

Both  have  about  the  same  IQ,  say  Oakleaf 
teachers. 

Researchers  say  It  will  take  flve  years  before 
they  can  draw  airtight  conclusions  about  the 
Oakleaf  plan.  But  one  bit  of  data  Is  Impres- 
sive: Oakleaf  has  the  lowest  absentee  rate 
of    any    elementary    school    in    the    district. 
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Big  Questions  in  Consumer  Credit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OP    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month  the  American  Bank- 
er newspaper  carried  a  thought  pro- 
voking editorial  relating  to  the  future 
of  consumer  credit.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate-House  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, this  editorial  was  of  special  inter- 
est to  me.  and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
IProm  the  Amertcan  Banker.  May  9,  1966] 
Big  Questions  in  Consumer  CREorr 
The  bright  new  world  of  ever  more  Intensi- 
fied automation  In  banking  is  attractive  In 
the  extreme.  But  the  very  attractiveness  of 
the  rich  promises  It  holds  may  call  for  re- 
straint and  careful  assessment  by  top  man- 
agement. 

If  the  rewards  could  be  reaped  merely  by 
reaching  for  them,  this  would  be  a  veritable 
Utopia  of  Industry  progress.  But  It  Is  lust 
not  that  simple. 

Tough  questions  have  to  asked,  and  hard 
answers  worked  out,  before  progress  can 
be  made  on  a  soimd  basis.  And  sound- 
ness must  be  Insisted  upon,  for  while  the 
rewards  of  advanced  technology  are  great, 
the  penalties  for  mistakes  are  excepUonally 
harsh.  The  speed,  volume,  and  sophlsUca- 
tlon  of  the  technology  can  break  away  and 
run  wild  If  not  properly  harnessed;  the  costs 
are  great;  and  the  compeUtlon  is  ferocious. 
So  bankers  are  In  for  a  long  period  of  un- 
relenting Judgmentmaklng,  as  they  strain 
to  make  the  most  of  this  scientific  boon. 

One  of  the  key  areas  for  advancing  tech- 
nology to  develop  U  In  constimer  credit,  and 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  assess  precisely. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  answered  by  any  thoughtful  banker  with 
management  responsibility  In  this  area,  pre- 
liminary to  any  serious  advance  Into  this 


field,  were  put  recently  by  Dale  Relstad. 
director  of  Automation.  American  Bankers 
Association,  In  a  speech  before  the  ABA's  In- 
stallment Credit  Conference  (reprinted  In  the 
adjacent  column  as  Required  Reading). 

"In  the  long  run,"  he  asked,  "Is  this  whole 
revolution  of  consumer  credit  good  for  the 
consumer?  For  the  individual  bank  or  other 
business?  For  the  banking  Industry  and 
other  Industries?  For  the  economy?"  He 
added:  "We  cant  assume  that  automation  by 
definition  always  means  better  things  for 
everyone!" 

"Is  It  not  possible  that  consumer  credit 
will  deteriorate  under  such  a  system,  with 
people  going  on  uncontrollable  buying 
binges?"  Mr.  Relstad  continued.  "Would 
certain  businesses  or  even  complete  In- 
dustries be  In  Jeopardy  as  a  result  of  these 
massive  changes  In  consumer  needs  and 
habits?" 

"Would  such  a  system  bring  more  govern- 
ment control?  "  he  asked.  "And  to  what  ex- 
tent would  such  control  In  turn  affect  other 
related  activities  of  the  system?" 

"Could  such  a  system  work  within  the 
dual  banking  system  as  we  know  it  today?" 
Mr.  Relstad  went  on.  "For  example,  what 
If  national  bonks  could  participate  but  state 
banks  could  not?  Or  what  If  there  could 
be  participation,  but  In  varying  degrees  as 
determined  by  the  type  of  credit  card  plan 
under  consideration?" 

And  If  there  were  discrimination,  "if  cer- 
tain restrictions  prohibited  one  bank  from 
competing  with  another  In  the  system,  how 
long  would  the  inequities  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue?" Mr.  Relstad  pked.  "Could  Bank 
A  ever  recover  from  a  12-month  lead  this 
area  by  Bank  B?" 

"What  will  be  the  Impact  of  this  system 
on  branch  banking?"  Mr.  Relstad  went  on. 
"Where  will  the  thin  line  be  drawn  between 
terminal  banking  and  branch  banking'> 
And  who  will  draw  It?" 

These  are  big.  tough  questions.  But  they 
have  got  to  be  answered,  and  correctly,  by 
bankers  and  banking  regulatory  ofBclals,  be'- 
fore  the  Industry  can  move  forward  to  pro- 
vide the  kind  of  service  which  the  bright 
new  machinery  makes  It  possible  to  render. 
Mr.  Relstad  has  contributed  to  progress  by 
bringing  these  vital  considerations  Into  the 
open,  for  thorough  examination. 


Third  Leading  Cause  of  Death 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  S,  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker  a  re- 
cent column  by  the  distinguished  Ralph 
McGill.  appearing  in  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution on  May  3,  tends  to  put  partisan 
innuendos  against  the  war  on  poverty 
In  proper  perspective.  The  column,  mi- 
tltled  "Third  Leading  Cause  of  Death." 
reminds  us  of  the  seriousness  of  the  pov- 
erty problem  by  focusing  on  the  effect 
of  poverty  on  human  health,  and  sug- 
gests that  we  should  put  politics  aside 
and  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Mr.  McOlll  quotes  Dr.  Arthur  Bushel, 
acting  health  commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  to  the  effect  that  "If  we  were  able 
to  achieve  for  our  low-Income  districts 
the  same  death  rates  which  we  observe 
In  the  high-income  districts,  the  savings 
in  human  lives  would  be  equivalent  to 


eliminating  the  third  leading  cause  of 
death." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have  Mr.  McGill's 
column  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Third  Leading  Cause  or  Death 
(By  Ralph  McGUl) 

"In  the  old  days."  said  a  critical  letter, 
"we  worked  harder  if  we  were  poorer.  We 
enlarged  the  garden.  We  went  Into  the 
woods  and  chopped  more  wood.  We  wore 
old  clothes.  Mother  darned  socks,  patched 
clothes  and  mended  dresses.  Today's  poor 
don't  seem  to  do  these  sort  of  things.  They 
want  someone  else  to  take  care  of  them." 

Such  a  letter,  written  almost  surely  In 
sincerity,  dismays  because  of  its  utter  lack 
of  comprehension  of  what  poverty  is  in  1966 
and  where  It  Is.  Today's  rural  poor  sUll 
manage  a  patch  of  garden.  They  can  find 
wood  In  winter.  They  do  have  fresh  air. 
They  may  even  trap  a  rabbit  or  so  (although 
Br'er  Rabbit  himself  Is  disappearing)  and 
have  a  few  chickens  and  a  pig. 

But,  today's  poor  are  In  the  cities.  The' 
total  of  rural  poor  Is  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  total.  The  poor  in  the  cities  are  con- 
centrated there.  That  they  live  frugally  Is 
undented.  That  their  clothing  is  old  and 
patched  Is  apparent.  There  Is  no  place  to 
make  a  garden  or  raise  a  pig.  There  U  no 
lake  or  creek  in  which  to  flsh  when  there 
Is  "nothing  to  do."  There  Is  only  the  street 
and  the  environment  of  the  streets. 

PART   or   THE    STORY 

But  this  Is  not  the  whole  story  of  "pov- 
erty." At  the  recent  National  Dental  Health 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  American 
Dental  Association.  Dr.  Arthur  Bushel,  act- 
ing health  commissioner  of  New  York  City 
was  a  speaker.  Armed  with  statistics  taken 
across  a  span  of  years,  Dr.  Bushel  listed 
poverty  as  the  possible  third  leading  cause 
of  death.  ^ 

"It  is  clear  that  poor  health  disability  Is 
among  the  primary  causes  of  poverty  and 
Indeed  In  New  York  City  we  sometimes  are 
moved  to  point  out  that  poverty  is  actually 
the  third  leading  cause  of  death. 

"The  basis  for  this  statement  Is   that  if 
we  were  able  to  achieve  for  our  low-Income 
districts    the    same    death    rates    which    we 
observe  In  the  high-Income  districts,  the  sav- 
ings In  human  lives  would  be  equivalent  to 
eliminating  the  third  leading  cause  of  death." 
There  Is  no  reason  to  dispute  Dr.  Bushel's 
conclusion.     Poverty   Is  a   leading   cause  of 
death.     There   Is   no   one   way   to   "get   at" 
the   problem  of   the   very   poor.     Education 
of  adults  and  the  young  and  training  In  skills 
Ignore  the  aged  and  handicapped.     Employ- 
ment opportunity  Is  greater  today  than  In  the 
past  several  years.     Yet  we  already  see  that 
employment  still  is  not  as  generally  opened 
to  Negroes.     Some  sectors   of   the   economy 
may  do  very  well  indeed  and  still  not  help 
the  farm  laborer  or  the  poorly  educated  teen- 
ager.   Many  of  the  poor  work  very  hard  and 
regularly.     Yet  their  Income  Is  too  low  to 
take  care  of  a  large  family. 
po<»  patients 
The  poor  certainly  see  doctors  less  than  do 
persons  with  higher  Incomes.     They  usually 
are   wholly   dependent   on   crowded,   under- 
staffed city  hospitals.    Dlfflcultles  of  regular 
attendance  as  out-patients  often  are  enor- 
mous. 

Po<H-  diets,  malnutrition,  diseases  that  de- 
rive from  inadequate  diets,  neglected  tumors, 
rashes,  Internal  bleeding,  constant  headaches 
(Indicating  brain  tumors,  eye  problems,  high 
blood  pressure  and  other  Uls),  hypertension 
and  general  lack  of  diagnostic  attention,  cer- 
tainly make  "poverty"  a  leading  cause  of 
death. 

Mental  problems  come  largely  from  "the 
poor."  This  is  especlaUy  true  of  schizo- 
phrenia. 
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The  facu  ar«  than.  Th«T  cannot  b*  rm- 
tionalizcd  away  by  talking  ot  how  In  tb« 
old  days  churche*  took  c»re  o*  tb»  poor. 
(Usually  wltb  a  Ctartstma*  baaket.)  "Tha 
village  Idiot"  was  a  famUlar  slgtit  In  many 
towns  not  too  many  years  ago.  Today  we 
are  not  quite  that  cruel.  It  la  an  InteresUng. 
but  historic,  phenomenon  that  the  poor  are 
resented. 


Another  Rnssian  Military  Baildap 
ia  CaiM? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  two  columns  appeared  In  the  press 
regarding  another  possible  Russian  mili- 
tary buildup  In  Cuba.  On  Sunday.  May 
8.  1966.  In  the  News  American  of  Balti- 
more, Md..  Ruth  Montgomery  of  the 
Hearst  Headline  Service  sUted  that 
former  Cuban  Ambctasador  Ouillermo 
Belt  has  received  from  highly  reliable 
•sources  Information  that  a  large  Russian 
colony,  complete  with  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  "thousands  of  new  Soviet  troops'" 
In  being  established  In  Cuba.  In  addi- 
tion. Dr  Belt's  sourtjes  "disclose  the 
buildup  of  Marlel  as  a  very  Important 
submarine  base"  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

The  very  next  day.  Monday.  May  9.  the 
columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor,  in  his  column, 
entitled  "The  Red  Subs."  stated  that  the 
main  Soviet  submarine  port  is  located  at 
Carlblen.  190  miles  east  of  Havana. 

For  the  information  of  the  Members  of 
Congress.  I  place  these  two  items  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

(Prom  the  BalUmore  (Md  )   News  American. 

lifayB.  1M6| 

Sats    Ross    Btrnj)    Cnaa   8xm    Bas« — Tmoors 

Bestid-Up.  BX-U.S.  Kmvot  Sats 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

WASHUfcTON,  May  7  —Newly  arrived  Cuban 

rerugeee  report  that  a  large  Russian  colony. 

complete   with    the    wires    and   children    of 

"thousands  of  new  Soviet  troops"  U  being 

established  In  Cuba. 

Former  Cuban  Ambassador  Ouillermo  Belt 
said  this  Information  cooaea  to  hUn  from 
highly  reliable  sources,  who  also  "dtscloae 
the  build-up  of  Marlel  as  a  very  Important 
submarine  base"  90  miles  off  our  shore. 

Dr.  Belt,  a  distinguished  IntemaUonal 
lawyer  In  pre-Castro-days.  pointed  out  that 
foreign  colonization  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere Is  a  nagrant  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  Slates. 

An  original  signatory  ot  both  the  OAS  and 
U.N.  charters.  Dr.  Belt  la  currenUy  acUng 
president  ot  the  Christopher  Columbus 
Foundation  which  handle*  hemispherlo 
student  exchange*. 

Calling  our  Cuban  quarantine  a  farce,  h# 
said  new  Russian  troops  are  arriving  "by  the 
thousands."  and  that  a  steady  stream  of 
Russlim  ships  Is  unloading  wives  and  chil- 
dren, along  with  secret  armaments. 

He  said  that  In  the  northwest  Cuban  port 
of  Marlel.  the  unloading  takes  place  after 
dark,  when  both  curfew  and  blackout  ar* 
strictly  enforced. 

"My  sources  Inform  ma  that  after  the 
Russian  ship*  land,  everyone  in  Marlel  Is 
ordered  to  turn  out  hia  llghU  and  stay  la- 
doors. '  he  declared.    "ThU  U  the  procedure 


that  was  In  effect  during  the  1M3  missiles 
buUd-up.  preceding  the  October  confronta- 
tion between  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev.' 

Dr.  Belt,  who  served  as  ambassador  here 
for  five  years  until  I»49,  said  although  It 
U  "now  admitted  that  some  top  American 
officials  knew  of  the  Cuban  missiles  buUd-up 
as  early  as  June  of  \9e2.  the  Kennedy  ad- 
mlnlstrauon  delayed  Its  confronUUon  with 
Khrushchev  until  the  eve  of  the  elections' 
In  late  October.  "Is  the  United  States  again 
going  to  wait  until  atomic  submarines  from 
Marlel  Iwmbard  your  southern  cities,  before 
taking  action?"  he  asked. 

Dr.  Belt  said  the  Russian  force  of  50.000 
troops  was  substantially  reduced  after  the 
historic  October  confrontation,  but  "troops 
are  again  pouring  In  by  the  thousands,  com- 
plete with  families." 

The  former  ambassador  expressed  his  be- 
lief that  the  unprecedented  warmth  of  Presi- 
dent Johnsons  recent  reception  In  Mexico 
City  was  "a  vote-of -confidence  In  his  firm 
antl-Comunlst  stand  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public." and  a  mandate  from  all  Latin 
Americans  to  protect  them  from  Cuban- 
Soviet  subversion." 

Dr  Belt  reminded  that  the  U.  S.  twice  in- 
voked the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  prevent  Euro- 
pean colonization  in  this  hemisphere.  In 
1823  we  forbade  a  Russian  colony  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  after  the  Civil  War  we  drove 
the  French  under  Maximilian  from  Mexico. 
"But  what  Czar  Alexander  I  flailed  to  get 
away  with  143  years  ago,  the  Kremlin  l  s 
achieving  today  In  Cuba."  Dr.  Belt  shrugged. 
"A  Russian  colony  Is  t>elng  established  right 
under  your  nose  " 

If  Dr.  Belt's  information  is  correct  that 
wives  and  children  are  now  accompanying 
the  troops  In  large  numbers,  it  suggests  that 
the  Russians  are  digging  In  for  a  long  stay. 
Pldel  Castros  recent  blast  at  Red  China 
made  clear  that  the  SovleU  are  now  calUng 
the  tune  in  Cuba.  Will  the  Russian  sword 
dance  replace  the  rumba  in  once-gay  Ha- 
vana, while  we  are  fighting  halfway  around 
the  world  In  vnetnam? 

[From   the   W.ishington    (DC  )    Daily  News, 

May  9.  1966 1 

The  Red  Subs 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor  1 

Chinese-Soviet  leaders  always  applaud  the 

appeasers.  but  behind  the  scenes  they  silently 

build  and   maneuver  forces  little  known  to 

our  distracted  public. 

Moscow's  May  Day  parade  lifted  the  veil 
on  no  new  weapons.  But  a  few  tacts  about 
the  Red  submarine  fleet  should  set  us 
straight  up  in  our  chairs. 

■Janes  Fighting  Ships."  publiahed  in  Lon- 
don, ia  the  Bible  ot  the  world's  navies.  Its 
latest  edition  glvea  Russia  nearly  as  many 
nuclear  and  conventional  submarinea  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Including  the  United 
States. 

The  llsft  credits  the  Red  fleet  with  425  sub- 
marines. 390  conventional.  35  nuclear:  and 
our  Navy  with  200:  of  which  140  are  conven- 
tional. 60  nuclear. 

British  intelligence  reports  that  the  long- 
range  Soviet  subs  are  stationed  chiefly  off  the 
coast  of  the  US..  Cuba.  Red  China  and  Aus- 
tralia. Moreover.  Red  China  has  30  Soviet - 
built  submarines  of  her  owto. 

The  convicted  Konon  Molody  ("Gordon 
Lonsdale")  spy  ring  In  the  British  Admiralty 
damag«d  English -American  security  terribly, 
and  with  lasting  effect.  It  has  been  reported 
that  these  Red  agents  obtained  the  partic- 
ulars about  the  Decca  Tracking  System  and 
also  tapped  our  nuclear  submarine  secrets 
thru  our  exchanges  with  the  British. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  sub  fleet  is  to  de- 
Uver  additional  agents.  These  are  trained 
chiefly  at  the  recently  expanded  center  at 
Bykovo.  40  kilometers  from  Moacow. 

Caatro  la  one  of  the  beaeOclarlea.  For 
example,  two  of  Castro's  qiearhetfda  for  the 


Dominican  Republic  revolt  were  Dominican 
Communist  Party  Executive  Commute* 
members  N.  J.  Conde,  a  Castroite  trained  in 
Cuba,  and  J.  I.  Quello,  who  was  secretly 
lajided  In  Santo  Domingo  from  Moscow  In  a 
submarine  shortly  before  the  attack.  So 
was  bloody-flsted  Joaquin  Ordoquln.  long 
Casuos  No.  3  man.  from  the  main  Soviet 
submarine  pwrt  in  Cuba.  It  Is  at  Carlblen. 
190  miles  east  of  Havana. 

This  port  helps  feed  the  vast  cavern  of 
San  Tomas.  the  largest  known  cavern  In  all 
Latin  America,  used  today  as  the  Russians' 
central  military  warehouse  for  the  three 
provinces  of  Havana,  Plnar  Del  Rio  and  Ma- 
tanzas. 

Directed  from  Matanzas,  75  miles  south  of 
Key  West,  the  Red  wolf  pack  Is  a  death-trap 
patrol  along  Cuba's  northern  coastline. 
Thanks  to  the  Lonsdale  spy  ring,  the  load 
craft  carry  duplicated  elements  of  the  Decca 
Tracking  System  and  the  Soviets  latest  ra- 
dar, sonar,  radiotelephone  and  gunnery 
equipment. 

Castro's  crews  are  Russian -trained  at  his 
Victorian  De  Playa  Naval  School.  So  are  his 
airl>orne  specialists. 

The  latter  fly  search-and-subversion  mis- 
sions from  Remedlos,  heculquarters  of  the 
Soviet  high  command  In  Cuba,  from  San 
Antonio  de  Los  Banoe  and  from  the  Soviet 
air  base  at  San  Julian,  90  miles  southeast  of 
Havana,  the  Island's  largest  air  force  station. 

As  this  column  previously  reported,  the 
far-flying  Russian  planes  are  MIO-15  and 
MIG-21  Jets,  capable  of  Instant  conversion 
Into  bombers  merely  by  attaching  bomb 
racks.  Each  plane  ia  capable  of  launching  a 
larger  and  more  devastating  atomic  missile 
than  Is  launched  by  a  US.  Polaris  submarine. 


L.BJ.  Skould  Answer  Own  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  A'yRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  a  most  excellent  column 
by  John  S.  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Knight  newspapers. 

As  anyone  who  reads  the  following 
column  can  readily  discern,  Mr.  Knight 
has  a  down-to-esirth  approach  to  our 
national  and  international  problems. 
While  at  times,  he  is  critical,  his  crit- 
icism Is  always  objective. 

The  column  which  follows  is  particu- 
larly pertinent  because  it  covers  some  of 
the  major  basic  problems  that  face  our 
Nation  today. 

I  commend  the  following  column  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
L.B.J.  SHOutD  Answer  Own  Question — Pbes- 
iDCMT  Has  laarrATiNC  HAsrr  Whenever  He 
Orrs  Into  Trouble 

(By  John  S.  Knight) 
Lyndon   Balnea   Johnson   is  said   to   be   a 
strong   President    but   he    has   an   Irritating 
habit  of  saying  "what  would  you  do?"  when 
he  gets  into  trouble. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is  one  example  of  the 
President's  utter  frustration.  Another  is 
found  in  his  recent  remarks  to  a  top-level 
lat>or- management  panel  currently  assess- 
ing various  ways  to  combat  Inflation. 

On  this  occasion,  the  President  said:  "I 
ask  you  to  look  at  this  problem  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  labor  or  business.     I  want  you 
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to   ask   yourselves:    if   you    were    President, 
what  would  you  do?" 

One  can  be  sympathetic  with  the  Presi- 
dent's plight.  The  problems  he  encounters 
l)oth  at  home  and  abroad  are  staggering  In 
number  and  magnitude.  Tbey  defy  easy, 
simplistic  solutions.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
the  made  creations  of  this  administration. 
Others  could  have  been  by-passed  as  having 
low  priority  in  essentiality. 

CONrOSION,    UNCERTAINTY 

It  seems  to  this  observer  that  our  war  poli- 
cies lack  insight,  skillful  direction  and  total 
purpose.  There  can  be  no  criticism  either  of 
our  men  in  the  fleld  or  of  the  military  com- 
mand. They  have  performed  magniflcently 
under  the  most  trying  conditions.  The  na- 
slon  can  be  proud  of  their  dedication  and 
courage. 

The  changing  emphasis  from  Washington 
produces  confusion  and  uncertainty  at  home. 
First,  it  was  said  that  the  U.S.  Is  in  Vietnam 
•  by  invitation  of  the  government.  Next,  we 
were  told  that  we  must  resist  aggression 
everywhere.     Quite  an  undertaking,  that. 

A  third  explanation  suggests  that  the 
United  States  is  acting  in  Its  national  inter- 
est which,  according  to  Vice  President  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  includes  the  "containment 
without  Isolation"  of  Red  China. 

And  now  it  appears  that  Washington  wel- 
comes "free  elections  "  in  Vietnam  which.  If 
held,  could  result  In  our  being  asked  to  leave 
the  country. 

But  not  I  assure  you,  Ijefore  the  departure 
is  conditioned  on  promises  of  vast  assistance 
and  the  financing  of  an  Asian  Great  Society. 

So  the  question;  "What  would  you  do" 
flows  from  such  an  intricate  and  complex 
background  of  gradual  and  unnecesary  step- 
by-step  involvement  that  it  must  l>e  answered 
by  the  architects  of  these  policlee. 

In  fact,  this  means  that  only  the  President 
can  decide.  The  voices  of  protest  against 
the  insanity  of  Vietnam  have  gone  unheeded 
through  the  years.    No  one  would  listen. 

Mr.  Johnson,  though  an  Inheritor  of  the 
Vietnam  mess,  has  undertaken  to  enlarge 
the  conflict  while  talking  of  his  hopes  for 
peace. 

He  bears  the  responsibility.  He  must  there- 
fore answer  Ids  own  question  and  provide 
direction  for  the  future. 

HIS     GREAT     CONCERN 

On  the  home  front,  the  President's  great 
concern  is,  as  he  expressed  It,  "The  crucial 
domeetic  Issue  of  the  day — the  maintenance 
of  our  unparalleled  prosperity  with  economic 
stabUlty." 

This  was  the  question  he  posed  to  his 
labor-management  panel.  It  is  good  that  the 
President  is  seeking  such  advice.  He  could 
have  used  some  earlier  counsel  on  Vietnam 
or  oven  urged  that  our  involvement  be  de- 
bated by  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  the  truth 
was  t>eing  concealed. 

Nevertheless,  only  a  oonflrmed  optimist 
would  believe  that  a  21 -member  group  from 
labor  and  management  could  agree  on  any- 
thing more  than  the  dangers  of  inflation  and 
resolutions  deploring  it. 

WHO     IS     THE     SPEAKER? 

The  lalMr  people  are  unhappy  with  govern- 
ment guidelines  on  pay  increases  and  have 
generally  Ignored  them.  Business  and  in- 
dustry see  no  merit  in  tax  hikes  but  think 
government  should  reduce  spending. 

Gardner  Ackley,  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's council  of  economic  advisers,  ixHnts 
his  academic  finger  at  the  highest  corpcxate 
profits  In  history  and  asks:  "Does  anyone 
imagine  that  labor  will  continue  to  show 
moderation  in  Its  wage  donands  *  *  *7" 
Though  it  is  beside  the  point,  one  may  well 
ask  "What  moderation?" 

Other  than  an  admonition  that  tbe  Im- 


pact of  future  price  Increases  must  be  care- 
fully evaluated,  Mr.  Ackley  offered  no  sug- 
gestions on  how  business  can  slow  down  its 
own  profltabiUty.  Nor  did  he  explain  that 
reduced  corporate  earnings  would  adversely 
affect  the  government's  tax  revenues — all 
needed  to  pay  for  the  unending  proliferation 
of  federal  projects. 

As  the  New  York  Times  reported,  "Until 
Mr.  Ackley's  address,  the  administration,  de- 
parting considerably  from  its  democratic 
predecessors,  had  taken  nothing  but  pride 
and  pleasure  in  the  high  level  of  profits." 

So  who  speaks  for  the  government?  Mr. 
Johnson,  who  wants  a  continuation  of  our 
"unparalleled  prosperity,"  or  his  economic 
adviser  who  worries  because  business  is  do- 
ing too  well? 

THREE    GOOD    STEPS 

Since  everyone — business,  labor,  govern- 
ment and  consumers — agree  that  inflation  is 
the  domestic  enemy  we  face,  it  is  again  the 
President's  responsibility  to  propose  a  pro- 
gram which  will  cool  off,  but  not  chill  our 
over-heated  economy.  The  problem  is  how 
to  dampen  the  fire  without  putting  it  out. 

To  a  non-economist,  several  procedures 
seem  to  be  in  order : 

1 — Curb  government  spending  and  partic- 
ularly in  non-essential  areas. 

2 — Convince  the  honorable  members  of 
Congress  that  they  are  poorly  serving  the 
country's  interest  by  voting  higher  appropri- 
ations than  requested  by  the  President.  Mr. 
Ackley  has  noted  that  congressional  actions 
now  t>elng  taken  may  Increase  appropriations 
by  "close  to  «3  billion  "  above  Mr.  Johnson's 
recommendations. 

3 — Impose  a  "temporary"  $5  billion  tax 
Increase  and  earmark  these  additional  funds 
for  debt  reduction  rather  than  operating  ex- 
penses. 

These  three  steps,  if  taken  in  unison, 
would  alleviate  the  problem  and  avoid  the 
necessity  for  stronger  measures  such  as  rigid 
wage  and  price  controls  at  a  later  date. 

THERE'S   NO   CHOICE 

The  President's  plea  for  voluntary  coopera- 
tion in  correcting  the  imbalance  of  interna- 
tional payments  is  sound.  His  recommenda- 
tions for  holding  down  future  capital  ex- 
penditures in  plant  and  factory  Is  not  as  Im- 
pressive. A  growing  economy  needs  expan- 
sion m  manufacturing  to  provide  additional 
employment  and  to  serve  new  markets,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Johnson's  "wait  and  see"  approach  to 
Inflation  can  permit  conditions  to  get  out  of 
hand.  As  Hobart  Rowen  of  the  Washington 
Post  has  said:  "The  pressures  of  war  and 
boom  will  not  disappear  by  themselves." 

Business  won't  like  tax  Increases.  Labor 
generally  opposes  the  idea  Ijecause  their  lead- 
ers sense  that  any  hike  will  go  across  the 
board  tind  hit  their  members  as  well  as  the 
corporations. 

Still,  a  President  has  no  choice  in  these 
hectic  times  but  to  take  affirmative  action 
designed  to  protect  the  dollar  lest  its  diluUon 
in  value  rob  the  savings  and  pension  ac- 
counts of  this  country. 

AN  UNWORTHY   QUESTION 

The  question  "What  would  you  do?"  la 
unworthy  of  a  man  elected  to  lead  tlie  coun- 
try through  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
war  and  attendant  domestic  unheavals. 

A  President  is  supposed  to  lead,  not  seek 
government  by  consensus. 

The  hour  Is  here  when  he  should  forget 
about  politics  and  popularity  and  provide 
the  guidance  for  the  nation  which  la  so  sorely 
needed. 

It  Is  all  very  well  to  seek  competent  advice 
and  ask  others  "to  think  in  my  shoes." 

But  inevitably,  the  President  must  show 
the  way. 


Political  Freedom  for  Vietnam  Begins  in 
Saigon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  called  for  full  support  by  the  U.S.  Grov- 
ernment  of  elections  in  Vietnam.  I  be- 
live  that  political  freedom  for  Vietnam 
begins  in  Saigon,  and  I  would  like  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  column  by  Jo- 
seph Kraft  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article  which  arrives  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion: 

Insight   and   OtnxooK:    The  Vietnamese 

Crisis — rv 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

Saigon. — Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's 
return  to  the  United  States  is  happily  timed. 
For  the  central  theme  of  his  consultations 
will  have  to  be  the  coming  elections  in  Viet- 
nam. And  on  that  score  Washington  has 
a  huge  contribution  to  make  to  American 
thinking  here  In  Saigon. 

Without  outside  help,  Indeed,  the  Ameri- 
can mission  here  Is  almost  Incompetent  to 
frame  a  broad  approach  to  the  elections. 
For  one  thing,  the  mission  is  preoccupied 
with  the  day-to-day,  not  to  say  minute-to- 
minute,  business  of  supporting  the  war  ef- 
fort. 

The  emphasis  is  on  moving  goods  and 
people,  arranging  appointments,  making 
telephone  calls  and  other  tedious  adminis- 
trative tasks.  That  emphasis  leaves  little, 
if  any.  scope  for  thinking  big.  In  conse- 
qumce,  the  American  mission  here  has 
yet  to  develop  a  coherent  program  for  deal- 
ing with  the  elections  and  their  predictable 
problems. 

Precisely  because  the  mission  Is  so  much 
geared  to  doing  business,  it  tends  to  favor 
people  in  power  who  can  get  the  Job  done. 
That  is  how  such  diverse  figures  as  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem,  former  Premier 
Nguyen  Khanh,  and,  now.  Marshal  Nguyen 
Cao  Ky  all  acquired  virtually  unconditional 
American  support. 

By  the  same  token,  the  focus  on  getting 
things  done  puts  a  discount  on  uncertainty. 
But  a  free  election  is  uncertainty  writ  large — 
a  leap  In  the  dark.  It  Is  thus  precisely  the 
kind  of  thing  the  American  mission  in  Saigon 
does  not  like  to  think  about. 

Already  the  unease  of  the  mlslson  here  in 
the  presence  of  an  election  prospect  has 
yielded  two  exceedingly  damaging  impres- 
sions. 

And  In  large  measure,  Washington's  work 
during  the  consultations  with  Ambassad->r 
Lodge  should  develop  a  means  for  dissipat- 
ing these  bad  impressions. 

First,  there  is  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  wide- 
spread Impression  among  both  Americans 
and  Vietnamese  in  Saigon  that  the  United 
States  Is  opposed  to  free  elections.  This  feel- 
ing at  this  time  is  exceedingly  dangerous. 
For  insofar  as  they  believe  that  the  United 
States  has  misgivings  about  elections,  by  so 
much  the  Vietnamese  military  leaders  in 
office  will  be  tempted  to  stage  a  coup  or 
phony  coup  designed  to  head  off  the  elec- 
tions. 

There  Is  also  a  widespread  Impression  that 
if  the  United  States  does  accept  elections. 
It  is  only  in  order  to  provide  a  fig-leaf  of 
legitimacy   to   the   present  military   regime. 
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TbU  Impression  la  reinforced  by  rumors  of 
covert  American  eflorta  to  set  up  some  politi- 
cal notable  from  Saigon  or  the  delta  region 
as  a  front  for  the  present  military  leaders. 
It  U  further  reinforced  by  rumors  of  Amer- 
ican efforU  to  line  up  a  majority  of  refugee 
Catholics,  natlonalUt  parties  and  members 
of  the  Hoa  Hao  and  Cao  Dal  religious  sects  to 
support  the  government  against  the  Buddhist 
mUlUnU  under  Bonze  Tlch  Trl  Quang. 

The  mere  prevalence  of  these  rumors, 
whether  they  are  true  or  not.  works  against 
the  American  interest.  For  the  rumors  lend 
color  to  the  suspicion  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  In  favor  of  a  free  chcxlce  In  South  Viet- 
nam, that,  instead,  the  United  States  only 
wants  a  regime  that  will  conUnue  to  sponsor 
the  war 

Even  If  the  schemes  attributed  to  the 
Americans  here  could  be  brought  off.  they 
could  not  yield  lasting  results.  For  the  pres- 
ent government  plus  a  polltlcallzed  front 
would  fence  out  not  only  the  Buddhists  but 
the  whole  central  region  of  South  Vietnam. 
And  the  center,  which  has  been  the  source 
of  the  present  trouble,  would  react  by  mak- 
ing even  more  trouble. 

The  true  American  interest.  In  fact  lies 
In  th*  one  thing  the  American  mission  hero 
nnds  It  most  dUBcult  to  contemplate.  It 
lies  In  making  a  leap  In  the  dark— In  foster- 
ing a  process  that  will  give  free  play  to  local 
political  forces.  And  the  starUng  point  for 
that  process  can  be  the  coming  elections. 
But  that  means  unrigged  elections. 
It  means  elecUons  which  hold  out  the 
possibility  of  a  passage  of  power  to  a  new 
government  based  on  an  alliance  of  the  mod- 
erate CathoUcs  of  the  South  and  the  militant 
Buddhists  of  the  Center. 

It  means  elocUons  from  which  there  could 
at  least  develop  a  meanlngftil  political  op- 
position. 

The  consultations  with  Ambassador  Lodge 
can  be  a  success  only  If  they  advance  the 
prospect  for  honest  elections,  only  If  they 
make  clear  beyond  any  doubt  the  American 
commitment  to  free  choice  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 


ImafinatioB  It  Payia;  Off  ia  Federal  Edu- 
catioa  Fand* — To  Georgia  School  Sys- 
teas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or    KINTTJCKT 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
o«B,  I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitution,  April  24. 
1966: 
Imagination  Is  Patino  0»t  u«  Fidoui.  a>n- 

CATION     FUNBO — TO    OK>«OIA     SCHOOL    STS- 


(By  Remer  Tyaon) 

WASHUicTOtr.  April  23.— The  "dynamite" 
in  the  lateait  federal  aid  to  education  package 
is  beginning  to  explode  in  new  plans  and 
Ideas  acroas  Georgl*. 

A  ferw  years  ago.  some  erf  the  Ideas  would 
have  come  under  attack  as  vinwarranted  friUa 
or  as  conspiracies  to  consolidate  county 
BChooTsystems. 

Rural  areas  are  competing  hardes*  for  U.S. 
funds  to  Improve  their  scbools  and  to  involw 
community  participation  In  the  educational 
process. 

Bght  projects  in  Georgia  crammed  wlQi 
Imagination,  have  been  approved  for  financ- 
ing under  Title  m  at  the  19«5  Elementary 


and  Secondary  Education  Act.    Approval  Is 
pending  on  others. 

All  but  one  of  the  projects  call  foe  multi- 
county  partlclpatlofi.  That  lone  exception. 
Ironically,  Is  In  Atlanta. 

Title  III  of  the  education  act  provides 
funds  for  projects  considered  Innovative  and 
creative  for  a  local  school  system. 

This  does  not  mean  a  system  must  embark 
on  an  Idea  "new  under  the  sun."  Federal 
officials  judge  whether  a  proposal  Is  Inno- 
vative for  a  specific  system. 

As  an  example,  six  central  Georgia  coun- 
ties vinil  develop  rudimentary  plans  for  school 
and  community  fine  arts. 

This  Is  new  for  that  section,  but  not  for 
the  Atlanta  area. 

Other  Georgia  projects  Include  a  South- 
eastern demonstration  center  to  Improve  ed- 
ucation for  rural  students,  a  pilot  reading 
program,  an  honors  program  for  an  entire 
congressional  district,  a  learning  resources 
center  for  another  district,  an  Intensive  learn- 
ing center,  a  supplementary  science  center 
unlike  any  other  In  the  state  and  an  excep- 
tional training  program  for  teachers. 

Dave  Young.  Southeastern  representative 
for  Title  in.  said,  "all  of  a  sudden  Georgia 
Is  becoming  aware  of  the  cultural  assets  that 
can  be  applied  to  these  projects.  This  Is 
what  we  want. 

•Title  ni  Is  the  dynamite  to  this  thing. 
It  Is  making  the  man  In  the  street  aware  of 
the  educational  process.  They  are  wonder- 
ing where  these  things  are  coming  from,  and 
why  they  haven't  had  them  before.  Of  all 
the  educational  programs.  Title  HI  Is  giving 
the  greatest  thrust  In  education." 

The  Johnson  administration  has  taken 
notice  of  the  program's  nationwide  popu- 
larity by  asking  Congress  to  increase  next 
year's  appropriation  from  $75  million  to  $145 
million. 

ntle  III  is  not  the  big  money  section  of 
the  1965  federal  aid  to  education  act.  How- 
ever. It  Is  anticipated  that  funds  provided 
under  the  section  will  lead  to  Ideas  that  can 
be  financed  over  a  long  term  by  a  combina- 
tion of  other  federal  and  local  money. 

Georgia's  allocation  under  Title  III  this 
year  Is  H.dea.lTS.  School  systems  within 
the  state  must  compete  for  U.3.  Office  o< 
Education  approval  of  projects. 

Many  rural  counties  are  pooling  their  as- 
sets In  effort  to  offset  larger  resources  in 
urban  areas. 

Besides  the  eight  approved  projects,  seven 
others  from  Georgia  are  being  negotiated 
with  federal  officials. 

Toung  said  one  of  the  best  aspects  of 
Georgia's  participation  in  the  federal  pro- 
gram Is  that  projects  have  good  geographi- 
cal dispersion.  Although  the  eight  projects 
are  approved,  no  specific  amoynt  of  funds 
have  been  allocated  to  them.  However.  If 
funds  requested  In  the  application  had  not 
been  considered  reasonable  by  federal  offi- 
cials, the  projects  would  not  have  gained 
approval. 

A  supplementary  education  center  to  be 
established  In  Oconee  County  near  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  hopefully  will  develop  a 
model  educational  program  for  rural  areas 
In  the  Southeast. 

The  center  will  Involve  more  than  1.100 
students  and  60  school  personnel  from 
Oconee  and  Oglethorpe  Counties. 

Proposed  expenditure  for  the  project  Is 
$615,518,  with  the  federal  share  •248.594. 

The  program  calls  for  adding  an  Introduc- 
tory grade  for  5-year-olds  (or  a  kindergar- 
ten) ,  hiring  a  "supportive"  teacher  for  every 
two  classroom  Instructors,  employing  class- 
room aides  to  relieve  teachers  of  non- 
teacblng  chores,  focus  Instruction  on  read- 
ing development,  art  appreciation,  and 
learning  stimulation.  Library  services  will 
be  strengthened. 

Six  Middle  Georgia  systems — Dodge.  WU- 
cox.  Cochran.  Trifalr.  Bleckley  and  Wheeler — 
have  requested  $30,551  02  to  finance  a  $33,- 


721.02  study  of  how  fine  arts  can  be  brought 
Into  the  schools  and  "how  the  school  pro- 
gram can  serv«  as  a  stimulus  to  and  as  a 
leader  of  general  cultural  improvement"  for 
all  the  communities. 

Ten  other  counties  will  establish  a  pilot 
reading  center  In  Washington  County.  The 
request  la  for  $67,000  in  federal  funds. 

The  counties  want  to  find  out  how  many 
"disabled  readers"  are  In  their  schools,  how 
to  correct  deficiencies  and  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  organizing  other  such  centers. 

Coffee  County  Board  of  Education  at  Doug- 
las submitted  an  application  on  behalf  of  the 
25-oounty  8th  District  to  develop  a  project 
similar  to  the  two-year-old  governor's  honors 
program,  which  takes  talented  high  school 
students  to  college  campuses  for  specialized 
study  during  the  summer. 

The  application  says  the  8th  District  pro- 
poses to  bring  In  talented  Instructors  from 
"outside  the  region  to  give  a  more  cosmo- 
politan climate  to  the  region."  which  Is 
largely  farm  and  timber  country  In  southeast 
Georgia. 

Marlon  County  Board  of  Education  at 
Buena  Vlsta  submitted  a  3rd  District  appli- 
cation for  $40,013  to  establish  a  learning  re- 
sources center. 

Educators  in  the  district  propose  to  assess 
educational  and  cultural  resources,  then,  de- 
termine priority  needs  and  strive  to  meet 
them. 

Glynn  County  Board  of  Education  asked 
for  $44,955  In  federal  funds  to  plan  an  Inten- 
sive learning  center  for  the  Brunswick  area. 
Purpose  of  the  center  would  be  to  correct 
student  educational  handicaps  through  In- 
tensive studies  and  to  Improve  techniques 
and  skills  for  teachers. 

Most  Innovative  of  all  projects  Is  the  Pern- 
bank  Science  Center  to  be  established  In  De 
Kalb  County.  TTie  county  board  of  educa- 
tion Is  seeking  less  than  $200,000  to  get  the 
program  started,  but  expects  the  cost  in  fed- 
eral and  local  funds  to  rise  to  $648,063  In 
1968. 

Construction  In  1966  Is  to  begin  on  a  build- 
ing for  a  planetorlum.  observatory  and 
natural  history  museum  on  the  50-acre  site 
of  virtually  virgin  forest  In  the  middle  of 
metropolitan  Atlanta. 

The  board  said  $300,000  In  local  funds  al- 
ready are  available  for  the  Initial  construc- 
tion. A  science  library  and  museum  for 
zoology,  paleontology,  entomology,  geology, 
and  botany  are  scheduled  for  1967  and  1968. 
The  De  Kalb  application  says  this  first 
science  center  of  Its  kind  In  Georgia  would 
"help  bridge  man's  gap  between  his  auto- 
mated world  of  technology  and  his  natural 
world." 

Atlanta's  school  system  will  establish  a 
center  to  Improve  teacher  training,  especially 
for  newcomers  to  the  system. 

Crux  of  the  program  would  be  to  make  new 
teachers  aware  of  resources  available  to 
schools  In  the  Atlanta  area — "to  make  the 
community  their  classroom" — and  to  con^ 
tlnue  the  learning  process  for  teachers  with 
undergraduate  degrees  until  they  can  begin 
study  for  higher  degrees. 

Proposed  cost  of  the  teacher  program 
through  1968  would  be  $1,429,321,  with 
Atlanta  providing  $591,166  of  the  total. 

But  Mr.  Culpepper  said  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting the  problem  and  "we're  adaptable  to 
change.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 
our  children." 

Paulding  Coimty  Supt.  J.  C.  Scogglns  said 
the  schools  there  do  not  meet  the  size  re- 
quirements at  this  time,  but  will  by  next 
fall  because  the  three  high  schools  will  be 
consolidated  Into  one  with  a  combined  en- 
rollment of  about  800. 

Lee  County  Supt.  Robert  Clay  said  neither 
of  the  two  high  schools  there  have  300  stu- 
dents, but  the  system  does  have  12  teachers 
In  each  one  by  providing  some  local  money 
to  pay  the  extra  ones.  "We've  always  em- 
ployed additional  teachers  over  the  state  al- 
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lotment  and  I  think  we  wUl  continue  to  do 
that,"  he  said. 

Ben  Hill  County  Supt.  J.  C.  Hunter  said 
attendance  Is  small  In  his  rural  area  and  "it 
looks  like  the  way  they  are  closing  down  on 
this  thing  means  more  consolidation." 

He  said  the  county  has  a  contract  with  the 
Fitzgerald  City  System  to  send  its  10th,  11th 
and  12th  grade  white  students  here,  but 
there  are  only  about  160  students  In  the 
Negroe  high  school. 

"Whether  they  say  do  it  or  not,  It  Jvist 
means  fewer  schools  and  larger  schools, 
that's  the  meaning  of  It,"  he  said. 

Price  Bowen,  superintendent  in  Lumpkin 
County,  said  he  doesn't  think  the  standards 
are  "too  bad"  and  his  system  can  live  with 
them.  Both  Lumpkin  high  schools  more 
than  meet  the  minimum  requirements  and 
the  elementary  schools,  except  one,  will  be 
consolidated  next  year. 

Supt.  George  HoUlman  of  Warren  County 
said  he  would  rather  not  comment  until  he 
had  a  chance  to  read  the  standards,  but  said 
the  two  high  schools  there  probably  would 
meet  the  minimum  size. 


Leverett  Saltonstall,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12. 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  late 
April  my  congressional  district  lost  by 
untimely  passing  one  of  its  most  valued 
constitutents,  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Jr., 
son  and  namesake  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
"Lev"  Saltonstall,  the  younger,  settled  in 
Tompkins  County.  N.Y.,  about  20 
years  ago  and  began  an  experimental 
seed  farm.  He  devoted  himself  also  to  a 
great  range  of  civic  duties  which  he  per- 
formed with  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  public  good. 

He  did  not  choose  to  emulate  his  father 
In  being  a  candidate  for  elective  State  or 
Federal  office,  but  he  freely  lent  his  ener- 
gies and  support  to  those  candidates  he 
favored,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  have 
been  numbered  among  those. 

Along  with  Lev's  legion  of  friends  and 
admirers.  I  extend  my  deep  sympathy  to 
his  parents  and  to  his  widow. 

Under  permission  granted  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Ithaca  Journal  of  April  28  on  the  death 
of  Lev  Saltonstall.  Jr.: 

Leverett  Saltonstall,  Jr. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  with  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall Jr.  In  behalf  of  the  many  good 
causes  he  espoused  find  It  hard  to  believe 
that  he  Is  gone. 

IllnesB  struck  him  several  months  ago.  In 
Pebniary  he  presided  at  a  Board  of  Edu- 
caUon  meeting  for  the  last  time.  He  died 
Wednesday— at  the  age  of  48. 

The  son  of  U.S.  Senator  Leverett  Salton- 
stall of  Massachusetts  and  Mrs.  Saltonstall, 
he  was  born  Into  an  atmosphere  of  public 
and  political  service.  It  was  fortunate  for 
this  community  that  he  elected  to  do  gradu- 
ate work  at  Cornell  University.  This  led  to 
a  residency  of  20  years  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  any  civic  assignment  proposed  to  him. 
He  handled  every  such  assignment  with  great 
abiuty.  directness,  tact,  and  wit.    His  was  a 


guiding  hand  in  the  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Ithaca  Festival,  the  Tompkins 
County  MemOTlal  Hospital  Corp..  the  Family 
and  Children's  Service,  and  the  Ithaca  Chil- 
dren's Poster  Home  Service. 

He  accepted  responsibilities  In  agriculture 
and  politics. 

He  was.  In  short,  a  good  citizen,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  commu- 
nity has  lost  one  of  Its  splendid  leaders. 


Food  for  Freedom  and  the  Findley 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interest- 
ing story  by  David  K.  Willis  appeared 
in  the  May  10  Chi-istian  Science  Monitor, 
concerning  the  "food  for  freedom"  pro- 
posal now  being  considered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  This  pro- 
posal was  approved  by  a  tentative  vote 
of  30  to  3  on  Thursday,  May  5,  and  It 
includes  an  amendment  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Paul  Pindley,  of  Illinois.  The 
amendment  would  forbid  local  currency 
or  dollar  credit  sales  to  any  nation  which 
sells  or  furnishes  or  uses  their  ships  or 
aircraft  to  supply  North  Vietnam  or  Cuba 
with  equipment,  materials,  or  commodi- 
ties. I  believe  Members  of  the  House  will 
be  interested  in  the  article  which  fol- 
lows, since  a  similar  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Findley  was  added  to  the  agri- 
cultural appropriations  bill  on  April  26, 
1966,  by  a  vote  of  290  to  98: 

U.S.  FooD-Am  Plan  Runs  Into   Snac 
(By  David  K.  Willis) 

Suddenly,  the  Johnson  administration 
finds  itself  In  a  sharp  struggle  wltii  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  how  to  feed  the 
hungry  people  of  the  world. 

The  President  wants  to  make  "food  for 
freedom"  surpluses  available  on  relatively 
easy  terms. 

But  the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
Just  decided  in  a  surprise  preliminary  vote 
(30-3)  to  rewrite  some  of  the  key  provisions 
of  the  President's  proposed  bill — and  to  make 
terms  tougher. 

Current  law  forbids  food-surplus  sales  to 
nations  whose  ships  trade  with  Cuba.  To 
the  administration's  alarm,  the  conunittee 
voted  to  broaden  this  to  Include  North  Viet- 
nam as  well.  It  also  decided  that  nations 
which  sold  goods,  as  well  as  shipped  them, 
should  be  penalized. 

"The  committee  Is  trying  to  tie  our  hands 
behind  otir  back,"  charged  a  source  in  the 
government. 

"The  changes  take  the  flexibility  right  out 
of  the  bill,"  said  another.  Officials  spent  the 
weekend  plotting  counterstrategy  In  high- 
level  conferences. 

SYMBOLIC    warning 

The  changes  were  Inspired  by  Dllnois  Re- 
publican Paul  Findlet,  who  Inserted  the 
same  language  In  a  $6.9  million  House  agri- 
culture appropriations  bUl  April  26. 

Mr.  Findlet  called  It  a  symbolic  warning 
to  the  100  or  so  nations  now  receiving  sur- 
plus American  food  not  to  trade  with  HanoL 

Immediately,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  was  asked  how  many 
nations  would  be  affected. 


Then  confiislon  set  In, 

An  AID  spokesman  said,  "None,  as  far  as 
we  can  determine."  A  Greek  ship  had  called 
at  a  North  Vietnamese  port  Feb.  12.  accord- 
ing to  the  Maritime  Commission,  but  since 
then  Greece  had  promised  to  halt  the  trade, 
and  so  was  not  affected. 

However,  this  newspaper  has  learned  that 
the  AID  spokesman  gave  the  wrong  answer. 
It  now  appears  that  the  Findley  language 
will  affect  several  other  nations.  Hence  gov- 
ernment concern. 

Exact  information  Is  hard  to  find,  but  one 
source  listed  Greece.  Yugoslavia.  Spain.  Mo- 
rocco, Israel,  and  Poland  as  food-receiving 
nations  with  "recent"  trade  contacts  with 
either  Hanoi  or  Havana. 

senate   eyed 

The  Pindley  language  would  eliminate 
them  from  the  food  for  freedom  program  If 
it  becomes  law. 

At  the  high-level  meetings  In  the  govern- 
ment, officials  debated  ways  and  means  of 
blocking  the  committee  language. 

If  the  committee  confirms  Its  preliminary 
vote  on  Tuesday,  the  full  House  Is  almost 
certain  to  approve  It.  observers  say.  The 
House  voted  for  Mr.  Flndley's  first  amend- 
ment on  April  26  by  290  to  98. 

"There's  always  the  Senate,"  a  government 
source  said  hopefuUy.  "But  we  don't  really 
known  what  will  happen  there  either.  The 
unknown  quantity  Is  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Allen  Ellander.  although  we  do 
have  some  friends  among  other  committee 
members." 

The  House  also  wants  tighter  terms  for 
food  sales:  20  years  to  repay,  with  a  two-year 
grace  period.  The  administration  wants  40 
years  with  10  years'  grace. 

"Our  whole  aim  in  the  President's  bill," 
said  a  government  source,  "was  to  make  food 
surpluses  available  abroad  on  fiexlble  terms. 
The  problem  of  world  hunger  Is  growing.  It 
must  be  solved— by  self-help  measures  as 
well  as  greater  food  exports  from  this  coun- 
try. 

"But  now  the  House  seems  to  be  lowering 
Its  sights  and  worrying  only  about  the  Viet- 
nam war." 

TRAOmONAL    SUSPICION 

It  Is  true  that  Impatience  with  North  Viet- 
nam Is  the  direct  cause  of  the  Findley 
amendments.  The  House  has  been  tradi- 
tionally wary  of  foreign  aid.  Now  "the  Pind- 
ley language  Is  a  reflection  of  Midwestern 
feeling  that  something  simply  has  to  be  done 
about  this  war,"  a  committee  source  said 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  WELTNER 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  At- 
lanta is  a  thriving  and  bustling  metr(^- 
olis.  However,  our  city  and  its  people 
are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  are  lo- 
cated on  historic  ground.  Prom  the  In- 
dians to  the  English  settlers,  to  the 
battles  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 
our  land  has  been  an  active  focal  spot 
of  historic  development. 

The  new  WAGA  television  center  has 
recently  been  dedicated  at  one  of  the 
most  historic  spots  in  Atlanta.  Off  Wil- 
liams Mill  Road,  now  called  Briarcliff 
Road,  this  area  was  the  location  of  an 
ancient  Cherokee  and  Creek  Indian  vil- 
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lage.  and  later  part  of  the  area  traversed 
by  Federal  forces  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Sherman  In  the  campaign  against 
Atlanta. 

An  excellent  brochure  entitled  "Our 
Land."  has  been  prepared  In  honor  of  the 
dedication  date  by  my  friend  Chuck 
Shields,  of  Atlanta,  who  has  contributed 
his  own  saga  of  this  historic  site.  I  ask 
that  this  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  as  it  illustrates  vividly  the  appro- 
priate placing  of  this  modem  communi- 
cations center  at  the  crossroads  of 
history. 

The  article  follows: 

TRis  Lanb 


Tbls  Land  .  .  ■  wa«  once  a  place  that  only 

Ood  had  seen  .  .  . 
The  genUe  rlje  of  the  hlU.  the  taU  ptne,  and 

the  sparUlng  brook 
Hade  It  a  quiet,  cool,  green  restful  place  .  .  . 
One  obecure  day,  an  Indian  discovered  This 

lAnd  .  .  . 
Perhaps  a  young  Creek,  oB  to  make  his  mark 

as  a  warrior  .  .  . 
Or,  perhaps  ...  a  Creek  family  passed  this 

way  and  stopped  to  rest  .  .  . 
Tbey  talked  of  It  at  the  councU   fires  and 

others  came  to  reet   and   refresh  .  .  . 
Because  of  the  beauty  of  this  place.  Its  water. 

and  Its  location  .  .  . 
The  Ctreek  Indians  moved  onto  This  Land  and 

buUt  a  TUlage  .  .  . 
At  the  lirook  Into  the  rocks  In  a  year  un- 
known   they    cut    «    com    grinding 

stone  .... 
And   young    warriors   fashioned    arrowheads 

and  spearpolnts  at  the  water's  edge  .  .  . 
And  the  years  passed  ...  as  leaves  faU  In 

Autumn  and  Indian  Life  went  on  .  .  . 

on  This  Land.  (T 

When      the      world      dlaooverd      America, 

Traders  came  here  .  .  .  and  Soldiers  .  .  . 
SeUlers  buUt  their  cabins,  and  worked  This 

Land  .  .  .  and  they  wrought  from 
The    WUdM-neaa    The    King's    13th    Coloney 

A  new  nation's  proud  ^urth  State. 
The    Indians    befriended,    fou^t,    treatled. 

protested  and  were  removed  .  .  .  and 

their 
VUlage  Ground  then   grew   cotton   and   to- 
bacco .  .  . 
AcroM  the  road.  In  the  Big  House  ...  on  a 

summer's     night,     you     could     hear 

people  .  .  . 
This  place  was  known  as  Poplar  Drove,  and 

Old  South  traditions  flourished  here. — 
With  The  War  .  .  .  thousands  of  men  marched 

over  This  Land   .   .   .  horses,   cannon. 

wagons  .  .  . 
Trenches  were  dug  here  .   .   .  and   guns  of 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta  boomed  In  the 

distance 
Joe  Wheeler's  tired  Gray  Troopers,  watered 

gaunt    horse*    here    before    Decatur 

Square. 
Oeaeral  Sherman  came  this  way  and  he  made 

his     headquarters     Just     down     the 

road  .  .  . 
Thousands    of    hU    aoldlera    marched    over 

This  Land. 
Dodge's      16th      Corps  .  .  .  Schofleld's      23d 

Corps  .  .  .  Howard's    4th    Corps,    and 

more  .  .  . 
Were  deployed  on  This  Land  before  attacking 

Confederate  defenses  at  Rock  Springs 

Road. 
And  two  boys  In  blue  were  burled  here  imtU 

moved  to  a  National  Cemetery. 
When  Spring  came  In  'M  .  .  .  The  War  ended 

.  .  .  and 
The  Land  at  Poplar  Oreve  was  seeded  and 

worked  again  .  .  . 
In  1893.  the  Seabotud  Air  Line  RaUway  buUt 

lU  line  behind  Tbls  Land  .  .  . 
Steam  trains  stopped  at  Old  Wallace  Station 
.  .  .  and    at   Durand's   and   Williams 

MIU 


Located  on  the  bank  of  South  Pork  Peach  tree 
Creek. 

Season  blended  Into  season  .  .  .  crop  fol- 
lowed crop 

And  This  Land  served  Its  people  as  It  bad 
for  centuries  past  .  .  . 

Wagon  roads  widened  and  turned  Into  streets. 

Williams  MUl  Road  became  BrlarclUr  Road 

'Emory  University,  founded  December  16, 
1836  .  .  . 

A  school  destined  to  be  world-renowned,  later 
was  buUt  "next  door"  on  adjoining 
land  .  .  . 

The  Age  of  Invention  widened  the  scope  of 
People  throughout  the  world  .  .  . 

Communications,  Education,  Transportation 
and  other  fields  rushed  forward  In 
Growth  .  .  . 

When  figxires  and  depth  were  added  to  the 
Cyclorama  In  1934  .  .  .  trees  and  rocks 
from  This  Land  were  used  In  the  now- 
famous  tableau  depleting  The  Battle 
of  Atlanta  .  .  . 

Years  passed  .  .  .  Decatur  grew  .  .  .  At- 
lanta grew,  and  out  of  ashes  rose  the 
Gate  City  of  the  Southland. 

Here,  where  once  a  young  Creek  fashioned 
an  arrowhead  .  .  . 

Where  settlers  paiised  on  their  way  to  blaze 
the  new  frontier  .  .  . 

Where  drifted  the  sweet  smell  of  barbecue 
.  .  .  the  sounds  of  a  party  at  the  Big 
House  could  be  heard  .  .  . 

Here,  where  Joe  Wheeler's  horses  drank  In 
the  creek  .  .  .  where  marched  The 
Federals  as  They  Advanced  to  Atlanta 

Here  ...  on  This  Land,  WAGA-TV  has  buUt 
a  new  Home  that  embraces  the  charm 
of  Southern  Traditions  with  a  decor 
that  win  remind  you  of 

Those  Days  of  past  glory. 

As  This  Land  has  served  Its  people  .  .  . 
WAGA-TV  wUl  serve  Its  Market  with 
a  new  era  of  dedication. 

At  this  time  .  .  .  and. In  this  place  .  .  . 

WAGA-TV  has  brought  to  ThU  land  .  .  . 
The  Television  Center  of  the  South! 

WAGA-TV  Land  Was  Once  Distrxbutid  bt 
Land  Lottzst 
Original  Henry  County  was  surveyed  Into 
18  land  districts  In  1821,  and  the  Land  was 
distributed  throxigh  Land  Lottery.  (Georgia 
had  six  Land  Lotteries.  I.e..  1805.  1807.  1820. 
1831.  1827.  1832).  Persons  living  In  the  al- 
ready settled  areas  of  the  State — and  who 
were  citizens  of  GeM'gla.  registered  In  the 
counties  of  their  residence  for  the  purpose 
of  "drawing"  lots  In  the  newly  accessioned 
land.  The  surveyed  land  lot  numbers  were 
«ent  to  Mllledgevllle  (the  then  State  Capital) 
and  the  nsuoaes  of  the  registrants  were  sent 
also.  At  a  stated  time,  a  name  was  "drawn" 
from  one  drum  and  the  number  of  a  lot  was 
drawn  from  another.  In  this  way  the  per- 
son found  out  the  lot  he  drew.  After  a  cer- 
tain time,  he  had  to  take  out  a  grant  to  the 
lot  drawn  or  it  reverted  to  the  State.  Two 
who  drew  WAGA-TV  land  In  the  Georgia 
Land  Lotteries  were  hiargaret  Bledsoe,  a 
widow  from  Morgan  County,  and  Nathaniel 
Banks  of  Elbert  County. 


Calyer  Notes  Visit  of  CardiBaJ  Beran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12. 1968 

Mr.  CULVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Cedar  Rapids  was  recently  honored 


to  have  as  a  guest  for  2  days  His  Emi- 
nence Joseph  Cardinal  Beran,  arch- 
bishop of  Prague. 

While  he  was  in  Cedar  Rapids,  his 
eminence  met  with  hundreds  of  residents 
of  the  community,  members  of  the 
clergy,  the  press,  and  schoolchildren 
throughout  the  city.  The  warmth  and 
humility  of  this  outstanding  religious 
leader  won  the  friendship  and  respect 
of  all  who  were  privileged  to  see  him. 

Just  as  Cardinal  Beran's  indomitable 
courage  during  a  long  and  difficult  period 
of  Communist  captivity  was  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  entire  free  world,  the  re- 
markable faith  and  personal  dignity  he 
exuded  during  this  visit  Is  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  all  lowans.  The  sincerity  of 
the  welcome  accorded  him  In  Cedar 
Rapids  was  an  impressive  indication  of 
the  strong  bonds  of  friendship  which 
continue  to  link  Americans  with  the  re- 
stricted peoples  of  Czechoslovakia. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  part 
in  the  banquet  In  Cedar  Rapids  for  this 
great  man,  and  witness  the  meaningful 
sense  of  admiration  and  good  will  which 
was  evident  on  all  sides.  I  would  at  this 
time  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  particularly  Interesting  ac- 
count of  the  cardinal's  visit  from  the 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  and  ask  permis- 
sion that  the  article  be  reprinted  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 
Always    Remain    Jotpttl,    Cardinal   Advises 

lowANs — Czech  Prelate  Honored  bt  625  at 

Cedar  Rapids  Banqitet 

(By  DaleKueter) 

The  warm  hospitality  of  Cedar  Rapids' 
Czech  community  was  extended  Thursday 
night  to  exiled  Joseph  Cardinal  Beran  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

And  the  Cardinal,  a  short,  rotund.  Jolly 
man  of  77,  responded  with  vigor. 

More  than  625  persons  at  the  banquet  at 
Armar  ballroom  were  asked  by  the  Cardinal 
to  always  remain  Joyful,  "even  In  times  that 
may  be  dlfflcult." 

He  urged  those  of  Czech  descent  to  con- 
tinue to  sing  melodies  of  the  homeland  and 
practice  native  traditions,  which,  he  said, 
will  give  encouragement  to  those  not  so  Joy- 
ful In  Czechoslovakia." 

Czech  national  songs  are  no  longer  being 
taught  In  the  homeland,  he  said,  and  the 
youth   do   not   have   strong   Czech   feelings. 

"But  our  faith  Is  strong." 

SHAKES  MANT  BANDS 

His  comments  on  national  feeling  followed 
singing  of  the  American  and  Czech  national 
anthems,  and  other  traditional  homeland 
songs  by  the  Karia  Masaryk  chorus. 

Cardinal  Beran's  warm  personality  extend- 
ed In  handshakes  to  all  who  came  near  him 
He  greeted  and  blessed  hundreds  who  filed 
pest  him  following  the  banquet  program. 

His  congeniality  was  evident  earlier 
Thursday  when,  following  a  press  conference 
at  Mt.  Mercy  college,  he  sought  out  hand- 
shakes from  reporters. 

The  world  renowned  Catholic  clergyman, 
who  arrived  In  Cedar  Rapids  Wednesday 
night,  wUl  tour  the  city  Friday  morning, 
visiting  chUdren  In  elementary  schools.  He 
win  depart  for  Cleveland  at  4:30  p.m. 

BONORABT  CITIZEN 

Cardinal  Beran.  constantly  smiling  and 
nodding  affectionately  to  all,  was  made  an 
honorary  citizen  of  Cedar  Rapids  by  Mayor 
Robert  Johnson. 

"We  are  proud  of  the  heritage  of  Cedar 
Rapids,  and  that  you  have  come  to  our  city," 
the  mayor  said.  "This  honorary  citizenship 
carries  with  It  our  blessings." 
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Congressman  John  C.  Culver,  who  arrived 
late  at  the  banquet  (after  Mayor  Johnson 
had  left)  said  the  Cardinal's  visit  to  this 
country  was  significant  to  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

"His  presence  here  tonight  Is  a  testimony 
to  his  faith  and  courage,"  Culver  said.  He 
presented  the  Cardinal  with  the  book  "John 
P.  Kennedy,  As  We  Remember  Him."  auto- 
graph p;!  by  the  late  President's  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  Ted  Kennedy. 

KENNEDY    HELPED    BERAN 

President  Kennedy  was  Instrumental  in 
assisting  In  Cardinal  Beran's  release  from 
Communist  Czechoslovakia.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  personal  letter  from  Sen.  Robert 
Kennedy  thanking  him  for  visiting  the  late 
President's  grave  In  Arlington  cemetery. 

"I  Just  arrived  from  Washington,  but  I 
wasn't  welcomed  at  the  airport  by  the 
mayor,"  Ctjlvix  Jested.  Major  Johnson  an- 
nounced Thursday  he  would  oppose  Culver 
for  the  Second  district  congressional  seat. 

The  Cardinal's  human  simplicity  over- 
whelmed one  member  of  the  Mt.  Mercy 
chorus,  which  sang  several  religious  selec- 
tions. His  blessing  and  handshake  brought 
tears  to  her  eyes. 

SYMBOL    or   LOVE 

Dubuque  Archbishop  James  J.  Byrne  In- 
troduced the  prelate  as  a  "symbol  of  love  to 
church  and  country.  He  radiates  that  same 
warm  feeling  generated  by  Pope  John,"  the 
archbishop  said. 

"Since  he  stepped  off  the  plane  at  Cedar 
Rapids,"  the  archbishop  continued,  "be  has 
captivated  the  hearts  of  those  who  came  In 
contact  with  him.  Ced-ir  Rapids  has  shown 
In  many  ways  the  Joy  of  his  coming." 

Speaking  through  his  Interpreter,  Cardinal 
Beran  expressed  his  gratefulness  for  the  re- 
ception he  has  received  here.  He  said  he  had 
received  greetings  from  persons  of  all  faiths. 

Members  of  the  Protestant,  Jewish  and 
Catholic  faiths  Joined  in  honoring  the  Cardi- 
nal. The  Rev.  Prancla  W.  Prltchard  of  First 
Presbyterian  church  gave  the  Invocation. 
Rabbi  Isaac  Neuman  of  Temple  Judah  de- 
livered the  benediction. 

WOULD   LIKE   TO   RETUaN 

Other  headtable  dignitaries  included 
Bishop  George  Blskup,  head  of  the  Des 
Moines  Diocese,  and  a  native  of  Cedar  Rap- 
Ids;  The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgrs.  Anthony  W.  Chl- 
hak  of  St.  Wenceslaus  and  Maurice  8.  Sheehy 
of  St.  Plus;  and  Harold  Wendorf,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Cardinal  Is  staying  at  Mt.  Mercy  dur- 
ing his  visit.  At  his  Thursday  afternoon 
press  conference,  he  said  he  would  like  to 
return  to  his  homeland  some  day,  but  ex- 
pressed doubt  he  would. 

When  exiled  by  the  communist  government 
In  QsechoElovakia.  It  was  made  clear  that  be 
would  not  be  allowed  to  return.  He  now 
makes  his  home  In  Rome. 

The  Cardinal  told  newsmen  that  while  his 
actual  movement  In  Czechoslovakia  was  lim- 
ited and  his  connection  with  the  outside 
church  small,  he  managed  to  watch  on  tele- 
vision the  funeral  of  Pope  John  and  eleva- 
tion of  Pope  Paul. 

SENSES   FREEDOM 

Gesturing  frequently,  he  told  how  he 
eensed  the  freedom  of  the  people  In  the 
United  States. 

"The  people  here  are  more  Joyful  than 
those  In  the  homeland." 

Asked  how  much  Influence  a  religious 
leader  should  have  on  the  world,  he  replied: 
"The  Influence  Is  greatest  the  more  he  (the 
clergyman)  follows  what  he  preaches,  sets 
example." 

A  report«?r  Inquired  If  he  had  any  relatives 
In  this  coimtry.  Smiling  broadly,  he  said 
there  are  many  Berans,  all  claiming  to  be 
relatives.  "But  I  have  no  proof."  He  said 
he  welcomed  them  all  as  relatives  anyway. 


President  Should  Use  His  Vel» 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
General  O'Brien  and  his  troops  have  in- 
vaded Capitol  Hill  and  successfully  cap- 
tured sufficient  votes  to  place  an  addi- 
tional burden  of  several  million  tax  dol- 
lars on  the  American  people,  this  time  to 
pay  for  rent  subsidies. 

Where  is  the  general  and  where  are  his 
troops  when  we  try  to  reduce  the  in- 
flationary spending  In  the  Congress? 
Perhaps  he  is  not  receiving  his  mail  at 
the  Post  Office  Department,  for  mail  de- 
liveries are  slower  to  patrons  than  the 
general's  Cadillac  trip  to  the  Hill. 

On  May  4  in  my  remarks  on  the  HEW 
appropriation  bill,  I  suggested  that  the 
President  veto  bills  that  break  the  budget 
barrier.  I  am  delighted  that  the  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  sup- 
ported my  views  editorially.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  include  that  editorial  with  my 
remarks  as  follows: 

President  Should  Use  His  Veto 

It  Is  high  time  that  President  Johnson 
Eorve  notice  that  he  will  use  his  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  veto  unless  Congress 
exercises  some  self -discipline  on  non-defense 
spending. 

Half-hearted  admonitions  won't  do  the  Job. 

The  latest  exercise  In  oratory  took  place 
this  week  at  the  convention  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  Washington. 

Gardner  Ackley.  the  President's  top  eco- 
nomic advisor,  reminded  his  businessman- 
audience  that  profits  have  been  increasing 
much  faster  than  the  take-home  pay  of  the 
workers. 

He  expressed  fear  that  such  a  situation  will 
lead  to  massive  wage  demands,  and  that  the 
resulting  wage-price  spiral  wlU  undercut 
everybody's  prosperity. 

The  government  will  be  forced  to  dampen 
the  speculative  boom  with  a  tax  Increase. 
Ackley  Indicated,  unless  business  restrains 
Its  prices  and  profits. 

Naturally,  businessmen  should  not,  In 
their  own  Interest  as  well  as  the  nation's, 
fall  prey  to  an  Inflationary  psychology  and 
raise  prices  unnecessarily. 

But  the  only  way  for  Industry  to  create 
new  Jobs  Is  to  expand  production  facilities — 
and  the  necessary  Investments  can  be  paid 
for  only  out  of  profits.  This  is  a  point  worth 
remembering  by  organized  labor  as  well  as  by 
Washington. 

Furthermore,  even  with  the  fullest  co- 
operation, business  and  labor  cannot  hold 
the  Ud  on  Inflation  by  themselves.  The  pres- 
sures fdr  higher  prices  stem  basically  from 
Increased  federal  spending  In  both  defense 
and  non-defense  areas. 

The  federal  government  must  tighten  Its 
own  money  faucet,  and  both  Ackley  and  his 
boes  In  the  White  House  have  publicly  recog- 
nized this  fact. 

Mr.  Johnson  complains  that  Congress  is 
adding  close  to  S3  billion  to  his  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  other  officials  say 
that  the  largesse  of  the  lawmakers  may  force 
the  administration  Into  seeking  a  tax 
Increase. 

So  far,  however,-  the  President  has  not 
remonstrated  with  Congress  in  the  same 
forceful  terms  he  has  used  on  business.  And 
there  have  been  no  signs  that  he  is  con- 
templating the  xtae  at  his  major  weapon — 


the  veto,  which  would  fc*ce  congressional 
reconsideration. 

The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that,  the  way 
things  are  going,  we  will  have  both  Infla- 
tion and  a  tax  Increase.  Higher  taxes  will 
not  have  a  deflationary  effect  If  the  pro- 
ceeds are  merely  used  for  more  and  more 
federal  spending. 


Israel  Bond  Dinner  Honors  I.  W.  Ab«I 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVAWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  h966 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
connection  with  the  recent  observance  of 
the  18th  anniversary  of  Israel's  inde- 
pendence. I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  an  address  by  Mr. 
I.  W.  Abel,  the  distinguished  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  at 
the  Israel  bond  labor  tribute  dinner  on 
April  24.  The  unions  and  a  number  of 
steel  companies  honored  Abel  by  pur- 
chasing Israel  bonds,  thereby  demon- 
strating their  approval  of  his  interest 
In — and  warm  support  of — Israel  as  a 
stronghold  of  democracy  and  social  jus- 
tice. More  than  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  bonds  were  sold  In  connection  with 
this  dinner. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  Mr.  Abel's  address  at  this  point 
In  the  Record: 

Address  by  I.  W.  Abel  At  Israel  Bono  Din- 
ner. Hilton  Hotel,  Ptttsburgh,  Pa.,  Ai>Rn. 

24.  1966 

It  Is  good  to  share  In  the  cause  which  Is 
the  principal  beneficiary  of  this  testimonial 
dinner.  By  our  presence,  we  are  renewing  a 
friendly  association  of  long  standing  between 
our  organization  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
This  association  has  Its  beginning  almost 
from  the  day  that  this  tiny  nation  was 
founded  some  eighteen  years  ago. 

As  Steelworkers  and  as  Americans  we  have 
always  expressed  a  profotind  Interest  In  the 
progress  of  developing  countries  which  em- 
brace the  principles  of  democracy.  We  have 
been  particularly  concerned  about  the  future 
of  Israel  which  has  given  democracy  such  a 
strong  foothold  In  a  key  area  of  the  world. 
We  have  long  realized  that  this  new  nation 
Is  vital  to  the  cause  of  democracy,  freedom 
and  peace  which  our  country  strives  to 
promote. 

In  recognition  of  Israel's  firm  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  social 
progress.  American  labor  unions  have  pur- 
chased in  excess  of  S16.000,000  In  Israel 
Bonds  down  through  the  years.  Our  union 
has  been  among  the  major  participants  in 
this  program  In  the  past  and  we  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  be  a  major  supporter 
In  the  future.  We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  strengthen  Israel  through  this  means  be- 
cause we  know  It  will  help  stimulate  a 
healthy  social  and  economic  life  In  this  out- 
post of  freedom  In  the  Middle  East. 

It  la  a  fact  that  Israel's  p>opulatlon  has 
grown  from  860,000  to  2,600,000  In  the  past 
18  years.  The  bond  aid.  such  as  we  of  labor 
have  advanced,  has  heli>ed  this  small  nation 
provide  a  life  of  hope  and  dignity  to  more 
than  1.300.000  Immigrants  from  many  lands. 

What  kind  of  people  were  these  immi- 
grants? Tou  know  that  most  countries  have 
rather  rigid  qualifications  as  to  health,  skills. 
financial  resources,  and  other  limitations  on 
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Immigration.  The  State  of  Israel  has  no 
such  reatrtctlons.  Ptrst  of  all  they  emptied 
the  concentration  campa.  They  tcx*  the 
poor,  the  blind,  the  maimed,  the  broken  in 
rpUit.  the  hotnelese.  They  took  those  who 
had  been  tortured  and  beaten  by  the  "brave" 
legions  of  the  Third  Reich  and  brought  them 
to  Israel  to  begin  a  new  life. 

They  opened  their  arms  to  empty  th» 
ghettoe  of  North  Africa  when  rising  Arab 
nationalism  forced  the  people  to  flee.  They 
welcotned  those  who  were  expelled  by  Nasser, 
the  Egyptian  dictator.  Their  doors  are  open 
to  people  leaving  Eastern  Europe. 

No.  there  are  no  limitations  I  All  that  is 
required  In  Isre^l  Is  the  desire  to  live  In  free- 
dom, to  work  productively,  and  thus  to  build 
A  new  life.  But  this  kind  of  Immigration 
requires  great  sacrifice  and  costs  much 
money.  The  people  living  In  Israel,  par- 
tlcxilarly  In  the  early  days  ( and  that  was  not 
too  long  ago)  eagerly  and  willingly  shared 
their  hocnas,  their  land,  their  meager  rations, 
their  Inadequate  water  supply,  with  these 
newoofnera.  The  Qovemment  of  Israel  and 
the  labor  movement  were  taxed  and  hard- 
pressed  to  train  masses  of  unskilled  people, 
to  provide  Jobs,  to  build  ne>w  oooununltles — 
civilized  democratic  communities  with 
schools,  with  houses  at  worship,  with  thea- 
ters. These  people  had  to.  In  many  cases, 
le«km  a  new  language — and  thus  Hebrew — 
the  lan^age  of  the  Bible — has  been  revived 
and  vitalized  In  the  modem  period.  This 
too  was  no  small  aocompllahment.  In  the 
days  of  Moses  they  didn't  need  a  word  for 
airplane,  for  jet.  for  railroad,  for  space  ship, 
for  nuclear  energy,  for  electricity,  for  auto- 
mobile, for  all  of  the  accessories  of  modem 
living  and  all  the  concepts  of  modern  Ufa 
that  we  take  for  granted. 

What  an  Inspiring  drama  of  rehabilitation, 
of  reooostructloD,  of  rebirth  and  renewal 
has  taken  place  In  this  ancient  land.  We  are 
proud  to  have  a  small  role  In  this  wonder- 
ful saga  of  a  new  nation  In  an  ancient  land. 

Much  progress  has  taken  place  In  Israel 
under  the  Impact  of  Investment  capital  de- 
rived from  the  purchase  of  Israel  Bonds.  I 
am  told  Industrial  production  has  soared 
from  a  total  value  of  1372.000.000  In  1960  to 
more  than  two  billion  dollars  In  1968. 
Israel's  labor  force  has  Increased  In  that  pe- 
riod from  437.000  to  over  900.000  with  some 
230.000  employed  In  Industry. 

Israel  Is  planning  to  absorb  a  balf-mlUlon 
new  citizens  In  the  next  five  years.  It  has 
set  for  Itself  a  tremendous  Industrialization 
program  to  accommodate  this  anticipated 
growth  In  population  and  to  build  up  Its 
economy.  I  understand  this  will  Involve  the 
creation  of  new  Industries  In  Urge  urban  cen- 
ters and  the  establishment  of  new  produc- 
tion facilities  In  regions  that  are  now  only 
sparsely  settled.  To  achieve  these  objec- 
ttves,  Israel  will  need  more  Investment  capi- 
tal than  ever  before.  We  of  labor  must  do 
our  part  In  helping  Israel  achieve  this  ob- 
jective. 

The  American  labor  movement  Joins  Israel 
In  this  endeavor  enthusiastically  not  only 
because  trade  unionists  are  anxious  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Israel  but 
also  because  we  have  an  obligation  to 
streng^en  the  link  between  the  labor  move- 
ments of  our  two  nations.  As  you  know, 
a  dynamic  role  In  the  development  of  the 
democratic  State  of  Israel  has  been  played 
by  Hlstadrut.  This  Is  the  federation  of 
workers  and  pioneers  In  Israel. 

The  cause  of  human  brotherhood  spans  the 
continents  and  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of 
our  fraternal  ties  with  free  unions  through- 
out the  world.  Hlstadrut.  which  has  per- 
formed a  vital  function  In  the  survival  of 
Isrart,  is  among  those  free  unions  of  the 
world  with  which  we  must  cement  our  ties  of 
solidarity  and  friendship.  We  do  this  when 
we  help  Insure  Israel's  growth  and  expan- 
sion through  the  purcbaM  of  investment 
bonds. 


We  do  this  with  pride  and  vitality,  because 
there  Is  a  proud  and  vital  relationship  be- 
tween American  labor  and  Israel.  The  warm 
bond  of  friendship — which  is  so  evident  In 
the  Bond  program  and  the  labor  movement 
has  become  Increasingly  strong  over  the 
years — and   for  good   reason. 

Organized  labor  In  this  country  Is  sincere- 
ly and  deeply  interested  In  promoting  democ- 
racy and  the  democratic  trade  union  move- 
ment. In  turn,  Israel  has  felt  a  close  rela- 
tionship with  American  workers  because  of 
the  significant  role  that  the  labor  movement 
of  Israel  has  played — and  continues  to  play — 
In  the  afl'alrs  of  the  State  of  Israel.  So  It  Is 
only  natural  that  this  bond  of  fellowship  has 
been  built  up  between  the  labor  movements 
of  Israel  and  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  labor  movement  of  Israel  and  the 
State  of  Israel  itself  are  firmly  committed  to 
the  cause  of  freedom. 

There  are  as  well  some  practical  business 
reasons  for  what  we  are  doing  tonight.  Israel 
sells  to  the  United  States  some  60  million 
dollars  worth  of  goods.  These  consist  of 
oranges,  wines,  industrial  diamonds,  rain- 
coats, souvenir  Items,  etc.  Israel  buys  from 
the  United  States  some  200  mlHlon  dollars 
worth  of  goods.  In  the  main  these  are  heavy 
lnd\istrlal  products  such  as  tractors,  road- 
bulldlng  equipment,  machinery,  etc.  And 
as  you  know,  to  buy  these  goods  In  this  coun- 
try Israel  must  come  up  with  dollars.  Some 
of  those  dollars  you  are  helping  to  provide 
tonight.  As  an  added  plus,  Israel  Is  paying 
back  to  American  Investors  In  1966.  61  mil- 
lion dollars.  This  is  what  purchasers  of 
Israel  Bonds  that  mature  this  year  will  re- 
ceive. They  are  making  an  Important  con- 
tribution to  our  balance  of  payments 
problem. 

I  believe  that  it  is  especially  significant 
during  these  times  that  the  national  AFL- 
CIO  Is  sponsoring  a  labor  institute  in  Israel 
to  train  young  labor  leaders  from  Africa  and 
Asia.  This  institute  has  been  of  tremendous 
service  in  advancing  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy and  free  labor  and  in  countering  the 
activities  of  Communist  countries  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  labor  leaders  of  Israel  have 
a  special  message  to  Impart  to  the  young  la- 
bor leaders  from  Asia  and  Africa  because  Is- 
rael's leaders  have  gone  through  the  pains 
and  pangs  of  development  that  the  Asian 
and  African  leaders  are  now  going  through. 
You  may  wonder  why  the  youthful  leaders 
of  those  nations  attend  this  institute  In  Is- 
rael. The  answer  Is  a  very  Interesting  one: 
they  like  to  participate  because  Israel  Is  a 
small  country,  and  they  prefer  a  small  coun- 
try because  they  fear  domination  by  large 
countries.  So  this  fear  Is  solved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Institute  In  tiny  Israel.  Because 
ot  the  success  of  this  Institute.  Israel  has 
become  a  very  Important  bridge  between  the 
United   States   and   the   developing  nations. 

So  there  Is  this  mutual  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  a  free  trade  union  movement 
to  the  development  of  a  free  country  that 
has  helped  draw  American  labor  and  Israeli 
labor  closer  together. 

The  United  Steelworkers  and  the  Labor 
Movement  here  are  Interested  in  freedom  in 
our  country  and  throughout  the  world.  A 
strong  and  effective  labor  movement  Is  a 
constructive  force  directed  toward  the  good, 
not  only  of  Its  members,  but  also  toward  the 
good  of  a  country  as  a  whole.  Because  It 
knows  the  value  of  freedom,  organized  labor 
Is  an  effective  spokesman  ftnd  fighter  for 
freedom. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the  first  targets  of 
dlctaton  always  Include  trade  unions. 
Trade  unions  have  the  habit  of  defending 
freedom  of  all  segments  of  a  society  and  of 
speaking  out  against  exploitation  and  op- 
preeslon.  This  kind  of  luxury  cannot  be 
tolerated  by  dictators,  so — as  Hitler  did — 
they  seek  the  crippling  or  destruction  of  la- 
bor unions. 

So,  any  place  that  we,  as  American  trade 
unionists,  can  give  a  boost  to  freedom  and 


to  free  labor,  we  should  do  so  without  any 
hesitation.  This  is  why  American  labor 
has  supported  the  International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Ttade  Unions.  And  this  is  why 
It  has  been  so  willing  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  State  of  Israel. 

There  is  another  similarity  between  the 
labor  movements  of  the  United  States  and 
Israel  which  is  Inherent  In  all  these  points 
which  I  have  been  discussing.  It  Is  some- 
thing I  am  proud  to  convey  to  you:  The 
American  Trade  Union  Movement  Is  Inter- 
ested In  much  more  than  another  nickel  or 
two  In  the  pay  envelope.  This  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  our  record  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  labor  movement  In  this 
country.  You  all  know  that  the  first  legis- 
lative objective  of  labor  was  a  free  public 
school  education  for  every  American  child. 
And  so  it  has  been  down  through  the  years. 
We  have  been  concerned  about  raising  the 
living  standards  of  all  our  citizens  through 
adequate  nr.lnlmum  wage  laws — the  care  of 
the  aged  through  Medicare — the  education 
of  our  children  through  adequate  Federal 
and  State  support  of  schools — and  so  on 
down  the  list  of  many  pieces  of  social  legis- 
lation designed  for  the  common  good. 

This  kind  of  concern  for  the  common  good 
has  also  been  a  proud  feature  of  the  labor 
federation  In  Israel.  So,  when  you  add  It 
all  up.  you  might  say  that  American  workers 
and  the  workers  of  Israel  are  brothers,  not 
only  In  the  cause  of  trade  unionism,  but  in 
the  cause  of  human  decency  everywhere. 

I  am  deeply  proud  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Israel  Bond  program  have  selected  me  as  the 
recipient  of  honors.  Frankly,  I  have  agreed 
to  this  recognition  only  because  of  my  be- 
lief in  the  need  for  increasingly  strong  ties 
between  American  labor  and  Israel,  and  of 
course  in  American  labor's  continued  sup- 
port of  Israel.' 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  singleness  of 
purpose  so  Impressively  displayed  at  the  din- 
ner— a  Cabinet  Member  from  our  Federal 
Government — Israel's  Minister  of  Labor — 
and  Walter  Reuther,  a  leading  officer  of  the 
American  labor  movement. 

It  pleases  me  Immensely  to  be  the  Instru- 
ment of  solidarity  in  the  labor  movement 
on  this  occasion,  because  as  of  this  very  mo- 
ment 36  international  unions  sent  their  key 
officers  to  the  dinner.  They  represent  such 
diverse  groups  as  the  Building  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department.  Building  Service 
Employees,  Bricklayers,  Iron  Workers,  Ma- 
chinists, Auto  Workers.  Operating  Engineers. 
Purlture  Workers,  Communications  Workers, 
Rubber  Workers,  Potters,  Ship  Builders,  Glass 
Bottle  Workers  and  others.  We  have  a  cross 
section  of  the  labcv  movement,  from  the 
building  trades  crafts  to  the  large  Industrial 
unions  In  the  basic  industries.  In  a  united 
demonstrt&lon  of  labor's  widespread  support 
of  Israel. 

I  anticipated  this  evening  with  Intense 
pride — not  for  personal  reasons — but  simply 
because  It  will  uphold  to  all  eyes  the  spirit 
of  oneness  and  "helpmanshlp"  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  relationship  between 
American  labor  and  the  State  of  Israel. 
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OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  WOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  I  criticized  Premier  Ky  of 
South  Vietnam  for  Intemperate  state- 
ments,  which   he   has   sixice   repeated. 
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about  the  prospects  for  free  elections  In 
that  troubled  country.  A  recent  edi- 
torial from  the  Lon^  Island  Press  states 
the  ramifications  of  Mr.  Ky's  Ill-con- 
sidered remarks  very  well,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues: 
Ky  Talks  Too  Much 

As  if  the  United  States  didn't  have  enough 
trouble  with  its  enemies,  we  have  to  put  up 
with  our  friends  In  Saigon. 

No  sooner  did  things  quiet  down  after 
last  month's  feverish  political  agitation  in 
South  Viet  Nam,  did  Premier  Nguyen  OfM> 
Ky  start  stirring  up  things  again  with  pro- 
vocative statements  that  seem  to  serve  no 
discernible  purpose— other  than  to  stir  things 
up  again. 

Over  the  weekend  Ky  who  once  put  his 
foot  In  his  mouth  by  saying  nice  things 
about  Hitler,  said  he  expects  to  stay  in 
power  at  least  another  year. 

Although  there  were  Immediate  rumbles 
In  South  Viet  Nam  about  "betrayal,"  the 
first  reaction  on  all  sides  was  to  minimize 
the  premier's  remarks.  State  Secretary 
Rusk  said  he  saw  nothing  In  Ky's  statement 
to  Indicate  any  change  in  the  election  sched- 
ule. And  a  soft  line  was  even  taken  by 
Thlch  Thlen  Mlnh.  protege  of  the  powerful 
Buddhist  leader  Thlch  Trl  Quang.  principal 
figure  behind  the  recent  unrest  that  brought 
the  Ky  regime  to  pledge  the  elections  In  the 
first  place. 

The  most  dramatic  attempt  to  take  the 
heat  out  of  Ky's  statement  was  taken  by  the 
Vietnamese  language  papers  in  Saigon. 
They  blotted  it  out.  Everyone  from  Wash- 
ington to  Danong  looks  to  the  elections  with 
mixed  feelings  of  fear  and  hope.  The  fear 
is  that  they  will  only  make  worse  the  politi- 
cal muddle  in  Viet  Nam.  And  the  hope  is 
that  stable  workable  regime  with  real  pop- 
ular backing  might  Just  emerge  out  of  them. 

Those  blank  spots  Ln  the  Saigon  papers 
may  have  helped  to  "cool"  things  off.  But 
th#  best  way  to  "cool  It"  Is  for  Premier  Ily 
to  put  some  blank  spots  where  his  mouth  is. 


"Alexander  von  Humboldt:  Geogrrapher, 
Oceanographer,  and  Genius — One  of 
the  Great  Explorers  of  All  Time," 
by  Circumnavigator-Explorer  Wendell 
Phillips  Dodge,  Fellow,  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March-April  1966  Issue  of  the  Compass, 
a  publication  of  the  Socony  Mobil  Oil 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  publishes  an  ar- 
ticle pertinent  to  "the  present  step-up  in 
carrying  forth  a  continuing  study  of  the 
science  of  oceanography  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  written  by  Comdr.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  Dodge,  FJI.G.S.,  Ufelong 
explorer  -  circumnavigator  -  ethnologist, 
who  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
ocean  currents  of  the  earth,  entitled 
"Alexander  von  Humboldt:  Gteographer, 
Oceangrapher  and  Genius — Oiie  of  the 
Great  Explorers  of  All  Time." 

A  scientific  explorer  himself.  Com- 
mander Dodge  considers  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  to  be  the  greatest  scientific 


explorer  the  world  has  ever  known.  Un- 
like most  explorers  in  history  he,  himself, 
financed  his  own  extensive  explorations. 
He  influenced  the  course  of  Charles 
Darwin's  life,  throughout  which  this 
other  great  scientist  regarded  Von 
Humboldt  as  "the  greatest  scientific  ex- 
plorer who  ever  lived." 

Commander  Dodge,  longtime  member 
of  the  Explorers  Club,  New  York,  and  for 
many  years  editor  of  its  quarterly  publi- 
cation, the  Explorers  Journal,  feels  that 
hardly  a  handful  of  its  membership  even 
know  who  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was, 
nor  of  his  nvimerous  contributions  to 
scientific  explorations.  Who  else  then 
today  may  be  expected  to  know  about  the 
man  of  whom  a  celebrated  American 
journalist,  in  1857,  remarked: 

I  came  to  Berlin  not  to  visit  its  museums, 
galleries  or  operas,  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
the  world's  greatest  living  man — Alexander 
von  Humboldt, 

■  This  well-known  jomnalist  had 
shaken  the  hands  of.  and  knew  Goethe, 
Schiller,  Frederick  the  Great,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Charles 
Darwin,  Simon  Bolivar,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Beethoven — every  great  man, 
every  famous  scientist,  every  great  artist, 
musician  and  author,  statesman  and 
ruler,  in  Europe  and  the  Americas. 
Humboldt  advanced  the  theory  of  geog- 
raphy mainly  through  insistence  on  the 
great  principle  of  the  unity  of  nature. 

The  article  follows: 
Alexander     von     Humboldt:      Geographer, 

OCE.^NOGRAPHER,    AND    GENIUS OnE   OF   THE 

Great  Explorers  or  All  Time 

( By  Circumnavigator-Explorer  Wendell  Phil- 
lips Dodge,  fellow.  Royal  Geographical 
Society) 

Most  everyone  has  heard  of  the  Peru  or 
Humboldt  Current.  But  few  people  know 
who  discovered  it,  what  It  is  and  how  It 
benefits  mankind.  This  is  its  story  and  the 
story  of  the  man  who  discovered  It. 

Few  mariners  knew  much  about  the  East- 
ern Pacific  during  the  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries.  The  Spaniards  made  sure  of  this 
by  discouraging  visitors  and  by  keeping  what 
they  knew  to  themselves.  As  a  result,  charts 
were  rudimentary  and  sailing  directions  non- 
existent. 

Plagued  by  a  scientist's  curiosity,  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt  spent  five  years  in  the 
area  (1799-1804)  trying  to  learn  something 
about  it.  Using  his  personally  devised 
methods,  he  literally  dissected  the  ocean 
closely,  keenly  studying  everything  he  found. 
From  these  studies  he  subsequently  published 
a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  the 
territory  in  a  "Personal'  Narrative  of  Travels 
to  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America  Dtirlng 
the  Years  1799-1804."  In  it  he  gives  the  de- 
tails of  one  of  his  major  discoveries,  the  cur- 
rent that  now  bears  his  name. 

The  Humboldt  Current,  as  the  narrative 
points  out,  Is  a  branch  of  a  trans-Pacific  cur- 
rent known  as  the  West  Wind  Drift  (see 
chart)  (not  printed  In  the  Record).  This 
Drift,  an  eastward  moving  current  pushed 
along  by  the  prevailing  Westerlies,  is  a  cold 
one  that  extends  from  40*  S.  to  60*  S.  lati- 
tude. As  it  nears  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  a  part  of  it  bends  northward  form- 
ing the  Humboldt  Current.  This  flows  (aver- 
age speed  2  knots)  all  the  way  up  the  ooftst- 
Une  to  about  4*  S.  There  It  turns  weetward 
once  again  pushed  along  by  the  Southeast 
Trades  to  eventually  lose  Its  identity  in  the 
warm  tropical  waters  of  the  equatorial  region. 
That  unbelievable  maelstrom,  Cape  Horn, 
must  also  have  an  effect  on  the  Himabcddt 
Current's  fonnatlon.  What  this  might  be 
was  to  both  Humboldt  and  succeeding  gen- 


erations of  ocean  scientists  mainly  a  matter 
ot  conjecture.  But  the  "Cape  Homers",  that 
rapidly  diminishing  group  of  mariners  who 
weathered  old  Cape  Stiff  in  square  sail,  will 
tell  you  it  must  have  some  influence,  for 
there  is  no  place  In  the  Wca-ld  where  winds, 
currents  and  weather  are  so  continually 
mixed  up. 

Humboldt  found  the  West  Wind  Drift  cold 
where  It  bends  northward  to  form  his  cur- 
rent. Following  it  up  along  the  coMtline,  he 
learned  that  upwelUngs  from  the  deep  keep 
it  could  even  as  It  moves  into  hotter  cli- 
mates. This  continuously  maintained  cold- 
ness is  responsible  for  producing  one  of  the 
world's  outstanding  dry  zones  that  he  called 
a  "Desert  In  the  Sea."  But  it  also  has  a  most 
Interesting  effect  on  the  land  cloce  by. 

Ocean  currents,  he  found,  dominate  the 
climate  in  the  area.  In  the  case  of  a  cold 
one,  it  produces  a  very  cool  dry  climate 
ashore.  This  Is  the  case  with  the  Humboldt 
Current  from  Valparaiso  to  Polta,  Peru. 
Though  dry  ashore,  low  overcast  and  fogs 
frequently  make  it  rather  gloomy,  and  the 
coastal  hills  are  enveloped  in  clouds  much 
of  the  time.  Beyond,  however,  it's  clear  and 
beautiful. 

A  cold  current  such  as  the  Humboldt,  kept 
cold  by  upwelllngs  as  it  travels  toward  warm- 
er climates,  has  an  even  more  Important 
function.  It  provides  food.  The  upwelllngs 
bring  unused  sub-surface  plant  nutrients, 
such  as  phosphates  and  nitrates,  toward  the 
surface.  This  makes  the  near-surface  area 
exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds  of  sea  life,  a 
sort  of  "sea  pasture",  as  Humboldt  called 
it.  He  actually  found  this  particular  current 
houses  one  of  the  world's  richest  fishing 
grounds.  Today,  it's  the  primary  reason  why 
Peru  is  the  largest  sea-food  and  fish-meal 
producing  country  in  the  world. 

He  also  discovered  that  where  near-sur- 
face fish  abound,  the  great  sea  birds  flock. 
They  fly  over  the  water,  dive,  capture,  eat 
and  then  dive  again  during  every  moment  of 
their  waking  hours.  Their  droppings  known 
as  guano,  are  one  of  nature's  richest  fer- 
tilizers. Small  off-shore  islands  and  the 
near  shoreslde  along  the  coastline  were  and 
still  are  coated  with  it.  Historically.  It  has  — 
always  been  much  In  demand  the  world 
over,  having  appeared  on  the  cargo  manifests 
of  Innumerable  squareriggers  and  steam- 
ships. 

Humboldt  also  learned  a  great  deal  about 
the  winds  blowing  seaward  over  his  current. 
Cooled  and  dried  as  they  pass  over  it.  they 
wing  their  way  westward  to  affect  climate  , 
virtually  to  the  Gilbert  Islands.  Recently, 
oceanographers  found  that  these  dry  winds 
go  even  farther  than  Humboldt  suspected. 
They  have  been  found  as  far  west  as  Nauru 
Island,  located  {^Mut  36  miles  south  of  the 
equator  In  roughly  167*  east  longitude. 

The  Humboldt  responsible  for  all  we  are 
talking  about  was  Baron  Frledrich  Alexander 
von  Humboldt,  born  in  Berlin  on  September 
14,  1769.  His  father,  a  major  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  came  from  a  prominent  Pomeranian 
family.  For  the  elder  von  Humbolt's  serv- 
ices during  the  Seven  Years  War,  he  re- 
ceived the  post  of  Royal  Chamberlain.  After 
the  war,  1766,  he  married  Maria  Elisabeth 
von  Colomb,  widow  of  Baron  von  HoUwede. 
They  had  two  children,  first  Wilhelm.  then 
Alexander, 

Alexander's  childhood  was  far  from  prcnn- 
Islng.  His  health  was  poor,  and  be  showed 
little  talent  for  school  work.  But  he  did  be- 
gin to  show  some  of  the  traits  that  later 
were  to  become  so  keenly  developed.  FVjt  ex- 
ample, he  had  a  consuming  interest  for  col- 
lecting and  labeling  plants,  sfiells  and  In- 
sects. For  this  he  received  the  playful  title 
of  "the  little  apothecary".  - 

1789  he  matriculated  at  Gflttlngen.  a  school 
famous  at  the  time  for  the  stimulating  lec- 
tures of  C.  O.  Hejme  and  J.  P.  Blumenbach. 
By  now  his  vast  and  varied  powers  were 
fully    developed.      He    amply    demonstrated 
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how  fully  during  the  following  mnuner  on  a 
scientific  expedition  up  the  Rhine  Rlrer. 
At  lU  conclusion  be  laaued  a  tr««.tlae.  "ICn- 
eraloglache  Beobckchtungen  Uber  enlge  Ba- 
salt am  Rbeln,'*  puhUabed  at  Brunswick  In 
1790  The  calibre  of  thla  work  waa  ao  high 
It  gained  him  an  entr««  to  the  famous  Wei- 
mar coterie. 

Pollowtng  a  long  and  active  period  during 
which  he  traveled  aU  over  the  world,  he  fl- 
naUy  settled  In  France,  growing  to  regard 
Parts  as  his  home.  There  he  found  both  the 
scientific  sympathy  and  the  sort  of  social 
stimulus  his  vlgoro\is.  healthy  mind  craved. 
He  was  equally  In  his  element  as  the  Hon  of 
the  salmon  and  as  the  savant  of  both  the 
Institute  and  the  observatory.  He  waa.  In- 
deed, a  great  figure  who  was  greeted  by  ap- 
plause wherever  he  went.  He  loved  Prance. 
adored  Paris,  so  much  that  when  he  was 
summoned  by  the  King  to  ]otn  the  court  In 
Berlin,  he  did  so  but  with  a  deep  and  lasUng 
regret. 

The  years  1830  to  1848  were  monumental 
In  Humboldt's  life.  For  on*  thing  he  waa 
frequently  employed  by  his  sovereign  In 
diplomatic  mlslsons  to  Louis  Philippe's 
court.  This  was  a  moat  welcomed  assign- 
ment, since  he  always  maintained  the  most 
cordial  personal  relations  with  the  French 
monarch. 

Betweea  1830  and  1839.  though  saddened 
by  his  brother's  death,  he  turned  out  the 
first  of  two  monumental  works.  Thla  was  a 
critical  study  of  all  historical  sources  deal- 
ing with  the  early  voyages  and  discoveries  of 
America.  In  It  he  referred  to  the  develop- 
ment of  nautical  astronomy  In  the  13  th  and 
16th  centuries.  In  this  work  that  has  a 
most  Impressive  title.  "Examen  Critique  de 
I'Histolre  de  la  G^ographie  du  Nouveau  Con- 
tinent et  des  Progrea  de  I'AstronomIe  Nau- 
tique  au  15  et  16  Sleclee."  be  established  the 
origin  of  the  nam*  America.  "I  believe  to 
have  earned  a  modest  merit",  wrote  Hum- 
boldt, "by  having  proved  that  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci had  no  part  In  the  naming  of  the  New 
Continent,  but  that  the  name  originated  in 
a  hidden  spot  In  the  Vosages  Mountains. 
There  a  certain  map-maker  by  the  name  of 
Martin  WaldsemUller  boldly  put  It  on  a  map 
that  Illustrated  Vespucci's  wonderful  voy- 
age" 

The  second  and.  without  doubt,  his  most 
Important  work  of  tUl  was  his  "Cosmos." 
This  he  completed  and  had  published  by  I.  G. 
Cotta  In  JM7.  Scientists  and  the  general 
reading  public  soon  made  it  a  best  seller, 
ooatlnulng  to  do  so  for  many  years  after- 
wards. The  demand  waa  so  great  that  Cotta. 
who  also  published  Odethe's  and  Schiller's 
works,  wrote:  "In  the  history  ot  book  pub- 
lishing, the  demand  is  epech-maklng.  For 
a  good  time  its  sales  began  to  rival  those  of 
the  Bible,  the  world's  beet  seller." 

Humboldt's  work  Impressed  the  curious 
and  speculative  minds  of  his  age.  Charles 
Darwin,  for  example,  regarded  him  as  "the 
greatest  scientific  explorer  who  ever  lived*. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  hU  1799-1804  'Narrative 
of  the  American  Travels"  affected  the  entire 
course  of  Darwin's  life.  For  in  this  work 
Humboldt  clearly  described  the  new  animals 
be  found  In  the  South  American  area.  These 
Included  the  electric  eel,  alligator  and  mon- 
key. His  descriptions  even  Included  facts 
about  their  natural  habitats.  And  with 
Guy-Lussac  he  made  the  initial  studies  re- 
garding the  respiration  of  flah.  Imagine  how 
this  sort  of  information  appeal  to  the  mind 
destined  to  change  so  much  through  his 
•'Origin  of  Speclea." 

Actually.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  the 
first  modem  geographer  to  become  a  great 
explorer.  In  his  travels  he  acquired  an  ex- 
tensive stock  of  first-hand  Information.  But 
mora  important,  ha  divorced  his  thinking 


from  traditional  paths  and  pioneered  new 
methods  of  collecting  inXormatlon.  His 
methods  were  destined  to  have  far-reaching 
effects.  For  example,  he  was  the  first  to 
secure  information  by  means  of  simultaneous 
obeervatlons  at  distant  points.  This  took 
some  doing,  as  communications  were  rudi- 
mentary in  blM  time.  He  simply  induced 
various  nations  to  Join  him  In  his  sclentlQc 
efforts.  They  carefully  kept  records  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  sendli^  them  on  to  Hum- 
boldt at  regular  Intervals.  These  records 
enabled  him  to  determine  the  nature  and 
law  of  "natural  storms"  (a  term  he  Invented 
for  abnormal  dlsturbancea  ot  the  E^arth's 
magnetism ) .  Here  was  the  beginning  of 
what  In  very  recent  years  became  the  Inter- 
national  Geophysical   Year — IGY! 

This  Is  only  one  of  numerous  cases  Illus- 
trating his  scientific  approach  to  solving 
almost  any  problem.  He  actually  brought 
together  all  the  facts  or.  as  he  called  them, 
"observable  beings"  that  eager  collectors  of 
the  previous  century  had  gathered.  But  he 
went  a  step  further.  He  systematically  cata- 
loged them.  And  where  there  were  gaps  in 
the  findings,  he  either  searched  for  the  an- 
swer with  field  expeditions  on  his  own,  or 
enlisted  the  assistance  of  other  scientists 
In  an  attempt  to  fill  them. 

Today's  scientists,  equipped  with  gadgets 
Humboldt  never  dreamed  of.  are  continually 
influenced  by  his  findings.  For  he  was  the 
one  to  clearly  demonstrate  and  document 
that  land  and  sea  formations  influence  cli- 
mate, plant  life,  animal  life,  and  man  him- 
self. The  concept,  mind  you.  was  not  a  new 
one.  It  simply  took  a  genius  like  Humboldt 
to  Illustrate  It  In  a  way  most  everyone  would 
understand. 

His  superb  scientific  work  rightfully  clas- 
sifies Alexander  von  Humboldt  as  the  father 
of  modem  physical  geography  and  meteorol- 
ogy. He  Introduced  the  Isotherm  (a  line 
connecting  points  of  equal  temperature).  It 
subsequently  became  the  means  of  compar- 
ing climatic  conditions  of  various  countries. 
He  was  the  first  to  investigate  the  drop  In 
mean  temperature  as  altitude  Increases. 
Through  his  Inquiries  into  the  origin  of  trop- 
ical storms,  he  found  one  of  man's  earliest 
clues  to  the  laws  governing  atmospheric  dis- 
turt>ances  at  higher  altitudes.  His  essay  on 
the  geography  of  plants,  based  upon  the 
then  novel  idea  of  examining  the  distribu- 
tion of  organic  life,  has  affected  subsequent 
thinking  among  botanists.  His  magnetic 
studies  revealed  the  decrease  In  Intensity 
of  the  Earth's  magnetic  forces  as  they  ap- 
proach the  equator,  giving  rise  to  the  term 
"variation,"  a  factor  every  navigator  compen- 
sates for  in  laying  out  a  course.  His  baro- 
metric and  astronomic  observations  were 
so  keen,  they  formed  the  basis  for  charting 
Central  and  South  America.  And  he  intro- 
duced the  now  widely  used  method  of  draw- 
ing profiles  to  Illustrates  various  geographic 
features. 


His  services  to  the  science  of  geology  were 
mainly  based  on  his  Andean  work.  He 
searchingly  studied  South  America's  vol- 
canoes dtirlng  his  1790-1804  work,  finding 
that  they  fall  Into  a  sort  of  linear  grovip. 
Theae  were  found  to  correspond  with  the 
subsequently  discovered  subterranean  fissure 
ttiat  runs  around  the  Earth  from  Pole  to 
Pole.  This  is  the  Assure  referred  to  by  this 
author  In  "The  Lost  Continent  of  Mu"  In 
The  Compass  for  March-April  1962.  It  has 
caused  much  havoc  In  both  Alaska  and  Chile 
recently.  Perhaps  the  currently  planned 
'  Mohole  "  project  will  finally  learn  the  rea- 
sons for  these  phenomena  that  Humboldt 
discovered  over  150  years  ago. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  long  lifetime.  Hum- 
boldt remarked.  "It  has  been  my  fate  to  sur- 
vive everybody,  my  family  and  kings.  I  have 
lived  so  long  that  I  have  almost  lost  the 
consciousness  of  time.  I  belong  to  the  age 
of  Jefferson.  Madison.  Oalatln  and  Bee- 
thoven." The  scientific  world  didn't  think 
so  when  he  died  in  Berlin  May  6.  1859.  It 
went  into  mourning  for  what  one  writer 
called  "the  greatest  man  since  Aristotle." 

Louis  A^asslz  summed  up  the  scientific 
world's  opinion  of  this  great  nvan  in  a  few. 
but  extremely  well  chosen,  words.  In  1860, 
when  conunemoratlng  the  centennial  of 
Humbcrfdts  birth,  he  said,  "His  mode  ot 
treating  his  subjects-  emphatically  his 
own — has  led  many  specialists  to  underrate 
Humboldt's  familiarity  with  different 
branches  of  science — as  if  knowledge  could 
only  be  rendered  In  pedantic  forms  and  set 
phraseology.  To  what  degree  we  Americans 
are  Indebted  to  him,  no  one  knows  who  Is 
not  familiar  with  the  history  of  learning  and 
education  In  the  last  century.  All  the  fun- 
damental facts  of  popular  education  in 
physical  science,  beyond  the  merest  elemen- 
tary instruction,  we  owe  to  him.  The  first 
geologic  cross  sections,  the  first  sections 
across  an  entire  continent,  the  first  average 
climates  Illustrated  by  lines  were  his.  Every 
schoolboy  is  familiar  with  his  methods,  but 
he  does  not  know  that  Humboldt  is  his 
teacher.  How  few  remember  that  the  tidal 
lines,  the  present  mode  of  registering  mag- 
netic phenomena  and  ocean  currents  are 
but  applications  of  Humboldt's  researclies 
and  of  his  graphic  mode  of  Recording  them." 
The  world  of  letters  also  recognized  his 
accomplishments.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
in  1869  had  this  to  say:  "Humboldt  was  one 
of  those  wonders  of  the  world,  like  Aristotle, 
like  Julius  Caesar,  like  Admirable  Crtchton 
(James  Crichton,  a  16th  century  Scottish 
scholar),  who  appear  from  time  to  time, 
as  If  to  show  us  the  possibilities  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  force  and  range  of  the  fac- 
ulties— a  universal  man." 

And  around  the  world  the  places  bearing 
his  name  are  legion.  What  more  fitting  trib- 
ute a  grateful  mankind  give  In  honoring  a 
man  who  Is  still  generally  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  scientists  tliat  ever  lived. 


Geographic  features  named  In  honor  of  ALEXANDER  von  HUMBOLDT  are  numerous. 


I  They  Include: 
HUMBOLDT  CURRENT  off  the  Pacific  Coast 

of  South  America 
HUMBOLDT  MOUNTAINS  range  of  Nanshen 

system.  China 
HUMBOLDT  PEAK  Colorado 
HUBffiOLDT  RANGE  Nevada 
HUMBOLDT  BAT  Northern  New  Guinea 
HUMBOLDT  PEAK  'Venezuela 
HUMBOLDT  RESERVOIR/Nevada 
HUMBOLDT  RTVER/ Nevada 
HUMBOLDT  SALT  MARSH/Nevada 
HUMBOLDT  GLACIER/ Greenland 
HUMBOLDT  BAY/Callfornla 
HUMBOLDT  SINK  Nevada 


HUMBOLDT     STATE     REDWOOD     PARK/ 

California 
HUMBOLDT  Saskatchewan,  Canada 
HUMBOLDT/ nUnols 
HUMBOLDT  Iowa 
HUMBOLDT  Kansas 
HUMBOLDT  Minnesota 
HUMBOLDT/  Nebraska 
HUMBOLDT  Soiith  Dakota 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  California 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY /Iowa 
HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  TJevada 
Htn^BOLDT/ Tenne 
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Fractional  Package  Sizes  Hide  Significant 
Price  Increases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    IdlCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth- 
in-packaging  bill,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  sponsors  in  the  House,  Is  of  great  In- 
terest to  millions  of  housewives  across  the 
Nation. 

Because  of  my  support  of  this  bill,  and 
my  concern  about  potential  Inflation,  I 
was  very  interested  in  an  article  pub- 
lished In  the  May  issue  of  Consumer  Re- 
F)orts.  The  article  describes  how  sig- 
nificant Increases  In  prices  of  package 
goods  are  hidden  from  all  but  the  most 
astute  shoppers  by  complex  and  con- 
fusing fractional  changes  in  package 
sizes. 

The  article,  entitled  "How  Truth  in 
Packaging  Could  Keep  Hidden  Inflation 
Out  of  Your  Grocery  Bag,"  follows: 
How  Truth  in  Packaging  Could  Keep  Hid- 
den Inflation  Out  or  Your  Grocery  Bag 
Everybody,  It  appears,  is  against  the  Truth- 
In-Packaglng  bill  except  the  people.  Civic 
groups  and  trade  unions  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  42,000,000  have  endorsed  it.  while 
the  opposition  spans  the  business  alphabet 
from  A  (Advertising  Federation  of  America) 
to  W  (Writing  Instrument  Manufacturers 
Association). 

The  biggest  guns  against  it  are  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America.  Some  of  the 
platoons  are  the  Cosmetic  Career  Women,  the 
Glass  Container  Manufacturers  Institute,  the 
Label  Manufacturers  National  Association, 
and  the  Potato  Chip  Institute  International 
("If  a  c^t  changes  drastically,  something 
must  give!  either  weight  or  price"). 

This  potato-chip  reasoning  Is  soggy  and 
Indigestible  to  the  knowledgeable  shopper, 
who  is  well  aware  that  there  Is  more  than 
one  way  to  raise  a  price.  Cut  the  quantity  in 
a  25-cent  bag  of  potato  chips  frwn  3%  ounces 
to  3%  ounces  and  the  price  goes  up  1  cent 
an  ounce  and  16  cents  a  pound.  The  trouble 
Is  that  even  a  knowledgeable  shopper  doesn't 
as  a  rule  have  time  to  do  the  arithmetic  on 
several  bags  of  potato  chips,  each  of  different 
net  weight,  and  so  she  may  easily  wind  up 
paying  the  extra  1  cent  (16  cents)  unknow- 
ingly. 

The  Truth-In-Packaging  Bill  would  put  an 
end  to  these  shenanigans  by  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  series  of  standard 
weights  for  each  packaged  commodity. 
Then  a  1-cent-per-ounce  price  rise  In  one 
brand  of  potato  chips  would  be  as  easy  to 
detect  as  a  1  cent  per  gallon  rise  In  one 
brand  of  gasoline.  There  might  not  be  any 
potato-chip,  corn-flake,  or  detergent  wars, 
but  at  least  buying  decisions  could  then  ex- 
press resistance  to  higher  prices. 

Most  opponents  of  the  bill  do  not  mention 
the  potatochlp  reasoning.  They  prefer  to 
warn  of  drab  monotony  In  the  supermarket 
if  packaged  qiiantlties  are  standardized. 
But  a  view  from  Wall  Street  bints  at  the 
realities.  Ooodbody  &  Co.'s  Monthly  Letter 
touted  big  food  packagers  as  good  Inveet- 
•  menta,  otoeervlng:  "In  highly  processed 
grocery    Items,    competition    usually   Is    ex- 


pressed   In    new    products    and    advertising 
rather  than  through  price  cutting." 

hidden   INTLA'nON 

What's  bullish  In  Wall  Street  sometimes 
looks  bearish  In  Washington,  DC.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  requested  legislation  along 
the  lines  of  the  Truth-ln-Paclcaging  BlU 
not  once  but  three  times  in  1966 — in  his 
state  of  the  Union,  Economic,  and  Con- 
sumer messages  to  Congress.  The  reappear- 
ance of  price  Inflation  as  a  threat  to  the  econ- 
omy lent  urgency  to  the  latter  two  messages, 
in  which  he  took  pains  to  state  that  the  con- 
sumer cannot  do  his  part  in  countering  price 
Increases  unless  he  knows  the  comparative 
prices  of  what  he  buys.  Here's  how  he  put 
it  In  the  Economic  Message: 

"To  fulfill  his  responsibility,  the  con- 
sumer must  have  access  to  clear,  unambigu- 
ous information  about  products  and  services 
available  for  sale.  This  will  enable  him  to 
reword  with  his  patronage  the  most  efficient 
producers  and  distributors,  who  offer  the 
best  value  or  the  lowest  price. 

"We  should  wait  no  longer  to  eliminate 
misleading  and  deceptive  packaging  and 
labeling  practices  which  cause  constuner  con- 
fusion." 

In  his  Message  to  Congress  on  Consumer 
Interests  on  March  21,  the  President  called 
for  all  the  obJecUves  of  S.  985:  clear  and 
accurate  labeling  of  quantity  and  nature  of 
contents,  regulations  barring  deceptively 
shaped  or  Ulustrated  packages  or  "promo- 
tional gimmicks  that  promise  nonexistent 
savings,"  and  establishment  of  "reasonable 
and  appropriate  weight  standards  to  facilitate 
comparative  shopping." 

The  signs  of  Inflation  that  the  President 
saw  were  only  too  plain  In  some  departments 
of  the  supermarket.  Sirloin  steak  prices 
had  risen  6  percent  during  1965.  Ham  had 
gone  up  15  percent,  pork  loin  roast  18  per- 
cent, and  bacon  35  percent.  On  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Consumer  Price  Index, 
the  overall  price  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry 
Jumped  17  percent  from  December  1964 
through  February  1966. 

While  those  who  shop  for  a  family  could 
hardly  help  noticing  the  rise  in  meat  prices, 
they  had  to  wait  for  the  total  on  the  cash- 
register  tape  to  discover  that  prices  had  also 
gone  up  on  a  good  many  of  the  6000  to  8000 
other  items  on  the  supermarket  shelves.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  tells  us  that  gro- 
ceries worth  $10  at  average  1957-59  prices 
cost  $10.89  In  December  1965  and  $11.18 
in  February  1966.  The  extra  $1.18  is  wor- 
risome in  Itself.  Worse  is  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  cost  added  to  food  bUls 
has  been  tacked  on  In  the  peat  14  months. 

What  about  packaged  and  canned  foods? 
Here  It's  harder  to  see  what's  happening 
to  prices.  The  BLS  doesn't  publish  an  in- 
dex of  packaged-food  prices,  only  the  actual 
prices  of  a  scattering  of  processed  foods. 
Instant  coffee,  for  example,  was  16  percent 
lower  in  price  in  December  1965  than  a  year 
earlier,  while  instant  mashed  potatoes  were 
up  7  percent  (though  raw  potatoes  had  gone 
down  16  percent) . 

Scattered  detecting  of  hidden  price  In- 
creases by  our  readers  Indicates  that  when  a, 
manufacturer  boosts  price  by  cutting  con- 
tents the  boost  Is  often  a  whopper.  For' 
Instance:  Ralston  Purtna  cut  down  on  the 
density  of  Its  blte-slze  Com  Obex  break- 
fast food  last  year.  The  company  explained 
that,  far  one  thing,  It  wanted  to  make  the 
product  easier  to  chew  and,  for  another,  corn 
prices  had  gone  up.  One  popular -sized 
package  of  the  redesigned  Com  Chex  was 
reduced  in  net  contents  from  9  to  8  ounces, 
and  readers  reported  no  change  In  pcu:kage 
price — tm  11  percent  rlae  In  price  per  ounce, 
Tet   during    the>^same   period   com    flakes 


showed   a    1    percent  drc^   In   price   on   the 
BLS  list. 

Canners  of  peeled  tomatoes  In  the  past 
year  or  two  began  switching  over  from  a  one- 
pound  pack  to  a  1414 -ounce  pack.  Carna- 
tion Co.  made  the  switch  last  year  on  Its 
Contadlna  brand  and.  again,  a  CU  reader  re- 
ported buying  14  Vi -ounce  cans  at  the  price 
(two  for  39  cents)  previously  paid  for  16 
ounces.  This  was  a  hike  of  10  percent: 
canned  tomatoes  went  vp  3  percent  on  the 
BLS  lUt. 

DISCOVERING    THE    LAW 

Industry  spokesmen  argue  that  laws  al- 
ready on  the  books  provide  Government  with 
all  the  authority  necessary  to  protect  the 
consumer.  There  are.  they  note,  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  I>rug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the 
laws  under  which  the  Federal  Trade  Ccnn- 
mlsslon  polices  unfair  competition,  and 
there  are  weights  and  measures  laws  and 
other  consumer-protection  laws  in  almost 
all  States.  But  In  the  next  breath  they  con- 
vict their  Industry  of  breaking  the  laws. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  John  Crichton,  head 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  speaking  to  mwnbers: 

"It  seems  completely  logical  to  me  for  Vjl 
business — and  for   the  advertising  buslnes 
most  of  all — to  interest  itself  In  the  prob- 
lem of  the  consumer  and  informing  her  bet- 
ter.    If  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  siz 
weights  clearly  printed  on  packages,  " 
it." 

He  spoke  as  though  he  were  unaware 
food  packages  without  sizes  and  weights 
clearly  printed  on  them  are  a  violation  in 
every  state  and  in  Interstate  commerce. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Crichton,  as  a  mere  advertis- 
ing man,  can  be  excused  for  putting  his  foot 
In  his  mouth.  After  all,  the  courts  have 
only  recently,  In  the  Regimen  case,  begun  to 
hold  advertising  agencies  co-responsible  for 
any  lies  their  clients  pay  them  to  tell.  When 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  starts 
lecturing  its  members  on  the  self-same  sub- 
ject, the  pubUc  ought  to  start  looking 
around  for  a  protector.  Here  is  what  the  di- 
rectors of  that  august  body  had  to  say  last 
February : 

"Grocery  manufacturers  should  remind 
themselves  of  the  obligation  Imposed  by  ex- 
isting law,  and  pledge  themselves  to  exercise 
an  attentive  supervision  ot  their  packaging 
and  labeling  practices  to  assure  compliance 
at  all  times." 

It  seems  particularly  strange  to  hear  such 
statements  about  laws  that  for  the  most 
part  have  been  in  force  for  half  a  century. 
Most  of  them  were  originally  written  in  days 
when  prepackaged  goods  had  not  yet  re- 
placed both  the  grocery  clerk  and  his  scale. 
State  and  local  weights  and  measures  in- 
spectors became  aware  many  years  ago  that 
the  laws  they  administer  were  becoming 
obsolete,  and  they  tried  to  get  something 
done  about  it.  In  1939  the  NaUonal  Con- 
ference on  Weights  and  Measures  (NCWM), 
at  which  state  officials  gather  each  year  in 
Washington,  asked  Congress  for  new  laws  to 
provide  some  orderly  way  of  establishing  the 
quantities  In  which  basic  products  might  be 
packaged.  Those  Depression-day  public 
servants  noted  that  action  was  needed  to 
preserve  the  buyer's  right  to  compare  prices. 
Yet  It  has  taken  until  1966  for  such  a  bill 
to  get  anywhere  near  a  vote. 

Meanwhile,  the  NCWM  has  tried  as  best  It 
can  to  cope  with  the  packaging  revolution 
by  updating  the  Model  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Law,  originated  many  years  ago  for 
consideration  by  st»tte  legislatures,  and  the 
model  Packaging  Regulation,  a  more  de- 
taUed  companion  proposal  for  administra- 
tive use  In  implementing  the  Model  Law. 
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The  praaent  Model  Law  paraUels  labeling 
requirement*  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and 
CoMQetlc  Act.  but  It  haa  the  advantag*  of 
extending  state  jurtadlcUon  to  the  many 
packaged  household  goods  that  are  neither 
foods,  drugs,  nor  cosmetics  or  that  do  not 
cross  state  lines.  The  Model  Law  estab- 
lishes a  requirement  for  quantity  declara- 
tions in  terms  ot  net  weight  or  measure  on 
all  packages,  andi  It  outlaws,  in  a  general 
way.  deceptive  packaging  and  pricing  and  the 
use  of  such  modifiers  as  the  "giant  half 
quart"  in  conjunction  with  the  quantity 
declaration. 

The  great  weakness  of  present  state  and 
Federal  Uws — a  weakness  that  the  Truth- 
in-Pmckaglng  Bill  seeks  to  cure — U  the 
vagueness  of  their  wording.  Courts  have 
had  no  ground  rules  to  follow  in  deciding 
what  kind  of  a  package  Is  deceptive  or  just 
bow  obscure  the  net  contents  declaration 
can  be  without  breaking  the  law.  So  many 
prosecutions  on  these  grounds  have  been 
thrown  out  of  court  that  many  enforcement 
agencies  have  almost  given  up  trying. 

A  current  example  is  the  cents-off  label, 
one  of  the  targets  of  the  Truth-ln-P»ckag- 
Ing  Bill.  The  Model  Law.  as  it  has  stood  for 
many  years  in  some  sUtes.  says  only  that 
"the  price  shall  not  be  misrepresented  nor 
■hall  the  price  be  represented  In  any  man- 
ner calculated  or  tending  to  mislead  or  de- 
crtve."  Most  cenu-off  labels  would  seen  to 
be  automatically  guilty  because  the  manu- 
facturer who  sends  his  package  to  market 
usually  has  no  control  over  the  retail  price. 
But  we  have  yet  to  bear  of  any  packager 
being  prosecuted  for  putUng  a  cenu-off 
claim  on  hU  UbeU. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  patrols 
pricing  claims  on  the  Interstate  beat,  and  its 
Guides  Against  DecepUve  Pricing  warn  man- 
ufacturers against  "pre-tlcketlng"  their 
wares  with  a  unrealistic  price.  Although 
cents-oS  Ubellng  appears  to  be  a  vartaUon 
of  Just  that  kind  of  thing,  the  FTC  U  ap- 
parently unsure  of  Its  ground  and  has  never 
prosecuted.  It  Is  only  now  beginning  hear- 
ings on  a  Trade  Regulation  Rule  to  make 
cenu-off  claUns  Ulegal.  The  proceeding 
procntMS  to  be  lengthy,  and  years  of  court 
testing  may  follow,  before  such  a  rule  could 
be  law. 

TKX    NKW    MODK.    MMOXTLATIOK 

On  December  10,  1063,  the  ifational  Con- 
ference on  WelghU  and  Measures  Invited 
the  packaging  Industry  to  help  draft  a  new 
Model  Packaging  Regulation  to  supplement 
the  Model  Law  with  spieclflc  requirements  on, 
among  other  things,  the  size,  color  contrast, 
and  location  (front  panel)  of  net-weight 
declarations. 

The  Model  Regulation  that  emerged  was 
no  p^"«^*^  It  was,  as  Modem  Packaging 
said  at  the  time,  "faithful  In  all  important 
respect  to  a  proposal  drafted  by  the  Industry 
Committee."  Perhaps  the  most  disappoint- 
ing regulation  Is  one  setting  type  sizes  on 
labels.  If  a  label  measures  4  square  inches 
or  less  In  are*,  the  weight  declaration  doesn't 
have  to  meet  any  minimum  type  size.  Mini- 
mum heights  range  from  1/18  inch  (on  labels 
up  to  36  square  inches)  to  ^  Inch  (on  labels 
larger  than  400  square  inches) . 

Nine  states  thus  far  have  adopted  the 
Model  Regulation  substantially  as  written — 
Arkansas.  California,  Georgia.  Illinois.  Kan- 
sas, Michigan,  Pennsylvania.  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia.  Others  have  adopted  modi- 
fled  versions,  often  dropping  the  type-size 
■peclflcatlons.  Others,  we  are  told,  are  using 
the  Model  Regulation  as  a  gxiide  without 
formally  adopting  it.  AH  packagers  who 
market  nationally  or  regionally  should  be 
comjriying  no  later  than  July  1.  IBM.  tb« 
effective  date  set  by  most  of  these  states. 


ooMrtmaiizKB  shoppimo 
July  1,  then,  will  be  a  red-letter  day  for 
the  indefatigable  shopper  who  U  wUllng  to 
go  to  the  supermarket  with  computer  In 
hand  and  spend  all  day  figuring  out  which 
brand  of  baby  lotion  and  tootbp>aste  and 
cookies  and  doeens  of  other  things  is  the 
best  buy.  If  the  package  obeys  the  law.  at 
least  she  won't  have  to  turn  it  over  or  bunt 
for  dark  ty[ie  on  a  dark  background  In  order 
to  find  the  net  weight.  But  the  prolifera- 
tion of  package  sizes  and  shapes  marked  in 
widely  varying  frtictlonal  ounces  will  still 
give  her  lots  of  work  to  do. 

Make  no  nxlstake.  untU  Truth-ln-Pack- 
aging  legislation  has  taken  effect,  the  house- 
wife will  need  at  least  "a  slide  rule  to  make 
a  rational  choice."  The  words  are  President 
Johnson's  and,  to  quote  him  again,  "She  has 
enough  to  do  without  performing  compli- 
cated mathematics  In  the  stores." 


Speech  of  Senator  Maskie 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  19SS 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress  has 
been  directed  to  this  year's  celebration 
of  the  Polish  mUlennium,  the  1,000th 
anniversary  of  Christianity. 

It  is  regrettable  that  pains  for  this 
year's  celebratlcm  were  marred  by  an  un- 
fortunate change  in  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Polish  Oovemment.  precluding  a 
proper  interchange  of  faith. 

On  Saturday,  May  7,  at  Cambridge 
Springs,  Pa..  Senator  Edmtind  S.  Muskie, 
of  Maine,  made  a  brilliant  speech  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Polish  millennium 
entitled  "This  Is  Our  Heritage." 

The  speech  is  submitted  as  follows: 
This  Is  Oua  HKsrTAGS 

President  Parclnsckl,  Most  Reverend  Bishop 
Watson.  Reverend  Fathers,  Reverend  Sisters, 
Censor  Dworakowskl,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  at  this  tlnoe,  at 
this  place,  and  In  such  distinguished  com- 
pany. 

With  you.  I  have  enjoyed  this  evening  up 
to  this  point. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  music  of  Chopin,  the 
performance  of  Mr.  Zugclc  and  Mr.  Aaron, 
and  the  singing  of  the  Millennium  Singers. 
And  the  folk  dancing  of  the  Kujawiaki.  Dr 
Parclnskl,  has  truly  been  a  symbol  of  that 
excellence  which  Is  the  objective  of  Alliance 
College. 

Now  It  Is  my  task  to  speak,  and  yours  to 
listen.  I  hope  that  we  finish  at  the  same 
time. 

We  are  here  because,  one  thousand  years 
ago.  Poland  entered  up>on  the  stage  of  world 
history— and  embraced  CtuistU&lty. 

Ever  since,  she  has  had  an  impressive  and 
meaningful  ln|luenoe  upon  western  clvUlEa- 
tJon.  '' 

An  Influence  that  has  enriched  the  life  of 
Western  man. 

An  Influence  that  has  contributed  to  tbm 
development  ot  Western  poUtloal  ln«tltu- 
ttons  and  concepts. 


An  Influence  that  has  been  exerted  by 
PolL&h  leaders  who  have  been,  at  tlie  same 
time,  leaders  in  the  Western  World. 

An  Infiuenoe  that  gives  us  reason,  as  Poles, 
on  this  millennium  anniversary,  to  be  proud 
of  our  heritage  and  what  it  has  meant  for 
mankind. 

It  Is  {^>propHrlate.  therefore,  that  we  should 
create  occasions  such  as  this  to  review  Uiat 
heritage,  to  take  satisfaction  from  It,  but 
more  Important,  to  draw  meaning  from  It  as 
we  contemplate  today's  world  and  the  un- 
known future. 

There  Is  much  of  glory  In  Poland's  past — 
glory  which  was  the  product  of  the  love  of 
liberty,  fierce  Independence,  intense  patriot- 
Ism,  and  courage  so  characteristic  of  the 
Polish  people. 

And  because  of  her  geographic  position. 
Poland  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  put 
these  qualities  to  the  test. 

On  two  Important  occasions  in  a  thousand 
years,  Poland  was  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  Invading  hordes  from  the  east.  She 
held  her  line  proudly,  and  the  eastern 
dreams  of  conquering  Europe  were  dashed. 
Every  Pole  remembers  that  in  1241  Prince 
Henryk  Pobozny,  at  the  coat  of  his  life, 
forced  the  Mongol  Invaders  to  retreat  to 
Asia  In  the  battle  of  Legnica. 

Every  I^^le  remembers  that,  In  1683,  Po- 
land put  an  end  to  Turkish  expansion  In 
Europe,  when  the  great  Jan  Sobleskl  went  to 
the  aid  of  Vienna,  and.  In  a  decisive  battle, 
routed  the  Turks. 

And  no  Pole  wlH  ever  forget  that,  even 
under  the  burdens  Poland  has  carried  In 
this  century,  she  has  fought  gallantly  In  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

In  1930,  Polish  armies,  led  by  Marshal 
Jozef  PUsudskl,  arrested  the  march  of  the 
bolsheviks  on  Germany,  and  the  victory, 
known  as  the  "miracle  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vistula."  was  credited  with  saving  Europe 
from  communism. 

In  1939.  Poland  was  the  first  to  feel  the 
military  heel  of  the  Nazis  at  the  start  of 
World  War  II. 

Outmatched  at  the  start  by  Germany's 
motorized  military  machine,  Poland  was 
stung  17  days  later  by  an  attack  on  the  east 
front  by  Russia. 

Alone  and. Isolated,  unable  to  defend  her- 
self on  her  homeland,  she  refused  to  play 
a  passive  role  In  the  war. 

Without  delay,  the  Polish  Army.  Navy  and 
Air  Force.  80.000  strong,  regrouped  In 
Prance,  fought  at  the  side  of  France,  then 
with  the  British,  and  later  on,  In  Norway. 
North  Africa,  Italy.  Normandy.  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands.  In  the  famous  Battle  o( 
Britain  in  IB40,  Polish  airmen  were  respon- 
sible for  15  percent  of  the  German  air  losses. 
Altogether,  more  than  300.000  Poles  served 
with  the  AlUed  Forces  during  the  war. 
Meanwhile,  at  home.  Poland  built  one  of  the 
strongest  underground  networks  in  Nazi- 
occupied  Europe. 

This  is  a  valiant  record  for  a  nation  which 
was  attacked  and  overrun  by  two  nations 
almost  before  the  rest  of  the  wt>rld  recog- 
nized that  a  global  war  had  begun. 

It  la  the  record  of  a  nation  which,  for  a 
thousand  years,  has  never  rejected  the  bur- 
dens of  freedom.  And,  despite  the  bitter 
disappointments  of  the  postwar  years,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  has  never  died.  The  Poz- 
nan  uprising  of  1996  was  a  vivid  expression 
of  that  spirit.  It  still  bums  today  among 
Poles,  both  In  and  out  of  Poland,  and  always 
wUl. 

The  same  qualities  which  brought  glory 
OB  the  field  of  battle  were  the  inspiration 
for  achievement  In  the  works  of  peace. 

Poland's  history  sings  of  human  and  cul- 
tural progress. 
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Encouraged  by  centuries  of  reverence  for 
individual  freedom,  the  arts  and  sciences 
fiourished. 

Even  a  partial  list  Is  Impressive: 

Europ>e's  first  ministry  of  education  re- 
sulting from  the  constitution  of  1791; 

Mlkolaj  Kopernik,  one  of  Europe's  out- 
standing scholars  In  the  16th  century,  and 
the  father  of  modem  astronomy;  Ludwlk 
Zamenhoff,  the  Inventor  of  the  language  of 
esperanto;  Madame  Marie-Curie-Sklodow- 
ska,  world-famous  for  t^e  discovery  of  ra- 
dium; In  the  field  of  literature,  Wladyslaw 
Reymont  and  Henryk  Slenkiewicz,  winners 
of  Nobel  prizes,  Reymont  for  his  novel  "The 
Peasants,"  and  Slenkiewicz  for  "Quo  Vadls"; 
and  the  world  renowned  Jozef  Conrad- 
Korzeniowskl,  author  of  "Lord  Jim"  and 
other  novels. 

In  no  field  has  the  glory  of  Poland  shone 
more  brightly  than  in  the  field  of  music. 
Frederic  Chopin  is  a  gift  to  the  ages.  His 
brilliant  compositions  will  delight  the  souls 
of  men  as  long  as  music  Is  heard.  And  in 
our  times,  the  world  has  thrilled  to  the  In- 
comparable Paderewski,  Rubinstein,  Lan- 
dowska,  and  Rodglnskl. 

These  glories  are  but  the  beginning  of  the 
Polish  story. 

Especially  Impressive  have  been  Poland's 
contributions  to  the  Ideals  and  concepts  of 
democracy. 

In  the  ISth.  16th,  and  17tb  centuries, 
Poland  was  the  largest  and  most  civilized 
and  powerful  state  In  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

And  the  significant  fact  Is  that  this 
achievement  was  built  on  a  series  of  funda- 
mental concepts  of  liberty: 

— The  "nemlneh  captluabus"  In  1425 
which  guaranteed  personal  liberty  of  the 
citizens.  ^ 

— The  "Statutes  of  Nleszawa"  In  1454 
which  established  a  bicameral  parllamentaiy 
system. 

—The  "nihil  novl"  In  1505  which  made 
the  crown  powerless  to  legislate  without 
consent  of  the  two  chambers. 

Beginning  In  1573,  election  of  the  Kings 
of  Poland,  and  a  new  set  of  laws  known  as 
"pacta  conventa"  which  gave  citizens  the 
right  of  withdraw  allegiance  to  the  King  if 
he  transgressed  any  law  or  broke  any  stipula- 
tion under  which  he  was  elected. 

These  and  other  concepts  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  a  nation's  will  to  be  free  of 
tyranny. 

It  was  the  custom  fc»'  nations  seeking  em- 
pires to  subjugate  weaker  nations  and  to 
build  autocratic  central  authority. 

Not  In  Poland.  Internally,  she  decentral- 
ized authority.  Internatlontmy,  she  sought 
to  win  the  hearts  of  her  member  nations. 
She  undertook  to  gain  their  loyalty,  not  by 
coercion,  but  by  making  them  political  and 
cultural  partners. 

The  free  imlon  of  Poland  and  Lithuania, 
concluded  In  1413,  Is  unique  In  the  history 
of  International  relations.  The  treaty  puts 
at  the  very  basis  of  the  union  the  Christian 
principle  of  love. 

An  attitude  of  tolerance  and  respect  for 
local  Institutions,  religion  and  language  was 
taken  by  Poland  toward  her  vassal  states. 

The  Immense  dominions  of  the  Polish 
crown  were  divided  Into  34  provinces,  all  of 
which  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  broadly  conceived  self-government. 

Eventually,  the  degree  of  local  Independ- 
ence contributed  to  the  several  partitions  of 
Poland  In  the  18th  century.  However,  she 
responded  to  the  Internal  ttumoil  by  writing 
the  constitution  of  1701,  a  remarkable  docu- 
ment In  its  day.  It  balanced  individual  free- 
doms against  the  needs  of  the  nation. 


Class  distinction  was  ended.  Towns  ob- 
tained administrative  and  Judicial  autonomy 
and  parliamentary  representation.  Peasants 
were  placed  under  the  protection  of  law. 
Measures  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  serfdom 
were  sanctioned. 

What  is  there,  then,  in  all  this  thousand 
years  of  history  as  a  Christian  nation  which 
has  particular  pertinence  to  our  day,  to  our 
times,  and  to.^ur  future? 

Belief  In  God — yes — with  a  faith  which  re- 
lates God's  will  and  God's  Justice  and  God's 
compassion  to  the  destiny  of  Poles  and  Po- 
land— as  in  that  great  national  symbol — 
the  Black  Madonna. 

And  so  Poles  have  believed  In  and  fought 
for  the  dignity  of  man. 

As  they  have  believed  In  and  fought  for 
the  independence  of  Poland. 

And  as  they  have  believed  In  and  fought 
for  freedom  from  tyraimy. 

These  beliefs  have  written  our  history, 
inspired  our  leaders  smd  oiir  people,  shaped 
our  Institutions,  produced  our  culture,  our 
literature  and  our  music.  These  beliefs  are 
Poland — the  Poland  which  the  world  knows 
and  honors  and  respects,  the  Poland  of  his- 
tory— the  Poland  which  lives  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  Poles. 

This  is  the  Poland  which,  In  the  Warsaw 
Conference  of  1573,  guaranteed  free  worship 
of  any  religion. 

This  Is  the  Poland,  whose  non-Jewish 
Poles,  hid  300,000  Jews  from  the  searching 
German  Nazis,  notwithstanding  the  treat  of 
the  death  penalty  if  caught. 

This  Is  the  Poland  whose  Tadeusz  Kosclu- 
szko.  the  "father  of  American  artillery." 
fought  for  American  Independence  and  then 
authorized  the  sale  of  the  lands  given  him 
by  a  grateful  America,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  to  free  and  educate  slaves. 

This  Is  the  Poland  whose  Kaslmlr  Pulaski, 
the  "father  of  American  cavalry,"  died  in  the 
same  cause. 

This  Is  the  Poland  of  which  my  father 
spoke  to  me,  at  his  knee,  fcH'  hours  on  end, 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  heart. 

Increasingly,  as  the  years  passed  by  and 
my  comprehension  grew,  he  drove  home  his 
leeslon.  What  he  had  lost  by  leaving  Poland 
had  been  more  than  offset  by  what  he  gained 
— for  himself  and  for  me.  Here,  if  a  man 
had  ability,  he  could  apply  it  In  a  manner  of 
his  own  choosing.  Here,  if  a  man  had  an 
opinion,  he  could  express  It  without  fear 
of  reprisal.  Here,  If  a  man  disagreed  with 
governmental  policy,  he  could  say  so,  and, 
more  than  that,  he  could  do  something  about 
It  by  casting  his  ballot  at  the  polls.  Here, 
a  man  was  completely  free  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  own  Integrity,  intellectual  and  phyi- 
cal  capacity,  his  own  work.  There  were  no 
heights  toward  which  he  could  not  strive. 
It  mattered  not  what  his  national  back- 
ground, his  religious  or  political  beliefs,  his 
economic  status  in  life  might  be. 

These  beliefs  were  my  father's  life.  He 
held  them  confidently  through  periods  when 
he  felt  the  lash  of  prejudice  directed  against 
those  of  foreign  birth  and  of  bis  creed.  On 
the  evening  of  my  inaugural  day  as  Governor 
of  Maine,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  very  sim- 
ply, "Now  I  can  die  happy."  A  few  months 
later  the  final  chapter  of  his  life  was  writ- 
ten. I  am  sure  that,  in  the  closing  moments, 
he  must  have  thought  of  the  strange  and 
wonderful  destiny  which  had  so  astonishingly 
vindicated  the  beliefs  which  had  uprooted  his 
Ufe. 

In  1789,  Benjamin  Franklin  described  the 
America  which  was  my  father's  Ufe,  and  his 
Polish  heritage  when  he  wrote: 

"God  grant,  that  not  only  the  love  of  lib- 
erty but  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  man,  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the 
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earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot 
anywhere  on  its  surface,  and  say.  This  is  my 
country." "  This  Is  our  heritage — and  our 
unfinished  task — here  and  around  the  globe. 

Everyone  In  America  Is  a  member  of  a  mi- 
nority group.  It  may  be  economic,  social,  po- 
litical, religious,  racial,  regional,  or  based 
upon  national  origin.  It  may  not  be  such 
today  as  to  set  us  apart  In  any  unpleasant 
way.     But  It  could  tomorrow. 

The  character  of  our  minority  status  may 
vary  In  its  Impact  today  upon  our  effective 
enjoyment  of  dignity,  equality,  security,  and 
opportunity.  It  may  not  today  constitute  a 
disability  in  any  of  these  respects.  But  It 
could  tomorrow. 

Our  particular  minority  group  may  b« 
Joined  today  with  others  in  a  common  cause 
or  common  prejudice  or  a  common  indiffer- 
ence with  majority  status.  The  accompany- 
ing power  to  affect  the  rights  and  privilege 
of  minority  groups  not  a  part  of  the  coalltloa 
is  subject  to  abuse  resulting  from  Indiffer- 
ence, callousness,  or  deliberate  Intent. 

Today,  as  a  member  of  the  current  major- 
ity, the  possibility,  or  even  the  actuality,  ot 
such  abuse  may  be  of  no  concern  to  us.  But 
It  could  be.  If  ottr  particular  minority  group 
becomes  the  object  of  tomorrow's  prejudice 
or  Indifference. 

To  those  who  say — and  there  are  such — 
that  certain  national  and  ethnic  groups  are 
better  and  more  desirable  as  Amerlcajis  than 
other,  let  us  ask:  "Who  is  to  make  the  selec- 
tion, and  at  what  point  In  history,  and  is  the 
selection  subject  to  revision  as  the  majority 
coalition  changes?" 

To  those  who  say  that  there  are  superior 
and  Inferior  citizens,  depending  wholly  upon 
race,  national  origin,  regillon,  or  color,  let 
us  ask,  "Who  Is  to  make  the  selection  and 
how  can  you  be  sure  what  yoiir  status  will  be 
when  the  majority  coalition  takes  shape?" 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  case  for  civil 
liberties  should  be  based  upon  fear  of  each 
other. 

I  am  saying  simply  this.  Our  differences 
have  made  our  country  great.  Thtj  have 
done  so  because,  increasingly,  creative  ability. 
Intellectual  capacity,  and  high  moral  and 
spiritual  principles,  wherever  found,  have 
been  allowed  to  seek  their  highest  attainable 
level. 

I  am  also  saying  this.  Our  differences  can 
destroy  us;  and  the  Instruments  for  such  de- 
struction are  prejudice,  fear,  Indifference, 
hatred  and  retaliation. 

Is  it  better  for  us  and  our  country  that  we 
seek  reasons  to  like  and  trust  each  other? 
Or  Is  it  better  that  we  seek  reasons  to  fear 
each  other? 

In  the  1860*8,  the  Maine  Legislature  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  problem  of  inducing 
settlements  in  the  unpeopled  townships  of 
the  State.  An  agent  was  sent  to  Sweden, 
with  instructions  to  make  vigorous  efforts  to 
establish  a  Swedish  colony  in  Maine.    Within 

10  weeks  he  had  brought  to  Maine  21  men, 

11  women  and  18  children — including  a  pas- 
tor, farmers,  a  civil  engineer,  a  blacksmith, 
two  carpenters,  a  basket  maker,  a  baker,  a 
tailor  and  a  shoemaker.  They  carved  a  home 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  northern  Maine. 

New  immigrants  followed.  Within  five 
years  the  population  had  Increased  to  600 
who  had  built  a  prosperous  community  of 
130  houses,  bams,  two  steam  sawmills,  one 
water  power  sawmill  and  the  Incidental  busi- 
ness establishments.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
133  men  applied  for  citizenship. 

A  Member  of  the  Swedish  Parliament  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Maine  as  follows:  "May 
the  young  colony  of  'New  Sweden'  grow  and 
flourish,  not  only  In  material  strength,  but 
even  in  developing  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual faculties.    And  may  the  new  popul*- 
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tion  thus  add  to  your  State  and  to  your  great 
Republic  a  good  and  bealtby  element  of 
moral  pyower  from  the  Old  World,  and  becom- 
ing Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  your  free  In- 
■titutlona.  reflect  that  aplrlt  on  their  native 
land. 

"What  we  have  loat  In  the  old  fatherland 
will  then  not  have  been  lost  to  humanity: 
On  the  contrary,  the  tree*  have  only  been 
transplanted  on  a  fresher  soil,  where  they 
will  thrive  bett«r.  and  give  richer  and  more 
abundant  frulta.  Ood  bleas  the  harveat. 
Ood  bleas  your  land." 

And  we  are  the  new  Poland — with  a  similar 
mission. 

Civil  liberty  is  the  sunshine  without  which 
the  crop  will  suffer.  The  enemy  of  civil 
liberty  Is  prejudice.  The  cause  of  prejudice 
Is  fear — fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  that  there 
is  no  real  basis  for  mutual  trust  and  con- 
fidence, fear  that  those  discriminated  against 
may  abuse  power  and  authority  If  given  the 
chance. 

If  soch  fears  are  well-founded,  there  la  no 
real  basis  for  democratic  Institutions.  All 
the  evidence  from  our  national  history  and 
experience  indicates  that  they  are  not  well- 
founded.  The  growth  of  our  free  institu- 
tlons^thelr  effectiveness  and  strength — has 
been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
civil  liberties  and  their  enjoyment  b;  greater 
numbers  of  our  people  of  more  diverse  and 
varied  backgrounds,  talents,  and  experiences 
This  has  been  our  harvest  and  it  has  been 
fruitful. 

The  cause  of  civil  liberties,  then.  Is  not 
simply  that  of  do-gooders,  or  of  neighbors 
interfering  without  Justification  in  the  af- 
fairs ot  neighbors.  It  is  the  cause  of  all  those 
who  are  concerned  that  our  national  climate 
be  a  healthy  one. 

Let  those  who  support  this  cause,  however, 
avoid  self-righteousness.  Let  us  not  refuse 
to  give  the  trust  and  confidence  which  we 
ask.  Palth  begets  faith  if  buttressed  by  an 
accumulation   of   reassuring   experiences. 

We  have  made  legislative  progress  in  this 
field  In  recent  years.  Some  believe  we  have 
moved  too  fast;  others  that  we  have  not 
moved  fast  enough.  Without  resolving  that 
difference  of  opinion,  I  think  it  fair  to  say 
that  we  have  moved  ahead,  that  the  move- 
ment has  achieved  constructive  results,  and 
that  It  gives  promise  of  more  progress. 

And  we  should  take  pride  as  Poles,  that,  as 
we  contribute  to  that  progress,  we  will  be  en- 
hancing an  ancient  Polish  heritage — a  herit- 
age that  was  nobly  expressed  In  1413  in  the 
treaty  of  union  between  Poland  and 
Lithuania : 

"May  this  deed  be  rememt>ered  forever.  It 
Is  known  to  all  that  he  will  not  attain  salva- 
tion who  Is  not  siutained  by  the  mystery  of 
love  which — radiates  goodness,  reconciles 
those  In  discord,  unites  those  who  quarrel, 
dlaslp*tes  hatred,  puts  an  end  to  anger, 
furdl^esto.  all  the  food  of  peace,  brings 
togetnertEe  scattered,  lifts  up  the  fallen, 
makes  rough  way  smooth,  turns  wrong  Into 
right,  aids  virtues,  injures  no  one,  delights 
In  all  things:  he,  who  take  refuge  in  Its  arms 
will  find  safety,  and  thenceforth  even  though 
Insulted,  will  have  no  fear." 

"Through  love,  laws  are  esUbllshed.  king- 
doms are  ruled,  cities  are  set  in  order,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  state  is  brought  to  its 
highest." 

This  U  the  creed  of  a  Christian  nation. 

We  believe  It  bcM:ause  It  Is  rlfht. 

We  believe  it  because  we  are  Ood's 
children. 

We  know  that,  only  when  all  Ood's  chll- 
dren  are  wanned  by  Its  bsneflclsnt  glow.  c*n 
we  hope  to  achieve  Justice,  and  order,  and 
peace  on  earth. 


Withdrawal  of  Warsaw  CoaventioD 
DcnoBciation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF   KCW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  I  spoke  out 
recently  before  this  distinguished  body 
against  reports  that  the  Department  of 
State  plans  to  withdraw  denunciation  of 
the  Warsaw  Convention  and  accept  a 
liability  figure  of  $75,000  coupled  with 
absolute  liability.  I  feel  that  before  such 
a  move  Is  made  full  hearings  should  be 
held,  particularly  on  the  absolute  lia- 
bility feature,  as  I  think  this  would  be  a 
clear  invitation  to  sabotage  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  my  stand  has  been  backed  up 
by  both  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association 
and  the  New  York  Times,  and  I  respect- 
fully ask  permission  to  include  in  the 
Record  the  following  letter  fn)m  ALPA 
and  editorial  from  the  May  12  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times : 

An  Line  Pilots  Association. 

Chicago.  Ill  .  May  10.  1966 
Hon.  LssTER  WoLrr. 
U.S.  House  o]  Representatives. 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

DzAa  CoNcaxssMAN  WoLpr:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  the  interest  shown  in  our 
problems  and  for  the  courtesies  extended 
Capt.  William  Masland.  one  of  our  members, 
who  recently  visited  you  at  your  congres- 
sional office. 

Per  our  phone  conversation,  while  I  was  in 
Washington.  I  will  expand  somewhat  on  our 
feelings  concerning  the  State  Department 
position  on  increasing  the  limits  of  the  War- 
saw ConvenUon. 

Our  prime  objection  Is  to  the  Inclusion  of 
the  "absolute  liability"  facet  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  provision  fixes  the  liability  (up 
to  975  000)  on  the  carrier  and  said  liability 
cannot  be  contested.  We  believe  that  such  a 
provision  Is  an  open  invitation  to  sabotage. 

Proponents  of  the  agreement  say  "not  so." 
as  the  agreement  excludes  any  claim  which 
would  benefit  a  saboteur.  If  it  were  not  for 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  such  an  argu- 
ment would  be  laughable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  proceeds  of  insurance  policies  have 
been  paid  to  the  survivors  of  suspected  sabo- 
teurs in  this  country,  and  we  believe  that 
the  same  would  bold  true  in  the  case  at 
hand. 

3.  Even  If  the  saboteur  did  not  gain  by  his 
deed,  this  Is  small  solace  to  those  who  were 
his  victims.  Just  because  he  thought  he  could 
"get  away  with  it." 

3.  International  air  travel  lends  itself  even 
more  readily  to  sabotage,  since  so  many  of 
the  flights  are  over  water  for  such  long  pe- 
riods of  time.  The  cause  of  an  explosion  over 
the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  go 
unsolved. 

4.  The  airplane  is  a  vehicle  particularly 
susceptible  to  sabotage  since  the  deranged 
mind  believes  that  his  act  of  sabotage  will  go 
undetected  in  a  craft  that  plunges  from  a 
height  in  excess  of  30.000  feet  and  is  a  com- 
plicated piece  of  machinery  to  start  with. 


5.  With  the  advent  of  larger  aircraft  (Lock- 
heed C-54.  Boeing  747.  etc.)  carrying  up  to 
900  passengers,  many  more  people  will  be 
exposed   to   this   danger   on   any   given   trip. 

Proponents  of  the  agreement  argue  that 
even  though  975.000  seems  a  vast  amount  of 
money  to  the  Individual  of  other  nations, 
that  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  sabotage 
since  his  survivors  would  have  to  prove  actual 
danugee.  To  this  we  say  hogwash,  for  these 
reasons: 

1.  We  believe  that  only  a  minority  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  flying  internationally  could  fall 
to  show  this  amount  In  actual  damages. 

2.  We  further  believe  that  a  vast  number 
of  foreign  air  travelers  are  In  the  same  posi- 
tion. 

3.  People  in  this  country  and  Canada  have 
blown  up  airplanes,  their  passengers  and 
crews,  for  less  than  this  amount  In  insurance 
proceeds — why  should  we  then  believe  that 
it  wouldn't  be  accomplished  here. 

4.  The  saboteur  Is  convinced  that  his  act 
will  go  undetected  (and  if  carried  out  over 
the  ocean,  we  agre  with  him)  and  that  if  nec- 
essary damages  can  be  shown. 

It  has  been  urged  that  our  crew  members 
should  favor  the  increase  In  the  Warsaw 
limits  since  their  survivors  would  also  benefit. 
We  point  out  here  that  our  people  would 
rather  live  than  have  such  provisions  forced 
upon  them.  We  believe  that  the  average 
passenger  would  feel  the  same  way,  if  the 
facts  were  made  known  to  him. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and 
consideration   In  this  matter.      Should   you 
desire   any   further    Inforamtlon,    we   would 
be  pleased  to  furnish  same. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  H.  Rubt, 
President.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  12.  19661 
Wabsaw  Tbeatt  Deadline 
The  State  Department,  under  mounting 
pressure  from  Government-owned  airlines  In 
foreign  countries,  shows  Increasing  signs  of 
wanting  to  continue  its  adherence  to  the 
Warsaw  Convention  limiting  an  airline's  lia- 
bility In  an  international  accident.  The 
United  States  gave  the  required  6-month 
notice  of  Its  Intention  to  abandon  the  pact 
last  November  15. 

The  denunciation  is  scheduled  to  take  ef- 
fect Sunday,  and  28  Senators  have  demanded 
public  hearings  before  any  withdrawal  of  the 
notice.  The  State  Department  contends 
there  is  not  enough  time  for  such  hearings. 
To  the  extent  that  Is  so.  the  fault  lies  en- 
tirely with  the  airlines,  which  have  had  6 
months  to  come  up  With  an  acceptable  com- 
promise. 

The  original  pact  fixed  the  liability  limit 
at  the  unreallsUcally  low  limit  of  S8,300. 
Now  the  limit  Is  to  be  raised  to  »75.000.  with 
payment  to  be  automatic  even  in  cases  of 
sabotage.  No  proof  of  negligence  by  the  air- 
line would  be  required.  The  pilots  who  fly 
the  planes  have  rightly  warned  that  the  re- 
vised pact  would  represent  an  invitation  to 
sabotage.  The  $75,000  celling  is  also  in  vio- 
lation of  the  sound  principle  that  governs 
fatal  accidents  In  any  other  field  of  trans- 
portation— that  damages  should  be  assessed 
by  the  courts  or  other  impartial  tribunals 
on  the  basU  of  the  facts  in  each  specific 
case. 

Hearing  should  precede  any  reversal  of  the 
policy  the  State  Department  embarked  upon 
with  its  denunciation  of  the  convention  6 
months  ago. 


^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  community 
heroes  go  frequently  unsung.  Much  too 
frequently  we  save  eulogies  for  our 
friends  until  they  have  departed.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  accord  them  the  rec- 
ognition they  so  richly  deserve  while  they 
are  still  with  us,  to  tell  them  what  we 
really  think  of  them  and  that  it  is  all 
good. 

I  was  delighted  that  last  week  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  gave  such 
recognition  to  one  of  Chicago's  truly 
great  citizens,  my  good  friend  Ely  Aaron. 
For  more  years  than  most  of  us  can 
remember.  Ely  has  been  serving  our  com- 
munity as  a  worker  and  a  leader  in  help- 
ing bring  greater  understanding  and 
friendship  in  human  relations.  Apply- 
ing the  keen  analytical  mind  of  a  bril- 
liant lawyer,  tempered  with  fairness, 
compassion,  and  humanity.  Ely  Aaron 
has  broken  barriers  of  distrust  and  sus- 
picion and  has  succeeded  in  replacmg 
them  with  understanding  and  friend- 
ship. • 

Motivating  his  actions  has  been  ills 
great  love  for  America  and  America's 
Ideals.  The  Imperishable  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  ttiey 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights.  Including  Life.  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 

These  have  been  his  lodestar. 
Throughout  his  life  his  efforts  have  been 
jnarked  by  sustained  dignity,  honest  de- 
votion, and  perceptive  purpose. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  for  having  given  Ely 
Aaron  its  citation  representing  the  great 
esteem,  the  high  regard  and  profound 
gratitude  for  him  held  by  the  entire  com- 
munity of  Chicagoland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  attach  to  my  remarks 
the  address  of  Mr.  Maynard  Wlshner  in 
presenting  the  award  to  Mr.  Aaron: 
WisHNER    Remarks.    Aaron    Dinner 
May  3.  1966 

He  Is  a  child  of  the  City — this  City — and  he 
came  from  pioneer  stock.  They.  too.  were 
a  hardy  breed,  not  yet  as  celebrated  in  our 
songs  and  sagas  as  those  who  rode  the  cov- 
ered wagons  and  cleared  the  land,  but  they 
carried  the  same  special  love  of  freedom 
which  is  the  particular  property  of  those 
who  have  lived  without  it.  And  they,  too. 
had  picked  up  roots  and  set  them  down 
again  in  a  strange  place  and  they  bore  fruit, 
the  sons  and  daughters  who  flourished  and 
grew  proud  and.  in  turn,  nourished  the  land 
that  had  given  them  life.  And  Ely.  who 
was   one   of    them,   never  forgot  the  debt. 

The  early  days  in  Englewood.  president  of 
his  class  for  2  years  in  high  school,  founder 
of  the  school  paper,  manager  of  the  baseball 
team — the  early  signs  were  there. 

First,  the  University  of  Chicago,  then  to 
the  law  In  the  path  oif  the  other  Aarons.  aU 
of  whom,  together,  were  to  build  one  of  ths 


great  and  re^>ected  names  in  ttie  law  In 
their  city.  The  degree  actually  came  while 
he  was  in  the  Army,  having  volunteered  when 
the  country  called.  He  came  out  as  a  pro- 
visional Second  Lieutenant,  passed  ths  bar 
and  Joined  his  brothers  in  the  firm. 

And  other  things  began  to  take  form  and 
shape.  He  Joined  the  Young  Men's  Jewish 
Council  and  helped  form  one  of  the  great 
boys'  club  movements  in  the  country. 

This  evening  is  about  Ely  Aaron  and  not 
about  Julius  Roeenwald,  but  we  should 
really  p^use  at  this  point  for  a  special  tribute 
to  one  of  the  great  philanthropist's  lesser 
known  contributions  to  human  relations.  It 
was  a  night  in  1926,  at  a  party  In  the  Rosen- 
wald  bam,  that  Ely  found  his  Helen.  Ely, 
the  dashing  young  bachelor,  in  his  shiny 
new  roadster,  and  Helen,  the  beautiful,  tal- 
ented young  dancer,  the  star  entertainer. 
And  they  became  engaged  and  were  married, 
and  there  were  Betsy  and  Bill,  and  they  lived 
happily  ever  after — and  Mr.  Roeenwald  must 
have  smiled. 

And  if  that  were  all  there  was  to  It.  well — 
dayenu.  but  we  wouldn't  be  here  tonight. 
There  was  more. 

Besides  the  law.  which  was  his  first  com- 
mittment and  which  has  involved  him  In 
some  of  the  most  complex  and  significant 
proceedings  In  Chicago's  economic  life,  there 
was  something  else  stirring. 

Maybe  it  was  the  events  across  the  sea 
that  were  to  mark  all  of  our  lives — forever. 
Maybe  it  was  one  of  those  things  smaller  In 
scale  but  occurring  so  close  to  home  that 
it  sets  us  off,  such  as  the  appearance  in  his 
own  community,  before  the  Highland  Park 
Women's  Club,  of  a  guest  lecturer  who  ac- 
tually came  to  seriously  describe  the  great 
relevations  in  what  was  already  known  as  a 
monstrous  fraud — the  so-called  "Protocols 
of  the  Elders  of  Zlon".  More  likely  it  was 
there  deeply  embedded  in  him  all  the  time — 
Helen  likes  to  tell  about  her  ardent  young 
swain  interrupting  a  most  tender  moment 
with,  "You  know  •  •  •  I  am  milltantly 
Jewish." 

Whatever  it  was,  he  was  there  when  Prank 
Sulzberger,  Richie  Frank  and  General 
Greenebaum  brought  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  story  to  Chicago.  He  was  in- 
trigued by  the  story  of  great  American  Jews 
all  over  the  country  who  were  taking  turns 
on  30-day  toiu-s  of  duty  away  from  their 
business  and  professions  as  "truth  squads" 
to  follow  and  deal  with  the  new  breed  of 
poison  spreaders  who  were  trying  to  plant 
in  American  soil  the  fungus  of  Hitler's  mad- 
ness (a  story,  the  details  of  which  we  should, 
some  other  time,  tell  and  retell  so  the  we 
do  not  forget) . 

And  AJC  became  his  base  for  expressing 
his  matured  and  active  concern  as  a  citi- 
zen. And  true  to  the  pattern  which  marks 
our  great  ones,  he  saw  and  understood  long 
ago  what  not  everyone  finds  it  easy  to  under- 
stand— that  the  whole  thing  Is  Indivisible — 
that  we  are  all  par*,  of  one — that  to  care 
about  the  safety  and  rights  of  Jews  means 
to  care  about  the  safety  and  rights  of  all 
people — that  if  any  people  in  our  midst  are 
not  safe  and  are  not  fully  equal,  no  one  can 
be  safe — not  tall  people,  not  short  people, 
not  Christians,  not  redheads,  and  certainly 
not — especially  not — the  Jews. 

His  voice  was  raised  in  this  effort  at  the 
national  level  In  the  councils  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  here  in  our  own  town  long  be- 
fore most  of  the  rest  of  the  community  had 
anything  but  a  vague,  uneasy  notion  of  what 
was  going  on  about  us.  It  was  a  voice  that 
was  always  construotive.  never  dlverslve; 
the  words  were  from  a  man  who  was  not  an 
agitator  but  who  was  agitated. 

Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  to  its 
Conimlssion  on  Human  Relations,  as  part 
oif  an  experiment,  new  to  cities  In  America, 
to   create  within   tb«   body  pollUe  a   voice 


and  an  intelligence  to  deal  with  our  short- 
comings In  human  relations,  he  threw  him- 
self Into  its  work  as  one  who  cared  very 
very  much. 

And  I  bear  witness  here  tonight  about 
many  an  evening  when  you  were  safe  in  your 
homes  and  bate  was  overflowing  on  certain 
streets  of  o\ir  city,  Ely  Aaron,  In  company 
with  his  predecessor  as  chairman  of  the 
Commission,  the  former  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Municipal  Court,  his  friend  and  our  friend. 
Gus  Bowe.  would  appear  In  the  heart  of  the 
trouble — to  seek  out  a  police  captain — to 
urge,  to  counsel,  and  when  needed,  to  in- 
sist on  those  things  that  could  make  the 
differen:;e  between  a  painful,  outrageous  in- 
cident where  a  wrong  was  righted  or  a  right 
protected  and  a  major  catastrophe  that 
could  consume  us  all.  I  was  there  and  saw 
them,  and  they  were  a  welcome  sight  to  a 
harassed,  young  staff  member  who  knew  it 
would  make  a  difference,  to  have  these  two 
distinguished  citizens,  the  conscience  of  the 
city,  passing  along  the  police  lines  or  In 
earnest,  intimate  conversations  with  com- 
manding officers  who.  were  then  still  learn- 
ing what  this  was  aU  about.  And  from  those 
exjjerlences  we  came  out  with  a  police  force 
that  is  the  envy  of  cities  across  the  country. 

He  became  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  is  now  serving;  be  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  New 
Residents;  was  chairman  of  the  Federation's 
Jewish  Vocational  Service;  national  vice 
president  and  member  of  the  executive  and 
administrative  boards  of  AJC;  former  chair- 
man and  honorary  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Chapter — to  all  of  these,  he  has  brought  the 
special  sense  of  emergency  that  did  not  allow 
him  to  wait  for  written  reports  in  the  morn- 
ing but  brought  him  out  on  the  streets  at 
night,  that  took  him  directly  to  the  legisla- 
tive halls  in  Springfield  on  behalf  of  every 
important  human-rights  question  to  appear 
on  the  agenda  in  the  past  20  years.  There 
is  here  this  burning  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
In  the  here  and  now,  coupled  with  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  what  and  what  not,  the  when 
and  when  not,  out  of  which  progress  is  made 
and  the  future  Is  built. 

He  has  been  singled  out  many  times  be- 
fore. In  1965.  he  received  the  Esther  Kohn 
Special  Award  fCH'  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  newcomers  to  our 
city  from   the   Immigrants   Service   League. 

The  debt  has  been  repaid  by  Eay  and  by 
Helebv  who  in  her  own  sphere  of  dedicated 
activity— jpost  notably  with  the  League  of 
Women  Voters — has  been  an  active  articulate 
partner. 

And  tonight  we  tender  the  receipt,  the 
acknowledgment  of  decades  of  continuous, 
constructive  and  fruitful  effort  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  American  Jewish  Commit- 
tee and  of  our  people.  To  Chicago's  Mr. 
AJC,  we  tender  this  award. 

(Read  from  Inscription). 

"To  Ely  M.  Aaron  whose  devoted  leader- 
ship has  been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  hold 
high  the  dignity  of  man.  American  Jewish 
Committee  Appeal  for  Hxunan  Relations,  May 
3.  1966,  Chicago." 


) 


Doctor-to-Doctor  International,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP    rLOklDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
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bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  success  of  a  program  Initiated  by 
Dr.  Robert  Cherry,  a  Coral  Gables  den- 
tist. Inspired  by  the  success  of  the 
people-to-people  program  between  the 
cities  of  Coral  Oables,  Fla.,  and  Carta- 
gena. Colombia.  Dr.  Cherry  conceived 
the  doctor-to-doctor  program  under 
"which  physicians  and  dentists  from  the 
Oreater  Miami  area  have  traveled  to 
five  different  Latin  American  countries 
In  the  past  5  years. 

As  Dr.  Cherry  has  pointed  out.  the 
work  of  these  men  Is  "personal,  private, 
and  Informal  every  member  pays 
his  own  way  and  takes  time  from  his  own 
busy  practice  to  visit  the  adopted  city. 
He  not  only  has  the  personal  satisfac- 
tion of  helping  others  less  able  to  help 
themselves  but  of  spreading  understand- 
ing of  our  country  In  areas  where  this 
has  been  sadly  lacking." 

The  success  of  the  program  has  been 
manifested  by  the  fact  that  physicians 
In  several  cities  of  this  country  have 
started,  or  have  indicated  an  interest  In 
starting,  programs  modeled  after  the 
Oreater  Miami  pilot  project  A  further 
indication  of  the  Impact  of  Doctor-to 
Doctor  International.  Inc.,  has  been  the 
number  of  requests  Dr.  Cherry  has  re- 
ceived from  various  Latin  American 
cities  and  countries  to  include  them  on 
these  medical  missions. 

In  the  May  5.  1966-  Coral  Oables 
Times,  columnist  James  Van  Orden  has 
paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Cherry  and  to  Doctor- 
to- Doctor  International.  Inc..  in  a  col- 
umn entitled  "Doctors'  Hospital  Helping 
Pill  lAtln  American  Cavity.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  again  ac- 
quaint our  colleagues  with  the  work  of 
this  fine  organization. 

The  Times'  article  follows: 

Voctcma'  Hospttai.  Hci-pino   Fill  '  Latin 
Amduca   Cavitt 

(By  James  Van  Orden) 

Doctors'  Hospital  i*  working  with  Dr. 
Robert  Cberry.  a  Coral  Oables  dentist,  to 
fill  a  tremendous  cavity  In  South  America. 

The  cavity  doesn't  need  mortar,  but  des- 
perately needs  the  best  medical  swppUes  and 
medicines  our  country  can  offer. 

Doctors'  Hospital  baa  supplied  Dr.  Cherry 
with  36  beds,  tables,  and  cbalrs  to  be  sent  by 
his  organization.  Doctor  to  Doctor  Interna- 
tional, Inc..  to  a  leper  colony  In  Ouatemala. 

Though  the  furniture  Is  old  and  no  longer 
needed  by  the  hospital.  It  will  represent  a 
vast  lm(»>oTement  over  the  sleeping  facilities 
now  in  use  by  the  colony — the  floor. 

Dr.  Cherry,  900  Hardee  Road,  Is  the 
founder  and  president  of  Doctor  to  Doctor 
International,  Inc  ,  which  Is  made  up  of  doc- 
tSTS  and  dentists  from  Dnde  and  other  parts 
of  the  nation  who  yearly  fly  thoxisands  of 
pounds  of  medicine  to  Central  and  South 
America. 

"This  Is  the  doctor's  way  to  help  the 
world."  saya  Dr.  Cherry,  "and  we're  Just  be- 
ginning. The  countries  we  visit  need  things 
that  can  b«  uaed — not  Just  money." 

The  first  week  of  February  marked  Dr. 
Cherry's    fifth    trip   to   Latin    America,     He 


was  accompanied  by  Oables  Commissioner 
Joseph  Murphy  and  39  doctors  who  took 
over  t50  thousand  worth  of  medicine  and 
supplies  with  them.  Their  cargo  was  flown 
free  ot  charge  to  their  destination.  Ouate- 
mala City  and  Managua,  Nicaragua,  by  the 
Avlateca  and  Taca  Airlines. 

There  they  personally  distributed  the 
drugs  and  equipment  to  charity  hospitals 
and  made  speeches  explaining  their  mission 
to  the  needy. 

"We  tell  them  that  the  drugs  are  donated 
by  the  people  of  the  TTnlted  States.'  he  said, 
"and  that  we  have  no  ulterior  motives  other 
than  to  Improve  their  health  and  standards 
of  living." 

"But,  most  Importantly,  we  tell  them  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  them  help  themselves  " 

"The  people  of  Latin  America  are  proud 
people,  and  we  try  to  trade  Ideas  with  them 
on  how  to  effectively  use  what  we  bring  them. 
I  personally  select  the  doctors  who  accom- 
pany me  on  these  tripe  so  that  each  one  rep- 
resents a  specialized  field,"  he  added. 

"Every  doctor  has  to  give  a  lecture  to  the 
people  on  his  subject,  as  well  as  take  ttmei 
aw.ay  from  his  practice  and  pay  his  own  way." 

Since  Its  Inception  In  1960,  Doctor  to  Doc- 
tor has  flown  over  1150  thousand  worth  ot 
medicine  to  Columbia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador, 
Ouatemala.  and  Nicaragua. 

""And,"  says  Dr.  Cherry,  ••we"ve  already  re- 
ceived invitations  to  go  to  Chile,  Uruguay, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  " 

The  organization  has  been  commended  by 
President  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson, 
has  been  cited  by  the  Congbessional  Rrcoao 
by  both  Dantx  Fasccll  and  Clauds  Pij>peii. 
and  chartered  by  the  state  of  Florida. 

Dr  Cherry  is  aided  by  Dr  Robert  P.  Dickey. 
4881  Hammock  Lake  Drive,  vice-president; 
Dr  Ben  L  WUkerson.  14205  SW  68th  Ave.. 
secretary;  and  Dr  John  T.  KUpatrlck,  414 
Doroca  Ave.,  treasurer. 

"Coral  Gables  will  be  the  center  of  'Doctor 
to  Doctor'  operations  In .  the  future,"  says 
Dr.  Cherry.  "Soon,  we  plan  to  have  conven- 
tions here  each  yew  and  luTlte  doctors  from 
Latin  America  who  are  members  to  exchange 
medical  and  dental  Information,  and  to  In- 
crease friendship  amongst  medical  men  the 
world  over." 

"And  our  program  Is  snowballing,"  he  said. 
"Why  Just  this  month  I've  received  27  letters 
from  doctors  all  over  the  nation  asking  how 
to  start  similar  programs." 

"If  American  plana  to  beat  Communism, 
we've  got  to  be  lees  selflsh.  Here  Is  a  way  for 
every  American  to  help  his  neighbor  in  South 
America  by  donating  money  so  that  we  can 
buy  and  send  drugs  to  the  sick." 

"A  sick  belly  doesn't  care  who's  In  power, 
whether  it  be  Communism  or  Democracy. 
We  are  trying  to  show  them  that  our  stand- 
ard of  living  Is  the  best" 

"After  all,"  he  added.  "If  you  can  give 
someone  something  to  take  away  his  pain, 
you've  made  a  friend.  And  we  plan  to  make 
many  friends  before  we're  through." 
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Hon.  LeRoy  Colliiu,  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Delivers  Informative  and 
Challenging  Address  at  Salute  to  In- 
dustry in  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WEST    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  cul- 
minating a  Salute  to  Industry  Week  pro- 
claimed by  Mayor  Robert  E.  Hinerman, 
the  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Downtown  Im- 
provement Group  had  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  LeRoy  Collins  as  guest 
speaker  at  its  luncheon  event  last  Sat- 
urday. 

Having  been  a  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram for  the  event,  I  commend  Under 
Secretary  Collins'  Informative  and  chal- 
lenging address,  and  I  especially  imder- 
line  his  expression  of  belief  that — 

Local  people  have  the  ability  to  plan  pro- 
grams that  will  meet  local  needs  and  that 
there  Is  need  for  only  a  minimum  of  such 
declElon  making  In  Washington.  But  I  do 
think  we  should  make  the  most  productive 
use  of  our  Federal  system.  It  doesn't  make 
sense  for  each  town  or  even  each  state  to 
struggle  with  problems  In  Isolation,  behind 
a  spite  fence  of  sovereignty,  when  those  prob- 
lems have  common  roots  and  common  conse- 
quences, and  often — though  by  no  means 
universally — common  solutions. 

And  I  believe  that  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral role  Is  to  encourage  such  meaningful 
cooperation.  Let  me  emphasize  the  word 
"encourage."  By  encouragement,  I 
mean,  very  simply,  building  efifectlve  In- 
centives into  Federal  programs  that  will 
stimulate  and  aid  strong  local  effort. 
We  have  been  doing  much  of  this  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  excerpts  from  my  remarks 
and  my  introduction  of  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Collins,  as  well  as  from  his 
enlightening  and  meaningful  speech  at 
the  conclusion  of  Huntington's  Salute 
to  Industry  Week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  bt  Senatok  Jen- 
nings Randolph  at  SALtm:  to  Indttstrt 
Luncheon.  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  May  14, 
1966 

This  noteworthy  tribute  to  industry  has 
been  substantial.  This  is  merited  recogni- 
tion of  the  significant  accomplishments  of 
labor  and  management  In  contributing  to 
the  continued  social  growth  and  economic 
development  of  Huntington  and  surround- 
ing communities.  I  am  confident  that  each 
of  us  will  draw  from  these  activities  in. 
.  splratlon  and  motivation  and  most  Impor- 
tantly a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  dedicated 
Industrial  forces  which  are  dally  creating  a 
better  America. 


Appendix 

In  the  spotlight  during  this  Salute  to 
Industry  Week  have  been  the  44,000  indus- 
trial employees  in  the  Greater  Huntington 
area  and  the  products  which  they  produce. 
Each  unit  and  segment  fits  into  this  vital 
Industrial  complex. 

We  are  aware  of  the  varied  products,  the 
pajToUs  which  mean  buying  power,  the  taxes 
for  Government  services  and  education,  the 
contributions  to  organizations — charitable, 
civic,  and  religious,  and  the  leadership  to  the 
community — all  are  a  direct  result  of  the 
industrial  employment  In  our  Huntington 
area. 

But  the  most  important  realization  to  be 
derived  Is  that  an  organization,  a  business, 
or  an  industry  is  only  as  progressive  and 
productive  as  individuals  make  it. 

A  salute  to  industry  is  actually  a  tribute 
to  each  Individual  who  Is  supporting  the 
total  efforts  for  achievement.  We  stress 
strongly  the  vital  part  the  human  element 
performs  and  will  continue  to  contribute  in 
our  society.  We  recognize  that  this  Nation 
and  the  world  are  in  an  era  of  unprecedented 
change  with  automation,  computerization, 
and  technological  advances.  And  the  role  of 
the  worker  in  such  a  dynamic  society  must 
change  with  the  altering  of  our  economic 
structures  and  institutions.  We  will  still 
need  the  native  ability,  education,  and  ex- 
perience of  the  Individual  citizen.  Certainly, 
there  will  be  requirements  for  a  higher  level 
of  training  and  education  of  workers,  but 
this  will  not  lessen  the  Importance  of  a  per- 
son's contribution.  On  the  contrary  this 
will  make  it  even  more  essential  that  each 
individual,  with  guidance  and  motivation,  be 
responsive  to  the  challenges  and  responsibil- 
ities of  assigned  tasks. 

We  commend  past  accomplishments  of  in- 
dustry but  this  celebration  also  constitutes 
a  dedlcatioil  to  a  better  tomorrow.  Thomas 
Wolfe,  one  of  America's  literary  greats, 
thought  In  terms  of  the  promise  of  America 
and  said: 

"To  every  man  his  chance  •  •  •  to  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work  to  be  himself, 
and  to  become  whatever  bis  manhood  and 
vision  can  combine  to  make  him.  This,  seek- 
er, is  the  promise  of  America." 

Indeed,  we  are  a  nation  of  seekers,  and  our 
aspirations  and  hopes  are  being  realized  In 
part  by  the  vibrant  and  cooperative  forces 
of  labor  and  management. 

We  have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  promise  of 
which  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote,  but  certainly 
we  have  made  pronounced  progress.  In  the 
forefront  of  these  endeavors  to  build  a  bet- 
ter America  Is  our  guest  speaker  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
LeRoy  Collins.  It  is  fitting  that  he  be  with 
us,  since  the  activities  and  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  are  vital  to  the 
economic  development  of  this  Nation  and  to 
the  labor-management  atmosphere  through 
which  this  development  will  be  more  effec- 
tively realized.  Settlement  of  the  recent 
Holland-Suco  dispute  here  Is  a  good  example 
of  labor-management  cooperation. 

But  Secretary  Collins  does  not  merely  rep- 
resent a  department  of  Government  keenly 
Interested  in  securing  solid  business  and  in- 
dustrial bases  for  our  communities,  he  is  a 
dyhamlc  leader  with  productive  years  of  ex- 
perience In  public  service  dedicated  toward 
this  end. 

From  1955  to  1960,  he  established  a  distin- 
guished and  progressive  record  as  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida.  Officials  In- 
volved in  the  administration  of  local  govern- 
ment and  programs  may  be  assured  that  he 
knows  your  problems  because  he  has  experi- 


enced them.  After  his  tenure  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  Florida,  Secretary  Collins  served  as 
the  President  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  He  then  rettirned  to  Govern- 
ment as  the  Director  of  the  Community  Re- 
lations Service  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  June  of  1965,  Secretary  Collins 
was  appointed  to  his  present  post. 

Secretary  Collins  has  been  a  policymaker 
In  organizations  dealing  with  public  admin- 
istration, education,  and  social  development. 
Of  particular  interest  to  our  audience  today 
is  his  work  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Pub- 
lice  Advisory  Committee  on  Area  Redevlop- 
.ment,  a  position  bearing  directly  on  our  ef- 
forts to  revitallbe  communities  In  We«t  Vir- 
ginia and  throughout  the  Nation. 

LeRoy  Collins  is  a  compassionate  man,  yet 
a  man  of  realism.  His  constructive  contri- 
butions to  business  and  government  are  a 
testimony  to  his  commitment  to  good  citizen- 
ship and  cooperative  effort. 

Excerpts  From  Speech  by  Undeb  Secretart 
op  oommebce  ifrot  coluns  at  salute 

TO       iNDtlSTHT        LtTNCHEON,        HUNTINGTON, 

W.  Va.,  May  14, 1966 

Through  the  efforts  of  this  Downtown  Im- 
provement Group  and  other  organizations, 
you  are  coming  to  grips  with  your  essential 
needs  here  In  Huntington;  you  are  striving 
to  do  those  things  which  will  be  of  lasting 
advantage  in  the  years  that  will  stretch  out 
ahead:  you  measure  your  work  not  merely 
in  terms  of  how  It  will  affect  your  own  well 
being,  but  how  you  can  serve  new  genera- 
tions to  come. 

This  Is  a  beautiful  land  you  occupy, 
though  some  of  Its  lines  are  deep  and  de- 
mands harsh.  It  chose  the  i>eople  who  have 
lived  here — by  trying  their  endurance  and 
perseverance  and  Ingenuity  and  by  testing 
their  faith.  It  chose  them  well,  and  they 
have  served  well — Huntington  today  is  proud 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  American 
spirit  and  the  spirit  of  American  strength. 

From  1962  through  1965.  employment  In 
the  Huntington-Ashland  lat>or  area  has 
risen  from  80,000  to  87.800.  an  increase  of 
almost  10  percent.  That's  7.800  more  people 
who  are  enjoying  the  satisfaction  of  gainful 
and  productive  Jobs. 

On  the  other  hand,  unemployment  dropped 
more  than  34  percent.  In  effect,  that  means 
that  3,300  people  who  had  no  way  to  con- 
tribute their  talents  and  their  efforts  to 
Huntington  and  the  Nation  now  have  a  way. 
And  while  unemployment  fell  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  work  force  increased  by  4.500. 
That  is  a  splendid  advancement  In  your 
economy  In  such  a  short  time. 

These  are  the  kind  of  statistics  that  make 
you  happy  to  read.  For  behind  them,  you 
can  see  thousands  of  happier,  brighter  homes, 
where  children  are  no  longer  bewildered  and 
worried  because  daddy  Is  so  cross  most  of 
the  time  and  are  thrilled  because  mama  can 
get  a  plano-^hlldren  who  are  not  hungry 
any  more. 

That's  what  prosperity  means  to  me.  It 
cannot  be  defined  or  measured  really  by  an 
artful  arrangement  of  numbers — it  must  be 
cast  In  human  terms.  Prosperity  Is  the  op- 
posite of  pKJverty's  pain.  It  Is  the  release 
from  want  that  frees  a  person's  mind  to 
relish  the  gift  of  life. 

When  I  became  governor  of  my  state  in 
1955,  we  felt  Florida  was  then  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  major  general  expansion.  We  were 
eager  to  stimulate  and  guide  that  growth 
In  ways  which  would  be  most  meaningful 
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and  which  would  promote  long-range  stabil- 
ity. 

Up  to  then.  Florida's  economy  primarily 
was  supported  by  two  strong  legs — agricul- 
ture and  tourism.  While  these  afforded  sub- 
stantial Income,  our  economic  stability  was 
a  UtUe  precarious  Just  as  »  two-leg  stool 
would  be. 

So.  we  set  out  to  build  a  strong  third  leg 
for  our  economy — industry. 

We  armed  ourselves  with  a  lot  of  very  Im- 
pressive statistics  about  low  taxes,  ample 
labor  supply  and  new  markets,  but  we  also 
emphasized  heavily  the  human  side — our  ed- 
ucational advantages,  religious  activity, 
health,  good  human  relations,  and  sound 
law  enforcement. 

We  quickly  learned  from  business  leaders 
all  over  the  land  that  their  officials  and  em- 
ployees were  Interested  In  much  more  than 
the  pay  In  a  Job.  They  were  Interested  In  the 
whole  community  In  which  they  lived — the 
kind  of  people  who  lived  there,  the  kind  of 
leadership  they  encouraged,  the  kind  of 
schools,  hospitals  and  recreation  they  had. 
and  the  goals  the  community  set  for  Itself. 

They  were  not  looking  for  cheap  labor  but 
competent  labor,  with  responsible  leader- 
ship sharing  an  Interest  In  the  community. 

My  more  intimate  relationship  with  busi- 
ness as  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
served  to  make  me  even  more  conscious  of 
thU  truth. 

It  seems  clear  that  you  have  recognized 
this  also  and  obviously,  as  for  us,  it  has  been 
working  to  your  advantage  In  countless  ways. 

Your  new  payrolls,  improved  public 
schools,  rapidly  advancing  Marshall  Univer- 
sity, pxibllo  parks,  recreational  programs  and 
art  galleries  all  attest  that  Huntington  Is 
importantly  on  the  move  with  leadership 
that  not  only  reflects  the  vision  to  see  but 
the  will  and  energy  to  act. 

I  flrmly  believe  that  local  people  have  the 
ability  to  plan  programs  that  will  meet  local 
needs  and  that  there  Is  need  for  only  a 
minimum  of  such  decision  making  in  Wash- 
ington. But  I  do  think  we  should  make  the 
most  productive  use  of  our  Federal  system. 
It  doesn't  make  sense  for  each  town  or  even 
each  state  to  struggle  with  their  problems 
in  Isolation,  behind  a  spite  fence  of  sover- 
eignty, when  those  problems  have  common 
roots  and  common  consequences,  and  often — 
though  by  no  means  universally — common 
solutions. 

I  think  we  should  put  our  heads  together 
»t  tba  Federal,  state  and  local  level  and  share 
our  resource*,  share  our  know-how.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  stated,  all  of  these  prob- 
leme.  the  burdens  of  progress,  cannot  be 
heaped  upon  what  he  called  "the  strained 
resources  of  local  authority." 

I  believe  that  better  cooperation  between 
local  government  units  on  a  multitude  of 
local  and  regional  problems  Is  highly  desir- 
able. This  cooperation  can  be  between 
nelgbborlng  clUes.  between  cities  and  their 
bedroom  suburbs,  between  counties,  as  In 
connection  with  an  eoonoaxlo  development 
center,  and  between  states  In  regional 
compacts. 

And  I  bellere  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
roi*  Is  to  encourage  such  meaningful  local 
ooopsraUon.  Let  me  emphasize  the  word, 
"snoourage."  By  encouragement  I  mean, 
very  atmply,  building  effective  IncenUvee  into 
Federal  procrvns  that  wUl  stimulate  and  aid 
strong  local  effort. 

We  have  been  doing  much  of  this  over 
the  yesjB. 

Think  what  this  country  would  be  Uke 
without  the  roads,  bridges,  airports,  hos- 
pitals, schools,  health  programs,  farm  p>ro- 
grama.  ressarch  centers,  and  so  on,  which 
have  been  developed  by  Joint  Federal- local 
effort. 

The  new  Boonotnlc  Development  Adminis- 
tration, established  by  Congress  In  1906.  and 
the  Appalachian  program  whldx  preceded  It 
provide  systems  for  granu  and  loans  to  help 


oooununltles  which  have  problems  of  high 
unemployment  or  lom  family  Income. 

These  programs  are  not  for  new  court 
houses.    They  are  designed  to  be  generative. 

The  objective  Is  to  provide  the  conditions 
which  will  Induce  private  Industry  to  create 
new  and  permanent  Job  opportunltlee. 

These  are  not  hand-out  programs,  but 
strictly  a  self-help  opportunity  by  whloh  the 
areas  affected  can  better  attack  basic  prob- 
lenu  through  their  own  Initiative. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  once  wrote: 
"I  think  It  Is  required  of  a  man  that  he 
should  share  the  action  and  passion  of  his 
times  at  peril  of  being  Judged  not  to  have 
lived." 

In  every  lifetime,  there  are  basic  Issues 
which  give  rise  to  the  most  significant  events 
of  that  chapter  of  history — Issues  that  are 
filled  with  passion  and  demand  action. 

Some  people  are  rarely  touched  by  them. 
They  manage  to  turn  their  heads  from  the 
tumult  and  the  heartaches  of  the  nation  and 
the  world:  and  it  was  Justice  Holmes'  theory 
that  when  they  do  this,  they  turn  away  from 
life  Itself. 

But  today.  In  our  ever  more  Interdepend- 
ent society,  we  simply  cannot  afford  blind- 
ness to  the  problems  about  \is.  I  think  there 
are  five  areas  of  critical  Importance  In  which 
we  must  use  more  and  more  of  our  talent 
and  other  resources : 

1.  The  making  of  equal  opportunity  a 
reality  In  America; 

2.  The  elimination  of  the  scourge  of  pov- 
erty; 

3.  The  elimination  of  pollution  In  our 
natural  environment: 

4.  The  achievement  of  sustained  national 
economic  growth  and  avoiding  cycles  of 
boom  and  depression:  and, 

5.  The  development  of  a  firm  basis  for 
world  peace. 

Generations  before  oure  have  known  the 
critical  nature  of  these  needs,  but  we  have 
neglected  to  apply  the  might  and  strength 
of  our  nation  In  effective  programs  to  meet 
them. 

The  country  long  preferred  to  let  them 
stew,  hoping  that  somehow  they  would  go 
away.  But  they  haven't.  Like  most  unmet 
problems  they  have  grown  ever  larger.  With- 
out adequate  action,  the  passion  has  become 
more  Inflamed. 

In  the  area  of  race  relations,  we  have  felt 
the  fury  strike  in  countless  ways  and  places. 

In  the  area  of  poverty,  rebellion  has  re- 
placed the  tired  eyes  of  acquiescence. 

In  the  area  of  our  natural  environment, 
the  pollution  of  streams  and  the  air,  the 
ruthless,  heedless  exploitation  of  the  land 
have  left  their  stench  and  ugly  scars  to  the 
extent  that  we  sometimes  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  lifting  up  our  eyes  unto  the  hills. 

In  the  su-ea  of  economic  stability,  we  have 
avoided  serious  storms  of  late,  but  many  of 
us  here  well  remember  the  economic  depres- 
sions that  have  struck  In  former  years  with 
such  devastating  damage.  Inducing  hundreds 
of  our  people  to  take  their  own  lives  and 
reducing  millions  to  the  agony  of  want 
through  no  cause  of  their  own  making. 

And  In  the  matter  of  wcx-ld  peace,  we  con- 
tinue to  have  very  serious  problems. 

We  aspire  for  a  world  in  which  freedom, 
democracy  and  self-determination  are  avail- 
able to  all  nations.  Yet  today  coercion 
through  military  coups  and  Imposed  solu- 
tions plays  a  very  large  role  In  a  growing 
number  of  nations. 

We  have  two  Berlins,  two  Oermanys,  two 
Chinas,  two  Koreas,  two  VIetnams — two 
worlds.  Bast  and  West — each  with  guns 
{Minted  at  the  othM-.  This  doesnt  look  like 
the  kind  of  arrangement  which  can  be  per- 
manent and  we  must  become  more  deeply 
concerned  about  how  It  may  be  changed  for 
the  better. 

We  are  m  a  war  now  in  southeast  Asia, 
and  we  cannot  yet  get  an  end  to  this   in 


our  sights,  as  hard  as  the  President  and  those 
working  with  him  are  trying. 

But  nothing  Is  beyond  our  cap>abllltles. 
We  have  proved  this  time  and  again. 

If  America  wUl  face  Its  needs  with  knowl- 
edge of  their  meaning  and  dlmenslon&^wlth 
a  unity  in  purpose  for  meeting  them — with 
a  win  to  work  and  sacrifice  In  such  efforts- 
then  we  cannot  fall. 

We  hear  clearly  today  not  Just  the  call 
of  a  President,  or  of  a  party,  but  the  call 
of  people — Americans  everywhere — people 
who  are  different  In  color.  In  religious  loyal- 
ties. In  national  origin.  In  tempel^ment  and 
dlspoeltlon,  in  regions  people  with  beliefs 
of  unlimited  varieties — but  people,  who 
know  they  have  a  common  destiny  In  one 
nation.  Indivisible,  iinder  God,  with  liberty 
and  Justice  for  all. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  this  Is  a  call 
of  passion,  a  call  to  be  answered  by  action 
In  our  time. 


Father  Paul  T.  Hoban's  Silver  Jubilee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  5, 
1966.  will  mark  Father  Paul  T.  Hoban's 
silver  jubilee,  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination  as  a  priest  in  the  Carmelite 
Order,  On  that  day  a  gigantic  jubilee 
tribute  in  honor  of  Father  Paul  T.  Hoban 
will  be  held.  The  festivities  will  include  a 
silver  jubilee  Mass  at  Old  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  a  reception  and  banquet  at 
the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

The  jubilee  committee's  honorary 
chairman  Is  the  Honorable  Richard  J. 
Daley,  mayor  of  Chicago,  and  the  gen- 
eral chairmen  su-e  Mr.  John  Alesla,  leg- 
islative director  of  the  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America,  and  Hon.  Nicholas 
J.  Bohling,  alderman  of  the  seventh  ward 
In  Chicago.  Other  members  of  the  ju- 
bilee committee  include  outstanding 
leaders  in  medicine,  journalism,  business, 
politics,  entertainment,  labor,  law,  and 
many  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Father  Paul,  as  he  is  affectionately 
called,  is  beloved  by  everyone.  To  me, 
he  is  more  than  a  priest  who  has  accom- 
plished much  in  educational,  charitable, 
and  religious  endeavors — he  is  a  family 
friend  whose  friendship  has  been  an 
inspiration. 

Each  year  this  humble  priest  has  been 
Instrumental  in  organizing  a  huge  ban- 
quet which  results  in  the  raising  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  use 
of  the  Carmelite  Order  in  educating 
young  men  for  the  priesthood. 

He  is  also  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
charitable  organization  known  as  the 
Little  Flower  Society.  This  society  spon- 
sors each  month  a  luncheon  meeting  at 
which  an  outstanding  speaker  talks 
about  a  subject  of  ciu-rent  impwrtance 
to  our  city,  our  State,  and  our  Naticm. 

The  Little  Flower  Society  also  pub- 
lishes the  Little  Flower  News,  a  four- 
page  monthly  brochure  which  reports  on 
the  activities  of  the  Little  Flower  Society 
and  the  contributions  of  the  society  Is 
making  to  the  young  pe(v>le  of  Chicago. 
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As  a  member  both  of  the  Little  Flower 
Society  and  the  board  banquet  commit- 
tee, I  have  had  the  wonderful  experience 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  Father 
Paul — a  selfless,  dedicated  man  who  is 
a  shining  example  for  all  of  us. 

In  recognition  of  his  invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  spiritual,  educational, 
and  moral  weU-being  of  our  community, 
the  city  council  of  Chicago,  with  the 
mayor's  endorsement,  has  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  congratulating 
Father  Paul  on  the  occasion  of  his  silver 
jubilee. 

I  am  happy  to  join  our  city  officials 
and  thousands  of  my  fellow  Chicagoans 
in  congratulating  Father  Paul  on  his 
25th  anniversary  in  the  priesthood,  and 
in  wishing  him  many,  many  more  years 
of  fi-uitful  service  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
man. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  city  council,  as  follows: 

Whereas  on  Sunday,  June  5,  1966,  Father 
Paul  T.  Hoban  will  celebrate  his  Silver  Jubi- 
lee In  the  Carmelite  Order  of  Priests  with 
proper  religious  observance  at  5:00  PM  Mass 
at  Old  St.  Mary's  Church,  900  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  an  anniversary  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  civic  celebration  at  a  dinner  at 
the  International  Ballroom  of  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  at  6:30  PM;   and 

Whereas  for  twenty-flve  years  Father  Paul 
T.  Hoban  has  unselfishly  and  untiringly  con- 
tributed to  the  spiritual  and  moral  growth 
of  thousands  of  Chicagoans  through  his 
apoetolate  of  helping  desen-lng  boys  to  the 
Priesthood;  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  ten  years,  through  the 
efforts  of  Father  Paul  T.  Hoban.  leaders  of 
Labor.  Industry,  Business  and  Civic  organiza- 
tions have  promoted  the  largest  charitable 
dinner  held  In  Chicago — known  as  The  Fes- 
tival of  Leadership — wherein  all  segments  of 
society  have  been  honored  for  outstanding 
contributions:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
cognizance  and  recogrUllon  be  taken  of  the 
outstanding  spiritual  and  community  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Father  Paul  T.  Hoban  tmd 
the  Society  of  the  Little  Flower  over  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century;  Now,  Therefore,  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  and 
the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Chicago 
hereby  congratulate  the  Reverend  Paul  T. 
Hoban,  and  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes 
for  continued  success  In  the  wonderful  work 
he  Is  doing. 

Thomas  E.  Keane, 

Alderman,  31st  Ward. 
_  Nicholas  J.  Bohunc, 

Alderman,  7th  Ward. 


New  President  at  Wheeling  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

op    west    VtBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  tremendous  impori^nce  of 
capable  and  dedicated  educators  in  our 
schools,  universities,  and  colleges  caimot 
be  overrated,  for  upon  the  shoulders  of 
such  individuals  rests  the  problems  of 
successful  administration  of  the  learning 
processes.  Wheeling  College,  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  has  been  blessed  with  excel- 


lent leadership  in  the  person  of  its  pres- 
ident, the  Very  Reverend  William  F. 
Troy,  who  is  departing  for  a  new  duty 
in  Baltimore,  Md. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  the  Reverend 
Frank  R.  Haig  as  the  new  president  of 
Wheeling  College,  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  imder  President  Troy's  ad- 
ministration, will  provide  needed  con- 
tinuity. 

The  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  News-Register 
on  May  9  carried  an  editorial  commend- 
ing Father  Troy  for  his  valuable  work. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Father   Troy's   CoirniiBWTiONS 

The  community  Is  going  to  miss  the  Very 
Reverend  William  F.  Troy,  president  of 
Wheeling  College  who  has  been  summoned 
to  new  duties  In  Baltimore  with  the  Jesuit 
Order. 

Father  Troy  came  to  Wheeling  In  1955  al- 
most unnoticed  as  the  quiet  but  scholarly 
first  dean  of  the  college  when  this  'Sew  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  opened  Its  doors 
to  receive  the  first  freshman  class.  Despite 
his  modesty,  Father  Troy  did  not  long  re- 
main a  stranger.  His  warm  friendly  manner 
and  leadership  abilities  were  destined  to 
make  him  an  active  member  of  the  com- 
munity and  an  important  moving  force  In' 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  the  college. 

Responsibilities  gravitate  to  the  person 
who  can  shoulder  them  and  thus  It  was  not 
surprising  when  Father  Troy  was  ele- 
vated to  the  presidency  of  Wheeling  College 
In  1959.  He  Immediately  set  about  Im- 
plementing a  bold  and  ambitious  program 
of  expansion  and  development.  The  beau- 
tiful campus  today  with  its  complex  of  many 
buildings  Is  In  quite  a  contrast  to  those 
early  years  when  only  a  few  basic  structures 
dotted  the  landscape.  In  addition  more 
physical  facilities  are  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  in  the  planning  stage. 

Most  importantly.  Father  Troy  has  allowed 
no  slipping  back  from  those  high  standards 
of  academic  achievement  set  at  Wheeling 
College  with  that  first  freshman  class  In 
1955.  Breadth,  depth,  imagination  and 
moral  fiber  are  the  marks  of  the  college's 
well-educated  students.  In  Its  somewhat 
brief  existence,  Wheeling  College  has  become 
widely  known  as  a  truly  exciting  place  In 
which  to  learn  how  to  make  the  most  of 
life. 

If  ever  there  was  a  college  president  who 
refused  to  shut  himself  behind  the  Ivy  walls 
of  the  campus.  Father  Troy  was  this  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  firm  believer  In  the  idea  of 
a  working  town-gown  partnership.  He  never 
shirked  a  call  for  service  to  the  community 
and  he  labored  tirelessly  In  the  civic  vine- 
yard. He  has  served  on  the  boards  of  such 
diverse  community  organizations  as  Ogle- 
bay  Institute,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  the  Community  Chest.  After  careful 
soul-searching  Father  Troy  accepted  the 
presidency  of  the  Wheeling  Area  Conference 
on  Community  Development.  His  concern 
was  that  he  would  not  have  ample  time 
to  devote  to  this  major  community  develop- 
ment organization  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  leading  citizens  to  tackle  the  task. 
Father  Troy  quickly  plunged  himself  Into 
the  dlflBcult  and  not  always  harmonious 
world  of  urban  community  affairs.  Soon  he 
became  adept  at  discussing  Wheeling's 
trafiSc  congestion  woes,  urban  renewal  or 
smog  problems.  He  feared  not  to  dissent 
when  found  necessary  and  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  prod  when  called  for.  He  was  a 
forceful  leader  In  a  quiet  style. 

Father  Troy's  closeness  to  the  community 


carried  over  to  tbe  college  Itself.  Numerous 
lectures,  Institutes  and  seminars  oriented  to 
the  Wheeling  area  have  been  sponsored  by 
the  college  to  the  direct  benefit  of  the  area's 
business,  Industry  and  professions.  Like- 
wise, the  students  have  become  some  of  the 
city's  finest  cittzens  participating  In  various 
projects  and  volunteering  their  service  in 
time  of  community  distress.  Their  labors 
during  several  damaging  flash  floods  will 
long  be  appreciated  by  many  stricken  fami- 
lies. 

As  we  said  In  the  outset  we  shall  miss 
Father  Troy.  We  are  pleased  to  have  had 
him  pass  this  way  and  the  conununlty  Is 
richer  for  the  experience.  We  wish  him 
continued  success  In  his  future  endeavors  In 
a  life  dedicated  to  God  and  man. 

Meanwhile,  we  hasten  to  welcome  the  Rev. 
Frank  R.  Halg  as  the  new  President  of 
Wheeling  College.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  faculty  since  1963  and  he  steps  Into 
his  new  assignment  at  a  time  when  higher 
education  Is  in  the  most  challenging  day  In 
all  history.  We  are  confident  Father  Halg 
will  meet  the  challenge  at  Wheeling  College 
and  that  soon  the  whole  community  will 
know  him  better. 


Results  of  Questionnaire  to  lOtfa  District 
of  Virginia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or   VIEGXNIA 

IN  "niB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  BROYHILL,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like 
to  Insert  the  results  of  a  questionnaire 
I  sent  to  all  the  registered  voters  of  the 
10th  District  of  Virginia  a  few  weeks  ago. 

I  was  elated  at  the  percentage  of 
response  in  that  21,765  people  replied  out 
of  approximately  100,000  families  who 
received  questionnaires.  In  addition,  I 
received  more  than  3,000  letters  giving; 
additional  comments  on  the  questions. 

Sending  questionnaires  is  one  of  the 
many  procedures  I  have  used  during  the 
past  14  years  to  determine  how  the  citi- 
zens of  northern  Virginia  feel  about  the 
many  problems  with  which  our  Nation  is 
confronted.  I  believe  sending  out  ques-  ' 
tionnaires  on  a  cross-section  of  issues 
every  2  years  helps  our  people  to  give' 
additional  thought  themselves  to  these 
problems,  and  I  know  their  response  gives 
me  a  rather  significant  confirmation  of 
their  views  on  basic  issues. 

Question  No.  1:  Do  you  favor  any  further 
restriction  In  the  sale  or  ownership  of  rifles, 
shotguns,  and  pistols: 

Hum-        Per- 
her  cent      ' 

Yes 14,294         68.0 

No 6,716         32.0 

Noresponae 755         

Total 21,010         

Question  No.  2:  Do  you  favor  repeal  of 
section  14(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
permits  State  rights  to  work  laws? 

Num'        Pet' 
ber  cent 

Yes 3.558         17.4 

No 16.863         82.8 

No  response 1,843 

Total 20,422         
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Question  No.  S:  Do  you  {avor  tb«  Presi- 
dent's action  In  Vietnam? 

Number  Percent 

Yes - 14.  12«         70.» 

No 6.  »74         29.7 

Noresponae 1.665         

Total 20.100         

Question  No.  4 :  Do  you  favor  a  naval  quar- 
antine at  Nortb  Vlatnam? 

Number  Percent 

Yes 14.683         74.8 

No.- 4.939         26.2 

No  response 2.143        ..__ 

Total —  19.622         

Question  No.  5:  Do  you  favor  bombing  of 
Nortn  Vietnam? 

Number  Percent 

Tes 15.461         78.3 

Ko 4.274         21.7 

Ho  response 2,000    

Tbtal 19.735     

Question  No.  0:  Do  you  favor  a  tax  credit 
to  help  families  with  children  In  college  to 
meet  tuition  costs? 

number  Percent 

Tes-.- 15.233  72.9 

No 6.665         27.1 

Ho  response 867     

ToUJ 20.  AM     

Question  No.  T;  Do  you  favor  Increase  of 
unemployment  compensation  in  both 
amotmts  and  length  of  benefits? 

Number  Percent 

Tes. 3.673         18.0 

No 16.752         82.0 

Mo  response 1,340     

Total _ 20.425     

Question  No.  8:  Do  you  favor  sale  of  wheat 
and  other  commodities  to  Russia  and  or 
other  Communist  bloc  nations? 

Number  Percent 

Yss 8.916         43.5 

K* 11.595         56.5 

NoresponM 1,254    

Total 20,511     

Question  No.  9:  Do  yon  favor  any  State 
deslrmg  to  do  so  the  right  to  apportion  one 
bouse  of  Its  leglslatiire  on  factors  other  than 
population? 

number  Percent 

Ts« 10.394         61.5 

NO... 9.783         48.6 

No  response 1.689     

Total 20,176     

Question  No.  10:  Do  you  favor  Increasing 
the  terms  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  2  to  4  years? 

Sumber  Percent 

Tes 1 10,929         82.5 

Kb 9,890         47.6 

Ko  response 946     

Total. 20,819     

Question  No.  11 :  Do  you  favor  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  allow  voluntary  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools? 

Number  Percent 

Tsa- iej62         77.5 

Ko 4,708         22.5 

Ko  response 805     

Total... 20,960     

QuasUon  Ko.  13:  Do  you  favor  restoration 
of  excise  taxes  and  Increased  withholding 
taxes  as  recommended  by  the  President? 


Number  Percent 

Yes _        7.548         36.8 

No 12.960         63.2 

No  response 1.257     

Total... 20.608     

Cards  processed.  21.766. 


Walter  J.  Taohy,  Indottrialist  and  Rail- 
road ExecntiTC,  Wat  a  Giant  in  Thought 
and  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  vntoiNiA 
IN   rHE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Walter  J.  Tuohy  was  a  distinguished  In- 
dustralist  and  railroad  executive,  but  in 
reality  he  was  more  than  this.  He  was 
truly  a  citizen  respected  and  loved  for 
his  qualities  of  character  and  compas- 
sion. 

Today,  a  solemn  requiem  mass  was 
held  in  Chicago,  ni..  for  Mr.  Tuohy,  who 
died  May  12  In  Cleveland.  Ohio.  He  was 
chief  executive  oCQcer  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Railway,  with  headquarters 
In  Cleveland. 

Walter  Tuohy  was  a  devout  Christian, 
a  faithful  husband,  and  dedicated  father. 
Although  a  small  man  in  the  physical 
sense,  he  was  a  giant  in  thought  tuid 
action.  His  associates  and  friends  often 
marveled  at  the  stamina  of  this  man 
whose  energy,  ideas,  ideals,  and  leader- 
ship were  dedicated  to  the  building  of  a 
great  railway  complex.  West  Virginians 
knew  him  as  their  benefactor.  The  com- 
panies he  headed  provided  thousands  of 
men  and  women  with  gainful  employ- 
ment in  our  State. 

Mr.  Tuohy  was  an  expert  in  coal  mining 
and  coal's  distribution  and  marketing. 
His  contributions  were  outstanding  to 
these  t>asic  enterprises  in  West  Virginia. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  the  Western  Maryland  rail  sys- 
tems were  merged  and  were  being  inte- 
grated carefully  under  his  leadership. 
They  are  based  in  large  degree  in  West 
Virginia. 

Walter  Tuohy  was  a  diligent  man  with 
a  capacity  embracing  courage  and  forth- 
rightness  in  his  decisionmaking.  Tet,  he 
was  a  gentle  person.  His  courtesy  and 
consideration  to  and  for  people  was  a 
hallmark  of  a  generous  life.  In  achiev- 
ing, he  was  of  good  conscience  and  he  was 
always  able  to  Include  his  coworkers  In 
the  satisfaction  that  they,  with  him.  had 
contributed  to  successful'  undertakings. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  appendix  of 
the  Record  a  story  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Tuohy  as  published  in  the  Friday.  May 
13.  1966.  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  News-Regis- 
ter. Also,  Mr.  President,  unanimous  con- 
sent in  requested  to  have  printed  in  the 
appendix  an  editoriaJ  from  the  Saturday. 
May  14.  1966.  the  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Herald-Dispatch.  "Walter  Tuohy,  a 
Dropout  at  16.  Won  His  Success  the  Hard 
Way." 


There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  article 

and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Register. 

May  13.  1966 1 

Railroad  Ttcoon  W.  J.  Tdoht  Dies 

Cleveland. — Colorful  railroad  tycoon  Wal- 
ter J.  Tuohy  died  Thursday  at  the  greatest 
moment  In  his  fabulous  career. 

The  nattily  dressed  Tuohy  w-is  Just  putting 
the  finishing  touches  on  a  speech  for  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  stockholders 
meeting  called  to  merge  the  system  with  the 
Norfolk  &  Weetern  Railroad  to  form  another 
great  line  when  he  was  stlcken  with  a  heart 
attack. 

Around  his  office  suite  Junior  executives 
Jubilantly  talked  of  shareholders  of  the  N  & 
W  800  miles  away  In  Roanoke.  Va..  approv- 
ing the  merger.  A  plane  load  of  people  was 
enroute  from  that  meeting  to  Cleveland  to 
the  shareholders  meeting  scheduled  within 
an  hour  to  put  final  touches  on  the  merger. 

Suddenly  the  Jubilation  of  another  big 
railroad  merger  under  Tuohy's  direction 
turned  to  solemn  sadness  as  a  police  ambu- 
lance squad  rushed  In  to  take  the  small 
slender  executive  to  a  hospital. 

DIES    IN    HOSPITAL 

Nine  hours  later  he  died  In  St.  Vincent 
Charity  Hospital,  but  not  before  C  &  O  stock- 
holders approved  the  merger  which  If  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  create  a  new  railroad  26.460  miles 
long  operating  In  20  eastern  and  mldwestern 
states. 

This  new  system,  he  said  In  a  speech  read 
for  him  at  the  stockholders  meeting  would 
create  a  railroad  system  to  compete  with  the 
giant  Penn-Central  which  came  Into  being 
recently  through  merger  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads. 

Tuohy  In  his  speech  referred  to  creation  of 
the  new  transportation  giant  as  a  "historic 
day"  that  would  have  "far-reaching  effects 
on  the  growth  and  welfare  of  the  nation." 

He  had  been  calm  throughout  the  morn- 
ing— Just  as  he  had  been  when  on  the  hls- 
tortc  day  six  years  ago  when  the  IOC  per- 
mitted the  C&O  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
to  become  affiliated. 

MET    WrTH    EATOK 

Tuohy 's  secretary  said  he  was  returning  to 
his  office  from  a  meeting  with  Cyrus  S.  Eaton, 
board  chairman  of  C40.  when  he  fell,  suffer- 
ing from  his  fourth  heart  attack  in  his  active 
career. 

The  long-time  railroader  who  started  at 
the  bottom  was  noted  for  his  warmth  and 
sincerity  while  at  the  same  time  building  a 
reputation  as  a  tough  top-level  corporation 
executive  who  knew  who  how  to  mix  business 
acumen  with  administrative  touch. 

Bom  March  12,  1901.  on  Chicago's  south 
side,  the  son  of  police  Sgt.  Lawrence  and 
Uargaret  Tuohy,  he  worked  during  the  day 
and  went  to  school  at  night. 

As  a  young  man  he  carried  a  pistol  for 
protection  as  he  held  a  series  of  Jobs  and 
attended  night  school  which  led  to  a  degree 
from  De  Paul  University  In  1926.  He  had 
quit  high  school  to  clerk  In  an  IlUnoU  Cen- 
tral Railroad  freight  house  but  he  decided 
he  needed  more  education. 

10    TEARS    FOR   DBOREE 

It  took  him  10  years  to  win  that  degree. 
In  1929  he  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar 
and  by  1939  he  was  on  his  way  in  the  ooal 
IndusO^  becoming  president  of  Globe  Coal 
Co. 

In  1943.  he  moved  to  Cleveland  as  vice 
president  of  the  CAO  for  ite  ooal  operaUons. 
He  worked  for  the  government  for  a  while, 
serving  as  assistant  deputy  administrator  of 
mines  but  came  back  to  the  C&O,  a  coal* 
hauling  railroad,  to  become  its  president  In 
1948. 
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He  put  together  the  C&O-B&O  affiliation 
while  at  the  same  time  taking  an  active  part 
on  the  board  of  many  corporations  and  civic 
enterprises  and  then  came  up  with  the  Idea 
of  merging  the  C&O  and  N&W.  whose  lines 
would  extend  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into 
Iowa. 

It  was  a  proud  great  moment  for  him,  as 
he  put  the  finishing  touches  on  bis  speech 
describing  the  merger  as  "creation  of  a  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  expanding  American 
economy." 

"He  was  cut  down  as  his  fondest  dream 
was  coming  true,"  an  aide  said. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mary  Francis 
Tuohy.  and  four  children,  Mrs.  Kee  Kundtz, 
Jr..  Mrs.  John  L.  Penton.  Walter  J.  Tuohy. 
Jr.,  a  Jesuit  priest  at  Regis  College.  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  John  Tuohy.  His  mother,  now 
In  her  90s,  also  sun'lvcs  and  so  do  six 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  were  expected  to  be 
completed  today. 

(Prom  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch.  May  14.  1966 1 
Walthi  Tooht,  A  Dropout  at  16.  Won  His 
Success  the  Hard  Way 

Walter  Tuohy  was  one  high  school  dropout 
who  had  the  vision  to  see  that  he  would 
never  attain  the  goals  he  had  set  for  himself 
without  a  better  education.  He  got  it  the 
hard  way. 

Leaving  De  La  Snlle  Academy  at  the  age  of 
16  to  go  to  work  in  the  Chicago  freight  office 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Tuohy  be- 
gan attending  night  school  and  finally 
earned  his  high  school  diploma,  his  college 
degree  and  his  law  degree— all  by  nighttime 
study. 

In  the  meantime,  while  continuing  to  hold 
various  Jobs  with  railroads  and  coal  compa- 
nies, he  studied  the  violin  and  at  one  time 
was  first  violinist  with  the  Chicago  Business- 
men's Symphony  Orchestra. 

These  brief  notes  on  the  earlier  years  of  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railway,  who  died  Thursday  night,  tell 
something  about  the  man's  vitality  and  his 
dedication  to  success.  But  when  it  came — 
with  his  ascendency  to  the  presidency  of  the 
C.  &  O.  in  1948 — It  made  no  change  in  his 
personality  or  in  his  basically  modest  way  of 
life. 

He  continued  to  work  as  he  had  always 
worked  and  he  continued  to  be  a  friendly, 
warm  and  very  likeable  man  who  always  in- 
sisted that  business  friendships  were  the  best 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  career. 

When  he  w.is  made  a  vice-president  of  the 
C.  &  O.  in  charge  of  coal  traffic  and  develop- 
ment. In  1943.  he  knew  very  little  about  the 
railroad  business  and  freely  admitted  it. 
Thus,  when  the  government  took  over  the 
coal  mines  In  the  summer  of  that  year  and 
Tuohy  went  to  Washington  as  assistant 
deputy  administrator  of  mines  for  the  De- 
partment of  Interior,  he  felt  he  was  back  on 
more  familiar  ground.  But  his  chief  was 
Carl  E.  Newton,  wartime  president  of  the 
C.  &  O.,  and  by  October  of  '1943  both  men 
were  back  with  the  railroad. 

Tuohy's  early  years  with  the  C.  &  O.  were 
difficult  ones.  He  was  taking  the  place  of 
John  Davln.  an  extremely  popular  man  with 
coal  operators  along  the  C.  St  O.  lines.  It 
was  a  Job  that  required  plenty  of  "mixing." 
and  Tuohy — who  neither  drank  nor  smoked — 
was  at  first  regarded  dubiously  by  coal  ex- 
ecutives. BuJ  at  one  of  these  early  social 
gatherings  when  Tuohy's  abstentions  threat- 
ened to  become  an  embarrassment,  he 
grabbed  a  violin  and  began  to  play  with  the 
orchestra.  He  charmed  the  gathering  and 
earned  the  respect  of  the  industry's  leaders. 

When  he  became  president  of  the  C.  &  O., 
the  controversy  of  diesellzatlon  was  at  its 
height.  Tuohy.  with  his  background  In  the 
coal  business,  was  torn  between  his  love  for 
the  steam  locomotive  and  his  obligation  to 
operate  the  railroad  In  the  most  efficient 
manner. 


So  the  C.  &  O.  dleselized.  In  spite  of  the 
resentment  which  the  move  caused  among 
the  C.  &  O.'s  best  coal  customers. 

The  changeover  from  steam  locomotives 
to  diesels  was  particularly  "tough"  for  the 
C.  &  O.,  which  was  the  largest  originator  of 
coal  among  American  railroads,  and  it  led  to 
some  embarrassing  incidents.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  major  coal  producing  company  in 
Southern  West  Virginia  had  invited  a  group 
of  its  top  Jobbers  and  industrial  consumers 
to  tour  its  mines  and  the  C.  &  O.  was  sup- 
plying transportation.  When  the  special 
train  showed  up  at  a  West  Virginia  station 
pulled  by  a  brand  new  Diesel,  the  host  execu- 
tives nearly  fainted.  They  herded  the  visi- 
tors back  Into  the  station  until  a  coal  burner 
had  been  located  and  attached  to  the  train. 

Walter  Tuohy's  services  for  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  were  large  and  lasting.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  monollthiic  nature  of  the 
railroad's  business,  and  the  strikes  which 
afflicted  the  coal  industry  in  those  years  cut 
deeply  into  earnings.  He  Immediately  began 
a  drive  for  'other  types  of  business  and  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  general  freight  liaullng 
to  the  point  where  it  was  virtually  on  a  par 
with  coal  hauling. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  developing  indus- 
try along  the  lines  of  the  railroad  and  many 
plants  and  distributors  are  located  In  Hunt- 
ington, Ashland  and  other  Tri-State  cities 
becaxise  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  develop- 
ment and  research. 

Tuohy's  enthusiasm  for  the  merger  b^ 
tween  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the 
folk  &  Western  railroads  indicates  his 'be- 
lief that  it  was  the  major  achievement  of 
his  adnUnistration.  He  anticipated  that  the 
Pennyslvanla  and  the  New  York  Central 
would  get  together  (oddly  enough,  when 
Tuohy  took  over  the  C.  &  O.  presidency  in 
1948,  officials  of  the  road  believed  that  its 
future  lay  with  the  New  York  Central  lines) . 

The  need  to  oppose  such  a  giant  as  would 
be  formed  by  the  merged  Pennsy  and  New 
York  Central  with  a  giant  capable  of  com- 
peting with  it  was  clear  to  blm — even  be- 
fore the  ICC  gave  its  approval  to  the  other 
merger. 

Only  ICC  approval  of  the  C.  &  O.-N.  &  W. 
consolidation  is  now  needed  to  make  it  offi- 
cial.    Stockholders  have  given  their  consent. 

It  wotild  be  fatuous  to  say  that  the  work- 
ers or  the  communities  in  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  complex,  without  exception,  share  this 
enthusiasm.  The  dislocations  already  pro- 
duced by  the  earlier  consolidation  of  C.  &  O. 
and  B.  &  O.  lines  have  considerable,  and 
It  is  not  surprising  that  some  anticipations 
are  not  optimistic. 

However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  railroad  Industry  could  not  continue  un- 
der the  handicaps  of  segmentation  and  In 
creasingly  stiff  competition  from  trucks, 
barges  and  airplanes,  along  with  other  in- 
heritances from  an  era  when  laws  were  made 
on  the  theory  that  competition  between  rail- 
roads was  essential  to  protect  the  best  in- 
terests of  shippers. 

Fate  may  have  slated  Walter  Touhy  to  be 
president  of  the  C.  &  O.  from  the  time  he 
first  entered  the  railroad  business.  But  his 
elevation  to  the  Job  in  1948  came  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  health  failure  of  President  Rob- 
ert J.  Bowman. 

Said  Touhy  at  the  time,  "It's  tough  to  get 
what  you've  been  driving  for  so  many  years 
and  then  find  that  you're  unable  to  enjoy  it." 

He  may  have  been  si>eaking  prophetically 
about  the  abrupt  end  of  his  own  career. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
call conferences  in  which  Mr.  Tuohy  sat 
for  hours  as  he  counseled  and  recom- 
mended projects  and  programs  for  pros- 
perity and  progress.  But  I  shall  remem- 
ber him  best  as  I  watched  the  patience 
and  understanding  he  manifested  while 
playing  with  his  grandchildren.  This  is 
the  measure  of  a  man. 
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Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
most  interesting  to  read  James  J.  Kil- 
patrlck's  column  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  May  12  entitled 
"Johnson's  Footwork  Seems  Not  So  Nim- 
ble." There  are  a  number  of  prize  Great 
Society  programs  which  now  appear  to 
be  hung  up,  either  temporary  or  per- 
manently, all  of  which  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  taxpayer.  Mr.  Kllpatrick's 
column  follows: 

Johnson's  Footwork  Seems  Not  So  Nimble 
(By  James  J.  Kllpa trick) 

Every^KIM^  knows  what  it  is  to  encounter 
a   sW^   of   days    when   he   shoulda   stood 
bed/"'^  These   are   the   days   when   it   hardly 
YB  to  get  up:  and  President  Johnson  has 
a  month  of  them  lately. 

This  is,  mind  you,  no  particular  plea  for 
the  President.  He  knows,  better  than  most 
men,  that  politics  is  a  body-contact  sport. 
When  it  comes  to  trading  punches,  you  give 
a  few,  you  take  a  few,  and  you  don't  cry  over 
a  fat  lip.  With  two  full  years  remaining  be- 
fore he  has  to  think  hard  about  getting  re- 
elected, Johnson  has  plenty  of  splzzerinctum 
in  reserve.  Meanwhile,  he's  way  ahead  on 
points. 

Even  so.  It  has  become  apparent  this 
spring,  to  many  a  critic  at  the  ringside,  that 
the  old  master  Isn't  as  sharp  this  year.  His 
timing  Is  off  and  his  footwork  Isnt  as  nimble. 
And  over  the  last  few  weeks,  life  has  been 
one  durned  thing  after  another. 

Take  De  Gaulle.  The  President  wishes  de- 
voutly that  someone  would  take  De  Oaulle. 
Unless  some  means  can  be  found,  apd  quickly 
found,  for  reaching  a  reasonable  accommoda- 
tion with  His  High-and-Mightiness,  the 
whole  of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  may  slip 
down  the  drain.  But  none  of  the  Johnson 
magic  seems  to  work.  De  Oaulle  is  too  big 
to  bear-hug  and  too  proud  for  Southern 
sweet-talk,  and  he  has  no  sense  of  humor. 
Such  men  baffle  the  President.  He  can't  find 
a  hsmdle  on  them. 

He  can't  find  a  handle  on  Harold  Wilson, 
either.  Johnson  has  gone  down  the  line 
for  the  British  prime  minister  on  the  Rhode- 
sian  question,  without  picking  up  much 
capital  at  home,  and  without  earning  many 
Brownie  p>olnts  anywhere  else.  In  the  course 
of  trying  to  back  up  the  British,  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  satisfy  the  African  bloc 
in  the  United  Nations.  He  could  use  some 
help  from  Wilson,  In  Viet  Nam  If  nowhere 
else,  but  such  help  is  not  in  sight. 

As  for  Viet  Nam,  the  situation  gets  no 
better:  and  this  means,  thinking  politically, 
that  here  at  home  the  situation  gets  progres- 
sively worse.  Just  when  it  appeared  that 
the  militant  Buddhists  had  been  calmed 
down.  Premier  Ky  pops  off  with  a  statement 
that  starts  an  uproar  again.  The  first  essen- 
tial for  any  kind  of  settlement  in  Viet  Nam 
is  a  stable  government  in  Saigon,  and  to- 
day's government  in  Saigon  Is  as  stable 
as  a  six-egg  souffle  In  a  go-go  cafe. 

When  he  gets  his  mind  off  foreign  affairs, 
the  President  looks  at  the  papers  and  finds 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  up  and  the  market 
Is  down.  Scotty  Reston,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Times,  finds  that  the  President  has 
failed  to  cultivate  the  professors;  between 
the  White  House  and  the  academic  groves, 
the  Pedemalee  flows.  The  businessmen,  who 
ought  to  be  happy,  are  described  as  appre- 
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henalve.  They  are  afraid  the  President  will 
aak  for  an  Increase  In  taxes.  And  the  lead- 
ing economists  are  afraid  that  he  won't. 

Down  In  Alabama.  Mrs.  Wallace  mops  up 
the  opposition.  When  the  Deportment  of 
Jiistlce  leaps  Into  the  Dallas  County  race 
for  sheriff,  charging  that  six  ballot  boxes 
were  Improperly  counted,  tome  writers  wlUl 
a  long  memory  are  uncouth  enough  to  reciSi 
certain  peculiar  circumstances  in  Jim  Wells 
County.  Tex.,  back  In  1948.  Who  counted  the 
ballots  when  Johnson  won  his  Senate  seat 
over  Coke  Stevenson  18  years  ago? 

A  year  ago,  things  were  going  swimmingly 
on  the  Hill.  The  Republicans  were  lying 
down  like  dcxvmats,  while  platoons  of  fresh- 
man Democrats  marched  obediently  to  the 
White  House  whistle.  Now  the  Republicans 
are  full  of  big-talk,  and  some  of  the  fresh- 
men are  as  sassy  as  sophomores. 

The  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation is  In  serious  trouble.  The  bill  to 
authorize  picketing  at  construction  sites  is 
Itmgulshlng  in  Adam  Clatton  Powell  s  pock- 
et. No  real  enthusiasm  has  been  generated 
for  the  "open  housing"  section  of  a  new  civil 
rights  bill.  The  President  got  his  hocus- 
pocus  bill  through  the  Senate  last  Thurs- 
day, providing  for  the  sale  of  $4.2  billion  In 
new  "certificates  of  participation"  In  vari- 
ous federal  loans,  but  the  vote  of  39-22 
wasn't  what  you  would  call  an  expression  of 
overwhelming  acclaim.  The  House  and  Sen- 
ate will  buy  a  minimum  wage  bill,  and  one 
way  or  another,  they  probably  will  buy  rent 
supplements  and  the  Teachers  Corps,  but 
they  won't  like  It.  The  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  is  foundering.  Home  rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  getting  nowhere.  The  idea 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  provide 
four-year  terms  In  the  House  is  as  dead  as 
the  Pounding  Fathers. 

This  Isn't  the  end  of  it.  Plainly  enough, 
the  bloom  is  off  the  McNamara  rose.  The 
secretary  of  defense  is  long  on  ability  but 
short  on  tact.  In  the  House,  especially,  he  Is 
losing  friends  faster  than  Larry  O'Brien  can 
make  them.  Jack  Valentl  has  left  the 
family  fold;  so  has  George  Reedy;  so  has 
Thomas  Mann,  the  Latin  American  expert. 
The  President's  circle  of  Immediate  friends 
is  reduced  to  one  beagle.  Bill  Moyers  and 
HxrBKXT  HuMPHKrT  Bill  and  the  beagle 
present  no  problems. 


LcfuUlive  Poll  in  Texas,  Tliird  Congres- 
sional District    '^ 
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Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
completed  a  legislative  poll  in  the  new 
Third  Congressional  District  in  Dallas 
touching  upon  various  matters  of  great 
importance  before  Congress  this  year.  I 
have  found  this  survey  to  be  most  in- 
formative and,  in  addition.  I  have  been 
extremely  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  my  constituents  took  part  in 
this  survey.  Many  wrote  to  me  to  ex- 
press their  appreciation  for  my  seeking 
their  views.  It  is  obvious  by  the  re- 
sponse that  those  pculicipating  approve 
of  this  type  of  poll. 

In  the  course  of  this  project,  I  mailed 
an  approximate  total  of  180,000  question- 


naires and  received  12,314  replies,  rep- 
resenting nearly  7  percent  of  the  number 
mailed  out.  I  believe  this  Is  considered 
normal  in  the  direct  mail  industry. 

I  would  like  to  further  state  my  pleas- 
ure over  the  overwhelming  response  to 
question  7  on  tax  credit  exemptions  for 
parents  of  college  students  and  question 
8  on  demonstrators  since  I  have  pending 
legislation  in  the  89th  Congress  on  each 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  in- 
sert, at  this  point,  a  tabulation  of  my 
questionnaire  responses: 

(Answers   in   percent) 

1.  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  Do  you  feel  Congress 
should  enact  some  form  of  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
to  extend  to  Viet  Nam  servicemen  the  same 
benefits  enacted  for  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  the  war  In  Korea? 

Yes 94 

No - 4 

Undecided 2 

2.  Excise  Tax.  To  help  finance  the  Viet 
Nam  war.  do  you  feel  Congress  should  rees- 
tabUsh  the  excise  tax  on  automobiles  and 
telephones  this  year  which  we  eliminated 
during  the  1st  session  of  the  89tb  Congress? 

Yes 42 

No 50 

Undecided 8 

3.  Withholding  Rates.  Do  you  favor 
changes  in  our  present  federal  income  tax 
withholding  program  to  make  withholding 
rates  more  closely  correspond  with  actual 
tax  rates? 

Yes 6fl 

No —     22 

Undecided 12 

4.  Pour-year  Term.  Do  you  favor  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  providing  a  fbur- 
year  term  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Instead  of  the  present  two-year 
term  which  was  designed  to  allow  voters 
to  closer  "grass  roots"  relationship  with 
their  elected  officials? 

Yes -  42 

No 51 

No 51 

Undecided 7 

5.  Viet  Nam  Policy.  Do  you  approve  of  the 
Administration's  handlli^g  of  our  situation 
in  Viet  Nam? 

Yes 51 

No 35 

Undecided 14 

8.  KKK  Investigation.  Do  you  feel  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  by  the  House 
Committee  on  UnAmerlcan  Activities  has 
served  a  good  purpose? 

Yes - 67 

No 28 

Undecided 15 

7.  Tax  Credit.  In  1958,  I  publicly  pro- 
posed an  extra  tax  credit  for  parents  of  col- 
lege students.  Are  you  In  favor  of  such  a 
tax  credit  exemption  as  presently  g^nlng  bi- 
partisan support  In  Congress? 

Yes - 73 

No 19 

Undecided 8 

8.  Demonstrators.  Do  you  feel  demon- 
strators who  block  VS.  troop  trains,  bum 
draft  cards,  send  gifts  and  blood  plasma  to 
North  Viet  Nam  should  be  fined  and  Impris- 
oned when  such  acta  would  be  considered 
treasonous  If  we  were  in  a  declared  state 
of  law. 

Yes ™ M 

No 7 

Undecided 7 


Grand  Canyon  Dams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  record  of  the  89th  Congress  in  the 
area  of  recreation  and  conservation  is 
truly  one  that  exhibits  great  concern  and 
foreslghtedness  for  the  development  of 
adequate  recreation  facilities  for  our  ex- 
panding population  and  for  the  preser- 
vation of  our  scenic  and  historical  points 
of  interest.  However,  I  believe  a  serious 
threat  to  what  is  perhaps  our  greatest 
natural  scenic  wonder  is  posed  by  the 
proposal  to  construct  two  dams  in  the 
Grand  Canyon  area  of  Arizona. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  Wis- 
consin, HiNRY  Reuss,  has  introduced  a 
bill  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Approval 
of  this  bill  would  end  the  threat  of  dese- 
cration of  the  Grand  Canyon  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  greatly  increase 
the  size  of  the  existing  national  park 
area. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  fine  editorial 
on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
May  7  edition  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Ga- 
zette. I  believe  the  editor  very  accu- 
rately presents  a  case  for  defeat  of  the 
proposed  dams. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Grand  Canton  Dams 
If  Congress  really  gives  a  hoot  about  sav- 
ing the  taxpayer's  money.  It  can  do  some 
saving  in  far  bigger  wads  than  the  $22  mil- 
lion for  rent  subsidies  and  $19.7  million  for 
the  deep-drilled  Mohole  that  a  house  com- 
mittee hacked  at  Thursday. 

It  can  give  the  axe  to  43  times  that  much — 
$1.8  billion — by  knocking  down  a  dam- 
construction  project  that  will  all  but  ruin 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  river  In 
Arizona. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  house  interior 
committee  will  open  hearings  Monday  on  a 
bill  to  authorize  two  dams  across  the  can- 
yon— at  Marble  gorge  and  Bridge  canyon. 
The  only  basic  purposes  are  power  production 
and  a  gravy-train  ride  for  the  Southwest's 
econcxny.  Not  river  regulation,  not  flood  con- 
trol, not  irrigation,  not  water  supply,  not 
even  better  recreation,  really — Just  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Supposedly  the  power  output  will  pay  for 
most  of  the  project's  cost  on  a  long-haul 
basis.  But  meanwhile  it  will  cost  the  public 
through  the  nose,  and  In  the  bargain  it  will 
desecrate  great  chunks  of  on^  of  America's 
natural  masterpieces,  the  Irreplaceable 
Grand  Canyon. 

Bridge  canyon's  dam,  736  feet  high,  would 
back  up  water  for  93  miles,  drowning  the 
main  canyon's  inner  gorge  completely  at 
some  points.  The  Marble  gorge  dam  would 
form  a  50-mlle  reservoir  where  the  river 
flows  now. 

As  emphasized  by  conservation-minded 
foes  of  the  project,  all  this  would  turn  the 
living  river  into  a  dead  pool,  and  it  would 
also:  Flood  the  habltet  of  wildlife  that  de- 
pends on  the  river.  Inundate  invaluable 
archeologlcal  and  geological  records.  Erase 
camfwltes  on  beaches  and  sandbars.  Clog 
other  stretches  with  sUt  and  debris.     Dls- 
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figure  the  surrounding  country  with  access 
roads  and  transmission  lines. 

Furthermore,  opponents  say,  hydropower 
will  be  all  but  obsolete  by  the  time  the  dams 
could  be  finished  a  decade  hence  or  so.  Coal- 
flred,  oU-fired  or  nuclear  power  plants  are 
steadily  replacing  hydro  plants.  TTiey  cost 
far  less  to  build  and  can  produce  cheaper 
power. 

^or  all  these  reasons  and  the  overriding 
public  interest  that  requires  preservation  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  natural  wonders, 
the  twin-dam  project  should  be  scrapped. 


Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
work  In  the  area  of  rehabilitation  has 
Interested  me  greatly  since  my  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Board  of 
^  Control.  Sometimes  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  work  that  Is  being  done  be- 
cause we  are  not  aware  of  what  is  hap- 
pening. In  the  State  of  Iowa  we  have 
one  of  the  finest  programs  for  rehabili- 
tation of  the  blind  in  the  Nation.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  Des  Moines  Register 
pointed  this  fact  out.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  Information  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sunday  Reg- 
ister, Apr.  17,  1966) 
Iowa's  Pkocram  roa  Blind  Called  One  of 
World's  Best 

One  of  the  nation's  outstanding  educa- 
tors of  the  blind  hailed  Saturday  what  he 
called  the  "miracle"  that  has  created  In 
Iowa  one  of  the  beet  programs  of  service 
to  the  blind  in  the  world. 

Donald  Overbeay,  superintendent  of  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Blind,  addressed  a  lunch- 
eon meeting  of  about  75  persons  attending 
a  workshop  for  transcribers  of  materials  for 
the  sight-impaired. 

Overbeay  was  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
Braille  and  Slghtsavlng  School  at  Vinton 
from  1949  to  1960.  He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  and  In  1962  was  a  delegate  to  the 
International  conference  on  education  of 
the  blind  in  Hannover,  Germany. 

LAUDS   CENTEK 

Overbeay  said  the  "miracle"  was  the  de- 
velopment "In  only  six  short  years"  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind's  orienta- 
tion and  rehabilitation  center,  plus  other 
services. 

"Since  1959,  the  commission  has  gone 
from  practically  no  program  at  all  to  one 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  beet,  llT  not  the 
finest,  in  the  world."  Overbeay  said. 

He  termed  Iowa's  Library  for  the  Blind 
"the  finest  in  the  world — even  better  than 
the    Library    of    Congress." 

The  center  for  the  blind,  located  in  the 
old  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  at  Fourth  street  and 
Keosauqua  way.  opened  in  1960.  The  school 
handles  20  to  30  adult  students  at  a  time, 
most  of  whom  "live  in"  lor  six  to  nine 
months. 

To  enter  the  school,  students  must  be 
lowans  and  blind.  If  able,  they  pay  for  their 
own  food  and  personal  effects.  The  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind's  activities  are 
financed  by  a  $200,000  state  appropriation 
and  a  federal  grant. 


■VZBTDAT  THINGS 

Much  of  the  center's  work  Is  In  re- teaching 
the  everyday  things — how  to  make  beds, 
clean  house,  cook  and  the  like.  All  students 
learn  to'  read  and  write  Braille,  ajid  learn 
to  travel  about  without  trouble. 

The  commission  places  many  of  Its  stu- 
dents in  Jobs  and  operates  a  Braille  and 
"talking  book"  lending  library. 

Kenneth  Jemlgan,  director  of  the  c<Mn- 
mlssion  since  1958  and  blind  himself,  says 
the  work  of  the  center  is  to  convince  the 
blind  that  they  can  do  what  they  assumed 
was  impossible  and  to  make  them  Interested 
in  life  again. 


Court  Handling  of  Chronic  Alcoholics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  G.  ELLIOTT  HAGAN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
described  the  need  for  establishing  court 
machinery  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  handling  chronic  alcoholics.  In  the 
same  article.  General  Sessions  Judge 
George  D.  Neilson  deplored  the  lack  of 
facilities  to  rehabilitate  alcoholics. 

The  need  for  such  facilities  waa 
brought  Into  focus  recently  when  the 
court  of  {^peals  ruled  that  a  chronic 
alcoholic  who  Is  arrested  for  public 
dnmkeness  cannot  be  punished  as  a 
criminal. 

I  recently  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  13724. 
to  create  a  Federal  Alcohollan  Control 
Administration  and.  In  view  of  the  In- 
terest expressed  in  this  bill.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  following  article 
to  be  of  Interest: 

33  Alcoholics  Get  90  Days  in  Clinic  Hers 
(By  Jim  Hoagland) 

The  city  moved  yesterday  toward  setting 
up  court  machinery  for  handling  chronic 
alcoholics,  but  was  further  away  than  ever 
from  solving  the  problnn  of  medical  treat- 
ment for  them. 

General  Sessions  Judge  George  D.  Neilson 
ordered  33  men  charged  with  public  drunk- 
enness to  undergo  90  days  of  medical  treat- 
ment for  alcoholism. 

At  the  same  time,  Neilson  deplored  the 
lack  of  District  facilities  to  rehabilitate  alco- 
holics, and  called  on  Congress,  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  District  Government  to  co- 
operate In  providing  such  facilities  as  soon 
as  possible. 

"If  this  program  falters,  the  responsibility 
will  be  on  those  who  don't  cooperate."  NeU- 
son  said.  "We  can't  carry  out  the  mandate 
from  the  Court  of  Appeals  with  the  present 
facilities  and  manpower." 

COMMITTED  TXyn  BO  OATS 

Neilson  committed  William  E.  Luck,  78, 
to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  00  days  after 
Dr.  Sanford  BUlet,  director  of  the  District's 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Clinic,  testified  that 
Luck  needed  In-patlent  caie. 

Court  records  showed  that  Luck  had  been 
arrested  for  public  drunkenees,  128  times 
since  1946. 

Yesterday's  action  set  a  pattern  likely 
to  be  followed  In  future  hearings.  BUlet 
spent  4Vi  hours  yesterday  morning  exam- 
ining the  33  men  NeUson  had  ordered  held 
over  from  trials  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Neilson  had  raised  the  defense  of  chronic 
alcoholism  for  23  of  them,  and  the  ten  others 
raised   the  defense  themselves. 


The  33  men  came  before  the  Judge  In 
groups  of  six  and  stood  quietly  while  Billet 
testified.  He  said  that  he  had  determined 
that  all  the  defendants  were  cbronic  alco- 
holics and  recommended  that  31  of  them 
be  given  out-patient  treatment  at  the  clinic. 
In  seven  cases,  he  said  the  defendants  should 
be  confined  to  "an  intermediate  care  facu- 
lty, where  constant  supervision  is  present." 

"But,"  he  told  the  Judge,  "since  we  don't 
have  such  facilities  In  Washington,  they'll 
have  to  be  treated  as  out-patients  at  the 
clinic." 

ALCOHOLIC    REHABILITATION   ACT 

All  33  cases  were  continued  until  Aug.  5, 
when  those  still  going  to  the  cUnlc  could 
be  ordered  to  undergo  another  90  days  of 
treatment. 

The  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  cited  the  1947 
Alcoholic  RehabUitation  Act  In  the  recent 
Easter  decision,  which  requires  that  chronic 
alcoholics  be  given  medical  treatment  rather 
than  Jail  sentences. 


VISTA  Volnnteert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  three  excellent  articles  documenting 
the  great  job  being  done  by  VISTA  vol- 
unteers in  the  war  on  poverty,  from 
Chicago  slums  to  Appl£u:hian  hollows  to 
remote  Indian  reservations  in  the  Far 
West. 

I  refer  to  articles  by  Betty  Bliss — "Col- 
lege to  Slums — via  VISTA" — ^in  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News  of  March  25;  Patricia 
Roberts — "VISTA  Worker  Recounts 
Year" — In  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
March  27;  and  Mary  Mills — "VISTA  Re- 
cruit Recounts  Adventure  of  Working  on 
Indian  Reservation" — In  the  Fort  Wayne 
Journal-Gazette  of  May  3. 

Thfese  articles  focus  on  the  experiences 
of  the  volunteers,  and  on  their  dedica- 
tion and  pragmatic  idealism.  They  help 
to  show  why  VISTA  is  taking  Its  place 
with  the  Peace  Corps  as  one  of  the 
noblest  ventures  our  Nation  has  under- 
taken in  the  1960's.  And  those  who  («)- 
pose  the  war  on  poverty,  or  who  doubt 
ite  chances  of  success,  must  reckon  with 
the  tremendous  spirit  of  the  VISTA  vol- 
unteers, for  they  mean  to  win  this  war. 
"Once  you  are  involved,  you  cannot  turn 
back,"  says  Mary  Gates,  the  subject  of 
Miss  Bliss'  article,  who  serves  as  a  tutor 
and  community  worker  in  Chicago's  Up- 
town Center  Hull  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted,  I 
include  these  three  articles  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Daily  News, 

Uar.  25.  1966] 

College  to  Slums — Via  VISTA 

(By  Betty  Bliss) 

A  few  months  ago  Mary  Gates  spent  her 
days  studying  history  along  the  tree-lined 
lagoons  at  Cleveland's  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, lights,  she  drove  her  car  to  her 
parents'  colonial  brick  home  In  suburban 
li^ple  Heights. 

Now  she  works— every  day  and  most  eve- 
nings— In  the  squalor  and  poverty  of  Chi- 
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cage's  Uptown,  one  of  the  roughest  multi- 
racial neighborhoods  Ln  the  country.  It  has 
been  a  Jolting  transition. 

She  earns  93.40  a  day.  eats  wieners  and 
beans;  canned  soups  and  peanut  butter. 

At  night  she  walks  home  to  a  flat  on 
CUfton  ("that  mean  street"  to  TTptowners) 
where  the  sidewalks  are  strewn  with  garbage, 
chunks  of  broken  glass  and  sleeping  alcohol- 
ics. 

Twentf-year-old  Mary  Is  one  of  the  first 
three  beginning  social  workers  assigned  to 
Uptown  by  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
(VISTA) .  popularly  called  the  domestic  peace 
corps. 

She  works  at  the  Uptown  Center  Hull 
House.  I3S7  W.  Wilson,  as  a  tutor  and  com- 
munity worker. 

As  a  tutor,  this  petite  Mond.  blue-eyed 
dynamo  is  "mother"  to  a  brain-damaged  9- 
year-old  boy. 

As  a  community  worker,  she's  creating  a 
community  center  In  a  basement,  making  a 
children's  playground  In  a  backyard  and 
making  friends  with  the  dlsp'aced  and  dis- 
inherited— American  Indians,  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  Southern  Appalachian  people — who 
come  to  Cllftoo  St.  In  Uptown  for  their  first 
home  In  Chicago. 

Why  Is  Mary  Gates  here?  "I  wanted  to 
DO  something  about  Injustice,  not  Just  talk," 
she  said. 

"When  I  was  at  Western  Reserre.  my 
friends  and  I  marched  for  civil  rights.  We 
sat  In  a  classroom  and  talked.  But  that's 
not  enough.  While  we  talked,  people's  rights 
were  still  being  violated. 

"To  be  Involved — that's  the  Important 
thing."  she  added. 

Mary  quit  college  and  applied  to  VISTA 
after  reading  an  adTertlaement. 

Why  did  she  choose  VISTA?  "It's  more 
challenging  ...  It  requires  more  dedication 
to  cope  with  problems  here  at  home.  There's 
not  the  kind  of  foreign  adventure  the  Peace 
Oorps  offers,"  Mary  replied. 

She  received  sU  weeks  of  VISTA  training 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Social  Work  In  Baltimore  before  coming  to 
Chicago  In  February.  As  a  trainee,  she  had 
classes,  seminars  and  field  work — 10  hours 
or  more  a  day,  7  days  a  week.  She  gained 
practical  exi>erlence  at  a  day-care  center  for 
Negro    children    and    their   families. 

But  work  with  second-  and  third -genera- 
tion urban  Negroes  was  poor  preparation  for 
what  she  foxind  In  Uptown. 

"Theae  are  rural  people.  Just  moved  In."  she 
said.  '*Maat  of  them  feel  tttey  are  here  only 
tunpofarlly— to  get  a  paying  Job  and  then 
go  home. 

"They  are  afraid  of  the  city,  frightened  to 
venture  beyond  their  own  blocks.  Often 
they'll  clan  together.  There's  one  apart- 
ment biilldlng  bousing  those  from  Boone 
County.  Kentucky,  another  thoae  from  Stony 
Oi^).  Va. 

"But  despite  their  fears,  these  are  proud. 
Independent  people  who  won't  come  for  help 
imtU  the  last  minute."  she  added. 

So  Mary  goes  to  them,  "hut  with  the  Idea 
Fm  xioC  going  to  criticize  or  offer  help  (I 
hat*  tlioae  words.  'We're  here  to  help  you') . 
but  Just  to  listen. 

"And  I  can't  let  my  feelings  show  on  my 
face,  no  matter  what  they  say  *  *  *  or  In 
those  homes  where  you  have  to  breathe 
through  your  mouth  half  the  time." 

Trust  often  oomea  haltingly,  srif-help  more 
slowly.  And  then  Just  as  Mary  Is  making 
progress,  the  family  moves  away.  She  finds 
herself  angered  by  red  tape,  and  hw  own 
limitations. 

'Tou  think  that  because  you're  here,  and 
working  hard,  good  will  automatically  re- 
sult. But  It  doesn't."  She  told  of  one  of  her 
"failures" — a  23-year-old  mother  of  12  who 
refused  to  learn  about  birth  control  and  who 
refused  to  send  her  children  to  a  day-care 
center. 


"I  could  tell  by  the  distant,  forlorn  look 
on  her  face  that  she'd  reached  the  end  of  her 
line."  Mary  said,  "btrt  there  was  nothing  I 
could  do. 

"I'm  a  frustrated  Idealist,  I  guess,"  she 
added,  "but  all  that  frustration  Is  worthwhile 
If  Just  one  person  calls  to  say.  'I'm  going 
back  to  work'  or  My  kids  are  going  back  to 
school.'  " 

VISTA  Is  the  true  test  for  Idealistic  young 
people.  "It  can  make  you  or  break  you,' 
Mary  said.  "If  you  can  stick  It  out.  It  can 
really  make  you  a  different  kind  of  person" 

She  recognized  a  change  In  herself  when 
she  recently  visited  her  sister's  college  dorm. 
"The  girls  are  so  naive,"  Mary  said.  "They 
only  think  about  graduating  and  getting 
married."  Social  Involvement?  "To  them." 
Mary  said,  "It  means  sending  a  CVRE  package 
or  working  as  a  hospital  volunteer. 

"I  couldnt  ever  go  back  and  live  THAT 
way,"  she  said.  But  Mary  does  plan  to  finish 
her  college  education,  and  to  become  a  slum 
social  worker. 

"Once  you're  InTolved.  you  can't  turn 
back,"  she  said. 

(Prom   the   Milwaukee    (Wis.)    Journal, 

Mar.  27.  1966) 

VISTA    WoMucx    RxcouNTB    Tbaji 

(By   PatrlcU   Roberts) 

Poverty  for  a  Negro  In  Knox  County,  Ken- 
tucky, means  that  the  street  where  you  live 
Is  a  muddy  lane  full  of  holes.  Tou  can't 
read  or  write.  Rats  live  In  your  garbage  pile 
and  the  living  Is  good  because  no  one  col- 
lects the  garbage. 

When  election  day  comes,  you  get  all 
dressed  up  to  go  stand  In  a  row  with  your 
friends  near  the  polling  place  where  the 
politicians  buy  your  vote.  Tou  might  take 
a  lunch  along,  because  if  you're  smart  and 
stay  long  enough  you  may  be  able  to  sell 
your  one  vote  a  couple  of  times. 

That's  the  way  Miss  AlU  Bee  Wolcott 
found  life  in  Appalachla — and  It's  not  much 
better  for  poor  whites  than  It  Is  for  Negroes 
Miss  Wolcott.  74,  of  Ellison  Bay,  spent  last 
year  working  for  Volunteers  In  Service  to 
America  (VISTA)  In  the  Impoverished 
mountain  country  of  southeastern  Kentucky, 
a  prime  target  In  the  nation's  war  on  pov- 
erty. She  was  in  Milwaukee  last  week  on  a 
special  recruiting  assignment  for  VISTA. 

KNOW   NOTHINO  EL8S 

The  Negroes  Miss  Wolcott  knew  In  Ken- 
tiKky  who  sold  their  votes  "don't  think  It's 
so  wrong — they  don't  know  anything  else," 
she  said.  "The  white  people  have  demoral- 
ized them."  Vote  selling  is  a  common  prac- 
tice and  the  Negroes  believe  they  are  "work- 
ing for"  a  politician  when  they  accept  money. 

Miss  Woltott,  a  physical  education  teacher 
who  is  retired  from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin— Mllaukee,  was  one  of  the  country's  first 
VISTA  workers  and,  she  said.  "I  saw  every- 
thing from  the  beginning." 

She  arrived  In  BarbourvUle,  the  Knox 
county  seat.  In  January,  1966,  even  before 
the  antlpoverty  project  In  the  county  was 
approved.  The  project  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  10  community  centers — offering 
a  diversity  of  services — in  the  ooimty.  The 
project  was  to  be  a  pilot  one  for  the  entire 
country  and  plans  for  It  had  to  be  rewritten 
three  times  before  they  were  acecpted.  And 
they're  still  being  changed,  according  to 
Miss  Wolcott. 

WOaKED,    OOT    ACOfTTAIITrXD 

She  didn't  have  a  car  so  she  spent  her 
first  weeks  wandering  around  on  foot  get- 
ting acquainted.  She  went  up  and  down 
and  around  the  hills  and  up  and  down 
the  muddy  lanea.  People  everywhere  were 
friendly.  Later  she  found  that  this  was 
the  beet  way  ahe  oould  have  Introduced 
hwself.  The  people  saw  her,  got  to  know 
her  and  felt  that  she  brought  them  hope. 


"VISTA,  come  out  to  Roeenwald,"  said 
the  note  which  was  i>ae9ed  to  her  through 
the  crowd  at  an  early  organizing  meeting. 
It  came  from  a  "tall,  good  looking  Negro 
man  I  had  never  seen  before,"  Miss  Wol- 
cott recalled. 

She  took  his  advice.  Roeenwald,  a  com- 
munity near  BarbourvUle.  was  slated  to  have 
one  of  the  centers.  Three-quarters  of  the 
people  who  live  there  are  Negroes.  Roeen- 
wald has  "one  nice  street"  where  white  peo- 
ple live.  Muddy  little  lanes  lend  from  it 
to  the  Negroes'  homes.  Miss  Wolcott  found 
a  place  to  live  on  the  nice  street. 

"The  schools  are  supposed  to  be  Inte- 
grated" and  the  high  school  in  the  area  was, 
she  said.  But  what  had  been  the  Negro 
high  school  in  Rosenwald,  a  two  room  build- 
ing, was  still  being  used  as  a  grade  school 
for  Negro  children.  The  community  center 
was  to  be  set  up  there. 

"The  government  had  high  standards — 
they  had  to  put  In  plumbing  and  running 
water."  Miss  Wolcott  observed.  The  rooms 
had  "rusty,  old  pot  bellied  stoves"  and  the 
entire  school  had  a  bad  coal  gas  odor. 

"Everybody  fiocked  down  to  get  a  Job" 
when  funds  came  through  for  the  centers. 
Socne  of  the  Jobs — such  as  teaching — re- 
quired special  training  but  the  people  hired 
to  fill  assistants'  poets  "were  to  come  from 
the  poor."  Ten  of  these  people  were  to  be 
hired  for  each  center  at  salaries  around  $250 
a  month. 

tLUTERATES    APPLT 

Hundreds  of  people  came  to  BarbourvUle 
to  apply  for  the  Jobs  "but  most  of  them 
couldn't  make  out  the  application,"  she  said. 
All  who  couldn't  read  or  write  were  elim- 
inated— and  that  was  a  great  many. 

The  people  who  can't  read  or  write  "cant 
understand  why  they  aren't  considered  for 
Jobs."  she  added.  And  to  the  poor,  a  Job  is 
most  Important.  "Who's  going  to  pay  me?" 
was  the  usual  question. 

Once  the  centers  were  set  up,  the  problem 
was  to  get  people  to  use  them.  Child  care 
programs  and  tutoring  for  children  after 
school  were  successful.  But  to  get  adults  to 
come  In  to  learn  to  read  and  write,  to  learn 
sewing  and  other  household  skills  and  to 
take  part  in  self-Improvement  programs  Is 
"a  ponderous  thing  to  get  going." 

The  people  have  so  little  motivation  be- 
cause "they  have  been  poor  for  so  long," 
she  said.  "The  problem  Is  to  get  people  to 
come  forward." 

The  Rosenwald  center  In  the  only  pre- 
dominately Negro  area  was  the  "most  ac- 
tive"  and  one  of  Its  projects  was  to  clean  up 
the  community  and  create  a  Job  too.  "The 
county  does  nothing "  about  picking  up 
trash  so  tin  cans  and  garbage  piles  decorate 
the  yards.  An  elderly  Negro  man  was  en- 
couraged to  become  the  local  collector  of 
trash  and  garbage  but  like  everyone  else  he 
asked,  "Who's  going  to  pay  me?" 

A  plan  was  worked  out  so  that  anyone  who 
wanted  his  refuse  collected  had  to  pay  25c 
weekly  for  the  service.  When  the  man  went 
out  collecting  garbage  he  took  his  elderly 
wife  along  with  him  and  she'd  go  up  to  each 
house  to  collect  the  quarter. 

8HX  WENT  TO  TREM 

Miss  Wolcott  believes  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  poor  Is  to  find  them  on  their  home 
grounds.  For  three  months  she  made  regu- 
lar visits  Into  the  hills  to  teach  two  white 
women  how  to  read  and  write. 

The  women  learned  but  the  lessons  ended 
abruptly.  The  husband  of  one  taunted  her 
so  much  about  the  lessons  that  she  grabbed 
the  family  gxin  and  threatened  to  shoot  him. 
After  that  incident.  Miss  Wolcott  was  not 
allowed  to  visit  the  women. 

When  anti-poverty  plana  were  first  being 
made  In  BarbourvUle.  "I  told  them.  'Go  back 
In  the  hills  and  see  the  people  there,' "  Miss 
Wolcott     recalled.     But     the     community's 
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planners  said,  "We  don't  have  to  go  there." 
Now.  Miss  Wolcott  reported,  the  centers  must 
be  completely  reorganized  to  give  the  poor 
a  greater  voice  In  them. 

Miss  Wolcott  had  "the  most  exciting  ex- 
perience I've  ever  had  In  my  life"  when  she 
started  to  teach  art  in  the  Rosenwald  grade 
school.  She  is  an  artist  and  manages  an 
art  gallery  In  Door  county. 

DREW    BLANK    AT    nBST 

The  Negro  children  In  the  school  had  never 
had  any  art  work  In  school  before.  Miss 
Wolcott  passed  out  supplies — of  which  she 
had  few — and  suggested  they  draw  plctxires 
of  animals.  She  talked  about  different  ani- 
mals but  "they  looked  at  me  blankly,"  she 
said.     No  one  started  to  draw. 

Finally,  Miss  Wolcott  started  talking  about 
rats.  "I  knew  they  all  had  rats  on  their 
garbage  piles,"  she  said,  and  that  brought 
the  first  glimmer  of  interest.  Slowly  the 
children  started  to  draw. 

One  boy,  a  renowned  "tough  one,"  drew 
"the  most  beautiful  abstraction  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life,"  Miss  Wolcott  said.  But  when 
she  hung  the  children's  pictures  In  the  hall, 
their  reaction  was  violent.  "They  acted  like 
they  were  Insane.  They  were  screaming  and 
they  tore  the  pictures  from  the  wall  and 
wrinkled  them.  They  scratched  each  other 
and  fought. 

"I  didn't  think  I  could  continue,"  Miss 
Wolcott  said  but  after  two  weeks  there 
wasn't  a  sound  out  of  the  students  as  they 
viewed  their  own  work.  "They  had  become 
people  In  their  own  right.  They  had  dis- 
covered they  had  something  Inside  them- 
selves." 

Miss  Wolcott  draws  a  vivid  picture  when 
she  describes  Knox  county  and  the  people 
she  knew  there.  The  mountains  and  hills 
"give  you  a  feeling  of  being  closed  In."  And 
at  BarbourvUle  there's  a  new  courthouse  on 
the  square,  but  all  around  It  are  very,  very 
old  buildings.  And,  she  said,  standing 
around  the  square  "are  all  the  people  wait- 
ing for  Jobs." 

I  Prom    the    Fort    Wayne     (Ind.)     Journal- 
Gazette,  May  3,  1966) 

VISTA  Recruit  Recounts  Adventure  of 

Working  on  Indian  Rbbbsvation 

(By  Mary  Mills) 

Too  often  when  the  spirit  of  adventure 
calls  to  us.  we  Ignore  our  restless  urge  and 
continue  to  plod  along  the  same  worn  paths. 
But  vivacious  Miss  Mary  Lou  Wirick,  Paul- 
ding, Ohio,  accepted  the  challenge  of  an  ad- 
venturous opportunity  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  richly  memorable  experience. 

While  a  student  at  Paulding  High  School, 
Miss  Wlrlck  became  Interested  In  the  newly 
formed  Peace  Corps,  but  her  parents  urged 
her  to  "think  about  It"  until  she  knew  defl- 
Itely  what  she  wanted  to  do  after  completing 
high  school.  So,  after  graduation  Mary  Lou 
took  a  Job  at  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Co. — yet  never  losing  her  desire  to  "do  some- 
thing  a  little  bit   adventurous." 

After  two  years  of  work  she  had  made  up 
her  mind. 

Having  been  Intrigued  with  the  television 
commercials  and  brochures  loaned  to  her  by 
a  friend  on  VISTA  (Volunteers  In  Service  To 
America),  Mary  Lou  sent  for  an  application; 
completed  and  returned  It  to  Washington 
and  waited.  One  month  later  she  was  on  her 
way  to  Arizona  to  train  for  service  on  an  In- 
dian reservation. 

VISTA,  a  new  federal  government  agency 
In  President  Johnson's  War  On  Poverty  pro- 
gram, performs  basically  the  same  services 
domestically  as  the  Peace  Oorps,  Its  foreign 
counterpart,  abroad. 

In  the  first  two  weeks  of  training,  Mary 
Lou  Wlrlck  and  25  other  VISTA  trainees  at- 
tended classes  in  Indian  culture,  history  of 
the  American  Indian,  teaching  skills,  Indian 
psychology,  carpentry,  and  physical  fitness 
from  7  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  at  Arizona  State  Uni- 


versity. The  remaining  four  weeks  of  train- 
ing were  spent  working  on  White  Mountain 
Indian  Reservation.  During  this  time  train- 
ees "roughed  It"  living  among  the  Apaches  in 
8x16  foot  huts  with  no  plunmblng  or  elec- 
tricity. 

At  the  close  of  the  training  period  Miss  Wl- 
rlck and  a  female  co-worker  were  assigned  to 
the  Tachl  Rancherla  near  Lemoore,  Calif. 
She  defines  her  role  there  as  essentially  that 
of  "community  developer." 

smaix  reservation 

She  describes  the  small  reservation,  located 
In  desert  country  about  35  miles  southwest 
of  Fresno,  as  a  group  of  about  20  "shacks" 
crowded  within  an  area  about  one  city  block 
square.  Only  three  Tachl  homes  had  elec- 
tricity and  plumbing. 

To  Miss  Wlrlck,  who  had  never  been  west 
of  Michigan  before  Joining  VISTA,  this  alkali 
and  tumbleweed  environment  was  quite  a 
change  from  her  native  Ohio. 

But  the  girls  soon  adjusted  to  their  new 
home  and  got  busy  trying  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  Tachls  and  to  determine 
the  needs  of  the  community.  Miss  Wirick 
says  she  and  her  companion  had  "no  prob- 
lems," with  the  Indians,  except  that  at  first 
"they  were  not  very  friendly."  But  after  a 
while  the  more  amicable  and  progressive 
members  of  the  tribe  began  to  come  to  the 
VISTA  workers  with  their  problems.  About 
half  the  tribe,  however,  remained  aloof  and 
disinterested. 

Mary  Lou  credits  the  success  of  VISTA  and 
the  Peace  Corps  programs  to  the  "grass  roots" 
approach  that  brings  the  workers  Into  close 
contact  with  the  community. 

"In  living  and  working  Eimong  the  In- 
dians," states  Mary  Lou,  "you  really  get  to 
know  them  and  how  they  think." 

"One  of  our  major  goals."  Mary  Lou  says, 
"was  to  bring  in  outsiders  to  set  iip  special 
Interest  groups  the  Indians  had  expressed 
a  desire  for.  When  we  contacted  various 
church  and  civic  groups,"  she  continues, 
"they  seemed  most  enthusiastic.  But  later, 
when  we  called  on  them,  we  found  that  they 
were  willing  to  make  donations  and  hand- 
outs, but  would  not  give  their  time  when 
help  was  needed." 

IMPROVEMENTS 

Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Wirick  and 
her  VISTA  coworker,  a  newspayer  reporter 
and  California  State  Senator  Robert  Wil- 
liams, the  Tachl  reservation  now  boasts  a 
beautifully  landscaped  and  much-needed 
recreation  and  meeting  hall.  And  when, 
after  six  months  of  active  service.  Miss  Wlrlck 
was  forced  by  illness  to  leave  her  VISTA  post, 
a  housing  program  to  build  10  new  homes  on 
the  reservation  had  Just  gotten  underway. 

Mary  Lou  describes  her  six  months'  serv- 
ice as  an" unforgettable"  If  somewhat  shock- 
ing experience,  In  "seeing  how  the  other  half 
lives." 

She  reports  the  almost  unbelievable  fact 
that  only  one  member  of  the  Tachl  tribe  has 
ever  completed  high  school.  But  the  Tachls 
feel  no  sense  of  pride  In  this  accomplish- 
ment, she  adds.  On  the  contrary,  they  look 
down  on  the  Indian  girl  and  her  family,  who 
are  among  the  most  progressive  members  of 
the  tribe.  Mary  Lou  continues  with  some 
pride,  that  through  VISTA's  efforts  the  girl 
was  able  to  attend  business  college  on  schol- 
arships. 

Miss  Wirick  attributes  this  lack  of  pride 
in  accomplishment  to  the  nearly  non-exist- 
ent family  and  community  life  of  the  In- 
dians. She  reports  there  Is  little  discipline, 
and  parents  don't  seem  to  care  about  their 
children's  activities,  their  clothes,  their 
health  or  their  frequent  fights.  And  with 
constantly  bickering  parents  and  typically 
large  families,  the  children  have  little  love 
or  respect  for  their  parents. 

TEW  JOBS,  POOR  son. 
All  but  a  few  Tachl  families  live  on  gov- 
ernment welfare.    Because  of  poor  soil,  they 


are  unable  to  grow  their  food,  and  Job  op- 
portunities are  very  limited.  The  Tachls 
have  no  crafts  and  few  traditions.  These 
have  more  or  less  drifted  away  or  were  lost 
through  Intermarriage  with  other  tribes  cr 
through  the  Christianzlng  efforts  of  Catholic 
and  Mormon  missionaries.  Their  only  social 
activities  are  monthly  tribal  meetings  and 
occasional  ceremonials.  And  much  of  their 
time  Is  spent  In  feuding  among  themselves. 

Mary  Lou  believes  that  the  community 
split  seems  to  be  healing  somewhat  since 
some  of  the  men  had  been  put  to  work  by  the 
government  to  construct  new  buildings  for 
the  reservation. 

"The  real  problems,"  she  says,  "Is  the 
women,  who  quarrel  and  physically  fight 
each  other." 

Several  of  Che  women  are  now  attending 
adult  education  courses  at  the  local  high 
school,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  a 
FYesno  social  worker.  VISTA  workers  try  to 
add  Incentive  by  helping  the  women  with 
homework. 

Miss  Wlrlck  admits  that  the  only  objec- 
tionable part  of  her  experience  in  VISTA 
was  the  constant  watchfulness  of  the  In- 
dians— especially  the  women,  who  took  turns 
watching  Mary  Lou  and  her  co-worker  with 
binoculars!  "And,"  she  adds,  "There  was 
quite  a  bit  of  tension  and  absolutely  no  re- 
lief from  the  children  who  constantly  'hung 
around  the  house.'  " 

When  Mary  Lou  became  111  with  a  severe 
case  of  bronchitis,  compounded  by  lack  of 
sleep  and  a  poor  diet,  she  was  unable  to 
continue  with  her  work  and  was  released 
from  VISTA  with  a  medical  discharge.  She 
regrets  that  she  could  not  finish  out  her 
year's  contract,  but  she  will  "never  forget" 
her  adventure  among  the  Tachls. 


National  Freight  Car  Shortage 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLIItOXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  S.  1098,  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  people  came  to 
talk  to  me  about  tliis  amendment  last 
Monday.  They  interpreted  the  amend- 
mend  for  me.  I  was  rather  inclined  to 
agree  at  that  time  that  there  was  merit 
in  the  amendment,  but  I  have  been  try- 
ing since  then  to  get  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  impartial  appraisal  of  the 
amendment,  as  to  how  far  It  would  go 
and  what  it  would  do.  Both  the  mi- 
nority staff  and  the  majority  staff  with 
whom  I  have  consulted  admit  they  are 
unable  to  tell  exactly  what  the  amend- 
ment would  do  to  the  bill. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  the  amendment 
and  did  not  have  an  opiiortunity  to  go 
into  this  in  great  detail,  in  spite  of  my 
feelings  on  Monday  I  am  quite  reluctant. 
I  must  reluctantly  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, but  I  feel  I  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive at  this  time,  knowing  no  more  than 
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I  am  able  to  find  out  as  to  the  legal 
effect  of  the  amendment  and  what  it 
wUldo. 

For  that  reason  I  have  to  state  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 


Detroit's  Henry  Ford  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
troit and  Michigan  are  proud  of  Henry 
Pord  n.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
iruert  his  excellent  speech,  made  to  the 
51st  annual  international  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents,  at  Cobo  Hall,  on  May  3: 
Text  or  Remarks  &t  Henst  F\>iu>  n.  Chaib- 

MAN  or  THE  BO\KI>;  FORD  MOTOR  CC,  AT  THE 
61ST     AWTTUAL     INTERNATIONAI,     CONVENTION 

Of  THE  Natioinal  Association  or  Purchas- 

tNO  Agents,   Cobo  Hai.i..   Detroit,   Mat  3. 

1966 

Last  we«k  I  was  thinking  about  what  I 
planned  to  say  to  you  today  when  It  struck 
me  that  what  I  had  In  mind  was  really  a 
direct  continuation  of  a  talk  I  gave  some 
■even  years  ago. 

That  speech  was  given  early  In  1958 — right 
9<teT  the  dark  days  of  the  1958  recession — 
ifcnd.  believe  me,  It  was  pretty  dark  around 
here  In  1956. 

My  subject  that  day  was  the  need  of  an 
economic  breakthrough.  Among  other 
things,  I  said  that  "our  best  chance  of  acting 
wisely  and  well  as  a  nation  Is  to  *  *  *  ex- 
pand our  economic  base  as  rapidly  as  we  can 
soundly  do  so.  If  we  are  able  to  do  that,  we 
can  and  will  have  more  of  everything:  higher 
Uvlng  standards;  more  tax  revenues:  more 
social  benefits;  a  more  effective  foreign  eco- 
nomic program."  I  also  said  that  the  way 
to  achieve  such  an  economic  breakthrough 
would  be  "to  provide  the  best  possible  con- 
ditions for  the  economy  •  •  •  to  grow  In  a 
natural  and  balanced  manner,  and  to  use  the 
powers  of  government  Intelligently  to  abet 
this  natural  process." 

In  all  modesty.  I  think  that  what  I  recom- 
mended then  is  a  pretty  fair  description  of 
what  has  happened  slsnce.  The  powers  of 
government  have  been  used  intelligently  to 
abet  the  natural  process  of  economic  growth. 
We  have  had  our  economic  breakthrough  and 
it  has  been  bigger  and  more  sustained  than 
anyone  imagined  it  could  be.  As  a  nation, 
we  now  have  more  of  therything — Including 
new  cars — than  I  would  have  dared  to  predict 
seven  years  ago. 

Today,  our  nation  Is  far  richer  and  lis 
wealth  Is  distributed  more  widely  and  used  to 
better  purpose  than  ever  before.  Economic 
growth  has  been  accompanied  by  broad  so- 
cial progress.  Cnemployment  Is  low  and  still 
falling.  We  have  made  Important  gains 
against  poverty  and  {M'ejudlce.  Educati<»i 
and  medical  care  have  tieen  expanded  and 
strengthened  and  made  more  widely  available. 
We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the  dark  days 
of  1958  toward  the  achievement  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  of  freedom  and  abundance  for  all. 

My  purpose  In  saying  all  of  this  is  not  to 
take  satisfaction  in  the  fulfillment  of  my 
prescription.  Int.  fact,  the  point  I  want  to 
stress  is  exactly  the  opposite  one.  The  eco- 
nomic and  technological  triumphs  of  the  past 
few  years  have  not  solved  as  many  problems 
as  we  thought  they  would  and.  In  fact,  have 
brought  us  new  problems  we  did  not  foresee. 


What  really  counts,  when  we  measure  social 
progress,  is  not  the  Ingenuity  of  technology 
or  the  growth  of  national  product,  but  the 
quality  of  our  society  and  our  Individual 
lives.  The  basic  measures  of  social  achieve- 
ment are  such  things  as  human  satisfaction 
and  fulfillment  and  the  growth  of  harmony, 
goodwill  and  respect  among  men. 

Our  progress  in  these  essentials  has,  I  fear, 
been  far  less  than  our  technological  and  eco- 
nomic progress.  Of  course.  It's  Impossible  to 
put  a  yardstick  to  the  essentials  of  the  good 
life.  We  can  compute  the  Gross  National 
Product;  we  cannot  compute  gross  natlojial 
satisfaction  or  goodwill. 

But  each  of  us  has  a  kind  of  built-in  yird- 
stick  that  tells  us  In  very  rough  fasnion 
whether  our  country  is  moving  ahead,\or 
slipping  back,  or  standing  still  with  resp«ct 
to  the  really  Important  criteria.  We  we 
these  personal  yardsticks  by  mentally  stacl 
ing  up  all  the  encouraging  reports  and  obser- 
vations that  come  to  our  attention,  and  all 
the  discouraging  ones,  and  then  seeing  which 
stack  stands  the  higher. 

This  Is  a  very  personal  process  and  each 
of  us  Is  likely  to  come  up  with  a  different 
answer.  In  my  own  case,  the  stack  of  dis- 
couraging observations  turns  out  to  be  a 
good  de.ll  higher  than  I  think  It  should  be. 
The  material  and  technical  and  scientific 
progress  we  have  been  making  In  recent  years 
has  not  yielded,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
satisfactions  we  had  hoped  for. 

I'm  sure  each  of  you  would  have  his  own 
list,  but  let  me  tell  you  brlefiy  some  of  the 
things  that  concern  me  about  the  current 
state  of  our  country. 

I'm  troubled  by  the  growth  of  violence  In 
our  national  life — by  the  riots  in  Watts  and 
Chicago  and  New  York  and  other  cities — by 
the  growth  of  urban  crime — by  juvenile  van- 
dalism— by  violent  resistance  to  the  laws 
guaranteeing  the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens — 
by  the  slaughter  resulting  from  the  crime  of 
drunken  driving. 

I'm  troubled  also  by  Irresponsible  and  law- 
less protests  and  demonstrations  by  young 
people  In  the  name  of  peace  or  free  speech  or 
civil  rights  or  white  supremacy.  I'm  trou- 
bled by  the  tendency  toward  rebellion  for 
its  own  sake  that  Al  Capp  has  been  satirizing 
lately  in  his  comic  strips  about  an  organiza- 
tion he  calls  SWINE — StudenU  Wildly  Indig- 
nant about  Nearly  Everything. 

To  move  on  to  another  area.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  year  after  year,  nothing  is  done 
to  moderate  the  excessive  powers  of  labor 
unions  under  the  law.  Irresponsible  unions 
Indtilge  In  senseless  strikes  that  do  great 
harm  to  the  public.  In  order  to  enforce  de- 
mands that  limit  productivity.  Increase  infla- 
tionary pressure  and  reduce  employment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  find  ways  to 
correct  the  abtises  committed  by  some  unions 
without  Impairing  the  ability  of  unions  to 
carry  out  their  Important,  legitimate  fxmc- 
ttons  In  our  economy. 

On  the  national  political  scene.  I  am  trou- 
bled both  by  the  evident  growth  of  the  far 
right  and  by  the  extreme  stance  of  the  ultra- 
liberals  on  the  other  side.  When  political 
strength  settles  at  the  extremes,  compromise 
becomes  Impossible  and  moderation  disap- 
pears. The  only  alternatives  are  deadlock — 
If  the  parties  are  equal  in  strength — or  crush- 
ing defeat  fc»'  the  weaker  side.  In  either 
case,  the  by-products  are  bitterness  and  frus- 
tration. 

With  the  hardening  of  extreme  political 
positions,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
asEVime  that  the  function  of  politics  Is  to 
Induce  everyone  to  fall  In  line  behind  some 
particular  set  of  policies.  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  function  of  the  political 
process  was  to  provide  a  forum  for  the  accom- 
modation of  conflicting  views — rather  than 
to  convert  everyone  to  the  true  faith. 

Our  nation  always  needs  a  strong  opposi- 
tion party,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
parties  must  be  diametrically   opposed  on 


major  Issues.  On  the  contrary.  It  means  tha< 
both  parties  must  be  sufficiently  within  the 
mainstream  of  public  opinion  to  have  a  real 
chance  at  the  polls,  and  therefore  a  real  op- 
portunity to  Influence  policy. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  persistence 
within  some  elements  in  our  national  politi- 
cal life  of  the  Idea  that  business  Is  the 
enemy  of  the  people.  Now,  I  don't  expect 
that  everybody  will  love  the  businessman.  I 
don't  expect  business  to  be  Immune  from 
Investigation,  criticism  and  regulation.  Like 
everyone  else,  businessmen  are  often  selfish, 
short-sighted  and  Irresponsible  and  need  to 
be  called  to  account.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years,  I  should 
have  thought  that  the  connection  between 
the  pursuit  of  profit  and  the  public  welfare 
wouJQ  be  somewh.1t  better  recognized  than 
IJ/often  seems  to  be.  And  I  should  have 
thought  that  fewer  people  would  still  be 
building  careers  by  casting  themselves  as  St. 
George  slaying  the  business  dragon. 

The  current  traffic  safety  controversy  Is  a 
good  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  until  very  recently,  most  of 
the  Initiative  for  the  improvement  of  traffic 
safety  came  from  the  automobile  Industry 
rather  than  from  the  public  or  from  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  I  wish  that  we  In  the  Industry 
had  done  ever  more  even  sooner.  Like  every- 
one else  who  shares  the  responsibility  for 
traffic  safety — and  this  Includes  the  general 
public  and  government  a  tall  levels — we  did 
not  act  soon  enough  and  vigorously  enough 
to  help  combat  the  rising  toll  of  hlghw.^y 
accidents. 

The  public  discussion  of  this  Issue  and  the 
hearings  In  Washington  have  performed  a 
valuable  educational  function.  They  have 
helped  to  create  the  climate  of  public  opin- 
ion that  Is  needed  for  constructive  action. 
And  they  have  certainly  taught  us  In  the 
auto  Industry  that  we  have  to  expand  and 
Intensify  our  long-term  efforts  to  build  bet- 
ter and  safer  cars. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  traffic 
safety  would  have  been  served  better  by  a 
more  moderate  and  rational  discussion. 
Automobiles  have  been  subjected  to  much 
Irresponsible  and  uninformed  criticism.  Too 
much  effort  has  been  devoted  to  assessing 
guilt,  too  little  to  the  rational  search  for 
constructive  solutions.  The  potential  for 
Improving  safety  through  changes  In  vehicle 
design  has  been  exaggerated,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  major  gains  through  Improvements 
In  highways,  drivers  and  law  enforcement 
has  been  played  down.  Too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  demands  for  tight  reg- 
ulation of  motor  vehicles,  too  little  on  the 
kind  of  regulation  that  Is  necessary  to 
achieve  maximum  progress  In  safety  without 
Impeding  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  an 
Important  Industry. 

The  automobile  Industry  has  made  an  in- 
tensive study  of  these  legislative  Issues.  We 
have  considered  carefully  the  views  of  our 
critics.  And  we  have  offered  our  suggestions 
for  legislation  that  we  honestly  believe  will 
provide  the  right  kind  of  vehicle  safety  reg- 
ulation. We  know  very  well  that  our  sugges- 
tions will  not  be  embraced  In  total  by  Con- 
gress. But  we  believe  we  have  something 
important  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  We  assume  that  our  sugges- 
tions will  be  considered  In  the  same  con- 
structive spirit  In  which  they  have  been  of- 
fered, and  we  hope  that  the  barm  that  could 
be  edone  by  prolonged,  Intemperate  contro- 
versy can  still  be  avoided. 

Before  I  end  this  catalog  of  complaints.  I 
should  like  to  comment  on  one  more  very 
disturbing  aspect  of  the  political  scene.  As 
Inflation  picks  up  sr>eed,  the  government  is 
putting  more  and  more  emphasis  on  the 
guldepcets  for  prices  and  wages. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Idea  that  gov- 
ernment has  a  duty  to  remind  private  cltl- 
eens  of  their  responsibiUUes  to  the  nation. 


But  the  goverment  has  moved  on  from  re- 
minders to  a  considerable  amoiint  of  pres- 
sure, applied  mainly  to  business,  and  in  a 
very  few  cases  to  labor.  In  effect,  we  are  mov- 
ing toward  a  kind  of  Informal  and  very  spotty 
price  and  wage  control. 

Nobody  believes  that  the  guldeposts  can 
possibly  succeed  in  holding  back  Inflation 
If  demand  pressures  continue  to  build  up. 
If  the  guldeposts  are  called  upon  to  do  a  Job 
that  Is  too  big  for  them  to  handle,  prices  will 
still  rise.  The  only  result  will  be  to  break 
down  confidence  and  to  build  up  antagonism 
between  government  and  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  The  growth  in  confidence 
and  cooperation  between  business  and  gov- 
ernment In  recent  years  has  been  very  good 
for  our  country.  It  would  be  t\  shame  If  those 
gains  were  now  lost. 

Having  given  you  my  list  of  some  things 
that  are  wrong,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that 
I'm  still  an  optimist  about  this  great  country 
of  ours.  We  are  most  fortimnte,  at  this  diffi- 
cult time,  to  have  the  benefit  of  President 
Johnson's  wise  leadership.  If  we  face  our 
problems  realistically,  we  can  solve  them  and 
move  on  to  new  ones  as  we  always  have. 

I'm  even  willing  to  admit  the  possibility 
that  my  present  concern  over  our  national 
shortcomings  may  be  more  a  refiection  of  my 
age  than  of  anything  else.  When  a  man  gets 
on  toward  fifty,  I  guess  It's  normal  for  him 
to  worry  more  and  more  about  what  the 
younger  generation  Is  doing  to  the  world  he 
knew  when  he  was  young  himself. 

When  all  the  allowances  and  qualifications 
are  made,  however,  I  still  can't  talk  myself 
out  of  the  uneasy  feeling  that  all  Is  not  as 
well  as  It  really  ought  to  be.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  some  of  you  share  that  uneasiness, 
I'd  like  to  consider  our  nation's  problems  a 
bit  further  In  an  effort  to  determine  Just 
what  they  really  amount  to  and  what  we 
might  poesibly  do  about  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  almost  all  of  the  spe- 
cific problems  I  have  mentioned  have  a  com- 
mon thread.  The  common  thread  Is  a  strong 
element  of  antagonism  and  mistrust — an- 
tagonism between  the  yoxing  and  tlielr  elders, 
between  whites  and  Negroes,  between  people 
and  their  government,  between  conservatives 
and  liberals,  between  many  people — espe- 
cially young  people — and  everything  that 
stands  for  order  and  responsibility  and 
tradition. 

The  disturbing  thing  Is  not  that  such  ten- 
sions exist — they  always  do — but  that  the 
tensions  seem  more  numerous  and  more  se- 
vere than  they  ought  to  be  In  a  country  that 
is  as  free  and  as  prosperous  and  as  progres- 
sive as  ours.  We  like  to  think  of  our  country 
as  the  most  successful  democracy  In  the 
world — but  if  it  is  then  why  are  there  so 
many  signs  of  frustration  and  111  will? 

The  basic  reason,  certainly.  Is  that  our  na- 
tion qtlll  has  some  very  real  and  very  serious 
social  problems  waiting  to  be  solved.  Most 
Americans  are  free  and  prosperous,  but  some 
are  not.  We  still  have  too  many  people  in 
poverty,  too  many  unemployed,  too  many 
living  in  slums,  too  many  vlctoms  of  preju- 
dice and  discrimination. 

Paradoxically,  the  rapid  progress  we  have 
been  making  against  most  of  those  problems 
serves  to  add  to  the  demand  for  still  faster 
progress.  The  prospect  of  eliminating  pov- 
erty, for  example,  makes  poverty  all  the  more 
Intolerable  to  those  who  still  suffer  from  It 
or  are  offended  by  It.  We  should  not  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  if  they  demonstrate  their 
impatience  In  all  sorts  of  ways  that  make  life 
uncomfortable  for  others. 

In  fact,  we  should  be  grateful  that  our 
country  still  has  rebels  and  malcontents  and 
protestors.  Progress  comes  from  discontent, 
not  from  complacency.  It  would  be  a  stag- 
nant world  if  all  young  people  knew  as  well 
as  their  elders  do  what  can't  be  changed  and 
shouldn't  be  changed. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  our  recently  re- 
tired executives  who  observed  that  he  was 


glad  he  had  lived  to  see  the  day  when  some 
of  the  young  whlppersnappers  who  had 
turned  Pord  Motor  Company  upside  down 
back  In  the  late  1940'&  were  now  regarded  as 
old  fogies  by  a  new  group  of  smart  young 
men. 

Here  I  think  we  come  close  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  A  company  needs  to  be  con- 
stantly rejuvenated  by  the  Infusion  of  young 
blood.  It  needs  smart  young  men  with  the 
Imagination  and  the  guts  to  turn  everything 
upside  down  If  they  can.  It  also  needs  old 
fogies  to  keep  them  from  turning  upside 
down  those  things  that  ought  to  be  right 
side  up.  Above  ail,  it  needs  young  rebels  and 
old  conservatives  who  can  work  together, 
challenge  each  other's  views,  yield  or  hold 
fast  with  equal  grace,  and  continue  after 
each  hard-fought  battle  to  respect  each 
other  as  men  and  as  colleagues. 

It's  the  same,  I  think  with  a  country. 
We  need  to  balance  the  forces  for  change 
and  the  forces  for  stability.  We  need  a  good 
deal  of  tension  to  get  things  done,  but  too 
much  tension  tears  things  apart,  yfe  need 
people  with  a  conscience  and  a  cause  and 
a  vision  of  a  better  world.  We  also  need 
p>eople  with  a  healthy  respect  for  order  and 
tradition. 

But  above  all,  we  need  people  who  can 
disagree,  who  can  stand  up  for  their  con- 
victions, and  sUll  be  prepared  to  live  and 
work  with  the  fellow  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  last  analysis.  It  seems  to  me,  too  many 
p>eople  are  concerned  only  with  getting  what 
they  want  regardless  of  the  means  and  the 
costs. 

People  like  this  tend  to  feel  that  anyone 
who  disagrees  or  Is  different  or  stands  in 
their  way  Is  a  scoundrel  and  an  enemy.  Dis- 
agreement to  them  means  a  struggle  to  the 
finish,  with  no  rules  and  no  terms  short  of 
unconditional  surrender.  When  too  many 
people  feel  this  way,  our  society  begins  to 
fiy  apart. 

A  healthy,  progressive  society  depends  on 
people  who  recognize  that  disagreement  is 
normal  and  health.  They  respect  the  other 
fellow  and  his  right  to  be  different.  They 
know  that  the  need  to  live  In  harmony  and 
goodwill  Is  as  Important  as  the  need  to  be 
true  to  themselves.  They  fight  for  what  they 
want  within  the  bounds  of  civilized  behavior 
and  rational  discourse.  And  they  under- 
stand that  compromise  is  the  only  realistic 
solution  to  most  problems. 

How  do  we  increase  our  national  stock  of 
willingness  to  disagree  responsibility  and 
reasonably?  And  how  do  we  reduce  the  tend- 
ency to  strike  out  in  anger  and  frustration? 
These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  crucial  ques- 
tions, and  I  wish  I  knew  the  answers. 

Part  of  the  answer  must  lie  In  our  educa- 
tional system.  Something  serious  must  be 
wrong  when  so  many  young  people  who  have 
every  obvious  advantage  In  life  are  so  will- 
ing to  reject  the  world  they  are  about  to 
enter.  Between  preparation  for  life  and  life 
Itself,  something  Is  out  of  Joint.  Wherever 
the  fault  lies,  It  seems  to  me  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  offer  the  best  hope  of  teaching 
young  people  the  difficult  art  of  responsible 
dissent. 

Another  part  of  the  answer  must  lie  with 
the  leaders  of  our  major  Institutions — our 
governments,  our  businesses,  our  unions  and 
all  the  others.  Everyone  in  a  position  of 
leadership  has  a  duty  to  set  an  example  of 
responsibility  and  reason  and  goodwill.  Dis- 
agree they  must,  or  forfeit  leadership.  But 
no  one  in  a  leadership  posltlcn  has  a  right 
to  build  his  strength  by  cultivating  hate  and 
fear,  by  maligning  the  motives  of  the  other 
side  or  by  encouraging  dlsresjject  for  the  law. 
E>en  when  the  other  side  fights  foul,  respon- 
sible leadership  fights  fair.  Demagoguery  Is 
the  worst  crime  a  leader  can  ocwamlt. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
answer  Is  that  our  nation  must  move  more 
rapidly  to  solve  its  social  problems  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  conditions  that  breed 


anger  and  frustration  and  blind  rebellion. 
The  greatest  danger  to  a  civilized  nation  is 
the  man  who  has  no  stake  In  It,  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  rejecting  all  that  civilization  stands 
for. 

Those  who  are  more  fortunate,  Including 
the  leaders  of  the  business  world,  have  a 
duty  to  their  country  and  themselves  to  Join 
the  wsu-  on  poverty,  on  discrimination,  on 
Ignorance,  on  unemployment.  As  long  as 
these  evils  persist,  our  society  wli:  be  dimin- 
ished by  crime  and  violence  and  demagog- 
uery. In  a  co\intry  where  business  plays  so 
Important  a  role.  It  will  always  be  a  prime 
target  for  the  demagog  who  thrives  in  a 
climate  of  frustration  and  rebellion.  The 
free  enterprise  system  will  not  gain  the  re- 
spect and  the  acceptance  It  needs  until  all 
men  share  In  the  abundance  that  system 
provides. 

As  American  citizens,  we  have  an  even 
more  Important  reason  for  helping  to  build 
a  healthier  society.  The  United  States  Is  the 
only  country  that  can  give  the  free  world  the 
military,  economic  and  political  leadership  it 
needs.  If  we  want  people  to  listen  to  us,  we 
must  first  mend  our  own  internal  problems. 
The  leadership  we  now  have  is  based  too 
much  on  our  military  strength  and  our  for- 
eign aid  dollars.  Before  we  can  exert  real 
moral  leadership,  we  must  show  the  world 
that  we  are  indeed  the  leading  nation  in  all 
the  ways  that  are  Important  to  people  In 
their  everyday  lives. 

We  Americans  are  masters  of  technological 
and  economic  change,  and  our  mastery  has 
given  us  abundance  beyond  precedent.  But 
material  abundance  Is  only  the  means  to 
higher  ends.  Our  task  now  Is  to  build  a 
society  In  which  technology  is  harnessed  to 
human  fulfillment,  and  the  growth  of  our 
economy  Is  matched  by  the  growth  of  har- 
mony and  respect  among  men. 


Pino  Urges  Federal  "Portable  Pensioa" 
Mechanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  l6, 1968 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  study  a  Federal 
mechanism  for  "portable  pensions"  be- 
cause I  feel  that  in  this  day  and  age, 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  in  which 
our  workers  can  achieve  job  mobility 
without  sacrificing  accrued  pension 
payments  and  rights. 

The  way  in  which  present  lack  of 
pension  interchangeability  presently 
restricts  the  Job  mobility  of  American 
workers  smacks  of  medieval  feudalism 
when  peasants  were  tied  to  the  land. 
Lack  of  a  credit  mechanism  to  transfer 
pensions  within  an  industry  or  within  a 
group  of  companies — or  ideally  within 
a  nationwide  framework — contributes  to 
overemployment  In  evermore  redundant 
industries  and  to  a  lack  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  lost  jobs  but 
because  of  pension  payments  wait  around 
for  possible  rehiring  instead  of  moving' 
on  to  new  jobs.  The  lack  of  a  viable 
national  "portable  pension"  scheme  is 
also  a  factor  In  keeping  skilled  labor 
from  moving  into  booming  new  ent«'- 
prlses  crucial  to  our  expanding  econ- 
omy. 
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As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  "portable 
pension"  mechanism  is  vital  to  a  20th 
century  Industrial  nation.  I  regret  that 
the  Johnson  administration  has  given 
no  leadership  in  coping  with  this  prob- 
lem. They  are  too  busy  trying  to  pull 
the  wool  over  labors  eyes  with  respect 
to  broken  promises  to  bother  with 
achievement. 

My  "portable  pension"  bill  is  part  of  a 
package  I  am  introducing  to  help  prove 
to  labor  that  creative  Republicanism  and 
national  labor  can  move  together  toward 
progress.  My  package  also  includes  H.R. 
14932,  my  bUl  to  require  the  NLRB  to 
order  a  union-busting  employer  who  has 
defeated  a  union  in  an  election  only  by 
unfair  practices  to  bargain  with  that 
union  as  if  It  had  won  the  election,  and 
H.R.  14872,  my  bill  to  knock  out  the 
tax-free  interest  status  of  municipal 
bonds  used  by  right-to-work  States  to 
attract  runaway  industries. 

There  Is  plenty  of  room  within  the  Re- 
publican ideology  for  these  badly  needed 
measures,  ignored  by  the  Democrats,  to 
aid  and  strengthen  American  labor. 


National  Freickt  Car  Shortage 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ALEC  G.  OLSON 

OF    MntNBSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav.  May  12,  1966 

The  House  tn  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonalderatlon  the  bill  S.  1098.  to  amend 
•octlOD  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  Insure  ttxe  adequacy  of  the  national 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purpoaes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Olson  1. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  MinnesoU.  Mr  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
mend  and  in  support  of  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  I  believe  it 
might  be  helpful  to  restate  the  purix}6e 
of  this  bill.  That  purpose,  of  course,  is 
to  relieve  boxcar  shortages  by  returning 
these  cars  to  the  railroads  who  own  them 
and  cannot  afford  to  build  new  cars  be- 
cause the  rate  of  payment  they  receive 
for  cars  out  on  other  lines  ^is  so  small 
that  it  does  not  reimburse  them  for  their 
investment. 

I  think  we  should  also  bear  in  mind 
that  this  is  sort  of  voluntary  legislation. 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  determine  it  needs  to  increase 
the  rate  that  other  roads  must  pay  for 
cars  that  do  not  belong  to  them  and 
if  the  roads  holding  those  cars  do  rK>t 
like  the  rates,  they  may  simply  choose  to 
return  the  freight  cars  and  build  their 
own.  Or  else  they  may  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  can  continue  to  rent 
cars  that  they  do  not  own  because  it  Is 
more  advantageous  to  do  so. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  simple  objective 
that  we  are  seeking  today  and  it  is  sim- 
ple justice  that  we  seek.  Certainly,  I 
cannot  see  how  we  can  make  a  deter- 
mination other  than  to  reward  a  man — 
or  a  railroad  In  this  Instance — pn^Jcrly 
for  an  investment  in  property. 


An  Expression  of  Ecnmenical  Concern 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OT    aCASSACHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Ml-.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
ad  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  of  May  15.  1966,  which  expressed 
deep  concern  for  the  safety  and  future 
of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.     The  article  follows: 

An  Expression  or  Ecumenicai.  Concern 
In  growing  anxiety  for  the  safety  and  fu- 
ture of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
In  Its  historic  setting  in  what  Is  now  Istanbul, 
we  call  urgent  attention  to  these  disquieting 
facts: 

1.  The  Turkish  government,  having  essen- 
tially and  unilaterally  abrogated  the  Treaty 
of  Lausanne  which  guaranteed  the  future 
integrity  of  the  Ecumenicai  Patriarchate, 
now  threatens  its  right  to  function  inviolate, 
to  maintain  Its  religious  press  and  educa- 
tional establishments,  to  minister  freely  to 
the  Greek  Orthodox  minority  in  T^irkey. 

2  Since  the  disastrous  unprovoked  liots 
of  September.  1955.  in  which  the  entire  non- 
Moelem  population  suffered,  when  Orthodox 
Churches  and  sacred  shrines  were  desecrated 
and  gutted  and  the  Orthodox  Community 
sustained  property  losses  amounting  to  half 
a  billion  dollars,  pressures  on  the  Patriarchate 
and  its  congregations  have  Increased  steadily 
and  systematically,  with  the  clear  aim  of 
diminishing  Its  world  influence,  hopefully 
of  forcing  it  to  vacate  the  rightful  place  his- 
tory has  given  It. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  respecting  religious  freedom,  an  es- 
sential element  of  International  order,  are 
being  openly  and  flagrantly  violated  by  Tur- 
kay  today,  with  the  expluslon  of  members  of 
the  Orthodox  faith  and  coa&soatlon  of  their 
life's  goods,  closure  of  the  educational  and 
philanthropic  institutions,  expulsion  of 
Orthodox  clergy.  Including  bishops,  expro- 
priation of  churches,  shutting  down  of  the 
Patriarchal  press,  and.  within  recent  days, 
unwarranted  intervention  In  the  purely  ec- 
clesiastical duties  of  Archbishop  lakovoa.  an 
American  citizen,  while  on  official  Church 
business  at  the  Patriarchate 

We  urge  these  disturbing  facts  upon  the 
conscience  of  all  Americans  and  ask  them  to 
protest  by  every  lawful  and  reasonable  means 
these  violations  of  the  sacred  principles  upon 
which  civilized  society  Is  founded. 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Parishes  of  Greater  Boston. 
180  Pond  Street.  Jamaica  Plain.  Massacbu- 
setu 

Signatories  to  "Expression  of  Ecumenical 
Concern": 

Richard  Caxoinau)  CcrsHtNC, 
Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  o/  Boston. 

Bishop  Mark. 
Albanian  Orthodox  Church  of  Am^ica. 
Bishop  OBLAsntoe, 
Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North 
A     South    America — Nev    England 
Diocese. 
Bishop  James  K.  Matrcws. 

Bishop  of  MethodUt  Church. 
The  Reverend  Paot,   L.   Stttrcxs. 
Executive      Minister,      Massachusetts 
Baptist  Convention. 
The  Reverend  Forrkst  L.  Knapp, 
General       Secretary,       Massachusetts 
Council  of  Churches. 
BUbop  Amsxn  p.  Stokks.  Jr.. 
Frotettant  tpitcopai  Diocese  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 


"Where  Law  Ends,  Tjrranny  Begins" — 
Law  Day  Address  of  Senator  Richard 
B.  Rnssell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  last  Friday  to  attend 
the  18th  annual  Law  E>ay  observance  at 
Mercer  University.  The  occasion  was 
highlighted  by  the  dedication  of  the 
Langdale  Law  Library — named  for  a  dis- 
tinguished Georgian,  Judge  Harley  Lang- 
dale. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  dignity  of  the 
occasion,  the  tribute  to  Judge  Langdale 
and  the  academic  caliber  of  students  and 
faculty  at  Mercer  University.  Above  all. 
I  was  inspired  by  the  profound  Law  Day 
address  delivered  by  Georgia's  senior 
Senator.  Richard  Brevard  Russell. 

Senator  Russell  is  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  age.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
timely  remarks  with  my  colleagues  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Today  marks  another  landmark  in  the  his- 
tory of  Mercer  University. 

The  addition  of  the  Langdale  Law  Library- 
named  in  fitting  tribute  to  my  good  friend. 
Judge  Harley  Langdale — bears  evidence  of 
the  determination  to  continue  Mercer's  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  as  a  citadel  of  learning. 

In  the  133  years  since  this  Institution  was 
founded  at  Penfleld  in  Greene  County.  Mer- 
cer has  furnished  enlightenment  and  lead- 
ership to  our  State  and  Nation  through  the 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  forth  from  this  campus.  Its  grad- 
uates have  distinguished  themselves  In  many 
fields  of  endeavor  and  have  brought  great 
honor  to  themselves,  their  alma  mater  and 
to  Georgia. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  President 
Harris  for  his  leadership  here.  He  carries 
forwau-d  an  unbroken  succession  of  illustrious 
educators  who  have  guided  Mercer's  destinies 
and  made  It  a  source  of  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual strength.  His  example  in  giving  up  the 
presidency  of  a  much  larger  Institution  In  or- 
der to  devote  his  great  energy  and  talent  to 
Mercer  is  a  tribute  to  his  deep  faith  In  the 
vital  rt>le  of  the  smaller  Independent  college 
In  our  Irian  of  higher  education. 

It  has  always  seemed  appropriate  to  me 
that  Mercer  chose  to  name  its  law  school  in 
honor  of  a  man  of  the  stature  and  character 
of  Walter  P.  George.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  Senator  George  for  25  years  of  the 
34  he  spent  in  the  Senate,  and  I  very  early 
came  to  recognize  him  as  a  man  of  great  wis- 
dom, towering  intellect  and  broad  states- 
manship. He  knew  no  calling  above  that  of 
love  of  country  and  love  of  God.  and  he  dem- 
onstrated this  countless  times  and  in  innum- 
erable ways  dtirlng  his  long  and  fruitful  life 
on  this  earth. 

George  of  Georgia,  as  he  was  re«i>ectfully 
known  throughout  the  free  world,  was  a 
gentleman  to  the  manor  born  and  a  states- 
man of  the  highest  rank.  To  me  he  was 
more.  He  was  my  friend.  HU  memory  will 
be  cherished  always,  and  his  life's  work  will 
stand  aa  an  enduring  monument  to  decency, 
dignity,  and  freedom. 

No  observance  of  law  day  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  reaffirmation  and  reiteration 
of  a  ba-Tic  tenet  of  American  democracy — • 
that  our's  Is  a  governmnt  of  laws  and  not  a 
government  of  men. 

The  written  law  Is  the  bulwark  of  oiu-  free- 
dom. It  Is  the  means  by  which  we  define  oxu 
rights  and  defend  our  Individual  libertie»-.- 
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liberties  which  our  priceless  heritage  as  Amer. 
leans.  For  as  the  English  statesman,  WUllam 
Pitt,  observed:  "Where  land  ends,  tyranny 
begins." 

The  men  who  composed  the  Constitutional 
Convention  In  1787  were  wise  far  beyond  their 
time.  They  had  suffered  and  sacrificed  In 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  had  felt  the  whip- 
lash of  tyranny.  They  knew  from  personal 
experience  the  eternal  truth  which  history 
teaches — that  no  men,  or  group  of  men,  can 
l>e  entrusted  with  government  of  unlimited 
power  or  a  govenunent  unrestrained  by  law. 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  therefore,  drew 
heavily  on  both  their  wisdom  and  their 
experience  to  fashion  a  system  of  government 
that  provided  permanent  safeguards  for  the 
rights  of  the  American  i>eople.  They  knew 
the  truth  of  Thomas  Hobb's  words  that  "Free- 
dom is  political  power  divided  into  small 
fragments."  Accordingly,  they  drafted  a 
written  constitution  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
divided  and  defined  powers. 

They  applied  the  doctrine  In  two  ways. 
First  they  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  powers  necessary  to  discharge  Its 
functions  as  a  Central  Government,  and  they 
reserved  to  the  States  the  power  to  conduct 
their  internal  affairs. 

To  this  plan  of  dual  government — the  heart 
of  the  federal  system — they  added  a  double 
check  on  unbridled  power  by  dividing  the 
Central  Government  Into  three  distinct  and 
co-equal  branches — the  Judiciary,  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive.  It  is  this  concept 
of  checks  and  balances  that  sets  the  Amer- 
ican system  apart  from  and  above  every  other 
type  government  known  to  man. 

Our  system  of  government  was  never  repre- 
sented by  its  architects  to  be  perfect,  for  it 
was  an  Instrument  of  mortal  man  .  But,  In 
Jefferson's  words,  the  Constitution  "unques- 
tionably was  the  wisest  ever  to  be  presented 
to  men." 

Over  the  years — and  particularly  In  the  re- 
cent past — there  has  been  an  unmistakable 
assault  on  our  constitutional  sjrstem  and  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
This  occurrence  might  be  understandable  If 
the  Constitution  could  be  classified  as  a 
vague  document.  But  It  Is  not  vague.  The 
limitations  on  power  carefully  delineated  by 
the  Founding  Fathers  are  not  obscure  am- 
biguities, but  precise  statements  of  clarity. 

The  principal  source  of  the  assault  on  our 
Constitution  Is  the  present  Supreme  Coiut. 
In  a  long  series  of  decisions  reaching  Into 
many  areas  of  our  national  life,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Court  have.  In  my  view,  clearly 
exceeded  the  pwwer  and  authority  granted 
the  Judlcl&ry  under  the  Constitution. 

Indeed,  the  truth  Is  that  on  many  occa- 
sions in  recent  years,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
usurped  and  exercised  the  powers  that 
clearly  belong  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
States.  In  the  process,  it  has  encroached 
upon  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress 
and  struck  down  the  actions  of  State  legis- 
lative bodies  in  areas  clearly  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  States. 

I  for  one  can  only  conclude  that  a  mjorlty 
of  the  present  Court  has  ascribed  to  Itself  a 
knowledge  and  wisdom  It  deems  superior  to 
that  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  These  Jxis- 
tlces  have  stopped  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion and  have  undertaken  nothing  less  than 
to  rewrite  the  Constitution. 

I  submit  that  the  time  Is  long  overdue  for 
the  Court  to  return  to  Its  proper  constitu- 
tional role.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  too  much  to 
ask  that  the  Court  Interpret  the  Constitu- 
tion as  It  was  written,  and  not  as  some  of  the 
Justices  might  wish  It  bad  been  written. 

George  Washington  might  well  have  bad 
the  present  Supreme  Court  In  mind  when  he 
said  in  hie  farewell  address  that:  "If,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be 
in  any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be  corrected  by 
an  amendment  In  the  way  which  the  Consti- 
tution designates.  But  let  there  be  no 
■Ibange  by  usurpation." 


The  Supreme  Cotirt  Is  not  alone  In  Its 
assault  on  the  Constitution.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  even  Con- 
gress have  contributed  In  the  past  few  years 
to  the  effort  to  centralize  all  power  and  au- 
thority In  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  recognize  that  we  are  living  in  an  era  of 
vast  and  sweeping  change.  I  recognize,  too, 
that  the  accelerating  shift  to  an  urban- 
oriented  society  is  producing  new  and  chal- 
lenging problems  for  government  at  every 
level. 

But  I  emphatically  disagree  with  those 
who  contend  our  Constitution  Is  outmoded 
and  that  our  system  Is  Incapable  of  meeting 
the  changing  needs  of  our  people.  It  Is  an 
Insult  to  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution, 
whom  historians  have  called  the  most  bril- 
liant gathering  of  minds  under  one  roof,  to 
suggest  that  they  were  so  shortsighted  as  to 
fall  to  anticipate  future  changes  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

The  truth  Is  that  our  constitutional  system 
is  fully  capable  of  coping  with  the  changes 
and  meeting  the  needs  of  20th  century  Amer- 
ica. What  Is  required  is  not  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  system,  but  a  determination 
to  apply  the  efforts  and  resources  of  Federal, 
State  and  oftlmes  local  government  to  com- 
mon problems  In  programs  that  recognize  the 
legitimate  rights  and  role  of  each.  Tills  Is 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  urgent  need 
Is  for  more  Federal  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  local  government,  and  less  at- 
tempt at  Federal  domination. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  success- 
ful programs  that  have  thrived  on  the  proven 
concept  of  Federal-State  partnership.  This 
Is  the  basis  for  the  Federal  highway  program, 
for  the  Joint  airport  construction  program, 
for  the  growing  attack  on  water  pollution, 
and  for  many  health  and  welfare  programs. 

I  believe  a  major  reason  for  the  success  of 
these  programs  rests  in  the  recognition  that 
the  States  of  this  Union  do  have  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  our  Federal  system.. 
It  was,  after  all.  the  States  that  created  the 
Federal  Government  and  not  the  Federal 
Government  that  created  tbe  States. 

The  debate  over  the  relationship  between 
Federal.  State  and  local  governments  Is  not 
likely  to  end  In  the  near  future.  Indeed,  It 
Is  likely  to  grow  in  Intensity  and,  hopefully. 
In  enlightenment  in  the  future. 

During  the  past  2  years,  a  new  phrase — 
"creative  federalism" — has  crept  Into  the 
lexicon  of  the  great  society.  No  one.  Includ- 
ing those  who  band  It  about,  seem  to  know 
what  it  means,  but  there  are  Indications  that 
the  President  will  expound  on  the  theme  In 
a  forthcoming  message  to  Congress. 

I  shall  await  with  interest  tbe  official  un- 
veiling of  the  "creative  fedenxUsm"  concept. 
If  It  is  to  mean  more  emphasis  In  the  future 
on  programs  that  stress  the  partnership  con- 
cept, then  It  win  have  my  unstinting  sup- 
port. 

I  believe  we  have  an  excellent  and  up-to- 
date  example  of  such  an  approach  In  tbe 
Appalachla  program,  wherein  twelve  States, 
the  Federal  Government,  and  local  com- 
munities are  uniting  to  attack  the  pressing 
economic  problems  that  long  have  gripped 
much  of  the  Appalachla  region. 

But  If  "creative  federalism"  Is  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  a  clever  cover  for  further  en- 
hancing governmental  giantism  In  Wcublng- 
ton  while  continuing  to  downgrade  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government,  I  shall 
oppose  It  with  all  the  vlgror  I  possess.  We 
have  seen  far  too  much  of  this  approach  al- 
ready, notably  In  recent  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  programs  such  as  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty. 

Let  me.  In  closing  these  brief  remarks,  say 
a  word  about  the  place  of  tbe  lawyer  In  oiu* 
government  of  laws. 

Under  our  constitutional  democracy,  no 
citizen  regardless  of  his  station  can  be  ex- 
cused from  the  obligation  to  observe  the  laws 
regardless  of  what  his  personal  feelings  about 


them  may  be.  We  cannot  pick  and  choose 
among  the  laws,  obeying  those  we  like  and 
Ignoring  those  we  don't  like. 

Today,  even  this  cardinal  tenet  Is  being 
flouted  by  some  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our 
free  society.  Some  of  those  who  take  to  the 
streets  to  demonstrate  against  actions  or  lawa 
of  their  Government  which  they  happen  to 
disapprove  claim  the  right  to  disobey  laws 
they  deem  to  be  unjust. 

But  there  is  clearly  no  such  right.  If  it 
existed,  we  would  not  have  a  government  of 
laws.  We  would  have  an  open  Invitation  to 
anarchy. 

Those  of  you  who  are  lawyers  and  those 
who  will  become  lawyers  understand  more 
clearly  than  most  people  that  disrespect  for 
the  law  and  contempt  for  legally  constituted 
authority  simply  cannot  be  squared  with  our 
concept  of  a  government  of  laws.  Tou  know 
that  If  one  man  Is  allowed  to  violate  one  law 
with  Impunity  on  grounds  that  he  deems  the 
law  to  be  unjust,  there  will  surely  be  an- 
other man  who  will  claim  the  right  to  violate 
another  law  with  the  same  Impunity.  This 
can  only  lead  In  the  end  to  tbe  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  body  of  law  upon  which 
rests  not  only  our  freedom  but  our  dvlllza- 
tlon. 

Lawyers  have  traditionally  contributed  to 
the  stability  of  our  society.  This  was  so  even 
In  Shakespeare's  day.  Henry  VI  contains  a 
memorable  passage  about  the  plotting  of 
Jack  Cade  and  his  fellow  rebels  against  tbe 
realm  In  which  Jack  Is  haranguing  his  fol- 
lowers with  lavish  promises  of  money,  food, 
drink  and  clothing.  He  is  interrupted  by  his 
Ueutenant-ln-rebelllon,  Dick  the  butcher, 
who  cries : 

"The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  law- 
yers." 

I  have  often  thought  that  this  In  Its  way 
was  a  rather  remarkable  tribute  to  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  law.  Even  In  16th  century 
England,  lawyers  were  considered  to  be  the 
natural  enenUes  of  those  bent  on  disorder 
and  destruction. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  the  men  of  the  legal 
profession  stand  as  stalwart  champions  of 
government  by  law  over  government  by 
men — no  matter  bow  well-intentioned  tbe 
men  might  be.  They  know  the  truth  of 
Daniel  Webster's  observation  that  good  In- 
tentions are  not  a  substitute  for  the  rule  of 
law.     For  as  Webster  said: 

"Good  Intentions  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  authority.  It  la 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  guard  tbe  people  against 
the  dangers  of  good  Intentions.  There  are 
men  of  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well, 
but  they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to 
be  good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be 
masters." 


National  School  Safety  Patrol  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  fine  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  designating 
the  second  week  of  May  at  National ' 
School  Safety  Patrol  Week. 

Our  school  safety  patrols  perform  a 
valuable  service  as  auxiliary  aids  to  our 
local  police  officials  in  improving  traffic 
safety  in  the  vicinity  of  the  public 
schools.  In  volunteering  for  the  school 
safety  patrols,  our  children  accept  both 
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a  responsibility  and  a  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  others.  I  believe  these  chil- 
dren should  be  commended  for  the  fine 
contribution  they  have  made  to  their 
schools  and  their  communities  through 
this  volunteer  service. 

Let  us  all  take  time  this  week  to  offer 
our  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  chil- 
dren serving  on  school  safety  patrols  and 
afford  them  the  acknowledgment  they  so 
well  deserve. 


New  Version  of  Old  Shell  Game  Charges 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  more  clearly  diag- 
nosed the  Executive's  Sales  Participation 
Act  of  1966  than  James  J.  Kilpatrick. 
His  column  app«ared  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  10  and  he  was  actually  kind 
In  calling  the  legislation  a  shell  game. 
His  column  follows : 

Nrw  Vession  op  Ou>  Shzix  Gamk  Is  Charged 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  slickest  skin  game  of  the  old  county 
fairs,  at  least  in  the  gullible  South,  was  the 
skin  game  known  as  the  old  shell  game.  It 
flourished  for  years,  untU  some  educated 
cops  came  along.  They  put  the  thimblerig- 
gers  on  the  run  and  the  shell  game  all  but 
disappeared. 

L^at  week  it  came  back  to  town.  You  will 
find  It,  if  you  look  fast  enough,  in  H.R.  14S44, 
which  came  shooting  out  of  the  House  BanK- 
Ing  and  Currency  Committee  like  a  little 
green  pea  under  three  walnut  shells.  This  is 
President  Johnson's  sensational  gimmick  for 
turning  $4.2  bUlton  in  federal  assets  into  $4  2 
billion  in  federal  liabilities,  all  without  add- 
ing a  penny  to  the  federal  deficit.  Or  liabili- 
ties into  assets.  It  Is  all  the  same  thing. 
Come  one,  come  all.  and  try  your  skill!  The 
band  in  truth  is  quicker  than  the  eye. 

Johnson  sketched  the  general  outlines  of 
his  "Sales  Participation  Act  of  1966  "  back 
in  January,  but  it  wasn't  until  Wednesday. 
April  30,  that  the  bUl  turned  up  in  the 
House.  Then  presto!  On  Thursday  April 
31.  with  the  ink  still  wet  on  the  printed  bill. 
Rep.  WwoHT  Patmaw.  D-Texas,  scheduled 
three  hours  of  hearings.  Only  administra- 
tion witnesses  were  called.  By  a  party-line 
vote  of  22-3,  with  eight  disgusted  Republi- 
cans not  voting,  the  bill  came  bombing  out. 
A  classic  committee  report  followed  on  April 
25.  And  last  week  the  White  House  was  pro- 
ceeding in  terrorem  to  get  the  bill  whipped 
through  the  Rules  Committee  for  an  Imme- 
diate vote  on  the  floor. 

The  situation  has  Its  funny  aspects,  which 
Is  doubtleoa  part  of  the  game. 

On  the  surface,  this  Is  a  financing  scheme 
by  which  the  government  would  "sell  off 
•om*  MseU. '  But  the  tnck  is  that  no  aaaeu 
would  really  be  sold  off. 

The  committee's  majority  report  declares, 
deadpan,  that  the  plan  would  "carry  forward 
the  objective  of  substituting  private  for  pub- 
lic credit  in  funding  the  loan  programs"  of 
various  federal  agencies.  But  by  its  own 
terms,  the  bill  provides  for  continued  federal 
subsldle*  to  make  the  private  creditors 
secure. 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  are  shout- 
ing from  the  bouaetopa  that  this  "participa- 


tion" plan  Is  truly  nothing  new — that  it  Is 
in  fact  an  old  plan,  devised  by  President 
Eisenhower  in  1959.  But  when  Eisenhower 
undertook  to  sell  off  some  federal  loans,  he 
sold  them  off  in  straightforward  transactions. 
Jotuison's  dazzling  runaround  Is  something 
else  entirely. 

Under  terms  of  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
National  Mortgage  Association,  as  trustee, 
would  sell  certiflcatce  of  participation  in 
"pools  of  assets"  to  be  provided  from  the  out- 
standing loans  of  vivrious  federal  agencies. 
Up  to  $4.2  billion  in  such  certificates  could 
be  sold,  provided  the  market  would  absorb 
them,  and  why  shouldn't  the  market  absorb 
them?  These  handsome  instruments  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  rate  of  5.4  or  5.5  percent, 
at  least  half  a  |x>int  higher  than  the  rate 
on  reg:ular  Treasury  borrowings. 

As  the  outraged  Republlcafis  point  out  in 
their  minority  reptort,  this  .5  percent  repre- 
sents an  expense  of  $5  million  a  year  on  each 
$1  billion  of  particip.ttions  sold.  If  the  en- 
tire authority  were  exercised,  the  cost  to  the 
people  would  approximate  $21  million  a  year. 
Over  an  average  maturity  of  10  years,  these 
higher  outlays  for  interest  would  amount  to 
something  In  excess  of  $200  million. 

Yet  the  cost  of  this  scheme  is  the  least  of 
the  objections  to  it.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  net  to  promote  prii'ate  credit. 
The  purpose  is  to  conceal  a  $4.2  billion  deficit 
by  entering  the  certificate  sales  as  a  "nega- 
tive expenditure."  Where  has  the  deficit 
gone?  It  lies  under  the  third  shell  on  the 
left.  If  this  maneuver  works  for  1967,  we 
may  never  set  eyes  on  a  deficit  again,  for 
federal  agencies  have  $33  billion  in  such 
assets  to  sltde  in  Fannie  Mae's  direction. 

By  the  some  token,  as  the  Republicans  re- 
mark, the  federal  debt  limit  can  be  sub- 
jected to  hocus-pocus-domlnocus.  Now  you 
see  It,  now  you  don't.  If  the  proceeds  of 
these  participations  are  applied  on  paper  to 
debt  reduction,  the  government's  total  debt 
will  not  have  been  reduced  in  fact.  The  debt 
will  simply  have  been  transferred  to  the  debt 
of  FNMA,  which  is  outside  the  statutory 
limit.  In  the  course  of  this  vanishing  act, 
government  credit  would  be  used,  if  indirect- 
ly, to  effect  a  reduction  in  the  federal  debt. 
This  Isnt  done  with  dollars;  it's  done  with 
mirrors. 

There  were  signs  last  week  that  the  ad- 
ministration's razzle-dazzle  might  prove  to 
be  self-defeating.  Missouri's  influential  Rep- 
resentative Richard  Boixinc.  a  key  man  on 
House  Rules,  was  balking  hard.  He  describes 
the  scheme  Satly  as  "deceptive."  Without  a 
lot  of  sober  persuasion,  he  wont  be  won 
around. 

The  administration's  top  persuaders  have 
been  summoned  to  the  battle.  With  the 
President's  prestige  at  stake,  they  may  win 
In  the  end.  but  their  problem  is  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  stand  a  cut 
above  the  rubes  of  the  county  midway. 


Indiana 


Hootier's  Poem  Describe*  Hit  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1968 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poetic 
tribute  to  Indiana,  written  by  a  Hoosier 
farmer  who  has  captured  the  charm  of 
Its  people  and  the  beauty  of  Its 
countryside. 

The  poem  follows: 


Indiana,  Indiana 

With  its  wide  and  fertile  plains. 

With  Its  many  scenic  wonders 

Where  It  seems  that  Beauty  reigns. 

Where  the  rivers  and  the  woodlands 

With  the  charms  they  hold  in  store 

Make    both    Hooeiers    and    their    neighbors 

Wish  to  linger  and  explore. 

n 
Indiana,  Indiana 
With  its  fields  of  waving  grain. 
With  its  days  of  golden  sunshine 
And  its  days  of  gentle  rain 
And  Its  fruits  so  widely  varied 
In  the  auttimn  of  the  year 
That  it  seems  the  Lord  has  surely 
Made  another  Edea  here. 

in  , 

Indiana.  Indiana 
Where  a  gifted  folk  belong 
Who  can  make  a  host  of  gadgets, 
Paint  a  picture,  sing  a  song. 
Where  the  people  are  so  friendly 
That  their  hospitality 
Makes  you   feel   that   you   belong   here 
And  it's  here  you  wish  to  be. 

— Glxn  W.  OALBRArrH. 

(Copyright  pending) 


Steel  Indastry't  Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16,1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speeker,  in  March,  Mr.  Jack  L.  Ashby, 
president  of  Kaiser  St<^el  Corp.  and  my 
good  friend  and  classmate  at  Stanford 
University,  delivered  the  opening  address 
to  a  steel  Industry  economics  seminar 
at  Claremont  Men's  College  in  Pomona, 
Calif. 

This  was  the  industry's  first  economics 
seminar  in  the  Far  East  and  it  symbolizes 
the  potential  of  a  cooperative  endeavor 
by  Industry  and  education  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  overall  system.  Jack  Ashby's 
remarks  are  significant  and  timely  for 
marking  the  status  of  the  steel  industry 
in  a  poet  World  War  II  America  and  for 
indicating  the  problems — which  he  pre- 
fers to  see  as  opportunities — that  we 
must  be  concerned  with  now  and  in  the 
future.  Por  this  reason,  I  insert  this  ad- 
dress in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Problems  and  Opportunities  Facing  the 
American  Steel  Industry 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  able  to 
meet  with  you  today — not  only  because  we 
in  Kaiser  Steel  have  been  afforded  thlA  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  American  Iron 
&  Steel  Institute's  first  economics  seminar 
in  the  Far  West — but  also  because  of  the  ex- 
cellent relationships  between  the  steel  Indus- 
try and  your  educational  institutions. 

Many  of  the  employees  directly  responsible 
for  Kaiser  Steel's  growth  since  it  first  started 
24  years  ago  have  come  from  your  schools. 
Many  of  them  have  received  their  economic 
training  from  some  of  you  here  in  this 
room — end  I  want  to  tell  you  moet  sincerely 
that  we  appreciate  your  contributions  to  our 
company. 

All  of  us  In  the  steel  industry  are  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  educational  Institutions 


of  our  country  for  the  leadership  and  tech- 
nical skills  needed  to  cope  with  the  fast- 
changing  competitive  forces  facing  us. 

Most  of  all,  we  are  dependent  upon  yovu- 
educational  institutions  to  give  us  people 
with  new  ideas — a  willingness  to  use  new 
technologies — and  an  eagerness  to  innovate 
and  experiment — always  searching  for  bet- 
ter results  for  oxir  industry. 

That  is  particularly  why  a  seminar  such  as 
this  deserves  and  received  our  wholehearted 
supF>ort.  In  a  spirit  of  searching  self-exami- 
nation— and  mutual  give  and  take — it  seems 
to  me  that  this  seminar  provides  all  of  us  In 
the  steel  business  a  great  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent our  needs  to  you — and  through  you  we 
hope  we  can  give  a  message  to  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow,  whether  they  Join  us  In  steel  busi- 
ness or  associate  with  us  through  their  work 
In  other  fields. 

It  Is  also,  we  are  hopeful,  a  great  opportu- 
nity for  you  to  develop  for  us  what  your  re- 
quirements and  Interests  may  be — and  how 
we  can  be  more  helpful  to  you  as  you  carry 
out  your  own  objectives. 

That  is  why  we  appreciate  your  presence 
here,  and  your  willingness  to  explore  the 
problems  and  opportunities  facing  the  Amer- 
ican steel  industry  today — because  by  this 
means  all  of  us  can  leave  this  seminar  wiser 
and  better  students  of  one  of  the  great  In- 
dustries of  our  modern  civilization  and  with 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  relationships  that 
exist  between  education  and  Industry. 

At  the  outset — I  would  like  to  strike  a  gen- 
eral p>osition. 

I  think  the  educational  Institutions  of  this 
country  are  the  best  in  the  world.  There's 
Just  no  question  in  my  mind  that  America's 
great  strength  and  leadership  are  founded 
upon  the  fact  that  we  try  to  give  every  child 
and  every  adult  all  the  education  he  or  she 
can  profitably  use — and  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity and  objectivity — and  while  there  is  al- 
ways room  for  improvement  •  •  •  and  im- 
provements will  be  and  are  being  made  •  •  • 
your  educational  institutions  will  continue 
to  be  the  foundation  stone  of  the  society  we 
ore  all  committed  to  build. 

I  also  think  that  the  American  steel  indus- 
try is  the  best  in  the  world.  It  too.  Is  one  of 
the  sources  of  America's  strength — and  it  too 
excels  In  its  field.  It  employs  the  superior 
products  of  your  classrooms  at  superior  wages 
to  produce  superior  steels  with  supertcM-  effi- 
ciency. It  too,  can  stand  improvement — and 
Improvements  are  being  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  hope  the  central  mes- 
sage you  will  take  with  you  from  this  2-day 
seminar  Is  that  the  American  steel  Industry 
is  continuing  on  the  march  with  the  greatest 
array  of  new  Ideas  and  improvements  now 
underway  than  at  anytime  In  its  long  period 
of  service  to  the  nation. 

There  has  been  a  technological  and  mar- 
keting revolution  going  on  in  the  steel  indus- 
try for  some  time  that  Is  of  vital  Interest  to 
every  educator — and,  especially,  to  econom- 
ics specialists. 

But  the  steel  industry  has  Its  problems 
too — and  they  are  serious  and  challenging 
problems.  We  don't  think  any  of  them  are 
Insurmountable,  but  they  require  study  and 
analysis— rpatlence  and  understanding — tol- 
erance and  cooperation — from  educators, 
government  leaders  and  everyone  else  inter- 
ested in  a  progressive,  healthy  basic  Industry 
which  has  made  and  will  make  fundamental 
contributions  to  a  brighter  future  for  us  all. 

So  we  hope  to  present  In  this  seminar — for 
your  consideration — the  economic,  political 
and  technical  factors  of  greatest  Importance 
which  surround  the  steel  Industry  today — as 
best  as  we  see  them — to  enlist  your  earnest 
cooperation  in  a  search  to  find  out  how  the 
steel  industry  can  earn  and  continue  to  seek 
your  understanding  and  support — and  that 
of  the  public  it  serves. 

Almost  three-quarters  of  a  million  men 
and  women  work  In  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry today. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  more  work  in  the 
plants  of  steel  industry  sup>pliers — and,  of 
course,  millions  more  work  In  the  great  steel- 
using  industries  such  as  automobUe  and  con- 
tainer manufacturing,  the  construction  in- 
dustry, and  thousands  of  other  enterprises 
throughout  the  nation's  economy. 

There  are  more  companies  making  steel 
today  than  there  were  25  or  50  years  ago^ 
and  my  company  is  one  of  them — and  there 
are  about  1,200,000  stockholders  who  depend 
upon  financial  returns  from  savings  they 
have  Invested  In  the  Industry's  productive 
capacities. 

Let  me  list  some  strong  points  about  this 
industry: 

First,  as  you  know  the  year  Just  past — 
1965 — was  a  record-breaking  year.  The  steel 
Industry  broke  almost  every  record  on  the 
books — except  for  profits  •  *  •  it  produced 
more  steel  last  year  than  any  other  year  In 
history.  The  United  States  Is  still  the 
world  leader  in  steel  production.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  steel  Industry  used  more  tonnages 
of  steel  scrap^as  a  raw  material — last  year 
than  it  produced  of  finished  steel  products 
in  the  most  intensive  production  year  of 
World  War  II. 

Second,  the  steel  that  the  consumer  gets 
today  Is  a  vastly  superior  product  compared 
to  the  one  turned  out  tweny  years  ago.  As 
you  know,  steel  is  not  a  single  product — but 
a  whole  family  of  materials — each  produced 
to  exacting  specifications,  for  specific  pur- 
poses. All  steels  have  been  Improved — many 
new  ones  have  been  developed — and  stand- 
ards of  service  and  quality  have  been  up- 
graded sharply. 

Third,  the  rate  of  technological  change  In 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  so  fast  as  to 
deserve  being  called  revolutionary.  Oxygen 
steeln\aking,  continuous  casting,  pelletlzlng 
of  iron  ore,  rolling  mills  of  unusual  size  and 
efficiency — all  these  and  more  have  caused 
great  changes  In  manufacturing  methods  and 
quality  control  techniques.  I  think  It  Is 
fair  to  say  that  no  other  steel  Industry  in 
the  world  has  demonstrated  a  greater  ability 
to  adopt  new  ideas  and  improved  technologi- 
cal changes. 

The  ability  to  do  this  Is  another  one  of 
our  great  strengths,  and  comes — I  believe — 
from  the  good  educational  background  and 
continuous  educational  training  of  our 
people. 

And,  fourth,  the  raw  materials  position  of 
the  American  steel  Industry  Is  second  to 
none.  This  Is  important  because,  as  you 
may  remember,  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that 
serious  doubts  were  raised  8is  to  the  existence 
of  sufficient  quantities  of  Iron  ore  of  the 
quality  required  by  steel  producers. 

New  techniques  for  the  utilization  of  low 
grade  ores — such  as  pelletlzlng — and  new 
Iron  ore  discoveries  around  the  world — have 
developed  reserves  for  the  steel  Industry  to 
the  point  where  they  appear  almost  limit- 
less. Ample  supplies  of  coking  coal  and 
limestone  are  available  here  In  this  country. 

There  are  many  other  plusses  the  steel  In- 
dustry has  to  work  with,  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  some  of  our  prob- 
lems— which  we  believe  are  opportunities  as 
well. 

First,  and  foremost.  Is  the  problem  of  for- 
eign competition.  It  may  seem  paradoxical 
to  talk  about  foreign  competition  at  a  time 
when  the  American  steel  industry  Is  run- 
ning close  to  capacity.  However,  the  long- 
range  trend  is  certainly  such  as  to  give  us 
serious  concern. 

The  leaders  in  our  srteel  Industry  have  been 
strong  In  favor  of  world  trade,  and  many  of 
us  have  frequently  oald  that  we  are  willing 
to  meet  any  fair  competition  that  abides 
by  the  same  rules  of  the  game  as  we  do. 

However,  a  realistic  view  of  competition 
posed  by  foreign  steel  Includes  the  fact  that 
aome  countries  use  steel  exports  as  an  in - 
atrument   at   national   policy.     Some   steel 


companies  are  forced  to  maintain  full  out- 
put regardless  of  home  market  oondltlona, 
so  that  they  are  bound  to  dispose  of  their 
surpluses  at  whatever  price  will  move  the 
product. 

Some  steel  mills  have  been  built  overseas 
with  capacities  far  larger  than  can  be  ab- 
sorbed locally,  so  that  their  obvious  objective 
Is  production  for  export  purjxjsee. 

All  of  these  foreign  steel  producers  who 
must  export  look  upon  the  United  States  as 
their  logical  market.  It  is  the  easiest  of  all 
markets  to  enter — it  is  the  most  prosperous — 
it  is  the  most  diverse. 

A  second  problem  is  that  of  continuing  In- 
creases in  the  costs  of  producing  srteel. 
Everything  that  goes  Into  a  ton  of  steel  costs 
substantially  more  today  than  it  did  five 
years  ago — except  steel  Itself.  The  record  of 
the  steel  Industry  in  holding  the  price  line 
Is  excellent,  especially  when  you  consider 
how  all  other  costs  have  been  rising. 

The  consumer  price  index  has  risen  9.9 
per  cent  since  1960,  while  steel  prices  have 
only  risen  3.3  per  cent  In  the  same  time. 
Labor  costs,  as  you  know,  have  been  rising 
steadily,  and  while  we  are  proud  of  the  fact 
that  our  steelworkers  are  the  highest  paid  in 
the  world,  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
impact  this  has  on  our  ability  to  compete 
with  foreign  producers  whose  costs— direct 
and  indirect — are  one-half  to  a  third  of  ours. 

A  third  problem  Is  the  low  rate  of  return 
to  the  people  who  have  Invested  their  money 
In  the  steel  Industry.  It  is  not  enough  for 
the  steel  industry  Just  to  remain  competitive 
In  this  respect.  We  must  maintain  the  steel 
Industry  as  an  attractive  capital  Investment 
to  build  the  plant  that  will  support  and  build 
the  United  States  in  coming  years. 

Yet,  the  facts  are  that  the  steel  industry 
is  well  below  average  In  Its  rate  of  return 
on  Investment.  The  latest  annual  survey  by 
the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
shows  a  7.3  per  cent  return  on  net  worth  for 
lixtn  and  steel  In  1963 — as  compared  to  11. 6 
per  cent  for  all  manufacturing  •  •  •  while 
the  return  on  net  worth  for  Iron  and  steel 
increased  to  9.2  per  cent  for  1964,  It  was  sub- 
stantially behind  the  12.7  per  cent  for  all 
manufacturing. 

It  Is  evident  that  one  of  steel's  major 
problems  Is  that  as  an  Industry  It  does  not 
appear  nearly  as  attractive  to  Investors  as  do 
many  other  Industries. 

This  is  doubly  unfortunate  because  future 
capital  requirements  are  so  large. 

It  is  going  to  require  more  than  $2  bilUon 
for  new  and  Improved  production  facilities 
Just  in  1966.  Expenditures  over  the  next 
three  years  could  amount  to  $6  billion.  Any 
Investor — be  he  large  or  small — has  a  num- 
ber of  alternative  choices  for  the  placement 
of  his  funds.  We  want  the  steel  In- 
dustry to  rank  first  on  his  list  of  choices. 
The  fact  that  It  does  not  deserves  our  most 
serious  and  careful  attention. 

To  properly  understand  the  present  status 
of  the  steel  Industry,  we  must  recognize  cer- 
tain facts: 

1.  It  faces  stiong  domestic  and  foreign 
competition — both  from  other  steel  produc- 
ers  and   frc»n   substitute   materials. 

2.  There  are  great  pressures  on  its  price 
structure  from  both  directions — pressures  to 
raise  prices  to  cover  Increased  costs — pres- 
sures to  lower  prices  to  meet  foreign  com- 
petition from  low-cost  producers. 

3.  It  requires  great  amounts  of  capital  to 
build  new  and  Improved  facilities  for  making 
steel — and  greater  amounts  will  be  required 
in  the  future. 

4.  There  Is  a  general  public  misunderstand- 
ing regarding  the  vital  and  necessary  role 
of  profits  In  the  steel  Industry,  and  Its  direct 
effect  on  the  ability  of  the  steel  industry 
to  remain  a  strong  and  healthy  bulwark  of 
the  nation's  economic  and  physical  well- 
being. 

Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  the  path  that 
brought  tis  to  the  present  state  al  affairs 
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*  *  *  a  good  starting;  point  would  seem  to 
b«  the  ead  ol  World  War  n. 

I  believe  It  U  (air  to  lay  that  public  ac- 
ceptance In  1946  of  the  steel  Industry's  role 
In  winning  the  war  was  great.  The  Industry 
ItaeU  seemed  to  have  great  promise  because 
pent-up  consumer  demand  was  high. 

Competition  from  foreign  steel  was  non- 
existent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  foreign 
steel  capacity  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
demand  for  American  steel  In  foreign  coun- 
tries added  to  the  over-all  steel  requirements 
picture. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  steel  industry  had 
Just  gone  through  four  years  of  Intense  pro- 
ductive effort.  At  the  beginning  of  World 
War  n  much  of  the  country's  steelmaklng 
machinery  was  obsolescent — a  result  of  a  de- 
cade or  restricted  earnings. 

I'our  years  of  round-the-clock  operation 
during  the  war  left  our  steelmaklng  facili- 
ties worn  out  and  obsolete. 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  United  States 
Government  set  about  the  task  of  rebuilding 
the  destroyed  economies  of  Its  former  ene- 
mies— aa  Well  as  helping  its  allies.  The  Amer- 
ican steel  Industry  cooperated  fully  with  Its 
government,  and  millions  of  tons  of  steel 
products  went  overseas  to  help  In  the  Job. 
In  the  long  list  were  the  structural  steel  and 
machinery  and  other  equipment  necessary  to 
build  modem  steelnuiklng  plants. 

At  home,  with  steel  In  short  supply  for 
many  years,  competitive  materials  made  Im- 
portant Inroads  Into  steel's  domestic  mar- 
kets. Aluminum,  concrete,  plastic  and  wood 
helped  flU  the  gap — and  they  never  retreated, 
once  they  were  In. 

When  the  great  task  of  reconstruction  of 
Europe.  Japan  and  Russia  was  Snlshed,  the 
American  steel  Industry  found  Itself  with  a 
production  plant  that  had  been  worn  Into 
the  ground — while  overseas  there  were  many 
fxilly  modem  steelmaklng  plants  financed  In 
great  part  by  the  United  States — and  built 
with  the  output  of  American  mills.  Foreign 
competition  was  vigorous  and  strong — and 
we  had  made  it  possible  I 

Today,  under  normal  conditions,  there  is  a 
world-wide  over  capacity  for  making  steel. 
A  good  estimate  Is  that  there  are  about  75 
to  100  million  Ingot  tons  more  than  the 
world  needs. 

As  a  resxilt.  Imports  of  foreign  steel  Into  the 
United  States  have  increased  at  tremendous 
rates.  In  1963.  they  were  five  million  tons — ' 
triple  the  tonnage  of  1968.  In  1965.  they 
were  eleven  million  tons — over  twice  the 
tonnage  of  two  years  ago. 

In  the  mld-19608,  about  ioxu  per  cent  of 
total  world  steel  exports  were  shiprped  Into 
the  United  States.  Last  year — a  year  of 
much  larger  total  volume — about  17  per  cent 
entered  the  United  Statee.  TO  put  It  another 
way  aroixnd,  at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  Statee  was  the  world's  largest  exporter 
at  steel.  Today — It  Is  the  world's  largest 
Importer  of  steel. 

All  of  us  realize  we  are  living  In  a  faat- 
changlng,  highly  competitive  era  o<  greatly 
Increased  technological  change.  It  Is  inevi- 
table that  the  steel  Industry's  problems  and 
(qtportuxUtlee  should  bear  m&gnltudes  and 
almllarltle«  td  those  faced  by  the  populatloci 
at  large  and  other  major  Industries. 

Indeed,  I  am  fully  aware  that  you  econo- 
mists In  education  have  your  own  full  share 
of  problems  coping  with  the  great  changes 
In  education.  So,  I  speak  to  you  today  not 
pleading  for  any  special  understanding  or 
consideration.  Indeed,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  think  the  steel  Induatry  la  Just  starting 
an  exciting  era  of  new  and  greater  oppor- 
tunities than  It  has  ever  had  before. 

It  has  faced  tough  comijetltlon  before^ 
and  It  has  used  that  competition  to  tou^en 
Itself  Into  an  Instrument  of  greater  useful- 
to  the  nation. 


In  a  very  real  sense,  education  and  Indus- 
try are  an  Inaeparable  team  as  they  move 
ahead  to  Improving  the  economic  progress 


ot  our  society.  It  Is  natural,  then,  that 
businessmen  and  educators  get  together — In 
seminars  like  this  one — to  give  sober  and 
careful  consideration  to  any  industry  which 
qualifies  as  one  bcLslc  to  the  continued  health 
of  the  nation's  economy  and  defense  postxire. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  expect  this 
seminar  to  be  a  constructive  bridge  to  better 
understanding  between  the  steel  Industry 
and  the  public — and  particularly  by  the  lead- 
ers of  tomorrow  who  are  being  trained  by 
you  today. 

We  ask  your  help — and  we  pledge  our 
earnest  support  of  every  constructive  pro- 
gram you  nUgbt  have  in  the  furtherance  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  that  benefits  us 
all.  We  solicit  your  comments — and  your 
criticisms — and  your  cooperation — to  make 
that  system  function  stUl  better  In  the 
future. 

As  the  two  days  of  this  seminar  go  by  all 
too  swiftly.  It  la  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
will  participate  aa  freely  and  fully  as  your 
Inclinations  allow. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  once  more 
for  your  presence  here  today — and  to  tell 
you  again  how  complimented  we  In  Kaiser 
Steel  are  to  be  yovir  hosts  tomorrow. 


The  Heart  of  the  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF   MASSACH178ETT9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought-' 
ful  and  comprehensive  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  transportation  appeared  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Patriot- 
Ledger.  It  lauded  President  Johnson's 
proposed  TraCQc  Safety  Act,  but  con- 
cluded that — 

The  heart  of  the  program  is  the  Department 
Of  Transiiortatlon. 

The  President's  proposals  add  up  to  the 
most  comprehensive  approach  to  the  Nation's 
transportation  problems  made  yet  by  a  Chief 
Executive — 

The  editorial  added. 
Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  it  In 
the  Record: 

TaANSPORTATION     StAKT 

"America  today  lacks  a  coordinated  trans- 
portation system  that  pwrmits  travelers  and 
goods  to  move  conveniently  and  efficiently 
from  one  means  of  transportation  to  another, 
iislng  the  best  characteristics  of  each." 

This  complaint  by  President  Johnson,  con- 
tained In  his  message  on  transportation  sub- 
mitted this  week  to  Congress,  certainly  Is 
nothing  new.  Nor  are  some  of  his  suggestions 
particularly  novel.  What  Is  different  la  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is  putting 
the  weight  of  hi.'?  office  behind  a  set  of  rec- 
ommendations  expanding  and  coordinating 
the  Federal  Government's  role  In  national 
transportation  problems. 

Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  Government's 
transportation  functions  have  evolved  In  a 
piecemeal  and  fragmented  way.  There  are 
the  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  each  con- 
cerned with  one  perticiilar  form  of  trans- 
portation— the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Roads  administers 
the  federally-aided  highway  construction 
program.  Then  there  la  the  Federal  demon- 
stration program  of  high-speed  trains  being 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Com- 


merce. Meanwhile,  the  Coast  Guard  has  re- 
sponsibilities in  maritime  safety,  and  Is  under 
the  wing  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  federal  transportation  picture  thus  Is 
a  hodge-podge  of  agencies  and  offices,  some 
within  various  departments  of  the  Executive 
Branch,  others  working  Independently  as  reg- 
ulatory agencies,  but  none  really  splicing 
together  the  various  means  of  transportation 
as   the  President  points  out. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  proposes  to  do  Is  to 
"coordinate  the  executive  functions  of  our 
transportation  agencies  in  a  single  coherent 
Instrument  of  government" — a  cabinet-level 
Department  of  Transportation.  The  same 
recommendation  was  made  30  years  ago  by  a 
Senate  committee,  and  has  since  been  en- 
dorsed by  other  governmental  groups. 

In  this  new  department,  the  President 
would  merge  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  PAA.  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Maritime 
Administration,  the  safety  functions  of  the 
CAB  and  the  ICC.  and  other  transportation- 
related  goverrunental  bodies. 

The  value  of  having  these  transportation 
functions  under  one  roof  Is  obvious.  It 
should  result  In  the  formulation  of  an  overall 
governmental  policy  on  all  forms  of  trans- 
portation, and  the  development  of  programs 
to  carry  it  out.  Rather  than  treating  the 
railroads,  the  shipping  lines  and  the  airlines 
separately,  our  national  transportation  serv- 
ices can  be  treated  as  a  unit,  and  service 
Improved. 

Safety,  too.  plays  a  large  part  In  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  program.  Within  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  he  recommends 
a  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
whole  sole  ftinction  will  be  the  safety  of 
travelers.  "It  will  review  InvestlgaUons  of 
accidents  to  seek  their  causes."  the  Presi- 
dent explains.  "It  wUl  determine  compli- 
ance with  safety  standards.  It  will  examine 
the  adequacy  of  the  safety  standards  them- 
selves." 

This  will  shift  the  accident-investigating 
functions  of  such  bodies  as  the  CAB  and  the 
ICC  to  a  central  board  concerned  with  all 
transportation  safety  problems.  But  the 
economic  regulatory  fimctions  of  the  ICC. 
the  CAB  and  the  Maritime  Commission 
would  not  be  altered. 

Hie  President  also  proposes  a  Traffic 
Safety  Act.  with  a  national  highway  research 
and  test  facility  to  study  ways  to  cut  down 
on  traffic  fatalities.  He  recommends  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  be  given  author- 
ity to  establish  safety  performance  criteria 
for  all  automobiles  and  their  ptarts.  If  vol- 
untary standards  are  not  satisfactory  after 
a  two-year  period,  the  President  proposes 
that  the  secretary  of  conunerce  be  given  au- 
thority to  Impose  nationwide  mandatory 
safety  standards  on  auto  manufacturing.  In 
other  words,  he  is  giving  the  car-makers  two 
years  to  produce  safe  cars  or  submit  to  stiff 
federal  regulation. 

Of  piu-tlcular  Interest  to  this  shipbuilding 
area.  Mr.  Johnson  wants  a  study  made  of  ad- 
vanced vessel  concepts.  This  would  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  secretary  of  oommerce  with 
the  defense  secretary,  the  President  s  scien- 
tific adviser  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  would  include  research,  devel- 
opment and  planning  of  high-speed,  large 
capacity  ships  "devoted  primarily  to  trans- 
porting pre-loaded  containers  of  varying 
types  between  the  major  ports  In  the  world"; 
research  on  an  ocean-going  surface  vessel 
capable  of  skimming  over  the  water  at  speeds 
more  than  100  knots,  and  continued  explora- 
tion of  the  application  of  nuclear  propulsion 
to  merchant  maritime  ships. 

Particularly  welcome  is  the  President's  en- 
dorsement of  private  shipbuilding  and  a 
strong  merchant  marine.  He  said :  "Our  pri- 
vate shipyards  should  continue  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  country.  They  can  become  more 
productl^and  competitive  through  research 
and  devrilbpment  and  through  standardiza- 
tion of  ship  construction.    With  a  new  De- 
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partment  of  Transportation,  we  will  increase 
our  efforts  to  bring  a  modem,  efficient  mer- 
chant marine  fleet  to  this  nation." 

The  President's  proposals  add  up  to  the 
most  comprehensive  approach  to  the  nation's 
transportation  problems  made  yet  by  a  Chief 
Executive.  But  they  are  only  the  beginning 
of  the  task.  The  heart  of  Mr.  Johnson's  pro- 
gram Is  the  Department  of  Ttansportation. 
and  the  obvious  merits  of  efficiency,  economy 
and  coordination  mtist  outweigh  the  predict- 
able opposition  from  the  various  agencies 
who  would  lose  some  of  their  authority  and 
prestige  by  being  merged  Into  a  new  federal 
department. 


The  Living  Past  in  Pierce  City,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mi-s.  GRIFFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  an  account  of  a  hardware 
store  in  my  hometown.  It  shows  a  life 
much  different  from  that  lived  by  the 
average  person  today,  and,  as  such, 
would  have  some  interest  to  everyone. 
[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times,  May  5, 

1966] 

In  His  Hardware  Store,  19th  Century  Lives 

(By  Harold  O.  Taylor) 

Pierce  CrrT,  Mo. — It  almost  seems  as  If 
time  had  come  to  a  contented  but  definite 
halt  84  years  ago  at  a  sp>ot  on  Commercial 
Street  In  this  little  Lawrence  County  com- 
munity of  southwest  Missouri. 

Here  stands  a  successful  hardware  store 
outwardly  showing  a  lone  concession  to  mod- 
ernism— electric  lights  have  replaced  kero- 
sene lamps.  They  are  the  simplest  of  light- 
ing fixtures — on  long  cords  from  the  high 
ceiling. 

Otherwise  there  has  been  virtually  no 
:hange  in  the  general  physical  makeup  of 
the  store  since  It  was  erected  In  1882  by  the 
late  D.  S.  Flowers.  There  Is  the  original 
pine  flooring  made  of  2  by  6-lnch  boards,  so 
worn  that  heads  of  the  durable  cut  nails 
stand  up  In  bold  relief. 

Bins  that  for  well  over  three-quarters  of  a 
century  have  held  nails  of  all  types  and  sizes 
snuggle  against  each  other  In  a  continuing 
chain  for  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  store. 
In  use  are  floor-to-celllng  rows  of  drawers 
of  varying  sizes  that  were  Installed  when 
walls  of  the  brick  and  frame  building  were 
new. 

with  store  since   1898 

Waiting  on  customers  Is  the  "17-year-old 
boy"  employed  by  Flowers  In  1898  on  the 
basis  be  would  be  a  steady  worker.  Lewis 
Selfert,  now  84,  Is  owner  of  the  store  where 
he  went  to  work  68  years  ago  at  a  salary  of 
$92  tcx  the  full  year. 

The  complete  dearth  of  changes  Is  cited  In 
a  statement  made  the  other  day  by  Selfert. 
If  Flowers  were  to  come  back  to  the  store  to- 
day, step  behind  a  counter  and  take  an  or- 
der from  a  customer,  he  could  without  hesi- 
tation put  his  hand  on  the  desired  merchan- 
dise. In  the  same  place  It  has  aiways  been, 
says  Selfert. 

Although  Selfert  has  been  the  owner  the 
last  27  years,  steps  to  have  the  store  known 
as  the  Selfert  hardware  store  are  of  com- 
parative recent  origin.  The  founder  passed 
the  store  on  to  his  son,  the  late  George 
Flowers,  who  retired  and  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia leaving  Selfert  In  charge.  After  the 
death  of  George  Flowers,  his  widow  was  the 
owner  but  Selfert  continued  In  charge. 
These  days  some  of  the  less  frequent  cus- 
tomers call  Selfert  "Mr  Flowers." 


The  firm  Is  the  second  oldest  business  in 
continuous  operation  in  Pierce  City.  It  is 
nosed  out  for  first  place  by  the  Buchner  Im- 
plement concern,  originally  a  harness  shop 
but  changed  periodically  over  the  years  al- 
though remaining  In  the  same  location.  To- 
day it  Is  operated  by  Richard  Buchner,  a 
grandson  of  the  founder. 

its  second  locatiox 

Materials  for  the  hardware  store  were 
freighted  for  the  most  part  from  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark.,  over  winding  Ozark  mountain 
roods.  It  was  actually  the  second  location  for 
the  Flowers  operation,  the  new  store  being 
two  doors  removed  from  a  comer  site,  yielded 
when  a  bank  wanted  that  spot. 

Always  business  has  been  good  at  the  little 
hardware  store,  even  as  It  is  today  In  a  com- 
munity of  some  1,275  residents  where  there 
are  five  hardware  stores.  So  D.  C.  Flowers 
wanted  a  helper.  Checking  possibilities  he 
learned  of  the  Industrious  17-year-old  who 
had  proved  dependability  as  a  cow  tender. 

Many  families  In  town  owned  cows  In  that 
era.  Young  Selfert  had  several  homes  on  his 
list  where  he  would  call  each  morning,  milk 
the  cow,  and  take  It  to  pasture.  In  the  late 
afternoon  he  would  take  each  cow  home  and 
do  the  night  milking. 

When  Selfert  was  hired  by  Flowers,  he  re- 
ported for  work  at  7  a.m.  and  worked  untU 
10  p.m.,  six  days  a  week.  On  Sunday  he 
played  with  the  town  baseball  team.  TTiese 
days  he  opens  the  store  at  8:30  a.m..  and  stays 
on  the  Job  until  6  p.m..  five  days  a  week.  On 
Satvirday  he  closes  at  8  p.m.  Sundays  he  usu- 
ally drops  by  the  store  to  "do  a  little  book 
work,"  and  In  the  spring  and  summer  seasons 
waters  garden  plants  the  store  keeps  In  stock. 

EMPLOYEE  OF  45  YEARS 

A  nephew  of  the  owner-operator,  Ralph 
Selfert,  became  an  employee  of  the  store 
while  completing  his  high  school  education 
and  has  been  on  the  Job  45  years.  Lewis  Sel- 
fert's  appearance  belles  his  84  years.  Of 
average  build,  he  has  no  stoop  of  his  shoul- 
ders, does  not  wear  glasses  while  waiting  on 
the  trade,  and  appears  as  spry  as  his  nephew 
in  mounting  the  rolling  ladder  needed  to 
reach  uppermost  shelves.  For  27  years  he 
has  not  been  absent  one  day  from  the  store. 

But  It  was  not  always  this  way.  One  time 
he  went  on  a  Frisco  excursion  from  St.  Louis 
to  Niagara  Falls.  How  long  ago  that  has  been 
can  be  surmised  frcMn  the  train  fare.  It  was 
no  for  the  ro\ind  trip. 

Selfert  was  more  carefree  In  earlier  days  as 
a  store  employee,  In  a  period  when  the  Frisco 
ran  periodic  excursions  to  Eureka  Springs  at 
$1  a  ticket.  In  recalling  these  days.  Selfert 
confesses  being  a  near  Juvenile  delinquent 
when  he  Joined  some  other  "town  boys"  for 
Inexpensive  transportation  on  the  specials. 

As  an  excursion  train  would  pull  Into  the 
Pierce  City  depot,  many  of  the  male  passen- 
gers would  pc^e  their  heads  out  of  ooach 
windows  for  a  look.  One  of  the  Pierce  City 
boys  would  run  sdong  the  side  of  the  car  with 
a  stick,  knocking  off  hats  of  the  Inquisitive 
passengers.  The  others  would  "politely"  re- 
cover the  headgear,  to  be  retumeA  to  owners 
but  minus  ticket  stubs  traditionany  stuck  In 
the  hatbands.  Supplied  with  "passage  paid" 
stubs,  the  Pierce  Cltlans  boarded  the  train 
to  make  the  trip  for  free. 

PREPARINO  rOB  HARVEST 

In  the  long  ago,  the  harvest  season  was 
heralded  when  dray  wagons  pulled  up  to  the 
rear  door  of  the  store  to  unload  possibly  100 
kegs  of  horseshoes  and  perhaps  a  ton  of 
horseshoe  nails,  Selfert  recalls.  Fanners 
were  getting  teams  ready  for  a  busy  season. 

One  can  still  buy  horseshoes  and  horse- 
shoe nails  at  the  store,  but  the  demand  Is  far 
lees.  There  Is  even  less  demand  fco-  coUar 
pads  for  work  teams  and  for  neck  yokes,  yet 
these  are  In  stock  at  the  store,  displayed ' 
among  more  modem  Items. 

Pierce  City  In  the  early  days  was  quite  a 
railroad  town  on  the  Frisco.    More  than  a 


half  century  ago.  the  terminal  was  moved 
five  miles  east  to  Monett. 

Loss  of  the  terminal  was  a  blow  to  Pierce 
City,  at  that  time  a  town  of  some  3.500. 
Siefert  recalls  the  day  and  the  bitterness  and 
the  epithets.  Blaming  some  of  the  "railroad 
money  grabbers  who  could  buy  Monett  land 
cheap  and  sell  It  high"  for  the  shift  In  loca- 
tions, some  Pierce  Cltlans  tagged  the  new 
terminal  point  "Turnip  Town,"  saying  It  had 
been  built  In  the  turnip  fields. 

Time  has  long  ago  erased  any  111  feeling 
and  Pierce  City-Monett  relations  are  the  best. 
Selfert  remembers  only  because  of  his 
longevity  In  the  Pierce  City  business  world. 

He  recalls,  too,  quite  a  number  of  prom- 
inent persons  who  have  listed  Pierce  City  as 
their  homes.  Including  Harold  Bell  Wright, 
whose  novel,  "Shepherd  of  the  Hills,"  Is 
laid  In  the  area.  Wright  started  a  career  as 
a  minister  at  the  Christian  church  in  Pierce 
City,  later  to  serve  other  churches  In  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas,  before  devoting  his  full 
time  to  his  popular  novels. 

Often.  Selfert  says,  he  went  to  the  "little 
white  church  on  the  hill"  to  hear  Wright 
preach.  The  church  building  today  is  a 
municipal  library,  designated  as  the  Harold 
Bell  Wright  library. 

PASTOR  ATTENnDEO  DAin:ES 

Pierce  City  had  a  popular  dance  club  when 
Wright  was  minister  there.  On  many  oooa- 
slons  Wright  attended  but  only  to  listen  to 
the  music.  StUI  In  that  era  the  pastor's  ap- 
pearance at  a  dance  was  considered  most 
daring,  Selfert  recalls. 

The  store  today  Is  Identified  merely  as  a 
hardware  store.  Long  ago  the  name  of  Flow- 
ers faded  from  the  windows  and  Selfert  has 
never  got  around  to  have  the  current  owner- 
ship shown. 

Lest  there  be  any  Impression  that  up-to- 
date  merchandise  Is  missing,  that  Is  not  the 
case.  Modern  merchandise  Is  stocked  along 
with  the  old.  Electric  mixers  may  repose  on 
a  shelf  next  to  a  heating  stove  poker  of  the 
type  used  70  year  ago. 

The  era  of  yesterday  lives  principally  In  the 
physical  makeup,  outside  and  In.  A  pot- 
bellied stove  at  the  rear  of  the  building  has 
been  a  gathering  spot  tor  57  years.  Always 
there  are  chairs  about  the  heater,  and  on  cool 
and  cold  days  they  are  fiUed. 

The  stove  cost  $62.50.  Within  the  last  year 
Selfert  has  been  offered  $150  for  the  relic.  It 
Is  not  for  sale,  any  more  than  a  drawer-filled 
screw  case  made  In  Jollet,  HI.,  In  1874,  for 
which  a  collector  has  unsuccessfully  offered 
$250. 

Not  BO  long  ago  a  museum  owner  on  the 
West  coast  tried  unsuccessfully  to  buy  the 
entire  east  side  of  the  store  with  Its  tower- 
ing drawers.  He  wanted  to  set  it  up  in  his 
"antique  city." 

Selfert  said  he  wouldn't  know  how  to  op- 
erate with  such  "old  friends"  gone  from  hU 
store.     Besides  he  Is  a  man  of  habits. 

He  smokes  a  pipe  and  cigars  about  the 
store.  Seldom  does  he  smoke  at  home.  Mrs. 
Seifert  did  not  like  the  smell  of  tobacco  so 
he  never  fired  up.  And  Selfert  has  been  a 
widower  since  1938. 


National  Freight  Car  Shortage 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF    nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  8.  1098.  to  amend 
section  1(14)  (a)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Act  to  Insiire  the  adequacy  of  the  natlcxnal 
railroad  freight  car  supply,  and  for  other 
purpoaea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had  this  matter  explained  to  me 
before  today.  It  has  been  explained  by 
those  who  are  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment, exactly  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Kor- 
NKCAYl  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas!  have 
explained  It  to  me. 

In  talking  with  my  staff,  I  do  not  re- 
ceive that  result.  I  do  not  get  the  same 
interpretations.  I  am  not  saying  any- 
one Is  not  telling  the  truth  about  tills, 
but  as  a  lawyer  I  have  read  this  amend- 
ment through  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
diCaculty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  as 
to  exactly  what  these  words  do  mean. 

The  staff  on  both  the  majority  and 
minority  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion: They  cannot  tell  what  the  effect  of 
this  Is  going  to  be. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  take  an  amendment  and  bring 
it  here  unless  we  know  positively  at  this 
time  what  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
is  going  to  be.  It  is  only  for  this  reason 
that  I  object  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
It  will  not  be  adopted. 


If  the  United  States  is  to  attain  our 
egalitarian  goals,  then  the  Congress 
must  be  active  and  forceful.  The  ex- 
pression of  solidarity  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed on  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
is  an  encouraging  sign  that  the  Congress 
will  meet  its  responsibility. 


Poverty  and  DiscriminatioD  in  Southwest 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  cAuroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1966 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  with  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Hxnry  Gonzalez,  in  expressing 
oxir  grave  concern  over  the  poverty  and 
discrimination  which  blight  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

During  the  past  decade  the  Congress 
has  been  engaged  in  an  historic  effort 
to  give  full  meaning  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans  and  to  the  spirit 
of  equal  opportunity  wtiich  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  free  society.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  who 
helped  to  write  the  Civil  Rights  Acts.  I 
know  that  the  struggle  has  been  a 
gruelling  one.  We  have  had  to  contend 
with  corrupt  traditions  of  prejudice 
which  for  too  long  have  stained  the 
fabric  of  our  Nation.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  poverty  and  deprivation 
arising  from  centuries  of  mistreatment 
and  neglect  will  not  vanish  with  one 
touch  of  the  legislative  wand. 

What  has  been  achieved,  and  what  will 
be  achieved,  has  been  the  product  of 
unity  among  the  forces  pressing  for 
equal  opportimlty.  George  Orwell's  bit- 
ing satire  of  totalitarianism  contained 
the  famous  phrase,  "We  are  all  equal — 
except  some  are  more  equal  than  others." 
Equality  of  opportunity  exists  for  all 
Americans  or  its  exists  for  none. 


Pledge  Adopted  by  Senior  Class  of  Gtrard 
High  School  of  Girard,  Kans. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
into  the  Congressional  Record  a  pledge 
composed  by  Mr.  Bill  Vietti.  president  of 
the  senior  class,  and  adopted  by  the 
senior  class  of  Girard  High  School  of 
Girard,  Kans. 

Reading  tills  Is  a  refreshing  reminder 
that  there  are  millions  of  young  people 
in  America  today  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  be  Americans.  They  are  deeply 
proud  of  this  Nation  and  all  that  it 
stands  for.  In  my  opinion  they  are  the 
ones  that  we  should  be  spending  our  time, 
money  and  energy  on — for  they  are  the 
ones  who  will  make  sure  that  the  future 
of  oiu'  country  is  in  good  hands. 

All  too  often  the  publicity  of  televi- 
sion, the  Eissistance  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment money  and  the  efforts  of  many 
good  intending  Individuals  are  wasted  oti 
the  publicity-seeking  misfits  of  society 
we  have  come  to  call  "beatniks."  This 
sad  class  of  so-called  Americans  has  no 
pride  in  our  Nation,  our  heritage  or  our 
form  of  government.  Fortunately  they 
are  still  in  the  minority. 

I  commend  a  reading  of  this  pledge  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  interested  in 
learning  the  sentiments  of  that  sound 
portion  of  our  younger  generation  who 
are  proud  to  be  Americans.  I  am  proud 
to  have  Bill  Vietti  and  the  senior  class 
of  Girard  among  my  constituency. 

The  followmg  was  written  by  Bill 
Vietti.  president  of  the  senior  class  of  the 
Girard  Rural  High  School  of  1966,  and 
was  read  as  the  finale  of  the  seiior  va- 
riety program  held  In  the  Girard  High 
School  on  April  28.  by  himself. 
Amkrica 
(By  BUI  VletU) 

What  do  the  words,  "The  United  States 
of  America"  mean  to  us  and  why  should  we 
always  support  what  they  represent  through- 
out the  World? 

They  mean  a  purple  sunset  over  the  grassy 
plains  of  our  own  Kansas,  which  seems  to  set 
Are  to  the  wheat-covered  horizon. 

They  mean  a  big  red  bam  on  a  distant 
hill  or  a  small  whits  church  In  some  green 
valley. 

They  mean  the  historic  landmarks  such  as 
the  Alamo.  Independence  Hall.  Valley  Forge, 
Bunker  HUl.  Bull  Run.  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

They  mean  Omaha  Beach.  Normandy, 
Sicily,  Midway,  and  OuadalcanaJ. 

They  mean  the  rocky  coasts  of  Maine  and 
the  sandy  shores  of  Florida. 

They  mean  the  hot  and  humid  deserts 
of  Nevada  and  the  snow  capped  peaks  of 
Colorado. 


They  mean  row  upon  row  of  giant  green 
corn  all  across  the  Great  Plains. 

They  mean  a  million  railroads  and  high- 
ways where  185  million  people  travel  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  freedom  found  through- 
out the  world. 

They  mean  the  Great  Lakes,  the  pine  for- 
ests, the  Grand  Canyon  and  aU  the  many 
beautiful  National  Parks. 

They  mean  the  deep  blue  lakes  of  the 
North,  the  rain  swept  mountains  of  the  West, 
the  cotton-covered  hUls  of  the  South,  and 
the  populated  cities  of  the  East. 

They  mean  the  cow-boy,  the  buffalo,  the 
meadow  lark,  the  Indians,  the  bald  eagle,  and 
the  Jack  rabbit. 

They  boast  the  names  of  such  great  men 
as  George  Washington,  Abe  Lincoln.  Davy 
Crockett,  and  many  many  thousands  more 
too  numerous  to  name. 

They  tell  of  Paul  Bunyan.  Johnny  Apple- 
seed,  Casey  Jones,  Uncle  Sam,  John  Henry, 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

They  mean  cries  of  victory  through  all 
190  years  of  existence. 

They  express  the  efforts  of  every  battle 
fought  to  retain  her  name. 

They  movim  the  death  of  all  that  have 
believed  In  and  supported  her  and  they 
represent  all  the  tears  shed  by  the  ones  that 
lost  those  close  to  them. 

They  express  all  the  thoughts  and  actions 
of  185  million  people  who  hope  never  to  see 
her  name  destroyed. 

They  mean  the  back  up  and  support  of 
the  greatest  armed  forces  In  the  world  and 
they  were  proved  as  such  In  Germany,  Prance, 
Korea,  and  are  now  being  proved  In  Vietnam. 
We,  the  senior  class  of  1966.  promise  to 
always  uphold  these  five  Big  Words,  "The 
United  States  of  America"  for  we  cannot  for- 
get what  men  and  women  before  us  have 
fought  for  to  give  us  what  we  have  In  these 
words.  Let  us  never  take  them  for  granted. 
Let's  not  let  the  words  "The  United  States  of 
America"  be  Just  a  legend  and  die  in  history 
books  in  future  years.  Let's  keep  them  alive 
to  ring  In  the  ears,  hearts,  and  souls  of 
everyone  of  our  generation  and  of  every 
generation  until  the  end  of  time. 


Casper  Nohner,  Soath  Dakota  Newspaper 
Editor,  Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or    SODTH    CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Casper  Nohner,  one 
of  South  Dakota's  foremost  newspaper 
publishers  for  over  a  half  century,  my 
State  has  been  deprived  of  an  eminent 
citizen,  a  scholarly  editor  and  a  leader 
In  the  Nation's  small  town  press. 

Among  the  many  editorial  trlbutee  be- 
ing paid  to  Mr.  Nohner  by  his  South 
Dakota  newspaper  colleagues  was  an 
editorial  appearing  the  Clear  Lake  Cour- 
ier. Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I   Include   It   In   the   AppendLx   of   the 

Record: 

Casper  tfbHNxa 

The  city  of  Haytl  lost  Its  outstanding  cltl- 
een  and  the  press  of  South  Dakota  Is  with- 
out its  most  scholarly  writer  In  the  death 
last  week  of  Casper  Nohner,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher for  many  years  of  the  Hamlin  County 
Herald-Enterprise.    "Cap,"  as  he  was  famiU- 
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arly  known,  was  the  outstanding  editorial 
writer  In  South  Dakota.  Equally  notable 
was  his  exceptionally  complete  coverage  of 
news  of  the  Hamlin  county  area,  publishing 
the  news  as  it  occurred  without  fear  or  fa- 
vor— the  mark  of  a  true  Journalist. 

In  deference  to  the  many  other  fine  news- 
p,Apers  published  In  South  Dakota,  Includ- 
ing both  dallies  and  weeklies,  we  can  easily 
say  that  no  editorial  column  was  as  brilliant 
as  that  of  the  Herald-Enterprise  each  week. 
Cap's  use  of  words,  his  brilliance  in  putting 
his  profound  thinking  Into  print,  and  his 
tenacity  In  fighting  for  a  principle,  had  no 
peer.  His  personality,  as  reflected  In  the 
kind  of  a  newspaper  he  produced,  stamf)ed 
the  Herald-Enterprise  as  one  of  the  best 
small  town  newspapers  In  the  county. 

The  Herald -E&iterprlse  was  a  must  on  our 
reading  list  every  week  even  though  at  times 
we  did  slclp  reading  some  of  the  other  fifty 
exchanges  which  come  to  our  desk.  Natu- 
rally no  one  agreed  with  everything  Cap 
wrote.  If  they  had,  he  would  not  have  been 
the  great  thinker  and  writer  that  he  was. 
But  his  many  readers  every  week  knew  that 
he  was  sincere  in  his  thoughts  and  that  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  there 
were  many  who  believed  that  he  was  right 
on  most  Issues  most  of  the  time. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  the  trend  to 
iiigher  inter^est  rates.  I  am  opp>osed  to 
the  tight  money  philosophy  because  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  inequitable  and  Injurious  in  its 
Impact  throughout  the  economy.  Also, 
there  are  more  effective  ways  of  con- 
trolling inflation. 

One  of  the  first  to  feel  the  burden  of 
high  interest  rates  is  the  homebuildlng 
Industry.    This  Is  an  example  of  the  un- 
desirable social  effects  of  tight  money. 
Following  is  a  letter  on  this  subject  frMn 
a  building  firm  in  my  State  of  Oregon. 
Breeden  Bros.,  Inc.. 
Eugene.  Oreg.,  April  20,  1966. 
The  Honorable  Al  Ullman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Repkesentattve  Ullman:  Are  you 
aware  that  the  governments  tight  money 
policy  to  curb  inflation  is  Inflecting  most  of 
Its  force  and  effect  exclusively  on  the  home- 
building  industry? 

Are  you  also  aware  that  the  homebuildlng 
industry  Is  one  of  the  few  segments  of  busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  which  was  already 
depressed  and  operating  below  capacity 
needed  to  adequately  house  our  expanding 
population? 

Are  you  further  aware  that  the  burden,  of 
the  governments  tight  money  policy  falling 
primarily  on  housing  as  It  does,  is  borne  to  a 
large  extent  by  newly  formed,  fast  growing 
families  with  young  children;  a  segment  of 
our  population  least  able  to  stand  the  added 
cost  and  most  likely  to  suffer  long  range  ef- 
fects of  Inadequate  housing  productlon.- 

Followlng  Is  a  review  of  recent  FHA  home 
mortgage  manipulations: 

Last  fall.  5 '4  percent  FHA  mortgage  loans 
in  this  area  were  being  discounted  1  percent 
by  finance  Institutions  making  the  loans. 
Following  the  federal  reserve  increase  In  in- 
terest rates  last  fall.  Fannie  Mae  (The  Fed- 


eral National  Mortgage  Secondary  Market) 
quickly  jumped,  by  a  series  of  Increases,  their 
secondary  mortgage  purchase  discount,  from 
2  percent  for  30  years,  5'^  percent  FHA 
mortgages,  which  had  been  stable  for  some 
time,  to  3  percent  on  Etecember  10,  1965,  4 
percent  on  January  18,  1966,  5  percent  on 
March  4,  1966  and  7  percent  on  April  12,  1966. 
This  caused  all  commercial  banks,  savings 
and  loan  companies  and  Insurance  compan- 
ies, who  normally  loan  on  FHA  insured 
property,  to  raise  their  discounts  from  1  per- 
cent last  fall  to  a  current  5  percent.  Over 
this  period  of  time  FHA  has  twice  attempted 
to  reduce  discounts  to  home  owners  by  rais- 
ing maximum  interest  rates  allowed  on  FHA 
home  loans,  but  each  time  their  efforts  have 
been  largely  nullified  by  Fannie  Mae's 
counter  discount  hike  and  by  the  sale  of 
large  sums  of  government  bonds  at  more  at- 
tractive Interest  rates.  To  further  Jeopar- 
dize and  impede  the  FHA  home  loan  pro- 
gram, Fannie  Mae  reduced  the  maximum  size 
mortgage  they  will  buy  from  $30,000  to 
$15,000  recently.  These  actions  have  Utterly 
absorbed  the  bulk  of  loanable  funds  norm- 
ally being  invested  In  home  loans. 

Added  cost  of  a   $15,000  home  mortgage 
since  last  fall  are: 

Additional  discount  required  today.     $600.  00 
One  half  percent  interest  over  life 

of  30  years  mortgage 1, 125.  00 


Total     additional     financing 

costs  today 1,725.00 

This  scandalous  inflationary  liy^  percent 
increase  in  the  cost  (mortgage  cost  Increase 
only)  of  a  home  occurred  in  less  than  5 
months,  all  of  which,  I  might  add,  has  been 
artificially  injected  into  the  mortgage  loan 
segment  of  the  homebuildlng  Industry  by 
our  government  tight  money  policy  which 
Instead  of  retarding  inflation  is  in  fact  stimu- 
lating it. 

To  further  confound  the  homebuildlng  In- 
dustry and  Inflate  the  cost  of  a  hcone.  the 
government  placed  huge  orders  for  lumber 
and  plywood  recently  (an  entire  years  re- 
quirement all  In  one  order  Instead  of  spread- 
ing orders  throughout  the  year,  so  I  under- 
stand) which  caused  prices  to  Jump  20-30 
percent  within  the  time  span  of  a  few  days. 

We  stand  ready  and  willing  to  bear  our 
share  of  this  nations  burden  during  her  time 
of  need  but  It  seems  grossly  unfair  to  the 
people  of  this  United  States  of  America  and 
thoughtless  to  the  extent  of  stupidity,  for 
their  government  to  apply  sanctions  which 
restrict  one  of  the  two  l>aslc  Industries 
(shelter  and  food)  required  to  siistain  life, 
while  auto.  T.V.  and  hundreds  of  less  essen- 
tial products  are  allowed  to  almost  completely 
escape  the  burden  of  blunting  this  nations 
war  caused  Infiation. 

A  damper  on  consumer  credit  would  have 
fallen  more  evenly  on  all  segments  of  our 
population  and  Industry  and  would  have  re- 
lieved Uie  Inflationary  pressures  much  sooner 
then  the  current  type  money  policy. 

Trusting  you  will  give  this  most  urgent  and 
fast  worsening  problem  your  Immediate  at- 
tention, I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Breedbn, 
President.  Breeden  Bros.,  Inc. 
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Mr.  GRABOWSKl.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  Include  the  following  address 
delivered  on  May  1,  1966,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bristol,  Conn.,  observance  of  the 
Polish  millennium.  Its  author.  Dr. 
Chester  Natunewicz,  Is  presently  assist- 
ant dean  of  Yale  College  and  assistant 
professor  of  classics  at  Yale. 
One  Thousand  Tears 
(Chester  Natunewicz,  M.A.,  Ph.  D.) 

We  have  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
celebrate  an  important  event  In  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  world,  more  particularly  In 
the  history  of  forty  million  Catholics  of 
Polish  descent  currently  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  It  is  the  millennium — com- 
ing from  the  two  Latin  words  mille  and 
annl — the  thousand-year  anniversary  of  the 
baptism  of  Poland's  first  historical  ruler  to 
Christianity.  As  the  Rev.  Joseph  Swastek. 
from  whose  recently  published  pamphlet  on 
the  millennium  I  shall  quote  freely.  Is  care- 
ful to  state,  the  occasion  wlilch  we  mark 
today  Is  not  the  anniversary  of  the  Polish 
land  or  the  Polish  people;  both  these  existed 
since  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  archeo- 
logical  discoveries  abundantly  prove.  Nor  is 
it  the  anniversary  of  Poland's  emergence  as 
a  political  entity,  because  the  formation  of 
the  Polish  tribal  state  took  place  between  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  and  the  second  half  of 
the  tenth  century.  Nor  still  does  this  day 
mark  the  coming  of  Christianity  to  the  Polish 
people,  since  the  earliest  existing  records 
refer  this  advent  to  the  second  half  of  the 
ninth  century.  Nor,  finally,  are  we  com- 
memorating the  anniversary  of  the  baptism 
of  the  Polish  nation  as  a  whole,  because  the 
conversion  of  the  Poles  to  Catholicism  was 
brought  about,  not  by  mass  baptism  in  the 
tenth  century,  but  to  continued  missionary 
evangelization  that  extended  over  more  than 
a  hundred  years. 

Father  Swastek  thus  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  millennium  we  observe  today,  as  I  stated 
above,  commemorates  the  Catholic  b^tism 
of  Poland's  first  historical  ruler,  Mleczyslaw, 
or  Mleszko,  as  he  Is  better  known.  In  other 
words.  It  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  olflclal 
acceptance  of  Catholicism  by  a  member  of 
Poland's  first  historical  dynasty — an  accept- 
ance which  set  the  stage  for  the  entry  of  the 
Polish  people  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

Viewed  in  the  perspective  of  world  history, 
one  thousand  years  is  a  relatively  short  span 
of  time.  But  In  the  annals  of  Oatholiclsm. 
ten  centuries  constitute  over  half  the 
Church's  existence  on  earth.  It  Is  for  this 
length  of  time  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
served  and  guided  the  Polish  people. 

Thus  the  "tyslaclecle",  as  we  call  it  in 
Polish,  is  primarily  a  rellgloiia  observance. 
Involving,  above  all,  an  earnest  spiritual 
preparation.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wysznskl  and  the  Polish  hierarchy 
this  has  taken  the  form  of  a  program  of 
spiritual  renewal  known  as  the  Great  Novena 
of  the  Mlllenlimi.  Extending  from  1957  to 
1966,  this  nine-year  long  mc»-al  crusade  of 
prayer  and  sacrifice,  the  most  concerted  in 
the  nation's  history,  has  aimed  not  only  at 
disposing  the  Polish  Catholics  for  the  holy 
observance  of  the  mlllenium  but  also  at 
strengthening  them  spiritually  against  all 
encroaching  powers  of  darkness. 

Each  year  of  the  Great  Novena,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  May  in  churches  all  over 
Poland,  Catholics  have  solemnly  renewed 
their  1956  Czestochowa  pledge  to  the 
heavenly  Queen  of  Poland  and  have  begun 
the  specific  splrittial  work  appointed  for  the 
coming  twelve  months.  In  1957,  the  objec- 
tive of  prayer  and  sacrifloe  was  loving  loyalty 
to  God,  the  Cross,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
the  Church;  In  1958 — personal  sanctification 
through  life  in  the  state  of  sanctifying  grace; 
in  1959 — defense  of  the  life  of  the  soul  and 
the  body;  in  1960 — sanctification  of  sacra- 
mental marriage;  to  1961 — strengthening 
family  life  In  God;  in  1962 — dedication  of  the 
youth  to  Christ;  to  1963 — extension  of  socUl 
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justice  and  love;  In  1964 — cultivation  of 
Christian  virtues  and  elimination  of  national 
vices:  and  Ln  1086 — Invocation  of  Mary,  the 
Protectreas  and  Queen  of  Poland. 

Tbe  late  Pope  John  XXin  blessed  the 
Great  Novena,  encouraging  Pcdlsh  Catholics 
to  remain  faithful  to  their  promises  and  to 
prepare  themselves  with  ardent  hearts  for 
the  thousandth  anniversary.  To  Invite 
American  Catholic  participation  In  the  mil- 
lenary devotion  honoring  and  sustaining  Po- 
land's Faith.  Pope  John  blessed  a  copy  of  the 
portrait  of  Our  Lady  of  Czestochowa  which  Is 
to  be  carried  In  a  continuing  visitation  of 
churches  and  dioceses  In  the  United  States, 
just  as  Is  being  done  with  Its  counterpart 
In  Poland.  The  original  portrait,  venerated 
for  nearly  600  years  at  tbe  famed  monastic 
shrine  of  Jasna  Chira,  in  1966  evoked  from 
over  a  million  pUgrinu  the  historic  pledge 
whl(^  affirmed  the  Polish  nation's  fidelity  to 
Christian  Ideals  and  laid  the  basis  for  the 
Oreat  Novena. 

Since  1959.  American  Catholics  have  in- 
creasingly joined  their  Polish  brethren  In 
IHuyer  for  the  Intentions  of  the  Oreat  Novena. 
Inspired  by  the  itinerant  Modonna  and  led 
by  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng  of  Boston.  Ar- 
blshop  John  Kr61  of  Philadelphia,  and  Arch- 
bishop John  P.  Dearden  of  Detroit,  they 
stand  really  to  participate  ever  more  fully  not 
only  In  commemorating  Poland's  thousandth 
anniversary  but  also  In  sustaining  Poland's 
historic  faith — the  faith  Into  which  Mleszko 
was  baptized. 

While  the  principal  emphasis  of  todays' 
observance.  Is,  as  I  have  just  shown,  religious 
It  Is  also  proper  that  we  use  this  day  to  pay 
tribute  to  an  entire  nation  and  to  a  people 
that  during  Its  thousand  years  as  a  political 
and  religious  entity,  has  constantly  main- 
tained the  struggle  for  liberty  and  resolutely 
withstood  the  onslaughts  of  successive  waves 
of  baLTbarlana  and  tyrants,  be  they  under  the 
leadership  of  sultans,  czars,  emperors,  or 
fuehrers.  We  direct  ont  homage  also  to  a 
culture  and  heritage,  that,  despite  countless 
attempts  to  obliterate,  denigrate,  and  sup- 
press It,  has  renxained  vigorously  and  vibrant, 
cooaerratlve  of  the  best  in  the  past,  creative 
and  original  In  the  spirit  of  the  present.  It 
is  this  culture  and  heritage  to  which  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  this  afternoon.  In 
the  hope  that  we  may  all  reinforce  our  pride 
in  being  of  Polish  descent,  and  of  having  beeh 
brought  up  In  Polish  homes.  In  a  Polish  par- 
ish, and  In  all  the  traditions  of  Poland. 

Perbi^M  we  should  begin  with  that  which 
Is  most  obvious — the  history  of  the  Polish 
state.  We  read  In  our  sources  that  Poland'^ 
history  ofllclally  began  In  9M  with  the  con- 
version to  Christianity  of  Mleszko,  the  earl- 
iest tribal  chief  of  the  Polanle.  a  West  Slavic 
tribe  that  rose  to  prominence  In  a  region  of 
central  Europe  around  the  fortlfled  town  of 
Onlezno.  Prom  such  humble  beginnings  a 
large  state  emerged  in  the  11th  century  under 
ttie  rule  of  Boleslaw  I,  who  introduced  re- 
ligious orders  throughout  the  country:  and 
from  that  time  on,  Poland  was  Instriimental 
In  the  spread  ot  Christianity  throughout  all 
of  central  Europe  where  she  still  remains, 
despite  the  restrictions  and  harassments  of 
the  current  government,  the  champion  of  the 
Ronoan  Church.  In  tbe  thirteenth  century 
It  was  Poland  that  saved  Western  Europe  and 
Western  Civilization  In  one  of  the  most  de- 
cisive battles  In  the  world's  history  by  de- 
feating the  Turks  at  UgtUca  In  IMl.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  came  tbe  battles  of  Oriln- 
wald  and  Tannenberg  In  which,  under  the 
leadership  of  WladyalAW  JagleUo  n,  the  power 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights  was  crushed.  Short- 
ly after  theae  batUes.  both  of  which  took 
place  In  1410,  the  Polish  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  paaeed  In  1430,  and  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  preceded  by  all  of  249  years  a  similar 
premulatton  in  England,  thus  making  Poland 
the  originator  of  one  of  the  great  princtplee 
of  our  legal  ayetem.  Sbcrtly  afterward*,  in 
14M.  the  SUtutea  of  Nleoawa  were  drafted. 


and  Poland,  surpassing  an  other  nations  at 
that  time  In  political  advancement,  gave  to 
the  world  the  first  charter  of  parliamentary 
government.  All  the  time  Polish  heroism  on 
tbe  battlefields  continued.  In  1444.  King 
Wladyslaw  HI  defeated  the  Turks  at  Vama; 
In  1606.  at  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  age 
of  Polish  heroism.  Jan  Chodkiewicz  routed 
the  Swedes  at  Klrcholm.  He  was  followed  in 
1613  by  general  Stanlslaw  Zolkiewski.  who 
put  the  Russians  to  flight  and  chased  them 
all  the  way  to  Moscow  which  fell  to  his  vig- 
orous assaults.  The  Swedes  returned  In  1665, 
but  once  again  brave  champions  emerged  to 
defend  their  fatherland  In  the  persons  of 
Stefan  Czarnleckl  and  the  Paullst  priest, 
Augustyn  Kordeckl  who  saved  Czestochowa. 
Then,  In  1683,  came  one  of  Poland's  greatest 
victories  when  her  king,  John  Sobteskl,  came 
to  the  aid  of  a  continent  that  was  near  col- 
lapse before  the  might  of  the  Turks,  and  de- 
feated the  Moslem  Invaders  at  both  Choclm 
and  Vienna,  thus  once  again  saving  Europe 
and  the  Christian  faith. 

In  the  ISth  and  19th  centuries  Poland 
began  to  experience  the  first  truly  tragic 
periods  In  her  history,  as  she  suffered  her 
three  partitions  at  the  hands  of  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Russia.  Por  all  that,  her  intel- 
lectual activity  continued  and  in  1773  Po- 
land gave  the  culture  of  the  world  another 
first  when  Father  Hugo  KoUataj  established 
the  first  education  commission  In  Europe, 
based  on  principles  that  comes  Into  vogue 
in  other  £uropean  countries  only  consider- 
ably later.  Finally,  in  the  20th  century,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Marshall  J6zef  Pllsud- 
skl,  the  Polish  army  defeated  the  Bolsheviks 
In  the  battle  afterwards  named  "the  Miracle 
of  the  Wlsla"  and  once  more  Poland's  brave 
warriors  became  the  saviors  of  Western  Civili- 
zation and  democracy. 

Oreat  events  these  and  great  the  men  who 
shaped  them  and  throughout  the  different 
periods  of  Poland's  history  consolidated  and 
fortified  her  dominion  and  institutions.  Who 
can  forget  such  namee  as  Stefan  Batory,  the 
most  Illustrious  of  Poland's  elected  kings,  a 
champion  of  social  justice,  and  the  founder 
of  Poland's  maritime  ambitions?  Or  King 
Kazimlerz  in  the  Oreat,  the  father  of  mod- 
em diplomacy,  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  Krakow  In  1364,  a  distinguished  patron  of 
the  arts,  and  the  protector  of  the  oppressed? 
Or  Oeno^  Jan  Henryk  Dabrowskt,  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  Polish  legions  in  France  and 
Italy  during  the  troubled  [>erlod  at  the  end 
of  the  18th  century?  Or.  In  more  recent 
times.  General  J6zef  Haller  and  Wladyslaw 
Slkorskl,  who  organized  and  commanded 
similar  forces  In  exile  In  Prance  and  England? 

But  our  praise  must  not  be  limited  to 
rulers  and  statesmen,  military  and  naval 
leaders.  Over  the  centuries  Poland  has  pro- 
duced not  only  legions  of  warriors,  but  aleo 
legions  of  scientists,  professors  and  educators, 
artists  and  architects,  composers,  musicians. 
Immortality  has  been  achieved  not  only  on 
the  battlefield,  but  also  In  the  lecture  hall, 
the  concert  auditorium,  the  university  lab- 
oratory, the  painter's  stucUo,  and  the  writer's 
garret. 

Already  legendary  are  the  names  of  Win- 
centy  Lutoelawskl.  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  Plato  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced: Bronislaw  Malinowskl.  the  founder 
of  modem  anthropology  and  sociology:  Fellks 
Pawlowskl.  In  the  first  rank  of  the  world's 
authorities  on  aerodynamics:  Waclaw  Slerip- 
inski,  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  mathematical 
logic:  Tadeusz  Zlellnskl  and  Tadeusz  Sinks, 
internationally  famous  scholars  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity:  Henryk  ArctowskI, 
the  renowned  geophysiclst,  who  for  many 
years  was  the  chief  of  the  Science  Division 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library:  WItold 
Chodzko,  whoee  contributions  to  the  fields 
of  neurology,  psychiatry,  social  hygiene,  and 
sanitary  administration  remain  inestimable: 
Marja  Curle-Sklodowaka.  tbe  discoverer  of 
radium,  recipient  of  the  Nobel  price,  and  to 


her  own  day  the  only  wom.tn  ever  to  have 
been  made  professor  at  the  Sorbonne: 
Wladyslaw  Heinrlch,  the  founder  of  the  first 
academic  laboratory  of  experimental  psy- 
chology in  Poland:  Dawid  Fahrenheit,  in- 
Inventor  of  our  system  of  temperature 
measurement:  MlkolaJ  Kopernik,  the  creator 
of  the  foundations  of  modern  astronomy  und 
the  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  planetary 
movement:  Ignacy  Lukasiewicz  who  devel- 
oped the  first  model  of  the  kerosene  oil  lamp. 

When  wo  look  at  the  Phlladelphla-Camden 
bridge  over  the  Delaware  River,  we  should 
remember  that  its  chief  engineer  was  a  Pole, 
Rafael  Modrzejewskl.  Those  of  us  who  work 
with  liquid  air  In  the  laboratory,  know  that 
the  Inventor  of  the  process  for  liquefying  air 
was  another  Pole,  Karol  Olszewski.  First 
and  second  year  medical  students  are  for- 
ever Indebted  to  Dr.  Pryderyk  Kazlmier 
Skobel  for  his  contributions  to  the  fields  of 
medical  history  and  lexicography,  while  most 
of  the  basic  research  In  the  field  of  ophthal- 
mology was  done  by  Dr.  JuIJuaz  Szymanskl 
of  the  University  of  WUmo.  Military  Science 
was  advanced  by  Prof.  Eklmund  Zallnksl  of 
MIT,  who  Invented  the  pneumatic  dynamite 
torpedo  gun,  the  electrical  fuse,  the  ramrod 
bayonet,  and  the  telescopic  sight  for  artillery. 
Bird  lovers  have  been  Instructed  by  the  re- 
searches of  Prof.  Kazlmlerlz  Wodzlckl. 

Por  those  of  us  also  who  show  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  fine  arts,  many  Polish  greats 
may  be  cited.  The  sculptors  among  us  will 
marvel  at  the  "Annunclata"  of  Ksawery 
Dumkowskl  in  the  new  Jesuit  Church  at 
Krakbw,  the  realists  In  painting  will  ap- 
preciate Artur  Grottger,  who.  In  addition  to 
being  a  famous  political  cartoonist,  received 
the  title  of  the  Polish  Goya  for  his  portray.-)! 
on  canvass  of  the  horrors  and  pathos  of 
partisan  warfare.  Those,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  are  addicted  to  such  American  histori- 
cal painters  as  Trumbull  and  Stuart  will  find 
fascination  in  the  awesome  canvasses  of  Jen 
Matejko,  Poland's  greatest  painter.  Anyone 
who  has  aeen  such  brilliant  works  as  the 
"Battle  of  GrUnwald."  "Prussian  Homage," 
.  and  "Sobleeki  at  Vienna"  cannot  help  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  genius,  patriotism,  and 
inspiration  of  this  artistic  giant.  Poland 
also  had  her  Michelangelo  In  the  person  of 
Wit  Stwoez,  who.  In  the  sixteenth  century, 
created  the  world-renowned  altar-piece  of 
Undenwood  above  the  high  altar  in  the  Marl- 
an  Church  at  Krakdw.  A  polish  painter  like- 
wise, Jan  Styka,  has  the  distinction,  for 
what  It  Is  worth,  of  having  produced  the 
world's  largest  painting  In  his  "Golgotha." 
Finally,  no  discussion  of  Poland's  graphic 
artists  would  be  complete  without  the  men- 
tion of  Stanlslaw  Wysplanski,  who,  In  addi- 
tion to  his  other  accomplishments  as  a  dra- 
matist and  poet,  was  a  painter  of  the  flmt 
rank,  and  created  one  of  the  world's  finest 
stained-glass  windows  In  his  "God  the  Crea- 
tor" which  we  can  visit  today  In  the  Fran- 
ciscan Church  at  Krak6w. 

For  thoee  of  us  too  whose  artistic  sensi- 
tivities are  mainly  audlal  or  audio-visual, 
Poland  has  produced  a  whole  galaxy  of  bril- 
liant names.  Chopin,  I  ..ndowska,  Mon- 
luszko,  Paderewskl,  Stokowskl.  Rodzinski, 
Rubinstein,  Szeryng,  Stern,  WienlawskL 
Kiepiira,  are  only  a  fevc  of  our  compatriots 
who  have  achieved  greatness  m  music.  Dur- 
ing the  last  century  the  Shakespearean  per- 
formance of  Helena  Modrzejewska  were  re- 
garded as  classics  In  themselves:  her  place 
In  this  century  as  the  foremost  Interpreter 
of  Shakespeare  of  Polish  descent  has  been 
taken  over  by  John  Gleegud.  In  the  art  of 
the  cinema,  Poland  today,  with  directors 
like  Roman  Polanskl,  AndrzeJ  Wajda.  Munk. 
Lenartowicz,  Has,  and  Chmlelewski:  actors 
of  international  acclaim,  such  as  Eltzabeta 
Czsewska  and  Zblgniew  CybutiskI:  and 
prlzewlnnlng  films  like  "Cztowiek  na  Torze." 
"Eroica,"  "Kanal,"  "Popldl  1  DIament." 
"Zlmowy  Zmlerzch,""  "Petia,"  "Pozegnnnia. ' 
"Kapelusz   Pana   Anatola,"   and   "Ewa   Chce 
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Spac,"  has  more  than  held  Its  own  before 
the  sophisticated  tastes  of  the  world's  the- 
atre-goers. Even  in  the  United  States,  stars 
of  Polish  birth  or  extraction,  like  Pola  Negri 
and  Jean  Parker,  have  had  a  great  impact 
over  tlie  years  on  the  development  of  this 
newest  of  the  arts. 

But  all  the  achievements  that  I  have  so 
far  mentioned  are  in  the  domain  of  the 
secular  and  worldly.  M^at.  one  may  ask.  can 
be  said  of  Poland  and  her  faith,  what  of  her 
spirit?  It  Is  precisely  In  these  realms,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  country  and  people 
which  we  honor  today  have  contributed  the 
niost.  To  quote  again  Father  Joseph 
Swastek's  recent  pamphlet  on  Poland's 
1.000th  anniversary:  "During  its  thousand 
years  of  Catholicism,  Poland  has  given  the 
Church  minions  of  members,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  priests  and  bishops,  monks 
and  friars,  nuns  and  brothers,  its  finest 
sons  and  daughter,  the  fairest  flowers  of 
the  land." 

We  commemorate  and  possess  as  worthy 
models  of  lives  spent  In  the  service  of  God 
twelve  native-born  Polish  oannonlzed  saints 
and  sixty-two  Blessed.  We  find  a  constant 
source  of  Inspiration  in  the  holiness  and 
sanctity  of  persons  like  Blessed  Andrzej 
Bobola,  the  Jesuit  martyr;  the  Dominican 
friar  and  my  own  Blessed  Czeslaw;  the 
Introducer  of  the  Dominican  order  In 
Poland,  St.  Jacek  Odrowaz,  or.  as  we  know 
him,  St.  Hyacinth;  Blessed  Wlncenty 
Kadlubek,  the  first  Pole  to  receive  the 
Cistercian  habit;  St.  John  Kanty.  the  patron 
of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  who  In  his  lifetime 
was  Professor  of  theology  and  Sacred 
Scripture  at  Krak6w;  St.  Kazimlerz,  tbe 
I>eacemaker  king  of  Poland;  St.  Stanlstaw 
Koetka,  the  young  noble  who  gave  up  his 
worldly  possessions  to  practice  a  life  of 
humility  and  penance  In  the  Jesuit  order. 

Can  we  ever  forget  the  martyr  St.  J6zefat 
Kuncewlcz,  who  reunited  the  Unlates  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  St.  Wojclech,  the 
very  first  Polish  martyr,  whose  body,  after  he 
had  been  slain  by  the  Prussians,  was,  we  are 
told,  ransomed  by  Kink  Boleslaw  I  for  an 
equivalent  weight  In  gold;  or  St.  Jadvtlga. 
the  patroness  of  Silesia;  or  St.  Stanlslaw  of 
Szczepanowa,  Bishop  and  martyr,  who  was 
slain  by  King  Boleslaw  11  because  he  had 
admonished  him  for  his  atrocioiis  cruelty 
and  unbridled  lust?  But  the  number  of 
Poland's  great  religious  Is  not  bounded  by 
thoee  who  have  received  official  recognition 
by  canonization  or  beatification. 

There  have  been  other  men  whose  con- 
tributions to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  coun- 
try can  never  be  adequately  recognized,  save 
by  the  Divine  Lord  Himself,  men  like  Cardi- 
nal Zblgniew  Olensnlckl,  secretary  to  King 
Wladyslaw  JagloUo  and  the  Bishop  of 
Krakdw;  Plotr  Skarga.  the  father  of  Polish 
prose  and  the  creator  of  the  greatest  ser- 
mons ever  written  in  the  Polish  language; 
Cardinal  Mleczyslaw  Ledochowskl.  the  Pri- 
mate of  Poland  who  has  achieved  Immor- 
tality for  his  determined  and  Inspired  oppo- 
sition to  the  May  Laws  of  the  Kulturkampf ; 
Cardinal  Adam  Sapleha.  Archbishop  of 
Krak6w,  who  during  the  second  World  War. 
when  Krak6w  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
Central  German  Government  in  Poland 
xmder  the  Gauleiter  Prank,  requested,  when 
he  had  been  Invited  to  dinner  by  Frank, 
that.  Instead  of  any  sumptuous  fare,  he  be 
served  the  same  meager  rations  that  were 
then   being  doled  out  to  his   people. 

Today  also  we  have  great  men  to  guide  the 
spiritual  destinies  of  the  Polish  nation. 
While  I  was  in  Rome  I  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  His  Excellency  Joseph  Gawlina,  the 
late  Archbishop  of  the  Polish  Emigration. 
Shortly  after  the  Coronation  of  Pope  John 
Xxni  I  also  met  His  Eminence  Stefan  Cardi- 
nal Wyszynskl.  From  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  I 
heard  perhaps  the  greatest  sermon  that  I 
shall  ever  hear. 


At  the  Te  Deum  following  the  Coronation 
of  Pope  John  in  November  of  1958,  and  held 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Stanislaus,  Bishop  and 
Martyr  In  Rome,  His  Eminence,  addressing 
the  Polish  community  of  Rome,  said,  "In  our 
faith  we  Poles  are  not  ostentatious;  we  do  not 
pass  ourselves  or  our  nation  off  as  God's 
chosen  people;  we  are  as  humble  on  the  out- 
side as  the  coal  of  Silesia,  but,  on  the  Inside, 
just  as  that  same  Slaskl  weglel,  we  glow 
brightly  and  fervently.  In  the  everlasting 
brilliance  and  ardor  of  God's  service." 

Numerically  speaking,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. Poland  has  not  produced  the  number  of 
saints  that  other  Europeon  countries  have. 
But  the  reason  for  that  is  that  we  are  a  na- 
tion of  saints  and  martyrs.  We  have  only 
one  major  recognized  religious  shrine,  at 
Czestochowa,  but  our  greatest  shrines  are 
Llgnica.  GrUnwald,  Tannenberg,  Klrcholm, 
Varna,  Choclm,  Vleiuia,  Narvik,  Tobruk. 
Monte  Casslno,  Majdanek,  Trebllnka,  Belzec, 
Sachsenhausen,  Oswleclm,  and  Warsaw  her- 
self, where  on  all  the  major  street  comers 
today  one  sees  memorials  to  the  groups  of 
Poles  brutally  shot  by  the  Nazis  on  those 
very  corners  In  reprisal  for  the  Insurrections 
of  1943-1944. 

Poxir  million  of  our  brethren  by  na- 
tionality and  2,500,000  of  our  Jewish  brothers 
perished  at  the  hands  of  the  Hitlerites  in 
the  Second  World  War.  Can  we  not  say  that 
these,  just  as  their  countrymen  fighting  in 
exile.  In  ages  past  as  In  more  recent  times, 
have  won  the  crown  of  sainthood  In  the  eyee 
of  the  Lord?  Can  we  not  say  that  our  whole 
nation,  suffering  throughout  Its  history  from 
the  greed.  Injustice,  and  oppression  of  its 
neighbors,  continuing  even  in  this  day  to 
suffer,  has  won  for  Itself  the  glory  of  martyr- 
dom? But  these  tragedies  of  Poland  that 
have  brought  her  national  sainthood  have 
been  much  more  elquently  and  feelingly  ex- 
pressed by  her  ovni  great  writers  than  by 
anything  I  have  to  say.  The  theme,  for 
example,  of  Poles  driven  from  their  country 
and  condemned  to  exile,  has  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  words  of  Juljan  Nlemcewlcz,  who 
wrote : 

Wygnancy,  co  tak  diugo  bladzlcle  po  swiecle. 
Kledyz  znuzonya   stopom  spoczynek  znajd- 

zlecle? 
Dzlkl  golab  ma  gnlazdo,  robak  zlemi  bryte, 

And  the  poet  Marcell  Skalkowskl  lamented 
the  grievous  suffering  of  his  fatherland  in 
the  words: 

Boze  OJcze!     twoje  dziecl, 
Placzra,  zebraza  lepezej  doll; 
Rok  po  roku  mamle  lecl. 
My  w  nlewoll.  my  we  nlewoUl 

Slowa  Twoje  nas  uczyly: 
"Kazdy  wlos  na£z  policzony." 
Boze!   police  te  moglly, 
Te  placzace  matkl,  zony  ,  .  . 

Jeslls  lud  nasz  wybral.  Panie, 
By  powtorzyl  meke  Panska: 
O!  to  daj  raz  zmartwychwstanie, 
Wskrzes,  a  zdeptaj  ztoec  szatanska. 

Ol  bo  brzydkl  smlech  szatana, 
Ze  Syn  Bozy  z  krzyzem  chodall. 
Trudem  Zana — krwla  Rejtana, 
Wdowla  Polska  zal   zawodzl. 

My  Juz  tyle  krwl  przelall. 
Ze  nla  zmyte  ojcow  gczechy; 
My  juz  tyle  lez  splakall. 
Ze  nie  stanie  lez  poclechyt 

Boze  I  patrlz:-  my  na  kolana 
Sclelem  CI  sle  tak  w  pokorze: 
Polska  Izaml,  krwla  skapana, 
Krwla  i  Izaml  wskrzes  ja  bozel 

Poland,  then.  Is  a  coiuitry  which  has  been 
lacerated,  divided,  bled.  Her  people  have 
Btiffered  death,  torture,  banishment,  separa- 
tion from  both  homeland  and  loved  ones. 
And  yet,  be  It  in  that  part  of  the  fatherland 


that  still  remains  or  in  the  different  corners 
of  the  globe  over  which  they  have  been  dis- 
persed, our  pteople  still,  through  their  cour- 
age, talents,  devotion  to  God,  and  energy 
continue  to  n^ake  an  ever  greater  impact  on 
the  civilization  and  culture  of  the  world. 
Poland  perhaps  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  European  country  who  people  and 
their  descendants  have  done  more  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  than  for  herself. 

Even  today,  while  the  present  population 
of  the  Polish  Republic  is  29,000,000,  we  see 
6,370.000  Poles  living  tn  the  United  States: 
260.000  in  Canada:  400.000  In  BrazU;  120,000 
in  Argentina;  72,000  in  Australia;  750,000  in 
Prance;  140,000  In  Great  Britain;  130,000  in 
West  Germany;  40,000  In  Belgium;  and  tens 
of  thousands  In  other  smaller  conununltles 
all  over  thet  globe.  And  everywhere  that 
Poles  have  gone,  they  have  enhanced  the 
greatness  of  their  adoptive  lands.  Of  this, 
the  best  example  Is  our  own  country,  where 
Polish  exiles.  Immigrants,  and  their  descend- 
ants have  been  second  to  no  national  group 
in  making  America  what  she  Is. 

It  was  our  p>eople  who  worked  the  coal 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  farmlands  of 
Wisconsin,  whose  labcw  was  the  backbone  of 
the  steel  mills  in  Gary  and  Plttsbiu-gh,  who 
built  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
and  Chicago,  and,  I  might  add,  Hartford,  New 
Britain,  Bristol.  Springfield.  Chicopee,  and 
Holyoke  as  well.  Collectively  and  Individu- 
ally tn  every  conceivable  endeavor  they  have 
brought  honor  upon  themselves  and  their 
country  of  origin.  In  every  dramatic  episode 
in  the  history  of  our  nation  a  Pole  has  played 
a  major  part. 

Tadeusz  Kosciuszko,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, taught  George  Washington  the  secrets 
of  military  fortification  and  founded  West 
Point,  while  Kazimlerz  Pulaski  established 
the  first  American  cavalry.  During  theS^Clvll 
War,  General  Wlodzlmlerz  Krzyzanowskl  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Union  ranks  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  CaptaUn  Leo 
Jaetrzebskl.  who  was  later  to  become  the 
mayor  of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  fought 
bravely  on  the  side  of  the  Confederacy. 

In  the  war  with  Mexico,  Fellks  Wardzinskl 
won  an  equal  place  of  honor  with  Sam  Hous- 
ton and  Stephen  Austin  In  the  hearts  of  all 
Tezans  by  his  heroism  at  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.  In  World  War  I,  Michael  EIlGisz, 
for  slnglehandedly  capturing  60  Germans  In 
the  battle  of  Montrelagne,  won  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  and  was  one  ol  thoee 
invited  to  carry  the  coffin  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier  to  Arlingtcxi  National  Cemetery, 
where  be  Is  today  himself  buried. 

But  the  exploits  and  achievements  of 
Poles  in  America  are  not  limited  to  the  mili- 
tary. We  have  had  thousands  of  priests  and 
bishops  of  Polish  extraction,  like  the  famous 
radlo-prlest  and  originator  of  the  Rosary 
Hour,  the  Reverend  Justyn  Flgas,  and  our 
own  beloved  Monslgnor  and  pastor  fo  many 
years,  the  Rev.  George  Bartlewskl. 

In  the  business  world,  the  Plascekis  pro- 
duce helicopters,  and  the  Llplnskls  furs; 
Alfred  Dankowskl  was  the  father  of  the  tral- 
lor  Industry  and  tbe  Jakubowskl  farm  oS 
Moscow,  Idaho  is  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
ducer of  green  peas.  In  the  realm  of  politics 
we  have  the  Adamowskis  of  Chicago,  the 
Leslnskis  of  Detroit,  Senator  Muskik  of 
Maine,  Ambassador  Gronouskl,  Attorney 
Tadeusz  Jaworski  of  Houston,  Texas,  who  last 
year  was  one  of  the  leading  candidates  to 
replace  Robert  Kennedy  as  Attorney  General, 
and  our  own  distinguished  Congressman,  the 
Hon.  Bernard  Grabowski.  For  many  years 
a  Pole.  Robert  Moezczynski,  was  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court, 

In  the  world  of  music  we  have  the  ace 
drummer  of  the  world  in  Gene  Krupa  and  in 
the  field  of  journalism  such  brilliant  col- 
timnlsts  ELS  Tad  Szulc  of  the  New  York  Tlmee. 
In  education  two  of  Poland's  very  best  schoi. 
are,  the  renowned  sociologist  Florjan  Znan- 
jecki,   and   tbe   brilliant   political   scientist 
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Zblgnlew  Braeiln»kl,  are  working  »lde  by  tide 
at  Columbia  University.  The  city  of  San- 
duaky,  Ohio,  la  named  after  the  great  Polish 
pioneer  and  woodcraftaman  Jak6b  Sadowakl. 

Finally,  lovers  of  aporta  can  take  pride  In 
the  many  Polish  names,  both  of  past  eras 
and  of  the  present  generation,  that  have 
been  Immortalised  on  the  playing  field.  Al 
Simmons,  or  Aloyslus  Szymanskl.  was  one 
of  Connie  Macks  most  glorious  stars  play- 
ing with  the  PhUadelphla  Athletics;  Stan 
Coveleskl.  playing  with  Cleveland,  won  fame 
by  pitching  his  team  to  three  victories  over 
the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  In  a  single  World 
Series.  Another  Stan.  Muslal.  has  Just  re- 
tired after  a  record-breaking  career  with  the 
St.  Loxila  Cardinals.  In  football  we  have  all 
beard  of  Dick  Butkus.  Bay  Wletecha,  Jim 
Nlnowskl.  Bronco  Nagurakl.  Dick  Mode- 
lewskl.  and  Ed  Danowskl.  Even  the  Ivy 
League  in  recent  years  has  had  Its  share  of 
PoUah  greats.  Like  Dartsmouth's  former 
captain  Al  Rozyckl,  and  the  stalwart  tackle 
of  this  year's  Princeton  team.  Stan  Maliszew- 
skl.  Basketball  fana  will  never  forget  such 
college  Btaxa  as  Chet  Jaworskl  of  Rhode 
Island  State;  boxing  enthusiasts  remember 
the  former  world's  middleweight  champion 
Tbaddeus  Jarcsz:  wrestling  devotees.  Stanis- 
laus Cyganlewlcz.  for  15  years  the  world's 
wrestling  champion.  Stella  Walaslewlcz 
Walsh  became  an  Olympic  sprint  champion 
In  women's  track,  and  Francis  Taberskl  won 
the  world's  pocket  billiard  champion  seven 
different  years.  In  swimming,  Chet  Jastrem- 
akl  of  Indiana  has  recently  been  churning 
up  the  country's  pools  In  all  kinds  of  record- 
breaking  times. 

But  these  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
achievements  of  our  people  here  in  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  no  lees  an  achieve- 
ment, though  much  leas  publicized.  Is  that  of 
one  Anthony  Draplewskl  of  Nantlcoke,  Penn- 
sylvania, who  raised  14  children  and  saw  12 
of  them  graduate  from  various  universities. 
All  that  has  been  done  by  the  persons  I  have 
mentioned  redounds  not  only  to  the  great- 
ness of  the  United  States,  but  Is  a  visible 
testimony  to  the  Intrepidity,  foresight.  In- 
dustry, patience,  and  above  all.  spirit  of  a 
people  that  even  Its  transplanted  situation 
had  a  consciousness  of  national  and  personal 
greatness,  a  pride  In  achievement,  and  an 
energetic  and  unflagging  enthusiasm  for 
service  to  humanity. 

It  is  this  spirit  which  we  also  honor  today 
and  which  continues  to  blaze  In  the  hearts 
of  all  Poles,  wherever  they  may  be.  It  Is  the 
spirit  that  moves  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  to 
spesLk  out  courageously  against  atheistic  and 
communistic  oppression;  It  Is  the  spirit 
which  has  made  Poland  the  prime  partici- 
pant In  the  project  to  save  many  ancient 
monuments  from  being  flooded  by  the  Aswan 
project  In  Egypt;  It  Is  the  spirit  that  has  been 
re^xjnslble  for  the  renascence  of  Polish  folk 
culture  and  art.  particularly  In  the  formation 
of  such  singing  and  dance  ensembles  as  the 
Mazowsze  and  Slask;  It  Is  the  spirit  In  which 
the  gallant  warriors  of  Monte  Casslno  gave 
up  their  bodies  to  Italy,  their  hearts  to  Po- 
land, and  their  souls  to  God;  It  Is  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  wedding,  the  Polish  polka,  the 
Polish  ham,  and  the  Polish  kielbasa;  It  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  opiatek  and  the  swienconka:  It 
is  the  spirit  that  can  laugh  at  the  Palac 
Kultury  1  Naukl  and  call  It  the  Kulturnlk; 
It  Is  the  spirit  that  bullty  the  mighty  indus- 
trial complex  of  Nowa  Huta  and  rebuilt  the 
Stare  Mlasto  of  Warsaw,  that  moved  the 
whole  city  of  Lwow  en  masse  to  Wroclaw  In 
order  to  remain  on  Polish  soil,  that  poxired 
out  Its  heart  In  its  ecstatic  reception  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon  and  Robert  Kennedy:  It  is  the 
■plrlt  that,  at  every  meeting  of  Pole  with 
Pole,  elicits  effusive  Joy.  unstinting  hospital- 
ity, and  unrestrained  affection;  finally,  it  la 
the  spMt  that  never  flags  in  its  desire  for 


freedom  and  Its  hope  of  eventual  salvation 
from  tyranny. 

On  this  memorable  occasion,  therefore, 
fraught  as  It  is  with  both  religious  and  cul- 
tural significance  for  our  compatriots  the 
world  over,  let  us  remember  the  heritage  we 
have  built  up  over  the  last  thousand  years,  a 
heritage  primarily  of  unity  with  and  faith  in 
the  Almighty,  greatness  In  every  phase  of 
human  endeavor,  resourcefulness  and  cour- 
age in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  honor 
and  love  both  among  ourselves  and  all  our 
brethren  on  this  earth. 


Art  Collection 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Washingtx)n  Post  of  last  Thursday,  May 
12,  there  appeared  two  articles  of  great 
significance  for  the  cultural  life  of  our 
Nation's  Capital. 

They  were  in  regard  to  the  possibility 
that  the  extensive  art  collection  of  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom,  of  New  York  City, 
may  be  brought  to  Washington.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  marvelous  thing  if  this 
can  be  done. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  and  many 
other  people,  too.  will  be  interested  in  the 
articles  which  foUow: 

Famed  Axt  Collection  Is  Pkomiseo  to  the 

Untteo  States 

(By  Leroy  P.  Aarons) 

The  famed  art  collection  of  uranium  tycoon 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  has  t>een  promised  to 
the  Federal  Government,  ending  one  of  art 
history's  greatest  cUffhangers. 

Letters  of  agreement  between  Hirshhom 
and  the  White  House  have  been  drafted  and 
exchanged,  but  not  signed.  It  was  learned 
yesterday.  President  Johnson  expects  to  an- 
nounce the  acquisition  in  the  presence  of 
Hirshhorn  and  his  wife,  probably  next  week. 

Involved  are  6300  paintings,  drawings  and 
sculptures,  representing  one  of  the  largest 
private  art  collections  In  the  world.  The 
present-day  value  has  been  estimated  at  $25 
million  to  $50  million. 

mat   donate  tl    MILLION 

The  collection  will  be  administered  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  and  housed  in  a  new 
museum  suid  an  outdoor  sculpture  garden  to 
be  built  on  the  Mall,  poasibly  across  from 
the  National  Gallery.  The  President  Is  ex- 
pected to  ask  Congress  for  funds  to  build  the 
museum. 

In  addition  to  the  oollecMon.  Hirshhorn  Is 
understood  to  have  agreed  to  donate  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  purchase  of  works  of  contem- 
porary art. 

Negotiations  for  the  bug*  collection  have 
been  going  on  a  year  In  the  deepest  secrecy 
between  Hirshhorn,  who  Mves  In  New  York 
City.  ofUclals  of  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
White  House.  Negotiators  here  thought  they 
were  close  to  obtaining  the  much -sought  col- 
lection about  a  year  ago,  but  discussions 
dragged  on  for  a  full  year  more. 

THOV6HT  or  CmBATING  TOWN 

The  dlscuiaionc  were  particularly  delicate 
for  two  reasons.  For  one.  Hirshhom  was 
torn  between  a  number  of  competing  sites 
for  his  collection,  and  at  one  point  thought 


about  creating  a  new  town.  Hirshhorn.  In 
which  to  display  It.  Secondly,  the  Indus- 
trialist Is  extremely  sensitive  about  publicity 
surrounding  the  disposition  of  his  works. 

The  Administration  Is  still  so  sensitive 
about  the  matter  that  ofSclals  scheduled  to 
discuss  plans  for  the  new  museum  on  Capitol 
Hill  this  week  have  been  Instructed  not  to 
leave  any  copies  of  the  agreement  lying 
around. 

ctkato*  works  rtTLL  time 

Hirshhorn.  67.  amassed  bis  art  treasures 
during  a  Hfetlme  of  collecting,  much  of  It 
with  money  mined  from  uranium-rich  acre- 
age In  Ontario's  bush-covered  Algoma  Basin. 
The  collection  Us  so  vast — 4800  paintings  and 
drawings  and  1500  pieces  of  sculpture — and 
Hirshhorn  buys  with  such  speed  and  volume 
that  It  takes  a  full-time  curator  to  keep  up 
with  the  Inventory. 

He  has  probably  the  world's  largest  single 
collection  of  American  art,  with  examples 
rich  In  depth  ranging  from  Thomas  Eakins 
of  the  mld-19th  century  to  WUlem  de  Koon- 
ing, the  great  contemf>orary  abstractionist. 
The  collection  Is  especially  strong  in  works 
of  the  19308  by  such  artists  of  later  promi- 
nence as  Milton  Avery,  Franz  Kline,  Ben 
Shahn.  Philip  Evergood  and  Stuart  Davis. 

The  sctilpture  collection  is  international  in 
scope,  encompassing  the  Hlttlte  culture. 
Greece's  Golden  Age  and  such  masters  of  the 
late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries  as  Rodin 
and  MalUol.  Most  impressive,  however,  is  the 
depth  of  the  contemporary  collection,  with 
numerous  examples  of  such  greats  as  Jacques 
Llpchltz.  Marino  Marlnl.  Henry  Moore.  Pi- 
casso and  Giacomettl. 

Hirshhom  was  reared  In  the  Jewish  ghettos 
of  Brookljm,  where  his  mother  settled  after 
emigrating  from  Latvia  In  1905  with  him  and 
his  12  brothers  and  sisters.  Fascinated  with 
art  from  an  early  age,  he  used  to  paste  exam- 
ples of  calendar  painting  over  his  bed. 

At  age  17,  Hirshhom  went  Into  the  broker- 
age business  with  t225.  He  made  tl68.000  in 
the  first  year  and  by  1928  was  making  profits 
of  over  $2  million.  He  pulled  out  of  the  stock 
market  Just  before  the  crash  with  t4  million. 

Hirshhom  takes  a  businessman's  approach 
to  collecting,  buying  up  whole  lots  at  a  time 
and  dickering  for  a  bargain  rate.  But  he  is 
also  gifted  with  a  sensitivity  for  art  and  an 
extraordinary  perceptlveness  that  enabled 
him  to  buy  works  of  unknown  artists  who 
were  later  to  become  famous. 

His  collection  Is  scattered  around  the 
world.  Jamming  his  offices  In  Manhattan  and 
Toronto,  and  displayed  throughout  his  Park 
Avenue  apartment,  his  Riviera  villa  and  his 
country  home  in  Greenwich.  Conn.  The  bulk 
of  the  trove,  however,  is  kept  in  closets,  store- 
rooms and  warehouses. 

Hirshhom  and  his  collection  have  been 
wooed  by  more  than  half  a  dozen  museums. 
Including  the  Tate  Gallery  in  London  and 
others  In  Baltimore,  Beverly  Hills  and  In 
France,  Israel  and  Canada. 

New  York  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  him- 
self a  collector,  offered  to  build  a  museum 
if  Hirshhorn  would  give  his  works  to  New 
York  SUte. 

Acquisition  of  the  art  treasure  by  Wash- 
ington, with  both  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  taking  personal  Interest.  Is  expected 
to  rank  as  a  major  coup  in  the  art  world. 
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Vast  Collbction  Will  Add  a  Major 

Dmcknsion  to  Art  Here 

(By  Andrew  Hudson) 

Joseph  R.  Hlrshhom's  decision  to  give  his 

vast  modem   art  collection   to  the   Federal 

Government  adds  a  major  dimension  to  art 

In  Washington. 

This  collection  Is  particularly  strong  in 
modem  sculpture,  both  European  and  Amer- 
ican.   Its  1,500  sculptures  rang^  fnxn  Rodin's 


•'The  Burghers  of  Calais"  through  Malllol, 
Degas.  Llpchltz,  Matisse,  Picasso,  Moore. 
Giacomettl,  Calder  and  Smith  to  recent  works 
by  such  contemporary  Americans  as  John 
Chamberlain  and  Jasper  Johns. 

It  also  Includes  a  couple  of  sculptures  by 
the  American  painter  Thomas  Eakins.  Al- 
most every  prominent  name  in  modem 
sctUpture  is  represented  and  the  proposed 
Sculpture  Garden  of  the  new  Museum  will 
almost  certainly  be  a  rich  experience. 

The  collection's  holdings  in  paintings  and 
drawings  (numbering  4.800,  mainly  Ameri- 
can) make  it  the  largest  private  collection  of 
American  painting  in  existence.  However.  In 
this  area  the  collection  Is  more  diffuse  and 
not  so  distinguished  as  it  Is  In  sculpture.  The 
choice  examples  apparently  lie  In  American 
work  of  the  1930'g  and  earlier.  In  paintings  by 
Dove,  JJarln,  Gorky,  Stuart  Davis,  Homer, 
Sloane  and  Demuth. 

Hirshhorn  came  rather  late  on  the  scene  in 
regard  to  abstract  expressionism,  though  he 
did  pick  up  a  good  1943  Pollock  and  some 
Klines,  The  more  recent  vi-ork  in  the  collec- 
tion Includes  Larry  Rivers  gigantic  assem- 
blage "The  Russian  Revolution,"  which  was 
shown  at  the  Jewish  Museimi  last  year. 

As  far  as  the  paintings  are  concerned,  the 
most  promising  feature  is  what  may  be  a 
donation  of  an  additional  (1  million  for  fur- 
ther purchases.  If  this  could  be  used  toward 
upgrading  the  collection  In  terms  of  both 
postwar  American  painting  and  modern  Eu- 
ropean painting,  we  should  have  a  very  re- 
markable museum  collection  Indeed. 
other  collections  cited 

Washington  at  present  contains  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  collections  of  Western 
art  in  the  world — up  to  around  1905— at  the 
National  Gallery.  There  are  several  flue  ex- 
amples of  work  after  1905  at  the  PhllUpa 
Collection  but  these  were  chosen  not  to  pre- 
sent a  comprehensive  survey  of  modem  art 
but  according  to  personal  taste — as  the  late 
Duncan  Phillips  was  always  the  first  to 
admit. 

Various  works  In  the  collections  of  the 
Corcoran  Galley  of  Art  and  the  Washington 
GaUery  of  Modern  Art  serve  to  complement 
the  Phillips  Collection,  especially  In  contem- 
porary American  art.  And  doubtless  the  re- 
vitalized National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
which  alms,  like  the  Corcoran,  to  be  primarily 
a  museum  of  American  art.  will  be  building 
a  collection  of  modern  and  contemporary 
work. 

galleries  share  task 

However,  the  task  of  collecting  modem 
European  art  for  this  city  and  of  putting 
contemporary  American  art  In  an  interna- 
tional context  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Washington 
Gallery  of  Modem  Art.  The  Gallery  of  Mod- 
em Art  has  done  an  admirable  Job  over  the 
past  four  years,  but  It  has  to  rely  on  gifts 
and  bequests  for  acquisitions  and  It  doesn't 
have  space  to  put  even  its  present  collection 
permanently  on  display.  It  doesn't  look  as 
though  the  National  Gallery  Is  about  to  ven- 
ture Into  contemporary  art. 

It's  hard  to  foresee  how  this  arrival  In 
Washington  of  a  new  museiun  of  modem  art 
will  affect  our  other  museums.  There  ha« 
been  no  talk  of  any  exhibition  program;  In- 
deed, one  of  the  first  questions  to  arise  will 
be  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  to  fi- 
nance the  museum's  operation.  As  things 
are.  the  National  Collection  Is  having  to  or- 
ganize benefits  to  raise  money  for  its  pro- 
grams. 

A  possible  development  might  be  a  merger 
of  the  present  Washington  Gallery  of  Mod- 
em Art  and  the  new  museum,  with  the  for- 
mer continuing  a  wide-ranging,  forward- 
looking  exhibition  program  and  the  latter 
building  up  an  IntemaUon&l  collection  at 
modem  art. 


Trade  Expansion  Begun  by  L.B  J. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
President's  state  of  the  Union  message 
he  mentioned  the  necessity  for  expand- 
ing our  trade  with  the  communist-bloc 
coimtries  but  only  recently  the  admin- 
istration sent  to  he  Congress  the  pro- 
posed legislation  which  Chairman  Mills 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
fused to  introduce.  Actually  the  trade 
has  already  been  expanded  as  set  forth 
In  the  Allen-Scott  column  published  in 
the  Northern  Virginia  Sun  of  April  12. 
The  column  follows: 

Trade  Expansion  Begun  by  L.B.J. 
(By  Robert  S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott) 

President  Johnson  apparently  Isn't  taking 
any  chances  on  Congress'  approving  of  his 
announced  plan  to  expand  trade  with  Iron 
Curtain  countries. 

Without  fanfare,  the  administration  al- 
ready is  doing  exactly  that. 

The  likelihood  In  this  election  year  of  Con- 
gress' going  on  record  to  Increase  East-West 
trade  is  remote.  Still  languishing  in  the  Sen- 
ate Is  last  year's  laboriously  negotiated  agree- 
ment with  Moscow  to  open  consular  offices 
In  the  two  countries.  Opposition  to  that  is 
so  powerful  that  no  move  has  been  made  to 
act  on  the  treaty. 

It's  a  safe  conclusion  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  boost  East-West  trade  would  have 
no  better  luck. 

But  unpublished  Commerce  Department 
records  disclose  the  administration  already 
Is  opening  the  docx'  wide  as  It  can  to  fur- 
ther trade  with  the  Communists.  Last  year 
that  topped  $143  million. 

This  has  been  ascertained  by  Representa- 
tive Glenard  Lipscomb,  Republican  of  Cali- 
fornia, member  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee.  After  a  lot  of  dig- 
ging he  has  uncovered  the  following  signifi- 
cant facts: 

In  1962  East-West  trade  totaled  less  than 
$50  million.  In  1963  It  Jumped  to  $139  mil- 
lion; in  1964  to  $406  million  due  to  the  sale 
of  $320  million  In  agricultural  commodities; 
last  year  upwards  of  $143  million. 

Much  of  this  business  has  far  greater  mili- 
tary value  to  the  Reds  than  the  dollar  total 
would  Indicate. 

"We  sold  them  electronic  equipment,  air- 
craft parts.  Industrial  instruments,  chemicals, 
metals  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  tech- 
nical data,"  Lipscomb  pointed  out,  "and  w« 
did  that  without  having  any  Idea  of  its  ulti- 
mate use.  The  Johnson  administration  talks 
about  Increasing  trade  and  building  bridges 
to  the  East,  at  the  very  time  the  Soviet  Is 
powerfully  aiding  oiu-  enemy  In  North  Viet 
Nam. 

"I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  how  It 
makes  any  sense  to  help  equip  the  Commu- 
nists who  are  assisting  aggressors  to  kill  and 
maim  our  soldiers  In  Viet  Nam." 

Dramatically  Illustrative  of  Lipscomb's 
stinging  accusation  Is  the  following  astonish- 
ing contradiction: 

Last  July  and  August  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Issued  export  licensee  for  the  ship- 
ment of  $5,436,000  of  copper  scrap  to  Yugo- 
slavia. At  that  very  time,  the  department 
was  directing  U.S.  manufacturers  of  copp«r 
products  to  divert  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
metal  for  military  orders. 


Also  uncovered  by  Representative  Lipscomb 
are  three  unannounced  Instances  of  sales  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  this  year  of  distinct  military 
value : 

Technical  data  for  the  construction  In 
Russia  of  three  giant  fertilizer  plants  to  p>ro- 
duce  ammonia,  nitric  acid  and  ammonium 
nitrate.  Lipscomb  points  out  that  in  the  last 
few  years  the  Soviet  has  supplied  North  Viet 
Nam  with  more  than  150.000  tons  of  fertilizer. 

$660,000  of  platinum  pellets  to  Bulgaria. 
These  pellets  are  used  for  the  production  of 
high  octane  gasoline,  and  to  increase  yields 
in  the  chemical  industry.  World  demand  for 
platinum  is  soaring,  and  Bulgaria's  prlnclifle 
suppliers  have  been  Russia  and  East  Ger- 
many. 

Sale  to  Rumania  of  electronic  and  naviga- 
tional equipment  for  InstaUation  in  planes 
obtained  from  Russia.  Also  Instruments  for 
testing  flight  equipment. 

Lipscomb  critically  notes  that  while  the 
Commerce  Department  is  permitting  a  great 
deal  of  technical  information  to  be  exported 
to  the  Soviet  bloc,  no  dollar  value  Is  placed 
on  it.  There  Is  not  even  a  reference  to  this 
matter  In  the  department's  annual  report  on 
East- West  trade. 

But  the  Communists  consider  this  tech- 
nical data,  Lipscomb  declares,  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  their  trade  with  the  U.S.  As 
*  evidence  of  this,  he  points  out  the  data 
usually  Involves  the  construction  of  huge  In- 
dustrial undertakings. 

As  significant  examples.  Lipscomb  cites 
that  In  1965  Russia  Imported  U.S.  technical 
data  for  the  design  and  building  of: 

Ethylene  plant  capable  of  producing  one 
million  metric  tons  of  heavy  petroleum  a 
year.  The  plant  also  would  produce  hydro- 
gen propane,  propylene,  butane,  butylenes 
and  gasoline.  Plastics,  petrochemicals  and 
synthetic  fibers  are  produced  frc«n  them. 

Plant  to  manufacture  4,000  tons  annually 
of  parachloroanlllne,  and  2,500  tons  of  dl- 
chloroaniUne — used  among  other  things  as  a 
weed  killer. 

Other  technical  data  the  Commerce  De- 
pyartment  permitted  to  be  sent  to  the  Com- 
munists was  for  a  methane  pipeline  booster 
station  In  Rumania;  gas  processing  plant  In 
Russia;  copper  rolling  mill,  pulp  mill  evapo- 
rator and  an  ammonium  sulfate  plant  In 
East  Germany;  electrolytic  process  plant  In 
Hungary;  and  a  silicone  steel  processing  plant 
In  Czechoslovakia. 


Polish  MiUenniam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
May  3  is  a  special  day  for  people  of  Pol- 
ish origin. 

Gov.   Nelson   A.   Rockefeller,   of   the 
State  of  New  York,  has  issued  a  special 
proclamation  in  that  connection.   I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 
Proclamation 

On  May  3,  1791,  the  Polish  Diet,  aftpr  four 
years  of  continuous  deliberation,  adopted  a 
constitution  assuring  all  Inhabitants  of 
Poland  dvll  and  religious  liberty  with  equal 
protection  for  all  under  the  law.  This  Con- 
stitution, the  first  guarantee  of  personal  and 
religious  liberty  adopted  for  its  people  by  any 
nation  in  Central  or  Eastern  Europe,  was  to 
become  a  beacon  light  of  liberty  and  hope 
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for  aU  oppressed  people*  of  E\irope  and 
ne&r-A«la. 

Tblfl  year  people  of  Polish  origin  and 
friends  of  Poland  are  celebrating  the  Millen- 
nium of  Poland's  devotion  and  dedication  to 
the  principles  of  Christ.  The  adoption  of  the 
PolUh  ConsUtuUon  of  the  third  of  May,  1791 
Is  one  of  the  many  great  accomplishments 
of  the  Polish  people.  Today,  the  people  of 
FOUwl  are  restricted  by  their  Communist 
oppressors  from  openly  and  freely  celebratUig 
this  great  event. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  hat- 
ing oppression  and  loving  freedom,  are  In 
sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Polish 
people  for  full  freedom  and  deliverance  from 
the  yoke  of  Communism. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  set 
aside  Tuesday,  May  3.  1966,  as  Polish  Consti- 
tution Day  m  the  State  of  New  York. 


Tbe  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OF    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Maw  16, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  draft  is 
at  last  becoming  the  subject  of  con- 
structive debate.  Jarred  by  increased  in- 
duction quotas  and.  most  recently,  by 
student  deferment  tests,  more  and  more 
people  are  raising  questions  about  the 
selective  service  system. 

To  date  most  of  the  heat  has  been  con- 
centrated on  the  inequities  in  the  draft 
law.  College  exemptions,  for  example, 
have  thrown  the  bnmt  of  the  fighting  In 
Vietnam  upon  those  who  for  financial 
and  other  reasons  have  not  gone  to  col- 
lege. 

I  think  that  it  Is  Important  that  these 
Inequities  be  pointed  out.  But,  I  think 
that  It  is  equally  important  that  Con- 
gress take  a  fresh  look  at  the  concept  of 
national  service  versus  selective  service. 

Alternate  forms  of  national  service 
should  be  explored.  Might  conscription 
be  used  to  train  people,  to  allow  them  to 
make  use  of  their  talents,  to  put  the 
Idealism  of  America's  youth  to  work  for 
America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  weeks  to  come,  I 
would  hope  that  the  debate  over  the 
draft  would  expand  to  a  debate  over  na- 
tional service.  In  an  editorial  on  Satur- 
day, May  14,  the  New  York  Times  sug- 
gested this. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May   14.   1966] 
Testing  ro>  the  Dratt 
The  need   for   a  fundamental  reappraisal 
of  Selective  Service  procedures   Is  put   Into 
sharp    focus    as    several    hundred    thousand 
students   across  the  country   take  the   first 
.  draft  deferment  tests  today. 

As  long  as  the  present  deferment  system 
remaink  In  force,  the  use  of  these  tests  is 
preferable  to  reliance  on  college  grades  and 
class  standing.  The  national  examination  at 
least  free*  faculty  members  from  the  un- 
wanted obligation  to  apply  academic  yard- 
sticks to  the  dr»ft  decision.  It  also  offers 
assurance  that  at««inrtsnre  at  a  more  de- 
manding college  will  not  reduce  the  chanrais 
for  defermenC  % 


These  factors  make  current  student  sit-in 
strikes  to  protest  the  tests  and  civil  dis- 
obedience directed  against  the  university  ad- 
ministrations partlcxUarly  Inexcusable.  The 
forms  of  protest  have  the  earmark  of  adoles- 
cent Irrationality — temjjer  tantrums  aimed 
at  those  who  want  to  assure  the  fairest  pos- 
sible treatment  under  existing  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  plain  that  the  test  only 
alleviates  a  generally  unsatisfactory  i»o- 
cedure.  Deferment  of  college  students  places 
most  of  the  burden  of  military  service  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  very  poor  or  the  academically 
untalented.  This  smacks  of  a  caste  system. 
In  which  prolonged  education  can  readily 
ttxm  deferment  into  exemption.  When  only 
a  small  minority  of  the  nation's  youth  at- 
tended college,  deferring  students  was  an 
essential  measure  to  guarantee  that  the 
country  could  not  lack  for  doctors  engineers, 
scientists,  teachers  and  other  skilled  per- 
sonnel. But,  with  greatly  expanded  college 
attendance,  such  emergency  action  Is  less 
Justifiable. 

If  selective  induction  Is  to  be  continued, 
then  It  would  be  far  lees  discriminatory  to 
return  to  the  original  concept  of  the  lottery, 
with  deferments  taking  Into  account  only 
questions  of  hardship,  conscientious  objec- 
tions and  demonstrable  national  interest. 

Even  this  would  be  only  a  stop-gap  im- 
provement, however.  Nationally  sound  reform 
lies  In  the  direction  of  iinlversal  national 
service,  with  limited  options  to  serve  either 
in  the  armed  forces,  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  or  a  variety  of  do- 
mestic urban  and  rural  missions.  Leading 
educators  have  already  endorsed  such  a  plan. 
It  is  now  up  to  the  nation's  educational, 
manpower  and  military  lead^ship  to  evolve 
a  blueprint  for  national  debate  and  Con- 
gressional action. 


Politics  Gnides  Security  Plans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
the  May  1  edition  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
an  article  appeared  entitled  "Politics 
Guides  Security  Plans."  It  was  written 
by  Edith  Kermit  Roosevelt  and  Illus- 
trates the  current  tendency  to  down- 
grade the  CIA,  the  FBI,  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's Intelligence  Bureau. 

My  colleagues  will  benefit  considerably 

from  reading  this  article  and  I  Include  it 

herewith  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

PoLmcs  GtHDES  SECtmrrr  Plans 

(By    Edith   Kermit  Roosevelt) 

Behind  the  now  famous  Otto  Otepka  case 
Involving  the  right  to  uproot  lax  security  in 
the  State  Department  Is  the  story  of  a  highly 
organized  campaign  to  concentrate  power 
in  the  agency's  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and 
Research.  The  secret  objective  even  Is  to 
build  It  Into  a  superlntelllgence  agency. 

This  Lb  the  same  State  Department  bureau 
where  certain  personalities  have  consistently 
practiced  distortion  and  suppression  of  vital 
Intelligence  data. 

Otepka  was  ousted  from  bis  poet  as  se- 
oxulty  chief  at  the  very  time  he  was  in- 
vestigating the  structiire  and  organization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research 
and  checking  up  on  its  personnel.  On 
Aug.   12,   1963.   Otepka  tesUfled  before  tbe 


Senate  Internal  Security  subcommittee  that 
as  far  back  as  1957  the  most  derogatory 
cases  were  located  In  I  &  R. 

He  had  documentary  proof  that  this  sensi- 
tive bureau,  consisting  of  about  350  employ- 
ees, has  been  a  focal  point  for  diversion  and 
paralysis  of  U.S.  policy.  PH3r  example,  he 
had  prepared  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
policy  patterns  and  papers  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research  proving 
that  I  &  R  had  consistently  Ignored,  distorted 
or  suppressed  intelligence  Information  it  had 
received  concerning  Castro  and  his  Commu- 
nist supporters. 

After  Otepka  was  fired,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  quickly  moved  to  get 
rid  of  other  checks  over  Its  activities.  Pre- 
viously, the  State  Department's  Office  of  Se- 
curity had  received  all  FBI  and  CIA  reports 
dealing  with  domestic  and  foreign  Intelli- 
gence matters.  Now.  these  are  sent  at  once 
to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research. 

The  Importance  of  this  Is  that  In  the  past 
when  the  Office  of  Security  received  the  full 
Intelligence  reports,  competent  security 
evaluators  often  learned  Information  about 
State  Department  employees  which  had  a 
direct  bearing  on  loyalty  Investigations. 

Under  the  new  system,  security  men  are 
dependent  on  the  political  guidance  of  per- 
sons In  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search. The  bulk  of  these  lack  training  as 
security  evaluators  or  have  a  political  mo- 
tive for  not  providing  the  Information  to  the 
Secvu-lty  Office. 

Significantly,  too,  the  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  has  become  the  liaison 
with  the  FBI  for  reports  by  U.S.  embassies 
on  Americans  traveling  abroad.  FBI  re- 
quests for  information  on  these  Americans 
are  no  longer  given  "routinely"  to  a  trained 
security  man  In  the  Passport  Office  for  trans- 
mission to  embassies  abroad. 

Instead,  the  Justice  Department  channels 
these  FBI  requests  to  the  Bureau  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Research  to  forward  to  our  diplo- 
matic posts  "only  in  cases  where  an  Impor- 
tant national  Interest  would  be  served." 

An  important  effect  of  these  changes  in 
procedure  is  that  more  Individuals  in  more 
government  agencies  learn  of  these  Informa- 
tion requests.  Invariably,  this  increases  the 
risk  that  the  person  on  whom  the  Informa- 
tion Is  gathered  may  find  out  about  It,  as 
well  as  Inteersted  foreign  powers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  of  Intel- 
ligence and  Research  has  set  up  a  Foreign 
Area  Coordination  Group  known  as  FAR  to 
coordinate  all  research  grants  on  foreign 
aSairst  throughout  government.  FAR  has 
veto  power  over  all  government  grants  and 
contracts  for  research  abroad. 

The  role  of  the  other  intelligence  agen- 
cies, such  as  the  CIA,  the  FBI  and  the  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency,  have  been  correspond- 
ingly dovimgraded.  The  result  Is  a  one-voice 
In  Intelligence  tailored  to  the  political  bias 
found  in  the  State  Department's  Intelli- 
gence Bureau. 


Grocery  Bayer  Doesn't  Need  Package  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   nXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
nationally  recognized  Journalist  In  the 
economic  area,  Mr.  John  M.  Johnston  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  in  his  column  of 
May  7,  discusses  the  pending  legislation 
coming  before  us  this  session.    I  Insert 
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this  editorial  in  the  Record  and  direct  It 
to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the 
congressional  committees  which  are  now 
working  in  this  legislative  field. 
Grocery  BirrrR  Doesn't  Need  Package  Law 
( By  John  M.  Johnston ) 

One  of  the  television  commercials  that 
promoted  the  Democratic  landslide  in  the 
1964  Presidential  and  congressional  elections 
showed  a  winsome  little  girl  picking  daisies. 
Suddenly  she  disappeared  in  the  awesome 
cloud  of  an  atomic  blast,  the  message  being 
that  If  those  bloodthirsty  Republicans  got 
into  office  we  should  soon  be  In  a  shooting 
war  with  A-bombs  to  follow. 

Oblivious  to  the  irony,  some  of  the  men 
elected  with  the  aid  of  this  precious  bit  of 
salesmanship  are  now  trying  to  frame  a 
"truth-ln-packaglng"  law  to  protect  the 
public  against  too-slick  tricks.  What  posi- 
tion should  be  taken  toward  such  a  law  by 
those  who  detest  fraud  and  deceit  but  cher- 
ish liberty? 

If  you  oppose  censorship,  as  all  should 
who  uphold  freedom,  you  are  soon  con- 
fronted with  the  case  of  some  degenerate 
peddler  of  prurient  filth.  If  you  oppose 
having  the  government  dictate  the  size, 
shape  and  labeling  of  packages,  do  you  have 
to  approve  such  labels  as  "6  cents  off  the 
giant  half-quart"  or  weights  designed  to 
thwart  price  comparisons? 

The  answer  Is  no.  Just  as  there  Is  ob- 
scenity beyond  the  pale  of  responsible  de- 
fense, so  are  there  marketing  practices  that 
the  most  devout  enterpriser  must  criticize. 
The  question  really  becomes  whether  it  Is 
possible  to  devise  a  law  rifled  unerringly  at 
the  evils,  never  bringing  down  a  legitimate 
effort. 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.  Mich.),  most  fer- 
vent sponsor  of  policing  packaging,  com- 
plained that  there  are  71  different  sizes  of 
potato  chip  packages.  He  would  have  the 
law  restrict  these  to  standard  sizes,  each  dif- 
fering by  two  ounces,  so  that  buyers  might 
compare  prices  per  ounce. 

When  you  begin  specifying  package  sizes, 
however,  your  troubles  start.  For  example, 
candy  bar  makers  wish  to  cater  to  the  public 
preference  for  5-cent  bars  or  10-cent  bars. 
When  the  price  of  the  ingredients  fluctuates, 
they  vary  the  weight  of  the  bar  by  some 
fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Shall  the  law  compel  a  standard  size  that 
will  swivel  In  price  from  4  and  3/16  cents 
to  6  and  1/lOth  cost?  Clearly  such  a  re- 
quirement would  introduce  baffling  com- 
plexities. 

Sen.  Hart  also  complains  that  "family 
size'"  and  "economy  size"  descriptions  may 
be  meaningless  or  deceptive.  He  adds  that 
some  food  processors  must  have  the  canary 
In  mind  when  they  promise  "two  servings." 

It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  more  clamor  about 
all  this  Is  coming  from  the  self-appointed 
champions  of  the  consumer  than  froni  In- 
dignant shoppers.  When  a  housewife 
thinks  she  has  been  stung,  she  takes  the 
most  effective  action  possible:  she  buys  a 
different  product. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  cases  where  she 
Is  stung  and  doesn't  know  It.  But  there  are 
already  federal  laws  against  fraudulent 
trade  practices  and  deceptive  labeling.  As 
long  ago  as  1953.  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommended  that  the  overlapping  Jurisdic- 
tions of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  and 
other  agencies  be  combined  In  a  single  ad- 
ministrative court. 

Under  this  kind  of  flexible  regulation,  the 
processor  who  really  offered  an  "economy 
size"  could  continue.  The  potato  chip 
maker  who  wanted  to  add  an  extra  fraction 
of  an  ounce  as  a  sales  Inducement  might  do 
so.  The  faker  whose  picture  on  the  box 
proved  too  misleading  could  be  hauled  up — 
with  a  chance  to  prove  bis  case  In  court  If 
be  cared  to  try. 


No  law  can  defeat  and  outlaw  deceptive 
practices  without  also  Interfering  with 
harmless  salesmanship — such  as,  for  Instance, 
lipstick  and  a  padded  bra. 


Prayers  in  the  Public  Schools 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    n.LINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tele- 
vision station  WBBM-TV.  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  system  aflBliate  in  Chicago, 
carried  an  excellent  editorial  over  its 
station  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  dealing 
with  the  entire  subject  of  prayers  in 
the  public  schools.  I  believe  WBBM-TV 
and  its  editorial  director,  Mr.  Carter 
Davidson,  have  performed  a  significant 
public  service  and  adding  their  voice  to 
the  growing  dialog  on  this  very  impor- 
tant subject.  The  editorial  follows: 
Prayers  in  thb  School 

In  all  of  the  nearly  two  centuries  it  has 
existed,  tha  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  amended  only  twenty-four 
times. 

The  first  eight  amendments  make  up  the 
BUI  of  Rights,  which  guarantee  us  our  civil 
liberties.  Others  deal  with  such  weighty 
matters  as  rights  to  vote,  the  makeup  of  our 
Congress,  prohibition  and  the  amendment 
which  later  repealed  it,  the  Income  tax  and 
the  procedures  for  electing  our  leaders. 

Now  It  Is  propiosed  that  we  amend  the 
Constitution  one  more  time.  The  purpose 
would  be  to  guarantee  schoolchildren  the 
right  to  pray  in  their  classrooms  If  they 
want  to.  It  may  sound  like  a  small  point, 
perhaps  even  frivolous,  compared  to  the 
more  ponderous  matters  dealt  with  in  other 
constitutional  amendments. 

But  we  support  the  proposed  prayer 
amendment,  if  only  to  clear  up  a  confused 
muddle  which  has  set  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  religion  against  religion  and  com- 
munity against  community  clear  across  the 
nation. 

Senator  Everett  Doiksen.  of  Illinois,  along 
with  43  other  Senators  have  sponsored  a 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  calling  for  the 
amendment.  It  Is  a  rather  simply  worded 
document.  It  merely  provides  that  no  one 
In  authority  can  either  prevent  or  require 
any  person  to  participate  In  prayer  In  a  pub- 
lic building,  nor  can  any  one  in  authority 
tell  any  one  what  to  pray. 

The  prayer  issue  has  erupted  several  times 
in  the  Chicago  area,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  federal  court  case  pend- 
ing here  now  arising  from  the  prayer  Issue 
In  a  school  In  nearby  DeKalb. 

We  think  the  Dlrksen  prayer  amendment 
would  put  an  end  to  such  disputes.  We 
also  hope  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  endless 
arguments  over  separation  of  church  and 
state,  and  just  what  that  issue  entails. 

There  have  been  hints,  for  example,  that 
a  suit  might  one  day  be  filed  requiring  all 
United  States  coins  to  be  re-issued  because 
the  present  ones  carry  the  legend  "In  God 
We  TYust." 

Some  have  even  suggested  that  it  may  be 
unconstitutional  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  public  officer,  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  with  his  hand  placed 
upon  a  Bible. 

Three  court  decisions,  two  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  one  by  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 


have  virtually  banished  prayer  from  schools 
In  this  country. 

But  the  decisions  also  have  served  to  con- 
fuse the  whole  country  on  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  the  relationships  between  cbtu-ch 
and  state.  The  net  result  has  been  to  breed 
intolerance  and  to  create  bickering  among 
friends  and  neighbors  who  adhere  to  dif- 
fering religions. 

We  believe  the  Dlrksen  amendment  woiild 
clear  the  air,  by  simply  stating  that  children 
have  the  right  to  pray  In  their  classrooms  If 
they  want  to,  and  don't  have  to  pray  if  they 
don't  want  to. 

Presented  by  Carter  Davidson,  Editorial 
Director  of  WBBM-TV. 


Danger:   Poisoned  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  permission  granted  I  Insert  into 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  grave  warning  appearing  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  News  of  Friday, 
May  13, 1966.  entitled  "Danger:  Poisoned 
Air": 

Dangeb:  Poisoned  Air! 

A  New  York  City  task  force  report  this 
week  should  convince  even  the  most  skep- 
tical that  air  pollution  has  become  a  matter 
of  pressing  national  concern. 

The  10-man  task  force  reported  the  city's 
air  Is  loaded  each  year  vrith  730  pounds  of 
pollution  for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  the  city-   , 

That's  more  than  five  times  the  average 
resident's  weight. 

Street  dirt,  exhaust  gases  from  autos. 
btises,  trucks  and  planes,  fly  ash,  soot.  In- 
dustrial chemicals  and  other  offensive  or 
polsonotis  materials  make  the  simple  act  of 
breathing  not  only  unpleasant  but  poten- 
tially dangerous  for  many  New  Yorkers. 

Sure,  New  York  Is  Big  Town,  with  problems 
of  commensurate  enormity.  But  problems  of 
proportionate  size  exist  In  many  American 
cities,  large  and  small. 

New  York's  near-crisis  situation  merely 
underscores  the  warnings  voiced  In  growing 
chorus  by  the  scientists. 

Only  last  month  Dr.  Walter  Orr  Roberts, 
director  of  the  National  Center  for  atmos- 
pheric Research,  Boulder.  Colo.,  told  Science 
Service  the  time  is  ripe  for  some  large  city  to 
be  trapped  under  a  deadly  smog  blanket  that 
could  be  fatal  to  thousands  of  persons  with 
respiratory  diseases. 

Just  stich  a  choking  cloud  blanketed  Do- 
nora.  Pa.,  for  several  days  In  1948.  Smog 
Is  a  continuing  problem  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
task  force  says  New  York  has  escaped  "Wide- 
spread disaster"  only  because  prevailing 
winds  dissipate  the  airborne  i>olsons. 

Even  the  Rocky  Moimtain  area,  Idealized 
as  the  "wide  open  spaces,"  faced  such  a 
problem  that  a  tough  anti-alr-pollutlon  bill 
bad  to  be  enacted  In  Colorado  this  year. 

The  nation  gradually  is  waking  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  its  citizens  may  lit^ally  suffo- 
cate from  prisons  either  carelessly  or  de- 
liberate pwmped  into  the  air.  The  Presi- 
dent's latest  conservation  message,  for  ex- 
ample, calls  for  Increased  Federal  efforts  to 
flght  air  pollution. 

Federal  standards  to  reduce  air  pollution 
by  motor-vehicle  exhausts,  effective  for  19fl8 
model  cars  and  trucks,  have  been  announced. 
State  and  local  governments  also  are  be- 
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ginning  to  move  agminst  the  polson-air  men- 
ace. 

If  Ita  work  adda  urgency  to  these'  efforts. 
the  New  York  task  force  will  have  served  not 
only  Its  :lty  but  the  nation. 


TalkioK  Typewriter* — Freeport,  N.Y. 

EXTEa^SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

or    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  projects  to  be  fund- 
ed by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity Involves  the  use  of  a  unique  educa- 
tional machine  known  as  a  "Talking 
Typewriter."  to  assist  on  a  voluntary 
basis  the  educational  training  of  pre- 
schoool  children,  school  dropouts,  and 
also  unemployed  youth  and  adults. 

The  "talking  typewriter"  is  actually  a 
computerized  machine,  about  the  size  of 
an  upright  piano  with  a  typewriter  key- 
board. '  It  contains  a  speaker  and  a 
lighted  window.  The  student  or  other 
learner  sits  al(Hig  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine and  when  a  key  is  pressed,  the  let- 
ter appears  in  large  print  on  the  window 
and  a  prerecorded  voice  gives  the  sound 
of  the  letter.  Another  example  of  how 
the  machine  works  involves  finding  the 
letters  or  keys  to  fit  the  printed  word 
which  appears  on  the  screen.  The  other 
keys  lock  until  the  learner  has  pressed 
the  correct  keys,  spelling  the  printed 
word.  Then  the  machine's  voice  praises 
the  learner  and  a  picture  of  the  word 
appears.  The  machine  can  be  programed 
in  many  ways  to  teach  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects at  various  levels  of  education. 

The  "talking  typewriter"  has  reported- 
ly taught  2-year-olds  to  read,  spell,  punc- 
tuate, and  even  touch  type  within  less 
than  1  year.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  In  teaching  children  involves 
prolonging  the  child's  attention-span. 
The  "talking  typewriter"  has  proved  to 
be  a  technique  which  produces  no  signs 
of  boredom.  It  has  been  heralded  by 
education  experts  throughout  the  United 
States  as  having  great  potential. 

There  are  macWnes  of  this  type  pres- 
ently being  used  in  the  New  York  metro- 
politan area  and  in  other  communities 
in  the  United  States.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is  working  on  appll- 
caticms  for  the  use  of  a  number  of  these 
machines  in  demonstration  programs  for 
the  development  of  more  comprehensive 
evaluation. 

In  March  1965,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Union  Free  School  District  No.  9. 
Preeport.  N.Y..  applied  to  the  US.  Office 
of  Education  for  a  grant  of  more  than 
$1.1  million  to  finance  a  program  using  20 
"talking  typewriters."  The  application 
was  subsequently  referred  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District,  New  York,  I 
surveyed  all  pending  applications  for 
Federal  aid  and  when  I  learned  of  the 
Preeport  application.  I  expressed  my  in- 
terest in  the  program  to  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

More  than  1  year  after  the  original 


application  had  been  filed,  the  OEO  chose 
the  Boards  of  Education  of  Chicago,  111., 
and  Preeport,  N.Y.,  for  consideration  for 
the  first  two  demonstration  sites.  The 
final  contract  covering  the  $1.1  million 
program  was  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
Preeport  School  Board  by  officials  of  the 
OEO  and  based  upon  the  approval  of  the 
present  school  board,  the  president  signed 
the  contract. 

As  negotiations  entered  the  final  stages, 
however,  a  local  school  board  election 
was  held.  Three  of  the  five  members  of 
the  school  board  were  replaced  and  one 
of  the  three  newly  elected  members  took 
office  immediately.  The  other  two  will 
take  office  after  July  1.  The  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  requested  that 
the  newly  elected  school  board,  as  it  will 
be  constituted  on  July  1.  be  polled  with 
respect  to  the  'talking  typewriter"  pro- 
gram. The  results  of  the  poll  were  three 
members  opposed  and  two  in  favor  of  the 
demonstration  project. 

On  May  13,  1966. 1  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  William  G.  Phillips.  As- 
sistant Director  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Office  of  Economic  Opportunity: 
Orncs  or  Economic  OppoRTUNriT, 

Washington.  DC,  May  13.  1966. 
Hon.  Hekbckt  Tenzek. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Congressman  Tenzer:  This  refers  to 
the  proposal  for  an  experimental  reading  pro- 
gtram  utilizing  "talking  typewriters"  In  the 
Preeport.  Long  Island,  public  schools. 

As  you  know,  we  were  favorably  disposed 
toward  the  Preeport  proposal  because  of  the 
qualification  and  experience  of  the  super- 
intendent m  this  type  of  program.  However, 
as  we  reached  the  point  of  preliminary  con- 
tract negotiation.  It  became  evident  that 
there  was  substantial  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram within  the  community.  Because  we 
are  reluctant  to  commit  a  substantial  con- 
tract to  an  area  where  the  program  Is  known 
to  be  controversial,  we  Informally  polled  the 
school  board  of  the  Union  Pree  School  Dis- 
trict No.  9  as  prese^itly  constituted  and  as  It 
will  be  constituted  after  July  1.  The  results 
of  this  action  oonflrmed  the  opposition  to  the 
program. 

Accordingly,  we  have  reluctantly  decided 
that  It  would  not  be  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  program  to  favorably  consider  the  Pree- 
port proposal.  We  are  proceeding  with  the 
Cook  County  element  of  the  project  through 
the  Department  of  Public  Aid.  A  copy  of 
o\ir  press  release  is  attached. 
Sincerely. 

William  O.  Phillips. 
Assistant  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  schools  should  rest 
with  oiiT  local  school  boards,  neverthe- 
less. I  cannot  withhold  by  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment that  thf  newly  elected 
school  board  in  Preeport  failed  to  con- 
firm the  approval  given  to  this  project 
by  the  present  board. 

This  grant  would  have  been  the  largest 
Federal  grant  ever  made  to  a  local  school 
board  anywhere  In  the  United  States,  and 
I  expect  a  number  of  other  communitiee 
in  the  Metropolitan  New  York  area  will 
now  enter  the  competition  for  this  dem- 
onstration project  so  that  there  will  be 
such  a  program  located  on  the  east  coast. 

It  would  have  been  a  tribute  to  the 
village  of  Preeport  and  good  for  local 
business  because  education  experts  In  the 
field  of  education  would  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States  to  Preeport  to 


study  the  program  and  view  it  in  oper- 
ation. 

The  following  newspaper  article  and 
editorial  refiect  the  present  situation  in 
Preeport.  N.Y.: 

I  Prom   Newsday.    May    14.    19681 

United   States   Rescinds    SI    Million   Long 

Island  School  Projectt 

Wa.shinoton. — The  U.S.  Office  of  E>»nomlo 
Opportunity  rejected  yesterday  a  $1,030,380 
"talking  typewriter"  experimental  program 
sought  by  the  Preeport  School  District  be- 
cause three  members  of  the  school  board  as 
It  will  be  constituted  on  July  1  opposed  the 
project.  Two  of  the  three  opponents  were 
elected  last  week. 

School  Superintendent  Edward  A.  Well- 
ing said  he  was  "terribly  disappointed  for  the 
children  of  this  community."  Rep.  Hehbeut 
Tenzer  (D-Lawrence) .  who  announced  the 
agency's  decision,  said  that  If  the  new  board 
changed  Its  position  he  would  seek  to  ex- 
pedite a  reconsideration  by  the  Pederal 
agency. 

With  Preeport  out  of  consideration  for 
the  program,  other  New  York  communities 
were  expected  to  enter  the  Etost  Coast  com- 
petition for  the  demonstration  grant,  the 
largest  ever  offered  to  a  public  school  sys- 
tem. A  similar  demonstration  grant  of 
8575,000  to  Chicago  was  also  announced  yes- 
terday. 

Notification  of  the  rejection  came  in  a 
letter  to  Tenzer  from  WUltam  Philips,  the 
agency's  assistant  director  for  congressional 
relations,  who  said.  "As  you  know,  we  were 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  Preeport  pro- 
posal because  of  the  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience of  the  superintendent."  But  as 
preliminary  contract  negotiations  began. 
Philips  stated,  "It  became  evident  that  there 
was  substantial  opi>osltlon  to  the  program 
within  the  community."  To  avoid  commit- 
ting the  program  to  a  district  In  which  it 
would  be  controversial,  Philips  said,  the 
agency  Informally  polled  the  school  board 
as  presently  constituted  and  as  It  will  be 
compKjsed  on  July  1  when  the  trustees-elect 
take  office.  He  added.  "The  resiilts  of  this 
action  confirmed  the  oppioeltlon  to  the  pro- 
gram." 

Dr.  Irving  Plshman  and  Joseph  McAndrew8_ 
two  newly  elected  trustees,  voted  against 
the  project,  along  with  veteran  trustee  Hxigh 
Frwln.  Dr.  Harold  Schad©  and  S.  Ralph 
Marra.  who  was  elected  last  week,  voted  In 
favor.  The  school  board  had  voted  3-0  with 
one  absentee  and  one  abstention  to  approve 
entering  Into  a  contract  with  the  Pederal 
agency  prior  to  the  school  elections  In  which 
opypoeltlon  to  the  program  develr^>ed.  Fish- 
man  strongly  criticized  the  project  during 
bis  campaign  as  experimental. 

Plshman  declined  comment  last  night  on 
the  decision  and  McAndrews  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment.  ESrwln  said  he  was  op- 
pxised  not  to  the  program  but  to  the  con- 
tract, which  he  said  would  have  cost  the  dis- 
trict at  least  •50.000  In  classroom  renovation 
for  which  there  was  no  provision  in  the  bud- 
get. But  he  expressed  surprise  that  the 
agency  did  not  go  ahead  with  the  project 
after  the  incumbent  board  approved  it. 

The  "talking  typ>ewrlter"  is  a  combination 
typewriter  and  tap>e  recorder.  Students  are 
told  by  a  recorded  voice  which  keys  to  press 
In  order  to  form  words  or  numerical  com- 
binations. The  recording  praises  the  stu- 
dent for  pressing  the  right  key  and  corrects 
htm  for  pressing  a  wrong  key.  About  300 
students  and  300  adults  were  to  be  taught 
reading  and  mathematics  under  the  system. 
Welling  said  the  program  had  a  "fantastic 
potential  tor  Improving  academic  achieve- 
ment." 

(From  the  Long  Island  Press.  May  14,  1966 1 

DBBTRXTCnvX   Al'fU'UIIB 

Two  yeaiv  ago.  the  oomi>&ny  that  makes  a 
"talking    typewriter."  lent  one   of   the   ma- 
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chines  to  the  Preeport  schools  to  see  how  it 
would  work  as  a  teaching  aid. 

It  was  a  great  success. 

The  federal  Office  of  Economic  Oppxjrtun- 
ity.  so  lmp»-essed  'oy  the  p>erformance  and 
the  potential  to  train  seml-literatee,  agreed 
to  foot  the  bill  for  20  of  the  $30,000  machines 
In  a  project  at  the  Freep)ort  schools  to  dem- 
onstrate the  device  for  the  entire  nation. 

But.  suddenly,  the  project  fell  through 
this  week  because  two  new  members  of  the 
school  board  joined  a  third  to  tell  Washing- 
ton they  were  oppoeeed. 

Why?  No  one  really  knows.  The  three 
aren't  saying.  The  issue  can't  be  local  econ- 
omy because  the  machines  will  cost  the  com- 
munity nothing.  There  has  been  no  evi- 
dence to  show  the  machines  are  anything 
but  useful.     Why  reject  them? 

Tile  school  board  should  spell  out  to  the 
district  its  opp>osltlon  Instead  of  creating  the 
frightening  Impression  that  knownothlng- 
Ism  has  crept  Into  the  last  place  it  should 
ever  appear.  The  natiue  of  this  capricious 
rejection  transcends  the  question  of  the  ma- 
chines. But  more  Important,  the  board  can- 
not callously  refuse  to  explain  its  action. 
Otherwise,  it  undermines  the  very  process  of 
education  it  should  be  guarding. 

This  past  weekend  I  received  a  num- 
ber of  phone  calls  at  my  home  as  well  as 
telegrams  and  letters  from  residents  of 
Preeport  who  requested  my  assistance  in 
obtaining  a  reconsideration  of  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. I  find  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  basis  for  opposition  to  this  program. 
I  have  not  received  a  letter  or  statement 
setting  forth  the  reasons  for  the  opposi- 
tion. If  the  majority  of  the  residents 
want  this  program,  as  I  believe  they  do, 
they  should  express  themselves,  and  I,  as 
their  Representative,  will  make  every  ef- 
fort to  obtain  a  reconsideration  of  the 
application. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  "creative  federalism" 
Is  to  become  a  reality,  then  the  people 
must  be  informed  and  must  be  willing  to 
speak  out  so  that  Pederal,  State,  and  local 
governments  can  effectively  work  In  part- 
nership. As  their  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, I  will  continue  my  efforts  to  keep 
my  constituents  informed  and  to  encour- 
age them  to  speak  out  on  the  Issues  of 
the  day  and  on  projects  such  as  the 
"talking  typewriter"  program  which  af- 
fect our  Fifth  Congressional  District. 


New  Speednp  of  Tax  Collections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHTNGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
that  accelerated  wars,  one  in  Vietnam, 
and  the  Great  Society  one  on  the  h<Hne 
front  have  increased  the  pressure  to  get 
more  money,  faster,  into  the  Treasury. 

The  latest  gimmick  in  this  money  grab 
is  a  new  regulation  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue requiring  two  deposits  a  month  in- 
stead of  one  by  employers  of  the  Income 
tax  they  withheld  from  their  employees 
pay  and  also  of  employer-employee  social 
security  taxes. 

Under  the  present  requirement  em- 
ployers must  d^306it  these  taxes  by  the 


15th  of  the  following  month.  Under  the 
new  regulation,  as  I  understand,  employ- 
ers will  make  semimonthly  dep>06lts 
within  3  banking  days  after  the  15th  and 
last  day  of  each  month  covering  taxes 
collected  up  to  and  including  the  15th 
or  last  day  of  the  month. 

I  have  long  strongly  objected  to  the 
fact  that  business  firms  are  compelled  to 
do  so  much  accounting'  for  the  Govern- 
ment at  such  a  heavy  cost. 

This  new  proposal  will  double  this  cost 
which  is  especially  hard  on  a  small  busi- 
ness which  has  no  electronic  bookkeep- 
ing equipment. 

However,  where  the  real  problem 
comes  under  the  new  plan  is  with  firms 
with  branches  where  all  the  payroll  ac- 
counting is  done  at  one  office  and  where 
information  as  to  withholding  has  to  be 
forwarded  from  these  other  offices. 

I  can  understand  why  an  administra- 
tion that  wants  to  spend  more  money 
quicker  would  want  a  speed  up  of  collec- 
tions. 

But  these  new  regulations  show  a  com- 
plete lack  of  consideration  of  corporation 
procedures  and  appreciation  of  office 
costs. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker,  this  new  regulation 
should  be  rescinded. 


National  Educational  Theater  Association 
Addressed  by  Joe  Flynn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Flynn,  one  of  the  stars  of  "McHale's 
Navy, '  is  a  new  member  of  the  California 
Arts  Commission.  In  this  connection  he 
has  been  working  to  develop  an  appreci- 
ation of  drama  in  our  schools.  Recently, 
he  addressed  the  National  Educational 
Theater  Association  on  this  subject.  The 
text  of  his  statement,  which  I  believe  is 
timely  and  thought  provoking,  follows: 

I  stand  before  you  today  as  a  defrocked,  or, 
perhaps,  de-unlformed  television  and  movie 
star.  I  use  the  word  "star"  adlvsedly.  It  was 
my  agent  who  advised  me.  He  said  I  may 
never  get  the  chance  again.  Actually  the 
word  "star"  Is  more  abused  In  HoUy-wood  gos- 
sip coliunns  and  fan  magazines  than  Casslus 
Clay  is  in  the  sp>orts  t>agee.  I  recently  picked 
up  a  magazine  listing  the  20  new  "stars"  In 
Hollywood.  I  guess  the  magazine  was  refer- 
ring to  Hollywood,  Fla.,  because  I  didn't  rec- 
ognize anyone  they  were  writing  about. 

But  I  am  not  here  today  to  tell  Jokes — as 
I  have  just  proven  to  you.  I  would,  with 
your  p>ermlsslon,  like  to  talk  about  the  role 
of  acting  In  the  education  field.  Now  I  am 
sure  you  are  light  years  ahead  of  me  on  this 
subject — BO  I  hop>e  you  will  put  up  with  the 
ideas  and  opinions  of  a  very  interested  ama- 
teur. 

I  believe  that  drama  and  education  do  mix 
today  and  play  a  very  healthy  and  vital  role 
in  regard  to  the  young  people  of  this  Nation. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  American  institu- 
tions of  learning  just  concentrate  on  turning 
out  a  nation  of  Marlon  Brandos  and  Tuesday 
Welds.  We're  not  quite  ready  for  that  yet. 
PerhapM,  in  some  schools  or  colleges,  acting 
classee  are  regarded  In  the  same  light  as 


courses  in  water  skiing,  basket  weaving  or 
fencing — Interesting,  but  who  really  needs 
them? 

I  think  the  majority  of  young  i>eople  can 
benefit  from  being  exposed  to  drama  in  many 
ways.  Let  me  dte  an  example  I  know  of  per- 
sonally. An  actress  friend  of  mine  told  me 
recently  she  still  attended  dramatic  classes. 
I  was  surprised  because  the  lady  In  question 
Is  quite  a  celebrated  performer  wltii  consider- 
able stage,  movie,  and  television  redes  to  her 
credit.  In  fact,  she  has  been  nomlated  a 
few  times  for  an  Oscar.  I  Jokingly  suggested 
that  for  her  to  attend  drama  school  was 
similar  to  a  banker  going  to  night  school  to 
learn  arithmetic. 

But  she  was  deadly  serious  about  It.  She 
explained  as  a  young  girl  she  came  from  a 
rather  upeet  family  and  was  terribly  unsure 
of  herself,  frightened  and  shy.  She  was  in- 
troduced to  school  dramatics  and  found  her- 
self as  a  person.  It  wasn't  that  she  was 
escaping  Into  a  world  of  fantasy — she  was  ac- 
tually dlscoTemlng  the  she  could  live  in  a 
world  of  reality. 

Today,  she  explained  to  me.  she  uses  her 
dramatic  studies  as  an  escape  valve  for  her 
emotions  and  tensions.  She  says  it's  cheaper 
than  a  psychiatrist's  couch  and  more  fun. 
Acting  professionally  is  her  job.  She  loves  it, 
of  course,  but  approaches  It  In  the  same  man- 
ner a  Hon  tamer  approaches  his  cats — with 
grim  determination,  wariness,  and  a  profes- 
sional attitude.  Acting  for  money  Is  not  all 
fun  and  games  as  you  undoubtedly  know. 
When  you  have  to  earn  your  living  by  It — 
and  become  engaged  in  the  unholy  war  for 
meaty  roles — It  Is  a  serious  business. 

But  when  you  are  studying  acting  and  not 
under  the  impression  you  axe  another  Bern- 
hardt or  Porbes-Robertson  then  it  can  be 
fun.  Dramatic  classes  in  educational  circles 
contribute.  I  believe,  a  great  deal  to  the 
future  outlook  of  students  even  if  they  never 
take  up  acting  as  a  career. 

The  study  and  enjoyment  of  acting  op>ens 
up  many  doors  to  young  p>eople  that  might 
have  remained  closed.  It  brushes  the  dust 
frran  windows  they  might  never  have  gazed 
through.  Acting  can  be  a  vocation  and  an 
avocation — a  two-pronged  aristlc  weapon. 

The  study  of  law  can  lead  a  p>erson  to  the 
bench,  politics  and  even  the  White  House. 
The  study  of  physics  may  enable  some  young 
geniuA  of  tomorrow  to  land  us  on  the  moon. 
The  study  of  medicine  can  lead  to  a  Nobel 
Prize.  i>erhape.  or, a  cure  for  a  disease  we 
regard  Incurable  today. 

All  well  and  good — an  all,  of  course,  im- 
portant. But  the  study  of  acting,  while 
seemingly  frivolous  to  some,  has  a  right  to 
take  its  place  alongside  more  illustrious  pur- 
suits. It  may  not  lead  a  young  man  or 
woman  to  Broculway  or  Hollywood  fame,  but 
It  can  be  helpful  in  equipping  them  to 
venture  out  in  our  world  Jungle  with  a  much 
needed  "touch"  that  can  put  them  ahead  in 
many  ways  of  others.  It's  an  Important 
"touch"  too^not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

In  a  way  I  could  compare  it  to  the  finish- 
ing schools  young  girls  attended  in  more 
pleasant  times.  They  were  taught  the 
proper  graces  they  would  need  to  take  tbelr 
place  In  society.  Actually,  these  schools 
were  simply  training  grounds  and  the  course 
the  girls  were  taking  then  is  the  same  to- 
day— how  to  land  a  husband.  (You  see,  I 
told  you  this  was  a  serious  talk.) 

Actually,  these  schools — some  still  exist — 
did  serve  an  Important  role  in  the  lives  of 
yoimg  people.  Too  many  schools  today  turn 
out  young  men  and  women  Into  an  alien 
world.  Some  kids  are  not  equlpi>ed  for  the 
battles  that  He  ahead.  However,  many 
young  p>eople  who  are  active  In  dramatic 
classes  do  not  fit  into  this  category  In  my 
opinion.  I  dont  mean  to  suggest  they  are 
polished  pros  when  they  get  their  diplomas, 
ready  for  the  diplomatic  corpw,  but  I  do 
think     they     have     learned     many     things 
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through  drama  functions  that  enable  them 
to  "roll  with  the  punches"  they  will  meet. 

With  the  exception  of  a  tiny  handful  of 
performers,  actors,  as  a  rule,  are  not  shy 
people.  There  are  thoae  who  can  give  a 
magnificent  performance  on  stage  and  crlng« 
with  terror  at  the  thought  of  having  to  meet 
more  than  two  or  three  other  people.  These 
are  rare  birds,  indeed. 

Actors,  for  the  meet  part,  are  outgoing  In 
their  attitudes  towards  others.  If  they  are 
good  actors  they  can  develop  a  facade — and. 
by  this.  I  don't  mean  a  phony  all-smile 
front — that  enables  them  to  meet  people  on 
equal  tenns  regardless  of  their  professions 
or  positions  in  life.  If  taught — and 
learned — correctly — acting  gives  a  person 
poise  and  an  ability  to  show  an  Interest  In 
others  •  •  •  who,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
not  be  exactly  that  interesting. 

Acting  makes  them  aware  of  their  appear- 
ance •  •  •  their  clothes,  faces,  posture.  I 
4^know,  of  course,  all  about  the  long-haired 
young  men  and  frow^-looklng  females  in 
the  business — but  on  the  whole,  actors  dress 
well  and  look  well. 

So  I  believe  I  have  made  two  points  for  the 
Importance  of  acting  studies  in  the  lives  of 
the  young.  But  there  Is  far  more  to  It  than 
Just  good  looks,  manners  and  social  graces. 
The  study  of  acting  often  lifts  a  young  per- 
son to  an  intellectual  plane  that  might  have 
otherwise  evaded  him  •  •  •  even  If  he  were 
studying  the  highly  intelligent  piusuits  of 
law.  medicine  or  science. 

The  serious  student  of  acting  learns  early 
what  life  is  all  about.  It's  all  there  in  the 
roles  be  or  she  is  given  to  read  and  play.  It 
reaches  back  to  dignity  and  awe  of  Burlpedes 
and  Agathon  •  •  •  embraces  the  volatile 
worlds  of  Shakespeare  and  Shaw  •  •  • 
throws  a  light  on  the  dark  reaches  of  O'Neill 
and  Williams. 

A  young  person  thinks  he  or  she  Is  an 
Island  •  •  •  that  what  is  happening  to  them 
has  never  happened  to  anyone  before.  They 
discover  through  drama  that  others  suffer 
and  bleed  •  •  •  defy  defeat  and  bow  to  dis- 
aster •  •  •  and.  perhaps  best  of  all.  they 
learn  the  human  animal  is  an  amazing  crea- 
ttipe — complicated,  cagey,  kind,  cruel,  filled 
with  hate,  loaded  with  laughter. 

From  words  written  by  men  who  no  longer 
exist  or  who  are  still  with  us  today,  they 
find  a  tool  which  enables  them  to  commu- 
nicate with  others  and  to  be  understood  as 
well  as  understanding.  A  young  person 
studying  drama  learns  to  live  outside  him- 
self and  In  others.  Aristotle  wrote  that  man, 
unlike  other  animals,  is  the  most  imitative 
of  living  creatures  •  •  •  that  the  instinct 
for  Imitation  Is  implanted  him  since  child- 
hood •  •  •  and  through  It  he  learns  his 
earliest  lessons. 

Acting  enables  a  young  person  to  learn 
what  makes  people  tick  and  why  they  do 
th«  things  they  do.  What  do  they  fear? 
What  makes  them  love?  What  drives  them? 
Destroys  them?    And  why  they  exist? 

In  a  sense  the  study  of  acting  alone  Is 
the  study  of  religion,  philosophy,  science, 
law — and  all  that  may  be  found  In  other 
textbooks— in  one.  It  is  the  basic  seeking 
for  the  truths  that  others  have  found  and 
are  trying  to  pass  on. 

The  teaching  of  acting  is.  then,  an  im- 
portant and  vital  task.  Brains  whirl  and 
ideas  are  bom  •  •  •  ideas  that  have  a  real- 
ity of  their  own.  A  critic  once  remarked 
that  there  Is  much  action  In  an  Idea,  as 
much  as  there  Is  In  a  circus.  Teachers  of 
acting  are  the  ringmasters  of  this  circuit 
because  they  can  plant  the  Ideas. 

Acting  alone  is  on  one  level  that  leads  the 
student  on  to  others.  They  Invariably  find 
music  and  literature  and  art.  They  take  an 
Interest  in  things  they  would  pass  before. 
Ive  been  In  well  over  30  movies  and  200 
television  shovrs.  I  like  to  think  that  each 
role  has  advanced  me  In  some  way  to  become 
a  better  person.    IX  not.  I've  at  least  enjoyed 


the  work  because  I  enjoy  my  profession  and 
recommend  It  to  yoiuig  people  who  are  not 
afraid  of  sticking  their  necks  out. 

The  study  of  acting  can  lead  to  other 
careers  •  •  •  it  helps  in  advertising,  politics 
or  Just  being  a  husband  or  wife.  Some  of 
the  best  acting  performances  take  place  In 
the  home — believe  me.  And  on  the  subject 
of  politics  I  might  add  that  more  actors  than 
ever  seem  to  be  taking  an  Interest  In  run- 
ning for  office. 

I  ran  for  the  legislature  back  In  my  native 
Ohio  once  •  •  •  but  was  talked  out  of 
accepting  the  position  by  the  voters.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  I  was  recently  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  the  California  Arts 
Council  *  *  *  so  being  an  actor  can  lead 
you  down  nuiny  other  Interesting  avenues. 
But  with  Ronald  Reagan  running,  George 
Murphy  already  in,  and  Jerry^fcewla  trying 
to  make  up  his  mind.  I  thlBX  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  Wfim__ali'^be  marking,  our  ■ 
ballots  at  Central  Casting  than  the  poiur:^ — ^f 

On  that  cheerful  note,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  this  address.  It  has  been  an  honor 
for  me  to  be  here.  I  hope  I  have  been  able 
to  express  In  some  way  why  I  think  the 
work  you  are  doing  is  Important  •  •  *  and 
why  you  should  keep  it  up.  Thank  you 
again. 


City  of  Hope  Anxiliary  Names  Charles 
Offer  "Man  of  Year" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  REES.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following: 
Cmr  or  Hopc  Auxiliaat  Names  Charles 
Omx  "IAah  or  Year" 

Los  Angeles. — Charles  S.  Offer,  Sr.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  Chief  Elxecutive  Officer 
of  Budget  Finance  Plan,  has  been  named 
"Man  of  the  Tear"  by  the  600  Club  for  the 
City  of  Hope,  an  auxiliary  of  the  medical  re- 
search center. 

Offer  will  be  guest  of  honor  at  a  black  tie 
dinner-dance,  June  12,  In  the  International 
Ballroom  of  the  Beverly  Hilton  Hotel. 

Presentations  are  expected  to  be  made  to 
Offer  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council  and  the 
County  Board  of  Supersisors.  Melvln  Malat, 
president  of  the  SCO  Club,  said. 

"The  City  of  Hope  conducts  a  relentless 
search  for  new  insights  into  the  treatment 
and  conquest  of  catastrophic  diseases,"  Offer 
said  when  Informed  of  the  600  Club's  selec- 
tion. "I  am  honored  to  be  able  to  share  in 
that  search." 

City  of  Hope  is  a  major  medical  and  re- 
search center  supported  entirely  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

Besides  serrtng  as  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Budget  Finance  Plan,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
diversified  national  finance  company.  Offer  Is 
president  of  Transnational  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Century 
Bank,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  State 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

Offer,  a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  fourth 
generation  Califomlan,  attended  the  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  and  Southwestern  Law 
School.  He  was  Budget  Finance  Plan's 
founder  and  served  as  Managing  Director  of 
the  company  from  1937  to  1945  and  as  presi- 
dent from  1046  to  1962. 

He  has  associated  himself  with  all  deserv- 
ing major  phllanthrophles  In  Los  Angeles, 
taking  a  special  Interest  In  the  City  of  Hope. 

Offer  is  a  leading  national  authority  on 
I 


legislation  of  the  financial  reforms,  which 
has  Included  an  active  and  creative  role  in 
the  development  and  passage  of  the  foUow- 
lixg;  Personal  Property  Brokers  Law  of  1931, 
Constitutional  Amendment  of  1934,  Capital 
Investment  of  Institutional  Investors  In  the 
Consumer  FtUcUice  Business,  Broademng  of 
Services  rendered  by  the  Consumer  Financial 
Industry,  Insurance  Coverage  to  People  not 
otherwise  able  to  receive  It. 

This  effort  has  greatly  contributed  to  mak- 
ing Los  Angeles  one  of  the  leading  centers 
for  the  consumer  finance  industry,  which 
has  assumed  an  ever  expanding  role  in  serv- 
ing the  financial  needs  of  the  citizens  of 
the  community. 

Offer  is  a  member  of  Elks  Club  B.P.O.  99. 
the  Outrigger  Canoe  Club  (Hawaii),  the  Del 
Rey  Jtiicbt  Club  at  Marina  Del  Rey.  the 
PrJ^A  Club.  Tamarisk  County  Club  and  the 
P^idm  Springs  Racquet  Club. 

Offer  has  two  children,  Arlene  Offer  Scult 

Phoenix,  Ariz  ,  and  Charles  S.  Offer,  Jr., 

assistant  secretary  of  Budget  Finance  Plan. 

Past  recipients  of  the  500  Club's  "Man  of 
the  Year"  awards  Include  Stanley  Kramer. 
Mervyn  LeRoy.  Richard  Diller,  Campbell 
Stewart,  Mark  Boyer,  George  Carter,  Bart 
Lytton,  Louis  Lesser,  Howard  Ahmanson,  El- 
liott and  Ruth  Handler,  Art  UnUetter  and 
Ell  Broad. 


A    Blue-Ribbon    Year— 1965— in    Cali- 
fornia Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  con- 
tinues to  bewilder  me  how  a  few  persons 
keep  talking  about  "chaos"  in  California 
agriculture  after  such  an  impressive  year 
In  1965. 

I  simply  cannot  comprehend  how  any- 
one can  claim  California  farmers  suf- 
fered when  net  farm  income  last  year 
soared  above  the  $1  billion  mark. 

By  any  standards,  that  represents  a 
most  healthy  and  productive  year. 

In  1965,  net  farm  Income  reached 
$1.015,600,000 — a  rise  of  4.8  percent,  or 
$46.6  million,  over  the  average  for  the 
last  5  bracero  years,  1960-64. 

As  a  result,  California  growers  showed 
profits  of  slightly  over  27  percent  last 
year,  giving  them  a  blue-ribbon  year. 

I,  therefore,  am  quite  disturbed  at  a 
misleading  statement  that  recently  was 
entered  Into  the  Record.  Let  me  at- 
tempt to  clarify  the  situation  for  the 
Record. 

At  the  outset,  the  statement  says  that 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlrtz  and  Grovemor 
Brown  of  California  terminated  the  bra- 
cero program.  This  is  simply,  not 
factual. 

As  we  all  know,  the  U.S.  Congress  ter- 
minated the  bracero  program  by  allow- 
ing Public  Law  78  to  expire  on  December 
31,  1964. 

After  this  wise  congressional  action, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  fulfilled  his  pub- 
lic duties  by  protecting  domestic  workers 
and  insisting  on  improved  terms  of  em- 
ployment. 

Today,  the  entire  Nation  owes  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  for 
his  courageous  and  humanitarian  stand 


to  improve  the  lot  of  seasonal  farm- 
workers. 

The  statement  under  consideration, 
which  is  heavy  on  misleading  rhetoric 
and  thin  on  documentation,  charges 
that  termination  of  the  bracero  program 
triggered : 

First,  higher  consumer  prices;  second, 
a  shortage  of  farmworkers;  third.  In- 
creased Imports  Qf  farm  products  from 
Mexico;  and,  fourth,  increased  welfare 
costs. 

Let  us  review  the  validity  of  these  al- 
legations one  by  one. 

First,  consumer  prices.  Throughout 
1965,  the  consumer  prices  of  produce 
remained  remarkably  stable  even  though 
prices  of  most  other  products  showed  in- 
creases. 

In  every  month  of  1965,  the  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  averaged  lower  than  during 
1964 — the  last  bracero  year. 

And,  between  August  1965  and  Jan- 
uary 1966,  the  average  retail  prices  of 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  ranged  from 
1.5  to  6.0  percent  lower  than  during  com- 
parable periods  the  year  before.  In 
March  1966,  the  average  price  of  fresh 
produce  was  just  0.5  percent  higher  than 
at  the  same  time  In  1965. 

In  those  cases  where  consumers  are 
paying  more  for  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, the  reason  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
farm  labor.  The  cost  of  field  labor  rep- 
resents a  very  small  percentage  of  the  re- 
tall  price.  For  instance,  the  payment  of 
the  criteria  wage  of  $1.40  an  hour  In 
California  last  year  roughly  added  about 
a  permy  to  the  retail  price  of  each  unit  of 
most  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Second,  labor  supply.  In  1965,  the 
California  growere  did  not  suffer  serious 
labor  shortages  as  is  evident  from  the 
banner  year  most  of  them  enjoyed.  The 
crops  were  harvested. 

During  the  year.  Americans  worked  In 
vastly  Increased  numbers  in  a  wide  range 
of  agricultural  products,  including  those 
which  formerly  employed  braceros. 

As  a  result,  domestic  farm  employment 
was  up  by  about  20,000  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1965  over  the  comparable  pe- 
riod In  1964,  accounting  for  97.3  percent 
of  the  man-years  of  labor  in  California's 
seasonal  hired  farm  employment  in  1965, 
compared  to  2.7  percent  for  contract  for- 
eign labor. 

Significantly,  domestic  labor  averaged, 
from  1959-64,  just  73.7  percent  of  total 
seasonal  man-years,  while  foreign  labor 
totaled  26.3  percent. 

Because  of  an  uneven  distribution  of 
farmworkers  in  the  Nation,  a  tight  farm 
labor  situation  exists  In  some  localities. 
But,  with  the  unemployment  rate  among 
agricultural  workei-s — 6.7  percent — run- 
ning about  twice  that  of  all  workers,  farm 
workers  are  most  certainly  available. 

To  obtain  them,  however,  growers  must 
stage  intensive  recruitment  efforts,  either 
on  their  own  or  through  their  public  em- 
ployment service  oflBce.  just  as  employers 
in  other  industries  have  traditionally 
done. 

California  asparagus  growers  have  not 
done  this  and  they  are  in  trouble.  Glen 
Brockway,  San  Francisco  regional  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Labor  Department's 
Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  recently 
denied  the  San  Joaquin  Farm  Production 


Association's  request  for  2,500  Mexico 
workers  to  harvest  white  asptutigris,  Mr. 
Brockway  said  the  reason  for  the  denial 
W81S,  in  part,  that: 

The  Association  has  declined  to  undertake 
an  effective  recruitment  program  to  obtain 
domestic  workers. 

It  has  declined  to  use  the  ofBces  of  the 
Employment  Service  to  obtain  domestic 
workers. 

If  all  parties  involved  cooperate  fully, 
I  do  not  believe  we  will  encounter  very 
many  tight  labor  situations  that  cannot 
be  relieved  through  intensive  recruit- 
ment. 

I  personally  do  not  foresee  any  critical 
labor  shortages  in  California  this  year. 
There  certainly  were  not  any  last  year. 

Third,  increased  imports  from  Mexico. 
According  to  U.S.  census  data,  $69.7  mil- 
lion in  fruits  and  vegetables  were  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
in  1965.  V 

This  is  a  ri.se  of  only  $2.7  million  or  4 
percent  over  the  year,  compared  to  an  $11 
million — or  a  19  percent — increase  be- 
tween 1963  and  1964. 

In  fact,  the  4-percent  rise  in  Mexican 
Imports  between  1964  and  1965  showed  a 
marked  slowdown  from  the  average  an- 
nual rise  cf  10.5  percent  during  the  last 
5  bracero  years  1960-64. 

But  I  would  not  argue  that  the  termi- 
nation of  the  bracero  program  led  to  this 
slowdown. 

Fourth,  welfare  costs.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  that  termination  of 
the  bracero  program  led  to  soaring  wel- 
fare costs  In  California. 

In  fact,  the  evidence  at  hand  is  much 
stronger  that  welfare  costs  in  California, 
as  in  other  States,  increase  in  the  face  of 
our  rapidly  expanding  population. 

For  a  little  keener  perspective  in  the 
matter,  let  us  compare  the  welfare  costs 
between  California  and  a  State  with  a 
fairly  comparable  population — New 
York. 

In  1960,  when  the  bracero  program  was 
In  full  swing,  California's  total  payments 
In  the  Aid  for  Families  With  Dependent 
Children  program  ran  nearly  $9  million 
more  than  in  New  York. 

Last  year,  however,  the  total  Aid  for 
Families  With  Dependent  Children  pay- 
ments in  California,  now  the  Nation's 
most  populous  State,  were  $12.9  million 
less  than  in  the  Empire  State. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  cannot  see 
how,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
anyone  can  argue  that  termination  of 
the  bracero  program  caused  welfare  costs 
to  "soar." 

Furthermore,  this  statement  omitted 
the  crucial  point  that  California,  unlike 
New  York,  has  a  1-year  residential  re- 
quirement to  qualify  families  for  this 
aid. 

Regardless  of  ones  vantage  point.  Cali- 
fornia agriculture — and  indeed  the  entire 
State — benefited  greatly  from  last  yeau-'s 
bountiful  harvest. 

Last  year,  realized  net  income  per  farm 
hit  $11,160,  up  16.3  percent  over  the  an- 
nual average  for  the  years  1960-64. 

The  end  of  the  bracero  program  means 
thousands  of  more  jobs  for  domestic 
workers — and  that  millions  of  dollars  re- 
main In  our  country  Instead  of  leaving, 
Improving  our  national  balance-of-pay- 
ments  situation. 


And  it  also  means,  in  spite  of  the 
moans  of  a  misguided  few,  that  America 
has  made  a  historic  first  step  toward 
bringing  agriculture  into  the  mainstream 
of  our  economic  life. 

Let  us  continue  our  progress  by  pro- 
viding agricultural  workers  with  the 
same  protections  and  working  conditions 
long  enjoyed  by  workers  in  other  Amer- 
ican Industries. 


Job  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
and  growing  potential  of  the  Job  Corps 
for  transforming  what  President  John- 
son calls  "taxeaters"  Into  highly  useful 
and  productive  yoimg  taxpayers  is  sug- 
gested by  two  excellent  articles  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  first  article,  "Situation  Wanted.' 
appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Business, 
and  describes  the  job  being  done  by 
major  industrial  concerns  operating  Job 
Corps  Training  Centers  to  turn  teenage 
dropouts  into  skilled  and  capable  work- 
ers. The  other  article,  "Job  Corps  Add 
Welders  to  Labor  Market,"  was  written 
by  Eugene  Whitmore  and  appears  in  the 
April  issue  of  Welding  Engineer.  It 
focuses  on  the  outstanding  record  being 
achieved  at  the  Gary  Job  Corps  Center 
in  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  in  the  field  of  skilled 
welding  instruction  for  corpsmen.  The 
Gary  Center  is  within  the  boundaries  of 
my  congressional  district. 

Both  articles,  I  feel,  suggest  that  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Job  Corps.  As  Dr.  O.  J. 
Baker,  director  of  the  Gary  Center, 
points  out: 

StatlBtlcaUy,  if  less  than  five  percent  of  the 
Job  Corps  trainees  hold  responsible  employ- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  their  working 
years,  they  will  have  paid  back  the  invest- 
ment the  government  has  made  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  am  includ- 
ing these  two  articles  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Pennsylvania  Business, 

March  19661 

SrrtTATioN   Wanted 

Available  by  mld-1966,  approximately  4,500 
yOung  men  and  women  per  month  trained  in 
such  occupations  as  retail  sales,  welding,  of- 
fice and  clerical  work,  food  service  and  pre- 
paration, machine  shop,  auto  and  small  ap- 
pliance repair.  For  Information,  contact; 
Mr.  David  L.  Janson,  Job  Corps  Placement  Di- 
vision, 1200  19th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.,  20506. 

Ads  like  the  above  wUl  be  In  order  this 
Summer  when  Job  Corps  centers  throughout 
the  country  will  begin  to  graduate  big  classes 
each  month.  The  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity now  has  the  Job  of  placement. 

The  Corps  is  intended  to  salvage  and  make 
productive  citizens  out  of  some  of  the  esti- 
mated 600.000  American  youths,  aged  18  to 
21,  who  are  out  of  school  and  lack  marketable 
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■kills.  Nearly  18.000  youths  are  presently 
wearing  the  blue  blazer  of  tb»  Corps.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  eight  men's  urban 
training  centers,  five  women's  centers  and  54 
conservation  centers,  where  the  young  men 
are  receiving  basic  education  and  work  skill 
training  through  dotng  necessary  conserva- 
tion work.  Additional  centers  are  planned 
for  the  future. 

The  men's  camps  combine  the  atmoapheres 
of  an  army  poet,  a  boarding  school  and  a  col- 
lege campus.  Bigger  urban  centers,  such  as 
the  Oary  camp  In  Texas  (dedicated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson),  offer  courses  In  retail  sales, 
welding,  auto  repair  and  the  like.  The  OEO 
contracts'  running  the  cacaps  to  companies, 
universities  or  nonprofit  groups.  Operators 
include:  Utton  Industries.  Inc.:  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, IBM's  Science  Research  Associates. 
rXTs  Federal  Electric  Corporation.  Ford  Mo- 
tor Company's  Phlico  CcM'poraUon,  Packard 
Bell  Electronics.  Burroughs  Corporation. 
Xerox,  and  Westlngbouse  Air  Brake. 

Since  only  819  were  graduated  from  the 
Corps  on  February  1.  it  is  still  a  bit  early  to 
tell  If  Jobs  will  be  waiting  for  the  larger  num- 
bers to  follow.  During  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1  the  Corps  is  scheduled  to  grow 
to  134  camps  acconunodatlng  45.000  youths. 
and  the  Government  plans  to  spend  050  mil- 
lion on  It — more  than  a  fifth  of  all  planned 
antlpoverty  spending  In  fiscal  1967. 

While  admitting  that  the  big  Job  is  still  to 
come,  the  Corps  is  proud  of  its  accomplish- 
ments to  date.    Among  these  are : 

J.  R.,  a  ao-year-old  who  came  from  a  small 
town  in  southern  Texas.  He  dropped  out  of 
school  after  completing  the  seventh  grade. 
He  worked  In  various  odd  Jobs  on  vegetable 
farms  and  packing  plants.  He  spent  six 
months  in  the  Job  Corije.  completed  his  math 
and  reading  prognuns  and  took  the  ten  weeks 
welding  course.  J.  R.  is  now  working  in  Chi- 
cago at  sa.SO  an  hour. 

Another  success  story  was  that  of  T.P.N. 
Now  22.  be  quit  high  school  in  the  10th 
grade  to  go  to  work  to  support  the  family. 
He  worked  part-time  In  a  gas  station  and 
■erred  in  the  Coast  Ouard  for  several  years. 
He  was  in  the  Job  Corps  for  four  months, 
learned  typewriter  rep>alr,  and  completed  his 
work  for  a  high  school  equivalency  diploma. 
He  recently  was  hired  in  Oakland,  California 
as  a  repairman.  T.P  N.  plans  to  take  college 
courses  at  night.  "My  major  goal  is  now  to 
get  three  or  four  years  of  college  under  my 
belt.  Education  and  learning  have  become 
absolutely  fascinating  .  .  .  they've  gotten 
into  my  blood." 

Then,  there  are  the  others— the  ones  who 
are  not  admitted  to  the  Corps  and  those  who 
drop  out.  Some  300,000  have  applied.  Most 
haves  t  been  screened  since  the  Corps  tries 
to  keep  its  pool  of  accepted  youths  waiting 
for  camp  assignments  to  a  couple  thousand. 
Envlromnentlal.  educational  and  behavior 
records  of  the  youths  are  studied  and  they 
receive  medical.  IQ.  reading  and  arithmetic 
tests.  "Punctional"  illiterates  may  get  In. 
but  complete  illiterates  don't.  Neither 
do  youths  with  histories  of  repeated  crlm- 
iilal  behavior. 

As  for  the  dropouts.  Si  of  every  100  en- 
rolled at  Oary  in  the  inlUal  months  failed  to 
complete  prescribed  training.  Job  Corps 
staffers  expect  the  rate  to  decline  and  insist 
that  even  brief  expoexire  to  a  camp  can 
change  the  life  of  a  youth  conditioned  to 
poverty.  Oary  has  traced  many  who  q\ilt 
and  finds  that  a  few  are  re-admltted  to 
other  camps,  while  some  flitd  Jobs,  go  back 
to  school  or  enter  the  military. 

At  Oary.  which  took  Its  first  trainees  last 
March  3.  enrollment  is  rising  by  160  a  week 
and  will  reach  a  peak  of  3.000  soon,  making 
the  camp  the  biggest  in  the  Corps.  It  offers 
the  most  courses,  too — 39. 

A  Cori>eman'8  weekday  begins  at  6.  After 
breakfast,  he  cleans  his  room,  then  reports  to 
class  at  8.  He's  required  to  spend  three 
hours  a  day  in  academic  courses,  three  houra 


Invocational  training  and  one  hour  in  physi- 
cal education.  A  citizenship  class  la 
mandatory. 

Corpamen  draw  salaries  of  (30  a  month, 
and  an  additional  $50  a  month  is  set  aside 
as  a  terminal  leave  bonus.  A  youth  can 
have  half  his  terminal  leave  bonus,  or  $25 
a  month,  sent  home  to  a  dependent.  If  he 
does,  the  Government  matches  his  contribu- 
tion, so  that  the  dependent  gets  $50  a  month. 

While  the  exact  costs  of  training  a  Job 
Corpsman  havent  been  pinned  dr-:vn  yet. 
they  likely  will  turn  out  to  be  more  than 
it  would  take  to  keep  him  in  Havard.  One 
estimate  puts  It  at  $4500  per  student  based 
on  on  average  nine  months  in  the  Job  Corps. 

The  director  of  Gary.  Oscar  J.  Baker,  a 
noted  Texas  educator,  makes  no  pretense 
that  his  charges  aren't  a  challenge.  ''Stu- 
dents here  have  one  common  factor."  he 
says.  "They  come  to  us  with  a  sense  of 
failure  and  various  degrees  of  skepticism 
that  they  will  ever  be  much  more."  First 
objectives  of  Gary,  he  says  are  to  rekindle 
their  hope  and  restore  their  confidence. 

"Public  schools."  says  Mr.  Baker,  "op- 
erate seven  hours  a  day  while  we  operate 
like  a  city.  In  training  Corpsmcn,  you  are 
concerned  with  them  24  hours  a  day."  He 
also  contends,  "statistically,  if  less  than  6% 
of  the  Job  Corps  trainees  hold  responsible 
employment  for  the  remainder  of  their  work- 
ing years,  they  will  have  paid  back  the  in- 
vestment the  Government  has  made  in  the 
program." 

(Prom    Welding    Engineer.    April    1966 1 

Job  Coaps  Adds  Weujobs  to  Labor  Market 

(By  Eugene  Whltmore) 

Several  highly  skilled  weldors  are  making 
their  numerous  years  of  experience  available 
to  the  267  young  men  enrolled  at  the  Gary 
Job  Corps  Training  Center,  San  Marcos, 
Texas. 

OT>erated  by  the  Texas  Educational  Foun- 
dation, under  a  contract  with  the  federal 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  center 
offers  courses  in  welding,  heavy  equipment 
operation  and  maintenance,  automotive  re- 
pair and  maintenance,  commercial  art.  re- 
tailing, food  service  and  printing.  But  the 
courses  in  welding,  which  require  two  years 
for  completion,  have  the  largest  enrollment. 

Divided  In  two  sections,  the  welding 
courses  begin  with  instructions  in  basic 
welding.  After  completion  of  this  training, 
the  students  are  ready  for  instruction  in 
advanced  welding,  which  includes  Mlg,  Tig 
and  open-arc  flux-cored  welding  and  oxy- 
acetylene  cutting  and  welding.  Advanced 
blueprint  reading  and  sketching,  as  well  as 
welding  for  structxiral  pipe  and  pipeline 
projects,  are  also  taught. 

The  first  instructions,  however,  are  in 
safety.  Before  the  trainees  can  proceed  Into 
the  advanced  welding  courses,  they  must 
prove  by  a  test  that  they  understand  they 
can  be  seriously  injured  in  many  different 
welding  activities  If  they  are  careless  or 
reckless,  or  fall  to  use  every  possible  safety 
device  and  protection. 

After  t>asslng  the  safety  tests,  trainees 
spend  a  total  of  520  hours  in  various  welding 
activities  before  instruction  is  completed. 
With  two  years  of  practical  training,  work- 
ing with  every  type  of  modern  equipment 
under  strict  shop  and  factory  type  discipline 
and  methods,  they  are  prepared  for  many 
welding  assignments  in  shops,  factories,  on 
pipelines  or  similar  projects. 

For  the  most  part,  the  young  men  taking 
this  training  are  high  school  dropouts  from 
low  Income  families  who  have  been  unable 
to  find  Jobs  because  of  lack  of  training  or 
experljence.  All  trainees  must  be  under  21 
years  old  when  they  enter  the  training  pro- 
gram: they  can  b«  as  young  as  16. 

The  courses,  which  began  in  January  1965 
with  15  men.  have  grown  to  the  present  en- 
rollment of  267,  almost  the  center's  capacity. 


Actually,  the  center  coxild  accept  270  stu- 
dents since  It  has  75  work  stations  In  ad- 
vanced training  and  45  work  stations  in 
basic  training.  These  120  work  stations  are 
enough  to  accommodate  270  students  since 
each  man  spends  at  least  three  hours  dally 
in  academic  classes,  which  Include  instruc- 
tion In  mathematics,  science,  English  and 
citizenship. 

Classes  start  at  8  a.m.  and  continue  until 
6:30  p.m.,  dally.  All  training  is  on  an  indi- 
vidual basts,  while  the  trainee  is  actually 
performing  some  welding  operation.  There 
Is  very  little  classroom  lecturing,  but  plenty 
of  face-to-face  instruction  and  encourage- 
ment as  the  men  acquire  skill  and  under- 
standing of  various  welding  techniques. 

The  building  in  which  most  of  the  train- 
ing is  conducted  is  a  former  airplane  repair 
shop.  The  welding  booths  are  equipped  with 
modern  tools  and  machines  representing  ev- 
ery recognized  manufacturer  of  welding 
equipment.  The  aim  is  to  prepare  the  stu- 
dents to  use  any  commercial  welding  equip- 
ment when  they  move  into  industry  and 
obtain  a  Job. 

Brown  &  Root,  a  contracting  and  construc- 
tion firm,  sent  men  to  help  plan  and  layout 
the  training  center,  and  more  than  30  top 
companies  have  cooperated  in  furnishing,  in- 
stalling and  maintaining  the  center's  weld- 
ing and  Billed  equipment. 

The  center  Is  o{>erated  as  nearly  like  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  as  possible.  For  example, 
there  are  tool  cribs,  and  a  student  must  sign 
for  tools  when  they  are  drawn  from  the  crib 
and  he  Is  held  accountable  for  both  the  tools 
and  for  tJae  metal  used  in  the  work. 

Advanced  welding  explores  the  techniques 
of  build-up.  hardfaclng,  structural  pipe  and 
pipeline  arc  welding,  as  well  as  special  met- 
als welding  and  instruction  in  metallurgy 
Shop  practices,  such  as  planning  and  esti- 
mating, shop  organization  and  management, 
testing  and  inspection  of  metals,  preheating, 
poet-heating  and  stress  relief,  along  with 
special  shop  projects  and  custom  work,  are 
also  part  of  the  course. 

As  the  men  complete  their  basic  training 
and  go  into  this  advanced  welding,  a  record 
of  their  work  and  achievements  is  started. 
This  "Progress  Record"  is  an  eight-page 
folder  with  spaces  to  record  156  separate  as- 
signments, e.g.,  in  the  Tig  welding  section 
alone  there  are  30  assignments  ranging  from 
the  introduction  to  the  equipment  to  weld- 
ing dissimilar  metals  and  aluminum  pipe. 

The  record  shows  the  date  each  project  was 
assigned,  date  of  completion,  and  the  train- 
ee's rating.  The  ratings  are:  (1)  incapable 
of  performing.  (2)  Incapable  of  performing, 
needs  additional  experience,  (3)  capable  of 
performing  with  total  supervision,  (4)  capa- 
ble of  performing  with  minimum  supervision, 
and  (5)  capable  of  performing  on  his  own. 

Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  used  In 
finding  materials  with  which  the  men  can 
work.  Aluminum  wire,  for  example,  is  ex- 
pensive, so  the  men  follow  power  line  con- 
struction and  pick  up  scrap  pieces.  These 
are  used  in  some  of  the  welding  booths. 
Short  lengths  of  discarded  rails  and  all  sorts 
of  other  scrap  are  cut  up.  welded,  recut  and 
welded  again.  Thus  instruction  costs  are 
said  to  be  kept  down  to  $500  per  man  per 
year,  much  lower  than  in  private  schools. 

The  quality  of  instruction  can  be  seen 
from  the  experience  brought  to  the  center 
by  some  of  the  teachers: 

David  Hximphrey:  18  years  of  welding  ex- 
perience. Including  plant  construction,  pipe- 
line construction  and  maintenance;  and 
shop  work.  Taught  five  years  at  Howard 
County  Junior  College. 

Doyle  D.  Short:  23  years  experience,  in- 
volved in  both  topside  and  underwater 
welding,  operated  commercial  diving  firm 
specializing  in  underwater  cutting  and  weld- 
ing.   Ten  years  of  teaching  experience. 

R.  B.  Vann;  five  years  experience  in  weld- 
ing, 16  years  of  teaching  heavy  equipment 


welding,  mixing  alloys  and  build-up  hard- 
facing,  impact  shock  abrasion  and  hydraulic 
presses. 

Caleb  Dlbrell:  24  years  welding  experience. 
Including  four  years  with  government  trade 
school  at  Kelly  AFB,  Texas,  two  years  In  air- 
craft welding,  two  years  in  steel  testing  and 
materials  Inspection. 

Nearly  all  the  students  expressed  a  desire 
to  return  home  and  get  a  welding  Job.  Some 
had  specific  plans  as  to  the  type  of  work 
they  will  seek:  others  were  more  general.  But 
all  were  emphatic  in  their  interest  in  weld- 
ing as  a  career.  Several  large  firms  have  of- 
fered to  hire  all  men  recoounended  by  the 
Oary  Instructors  and  to  give  them  Jobs  at 
the  levels  indicated  by  the  trainee's  progress 
record. 

So  modern  is  the  equipment,  the  layout 
and  the  safety  precautions  that  a  number  of 
commercial  operators  and  some  executives 
from  large  production  welding  shops  have 
visited  the  training  plant  for  a  first-hand 
look. 


Dttclosiire$  of  the  Week  (II) 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  new 
serious  disclosures  came  to  my  attention 
last  week  which  I  would  think  would 
Invite  public  Indignation  and  tend  to 
cause  people  to  lower  their  resp)ect  for 
the  way  the  Johnson  administration  is 
conducting  our  affairs. 

Case  one:  The  Richmond  Va.,  News- 
leader  reported  that  we  are  spending  $25 
billion  a  year  for  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
the  Conununists,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
only  spending  $1  billion.  If  this  con- 
tinues for  20  years  what  will  be  the  re- 
sult on  U.S.  finances  considering  the 
huge  domestic  spending.  We  better  get 
in  and  win,  or  get  out. 

Case  two:  Typical  of  the  policy  which 
Secretary  McNama  defends  as  economy 
was  the  case  of  a  jeep  found  on  a  Far 
East  Army  base.  It  had  13.000  miles  on 
Its  odometer.  Army  Inspectors  said  It 
could  be  repaired  for  $4.47  but  it  was 
declared  overage  and  disposed  of. 

Case  three:  The  Federal  payroll  is 
limited  at  $35.3  billion  next  year,  up  $4.8 
billion  in  the  past  2  years. 

C£ise  four:  The  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  of  the  poverty  program  has  thus 
far  spent  $287  mllion.  And  to  date  the 
Youth  Corps  has  produced  1,061  "grad- 
uates" including  those  who  entered  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  cost  works  out  to 
$270,909  per  graduate.  The  most  ex- 
pensive school  in  the  world. 

Case  five:  In  De  Kalb,  111.,  a  suit  has 
been  filed  to  stop  a  kindergarten  class 
from  saying : 

We  thank  you  few  the  flowers  so  sweet, 
we  thank  you  for  the  food  we  eat,  we  thank 
you  for  the  birds  that  sing,  we  thank  you 
for  everything. 

Case  six:  The  Baltimore  Sun  reports 
that  a  manual  of  Federal  programs  takes 
332  pages  to  describe  the  223  Federal 
assistance  programs  under  which  Mary- 
land State  and  local  agencies  can  tap  the 
Federal  till. 


Case  seven:  Senator  Lausche  told  the 
Senate  the  other  day  that  a  certain 
Thomas  F.  A.  Plant  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity was  allocated  $1,100,000  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  a  study  of  the 
subject  of  alcoholism  and  its  impact 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  Senator,  after  5  years 
of  study,  Mr.  Plant,  the  researcher,  rec- 
ommends to  parents  of  teenagers  that 
they  should  begin  feeding  their  children 
alcohol.  He  concluded  that  taboos 
against  liquor  advertising  on  TV,  radio, 
and  otherwise  should  be  eliminated.  He 
wanted  future  television  to  show  family 
drinking. 

That  was  what  the  taxpayers  money 
was  used  to  recommend. 


Fourth  International  Congress  for  Noise 
Abatement,  Baden  Baden,  Germany, 
May  13,  1966 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERRflAN 

OP    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Robert  Alex  Baron,  my  constituent  and 
a  noted  American  noise  abatement  ex- 
ponent, was  the  sole  American  delegate 
to  address  the  Fourth  International 
Congress  for  Noise  Abatement,  which  he 
did  on  Friday,  May  12,  1966,  In  Baden 
Baden,  Germany. 

The  Congress  was  held  from  May  11  to 
May  14,  with  more  than  20  nations  from 
Europe.  Africa,  and  South  America  par- 
ticipating. The  overall  theme  of  this 
Fourth  Congress  of  scientists,  technolo- 
gists, medical  men,  public  ofiBcials,  and 
noise  abatement  experts  is  "Noise  Abate- 
ment in  Practice." 

Mr.  Baron  was  good  enough  to  take 
with  him  a  copy  of  my  Noise  Control  Act 
of  1966  (H.R.  14602)  and  my  statement 
with  respect  thereto,  which  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  21  at 
pages  8339  and  the  following  and  the 
followup  material  which  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Monday,  May 
2,  1966,  at  page  9024,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  Tuesday,  May  3,  1966, 
at  page  9223. 

1  am  happy  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  address  given  by 
Mr.  Baron  at  Baden  Baden: 
Noise  Abatement  Pboblems  in  the  U.S.A. 
(By  Robert  Alex  Baron) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
this  distinguished  and  humanitarian  Con- 
gress. 

I  woxUd  like  to  report  that  the  United 
States  is  the  quietest  country  in  the  world. 
I  would  life  to — but  I  can't.  To  the  contrary, 
we  probably  produce  more  noise,  and  do  less 
to  reduce  it,  than  any  civilized  nation  in  the 
world.  In  truth,  I  must  report  that  our  noise 
environment  may  be  likened  to  a  plague  of 
jet  engined  locusts. 

Our  task  is  so  impossible  it  is  difficult  to 
say  who  is  the  masochist — the  one  who  sub- 
mits to  this  painful  noise — or  the  one  who 
vainly  tries  to  fight  it. 

Allow  me  to  cite  two  examples  of  what 
noise  abatement  must  contend  with : 


First,  we  have  69  million  automobiles,  13 
million  trucks,  and  300.000  buses.  Think  of 
the  din  caused  by  the  horns,  the  defective 
mufflers,  the  noisy  engines  and  screaming 
brakes. 

And  second,  there  is  the  $72  billion  con- 
struction industry,  which  emp'iojrs  more  than 
3  million  people  to  operate  its  air  compressors, 
pneumatic  tools,  cranes,  hoist  engines  and 
cement  mixers — all  unmuffled  for  economy. 

What  politician  dares  silence  this  voting 
bloc?  Where  is  the  David  to  battle  this 
Goliath? 

Most  noise  is  found  In  our  congested  cities 
where  four  out  of  every  five  Americans  are 
expected  to  live  by  1990. 

The  responsibility  for  noise  abatement  rests 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government, 
but  with  thousands  of  local  governments. 
Most  of  these  local  governments  do  not  pro- 
vide their  citizens  with  adequate  protection 
from  excessive  noise.  Many  of  their  statutes 
are  virtually  unenforceable  for  lack  of  pre- 
cise, measurable  standards.  And  in  the  few 
cases  where  precise  standards  exist,  there  is 
often  a  lack  of  trained  personnel  or  the  sound 
measuring  instruments  necessary  for  en- 
forcement. 

How  do  we  abate  motor  vehicle  noise  in 
American  cities?    We  dont. 

There  are  some  exceptions.  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  for  example,  has  won  for  Itself  the 
title  of  "quietest  city  in  the  United  States." 
Why?  Because  It  has  a  reputation  for  en- 
forcing its  motor  vehicle  noise  laws.  It  Is 
also  one  of  the  few  cities  in  North  America 
with  decibel  standards. 

Most  New  Torkers  do  not  know  that  New 
York  City  also  silences  auto  horns — by  law — 
but  not  by  practice.  Out  of  an  estimated  600 
million  cars  on  our  streets  during  the  year 
1964,  there  were  only  2,500  summonses  and 
arrests  for  unnecessary  horn  blowing. 

I  am  not  sure  we  can  blame  the  police  force 
for  not  enforcing  this  law.  They  are  under- 
staffed, busy  with  other  work,  and  can't  cope 
with  the  more  than  two  million  vehicles  on 
the  streets  each  day. 

Although  New  York's  noise  laws  require 
effective  muffling  of  motor  vehicles.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  half  the  trucks  on  the  streeu. 
and  all  of  the  buses,  are  poorly  muffled. 

New  York's  noise  code,  in  common  with 
that  of  most  American  cities,  relies  on  such 
undefined  terms  as  "loud",  "excessive",  and 
"unreasonable".  These  terms  are  so  vague 
and  subjective  that  convictions  are  rarely 
obtained.  This  further  discourages  law  en- 
forcement officials  and  encourages  people  to 
believe  there  is  a  fifth  freedom,  the  right  to 
be  noisy.  In  1964.  New  York  issued  only  343 
summonses  and  arrests  for  violations  of  tt)^ 
general  anti-noise  regulations. 

Of  our  60  states,  only  one — New  York — has 
a  decibel  definition  of  excessive  noise.  Its 
88  decibels  ob  the  "A"  scale  limit  affects  only 
the  worst  offenders;  it  permits  many  loud 
trucks  to  operate. 

In  addition  to  the  noise  from  motor 
vehicles,  New  Yorkers  are  assaulted  each  year 
by  the  noise  of  10,000  demolitions  and  build- 
ing projects,  plus  80,000  street  repair  projects. 

How  do  we  abate  construction  noise?  We 
don't.  New  York,  In  common  with  most 
cities  of  the  world,  exempts  daytime  con- 
struction noise  from  any  noise  control,  and 
there  are  many  loopholes  for  night-time  con- 
struction. 

Construction  noise  is  considered  to  be  a 
mere  "temporary  annoyance",  and  the  suffer- 
ing it  causes  Is  regarded  as  "the  price  of  prog- 
ress." This  I  discovered  from  the  personal 
exi>erience  that  forced  me  to  become  a  noise 
abatement  missionary. 

Briefly,  the  Transit  Authority  of  New  York 
City  decided  to  extend  its  90  decibel  subway 
in  front  of  my  apartment  and  office  In  the 
heart  of  mid-town  Manhattan.  Before  the 
construction  began.  Upp>er  Sixth  Avenue  was 
a  pleasant  cosmopolitan  neighborhood  of 
apartments,  hotels,  schools,  a  hospital,  and 
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skyscrapers.     It  has  klnce  become  an  acoustic 
nightmare. 

For  more  than  a  year  my  family,  my  resi- 
dential and  business  neighbors,  and  myself 
were  subjected  to  the  continuous,  nlne- 
hours-a-day.  flve-days-a-week  acoustic  as- 
sault from  a  battery  of  giant  air  compressors 
stationed  on  the  street  comer  below  my 
window.  Generating  a  noise  level  of  103 
decibels  at  the  source,  this  construction 
project  won  for  my  corner  the  title  of  "noisi- 
est comer  In  the  word",  and  the  noise  was 
referred  to  as  a   "symphony  of  Insanity." 

In  an  attempt  to  abate  this  horror.  I  can- 
vassed every  area  of  city  government,  pro- 
gressing from  the  policeman  on  the  comer  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Health,  and,  ultimately, 
the  Mayor.  With  no  resulta.  This  three- 
year-long  project,  as  well  as  the  thousands  of 
others  that  may  operate  for  months  and 
years.  Is  protected  as  "a  temporary  nuisance", 
"a  necessary  evil." 

It  was  a  shock  to  discover  that  the  public 
Is  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  construc- 
tion Industry,  that  no  abatement  program 
exists  on  any  level  of  government.  Not  even 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  Is 
Involved. 

Not  finding  any  source  of  relief  or  knowl- 
edge of  construction  noise  abatement  In  the 
United  States.  I  Joined  the  British  Noise 
Abatement  Society.  Thanks  to  Mr.  John 
Connell  and  the  Society  I  learned  the  first 
principle  of  noise  abatement:  flght  with 
knowledge  and  strength  Instead  of  mean- 
ingless complaints. 

A  year  ago  Tuesday,  on  May  10,  1965,  I 
called  my  neighbors  together  and  formed  the 
Upper  Sixth  Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Soci- 
ety. My  long-range  objective  la  the  forma- 
tion of  a  permanent,  effective,  national  or- 
ganization. This  type  of  citizens  group  Is 
urgently  needed  ag^nst  noise;  our  cities 
protect  us  neither  during  working  hours  nor 
leisure  hours. 

Leisure  time  Is  defined  as  time  free  from 
occupation  or  business.  There  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  specific  time  for  leisure.  The  di- 
versity of  occupations  and  the  gains  of  la- 
bor make  for  a  fiexlblllty  of  working  hours 
and  working  days,  and  more  time  for  leisure. 
While  some  seek  quiet  for  reading,  or  con- 
versing with  friends  and  family,  others  are 
at  work  making  noise  and  disturbing  the 
peace.     Later,  the  roles  are  reversed. 

Even  those  at  home  In  leisure  contribute 
to  the  noise  with  70  million  television  sets. 
8  million  air  conditioners,  and  millions  more 
of  hi  fi's.  barking  dogs,  and  W.C.'s.  Uninsu- 
lated walls  make  a  Joke  of  prlvacy.especlal- 
ly  In  the  new  buildings;  when  your  neigh- 
bor sneezes,  you  can  say  "gezundtheit." 

I  mustn't  forget  to  mention  helicopters, 
permitted  to  fly  from  heliports  in  the  center 
of  the  crowded  city.  Then,  there  Is  the  new 
Juvenile  menace:  toys  with  loud,  realistic 
motor  noises:  bicycles  and  tricycles  with  Imi- 
tation motor  noises,  training  our  children 
to  be  the  noisy  motorists  of  the  future. 

Lelsiue  time  Includes  time  for  sleep.  The 
right  to  sleep,  which  even  ancient  man  rec- 
ognized as  a  basic  health  essential.  Is  a  right 
In  name  only.  Rich  In  variety  and  volume 
are  the  legal  and  Illegal  noises  of  the  night: 
the  honking  of  auto  homs;  the  ear-plercIng 
screaming  sirens  of  fire  engines  and  police 
cars;  and  the  mechanized  sanitation 
trucks — noisy  mechanical  cockroaches — 
crawling  freely  through  the  city  and  operat- 
ing at  100  decibels  for  half-hour  Inter- 
vals. City  officials  do  not  require  the  sanita- 
tion truck  Industry  to  develop  a  silenced 
▼eblcle. 

In  one  30-year  period,  garbage  collection 
noise  had  moved  up  to  first  pUc«  In  a  list  of 
the  ten  meet  disturbing  city  noises.  This  Li 
not  noise  abatement  In  practice. 

Granted  the  magnitude  of  our  noise  prob- 
lem— why  Is  It  that  a  nation  as  resourceful 
•a  the  United  StatM  baa  no  notae  abatement 


effort  commensvirate  with  Its  needs?    Ther» 
is  no  simple  answer. 

Part  of  the  problem  Is  that  we  as  a  nation 
have  been  more  concerned  with  the  making 
of  things  than  with  the  qxiallty  of  our  en- 
vironment.   Pot  example: 

American  engineers  and  lawmakers  see 
noise  as  a  "right"  of  the  construction  Indus- 
try. Where  "social  utility"  Is  Involved,  the 
public's  right  to  peace  and  quiet  Is  non-ex- 
istent. The  coufts  have  ruled  that  persons 
living  In  organized  conununltles  must  suffer 
some  damage  and  annoyance  from  each  other. 

Doctors  and  the  public  are  not  convinced 
of  the  cost  of  noise,  that  even  routine  urban 
noises  such  as  subways,  buses,  and  trucks 
may  well  result  In  hearing  damnge,  cardio- 
vascular problems,  and  mental  health  prob- 
lenris. 

Noise  lacks  a  sense  of  urgency.  It  lacks  the 
drama  of  the  air  pollution  deaths  in  Lon- 
don. As  a  result,  priority  is  given  to  water 
pollution,  air  pollution  and  hundreds  of 
other  problems  shouting  louder  than  noise 
for  attention,  support,  and  the  limited  funds 
available. 

We  do  not  heed  Thomas  Edison's  warning 
that  as  city  noises  will  grow  greater,  man 
may  eventually  be  born  deaf. 

While  urban  noise  abatement  languished. 
Industry  and  government  military  and  space 
agencies  have  launched  the  attack.  Private 
Industry  sponsors  noise-control  research  and 
hearing  conservation  programs.  Decibel 
limits  are  set  on  the  worker's  noise  environ- 
ment: newly  purchased  equipment  Is  re- 
quired to  meet  'tuned-frequency'  specifica- 
tions. 

Of  course,  economics  la  a  key  reason  for 
Industry's  Interest  in  noise  control.  More 
and  more  states  are  t>eginnlng  to  recognize 
noise-Induced  hearing  loss  as  comp>ensable. 

In  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration (NASA),  doctors,  acoustical 
engineers  and  psychologists  have  been  work- 
ing to  understand  and  tame  the  noise  envi- 
ronment for  space  and  military  personnel. 

There  are  siome  hopeful  signs  for  plain 
John  Q.  Public. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  significant  step 
took  place  when  a  special  White  House  panel 
Included  excessive  noise  In  the  same  cate- 
gory as  contaminated  water,  polluted  air,  and 
Junkyards.  In  its  report  of  November  7.  1965, 
this  panel  also  declared  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  freedom  from  pollution. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  March  2  of  this  year. 
President  Johnson  called  for  a  full  scale 
attack  on  Jet  noise. 

A  New  York  Congressman,  Theodore 
KvPFERMAN,  who  Is  a  friend  of  the  Upper 
Sixth  Avenue  Noise  Abatement  Association, 
Introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  abate  "noise  pollution"  by 
means  of  a  federal,  state,  and  local  partner- 
ship. 

On  a  local  level.  New  York  City  will  soon 
be  the  first  city  in  the  nation  to  have  a 
building  code  which  provides  for  sound  in- 
sulation and  noise -controls  In  dwellings. 

To  further  the  cause  of  noise  abatement 
In  New  York  City,  I  am  trying  to  get  the  new 
Mayor  to  set  up  a  task  force  on  noise,  with 
every  chance  for  success. 

These  measures  will  require  broad  support. 

We  must  all  help.  If  the  cause  of  noise 
abatement  la  to  progress,  we  must  support 
the  declaration  that  man  has  a  right  to  be 
free  of  excessive  noise.  We  mus<  convince 
the  doctors  of  the  world  that  noise  is  a  health 
hazard.  We  must  codify  all  available  health 
data  and  disseminate  this  Information  to 
the  medical  profession. 

We  mtist  enlist  the  support  of  the  archi- 
tects, acoustical  engineers,  machinery  manu- 
facturers, and  contractors.  We  must  as- 
semble the  best  In  silenced  equipment  and 
machines  In  a  World  Trade  Pair  for  Silenc- 
ing. 

We  must  educate  the  public  health  and 
MdmLnlstrmtlve   olBclala   of    the   world.     We 


must  stimulate  research  on  noise  standards 
and  sensible  guidelines  for  model  noise  codes. 

Who  knows,  we  may  someday  have  a  Deci- 
bel Olympics  where  the  manufacturers  and 
nations  of  the  world  can  compete  for  the 
honor  of  having  designed  and  produced  the 
quietest  and  most  efficient  machinery  and 
motor  vehicles. 

Officers  and  delegates  to  this  Fourth  In- 
ternational Congress  for  Noise  Abatement, 
the  noise  explosion  will  get  worse  before  It 
gets  better.  We  must  work  together  for  a 
sane   acoustic  environment. 

I  thank  you. 


Mmj  16,  1966 
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Quatset  School,  America's  Oldest 
"Little  Red  Schoolhouse" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
Interesting  ceremony  took  place  on  April 
29.  1966,  in  the  little  town  of  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  in  my  congressional  district. 
Woodstock  Is  the  location  of  the  Quasset 
School,  known  as  America's  oldest  "Little 
Red  Schoolhouse."  It  was  built  In  the 
year  1748  of  local  handmade  brick,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill,  overlooking  a  lake  and  an 
Indian  settlement  of  that  time — all  three 
bearing  the  name  Wabaquasset. 

In  1943  the  building  was  abandoned, 
but  was  subsequently  rescued  from  public 
sale,  dismantled  and  reconstructed.  It 
was  dedicated  on  May  24,  1954,  with  the 
Idea  In  mind  that  It  would  be  preserved 
as  a  reminder  to  all  children  of  present 
and  future  generations  of  the  early  be- 
ginnings of  public  education  in  our  coim- 
try.  Today,  it  serves  as  an  auxiliary  part 
of  the  new  Consolidated  Elementary 
School  in  Woodstock,  and  also  as  a 
museum  and  historic  landmark. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  preservation 
of  this  school  was  the  late  Albert  Wil- 
liams of  Woodstock,  who  was  the  founder 
of  the  Quasset  School  Historical  Associa- 
tion. It  was  primarily  through  his  de- 
voted efforts  that  restoration  and  preser- 
vation of  the  Quasset  School  was  made 
possible. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
people  of  Woodstock,  Conn.,  regard 
Woodstock,  England,  as  their  mother 
town.  In  fact,  residents  from  the  Eng- 
lish Woodstock  have  taken  a  great  in- 
terest In  the  restoration  of  the  Quasset 
School  and  has  shipped  a  young  oak 
seedling  from  Blenheim  Castle,  Wood- 
stock. Oxfordshire,  the  birthplace  of  the 
late  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  for  planting 
at  the  school  in  Connecticut.  On  April 
29.  the  ceremony  referred  to  above  took 
place.  It  was  dedicated  in  remembrance 
of  Albert  Williams,  the  oak  seedling  was 
planted,  and  the  ties  of  friendship  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  two  Wood- 
stocks — one  In  the  United  States,  the 
other  in  England — were  renewed  and 
strengthened. 

As  our  special  guest  for  the  day  and 
main  speaker  we  had  the  Right  Honor- 
able Viscount  Margesson,  who  repre- 
sented   the     British    Ambassador    Sir 


Patrick  Dean.  On  this  occasion  he  de- 
livered a  very  fine  address.  The  family 
of  Albert  Williams  was  present.  Mrs. 
Albert  Williams,  assisted  by  Viscount 
Margesson,  planted  the  tree  and  a  son, 
Lloyd  Williams,  spoke  briefly  for  the 
family.  There  were  a  number  of  resi- 
dents from  Woodstock  and  suirounding 
area,  as  well  as  the  children  of  the 
school. 

Mr.  Henry  Joy,  chairman  of  the  Quas- 
set School  Historical  Association,  opened 
the  ceremony  with  remarks  of  welcome. 
I  participated  in  the  program  with  brief 
remarks,  then  I  read  a  message  from 
Gov.  John  Dempsey,  of  Connecticut,  and 
introduced  Viscount  Margesson.  The 
Woodstock  School  Band,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Edward  Rolf,  played  sev- 
eral musical  selections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  insert 
Into  the  Record  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  ceremony,  including  a  copy  of  the 
program,  the  letter  from  Governor 
Dempsey,  the  remarks  by  Lloyd  Williams, 
and  the  address  by  Viscount  Margesson. 
I  believe  it  is  of  historical  and  educa- 
tional value: 

Program 

Processional  march.  "Trumpet  Voluntary" 
by  Purcell,  Woodstock  School  Band  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  Rolf,  band- 
master. 

Welcome,  by  Henry  Joy,  chairman  of  Quas- 
set  School   Historical   Association. 

Musical  selections:  National  anthems: 
United  States.  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 
Great  Britain,  "God  Save  the  Queen." 

"How  the  Oak  Trees  Came  to  Woodstock," 
remarks  by  Mr,  Lloyd  Williams. 

Message  from  Gov.  John  Dempsey.  as  re- 
lated by  the  Honorable  Wiluam  St.  Once. 
Representative  In  Congress  from  the  Second 
Congressional  District  In  Connecticut. 

Address,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Viscount 
Margesson,  representing  Sir  Patrick  Dean, 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Embassy  of  Great  Britain.  Lord 
Margesson  will  be  introduced  by  Congress- 
man St.  Once. 

Planting  of  the  Blenheim  oak  tree:  Mrs. 
Albert  Williams  assisted  by  school  children 
and  Lord  Margesson.  Musical  accompani- 
ment "Choral  Prelude."  by  Rlnck  performed 
by  the  school  band. 

Conclusion  of  the  ceremony:  "Minute 
Man  March,"  by  the  band. 

An  Oak  Tree  From  Blenheim 
(Remarks  by  Lloyd  R.  Williams) 

Last  May  Jim  Mllnor  spoke  to  me  about 
the  possibility  of  having  some  suitable 
memorial  to  my  Father  at  the  Quasset 
School.  I  suggested  an  oak  tree  from  Wood- 
stock. England,  the  Mother  town  of  Wood- 
stock. Conn.  Jim  thought  It  was  a  good  Idea 
so  in  September  my  Mother  and  I  went  to 
England  to  make  arrangements  for  impwrtlng 
several  young  oak  trees  from  Woodstock. 

We  had  written  ahead  to  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Clerk  and  on  arrival  in  Woodstock  we 
were  most  pleasantly  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  trees  would  be  coming  from  Blenheim 
Palace,  the  birthplace  of  Winston  Churchill 
In  Woodstock.  If  Winston  were  alive  today, 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  approved.  No  man 
of  this  century  had  a  greater  interest  In 
American  history  and  education. 

Blenheim  Palace  was  built  by  Queen  Anne 
and  presented  to  the  first  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough, John  Churchill,  as  a  gift  In  perpetuity 
to  the  Churchill  family  for  the  great  victory 
of  the  Duke  over  the  French  and  the  Ba- 
varians In  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.  If  was 
at  Blenheim  Palace  on  November  30,  1874, 
that  the  beautifvU  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
and  American,  broke  away  from  a  state  recep- 


tion and  rushed  down  the  marble  staircase 
to  an  empty  servants  room  to  give  birth  to 
a  premature  six-month  baby.  That  baby,  the 
one  who  was  always  In  a  hurry,  the  Wood- 
stock child  who  couldn't  even  wait  to  be 
born,  was  to  become  The  Man  of  the  20th 
Century,  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Fortunately,  the  soldiers  at  the  Battle  of 
Blenheim  didn't  have  to  fight  our  modern 
day  Inspection  and  quarantine  restrictions. 
Our  oak  trees  from  Blenheim  had  to  go 
through  a  battle  of  their  own,  but  they  have 
apparently  survived  desipte  the  loss  of  some 
limbs  and  a  week  or  10  days  without  nourish- 
ment. Among  other  things,  the  trees  had  to 
be  shipped  dry  root  without  any  soil,  and 
fumigated  and  Inspected  before  and  after 
shipment. 

The  trees  did  get  one  break.  Ordinarily, 
they  would  have  had  to  be  placed  In  quar- 
antine for  several  months,  but  because  of  the 
lmix>rtance  of  this  occasion  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  special  post  entry  quaran- 
tine permit  whereby  the  trees  could  be 
planted  Immediately  In  Woodstock  soil. 
Through  an  agreement  with  the  Connecticut 
Forestry  Department  the  trees  will  be  In- 
spected periodically  to  make  sure  no  disease 
organisms  have  been  brought  Into  the 
United  States. 

The  biggest  hurdle  of  all  was  In  England. 
To  meet  the  exacting  U.S.  requirements  the 
sacred  soil  at  Blenheim  bad  to  be  Inspected. 
Nothing  like  this  had  ever  occurred  during 
the  262-year  reign  of  the  Churchill  family. 
I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  soil  passed  the 
test.  And  now  we  finally  have  the  oak  trees 
from  Blenheim  ready  to  begin  a  new  life  in 
American  soil. 

State  of  CoNNEcnctrr, 

Executive  Chambers. 
Hartford.  Conn..  April  7,  1966. 
Mr.  Llotd  R.  Williams, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  Thank  you  for  your 
gracious  letter  of  invitation.  I  was  pleased 
with  word  of  plans  for  a  tree  planting  cere- 
mony on  Arbor  Day  at  the  Qiiasset  School. 
Though  I  would  be  pleased  to  Join  with 
you  for  this  historic  ceremony  honoring  your 
father,  I  am  committed  to  an  annual 
luncheon  speaking  engagement  In  Hartford 
that  cannot  be  changed  at  this  late  date. 

Since  I  cannot  be  with  you  personally.  I 
hope  you  will  express  my  warm  greetings  to 
the  residents  of  Woodstock — many  I  know  as 
close  friends — and  my  appreciation  for  their 
Interest  and  efforts  In  restoring  historic 
Quasset  School.  You  and  your  family  are 
to  be  commended  for  maintaining  a  close 
association  with  a  project  so  dear  to, your 
father  . 

My  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  Dempset, 

Governor. 

Text    of    Speech    Made    bt    the    Viscount 

Margesson    at   Woodstock,    Conn.,   April 

29.  1966 

The  ceremony  we  have  come  to  attend  to- 
day is  designed  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Albert  Williams,  who  was  the  prime  mover 
In  the  community's  drive  and  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  Quasset  school  ae  the  priceless  land- 
mark it  Is  in  the  history  and  development 
of  the  nation's  public  school  education. 

I  see  the  event  as  the  latest  example  In  a 
long  and  Impressive  list  of  Anglo-American 
efforts  and  ventures  which  are  now  taking 
place  between  countless  ordinary  people, 
educational  and  cultural  Institutions  and  at 
all  levels  of  government  In  eo<M-dlnating  the 
national  policies  of  our  two  coxm tries.  We 
have  long  shared  many  different  aspects  of 
our  national  life  and  heritage — In  thought, 
religion,  and  in  democratic  principle,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few — and  we  can  surely  take 
great  pleasiire  and  satisfaction  In  this  event 
as  an  expression  of  the  spirit  and  practice  of 


co-operation  between  our  two  cotintrles, 
which  is  Increasing  every  year  in  volume  and 
Importance. 

The  planting  of  a  tree  Is  full  of  wide  Im- 
plications and  symbolic  meaning  and  on  this 
occasion  we  are  today  planting  not  only  a 
tree  but  an  oak  tree,  and  not  only  an  oak 
tree  but  an  oak  tree  whose  place  of  birth 
was  Blenheim  Palace,  near  Woodstock,  Ox- 
fordshire, England,  where  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  also  was  born.  These  facts,  with 
their  implications,  are  In  the  minds  of  all  of 
us  who  are  here  today;  let  us  see  if  we  can 
gather  tt^ether  the  different  strands  of  their 
significance. 

A  planting  is  a  new  beginning,  and  a  small 
beginning.  A  seed  is  sown,  it  sends  down 
roots  and  takes  nourishment  from  the  soU.  It 
grows  in  size  and  strength.  So  it  was  with 
your  country  when,  not  far  from  where  we 
stand  today,  the  early  settlers,  sailing  from 
Ehirope,  and  in  particular  from  E^ngland, 
landed,  some  350  years  ago,  and  planted  the 
colonies  which  were  the  seeds  of  the  future 
United  States.  And  so  It  was  with  the 
foundation  of  the  Quasset  School  which  was 
one  of  the  first  seeds  of  free  public  school 
education  planted  In  this  country;  a  small 
beginning  leading  to  far  reaching  results, 
some  of  the  splendid  products  of  which  I  see 
assembled  In  front  of  me  today!  Nearly  92 
years  ago,  a  child  was  bom  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  who  grew  into  a  man  of  world  stature 
and  fame,  a  man  whom  we  are  also.  In  part, 
by  the  planting  of  this  tree,  honouring  today. 

An  element  common  to  these  things  Is 
time.  It  takes  time  for  small  groups  of 
people  to  grow  Into  a  nation,  for  a  small 
educational  experiment  to  develop  into  a 
nation-wide  system;  It  takes  times  for  a 
child  to  grow  Into  a  man  and  for  a  seed  to 
grow  Into  a  tree. 

The  life-span  of  an  oak  tree  Is  thought  to 
be  more  than  1200  years  I  According  to  the 
latest  estimates  it  matures  for  500  years,  re- 
mains with  little  change  for  the  next  200 
years,  and  declines  for  another  500  years. 

Certain  famoxis  oak  trees  in  England  have 
been  given  names:  There  Is  the  Pansbanger 
Oak  near  London  which  Is  believed  to  have 
been  a  seedling  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest  In  1066  and  requires  7  men  with 
linked  arms  to  encircle  its  girth. 

The  remains  of  the  Oak  at  Hatfield,  under 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  I  was  sitting  when 
she  was  brought  the  news  of  her  accession 
to  the  throne  In  1558,  has  been  named  the 
Elizabeth  Oak. 

The  Major  Oak  In  Robin  Hood's  Sherwood 
Forest,  stlU  standing,  is  believed  to  be  1400 
years  old.  It  was  a  full  grown  tree  when 
Magna  Carta  was  signed  In  1215.  The  hollow 
of  the  trunk  will  hold  15  people.  The  girth 
Is  37-38  feet. 

Another  oak  In  Sherwood  Forest  Is  known 
as  Robin  Hood's  Larder. 

According  to  legend  It  was  used  as  a  hid- 
ing place  for  deer  Robin  Hood  had  slain. 

Some  years  ago  some  school  girls  boiled 
their  kettle  In  the  hollow  of  the  trunk  to 
make  tea,  and  by  mistake  burnt  down  a  large 
part  of  It.  As  you  know,  the  English  must 
have  their  afternoon  cup  of  tea  even  If  It 
means  homing  down  an  oak  tree  to  get  It; 
but  the  remains  have  been  preserved. 

The  Oowthorpe  Oak  In  Yorkshire  Is  well 
over  1600  years  old. 

In  Windsor   Forest  there  Is  an  oak  tree 
called  William  the  Conqueror's  Oak,  which  Is 
over  2,000  years  old,  and  which  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all  living  oaks. 
appropriate  to  name  the  tree  we  are  plant- 

M»C   TO-DAT,    the    BLENHEIM    OAK 

Of  all  the  trees  in  the  English  woods,  the 
oak  is  the  most  famous  and  has  been  more 
used  by  and  useful  to  my  countrymen  than 
any  of  our  other  trees. 

Drake's  ship,  the  Golden  Hind,  and  all  the 
other  ships  of  the  English  adventiirers  who 
were  sailing  to  different  parts  of  the  world 
nearly    400   yeaia   ago,   were   made   of   oak. 
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Through  the  centuries,  fishing  and  cargo 
vesaela  of  all  kinds,  framed  In  oak.  were 
launched  from  the  slipways  of  ports  round 
the  British  coast  from  Northern  Scotland  to 
Southern  England.  Later,  when  these  ships 
were  broken  up.  the  oak  timber  was  used  for 
beams,  rafters  and  doorposts  In  the  houses, 
cottages  and  bams  of  the  coastal  towns  and 
▼lUagM.  Sometimes  the  woodwork  of  these 
houses  bore  the  original  marks  showing 
where  it  had  been  placed  In  the  ships. 

Oak  has  also  l>ecn  used  for  centuries  to 
make  fumture,  tables  and  chairs  and  If  one 
day  you  visit  Hampton  Court  you  will  see  the 
oak  roof  of  the  Great  Hall  with  Its  famous 
hammer  beams  built  in  Henry  VIIIs  reign. 
The  moet  famous  of  all  Is  the  huge  oak  roof 
of  Westminster  Hall  In  London  a  part  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Westminster  which  was 
erected  over  the  Hall  In  1399. 

But  the  oak  tree  has  been  a  friend  of  man 
and  useful  to  him  In  other  ways  as  well.  As 
residents  of  Connecticut,  you  will  know  from 
yo\ir  history  of  the  State  that  It  was  an  jak 
tree  which  provided  a  perfect  place.  300  years 
ago.  In  which  to  hide  the  Charter  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  the — wicked  English  governor! 

And  In  England  It  provided  shelter  for  one 
0*  our  kings.  Charlea  n.  when  he  had  to  take 
undignified  refuge  from  his  pursuers  who 
had  a  few  years  before  cut  off  his  father's 
head.  As  a  result  of  this  escapade  a  lai-ge 
number  of  Inns,  pubs  pr  bars,  as  you  might 
call  them  bear  the  name:  Royal  Oak. 

There  must  be  a  moral  In  this  somewhere; 
I  suppose  It  Is  that  an  astute  businessman 
can  always  turn  to  his  own  advantage  some- 
body else's  misfortune — even  a  king's. 

Anyway  we  must  leave  Charles  up  his  oak 
tree  In  Shropshire — from  Which,  of  course,  he 
ultimately  descended  so  as  to  be  able  to 
mount  the  English  throne  9  years  later  as 
King  Charles  n — and  return  to  weightier 
matters. 

A  long  life  is  not  the  only  characteristic 
associated  with  an  otX  tree,  there  are  many 
others — hardness,  strength,  nobility,  forti- 
tude, steadfastness,  the  ability  to  withstand 
shock  and  strain  and  to  endure.  Am  I  speak- 
ing of  a  tree  or  of  a  man?  In  speaking  of 
one,  I  am  speaking  of  the  other,  for  these 
were  the  qiialltles  we  rightly  associate  with 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  with  the  addition  of 
another  ^-courage — which  an  oak  tree  can- 
not possess,  but  which  he  ixwseesed  In  abund- 
ance and  for  which  he  will  be  remembered  as 
loDg  as  history  Is  read,  the  courage  that  he 
detnonstrated  to  the  world  In  our  fight 
against  Hitler  when  he  was  at  the  height  of 
his  power,  the  courage  that  turned  Britain's 
darkest  hour  Into  her  finest  hour. 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  quote  at  length 
from  the  famous  Churchill  speeches  of  the 
war.  but  I  should  like  to  pass  on  to  you 
something  that  he  said  to  the  boys  at  his 
old  school.  Harrow,  when  he  F>ald  a  visit  there 
in  1941 — although  I  hope  my  doing  so  will 
not  get  you  into  trouble  with  your  teachers 
tomorrow:  "The  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
recent  experiences  Is  never  to  give  in.  Never, 
never,  never,  not  In  any  event  great  or  small, 
large  or  paltry  never,  never  yield  except  to 
conviction  and  good  sense.  Never  yield  to 
force,  never  yield  to  the  growing  and  appar- 
ently overwhelming  might  of  the  enemy." 
(Text  reported  In  the  Times,  October  1941.) 

Inspired  by  Churchill,  Britain  stood  alone 
against  HlUer  after  all  the  other  nations 
attacked  by  him  had  been  over-run  and 
crushed:  it  was  a  small  beginning,  but  It 
sowed  the  seeds  out  of  which  grew  the  victo- 
rious Orand  Alliance  between  our  two  co\in- 
trles  during  the  war.  and  out  of  which.  In 
time,  the  Western  Alliance  grew  between  the 
countries  c£  tb«  Free  World  on  which  the 
stnicture  of  the  whole  of  our  postwar  world 
Is  based  and  In  the  security  of  which  all  of 
US  here  are  now  living. 

Let  us  learn  from  the  oak  tree  and  from 
the  life  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill  the  lessons 
that  boib  have  to  teach  us  and  apply  ttiem 


to  our  own  Uves;  let  us  live  strong  in  our 
resolve  to  overcome  together  In  tlie  future, 
as  In  the  pest,  the  dangers  and  complexities 
that  He  ahead. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  In  conclusion, 
on  behalf  of  my  Government  and  my  country 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Mr.  Albert  WUltams, 
and  extend  my  slncerest  thanks  and  appre- 
cfatlon  to  his  son  and  widow  whose  Inspira- 
tion, hard  work  and  perseverance  have  made 
possible  the  event  which  we  are  about  to 
celebrate  today? 


Conunanist  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALIFOaNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  admintstration  announced 
It  Is  seeking  legislation  to  give  it  addi- 
tional authority  to  negotiate  commercial 
agreements  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 

This  would  be  part  of  the  effort  to 
"build  bridges"  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  East- 
em  Europe  which  It  is  claimed  would 
benefit  us  through  allowing  them  to  sell 
more  goods  here  and  presumably  open 
the  gates  wider  for  U.S.  sales  to  Com- 
munist bloc  countries. 

I  believe  this  is  a  highly  inadvisable 
proposal  which  runs  directly  contrary  to 
our  national  interest  and  security. 

Something  that  is  not  always  fully 
realized  Is  that  we  are  already  seling  sig- 
nificant amountls  of  technlca  data  and 
equipment  to  Communist  bloc  nations 
and  that  these  items  are  highly  signifi- 
cant toward  building  up  the  economic 
and  Industrial  potential  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

At  various  times  In  the  past  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
many  instances  of  licenses  Lssued  author- 
izing shipments  to  the  Communist  bloc. 
One  of  these  was  my  statement  to  the 
House  which  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  last  fall,  September  2, 
1965.  It  will  be  recalled  that  among  the 
many  items  referred  to  were  licenses  to 
ship  oil  production  and  vital  equipment 
and  data  to  Rumania. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  large  segments  of  the  public 
who  share  my  deep  concern  about  ship- 
ments of  such  items  as  oil  producin^r 
equipment  to  the  Communist  bloc  will  be 
Interested  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received 
setting  forth  the  impressions  of  an  Amer- 
ican couple  who  recent  witnessed  the 
shipping  to  and  unloading  of  oil  produc- 
tion equipment  in  Rumania.  The  let- 
ter states: 

On  January  27.  1966  we  were  aboard  the 
Aimess  Lykes  at  New  Orleans,  bound  for  the 
Mediterranean  and  Constanza,  Rumania.  At 
that  port  we  loaded  a  complete  crame  (for 
oU  field  use  apparently)  with  parts — one 
piece  alone  weighed  24,800  lbs. 

On  February  26.  1966  at  Constanza,  Rum- 
mania  this  shipment  was  utiloaded.  A  rep- 
resentative of  the  American  shipper  was  on 
band  to  check  the  arrival — even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  photographing  the  equipment  In  the 
hold.    Apparently  this  piece  by  piece  check 


and  pre-unloading  photography  was  to  pre- 
vent any  complaint  by  Rumanian  interests. 

On  the  dock  adjacent  where  our  ship  was 
tied  up  was  a  city  block  completely  covered 
by  military  vehicles.  Jeepe.  armored  cars,  etc. 
labaled  for  "Haiphong  Made  In  Bucharest, 
Rumania."  We  were  shocked  to  find  our 
country  shipping  industrial  material  to  a 
country  who  was  supplying  the  Vietcong  with 
material  to  kill  American  boys. 

I  am  sure  that  millions  upon  mijllons 
of  Americans  concur  completely  In  those 
remarks.  Why,  Indeed,  should  the 
United  States  sell  data  and  equipment 
to  the  Communist  bloc  countries  who  are 
aiding  Communist  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam? 

There  is  little  likelihood  In  my  view 
that  selling  advanced  equipment  and 
data  to  the  Reds  can  really  reduce  Com- 
munist zeal  for  world  conquest  or  their 
deceit  and  duplicity  in  carrying  out  their 
goals. 


HeroUm  in  Vietnam  by  San  Leandro, 
Calif.,  Hotpitalman 


May  16,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1966 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  involved  in  one  of  our  Nation's 
noble  efforts,  to  preserve  a  democratic 
and  free  society  for  millions  of  Asians  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  their  continent. 

In  this  century  there  have  been  four 
calls  to  greatness  on  the  part  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  country. 
One  of  these  times  is  now,  and  I  wns 
very  gratified  to  read  in  the  San  Leandro 
Morning  News  of  May  3,  1966.  an  article 
concerning  the  award  of  a  Silver  Star 
for  heroism  to  Hospitalman  Bradford  T. 
Fredette.  of  San  Leandro.  Calif.  I  am 
pleased  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  account  of  his  actions  over 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  as  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps: 
Heboism  dt  Viet  Nam:  San  Leandro  Hos- 
prrALMAN  Awarded  Silver  Star 
(By  Mary  McAllister) 

One  of  tlie  nation's  highest  medals,  the 
Sliver  Star,  has  been  awarded  to  Hospitalman 
Bradford  T.  Fredette.  United  States  Navy, 
20,  of  San  Leandro,  former  Morning  News 
carrier  for  his  coiirageous  and  selfless  action 
that  saved  many  lives  last  December  on  the 
batUe  field  in  Chu  Lai,  Viet  Nam. 

His  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellsworth  Fred- 
ette, 1460-142nd  Avenue,  received  the  medal 
Sunday  night. 

The  medal  and  citation  were  presented  to 
Fredette,  a  1963  graduate  of  St.  Elizabeth's 
High  School  in  Oakland,  by  Ueut.  Oen.  V. 
H.  Krulak.  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  commanding 
officer,  on  behalf  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  citation  tells  the  story.     It  reads: 

■'For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepid- 
ity in  action  while  serving  as  a  Corpsman 
with  Company  E.  Second  Battalion.  Seventh 
Marines,  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  10 
December  1966,  during  Operation  Harvest 
Moon,  Company  E  was  assigned  the  mission 
of  assaulting  a  fortified  Insurgent  com- 
munlst  (Viet  Cong)  position.  Soon  after  ^ 
the  Company  crossed  the  11ns  of  departure. 


the  platoon  to  which  Hospitalman  Fredette 
was  assigned  began  sustaining  casualties 
from  automatic  weapons  and  mortar  fire. 
Ignoring  the  Intense  fire,  he  selflessly  ex- 
posed himself  In  order  to  aid  bis  fallen 
comrades. 

"One  Marine  had  received  a  puncture 
wound  In  the  throat,  preventing  him  from 
breathing  properly.  With  a  calm  and 
thoroughly  professional  manner.  Hospital- 
man  Fredette  expertly  performed  a  trache- 
otomy, thereby  undoubtedly  saving  the  life 
of  the  Marine. 

"As  his  Company  continued  in  the  assault, 
they  received  several  more  casualties.  Hos- 
pitalman Fredette  persisted  In  his  tireless 
and  heroic  efforts,  moving  from  man  to  man, 
rendering  effective  aid  and  comfort.  When 
the  enemy  mortar  fire  ceased,  enemy  Infantry 
counterattacked  his  unit.  Realizing  the  im- 
pending danger,  he  unhesitatingly  picked  up 
an  M79  grenade  launcher  from  a  fallen  Ma- 
rine and  delivered  a  accxu-ate  fire  upon  the 
advancing  enemy,  causing  the  enemy  to 
withdraw. 

"Again  demonstrating  his  seemingly  Inex- 
haustable  energy,  he  established  a  temporary 
aid  station  for  the  further  treatment  and 
subsequent  evacuation  of  the  wounded.  By 
bis  heroic  actions,  exceptional  professional 
ability  and  tireless  devotion  to  duty  through- 
out, Hospitalman  Fredette  was  responsible 
for  saving  the  lives  and  reducing  the  suffer- 
ing of  many  Marines  and  upheld  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  Naval  Serv- 
ice," the  citation  from  the  President  con- 
cluded. 

Brad  Fredette  had  seen  a  tracheotomy  per- 
formed, but  had  never  done  one  himself,  his 
mother  told  The  Morning  News.  With 
grenades  and  gunfire  raining  all  around  him, 
he  calmly  took  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors, 
cut  a  hole  In  the  wounded  man's  throat, 
holding  It  open  with  the  scissors  until  the 
ambulance  arrived.  Then  he  went  on  to  the 
next  man  that  needed  help. 

"He  didn't  have  to  be  In  the  front  like 
that,"  said  his  proud  mother,  her  eyes  moist- 
ening a  fleeting  moment  at  the  thought.  "He 
took  a  chance  on  his  own  life. 

"All  he  thought  of  was  taking  care  of  the 
wounded.  He  didn't  have  time  to  stop  and 
think  how  he  felt."  Joanna  FYedette  quoted 
her  son,  with  whom  she  talked  by  phone  from 
Tokyo  last  Friday  night.  "He  Just  went 
down  the  line  and  did  what  he  could." 

After  five  days  on  leave  In  Tokyo,  where  he 
visited  with  an  uncle,  Capt,  Val  Barett,  a 
pilot  for  Japan  Air  Lines,  Hospitalman 
Fredette  Is  back  In  Chu  Lai  with  Echo  Com- 
pany. Capt.  Barett,  formerly  of  Hayward, 
flew  the  Silver  Star  to  the  United  States, 
presenting  it  to  Fredette's  parents  Sunday. 
He  also  brought  a  tape  recording  and  slides 
of  the  ceremony. 

As  a  youngster.  Brad  Fredette  attended 
Assiunption  School  In  San  Leandro.  His 
fatter  is  a  baker  at  Oak  Knoll  Naval  Hospital, 
and  a  married  brother  Paul,  lives  in  Hayward. 

The  six-foot  180  pound  corpsman  joined 
the  Naval  Reserves  a  year  before  his  gradua- 
tion from  St.  Ellzat>eth's.  He  graduated 
with  honors  from  Naval  hospital  training 
courses  In  San  Diego,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina. 

The  FYedette  home  was  really  humming 
last  year  when  Brad  brought  eight  of  his 
fellow  North  Carolina  graduates  for  a  week's 
visit  with  his  family  before  their  overseas 
departure. 

The  parents  of  the  boys  have  all  become 
fast  friends,  corresponding  regularly  with 
one  another,  and  mailing  the  servicemen  let- 
ters and  packages  which  they  share  with 
their  fellow  servicemen,  many  of  whom  re- 
ceive no  mall  at  all,  Joanna  Fredette  said. 

So  many  people  have  written  to  Brad  and 
sent  him  packages  Uiat  his  mother  asked 
The  Morning  News  to  publicly  express  his 
thanks  to  everyone. 


The  thanks  should  go  the  other  way.  But 
how  do  you  really  thank  a  man  for  laying 
his  life  on  the  line,  as  Bradford  Fredette 
did  at  Chu  Lai? 


Instihite  for  Retired  Professionals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  r-TTTT.FT?.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Include  in  the  Record  my 
remarks  before  the  Institute  for  Retired 
Professionals  of  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York,  at  their 
annual  dinner  on  Friday,  May  12,  1966. 
My  remarks  follow : 

Thank  you  for  the  honor  you  are  paying 
me.  The  anniial  award  of  the  Institute  fc^- 
Retired  Professionals  is  a  i>artlcularly  coveted 
prize,  coming,  as  It  does,  from  men  and 
women  whose  distinguished  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing and  the  arts  is  matched  only  by  their 
serene  determination  that  their  later  years 
shall   also   be  fruitful   years  of   fulfillment. 

Pour  years  ago,  speaking  to  the  Congrega- 
tion Ohav  Sholom  In  New  York,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  deplore  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  national  neglect  of  the  aged.  I  spoke  of 
the  Increasing  proportion  of  elderly  people 
In  our  population  and  the  relative  abeence 
of  any  "accent  of  age"  In  our  social  thinking 
and  planning.  I  stressed  the  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  older  people,  the  discrimina- 
tion they  encounter  in  employment,  the  cruel 
Impact  of  compulsory  retirement  merely  be- 
cause of  age,  often  at  the  very  height  of  pro- 
ductivity. I  dwelled  on  the  economic  strin- 
gency of  the  elderly  and  their  dependence  on 
old  age  Insurance.  Finally,  I  deplored  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  prevailing  attitude 
toward  people  over  65,  describing  it  as  one 
of  mere  tolerance  and  condescension,  cal- 
culated to  make  even  the  aged  think  ill  of 
themselves— sapping  their  self-respect.  Too 
often,  they  were  thrust  aside  like  broken 
tools. 

I  urged  a  reversal  of  our  national  nega- 
tivism toward  the  elderly.  I  pleaded  for  a 
restoration  of  their  prestige. 

Although  much  of  what  I  said  In  1962 
could  still  be  said  today,  there  Is  one  marked 
exception.  And  that  exception  calls  for  an 
apology  from  me  to  you.  I  make  It  to  you 
now.  In  my  earnest  advocacy  of  the  right 
of  older  people  to  live  rewarding  lives,  In  my 
plea  for  consideration  of  their  plight,  I  over- 
looked a  central  factor  In  the  entire  problem. 
I  overlooked  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the 
elderly  themselves.  Little  did  I  know  that 
at  the  very  time  at  which  I  spoke — the  spring 
of  1962 — your  Institute  was  being  given  life 
under  the  aegis  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  The  Institute  came  into  being  as 
a  center  for  members  of  the  professions  who 
had  retired  and  who  wished  to  continue  their 
education  in  their  chosen  Intellectual  and 
cultiiral  pursuits.  Wisely,  the  programming 
was  made  to  Include  both  study  and  volun- 
teer work,  affarding  the  participants  the  op- 
portunity both  of  receiving  and  of  giving — 
a  tried  and  tested  formula  for  successful 
living. 

Tour  Institute's  growth  has  been  phenom- 
enal, opening  Its  doors  in  1962  to  185  mem- 
bers and  now  finding  Its  membership  trebled, 
with  a  substantial  waiting  list.  The  key  Jta 
IRP's  success  appears  to  be  twofold:  First, 
the  very  nature  of  Its  membership.  Intellec- 
tual equals  of  similar  age  groups  In  varying 
professional  backgrounds,  meeting  regularly 


for  the  purpose  of  self -development  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  new  life.  Second,  the  pur- 
suit of  these  objectives  under  their  own  lead- 
ership within  the  walls  of  an  established 
educational  Institution. 

Through  your  Institute  you  have  realized 
the  teaching  that  life  and  learning  are  a  con- 
tinuous process.  Thus,  what  Is  called  the 
tragedy  of  old  age  Is  seen  as  a  time  of  rich 
fulfillment. 

Look  at  the  Men  and  women  of  ripe  age 
who  have  been  marked  by  history — Galileo, 
Spenser,  Verdi — who  were  creative  In  their 
ninetieth  year.  Or  you  can  point  to  such 
men  as  Orlando,  who  at  91  was  a  member  of 
the  Italian  Senate,  professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rome,  head  of  a  very  successful  law 
firm,  and  the  last  survivor  of  the  prime  min- 
isters who  concluded  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
Or  Churchill  or  Bernard  Baruch  and  other 
aged  but  nevertheless  young  In  mind  and 
spirit.  Some  of  these  people  I  have  per- 
sonally met  and  I  have  been  Impressed  vrith 
their  vigor  and  interest  In  living  and  in  life. 
The  one  common  fact  that  characterizes  all 
these  men  Is  that  they  never  gave  up  their 
Interest  In  living  and  never  doubted  their 
capacity  for  learning.  This  Is  a  way  of  life 
that  aU  can  embrace. 

At  T7  I  refiise  to  believe  that  In  two.  three, 
five  years  I  shall  suddenly  forsake  by  Inter- 
ests and  feel  abandoned.  My  being  In  Con- 
gress has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  I  have 
been  In  Congress  since  I  was  36.  and  I  find 
that  the  enthusiasm  for  new  problems,  the 
excitement  of  learning,  the  stimulation  ol 
plays,  of  opera  and  music,  and  reading,  and 
love  of  family,  continue  with  the  years,  and 
I  know  that  because  these  are  with  me  I  shall 
never  be  old. 

I  like  what  Dr.  Martin  Gumpert,  author 
of  "You  Are  Younger  Than  You  Think," 
said :  "It  now  remains  for  us  to  transfer  our 
medical  experience,  our  scientific  knowledge. 
Into  social  attitudes.  If  we  accept  the  older 
citizen  as  an  asset  to  our  community  instead 
of  a  burden.  If  we  restcwe  his  dignity  and 
indejjendence.  If  we  listen  to  his  Judgment 
and  experience.  If  we  respect  his  rights  and 
challenge  his  responsibilities,  we  may  be  on 
our  way  to  fulfill  mankind's  most  ardent 
hoi>e:  a  mature  society  governed  by  wisdom." 

Hundre<ta  of  bills  are  introduced  In  every 
session  of  Congress  dealing  with  the  many 
phases  of  aged  and  retirement  living.  The 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year  marked  a  major  step  forward 
1)1  the  Natufti's  recognition  of  the  need  for 
tne  full  p>artlclpatlon  in  our  social  and 
economic  life  of  American  older  citizens. 

The  Act  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
strong,  central  concern  for  the  Interests  of 
older  people  within  the  Federal  Government 
by  establishing  an  Administration  on  Aging 
as  a  separate  and  Independent  operating 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Also,  the  ^Ider  American 
Act  places  a  premium  on  State  and  com- 
munity action  and  responsibility,  citizen 
Interest,  and  developing  opportunities  and 
services  for  and  with  older  jyeople  In  their 
home  communities. 

The  declaration  of  the  10  objectives  in  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  affirms  the 
Nation's  concern  for  maintaining  individual 
and  family  self-reliance  and  Independence, 
for  preserving  self-respect,  and  for  prevent- 
ing dependency  wherever  possible. 

"Self-reliance"  and  "independence" — these 
are  the  key  words;  tor  the  responsibility 
for  the  aged  does  not  rest  solely  on  the  Gov- 
ernment; It  Is  a  responsibility  within  each 
home  and  f<x  each  Individual.  While  the 
state  can  provide  such  machinery  as  low- 
cost  housing,  to  enable  old  people  to  live 
away  from  the  families,  and  munleipalltles 
can  provide  social  centers,  and  states  can 
provide  Institutions,  and  the  nation  can  pro- 
Tide  old-age  monetary  assistance,  and  em- 
ployers can  do  away  entirely  with  compul- 
sory retlieaaent  and  ean  employ  more  people 
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In  Uie  older  age  brackets — &U  tbU  wUl  be 
Inoomplete  unless  and  until  tbe  attitude  of 
tbe  people  toward  old  pec^le  will  change 
wltb  the  chamglng  times  and  more  Im- 
portantly, unless  and  until  the  attitude  of 
tbe  old  people  wUI  change  toward  them- 
selves. 

What  Is  BO  superb  about  your  Institute  Is 
that  It  marks  a  change  of  attitude  that  can 
only  result.  In  Oumpert's  words.  In  "a  mature 
society  governed  by  wisdom."  Your  leader- 
ship In  this  endeavor  should  and  I  believe  It 
will,  be  widely  followed.  Tou  know  and  I 
know  that  there  Is  really  no  such  thing  as 
a  "retired  professional."  We  will  never  be 
really  old  as  long  as  we  maintain  and  nourish 
OMX  ceaseless  curiosity.  It  has  been  cogently 
pointed  out  that  the  only  persons  who  es- 
cape tbe  hardening  of  the  arteries  of  the 
spirit  are  those  who  remain  young,  naive, 
innocent,  while  maturing  physically  and 
mentally.  They  are  the  i>eople  whose  middle 
and  late  careers  continue  to  reflect  the 
sunrise. 

And  as  a  finale  to  these  remarks,  permit 
the   following   quotation   from    Longfellow: 

"Ah.  nothing  Is  too  late. 
Till  the  tired  heart  shall  cease  to  palpitate. 
Cato   learned   Greek    at   eighty:    Sophocles 
Wrote  his   grand   Oedipus,   and   Slmonides 
Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his 

compeers. 
When  each  had  numbered  more  than  four- 
score years. 

"Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  wltb  the  nightin- 
gales. 
At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  Tales: 
Ooethe  at  Weimar,  tolling  to  the  last. 
Completed  Faust   when   eighty  years   were 
past. 

"For  age  Is  opportunity  no  less 
Than  youth  Itself,  through  in  another 

drees. 
And  as  the  evening  twilight  fades  away 
The  sky  Is  filled  with  Stars.  Invisible  by  day  " 


Remarks  of  Mayor  McKeldin  at  49th  An- 
■iTcrsarj  Banqnet  Talmndical  Academy 
of  Baltimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

aw   KABTTMMV 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most one-half  a  century,  the  Talmudical 
Academy  of  Baltimore  has  played  a  lead- 
ing role  among  parochial  schools  in  our 
city,  in  educating  our  youth  in  both  re- 
ligion and  in  secular  subjects. 

On  May  15.  1966.  this  justly  renowed 
academy  held  Its  49th  anniversary  ban- 
quet and  presented  to  Associate  Justice 
Abe  Fortas  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  its 
'^National  Leadership"  award.  The 
principal  address  was  delivered  by  Am- 
bassador James  Roosevelt,  the  UJ3. 
Representative  on  the  Economic  and 
Socitd  Council  and  a  member  of  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Among  the  distinguished  guests  and 
public  officials  pryent  was  the  silver- 
tongued  mayor  ofAhe  city  of  Baltimore, 
the  Honorable  TTieodore  Roosevelt  Mc- 
Keldin. Because  hla  words  are  always 
Inspiring  and  also  due  to  the  importance 
of  the  oocaslon,  I  deem  them  of  sufficient 
siffnlfloanoe  to  have  them  inserted  in  the 


pages  of  the  Congressional  Record;  they 
are  as  follows: 

Rkmaxks  or  TmoDOU  R.  McB^xloik,  Mator 
or    BALTiMoaa,    Talmudical    Acaoxmt    or 

BALTIMOaK,     4eTH     ANNrvxasAST     BANQtrzT 

AT  THX  Civic  Ckntee,  Mat  15.1966 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  mere  physical 
survival  of  Jewry  Is  not  enough. 

Everyone  expects  more  than  mere  con- 
tinuity of  existence  from  the  people  whose 
Ideals  of  peace,  Justice,  freedom  anc  equali- 
ty— the  four  pillars  of  ancient  prophetic 
Judaism — are  the  major  goals  of  our  entire 
American  society. 

But  how  can  the  great  Jewish  culture  sur- 
vive, how  can  these  cherished  Jewish  values, 
institutions  and  traditions  be  perpetuated 
without  basic,   thorough  Jewish  education? 

Tbe  answer  is  that  the  Jewish  concepts 
that  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years 
through  devotion  to  learning,  must  be 
banded  down  to  future  generations  also 
through  devotion  to  learning. 

Never  more  than  today  has  it  been  so 
urgent  to  heed  tbe  Biblical  injunction  to 
"teach  them  diligently  unto  your  children." 

Tou  have  endured  persecutions  through 
the  ages.  Tou  have  outlived  the  pogroms. 
Tou  have  even  survived  the  horror  of  6 
million  of  your  people  slaughtered  by  the 
Nazi  butchers. 

But.  today,  you  face  your  greatest  threat. 
Here,  in  the  land  of  liberty  and  freedom, 
lulled  by  tolerance  and  kindness,  there  is 
danger  that  you  will  let  slip  through  your 
fingers  the  Jewish  learning  to  which  you 
have  clung  when  there  was  nothing  else 
to  cling  to. 

That  is  why  It  Is  so  vitally  Important  that 
such  institutions  of  learning  as  your  Tal- 
mudical Academy  grow  and  prosper  through 
the  years  to  come. 


The  Gap  Between  Words  and  Deeds 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NKW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  edi- 
torial on  May  13  the  New  York  Post 
discussed  the  gap  between  words  and 
deeds  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

"It  Is  toward  this  conflict  between 
words  and  deeds  that  thoughtful  criti- 
cism of  the  President's  Vietnam  policy 
Is  directed."  the  editorial  explained  with 
considerable  Insight. 

The  editorial  follows : 
[From   the  New  York   Poet,   May   13,   1966] 

TBS  Oap  BrrwKSW  Words  akd  Deeds 

"While  men  may  talk  of  the  search  for 
peace  and  tbe  pursuit  of  peace,  we  really 
know  that  peace  is  not  something  to  be  dis- 
covered suddenly:  It's  not  a  thing  to  be 
caught  and  contained.  Because  peace  must 
be  built  step  by  patient  step  .  .  ." 
— President  Johnson  at  Princeton.  May  11. 

These-  and  many  other  earnest  expressions 
can  be  found  in  the  President's  Princeton 
speech.  His  remarks  were  basically  ad- 
dressed to  "men  of  the  Intellectual  world" 
who  have  been  among  his  sternest  critics  on 
Viet  Nam  policy.  His  measured  words  were 
a  heartfelt  Invitation  to  discussion,  not  an 
angry  polemic;  they  deserve  a  reply  couched 
in  the  same  spirit. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  President's 
view  that  this  country  has  both  the  power 
and   the  duty  to  assume  a  major  role  in 


man's  quest  for  freedom  and  peace,  to  help 
realize  tbe  prophet  Mlcab's  vision  of  the 
day  when  "they  shall  sit  every  man  under 
his  vine  and  under  his  fig  tree;  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid."  The  debate  now 
stirring  tbe  United  States  Is  not  about  the 
ends.  It  Is  about  the  means.  The  President 
has  voiced  again  our  best  national  Inten- 
tions: he  has  voiced  what,  at  heart,  mo£t 
Americans  beyond  the  Blrchite  fringe  and 
the  Communist  sects  deeply  feel. 

The  criticism  to  which  the  President  has 
responded  is  based  on  the  alarming  accumu- 
lation of  evidence  that  we  do  not  mean  what 
we  say,  and  that  our  deeds  too  often  con- 
tradict our  words.  The  President  says  the 
use  of  military  force  "must  be  for  limited 
purposes  and  must  toe  tightly  controlled." 
Tet  we  ran  wild  in  Santo  Domingo  and  the 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  continues. 
The  President  speaks  of  true  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Vietnamese.  Tet  Premier  Ky,  in 
whom  Mr.  Johnson  has  invested  so  heavily, 
threatens  to  Intercede  If  the  forthcoming 
elections  go  against  him. 

The  latest  example  of  this  tragic  contra- 
diction Is  the  State  Dept.'s  confirmation  of 
Chou  En-lai's  disclosure  that  the  US.  re- 
jected a  proposal  a  year  ago  to  Join  Com- 
munist China  In  a  pledge  not  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  each  other. 

This  extraordinary  overture  from  Peking 
should  have  been  given  the  most  searching 
scrutiny,  not  only  for  its  Immediate  merits 
but  also  for  its  potential  long-range  diplo- 
matic significance.  But  It  was  turned  down 
because  the  VS.  did  not  want  to  compromise 
its  nuclear  deterrent  power.  The  possibili- 
ties for  a  more  meaningful  diplomatic  de- 
terrent, which  might  have  flowed  from 
reasoned  response  to  this  feeler,  did  not  di- 
vert the  State  Dept.  from  Its  stereotyped  atti- 
tudes toward  Communist  China.  And  now 
the  fallout  from  the  latest  Chinese  nuclear 
test  is  filtering  down  over  Japan  and  there 
is  dangerous  trouble  in  the  skies  over  China. 

In  other  words,  as  the  President  was  speak- 
ing of  building  peace  "step  by  patient  step," 
the  State  Dept.  was  furnishing  new  evidence 
that  we  have  stubbornly  clung  to  frozen 
positions  rather  than  risk  the  wrath  of  the 
China  Lobby. 

How  many  other  overtures  from  Peking 
may  have  been  dismissed  this  way?  We  have 
no  way  of  knowing  now.  One  thing  is  plain: 
every  fiat  rejection  from  here  undermines 
whatever  remaining  will  toward  new  initia- 
tives exists  In  Peking. 

If  we  cannot  or  will  not  respond  cre- 
atively to  such  an  overture,,  there  is  doubt 
we  can  conduct  more  complex  diplomatic 
maneuvers,  such  as  exploiting  the  current 
friction  between  Hanoi  and  Peking. 

It  Is  toward  this  conflict  between  words 
and  deeds  that  thoughtful  criticism  of  the 
President's  Vietnam  policy  Is  directed.  He 
can  be  assured  of  the  most  willing  and  faith- 
ful support  from  most  of  the  same  critics  in 
every  effort  he  makes  to  end  the  conflict. 
But  as  long  as  tired,  heavy  hands  inhibit  our 
diplomacy,  the  noblest  expressions  of  our  na- 
tional purpose  will  echo  as  hollow  generali- 
ties; we  win  be  vulnerable  to  charges  of  cyn- 
ical dissembling,  and  we  will  Indeed  suffer 
the  "agony"  of  power. 


Dear  Uncle  Sam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

or   TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.     DUNCAN     of     Tennessee.    Mr. 
Speaker,    several    of    my    constituents 
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have  called  my  attention  to  a  very  inter- 
esting letter  to  Uncle  Sam  by  Mr.  Bill 
Dawn,  president  of  Dawn  ii  Co.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

I  would  like  to  place  this  in  the  Record 
for  It  Is  very  true  that  we  have  many  in- 
consistencies in  regard  to  taxation  and 
welfare  programs: 

Dear  Uncle  Sam:  Why  do  you  allow  me 
only  $600  Income  deduction  to  raise  my  child 
for  one  year?  When  you  allow:  $1,200  per 
year  for  a  Cuban  refugeee,  and  If  the  Cuban 
boy  or  girl  Is  going  to  school  an  extra  $1,000 
per  year:  $2,300  to  keep  a  man  in  the  federal 
pen.  and  he  doesn't  use  the  family  car;  $168 
per  month  for  social  security  for  retired  per- 
sons but  say  I  need  only  $50  for  my  child's 
monthly  costs. 

The  Vista  Training  Program  costs  3.1  mil- 
lion to  train  only  202  young  people,  this  costs 
more  than  $15,000  per  year  per  trainee. 

The  Job  Corps  so  far  has  spent  approxi- 
mately $18,000  per  year  each  to  high  school 
drop  outs. 

To  feed,  clothe,  train  a  boy  in  the  armed 
forces  costs  $1,076.14,  but  you  expect  me  to 
do  the  same  for  my  youngster  on  $600. 

But  this  one  takes  the  cake  .  .  .  you  allow 
me  only  $600  to  take  care  of  my  child,  but 
will  give  thru  A.  D.  C.  $800  to  care  for  an 
lllegltlmtae  child  •  •  •  this  seems  to  say 
you  think  he  Is  more  important  than  mine. 

I  am  yelling  Uacle.  because  I  think  it  la 
time  someone  pointed  out  these  inconsis- 
tencies. 

Dawn  &  Co.. 
Bn.1.  Dawn. 

President. 


Dedication  of  New  Veterans'  Hospital  at 
Charleston,  S.C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOITTB    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  majestic  new  center  of  heal- 
ing was  dedicated  May  13  at  Charleston, 
S.C,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  our 
veterans. 

The    Honorable    William     Jennings 
Bryan  Dorn,  ranking  Democratic  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee, 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  as  the  prin- 
cipal speaker.     His  remarks  speak  for 
themselves.    Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
am  Including  the  text  of  his  address  so 
that  those  of  you  who  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony 
may  read  and  enjoy  his  remarks: 
Remasks  bt  the  Honorable  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  Dorn,  Member  of  Congress 
AT  THE  Dedication  Ceremony  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Hospital,  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  May  13.  1966 
Thank   you,   Chairman   Olin   Teacue.   for 
your  very  kind  and  warm  introduction.     I  am 
grateftU  for  our  association  together  in  the 
Congress  and  on  our  great  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Governor  McNalr,  Majority  Leader  Albert, 
Mr.  Rivers,  distinguished  visitors,  and 
friends.  I  know  of  no  one  I  would  rather 
have  present  me  to  an  American  audience 
than  TTGER  Teacue,  a  great  combat  soldier, 
a  dedicated  colleague,  and  friend. 

Olin  Teaoite  has  fought  admirably  for  the 
veteran,  his  widow  and  orphan  since  he  first 
came  to  the  Congress  in  1947.    All  of  us  can 


be  grateful  to  Mr.  TXagtte  not  only  for  his 
leadership  In  the  field  of  Veterans  AfTalrs, 
but  also  In  the  fields  of  space  and  astro- 
nautics which  will  mean  so  much  to  the 
preservation  of  our  country  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Teague,  I  welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Teague 
to  South  Carolina.  You  have  our  admiration 
and  appreciation  always. 

It  is  always  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  visit 
in  the  Congressional  district  of  my  distin- 
guished and  Illustrious  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Mendel  Rivers.  Mr.  Rivers,  we  are 
grateful  to  you  and  proud  of  you.  "nils  en- 
tire nation,  and  indeed  the  free  world.  Is 
stronger  and  more  optimistic  about  the  cause 
of  freedom  because  of  your  chairmanship 
of  the  powerful  Armed  Services  Committee. 
We  are  grateful  for  your  leadership  and  we 
appreciate  your  hospitality  and  your  kind- 
nesses. 

I  particularly  welcome  tbe  Majority  Leader 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  of  Okla- 
homa, a  man  whose  leadership,  courage,  and 
statesmanship  are  inspirational  to  bis  col- 
leagues. I  welcome  lbs  lovely  wife,  a  native 
South  Carolinian  and  a  very  gracious  and 
charming  lady  of  whom  all  South  Carolina* 
and  America  can  be  proud. 

I  welcome  to  South  Carolina  and  to  the 
great  City  of  Charleston  this  fine  delega- 
tion of  outstanding  Members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  deeply  grate- 
ful for  your  coming  to  Charleston  with  us  for 
the  dedication  of  this,  one  of  the  world's 
most  modern  and  finest  hospitals. 

Somehow  it  seems  more  than  fitting  that 
this  majestic  new  center  of  healing  should  be 
located  in  Charleston — a  city  that  Is  known 
far  and  wide  for  Its  charm,  its  warmth,  and 
its  noble  traditions.  Charleston  is  famous 
for  she-crab  soup,  that  classic  musical  play 
"Porgy  and  Bess,"  for  its  lovely  gardens,  for 
historic  Port  Sumpter,  and  most  of  all,  for 
its  gracious  people.  This  new  hospital,  with 
its  ultramodern  resources  for  healing,  will 
complement  the  very  spirit  of  Charleston. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress;  I  am  proud  of  the 
Congress  as  an  Institution — one  of  the  great- 
est Institutions  preserved  over  the  years  by 
the  American  people  and  by  our  fighting 
men.  I  have  been  associated  over  the  years 
with  many  organizations  and  legislative 
bodies,  but  I  have  never  known  a  more  dedi- 
cated, courageous,  and  patriotic  group  of 
men  and  women  than  those  with  whom  I 
serve  in  the  Congress.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  distinguished  committee  chair- 
men and  the  Individual  members  of  Con- 
gress. I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  keep 
that  sacred  convenant  with  the  American 
people  and  uphold  the  ConstituUon  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Congress  has  a  long  and  Illustrious 
history.  May  I  remind  you  that  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  created  these  United  States. 
It  selected  George  Washington  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  It  was  the  Continental 
Congress  which  conducted  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  the  functions  of  Government  before 
there  was  a  Constitution  and  before  there 
were  any  agencies .  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  Continental  Congress 
created  the  Army  of  the  United  States — the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  The  First 
Article  In  the  Constitution  and  the  first 
words  following  the  Preamble  deal  with  the 
creation  of  a  Congress  with  a  House  and  a 
Senate. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  Honorable  and  Mrs. 
William  J.  Driver  to  South  Carolina.  As  ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans  Affairs,  Bill  Driver 
is  recognized  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress for  his  tremendous  talent  and  great 
ability.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  outstanding  public  servants  In  this 
Nation. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  under  his 
leadership.  Is  one  of  the  most  efficiently  oper- 
ating agencies  in  the  government.    It  is  one 


of  the  largest  agencies,  with  over  170,000  em- 
ployees and  an  annual  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately 6.6  billion  dollars. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  single 
aim — to  serve  those  who  have  so  faithfully 
served  their  country.  The  VA  takes  many 
roads  to  that  single  goal.  One  of  the  broad- 
est paths  Is  exemplified  by  this  hospital  we 
dedicate  here  today,  one  of  the  most  modern 
boepltals  in  all  of  the  United  States,  Indeed, 
In  all  the  world.  Medical  care  for  the  vet- 
eran Is  a  prime  effort  of  the  VA,  and  In  tRat 
field  It  Is  doing  a  magnificent  job. 

The  VA  has  many  other  Important  func- 
tions. It  Is  the  agency  that  administers  such 
veterans  benefits  as  pensions  and  compen- 
sation for  the  fighting  men  wounded  in  wars, 
aid  to  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives,  and  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
grama  ever  passed  by  a  Congress  of  these 
United  States — the  GI  education  program. 

That  education  program,  helping  veterans 
get  a  better  education  and  better  Jobs,  has 
proved  to  be  one  which  has  not  only  been 
good  for  fighting  men,  but  also  a  great  finan- 
cial boon  to  our  country.  It  was  a  superb 
Investment  by  our  Government. 

Since  World  War  H,  this  country  has  spent 
$19  billion  In  education  benefits,  paid  to  over 
10  million  veterans.  That's  a  lot  of  money, 
and  big  investment.  But  look  at  the  return 
on  that  Investment. 

The  GIs  who  took  advantage  of  this  educa- 
tion under  the  GI  bills  have  already  returned 
to  the  Federal  Government,  in  increased  In- 
come taxes  alone,  more  than  three  times  the 
total  cost  of  that  prog^ram,  and  the  Invest- 
ment will  keep  paying  off  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  That  repayment  to  the  public 
Treasury  la  In  addition  to  the  greater  con- 
tributions these  educated  veterans  have  made 
to  the  economy  of  the  country,  and  to  her 
enlightened  citizenship.  These  contributions 
are  immeasurable,  for  they  can  also  be  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  better  environment  and 
education  for  the  veteran's  children. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  you  don't  find 
many  educated  veterans  parading  around 
with  those  Peaceniks  •  •  •  Our  veterans  are 
solid  citizens  who  know  what  It's  like  to  face 
an  enemy  In  a  foreign  land  •  •  •  to  defend 
freedom  •  •  •  and  they  don't  want  their 
children  to  have  to  do  It  In  this  country. 

These  better-trained  and  better -educated 
veterans  average  30  per  cent  greater  Income 
than  the  country's  nonveteran  population. 
And  that  bigger  income  Is  directly  attribut- 
able  to   better   education. 

The  success  of  previous  GI  bills  Is  a  les- 
son that  hasn't  been  lost  on  your  Congress. 
It  has  passed  a  new  GI  Bill,  providing  assist- 
ance to  the  veterans  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict 
and  other  crises  since  1955. 

That  new  GI  BUI  Is  going  to  mean  a  better 
education  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
younger  veterans.  We  expect  over  half  a 
million  to  go  to  colleges  and  universities 
and  other  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  to  improve  their  earning  in  the  first 
year  of  the  program. 

South  Carolina  veterans,  and  Georgia  vet- 
erans— veterans  In  every  state — will  get  a 
better  education.  Already,  more  than  143,000 
World  War  n  and  Korean  conflict  veterans 
from  South  Carolina  have  gone  to  college 
or  received  training  under  GI  bills,  making 
them  better  professionals  and  better  techni- 
cians and  better  farmers  and  better 
bxislnessmen. 

In  South  Carolina  alone,  there  are  now 
47,000  post-Korean  conflict  veterans  eligible 
for  benefits.  Almost  7,000  of  those  eligible 
are  exp>ected  to  enroll  In  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  South  Carolina,  and  they  will 
receive  cash  benefits  of  almost  $6  million 
dollars  the  first  year.  Both  the  number  of 
South  Carolina  veterans  In  schools  and  total 
payment  will  Increase  every  year  for  four  or 
five  years. 

In  the  next  five  years.  South  Carolina  vet- 
erans will  be  paid  over  $30  million  in  direct 
educational  benefits  imder  this  new  GI  BUI. 
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Ii«t'a  look  for  a  minute  at  the  economic 
advantages  of  veterana  beneflts  In  South 
Carolina.  At  thla  hoflf>ltal  alone,  when  It  la 
fully  stalled  and  operational  in  a  few  months, 
there  will  be  568  employees  and  a  payroll  of 
$5  million  annually.  Tbat^  a  pretty  good 
economic  shot  to  any  community,  and  It 
doesa't  Include  the  several  millions  to  be 
spent  in  purchase  of  supplies  and  services, 
nor  the  hundreds  of  Jobs  provided  during  the 
construction  of  this  913  million  magnlflcent 
buildings. 

Add  to  that,  the  VA  Hoapltal  at  Columbia 
which  has  almost  750  employees  and  sm  an- 
nual payroll  of  $6,600,000  and  the  VA  Re- 
gional Office  at  Columbia  that  employs  220 
persons  and  has  a  payroll  of  (LSOOOOO. 

All  together,  the  direct  payroll  to  those 
working  for  the  Veterans  Administration  In 
South  Carolina  will  run  almost  tlSS  million, 
providing  a  good  livelihood  for  more  than 
1.550  families. 

That's  Just  the  beginning.  The  Veterans 
Administration  last  year  expended  more  than 
$74  million  in  South  Carolina,  including  the 
figures  cited  on  existing  payrolls.  So  this 
year,  with  the  big  new  Charleston  Hoapltal,  it 
wUl  be  considerably  bigger.  That  $74  mil- 
lion figure  of  last  year  Includes  the  amounts 
I've  already  given  you,  plus  $8.5  million  In 
compensation  and  pensions,  over  $8.5  million 
In  insurance  payments,  and  $650,000  in  direct 
loans. 

There  Is  another  benefit  that  hasn't  cost 
the  taxpayers  a  great  amount  of  money  but 
which  has  been  another  great  stimulus  to 
South  Carolina's  construction  Industry  and 
general  economy — the  OI  loan  program  for 
homes  and  busines*<  These  are  loans  made 
by  private  banks  and  savings  and  loan  com- 
panies, but  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration. Altogether,  In  South  Caro- 
lina, 45.800  such  loans  have  been  guaran- 
teed, totaling  $371  million,  up  to  this  year. 
With  the  new  OI  Bill  In  effect,  there  has  been 
a  new  rush  for  OI  loans  and  almost  700  as* 
expected  to  be  made  In  this  first  year. 

The  Veterans  Administration  is  big  busi- 
ness In  South  Carolina,  and  these  beneflts  to 
veterans  are  beneflts  which  veterans  have 
earned  from  a  grateful  nation.  That's  the 
reason  that  the  new  OI  Bill  was  passed 
unanimously  by  both  Houses  of  this  Con- 
gress. 

Overseeing  all  these  millions  and  billions  in 
expenditures  In  South  Carolina  and  other 
States  is  a  very  efficient  agency,  the  Veterans 
Administration.  This  agency  has  been  a 
leader  in  adopting  modern  management 
techniques  and  has  saved  the  Government 
literally  millions  of  dollars.  Just  one  ex- 
ample: The  VA  was  employing  17,000  clerks 
and  accoiintants  and  other  people  In  keeping 
track  of  Insurance  and  In  making  Insurance 
payments.  Just  five  years  ago.  Today,  only 
3.000  people  do  the  same  Job.  and  do  It  better 
because  of  a  data  system  and  modern  meth- 
ods. In  this  field,  other  government  agencies 
are  copying  the  VA  because  of  Its  efficiency. 
The  Postmaster  OeneraL,  in  a  speech  the 
other  day,  pointed  out  how  efficiently  the  VA 
had  been  operating  and  said  he  wanted  to 
adopt  some  of  the  practices.  I  commend 
the  Honorable  Larry  Cbrlen  who.  I  predict, 
will  rank  with  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Jim 
Farley  as  one  of  the  greatest  Postmaster 
Oenerals  in  the  history  of  our  Country. 

There's  still  another  area  of  operation  In 
the  Veterans  Administration  that  few  people 
bear  aoout  and  that  la  their  research  In 
medicine. 

You  have  heard  of  the  pacemaker,  a  little 
electronic  device  which  Is  Implanted  In  a 
patient's  body  to  send  signals  to  keep  weak 
hearts  beating.  It  has  meant  life  Itself  to 
literally  thousands  of  Americans.  That,  my 
friends,  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  of 
medical  research  In  VA. 

There  are  many  others,  and  the  benefits 
of  the  results  of  this  research  has  spretul 
throughout  all  of  medicine,  all  over  the 
world.    This  research  has  been  accomplished 


by  the  VA.  and  In  affiliation  with  the  nation's 
leading  medical  schools.  Another  Item  Is 
the  inunediata  poet-surgery  prosthesis  of 
attachment  of  artificial  limbs  right  In  the 
operating  room.  The  VA  Is  the  country's 
leader  In  this  research,  advancing  techniques 
and  methods.  The  work  promises  to  be  the 
greatest  single  advancement  In  prosthesis 
since  the  French  Revolution,  when  man 
made  the  first  real  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
those  who  lost  limbs. 

You  have  heard  about  the  advances  In 
treatment  of  tuberculosis,  the  great  achieve- 
ments which  have  moved  the  tuberculosis 
patient  from  a  lingering  lifetime  in  an 
asylum  back  to  the  mainstream  of  a  useful 
life.  VA  research  played  a  leading  role  in 
making  this  possible.  The  VA.  as  late  as 
1955,  operated  21  TB  hospitals,  and  treated 
17.000  patients.  Now,  it  operates  two — for 
6.000  patients,  many  of  whom  stay  only 
short  periods.  All  the  rest  of  those  hos- 
pitals have  been  converted  Into  general  or 
neuropsychlatrlc  hospitals  to  offer  treatment 
to  additional  veterans  who  need   care. 

The  VA  has  also  been  a  leader  In  research 
In  heart  operations  and  coronary  artery 
surgery.  You  know  of  Dr.  Michael  E.  De- 
Bakey,  the  famed  Houston  heart  surgeon. 
The  VA  researchers,  working  In  collabora- 
tion with  that  great  surgeon,  did  much  of 
the  early  work  in  developing  replacement 
parts  for  diseased  blood  vessels.  This  work 
has  resulted  In  the  savings  of  thousands  of 
lives  due  to  techniques  developed  to  remove 
and  replace  damaged  sections  of  blood 
vessels. 

Much  of  the  research  on  the  artificial  kid- 
ney, another  advance  which  saves  lives,  was 
done  by  Dr.  Bedding  Scribner,  a  pioneer  in 
the  field — when  Dr.  Scribner  was  a  VA  phy- 
sician. 

Organ  transplants,  still  another  medical 
advance  with  great  promise,  has  been  pio- 
neered by  a  VA  team  in  Denver. 

Laser  surgery,  cryosurgery  (a  technique  of 
iising  extreme  cold  in  the  operating  room), 
the  use  of  psychotropic  drugs  in  mental  dis- 
orders, stroke  research,  group  therapy  for 
older  patients  and  the  use  of  drugs  taken 
internally  for  control  o<  diabetes — are  proj- 
ects that  VA  researchers  have  been  en- 
gaged In. 

The  VA  has  also  been  a  leader  In  use  of 
computers  and  new  machines  in  diagnoels 
and  analysis.  It  operates,  for  instance,  a 
computer  adapted  to  modem  techniques 
which  has  made  analysis  and  diagnosis  of 
heart  disease  far  more  accurate.  I  could  go 
on  and  on. 

The  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  are 
not  Just  treatment  centers. 

Their  own  doctors  and  psychiatrists,  in 
collaborations  with  the  world's  leading  med- 
ical scientists  at  medical  schools  with  which 
VA  is  affiliated,  have  been  leaders  In  dozens  of 
fields  of  medical  advancement. 

The  affiliation  with  medical  schools  Is  an- 
other wonderful  thing,  for  both  the  VA  and 
the  medical  schools.  Right  here.  In  Charles- 
ton, the  Veterans  Administration  hospital  Is 
fully  affiliated  with  the  South  Carolina  Med- 
ical College,  located  Just  a  few  block  away. 
That  great  college  with  a  dedicated  President 
and  faculty  is  one  of  the  finest  and  one  of 
the  proudest  medical  Institutions  In  the 
United  States,  with  a  tradition  that  has  made 
our  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina  known 
everywhere. 

The  contributions  of  the  South  Carolina 
Medical  College  to  medicine  in  this  country 
are  too  numeroxis  to  recount  here,  but  now, 
with  this  wonderful  new  facility  and  this 
affiliation,  we  can  all  expect  our  great  medical 
college  to  reach  new  heights  In  research.  In 
education,  and  In  medical  achievements.  It 
will  mean  better  medicine  for  veterans,  and 
better  medicine  for  South  Carolina.  It  will 
mean  research  that  will  seek  the  way  for 
relief  of  human  suffering  and  the  savings  of 
more  and  more  lives. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the  fairest  Judges 
of  the  quality  of  treatment  In  veterans  hos- 
pitals are  the  veterans  themselves.  I  know, 
because  as  a  member  of  the  Veterans  Aff.ilrs 
Committee.  I  think  we  hear  every  complaint 
any  veteran  has  ever  made  about  hospital 
care. 

What  do  the  veterans  themselves,  those 
who  use  the  125,000  beds  in  165  VA  hospitals, 
think  about  their  hospitals?  I'll  tell  you 
what  they  think.  They  think  they're  su- 
perb. Our  Committee — the  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee — recently  sent  out  thousands  of 
questionnaires  to  veterans  In  all  general  VA 
hospitals,  asking  them  what  they  thought 
of  the  doctors,  the  nurses,  their  care,  the 
hospitals — everything  about  the  hospital 
operation.  The  response  was  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable.  Over  95  per  cent  of  those 
who  replied  said  they  thought  their  care 
and  treatment  was  good,  and  some  of  the 
comments   reflected   their   feeling. 

Said  one  South  Carolina  veteran  at  the 
Columbia  Hospital,  and  I  quote: 

"I  have  had  to  be  In  this  hospital  several 
times  in  the  past  two  years.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  feel  that  I  have  had  the  best 
care  and  the  best  possible  doctors.  I  can- 
not say  enough  about  the  good  medical  and 
personal  attention   I  have  received." 

And  another:  "I  have  had  the  best  care 
and  best  possible  doctors." 

Lest  you  think  they  were  all  high  In  praise, 
one  had  this  to  say:  "The  coffee  was  cold." 
Now  there's  a  veteran  who  remembers  his 
GI  days.  But  that  was  about  the  wbrst  they 
had  to  say  about  our  hospitals.  Bill  Driver's 
people  are  doing  a  magnlflcent  Job. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  at  Gettysburg, 
said.  "We  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  hal- 
low this  ground."  My  Friends,  In  the  truest 
sense,  those  of  us  gathered  here  today  can- 
not really  dedicate  this  building.  It  has  al- 
ready been  dedicated  by  those  who  fought  on 
a  thousand  battlefields,  and  by  those  who 
gave  their  lives  that  men  shall  be  free. 

The  men  who  dedicated  this  splendid 
building  were  the  men  who  were  "over 
there"  during  World  War  I — the  men  at  St. 
Mlhiel,  Chateau  Thierry,  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  who  wrote  an  Indelible  chapter  in 
the  annals  of  military  history. 

This  building  has  been  dedicated  by  those 
men  in  the  Ardennes,  North  Africa.  Italy, 
and  Normandy  Beach  who  destroyed  the 
fascist  "isms"  that  would  enslave  mankind. 
It  has  been  dedicated  by  those  who  on  the 
land,  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  In  the  air 
defeated  the  raving  Hitler,  Tojo,  and  the  dic- 
tator Mussolini  who  referred  to  the  American 
Congress  "as  a  bunch  of  parliamentary 
charlatans." 

This  hospital  has  been  dedicated  by  the 
flower  of  our  manhood  who  fought  In  a  far- 
away distant  land — Korea  where  they  were 
truly  tested  in  that  "fiery  crucible  of  com- 
bat." 

This  building  Is  being  dedicated  today  in 
South  Vietnam,  Santo  Domingo,  at  the  Ber- 
lin Wall  and  In  those  areas  throughout  the 
world  where  freedom  Is  being  challenged  by 
the  bigotry,  hatred,  greed  and  Intolerance. 

1'his  building  has  been  dedicated  by  our 
professional  soldiers  In  four  world  wars  and, 
yee,  by  those  civilian  soldiers  called  from  the 
farm,  the  factory,  and  the  corner  drugstore 
to  stand  guard  on  the  ramparts  of  freedom 
to  hurl  back  the  tide  of  dictatorship,  atheism 
and  communist  aggression.  We  can  dedicate 
this  building  today  to  our  men  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam  to  prevent  the  spread  of  war, 
men  fighting  to  prevent  World  War  in,  men 
fighting  to  prevent  bombs  and  the  tide  of 
war  from  coming  to  the  shores  of  this  coun- 
try, men  fighting  to  protect  our  civilian  pop- 
ulation. Yes,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  men 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam  to  protect  west- 
ern Europe  and  General  DeOaulle's  France 
from  encirclement,  conquest,  and  enslave- 
ment. Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  Ls  truly 
the  road  to  Paris  and  the  road  to  the  con- 
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quest  of  western  civilization  and  the  enslave- 
ment of  free  peoples. 

This  hospital  is  dedicated,  in  gratitude,  to 
those  who  were  maimed  and  Injured  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  and  who  suffer  from  dis- 
ease. It  Is  dedicated  to  the  veterans  of  our 
country  and  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  deep 
gratitude  of  the  American  people. 


Old  Glory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  passed  by  the  Lyon 
County  Barracks  of  the  Veterans  of 
World  War  I, 

It  is  with  some  concern  that  I  have 
noted  the  growing  disrespect  toward  the 
flag  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  cer- 
tain segments  of  our  population.  In  ad- 
dition to  disrespect  there  seems  to  be 
mounting  apathy  toward  the  flag  and 
the  traditions  which  it  represents  by 
many  unconcerned  citizens. 

The  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  the 
schools  and  patriotic  groups  who  are 
working  hard  to  teach  the  proper  respect 
for  the  flag  deserve  our  wholehearted 
support.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who 
manifest  their  disrespect  for  our  Nation 
by  desecrating  the  flag  should  be  pun- 
ished to  the  fulest  extent  of  the  law.  I 
support  legislation  designed  to  improve 
respect  for  the  flag  and  Increase  penal- 
ties for  improper  treatment  of  this  sym- 
bol of  our  Nation. 

In  this  connection  Barracks  No.  1111 
of  Emporia,  Kans.,  has  passed  a  notable 
resolution  which  I  hope  will  be  read  by 
many  of  my  colleagues.  It  deserves  your 
attention  and  support. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution  or  VETtaANs  of  World  War    1, 
Lton  County  Barracks  No.  1111 

Whereas  there  is  a  growing  display  of  dis- 
respect for  our  Flag,  esf>ecially  on  the  College 
Campus  of  our  Nation,  and  when  the  Flag  is 
carried  in  Parades,  and  by  dissident  groups 
and  individuals; 

Whereas  this  Is  both  repugnant  and  dis- 
heartening to  us  as  Veterans  who  have 
fought  under  that  Flag: 

Whereas  the  memory  of  our  Buddies  who 
fell  on  the  field  of  honor  In  defense  of  that 
flag  has  remained  undlmmed  through  the 
years; 

Whereas  we  believe  this  disrespect  Is  moti- 
vated In  many  Instances  by  those  who  seek 
to  destroy  our  system  of  Government. 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  without  Jeopardizing  our 
National  Honor. 

Therefore  we.  the  Veterans  of  World  War 
One,  working  with  the  American  Legion,  the 
VFW,  and  other  patriotic  organizations  urge 
our  Government  to  institute  a  program  of 
education  In  our  schools  and  that  Congress 
pass  appropriate  legislation,  as  ably  stated 
In  H.R.  13492.  for  punishment  of  those  who 
would  desecrate  "Old  Glory." 

Beth  HtTMPHBETS. 

CommandeT. 
IxoTD  D.  Millard, 

Adjutant. 


The  Wrong  Answer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
supported,  from  the  very  beginning,  ef- 
forts to  rescind  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision so  that  voluntary  prayers  can  be 
permitted  in  our  schools,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  this 
is  brought  about. 

Last  week  an  editorial  in  the  Kings- 
port  Times  commented  on  recent  ac- 
tions taken  by  some  schools  to  comply 
with  the  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  I  am  inserting  this  article  for  the 
benefit  of  all: 

IProm  the  Klngsport  (Tenn.)  Times,  May  3, 

1966] 

The  Wrong  Answer 

The  public  school  system  of  an  eastern 
city  thinks  it  has  the  answer  to  the  prayer 
in  school  problem  that  has  resulted  from 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  answer  Is  that  Instead  of  opening 
each  day's  classes  with  a  reeding  of  verses 
from  the  Bible  as  was  done  formerly,  the 
teacher  now  reads  selections  and  quota- 
tions from  the  writings  of  historical  per- 
sonages and  well  known  names,  calculated  to 
Impress  the  young.  These  readings  are  In- 
spirational, and  as  one  person  put  It  "may 
prove  meaningful  to  the  children." 

The  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city, 
who  it  may  be  assumed  found  this  "an- 
swer" Is  quoted  as  saying,  "When  all  Is  said 
and  done,  our  opening  exercises  are  con- 
cerned with  values.  We  can  teach  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  without  actual  use  of  the 
Scriptures;  and  teach  Integrity  without  rit- 
ual." 

If  this  plan  Is  quite  satisfactory  to  the 
people  whose  children  attend  public  school 
in  that  city — and  they  are  the  only  ones 
concerned — no  one  can  object. 

But  we  wonder  how  many  people  In  this 
country  will  take  the  reading  of  secular 
statements  as  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
Bible  reeding  and  prayer? 

We  have  a  feellng^hat  many  will  be  quick 
to  say  that  teaching  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
is  of  more  Importance  than  teaching  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  valuable  as  the  latter 
undoubtedly  is. 

Indeed  it  seems  that  the  two  statements 
"the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  are  Indivisible  In  the  Judaic- 
Christian  philosophy  by  which  most  of  the 
American  people  live. 

Surely  no  one  will  question  the  value  of 
readings  from  great  words  of  the  sages. 
Such  readings  are  helpful  to  children. 
They  do  emphasize  the  real  values  In  life. 
Yet  how  many  normal  Americans  regard  this 
as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  spiritual 
education? 

To  think  that  this  Is  a  complete  substitute 
for  prayer  and  Bible  reading  Is  to  miss  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  One  has  to  under- 
stand that  to  the  average  Christian  who  ad- 
heres to  a  chxirch,  the  fine  ethical  statements 
in  the  Bible  are  good  because  they  are  In 
the  Bible;  the  Bible  Is  not  merely  good  be- 
cause It  contains  these  statements. 

To  most  Christians  the  Bible  Is  the  vmlque 
method  of  communication  between  each 
Individual  and  God  Almighty.  This  spirit- 
ual religious  relationship  ia  more  Important 
to  understand  than  teaching  moral  conduct. 
In  the  view  of  most  Christians. 


Therefore,  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween reading  the  Bible  and  reading  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  or  £:plctetus  or  any  other 
philosopher. 

We  know  that  many  people  will  agree  with 
the  school  superintendent  that  moral  stand- 
ards can  be  taught  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  can  be  inculcated  without  the  Scrip- 
tures and  without  ritual;  but  we  must  doubt 
if  many  of  those  who  have  been  loud  in 
their  outcry  against  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  will  agree  with  this  idea. 

To  them  that  decision  meant  "taking  God 
out  of  the  schools"  and  they  would  say  there 
Is  no  substitute  for  God. 

That  Is  why  we  have  to  say  that  this 
answer  to  the  problem  Is  not  likely  to  be  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  many  people  In  this 
country. 


The  50th  Anniversary  of  Pomona 
Products  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  FLYNT,  JR. 

or   CEORGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1966  marks 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  PcHnona 
Products  Co.  of  Grifl5n,  Ga.,  famous  for 
pioneering  the  cultivation  racking  and 
marketing  pimlentos  in  America.  Pi- 
miento  growing  and  processing  is  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  southern  agri- 
culture. 

The  story  of  pimlentos  in  Georgia,  and 
probably  in  America,  begins  in  1911, 
when  a  young  man,  George  Riegel,  saw 
a  can  of  Spanish  pimlentos  on  a  grocery 
shelf  in  Griffin.  He  and  his  brother  and 
father  were  commercial  vegetable  grow- 
ers on  a  farm  near  Griffin  and  together 
they  had  worked  on  Improving  the  quality 
of  v^etable  crops,  particularly  peppers. 
Through  the  American  consul  In  Spain 
the  Riegels  secured  6  ounces  of  pimiento 
seed  and  In  1912  grew  enough  plants  to 
set  out  l'/2  acres  of  pimiento  plants  on 
the  Riegel  farm.  From  this  planting  a 
single  plant  was  selected  which  bore  fruit 
so  perfect  in  shape,  size,  and  color  that 
it  was  given  the  name  "Perfection." 
Subsequent  plantings  were  made  from 
the  seeds  oi  this  plant. 

Attempts  to  sell  pimlentos  on  the  freslx 
market  met  with  no  success  because  of 
the  extreme  toughtness  of  the  pimiento 
skins,  George  Riegel  recalled  that  his 
interest  in  plmientos  had  stemmed  from 
the  canned  Spanish  product,  so  he  de- 
cided to  attempt  canning  himself.  Skins 
were  removed  by  immersing  the  pimlen- 
tos In  a  lye  solution.  After  cleaning  they 
were  canned  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

The  use  of  lye  proved  so  tedious  that 
the  help  of  the  Spanish  consul  was  again 
sought,  and  he  reported  that  the  skins  in 
Spain  were  removed  bj-  roasting  the 
pimlentos  for  several  minutes  In  a  hot 
oven  8ind  wiping  off  the  charred  skins 
with  clean  cloths. 

The  roasting  operation  proved  far 
more  satisfactory,  and  by  1913  Mark 
Riegel  perfected  a  mechanical  roaster. 
It  consisted  of  a  coke-burning  tunnel  of 
fire  brick,  through  which  the  cored  pi- 
mlentos iiassed,  each  placed  over  &  steel 
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spike  fastened  to  an  endless  chain.  The 
charred  skins  were  then  removed  by 
sprinkler  washers  and  bnishes,  with  the 
final  cleaning  done  by  hand. 

Finding  the  new  roaster  satisfactory, 
the  Riegels  continued  their  research  on 
canning  pimientos  in  a  small  shed  on  a 
farm  near  Pomona.  Ga..  a  few  miles  from 
Orifan.  During  the  summer  of  1914  they 
put  up  a  small  pack  of  pimientos  in  this 
Uttle  plant,  and  the  H.  V.  Kell  Wholesale 
Grocery  Co.  of  Grtffln  marketed  the 
entire  pack. 

Prank  Patterson,  who  was  associated 
with  the  H.  V.  Kell  Wholesale  Grocery 
Co.  in  Grifdn,  became  interested  in  the 
new  pimiento  cannery  after  his  success 
in  selling  the  first  canned  pimientos.  He 
ofTered  to  provide  financing  for  two  addi- 
tional roasters  and  a  plant,  to  be  built  on 
hla  farm.  Plans  were  made,  and  Mark 
Riegel.  Prank  and  Bob  Patterson,  and 
Prank  Cook,  Sr..  built  and  equipped  the 
Pomona  Products  Co.  This  plant  was  an 
extremely  large  food  processing  facility 
according  to  the  standards  of  that  day 
and  probably  the  largest  in  Georgia.  It 
was  located  3  miles  west  of  Pomona  and 
about  6  miles  north  of  Griffin. 

Pimientos  were  first  canned  in  the  new 
plant  in  1916  and  sold  under  the  Sun- 
shine brand  name.  The  total  crop  that 
year  came  from  75  acres,  all  located  in 
Spalding  County,  of  which  GrifBn  is  the 
county  seat.  Prank  Patterson  served  as 
president  of  the  young  organization.  By 
1918  the  plant  was  processing  the  pi- 
miento crop  from  100  acres  in  the  area. 
It  was  in  1920  that  Pomona  Products 
Co.  began  to  assume  the  character  and 
the  personality  that  have  made  it  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  American  food 
industry.  In  that  year  Walter  L.  Graefe 
purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
business  and  became  president  of  the 
pioneering  company.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent unUl  1955,  when  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  presidency  by  W.  Ennls  Parker. 

Walter  L.  Graefe  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land and  attended  school  at  Western 
Maryland  College  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Alter  serving  as  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I,  he  was  discharged  on 
March  4.  1919,  at  Camp  Gordon 
ne€ir  Atlanta.  Liking  Georgia,  he 
looked  for  a  business  connection  in 
that  area.  One  night  at  a  party  a  promi- 
nent Atlanta  business  man  siaggested  to 
Graefe  that  the  young  Pomona  operation 
near  Orlffln  might  offer  an  opportunity. 
Mr.  Graefe  visited  the  company  and  was 
offered  a  Job  which  he  accepted. 

During  1920  he  decided  that  the  busi- 
ness offered  a  substantial  future,  so  he 
purchased  control  of  the  business  and 
became  its  president.  His  first  major 
action  was  to  move  the  plant  to  Griffin 
where  gas  was  available  to  provide  fuel 
for  the  huge  roasting  ovens  which 
charred  the  skins  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  from  the  pimientos. 

In  spite  of  the  problenu  faced  by  a  new 
company  processing  a  new  product, 
Pomona  Products  Co.  grew  and  pro«- 
pered.  There  were  bleak  years — when  all 
the  pimientos  on  contract  could  not  be 
processed  because  of  lack  of  labor  and  fa- 
cilities, but  they  still  had  to  be  paid  for. 


There  were  years  when  the  pimiento  crop 
was  too  short  to  produce  a  profitable 
pack.     But   the   bad   years   were   out- 
numbered by  the  good  years  and  pimiento 
volume  climed  steadily.    Pomona's  suc- 
cess led  to  the  entry  of  other  canners  into 
the  Pimiento  field  and  over  the  years  as 
many  as  eighteen  or  twenty  firms  were  in 
the  business  at  one  time.     Growing  of 
pimientos    by     farmers,     once    limited 
entirely  to  Georgia,  now  extends   into 
several  adjoining  Stetes  and  California. 
Pimiento  growing  added  a  new  crop  to 
Georgia   and  southern  agriculture.     It 
provided  millions  of  dollars  for  farmers 
and  off-farm  workers,  but  perhaps  its 
greatest  economic  contribution  was  the 
growth  it  sparked  for  food  processing  in 
Georgia    and    other    Southern    States. 
Plants   built   and   expanded  to  process 
pimientos  found  themselves  with  suffi- 
cient facilities  to   handle  many  other 
products,    thus   providing   further   em- 
ployment for  southern  workers  and  ad- 
ditional income  for  the  areas  in  which 
they  were  located. 

During  the  period  of  peak  production 
Pomona  employs  more  than  1.000  work- 
ers. About  20  different  fruits  and  vege- 
tatbles  are  processed  and  canned.  All 
of  these  are  distributed  and  sold  in  the 
Southeastern  States  and  some  carry  the 
Sunshine  label  throughout  the  United 
States  and  parts  of  Canada. 

The  past  50  years  have  been  full  years 
for  Pomona  Products  Co.  A  new  Amer- 
ican-grown food  was  introduced  to  the 
Nation,  the  complexities  of  processing  it 
and  packing  it  were  solved.  Its  growth 
in  acceptance  and  sales  over  the  years 
has  been  eonsistent.  The  future  is  not 
ours  to  foretell,  but  Pomona  will  always 
seek  new  products  and  constantly  re- 
search methods  to  improve  them — to  the 
benefit  of  the  American  food  industry 
and  America's  grocers. 

Mr.  W.  Ennis  Parker,  of  Griffln.  Ga.. 
Is  now  president  of  Pomona  Products 
Co.,  and  is  currently  serving  as  president 
of  the  National  Canners  Association. 


Ky  in  Traasladoa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  F.  RYAN 

or   NCW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  reads  the  daily  dispatches 
from  Saigon.  Premier  Ky  needs  a  new 
press  officer.  Either  he  should  not  say 
what  he  thinks,  or  he  should  not  think 
what  he  says. 

Now  Clayton  Pritchey.  whose  creden- 
tials as  a  journalist  and  principal  aid  to 
Ambassador  Stevenson  give  him  con- 
siderable insight  into  such  questions,  has 
suggested  that  Premier  Ky  at  last  has 
found  an  interpreter.  His  name,  says 
Pritchey.  is  Dean  Rusk. 

Prltchey's  witty,  pungent  column  In 
the  New  York  Poet  of  Prlday.  May  13. 
follows : 


Kt  m  Translation 
(By  Clayton  Pritchey) 
Washington. — Dr.  Johnson  certainly  owes 
much  to  Boswell,  as  does  John  P.  Kennedy  to 
Schlesinger.  And  where  would  Omar  Khay- 
yam and  Proust  be  In  the  English  world  with- 
out the  translations  of  PltzGerald  and  Scott- 
Moncrleff?  ActuaUy.  many  heroes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  domain  would  hardly  exist 
were  It  not  for  their  eloquent  and  often  un- 
sung Interpreters  and  translators. 

But  their  debt  Is  small  Indeed  compared 
to  what  Premier  Ky  of  South  Viet  Nam  owes 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  Few  diplo- 
mats In  history  have  been  able  to  make  so 
much  out  of  so  Uttle,  or,  when  necessary, 
vice  versa. 

On  the  basis  of  deeds  and  words,  the 
world  might  think  Premier  Ky  was:  (1)  a 
Hitlerite;  (2)  a  mllltarUt;  (3)  opposed  to 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  Viet  Nam  war; 
(4)  determined  to  stay  In  office,  constitu- 
tionally or  not;  and  (5)  willing  to  accept  the 
results  of  an  election  only  If  his  side  wins. 

Fortunately,  with  the  aid  of  the  State 
Dept.'s  special  earphones  and  the  Secretary's 
Instant  translation  and  Interpretation  of  all 
that  Ky  says  and  does,  we  know  that  the 
Premier  at  heart  (1)  hates  Nazism:  (2)  la 
civilian  minded;  (3)  is  dedicated  to  peace; 
(4)  Is  eager  for  elections:  and  (5)  will  cheer- 
fully abide  by  the  results  no  matter  what 
his  own  fate  may  be. 

Houdlnl  himself  would  be  spellbound  by 
this  feat  of  magic,  but.  as  Is  oft€n  the  case 
In  this  perverse  world,  the  beneficiary  shows 
little  evidence  of  any  gratitude.  In  fact,  he 
gives  the  Impression  of  being  rather  annoyed 
at  having  his  forthright.  If  untactful.  state- 
ments constantly  sterilized  by  Rusk. 

According  to  dispatches  from  Saigon. 
"Vietnamese  In  general  appeared  to  be  ap- 
palled at  the  bluntness  of  Ky's  remarks,  and 
Insulted  by  what  seemed  to  them  a  'clarlflca- 
tlon'  by  Secretary  Rusk."  One  Viet  Nam 
official  was  quoted  as  saying.  "Why  should 
the  American  Secretary  of  State  have  to 
clarify  the  remarks  of  the  Vietnamese  Prime 
Minister?" 

It's  a  good  question:  why  indeed?  In 
Saigon,  no  clarlflcatlon  was  needed  because 
the  military  Junta  ordered  the  local  press 
to  censor  Ky's  statements.  But  In  Wash- 
ington, Rusk  simply  had  to  clean  them  up 
because  they  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  public. 

The  Administration  Is  In  the  painful  po- 
sition of  either  liquidating  Ky  or  white- 
washing him.  After  embracing  him  so  en- 
thusiastically at  the  Honolulu  meeting  la 
February,  it  now  shrinks  from  disowning 
htm.  so  the  alternative  Is  to  try  to  persuade 
the  U.S.  public  that  he  Is  misunderstood. 
It  Is  a  thankless  and  losing  task.  Poor 
Rusk  has  been  at  It  almost  since  Ky  took 
office  last  year.  The  first  shock  came  when 
Ky  In  a  famous  interview  suddenly  made 
known  his  admiration  for  Hitler.  When  the 
State  Dept.  recovered  from  Its  shock,  we 
learned  that  Ky  really  meant  he  only  admired 
HUler's  efficiency. 

In  November  came  another  shock  when  Ky 
contradicted  Rusk's  repeated  statement  that 
I>eace  negotiations  were  being  blocked  sole- 
ly by  North  Viet  Nam's  Intransigence.  Ky 
said  his  government  would  never  enter  Into 
negotiations  with  Hanoi.  The  official  spokes- 
man for  the  State  Dept.,  however,  denied  any 
knowledge  of  this  position,  and  said  there 
was  no  disagreement  between  Washington 
and  Saigon  over  peace  talks.  Also,  within 
24  hours  the  South  Viet  foreign  minister, 
Tran  Van  doc.  publicly  said  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment was  flatly  opposed  either  to  a  cease- 
fire or  peace  negotiations. 

And  ao  It  baa  gone.  The  embarraslng 
statements  of  the  last  few  days  are  nothing 
new.  Wheit  the  pro-election  demonstrations 
broke  out  In  Da  Nang,  Ky  said  they  were 
Communist  inspired,  but  later  retracted  this 
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charge,  which  the  U.S.  embassy  could  not 
support.  Then  he  said  he  was  going  to  exe- 
cute the  mayor  of  Da  Nang,  but  be  bad  to 
back  down  on  this,  too. 

Since  then,  the  U.S.  has  pledged  ItseU  to 
abide  by  the  proposed  elections  no  matter 
what  the  outcome,  but  Ky  upset  the  apple 
cart  by  frankly  speaking  his  own  mind.  If 
the  elections  result  In  a  neutralist  or  C!om- 
munlst  government,  he  says,  "I  and  my 
friends  will  flight  It." 

Moreover,  he  made  It  equally  plain  that 
he  Intended  to  prolong  the  electoral  process 
as  long  as  possible.  "I  expect."  he  blunt- 
ly told  the  press,  "to  stay  In  power  for  at 
least  another  year." 

That  Is  what  brought  Rusk  so  swiftly  to 
the  microphones  to  explain  that  Ky  was 
once  more  being  misunderstood.  But  In 
Saigon.  Ky  was  not  being  very  helpful;  as 
of  this  writing,  he  had  not  yet  Joined  B\isk 
In  the  Orwellian  Job  of  purifying  his  own 
remarks. 

The  fact  Is  that  Ky.  personally  a  gay  and 
likely  air  force  officer.  Is  more  candid  than 
his  US.  sponsors.  He  apparently  has  no 
tasit«  for  dlssembllnd.  and  simply  blurts  out 
what  Is  on  his  mind.  This  Is  a  terrible 
falling  In  a  puppet,  but  where  Is  the  U.S.  to 
get  a  better  one? 


Cheers  for  U.S.S.  "George  Washington 
Carver" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTXTANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

U.S.S.  George  Washington  Carver 

(SSBN-656). 
At  Sea,  North  Atlantic,  May  8.  1966. 
Hon.  James  G.  Pitlton, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  F*oi.ton:  We  have  just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
37th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  U.SS. 
George  Washington  Carver  was  built  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 
Company.  Newport  News,  Virginia.  We  also 
have  In  operation  22  attack  type  nuclear  sub- 
marines, making  a  total  of  59. 

This  ship  Is  named  for  George  W.  Carver,  a 
botanist  and  chemurglst  renowned  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  scientific  agriculture.  The 
child  of  slaves,  he  did  not  know  the  day  of 
his  birth.  Even  the  year  Is  not  certain,  but 
he  thought  It  was  1860.  Where  he  was  born, 
however,  is  not  In  doubt.  In  1943.  shortly 
after  he  died  at  Tuskegee  Institute.  Alabama, 
both  houses  of  Congress  passed,  without  a 
dissenting  vote,  a  bill  authorizing  erection  of 
a  national  monument  at  his  birthplace  In 
Diamond  Grove.  Missouri.  In  fourscore 
years,  George  W.  Carver  had  come  a  long  way 
and  accomplished  a  great  deal. 

None  of  It  had  come  easy.  His  start  In  life 
was  most  Inauspicious.  A  sickly  infant,  or- 
phaned before  he  was  a  year  old.  It  seemed 
unlikely  he  would  survive.  He  lost  his  father 
In  an  accident  and  was  soon-  after  kidnaped, 
together  with  his  mother  and  sister,  by  ma- 
rauding nlghtrlders.  Those  were  lawless 
times.  Stealing  slaves  for  sale  to  plantations 
In  the  Deep  South  was  not  uncommon.  But 
George  Carver  was  such  a  puny  baby  that 
the  kidnapers  had  no  use  for  him.  and  so 
his  master  was  able  to  get  him  released  la 


return  for  a  race  horse  valued  at  $300.    Of 
mother  and  sister  nothing  was  ever  beard. 

Hard  as  It  was  to  be  a  slave  child  with- 
out kith  or  kin.  by  great  good  fortune  bis 
master  Moses  Carver  (from  whom  he  took 
his  surname)  was  not  a  typical  pflanter  but 
a  plain  farmer,  one  of  the  so-called  "Black 
Republican  abolitionist  Germans,"  or  "lop- 
eared  Dutch,"  as  they  were  contemptuously 
called,  who  had  migrated  to  Mlssoiirl  In  the 
1830's.  He  was  opposed  to  slavery,  but  he 
and  his  wife  were  childless  and  middle-aged; 
they  needed  help  and  servants  were  not  to 
be  h£td.  So  Moses  bought  a  slave  girl  from 
a  neighbor  for  $700.  After  she  had  been 
abducted,  he  took  It  upon  himself  to  raise 
her  small  son.  Slavery  ended  when  the  boy 
was  four  years  old  but  he  remained  with  the 
Carvers  and  was  treated  much  as  any  other 
farm  boy.  There  was  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done 
and  George  was  expected  to  do  his  share.  He 
was  an  especially  apt  pupil  in  all  the  do- 
mestic chores  around  the  house  and  showed 
early  that  he  had  a  way  with  growing  things. 
People  called  him  "plant  doctor"  for  he  could 
cure  any  ailing  plant;  he  seemed  to  know 
Instlnctlvey  what  It  needed  In  order  to  grow. 
The  boy  was  born  with  a  keen  mind, 
fantastically  clever  hands  and  eo  great  a 
thirst  for  knowledge  that  no  obstacle  could 
bar  him  from  obtaining  an  education.  Of 
rebuffs  he  suffered  many,  but  he  was  also 
often  given  a  helping  hand.  The  free  school 
nearby  was  barred  to  him.  whereupon  Mrs. 
Carver  gave  him  an  old  blue-back  Speller  and 
with  her  help  he  taught  himself  to  read  and 
write.  Thereafter  he  was  hardly  ever  with- 
out a  book  In  his  hand.  He  would  prop  It  up 
while  be  washed  and  Ironed,  these  being 
some  of  the  chores  that  earned  blm  a  living 
while  he  gradually  accumulated  school 
credits. 

At  10  he  decided  he  must  find  a  school 
and  so  he  left  the  Carvers,  all  his  possessions 
In  a  small  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  Thus 
began  an  Odyssey  that  was  to  take  him  in 
short  stages  northward  geographically  and 
upward  educationally.  At  several  critical 
times  during  his  30-year  quest  for  an  edu- 
cation, luck  or  his  pleasing  personality,  or 
perhaps  a  combination  of  both,  brought  him 
into  contact  with  warmhearted  childless 
couples  who  gave  him  the  concern  and  care 
usually  found  only  In  one's  own  family. 
With  a  few  he  stayed  but  he  was  never  a 
burden.  He  earned  bis  keep  for  he  was  a 
prodigious  worker,  determined  never  to  ac 
cept  charity. 

George  Carver  literally  Inched  himself  up 
the  educational  ladder,  working  his  way  not 
Just  through  college  but  through  grade  and 
high  school  as  well,  working  all  the  time  to 
support  himself.  He  was  20  before  he  got  to 
high  school.  25  when  be  graduated.  High- 
land University  accepted  his  credentials  but 
when  he  presented  himself,  he  was  told  ne- 
groes were  not  admitted.  He  was  30  when  he 
finally  entered  Simpson  College  In  Iowa.  A 
year  later,  he  entered  Iowa  State  University, 
graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
In  1894.  Invited  to  become  a  member  of  the 
staff  In  charge  of  sjrstematlc  botany,  the  bac- 
teriological laboratories  and  the  greenhouse, 
he  continued  his  studies  and  received  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  In  1896.  That  year, 
he  was  invited  by  Booker  T.  Washington  to 
organize  and  direct  a  new  agriculture  depart- 
ment at  Tuskegee  Institute  In  Alabama. 
There  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life. 

From '  earliest  childhood.  Carver  had  the 
habit  of  rising  at  four  and  walking  about  the 
countryside  for  an  hour  or  two.  Soli,  plants 
and  trees  interested  him  intensely:  he 
wanted  to  know  how  they  were  put  together, 
what  made  them  fruitful.  Nature  was  both 
a  consolation  and  a  challenge.  In  Tuske- 
gee, he  found  the  land  exhausted  from  one- 
crop  cotton  culture,  robbed  of  Its  mineral 
content,  eroded  from  lack  of  plant  cover, 
treeless  and  sun  parched.    The  campus  was 


bare  earth,  dusty  in  dry  weather,  a  sea  of 
mud  when  It  rained.  He  went  about  look- 
ing for  ways  to  restore  the  overworked  earth 
and  found  it  in  green  manure  and  the  grow- 
ing of  nitrogen-producing  legumes — pod 
bearers  such  as  vetch,  peas,  clover,  peanuts — 
plants  which  enriched  the  soil.  Crop  rota- 
tion which  European  peasants  had  practiced 
for  a  thousand  years  had  to  be  relearned  by 
Southern  tenant  farmers  who  knew  no  other 
crop  but  cotton.  Carver  went  among  them 
preaching  diversification.  He  urged  them  to 
grow  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes:  those  who 
heeded  his  advice  rode  out  the  disastrous  In- 
vasion of  the  boll  weevil. 

On  the  experimental  farm  he  developed  at 
THiskegee.  he  evolved  a  cross  between  the 
short-stalk  and  tall-stalk  cotton  known  as 
"Carver  Hybrid, '  besides  three  other  new 
strains.  With  green  manuring,  he  grew 
enormous  potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  water- 
melons and  cantaloupes.  He  instituted  a 
visiting  day  each  month  for  neighboring 
farmers  to  show  what  could  be  grown  with 
scientific  methods.  They  were  most  Im- 
pressed with  his  new  cotton  strain  which  car- 
ried 275  huge  bolls  on  a  single  bush,  and 
yielded  nearly  a  bale  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 
In  contrast  to  the  usual  one  third  of  a  bale 
most  tenant  farmers  produced. 

To  bring  the  message  of  sclentiflc  agricvU- 
ture  to  those  who  could  not  come  to  Tus- 
kegee, Carver  loaded  a  wagon  with  tools, 
boxes.  Jars  and  packages  of  seed  and  set 
out  every  Prlday  evening  after  class  to  give 
demonstrations  to  meetings  of  farmers.  In 
1906.  with  money  donated  by  Morris  K. 
Jesup,  a  member  of  the  Slater  Foundation, 
he  designed  the  so-called  Jesup  Wagon  which 
ser^'ed  as  a  movable  farmers  school  and  was 
adopted  in  other  countries. 

Carver's  skill  as  soli  scientist  and  plant 
breeder  was  to  him  but  a  means  to  help  raise 
the  standards  of  the  Southern  farmer,  not 
Just  in  productivity,  but  in  bis  whole  way  of 
life.  It  was  obvious  to  Carver  that  the  prev- 
alent diet  of  pork,  meal  and  molasses  lacked 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  fc»-  good 
health  and  stamina.  So  he  urged  the  farm- 
ers to  grow  more  vegetables  and  fruits, 
showed  them  that  many  common  weeds, 
properly  cooked,  were  edible  and  nutritious, 
taught  their  women  how  to  prepare  them. 
His  own  boyhood  had  been  spent  on  a  multi- 
purpose farm  where  everything  the  family 
needed  was  grown  and  processed,  only  sugar 
and  coffee  being  bought.  He  called  this  "liv- 
ing at  home"  and  preached  It  throughout  the 
land.  By  avoiding  store  purchases,  a  Uttle 
could  be  saved  each  week  and  eventually  a 
piece  of  land  bought.  This,  he  said,  was  the 
way  out  of  poverty.  Tenant  farmers  lived 
in  drab  cabins.  Noticing  the  beautifully 
colored  clay  in  which  Alabama  abounded. 
Carver  developed  a  simple  method  for  mak- 
ing color  wash  and  demonstrated  how 
much  even  the  shabbiest  cottage  could  be 
Improved  by  a  paint  that  cost  not  a  petmy. 

Carver  is  best  known  as  a  pioneer  "chem- 
urglst"— a  word,  coined  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Hale  in  1934,  which  means  chemistry  at  work. 
In  his  book  "Pioneers  of  Plenty,"  Christy 
Borth  called  Carver  "the  first  and  greatest 
chemurglst."  Carver  made  paper  from 
Southern  pine  "at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  tackled  the 
problem,"  and  synthetic  marble  from  wood 
shavings  "years  before  a  rocklike  plastic  made 
from  wood  waste  l>ecame  a  chemurglc  prom- 
ise." He  saw  promise  In  the  peanut  when 
it  was  still  a  lowly  weed  growing  along  fences 
and  tolerated  by  farmers  only  because  their 
children  liked  Its  taste.  Prom  the  peanut 
and  the  sweet  potato,  Carver  developed  more 
than  a  hundred  different  products.  Includ- 
ing plastics,  lubricants,  dyes,  medicines,  ink, 
wood  stains,  face  creams,  tapioca  and  mo- 
lasses. He  developed  these  In  his  laboratory 
at  Tuskegee  which  he  had  put  together  out 
of  odds  and  ends  salvaged  from  scrap  heaps. 
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When  he  first  arrived  to  take  up  his  pott, 
he  discovered  there  was  no  money  to  equip 
a  laboratory.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  neces- 
sity bad  made  him  a  genius  at  making  do 
out  of  nothing.  He  and  his  students  made 
the  rounds  of  the  rubbish  heaps  on  campus 
and  In  town.  They  collected  bottles,  cut 
their  necks  off  evenly  and  turned  them  Into 
beakers.  A  thick,  chipped  teacup  became  a 
mortar,  a  piece  of  pipe  the  pestle.  An  old 
Ink  botUs  with  a  wick  made  of  string 
stuck  through  a  cork  became  a  became  a 
Bunsen  burner.  Pieces  of  Un  were  punched 
and  became  sifters.  Reeds  served  as  tubes 
to  transfer  liquids.  Carver  had  brought 
with  him  the  one  indispensable  and  costly 
thing  not  to  be  found  on  scrap  heaps:  a 
microscope.  It  was  a  parting  gift  from 
colleagues  at  Iowa  State. 

The  products  of  his  laboratory  made  his 
name  known  and  brought  him  tempting 
offers  of  positions  In  Industry,  and  checks 
for  advice  that  had  been  sought  from  him. 
He  politely  declined  the  positions  and  re- 
turned the  checks.  He  had  no  Interest 
whatsoever  In  money  and  could  not  be 
iMthered  with  the  problem  of  marketing 
his  Inventions.  HU  head  was  too  full  of 
Ideas  for  new  products.  Advice,  he  thought, 
^should  always  be  free  He  hoped  It  would  re- 
/  fleet  favorably  on  people's  attitude  toward 
his  race.  If  he  helped  others  with  their  prob- 
lems. His  own  needs  were  minimal.  In- 
deed, out  of  a  salary  of  $1,600  a  year  at 
Tuskegee.  he  saved  133.000  which  he  donated 
to  the  Carver  Foundation  for  creative  re- 
search In  chemistry. 

Many  people  from  all  over  the  world 
sought  out  this  shy  and  retiring  man.  want- 
ing to  talk  to  him  and  to  observe  his  work. 
Edison,  Henry  Pord,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
other  Important  men  became  his  friends. 
Honors  and  honorary  degrees  came  his  way. 
One  was  the  Roosevelt  Medal  for  distin- 
guished service  in  the  field  of  science  ( 1639 ) 
He  was  Introduced  to  the  dinner  guests  In 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  New  York  home  with 
these  words  which  are  a  summing  up:  "I 
have  the  honor  to  present  not  a  man  only, 
but  a  life,  transfused  with  passion  for  the 
enlarging  and  enriching  of  the  living  of  his 
fellowman." 

Respectfully. 

H     G.    RiCKOVER. 


United  SUtes  Shoald  Face  Facts  Abont 
War  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CALnrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Insert  the  following  column  by 
Robert  Jones: 
{From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind  )  Star.  Dec.  18. 

19651 

UNrrsD  States  Shoitld  Pack  Pacts  AsotPr  Wak 

IN  VirrNAM 

(By  Robert  Jones) 

Nrw  YoEK. — "What  price  victory?"  was  the 
editorial  lament  of  The  New  York  Times  re- 
garding the  recent  bloody  clashes  In  South 
Vietnam.  In  Hanoi,  at  the  same  time,  a 
North  Vietnamese  staff  officer  confidently 
predicted  eventual  American  withdrawal. 

"I  may  not  live  to  see  the  end  myself." 
be  told  a  British  newsman,  "but  I  expect  my 
cbUdren  will." 


The  two  reactions  are  directly  related. 
They  sxim  up  the  fundamental  problem  In 
Vietnam — and  wherever  else  we  may  face 
this  type  of  aggression:  Are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  out-bleed  and  out-walt  the  Commu- 
nlsta? 

It  Is  already  obvious  that  many  Americans 
are  not  willing  to  go  the  length.  Indications 
are  that  the  Communists  will.  Militarily, 
we  can  hold  off  the  Communists  indefinitely 
In  Vietnam.  But  the  Communists  are  openly 
banking  on  the  conviction  that  we  will  lose 
the  war  right  here  In  the  United  Sutea. 

VSTTKD  STATXB    HAS   «OLB   OF   KOME 

This  Is  a  war  we  have  to  fight.  It  Is  not, 
however,  a  war  we  have  to  win  This  Is  no 
contradiction.  Our  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the 
type  of  war  waged  successfully  by  the  legions 
of  Rome  for  some  four  centuries — the  Pak 
Romana  during  which  the  legionnaires 
manned  the  ramparts  of  clvlllzaMon  against 
the  constant  encroachments  of  the  Bar- 
barians. 

Rome  decayed,  her  will  weakened,  the  Bar- 
barians overran  the  ramparts  and  a  thousand 
years  of  darkness  descended  Today,  we  are 
faced  with  the  same  prospect. 

For  20  years  we  have  been  trying  to  man 
the  walls  against  the  new  barbarians.  Until 
now.  we  have  been  protecting  civilization  at 
remarkably  little  cost  In  human  life.  Now. 
as  In  Korea,  we  must  pay  for  our  values  In 
blood.  And  loss  of  this  war  could  be  Infi- 
nitely more  disastrous  than  would  have  been 
defeat  In  Korea. 

In  Vietnam,  there  Is  no  final  victory  re- 
motely m  sight.  There  rarely  Is  In  guerrilla 
warfare.  Once  a  guerrilla  movement  has 
eaten  to  the  core  of  a  country  It  seems  almost 
Impossible  to  eradicate.  In  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, guerrilla  warfare  has  ravaged  the 
Colombian  backlands  since  1948,  taking  some 
300.000  lives.  Algeria.  Mulaya,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Vietnam  Itself  are  examples  of 
guerrilla  Insurrections  which  dragged  on  year 
after  bloody  year. 

ONE    CtrXRKU-LA    VERSUS    10    Cl'S 

Nor  Is  our  technological  supremacy  likely 
to  bring  the  present  struggle  to  a  quick  con- 
clusion. Manpower  as  well  as  machines  Is 
vital  In  guerrilla  warfare.  Statistics  of  a 
score  of  such  wars  show  that  a  ratio  of  10 
regulars  to  one  guerrilla  Is  needed  to  smother 
a  guerrilla  movement. 

North  Viet  Nam's  military  strategists  say 
the  proportion  could  have  been  halved  to  five 
regulars  to  one  guerrilla  and  they  would  still 
win.  They  point  out  that  both  sides  place 
Communist  strength  In  South  Viet  Nam  at 
about  200.000  men — meaning  that  at  least  a 
million  regulars  would  be  needed  to  cope 
with  them  effectively. 

Here  Is  the  great  weakness  of  our  pres- 
ent effort.  Such  a  vast  army  means  sending 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizen  soldiers, 
the  draftees  and  Reservists.  And  It  Is  pre- 
cisely the  citizen  soldier  who  Is  least  suitable 
for  antl-guerrllla  war.  Military  professionals 
are  needed — highly  trained  specialists  like 
the  Marines,  Special  Forces,  the  paratroops. 

There  Is  even  a  more  fundamental  weak- 
ness to  fielding  a  mass  army.  For  the  pro- 
fessional soldier,  death  Is  an  occupational 
hazard,  but  combat  Is  not  the  chosen  occupa- 
tion of  the  citizen  soldier.  Anti-war  pres- 
sures win  Inevitably  mount  with  the  soaring 
casualty  lists  of  citizen  soldiers  until  the  wall 
of  "what  price  victory?"  becomes  deafening. 

rVMBUHG    IN    POLJCT 

Is  there  a  soluUon  to  the  dilemma?  Per- 
haps not.  However,  the  White  House  and 
Pentagon  should  realize  that  the  real  struggle 
for  South  Viet  Nam  U  being  fought  right 
here  In  the  United  States.  Public  opinion  in 
a  democracy  Is  as  vitally  important  as  any 
strategic  military  consideration.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  present  heavy-handed  policy  of 


managed  news,  manipulated  casualty  lists 
and  official  optimism  simply  Isn't  effective 
in  an  otherwise  oi)en  society. 

The  government  should  emphasize  and 
re-emphaslee  that  this  Is  going  to  be  a  long 
war.  There  should  be  no  sudden  elation  over 
victories,  no  clumsy  efforts  to  conceal  de- 
teats.  Instead  government  spokesmen 
should  settle  down  to  a  calm  and  even  stolid 
systematic  dissemination  of  the  facts. 

We  should  resist  the  temptation  to  pour 
a  million  men  Into  Viet  Nam  and  seek  a 
quick,  decisive  solution — which  has  always 
been  an  American  characteristic  as  well  as  a 
mlUUry  tradition.  Instead,  our  manpower 
commitment  there  should  be  held  to  a  bare 
minimum,  mainly  professionals.  Let  them 
dig  In,  set  up  a  military  meat-grinder  to  chew 
up  guerrillas  for  as  long  as  necessary. 

This  may  not  bring  peace  to  Viet  Nam  In 
our  time.  But  perhaps  our  children  will 
see  It.    At  least,  that  should  be  our  attitude. 


The  Blind  Man  and  the  Elephant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  5, 1966 

Mr,  MILLER.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
my  22  years  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving  a 
portion  of  that  time  with  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  This 
term  of  service  gave  me  a  great  appre- 
ciation for  our  Nation's  merchant 
marine,  its  abilities  and  its  potential. 

At  the  present  time,  the  endeavors  of 
our  merchant  marine  to  compete  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  their 
respective  maritime  efforts  is  a  subject  of 
current  discussion.  An  article  entitled 
"The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant "  ap- 
pears in  the  May  issue  of  Pilot,  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  National  Maritime 
Union  of  America,  AFL-CIO.  This  arti- 
cle gives  some  cogent  reasons  why  we  are 
slipping  in  our  efforts  to  compete  in  this 
international  undertaking  to  provide  the 
free  world  with  proper  maritime  service. 

I  am  pleased  to  insert  this  article  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  an  exposi- 
tion of  what  is  facing  our  Nation  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  the  future. 
The  Blind  Men  and  the  Elephant 

"It  was  six  men  of  Indostan 
To  learning  much  Inclined 

Who  went  to  see  the  elephant 
( "ITiough  all  of  them  were  blind ) 

That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind." 

That  old  Hindu  tale  by  John  Godfrey  Saxe 
about  the  blind  men  and  the  elephant  has  a 
very  modem  application.  It  epitomizes  the 
effort  of  six  government  agencies  to  "under- 
stand" the  American  merchant  marine,  an 
effort  which  resulted  In  the  notorious  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  Report. 

The  Task  Force  group  had  representatives 
of  nine  agencies  but  three  of  them  ccui  be 
excluded  from  this  fable :  the  Coxuicll  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  Is  not  an  administrative 
agency,  but  purely  advisory;  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  Is  solely  regulatory: 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  made  clear  it 
was  not  a  party  to  the  repeat  which  the  Task 
Force  produced. 


The  remaining  six  admlnlatrative  agencies 
In  the  Task  Force  group  were:  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget:  the  Department  of  State;  the 
Department  of  Defense;  the  Department  of 
Agrrlculture:  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(OfBce  of  the  Undersecretary)  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

These  agencies,  then,  were  the  chief 
progenitors  of  the  Task  Force  Report  and  are 
the  ones  piuhlng  for  its  acceptance.  And,  In 
their  approach  to  the  U-S.  merchant  marine 
they  are  like  the  six  blind  men  of  Indostan. 

Each  of  these  agencies  has  groped  around 
the  merchant  marine,  failing  to  perceive  it 
In  Its  entirety;  falling  to  understand  what  It 
means  as  a  whole.  Each  has  been  able  to 
perceive  only  what  It  means  In  relation  to  Its 
own  specific  narrow  departmental  needs, 
problems  and  concepts. 

'Tlie  first  approached  the  elephant 

And  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  sturdy  side 

At  once  began  to  bawl: 
'God  bless  me!  But  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  wall  I'  " 

The  first  blind  man  was  the  Deptu^ment 
of  State.  Its  big  concern  Is  to  keep  foreign 
governments  happy.  Any  little  thing  done 
for  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  going 
to  make  some  of  our  foreign  friends  un- 
happy. Other  nations  would  like  all  Ameri- 
can foreign  commerce  (not  Just  80  percent) 
for  their  ships.  But  when  the  State  Depart- 
ment tries  to  oblige  them — for  example,  by 
weakening  our  cargo  preference  laws — ^It  has 
nin  up  against  the  wall  of  public  opinion  and 
the  strongest  wall  of  opposition  from  Con- 
gress. So  the  American  merchant  marine 
gets  In  the  way  of  the  International  policy 
practiced  by  the  State  Department  and.  to 
this  blind  man.  It  Is  a  wall. 

"The  second  feeling  at  the  tusk. 

Cried  "Ho:  What  have  we  here 
So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 

To  me  'tis  mighty  clear 
This  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear !'  " 

The  second  blind  man  was  the  Defense  De- 
partment. He  was  right  as  far  as  he  could 
perceive.  This  sharp  cutting  spearhead  of 
auxiliary  seapower,  which  in  World  War  I 
helped  save  this  nation  from  disaster,  was 
also  equal  to  the  task  In  World  War  II.  Its 
performance  caused  General  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower  to  proclaim  "when  victory  Is 
ours,  there  Is  no  organization  that  will  share 
Its  credit  more  deservedly  than  the  merchant 
marine."  This  same  valiant  war  service 
brought  forth  from  General  Douglas  Mc- 
Arthur  the  broad  assertion,  "I  hold  no  branch 
In  higher  esteem  than  the  merchant  marine 
service." 

The  armed  conflicts  In  Korea,  the  Suez 
emergency,  the  Cuban  crisis  and  Vietnam, 
where  only  90%  of  supplies  and  807c  of  mili- 
tary personnel  have  been  transported  by  ship, 
all  attest  to  the  sharp  cutting  edge  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet  as  a  part  of  the  total  sea- 
power  of  the  nation. 

Yes,  to  the  Defense  Department,  the  mer- 
chant marine  is  one  of  the  spearheads  of  our 
power  in  International  crises.  But  the  De- 
fense Department  cannot  see  that  the  spear 
Is  part  of  a  body  and  the  body  must  be  kept 
strong  If  the  spear  Is  to  be  available  when  It 
Is  needed.  This  blind  man  thinks  the  tusks 
will  always  be  there  for  us  even  though  most 
of  the  food  Is  given  to  somebody  else's 
elephant. 

"The  third  approached  the  animal 

And  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  its  hands 

Thus  boldly  up  and  spake: 
'I  see'  quoth  he.     "The  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  snake!'  " 

That  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Its 
only  concern  is  costs  and  costs  are  always 


like  a  snake,  something  to  be  chopped  In 
two  with  the  budgetary  ax.  Invariably  each 
year,  when  the  program  for  merchant  ship 
replacement  Is  presented,  the  Bureaus  ax  men 
go  busily  to  work  on  this  snake. 

When  Congress  authorized  funds  to  replace 
the  SS  America,  the  Bureau — seeing  only  the 
money  required,  not  what  the  ship  would 
mean  to  the  country — chopped  It  into  obli- 
vion. This  year  when  the  wholly  inadequate 
and  miserly  number  of  seventeen  ships  was 
recommended  to  the  Bureau,  they  chopped  it 
back  to  thirteen  and  It  may  prove  to  be  only 
eleven.  So  the  Budget  Bureau  blindlly  hacks 
away  at  a  "snake"  In  every  annual  budget  for 
the  merchant  marine  and  the  whole  power- 
ful beast  withers  away. 

"The  fourth  reached  out  an  eager  hand 

And  felt  about  the  knee 
'What  most  this  wondrous  beast  Is  like 

Is  mighty  plain,'  quoth  he; 
Tis  clear  enough  the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  tree!'  " 

That  was  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  sole  concern  is  the  grain  in  the  fields, 
not  the  means  of  carrying  it  to  market.  All 
It  can  see  is  that  the  American  merchant 
marine  casts  a  shadow  on  some  of  its  chances 
to  sell  overseas.  Anything,  like  a  tree,  that 
shades  out  a  little  corn  whether  in  the  field 
or  In  the  fence  must  go.  The  agricultural 
community  and  the  bureaucrats  who  serve 
them  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  Wwld 
War  I  and  n  when  all  foreign  ships  returned 
to  their  homelands  to  serve  their  own  na- 
tional interests  while  grain  rotted  on  the 
piers  of  American  cities. 

Now  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
unable  to  see  beyond  its  own  Immediate 
com  row,  gropes  around  the  "knee"  of  the 
merchant  marine  problem,  and  because 
whatever-lt-ls  shades  a  little  corn,  decides  It 
should  be  uprooted, 

"The  fifth  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear. 

Said:  'E'en  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most; 

Deny  the  fact  who  can. 
This  marvel  of  an  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  fan!'  " 

This  was  the  office  of  the  Undersecretary  of 
Commerce.  Its  top  leadership  came  fresh 
from  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  possessing 
no  experience  in  maritime  affairs,  and  it 
conceives  the  future  of  all  transportation  In 
terms  of  the  fan-Jet,  The  massive  canTrlng 
Job  that  ships  alone  can  perform;  the  many 
advantages  to  the  country  that  derive  from 
a  strong  merchant  marine,  this  Is  too  much 
for  them  to  conceive. 

"The  sixth  no  soonn'  had  begun 

About  the  beast  to  grope. 
Then,  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail 

That  feU  within  Its  scope, 
'I  see,"  quoth  he  "the  elephant 

Is  very  like  a  rope!"  " 

The  youthful  and  Inexperienced  leader- 
ship in  the  Maritime  Administration  seems 
to  have  an  elephant  by  the  tall  and  does 
not  appear  to  know  quite  what  to  do  with  it. 
Through  a  most  academic  approach  it  has 
come  upon  the  elephant  from  the  wrong  end. 
Yet  the  Maritime  Administration  '  was  ap- 
parently the  "leading  light"  in  drawing  up 
the  Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  Rqxjrt 
and  the  report  appears  equal  only  to  the 
partial  view  which  it  has  seletced.  Its  top 
leadership  has  groped  and  found  a  rope — a 
rope  on  which  perhaps  to  climb,  but  not  to 
understand  the  great  and  powerful  servant 
they  are  dealing  with. 

And  so  the  Task  Force  Report  came  to  be. 
Here  Eind  there,  a  glimmer  of  truth;  but  all 
In  all,  a  crazy  patchwork  quilt.  Limited 
areas  of  value  are  more  than  offset  by  com- 
pletely erroneous  concepts  of  what  the  whole 
thing  is  all  about.  As  the  old  Hindu  tale 
concludes: 


"And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 

Disputed  loud  and  long, 
£^ch  in  his  own  opinion. 

Exceeding  loud  and  strong. 
Though  each  was  partly  In  the  right 

And  all  were  in  the  vwong." 


Moral: 


"So  oft  In  Theologlc  wars. 
The  disputants,  I  ween. 
Rail  on  In  utter  ignorance 

Of  what  the  others  mean. 
And  prate  about  an  elephant 
Not  one  of  them  has  seen!" 


Sheriff  Fer*^  ;r  on  Today's  Teenagers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

OF   NEW   JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  for  many  years  of 
representing  the  home  county  served  by 
one  of  our  Nation's  most  respected  law 
enforcement  offlcials.  Sheriff  Martin 
Ferber.  of  Bergen  County.  N.J.  Sheriff 
Ferber,  an  old  and  valued  friend  and  as- 
sociate in  government,  is  presently  serv- 
ing as  the  president  of  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association. 

In  the  March-April  1966  issue  of  the 
National  Sheriff,  the  association  publica- 
tion. President  Ferber  has  written  a 
thoughful  and  thought-provoking  col- 
umn on  today's  teenager  and  the  question 
of  when  a  child  becomes  an  adult,  as  well 
as  the  process  by  which,  hopefully,  the 
child  does  become  a  responsible,  mature 
member  of  society.  Sheriff  Ferber  sug- 
gests no  pat  answers  to  the  problem  of 
encouraging  the  right  choice  between 
juvenile  delinquency  and  Juvenile  re- 
sponsibility. Instead,  he  calls  attention 
to  the  many  factors  involved,  particularly 
the  fact  that  each  case  is  different  be- 
cause each  deals  with  an  individual. 

Nor  does  he  overlook  the  role  that 
adults  can  play,  teaching  by  word  and 
example,  for  as  Sheriff  Ferber  puts  it, 
"the  process  of  growing  and  maturing  is 
truly  the  prime  example  of  on-the-job 
training." 

In  the  belief  that  Sheriff  Ferber's  re- 
marks will  be  of  interest  and  assistance 
to  others  concerned  with  juvenile  prob- 
lems, I  include  at  this  point  the  article 
from  the  National  Sheriff: 

President  Ferber  Sats 

Those  of  us  who  are  In  law  enforcement 
are  frequently  asked  our  beliefs  concerning 
Juveniles.  When  does  a  chUd  become  an 
adult?  What  proceeses  are  involved?  How 
does  a  teen-ager  prove  his  or  her  readiness 
for  the  privileges  and  responsibllitlee  of 
adulthood?  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  we  hear  almost  dally.  Let  u8 
consider  some  of  the  questions  and  some 
thoughts  behind  some  probable  answers. 
"P»robable"  is  used  here  to  show  that  when 
we  discuss  human  beings,  the  best  we  can 
do  is  to  posit  the  probabillUes.  If  ever 
we  think  that  there  Is  an  absolute  answer 
to  every  question,  we  should  re-evaluate 
what  we  thing  we  know  about  the  sociolog- 
ical and  physiological  complexities  of  homo 
sapiens,  mankind.    Conversely,  because  de- 
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flnltlvc  answers  seemingly  elude  us.  and  also 
are  not  within  the  gra^p  of  parents,  educa- 
tors, and  the  youths  themselves,  we  must 
beware  of  Ignoring  the  questions  involved 
In  maturation. 

In  certain  primitive  tribes.  It  was  a  com- 
mon practice  for  the  youths  to  be  forced  to 
prove  themselves  before  being  considered 
adults.  At  an  age  of  time  determined  by 
the  elders  of  the  tribe,  the  young  person  was 
given  certain  tests,  certain  feats  to  perform, 
certain  obstacles  to  overcome,  to  determine 
his  readiness  to  face  the  world  as  an  adult 
rather  than  as  a  child. 

These  ceremonies  varied  from  the  simple 
to  the  more  elaborate.  They  generally  had 
In  common  the  goal  of  ascertaining  how  well 
the  young  man  or  woman  taking  the  test  had 
learned  the  lessons  of  staying  alive. 

One  of  the  more  common  tests  was  to  send 
the  candidate  for  manhood  outside  the  pro- 
tective circle  of  the  tribal  campflre.  There 
he  would  have  to  protect  himself  from  the 
dangers  of  nature,  the  quicksand,  the  falling 
boulders,  the  wild  beasts,  the  rains  or  snows, 
floods  or  drought,  any  danger  that  might  be 
faced  in  lUe  .  .  .  without  any  aid  from  his 
elders  or  his  friends.  He  also  had  to  feed 
himself  and  And  drinking  water  If  he  were 
to  remain  alive. 

This  was  truly  the  acid  test  of  whether  he 
had  learned  the  rules  of  survival  which  he 
had  been  taught  since  childhood.  If  he 
p<miWKl  the  final  examination,  returned  to 
the  camp  at  the  end  of  his  ordeal,  and  showed 
his  ability  to  function  as  a  self-sulflclent  per- 
son, he  was  welcome  to  rejoin  the  tribe  as  a 
full  member  or  citizen  thereof 

TZEN-ACCSS  OF  TODAY 

WhUe  strictly  speaking,  the  teen-ager  of 
today  doeen't  face  the  problem  of  killing  or 
being  killed,  of  living  on  wild  berries  or  fl«h 
scooped  from  a  stream  with  his  bare  hands, 
there  are  some  very  real  dangers  In  today's 
civilized  society.  The  young  person  of  today 
goes  into  the  world  and  must  make  choices 
.  .  .  choices  which  Involve  relations  with  the 
opposite  sex.  alcohol,  speeding,  or  parked  au- 
tomobiles, narcotics,  prostitution,  and  the 
lure  of  "easy  money"  procured  through 
crime. 

The  young  person  must  choose  between 
right  and  wrong,  between  two  or  more  differ- 
ent courses  of  action,  and  the  choice  can 
bring  either  success  or  failure.  Todays  les- 
sons Involve  high-speed  automobile  crashes, 
teenage  pregnancies,  school  drop-outlsm.  and 
the  prison  sentence  which  almost  Invariably 
follows  criminal  conduct. 

Are  these  dangers  any  less  real  than  the 
threat  of  the  wild  animal,  the  poisonous 
snake,  or  ca,pture  by  an  enemy  tribe?  Are 
not  both  situations  relatively  equal  in  the 
neccAsity  to  choose  a  course  of  action  or  In- 
•ction.  then  take  the  consequence*? 

What  then  and  how  do  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren so  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  make 
the  best  choice?  How  much  control  should 
we  exercise  over  oxxi  children?  At  what  age 
does  a  child  become  an  adult?  Shouid  we 
establish  a  curfew  for  our  young  adults? 
How  much  censorship  should  we  exert  over 
our  teen-agers'  friends  and  the  social  events 
to  which  they  want  to  go? 

A  teen-aged  boy  or  girl  asks  to  go  "out"  for 
an  evening.  We  immediately  wonder  and  ask 
several  questions.  Where  and  what  Is  the 
affair  to  which  our  youngster  wants  to  go? 
Who  else  will  be  there?  What  Is  supposed  to 
happen  there,  e.g..  picnic,  dance,  pajama 
party,  etc.?  How  Is  he  or  she  to  get  there 
and  get  back?  At  what  hour  Is  he  or  she  to 
be  back  home?  Is  there  a  telephone  that  can 
b«  used  In  event  of  emergency? 

Even  If  we  can  obtain  satisfactory  answers 
to  all  these  questions  and  any  others  which 
may  come  to  mind,  there  Is  still  a  great  deal 
which  Is  uncertain  and  dependent  upon  other 
factors.     What  is  the  past  record  of  conduct 


of  the  young  person  involved?  Has  he  or 
she  shown  by  past  experiences  that  be  or 
she  does  act  or  react  in  a  socially  responsible 
manner? 

The  Individual  element  varies  among  per- 
sons to  such  a  degree  that  there  are  no  abso- 
lute answers  to  any  of  these  questions.  A 
philosophic  concept  says  that  a  person  Is  not 
what  he  Is  at  any  given  moment  because  he 
Is  also  what  he  has  been  which  he  no  longer 
Is  and  Is  also  what  he  will  become  which  he 
Is  not  yet.  We  therefore  can  only  podt  the 
probabilities.  These  may  be  divided  Into 
probable  probabilities,  possible  probabilities, 
and  Improbable  probabilities.  In  other 
words.  If  a  youngster  has  always  obeyed  and 
acted  responsibly.  It  Is  probable  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so.  It  is  entirely  possible 
however  that  he  will  reverse  and  become  a 
killer  as  has  happened  numerous  times. 
Conversely,  the  opposite  can  happen.  We've 
all  seen  cases  of  genuine  rehabilitation. 
Each  case  Is  different  because  each  deals  with 
an  Individual. 

At  this  point  we  may  give  consideration  to 
the  questions  asked  of  adults  by  teens.  Why 
do  my  parents  say  "yes"  or  "no?"  What 
gives  them  the  right  to  dictate  where  I  go  or 
with  whom  I  should  associate?  Are  they 
really  any  better  qualified  to  Judge  than  I 
am?  It  Is  a  natural  reaction  to  defend  one- 
self when  one's  Judgment  is  questioned.  We 
can  no  more  answer  these  questions  abso- 
lutely than  we  could  the  questions  consid- 
ered before.  We  must  closely  examine  an- 
swers which  Include  the  words  "always "  or 
"never." 

Parents  are  not  always  more  intelligent  nor 
are  they  always  better  educated  than  their 
children.  Many  times  the  child  is  smarter 
Uian  his  parents  If  we  are  to  consider  only 
his  I.Q.  It  Is  becoming  ever  more  common 
for  a  teen  ager  to  have  more  education  than 
his  parents  or  grandparents.  It  might  be 
well  here  to  remember  that  neither  pure  in- 
telligence nor  raw  education  can  be  used  as 
the  sole  criterion  for  determining  whether  or 
not  a  particular  person  will  develop  Into  a 
Tom  Dooley  or  a  Willie  Sutton.  Genius  or 
very  average :  either  may  become  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  or  outlaws. 

There  is  one  factor  to  be  considered 
though  In  which  parents  almost  always  excel. 
This  Is  a  factor  called  "experience. "  We 
leam  by  living.  We  leam  from  making  the 
right  choices  and  from  making  some  wrong 
ones.  We  live  and  as  we  do  we  are  faced 
with  alternative  courses  of  action,  or  at  times 
inaction.  Based  on  past  experience,  we  posit 
the  probabilities  of  success  or  failure,  then 
act.  react,  or  refrain  from  action.  We  are 
not  always  right  but  we  learn  from  mistakes 
as  we  do  from  correct  choices.  We  may  well 
consider  that  the  very  words  "success"  and 
"failure"  are  not  absolutes  but  carry  different 
shades  of  meaning  to  different  persons. 

How  can  the  young  person  gain  this  ex- 
perience? Let  us  first  consider  the  extremes. 
A  child  can  be  allowed  to  bum  his  hands  to 
teach  him  that  fire  bums.  This  experience 
will  work  to  be  sure  but  the  child  may  be 
crippled  or  hideously  mutilated  as  a  result. 
Diametrically  opposed  to  this  alternative  Is 
the  other  extreme,  the  parent  who  never 
allows  his  child  to  come  near  fire.  The  child 
doesn't  bum  Itself,  to  be  sure,  but  not  know- 
ing what  fire  Is.  It  may  later  incinerate  Itself 
because  of  the  lack  of  the  experience. 

WHAT  IS  THE  AMSWmT 

What  then  Is  the  answer?  If  neither  ex- 
treme seems  the  wise  choice,  the  answer  must 
be  found  somewhere  between.  But  Just 
where  should  this  Golden  Mean  be  found? 
Perhaps  a  small  bum  should  be  allowed  as 
an  innoculatlon  or  vaccination  against  a 
larger  or  more  damaging  bum.  Here  again, 
we  have  as  many  opinions  as  we  have  pax- 
ents  •   •   •  probably  more. 

The  lot  of  the  parent  or  adult  who  must 
decide  Is  not  an  easy  one  but  neither  is  It 


easy  to  grow  up  In  an  adult  world.  So  far, 
no  one  has  thought  of  a  way  to  be  bom  an 
adult;  so.  we  must  face  the  problem  to  the 
best  of  our  capabilities.  The  obligations  of 
a  parent  are  obviously  far  greater  than  the 
mere  biological  ability  to  procreate.  This 
faculty  we  share  with  Just  about  all  other 
animate  objects.  If  we  attempt  to  give  up 
the  reproduction  of  the  species,  we'd  be  vio- 
lating one  of  the  strongest  laws  of  Mother 
Nature.  If  we  recreate  but  don't  train  our 
young,  we  revert  to  the  primeval  swamp. 
We  must  try  to  teach  our  children  and 
grandchildren  and  all  young  people  with 
whom  we  come  Into  contact  to  respect  and 
obey  the  laws  or  our  nation  and  Its  several 
parts.  We  may  teach  the  altruistic  concept 
of  doing  "good"  for  the  sake  of  acting  In  the 
best  interests  of  humanity,  of  civilization. 
We  may  teach  the  more  pragmatic  concept 
of  right  living  because  It's  the  best  way  to 
stay  out  of  trouble  and  to  "get  ahead  "  In 
the  world. 

We  must  try  to  teach  by  word  and  by  ex- 
ample. The  process  of  growing  and  matur- 
ing la  truly  the  prime  example  of  "on-the- 
job"  training.  We  must  at  times  be  firm. 
At  others,  permissive.  If  children  are  im- 
bued with  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others 
within  the  home,  we  may  safely  say  that  it 
is  probable  that  this  respect  will  also  be 
carried  out  into  the  world  at  large.  We  must 
remember  that  children  are  human  beings 
with  feelings,  likes,  dislikes,  and  ambitions 
too. 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  sociology,  one  of 
the  most  Important  determining  factors  in 
a  person's  behavior  Is  his  own  opinion  of 
himself  •  •  •  how  he  answers  the  self-asked 
question,  "Who  Am  I?"  The  concept  the 
Individual  has  of  himself  can  make  the  dif- 
ference whether  that  person  is  a  useful  and 
productive  member  of  society  or  whether  he 
Is  not.  It  Is  we  who  help  form  the  opinions 
of  the  young  people  around  us  •  •  •  their 
opinions  of  themselves. 

How  we  do  this  depends  on  many  varinblcs 
within  the  family  and  within  the  larger 
framework  of  a  community,  a  county,  a  na- 
tion. There  la  no  simple  answer  ...  no  easy 
formula  ...  for  growing  "prlze-wlniilng" 
children  as  there  Is  with  raising  roses  or 
geraniums. 

A  boy  and  a  girl  are  In  a  parked  car.  away 
from  prying  eyes  .  .  .  perhaps  with  a  six 
pack  of  beer  or  even  something  stronger. 
How  will  they  react?  Will  they  react  differ- 
ently than  they  would  have  In  the  neighbor- 
hood Ice-cream  parlor  of  fifty  years  ago? 
If  they  do  go  "all  the  way."  does  this  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  are  any  more  prom- 
iscuous than  their  parents  or  grandparents 
would  have  been  If  they  had  had  the  free- 
doms the  1960's  give  today's  young  people? 
Who  knows?  Who  can  say  absolutely  one 
way  or  the  other? 

We  know  that  there  are  forces  which  at 
times  may  overpower  reason.  The  biological 
urge  for  reproduction  is  one  of  these.  We 
can  teach  and  preach  and  try  to  convince  our 
young  people  not  to  allow  themselves  to  get 
into  such  a  predicament.  We  can  hope  that 
past  teachings  and  experience  will  tell  them 
the  wiser  course  to  follow  If  and  when 
temptation  Is  thrust  upon  them.  But.  there 
are  no  absolute  answers  to  the  myriad  of 
questions  which  confront  parents,  educators, 
clergymen,  and  law  enforcement  offlclnls 
daUy. 

BOWS,     ABSOWS,     PaACnCB     AND     TOMORKOW 

The  Lebanese  philosopher.  Kahili  Glbran. 
wrote  of  children  In  The  Prophet  saying. 
"You  may  give  them  yotir  love  but  not  your 
tlwughta.  Pot  they  have  their  own  thoughts. 
You  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their 
souls.  For  their  souls  dwell  In  *he  house  of 
tocnorrow,  Which  you  cannot  visit.  Not  even 
In  your  dreams.  You  may  strive  to  be  like 
tbecn.  But  se^  not  to  make  them  like  you. 
For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  travels  with 
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yesterday.  You  are  the  bows  from  which 
your  children  as  living  arrows  are  sent  forth." 

Not  all  archers  shoot  with  the  same  tech- 
niques. Not  all  archers  hit  their  targets.  An 
archer  doesn't  know  that  any  particular  shot 
virtll  hit  the  bullseye.  But  the  archer  con- 
tinues to  practice,  to  try  to  Improve  his  skill. 
We  aa  law  enforcement  officials  try  to  im- 
prove our  marksmanship.  We  don't  Just  pull 
the  trigger  aimlessly  and  hope  we  hit  the  tar- 
get. Very  few  of  us  will  ever  hit  the  center  of 
the  biillseye  everytlme  we  shoot.  But  with 
practice,  concentration,  a  sincere  attempt  to 
Improve  our  marksmanship,  we  will  do  better 
than  if  we  trusted  only  to  luck. 

Whether  we're  shooting,  playing  golf,  or 
baseball,  or  hunting,  6r  fishing,  or  any  other 
activity  we  may  undertake,  constant  practice 
Is  necessary  to  Improve  our  skills.  Doesn't 
the  same  hold  true  for  parenthood? 
Shouldn't  we  all  work  diligently  and  ear- 
nestly to  improve  our  skills  In  preparing  our 
children  for  the  choices  they  must  eventual- 
ly make? 

No  matter  how  hard  we  try.  no  matter  how 
much  we  practice,  sometimes  the  arrow  will 
miss  the  target  .  .  .  the  golf  ball  will  fall 
to  go  Into  the  cup  .  .  .  the  ball  we  hit  won't 
go  over  the  center-field  fence  .  .  .  and  our 
child  may  not  grow  up  to  l>e  president  or  be 
a  solid  citizen,  a  contributor  to  his  com- 
munity. No,  practice  won't  always  make 
perfect.  But  isn't  It  worth  the  extra  effort  to 
try?  Don't  we  as  parents  owe  it  not  only  to 
our  children  but  also  to  futiire  generations 
to  practice  constantly  the  skill  of  raising 
children  to  the  useful  adults,  happy  adults, 
free  adults,  and  good  and  productive  citizens? 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  of  Laws  of  the  Unfteo  States 

TrxLE  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;   arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have   control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of    the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress  and  at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23.  ;  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44.  Section  182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations. MAPS.  DIAGRAMS. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.    (June  20, 
1936.  c.  630.  i  2,  49  Stat.  1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the   Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates   is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive Issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style.— The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  7 '/j -point  type; 
and  all  matter  included  in  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 


their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  documents, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6V2-polnt 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  in 
6-polnt  type.  No  italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
tised  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  indentions  be  permitted.  These  re- 
strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  mantiscript. — When  manu- 
script is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  It 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  0  o'clock  p.m.  in 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  Is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  if  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  it  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  In  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  in  the  Record  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m.,  to  insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  spieeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  In 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public  Printer  will  insert  the  words  "Mr. 
addressed  the  Senate  ( House  or  Com- 
mittee). His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit.— The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  in  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  reiAarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  i}erio<;i  *x»- 
ceedlng  30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  Is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material,- 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  in 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record. — When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House.  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 


10(b) .  Makeup  of  the  Appendix. — The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Cokcressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  copy  submitted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 
so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  in  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  liouse  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  in  alternate  Issues,  with  the  in- 
dicated lead  item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing in  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  items  as  indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
in  excess  of  two  pages  in  any  one  instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  U^Kint  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the^jtanuscript  is 
accompanied  by'an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Pointer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpts  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  in  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  is  in  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
in  the  proceedings. 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office.  Washington,  D.C.,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided.  That  a  dis- 
count of  ,not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealcrs  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 
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Representative  Harley  0.  Stafgeri,  of 
West  Virginia,  Receives  PnbUc  Service 
Award  of  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST    VTSCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers  has  been 
honored  by  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
Association  as  "Legislative  Man-of-the- 
Year"  and  has  received  the  1966  Public 
Service  Award  of  that  organization.  The 
award  was  announced  at  the  associa- 
tion's ninth  annual  dinner  In  New  York 
City,  April  29, 1966,  an  event  Representa- 
tive Staggers  regrettably  could  not  at- 
tend due  to  Illness. 

In  an  address  prepared  for  this  occa- 
sion and  read  in  his  absence,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  commented 
on  the  significance  of  aviation  In  build- 
ing our  national  economy.  He  said  In 
part: 

My  Interest  In  aviation  springs  from  both 
personal  experience  and  from  my  concern 
for  general  Industrial  growth.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress.  I  have  consistently  taken  the 
position  that  good  transportation  and  rapid 
communication  are  the  two  factors  which 
have  contributed  most  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  powerful  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  known  Harley 
Staggers  for  more  than  30  years,  both  as 
a  personal  friend  and  as  a  legislator  of 
conviction  and  courage.  The  citizens  of 
West  Virginia  are  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented In  the  Congress  by  this  able  gen- 
tleman; the  Nation  is  fortunate  to  com- 
mand the  energies  and  abilities  of  this 
resourceful  Individual.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  high- 
est traits  of  leadership  and  clear  think- 
ing as  he  dischai-ges  the  responsibilities 
of  his  Important  oflBce. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  commend  my  col- 
league and  coworicer.  Representative 
Harley  O.  Staggers,  of  West  Virginia, 
for  the  significant  recognition  accorded 
him  by  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders  As- 
sociation.   He  is  deserving  of  the  honor. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Hon.  Harley  O.  Staggers, 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  ninth  annual 
dinner  of  the  Air  Freight  Forwarders 
AssoclatlMi,  April  29,  1966,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 


Appendix 

r 

Statement  or  CONGRXSSMAif  Harlet  O.  Stao- 
CDU  Prepared  ros  Deuvest  at  thz  Nintb 
Annual  Dinkbi  or  mx  An  Pbzight  Pok- 
WABDI31S  Association.  New  York,  N.Y., 
APRn,  29.  1966 

The  speed  of  technological  development 
In  our  time  Is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an 
age  in  the  world's  history  when  swift  change 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Whole 
industries  hitherto  undreamed  of  spring  to 
life  and  grow  Uke  Jonah's  gourd  overnight. 
Unlike  the  gourd,  however,  many  of  them 
seem  destined  to  expand  and  prosper  through 
the  foreseeable  future.  The  airplane  Indus- 
try, or  perhaps  more  correctly,  all  the  Indus- 
tries associated  with  the  production  and  use 
of  the  airplane,  furnished  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  this  rapid  development. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  of  the  air  age  are  still 
with  us.  and  add  their  skill  and  experience  to 
the  further  development  of  that  Instrument 
of  transportation  which  they  loved  dearly 
enough  to  pledge  their  lives  for.  After  all. 
It  Is  only  some  sixty  years  since  the  day 
when  the  first  plane  managed  to  stay  In  the 
air  for  a  few  seconds.  Many  people  believed 
that  It  was  only  a  trick  of  the  imagination 
that  the  thing  would  work,  and  men  would 
really  fly.  They  saw  It  at  the  circus  and  the 
county  fair,  but  it  was  only  a  sttint,  and 
would  go  away  If  one  shut  his  eyes. 

Then  World  War  I  came  along,  and  the 
airplane  became  both  a  missile  and  a  weapon. 
Daring  heroes  carried  a  few  miscellaneous 
bombs  against  the  enemy,  but  the  total 
results  may  have  been  more  spectacular  than 
effective.  Less  than  forty  years  ago  Lind- 
bergh spanned  the  Atlantic  in  solo  flight,  and 
the  airplane  may  be  considered  to  have 
passed  through  the  period  of  childhood. 
During  the  Second  Wca-ld  War  it  reached  its 
maturity.  But  it  sUU  was  far  from  a  practi- 
cal transi>ortatlon  medium  for  anything  ex- 
cept passengers.  For  years  after  the  war. 
a  passenger  was  lucky  If  he  could  carry  a 
pocket  handkerchief  with  him. 

Suddenly,  here  within  the  last  decade,  we 
wake  up  to  find  the  airplane  formidable 
competitors  to  freight  trains,  freight  steam- 
boats and  barges,  and  lndep>endent  of  exist- 
ing water  courses  or  expensive  raU  lines  and 
highways.  They  can  be  landed  In  compara- 
tively Inexpensive  fields,  even  If  they  need  to 
l)e  lmpro\'ised.  They  are  ready  answers  to 
the  needs  of  Isolated  communities  for  access 
to  markets  without  the  vast  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  to  construct  the  older  forms 
of  transportation.  As  t<x  the  matter  of  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  the  flying  boxcar  has  an- 
swered that.  Except  perhaps  for  the  ex- 
tremely bulky  and  ponderous  freight,  they 
can  offCT  rates  that  are  competitive  with 
reepect  to  other  agencies. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  developments,  the 
airplane  Industry  has  proliferated,  aa  the 
college  boys  say.  Into  a  whole  flock  of  sub- 
sidiary and  contributory  Industries.  And 
among  these  is  the  Industry  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  address  tonight.  It  Is  not 
always  possible  for  a  layman  to  understand 
exactly  how  and  why  an  industry  that  pro- 
vides a  speclflc  seiTlce,  such  as  transporta- 
tion, does  split  Into  component  parts.  But 
from  experience  we  are  convinced  that  thes* 
development*  are  dictated  by  convenience, 
efficiency,  and  econcHny.    If  »  contributing 


Industry  brings  about  tbeee  benefits.  It  will 
grow  and  prosper. 

The  Industry  which  you  represent  has  al- 
ready, in  a  few  short  years,  proved  Its  use- 
fulness. This  Is  attested  by  the  volume  of 
freight  you  handle,  by  the  large  number  and 
worldwide  distribution  of  the  offices  you  op- 
erate, and  by  the  number  of  people  to  whom 
you  offer  employment.  You  are  recognized 
as  a  typical  American  Institution,  render- 
ing valuable  service  and  eager  to  enlarge 
your  value  to  the  public.  The  natural  out- 
come of  prestige  such  as  this  practically  in- 
sures success  and  the  rewards  that  go  with 
success. 

I  feel  that  I  have  the  right  to  claim  some 
strong  affection  for  the  whole  idea  of  avia- 
tion. During  the  war  I  spent  some  four 
years  in  the  air  as  an  officer  in  the  naval 
air  force.  My  own  State  of  West  Virginia 
Is  one  of  those  States  In  which  air  transpor- 
tation Is  likely  to  play  in  increasingly 
larger  role,  both  for  passenger  travel  and 
for  freight.  Today  m  plane  can  get  Into 
and  out  of  the  hollows  of  West  Virginia 
with  ease  and  dispatch.  We  are  building 
numerous  airfields,  sc«ne  of  thnn  small  but 
serviceable  and  some  of  them  more  preten- 
tious. We  are  building  up  small  Industries 
whose  products  could  use  air  freight  to 
reach  markets.  Unquestionably  We«t  Vir- 
ginia will  find  fiirther  development  of  air 
transport   peculiarly   profitable. 

It  follows  then,  that  my  Interest  In  avia- 
tion springs  from  both  personal  experience 
and  from  my  concern  for  general  Industrial 
growth.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  tajcen  the  position  that  good 
transportation  and  rapid  communication  are 
the  two  factors  which  have  contributed  most 
to  the  phenomenal  growth  of  this  pwwerful 
Nation.  The  Constitution  seta  up  "prcHno- 
tlon  of  the  general  welfare"  aa  one  of  the 
specific  duties  of  the  Government.  I  take 
this  seriously,  and  I  endeavcH^  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  conlvctlorL 

The  congressional  committee  of  which  I 
am  presently  a  member  has  as  one  of  Its 
functions  the  general  oversight  of  transpor- 
tation. Today  the  transportation  Industry, 
as  a  whole.  Is  beset  with  many  problems.  Tlie 
Nation  looks  to  the  Congress,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  Conimerce  Ccxnmlttee  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  answers.  The  task  of  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare,  as  far  as  trans- 
portation Is  concerned,  passes  over  into  the 
task  of  adjusting  Inequities  among  com- 
peting systems,  and  of  providing  such  regu- 
lations as  well  Eissure  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  general  public. 

In  the  present  age.  transportation  systems 
are  designated  as  public  utilities,  which 
means  that  while  they  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated, for  the  most  part,  by  private  capital,  % 
their  methods  and  modes  of  operation  are  of 
vital  public  concyn.  They  are  given  special 
privileges,  and  In  return  they  must  concede 
the  public  Interest  aa  paramount.  I  trust 
that  as  a  congressman  I  shall  always  be  able 
to  meet  my  obligations  to  all  the  agencies  and 
industries  that  have  done  so  much  for  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that  the 
average  citizen  Is  adequately  protected. 

It  la  truly  a  great  honor  to  be  asked  to 
come  to  New  York  to  receive  an  award  from 
an  organization  for  vrtilch  I  have  so  much 
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r«ai>ect  and  Mt««m.  I  do  not  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  many  of  you  veU,  but  I  feel 
t*tAt  a  closer  acquaintance  would  strengthen 
our  cordial  relations. 

I  feel  that  It  Is  necewary  to  ask  you  to  ac- 
cept my  abject  apologies  for  not  p>artlcli>atlng 
more  fully  In  your  proceedings  tonight. 
Frankly,  I  spent  all  of  last  week  In  the  hos- 
pital, and  my  doctor  has  insisted  that  I  take 
things  on  the  qvilet  and  easy  for  a  time. 
Only  my  high  appreciation  of  your  unex- 
pected— and  I  fear  undeserved — courtesy  and 
thoughtfulness  could  have  Induced  me  to 
leave  home  tonight  and  come  all  the  way  to 
New  York. 

Pleiue  believe  that  I  am  grateful  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  And  please  believe  also 
that  It  will  be  a  pleasure  and  honor  to  be  of 
service  to  your  organization,  and  to  your 
members  as  Individuals,  In  all  ways  con- 
sonant with  my  duties  as  a  public  official. 


New  York  State  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A  FINO 

or  Niw  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Novem- 
ber the  people  ot  the  State  of  New  York 
are  going  to,go  to  the  polls  and  express 
their  overwhelming  support  of  a  measiire 
on  the  ballot  to  establish  a  New  York 
State  lottery.  The  New  York  State  Leg- 
islature has  already  passed  the  lottery 
resolution  In  two  subsequent  sessions,  as 
necessary  to  get  It  on  the  ballot  for  a 
referendum. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  of  Sunday. 
May  8.  had  an  Interesting  article  in  its 
magazine  section  giving  New  Yorkers  the 
background  of  the  soon-to-be-adopted 
lottery  device.  It  shows  how  the  lottery 
Is  very  much  a  part  of  American  history. 
DaAwmo  OH  Ijots  or  Histost 
(By  John  Patrick) 

"A  lottery  Is  the  most  painless  tax  of  all. 
because  it  Is  fun." 

Written  in  1934.  those  words  are  from  a 
News  editorial  which  advocated  the  adoption 
of  a  city  lott«ry  to  raise  tia  million  for  New 
Yorkers  then  on  relief.  A  hundred  years 
earlier.  New  York  State  had  passed  legisla- 
tion barring  lotteries  from  Its  borders.  The 
Depression -spur  red  revival  proposal,  which 
met  defeat,  was  the  last  serious  effort  to 
bring  back  the  lottery  prior  to  the  19€08. 

Down  through  the  yeajrs,  the  News  has 
consistently  plugged  for  local,  atate  and  fed- 
eral lotteries  as  a  voluntary  form  of  taxation. 
Last  February,  Albany  finally  approved  for 
the  second  time  an  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution  to  permit  a  legal  lottery.  An 
affirmative  vote  by  the  electorate  in  a  refer- 
endum next  November  seems  almost  as  sxire 
as  rising  taxes. 

In  the  light  of  the  current  wave  of  senti- 
ment overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  lottery. 
It  seems  strange  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so 
long  (or  one  to  be  reinstituted.  As  far  back 
as  colonial  times,  lotteries  were  highly  re- 
garded as  a  popular  source  of  entertainment 
and  public  finance  In  New  York  as  well  as 
her  sister  settlements. 

In  1M6,  when  our  town  was  known  as  New 
Amsterdam,  thrift-minded  Dutch  burghers 
eCHMlucted  a  lottery  to  raise  funds  for  the 
poor.  As  an  Indication  of  Its  moral  accept- 
ance. It  was  held  In  conjunction  with  a  sale 
Of  Blblea.  Going  back  even  further  to  laia. 
King  James  I  authorized  a  public  drawing 


"for  the  present  plantation  of  English  colo- 
nies in  Virginia." 

The  founding  fathers  were  solidly  in  favor 
of  lotteries  as  a  means  of  setting  the  young 
nation  on  strong  financial  footing.  In  1768, 
a  surveyor  named  Oeorge  Washington  ran 
one  to  pay  for  a  road  through  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains.  During  the  Revolution,  the 
father  of  his  co\intry  hoped  to  finance  his 
ragged  army  with  a  $10  million  national  lot- 
tery. Unfortunately,  It  proved  to  be  too  am- 
bitious a  scheme  for  an  era  when  millions 
weren't  merely  small  change  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1793,  President  Washington  bought 
the  first  ticket  In  a  drawing  to  start  con- 
struction of  the  capital  city  named  for  him. 
In  1748.  Benjamin  Franklin  proposed  a 
lottery  to  buy  a  battery  of  cannon  for  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  John  Hancock's 
famous  signature.  In  addition  to  being  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  appears  on 
lottery  tickets  sold  In  1765  to  finance  the  re- 
bxiildlng  of  Boston's  Faneull  Hall.  An  artist 
named  Paul  Revere  did  the  engraving  for 
Hancock's  tickets.  Among  many  others, 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Jay  are  also  on 
record  as  being  sympathetic  towards  lotteries. 
In  New  York,  lotteries  have  financed  every- 
thing from  buckets  for  volunteer  firemen  to 
the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  at  Sandy  Hook, 
the  oldest  (more  than  200  years)  tower  of  Its 
sort  stUl  operating  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. A  winner  In  one  of  two  drawings  In 
behalf  of  the  lighthouse  was  the  first  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Bishop  In  America,  the 
Right  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  great-grand- 
father of  the  reformer  of  the  1930s.  In  his 
diary,  the  Rev.  Seabury  noted: 

"The  ticket  No.  5866  In  the  Light  House 
and  Public  Lottery  of  New  York  drew  In  my 
favor,  by  the  blessing  of  God  Almighty,  500 
(pounds),  of  which  I  received  425  (pounds), 
there  being  a  deduction  of  16  per  cent,  for 
which  I  now  record  to  posterity  my  thanks 
and  praise  to  Almighty  God.  the  giver  of  all 
good  gifts." 

In  common  with  the  current  lottery  pro- 
poeal.  lotteries  of  the  post  had  aid  to  educa- 
tion as  a  prime  objective.  Such  staid  Ivy 
League  Institutions  as  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  owe  theU  early  beginnings  to  the 
stimulus  of  gambling  instincts.  New  Jer- 
sey's Rutgers  and  Princeton  were  similarly 
aided  and  In  1754,  ticket  proceeds  helped 
found  Kings  College,  now  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

Prizes  in  early  lotteries  ranged  from  rela- 
tively ^odest  to  fantastically  enormous,  con- 
sidering the  value  of  the  dollar  In  thoee  tax- 
light  days.  A  drawing  held  around  the  turn 
of  the  19th  Century  to  defray  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  German  Lutheran  Church  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  offered  a  top  award  of  9500 
with  20  percent  of  that  going  to  the  church. 
At  the  other  extreme,  the  Kentucky  State 
Legislature  authorized  a  "Grand  Gift  Con- 
cert" offering  12.000  cash  "gifts"  worth  a 
total  of  •!. 500.000.  First  prtze  was  a  whop- 
ping $260,000.  This  lottery,  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  several  which  aided  the  Public  Li- 
brary of  Kentucky.  Opened  In  Louisville  on 
April  27,  1872,  the  Library  served  as  an  oasis 
of  culture  in  the  rough  and  ready  West  for 
many  years. 

By  far,  the  most  popular  lottery  of  the 
19th  Century  was  that  operated  by  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Co..  a  private  organization. 
In  1868,  the  state  legislature,  rumored  to 
have  been  heavUy  bribed,  granted  the  firms 
an  exclusive  25-year  lottery  franchise.  The 
company  agreed  to  pay  the  atAte  a  bargain 
$40,000  annually.  In  return.  It  reaped  un- 
counted mlUloos  of  dollars  in  profits  after 
prizes  were  dispensed. 

While  the  Louisiana  lottery  prospered, 
those  In  Alabama,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky. Maryland  and  elsewhere  fell  into  dis- 
repute and  were  outlawed  one  by  one.  This. 
of  course,  increased  the  demand  for  Lousl- 
ana's  tickets  and  eventually,  more  than  90 
percent  of  those  Issued  were  bought  outside 
the  state.    In  1880,  when  tbe  UJB.  Poet  Of- 


fice Department  barred  lottery  matter  from 
the  malls,  the  New  Orleans  Poet  Office  was 
deriving  45  percent  of  its  business  from  this 
source. 

When  the  ,  Louisiana  Lottery  Company's 
franchise  expired,  a  motion  to  renew  It  was 
defeated  In  a  referendum.  In  1894.  the  state 
attempted  to  conduct  a  lottery  on  Its  own 
but,  after  a  few  months,  charges  of  corrup- 
tion resulted  in  an  absolute  prohibition. 
That  ended  legal  lotteries  in  the  United 
States  until  two  years  ago  when  New  Hamp- 
shire started  Its  state  sweepstakes. 

Even  so.  New  Yorkers  have  had  no  lack  of 
opportunities  to  exercise  their  propensity  for 
gambling.  In  1939,  a  referendum  approved 
parl-mutuel  betting  at  race  tracks  by  a  2-1 
margin.  In  1967,  bingo  for  charitable  pur- 
poses was  legalized  by  a  slightly  smaller 
majority. 

Every  year,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  here  on  Illegal  Irish  Sweep- 
stakes tickets.  Millions  more  are  poured 
Into  a  variety  of  other  gambling  enterprises 
ranging  from  the  numbers  racket  to  char- 
itable chance  drawings.  Judging  Just  by 
the  number  of  different  raffle  tickets  peddled 
every  Friday  (payday)  In  Manhattan  office 
buildings,  the  proposed  state  lottery  Is  as- 
sured of  a  rich  market. 


U.S.  Policy  io  the  Middle  East— Address 
by  Representatiye  Seymour  Halpern 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
1  Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  spot- 
light of  world  attention  has  shifted  to  a 
perennial  trouble  spot,  the  Middle  East. 
as  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin  visits  with 
United  Arab  Republic  President  Nasser 
and  tours  Egypt.  The  evidence  con- 
tinues to  accumulate  that  the  Arab- 
Israeli  rivalry  Is  not  the  only  threat  to 
peace  In  that  area  as  the  United  Arab 
Republic — Egypt.  Syria,  and  the  Yem- 
eni Republicans,  bolstered  by  Soviet  arms 
and  economic  support,  threaten  the  pro- 
Western  Arab  States  and  hurl  antl-im- 
periallst  propaganda  barbs  against  the 
United  States  and  our  allies. 

In  this  connection,  the  recent  address 
of  Representative  Seymour  Halpern,  of 
New  York,  before  the  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Jewish  Congress  Is 
of  Interest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Representative  Halpern  °s  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    POLICT    IN     THE    MIDDLE    EaST 

(Address   by   Representative    SETMotra   Hal- 
PBiN    at    the    American    Jewish    Congress 
Biennial  Convention,  April  29,  1966) 
I  am  deeply  honored  by  your  invitation. 
The  American  Jewish  Congress  Is  known  In 
Washington   as  distinct   from   other   Jewish 
organlzsAkms  because  of  Its  independence  of 
thought  and  action.  Its  courage,  and  Its  broad 
phUosopby  which  sees  the  wide  panorama  of 
IMUM  Involved  in  perfecting  our  democracy. 
Washington  has  not  forgotten  the  stirring 
address  ot  your  President.  Dr.  Joachim  Prlnz, 
before  ttie  motnentous  "March  on  Washing- 
ton" by  advocates  of  equality  for  our  Negro 
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citizens.  Nor  has  Washington  forgotten  the 
role  the  American  Jewish  Congress  played  In 
making  the  March  a  historic  success.  You 
earned  a  proud  page  tn  the  annals  of  both 
American  history  and  Jewish  history. 

I  need  not  recall  to  this  sophisticated  and 
well-informed  audience  your  effective  inter- 
vention on  many  recent  issues.  Your  expose 
of  the  collaboration  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment with'  Arab  discrimination  against  as- 
Elgrunent  of  United  States  personnel  of 
Jewish  faith  to  Arab  countries  set  the 
groundwork  for  a  coming  fight  in  Congress 
to  correct  this  situation. 

As  a  Congressman  who  closely  followed 
post-war  developments  In  West  Germany,  I 
was  moved  by  the  recent  confrontation  of 
Dr.  Prlnz  with  the  German  Ambassador. 
Dr.  Prlnz  said  more  eloquently  and  more 
perfectly  what  I  would  like  to  have  stated 
to  the  Ambassador. 

We  are  gathered  here  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  United  States  Policy  in  the  Middle 
East.  Frankly,  I  would  really  like  to  know 
what  the  policy  of  our  Government  Is  in 
that  area.  I  have  followed  every  action  and 
expression  of  our  State  Department  and  can- 
not accurately  define  the  mlsh-mash  of  con- 
fusion and  contradictions  that  is  served  up 
as  a  meaningful  response  to  the  emergent 
and  complex  problems  of  the  Middle  East. 

Since  I  share  your  deep  conviction  that 
the  security  of  Israel  la  Inextricably  linked 
with  the  preservation  of  freedom  in  the 
Middle  East,  I  am  concerned.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  the  facts  behind  my  con- 
cern. I  do  not  believe  In  a  philosophy  of 
helpless  "gevald"  or  Ineffectual  hand-wring- 
ing. Neither  does  the  American  Jewish 
Congress. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  facts  and  view  the  sit- 
uation as  It  stands  today,  April  29.  Let  us 
then  consider  what  positive  steps  our  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  bring  greater  clarity 
and  meaning  to  our  policy  in  the  national 
security  Interest  of  the  United  States  and 
our  Integrity  as  a  nation  committed  to  the 
causes  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

In  the  next  few  weeks.  King  Faisal  of 
Saudi  Arabia  will  be  welcomed  to  Washing- 
ton as  the  official  White  House  guest  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  One  of  the  topics  on  the 
agenda,  no  doubt.  Is  the  expanding  Infras- 
tructure of  American  military  support  of  the 
Jordanian-Saudi  Arabian  alrpower  build-up 
which  Includes  Jets  .  a  radar  network,  and 
Hawk  ground-to-air  missiles. 

Also,  In  the  very  near  future.  Premier  Kosy- 
gin of  the  Soviet  Union  will  visit  Cairo  as  the 
official  guest  of  President  Nasser.  One  of  the 
topics  on  the  agenda  In  Egypt,  no  doubt,  Is 
the  sale  of  new,  supersonic  Jets  and  other 
arms  to  Egyot  to  balance  the  United  States 
arms  shipped  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan. 
We  are  also  aware  that  Russia  recently  In- 
creased shipments  of  ultramodern  Jets  to 
Syria  and  Iraq. 

The  Administration  Is  obviously  morally 
obligated  to  maintain  a  modicum  of 
stability  by  supplying  some  balancing  arms 
to  Israel.     But  where  Is  all  this  leading? 

The  United  States  virtually  underwrites 
the  Jordanian  economy.  Jordan,  In  order  to 
persuade  the  rest  of  the  Arab  world  that 
she  hasn't  forgotten  her  anti-Israel  vendetta, 
has  been  the  source  of  a  number  of  shoot- 
ing and  infiltration  attacks  Into  Israel  within 
the  last  two  weeks.  A  number  of  Israelis 
have  been  killed  and  wounded,  In  attacks 
from  Jordan,  within  the  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  Jordan  has 
mude  an  Iron-clad  commitment  not  to  use 
American  Jets  against  Israel. 

Earlier  this  week.  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rodger  Davles  told  a  confer- 
ence In  Washington  that  "there  has  been  no  > 
change  In  the  basic  approach  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Middle  East."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  American  policy  was  motivated, 
among  other  things,  by — and  I  quote  di- 
rectly— "continued  flow  of  Middle  East  oil." 


I  would  like  to  know  If  ttie  United  St&tes  is 
obtaining  a  commitment  from  Saudi  Arabia 
that  would  guarantee  her  use  of  American- 
supplied  alrpower  only  against  Communism 
and  Nasserlsm. 

We  can  never  forget  tliat  arms  shipped  to 
Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  are  not  necessarily 
addressed  to  the  present  rulers  of  those  coun- 
tries In  the  turbulent  Middle  East.  A  few 
pistol  shots  could  quickly  change  the  nature 
of  the  regimes.  We  could  wake  up  one  morn- 
ing and  find  pro-Nasser  regimes  that  have 
emerged  from  some  coup.  So  the  arms  are 
sent  virtually  "to  whom  it  may  concern". 
However,  since  we  cannot  stop  our  Govern- 
ment's declslen  to  fill  what  It  considers  a 
vacuum  and  what  it  views  as  a  buffer  against 
Communism  and  Nasserlsm.  let  us  at  least 
get  some  kind  of  assurance  that  the  arms  wlU 
not  be  empleyed  aggressively. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Jordan  are  members  of  the  Unified  Arab 
Conunand,  pledged  to  Israel's  destruction, 
that  pledge  reiterated  at  the  most  recent 
Arab  svunmlt  meeting.  Let  us  not  forget 
that  Egj'pt  controls  the  Unified  Arab  Com- 
mand and  is  author  of  the  longterm  anti- 
Israel  war  In  Yemen  will  one  day  be  free  for 
other  adventures. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  in  escalation  of 
sophisticated  weapons  in  the  Middle  East 
where  we  must  seek  a  clearer  definition  of 
American  cemmitments  to  peace  in  that  re- 
gion and  to  the  Integrity  and  security  of 
America's  true  friend,  the  State  of  Israel. 

We  have  vague  assurances.  We  have  vague 
reiterations  of  variotis  statements  by  Presi- 
dents Eisenhewer  and  Kennedy.  I  would  like 
to  hear  a  clear-cut  1966  definition  of  Ameri- 
can policy  on  Israeli  security  by  our  I»re6i- 
dent.  The  President  is  certainly  aware  of 
C.I.A.  reports  on  the  Communist  shipments 
of  vast  weapons  supplies — billions  of  dollars 
worth — to  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Yemen. 

Egypt  and  Yemen,  which  is  Eg^ypt's  stooge, 
are  allied  in  a  war  against  the  majority  of 
Yemen's  population  who  do  not  desire  Nas- 
ser's so-called  "Arab  socialism"  which  Is 
really  naked  totalitarianism.  Nasser  has 
ignored  American  efforts  to  end  the  small  but 
brutal  war.  Syria  is  equally  Irresiranslble 
and  virulently  an tl- American.  Syria  recently 
invited  and  honored  a  Vleit  Cong  delegation 
and  R«d  Chinese  who  urged  that  the  Arabs 
Initiate  what  Peking  caMs  "a  war  of  national 
liberation"  against  Israel. 

Syria  is  the  main  base  of  the  fanatical 
"Palestine  Liberation  Organization"  and 
other  terrorist  extremists.  Iraq  Is  so  un- 
stable that  some  new  colonel  might  have 
seized  power  since  we  read  this  morning's 
newspaper. 

What  Is  the  State  Department's  answer  to 
all  this?  I  regret  to  report  that  the  State 
Department  is  drafting  new  proposals  for  ex- 
panded aid  to  Egypt.  The  Department 
knows  very  well  that  Egypt  has  devoted 
more  land  to  growth  of  cotton  than  is  eco- 
nomically sound  in  a  nation  faced  with  food 
shortages  and  starvation.  The  Department 
also  knows  that  Egypt  barters  cotton  to  Rus- 
sia for  Jets.  And  the  United  States  General 
Accounting  Office  has  exposed  the  flagrant 
misrepresentations  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment when  it  obtained  American  surplus 
food  by  lying  about  Egyptian  patterns  of 
cultivation. 

The  same  State  Department  that  Is  now 
subtly  trying  to  tie  all  kinds  of  strings  to 
the  nuclear  desalination  plant  once  promised 
to  Israel  Is  seriously  considering  a  loan  of 
between  $100  million  and  $150  million  to 
Egypt  for  a  similar  desalting  plant.  Other 
aid  for  Egypt  is  In  the  works — electrical  gen- 
erators, surplus  commodities,  and  perhaps 
other  projects  not  yet  published. 
'^I  simply  do  not  understand  why  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  should  subsidize  the  Eg;yptlan 
economy  so  that  Nasser  can  divert  money 
from  his  domestic  budget  to  help  pay  for 
additional  Soviet  weapons.  It  does  not  make 
sense.    I   have  opposed  sticb  aid  to  Egypt 


In  the  past  and  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
this  year  when  the  aid  bUl  Is  before  the 
House. 

This  year  I  will  strive  to  obtain  a  manda- 
tory provision  that  would  require  the  Exec- 
utive Department  to  withhold  aid  from  na- 
tions that  use  their  own  assets  to  purchase 
Soviet  weapons. 

We  have  read  and  heard  this  week  of  bat- 
tles in  the  skies  over  North  Viet  Nam  be- 
tween American  fliers  and  CommutUsts  in 
Sovlet-buUt  MIG-21'8.  Why  should  our  men 
give  their  lives  to  battle  MIG-21's  in  the  Par 
East  while  our  taxpayers  help  Egypt  pur- 
chase MIG-21'8  In  the  Middle  East? 

These  questions  underscore  the  absolute 
necessity  for  organizations  like  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  which  Is  made  up  of  fighters 
for  peace.  Conformity  in  considering  vital 
issues  Is  not  always  a  virtue.  I  have  some 
doubts  about  the  age  of  consensus. 

You  have  every  right  to  question  the  credi- 
bility gap,  the  disparity  between  practice  and 
preachment  In  our  present  p>olicles  pertain- 
ing to  the  Middle  East,  While  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  Vietnam,  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  bears  consistent  observation  and 
demands  creative  solutions.  Otherwise  we 
may  find  ourselves  confronted  suddenly  with 
another  dUemma.  one  that  could  prove  even 
more  dangerous  in  its  ramifications  than 
Vietnam. 

The  possibility  of  a  Joint  American- 
Soviet  moratorium  on  arms  shipments  to  the 
Middle  East  should  be  pursued  with  dili- 
gence. Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
portedly insisted  at  the  recent  CENTO  con- 
ference in  Turkey  that  any  jirms  limitations 
bo  applied  not  only  to  the  Arab  states  and 
Israel  but  also  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran — 
nations  allied  with  the  United  States.  While 
we  await  the  facts  let  us  recall  that  CENTO 
arms  shipped  to  Pakistan  for  use  against 
Communism  were  actually  employed  against 
India.  Let  us  also  recaU  that  the  CENTO 
lino  is  breached  by  Soviet  penetration  of 
Egjrpt.  Witness  the  recent  news  of  Egyp- 
tian— Soviet  naval  collaboration  In  which 
trawlers  and  submarines  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic devices  are  based  In  Egypt  and  observe 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet  movements  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  well  as  In  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean — not  to  mention  the  simul- 
taneous surveillance  of  Israeli  shipping. 

To  what  extent  are  we  financing  this  Egyp- 
tian-Soviet'collaboration  IX  we  approve  the 
pending  $250  million  in  various  forms  of  aid 
the  State  Department  is  considering  for 
Egypt?  E>oe8  this  not  undermine  the  efforts 
at  the  CENTO  meeting? 

Lacking  a  Joint  American-Soviet  agree- 
ment to  limit  Introduction  of  arms  into  the 
region,  let  us  conslde-  the  next  best  step. 
The  continuing  Arab  threat  to  destroy  Israel 
and  the  present  arms  escalation  menaces  re- 
gional stability  and  world  security.  Let  us 
renew  our  efforts  to  persuade  our  Govern- 
ment to  exert  all  its  Influence  to  bring  Arab 
states  to  the  pteace  table  with  Israel.  If  we 
do  grant  arms  and  aid.  we  should  at  least 
get  a  little  leverage  and  Influence  in  return 
that  could  be  used  to  promote  peace. 

In  view  of  the  facts  of  life,  we  must  Insist 
that  Israel  be  fortified  by  a  renewed  Ameri- 
can defense  commitmenjb  and  whatever  the 
burden  thereby  placed'on  Israel's  econcwny 
in  view  of  the  high  price  of  sophisticated 
arms  must  be  considered  when  Israel  ap- 
plies (or  surplus  commodity  purchases  and 
development  loans. 

What  ever  happened  to  the  nuclear  de- 
salting plant  that  the  White  House  described 
so  glowingly  as  the  fruit  of  Israel-Arierican 
.technical  cooperation?  If  it  Is  held  up  by 
strings  that  the  State  Department  would 
attach  to  control  Israeli  policies,  by  de- 
mands for  unilateral  inspection  of  nuclear 
Installations,  by  exorbitant  Interest  rates  on 
loans,  then  let  us  know  the  facts. 

Let  there  be  some  steps  toward  a  realistic 
solution  of  the  Arab  refugee  problem.  The 
Arabs  first  must  recognize  the  legal  exist- 
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•ncc  of  tbe  State  of  Israel  Then  there 
would  b«  a  basis  (or  negotiaUon.  These 
unfortunate  people  have  been  cruelly  ex- 
ploited by  Arab  demagogues  and  used  as  po- 
UUcal  footballs.  AbsorpUon  In  Arab  coun- 
tries Is  today  more  realistic  than  continua- 
tion of  an  artificial  natlon-ln-exlle.  The 
Arab  State  responsible  for  displacement  of 
the  refugees  through  their  war  of  aggres- 
sion In  1948  must  begin  to  assume  some  re- 
sponsibility In  their  rehabilitation  and  re- 
settlement in  Arab  lands  where  there  Is 
room    and    opportunity    for    them. 

Let  us  remind  the  State  Department, 
when  they  praise  the  alleged  moderations  of 
the  Nasser  regime,  that  the  Suez  Canal  re- 
mains closed  to  Israeli  commerce  despite  the 
expressions  of  the  United  Nations. 

Recently  we  heard  a  lot  of  Jokes  about 
Coca-Cola  and  the  "Pause  that  depresses" 
and  Israel  "Joining  the  Pepsi  generation." 
There  were  hard  words  over  soft  drinks  when 
tbe  Coca-Cola  Export  Corporation  initially 
refused  a  franchise  to  Israel.  Some  sug- 
gested that  Israel  should  refuse  Coca-Cola 
the  franclhse  for  "Gazoe"  (GA-ZOX)— Is- 
rael's popular  orange  drink)   and  Borscht. 

But  let  us  now  pause  to  refresh  our  con- 
sideration erf  the  anti-boycott  provisions  of 
the  Export  Control  Act.  As  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade.  I  fought  for  strong- 
er provisions  than  those  that  emerged  A 
mandatory  clause  was  deleted  that  would 
have  declared  the  Arab  boycott  illegal.  Had 
the  clause  been  retained,  any  American  cor- 
poration troubled  by  the  Arabs  could  have 
simply  said.  "Sorry,  but  the  law  prevents  us 
from  complying  with  your  anti-Israel  de- 
mands." 

The  Commerce  Department  initially  op- 
posed any  anti-boycott  legislation  at  all. 
The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  State,  you 
will  recall,  testified  onUnously  that  a  move 
against  the  Arab  boycott  would  Jeopardize 
the  American  boycotts  of  Cuba  and  Red 
China — thus  Inferentlally  and  unfairly  Unk- 
ing Israel  with  those  two  nations  which  are 
not  overly  popular  in  Washington.  Also, 
there  was  Innuendo  voiced  that  Israel  dis- 
crlmlniitee  against  the  Arabs,  that  American 
bxislness  would  be  controlled  by  Israeli  Inter- 
ests, and  so  forth. 

But  we  fought  and  brought  out  an  antl- 
boycott  bUl  with  some  teeth  In  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  compromise  was  cooked  up  be- 
cause there  was  fe«w  of  what  would  happen 
In.  the  Senate.  The  Commerce  Department 
agreed  to  the  compromise  because  It  realized 
the  final  draft  would  give  the  impression  of 
fighting  the  boycott  without  actually  antag- 
onizing the  Arabs. 

When  the  Commerce  Department  drafted 
regulations  to  implement  the  anti-boycott 
law  as  finally  adopted  last  ye£ir.  oompauiles 
were  asked  to  report  on  boycott  Incidents 
but  were  pointedly  told  that  they  were  not 
even  required  to  reireal  whether  they  decided 
to  cocnply  with  Arah-demands. 

The  Commerce  Department's  last  quarterly 
report  on  the  law  was  a  meaningless  hodge- 
.  podge.  It  confused  the  Arab  boycott  Issue 
with  the  Indian-Pakistani  differences  over 
cargo  selxures.  The  Deptu^ment  of  Com- 
merce also  carefully  tabulated  each  case  In 
which  Israel  asked  sblpp>er8  to  avoid  Arab 
ports  when  carrying  Israel-bound  cargo. 
These  were  listed  as  64  insUnces  of  Israeli 
discrimination  against  the  Arabs.  Israel  was 
forced,  of  course,  to  Issue  such  shipping  or- 
ders to  prevent  seizure  of  her  goods  in  transit 
by  Arab  port  authorities.  When  the  Com- 
merce Department  finally  got  around  to  the 
deeds  by  the  Arabs,  the  Depairtment  decided 
that  Information  was  Inadequate  "to  permit 
a  clear  Judgment". 

I  submit  that  we  have  a  watered-down 
anti-boycott  law.  It  has  loopholes  that  make 
it  virtually  ^meaningless.  I  lnt«nd  to  insti- 
tute action"  in  my  Oxnmittee  to  revive  the 
deleted  language  by  amendment  and  pro- 
Tide  teeth  to  the  law. 


Inadequacy  in  the  wording  of  tbe  law 
causes  companies  like  Coca-Cola  to  tend  to 
comply  with  the  Arab  boycott  pressures  and 
to  camouflage  such  submission.  I  warned 
last  year,  I  might  add.  that  Just  such  a  situa- 
tion would  ensue  unless  we  had  a  specific 
prohibition  against  compliance  with  the 
boycott.  The  Commerce  Department,  the 
State  Department,  and,  unfortunately,  some 
of  my  colleagues,  felt  such  mandatory  word- 
ing was  unnecessary  and  undesirable 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  Is  facing  the 
outflow  of  the  dollar.  It  baffles  me  that  the 
Commerce  Department  permits  American 
businessmen  to  be  blackmailed  by  the  Arabs 
from  doing  dollar-earning  business  abroad. 
I  can  reveal  today  that  I  have  asked  the 
Commerce  Department  for  a  detailed  and 
comprehensive  report  on  why  gaps  and  loop- 
holes In  the  antlboycott  law  have  emerged 
despite  assurances  given  Congress  by  the 
Executive  Department  when  the  Congress 
reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the  weakened 
version  In  the  compromise  that  I  opposed. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  brighter 
side  of  events.  This  Is  the  18th  anniversary 
of  Israel.  The  Hebrew  word  Is  "Chal"  which 
means  life.  It  was  23  years  ago  this  month 
when  the  Germans  were  brutally  destroy- 
ing the  Warsaw  ghetto,  murdering  the  In- 
mates, burning  the  gallant  martyrs.  Today 
the  children  of  Israel,  a  new  generation  born 
In  freedom  In  the  Promised  Land,  sing  "Am 
y Israel  Chal  " — the  people  of  Israel  live! 

We  take  pride  that  Israel  has  grown  In 
size  and  stature.  Israel  initiated  the  Peace 
Corps  concept  that  we  have  emulated.  Is- 
rael gave  technical  aid  and  guidance  to  more 
than  60  nations  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  now. 
Latin  America.  Israel  has  become  a  tried 
and  true  friend  of  the  United  States,  an  out- 
poet  of  freedom  In  the  Middle  East. 

We  cannot  solve  all  the  problems  confront- 
ing Israel.  But  neither,  as  the  sages  say.  are 
we  free  to  desist  from  them. 

It  is  my  fervent  conviction  that  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress.  Its  leaders,  and  its 
members  may  Justifiably  share  In  the  proud 
knowledge  that  they  have  served  our  people. 
Tou  have  fought  Injustices  at  home:  you 
have  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  ameliorate 
to  some  extent  the  restrictions  on  Jews; 
you  have  promoted  Jewish  education  and 
the  struggle  for  separation  of  church  from 
state  in  Federal  education;  and  you  have 
done  many  other  positive  things  including 
your  faithful,  creative,  and  effective  work 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  Israel - 
American   friendship.     I  thank  you. 


Our  Presque  l&le  County  operation,  one 
of  the  largest  limestone  quarries  In  the 
United  States,  has  been  a  regular  con- 
testant since  1928.  In  those  38  years.  Its 
consistently  outstanding  performance 
has  earned  the  prized  Sentinels  of  Safety 
statuette  11  times. 

I  commend  the  employees  and  man- 
agement of  the  quarry  for  this  remark- 
able achievement,  and  for  the  diligent 
concern  for  human  life  that  It  repre- 
sents. With  all  the  residents  of  Upper 
Michigan.  I  congratulate  the  Calcite 
Quarry  for  a  record  that  reflects  so  hon- 
orably on  all  our  mining  operations  in 
northern  Michigan. 


Sentinels  of  Safety  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  F.  CLEVENGER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  report  that  the  Calcite  Quarry 
in  Rogers  City,  Mich.,  operated  by  the 
Michigan  Limestone  Operations  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  has  won  Its 
nth  Sentinels  of  Safety  Trophy  in  the 
41st  annual  National  Safety  Competition 
siwnsored  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress. 

The  455  men  mining  this  huge  quarry 
accumulated  1,083,852  hours  last  year 
without  a  single  lost-time  Injury — at 
least  400,000  hours  more  than  the  win- 
ner In  any  of  the  5  other  dlvlsloiu  in  the 
competition.  And  these  6  winners  were 
cboeen  from  845  entries. 


Needed:   Brains,  Not  Bricks,  for  Mental 
I  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 

OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Piesldent.  it  has  become  increasingly 
apparent  that  our  U.S.  supply  of  trained 
manpower  for  the  tasks  of  improving 
the  mental  health  of  our  American  citi- 
zenry is  not  adequate  to  the  needs. 

Specialists  in  the  field  within  my  own 
State  of  West  Virginia  have  taken  a  long 
look  at  the  problems  Involved,  and  in 
the  Sunday  Gazette-Mail  State  Maga- 
zine—Charleston, W.  Va.— of  May  8, 
1966.  an  article,  "Needed:  Brains,  Not 
Bricks,  for  MenUl  Health,"  reported  on 
some  of  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions which  have  resulted  from  the  ef- 
forts to  formulate  long-range  programs 
to  best  meet  the  spiraling  requirements. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
newspaper  article  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Needed:    Brains,    Not    Bricks,    for    Mental 
Health 

(Editor's  Note.— New  ideas  are  being  tried 
to  Improve  the  mental  hygiene  program  In 
West  Virginia.  Central  to  many  of  these 
Ideas  Is  an  emphasis  on  state  and  college 
cooperation  in  training  and  education.  The 
following  article  focuses  on  this  cooi>eratlon, 
as  experts  at  West  Virginia  University  and 
the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health  view 

It.) 

Brains,  not  bricks,  are  the  building  blocks 
of  an  adequate  mental  health  program. 

That  Is  the  opinion  of  experts  in  West 
Vlrg;lnla  who  seek  to  guide  current  moves  to 
upgrade  the  state's  mental  health  program 
Into  channels  that  stress  personnel  and  not 
buildings. 

Solid,   long-range  encouragement  for   the 

mentally  111  in  this  state,  they  saw,  may  have 

found   a  base  in   new  cooperation   between 

''  state    agencies    and    Institutions    of    higher 

learning. 

A  move  that  pointed  this  out  was  the  Joint 
appointment  last  fall  of  Dr.  Cornelia  Wilbur 
M  auperlntendent  of  Weston  State  Hospital 
and  iMsoclate  clinical  professor  of  psychiatry 
at  WVU. 

Dr.  Wilbur,  who  commutes  at  least  once  » 
week  between  Weston  and  Morgantown  to 
attend  to  her  dual  duties,  said: 
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"I  have  from  the  time  of  my  appointment 
been  working  toward  the  development  of  a 
number  of  programs  for  training  medical 
students,  general  physicians  and  psychia- 
trists. " 

Dr.  Wilbur's  efforts  so  far  have  been  partly 
successful.  Students  from  WVU.  Fairmont 
State  College  and  West  Virginia  Wesleyan  re- 
ceive training  at  the  Weston  hospital.  They 
study  to  become  psychologists,  nurses,  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  counselors  and  social 
workers. 

The  need  for  this  kind  of  help  Is  great. 

"West  Virginia  Is  losing  population  and  in 
so  doing  Is  probably  losing  some  of  the  ca- 
pable personnel  in  the  mental  health  field," 
Dr.  Wilbur  theorized. 

And  Dr.  Charles  E.  Goshen,  a  psychiatrist 
at  the  WVU  Medical  School  who  formerly 
was  research  director  of  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric  Assn.,   has   almost   Identical    views. 

"Throughout  the  entire  United  States 
since  the  1930's,"  Dr.  Goshen  said,  "there 
has  been  a  drastic  shortage  of  professional 
manpower  in  state  mental  hospitals.  Even 
those  hospitals  which  are  In  the  best  posi- 
tion to  recruit  professional  people  because 
of  their  locations  or  salaries  •  •  •  are  still 
beset  with  a  shortage  of  qualified  man- 
power." 

Those  hospltals^such  as  West  Virginia's — 
with  unfavorable  geographical  locations  and 
salary  scales  face  "an  almost  unsurmount- 
able  obstacle  In  recruiting  these  people." 

Dr.  Wilbur  noted  that,  "In  all  manpower 
studies  relating  to  mental  health — Including 
one  at  Harvard  University — It  has  been 
shown  that  only  those  states  that  have  ex- 
clusive training  facilities  In  their  own  state 
have  reasonably  adequate  manpower  in  men- 
tal health  areas." 

STATE    BELOW    AVERAGE 

Dr.  Mildred  Mitchell  Bateman,  director  of 
the  state  department  of  mental  health,  sup- 
ports these  views. 

"If  you  train  these  people,  you're  likely 
to  keep  them,"  Dr.  Bateman  said.  "A  lot  of 
times,  if  you  send  persons  tojschool  at  your 
own  expense,  they're  obligated  to  come  back 
to  work  for  you.  Of  course,  you  may  lose 
some  persons,  but  it's  the  kind  of  percent- 
age that  pays." 

A  recent  survey  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
shows  that  the  ratio  of  trained  psychiatrists 
to  mental  hospital  patient  population  Is 
lower  now  than  It  has  been  since  1928. 

West  Virginia  Is  below  the  national  aver- 
age In  almost  every  area  of  mental  health 
care  and  service. 

These  deficiencies,  both  In  West  Virginia 
and  nationwide,  occur  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  considerable  Increase  In 
the  number  of  professional  people  trained 
In  the  fields  that  are  of  Interest  to  mental 
health  In  the  past  20  years. 

The  reason  for  the  shortage,  particularly 
In  state  institutions.  Is  that  other  more  at- 
tractive, more  Interesting  and  better-paying 
Jobs  have  become  available. 

Basically,  seven  different  kinds  of  em- 
ployees work  In  mental  health  programs. 

Psychiatrists.  These  are  physicians  who 
have  served  their  Internships  and  have  had 
at  least  three  years  of  resident  training  in 
an  approved  psychiatric  training  center. 

General  practitioners.  These  are  physi- 
cians without  specialty  training  who  are 
often  employed  by  state  hospitals  because 
the  Institutions  cannot  recruit  psychiatrists. 
Most  who  work  in  state  hospitals  are  gen- 
eral practitioners. 

Clinical  psychologists.  These  are  pwycholo- 
glsts  who  have  attained  at  least  master's  de- 
grees and  who  have  been  specifically  trained 
in  the  diagnosis  of.  and,  to  some  degree,  the 
treatment  of  psychiatric  patients. 

Social  workers.  These  are  people  who  have 
master's  degrees  from  schools  of  social  work. 
Their  work  consists  largely,  In  working  with 
the  family  of  the  patient.  They  assist  In  ad- 
Justing  the  family  to  the  problem  and  In 


encouraging  It  to  find  a  home  for  the  patient 
when  he  leaves  the  hospital. 

Vocational  rehabilitation  counselors.  They 
usually  work  with  a  state  agency  and  assist 
persons  who  have  handicaps  to  obtain  train- 
ing in  new  occvip>atlons. 

Nurses.  Good,  registered  nurses  are  rare  in 
state  hospitals,  compared  to  general  hos- 
pitals. Those  employed  in  state  hospitals 
are  usually  used  as  adminlstratora,  because 
of  the  smaller  number  of  qualified  persons 
for  these  duties. 

Non-professional  workers.  These  usually 
are  unskilled  persons,  in  plentiful  supply, 
who  work  in  kitchens  and  perform  mainte- 
nance duties,  and  are  attendants  on  the 
wards. 

"It  is  inevitable."  said  Dr.  Goshen  of  this 
last  group,  "that  they  exercise  the  major  re- 
sponsibility for  day-to-day  management  of 
the  patient  In  West  Virginia.  They're  the 
ones  the  patients  are  primarily  in  contact 
with." 

Encouragement  in  this  matter  was  noted 
by  Dr.  Bateman  who  said  that  "a  training 
program  for  psychiatric  aides  is  in  its  second 
year  in  the  state.  Federal  grants  finance 
this  In-servlce  training.  Many  persons  who 
were  untrained  and  unskilled  when  they 
began  their  duties  now  have  attained  a 
higher  degree  of  these  qualifications." 

Is  West  Virginia  headed  In  a  direction  that 
will  lead  It  out  of  Its  dilemma?  Some  back- 
ground may  explain  what  forces  are  pointing 
the  needle  on  the  compass. 

TXTtTDB    APPROPRIATS) 

In  1955.  Congress  appropriated  $1.5  million 
to  a  group  known  as  the  Joint  Commission 
on  Mental  Health  and  Illness.  This  was  made 
up  of  representatives  of  45  different  profes- 
sional organizations  Interested  In  mental 
health.  It  made  a  three-year  survey  of  the 
mental  health  needs  and  resources  of  the 
nation. 

In  1959,  the  commission  brought  out  its 
final  report,  called  "Action  for  Mental 
Health." 

This  was  a  fairly  long  book,  which  outlined 
a  10-year  program  for  upgrading  psychiatric 
treatment  resources  throughout  the  country. 

The  report  placed  great  emphasis  upon  the 
need  to  expand  community  mental  health 
resources,  which  Include  such  facilities  as 
local  mental  health  clinics,  small  psychiatric 
services  In  local  general  hospitals,  school 
counseling  services,  and  local  social  service 
agencies. 

"The  promise  Implicit  In  this  recommen- 
dation Is  that  It  will  prevent  people  from 
being  admitted  to  the  mental  hospitals  and 
thus  eventually  help  solve  the  state's  ho^l- 
tal  problem  by  simply  making  the  hospitals 
less  necessary — at  least  In  much  less  de- 
mand," Dr.  Goshen  said. 

Authorities  are  In  universal  agreement 
that  early  recognition  and  treatment  can 
often  prevent  hospitalization. 

MissiMO  oppomrrNrriEs 

Congress  has  studiously  followed  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  commission. 
One  of  the  things  it  has  done  Is  to  appropri- 
ate money  to  assist  local  communities  In 
building  and  staffing  community  health  cen- 
ters. For  West  Virginia,  this  money  Is  avail- 
able on  a  basis  of  61  per  cent  federal  financ- 
ing to  39  per  cent  state. 

For  example,  in  April  of  this  year.  West 
Virginia  had  available  $380,000  to  spend  lor 
this  purpose.  Right  now  only  Princeton  has 
made  an  official  application.  Other  com- 
munities must  do  so  by  July  or  the  remain- 
ing money  will  be  returned  to  the  federal 
government  and  the  state  wUl  lose  It. 

The  State  Department  of  Mental  Health 
has  been  working  with  all  eligible  state  com- 
munities to  help  them  to  make  such  applica- 
tions. 

"Thirty  of  the  56  counties  now  have  ap- 
proved comprehensive  mental  health  plans," 
Dr.  Bateman  pointed  out.  "These  plans  en- 
able the  counties  to  utilize  on  a  local  basis 


money  that  ordinarily  would  be  made  avail- 
able only  for  state  use." 

What  is  more,  I>r.  Bateman  said,  a  move- 
ment Is  now  underway  In  Congress  to  extend 
the  July  deadline  to  give  the  states  a  chance 
to  come  up  with  plans  and  funds  needed  to 
qualify  for  tbe  federal  aid. 

To  help  supply  the  answers,  WVU  and 
other  state  institutions  of  higher  learning 
can  be  Invaluable.     Here's  why: 

"The  whole  problem  Is  related  to  Inade- 
quate professional  staffing,"  Dr.  Goshen  ex- 
plains, "and  fundamental  to  this  problem  is 
the  question  of  opportunities  for  training  in 
these  professions." 

As  commimltles  obtain  clinics,  the  need 
for  proper  personnel  promptly  grows.  And 
Dr.  Goshen  pointed  out,  "The  only  way  to  get 
people  to  staff  these  clinics  Is  to  train  them 
here  at  WVU  or  at  other  colleges." 

Also,  under  another  government  act,  fed- 
eral funds  are  available  to  tbe  state's  mental 
hospitals.  But  to  get  this  aid,  the  hospitals 
must  be  rxatlonally  accredited.  To  do  this, 
the  hospitals  must  meet  certain  standards. 

Staffing  both  community  clinics  and  hospi- 
tals seem  contradictory  movements. 

"We  hope  to  develop  clinic  services  across 
the  state,"  Dr.  Goshen  said.  "But  we  also 
hope  to  ^  to  upgrade  the  mental  hospitals 
we  have." 

"The  Department  of  Mental  Health  Is  mak- 
ing a  determined  thrxist  to  Improve  the  staff- 
patient  ratio  in  the  state's  mental  hospitals," 
Dr.  Bateman  said.  "This  would  be  a  big  step 
forward." 

Leading  the  fight  for  this  accreditation  Is 
Dr.  Wilbur,  who  declared  when  she  assumed 
her  position  at  Weston  that  this  would  be 
one  of  her  primary  goals. 

To  improve  this  vital  ratio  of  help  supplied 
to  help  needed,  the  proper  personnel  must  be 
obtained.  This  Is  where  WVU  comes  Into  the 
picture. 

The  department  of  psychiatry  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center  expects  to  have  a  resident  training 
program  In  operation  soon  and  the  schools 
of  social  work  and  clinical  psychology  al- 
ready have  begun  turning  out  much-needed 
personnel. 

The  department  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion has  been  noted  for  Its  vigor  and  energy 
and  stands  In  a  good  position  to  become  a 
maJcM-  ally  In  the  total  mental  hygiene  pro- 
gram. 

Many  state  hospitals  have  their  own  local- 
rehabilitation  lults  to  assist  the  patients  In 
Job  training  before  they  leave  the  hospital. 
One  of  the  big  obstacles  to  a  p>atlent  getting 
out  of  the  hospital  and  making  his  way  on 
the  outside  Is  the  difficulty  In  finding  em- 
ployment. 

West  Virginia,  fortunately.  Is  a  leader  In 
this  field. 

REHABtLITATE  EAKLT 

In  recent  years,  this  state  In  particular  has 
developed  and  planned  a  rehabilitation  unit 
In  each  of  tbe  state  mental  hospitals. 

"Their  primary  purpose  Is  to  work  with  a 
mentally  ill  client  as  soon  as  possible  after 
he's  admitted  to  the  hospital."  said  George 
Brown,  coordinator  of  the  rehabilitation 
coimsellng  program  at  WVU. 

"These  centers  provide  vocational,  social, 
psychological  and  medical  evaluation  and 
their  primary  purpose  Is  to  return  the  patient 
to  the  world  of  work." 

Brown  emphasized  that  "the  earlier  men- 
tally 111  persons  are  referred  to  help,  the 
better  their  chances  of  returning  to  society." 

At  WVU  tlw  program  offers  a  master  of 
science  degree  tfi"  counseling  and  requires  a 
semester  off  campus  working  under  actual 
field  conditions.  A  student  Interested  In 
working  with  the  mentally  111  can  spend  this 
semester  at  one  of  the  state's  mental  hospi- 
tals. 

Federal  money  la  available  for  training 
these  persons.  Brown  said. 

Dr.  Wilbur  concurred  that,  "This  federal 
money  can  be  obtained  for  both  teachers  and 
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students. '  and  she  further  recommended 
that.  "The  state  should  sertouely  consider 
Including  In  Its  budget  fimds  for  training 
these   Individuals   for   In-state  service." 

FRCPASINO    P«OSPECTUS 

The  federal  help  can  be  obtained  for  many 
kinds  of  training  pnrograms.  partlculaxly 
those  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  college  or 
university.  Stipends  are  available  In  various 
fields. 

The  State  Department  of  Mental  Health  Is 
preparing  a  prospectus  for  a  federal  grant 
which  would  be  funded  by  the  Office  of  Bco- 
nomlc  Opportunity  to  help  with  hn-servlce 
training. 

"We  would  like  to  train  people  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  to  do  certain  case  work 
services."  Dr.  Bateman  said.  "WVXJ  would 
be  involved  because  the  trainees  would 
receive  Intensive  tailnlng  there,  along  with 
work  under  the  guidance  of  profeslsonal 
workers  in  the  mental  InsUtatlons." 

Right  now,  the  department  Is  steering  Its 
first  such  efforts  toward  training  [>ersons  to 
become  auxiliary  social  workers,  trained  by 
the  WVU  School  of  Social  Work.  But  this 
program  could  form  a  pattern  for  other, 
more  expansive  moves  to  follow. 

Recent  publicity  about  conditions  at  Lakln 
State  Hospital  served  to  point  out  a  need  for 
Improvement  In  the  state's  mental  health 
program. 

This  kind  of  problem  Is  not  \mlque. 
Nearly  every  state  has  been  subject  to  similar 
campaigns  of  unpleasant  publicity  concern- 
ing Its  mental  hospitals. 

One  after  another  of  these  states  has  gone 
through  tremendous  exposes  of  the  bad  con- 
ditions. Por  Instance,  tb*  book  "Snake  Pit" 
came  out  after  World  War  n  and  told  of  the 
terrible  situation  in  New  York  State. 

Later  the  book  was  made  into  a  movie 
which  further  dramatized  the  Issue. 

The  expose  aroiised  legislative  and  tax- 
payer Interest  In  Improvlnc  conditions. 

After  this.  In  New  York — and  Invariably  in 
other  states  with  a  similar  reaction — a  flurry 
of  Increased  appropriations  resulted  in  new 
buildings  or  in  the  renovation  of  old 
buildings. 

Though  costly,  these  moTes  always  served 
to  increase  rather  than  solve  the  problem — 
by  adding  to  the  total  number  of  beds  in 
these  hospitals  and  therefore  to  the  number 
of  patients. 

What  la  really  needed  Is  a  more  active, 
energetic  modern  treatment  program.  Ac- 
complishing this  requires  "brains,  not 
bricks." 


The  40th  AnniTenary  of  the  Passaic 
Coanty  Historical  Society 
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HON.  CHARLES  S.  JOELSON 

or    NEW    JEBSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDrTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  every 
section  of  the  United  States,  groups  of 
dedicated  Individuals  are  banded  to- 
gether to  preserve  the  history,  traditions, 
and  memorabiila  of  their  local  areas  for 
the  use  and  enlightenment  of  future 
generations.  Stich  an  organization  is  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society  in  New 
Jersey.  First  organized  in  1926,  the  Pas- 
saic County  Historical  Society  is  pres- 
ently celebrating  the  40th  year  of  Its 
existence. 

These  40  years  have  been  fruitful 
years — years  durins  which  the  story  of 


Passaic  County  and  of  its  Inhabitants 
throughout  the  centuries  has  been  re- 
searched and  studied  by  many  workers. 
The  results  of  their  labors  have  been  col- 
lected and  are  now  carefully  preserved  in 
the  nruseiun  operated  by  the  society  and 
located  in  one  of  our  Nation's  historic 
landmarks,  Lambert  Castle  in  Paterson. 
N.J.  This  museum  is  visited  annually  by 
more  thsui  35,000  persons  interested  in 
learning  more  about  their  ancestors,  and 
the  ways  in  which  they  lived.  This  story, 
unfolded  in  the  exhibits  of  the  museum, 
is  a  thrilling  one  which  parallels  in  many 
respects  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

Following  the  settlement  of  New  Neth- 
erlands— now  New  York  City — in  1624, 
Dutch  traders  and  trappers  crossed  the 
Hudson  River  and  pushed  into  what  is 
now  Passaic  County.  On  their  return  to 
New  Netherlands,  they  told  of  the  fertile 
valleys,  the  rolling  hills,  and  of  the  scenic 
beauty  of  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Passaic 
River.  Their  stories  induced  settlers  to 
purchase  the  land  from  the  Indians,  es- 
tablish their  farms,  and  build  their 
homes  throughout  the  area.  One  of 
these  homes.  buHt  by  Arent  Schuyler  in 
1697.  still  stands  in  Pompton  Lakes  and 
is  still  occupied  by  his  descendants,  one 
of  whom  married  Gen.  William  Colfax, 
commander  of  Washington's  bodyguard 
during  the  Revolution. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
Passaic  County  has  been  completely  set- 
tled by  thrifty  I>utch  farmers,  whose  fer- 
tile acres  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
county  made  this  region  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  colonies.  Iron  had  been 
discovered  in  the  hills  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  county,  and  from  the  Ring- 
wood  mines  came  the  ore  used  to  manu- 
facture the  guns  and  cannonballs  used 
by  Washington's  armies.  The  great 
chain  which  stretched  across  the  Hudson 
River  to  protect  that  fort  against  the 
British  Navy  was  a  product  of  these 
Ringwood  forges.  Parts  of  this  chain 
may  still  be  seen  at  West  Point  and  at 
Ringwood  Manor. 

Washington  and  his  army  came 
through  the  county  on  several  occasions 
first  In  1776,  during  the  terrible  retreat 
through  New  Jersey  which  finally  ended 
in  a  victory  at  Trenton  on  Chrlstnms 
Day.  The  defense  of  the  Ringwood 
mines  played  an  Important  role  In  his 
strategy,  and  patriot  soldiers  were  always 
in  the  aree,  giiarding  the  mines  against 
the  British  In  New  York  City.  Washing- 
ton was  so  Impressed  by  the  manager  of 
the  mines,  Rol)ert  Ersklne,  that  he  ap- 
pointed Erskine  to  be  Surveyor  General 
of  the  Continental  Army. 

With  WashlnRton  came  many  of  the 
men  who  aided  him  to  defeat  the  British. 
There  was  the  young  Frenchman,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette.  His  headquarters, 
still  stand  in  Wayne,  a  thriving  munici- 
pality named  after  another  of  Wash- 
ington's generals.  Anthony  Wayne.  In 
the  same  community  is  Washington's  own 
headquarters,  the  Dey  Mansion  which  he 
occupied  In  1780,  and  which  Is  now  pre- 
served by  the  Passaic  County  Park  Com- 
misslon.  Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  was 
an  aide  of  the  General  and  with  him 
visited  the  Great  Falls.  Hamilton  was  so 
Impressed  by  the  falls  that  years  later 
when  he  was  serving  as  the  first  Secre- 


tary of  the  Treasury  xmder  President 
Washington,  he  recommended  the  found- 
ing of  a  Federal  city  at  the  spot,  a  city 
that  would  utilize  the  water  power  of  the 
falls  and  become  the  industrial  center  of 
the  new  Nation. 

That  city,  named  Paterson  after  New 
Jersey's  Governor,  William  Paterson  was 
established  in  1792,  and,  as  Hamilton  had 
foreseen,  developed  into  a  busy  Industrial 
center,  becoming  famous  for  Its  cotton 
and  silk  cloth.  Its  locomotives,  and  its 
airplane  motors.  It  was  In  Paterson  that 
Samuel  Colt  invented  the  revolver  which 
conquered  the  West.  It  was  In  Pater- 
son that  the  locomotives  were  built  which 
helped  to  settle  the  great  plains  of  the 
West.  It  was  in  Paterson  that  John  Hol- 
land developed  he  first  practical  subma- 
rine. It  was  Paterson  labor  which  built 
the  airplane  motors  which  carried  Lind- 
bergh across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
powered  tlie  B-17's  that  bombed  Ger- 
many into  defeat. 

Sons  of  Passaic  County  left  their 
homes  to  fight  In  America's  armies  in  all 
of  her  wars.  Others  left  to  build  the  Na- 
tion In  more  peaceful  pursuits.  One, 
Daniel  Force,  was  three  times  elected 
mayor  of  Washington,  and  his  library 
formed  the  basis  ot  our  National  Archives 
now  resting  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 
Another,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  more 
than  any  other  one  person,  built  Colum- 
bia University  into  the  great  educational 
institution  It  now  is,  and  won  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  for  his  services  to  mankind 
following  World  War  L  Still  another. 
Garret  A.  Hobart  became  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  under  McKinley. 

It  was  John  W.  Griggs,  another  Passaic 
County  resident,  who,  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  drafted  the 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and 
later  became  our  country's  representative 
at  Hague  Peace  Tribunal. 

It  is  the  story  of  these  men,  and  of 
thousands  of  other  residents  of  the 
county  which  the  Passaic  County  Histori- 
cal Society  is  preserving  and  telling  at  its 
museum  located  in  Lambert  Castle.  The 
castle  was  built  in  1892  by  Catholina 
Lambert,  a  Paterson  silk  manufacturer, 
as  his  home.  It  Is  a  beautiful  sandstone 
structure  patterned  after  Warwick  Castle 
in  England.  In  It,  Mr.  Lambert  enter- 
tained the  great  and  famous  people  of 
his  day,  and  In  It,  he  housed  the  largest 
privately  owned  art  collection  in  the 
United  States. 

Following  the  death  of  Mr.  Lambert, 
the  Passaic  County  Pai*  Commission 
acquired  the  castle  and  the  surrounding 
property  on  Garret  Mountain.  The  land 
was  developed  into  a  beautiful  park,  and 
part  of  the  castle  was  turned  over  to  the 
Passaic  County  Historical  Society  for  Its 
use.  Since  its  founding,  the  society  had 
slowly  acquired  many  relics  and  much 
memorabilia  pertaining  to  Passaic 
County.  The  collection  was  moved  into 
the  castle  and  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. A  few  years  later.  Mrs.  Garret  A. 
Hobart,  widow  of  the  late  Vice  President, 
presented  the  society  with  her  collection 
of  relics  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  of  the  McKliUey  administration. 
This  gift,  now  housed  In  the  Hobart  room 
of  the  museum  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
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best  collections  of  Spanish -American 
War  materials  in  the  Nation. 

As  the  documents  and  objects  acquired 
by  the  society  over  the  years  Increased,  it 
became  necessary  that  they  be  safely 
housed.  Four  years  ago,  the  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders  built  a  modem  fire- 
proof vault  in  which  these  precious  relics 
of  our  past  are  now  stored.  New  addi- 
tions are  being  constantly  added  to  the 
society's  collection,  and  bit  by  bit,  the 
story  of  Passaic  County  and  its  residents 
is  being  uncovered  and  preserved  for  the 
historians  of  the  future.  New  workers 
have  joined  the  society  to  replace  those 
who  have  passed  on,  and  these  are  the 
men  and  women  who  are  now  carrying 
on  the  work  started  40  years  ago. 

I  believe  that  it  is  fitting  for  us  here  to- 
day to  salute  the  society  on  its  40th  an- 
niversary, to  pay  tribute  to  the  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  In  the  past, 
and  to  wish  the  society  and  its  president, 
Alfred  P.  Cappio,  success  In  the  years 
ahead.  In  this  way,  we  honor,  not  only 
the  Passaic  County  Historical  Society  but 
also  all  those  other  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  are  performing  siinilar  tasks  in 
their  own  communities.  The  profes- 
sional historians  who  have  related  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  of  its  great 
men  and  women,  have  been  remembered 
on  many  occasions.  Let  us  honor  these 
volunteers  who,  in  their  own  localities, 
are  telling  the  stories  of  the  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  of  the  ordinary  men 
and  wMnen  who  together  developed  our 
great  Nation. 


Orioles'  Batboy  Gives  Lesson  in 
Courage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 

or   AUUBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  GEORGE  ^y.  ANDREWS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  great  Roman  orator,  Cicero, 
said  that  there  Is  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing:  fairer,  more  beautiful,  more  to 
be  loved  than  courage. 

There  recently  came  to  hand  a  column 
from  the  sports  pages  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  April  21,  1966,  writ- 
ten by  Merrell  Whittlesey,  that  Is  heart- 
warming. It  tells  of  the  Indomitable 
spirit  of  a  12-year-old  Maryland  youth 
who  Is  batboy  for  the  visiting  teams  at 
Baltimore's  Memorial  Stadium.  It  re- 
calls the  old  Indian  proverb:  "I  com- 
plained that  I  had  no  shoes  until  I  met 
a  man  who  had  no  feet." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  accoimt  of 
the  spirit  of  this  lad  will  Inspire  and  up- 
lift all  who  read  It  and  under  consent 
of  the  House  I  insert  It  In  today's  Reooro  : 
Okioles'  Bat  Bot  Otvwa  Lesson  in  Courao« 
(By  Merrell  Whittlesey) 

Visiting  ball  players  in  Baltimore  Memorial 
Stadium  have  a  gentle,  sober  reminder  this 
season  that  base  hits,  errors,  and  earnest 
runs  are  not  the  most  important  things  tn 
lUe. 

The  bat  boy  for  the  visiting  clubs  is  Jay 
Mazzone,  la-year-old  son  of  a  Maryland 
State  trooper  who  was  burned  close  to  death 


when  he  was  2Vi  years  old.  Jay  has  hooks 
for  hands — his  were  burned  off  above  the 
wrists  in  a  fire  In  his  back  yard — and  has 
skin  grafted  over  much  of  his  body. 

But  this  spry  youngster  carries  his  cross 
with  distinction.  The  ball  players  eye  him 
with  sympathetic  interest  when  they  first 
spot  him,  but  both  Yankees  and  Senators 
took  him  to  their  hearts.  They  flip  his  cap, 
pat  him  on  the  back,  and  watch  tiini  with 
admiration. 

Jay  is  not  Ipoklng  for  sympathy.  He  cares 
for  the  bats  with  the  hooks  he  uses  for  hands 
In  a  professional  manner.  He  doesn't  need 
any  reminders.  Jay  Is  on  top  of  every  play, 
in  batting  practice  and  during  the  ball  game. 
He  takes  off  his  school  clothes  and  dons 
his  baseball  uniform,  with  the  No.  1  on  the 
back,  without  any  help.  For  the  first  two 
games  of  the  Yankee  series  last  week,  his  dad 
was  there  to  tie  his  shoes.  But  his  father 
was  on  duty  during  the  third  game  and  Bob- 
by Richardson,  the  Yankee  second  baseman, 
observed  the  youngster  tying  his  shoes  with 
the  hooks  and  offered  to  help. 

But  Jay  said  no  thank  you.  sir,  and  tied 
them  himself.  But  he  said  last  night  before 
the  Senators'  game  that  Mr.  Richardson  and 
Bobby  Murcer,  the  young  Yankee  shortstop, 
were  extra  nice  to  him,  and  he  remembered 
them  and  Mr.  Crosettl.  the  coach. 

Prank  gave  Jay  a  half-dozen  new  balls 
and  a  ball  autographed  with  all  the  Yankee 
names.  The  youngster  was  very  apprecia- 
tive. 

The  players  appear  reluctant  to  ask  Jay 
about  his  accident,  but  he  is  not  backward 
to  those  who  overcome  their  besitance. 

He  and  his  brother  were  playing  In  the 
back  yard  of  their  home  in  Pleasantvllle, 
N.J.,  where  their  father  at  the  time  was  a 
city  policeman.  They  were  near  a  trash  pile 
which  had  kerosene  cans  on  It,  played  with 
the  cans,  and  the  kerosene  spilled  over  Jay's 
snowBult. 

Then  he  was  too  close  to  the  fire.  A  spark 
ignited  the  suit  and  he  went  up  In  flames. 
For  a  month  It  was  touch  and  go  as  to 
whether  he  would  live.  Skin  was  grafted 
from  the  few  unbumed  parts  of  his  body. 
Ills  dad  gave  skin  from  his  legs,  back  and 
stomach,  and  Jay  pulled  through. 

Jay's  family  moved  to  Baltimore  four 
years  ago  when  his  father  was  named  to  the 
Maryland  State  Police  force  and  last  year  a 
friend  of  his  father  wrote  to  the  Orioles  and 
Jay  was  invited  to  try  out  for  bat  boy.  He 
served  one  series  for  the  Tigers  and  one 
for  the  Orioles.  This  year  he  was  told  the 
visiting  clubs  were  his  own. 

Jay  Is  a  sixth  grade  student  at  Sinclair 
Lane  school,  where  he  asks  no  favors. 

He  plays  on  an  organized  football  team 
and  uses  foam  rubber  padding  for  his  hands. 
He  is  a  right  flelder  on  a  baseball  team  and 
\ises  a  special  glove  with  a  book  apparatus. 
He  swims,  plays  table  tennis  and  knows  how 
to  use  a  rifle. 

In  the  basketball  season  he  Is  a  ball  boy 
for  the  Baltimore  Bullets. 

Jay  said  that  Ckwch  George  Susce  and 
Bobby  Saverlne  were  particularly  attentive 
to  him  among  the  Senators,  but  all  of  the 
players  seemed  nice,  although  he  had  them 
on  two  losing  nights. 

"He    hustles    every   minute,"    Gil    Hodges 
said  last  night,  with  admiration.    "Look  at  • 
the  bats,  every  one  in  place.     If  there  is  a 
loose  ball,  he  grabs  It  In  his  hook  and  tosses 
It  to  somebody. 

"I  was  watching  him  during  our  first  game 
and  in  an  Idle  moment  be  grabbed  a  bat  and 
was  pounding  on  a  resin  bag,  handling  the 
fbat  just  as  though  he  had  hands." 

Jay  has  a  locker  in  a  comer  of  the  visiting 
clubhouse.  He  changes  clothes  without 
help.  Earlier  he  brought  a  candy  bar  from 
the  clubhouse  to  the  bench,  peeled  off  the 
paper  with  his  hooks,  and  held  It  In  the  cold 
steel  frames  as  he  ate  it. 

The  ball  players  watch  him  quietly  and 
hJa  courage  makes  baseball  seem  avrfully  un- 
important. 


Hawaii  Hotelman  Holtzman  Accepts 
Challenging  New  Assignment  With 
Laurance  Rockefeller's  Resorts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF   HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
a  few  persons  say  that  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  motivate  a  child  to  ambition  Is 
to  expose  him  to  biographies  of  great  and 
successful  men.  They  believe  that  the 
child  will  find  inspiration  by  reading 
such  biographies  and  achlve  success  by 
patterning  his  own  actions  after  those 
of  the  men  about  whom  he  reads.  I  read 
an  article  recently  in  the  Simday  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Advertiser  which  was  not 
a  biography  as  such,  but  appeared  to  be  a 
feature  story  about  one  of  Hawaii's  most 
successful  hotel  managers.  The  man- 
ager's childhood,  his  boyhood,  and  his 
adulthood,  and  his  views  on  hotel  man- 
agement, on  tourism,  on  excellence,  on 
culture,  on  ethics,  and  on  marketing,  im- 
pressed me  as  the  sort  of  reading  that 
could  be  recommended  to  inspire  young 
people  who  are  seeking  success  In  our 
modem  business  world,  and  especially 
for  those  who  are  interested  In  hotel 
management. 

The  person  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
feature  story  by  Editor  George  Chaplin 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  Is  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Edward  Holtzman,  outgoing  manager 
of  the  Sheraton  Hotels  in  Hawaii.  He 
will  soon  leave  for  New  York  to  manage 
Laurence  Rockefeller's  worldwide  resorts. 

Already  a  successful  and  respected 
hotel  manager,  Dick  Holtzman  came  to 
Hawaii  in  1960  to  manage  Sheraton's 
newly  acquired  Royal  Hawaiian  Hotel 
on  Walkikl  Beach.  Time  has  since  shown 
that  it  was  not  only  the  Royal  and  the 
Sheraton  Corp.  that  profited  from  his 
arrival.  As  an  active  and  community- 
minded  citizen  whose  love  for  Hawaii  was 
deep  and  genuine,  he  was  Instrumental 
in  initiating  the  guidelines  for  the  fur- 
ther development  of  Hawaii's  third  major 
Industry.  As  chairman  of  Hawaii  Visi- 
tor Bureau's  long-range  planning  com- 
mittee, member-at-large  of  the  State 
board  of  planning  and  economic  devel- 
opment, and  as  first  vice  president  of 
the  Hawaii  Visitor  Bureau,  he  made  in- 
valuable contributions  toward  the  future 
of  tourism  in  tlie  islands. 

Mr.  Holtzman  is  a  man  who  speaks  of 
the  "pursuit  of  excellence"  in  tourism, 
who  emphasizes  the  qualitative  rather 
than  the  quantitative  goals,  who  dis- 
cusses success  in  tourism  in  terms  of  visi- 
tor satisfaction,  who  stresses  the  preser- 
vation of  Hawaii's  ethnic  cultures  as  well 
as  subcultures,  who  strives  for  higher 
standards  on  ethical  codes  for  tourist 
establishments,  who  believes  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  beauty,  and  who  envisions  a 
gardenlike  WalklkL 

Thus,  Hawaii  bids  a  fond  and  grateful 
aloha  to  a  man  whose  philosophy  on 
toiuism  and  whose  record  of  achieve- 
ments are  truly  InspiratlonaL 

Editor  George  Chaplin's  Interesting 
biograpliical  sketch  of  hotelman  Richard 
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E.  Holtzman  appeared  In  the  April  24, 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin 
and  Advertiser.  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
it  for  inclusion  in  the  Cohgkessionii. 
Record. 

A   Chat  About   Hawah,  Hotxls,   Holtzman 
(By  Georg*  ChapUn) 

It  waant  much  of  a  trip — 35  miles.  And 
they  dldnt  do  much  more  than  walk  around 
a  bit  and  eat  a  sandwich  In  a  hotel  coSee 
•hop. 

But  for  Dick  Holtzman.  whoee  grandfather 
had  Juat  taken  him  to  Harrlsburg.  Pa..  It 
was  a  wondrous  day.  He  was  already  15. 
But  It  was  the  first  time  since  he  was  a 
baby  that  he'd  got  to  a  town  of  any  size — 
and  had  been  In  a  building  as  awesome  and 
dazzling  as  the  Penn-Harrls  Hotel. 

By  the  time  he'd  finish  his  sandwich, 
be  was  sure  of  one  thing:  he  had  to  be  a 
boitel  man. 

And  so  began  a  career  that  In  September, 
I960  brought  Richard  Edwturd  Holtzman  to 
Hawaii  to  head  the  Sheraton  hotels  and  In  a 
few  weeks  will  take  him  to  New  Tork  to  man- 
age Lauranoe  Rockefeller's  farflung  resorts. 

What  thought*  on  Hawaii  will  he  be  leav- 
ing, baaed  on  his  demonstrated  affection 
for  the  Islands  and  his  experience  In  direct- 
ing four  of  the  major  hotels?  I  went  by  the 
ether  day  to  ask  hlin.  But  first.  I  asked  him 
to  tell  me  more  about  himself,  why  he's  done 
what  he's  done  and  been  where  he's  been. 

He  was  an  only  child,  bom  46  years  ago 
In  Mlllersburg,  Pa.,  a  town  of  3.000.  His 
father.  Lester,  was  th«  son  of  a  German 
Immigrant  and  had  been  bom  on  a  tittle 
farm  10  miles  from  the  town.  His  mother 
came  from  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country. 
of  an  Amlsh  family,  with  grandpcu^nts  from 
Rotterdam. 

Dick's  father  had  a  farm  and  a  small  mo- 
tion picture  theater  In  MHlersburg.  In  the  "208 
he  served  two  terms  In  the  the  Pennslyvania 
Lieglalature.  He  was  a  gregarious  man  and 
b«  liked  to  help,  but  the  'aos  were  a  pre- 
MLTloiia  time  to  be  endorsing  notes  for  a 
lot  of  people.  On  top  of  that  he  got  Into 
the  stock  market — and  loBt  heavily.  The 
world  crowded  blm  too  much,  and  be  took 
bla  lUe. 

STKXNGTH  PSOM  TaAOSDT 

Dick  was  10  then  and.  looking  back,  he 
believes  that  It  was  that  tragedy  which  de- 
termined him  to  be  strong,  to  try  to  be  a 
leader,  to  try  to  achieve. 

Tbe  farm  was  lost,  but  his  mother — sweet, 
but'  strong-wUled — saved  the  theater  and 
after  school  Dick  took  tickets  and.  at  the  end 
of  the  evening,  swept  out. 

The  summer  after  his  memorable  Harrls- 
burg visit.  Dick  got  a  kitchen  Job  at  the 
Penn-Harrls,  through  a  family  friend,  the 
lata  Pennsylvania  Attorney  Oen^ta  Edward 
Betdalinan.  (Holtzman's  middle  name  camea 
ttoax  Beldelman's  first. ) 

He  earned  $38  that  summer.  When  he 
fliUah  high  school  In  1937.  he  went  to  the 
Oomell  University  School  of  Hotel  Admin- 
istration. It  cost  $800  a  year,  which  he 
didn't  have.  He  got  **a  little  i>lece  of  a  foot- 
b*ll  scholarship  and  a  little  bigger  piece  of 
a  hotel  scholarahlp"  and  once  he  got  to 
Ithaca  he  took  on  four  Joba. 

He  sold  in  a  clothing  store  on  weekends. 
During  the  week  he  bought  food  for  a  fra- 
ternity house  and  helped  cook  and  serve  It. 
Frfoa  10  p.m.  to  midnight  he  worked  In  the 
•tudent  laundry.  And  he  "bought  In — with- 
out cash"  on  privately  published  footbaU 
programs,  which  In  seaeon  "were  good  for 
•30  a  month."  He  also  made  the  froeh  foot- 
ball squad,  but  not  the  team.  With  that 
•ohedule,  his  grades  were  "bad." 

"I  was  a  frightened  hayseed  when  I  got  to 
Cornell."  Holtzman  remembers.  "But  I  had 
that  complex  about  getting  ahead.  I  got 
Into  campus  poUtlca.  waa  sophomore  class 
pnaldent.  and  prealdeQt  of  the  student  coun- 
ea  my  •eolor  yvar." 


ON-THE  JOB    TRADfTNO 

Summers  he  worked  In  hotels — the  Bro«ul- 
moor  In  Ckjlorado  Springs,  the  Brown  Palace 
In  Denver. 

In  thoae  days  Cornell  hotel  students  ran 
a  practice  Inn  for  three  days  a  year.  They 
elected  a  management  team  and  Invited  all 
the  top  hotel  people  In  the  VS.  each  May. 

"The  Idea  was  to  have  the  kids  show  what 
they  could  do  in  every  phase  of  hotel  opera- 
tions." said  Holtzman. 

His  freshman  year  he  had  the  Job  of  wait- 
ing on  the  head  table — and  promptly  spilled 
hot  soup  down  the  bosom  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
Statler,  wife  of  the  founder  of  the  Staller 
chain. 

Dean  Howard  Meek,  now  retired,  told 
Holtzman  after  the  episode  that  he  wasn't 
sure  he  was  suited   for  the  business." 

"And  I'm  sure  you're  not  likely  to  be  work- 
ing for  the  Statler  organization,"  said  Meek. 
Holtzman  smiled  In  recalling  the  story  and 
added.  "I  never  have." 

In  May  of  1941 — a  month  before  gradua- 
tion— he  went  to  the  Ithaca  airport  and 
took  flying  lessons  "In  return  for  a  grease 
monkey  Job."  About  that  time,  an  Army 
Air  Corps  examining  board,  which  was  re- 
cruiting cadets  in  the  Ivy  League,  showed  up. 

"A  friend  bet  me  a  dollar  I  couldn't  pass 
the  physical."  said  Holtzman.  "I  took  him 
up,  but  without  meaning  to  get  In.  So  In 
June  I  went  to  work  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Carter  Hotel  In  Cleveland.  In  August  I  was 
called  up  for  flight  training." 

He  was  commissioned  In  March.  1942  at 
Kelly  Field.  San  Antonio,  spent  two  years  as 
a  flight  Instructor  at  Kelly  and  at  San  An- 
gelo,  where  he  met  and  married  Janet  Akin. 
(They  have  three  children.  Sandra.  16;  Rich- 
ard   A.,    13.   Cynthia,   9.) 

NOT-SO  ROTAL    VlkW 

He  went  Into  B-29  bombers,  got  his  first 
look  at  Hawaii  as  a  squadron  commander 
(rank  of  captain)    in  late  '44. 

"I  walked  up  the  beach  to  see  the  famous 
Royal  Hawaiian  and  was  keenly  disappointed 
to  see  skivvies  hanging  out  on  the  lanals. 
It  waa  serving  as  a  submariner's  rest  home 
and  I  couldn't  even  get  In." 

He  soon  took  hl>  14-plane  squadron  to 
Tlnlan,  from  which  he  fiew  38  missions.  On 
one,  leading  the  squadron  on  a  Tokyo  raid, 
his  plane  was  badly  hit,  but  managed  to  limp 
Into  Iwo  Jlma,  which  had  been  secured  only 
two  days  before.  Had  It  not  been,  he  would 
have  had  to  ditch. 

On  llnlan  at  that  time  there  was  an 
"observation  squadron"  which  teemed  to 
have  little  to  do.  Holtzman  recalled  he  used 
to  kid  a  friend  about  It. 

"They  had  no  Identifying  marks  on  those 
planes.  Then  one  day.  returning  from  a  mis- 
sion to  Yawata,  a  steel  mill  in  Kyushu,  I 
saw  my  friend's  plane  had  been  lettered  with 
a  name — Enola  Gay.  He  was  the  oo-pllot 
for  the  Hiroshima  bomb." 

Holtzman  was  separated  from  service  as 
a  major  In  December,  1945  (with  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  and  an  Air  Medal 
with  two  clusters) .  spent  Christmas  with  his 
mother  (who  has  since  died)  and  went  back 
to  work  at  the  Carter  in  Cleveland  as  resident 
manager. 

"I  was  still  flack-happy,  really  nervous," 
he  recalled.  "The  lobby  was  Jammed  and  I 
was  trying  to  help  the  assistant  manager. 
One  guy  kept  raising  bell  because  he  couldn't 
get  a  room.  I  was  sitting  out  In  the  open, 
behind  a  desk.  He  put  bis  finger  under  my 
noee  and  started  yelUng,  -While  I've  been 
out  fighting  for  my  coiintry,  guys  like  you 
have  been  taking  it  easy,  getting  rich  with 
all  kinds  of  deals.' 

"I  hit  blm.  knocked  him  Into  an  adjacent 
flower  shop,  broke  a  window.  It  waa  awfuL 
I  was  sUU  fighting  a  war.  I  vent  to  my 
boss,  who  explained  things  to  this  fellow — 
he'd  never  beer  out  ot  drydock — and  apolo- 
gised to  him.  ~ 


orr-aiPEATiD   stort 

'Tve  used  that  story  many  times  with 
young  people,  to  show  how  a  career  could 
have  been  ruined  If  I  hadn't  had  an  under- 
standing hoes." 

The  Pick  chain,  the  country's  fourth  larg- 
est, moved  Holtzman,  then  27,  frt»n  the  Car- 
ter to  the  Germyn  In  Scranton  as  manager. 
After  a  year  and  a  half,  he  was  sent  to  South 
Bend,  the  home  of  Notre  Dame — "the  first 
Protestant  to  ever  manage  the  Oliver  Hotel." 

After  two  more  years.  In  1952,  Pick  moved 
him  to  Its  headquarters  In  Chicago  as  director 
of  srilcs  nationally. 

"What  I  wanted,"  said  Holtzman,  "was  to 
get  the  hard  knocks  of  the  conuncrclal  side, 
to  learn  them  well,  then  get  Into  resorts. 
So  I  went  to  Greenbrier — that  was  In  1954 — 
as  resident  manager." 

Greenbrier,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.,  Is  one  of  the  world's  top  resorts.  It 
began  as  a  spa  many  decades  ago.  Robert 
E.  Lee  used  to  go  there  for  the  summers  and 
the  cottage  he  lived  in  still  stands. 

It  was  there  that  Holtzman  "really  be- 
came dedicated  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence 
In  the  resort  field." 

Two  years  after  arrival  he  w.is  promoted 
to  manager.  Pour  years  lated.  in  1960,  he  got 
a  phone  call  from  Bob  Brush,  senior  vice 
president  of  Sheraton  Corp.  of  America,  who 
iisked  him  to  come  to  Boston  for  a  talk. 

HAWAII    WAS    HIS    COAL, 

"The  thing  that  appealed  to  me."  Holtzman 
told  me.  "was  not  any  Interest  In  a  big  chcUn. 
but  Hawaii.  That  and  the  Royal  were  magic 
words." 

(Although  Holtzman  preferred  not  to  get 
Into  it.  it's  no  secret  that  the  manner  of  the 
transition  of  the  Royal  and  her  sister  hotels 
from  Matson  to  Sheraton  had  created  not  a 
few  Irritations  In  the  community.  Holtzman 
came  about  a  year  after  the  sale.) 

"I  knew  only  one  person  here — ^Howard 
Donnelly.  Hed  been  at  the  Greenbrier  when 
I  was  there,  as  catering  manager. 

"Well,  I  couldnt  have  been  more  pleas- 
antly surprised  from  the  first  day.  I'd  never 
experienced  anything  like  It.  People's  gra- 
ciousness,  the  desire  to  help,  the  willingness 
of  the  staff  to  take  on  a  new  boss  and  help 
blm — these  were  great. 

"There  was  immediate  Indication  of  the 
community's  real  pride  In  the  Royal,  despite 
what  irritations  existed.  They  wanted  things 
to  work. 

"I  decided  that  what  I'd  been  taught  to  be 
true  was  true.  Seventy-five  percent  of  suc- 
cess In  management  centers  around  the  han- 
dling of  people,  the  motivation  of  people. 

"I  felt  that  here  was  a  land  with  the  sort  of 
people  with  whom  I'd  been  working,  with 
whom  I  could  work." 

Almost  as  an  aside,  he  said:  ""There's  an 
unafTectedness  here,  a  simplicity,  a  lack  of 
ostentation.  Because  of  the  kind  of  commu- 
nity I  grew  up  In.  I  felt  an  Instant  affinity. " 

In  the  hotel  staff,  he  found  "a  basic 
warmth  and  a  desire  to  do  the  Job  well  If 
motivated." 

TTPHOLOINO  TRADITIONS 

How.  I  asked,  did  he  try  to  provide  that 
motivation? 

"Through  dally,  almost  hourly,  attempting 
to  prove  that  Sheraton  was  sincere  In  want- 
ing to  operate  the  Royal  under  proper  and 
previous  traditions. 

"A  hotel  like  this  has  to  first  be  a  com- 
munity's hotel,  then  a  visitor's  hotel.  If  the 
community  won't  reconunend  your  product 
by  using  it,  what  hope  have  you  got  of  eotab- 
llshlng  and  maintaining  patronage  of  the 
visitors  you  want?" 

I  asked  him  to  philosophize  about  the  fu- 
ture of  tourism.  He  leaned  back  In  bis  chair, 
lit  another  clgaret,  and  began: 

••PerhaiJs  there  are  four  facets  that  ought 
to  go  Into  our  long-range  planning  for  tour- 
ism, rm  a  believer  In  long-range  planning. 
As  you  may  know,  I've  been  chairman  of  the 
HVB's  long-r&nge  planning  committee.    Jack 
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Hall  Is  with  me  on  that.  It's  healthy  and 
progressive  to  see  labor  playing  that  active  a 
part  In  this. 

"I'd  like  to  say  this,  too.  Those  who  criti- 
cize the  Legislature  should  know  that  It  was 
Speaker  (Elmer)  Cravalho  and  others  under 
his  leadership  who  admonished  the  HVB  to 
set  some  guidelines  and  do  some  thinking 
about  what  we  want  tourism  to  look  like, 
what  we  want  these  Islands  to  be." 

GARDENUKE   WAIKIKI 

"Now  the  four  facets:  physical,  cultural, 
ethical,  marketing. 

"About  the  physical  plant — the  hotels,  the 
restaurants,  the  streets  and  highways,  the 
airports,  everything  that  physically  serves  the 
visitors — are  we  going  to  get  serious  about 
It? 

"For  example,  on  Oahu,  are  we  going  to 
make  Kalakaua  Into  a  flowered  esplanade,  a 
pedestrian  mall?" 

Is  he  unequivocally  for  this? 
"Absolutely.  I  think  It's  Important  that 
we  don't  become  guilty  of  being  a  concrete 
Jungle,  a  metropolis  of  traffic.  Access  to 
hotels  and  stores  would  have  to  be  worked 
out.    I  think  It  could  be. 

"Most  cars  transiting  and  parking  In 
Walkikl  are  local.  A  survey  several  years  ago 
showed  80  per  cent  of  the  parking  was  em- 
ploye parking. 

"We  need  a  Walkikl  that  Is  garden-like,  to 
the  extent  It's  practically  warranted. 

"Take  signs.  It's  terrible  to  look  up  and 
down  this  avenue,  especially  beyond  the 
Princess  Kalulanl,  toward  Diamond  Head, 
and  see  the  clutter.  There's  some  voluntary 
sign  control  In  portions  of  Walkikl.  If  we 
don't  do  something,  we'll  get  terribly  Junked 
up  with  bad  signs  and  use  of  windows.  It'll 
have  us  looking  Uke  a  Broadway. 

"We  can  certainly  do  some  of  these  things 
In  W.alklkl.  On  the  Neighbor  Islands,  we 
can  do  the  Job  with  master  planning  and 
zoning.  It's  not  at  the  critical  point  there 
yet.  Height  limits  are  needed,  architectUEil 
controls. 

"The  pursuit  of  excellence  doesnt  mean 
necessarily  building  a  luxury  hotel  Interested 
In  only  the  carriage  trade.  Excellence  Is 
critical  for  Hawaii  in  everything  It  does — If 
we  are  to  remain  superior  to  other  resort 
areas  of  the  world." 

PRESERVATION  OF  CTTLTURE 

"Culturally.  I  think  there  should  be  preser- 
vation of  our  ethnic  cultures  and  sub-cul- 
tures, both  for  their  own  worth  and  because 
people  are  coming  to  experience  them. 

"Right  now,  more  haolee  use  the  word 
'aloha'  than  Hawallans.  I  say  'aloha'  to 
Hawaiian  friends.  A  lot  of  them  come  back 
with  'hi'.  Through  the  schools,  we  should 
encourage  Hawaiian  cultiu-e. 

"How  many  tours  try  to  get  people  Into 
the  Bishop  Museum?  Too  often  the  route 
Is  through  perfume  factories  and  roadside 
stands  where  they  have  a  deal. 

"The  ethical  and  marketing — they  can 
be  discussed  together.  Arent  we  taking 
too  much  of  the  quantitative  approach,  not 
enough  qualitative,  to  the  marketing  of 
Hawaii? 

"If  we  say  we  want  a  million  visitors  by 
1970.  what  do  we  mean?  Are  we  really  In- 
terested In  visitor  satisfaction  or  In  Just 
having  as  many  new  faces  as  we  can  bring 
in? 

"Are  charter  tours  good  If  the  only  re- 
sult Is  to  dump  In  a  couple  of  hundred 
people?  I'm  asking.  Are  we  concerned 
enough  about  our  ability  to  make  a  million 
visitors  happy? 

"Isn't  this  the  crux — If,  say,  we  do  a  top- 
flight Job  for  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
Isn't  that  better  than  a  mediocre  Job  for  a 
million?  A  day  of  reckoning  will  come  on 
visitor   satisfaction." 

"I  think  there  should  be  higher  stand- 
ards. I  favor  a  tougher  licensing  of  hotels, 
restaurants,    taxi*.      There    should    be    ade- 


quate legal  protection  for  our  vlaltorv,  too. 
Hawaii  Increasingly  la  becoming  the  prey 
of  deadbeats,  bums,  even  hoods. 

"The  HVB  Is  principally  the  marketing 
agent,  to  bring  people  here.  The  at^iiMtiT^ari 
cant  be  the  policeman. 

HIGHER    STANOAROS 

"I  think  the  hotel  association,  restaurant 
association,  toxir  and  travel  people  ahoiUd 
set  up  their  own  commission  and  agree  on 
standards,  on  an  ethical  code,  which  if  vi- 
olated would  result  In  failure  to  be  ofllclally 
recognized. 

"Such  a  voluntary  commission  should  bo 
headed  by  a  top  administrator,  highly  em- 
powered. He  would  be  In  the  nature  of  a 
'tourism  czar." 

"If  it  can't  be  done  that  way,  as  much 
as  I  oppose  further  government  control, 
let's  police  the  setup  from  the  government 
level." 

He  got  back  to  the  "numbers  game." 

"There's  increasing  concern  for  numbers 
decreasing  concern  for  their  comfort,  satis- 
faction, protection. 

"We  shouldn't  think  of  tourism  as  separate 
from  agriculture  and  Industry,  but  of  how 
it  fits  In  to  Hawaii's  totality.  Also.  It  should 
be  stressed  that  the  role  of  tourism  goes 
beyond  the  beautiful  beach  and  the  sweet 
song.  It  is  related  to  Asia,  our  East-West 
role,  the  quest  for  understanding. 

"Shouldn't  we  say  how  we  flt  Into  that 
picture,  both  because  of  geography  and  our 
multl-ethnlc  composition,  and  promote 
Hawaii  on  that  basis,  as  an  exchange  point 
In  human  relations?" 

Dick  Hotzman  and  his  family  leave  June  1 
on  the  Lurllne.  They'll  go  to  Greenbrier  for 
a  rest,  then  he  goes  to  the  Cornell  gradua- 
tion to  give  the  25th  class  reunion  address 
June  16. 

In  July  he  checks  Into  the  Rockefeller  of- 
fice in  New  York  and  takes  off  on  a  month's 
swing  of  the  Caribbean  properties:  Dorado 
Beach  outelde  of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico- 
Caneel  Bay  Plantation  on  St.  John  and  Es- 
tate Good  Hope  on  St.  Croix,  both  In  the 
VS.  Virgin  Islands;  Little  DU  Bay  In  the 
British  Virgin  Islands;  and  Grand  Teton 
Lodge  In  Yellowstone  Park  In  Wyoming.  Ad- 
ditionally, of  course,  there's  the  Mauna  Kea 
on  the  Big  Island. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  JTTrURE 

Holtzman  foresees  a  rewarding  experience 
with  Rockefeller. 

"His  hotels  are  the  epitome  of  excellence 
In  resort  operations.  They're  the  flnest.  And 
their  character  and  philosophy  appeal  to 
me— for  Instance,  the  emphasU  on  conserva- 
tion and  preservation  of  beauty." 

He  win  be  leaving  Hawaii  with  reluctance. 
He  was  an  Islander  In  spirit  even  before  he 
arrived— and  In  action  during  his  time  here. 

He  Immersed  himself  In  community  work, 
not  only  because  It  Is  good  business  but  be- 
cause of  the  way  he's  built.  He  is  a  member- 
at-large  of  the  State  Board  of  Pl.annlng  and 
Economic  Development,  first  vice  president 
of  the  HVB,  a  past  or  present  director  of  or- 
ganizations ranging  from  SjTnphony  to  Ro- 
tary, a  deacon  of  Central  Union  Church— the 
list  Is  long. 

On  his  office  wall  hang  Inscribed  pictures 
of  some  of  the  notables  he  knows,  whether 
as  Innkeeper  or  friend  or  both.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  there  and  the  Vice  President  and  gen- 
erals and  top  entertainers  and  many  others. 

But  Holtzman  Is  probably  proudest  erf  a 
scroll  which  scores  of  Honolulu  and  State 
leaders  signed  and  gave  him  at  a  dinner 
three  years  ago.  It  reads: 
»  "The  people  of  Hawaii  with  admiration,  af- 
fection and  aloha  express  their  deep  regard 
for  Richard  E.  Holtzman.  whose  untiring  ef- 
forts to  preserve  and  nurture  the  finest  tradl- 
Uons  of  HawaUan  hospitality  and  whose  un- 
swerving  devotion  to  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Aloha  Spirit  have  brought  great  credit  to 
himself,  to  his  company  and  to  these  Island*." 
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HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
success  story  i>arallellng  anything  In 
American  business  history  Is  that  of  Ball 
Bros,  of  Mimcle,  Ind. 

The  Impact  of  this  company  on  the 
city  of  Muncle  and  the  State  of  Indiana 
has  been  Immeasurable. 

Mr.  Wayne  Guthrie  of  the  Indian- 
apoUs  News  has  traced  the  humble  ori- 
gins of  this  manufacturing  concern  to  its 
present  dimensions  which  literally  cover 
the  entire  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. In  order  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  further 
acquainted  with  BaU  Bros.,  I  Insert  the 
article  by  Mr.  Guthrie  to  be  reprinted  In 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Ball   Bros.  Buh-t   World  Famous   Business 
(By  Wayne  Guthrie) 

Ball  Bros,  and  Muncle  are  synonymous 
You  can't  mention  one  without  thinkine  of 
the  other.  ** 

The  story  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
world-famous  company  and  other  Interests 
bearing  the  name  of  those  five  brothers  la 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  sagas  of 
American  industry. 

From  a  humble  beginning,  the  operations 
have  grown  until  today  they  embrace  many 
lines  of  endeavor  through  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  In  several  countries. 

The  present  president,  son  of  one  of  the 
original  five,  expressed  how  diversified  and 
far-flimg  the  Ball  Bros,  operations  and  Inter- 
ests are  today.  He  said  the  story  might  be 
called  "From  OU  Cans  Through  Fruit  Jars 
to  Lunar  Landings." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
Impact — Industrially,  socially,  financially  and 
otherwise  Ball  Bros,  has  had  on  Muncle. 

The  memory  of  those  brothers  and  their 
company  is  perpetuated  by  the  countless 
gifts,  grants,  donations  and  other  contri- 
butions they  have  made  to  many  organiza- 
tions. Institutions  and  movemenu  not  only 
In  that  city  but  throughout  Indiana. 

This  tale  harks  back  to  when  the  Ball  fam- 
Uy  lived  In  Canandaigue.  N.Y.  By  1880  the 
brothers.  Edmund  B.  and  Prank  C.  Bail,  then 
young  men.  had  had  several  false  starts  in 
ventures.  Including  the  manufacture  of  egg 
crates  and  fish  kits  and  the  cleaning  of 
carpets. 

But  they  did  not  quit.  They  tried  again. 
Borrowing  $200  from  a  preacher  uncle  they 
began  In  a  loft  the  manufacture  of  wood- 
Jacketed  cans  for  shipping  varnishes,  oil  and 
paints  In  Buffalo. 

After  their  resources  had  been  converted 
Into  Inventory  Frank  would  hit  the  road  to 
sell  their  products. 

An  order  Frank  received  from  a  St.  Louis 
company  once  swamped  them.  They  were 
obliged  to  stop  taking  orders  untU  they  could 
get  more  equipment  and  enlarge  the  work 
force. 

Not  long  afterward  fire  destroyed  the  build- 
ing and  they  moved  to  another  loft. 

Then  tbe  three  other  brothers,  Lucius  L.. 
William  C.  and  George  A.  Ball.  Joined  forces 
with  them  and  the  Wood  Jacket  Can  Com- 
pany became  BaU  Brothers. 
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Pmnk  guided  the  company  from  Its  forma- 
tion until  his  death  In  1943  at  86—63  year* 
as  founder  and  president. 

Edmund  B..  father  of  the  present  head, 
wan  a  dynamic  force  In  the  organization  until 
his  death  In  1925. 

William  C,  a  tremendous  saleeman.  died  in 

1921.  ,      _. 

Lucius  C.  the  oldeat  of  the  five,  realized 
an  ambition  to  become  a  physician  but  re- 
mained actively  associated  with  the  con- 
cern as  a  director  until  death  In  1932. 

George  A.,  youngest  of  the  group,  remained 
active  In  the  company  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  in  1956  at  94. 

Thus,  their  mother's  last  request  that  the 
nve  brothers  stay  together  became  a  reality. 
The  original  company  was  only  two  years 
old  when  It  added  an  Item  neceaaary  In  all 
homes  of  that  era,  a  kerosene  container  from 
which  stoves  and  lamps  could  be  reflUed 
easily. 

In  Its  manufacture  the  firm  bought  one- 
gallon  hand-blown  glass  containers  to  which 
It  added  the  spouts  and  ca4JS.  In  1885  some 
Belgian  glass  blowers  from  Canada  talked 
them  into  buUdlng  their  own  furnace  to 
make  their  own  containers.  Soon  they 
sought  other  glass  products  to  make.  In  that 
dty. 

They  decided  to  make  for  home-canning 
purposes  a  glass  Jar  for  which  John  Masons 
1858  patent  had  expired.  Hence,  the  familiar 
household  term — Mason  Jar. 

Fire  In  1886  destroyed  the  plant  and  the 
brothers  sought  some  other  location.  Their 
eyes  turned  to  Indiana's  natural  gas  region. 
Frank,  only  30,  did  this  footwork. 

Munde,  then  containing  some  6,000  resi- 
dents, won  the  company  by  giving  »5.000  to 
defray  the  expense  of  moving  It  there  and 
donating  seven  acres  for  a  factory  site. 

The  new  plant  began  production  of  glass 
Jars  In  1888.  Soon  the  Ball  Mason  Jar  be- 
came the  principal  output. 

The  company's  operations  continued  to 
grow,  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  expand 
into  various  fields.  Through  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates  In  many  states  and  foreign  countries 
Ball  Bros,  today  Is  engaged  in  various  lines 
of  manufacture.  Including  zinc  products, 
glass  containers',  plasUc  vials,  commercial 
closiires.  Un  plate  products,  zinc  photoen- 
graving plates  and  chemicals,  micro-metal 
photoengraving  plates,  molded  and  extruded 
rubber  and  plastic  products,  rubber  goods, 
neoprene  pipe  and  window  gaskets. 

In  the  Ball  Brothers  Research  Corpora- 
tions, a  subsidiary,  more  than  500  scientists 
and  technicians  create  new  products  and  Im- 
prove old  products  from  the  manufacturing 
divisions.  At  one  facility,  more  than  500 
skilled  men  are  busy  assembling  magnetic 
memory  core  planes  for  computwrs. 

The  research  corporation  also  Is  busy  In 
scientific  communications.  Instrumentation 
and  aerospace  technology.  That  includes 
the  work  done  for  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdmlnlstraUon  In  the  develop- 
ment and  construction  of  the  orbiting  solar 
observatory  satellites. 

Collectively  and  Individually  the  BaU 
brothers  made  to  their  city,  state  and  other 
localities,  and  InstltuUons  gUto  totaling  sev- 
eral million  dollars  among  them  were: 

Purchase  and  gift  to  the  state  of  the  old 
Muncle  normal  school,  now  the  present  Ball 
State  University. 

The  Muncle  YMCA  and  TWCA. 
Ball   Memorial   Hospital,   Muncle. 
Substantial  Onanclal  contributions  to  l.U. 
medical  school. 

Important  buildings  at  the  Riley  Hospital, 
Indianapolis. 

Ball  residence  for  nurses  at  the  l.U.  medi- 
cal center. 

Camp  Crosley  Camp  In  northern  Indiana. 
School  faclUUes  for  training  nurses. 
Buildings  at  Keuka  College,  New  York. 
BulMlngs  at  Hillsdale  College,  Michigan. 
Uberal  endowment  to  what  are  now  Ball 
State  and  Indiana  State  UnlverslMes. 


Gift  to  BaU  State  of  Its  art  galertes,  Frank 
Elliott  BaU  dormitory  for  men.  Lucius  Ball 
Hall,  Burrls  school,  BaU  Health  FoundaUon 
for  ChUdren. 

Tribute  to  their  Uvea  and  works  foe  pubUo 
good  was  paid  In  1939  when  the  Daniel  Ches- 
ter French  statue,  'Beneflcence,"  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  BaU  State  campus.  It  was 
made  possible  by  contributions  by  more  than 
11.000  donors,  including  school  children. 

In  1936  George  Ball  and  George  A.  Tom- 
Unson,  Cleveland  financier  and  long-time 
friend  of  the  family  bought  the  Van  Swer- 
Ingen  railroad  empire.  Ball  later  acquired 
most  of  Tomllnaon's  holdings.  He  eventual- 
ly sold  out  and  turned  money  therefrom  Into 
charitable  avenues. 

The  Balls  also  had  other  financial  Interests 
In  various  entenx-Ues. 

George  was  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  In- 
diana University  and  for  several  years  was 
Republican  national  committeeman  from 
Indiana.  In  1952  a  vUltlng  professorship  In 
surgery  was  established  In  his  honor  In  the 
Indiana  University  medical  school.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  James  Whltcomb  Riley  Memo- 
rial Association  of  which  he  was  a  charter 
member  made  a  grant  to  the  university  for 
these  claaaM. 


weakening  our  wall  of  freedom.  Tou  say. 
•What  U  a  Uttle  crack?'  A  UtUe  crack,  un- 
fixed, will  come  to  crush.  Into  small  bit, 
the  wail  that  once  was  so  strong.  The  hope 
of  the  world.  Without  It,  there  will  be  noth- 
ing, and  all  our  hopes  will  have  been  crushed 
with  Itl 

"Why  are  you  so  afraid?  Yes  there  must 
be  some  to  die,  but  when  man  Is  hunting 
for  a  free  way  of  life.  It  must  be  so. 

"I  would  gladly  die,  knowing  that  my  life 
was  not  wasted  in  vain.    No  man  is  an  Island, 
so  no  nvan  can  die  alone.     He  must  know 
that  there  will  be  good  end  for  all. 
"Your  loving  son, 

"Harlet. 

'PS.— I  jxist  sat  down  at  the  typewriter 
and  started  writing." 

This  from  my  son— a  boy  who  grew  up 
without  a  father — a  boy  who  has  known 
trouble,  heartache,  and  poverty. 

Ruth  McDonald. 

Camarillo. 


Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Purtuit  of  Happiness 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leairues  in  the  Congress  to  an  excellent 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  letfer  to 
the  editor  section  of  the  Ventura  County 
Star-Free  Press  from  a  young  constituent 
stationed  in  Korea : 
EDrrom,  thi  Star-Frkx  Pubss: 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  my 
18-year-old  son,  Pvt.  Harley  E.  Burd,  United 
States  Army,  Korea. 
"Mom. 

"This  U  the  time  that  all  good  men  should 
come  to  the  aid  of  their  country.  But  It 
seems  that  Americans  Just  don't  care  any 
more  what  happens  to  their  homeland;  as 
you  must  know,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  war 
that  could  change  the  way  of  life  on  thU 
planet,  or  even  wipe  out  all  life. 

"In  the  past,  when  the  call  for  freedom 
was  sounded,  every  man  and  every  boy  that 
could  carry  a  rifle,  went  to  arms  with  the 
cry,  'Ufe,  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.' 

'"Ilils  Is  not  80  any  more.  Now  It's  'Ufe, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but 
let  the  other  guy  fight.' 

"Sometimes,  I  wonder  what  our  fore- 
fathers would  say  If  they  could  see  us  now.  In 
our  hour  of  trouble:  yes  I  do  say  In  our  hour 
of  trouble.  Pcw^  as  in  the  many  years  of  our 
past,  we,  too,  must  go  to  arms — that  Is.  If 
we  want  to  Uve  In  the  land  of  the  free  and 
our  children  and  children's  children. 

"You  say.  'I  know,  I  know.'  But  what 
have  you  done  about  It?  Well,  let  me  tell 
you.  Not  a  thing.  If  you  had,  maybe  we. 
who  are  In  this  war  up  to  our  eyebolls, 
wouldn't   be  here! 

"Go  stand  on  the  corner  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple this  is  the  time  everyone  must  work  to- 
gether as  one.  In  order  to  come  to  the  end 
we  have  In  the  past.  I  warn  you  now.  Mark 
my  wOTds!  The  end  Is  near.  If  you  continue 
as  you  have.  Every  time  you  stand  back  and 
watch  a  card  burner  and  say  nothing,  you  are 


Fino  Introdaces  Two  Bills  To  Keep  Pov- 
erty Agencies  From  Picking  Rent  Sup- 
plement Tenants  and  To  Kill  Planned 
Private  Poverty  Rent  Supplement  Pro- 
gram for  Dregs  of  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or  NKW   torx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  two  bills  to  prevent  the  OfHce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  from  funding 
local  proverty  agency  rent  supplement 
programs  and  from  serving  in  any  way  as 
a  selection  agency  for  HUD's  rent  sup- 
plement program. 

The  first  bill  amends  the  rent  supple- 
ment statute  to  prevent  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  from 
subcontracting  the  selection  of  rent  sup- 
plement tenants  to  agencies  aided  by 
poverty  funds.  This  bill  is  aimed  at 
programs  like  the  Washington.  D.C.. 
Housing  Development  Corporation  which 
wants  to  procure  tenants  for  Federal  rent 
supplement  programs. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  community 
action  program  section  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  prohibit  the 
OEO  Director  from  giving  Federal  as- 
sistance to  any  program  involving  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  construction 
of  new  housing,  the  rehabilitation  or 
leasing  of  existing  housing,  or  for  the 
performance  of  any  real  estate  broker- 
age function.  The  bill  also  prohibits  the 
OEO  from  giving  funds  to  any  organiza- 
tion or  program  which  In  any  way 
processes  or  recommends  applicants  or 
applications  for  any  housing  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
would  block  attempts  like  that  of  the 
Housing  Development  Corporation  to  set 
up  local  rent  supplwnent  programs  and 
serve  as  a  real  estate  agency  for  the 
dregs  of  society. 

I  have  for  some  months  been  following 
the  progress  of  the  so-called  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  Housing  Development  Corpora- 
tion which  is  trying  to  get  a  poverty 
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grant  to  serve  as  a  real  estate  agency  for 
the  deprived  and  which  wants  to  venture 
into  using  Government  funds  to  build 
new  houses,  lease  existing  housing,  and 
in  other  ways  move  the  deprived  into 
new  housing.  Now  I  understand  that 
15  or  20  other  cities  have  submitted  simi- 
lar applications  to  the  OEO.  The  time 
has  come  for  action. 

The  OEO  is  not  this  Nation's  housing 
agency,  Tliat  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  When  that  agency  runs 
housing  programs,  they  do  so  in  accord — 
or  they  should  do  so  in  accord— with  the 
statutes  on  the  books.  When  an  OEO 
organization  runs  a  housing  program, 
they  do  so  in  accord  with  their  own  so- 
cial revolutionary  desires.  The  OEO 
statute  has  no  technical  guidelines. 
Any  money  the  OEO  spends  for  housing 
via  community  action  programs  is  sub- 
ject to  the  most  flagrant  type  of  abuses. 
My  bills  would  flush  OEO  out  of  the 
housing  field  and  leave  it  to  HUD  which 
has  to  act  in  conformity  with  housing 
statutes. 

I  am  dead  against  the  proposed  pov- 
erty housing  agencies.  They  would  be 
Instrumentalities  of  the  poverty  agencies 
like  Washington's  UPO  and  New  York's 
HARYOU-Act.  Both  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  so  Irresponsible  that  they  sub- 
sidize people  like  LeRoi  Jones,  the  white- 
hating  black  nationalist  who  advocate  a 
national  bloodbath.  If  we  allow  the 
poverty  program  to  set  up  a  string  of 
local  poverty  housing  programs  across 
the  country,  we  will  get  a  wild-eyed 
string  of  local  multimilllon  dollar  rent 
supplement  programs  operating  under  no 
restrictions  at  all. 

The  proposed  Washington  housing 
agency,  the  "Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration" has  bragged  of  the  people  it  Is 
going  to  push  into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  suburbs — welfare  spongers,  crimi- 
nals, alcoholic,  and  people  living  together 
without  being  married.  I  can  Just 
Imagine  the  type  of  local  rent  supple- 
ment program  this  agency  would  like  to 
set  up.  Inasmuch  as  15  or  20  cities 
have  requested  this  type  of  agency, 
the  poverty  housing  program  could,  turn 
Into  a  social  monster  program  that  would 
make  the  HUD  rent  supplement  program 
look  like  kindergarten. 

The  poverty  housing  agencies  have  all 
kinds  of  ambition.  They  want  to  he  un- 
licensed real  estate  boards  for  the  dregs 
of  society:  criminals,  junkies  and  the 
like.  My  bills  block  this.  They  would 
keep  the  OEO  Director  from  giving  Fed- 
eral funds  to  community  action  pro- 
grams which  include  this  type  of  housing 
and  real  estate  activity. 

My  second  bill  makes  sure  that  HUD 
cannot  subcontract,  as  it  looks  like  It 
presently  can,  the  selection  of  rent  sup- 
plement tenants  to  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations getting  poverty  program 
money.  I  dont  want  agencies  like  the 
UPO  or  HARYOU-ACT  handpicklng  rent 
supplement  recipients. 

I  hope  the  House  will  act  favorably  on 
these  two  bills.  The  poverty  people  don't 
care  alxjut  housing.  All  they  care  about 
is  social  revolution  and  troublemaking — 
and  coming  up  with  fat  payrolls  for 
otherwise  unemployable  social  worker 
types.  The  proposed  Washington  pov- 
erty housing  agency  wants  $625,000  for 


salaries  and  expenses  the  first  year. 
They  want  to  employ  15  persons  at  sal- 
aries between  $15,000  and  $27,000  a  year. 
This  Is  typical.  All  the  poverty  housing 
agency  will  do  Is  cause  trouble  and  sub- 
sidize a  lot  of  good-for-nothings  who  will 
get  on  the  payrolj^ 


New  Business  Organization  Offers  Self- 
Employment  for  Handicapped 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27  there  was  unveiled  in  Washington  an 
extraordinary  cooperative  program  l)e- 
tween  a  business  organization  and  hand- 
icapped individuals  which  would  provide 
self-employment  opportunities  to  the 
disabled. 

There  follows  a  short  swicount  of  the 
prc«nising  prc^ram  which  help  the  indi- 
vidual to  become  productive  and  self- 
suCQcient  members  of  their  commimities: 
New   Business   Organization   Orrsks  Sslt- 

EMPIA3YMENT  FOB  HANDICAPPED 

A  unique  business  organization  promising 
self-employment  to  thousands  of  handi- 
capped Individuals  was  announced  in  Wash- 
ington on  April  27  at  the  opening  sessions  of 
the  President's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped. 

Called  Community  Business  Services  As- 
sociates (CBSA).  the  program  is  based  on 
cooperation  of  the  U.S.  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation Administration,  state  agencies  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  a  major  manu- 
facturing company  In  establishing  handi- 
capped individuals  in  their  own  business 
offering  copying,  short-nui  duplication, 
mailing  and  other  bvislness  services,  many  of 
which  are  not  presently  available  in  most 
communities.  The  program  was  originated 
by  3M  Company,  St.  Paul,  Mltmesota,  In  de- 
veloping new  marketa  for  Its  graphic  and 
visual  communications  producta. 

The  program  Is  currently  under  develop- 
ment In  20  States — with  some  CBSA  centers 
functioning  and  training  manpower  already 
assigned.  Plans  call  for  ex]>anslon  Into  most 
other  states  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"This  Is  a  dramatic  and  Imaginative  plan 
to  m.-ike  full  use  of  the  abilities  of  men  and 
women  who  ask  nothing  more  than  a  chance 
to  become  productive  members  of  their  com- 
munities," Harold  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
President's  Committee,  said  In  announcing 
the  program. 

"The  continued  growth  of  our  economy  de- 
mands that  we  make  full  use  of  all  our  social 
and  economic  resources.  The  Community 
Business  Services  Associates  program  Is  dra- 
matic testimony  to  the  role  private  business 
can  play  In  providing  opportunity  for  the 
capabilities  of  handicapped  citizens,"  he  said. 

A  local  CBSA  centfer  is  set  up  by  counsel- 
ors of  the  state  divisions  of  vocational  reha- 
bilitation and  a  3M  representative  working  to- 
gether In  a  community.  Candidates  for 
owner-operators  axe  recommended  by  the 
DVR  counselors.  Judged  largely  on  the  basis 
of  desire  to  achieve  self-employment,  candi- 
dates should  have  enough  dnger  and  arm 
dexterity  to  operate  office  equipment — al- 
though some  act  only  as  managers  and  con- 
tact men,  relying  on  family  members  or  em- 
ployees for  production  work.  The  commu- 
nity under  consideration  Is  also  studied  to 
make  sure  It  offers  adequate  business  poten- 


tial. Some  of  the  operations  are  thriving 
In  communities  of  lees  than  four  thousand  in 
population. 

The  state  agency  for  vocational  •rehabilita- 
tion establishes  the  owner-operator  In  his 
new  business.  Preparations  include  tux  In- 
tensive business  training  program  conducted 
by  the  3M  representative,  along  with  book- 
keeping and  accounting  systems,  promotional 
materials  and  foUowup  servicer.  Tte  repre- 
sentative also  organizes  the  community  be- 
hind the  new  owner-operator  and  provides 
additional  instruction  as  required.  The 
state.  In  most  cases,  also  arms  the  new  busi- 
ness with  equipment.  Including  an  Infrared 
copying  machine,  dry  photocopier,  overhead 
projector,  lllimilnated  display  .boxes  and  an 
Initial  Inventory  of  supplies. 

The  owner-operator  offers  a  wide  variety  of 
services  to  businessmen,  organizations  and 
Individuals  in  the  community.  These  in- 
clude copying  documents  or  laminating  them 
In  plastic  film,  monthly  billing  services  for 
merchants  and  professional  men.  short  run 
duplication,  mailing  services,  point  of  pur- 
chase promotion  and  overhead  projector 
rental,  along  with  aid  in  iweparlng  projection 
transparencies. 

As  an  Independent  businessman,  the 
CBSA  owner-operator  can  expand  to  offer 
any  additional  services  needed  by  his  cus- 
tomers. 

As  the  handicapped  Individual  becomes 
self-sufflclent  In  his  business,  rehabilitation 
officials  realize  their  goal;  that  of  success- 
fully closing  the  books  on  the  case. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  venture  will 
make  It  possible  for  thousands  of  disabled 
citizens  to  realize  tlielr  greatest  dreams:  to 
support  their  families  and  to  be  a  vital  and 
productive  part  of  their  communities."  Com- 
missioner Mary  E.  Switzer  of  the  Vocational 
RehabUltetlon  Administration  commented 
on  the  program. 

Owner-operators  of  CBSA  enterprises  show 
the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  program.  All 
of  them  have  experienced  the  same  difficulty 
in  fitting  Into  the  competitive  employment 
picture. 

"ITie  link  between  the  CBSA  owner-opera- 
tor and  3M  Company  is  a  business  relation- 
ship of  customer  to  supplier. 

"Community  Business  Services  Afsoclates 
has  been  established  to  serve  a  distinct  mar- 
ket demand."  explains  Hugh  J.  MacLeod. 
3M's  manager  for  the  CBSA  progrtmi. 

"The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  stud- 
ies disclose  that  42  per  cent  of  all  American 
bxislnesses  do  not  keep  adequate  records. 
TbesK  are  typically  the  smaller  buslnessea 
that  cannot  Justify  modem  office  copying 
equipment,  record  handling  aad  other  neces- 
sary business  services."  MacLeod  polnta  out. 
"Often  these  businesses  are  located  in  sub- 
urbs and  small  to  medium  sized  commu- 
nities. Experience  proves  that  these  busi- 
nesses need  services  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  them,  if  provided  on  a  scale  tailored  to 
their  needs." 

While  small  business  In  small  communities 
Is  the  primary  market  for  CBSA  services,  ex- 
perience Is  proving  that  larger  businesses 
are  equally  good  customers.  This  Is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  field  personnel  and  remote 
locations  of  large  companies,  MacLeod  polnta 
out. 


The  Right  To  Vote  on  Federal  Land  in 
Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OP    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  time  when  the  right  to  vote  is 
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very  much  In  the  public  mind.  Many 
organizations  have  worked  hard  to  ex- 
tend the  right  to  vote  to  all  citizens  and 
this  Congress,  and  the  Congress  pre- 
ceeding  It.  have  at  great  length  discussed 
legislation  designed  to  seciire  and  protect 
this  most  valuable  and  precious  demo- 
cratic right. 

Some  people  might  think  that  the  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  vote  Is  limited  to 
single  groups  of  individuals  or  to  single 
areas  of  our  Nation.  This.  I  know,  Is  not 
the  case. 

In  my  own  Colorado  congressional 
district  more  than  125  individual  voters 
have  been  effectively  deprived  of  this 
dvll  right  at  Port  Lyon  Veterans  Hos- 
pital near  Las  Animas.  Colo. 

In  1885.  Colorado  ceded  the  land  now 
comprising  Port  Lyon  Hospital  to  the 
United  States  and  failed  to  retain  State 
jurisdiction,  except  for  the  serving  of  a 
summons.  Thus,  residents  living  on  the 
Federal  grounds  are  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction,  and  under  Colorado  law,  &ie 
not  eligible  to  vote  In  local,  State,  or 
national  elections. 

In  later  similar  cases,  such  as  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado,  the  civil 
rights  of  persons  living  on  Federal  In- 
stallations have  been  retained  by  the 
State. 

A  Colorado  citizen's  committee  led  by 
Mr.  Michael  Halladay,  of  Las  Animas, 
helped  provide  the  necessary  background 
information  on  the  voting  situation  at 
Fort  Lyon,  and  State  Senator  James 
Thomas  of  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  worked  in 
the  Colorado  State  Legislature  and  with 
State  officials  to  determine  the  best  course 
of  action.  It  appeared  from  these  re- 
searches and  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Colorado  State  Attorney  General  that 
Federal  legislation  would  be  the  most  ex- 
peditious way  in  which  to  return  the 
necessary  jurisdiction  to  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

Accordingly,  I  Introduced  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
niary  8  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  acted  favorably  on  this  bill. 
The  action  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives yesterday  in  pfisslng  this  bill  on 
the  consent  calendar  is  important  not 
only  to  the  sJfected  voters  of  Port  Lyon 
Hospital,  but  also  as  a  continuing  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  importance  of  civil 
rights  to  our  citizens. 


NorwcifUn  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 
Mr.  OI£EN  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
country's  proud  free  friend,  Norway,  who 
is  celebraUng  the   152d  anniversary  erf 

its  Independence.  

On  the  morning  of  May  17,  every 
school  boy  and  girl  in  Norway  hops  out 
of  bed  at  the  crack  of  dawn  to  look  at 
the  sky,  hoping  for  a  sxmny  day.    But, 


even  If  the  winds  are  chill  and  the  rain 
falls,  they  will  march  all  morning  in  the 
school  parade,  to  tunes  played  by  the 
boys'  brass  bands,  to  celebrate  Norway's 
greatest  national  holiday — ^the  day  in 
1814  on  which  its  Constitution  was 
signed.  The  largest  school  parade  is  in 
Oslo,  the  capital  city.  Every  year,  at  the 
end  of  their  long  3 -hour  march,  Oslo 
schoolchildren  pass  under  the  balcony 
of  the  royal  palace  cheering  and  spin- 
ning their  red  and  blue  tasseled  caps  up 
in  the  air  on  the  traditional  bamboo 
canes. 

The  palace  groimds  and  parade  streets 
are  packed  with  people  from  the  very 
esirly  hours  of  the  morning.  By  7  a.m. 
the  chtirches  open  and  crowds  gather  to 
listen  to  choirs.  Everyone  Is  excited  and 
happy.  Freedom  and  independence 
mean  as  much  to  Norwegians  as  they  do 
to  Americans. 

In  the  afternoon,  each  neighborhood 
has  a  celebration  of  Its  own  so  that  the 
children  who  are  too  little  to  join  in  the 
school  parades  may  march  near  their 
homes.  Everyone  joins  in  the  fun — 
waving  the  red,  white,  and  blue  Nor- 
wegian flags — all  heading  for  the  place 
where  they  will  listen  to  patriotic 
speeches  and  play  games. 

The  Eidsvoll  mansion  near  Oslo,  where 
the  Constitution  was  signed,  is  now  a  na- 
tional shrine.  The  gray  house  with  its 
rust  colored  trim  is  preserved  and  still 
stands  as  it  was  on  that  memorable  day 
in  1814.  Even  the  furniture  Is  the  same. 
Two  things  are  noteworthy  concerning 
this  celebration.  First,  the  children  of 
Norway  are  placed  in  the  spoUight.  The 
Norwegians  have  very  much  pride  in 
their  youth  and  believe  that  active  par- 
ticipation by  them  will  help  the  children 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution.  Secondly,  Nor- 
way's celebration  is  not  evidenced  by  a 
show  of  armed  ]>ower.  Rather,  it  is  gay 
and  festive,  entirely  void  of  military 
dominance. 

The  history  of  Norway,  as  a  political 
entity,  dates  back  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  9th  century,  when  King  Harold,  the 
Pair  Haired,  succeeded  in  consolidating 
a  major  part  of  the  covmtry  through  con- 
quest and  persuasion.  During  his  rule, 
the  three  regional  "Lagthlng,"  quasi- 
democratic  legislative  assemblies,  became 
the  most  important  Instruments  of  royal 
power.  A  fourth  "Lagthlng"  was  formed 
during  the  rule  of  King  Olav  the  Holy, 
995-1030.  Nearly  three  centuries  later, 
in  1270.  King  Magnus  Lagaboter.  the  Law 
Mender,  established  a  common  body  of 
law  for  the  whole  country,  greatly  in- 
creasing the  judicial  authority  of  royal 
ofBcials. 

Despite  the  Increasing  monarchial 
domination,  the  regional  Lagthlng  re- 
tained their  power  to  legislate  and  pass 
final  sentence  In  criminal  cases  as  well  as 
in  civil  law  suits.  The  democratic  prin- 
.  clples  of  legislation  and  judicial  proceed- 
ings were  maintained. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  14th  century, 
Norway  and  Denmark  became  united 
under  one  sovereign.  During  the  next 
four  centuries.  Norway  was  ruled  by 
Danish  ofBdals  and  Denmark  became  the 
dominant  partner,  with  the  King  residing 
in  Oopenhagen.   Throughout  this  period. 


however,  the  hope  of  achieving  freedom, 
independence  and  self-government  was 
kept  alive  In  Norway. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century. 
Norway    became    Derunark's    reluctant 
partner  on  the  French  side  In  the  Napole- 
onic wars,  with  Sweden  on  the  opposite 
side.     As  hostilities  came  to  an  end,  Den- 
mark was  forced  by  the  Kiel  Treaty  of 
January    14,   1814,   to  cede  Norway   to 
Sweden,  without  Norway's  consent   This 
aroused  the  Indignation  of  the  patriotic 
Norwegians.    They  resented  having  their 
country  handed  from  one  monarch  to 
another  as  if  it  were  solely  a  piece  of 
real  estate.    As  a  result,  the  Danish  royal 
Governor  in  Norway,  Prince  Christian 
Frederlk,  who  was  also  irritated  at  these 
actions,  hurriedly  called  a  constitutional 
assembly,  composed  of  59  government 
officials,  37  wealthy  farmers,  and  16  busi- 
nessmen— altogether    112    delegates — in 
hope  of  proclaiming  Norway  an  Inde- 
pendent kingdom,  with  himself  as  King. 
Meeting  April   10,   the  constitutional 
assembly  drafted  and,  on  May  17,  1814, 
adopted  the  Constitution  of  Norway,  one 
of  the  most  liberal  constitutions  in  exist- 
ence.   When  the  assembly  unanimously 
elected  Prince  Christian  FYederik  to  be 
the  new  King  of  Norway,  Sweden  reacted 
by  launching  a  military  attack.    After 
brief  hostilities,  a  truce  was  negotiated. 
Under    the    Moss    Convention,    Norway 
became  imlted  with  Sweden  as  a  separate 
kingdom  imder  one  monarch.     At  the 
same  time.  King  Carl  Johan  of  Sweden 
agreed  to  recognize  Norway's  free  Con- 
stitution.   The  union  lasted  imtll  1905, 
when  it  was  peacefully  dissolved  on  the 
initiative  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament. 
In  drafting  the  fundamental  law,  the 
men  who  met  at  Eidsvold  were  influenced 
by  British  political  tradition,  as  well  as 
by  the  principles  of  the  U.S.  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution.     The  articles  rest  on 
four  basic  principles:  national  Independ- 
ence, sovereignty  of  the  people,  division 
of  power,  and  the  inviolable  rights  of 
the   Individual  versus  the   state.    This 
still  provides  the  basic  framework  for  the 
country's  laws. 

Civil  rights  are  laid  down  In  a  number 
of  specific  rules,  each  with  a  definite 
legal  bearing.  Thus,  if  the  courts,  in 
trying  a  case,  should  find  that  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  a  citizen  have  been 
infringed  upon  by  a  law  enacted  by  Par- 
liament, they  are  bound  to  declare  the 
law  Inapplicable. 

Three  Important  provisions  specify 
that  first,  no  person  can  be  Imprisoned 
without  trial;  second,  freedom  of  speech, 
publication,  and  assembly  is  to  be  pro- 
tected; and  third,  no  law  may  be  given 
retroactive  effect. 

In  these  rules  one  may  trace  the  politi- 
cal line  from  the  American  and  French 
declarations  of  the  inalienable  human 
rights.  In  the  Constitution  of  1814, 
however,  the  ideas  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy have  found  a  national  form  in 
keeping  with  Norwegian  traditions. 

There  have  been  various  changes  In 
the  Constitution  since  1814.  In  1884, 
the  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment, by  which  the  King  Is  bound  to 
appoint  a  Government  that  has  the  con- 
fidence  of   the   Parliament,  was  intro- 
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duced  in  Norway.  However,  the  words 
of  the  Constitution — that  the  King  him- 
self is  to  choose  his  Council — have  not 
been  altered. 

The  most  important  change  since  1884 
is  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  men 
and  women  above  the  age  of  21.  In 
1898.  the  limited  franchise  was  replaced 
by  universal  suffrage  for  all  men. 
Women  received  the  right  to  vote  In 
1907 — first  with  limitations — but  finally 
in  1913  on  the  same  basis  as  men. 

The  controversial  "peasant  clause" 
that  allotted  100  of  the  150  seats  In  Par- 
liament to  iToral  areas  and  50  to  urban 
election  districts  was  repealed  in  1952, 
refiecting  the  increasing  urbanization  of 
the  country.  It  Is  ironical  that  the 
United  States  today  is  faced  with  a 
similar  situation  in  reapportionment. 

As  one  of  the  descendants  of  almost  a 
million  Norwegians  who  have  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  it  is  heart- 
warming to  know  that  the  United  States 
and  Norway  stand  together  on  so  many 
international  issues  seeking  to  further 
peace  and  prosperity  around  the  globe. 


Dr.  T.  C.  Harper,  M.D.,  Receives  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  Award  for 
Meritorious  Service  in  War-Torn  South 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or   MZVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ne- 
vada State  Medical  Association  recently 
presented  one  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  T. 
C.  Harper,  of  Reno,  a  plaque  from  the 
American  Medical  Association  for  his 
meritorious  service  in  treating  the  ci\^^- 
lans  of  war-torn  South  Vietnam.  I  wish 
to  join  the  State  and  National  medical 
groups  in  extending  my  congratulations 
to  Dr.  Harper  for  his  humanitarian  mis- 
sion. 

Dr.  Harper  was  a  member  of  Project 
Vietnam,  a  program  nm  by  the  American 
Medical  Association  under  a  nonprofit 
contract  with  the  U.S.  Government.  Un- 
der the  program,  20  American  physicians 
volunteering  for  no  less  than  2  months, 
serve  on  a  rotating  basis  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  wounded  or  ill  civilians 
throughout  the  country.  The  doqtors 
serve  at  considerable  personal  sacrifice, 
temporarily  abandoning  their  families 
and  practices  as  they  must,  to  carry  out 
this  patriotic  and  humane  venture.  I 
understand  that  there  is  no  lack  of  vol- 
xinteers  among  the  physicians  of  this 
country,  and  I  wish  again  to  commend 
Dr.  Harper  and  the  AMA  for  this  praise- 
worthy effort  that  has  done  so  much  in 
extending  the  hands  of  friends  and 
succor  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  pe<H>le  of  Vietnam. 

I  submit  a  statement  from  the  Nevada 
State  Medical  Association  on  the  award 
to  Dr.  Harper: 


T.  C.   Harper,   M.D.,  Receives  American 
Medical  Association  Award 

A  "Certificate  of  Humanitarian  Services" 
was  presented  to  T.  C.  Harper,  MX),  of  Reno, 
by  Wesley  W.  Hall.  MX)..  Vice  Ctoalrman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  "In  Recognition  of  Meritori- 
ous Service  He  Performed  for  the  Medical 
Profession,  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  People  of  South  Vietnam  by  Treat- 
ing the  111  and  Injured  During  His  Voluntary 
Medical  Mission  in  South  Vietnam",  signed 
by  James  Z.  Appel.  M.D..  AMA.  President. 

The  award  was  given  to  Dr.  Harper  by  Dr. 
Hall  on  Sunday,  May  1st  In  a  simple  but 
stirring  ceremony  during  the  Nevada  State 
Medical  Association's  E.\ecutlve  Committee 
Meeting.  Dr.  Hall  said.  Tn  the  75  year  his- 
tory of  the  Nevada  State  Medical  Association, 
this  is  the  first  award  of  its  kind  to  be  re- 
ceived by  a  Nevada  doctor,  one  who  has  dedi- 
cated a  good  portion  of  his  time  to  helping 
the  sick  and  injured  in  foreign  countries" 
and  Dr.  Hall  added.  "A  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  except  In  his  own  back  yard;  Dr. 
Harper's  work  is  recognized  by  all  the  people 
in  the  countries  in  which  he  has  helped  to 
alleviate  pain  and  misery." 

In  South  Vietnam  Dr.  Harper  worked  on 
reconstruction  of  limbs  and  treatment  of  in- 
juries received  by  children  who  had  been 
injured  in  the  conflct.  He  also  aided  in  In- 
struction of  Vietnamese  doctors  on  how  to 
continue  his  work. 

Dr.  Harper,  a  member  of  a  private  group 
of  orthopedic  isurgeons,  "Orthopedic  Letters", 
since  1959  has  helped  to  establish  orthopedic 
hospitals  in  Jordan.  Tunisia.  Afghanistan 
and  Vietnam.  "Orthopedic  Letters"  was 
formed  in  1946  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing information  among  iu  membership,  but 
after  several  years.  It  was  decided  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  world  on  a  voluntary 
bials,  and  this  has  been  done.  Members 
donate  their  time,  provide  their  own  travel 
oiets  and  pay  their  own  expenses  on  these 
niisslons. 


Remarks  Honoring  Dr.  Henry  Veld,  Au- 
gustana  College,  Rock  Island,  III. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GALE  SCHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Congress  hsis  given  long  overdue  recog- 
nition to  the  importance  of  artistic 
achievement  by  passing  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Act.  As  we  begin  to  give  the 
arts  the  support  they  deserve,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Dr.  Henry  Veld,  conductor  of 
the  Augustana  College  Choir.  Rock  Is- 
land, m.,  in  paying  tribute  to  him  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  musical 
achievement  and  appreciation  during  his 
37  years  with  Aug\istana  College. 

Under  permission  I  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  by  Betty  Bell  of  the 
Davenport  Times-Democrat  revefOing 
how  Dr.  Veld  has  shared  his  love  of  music 
with  his  students,  his  college  and  his 
commimlty.  I  know  the  respec^  and 
esteem  In  which  he  Is  held  by  his 
students,  his  associates  and  his  towns- 
men. 


The  article  follows: 
The   Great   Jot   of   Singing   Under   Henry 
Velo 
(By  Betty  Bell) 

Joy  has  two  faces  for  the  artist. 

There  U  the  inner  satisfaction  which 
comes  from  creating.  And  there  is  that 
which  lies  In  seeing  other's  pleasure  in  that 
creation. 

Both.  In  full  measure,  have  come  to  Dr. 
Henry  Veld  of  Augustana  College.  Rock  Is- 
land, whose  artist's  tool,  for  37  years,  has 
been  a  baton. 

When  Dr.  Veld  puts  down  his  conductors 
wand  In  retirement  this  June,  he  will  have 
"no  regrets." 

"REQUIEM"   THIS   AJTERNOON 

The  man  who  has  conducted  more  thnn  a 
thousand  concerts  and  close  to  6.000  re- 
hearsals says.  "I've  enjoyed  every  minute  of 

Those  who  know  his  Integrity,  those  who 
have  watched  him  on  the  dais,  those  who 
have  been  part  of  the  magnificent  choral 
groups  he  has  trained,  understand,  for  they 
have  shared  his  joy. 

When  the  Handel  Oratorio  Society  offers 
Verdi's  "Requiem"  at  3  this  afternoon  in 
Centennial  Hall  at  the  college,  there  will  be 
many  In  the  audience  and  on  the  stage  who 
have  followed  Dr.  Veld's  career  since  he  came 
to  the  Quad-atlesln  1929  to  begin  teaching 
duties  at  Augustana. 

Regina  Holmen  Pryxell.  Rock  Island,  recalls 
how  surprised  and  pleased  she  was  at  being 
asked  to  serve  as  organist  in  1931  when  Veld 
took  over  directing  the  Handel  Society. 

"I  had  been  organist  under  Prof.  A.  Cyril 
Graham  and  Arvld  Samuelson."  she  says, 
"and  delightedly  agreed  to  continue  when 
the  new  conductor  stopped  me  on  the  cam- 
pus sidewalk  and  asked  me  to  play." 

"Now  I  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
others,  the  Joy  of  hearing  it."  she  adds. 

RECALLS  SOLO  ROLE  IN  "MESSIAH" 

Ethel  Baker  Waterman,  Davenport,  was 
one  of  the  "Messiah"  soloists  the  year  that 
Dr.  Veld  began  directing  the  then  half- 
century  old  oratorio  chorus. 

She  filled  solo  roles  a  number  of  years 
under  Dr.  Veld's  baton  and  was  a  performer 
the  first  time  the  Handel  Society  presented 
Bach's  "St.  Matthew  Passljn." 

"It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  sing  under 
him."  she  declares.  "I'll  be  In  Centenni-1 
Hall  Sunday  afternoon.  I  always  feel  very 
close  to  his  work." 

Mrs.  Waterman  Is  happy  that  the  college 
has  secured  34-year-old  Donald  E.  Morrison, 
conductor  of  the  Hanover,  Ind.,  College  choir, 
to  take  up  Veld's  duties  in  the  autumn. 

It  will  be  hard  for  anyone  to  follow  In 
Veld's  footsteps,  Mrs.  Waterman  believes. 

NO    SHARP    CHANGES    PLANNED 

Morrison  has  said  he  does  not  anticipate 
any  sharp  changes  In  interpretation  or  style 
when  he  begins  rehearsing  the  Handel 
Chorus  next  fall  for  Its  December  presenta- 
tion of  the  "Messiah."  "It  Is  too  traditional 
for  that,"  be  asserts. 

Another  of  the  women  soloists  for  the 
1931  oratorio  concert  was  Mrs.  Anderson - 
Hult,  now  Mrs.  Sven  Lekberg. 

Lekberg  is  bead  of  the  music  department 
of  Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  and  his 
wife  teaches  music  there. 

David  Nordstrom.  MoUne.  who  took  the 
tenor  role  that  year,  had  sung  with  the 
chorus  as  early  as  1920. 

"I  have  a  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Veld," 
be  says. 

Nordstrcwn's  three  children  were  graduated 
from  Augustana  CoUege  In  1960,  '62  and  '66, 
and  son,  Roger,  now  with  Deere  &  Co.,  Mo- 
Une, was  a  member,  for  three  years,  of  the 
Augustana  CoUege  choir  which  was  brought 
to  flower  by  Dr.  Veld. 
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David  Nordstrom,  who  continue*  to  do  solo 
work  with  church  choir*,  haa  «ung  dxirlng 
the  High  Holy  Days  at  Temple  Emanuel. 
Davenport,  the  paat  several  years  and  for- 
merly was  a  member  of  a  quartet  which  sang 
at  the  Prlday  evening  services  there. 

Brynolf  Lundholm.  Rock  Island,  a  member 
at  the  Augustana  faculty,  has  been  accom- 
panist for  the  Handel  Society  since  1939. 
••I  was  there  when  Veld  came."  he  recalls. 

ANBCDOTXS    SKAOT 

Lundholm  had  a  number  of  anecdote* 
ready  for  telling  when  the  Handel  Society 
gave  a  surprise  party  for  Dr.  Veld  after  re- 
hearsal for  today's  concert. 

•But  the  rehearsal  took  too  long  (thor- 
oughness Is  a  Veld  trademark)  and  I  dldnt 
have  time  to  tell  them."  he  says. 

One  recollection  la  of  the  first  'Messiah" 
performance  after  Veld  came  to  the  college. 
"I  played  the  piano,  and  Henry  was  at  the 
organ."  Lundholm  says. 

The  organ  switch  burned  out.  and  he 
couldn't  finish  the  concert  Prof.  Graham 
was  directing. 

Mrs.  Pryxell  also  ha*  memorle*  of  presen- 
tation problems.  (  "You  always  remember 
the  difficulties."  she  remarked.) 

When  concerts  were  given  In  the  old  gym- 
nasium. It  was  hard  to  heat  the  building, 
especially  for  rehearsals,  and  the  organ  often 
responded  by  being  very  "out  of  tune"  with 
the  other  Instrument*. 

The  past  three  years.  Lundholm  has  pro- 
vided harpsichord  accompaniment  for  the 
"Messiah."  The  "Requiem"  has  no  harpsi- 
chord part,  so  Lundholm  will  be  at  the 
piano  today. 

Many  who  are  In  the  chorus  otAugle  choir 
are   second   and   thlrd-generatTllii   members. 

Lundholm  noted  that  Tom  Nelson,  one  of 
the  choristers  this  season.  Is  the  son  of  Carl 
Nelson,  a  soloist  when  Veld  first  directed  the 
Handel  organization  and  now  a  teacher  at 
Ball  State  College,  Muncle.  Ind. 

IN    S3    CONCKBTS    OF   "MESSIAH" 

One  longtime  chorus  member.  Mrs.  Bert 
Qulst.  Rock  Island,  will  not  be  with  the 
group  today.  She  has  sung  In  53  "Messiah" 
presentaUons.  but  difficulty  In  attending  re- 
hearsals this  winter  kept  her  out  of  the 
spring  performance  Since  all  ticket*  were 
sold  several  weeks  ago.  Mrs.  Qulst  wlU  not 
be  hearing  the  farewell  concert  unle**  a 
ticket  Is  turned  In. 

Mr.  Veld  began  organ  leaaoo*  at  age  0: 
took  up  piano  a  bit  later:  studied  organ, 
theory  and  composition  at  Chicago  Musical 
College  and  was  recommended  for  the  Au- 
gustana poet  by  his  voice  Instructor.  Rich- 
ard DeYoung. 

He  came  to  Augustana  to  teach  voice  and 
to  direct  the  girl*'  glee  club.  Establishing 
a  male  chorus  there,  he  soon  combined  the 
two  units  Into  Augustana  Choir. 

Dr.  Veld  earned  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Augustana  In  1937:  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctor's  degree  from  Bethany  Col- 
lege. Lindsborg,  Kan..  In  1948.  and  studied 
In  New  York  City  while  on  sabbatical  leave. 

While  bringing  the  choir  and  the  Handel 
Oratorio  choru*  to  their  pre*ent  perfection 
he  found  time  for  college  classwork,  private 
lessons  and  directing  church  choirs,  includ- 
ing that  of  St.  John's  Methodist  Church. 
Davenport. 

He  and  Mrs.  Veld  have  promised  themselves 
a  round-the-world  trip  in  November,  going 
from  Japan  to  India,  then  Europe 

June  5   they  wUl   be  going   to  Michigan, 
where  son.  Torn.  Uve*  at  Royal  Oak.  and  the 
Veld*  have  a  summer  home  at  Shelby. 
SPCCBSS  TSCHmoirs 

What  Is  the  cooomon  denominator  which 
makes  each  of  his  cho(r  members  say,  "It's  a 
Joy  to  sing  under  Veld." 

In  a  unique  way.  Dr.  Veld  baa  searotaed  fo* 
tiM  best   poeslble  recpooa*  from  ta&a  and 
.  woaien  Augustana  president.  Dr.  O.  W.  Sor- 
declarea. 


He  ha*  skill,  patience.  dedlcaUon.  Imagi- 
nation. 

Prom  Veld  come*  this  reason  for  success. 
"Think  of  the  potential  If  every  one  of  u* 
could  be  at  hla  Inspired  beet — to  sing  a* 
though  this  1*  the  first  time  we  are  convey- 
ing this  message  and  as  though  this  1*  the 
first  time  the  audience  Is  hearing  It." 

His  singers  respond.  So  do  the  listeners. 
And   great  music   remains  great. 


Tom  Horton,  Pioneer  and  Rancher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Tom 
Horton,  pioneer  and  rancher  of  Quay 
County,  N.  Max.,  recently  celebrated  his 
84th  birthday.  As  a  fellow  citizen  of 
Quay  County.  I  am  proud  to  claim  the 
friendship  of  this  hardy  westerner.  I 
would  like  to  share  this  pleasure  by  In- 
serting the  following  article  entitled 
"Cowpoke.  84.  Knows  His  Way  Around 
on  Birthday."  which  appeared  In  the 
New  Mexico  edition  of  the  Amarillo 
Daily  News  on  May  3,  1966: 
Cowpoke.  84.  Knows  His  Wat  Around  on 
Bmthdat 

(By  Jack  Porter) 

Ti'CUMCARi.  N.  Mix. — Having  trouble  go- 
ing to  sleep  at  nights?    Ride  a  horse. 

Want  to  stay  In  the  best  of  health?  Ride 
a  horse 

Plan  to  live  a  long  life?     Ride  a  horse. 

These  maxims  were  expounded  by  Tom 
Horton.  salty  Quay  County  rancher,  who  cele- 
brated his  B4th  birthday  Wednesday  by — 
you  guessed  It — riding  a  horse. 

No  novice  to  the  saddle,  having  served  as 
foreman  of  the  giant  Bell  Ranch  and  also  as 
an  early  day  mall  carrier,  Horton  decided  to 
spend  his  birthday  atop  a  muscular  chest- 
nut sorrel  quarter  horse  retracing  his  40- 
mlle-long  mail  route 

And  he  did  so  with  the  same  ease  and  de- 
termination that  permitted  him  to  override 
the  objections  of  his  family. 

A  friend  described  Horton  as  "a  man  of 
strong  win  and  a  mind  of  his  own." 

These  traits  were  readily  refiected  when 
one  of  Horton's  sons.  T.  J.,  of  Tucumcart  met 
him  at  noon  at  the  Chappell  Spade  Ranch 
for  a  lunch  break. 

T.  J.  approached  his  father  with  the  news 
that  he  had  brought  him  a  pillow  to  ease 
any  saddle  blisters.  The  elder  Horton.  none 
the  worse  except  a  bit  of  duet  on  his  brow, 
quickly  rejected  any  offers  of  aid  and  at  the 
same  time  dispelled  any  thoughts  hla  son 
might  have  had  of  transporting  the  mara- 
thon-type rider  to  Tucumcart  by  car. 

"I'm  doing  fine  and  plan  to  rtde  on  into 
town  this  afteriMmn,  I  can  make  It.  I  work 
every  day.  I've  been  riding  horse*  all 
through  the  years.  I'm  no  Jelly  bean,"  he 
told  his  son. 

At  that  time,  be  and  a  riding  companion, 
BUI  Prick  of  Tucumcart,  had  already  covered 
37  mile*  of  the  old  mall  route  which  traverse* 
aoone  o<  the  gra»teat  wUdemess  and  grae*  ex- 
pannen  in  New  Mexico. 

They  started  their  Journey  at  the  Bell 
Ranch  headquarters  near  Oonoha*  Lake  at 
7:15  ajn.  and  upon  reaching  the  Spade 
Ranch.  36  mile*  southeast  at  1  p.m.,  had  com- 
pleted three  quarters  of  the  trip. 

Horton  waa  met  at  the  ^wde  Ranch  by 


foreman  Ralph  Bonds  who  had  promised  him 
food  and  a  cold  drtnk  after  finishing  the  first 
lap  of  his  trip. 

"I  want  that  Coke. "  wa*  the  greeting  Hor- 
ton extended  to  Bonds.  Horton  unsaddled 
his  horse,  watered  the  animal  and  then 
lunched  at  the  ranch  house  where  he  once 
lived  and  reigned  over  about  446.000  acres  of 
Bell  Ranch  land. 

The  Bell  Ranch  was  sub-divided  In  1947 
with  the  40,000  acre  Spade  Ranch  becoming 
Its  smallest  sub-dlvlsion. 

Horton.  a  native  of  Quanah.  Tex.,  moved 
to  the  Quay  ccwnmunity  with  his  parents  in 
1903.  That  same  year  he  started  work  for 
the  Bell  Ranch  and  three  years  later  bought 
the  Bell  Ranch  maU  route  which  extended 
from  ranch  headquarters,  40  mUes  southeast, 
to  Tucumcart. 

Horton  recalls  buying  the  mall  contract 
which  included  a  hack  and  three  team*  of 
horses  "on  time  and  on  my  word,  with  no 
notes." 

He  operated  the  mail  route  for  16  years 
and  durtng  that  pertod  was  also  employed 
by  the  Red  River  Valley  Co.,  owners  of  the 
Bell  Ranch. 

Mail  was  delivered  every  other  day.  three 
days  a  week  and  "we  didn't  have  holidays  in 
those  days. "  Horton  said.  The  rtde  usually 
took  from  8  a.m.  until  about  5  p.m. 

Horton  recalls  a  blizzard  In  1918  In  which 
snow  stood  18  Inches  on  the  level  and  over  a 
hundred  inches  in  drifts.  He  could  make  his 
deliveries  then  only  by  horseback.  Because 
all  trails  were  covered,  he  recalls  charting  his 
way  across  the  white  expanse  by  following 
telephone  wires. 

Still  active  as  a  rancher  of  the  Quay  Com- 
munity area,  Horton  noted  several  changes 
in  the  route  he  traveled  more  than  50  years 
ago.  He  noted  that  there  is  mesqulte  brush 
now,  where  there  used  to  be  none.  He  also 
said  the  grass  is  better  now  and  that  there  is 
more  water  in  the  form  of  stock  tanks  and 
windmills. 

LaCinta  Creek,  one  of  his  early  day  land 
marks,  has  widened  over  the  years.  It  now 
has  a  width  of  about  one-half  a  mile  where 
you  used  to  "could  throw  a  saddle  rope  across 
it,"  he  said. 

Horton  operated  the  mail  route  until  1922 
when  he  was  appointed  foreman  of  the  Bell 
Ranch.  "Uaed  to  brand  15.000  to  20.000 
calves  a  year  on  that  ranch."  Horton  said. 

He  served  as  foreman  of  the  Bell  for  11 
years,  then  started  his  own  farm  and  ranch 
near  the  Quay  community.  While  working 
on  the  Bell  Ranch  during  the  early  years  he 
recalls  a  flood  on  the  Canadian  River  which 
washed  out  all  crops  on  what  Is  now  the 
Spade  branch  and  nearly  destroyed  the  ranch 
headquarters. 

It  was  also  during  his  employment  at  the 
Bell  Ranch  that  he  was  seriously  Injured. 
A  steer  tripped  his  horse  In  1929  and  the 
animal  fell  and  crushed  him.  Horton  suf- 
fered a  back  Injury  and  a  concussion  and 
spent  about  a  month  In  an  Amarillo  hospital. 

"I've  beenriding  horses  all  my  life  except 
those  times  when  I  was  crippled  up."  Horton 
said. 

Although  his  mother  lived  to  be  102.  Hor- 
ton has  no  special  formula  for  good  health 
other  than  horseback  riding. 

It's  a  great  recipe  for  combatting  sleepier 
night*.  Horton  said,  and  for  a  long  life  and 
good  health  It  can't  be  beat. 

"Every  muscle  and  nerve  works  when  you 
get  out  and  ride  a  horse.  It's  Just  the  best 
thing  a  man  can  do  and  I'm  not  Just  shoot- 
ing the  bull,"  he  said. 

After  his  rtde  Wednesday.  Horton  returned 
to  his  Quay  home  where  he  was  happily 
greeted  by  his  wife.  Anna.  He  recalled  early 
Wednesday  momiug  she  was  not  so  happy. 

Besides  T.  J.  the  couple  has  {mother  son, 
Lonnle  of  Concha*  Lake  and  two  daughters, 
Mrs.  Mary  Booth  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Mrs.  Betty  Wood  of  Plortda. 


Hawaii's  25th  Division  in  Vietnam  Pnrsoes 
Military  Objectives  Under  Extreme 
Climatic   Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  well  aware  that  "adaptabil- 
ity" Is  a  necessary  qualification  of  Amer- 
ica's military  forces  today,  I  am  never- 
theless continually  Impressed  by  the  eflB- 
cient  manner  in  which  our  troops  are 
adapting  themselves  to  both  the  Irregu- 
lar tactics  of  the  Vietcong  and  to  the  ex- 
treme climatic  conditions  of  South  Viet- 
nam. In  a  recent  news  dispatch  from 
Cu  Chi,  Vietnam,  Reporter  Bob  Jones 
describes  how  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
from  Hawaii  Is  successfully  accomplish- 
ing Its  military  objectives  while  also 
making  careful  preparations  for  the 
coming  rainy  season. 

One  of  the  primary  military  objectives 
of  the  Tropic  Lightning  Division,  head- 
quartered at  Cu  Chi,  in  the  agriculturally 
rich  and  strategically  situated  Hau 
Nghia  Province,  is  "area  denial."  But 
the  continued  denial  to  the  Vietcong  of 
this  50-mlle  by  50-mile  Province,  which 
is  their  chief  food  supply  source  and  the 
location  of  some  of  their  main  travel 
routes,  is  expected  to  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  with  the  arrival  of  the 
rainy  season  in  mid-May. 

It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  this 
"dusthole"  which  has  midday  tempera- 
tures of  103°  will  during  the  monsoon 
season  receive  an  estimated  74  inches  of 
rain.  The  highways  leading  into  the 
area  are  expected  to  Income  almost  im- 
passable. 

But  the  commander  of  the  25th  Divi- 
sion, Maj.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand,  and  his 
men  know  that  the  military  objectives 
for  this  Important  Province  must  be 
achieved,  for  the  Province  Is  bordered  on 
the  northeast  by  the  well-known  patch 
of  jungle  called  the  Iron  Triangle,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  reputed  Vietcong 
command  headquarters  for  the  entire 
country,  war  zone  C.  Thus,  the  men  of 
the  25th  are  not  only  pursuing  the  enemy 
without  respite,  but  are  also  racing 
against  time  to  prepare  for  the  torrential 
rains.  Foxholes  are  being  replaced  by 
raised  bunkers  and  pup  tents  by  wood- 
and-screen.  off-the-ground  tent  kits. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  account  by  Reporter 
Bob  Jones  which  appeared  in  the  April  21 
Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

"Area  Denial"  25th 's  Aim 
(By  Bob  Jones) 

Cu  Chi.  Vietnam. — Signs  began  popping  up 
around  the  Hau  Nghla  province  countryside, 
erected  by  Viet  Cong  who  face  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  existence: 

"National  Liberation  Front  Country.  Keep 
out.  Anyone  advancing  beyond  this  point 
will  be  killed." 

MaJ.  Gen.  Fred  C.  Weyand.  commander  of 
the  25th  Infantry  Division.  Immediately 
ordered  the  signs  torn  down  and  new  ones 


put  up  In  their  place:  "25th  Division  terri- 
tory.   Viet  Oong  will  be  killed." 

In  a  series  of  operations  named  for  their 
Hawaii  links  (Honolulu,  Taro  Leaf.  Kahuku, 
Makaha,  Kahala,  Kaneohe  and  Kaena), 
Weyand's  troops  for  nearly  three  months 
have  been  chasing  the  Viet  Cong  from  the 
treacherous  Ho  Bo  Woods  north  of  the 
province  to  the  Oriental  (Valco)  River  in 
the  south. 

The  number  of  VC  killed  by  body  count 
(468)  was  not  spectacular,  even  considering 
the  additional  971  "possible"  kills  the  Tropic 
Lightning  troops  of  the  2nd  Brigade  logged. 
But  as  Weyand  explained :  "One  of  otir  pri- 
mary missions  here  is  area  denial.  We  make 
sure  the  Viet  Cong  can't  use  the  territory. 
Sometimes  Johnny  (Col.  Lynnwood  Johnson. 
2nd  Brigade  commander)  sends  his  troops 
back  Into  an  area  he's  already  cleared  Just  as 
a  warning  to  the  Viet  Cong  not  to  return 
once  we've  left." 

Except  for  isolated  Incidents  wherein  the 
VC  set  up  nighttime  road  blockades  or  tax 
travelers  on  Highway  1.  the  division  has 
pretty  much  denied  this  traditional  rice-and- 
t^eanut  supply  province  to  large  unite  of 
Viet  Cong. 

"We  belong  here,"  said  a  division  major. 
"We  intend  to  live  and  stay  here  and  rid  the 
province  of  the  Communist  influence  that's 
been  here  for  20  years.  We  intend  to  do  It  by 
aggressive  military  action  and  aggressive  civic 
action." 

Prom  an  untamed  and  sniper-Infested 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  sea  of  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas.  Cu  Chi  has  grown  in  three  months 
into  a  military  enclave  which  also  Is  the 
headquarters  for  the  25th  Division. 

Inside  the  sprawling  compound,  which 
would  encompass  an  area  almost  all  of 
Walalae-Kahala.  life  is  markedly  improving 
for  the  soldier  not  out  on  line  duty. 

"The  Ambush"  laundry  has  sprung  up  to 
handle  dirty  uniforms  for  more  than  6,000 
men.  The  pup  tents  have  come  down  and 
been  replaced  by  wood-and-screen  tent  kits. 
some  of  which  sport  names  such  as  "Club 
Hubba  Hubba  "  or  "The  Glades."  Pour  sickly 
palm  trees  wave  over  the  division  head- 
quarters. 

But  despite  the  numerous  improvements 
in  living  conditions,  food  and  general  se- 
curity, Cu  Chi  still  remains  a  dust  hole  in 
which  the  heat  bolls  up  to  an  unbearable  103 
degrees  on  a  sunny  April  day. 

The  troops  not  out  fighting  are  racing 
against  the  calendar  to  get  everything  raised 
off  the  ground  before  the  torrential  rainy 
season  begins  In  mid-May. 

The  province's  rainy  season  runs  until  late 
November  and  dumps  74  inches  of  rain  on 
the  terrain  which  is  as  perfectly  flat  as  a 
pool  table. 

Foxholes  must  be  abandoned  In  favor  of 
raised  bunkers.  Tanks  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  will  become  useless,  and  even 
the  dally  convoys  which  bring  all  the  divi- 
sion's supplies  up  from  Saigon  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  negotiate  the  30  miles  of  flooded 
highway. 

Weyand  has  his  troops  pushing  the  Viet 
Cong  to  the  maximum  before  the  rains  hit. 
Northeast  of  the  50-mlle-wlde.  50-mlle- 
deep  province  Is  the  famous  Iron  Triangle,  a 
patch  of  heavy  forestation  that  even  the 
crack  U.S.  airborne  troops  haven't  been  able 
to  deny  to  the  VC. 

To  the  north  is  Tay  Nlnh  province  and 
War  Zone  C,  reputed  to  be  the  VC  command 
center  for  the  whole  country. 

Eventually,  these  areas  will  have  to  be 
cleaned  out  and  the  VC  dragged  out  of  the 
command  tunnel  complex.  The  intricacy  of 
that  operation  is  something  most  military 
men  here  don't  even  want  to  think  at>out. 
Hau  Nghla  province  itself  is  a  major  task. 
and  the  Vietnamese  government  hopes  to 
have  the  Cu  Chi  district  pacified  by  May  31. 
The  province  Is  a  main  travel  route  from 
easterly   War   Zone  D   and    the   Cambodian 
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border  for  VC  supply  and  replacement  units. 
Since  It  produces  a  wealthy  960  tons  of  pine- 
apple and  other  fruit  and  1,050  tons  of  pro- 
teln-rlch  peanuts  every  year.  It  Is  a  natural 
supply  area  for  the  VC. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  provinces  north  of 
Saigon  with  a  surplus  of  rice,  cattle,  pigs 
and  poultry,  also  badly  needed  by  underfed 
VC  armies. 

Its  Highway  1,  an  all-weather  surfaced 
road,  runs  from  Saigon  to  Cambodia  and  has 
always  been  open  only  at  the  whim  of  the 
VC. 

The  area  where  2nd  brigade  troops  are 
running  operations  now  is  where  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  representa- 
tive Douglas  K.  Ramsey  was  kidnapped  by 
the  VC  last  year.    He  still  is  missing. 

Ironically,  Ramsey  was  snatched  while  rid- 
ing alone  along  Route  No.  8.  a  stretch  of  road 
he  had  advised  In  one  of  his  province  re- 
ports should  be  traveled  only  when  it  is 
"lined  on  both  sides  with  troops." 

It's  tough  fighting,  partially  because  of  the 
temperatures.  Average  noon  temperature  Is 
90  degrees,  which  probably  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  were  It  not  that  the  evening  tempera- 
ture drops  off  only  four  degrees  from  that 
pie  average  early  morning  temperature  Is 
81  degrees. 


Resalts    of   die    IWize    Instant    Poll    on 
National    Issues 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  12,  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results  of 
the  questionnaire  which  I  have  circu- 
lated in  the  Second  District  of  Kansas 
have  been  tabulated  and  I  wish  to  bring 
the  tabulations  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

I  called  this  the  Mize  instant  poll  be- 
cause I  visited  most  of  the  counties  of  the 
Second  District  during  the  Easter  recess 
and  handed  out  the  questionnaire  per- 
sonally in  every  commimlty  I  visited. 
In  a  great  many  instances,  the  questions 
on  the  opinion  poll  were  answered  on  the 
spot  and  I  was  able  to  take  them  away 
with  me.  I  also  left  additional  copies 
in  each  community  and  mailed  copies  to 
those  I  did  not  visit  personally,  so  the 
questionnaire  did  get  good  coverage  in 
the  district. 

The  response  has  been  higher  than  av- 
erage, I  feel,  because  of  the  personal  dis- 
tribution and  the  fact  that  I  could  also 
collect  a  good  many  of  the  completed 
questionnaires  before  I  left  each  commu- 
nity. I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my 
constituents  participated  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  cross  section  of  opinion 
accurately  reflects  the  position  that  a 
majority  of  the  voters  In  the  district  take 
on  each  of  these  issues. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
respectfuUy  request  that  the  results  of 
the  Mize  Instant  poll  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point.  The  summary  fol- 
lows: 

The  Mize  Instant  Poll  on  National  Issues 
(Results  In  percent) 
1.  Should  XJongress  submit  to  the  people  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  that  would  per- 
mit one  House  of  State  Legislatures   to  be 
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Apportioned  on  a  basis  other  tban  popuU- 
tlon? 

rm - M 

No *» 

No  opinion * 

2   Do  you  favor  a  foup-y«ar  term  for  Con- 
gressmen? 

5A 


Mr.  Paal-Henri  Spaak  Discasset  1.  The 
U.S.  iBTolTcment  to  VietnuB,  2.  The 
Importance  of  NATO 


Tee. 


42 

3 


No 

No  opinion 

3.  Do  you  think  the  beneflU  of  the  poverty 
program  outweigh  the  reported  costs  and 
abuses? 

. 15 


Tee. 


ao 

5 


No -  — 

No  opinion 

4.  Should   the  mlnhnuni   wage   be  raised 
from  lU  present  $IJJ5  per  hour  level? 


Tea. 


38 

No :::.—: m 

No  opinion * 

4(a).  If  yes.  to  what  level?  (Not  all  of 
those  who  thought  the  mlnlmxun  wage 
should  be  Increased  Indicated  a  specific  rate. 
Of  those  who  did,  these  are  the  prefer- 
ences.) 

For  »1.40 *^ 

Por  •1.60 - 

For  $1.75 - 

(b).  Should  farm,  hotel  and  restaurant 
workers  receive  a  minimum  wage  gxuu'antee? 


33 
19 


Tes. 


51 

No.. «» 

No  opinion 8 

5.  Do  you  favor  setting  aside  a  small  per- 
centage of  revenue  each  year  to  reduce  the 
national  debt? 

88 

9 


Tee — 

No - - 

No  opinion 3 

0.  Do  you  think  Inoomee  are  Increasing  In 
proportion  to  the  rising  oo«t  of  living? 

Tes — 29 

No «« 

No  opinion 5 

7.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  following 
course*  of  acUoo  which  the  US.  might  take 
In  Vtet  Nam? 

(a)  Withdraw? 

33 


Tes. 
No-. 
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(b>  Take  whatever  military  action  U  nec- 
essary to  achieve  decisive  victory? 

Tes - ^^ 

No »3 

(c)  Keep  up  our  present  military  effort  In 
hopes  of  a  negoUated  peace? 

Tes M 

No —      *» 

(It  Should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  re- 
spondents answered  OMsre  than  one  part  of 
the  question.  Many  who  vo4«d  against  with- 
drawal also  voted  for  one  of  the  other  pro- 
posals. By  far.  the  gr— test  number  of  those 
answering  this  question  responded  to  sec- 
tion "b"  ) 

S.  Do  you  favor  more  strict  Federal  regula- 
tion in  the  sale  and  ownership  of  firearms? 

Tss *7 

No •© 

No  opinion 3 

9  Do  you  favor  increasing  Federal  control 
ol  the  Unemployment  Compensation  pro- 
gram. Increasing  the  duration  of  the  benefits 
and  the  amount  of  payments  as  well  as  em- 
ployer oontrlbuUons? 

Tea lO 

No M 

No  opinion . -„-    9 


HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OP    CALIF  OaNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr 
Paul-Henri  Spaak  delivered  an  address 
in  Brussels  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  Association  Belgo-Am^ricaine  in 
which  he  rather  clearly  defines  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam and  the  reasons  why  we  are  there. 
This  is  an  excellent  commentary  from 
one  of  the  European  governmental  lead- 
ers. His  address  follows: 
Mr.  Pavt.-Hentii  Spaak  Discusses  1.  Th«  US. 

Involement  in  Viet-Nam,  2,  Tm  iMPoa- 

TANCC  or  NATO 

Today,  you  eelebrate  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Belgo-Amerlcalne  Association 
and  you  are  celebrating  It.  let  us  speak 
frankly,  at  a  difflcult  time  for  the  United 
States.  Their  politics  are  not  well  under- 
stood, and  their  actions  In  Vlet-N.am  are 
highly  criticized  In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

All  of  us  here,  and  I  believe  all  In  the 
United  State.<t.  have  a  horror  of  war;  we  are 
all  dismayed  by  the  pictures  and  accounts 
of  the  fighting  to  which  we  are  subjected — 
I  wonder  why — night  after  night  on  the  tele- 
vision. 

However,  we  are  confronted  with  a  politi- 
cal fact  which  we  must  try  to  explain  to 
ourselves:  and  I  believe  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion think  about  this  problem  as  clearly  as 
possible  to  try  and  counter  balance  the  pres- 
ent unfavorable  opinion. 

ORIGINS    OP    the    war     (  1  I 

The  first  question  to  be  raised  Is  "Did 
the  United  States  declare  war  on  Viet  Nam?" 
Obviously  the  problem  of  how  a  war  origi- 
nated Is  always  a  historical  problem  which 
Is  difflcult  to  settle.  The  real  causes  and 
responsible  parties  of  the  1914  war  are  still 
being  discussed. 

But  still  a  number  of  facts  are  Incontest- 
able. In  the  years  following  the  1954  Geneva 
agreemenu.  the  United  States  did  not  Inter- 
vene in  Viet  Nam. 

So  long  as  South  Vlet-Nam  was  living  In 
peace,  the  United  States  was  content  with 
sending  a  few  tens  or  hundreds  of  technical 
aides  and  advisers.  In  the  hope  that  the_/ 
country  could  by  Itself  assert  Its  Independ- 
ence and  find  lU  political  equilibrium  at  thf 
same  time.  Then  In  1990.  the  North  Vlet- 
Namese  Communist  Party  declared  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  that  North  Vlet-Nam's  main  ob- 
jective was  to  conquer  South  Vlet-Nam  and 
bring  It  within  Its  orbit  and  jurlsdlcUon. 
That  is  when  events  started  with  the  politi- 
cal action  mentioned  earlier. 

Gradually  North  Vlet-Nam  began  to  send 
troops  to  South  Vlet-Nam  and.  relying  on 
a  political  opposition  which  definitely  exist- 
ed, attempted  to  setae  power,  overthrow  the 
government  and  realise  Its  alms.  It  was 
then,  and  only  then,  that  the  United  States 
intervened. 

To  sotne  extent  I  understand  the  disillu- 
sion and  bitterness  of  some  United  States 
leaders,  who  cannot  make  Europeans  and 
other  peoples  understand  the  importance  of 
the  problems  which  arise  down  there  and 
the  fatmeaa  of  the  stand  they  have  taken 

And  yet  there  Is  an  argument  which  we 
must  understand  and  which  concerns  us. 
I  have  heard  Mr.  John  Foster  Dulles  use  this 


argument  emphatically  In  the  past,  and  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Dean  Rusk  rep>eat  It  quite 
often  lately:  If  the  United  SU\te8  does  not 
honor  a  single  one' of  the  commitments  they 
have  undertaken  around  the  world,  how  can 
the  rest  of  the  world  believe  that  they  will 
honor  other  commitments? 

Here  we  are  directly  Involved?  If  the 
United  States,  who  have  concluded  a  treaty 
with  South  Viet-Nam.  who  have  promised 
to  help  them  guarantee  and  defend  their 
Independence  and  liberty,  failed  to  keep 
their  word,  would  we  not  become  anxious 
too.  would  we  not  believe  that  one  day  the 
United  States  might  look  for  excuses  not  to 
keep  promises  made  to  us? 

I  believe  that  this  argument  Is  a  basic 
point  of  view  and  that  the  United  States 
leaders  are  right. 

If  a  great  nation,  which  makes  commit- 
ments throughout  the  world,  falls  to  keep 
its  word,  no  one  can  believe  In  pledges  any- 
more, and  we  are  directly  concerned. 

IMPERIALISM  ARRESTED  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

What  discourages  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States  is  that  they  cannot  make  Europeans 
understand  that  what  Is  going  on  In  Vlet- 
Nam  Is  not  so  different  from  what  happened 
In  Europe  from  1948  to  1950.  At  that  time, 
right  or  wrong  so  as  not  to  start  historical 
quarrels,  we  thought  that  we  were  seriously 
threatened,  and  that  the  Soviet  Imperialism 
then  prevailing  could  result  In  countries 
other  than  those  who  had  already  experi- 
enced the  Soviet  yoke  and  Influence  could 
be  subjected  against  their  will  to  Communist 
power. 

At  that  point,  we  found  It  very  natural. 
Indeed  almost  all  of  us  rejoiced  to  see  the 
United  States  come  to  our  aid,  to  help  guar- 
antee our  national  defense,  and  to  make  with 
lis  more  significant  and  weighty  commit- 
ments than  they  had  made  with  Europe 
throughout  their  history. 

Is  the  situation  In  Asia  today  really  so  dif- 
ferent? Would  anybody  dare  to  maintain 
that  the  free  and  Independent  nations  of 
Asia  are  not  threatened  by  Chinese  Imperial- 
ism, the  Imperialism  of  Communist  China; 
then  why  can't  we  understand  that  what  the 
United  States  has  done  In  E^urope.  their 
might,  their  Influence,  the  position  they  oc- 
cupy In  the  world,  and  the  role  they  must 
play  today  compels  them  to  take  a  stand  In 
Asia,  Identical  to  the  one  taken  In  Europe. 

I  dont  know  why  people  cannot  under- 
stand that  the  Vlet-Nam  problem  Is  much 
more  important  than  a  conflict  In  which  the 
Independence  or  slavery  of  South  Vlet-Nam 
Is  at  stoke. 

If  the  Americans  were  to  voluntarily  aban- 
don Vlet-Nam.  why  would  they  remain  in  any 
(  Asian  country? 

If  they  abandoned  Vlet-Nam.  why  would 
they  defend  Thailand.  Malaysia,  or  the  Philip- 
pines? 

And  tomorrow,  and  a  very  near  tomorrow 
at  that,  why  would  they  even  defend  Asia? 

The  problem  ot  the  American  leaders  Is 
not  only  to  win  victory  in  Vlet-Nam.  It  is 
also  to  know  whether,  through  an  abandon 
which  would  not  be  compulsory,  they  would 
accept  the  Idea  that  all  of  Asia  must  be  sub- . 
merged  by  Chinese  and  Communist  im- 
periall<im. 

We  can  now  realize  the  significance  of  the 
problem  which  threatens  the  stability  of  the 
world  and — permit  me  to  say  It — and  surely 
you  will  have  understood  It  already  your- 
selves, our  destiny  or  at  least  the  destiny 
of  future  generations. 

The  United  States  Is  making  a  tremendous 
effort  m  Vlet-Nam. 

But  who  desires  peace  today?  I  am  aston- 
ished and  dumbfounded  when  I  receive  from 
certain  organizations  requests  for  signatures 
on  petitions  in  which  the  United  States  is 
asked  to  make  peace  in  Vlet-Nam. 


PEACE  TERMS  SOUGHT:   PEKING  STANDS  OBSTACLE 

Which  one  of  the  two  belligerents  does  not 
caese  to  make  peace  overtures  on  reasonable 
terms?  Is  It  the  Americans  and  the  South 
Vlet-Namese  who  obstinately  reject  these 
terms?  It  Is  North  Vlet-Nam  supported  by 
Communist  China. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  Americans 
have  stated  and  proclaimed:  "We  ore  ready 
to  stop  the  flghUng.  stop  the  bombardments, 
open  discussions  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
Conference,  accept  Vlet-Nam's  choice  of  Its 
own  government,  accept  If  It  Is  their  will  to 
have  the  two  Vlet-Noms  meet  and  unite,  we 
are  reedy  to  leave  Vlet-Nam;  and  we  do  not 
ask  for  bases  In  Southeast  Asia." 

Are  not  all  of  these  reasonable  preliminary 
conditions  to  a  peace  conference? 

Two  motions  are  being  made  to  reject  the 
proposals :  one,  which  Is  senseless  and  which 
no  reasonable  man  would  dream  of  sustain- 
ing: namely,  that  the  United  States  must 
withdraw  Its  troops  from  Vlet-Nam  before 
starting  the  peace  talks.  This  motion  Is  ad- 
vanced because  It  is  obviously  unacceptable. 
The  second,  which  Is  somewhat  different,  Is 
that  the  Vletcong  must  have  a  place  In  the 
negotiations.  The  Vletcong  Is  the  revolu- 
tionary party  which  opposes  the  legal  gov- 
ernment. 

Possibly  this  Is  a  reasonable  Idea;  I  am 
skeptical  about  the  possibility  of  making  It 
a  reality  of  establishing  in  South  Vlet-Nam 
a  government  in  which  Vlet-Namese  officials 
and  the  Vletcong  would  stand  side  by  side.  It 
all  seems  rather  complicated;  but  there  are 
other  ways  In  which  the  Vletcong  can  make 
themselves  heard,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
United  States  leaders  have  stated  that  In 
principle  they  are  not  opposed  to  this  If  a 
reasonable  solution  is  to  be  found. 

This  Is  what  the  Americans  tell  us  every 
week  and  every  month.  This  Is  the  peace 
offensive  which  some  sectors  have  tried  to 
make  fun  of,  and  which  other  sectors  have 
linked  upon  with  skepticism;  I  really  ask 
myself  why.  since  I  find  It  extremely  reason- 
able, and  why  would  It  not  succeed? 

This  would  not  succeed  because  Hanoi 
cannot  make  peace,  and  Hanoi  cannot  make 
peace  because  Peking  forbids  It  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  this. 
The  Chlnoee  reason  In  a  way  which  Is  not 
sound  for  those  who  want  and  love  peace; 
but  for  those  who  would  examine  the  ad- 
vanUiges  for  China,  the  reasoning  Is  not 
without  sense.  They  want  the  war  to  con- 
tinue In  Vlet-Nam.  because  this  will  prevent 
what  they  fear  above  all  things,  namely  "rap- 
prochement" between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  a  "rapprochement"  be- 
tween the  Western  wwld  and  European 
communism. 

They  do  not  want  peace  because  they  tell 
themselves  that  the  United  States  U  being 
dragged  Into  an  ever-growing  and  really  dif- 
ficult effort,  and  because  they  hope  that  the 
United  States  will  lose  part  of  Its  iM'estlge 
In  making  this  effort.  It  must  be  said  that 
they  make  these  calculations  at  small  cost, 
since  the  Vlet-Namese  are  the  guinea  pigs  on 
which  the  operation  Is  being  performed. 

All  this  appears  Incontestable  to  me  today 
the  political  reality  Is  that  the  Americans 
did  not  want  the  war.  they  were  dragged  In 
little  by  little;  and  today,  they  offer  to  discuss 
peace  on  reasonable  terms,  while  their 
enemies  refuse  to  do  so. 

Why  then.  In  view  of  the  big  resiUtlng 
problems,  does  the  European  public  opinion 
allow  ItscU  to  be  entirely  affected  by  the 
understandable  horror  of  the  war,  but  refuse 
to  reason,  understand,  and  take  a  stand  at 
the  right  Ume  and  on  the  right  side? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that.  Instead 
of  a  strong  movement  against  the  United 
States,  there  should  be  a  strong  movement 
by  all  Europeans,  by  aU  parUee.  and  all  faiths, 
stating  that  the  terms  offered  by  the  United 
Sutes  are  reasonable;  and  those  who  refuse 


to  examine  these  terms  and  really  engage 
in  the  poUtlcs  of  peace  must  be  denovmced. 

SUSTENANCE  OP   NATO 

NaturaUy  we  must  examine  objectively 
how  United  States  foreign  policy  Is  imple- 
mented; we  must  think  about  the  problems 
of  Southeast  Asia  in  terms  of  its  own  prob- 
lems; but  we  must  not  forget  that  we  have 
had  need  of  the  United  States  in  the  past 
for  our  foreign  and  military  poUcles,  In  the 
difflcult  and  painful  post-war  period,  and 
that  we  still  have  need  of  them. 

We  are  the  alUes  of  the  United  States  in 
NATO,  and  I  maintain  that  we  must  defend 
and  preserve  the  Atlantic  organizaUon. 

We  know  that  we  will  soon  have  the 
opportunity  and  obligation  to  defend  this 
alliance. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said  this  week  at  another  Belgo-Amerlcan 
gathering;  since  Napoleon  and  Lenin  agreed 
that  "man  needs  not  so  much  to  be  told  as 
to  be  reminded."  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
myself,  and  I  find  myself  to  be  very  elo- 
quent. 

Why  would  we  abandon  NATO,  the  AUan- 
tic  alliance? 

Human  organizations,  and  especially  po- 
litical organizations,  have  rarely  succeeded  In 
the  past.  A  political  organization  which  Is 
100  per  cent  successful  Is  rarer  still. 

What  were  our  alms  when  we  concluded 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty?  We  wanted  to 
raise  In  Europe  an  Insuperable  obstacle 
against  the  communist  Imperialism  of  the 
time,  and  we  wanted  to  defend  our  independ- 
ence and  liberty  in  the  profound  hope  that, 
to  triumph  In  this  defense,  we  would  never 
forget  that  the  existence  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  would  be  sufficient  to  dispel  danger 
We  have  succeeded.  Since  1948  no  Euro- 
pean country  has  been  victim  of  any  ag- 
gression, and  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
we  have  obtained  all  this  through  our  con- 
stancy, our  military  organization,  and  some- 
times difflcult  diplomatic  negotiations,  but 
m  the  end,  as  you  know,  it  seems  we  have 
never  had  to  resort  to  force. 

Even  today  when  we  thing  of  the  cvu-rent 
situation,  we  are  convinced  that  a  war  a 
large-scale  war  such  as  the  one  we  have 
known  could  no  longer  break  out  in  Europe 
I  have  had  a  fairly  long  experience  In 
diplomacy.  I  was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
before  the  war  and  during  the  years  follow- 
ing the  war;  and  In  the  course  of  my  entire 
career.  I  have  lived  with  the  Idea  that  war 
was  near  and  that  In  any  case  It  was  a  possi- 
bility that  had  to  be  faced.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  since  the  profound  and  radical  change 
lor  the  better,  in  my  opinion,  which  oc- 
curred m  Soviet  poUcy,  did  I  begin  to  think 
for  the  first  time  In  thirty  years,  that  we  are 
well  protected,  but  we  are  protected  thanks 
to  what  we  have  done,  thanks  to  the  system 
which  we  have  built.  Why  then  should  we 
renounce  this  system? 

To  be  sure  things  have  changed  since  1948 
The  Atlantic  alliance  must  not  be  static  It 
must  adapt  Itself  to  new  requirements  Our 
relations  with  the  Eastern  countries  can  no 
longer  be  today  what  they  were  In  1948-  they 
are  constantly  Imprortng,  but  It  Is  always  rea- 
sonable and  wiser  to  grapple  with  this  prob- 
lem together  than  separately. 

Military  integration  Is  a  characteristic  of 
NATO.  As  Belgians,  we  cannot  give  this  up 
There  Is  no  conceivable  national  defense  and 
army  for  a  small  country,  other  than  miUtaxy 
integration.  In  1940,  we  had  the  same  kind 
of  army  that  the  big  nations  had-  we  had 
machine  guns,  cannons,  tanks,  planes  and  so 
on  perhaps  In  smaller  quanutles,  but  they 
had  no  special  weapons. 

^v.TP'i  "^  sufficiently  well  Informed  to  know 
that  today  only  the  leading  naUoos  of  the 
world  can  have  the  weapons  which.  In  a  war 
that  I  beUeve  to  be  Increasingly  unlikely 
would  be  the  decisive  ones,  namely,  atomic 
weapooa. 
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If  tomorrow  the  fate  of  Europe  were  to  be 
determined  by  small  nations  which  would 
continue  to  arm  themselves  individually  and 
in  Isolation,  when  large  neighbors  would  have 
armies  one  hundred  or  ten  thousand  times 
stronger  and  better  equipped,  the  national 
defense  effort  woTUd  have  absolutely  no  pur- 
pose. 

What  does  national  defense  today  mean  for 
a  country  which  can  surely  be  crossed  by 
planes  in  3  or  4  minutes  from  north  to  south, 
and  in  7  or  8  minutes  from  east  to  west?  It 
is  an  outdated  concept,  which  would  lead 
the  small  countries  nowhere. 

It  Is  the  Idea  of  Atlantic  union,  the  way 
we  have  set  It  up  and  of  miUtary  Integration 
the  way  Americans  have  helped  us  to  create 
it,  which  must  be  defended  today.  Both  are 
essential. 


ACCURATE  APPRAISAL  OP  U.S.  POLICIES 

Naturally  we  cannot  congratulate  ourselves 
for  being  friends  of  the  Americans  simply  be- 
cause they  courageously  wage  war  In  Viet- 
nam and  because  their  foreign  poUcy  is  a 
good  one. 

What  U  never  menUoncd  In  this  country, 
that  which  television,  radio,  and  the  press 
almost  never  talk  about  or.  In  any  case,  do 
not  make  dally  reference  to,  as  happens  with 
military  events,  is  the  extraordinary  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  intellectual  effort  which 
Americans  are  making. 

When  I  think  about  the  United  States  do 
you  know  what  I  fear?  I  fear  that  the  effort, 
unselfish  and  probably  unique  In  history 
they  made  In  helping  us  take  the  road  ot 
integrated  Euorpe  may  be.  theirs  as  weU  as 
ours,  doomed  to  faUure  because  we  are  not 
proceeding  with  sufficient  speed  and  audac- 
ity. And  I  think  that  the  best  minds  are 
beglnnlrig  to  ask  themselves  whether  we  are 
soil  In  time  one  day  to  catch  up  with  the 
United  States  technlcaUy  and  economically 
and  If  we  do  not  do  It,  it  wlU  be  our  fault^ 
not  theirs,  because  they  wlU  have  under- 
stood better  and  faster  than  we  how  great 
and  Influential  might  be  a  united  Europe 
coming  out  of  Its  wars  and  quarrels  to  col- 
lect Its  forces  and  to  try  to  be  an  equal 
partner  Instead  of  a  satellite. 

I  was  reading  this  morning  President 
Johnson's  message  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
I  am  figuring  in  miUlons  and  billions  of 
Belgian  francs— and  now  often  In  bllUons  of 
Belgian  francs— and  I  am  bewUdered  by  the 
extraordinary  display  of  force  and  economic 
power  of  the  United  States.  They  are  wag- 
ing an  expensive  war.  but  one  which  they 
can  easily  take  In  theh-  stride,  one  might  say 
since  It  does  not  disturb  the  development  of 
their  economy.  In  the  past  year,  they  have 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  expansion 
and  have  broken  all  records.  I  wUl  not  cite 
figures,   because   those  who  know  me  know 

«m  .»M°«T_?"*  "  *^^™  ^"'^  precision;  I 
am  satisfied  with  large-scale  comparisons;  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  Untied  States  expan- 
sion Is  one  of  large  scale 

^rJ^^l^^^^fJ^^^  ^°^8?  They  are  becom- 
ing one  Of  the  world's  most  advanced  coun- 
of  ^J^°™  *°  economic  as  well  as  social  point 

,^5!^''l^°*  Johnson  has  formulated  the  Idea 
l^r.^".  J^^  Society  One  must  see  what 
Kind  of  effort  this  represents  in  the  fields  of 
education  the  fight  against  poverty,  urban 
renewal,  health  Insurance,  and  the  like 

F^Uy,  the  United  States  has  made   an 
effort  of  which  we  see  only  the  bad  side— 

rlo.*f.°'i.,*'''^''*'°°-  '^^'^  «™e  "»ere  Is  a 
racial  incident  we  are  sure  to  see  it  for  sev- 
eral days;  everytlme  a  school  shuts  down  or 

f.  ^^K*"  *"^"*''  ^^  ^^  P°»^«-  ^e  are  sure 
to  see  these  policemen;  but  we  are  not  told 

fhf?r  o^^aS*^"^  **"  tremendous  effort  which 
Uie  U.S.  Administrations,  first  with  President 

^^^I^^"^  *?•"'  "^^^  President  Johnson, 
has  had  to  make  to  establish  this  equality 
-hllf  ^'  "^^  *°  '*-«tabllsh  the  le^latlon 
Which  in  a  few  years.  I  am  convinced,  wUl 
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oiAka  It  possible  to  solve  one  of  the  most 
Important  political  and  human  problems  (ac-  ' 
Ing  the  United  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  fate  not  only  of 
ovir  country  and  of  Europe,  but  lalso  that  of 
peace,  depends  on  close  agreement  and  col- 
laboration among  the  European  countries. 
Belgium  and  the  United  States. 

Let  me  congratulate  you  for  serving  In  this 
great  work  and  let  me  ask  you  to  continue 
In  It. 


Troth  ia  Trade  SUtutks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or  wcsT  vntoiMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  should 
not  be  too  much  to  expect  our  official 
trade  statistics  to  reflect  the  true  state 
of  our  foreign  trade,  especially  to  the 
point  of  disclosing  the  competitive  stand- 
ing of  our  Indiutrles  and  agriculture  in 
foreign  markets. 

At  the  present  time  the  statistics  is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
fall  completely  to  perform  this  minimal 
function  of  public  information  and  en- 
lightenment. Instead  they  present  a 
misleading  picture,  one  that  cannot  be 
Justified  remotely  by  the  facts.  The  at- 
tention of  this  Chamber  has  been  called 
repeatedly  to  this  breakdown  of  statis- 
tical Integrity  and  it  would  seem  that 
something  would  have  been  done  to  cor- 
rect the  misrepresentation  as  soon  as  at- 
tention was  called  to  it.  Instead  the 
Department  of  Commerce  continues  to 
Issue  the  tainted  reports  and  continues 
to  present  a  distorted  Image  of  our  for- 
eign trade  to  the  public  from  month  to 
month. 

The  Department  continues  to  show  a 
healthy  export  surplus  every  month  in 
our  foreign  trade.  These  false  reports 
lead  the  public  to  believe  that  this  coun- 
try enjoys  a  strong  competitive  position 
In  foreign  markets,  contrary  to  the  facts. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  commentary  on  this  matter  appearing 
in  America's  Textile  Reporter  of  May  5, 
1966.    The  article  follows:  - 

Whatever  side  one  takes  on  the  question 
at  foreign  trade,  everyone  should  agree  on 
the  need  for  consistent  trade  statistics. 

If  In  fact  an  expanding  foreign  trade  does 
depend  on  a  liberal  trade  policy,  that  fact 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  maintaining 
statistics  which  are  comparable  to  those  of 
other  countries.  Such  information  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
make  an  intelligent  decision  with  respect  to 
its  foreign  trade  policy. 

Thus  It  comes  somewhat  as  a  surptse  that 
liberal  trade  forces  oppose  the  development 
of  Information  which  could  prove — or  cils- 
prove — their  case  Just  as  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  Is  coming  up  foar  renewal  (1967). 
We  have  already  noted  that  the  Committee 
for  A  National  Trade  Policy  opposes  such  In- 
formation "unless  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Mtans  Com- 
mittee make  clear  the  pitfalls  of  using  such 
adjusted  trade  statistics." 

CNTP's  coooments  were  directed  at  a  Sen- 
ate resoluUon  (S.J.  Res.  116)  calling  for  the 
reporting  of  U.S.  imports  on  a  c.l.f.  basts 
(the  deUvered  value  at  U.S.  port  of  entry) 
In  addition  to  the  f.o.b.  method  now  used 


(export  value).  Most  of  the  world's  major 
trading  countries  use  the  c.l.f.  basis  for 
reporting  Imports.  Thua.  U.S.  statistics — 
which  are  based  on  the  fob.  method — are 
hardly  comparable. 

The  resolution  also  would  require  that 
export  statlsUos  indicate  the  extent  of  gov- 
ernment-financed shipments  and  those  af- 
fected by  government  subsidies.  The  object 
behind  the  request  for  this  Information  U 
to  discover  the  "true"  value  of  commercial 
exports.  Obviously,  such  exports  would  not 
exUt  If  It  were  not  for  the  government  as- 
sistance; otherwise,  why  the  need  for  the 
government  aid? 

In  any  event,  liberal  traders  see  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Senate  resolution  (Identical 
resolutions  have  been  Introduced  In  the 
House)  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  statistical 
value  of  U.S.  commercial  exports  and  to  In- 
crease the  value  of  U.S.  Imports  as  to  cut 
substantially  the  trade  surplus.  The  real 
key  to  their  concern  Is  their  tacit  recognition 
that  the  new  figures  would  "substantially" 
reduce  this  country's  trade  surplus. 

The  new  balance  undoubtedly  would  more 
accurately  reflect  the  competitiveness  of  U.8. 
goods  In  the  world  market.  And  In  all  like- 
lihood— as  lll)eral  traders  fear — it  would  show 
that  the  United  States  Is  In  a  weak  compet- 
itive position  In  the  world  economy.  This, 
of  course,  would  not  help  their  cause  when 
the  foreign  trade  bill  comes  before  Congress 
next  year. 


Soil  Stewardship  Week 


member  that  in  our  time  It  is  in  our  care 
to  protect,  to  develop,  and  to  expand  our 
responsibility  for  the  natural  heritage 
our  forefathers  found  in  the  fertile  re- 
gion of  Iowa  and  Its  sister  States  of  the 
Midwest. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr,  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  makes  the  12th  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  National  Association  of  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  has 
sponsored  Soil  Stewardship  Week.  This 
year,  observance  of  Soil  Stewardship 
Week  occurs  from  May  15  to  22  and  the 
theme  of  the  annual  observance  is  "Crisis 
In  the  Countryside." 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  89th  Con- 
gress has  made  a  notable  record  in  Its 
conservation  work,  particularly  in  the 
passage  of  the  Rural  Water  and  Sanita- 
tion Pacllitles  Act  of  1965,  a  bill  which 
I  was  privileged  to  sponsor.  In  passage 
of  this  legislation,  we  have  recognized 
and  provided  a  partial  solution  to  one  of 
the  greatest  crises  rural  America  and  its 
abundant  countryside  has  been  forced  to 
endure. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  rural 
America  has  been  the  need  for  adequate 
and  stable  water  supplies  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems  to  curtail  the  terrible 
scourge  of  pollution.  The  Rural  Water 
and  Sanitation  Facilities  Act  of  1965  will 
go  far  in  meeting  this  crisis  by  restoring 
and  preserving  our  vast  Inland  reserves 
of  water. 

I  believe  that  in  marking  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week,  we  of  the  89th  Congress  and 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  must 
renew  our  pledge  to  work  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  land  and  water  resources. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  further  the 
action  we  have  taken  to  provide  for  the 
future  protection  and  development  of  the 
resources  that  are  ours.    We  must  re- 


Conspiracy  on  Campus 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  McCULLOCH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  distressing  news  stories  coming 
from  the  campus  of  each  of  several  large 
and  Influential  universities,  concerning 
certain  student  activities  that  have 
brought  some  Important  official  adminis- 
trative action  to  a  halt,  I  wish  to  offer 
for  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the 
Lima.  Ohio.  News,  which  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  read.  The  editorial 
follows : 

CONSPIRACT    ON    CaMPUS 

J.  Eklgar  Hoover  once  again  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  conspiracy  on  the  campus. 

The  PBI  chief  has  Information  concerning 
Communist  activities  which  ordinary  citizens 
do  not  possess.  One  of  his  primary  duties  Is 
to  Investigate  subversion  within  the  United 
States.  Through  FBI  agents  infiltrated  Into 
the  Communist  Party  and  from  other 
sources,  he  has  knowledge  of  party  activities 
ptast,  present  and  planned.  Therefore,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  Communist  Party,  we  ac- 
lenowledge  him  as  the  top  authority  In  the 
United  States. 

Several  years  ago  Hoover  warned  that  U.S. 
Communists  were  concentrating  their  at- 
tention on  students.  Since  then,  he  has 
pointed  out  how  these  plans  were  being 
fulfilled. 

"The  American  college  students  today  Is 
being  subjected  to  a  bewildering  and  danger- 
ous conspiracy  perhaps  unlike  any  social 
challenge  ever  before  encountered  by  our 
youth,"  the  PBI  director  writes  in  his  most 
recent  letter. 

"On  many  campuses,"  he  states,  "he  (the 
student)  faces  a  turbulence  built  on  unre- 
strained Individualism,  repulsive  dress  and 
speech,  outright  obocenlty.  disdain  for  moral 
and  splrltvial  values,  and  dlsrc6f>ect  for  law 
and  order.  This  movement,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'New  Left."  Is  complex  In  Its 
deceitful  absurdity  and  characterized  by  Its 
lack  of  ccinmon  sense." 

As  In  all  campaigns,  tlie  Communists 
camouflage  their  campus  activities  in  lan- 
guage which  Is  Intended  to  give  the  Im- 
pression that  what  they  are  fighting  for  Is 
really  as  old  as  the  Constitution.  In  the 
case  of  the  campus.  It  Is,  as  Hoover  "points 
out,  "the  vital  rights  of  free  speech,  dissent, 
and  petition." 

"Hard-core  fanatics  have  used  these  basic 
rights  of  our  democratic  society  to  distort 
the  Issues  and  betray  the  public."  Hoover 
states.  Those  who  are  beguiled  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  fanatics  forget,  or  Ignore,  the 
fact  that  "liberty  and  Justice  are  not  pos- 
sible without  law  and  order." 

"The  imramlshed  truth  Is  that  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy  Is  seizing  this  Insurrec- 
tionary climate  to  captivate  the  thinking  of 
rebelllous-mlnded  youth  and  coax  them  Into 
the  Communist  cause."  Hoover  declares. 
"This  Is  being  accomplished, "  he  says,  "pri- 
marily by  a  two-pronged  offensive — a  much- 
publicized  college  q>ea]clng  program  and  the 
campus-oriented  Cooununlst  W.E.B.  DuBols 


Clubs  of  America.  Therefore,  the  Commu- 
nist Influence  Is  cleverly  Injected  Into  civil 
dlscbedlence  and  reprisals  against  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  system." 

Soma  will  scoff  "at  the  significance  of  these 
student  flareups,"  writes  Hoover.  "But  let 
us  mn'ice  no  mistake:  the  OommunUt  Party 
does  not  consider  them  Insignificant.  The 
participants  of  the  New  Left  are  part  of  the 
lOO.OOu  '£tate-of-mlnd'  members  Gus  Hall, 
the  party's  general  secretary,  refers  to  when 
he  talks  of  party  strength.  He  recently 
stated  the  party  Is  experiencing  the  greatest 
upsurge  m  Its  history." 

"Thus  the  Communists'  Intentions  are 
abundantly  clear,"  Hoover  continues.  "We 
have  already  seen  the  effects  of  some  of  their 
6tepped-up  activities,  and  I  firmly  believe 
a  v.ist  majority  of  the  American  public  is 
disgusted  and  sickened  by  such  social  orgies. 
One  recourse  Is  to  support  and  encourage  the 
millions  of  youth  who  refuse  to  swallow  the 
Communist  bait.  Another  Is  to  let  It  be 
known  far  and  wide  that  we  do  not  Intend 
to  stand  Idly  by  and  let  demagogues  make 
a  mockery  of  our  laws  and  demolish  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic." 

As  Mr.  Hoover  has  explained,  the  "New 
Left"  adherents  on  the  campus  are  a  decided 
minority.  The  Communists,  however,  do  not 
by  any  means  require  a  majority  to  acccwn- 
pllsh  their  purposes.  It  was  not  true  in 
Russia  when  they  seized  power.  It  was  not 
true  on  the  University  of  California  campus 
at  Berkeley.  When  a  determined,  disciplined 
minority  Is  ready.  It  can  seize  control  out  of 
the  chaos  and  confusion  which  It  deliberately 
creates  to  give  It  that  opportunity. 
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cr  ensign  of  the  United  States"  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  Imprisonment  and  a  stiff  fine. 

This  Is  a  bill  that  every  congressman  and 
senator  can  and  should  support.  Those  who 
do  not  should  have  to  answer  to  their  con- 
stituents back  home  at  election  time. 

Of  course  a  great  many  people  do  not  show 
the  proper  respect  for  the  flag.  Men  will 
stand  with  their  heads  covered  as  It  passes 
by  and  women  will  fall  to  recognize  it  by 
placing  their  hands  over  their  heart  In  salute. 


Expropriation  of  American-Owned 
Property  in  Veneznela 


H.R.  14846 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.   QUILLEN.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  another  editorial 
from  a  newspaper  in  my  district,  the 
Klngsport  Times  of  May  11,  1966,  which 
expresses  support  of  my  bill,  H.R.  14846, 
to  prohibit  the  desecration  of  the  flag. 
[From  the  Klngsport  (Tenn.)  Times,  May  11 
1966] 
Defiling  The  Pu^c 

There  stands  north  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  a  bronze  statue  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  to\irlst  attractions  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

The  flgiires  depict  the  historic  raising  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  Iwo  Jlma  during 
World  War  II.  However,  It  also  represents 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  have  died 
defending  this  flag. 

It  Is  hard  for  loyal  citizens  of  this  nation 
to  stomach  the  abuse  and  disgrace  that 
some  would-be  Americans  have  heaped  upon 
this  banner. 

It  has  been  burned,  spat  upon,  torn  up, 
dcfouled  and  made  the  object  of  ridicule  by 
these  unpatriotic  characters.  Yet,  they  run 
to  It  for  protection  when  they  claim  their 
"rights"  are  being  vloUted. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  we  heartily  en- 
dorse a  bill  that  has  been  Introduced  In 
Co-;greE8  aimed  at  punishing  those  who  dese- 
crate our  flag. 

The  measure,  which  Congressman  Jimmt 
Qtm-LEN  Is  co-sponscN-lng,  provides  that  any- 
one who  "publicly  mutUates,  defaces,  defiles, 
tramples  upon  or  casts  contempt,  either  by 
word  or  act,  upon  any  flag,  standard,  colors. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mrs.  KJE^LLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  find  it  necessary  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  following  letter  relating  to  the 
problem  of  the  seizure  of  American  prop- 
erty by  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 
Citizens  of  my  congressional  district  are 
involved  and  have  sought  restitution  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  and  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of  State. 
These  seem  wanting — and  I  fall  to  un- 
derstand why  help  cannot  be  given  to 
the  Venezuelan  Sulphur  Corp.  which  Is  a 
subsidiai-y  of  Chemical  Natural  Re- 
sources, Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 
Chemical  Natural  Resources,  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  2, 1966. 
Re  the  expropriation  and  confiscation  by  the 
Government  of  Venezuela  of  the  proper- 
ties of  citizens  residing  In  26  States  of 
the  United  States. 
Hon.  Edna  P.  Kellt. 
House  Office  Building, . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Concresswoman  Kelly  :  Your  at- 
tention is  respectfully  called  to  the  above 
subject  so  that  In  the  event  Venezuela  should 
again  wish  to  be  considered  for  aid  of  any 
type  from  the  United  States  taxpayers  It 
should  be  denied  It. 

Venezuela,  disregarding  International  law, 
which  holds  that  properties  of  foreign  na- 
tionals should  not  be  expropriated  without 
prompt  and  adequate  compensation,  expro- 
priated, conflscated  and  wantonly  vandalized 
properties  in  Venezuela  owned  by  inves- 
tors from  these  26  states.  Every  means  to 
arrive  at  an  equitable  settlement  was  ex- 
hausted during  negotiations  In  Caracas  from 
1959  to  1962.  After  that,  suit  was  Instituted 
In  the  United  States.  Venezuela  pleaded  sov- 
ereign Immunity  as  Its  defense  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  real  Issues  to  be  heard.  This  has 
been  in  the  courts  during  the  years  1963, 
1964,  1965,  and  1966.  The  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  is  expected  to  review  this 
matter.  The  Department  of  State  has  sup- 
ported Venezuela  from  the  Inception  of  these 
grievous  Illegalities. 

Dr.  R.  Lepervanche  Parpercen,  one  of  Vene- 
zuela's leading  and  most  highly  respected 
lawyers,  and  former  President  of  the  OAS. 
and  one  of  the  few,  who  can  still  speak  out 
In    Venezuela,    recently    publicly    stated    In 

Caracas — We  who  were  bean  In  Venezuela 

We  who  who  have  lived  In  Venezuela  all  our 
lives— We  who  are  subject  to  the  laws  at 
Venezuela, — know  there  is  no  Justice  to  be 
obtained  In  our  courts  In  Venezuela.  If  this 
Is  the  treatment  given  to  the  natives  of  Vene- 
zuela, what  treatment  could  be  expected  for 


Americans  In  those  same  courts.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Department  of  State  stUl  recom- 
mends that  this  matter  be  returned  to  those 
Venezuelan  courts. 

Presently,  the  sons  of  some  of  these  robbed 
investors  are  In  Vietnam  fighting  to  protect 
the  properties  of  the  South  Vietnamese,  while 
the  confiscation  of  their  own  properties  by 
the  delinquent  government  of  Venezuela  Is 
defended  and  condoned  by  their  own  govern- 
ment. 

During  these  delaying  legal  maneuvers 
Venezuela  has  obtained  hundreds  of  millions 
In  aid.  Increased  sugar  quotas.  Increased  oil 
quotas  and  investment  guarantees,  all  at 
the  expense  of  American  taxpayers.  Until 
Venezuela  makes  redress  to  these  Investors 
from  26  States  of  the  United  States,  Vene- 
zuela should  receive  nothing  from  the  United 
States.  Including  Investment  guarantees  for 
projects  in  Venezuela. 

Thanks  for  any  efforts  in  their  behalf  and 
best  regards. 

Sincerely. 

Benjaicn  S.  Dowd,  President. 


The    Late    Honorable    Patrick    V.    Mc- 
Namara,  U.S.  Senator  From  Michigan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  C.  MACKIE 

OF    mCRIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  MACKIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
caption  of  an  obituary  article  in  a  Wash- 
ington newspaper  announced  the  sad 
news  of  the  passing  of  Senator  Patrick 
Vincent  McNamara  of  Michigan  by  re- 
ferring to  him  as  a  "friend  of  labor  and 
the  aged."  That  was  perhaps  his  finest 
epitaph.  But  he  was  a  friend  not  only 
of  laboring  men  and  women  and  of  aged 
men  and  women.  His  friends  were 
numbered  In  the  thousands,  and  they 
came  from  every  walk  of  life.  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  one  of  them,  and  to 
have  served  in  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation  with  him. 

In  1921,  at  the  age  of  27.  he  came  to 
Detroit  to  head  a  construction  crew.  He 
soon  left  his  pipefltting  trade  to  enter 
the  management  side  of  the  construction 
business,  but  his  active  interest  In  the 
problems  of  drganlzed  labor  never  waned 
throughout  his  long  life.  Discussing  his 
lifelong  association  with  the  labor  move- 
ment, he  once  said: 

My  vocation  has  been  the  construction 
Industry,  but  my  avocaUon  has  been  the 
labor  movement.  I  have  never  held  a  paid 
labor  office. 

He  was  known  best  for  his  stanch  sup- 
port of  Federal  aid  to  education,  medical 
care  for  the  aged,  and  similar  progres- 
sive measures.  He  played  a  leading  role 
In  the  struggle  to  pass  the  medicare  bill 
for  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged  under 
the  social  security  system.  He  was 
named  chairman  of  the  important  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  In  1963,  and 
was  also  the  chairman  of  the  same  Com- 
mittee's Flood  Control -Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Subcommittee.  He  was  the  success- 
ful floor  manager  of  a  minimum  wage  bill 
that  raised  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.25 
an  hour. 
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May  17,  1966 


May  17,  1966 


If  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  the 
right,  nothing  could  move  him  or  shake 
hla  JudgmCTit,  but  he  arrived  at  his  con- 
clusions only  after  much  study  and 
thought. 

Argumflnta — 

He  once  said: 
•r«    only    bonest    misunderstandings.      Any 
tima  you  att  down  ajul  calmly  consider  all 
tba   facta,    tba  solution   can   be  easily   dis- 
cerned. 

Everyone  who  knew  him  agreed  that 
he  was  genial,  had  an  engaging  personal- 
ity, a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  a  very 
active  mind.  He  declined  to  be  labeled  a 
liberal,  perhaps  because  with  his  wide  ex- 
tterience  In  life  he  thought  that  no  label 
was  approprtate.  In  refusing  to  be  called 
a  liberal,  he  said  that  he  was  propeople. 
which  amoimts  to  about  the  same  thing. 

He  was  a  great  man,  a  great  Senator, 
a  friend  of  the  humble  and  a  friend  of 
the  great  We  mourn  his  loss  and  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  the  grieving 
members  of  hla  family,  whose  pride  in 
him  must  be  even  deeper  than  their  grief. 


The  Call  of  Doty 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 


In  the  operation  of  the  draft,  our  govern- 
ment haa  recognized  legitimate  exemptions. 
Our  courts  have  recognized  the  role  of  con- 
acientloua  objectors  and  have  granted  them 
military  exemption.  However,  even  In  that 
area,  men  have  responded  to  the  draft^  aa 
medical  aides. 

CrltloB  who  protest  the  draft  point  to  in- 
IquiUes  in  Ita  operation,  dispute  the  policy 
of  our  government  and  raise  personal  obsta- 
dea  to  Its  application.  Perhapw  never  before 
haa  there  been  so  much  criticism  and  violent 
protestatlona  about  the  draft  aa  now.  We 
are  told  that  those  eligible  for  the  draft  are 
not  using  legitimate  excuses  to  avoid  the 
draft  but  find  every  means  to  avoid  respond- 
ing. 

The  uproar  over  Vietnam,  whether  or  not 
we  shoiild  be  there,  the  dangers  of  escala- 
tion, the  possibility  of  nuclear  warfare — all 
of  these  seem  to  some  Americana  to  Justify 
destructive  criticism  of  the  draft.  This  la 
not  common  to  the  average  patriotic  Amer- 
ican. There  must  be  a  realization  that  every 
American  haa  a  patriotic  duty  to  serve  his 
country  when  his  country  needs  him  by 
responding  to  the  draft. 

It  has  been  well  observed  that  the  measure 
of  patriotism  Is  foiind  In  the  service  and 
sacrifice  that  one  makes  for  hla  country. 
Thoae  who  have  given  service  In  our  Armed 
Forces  In  the  many  wars  of  the  past  have 
brought  bade  with  them  Into  their  lives  and 
homes  a  greater  love  for  their  country  and 
the  desire  to  keep  America  free  and  strong. 
The  draft  call  la  the  legitimate  clarion  of 
our  country  for  aervlce  in  our  Armed  Forces. 
To  serve  la  to  fulfill  our  duty  as  a  citizen. 


An  Election  in  Vietnam  Poies  Many 
Difficulties 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


or  Mxw  jzasKT 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Its  May 
5,  1966,  Issue,  the  Advocate,  the  esteemed 
publication  of  the  archdiocese  of  Newark. 
N.J..  knd  diocese  of  Patersoo.  carried  a 
timely  and  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
military  draft.  "The  Call  of  Duty," 
which  I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  our  colleagues,  empha- 
sizes the  duty  of  citizens  to  serve  their 
country.  All  o<  us  must  be  distressed 
at  the  dangers  and  hardships  facing  our 
young  men  called  to  military  service  and 
must  deeply  regret  the  hard  oonrse  tliat 
our  Nation  Is  compelled  to  follow.  How- 
ever, so  long  as  the  world  Is  In  Its  present 
troubled  state,  there  Is  no  alternative  to 
the  draft. 

Our  concern  must  be  to  insure  that  It 
Is  as  fair  and  equitable  as  Is  humanly 
possible,  and  constructive  criticism  of 
draft  policy  and  procedures  deserves 
careful  examination.  But.  dec^ite  Its  de- 
fects and  flaws,  the  fact  remains  that,  as 
the  editorial  stresses: 

The  draft  caJl  Is  the  legitimate  clarion  of 
our  country  for  servtce  In  our  Armed  Porcea. 

The  editorial  follows  In  full: 

Th«  OU.  Of  DUTT 

The  law  of  the  United  Statea  government 
la  that  men  may  be  called  In  the  draft  to 
■erre  their  country.  It  la  the  reaponsibUlty 
of  the  federal  government  to  provide  for  the 
defenae  of  the  United  Statea.  A  aaoaaMry 
element  in  that  defenae  la  the  operation  of 
a  draft  caU.  The  draft  haa  been  part  of  our 
national  history.  Over  the  years  It  haa  been 
neceaaary  for  our  government  to  meet  na- 
tional emergenclea  by  draft  calla  to  provide 
for  our  security. 


Provide  for  Popalar  Election  of  Governor 
of  Guam 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

or   PlNNSTXVAjrlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Craley],  also  an  able 
member  of  the  Committee  on  interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

(Mr.  CRALETY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  H.R.  11775. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  and  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'Britn  ] .  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AspiNALLl,  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor],  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  for  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

But  further  and  t>eyond  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  citi- 
zens of  Ouam  themselves  on  the  ability 
and  loyalty  tlvey  have  shown  to  our  de- 
mocracy and  to  the  principles  of  our  de- 
mocracy. I  am  sure  It  Is  their  efforts 
and  thckr  loyalty  to  our  country  that  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  this  point  and 
to  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT aItVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  editorial  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  May  11  Milwaukee 
Journal.  The  Journal  addresses  itself  to 
an  analysis  of  the  political  climate  in 
South  Vietnam.  With  free  elections,  a 
coalition  government  may  emerge  and, 
hopefully,  bring  about  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment In  South  Vietnam,  something  the 
military  campaign  has,  thus  far.  failed 
to  accomplish. 

The  possibility  for  carrying  out  a  dem- 
ocratic election  and  establishing  a  rep- 
resentative government,  however,  ap- 
pears cloudy.  The  statements  of  Gen- 
eral Ky  cast  a  shadow  over  the  prospects 
of  a  general  election  and  leave  In  doubt 
the  future  of  any  elected  civilian  gov- 
ernment. 

South  Vietnam,  if  she  is  to  emerge 
from  her  chaotic  state,  has  to  stabilize 
her  political  life.  General  Kys  utter- 
ances, about  the  future  course  that  the 
elected  government  should  follow,  only 
serve,  however,  to  Intensify  the  civil 
strife  which  is  so  prevalent  In  the  areas 
controlled  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Am  Election  in  Vietnam  Poses  Mant 

DimCULTIES 

If  It  Is  ever  held.  It  will  be  a  strange  elec- 
tion In  South  Vietnam.  It  is  scheduled  for 
mid-August  or  September  or  October,  de- 
pending upon  when  Premier  Ky  talks  about 
it.  The  election  would  select  an  assembly 
to  write  a  constitution  which  would  create 
a  legislature  to  be  voted  upon  In  another 
election.  The  legislature  would  then  choose 
a  government.  In  the  meantime.  Ky  says, 
he  would  continue  to  serve.  And  if  the 
government  finally  named  la  unsatisfactory 
to  him.  Ky  says  he  will  fight  It.  Ky  censored 
his  statements  and  wouldn't  let  Vietnamese 
papers  print  them. 

All  thla.  of  course,  haa  stirred  up  the  Bud- 
dhlsts.  and  further  confused  an  already 
chaotic  situation.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
has  said— more  hopefully  than  realistically, 
apparently — that  Ky  never  said  that  he 
would  remain  in  power  for  another  year. 
News  reporters,  who  he«tfd  Ky  and  saw  him, 
say  that  he  not  only  announced  his  Inten. 
tlon  to  remain  In  power  but  did  It  dramati- 
cally. The  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  said  that 
he  held  forth  in  a  bright  yellow  flying  suit, 
"swigging  bourbon  whisky  out  of  a  paper 
cup" — It  was  "like  a  scene  from  Batm.in." 
And  to  underline  It  all.  Ky  said  again  Wed- 
nesday that  be  vrlU  be  in  pow«r  at  least  a 
year. 

Our  government  says  it  favors  an  election. 
The  difficulties  an  election  poses,  however, 
are  tremendoxis.  The  Vletcong  control  great 
areas  of  South  Vietnam.  Will  the  people  In 
those  areas  vote?  How  can  they,  and  If  they 
did.  could  anyone  be  sure  the  election  was 
honest?  Presumably  the  vartoua  political 
factions — Buddhists.  Catholics  and  what 
have  you — will  support  slates  of  their  own 
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for  the  constitutional  assembly.  If  one  side 
wins  overwhelmingly  will  the  others  stand 
still  for  It?  If  the  assembly  Is  split  will  it 
be  able  to  draft  a  constitution?  If  the 
threat  of  resistance  by  Ky  and  others  hangs 
over  It  all.  Is  the  whole  business  feasible? 

If  the  election  did  result  In  a  civilian  gov- 
ernment that  no  one  immediately  tried  to 
overthrow,  what  would  the  change  be  in 
the  status  of  the  war?  None  in  all  proba- 
bility. 

The  big  need  In  Vietnam  Is  to  stop  the 
killing,  put  an  end  to  the  agony  the  nation 
Is  undergoing  and  step  back  from  the  risk 
of  Involving  the  United  States  In  a  wider 
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Solution  to  the  Problems  of  Mass 
Transportation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or   KKW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  provisions  of  S. 
2935.  a  bill  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to 
encourage  regional  solutions  to  transpor- 
tation problems  and  to  authorize  grants 
under  the  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  our  commuter 
services  are  in  dire  straits,  and  that  those 
commuter  and  passenger  services  are 
vital  to  the  life  of  our  urban  communi- 
ties-and.  indeed,  vital  to  the  life  of  the 
entire  country.  Without  those  services 
being  available,  our  cities  would  be  stran- 
gled in  a  huge  congestion  of  automotive 
trafQc  and  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
the  country  would  be  seriously  impaired. 

Our  Federal  Government  through  the 
years  has  stepped  In  to  render  assistance 
where  the  vital  interests  of  the  country 
are  at  stake.  There  is  Indeed  a  clear 
need  for  Federal  assistance  at  this  point. 
We  must  prevent  the  further  closing 
down  of  these  vital  services  and  we  must 
take  forward-looking  steps  to  achieve 
Improvement  and  rationalization  of 
transF>ortation  into,  in  and  between  our 
urban  communities. 

The  provision  in  S.  2935  authorizing 
Federal  grants  to  meet  one-half  of  the 
annual  net  operating  deficit  of  any  mass 
transportation  company  serving  urban 
areas  Is  such  a  far-reaching  step.  If 
commuter  operations  and  if  urban  trans- 
portation services  were  to  be  seriously 
curtailed,  the  impact  on  the  economy  of 
any  urban  area  would  be  self-evident. 

I  would  suggest,  however,  that  the 
committee  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  proposal  that  the  bill  be  amended  so 
as  to  permit  the  making  of  such  grants 
not  only  to  transportation  companies, 
but  also  to  authorities  and  systems  which 
are  operated  by  the  municipalities  or  by 
the  States.  Whether  such  systems  are 
operated  by  private  companies  or  by  mu- 
nicipal or  State  authorities,  the  require- 
ments and  the  desired  ends  are  identical. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  committee 
eliminate  this  unnatural  distinction  and 
that  the  bill  be  broadened  so  as  to  direct 
Federal  help  where  help  Is  needed,  rather 
than  on  some  artiflcial  basis. 


My  support  of  this  bill  does  not  arise 
solely  from  my  concern  for  my  own  city. 
Every  major  urban  area  in  the  United 
States  will  sooner  or  later  experience 
the  same  type  of  problems  which  are  now 
being  faced  In  the  East.  Indeed,  many 
areas  are  already  experiencing  those 
problems.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  give 
assistance  to  that  one  area  in  the  trans- 
portation field  where  the  Government 
has  not  been  forthcoming  with  active 
support.  The  Government  subsidizes  the 
airlines  and  steamship  companies.  It 
provides  unbelievable  quantities  of  funds 
for  the  highway  program.  Commuter 
services,  however,  have  received  no  such 
support  and  this  failure  of  support  has 
resulted  in  the  deplorable  conditions 
currently  being  faced  by  our  urban  com- 
munities. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  committee 
action  on  S.  2935. 


Standpoint — Prayers  in  the  School 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  Illinois  Senator  Everett 
DiRKSEN,  returns  to  the  Senate  floor,  his 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  guartui- 
teeing  schoolchildren  the  right  to  pray 
in  classrooms  if  they  wish  will  be  de- 
bated in  the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  other  body  will  act  favorably  on  this 
constitutional  amendment,  and  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  we  in  the  House  will 
do  likewise.  Support  of  this  amendment 
has  come  from  across  the  country. 
Typical  of  the  editorial  comment  was 
that  carried  by  WBBM-TV.  of  Chicago, 
in  its  editorial  broadcast  Tuesday,  May 
10. 

Standpoint — Pratbrs  in  the  School 

In  all  of  the  nearly  two  centuries  It  has 
existed,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  has  been  amended  only  twenty-four 
times. 

The  first  eight  amendments  make  up  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  which  guarantee  us  our  civil 
liberties.  Others  deal  with  such  weighty 
matters  as  rights  to  vote,  the  makeup  of  our 
Congress,  prohibition  and  the  amendment 
which  later  repealed  It,  the  Income  tax  tmd 
the  procedures  for  electing  our  leaders. 

Now  it  is  proposed  that  we  amend  the  Con- 
stitution one  more  time.  The  purptoee  would 
be  to  guarantee  school  children  the  right  to 
pray  in  their  classrooms  If  they  want  to.  It 
may  sound  like  a  small  point,  perhaps  even 
frivolous,  compared  to  the  more  ponderous 
matters  dealt  with  in  other  constitutional 
amendments. 

But  we  support  the  proposed  prayer 
amendment,  if  only  to  clear  up  a  confused 
muddle  which  has  set  neighbor  against 
neighbor,  religion  against  religion  and  com- 
munity against  community  clear  across  the 
nation. 

Senator  Evemttt  Dihksen.  of  Dllnois.  along 
with  43  other  Senators  have  sponsored  a 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  calling  for  the 
amendment.  It  Is  a  raUier  simply  worded 
document.  It  merely  providee  that  no  one 
In  authority  can  either  prevent  or  require 


any  person  to  participate  in  prayer  In  a  pub- 
lic building,  nor  can  any  one  In  authority  tell 
any  one  what  to  pray. 

The  prayer  Issue  haa  erupted  several  times 
In  the  Chicago  area,  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
There  Is,  In  fact,  a  federal  court  case  pending 
here  now  arising  from  the  prayer  Issue  In  a 
school  in  nearby  DeKalb. 

We  think  the  Dlrksen  prayer  amendment 
would  put  an  end  to  such  disputes.  We  also 
hope  It  will  put  an  end  to  the  endless  argu- 
ments over  separation  of  church  and  state 
and  Just  what  that  Issue  entails. 

There  have  been  hints,  for  example,  that  a 
suit  might  one  day  be  filed  requiring  all 
United  States  coins  to  be  re-Issued  because 
the  present  ones  carry  the  legend  "In  God  We 
Trust." 

Some  have  even  suggested  that  It  may  be 
unconstitutional  for  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  other  public  officer,  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  with  his  hand  placed 
upon  a  Bible. 

Three  court  decisions,  two  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  one  by  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
have  Virtually  banished  prayer  from  schools 
in  this  country. 

But  the  decisions  also  have  served  to  con- 
fuse the  whole  country  on  the  knotty  prob- 
lem of  the  relationships  between  church  and 
state.  The  net  result  has  been  to  breed  in- 
tolerance and  to  create  bickering  among 
friends  and  neighbors  who  adhere  to  differ- 
ing religions. 

We  believe  the  Dlrksen  amendment  would 
clear  the  air.  by  simply  stating  that  children 
have  the  right  to  pray  in  their  classrooms  If 
they  want  to,  and  don't  have  to  pray  If  they 
don't  want  to. 


A  Tribute  to  Secretaries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  Is  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure 
for  me  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  dedicated  secretaries 
In  observance  of  National  Secretaries 
Week. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
those  many  loyal  men  and  women  who. 
In  their  dedicated  careers  as  secretaries, 
give  each  of  us  in  public  life  such  capable 
and  understanding  guidance  in  our  daily 
efforts  to  serve  our  constituents  in  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  all 
of  the  secretaries  in  private  business  and 
In  industry.  I  especially  want  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  secretary  on  Capitol 
Hill,  who  plays  such  a  vital  role  in  serv- 
ing our  country  and  who  Is  well  trained 
and  qualified  to  help  keep  the  wheels  of 
our  economy  running  smoothly. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
compliment  and  commend  the  work  of 
the  Official  Reporters  of  Debate.  This  Is 
such  a  demanding  Job,  and  a  task  that 
often  requires  a  certain  skill  to  take  the 
dictation  that  Is  so  rapidly  spoken  on  the 
House  floor,  and  when  transcribed  flows 
Into  such  eloquent  remarks. 

My  wholehearted  thanks  go  out  to  my 
entire  staff,  who  serve  me  faithfully  in 
discharging  my  duties  to  the  people  of 
southeast  Iowa. 
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TVt  Draft:  Edncatioaal  Sbtat  Hu  Notk- 
inf  To  Do  With  Daty  To  Fif  kt 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARCH  A  MOORE,  JR. 

or  wavT  vncnriA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RH'RESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  MOORK  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  subjects  during  this 
war  and  every  other  war  in  our  history 
Is  the  system  for  drafting  our  young  men 
Into  milltay  service. 

The  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  Intelligencer, 
which  was  founded  before  West  Virginia 
became  a  Stole,  has  a  constructive, 
straightforward  editorial  on  'The 
Draft."  What  the  newspaper  proposes 
is  a  requirement  that  every  man  within 
the  military  age  bracket  be  put  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  draft  footing.  The  news- 
paper backs  this  proposal  up  with  some 
strong,  logical  reasons.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be  re- 
printed in  its  entirety: 

Th«  Drajtt:  BDtJCATiONAL  Status  Has 
NOTHXNO  TO  Do  With  Dutt  To  Pioht 
Student  dBmonatratioiu  against  the  draft 
examinations  are  understandable  for  the 
reaooD  that  no  war  la  popular  with  thoee 
who  have  to  nght  It.  and  that  this  parUcu- 
lar  engagement  ha»  leaa  patriotic  appeal 
than  moat.  But  thoee  who  attend  college 
and  who  may  feel  that  the  eiamlnatlon  put 
them  at  a  disadvantage  In  relation  to  other 
college  men  have  much  lees  cause  for  com- 
plaint than  young  men  In  the  same  age 
bracket  who  are  not  In  ooUege. 

There  Is  no  way  on  earth  by  which  these 
examinations  can  be  made  a  fair  test  of 
yoxing  man's  war  serrlce  liability  for  the 
reason   that   the  basic   concept   Is   false. 

When  the  Country  U  at  war— whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  official  decisions  that 
brought  us  into  it — It  is  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  wage  It.  We  have  a  right  to  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  the  Involvement,  to  crltl- 
dae  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  policy  of 
which  It  Is  a  consequence;  to  control  termi- 
nation of  the  war  effort.  But  so  long  as  it 
Is  In  progress  we  the  people  must  support 
it,  with  money  and  men. 

Because  of  the  accident  of  age.  the  actual 
flgtatlng.  the  risking  of  Ufe  and  Umb.  is  a 
respoDsiblllty  of  our  young  men.  This  is 
unfortunate,  but  It  Is  a  fact  of  life  we  can- 
not escape.  The  being  so  simple  Justice,  it 
seems  to  this  newspaper,  requires  that  every 
man  within  the  military  age  bracliet  be  put 
on  precisely  the  same  footing.  The  fact 
that  one  boy  U  in  college  while  another  Is 
not  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.  or 
should  not  have.  The  fact  that  one  boy 
may  be  a  bnillant,  industrious  student,  an- 
other a  dullard  or  trlller,  should  have  no 
bearing  on  his  draft  status.  If  a  young 
man  chooeea  to  work  rather  than  pursue 
education:  if  his  economic  ot  social  circum- 
stances deny  him  th*  opportunity  to  go  to 
college:  If  his  m«ntal  eaiMtblUt^ies  are  such 
that  a  college  carreer  la  not  for  him,  he  does 
not  assume,  by  any  of  these  circumstances. 
an  obligation  to  fight  and  if  necessary  die 
for  his  Country  that  does  not  rest  as  heavily 
on  every  other  young  man  his  age. 

No  physically  and  mentally  able  man  In 
the  appropriate  age  bracket  whose  absence 
would  not  impose  a  hariUtilp  on  others  de- 
pendent on  him  for  tbelr  sustenance  should 
be  exempt  from  the  draft. 

To  the  degree,  then,  that  these  controver- 
sial examinations  affect  the  UabUlty  of  any 
person  taking  them  or  Ignoring  them  or 
Ineligible  to  participate  V>ey  are  unfair. 


Prirato  Eaterprise:  The  loitiatiTe  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'BS 
Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  71st  Annual  Convention  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  American  Revolution  was  held 
recently  here  in  Washington. 

More  than  1,500  people  heard  an 
eighth-grader  from  Lyons,  Ga.,  Ralph 
Hamilton  Lankford,  Jr..  deliver  the  win- 
ning oration  in  the  CAR  national  ora- 
torical contest.  Young  Mr.  Lankford's 
speech  was  entitled  "Private  Enterprise: 
The  Initiative  of  the  American  Way  of 
Life."  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
comments  of  such  a  young  American, 
and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record  with 
the  thought  in  mind  that  my  colleagues 
will  also  enjoy  it : 
PxiVATK  Enthutiisi::  Thk  iNrriATiv*  or  thx 
American  Wat  or  Lire 

( By  Ralph  Hamilton  Lankford,  Jr.) 

In  a  mere  one  hundred  sixty  years,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  grown  from 
birth  to  become  the  greatest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  This  could  only  be- 
come a  reality  because  of  the  unique  system 
in  America  .  .  .  that  system  of  private 
enterprise. 

Private  Enterprise  was  the  guide  that  took 
Daniel  Boone  to  Kentucky  to  open  a  new 
territory  and  to  help  Americans  settle  in  this 
land.  Private  Enterprise  gave  Rockefeller 
the  insight  and  the  initiative  to  establish 
big  business  from  a  small  beginning. 

John  Hays  Hammond  has  said.  "The  func- 
tion of  government  Is  not  to  guarantee 
equality  of  reward  nor  Inequality  of  service. 
All  a  government  can  do  in  this  respect,  even 
a  paternal  government,  is  to  give  equality  of 
opportunity."  These  words  apply  today  as 
never  before,  and  it  is  time  for  all  good 
Americans  to  speak  up  and  point  to  such 
thoughts  as  these  and  remind  our  govern- 
ment that  we  are  where  we  are  today  because 
of  personal  initiative,  and  not  because  of  gov- 
ernment control.  The  trend  shown  today 
with  rent  subsidy  and  medicare  is  leading  us 
only  too  quickly  to  the  Cooununlst  boast  of 
taking  over  the  United  States  of  America 
by  1973. 

We  have  become  too  firmly  set  In  the  pat- 
tern of  the  majority,  feeling  that  as  long  as 
we  remain  in  the  majority.  "George"  can 
take  care  of  things!  If  we  want  to  benefit 
from  the  continued  practice  of  private  enter- 
prise, that  has  made  our  nation  so  great,  we 
must  begin  by  practicing  such  a  theory,  by 
doing  for  ourselves,  and  by  showing  the 
Initiative  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor- 
tunity toward  a  more  secure  tomorrow. 
Private  enterprise  is  ours  only  so  long  as  we 
are  willing  to  defend  it.  practice  It.  and  bene- 
fit from  It.  Let  us  stop  allowing  Uncle  Sam 
to  do  for  us  what  we  are  capable  of  doing  for 
ourselves. 

Let  us  compare  for  a  minute  the  com- 
munistic approach  to  production  and  the 
American  way  of  private  enterprise.  Twice 
Americans  have  come- forth  with  food  for  the 
RusslaKs.  First  In  1033  and  then  more  re- 
cently in  19S3.  When  workers  are  deprived 
of  incentive,  when  wages  and  living  costs 
are  provided  equally  to  all.  the  natural  in- 
clination of  human  nature  is  to  do  no  more 
than  Is  necessary  to  exist.  So.  during  both 
these  periods  mentioned,  workers  ceased  to 
extend  their  energies  heyond  the  minimum 
effort.     As  a  result.  Russia  bad  shortages. 


In  1933  these  shortages  were  so  severe  that 
five  million  Russians  died  of  starvation. 
More  recently,  in  1963,  the  d«acienc7  of 
wheat  threatened  the  communists  with  a 
similar  result.  And  to  the  rescue,  not  once 
but  twice,  came  the  products  of  Private 
Enterprise  .  ,  .  .  money  and  food  from  the 
free  people  of  the  United  States  of  Ameilca. 

If  we  In  America  had  not  been  productive. 
It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  help  our 
fellow  man.  Whether  the  help  was  appreci- 
ated or  not  .  .  .  whether  it  was  to  our  best 
Interest  or  not  .  .  .  would  be  subject  for 
debate.  The  point  here  Is  that  we  had  the 
means  by  which  to  help  a  nation  In  trouble 
that  had  claimed  for  over  forty  years  that 
It  was  the  perfect  system  of  government. 

It  is  our  privilege  as  members  of  the 
Children  of  the  American  Revolution  to 
defend  Private  Enterprise  for  future  genera- 
tions. How  do  we  go  about  this  task?  We 
begin  by  studying  history  and  becoming  In- 
formed about  oiu-  system  of  advancement  .  .  . 
and  let  us  always  remember  that  Communism 
Is  our  enemy. 

Can  we  as  American  Citizens  and  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution  practice  dally 
our  system  of  Private  Enterprise  and  eradi- 
cate the  Communist  boast  of  taking  over  the 
United  States  of  America  by   1973? 

I  am  confident  we  canf! 


Parkway 


Students    High 
I         Testing 


in    Nationwide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or    rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  insert  a  self-explanatory 
newspaper  clipping  from  the  Titusvllle. 
Pla..  Stor-Advocate,  a  story  pajring 
proper  tribute  to  a  fine  group  of  stu- 
dents at  Parkway  Junior  High  School  in 
Titusvllle. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  fine  schools 
in  my  congressional  district.  The  prin- 
cipal. Mr.  Ralph  E.  Robertson  and  the 
guidance  director,  Mrs.  Ruth  Chewnlng. 
have  been  kind  enough  to  bring  this 
article  to  my  attention.  Quite  naturally, 
they  are  very  proud  of  this  achievement, 
and  rightly  so,  when  school  dropout  is 
unfortunately  becoming  fashionable  and 
a  way  of  life  for  so  many  yoimgsters 
today. 

I  commend  these  students  for  their  ef- 
forts. 

Pabkwat    Stodents    High    in     NAXioNwroE 
Testing 

Ten  of  13  Parkway  Junior  High  students 
who  participated  in  the  National  Educational 
Development  Test,  given  in  Klarch,  placed  in 
the  upper  10  per  cent  on  national  norms,  ac- 
cording to  Principal  Ralph  Rot>ertson. 

Two  students.  Jim  Current  and  John  Kad- 
lec, scored  m  the  99th  percentile,  nationally. 
Other  students  who  scored  from  03  to  98  per- 
centile are  Harry  Sanders  Bell.  Jay  Carothers. 
Soott  Carpenter.  Donna  Davidson.  Debbie 
Hock.  Sarah  Kahn.  Alice  Loudon  and  Lyle 
Shaffer.  III. 

The  test  was  given  to  ninth  year  students 
only  and  was  given  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
Most  of  the  students  of  Parkway  scored  high- 
est m  sclenoe  and  math. 

The  results  have  all  been  received  in  the 
guidance  office  and  the  students  who  partici- 
pated should  be  receiving  their  scores  with- 
in the  next  week. 


May  17,  1966 


The  NEDT  Is  used  to  measure  broad  aspects 
of  the  general  educational  development  of 
ninth  and  tenth  year  students.  A  fimda- 
mental  purpose  of  the  NEDT  Is  to  provide  a 
situation  In  which  students  can  demon- 
strate how  well  they  can  tiae  what  they 
have  learned.  Scores  reflect  the  extent  to 
which  they  developed  their  ablUUea.  The 
higher  scores  are  earned  not  only  by  the 
brightest,  Individuals,  but  also  by  good  stu- 
dents who  have  developed  their  capabilities 
to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  ten  Parkway  students  will  receive  the 
Certificate  of  EUucatlonal  Development  from 
Science  Research  Association,  Indicating 
their  performance  In  the  upper  10  per  cent 
based  on  national  norms. 

The  cerUflcate  reflecU  credit  both  to  the 
sutdent  and  to  the  school. 
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United  States-Soviet  Race  to  the  Earth's 
Interior? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  ATyril  26, 1966 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  action  of  the  House  in  disapproving 
a  budget  request  of  $19.7  million  for 
Project  Mohole  is  inviting  Russia  to 
sputnik  the  United  States  in  its  efforts 
to  explore  the  earth's  interior.  Unless 
the  Senate  restores  this  money,  the  proj- 
ect wlU  be  terminated  and  I  am  reliably 
informed  that  termination  costs  could 
run  as  much  as  $45  million. 

Completion  of  Project  Mohole  will 
surely  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  United 
States  and  has  already  resulted  in  nu- 
merous engineering  and  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  value  to  the  military  and  to 
Industry.  It  has  the  backing  of  the  en- 
tire scientific  community. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  an  article  from 
Oceanology  Week  of  March  31.  1966, 
wliich  discusses  to  some  extent  the  Soviet 
drilling  program: 

United  States-Soviet  Race  to  the  Earth's 
Interior  Could  Develop 
A  U.S.S.R.-Unlted  States  race  to  the  earth's 
Interior  appears  In  the  making  with  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  Novostl  Press  Agency 
that  the  Soviets  will  begin  this  year  drilling 
a  nine-mUe  hole  on  the  Kola  Peninsula  In 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

Meanwhile,  construction  proceeds  on  Proj- 
ect Mohole's  seagoing  drilling  rig  which  the 
U.S.  will  use  for  its  attempt  to  drUl  through 
the  earth's  crust.  If  the  tentative  drilling 
site  130  miles  nw^h  of  Maul,  Hawaii,  were  to 
beccwie  the  ulUmate  location  for  the  work  a 
hole  of  about  16,500  ft.  would  have  to  be 
drilled  through  Igneous  rock.  Water  depth 
there  Is  about  15,000  ft. 

While  no  dates  are  firm  for  the  start 
of  the  U.S.  effort,  a  Mohole  spokesman  men- 
tioned 1971  as  possible.  EsOmatee  of  214  to 
3  years  are  given  for  the  completion  of  the 
drilling  operations. 

The  Soviets  say  they  hope  to  reach  49.300 
ft.  In  their  Kola  Peninsula  effort  by  1971  or 
1972.  They  anticipate  reaching  9.3  miles  In 
about  five  or  six  years  because  of  a  new 
"automatic  Installation"  which  Is  not  yet 
available.  Apparently  this  new  Installation 
greatly  reduces  the  time  for  lowering  and 
lifting  used  bores,  usually  a  very  time  con- 
suming process  when  drilling  at  great  depths. 

The  Novoetl  statement  also  suggests  a  So- 


viet breakthrough  In  use  of  titanium  for 
drilling  pipes.  Titanium  pipe  is  superior  to 
steel  pipe,  since  the  latter  Is  more  prone  to 
break  imder  its  own  weight.  Titanium  pipe 
ifi  about  35  percent  Ughter.  Some  studies  are 
being  conducted  under  Mohole  auspices  In 
the  development  ot  titanium  drilling  pipe 
but  the  plan  at  this  time  oalU  for  a  high 
strength,  low  alloy  steel  pii>e. 

The  Kola  site  was  selected,  according  to 
the  Soviets,  because  of  the  granite  founda- 
tion there  which  starts  near  the  surface  and 
continues  to  great  depths.  Granite,  they  say, 
can  be  drilled  bo  great  depths,  while  "sedi- 
mentary rock  subjected  to  high  pressure 
turns  into  a  monolith,"  resisting  all  drills. 
The  fact  that  walls  bored  through  granite  do 
not  require  timbering  Is  a  second  advanta«e 
dted.  ^ 

The  Soviet  turbine-boring  method  Is  to  be 
used  for  the  project.  This  technique,  which 
will  also  be  employed  In  Project  Mohole,  is 
essentially  one  of  stacking  a  seriee  of  turbines 
over  the  bit  and  lowering  the  bit  and  turbines 
into  the  hole.  Water  Is  forced  down  the  hole 
under  pressure  to  power  the  turbines  and  to 
return  the  drilled  earth  or  stone  to  the  sur- 
face. 

The  Russian  effort  on  the  Kola  Peninsula 
Is  aimed  at  reaching  the  so-C€med  Oonrad 
surface,  the  line  of  division  between  the 
granite  and  basalt  layers.  The  usual  model 
of  the  earth's  crust  shows  three  layers:  the 
sedimentary  cover,  the  granite  layer  and  the 
basalt  layer  at  the  bottom. 

U.S.  experts  do  not  believe  that  the  So- 
viets have  yet  acquired  sufficient  technology 
for  drilling  a  nlne-mUe  hole.  Rather  they 
think  the  Soviets  are  proceeding  In  the  belief 
that  their  technology  will  be  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced when  needed. 

The  Russians  already  have  drilled  a  3800 
meter  hole  at  Bashklrskaya  and  a  5900  meter 
hole  at  Aral  Sohr,  their  major  oU  resource 
area.  Other  announced  sites  for  future  drUl- 
Ing  are  in  Azerbaijan  near  Baku  and  the 
Kuril  ridge  In  the  Sea  of  Japan  where  they 
may  attempt  to  reach  the  Moho.  The  Moho- 
rovlclc  discontinuity — the  boundary  between 
the  earth's  crust  and  the  mantle — la  genially 
thought  to  be  about  25  to  30  miles  below  the 
crust. 
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Congreiiman  Basil  L.  Whitener  Addresses 
Democratic  County  Convention  at  Gas- 
tonia,  N.C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  R.  KORNEGAY 


The  Eternal  Flame 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5, 1966 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  valued 
constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Irwdn  W.  Moser 
1322  Klee  Street,  Belleville,  HI.,  has  sent 
to  me  a  poem  that  he  has  written  memo- 
ralizing  our  beloved  President  Kennedy. 
Because  the  poem  expresses  such  genuine 
affection  and  love  for  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent, I  am  asking  that  It  be  placed  in  the 
Record  for  all  to  read : 

The  Eternal  Plamc 

(By  Irwin  W.  Moser) 

The  Nation  cried 

Our  Chief  hajs  died 

And  all  did  weep 

With  emotion  deep 

While  people  mourn 

The  bier  is  borne 

To  peaceful  rest 

Among  the  blest 

Beneath  the  sod 

With  love  of  God 

And  his  duty  done 

The  world  has  won 

For  him  a  name 

Of  eternal  flame 


or    north   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  Hon.  Basil  L. 
Whitener,  made  the  principal  address  at 
the  Gaston  County,  N.C,  Democratic 
convention  in  Gastonla,  N.C..  on  May 
14,  1966. 

His  speech  ably  describes  the  work  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  great 
principles  upon  which  the  party  is  found- 
ed. I  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  it 
most  Interesting,  and  under  leave  previ- 
ously granted  I  insert  the  speech  in  the 
Record: 

Address  by  Basil  L.  Whtteneb,  Member  or 
Congress,  at  Gaston  County  Democratic 
Convention,  Gaston  County  Courthouse 
Gastonia,  N.C,  SATtnu)AY,  Mat  14,  1966      ' 
It  Is  a  high  honor  and  a  great  privilege  for 
me  here  this  afternoon  to  address  this  con- 
vention of  Gaston  Coimty  Democrats     I  al- 
ways  find   it  a  great  pleasure   to  speak   to 
Democrats,  regardless  of  where  they  are.    It 
gives  me  special  pleasure,  however,  to  speak 
to  so   many  Democrats  with  whom   I  have 
worked  through  the  years  for  great  Demo- 
cratic victories. 

We  meet  this  afternoon  at  a  very  critical 
period  In  the  history  of  our  NaUon  and  of 
the  world.  We  gather  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  dynamic  leadership  U  mandatory 
If  our  way  of  life  and  that  of  the  free  world 
is  to  survive. 

The  Democratic  Party  had  Its  origin  in  the 
philosophy  of  men  who  believed  In  the  dig- 
nity of  man  and  In  his  right  to  share  In  his 
government  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
labor.  The  principles  of  our  party  were  first 
enunciated  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Later  An- 
drew Jackson,  a  great  North  Carolinian  car- 
ried forward  Jefferson's  Ideals  of  democracy. 
Jefferson  believed  that  in  the  people  re- 
sided the  source  of  all  authority  and  power 
in  our  land.  This  principle  forms  the  very 
basis  of  our  government.  It  has  enabled 
our  country  to  become  the  leader  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  be  the  guardian 
of  freedom  in  all  ages. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  produced  great 
leaders  in  the  past,  whose  broad  vision  and 
vigorous  efforts  have  helped  us  to  realize  the 
hope  of  our  forefathers  who  expressed  in  the 
Preamble  to  our  Constitution  the  desire  "to 
form  a  more  perfect  imlon.  establish  Justice 
ensure  domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity." 

More  than  any  other  political  organiza- 
tion m  our  hUtory  the  Democratic  Party  has 
adopted  programs  to  bring  to  the  American 
people  the  great  blessings  expressed  in  the 
Preamble  to  our  9Dnstltutlon. 

The  DemocraUc  record  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment has  for  the  past  150  years  been  one 
of  sound  and  progressive  government  and 
educational,  economic,  and  social  progress 
One  of  the  things  that  has  made  our  party 
great  Is  that  we  have  not  been  afraid  to  have 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  party  as  to 
political,  economic,  and  social  programs  We 
have  been  tolerant  of  the  views  of  everv 
American. 

We  were  the  first  party  to  realize  that,  in 
a  great  nation  embracing  many  nationalities 
races,  and  reUglons,  it  Is  impossible  for  all  of 
our  people  to  think  and  act  aUke.     Our  party 
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ttmm  t>«en  made  strong  by  accommodating 
wlUUn  lu  phiioBophy  the  bopea,  the  ambl- 
tlona.  and  ttie  IdeaU  of  all  AmMrtcans. 

Our  party  ia  the  party  of  the  farmer,  the 
bualneaaman.  the  worker,  the  youth,  and  our 
aged.  It  la  the  party  which  envelops  the 
thinking  of  the  liberal,  the  conservatism,  and 
the  mlddle-of-the-roader.  Out  of  this  amal- 
gamaUon  of  thought  our  party  has  developed 
principles  and  procedures  which  have  given 
to  the  American  people  programs  that  have 
resulted  more  nearly  In  a  consensus  as  to  the 
approach  to  issues. 

As  a  result  of  this  combined  thought  we 
can  and  do  move  forward  on  a  sound,  middle 
ground,  giving  recognition  to  time- honored 
principles  and  Ideals  which  afford  a  meeting 
place  for  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prog- 
ress of  o\ir  nation.  There  Is  room  In  our 
party  for  all  sincere,  honest  elements  who 
have  a  fervent  desire  to  observe  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  naUon  Is  founded  and  to 
bring  about  progress  without  a  violation  of 
those  principles. 

As  one  who  takes  prtde  In  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  our  party.  I  feel  that  we  often 
overlook  the  real  sUength  of  our  party  when 
we  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  accom- 
plishments made  at  the  national  level. 

The  basic  strength  of  our  p*rty  has  been 
the  people,  as  Thomas  Jefferson  so  ably  enun- 
cUted.  The  DemocraUc  Party  has  always 
had  a  strong  foundation  at  the  township, 
county,  and  sUt«  Isral.  It  has  been  the 
soxmd  and  progressive  government  which  our 
party  has  given  to  the  people  at  these  levels 
that  has  enabled  It  to  sustain  the  confidence 
of  the  American  people  and  to  be  rewarded 
with  national  leadership. 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
North  Carolina  Is  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  sound  and  progressive  government  which 
our  party  has  given  to  the  American  people. 
During  the  past  66  ye«tf»  North  Carolina 
has  had  Democratic  governors.  Their  ad- 
ministrations have  been  charactertaed  by  a 
greater  development  of  our  resources:  more 
jobs  for  our  people:  a  vastly  Improved  system 
of  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion; and  an  expanded  network  of  fine  high- 
ways and  Improved  harbor  facilities. 

Under  Democratic  leadership  at  the  state 
and  county  level  North  Carolina  has  moved 
Into  the  forefront  of  the  Southern  States 
and  baa  taken  her  place  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  states  In  the  Union.  In  the  last 
3S  years  the  Democratic  record  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally noteworthy. 

The  late  great  Democratic  Governor  Oregg 
Cherry  of  Oaston  County  will  be  remembered 
for  his  work  In  improving  the  mental  insti- 
tutions of  our  state. 

Our  people  will  long  remember  the  record 
of  Kerr  Scott  In  behalf  of  better  roads  In 
North  Carolina.  Although  hu  administra- 
tion was  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death. 
Oovemor  William  B.  Umatead  will  be  remem- 
bered for  hU  steady  hand  at  the  helm  of  gov- 
ernment at  a  Urns  of  social  and  economic 
change  In  our  state. 

Oovemor  Hodges  gave  new  direction  to  our 
state's  program  of  industrial  development. 
Oovemor  Sanford  carried  forward  our  great 
traditions  of  providing  Improved  educational 
opportunities  for  our  young  people. 

Today  we  have  a  Oovemor  whose  efforts 
to  create  new  Jobs  in  North  Carolina  though 
Industrial  development  and  to  Improve  edu- 
cational standards  are  bflnglng  praise  to  our 
Stat*  from  all  ar«aa  of  the  country.  Gover- 
nor Moore  Is  a  great  Democratic  leader 

At  the  naUonal  level  our  party  has  a  rec- 
ord without  equal  in  the  history  of  the  na- 
tion. Por  the  35  yeara  since  1930  Democratic 
laaderahlp  has  brought  a  fuller  measure  of 
•ooBomlc  opportunities  to  our  people  than 
w«a  accomplished  during  all  the  other  years 
of   our   history. 

Laws  have  been  enacted  to  protect  th« 
bank  itaposlta  and  othet  savings  of  otir  peo- 
ple, to  strengthen  our  farm  seoaomy.  to  bring 


electricity  to  the  rural  areas  of  our  nation, 
to  provide  loans  to  get  the  wheels  of  In- 
dustry bununlng,  to  establish  a  minimum 
wage  for  our  people,  to  provide  expanded  ed- 
ucational opportunities,  to  set  up  social  se- 
curity for  the  wage-earner  and  his  depend- 
ents, and  countless  other  laws  of  far-reach- 
ing significance  to  the  future  of  our  nation. 
Today  we  have  the  highest  level  of  em- 
ployment of  any  nation  In  the  world.  73 
million  Americans  are  employed.  As  a  result 
our  people  have  better  ho\i8lng.  better 
health  facilities,  and  are  receiving  better 
educational  opportunities  than  any  other 
people.  In  every  phase  of  our  activity  our 
nation  Is  experiencing  unbounded  progress. 
New  businesses  are  being  Incorporated  at 
the  rate  of  197.000  every  year.  Common 
stock  prices,  earnings,  and  yields  are  at  a 
high  level,  and  the  profits  of  corporations 
after  taxes  have  grown  more  than  Wr  ■ 
Since  1961  the  average  factory  worker's  wage 
has  increased  30%.  and  the  income  of  the 
fanner  has  also  Increased  nearly  30%. 

The  Democratic  Party  leadership  has  not 
only  been  concerned  with  providing  the 
American  people  with  the  highest  standard 
of  living  In  the  world.  Our  party  has  con- 
sistently stood  for  strong  national  defense 
and  opposition  to  all  forms  of  tyranny  from 
abroad.  It  was  under  Democratic  leader- 
ship that  the  nation  crushed  Nazism  In 
World  War  n  and  repelled  cooununlst  ag- 
gression in  the  Korean  War. 

Most  Americans  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forts our  government  Is  making  today  to 
halt  the  spread  of  communism  In  South- 
east Asia.  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and  In  lAtln  America. 

Under  the  direction  of  Democratic  Pres- 
IdenU  the  United  States  has  become  the 
leader  In  nuclear  research  and  In  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  We  have  come  to 
the  forefront  In  thU  area  which  Is  so  vital 
to  the  survival  of  our  nation  and  that  of 
the  free  world. 

We  can  be  proud  of  the  great  record  of  our 
party. 

In  our  desire  to  Improve  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  our  country  we  shoura 
not  overlook  the  fact,  however,  that  we  must 
keep  our  nation  on  a  sound  economic  basis. 
We  should  support  the  principle  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  Is  only  through  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  economic  principles  that 
we  can  provide  for  our  continued  prosperity 
and  national  security. 

We  should  vigorously  opptoae  the  efforts 
of  all  of  those  who  would  undermine  the 
resistance  of  our  nation  to  communist  ag- 
gression. We  should  strongly  support  our 
young  men  who  are  fighting  In  Viet  Nam 
and  who  are  serving  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  operation  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  largest  business  In  the  world. 
Every  American  is  a  stockholder  In  his 
government. 

Our  people  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
a  more  active  Interest  In  our  local,  state. 
and  national  governments.  You  and  I  should 
encourage  everyone  to  register  and  to  vote. 
An  Informed  citizenship  exercising  Its  right 
to  franchise  U  the  most  effective  bulwark 
against  the  critics  of  our  way  o<  life. 

In  two  weeks  our  party  will  have  lU  pri- 
mary in  North  Carolina.  Democrats  will  be 
notnlnated  for  the  Oeneral  Section  next  fall. 
The  nomlneea  of  our  party  will  deaerre  our 
support.  In  the  traditional  Demorcatlc  way 
w«  should  forget  the  personal  differences  that 
wa  might  have  during  the  primary  contests 
and  unite  behind  our  candidates  selected 
In  the  prlmarlea. 

The  continuance  of  good  government  that 
we  have  in  Oaston  County,  throughout  North 
Carolina,  and  at  th«  national  level  depends 
upon  the  degree  o<  support  that  we  give  our 
Demorcatlc  candidates  this  fall. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  Ilka  to  take  this  o|>- 
portunlty  to  thank  all  oC  those  here  this 


afternoon  for  the  generous  supiport  which 
they  have  given  me  tlu-ough  the  years  la  my 
efforts  to  be  of  service  to  our  people  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  t>een  said  that:  "Nothing  is  more 
honorable  than  a  grateful  heart." 

My  heart  Is  grateful  this  afternoon  for  your 
warm  personal  friendship  and  for  the  priv- 
ilege which  you  have  given  me  to  senc  you 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Toward  a  Review  of  the  Draft— II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
7  there  was  a  very  interesting  confer- 
ence in  New  York  discussing  revision 
of  the  draft  law. 

Because  the  action  we  took  in  1963 
to  extend  the  draft  law  will  expire  July 
1,  1967.  the  Congress  will  no  doubt  act 
this  year  on  a  further  textension. 

Some  of  the  ideas  expressed  at  the 
May  7  conference  may  very  well  be  sub- 
jects for  discussion  In  Washington  dur- 
ing the  coming  months. 

A  story  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
May  8  describes  the  conference.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  place  in  the  Ap- 
pendix the  New  York  Times  article  and 
a  report  on  the  conference  prepared  by 
Donald  J.  Eberly,  executive  associate. 
Overseas  Educational  Service: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  8,  1966] 
EoncATOKs  Uaoi  Omoirs  To  DaAir — Peacb 

COBPs  St«Tic«  Asked  as  Mn,TTART  Alterna- 
tive 

(By  Henry  Raymont) 

Leading  educators  and  manpower  experts 
advocated  yesterday  that  students  and  other 
youths  be  given  the  option  of  service  In  the 
antlpoverty  program  or  In  the  Peace  Corps 
as  an  alternative  to  being  drafted  Into  the 
armed  forces. 

The  early  Inclusion  in  the  draft  law  of  this 
option,  which  has  been  under  prevloiia  con- 
sideration, was  favored  In  discussions  at  the 
first  National  Service  Conference  here  yes- 
terday. 

Donald  J.  Eberly.  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
said  the  conference  would  begin  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  military  draft,  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  establishing  a  com- 
pulsory national   service. 

The  study,  he  said,  can  be  expected  to  sug- 
gest a  radical  revision  of  the  draft  law.  stress- 
ing that  youths  should  be  allowed  to  serve 
In  nonmllltary  programs  as  an  alternative 
to  military  service. 

Some  30  representatives  of  universities, 
student  organizations,  government  agencies 
and  private  foundations  participated  In  the 
meeting,  which  was  organized  by  l*r.  Eberly. 
executive  associate  of  the  Overseas  Educa- 
tional Service. 

The  participants  Included  John  Monro, 
dean  of  Harvard  College:  Glenn  Olds,  dean 
of  International  studies  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York;  the  Rev.  WlUlam  S  Coffin, 
chaplain  at  Yale  University  and  civil  righto 
leader:  Harris  Wofford.  associate  director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  and  Robert  Edwards,  pro- 
gram assistant  of  the  Pord  Poundatlon. 

The  meeting  was  partly  an  outgrowth  of 
the  White  House  conference  on  International 
Cooperation  held  last  December  at  which  Mr. 
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Eberly  first  submitted  a  national  service  pro- 
gram providing  for  the  draft  option. 

EASLT    ACTION    SOUGHT 

The  delegates  yesterday  seemed  over- 
whelmingly to  endorse  the  Idea  that  the 
Peace  Corps  and  antlpoverty  program  were 
the  ty-pes  of  service  that  should  be  considered 
as  alternatives  to  military  draft.  But  they 
showed  less  agreement  on  the  practicability 
of  establishing  a  broader  national  service 
corps. 

This  feeling  was  reflected  In  the  discussion 
to  set  guidelines  for  the  group's  study.  The 
discussion  emphasized  a  desire  to  concen- 
trate on  providing  military  draft  exemptions 
in  time  for  Congressional  hearings  on  the 
draft  law  before  it  expires  next  year. 

The  chance  for  positive  action,  the  group 
agreed.  Is  provided  by  two  Immediate  factors. 
One  Is  that  norunllltary  services  would  pro- 
vide an  alternative  to  youths  who  object  to 
Joining  the  armed  forces  for  reasons  of  con- 
science or  religion.  The  other  Is  the  grow- 
ing need  for  manpower  as  the  Administra- 
tion Increases  the  scope  of  Its  social  programs 
to  combat  poverty.  Illiteracy  and  disease. 

The  day-long  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Princeton  Club,  15  West  43d  Street. 

The  decision  for  a  study  on  proposals  to 
change  the  draft  law  was  endorsed  Informally 
during  the  final  seeslon.  There  was  no  vote, 
but  several  participants  urged  the  action  to 
lay  the  basis  for  a  broad  national  debate  on 
the  draft  act. 

The  idea  of  exempting  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers from  military  service  was  originated 
by  President  Kennedy  when  he  proposed 
formation  of  the  corps  In  his  final  campaign 
speech  on  Nov.  3.  1960. 

With  the  Increasing  military  manpower 
needs  caused  by  the  Vietnam  war,  however, 
this  suggestion  has  not  been  put  Into  prac- 
tice. It  was  disclosed  during  yesterday's  dis- 
cussions that  out  of  5,000  volunteers  who  re- 
turned from  overseas,  80  have  been  drafted. 
While  they  have  not  taken  any  public  posi- 
tion, some  high  Peace  Corps  oCBclals  are 
known  to  favor  a  return  to  the  principle  of 
making  service  In  the  organization — possibly 
with  more  rigorous  standards  and  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  duty — an  alternative  to  the 
draft. 

Much  of  yesterday's  discussion  dealt  with 
the  practical  problems  of  Incorporating  the 
concept  of  national  service  Into  the  Govern- 
ment and  educational  structure. 

Statemint  on  th«  National  Service 
CoNmzNCK  OF  Mat  7,  1966 

Because  of  the  Interest  shown  in  the  topics 
discussed  at  the  National  Service  Conference 
this  Interim  statement  has  been  prepared  in 
advance  of  the  publication  of  a  booklet  that 
Is  to  Include  a  detailed  conference  report, 
several  papen  prepared  for  the  conference, 
and  an  annotated  bibliography. 

The  meeting  was  convened  by  a  number  of 
persons  Interested  in  the  question  of  na- 
tional service  and  was  not  sponsored  by  a 
foundation  or  government  agency.  Thus. 
whUe  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  together 
persons  Identified  with  a  variety  of  groups. 
It  was  not  possible  to  Include  as  wide  an  array 
of  backgrounds  and  Intereste  as  would  have 
been  desirable.  However,  that  so  many  dis- 
tinguished persons  (list  attached)  attended 
the  Conference  Is  a  tribute  to  the  strong  In- 
terest In  the  national  service  concept. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  Conference 
was  to  explore  the  concept  of  national  serv- 
ice and  to  suggest  terms  of  reference  for  a 
detailed  study  of  this  subject.  No  votes  were 
taken,  nor  was  any  formal  organization  es- 
tablished. Nonetheless,  It  Is  possible  to  sum- 
marl3e  very  briefly  several  of  the  major  con- 
cerns of  the  meeting: 

First,  it  was  the  consensus  that  a  young 
man  should  have  the  option  of  fulfilling  his 
service  obligations  In  an  unoocnpllcated  man- 
ner through  partlclpaUon  In  specified  non- 
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military  activities.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
necessary  to  meet  certain  minimum  oondl- 
tlons  relating  to,  for  example,  length  of  serv- 
ice (perhaps  three  years),  standards  of  be- 
havior, and  kinds  of  acUvltles.  Also  man- 
power requirements  of  military  defense  would 
take  priority  at  all  times. 

Second,  while  rapid  approval  might  be  ex- 
tended to  Peace  Corps  service  as  a  recognized 
alternative  activity,  as  well  as  to  the  War  on 
Poverty  programs  which  meet  prescribed 
conditions,  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  the  development  of  a  variety  of  activities 
to  be  acljnowledged  similarly  as  In  the  na- 
tional interest.  Programs  sponsored  by  pri- 
vate agencies,  such  as  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  and  International  Volun- 
tary Services  should  likewise  be  considered 
for  approval  as  qualified  activities.  Several 
examples  were  given  of  activities  that  should 
be  encouraged.  Among  these  were,  reforesta- 
tion, landscaping  and  land  reclamation,  con- 
struction of  new  towns,  reduction  of  water 
pollution,  and  service  as  teachers'  aids  and 
medical  aids. 

Third,  there  were  several  suggestions  to 
the  effect  that  It  would  be  In  the  national 
Interest  to  accept  for  some  of  these  non- 
military  activities  persons  who  failed  to  pass 
the  mental  or  physical  examinations  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Such  persons  could  render 
useful  service  to  the  nation  that  would  be 
consistent  with  their  talents,  and  they  could, 
as  appropriate,  participate  part-time  in  liter- 
acy and  vocational  training  programs. 

Fourth,  there  appeared  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  In  order  to  reduce  draft -flnequlties 
serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
eliminating  student  deferments  and  institut- 
ing a  combined  lottery-alternative  service 
system.  \ 

Fifth,  there  was  agreement  that  every  op- 
portunity should  be  given  to  women  to  serve 
voluntarily  in  appropriate  programs  of  non- 
mllltary  service;  suggestions  were  made  to 
expand  opportunities  for  women  to  serve  and 
to  devise  mechanisms  to  facilitate  such  serv- 
ice. 

Sixth,  the  various  conferees  offered  a 
variety  of  reasons  for  giving  general  ap- 
proval to  the  above  suggestions.  Probably 
the  most  often  cited  reasons  were  that  na- 
tional service  would  lead  to,  (1)  a  reduction 
of  draft  Inequities,  (2)  provision  of  cross- 
cultural  experiences,  (3)  meeting  of  man- 
power needs  in  areas  of  short  supply,  (4) 
giving  to  participants  a  sense  of  self  worth 
and  civic  pride,  (5)  fulflUment  of  service 
owed  to  the  world,  nation,  state,  and  com- 
munity as  part  of  the  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. There  was  agreement  that  education 
In  lU  broadest  sense  was  probably  the  most 
fundamental  part  of  the  rationale  for  the 
variety  of  programs  which  would  come  under 
the  general  heading  of  national  service. 

Seventh,  In  discussing  a  possible  compul- 
sory, universal  service  embracing  both  mili- 
tary and  non-military  service,  two  views  were 
presented.  On  the  one  hand  several  confer- 
ees expressed  the  belief  that  such  a  program 
has  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  consideration 
in  the  future,  following  detailed  research, 
careful  evaluation  of  national  needs,  and  ex- 
amination of  voluntary  non-military  pro- 
grams. Others  said  that  a  program  of  com- 
pulsory universal  service  should  not  even  be 
considered,  claiming  that  young  people,  upon 
leaving  high  school,  should  be  free  to  follow 
the  educational  and  experiential  activities  of 
their  own  choosing,  rather  than  be  forced 
into  involuntary  service  regardless  of  ita 
nature. 

Eighth,  there  was  full  agreement  that  a 
study  should  be  conducted  that  would  ex- 
plore in  more  detail  the  proposals  made  at 
the  Conference  and  would  examine  the  ram- 
ifications of  these  proposals  in  relationship 
to  such  areas  as  the  national  economy,  mili- 
tary security,  poelble  conflicto  with  commer- 
cial organizations  or  labor  unions  and  rela- 
tions with  other  countries. 


PlnaUy,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the  sum- 
mary of  the  discussions  shotUd  be  given  wide 
circulation  so  as  to  stimulate  public  debate 
on  the  subject  and  provide  a  basis  upon 
which  Congress  may  consider  possible  re- 
visions in  the  Selective  Service  Act  when  it 
comes  up  for  renewal  In  mid- 1967. 

DONALO  J.  Eberlt. 
May  11,  1966. 

Participants  in  the  National  Service  Con- 
ference,   Mat    7,    1966 

Borton,  Ray:  Agricultural  Development 
CoimcU. 

Bramson,  Leon;  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  Swarthmore  College. 

Chajnberlln.  Jr.,  Rev.  Roy  B.;  Reverend. 
Gorham,  Maine. 

Coffin.  Jr..  Rev.  William  S.;  Chaplain,  Yala 
University. 

Cowan,  Geoffrey:   Legislative  Assistant  to 
Congressman  Rtan. 
Cullinan,  Terrence:  Lieutenant.  US  Army 
Dawson,    J.    Dudley:    Vice-President    and 
Dean  of  Students  of  Antioch  College. 

Eberly,  Donald  J.;  Executive  Ajssoclate. 
Overseas  Educational  Service. 

Edwards,  Robert;  Program  Assistant,  Pord 
Poundatlon. 

Ford,  Thomas  E.;  Director  of  Scholarships 
Alfred  P.  Sloan  Poundatlon. 

Greenway,  Robert  G.;  Director  of  Program 
Development  Research  in  Education,  Pran- 
conla  College. 

Hlggins.  Ted;  VISTA,  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

LaMontagne.  Ray;  Associate  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller  3rd. 

Maclver.  Dale:  Admimstrative  Assistant  to 
Congressman  Fraser. 
Monro,  John;  Dean  of  Harvard  College. 
Mosher,  Frederic  A.;   Executive  Associate. 
Carnegie  Corporation. 

Myers.  Charles  N.;  Executive  Associate, 
Education  and  World  Affairs. 

Nemerovskl,  Howard  M.;  White  House 
Fellow  attached  to  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

Olds.  Glenn;  Executive  Dean  of  Interna- 
tional Studies  and  World  Affairs,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York. 

Oshlns.  Robert;  Director,  Office  of  Inter- 
national Investments,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

Preiss.  Jack  J.;  Professor  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology,  Duke  University. 

Rapoport,  Roger;  Student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. 

Sanders.  Mrs.  Marion  K.;  Associate  Editor 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Sherburne,  Philip:  President  of  U,S.  Na- 
tional Student  Association. 

Springer,  Arthur;  Associate  Editor,  C«r- 
rent  Magazine. 

StUlman,  John  S.;  Chairman  of  American 
Veterans  Committee. 

Terry,  Robert;  Advance  Project  Director, 
School  for  International  Training,  The  Ex- 
periment in  International  Living. 

Vogel,  Jerome;  Director,  Overseas  Youth 
Program;  Operation  Crossroads  Africa. 

White.  Lawrence  M.;  Coordinator  of  Re- 
search Evaluation  and  Proposal  Develop- 
ment. Massachusetts  Service  Corps. 

Wofford,  Harris:  Assoclata  Director-at- 
Large,  Peace  Corps. 


Tribate  to  Georg:e  B.  Meny 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILLIP  BURTON 

OF   CALirOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.    BURTON    of    California.      Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a 
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man  who  has  made  a  major  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  which, 
though  little  heralded,  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  upon  the  representation  of  our 
citizens  In  their  State  legislatures. 

George  B.  Merry,  staff  writer  for  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  has  maintained  a  keen  personal, 
as  well  as  professional,  interest  in  the 
field  of  legislative  apportionment  and 
congressional  redistrictlng  for  almost  a 
decade.  His  legislative  malapportion- 
ment series  was  first  published  In  1958 
and  his  congressional  districting  series 
was  first  published  in  1959.  Both  were 
suljsequently  reprinted  In  booklet  form 
by  the  National  Municipal  League. 

Then  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States.  Archibald  Cox.  arguing  Baker 
against  Carr  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  cited  Mr.  Merry's  research  in  his 
brief. 

A  native  of  Boston  and  a  graduate  of 
Boston  public  schools,  Mr.  Merry  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  from  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity In  Boston  in  english  journalism 
In  1948  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  that  same 
year.  He  has  since  covered  almost  every 
facet  of  public  affairs  and  presently 
writes  on  municipal  activities  and  urban 
affairs:  including  State  and  local  politi- 
cal developments  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1963  Mr.  Merry  was  awarded  the 
Public  Service  Reporting  Award  by  the 
American  Political  Science  Association 
for  his  work  In  spotlighting  the  problem 
of  legislative  malapportionment. 

His  work  has  been  not  only  a  tribute 
to  his  profession  but  of  even  greater 
meaning  to  the  right  of  every  American 
to  a  vote  equal  In  effect  to  every  other 
citizen  of  his  Stote. 


People,  Not  Cars,  Are  the  Guilty  Ones 

KXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NX8KASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9. 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Members  of  this  body  know,  the  in- 
terest In  the  Congress  at  the  moment  is 
high  on  the  subject  of  what  can  be  done 
to  Improve  traffic  safety.  The  steady  rise 
In  traffic  deaths  and  injuries  is  calling 
upon  oxir  best  intelligence  and  experience 
to  find  ways  and  means  of  making  auto- 
mobile travel  and  highway  use  less  dan- 
gerous. As  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  In- 
volved in  the  present  hearings,  I  do  not 
believe  the  auto  is  the  major  culprit,  al- 
though there  are  those  who  would  have 
us  believe  this. 

I  was  gratified  to  note  that  Dr.  Peter  J. 
Steincrohn,  syndicated  medical  coliun- 
nist  writing  in  the  Washington  Star, 
agreed  with  my  thinking.  I  call  this  arti- 
cle about  the  present  hearings  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 
Stop  Killimo  Youbsklt:  DKivns  Not  Fkoc 
Fbom  Axx  Blams 
(By  Dr.  Pet«r  J.  Steincrohn) 

I  have  been  reading  and  hearing  and  see- 
ing about  as  much  about  the  railure*  of  car 
manufacturers  In  Detroit  as  I  can  stand. 


Books  ar^  being  written  about  their  ap- 
parent heedleeaness  in  building  cars  that 
are  coffins  on  wheels.  Magaslne  and  news- 
paper articles  bombard  the  auto  makers  so 
often  and  so  mercilessly  I  wonder  how  their 
executives  can  sleep  at  night.  And  TV  and 
radio  and  ail  the  news  media  show  the  in- 
vestigating committee  blasting  top  brass  of 
the  Industry;  blaming  them  for  not  having 
produced  the  accident-proof  car,  one  In 
which  the  steering  wheel  folds  harmlessly  on 
Impact;  on  which  tires  never  blow  out:  doors 
don't  fly  open;  and  speeds  of  70  to  80  miles 
per  hour  are  no  menace  to  the  limbs  and 
life  of  the  people  In  the  car. 

I  know  no  executives  In  the  automobile 
Industry.    I  own  no  stock  In  their  companies 

So  when  I  say.  please  let's  get  off  their 
backs  for  a  while  and  face  the  real  culprite. 
It  Is  done  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play  and  for 
getting  the  Job  done 

It's  time  we  looked  at  ourselves,  and  so 
should  the  committee  In  Washington. 

If  they  spent  more  time  on  formulating  a 
law  which  would  help  make  us  better  drivers, 
they  would  be  making  greater  progrees  in 
cutting  down  the  mounting  statistics  of 
battered  skulls,  twisted  and  broken  backs, 
shattered  minds,  and  Invalidism  In  bed  and 
wheel  chair  for  life — much  worse  than  sudden 
death. 

I  thought  I  had  had  my  say.  that  It  was 
time  to  stop,  that  active  Interest  In  the 
problem  of  traffic  deaths  and  Injuries  was 
now  In  good  hands.  But  I  don't  consider 
that  It  Is,  If  emphasis  continues  to  be  put 
on  the  car  rather  than  on  the  driver. 

For  years  I  have  been  saying  these  things 
and  they  bear  repeating: 

1.  Unless  you  are  extremely  careful  as  a 
driver  (most  of  us  are  helpless  as  passen- 
gers), you  may  be  carried  out  horizontal 
on  a  stretcher. 

2.  Drive  as  If  every  other  driver  Is  a  moron 
or  completely  untrustworthy. 

3.  Respect  stop  signs  even  if  you  have  the 
right  of  way.  Otherwise  a  nut  may  crash 
through  and  hit  you  broadside. 

4.  Never  release  your  brake  until  you  have 
fastened   your   seat   belt. 

5.  Never  take  alcohol  before  driving  or 
while  driving.  (1  suppose  you  are  tired  of 
hearing  that  alcohol  Is  In  50  jjercent  of  those 
killed  in  auto  accidents.) 

6.  Black  coffee  won't  neutralize  the  effects 
of  a  few  drinks. 

7.  With  our  present  setup  In  various  states 
(no  re-examlnatlons,  no  physical  or  psycho- 
logical checkups  yearly),  remember  that  the 
man  In  the  car  approaching  you,  following 
you,  or  coming  at  you  from  a  side  street 
may  be  blind,  deaf,  psychotic.  In  a  temper 
tantruin.  or  In  scores  of  ways  Incapacitated 
and  Mn&t  to  be  behind  the  wheel  of  a  car. 

Let  the  geniuses  who  design  cars  in  De- 
troit come  up  with  an  apparently  foolproof 
vehicle.  But  don't  lets  hound  them.  Who 
will  agree  that  If  you  put  a  person  behind 
the  wheel  who  does  not  deserve  a  license, 
that  it  will  be  foolproof  at  70  to  80  ml'-  s 
per  hour  on  a  wet  or  dry  highway,  while  Its 
driver  Is  filled  with  alcohol  or  hostility? 

Let's  lay  off  the  auto  Industry  for  a  while 
and  turn  the  white  light  on  ourselves. 

People,  not  cars,  are  the  guilty  ones. 


Highway  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  TODD,  JR. 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  TODD.    Mr.  Speaker,  eariler  this 
year  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  my 


constituents,  and  among  the  questions 
was  one  dealing  with  auto  safety.  In 
addition  to  answering  questions,  many 
people  wrote  comments  or  additional  let- 
ters on  this  subject.  A  letter  which  very 
well  expresses  the  sentiments  of  my  con- 
stituents on  this  subject  was  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Parkinson  of  Kalamazoo. 
Mich.,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  state- 
ment. 

I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  it  so  well  places  into 
perspective  the  relationship  of  the  driver, 
the  legislator,  and  the  automobile  manu- 
facturer. It  represents  a  highly  con- 
structive approach  to  a  difficult  problem. 
It  is  interesting  that  studded  tires  for 
winter  driving  are  not  legal  in  Michigan. 
This  is  most  certainly  an  oversight,  and 
I  hope  that  the  State  legislature  will  re- 
medy it  shortly.  I  am  advised,  however, 
that  many  of  these  tires  are  now  sold  in 
Michigan  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  Illegal.  The  law  preventing  their  sale 
dates  back  to  the  time  that  farm  trac- 
tors and  other  farm  implements  with 
lugs  were  prohibited  from  driving  on 
pavement. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows : 

Kalamazoo,  Mich., 

March  7,  1966. 
Congressman  PAtn,  H.  Todd,  Jr., 
U  S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Todd:  I  am  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  to  you  some  of  my  views  con- 
cerning highway  safety.  I  feel  that  it  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  resolve  In  any  mean- 
ingful and  effective  way  the  problem  of  In- 
creasing highway  deaths  because  of  a  certain 
amount  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  this  burden  apparently  must  fall.  I.e., 
state  and  national  legislators  and  the  auto- 
mobile Industry.  This  hypocrisy  seems  evi- 
dent to  me  whenever  the  two  major  areas 
for  improvement,  cars  and  their  drivers,  are 
discussed. 

The  automobile  industry  admits  deep  con- 
cern over  the  problem  but  indignantly  re- 
fuses to  admit  that  they  are  putting  cars  on 
the  road  which  are  less  safe  than  they  might 
be.  and  points  an  accusing  finger  at  the 
driver.  Legislators,  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
mit no  less  concern,  but  bristle  at  sugges- 
tions that  compulsory  vehicle  Inspection, 
periodic  physical  examinations,  and  more 
stringent  licensing  procedures  might  remove 
thousands  of  people  from  the  highways  who 
are  neither  mentally  nor  physically  qualified 
to  drive  a  modern  automobile,  and  in  turn 
point  the  finger  of  accusation  at  The  Big 
Three.  Their  tndlgnancy  seems  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  their  constituents 
whom  such  proposals  are  likely  to  affect. 
Only  when  both  groups,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry and  the  public,  represented  by  their 
senators  and  members  of  the  house,  admit 
that  any  truly  effective  solution  will  mean 
some  inconvenience  or  possible  financial  bur- 
den for  both  can  the  groundwork  for  effec- 
tive legislation  be  laid. 

I  favor  a  bill  setting  minimum  safety 
equipment  standards  for  automobiles  and 
automobile  tires.  However,  I  feel  strongly 
that  such  equipment  should  not  be  limited 
to  devices  enabling  occupants  of  a  vehicle 
to  survive  a  head-on  crash,  but  should  in- 
clude feattires  which  would  minimize  the 
possibility  ot  a  crash  in  the  first  place. 
American  autcHoiobiles  are  notably  deficient 
in  braking  and  handling  qualities,  design 
emphasis  shifting  more  and  more  to  com- 
fort and  convenience.  Lighting  Is  poor. 
Manufacturers  seem  to  compete  with  one 
another  to  sec  who  can  most  effectively 
conceal  tall  lights  and  directional  signals 
within    the    fenders   or   grillwork.     Parking 
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lights  should  be  wired  to  remain  on  with 
the  headlights. 

In  case  of  a  burned  out  headlight,  drivers 
of  oncoming  cars  could  still  clearly  define 
position  and  width  of  the  veh^e.  Minimum 
tire  standards  should  also  be  set.  ensuring 
that  cars  do  not  leave  the  factory  on  tlrea 
whose  load  capacity  U  already  exceeded  by 
the  curb  weight  of  the  vehicle.  In  addition, 
advances  in  tire  design  such  as  the  recently 
Introduced  studded  tire  for  winter  driving 
should  be  more  quickly  accepted.  I  think 
that  it  is  criminal  that  in  our  own  state, 
with  its  high  winter  accident  rate,  these 
tires  have  not  been  legalized. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  earning  a  Na- 
tional Competition  License,  isaued  by  the 
Sport«  Car  Club  of  America.  I  think  that 
there  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  such 
organizations  which  sponsor  automobile 
racing  In  the  U.S.  Under  their  auspices  the 
same  kinds  of  cars  which  are  killing  thou- 
sands annually  on  our  nation's  highways 
are  driven  under  conditions  which  are  po- 
tentially more  dangerous,  with  few  major 
accidents.  Why?  Because  these  organiza- 
tions recognize  that  everyone  is  not  capable 
of  driving  a  race  car,  and  that  unless  a  car 
can  meet  rigid  safety  requirements  it  should 
not  be  allowed  on  the  track.  Consequently, 
one  can  feel  a  sense  of  security  on  the  track 
which  he  can  never  feel  on  the  highway, 
knowing  that  these  requirements  have  been 
met  by  the  drivers  and  the  cars  around  him, 
and  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  his 
safety  lies  squarely  on  his  shoulders.  To 
make  the  average  American  motorist  feel 
equally  secure  and  responsible  should  be  the 
goal  of  highway  safety  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  M.  Parkinson,  Ph.  D. 
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Connecticut  Figures  in  Agreement  on  Fast 
Train  Experiment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr,  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  word  from  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  T.  Connor  that  he  has 
agreed  to  the  possibility  of  extending  a 
rail  passenger  service  demonstration 
project  through  Connecticut  as  part  of 
a  demonstration  project  from  Boston  to 
New  York. 

I  was  happy  to  receive  this  Informa- 
tion for  it  fulfills  a  recommendation 
which  I  made  some  time  ago  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  he  accept  the  offer  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  which  was  made  through 
Gov.  John  N.  Dempsey,  to  commit 
$500,000  to  the  project  for  improved  rail- 
road bed  and  signaling  devices  along 
the  New  Haven  line. 

This  is,  of  course,  another  significant 
development  in  the  program  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congiess  to  au- 
thorize the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
take  the  essential  steps  to  provide  faster 
and  better  railroad  passenger  service 
with  emphasis  on  the  Boston-Connecti- 
cut and  New  York-to-Washlngton  run. 

I  am  happy  that  significant  develop- 
ments have  already  been  made  and  the 
report  which  has  come  to  me  today  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Connor  Is  most 
satisfying. 


With  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herewith  a  copy  of  the  release 
issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

Secretary  of  Commerce  John  T.  Connor 
said  today  that  agreement  has  been  reached 
with  the  State  of  Connecticut  oa  the  possi- 
bility of  extending  a  rail  passenger  service 
demonstration  project  to  reach  all  the  way 
from  Boston  to  New  York. 

The  project  originally  had  been  scheduled 
to  run  only  from  Boston  to  Providence,  but 
Secretary  Connor  said  later  developments  of- 
fered hope  that  travel  time  could  be  reduced 
sufficiently  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  test  of 
improved  service. 

The  Secretary  said  the  developments  were : 

A  new  self-benklng  suspension  system 
which  if  it  meets  engineering  expectations, 
win  allow  faster  speeds  on  curves,  and 

The  Connecticut  Transportation  Au- 
thority's decision  to  commit  $500,000  to  the 
project  which  will  permit  necessary  up- 
grading of  the  railroad  bed  and  signalling 
along  the  New  Haven  line  west  of  Providence. 

Secretary  Connor  notified  Connecticut 
Governor  John  H.  Demspey  by  letter  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  willingness  to  co- 
operate in  a  1-year  test  of  passenger  response 
to  faster,  Improved,  and  more  comfortable 
service    on    the   229-mlle   Boston-New   York 


The  Secretary's  letter  said  the  Depart- 
ments commitment  was  "subject  to  the  re- 
quirement that  trains  can  be  operated  be- 
tween those  points,  meeting  standards  of 
passenger  comfort,  in  the  maximum  elapsed 
time  of  three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes." 

(The  New  Haven  line's  fastest  trains  now 
schedule  the  New  York-Boston  run  for  4 
hours  and  15  minutes.) 

Secretary  Connor's  letter  noted  a  recently 
approved  demonstration  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  for  the  226  nUles  between  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  would  offer  regular  demon- 
stration passenger  service  at  the  maximum 
time  of  3  hours. 

"We  l>elieve,"  he  added,  "that  similarly 
reduced  elapsed  times  for  operation  between 
New  York  and  Boston  are  necessary  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  test  of  the  future  demand  for 
rail  passenger  service." 

Equipment  for  the  New  York-Boston 
demonstration  already  is  on  order.  The  De- 
partment awarded  a  $2.1  mUUon  contract  to 
United  Aircraft  Corporation's  Systems  Center, 
Parmlngton,  Connecticut,  last  January  to 
provide  on  a  leasing  basis  gas-turbine  pro- 
pelled trains  for  the  Boston-Providence 
demonstration. 

Secretary  Connor  said  this  equipment,  due 
for  delivery  late  this  year,  could  be  used  on 
the  New  York-Boston  run.  It  Is  made  up  of 
two  train  sets  of  three  articulated  cars  each, 
and  could  be  added  to  If  response  should 
warrant  it. 


Election  of  Guam  Legislature 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  N.  NEIMAN  CRALEY,  JR. 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16. 1966 

fMr.  CRALEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CRALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cam- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Is 
proud  to  bring  this  bill  up  for  considera- 
tion this  afternoon.  It  Is  one  of  four 
pieces  of  legislation  which  extend  addi- 
tional home  rule  to  our  unincorporated 
territories,   Guam   and   the  ^rgin   Is- 


lands. We  have  carefully  studied  the 
needs  and  desirability  of  recommending 
enactment  of  HJR.  13298.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  American  citizens  on 
Guam  are  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  detailed  by  this  blU. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Gucm 
Organic  Act  of  1950,  the  21  members  of 
the  unicameral  legislature  have  been 
elected  at  large.  Although  the  island  is 
small  in  area  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
providing  election  districts  so  that  the 
rural  as  well  as  urban  communities  will 
have  representation  in  the  territorial 
legislature.  Presently  only  10  of  the  19 
local  voting  districts  have  representa- 
tion. From  the  first  to  the  incumbent 
eighth  legislature,  the  average  number 
of  local  districts  represented  has  been 

Based  on  testimony  from  the  memljers 
of  the  legislature,  the  Governor,  the 
Office  of  Territories  on  our  visit  to  Guam 
last  fall,  our  committee  was  convinced 
that  permitting  election  by  districts  will 
allow  the  voters  -o  enjoy  a  greater  equal- 
ity of  representation  than  that  presently 
found  in  the  legislature.  It  will  also  en- 
courage the  voters  from  each  district  to 
analyze  the  merits  of  the  few  candidates 
from  that  district  rather  than  learn 
about  all  candidates  in  the  field. 

I  was  on  Guam  twice  last  year.  On 
each  occasion  I  was  told  that  the  at- 
large  election  system  made  it  possible  for 
a  slight  shift  in  the  attitude  of  the  voters 
to  change  the  entire  makeup  of  the 
legislature. 

To  carry  this  weakness  to  its  ultimate, 
under  the  present  system  50  Vg  percent 
of  the  voters  could  elect  all  21  at-large 
members  of  the  legislature,  thereby 
denying  direct  representation  to  the 
other  49 « 2  percent  of  the  voters.  Elec- 
tion by  districts  will  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  eliminating  the  minority  party 
from  representation  in  the  legislature. 

Guam  has  a  two-party  system  with  a 
13-to-7  breakdown  In  the  eighth  legis- 
lature. There  Is  one  vacancy.  This 
has  not  always  been  the  case,  however. 
In  four  of  the  legislatures  the  minority 
party  has  had  no  representation. 

We  all  realize  that  this  is  not  the 
democratic  way.  Under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  13298  the  Guam  Legislature  may 
district  the  island  and  apportion  Itself 
as  It  believes  proper  but  with  a  require- 
ment that  every  person  In  Guam  shall  be 
guaranteed  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  Each  voter  in  each  district  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  for  the  whole  number 
of  persons  to  be  elected  from  the  district 
at  that  election  as  well  as  the  whole 
number  of  candidates  to  be'  elected  at 
large— if  there  are  any.  Thas  the  bill 
gives  further  assurance  of  the  "one  man. 
one  vote"  principle. 

Again  this  Is  but  smother  indication  of 
our  confidence  In  the  political  maturity 
of  the  people  of  Guam,  for  It  will  extend 
to  these  people  another  opportunity  in 
self-goverrmient. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Chairman  Aspinall  and  to  Mr.  O'Brikn 
for  their  kind  cooperation,  help,  and 
understanding  during  the  past  16 
months. 

I  also  extend  my  appreciation  to  my 
fellow  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  the 
ranking  riilnortty  member.  Mr.  Saylor. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heartily  In  accord 
with  the  principles  set  forth  In  B.IL 
13298,  aff  amended,  and  look  forward  to 
Its  expeditious  enactment. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


Space  Planning  and  the  Confess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1966  Issue  of  Space  Aeronautics 
contained  a  very  penetrating  analysis  of 
our  space  exploration  program.  It 
clearly  compares  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  efforts  In  going  to  the  planets. 
While  the  Soviets  have  not  achieved 
notable  success.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  they  are  on  the  verge  of  pushing 
ahead.  This  article  points  out  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  our 
space  program  and  the  future  of  our 
Nation  as  well. 

The  relationship  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  is  one  that  calls 
for  cooperation  but  also  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  Independent  judgment  by 
those  on  whom  responsibilities  for  mak- 
ing the  laws  rest. 

Representative  Joseph  E.  Karth  has 
certainly  taken  the  lead  in  seeing  that 
•the  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  as- 
sumes its  full  responsibilities.  His  judg- 
ment is  sound  and  his  independence  a 
fact  that  I  have  seen  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again. 

If  we  are  really  to  remain  first  in  stiace 
we  will  have  to  remain  first  in  space 
planning  and  that  goes  for  the  elected 
ofBdals  of  this  Nation  In  the  Congress 
to  play  their  rightful  role  and  assume 
their  full  measure  of  responsibility. 
The  article  follows: 

with  the  advantage  of  hindsight.  It  U  ap- 
parent that  the  Soviet  assault  on  the  planets 
ta  assuming  the  same  pattern  as  that  shown 
In  the  Luna  program,  which  required  at  least 
nine  launches  before  the  Hrst  soft  landing 
waa  achieved.  Soviet  failures  In  the  plan- 
etary program  are  now  occurring  much  closer 
to  the  goal,  and  in  this  respect  the  two  latest 
Venus  flights  resemble  Lunas  7  and  8  which 
succeeded  In  reaching  their  planned  landing 
points  In  1966  even  though  they  did  not  sur- 
vive to  return  data. 

The  Irony  of  the  Venus  failures  Is  that  the 
Russians  did  not  precede  them  with  a  diag- 
nostic flight  similar  to  Zond  3  to  ascertain 
the  exact  effecU  of  solar  heating  on  a  space- 
craft as  It  approached  the  sun.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  the  heat  problem  was  the  moet 
serious  enootintered  during  the  successful 
U.S.  Mariner  2  flyby  of  Venus  la  1962.  In  the 
case  of  Btorlner  2.  Incidental  reflections  of 
sunlight  from  the  spacecraft  structure  ma- 
terially Increased  the  spacecraft  tempera- 
ture— a  phenomenon  which  had  not  been 
calculated  in  advance — and  It  Is  very  possible 
that  the  two  Venera  craft  succumbed  to  a 
•Unllar  problem  during  the  latest  attempt. 

By  U.S.  atandards.  the  Soviet  learning 
process  appears  Uatolerable.  Stated  bluntly, 
the  Russians  have  been  shooUng  their 
troubles  Into  space  instead  of  solving  them 
on  the  ground.    Perhaps  the  mo«t  remarka- 


ble aspect  of  tbe  entire  performance  Is  Soviet 
tenacity  despite  five  consecutive  years  of 
costly  failures.  Dr.  Homer  K.  Newell.  NASA 
Associate  Administrator  for  Space  Science 
and  Applications,  has  estimated  that  a  VS. 
planetary  effort  comparable  to  that  of  the 
RuMlana  would  cost  $200  million  a  year: 
ICurrmy  and  Da  vies  estimate  that  the  Rus- 
sians have  spent  between  five  and  ten  times 
the  amount  we  have  committed  to  date  for 
planetary  exploration. 

It  Is  this  enormous  disparity  In  relative 
effort  which  troubles  the  space  science  com- 
munity. NASA  and  the  VS.  Congress.  For 
fiscal  1967.  the  Administration  approved  a 
total  planetary  request  of  only  $36  million. 
$10  million  of  which  w.as  earmrjked  for  the 
ambitious  Voyager  orblter  lander  program. 
Voyager  was  originally  scheduled  for  a  first 
flight  In  the  1971  Mars  window,  but  Mariner 
4  data  on  the  low  density  of  the  Martian 
atmosphere,  together  with  new  NASA  budg- 
etary constraints,  forced  postponement  to 
1973  for  the  firs*  mission.  And  NASA  Ad- 
ministrator James  E.  Webb  has  conceded  In 
recent  Senate  testimony  that  the  lander  por- 
tion of  Voyager  may  have  to  be  deferred  until 
1975.  leaving  only  the  orbiting  bus  to  make 
the  1973  Journey. 

To  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  the  Voy- 
ager deferment,  and  to  maintain  a  reasonable 
level  of  planetary  activity  at  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  until,  hopefully.  Voyager  funding 
becomes  easier.  NASA  annoxmced  In  Decem- 
ber It  will  lavmch  a  spare  Mariner  to  Venus 
during  the  1967  opportunity,  and  two  800-lb 
upgraded  Mariners  to  Mars  aboard  the  Cen- 
taur vehicle  In  1969.  There  were  grumblings 
in  the  space  science  commiinlty  at  this  re- 
trenchment, but  NASA  did  not  doubt  Its 
revised  program  would  receive  the  usual 
rubber  stamp  from  the  space  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  that  ultimately  It 
would  be  voted  the  requested  fxuids. 

NO    BUBBXa    STAMP    FOR    NASA    Pt-AN 

But  NASA  reckoned  without  Representa- 
tive Joseph  E.  Karth.  Democrat,  of  Minne- 
sota, chairman  of  the  Space  Science  and 
Applications  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee.  Known 
as  "Genghis"  Jox  Karth  in  scxne  NASA 
circles,  the  St.  Paul  Congressman  has  de- 
veloped a  keen  Investigational  Interest  In  the 
conduct  of  space  programs  falling  within  his 
Jurisdiction.  His  Investigations  have  ranged 
over  such  troubled  projects  as  the  Army  s 
Advent  communications  satellite,  the  Cen- 
taur launch  vehicle,  and  the  Ranger  and 
Surveyor  lunar  projects. 

For  the  first  time  In  Its  eight-year  history. 
NASA  found  that  the  rubber  stamp  had 
ceased  to  work.  Not  only  did  Kabths  sub- 
committee run  roughshod  over  the  NASA 
planetary  proposal,  but  In  Its  authorization 
action  It  completely  recast  the  NASA  pro- 
gram and  posed  a  hard-driving  challenge  to 
the  Executive  Branch  on  the  troublesome 
matter  of  control  of  the  naUons  aerospace 
program. 

The  subcommittee  found  that  the  $10  mil- 
lion earmarked  for  Voyager  studies  was  com- 
pletely inadequate.  "The  subcommittee  Is 
convinced  that  for  a  project  which  Is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  and  difficult 
ever  undertaken  by  NASA,  and  In  which  the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  asked  to  invest 
$3  billion  or  more  during  the  next  decade, 
every  effort  should  be  made  In  these  early 
years  to  do  as  much  preliminary  work  as 
possible."  Karth  declared  In  a  report  to  the 
full  House  Space  Committee.  "If  there  Is 
one  single  feature  that  is  conunon  to  the 
least  successful  of  NASA's  flight  projects— 
those  which  have  been  marked  by  lengthy 
schedule  delays  and  enormous  cost  over- 
runs— It  Is  that  there  was  Inadequate  pre- 
paratory work." 

As  for  the  Interim  Mariner  program,  the 
subcommittee  found  considerable  merit  In 
the  plan  for  a  1969  Mars  flight  with  two  up- 
graded spacecraft,  and  11  provided  additional 


funds  for  the  inclusion  of  a  small  entry 
probe  In  the  Mars  craft  for  direct  measure- 
ments of  the  planet's  atmosphere.  Without 
such  direct  measurements.  It  said,  the  Voy- 
ager lander  would  have  to  be  designed  con- 
servatively to  withstand  a  wide  range  of 
conditions  and  this  might  restrict  Its  pay- 
load  unnecessarily. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  subcommittee 
found  almost  nothing  to  recommend  the 
1967  Venus  Mariner,  and  It  wiped  out  funds 
for  the  project.  "The  Venus  mission  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  a  makeshift  and  an 
afterthought,"  they  reported.  "The  main 
purpose  Is  believed  to  be  little  more  than 
an  urge  to  do  something — anything — be- 
tween now  and  1969  In  the  planetary  area." 
It  said  It  could  see  no  point  In  a  one-shot 
Venus  try  when  funds  are  so  short  for  the 
higher-priority  BAars  effort. 

diverting    $42    MILLION 

In  line  with  these  views,  the  subcommit- 
tee lopped  a  total  of  $42  million  from 
NASA's  Space  Science  and  Applications 
budget  request.  Including  $18  million  for 
the  1967  Venus  Mariner  project.  At  the 
same  time.  It  added  $42  million  to  the  budget 
to  be  spent  as  follows:  $22  million  more  for 
Voyager  and  $20  million  to  engineer  the  at- 
mospheric proble  capability  Into  the  1969 
Mars  Mariner  project.  Thus  the  net  effect 
of  the  subcommittee's  action  was  to  approve 
the  entire  $664.1  million  sought  for  space 
science  and  applications  In  fiscal  1967. 
but  to  hand  back  to  NASA  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent planetary  program  from  the  one  pre- 
sented. Even  more  Important,  however,  the 
subconunlttee  had  told  NASA;  "Now  lets  do 
It  our  way." 

NASA  was  ready  with  Its  conventional  de"- 
fenses.  It  Insisted  that  the  Venus  probe, 
even  without  a  backup,  was  a  sound  under- 
taking and  that  it  had  the  solid  support  of 
the  scientific  community.  And  It  would 
grant  that  the  1969  Mars  Mariners  would  be 
much  more  desirable  with  entry  probes — 
but  that  tbe  absolute  deadline  for  Initiation 
of  entry  capsule  development  had  just 
passed  within  the  month,  and  that  the 
earliest  that  the  entry  probes  could  be  made 
ready  la  now  the  1971  Mars  opportunity.  As 
one  NASA  official  remarked.  'They  can  vote 
us  money,  but  they  can't  vote  us  time." 
A  challenge  of  principle 
Behind  the  NASA  opposition  lay  a  solid 
determination  that  Congress  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  tamper  with  the  fundamental  de- 
cision-making machinery  on  the  direction  of 
the  space  program.  Congress  may  vote  the 
funds  or  not.  as  It  sees  fit,  but  It  may  not 
shape  the  program  for  which  the  funds  are 
spent.  It  was  this  sacrosanct  principle 
which  Karth  had  challenged,  and  the  battle 
would  be  joined  on  this  Issue,  regardless  of 
the  language   the  parties  might  employ. 

Underlying  the  confrontation  Is  a  growing 
sense  of  desperation  over  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  planetary  exploration  effort — and 
whether.  In  fact,  there  will  be  an  effort 
worthy  of  the  name.  Karth  has  seen  too 
many  NASA  scientific  exploration  and  de- 
velopment efforts  bungled  by  poor  planning. 
Inadequate  funding  In  the  early  years,  and 
Inept  administration;  as  the  total  effort 
shrinks,  he  Is  determined  to  seize  some  ele- 
ment of  control  before  the  program  Is  dis- 
sipated entirely.  For  Its  part,  NASA  Is  deeply 
concerned  over  the  Administration's  Inten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  long-range  U.S. 
space  endeavor.  It  Is  Increasingly  fearful 
that  Great  Society  priorities  are  threatening 
the  nation's  space  goals,  and  that  even  If 
the  war  In  Vietnam  can  be  brought  to  an 
early  and  successful  concltislon.  the  John- 
son AdnUnlstratlon  will  not  proceed  with  the 
space  effort  on  the  scale  established  by  the 
Kennedy  Administration.  NASA  officials  be- 
lieve they  have  remedied  the  deficiencies 
which  Karth  has  pinpointed  In  their  past 
management  of  the  space  exploration  pro- 
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gram,  and  they  are  determined  to  finance  the 
broadest  possible  planetary  program  within 
their  available  funds.  But  above  all  else, 
these  officials  are  determined  to  keep  their 
own  hands  on  the  reins. 

It  Is  difficult  at  this  point  to  Judge  which 
of  the  parties  Is  taking  the  more  realistic 
position.  Karth,  for  example,  takes  NASA's 
Voyager  program  at  face  value  and  logically 
seeks  to  strengthen  that  effort  In  Its  early 
years  when  critical  design  errors  can  be 
avoided  through  comprehensive  preliminary 
studies.  He  makes  a  convincing  case  for  up- 
grading the  1969  Mars  Mariners  to  the  earlier 
"Mariner  B"  configuration.  NASA,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  more  circumspect.  One 
senses  that  Its  opposition  to  resuscitation  of 
the  Mariner  B  program  Is  based  at  least  In 
part  on  fear  that  It  could  become  an  excuse 
for  deferring  Voyager  much  later  Into  the 
1970s,  or  perhaps  entirely  beyond  the  next 
decade.  It  Is  anxious  to  keep  Voyager  alive, 
but  It  feels  that  $10  million  Is  all  It  can  af- 
ford to  keep  that  pot  warm  In  view  of  the  un- 
certain outlook  for  space  science  funding. 
In  short,  NASA  wants  to  keep  open  as  many 
options  as  possible  even  if  It  means  treading 
water  In  some  areas,  while  Karth  wants 
to  forge  ahetid  now  on  the  top  priority  tasks 
even  U  this  means  that  other  attractive  pro- 
jects must  be  sacrlfied. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  Congressman 
Karth  will  fare  In  his  bold  effort  to  recast 
the  space  program.  The  full  House  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Astronautics  has  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  subcommittee's  recom- 
mendations; the  test  win  come  In  the  Senate. 
Normally  one  might  expect  a  compromise  of 
sorts,  perhaps  Increased  support  for  Voyager 
while  the  1967  and  1969  Mariner  programs 
remain  intact.  But  Karth's  challenge  Is  so 
basic  to  the  executive/legislative  power  struc. 
ture  of  the  U.S.  government  that  compro- 
mise may  prove  Impossible.  In  that  event, 
most  government  observers  expect  Karth  to 
yield  as  gracefully  as  possible.  But  Karth 
Is  a  conscientious  and  determined  man,  and 
he  may  not  take  the  easy  way  out.  If  that 
should  prove  the  case,  the  U.S.  planetary  pro- 
gram will  Indeed  experience  a  major 
upheaval. 


Growing  Impact  of  Federal  Purchasing 
and  Contracting  Upon  Economic 
Growrdi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESTON  E.  VIVIAN 

or    MJCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17.  1966 

Mr.  VIVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new 
book  entitled  "Defense  Purchases  and 
Regional  Growth,"  written  by  Dr.  Roger 
E.  Bolton,  of  Williams  College,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Brookings  Institution, 
could  well  be  placed  on  the  must-read 
pile  of  every  single  Member  of  this  and 
the  other  body  of  the  US.  Congress. 

For  a  number  of  years,  a  small  band 
of  Members  has  irled  to  point  out  the 
growing  impact  of  Federal  purchasing 
and  contracting  upon  the  economic 
growth  of  the  various  regions  of  our 
country.  Dr.  Bolton  has  now  analyzed 
this  impact  and  concludes,  not  surpris- 
ingly, that  the  east  north  central  re- 
gion, consisting  of  the  States  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Ohio,  has  been  the  one  most  adversely 
affected,  in  the  decade  beginning  in  1952, 


by  the  shift  In  Federal  purchasing  pat- 
terns. 

Of  the  five  east  north  central  States, 
the  first  three;  that  is,  Wisconsin,  Mich- 
igan, and  Indiana,  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Bolton's  study,  the  only  ones  in  the  en- 
tire Nation  to  have  had  their  economic 
growth  actually  depressed  by  the  shift 
of  Federal  purchasing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope,  as  I  say,  that  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  will  take  note 
of  these  alarming  facts.  I  also  hope  and 
trust  that  leading  officials  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  will  note  this  study  and  take 
action  to  see  to  it  that  in  the  next  10 
years  this  pattern  Is  drastically  changed. 
One  vital  step  could  be  taken  in  the 
next  few  months.  The  decision  will  be 
made  in  these  next  few  months  as  to 
where  to  locate  the  largest  Federal  re- 
search facility  planned  to  be  built  in  the 
next  decade.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission's  200-bllllon- 
electron-volt  proton  accelerator  labo- 
ratory, to  be  built  at  a  cost  of  some  $350 
million,  and  expected  to  generate  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  well  over  $50  million. 

Of  the  six  final  sites  now  pending  be- 
fore the  AEC  for  final  selection,  two  are 
located  in  States  which  have  had  their 
economic  growth  depressed  by  the  shift 
in  Federal  purchasing  which  has  taken 
place  since  1952:  the  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  sites. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
all  sections  of  the  country  will  rally  be- 
hind the  effoi-ts  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  delegations  and  will  express 
their  support  for  the  location  of  the  new 
atomic  research  facUity  at  either  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  or  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — the  lat- 
ter located  in  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent  in  the  U.S>House  of 
Representatives. 

I  include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
review  of  "Defense  Purchases  and  Re- 
gional Growth,"  which  appeared  in  the 
April  9  issue  of  Business  Week  magazine: 
Defense  Pitrchases  and  Regional  Growth 
Few  legislative  battles  bring  on  more  flex- 
ing of  regional  muscles  than  those  over  where 
defense  dollars  should  be  spent.  The  rea- 
son Is  pointed  up  in  a  new  book,  Defense 
Purchases  and  Regional  Growth,  released  thU 
week  by  the  Brookings  Institution. 

Because  the  author,  Williams  College 
economUt  Roger  E.  Bolton,  had  no  data 
later  than  1962.  the  study  does  not  estimate 
the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  buildup  on  re- 
gional growth.  Moreover,  the  Implications  of 
the  study  are  broadly  famUlar:  Between  1952 
and  1962.  the  weight  of  defense  spending 
shifted  from  the  East  North  Central  and 
Middle  Atlantic  regions  to  the  Pacific.  South 
Atlantic,  and  New  England  regions. 

Nevertheless.  Bolton's  book  is  likely  to  be 
a  blockbuster.  It  shows  more  clearly  than 
ever  before  how  federal  decisions  on  where 
to  spend  defense  dollars  can  make  or  break 
a  region's  effort  to  Improve  Its  growth  rate 
Bolton  finds  that: 

Although  the  residents  of  each  state  are  In 
some  sense  taxed  equally,  there  are  wide 
differences  In  the  benefits  received  from  de- 
fense spending.  Between  1952  and  1962, 
Bolton  estimates,  defense  gains  accounted  for 
more  than  20  percent  of  total  growth  In  states 
such  as  California  and  Mississippi.  At  the 
same  time,  the  growth  of  some  key  East  North 
Central  states— Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Indiana — was  severely  curtailed  by  cuts  In 
defense  spending. 


There  is  a  close  relation  between  a  region's 
over-all  growth  rate  and  its  rate  of  defense 
gains.  Between  1952  and  1962.  annual  gains 
In  personal  Income  were  biggest  In  the  Pa- 
cific states  (6.4  percent)  and  Mountain  states 
(6.3  percent) — the  precise  areas  where  de- 
fense spending  was  growing  fastest.  Income 
gains  were  smalle.st  In  regions  suffering  actual 
defense  cuts — the  East  North  Central  states 
(4.3  percent)  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states 
(4.6  percent).  Regions  with  minor  changes 
In  the  defense  share  generally  put  on  a  mid- 
dling show  In  over-all  Income  gains.  For  ex- 
ample. In  the  South  Atlantic  region  where  de- 
fense gains  were  average,  Income  grew  at  5.7 
percent  pe;r  year. 

KlS   ROLE 

Bolton  reaches  his  conclusions  via  an  elab- 
orate model  of  regional  economic  growth. 
His  model  says  that  a  region's  success  In  com- 
peting with  other  parts  of  the  country  de- 
pends on  what  happens  to  what  he  calls 
"exogenous  Income" — that  part  of  income 
that  Is  earned  In  transactions  with  other 
parts  of  the  country.  This  Includes  the 
earnings  of  all  the  region's  export  Indus- 
tries—autos  In  Michigan  and  oranges  In  Call- 
forrUa,  for  example — as  well  as  all  sales.  In- 
cluding defense  sales,  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Importance  of  exogenous  Income  to 
any  region  stems  from  the  fact  that  exoge- 
nous doUars  are  In  effect  double-duty  dollars. 
It  is  these  earnings  that  provide  the  basis 
for  growth  of  Industries  catering  purely  to 
the  domestic  market.  Bolton  estimates  that 
for  every  dollar  earned  through  exports,  a 
region  tacks  on  $2  to  Its  personal  Income.  So 
defense  dollars,  like  any  other  exogenous  dol- 
lars, have  a  big  Impact  on  regional  economic 
growth. 

SHITTING  sites 

Between  1952  and  1962,  total  defense 
spending  didn't  change  too  much,  Increas- 
ing by  $4.8-bUllon  In  10  years.  So  total 
exogenous  dollars  from  this  source  were 
scarce  and  vigorously  pursued.  The  major 
trend  during  the  10-year  period  covered  by 
Bolton's  study  was,  of  course,  the  shift  from 
the  conventional  weaponry  of  the  Korean  War 
to  a  concentration  of  the  sophisticated  weap- 
onry needed  to  support  a  defense  system 
based  on  missiles. 

Because  of  the  relocation  of  defense  pro- 
curement that  followed,  defense  btislness 
flowed  out  of  East  North  Central  and  Middle 
Atlantic  states  in  three  directions:  towJrd 
New  England,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  regions.  Bolton's 
study  emphasizes  the  profound  effect  that 
these  shuts  had  on  regional  differences  In 
Income  growth. 

lac  in  r  &  d  race 
Like  other  defense  experts,  Bolton  Is  hard 
put  to  explain  these  regional  shifts  in  defense 
spending.     However,  he  Is  Inclined  to  think 
that  the  East  North  Central  lost  out  in  the 
rivalry  for  missile   business  because   It   fell 
behind  In  the  race  for  research  and  develop- 
ment   contracts.      The    East    North    Central        ^ 
share   of   research   awards,   he   says   "Is   not       { 
commensurate  with  Its  shares  of  university        V 
resources  and  higher  degrees  granted."    Bol- 
ton also  feels  that  part  of  the  difficulty  whs  a 
decision  of  East  North  Central  companies  'to 
stick  to  civilian  markets." 

weapon  factor 
Although  Bolton  hasnt  made  a  full  study 
of  the  way  In  which  Vietnam  Is  affecting  the 
regional  dUtrtbutlon  of  defense  business,  he 
thinks  that  the  return  to  more  conventional 
weaponry  has  revived  defense  business  In 
areas  that  lost  ground  between  1952  and 
1962.  For  example,  total  prime  contract 
awards  In  the  last  six  months  of  1965,  com- 
pared with  those  In  the  last  six  months  of 
1964,  show  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio.  Michigan, 
and  Wisconsin  Increasing  their  share  by 
4.1  percent,  while  the  Paciflc  states' — CaU- 
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fomla.  Oregon,  and  Washington — share  of 
the  market  dropped  by  4J  percent.  Ohio  In 
particular  made  large  galna.  HoweTer.  Bol- 
ton doubts  that  ttxtm  sUtea  will  reeaptur* 
the  entire  share  of  total  defense  orders  they 
had  during  the  Kore*n  War. 

PXNTACOK  CETTWIION 

PoUUclana  and  rcglooal  developers  h*T« 
always  bad  a  hard  time  understanding  the 
jwUce  of  a  sy8t«m  that  collects  taxes  equally 
from  all,  but  Is  so  selecUve  In  deciding  where 
the  defense  dollar*  are  spent.  The  Pentagon 
tells  the  dlsgrunUed  that  It  usually  appUes 
a  "least  coat"  principle  In  Its  spending  deci- 
sions. 

Bolton  Is  generally  sympathetic  to  the  doc- 
trine of  stress  on  efficiency  In  determining 
where  defense  dollars  should  be  spent.  "Be- 
cause the  cost  and  quality  of  the  defense  ef- 
fort are  Important  to  the  nation,  this  criter- 
ion is  sound."  he  says. 

Nevertheless,  despite  strong  pressures  on 
the  Defense  Dept..  Bolton  U  skeptical  that 
even  "without  violating  the  least-coat  criter- 
ion all  that  can  be  done  to  equalize  defense 
•pending  has  in  fact  been  done."  His  own 
aniUysls,  for  example.  Indicates  that  the  ef- 
fects of  policies  deelgned  to  Increase  the  share 
of  defense  contracts  going  to  labor  surplus 
areaa  over  the  paat  16  years  "have  been 
KUgbt." 

rUU.  CORSXDCXATION 

Bolton.  In  fact,  argue*  that  the  Defense 
Dept.  should  give  full  consideration  to  the 
regional  impact  of  lu  spending.  However. 
be  also  points  out  that  defense  spending 
should  not  be  a  substitute  for  area  develop- 
ment programs  designed  specifically  to 
achieve  regional  economic  stability,  and 
growth. 

Whether  they  agree  with  his  conclusions. 
defense  speclallste  are  likely  to  regard  Bol- 
ton's work  as  a  real  break throxigh.  For  those 
using  his  methods,  regilonal  planners  will  be 
able  to  get  a  clearer  fix  on  where  they  stand 
In  the  race  for  the  defense  dollar  and  on 
what  trends  In  defense  spending  are  really 
doing  to  their  ecooomlea. 


Wlwt  Being  an  American  Meant  to  Me 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  R0Y6AL 

or    CSLIFOKNU 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Hay  17.  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Include  In  the  CoifCRESsioivAL 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  an  ex- 
cellent addreea  by  Mr.  Edward  Moreno, 
news  editor  of  radio  station  KALI  in 
Los  Angeles,  delivered  at  the  Roosevelt 
Adult  School  on  Bilay  3. 1966. 

Mr.  Moreno's  speech,  entitled  "What 
Being  an  American  Means  to  Me,"  is  a 
very  thoughtf\il  and  moving  explanation 
of  how  It  feels  to  be  a  "new"  American, 
a  naturalized  US.  citizen. 

In  describing  the  rich  and  diverse  cul- 
tural heritage  of  this  land.  Mr.  Moreno 
declared: 

The  more  I  otMerve  American  culture  and 
the  mor«  I  read  about  the  developcnent  ol 
this  country,  tb*  man  I  find  that  oontrlbu- 
tlona  to  her  gruiitinas  have  been  made  by 
people  of  Hispanic  ancestry  and  by  people 
from  aU  over  the  world  who  sUU  conaerre 
intact  many  o<  their  beantlful  tnwUUons 
and  foUnrayi. 

Then  Mr.  Moreno  talks  of  one  of  the 
hallmarks   ot  America's   strength,   her 


pride  In  the  variety  of  peoples  and  cul- 
tures that  have  mixed  and  blended  in 
what  has  been  termed  a  human  melting 
pot  to  produce  the  America  we  know 
today.    He  said: 

When  In  California  I  look  at  what  the 
Mexican-American  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish. I  feel  doubly  proud  of  the  duality  of 
my  culture.  But  I  imagine  that  the  Japa- 
nese-American, the  Chinese-American,  the 
Plllplno-Amerlcan.  and  aU  the  other  Amer- 
icans of  foreign  extraction  have  equal  rea- 
son to  feel  as  proud  of  their  lot,  as  I  am 
of  mine. 

After  outlining  the  Importance  of  each 
new  citizen  t>ecoming  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  democratic  processes — for 
uith  my  right  to  vote  goes  the  obliga- 
tion to  know  for  what  and  for  whom  I 
am  voting — Mr.  Moreno  sums  up  his  feel- 
ings with  this  challenging  statement: 

Yee.  to  me  being  a  "new  American"  has 
meant  and  wUl  always  mean  more  than  pay- 
ing my  taxes,  voting,  obeying  the  laws,  and 
waiting  for  my  social  security  check  to  come, 
and  in  my  short  years  as  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen I  have  Just  begun  to  savor  the  fantastic 
advcntvu'e  of  the  dally  discovery  of  new 
facets,  new  features,  new  facts,  historical, 
geographical,  social  and  cultural,  new  for 
me  at  least,  which,  despite  having  caused 
me  a  few  frustrations,  have  also  made  life 
for  me  In  my  new  country,  my  most  reward- 
ing experience.  And  tell  me,  who  wouldn't 
Uko  to  find  a  similar  adventure? 

Mr.  Moreno's  address  follows: 

Wll.\T    BONG    Alt    AMXUCSN    MKANS   TO   MS 

(An  addreas  by  Edward  Moreno,  delivered  at 
Ruoeevelt  Adult  School.  May  3. 1966) 
Quite  a  few  years  ago.  when  Spanish- 
language  radio  was  not  as  sophisticated  as 
It  Is  now,  when  for  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commlsalon  It  was  more  of  a  curiosity 
than  the  second  most  important  phase  of 
commercial  broadoa»tlng.  there  was  a  gentle- 
man Iti  Loe  Angeles  who  broadcasted  under 
the  name  of  Professor  "B"  and  who  would 
peddle  everything  In  radio  from  ctiratlve 
herba,  more  herbs  than  curative,  to  books 
and  pamphlets  on  every  Imaginable  subject. 
He  hit  one  day  on  the  Idea  of  selling  a  Span- 
ish translation  ot  the  Citizenship  Manual  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  decided  to 
look  for  Ideas  for  this  promotion.  Seeking 
to  apF>eal  primarily  to  the  senior  citizen, 
he  came  up  with  something  like  this: 

"Order  now  your  Manual  de  Cludadanla. 
It  contains  all  you  have  to  know:  trial  ques- 
tions and  answers  similar  to  those  youll  be 
asked  by  the  immigration  examiner."  And 
so  on.  and  It  ended  more  or  leas:  "Imagine, 
you  can  be  a  dtiaen  in  no  time:  no  more 
subject  to  deportaxion:  or  to  the  annutd 
address  report  •  •  •  and  you'll  be  able  to 
get  your  penslonclta"  (your  Uttle  pension). 

Of  oourse.  the  ad  lasted  Just  until  he  was 
hauled  In  front  of  a  federal  Judge,  to  whom 
he  had  the  nerve  of  telling.  In  his  heavy 
accent,  when  questioned  about  such  a 
practice. 

But  your  Hoivor,  what  wtU  any  person  of 
00  or  70  years  would  want  his  citizenship 
for?  leaving  the  Judge  speechleas. 

The  Incident  ImfireMcd  me  not  so  much 
for  the  nerve  of  that  Indlvldnal.  who  was 
able  to  come  out  unscathed  ot  his  encounter 
with  our  American  Judicial  System,  but  for 
the  possibility  that  there  ocdght  be  some 
people  among  my  own.  for  wtkocn  becoming 
a  dtiaen  meant  only  that,  no  more  danger 
ot  dcportatioo.  no  more  reporting  their  ad- 
dress yearly,  and  a  chance  to  get  a  subsidy 
ot  some  kind.  But  time  has  given  me  loi 
opportunity  to  find  that,  if  existent,  these 
persons  are  In  the  ntlnorlty.  and  that  the 
majority  of  those  who  want  dtlzenahlp  kwk 
for  It  with  a  genuine  sense  of  wanting  to 
belong  fully  to  the  country  which  has  given 


them  a  chance  to  find  a  new  life,  to  secure 
a  bettor  opportunity,  and  to  obtain  the 
pwoteotlon  of  the  meet  powerful  nation  In 
the  world,  for  their  rights  as  humans. 

So.  when  my  turn  to  become  a  "new  Amer- 
ican" oame,  some  12  years  ago.  I  felt  that 
I  was  better  prepared  to  become  a  citizen. 
for  I  desired  an  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
privilege  ot  voting  In  an  election,  to  be  equal 
to  my  peers,  and  to  show  my  loyalty  to  the 
country  o*  my  adoption.  And.  one  lovely 
day  In  Janu.-u-y.  In  Japan,  where  I  was  serv- 
ing a  tour  of  duty  with  the  US  Army.  I  took 
the  oath  with  tears  In  my  eyes  and  emotion 
In  my  soul,  sworn  loyalty  to  the  Flag  of 
the  Republic,  and  said  to  myself.  "Brother, 
this  Is  It  *  *  *"  and  how  mistaken  I  was. 
Life  did  not  chance  radically  for  me  right 
after  I  became  a  new  citizen.  It  does  not 
change  that  way;  for,  although  the  change  is 
Indeed  drastic.  It  comes  very  slowly,  smd  then 
only  If  purposely  sought  for.  My  accent  has 
improved  somewhat,  but  I  haven't  cluinged 
color,  or  pViyslcal  make-up,  and  I  don't 
think  ni  ever  be  able  to  pass  for  a  native. 
What  then  are  these  drnstlc  changes,  and 
how  have  they  occurred  to  me? 

I  have  learned,  for  one.  that  citizenship 
docs  not  automatically  change  one's  own 
outlook  on  lUe.  That  the  process  of  physical 
maturation  does  not  mean  a  conctirrent 
process  of  etnotlonal  maturation,  and  so  I 
have  had  to  force  myself  to  learn  as  much 
as  I  could  about  American  behavior,  both 
from  the  textbook  and  the  personal  observa- 
tion, in  order  to  adjust  my  ways  to  those 
of  my  new  country,  but  to  see  too.  If  through 
effort  I  could  help  modify  8«ne  of  those  ways 
for  my  own  comfort  and  that  of  other  natu- 
ralized citizens.  And  In  this  process,  1  have 
learned  that  to  be  a  "good  American"  does 
not  require  of  me  the  complete  abandonment 
of  all  the  traditions,  the  cultural  values  and 
ways  of  my  land  of  birth,  Mexico.  Quite  the 
contrary,  the  more  I  observe  American  cul- 
ture, the  more  I  read  about  Uie  development 
of  this  country,  the  more  I  find  that  contrib- 
utions to  her  greatness  have  been  made  by 
people  of  Hispanic  ancestry  and  by  people 
from  all  over  the  world  who  stUl  conserve 
Intact  many  of  their  beautiful  traditions  and 
folkways. 

These  contributions  vary  from  ways  for  a 
more  gracious  mode  of  living,  to  substantial 
advances  In  science.  Industry,  education, 
psychiatry,  and  Include  proffering  one's  own 
life,  limb  and  blood  for  the  survival  of  the 
democratic  Ideal.  Americans  of  foreign  ex- 
traction have  felt  that  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing  Is  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the 
privlUge  of.  or  In  recognition  of.  or  for  the 
satisfaction  of  being  an  American  citizen. 
But  with  all  this  goes  too  the  pride  of  the 
contributor  of  being  an  American  by  choice. 
And.  since  America  Is  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world  with  the  ability  to  synthesize  the  most 
attractive  values  and  folkways  of  her  citizens 
of  many  origins,  and  to  adapt  them  beauti- 
fully to  "American"  living.  I  have  never  felt 
that  one  of  the  requisites  of  being  complete- 
ly loyal  was  to  forget  my  maternal  language, 
or  to  deny  that  I  like  a  fiesta,  my  Mexican 
dl&hes,  the  love  and  respect  for  mother,  char- 
acteristic of  my  people,  the  value  of  family 
unity,  or  the  place  of  a  man,  my  place  In  the 
f.imlly  as  Its  recognized  head. 

Besides,  when  In  California  I  look  at  what 
the  Mexican-American  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish. I  feel  doubly  proud  of  the  duality 
of  my  cultuie.  But  I  Imagine  tliat  the  Japa- 
nese-American, the  Chinese-American,  the 
FlUplno-Amerlcan,  and  aU  the  other  Ameri- 
cans of  foreign  extraction  have  equal  reasons 
to  feel  as  proud  of  their  lot,  as  I  am  of  mine. 
so  I  have  also  made  a  point  to  know  other 
gTtnipe,  and  now  I  feel  confident,  and  secure, 
and  able  to  function  among  them,  despite 
our  differences. 

The  privileges  of  cltlzenchtp  have  not 
ended  for  me  with  the  certainty  that  I 
have  to  pay  taxes  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
and  that  I  have  to  vote  for  the  candidate 
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of  my  choice  In  every  general  election  to 
keep  my  right  to  elect  someone  who  will 
represent  me.  and  that  I  must  obey  and 
keep  the  law.  Very  soon  after  graduation. 
I  found  that  I  must  question  why  at  every 
step  of  the  democratic  process  of  selecting 
my  representative.  This  question  starts 
for  me  at  the  school  district  level,  and 
ends  at  the  Presidency  Itself.  For  with 
my  right  to  vote  goes  the  obligation  to  know 
for  what  and  for  whom  I  am  voting.  So 
I  have  learned  not  only  not  to  surrender 
my  vote  to  the  cute-face  that  has  behind 
himself  a  large  number  of  television  shows 
and  moving  pictures,  but  also  to  question 
the  claims  of  that  challenged  man  in  power 
who  fervently  claims  a  vast  experience  In 
government,  and  who,  perhaf>8  because  of 
the  disinterest  of  the  voter  In  good  govern- 
ment, or  the  Interest  of  a  machinery  to  pre- 
serve a  status  quo,  has  remained  in  office  a 
considerable  number  of  years. 

I  have  learned  that  It  is  my  obligation 
that  when  neither  man,  and  neither  party 
offers  me  and  my  community  the  honesty, 
integrity.  Interest,  and  good  administration 
that  would  benefit  everybody  the  most,  then 
my  duty  to  fairness,  and  to  the  survival  of 
the  democratic  way  goes  beyond  party  labels, 
and  requires  that  I  become  personally  In- 
volved In  efforts  to  obtain  better  govern- 
ment, and  a  better  administration  than  the 
ones  offered  by  any  of  the  candidates  and 
platforms  available  for  choice. 

But  anybody  can  question  why  for  the 
simple  act  of  questioning.  So.  this  ques- 
tioning Implies  for  me  naturally,  an  obli- 
gation to  prepare  myself,  and  to  continue 
everyday  of  my  life  the  hard  task  of  getting 
on  education.  Thus  I  have  felt  as  my  duty 
to  learn  as  much  as  I  could  about  the  cul- 
ture, and  as  my  need  to  master  the  common 
language  of  my  new  country  to  be  able  to 
communicate  better.  For  this  gives  me  the 
tools  that  I  require  when  I  must  understand 
the  variety  of  thought  and  opinion  that 
naturally  arise  in  an  open  society  like  ours: 
and  with  the  mastery  of  language,  I  must 
also  acquire  the  ability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween what  is  fact,  what  is  interpretation  of 
fact,  what  Is  fantasy,  and  what  is  deliberate 
propaganda  on  behalf  of  vested  interests. 
And  I  must  get  the  ability  to  express  myself, 
very  especially  to  clarify  misunderstandings 
about  my  older  culture,  or  my  new  country, 
and  to  raise  an  appropriate  question,  and  to 
express  a  valid  opinion.  In  this  process,  I 
have  found  that  part  of  my  education  will 
have  to  go  beyond  formal  schooling  and 
classroom  experience,  and  extends  to  the 
club,  organizations,  and  the  very  contact  be- 
tween man  and  man. 

But  I  guess  the  acid  test  of  my  loyalty  may 
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come  when  I  must  make  a  decision  about 
bearing  arms  for  the  ooxmtry  to  which  I  have 
professed  loyalty  In  public,  to  help  defend  It 
in  case  of  confUct  or  attack.  And  with  great 
respect  for  the  ideas  erf  he  who  professes 
absolute  peace  as  his  way  ot  life,  I  feel  the 
obligation  of  walking  with  the  first  to  be 
called  first  when  the  country  tliat  needs  me 
is  In  perU.  or  when  the  Ideals  which  gave 
birth  to  my  new  nation  are  threatened  with 
extinction.  Yes.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  word 
patriotism,  or  the  phrase  "Under  God."  nor  I 
am  ashamed  of  confessing  publicly  my  be- 
lief In  the  Deity,  and  in  my  Nation. 

Yes.  to  me  being  a  "new  American"  has 
meant  and  will  always  mean  more  than  pay- 
ing my  taxes,  voting,  obeying  the  laws,  and 
waiting  few  my  Social  Security  check  to  come, 
and  m  my  short  years  as  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen I  have  Just  begun  to  savor  the  fantastic 
adventure  of  the  dally  discovery  of  new 
facets,  new  features,  new  facts,  historical, 
geographical,  social  and  cultural,  new  for  me 
at  least,  which  despite  having  caused  me  a 
few  frustrations  have  almost  made  life  for 
me  in  my  new  country,  my  most  rewarding 
experience.  And  tell  me,  who  wouldn't  like 
to  find  a  similar  adventure? 
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Present  State  of  California  Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Lionel  Steinberg.  Lionel  is  vice 
president  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  a  member  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman's 
Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  His  remarks  were  made  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  John  A.  Sclinittker  to 
my  district  on  April  16,  1966. 

Mr.  Steinberg  is  very  knowledgeable  in 
agricultural  matters  and  I  believe  that 
his  statement  is  an  excellent  report  on 
the  present  state  of  California  agricul- 
ture: 

Riverside  County  Visit  or  John  A.  ScHNrrr- 
KEK.  U.S.  Undix  Secretary  of  Agricui.tdre, 
Indio,  Calif..  April  16,  1966 

(Remarks  by  Lionel  Steinberg,  vice  president, 
California  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
member  of  UJB.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orville  Freeman's  Citizens  Advisory  C<Mn- 
mlttee  on  ClvU  Rights) 

On  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Agriculture,  I  wish  to 
welcome  you  to  Riverside  Oounty.  Governor 
Edmund  G.  Brown  has  asked  me  to  extend 
his  warm  good  wishes  to  you,  and  regret* 
that  he  cannot  be  present  with   us  today. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  our  outstanding  Congressman  John 
Tunney  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  behalf 
of  our  farmers,  and  for  his  effcM-ts  to  bring 
you  to  our  district. 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  spending  three 
days  In  OaJlfornla  to  meet  our  farmers  and 
to  discuss  our  problems.    In  the  past  25  years, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  farm  In  ten 
of  California's  ootmtles,  and  to  attempt  to 
grow  some  26  of  CallfornU's  200  crops.    I  can 
report  to  you  that  farming  In  the  Ooachella 
Valley  Is  the  most  dlfflciUt  area  In  the  State 
ot   California.     In   this   room   are   some   of 
California's   most  outstanding  farmers  who 
are  growing  food  for  our  nation  under  the 
most   trying  conditions.     Farming  In   Cali- 
fornia's desert  means  combatting  winds  that 
reach  100  miles  per  hour,  heat  that  soars  to 
130     during  grape  harvest  In  July,  winter 
and   spring  frosts  that  can  destroy   tender 
vegetables,  and  a  rising  saline  water  table 
that,  In  some  areas,  is  Just  12  Inches  below 
the  ground.    And,  If  our  farmers  are  success- 
nu  In  growing  a  crop,  they  often  take  It  to 
a  market  that  returns  far  lees  than  the  cost 
o*  producuon.    In  fact,  one  might  say  that 
you  have  now  reached  "Marlboro  Oountry". 
Superlatives  are  the  common  stock  In  trade 
of  American  fanners,  but  particularly  of  CaU- 
fornlans.     Perhaps  this  la  because  agrtcul- 
tm-e  In  Callfomu  Is  so  very  dUTerent  from 
agriculture  In  most  of  the  other  sUtes,  such 
•«  that  ot  the  Undersecretary's  former  re«l- 
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dence,  the  State  of  Kansas,  where  relatively 
few  commodities  make  up  the  agricultural 
industry. 

CallforrUa  is  the  leading  producer  of  48  dif- 
ferent crops,  Including  such  diversified  crops 
as  almonds,  apricots,  artichokes,  broccoU. 
brussels  sprouts,  carrots,  dates,  figs,  garlic, 
peaches,  pears,  prunes,  spinach,  tomatoes  an'd 
walnuts.  California  Is  second  In  the  nation 
m  the  production  of  seven  crops,  and  third  In 
the  production  of  eight.  In  addition,  Cali- 
fornia is  first  In  cattle  slaughtering,  and 
fourth  In  milk  production. 

California,  with  a  land  area  of  100  million 
acres,  utilized  approximately  39  mlUlon  acres 
in  1964  on  some  90  thousand  farms.  With 
less  than  3  percent  of  all  the  nation's  farms, 
CaUfornla  accounted  for  about  10  percent  of 
the  national  gross  cash  receipts  from  farm- 
ing—with a  gross  of  $3%  bUllon  In  1965. 
Adding  processing  and  packing  value,  agri- 
culture is  a  $15  bllUon  per  year  business  in 
this  State,  and  U  California's  biggest  single 
Industry.  In  1966.  the  average  CaUfornia 
farm  Is  about  450  acres  In  size,  and  Is  valued 
at  nearly  $250,000  with  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. This  represents  a  per  farm  Investment 
of  four  times  the  national  average. 

As  you  have  seen  during  your  brief  visit 
to  California,  our  climate  and  our  topography 
are  extremely  diversified.  Our  200  dUTerent 
crops  grow  in  areas  that  range  from  about 

2,000  feet  elvatlon  to  250  below  sea  level 

and  our  average  annual  precipitation  varies 
from  less  than  5  Inches  a  year  in  this  valley 
to  well  over  100  Inches  In  parts  of  Del  Norte 
County. 

Our  top  20  producing  California  counties 
Include  8  In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  8  in 
Southern  CaUfornla,  three  In  the  central 
coast,  and  one  In  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
California,  which  is  %th8  the  size  of  Prance, 
and  has  a  population  of  19  million,  outpro- 
duces most  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding India  with  a  population  of  600  mil- 
lion. Only  Japan,  with  tremendous  Inputs 
of  fertlUzer,  exceeds  some  of  our  per  acre 
records. 

CaUfornla  is  blessed  with  an  excellent  cU- 
mate  and  good  soil.  But  man,  himself,  has 
been  the' most  Important  factor  In  this  pro- 
duction achievement.  Irrigation  has  made 
much  of  the  difference.  Approximately  95 
percent  of  the  tonnage  being  harvested  in 
California  receives  some  supplemental  wat^. 
Presidents  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  have  responded  to  the  needs  of 
Western  Agriculture.  And  here.  In  Califor- 
nia, former  Republican  Governor  Earl  War- 
ren and  Democratic  Governor  Edmund  G. 
Brown  contributed  to  a  great  CaUfornla 
Water  Plan  that  will  make  It  possible  for 
CaUfornia  to  feed  the  nation  and  help  feed 
the  world. 

California  farmers  also  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  scientists  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  to  thoee  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  their  recearch 
and  development,  and  to  our  exceUent  county 
agricultural  commissioners  for  their  ef- 
forts, and  to  far-sighted  bankers  who  have 
provided  financing  for  expansion  and  mech- 
anization, and  to  industry  that  has  provided 
us  with  modem  equipment. 

California's  unique  agriculture  require* 
efficient  farm  workers  in  large  numbers  dur- 
ing many  months  of  the  year.  For  example 
on  the  week  ending  September  4,  1965,  CaU- 
fornla farms  employed 


Farmers  and  members  of  their  fam- 

lUes 94.200 

Hired  regular  farm  workers 95.800 

Temporary  hired  domestic  workers..  195,  300 
Contract  foreign  workers i,  500 

Total 386,800 

In  the  week  ending  March  12,  1966,  there 
were  employed — 

Farmers  and  members  of  their  fam- 

Uies 88  250 

Hired  regular  farm  workers 9i,  600 

Temporary  hired  domestic  workers..  77,  700 

Contract  foreign   workers 50 

Total 257,600 

California  farmers  are  caught  In  one  erf 
the  worst  cost-price  squeezee  in  the  nation. 
This  Is  because  of  the  large  amount  of  hand- 
labor  required  In  growing  specialty  crops, 
and  because  more  friUts  and  vegtablea  are 
being  produced  than  the  nation  can  pre- 
sently consume,  which  has  brought  runlnous 
prices. 

It  Is  estimated  that  California  farmers 
supply  43  percent  of  the  nation's  vegetables, 
and  42  percent  of  the  nation's  fruit  and  nut 
crop.  97  percent  of  California's  200  crops 
are  not  under  Federal  subsidies.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Federal  subsidies  amount  to 
about  1  percent  of  the  gross  Income  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  farmer  Is  the  most 
unappreciated  person  In  the  United  States, 
next  to  the  farm  worker.  Any  television  re- 
pairman makes  more  money  than  the  aver- 
age farmer. 

Callfca-nla  farmers  pay  the  highest  wages 
in  the  nation.  According  to  the  Crop  Re- 
porting Board  of  the  USDA,  California's  wage 
rate  was  $1.43  per  hour  for  1965.  Our  com- 
petitor, who  grow  the  same  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles In  Arizona,  pay  $1.05;  In  Texas  98  cents 
per  hour;  Florida  81  cents,  and  In  Georgia 
67.6  cents;  South  Carolina  57.6  cents  and  In 
North  Carolina  78  cents  per  hour. 

Our  American  farm  workers  need  more 
money,  but  It  Is  going  to  take  higher  farm 
prices  to  enable  the  farmer  to  pay  more. 

Despite  o\a  great  productivity,  the  num- 
ber of  California  farmers  has  shrunk  from 
125,000  In  1954  to  about  88,000  Ui  AprU  1966 
Those  of  us  that  have  survived  the  difficult 
past  decade,  have  done  so  by  enlarging  our 
farms  and  enlarging  our  debt.  As  you  know 
the  national  farm  debt  rose  $3.4  blUlon  last 
year  to  a  record  $39  billion. 

Last  year,  I  recommended  to  the  CaU- 
fornla State  Board  of  Agriculture  that  the 
California  Department  of  Agriculture  under- 
take a  comprehensive  study  to  determine  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  on  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  Department's  preliminary 
reports  show  that  the  California  farmer  Is 
getting  between  10*  and  15*  out  of  the 
housewife's  dollar. 

According  to  a  March  1966  report  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  groes  income  per  California  farm  In- 
creaaed  from  $20,000  In  1964  to  $46,000  In 
1965.  Despite  this  huge  rise  In  groee  farm 
lnc<Mne,  net  farm  Income  to  the  farmer  for 
hl«  lab<»'  and  management  dropped  to  ap- 
proximately $3,000  In  California  last  year. 
It  Is  my  belief  tliat  an  overwehlmlng  majority 
of  OalUomla's  16,000  fruit  growers  had  red 
ink  laet  year.     And  further,  after  allowing 
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6  percent  Interest  on  their  total  farm  Invest- 
ment, I  believe  that  80,000  of  CJollfomla's 
88,000  farmers  put  In  a  year's  work  without 
any  compensation  for  their  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

Annual  national  net  farm  Income  has  risen 
several  blUlon  dollars  In  the  past  three  years. 
However,  this  Increased  Income  has  gone 
almost  entirely  to  the  hard-pressed  cattle. 
hog  and  poultry  farmers  who  have  come  out 
of  a  serious  recession  and  are  now  benefitting 
with  higher  prices  that  came  with  production 
outbacks. 

I  respectfully  wish  to  Join  my  voice  to  that 
of  Senator  Ocorce  McGovern  and  others 
throughout  agrlcvUture.  who  deny  that  pres- 
ent farm  prlcee  are  Inflationary.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  As  oui  great 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported 
to  the  nation,  the  American  i>eople  were  never 
better  fed  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  their 
lnc(xne  than  they  are  today.  American 
families  are  eating  a  high  quality  varied  diet 
for  about  18  percent  of  the  family's  take- 
home  pay.    American  farmers  who  make  up 

7  percent  of  the  nation's  population,  are  re- 
ceiving only  3  percent  of  the  total  national 
Income.  Farmers  have  not  shared  In  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  enjoyed  by  most  segments  of 
the  nation. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  Uke  to  respectfully 
submit  the  following: 

1.  I  suggest  that  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration stop  Inflation  where  It  exists  by 
raising  taxes.  I  virge  an  Unmedlate  halt  to 
the  precipitous  rise  In  Interest  rates,  which 
Is  the  same  "hard-money"  policy  that 
brought  two  recessions  diu-lng  the  Elsen- 
hower Administration.  The  rise  In  Interest 
rates  this  past  year  will  cost  the  American 
people  an  additional  t20  billion  dollars  per 
year  to  carry  the  public  and  private  debt. 
3.  California  farmers  strongly  supported 
the  I^te  President  Kennedy's  Food  for  Peace 
program,  and  now  applaud  President  John- 
son's proposal  for  a  Food  for  Freedom  pro- 
gram to  lead  the  world  in  all-out  war  against 
hunger.  I  am  certain  that  California  farm- 
era  would  make  themselves  available  for 
service  abroctd  to  help  President  Johnson 
In  this  program  to  eliminate  hunger  In  the 
lees   developed  nations. 

3.  At  the  March  1966  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Agriculture.  I  recom- 
mended that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I'he  Congress,  consider  alloca- 
tion o<  at  least  10  percent  of  the  S3.2  bil- 
lion In  food  aid  to  the  less  developed  nations 
In  the  iornx  of  fresh,  dried  and  canned  nu- 
tritious fnilts  and  vegetables  rather  than 
almost  entirely  la  grain  and  feed  products. 
This  would  help  eliminate  surpluses  of  spe- 
ciality crops  and  return  the  growers  of  these 
items  to  the  roles  of  Income  tax  payers. 
^^  4.  The  California  State  Board  of  Agrlcul- 
^Cure  has  urged  unaixlmously  that  the  school 
lunch  and  milk  program  not  be  cut  back  In 
size;  and  that  the  Federal  Pood  Stamp  plan 
be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  that 
all  needy  Americans,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  accd  have  an  opix>rtunlty  to  benefit  by 
participating  In  this  great  program. 

5.  I  urge  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  Join  In 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  provide  housing 
for  American  farm  workers  who  "follow  the 
crops".  Many  of  these  needy  Americans,  who 
have  replaced  the  Bracero.  live  along  ditch 
banks  under  conditions  hardly  better  than 
prevailed  during  the  1930'8.  I  personally  be- 
lieve that  a  chain  of  mobile  farm  labor  vil- 
lages, regionally  located.  Is  the  most  economi- 
cal answer.  These  villages  should  contain  a 
recreation  center,  dispensary,  washing  facili- 
ties, child  care  center,  mobile  elementary 
school,  playground,  swimming  pool,  water  and 
sewage  plant,  etc. 

6.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
continued  concern  of  Governor  Brown  and 
California  farmers  that  everything  possible 


be  done  to  prevent  unreasonable  restrictions 
in  the  export  of  our  specialty  crcipe  to  the 
Common  Market. 

7.  On  the  Import  Side,  California  has  lost 
much  of  Its  strawberry,  melon  and  tomato 
market  to  Mexico.  California  growers  who 
pay  $15  a  day  for  farm  labor  cannot  compete 
with  foreign  growers  who  pay  less  than  $1.60 
a  day  for  hand  labor.  In  other  words,  many 
of  California's  commodity  groups  are  now 
beyond  the  "peril  point". 

8.  The  California  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture looked  with  interest  upon  Oingressman 
Bob  Poague's  proposal  that  India  concen- 
trate on  producing  grain  during  the  next  five 
years  In  place  of  cotton  wherever  possible. 
This  would  enable  the  United  States  to  sub- 
stitute surplus  American  cotton  Instead  of 
grain,  which  Is  In  diminishing  supply.  We 
urge  Its  study. 

9.  California  farmers  urge  a  high  national 
minimum  farm  wage  rigidly  and  equitably 
enforced  nation-wide.  California  farmers  are 
completing  with  growers  In  other  states  who 
grow  the  same  crops  and  pay  half  the  wages. 
We  urge  the  USDA  to  lend  Its  support. 

I  know  that  you  will  find  usefxil  the  re- 
ports you  are  about  to  hear  from  a  group  of 
Riverside  County  farm,  water,  and  university 
experts. 

Again,  thank  you  for  coming  to  California. 


"The  Day  of  die  American*,"  First  Ameri- 
can Book  on  the  Liberation  of  Dachau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF    NirW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  period  when  many  of  our  soldiers  are 
again  in  the  field,  I  wish  to  commend  to 
Members  a  new  book  by  Nerln  E,  Gun, 
published  on  April  29  by  Fleet  Publish- 
ing Corp..  of  New  York.  This  is  "The 
Day  of  the  Americans,"  which  tells  the 
true  story  of  how  the  heroic  soldiers  of 
the  U.S.  Army  42d — Rainlx)w — and 
45th — Thunderbird — Divisions  liberated 
the  Nazi  concentration  camp  in  Dachau, 
Germany,  on  April  29,  1945.  thereby  sav- 
ing the  life  of  the  author.  Mr.  Gun,  and 
many  thousands  of  other  innocent  pris- 
oners from  extermination  by  the  Nazis. 
Nerln  Gun  has  written  his  book  in  thanks 
to  these  American  soldiers,  "who  liber- 
ated, not  conquered.' 

Nerin  Gun  is  a  naturalized  American 
citizen  who  lives  in  the  attractive  village 
of  Sea  Cliff,  beautiful  set  on  the  New 
York  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound.  His 
father  was  a  Turkish  diplomat,  and  Mr. 
Gun  vas  a  Turkish  national,  19  years 
old,  and  taking  a  course  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berlin  toward  a  law  degree,  when 
World  War  II  started.  He  took  a  Job  as 
a  neutral  correspondent  for  Swiss,  and 
later  also  for  Turkish  news  services,  and 
at  19,  became  the  youngest  foreign  cor- 
respondent accredited  to  cover  World 
War  n  from  Berlin.  He  first  displeased 
the  Nazi  authorities  by  writing  a  story 
atx>ut  the  German  occupation  of  Paris 
which  was  cited  by  the  Intematiooal  Red 
Cross  In  its  appeal  to  the  Nazis  for  more 
humane   treatment  of  Frenchmen. 

He  further  irritated  them  by  making 
the  first  dispatch  from  the  field  predict- 


ing the  defeat  of  Hitler's  armies  during 
the  Nazi  Invasion  of  Russia.  After  he 
filed  the  first  eyewitness  report  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  he  was 
imprisoned,  then  expelled  from  Germany 
by  the  p>ersonal  order  of  Hitler.  When 
later  covering  the  war  from  Hungary,  he 
was  again  imprisoned,  and  was  falsely 
accused  by  the  Nazis  of  being  a  British 
Intelligence  agent,  though  never  tried. 
He  was  sent  to  a  series  of  prisons  and 
camps,  and  was  in  the  Dachau  camp,  un- 
der threat  of  execution,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans liberated  the  Dachau  camp.  Nerin 
E.  Gun  and  Richard  Hottelet — now  the 
CBS  correspondent  at  the  United  Na- 
tions—  were  the  only  accredited  journal- 
ists ever  imprisoned  by  the  Nazis  exclu- 
sively for  stories  they  filed. 

While  in  Dachau,  Gun  W£is  a  member 
of  the  underground  resistance  commit- 
tee, and  his  duties  were  to  record,  by  a 
stolen  camera  and  collection  of  docu- 
ments and  notes,  what  had  happened 
there,  in  case  the  Nazis  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying other  evidence.  At  first.  Gun 
thought  that  the  world  had  been  sufiB- 
ciently  told  of  the  record — at  Nuremberg, 
in  other  books.  But  no  l)ook  about 
Dachau  has  ever  before  been  published 
in  this  country.  And  when  Gun.  now  an 
American  citizen,  with  his  native  Ameri- 
can wife  revisited  Dachau  in  1964,  20 
years  after  the  liberation,  he  found  that 
there  was  not  a  single  reminder  or  me- 
morial in  all  Dachau  of  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  had  liberated  the  camp. 

He  found  that  the  young  i>eople— and 
some  of  the  adults — of  Dachau  were  re- 
luctant even  to  admit  that  the  camp  had 
ever  existed  as  an  instrument  of  Nazi 
terror  and  extermination.  Some  even 
claimed  that  it  was  an  invention  of  prop- 
aganda. He  realized  that  his  duty,  to 
document  and  record,  was  still  necessary, 
and  unfulfilled.  So  he  has  written  this 
brilliant  and  thought-provoking  book, 
which  alternates  betw  een  chapters  on  his 
experiences  and  reflections  about  the 
continuing  meaning  to  the  world  of  the 
Nazi  terror. 

Nerin  E.  Gun,  after  being  liberated 
from  Dachau,  resumed  his  career  as  a 
journalist.  He  has  written  for  almost 
every  major  European  magazine,  and  his 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  United 
States  in  Life,  This  Week,  Pageant,  and 
other  publications.  He  l)ecame  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  1958,  and  married  an 
American.  He  and  his  wife  and  their 
young  daughter  live  in  Sea  Cliff  between 
ills  worldwide  trips  as  a  journalist.  His 
previous  book,  "The  Red  Roses  of  Texa.s." 
was  an  account,  written  for  Europeans, 
of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the 
day  of  President  Kennedy  s  assassina- 
tion. It  filled  the  vital  role  of  Inform- 
ing the  English.  French,  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, and  people  of  a  numt>er  of  other 
countries,  how  the  tragic  events  of  the 
assassination  affected  Americans — and 
it  also  gave  a  true  and  generous  portrait 
of  America  and  our  customs  to  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

That  a  man  like  Nerin  E.  Gun,  mem- 
ber of  a  distinguished  Turkish  intellec- 
tual family,  son  of  an  Italian  mother, 
educated  in  Prance  and  Germany,  and 
International  traveler  and  observer, 
would  choose  to  live  in  America,  and 
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praise  this  Nation  and  our  institutions 
and  traditions  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy, is  evidence  of  the  great  vigor  of 
Americans,  both  in  our  national  history 
and  in  the  wide  dissemination  of  Amer- 
ican ideals.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  "The 
Day  of  the  Americans"  will  be  widely 
read  here,  as  it  will  be  abroad.  Llbrai-y 
Journal,  a  distinguished  organ  of  com- 
ment on  books,  has  recommended  "The 
Day  of  the  Americans"  for  all  public 
libraries. 

John  Barkham  of  the  Saturday  Review 
has  called  the  book  genuinely  unusual. 
The  Mid-Century  Book  Society  will  dis- 
tribute it  to  thousands  of  American 
readers  as  an  April  book  club  selection. 
I  commend  it  to  Members  for  its  histori- 
cal testimony,  and  as  food  for  thought. 
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FTC  Commitsioner  Maclntyre  Places  An- 
titrust Picture  in  Perspective 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TENNESSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Honorable  Everette  Maclntyre, 
Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  informed  men  in  our  coun- 
ti->'  today  in  the  area  of  antitrust  theory 
and  application. 

Commissioner  Maclntyre  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  business  public  relations 
seminar  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  delivered  a 
perceptive  and  learned  discussion  of  an- 
titrust, posing  penetrating  questions  and 
making  discerning  observations. 

Commissioner  Maclntyre  has  had  40 
years  of  experience  in  this  field — as  an 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, as  general  counsel  with  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  as  Com- 
missioner of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

His  observations  and  conclusions, 
therefore,  carry  great  weight  and  are 
most  significant. 

I  insert  excerpts  from  his  address  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
because  of  its  interest  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Tlie  excerpts  follow: 

ANTixausT.  Real  or  Pancitul 

Mr.  Chairman.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  visit  with  you  and  to 
discuss  antitrust  with  you  on  this  occasion 
of  your  seminar. 

We  at  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  feel 
particularly  fortunate  when  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  representatives  of  a 
group  such  as  yours  because  we  know  we 
should  share  a  common  Interest  In  fostering 
a  high  level  of  business  ethics  and  preventing 
unfair  practices.  We  believe,  as  I  am  sure 
you  do.  that  ethical  practice  is  good  for  busi- 
ness and  for  the  community  as  a  whole,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  morality,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  the  business- 
man's return  on  Investment. 

•        ••••••• 

MEXOEXS 

Antitrust  activity  In  the  merger  area  has  al- 
ways ben  an  Intriguing  subject  for  the  com- 


mentator.  Of  late,  however,  the  volimie  of 
comment — much  of  it  critical  from  the  aca- 
demic community,  the  press  and  business — 
has  been  Increasing.  The  reasons  for  the  cur- 
rent concern  with  application  of  antitrust  to 
mergers  are  fairly  obvious.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  have  become  ever  more 
concerned  with  concentration  and  alleged 
super  concentration  and  the  implications  of 
these  phenomena  for  our  free  enterprise 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  view  with  alarm  current  developments 
under  the  merger  law.  which  It  Is  feared  may 
freeze  business  into  an  obsolete  pattern.  In 
short,  there  is  increasing  concern  about  the 
relevance  of  antitrust  to  the  economy  of  to- 
day. My  remarks  will  be  devoted  to  that 
topic  and  the  further  question  of  how  should 
antitrust  measures  be  applied  to  current 
problems. 

To  begin,  in  any  serious  discussion  of  the 
validity  of  antitrust,  two  basic  questions 
must  be  answered.  Is  the  economy  still  suf- 
ficiently decentralized  so  that  it  is  meaning- 
ful to  speak  »t  regulation  of  the  market  by 
the  Impersonal  forces  of  competition?  Sec- 
ondly, Is  the  optimum  approach  for  main- 
taining a  free  competitive  economy  one 
which  focuses  on  the  structure  of  the  econ- 
omy (e.g..  prohibition  of  mergers)  or  one 
which  emphasizes  the  restraint  of  anticom- 
petitive behavior.  Pinally,  one  might  also 
ask  whether  a  rational  antitrust  approach 
should  not  give  equal  consideration  to  both 
alternatives. 

I  must  preface  my  further  remarks  with 
the  advice  that  I,  of  course,  cannot  on  any 
of  these  issues  give  you  a  definite  answer. 
One's  ijoint  of  view  on  such  problems  Is  nec- 
essarily personal  and  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree conditioned  by  one's  past  associations 
and    experience.     Mine    has    been    primarily 
with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.     In  thU 
connection,  It  is  significant  that  the  statute 
creating  the  Commission — the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    Act — as    enacted    in    1914    de- 
clared  "unfair  methods  of  competition  are 
hereby  declared  unlawful." 

The  phraseology  of  this  prohlblUon  U  Im- 
portant; it  charges  the  Commission  with  pro- 
scribing those  acts  which  have  a  tendency  to 
hamper  or  lessen  competition.     In  short,  it 
emphasizes  the  antitrust  concern  with   the 
behavior  of  firms  in  a  market  In  order  to 
keep  that  market  viable  for  competition. 
•  •  •  •  » 

A  consideration  of  this  topic  leads  us  to 
the  burning  antitrust  issue  of  the  day:   What 
Is  the  structure  of  the  economy  like  at  the 
present  time  and  should  the  antitrust  agen- 
cies concern  themselves  at  all  with  the  size 
f.nd  shape  of  economic  markets? 

While    economists    may    disagree    as    to 
whether  concentration  Is  accelerating,  it  Is 
obvious  that  a  good  deal  of  concentration  is 
now  at  hand  in  the  economy  as  a  whole  and 
in    specific    industries    and    markets.     It    Is 
further  clear  that  overall  concentration  In 
the  economy  has,  to  a  large  degree,  been  a 
function  of  buslnjsss's  drive   for  diversifica- 
tion.    As  a  result,  one  of  the  most  pressing 
antitrust  problems  facing  both  the  Antitrust 
Division  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Is  what  policy   should   be  adopted  towards 
mergers    generally    and,    specifically,   should 
the  two  agencies  differentiate  between  pure 
conglomerate  mergers  on  the  one  hand  as 
opposed  to  vertical  and  horizontal  acquisi- 
tions on  the  wther?    There  Is  no  unanimity 
on  the  point. 

•••••• 

Some  economists  examining  the  current 
scene,  taking  into  consideration  the  phe- 
nomenon of  concentration  as  well  as  diversi- 
fication, have  noted  that  certain  firms  have 
become  more  significant  than  the  Industrlea 
in  which  they  operate  and  that  the  conven- 
tional economic  analysis  concentrating  upon 
market  power  In  the  single  market  and  as- 


suming a  single  product  has  come  to  have 
little.  If  any,  relevance  to  the  behavior  of 
such  large  firms. 

A  number  of  economists  view  current  de- 
velopments with  alarm  and  caU  for  action 
under  the  antitrust  laws.  Notable  among 
these  Is  Prof.  Corwln  Edwards  of  Oregon  Uni- 
versity who  has  written  a  great  deal  on  this 
topic.  Dr.  Edwards  notes  the  power  of  a 
large  conglomerate  enterprise  may  be  sig- 
nificant and  that  such  power  Is  not  measured 
by  the  size  of  its  market  share  in  particular 
markets  but  extends  to  markets  in  which  a 
conglomerate's  share  Is  too  small  to  consU- 
tute  a  monopoly  or  participation  in  oligopoly. 

The  problem  of  overall  concentration  due 
to  conglomerate  size  is,  however,  a  difficult 
one.  Even  Dr.  Edwards,  despite  his  sugges- 
tion that  Section  7  proceedings  should  be 
brought  whenever  possible,  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  present  laws  are  applicable 
to  concentration  resulting  from  the  growth 
of  conglomerate  firms.  He  concedes  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  the  present  anti- 
trust laws  to  bear  upon  such  amalgamations 
Dr.  Edwards  is  not  alone  In  expressing  doubt 
that  the  antitrust  laws  now  In  force  were 
designed  to  deal  with  this  problem. 

In  this  connection  it  U  interesUng  that 
Donald  Turner,  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  Charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division,  recently 
suggested  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  over- 
all concentration  by  legislation  specifically 
designed  to  curb  grovrth  by  way  of  acquisi- 
tions In  the  case  of  certain  of  the  largest 
corporations.  ^ 

1  also  question  whether  the  Sherman  and 
Clayton  Acts  were  designed  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  Conglomerate  size  U  relatively  new 
to  American  manufacturing  and  for  that 
reason  neither  economic  theory  nor  public 
policy  has  yet  been  devised  which  wUl  ef- 
fectively deal  with  this  Issue.  There  U 
merit  to  the  suggestion  that  If  government 
should  concern  iUelf  at  all  with  the  prob- 
lem of  bigness,  as  such,  then  It  should  be 
done  under  a  specialized  statute  designed 
expressly  for  that  purpose. 

An  attack  on  overall  size  without  regard 
to  the  effect  on  competition  in  specific  mar- 
kets cannot  be  Justified  except  on  the  basis 
of  public  policy  clearly  expressed  by  Con- 
gress in  a  new  law.  To  attack  bigness  as 
such  under  the  antitrust  laws  would,  I  fear 
merely  distort  our  antitrust  statutory  scheme 
without  compensating  benefits.  In  short  I 
do  not  believe  that  under  the  antitrust  laws 
we  have  a  mandate  for  planning  the  struc- 
ture of  the  economy. 

• 

However,  although  conglomerate  mergers 
should  not  be  attacked  simply  because  of  an 
Increase  In  concentration  in  the  overall 
economy,  they  should  be  dealt  with  If  they 
manifest  anticompetitive  effects  in  specific 
markets  or  Industries  Just  as  would  be  the 
case  m  a  proceeding  Involving  vertical  or 
horizontal  acquisitions.  In  short,  if  In  a 
particular  market  It  becomes  apparent  that  a 
conglomerate  merger  results  In  the  elimina- 
tion of  potential  competition,  the  likelihood 
that  reciprocity  will  be  used,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  extraordinary  competitive  advantages 
for  the  conglomerate  enterprise,  then  a  pro- 
ceedmg  under  the  present  antimerger  act  U 
Justified. 

In  the  case  of  vertical  and  horizonUl 
mergers,  however,  the  antitrust  agencies,  in 
my  view,  should  take  a  fairly  stringent  stand. 
These  acquisitions  can  readily  be  evaluated 
by  the  traditional  antitrust  standard  of  the 
actual  or  probable  Impact  of  the  merger  on 
competition  in  specific  markets.  Horizontal 
mergers  In  the  majority  of  cases  clearly 
diminish  competition,  at  least  to  some  degree, 
because  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  an 
amalgamation  Is  the  disappearance  of  a  com- 
petitor or  a  number  of  competitors. 

The  only  question  Is  whether  the  Impact 
on  CMnpetltlon  In  the  particular  case  Is  s\if- 
flclent  to  warrant  action  either  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  Trade  ConunlMlon  or  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Similarly.  In  the  case  of  a  merger 
Involving  vertical  Integration,  either  back- 
wards to  a  supplier  or  forwards  to  a  customer, 
these  too  can  be  fairly  readllv  evaluated  In 
terms  of  the  Impact  on  competition  In  a 
specific  market,  namely,  are  competitors 
iroeen  out  of  a  significant  source  of  supply 
or  a  substantial  market  for  their  products. 

I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Turners  rebuttal 
to  Fortune's  proposals  that  the  best  economic 
evidence  Indicates  that  a  strong  merger 
policy,  at  least  insofar  as  horizontal  mergers 
are  concerned.  Is  almost  certainly  right. 
•  •  •  •  • 

As  Mr.  Turner  stated,  an  active  merger 
policy  Intended  to  limit  Increases  In  market 
concentration  Is  unlikely  to  result  In  lower 
efficiency  nor  will  an  antimerger  policy  con- 
flict with  efflclency.  Accordingly.  I  believe 
that  In  terms  of  antitrust  objectives  such 
as  lower  prices,  better  services  and  more  effl- 
ctent  allocation  of  economic  resources,  there 
la  a  great  deal  to  be  gained  from  application 
of  the  antitrust  laws  to  preclude,  U  possible, 
further  concentration  In  specific  Industries 
and  markeU  as  distinguished  from  Indis- 
criminate attacks  on  mere  size. 

The  concept  of  inter- Industry  or  Inter- 
product  competition,  to  my  mind,  does  not 
warrant  a  retreat  towards  a^  permissive  poli- 
cy In  merger  law  leading  to  concentration  or 
Increased  concentration  In  specific  markets. 
A  substitute  product  Is  simply  not.  as  a 
practical  matter,  an  adequate  substitute  for 
competition  within  a  product  line. 

TrNFAnt    ACTS    AND    PKACTICES 

In  discussing  concentration,  the  structure 
of  markeU.  and  policy  towards  mergers,  I 
have,  however  digressed  from  what  should  be 
my  prime  concern,  namely,  the  prohibition 
by  the  Kederal  Trade  Comnalaslon  Act  of 
unfair  methods  of  competition  and  unfair 
acta  and  practices.  Clearly,  antitrust  and 
trade  regulation,  although  there  are  those 
who  will  deny  It.  must  be  as  concerned  with 
behavior  In  a  market  as  with  the  structure 
of  a  market.  Certain  oompetlUve  pracUces 
can  be  as  destructive  to  competition  as  a 
wave  of  mergers;  for  example,  some  types  of 
discriminatory  pricing  and  sales  below  cost. 
The  stiggestlon.  however,  has  been  made 
that  a  broadened  attack  on  market  power 
would  not  only  reduce  the  frequency  ol 
anticompetitive  behavior  svich  as  price  dis- 
crimination but  also  the  frequency  of  sit- 
uations where  unfair  practices  ruch  as  price 
dlscrlnUnatlons  would  have  a  substantial 
competitive  Impact.  It  Is  further  suggested 
in  this  connection  that  the  values  of  fair 
competition  could  by  this  approach  be  pro- 
tected at  leas  sacrifice  to  competitive  vigor 
than  by  rigorous  enforcement  of  certain  pro- 
visions o<  our  antitrust  laws  which  prohibit 
destKurtlve  trade  practices. 

The  suggestion  to  this  effect,  although 
recently  made,  is  not  new.  Similar  sug- 
gestions have  been  made  through  different 
periods  of  antitrust  activity  It  seems  to 
me  that  many  of  these  suggestions  in  effect 
say  "Let  the  tooth  and  claw  of  the  jungle 
prevail."  It  is  argued  by  some  that  this 
would  allow  for  "vigorous  competition."  Of 
course  some  of  these  advocates  claim  that 
they  would  undertake  to  dissect  "vigorous 
competition"  and  try  to  learn  whether  the 
tiger,  upon  sinking  his  tooth  and  claw  in 
his  victim,  harbored  predatory  Intent.  Suc- 
cessful studies  of  mental  gymnastics  of 
tigers  are  few  indeed.'  In  any  event,  the 
result  of  the  use  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw  is 
the  same,  regardless  of  Intent. 

The  use  of  many  unfair  trade  practices  In 
business  destroy  competition,  whether  with 
or  without  Intent.  Also.  I  say  any  Idea  that 
healthy  competitive  conditions  can  be  re- 
stored by  breaking  up  heavy  concentrations 
of  economic  power  built  up  through  the  use 
of  unfair  practices  is  a  false  premise.  After 
nenly  40  years  of  training  and  experience  in 


antltnist  I  am  not  quite  so  confident  as  some 
others  about  what  can  and  should  be  done 
to  Implement  our  antitrust  public  policy  In  a 
particular  antitrust  case.  Much  of  my  ex- 
perience has  come  from  firsthand  observa- 
tion and  study  of  business  problems  and 
firsthand  experience  as  a  trial  lawyer  In 
antitrust  cases. 

I  have  seen  and  experienced  the  difficulties 
Involved    In    the    objective    marshalling    of 
facts  upon  the  basis  of  which  fair  decisions 
may  be  made  in  antitrust  cases.    Likewise.  I 
have  noted  the  difficulties  for  business  and 
the  government  In  antitrust   actions  where 
decrees   and   orders   have   been    directed    to 
the  restoration  of  healthy  competitive  condi- 
tions m  sltuaUons  found  to  be  monopolistic. 
In    fairness    to    business   and    the    public, 
many  of  those  situations  never  should  have 
been    permitted    to    develop       Therefore    I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  any  thought  that 
It  la  either  fair  to  business  or  to  the  public 
to  proceed  In  antitrust  with  policies   based 
u[>on  a  concept  which  would  include  a  re- 
sult of  "build  up  and  break  up  monopolies." 
I    believe    that    an    ounce    of    prevention    Is 
worth  more  than  a  pound  of  cure.    Moreover, 
certain  economic   conditions  may   be  some- 
what like  cancer  for  which  we  have  no  cure. 
In   my   view.   It  would   be   unwise  to  de- 
emphaslze    enforcement   of    those    antitrust 
statutes  specifically  designed  to  prohibit  un- 
fair methods  of  competition  by  primary  or 
total   reliance  on   a  structural   approach  to 
antitrust.     Enforcement   of    the   antimerger 
law  has  an  important  role  In  the  antitrust 
statutory    scheme,    but   the    structural    ap- 
proach, as  I  have  already  noted,  has  definite 
limitations  which  It  would  be  folly  to  Ignore. 
As   a   result,   competition   cannot   be   main- 
tained   by   antitrust   action   directed   to  the 
structure  of  markets  alone.     This  is  particu- 
larly true  In  the  case  of  highly  concentrated 
markets  where  U  may  reasonably  be  expected 
that  competition,  as  an  automatic  regulatory 
force,  has  less  vitality  than  In  those  Indus- 
tries and  markets  where  economic  power  Is 
more   widely   decentralized.     As   a   practical 
matter.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  steps  will 
be    taken    to    decentralize    already    concen- 
trated Industries,  although  Section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act  Is  of  critical  Importance  In  stem- 
ming further  increases  In  concentration  in 
such  markets.     Further,  since  an  attack  on 
bigness  as  such  is  neither  politic  nor  practi- 
cal, the  enforcement  agencies  should  be  par- 
ticularly alert  to  enforce  the  ban  on  anti- 
competitive behavior  prohibited  by  the  anti- 
trust   laws   in    the   case   of    the    large   con- 
glomerate firm. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  remaining  and  fundamental  question 
is:  Does  antitrust  still  have  a  valid  role  to 
play  in  today's  economy? 

I  answer  that  question  In  the  affirmative. 
Antitrust  has  provided  valuable  results  over 
the  years.  Witness  the  simple  fact  that  busi- 
ness, by  and  large.  Is  still  competitive.  There 
Is  no  reason  why.  If  Intelligently  applied, 
antitrust  cannot  continue  to  provide  worth- 
while results  for  the  present  and  In  the 
years  to  come.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  anti- 
trust will  continue  to  receive  public  sup- 
port, for  without  It  enforcement  Is  not  likely 
to  be  effective.  It  seems  to  me  the  business 
conununlty  might  well  be  In  the  forefront  of 
those  supporting  antitrust  enforcement.  It 
is  well  to  keep  In  mind  that  under  antitrust, 
In  the  free  enterprise  area  of  the  economy, 
the  law  merely  fixes  the  rules  of  the  game 
but  does  not  Involve  the  government  In  busi- 
ness risks  or  management  activity  nor  re- 
quire detailed  review  of  either  basic  Invest- 
ment commitments  or  run-of-the-mill  busi- 
ness decisions.  In  short,  the  law  need  do 
no  more  than  prevent  the  activity  which 
results  in  substantial  lessening  of  competi- 
tion in  order  to  protect  both  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  legitimate  Interests  of  busl- 
nesa  competitors.  Antitrust  nuiy  b«  irk- 
some on  occasion  to  those  subjected  to  a  pro- 


ceeding under  these  laws.  Nevertheless.  Its 
implementation  Is  far  less  restrictive  than 
a  system  of  stringent,  direct  governmental 
control  allegedly  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest. Such  restrictive  legislation  would 
almost  Inevitably  be  enacted  shovtid  Con- 
gress and  the  public  become  convinced  that 
basic  decisions  on  price,  employment,  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  goods  are  no  longer  sub- 
ject to  effective  control  by  the  checks  and 
balances  of  competition  but  rather  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  private  flat  alone. 

We  have  been  warned  alxjut  these  pos- 
sibilities time  after  time.  As  recently  as 
April  15.  1966  a  prominent  New  York  lawyer 
engaged  In  private  antitrust  practice,  warned 
that  if  our  national  public  pwllcy  for  an 
economic  system  of  private  enterprise  ba^ed 
on  free  and  fair  competition  Is  not  vigorously 
maintained,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
controls  of  a  public  utility  type  would  be 
imposed  to  socialize  the  powers,  profits  and 
property  of  business  enterprises. 

Elarller  on  Pages  13  and  14  and  In  Footnote 
9  of  this  presentation.  I  discussed  a  report 
which  appieared  In  The  Evening  Star  of 
Washington,  DC.  on  April  16,  1966  under 
the  heading  "VS.  Aide  Hints  at  Trust  Law  to 
Bar  'Super-Concentration'."  That  report 
stated: 

"A  new  tmst-bustlng  law  may  be  needed 
if  the  nation's  biggest  companies  grow 
bigger  by  merger,  the  government's  top  anti- 
trust prosecutor  has  suggested. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Such  a  new  law.  Turner  suggested,  might 
'say  to  the  top  50  to  100  companies  that  any 
time  you  make  an  acquisition  of  a  specified 
size,  you  must  peel  off  assets  of  a  comparable 
size.' 

"Turner  said  that  he  did  not  want  to  be 
understood  as  proposing  such  a  law,  but  only 
as  suggesting  it  'as  a  scpcu-ate  avenue  If  action 
Is  appropriate'." 

According  to  that  report,  Hon.  Donald  F. 
Turner,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
Charge  of  Antltr\ist.  Depiartnvent  of  Justice. 
Indicated  that  he  believes  some  antitrust 
action  should  be  taken  against  some  of  the 
concentrated  economic  groups.  The  report 
said,  "Yesterday,  he  talked  of  using  a  court 
case  under  the  present  antitrust  laws  or  of 
asking  Congress  for  new  legislation."  He 
Indicated  that  the  Justice  Department  has 
not  made  up  its  mind  whether  It  is  appro- 
priate to  start  a  new  case  trying  out  a  new 
anti-oligopoly  theory  or  going  to  Congress 
for  a  new  law.  I  make  these  references  at 
this  time  to  point  out  that  thoughtful 
Fn-onUnent  persons  are  suggesting  the  pos- 
sibility tliat  in  the  future  drastic  legislation 
may  ensue. 

I  share  the  concern  e.xprcssed  by  these 
prominent  antitrust  authorities  about  the 
possible  future  befalling  our  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise.  Also.  I  am  concerned 
very  much  about  what  Is  suggested  as  pos- 
sible remedies  to  relieve  us  from  the  dire 
consequences  if  antitrust  should  fail.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  would  give  Increasing 
attention  to  those  acts  and  practices  which 
threaten  our  economic  system  of  competitive 
private  enterprise.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  the  owners  end  managers 
of  our  corporate  enterprises  to  permit  further 
concentration  in  the  economy  as  a  result  of 
unfair  acts  and  practices  unchecked  by  either 
advice  or  Injunction  and  then  to  say  to  them. 
"Big  Boys,  you  are  now  too  big:  you  must 
submit  to  surgery.  We  are  going  to  unUcr- 
take  to  cut  you  down  to  proper  size." 

In  conclusion,  it  Is  my  belief  that  although 
the  economy  may  undergo  many  changes, 
antitrust  Is  not  apt  to  lose  Its  relevance. 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  described  the  basic  anti- 
trust law.  the  Sherman  Act.  "as  a  charter 
of  freedom.  •  •  •  ( having  1  a  generality  and 
adaptability  comparable  to  that  found  to  be 
desirable  In  constitutional  provisions."  The 
same  may  be  said  with  equal  validity  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act's  provi- 
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slons  against  unfair  acts  and  practices.  In 
other  words.  Congress  has  fashioned  instru- 
ments to  develop  the  law  In  this  area  into 
what  should  be  "a  living  process,  responsive 
and  responsible  to  changing  human  needs." 
This  living  process  should  be  one  that 
would  approach  the  problems  and  needs  of 
business  and  the  public  realistically  and 
not  fancifully.  It  should  fulfill  the  dream 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  advising  businessmen 
about  these  problems  and  solving  them  In 
their  Inclplency.  We  should  help  business- 
men deal  with  these  problems  In  the  seed 
and  not  In  the  weed.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  do  this. 
It  has  policies  and  programs  which  could  do 
this  if  utilized.  I  urge  that  full  use  be  made 
of  these  resources  so  that  antitrust  will  be- 
come real  and  not  merely  fanciful. 


How  Not  To  Win  Friends  in  Asia  and  at 
Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  17.  1966 

Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker.    President    Johnson's    vigorous 
efforts  to  make  his  budget  deficit  look 
reasonable  appear  to  be  running  Into 
conflict  with  friends  abroad  as  well  as 
with  segments  of  Industry  here  at  home. 
To  show  some  of  the  problems  develop- 
ing from  our  one-man  government,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  newspaper  of  May  16,  1966: 
OSA  Under  WHm  Hottse  Osdeh:  Stockpile 
Rubber  Sales  Draw  Aswn  Objections 
(By  Philip  Meyer) 
A  little  group  of  frustrated  officials  is  try- 
ing to  tieddle  surplus  rubber  from  the  Gov- 
ernment stockpile  to  help  President  Johnson 
narrow  his  budget  deficit. 

So  far,  the  project  hasn't  produced  much 
visible  Income.  But  It  has  irritated  the  rub- 
ber industry  and  angered  some  of  our  allies 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  effort  is  part  of  a  White  House  plan  to 
raise  a  billion  dollars  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  by  getting  rid  of  surplus  stockpiles  of 
critical  materials.  The  rubber  selling  cam- 
paign started  last  March.  Since  then,  the 
world  price  of  natural  rubber  has  dropped 
more  than  a  cent  a  pound  to  a  fraction  over 
24  cents.  This  has  provoked  an  angry  reac- 
tion In  Malaysia,  where  a  cent  a  pound  coste 
the  national  economy  $20  million  a  year. 

U.S.  tire  makers  are  being  forced,  as  part 
of  the  project,  to  buy  more  surplus  rubber 
than  they  want.  A  letter  of  protest  has  been 
written  by  the  Rubber  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 

Before  March,  government  stockpile  sales 
were  limited  to  18.000  long  tons  a  quarter  in 
order  to  avoid  depressing  the  world  market 
and  antagonizing  friendly  rubber  producing 
countries.  That  limit  has  now  been  re- 
moved. Officials  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, which  sells  the  rubber  won't 
say  what  the  new  limits  Is— If  there  Is  any. 
WHrrE  HOUSE  order 

The  new  program  Is  based  on  orders  from 
the  White  House  which  bypassed  the  inter- 
agency committee,  representing  oSA,  State 
Department,  the  Commerce  Department  and 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  which  has 
controlled  stockpile  sales  In  the  past 


GSA  officials,  under  conflicting  pressure 
from  the  industry  and  from  the  White  House, 
are  Irritable  about  the  whole  thing.  Ques- 
Uons  about  current  rubber  sales  policy  pro- 
voke more  hostility  than  light. 

"Our  policy  changes  every  month,"  growled 
one  GSA  official. 

For  rubber  manufacttirers,  however,  the 
new  poUcy  Is  clear  cut.  As  before,  they  must 
buy  a  certain  amount  of  natural  rubber  for 
each  tire  that  they  sell  to  the  government. 
The  amount  has  been  drastically  Increased. 

Under  the  old  rule,  the  natural  rubber  each 
company  had  to  buy  was  equal  to  the  amount 
of  natural  rubber  In  the  tires  It  sold.  It  was 
figured  by  weight. 

Now  it  is  figured  by  price,  and  the  manu- 
fiwjturer  has  to  buy  enough  natural  rubl>er  to 
equal  half  the  value  of  the  tires  he  sells.  It 
works  out  to  about  four  times  as  much  rub- 
ber as  before,  much  more  than  the  manu- 
facturers can  use.  Modem  tires  are  made 
mostly  of  synthetic  rubber. 

REQUIRES  THAWING 

However,  there  Is  a  limiting  factor  to  any 
effort  to  build  up  sales  from  the  stockpile. 
The  rubber  has  been  frozen  to  preserve  it, 
and  thawing  it  out  requires  special  equln- 
ment.  -»     i- 

Thls  equipment  is  already  being  used  at 
near  capacity.  "I  don't  think  we  can  thaw 
out  more  than  10,000  tons  a  month,"  an  As- 
sociation spokesman  said. 

Meanwhile,  representatives  of  rubber  grow- 
ing countries.  Including  Malaysia,  Ceylon  and 
ThaUand,  are  meeting  this  week  In  London 
to  complain  about  the  new  U.S.  policy. 

So  far,  the  increased  sales  have  probably 
not  been  great  enough  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  world  price,  according  to  knowledge- 
able Washington  sources. 

The  Malaysian  rubber  Interests  have  an 
office  in  Washington  Which  argues  that  the 
gains  to  the  U.S.  economy  of  the  sales  pro- 
gram are  more  than  offset  by  the  damaee  to 
our  Asian  allies. 

It  "does  not  seem  enUrely  consistent  with 
the  President's  offer  of  $1  billion  to  aid  the 
economic  development  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries."  says  the  president  of  the  Malayan 
Rtabber  Fund  Board's  Washington  unit. 

"The  harm  done  ...  in  order  for  the  United 
States  to  realize  only  a  quicker  cash  return 
and  a  relatively  small  storage  charge  saving 
seems  disproportionate  In  the  extreme  " 
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were  driven  to  their  lowest  level  in  years 
because  of  the  great  influx  of  foreign 
beef.  This  flood  represents  the  newest 
chapter  in  the  administration's  merciless 
campaign  to  beat  down  farm  prices.  We 
have  seen  the  price  of  nearly  every  com- 
modity forced  down  and  down  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Now  the 
American  cattleman  has  been  betrayed. 
Congress  passed  legislation  to  prohibit 
this  type  of  antifarmer  trade  policy,  and 
I  think  that  Congress  should  against  re- 
view this  problem  with  the  aim  of  impos- 
ing stricter  curbs  on  meat  imports,  before 
the  cattle  market  is  once  again  driven 
down  by  the  negligence  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 


Summer  Jobs 


Imports  Threaten  Domestic  Cattle  Prices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF    SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  alarm  and  fear  for  the  American 
cattleman  that  I  view  the  most  recent 
statistics  on  the  rapidly  increasing  meat 
Imports  into  this  country. 

Despite  legislation  to  curb  this  foreign 
inflow  of  beef  and  veal,  the  Imports  of 
these  meats  in  the  first  quarter  of  1966 
have  risen  by  more  than  20  pehjent.  Red 
meat  Imports,  all  types  of  meat,  are  up 
more  than  34  percent  Indeed,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  threatening  the  American 
cattlemen  with  economic  ruination  by  al- 
lowing meat  imports  to  go  imchecked. 

This  latest  Import  flood  Is  the  starting 
point  of  another  bust  In  cattle  prices 
simUar  to  the  1963  collapse  when  prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulle- 
tin endorses  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's plans  to  provide  summer  jobs  for 
young  people. 

The  paper  believes  that  young  people 
want  a  way  of  exploiting  youthful  ener- 
gies, and  that  "unfortunat^y  and  for 
varied  reasons,  too  many  youngsters  are 
shackled  Into  long  hot  summers  of 
Idleness." 

It  is  pointed  out: 

President  Johnson,  looking  back  on  the 
succMsful  1965  Youth  Opportunity  program 
wwch  put  1  million  youngsters  Into  jobs  has 
asked  that  sights  be  elevated  this  year  Close 
to  2  million  youths  •  •  •  will  be  available 
iCH-  work  once  schools  close. 

Knowing  that  others  will  want  to  study 
this  view— one  which  President  Johnson 
has  called  "the  most  serious  situation 
ever"  for  young  people  between  16  and 
21 — I  herewith  make  the  editorial  avail- 
able for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

Summer  Jobs  por  Yotmo  People 
The  notion  that  most  young  people  like  to 
hang  around"  in  the  summer,  stewing  in 
their  own  restlessness  and,  wherever  possible 
making  life  miserable  for  others,  has  lone 
been  discredited.  What  the  kids  want  is 
What  kids  have  always  wanted:  a  way  of  ex- 
p^ltlng  youthful  energies  and  having  some 

A  summer  Job  can  take  care  of  the  first 
requisite  and  provide  the  wherewithal  for  the 
second.  Unfortunately  and  for  varied  rea- 
sons, too  many  youngsters  are  shackled  into 
long  hot  summers  of  Idleness.  The  results 
are  often  unhappy. 

President  Johnson,  looking  back  on  the 
successful  1966  Touth  Opportunity  program 
which  put  one  million  youngsters  into  sum- 
mer Jobs,  has  asked  that  sights  be  elevated 
this  year.  Close  to  two  mllUon  youths 
among  them  a  good  share  of  the  28  000 
Greater  Philadelphia  high  school  graduates 
i^d  an  unknown  number  of  undergrads  will 
be  avaUable  for  work  once  schooU  close.' 

Private  Industry  Is  being  encouraged  to  fol- 
low the  federal  lead  In  taking  on  one  youth 
for  every  100  regxxlar  employes.  If  this  can 
be  accomplished  among  the  37.296  major  and 
minor  employers  in  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
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May  18,  1966 


an*.  ••  well  M  around  the  country,  the  busl- 
n«M  mad  industrial  ootnmunlty  will  have 
made  an  Invaluable  contribution  toward  e«s- 
Ing  what  Mr.  Johnaon  ha«  called  "the  most 
serious  situation  ever"  for  young  people  be- 
tween 10  and  21. 


they  work  at  It.  No  one  nmst  be  advised  to 
refrain  from  conversation  with  a  full  mouth. 
Talking  Is  at  a  complete  standstill  and  the 
young  try  to  gain  the  dellcloxis  sustenance 
without  choking  to  death. 


Yoansfters  CUaf  to  Peanut  Botter 

EXTENSION  OF  REMiVRKS 

OF 

HON.  MASTON  O'NEAL 

or  CEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  ^jeaker. 
Joe  McHugh.  every  Congressman's  friend 
and  unofficial  but  helpful  timekeeper  on 
quorum  calls,  has  favored  me  with  an 
article  by  Mary  McOrath  on  peanut  but- 
ter which  I  overlooked  in  the  Washing- 
ton News. 

As  Representative  of  the  largest  pea- 
nut-producing district  in  the  Nation.  I 
am  always  happy  to  share  anything  with 
my  colleagues  that  calls  attention  to  the 
way  young  pecole  crave  the  wholesome 
and  nutritious  product — the  most  Im- 
portant food  In  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  cleverly  written 
treatment  of  a  wonderful  subject: 

YOWGSTW*S   CLtNQ  TO   PXANXTT  BUl'lUt 

(By  Mary  McOrath) 
I^3r  kids  who've   outgrown   their  security 
blankets,  happiness  Is  a  peanut-butter  sand- 
wich— easy  on  the  Jelly. 

Peanut  butter  Is  the  universal  antidote  for 
starvation  amoni?  the  set  that  Is  too  old  for 
pablvun  but  still  too  young  for  pate  de  fole 
gras.  It  Is  probably  the  only  completely  ac- 
ceptable solution  to  the  question  of  cuisine 
In  any  house  where  the  kids  are  under  the 
age  of  10.  Even  youngsters  who  "won't  eat 
a  thing"  eat  peanut  butter. 

In  some  households,  it  has  replaced  the 
potato  as  a  staple  for  every  meal.  At  break- 
fast, spread  on  buttery  toMt,  It  serves  as  a 
•ubsUtute  for  bacon,  eggs,  cereal,  and  all 
those  other  things  that  nutrltlonlsU  claim 
make  the  ideal  breakfast.  At  lunchUme.  It 
goes  to  school  In  paper  sacks.  While  It  may 
not  act\ially  substitute  for  an  evening  meal, 
spread  on  lots  of  crackers  It  fills  the  breach 
while  other  more  exotic  Tittles  are  being 
prepared. 

Tou  wouldn't  want  a  kid  to  come  to  the 
table  hungry,  would  you? 

roa  aiLxim 
To  the  male  child,  particularly,  peanut 
butter  Is  now  what  foreign  cheeses  will  some- 
day be — an  IrreslsUUe  lure  that  will  saUsfy 
every  gourmet  urge  when  a  "Uttle  some- 
thing" Is  all  that's  reqiUred. 

It  doean't  even  have  to  be  particularly  good 
peanut  butter  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
young.  If  it  Is  brown,  gloppy  and  sticks  to 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  then  it  Is  acceptable 
to  the  fans,  no  matter  bow  remote  Its  alBlla- 
Uon  with  the  goober. 

While  the  ubiquitous  spread  ml^ht  seem 
to  be  lacking  in  some  of  the  finer  virtues  for 
those  with  more  sopblstloated  taste,  it  has 
a  lot  going  for  it  that  can't  be  completely 
ignored. 

Once  applied  to  bread.  It  has  no  propensity 
whatever  for  spilling  out  onto  your  lap.  It 
flows  without  flooding  and  when  applied  with 
Just  a  shade  of  jelly  slides  home  fairly  aatts- 
factorlly. 

It  is  probably  the  only  food  eaten  by  the 
young  that  keeps  them  In  total  silence  while 


The  25th  Aimiveriary  of  the  Nation's 
First  Independent  Primary  Aluminum 
Producer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  today  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  production  of  aluminum  by 
the  Nation's  first  independent  producer. 
I  refer  to  the  start  of  production  by 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.  at  Usterhlll,  near 
Sheffield.  Ala.,  on  May  18,  1941. 

The  vision  and  determination  of  R.  S. 
Reynolds.  Sr.,  founder  of  the  company. 
In  establishing  this  plant  in  northwest 
Alabama  was  of  Inestimable  value  to  this 
Nation  during  World  War  n  when  the 
need  for  aluminum  for  aircraft  and  other 
defense  needs  skyrocketed.  The  fore- 
sight and  confidence  the  company  ex- 
hibited during  the  postwar  days  by  de- 
veloping and  promoting  new  uses  for  this 
lightweight  metal  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

Now,  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
company's  first  production  at  Listerhlll, 
Reynolds  has  again  demonstrated  Its 
recognition  of  the  bright  future  of  north- 
west Alabama  with  the  announcement  of 
a  new  cold  rolling  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
4.000  feet  per  minute. 

The  Reynolds'  alloys  plant  near  Shef- 
field. Ala.,  Is  the  firms  largest  and,  along 
with  the  adjoining  reduction  plant  and 
reduction  research  headquarters  at  Lis- 
terhlll. employs  about  4,800.  Of  these 
employees.  325  have  been  with  the  com- 
pany 25  years  or  more. 

The  faith  Reynolds  has  expressed  In 
northwest  Alabama  has  been  a  great  Im- 
petus for  Industrial  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  that  area.  The  continued  ex- 
pressions of  confidence,  as  reflected  In 
the  new  expansion  plans,  will  ^ur  both 
the  company  and  the  community  to 
greater  heights. 

Articles  in  the  company  publication, 
Reynolds  Review,  of  May  1966,  point  out 
some  of  the  details  of  the  dramatic  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  this  Alabama 
plant.    They  follow: 

The  top  news  of  May  18.  1941.  dealt  with 
events  of  war — a  war  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  entering  for  another  seven 
months. 

On  May  18,  1941,  another  event  took  place. 
It  Was  not  an  event  of  war,  but  It  was  to  be 
Important  to  the  war  and  the  peace  that 
followed.  In  a  brand  new  Listerhlll  reduction 
plant  near  Sheffield.  Ala.,  the  first  Reynolds- 
made  alximlnum  was  poured  Into  Its  mold. 

This  metal  was  a  response  to  a  challenge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1938.  the  late  R.  8.  Reyn- 
olds, Sr.,  founder  of  our  company,  returned 
from  Europe  where  had  been  searching  for 
aluminum.    He  was  gravely  concerned  with 


Germany's  sensational  Increases  In  aluminum 
production  and  tliat  country's  obvious  mo- 
tive, a  light  metals  war. 

In  April.  1940.  after  months  of  effort  to  get 
others  In  the  industry  and  government  to  in- 
crease domestic  aluminum  production,  the 
decision  was  reached  that  Reynolds  MeUls 
itself  should  become  a  prlmaxy  aluminum 
producer. 

The  company  was  already  doing  well  In  the 
f.ibrlcation  of  aluminum  foil  and  powder, 
and  hlgh-spwed  color  printing  on  foU.  Sales 
In  1940  were  more  than  $29,000,000. 

The  company  borrowed  $15,800,000  to  build 
and  equip  an  aluminum  reduction  plant.  In 
order  to  borrow  this  money,  the  oonipaiiy 
mortgaged  all  existing  Reynolds  plants  and 
all  plants  to  be  built  with  the  borrowed 
funds. 

Five  months  and  28  days  after  ground  was 
broken  in  a  cotton  field  near  Sheffield,  Ala., 
Reynolds  poured  Its  first  aluminum  ingot. 
Meanwhile,  construction  was  started  on  an 
alumina  plant  as  well  as  sheet  and  rod  mills 
In  Alabama. 

With  the  need  for  aluminum  becoming 
graver,  and  war  looming  nearer,  Reynolds 
w.is  urged  to  negotiate  another  loan  for  a 
Bccond  aluminum  reduction  plant  at  Long- 
view.  Wash.  Thus,  when  aluminum  was  vl- 
tiiUy  needed  for  military  planes  In  1942, 
Reynolds  Metals  had  faculties  to  produce 
160.000.000  pounds  of  virgin  aluminum  annu- 
ally. 

The  first  of  this  aUunlnum  was  poured  on 
May  18.  1941. 

On  the  twentieth  day  of  November,  1940, 
construction  crews  moved  Into  the  one- 
square-mile  tract  of  land  outside  Sheffield, 
Ala.  The  site,  formerly  used  for  the  growing 
of  cotton,  turnips  and  potatoes,  had  been 
chosen  to  contain  Reynolds  Metals'  first 
aluminum  reduction  facilities. 

Five  months  and  28  days  later — on  May  18, 
1941 —  the  first  aluminum  ingot  was  poured 
In  the  new  reduction  plant  at  the  Listerhlll 
site,  named  after  Alabama's  Senator  Listex 
Hn-L,  who  had  given  R.  S.  Reynolds,  Sr..  in- 
spiration and  support  during  those  trying 
days  of  doing  what  others  called  Impossible. 
Two  months  later.  In  July,  the  first  alumi- 
num sheet  came  from  the  new  Reynolds  al- 
loys plant  on  the  same  site. 

The  construction  achievement  was  called 
a  world's  record.  To  many.  It  seemed  a  mir- 
acle. Some  experts  had  said  the  project 
would  take  five  years. 

Capacity  of  the  reduction  plant  when  built 
was  20,000  tons.  The  alloys  plant  capacity 
was  120.000  tons. 

American  entry  Into  World  War  II  brought 
with  It  urgent  demands  for  aluminum.  The 
effect  at  UsterhtU  was  expansion.  At  the  re- 
duction plant  by  mld-1942  three  more  pot- 
rooms  were  added  to  the  plant's  original  two, 
bringing  total  capacity  to  50,000  tons. 

The  alloys  plant,  too,  soon  outgrew 
Its  original  rolling  capacity  and  In  1942  sheet 
mill  rolling  and  finishing  facilities  were  sub- 
stantially Increased. 

A  pattern  of  dramatic  growth  was  begun, 
and  today — 25  years  after  that  first  Reynolds 
aluminum  was  poured — the  Listerhlll  re- 
duction plant  has  a  capacity  of  194.500  tons. 
Alloys'  capacity  today  Is  300,000  tons. 


Appointment  of  Robert  A.  Fox  to  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Air  Pollution  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in 
New  York  City.  Mayor  Jolm  V.  Lindsay, 
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in  his  fight  against  the  dangers  of  air 
pollution,  is  seeking  the  best  available 
talent. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  he  has 
appointed  Robert  A.  Fox,  a  constituent 
of  mine,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
air  pollution  control. 

The  announcement  from  the  mayor 
follows: 

Mayor  John  V.  Undsay  today  announced 
the  appointment  of  Robert  A.  Fox.  a  chemi- 
cal engineer,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Air  Pollution  Control. 

In  announcing  the  appointment  Mayor 
Lindsay  said,  "For  too  long  the  Board  of  Air 
Pollution  Control  has  lain  dormant  despite 
the  fact  that  it  was  specifically  empowered 
by  the  City  Charter  to  serve  as  a  policy- 
making body. 

"It  Is  my  Intention  to  revive  the  Board 
and  give  It  new  Importance.  It  will  work 
closely  with  the  new  Air  Pollution  Control 
Commissioner,  Austin  Heller,  in  the  fight  to 
clean  up  New  York's  skies. 

"I  am  pleased  that  Robert  Fox,  34,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Air  Pol- 
lution, has  agreed  to  continue  his  service  to 
New  York  City  by  Joining  the  Board  of  Air 
Pollution  Control. 

"Mr.  Pox  win  apply  his  sklU  and  knowledge 
to  the  problem  of  air  pollution  control  as  the 
Board  and  the  Department  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Task  Force  report. 
"I  know  that  he  will  bring  great  personal 
dedication,  energy  and  talent  to  his  work  on 
the  Board." 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  Board  Is  com- 
posed of  the  Air  Pollution  Control  Commis- 
sioner, the  Buildings  Commissioner,  the 
Health  Commissioner  and  two  private  citi- 
zens who  have  experience  In  fields  related 
to  air  pollution  control. 

As  one  of  the  two  civilian  members,  Mr. 
Pox  will  be  paid  $50  for  each  meeting  of  the 
Board  he  attends  up  to  $3,000  a  year.  The 
Board  is  required  by  the  City  Charter  to  meet 
at  least  once  every  month. 

Mr.  Fox  fills  the  term  of  Richard  A.  Wolff 
which  expires  December  2.  1967.  Terms  of 
office  for  the  private  citizen  members  Is  four 
years. 

The  Board  of  Air  Pollution  Control  is  em- 
powered by  Section  895  of  the  City  Charter 
to  adopt  and  amend  rules,  consistent  with 
the  law,  governing  emissions  Into  open  air. 

Mr.  Fox  was  born  In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  De- 
cember 24,  1931. 

He  earned  a  BE.  degree  In  chemical  engi- 
neering from  Yale  University  in  1953  and  a 
M.S.  degree  In  Industrial  and  Management 
Engineering  from  Columbia  University  In 
1959. 

Prom  1954-1956  he  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  fleets  with 
the  rank  of  Lt.  (J.g.). 

He  is  employed  by  Columbia  Gas  System 
Service  Corp.,  where  he  is  Senior  Project 
Engineer,  responsible  tor  market  development 
and  economic  analysis  in  petrochemicals. 

Previously  with  California  Texas  Oil  Corp.. 
he  worked  In  the  Netherlands  and  In  England 
and  was  living  In  London  during  the  Decem- 
ber  1962  air  pollution  episode. 

One  responsibility  of  his  work  abroad  was 
the  design  of  air  and  water  pollution  controls 
for  a  petrochemical  complex  then  under  con- 
struction In  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

He  Is  co-author  of  "The  Forgotten  Fall- 
out—The Filth  we  Breath,"  a  report  by  the 
New  York  Young  Republican  Club's  Com- 
mittee on  City  Affairs. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Association  Is  on  the  Board  of  Director* 
and  is  Chairman  of  the  ^jeeker's  Bureau  for 
Citizens  for  Clean  Air,  and  serves  on  the  Pol- 
lution Control  Committee.  New  York  Sec- 
tion, for  the  American  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers. 
N         He  Is  active  In  the  American  Chemical  So- 
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clety  and  Is  a  member  of  the  Yale  Engineer- 
ing Association  and  the  Chemical  Industry 
Association, 

He  U  married  to  the  former  Jane  Page 
Gxinn  of  Longmeadow,  Mass.  They  have  one 
son,  ChrtstofAer  Allen,  who  attends  the  Al- 
len-Stevenson School  In  Manhattan.  His 
parents  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Earle  Fox  of 
North  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
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Hammonton's  100th  Birthday 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 


OF    NEW    JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 
Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
,  nn  I?'  '^''^  °^  Hammonton  is  marking  its 
100th  anniversary  Saturday  evening  with 
a  communitywide  centennial  ball  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  the  for^vard- 
looking  residents  of  Hammonton,  which 
IS  located  in  Atlantic  County  in  New 
Jersey's  Second  Congressional  District 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent 

When  the  area  which  is  Hammonton 
today  was  first  settled  by  colonists,  it 
was  the  site  of  a  Leni-Lenape  Indian  vil- 
?^^t„  J."  ^^^2,  a  settlement  was  founded 
by  William  Coffin  some  30  mUes  east  of 
Kiiladelphla  and  30  miles  from  the  coast 
That  settlement  received  its  name  from 
Coffins  son's  name— John  Hammond 
Coffin. 

William  Coffin  brought  the  first  indus- 
ih^,f  sawmlll-to  Hammonton  and 
shortly  after,  glass  manufacturing  began 
there.  Throughout  its  history,  Ham- 
monton has  been  a  center  of  glass  manu- 
facture, from  the  flasks  produced  in  the 
infancy  of  the  industry  to  the  wide  va- 
riety of  glass  items  made  there  in  more 
recent  times. 

In  1866,  Hammonton  received  a  char- 
ter by  a  special  act  of  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  and  was  ruled  by  a  president- 

fiirrr'^""^^  '°""  °^  government  until 
i»07.  when  the  present  mayor-council 
form  was  adopted. 

Today,  a  century  after  its  charter  was 
received,  Hammonton's  industrial  make- 
up includes  agriculture— the  growing  of 
ben-ies  and  vegetables,  principally— in 
addition  to  clothing  factories,  a  large 
Pharmaceutical  plant,  cookie  factories 
and  frozen  foods  plants. 

Located  in  the  center  of  New  Jersey's 
widest  secUon.  it  Is  a  lovely  recreational 
area  and  the  center  of  these  activities 
are  found  in  Hammonton  Lake  Park 

The  residents  of  Hammonton.  under 
the  leadership   of  Mayor  Peter  Parisi 
n??  wP'  ^^^  content  to  merely  review 
their  history  during  this  centennial  year 
but  have  been  making  plans  for  future 
improvements  for  their  community— im- 
provements which  will  rank  with  the  re- 
cent erection  of  a  new  hospital   a  new 
junior-senior    high    school     and    new 
Rxjtestant    and   Catholic   churches    in 
stating  Hammonton's  second  century 
As  Hammonton's  Representative  in  the 
Oongresa   Mr  speaker.  I  am  plea^  to 
cau  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  this 
important  anniversary  in  Its  history 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I 
include  the  following : 

Chairman  WiLBtniD.  Mills  (D,  Ark)  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  today  announced 
that  he  and  the  Honorable  John  W  Byenes 
(R.,  Wis.),  the  ranking  Republican  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee,  have  Introduced  Iden- 
tical bills,  HJl.  15119  and  H.R.  15120  the 
^oL"^^^}^!^^^^  Insurance  Amendments   of 

"'"•  H  R-  15119,  reported  to  the  House. 

The  bill  extends  coverage  of  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  Insurance  system  to  an 
estimated  3.5  miUlon  additional  workers-  es- 
^nifl^*^*  permanent  program  of  extended 
benefits  to  workers  who  exhaust  their  basic 
entitlement  to  unemployment  compensation 
payments  during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment; furnishes  the  States  a  procedure  for 
obtaining  judicial  review  of  certain  of  the 
findings  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  with  re- 

ifar^  f  ?*!**■*  P''°Kra™  by  appeal  to  a 
U.8.  Court  of  Appeals;  provides  certain  addi- 
tional requirements  which  must  be  met  by 
a  State  in  order  to  have  its  unemployment 
compensation  law  approved  by  the  Secretary- 
and  makes  other  changes  which  will  strengl 
then  and  Improve  the  Federal-State  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system. 

blit  fX^s"!'^  °^  ''''  '"*^°'  provisions  of  the 


EXTENSION    or  tX3VERAGE 

.„L'^''^/J'P''°''^'**^'y  *9  "^  mllUon  lobs  (in- 
cluding those  of  Federal  employees,  ex-serv- 
icemen and  railroad  workers)  are  protected 
by  unemploj-ment  compensation.  Approxi- 
mately   15    million    jobs    are    not    c^Ve?S 

fr!f^nM  """°.°  °'  ^""^  ^°'-''"''  «ot  ^"rl^ 
are  in  the  employment  of  State  or  local  kov- 

ernments  and,  except  for  certain  employees 
Lv  th.  hm ''"^"i^  ^""^  hospitals,  unaffected 
rJmi^t.  '•  ^  **'*'  approximately  8  mllUon 
ht^i  ^f  ""T^^"  "°*  P'-es^ntly  covered,  the 
Hon  -fJ"  1"^.'''*  ^°'"™8e  to  about  3.5  mil! 
Hon.  effective  January  1    1969 

t.o'^h„^°"°*^^  "*  ^^  83-ouP*  of  workers 
to  Whom  coverage  would  be  extended  by  the 

.r^:n,^^^V"'^  °^  ^"^P^yer  (workers  in  the 
Zl^  0/ persons  or  firms  urith  less  than  4 
employees)  .—Present  Federal  law  anDlies 
only  to  those  employers  who  have^  or  more 

y»,  !^  Jf  ?"'  "°  employer  would  come  un- 
der the  Federal-State  system  If  he  employs 

^„,t«H  "°"  P*'""*'"*  ''"'■'^K  20  weeks  m  a 
calendar  year  or  pays  wages  of  $1,500  or  more 
In  any  calendar  quarter  In  a  calendar  year 

t^Pfn^'^^^'y  ^^  "•"""^  additional  workers 
would  be  covered  under  this  provision 

20?o5f^^*.^  °{  ^"'P'^^e-Approxlmately 
200  000  addlUonal  work«-8  would  be  covered 
by  adopting  the  definition  of  employee  which 

momficatlon.  Those  affected  by  this  change 
are  persons  who  are  not  considered  employees 
under  common  law  rules,  such  as  certain 
agent-drivers  and  outside  salesmen  The 
concept  of  employee  u  adopted  by  the  bill 

fn  tlTf /f??  ""*  °^  "'^  ^^  ^^^^7  Act 
in  that  It  does  not  apply  to  full-time  Insur- 
ance salesmen  and  persons  who  work  on  ma-  ' 
terlals  In  their  homes  which  are  furnished  bv 
another  (u  they  are  not  employees  ,mder 
common  law) .  r    j  ^  vu^ucr 
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c.  AgricultMral  Processing,  etc.  Workers. — 
Approximately  200,000  additional  worker* 
would  be  covered  by  adopting  the  definition 
of  "agricultural  labor"  that  applies  to  the 
social  seclirity  system,  with  a  modification. 
Included  among  the  newly  covered  workers 
would  be  those  working  in  processing  plants 
where  more  than  half  of  the  commodities 
handled  were  not  produced  by  the  plant 
operator  and  others  working  on  specific 
commodities,  such  as  maple  sugar  workers 
and  those  engaged  In  off-the-farm  raising  of 
mushrooms  and  poultry.  The  bill  would  not 
cover  the  employees  of  certain  agricultural 
cooperative  organizations  who  are  covered 
under  social  secvuity  system. 

d.  Employees  of  Non-ProfIt  Organizations 
and  State  Hospitals  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education. — Approximately  1.9  mil- 
lion employees  of  non-profit  organizations 
and  State  hospitals  and  Institutions  of 
higher  education  would  be  brought  \mder  the 
unemployment  compensation  system.  Cov- 
ero^  would  not  be  extended  to  certain  em- 
ployees of  non-profit  organizations,  however, 
Including  duly  ordained  or  licensed  ministers 
ot  the  church;  employees  of  a  ch)arch:  em- 
ployees of  schools  other  than  institutions  of 
higher  education:  professors,  research  per- 
sonnel and  principal  administrators  In  an 
Instlttitlon  of  higher  education;  and  physi- 
cians and  similarly  licensed  medical  per- 
sonnel of  a  hospital,  but  nurses  would  be 
covered  under  the  program. 

Non-profit  organizations  must  be  allowed 
the  option  of  cither  relmbvirslng  the  State 
for  imemployment  compensation  attributable 
to  service  for  them  or  paying  the  regular 
Stata  unemployment  insurance  contribu- 
tions. They  would  not  be  required  to  pay 
the  Fe<ieral  portion  of  the  unemployment 
tax.  A  separate  effective  date  would  allow 
the  States  to  put  the  relmbiu^able  option 
Into  effect  at  any  time  after  December  31. 
1066. 

The  extension  of  coverage  wotild  apply 
only  to  non-profit  organizations  that  em- 
ploy 4  or  more  workers  In  20  weeks  during  a 
calendar  year. 

Certain  types  of  workers,  such  as  domestic 
■ervants  in  private  homes,  would  continue  to 
be  excluded  from  the  coverage  of  the  Fed- 
eral law.  In  addition,  a  new  exclusion  is 
provided  by  the  bill  for  students  employed 
under  specified  work-study  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  schools  they  attend,  effective 
jAnuary  1,  1967. 

ADOmONAL   KXQUlaXltXNTS 

8t*te«  would  be  required  to  amend  their 
laws,  effective  not  later  than  January  I,  1969. 
In  order  to  obtain  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tax 
credits  for  employers  and  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  to  provide  that — 

1.  A  claimant  must  ^ve  had  work  since 
the  beginning  of  his  benefit  jrear  In  order  to 
obtain  unemployment  compensation  in  his 
next  benefit  year  (prohibiting  the  so-called 
'double  dip"  which  allows  a  worker  to  draw 
full  benefits  In  2  successive  years  following 
a  single  separation  from  work); 

a.  The  wage  credits  of  a  worker  may  not 
be  cancelled  or  totally  reduced  by  reason  of 
*  disqualifying  act  other  than  discharge  for 
misconduct  connected  with  his  work,  fraud 
In  connection  with  a  claim  for  compensation 
or  receipt  of  disqualifying  Income  such  as 
pension  payments.  But  a  State  could,  for 
example,  disqualify  a  worker  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  period  of  unemployment  following 
a  disqualifying  act.  such  as  a  voluntary  quit, 
•o  long  as  the  worker's  benefit  rights  are  pre- 
served for  a  future  period  of  Involuntary 
unemployment  during  the  benefit  year; 

3.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  to 
workers  who  are  undergoing  training  wlUi 
tlie  approval  of  tbe  State  unemployment 
compensation  agency;  and 

4.  Compensation  may  not  be  denied  or 
reduced  because  a  claimant  Lives  or  fUae  hiM 
claim  In  another  State. 


Related  provisions  of  the  bill  permit  the 
States  to  reduce  the  tax  rates  of  new  em- 
ployers (to  not  lees  than  1  percent)  during 
the  first  three  years  they  are  in  business  and 
provide  a  sanction  to  enforce  an  existing 
prohibition  against  discriminatory  treatment 
of  maritime  employees. 

JUDICIAL    HEVirW 

Under  existing  law  the  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  State  law  conforms  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  law  are  final.  There  is  no  spe- 
clBc  provision  In  the  law  allowing  a  State 
to  appeal  these  decisions  to  a  court. 

The  bill  would  furnish  the  States  a  proce- 
dure for  appealing  these  decisions  of  the 
Secretary  to  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals within  60  days  after  the  Governor  of  a 
State  has  been  notified  of  an  adverse  deci- 
sion by  the  Secretary.  Findings  of  fact  by 
the  Secretary  would  be  conclusive  upon  the 
court  "unless  contrary  to  the  weight  of  the 
evidence."  The  provision  would  be  effective 
upon  enactment. 

rEDKRAL-STATE    EXTENDED     VNEMPLOTMENT 
COMPENSATION    PROCBAM 

The  bill  would  establish  a  new  perma- 
nent program  which  would  require  the 
States  to  enact  laws,  that  would  have  to 
take  effect  beginning  with  calendar  year 
1969.  to  pay  extended  benefits  to  workers 
who  exhaust  their  baste  entitlement  to  un- 
emplojrment  compensation  programs  dur- 
ing periods  of  high  unemployment. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay  60 
percent  of  the  benefits  under  the  program, 
with  the  States  paying  the  other  50  per- 
cent. 

These  benefits  would  be  paid  to  workers 
only  during  An  "extended  benefit"  period. 
Such  period  could  exist,  beginning  after 
December  31.  1968,  either  on  a  national  or 
State  basis  by  the  triggering  of  either  a  na- 
tional or  State  "on"  indicator. 

A  national  extended  benefit  period  would 
be  established  If  (a)  the  seasonally  ad- 
justed rate  of  Insured  tmemployment  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  equalled  or  exceeded 
6  percent  for  each  month  in  a  3-month  pe- 
riod and  (b)  during  the  same  3-month  pe- 
riod the  total  number  of  claimants  exhaust- 
ing their  rights  to  regular  compensation 
(over  the  entire  i>erlod)  equalled  or  ex- 
ceeded 1  percent  of  covered  employment 
for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  national 
extended  benefit  period  would  terminate 
If  the  rate  of  Insured  unemployment  re- 
mained below  S  percent  for  a  month  or  if 
the  number  of  claimants  exhausting  their 
rights  to  compensation  added  Up  to  less  than 
1  percent  for  a  3-month  per^. 

An  extended  benefit  period  would  be  es- 
tablished for  an  individual  State  If  (a)  the 
rate  of  insured  unemplojrment  for  the  State 
equalled  or  exceeded,  during  a  running  13- 
week  period,  120  percent  of  the  average  rate 
for  the  corresponding  13-week  period  in  the 
preceding  two  calendar  years  and  (b)  If  such 
rate  also  equalled  or  exceeded  3  percent. 
An  extended  benefit  period  in  a  State  would 
terminate  if  either  of  these  conditions  was 
not  satisfied. 

During  either  a  national  or  State  extended 
benefit  period  an  individual  claimant  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  payments  eqiial  in 
amoiukt  to  those  he  received  under  regular 
compensation  (including  dependents'  allow- 
ances) for  up  to  one-half  of  the  number  of 
weeks  of  his  basic  entitlement  but  for  not 
more  than  13  weeks.  No  claimant  could 
receive  more  than  39  weeks  of  combined 
regular  and  extended  compensation. 


per  year  to  $3,900  per  year,  effective  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  In  calendar  years  1969 
through  1971  and  to  $4,200  beginning  in 
1972  and  thereafter. 

The  bill  in  effect  Increases  the  net  Fed- 
eral unemployment  tax  from  0.4  percent  to 
0.6  percent.  A  portion  (0.1  percent)  of  the 
net  Federal  tax  would  be  put  in  to  a  sepa- 
rate new  account  in  the  Unemployment 
Trust  Fund  to  finance  the  Federal  share 
of  the  extended  benefits  programs  estab- 
lished by  the  bill. 

OTHEB    PBOVI5IONS 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  to — 

1.  Authorize  funds  to  conduct  research 
relating  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
system  and  to  train  Federal  and  State  un- 
employment compensation  personnel; 

2.  Change  the  date  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies  that  the 
State  laws  are  in  conformity  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Federal  law  from  Decem- 
ber 31  to  October  31  of  each  year; 

3.  Extend  for  another  five  years  the  time 
within  which  the  States  could  expend  for 
administrative  purposes  funds  returned  to 
them  as  axcess  Federal  tax  collections. 


FINANCTNO 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  rate  of  tax 
tinder  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act 
from  the  present  8.1  percent  ot  taxable 
wages  to  8.3  percent,  effective  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  in  calendar  year  1967  and  there- 
after. The  taxable  wage  base  under  the  act 
would  be  Increased  from  the  present  $3,000 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  declared  that 
the  U.S.  position  in  Vietnam  is  legal 
under  international  law  and  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty. 
Mr.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch  is  chairman 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  Peace  and  Law 
Through  the  United  Nations.  This  com- 
mittee helped  to  sponsor  the  ABA  reso- 
lution. The  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  for  May  1966  contains  Mr. 
Deutsch's  excellent  statement  on  this 
matter  and  I  commend  It  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
[From  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal, 

May  1966] 
The  Legalitt  or  the  UNrrED  States  Position 

IN  Vietnam 
(By  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch,  Chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  Committee  on 
Peace  and  Law  Through  United  Nations) 
By  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  the  com- 
manders in  chief  of  the  French  Union  Forces 
in  Indochina,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
People's  Army  of  Vietnam,  on  the  other, 
established  the  17th  parallel  as  the  military 
demarcation  line  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  with  a  demilitarized  zone  on  each 
side  of  the  line.  They  stipulated  that  the 
armed  forces  of  each  party  were  to  respect 
the  demilitarized  zone  and  the  territory  of 
the  other  Bone,  and  that  neither  zone  was 
to  be  used  "for  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
or  to  further  an  aggressive  policy".'  The  ac- 
cords additionally  provided  for  the  creation 
of  an  International  Commission,  composed  of 
India  (chairman),  Poland  and  Canada,  to 
supervise  the  agreements.' 

In  1962  the  International  Commission  re- 
ported, with  approval,  findings  of  its  Legal 
Committee  to  the  effect  that  "there  Is  evi- 
dence to  show  that  arms,  armed  and  unarmed 
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personnel,  munitions  and  other  supplies  have 
been  sent  from  the  Zone  in  the  North  to  the 
Zone  in  the  South  with  the  objective  of  sup- 
porting, organizing  and  carrying  out  hoetUe 
activities.  Including  armed  attacks,  directed 
against  the  Armed  Forces  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Zone  in  the  South",  and  that  the 
People  s  Army  of  Vietnam  "has  allowed  the 
Zone  in  the  North  to  be  used  for  Inciting 
encouraging  and  supporting  hostile  activltlM 
in  the  Zone  in  the  South  aimed  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Administration  in  the  South" » 
The   evidence   further   demonstrates   that 

^?,»^^fr?f' °°  ^^  ^°''^^  Vietnam  against 
South  Vietnam  (the  Republic  of  Vietnam) 
had  been  going  on  unabashedly  since  the 
6  gning  of  the  Geneva  Accords  and  that 
North  Vietnam  had  consistently  violated 
tho?e  accords  from  their  inception.  An  offi- 
cial state  Department  report  recites- 

•While  negotiating  an  end  to  the  Indo- 
china War  at  Geneva  in  1954.  the  Commu-A 
nlsts  were  making  plans  to  take  over  all  for-/ 
^^    flench    territory    in    Southeast    Asi/ 
When  Vlet-Nam  was  partitioned,  thousand 
of  carefully  selected  party  members  were  6r- 
dered  to  remain  in  place  in  the  South  and 
keep  their  secret  apparatus  Intact  to  help 
promote  Hanoi's  cause.     Arms  and  ammuni- 
tion were  stored  away  for  future  use  "  • 

^L  **  .1'"^°'^'^*  *°  *^"  *n  mind  that 
neither  the  Republic  of  (South)  Vietnam  nor 
the  United  States  is  a  party  to  the  Geneva 
Accords,  and  that  while  the  United  States 
participated  in  the  discussions  leading  ud 
to  the  accords,  it  did  not  sign  the  final  dec- 
laration. However,  during  the  last  plenary 
session  of  the  Geneva  Conference  on  July 
21  1954.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Bedell  Smith,  head  of  the  United  States 
delegation,  said  in  an  official  statement  that 
his  Government  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
the  aggression  in  violation  of  the  aforesaid 
agreements  with  grave  concern  and  as  seri- 
ously threatening  International  peace  and 
security '.»  *^ 

On  September  8.  1954,  Just  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Geneva  Accords  were  executed  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  (SEATO) 
Treaty  was  signed.  Parties  to  it  were  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Thailand.  Pakistan  and  the  PhiliD- 
plnes.  The  United  States  Senate  ratified 
the  treaty  on  February  1,  1955,  by  a  vote  of 
82  to  l.«  It  took  effect  on  Februju-y  19  1955  ■ 
Paragraph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty  provides  that  each  party  thereto  "rec- 
ognizes that  aggression  by  means  of  armed 
attack  in  the  treaty  area'  against  any  of  the 

Tf^  .^♦.f  T,^^"'^*  *"y  ^^^  Of  territory 
Which  the  Parties  by  unanimous  agreement 
may  hereafter  designate,  would  endanger  its 
own  peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will 
in  that  event  act  to  meet  the  common  danger 
In  accordance  with  its  constitutional  proc- 
esses"." By  a  protocol  to  the  treaty  executed 
on  the  same  day.  the  parties  "unanimously 
designated  1  for  the  purposes  of  Article  IV 
•  •  •  the  free  territory  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  of  Vietnam".'" 

The  SEATO  Treaty  was  made  by  the  parties 
In  a  reiteration  of  "the  faith  In  the  purposes 
and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations"."  nothing  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Article  62  thereof  "precludes  the 
existence  of  regional  arrangements  or  agen- 
cies for  dealing  with  such  matters  relating 
to  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  as  are  appropriate  for  regional 
action  .  .  .".  Article  53  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be 
taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by  re- 
^onaJ  agencies  without  the  authorization  of 
the  Security  Council  .  .  .".  These  two  arti- 
cles are  at  the  head  of  Chapter  Vin 
The  preceding  chapter  (Vll)  deals  with 
Action  with  Respect  to  Threats  to  the  Peace 
Breaches  of  the  Peace,  and  Acts  of  Aggres- 
sion '.     The  first  twelve  articles    (39  to  60 
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inclusive)  of  the*  chapter  prescribe  the 
meaauroB  to  be  taken  by  he  Security  Coun- 
cil to  meet  "any  threat  to  the  peace,  breach 
of  the  peace  or  act  of  aggression".  By  the 
last  article  (6)  of  that  chapter.  It  is  stip- 
ulated expressly  that  "nothing  In  the  present 
Charter  shall  Impair  the  inherent  right  ol 
individual  or  collective  self-defense  If  an 
armed  attack  occurs  against  a  Member  ol 
the  United  Nations.  unUl  the  Security  Coun- 
cil has  taken  measures  necessary  to  maintain 
International  peace  and  security". 

It   was    clearly   with    these    provisions   of 
Articles   51    and   52   of  the   Charter   of   the 
United  Nations  in  mind  that,  In  Article  IV 
of   the   SEATO   Treaty,   each   party  thereto 
agreed  that  it  would  "act  to  meet  the  com- 
mon danger"  in  the  event  of  "aggression  by 
means  of  armed  attack   (anywhere)   in  the 
treaty  area"  (Southeast  Asia  and  the  South- 
west Pacific) .    "Enforcement  action"  Is  clear- 
ly action  to  enforce  decisions  of  the  Security 
Council  under  ArUcles  39  to  50  of  Chapter 
VII   of   the   charter.     Equally   clearly,   "en- 
forcement action"  does  not  include  measures 
of    "individual    or    collective    self-defense" 
So  that  when  Article  53  of  the  charter  pro- 
vides that  "no  enforcement  action  shall  be 
taken    mider    regional    arrangements   .    . 
without   the   authorization  of  the  Sectirity 
Council",  it  does  not  refer  to  such  measures 
of  "self-defense"  as  are  contemplated  under 
the  SEATO  treaty,  particularly  in  Ught  of 
the    explicit    recital    of    Article    61    of    the 
charter  that  "nothing  in  the  present  Charter 
shall  Impair  the  inherent  right  of  Individual 
or  collective  self-defense". 
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The  "Final  DeclaraUon  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference", issued  on  July  21,  1954,  the  same 
day  on  which  the  Geneva  Accords  were 
signed,  states: 

"The  Conference  recognizes  that  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  agreement  relating 
to  Viet  Nam  is  to  settle  military  questions 
with  a  view  to  ending  hostilities  and  that 
the  military  demarcation  line  is  provisional 
and  should  not  In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as 
consitutlng  a  political  or  territorial  bound- 
ary." '^ 

It  was  by  no  means  contemplated,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  to  be  no  ultimate  par- 
tition of  Vietnam.  On  the  contrary  the  very 
next  article  (7)  of  the  final  declaration  pro- 
vided expressly  that  the  political  problems 
of  "Independence,  unity  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity" were  to  be  determined  by  free  elec- 
tions. Internationally  supervised.  That  ar- 
ticle reads  "that,  so  far  as  Vlet-Nam  is  con- 
cerned, the  settlement  of  political  problems 
effected  on  the  basis  of  respect  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  independence,  unity  and  territorial 
Integrity,  shall  permit  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple to  enjoy  the  fundamental  freedoms  guar- 
anteed by  democratic  Institutions  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  free  general  elections 
by  secret  ballot  .  .  .  under  the  supervision 
of  an  international  commission  .       "  '» 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  the  protocol  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  South  Vietnam  (the  free 
territory  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  Viet  Nam")  was  promised  protection  as 
such  \inder  the  treaty.  Reference  has  since 
been  made  to  South  Vietnam  as  a  protocol 
state".'* 

In  addition  to  the  reference  in  the  con- 
temporaneous protocol  to  the  SEATO  Treaty 
to  the  State  of  Viet  Nam",  the  Republic  of 
(South)  Vietnam  "has  been  recognized  ss 
a  separate  International  entity  by  approxi- 
mately sixty  governments  around  the  world 
It  has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  several 
of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  1957.  the  General  Assembly 
voted  to  recommend  South  Viet  Nam  for 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  and  its 
admission  was  frustrated  only  by  the  veto 

^uncu.-.^^"*     ^'''°''     ^     ^"^     ^^*y 

^'^'^  ^V^*  °'  self-defense  under  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Is  ex- 


PWMBed  to  be  unimpaired  "if  an  armed  attack 
occurt  against  a  Member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions .  and  It  has   been   asserted  by  oppo- 

^""^.^  ^"^^  ^*****'  P«"<^y  1°  Vietnam 
that  this  amounts  to  expUcit  denial  of  such 
a  right  In  the  event  of  attacks  against  non- 
members  of  the  United  Nations.  A  thesU 
that  members  of  the  United  Nations  are  not 
permitted  to  participate  In  collective  self- 
defense  to  repel  aggression,  on  the  ground 
that  the  aggrieved  nation  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  can  hardly  be  supported 
on  Its  face,  in  reason,  logic  or  law."  Would 
proponents  of  this  doctrine  suggest  that 
members  of  the  United  Nations  would  have 
no  right  to  assist  Switzerland  In  self-defense 
against  a  foreign  Invader? 

-,1^!'^*!'^.'^^^*  °^  self-defense  has  always 
f^  *  f  independently  of  the  charter."  and 
that  right  is  recognized  expressly  in  Article 
ai.  It  U  quite  obvious  that  the  charter 
merely  confirms,  as  to  members  of  the  United 
Nations  the  Innate  right  of  self-defense  ap- 
pert^lnmg  to  both  members  and  nonmem- 
bers    Article  51  expressly  retains,  unimpaired 

^n  i?^*'^?,*"  '■*«''*  °*  ^^^  individual  and 
OJUectlve  self-defense,  thus  ImpUcitly  recog- 
nizing the  Independent  existence  of  tiie  ri^it 
of  members  to  come  to  the  aid  of  nonmem- 
bers  in  colectlve  self-defense  against  aggres- 
rton.  or  attack  "to  maintain  international 
^th!.  n„,/^*'«*fr'~"*''  '"7  first  purpose 
chitlr^  '^^'^  *^  stated  In  the 

hv^o'^^^^^^oJ'  ^^^*'  ^^^  Congress  adopted, 
n^.^  *^  of  88  to  2  m  the  Senate  and  416  to 
S»J^,  *.^  House,"  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia 
Resolution    n  which  the  preambular  clauses 

re^^»?„*V  l"""^  "'"**  °'  ^^^  Communist 
regime  In  Vietnam,  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples Of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Of  international  law.  have  deliberately 

v^Lr^T^'T,*"**^^'^  ^°'*«<»  States  naval 
ve^ls    lawfully    present    in    International 

threat  to  International  peace":  "these  at- 
tacks are  part  of  a  deliberate  and  svstematlc 
campaign  of  aggression"  against  the  South 
Vietnamese  "and  the  nations  Joined  with 
them  in  the  collective  defense  of  their  free- 

The  resolution  then  states  "that  the  Con- 
ff^T  f??"'^^''  *°**  supports  the  determina- 
tion of  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any 
armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United 
tho.  -.S'*'^,,**!  prevent  further  aggression"; 
that     the  United  States  regards  as  vital  U, 
its  national  Interest  and  to  world  peace  he 
maintenance    in    international    peace    and 
security  in  Southeast  Asia";  and  that  "con- 
sonant with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations 
and  m  accordance  with  Its  obUgaUons  under 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
the  United  States  is,  therefore,  prepared    as' 
the  President  determines,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary steps,  including  the  use  of  armed  force 
to  Mslst  any  member  or  protocol  state  of 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
requesting     assistance     in     defense     of     its 
freedom."* 

In    an    address    delivered    at  ^Gettysburg 
Pennsylvania,    on    April    4.    1959.    President 
Eisenhower  declared  that  his  administration 
had  reached  "the  Inescapable  conclusion  that 
our   own    national    Interests    demand    some 
help  from  us  In  sustaining  in  Viet  Nam  the 
morale  ...  and  the  military  strength  nec- 
essary  to   Its   continued   existence   in   free- 
dom".*   In  a  letter  of  December  14,  1961   to 
the  President  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vletn^ 
President  Kennedy,  recalling  that  the  Com- 
munist regime  of  North  Vietnam  had  "vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
;„;/,.  *°   ^bich   they   bound   themselves    in 
1954     and   that  "at  that  time,   the  United 
States,  although  not  a  party  to  the  Accords 
declared  that  It  "would  view  any  renewal  of 
^e  aggression  In  violation  of  the  agreements 
with  grave  concern  and  as  seriously  threat- 
ening international  peace  and  security  "  as- 
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Bured  him  that  "In  •ccordance  with  that 
declaration,  and  In  response  to  your  request, 
•we  are  prepared  to  help  the  Republic  of 
Viet  Nam  ...  to  preserve  Its  Independ- 
ence." " 

In  President  Johnson's  message  of  August 
6.  1964.  to  Congress,  reporting  the  Commu- 
nist attacks  on  United  States  naval  vessels 
in  the  International  waters  of  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin,  he  said: 

"...  The  North  Vietnamese  regime  has 
constantly  sought  to  take  over  South  Viet- 
nam and  Laos.  This  Communist  regime  has 
violated  the  Geneva  accords  tot  Vietnam.  It 
has  systematically  conducted  a  campaign 
of  subversion,  which  Includes  the  direction, 
training,  and  supply  of  personnel  and  arms 
for  the  conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare  In  South 
Vietnamese  territory.  .  .  .  Our  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  South  Vietnam  and 
Laos  In  particular  has  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing these  countries  to  repel  aggression  and 
strengthen  their  Independence.  The  threat 
to  the  free  nations  of  southeast  Asia  has 
long  been  clear"." 

The  Lawyers  Committee  on  American 
Policy  Towards  Vietnam  questions  whether 
President  Johnson's  deployment  of  United 
States  forces  to  Vietnam  can  "be  squared 
with  our  Constitution  •  •  •  for.  contrary  to 
widely  held  assumptions,  the  power  to  make 
and  conduct  foreign  policy  Is  not  vested 
exclusively  In  the  President,  but  Is  divided 

between  him  and  Congress .»*     In  his 

measage  of  August  S,  1964.  to  the  Congress, 
President  Johnson  went  on  to  say  unequivo- 
cally that  "as  President  of  the  United  States 
I  have  concluded  that  I  should  now  a.sk  the 
Congress  on  Its  part,  to  Join  In  affirming  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  at- 
tacks will  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States 
win  continue  In  Its  basic  policy  of  assisting 
the  free  nations  of  the  area  to  defend  their 
freedom  "  And  the  President  forthrlghtly 
requested  that  Congress  adopt  "a  resolution 
expressing  the  support  of  the  Congress  for 
all  necessary  action  to  protect  our  armed 
forces  •  •  •  and  to  defend  freedom  and 
preserve  peace  In  Southeast  Asia  In  accord- 
ance with  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty." 

Two  days  later,  on  August  7.  In  response 
to  this  message  from  the  President,  Congress 
adopted  the  resolution  quoted  above,  and  on 
August  10  the  President  signed  It  as  Public 
Law  88^08." 

Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  provides  that  "nothing  in  the 
present  Charter  shall  impair  the  Inherent 
right  of  Individual  and  collective  self-de- 
fense", requires  that  "measures  taken  by 
Members  In  the  exercise  of  this  right  of  self- 
defense  shall  be  Inamedlately  reported  to  the 
Security  CouncU  •  •  •".  That  the  South- 
east Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  made 
under  and  In  accordance  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  particularly  Article 
61.  Is  evidenced  by  the  provision  of  para- 
gmph  1  of  Article  IV  of  the  treaty  ( by  which 
each  party  agreed  to  participate  In  defending 
acts  of  aggression  in  the  '..reaty  area),  that 
"measures  taken  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  Immediately  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations". 

On  August  5.  1954.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson. 
United  States  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  advised 
the  council  formally  of  two  "deliberate 
armed  attacks"  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo 
boats  against  a  naval  unit  of  the  United 
States  on  the  high  seas.  He  declared  that 
"tlieee  wanton  acts  of  violence  and  destruc- 
tton"  were  simply  part  of  "the  sabotage  of 
the  International  machinery  established  to 
keep  the  peace  by  the  Geneva  agreements — 
and  the  deliberate,  systematic  and  flagrant 
violations  of  those  agreements  by  two  regimes 
which  signed  them  and  which  by  all  tenets 
of   decency,   law   and  civilized   practice   are 
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tK>und  by  their  provisions",  all  of  which,  he 
said,  "fit  Into  the  larger  pattern  of  what  has 
been  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  past 
decade  and  a  half". 

Ambassador  Stevenson  assured  the  Secu- 
rity CouncU  that  "we  are  In  Southeast  Asia 
to  help  our  friends  preserve  their  own  op- 
portunity to  be  free  of  imported  terror  [and] 
alien  assassination,  managed  by  the  North 
VIet-Nam  Communists  based  In  Hanoi  and 
backed  by  the  Chinese  Communists  from 
Pelplng",  He  affirmed  solemnly  "that  the  de- 
ployments of  additional  U.S.  forces  to  South- 
east Asia  are  designed  solely  to  deter  further 
aggres8lon".=* 

On  February  7.  1965.  Ambassador  Steven- 
son, by  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Se- 
curity Council.  Informed  that  body  of  "at- 
tacks by  the  Viet  Cong,  which  operates  un- 
der the  military  orders  of  North  Vietnamese 
authorities  In  Hanoi".  He  said  the  attacks 
were  part  of  an  over-all  plan  "to  make  war 
against  the  legitimate  government  of  South 
Vlet-Nam"  In  "violation  of  International  law 
and  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  ".  He  stated 
also  that,  as  required  by  paragraph  2  of 
Article  IV  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
the  United  States  and  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ments had  consulted  Immediately  and  had 
agreed  that  it  had  become  "necessary  to  take 
prompt  defensive  action"  to  resist  "this  con- 
tinuing aggression".  He  reported  further 
that  the  "counter  measures  .  .  .  are  a  Justi- 
fied measure  of  self-defense"  and  that  he 
was  "reporting  the  measures  which  we  have 
taken  in  accordance  with  our  public  commit- 
ment to  assist  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
against  aggression  from  the  North". " 

Of  particular  Interest  at  this  point  Is 
the  reiterated  assertion  by  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam, 
phrased  variously  throughout  Its  submission, 
that  "only  the  Security  CouncU  ...  Is  au- 
thorized to  determine  the  existence  of 
any  .  .  .  act  of  aggression  and  .  .  .  the 
measures  to  be  taken  to  maintain  or  restore 
International  peace"."  To  the  statements 
quoted  above,  which  were  made  by  Am- 
bassador Stevenson  In  his  letter  of  February 
7.  1966.  he  added  significantly:  "We  deeply 
regret  that  the  Hanoi  regime.  In  Its  state- 
ment of  August  8,  1964,  which  was  circulated 
m  Security  CouncU  Document  S-5888,  ex- 
plicitly denied  the  right  of  the  Security 
Council  to  examine  this  problem."  ■ 

Less  than  three  weeks  later,  in  Another 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Ambassador  Stevenson  transmitted  to 
that  body  an  extensive  State  Department  re- 
port entitled  Aggression  from  fie  North: 
The  Record  o/  North  Viet -Nam's  Campaign 
To  Conquer  South  Viet-Nam,  the  facts  recit- 
ed In  which.  Ambassador  Stevenson  submit- 
ted, "make  It  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
character  of  that  confUct  Is  an  aggressive  war 
of  conquest  waged  against  a  neighbor — and 
make  nonsense  of  the  cynical  allegation  that 
this  Is  simply  «ui  Indigenous  Insurrection".* 
Innumerable  other  reports,  both  formal 
and  Informal,  were  made  to  the  Security 
Council  by  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  at  the  United  Nations:  and  there  was 
even  one  by  President  Johnson  on  July  28. 
1965,  bespeaking  the  continued  efforts  of 
Secretary  General  U  Thant  to  find  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  problem  through  the 
United  Nations.  In  the  last  of  these  reports 
available  as  this  article  Is  written — two  let- 
ters of  January  31.  1966.  from  Ambassador 
Goldberg  to  the  President  of  the  Security 
Council — It  Is  requested  "that  an  urgnet 
meeting  o*  the  OouncU  be  called  promptly 
to  consider  the  situation  In  Viet  Nam".  A 
draft  recolutlon,  calling  "for  Immediate  dis- 
cussions without  preconditions  .  .  .  among 
the  approptrlate  Interested  governments  .  .  . 
looking  toward  the  application  of  the  Geneva 
accords  .  .  .  and  the  establlshntent  of  a 
durable  peace  In  Southeast  Asia",  was  txans- 
mitted  with  the  second  of  these  letters  for 
consideration  bj  the  councll.*> 


"We  are  flhnly  convinced,"  said  Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg,  "that  in  light  of  its  obliga- 
tions under  tiie  Charter  to  maintain  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  .  .  .  the  Coun- 
cU should  address  Itself  virgently  and  posi- 
tively to  this  situation  and  exert  Its  most 
vlgorotis  endeavors  and  Its  Immense  prestige 
to  finding  a  prompt  solution  to  It." »»  De- 
spite all  prior,  and  this  formal,  urgent  sub- 
mission of  the  Vietnamese  problem  to  the 
Security  Council.  It  has  never  taken  any 
action  of  any  kind  looking  toward  the  res- 
toration of  International  peace  and  security 
to  Southeast  Asia.  Neither  has  the  council 
expressed  the  slightest  criticism  of  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  United  States  In  the 
SEATO  area  *" 

In  Its  memorandum  In  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam asserts  that  "the  conduct  of  the  U.S. 
Government  In  Viet  Nam  appears  plainly  to 
violate  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  accords"." 
While  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party  to  the 
accords.  It  did  by  contemporaneous  unilat- 
eral declaration  agree.  In  effect,  to  respect 
them.  But.  as  demonstrated  above,  the 
Geneva  Accords  since  their  Inception  have 
been  violated  continuously  by  the  Hanoi  re- 
gime. It  is  an  accepted  principle  of  Inter- 
national law  that  a  material  breach  of  a 
treaty  by  one  of  the  parties  thereto  dissolves 
the  obligations  of  the  other  parties,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  withholding  compliance  un- 
til the  defaulting  party  purges  its  breach." 
It  has  been  suggested  that  because  the 
power  to  declare  war  Is  vested  by  the  Consti- 
tution In  the  Congress  alone,  the  deployment 
of  United  States  forces  to  Vietnam  by  the 
President,  without  a  formal  Congressional 
declaration  of  war.  violates  the  constitu- 
tional fiat.  When  the  phrasing  of  this  clause 
of  the  Constitution  was  being  considered  at 
the  convention  In  1787,  Its  original  form, 
vesting  In  Congress  the  power  to  "make"  war, 
was  changed  to  give  It  the  power  to  "declare" 
war.  "leaving  to  the  Executive  the  power  to 
repel  sudden  attacks" — "he  should  be  able 
to  repel  and  not  to  commence  war"  and  "to 
'conduct'  It  which  was  an  Executive  func- 
Uon".» 

The  President  Is.  under  section  2  of  arti- 
cle II  of  the  Constitution,  the  "Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States".  Throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  been  deemed  to  have 
authority  to  deploy  the  country's  military 
forces  to  trouble  spots  around  the  world,  fre- 
quently In  combat.  The  Department  of 
State  has  a  record  of  some  125  such  In- 
stances." 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  exercise 
of  the  President's  power  as  Commander  In 
Chief  In  deploying  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  Southeast  Asia  for  the  defense  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  has  the  repeated  sanction 
of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress  as 
a  whole,  so  that,  although  the  situation  now 
seems  unquestionably  to  constitute  war  In 
Its  technical  sense,  a  formal  Congressional 
verbal  declaration  of  war  as  such  could  not 
conceivably  be  essential  to  clothe  the  Presi- 
dent's conduct  with  constitutional  validity. 
This  Congressional  sanction  has  been  evi- 
denced by  overwhelming  majorities  In  the 
Senate's  approval  of  the  SEATO  Treaty.  In 
the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Southeast  Asia  resolution  of  August  10.  1904, 
and  In  the  passage  of  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  defensive  actions 
undertaken  by  the  Executive. 

First,  as  to  the  treaty.  In  It  (paragraph  1. 
Article  IV)  each  of  the  parties  "recognizes 
that  Bggreoslon  by  means  of  armed  attack  In 
the  treaty  area  against"  any  of  them  or 
against  the  "free  territory  imder  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  State  of  Vlet-nam"  (jM^tocol) 
"would  endanger  Its  own  peace  and  safety". 
The  "treaty  area",  under  Article  VIII,  In- 
cludes "the  general  area  of  the  Southwest 
Pacific  not  .  ,  .  north  o<  21  degrees  30  mln- 
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utes  north  laUtude".  The  United  States 
has  historically  owned  tremendously  Impor- 
tant and  valuable  strategic  territorial  In- 
tereste  In  that  area.  Aside  from  Its  trustee- 
Fhip  over  the  Mariana  (except  Guam). 
MarshaU  and  CaroUne  Islands,  the  United 
States  owns  Guam.  Wake  and  the  Samoan 
group.  And  yet  the  Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  PoUcy  Towards  Vietnam  has  as- 
serted that  "SEATO  is  not  a  regional  agency 
within  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  UN 
Charter",  because  "Articles  61  and  53  .  .  , 
envisaged  regional  systems  which  historically 
and  geographically  developed  into  a  regional 
community— not  contemplating  a  regional 
system  which  fused  .  .  .  Southeast  Asia  with 
a  country  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent"— "separated  by  oceans  and  thousands 
of  miles  from  South  East  Asia".  " 

In  the  cited  paragraph  of  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
aggression  in  the  treaty  area  it  would  "act 
to  meet  the  common  danger".  In  recom- 
mending ratification  of  the  treaty  to  the 
Senate,  its  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported that  "the  committee  Is  not  impervious 
to  the  risks  which  this  treaty  entails.  It  fully 
appreciates  that  the  acceptance  of  these  obU- 
gatlons  commits  the  United  States  to  a 
course  of  action  over  a  vast  expanse  of  the 
Pacific.  Yet  these  risks  are  consistent  with 
our  own  highest  interests.""  The  Senate 
ratified  the  treaty  on  February  1,  1955  by  a 
vote  of  82  to  I.* 

In  light  of  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  seems 
difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  nature  of  an 
adequate  foundation  for  the  ipse  dixit  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Viet  Nam  that  "the  'Southeast  Asia 
CoUecUve  Defense  Treaty'— connecting  the 
United  States  with  Southeast  Asia,  archl- 
tectured  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles,  Is  a 
legalUtlc  arUflclal  formulation  to  circum- 
vent the  fundamental  limitations  placed  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter  on  unilateral 
actions  by  individual  members"." 

Undoubtedly  the  clearest  and  most  un- 
equivocal Congressional  sanction  of  the  Presi- 
dent's deployment  of  United  States  forces 
for  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam  is  contained 
In  the  Joint  Southeast  Asia  resolution  of 
August  10,  1964.  reciting  expressly  "that  the 
Congress  approves  and  supports  the  deter- 
mination of  the  President,  as  Commander  in 
ClUef.  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  repel 
any  armed  attack  against  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  to  prevent  further  aggres- 
sion", and  that  the  United  States  is  "pre- 
pared, as  the  President  determines,  to  take 
all  necessary  steps,  including  the  use  of 
armed  force,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col state  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  I>e- 
fense  Treaty  requesting  assistance  in  defense 
of  its  freedom".** 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  on  American  Pol- 
Icy  Toward  Viet  Nam  quotes  a  passage 
from  an  article  In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  June  4,  1965.  by  Richard  Stames.  read  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  by  Senator  Ernest 
Gruenino  of  Alaska,  which  states  that  the 
Joint  resolution  was  "passed  In  the  fever  of 
indignation  that  followed"  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin attacks,  and  then,  again  as  their  own 
ipse  dixit,  assert  that  "there  is  no  evidence 
that  Congress  thought  or  understood  that  it 
was  declaring  war"." 

This  statement  is  simply  incorrect.  When 
the  President  sent  his  message  to  Congress 
on  August  6,  1964,  recommending  passage 
of  "a  rosoluUon  expressing  the  support  of 
Congress  for  all  necessary  action  to  protect 
our  Armed  Forces  and  to  assist  nations  cov- 
ered by  the  SEATO  Treaty",  he  stated  ex- 
pllclty  that  he  "should  now  ask  the  Con- 
gress on  its  part,  to  Join  in  affinnlng  the 
national  determination  that  all  such  attacks 
wlU  be  met,  and  that  the  United  States  wiU 
continue  In  lU  basic  poUcy  of  assisUng  the 
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free  nation*  of  the  area  to  defend  their  free- 
dom".** 

In  the  course  of  a  colloquy  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  6,  1964,  between 
Senator  John  Sherman  Coophi  of  Kentucky 
and  Senator  J.  Wh-liam  Fttlbsicht  of  Ar- 
kansas, Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  which  reconmiended  passage  of 
the  resoluUon,*«  the  following  discussion  (ex- 
cerpts)  took  place: 

"Senator  Coopeh.  Are  we  now  (by  this  reso- 
lution] giving  the  President  advance  author- 
ity to  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem 
necessary  respecting  South  Viet-nam  and  its 
defense,  or  with  respect  to  the  defense  of 
any  other  country  included  In  the  treaty? 
"Senator  FtrLBaicHr.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

"Senator  Cooper.  Then,  looking  ahead.  If 
the  President  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
to  use  such  force  as  could  lead  us  into  war 
we  would  give  that  authority  by  thU  reso- 
lution? 

"Senator  PtJLBjUGHT.  That  Is  the  way  I 
would  Interpret  It".*" 

Senator  Morse  himself  called  the  resolu- 
tion "a  predated  declaration  of  war","  which 
wotUd,  somewhat  enigmatically,  give  "to 
the  President  what  I  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  is  an  unconstitutional  power  •  •  • 
to  make  war  without  a  declaration  of  war".« 
The  enigma  in  this  puzzling  concept  seems 
to  arise  from  the  rather  simple  and  logical 
hypothesis  that  the  funcUon  of  a  legisla- 
tive "declaration  of  war"  Is  to  authorize  the 
executive  "to  make  war".  Since,  by  Senator 
Morse's  own  statement,  the  resoluUon  au- 
thorizes the  President  "to  make  war",  it  sure- 
ly has  the  same  legal  effect  as  a  Congressional 
"declaration  of  war"  in  haec  verba  would 
have  had.** 

Actually,  while  two  or  three  members  of 
the  Senate  expressed  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  was  intended  to  go  as  far  as 
it  did,  there  was  no  real  question  about  it 
Senator  Morse  himself  made  extended 
speeches  against  It,  repeatedly  warning  his 
colleagues  as  to  its  dire  import.  In  such 
words  as  that  it  "does  go  beyond  the  In- 
herent authority  of  the  President  to  act  In 
the  self-defense  of  our  country  and  does  vest 
in  him  authority  to  proceed  to  carry  out  a 
campaign  that  amounts  in  fact  to  the  wae- 
Ing  of  war.""  * 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  bill  for  an  appro- 
priation In  support  of  the  military  forces 
in  Vietnam,  Senator  RicH.\aD  B.  Russell  of 
Georgia,  Chairman  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  said: 

"I  knew  that  the  Joint  resolution  conferred 
a  vast  grant  of  power  upon  the  President.  It 
is  written  in  terms  that  are  not  capable  of 
misinterpretation,  and  about  which  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  become  confused.  •  •  •  xhe  lan- 
guage could  not  have  been  drawn  more  clear- 
ly. Personally,  I  would  be  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  did  not  reaUze  what  I  was  voUng  for 
when  I  voted  for  that  Joint  resolution  It 
Is  only  one  page  In  lengttL  It  U  clear.  It  Is 
explicit.  It  contains  a  very  great  grant  of 
power."  n 

During  the  hearings  on  that  appropriation 
bUl  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  February  18,  1966,  Senator 
Morse  asked  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  whether 
he  thought  that  the  vote  on  the  Southeast 
Asia  ResoluUon  "would  have  been  the  same 
If  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  had  contem- 
plated that  It  might  lead  to  200,000  or  400.000 
or  600.000  American  troops  in  South  Viet 
Nam?"  The  Secretary  replied:  "I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  vote  would  be  subetantiallv 
different."  ' 

In  response  to  that.  Senator  Morse  com- 
mented that  there  would  be  "a  change  next 
week  to  find  out.  •  •  •  I  intend  to  offer  [a 
rescission  resolution]  as  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  business  In  the  Senate.""  On 
March  1  Senator  Moasx  offered  his  amend- 
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ment  to  the  military  appropriation  blU.  to 
provide  that  the  "  'Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
mote the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  southeast  Asia'  •  •  •  is  here- 
by repealed"." 

To  avoid  any  questton  as  to  the  effect  and 
meaning  of  a  vote  on  his  amendment.  Sen- 
ator Morse  himself  declared  that  it  "would 
be  a  vote  to  make  clear  to  the  President 
that  those  who  vote  for  the  amendment  dis- 
approve of  the  continuation  of  the  exercise 
of  the  power  he  has  been  exercising  under 
the  Tonkin  Bay  resolution"."  Senator  Rus- 
sell said  "that  the  defeat  of  the  proposal  of 
toe  Senator  from  Oregon  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  .  .  .  wlU  leave  the  original 
Joint  resolution  .  .  .  unimpaired.  In  full 
strength  and  vigor,  and  with  Congress,  ex- 
cept for  two  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  1964  resolution,  solemnly 
and  solidly  behind  the  President  In  the  steps 
that  he  has  taken  in  southeast  Asia".=» 

After  full  debate.  Senator  Mansjtelb  of 
Montana,  the  majority  leader,  moved  to  table 
Senator  Morse's  amendment,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  carried,  92  to  6."  After  some  fur- 
ther discussion.  Senator  Russell  moved  for 
passage  of  the  appropriation  bill,  and  his 
motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2." 

One  of  the  beet  means  available  to  the 
Congress  for  the  control  of  executive  action 
is  through  the  power  of  the  purse— the  ulti- 
mate neceoBity  of  Congressional  action  for 
appropriations  to  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  executive  functions.  As  stated  by  Sen- 
ator Morse  during  the  hearings  on  the  mili- 
tary appropriation  bUl.  "a  vote  on  this  pend- 
ing piece  of  business  in  the  Senate  really 
Is  a  vote  as  to  whethir-**'  not  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  support  this  program  be- 
cause the  only  check,  one  of  the  best  checks 
we  have.  Is  to  say  we  are  not  going  to  finance 
it  ."  As  stated,  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  93  to  2.  The  wte  In 
House  was  392  to  4." 

The  legal  authority  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  conduct  the  present  war 
for  "the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security  in  Southeast  Asia",  which  as 
the  Congress  declared  in  its  1964  resolution 
the  United  States  regards  as  vital  to  Ite 
national  interest  and  to  world  peace"  is 
surely  sustained  amply  by  the  composite  "im- 
^ct,  of  that  resolution,  the  terms  of  the 
SEATO  Ti-eaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  the 
appropriations  made  by  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  mUltary  actions  in  the  treaty  area. 

That  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  on  American  Policy  Towards  Viet- 
nam la  grounded  on  an  emotional  attitude 
oppo«d  to  United  States  policy,  rather  than 
on  law,  is  not  only  demonstrated  by  a  look 
at  the  facts,  but  is  emphasized  by  the  memo- 
randiun's  concluding  paragraph- 

"Should  we  not,  twenty  years  after  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  hopeful  dream— twenty 
years  after  the  advent  of  the  nuclear  age  with 
the  awesome  potentiality  of  incineration  of 
our  planet  and  the  annihilation  of  our  clvlli- 
latlon  and  the  ctUture  of  mlUenia— Should 
we  not  '^eli  the  end  of  the  system  of  unl- 
lateral  action  .  .  .  ttiat  has  been  tried  for 
centuries — and  has  always  failed'?"  " 

Contrasted  with  the  tone  and  substance 
Of  that  memorandum  Is  the  temperate  state- 
ment of  thirty-one  professors  of  Interna- 
tional law  from  leading  law  schools  throuirh- 
out  the  United  States,  which  recites  sl^ly 
«iat  they  "wish  to  affirm  that  the  presence  o* 
U.S  forces  In  South  Vietnam  at  the  request 
of  the  Government  of  that  country  is  lawful 
under  general  principles  of  International  law 
and  the  United  Nations  Charter  The  en- 
gagement of  U.S.  forces  in  hostiUties  at  the 
request  of  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  a  legitimate  use  ot  tarce  in  defeuK  of 
South  Vietnam  against  aggression." « 

Contrasted  also  with  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  memorandum  of  the  Lawyers  Commit- 
tee on  American  Policy  Towards  Vietnam  is 
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the  simply  resolution  adopted  xmanlmoualy 
on  February  21.  1966,  by  tbe  House  of  Dele- 
gatea  of  the  American  Bar  AMOClatlon  on  the 
Joint  recommendation  of  Ita  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Peace  and  Law  Through  United 
Nations  and  Its  Section  of  International  and 
Comparative  Law."  The  resolution  Is  sup- 
ported by  a  brief  report,  which  conclude* 
"that  the  position  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam  Is  legal  under  International  law.  and 
Is  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  South- East  Asia 
Treaty".  " 

These  conclusions  as  to  the  legality  of  tbe 
presence  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Viet- 
nam under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  question  of  domestic  law.  are 
those  of  the  author.  They  were  not  Included 
In  the  opinion  c«  the  thirty-one  professors 
of  international  law  or  In  the  resolution  of 
the  American  Bar  Association. 


»  Agreement  on  the  Cessation  of  Hostilities 
in  Viet  Nam.  IC  43/Rev.  3.  July  ao.  1954  (the 
first  of  the  Geneva  Accords.  The  others,  not 
immediately  relevant,  dealt  with  Laoe  and 
Cambodila  respectively).  Art.  19. 

>  Id.,  Chap.  VI.  Arts  29.  34  et  $eq. 

»  SpectoJ  Report  of  the  International  Com- 
mission for  Supervision  and  Control  in  Vxet 
Nam,  Saigon.  June  3.  1963,  par*.  9:  reprinted 
in  Hearings  Before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tiona  Committee  on  S.  2793.  89th  Cong..  3d 
Sees.  736  (1966),  hereinafter  cited  as  Hear- 
ings.   The  Polish  delegation  dissented. 

•  Agfression  from  the  North,  53  Dii>T  Statx 
BiTLL.  404.  424   (1906). 

•31   Dn>'T  State  Buij..   163-63   (1954). 

•101  Cong.  Rec.  1060  (1955). 

'  6  U.S.T.  &  O.I.A  81.  T.I.A.S.  No.  3170.  The 
treaty  Is  reproduced  in  101  Cono.  Ric.  1049 
(1955)  and  In  Stajt  of  S«nat«  Comm.  on 
FOKXION  RBJITIONS,  SStb  OONO.,  3D  Sbs., 
Background  Intobmation  Rilatinc  to 
SouTHKAar  Asia  and  Vixtnam  70-74  (Comm. 
Print  1966). 

•  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Southwest  Pacific. 
ArUcle  VIII. 

•  Execution  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States  was  "with  tbe  understanding  that  Its 
recognition  of  the  effect  of  aggreeslon  and 
armed  attack  and  its  agreement  with  refer- 
ence thereto  in  Article  rv.  paragraph  1 ,  apply 
only  to  communist  aggression  .  Supra 
note  7.  signatory  clause. 

'•  The  protocol  is  annexed  to  the  treaty. 

"  Prefatory  clause. 

"IC/43/Rev.  3,  July  31.  1954:  reprinted  in 
Backcbouno  In»o«mation.  supra  note  7, 
page  66. 

u  Because  of  the  North  Vietnamese  ag- 
gression against  South  Vietnam,  tbe  contem- 
plated elections  were  never  held:  "A  nation- 
wide election  In  these  circumstances  would 
have  l>een  a  travesty."  Memorandum.  The 
legality  of  United  States  Participation  in  the 
Defense  of  Viet  Nam.  Department  of  State. 
Office  of  the  Legal  Advlaer,  Blarch  4.  1960. 
page  33. 

"  See.  for  example.  Hearings  463-465  and 
Joint  Southeast  Asia  Resolution.  78  Stat.  384. 
approved  August  10.  1904. 

■*  Memorandum,  ruftra  note  13.  page  13. 
See  also  Vietnamese-United  States  Relations. 
a  Joint  statement  issued  at  Washington  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
President  of  Viet  Nam.  May  11.  1967.  White 
House  Press  Release.  30  Dkf"t  Stats  Buix. 
861-853  (1957). 

••  The  principle  that  members  of  the  United 
Nations  are  legally  entitled  to  participate  In 
collective  self-defense  of  nonmembers  Is  sus- 
tained by  leading  authorities  on  Interna- 
tional law.  Bowttt.  SxLF-DxrxKai  n*  Urrwu- 
natiomai.  Law  193-196  (1958):  Kmlsmm,  Tbs 
Law  or  th«  UNmsD  Nations  793  (19S0). 

<'  OPrCNHKIM,    iNTZaNATTONAI.    LAW,    397    et 

seq.   (8th    (Lauterpacht)    ed.   1965):   Jsasur, 
A  MoonN  Law  or  Nations  163  et  seq.  (1948). 
"See  footnote  16,  »i«pro. 


»  110  CoNa  Rrc.  18470-18471,  18655  (1964). 
»  78  Stat.  384.  approved  August  10,  1904. 
"  40  Dipt  Statb  Buix.  679-681   ( 1969) . 
■46  Dkp"t  Statb  Buix.  13-14  (1963). 
■61  Dcp^  ^atb  BtTix.  361-363   (1904). 
••  Hearings,  Appendix  704-706. 
■  Supro  note  30. 

"61  Dkp't  State  Buix.  273-374  passim 
(1964). 

"  53  Dkp't  Stati  Buix.  240-241  passim 
(1966). 
»  Hearings.  Appeiullz  695. 
"  In  a  letter  of  July  30.  1966.  from  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  who  succeeded  Ambassador 
Stevenson  as  our  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Security  Council,  to 
the  President  of  the  Security  Council,  he  re- 
peated. In  substance,  this  statement.  Ambas- 
sador Goldberg  said :  "It  U  especially  unfor- 
tunate that  tbe  regime  In  Hanoi  .  .  .  has 
denied  the  competence  of  the  United  Nations 
to  concern  Itself  with  this  dispute  in  any 
manner,  and  has  even  refused  to  participate 
In  the  discussions  in  the  Council."  United 
States  Mission  to  tlie  United  Nations,  Press 
Release  4610.  July  30.   1965. 

"52  Dept  Stat»Bui.l.  403.  419  (1965).  It 
Is  Interesting  to  compare  this  statement  by 
Ambassador  Stevenson  with  the  assertion  of 
the  Lawyers  Committee  on  American  Policy 
Towards  Vietnam  that  "Ho  Chi  Minh  can 
compare  his  position  In  demanding  union  of 
Vietnam  with  that  of  Lincoln,  when  Britain 
and  Prance  were  threatening  to  intervene  to 
assiu'e  the  independence  of  the  Confederacy". 
Hearings.  Appendix  692. 

•■  United  States  Mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Press  Releases  4798  and  4799.  January 
31.  1966. 

"  Id.,  No.  4798. 

"  Memorandiun.  supra  note  13,  page  20. 
On  February  2.  1966,  the  Security  Council  did 
put  the  Vietnam  question  on  its  agenda  at 
the  request  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  vote 
was  nine  in  favor  (Argentina,  China,  Jap«ua, 
Jordan,  the  Netherlands.  New  Zealand.  United 
Kingdom.  United  States  and  Uruguay) :  two 
against  (Bulgaria  and  the  Soviet  Union): 
four  abeentlons  (Prance,  MaU,  Nigeria  and 
Uganda) . 

Ambassadors  Pedorenko  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Tarabanov  of  Bulgaria  stated  that 
their  governnrjents  "supported  the  position 
of"  North  Vietnam  "that  the  question  be  set- 
tled within  the  Geneva  Accords",  and  the 
former  added  that  the  United  States  "was 
trying  to  throttle  the  struggle  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence". Ambassador  Seydoux  of  Prance 
insisted  that  the  United  Nations  "was  not 
the  proper  framework  for  achieving  a  peace- 
ful solution". 

No  further  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Security  Council,  but  by  a  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 36.  1966.  the  president  of  the  council  ad- 
vised Its  members  that  tbe  differences  of 
opinion  among  them  as  to  the  problem  of 
Vietnam  had  "given  rise  to  a  general  feeling 
that  It  would  be  Inopportune  for  the  Council 
to  hold  further  debate  at  this  time",  but 
"that  the  Council,  having  decided  on  Febru- 
ary 3  to  place  on  Its  agenda  the  Item  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  January  31  from  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
atates.  remained  seized  of  the  problem  of 
Vlet-Nam."  UN  MontUly  Chronicle.  March. 
1966.  pages  3-10  passim. 
•*  Hearings.  Appendix  702. 
■3  OPP«NHxn«.  op.  at.  supra  note.  17,  at 
136,  137.  See  draft  ArUcle  42  of  the  Law  or 
TEKATixs  by  the  International  Law  Oocnmls- 
Blon  In  the  report  of  Its  fifteenth  session. 
May  6  to  July  13.  1963.  UJf.  Ocn.  Ass.  Orr. 
K»c.  18th  Sess.,  Supp.  No.  9,  ( A /5509) . 

"  3  Pamiand.  Rscokos  or  tmk  Pkdkbal  Con- 
vention 318-319. 

"  See  State  Department  Position  Paper  pre- 
pared for  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelaUona.   November    19,    1906.   Backmound 
iMFoaMATlON.  rupra  note  7.  at  354. 
"  Hearings,  Appendix  693. 


»S.  Rep..  a4th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  16  (1965). 
Senator  Watne  Mobss  of  Oregon,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  concurred  in  this 
report. 

«•  Supra  note  6.    The  negative  vote  was  that 
of  Senator  William  Langer  of  North  Dakota. 
Senator  Moass  voted  for  ratification  of  the 
treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  where  he 
stated,  after  ratification  of  the  treaty,  that 
"there   is   no  doubt   In  my  mind   that   the 
treaty  is  In  conformity  with  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter".     91  Oono.  Ribc.   1060   (1964. 
♦'  Hearings,  Appendix  693. 
"  Supra  note  20. 
"  Hearings,  Appendix  710. 
**  51  Dept  State  Buix.  361-263  (1964) . 
•S.  Rep..  88th  Cong.  3d  Sess.  (1964). 
"IIOCONO.  Rec.  18409  (1964). 
"  Id.  at  18427. 
-Id.  at  18443. 

•  "When  I  use  a  word".  Humpty  Dumpty 
said  in  a  rather  scornful  tone,  "it  means  Just 
what  I  choose  it  to  mean. — neither  more  nor 
less."  Carsoll,  Through  the  Looking- 
Glass. 

»110<:k)NC.  Rec.  18443  (1964). 
"  112  Cong.  Rec.  4192  (1966). 
"Hearings  591. 

"lis  Cono.  Rec.  4192   (1966). 
••  Id.  at  4317. 
"/d.  at  4193. 
"  Id.  at  4226. 

"  Id.  at  4333.  Only  Senators  Morse  and 
Gruenino  voted  against  the  appropriation. 
It  was  announced  that  five  Senators,  neces- 
sarily absent,  would  each  have  voted  "yea": 
so  that  a  full  vote  would  have  been  98  to  2. 
/d.  at  4333. 

"  Hearings  593.  On  May  4.  1965,  President 
Johnson  had  requested  "the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate, at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
an  additional  (700  million  to  meet  mounting 
military  requirements  in  Vietnam".  He  ex- 
plained In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  that 
"this  Is  not  a  routine  appropriation.  For 
each  Member  of  Congress  who  Eupp>ort8  this 
request  Is  also  voting  to  persist  In  our  effort 
to  halt  Communist  aggression  in  South 
Vietnam.  Each  Is  saying  that  tbe  Congrress 
and  the  President  stand  united  before  the 
world  in  Joint  determination  that  the  Inde- 
pendence of  South  Vietnam  shall  be  pre- 
served and  Communist  attack  will  not  suc- 
ceed." H.R.  Doc.  No.  157,  89th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  (1965).  The  appropriation  bill  (79 
Stat.  109)  was  passed  in  the  Senate.  88  to  3, 
and  In  the  House,  408  to  7.  Ill  Cong.  Rec. 
9310,  9435  (1966). 

"113   Cong.   Rec.  4297-4298    (1960). 

"  Hearings,  Appendix  713. 

"  112  Cong.  Rec.  A-410  (1966). 

"52  A.BA.J.  393   (1966). 

"  113  Cono.  Rec.  4853-4964  (1966). 
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Kansas  Fourth  Congressional  District 
1966  Opinion  Poll  Results 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRiVER 

or  kamsas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  to  Con- 
gress to  send  to  my  constituents  In  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Kansas 
a  questionnaire  on  several  of  the  major 
issues  facing  our  Nation  on  the  foreign 
and  domestic  fronts.  It  has  been  very 
helpful  and  enlightening  to  me  to  receive 
the  opinions  and  additional  views  of 
thousands  of  citizens.  It  Is  gratifying  to 
obGcrve  a  genuine  and  growing  interest 


In  representative  government  and  legis- 
lative affairs. 
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9.  To  covmter  Inflation,  should  Congress 

(a)  Defer  and/.or  cut  back  spending? 

Z** 78.  7 

No .., 11   8 

No  answer g  5 

(b)  Raise  taxes? 


a  40  percent  level.     I  saw  World  War  I,  served 

In  World  War  n,  missed  Korea  by  a  hair. 
This  year  my    1966  opinion   poll  was     ^^^  "^*  ™«««  ^  Viet  Nam  leaves  me  cold. 

sent  to  approximately  94,000  citizens  In  

the  7  counties  of  the  new  Kansas  Fourth     ^   'The  Great  Society  overwhelms  me.    I've 

District.     This  was  done  with  the  as.<dst-         ?"        ^  ^'^°  '^^'^  ^°^  '*"  9^**  *  ^^^'^ 

ance  of  intereste?vo°mtSS  who^d^     ""'*  ""  '*'"  "°*  ''^'  ^^  ""^^  "^^^  »«"^  - 

me  in  addressing  envelopes  from  tele-  *°°'"'  ^"^  qi^estionnaire 

phone    directories.     More    than    16  000        ^  ^^"^  "^^  """"^  ^^^^  "^*  ^'^^  '**^'"  ''^     n.:. 

questionnaires  have  been  returned;  knd  Xid^r^^n/^L^?«^^f^.'*^^  ^  No  answer — -t:::::::::::::::::::::  loA 

dreds  included  personal  letters  or  notes     the  number  of  dollars  being  spent  on  both 
in  which  they  explained  their  positions,     the  viet  Nam  fiasco  and  the  Space  Program 

combined. 


Yes. 

No. 


18.5 
61.2 


(c)   Increase  government  authority  to  reg- 
ulate wages  and  prices? 


and  many  informed  me  of  other  alter 
natives  to  such  crucial  questions  as  Viet- 
nam. Following  is  a  sampling  of  some 
of  the  comments  and  excerpts  from  let- 
ters which  accompanied  the  question- 
naires from  constituents: 

on  VIET  NAM 


I  got  your  letter  asking  for  my  assistance. 
I  am  afraid  I  can't  tell  you  what  to  do.  I 
think  we  are  In  an  awful  mix  up. 

My  thanks  for  your  opinion  poll.  Without 
its  gentle  nudge  I  would  have  confined  my-     "°*  presently  covered? 


Yes 24  6 

No .53  8 

No  answer ig.g 

GENERAL 

10.  Do  you  favor  increasing  the  minimum 
wage  from  •1.25  to  $1.75  per  hour,  extend 
minimum   wage    to   farm    labor   and    others 


I   sometimes   think   we   would   have   been     ^^^  *°  grousing  to  the  fellows  at  work,  and     Yes 


much  better  off  to  train  missionaries,  doc- 
tors, etc.  to  be  sent  to  help  these  people, 
rather  than  guns  and  ammunition. 

On  the  quesUon  of  Viet  Nam,  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  quit  now  without  showing  the  world 


never  had  the  experience  of  writing  to  my      No  _  "  *^^ 

Congressman.     Thank    you    for    doing    your     No  answer  *!' ? 

Job  so  that  I  can  do  mine.  "u  answer r  , 


5.2 


that  we  are  an  undependable  nation,  not  to  ^o^^owing  completed  tabulations  of  16,084 

be    trusted    when    the    going    gets    rough.  Questionnaires  which  were  returned  to 

Whether  we  should  have  become  Involved  iri  ™y  office : 

the    first   place   or  not   has   no    bearing   on  Annual  4th  District  Opinion  Poll  Results 

that.     We  are  now  in  and  must  not  desert  iAn..™„>^. 

those  we  have  engaged  to  protect.    WeshotSd  I  Answers  I  n  percent] 

be    willing    to     negotiate — but    only    from  ''"  ***" 

strength — and    with    no    thought    of   giving  '    ^o  you  favor  continuing  U.S.  particlpa- 

away  as  few  as  possible   of  the   rights   of  *'oo  '"  the  Viet  Nam  war  effort  at  present 

those    we    protect — but    rather    of    securing  levels  while  keeping  the  door  open  for  nego- 

to  them  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights.  .=-^— -— • 


•.,_   ov, I  J      ,  X  11.  Do   you   favor   additional    Income   tax 

Mr.  Speaker  under  leave  to  extend  my     credits  or  deductions  for  parents  of  ^oiwe 
marks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the    students?  ^ 


remarks 


It  Is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
we  are  supporting  a  corrupt  Saigon  govern- 
ment which  does  not  have  the  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  people.  The  best  choice  Is 
not  to  have  gone  in  the  first  place.  But 
withdrawal  Is  no  answer  at  this  point. 

I  feel  more  bombing  of  North  Viet  Nam 
should  be  done  on  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  I  feel  we  should  mine  Its  big  har- 
bor, I  believe  It  is  In  the  Bay  of  Tonkin. 

I  think  the  war  effort  In  Viet  Nam  should 
be  oonunued  and  Increased  if  need  be  to  the 
point  of  forcing  the  Viet  Cong  to  seek  a 
negotiated  settlement. 

ON    nSCAL    POLICY 

The  deficit  spending  that  is  now  going  on 
should  be  sharply  cut  back  or  deferred.  What 
good  Is  a  Great  Society  if  It  Is  a  Bankrupt 
Society? 

The  expression,  "threatened  inflation"  is 
getting  to  be  a  aick  theme.  Inflation  is 
rampant:  is  here  now  and  growing  momen- 
tarily worse. 

if  we  are  to  increase  our  strength  and 
help  the  poverty  people  of  our  land,  then 
I  suppose  we  will  have  to  continue  our 
deficit  spending  and  raise  taxes.  However, 
there  surely  should  be  some  way  to  cut  out 
unnecessary  spending.  The  biggest  saving 
could  oome  from  eliminating  our  foreign  aid 
program  In  lt«  entirety 

ON     THE     great     80CTETY     AND     OTHER   MATTHIS 

As  a  widow  with  a  smaU  business  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Administration  is  making 
It  very  difficult  to  make  a  living. 


tiated  settlement? 
Yes- 


'^^ 63  9 

'^o--- 32,  8 

No  answer 3  3 

12.  Do  you  favor  increased  appropriations 
for  the  anti-poverty  program? 

Yes iQ  1 

No 75    g 

No  answer '     50 

13.  Do  you  favor  the  Shrlver  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  automatic   increases   in  Social   Se- 


»,„    6i-7  curlty  payments  based  on  the  cost-of-llvlnK 

" 24.8  index?  " 

No   answer 13  5 

_    ^  '  Yes 70  A 

2.  Do  you  favor  escalation  of  the  war  In  No  ,0  * 

Viet  Nam  to  seek  military  victory? 

Yes 49  4 

No 33  8 

No   answer jq  g 

3.  Do  you  favor  withdrawal  from  Viet  Nam 
under  any  conditions? 

Yes tj  tj 

N° -— — -'-".""Illllirill  ^&.o 

No   answer 17  3 

FOREIGN  POLICY 

4.  Do  you  favor  Increasing  U.S.  food  ship- 
ments to  hungry  nations  abroad? 

Yes 


- 68.7 

No... 31  3 

No   answer 10.0 

5.  Do  you  favor  an  International  Educa- 
tion Act  to  aid  education  of  children  In  for- 
eign lands? 

Yes 

No .".mil"! 

No  answer 


19  2 
No  answer 4  4 

14.  Do  you  favor  the  Human  Investment 
Act  which  would  encourage  business  and 
Industry  to  train  the  unemployed  and  un- 
derskiiled  through  a  program  of  tax  credits? 

Jj^- 74   1 

No 20.  1 

No  answer 5  ^ 

15.  Do  you  favor  sale  of  wheat  and  general 
expanded  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  communist  bloc  nations? 

Yes 44  0 

No 50  9 

No  answer 5  1 


- 46.6 

■ 43.2 

- 10.3 

6.  Do  you  favor  an  International  Health 
Act  to  fight  disease  abroad? 

X** 61.  1 

No 37.  5 

No   answer 11.4 

7.  Do  you  favor  reduction  or  elimination 
In  VS.  foreign  aid  to  countries  that  contin- 
ually have  failed  to  support  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives? 


Project  Headstart  in  19th  District  of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GALE  S^CHISLER 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  SCHISLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
deal  that  has  been  highly  complimentary 
has  been  said   and  written   about  the 


Out  here,  the  anti-poverty  war.  seems  to 
be  so  much  the  boon -doggie,  and  too  ex- 
pensive fo«-  the  good  It  doee,  we  cerUlnly 
feel  It  cannot  be  expanded  without  too  much 
abuse. 


My  middle  class  status  has  about  had  It.     No. 


Z^-- —  86- 1  success  of  Project  Headstart  nationally 

No"'ans'wer H' 5  ""^  ^  °"®  °'  *^«  brightest  spots  in  the 

3.4  ^^j.  Q^  poverty,  and  it  ranks  as  one  of 

nscAL  POLICY  the   most   successful   Government   pro- 

8.  Do  you  favor  contiiiulng  deficit  spend-  grams  at  a  reasonable  cost 

X*» - 16.1  1966   In  large  and  small   communities 

Alliy,ri-u;ancesa"vTn^«Td°e';;ecla'^to     No""answ« ?{l  2Jn°^K°"^ ""?   ^*"°°-     "^^    Program 

*^  io  answer 114  will  be  broader  in  scope  and  Coverage  this 
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year  than  last.  It  will  Involve  more  stu- 
dents and  the  expenditure  of  more  funds. 
But  whatever  is  accomplished  In  1966 
will  be  based  on  the  Initial  successes 
achieved  last  year  when  Headstart  proj- 
ects were  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  a 
lot  of  predictions  that  they  would  not 
work.  They  did  work,  and  the  critics 
tiave  long  since  been  silenced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  many  of  the  critics  are 
now  in  the  forefront  with  cheers  because 
they,  too,  recognize  that  much  of  the 
success  of  Headstart  stems  from  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  local  citizens, 
schoolteachers,  and  administrators,  and 
other  public  ofBclals. 

Because  what  we  do  this  year  with 
Headstart  will  be  measured  against  what 
was  achieved  during  the  program's  first 
year.  I  thought  it  might  be  wise  to  pause 
a  moment  to  look  back  at  last  year's 
pioneering  effort.     It  Is  the  work  of  these 
educational  pioneers  that  pointed  us  in 
the  direction  of  success.     My  wife.  Caro- 
lyn, visited  the  Headstart  projects  in  the 
19th  Congressional  IMstrict  last  summer 
while  the  program  was  still  in  full  swing. 
From  August  2  through  August  5.  1965. 
she.  along  with  Mrs.  Leo  P.  03rlen.  wife 
of  the  State  representative  from  Gales- 
burg,  toured  the  Project  Headstart  pro- 
grams In  the  district.     Mrs.  Paul  Rink, 
wife  of   the  State  representative   from 
Rock  Island,  joined  Mrs.  Schlsler  and 
Mrs.  O'Brien  in  Moline  and  Rock  Island. 
I  have  asked  my  wife  to  write  a  report 
on  their  findings.    Her  report  follows: 
Repout  or  M«s.  Oalb  Schislck  on  19th  Con- 
gressional District  Hbao  Start  Projects 
Pour  cities,  with  a  total  of  10  centers,  were 
Involved   In  the  Head   St&rt  projects  In  the 
ISrth     COngi««slonal     DUtrlct.     They     were 
Monmouth     (Warren     County).     Oalesburg 
(Knox  County) .  and  Rock  Island  and  Moline 
(Rock  Island  County) . 

Following  Is  a  general  review  of  the  proj- 
ects Mrs.  Leo  O'Brien.  Mrs.  Paul  Rink,  and  I 
visited: 

Monday.  August  2.  w«  visited  Monmouth 
Project  Head  Start  whose  sponsor  was  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  Dr.  Jay 
Ebersole  serving  as  the  principal  officer.  The 
project  was  held  at  one  center.  Harding 
School.  There  were  80  children  enrolled. 
ToUl  cost  of  tl»e  program  w»s  •11.087.00. 
financed  by  a  non-federal  sbAre  of  $1.18700 
and  an  OBO  grant  of  •9.900.00.  The  school 
board  donated  moat  of  the  school  facilities 
as  an  In-klnd  contrtbutloo.  The  community 
gave  f\UI  support  to  the  project  by  contribut- 
ing time  and  talent  during  the  actual  school 
hours,  and  the  mothers  helped  by  making 
such  supplies  as  paste,  aprons,  paints,  etc. 
Business  botisee  gave  dlscotinu  on  toys,  sup- 
plies, and  food  aa  their  contributions.  The 
distant  students  were  transported  to  and 
from  the  school  by  taxi  since  this  proved 
to  be  the  cheapest  UMde  of  transportation. 
The  school  was  located  In  the  center  of  the 
area  where  most  of  the  eligible  students  re- 
sided, and  there  were  not  enough  living  far 
enough  away  to  hire  a  school  bus  to  trans- 
port the  distant  students. 

The  ages  of  the  children  ranged  from  3Vi 
to  5^  years.  Prom  their  budget,  the  pro- 
gram director  paid  custodial  fees,  staff  sal- 
aries, food  btlls.  and  some  bills  for  school 
supplies.  Breakfast  and  a  hot  lunch  were 
Included  in  the  morning's  schedule  foe  each 
child.  A  typical  menu  Included:  for 
lupch — chicken  !■— wiile.  ofwuned  peas,  cel- 
ery^ and  carrot  sticks,  peachw.  fruit  drink, 
bread  and  Jelly,  and  for  breakfast — milk  and 
cinnamon  rolls.  Listed  below  are  ■oms  of 
the  persons  responsible  for  Monmouth  Head 
Start: 


Stair   director-teacher:     Un.    Carol    Bow- 
man. 

Teachers:     Mim.    Margaret    Br&tton.    Mrs. 
Karen  MUllron.  Mrs.  Karen  Squlre> 

Parent- te«u:her  coordinator;     Mrs.  Agatha 
Oummerson. 

Nutrltlonlst :  Mrs.  Ruth  Bunn. 
Secretary:   Mrs.  Jean  Klstler. 
Part-time    teachers:     Music.    Miss    Unda 
Miller:  physical  education.  Miss  Judy  Ander- 
son. 

Speech  therapist :  Miss  Carroll  Innskeep 
Assistant  teachers:  Miss  Phyllis  Wallace. 
Mrs.  Jean  Wallace.  Miss  Alice  McClanahan. 
Miss  Padla  Mcrkham.  Mr.  Rodger  Kelly.  Mrs. 
Ada  Gosklll.  Miss  Diane  Lemmerman.  Mrs 
Mary  Valentin. 

Principal  officer:  Dr.  Jay  Ebersole. 
Tuesday,  .\ugust  3.  we  visited  Guleoburg 
Project  Head  Start,  whose  sponsor  was  the 
Conununlly  Unit  School  DUtrtct  No.  205 
with  Dr  Orval  U.  Trail  serving  as  the  princi- 
pal officer.  The  In-klnd  contributions  by  the 
school  board  Included  the  four  centers  and 
most  of  the  school  faclUtles.  This  project 
was  oper.ited  as  a  pre-school  rather  than  prc- 
klnder^arlen  because  there  Is  no  kinder- 
garten within  the  school  system.  Therefore, 
most  of  the  play  equipment  had  to  be  pur- 
chased, although  some  things  were  donated. 
A  mid -morning  snack  was  provided  for  the 
children.  There  were  no  transportation 
problems  since  each  center  was  located  In  the 
area  where  the  students  lived.  There  were 
103  children  enrolled,  with  an  approximate 
dally  attendance  of  90.  There  were  14  pro- 
fessional staff  members,  a  few  paid  volun- 
teers and  many  volunteers.  The  total  cost  of 
the  program  was  $15,036.00.  including  $1.- 
520  00  as  the  nonfederal  share  and  a  $13,516.00 
GEO  grant.  Following  U  the  list  of  person- 
nel m  the  Galesburg  project: 
Director:  Mr.  Donald  Lohmar. 
Secretary:  Miss  Nancy  Olson. 
Teachers:  Mrs.  Carol  Hare.  Mrs.  LaVerne 
Johnson.  Mrs.  Marlene  Riley,  Mrs.  Betty 
Wallls,  Mrs  Wlllabell  H.  Williams.  Mrs.  Judy 
Wilson 

Assistant  teachers:  Mrs.  Ceraldlne  Ander- 
son. Mrs  Janice  Downard.  Mrs  Dorothy 
Hanna.  Mrs.  Bernadlne  Harris,  Mrs.  Carol 
Hlnkson.  Miss  Martha  Way. 

Teacher  aides:  Mrs.  Alberta  Bettlsworth. 
Miss  Jovce  Gohlinghorst.  Mrs.  June  Lewis, 
Miss  Kay  WaUlns.  Miss  Diane  Wetherford. 
Miss  Kay  Zuck.  Miss  Judy  Ryberg. 
Principal  officer:  Dr.  Orval  L.  Trail 
Wednesday,  August  4.  we  visited  Moline 
Project  Head  Start  whose  sponsor  was  the 
Moline  School  District  No.  40.  The  principal 
officer.  Mrs  Ardath  Scott,  had  correlated  a 
similar  program  the  summer  before  which 
proved  to  be  quite  successful.  The  format 
for  the  1964  summer  program  was  used  as  a 
basis  for  the  1965  Project  Head  Start  There 
were  105  children  ensiled,  averaging  97  dally 
attendance.  There  were  three  centers,  11  pro- 
fessional staff  members.  6  paid  non-residents. 
14  volunteer  residents,  and  approximately  8 
other  volunteers.  Since  there  Is  a  kinder- 
garten within  the  school  system,  the  program 
centered  around  pre-klndergarten  age  chil- 
dren. 

The  school  board  furnished  the  centers  and 
most  of  the  play  equipment.  The  total  coet 
of  the  project  was  $16.88700,  which  was 
comprised  of  a  non-federsJ  share  of  $3,000  00 
and  an  DEO  grant  of  $14,887.00.  There  was 
also  an  adult  program  In  connection  with 
this  project.  "liie  mothers  met  once  a  week 
for  "coffee"  and  listened  to  doctors,  minis- 
ters, nutritionists,  educators,  etc.,  discuss 
religious  training  and  problems,  legal  prob- 
lems, goals  of  the  Head  Start  program,  meal 
planning  and  preparation,  home  planning, 
psychological  problems,  medical  problems, 
and  physical  health  of  the  children.  Pol- 
lowing  Is  the  list  of  personnel  responsible 
with  the  Moline  Head  Start  Project: 

Director-principal  officer:  Mrs.  Ardath  K. 
Scott. 


Teachers:  BIrs.  Verna  Oall  Johnson.  Mrs. 
Jewell  Hlgdon.  Mrs.  Helen  Byrne.  Mrs.  Sara 
Jane  DeLeon.  Mrs.  Ruth  Peterson.  Mrs.  Elsie 
Uagberg.  Mrs.  Eunice  Bennett. 

Social  worker:    Mrs.  Betty   Reeves. 
Psychologist:  Mr.  Robert  Johnson. 
Nurse:   Mrs.  Prances  Lawless. 
Clerk:  Mrs.  Ruth  Rosenberg. 
Doctors:  Dr.  J.  R.  Goran,  Dr  Earl  H   Clvrk 
Tliursday,  August  5.  we  visited  Rock  Island 
Project  Head  Start,  sponsored  by  Rock  Island 
lor  Head  Start,  whose  principal  officer  was 
Mr.  Raymond  P.  Botch.  City  Manager.     The 
city  hall  kept  books  for  the  project  and  the 
school  board  provided  the  two  centers  and 
most  of  the  facilities  for  the  program.    There 
were  106  pre-klndergarten  (ages  4V4  to  5'/j) 
children  enrolled.    The  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram was   $18,41800.   with   $1,855.00   as   the 
non-federal  share  and  $16,563.00  as  the  GEO 
grant.     The   children   were  served  a  break- 
fast  snack    and   a    hot   lunch   before   going 
home.     There  were  no  transportation  prob- 
lems since  the  schools  were  located  in  the 
area  where  the  children  resided.    Listed  be- 
low are  the  persons  and  organizations  who 
helped    with    the    Rock    Island    Head    Start 
Project: 

Princlp.'il  officer:  Mr.  Raymond  P.  Botch. 
Director:    Mrs.   Eloise   Smith. 
Teachers:    Mrs.    Jane    Adams.    Mrs.    Helen 
Bellinger.  Miss  Bertha  Dexhelmer.  Miss  Judy 
Hunlgan.    Mrs.   Dorothy   Nelson.    Miss   Judy 
Varner.  Miss  Nancy  Stone. 

Nurse :  Mrs.  Florence  McLaughlin. 
Social  worker:   Miss  Mabel  Lawler. 
Secretaries:  Miss  Marilyn  Becke.  Miss  Rene 
Nelson. 

Cafeteria  staff:  Mrs.  Kathryn  Stechalln. 
Mrs.  M;imle  Jones.  Mrs.  Lydla  Morrison.  Mrs. 
Roselle  Jackson.  Mrs.  Pauline  Woods. 

Paid  workers:  Mr.  William  Eye.  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Nelson. 

Neighborhood  volunteers:  Mrs.  W.  A  Flan- 
agan. Mrs.  Max  Heber,  Mrs.  R  A.  Kemble, 
Mr«.  Herbert  Lowry.  Mrs.  Muriel  McElrath. 
Miss  C.irolyn  Moore.  Miss  Linda  Moore. 

Othef  volunteers:  Miss  Marguerite  Down- 
ing. Miss  Maxlne  Frye.  Mrs.  Howard  GolT. 
Miss  Pamela  Good,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Hance,  Miss 
Merrill  Harris.  Miss  Pern  Hawks,  Mrs.  Clar- 
ence E.  Hodson.  Miss  Edna  Horst,  Mrs.  Lester 
King.  Mrs.  W.  S.  Melllsh.  Mrs.  Henry  Miles, 
Miss  Marcla  Moore,  Mrs.  Eugene  Moses.  Mrs. 
Louis  Orwltz,  Miss  Sally  Plerceson,  Mrs.  Eve- 
lyn Schroeder.  Mrs.  E.  R.  Sundqulst.  Mrs. 
Robert  Wellman,  Mr.  Walter  Kolloff,  Mr.  Wil- 
bur Lartz.  Mr.  Paul  Sulser.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Good,  Mrs.  David  Isaacson.  Mrs.  Lois  Mitchell. 
Miss  Virginia  Cale,  Miss  Kit  Dljsotell,  Mrs. 
Charles  O.  Austin. 

Custodians:  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson,  Mr. 
Sylvester  Pluegel.  Mr.  Richard  Kaskadden. 
Mr.  Dean  Paulson. 

Volunteer  nurses:  Miss  FYances  Downing. 
Mrs.  Gerald  Sutton. 

Volunteer  social  worker:  Miss  Margaret 
Brooks. 

Volunteer  teachers :  Mrs.  Joan  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Bonnie  Griffith.  Mrs.  Ruth  Kettering.  Mrs. 
Eugene  Morris,  Mrs.  Roseen  Rapley.  Miss 
Betty  Schreltling.  Mrs.  Betty  Peal. 

Volunteer  medical  assistants:  Mrs.  Richard 
Edwards,  Mr.  Paul  Hawthorn,  Podiatrists"  As- 
sociation, Visiting  Nurses  Association.  Polio 
Foundation.  Public  Health  Office. 

Stores  who  donated:  The  Book  Nook.  Eng- 
mans  Drvig  Store.  McHugh  Pharmacy.  Mc- 
Pike  Drug  Company.  Schlegel  Drug  Store. 
Schneiders  Drug  Store,  Athletic  Shop. 

Junior  volunteers:  Tom  Adams.  Sharon 
Allen.  Stephanie  Allen.  Gall  Andlch.  Kathy 
Cain.  Wllda  Cannon.  Linda  Golden.  Brenda 
Jones.  Mary  Kemble.  Tom  Kemble.  Janet 
Lockhart,  Vickl  Marshall.  JUl  Robbons,  Sheryl 
Walkup,  Marilyn  Workhelser,  Ruth  Ann  Mor- 
ris. Colleen  Kelly. 

Headstart  committee  members:  Miss  Mary 
HUl.  Miss  Johanna  Casey,  Miss  Louise  Deck- 
er*. Mr  Ken  Koch.  Mr.  David  Willmlng,  Rev. 
Henry  Warkentln.  Mr.  Robert  Slnnett.  Mr. 
Frederick  Patton,  Mr.  Pete  Pappas.  Mr.  Dale 
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Holmgraln.  Mrs.  Gary  Hodson,  Mayc«-  Jamee 
H.  Haymaker,  Mrs.  Walter  Congdon.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond P.  Botch.  Mr.  Vernon  Winters.  Mrs. 
Walter  Klmmel. 

Rock  Island  Board  of  Education:  Mr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bell;  Mr.  Ted  Arnold;  Mr.  Max  Lar- 
son; Mr.  Earl  H.  Hanson.  Superintendent; 
Mr.  Charles  Austin.  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent; Mr.  VlrgU  R.  Helms,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent. 

Others  who  helped :  Mr.  Jack  Mosenf elder. 
Nlabl  Zoo,  Stone's  Apple  Farm,  Mr.  Lee  Say- 
lor.  Mr.  James  McMillan,  Rock  Island  County 
Department  of  Public  Aid,  Arsenal  Courts 
Office.  BJrs.  R.  E.  Cale,  Central  Fire  Station. 

Listed  below  are  some  general  comments 
based    on   observations   In   each   city: 

1  Much  of  the  success  of  each  project  de- 
rived from  the  marvelous  staff  Involved  in 
each  project.  Everyone  showed  much  en- 
thusiasm toward  the  goals  and  work  with 
the  children  and  with  the  program. 

2  The  length  of  the  program  varied  from 
seven  to  eight  weeks.  In  some  cases,  the 
staff  had  an  orientation  week  before  actually 
starting  classes. 

3.  Recruitment  of  the  children  was 
achieved  through  the  school  principal, 
school  nurse.  Department  of  Public  Aid, 
AE>C  lists,   etc. 

4.  Attendance  was  very  good,  which  was 
very  encouraging  to  the  staff. 

5.  Good  community  and  area  response  re- 
sulted whenever  help  was  solicited. 

6.  There  was  lack  of  time  to  acquaint  the 
entire  community  with  the  local  projects. 
In  some  cases,  news  media  did  not  have  time 
or  the  staff  to  tell  the  story  as  fully  or  as 
often  as  they  could  have.  However,  we  noti- 
fied radio,  television  and  newspapters  In 
each  of  the  four  cities  when  and  where  we 
would  be.  Generally  speaking,  our  ■  visits 
were  received  very  well  by  the  news  media, 

7.  Some  problems  were  created  when  sup- 
plies and  forms  were  late  In  arriving.  Some 
Items  arrived  several  weeks  after  the  pro- 
gram had  been  started. 

8.  Field  trips  Included  visits  to  farms, 
orchards,  airports,  fairs,  zoos  (where  avail- 
able), business  establishments,  restaurants, 
and  dallies.  Some  trips  Included  the  fire 
station,  and  In  some  cases  the  postmen 
visited  the  centers  to  explain  their  duties. 

9.  Some  professional  medical  skills  were 
donated  In  part,  and  children  were  given 
dental  and  medical  examinations,  often  for 
the  first  time, 

10.  Professional  staffs  are  hopeful  that 
more  communities  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  offered  by  Head  Start. 
They  were  so  grateful  and  pleased  with  the 
records  established  by  children  In  this  par- 
ticular age  group  and  economic  backgroimd. 

11.  The  continuing  enthusiasm  of  staff 
members  was  demonstrated  by  their  plans 
to  make  talks  and  show  slides  throughout 
the  1965-66  school  year  before  community 
groups  to  tell  the  story  of  their  achievements 
and  the  chldlren's  progress  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1965. 

12.  On  the  basis  of  our  tour,  we  can  predict 
a  bright  future  for  Project  Head  Start,  both 
In  the  19th  Congressional  District  of  nilnols 
and  throughout  the  country. 

Mrs.  Gale  Schisles. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  letter  I  received  from  Mrs. 
La'Veme  Johnson,  of  Galesburg,  who  was 
one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Gralesburg,  HI., 
Headstart  project.     Mrs.  Johnson's  sum- 
mary conveys  the  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est of  all  who  were  engaged  in  making 
these  programs  successful  throughout  the 
19th  District.    Her  letter  follows: 
The  Honorable  Oalk  Scrisler. 
House  oj  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrsbsman  .Schisi.er:  I  was  very 
happy  and  fortunate  to  have  been  a  part  of 


the  Headstart  program.  I  feel  lx>th  the  pu- 
pils and  the  teacher  were  benefited.  By  the 
time  school  started,  the  pniplls  were  oriented 
for  a  classroom  situation  and  their  horizons 
had  been  broadened  due  to  this  program. 
They  could  participate  In  class  discussions 
and  school  would  be  more  meaningful. 

This  program  also  afforded  an  opportiuilty 
to  detect  cases  needing  special  testing,  both 
physical  and  mental.  If  need  be.  students 
could  be  tested  In  advance  for  special  edu- 
oatlon  classes  for  early  placement,  preventing 
a  development  of  discipline  problems  in  the 
regular  classroom.  TTiis  approach  could  per- 
haps prevent  some  potential  dropouts. 

However,  the  teachers  felt  the  program 
should  have  ended  the  last  of  July.  The 
weather  was  hot  and  the  pupils  were  bushed. 
We  felt  If  there  were  a  local  workshop  for 
the  teachers,  rather  than  a  week  In  college, 
the  program  could  start  sooner.  After  all. 
the  problems  in  Headstart  differed  very  little 
from  the  problems  In  our  regular  classroom. 

All  "deprived"  children  were  not  attending. 
By  that,  I  mean:  children  of  well-to-do  par- 
ents who  go  off  by  themselves  and  leave  a  sit- 
ter In  charge.  The  families  where  only  the 
father  Is  left  in  the  family,  and  he  works 
to  maintain  a  life  for  four  or  five  children. 
The  Instances  where  both  the  mother  and 
father  work  and  do  not  have  time  to  give 
their  children  the  proper  head  start.  The 
children  from  these  are  deprived  of  the  sim- 
ple experiences  that  mean  so  much  to  a  child. 
These  little  experiences  mean  a  lot  In  the 
classroom  for  peer  acceptance. 

All  In  all.  Project  Headstart  Is  a  tremen- 
dous Idea,  and  It  represents  an  advance  In 
our  educational  policies  and  programs. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  LaVerne  Johnson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  school- 
teacher and  principal,  I  would  like  to  add 
my  personal  endorsement  for  Project 
Headstart.  I  have  always  been  con- 
vinced that  the  early  years  of  training 
are  the  key  to  effective  educational  pro- 
grams. For  that  reason.  Project  Head- 
start  ranks  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  im- 
portance because  it  has  advantage  of 
training  children  who  are  most  likely  to 
need  additional  help  in  order  to  bring 
them  up  to  a  par  with  more  fortunate 
children. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
teacher's  influence  never  stops;  it  affects 
eternity.  Everyone  engaged  in  the  pio- 
neering Headstart  projects  of  1965  have 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  influence  their 
contributions  will  have  in  the  future  as 
the  children  they  trained  move  into  the 
mainstream  of  our  educational  system. 


Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

OF   CALiroRKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  report 
of  the  Paciflc  Southwest  'Water  Com- 
mittee of  the  Irrigation  Districts  Asso- 
ciation of  California  in  support  of  legis- 
latioa-to  authorize  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin  project.  I  am  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  legislation  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  Investigate 


present  and  future  water  supplies  and 
needs,  possible  importation  •plans  and 
other  means  to  augment  water  supplies 
in  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basins,  and  water  conservation 
and  quality. 

The  report  by  the  Irrigation  Districts 
Association  Is  an  excellent  analysis  of 
the  present  water  crisis  and  the  need  for 
legislative  remedy. 

Report  op  the  Pacific  Southwest  Water 
Committee  Irrigation  Districts  Associa- 
tion or  California,  in  Sttpport  or  H.R. 
4671,  AND  in  Opposition  to  SiNCLE-PtjRPOSE 
Projects 

In  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  be- 
tween the  builders  of  multi-purpose  projects 
throughout  the  United  States  and  those  who 
emphasize  solely  the  preservation  of  our 
scenic  resources,  the  consequences  of  pur- 
suing one  course  or  the  other  are  sometimes 
submerged  in  the  heat  of  debate.  The 
United  States,  as  a  builder  of  water  projects, 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  develop- 
ing and  conserving  all  of  the  country's  nat- 
ural resources.  Including  Its  natural  beauty. 
The  record  shows,  as  In  the  case  of  Glen 
Canyon  Dam,  Flaming  Gorge  Reservoir. 
Hoover  Dam,  and  every  other  major  multi- 
purpose project  In  the  West,  that  this  has 
been  the  goal  and  achievement  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Congress  is  now  considering  H.R.  4671 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  plan  a  vast  Interregional  water 
development  program  which  requires  the 
construction  of  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams  as  part  of  that  entire  project.  Both 
structures  will  be  constructed  with  an  eye 
to  enhancing  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  making  this  dramatic  • 
landmark  avaUable  to  the  many  hikers, 
campers,  fishermen,  boatsmen  and  nature 
lovers  who  savor  this  American  treasure  as 
much  as  the  few  well-to-do  and  sometimes 
daring  outdoor  enthusiasts  who  would  pre- 
serve the  national  heritage  for  themselves 
alone. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  views  the 
Colorado  River  as  a  resource  of  many  facets. 
The  preservaUon  of  its  natural  scenic  beauty 
is  only  one  of  the  many  Important  aspects 
of  the  system.  The  development  of  recrea- 
tion areas,  fish  and  wildlife  preserves,  and 
boating  opportunities  are  equally  Important. 
But  the  River  has  another  value  which  can 
be  developed  In  harmony  with  all  these  po- 
tentials; namely,  the  use  of  Its  falling  water 
to  produce  power  needed  during  peak  pe- 
riods to  augment  the  base  supply  of  thermal 
power  required  throughout  the  southwest  to 
light  our  homes,  water  our  crops,  and  en- 
ergize our  factories.  Power  can  be  generated 
as  a  part  of  the  whole  undertaking,  so  that 
the  physical  requirements  of  people,  as  Veil 
as  their  aesthetic  and  recreational  sensibili- 
ties, can  be  met  from  the  same  resource.  This 
Is  the  miUtl-purpoee  object  of  Federal  water 
policy.  And  the  revenue*  from  the  sale  of 
power  and  water  will  pay  for  aU  of  the  reim- 
bursable features  of  the  project. 

The  oft  rei>eated  contention  that  Bridge 
and  Marble  Canyon  Dams  will  inundate  the 
Grand  Canyon  Is  jfreposterous.  Nothing 
man  can  build  can  do  that.  On  the  contrary, 
only  two  stretches  of  the  river  will  be  con- 
verted from  rapids  to  smooth  water.  stlU 
leaving  104  miles  of  virgin  river.  Where  the 
Colorado  River  emerges  from  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park,  the  water  will  be  a 
maximum  of  89  feet  above  stream  bed.  Up- 
stream, the  elevation  of  the  reservoir  will 
steadily  decrease  until  It  merges  with  the 
flowing  stream.  The  effect  will  be  Indiscer- 
nible against  the  massive  cut  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  It  will  provide  a  scenic  and  nego- 
tiable waterway,  opening  up  this  national 
heritage  to  millions   of  Americans. 

Construction  of  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon 
Dams  Is  a  conclusion  reached  after  exhaustive 
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consideration  of  all  conceivable  alternatives. 
The  most  (easlbie  means  of  providing  peak- 
ing power  Is  by  Intermittent  operation  of 
hydroelectric  plants.  This  power,  needed 
only  at  Intervals  of  high  demand,  cannot  be 
provided  economically  by  the  construction 
of  larger  base  load  thermal  plants.  Further- 
more, it  would  be  wasteful  of  our  limited 
(06S11  fuel  resources  to  use  an  unreplenlsh- 
able  resource  while  permitting  the  constant 
flow  of  the  Colorado  River  to  spend  Itself 
untised,  or  only  partially  used,  on  Its  journey 
to  the  sea. 

Without  doubt,  the  great  rivers  of  this 
Nation  will  be  developed  to  their  full  poten- 
tial. The  only  question  Is  when.  how.  and  by 
whom.  Multi-purpose  projects  should  be 
built  now  when  all  their  lieneflts  are  desper- 
ately needed  by  a  whole  region  of  o\ir  coun- 
try. The  alternative  Is  to  defer  and  perhaps 
default  their  construction  In  favor  of  a  single 
piirpoee  project  serving  less  than  an  entire 
region  and  licensed  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  the  sole  and  single  purpose 
of  generating  power.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  single  purpose  projects. 

H.R.  4«71  will  accomplish  with  maximum 
efficiency  the  full,  integrated  and  scenic  de- 
velopment of  a  beautiful  reach  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  The  Irrigation  Districts  Asso- 
ciation has  previously  endorsed  the  principles 
contained  in  H.R.  4671.  This  Committee  now 
reaffirms  that  end<M«ement. 

Let  this  sUtement  and  an  factual  daU 
dealing  with  the  whole  of  resoxirce  develop- 
ment on  the  Colorado  River  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, the  Governors  and  legislators  of 
all  the  States,  administrative  of&cials — both 
Federal  and  State,  and  all  public  agencies, 
organizations — public  and  private,  and  to 
those  individuals  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  our  country's,  resovirces. 


Letter  to  a  Dairy  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  H0^8E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  dlstlngiolshed  colleague,  Mn. 
LiORD.  has  written  a  letter  to  a  dairy 
fanner  friend  of  mine  which  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  aU  my  colleagues. 

MxL  Laird  represents  the  district  that 
produces  more  milk  and  cheese  than  any 
other  district  In  the  Congress.  There- 
fore, he  Is  particularly  well  qualified  to 
discuss  the  very  critical  problemis  the 
dairy  farmer — and.  Indeed,  all  farmers — 
face  in  this  country  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent Johnson -Freeman  administration 
actions. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  Mel 
Laird's  letter  to  my  dairy  farmer  friend 
in  the  Record  at  this  point 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

HoxrsK  or  Rivrcskntativks. 
WasMrmton,  DC ,  May  12. 1966. 

Deab  Bob:  One  out  of  every  nine  workers 
in  our  state  makes  his  living  in  agriculture. 
Our  district  leads  the  nation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  whole  milk,  cheese  and  other  mUk 
products  while  statewide,  we  grow  more  bay, 
alfalfa,  sweetcom  and  peas  than  any  other 
•Ute. 

The  farm  policies  hers  In  WastUngton  are 
set  by  a  Democratic  Adminiatratloa  that 
controls  not  only  the  Bxecutivo  Branch  of  our 
Government  but  also  th*  Congress  by  a  two- 


to-one  majority.  Many  feel  that  the  John- 
son-Freeman farm  policies  of  recent  months 
are  part  of  a  program  that  wiU  liquidate  the 
dairy  farmer  In  Wisconsin. 

Today,  contrary  to  the  glowing  reports  we 
often  hear  from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
vllle  Freeman,  many  farmers  are  suffering. 
As  the  trend  continues  toward  larger  and 
more  efficient  farms,  the  smaller  farmer 
without  the  capital  or  the  ability  to  expand 
Is  being  squeezed  out  of  business.  Moreover, 
the  return  that  the  family  farmer  gets  on  his 
investment  and  labor  is  generally  poor. 

Let's  look  at  the  situation  that  our  dairy 
farmers  and  processors  are  facing  today 
thanks  largely  to  ill-advised  gc\ernment  pol- 
icies. In  recent  weeks  there  have  been  seven 
major  indications  that  the  dairy  farmer  has 
become  the  "whipping  boy"  of  this 
Administration. 

First,  tfee  President's  proposal  In  his  budget 
message  'o  cut  back  drastically  the  School 
Milk  and  School  Lunch  Programs  for  fiscal 
1967. 

Second,  the  Democratic  Administration's 
decision  to  put  substitutes  on  Army  and  Air 
Force  menus  instead  of  butter. 

Third.  President  Johnson's  press  confer- 
ence last  month  In  which  he  urged  the  na- 
tion's housewives  to  stop  using  dairy  prod- 
ucts as  one  way  of  curbing  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

Fourth,  the  unrealistic  price  support  level 
of  •a.SO  per  hundred-weight  for  3.7  percent 
butterfat  milk  ($3.31  for  3.5  milk).  This 
win  not  Insure  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
for  Wisconsin  dairy  plants  but  It  will  Insure 
that  many  dairy  farmers  will  continue  to 
leave  the  land. 

Fifth,  the  opening  up  of  the  U.S.  market  to 
foreign  cheese  which  is  produced  under  sub- 
standard conditions  abroad.  Our  own  dairy 
farmers  and  producers  are  required  by  law 
to  meet  certain  sanitary  standards  and  can- 
not compete  with  cheap,  foreign  Imports  pro- 
duced under  unsanitary  conditions  which  sell 
for  at  least  10  cents  below  the  U.S.  price. 

Sixth,  the  Johnson-Freeman  decision  to 
ask  the  Tariff  Commission  to  allow  even 
greater  foreign  lmi>orts  of  Cheddar  cheese 
into  this  country  in  the  1966-1967  marketing 
year  which  begins  on  July  1.  1966. 

Seventh,  the  decision  to  restrict  exports  of 
cattle  hides,  calf  and  kip  skins  which  caused 
loweV  domestic  livestock  prices. 

I  hffve  received  many  letters  from  our  dairy 
farmers.  Many  of  you  have  called  me  long- 
distance. On  my  visits  back  to  the  District, 
much  of  our  discussion  has  focused  on  the 
problems  you  are  facing. 

If  you  asked  me  to  summarize  the  main 
questions  you  have  raised  in  our  discussion. 
It  would  go  something  like  this:  "Mel.  Just 
what  are  those  boys  in  Washington  doing  to 
us  farmers  and  why?  Don't  they  realize  we 
are  paying  higher  prices  every  year  for  our 
farm  equipment?  Dont  they  know  we  are 
getting  a  lower  return  on  our  Investments 
because  of  inflation  and  because  a  lot  of  the 
rise  In  food  prices  doesnt  find  Its  way  back 
into  the  farmer's  pocket?  What  are  they 
thinking  of  in  Washington,  anyway?"  These 
are  the  kinds  of  questions  you  are  asking, 
and  they  are  good  ones. 

Ttxere  is  no  Justlflcation  for  this  AdnUnis- 
tration  to  single  out  our  farmers  as  the 
"whipping  boy"  for  inflation.  Yet,  this  is 
precisely  what  the  Administration  here  in 
Washington  .  is  doing.  I  testified  late  last 
month  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Cotnmlssion  In 
opposition  to  the  increased  quotas  for  Ched- 
dar cheese  that  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed. I  urged  the  Commission  not  to  go 
along  with  making  our  fanners  the  "whip- 
ping boy"  for  Inflation,  pointing  out  that  be- 
cause these  foreign  producers  dn  not  have  to 
meet  the  same  sanitary  standards  you  do. 
they  will  bring  this  cheese  in  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  VS.  price  and  that  this  will  drive 
our  prices  down. 

These  recent  policies  of  the  Democratic 
Administration  can  only  Increase  the  number 


of  our  f.irmers  who  are  leaving  dairying  for 
more  promising  ways  of  making  a  living.  I 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  Impress  on  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  necessity  for  taking 
a  fairer  and  more  realistic  attitude  toward 
this  country's  farmers.  I  will  continue  to  do 
so.  My  own  program  for  improving  Wiscon- 
sin's farm  income  is  enclosed  with  this 
letter. 

Best  regards, 

I  Melvin  R.  Laird, 

I  Member  of  Congress. 


Alice  in  Washington-Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGONNER,  JR. 

or  LoumAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  had  been  visiting 
in  Washington  yesterday,  she  would  have 
felt  right  at  home.  Her  native  wonder- 
land has  no  dizziness  of  logic  more  cal- 
culated to  prompt  her  famous  exclama- 
tion, "Curiouser  and  curlouser"  than  we 
have  right  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  blessed  with 
a  short  memoiy.  let  the  Record  show 
that  Easter  Monday,  thousands  of  Negro 
teenagers  rioted  in  the  Glen  Echo 
Amusement  Park.  It  was  a  terror-filled 
evening  reminiscent  of  the  mass  mayhem 
of  the  Watts  District  of  California. 
Thousands  of  young  people  looted  and 
smashed  the  concessions  of  the  park  and 
then  roamed  the  residential  area  imtil 
well  Into  the  night,  stoning  automobiles, 
hurling  bricks  and  debris  through  the 
windows  of  the  terrified  residents  whose 
only  sin  was  living  in  the  neighborhood 

As  was  right  and  proper,  a  number  of 
investigations  were  subsequently  begun. 
If,  however,  anyone  had  the  idea  that 
the  end  result  of  these  investigations 
would  be  some  kind  of  punishment  for 
the  rioters  who  smashed  the  park  or  as- 
.saulted  the  neighboring  residences,  they 
just  don't  imderstand  how  things  are 
done  In  Washington-land. 

A  story  in  yesterday's  Star  has  the  by- 
line of  James  Welsh,  but  I  suspect  that 
Lewis  Carroll  wrote  it.  The  result  of  the 
investigations  are  now  In  and  instead  of 
punishing  the  rioters,  the  amusement 
park  is  going  to  be  punished. 

Curiouser  and  curlouser. 

This  should  be  a  warning  to  all  bank- 
ers in  Washington-land.  If  the  money 
in  their  vaults  tempts  a  robber  in  the 
future  the  bank  will  probably  be  closed 
down  and  the  president  of  the  bank  sent 
to  prison  for  tempting  thlevei. 

Welcome  to  Washingtonland,  Alice. 
I  regret,  however,  that  you  feel  at  home 
here.     I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 

Ctmss  Likely  on  Glen  Echo — Acnow 

Indicated  as  Heakincs  End 

(By  James  Welsh) 

Stringent  regulations  are  likely  to  be  im- 
posed on  Glen  Echo  Amusement  Park  as  a 
means  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the 
Easter  Monday  outbreak  there,  it  was  Indi- 
cated today. 

The  Montgomery  County  Council,  which 
last  night  heard  residents  of  the  upper 
Massachusetts  Avenue  area  describe  In  ter- 
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ror-fiUed  terms  how  thousands  of  young 
people  surged  from  the  park,  attacking  cars 
and  stoning  homes,  Is  expected  to  act  on  the 
Glen  Echo  issue  soon.  Last  night's  hearing 
in  Rockvllle  was  the  last  of  three  in  an  In- 
quiry the  council  voted  April  18. 

Council  President  Kathryn  Dlggs  expressed 
belief  that  the  idea  of  closing  the  park,  a 
move  strongly  endorsed  by  persons  testifying 
last  night,  undoubtedly  will  come  up.  She 
added  that  she  believes  If  the  question  is 
put  to  a  vote,  it  will  pass  easily. 

However,  Miss  Dlggs  and  county  attorney 
Robert  Tobln  said  It  Is  doubtful  that  an 
abrupt  closing  of  the  park  would  hold  up 
in  court. 

CLOSING  UNLIKELY 

"This  is  not  a  clear  cut  question,"  Tobln 
said.  "Whether  we  have  sufficient  cause, 
whether  such  an  action  would  be  considered 
arbitrary  In  court,  Is  something  I  will  have 
to  study.  The  way  I  figure  now,  we  can't 
close  the  park." 

The  alternative,  Tobln  said.  Is  for  the  coun- 
cil to  require  the  Glen  Echo  management 
to  take  steps  to  lessen  the  probability  of 
rioting.  Failure  to  meet  these  demands,  he 
suggested,  would  provide  sufficient  cause  to 
lift  the  park's  operating  license.  Miss  Dlggs 
said  she  believes  the  council  will  follow 
Tobln's  advice. 

"Something  will  have  to  bi  done,"  Miss 
Dlggs  said.  "I've  been  In  favor  of  closing 
the  park  for  a  long  time.  But  if  we  can't 
do  that.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  stringent 
regulations." 

Among  possible  regulations  that  have  been 
discussed  are  a  celling  on  attendance, 
strengthened  private  police  protection,  rules 
governing  the  sale  of  ride  tickets  and  refunds 
and  closing  of  a  beer  establishment  which 
the   park   operates. 

Last  night's  hearing  was  devoted  entirely 
to  listening  to  Glen  Echo  area  residents. 
Many  of  them  expressed  the  belief  that  what 
they  underwent  was  largely  Ignored  in  the 
Investigation  and  news  coverage  of  the  riot. 
The  strongest  testimony  came  from  Mrs. 
Wallace  Barlow  of  6210  Massachusetts  Ave. 
NW.  She  said  she  was  alone  in  her  home 
when  the  outbreak  began  at  about  6  p.m., 
reached  its  height  at  about  7:30  p.m.  and 
conUnued  until  after  9  pjn.  Describing  the 
movement  of  teen-agers  and  young  adults, 
most  of  them  Negro,  toward  the  District 
line,  she  said : 

"The  crowd  was  so  thick  I  could  not  see 
the  pavement.  They  were  milling  and  shout- 
ing and  running  up  the  hill." 

Later,  while  on  the  phone  to  a  neighbor. 
Mrs.  Barlow  said  a  "shower  of  rocks"  struck 
the  home,  breaking  windows.  "For  a  mo- 
ment I  was  in  panic  because  I  thought  they 
were  coming  in." 

She  told  the  council  that  the  most  fright- 
ening thing  about  the  young  people  outside 
the  house  was  the  good  time  they  seemed 
to  be  having.  "There  wasn't  anger,"  she 
said.  "It  was  excitement.  They  were  thrilled 
by  this  thing." 

r>GBS  PARK  CLOSING 

Telling  the  council  that  vandalism  has  in- 
creased steadily  on  weekends  and  holidays 
In  the  last  four  to  five  years,  she  urged  that 
the  park  be  closed  and  the  land  used  "for 
low-rise  apartments." 

The  park's  operators,  Sam  and  Abe  Baker, 
tried  for  a  high-rise  development  on  the 
site  early  this  year  but  were  turned  down. 

Following  Mrs.  Barlow's  preeentatlon. 
Councilman  John  Henry  Hlser  and  Cleatus 
Bamett  assailed  a  Washington  Citizens  Com- 
mittee's assessment  of  the  outbreak.  The 
committee,  headed  by  SterUng  Tucker,  said 
what  happened  at  Glen  Echo  was  not  a  riot 
la  the  generally  used  sense  of  the  word. 

"It  wasnt  Just  exuberance  or  spring  fever," 
Hlser  commented. 

"I'm  sorry  Sterling  Tucker,  who  seemed  to 
want  to  whitewash  this  thing,  could  not  be 
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here   to   hear   you,   Mrs.   Barlow,"   Bamett 
added. 

EIOT,    M'AtTLtTEE   SAYS 

He  caUed  on  Police  Supt.  James  S.  Mc- 
Aullffe  to  state  once  again  whether  he 
thought  the  incident  qualified  as  a  riot. 

"It  was  a  riot,"  McAullffe  replied.  "The 
conduct,  expression  on  the  people's  laces, 
were  typical  of  a  riot.  No  question  about 
this." 

Another  Glen  Echo  area  resident,  Mrs. 
Cecil  E.  Byers,  of  6202  Massachusetts  Ave.. 
NW.,  characterized  the  milling  young  people 
as  "the  most  awful  mob  I  have  ever  seen." 

Glen  Echo,  she  said.  Is  "not  the  place  for 
a  park  like  that.  Let  the  District  provide 
recreation  for  theso  people." 


Maverick  Republican 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  eve- 
ning our  good  friend  and  colleague  Sil- 
vio O.  CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts,  will  be 
honored  as  the  outstanding  alumnus  of 
the  year  by  the  Boston  College  Club  of 
Washington.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
distinguished  recipient  of  this  award. 
Congressman  Conte  has  been  a  credit  to 
his  university  throughout  his  long  ca- 
reer of  public  service,  7  years  as  a  State 
senator  from  Berkshire  County,  and  now 
in  his  fourth  term  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

"SiL's"  receipt  of  this  award  is  a  tribute 
not  only  to  his  achievements  since  grad- 
uation, but  a  recognition  of  the  excep- 
tionally hard  work  that  went  Into  his 
college  and  law  school  education.  Upon 
his  graduation  from  high  school,  he 
worked  as  a  machinest  before  entering 
the  Seabees  in  World  War  II.  Follow- 
ing the  war,  "Sil"  prepared  himself  for 
Boston  College  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1949. 

His  entire  career  as  a  legislator  has 
been  marked  by  an  Independence  of 
spirit  and  an  integrity  of  judgment.  As 
he  himself  has  said: 

I  refuse  to  let  somebody  else  do  my  think- 
ing for  me — let  alone  tell  me  what  my  con- 
victions should  be. 

This  attitude  is  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  public  service. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks  a  story 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
in  1964  outlining  "Sn,"  Conte's  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Congress. 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  my  colleagues  In 
congratulating  him  on  this  fine  award 
from  the  Boston  College  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  story  follows : 
[From  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)  Times,  June  26 

1964] 
Maverick   Republican:    Silvio   Orro   Conte 

Washimcton.  June  25. — Despite  the  lack 
of  any  physical  resemblance,  people  are  al- 
ways talking  about  RepresentaUve  Silvio 
Otto  Conte  as  the  nearest  think  to  Plcwello 
H.  lA  Guardia  since  the  former  New  Tork 
Mayor  left  the  House  of  Representatives.   One 


reason  for  the  comparison  Is  his  Insistence 
that  his  Republicanism  as  a  member  of  the 
Hotise  from  Massachusetts  will  always  take 
second  place  to  his  personal  Integrity  and 
convictions.  Another  is  that  few  third-term 
members  of  that  body  have  been  able  to  be- 
come a  burr  under  the  saddle  of  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  and  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  his 
own  party  leadership. 

Mr.  Conte  was  the  only  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
sided  with  President  Johnson  this  week  and 
defied  the  Republican  leadership's  demand 
for  a  party-line  vote  to  cut  $515  million  from 
the  foreign  aid  money  bill.  On  the  same  day 
he  voted  with  the  Democrats  on  the  floor  in 
support  of  the  mass  transit  1^1  while  Repub- 
licans were  voting  3  to  1  agijfcst  it. 
ncPLAiNs  his  attitdde 
"It's  not  that  I  take  any  pleasure  In  voting 
against  my  Republican  colleagues,"  Mr. 
Conte  rema'-ked  afterwards.  "It's  only  that 
I  refuse  to  let  somebody  else  do  my  thinking 
for  me — let  alone  tell  me  what  my  convic- 
tions should  be." 

At  43  years  of  age.  the  sandy-haired,  short- 
statured  Representative  from  the  First 
Massachusetts  District,  has  a  reputation  for 
"possessing  more  guts  than  any  House  mem- 
ber twice  his  size." 

When  the  minority  leader,  Charles  A. 
Halleck,  Insisted  this  week  that  all  Re- 
publicans vote  for  the  big  cut  In  the  foreign 
aid  money  bill  as  a  matter  of  party  loyalty, 
Mr.  Conte's  friends  thought  he  was  in  real 
trouble.  When  Mr.  Halleck  and  his  aides 
demanded  to  know.  "Are  you  with  us  or 
against  us,"  they  reckoned  that  his  polltlclal 
days  were  numbered. 

Mr.  Conte's  reply  w^  that  "111  have  to 
think  about  It."  But  anyone  who  had 
watched  him  over  the  years  knew  that,  what- 
ever the  consequences,  he  would  vote  his  con- 
victions few  the  simple  reason  that  he  thinks 
that's  the  only  way  to  legislate. 

When  oruB  of  his  sharpest  critics  on  the 
Appropriations  group  asked  him  today.  "Why 
don't  you  go  over  there  on  the  Democratic 
side  and  sit  with  them  as  long  as  you're 
voting  with  them?"  Mr.  Conte  quickly  re- 
torted with  a  question  of  his  own.  "Why 
don't  you  put  that  question  to  my  consti- 
tuents?"   he  asked. 

His  constituents  are  In  the  Western  coun- 
ties of  Massachusetts. 

Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois  once  told 
him:  "You  probably  have  the  highest  con- 
centration of  intellectuals  of  any  Congres- 
sional District  in  the  United  States." 

He  was  referring  to  the  many  educational 
Institutions  in  the  district — colleges,  univer- 
sities and  preparatory  schools. 

The  future  representative  was  bom  In 
Plttsfleld  on  Nov.  9.  1921.  He  was  19  and 
had  Just  completed  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
machinist  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Seabees. 
After  five  weeks  in  boot  camp,  he  was  shipped 
out  to  the  South  Pacific. 

"After  that  I  never  saw  as  much  as  a  lathe 
or  a  grinder,"  he  recalls.  "The  bunch  I  was 
with  spent  the  duration  busting  coral  rocks 
and  pushing  bulldoeers  to  build  landing 
strips  and  plug  the  holes  the  Japs  made  In 
them." 

After  the  war  he  used  his  G.I.  bill  benefits 
for  education.  He  was  accepted  by  Boston 
College  after  an  entrance  examination  for 
which  he  prepared  himself  for  six  months. 
By  attending  classes  during  all 'summer  and 
other  vacation  periods  he  qualified  for  law 
school. 

He  entered  politics  in  1951  as  a  Republican 
State  Senate  candidate  In  a  normally  Demo- 
cratic district. 

He  won  and  was  re-elected  three  times,  the 
last  as  the  nominee  of  both  pcu^es. 

He  won  his  House  seat  In  1968  and  In  lSOi« 
he  received  the  highest  percentage  o*  Re- 
pubUcan  votes  of  any  opposed  candidate  in 
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the  nation — 74.4  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast. 

Mr.  OONTS  doea  not  oonalder  hlmaelf  an 
atlUete.  But  be  aays  of  hlmoelf :  "I  ttalnk  I'm 
a  pretty  good  tx>wler  but  better  at  hunting 
and  Oshlng  although  a  lousy  golfer." 

He  was  rutuier-up  a  year  ago  In  a  Congres- 
sional bowling  competition. 

He  also  fancies  himself  something  of  a 
cook.  His  specialty  Is  polenta — a  kind  of 
com  meal  mush — and  a  chicken  stew  to  go 
with  It. 

Mr.  CoNTK  Is  married  to  the  former  Ck>rlnne 
Ix  Duval  of  Plttsfleld.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren— three  of  high-school  age.  "^ 


Flagraat  Spendinf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.     Mr. 

Speaker,  many  Amerlc&iu  are  seriously 
concerned  about  the  flagrant  spending  by 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 
Every  day  I  receive  letters  expressing 
dlanay  over  this  situation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Recohd  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  Kathertne  D.  Kallnos  of 
Springfield,  Ohio.  I  believe  Mrs.  Kallnos 
voices  the  fears  and  frustrations  of  mil- 
Ikms  of  American  taxpayers : 

SntiNcriELO,  Ohio. 
Hon.  CuutfNCX  J.  BsowN.  Js., 
Representative,  Seventh  District  of  Ohio. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkab  M>.  Bsown:  In  the  past  few  months 
the  news  from  Washington  has  been  most 
disturbing  to  me.  I  feel  that  the  time 
baa  oome  to  let  my  Representative  in  Wash- 
ington know  how  I  feel  about  some  of  these 
things,  since  I  still  have  the  right  to  ex- 
preas  myself. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  things  Is  the 
way  the  Government  has  been  spending 
money.  I  feel  that  with  a  war  going  on 
In  South  Viet- Nam  we  cannot  afford  the 
flagrant  use  of  my  money.  I  show  more 
prudence  for  it  than  does  Mr.  Johnson.  A 
War  on  Poverty  sounds  ilka  a  line  Idea,  but 
I  wish  that  some  way  oould  be  found  that 
the  monies  Intended  for  the  needy  found 
their  way  to  the  needy  and  not  to  p>eople  who 
ara  to  administer  the  nvoney  and  not  to 
people  who  feel  that  they  are  too  good  to 
work  for  leas  than  •!  35  an  hour.  In  fact, 
there  are  those  who  do  not  have  jobs  and 
are  on  public  welfare  who  feel  that  11.25  la 
not  enough  for  them.  , 

Another  thing  that  has  recentW^  been  a 
thorn  In  my  side  Is  the  recently  published 
fact  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  been  receiving 
•50.000  for  the  maintenance  of  an  offlce  to 
answer  letters  of  condolence  In  connection 
of  the  death  of  her  husband.  I  can  under- 
stand one  year  of  this,  but  not  three.  Now 
Mim.  Kennedy  has  Informed  Congresa  that 
•30.000  Is  adequate.  For  myself.  I  feel  that 
no  thousand  Is  adequate.  The  Kennedy 
fortune  was  waved  to  us  for  a  rather  long 
period  of  time,  and  I  feel  the  family  should 
take  care  of  her.  not  me.  I  truly  am  all 
broken  up  for  her.  since  she  can  go  to 
many  places  that  I  can  only  dre«un  about. 
and  unfortunately  I  have  to  do  my  own 
grocery  shopping  and  If  I  had  a  dog  I  would 
have  to  walk  him  myaelf.  I  am  aorry  that 
•ha  had  to  k)s«  her  husband  and  If  aha  wm 


really  destitute  I  would  aay  that  she  had 
the  right  to  the  money  to  raise  her  chUdren. 
but  she  Is  not  destitute  and  I  do  no  feel  my 
obligation  to  support  her  with  my  money. 

I  recently  heard  on  the  news  that  we  had 
sold  500  pound  bombs  to  West  Germany  for 
•  10.000  and  that  we  are  now  In  the 
process  of  buying  back  these  same  bombs 
for  over  9100.000.  This  Is  totally  ridiculous 
I  would  Uke  to  know  how  much  the  bombs 
coat  the  Government  originally,  how  much 
did  It  ooat  to  store  them  before  we  sold 
them,  and  why  now  we  have  to  pay  ten  times 
as  much  to  get  them  back.  Also,  would  you 
please  tell  me  what  Mr.  McNamara  Is  talk- 
ing about  when  he  says  that  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  bombs?  I  recently  heard  him 
say  on  a  newscast  that  we  are  now  at  00 
percent  of  need  and  by  the  fall  we  would  be 
at  near  100  percent  of  need.  It  seems  to 
me.  then,  that  right  now  we  are  40  percent 
below  need  and  that  there  Is  a  shortage. 
Could  you  kindly  Inform  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  I  think  that  they  are  being  very 
careless  with  my  money? 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  proliferation  of 
so-called  "good  deed"  projects  Is  beyond  the 
pale.  We  have  Instituted  Medicare  which  Is 
going  to  be  an  unholy  mess,  but  now  I  see 
that  we  are  In  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
Dentlcare.  Is  Mr.  Johnson  serious?  How 
are  the  lower  class  and  middle  claaa  Income 
people  to  absorb  all  of  these  projects? 

In  1904,  we  were  promised  tax  cuts,  which 
I  have  to  admit  we  got,  BUT  our  Social  Se- 
curity (this  Is  a  laugh,  too,  since  by  the  time 
I  B^t  there,  the  money  will  have  run  out)  was 
raised  and  there  Is  serious  consideration  of 
Increasing  our  taxes.  Inflation  Is  rampant 
In  all  of  our  goods  and  services  and  we  are 
told  that  there  Is  a  mild  Inflationary  Uend. 
There  Is  no  trend.  It  Is  here  right  now,  today. 
I  do  not  understand  how  you  can  spend  more 
money  than  you  have,  give  away  money  that 
you  do  not  have,  and  not  be  In  serious 
trouble.  I  know  nothing  about  high  flnance, 
but  I  cannot  understand  how  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  this  and  get  away  with  It.  All  I 
know  Is  that  I  cannot  run  my  finances  In  this 
manner. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  love  my  country,  and  I  am  with 
the  guy  who  said  "My  country,  right  or 
wrong",  but  I  don't  want  to  see  my  country 
destitute.  This  country  has  been  wonderful 
to  us.  My  parents  came  here  from  Macedonia 
to  get  away  from  tryanny  and  poverty,  and 
with  neither  money,  backing,  or  knowledge  of 
English  they  managed  to  raise  us.  to  establish 
a  home,  send  us  to  school,  and  to  give  lis  a 
college  education.  They  did  this  by  hard 
work  and  by  being  frugal  when  the  situation 
demanded  It.  They  did  all  of  this  and  left 
us  with  a  good  name  and  reputation.  Today 
It  tmtma  the  trend  Is:  don't  work,  don't  be 
frugal  tor  some  Sugar  Daddy  from  Washing- 
ton will  give  us  all.  But  I  have  one  question : 
"Who  Is  this  fabulous  Sugar  Daddy?"  The 
answer  Is,  of  course,  me  and  thousands  like 
me.  It  Is  not  Mr.  Johnson  or  some  Senator 
or  Representative  who  wants  to  get  re-elected, 
but  ME  who  has  to  get  out  to  the  Job  every- 
day and  work  so  that  I  can  buy  those  neces- 
sities and  save  for  my  old  age  and  try  for  the 
good  life  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  And  on 
top  of  all  of  this  I  have  to  support  people  who 
are  either  too  lazy  to  work  or  are  too  good 
to  work,  I  have  to  support  the  very  rich  and  I 
also  have  to  support  some  dead  head  In  the 
Dafenae  Department  who  can't  even  turn  m 
few  bucks  on  some  bombe. 

I  am  tired  of  working  and  giving  my  money 
to  a  Oovenuneat  which  has  no  respect  for  my 
achievements. 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  taken  too  much  of 
your  tlm«.  I  hope  you  know  where  I  stand 
on  spending  the  tax  dollar  and  that  you  will 
be  able  to  do  something  about  It.  Thank  you 
for  reading  my  letter. 
Sincerely, 

KATHXaiNV  D.  KaLINOS. 


Does  the  Post  Office  Department  Believe 
,  in  Democracy? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  CALirouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  time 
ago  I  protested  the  shortsighted  objection 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  my  bill 
which  would  require  that  first-class  han- 
dling be  given  to  sample  ballots  and  other 
official  election  material  which  is  mailed 
under  third-class  permit  by  election  offi- 
cials. 

With  the  millions  of  dollars  in  sub- 
sidies which  are  allowed  second-class 
mall  users,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Post  Offlce  Department  has  so  ruled. 
Certainly,  In  a  democracy,  no  mall  should 
be  treated  more  favorably  or  as  any  more 
deserving  of  preferential  rates  and  han- 
dling than  official  election  material. 

But  now  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
has  again  shown  its  complete  disregard 
and  disrespect  for  the  elective  process 
which  Is  the  backbone  of  free  representa- 
tive government.  It  has  ruled  that 
sample  ballots  prepared  with  the  use  of 
electronic  equipment  must  be  sent  as 
first-class  mail, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Assembly  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  recently  passed  a  Joint 
resolution  protesting  this  shortsighted 
attitude  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  the  text  of  this  joint 
resolution.  No.  24.  should  properly  be  in- 
cluded in  my  remarks  at  this  point: 

AssKMBLT  Joint  Resolution  No.  24 — 
RnjiTTVt  TO  Mailed  Sample  Ballots 

Whereas,  The  Post  OfBce  Department  has 
recently  ruled  that  mailed  sample  ballots 
that  are  prepared  with  the  use  of  electronic 
(I.B.M.)  equipment  must  be  sent  as  first 
class  mall:  and 

Whereas,  The  effect  of  this  ruling  on  regis- 
trars of  voters,  county  and  city  clerks,  and 
other  public  officers  who  are  authorized  by 
law  to  mall  sample  ballots  will  be  to  almost 
double  mailing  costs  to  the  taxpayers,  since 
sample  ballots  not  electronically  prepared 
may  be  sent  by  cheaper  third  class  mall; 
and 

Whereas,  These  Increased  election  costs  to 
the  public  will  necessitate  additional  budg- 
etary augmentations  by  local  government:! 
bodies,  since  their  budgets  have  already  been 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  lower  mall  rates  for 
electronically  prepared  sample  ballots;  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  change  Its  ruling  with  respect 
to  registrars  of  voters,  county  and  city  clerks, 
and  other  public  officers  who  are  autlKSrlzed 
by  law  to  mall  sample  b.illots,  bo  that  the 
rate  for  electronically  prepared  sample  bal- 
lots for  such  officials  will  be  no  more  than 
that  for  third  claaa  mall;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly Is  hereby  directed  tortransmlt  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  each  Sen- 
tor  and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
Lawrence    F.    O'Brien,    Postmaster    General. 


May  18,  1966 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  actions  by  the  U.S. 
Post  Offlce  Department  raise  the  ques- 
tion: Does  the  Post  Office  Department 
believe  in  democracy? 
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School  Project  Pays  Tribute  to  American 
Soldiers  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

or  rLoKiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  won- 
derful group  of  kindergarten  children  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, have  F>aid  what  I  consider  a  truly 
great  tribute  to  our  young  American 
soldiers  who  now  are  fighting  in  far-off 
Vietnam. 

Since  I  have  been  serving  in  Con- 
gress, I  carmot  remember  an  example, 
by  any  group  of  my  constituents,  of  a 
keener  awareness  of  a  great  national  Is- 
sue affecting  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  the 
future  of  the  Nation,  and  indeed  of  our 
world. 

Those  boys,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home,  fighting  their  way  through  jungles 
in  a  strange  land,  must  often  wonder 
whether  their  sacrifices  are  l)eing  ap- 
preciated. Especially  they  must  do  so 
when  they  read  of  draft-card  burnings, 
student  protests,  peace  marches  on 
Washington,  and  even  some  of  the  debate 
here  in  Congress. 

As  Memorial  Day  approaches,  this  Is  a 
time  to  remember  and  honor;  for  the 
end  of  the  bitter  conflict  in  Vietnam  is 
not  In  sight.  For  the  mothers  and  fath- 
ers, the  wives  and  sweethearts,  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  are  fighting,  this  is  a 
sad  and  anxious  time. 

I  now  am  in  possession  of  an  expres- 
sion of  faith  and  appreciation  for  all  that 
every  man  in  a  U.S.  uniform  Is  doing  In 
distant  Asia.  It  comes  from  the  hearts 
of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls,  4-  and  5- 
years-old,  who  have  been  reading  about 
sacrifices  made  in  the  past  by  brave 
Americans  who  are  fighting  and  dying 
In  the  swamps  and  Jungles  of  southeast 
Asia. 

These  pupils  at  Temple  Israel  Nursery- 
Kindergarten,  331  ^athcart  Street,  Or- 
lando, have  sent  to  me  a  large,  bound 
booklet  with  pictures,  prayers,  and  mes- 
sages of  cheer  to  be  forwarded  to  our 
troops  In  Vietnam. 

I  wish  each  and  every  Member  of  this 
body  could  visit  my  offlce  and  see  this 
moving  and  inspiring  work  by  these 
pupils.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  cannot 
be  shared  by  all  Americans. 

I  place  two  letters  and  a  prayer  from 
the  booklet  Into  the  Record.  The  first 
gives  a  brief  history  of  how  this  notable 
project  developed  and  shows  a  good  deal 
of  keen  insight  by  these  pupils  Into  the 
workings  of  democracy  and  freedom. 

It  Is  signed  by  Joyce  Srour,  director, 

and  Teddy  Meister,  kindergarten  teacher. 

Second  only  to  one's  parents,  teachers 

mold,  shai)e,  and  build  the  character. 

personality,   and   motivation   of  young 


people.  At  no  time  of  life  is  this  of 
greater  importance  than  in  the  formative 
preschool  ages.  In  the  nursery-kinder- 
garten years. 

Rabbi  Morris  Peldman  and  the  teach- 
ers Joyce  Srour  and  Teddy  Mefeter,  de- 
serve the  highest  praise  for  motivating 
and  guiding  the  children  of  the  Temple 
Israel  Nursery -Kindergarten  in  this  most 
unusual  and  worthy  school  project.  It  is 
indeed  an  example  of  teaching  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  this  noble  profession. 

Means  of  communication  and  ability  to 
travel  are  making  our  planet  smaller 
with  each  passing  day.  The  problems  of 
all  races  and  creeds  are  becoming  inter- 
twined and  interrelated.  No  nation  is 
too  small  or  too  remote  not  to  be  a  poten- 
tial source  of  trouble  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  its  peace  and  well  being. 

There  is  not  the  time  or  space,  nor  is 
It  appropriate  here,  to  relate  the  impor- 
tance of  the  project  of  these  school- 
children to  the  commitment  of  this  Na- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  peace  In  our 
troubled  world.  But  there  is  an  impor- 
tant relation.  For  the  teachers  of  this 
school  are  motivating  their  pupils  in  an 
awareness  of  the  commitment  of  this 
great  Nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  preservation  of  world  peace. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  contribution 
that  these  teachers  can  make  to  these 
great  goals  of  the  United  States. 

I  just  wish  we  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  teachers  in  our  schools 
everywhere  throughout  our  land. 

Temple  Israel  Nursery-Kindergarten  has 
been  In  existence  for  9  years.  Our  school  Is 
available  to  the  children  of  member  of  our 
congregation,  and  U  also  open  to  any  others 
who  wish  their  children  to  attend. 

During  the  year,  our  curriculum  contains 
areas  of  study  In  science,  art,  literature,  social 
studies,  music,  physical  educaUon,  as  well  as 
a  readiness  program  to  prepare  chUdren  for 
entering  flrEt  grade. 

During  the  month  of  February,  one  such 
iBtudy  was  In  relation  to  Lincoln  and  Wash- 
ington. We  discussed  how  hard  they  had  to 
work  to  keep  oiu-  coimtry  free — and — of  the 
Presidents  coming  after  them  who  also  had 
thU  same  great  task.  Many  of  the  chUdren 
were  quite  aware  of  the  struggle  In  Vietnam 
and  told  us  about  our  servicemen  fighting 
now.  This  lead  to  a  comparison  of  simi- 
larities of  history— that  we  have  had  to 
work  at  peace  In  the  past,  that  we  do  It  now 
In  Vietnam,  and  wlU  always  have  to  defend 
It  In  the  future.  Several  chUdren  brought 
newspaper  photographs  and  artlclee,  many 
others  drew  their  own  pictures  of  what  they 
thought  Vietnam  was  Uke.  The  chUdren 
realized  how  hard  the  soldiers  are  working 
and  fighting  for  us  and  wondered  U  we  coiUd 
do  something  tor  them.  Several  suggeeUons 
were  made,  and  It  was  decided  to  send  a  book 
of  bright  happy  pictures  to  chefer  them  up. 
This  Is  the  reeiUt  of  our  work.  We  as  teach- 
ers, are  proud  and  delighted  with  our  4  and 
6  year  olds,  and  know  that  this  hss  been  a 
moat  rewarding  and  enriching  experience  for 
them. 

The  second  letter  is  to  our  flghtlngmen 
from  the  children  themselves  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  prayer  on  the  first  page 
of  the  booklet. 

Orlando,  Pla., 

April  1966. 

Deab  Servicemen:  We  are  only  4  and  6 
years  old,  but  our  teachers  have  told  us  all 
about  you  and  the  wonderful  job  you  are 
doing. 

We  know  you  are  In  Viet  Nam  to  help  the 
Vietnamese  people  be  free.    Just  as  other 


servicemen  have  done  before,  you  are  pro- 
tecting us  now.  We  learned  that  Freedom  U 
our  most  Important  (gift)  heritage.  Ever 
since  OUT  Pilgrim  fathers  came  to  our  coun- 
try.  we  have  fought  to  keep  freedom,  and 
help  other  nations  keep  theirs. 

We  hope  our  pictures  wUl  make  the  days 
happier  for  you.  We  want  you  to  know  how 
very  proud  we  all  are  of  you.  and  we  pray 
that  you  will  aU  come  back  home  safe  and 
sound  very  soon. 

Here  Is  our  special  prayer  for  you: 
O   God.   May   the   time   soon   come   when 
people  in  all  the  lands  will  Uve  In  peace,  and 
wUl  show  the  whole  world  the  way  you  want 
men  to  live  with  one  another. 

0  God,  let  there  be  peace.  Be  kind  to  our 
men  In  service.  Help  them  to  Uve  happUy. 
Amen. 

The  students  who  participated  in  this 
project  are: 

Barbara  Albertson,  Andrea  Behn, 
Craig  Coenson,  Teddy  Clalra,  Lisa  Gra- 
ham, Robin  Grant,  Ben  Lefkowltz,  How- 
ard Levy,  EUse  Levy,  Jeffrey  Ueberman, 
Loretta  Maslanlck,  Howard  Meister, 
Aaron  Oser,  Robert  Pasamanlck.  Bruce 
Roberts,  Scott  Roberts,  Kyle  Roth, 
Stephen  Tresser,  Roger  Spltzer,  Gregory 
Van  Tome,  Sharon  Weinrauch,  suid 
Joshua  Welnreich. 

These  pupils  have  several  small  pho- 
tographs of  their  classroom  activities 
and  many  very  good  paintings  and  draw- 
ings of  their  individual  Interpretation  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  poignant  reminders, 
throughout  this  touching  salute  to  our 
servicemen,  of  the  monumental  struggle 
going  on  so  far  away  in  miles,  so  near 
to  all  of  us  In  consequence. 

1  am  sending  thls'volume  to  t^>e  De- 
partment of  Defense,  asking  that  It  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Gen.v,Willlam 
C.  Westmoreland,  who  Is  doing  such  a 
fine  job  in  leading  our  troops  In  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  serv- 
icemen who  turn  the  pages  of  this  book- 
let will  be  reminded  and  comforted  that 
their  countrymen  of  all  ages,  even  the 
little  children,  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  sacrifice  and  contribution  our  sol- 
diers are  making  in  behalf  of  our  Nation 
and  the  peace  of  the  world. 


Fmstration  in  \^tnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or    NEW    TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  commend  to  the  membership  the 
following  editorial  written  by  David 
Jacobs  of  the  Long  Island  Press.  It 
clearly  delineates  the  probl«n  we  face  in 
Vietnam: 

Frttstration  dj  Vietnam 

Viet  Nam,  seen  from  here  on  a  sweet  day 
In  May,  is  a  ludlcroiu  "happening,"  a  crazy- 
qxiUt  explosion  of  events  fitting  no  sensible. 

controlled  pattern.     It  would  be  laughable 

U  the  theme  In  this  madness  weren't  death. 

It's  a  strange,  shifting  war-wlthln-a-war, 
an  Oriental  puzzle  that  doesn't  seem  to  have 
an  answer,  which  appears  differently  to 
everyone  who  looks  at  It. 
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Sly.  slick  and  ambltloua  Premier  N^yen 
Ou>  Ky  of  South  Viet  Nam  ha«  embarrassed 
the  United  States  terribly.  Last  w«^,  he 
■aid  there'd  be  no  elections  untU  1067. 
State  Secretary  Rusk  liOmedlately  said  Ky 
dldnt  mean  what  he  said.  But  over  the 
weekend.  Premier  Ky  demonstrated  how 
much  he  did  mean  what  he  said,  no  matter 
how  Mr.  Rusk  said  It.  By  moving  sgralnst 
dissident  forces  In  the  North.  Ky  is  clearly 
making  a  bid  to  grab  personal  control  over 
tills  torn  and  embittered  little  nation. 

And  so,  the  turmoU-wlthtn-the-turmoU 
grows  and  feeds  on  Itself.  Buddhists  pre- 
pare to  bum  themselves;  Red  terrorists  step 
up  ak:tlvlUe«;  Catholics  demonstrate  agralnst 
Buddhists:  dissident  commanders  prepare  to 
fight  against  Ky  while  proclaiming  friend- 
ship for  the  VS.  and  rebuifing  Invitations  by 
Red  Infiltrators  to  oome  over  to  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  side.  Behind  the  looking  glass,  the 
wr  against  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vlet- 
namnsn  Infiltrators  drags  on,  inconclusively. 

It  Is  eno\igh  to  make  even  "hawks"  here 
at  home  begin  to  wonder,  aloud.  If  we  ought 
to  Just  pull  out  some  dark  night. 

Ky's  conduct  Is  enough  to  leave  a  bad  taste 
In  anyone's  mouth:  the  bewildering  "happen- 
lng~  called  Viet  Nam  may  be  beyond  our 
comprehension.  But  pulling  out  would  not 
only  fall  to  solve  the  larger  questions  raised 
by  this  little  war.  It  would  seal  the  doom  for 
thousands  of  ordinary  Vietnamese. 

To  pull  out  because  of  disgust  over  Ky's 
politics  or  Viet  Nam  confusion — as  attrac- 
tlT*  as  the  proapect  1«  in  the  face  of  the 
frustrations — would  not  only  leave  Viet  Nam 
to  the  not-so-tender  mercies  of  Insurgent 
and  Invading  conununUts:  It  would  be  a  sur- 
render to  aggression  and  an  open  Invitation 
for  the  conununlsts  to  carry  their  wars  of 
"liberation"  wherever  they  choose. 


Yet,  there's  recent  evidence  that,  because 
of  our  presence  In  South  Vietnam.  Red 
China's  Influence  has  been  weakened  In  other 
areas  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  Indonesia,  for 
example,  the  new  government  there  has 
taken  a  strong,  antl-Oon\munlst  flavor  after 
years  of  antl-Amerlcanl&m  under  the  Su- 
karno regime.  Would  there  have  been  such 
a  turn  of  events  if  the  United  States  had 
not  underlined.  In  South  Vietnam,  Its  com- 
mitment in  Southeast  Asia?     We  doubt  It. 

Thailand,  a  prime  target  for  Red  China's 
subversion,  la  another  example.  It's  doubt- 
ful If  the  Thais  would  provide  us  with  air 
bases  and  depots  for  Vietnam  operations 
unless  they  were  convinced  of  our  determi- 
nation to  contain  Red  China. 

In  other  words,  the  stakes  In  South  Viet- 
nam Involve  more  than  the  future  of  that 
country  itself.  In  the  long  run,  they  In- 
volve America's  position  In  Southeast  Asia— 
a  position  which  prevents  Red  China  from 
absorbing  her  weaker  neighbors. 


TIm  Stakes  in  Sootfaeast  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1968 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  Speaker,  WDSU- 
TV  and  radio  in  its  editorial  on  April  20 
states  very  succinctly  the  stakes  In  south- 
east Asia  beyond  South  Vietnam.  The 
editorial  commented  on  testimony  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara. 
It  deserves  wide  circulation  and  I  am 
asking  permission  to  include  it  in  the 
RscoRo.    It  follows  in  full: 

THB  STAKXS  in  SOtTTHEAST  ASlA 

(The  following  editorial  was  broadcast 
over  WDSU-TV  and  WDSO-Radlo  on  Wednes- 
day, AiMil  30,  lOM.) 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  testi- 
fying today  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  made  a  teUlng  p>olnt  in  ex- 
plaining this  country's  presence  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  McNamara  pointed  out  that  the  Com- 
munist sphere  of  Influence  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  have  been  considerably  widened  had 
we  not  taken  action  In  South  Vietnam. 
Thus,  by  coming  to  the  aid  of  South  Viet- 
nam, the  UnltAd  States  made  it  clear  to  all 
of  Southeast  Asia  that  we  would  not  let 
Red  China's  Infiuence  be  extended  by  ag- 
gression. 

This  point,  WD6U  believes,  has  too  often 
been  overlooked  in  discussions  about  South 
Vietnam.  It's  only  natural,  because  it's 
difllcult  to  think  about  a  war  in  one  country 
in  tsrms  of  the  long-range  balance  of  power 
in  a  whole  area  of  the  world. 


year  even  with  the  advantage  of  possessing 
geysers  which  are  among  the  more  spectacu- 
lar of   nature's   wonders. 

Of  course  for  magnificence  of  scenery  there 
Is  no  park  in  the  system  which  can  even 
approach  that  with  which  the  visitor  Is 
blessed  within  the  confines  of  the  Great 
Smokies. 

We  note  that  in  celebration  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  anniversary,  a  covered 
wagon  and  water  cart  Is  traveling  1,800  miles 
from  Death  Valley.  Calif.,  to  Wesslngton, 
8.D.  The  symbolism  In  this  Journey  is  effec- 
tive. However,  the  patronage  of  the  millions 
who  visit  the  national  park  system  Is  the  real 
ti^bute  to  the  success  of  its  administration. 


The    Great    Smoky    Moantains    National 
Park  and  the  National  Park  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TKNIfSSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
one-half  of  the  beauUful  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  Is  located  In 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  this  Termessee  land 
Is  part  of  my  district. 

Through  the  years,  this  park  has  been 
a  wonderful  recreation  area  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  area. 

To  commend  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice for  their  administration  of  the  park, 
and  to  salute  the  Service  on  Its  first  50 
years.  I  am  Inserting  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Knoxvllle  Journal. 
[From  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
May  16,  19M| 
National  Park  BcNxriTS 

Tourists  who  camp  in  the  Oreat  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  or  tramp  the  grass 
at  historic  Gettysburg  have  something  in 
cotnmon  with  visitors  and  reporters  who  are 
led  about  the  White  House  grounds  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  The  paths  they  follow  and 
the  grass  they  tread  upon  are  under  the  care 
ot  the  National  Park  Service,  a  bureau  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  is  marking 
its  60th  anniversary  this  year. 

The  park  service  maintains  nine  historic 
areas  and  11  battlefields  and  cemeteries,  as 
well  as  the  31  national  peirks  and  various 
sites  in  Washington,  DC.  under  its  super- 
vision. Of  the  more  than  62,000,000  tourists 
who  visit  national  park  areas  each  year,  prob- 
ably only  a  small  percentage  are  aware  of  the 
extent  ot  serrlcee  provided.  They  include, 
among  other  things,  protecting  conservation 
areas,  arranging  exhibits  and  guided  tours, 
ensuring  safe  and  plentiful  supplies  for 
trails  and  campsites,  and  maintaining  his- 
toric  buildings. 

Queen  of  the  national  park  system  is  our 
own  Oreat  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
It  Is  not  the  oldest  of  the  areas  set  aside  for 
federal  protection,  but  with  an  annual  at- 
tendance of  more  than  5.000.000  It  Is  easily 
the  nation's  favorite  park.  F(»'  example. 
TellowBtone  Park,  the  oldest  of  the  areas  set 
aside  for  federal  protection,  draws  only  some- 
thing   better    than    1.250,000    tourists    each 


Milwaukee  Realtor  Says  Strong  Fair 
Housing  Bill  a  Must 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Judiciary  Is  now  holding 
hearings  on  a  civil  rights  bill. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ed- 
ward W.  Smith,  of  the  Wycliff  Realty 
Corp.  in  \Dlwaukee  on  the  need  for  a 
fair  housing  provision  In  the  new  law.  I 
commend  Mr.  Smyth's  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  The  text  of  the  letter 
follows: 

This  letter  Is  precipitated  by  a  recent  hu- 
miliating and  condescending  exp>erlence  had 
by  myself,  as  a  Realtor,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X, 
buyers,  who  are  employed  as  school  teachers 
In  the  Milwaukee  School  System. 

In  1958  our  office  sold  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X 
their  present  home,  which  Is  a  3  bedroom, 
one-family  home  located  in  the  so-called 
"inner-core"  area.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  came  to 
our  office  a  few  weeks  ago  desiring  to  sell 
their  present  home  and  buy  another  home 
In  an  area  more  suited  to  their  increased 
economic  oapabUitles. 

We  have  secured  a  buyer  for  their  home, 
arranged  the  financing  and  are  proceeding  to 
close  this  transaction,  contingent  upon  find- 
ing another  home  for  Mr.  ft  Mrs.  X  on  or 
about  60  days  after  the  date  of  closing. 

Then  began  the  arduous  task  of  finding  a 
hcMne  that  would  meet  their  requirements. 
Several  homes  In  suburban  areas  were  In- 
spected by  Mr.  tc  Mrs.  X  without  apparent 
difficult.  They  were  not  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Inspecting  these  homes. 

As  a  member  of  a  co-c^)eratlve  listing  serv- 
ice, we  have  available  a  far  wider  selection 
of  desirable  properties  than  would  be  avail- 
able under  one  brokerage  roof.  We  re- 
ceived, several  days  ago,  a  Ustlng  on  a 
projjerty  that  appeared  to  meet  all  the  speci- 
fications demanded  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  X.  A  call 
was  made  to  the  listing  broker  inquiring  of 
particulars  concerning  the  property  and 
whether  any  deals  were  pending  thereon. 
This  broker  immediately  Informed  me  that 
the  home  was  available  and  that  he  would  call 
the  owner  to  arrange  an  appointment  for  In- 
sp>ectlon.  He  was  to  call  me  back  only  If  an 
appointment  could  not  be  arranged.  Later 
that  same  day  the  listing  broker  told  us  that 
he  did  Identify  our  firm  as  Negro,  and  that 
the  seller  did  not  desire  to  show  this  home 
to  Negroes.  He  then  pointed  out  to  the 
seller  that  there  was  no  reason  to  be  pre- 
sumptuous and  refuse  to  show  the  property 
when  In  fact,  there  was  no  guarantee  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  X  would  want  to  buy  the  prop- 
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erty.  She  then  Indicated  she  would  show  the 
property  to  the  prospective  buyers.  The 
listing  broker  maintained  that  a  short  time 
later  he  received  a  call  fronJ  the  seller's 
attorney  Indicating  that  she  would  be  out  of 
the  city  and  therefore  would  not  be  available 
to  show   the   property   to   Mr.   and   Mrs.   X. 

It  was  rather  obvious  that  the  listing  brok- 
er felt  compelled  to  point  out  to  the  seller 
that  our  firm  was  Negro,  and  therefore  the 
badge  of  color  became  the  prime  reason  for 
rejection  and  repudiation.  Furthermore,  this 
undemocratic  and  antlchristlan  and  Immoral 
attitude  obviates,  underestimates  and  pre- 
cludes my  ability  to  sell  homes  to  anyone 
other  than  Negroes. 

Could  not  my  buyers  have  been  white? 
Or.  is  my  black  badge  of  identification  to 
prevent  me  from  serving  those  whites  who 
come  to  me  for  service?  The  State  of  Wis- 
consin has  granted  me  the  privilege  of  being 
licensed  only  after  having  been  duly  satis- 
fled  of  my  competence  In  the  field  of  real 
estate  brokerage.  Therefore,  I  submit  to  you 
this  question:  How  can  I  or  any  Negro  realtor 
reach  bis  fulleet  potential  if  unnatural  bar- 
riers such  as  skin  color  hinder  maxlmimi  de- 
velopment and  economic  achievement?  This 
kind  of  treatment  Is  nothing  more  than 
psychologic  emasculation. 

Therefore,  this  is  one  more  Inescapable  rea- 
son why  an  Effective  Comprehensive  Fair 
Housing  BUI  Is  a  Must! 
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Posture  of  Our  Maritime  Industry- 
Statement  of  Mr.  Paul  Hall,  President, 
Seafarers  International  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  H.  GILBERT 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  GILBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Paul 
Hall,  president  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union  of  North  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  testified  before  my  Merchant  Ma- 
rine   Committee    this   morning   on   the 
posture  of  our  shipping  industry.    I  feel 
that  his  excellent  statement  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  insert  It  In  the  Record. 
Statement  by   Paul   Hall,   President,   Sea- 
rA&ESS    International    Union    or    North 
America,     APL-CIO,     Before    the    Hottse 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries,  Washinoton,   DC,   Mat    18,    1966 
My  name  Is  Paul  Hall.    I  am  president  of 
the  Seafarers  International  Union  of  North 
America,   which   represents    unlicensed   sea- 
men aboard   American-flag  merchant  ships, 
and    I   am    also   president   of    the    AFL-CIO 
Maritime  Trades  Department,  which  consists 
of  32  unions  representing  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion American  workers  in  seagoing  and  re- 
lated shoreslde  industries.     I  am  appearing 
before  this  Committee  as  a  representative  of 
both  of  these  organizations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  Commit- 
tee Is  Interested  in  virtually  all  aspects  of 
American  shipping  policies  and  practices,  and 
I  am  here  today  to  present  the  positions  of 
the  organizations  I  represent  on  those  mat- 
ters which  are  of  particular  concern  to  us. 

To  begin  with,  this  Oommlttee  opened  Its 
deliberations  by  hearing  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses testify  with  respect  to  the  role  being 
played  by  American  shipping  In  the  present 
Vietnam  situation,  and  we  concur  with  the 
views  of  those  witnesses  who  indicated  that 
the  Vietnam  situation  has  exposed  the  in- 
adequacy  of  our  present  merchant  fleet. 


As  all  of  us  know,  this  nation — even  though 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  been  limited  In  scope 
so  far — has  nevertheless  had  to  ttim  to  fCM-- 
elgn-flag  ships,  not  only  to  carry  military 
supplies  to  Vietnam,  but  also  to  enable 
American  shipping  companies,  whose  vessels 
have  been  diverted  to  mUitary  use,  to  fulfill 
their  commercial  commitments. 

Last  September,  for  example,  at  least  two 
subsidized  American  steamship  companies 
were  p)ermltted  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion to  time  charter  foreign-flag  vessels  to 
meet  their  commercial  requirements.  These 
were  Farrell  Lines,  which  was  permitted  to 
charter  the  Norwegian-flag  freighter  Tungus 
for  a  voyage  from  Australia  to  the  U.S.,  and 
Moore -McCormack  Lines,  which  was  allowed 
to  charter  the  British-flag  fielghter  Polgate 
for  a 'run  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  South 
America.' 

Thus  the  Vietnam  situation  has  made 
clear  the  fact  that  our  present  merchant  fleet 
Is  deficient  both  with  respect  to  Its  defense 
and  commercial  abilities,  although  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  states  that  this 
nation  shall  have  a  merchant  fleet  capable  of 
meeting  both  its  defense  and  commercial 
needs. 

Moreover,  the  Vietnam  Institution.  In  our 
view,  has  exposed  the  unreliability  of  the 
Defense  Department's  attitudes  toward  our 
merchant  marine. 

Time  and  again,  within  the  councils  of  the 
President's  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  elsewhere,  we  have  heard  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  Department  express 
the  view  that  our  merchant  fleet  is  presently 
adequate  because  we  can  rely  on  foreign-flag 
vessels,  particularly  the  runaway-flag  vessels 
and  the  vessels  of  our  NATO  allies. 

Yet  numerous  events  that  have  trans- 
pired— not  only  during  the  Vietnam  crisis 
but  prior  to  it  as  well — have  convinced  us  of 
the  fallibility  of  the  Defense  Department's 
judgments. 

Both  the  runaway-flag  ships  and  the  NATO 
vessels,  of  cotirse,  are  manned  by  foreign  sea- 
men, whose  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
is  at  least  open  to  question,  and  all  of  us 
know  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  in- 
stances in  which  these  foreign  crews — In- 
cluding some  from  NATO  countries  like 
Greece — have  refused  to  carry  oxu-  supplies 
to  Vietnam,  and  have  delayed  and  hampered 
our  war  effort  by  forcing  the  transfer  of  their 
cargoes  to  American-flag  ships. 

In  August,  for  example,  the  crew  of  the 
Greek-flag  freighter  Stamatios  S.  Embiricos 
reportedly  turned  down  a  bonus  of  $10,000  to 
carry  Army  supplies  from  California  to  South 
Vietnam,  and  this  9,000-ton  shipment  had  to 
be  reloaded  aboard  the  American-flag  freight- 
er Bay  State,  of  States  Marine  Llnes.> 

Again,  In  September,  the  crew  of  the  Greek- 
flag  freighter  Marilena  P  refused  a  bonus  to 
deliver  tanks,  artillery  and  other  military 
supplies  to  South  Vietnam  from  Tacoma,  and 
the  Moore -McCormack  freighter  Morrnacregal 
had  to  be  diverted  from  San  Francisco  to 
take  on  this  cargo.' 

Now  the  two  examples  we  have  cited  In 
each  case,  of  instances  in  which  foreign- 
flag  shlp>e  have  been  chartered  to  carry  our 
commercial  cargoes,  and  of  instances  in  which 
foreign  crews  have  refused  to  carry  our  mili- 
tary cargoes,  may  not  seem  to  be  determin- 
ing factors  in  themselves. 

There  are  some  who  may  say  that  these 
are  Isolated  episodes  which  do  not  and  will 
not  affect  either  the  commercial  or  defense 
posture  of  our  merchant  fleet  to  any  great 
degree. 

But  we  must  recognize  that  there  Is  an 
Interrelationship  between  these  events.  We 
must  recognize  that  they  constitute,  in  fact, 
a  vicious  circle  in  which  the  American  fleet 
bec(»nes  the  chief  victim  of  its  own  deficien- 
cies. Because  the  American  fieet  Is  Inherent- 
ly weak,  its  forelgn-fiag  competitors  are  able 
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to  exploit  it  in  this  emergency  situation. 
And  because  its  foreign-flag  competitors  are 
able  to  exploit  It,  the  American  fleet  becomes 
even  weaker  than  It  was  before. 

We  must  remember  that  when  these  for- 
eign crews,  like  the  Greeks,  refuse  to  carry 
our  military  cargoes,  they  not  only  place  the 
entire  burden  of  this  effort  on  the  American 
fleet,  but  at  the  same  time  put  themselves  In 
a  position  to  carry  off  the  commercial  car- 
goes which  these  American  vessels,  diverted 
to  military  use,  themselves  cannot  carry. 

There  is  certainly  a  possibility — even  a 
probability — that  commercial  cargoes  lost  to 
American  vessels  In  this  manner  may  never 
be  recouped.  This  is  a  tragedy  and  It  Is 
made  more  tragic  by  the  fact  that  the  chief 

danger  here  is  to  the  only  real  fleet  we  have 

the  subsidized  fleet,  which  Is  the  only  fleet 
of  modern  and  efficient  vessels  we  have  In  be- 
ing, and  which  Is  the  fleet  on  which  we  must 
rely  the  most  In  any  war  effort. 

Our  fleets  of  dry  cargo  tramps  and  inde- 
pendent tankers,  largely  because  of  Govern- 
ment apathy  and  neglect,  have  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  the  foreign 
flags,  Including  the  runways,  are  now  carry- 
ing about  95  percent  of  our  commercial  for- 
eign waterbome  cargoes  In  these  categories. 

Only  our  subsidized  fleet  of  some  318  ves- 
sels has  been  carrying  anywhere  near  the  per- 
centage of  our  cargoes  envisioned  when  the 

Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was  passed 

about  30  percent  of  our  Uner  cargoes — and 
If  we  permit  our  commercial  cargoes  in  this 
area  to  be  carried  off  by  the  foreign  flags, 
then  we  will  be  suffering  a  blow  from  which 
we  may  never  recover. 

And  60,  when  we  look  at  the  matter  from 
this  standpoint,  we  can  see  that  we  face  a 
genuine  danger.  The  weakness  of  the  Ameri- 
can fleet  which  we  have  allowed  to  develop 
tends  only  to  generate  increased  weakness, 
and  we  face  the  real  threat  of  becoming  the 
principal  prey  of  our  own  ineptitude  and 
lack  of  vision  and  planning — of  our  failure 
to  create  the  strong  and  adequate  American- 
flag  merchant  marine  which  this  country 
needs. 

The  Vietnam  situation  has  taught  us — or 
should  have  taught  us — a  number  of  im- 
portant  lessons. 

Krst,  It  has  shown  us  that  our  present 
American-flag  merchant  fleet  is  inadequate 
to  meet  either  our  commercial  or  defense 
needs — and  certainly  not  both  at  the  same 
time. 

Second,  it  has  shown  us  that  the  deficien- 
cies in  our  merchant  fleet  cannot  be  over- 
come by  reliance  on  foreign  flags,  and  that 
the  Defense  Department  is  in  error  in  so 
believing — as  are  other  agencies  such  as  the 
State  Department,  which  has  always  been  a 
champion  of  the  foreign  flags,  even  though 
many  of  these  have  not  only  been  seeking  to 
grab  off  even  the  small  share  of  cargoes  which 
American  ships  still  carry,  but  have  at  the 
same  time  been  profiting  from  trade  with 
the  enemies  of  democracy  in  North  Vietnam, 
in  Cuba,  and  In  Red  China. 

Finally — and  most  Important — the  Viet- 
nam situation  has  shown  us  that  the  only 
way  we  can  ever  achieve  real  strength  and 
security  on  the  seas,  in  either  the  defense  or 
commercial  areas.  Is  through  the  creation  of 
a  strong  and  adequate  merchant  fleet  which 
flies  the  American  flag  and  which  is  manned 
by  American  seamen. 

How  do  we  go  about  obtaining  such  a  fleet? 
We  do  not  believe  we  have  to  provide  a  de- 
tailed answer  because  such  an  answer  has 
already  been  provided  by  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  it  would  go  far  toward  ■ 
restoring  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
Its  rightful  place  upon  the  seas. 

As  we  all  know,  however,  a  set  of  proi>osals 
regarding  the  future  of  our  Aierchant  ma- 
rine has  also  been  put  forth  by  the  Inter- 
agency Maritime  Task  Force,  and  to  those  of 
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lis  who  are  concerned  with  the  well-being  o( 
the  merchant  fleet  and  the  maritime  Indus- 
try, the  recommendations  of  this  Task  Poroe 
can  only  be  described  as  sbocMng 

What  are  some  of  the  major  differences 
between  the  Task  Force  and  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  proposals? 

First,  the  Advisory  CoBomlttee  has  recog- 
nized the  urgent  need  for  building  Ameri- 
can-flag bulk  carriers  and  has  called  for  the 
building  of  bulk  carriers  sufllclent  to  carry 
at  least  30  percent  of  our  bulk  cargoes — or 
about  260  bulk  carriers  In  the  next  20  years. 
The  Task  Force,  however,  has  called  for  the 
building  of  only  five  bulk  carriers  a  year — 
or  100  In  the  next  20  ye&rm. 

Second,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  preventing  our  presently 
unsubsldlzed  fleet  of  over  100  cargo  liners 
from  sinking  in  seas  of  obsolescence,  and 
has  called  for  the  replacement  of  this  entire 
fleet  In  5-8  years,  as  well  as  for  the  exten- 
sion of  op>eratlng  subsidies  to  It.  The  Task 
Force,  however,  would  extend  subsidy  aid  to 
only  30-40  of  these  presently  unsubsldlzed 
cargo  liners. 

"Alrd.  the  Advisory  Committee  haa  recog- 
nized the  value  of  maintaining  OS.  passen- 
ger liners  and  has  called  for  their  retention. 
The  Task  Force,  however,  has  recommended 
phasing  out  all  paseanger  ship  services 

Fourth,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  retaining  the  cargo 
preference  req\ilremenu.  The  Task  Force, 
however,  has  called  for  phasing  out  the  cargo 
preference  program. 

Fifth,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  maintaining  the  Ameri- 
can shipbuilding  industry  and  has  called  for 
all  shlpw  constructed  under  Its  program  to 
be  buUt  In  American  yards.  The  Task  Force, 
however,  would  permit  ships  to  be  built 
abroad  and  operated  under  American  registry 
in  all  trade*.  Including  the  domestic  trades. 
Sixth,  the  Advisory  Oommltte  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  maintaining  an  inde- 
pendent American-flag  tanker  fle«t  and  has 
called  for  Government  acUon  In  this  area, 
including  the  imposition  of  a  mandatory 
oil  import  quota  program.  If  necessary.  The 
Task  Force,  however,  has  made  no  recom- 
mendations for  assisting  the  tanker  fleet; 
and.  on  the  contrary,  has  opposed  an  oil  im- 
port quota. 

Seventh,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  recog- 
nized the  slgnlflcant  role  In  out  total  fleet 
capability  played  by  proprietary  carriers,  and 
has  recommended  the  Inclusion  of  such  car- 
riers in  Government  aid  programs.  The 
Task  Force,  however,  has  recommended  that 
Government  aid  be  denied  to  proprietary 
carriers. 

Finally,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  con- 
demned runaway-flag  ships  and  the  theory 
of  "effective  control"  and  has  called  for 
action  to  replace  runaways  with  American- 
flag  vessels.  The  Task  Force,  however,  has 
recommended  no  action  against  the  run- 
aways. 

Sununlng  up.  our  studies  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  and  Task  Force  reports  have  con- 
vinced us  that  the  Advisory  Conunlttee 
reownmendatlons  would  rseult  In  a  larger 
and  more  effective  American-flag  merchant 
marine  while  the  Task  Force  proposals  would 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

Moreover,  our  own  views,  we  believe,  have 
been  substantiated  by  studies  made  by  the 
Andrew  Puruseth  Foundation  for  Maritime 
Research,  an  Industry-supported  research 
group  which,  utilizing  the  ooet  figures  and 
other  statistical  data  estimated  by  the  Task 
I\>rce  Itself,  has  prepared  a  series  of  charts 
indicating  the  relative  Impacts  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commltte  and  Task  Force  proposals 
on  the  maritime  Industry. 

These  chskTts  were  first  published  In  the 
Foundation's  monthly  Maritime  Newsletter 
for  February.  1Q6«.  and — with  the  Faunda- 
Uon's  permladon — are  appended  as  part  of 
this  statemeot. 


Chart  No.  1— enUUed  "Projections  at  the 
Interagency  Task  Force" — Indicates  that  the 
percentage  of  our  foreign  commerce  carried 
by  Amencan-flag  ships  will  decline  from 
8  5  percent  at  present  to  about  7.5  percent 
by  1986.  although  the  total  value  ot  our 
foreign  commerce  will  double  In  this  period. 
Chart  No.  2— entitled  "US.  Foreign 
Trade" — indloatoe  the  manner  in  which  the 
partlci{>ation  of  our  n>erchant  fleet  In  our 
foreign  trade  would  be  Increased  under  the 
Advisory  Committee  proposals,  both  In  terms 
of  ships  and  In  terms  of  deadweight  ton- 
nage. The  graph  also  indicates  tlie  con- 
siderably steeper  decline  of  employment  op- 
portunities In  this  area  under  the  Task  Force 
proposals. 

Chart  No.  3— enUtled  "VS.  Fleet  Produc- 
tion in  Foreign  Trade" — Indicates  that  Amer- 
ican-flag tonnage  employed  In  our  foreign 
trade  would  Increase  by  six  times  under  the 
Advisory  Committee  proposals,  but  would 
remain  at  a  virtual  standstill  under  the  Task 
Force  recommendations.  In  the  tanker  seg- 
ment, the  Advisory  Committee  proposals 
would  Increase  American  tonnage  In  this 
trade  by  some  12  Umee.  while  the  Task  Force 
recommendations  would  decrease  it. 

Chart  No.  4 — cnUtled  ■U.S.-Flag  Participa- 
tion In  Foreign  Trade"— Indicates  that  under 
the  Advisory  Committee  proposals.  Ameri- 
can-flag participation  would  rise  to  about 
30  percent  In  all  areas  of  foreign  trade — In 
the  general  cargo,  dry  bulk  and  tanker 
trades — while  under  the  Task  Force  recom- 
mendations there  would  be  decUnes  in  all  of 
these  areas. 

Chart  No.  5 — entitled  "Ships  In  the 
Fleet" — Indicates  that  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee proposals  would  increase  the  size  of  the 
fleet  by  162  ships  in  the  next  20  years,  while 
the  Task  Force  propwsals  would  decrease 
It  by  some  IBS  ships. 

Chart  No.  6 — entitled  "Expected  Costs  of 
Cargo  Preference" — Indicates  that  the  cargo 
jM-eference  rate  differential  between  Ameri- 
can-flag and  foreign-flag  ships  will  disap- 
pear under  the  Advisory  Committee  propos- 
als by  1970.  while  under  the  Task  Force 
proposals  this  rate  differential  virould  not 
vanish  until  1985  This,  of  course.  Is  due 
to  the  more  rapid  building  of  competitive 
bulk  carriers  under  the  Advisory  Committee 
program. 

Chart  No.  7 — entitled  "Cost  of  Federal 
Input" — Indicates  that  the  cost  ot  the  Task 
Force  program  would  be  lower  than  that  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  program.  In  this 
connection,  however.  It  must  be  noted  that 
while  the  Task  Force  program  has  obviotisly 
been  designed  as  an  economy  measure  which 
enable  the  Government  to  reduce  Its  expen- 
ditures for  maritime  purposes,  the  fact  Is 
that  the  Advisory  Committee  program  would 
not  Increase  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
maintaining  the  merchant  marine. 

Considering  the  anticipated  g^rowth  of  our 
gross  national  product  during  the  next  20 
years — as  shown  In  Chart  No.  1 — as  well  as 
the  Increase  which  may  be  expected  to  occur 
In  our  Federal  budget,  maritime  expendi- 
tures would  remain  Just  about  wlrnt  they 
are  now — that  Is.  at  about  40  cents  out  of 
every  tlOO  ot  our  Federal  budget,  and  at 
about  6  cents  out  of  every  $100  of  our  total 
national  wealth.  Certainly,  this  would  be 
a  small  amount  to  pay  for  the  Improved  and 
expanded  American-flag  fleet  contemplated 
by  the  President's  advisory  panel. 

Chart  No.  8 — entitled  "Private  Capital 
Input" — Indicates  that  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee proposals  would  encourage  a  consid- 
erably greater  Influx  of  private  capital  Into 
the  maritime  Industry  than  would  the  Task 
Force  recommendations. 

Chart  No.  9 — entitled  "Shipboard  Employ- 
ment"— Indicates  that,  while  both  programs 
would  decrease  Job  opportunities  for  seamen, 
the  decreases  would  be  considerably  greater 
under  the  Task  Force  proposals.  The  Ad- 
visory   Committee    proposals,    for    example, 


would  decrease  the  number  of  seamen's  Jobs 
by  about  9.000  during  the  next  20  years, 
while  the  Task  Force  proposals  would  de- 
crease them  by  about  20.000 — or  about  half 
of  what  they  are  now. 

Chart  No.  10 — entitled  "Shipyard  Employ- 
ment"— Indicates  the  manner  In  which  the 
Advisory  Committee  propoeals  would  main- 
tain a  considerably  higher  level  of  shipyard 
employment  than  would  the  Task  Force  p;o- 
fKksals.  This,  of  course.  Is  due  to  the  Task 
Force  proposal  for  building  ships  abroad — a 
proposal  which  would  not  only  reduce  the 
reservoir  of  skilled  shipbuilding  manpower 
which  should  be  available  to  this  country, 
but  which  would  also  have  a  detrimental 
Impact  upon  our  b.alance  of  payments 
position. 

[Charts  not  printed  In  Record.] 

We  believe  that  the  facts  cited  above  make 
It  obvious  that  all  of  us  who  are  concerned 
with  the  future  well-being  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  and  maritime  Industry 
should  reject  the  reconunendatlons  of  the 
Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force  and  exert 
all  of  our  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  proposals  are  Implemented  and 
become  the  basis  of  the  new  national  mari- 
time program  pledged  by  the  President  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  In  1965. 

We  believe  that  America  needs  the  kind  of 
merchant  marine  envisioned  in  the  Advisory 
Committee  report. 

(Note. — The  charts  which  are  appended 
were  prepared  by  the  Andrew  Puruseth 
Foundation  for  Maritime  Research  and  are 
based  upon  data  complied  by  the  Inter- 
agency Maritime  Task  Force  and  contained 
In  a  document  which  was  distributed  to  all 
meml)ers  of  the  President's  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  at  their  meeting  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1965.  and  which  Is  entitled  "A  Com- 
parative Analysis:  The  Public  Members' 
Subcommittee  Report  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
visory Committee  Compared  with  the  Task 
Force  Paper".) 
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Hearings  Held  in  Minneapolis  on  War 
in  Vietnam — I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or    MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  while 
ago  I  held  hearings  in  my  congressional 
district  to  bring  out  all  viewpoints  on 
our  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  dis- 
cussion was  most  stimulating. 

I  believe  that  some  of  the  material 
presented  at  those  hearings  deserves 
broader  distribution  and  will  be  placing 
it  in  the  Record  from  time  to  time. 

Events  of  the  past  2  months  in  Viet- 
nam have  clearly  indicated  the  need  for 
our  Govei-nment  to  continuously  exam- 
ine its  commitments  and  the  assump- 
tions underlining  these  commitments. 
The  urgent  questions  of  what  can  we  do 
for  the  Vietnamese  people,  what  should 
we  do  for  them,  and  what  do  they  want 
us  to  do  for  them  must  be  answered. 

Two  expert  witnesses  at  the  Vietnam 
hearings   in   Minneapolis   were   Burton 


Stein,  associate  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  Wesley 
St.  John,  professor  of  political  science  at 
Hamline  University. 

I  call  attention  to  their  analyses  In 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  helpful  at  this 
time: 

UNrvERsrry  op  Minnesota, 

College  op  Liberal  Arts.  Depart- 
ment OP  History, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  December  7,  1965. 
Donald  M.  Fraser, 
432  House  Office  Building. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Phaser  :  I  am  sure  that 
I  speak  for  many  of  my  colleagues  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  as  well  as  others  In 
your  constituency  In  applauding  your  deci- 
sion to  hold  open  hearings  on  Vietnam.  It  Is 
to  be  profoundly  hoped  that  others  In  the 
Congress  are  doing  the  same  thing  In  order 
to  probe  more  deeply  than  opinion  polls  do 
the  attitudes  of  American  citizens  on  this 
Important  and  dangerous  Issue.  In  this 
letter  I  want  to  set  before  you.  In  very  brief 
form,  my  responses  to  your  queries  of  19 
November. 

You  will  appreciate,  of  course,  that  It  is 
very  dlfBcult  to  provide  even  the  beginning  of 
an  answer  to  the  five  searching  questions 
which  you  posed.  Indeed,  In  a  statement  of 
this  length,  none  of  the  five  questions  can 
be  satisfactorily  discussed,  as  I  am  certain 
that  you  and  the  panel  are  aware.  Because 
I  consider  it  first  In  significance  and  prece- 
dence. I  direct  the  principal  portion  of  my  re- 
marks to  question  4:  "What  should  be  an 
acceptable  basis  for  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict In  Vietnam?" 

However,  any  discussion  of  the  question  of 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  must 
consider  the  three  questions  which  you  raised 
prior  to  that  question.     I  assume  that  most 
of  us  would  agree  that  there  Is  an  Important 
role  for  the  United  Nations  In  any  conflict 
which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  In 
such  a  direct  way  as  that  of  Vietnam.     I  also 
assume  that  we  would  all  agree  about  the 
Importance  of  the  role  of  the  United  States 
In  any  political,  social,  and  economic  devel- 
opment which  could  occur  in  Vietnam  as  It 
would  with  most  of  the  emerging  nations  of 
the  world.     Finally,  I  think  that  we  would 
all  agree  that  there  can  be  no  effective  United 
Nations  participation  nor  can  there  be  any 
effetclve  United  States  participation  in  polltl- 
clal,  social,  and  economic  developments  as 
long  as  an  Intensively  mUltary  solution  Is 
sought  In  Vietnam.    In  fact,  any  question  of 
constructive  UJf.  or  VS.  operations  there  U 
rendered  meaningless  as  long  as  the  military 
solution  Is  ascendant.     I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  your  queries  1  through  3  ar^  tragically 
Irrelevant  In  the  short  term,  while,  In  the 
long  term,  and  with  an  end  to  military  opera- 
tions, or  their  drastic  reduction,  these  points 
become  the  most  Important  that  one  could 
consider.     It  Is  absolutely  vital  for  the  United 
Nations  to  take  a  central  place  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  conflict  In  Vietnam  as  a  condi- 
tion of  Its  continued  viability  as  a  peace- 
preserving  organization.     The  longer  the  U.N. 
Is  denied  this  place  by  the  military  efforts  of 
the  United  States,   the   more  damaged   the 
U.N.  win  be  In  its  capacity  to  deal  with  that 
matter  or  any  other  similar  matter.     Simi- 
larly, it  Is  absolutely  vital  for  mUltary  opera- 
tions to  cease  so  that  the  United  States  can 
do  what  It,  and  it  alone,  can  do  through 
technical  assistance  and  loans  to  provide  for 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  that  unhappy  land.     Each  day  that 
the  United  States  Is  denied  Its  position  as 
prime   contributor   to   the   development   of 
Vietnam — and  we  are  denied  this  by  the  war 
conditions  there — we  offer  the  communists 
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of  Asia  an  Incredible  advantage,  for  we  are 
thereby  preventing  ourselves  from  fiUfilling 
our  unique  mission  of  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  freedom  in  the  world  by  help- 
ing to  esUbllsh  viable,  relatively  open  so- 
cieties. 

The  central  objective  of  American  policy  In 
Asia  generally,  and  Vietnam  In  particular, 
should  therefore  be  to  regain  a  perch  from 
which  we  can  directly  contribute  to  political, 
social,  and  economic  stability.  This  seems  to 
me  to  require  a  fundamentally  different 
diplomatic  posture  than  we  have  had  for  the 
last  decade  In  Asia.  The  objectives  of  this 
modified  posture  should  be  the  following 
three: 

1.  Long  term.  To  establish  and  help  to 
maintain  a  stable  state  system  and  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia  for  at  least  thirty  years  In 
order  to  permit  these  yet  unstable  states  to 
achieve  viable  poUtlcal  structures  and  econ- 
omies. Such  viability  cannot  come  sooner, 
and  may  not  come  at  all;  but  that  much  time 
Is  assuredly  necessary. 

2.  Middle  term.  The  achievement  of  an 
umbrella  of  peace  cannot  be  attained  uni- 
laterally by  the  United  States  but  must  rep- 
resent a  condominium  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Communist  Chinese.  Any  stable  and  peace- 
ful state  system  In  Southeast  Asia  requires 
the  participation  of  the  Peoples'  Republic, 
hence  minimal  cooperation  with  them  must 
be  effected  In  which  the  U.S.  and  Communist 
Chinese  agree  to  support  a  U.N.  supervised 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

3.  Short  term.  The  U.S.  must  move  to  end 
military  operations  in  Vietnam  and  move  to 
establish  effective  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Communist  Chinese.  These  desiderata 
may  be  approached  separately  or  simultane- 
ously. 

I  plan  to  suggest  a  series  of  steps  for  the 
partial  realization  of  the  short  term  objec- 
tives I  menUon  above,  but  from  experience 
I  know  that  what  I  have  already  stated  above 
and  what  I  will  say  below  requires  a  set  of 
arguments  that  must  be  seriously  examined. 

A.  There  Is  no  genuine  solution  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  through  military  means, 
for.  as  I  have  stated  above,  a  condition  of  war 
prevents  the  United  Nations  from  partlcl- 
paUng,  It  prevents  the  United  States  from 
playing  the  developmental  role  for  which  It 
Is  uniquely  qualified,  and  war  directly  serves 
the  communists  of  Vietnam  and  China  for  It 
prevents  any  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  they  depend  for  success. 

B.  There  can  be  no  genuine  or  long  term 
solution  of  the  Vietnam  conflict,  nor  general 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia  without  negotiations 
and  agreement  with  Communist  China 
whose  growing  power  and  aspirations,  pro- 
pinquity, and  traditional  Importance  In  this 
part  of  the  world  are  beyond  dispute  or 
reverse. 

C.  United  States  prestige  will  not  suffer 
as  much  diminution  by  conscientiously  seek- 
ing to  develop  a  more  effective,  if  less  heroic, 
position  In  Southeast  Asia  as  It  will  by  hold- 
ing to  Its  present  seemingly  Inflexible  posi- 
tion. Prestige  is.  of  course,  an  Important 
component  of  foreign  policy,  but  It  Is  not 
the  most  Important  component,  nor  should 
It  be  a  determining  element  In  Southeast 
Asia  or  elsewhere. 

D.  The  Interest  of  the  United  States  In 
Vietnam,  as  an  aspect  of  our  national  In- 
terest, has  never  been  carefully  defined,  and, 
like  our  other  commitments  In  the  world.  It 
Is  changing  In  Its  character  and  In  Its  rela- 
tionship to  other  interests.  Since  our  esca- 
lation In  February,  it  has  seemed  to  many 
that  our  commitment  has  oMne  to  exceed  our 
Interest  so  much  as  to  raise  the  quesUon  of 
whether  a  ftxll  war  with  North  Vietnam  cw 
Communist  China  are  costs  whlcb  yield 
commensurate  benefits  to  out  security  and 
interests.    Recalling  the  way  in  whloh  war 


alms  during  World  War  I  had  to  be  altered 
to  corre^ond  with  the  high  costs  of  that  war 
by  1915.  the  question  should  seriously  be 
raised  of  whether,  when  the  number  of 
American  dead  begin  to  mount,  as  It  shows 
signs  of  doing,  we  will  not  be  forced  to  "dis- 
cover" alms  equal  to  these  losses.  War  has 
a  way  of  Justifying  itself  through  it*  very 
destructlveness. 

E.  We  have  consistently  minimized  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Vietnamese  nationalism  may 
be  considered  as  a  partial  counterpoise  to 
Chinese  domination.  This  nationalism  is 
real  and  It  Is  Important;  but  it  Is  also  perish- 
able  as  an  element  upon  which  we  might 
depend.  We  should  be  In  the  position  of 
protecting  the  nationalism  of  Vietnam 
against  Chinese  domination,  not  permitUng 
the  Chinese  to  protect  It  against  tis  which  Is 
what  we  are  doing  today. 

F.  "Wars  of  fiatlonal  Liberation"  spon- 
sored by  the  communists  need  not  succeed 
We  should  not  be  fighting  a  war  in  Vietnam 
In  order  to  oppose  a  doctrine,  any  doctrine, 
but  especially  one  that  has  been  proven 
demonstrably  false.  Since  1948,  these  "wars 
of  natlonaJ  liberation"  have  been  suppressed 
by  free  governments  all  over  Southeast  Asia 
largely  by  their  own  will  and  with  their  own 
resources.  It  happened  again  In  Indonesia 
last  month.  The  "domino  theory"  about 
which  much  has  been  said  Is  but  a  variant 
of  the  "war  of  national  liberation"  doctrine 
and  Is  thus  equally  falaclous. 

I  conclude  from  the  arguments  that  I  have 
advanced  above  that  there  are  three  bases 
for  an  acceptable  settlement  of  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam.    These  are : 

1.  Immediate  termination  of  the  war  be- 
cause It  Is  dysfunctional  with  respects  to 
United  States  Interests  however  these  may 
be  defined  and  because  a  state  of  war  pre- 
vents the  U.S.  from  having  a  maximal  effect 
upon  the  development  of  free  societies  In 
Southeast  Asia; 

2.  Recognition  of  and  negotiations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  seeking  to 
establish  an  extended  period  of  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia; 

3.  Immediate  Involvement  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  steps  which  appear  to  be  necessary  to 
realize  a  setUement  are  the  following : 

1.  Ending.  Immediately  and  unilaterally 
the  bombing  of  North  and  South  Vietnam  as 
palpably  counter-productive. 

2.  Replacing  the  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary clique  by  a  broad.  clvUlan  coalition  In- 
cluding the  National  Llb«-aUon  Front,  with 
the  charge  of  negotlaUng  for  the  reunifica- 
tion" of  Vietnam  and  elections  within  two 
years. 

3.  Reducing  U.S.  armed  fwces  to  a  num- 
ber, which,  with  forces  contributed  by  other 
states  recruited  through  the  United  Nations, 
would  serve  as  a  peace-keeping  force  In 
South  Vietnam  under  UN.  supervision  The 
total,withdrawal  of  U£.  troops  should  occur 
as  soon  as  possible  though  the  United  Steles 
should  be  prepared  to  bear  the  major  cost 
of  the  UN.  mission  In  South  Vietnam.  The 
terms  of  VJi.  supervision  should  assure  that 
there  be  no  troops  in  South  Vietnam  except 
those  under  the  UJ*.  (Including  Chinese  and 
U.S.)  and  that  all  efforts  be  made  to  permit 
political  factions  to  operate  openly  and  peace- 
fully to  organize  supporters  for  the  elections 
to  take  place  In  two  years. 

4.  Providing  for  the  relocation  of  any 
South  Vietnamese  persons  and  their  families 
who  desire  this  because  of  the  removal  of 
VS.  protecUon.  Efforts  should  be  made  to 
determine  where,  besides  the  U.S.,  such  p«-- 
sons  would  desire  to  relocate  and  what  ooun- 
txles  would  be  willing  to  offer  asylum. 

Respecttully  and  sincerely  submitted, 
BtniTON  Stbin, 
Associate  Professor. 
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Statement  bt  D«.  Wtslet  St.  J«hn,  Pkoiis- 
soB  or  PoLiricAi:.  Scixncx,  Hamline  Univeb- 

StTT.     AT     CONGRKSSMAl*     EtoNALD     FSASER'S 

Hkaring  on  Vietnam,  Tuxsoat.  Deccmbes 

7.  1965.  Minneapolis  AuDiroaruM 

The  military  Involvement  of  the  United 
States  m  the  Vietnamese  conflict  presents  one 
of  the  most  perplexing  problems  In  Interna- 
tional relations  which  this  country  has  faced 
since  World  War  IL  The  basic  objective  of 
our  military  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  to  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  Chinese  military  power. 
The  problem  ts  one  of  finding  the  course  of 
action  best  suited  to  meeting  that  objective. 

Because  of  the  dangers  Inherent  in  further 
eacalation  of  the  war,  in  an  intpnslflcation  of 
military  activity,  the  United  States  should 
explore  every  ]>oisslble  avenue  to  a  negotiated 
settlement  which  would  make  it  possible  to 
cease  military  activities  smd,  over  a  [>erlod  of 
time,  to  withdraw  our  military  forces  from 
Vietnam.  The  alternative  to  negotiation  Is 
In  all  likelihood  continued  escalation  with 
every  additional  military  effort  Increasing  the 
danger  of  reaching  the  point  of  no  return 
from  large  scale  war,  even  nuclear  war.  The 
wllUngneas  and  Indeed  the  desire  to  nego- 
tiate Is  present  United  States  policy  and  It 
should  be  pursued  with  all  possible  vigor  and 
determination. 

Our  many  Interests  In  Southeast  Asia  are 
both  significant  and  legitimate  and  our  in- 
terest In  the  area  in  terms  of  strategic  con- 
siderations Is  very  great  Indeed.  Therefore 
the  removal  of  United  States  military  forces 
from  Vietnam  In  the  absence  of  negotiated 
agreements  prescribing  the  conditions  of 
withdrawal  would  be  unwise  and  not  in  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States. 

As  an  acceptable  basis  for  settlement  of 
the  military  conflict  the  United  States  should 
seek  an  arrangement  which  would  call  for 
cessation  of  military  operations  and  with- 
drawal by  both  sides  of  military  forces  In 
accordance  with  an  agreed  time  schedule  to 
be  followed  by  elections  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  government  for  all  Vietnam.  Elec- 
tions properly  conducted,  conceivably  under 
United  Nations  supervision,  would  hopefully 
result  in  a  relatively  stable  government.  Our 
national  interest  calls  for  a  strong.  Inde- 
pendent Southeast  Asia  of  which  Vietnam 
woxild  necessarily  be  a  major  part.  Our  In- 
terest herefore  Is  in  creating  a  strong,  stable 
and  Independent  Vietnam. 

We  should  not  conclude  that  a  Vietnamese 
government  created  as  a  result  of  free  elec- 
tions wculd  be  a  government  closely  tied  to 
China  ur  that  It  would  be  dominated  by 
China  In  the  form  of  a  Chinese  satellite. 
The  Vietnamese  are  not  Chinese  and  his- 
torically Vietnam  and  China  have  been 
enemies.  This  fact  coupled  with  other  con- 
Mderations  such  as  Vietnamese  nationalism 
and  the  natural  suspicions  generated  on  the 
part  of  small  powers  toward  their  larger 
neighbors  could,  and  In  all  likelihood  woiild. 
produce  division  between  the  two  regimes. 
Under  present  conditions  Hanoi  Is  being 
drawn  Into  closer  cooperation  and  union  with 
Peking  but  under  different  conditions,  such 
as  those  suggested  above,  this  would  not 
necessarily  be  true.  United  States  Influ- 
ence— political  and  economic — might  well 
be  used  In  such  a  way  as  to  aid  and  support 
Vietnam's  historical  desire  to  be  indeptend- 
ent  of  China.  In  this  effort  we  would  Ln  all 
likelihood  have  the  support  of  our  non -Com- 
munist alllee  and  also  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
support  arising  from  a  common  desire  to  pro- 
vide barriers  against  expansion  of  the  mili- 
tary power  of  China. 

While  military  operations  quite  naturally 
attract  the  major  portion  of  our  attention, 
the  problem  Is  by  no  means  military  alone. 
We  must  make  every  effort  to  strengthen  the 
social  and  economic  structures  of  the  South- 
east Asian  natkxis.    The  firopoeal  announced 


by  President  Johnson  In  his  speech  April 
7.  1966  In  Baltimore  Is  most  siEfnlflcant  In 
persuance  of  this  objetctlve.  The  Adminis- 
tration should  be  commended  for  the  em- 
phasis which  the  President  placed  upon  the 
need  for  economic  and  social  development. 
The  proposal  Immediately  aroused  consider- 
able Interest  throughout  Southeast  Asia  and 
we  should  give  It  full  support.  Hopefully 
the  Congress  will  act  favorably  upon  It  when 
It  is  submitted  to  the  next  session.  Tlie 
program  is  based  upon  a  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  problems  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
many  of  the  difficulties  plaguing  Southeast 
Asia,  including  Vietnam. 

Plans  for  the  development  of  the  Mekong 
Basin  offer  many  far-reaching  and  significant 
possibilities  for  agricultural,  industrial  and 
commercial  advancement.  Much  effort  has 
already  gone  into  basic  feasibility  studies 
of  the  Melcong  Basin  over  the  past  five  to 
seven  years  and  a  large  number  of  nations 
and  International  agencies  have  participated. 
Even  more  significant,  the  four  riparian 
powers,  Laos,  Thailand.  Cambodia  and  Viet- 
nam have  shown  enthusiasm  for  the  venture 
and  a  willingness  to  cooperate.  The  Presi- 
dent's announcement  envisions  economic  and 
social  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
strengthen  all  ot  Southeast  Asia  and  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  plans  for  effectuating  the 
proposals  will  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  establishment  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  Is  an  Important  step  In  the  right  direc- 
Uon. 

In  Vietnam  we  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  devoting  our  attention  to  a  number 
of  different  tasks  at  the  san\e  time.  Under 
present  conditions  military  operations  as  well 
as  programs  providing  maxim unt  security 
for  the  population  and  plans  and  projects 
for  strengthening  the  economic  and  social 
structures  must  all  be  coordinated  and  car- 
ried out  together.  In  this  difficult  under- 
taking, everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  prevent  civilian  operations  from  becoming 
overshadowed  and  even  overwhelmed  by  the 
increasing  weight  of  our  military  effort.  The 
political  task  of  winning  the  goodwill  of 
those  portions  of  the  population  which  are 
either  hostile  toward  us  or  uncommitted  wUl 
require  continued  effort  and  on  a  scale  per- 
haps greater  than  In  the  past.  We  must 
continue  to  emphasize  and  perhaps  even 
to  Increase  our  efforts  on  programs  of  com- 
munity development,  resettlement  of  ref- 
ugees, education  and  medical  sendee.  Po- 
litical work  carried  out  by  the  United  States 
Embassy  and  the  programs  of  the  foreign 
aid  mission  and  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  must  not  be  de-empha- 
sized as  a  result  of  preoccupation  with  In- 
creased military  operations.  TlUs  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  at  the  present 
time  and  calls  for  carefully  considered  Inter- 
agency planning  and  action  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  tensions  between  civilian  and  mili- 
tary officials.  The  civilian  effort  must  not 
be  diminished,  for  the  long-range  solutions 
to  the  problems  of  Vietnam  and  of  South- 
east Asia  must  be  framed  not  In  military 
terms  but  in  terms  of  political,  economic  and 
social  progress. 
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nancial Executive  contains  a  thought- 
provoking  article  about  our  fiscal  policy. 
I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 
U.S.   F'iscAi.   Policy — The   CamcAi,   Years 
(By  Maurice  H.  Stans) 

The  federal  budget  was  last  balanced  In 
1960.  Since  then  there  have  been  s«;ven 
deficits  in  a  row.  amounting  to  S36  billion. 
This  figure  Includes  the  deficit  of  $1.8  billion 
recently  proposed  by  the  President  lor  fiscal 
1967. 

The  budget  now  before  the  Congress  Illus- 
trates so  effectively  some  of  the  aspects  of 
present  fiscal  policy  that  analyzing  It  pro- 
vides a  good  start  on  the  broader  long-rnnge 
considerations.  After  some  study,  I  have 
reached  these  conclusions: 

1.  With  or  without  a  letup  in  Vietnam, 
the  actUEd  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  1967  fiscal 
year  will  probably  be  much  larger  than  that 
forecast  by  the  President — It  Is  more  likely 
to  be  In  the  range  of  $5  billion  or  more. 

2.  Even  the  latter  amount  la  a  misleading 
base  upon  which  to  project  the  future.  The 
budget  relies  on  large  amounts  of  non-recur- 
ring Income,  and  it  appears  to  underestimate 
the  probable  outgo  In  many  categories  of 
spending.  If  these  abnormal  elements  are 
normalized.  I  calculate  that  the  deficit  base 
tor  1967  on  which  subsequent  budgets  will 
have  to  be  constructed  Is  in  excess  of  $13 
billion. 

3.  The  pipelines  for  future  spending  al- 
ready contain  enormous  pressures.  There 
is  a  $115  billion  backlog  of  unspent  appro- 
priations carried  over  from  prior  years,  even 
before  the  new  budget  is  enacted.  The  new 
authorizations  proposed  for  fiscal  1967  will 
raise  to  $236  billion  the  total  that  will  be 
available  to  the  Administration  for  spend- 
ing. Beyond  that,  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams have  barely  started  and  their  promises 
Involve  stratospheric  costs  to  come.  And 
who  knows  what  our  military  needs  will  be? 

4.  Under  this  course  a  balanced  budget  Is 
a  long  way  off.  In  the  meantime,  the  con- 
tinuing deficits  are  contributing  to  Inflation- 
ary forces  that  even  now  threaten  a  disas- 
trous explosion  to  our  economy. 

In  the  face  of  aU  this,  here  is  how  I  would 
sum  up  my  views  on  the  immediate  economic 
and  fiscal  situation; 

The  economy  Is  now  operating  at  a  very 
favorable  level.  Employment  is  high  and  a 
general  prosperity  Is  evident.  The  economic 
outlook  Is  optomistic,  but  only  so  If  serious 
Inflation  can  be  avoided. 

As  the  Administration  has  repeatedly  said, 
these  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  fed- 
eral budget  ought  to  be  In  balance  or  In  sur- 
plus. Eliminating  the  deficit  should  be  our 
immediate  goal.  A  balanced  budget  should 
be  achieved  through  cuts  in  spending  rather 
than  through  increases  in  taxes. 

In  the  face  of  our  International  commit- 
ments, no  fault  can  be  found  at  this  time 
with  the  growing  military  ependituree.  But, 
considering  the  uncertainties  of  the  require- 
ments for  military  escalation  and  the  rising 
public  concern  with  Inflation,  spending  for 
domestic  purposes  ought  to  be  curtailed 
much  below  the  budget  proposals.  Many 
new  programs  of  the  last  few  years,  enacted 
when  economic  conditions  were  considerably 
less  favorable,  can  be  held  at  lower  levels; 
the  money  thus  saved  can  bring  the  budget 
Into  balance,  stop  the  growth  of  our  na- 
tional debt,  and  shrink  the  Inflationary  forces 
that  seriously  threaten  us. 

lonc-bange  fiscal  policy 

The  current  situation  provides  a  good  set- 
ting In  which  to  discuss  the  broad  subject  of 
fUoal  policy.  As  you  know,  there  are  many 
people  who  sincerely  believe  that  the  federal 
budget  need  never  be  balanced  and  that  our 
flaoal  policies  are  sound  and  safe.    But  there 
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are  many  who  believe  that  by  the  policies  of 
the  last  seven  years  we  have  brought  the 
country  to  a  point  of  crisis  in  which  the  Im- 
mediate alternatives  are  either  increasingly 
severe  Inflation  or  determined  restraint  that 
would  force  the  end  of  our  five-year  boom. 
Which  side  is  right? 

The  first  place  to  look  for  an  unbiased  an- 
swer is  our  economic  philosophy.  Without 
doubt,  there  has  been  underway  In  our  seat 
of  government  the  biggest  economic  experi- 
ment the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant for  each  of  us  to  understand  clearly  what 
it  is  and  what  it  seeks  to  achieve,  and  what 
risks  are  involved,  for  our  personal  fortunes 
and  our  national  future  are  at  stake. 

The  national  economic  policy  which  is  now 
being  tested  so  aggressively  is  not  designed  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  It  is  an  avowed  way 
of  life.  If  It  succeeds.  It  will  be  a  major 
turning  point  In  the  economics  of  govern- 
ment. Historians  will  record  It  as  a  complete 
reversal  in  direction  for  the  science  of  politi- 
cal management.  If  it  falls.  It  will  be  an 
equally  historic  event  that  may  forever  shat- 
ter the  strength  of  our  free  democratic 
processes.  « 

new  economics 
These    wide-scale    experiments    are    popu- 
larly known  as  the  "New  Economics."    They 
endorse  and  support  these  propositions: 

1.  A  government  can  spend  a  nation  Into 
prosperity  and  assure  full  employment  of 
its  manpower  and  resources — by  a  process  of 
force-feeding  the  economy  through  planned 
deficite; 

2.  A  limited  amount  of  Inflation  is  good 
for  the  country — or,  at  least,  it  does  no 
harm: 

3.  A  tax  cut,  even  when  a  budget  deficit 
exists,  will  stimulate  the  economy  and  there- 
by enhance  total  revenues — sufficiently  to 
achieve  future  surpluses; 

4.  The  national  debt  need  never  be  re- 
duced, and  should.  In  fact,  be  increased  as 
the  national  output  grows; 

5.  Once  full  employment  and  prosperous 
conditions  are  achieved,  they  can  be  main- 
tained Indefinitely  by  carefully  reducing  the 
economic  throttle  through  spending  cuts  or 
tax  increases. 

Behind  these  principles  Is  the  confident  be- 
lief that  the  future  of  a  nation  can  be  suc- 
cessfully assured  through  closely  designed 
economic  blueprints,  enforced  by  a  system 
of  central  control  valves  that  regulate  the 
economic  stream  to  accomplish  desired  so- 
cial objectives. 

If  the  "New  Economics"  succeeds.  It  would 
without  a  doubt  create  a  new  era  for  the 
United  States  and,  in  fact,  for  the  entire 
community  of  nations.  Never  again  would  a 
national  government  need  to  be  Inhibited  In 
the  scope  of  its  services  to  the  people  by  old- 
fashioned  thinking.  Central  economic  plan- 
ning would  become  a  major  tool  of  progress, 
and  all  nations  could  have  regular  growth 
with  stability. 

WILL  IT  WOBKT 

It  may  be  boldness  even  to  question  these 
policies  when,  after  a  few  years,  they  seem 
to  be  highly  successful.  Unemployment  U 
down,  and  the  gross  national  product  Is  reg- 
ularly breaking  records.  Prosperity  U  quite 
general,  and  the  standard  of  living  has  cer- 
tainly advanced.  But  a  few  years  of  success 
do  not  insure  the  long-time  survival  of  these 
policies  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable  pressures 
and  tugs  of  a  democratic  society,  and  It  is 
over  the  long  term  that  their  ultimate  value 
will  be  Judged. 

How  will  they  look  ten  years  from  now— 
or  even  next  year?  And  what  is  the  price 
Americans  will  pay  for  these  gains?  There 
are  questions  that  these  propositions  Immedl- 
ately  bring  to  mind: 

J 


1.  Can  a  government  suoceasfxilly  cast  out 
the  long-accepted  tenet  that,  to  be  fixianclaUy 
strong,  it  must  live  within  Its  Income  at  least 
over  a  period  of  years? 

2.  To  what  extent  and  for  how  long  can 
annual  deficits  be  suffered  and  national  debt 
be  accumulated  without  imposing  costly  in- 
flation, with  its  consequent  loss  of  values  and 
of  security,  esi>ecially  harsh  for  those  on  fixed 
Incomes? 

3.  Can  a  small  degree  of  inflation  be  en- 
couraged without  serious  risk  that  it  will  get 
out  of  control? 

4.  Do  we  have  a  sufficiently  accurate  meas- 
ure of  all  aspects  of  the  economic  pulse  to  be 
able  to  alter  the  forces  of  fiscal  policy  quickly 
enough  to  meet  changes  in  conditions? 

5.  Can  fiscal  policy  be  turned  around  In  a 
hurry  and  in  precisely  the  degree  needed? 
In  our  system  of  politics  and  pressures,  will 
the  right  remedies  always  be  applied  at  the 
right  time  and  with  the  right  force?  In  the 
unexplored  terrlttory  we  are  in  today,  will  we 
be  able  to  find  our  way  without  dislocation  or 
disaster?  To  put  it  bluntly,  will  political 
factors  outweigh  economic  decisions? 

what  happened  in  brazil 
Before    considering    these    questions,    you 
should  know  about  Jose  Peretra. 

Jose  Pereira,  down  in  Sao  Paulo,  BrazU, 
doesn't  know  much  about  theories  of  eco- 
nomics Except  for  the  complaints  he  hears 
from  his  fellow  workmen  In  the  glass  fac- 
tory about  the  supidlty  of  the  politicians  way 
off  in  Brasilia,  he  doesn't  understand  much 
about  his  government's  affairs.  And  he 
wouldn't  recognize  a  fiscal  policy  at  any  dis- 
tance. But  Jose  knows  some  things  about 
his  own  income  and  outgo.  He  knows  that 
when  his  wife.  Maria,  goes  to  the  market  she 
needs  three  times  as  much  money  to  fill  her 
basket  witli  groceries  as  she  did  in  1964 — 
two  years  ago.  He  knows  that  the  medicines 
he  needs  when  the  doctor  comes  are  nine 
times  as  expensive  as  they  were  five  years 
ago.  He  knows  that  the  huaraches  that  cost 
him  20  cruzeiros  in  1953  went  to  70  cruzeiros 
in  1955,  to  200  cruzeiros  In  1960,  and  that 
they  are  2.000  cruzeiros  today. 

Jose  has  had  Increases  in  his  pay  during 
all  this  time,  but  they  never  seem  to  catch 
up  with  rising  expenses.  What  good  is  a  50 
per  cent  Increase  in  pay  when  living  costs 
have  gone  up  60  per  cent  since  the  last  one, 
lees  than  a  year  ago?  There  Is  nothing  left 
to  save  now,  and  the  3,000  cruzeiros  he  put 
awayy  In  the  big  bank  for  a  nest  egg  ten 
years  ago  are  hardly  worth  going  after.  When 
they  saved  it,  he  and  Maria  had  hoped  It 
would  buy  a  piano  for  little  Marqulta  some 
day  so  that  she  could  develop  her  musical 
Ulents.  Now  it  will  barely  pay  for  one  lesson. 
Jose's  meager  pay  must  be  spent  quickly 
before  it  loses  Its  value.  Saving  is  useless, 
and  the  future  Is  dark  and  foreboding. 

There  are  some  things  we  could  tell  Jose 
that  might  make  him  understand  his  plight: 

1.  In  the  last  12  years  the  cruzeiro  has 
dropped  from  18Vi  to  the  dollar  to  2.000  to 
the  dollar.  It  has  lost  99  per  cent  of  Its 
buying  power. 

2.  In  the  same  period  the  Government  of 
Brazil  has  consistently  operated  with  large 
deficits,  financed  with  borrowed  and  printed 
money.  The  national  debt  U  astronomical, 
and  foreign  obligations  cannot  be  met  even 
with  large  amounts  of  new  aid. 

3.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
splraling.  It  Increased  23  per  cent  in  1960. 
43  per  cent  in  1961,  52  per  cent  In  1962,  75 
per  cent  in  1963,  85  per  cent  In  1964 — and  U 
still  going  up,  despite  aU  efforts  of  a  new 
reform  government. 

Until  the  present  Administration  the  suc- 
cessive governments  of  BrazU  were  following 
exactly  the  same  new  economic  phUoeophy 
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that  is  being  urged  on  the  United  States 
today.  It  started  about  ten  year.s  ago  when 
a  President  of  BrazU  called  the  traditional 
economics  "fuddy-duddy"  and  set  out  to 
use  deficits  and  Inflation  as  a  purposeful  eco- 
nomic device.  He  promised  50  years  of  prog- 
ress in  five.  But.  In  the  words  of  one  ex- 
pert a  few  years  ago:  "He  achieved  40  years 
of  Inflation  In  four.  Today  the  only  thing 
behind  the  cruzeiro  is  the  printing  press. 
Fiscal  irresponsibility  U  at  the  root  of  Bra- 
zil's present  problems." 

AROUND  fat.  WORU) 

Is  this  a  typical  case  or  Is  It  unusu-UT 
Does  this  prove  that  our  present  fiscal  poli- 
cies win  have  the  same  consequences?  Per- 
haps not.  standing  alone.  But  there  .ire 
other  places  where  we  can  look,  too,  for 
evidence. 

Uruguay,  a  "welfare  state  run  wild,"  vrtth 
annual  budget  deficits  and  with  two  out  of 
five  members  of  the  working  force  on  a  gov- 
ernment payroll  of  some  kind,  has  had  three 
currency  devaluations  In  three  years.  Living 
costs  jumped  38  per  cent  In  1964  and  even 
more  in  1965.  Since  1960  Montevideo's  prices 
have  soared  more  than  300  per  cent.  Con- 
sidered for  years  to  be  a  worker's  paradise 
and  an  example  of  successful  socialism. 
Uruguay  is  now  broke  and  facing  the  same 
strict  reforms  that  BrazU  Is  undergoing 
in  order  to  bring  its  economy  back  to  a  solid 
base. 

Ecuador.  Argentina,  and  Chile  have  had 
large  budget  deficits  and  large  doses  of  In- 
flation In  the  last  decade.  In  Colombia  the 
cost  of  living  has  advanced  60  per  cent  in 
the  last  three  years.  Otha-  Latin-American 
countries  have  suffered  to  lesser  degrees. 

What  has  happened  in  Europe?  Francs 
has  had  to  tighten  its  belt  and  invoke  con- 
trols after  an  Increase  of  26  per  cent  In  the 
cost  of  living  in  a  five-year  period.  In  Italy 
the  cost  of  living  movMl  up  20  per  cent  be- 
tween 1961  and  1964.  and  It,  too,  led  to 
stringent  measures.  Denmark  and  Sweden 
are  fighting  inflationary  spirals.  Brltoln  U 
forced  to  Impose  price  and  wage  sanctions. 
Elsewhere?  Indonesia's  money  has  fallen 
heavily  In  value  In  the  past  few  years.  South 
Korea's  inflation  this  year  Is  about  25  per 
cent.  In  India  and  the  Philippines  a  rising 
cost  of  living  is  bringing  bitterness,  frustra- 
tion, and  Insecurity.    And  so  on.  , 

Could  these  things  happen  here?  It  might 
be  fatal  to  think  they  could  not. 

THE   price    already 

In  the  last  two  years  of  these  fiscal  poli- 
cies, these  are  some  of  the  results  that  have 
already  occurred : 

(a)  A  crisis  In  our  balance  of  payments 
and  a  loss  of  $1.5  bUllon  In  gcrfd  In  1965 
alone. 

(b)  An  Interest  equalization  tax  to  restrict 
overseas  portfolio  investments. 

(c)  A  government  effort  to  reduce  bank 
lending  for  foreign  purposes. 

(d)  A  "voluntary  "  program  to  hold  down 
business  investment  overseas. 

(e)  Guidelines  to  hold  down  wage  In- 
creases honored  more  in  violation  than  in 
observance. 

(f)  "Jawbone  price  control"  from  Wash- 
ington, including  stockpUe  pressures,  which 
affect  a  few  larger  industries,  but  are  ignored 
by  almost  all  others.  -^ 

(g)  A  sharp  rise  In  the  wholesale  price  Ift- 
dex;  and  a  2  per  cent  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
living  Index  (many  economists  predict  that 
a  3  to  5  per  cent  gain  is  likrty  in  1966) , 

(h)  A  withdrawal  of  the  gold  reserve 
against  our  domestic  currency. 

(1)  Inventory  accumulation  now  begin- 
ning on  a  fairly  substontlal  scale,  influenced 
by  fear  of  increasing  prices. 
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(J)  Sky-hJgh  Interest  rates  (with  govern- 
ment 00-day  bills  as  of  today  bringing  4.7 
per  cent  and  guaranteed  Bxport-Import  Bank 
loans  5.5  per  cent),  wltb  more  Increase*  In 
prospect. 

(k)  On-agaln.  off-agaln  tax  policy,  with 
excise  tax  cuts  and  employment  tax  In- 
creases January  1,  reversals  of  the  excise  cuts 
two  weeks  later,  followed  by  a  speedup  of 
the  speedup  In  corporate  tax  payments. 

(1)  A  clearly  evident  decline  In  labor  pro- 
ductivity, which  could  well  bring  a  profit 
squeeze  or  even  higher  prices. 

Are  these  twelve  current  events  the  first  of 
a  long  string  of  chickens  coming  home  to 
roost?     And  what  will  follow? 

Perhaps  one  answer  Is  In  a  recent  state- 
ment from  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers: 

°')t  is  easy  to  prescribe  expansionary 
policies  Ln  a  period  of  slack.  Managing 
high-level  proeperlty  Is  a  viutly  difficult 
business  and  requires  vastly  superior  knowl- 
edge." 

RISKS    INVOI.VCO 

Two  years  ago  I  suggested  that  the  "New 
Economics"  might  Involve  some  serious  risks: 

1.  The  risk  of  failure — Involving  a  high 
penalty  la  accumulated  debt,  loss  of  value 
of  our  currency,  disastrous  inflation,  and  loss 
of  our  position  of  world  leadership. 

a.  The  risk  of  temporary  success,  which 
might,  paradoxically,  bring  about  another 
epidemic  of  failures  In  weaker  nations 
(tempted  by  the  sweet  smell  of  our  achieve- 
ment but  unable  to  keep  their  programs  In 
bounds)  and  might  also  tempt  us  to  de- 
mand too  much  of  a  good  thing  and  thereby 
bring  about  our  downfall. 

3.  The  risk  of  degradation  of  national  pur- 
pose and  spirit,  which  would  inevitably  ac- 
oocnpany  a  reversal  of  the  deep-seated  tradi- 
tions of  thrift.  self-reeponslbllUy.  freedom 
of  action,  and  driving  ambition  that  built 
a  great  nation  out  of  a  mixture  of  Insecure 
racial  and  ethnic  strains 

4.  The  risk  of  loss  of  personal  freedoms — 
a  price  which  probably  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  the  all-powerful  central  government  that 
long-range  economic  planning  and  controls 
would  bring  and  high  spending  would  create. 

Let  us  analyze  two  of  these  a  bit  more: 

The  risk  of  failure  is  the  risk  that,  after 
a  period  of  years,  we  will  find  what  we  have 
re«aiy  achieved  Is  an  artificial  and  unsolld 
boom.  It  would  be  followed  by  a  period  of 
coatly  reckoning.  In  which  the  "Old  Eco- 
nomics" would  come  to  the  rescue.  In  the 
meantime,  through  Inflation  and  Its  con- 
sequences, the  nation  and  Its  people  will 
have  been  seriously  hurt. 

Even  deeper  than  the  Impact  of  audi 
failure  on  today's  living  costs  or  tomorrow's 
debts  and  taxes  Is  the  potential  danger  of 
w«akenlng  the  national  ability  to  meet  world 
problems.  We  may  t>e  playing  right  Into 
Cotnmunlst  hands  by  extravagant  fiscal 
poUdes  that  carry  such  overwhelming  risks. 
How  can  we  preserve  flexibility  and  reserve 
strength  to  meet  emergencies  If  we  constantly 
pursue  a  course  of  fiscal  brinkmanship,  or 
government  by  credit  card?  The  chances  for 
successful  use  of  the  "New  Economics"  de- 
pend on  finding  a  delicate,  thin  line  of  over- 
spending that  nevertheless  does  not  tip  the 
balance  to  inflationary  disaster.  So  far, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  any  country  has 
found  that  formula. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  all.  the  "New  Eco- 
nomics." right  or  wrong,  may  be  risking  the 
loss  of  our  personal  freedoms.  Of  all  the  In- 
struments which  subvert  freedom.  Inflation 
Is  the  worst.  Millions  of  people  around  the 
world  today  have  learned  this  lesson.     But 


almost  as  bad  are  the  controls  that  will  seem- 
ingly t>e  necessary  to  hold  us  together  If  the 
"New  Economics"  becomes  the  permanent 
order.  Where  does  the  new  economic  plan- 
ning stop?  We  know  that  It  Includes  de- 
liberate expenditures  to  stir  up  the  economy, 
controlled  Interest  rates,  a  growing  national 
debt,  and  some  "acceptable"  Inflation. 

We  also  know  that,  sooner  or  later.  It  must 
Involve  more  and  more  government  Influence 
Or  control  over  prices  or  wages,  over  condi- 
tions of  work,  over  investment  and  Invest - 
mept  returns,  over  business  policies  and 
practices,  over  the  flow  of  money  and  credit, 
and  over  economic  education.  And  we  know 
that  the  control  mechanisms  themselves  and 
the  bureaucracies  that  grow  to  superintend 
the  flow  of  spending  add  up  to  ever-enlarg- 
ing power  over  the  lives  and  actions  of  the 
people. 

Certainly  not  all  government  growth  or 
government  control  Is  to  be  condemned.  The 
population  explosion  and  an  accelerating 
pace  of  existence  require  more  agencies  to 
protect  civil  rights  and  balance  out  oppor- 
tunities. National  defense  in  a  threatening 
world  requires  manpower  and  money.  These 
are  proper  government  concerns. 

But  where  Is  the  limit  on  encroachment  on 
private  action?  Is  there  any  certain  line  of 
guarantee  against  undue  usurpation  of  cen- 
tral power? 

Unfortunately,  the  trend  of  the  recent 
years  of  growth  In  government  gives  little 
comfort.  A  proliferation  of  laws,  regulations, 
bureauractes.  and  controls  has  removed  more 
and  more  responsibility  from  our  local  com- 
munities to  Washington,  Into  the  hands  of 
the  economic  and  social  planners.  And  there 
Is  no  Indication  that  these  planners  are  satis- 
fled. 

As  more  economic  decisions  are  made  In 
Washington,  more  power  could  be  centralized 
with  the  politicians  and  bureaucrats.  Plans, 
directives,  and  edicts  could  replace  the  com- 
posite dally  Judgments  of  millions  of  busi- 
nessmen, shopkeepers,  farmers,  and  labor- 
ers that  tradltloruilly  have  guided  our  en- 
deavors. Gradually  our  free  market  sys- 
tem could  slip  away. 

A    PLEASANT    ni«ESPONSIBIl.rrT? 

In  summary,  the  new  economic  theories 
have  the  attractions  of  promising  much,  pro- 
viding a  pleasant  euphoria  of  Irresponsibil- 
ity, and  always  postponing  the  reckoning 
But  the  strong  evidence  of  experience  Is  that 
these  theories  do  not  guarantee  success.  The 
case  for  the  "New  Economics"  has  never  been 
proved.  It  Is  falling  right  now  In  many  other 
countries.  It  may  now  be  approaching  a 
crisis  here. 

In  conclusion.  I  pose  this  question:  Is  the 
"New  Economics"  a  blueprint  for  utopla  or 
a  temporary  mess  of  eoononUc  pottage?  Of 
one  thing  we  can  be  sure:  this  problem  Is 
not  simply  academic  rhetoric.  It  Is  a  situa- 
tion that  each  of  us— especially  those  of  us 
who  are  flnanctally  oriented — must  watch 
carefully  and  seek  to  resolve,  with  all  the 
capabilities  at  our  command. 

The  next  few  years  may  be  critical  In  this 
test.  Only  history  will  know  the  long-run 
answer,  but  let  me  remind  you  again  of  the 
enormity  of  the  stakes.  Only  If  we  main- 
tain our  long-term  economic  strength  can 
we  perform  on  our  promises  to  achieve  a  pov- 
erty-free America.  Only  then  can  we  mar- 
shal our  full  strength  to  meet  the  emer- 
g^enclee  of  an  Increasingly  complex  society. 
Only  then  can  we  deserve  the  position  of 
leadership  for  the  hundred  weaker  natlonit 
and  their  billions  of  insecure  people  seek- 
ing  the   way   to   comfort   under   freedom. 


Independeat  Order  of  Odd   Fellows 
Annual  Pilgrimage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  DOWDY 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows  held 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknowns  on  Sunday.  May  8.  A 
large  number  of  Odd  Fellows.  ofBcers  and 
members,  were  here  from  Canada,  and 
most  of  the  States. 

Sovereign  Grand  Master  James  Main, 
of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Canada, 
made  the  principal  address,  which  I  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Master  of  ceremonies,  officers  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Lodge.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Rebekah  Assemblies  and  general  mili- 
tary council.  Congressman  Dowdy,  to  all 
members  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  and  friends,  the  privilege  of  appear- 
ing on  this  occasion  Is  more  than  mere  honor. 
It  Is — I  tielleve — symbolic  of  the  freedoms  for 
which  our  Unknowns  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  That  a  citizen  of  another  country 
should  be  |>emiltted  to  stand  on  this,  the 
nMst  hallowed  piece  of  ground  In  the  United 
States  of  America  and  to  represent  approxi- 
mately one  million  American  members  of 
The  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  In 
payliig  tribute  to  their  heroes  Is  something 
that  should  not  be  taken  too  much  for 
granted.  I  doubt  that  any  two  countries, 
living  side  by  side,  have  been  the  good  neigh- 
bors that  your  country  and  mine  have  proved 
themselves  for  more  than  a  century. 

Nearby  Is  the  Canadian  Memorial,  erected 
In  memory  of  those  Americans  who  lost  their 
lives  while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
Canada.  And  many  Canadians  have  fought 
for  Uncle  Sam — who  knows?  Perhaps  one  of 
the  Unkown  could  be  a  Canadian.  Even 
now — at  this  moment,  my  nephew.  Canadian 
born — Is  wearing  the  Uniform  of  an  Amer- 
ican soldier  In  Germany.  Yes.  we  are  good 
neighbors,  but  more  than  that,  we  are  In 
truth  friends  and  brothers.  The  best  of  our 
manhood  has  fought  in  each  others  armies — 
have  been  prepared  to  die  for  each  other — 
have  Indeed  died  for  us.  "Gr«a,ter  Love  Hath 
No  Man  Than  This,  That  a  Man  lay  down 
his  Life  for  his  Friends." 

How  grateful  we  should  be— to  be  num- 
bered as  friends  of  these  Unknowns — and  all 
that  vast  horde  who  lay  down  their  lives  for 
ua.  Not  that  they  actiially  gave  their  lives — 
they  were  mostly  young — life  was  surely 
good — but  they  gave  their  services  knowing 
only  too  well  what  the  cost  nUght  be  for 
them.  And  here  within  these  beautiful  acres 
we  can  read  tor  ourselves  the  price  tag  of 
freedom.  Here  we  can  be  fully  conscious  of 
the  price  that  has  been  paid — and  Is  being 
p>ald — for  those  freedoms  which  we  profess 
to  value  so  highly. 

Do  we  truly  appreciate  the  privileges  of  a 
free  country?  Are  we  prepared  to  Guard 
these  freedoms?  Do  we  value  all  that  these 
Unknowns  fought  and  died  for?  Or  has 
their  sacrifice  been  for  naught?  The  privi- 
leges which  we  enjoy  are  worthy  of  the 
reeponslbUltlee  which  they  entail.  If  those 
we  honor  today  cared  enough  to  risk  their 
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lives.  Is  It  too  much  to  ask  that  we  l>e  good 
citizens?  That  we  accefH  the  responslblU- 
ites  of  our  Citizenship?  That  we  g^uard  our 
freedoms  and  a  way  of  life  which  Is  peculiar 
to  a  Democracy? 

Perhaps  I  talk  as  if  our  Countries  are  one — 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  we  are  Integral 
parts  of  one  united  whole,  believe  me,  we 
In  Canada  are  most  happy  to  have  Uncle  Sam 
as  our  next  door  neighbor — and  you  In  the 
United  States  must  be  equally  pleased  to 
know  that  the  vaat  territory  to  your  North 
Is  peopled  by  good  friends  who  love  their 
freedom  Just  as  much  as  do  all  Americans. 
But  world  conditions  demand  that  we  be 
more  than  neighbors — for  the  welfare  of 
both  Countries  we  must  be  Partners  and  this 
In  truth  we  are:  Partners  In  defence;  part- 
ners on  Uie  Dew  Line  which  stretches  across 
the  vast  Northern  wastes;  partners  In  the 
very  nerve  center  of  your  defences  manned 
by  both  Americans  and  Canadians. 

Yes — we  have  more  than  a  country  to 
guard — we  must  defend  a  Continent  If  we 
would  protect  the  way  of  life  for  which  our 
Unknowns  died.  Is  it  worth  the  Price?  We 
surely  agree  that  It  Is — but  are  we  prepared 
to  do  something  about  It?  There  are — In 
this  world— other  forms  of  Government — 
there  are  other  ways  of  life — there  are  differ- 
ent Ideologies — the  proponents  of  which  have 
openly  boasted  that  they  will  crush  us.  It 
Is  unthinkable  to  believe  that  this  might 
ever  come  to  pass — the  only  possibility  of 
such  a  happening — would  be  the  result  of 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  our  two 
great  Nations.  Such  a  catastrophe  can  only 
come  about  If  we  fall  In  our  responsibilities 
as  Citizens.  Following  the  First  World  War. 
a  Canadian,  Col.  John  McCrae.  wtole  these 
lines: 

"In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 
That  mark  our  place:  and  In  the  sky 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing  fly 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

"We  are  the  Dead.  Short  days  ago 

We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 
Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  He, 
In  Flanders  fields. 

"Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe; 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch;  be  yours  to  hold  It  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We   shall   not  sleep,   though   popples   grow 

In  Flanders  fields." 

Yes— we  must  not  break  faith  with  those 
who  died.  Let  tjs  not  forget  those  things  for 
which  they  died — for  if  we  do,  our  very  way 
of  life  is  In  Jeopardy.  Your  land  (and  mine) 
was  settled  by  those  who  sought  political  and 
religious  freedoms,  and  a  better  way  of  life, 
they  too  should  be  included  In  those  we 
honor  today.  They  also  fought  a  war:  They 
battled  the  hardships  of  nn  underdeveloped 
wilderness:  they  resisted  the  oppressor  and 
won  their  freedom  and  many  made  the  some 
sacrifice  as  these  who  lie  buried  here  In 
Arlington  Cemetery.  They  died  for  the  same 
things  as  did  the  Unknowns. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  our  dead,  let  us  re- 
dedlcate  ourselves  to  work  with  renewed 
effort  to  protect  the  freedom  that  make  our 
way  of  life  so  meaningful — to  Insure  those 
who  follow  a  life  they  can  enjoy  to  the  full. 

The  price  tag  of  freedom  Is  not  only  the 
lives  of  three  Unknown  lying  In  these  tombs, 
but  the  lives  of  all  of  those  who  have  been 
sacrificed  through  the  years  in  both  our 
countries. 

It  behooves  us  to  carry  high  the  torch — 
thrown  to  us  by  the  failing  hands  of  the 
dying — and  never,  never  to  lose  Faith  with 
those  who  died:  Though  popples  grow  In 
Flanders  flelds. 


Prayer  Amendment:  A  New  Goak  for 
Rigbtwing  Extremitt* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARBCS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    NEW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  campaigns  now 
going  on  Is  the  one  which  claims  that  to 
support  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  permit  prayers  in  public 
schools  is  to  be  In  support  of  religious 
freedom. 

The  exact  opposite  is.  of  course,  true. 
The  following  article  from  the  American 
Examiner  of  May  12,  1966  describes  how 
the  rlghtwing  fanatics  are  supporting 
this  movement: 

Praykr  Amendment — Extremists'  New  Cloak 
(By  James  H.  Sheldon) 
After  two  defeats,  advocates  of  the  "prayer 
amendment'    have    again   Introduced   it   In 
Congress. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  whether  the  most  vocal 
propagandists  behind  this  move  are  more 
Interested  In  prayer  or  in  undermining  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  or  Just 
In  getting  new  funds  for  their  extremist 
organizations. 

The  issue  arises,  of  course,  as  a  result  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  saying  that  certain 
types  of  prayers  said  In  schools  are  contrary 
to  .the  principles  of  religious  freedom  estab- 
lished In  the  Frst  Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
contained  In  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Advocates  of  the  amendment  would  like  to 
reverse  this  decision  by  changing  the  Consti- 
tution Itself. 

The  Liberty  Lobby,  a  highly  financed  Wash- 
ington outpost  of  the  far-out  right  wing, 
devotes  the  entire  front  page  of  its  May 
bulletin  to  a  call  for  passage  of  the  "prayer 
amendment."  In  the  name  of  "religious  free- 
dom." This  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous 
perversions  of  the  words  "rellgloxjs"  and 
"freedom." 

It  happens  that  many  Americans  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  children  taught  to  pray 
In  the  precise  way  that  some  other  Ameri- 
cans would  prefer.  Americans  adhere  firmly 
and  conscientiously  to  many  different  relig- 
ious doctrines.  The  right  to  exercise  these 
preferences  Is  one  of  the  basic  freedoms  set 
forth  m  the  Constitution,  and  supported  in 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  this 
subject. 

To  try  to  hamstring  the  Court  and  under- 
mine the  Constitution's  guarantees  In  the 
name  of  "freedom"  is  about  as  misleading  a 
propaganda  campaign  as  one  might  imagine. 
The  rest  of  the  Liberty  Lobby  newsletter 
spells  out  some  of  its  other  strange  ideas 
about  "liberty" :  It  would  like  to  revoke  U.S. 
membership  in  the  United  Nations,  stop  the 
Food  Aid  Program,  and  recognize  Ian  Smith's 
racist  regime  In  Rhodesia. 

Gerald  L.  K.  Smith.  America's  most 
notorious  antl-Senutlc  agitator.  Is  as  usual 
on  the  firing  line  wherever  he  can  peddle 
his  prejudices  under  a  rellglotis-soundlng 
cover,  and  perhaps  make  a  dollar  in  the 
process.  The  April  Issue  of  Smith's  Cross 
and  the  Flag  magazine  devote*  Its  first  page 
to  an  open  letter  to  Congressmen  announcing 
that  a  delegation  will  caU  on  each  of  them 
to  support  the  "prayer  amendment"  in  or- 
der to  overcome  the  "edict."  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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Obviously,  these  delegations  will  require 
a  lot  of  money. 

Smith,  the  preceding  month,  had  praised 
himself  for  being  "the  first  to  organize  a 
campaign  to  Impeach  Earl  Warren" — a  proj- 
ect later  taken  over  by  the  John  Birch 
Society.  Both  Smith  and  the  Blrchltes,  as 
well  as  right-wing  radio  evangelist  Bill  James 
Hargis,  have  been  making  use  of  the  circula- 
tion of  anti-Supreme  Court  petitions  as  a 
device  for  getting  thousands  of  people  to 
put  their  names  and  addresses  on  paper. 

Even  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  Is  in  on  the  act — 
and  I  can  think  of  nothing  which  comes  so 
near  being  outrlghtly  blasphemoys.  For 
these  hooded  gangsters  to  pose  as  the  de- 
fenders of  prayer  (to  any  one  except  Satan, 
perhaps)  seems  unbelievable. 

The  National  States  Rights  Party,  a  wide- 
spread hate  organization  In  the  South, 
operated  along  openly  neo-nazl  lines,  has 
also  been  engaged  In  circulating  "prayer 
petitions."  The  Thunderbolt,  a  monthly 
publication  of  this  outfit,  carries  on  its  mast- 
head the  "thunderbolt"  Insignia  which  so 
long  Identified  the  infamous  Hitler  Youth 
organization  and  other  official  nazl  units. 
The  NSRP  has  been  linked  with  some  of  the 
more  violent  outbreaks  aaglnst  civil  rights 
for  minorities,  and  currently  advertises  "high 
powered  military  rifles"  for  sale  on  a  "sti-lctlf 

confidential"    basis,    for     "patriots    only" 

which  Is  about  as  near  as  you  can   get  to 
offering  the  makings  of  violence. 

Of  course,  not  all  Bupp<»'ters  of  the  prayer 
aftiendment  belong  In  the  hate  mongers 
category.  Many  of  Its  advocates  are  sincere, 
religious  people,  mainly  of  fundamentalist 
background.  These  supporters  of  the 
amendment  have  simply  not  thought  the 
Issues  through. 

The  venerable  Justice  Hugo  Black  who 
wrote  the  original  decision  In  the  school 
prayer  case  Is  one  of  the  most  humbly  reli- 
gious men  in  American  public  life  and  one 
of  our  truest  patriots — but  he  and  his  fellow 
justices  realize  that  true  religion  can  never 
be  Imposed  upon  free  citizens  by  a  public 
authority,  and  particularly  not  by  misusing 
schools  which  are  supported  through  public 
tax  funds. 

Readers  of  the  American  Examiner  might 
do  well  to  note  a  phrase  In  Gerald  Smith's 
article,  mentioned  above,  in  which  he 
charges  that  the  pending  amendment  has 
been  "delayed  and  sabotaged  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  headed  by  Emivnttel  Cem»." 

An  attack  by  a  man  like  Smith  is  high 
praise  Indeed,  and  some  of  my  New  York 
readers  might  like  to  drop  a  note  of  apprecia- 
tion to  Congressman  Celcek,  now  the  senior 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
one  of  the  Its  wisest  statesmen. 


By  Civitan  Clab— 28  Receive  Citizenihip 
Awards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BASIL  L.  WHITENER 

OF   NOBTH    CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AnVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  the  Gastonia.  N.C.,  Civitan  Club 
honors  the  outstanding  high  school  sen- 
iors in  Gaston  County.  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  this  spendid  project. 

Gastonia  is  my  hometown.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  young  men  and  women  who 
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received  the  annual  citizenship  awards. 
Their  outstanding  qualities  of  citizen- 
ship and  their  excellent  scholastic  rec- 
ords reflect  great  credit  upon  themselves 
and  their  community. 

Twenty-eight  of  Oaston  County's  high 
school  seniors  received  Clvltan  Citizen- 
ship Medals  this  year.  In  recognition  of 
their  fine  work  and  excellent  character 
I  include  an  article  concerning  their  ac- 
tivities, which  appeared  In  the  Gastonla 
Gazette  of  May  12.  1966.  In  the  Record. 
Bt  CivTTAN  Club:  28  Rbchvi  CmzENSHtp 
Medals 

Twenty-eight  of  Gaston  County's  out- 
standing high  school  seniors  were  honored 
Wednesday  at  the  Masonic  Temple  at  the 
annual  Citizenship  Awards  day  program 
sponsored  by  the  Oostonla  Clvltan  Club. 

A  boy  and  a  girl  from  each  of  the  high 
schools  In  the  county  were  given  Clvltan  In- 
ternational Medals  for  citizenship.  The  stu- 
dents were  chosen  from  1.750  seniors  In  the 
county. 

On  hand  to  greet  the  winners  and  to  give 
them  a  few  words  of  advice  was  Dr.  Bonnie 
E.  Cone,  vice  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Miss  Cone,  who  nurtured  the  Charlotte  In- 
stitution from  struggling  infancy  to  unl- 
veralty  status,  told  the  students  that  "you 
have  two  obligations.  One  la  to  yourself 
as  a  citizen.     The  other  Is  to  society." 

Sbe  said:  "Tou  look  to  me  like  you  are 
willing  to  work.  If  you  are  willing  to  work, 
then  I  would  recommend  four  things." 

She  then  suggested  the  following: 

1.  Continue  your  education.  Go  to  col- 
lege or  a  trade  school.     Take  night  courses. 

2.  Keep  your  religious  faith  strong. 

3.  After  employment,  participate  In  con- 
structive work  of  one  or  more  organizations. 
Churches  and  government  cannot  do  the 
work  alone. 

4.  Participate  In  politics  and  In  good  gov- 
ernment. 

The  speaker  was  Introduced  by  Clvltan 
Robert  Miller  Howard. 

Winners  of  this  year's  Citizenship  Awards 
are  the  following,  listed  according  to  school : 

Ashley — Rebekah  Lou  Howell  and  John 
Robert  Darwin. 

Belmont — Cynthia  Leonard  and  Steve 
Barkley. 

Bessemer  City — Vicky  Thomburg  and  Billy 
Klncald. 

CberrynUe — Bennette  Tillman  and  Dar- 
mont  Beam. 

Cramerton — Rebecca  Reece  and  Jim  Van 
Pelt.  . 

Dallas — Boyce  A^  Harris  and  Paul  Black. 

Highland — Yvonne  Oary  and  James 
Wright. 

Kolbrook — James  Orlflln  and  Bill  Orlce. 

Hunter  Huss^Lula  lAll  and  John  Alexan- 
der. 

John  CbavU — Reba  Johnson  and  Robert 
Brooks. 

Lincoln — Betty  Stamee  and  Cornell  Mau- 
ney. 

Reld — Mary  Diane  Neal  and  Edgar  Sher- 
wood Orler. 

Stanley — Jill  Bumgardner  and  Ed  Thomp- 
son. 

Tryon — Barbara  J««n  Klaer  and  Henry 
PhllUp  RudlslU. 

(Mt.  Holly's  winner*  will  be  announced 
later. ) 

Prlikclpals.  school  superintendents  and  rep- 
reeentatlvee  from  Oaaton  OoUege  attended 
the  meeting  as  gueata  of  the  Civttaas. 


An  Analysis  From  a  Hootcwife 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr  SKXJBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
have  been  most  generous  in  replying  to 
my  questionnaire  this  year.  In  addition, 
nearly  1  out  of  over  5  respondents  has 
Included  a  letter  with  their  completed 
questionnaire  outlining  In  detail  their 
views  on  the  many  subjects  covered. 

Some  have  included  letters  detailing 
their  views  on  subjects  about  which  they 
have  strong  feelings.  One  such  letter 
came  from  a  housewife  of  CofTeyvilie. 
Kans.  I  especially  appreciated  her  sin- 
cere and  frank  viewpoint  after  complet- 
ing the  family  income  tax  return.  The 
questions  raised  in  her  letter  are  thought 
provoking  and  affect  the  future  of  all 
Americans. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
her  letter  in  the  Record  and  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  read  It  carefully: 

Deak  Six:   I've  had  my  questionnaire  filled, 
out   for  several   days   but  felt  It   was  such 
a  .serious   obligation    that   I've   spent   some 
time  studying  it. 

As  on  American  ta.xpayer  who  has  Just 
finished  our  tax  return.  I've  discovered  some 
startling  facts.  With  a  gross  income  last 
year  (earned  by  spending  about  14  hours 
a  day  for  7  days  a  week)  of  about  $10,000, 
a  net  Income  of  $4.600 — I've  discovered  the 
two  of  us  have  paid  more  than  $1,200  In 
local,  state  and  federal  taxes  (with  more 
bidden.  I  expect).  With  this  in  mind  is  it 
unreasonable  of  me  to  resent  most  vigorously 
the  continuous  stream  of  "dole",  "welfare", 
"charity",  "give-away"  programs  flowing 
from  Washington  to  every  corner  of  the 
United  States  and  all  parts  of  the  world? 
When  will  we  learn  that  we  can't  buy  re- 
spect, friendship,  and  Integrity.  With  the 
untold  billions  we  as  taxpayers  have  been 
forced  to  pay  and  watched  our  government 
shovel  out  to  foreigners  who  more  or  lees 
demand  it.  we  still  find  ourselves  with  very 
little  influence  In  the  United  Nations.  The 
little  "p>ostage  stamp"  countries  admitted 
like  fliee  these  last  years  will  one  day  soon 
force  us  to  accept  the  cruel,  vicious  regime  In 
Communist  China.  Thus  they  will  also  be 
eligible  for  all  the  welfare,  give-away  pro- 
grams of  the  U.N.  (financed  by  American 
money)  and  we  will  be  giving  aid  to  one  more 
enemy,  helping  one  more  enemy  to  grow 
strong,  so  that  one  day  sbe  will  be  able 
to  cut  our  throat.  Added  to  the  list  of  Rus- 
sia, Cuba,  Poland,  Hungary,  Tugoelavla,  Red 
Afric&n  puppets,  this  list  is  growing  very 
long. 

Another  item  not  mentioned  In  your  ques- 
tionnaire Is  the  cruel  treatment  we  are  a 
party  to  In  Rhodesia  and  Mr.  Goldberg's 
proposed  treatment  of  South  Africa.  Since 
both  governments  are  friendly  to  tis  and 
dont  require  bribes  I  suppose  It  Is  only 
natural  that  we  forsake  them  and  help  d«- 
Uver  them  to  the  enemy.  This  la  another 
•ample  of  the  diplomacy  that  makee  ua  In- 


vult  our  friends  and  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
thoee  who  would  destroy  us.  We  worry  about 
Increasing  o\ir  trade  with  the  ungodly  rulers 
of  Russia  and  her  friends  while  they  ship  In- 
struments of  death  to  be  used  against 
American  soldiers  fighting  In  service  of  their 
country.  We  feed  our  enemies  while  they 
grow  strong  In  mlUt&ry  might  and  look  for 
new  countries  to  conquer.  I  guess  I  should 
know  by  now  that  logic  and  common  sense  Is 
too  much  to  expect. 

What  has  happened  to  a  once  proud,  beau- 
tiful land  where  a  citizen,  proud  of  his  free- 
dom and  Independence,  worked  to  support 
his  fsimlly,  provided  for  his  own.  glad  to  lend 
a  hand  to  a  neighbor  In  dlstreee.  educated 
his  children  by  thrift  and  prudent  living, 
worshipped  God  and  reared  his  children  to 
love  God  and  country,  taught  his  children 
by  example  to  obey  the  law  and  accepted 
the  responsibility  of  raising  them  to  be 
law-abiding.  God-fearing  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans? 

Sincerely  yours. 
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Toward  a  Review  of  the  Draft — III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon's Washington  Evening  Star  carries 
the  headline:  "All  Youth  Should  Serve, 
McNamara  Says."    The  story  reports: 

Every  young  person  should  give  two  years 
of  service  to  his  country,  either  In  military 
service,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  some  other  vol- 
unteer development  work  at  home  or  abroad. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara 
said  today. 

The  need  for  review  of  our  draft  sys- 
tem has  been  evident  for  some  time. 
Secretary  McNamara's  suggestion  will 
have  wide  support.  The  National  Service 
Conference  of  May  7.  1966,  in  New  York 
City,  discussed  this  same  suggestion.  A 
summary  of  that  conference  appears  on 
page  A2668  of  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record. 

I  believe  that  the  following  excerpt 
from  Secretary  McNamara's  speech  in 
Montreal  today  deserves  wide  notice: 

EXCEKFT    FROM    ADDRESS    BT    ROBERT    S.    McNa- 

MARA  Before  the  American  Society  or 
Newspaper  Editors.  Queen  Elizabeth 
Hotel.  Montreal.  Canada,  Wednesday. 
Mat   18.  1966 

With  respect  to  a  "community  of  effort"  let 
me  suggest  a  concrete  proposal,  for  our  own 
present  young  generation  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  conoiltted  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: It  has  proven  that  In  Its  encM-mously 
Impressive  performance  In  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas;  and  In  Its  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  a  final  assault  on  such  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity  that  still  remain  In  our  own 
country. 


\ 


As  matters  stand,  our  present  Selective 
Service  System  draws  on  only  a  minority  of 
eligible  young  men. 

That  Is  an  Inequity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  move  toward 
remedying  that  Inequity  by  asking  every 
yoimg  person  In  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether 
In  one  of  the  military  services.  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  In  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  could  encourage  other  countries  to  do 
the  same;  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs — much  as  the  Peace  Corps  Is  al- 
ready planning  to  do. 

While  this  Is  not  an  altogether  new  sug- 
gestion, it  has  been  criticized  as  inappro- 
priate while  we  are  engaged  In  a  shooting 
war. 

But  I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  Is  the 
case.  It  Is  more  appropriate  now  than  ever. 
For  It  would  underscore  what  our  whole 
purpose  is  In  Vietnam — and  Indeed  any- 
where In  the  world  where  coercion,  or  In- 
justice, or  lack  of  decent  opportunity  still 
holds  sway. 

It  would  make  meaningful  the  central  con- 
cept of  security;  a  world  of  decency  and 
development — where  every  man  can  feel  that 
his  personal  horizon  Is  rimmed  with  hope. 


LAWS  AND  RULES  FOR  PUBLICATION  OP 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Code  or  Laws  of  the  United  States 

Title  44,  Section  181.  Congressional 
Record;  arrangement,  style,  contents, 
AND  INDEXES. — The  Jolnt  Committee  on 
Printing  shall  have  control  of  the  ar- 
rangement  and   style   of   the   Congres- 
sional Record,  and  while  providing  that 
It  shall  be  substantially  a  verbatim  re- 
port of  proceedings  shall  take  all  needed 
action  for  the  reduction  of  unnecessary 
bulk,  and  shall  provide  for  the  publica- 
tion of  an  Index  of  the  Congressional 
Record  semimonthly  during  the  sessions 
of   Congress   and   at   the   close   thereof. 
(Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  §  13,  28  Stat.  603.) 
Title  44,  Section   182b.  Same;   illus- 
trations. MAPS,  diagrams. — No  maps,  dia- 
grams, or  Illustrations  may  be  Inserted  In 
the  Record  without  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.     (June  20, 
1936.  c.   630,   i  2,   49   Stat.    1546.) 
Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  statute  and  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  prompt  publication 
and  delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  has  adopted 
the  following  rules,  to  which  the  attention  of 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  is 
respectfully  Invited: 

1.  Arrangement  of  the  daily  Record. — The 
Public  Printer  shall  arrange  the  contents  of 
the  dally  Record  as  follows:  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings shall  alternate  with  the  House  pro- 
ceedings In  order  of  placement  In  consecu- 
tive issues  Insofar  as  such  an  arrangement  Is 
feasible,  and  the  Appendix  and  Dally  Digest 
shall  follow:  Provided,  That  the  makeup  of 
the  Record  shall  proceed  without  regard  to 
alternation  whenever  the  Public  Printer 
deems  It  necessary  In  order  to  meet  produc- 
tion and  delivery  schedules. 

2.  Type  and  style. — The  Public  Printer  shall 
print  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  de- 
bates of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  furnished  by  the  Official  Reporters  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  In  7^4 -point  type; 
and  all  matter  Included  In  the  remarks  or 
speeches  of  Members  of  Congress,  other  than 
their  own  words,  and  all  reports,  docvmients, 
and  other  matter  authorized  to  be  Inserted 
In  the  Record  shall  be  printed  in  6  >4 -point 
type;  and  all  roUcalls  shall  be  printed  In 
6-polnt  type.  No  Italic  or  black  type  nor 
words  In  capitals  or  small  capitals  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis  or  prominence;  nor  will 
unusual  Indentions  be  permitted.    These  re- 


strictions do  not  apply  to  the  printing  of  or 
quotations  from  historical,  official,  or  legal 
documents  or  papers  of  which  a  literal  repro- 
duction is  necessary. 

3.  Return  of  manuscript. — ^When  manu- 
script Is  submitted  to  Members  for  revision  it 
should  be  returned  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  not  later  than  9  o'clock  pjn.  In 
order  to  Insure  publication  in  the  Record  is- 
sued on  the  following  morning;  and  If  all  of 
said  manuscript  Is  not  furnished  at  the  time 
specified,  the  Public  Printer  is  authorized  to 
withhold  It  from  the  Record  for  1  day.  In  no 
case  will  a  speech  be  printed  in  the  Record  of 
the  day  of  Its  delivery  if  the  manuscript  is 
furnished  later  than  12  o'clock  midnight. 

4.  Tabular  matter. — The  manuscript  of 
speeches  containing  tabular  statements  to  be 
published  In  the  Record  shall  bea  In  the 
hands  of  the  Public  Printer  not  later  than 
7  o'clock  p.m..  to  Insure  publication  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

5.  Proof  furnished. — Proofs  of  "leave  to 
print"  and  advance  speeches  will  not  be  fur- 
nished the  day  the  manuscript  is  received  but 
will  be  submitted  the  following  day,  whenever 
possible  to  do  so  without  causing  delay  In  the 
publication  of  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Congress.  Advance  speeches  shall  be  set  in 
the  Record  style  of  type,  and  not  more  than 
six  sets  of  proofs  may  be  furnished  to  Mem- 
bers without  charge. 

6.  Notation  of  withheld  remarks. — If  man- 
uscript or  proofs  have  not  been  returned  In 
time  for  publication  In  the  proceedings,  the 
Public    Printer   will    Insert    the  .words   "Mr. 

addressed  the  Senate  (House  or  Com-  ■ 

mlttee).  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
In  the  Appendix,"  and  proceed  with  the 
printing  of  the  Record. 

7.  Thirty-day  limit. — The  Public  Printer 
shall  not  publish  In  the  Congressional 
Record  any  speech  or  extension  of  remarks 
which  has  been  withheld  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 30  calendar  days  from  the  date  when 
Its  printing  was  authorized:  Provided,  That 
at  the  expiration  of  each  session  of  Congress 
the  time  limit  herein  fixed  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee. 

8.  Corrections. — The  permanent  Record  Is 
made  up  for  printing  and  binding  30  days 
after  each  dally  publication  is  Issued;  there- 
fore all  corrections  must  be  sent  to  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  within  that  time:  Provided,  That 
upon  the  final  adjournment  of  each  session 
of  Congress  the  time  limit  shall  be  10  days, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee: 
Provided  further.  That  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  entitled  to  make  more  than 
one  revision.  Any  revision  shall  consist  only 
of  corrections  of  the  original  copy  and  shall 
not  Include  deletions  of  correct  material, 
substitutions  for  correct  material,  or  addi- 
tions of  new  subject  matter. 

9.  The  Public  Printer  shall  not  publish  In 
the  Congressional  Record  the  full  report  or 
print  of  any  comrnlttee  or  subcommittee 
when  said  report  or  print  has  been  previously 
printed.  This  rule  shall  not  be  construed  to 
apply  to  conference  reports. 

10(a).  Appendix  to  daily  Record.— When 
either  House  has  granted  leave  to  print  (1) 
a  speech  not  delivered  in  either  House,  (2)  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  article,  or  (3)  any 
other  matter  not  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings, the  same  shall  be  published  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  quota- 
tions which  form  part  of  a  speech  of  a  Mem- 
ber, or  to  an  authorized  extension  of  his  own 
remarks:  Provided,  That  no  address,  speech, 
or  article  delivered  or  released  subsequently 
to  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  a  session  of 
Congress  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

10(b).  Makeup  of  the  Appendix.— The  Ap- 
I>endiz  to  the  Congressional  Record  shall  be 
made  up  by  successively  taking  first  an  ex- 
tension from  the  a^y  su^mltted  by  the 
Official  Reporters  of  one  House  and  then  an 
extension  from  the  copy  of  the  other  House, 


so  that  Senate  and  House  extensions  appear 
alternately  as  far  as  possible  throughout 
the  Appendix.  The  sequence  for  each  House 
shall  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  order  or 
arrangement  In  which  the  copy  comes  from 
the  Official  Reporters  of  the  respective 
Houses. 

The  Official  Reporters  of  each  House  shall 
designate  and  distinctly  mark  the  lead  Item 
among  their  extensions.  When  both  Houses 
are  In  session  and  submit  extensions,  the 
lead  Item  shall  be  changed  from  one  House 
to  the  other  In  alternate  issues,  with  the  In- 
dicated lead  Item  of  the  other  House  appear- 
ing m  second  place.  When  only  one  House 
Is  In  session,  the  lead  Item  shall  be  an  ex- 
tension submitted  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
in  session. 

This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  extensions 
withheld  because  of  volume  or  equipment 
limitations,  which  shall  be  printed  Immedi- 
ately following  the  lead  Items  as  Indicated 
by  the  Official  Reporters  in  the  next  Issue  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  nor  to  Records 
printed  after  the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the 
Congress. 

11.  Estimate  of  cost. — No  extraneous  matter 
In  excess  of  two  pages  In  any  one  Instance 
may  be  printed  In  the  Congressional  Record 
by  a  Member  under  leave  to  print  or  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  unless  the  manuscript  Is 
accompanied  by  an  estimate  in  writing  from 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  probable  cost  of 
publishing  the  same,  which  estimate  of  cost 
must  be  announced  by  the  Member  when 
such  leave  Is  requested;  but  this  rule  shall 
not  apply  to  excerpte  from  letters,  tele- 
grams, or  articles  presented  In  connection 
with  a  speech  delivered  In  the  course  of  de- 
bate or  to  communications  from  State  legis- 
latures, addresses  or  articles  by  the  President 
and  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  Vice 
President,  or  a  Member  of  Congress.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  regulation,  any  one  article 
printed  In  two  or  more  parts,  with  or  with- 
out individual  headings,  shall  be  considered 
as  a  single  extension  and  the  two-page  rule 
shall  apply.  The  Public  Printer  or  the  Official 
Reporters  of  the  House  or  Senate  shall  return 
to  the  Member  of  the  respective  House  any 
matter  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  which  Is  In  contravention  of  this 
paragraph. 

12.  Official  Reporters. — The  Official  Report- 
ers of  each  House  shall  indicate  on  the  manu- 
script and  prepare  headings  for  all  matter  to 
be  printed  In  the  Appendix,  and  shall  make 
suitable  reference  thereto  at  the  proper  place 
In  the  proceedings. 
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Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dts- 
coxint  of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  Inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  ui>on  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
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Government  (U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a. 
Supp.  2). 
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Soil  Stewardship  We«k 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Soil 
Stewardship  Week,  which  is  being  ob- 
served this  week.  May  15  to  22, 1  feel  that 
It  Is  appropriate  to  point  out  the  great 
record  which  the  State  of  Kansas  has 
made  in  conservation  over  the  past  30 
years.  In  doing  this,  I  must  p>ay  tribute 
to  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  to  Morrie  Bolline,  State  con- 
servationist for  Kansas,  and  all  of  the 
others  whose  teamwork  has  made  pos- 
sible the  accomplishments  recorded  by 
our  State.  Included  on  this  conserva- 
tion team  are  other  Federal  agencies 
providing  cost-sharing  credit,  education, 
and  research  assistance;  State  agencies, 
associations  of  soil  conservation  and  wa- 
tershed district  directors,  conservation 
contractors  and  equipment  suppliers, 
and  most  important  of  all — the  land- 
owners and  operators  who  are  the  In- 
dispensable people  in  accomplishing  this 
job  on  the  lands  of  our  State. 

CONSERVATION  BOOSTS  KANSAS'  ACRICULTORE 

Kansas  is  an  agricultural  State  with 
50  million  acres  of  land  devoted  to  crops, 
pasture  or  range,  and  a  small  acreage  of 
woodland.  Cities  and  towns  occupy 
about  2,500,000  acres  of  the  total  land 
area. 

There  are  29,500,000  acres  of  cropland 
of  which  850.000  acres  are  being  irri- 
gated. Kansas  ranks  first  as  a  wheat 
State  with  more  than  34  percent  of  the 
farm  receipts  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
that  crop.  Other  crops  in  which  the 
State  holds  high  national  ranking  In- 
clude sorghums  for  grains  and  forage, 
sweet  clover  seed,  alfalfa  seed,  rye,  and 
Sudan  grass. 

The  18.400,000  acres  of  pasture  and 
range  include  grasslands  which  have 
been  historically  in  that  use.  These 
lands  may  contain  scattered  trees  but  the 
principal  plant  cover  is  such  as  to  iden- 
tify it  as  a  permanent  grazing  land. 

While  Kansas  is  not  a  forest  State,  the 
use  of  trees  in  conservation,  especially  in 
windbreaks  and  shelterbreaks  and  in 
wildlife  area  improvement,  is  gaining  in 
interest  and  Importance.  They  furnish 
protection  for  livestock,  wildlife,  and 
farmsteads  and  are  a  factor  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  evaporation  from  cropland  and  in 
distribution  of  moisture. 

Farm  Income  in  Kansas  for  the  10 
years  from  1953  to  1962  averaged 
$1,057,934,000  per  year.  Cash  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  amounted  to  52  percent  of  the 
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total  for  the  State  while  receipts  from 
crops  was  48  percent. 

Conservation  measures  used  in  Kansas 
are  typical  of  those  used  in  the  Great 
Plains  States. 

The  Great  Plains  conservation  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  stabilize  agriculture 
in  an  area  composed  by  parts  of  10  Great 
Plains  States,  including  Kansas. _  Con- 
gress authorized  this  program  through 
Public  Law  1021  in  1957  to  minimize  the 
hazards  of  farming  and  ranching  caused 
by  the  erratic  climate  of  this  area. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  admin- 
isters the  progrsun  with  assistance  and 
advice  from  a  State  program  committee 
and  local  county  program  committees. 
Signup  is  fully  voluntary  by  each  indi- 
vidual. The  program  is  based  on  the 
need  for  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  plus  planned  cropping  and 
grazing  systems  and  land-use  changes  in 
proper  combinations  to  solve  the  erosion 
problems  of  an  entire  farm  or  ranch. 

The  first  Kansas  Soil  Conservation 
District  was  organized  in  Labette  County 
in  1937  soon  after  the  State  legislature 
had  enacted  the  enabling  legislation. 
The  Shawnee  Soil  Conservation  District 
was  organized  in  1954.  This  completed 
the  organization  of  105  SCD's  in  Kansas. 
Each  district  is  set  up  on  a  county  basis. 

Soil  scientists  have  surveyed  and  clas- 
sified 20,241,263  acres  in  Kansas,  and 
standard  soil  survey  reports  of  12  Kansas 
counties  have  been  published  and  are 
available.  The  Kansas  Extension  Serv- 
ice. Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  conduct 
community  educational  meetings  to  fa- 
miliarize local  residents  with  the  pub- 
lished soil  survey  reports. 

WATERSHED   PROJECTS   PROTECT    OUR    RESOtrKOES, 
TOWN    AND    rARM 

Many  Kansas  communities  have  water 
problems  which  are  too  CMnpllcated  or 
expensive  to  be  solved  by  Individual 
farmers  or  even  small  towns  acting 
alone.  These  problems  may  Involve 
flooding,  drainage,  serious  guUy  and 
channel  erosion,  rural  and  urban  water 
supply,  fish  and  wildlife  development, 
and  water-based  recreation.  For  such 
problems  the  solution  Is  provided  by 
watershed  projects  developed  imder  the 
watershed  protection  and  flood  preven- 
tion program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
566,  the  Hope-Alken  Act. 

Early  watershed  projects — built  prima- 
rily for  flood  prevention  after  the  floods 
In  1951 — have  yielded  unforeseen  by- 
product benefits.  Water  stored  In  the 
sediment  pools  of  floodwater  retarding 
reservoirs  and  behind  grade  stabilization 
dams  have  provided  water  for  use  dur- 
ing drought,  water  for  rural  fire  protec- 
tion, water  for  livestock,  and  Innumera- 
ble other  uses.  Such  small  lakes  provide 
flne  fishing,  hunting,  swimming,  and 
boating — all  valuable  uses  of  facilities 
built  for  fiood  prevention. 


Multiple-purpose  development  Is  tak- 
ing hold  In  watershed  projects  as  people 
see  the  advantages  of  wisely  using  reser- 
voir sites  for  rural  and  municipal  water 
supply  and  recreation  In  addition  to 
flood  prevention.  The  total  water  sup- 
ply Is  usually  adequate.  What  is  need- 
ed— and  it  is  happening — is  to  develop 
facilities  for  eflBcient  management,  stor- 
age, and  distribution  of  the  water  we 
have. 

The  watershed  program  can  and  does 
fulfill  the  water  needs  of  many  towns 
and  cities  In  eastern  Kansas  that  must 
depend  on  surface  water  storage.  It 
permits  the  upstream  people  to  share  In 
water-resource  development-  as  do  the 
larger  cities  located  on  the  rivers. 

KANSAS  IXADS  IN  TERRACES  AND  WATEKWAT8 

Kansas  leads  the  Nation  In  miles  of 
terraces  and  acres  of  grassed  waterways 
established.  We  rank  among  the  top  10 
States  In  conservation  accomplishments. 

GRASSED  WATERWAYS 

The  development  of  a  grassed  water- 
way consists  of  shaping  or  grading  and 
establishing  suitable  vegetation  in  de- 
pressions or  in  natural  dralnageways. 
The  purpose  of  this  practice  is  to  carry 
runoff  water  down  the  slope  Into  a  drain- 
age channel  or  other  outlet  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  erosion.  This  practice 
is  being  employed  on  230,407  acres  In 
Kansas. 

TERRACES 

Three  main  types  of  terraces  are  used 
In  Kansas.  Broadbase  terraces  reduce 
rtmoff  on  uniformly  sloping  land.  Gra- 
dient terraces  permit  the  orderly  dis- 
ix>sal  of  water  Into  an  outlet.  Level  ter- 
races are  designed  to  hold  all  the  water 
on  the  field,  sOlowing  it  to  soak  into  the 
soil.  Terraces  protect  more  than  5  mil- 
lion acres  of  Kansas  soil. 

This  and  other  conservation  prsustlces 
which  are  moving  ahead  in  Kansas  to 
make  us  one  of  the  Nation's  leaders  has 
beeiv  recognized  by  others.  In  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Council  Grove  Dam  and 
Reservoir  In  Council  Grove,  Kans.,  last 
Sunday,  Lt.  Gen.  WUllam  F.  Cassidy. 
Chief  of  Engineers,  cited  Kansas  as  one 
of  the  leaders  in  the  nationwide  eflfort  to 
develop  and  put  to  beneficial  use  our 
precious  and  limited  water  resources. 
General  Cassidy  said  that  during  recent 
years,  the  water  conservation  program  in 
Kansas  has  been  booming  at  a  rate  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age and  he  termed  this  a  great  tribute  to 
the  foresight  and  energy  of  the  State's 
leadership. 

In  presenting  this  summary  of  what 
Kansas  has  done  In  the  conservation 
field,  I  must  give  credit  again  to  Morrie 
Bolline,  the  State  conservationist,  for  his 
excellent  brochure,  "Working  With  Kan- 
sans  for  the  P\>ture  of  Kansas."  The 
facts  and  figures  and  the  record  of  ac- 
complishments were  "  taken  from  this 
brochure. 
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Catholk  War  Veterao*  Resolntion  on  the 
Flf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  McINTYRE 

OP   KTW    RAMPSHIXZ 

IN  THE  SBNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans.  D.S.A.,  Is  an  or- 
ganization of  dedicated  veterans  of  our 
Nations  wars  made  up  of  Americans  of 
the  Catholic  faith  and  dedicated  to 
patriotic  activities. 

Recently,  a  resolution  Initiated  by  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  Post  No.  1853. 
C.W.V..  of  Landover  Hills.  Md..  express- 
ing the  concern  of  that  post  over  the 
atwence  of  any  statutory  protection  for 
our  American  flag,  was  adopted  by  the 
natloruU  board  of  the  Catholic  War  Vet- 
erans as  the  express  policy  of  that  dis- 
tinguished organization. 

Since  this  resolution  concerns  legisla-t- 
tlon  which  is  now  before  the  Congress.  I 
believe  that  It  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  each  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to 
theRacoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco«d,  as  follows: 

RsaoLunoK 

Whereaa.  It  has  b««n  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body,  through  a  careful  Investl- 
(Ktton  and  through  the  news  me<lla.  that 
atMny  acta  of  puMIe  daMcratlon  hare  lieen  In- 
flicted upon  the  Flag  ot  the  United  State*  of 
America,  by  trampling,  burning,  spitting  and 
other  deplorable  means:  and 

Whereas,  such  acts  are  perpetrated  by  cer- 
tain citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: and 

Whereas,  there  Is  not  presently  any  formal 
Fsderal  leglslatloti  enacted  to  make  the  muti- 
lation or  disgracing  or  defacing  of  the  Na- 
tional Standard  ot  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, a  crime  or  offense  beyond  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  outlined  In  Title  4  of  the  United 
States  Code  wherein  It  Is  prorlded  that  fines 
at  •100.00  or  Imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
SO  days,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Court;  and 

Whereas,  there  la  only  voluntary  rules  and 
regulations  written  Into  the  United  States 
Code  but  no  definite  guarantee  for  the  Flag's 
safety  and  maintenance:  and 

Whereas,  the  Confess  of  the  United  States 
has  been  requested  to  enact  legislation  In 
the  years  paascc!.  to  nuUce  the  mutilation,  de- 
facing, disgracing  or  destruction  by  other 
means  than  that  proscribed  for  damaged 
or  outdated  Flags,  a  Federal  crime  punish- 
able by  One.  Imprisonment,  or  both,  and  that 
such  action  was  always  aborted  on  the  prem- 
ise respect  for  the  National  Flag  should  be  on 
a  willing  and  voluntary  basis  from  within 
each  and  every  American;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  statements  and 
policies  of  the  Con^reas  of  the  United  States, 
the  American  Flag  has  been  subject  to  every 
degradation  and  form  of  mutUstlon  human- 
ly possible  Including  reproduction  on  under- 
garments, the  soles  of  play  shoes,  and  most 
recently  by  trampling  from  young  adults  who 
then  burned  It  and  dumped  the  remnants 
In  the  bay:  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  no  known  Statutes  under 
which  these  young  adults  could  be  punished, 
neither  Federal  or  State:  and 


Whereas,  there  Is  a  definite  need  for  Con- 
gressional Legislation  to  protect  the  National 
Standard  and  to  make  It  a  Federal  offense 
punishable  accordingly,  for  wantonly  de- 
stroying, mutilating,  defacing  or  degrading 
the  National  Standard  of  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas,  it  has  been  held  under  Power  of 
Congress  1925,  34  Opinion  Attorney  General 
483.  The  desecration  or  Improper  use  of  the 
National  Flag  outside  the  District  of  Colom- 
bia has  not  been  made  a  Federal  offense,  but 
should  Congress  wish  to  assume  such  con- 
trol. It  has  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
do  so:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  that  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Incorporated, 
In  Executive  session  held  this  9th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1906,  at  Miami  Meach.  Florida,  em- 
phatically urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  legislate  proper  protec- 
tion for  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Immediately, 


A  Newsletter  for  the  Blind 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILLIGAN 

OP   OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  OHUOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as 
a  nation  are  committed  to  the  goal  of 
encourgalng  every  citizen  to  the  fullest 
possible  Involvement  in  our  great  com- 
munity. Lilce  every  group  which  has  had 
artificial  or  natural  handicaps  put  upon 
them  the  blind  also  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  leam  of  our  public  affairs, 
and  participate  in  them.  We  have  no 
right  to  bypass  them,  thus  making  them 
second-class  citizens. 

Frequently  I  send  to  the  citizens  of  my 
district  a  newsletter  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Congress  and  my  work. 
I  am  now  begiruung  to  extend  that  serv- 
ice to  the  sightless  in  my  district  by 
means  of  a  newsletter  in  Braille.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  may  assist  its  readers  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  public  life  of 
the  community. 

The  newsletter  Is  composed  in  my  of- 
fice, and  sent  to  the  Clovemook  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  In  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  which  uses  its  braille  printing  fa- 
cilities to  print  the  letter.  The  printing 
house  makes  a  significant  contribution. 
not  only  to  our  metropolitan  area,  but 
to  the  whole  Nation.  Clovemook  Print- 
ing House  Is  the  second  largest  braille 
publlshhig  organization  In  the  United 
States.  It  prints  26  monthly  and  bi- 
monthly magazines  for  religious,  govern- 
mental, and  service  organizations.  Two 
of  these  magazines  are  made  up  at 
Clovemook  by  its  own  staff  of  workers. 
One  of  them  Is  a  magazine  for  blind 
children  which  is  printed  for  Lions  In- 
ternational. The  other  is  a  recreation 
magazine  with  news  about  radio.  TV,  the 
latest  musical  recordings,  best  seller 
books,  and  other  news  appropriate  for  a 
magazine  with  the  title  "Braille  Variety 
News." 

As  an  organization  that  does  Job  print- 
ing, Clovemook  is  always  ready  to  take 
on  Jobs  that  will  provide  additional  em- 
ployment for  their  blind  workers,  for 
example,  a  catalog  for  Hadley  School  for 


the  Blind,  and  the  annual  program  for 
the  American  Blind  Bowling  Associa- 
tion. 

The  present  director  of  Clovemook  Is 
a  social  worker.  Mr.  Wilmer  M.  Frolstad. 
In  explaining  how  Clovemook  is  able  to 
carry  on  its  printing  operations  with  such 
a  large  percentage  of  blind  workers.  Mr. 
Frolstad  pointed  out  that  each  new 
worker  is  given  careful  training  under 
cooperative  arrangements  with  State  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  organizations  for 
the  blind  from  the  trainee's  home  State. 
Clovemook  accepts  blind  women  with 
multiple  handicaps  for  training  from  all 
of  the  States  in  the  midwest  region.  The 
rehabilitation  program  which  has  been 
built  up  at  Clovemook  gives  preference 
to  blind  women  who  have  an  employment 
potential  but  have  disabilities  which 
would  Interfere  with  private,  competitive 
employment. 

The  size  of  the  printing  shoo  has  been 
tripled  in  the  last  3  years  and  the  num- 
ber of  blind  workers  has  been  consider- 
ably increased.  This  organization  is  an 
outstanding  example  of  the  ability  of 
blind  men  and  women  to  successfully  do 
a  job  even  in  a  field  like  printing.  The 
braille  printing  done  at  Clovemook  Is  of 
first-class  quality.  The  blind  workers 
there,  like  himdreds  of  others.  Just  want 
a  chance  to  be  self-supporting. 

There  are  a  numl>er  of  printing  houses 
in  the  United  States  doing  braille  em- 
bossing for  blind  readers,  but  Clovemook 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  is  unique 
in  several  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
about  75  percent  of  the  work  of  printing 
and  mailing  braille  publication  is  done 
by  blind  workers.  The  organization  Is 
also  unusual  In  the  extent  to  which  blind 
women  are  used  in  its  operations.  Also. 
Clovemook  Printing  House  is  part  of 
Clovemook  Home  and  School  for  the 
Blind  which  provides  vocational  rehabili- 
tation training  for  blind  women  with 
multiple  handicaps.  It  operates  a  weav- 
ing shop  as  well  as  a  printing  plant. 

It  is  also  a  residence  for  blind  women 
who  need  a  home.  There  are  currently 
43  blind  women  living  in  the  home. 
Nearly  all  of  these  women  have  other 
handicaps  besides  blindness  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  live  in  the 
community. 

In  a  letter  to  me  describing  life  at 
Clovemook,  which  was  founded  in  1903 
by  Georgia  D.  and  Florence  B.  Trader  as 
a  nonprofit  Ohio  corporation.  Executive 
Director  Frolstad  commented  on  the 
work  they  do  there : 

We  have  tried  to  make  the  employment  at 
Clovemook  a  normal  working  situation,  and 
have  accepted  men  for  training  and  employ- 
ment In  certain  Jobs,  while  retaining  the 
emphasis  on  the  training  and  employment  of 
women  because  they  are  generally  neglected 
by  the  ^tate  rehabilitation  programs. 

In  addition  to  providing  employment  for 
blind  men  and  women,  we  have  accepted  per- 
sons with  other  handicaps  for  certain  posi- 
tions requiring  sight.  We  now  are  employ- 
ing, for  example,  three  deaf  and  dumb  per- 
sons In  positions  where  sight  Is  necessary 
and  where  there  Is  not  a  need  for  any  great 
amount  of  communication  between  the  deaf 
and  dumb  individuals  and  those  who  are 
blind.  We  have  found,  however,  that  so  far 
as  the  deaf-bllnd  are  concerned,  they  and 
the  deaf  and  dumb  can  communicate  fairly 
well  with  each  other  because  they  use  the 
same  hand  signs  to  communicate. 
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We  now  have  two  deaf-bllnd  women  at 
Clovemook,  and  are  Just  on  the  point  of  ac- 
cepting a  third  person  for  training  from  In- 
diana. We  are  hopeful  that  Federal  funds 
will  be  available  to  assist  us  In  continuing  to 
expand  our  services  to  the  deaf-bllnd.  These 
are  among  the  most  unfortunate  of  Individ- 
uals in  their  limitations.  Nevertheless,  It  Is 
surprising  how  well  the  deaf-bllnd  can  ad- 
Just  to  workshop  employment  and  to  resi- 
dential living.  Certainly,  if  anything  Is  a 
demonstration  of  the  wonderfulness  of  the 
human  makeup,  it  Is  the  capacity  of  the 
deaf-bllnd  to  lead  happy  Interesting  lives. 
It  Is  a  deeply  moving  experience  to  work 
with  those  who  are  deaf  and  blind  and  to  see 
how  much  they  get  out  of  life. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  small  service 
to  the  blind  In  my  district  will  prove  to  be 
helpful  in  permitting  these  men  and 
women  to  be  drawn  more  closely  to  the 
mainstream  of  our  political  and  social 
life. 
The  BRAn.LE   NrwsPAPOt:    A   Message  From 

Ohio's  Pmsx  District  Congressman  John 

J.  OnXICAN 

This  "message"  la  Intended  to  extend  my 
efforU  to  Inform  all  residents  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  my  activities  and 
views  as  a  member  of  the  89th  Congress.  I 
am  sending  this  to  those  who  are  sightless, 
but  who  can  read  Braille,  so  that  they  might 
feel  more  a  part  of  the  political  community. 
The  most  Important  thing.  I  think,  for 
anyone  to  know  about  any  legislator  Is  his 
views  of  what  government  should  be.  I  sup- 
port efforts  by  government  to  make  aU  our 
people  healthier,  better  educated  and  freer 
to  pursue  their  dreams  with  the  legal  frame- 
work of  our  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
nation. 

I  believe,  as  President  Johnson  said,  that 
"a  Nation's  greatness  Is  measured  by  Its  con- 
cern for  the  health  and  welfare  of  Its  peo- 
ple." 

The  record  of  domestic  legislation  passed 
by  the  89th  Congress  Indicates  strongly  that 
the  majority  of  men  and  women  in  the  House 
and  Senate  share  this  political  philosophy. 
I  believe  a  changing  world  and  nation 
requires  changing  and  challenging  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  solving  of  new  problems. 
This  has  been  true  since  the  nation  was 
founded.  New  problems  often  require  new 
laws  and  programs  to  solve  them. 

If  anything.  I  believe  In  these  concepts 
more  strongly  now  than  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington  from  Cincinnati  over  a  year 
ago.  I  voted  for  legislation  like  "Medicare." 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  and  Higher 
Education  Acu.  ertabllshment  of  a  cabinet- 
level  office  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  Cold 
War  GI  BUI. 

There  Is  another  concept  which  I  believe 
Is  vital  for  all  of  us  to  understand.  It  Is  the 
concept  belilnd  much  of  the  "Great  Society" 
legislation. 

This  concept  Is  the  creation  of  greater 
powers  and  Initiatives  at  the  local  govern- 
ment levels.  Critics  who  claim  the  programs 
will  bring  Increased  Federal  control  to  local 
programs  miss  the  point. 

To  be  eligible  for  national  funds  the  con- 
cept now  is  that  communities  must  meet 
certain  tests  showing  they  have  well-planned 
and  locally-controlled  programs.  The  last 
thing  the  Federal  government  desires  to  do 
is  run  the  local  program.  The  idea  is  one  of 
partnership  and  the  Federal  government  is 
to  be  the  junior  partner. 

It  Is  often  said  by  cynics  that  power  Is 
what  makes  Washington  exciUng.  There  is 
power  here,  of  course.  But  to  me  the  most 
exciting  tiling  about  Washington  Is  the  roar- 
ing Intellectual  furnace  of  new  ideas  aimed 
at  erasing  old  Ills.  There  U  a  tempo  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  government  agenclee 


that  this  nation,  through  its  elected  and  i^- 
polnted  officials,  can  create  a  l>etter  life  for 
people. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  intelligence  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  many  of  the  people  here. 
I  think  the  vigor  John  Kennedy's  Ufe  and 
the  tragedy  of  his  death  has  had  a  lot  to  do 
with  this  sense  of  purpose,  this  Idea  that 
one  man's  efforts  or  Ideas  CAN  be  Important 
and  can.  In  some  way.  improve  the  quality 
and  purpose  of  our  national  Ufe. 

I  have  read,  as  I'm  sure  you  have,  that 
most  people  In  this  country  consider  their 
Congressman  to  be  the  closest  unK  to  the 
national  government. 

The  many  visitors  to  my  office  from  the 
District  and  the  enormous  fiow  of  mall,  I 
can  assure  you.  have  confirmed  this  as  fact 
for  me. 

The  proudest  period  of  my  Ufe  has  been 
my  service  In  the  89th  Congress  as  the  closest 
Unk  between  people  of  the  First  District  and 
their  national  government. 

If  I  or  my  staff  In  either  Washington  or 
Cincinnati  can  be  of  any  service  to  you. 
please  contact  us.  The  phone  number  in 
Cincinnati  Is  684-3674  and  the  address  Is 
Sxilte  7M.  U.S.  Poet  Office.  Zip  code  45202. 
In  Washington,  the  Address  Is  Room  443 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  zip  code  20516. 


The  Adah  Edacation  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  CANNON 

OP   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  19, 1966 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
adult  education  program  Is  again  an  is- 
sue before  the  Senate  and  is  presently 
being  discussed  by  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee. 

This  program  of  raising  the  education 
of  our  citizens,  regardless  of  age.  Is  one 
that  has  paid  handsome  dividends  to 
many  communities  in  my  State,  and  I 
believe  this  record  of  achievement  could 
not  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  In  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  one  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  copy  of  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Las  Vegas.  Nev.. 

May  6,  1966. 
Chester  Seweix, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Dear  Sot:  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  teU  you  how  much  my  huslsand. 
myself,  and  about  7,000  others  have  enjoyed 
and  benefited  from  the  Adult  Educational 
Program  in  Clark  County,  Nevada. 

My  husband.  Daniel  E.  Thacke.  a  resident 
in  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  since  1931  and  a  tax 
payer  for  the  last  25  years,  just  received  his 
High  School  Diploma  In  January,  1966. 

He,  like  myself  and  many,  many  other  peo- 
ple had  to  drop  out  of  school  for  various 
reasons  during  our  high  school  years.  I  stlU 
have  one-half  credit  to  complete  before  I 
can  receive  my  diploma.  The  cost  of  these 
classes  have  been  a  real  hardship  to  us. 

I  know  many  of  our  local  people  and  tax- 
payers who  would  take  advantage  of  thU 
Program  If  the  fees  were  not  so  high.  It  Is 
my  expressed  desire  to  see  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  School  Board  get  l)ehlnd  tills 


Program,  and  reaUy  back  it  with  the  interest 
that  they  should. 

I  think  It  Is  the  responslblUty  of  all  citizens 
to  help  the  Adult  Education  Program  along. 
Education  not  only  raises  standards  of  Uv- 
Ing.  but  also  helps  keep  more  people  off  of 
the  welfare  roll. 

This  program  does  much  more  than  teach 
us  the  written  words.  It  teaches  us  how  to 
get  along  with  the  different  races,  different 
age  groups  and  gives  us  adults  a  better  \mder- 
standlng  of  the  day  school  problems.  Also, 
by  meeting  these  schebl  teachers  personally, 
we  leam  how  we  can  help  the  school  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  schools  helping  us 
through  this  Adult  Education. 

I  would  like  at  this  time,  to  take  the  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  Staff  of  the  Adult 
EducaUon  Program,  also  the  wonderful 
teachers  we  have  had.  for  the  help  they 
have  given  us.  They  have  unselfishly  given 
many  hours  of  their  time  for  which  they  are 
not  paid. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  express  my  desire  for 
further  education  laeyond  my  high  scho<H 
diploma.  I  sUU  feel  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
learn,  as  we  all  have. 

So  let  us  all  puU  together  and  work  toward 
further  Adult  Education  at  a  (die^>er  fee, 
so  that  more  people  can  take  advantage  of 
this  wonderful  program. 

There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  feel  the 
same  as  I  do  about  this  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Mnjwm  L.  Thackx. 


Transport  Department  m  LegitlatiTe 
Trouble,  Congressmen  Hint  in  Traffic 
World  Poll 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OP  kawsas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  19, 1966 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
as  we  observe  National  Transportation 
Week  It  is  appropriate  to  salute  Amer- 
ica's great  transportation  industry.  The 
cooperative  efforts  of  private  industry 
and  government  have  produced  for  the 
United  States  the  finest  transportation 
system  in  the  world. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  establish  a  new 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. House  and  Senate  committees 
are  conducting  hearings  on  the  several 
bills  which  have  been  Introduced.  This 
proposal  should  be  thoroughly  Investi- 
gated and  considered  with  caution. 

Stanley  Hamilton,  correspondent  for 
TrafHc  World  magazine,  has  written  an 
article  in  the  May  14,  1966,  issue  of  the 
publication,  which  discloses  the  results 
of  a  poll  of  Congress  made  by  TrafQc 
World.  Mr.  Hamilton  points  out  that 
the  poll  Indicates  the  President's  pro- 
posal "appears  In  legislative  trouble  this 
year." 

Under  leave  to  extend  mjr  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  r^x>rt  on 
the  Traffic  World  poll  l^  Mr.  HamUton: 
TRANSPORT  Department  in  Legislativx  Trott- 

Bix,  Congressmen  Hint  in  Trappic  World 

Poll 

(By  Stanley  Hamilton) 

President  Johnson's  Department  of  Trans- 
portation   proposal    appears    in    legislative 
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trouble  thla  year,  a  poll  of  Ckkngreas  bj  Tkat- 
nc  WoKLD  Indicates. 

Aaked  whether  they  Intend  to  vote  to  go 
along  with  eatabUahment  of  thla  twelfth 
Cabinet  department,  B3  members  of  Congress 
aald  yes  and  81  opposed  It.  Seventeen  were 
undecided. 

But  on  the  question  whether  they  believe 
the  legislation  will  be  enacted  this  year — an 
election  year  for  all  House  members  and  for 
35  senators — only  a  total  of  48  (or  30.5  per 
cent  of  the  respondents)  said  they  figure  it 
win  pass,  while  loa  said  no.  Thirty-one  had 
no  opinion. 

A  significantly  meaningful  34  per  cent  ( 143 
representatives  and  39  senators)  of  the  633 
members  of  Congress  replied  to  Tbafiic 
WoBLo's  mall  poll.  In  which  they  were  asked 
to  answer  the  two  questions  anonymously 
and   to  add  any  comments  if   they  desired. 

In  light  of  the  closeness  of  the  results — 
and  keeping  In  mind  that  there's  a  great 
detU  of  difference  between  anonymously  an- 
swering a  questionnaire  and  having  to  stand 
up  in  Congress  to  be  cotinted — perhaps  the 
overriding  factor  was  expressed  best  by  an 
unidentified  Republican  House  member  who 
wrote:    "If    LBJ    pushes    for    It,    It    will    be 
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Interestingly,  the  aspect  of  party  line  sup- 
port or  opposition — not  yet  made  an  Issue 
by  oongresalonal  or  Administration  leaders — 
did  show  up  strikingly  In  the  poll  of  the 
House  members.  (There  are  393  Democrats 
and  140  Republicans  in  the  House.  67  Demo- 
crats and  33  Republicans  In  the  Senate. ) 

House  Democrats  who  replied  favor  the 
legislation  by  the  wide  margin  of  56  to  19. 
but  House  Republicans  were  only  11  in  favor 
and  41  against.  Howerer,  on  the  question  of 
probable  passage,  only  37  House  Democrats 
and  10  Republicans  predict  Its  enactment, 
while  40  Democrats  and  35  Republicans  say 
It  won't. 

In  the  Senate,  U  Democrats  favor  the  de- 
partment and  10  others  oppose  It.  Five  Re- 
publicans are  for  It.  11  against.  Eight  Demo- 
crats and  three  Republicans  believe  It  will 
pass,  while  14  DemocraU  and  13  Republicans 
take  the  negative  view. 

The  poll  developed  other  data.  Twenty 
House  Democrats,  three  Senate  Democrats, 
five  House  Republicans  and  three  Senate 
Republicans  favor  the  department  while  at 
the  same  time  saying  they  do  not  believe  It 
wUI  make  It  through  Congress  this  year. 
Conversely,  two  Democratic  House  Members 
and  four  OOP  House  Members  say  that  al- 
though they  oppose  the  proposition  they 
believe  It  will  win  approval  this  year. 

Then  there  are  the  17  undecided  members 
and  the  question  as  to  which  way  they  event- 
ually will  lean  and  the  31  members  who  had 
no  opinion  on  the  question  of  passage.  But 
even  if  all  those  31  are  added  to  the  4S  who 
state  flatly  that  the  bill  will  pass  this  year, 
the  total  of  79  still  falls  short  of  the  103  who 
see  failure  this  year. 

CONCESSION    ST    ADMINISTIIATTON 

In  a  space  for  "comments."  appended  to 
the  questionnaire,  one  member  who  Identi- 
fied himself  was  Representative  Evins  (D- 
Tenn.).  He  called  the  department  "both 
needed  and  desirable  In  the  public  Interest" 
•ad  auggeeted  modifloatlon  of  the  section  on 
*»*tU>tlon  of  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
could  remove  one  of  the  main  stumbling 
blocks.  [  Note :  Since  the  Taamc  Worlb  poll 
began,  the  Administration  has  offered  to 
water  down  this  section  to  enhance  passage 
(T.W..  May  7,  p.  9.)] 

Another  member.  Representative  Gallagher 
(DJ).  commented:  "Projecting  ourselves 
into  the  future  and  the  problems  of  our 
expanding  population,  there  Is  certainly  a 
need  for  such  a  department  In  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  transportation." 

Here  are  all  the  other  comments  (note  that 
It  was  mostly  opponents  who  spoke  out)  : 

"X  believe  there  Is  a  good  chance  for  enact- 
ment of  the  leglsUtlon  this  yeax,  either  with 


or  without  an  amendment,  as  I  would  like  to 
see.  removing  the  Coast  Ouard  from  the 
transfer" — A  House  Democrat  who  noted 
that  he  would  vote  no  If  the  Coast  Ouard  Is 
to  be  absorbed  In  the  department. 

"I  do  not  believe  that  enough  Information 
has  been  developed  on  this  Issue  as  yet  and 
changes  may  be  made  In  the  committee  be- 
fore a  final  bill  Is  presented  to  the  House. 
Tot  this  reason.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  un- 
qualified answer.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that 
the  time  element  Is  against  Its  passage  this 
session." — A  House  Democrat. 

"Do  not  believe  the  bill  Is  too  Important." — 
A  House  Democrat  who  did  say  he  favors 
the  proposal. 

"Inclined  to  feel  It  is  not  necessary,  but 
want  to  see  final  bill  and  listen  to  debate" — 
A  House  Republican. 

"I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  presently 
written  and  do  not  believe  it  will  be  passed 
In  Its  present  form." — A  House  Democrat. 

"It  appears  that  this  bill  was  hastily  drawn. 
Already  the  Administration  Is  making  con- 
cessions and  appears  willing  to  make  more. 
I  believe  Congress,  under  these  circum- 
stances, will  want  to  take  a  longer  look  to 
find  out  why." — A  Senate  Republican. 

"I  think  we  should  absorb  what  has  been 
done  by  this  Congress  before  setting  up  new 
programs  or  departments." — A  House  Demo- 
crat. 

"More  study  and  revision  required." — A 
House  Republican. 

"Very  little  mall  on  the  subject,  but  my 
questionnaire  responses  were  largely  opposed 
to  creation  of  this  new  department" — A 
House  Republican. 

"Depends  on  committee  pressures." — A 
House  Democrat. 

"I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
status  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  which 
Congress  set  up  as  an  Independent  agency 
only  eight  years  ago  for  very  good  reason" — 
A  OOP  Senator. 

"Oovermnent  has  gotten  so  big.  much 
from  necessity.  I  guess.  Am  therefore  In- 
clined against  new  and  big  departments. 
However,  my  decision  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  need  as  I  see  It"— A  House  Demo- 
crat. 

t 

"Have  to  see  final  bill  and  report  before 
deciding"— A  House  Republican. 


Walter  J.  Tuohjr  Kept  the  Common  Touch 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 


or  WKBT  vxRcnriA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  sup- 
plementing my  extension  of  remarks  of 
May  16,  1966.  concerning  the  late  Walter 
J.  Touhy.  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Chesapeake  b  Ohio  Railway,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Baltimore  L  Ohio 
and  the  Western  Maryland  Railroads, 
who  died  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  12, 
1966.  I  now  call  attention  to  additional 
editorial  comment. 

It  seems  especially  pertinent  to  note 
the  editorials  In  the  Cleveland  news- 
papers—the Plain  Dealer  and  the  Press— 
the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Advertiser,  which  were  not 
available  at  the  time  of  my  May  16 
remarks. 

The  New  York  Times  credits  Walter  J. 
Tuohy  with  having  "brought  the  rail- 
roads from  an  arrogant  position  of  stub- 


twm  aloofness  to  one  of  constructive 
participation  in  economic  aCfalrs,"  and 
it  noted: 

When  there  are  two  great  railroad  sys- 
tems In  the  East  It  wlU  be  to  a  significant 
degree  Walter  Tuohy's  doing.  .  .  .  And  Btlll 
later,  when  the  nation  reaches  the  sensible 
arrangement  of  perhaps  a  dozen  great  rail- 
roads with  rational  physical  and  capital 
structures,  that,  too.  will  be  Walter  Tuohy's 
heritage. 

And  I  know.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Huntington  Advertiser  editorialized  ac- 
curately in  the  three  opening  paragraphs 
of  Its  May  13  editorial: 

The  death  of  Walter  J.  Tuohy.  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
gave  a  painful  wrench  to  thousands  of  the 
company's  employes  and  more  thousands  In 
Huntington  and  elsewhere  who  knew  him. 

Those  associated  with  him  In  the  far-flung 
operations  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  affiliated  system  will 
feel  a  deep  sense  of  loss  In  the  removal  of  his 
skillful  guiding  hand. 

Those  looking  forward  to  a  new  era  of  rail- 
way history  in  the  hoped-for  merger  of 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with  Ncwtolk  &  Western 
to  meet  the  competition  of  the  giant  new 
Pennsylvania-New  Tork  Central  system  will 
greatly  miss  his  astute  and  buoyant  presence 
In  preparing  for  hearings  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  likely  sub- 
sequent Implementation  of  the  union. 

But  it  was  in  Cleveland  where  Mr. 
Tuohy,  the  astute  railroad  executive 
and  generous  humanitarian  was  best 
known,  because  it  was  there  that  he 
maintained  his  residence  and  headquar- 
ters. The  newspapers  there  memorial- 
ized him  for  having  "kept  the  common 
touch"  and  for  having  earned  the  Hora- 
tio Alger  Award  in  1961  through  mani- 
festations of  "individual  initiative,  hard 
work,  and  honesty  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Horatio  Alger  novels." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record,  May  13.  1966,  editorials  on 
the  passing  of  Walter  J.  Tuohy  from  the 
Huntington.  W.  Va..  Advertiser,  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  Cleve- 
land Press,  and  a  May  14,  1966,  editorlaJ 
from  the  New  York  Times. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Huntington   (W.  Va.)    Advertiser 

May  13,  1966) 
CrrT  Mourns  Passing  of  Walter  J.  Tuoht 
The  death  of  Walter  J.  Tuohy.  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way, gave  a  painful  wrench  to  thousands  of 
the  company's  employes  and  more  thou- 
sands In  Huntington  and  elsewhere  who 
knew  him. 

Those  associated  with  him  In  the  far-flung 
operations  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and 
the  Baltimore  Sc  Ohio  affiliated  system  will 
feel  a  ^eep  sense  of  loss  In  the  removal 
of  his  skillful  guiding  hand. 

Those  looking  forward  to  a  new  era  of 
raUway  history  In  the  hoped-for  merger  of 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with  Norfolk  &  West- 
em  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  giant 
new  Pennsylvania-New  York  Central  system 
will  greatly  miss  his  astute  and  buoyant 
presence  In  preparing  for  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
likely  subsequent  implementation  of  the 
union. 

Mr.  Tuohy's  expertness  in  dlrecUng  the 
Intimate  details  of  raUway  operations,  along 
with  his  extensive  experience  In  bringing 
the  C  ft  O  and  B  &  O  together,  would  have 


been  of  Inestimable  value  la  the  meshing  of 
the  C  &  O  and  N  &  W. 

He  had  conceived  and  carried  to  virtual 
completion  the  C  &  O-B  &  O  consolidation 
as  a  historic  stride  In  meeting  the  difficulties 
of  the  entire  eastern  railway  transportation 
system. 

He  yielded  the  C  &  O  presidency  to  Greg- 
ory S.  DeVlne  and  became  chief  executive 
officer.  In  that  position  as  well  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  B  &  O  be  was  the 
key  figure  binding  the  lines  together  Into 
an  affiliation  using  new  electronic  and  oth- 
er scientific  developments  for  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  better  service. 

Great  as  his  ability  was  for  conceiving  and 
directing  such  gigantic  new  advances  In  the 
field  of  transportation,  however,  his  genius 
for  friendship  and  for  genial  relations  with 
associates  was  of  at  least  equal  importance 
In  his  personal  success  and  In  the  progress  of 
the  two  lines  he  brought  together. 

He  numbered  his  warm  friends  from  top 
echelons  of  government,  finance  and  Indus- 
try to  employes  In  the  most  lowly  positions 
whom  he  knew  and  called  by  their  first  name. 
He  was  the  kind  of  genial,  warm-hearted 
man  who  could  leave  the  heavy  duties  and 
responslblltles  of  his  position  and  have  as 
much  fun  as  anyone  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  railway  veterans. 

During  the  years  of  his  association  with 
the  C  &  O  since  1943,  when  he  became  vice 
president  In  charge  of  coal  traffic  and  devel- 
opment, he  had  made  many  warm  friends  In 
Huntington  as  well  as  In  other  cities  along 
the  line. 

The  friendships  developed  Into  the  observ- 
ance of  C  &  O  Appreciation  Day  suggested 
by  The  Advertiser  and  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  connection  with 
the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  here  In 
1959. 

The  C  &  O  guests  were  welcomed  to  Hun- 
tington In  an  Advertiser  page  one  guest  edi- 
torial by  Raymond  Salvatl,  at  that  time  pres- 
ident of  the  Island  Creek  Coal  Co.,  the  rail- 
road's biggest  customer. 

At  the  dinner  meeting  In  the  Hotel  Prlchard 
the  company  announced  plans  for  a  new 
office  building  In  Huntington.  The  plans 
later  materialized  In  the  purchase  and  re- 
construction of  the  Sylvanla  plant  Into  the 
C  &  O  Headquarters  Operating  Building. 

After  that  an  Advertiser  guest  editorial  by 
Mr.  Tuohy  sent  to  President  Johnson  by  Sen. 
RoBEBT  C.  Byrb  (D.-W.  Va.)  resulted  In  a 
meeting  of  high  level  government  officials 
with  railway  and  mine  represenutlves  In  the 
White  House  and  a  presidential  order  for 
going  all  out  for  helping  the  development 
of  the  coal  Industry. 

Mr.  Tuohy  never  forgot  such  Huntington 
cooperation  In  meeting  joint  problems. 

These  business  associations  strengthened 
the  Ues  of  friendship  between  him  and  the 
city.  Although  since  the  affiliation  with  B 
&  O  transfers  of  employes  had  taken  place, 
he  was  still  concerned  with  the  Interests 
of  the  dty  while  working  out  tlie  most  effi- 
cient operation^  for  the  companies. 

These  business  and  warm  friendships 
deepened  the  sense  of  loss  of  Huntington 
people  at  his  untimely  passing.  The  public 
generally  will  Jolp  with  members  of  the  C  & 
O  and  B  &  O  family  In  mourning  for  him. 

The  community  too  will  hope  that  In  fu- 
ture consolidations  of  the  transportation 
lines  those  at  the  top  will  give  equally  under- 
standing consideration  to  West  Virginia  In 
the  location  of  offices  not  only  out  of  pw- 
sonal  friendships  but  out  of  consideration  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  coal  traffic  origi- 
nating In  the  state  to  their  common  advan- 
tage. 

[Prom   the  Cleveland    (Ohio)    Plain  Dealer, 

May  13,  1966) 

TuoHT  Kept  the  Common  Touch 

Walter  J.  Tuohy  had  the  common  touch. 

He  was  born  in  modest  circumstances  and 


he  pulled  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps 
to  a  grand  position  in  the  world  of  railroad- 
ing and  business.  But  he  remained  a  modest, 
friendly  man  whose  employes,  almost  llt- 
terally,  would  have  walked  through  fire  at  his 
request. 

Now  Tuohy  is  dead  at  66.  His  passing 
casts  a  sad  note  on  the  current  negotiations 
between  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway  Co.  and 
Norfolk  &  Western:  Tuohy  was  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  C  &  O.  He  also  was  one  of 
the  prime  movers  for  this  proposed  amalga- 
mation of  railroad  giants  which  was  sug- 
gested to  coxinter  to  the  Penn-Central 
merger. 

Tuohy's  life  was  a  typical  Horatio  Alger 
plot.  He  was  the  son  of  a  i>ollceman  In  Chi- 
cago; he  had  to  leave  school  early  to  help 
support  the  family;  he  kept  augmenting  his 
education  until  he  won  a  bachelor  of  com- 
mercial science  degree  and  then  a  law  degree. 
It  was  this  training,  plus  natural  talent  as 
an  organizer  and  administrator,  that  pro- 
pelled him  Into  the  coal  business  and  then 
upward  In  the  railroad  business. 

Yet,  Tuohy  always  was  one  to  emphasize 
the  value  of  teamwork  In  business.  He  was 
lavish  In  praise  of  his  subordinates  while 
personally  shunning  the  limelight. 

He  was  a  small  man,  5-foot-6  and  weigh- 
ing only  125  pounds,  and  a  fashionable  dress- 
er. A  liberal  In  fact  and  In  spirit,  Walter 
Tuohy  will  be  remembered  for  a  long  time 
by  businessmen  for  his  acumen  In  meeting 
rooms  and  In  direction  of  raU  enterprises. 
His  acquaintances  and  employes  will  recall 
him  fondly  as  a  regular  fellow,  plxle-lIke  in 
appearance  but  a  staunch  friend, 

I  Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  May  13, 

1966] 

Waltek  Tuoht 

It  was  natural  for  Judges  to  name  Walter 
J.  Tuohy  as  a  1961  winner  of  the  Horatio 
Alger  Award.  The  award  Is  presented  an- 
nually to  recognize  "Americans  whose  careers 
typify  Individual  Initiative,  hard  work  and 
honesty  In  the  tradition  of  the  Horatio  Alger 
novels." 

This  was  surely  the  story  of  Mr.  Tuohy, 
Chicago-born  son  of  a  police  sergeant  who 
died  yesterday  after  65  eventfiU  years,  most 
of  it  spent  as  a  railroader. 

It  was  Ironic  and  yet  characteristic  that 
the  slight,  dynamic  leader  of  the  C&O  and 
B&O  railroad  system  collapsed  on  the  thres- 
hold of  a  new  and  dramatic  turn  In  U.S.  rail- 
road history. 

He  was  about  to  preside  at  a  meeting  where 
his  stockholders  approved  another  rail  mer- 
ger—the C&O-B&O  with  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern. Even  as  he  lay  dying,  the  large  events 
that  Walter  Tuohy  helped  shape  were  taking 
place. 

But  Mr.  Tuohy,  man  of  railroad  destiny, 
also  had  the  uncommon  gift  of  the  common 
touch.  High  In  the  councils  of  the  mighty, 
he  also  was  able  to  put  himself  In  the  other 
fellow's  place. 

His  origins  were  modest  and  he  achieved 
success  by  really  trying.  And  In  achieving 
It  he  learned  a  good  deal,  most  of  which  he 
never  forgot. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  14,  1966] 
Walter   J.   Tuohy 

Walter  Tuohy  grew  up  In  palmy  days  fCM- 
railroads.  He  was  proud  to  be  a  railroad 
man,  but  he  proved  more  flexible  than  his 
contemporaries.  He  brought  the  railroads 
from  an  arrogant  position  of  stubborn  aloof- 
ness to  one  of  constructive  participation  In 
economic  affairs.  Walter  Tuohy's  talent  was 
that  he  saw  what  had  to  be  done  to  relieve 
what  for  decades  was  called  the  "plight  of 
the  railroads."  More  Important  still,  he  per- 
suaded the  Industry  to  follow  the  path  he 
marked  out.  When  there  are  two  great  rail- 
road systems  in  the  East  It  wlU  be  to  a  signif- 
icant degree  Walter  Tuohy's  doing.  And 
later  still,  when  the  nation  reaches  the  sensi- 


ble arrangement  of  perhaps  a  dozen  great 
rallrodas  with  rational  physical  and  capital 
structures,  that,  too,  will  be  Walter  Tuohy's 
heritage,  although  corporate  records  will 
gravely  recognize  other  men  as  the  architects. 
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OP   NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
an  article  which  appears  In  the  April 
1966  edition  of  the  Chaplain,  a  publica- 
tion of  the  General  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains and  Armed  Forces  personnel. 

The  article  gives  an  excellent  history 
of  rabbis  in  the  American  Military  Es- 
tablishment as  well  as  describing  the 
fine  service  they  render  to  our  Armed 
Forces  today. 

The  article  foUows: 
The   Jewish    MiLrrAmT    Chaplainct 
(By  AryehLev) 

The  Jewish  military  chaplaincy  is  here  to 
stay  as  a  permanent  agency  on  the  American 
scene.  The  military  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munities have  made  this  decision.  This  arti- 
cle dwells  on  the  Jewish  military  chaplaincy 
service  In  recent  years,  but  a  few  historical 
facts  are  pertinent. 

BACKGROUND 

On  July  17.  1862,  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
Into  law  an  Act  of  Congress  which  stated  that 
a  regularly  ordained  minister  ot  any  religious 
denomination  may  be  commissioned  as  a 
chaplain.  Until  then  the  law  had  required 
that  a  clergyman  ministering  to  the  military 
must  be  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  toJd. 
three  Jewish  chaplains  were  commissioned 
luider  the  law  during  the  Civil  War. 

During  World  War  I,  23  rabbis  served  their 
country  as  chaplains  In  uniform.  Between 
1918  and  1940  a  small  number  of  rabbU  main- 
tained reserve  commissions,  but  none  served 
on  extended  active  duty.  In  August,  1940. 
Just  before  the  Second  World  War,  some  of 
these  reserve  Jewish  chapllns  were  called  to 
active  duty.  It  was  then  that  JWB  estab- 
lished a  Commission  on  Jewish  Chaplaincy. 
The  Department  of  Defense  grants  a 
chaplaincy  commission  only  when  a  religious 
endorsing  agency  certifies  a  candidate  to  be  a 
properly  ordained  clergyman  and  a  fit  repre- 
sentative erf  his  dencMnlnatlon,  and  a  chaplal  i 
holds  his  commission  only  as  long  as  he  con- 
tinues to  have  the  endorsement  of  his  de- 
nomination. The  Commission  on  Jewish 
Chaplaincy  was  designed  to  be  the  recruit- 
ing, endorsing,  and  service  agency  for  the 
Jewish  religion.  It  parallels  the  (Catholic) 
Military  Ordinarlate.  the  (Protestant)  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Chaplains,  and  about  30 
other  Protestant  endorsing  agencies. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  n.  311  Rabbis  had 
been  commissioned  and  had  served  In  the 
armed  forces  [AJYB,  1945-46  (Vol.  47),  pp. 
173-200).  Many  retained  their  reserve  com- 
missions, but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In 
Korea  In  1950,  only  18  were  on  active  duty. 
The  outlM-eak  of  Uie  Korean  War  In  lat* 
1950  presaged  the  expansion  of  the  military 
establishment  to  approximately  three  million 
men.  It  was  anticipated  that  about  100 
Jewish  chaplains  would  be  required  to 
service  the  Jews  among  them,  and  the 
three  major  rabbinic  bodies:  CCAR  (Re- 
form), Rabbinical  Assembly  (Conserva- 
tive), and  RCA  (Orthodox)  accepted  the  r©. 
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•ponslbUlty  for  meeting  tbis  requirement. 
The  CODunlaelon  on  Jewish  Chaplaincy  vaa 
desicned  to  coordinate  and  administer  the 
undertaking  and  In  August.  1950  It  c&lled  an 
extraordinary  leeaion  to  launch  the  program. 
Rabbi  Solomon  B.  Preehof.  chairman  of  the 
oonunlMlon.  enunciated  the  commission's 
policy : 

The  American  Jewish  conununlty  Is  anx- 
ious and  ready  to  do  everything  within  Its 
power  to  aid  our  government  to  combat  and 
overthrow  those  world  forces  which  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Jewish  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  are  serv- 
ing side  by  side  with  brave  men  of  all  faiths 
to  achieve  this  conunon  objective.  As  In 
World  War  I  and  n.  the  rabbis  of  America 
may  be  counted  on  to  respond  quickly  and 
generously  to  the  need  for  additional  Jewish 
military  chaplains.  Wherever  our  men  are 
•ummonded  to  fight  and.  If  need  be.  to  die, 
there.  Ood  willing,  our  chaplains  shall  go 
with  them. 

nmBOXNOMIKATIONSI.  COOPKXATION 

There  Is  fundamental  harmony  In  the  op- 
eration of  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Chap- 
laincy, but  no  uniformity  of  faith  or  ritual  Is 
Imposed  upon  chaplains.  The  commission 
Includes  outstanding  leaders  of  the  three 
rabbinic  bodies,  who  without  compromising 
the  positions  they  represent,  have  managed 
to  work  out  a  modua  vivendi  on  the  basis 
of  respect  for  each  other's  views.  Often 
agreement  Is  achieved  even  In  areas  where 
the  three  groups  are  seemingly  far  apart  and 
maintain  their  differences  In  civilian  life. 
This  cooperative  spirit  stems  from  an  agree- 
ment tb*t  It  Is  the  purpose  of  Jewish  chap- 
Ulna  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  the  serv- 
Icooum,  not  the  chaplain's  nor  his  denomina- 
tion's. Rabbis  are  no  more  free  to  Impose 
their  particular  brand  of  Judaism  on  their 
military  congregants  than  Christian  chap- 
lains theirs.  Concomitant  to  a  chaplain's 
right  to  observe  the  Jewish  religion  accord- 
ing to  his  convictions  Is  his  duty  to  help 
Jewish  servicemen  observe  and  strengthen 
theirs.  Most  chaplains  have  accepted  this 
concept  and  their  guiding  principle  has  been 
unity  amid  diversity. 

In  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Chaplaincy 
itself,  the  three  rabbinical  groups  exercise 
common  sense  and  ordinary  courtesy  In  the 
Interest  of  fulfilling  their  Joint  task.  There 
la  so  Uttle  ideological  bickering  that  a  visitor 
to  a  meeting  would  have  difficulty  Identifying 
the  aflUlaUon  of  those  present. 

The  following  are  examples  of  activities 
In  which  seemingly  Irreconcilable  views  have 
been  resolved : 

Reaponaa 

Religious  practices  under  military  condi- 
tions would  seem  to  raise  questions  on  which 
the  three  groups  would  be  hopelessly  divided. 
But  the  following  quotation  from  the  pre- 
face to  the  booklet,  "Responsa  In  War  Time," 
published  by  the  Commission  on  Jewish 
Chaplaincy  In  December,  1947,  Is  still  valid. 

"Although  In  many  aspects  of  Jewish  life 
In  America  the  achievement  of  unity  of  action 
Yks.z  been  difficult,  here  harmony  was  achieved 
on  religious  practices,  the  meet  controversial 
of  all  subjects  in  Jewish  life.  The  dlctiun, 
Kllu  voe-ellu  dime  Elokim  hayyim  was  used 
not  only  to  acknowledge  respect  for  the  view 
of  others  but  also  to  go  on  from  there  to  a 
common  decision  which  would  be  helpful  to 
the  men  under  arms  In  each  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  war.  It  Is  to  the  glory  of  the 
American  rabbinate  that  without  the  power 
and  approval  of  an  established  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy.  It  was  able  to  create  such  a  set 
of  responsa.  The  final  decision  was  always 
b«aed  on  Halakhah  but  the  Interpretation 
was  broad  enpugh  to  permit  the  word  of  Ood 
to  be  truly  hayyim,  "living,"  and  livable  even 
\inder  war  conditions." 

Agreement  was  reached  for  responsa  to 
such  a  variety  of  situations  as  the  saying  of 
Kxldlsh   without  a  mlnyan  at  an  Isolated 


station  overseas,  burial  In  a  national  ceme- 
tery, determination  of  the  Sabbath  In  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions  at  total  daylight  or 
total  darkness,  loss  of  a  Sabbath  or  holy  day 
when  crossing  the  International  date  line, 
vise  of  a  paper  scroll  of  the  Torah  In  areas 
where  parchment  tend  to  rot,  and  solutions 
to  problems  of  kashrut  and  Sabbath  observ- 
ance. 

Prayer  booki 

It  would  be  impossible  to  run  separate 
services  In  the  military  for  Orthodox.  Con- 
servative, and  Reform  personnel,  each  with 
a  different  prayer  book.  In  recognition  of 
the  realities  of  military  life,  a  single  Jewish 
prayer  book  was  published  In  1941  by  JWB 
which  met  the  needs  of  each  group  and 
violated  the  conscience  of  none.  It  is  used 
In  a  different  manner  of  each  chaplain  and 
his  congregation  and  has  won  the  oomplet« 
approval  of  all  segments  of  th«  Jewish 
religious   community. 

Religious  publications 

Though  the  Jews  are  the  People  of  the 
Book,  the  Christians  seem  to  be  the  people 
of  the  missionary  pamphlet.  Religious  liter- 
ature of  all  faiths  abotmds  In  the  military 
establishment.  The  Jewish  conununlty  has 
a  twofold  obligation  In  filling  Its  section  of 
the  literature  racks:  to  provide  Inspirational 
material  for  Jewish  personnel  and  to  provide 
Information  about  Jews  and  Judaism  to  in- 
terested non-Jews. 

The  preparation  of  the  Jewish  pamphlets, 
therefore,  has  been  another  challenge  to  the 
Ingenuity  and  Integrity  of  the  various  Jew- 
ish religious  groups.  Pamphlets  dealing 
with  Jewish  history  are  comparatively  easy 
to  prepare,  as  are  those  on  the  subject  al 
Jewish  ethics.  Dealing  with  the  Sabbath, 
the  holy  days,  and  the  festivals  is  more  dif- 
ficult, but  was  successfully  accomplished  by 
a  publication  oocnmlttee  representing  the 
rabbinic  groups.  These  publications  have 
proved  useful  to  Jewish  personnel  and  have 
served  as  excellent  expositions  of  Judaism 
for  non-Jews. 

Self-imposed  draft  of  rabbis 

The  three  rabbinic  bodies  agreed  that  they 
would  assign  the  armed  forces  priority  on 
rabbinical  manpower.  They  voted  to  Impose 
a  form  of  "selective  service"  on  all  members 
who  met  the  military  age  requirements  of, 
and  had  not  already  served  In,  the  armed 
forces,  and  on  all  seminary  students  upon 
graduation.  Each  of  three  groups  agreed  to 
furnish  an  equal  number  of  rabbis  to  meet 
military  quotas.  Each  rabbi  would  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  for  a  minimum  of  two  years 
before  being  replaced.  Most  draftees  re- 
sponded with  enthusiasm.  A  Jewish  chap- 
lains' conference  in  Pebruary,  1962,  sent 
"warmest  greetings"  to  their  "civilian  col- 
leagues" : 

We  want  them  to  know  that  we  have 
found  In  our  chaplaincy  service  a  meaning- 
ful extension  of  our  rabbinic  servlca^^  We 
have  found  that  our  ministrations  are  an- 
swering a  critical  need  In  the  lives  of  the 
men  we  serve.  The  Importance  of  this  work 
In  all  its  emotional  and  Intellectual  signifi- 
cance can  be  clear  only  to  those  who  are  now 
serving  as  chaplains  or  who  have  so  served 
previously. 

Almost  15  years  have  passed  since  the  self- 
imposed  draft  was  Instituted.  Year  In  and 
year  out.  with  few  exceptions,  the  requisite 
number  of  Jewish  chaplains  has  been  made 
available  to  serve  Jews  in  the  armed  forces 
the  world  over.  A  total  of  399  chaplains  en- 
tered service  between  August,  1950,  and 
June.  1964. 

When  quotas  were  not  met.  It  was  for  one 
or  more  of  the  following  reasons.  Sometimes 
It  was  due  to  an  Insufficient  niunber  of  ordi- 
nations. Sometimes  It  was  because  not 
enough  g^raduates  met  physical  require- 
ments. Often,  newly  ordained  rabbla  were 
nationals  of  other  countries,  or  had  had  pre- 
« 


Tlous  military  service,  or  were  exempted  for 
other  weighty  reasons. 

When  the  military  establishment  ex- 
panded suddenly,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
and  Cuban  crisis,  some  rabbis  In  the  reserves 
were  recalled  to  duty:  when  the  crisis  passed, 
they  returned  to  civilian  life. 

THE    CHAPLAIN 

Areas  of  service 

Jewish  military  personnel  are  dispersed 
throughout  the  world  at  more  than  a  thou- 
sand stations.  It  is  not  possible  to  assign 
a  Jewish  chaplain  to  every  installation  where 
there  are  Jewish  personnel,  but  they  are  as- 
signed to  all  reception  centers  and  large 
training  centers  having  a  considerable  con- 
centration of  Jews.  They  are  also  assigned 
to  cover  Jewish  personnel  dispersed  among 
the  three  services  over  large  geographic  areas 
overseas.  For  example,  a  Navy  Jewish  chap- 
lain in  Hawaii  serves  Jews  in  the  three  forces 
there,  an  Air  Force  Jewish  chaplain  In  Tur- 
key serves  all  Jewish  personnel  there,  and 
since  1964  an  Army  chaplain  has  had  a  simi- 
lar responsibility  in  South  Vietnam.  Some 
of  the  areas  are  very  large.  One  chaplain 
stationed  in  France  covers  American  bases 
In  Spain,  Morocco,  and  Libya.  Jewish  chap- 
lains In  Germany  have  served  Installations 
in  Italy.  From  the  Philippines  they  cover 
Taiwan  and  used  to  fly  Into  Vietnam  before 
a  Jewish  chaplain  was  assigned  there  full- 
time.  Almost  all  chaplains  overseas  ride  a 
circuit.  They  are  Itinerants,  meeting  with 
their  far-flung  congregations  as  often  as  is 
humanly  possible.  In  the  United  States  the 
efforts  of  the  full-time  chaplains  are  supple- 
mented by  those  of  a  dedicated  group  of  250 
civilian  part-time  chaplains.  They  serve  ap- 
proxlnmtely  600  installations,  including  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospitals.  More  than 
800  civilian  rabbis  have  served  as  i>art-tlme 
chaplains  during  the  past  20  years. 

Although  this  report  Is  prlnuirlly  con- 
cerned with  the  military  chaplaincy,  at  least 
passing  reference  should  be  made  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  Important  work  Jewish  chaplains 
perform  In  connection  with  nonmlUtary  Fed- 
eral agencies.  VA  has  an  active  chaplaincy 
program  at  all  of  its  165  hospitals  In  every 
State  of  the  Union;  full-time  or  part-time 
chaplains  serve  every  such  hospital.  (The 
present  director  of  the  chaplaincy  service 
for  the  entire  VA  Is  Rabbi  Morris  A.  Sand- 
haus.  the  first  rabbi  In  American  history  to 
serve  as  chief  of  chaplains  In  a  branch  of 
the  Federal  government.)  The  commission 
also  provides  chaplains  to  every  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  hospital,  to  St. 
Elizabeth's,  the  Federal  mental  hospital  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Academy  at  Kings  Point,  L.I., 
New  York. 

Activities 

Basically,  the  chaplaincy  serves  as  micro- 
cosm of  the  multitudinous  functions  per- 
formed by  the  agencies  of  Jewish  civilian 
communities.  Jewish  military  community 
life  revolves  around  the  chapel.  It  provides 
religious  services.  Jewish  education  for 
children  and  adults,  social  events  for  mar- 
ried and  bachelor  personnel,  and  Jewish  cul- 
tural programs.  The  chaplain  himself  serves 
as  a  counselor,  moral  leader,  character 
btiilder,  and  food  processor.  In  Passover  he 
runs  billets  and  mess  halls,  solves  transporta- 
tion problems,  arranges  for  leaves,  and  con- 
cerns himself  with  making  available  the  right 
food  for  the  entire  eight  days.  He  may  teach 
women  how  to  bake  hallot  and  bagels  In  the 
States  or  overseas.  He  builds  a  sukkah  and 
electrifies  an  outdoor  menorah.  He  organizes 
sisterhoods  and  Inspires  their  loyalty  and 
support.  He  trains  a  choir  as  well  as  teachers 
for  his  religious  school.  He  celebrates  the 
Joyous  occasions  In  the  serviceman's  family 
such  as  births,  bar  mitzvahs,  confirmations, 
and  marriages.  He  la  also  there  for  the 
tragic  events — accidents.  111  health,  and 
death.  He  counsels  on  marriage.  Intermar- 
riage, divorce,  home  problems,  adjustment  to 
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military  life,  broken  home  ties,  court  martial 
offenses,  questions  of  faith,  accusations  of 
antlsemitlsm.  etc.  He  interviews  Jewish  GIs 
as  they  come  on  post  and  as  they  leave  the 
post.  He  represents  the  Jewish  community 
at  command  functions  and  at  chaplains' 
meetings.  Along  with  the  non -Jewish  chap- 
lains, he  gives  character-guidance  lectures 
to  the  entire  command  and  conducts  orienta- 
tion lectures.  He  requisitions  religious  sup- 
plies, attends  to  the  beautification  of  the 
chaf>el,  raises  funds  for  social  and  religious 
programs,  and  conducts  year-round  special 
events.  He  also  finds  time  to  prepare  ser- 
mons and  talks,  to  attend  chaplaincy  and 
rabbinic  conferences,  and  to  spend  time  with 
his  family. 

Resources 

To  help  him  he  has  the  many  military 
resources  which  are  available  to  all  chap- 
lains. These  Include  well-equipped  chapels, 
religious-school  facilities,  meeting  rooms, 
clerical  assistance,  etc.  The  JWB  provides 
him  with  many  specifically  Jewish  Items, 
such  as  canned  kosher  foods  for  personnel 
who  observe  the  dietary  laws,  Torah  Scrolls, 
megillot  for  Purlm.  shofarot  tor  the  High 
Holy  Days,  etrogim  and  lulaiHm  tor  Sukkot, 
pamphlets  and  greeting  cards  for  the  holi- 
days, tracts  on  subjects  of  general  Jewish 
Interest,  program  materials  for  discussions, 
bulletins,  procedure  guides  for  handling 
Passover  problems,  kashrut,  publicity,  atten- 
dance. The  Commission  on  Jewish  Chap- 
laincy provides  guidance  through  orientation 
sessions,  field  visits,  correspondence,  train- 
ing conferences,  newsletters,  overseas  re- 
treats and  Torah  convocations.  The  Wo- 
men's Organizations'  Services  of  JWB  helps 
establish  sisterhools  and  provides  gifts  for 
children  and  military  personnel  on  various 
holidays,  as  well  as  pictures  and  books  for 
the  chaplain's  office  and  the  chapel  library. 

In  the  United  States  the  chaplain  receives 
further  aid  locally  from  scores  of  JWB  Armed 
Forces  and  Veterans  Service  committees  in 
communities  near  military  Installations, 
which  make  available  every  possible  com- 
munity resource.  He  is  also  assisted  by  local 
communities.  Jewish  community-center  and 
synagogue  facilities  are  made  available  to 
the  Jewish  serviceman,  as  Is  home  hospi- 
tality, on  appropriate  occasions.  Servicemen 
are  Invited  to  concerts,  lectures,  and  other 
special  events  off  the  post,  and  provided  with 
entertainment,  refreshment,  and — that  in- 
dispensable element  In  the  life  of  happy  and 
contented  young  men — the  opportunity  to 
meet  girls  on  post. 

The  more  the  chaplain  draws  upon  the  re- 
sources made  available  to  him  by  the  mili- 
tary. Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and  the  Jewish 
communities,  the  richer  the  content  of  his 
program  and  the  more  successful  his  minis- 
try. 

Reactions  to  chaplairicy  experience 
In  1964  the  Commission  on  Jewish  Chap- 
laincy sent  400  questionnaires  to  Jewish 
chaplains  on  active  duty  and  to  civilian 
rabbis  who  had  served  in  uniform  since  1950 
to  obtain  their  reactions  to  the  chaplaincy 
experience.  On  hundred  and  ninety-three 
replies  were  received,  an  unxisually  high  re- 
sp>onse  to  a  one-time  mailing.  The  questions 
were  deliberately  slanted  against  the  Com- 
mission on  Jewish  Chaplaincy.  To  insure  a 
thoroughly  objective  response,  signatures 
were  not  required.  Replies  were  analyzed  . 
by  a  study  group  composed  of  the  jiresldents 
and  recruiting  chairmen  of  the  three  rab- 
binic organizations  and  the  officers  of  the 
commission.  Rabbi  Max  D.  Davidson,  of 
Perth  Amboy.  N.J.,  former  commission  chair- 
man and  former  SCA  president,  was  chair- 
man.    The  study  revealed   that: 

1.  An  overwhelming  majority  considered 
that  their  chaplaincy  experiences  compen- 
sated for  the  physical  risks,  the  separation 
from  families,  and  the  financial  sacrlflce  in- 
volved. 


2.  Patriotism  furnished  the  primary  motive 
for  entering  the  chaplaincy.  Other  reasons 
were.  In  that  order,  respect  for  the  reqxUre- 
ments  of  the  chaplaincy  draft,  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  Jewish  servicemen,  and 
recognition  of  opportunity  for  new  experi- 
ence. 

3.  Respondents  were  In  agreement  that 
the  service  performed  by  full-time  Jewish 
military  chaplains  in  uniform  could  not  be 
handled  by  civilian  rabbis  making  periodic 
visits  to  the  posts. 

4.  Respondents  would  unanimously  advise 
their  younger  colleagues  and  students  at 
seminaries  to  enter  the  chaplaincy. 

5.  The  chief  objections  to  entering  the 
chaplaincy  were  that  it  caused  delay  In  be- 
ginning civilian  rabbinical  careers  and  offered 
relatively  low  pay.  Some  respondents  had 
reservations  because  of  the  separation  from 
family  tliat  was  entailed  and  the  opposition 
of  wife  and  family. 

6.  Almost  all  respondents  felt  "better."  not 
"worse  off  because  of  •  •  •  service  in  the 
chaplaincy." 

Effect  of  service 
The  two  or  three  years  which  rabbis  spend 
In  the  service  immediately  after  ordination 
serve  as  a  valuable  internship  for  the  rab- 
binate. They  give  young  graduates  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  administrative  procedures 
and  subtle  personnel  skills  that  are  not 
taught  in  the  seminaries  and  are  normally 
acquired  only  after  long  years  of  experience. 
Moreover,  newly  graduated  rabbis,  educated 
in  the  philosophy  of  one  particular  group, 
often  get  their  first  real  opportunity  to  meet 
representatives  of  other  rabbinical  groups 
and  thereby  gain  an  Insight  into  different 
philosophies  of  Jewish  life.  In  addition, 
yoimg  rabbis,  often  reared  in  all-Jewish  en- 
vironments and  sometimes  quite  ignorant 
about  the  various  Christian  denominations, 
are  confronted  with  the  need  and  opportunity 
to  learn  about  Christian  thought  and  prac- 
tices and  to  relate  to  Christian  colleagues. 
This  is  obviously  good  preparatlcm  for  estab- 
lishing proper  interrellglous  relationships  in 
the  civilian  communities  In  which  they  will 
later  serve. 

The  military  experience  has  off eretf- rabbis 
a  good  opportunity  to  observe  Jewish  youth 
and  the  effect  of  the  synagogues'  religious 
training  programs  upon  them.  (They  have 
found  thai,  in  military  congregations,  at 
least,  mofit  Jews  are  not  committed  to  Or- 
thodox, Oonservative,  or  Reform  Judaism,  as 
such,  but  consider  themselves  to  be  simply 
Jews,  without  any  denominational  label,  and 
that  most  of  these  unlabeled  Jews  know  very 
little  about  Judaism.  But  this  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  thU  article.) 

The  chaplaincy  experience  leaves  its  mark 
on  the  rabbi  when  he  returns  to  civilian  life. 
Former  chaplains  of  different  schools  of 
thought  get  along  beitter  with  each  other 
than  other  rabbis  and  tend  to  be  lees  deeply 
involved  In  denominational  conflicts. 

CT7SXENT   FSCWLEMS 

There  are  a  number  of  day-to-day  prob- 
lems which  the  Conunlsslon  on  Jewish 
Chaplaincy  has  not  yet  solved  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  never  be  solved  satisfactorily. 
Career  chaplaincy 

Through  Its  self-imposed  draft  system,  the 
commission  has  fxirnished  the  armed  forces 
with  enough  rabbis  to  meet  annual  military 
quotas.  However,  most  of  the  men  thus 
drafted  serve  for  only  two  or  three  years  and 
then  return  to  civilian  pulpits,  leaving  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  career  diaplalns  to  In- 
sure proportionate  Jewish  representation  in 
the  higher  ranks.  There  are  simply  not 
enough  Jewish  chaplains  with  rank,  matur- 
ity, and  experience  to  serve  as  facility  mem- 
bers of  the  chaplain  school  and  on  high- 
command  levels  at  strategic  headqiiarters  the 
world  over. 

Although  many  rabbis  have  relished  the 


chaplaincy  experience  and  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  military  as  well  as  the 
commission  to  remain  on  duty,  most  have 
rejected  a  career.  Two  reasons  are  cited 
most  frequently:  the  limited  possibilities 
for  providing  children  vrtti  an  adequate 
Jewish  education  and  the  comparatively  low 
salaries  offered  by  the  armed  forces — several 
thousand  dollars  a  year  less  than  what  civil- 
ian rabbis  often  receive.  While  the  salary 
problem  Is  not  Insoluble,  the  poesibllity  of 
providing  children  of  Jewish  chaplains  with 
a  proper  Jewish  education  and  a  Jewish 
milieu  seems  remote. 

Jewish  education  for  children 

In  1965  half  of  all  military  personnel  were 
married.  Even  a  minimal  Jewish  education 
program  for  the  children  of  these  service- 
men was  a  rarity.  Where  there  are  full-time 
Jewish  chaplains,  they  manage,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  organize  and  supervise  satisfac- 
tory religious  schools.  But  at  domestic  in- 
stallaUons  having  no  full-time  chaplains, 
particularly  those  which  are  removed  from 
established  Jewish  communities,  and  over- 
seas. especlaUy  if  there  is  no  Jewish  chaplain, 
there  slmjrfy  are  no  Jewish  educational 
'  facilities. 

To  help  remedy  thU  sltuaUon.  the  Com- 
mission on  Jewish  Chaplaincy  In  September. 
1964,  published  a  unified  Jewish  curriculum, 
which  the  military  distributes  to  installations 
throughout  the  world.  Jewish  chaplains 
make  periodic  visits  to  all  Installations  to 
urge  parents  to  establish  religious  schooU 
and  to  train  teachers.  As  a  consequence, 
scores  of  schools  have  been  set  up  and  dedi- 
cated parents  and  other  Interested  individ- 
uals study  manuals,  books,  and  teachers' 
guides  in  the  interest  of  their  children. 
Many  technical,  administrative,  and  financial 
difficulties  have  been  encountered,  but  the 
program  Is  gaining  ground. 

The  Women's  Organizations'  Services  of  the 
JWB  has  helped  organize  military  sister- 
hoods to  support  this  program,  furnishes 
holiday  gifts  for  the  children,  and  provides 
information  and  publications  explaining 
holiday  and  other  tradiUonal  pracUces. 
Dispersion  of  Jewish  personnel 

The  blessings  of  Integration  have  not  been 
unmixed.  Jewish  personnel  are  dispersed  in 
military  Installations  around  the  world. 
Groups  of  10  or  15  men  at  weather  stations, 
radar  sites,  and  small  depots,  aboard  ships 
and  In  special  task  forces,  etc.,  need  service 
even  more  than  those  at  large  InstallaUona 
boasting  full  Jewish  programs  of  activities. 
A  compUcated  and  costly  Jewish  "logistical" 
system  Is  employed  to  maintain  communica- 
tions with  such  isolated  personnel.  The 
commission  provides  guidance  and  fiuTUshes 
religious  supplies  to  non-Jewish  chaplains 
and  selected  Jewish  officers  and  enlisted  men 
to  help  them  serve  their  religious  needs.  An 
Intense  effort  is  made  to  reach  everyone  on 
Passover  and  the  High  Holy  Days,  but,  given 
the  limitations  of  JWB  resources,  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  who  are  missed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Judaism  is  one  of  the  three  major  faiths 
In  the  United  States.  In  the  military  thU 
recognition  is  more  clearly  translated  Into 
positive  terms  than  anywhere  else  on  the 
American  scene. 

Military  chapels  are  non -denominational 
and  thus  available  to  all  faiths.  Military 
hymnals  contain  sections  of  hymns  and  mu- 
sic for  each  of  the  major  faiths.  Bibles,  pre- 
pared especially  for  each  of  the  three  faiths, 
are  provided.  Rellgloxis  educational  facilities 
and  supplies  are  made  available  to  all.  No 
missionary  efforts  are  countenanced.  Each 
faith  is  respected.  More  than  that,  each 
chaplain  is  concerned  that  each  man  In  his 
unit  is  afforded  the  opportunity  to  worship, 
or  eren  not  to  worship,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  conscience.  Anti-semltism 
is  just  not  tolerated  In  the  military.    A  maa 
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can  niln  hia  career  and  even  be  court-mar- 
Ualed  for  aucb  an  offense.  Par  more  than 
In  civilian  life,  tbe  Jew  U  considered  as  an 
absolute  equal. 

The  chaplain  school  offers  a  unique  experi- 
ence tar  clergymen  of  all  faiths.  Chaplains 
reared  In  their  own  denominational  semina- 
ries, each  of  which  stresses  the  differences 
between  religious  groupings,  and  emphasizes 
its  own  favor  with  Ood.  wear  the  same  uni- 
form, eat.  sleep,  study,  and  train  together, 
and  separate  only  for  religious  worship.  Mu- 
tual respect  develops:  friendships  are  formed 
across  denominational  lines  and  appreciation 
of  the  splritiiai  chain  which  binds  them  all 
C(Mn«8  to  the  fore.  During  and  since  World 
War  n.  at  least  15.000  American  clergymen 
have  shared  this  experience,  and  Jewish 
chaplain-school  students  have  been  effective 
representatives  of  Judaism  to  them. 

All  of  this  augurs  well  for  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  America.  The  rabbinate  long  ago 
acknowledged  the  importance  of  the  military 
chaplaincy  by  giving  it  first  call  on  rabbinic 
manpower.  The  Jewish  commiinity  Itself 
<loea  not  yet  sufficiently  appreciate  the  con- 
tributions made  by  the  chaplaincy  to  the 
welfare  of  Jewry  in  America,  but  the  future 
historians  undoubtedly  wUI, 
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Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  consent  to  include  in  the  Congrks- 
siOHAL  Rkcors  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing In  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May 
17,  1966,  on  Prance's  Interest  In  the 
American  Indiana  and  our  western 
towns. 

I  think  it  is  so  good  I  want  all  of  the 
Members  to  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
It.  It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  people 
from  other  countries  are  waking  up  to  our 
tourist  attractions  here  In  the  United 
States  and.  in  particular,  that  the  vaca- 
tioners are  finding  the  lore  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Indian  people  here  in  Amer- 
ica especially  attractive.  The  article  Is 
as  follows: 
HowoT.  MoNsntTs:  Pkancz  Coca  Wild  Abottt 

Wild  West:  Cowbot  and  Ikdiam  Pashionb. 

Tkxpxs  CAMP-Otrrs  Tkbtve:  Boom  roa  Big 

Whits  Caow 

(By  Roger  Rlcklefs) 

Pabis. — Barres  U  route  au  defile  t 
That's  cowboy  and  Indian  talk,  podner.  It 
means  "Head  'em  off  at  the  pass!"  and  It 
might  be  a  useful  phrase  to  learn  If  you're 
coming  to  Prance.  For  this  nation  has  gone 
wild  about  the  WUd  West. 

The  Western  motif  is  everywhere  here. 
There  is  a  Paris  Western  Club  where  French- 
men do  the  Big  Howdy  square  dance.  There's 
rAssoclation  Western  de  France,  whose  pres- 
ident frequently  wears  cowboy  boots  and  a 
Western  hat  whUe  driving  his  Peugeot 
throi^b  Paris.  Opening  soon  will  be  La 
VaUM  dM  Peaux  Rouges  (The  Valley  of  the 
Badaklits).  a  replica  of  a  Western  town  and 
MWal  Indian  vUlages.  And,  of  course, 
there's  the  Crasy  Horse  Saloon,  a  famous 
■trip  Joint  with  old  West  decor. 

"Frenchmen  have  been  Interested  In  the 
Wwt  for  years,  but  now  they  have  the  time 


and  money  to  live  like  Westerners  on  week- 
ends," says  Gilbert  Gunhold.  the  36-year-old 
president  of  rAssoclation  Western.  The  asso- 
ciation estimates  that  Prance  now  has  50 
dude  ranches,  half  of  them  started  up  In 
the  past  year 

BurrALo  sno.  *  Loi;is  xvi 

For  some  Frenchmen,  such  as  Daniel 
(Dad)  Rlnquebcrck,  the  Wild  West  Is  a  se- 
rious and  absorbing  adult  hobby.  Mr. 
Rinqueberck  is  a  school-supplies  salesman 
who  organized  the  Paris  Western  Club  last 
year.  At  his  apartment  here  he  has  an  Indian 
rug.  a  framed  portrait  of  Buffalo  Bill,  eight 
Western  rifles  and,  hanging  over  his  gilded 
Louis  XVI  desk,  a  cow  skull. 

"After  the  war  I  played  drtxms  and  wash- 
board in  a  New  Orleans-style  Jazz  band  here 
In  Paris  and  got  fascinated  In  the  West 
through  music."  says  Mr.  Rinqueberck.  who 
sometimes  wears  blue  Jeans  and  a  belt  with 
a  big  silver  buckle.  HU  club,  which  meets 
several  times  a  month  for  lasso  practice, 
square  dancing,  riding  and  practicing  of 
Western  mvislc,  has  few  m>emt>er8  who  speak 
English  or  who  have  been  to  America. 

One  reason  more  Western -style  promo- 
tions axe  being  opened  Is  because  more  and 
more  promoters  apparently  are  realizing 
there's  gold  In  them  thar  hills.  La  Vallee  des 
Peaux  Rouges,  for  instance,  expects  400,000 
paying  cxistomers  this  year,  says  Robert  Mot- 
txira.  the  project's  technical  director. 

In  addition  to  the  Western  town  and  In- 
dian villages.  La  Vallee  has  a  60-foot-high 
totem  pole,  a  saloon  with  swinging  doors  and 
hitching  post  and  a  sheriff's  office  with  a 
poster  offering  a  95.000  reward  for  Billy  the 
Kid.  "Dead  or  Alive  "  There  is  even  a  VS. 
cavalry  log  fort,  manned  by  15  Frenchmen 
dressed  In  blue  American  Army  uniforms  of 
the  post-Clvil  War  era. 

"People  say  de  Oaulle  is  kicking  tbe  Ameri- 
can Army  out  and  we're  bringing  It  back  In," 
quips  Mr.  Mottxira. 

Mr.  Mottura.  ST.  also  Is  president  of  a 
French  club  whose  members  Imitate  the 
American  Indian  way  of  life,  camping  in 
teepees,  starting  fires  without  matches  and 
using  porcupine  quills  to  sew  replicas  of  In- 
dian deerskin  clothes.  "I  first  got  interested 
In  the  West  ao  years  ago  after  I  bought  a  pair 
of  Indian  baby  moccaslna  at  the  Paris  flea 
market."  says  Mr.  Mottura.  who  Is  known 
In  his  club  as  Big  White  Crow. 

PILCaiMAGS    TO    DKAOWOOD 

The  Interest  In  the  West  of  old  Is  so  keen 
that  many  people  here  are  planning  pilgrim- 
ages to  America  to  see  what  remains  of  the 
gold-rush  days.  L' Association  Western  plans 
its  first  group  trip  to  America  this  summer. 
Among  the  stops:  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Dead- 
wood.  S.D. 

Says  Mr.  Rinqueberck  of  the  Paris  West- 
em  Club:  "My  wife  and  I  dream  of  seeing 
the  USA  some  day— especially  Montana  and 
Wyoming." 

The  interest  of  Frenchmen  in  America  and 
things  American  Isn't  limited  to  the  West, 
however.  "A  gadget  generally  sells  better 
here  If  it's  American  than  If  It's  French." 
says  Beatrice  Desouches,  manager  of  La 
Oadgetiere  here.  "Americans  are  recognized 
as  the  kings  of  gadgets.  They  have  such  a 
reputation  for  being  really  practical  and 
modern." 

Among  other  things,  the  store  recently  has 
sold  about  1.000  electric  back-scratchers  and 
500  battery  operated  card  shufflers,  all  from 
tbe  U.S..  says  Miss  Desouches. 

Last  month,  250  small  department  stores 
from  Bruay-en-ArtoU  In  the  north  to  Beau- 
lieu-sxir-Mer  in  the  south  featured  American 
merchandise  exhibitions,  selling  goods  from 
Aunt  Jemina  pancake  mix  to  recorded  "Songs 
of  the  Old  West"  by  the  Oklahoma  Wran- 
glers. 

Not  all  Americana,  however.  Is  successful 
hare.  Lea  Jouets  Ratlonnels.  8.A.  (Sensible 
Toys),  a  Paris  toy  distributor,  says  one  no- 


table flop  has  been  the  nolse-maklng  devices 
that  U.S.  youngsters  attach  to  their  bicycles. 
The  reason:  French  parents  fear  angering 
their  neighbors  or  "getting  a  headache,"  says 
a  company  official. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  Or"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  J. 
Fitzpatrick  wrote  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  Tuesday, 
May  17.  reporting  on  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary dinner  for  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel 
last  week. 

Recognizing  that  contention  exists 
within  the  various  political  parties  on 
basic  philosophies  and  that  sloganism 
seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  the 
report  by  Kllpatrick  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, not  merely  as  a  report  of  a  social 
event  In  the  Nation's  Capital,  but  more 
important  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
participants  in  this  afTalr. 

Publicity  seeking,  unwashed,  kookle, 
self-professed  intellectuals  passionately 
display  themselves  before  the  communi- 
cations media  for  all  types  of  causes. 
This  group,  however,  is  In  sharp  con- 
trast, according  to  the  description  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Kllpatrick,  and  he  was  Im- 
pressed because  he  could  "tell  the  girls 
from  the  boys"  particularly  because — 

The  boys  had  short  hair,  crew-cropped, 
and  the  girls  had  long  hair,  curled  at  their 
shoulders;  they  radiated  hot  water,  good 
•oap. 

He  further  stated : 

There  wasn't  a  kook  In  the  crowd.  These 
were  healthy,  wholesome.  Intelligent,  young 
people,  well-mannered,  politically  aware, 
proudly  reverent. 

This  is  Indeed  a  refreshing  spectacle, 
particularly  because  of  the  marked  dif- 
ference between  another  group  described 
by  Mr.  Kllpatrick.  who  were  recently 
televised  as  students  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and — 

They  paraded  before  the  cameras,  pimpled, 
bearded,  slack-jawed,  dirty,  a  rabble  of 
pusillanimous  slobs. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Kllpatrick  follows: 
OoLowATm  AT  His  Best  Bcroas  Toitng 

AMEalCANS 

(By  James  J.  Kllpatrick) 
Barry  Goldwater  turned  up  In  town  the 
other  night,  standing  as  sentinel-straight  as 
one  of  his  giant  Saguaroes — and  Just  as 
needle-sharp.  He  had  come  to  speak  to  a 
dinner  at  the  Shoreham  of  Toung  Americans 
for  Freedom,  and  it  was  good  to  have  him 
back. 

By  all  the  ordinary  rules,  this  should  have 
been  a  forgettable  affair — fruit  cup.  roast 
beef,  parfalt,  a  couple  of  furlongs  of  head- 
table  guests.  Tet  the  coincidence  of  other 
events,  especially  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, added  a  special  poignancy  to  the  ritual 
occasion.    And  Goldwater  was  at  his  best. 

This  was  a  fifth  anniversary  dinner  for 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom.     Formed  at 
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Sharon,  Conn.,  In  the  winter  of  1960-61,  the 
group  now  counts  36,000  dues-paying  young 
conservatives  across  the  nation. 

Thai  night,  a  thousand  of  them  had  con- 
vened to  whoop  It  up  for  Barry  and  to  raise 
a  righ'-wlng  cry.  Do  you  know  the  first 
thing  that  struck  an  outside  observer?  You 
could  tell  the  girls  from  the  boys.  Peace,  It 
was  wonderful.  The  boys  had  short  hair, 
crew-cropped,  and  the  girls  had  long  hair, 
curled  at  their  shoulders;  they  radiated  hot 
water,  good  soap,  and  Chanel  No.  5.  When 
Dean  Manlon's  good-looking  daughter  Mar- 
ilyn led  them  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance, 
they  poured  their  young  voices  into  the  fa- 
miliar phrases  as  If  they  were  singing  a 
favorite  hymn. 

Kooks?  There  wasn't  a  kook  in  the  crowd. 
These  were  healthy,  wholesome.  Intelligent 
young  people,  well-mannered,  politically 
aware,  proudly  reverent.  They  had  come  to 
make  noise,  and  they  made  it  for  their  favor- 
ites— for  that  quiet  old  eagle,  Tom  Clark, 
for  South  Carolina's  Stsom  Thtjkmond,  for 
Florida's  Spessard  Holland.  But  at  9:49. 
when  Barry's  turn  came  at  last,  they  brought 
down  the  roof.  For  a  couple  of  minutes,  we 
were  back  in  San  Francisco. 

They  love  him  still.  In  their  hearts,  they 
know  he  was  right.  The  mistakes  of  the  '64 
campaign,  the  awfulness  of  defeat,  the  crash 
of  conservative  hof>es  that  bitter  November — 
all  this  vanished  in  the  warmth  that  flowed 
toward  a  leader  who  kept  the  faith. 

Goldwater  stood  there,  grinning  that 
crooked  grin,  grazing  good-naturedly  through 
those  blg-rlmmed  glasses.  After  a  while,  he 
shut  them  up  with  one  quiet-down  wave  of  a 
friendly  paw,  and  for  28  minutes  he  talked 
to  them,  hand  In  pocket,  giving  them  the  old 
sound  doctrine.  Reduced  to  black-and- 
white,  bis  qp>eech  was  probably  nothing 
much  .  He  said  nothing  he  hadn't  said  be- 
fore, but  he  managed  to  give  fresh  meaning 
to  comments  that  might  have  grown  stale. 

Members  of  the  federation,  he  noted,  were 
proud  to  call  themselves  conservatives,  and 
he  was  proud  of  the  name.  Conservatism  re- 
mains today  the  only  successful  political  phi- 
losophy known  by  man.  "What's  so  wrong 
with  it?"  To  be  conservative  is  first  of  all 
to  respect  the  proven  values  of  the  jjast — to 
comprehend  what  has  worked,  and  what  has 
not.  and  to  apply  these  lessons  of  expierience 
to  contemporary  needs. 

"Freedom  is  the  cause!"  said  Goldwater. 
He  speaks  of  freedom  like  some  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  calling  upon  his  God.  "Free- 
dom! No  people  have  ever  enjoyed  freedom 
as  much  as  we  have  enjoyed  It  under  the 
Constitution  and  under  the  forms  of  free 
enterprise." 

Yet  the  old  concept  of  freedom  seemed  to 
him  in  danger — not  from  Communists,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  but  from  the  apathy  and 
greed  and  indifference  of  our  own  people. 
He  turned  his  scorn  on  businessmen,  some 
of  whom  have  no  piore  morals  than  ladies 
of  the  night.  He  lashed  at  liberals  who  are 
dedicated  to  "action  without  thought."  He 
remarked  that  many  of  the  members  of  the 
federation  would  be  going  actively  into 
politics  a  few  years  hence — "Think  of  free- 
dom first,  and  second  of  the  vote." 

He  wound  up  with  a  few  minutes  of  quiet 
reflection  on  American  Ideals,  on  the  rights 
of  property,  the  rights  of  privacy,  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  individual,  the  freedom  of  the 
marketplace.  In  the  end,  he  thought,  the 
one  best  way  to  flght  communism  was  to 
convince  the  Communists  of  the  worth  of 
these  ideals — "that  our  concept  of  freedom 
Is  valid,  and  that  there  can  be  no  freedom 
under  a  centrally  controlled  state,  whether 
In  Russia  or  the  United  States." 

It  was  the  old-time  religion.  And  reading 
this  over,  it  sounds  a  little  corny.  Doubt- 
less the  Goldwater  view,  as  they  say,  is  "sim- 
plistic." Perhaps  it  smacks  of  "outmoded 
nationalism,"  or  of  "superpatrlotlsm."  or  of 
"flag-waving."  But  It  was  good  to  hear  the 
old  bells  rung  again,  and  good  to  see  these 
youngsters'   hearts   leap   up.    A  day   or  so 


later,  on  television  late  at  night,  one  gazed 
In  revulsion  upon  the  several  hundred  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  students  who  seized  their 
administration  building  for  a  massive  sit-in 
protest  against  the  draft.  They  paraded  be- 
fore the  cameras,  pimpled,  bearded,  slack- 
jawed,  dirty,  a  rabble  of  pusillanimous  slobs. 
And  one  thought  of  the  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  singing  out  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance, and  thanked  God  for  the  hope  they 
represent. 


WJJD  Radio  Station  of  Chicago  Conducts 
Americanism  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^KS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  superb  man- 
ner in  which  WJJD  radio  station  of  Chi- 
cago conducted  a  most  outstanding 
Americanism  contest  several  months  ago. 

We  as  lawmakers  and  leaders  of  our 
Grovernment  should  thank  Mr.  Harold 
Krelstein,  president  of  Plough  Broad- 
casting, and  Mr.  George  Dubinetz,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  WJJD 
radio  station  in  Chicago.  The  other  four 
Plough  radio  stations  located  in  Mem- 
phis, Atlanta,  Boston,  and  Baltimore  are 
also  continually  displaying  firie  public 
service  and  Americanism  spirit  with  var- 
ious types  of  radio  programs  and 
announcements . 

About  6  weeks  ago  Edward  F.  McElroy, 
director  of  special  events  and  past  na- 
tional commander  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans.  UJS.A.,  brought  the  winner  of 
the  contest  they  htid  to  my  office.  The 
title  of  the  contest  was  "Why  the  United 
States  Is  in  Vietnam."  Close  to  4,000 
entered  the  contest. 

A  re-year-old  boy  by  the  name  of  Tim- 
othy Krentz.  of  Addison.  111.,  won  the 
contest.  His  prize  was  a  trip  for  two  for 
4  days  to  cur  Nation's  Capital.  They 
went  home  thrilled,  tired,  and  amazed 
after  the  4-day  tour. 

I  would  like  to  submit  this  young  man's 
winning  essay.    It  is  as  follows: 
Mt    Thoughts    and    Feelings    Abottt    Oub 

American  Polict  in  Vietnam  Todiat 
(By  -nmothy  KrentB,  Addison,  111.,  age  16. 
high  school  Junior) 
In  my  beloved  country  I  am  guaranteed, 
among  other  things,  freedom  of  speech, 
which  is  greatly  to  be  prized.  I  have  the 
right,  therefore,  to  disagree  with  my  na- 
tion's policy  In  Vietnam  if  I  wish.  But  It 
behooves  any  citizen  who  values  his  rights 
and  privileges  to  use  them  wisely.  Along 
with  the  freedoms  guaranteed  me  by  my 
nation's  constitution  also  go  some  responsi- 
bUitles.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
policy  in  Vietnam,  It  is  my  responsibility 
to  become  as  well-informed  on  that  subject 
as   possible,    before   making   a   decision. 

Prom  my  reading  of  the  Vietnam  crisis,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
committed  numerous  acts  of  aggression 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  over  a  num- 
ber of  years.  Even  small  and  weak  coun- 
tries can  take  only  so  much  commxinlstic 
tyranny  before  they  decide  to  flght  for  their 
rights.  Americans  love  peace  as  much  as 
anyone  anywhere,  but  not  a  peace  main- 
tained by  hiding  their  heads  In  the  sand 


while  Communists  continue  to  threaten  and 
attack  any  small  nation  they  want. 

Our  nation  has  followed  a  consistent  pat- 
tern in  one  crisis  after  another  from  Korea, 
Berlin,  and  the  Congo  to  Vietnam.  She  re- 
fuses to  walk  %way  from  her  obligations; 
she  does  not  offer  up  small  countries  as  peace 
offerings.  She  goes  to  the  aid  of  the  wronged 
and  oppressed,  with  the  Idea  that  her  force 
and  might  may  cause  an  aggressor  to  see 
the  error  of  his  way  and  desist.  America 
Is  not  out  to  destroy  the  Government  at 
Hanoi,  but  to  persuade  It  to  leave  South 
Vietnam  alone. 

I  believe  firmly  that  the  United  States 
should  and  will  continue  its  build-up  of 
men  and  munitions  in  Vietnam,  expecting 
to  stay  as  long  as  a  communist  threat  exists 
there.  There  Is  no  other  choice,  really,  for  a 
nation  that  values  freedom  and  human 
dignity.  Yet  while  the  build-up  continues 
there.  President  Johnson  has  offered  re- 
peatedly to  talk  peace  with  Hanoi.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suspect  our  President  of  plan- 
ning to  surrender  South  Vietnam  to  the 
North  at  such  peace  talks,  if  they  ever  de- 
velop. No  one  should  ever  value  peace  so 
highly  that  he  would  surrender  decency  to  it. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  that  the  Viet  Congi 
backed  by  Red  China,  refuses  to  talk  peace. 
They  surely  have  their  reasons.  They  may 
still  feel  that  they  have  a  chance  to  win. 
Or  they  may  be  counting  on  history  to  re- 
peat itself,  even  though  the  war  Is  not  going 
so  weU  for  them  now.  They  may  be  count- 
ing heavily  on  the  comfortable'  Americans 
at  home  to  lose  their  wlU  to  flght,  now  that 
they  have  discovered  that  they  cannot  In- 
timidate the  American  soldiers  at  the  front. 
When  the  people  on  the  homefront  In 
Prance  lost  their  vrtll  to  flght,  the  war  over 
Indo-Chlna  was  also  lost.  It  could  be  that 
the  Viet  Cong  is  counting  on  the  small  but 
loud  group  of  American  Young  people  on 
college  campuses  to  demonstrate  and  "carry  ' 
on"  until  the  whole  nation  is  upset,  and 
pressure  -te  put  on  our  leaders  to  get  out 
of  the  war  In  any  way  possible.  This  would 
give  the  Viet  Cong  an  upper  hand  In  peace 
negotiations,  something  they  lack  at  the 
present. 

If  they  are  counting  on  thU,  they  haven't 
much  hope  for  success.  The  antl-Vletnam 
demonstrations  did  not  have  the  effect  hoped 
for.  They  failed  to  gain  momentum,  be- 
cause serious  and  thinking  students  all  over 
the  nation  rallied  to  the  flag  when  they  saw 
such  un-American  activities  get  under  way. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  antl-Vletnam  dem- 
onstraUons  served  to  unit  young  Americans 
In  a  c<Mnmon  cause  by  awakening  in  them 
a  stronger  sense  of  right,  and  of  freedom 
for  those  that  love  freedom,  and  of  Iqjalty 
to  one's  country  and  one's  fighting  men. 
Our  nation  will  not  back  down  from  an  un- 
pleasant situation,  or  turn  back  once  it 
has  "put  its  hand  to  the  plow."  A  few 
dissenting  voices  wUl  not  be  able  to  change 
a  policy  that  Is  good  and  noble,  that  of  aid- 
ing another  nation  to  be  free  from  C<Mn- 
munlstic  tyranny,  even  as  we  are  free. 
Americans  at  home  are  Just  beginning  to 
learn  something  that  our  soldiers  in  Viet- 
nam have  known  all  along,  and  that  ia:  what 
our  nation  really  is  fighting  for. 


The  Making  of  a  Secretary  General 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speakw.  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
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tide  which  appears  In  the  March-April 
1966  issue  of  Vista,  a  publication  of  the 
United  Nations  Association.  The  article 
Is  entitled  "The  Making  of  a  Secretary 
General"  and  Is  written  by  June  Bing- 
ham, the  wife  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  Congressman 
Jonathan  BracHAic. 

It  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  our  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
Is,  I  understand,  a  forenmner  of  her 
book,  "U  Thant  of  Burma.' 

The  article  Is  most  timely,  and  will.  1 
am  sure,  be  of  definite  Interest  to  all  of 
U3  who  are  concerned  with  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  man  who  holds  "the 
world's  most  demanding  job." 
The  article  follows: 
Thx   Making   or  a   Secketakt    Gene«al 

(By  June  Bingham) 
Forty  years  ago  a  boy  waa  preparing  for  his 
«laUy  swim  on  the  banks  or  the  sllty.  warm 
Pantan&w  River  In  Brttlah  Burma. 

With  care  he  placed  his  two  favorite  books, 
a  Shakespeare  and  a  Conan  Doyle.  In  the 
shade  of  a  tamarind  tree.  He  kicked  off  his 
sajidals,  removed  his  coUarless  shirt,  tucked 
up  his  ankle-length  sarong-Uke  longyi. 
plunged  Into  the  water,  and  swam  the  breast 
stroke  with  more  energy  than  form. 

At  fifteen  tJ  Thant  took  pride  In  keeping 
-flt",  and  for  a  Burmese  provincial  In  1934.  a 
well  exercised,  well  fed  body  was  the  only 
form  of  health  Insurance  against  the  dysen- 
terlea,  malaria,  tuberculoels.  leprosy,  and 
other  prevalent  tropical  woes.  In  addition 
to  swimming.  Thant  and  his  three  younger 
brothers  enjoyed  hiking  and  Burmese  cane- 
b*U.  sport*  which,  like  swimming,  need  not 
be  competitive.  But  Thanfs  greatest  enjoy- 
ments were  literary.  HU  father,  a  cultured 
businessman,  was  the  only  person  In  the  town 
of  Pantanaw  who  could  read  and  write 
English  ("the  language  of  the  heretics."  ac- 
cording to  some  devout  Burmese  Buddhists) . 
At  fifteen  Thant  had  published  his  first 
article  In  English.  In  Burmeae  Boy.  the 
magazine  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Yet  the  Jour- 
nalistic career  he  yearned  to  follow  now 
seemed  beyond  his  reach. 

His  father  had  died  the  previous  year,  and 
the  family  rlce-mlU  and  other  properties. 
Instead  of  going  to  the  widow  and  four  sons, 
had.  through  a  kind  of  legal  shenanigans, 
been  diverted  Into  the  pocket  of  a  scoundrelly 
in-law. 

Thant's  mother,  a  slim,  erect,  devout  lady, 
today  In  her  eighties,  turned  to  her  eldest 
son  for  help  and  advice.  Thant  was  asked 
to  shoulder  responsibility  he  had  never 
thought  to  seek.  He  was  already  t&lla*  than 
his  mother  and.  In  many  ways,  better  edu- 
cated. He  concluded  that  be  should  go  to 
Rangoon  University  for  only  two  years  In- 
stead of  the  full  four.  He  would  then  return 
and  teach  In  the  Pantanaw  National  (read 
nationalist)  High  School,  thus  earning 
enoiigh  for  the  higher  education  of  his 
brothers.  At  the  same  time  he  would  be 
helping  his  pupils  to  develop  the  cultural 
self-oonsclousness  and  national  self-con- 
fidence necessary  If  the  Burmese  were  ever  to 
break  free  of  British  rule. 

At  the  University  Thant  continued  his 
swimming  and  biking,  was  elected  Joint  sec- 
retary of  the  Philosophical  Association  and 
secretary  of  the  Uterary  and  Debating 
Society.  He  also  wrote  letters  to  leading 
newspapers,  offering  simple  moral  solutions 
to  complex  political  problems.  He  also 
made  some  lifelong  friends.  One  was  U  Nu. 
who  later  became  the  first  Prime  Minister  of 
Independent  Burma.  Another.  U  Myo  Mln. 
said  of  Thant  In  retrospect: 

"His  behavior  was  always  gentlemanly 
(but)  he  wasn't  really  meek  or  mild.  He  just 
didn't  like  taking  part  In  quarrels  or  rough 
horseplay.    He  would  be  the  observer  rather 


than  the  parUclpant.  .  .  .  Everyone  knew  he 
would  do  weU  In  his  studies  but  he  didn't 
make  a  show  of  brllUtfnce." 

Had  It  not  been  for  Thant's  ready  and  not 
always  Innocent  humor,  he  might  have  been 
a  goody-good.  As  It  was.  he  waa  known  to 
laugh  unabashedly  at  bawdy  scenes  In  the 
Burmese  pw^s  (night-long,  outdoor  variety 
shows). 

Another  friend  of  U  Thant's  was  a  Briton. 
J.  S  Purnlvall.  a  tall,  thin  retired  Indian 
Civil  Service  officer  who  had  a  bookstore  near 
the  University  and  a  passion  for  improving 
Burmese  education.  He  tried  to  persuade 
Thant  to  enter  the  civil  service.  But  this 
would  have  meant  two  extra  years  at  the 
University. 

Thant  kept  to  hU  original  schedule,  return- 
ing to  Pantanaw  In  1928.  a  "senior  master " 
at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

He  continued,  however,  to  correspond  with 
Purnlvall  and  to  win  translation  competitions 
in  Purnl«all"s  bi-monthly  magazine.  The 
World  of  Books.  Thant"8  pen  name  waa 
"Thllawa."  after  a  I7th  century  Burmese 
noble  who  was  reputed  to  have  smiled  only 
three  times  In  his  life.  Thllawa  symboUzed 
the  kind  of  serenity  U  Thant  (despite  his 
warm  and  easy  srxUle)  was  hoping  to  attain 
by  dally  Buddhist  meditation. 

This  meditation,  he  says  today.  Involves 
a  closing  of  the  senses  to  outer  reality  and  a 
concentration  on  Inner  reality:  "You  could 
set  off  a  firecracker  next  to  a  person  really 
meditating  and  he  would  not  hear  it.  The 
result  Is  comparable  to  the  action  of  the 
lungs  on  the  blood:  impurities  and  fatigue 
are  removed:  one  emerges  from  successful 
experience  of  meditation,  "Thant  says,  with  a 
feeling  of  "give  my  love  to  everybody"  {metta 
pura). 

Three  years  after  his  return  to  Pantanaw. 
Thant  took  the  nationwide  Teachershlp  Ex- 
amination. He  won  the  highest  marks  In  the 
country  and  was  appointed  headmaster  of 
the  Pantanaw  School.  But  he  continued 
some  teaching.  "I  like  putting  my  Ideas 
across."  he  says,  and  his  rapport  with  young 
people  today  extends  to  the  beat  as  well  as 
the  square.  When  the  post  above  him.  that 
of  School  Superintendent,  fell  vacant.  Thant 
wrote  to  his  friend  U  Nu  who  came,  saw, 
conquered  and.  In  time,  eloped  with  the 
daughter  of  the  head  of  the  school  board. 
( In  Burma,  a  land  of  startling  contrasts,  mar- 
riages are  for  the  most  part  "arranged"  but 
romantic  elopements  are  not  uncommon.) 
U  Thant  waa  appointed  to  fill  U  Nu's  place. 

U  Nu  went  back  to  Rangoon  University 
where  he  became  President  of  the  Students' 
Union,  a  group  of  young  nationalists,  one 
of  whom  was  Aung  San,  later  to  become  "the 
George  Washington  of  Burma."  U  Thant 
became  acquainted  with  Aung  San  through 
a  controversy  In  The  World  of  Books.  By 
the  mld-thlrtles  Thant  waa  writing  a  regu- 
lar coliunn,  From  Afy  School  Window,  in 
which  he  criticized  Burmese  politicians  and 
journalists  as  readily  as  British  methods 
of  education.  When  he  deplored  the  idea 
of  uniforms  for  students  Aung  San  wrote 
an  emphatic  rebuttal.  Uniforms.  Aung  San 
said,  would  biilld  discipline  and  a  nation- 
alist spirit.  Thant  answered  In  the  fol- 
lowing Issue  that  freedom  and  Individuality, 
not  regimentation,  were  essential  for  the 
Burmese.  Dr.  Maung  Maung,  today  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Chief  Court  In  Rangoon,  later 
recalled  that  "a  wordy  war  was  fought  be- 
tween them.  In  the  course  of  which  a  last- 
ing friendship  was  struck." 

The  next  time  U  Thant  visited  Rangoon 
he  met  Aung  San.  In  time  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  nationalist  leaders. 
He  often  approved  of  their  plans  but  he 
deplored  the  violence  that  some  of  them  were 
willing  to  court.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  most  of  them  and  in  1934  be  became  a 
married  man.  His  wife — the  marriage  was 
both  arranged  and  mutually  pleasing — is 
quiet,  devout  and  domestically  gifted.     By 


the  early  1940's  they  bad  a  daughter,  a  son, 
and  a  foster  son. 

Pearl  Harbor  Day  found  Burma  v\ilnerable 
to  the  Japanese  Invasion  that  shortly  fol- 
lowed. The  Japanese  drove  the  British  out 
of  Burma  Into  India  and  set  up  a  puppet 
Burmese  government  in  Rangoon.  U  Nu 
and  Aung  San  were  made  Ministers  and.  In 
May,  1942,  they  summoned  Superintendent 
Tb'Uit  from  Pantanaw  to  blueprint  a  re- 
organization of  Burmese  education. 

Rangoon  was  chaotic:  refugees  were 
streaming  In  from  the  countryside  and  the 
allied  bombers  were  roaring  over  from  their 
bases  In  India.    As  U  Thant  later  said: 

"I  waa  not  happy  at  all.  It  was  much 
worse  than  the  British  system.  There  were 
too  many  Japanese  advisers.  They  called 
themselves  advisers  but  really  they  ruled. 
Life  In  Rangoon  grew  pretty  hot.  Not  only 
the  bombing.  I  was  a  target  of  Japanese 
suspicion.  I  was  thought  to  be  pro-British." 
U  Thant  finished  his  Job  and  went  back  to 
Pantanaw.  There  he  and  four  friends  de- 
fied the  death  penalty  the  Japanese  were 
enforcing  against  Burmese  found  with  short 
wave  radios.  Each  night  they  listened  to 
news  from  abroad,  very  different  from  the 
official  Japanese  version.  U  Thant  was  re- 
ceiving valuable  training  In  keeping  secrets. 
Later  he  was  contacted  by  the  underground 
Burmese  Resistance  and  helped  to  store  rice 
against  the  time  of  uprising. 

Meanwhile  the  Japanese  Issued  an  edict 
making  the  Japanese  language  compulsory 
in  the  Burmese  schools.  Thant  did  not 
argue;  he  simply  remained  unable  to  find 
any  suitable  teachers.  He  came  under  such 
suspicion  that  a  Japanese  lieutenant  warned 
him  of  imminent  arrest.  He  and  his  friends 
destroyed  their  radio. 

Led  by  General  Aung  San,  the  Burmese 
rose  against  the  Japanese  In  March,  1945. 
and  joined  the  Allies.  Liberation  of  Burma 
was  then  followed  by  nationalist  agitation 
for  Independence  from  the  British.  Finally 
after  Winston  Cbxirchlll  was  succeeded  by 
Clement  Attlee,  Aung  San  was  able  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  British.  Burma 
never  chose  to  Join  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1947,  a  few  months  before  Burma"s 
scheduled  Independence,  Aung  San  and 
many  of  his  top  assistants  were  mowed  down 
In  cold  blood  on  the  orders  of  a  Burmese 
right  wing  antagonist.  As  with  the  murder 
of  Lincoln,  the  Impetus  toward  unity,  em- 
bodied in  the  leader  of  a  war-ravaged  land, 
was  tragically  lost.  U  Nu  became  Prime 
Minister  In  place  of  Aung  San,  and  only  a 
few  months  after  Independence  In  Janu.iry 
1948  there  began  the  armed  Insurgencies  by 
Communists  and  minority  groups  that  have 
bedeviled  Burma  to  this  day. 

In  the  sununer  of  1947  U  Thant  had  moved 
to  Rangoon  with  his  family.  He  bad  raised 
the  money  to  found  a  magazine.  At  last  his 
dream  of  becoming  a  Journalist  was  about  to 
be  realized.  But  after  the  "State  Murder," 
Thant  was  summoned  by  U  Nu  and  asked  to 
serve  as  Press  Secretary  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. For  U  Thant  public  welfare  has  ever 
counted  more  than  private  preference. 

Thereafter  he  fulfilled  Purnlvall's  dream 
for  hini  by  becoming  a  civil  servant  and  ris- 
ing to  the  top  of  that  profession.  Not  only 
was  he  Secretary  In  the  Important  Ministry 
of  Information,  but  in  1954  U  Nu  created  a 
special  job  fc;'  him,  "Secretary  to  the  Prime 
Minister,"  and  then  added  to  it  the  Job  of 
Secretary  to  the  Economic  and  Social  Board. 
No  one  dreamed  It — except  perhaps  the 
astrologer  wl)o  had  told  U  Thant's  wife  dur- 
ing her  childhood  that  the  man  she  mar- 
ried would  some  day  become  world  famous — 
but  U  Thant  was  receiving  excellent  training 
for  a  future  Secretary-General. 

For  one  thing,  he  learned  to  delegate  au- 
thority. Today  one  of  his  Under-Secretaries 
says,  "He  trusts  us  so  much  that  we  feel 
a  greater  responsibility,  and  we  work  twice 
as  hard  as  we  would  U  he  were  constantly 
checking  on  us." 
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He  also  learned  to  deal  with  the  press. 
Among  the  media  representatives  at  the  UJ7. 
today  there  is  great  appreciation  for  Thant's 
willingness  to  be  frank  with  them  (some  ot 
Thant's  aides  think  he  Is  too  trusting  and 
that  his  trust,  on  occasion,  has  been 
abused). 

In  addition,  he  learned  many  of  the  tech- 
niques of  applying  economic  and  social  aid 
In  a  less  developed  country.  Today  85  per 
cent  of  the  UN's  work  is  In  that  field. 

His  many  duties  taught  him  to  get  along 
with  politicians  who  were  not  getting  along 
with  one  another.  Today  at  the  UN  when 
there  are  disputes  among  member  nations 
the  Secretary-General  listens  sjrmpathetl- 
cally  to  each  side,  works  long  and  patiently 
in  the  background,  and  lets  such  credit  as 
emerges  go  to  the  principals  Involved. 

He  learned  about  the  world  and  its  peo- 
ples, traveling  widely  with  U  Nu  on  both  sides 
of  the  Iron  curtain  and  in  the  neutral  coun- 
tries. He  also  met  most  of  the  world's  lead- 
ers, many  of  whom  he  Is  frequently  In  touch 
with  as  Secretary-General. 

Finally,  he  was  Instrumental  In  the  plan- 
ning and  holding  of  the  Bandung  Confer- 
ence of  1955.  This  established  Afro-Asian 
solidarity  and  proclaimed  neutralism  In  Its 
most  basic  form,  the  refusal  militarily  to  Join 
either  side  of  the  Cold  War.  Today  the 
Bandung  nations  comprise  more  than  half 
the  UN  membership,  and  their  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  that  of  the  Cold  Warriors, 
must  be  won  if  any  UN  measure  is  to  succeed 
over  the  long  run. 

In  1957  U  Nu  offered  U  Thant  the  post  of 
Burma's  Permanent  Representative  at  the 
UN.  U  Thant  was  enthusiastic  and  moved 
his  family  to  New  York.  He  spoke  out  fre- 
quently at  the  UN  and  at  meetings  through- 
out the  United  States.  Chief  among  his 
subjects  was  Burma's  form  of  socialism,  a 
combination  of  private  farms  and  homes  with 
public  ownership  of  the  basic  means  of  pro- 
duction; another  was  the  importance  of  Indi- 
vidual liberties.  "I  am  against  tyranny," 
he  said.  "In  any  form." 

He  was  chosen  to  chair  the  UN  Develop- 
ment Fund,  the  Working  Committee  on  Al- 
gerian Freedom,  and  the  Congo  Conciliation 
Commission.  Despite  several  changes  of 
government  In  Rangoon  he  stayed  at  his  post 
In  New  York. 

On  September  17.  1961  Dag  H.-unmarskJold 
died  on  a  UN  mission  of  peace  to  the  Congo. 
The  Soviets  tried  to  Install  their  troika: 
three  Secretaries-General,  one  from  each 
side  of  the  iron  ciutain  and  one  from  the 
neutral  group,  all  three  of  whom  would  have 
to  agree  before  {ictlon  could  be  taken.  But 
the  nations  outside  the  Soviet  group  stood 
firm  and  one  Secretary-General  was  finally 
elected. 

U  Thant,  with  typical  modesty,  claims  that 
he  was  chosen  because  he  came  from  a  non- 
aligned  country  in  a  strategic  part  of  the 
world.  Former  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson 
said  that  Thant  was  "the  only  human  being 
out  of  a  hundred  nations  represented  at  the 
UN  who  was  acceptable  to  everybody." 

U  Thant  Is  like  Hammarskjold  In  hla  de- 
votion to  the  world  organization.  But  as 
persons  they  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
different.  Hammarskjold  generated  electri- 
city: one  vibrated  in  his  presence  like  a  tight 
wire  In  a  high  wind;  U  Thant  defuses  people 
when  they  are  wrought.  Hammarskjold,  the 
Christian,  was  a  mystic;  Thant,  the  Buddhist, 
is  a  pragmatist  (one  of  the  UN  aides  who 
worked  with  both  of  them  compares  Ham- 
marskjold to  the  recent  Pope  Pius  and  Thant 
to  Pope  John). 

Hammarskjold  liked  authority  centered  in 
his  own  hands;  Thant  likes  to  delegate  It. 
Hammarskjold,  mercurial,  was  thrilling  to 
Work  for  but  demanding;  Thant,  courteous, 
humorous,  and  serene.  Is  pleasant  to  work 
for;  he  can  correct  a  draft  without  denigrat- 
ing the  drafter;  he  can  receive  bad  news 
without  Impugning  those  responsible;  Ham- 
marskjold,    the     trained    diplomat,     spoke 


mainly  for  the  ear  of  the  Foreign  Office; 
Thant,  the  former  teacher,  speaks  to  the 
X>eoples  of  the  world,  the  mute  hundreds  of 
mlUlona  who  yearn  for  peace  and  who,  ex- 
cept for  him,  have  no  other  single  voice. 

In  speaking  out  as  frankly  as  be  does, 
Thant  has,  at  different  times,  caused  anger 
In  the  White  House,  the  Kremlin,  and  among 
the  unaligned  nations.  But  this  In  Itself 
does  not  bother  him.  He  knows,  as  did  Ham- 
marskjold and  Trygve  Lie  before  him.  that 
a  Secretary-General  cannot  please  all  of  the 
people  all  of  the  time. 


KNXT  Editorializes  Against  Resurrection 
of  Deceased  160-Acre  Limitation  in 
Imperial  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CALlrOBNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  30 
years  ago  a  decision  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment's Lawyers  transported  to  the 
Elysian  fields  the  160-acre  limitation  on 
Irrigated  land  Insofar  as  the  Imperial 
Valley  Is  concerned.  As  a  consequence 
for  three  decades  that  valley  grew,  pros- 
pered, and  became  one  of  the  Nation's 
finest  agricultural  areas.  Its  crops  have 
come  to  grace  the  tables  of  the  Midwest, 
East,  and  South. 

But  the  Department's  bureaucrats  have 
never  ceased  their  mourning  for  this 
loved  one.  It  took  them  30  years  of  try- 
ing, hiring,  and  firing,  but  they  finally 
came  up  with  some  lawyer  on  their  pay- 
roll who  would  give  them  a  contrary  de- 
cision. They  have  used  it  to  resuscitate 
their  loved  one.  Somewhat  worse  for 
wear  after  a  third  of  a  century  In  the 
cofito,  the  now  reincarnated  loved  one 
ghoulishly  stalks  the  valleys  like  a  ceme- 
terial  omen,  threatening  to  break  Its 
agricultural  economy  Into  uneconomic 
160-acre  bits  and  pieces. 

Of  these  dismal  events  KNXT-TV  of 
Los  Angeles  gloomily  edltoralized  on  May 
3  and  4  as  follows : 

TuRNXNo  Back  thx  Clock 
(By  Robert  D.  Wood) 

The  Federal  government  Is  trying  to  turn 
the  clock  back  to  pre-Clvll  War  days  In 
Southern  California. 

The  story  Is  developing  now  In  Imperial 
County.  That  may  seem  to  be  a  long  way 
off,  but  it's  Just  as  close  as  the  vegetable 
counter  of  your  supermarket.  This  Is  how 
It  started: 

Back  in  the  year  1902,  when  a  farmer  could 
still  tame  a  piece  of  wilderness  with  a  plow 
and  a  mule.  Congress  passed  the  Reclama- 
tion Act  to  bring  water  Into  undeveloped 
areas. 

The  law  said  that  no  one  could  have  the 
new  water  for  a  farm  of  more  than  home- 
stead size,  160  acres. 

Years  later.  Congress  approved  a  canal  to 
bring  more  Colorado  River  water  Into  Im- 
perial Valley.  Most  of  that  land  was  already 
farmed  with  Colorado  River  water,  so  Con- 
gress decided  the  old  160-acre  limit  would 
not  apply.  The  Department  of  Interior  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  not  long  after. 

But  now,  30  years  later,  the  Department 
of  Interior  has  reversed  Itself.  It  says  the 
earlier  ruling  made  by  Its  own  lawyers  was 


wrong.  It  says  the  leO-acres  limit  should 
apply. 

If  the  clock  Is  turned  back,  ownership  of 
land  in  excess  of  160  acres  will  have  to  b« 
sold.  You  can  Imagine  the  effect  that  will 
have  on  an  area  where  the  avorage  farm 
Is  close  to  a  thousand  acres. 

160  acres  may  have  been  the  Ideal  size 
for  a  farm  when  the  original  Homestead  Act 
was  passed,  but  that  was  1862,  more  than 
100  years  ago.  It  may  also  have  made  sense 
in  1902,  but  it's  ridiculous  today. 

But  that's  what  the  government  Is  now 
trying  to  do  in  Imperial  Valley,  and  we 
dont  think  it's  just  or  fair  by  any  standard. 

There  are  not  many  people  directly  in- 
volved. Probably  less  than  a  thousand  prop- 
perty  owners.  But  their  problem  is  our 
problem  when  the  government  operates  in 
that  manner. 

The  same  rule  could  be  applied  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  as  weU  and  that 
takes  in  nearly  all  the  remainder  of  Southern 
California.  That  may  sound  far  fetched, 
but  a  government  lawyer  said  Its  possible. 

If  the  Department  of  Interior  doesn't 
change  Its  mind,  then  we  think  Congress 
should  step  In  and  review  the  160-acre  law. 
No  place  Is  safe  If  this  type  of  rule  from 
a  bureaucratic  cavern  In  Washington  la  al- 
lowed to  stand. 


Election  Frauds  Are  Not  Funny 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiNOiB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills 
is  an  election  year,  and  we  are  properly 
concerned  with  the  propriety  of  election 
tabulations  across  the  country. 

Therefore,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Recxjrd  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Chicago  Tribune  which 
comments  on  the  rather  persistent  vote 
frauds  perpetrated  by  the  political  ma- 
chine which  dominates  that  city.  The 
editorial  is  strong  but  pertinent  commen- 
tary on  election  processes  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

ELECTION  FRAITDS  AKE  NOT  FUNNT 

Next  to  President  Johnson,  the  star  per- 
former at  the  Domocartic  dinner  In  Mc- 
cormick Place  Tuesday  night  was  Rep.  Wn-- 
LiAM  L.  Dawson,  the  veteran  south  side  boss. 
He  predicted  that  the  party  would  not  lose 
an  office  in  the  November  election. 

"In  my  2d  ward,"  he  added,  "we're  going 
to  vote  all  possible.  And  when  I  say  all  pos- 
sible I  don't  mean  what  you  all  are  laughing 
at.     I  mean  all  those  who  live  In  the  ward." 

The  la\ighter  which  the  congressmen  re- 
ferred to  shows  how  contemptuous  the  local 
Democrats  are  toward  the  election  process. 
They  thought  Rep.  Dawson's  reference 
"to  vote  all  possible"  meant  that  he 
intended  to  use  "ghost"  voters  registered 
from  cemeteries,  vacant  lots,  churches,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  nonresidential  buildings. 
This  has  been  standard  practice  in  Chicago  in 
spite  of  the  official  canvass  Intended  to  re- 
move phony  registrants  from  the  election 
rolls. 

President  Johnson's  clacque  at  McCormlck 
Place  evidently  thought  ghost  voting  was 
amusing,  and  Rep.  Dawson,  prompted  by  a 
pull  on  hla  coattalls  from  Mayor  Daley, 
hastened  to  declare  that  he  metuit  to  say  that 
he  would  count  votes  only  from  people  who 
live  In  the  ward. 
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It  baa  been  stasdard  practice  to  Intimidate 
and  bribe  thousanda  of  citizens  of  Chicago's 
•outb  and  west  sides.  Here  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  reports  nutde  by  observers  for 
the  Republican  Eagle  Eye  operation  after 
the  1964  election: 

"Much  yotlng  by  affidavit  claiming  Illit- 
eracy the  no  notation  appeared  In  the  pre- 
cinct binder.  Most  assistance  was  given  by 
one  Judge — Democratic,  of  course.  Cards 
passed  out  instructing  voters  to  pull  'A'  and 
•D'  Democratic  levers." 

"Unauthorized  persons  were  allowed  In  and 
out  of  polls  after  6  pjn.  These  same  people, 
usually  cohorts  of  the  Democratic  precinct 
captains'  organization,  were  iJlowed  to  count 
ballots  and  give  machine  totals  for  tallying." 

"Repeatedly  assistance  was  given  to  voters 
by  one  Judge  with  the  curtains  closed  and 
without  affidavit.  Democratic  precinct  cap- 
tains run  the  pwlls  and  Judges  take  their 
orders  from  the  captains." 

"■ggs  were  passed  out  to  voters  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  reward  was  a  half-pint  of 
gln." 

"Men  who  appeared  to  be  derelicts  were 
brought  to  the  polls  In  groups;  they  were 
filthy  but  their  brand  new  registration  cards 
which  they  had  to  consult  when  asked  their 
addresses   were   pristine." 

At  every  Chicago  election,  reports  of  fraud 
are  made  by  watchers  for  honest  election 
organizations,  university  students  of  politi- 
cal science,  and  newspaper  reporters. 

The  Democrats  are  strongly  In  favor  of 
free  and  honest  elections  In  Alabama  and 
South  Viet  Nam.  It's  too  bad  they  don't 
teel  the  same  way  about  elections  In  Chicago. 


The  Vital  Nancatack  YaHey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or  coMNKcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  29.  19«6,  Issue  of  the  American 
Banker  carried  an  Interesting  article  by 
Mr.  William  O.  Boles  on  the  dynamic 
growth  and  projected  Industrial  expan- 
sion of  Connecticut's  Naugatuck  Valley 
region.  This  vital  area  traditionally 
known  as  the  "Brass  Center  of  the 
World."  is  experiencing  a  new  vigor  In 
many  other  Industrial  fields,  and  we  in 
the  Naugatuck  Valley  are  constantly 
heartened  by  this  new  evidence  of  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Mr.  Boles,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Colonial  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  enumerates  the  key  factors  which 
are  making  these  projections  realities, 
and  it  Is  interesting  and  satisfying  to 
note  his  emphasis  on  the  Interstate 
Highway  Systent  as  a  stimulus  to  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Since  the  Naugatuck  Valley  comprises 
the  heart  of  my  congressional  district, 
this  instance  of  productive  Federal -State 
cooperation  is  of  special  Interest  to  me, 
but  since  it  is  also  an  example  of  nation- 
wide application,  I  offer  the  article  in 
Its  entirety  for  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues : 

Vaixxt  or  VrrAUTT  Gains  bt  Brrm 

AOCSBSXBIUTT 

(By  William  O.  Boles) 
With  Connecticut  continuing  as  the  fast- 
est growing  state  In  New  England,  the  cen- 
tral Naugatuck  Valley  region  of  the  state 
finds  Itself  facing  what  promises  to  be  the. 


most  exciting  economic  period  in  its  long 
history.  This  valley  of  vitality  has  ^>een 
famous  for  generations  for  highly-skilled 
craftsmen  and  Industrial  know-how. 

Waterbury,  the  core  city  of  the  area,  has 
been  known  as  "The  Brass  Center  of  the 
World":  but  today  great  changes  are  taking 
place  with  rapid  diversification  and  expan- 
sion In  many  Industrial  fields.  Along  with 
these  changes  which  are  causing  things  to 
happen,  there's  an  even  more  significant 
change  In  another  vital  factor — accessibility. 

The  transcontinental  four-lane,  limited 
access  highway  known  as  Interstate  84  now 
under  construction  and  new  Connecticut 
Route  8  will  cross  In  a  multl-mllUon  dollar 
Interchange  on  the  Western  edge  of  Water- 
bury. 

These  roads  are  expected  to  be  completed 
through  our  city  by  the  end  of  this  year  and 
make  the  valley  accessible  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  bringing  the  nation's  wealthiest 
markets  within  over  night  reach.  Put  an- 
other way,  this  means  that  33%  of  the  total 
population  of  the  United  States,  41%  of  the 
country's  manufacturing  firms,  42%  of  the 
total  manufacturing  employment  of  the  na- 
tion are  an  overnight  haul  away. 

When  completed.  1-84  will  stretch  across 
Connecticut  from  the  New  York  Thruway 
to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike;  Connecticut 
Rout  8  from  BrldgeF>ort  on  the  Sound  to  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike. 

The  business  and  Industrial  communitlee 
of  this  Valley  are  not  Just  sitting  by  and 
watching  these  transportation  arteries  take 
shape — far  from  It.  There  Is  a  new  spirit 
alive  in  the  area  which  one  can  almost  feel 
In  the  air  while  walking  the  streets  of  our 
cities  and  towns. 

Both  big  giants  and  smaller  giants  are 
flexing  their  muscles  by  building  new  and 
larger  plants  or  addiUons  to  their  present 
ones. 

We  are  not  alone  in  seeing  the  Industrial 
and  general  growth  of  this  area  of  Connecti- 
cut. Last  year  at  this  time.  Isading  na- 
tional Industrial  brokers  toured  the  region 
to  see  for  themselves  the  p>otentlal  of  the 
valley  and  the  available  industrial  sites  in 
Its  13  communities. 

TTiey  also  saw  evidence  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  towns  in  the  region,  which  have 
banded  together  for  organized  growth  in  the 
first  planning  region  in  the  United  States  to 
adopt  Its  plan  of  government.  We're  natur- 
ally proud  of  this  achievement,  and  of  the 
Central  Naugatuck  Valley  Regional  Planning 
Agency  which  has  plt^nned  our  311-sq.-ml. 
area. 

We  in  the  valley  feel  that  at  this  moment 
In  history  we're  more  than  ready  to  take 
full  advantage  of  our  location  in  the  In- 
dustrial heart  of  Indiutrlal  Connecticut. 
With  the  new  highway  complex  completed, 
we  will  be  within  30  minutes  of  about  90% 
of  the  industry  in  the  state,  30  minutes  to 
the  New  York  State  line  and  30  minutes  to 
the  boundary  of  Massachusetts  to  the  north. 

There's  plenty  of  land  on  which  to  build 
the  futiire.  as  only  about  one  quarter  of  our 
311  square  miles  has  been  developed.  Busi- 
ness and  Industry  each  occupy  about  3%  of 
the  total  land  area  of  the  region. 

The  living  space  in  this  area  of  l>eautlful 
Connecticut  is  second  to  none  and  Is  readily 
accessible  In  10  minutes  driving  time  from 
Westbury.  the  core  city  of  the  crossroads 
of  the  state.  Here  you'll  find  history,  cul- 
txire.  and  recreation  Just  minutes  away. 
Waterbury  offers  an  annual  arts  festival,  a 
fine  civic  theatre  and  two  symphony  or- 
chestras. 

Visiting  industrialists  are  also  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  educational  facilities  are 
among  the  beet  in  the  nation. 

Such  famous  prep  schools  as  Choate, 
Hotchklss.  The  Gunnery,  Taft,  St.  Marga- 
rets and  Weetover  are  but  mlnutee  away. 

TlUs  region  is  also  next  docw  to  many  uni- 
versities and  colleges  Including  Yale,  Trinity, 
Wesleyan,  Palrfleld,  RPI's  Connecticut  grad- 


uate center:  and  Waterbury  is  the  home  of  a 
branch  of  the  University  of  Connecticut  and 
a  state  technical  Institute. 

A  recent  publication  prepared  by  the  Con- 
necticut Development  Commission  for  the 
Connecticut  Industrial  Development  Coun- 
cil— an  organization  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion and  Improvement  of  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  the  state  through  industrial  develop- 
ment— listed  these  key  facts  to  support  the 
vallt"'ty  of  what  our  state  has  to  offer  In- 
dustry : 

"Diversified,  dynamically  growing  economy 
which  Includes  a  showcase  of  fiourlsblng  In- 
dustrial oooipanies. 

"Favorable  market  locations  and  outstand- 
ing transportation  faciUtlee. 

"The  nation's  most  highly  skilled  labor 
force. 

"Proximity  to  raw  materials. 

"Auxiliary  supplies,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices. 

"Abundant  supply  of  high  quality  water. 

"Concentration  of  industrial  research  lab- 
oratories. 

"Excellent  living  conditions — the  'Con- 
necticut Way  of  Life.' 

"Other  basic  plant  location  criteria  such  as 
sites,  power,  fuel,  financing,  favorable  tax 
structure  and  friendly  community  atti- 
tudes." 

According  to  this  same  report,  "Industrial 
construction  In  our  state  for  a  14-year  period 
beginning  In  January.  1950  totaled  42.732.000 
square  feet  valued  at  $470,581,000.  In  the 
last  S  years,  18.914.000  square  feet  of  addi- 
tional plant  space  was  added  in  Connecticut. 

"This  represents  40.1%  of  all  Industrial 
construction  In  New  England  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  fact  that  Connecticut  has 
24.4%  of  the  region's  population,  aiul  29.1% 
of  Its  manufacturing  employment." 

The  "Vital  Valley"  of  Connecticut  boasts 
approximately  400  industrial  firms  manufac- 
turing everything  from  heavy  macliinery  to 
disposable  hypodermic  needles;  from  sail- 
boats to  space-age  electronic  components 
and  timing  devices  to  wearing  apparel  for 
the  ladies. 

As  bankers,  we're  very  much  a  piu^  ot  the 
regional  thinking  which  is  fast  becoming 
a  major  industrial  development  tool  in  this 
area  of  Connecticut. 

Colonial  has  its  ovm  Industrial  develop- 
ment, as  do  several  other  of  the  larger  banks 
in  the  state.  This  inxportant  activity  of  our 
bank  is  coordinated  with  all  other  local  and 
state  agencies  concerned  with  economic  de- 
velopment— the  industrial  development  com- 
mittee of  the  Greater  Waterbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Connecticut  Indvistrial  De- 
velopment Council,  the  American  Industrial 
Development  Council,  the  Northeastern  In- 
dustrial Developers  Association,  the  New 
England  Council,  the  Greater  Waterbury  In- 
dustrial Develc^ment  Corp.  and  other  groups 
with  similar  Interest  and  enthxisiasm  for 
the  region. 

Yes.  we're  jiroud  of  our  Connecticut  way 
of  life  here  In  the  "Valley  ot  Vitality"  and 
foresee  unprecedented  economic  and  indus- 
trial expansion  in  the  years  ahead. 

We  are  pulling  together  as  a  \inlfied  region, 
linked  together  now  with  the  most  potent 
highway  complex  on  the  Eiast  Coast.  We're 
ready  for  the  future. 


A  Bereaved  Family's  Belief  in  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TCNNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  QUILLiEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  5Vi  months  of  this  year,  12  young 
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men  from  my  district  have  been  killed 
in  Vietnam. 

The  average  age  of  these  fine,  out- 
standing boys  was  just  20 y2  years — so 
very,  very  young.  Yet  each  was  old 
enough  to  understand  what  a  great  hon- 
or and  privilege  it  is  to  live  in  freedom; 
and  therefore,  they  were  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  supreme  gif t^-the  gift  of  life— 
in  order  to  pass  freedom  on  to  future  gen- 
erations of  our  Nation  and  of  our  world. 
The  sister  of  one  of  these  young  men 
recently  wrote  the  editor  of  the  Johnson 
City  Press-Chronicle  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenru  Because  I  feel  that  her  remarks 
speak  for  the  families  and  friends  of  all 
the  yoimg  men  of  my  area,  who  have 
given  the  ultimate  of  themselves  for  their 
country,  I  am  ins?rting  her  letter  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  together  with  the 
editor's  comments. 

I  mourn  with  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  these  men.  and  I  extend  my  most 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  their  wives,  par- 
ents, and  children,  brothers,  and  sisters, 
who  share  "a  solemn  pride  to  have  laid 
so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
freedom." 

[From    the    Johnson    City    (Tenn.)     I>res8- 
Chronlcle,  May  18,  1966J 
Th«  American  Wat  :  Thb  Words  or 
Conviction 
So  often  In  these  columns,  we  have  advo- 
cated support  for  American  policy  and  effort 
In  Viet  Nam. 

And,  yet,  such  eloquent  and  convincing 
words  of  support  must  really  come  from  the 
heart.  Elsewhere  on  this  page.  In  Editor's 
Mailbag,  Is  a  letter  from  the  sister  of  an 
Upper  East  Tennessee  Marine,  killed  In 
South  Viet  Nam  in  March. 

If  anyone  has  a  right  to  question  Amer- 
ican policy  In  Viet  Nam  or  to  be  bitter  about 
our  efforts  to  stop  the  spread  of  Communism, 
it  would  be  the  family  of  an  American  killed 
In  that  faroff  Southeast  Asia  nation. 

But  there  are  no  questions,  no  bltteness. 
Just  tremendous  belief  In  freedom,  in  the 
American  way  of  life,  in  God. 

May  we  recommend  to  you  the  words  of 
Wllma  Wilson,  sister  of  Lance  Cpl.  Harold 
Wilson,  fallen  Marine. 

A    Bereaved    Family's    Belief    in    Freedom 

EnrroR:  Freedom  is  one  of  the  few  causes 
I  know  of  worth  fighting  for.  Without  free- 
dom, life  would  be  worth  nothing. 

Today  our  family  is  In  sorrow.  My  broth- 
er. Lance  Cpl.  Harold  Wilson  of  the  USMC, 
was  killed  in  Viet  Nam  March  21,  1966.  He 
was  the  oldest  of  five  chUdren  and  the  pride 
and  Joy  of  our  family.  He  was  only  21. 
Harold  was  proud  that  he  could  do  some- 
thing for  his  country. 

He  did  not  feel,  as  do  many  Americans, 
that  America  had  no  reason  to  be  in  Viet 
Nam.  His  letters  were  filled  with  stories  of 
how  many  times  the  Vietnamese  thanked 
him  for  being  there.  He  volunteered  to  go 
to  Viet  Nam  only  because  he  felt  he  would 
probably  be  sent  later  anyway.  But  after 
Harold  got  there,  he  wrote  home  expressing 
his  gratitude  in  being  able  to  fight  for  a 
cause  so  dear.  Our  family  has  made  a  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  giving  up  one  so  dear. 
Was  Harold's  death  Justified  or  did  he  die  in 
vain?  Harold,  as  did  many  others,  died  for  a 
cause  that  is  now  being  reduced  to  only  a 
word,  freedom,  a  word  that  can  be  expressed 
only  by  those  who  have  lived  it,  loved  it, 
fought  for  It,  and  men  died  for  it. 

Were  their  Uves  so  meaningless  that  now 
we  can  just  forget  the  debt  they  paid? 

War  in  any  form  Is  a  horrible  thing  but 
cant  the  world  see  that  Viet  Nam  is  Amer- 
icans' business.    She  is  drenched  with  the 
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blood  of  American  heroes.  To  leave  now 
would  be  saying  that  we  no  longer  care  if 
anyone  else  has  the  same  kind  of  freedom 
we  enjoy. 

Many  families  are  in  sorrow  but  how  much 
greater  the  sorrow  to  know  that  tat  no  rea- 
son our  loved  one  had  to  die. 

Is  America  so  cold  that  she  can't  feel  pain 
as  thousands  of  American  youth  die  defend- 
ing her  fiag,  her  honor,  her  name — yes — and 
even  her  freedom,  for  if  Communism  is  not 
stopped  in  Viet  Nam,  one  day  it  will  take 
over  America.  As  long  as  a  small  group  of 
Vietnamese  ask  and  need  our  help,  it  is  our 
duty  to  l)e  there.  We  can  win  In  Viet  Nam 
for  God  is  on  our  side  and  as  long  as  we  have 
God,  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

WiLMA  Wilson. 


Leadership  Didn't  Stop  With  FFA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

iT.        or 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nels 
J.  Ackerson.  of  Westfield,  Ind.,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  student 
body  at  Purdue  University. 

This  honor  is  the  latest  in  an  out- 
standing student  career  for  the  Hamilton 
County  young  man.  Nels  also  served  as 
national  president  of  the  Pniture  Farmers 
of  America  in  1963-64. 

A  story  prepared  for  the  June-July  Is- 
sue of  the  National  F\iture  Parmer  maga- 
zine reviews  the  accomplishments  of  this 
fine,  young  American. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Nels 
and  by  Indiana  home  is  located  near  Nels* 
home  in  Hamilton  County,  Ind.  We  are 
extremely  proud  of  Nels  and  believe  his 
work  is  far  more  typical  of  our  young 
people  today  than  some  of  the  other  more 
sensational  episodes  appearing  almost 
daily  in  our  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  acquaint  the 
Members  of  Congress  with  the  work  of 
one  of  our  fine  young  Hooslers,  I  present 
the  Future  Farmer  article  for  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Leadership  Didn't  Stop  With  PFA 
Nels  J.  Ackerson.  Westfield,  Indiana,  na- 
tional president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  in  1963-64,  won  a  three-man  race 
April  14  for  student  body  president  at  Purdue 
University.  The  honor  is  another  in  a  long 
line  of  accomplishments  won  by  this  former 
member  who's  leadership  didn't  stop  follow- 
ing his  FFA  membership. 

Ackerson's  other  college  campus  positions 
have  included  Freshman  class  president. 
Sophomore  class  vice-president,  agricultural 
economics  council,  president  of  Farm  House 
social  fraternity,  and  a  member  of  the  famed 
Purdue  Men's  Glee  Club.  In  addition,  the 
State  Farms  Company  Foundation  of  Bloom- 
ington,  Illinois,  recently  named  Nels  as 
recipient  of  a  $760  Exceptional  Student 
Fellowship. 

Selection  for  the  Fellowship  was  based  on 
scholarship  and  leadership  ability,  according 
to  Edward  B.  Rust,  Foundation  president. 
The  selection  was  made  by  a  panel  of  faculty 
members  from  three  Illinois  universities. 
A  major  in  agricultural  economics,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  ten  winners  In  the  awards 
competition  open  to  all  U.  S.  colleges  and 
universities. 


Busy  as  he  Is,  Nels  has  not  neglected  his 
books.  He  Is  a  high-ranking  Junior  in  the 
Purdue  School  of  Agriculture,  with  a  5.48 
cumulative  grade  point  Index,  based  on  a  6.00 
system. 

Nor  has  Nels  neglected  his  public  speaking 
For  example,  he  U  still  very  much  in  de- 
mand as  a  speaker,  a  demand  that  grew  out 
of  his  service  as  national  FFA  president. 
During  that  time,  he  made  over  300  speeches 
in  41  states  and  traveled  more  than  90.000 
miles.  A  more  recent  speech  entitled  "The 
Contribution  of  Agribusiness  to  Effective 
Education"  has  been  widely  reprinted  by  the 
Foundation  For  American  Agriculture. 

The  speech  was  given  by  NeU  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poimda- 
tlon.  The  group  is  made  up  of  nationally- 
prominent  farm  organization  and  business 
leaders.  The  speech  was  so  popular  that 
the  organization  has  printed  bound  copies 
of  the  former  FFA  member's  remarks. 
Future  Farmers  and  others  who  would  like 
to  receive  reprints  should  address  Inquiries 
to:  Foundation  For  American  Agriculture 
1425  H  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
20005. 

In  his  Westfield,  Indiana,  high  school,  Nels 
was  junior  and  senior  class  president,  editor 
of  the  yearbook,  president  of  the  National 
Honor  Society,  a  member  of  the  chorus  and 
valedictorian. 

Dr.  Earl  Butz,  dean  of  agriculture  at  Pur- 
due University  says  of  Nels,  "He  U  a  promis- 
ing young  leader  whose  horizons  extend 
far  beyond  the  agriculture  community  that 
produced  him." 


Bareaucracy  in  Poverty  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  I  do  not  reply  to  "letters  to  the 
editor"  and  similar  material  critical  of 
positions  I  have  taken.  But  when  a  high 
administration  official— in  this  case  Mr. 
Sargent  Shriver — writes  to  one  of  our 
great  newspapers  that  a  statement  I 
made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  was 
"patently  erroneous,"  I  feel  that  I  have 
an  obligation  to  reply. 

On  March  30.  1966,  I  made  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  regarding  the  fan- 
tastic bureaucracy  Mr.  Shriver  Is  assem- 
bling to  run  his  $1.7  billion  war  on  pov- 
erty. The  facts  set  forth*  in  my  state- 
ment were  drawn  from  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  for  fiscal  year  1967. 
and  from  other  official  sources,  Including 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  My 
statement  was  an  accurate  presentation 
of  those  facts. 

On  May  2,  1966.  in  a  letter  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Mr.  Shriver  replied  to  a 
Times  editorial  based  upon  my  state- 
ment. He  never  contacted  me  person- 
ally, and  it  is  only  by  chance  that  I 
learned  of  his  letter.  The  letter  is  a 
gross  distortion  of  my  statement,  and  a 
garbled,  misleading,  and  false  accoimt  of 
the  poverty  war  budget.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve Mr.  Shriver  personally  composed  it. 

Nevertheless,  such  performances  tend 
to  turn  this  administration's  much-re- 
marked credibility  gap  into  a  grand 
canyon.     For  the  Record.   I   herewith 
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Maij  19,  1966 


submit  the  Los  Angeles  Times'  editorial, 
Mr.  Shrlver's  Incredible  response,  and 
my  letter  to  tbe  editor  of  the  Times.  I 
also  include  the  appropriate  pages  from 
the  President's  budget,  which  demon- 
strate beyond  question  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  denied  by  Mr.  Shriver. 

The  material  follows : 
(Prom  tbe  Lo«  Angeles  (Calif.)   Tlmea,  Apr. 
8.    19661 

BTTXKAT7CKACT     Ut     POVDTT     Wa« 

Testifying  before  tbe  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  two  years  ago  in  bebalf 
of  the  War  on  Poverty.  Sargent  Shriver  de- 
clared it  would  be  a  prudently  planned  pro- 
gram and  that  every  dollar  allocated  would 
be  spent  to  help  the  poor. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  be  asserted 
that  "there  is  no  contemplated  huge  bu- 
reaucracy" and  added  that  "I  am  not  one 
who  likes  a  lot  of  bureaucracy." 

Shriver  may  not  Uke  a  lot  of  bureaucracy, 
but  the  record  shows  that  he's  got  It. 

Delving  into  President  Johnson's  1967 
budget.  Representative  Wilxiam  H.  Atkks, 
Republican,  of  Ohio,  came  up  with  some  re- 
vealing figures  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portiinlty. 

The  total  cost  of  Sbrlver's  administrative 
staff  is  t3 1,730 .000  and  the  total  payroll  for 
6,484  permanent  federal  employes  is  $53,489,- 
000. 

Twenty-five  of  the  poverty  fighters  will 
draw  more  than  the  base  pay  of  Oen.  West- 
moreland, who  leads  our  fighters  In  Vietnam. 

Five  anti-poverty  workers  will  be  paid 
more  than  tbe  936,000  salary  of  the  U.S. 
commissioner  of  education,  who  runs  a  pro- 
gram twice  the  size  gf  CEO. 

With  a  program  twice  as  large,  the  Office 
of  Education  operates  with  a  staff  half  tbe 
size  of  that  of  OEO. 

The  congressman  asserted  that  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  tbe  Job  Corps  are  so  high 
that  the  annual  cost  per  enrollee  now  runs 
above  (9,000. 

Calling  for  creation  of  a  bi-partisan  select 
committee  to  Investigate  conduct  of  the  war 
on  poverty,  Atms  recalled  the  recent  decla- 
ration of  Representative  Aoam  Cuatton  Pow- 
nx,  chairman  of  the  House  Education  and 
lAbor  Committee,  that  Congress  appropri- 
ated money  "to  help  the  poor,  not  to  create 
a  monolith  of  extravagantly  paid  function- 
aries." 

"If  we  do  not  take  remedial  action,"  Atbes 
concluded,  "the  entire  anti-poverty  program 
Is  going  to  become  so  discredited,  and  be  so 
Ineffective,  as  to  create  massive  disillusion- 
ment among  citizens  trapped  In  poverty. 
There  Is  still  time  to  avoid  this  tragedy." 

The  congressman  Is  right — but  the  time  Is 
rapidly  running  out.  The  committee  be 
proposes  should  be  actlvlated  forthwith. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times.  May 

3.1966] 

Lrrrxxs  to  th«  Tnixs:  PovxaxT  Wa«  Chikt 

RxPLixs  TO  CamcisM  or  His  Procsam 

The  Times'  editorial  (April  8)  entitled 
•bureaucracy  In  Poverty  War"  has  come  to 
my  attention.  While  I  would  never  question 
the  responsible  right  of  a  newspaper  to  com- 
ment editorially,  I  am  disturbed  that  the 
editorial  quotations  were  drawn  from  pat- 
ently erroneous  statements  by  Congreasman 
Arais. 

In  the  first  Instance,  his  figure  on  CEO's 
■taff  la  more  than  300%  In  error  and  his 
salary  figures  two  and  one-half  times  the 
actual.  OEO  employees  In  April  of  this 
year  totaled  3,009 — not  6.484.  and  the  pay- 
roU  is  estimated  at  $16,165,000  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  $31,739,000  for  next 
jMr— not  $63,489,000  as  quoted. 

ITm  eongreasman  charges  that  36  poverty 
WMilois  draw  more  pay  than  Oen.  West- 
moreland does.  Title  37 — UB.  Code  shows 
tbe  general  eligible  to  receive  $30,794  53  an- 
iMiaUy.     This    exceeds   the   statutory   salary 


for  the  director  of  an  independent  agency 
such  as  OEO  and  obviously  that  of  any  other 
employees  at  OEO  as  well. 

Only  the  director  and  the  deputy  director 
are  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  is  the  Conunis- 
sloner  of  Education,  again  in  keeping  with 
statutory  salary  structures.  These  were 
established  by  that  Congress  of  which  Con- 
gressman Ames  is  a  leading  member,  and  he 
never  objected  to  them. 

OEO  operates  with  a  staff  less  than  that 
of  the  Office  of  Education  which  employes 
3,192  persons.  Furthermore,  a  comparison 
of  size  of  programs  between  the  two  is  Im- 
possible to  make,  since  it  falls  In  the  apples 
vs.  oranges  category. 

The  two  offices  function  in  totftUy  different 
ways  to  meet  their  entirely  different  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Office  of  Education  is  a 
funding  and  resources  agency  to  the  60 
states  whose  education  systems,  varying 
widely  in  size,  administer  those  programs. 

OEO  must  fund,  administer,  and  provide 
technical  services  not  only  to  the  50  states, 
but  also  directly  to  the  700  ccwnmunity  ac- 
tion agencies.  We  are  charged  with  creating 
and  developing  a  host  of  new  programs  such 
as  Head  Start,  Upward  Bound.  Legal  Serv- 
ices, Foster  Grandparents,  etc.,  all  of  which 
cut  across  tbe  whole  complex  of  the  human 
and  environmental  factors  that  creat  the 
problem  of  poverty  for  the  nation,  and  spe- 
cifically for  some  33  million  people  who  are 
Its  victims. 

Sakcknt  Smrvn, 

Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Washincton,  DC. 

Mat  16,  1966. 
Eoitob.  Los  Ancxixs  Times, 
Times  Mirror  Square, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Deak  BorroR:  I  have  Just  seen  Mr.  Sargent 
Shrlver's  letter  to  the  Times  of  *4ay  2  in 
which  he  attacks  your  editorial  "Bureaucracy 
In  Poverty  War"  (April  8)  as  being  based 
upon  "patently  erroneous  statements  by  Con- 
gressman Atrks."  He  says  that  my  flgiires 
on  poverty  war  staffing  are  "more  than  300 
percent  in  error"  and  that  my  poverty  war 
salary  figures  are  "two  and  one-half  times 
the  actual." 

Mr.  Shrlver's  letter  is  either  a  crude  at- 
tempt to  nUslead  your  readers,  or  a  pathetic 
display  of  a  profound  Ignorance  of  his  own 
poverty  war  budget,  or  both. 

My  statement  of  March  30  read:  "Accord- 
ing to  President  Johnson's  1967  Budget,  It 
will  take  6,484  permanent  Federal  employees 
to  run  Mr.  Shrlver's  burgeoning  bureauc- 
racy— a  poverty  empire  costing  $53,489,000  In 
salaries  alone."  I  carefully  broke  down  these 
figures,  as  follows:  "Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
2."'^'^  permanent  Federal  employees  budgeted 
fGi  i.at  Washington  and  regional  offices  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  This  Is  the 
high-salaried  Palace  Guard  of  the  Poverty 
Czar  ....  Outside  this  inner  circle  at  Poverty 
Headquarters  there  are  4,134  other  permanent 
Federal  employees  budgeted  at  $31,750,000. 
They  are  to  do  the  hard  work  farmed  out  to 
other  Federal  agencies,  such  as  running  the 
Job  Corps  camps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  the  Adult  Education  Program,  Agricul- 
tural loans,  etc" 

This  Is  an  absolutely  accurate  statement, 
with  the  one  exception  that  the  number  of 
poverty  war  positions  in  programs  "farmed 
out"  Is  actually  4,883,  making  the  total 
permanent  Federal  poverty  Jobs  7,233.  The 
authority  for  my  statement  Is  the  President's 
Budget  of  the  United  States  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1967.  The  complete  analysis  of  poverty  war 
expenditures  is  found  In  tbe  Ap{>endlx  to  the 
Budget  under  "Fimds  Aptpropriated  to  the 
President:  Office  of  Economic  Opportiuilty" 
beginning  on  page  93  and  running  through 
page  96.  On  page  94  the  funds  are  detailed 
In  a  chart  headed  "Object  Classification"  and 
the  personnel  plans  are  described  under 
"Personnel  Summary",  The  cost  of  perma- 
nent positions  for  tbe  main  office  of  OEO 


In  1967  Is  stated  at  $21,739,000,  and  for  the 
farmed  out  Jobs  (described  In  budget  lan- 
guage as  "allocation  accounts")  at  $31,750,- 
000 — or  my  total  of  $53,489,000.  Similarly, 
the  main  office  permanent  positions  for  1067 
are  given  as  2,350,  and  the  "allocation  ac- 
counts" permanent  positions  as  4,883 — or  my 
total  of  7,333  Federal  employees. 

Now  how  in  the  world  could  Mr.  Shriver 
make  such  statements  in  the  teeth  of  the 
President's  Budget?  He  simply  Ig^iored  the 
10J7  estimates  and  talked  of  current  posi- 
tions: worse,  be  ignored  all  the  programs  un- 
der OEO.  such  as  the  Job  Corps,  which  are 
farmed  out  to  other  agencies  and  spoke  only 
of  his  nxain  office  staff. 

This  kind  of  tricky  stuff  is  unworthy  of 
Mr.  Shriver.  Surely  he  does  not  contend 
that  the  Job  Corps,  etc.  are  not  parts  of  his 
$1.7  billion  program.  President  Johnson's 
Budget  certainly  contains  no  such  nonsense; 
it  is  explicit  and  accurate,  and  so  was  my 
statement. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  distortions  and 
mis-statements  In  Mr.  Shrlver's  letter.  My 
statement  noted  that  "6  (OEO  employees) 
will  get  between  $26,000  (the  p>ay  of  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education)  and  $30,- 
(XX)".  In  a  covering  press  release  I  said 
that  "5  antl- poverty  workers  will  get  more 
than  the  $26,000"  paid  the  Coounlssioner. 
Mr.  Shriver  attacks  this  by  saying  that  to- 
day only  be  and  his  deputy  are  paid  more 
than  the  Conunissioner.  But  on  page  1116 
of  the  Budget  Appendix  a  "schedule  of  per- 
sonnel oocnpensation"  for  the  OEO  main 
office  has  the  1967  estimates  In  black  and 
white.  It  shows  a  Director  (Mr.  Shriver) 
at  $30,000,  a  Deputy  Director  at  $28,500,  three 
Assistant  Directors  at  $27,000  each,  and  one 
Assistant  Director  at  $26,000 — precisely  as 
given  In  my  statement. 

One  final  distortion:  I  said  that  25  of 
Shrlver's  poverty  warriors  would  draw  more 
next  year  than  the  base  pay  of  General  West- 
moreland. The  highest  boje  pay  of  a  full 
general  is  $23,274  per  year,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  clearly  shows  26  of  Shrlver's 
troops  scheduled  to  get  more  than  $23,274. 
Mr.  Shriver  added  to  the  base  pay  all  of  a 
general's  allowances  for  quarters,  subsist- 
ence, and  presumably  even  combat  pay  for 
Vietnam  to  get  a  higher  figure.  But  my 
statement  was  precisely  accurate. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  and  your  readers  have  a 
right  to  rely  upon  the  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness of  a  member  of  the  VB.  Hovise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  make  errors  and  mistakes, 
but  I  do  not  treat  lightly  of  the  truth  and 
I  do  not  distort  or  misrepresent  facts  vital 
to  the  citizens  of  ova  country.  I  have  en- 
closed photostatic  copies  of  the  appropriate 
pages  of  the  President's  Budget,  together 
with  my  complete  statement  of  March  30, 
1966,  and  the  accompafiying  press  release. 
These  were  available  to  Bir.  Shriver  because 
I  Inserted  the  statement  in  the  Concres- 
siONAi.  RecoRO  on  March  30.  You  may  Judge 
for  yourself  whose  facts  are  "patently 
erroneous". 

I  know  Mr.  Shriver  and  have  respected  him 
as  an  honest  and  straightforward  man.  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  composed  a  letter 
with  such  distortions  and  errors  of  fact  con- 
cerning his  own  budget.  It  m\ist  have  been 
the  work  of  one  of  his  numerous  incompetent 
subordinates,  who  combined  an  astounding 
ignorance  of  the  Budget  with  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  public  right  to  know  the 
truth. 

This  incident  is  typical  of  the  confusions, 
errors,  and  misstatements  flowing  dally  from 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (their 
budget  for  printing  this  year  is  over  $4,000,- 
000).  It  Is  illustrative  of  the  reasons  for 
Mr.  Shrlver's  agency  l)elng  widely  referred  to 
In  Washington  as  "the  fuddle  factory".  The 
real  tragedy  Is  that  so  little  of  the  bUllons  It 
la  spending  reach  the  poor. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  H.  Atres, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Enclosures. 
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The  following  tables,  from  pages  92 
and  94  of  the  "Appendix  to  the  Budget" 
show  the  complete  $1,724,200,000  budget 
for  OEO  for  fiscal  year  1967.  Positions 
and  costs  for  the  main  office  of  OEO  are 
stated  separately  from  those  in  OEO 
programs  delegated  to  other  agencies, 
wliich  are  listed  under  the  heading  "Allo- 
cation Accounts,"  but  all  are  included 
within  the  total  OEO  budget  figiire  of 
SI. 724,200,000.  AU  figui-es  are  stated  in 
thousands  of  dollars: 

OmcE  OF  Economic  Opportunitt 

GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    FUNDS: 

Economic  Opportunity  Program 
For  exi>enses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Oppwrtunity  Act 
of  1064  (Public  Law  88-452,  approved  August 
30,  1964).  as  amended,  t$1.500, 000,000] 
$1,750,000,000,    plus    reimbursements    t,    In- 


cluding not  more  than  $10,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  205(d)  of  title 
II,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  and  not 
more  than  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
fxwes  of  part  D  of  title  III]:  Provided,  That 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for 
transfers  to  the  economic  opportunity  loan 
fund  for  loans  under  tiUe  HI,  and  amounts 
so  transferred  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided  further.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  for  the  purchase 
and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  build- 
ings and  other  facilities,  as  authorized  by 
section  602  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  for  purchase  of  real  property  for 
training  centers :  Provided  further.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  not  be  available  for  con- 
tracts under  titles  I,  n,  V.  and  VI  extending 
for  more  than  twenty-four  months:  IPro- 
vided  further.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  make 
indemnity  payments,  authorized  by  part  D 

Program  and  financing 
(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


of  title  ni,  to  any  farmer  whose  milk  was 
removed  from  commercial  markets  as  a  result 
of  his  failure  to  follow  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
use  of  the  offending  chemical:  Proi-idcd  fur- 
ther. That  $5,000,000  of  thU  apprt^srlation 
shaU  be  transferred  to  "Community  health 
practice  and  research"  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram for  selective  service  medical  rejectees 
financed  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppw- 
tunlty  In  fiscal  year  1065:]  Provided  further. 
That  no  part  of  the  funds  appropriated  In 
this  paragraph  shaU  be  available  for  any 
grant  imtll  the  Director  has  determined  that 
the  grantee  is  qualified  to  administer  the 
funds  and  programs  involved  In  the  proposed 
grant :  Provided  further.  That  aU  grant  agree- 
ments shall  provide  that  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  shall  have  access  to  the 
records  of  the  grantee  which  bear  excltislvely 
upon  the  Federal  grant.  {'Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1965";  "Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1966.") 


rrosram  by  artivltics: 

1.  Youtli  proerains: 

(a)  Job  Cor|>g 

(b)  Npiifhborliood  Youth 

Corj)s 

2.  Community  action  programs: 

(a)  Hendstart  components,.^ 

(b)  Other  components 

S.  Migrant  agricultural  workers  pro- 
gram  

4.  Rural  areas  pro-am '. 

5.  Small  business  development  cen- 

ters  


1965 
actual 


S3,S23 

SO;  895 

5,000 
44, 2M 

1,116 
1,727 


1966 
estimate 


240,000 

245,000 

147,000 
344,000 

24,000 
2,000 


1967 
estimate 


355,000 

275,000 

260,000 
475,000 

30.000 
2,000 

5,000 


Program  by  activities— Continued 

6.  Work  experience  program . , 

7.  Adult  Ijaslc  education  program... 

8.  Volunteers  in  Service  to  America 

9.  General  direction  and  adminis- 

tration-  

10.  Draft  rejectee  program ..'. 


Total  program  costs,  funded. 
Change  in  selected  resources 


10 


Total  obligations. 


1965 
actual 


20,668 
4,275 
1.383 

4,981 


187,822 
497,935 


685,767 


1966 
estimate 


130,000 
20.000 
14,000 

11,000 


1,177,000 
238,867 


1,415,367 


1967 
estimate 


160,000 
30,000 
23,000 

17,000 
5,000 


1,637,000 
87,200 


1,724,200 


ornrx  of  economic  opportunitt 


11.1 

11.3 

11.4 
11.5 


12.0 
21.0 

22.0 
23.  0 

24.0 
25.1 
25.2 
26.0 
31.0 
41.0 


Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent' 
Sjieclal    personal    services    pay- 

menUs , 

Other  personnel  compensation." 

Total  personnel  compensation. 

Personnel  bcnelils . 

Travel  and  transportation  of'po-- 
sons 

Transportation  of  things. !."'""""' 

Kent,  communications,  and  utili- 
ties  

Printing  and  reproduction."!!""! 

Other  services 

Service.s  of  ot  tier  agencies 

Supplies  and  materials I 

Equipment 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  coDtribu- 
tlons 


1965 
actual 


3,924 
2,011 

1,900 
313 


11.1 
11.3 
11.4 


Total     obligations,    Ofnce   of 
Economic  Opportunity 

ALLOCATION  ACCOUNTS 

Personnel  compensation: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent" 
Special   personal   services   pay- 
ments  __• 


8,148 
281 

1,335 
156 

857 

1,113 

108,820 

17,449 

2,028 

6,999 

235,882 


Object  classification 
[In  thousands  of  dollars) 


1966 
estimate 


16,155 
1,250 

25,350 
601 


383,048 


6.161 
1,165 


43,356 
1,350 

6,295 
100 

4,814 
4,338 
151,382 
7,536 
6,293 
3,773 

628,663 


1067 
estimate 


21,739 
735 

55,000 
700 


18 


856,900 


22,550 
2,806 


78,174 
1,725 

6,500 
100 

5,100 
3,950 
65,866 
7,500 
5,100 
2;  000 

888,835 


1,064,850 


31,750 
2,098 


ALLocAnoN  ACCOUNTS— Continued 

11.6       Other  personnel  compensation 

Total  personnel  compensation.. 

12.0    Personnel  benefits 

21. 0    Travel  and  transportation  of  pier" 

sons 

22. 0    TraiLsportation  of  things. .'"II""! 
23.0    Rent,  communications,  and  utut 

tics 

24.0  Printing  and  reproduotion.'.'." 

25.1  Other  services 

25.2  Services  of  otiier  agencies.. 
26.0    Supplies  and  materials  . 
31.0    Equipment 

32.0    Lands  and  Structures 

41.0    Grants,  subsidies,  and  oontrlbu- 
tlons 


1965 
actual 


1966 
estimate 


339 


Total  obligations,  anocation 
accounts 


99.0 


Total  obUgations. 


Oblations  are  distributed  as  follows: 
Ofnte  of  Economic  Opportunity 

Agriculture 

nealtb,  EducstkHi,  and  WeUire 

Interior 

Labor ...""" 

Small  Business  Administration.."'. 


7,683 
676 

1,361 
634 

663 

234 

131,700 

3,586 

3,902 

6,642 

30,086 

115,662 


302^700 
685,757 


383,048 
32,527 

116,427 
21.556 

132,200 


661 


26.020 
1,952 

7,000 
1,611 

3,309 
302 

313, 766 

^274 

14,  612 

3,418 

20,110 

161,083 


1967 
estimate 


771 


34,620 
2,507 

i^OOO 

1,»2I 

4,0M 

403 

163,063 

9,100 

36,229 

i;3e» 
a^ooo 

210,064 


558,467 
1, 415, 367 


856,900 
73,024 

155,448 
71,000 

259,000 


688,350 
1. 73t,  200 


1,064,850 

86,030 

196,000 

83,000 

290,300 

5,000 


OrnCK  Of  ECONOMIC  OPPOBTUNTTT 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 
Full-time  equivalent  of  other  positions 
Average  number  of  all  employees 

Average  OS  grade . 

Average  OS  salary 


Personnel  summary 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


1966 
actual 


1,150 

211 

608 

9.6 

$9,524 


1966 
estimate 


2,150 

126 

1,775 

0.7 

19.827 


1967 
estimate 


2,ZS0 

75 

2,275 

9.6 

$0,792 


ALLOCAnON  ACCOUNTS 

Total  numbw  of  permanent  positions 
Full-time  equlvaliant  of  other  positions 
Average  number  of  sD  employees 

Average  OS  grade 

Average  08  salary '..'~l~" 


1965 
actual 


2,686 
139 

1,017 
7.8 

r,ooo 


1966 
estimate 


4,588 
323 

3,260 

7.8 

$7,300 


1967 
esUmste 


188$ 

246 
4,600 

7.8 

r.soo 
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The  following  table,  from  pages  1116 
and  1117  of  the  "Appendix  to  the  Budg- 
et." la  the  Schedule  of  Personnel  Com- 
pensation for  the  main  ofiSce  of  OEO.  It 
does  not  Include  "Allocation  accounts" 


and  the  4,883  permanent  Federal  em- 
ployees budgeted  at  $31,750,000  for  sal- 
aries are  Usted  in  the  schedules  for  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  table  does  show 
5  positions  budgeted  at  a  higher  rate  of 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


pay  than  the  $26,000  for  the  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  it  shows  25 
positions  budgeted  for  salaries  higher 
than  $23,274 — the  highest  base  pay  of 
a  full  general: 


ECONOMIC  OfPORTCNlTY  PROGRAM-SCHEDULE  OF  PERSONNEL  COMPENSATION  PAID  FROM  FUND8  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 


Nam-   Totel 
tor     (alary 


Oradea  and  ranfca: 
Bpadal  poaiUoos  at  rataa  aqual  to  or 
In  azeaai  of  taSJU: 

Dlr«etar,  OEO 

Deputy  director,  OBO 

Anlstaot  director 

Anistvit  director,  R.P.P.  A  B 

OB- 18.    125,382: 

AdmtnlstratiTC  offloer 

AaBistant  Director,  eoocreaiknal 
relatkms 

JkJilataDt  Director,  Intacacmey  re- 
lations  

Iwlltiiil  director  manacemeDt 

▲aodate  director,  operations.  CAP. 

AaMdaM  director,  procram  plan- 
nine  davelopnMnt.  CAP 

Deputy  director,  VIST  A 

Deputy  director.  Job  Corpa 

Dtrgetor,  rectonal  oAea 

Oanaral  counael 

OB-17.  123.217  to  05.116: 

Admlnlatratlve  oOloer 

Aatatant  direetor,  tnapeetloof 

AMiitant  dinetor.  prtVata  poops. . 

tT~**'*  diieetor,  anrnUsa  actlrl- 
Usa.  Job  Corps 

Assofiato  director,  profram  devel- 
opmsnt  and  nekl  operations, 
VWTA 


Asaodate  director,  orbMi  eaoters. 

Job  Corps 

Associate  direetor,  prognm  sup- 
port. CAP 

Asaodata  director,  recruitment  and 

Community  relations.  ViaTA... 

Director,  reckmal  office 

Direetor,  researeb  and  plans  dirl- 

siOB,  RPPAB 

AsiMant  direetor,  public  aflklrs... 
OB-IS.  tl9,U9  to  t35,0«3: 

AdminlBtratlT«  ofllesr 

Assoclata  direetor,   aalsetiaa  and 

timtalBf,  VISTA 

Dlnelar,  bodiet  and  flnanoe  din- 

riaa,  manasement 

Dlrsetor  community  and   public 

relations.  Job  Corpe 

Direetor,  men's  canters  dlTlslon, 

Job  Corps 

Director,    procram    dsyelopment 

and  erah^tlon  

DbMtar,  program  and  rvaliiatlon 

dtvMon,  RPPAE 

Director,  women's  centers  dlTlsion, 

Job  Corps 

Xteeathre  secretary 

Procram  manacar „... 

OS-IS.  117,006  to  ta^»: 

Accountant 

AdmlnlstratlTe  oHleer 

"  Attorney 

Attomay  adTlser „... 

Andle  vtaial  spselaUat 

Auditor 

BodceloOeer 

Conununleatlons  spedaUat 

Cowmnnlcatlona  rslaUons  tpadal' 

M 

ContraeC  spadallst 

Director,  audit  dlvlaloa, 

Hient 

Dkaetor,  eoinmnnHy  relatloas  dl- 

▼iskn,  VI8TA 

Dkaetor,  oootracta  dlTlalon.  man- 


Director,  field  oparatloDa  dtrialaa, 

iDSDOCuOO-- ._-._.-..._....... 

Director,  field' opienitfciaa'dlTWao', 
VISTA 

Director,  headquarters  operations 
division.  Inspection 

Dtreclor,  tnstsllstlons  and  loctetlea 
dlTlslsQ,  Job  Corps 

Dkaetor.  msiiagi t  analysis  dl- 


1     ia,lTO 


diTlslon.  VIOTa!      . 
Dkeetor,     teerultmeat 
VIBTA 


dtTWaa. 


1966  actual 


Nimi-    Total 
tor     salary 


1  130.000 

1  28.500 

8  81.000 

1  26.000 

1  34.S00 

1  34,aoo 


24.800 
2t.S00 
2(.S0O 

2«.800 
24.M)0 

at.soo 

73.600 
24.600 

64.336 
M,446 
24,446 


1       21,446 


21,446 

nau 

21.446 

21.446 
86,780 

21.  M6 
24,800 

17,870 

18,986 

20,246 

18,986 

18,986 

18, 916 

19,600 

18.936 
18.936 


10  190iOOS 

1  17,080 

14  S0.440 

>  83^380 

1  10,480 


1  17,800 

1  18^480 

1  18^480 

1  18.170 


1      17,068 


1      18,480 


1      U^4M 


1980  estimate 


Num-  Total 
ber    salary 


1  110,000 

1  38,600 

S  81.000 

1  28,000 

1  26,382 

1  26,382 


25.382 
26.382 
26.382 

26.382 
26.382 
26.382 
78. 148 
1      26,383 

t  73,976 
1  25,336 
1      28,326 

I      22,217 


22,217 

24,648 

22,904 

23,317 
88,  M8 

23,994 
24,648 

80,238 

19, 619 

20,976 

19,619 

19.619 

9,619 

20,976 

20,297 
20,297 


10    3(0,970 

1  17.056 
46    770,426 

~  188,216 
84,110 
17,066 
17.066 
18,826 
17,646 


17.54A 
34,110 

18,836 

17,065 

17,846 


17,066 
17,066 
17,066 
18. 416 
17,066 
17,066 
17.846 


1007  estimate 


880,000 
28.600 
81.000 
28.000 

26,383 

25,382 

25.382 
2^382 
25,382 

26.383 
26,382 
26.382 
76. 14« 
25,382 

101.300 
26.336 
26,326 

22,217 


23,904 
24,648 


32, 9M 

91,976 

23,771 
24,648 

10,238 

19.619 

»,863 

19.819 

19,619 

19. 619 

21,663 

20.976 
20.976 
10    202.970 

62.346 
40  678.126 
10  174.880 
88.220 
17.645 
17.646 
18.826 
18,235 

18,235 
3^290 

18,828 

17,846 

17.646 

17,066 

17,846 

17,645 

17.645 

19,416 

17,066 

17,646 

18,286 


Num-   Total 
bar     salary 


rades  and  ranees    continued 
OS-16.  S17.0U  to  t32„3«6— continued 


Director,  rural  task  force,  CAP 

Director,  selection  division, 
VI8TA 

Director,  State  related  centers 
oOlce.  Job  Corps 

Director,  trainlnK  division.  VISTA 

DIreetar.  urban  centers  procram  di- 
vision. Job  Corps 

Economist - 

Education  specialist - 

Oenrral  encineer 

Information  spedalM 

Inspector  .- 

Liaison  officer 

Logistics  specUUst 

Medical  specialist 

Personnel  specialist 

Placemrnt  specialist 

Program  analyst 

PyschlatrM 

Program  manager 


Programer 

Property  and  supply  specialist.. 

Public  Information  specialist 

Sociologist 

Btstistlclan 

Systems  analyst 

Training  specialist 

Visual  iniormatlaa  specialist 

Writer 

OS-14.  814.680  to  $19,383: 

Accountant 

Accounting  technician 

Administrative  assistant 

Administrative  offioer 

Attorney 

Budget  analyrt 

Au<Utor 

ClaMlflcstlon  specialist 

Community  rplstions  specialist.. 

Contract  specialist 

Education  specialist 

Financial  manager 

Information  siieclallst 

Inspector 

General  engineer 

Liaison  offleer 

Lncostles  specialist 

Manacement  analyst. 

Media  qieelallst 

Medical  specialist 

Morale  and  welfare  officer 

Personnel  medalist 

Planning  offleer. 

Procurement  specialist 

Program  analyst , 

Program  evaluation  analyst 

Program  manager 


Property  and  supply  specialist. 

Psychologist 

Public  Information  specialist... 

Research  spedalist 

System  analyst 

Traffle  management  spfclallst  . 

Training  speclalL<it 

08-13.  812,610  to  116,246 


OS-12.  810,619  to  813,931. 


OS-1 1.18.961  to  111. 718. 

OS-10. 18,184  to  810,701. 
O8-0.  87,479  to  80,785... 


OS-8.  |a,MO  to  IH.Kl . 
08-7.  |e.2«0to$H,132. 

OS-8.  86.702  to  r.430. 
03-6.  86,181  to  16,720. 

OS-4.  84,641  to  86,046. 

OS-4.  84,149  to  85,400. 
08-2.  83.814  to  84.975. 
08-1.  83,507  to  13,578. 


Total  permanent. 


1965  actual 


Num-    Total 
tor     salary 


2  832,920 
2  32,920 
1   18,460 


•   63,800 


I  18,480 

1  16,460 

1  17.030 

I  16.460 

16  249.180 


•7 

730,320 
I   10,460 


I  ia.4ao 


16,400 
16,400 


1   16,830 


a  828,860 
a  43.490 
14, 170 
20.810 
14,170 
14.660 
43,510 
66,680 
14,170 


3      11,280 
S      46,940 


1      14.170 
a      28,340 


1      14,660 


17  246,790 

1  14, 170 

28 

396,760 

1  16. 130 

3  28.340 

10  146,130 


1       14, 170 

1  14, 170 
113 

1,377,675 
125 

1, 29a  209 
79 

603.149 

2  15,800 
84 

818. 7M 
18      91.728 
111 

805.045 
61     303,086 
161 

772,932 
116    636,107 

83  130.878 
9  40,480 
6      18,«26 


1,180 

11,080,730 


1966  estimate 


Num-  Total 
ber    salary 


1  817,055 

1  17,055 

1  17,055 

1  17,055 


1 

6 
8 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

16 
1 

76 


17.065 

102.330 

51.166 

17.645 

17.055 

121096 

88.240 

17.645 

34.110 

1M.235 

86.276 

244.670 

17,066 


1,363.466 

1  17.065 

1  17.065 

1  17.055 

3  34. 110 

a  61. 165 

1  17.055 


1 

4 

4 

1 
3 
18 
3 
8 
3 
1 
1 
4 
7 
1 
1 
8 
8 
7 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 


46 
5 

03 


17.646 
68.220 

C2.784 
14.680 
29.360 

260.330 
45.964 
44.548 
44,648 
14,680 
l.\60e 
58,720 

105.300 
14,680 
14.680 

120,488 
92.144 

102,760 
15,188 
45,066 
29,360 
14.680 
14,680 
15,006 
14,680 
14,680 

601,564 
73,908 

1.367,379 


8     117.440 
10    152.880 


4      88,73 
1      1M88 
6      88,080 
226 

2,871,330 
225 

2,  426. 075 
150 

1,365.670 
4      33,206 
150 

1.139.630 
20    138,620 
200 

1,272.430 
04     544,436 
270 

1,419,390 
210    988,274 

80    253.140 
20      77,570 


2,150 

21,191,801 


1967  estimate 


1    $17,645 
1      17,645 


1 
1 

1 
7 
8 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
2 
1 
6 

18 
1 

75 


17,055 
17,645 

17,645 

123,  515 

81,  755 

18,235 

17,645 

127,  OM 

38,830 

18,235 

84.700 

18.235 

87.635 

319.380 

17,645 


1,387,B«2 

1  17,645 

1  17,645 

2  34.700 
2  35.290 
a  52, 34,S 
1  17,645 


1   18,235 
4   70,  ."W) 


4 
1 
2 

18 
2 
4 
8 
I 
1 
4 
7 
1 
1 

11 
6 
7 
1 

a 

2 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 

43 
7 

81 


89,736 
14.680 
30,376 

2A4.2B1 
29.360 
60.752 
96,112 
15,600 
16.204 
60,752 

lC8.34a 
15,188 
15,188 

184,796 
93,668 

106,316 
15,606 
46,880 
29,360 
16,606 
16,188 
16, 3' 4 
15,188 
15,188 

604,768 

105,808 

1,214.988 


6 

10 
1 

6 

1 

8 

230 


76.056 
152.896 
14.680 
7^4.•^2 
1.^G96 
120,050 


2, 060,  820 
265 

2,786,116 
100 

1,746.960 
4   34, 076 
170 

1,308.260 
20  139,630 
225 

1,449.855 
105  615,712 
806 

1,623,810 
240 

1,144,884 
66  278.085 
30   78,860 


2,880 

33,118,676 
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Hearings  Held  in  Minneapolis  on  War  in 
Vietnam — II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or   IflNNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  continu- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed at  the  Minneapolis  hearings  on 
Vietnam.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  present- 
ing the  testimony  of  Romeyn  Taylor,  as- 
sociate professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  Rodney  C. 
Loehr,  professor  of  history  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

These  hearings  were  an  attempt  to  look 
beyond  the  day-to-day  events  of  the 
way  and  to  analyze  its  implications  for 
the  people  of  Vietnam  and  its  lessons 
for  the  United  States.  The  testimony 
Illustrates  the  excellent  insights  of  the 
expert  witnesses  into  the  problems.  The 
wisdom  presented  here  will  be  important 
far  Into  the  future. 

The  testimony  of  Romeyn  Taylor  and 
Rodney  C.  Loehr  follows: 

Romeyn  Taylor:  "This  statMnent  pre- 
pared by  me  for  Representative  Donald 
Eraser's  hearings  In  Minneapolis,  December 
7,  1965  repreaenta  my  own  views  only  and 
not  that  of  any  organization." 

U.S.  Foreign  policy  in  the  Par  Bast  since 
WW  II  api>ears  to  have  been  focused,  as  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  on  the  containment 
of  Communism.  The  practical  definition  of 
containment,  however,  cannot  be  the  same 
In  different  time  and  different  areas.  In 
Europe,  the  policy  of  containment  was  gen- 
erally successful.  Here,  military  assistance, 
the  NATO  system  of  collective  security  and 
the  programs  of  economic  aid  got  good  re- 
sults. The  states  we  supported  In  central 
and  western  Europe  were  already  com- 
mitted to  non-Communist  traditions  of  gov- 
ernment and  representative  Institutions. 
Moreover,  they  possessed,  at  least  collec- 
tively, the  skills  and  natural  resources  nec- 
essary to  create  and  maintain  military  i>ower 
on  a  very  large  scale.  Little  more  than  an 
Infusion  of  U.S.  capital  and  a  certain  amount 
of  enlightened  cooperation  among  the  na- 
tions concerned  were  needed  to  create  a  firm 
obstacle  to  Russian  expansion  westward.  At 
the  same  time,  economic  recovery  prevented 
the  massive  social  disturbances  without 
wWch  Communist  revolution  could  hardly 
ha^e  been  attempted.  The  definition  of  the 
problem  of  containment  and  the  means  used 
to  Implement  It  In  Europe,  however,  cannot 
easily  be  transfered  to  Southeast  Asia.  This 
Is  not  mere  speculation:  we  have  tried  It 
and  on  the  whole.  It  has  worked  poorly. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  several  economically 
weak  and  politically  unstable  states  are  ar- 
ranged on  or  near  the  southern  periphery 
of  China,  a  nation  that  outnumbers  all  the 
Southeast  Asian  states  together  by  about 
four  to  one  In  papulation  and  Is  relatively 
stable  politically.  The  problem  here  was  to 
prevent  these  peripheral  states  from  align- 
ing themselves  with  China  to  our  own  stra- 
tegic advantage.  Two  general  approaches  to 
this  problem  have  been,  one:  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  area  under  collective  guarantee 
by  the  leading  states  on  both  sides  of  the 
cold  war.  This  approach  is  represented  by 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  and  was 
strongly  advocated  at  that  time  by  India, 
Itself  a  neutralist  state.  While  the  United 
States  participated  in  this  conference.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  done  so  with  some  reluctance 


and  proceeded  to  implement  the  other  ap- 
proach, namely  the  application,  or  misappli- 
cation, of  the  methods  employed  success- 
fully In  Europe.  This  was  expressed  In 
SEATO,  the  South  East  Asia  Treaty  Organi- 
zation, which  was  created  In  the  same  year. 
SEATO  was  logically  Incompatible  with  the 
Geneva  approach  since  It  Implied  a  Western 
alignment.  Instead  of  neutrality,  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  members. 

It  may  be  argued,  therefore,  that  we  have 
made  It  Impossible  to  give  neutralization  a 
fair  trial.  Our  course  In  this  regard  can 
only  be  justified  If  It  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  highly  successful.  FV)r  a  number  of 
reasons  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  worked 
poorly.  The  weakness  of  the  Southeast 
Asian  members  has  resulted  In  their  having 
to  permit  the  establishment  of  U.S.  military 
bases  on  their  territory.  In  some  cases  close 
to  the  Chinese  frontier.  This  has  furnished 
China  with  a  strong  reason  to  apply  pressure 
by  taking  advantage  of  their  extreme  vulner- 
ability to  organized  Internal  opposition  from 
the  left.  Other  states,  such  as  Cambodia 
and  Burma  have  avoided  alignment  with  the 
West  for  this  reason  and  have  remained  out- 
side of  SEATO,  thereby  greatly  weakening 
the  organization.  Moreover,  the  advantages 
of  alignment  with  the  U.S.  seem  uncertain  at 
beet.  Otir  enormous  investment  in  defense 
of  the  various  Saigon  regimes  has  not  only 
failed  to  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  the 
militant  left,  but  has  escalated  the  internal 
struggle  to  a  degree  that  threatens  the  devas- 
tation of  the  entire  state.  Par  from  encour- 
aging other  Southeast  Asian  states  to  as- 
sociate themselevs  with  us  In  this  manner,  it 
is  more  likely  in  the  long  run  to  persuade 
them  that  this  Is  the  most  dangerous  of  aU 
possible  policies. 

Another  defect  of  the  containment  ap- 
proach Is  that  Its  economic  phase  necessarily 
produces  results  very  different  than  in  Europe 
and  may  sometimes  work  against  our  politi- 
cal objectives.  In  Europe,  we  were  under- 
writing the  restoration  of  developed  Indus- 
trial societies.  In  Southeast  Asia,  we  hope 
to  foeter  the  Industrialization  of  predomi- 
nantly non-lndustrlal  aocletlee.  This  de- 
mands a  profound  change  In  their  cultures 
and  their  Institutions.  Such  change  In  turn 
results  In  sharp  Internal  conflicts  that  may 
take  political  or  even  military  form.  Since 
Internal  order  Is  necessary  for  economic  de- 
velopment, this  creates  a  presumption  In 
favor  of  authoritarian  governmental  forms 
as  against  the  kind  of  open  and  representa- 
tive forms  that  we  would  favor  on  Ideological 
grounds.  Moreover,  the  authoritarian  left 
has  a  distinct  advantage  over  the  right. 

While  there  have  been  some  durable  au- 
thoritarian regimes  of  the  right,  these  have 
generally  occurred  In  Europe,  where  there 
was  a  relatively  secure  conservative  middle- 
class  base,  as  In  Spain  or  Portugal.  Such  a 
social  base  Is  largely  absent  In  Southeast 
Asia,  and  where  It  exists,  it  Is  likely  to  be 
partly  Chinese,  and  therefore  to  this  extent, 
by  attraction  of  the  home  country,  inclined 
to  the  left.  Moreover,  rightist  dlstatorshlps 
have  not  generaUy  had  a  good  record  In  eco- 
nomic development.  Nationalist  China 
might  be  cited  on  Taiwan  as  a  small  example 
to  the  contrary,  but  here  there  are  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  rule  by  cohesive  and 
powerful  refugee  elite  and  investment  of  U.S. 
capital  on  a  scale  which  It  might  be  Impos- 
sible to  repeat  for  other  states.  The  political 
left,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Involving  great 
niunbers  of  the  population  In  revolutionary 
political  or  even  military  action,  achieves 
strong  psychological  Identification  with  many 
or  most  of  the  population.  This  It  turn 
makes  the  party  or  governmental  organiza- 
tion strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  costly 
and  difficult  tasks  of  capitalizing  indiistrlal 
and  agricultural  development.  On  this  score, 
the  Asian  Communist  states  of  China,  North 
Korea  and  North  Vletaam  appear  to  have 
done    fairly    well.     The   authoritarian   left, 


therefore,  has  real  solutions  for  real  prob- 
lems. Whether  the  price  paid  In  the  form  of 
state  control  of  much  social  and  Intellectual 
activity  Is  really  worth  the  gains  U  hardly 
a  question  we  should  presume  to  answer  foe 
other  peoples.  In  terms  of  their  cultural  tra- 
ditions, which  are  very  different  from  our 
own.  the  cost  may  not  be  as  high  as  It  would" 
seem  to  us. 

In  the  fact  of  these  adverse  factors,  our 
application  of  the  containment  principle  to 
the  National  Liberation  movement  in  Viet- 
nam and  p>erhape  elsewhere  amounts  to  the 
exercise  of  a  U.S.  veto  with  military  force 
over  certain  real  and  not  wholly  unreasonable 
political  tendenclee  In  some  of  the  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  countries.  One  effect  of 
this  Is  to  place  leadership  of  anti-western 
nationalism  In  the  hands  of  the  left,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  as  in  Vietnam",  this 
may  help  them  greatly.  In  passing,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  arguments  sometime  ad- 
vanced m  support  of  our  present  poUcy  that 
the  NLF's  resort  to  violence  creates  a  moral 
obligation  for  outside  powers  to  intervene 
against  It  Is  absurd.  If  this  principle  were 
generalized,  all  nations  would  be  obliged  to 
keep  the  democratl<?  practices  of  their  neigh- 
bors under  critical  review  and  Intervene  when 
they  found  force  being  used  improperly. 
Moreover.  It  would  be  difficult  in  Vietnam  to 
say  whether  Ngo  Dlen  Diem  or  Ho  Chl-Mlnh 
was  the  more  responsible  for  the  non-exist- 
ence of  political  democracy  In  their  country, 
since  both  appear  to  have  been  opposed  to 
It  from  the  start.  To  define  the  revolutionary 
war  In  Vietnam  as  an  instance  of  Interna- 
tional aggression  Is  a  transparent  effort  to 
force  It  Into  the  category  of  problems  that 
our  policy  of  containment  was  Intended  to 
cope  with. 

Our  failure  in  Vietnam  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  cease  to  supp*t  democratic 
leaders  against  their  authorltanan  rivals  on 
the  left  and  right,  but  It  does  mlfen,  that  we 
miost  distinguish  between  those  daees  where 
such  support  has  a  reasonable  Stance  of 
achieving  its  Intended  result  and  those  dkses 
where  our  Intervention  Is  simply  destruc- 
tive. We  must  also  recognize  that  we  can- 
not substitute  for  or  create  Indigenous  lead- 
ership as  we  have  tried  to  do  in  Laos  and 
Vietnam  with  uniformly  disastrous  results. 
This  necessary  condition  of  democratic  de- 
velopment Is  one  that  must  be  provided  by 
the  p>eople  in  question.  Where  It  Is  lacking, 
we  must  try  to  live  with  the  result  and  not 
try  Inappropriately  by  military  means  to 
force  upon  them  governmental  forms  that 
have  no  relation  to  their  culture  and  experi- 
ence. What  are  the  Implications  of  such  a 
change  In  poUcy  toward  SEAsla?  In  a  gen- 
eral sense,  this  points  to  a  rettim  to  the 
Geneva  approach  of  protected  neutrality  for 
those  states  that  desire  It  and  the  acceptance 
of  leftist  control  where  It  Is  already  an  ac- 
complished fact.  It  also  calls  for  the  gradual 
replacement  of  the  Western  oriented  system 
of  collective  security  In  SEATO  by  Joint 
guarantees  by  the  major  Communist  and 
non-Communist  powers.  China's  adherence 
should  bec(xne  a  major  goal  of  our  policy 
and  to  secure  it,  we  should  show  our  readi- 
ness to  discuss  all  major  Issues  now  dividing 
the  two  countries. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  to  hops 
for  neutralization  of  Vietnam  at  this  very 
late  date  may  be  unrealistic.  Our  war  ther« 
can  probably  be  ended  only  if  we  make  It 
clear  to  the  Saigon  Military  that  we  will  not 
win  their  war  for  them  and  they  will  either 
have  to  win  It  themselves  with  limited  as- 
sistance or,  which  Is  more  likely,  make  their 
own  arrangements  with  the  NPL  and  Hanoi 
In  a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference.  If,  as 
Is  likely,  this  resiate  in  a  leftist  or  even  Com- 
munist government  in  the  south  tmder 
Hanoi's  political  control,  we  shoiild  then  un- 
dertake to  encourage  Vietnamese  indepen- 
dence of  Peking  as  we  have  encouraged 
Yugoslavia's  Independence  of  Moscow.    This 
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alternative,  unpalatable  though  It  may  be, 
U  preferable  to  our  preeent  self-defeating 
military  Involvement.  Much  of  the  pressure 
on  Laos.  Cambodia  and  Thailand  that  has 
been  created  by  tta«  war  In  Vietnam  would 
be  removed  and  they  could  more  easily  move 
towards  neutralism  from  their  present  posi- 
tions on  the  left  and  right.  The  net  effect 
of  such  a  policy  would  not  be  to  surrender 
any  poeltions  of  real  strength  In  Southeast 
Asia  but  to  acknowledge  forthrightly  certain 
weaknesses  of  our  position  that  can  no  longer 
be  concealed.  Given  the  present  state  of 
world  opinion,  this  would  enhance  rather 
than  diminish  our  prestige  and  give  us  a 
chance  to  use  our  Immense  economic  re- 
source* constructively  In  SEAsla.  For  the 
long  run,  perhaps  the  most  Important  ad- 
vantage would  be  that  we  would  have  taken 
the  first  hard  step  toward  removing  certain 
unnecessary  grounds  of  Slno-U.S.  hostility. 
The  outlook  here  Is  not  altogether  bad.  The 
Chinese  have  compensated  for  the  reduction 
on  their  trade  with  the  other  Communist 
countries  since  the  Slno-Sovlet  split,  by  ex- 
panding their  trade  with  the  West.  The 
problem  of  Taiwan,  which;  Is  very  much  a 
thorn  In  China's  side  should  be  more  poasl- 
ble  of  solution  with  every  passing  year.  The 
time  Is  ripe  for  a  policy  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation and  we  should  not  refuse  to  take  the 
first  steps. 

STA-nMKKT  PaxsKirra)   at   HiAaiNCS  or  the 
HoNoaABLX     DoNAU>     Fkasxk     bt      Pmor. 
RODirvT  C.  LOKHa.  Dkcksibik  7.  1985 
Ify  name  Is  Rodney  C.  Loehr.    I  am  a  pro- 
fsMor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Mlnne- 
•ote.     During  World  War  n.  I  was  the  His- 
torical  OCBcer  for  the   United   States  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.    From  1951-1953  I  was  Spe- 
cial  Historian   In   the   Office   of   the   United 
State*  High  Commissioner  for  Germany. 

In  re8ix>nse  to  your  questions  may  I  pre- 
sent the  following  viewpoints: 

Question  No.  I.  What  role  might  the 
United  Nations  play  In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  It  Is  first  neceasary  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  agree  to  work  In  Vietnam. 
Provided  that  the  U.N.  U  willing  to  under- 
take responslblUUea  In  Vietnam,  the  UN. 
might  play  the  following  roles: 

(a)  The  U.N.  can  act  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  us  and  our  adversaries. 
This  role  can  be  taken  Immediately  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  The  UJf.  can  supervise  or  police  any 
agreement  reached  between  us  and  our  ad- 
Tersarles.  This  role  envisages  a  peace  settle- 
ment sometime  In  the  future. 

(c)  The  UJI.  can  act  aa  a  channel  for  eco- 
nomic aid  which  a  future  agreement  might 
promise  for  the  region  of  Southeast  Asia, 
such  as  the  profioa«d  Mekong  river  develop- 
ment. This  role  la  something  for  the  far 
distant  fut\ire. 

Question  No.  II.  What  more  should  the 
United  States  do  to  assist  the  government  of 
Vietnam  In  the  development  of  stable  po- 
litical InsUtuUons. 

Answer.  Our  objective  appears  to  be  to 
have  an  Independent  government  In  South 
Vietnam  that  Is  capable  fo  governing  In  Its 
own  Interests  and  not  to  have  just  a  puppet 
government.  To  achieve  such  an  indepen- 
dent government  favorable  conditions  must 
be  created  and  this  means  ending  the  In- 
vasion by  North  Vietnam,  quelling  the  In- 
surgency and  establishing  law  and  order. 
Before  we  can  help  South  Vietnam  develop 
stable  political  Institutions,  we  must  be  able 
to  Identify  the  problems  Involved.  The  situ- 
ation is  more  complex  than  Just  a  struggle 
between  Communists  and  antl-Communlsts. 
Various  religious  and  ethnic  groups  are  In- 
volved. The  government  of  South  Vietnam 
today  Is  clty-orlented  and  a  better  balance 
between  dty  and  country  U  needed.  Before 
anytMng  la  done  we  need  a  wider  base  of 


Information.  Most  of  the  information  prob- 
ably is  available  now  and  can  be  secured  from 
the  Special  Force*.  CIA,  MAO,  AID,  medical 
people  and  missionaries.  I  suggest  that  an 
Independent  presidential  conunisslon,  some- 
what on  the  order  of  the  Taft  Commission 
that  functioned  so  successfully  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  around  the  turn  of  the  century 
at  the  time  of  the  Fhlllppine  rebellion,  be 
formed  to  study  the  situation  In  South  Viet- 
nam and  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
creation  of  a  stable  situation  there.  Such  a 
commission  would  be  able  to  take  a  long  look 
at  the  situation  and  this  is  something  that 
o|>erating  agencies  cannot  do,  since  they  are 
involved  in  daily  crises.  Such  a  commission 
would  also  have  the  prestige  needed  to  have 
Its  recommendations  Influence  policy.  If 
such  a  commission  cannot  be  created,  then 
let  one  of  the  national  foundations  finance 
a  national  conunittee  to  do  the  same  work. 

In  the  meantime  we  can  send  professional 
people  to  train  administrators  and  others  In 
the  region.  AID  and  the  Peace  Corps  can 
play  a  larger  role,  and  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  can  be  Increased.  However,  we 
should  have  firm  guarantees  about  the  use 
to  which  the  aid  Is  put,  and  we  should  In- 
stall some  kind  of  lns[>ectlon  system  to  make 
sure  that  the  aid  does  what  It  Is  supposed 
to  do.  In  connections  with  aid,  it  should  be 
noted  that  we  may  need  to  send  large  sup- 
plies of  rice  to  South  Vietnam  in  the  near 
future  because  of  the  Viet  Cong  blockade  of 
the  cltle*,  and  that  this  rice  must  come  from 
our  own  supplies  or  from  purchase*.  In  the 
end  what  we  do  In  South  Vietnam  will  de- 
pend upon  the  limits  we  place  upon  what  we 
are  willing  to  do. 

Questions  No.  m.  What  can  be  done  In 
the  way  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment? 

Answer.  First,  we  must  Identify  the  prob- 
lems, and  try  to  determine  where  improve- 
ments are  needed  and  where  and  how  they 
can  be  made.  Whatever  Is  done  must  be 
done  In  terms  of  Vietnamese  cultiu-e  and 
needs  and  not  In  terms  of  American  culture. 
For  example.  It  would  be  senseless  to  build 
a  so-called  model  village  with  a  nine-hole 
golf  course  and  a  shell  seating  20.000  for  the 
showing  of  "Hello!  DoUyl"  Inatead,  Vietnam 
can  be  helped  with  fertilizer  and  penicillin 
factories,  improved  varletiee  of  rice.  Improved 
and  simple  tools,  hospitals  and  schools  that 
deal  with  life  In  Vietnamese  terms.  What- 
ever is  done  must  fit  a  rice  subsistence  econ- 
omy. We  should  buy  as  much  as  possible  of 
materials  used  in  the  country  Itself  t>ecause 
thi*  will  Infuse  money  and  labor  Into  the 
economy.  A  master  plan  should  be  drawn 
up.  t)ased  on  how  much  aid  we  wish  to  give. 
that  will  deal  with  the  Infrastructure  we  hope 
to  create  or  rebuUd.  Probably,  only  In  elec- 
tricity and  communications  can  advanced 
technique*  be  applied;  the  rest  will  have  to 
be  mostly  In  terms  of  grass-thatched  huts. 
Social  developments  will  be  a  by-product 
of  econotnic  and  educational  change.  Edu- 
cation Is  t>adly  needed  but  should  always  be 
In  terms  of  Vietnamese  culture  and  needs. 
Students  sent  to  this  country  will  be  lost  to 
Vietnam:  education  should  be  In-country 
training.  The  experience  of  the  missionaries 
and  Special  Forces  will  be  a  useful  guide  for 
educational  projects. 

Question  No.  IV.  What  should  be  an  ac- 
ceptable basis  for  settlement  of  the  conflict 
In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  We  demand  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  their  Chinese  advisers  get  out 
of  South  Vietnam.  This  may  appear  to.  them 
to  amount  to  unconditional  surrender.  They 
demand  that  we  get  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
and  this  certainly  amoimts  to  a  humiliating 
and  unacceptable  demand  for  our  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  Is  there  a  middle  ground? 
Bearing  In  mind  the  harsh  realities  of  what 
has  happened,  is  something  short  of  uncon- 
ditional surrender  acceptable  to  both  sides? 


Are  there  dissident  elements  In  South  Viet- 
nam that  can  be  accepted  In  a  future  peace 
settlement  by  the  U.S.  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese government?  Can  a  middle  ground 
be  discovered?  There  Is  where  the  proposed 
presidential  commission  can  do  great  serv- 
ice, since  It  may  be  able  to  suggest  political 
solutions  that  will  end  the  conflict  or  at 
least  ease  the  military  burden  of  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  we  have  a  number  of  mili- 
tary options  that  we  can  use  for  trading 
material  to  get  the  North  Vietnamese  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  We  can  increase  our  ground 
forces,  apply  harsher  economic  sanctions,  ex- 
tend the  bombing,  inflict  a  blockade  or  even 
offer  Invasion.  FYom  the  military  standpoint 
if  we  are  to  bring  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  conference  table  by  military  means,  we 
must  be  able  and  willing  to  raise  the  conflict 
to  an  unacceptable  level  of  violence.  We 
have  that  capability.  There  ahould  be  no 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind  about  that. 

What  are  the  stakes?  The  stakes  are 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  contain  the  spread 
of  Red  China's  influence  and  power  in  South- 
east Asia.  Pulling  American  troops  out  of 
Vietnam  will  not  end  the  killing  in  that 
unhappy  country  but  Instead  may  well  lead 
to  the  slaughter  of  those  who  have  befriend- 
ed us.  If  we  do  not  make  a  stand  In  Viet- 
nam, we  will  have  to  make  a  stand  somewhere 
else  or  else  give  up  the  whole  area  to  the 
Chinese  on  the  mainland.  The  moment  we 
pull  out  of  Vietnam  we  will  be  faced  with 
a  similar  crisis  in  Thailand.  We  can  make 
a  stand  In  Vietnam  under  relatively  favor- 
able conditions  that  would  not  exist  in  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Question  No.  V.  What  lessons  should  be 
drawn  from  a  decade  of  United  States  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam? 

Answer.  First,  the  military  lessons:  Ameri- 
can military  units  can  fight  the  kind  of  war 
now  raging  In  South  Vietnam.  Our  military 
system  is  geared  to  respond  to  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  also  to  the  Increased  guerrilla  war- 
fare which  uses  large  organized  units  and  Is 
sometimes  called  by  our  adversaries  "wars 
of  national  liberation." 

Secondly,  we  have  learned  that  insurgent 
and  supporting  forces  from  the  outside  have 
Increased  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  In- 
crease In  American  aid.  In  other  words  as 
we  have  escalated,  they  have  also  escalated. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  do 
have  the  capability  to  escalate  to  levels  of 
violence  that  are  unacceptable  to  our 
adversaries. 

1961 — 1,000  Americans  were  In  Vietnam  as 
advisers.  It  was  decided  that  there  should 
be  a  massive  Increase  In  aid.  December  saw 
the  first  helicopters  and  In  addition  we  be- 
gan to  provide  air  support,  communications 
and  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  advisers. 
In  units  where  American  aid  was  used  the 
kill  ratio  was  Increased.  But  It  was  still  a 
hit-and-run  war. 

1962 — The  number  of  American  advisers 
was  increased  to  20,000. 

1963 — Diem  was  killed  and  the  war  went 
badly  for  a  time  because  of  political  Insta- 
bility— a  good  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tions between  politics  and  war.  Then,  Gen- 
eral Ke  was  brought  in  and  some  stability 
was  achieved. 

1964 — PT  boats  attacked  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
In  retaliation  PT  sites  were  bombed. 

1965 — February  saw  the  beginning  of  mas- 
sive bombing  of  North  Vietnam  sites  and 
March  saw  the  beginning  of  the  big  build-up 
of  American  forces  that  has  continued. 
Probably,  as  a  minimum  a  half  a  million 
of  American  ground  forces  will  be  committed 
to  Vietnam,  and  it  may  take  at  least  three 
years  before  a  favorable  solution  can  be 
reached.  The  draft  will  have  to  be  Increased 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  call  to  active 
duty  units  of  the  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve forces. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALiroamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiTRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  the  21st  of  May  1966,  the 
San  Jose  Police  Reserve  will  celebrate 
its  25th  anniversary  year.  This  organi- 
zation Is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  continuing  existence  in  the  Na- 
tion. It  Is  so  noteworthy  that  I  think 
special  recognition  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  San 
Jose  Police  Reserve  make  an  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  public  service  and  do 
it  unselfishly.  They  receive  no  pay,  but 
cheerfully  cooperate  with  and  supple- 
ment the  San  Jose  Police  Department. 
By  so  doing  they  bring  a  level  of  protec- 
tion to  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  which 
they  could  not  otherwise  afford. 
I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  George  W. 
.  Cochem,  chief  of  the  San  Jose  Police 
Reserve,  for  most  of  the  history  of  this 
outstanding  organization,  which  follows : 
On  December  8,  1941,  1  day  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  J,  N.  Black,  chief  of  police  of 
San  Jose,  called  for  the  formation  of  a 
civilian  emergency  police  unit,  to  be  part 
of  the  police  department. 

Such  an  organization  was  to  be  com- 
posed of  volunteers  who  would  be  on  call 
for  assistance  to  the  regular  department, 
under  the  direction  of  Sgt.  William 
Brown  and  the  traffic  officer,  Edward 
Pracna.  The  group  was  formed,  with  a 
membership  of  250.  and  named  the  San 
Jose  Auxiliary  Police.  Pracna,  who  was 
eventually  promoted  to  captain,  headed 
the  organization  until  his  retirement  in 
1963. 

In  1960,  the  organization  was  renamed 
the  San  Jose  Police  Reserve.  At  the 
same  time,  the  responsibilities  of  the 
group  were  broadened  to  include  not  only 
civilan  defense  aspects,  but  general  police 
duty  as  well.  With  the  reorganization 
came  an  upgrading  in  standards  of  selec- 
tion of  personnel  and  training. 

Today's  San  Jose  Police  Reserve  officer 
Is  one  of  the  best  trained  in  the  Nation. 
To  become  a  member,  a  candidate  must 
pass  a  rigid  oral  examination  and  com- 
plete six  units  of  college-level  law- 
enforcement  courses.  His  training  will 
continue  with  at  least  2  nights  per  month 
for  as  long  as  he  remains  in  the  program. 
All  reserves  are  on  24 -hour  call  and 
all  must  notify  the  department  when- 
ever they  leave  the  city. 

Although  they  work  at  civilian  occu- 
pations, they  are  classified  as  police 
officers  and  their  duties  involve  assign- 
ments at  fires,  floods,  explosions,  air 
crashes,  political  rallies,  riots,  and  civil 
disturbances.  In  addition,  they  assist 
regular  officers  in  normal  patrol  duties, 
control  of  crowds,  and  perform  other 
public  service. 

The  San  Jose  Police  Reserve  has  been 
fortunate  to  receive  outstanding  leader- 


ship from  the  San  Jose  Police  Depart- 
ment and  much  of  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram reflects  the  ability  of  the  three  men 
who  have  been  directors  of  the  reserves. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Capt.  Edward 
Pracna.  the  first  director,  Capt.  Ross 
Donald  was  assigned  to  the  post,  which 
he  held  until  the  appointment  of  the 
present  director,  Lt.  Lewis  Haller. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  our  police  officers 
are  maligned  on  occasion,  almost  every 
American  looks  to  the  cop  on  the  beat  as 
his  friend  and  protector.  He  deserves 
our  respect  and  gratitude.  And  the 
man  who  volimteers  his  services  in  the 
police  reserve  and  often  risks  his  life 
and  limb  so  that  we  may  all  enjoy  a  bet- 
ter community  deserves  our  very  special 
gratitude. 
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Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  people 
realize  that  poverty  Is  a  social  disease 
rather  than  an  economic  ailment  For 
Instance,  poverty  Is  seen  not  only  in 
physical  substandard  living  conditions; 
It  is  seen  more  fundamentally  as  a  state 
of  mind  and,  too  often,  an  Ignorance 
of  what  can  be  had  not  for  the  adcing 
but  for  the  woridng. 

Such  a  comprehension  of  poverty  Is 
nothing  new  to  knowledgeable  observers, 
for  it  has  been  with  man  since  and  before 
the  Middle  Ages  and  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. 

No  amount  of  available  jobs,  no 
amount  of  handouts,  no  amount  of  labels 
that  set  certain  groups  of  citizens  apart 
as  poor  social  classes,  none  of  this  is 
going  to  effectively  rid  America  or  any 
other  nation  of  poverty  as  a  way  of  life. 

Education  of  the  general  public  over 
the  centuries  has  Increased  markets.  In- 
creased the  skills  of  workers,  and  In- 
creased the  well-being  of  whole  nations. 
And  mass  education  also  can  reduce 
poverty  to  the  bare  minim^im  by  sub- 
stituting the  meaning,  the  social  and 
moral  significance  of  better  living,  for  the 
total  absence  of  such  himian  compre- 
hensions now  the  lot  of  much  of  America. 

A  man  will  not  work  unless  he  wants  to 
work,  and  in  an  open  society,  that  man 
cannot  be  ordered  or  sweet-talked  into 
wanting  to  work.  He  must  know  all 
by,  himself  that  working  for  a  better 
living  Is  more  attractive  than'  sitting 
In  a  shack  by  the  wayside. 

But  take  a  man  who  does  want  to 
work  but  cannot  find  employment. 
Here  Is  manifestation  of  an  economic 
malfunction.  It  Is  not  a  case  of  poverty ; 
it  Is  a  case  of  economic  hardship.  There 
Is  a  mountain  of  difference  between 
these  two  facts  of  life.  Sadly  for  our 
Nation,  this  fact  Is  either  not  seen  or  Is 
being  Ignored  by  your  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  or  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  which  seems  to  seek 


to    eradicate    poverty   by   telling    x>oor 
people  they  are  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  present 
poverty  program  is  by  and  large  an  ogre 
in  do-gooder's  clothing.  The  moral  as- 
pects of  poverty  as  a  social  disease  are 
better  left  in  the  hands  of  public  educa- 
tion and  the  church.  They  certainly  do 
not  belong  In  the  lipservice,  caretaker 
hands  of  bureaucratic  administrators. 
The  economic  aspects  of  poverty  as 
caused  by  involuntary  economic  hard- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  are  best  left  in 
the  hands  of  competent  economists.  But 
across  this  vast  land  of  ours,  where  are 
they  hiding? 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  of  our  profes- 
sional economists  the  question:  Just 
what  does  create  economic  employment? 

The  ghost  of  the  EngUsh  magician 
Lord  Keynes  tells  our  President's  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  that  investment  causes 
employment.  That  is  hogwash.  for 
where  does  the  buyer  of  goods  get  his 
economic  wherewithal  except  by  working 
for  It?  The  paper  money,  genersJly 
manufactured  from  automatic  credit,  in- 
stant credit  these  days,  which  is  used  to 
make  all  these  investments  is  protected 
by  hope  and  by  a  demand  made  only  of 
sand.  Conversely,  if  workers  work,  and 
thereby  fill  their  ix)ckets  with  hwiestly 
turned  dollars,  then  economic  investment 
..of  real  capital  is  warranted.  Mr.  Keynes 
was  a  bootstrap  economist,  and  our 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  lives  with 
and  makes  the  Nation  and  the  President 
live  with,  dreams  of  paper  money,  credit, 
and  businessmen's  so-called  expecta- 
tions. 

We  can  break  down  a  substance  into 
molecules,  and  we  can  break  molecules 
down  into  atoms.  Why  cannot  we  break 
down  economic  employment  into  the  very 
elements  that  add  up  together  into 
honest  jobs?  t 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  in  my  home 
State  of  Washington  there  was  published 
In  the  Yakima  Dally  Republic,  a  chal- 
lenging article  on  this  whole  matter  of 
the  iwverty  program  and  economic  em- 
ployment. The  author,  Mr.  William  D. 
Pardridge.  answere  my  question  above 
with  these  words: 

Original  economic  analysis  is  foreign  to 
the  minds  of  rote  professionals  who  parade 
their  re-hashed  books  and  their  automatic 
professorships  before  naive  but  well-intended 
politicians. 

Is  there  no  economist  in  America  who 
has  In  him  just  one  drop  of  blood  from 
Adam  Smith.  David  Rlcardo,  Alfred 
Marshall,  Thorstein  Veblen,  John  Bates 
Clark,  or  Wesley  Mitchell?  Are  Ameri- 
can economists  so  hard  up  for  Imagina- 
tion and  Individual  resourcefulness  that 
we  are  destined  to  go  broke  on  a  diet  of 
warmed-over  economic  porridge? 

Mr.  Pardridge  has  written  another  ar- 
ticle on  "The  Poverty  Program,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Pittsburgh  Press  on  July  25. 
1965,  that  was  Introduced  into  the  Record 
for  August  16,  1965,  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league In  the  Senate,  the  Honorable  Hugh 
Scott,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  strongly  urge 
all  Members  of  the  House  to  read  both 
these  articles. 

They  are  parts  of  a  book  Mr.  Pardridge 
is  writing  called  "Economic  Inequities," 
a  volume  that,  It  Is  hoped,  will  translate 
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fortdddlng  economic  theory  Into  the  lay 
language  of  a  million  Americans  who 
want  to  know  the  score  on  national  eco- 
nomic policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  buert  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkoord  at  thlB  point  the  newspaper 
article  by  William  D.  Pardrldge,  entitled 
"Poverty  Program  Gives  Social  Status  To 
Being  Poor,"  published  Saturday,  March 
12,  1966,  in  tLe  Yakima,  Wash.,  Dally 
Republic : 

POVBTTT     PBOGKAM     OIVCB     SOCSAI.     STATUS    TO 

Bkimo  Pook 
(Kditob's  Nott. — The  author  of  the  follow- 
ing article,  William  D.  Pardrldge,  la  a  former 
editor  of  the  Waahington  publication,  Air 
Affair*.  He  Is  a  Chicago  University  graduate 
student  who  haa  written  a  series  "Economic 
Ineqxiltlee.'  Because  of  the  simplicity  he 
has  used  In  presenting  a  complex  problem, 
the  Yakima  Dallies  are  publishing  this 
thOTight- provoking  article.) 

(By  William  D.  Pardrldge) 
The  Poverty  Program  begets  poverty. 
It  does  this  by  giving  social  statxis  to  the 
condition  at  being  poor. 

It  Is  in  the  nature  of  man  to  strive  for  so- 
cial recognition,  and  before  the  VS.  entered 
tlM  current  handout  economy,  moot  Ameri- 
cans sought  recognition  by  wt«-Ung  In  some 
eoonomlc  pursuit. 

Now,  Instant  social  recognition  Is  just 
handed  to  anyone  for  the  asking. 

The  standard  question  put  to  the  citizen 
by  the  welfare  state  is  not  "Do  you  want  a 
Job?"  The  basic  question  is  "Are  you  poor?" 
This  manner  of  thinking  fits  like  a  glove 
over  the  superficial  minds  of  the  big-govem- 
ment  economists  who  feed  false  hopes  to  the 
nation. 

Like  ezdse  tax  cuts  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow. 

Like  telling  the  people  to  spend  their  tax 
cuts  but  In  the  same  breath  urging  them  to 
buy  XJa.  Savings  Bonds! 

All  UJ3.  Presidents  want  to  Increase  em- 
ployment and  raise  the  general  level  of  the 
eoonomy.  Presidents  also  want  to  win  all 
wars  and  lose  none.  This  is  normal,  natural, 
and  American. 

But  the  so-called  War  on  Poverty  is  being 
lost  because  the  economic  generals  In  com- 
mand have  Incubated  minds  They  live  In 
an  intellectiial  hothouse.-' 

No  high-sounding  titles,  no  magical  pow- 
ers are  needed  to  observe  that  economic  pov- 
erty Is  caused  by  UNemployment,  which  un- 
happy condition  is  caused  directly  by  lack 
of  liMployment. 

Cold  analysis  of  Isolated  economic  ele- 
ments of  employment  is  completely  \in- 
knoiwn  both  in  the  misnamed  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  and  in  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic   Advisers. 

Prices,  wages,  money-stock  education,  atti- 
tude, age,  and  money-demand  are  some  more 
Important  elements  of  economic  EMploy- 
ment. 

Interacting  upon  each  other,  these  ele- 
ments group  to  form  an  absolute  state  of 
economic   activity   In  any   specific  area. 

Bconomlcally,  the  United  States  consists 
of  many,  many  such  specific  areas,  each  one 
different  in  elemental  composition  from  the 
others.  We  may  be  pasteurized  but  we  are 
not  yet  homogenized. 

Neither  the  OEO  nor  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  knows  the  limits  of  these 
areas,  the  nature  of  these  elements,  or  which 
are  the  healthy  and  which  are  unhealthy 
elements  In  each  specific  area. 

Original  economic  analysis  Is  foreign  to 
the  minds  of  rote  professionals  who  parade 
their  re-haabed  books  and  their  automatic 
profesBorshlpe  before  naive  but  well-In- 
tended politicians. 

Economic  seed  corn  is  today-  the  dally 
diet  of  the  American  welfare  state.  It  canV 
last  on  the  farm,  and  It  cant  last  In  eoo- 


nomlc theory — for  the  mushrooming  armies 
of  non-producers  soon  may  out-number  the 
supply  of  goods  and  service  workers  who  do 
produce. 

In  1955,  according  to  the  non-govern- 
mental National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, the  number  of  goods  workers  fell  to 
equal  the  number  of  service  workers.  In 
1&65,  they  comprised  only  45  percent  of  total 
workers.  The  fall-off  has  become  a  steady 
trend. 

If  this  year  1,000  workers  produce  real 
goods  and  needed  services  for  themselves  and 
3,000  dependents,  what  will  happen  to  our 
standard  of  living  If  next  year  only  800 
workers  support  3,200  dependents? 

This,  we  are  told.  Is  all  taken  care  of 
handily  by  the  Increased  prodiictlvlty  of 
American  Industry. 

But  has  the  OEO  or  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  compared  the  decrease  In 
producing  workers  and  the  Increase  In  pro- 
ductivity? Do  they  match  each  other,  as 
they  should? 

No,  because  that  "Increased  productivity" 
already  has  been  used  elsewhere  in  the  econ- 
omy to  "allow  guide-line  wage  Increases — 
g\ilde  lines  that  the  welfare-oriented  APL- 
CIO  itself  has  branded  as  based  on  "shifting 
methods." 

Big  labor  Itself  has  said  that  the  Council 
of  Eoonomlc  Advisers  undermines  the  very 
"credibility"  of  this  most  convenient  eco- 
nomic fancy  talk. 

No  one  person  can  spend  the  same  dollar 
bill  in  more  than  one  store.  And  no  econo- 
mist can  spend  the  same  excuse  in  mcx-e 
than  one  national  sector. 

One  of  the  most  vital  considerations  of 
economic  employment — as  distinguished 
from  pap>er  handouts  to  the  poor — is  the 
relationship  between  producing  wage-earn- 
ers and  non-producing  consumers.  This  Is 
the  heart,  core,  and  crux  of  economic  health. 

When  this  ratio  Is  out  of  balance,  storm, 
signals  shotild  go  up.  But  they  dont  be- 
cause this  would  be  an  .ndlcation  of  failure. 

The  Poverty  Progranl  Is  working  to  change 
economic  despair  over  Into  social  despmir. 
The  unemployed  are  poor,  as  were  their 
fathers  before  them,  and  as  shall  be  their 
sons  after  them. 


Inconsutency  at  Its  Best 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  GURNEY 

<V    IXOUSA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  col- 
umn by  Henry  J.  Taylor  appeared  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Dally  News, 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

It  deals  with  the  tremendous  Incon- 
sistency of  President  Johnson's  policies 
both  at  home  and  in  dealing  with  for- 
eign countries.  Many  of  us  are  appalled 
by  the  examples  we  see  of  his  every  week 
in  our  work  here  In  Congress. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  be  Interested 
to  read  the  following  column  which  I 
place  in  the  Record. 

(Prom  the  Waahington  Dally  News,  May  17, 

19061 

liJBJ. — ^Haxo  and  Soft 

(By  Henry  J.  Taylor) 

There  obviously  are  two  sides  to  President 
Johnson's  head — the  hard  side  and  the  soft 
side,  and  it's  getting  Increasingly  hard  to  tell 
them  apart. 


His  basic  position  regarding  Viet  Nam  la 
utterly  sound — historically,  morally  and 
strategically.  He's  lon^eeded  and  ooiu^ge- 
OU8  in  this.  Then  he  makes  a  speech  about 
trade  with  the  Reds  that  crosses  up  nearly 
all  his  contentions. 

We  send  our  men  9000  miles  to  fight  and 
die  In  Viet  Nam  while  at  the  same  time  we 
blockade  Cuba,  not  against  our  enemies,  not 
against  Castro,  but  against  any  anti-com- 
munists opposing  this  threat  90  miles  from 
our  shores. 

Mr.  Johnson  cites  our  moral  commitment 
to  defend  Southeast  Asia.  There  are  differ- 
ences between  Viet  Nam  and  Cuba,  but  how 
can  Mr.  Johnson  talk  morals  when  we've  also 
(always)  sworn  to  defend  Cuba? 

Mr.  Johnson  wisely  Intervened  In  the 
Dominican  Republic,  thus  reaBsertlng  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  catastrophically  shattered 
at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  We  blocked  a  communist 
take-over.  But  we  fall  beck  then  on  the 
fragile  Organization  of  American  States  and 
risk  a  typical  Red  take-over  thru  the  beck 
door. 

Will  we  end  up  doing  the  same  thing  In 
Viet  Nam? 

This  Is  the  agony  that  troubles  millions  of 
us.  After  all  our  losses  In  lives  and  treasure 
In  Viet  Nam.  will  President  Johnson  finally 
agree  to  a  coalition  government  "solution?" 
If  so,  we  should  have  pulled  out  long  ago 
and  saved  those  American  lives  cr,  better 
still,  not  have  gone  In  the  first  place. 

The  President  complains  about  Ingrate  De 
Gaulle.  But  Instead  of  allowing  Gen.  de 
Gaulle  to  systematically  attack  our  dwindling 
gold  supply,  why  doesn't  he  demand  that 
France  pay  the  (6.3  million  in  adjusted  debts 
so  old  that  many  date  back  to  the  ttme  of 
World  War  I  and  all  remain  due  and  payable 
to  this  very  day? 

The  President  complains  that  Congress  is 
voting  more  money  than  he  asks  for.  What 
he  falls  to  point  out  Is  that  he  can  veto  any 
measure  Congress  passes — If  he  wants  to. 
Meanwhile,  the  Administration  Itself  will 
spend  about  97  billion  this  year  that  ISr. 
Johnson  did  not  even  budget  In  January,  and 
the  deficit  may  be  three  times  as  large  as  Mr. 
Johnson  said  It  would  be  just  three  months 
agp. 

This  Is  a  fight  to  save  the  dollar  and  a  war 
against  inflation? 

Mr.  Johnson's  contribution  Is  to  talk  about 
a  tax  Increase  I  What  we  peasants  really  need 
Is  a  tax  revolt.  The  real  tax  load  arises  from 
the  inefficiency,  waste  and  boob-land  deci- 
sions of  our  own  government. 

Thoughtful  observers  never  axe  dismayed 
by  differences  of  opinion.  But  any  man  of 
good  Judgment  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and. 
Fridays  who  crosses  himself  up  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays  Is  a  hard  man  to 
follow. 


Resource  Leaders  Help  Beyond  the  Farm 
in  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  next  population  census  Is  taken  just 
4  years  from  now,  we  expect  to  find  that 
Connecticut  wUl  have  one  person  for 
each  acre  In  the  State.  The  total  num- 
l)er  of  acres  In  Connecticut  Is  3.135,360 
and  the  population  is  estimated  at  3  mil- 
lion. 

Meeting  land  and  water  requirements 
for  3  million  people  and  more  in  our 
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State  calls  for  intelligent  consideration 
of  the  use  of  each  tract  of  land.  It  calls 
for  protection  and  improvement  of  the 
land  in  that  use. 

I  am  pleased  that  in  Connecticut  near- 
ly 5,000  landowners  are  working  together 
in  8  soil  conservation  districts  to  better 
their  lands.  The  progress  they  have 
made  in  protecting  and  improving  our 
private  rural  lands,  with  technical  help 
of  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
during  the  past  two  decades  is  com- 
mendable. 

These  districts  have  pointed  the  way 
to  proper  land  use  and  treatment.  They 
now  are  unselfishly  helping  bring  the 
same  know-how  to  the  expanding  rural- 
fringe  areas  where  much  of  Connecti- 
cut's rapid  development  is  taking  place. 
Each  district  has  revised  its  program  to 
include  broader  community  help,  and 
signed  a  new  working  agreement  with 
the  U.S.  Etepartment  of  Agriculture. 

The  districts  have  been  of  considerable 
assistance  to  the  planning  agencies  and 
to  the  town  conservation  commissions  in 
their  work  of  guiding  urban  growth  and 
meeting  needs  for  open  space  and  out- 
door recreation  areas.  Soil  survey  in- 
formation, furnished  by  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  soil  scientists,  has  been 
valuable  in  locating  suitable  areas  for 
housing.  Industry  recreation  areas,  new 
roads,  schools,  and  other  developments. 
As  such,  this  information  is  vital  as  a 
basis  for  comprehensive  town  planning. 

Through  these  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, technical  advice  is  made  available 
for  solving  erosion,  slltation,  drainage, 
and  flooding  problems  in  built-up  areas. 
Many  of  the  same  conservation  land 
treatment  measures  that  are  effective  on 
farmlands  also  work  or  can  be  adapted 
for  use  on  land  developed  for  urban  uses. 
And  land  must  be  protected  no  matter 
what  its  use. 

Most  of  Connecticut's  land  is  privately 
owned.  If  it  is  properly  used  and  de- 
veloped, it  adds  greatly  to  the  scenic 
beauty,  character,  and  economic  poten- 
tial of  the  State's  communities.  We  do 
not  want  the  other  BJternative. 

I  want  to  salute  Connecticut's  eight 
soil  conservation  districts  and  their  co- 
operators  and  elected  leaders  for  their 
vigorous  efforts  on  behalf  of  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  State.  We  have  a  brighter 
future  in  store  because  they  are  part  of 
the  resource  Improvement  team. 


Treasury  Presents  Exceptional  Service 
Awards  to  Eva  B.  Adams,  Ernest  C. 
Betts,  Jr.,  and  Bill  McDonald 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Departm«it  of  the  Treasury  today  pre- 
sented Exceptional  Service  Awards  to 
three  outstanding  officials  whose  accom- 
plishments certainly  deserve  recogniUon 
in  the  Congressional  Record.    It  was  a 


pleasure  for  me  to  be  present  at  the 
Treasury  when  the  citations  were  read 
and  the  awards  presented  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Joseph  W.  Barr, 
a  former  Member  of  this  House  who  had 
served  as  a  most  valued  and  extremely 
popular  colleague  of  mine  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Singled  out  for  high  honor  at  the 
ceremonies  today  were  Miss  Eva  B. 
Adams,  Director  of  the  Mint;  Ernest  C. 
Betts,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration  and  Director  of  the  OflBce 
of  Budget  and  Finance;  and  Bill  Mc- 
Donald, Assistant  National  Director  of 
the  Savings  Bonds  Division. 

KVA      AOAICS      HONORED      FOR      WORK      IN      OVER- 
COMING   COIN    SHORTAGE 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  has  jurisdiction  In  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  over  legisla- 
tion concerning  coinage  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mint,  I  carried  with  me  to  the 
presentation  a  great  sense  of  pride  in 
Miss  Adams'  achievements  during  a 
crisis  period  in  the  Nation's  coinage  sup- 
ply. I  was  Indeed  pleased  to  hear  Under 
Secretary  Barr  credit  the  devotion  and 
imagination  and  resourcefulness  and 
energy  of  this  fine  woman  for  our  im- 
pressive success  in  overcoming  the  coin 
shortage. 

Mr.  Betts  was  honored  for  his  effec- 
tive work  in  reducing  expenditures  and 
Increasing  efficiency  in  Treasury  opera- 
tions while  nevertheless  budgeting  ade- 
quate funds  to  the  Department  to  enable 
it  to  meet  all  of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  cited  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  Treasury's 
record  In  achieving  and  maintaining  an 
exceptionally  high  level  of  sales  of  U  S 
savings  bonds. 

CITATIONS    ACCOMPANYING    THE   AWARDS 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record  the 
announcement  of  the  awards  and  the 
citations  which  accompanied  the  medals 
presented  to  each  of  these  three  Treasury 
officials,  as  follows : 

Exceptional   Service  Awards  Presented  to 
Three  Treasdhy  OmciAus 

Under  Secretary  Joseph  W.  Barr  today 
presented  Exceptional  Service  Awards  to 
three  Treasury  officials — 

Miss  Eva  B.  Adams,  Directs-  of  the  Mint. 

Ernest  C.  Betts,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Admlntetratlon 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance. 

Bill  McDonald,  Assistant  National  Director 
of  the  Treasury's  Savings  Bonds  Division. 

Miss  Adams,  a  native  of  Wonder,  Nevada, 
was  named  by  President  Kennedy  as  Director 
of  the  Mint  In  1961. 

Previously  she  served  as  Administrative 
Assistant  to  three  United  States  Senators 
from  Nevada.  Miss  Adams  holds  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Nevada.  Columbia 
University  and  Oeorge  Washington  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Betts,  a  native  of  Sparta,  Wisconsin, 
has  been  Director  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance  for  more  than  three  years,  and  also 
has  been  serving  since  late  1964  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Ad- 
mlnistratioiL  Mr.  Betts  has  had  a  long 
government  career,  previously  serving  as 
Budget  Officer  for  the  Department  of  State. 
Personnel  Director  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  In  other  posts  at  home  and 
abroad.    He      attended      Plattevllle     State 


Teachers  College  and  Vemoff  County  Teach- 
ers. College,  and  taught  school  In  Wisconsin 
before  entering  the  Government  service  In 
1039. 

Mr.  McDonald,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
VS.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  was  bom  in 
Guntersvllle,  Alabama,  in  1909,  and  has  been 
with  the  Treasury  Savings  Bonds  staff  since 
1942.  except  for  Army  Service  during  World 
War  n.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  Columbus  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.C.  Mr.  McDonald 
served  as  Executive  Officer  for  the  Savings 
Bonds  Division  from  1947  until  1950,  when 
he  was  named  Assistant  National  Director 
for  all  phases  of  the  Savings  Bonds  program. 

Citation 
exceptional  service  award 


Eva  B.  Adams 

As  Director  of  the  United  States  Mint 
since  October  1961,  Eva  Adams  has  served  In 
the  highest  traditions  of  public  service.  Her 
participation  In  top  policy  formulation  has 
combined  her  own  wide-ranging  Judgment 
with  the  Mint's  technical  know-how.  When 
final  policy  decisions  have  been  reached,  she 
has  translated  them  into  effective  and  effi- 
cient action  which  has  protected  the  nation 
from  severe  coin  shortages. 

The  succers  of  the  Mint  In  overcoming 
persistent  coin  shortage  has  resulted  also 
from  her  exemplary  relations  with  Congress. 
By  keeping  that  body  fully  informed  as  to 
the  Mint's  plans  and  problems,  there  has 
resiilted  an  executive-legislative  cooperation 
making  possible  these  accomplishments. 

Soon  after  becoming  Director  of  the  Mint, 
Eva  Adams  worked  closely  with  a  private 
management  consultant  firm — the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Company — to  survey  the  nation's  coin- 
age needs  and  the  Mint's  facilities  for  deal- 
ing with  them.  Out  of  this  survey  came 
legislation  for  the  construction  of  new  and 
up-to-date  Mint  facilities  In  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

When  coin  shortages  threatened  In  1963, 
she  put  the  Mint  on  a  24-houT  schedule  to 
meet  the  demand.  In  1964  she  overc-arie 
another  shortage  by  Inaugurating  a  crash 
program  to  double  the  production  of  coins. 
Her  work  In  cooperation  with  other  Treastiry 
officials  and  a  private  consulting  nrm — the 
Battelle  Memorial  Institute — resulted  In  the 
President's  recommendation  of  legislation 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965.  providing  new  coinage  materials  to 
conserve  the  nation's  dwindling  supplies  of 
silver.  She  then  launched  the  production 
of  the  new,  intricately  designed  coins  In 
quantities  sufficient  to  forestall  a  coin  crisis 
in  1965. 

These  accomplishments  are  a  tribute  to  the 
ability  of  Eva  Adams  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  with  the  basis  for  sound 
policy  determination,  to  ftirnish  Congress 
with  Information  needed  to  take  appropri- 
ate action,  to  maintain  the  high  morale  of 
Mint  employees  encouraging  record-break- 
ing production  and  to  administer  new  pro- 
grams In  an  efficient  manner.  , 

Citation 
xxceptionax,  skbvick  awabo 
Ernest  C.  Betts.  Jr. 
For   bis  outstanding  performance   as   Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance: 
for   his   effective   contributions   to   the   full 
range   of  Treasury's  management   Improve- 
ment programs  in  his   role  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant  Secretary    for 'Administration;    and 
fOT   exemplifying   the  highest   traditions  of 
the  career  Civil  Service  through  his  loyal, 
dedicated.  Imaginative,  and  capable  efforts. 

Citation 

SZCEFTIONAL    S^VICK   AWABB 

Bill  McDonald 
This  award  Is  made  In  recognition  of  Bill 
McDonald's  outstanding  contrlbuUons  to  the 
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Va.  Savings  Boqds  Program  and  the  Tre«»- 
ury  Department.  Throiigb  bis  broad  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  Program,  hla  sound  judgment, 
and  his  ability  to  make  decisions,  the  Savings 
Bonds  Program  has  been  maintained  at  an 
exceptionally  high  level  In  sales  and  opera- 
tions. This  has  been  accomplished  In  splt^ 
of  strict  limitations  on  budget  smd  number 
of  personnel.  His  dedication  to  the  Program 
and  exemplary  performance  well  Justify  his 
receiving  this  Exceptional  Service  Award. 


Is  Moscow  Mellowing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carried  an 
editorial  under  the  title  "Is  Moscow  Mel- 
lowing?" which  provides  food  for  thought 
for  anyone  concerned  about  the  present 
state  of  world  affairs.  Citing  the  findings 
of  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists,  a  responsible  organizatjon  of  in- 
ternational legal  experts,  the  Enquirer 
takes  to  task  those  who  espouse  a  soft 
line  on  communism  in  the  hope  that 
"killing  them  withakindness"  will  some- 
how divert  the  Communist  leaders  from 
their  oft-proclaimed  goal  of  world  con- 
quest and  clothe  them  with  a  newly  ac- 
quired recognition  of  mans  God-given 
rights. 

The  recent  suggestion  that  we  Increase 
trade  with  the  Communist-bloc  coun- 
tries Is  an  excellent  case  in  point.  An 
even  more  extreme  example  is  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  advocate  unilateral  dis- 
armament. Their  recomfliendatlon  is 
tantanxount  to  saying  that  if  we  remove 
the  policemen  from  a  given  area,  the 
criminals  will  be  Impressed  and  mend 
their  ways.  Of  course,  this  line  of  rea- 
soning borders  on  lunacy. 

For  those  who  want  the  same  protec- 
tion and  security  on  the  International 
level  as  they  demand  in  their  conun uni- 
ties regarding  personal  safety.  I  recom- 
mend the  editorial,  "Is  Moscow  Mellow- 
ing?" and  insert  It  In  the  Rscord  at 
this  point: 

Is    MoaOOW    ICSLLOWIMO? 

Ttie  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  a 
highly  regarded  society  of  legal  experts  with 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  has  Just  completed 
a  detailed  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  freedom 
In  eastern  Europe.  And  its  findings  scarcely 
reinforce  the  arguments  at  those  who  have 
been  maintaining  that  B\iropean  coorunu- 
nlsm  Is  in  the  proceea  of  mellowing. 

The  oom  ml  salon's  March  bulletm  speaks, 
for  exanvple,  of  the  seemUig  liberalization 
that  came  to  communist  Poland  In  the  fall 
of  1969.  when  WladyaUw  Oomulka  returned 
to  tbe  political  seen*  as  premier.  "In  the 
course  of  years  alnoe  then.  unfortunatelT.'* 
the  bulletin  declares,  "fteedotn  of  expresatoc 
has  been  gradually  reatrlcted.  and  Indeed, 
freedom  of  thought,  conaclence,  and  religion 
has  suffered  serious  setbctcks  from  the  ac- 
tions ct  the  Polish  goremment.'* 

In  Hungary,  the  ocnunlseloa  found,  au- 
thorities have  reverted  ooce  again  to  the  uss 
of  the  secret  trial  "In  wtiioii  articles  of  ths 
criminal  coda  are  interpreted  aooordlng  to 
the  directives  at  a  'flxm  line'  of  party  poUoy." 


The  Investigation  also  produced  evidence 
that  the  prosecution  of  those  guilty  of  "anti- 
state  activities"  has  become  more  and  more 
frequent  since  the  autumn  of  1964." 

The  Hungarian  survey  spoke  of  a  particu- 
larly active  government  campaign  against 
"Incitement"  committed  thru  "illicit  reli- 
gious propaganda."  For  several  years,  priests, 
members  of  religious  orders  and  so<ne  700 
others  have  been  excluded  from  religious 
teaching  In  Hungary's  schools  and  required 
to  work  at  secxilar  Jobs. 

The  pattern  for  the  tightening  of  the  reins 
In  eastern  Europe  has  been  set  In  Moscow 
Itself,  where  only  last  month  two  soviet 
writers — Andrei  Slnyavsky  and  YuU  Daniel — 
received  prison  terms  after  closed  trials  on 
charges  of  writing  antl-sovlet  articles  for 
publication  in  the  west. 

Thus  far.  It  would  seem,  the  widely  held 
hope  that  Increased  trade  and  broadened 
cultural  contacts  between  east  and  west 
would  Improve  the  level  of  life  for  the  cap- 
tive peoples  of  eastern  Europe  has  not  been 
a  realistic  one.  Indeed,  lightening  the  eco- 
nomic woes  of  east  Europe's  communist  gov- 
ernment has  only  seemed  to  make  the  Im- 
position of  tighter  political  controls  easier. 


Cabaa  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cSr 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  n.i.iNOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jose 
Marti,  the  apostle  of  Cuban  independ- 
ence, teacher,  poet,  philosopher,  orator, 
and  diplomat,  fell  fighting  the  Spanish 
Army  at  Dos  Rios.  Cuba,  more  or  less  at 
the  hour  when  this  House  meets  to  render 
him  homage,  on  May  19,  1895. 

He  had  spent  some  14  years,  one-third 
of  his  life,  in  the  United  States,  as  a 
teacher  In  the  public  schools  of  New  York 
City,  as  a  Cuban  revolutionary  leader,  as 
consular  representative  of  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  as  a  translator  for  the  Appleton 
Publishing  Co.,  and  a  critic  of  art  for  the 
New  York  Sun,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  had  this  to  say  about  the  death 
of  Marti,  in  the  obituary  published  in 
his  paper : 

We  learn  with  poignant  sorrow  of  the  death 
In  battle  of  Jose  Marti,  the  well-known  leader 
of  Cuban  revolutlonlsta.  We  knew  him  long 
and  well,  and  esteemed  him  profoundly  .  .  . 
His  Ideas  and  concluatoos  were  original  and 
brilliant.  He  was  a  man  of  genius,  of  Imagi- 
nation, of  hope,  and  of  courage  .  .  .  His 
heart  was  warm  and  affectionate,  his  opin- 
ions ardent  and  Inspiring,  and  he  died  as 
such  a  man  might  wish  to  die.  battling  for 
liberty  and  democracy. 

Hours  before  his  untimely  death,  he 
had  written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  to  tell  him: 

To  the  people  oS  the  United  States  we  show 
that  Cubans  fight  for  what  the  Americans 
fought  before:  Cubans  are  going  ahead,  with- 
out aid.  to  secure  freedom. 

The  aid  to  which  llartl  referred  to 


The  people  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought 
to  be  free  and  Independent. 

And  promised  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  Culxans  would  set  up 
their  own  government.  The  promise  was 
fulfilled  on  May  20,  1902,  when  the  Re- 
public of  Cuba  was  inaugurated — tomor- 
row. It  will  be  her  64th  anniversary. 

The  Communists  have  turned  Cuba 
into  a  satellite  country  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  destroyed  the  freedom,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
Cuban  people.  They  have  failed  in  two 
Important  and  decisive  counts:  they 
have  been  unable  to  destroy  the  will  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  they  have  been  unable  to 
destroy  the  boundless  reservoir  of  good 
will  toward  the  United  States,  and  its 
people,  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Cubans,  in  spite  of  Castro  and  his  Com- 
munist henchmen. 

On  May  20,  1902,  In  Havana,  speaking 
at  the  ceremonies  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Cuban  Republic,  William  Jennings 
Bryan  told  the  Cubaois: 

God  has  made  us  neighbors.  Let  Justice 
and   freedom   keep   us   friends! 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  such  a 
pledge  will  be  repeated  today  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Marti,  and  on  the  eve  of  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Republic  of  Cuba. 

Today,  In  1966,  7  years  after  Castro 
seized  power,  Cuba  presents  a  desperately 
bleak  picture. 

She  Is  almost  totally  dependent  eco- 
nomically on  Russia.  Her  industries  are 
destroyed,  the  sugar  harvest  is  far  below 
normal. 

The  headlines  In  Cuba  since  January 
1966  are:  Castro's  split  with  Communist 
China;  his  attack  on  President  Prel,  of 
Chile;  the  attempted  assassination  of 
Castro  himself  by  Major  Cubela — who 
was  a  longtime  friend  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  student  federation.  Count- 
less arrests  and  purges  of  army  oCBclals, 
government  administrators,  diplomats, 
students,  professors,  and  so  forth,  have 
been  made. 

Cuba  is  surely  in  crisis  today,  but  there 
are  still  5,000  to  6,000  Russians  in  key 
positions  there.  According  to  Castro 
there  are  2  million  spies;  300,000  in  the 
army.  150,000  in  the  militia.  Most  pow- 
erful of  all  Is  the  cruel  and  repressive 
secret  police,  0-2.  All  of  these  combine 
to  keep  his  unhappy  people  in  line. 

Art*fstlmated  80.000  political  prisoners 
are  criminally  neglected  in  the  Cuban 
Jails. 

The  only  freedom  in  Cuba  is  reserved 
for  the  Communists. 

A  newspaper  man  who  defected  In 
Paris,  recently,  says  that  Castro  has 
three  main  groups  around  him :  First,  the 
old  guard  Communists,  obedient,  but  not 
to  be  trusted,  second,  the  26th  of  July 
and  the  Student  Directorate,  more  liberal 
but  less  manageable,  third,  a  great  num- 
ber of  opportunists,  who  came  to  prom- 
inence under  his  regime,  who  are  incap- 

This  third 


came   3   years   later   when   the   United 

States,  the  only  country  to  help  the  Cur-'^^ble  but  grateful  and  loyal. 
bans  attain  freedom  and  independence!    group  is  the  one  that  Fidel  Castro  trusts 
went  to  war  against  Spain.    On  April  2o!>   most. 

1898.  Um  famous  TeUer  Joint  reK>lutlon        The  past  7  years  of  Castro's  regime 

have  been  characterized  by  a  constant 
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raising  tmd  lowering  of  the  status  of 
people  aroimd  him.  This  juggling  of 
personnel  characterizes  all  Communist 
governments,  but  Castro  Is  well  out  in 
front  as  the  top  manipulator. 

We  all  know  that  the  Soviet  goal  was 
not  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  nor 
to  bolster  the  economy  in  Cuba.  On  the 
contrary,  their  expectation  was  that  the 
flourishing  economy  would  continue  to 
flourish  in  spite  of  a  changed  society; 
that  Cuba  could  serve  ps  a  showcase  for 
c<Hnmunism  in  the  new  world,  while  the 
main  purpose  of  establishing  a  base  for 
subversion  of  Latin  America  was  accom- 
plished. 

In  this  most  Important  aspect,  Russia 
has  been  supremely  successful. 

Cuba  today  is  an  arsenal  of  arms,  a 
training  center  for  Communist  agents. 
The  State  Department  estimated  last  fall 
that  several  thousand  young  men  from 
Latin  America  and  elsewhere  have  been 
trained  in  guerrilla  warfare,  party  orga- 
nization, and  so  forth. 

Through  her  powerful  long  and  short 
wave  radio  networks,  Cuba  broadcasts 
in  Spanish,  French,  Creole,  Guaranl, 
Portuguese,  Quechua,  and  English.  The 
programs  to  Latin  America  are  highly  ex- 
plosive, calling  for  overthrows  of  the 
present  regimes  in  those  countries.  The 
Radio  Free  Dixie  broadcasts.  In  English, 
to  the  United  States,  are  vitriolic  and 
designed  to  instruct  and  agitate  the 
American  Negro. 

The  most  important  Communist  ef- 
fort to  penetrate  Latin  America  since 
their  assuming  power  In  Cuba  was  the 
holding  of  the  Tri-Continental  Con- 
ference— Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America — 
in  January  of  this  year.  I  described  this 
important  gathering  of  world  Commu- 
nists here  in  this  Chamber  at  that  time. 
Eighty-six  countries  were  represented  by 
hundreds  of  delegates  and  observers,  the 
most  important  of  whom  were  from  Rus- 
sia and  China.  The  most  obvious  com- 
mon denominator  was  violent  opposition 
to  the  United  States. 

The  tone  of  the  Conference  became  ex- 
tremely bellicose  and  resulted  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  speeches  and  resolutions  which 
denounced  the  United  States  In  every 
trouble  spot  In  the  world.  President 
Dortlc6s  of  Cuba  called  for  the  "over- 
throw of  the  United  States."  Castro  as- 
serted that — 

Any  revolutionary  movements  anywhere  In 
the  world  can  count  on  Cuba's  unconditional 
support. 

He  urged  "armed  battle  In  all,  or  al- 
most all,  countries  In  Latin  America." 
Repeatedly  mentioned  were  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  Guatemala,  Peru,  the  Domini- 
can Republic. 

The  most  important  delegate  was 
Sharif  Rashldov,  delegate  from  the 
U.S.S.R.,  member  of  the  Soviet  Central 
Committee  and  alternate  member  of  the 
Soviet  Presidium.  He  said  his  delega- 
tion was  present  "with  the  aim  of  giving 
assistance  to  the  unification  of  the  anti- 
imperlallst  forces  of  the  three  continents 
in  order  to  provide  greatet  Impetus  to 
our  Communist  struggle." -^e  professed 
Russia's  solidarity  with  Latin  America's 
struggle  for  freedom,  and  with  the  peo- 
ples of  British.  French,  and  Dutch 
Oulanas,    the    Antilles,    and    with    the 
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struggle  being  waged  by  the  i>eopIe  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  result  of  this  12-day  Conference  is 
not  to  be  xmderestimated,  nor  is  Cuba's 
position  as  a  focal  point  for  subversion  in 
the  fftw  World.  The  Secretariat,  with  a 
Cuban  Secretary  General,  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  Cuba.  A  Liberation  Commit- 
tee will  have  its  headquarters  In  Cuba, 
as  will  the  Latin  American  Solidarity 
Association,  both  constituted  at  this 
meeting. 

You  may  know  that  the  Organization 
of  American  States  reacted  Instantly  to 
the  Conference  and  to  the  gross  inter- 
vention by  Cuba  and  Russia  in  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  this  hemisphere.  The 
Latin  American  coimtries  In  the  United 
Nations  condemned  the  Conference  on 
the  same  grounds. 

It  is  true  that  Fidel  Castro's  own  image 
has  been  diminished  In  the  hemisphere, 
but  the  Communist  Parties  of  all  stripes 
have  found  new  strength  and  active  sup- 
port from  Castro's  Cuba. 

This  Is  unquestionably  the  real  danger 
of  a  Communist  Cuba.  She  Is  not  now 
a  military  threat  to  the  United  States 
owing  to  our  vigilant  watchfulness  and 
preparedness.  But  her  unceasing  and 
militant  agitation  among  the  peoples  of 
Latin  America  erodes  the  efforts,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  not  only  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  but  for  the  Latin  American 
governments  themselves.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  give  this  problem  the  critical 
attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day  commemo- 
rating the  death  of  Jose  Marti  and  on  the 
eve  of  Cuban  Independence  Day,  I  take 
tliis  opportunity  to  remind  our  belea- 
guered friends  In  Cuba  that  their  cause 
Is  our  cause.  The  United  States  will  not 
tire  In  Its  efforts  to  secure  liberty  and 
independence  for  the  captive  people  of 
Cuba.  And  I  am  confident  we  will  pre- 
vail. 


Gen.  Bernard  A.  SchricTer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF   SOtrrH    CAROUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  19, 1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  31st  of  August,  Gen.  Ber- 
nard A.  Schriever^  commander  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command,  will  bring  to  a 
close  a  more-than-30-year  career  in  the 
Air  Force  and  a  remarkable  career  It  has 
been.  There  are  several  aspects  of  Gen- 
eral Schriever's  service  which  would 
make  very  compelling  success  stories  in 
and  of  themselves. 

For  example,  it  Is  not  every  day  that 
one  hears  of  an  immigrant  boy,  raised  by 
his  widowed  mother,  who  rises  to  the 
rank  of  four-star  general  In  the  service 
of  his  adopted  country.  Nor  do  you  hear 
very  often  of  a  relatively  junior  staff  offi- 
cer in  the  Pentagon  who  successfully 
overcomes  the  resistance  of  inertia  and 
introduces  a  new  family  of  weapons  In 
the  biggest  single  development-produc- 
tion-construction program  ever  imder- 
taken  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 


Nor  do  you  often  find  a  man  who  could 
foresee,  10  years  Into  the  future,  a  man- 
agement concept  which  came  to  fulfill- 
ment with  the  establishment  of  the  Air 
Force  Systems  Command  In  1961,  and 
be  named  Its  commander.  General 
Schriever  Is  all  these  men.  But  more  im- 
portantly, he  and  his  career  symbolize 
the  changing  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  In 
world  affairs.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  Military  Establishment  had  but  a 
single  purpose,  and  that  was  to  meet  the 
enemy  In  battle.  When  the  confilct  had 
ended,  the  purpose  was  served.  This  Is 
no  longer  true.  In  today's  world,  the 
Military  Establishment  has  a  mission 
which  even  takes  precedence  In  impor- 
tance over  the  wars  It  must  fight.  That 
mission  Is  to  prevent  war,  to  prevent  war 
through  winning  the  technological  race. 
This  Is  General  Schriever's  thesis  and  as 
Its  advocate,  he  has  dedicated  the  past 
two  decades  of  his  life. 

After  winning  his  Pentagon  battle  for 
going  ahead  with  the  development  of  the 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  he  was 
given  the  job  of  supervising  the  program. 
He  opened  up  shop  with  a  few  carefully 
selected  staff  officers  in  an  abandoned 
schoolbullding  outside  of  Los  Angeles  now 
nostalgically  known  as  the  "little  red 
schoolhouse."  Many  people  predicted 
failure  for  the  program.  Not  only  was 
the  task  beyond  the  capability  of  any 
single  industry  or  group  of  companies, 
but  so  little  was  known  about  boosters, 
reentry  technology,  guidance,  and  other 
aspects  of  missile  technology,  that  no 
one  knew  how  the  weapon  could  be  built 
much  less  accomplish  its  mission. 

Those  who  predicted  failure  did  not 
reckon  with  Bernard  Schriever's  vision. 
Ingenuity,  and  perserverance.  He  did 
the  job.  Today,  the  free  world  lives  and 
prospers  under  the  ever-present  deter- 
rent protection  of  an  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  nuclear  force  which  we 
all  pray  will  never  have  to  be  used.  The 
national  benefits  derived  from  the  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  program  will 
be  impossible  to  assess  except  In  the  per- 
spective of  history.  How  can  one  place 
a  value  on  survival? 

Apart  from  Its  military  significance, 
however,  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  program  has  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  Nation's  store  of  Industrial 
know-how.  It  also  made  a  very  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  national  space 
program.  Much  of  the  booster  research 
accomplished  in  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  program  was  directly 
applicable  to  the  space  program  and 
much  of  the  hardware  was  used  "off  the 
shelf."  In  view  of  our  late  start  in  the 
space  race,  we  very  likely  would  not  be 
where  we  are  today  if  this  booster  tech- 
nology had  not  been  available.  Most 
NASA  payloads  placed  Into  orbit  thus 
far  have  been  lifted  Into  space  by  Air 
Force  developed  boosters. 

After  the  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  program  was  well  underway  and 
all  of  the  basic  problems  had  been  solved. 
General  Schriever  was  moved  into  Head- 
quarters, Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command,  as  deputy  commander 
for  ballistic  missfles  where  he  continued 
to  keep  a  tight  grip  on  the  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  program,  but 
where  his  talents  were  also  available  for 
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other  activity  and  problems  in  the  on- 
going technological  race. 

In  April  of  1959,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant  general  and  assumed  cMn- 
mand  of  the  Air  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Command. 

He  stayed  in  command  until  April  of 
1961.  at  which  time  the  Air  Force  under- 
went a  major  reorganization.  The  two 
commands  responsible  for  research  and 
development  a-'d  materiel  support  were 
formed  into  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand and  the  Air  Force  Lc^istics  Com- 
mand. Air  Force  Systems  Command 
was  given  the  responsibility  for  research 
and  development,  procurement  and  pro- 
duction, installation  and  test,  and  deliv- 
ery of  operational  weapons  systems. 

Thus,  finally,  the  Air  Force  had  ar- 
rived at  approximately  the  point  In  man- 
agement evolution  which  the  visionary 
Bernard  Schrlever  had  proposed  in  a 
paper  he  wrote  in  1951.  With  the  for- 
mulation of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand. General  Schrlever  got  his  fourth 
star  and  assiuned  command  of  the  coun- 
try's biggest  research  and  industrial 
management  organization,  with  facili- 
ties worth  $2V2  billion  and  annual  ex- 
pendltiires  of  as  much  as  $8>2  billion. 
In  this  coounand,  General  Schrlever  has 
forged  management  concepts  that  have 
led  the  way  for  the  other  services  and 
much  of  industry. 

To  further  exploit  the  proven  vision- 
ary genius  of  this  outstanding  oflBcer, 
the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff  appointed 
General  Schrlever  In  late  1962  to  head 
up  a  study  group  to  examine  the  tech- 
nological potential  of  the  decade  ahead. 
This  study,  known  as  Project  Forecast  is 
reflected  throughout  the  present-day 
military  force  structure  and  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  development  of  several  new 
systems.  Of  even  more  value.  Project 
Forecast  identified  those  areas  of  re- 
search in  which  progress  was  needed 
and  most  probable  of  achievement. 
Many  of  these  research  programs  are 
now  underway  and  will  produce  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  will  build  our 
weapons  10  years  hence.  Indeed.  Ber- 
nard Schrlever's  wisdom  and  vision  will 
remain  a  major  influence  on  the  direc- 
tion taken  In  Air  Force  development  for 
years  to  come. 

Last  summer,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  alert  to  the  potential  and 
portents  of  enemy  developments  in 
space,  made  the  wise  decision  to  go  ahead 
with  a  military  program  to  determine 
what  threats  alien  offensive  space  sys- 
tems may  pose  to  world  peace  and  secu- 
rity. As  was  indicated  at  the  time  the 
President  announced  this  new  research 
program,  known  as  the  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory,  the  program  will  bring  us 
new  knowledge  about  what  man  Is  able 
to  do  in  space  and  assure  that  activi- 
ties in  space  will  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes — for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 
This  Is  consistent  with  the  national  pol- 
icy declared  in  the  Space  Act  of  1958. 
General  Schrlever.  in  addition  to  his 
other  responsibilities,  was  chosen  to  di- 
rect this  vital  program.  No  better  selec- 
tion was  possible.  May  the  course  he  has 
set  for  this  program  carry  It  on  to  suc- 
cess. Let  us  hope  that  o^ers  will  come 
along  to  fill  the  void  created  by  the  re- 


tirement of  this  great  military  scientist 
and  manager. 

Whatever  General  Schrlever  does  In 
his  future  career,  I  hope  the  Nation  will 
continue  to  have  benefit  of  his  counsel 
In  defense  matters.  And  I  think  we 
should  resolve  to  do  everything  possible 
to  insure  that  the  technological  momen- 
tum which  General  Schrlever  has  estab- 
lished with  such  great  effort  should  not 
be  allowed  to  diminish. 


Fatnre  of  the  Grand  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or  Nrw  ToRx 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 196S 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
conservationist,  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  preservation  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  While  water  relief  projects  in 
the  Southwest  are  important,  they 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  our 
natural  wonders. 

The  Washington  Post  in  its  Issue  of 
May  16  had  a  perspicacious  editorial  on 
the  subject,  and  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues : 

Future  or  the  Grand  Canton 

Hearings  now  in  progress  on  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  project  bring  Congress  face  to 
face  with  one  of  the  major  decisions  it  will 
have  to  make  this  year.  Much  is  being 
heard  from  the  thirsty  Southwest  about  Its 
Imperative  need  for  more  water.  At  the 
same  time  conservationists  are  rallying  for 
a  last  stand  against  dams  that  would  Impair 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado. 

The  problem  Is  espectally  complicated  be- 
cause this  bill  comes  as  the  climax  of  a  long 
struggle  over  the  waters  of  the  Colorado. 
After  half  a  century  of  conflict,  which  fin- 
ally resulted  In  an  equitable  division  of  the 
Colorado's  water  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
states  have  at  last  come  Into  agreement. 
Large  projects  to  make  water  and  power 
available  in  the  Upper  Basin  states  have 
been  built.  Even  Arizona  and  California 
have  now  composed  their  bitter  feud.  Their 
compromise  contemplates  that  power  dams 
will  be  bvUlt  at  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyons 
to  finance  the  lifting  of  Colorado  River  water 
into  parched  Arizona  and  that  at  least  2.5 
million  acre-feet  of  water  a  year  will  be 
found  elsewhere,  probably  through  desallni- 
zatlon.  to  take  the  place  of  Colorado  water 
that  California  is  now  using  In  excess  of  Its 
allocation. 

What  is  proposed,  therefore,  la  a  general 
water-relief  project  for  the  Southwest.  It 
has  the  unr.nlmous  support  of  the  seven 
states  in  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Since  the 
problem  is  much  too  big  for  any  of  the  states 
to  handle  for  Itself.  It  appears  that  Federal 
legislation  is  necessary. 

While  aiding  the  Southwest  to  solve  Its 
critical  problem,  however.  Congress  has  an 
obligation  to  protect  the  national  Interest  in 
this  unique  area.  The  unfortunate  fact  U 
that  Marble  Gorge,  with  Its  colorful  walls 
rising  as  high  as  2.500  feet,  would  be  flooded. 
It  is  12.6  miles  above  the  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  And  the  dam  at  Bridge  Canyon 
would  change  the  river  into  a  lake  for  80 
miles.  Including  the  entire  length  of  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Monument  and  for 
13  miles  Into  the  Park  Itself. 

It  Is  nonsense  to  say.  as  some  have  don*. 


that  if  theee  dams  are  built  "the  Grand  Can- 
yon la  doomed  from  end  to  end."  But  sub- 
stantial damage  would  be  done  to  a  unique 
and  irreplaceable  wonder  of  nature  that 
ought  to  be  preserved  for  all  time.  We  hop>e 
that  Congress  will  be  as  alert  to  this  truly 
national  Interest  as  It  is  to  the  water  require- 
ments of  the  Southwest. 

In  our  view  Congress  should  be  asking,  first 
of  all,  whether  the  water  plan  can  be  carried 
out  without  the  danis.  Foes  of  the  project 
note  that  the  current  trend  runs  strongly 
toward  coal-fired  or  nuclear  power  plants  as 
against  hydroelectric  power,  despite  the  ad- 
vantages of  water  power  for  "peaking."  Con- 
gress has  often  authorized  hydroelectric 
power  plants  as  a  means  of  financing  recla- 
mation projects,  and  the  Government  Is  re- 
luct.mt  to  get  Into  the  thermal  power  busi- 
ness. StIU,  It  seems  to  us  that  every  possi- 
bility of  utilizing  other  sources  of  power 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

If  Congress  should  decide  that  the  dams, 
or  even  one  of  them,  must  be  built,  we  tlilnk 
It  shovild  at  the  same  time  extend  additional 
protection  to  the  Grand  Canyon.  One  sug- 
gested compromise  is  construction  of  the 
Bridge  Canyon  dam  and  the  addition  of 
Marble  Gorge  to  the  National  Park,  with  a 
guarantee  that  no  dam  would  ever  be  built 
there.  The  Sierra  Club  and  other  conserva- 
tion groups  are  urging  a  vast  extension  of  the 
Park,  including  Marble  Gorge,  the  present 
National  Monument,  a  large  area  of  the  lower 
canyon,  part  of  the  Lake  Mead  National  Rec- 
reation Area,  and  additional  sections  of  the 
Kalbab  National  Forest.  In  part  their  de- 
mands reflect  the  view  that  the  best  defense 
Is  a  vigorous  offense.  But  there  Is  much  to 
be  said  for  these  reconxmendations  on  a 
strictly  merit  basis. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  see  the  Issue  In 
Its  larger  perspective.  It  should  not  be  a 
question  of  choosing  between  water  for  the 
parched  Southwest  or  preservation  of  a  na- 
tional heritage.  There  Is  a  compelling  need 
for  both.  If  Congress  approaches  the  jwob- 
lem  from  this  constructive  view.  It  should  be 
able  to  find  a  solution  that  will  not  cause 
future  generations  to  weep  for  our  want  of 
foresight. 


McNamara  Address  to  Newspaper  Editors 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. delivered  an  address  before  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
In  Montreal  May  19  which  emphasizes 
the  Importance  of  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress  throughout  the  world 
as  essential  to  world  security.  I  think 
It  Is  a  statement  that  should  be  read 
by  all  Members  of  the  Congress.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  therefore.  I 
Include  the  text  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Text  or  Address  by  McNamara  to  Amehican 
Socirrr   cw  Newspapes   Editors 

Any  American  would  be  fortunate  to  visit 
this  lovely  island  city,  in  this  hospitable 
land. 

But  there  is  a  special  satisfaction  for  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  cross  the  longest  border 
In  the  world — and  realize  that  It  Is  also  the 
least  armed  border  In  the  world.  It  prompts 
one  to  reflect  bow  negative  and  narrow  a 
notion  of  defense  still  clouds  our  century. 
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There  Is  still  among  us  an  almost  eradl- 
cable  tendency  to  think  of  our  security  prob- 
lem as  being  exclusively  a  military  problem — 
and  to  think  of  the  military  problem  as  being 
exclusively  a  weapons-system  or  hardware 
problem. 

The  plain,  blunt  truth  is  that  contem- 
porary man  still  conceives  of  war  and  peace 
In  much  the  same  stereotyped  terms  that  his 
*  ancestors  did.  The  fact  that  these  an- 
cestors— both  recent  and  remote — were  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful  at  avoiding  war,  and 
enlarging  peace,  doesn't  seem  to  dampen  our 
capacity  for  cliches. 

We  still  tend  to  conceive  of  national  se- 
curity almost  solely  as  a  state  of  armed  readl- 
ncEs :  a  vast,  awesome  arsenal  of  weaponry. 

We  still  to  tend  to  assume  that  It  is  pri- 
marily this  purely  military  ingredient  that 
creates  security. 

We  are  still  haunted  by  this  concept  of 
military  hardware. 

But  how  limited  a  concept  this  actually 
is,  becomes  apparent  when  one  ponders  the 
kind  of  peace  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and   Canada. 

It  Is  a  very  cogent  example.  Here  we  are, 
two  modern  nations:  highly  developed  tech- 
nologically, each  with  Immense  territory, 
both  enriched  with  great  reserves  of  natural 
resources,  each  military  sophisticated — and 
yet.  we  sit  across  from  one  another,  divided 
by  an  unguarded  frontier  of  thoxisands  of 
miles  •  •  •  and  there  Is  not  a  remotest  set 
of  circumstances.  In  any  Imaginable  time- 
frame of  the  future,  In  which  our  two  na- 
tions would  wage  war  on  one  another. 

It  Is  so  unthinkable  an  idea  as  to  be 
totally  absurd. 

But  why  Is  that  so? 

Is  it  because  we  are  both  ready  In  an 
Instant  to  hurl  our  military  hardware  at 
one  another? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  zeroed  in  on 
one  another's  vital  targets? 

Is  it  because  we  are  both  armed  to  our 
technological  teeth  that  we  do  not  go  to 
war. 

The  whole  notion — as  applied  to  our  two 
countries — is  ludicrous. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  at  peace 
for  reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  mutual  military  .eadiness. 

We  are  at  peace — truly  at  peece — because 
of  the  vast  fund  of  compatible  beliefs,  com- 
mon principles,  and  shared  Ideals. 

We  have  our  differences  and  our  diver- 
sity— and  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  a 
mutually  rewarding  relationship  we  never 
become  sterile  carbon  copies  of  one  another. 

BASIS    OF    MUTUAL    PEACE 

But  the  whole  point  Is  that  our  basis  of 
mutual  peace  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
With  our  military  hardware. 

Now  this  is  not  to  say.  obviously  enough, 
that  the  concept  of  military  deterrence  Is  no 
longer  relevant  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Unhappily,  it  still  is  critically  relevant 
With  respect  to  our  potential  adversaries. 

But  It  has  no  relevance  whatever  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  are  not  adversaries.  We  are  not  going 
to  become  adversaries.  And  It  is  not  mutual 
military  deterrence  that  keeps  us  from  be- 
coming adversaries.  It  Is  mutual  respect 
for  common  principles. 

Now  I  mention  this — as  obvious  as  It  all 
Is — simply  as  a  kind  of  reductlo  ad  absurdum 
of  the  concept  that  military  hardware  Is  the 
exclusive  or  even  the  primary  Ingredient  of 
permanent  peace  in   the  mid-20th  century. 

In  the  United  States — over  the  past  five 
years — we  have  achieved  a  considerably  Im- 
proved balance  in  our  total  military  posture. 
That  was  the  mandate  I  received  from 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson;  and  witJh 
their  support,  and  that  of  the  Congress,  we 
have  been  able  to  create  a  strengthened  force 
structure  of  land.  sea.  and  air  component — 
with  a  vast  Increase  In  mobility  and  mater- 


iel— and  with  a  massive  superiority  In 
nuclear  retaliatory  power  over  any  ootn- 
blnatlon  of  potential  adversaries. 

Our  capabilities  for  nuclear,  conventlooal, 
and  oountersubverslve  war  have  all  been 
broadened  and  improved;  and  we  have  ac- 
complished this  through  military  budgets 
that  were  in  fact  lesser  percentages  of  our 
gross  national  product  than  in  the  past. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  combat  readi- 
ness, the  United  States  has  never  been 
militarily  stronger. 

We    intend    to    maintain    that    readiness. 
But  If  we  think  profoundly  about  the  mat- 
ter,   It    is    clear    that    this    purely   military 
posture   is   not   the   central  element  in  our 
security. 

A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  which  it 
does  not  buy  more  security  for  Itself  simply 
by  buying  more  military  hardware — we  are 
at  that  point. 

The  decisive  factor  for  a  powerful  nation — 
already  adequately  armed — is  the  charcater 
of  its  relaUonshlps  with  the  world.  And 
groups  of  nations:  first,  those  that  are 
struggling  to  develop;  secondly,  those  free 
nations  that  have  reached  a  level  of  strength 
and  prosperity  that  enables  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  the  world;  and  finally, 
those  nations  who  might  be  tempted  to  make 
themselves  our  adversaries. 

For  each  of  these  groups,  the  United 
States — to  preserve  its  own  Intrinsic  secur- 
ity— has  to  have  distinctive  sets  of  relation- 
ships. 

First,  we  have  to  help  protect  those  de- 
veloping countries  which  genuinely  need  and 
request  our  help,  and  which — as  an  essential 
precondition — are  wUling  and  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Second,  we  have  to  encourage  and  achieve 
a  more  effective  partnership  with  those  na- 
tions who  can  and  should  share  International 
peace-keeping  responsibilities. 

Third,  we  must  do  aU  we  realistically  can 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict  with  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  against 
us. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  seU  of  relation- 
ships In  detail. 

FMrst,  the  developing  nations. 
Roughly    100   countries   today   are   caught 
up  in  the  difficult  transition  from  traditional 
to  modern  societies. 

There  Is  no  uniform  rate  of  progress 
among  them,  and  they  range  from  primitive 
mosaic  societies — fractured  by  tribalism  and 
held  feebly  together  by  the  slenderest  of  po- 
litical sinews — to  relatively  sophisticated 
countries,  well  on  the  road  to  agricultural 
sufficiency  and  industrial  competence. 

This  sweeping  surge  of  development,  par- 
ticularly across  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  globe,  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

It  has  turned  traditionally  listless  areas  of 
the  world  into  seething  cauldrons  of  change. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  not  been  a  very  peace- 
ful process. 

In  the  last  eight  years  alone  there  have 
been  no  less  than  164  internationally  signifi- 
cant outbreaks  of  violence — each  of  them 
specifically  designed  as  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  authority,  or  the  very  existence,  of  the 
government  In  question. 

Eighty-two  different  governments  have 
been  dft-ectly  involved. 

What  is  striking  is  that  only  16  of  these 
164  significant  resorts  to  violence  have  been 
military  conflicts  between  two  states. 

And  not  a  single  one  of  the  164  conflicts 
has  been  a  formally  declared  war. 

Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war — anywhere  In  the  world — since 
World  War  II. 

The  planet  Is  becoming  a  more  dangerous 
place  to  live  on — not  merely  because  of  a 
f>otential  nuclear  holocaust — but  also  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  de  facto  con- 
flicts and  because  of  the  trend  of  such  con- 
flic**  Is  growing  rather  than  diminishing. 
At  the  beginning  of  1958,  there  were  OS 


prolonged  insurgencies  going  on  about  the 
world.    As  of  February  1,  1866.  there  were  40. 

Further,  the  total  number  of  outbreaks  o* 
violence  has  Increased  each  year:  in  1958, 
there  were  34;  in  1966,  there  were  58. 

But  what  Is  most  significant  of  all  is  that 
there  is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  incidence  of  violence  and  the 
economic  status  of  the  countries  afflicted. 

The  World  Bank  divides  nations,  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  Income,  into  four  cate- 
gories, rich,  middle-income,  poor,  and  very 
poor. 

The  rich  nations  are  those  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $750  per  year  or  more.  The 
current  United  States  level  U  more  th« 
•2.700.  There  are  27  of  these  rich  nations. 
They  possess  75  i>er  cent  of  the  world's 
wealth,  though  roughly  only  25  per  cent  of 
the  world's  population. 

Since  1958,  only  one  of  these  27  nations 
has  suffered  a  major  Internal  upheaval  on  Its 
own  territory. 

But  observe  what  happens  at  the  other  end 
of  the  economic  scale.  Among  the  38  very 
poor  nations — those  with  a  per  capita  Income 
of  under  $100  a  year — no  less  than  32  have 
suffered  significant  conflicts.  Indeed,  they 
have  suffered  an  average  of  two  major  out- 
breaks of  violence  per  country  in  the  eight 
year  period.    That  is  a  great  deal  of  conflict. 

What  Is  worse,  It  has  been,  predominantly, 
conflict  of  a  prolonged  nature. 

TREND    HOLDS    CONSTANT 

The  trend  holds  predictably  constant  In 
the  case  of  the  two  other  categories:  the 
poor,  and  the  middle-Income  nations.  Since 
1958,  87  per  cent  of  the  very  poor  nations,  69 
per  cent  of  the  poor  nations,  and  48  per  cent 
of  the  middle-Income  nations  have  suffered 
serious  violence. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  question  but  that 
there  is  an  Irrefutable  relationship  between 
violence  and  economic  backwardness.  And 
the  trend  of  such  violence  is  up,  not  down. 

Now,  it  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  re- 
assuring if  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  were  closing;  and 
economic  backwardness  were  significantly 
receding. 

But  it  is  not.  The  economic  gap  is  widen- 
ing. 

By  the  year  1970.  over  one-half  of  the 
world's  total  population  will  live  In  the  in- 
dependent nations  sweeping  across  the 
southern  half  of  the  planet.  But  this 
hungering  half  of  the  htiman  race  will  by 
then  command  only  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
total  of  goods  and  services. 

By  the  year  1975,  the  dependent  children 
of  these  nations  alone — children  under  15 
years  of  age — will  equal  the  total  population 
of  the  developed  nations  to  the  north. 

Even  In  ovu-  own  abundant  societies,  we 
have  reason  enough  to  worry  over  the  ten- 
sions that  coll  and  tighten  among  under- 
privileged young  people,  and  finally  flail  out 
in  delinquency  and  crime.  What  are  we  to 
expect  from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  youth 
where  mounting  frustrations  are  likely  to 
fester  into  eruptions  of  violence  and  ex- 
tremism? 

Annual  per  capita  income  in  roughly  half 
of  the  80  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank  is  rising  by  a 
paltry  1  per  cent  a  year  or  leas.  By  the  end 
of  the  century,  these  nations — at  their 
present  rates  of  growth — will  reach  a  per 
capita  income  of  barely  $170  a  year.  The 
United  States,  by  the  same  criteria,  will  at- 
tain a  per  capita  Income  of  $4,500. 

The  conclusion  to  all  of  this  is  blunt  and 
Inescapable:  Given  the  certain  connection 
between  economic  stagnation  and  the  In- 
cidence of  violence,  the  years  that  He  ahead 
for  the  nations  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe  are  pregnant  with  violence. 

This  would  be  true  even  if  no  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  existed — as  it  clearly 
does. 
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Both  Moaoow  and  Peking — however  h&rmh 
their  Internal  difference* — regard  the  whole 
modernization  proceas  aa  an  Ideal  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  of  Conrununlam.  Their 
experience  with  subversive  Internal  war  U 
extensive;  and  they  have  developed  a  con- 
siderable array  ot  both  doctrine  and  practical 
measures  in  the  art  of  political  violence. 

What  la  often  misunderstood  Ls  that  Com- 
munists are  capable  of  subverting,  manipu- 
lating, and  finally,  directing  for  their  own 
ends,  the  wholly  legitimate  grievances  of  a 
developing  society. 

But  It  would  be  '.  gross  overslmpUflcstlon 
to  regard  Communism  as  the  central  factor 
In  every  conflict  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Of  the  148  serious  Internal 
Insurgencies  In  the  past  eight  years.  Com- 
munists have  been  Involved  In  only  58  of 
them — 38  per  cent  of  the  total — and  this  In- 
cludes seven  Instances  In  which  a  Commu- 
nist regime  Itself  was  the  target  of  the  up- 
rising. 

VIOLKNCK    SSNOS    SIGNALS 

Whether  Communists  are  Involved  or  not. 
violence  anywhere  in  a  taut  world  transmits 
sharp  signals  through  the  complex  ganglia  of 
International  relations:  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  related  to  the  security 
and  stability  of  nations  half  a  globe  away. 

But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity  itself 
suggests  that  the  United  States  is.  should,  or 
could   be  the  global   gerdarme. 

Quite  the  contrary,  experience  confirms 
what  human  nature  suggests:  that  In  most 
Instances  of  Internal  violence,  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves  are  beet  able  to  deal  directly 
with  the  situation  within  the  framework  of 
their  own  traditions. 

The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
on  high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  There  have  been  classic  cases 
In  which  our  deliberate  nonaction  was  the 
wisest  action  of  all. 

Where  our  help  la  not  sought,  it  Is  seldom 
prudent  to  volunteer. 

Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  rescue 
floundering  regimes,  who  have  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  deliberately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
cltlxenry. 

Further,  throughout  the  next  decade  ad- 
vancing technology  will  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  bases  and  staging  rights  at  particu- 
lar locations  abroad,  and  the  whole  pattern 
of  forward  deployment  will  gradually  change. 

But — though  all  these  caveats  are  clear 
enough — the  irreducible  fact  remains  that 
our  security  is  related  directly  to  the  security 
of  the  newly  developing  world. 

And  our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  To 
help  provide  security  to  those  developing 
nations  which  genuinely  need  and  request 
our  help,  and  which  demonstrably  are  willing 
and  able  to  help  themselves. 

The  rub  comes  In  this:  We  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  world  security  in 
this  context. 

In  a  modernizing  society,  security  means 
development. 

Security  Is  not  military  hardware — though 
it  may  Include  It.  Security  is  not  military 
force — though  it  may  Involve  it.  Security 
is  not  traditional  military  activity — though 
it  may  encompass  it. 

Security  is  development. 

Without  development,  there  can  be  no 
security. 

A  developing  nation  that  does  not  in  fact 
develop  simply  cannot  remain  "secure." 

It  cannot  remain  secure  for  the  Intractable 
reason  that  Its  own  citizenry  cannot  shed  Its 
human  nature. 

If  security  Implies  anything,  it  Implies 
a  minimal  measure  of  order  and  stability. 

Without  internal  development  of  at  least 
a  minimal  degree,  order  and  stability  are 
simply  not  possible.  They  are  not  possible 
because  human  nature  cannot  be  frustrated 
beyond  intrinsic  limits.  It  reacts — because 
it  must. 


NOT    ALWATS    UNDCXSTOOO 

Now.  that  is  what  we  do  not  always  under- 
stand: and  that  is  also  what  governments 
of  modernizing  nations  do  not  always  under- 
stand. 

But  by  emphasizing  that  security  arises 
from  devlopment.  I  do  not  say  that  an  un- 
derdeveloped nation  cannot  be  subverted 
from  within:  or  be  aggressed  upon  from  with- 
out: or  be  the  victim  of  a  combination  of  the 
two. 

It  can.  And  to  prevent  any  or  all  of  these 
conditions,  a  nation  does  require  appro- 
priate military  capabilities  to  deal  with  the 
specific  problem.  But  the  specific  military 
problem  is  only  a  narrow  facet  of  the  broader 
security  problem. 

Military  force  can  help  provide  law  and 
order — but  only  to  the  degree  that  a  basis 
for  law  and  order  already  exists  in  the  devel- 
oping society :  A  basic  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  cooperate. 

The  law  and  order  Is  a  shield,  behind  which 
the  central  fact  of  security — development — 
can  be  achieved. 

Now  we  are  not  playing  a  semantic  game 
with  these  words. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  lost  In  a 
seniantlc  Jungle  for  too  long.  We  have  come 
to  Identify  "security"  with  exclusively  mili- 
tary phenomena;  and  most  particularly  with 
military  hardware. 

But  it  Just  Isnt  so.  And  ws  need  to  accom- 
modate to  the  facts  of  the  matter,  if  we  want 
to  see  security  survive  and  grow  In  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  globe. 

Development  means  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  means  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living — and  the  word  "reason- 
able" in  this  context  requires  continual  re- 
definition. What  Is  "reasonable"  in  an  ear- 
lier stage  of  development  will  become  "un- 
reasonable" In  a  later  stage. 

As  development  progresses,  security  pro- 
gresses; and  when  the  people  of  a  nation  have 
organized  their  own  human  and  natural  re- 
sources to  provide  themselves  with  what  they 
need  and  expect  out  of  life — and  have  learned 
to  compromise  peacefully  among  competing 
demands  in  the  larger  national  Interest — 
then,  their  resistance  to  disorder  and  vio- 
lence win  be  enormously  Increased. 

Conversely,  the  tragic  need  of  desperate 
men  to  resort  to  force  to  achieve  the  inner 
imperatives  of  human  decency  will  diminish. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  role  of  the  United 
States  Is  to  help  provide  security  to  these 
modernizing  nations — providing  they  need 
and  request  our  help;  and  are  clearly  willing 
and  able  to  help  themselves. 

But  what  should  our  help  be? 

Clearly,  It  should  be  help  towards  develop- 
ment. In  the  military  sphere,  that  Involves 
two  broad  categories  of  assistance. 

We  should  help  the  developing  nation  with 
such  training  and  equipment  as  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  protective  shield  behind 
which  development  can  go  forward. 

The  dimensions  of  that  shield  vary  from 
country  to  country;  but  what  Is  essential  Is 
that  It  should  be  a  shield,  and  not  a  capacity 
for  external  aggression. 

TKAINING  IN  CIVIC  ACTION 

The  second — and  perhaps  leas  understood 
category  of  military  assistance  In  a  modern- 
izing nation — is  training  in  civic  action. 

"Civic  Action"  is  another  one  of  those  se- 
mantic puzzles.  Too  few  Americans — and  too 
few  offlclals  In  developing  nations — really 
comprehend  what  military  civic  action 
means. 

Essentially,  it  means  using  Indigenous  mil- 
itary forces  for  non -traditional  military  proj- 
ects— {projects  that  are  useful  to  the  local 
population  In  fields  such  as  education,  pub- 
lic works,  health,  sanitation,  agriculture — 
Indeed,  anything  connected  with  economic 
or  social  progress. 

It  has  had  some  impressive  results.  In  the 
past  four  years,  the  United  States -assisted 
civic   action   program,   worldwide,   has   con- 


structed or  repaired  more  than  10,000  miles 
of  roads:  built  over  1,000  schools,  hundreds 
of  hoopltals  and  clinics:  and  has  provided 
medical  and  dental  care  to  approximately 
four  million  people. 

What  is  important  Is  that  all  this  was  done 
by  indigenous  men  In  uniform.  Quite  apart 
from  the  developmental  projects  themselves, 
the  program  powerfully  alters  the  negative 
image  of  the  military  man,  as  the  oppressive 
preserver  of  the  stagnant  status  quo. 

But  assistance  In  the  purely  military 
sphere  is  not  enough.  Economic  assist.ince 
is  also  essential.  The  President  is  determined 
that  our  aid  should  be  hardheaded  and  rigor- 
ously realistic:  that  it  should  deal  directly 
with  the  roots  of  underdevelopment,  and  not 
merely  attempt  to  alleviate  the  symptoms. 
His  bedrock  principle  is  that  United  States 
economic  aid — no  matter  what  its  magni- 
tude— is  futile  unless  the  country  in  ques- 
tion is  resolute  in  making  the  primary  effort 
itself.  That  will  be  the  criterion,  and  that 
will  be  the  crucial  condition  for  all  our 
future  assistance. 

Only  the  developing  tuitions  themselves 
can  take  the  fundamental  measures  that 
make  outside  assistance  meaningful.  These 
measures  are  often  unpalatable — and  fre- 
quently call  for  political  courage  and  deci- 
siveness. But  to  fall  to  undertake  painful, 
but  essential,  reform  inevitably  leads  to  far 
more  painful  revolutionary  violence.  Our 
economic  assistance  Is  designed  to  offer  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  that  violence.  It 
Is  designed  to  help  substitute  peixeful  prog- 
ress for  tragic  internal  conflict. 

The  United  States  intends  to  be  compas- 
sionate and  generous  in  this  effort,  but  It  Is 
not  an  effort  It  can  carry  exclusively  by 
Itself.  And  thus  It  looks  to  those  nations 
who  have  reached  the  point  of  self-sustain- 
ing prosperity  to  Increase  their  contribution 
to  the  development — and,  thus,  to  the  secu- 
rity— of  the  modernizing  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of 
relationships  that  I  underscored  at  the  out- 
set; It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  achieve  a  more  effective  part- 
nership with  those  nations  who  can,  and 
should,  share  international  peace-keeping 
responsibilities. 

THE    HIGHEST    PBOPORTION 

Ameclca  has  devoted  a  higher  proportion 
of  its  gross  national  product  to  its  military 
establishment  than  any  other  major  free 
world  nation.  This  was  true  even  before 
our  Increased  expenditures  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

We  have  had.  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
many  men  in  uniform  as  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  combined — even  though 
they  have  a  population  half  again  greater 
than  our  own. 

Now.  the  American  pteople  are  not  going  to 
shirk  their  obligations  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  clearly  cannot'  be  expected 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden  Indefinitely. 

If,  for  example,  other  nations  genuinely 
believe — as  they  say  they  do — that  it  is  in  the 
common  Interest  to  deter  the  expansion  of 
Red  China's  economic  and  political  control 
beyond  its  national  boundaries,  then  they 
must  take  a  more  active  role  in  guarding  the 
defense  perimeter. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear:  This  Is  not  to 
question  the  policy  of  neutralism  or  non- 
alignment  of  any  particular  nation.  But  it 
is  to  emphasize  that  the  lndei>endence  of 
such  nations  can — in  the  end — be  fully  safe- 
guarded only  by  collective  agreements  among 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

The  plain  truth  is  the  day  is  coming  when 
no  single  nation,  however  powerful,  can  un- 
dertake by  Itself  to  keep  the  peace  outside 
Its  own  borders.  Regional  and  international 
organizations  for  peace-keeping  purposes  are 
as  yet  rudimentary:  but  they  must  grow  in 
experience  and  be  strengthened  by  deliberate 
and  practical  cooperative  action. 
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In  this  matter,  the  example  of  Canada  Is  n 
model  for  nations  everywhere.  As  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  pointed  out  eloquently  In 
New  York  Just  last  week:  Canada  "is  as 
deeply  Involved  In  the  world's  affairs  as  any 
country  of  its  size.  We  acceprt  this  because 
we  have  learned  over  50  years  that  Isolation 
from  the  policies  that  determine  war  does 
not  give  us  immunity  from  the  bloody,  sac- 
rificial consequences  of  their  failure.  We 
learned  that  in  1914  and  again  in  1939.  .  .  . 
That  is  why  we  have  been  proud  to  send  our 
men  to  take  part  in  every  peace-keeping 
operation  of  the  United  Nations — in  Korea, 
and  Kashmir,  and  the  Suez,  and  the  Congo, 
and  Cyprus." 

The  organization  of  the  American  states 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  more  than 
30  nations  contributing  troops  or  supplies 
to  assist  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
indeed  even  the  parallel  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Pakistan- 
India  conflict — these  efforts,  together  with 
those  of  the  United  Nations,  are  the  first  at- 
tempts to  substitute  multinational  for  uni- 
lateral policing  of  violence.  They  point  to 
the  peace-keeping  patterns  of  the  future. 

We  must  not  merely  applaud  the  Idea. 
We  must  dedicate  talent,  resources,  and  hard 
practical  thinking  to  Its  implementation. 

In  Western  Europe — an  area  whose  bur- 
geoning economic  vitality  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  the  Marshall  Plan — 
the  problems  of  security  are  neither  static 
nor  wholly  new.  Fundamental  changes  are 
under  way,  though  certain  inescapable  reali- 
ties remain. 

NUCLEAR    BACKDROP    NEEDED 

The  conventional  forces  of  NATO,  for  ex- 
ample, still  require  a  nuclear  backdrop  far 
beyond  the  capability  of  any  Western  Euro- 
pean nation  to  supply,  and  the  United  States 
is  fully  committed  to  provide  that  major  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

However,  the  European  members  of  the 
alliance  have  a  natural  desire  to  participate 
more  actively  in  nuclear  planning.  A  cen- 
tral task  of  the  alliance  today  Is.  therefore, 
to  work  out  the  relationships  and  institu- 
tions through  which  shared  nuclear  plan- 
ning can  be  effective.  We  have  made  a  prac- 
tical and  promising  start  In  the  special  com- 
mittee of  NATO  defense  ministers. 

Common  planning  and  consultation  are 
essential  aspects  of  any  sensible  substitute 
to  the  unworkable  and  dangerous  alterna- 
tive of  Independent  national  nuclear  forces 
within  the  alliance. 

Ajad  even  beyond  the  alliance,  we  must 
find  the  means  to  prevent  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  a  clear  impera- 
tive. 

There  are.  of  course,  risks  in  nonprollf- 
eratlon  arrangements;  but  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  Indefinitely  greater  risks 
that  would  arise  out  of  the  Increase  In  na- 
tional nuclear  stockpiles. 

In  the  calculus  of  risk,  to  proliferate  in- 
dependent national  nuclear  forces  Is  not  a 
mere  arithmetical  addition  of  danger.  We 
would  not  be  merely  adding  up  risks.  We 
would  be  Insanely  multiplying  them. 

If  we  seriously  Intend  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  our  children  that  is  not  threatened  by 
nuclear  holocaust,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  proliferation. 

A  reasonable  nonproUferation  agreement 
Is  feasible.  For  there  is  no  adversary  with 
.whom  we  do  not  share  a  common  Interest 
In  avoiding  mutual  destruction  triggered  by 
an  irresponsible  nth  power. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  and  last  set 
of  relationships  the  United  States  must  deal 
with.  Those  with  nations  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us. 

These  relationships  call  for  realism.  But 
realism  Is  not  a  hardened.  Inflexible,  uni- 
maginative attitude.  The  realistic  mind  Is  a 
restlessly  creative  mind — free  of  naive  delu- 
■ions.  but  full  of  practical  alternatives. 


TTiere  are  practical  alternatives  to  our  cur- 
rent relationships  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

A  vast  ideological  chasm  separates  us  from 
them — and  to  a  degree,  separates  them  from 
one  another. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  our 
seeking  an  ideological  rapprochement;  but 
breaching  the  Isolation  of  great  nations  like 
Red  China,  even  when  that  Isolation  Is  largely 
of  Its  own  making,  reduces  the  danger  of  po- 
tentially catastrophic  misunderstandings,  and 
Increases  the  incentive  on  both  sides  to  re- 
solve disputes  by  reason  rather  than  by  force. 

TRADE    AND    DIPLOMACY 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  we  can  build 
bridges  toward  nations  who  would  cut  them- 
selves off  from  meaningful  contact  with  us. 
We  can  do  so  with  properly  balanced  trade 
relations,  diplomatic  contacts,  and  in  some 
cases  even  by  exchanges  of  military  observers. 

We  have  to  know  where  it  Is  we  want  to 
place  this  bridge;  what  sort  of  traffic  we  want 
to  travel  over  it;  and  on  what  mutual  foun- 
dations the  whole  structure  can  be  designed. 

There  are  no  one-cliff  bridges.  If  you  are 
going  to  span  a  chasxh,  you  have  to  rest  the 
structure  on  both  cliffs. 

Now  cliffs,  generally  speaking,  are  rather 
hazardous  places.  Some  people  are  afraid 
even  to  look  over  the  edge.  But  In  a  thermo- 
nuclear world,  we  cannot  afford  any  political 
acrophobia. 

President  Johnson  has  put  the  matter 
squarely.  By  building  bridges  to  those  who 
make  themselves  our  adversaries  "we  can 
help  gradually  to  create  a  community  of  In- 
terest, a  community  of  trust,  and  a  com- 
munity of  effort." 

With  respect  to  a  "community  of  effort"  let 
me  suggest  a  concrete  proposal  for  our  own 
present  young  generation  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  a  committed  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: It  has  proven  that  in  its  enormously 
impressive  performance  In  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas;  and  In  its  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  a  final  assault  on  such  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity  that  still  remain  In  our  own 
country. 

As  matter  stand,  our  present  Selective 
systems  draws  on  only  a  minority  of  eligible 
young  men. 

That  is  an  inequity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  move  toward 
remedying  that  inequity  by  asking  every 
young  person  in  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether 
in  one  of  the  military  services,  in  the  Peace 
Ccwps  or  In  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  could  encoxirage  other  countries  to  do 
the  same;  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs — much  as  the  Peace  Corps  Is  al- 
ready planning  to  do. 

While  this  is  not  an  altogether  new  sug- 
gestion. It  has  been  criticized  as  inappropri- 
ate while  we  are  engaged  In  a  shooting  war. 

But  I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  Is 
the  case.  It  is  more  appropriate  now  than 
ever.  Por  It  would  underscore  what  our 
whole  purpose  is  in  Vietnam — and  Indeed 
anywhere  In  the  world  where  coercion,  or  In- 
justice, or  lack  of  decent  opportunity  still 
holds  sway. 

It  would  make  meaningful  the  central  con- 
cept of  security:  A  world  of  decency  and  de- 
velopment— where  every  man  can  feel  that 
his  personal  horizon  Is  rimmed  with  hope. 

Mutual  interest — mutual  trust — mutual 
effort;  those  are  the  goals.  Oan  we  achieve 
those  goals  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
Communist  China?  Can  they  achieve  them 
with  one  another? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  In  the 
answer  to  an  even  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion. 

Who  Is  man? 

Is  he  a  rational  animal? 


If  he  is,  then  the  goals  can  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

If  he  is  not,  then  there  is  little  point  In 
making  the  effort. 

All  the  evidence  of  history  suggests  that 
man  is  indeed  a  rational  animal — but  with 
a  near  infinite  capacity  for  folly.  His  his- 
tory seems  largely  a  halting,  but  persistent, 
effort  to  raise  his  reason  above  his  anlmallty. 

He  draws  blueprints  for  Utopia.  But  never 
quite  gets  it  built.  In  the  end.  he  plugs  away 
obstinately  with  the  only  building  material 
really  ever  at  hand:  His  own  part-comic, 
part-tra«ic,  part-cuss^,  but  part-glorious 
nature. 

I.  for  one.  would  not  count  a  global  free 
society  out. 

Coercion,  after  all,  merely  captures  man. 

Freedom  captivates  him. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Hearings  Held  in  Minneapolis  on  War  in 
Vietnani-*-III 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  19, 1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
very  fortunate  in  the  Vietnam  hearings 
in  Minneapolis  to  have  the  views  of  Dr. 
Charles  McLaughlin,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  is  a  well-known  in- 
ternational lawyer,  author,  and  lecturer. 
Dr.  McLaughlin  dealt  mainly  with  the 
legality  of  our  participation  in  the  af- 
fairs of  southeast  Asia.  I  commend  his 
remarks  to  the  careful  attention  of  the 
House: 

Statement     of     Charles     H.     McLaughlin, 
Chaihman,      Department      of      Political 
Science,  University  of  Minnesota.  Hear- 
ings ON  Vietnam  Conducted  by  Congress- 
man  Donald   M.    Phaser,   Fdth    District, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  December  7.  1965 
I  wish  to  make  clear  that  any  views  I  shall 
express  are  personal  conclusions  which  are 
not   authorized   by   and   do   not   necessarily 
reflect  positions  taken  by  any  organization 
or  institution   with   which   I   may   be   con- 
nected.   Nor  do  I  pretend  to  be  expert  upon 
the  complex  and  varied  problems  which  con- 
front Vietnam.     If  I  am  at  all  qualified  to 
speak  on  this  occasion,  it  is  only  with  respect 
to  some  aspects  of  the  legality  of  steps  taken 
by  the  United   States   In  Its  efforts   to   aid 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam,  and  It  is 
upon  these   points  that  I  wish   to  concen- 
trate. 

President  Johnson  and  his  principal  ad- 
ministrative officers  have  been  criticized  by 
Senator  J.  W.  Pulbbioht,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  PVjreign  Relations,  and  even 
more  sharply  by  Senators  Wayne  Morse  and 
Ernest  Gruening.  In  Introducing  into  the 
Congressional  Record  a  "Memorandum  of 
Law"  prepared  by  a  "Lawyers  Committee  on 
American  Policy  toward  Vietnam."  Senator 
Morse  asserted  on  September  23.  1965  that 
".  .  .  we  have  totally  flouted  the  rule  of 
law,  and  we  have  flouted  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  ...  we  have  violated  one  tenet  after 
another  of  international  law  and  one  treaty 
obligation  after  another,  and  the  world  knows 
It,  .  .  .  violations  of  the  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954,  as  well  as  article  after  article  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  even  Article  I, 
section  8  of  the  Constitution  qf  the  United 
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states,  a  sad  and  shocking  chronicle  of  our 
repudiation  of  the  rule  of  law  In  our  foreign 
policy  practices." 

Aa  I  share  Senator  Mobsk's  oonrlctlon 
that  progreoa  toward  the  nile  of  law  In  Inter- 
national affairs  greatly  depends  upon  the 
willingness  of  major  powers.  Including  the 
United  States,  to  obeerre  faithfully  their 
obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  under  general  International  law. 
and  as  I  am  so  solicitous  as  he  that  our  Oot- 
ernment  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  think 
It  Important  to  examine  the  propositions 
upon  which  his  charges  rest.  Presumably 
they  can  be  found  In  the  Memorandum  of  the 
Lawyers  Committee.  That  document  details 
alleged  violations  by  the  United  States  ( 1 )  of 
the  UN  Charter.  (2)  of  the  1964  Geneva  Ac- 
cords and  the  SEATO  Treaty.  (3)  of  the  VS. 
Constitution. 

With  re8i)ect  to  the  Charter,  reference  is 
made  to  the  obligation  of  member  states  to 
refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state  or  In  any  other  manner 
not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  (Ch.  1.  Art  2  (4)).  Ordinarily 
this  would  mean  unilateral  tise  of  force  out- 
side collective  security  procedures  authorized 
by  the  Charter.  The  Memorandum  notes  that 
Article  51  provides  an  exception  to  this — the 
exercise  of  the  "inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  If  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  member  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, until  the  Security  Council  has  taken 
measures  to  maintain  International  peace 
and  security."  It  argues  that  this  exception 
cannot  apply  to  Vietnam  because  the  Saigon 
Government  (a)  is  not  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations,  (b)  Is  not  a  state  but  only  a 
temporary  zone  set  up  within  Vietnam  by  the 
Geneva  Accords,  (c)  has  not  been  subjected 
to  attack  by  external  forces,  and  (d)  is  not 
being  defended  by  a  regional  collective  de- 
fense system. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  in- 
ternational lawyers  whether  for  member 
states  Article  51  wholly  supersedes  the  right 
of  self  defense  under  customary  Interna- 
tional law.  As  It  refers  only  to  cases  of 
armed  attack  against  member  states  It  seems 
reasonably  to  say  that  the  right  of  collective 
defense  of  a  non-member  state  even  by  a 
member  state  still  exists  under  general  in- 
ternational law.  If  defense  of  a  non-member 
is  undertaken  by  a  member  state,  tt  may  be 
that  the  member  must  proceed  under  the 
terms  of  Article  51.  but  there  Is  no  evidence 
that  the  United  States  has  not  done  this  in 
Vietnam  since  the  Seciirity  Council  has  not 
yet  chosen  to  act.  That  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  la  not  de  facto  a  state  would  be  a 
liidicrous  proposition.  Some  might  argue 
that  Its  right  to  Cjalm  that  status  for  pur- 
poses of  Internatibinal  law  depends  upon 
recognition  by  other  states,  but  as  the  United 
States  has  recognized  it.  our  Government 
may  properly  conclude  that  Vietnam  is  en- 
-  titled  to  claim  the  normal  rights  accorded  by 
general  international  law.  These  certainly 
Include  self  defense — both  against  external 
and  internal  enemies.  That  Article  51  limits 
members  to  collective  defense  by  a  regional 
collective  defense  system  is  more  than 
doubtful.  When  originally  drafted  it  was  in- 
deed associated  with  Article  52-54.  which  au- 
thortse  and  regulate  regional  organizations, 
but  It  was  separated  from  them  and  moved 
Into  another  chapter,  with  the  probable  re- 
sult that  it  should  now  be  more  generally 
construed.  At  least  tt  has  been  so  con- 
strued in  United  Nations  practice.  I  do  not 
assert  that  these  conclusions  spring  by  in- 
exorable logic  from  the  words  of  the  Charter, 
but  they  seem  to  me  Interpretations  con- 
aUtent  with  the  weight  at  UN  oplnkui  and 
practice.  Tb«7  npport  generally  the  right 
of  the  Unlte«tBt*t«a  to  aid  the  government  a< 


a  state  It  recognizes  so  long  as  tt  does  so  In 
a  manner  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter. 

I  hope  It  wUl  be  understood  that  I  am 
not  arguing  agalnat  involvement  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Vietnam.  If  some  basis 
can  be  found  upon  which  the  United  Na- 
tions can  mount  an  effective  security  action 
there.  I  should  be  haiyjy  to  see  assumption 
of  collective  responsibility  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  order.  Pretty  clearly  this 
la  not  presently  a  case  for  a  peacekeeping 
force,  for  a  substantial  war  is  being  fought 
there  with  great  determination.  What  would 
be  required  now  is  collective  security  by  ap- 
plication of  large-scale  military  sanctions. 
I  cannot  see  that  the  political  relationships 
within  the  United  Nations  would  permit  this. 
Perhaps  the  war  ^"1  one  day  reach  a  point 
at  which  a  United  Nations  presence  and 
a  peacekeeping  force  will  suffice  to  main- 
tain order.  If  so  I  should  certainly  favor 
such  measures  even  If  the  United  States 
found  Itself  obliged  to  foot  most  of  the  bill. 
The  Memorandum  of  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee argues  in  its  second  section  that  the 
actions  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  are  inconsistent  with  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords  and  the  SEATO  Treaty.  The  short 
answer  to  the  first  charge  is  that  neither  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  nor  the  United  States 
can  have  violated  the  Geneva  Accords,  for 
neither  w.ia  a  signatory  of  them,  nor  did 
either  ever  approve  the  basic  mode  of  set- 
tlement provided.  This  contemplated  uni- 
fication of  North  and  South  Vietnam  on  the 
basis  of  elections  to  be  held  two  years  later. 
As  the  North  Vietnamese  outnumber  the 
South  Vietnamese  by  about  four  millions 
and  are  tightly  regimented  under  commu- 
nist control,  and  as  there  are  many  commu- 
nists also  In  South  Vietnam,  such  elec- 
tions would  be  merely  a  formal  devise  for 
turning  over  the  whole  country  to  commu- 
nist control.  Clearly  then  we  have  not 
violated  the  treaty.  The  United  States  fa- 
vored the  alternative  policy  of  a  separation 
of  South  from  North  Vietnam  on  terms 
Which  might  permit  the  non-communtst  ma- 
jority In  the  South  to  move  toward  a  demo- 
cratic government.  X  say  non-communist 
majority,  for  at  the  outset  the  Viet  Cong 
clearly  were  a  minority.  Unfortunately  for 
the  United  States  It  has  had  to  work  with 
a  political  leadership  in  South  Vietnam 
which  has  exhibited  such  conservative  and 
authoritarian  tendencies  that  it  has  steadily 
alienated  its  potential  supporters. 

In  1954  our  Government  did  indeed  maKe 
a  unilateral  declaration  of  position  in  which 
it  said  It  would  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  to  disturb  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments, and  would  view  a  renewal  of  the  ag- 
gression In  violation  of  these  agreements 
with  grave  concern.  We  stated  that  we 
would  continue  to  seek  unity  of  "nations 
now  divided  against  their  will"  through  free 
elections  supervised  by  the  United  Nations, 
but  whether  we  would  apply  this  to  Viet- 
nam would  seemingly  depend  upon  our 
country's  "traditional  position  that  peoples 
are  entitled  to  determine  their  own  future, 
and  that  it  will  not  Join  In  an  arrangement 
which  would  hinder  this.  Nothing  In  Its 
declaration  Just  made  is  Intended  to  or  does 
Indicate  any  departure  from  this  traditional 
position."  As  our  Government  concluded 
that  general  elections  for- a  unified  Vietnam 
were  inconsistent  with  self-determination 
for  South  Vietnam,  it  cannot  be 'said  to  have 
violated  a  commitment  In  this  respect.  In 
any  event  the  elections  could  not  have  bten 
held  since  Prance,  the  signatory  responsible 
for  execution  of  the  provisions,  had  been 
forced  out  of  Vietnam,  a  basic  change  of 
conditions  which  may  well  t>e  taken  to  in- 
validate the  provision.  Our  Government's 
feeling  about  Its  later  use  of  force  In  a 
manner  which  is  clearly  Inconsistent  with 
the  intent  ot  the  Genera  Accords  Is  a  more 


coDbplex  matter.  However,  It  has  made 
clear  that  It  feels  the  Accords  had  already 
been  extensively  violated  by  North  Vietnam 
in  the  breaches  of  the  Laos  frontier  and  the 
supplying  of  the  Viet  Cong  via  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  trail.  There  had  also  been  a  basic 
change  of  position  in  the  creation  and  rec- 
ognition of  a  separate  state  in  South  Viet- 
nam, which  could  be  taken  to  render  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  Accords  obsolete. 

I  c.xnnot  say  that  these  views  are  unreason- 
able, although  I  do  not  assert  that  they  are 
free  from  doubt.  I  ajn  myself  troubled  by 
what  constftutes  self-determination  in  such 
a  situation.  Clearly  the  Buddhists  did  not 
feel  that  Diem's  government  represented 
them,  and  the  peasants  have  not  congratu- 
lated themselves  upon  any  of  the  successive 
govenunents.  It  does  not  follow  that  either 
would  be  happier  under  the  commxmlsts. 
We  are  evidently  confronted  with  the  kind 
of  political  vacuum  in  which  self-determina- 
tion requires  time,  education,  find  freedom 
of  information  for  the  formation  of  opinion. 
At  least  the  policy  of  the  United  States  may 
contribute  to  this  if  it  keeps  a  reasonably 
open  society  while  restoring  peace  and  eco- 
nomic stability.  We  have  not  accomplished 
this  yet,  but  I  take  it  to  l>e  our  goal. 

The  argument  with  respect  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty  seems  pointless.  That  treaty  has  not 
been  formally  Invoked  in  view  of  the  known 
opposition  of  the  French  Government.  Of 
course  we  can  agree  that  If  it  were  Invoked, 
procedure  would  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ment In  Article  63  of  the  UN  Charter  that 
no  enforcement  action  can  be  taken  by 
regional  agencies  without  the  prior  authori- 
zation of  the  Seciulty  Council.  1  have  al- 
ready shown  that  there  Is  no  need  for  the 
UiUted  States  to  rest  upon  any  such  author- 
ity. It  proceeds  not  under  SEATO  and  Arti- 
cle 53  but  under  the  right  of  defense  under 
general  international  law  as  c^alified  by 
Article   51. 

The  final  assertion  of  the  Memorandum 
Is  that  the  United  States  is  violating  Article 
I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  by  engaging  In  a  war  In  Vietnam 
wKich  has  never  been  declared  by  the  Con- 
grAs.  The  point  is  an  old  one,  and  one  Is 
entitled  to  sympathize  with  the  view  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  Interpreted  to  pro- 
hibit war  unless  previously  declared  by  the 
Congress.  But  such  Is  clearly  not  the  con- 
stitutional practice  of  this  country.  The 
Constitution  has  been  regularly  taken  in  this 
case  to  mean  only  what  it  strictly  provides, 
i.e.,  that  when  wars  are  declared,  the  declara- 
tion must  be  made  by  the  Congress.  But 
wars  can  be  and  often  are  fought  without 
declaration.  I  cannot  with  any  confidence 
say  what  the  founding  fathers  meant  by  the 
words  they  used  in  this  section,  but  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  military  engagement  un- 
der the  sole  authority  of  the 'President  at 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces 
^mply  supiKtrts  the  construction  I  have 
given.  Interpretation  must  rest  not  upon 
what  one  may  wish  the  constitutional  prac- 
tice to  be.  but  upon  what  it  actually  has 
been.  * 

Perhaps  these  comments  are  sufflclent  to 
Indicate  that  our  Government  has  not  been 
demonstrably  casual  In  Its  attitude  toward 
the  Charter,  other  treaty  conunltments,  or 
the  Constitution.  In  saying  this  I  am  trying 
to  be  Just  within  a  limited  area.  I  am  not 
attempting  to  support  the  wisdom  of  all 
aspects  of  our  policy  In  Vietnam.  In  so  far 
as  It  seeks  to  prevent  communist  aggression 
from  seizing  control  of  South  Vietnam,  the 
objectives  of  our  policy  seem  to  me  proper. 
But  military  success  will  be  only  one  step  to- 
ward self-determination.  If  we  can  restore 
peace  In  South  Vietnam  we  shall  then  have 
tasks  of  economic  reconstruction  and  politi- 
cal assistance  In  achieving  democratic  in- 
stitutions which  may  be  even  more  frustrat- 
ing. 
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Participation  Sales  Act  of  1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  vmder 
consideration  the  bill  (HJl.  14544)  to  pro- 
mote private  financing  of  credit  needs  and 
to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method 
of  llqiildatlng  financial  assets,  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  care  to  the  debate  on 
H.R.  14S44,  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966. 

Many  persuasive  statements  have  been 
made  in  support  of  the  bill.  I  have  been 
particularly  impressed  by  the  considera- 
tions mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  in  the  debate  on 
the  rule,  and  by  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussJ. 

I  have  frankly  not  been  impressed  by 
the  arguments  made  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  Most  of  the  statements  in  opposi- 
tion have  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  and  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
motivated  primarily  by  partisan  political 
considerations,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  desire 
to  embarrass  the  President. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  almost  none  of 
the  opponents  of  the  bill  has  indicated 
what  alternative  method  he  would  favor 
to  enable  the  Government  to  raise  the 
additional  $2.85  billion  in  fiscal  1967  that 
It  is  expected  would  be  realized  from  the 
sale  of  participation  certificates  to  be 
authorized  by  the  legislation  before  us. 
No  Member  has  suggested  a  tax  increase 
for  this  purpose  and  none  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  legislation  has  come  forward 
with  a  proposal  to  raise  the  presently 
authorized  debt  limit  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  state- 
ment issued  by  the  American  for  Demo- 
cratic Action  in  opposition  to  the  Partic- 
ipation Sales  Act  of  1966  and  I  find  some 
of  its  arguments  to  be  persuasive.  Again, 
however,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  ADA 
does  not  propose  suiy  alternative.  I 
would  assume  that  the  ADA  would  not 
oppose  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit  but 
Its  statement  does  not  call  for  such  an 
increase  as  the  alternative  to  the  Partic- 
ipation Sales  Act. 

In  his  statement  yesterday — May  17 — 
In  support  of  the  legislation,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  indicated  that  he 
would  like  to  see  "the  administration 
have  an  option  of  raising  the  $5  billion 
or  so  to  carry  on  these  worthwhile  Fed- 
eral lending  programs  through  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  the  direct  method  of  Treas- 
ury borrowing,"  on  the  grounds  that  this 
method  would  save  "hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  taxpayers  through  re- 
duced interest  costs,"  and  he  indicated 
that  he  would  be  prepared  to  support 
an  increase  In  the  debt  limit  for  that 


purpose.  The  question  may  well  he 
asked  whether  the  many  Republican 
members  who  have  been  opposing  the 
Participation  Sales  Act  will  support  an 
increase  in  the  debt  limit  if  the  President 
finds  that  such  an  increase  is  necessary 
and  requests  the  Congress  to  authorize  it. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
whom  I  admire  as  liberal  Democrats,  are 
opposed  to  the  present  bill  and  will  vote 
against  it.  Curiously,  they  did  not  take 
part  in  the  debate  to  explain  the  reasons 
for  their  opposition.  Some  of  them  are 
apparently  concerned  that  the  addi- 
tional $2.8  billion  of  pai-ticipation  certif- 
icate sales  which  this  bill  is  intended 
to  authorize  will  further  aggravate  the 
already  tight  money  market.  Perhaps 
they  would  prefer  that  the  debt  limit  be 
increased  instead,  but,  if  so,  I  would  raise 
the  question  whether  direct  Federal  bor- 
rowing would  not  have  approximately 
the  same  effect,  in  sopping  up  available 
credit,  that  the  sale  of  participation 
certificates  would  have. 

I  believe  that  the  debt  limit  may  have 
to  be  increased  and,  like  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  I  would  tend  to  favor 
direct  Federal  borrowing  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  sale  of  participation  certifi- 
cates. But  that  is  not  the  issue  that  is 
presented  to  us  at  this  time.  In  any 
event,  I  believe  that  the  administration 
should  have  flexibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  assets,  including  what 
amounts  to  a  sale  of  its  assets  where  that 
appears  to  be  desirable,  as  this  bill  will 
provide. 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  opposing  the 
motion  to  recommit  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Brock] 
which  would  limit  the  interest  payable 
on  the  participation  certificates  to  4% 
percent.  Under  the  present  conditions 
this  would  make  it  impossible  to  market 
the  participation  certificates.  In  effect, 
therefore,  this  limitation  amounts  to  an 
indirect  way  of  killing  the  program. 


Two  H  ndred  and  Fifty  Thoatand  Still  in 
Red  Slave  Camps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11, 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  United  States  so  interested  in  f  arflung 
areas  of  the  world,  with  those  Interests 
so  broad  and  our  commitments  so  wide- 
ranging,  we  may  tend  to  forget  some  of 
the  problems  and  issiles  of  the  past. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  In  this  Chamber 
may  be  unaware  that  imtold  thousands 
of  prisoners  captured  by  the  Soviet  Army 
in  World  War  n  are  today,  21  years  after 
the  war,  still  imprisoned  in  slave  labor 
camps  in  Russia.  It  Is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  250,000  Poles  and  other  foreign 
nationals  may  still  be  held  captive. 

In  the  long  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  holocaust  of  World  War  n, 
relatives  and  friends  of  these  prisoners 
have  sought  to  determine  their  where- 


abouts. In  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  cases,  their  efforts  have  met  with  little 
or  no  success.  Consequently,  many  of  the 
captives  have  been  given  up  for  dead. 
The  Soviet  Government  has  consistently 
refused  to  confirm  or  deny  the  existence 
of  these  slave  laborers. 

Through  the  herculean  efforts  of  the 
staff  of  Radio  Free  Europe,  we  now  know 
some  of  the  shocking  details  concerning 
the  actual  number  of  prisoners  still  be- 
hind barbed  wire. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  published  an 
article  recently  about  this  tragic  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
this  timely  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  an  effort  to  underscore  the 
need  for  greater  attention  to  this  tragedy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows : 
Excltjbive:     A    Report    on    POW's    in    the 

U.SB.R. — 250,000      Still      in      Red      Slave 

Camps — Poles,    Term    Over,    Kept    on   To 

Labor 

•     (By  Clyde  Parnsworth) 

Vienna. — There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
a  quarter  million  Poles  and  other  foreign 
nationals  are  still  slaving  in  soviet  work 
camps,  more  than  20  years  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II. 

This  number  and  the  names  of  some  pris- 
oners, along  with  the  location  of  their  camps, 
have  been  revealed  by  the  Polish  division  of 
Radio  Free  Europe,  which  has  collected  the 
Information  over  a  period  of  years. 

Today,  while  the  Polish  communist  regime 
is  trying  to  attract  Polish  exiles  in  the  west 
back  to  their  homeland,  R.  F.  E.  Is  telling 
the  Polish  people  again  about  the  fate  of 
thousands  of  their  countrymen  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

GRIM    STORT    of    cold    WAR 

Behind  this  campaign  and  the  shocking  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  lives  Involved  lies 
an  Involved  but  grimly  fascinating  story  of 
the  cold  war. 

The  last  time  news  of  large-scale  soviet  de- 
tention of  Polish  nationals  came  to  atten- 
tion was  In  1955,  when  R.  F.  E.  broadcast  a 
series  of  programs  about  soviet  prison  camps 
based  on  information  supplied  by  returned 
German  prisoners  of  war. 

The  release  of  the  Germans  had  been 
prompted  by  the  then  federal  chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer,  who  told  the  soviet  gov- 
ernment that  there  could  be  no  normaliza- 
tion of  relations  between  Bonn  and  Moscow 
until  all  Germans  had  been  returned  from 
soviet  POW  camps. 

EX-PRISONERS  -AID    CAUSE 

When  the  Soviets  responded,  and  German 
prisoners  began  to  return  early  in  1955, 
R.  F.  E.  officials  compiled  a  list  of  the  re- 
turnees that  eventually  included  almost  4,000 
names.  To  these  men  a  questionnaire  was 
sent,  appealing  for  the  names,  descriptions, 
and  other  pertinent  details  about  fellow  pris- 
oners from  other  countries  who  were  still 
being  detained. 

The  purpose  o^  the  R.  F.  E.  appeal — to  ef- 
fect the  release  of  the  other  POWs — was  com- 
pletely spelled  out.  And  the  response  was 
considered  remarkable.  More  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  former  German  prisoners  filled 
out  the  questionnaires,  and  some  took  the 
trouble  to  visit  R.  F.  E.  headquarters  In 
Munich  to  provide  a  first-hand  description 
of  their  prison  life. 

DETAILS    ARE    LEARNED 

From  them  RF.E.  gathered  the  names  of 
prisoners  from  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Included  were  details  about  the  prisoners' 
homes,  their  marital  status,  professions,  the 
ages  ot  their  children,  and  so  on. 

These  descriptions  enabled  R.F.E.  to  set  up 
files  on  aptMx>xlmately  10,000  prisoners  whose 
existence  had  been  known  by  scarcely  anyone 
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but  tbelr  aovIM  jAllers  tor  a  decade  or  more. 

The  nAxnea  at  tboae  rrom  western  ooun- 
trlea  w»re  pMMd  oo  to  tbe  governmenta  con- 
cerned, usually  thru  their  erab&asles  In  0«r- 
many  or  thru  the  International  Red  Croaa. 

The  first  R.y.K.-4noadcast  campaign  to 
release  Pollah  prtaooOT^'x**  opened  July  31. 
19M.  \ 

DKMANO    BT    BilOtO 

R^E.'b  Pollah  lancuage  station  director. 
Jan  Nowak.  told  PoUab  listeners  at  that  time : 

"Germans.  Auatrtana,  and  Italians — former 
soldiers  of  conquered  enemy  forces — are  re- 
turning to  tbelr  homes,  while  Poles  remain  In 
the  depths  of  Russia  because  no  one  remem- 
bers them  any  longer  or  demands  their 
return.  .    . 

"We  demand  the  return  to  the  homeland  of 
Poles  In  soviet  prisons  and  labor  camps — 
Poles  who  are  stifferlng  and  dying  10  years 
after  the  end  of  tb«  war  because  they  com- 
mitted only  one  crime:  They  fought  for 
Independence." 

For  more  than  seven  months  RFJ;.  period- 
ically broadcast  the  names  of  Poles  and  the 
prison  camps  where  they  were  last  known  to 
have  lived.  The  names  were  read  at  dictation 
speed  so  that  listeners  could  write  them 
down,  along  with  any  variations  In  spelling 
that  might  have  occurred. 

BEti>   IN    SILSNCE 

According  to  the  freed  Oennans.  the  Polish 
POWs  had  not  been  allowed  to  write  their 
famlllas  or  communicate  in  any  way  to  the 
outside  world.  As  a  resiilt.  many  were  pre- 
sumed dead  because  they  had  been  missing 
for  so  long.  In  many  cases,  the  R  J*.!,  broad- 
casts gave  the  first  IndlcatloD  that  Individual 
prisoners  were  Indeed  still  alive. 

The  names  and  descriptions  of  the  prison- 
ess  went  out  over  the  air  In  brief  messages 
such  as  these : 

"Walenty  Kucharakt.  30  years  old.  born  In 
Sosnowtec;  lieutenant  In  the  PoUsh  army: 
deported  to  Vorkuta  after  the  war:  mine  No. 
29.- 

"Stefan  Ssymaaakl,  36  years  old,  from 
Lwow:  arrested  aa  a  16-year-old  boy  toward 
the  end  of  IMS:  hsa  remained  In  camp  No.  36 
In  the  region  ot  Vorkuta." 

Response  to  the  broadcasts  was  such  that 
there  could  t>e  no  doubt  they  were  making 
an  Impact.  Letters  were  received  from  be- 
•hlnd  the  Iron  curtain  idling  the  station  to 
repeat  particular  programs  so  certain  names 
could  be  verified. 

But  few  of  the  writers  mentioned  the 
names  of  tboae  In  whom  they  were  interested 
for  fear  that  the  letters  might  be  intercepted 
and  the  prisoners  face  a  worse  fate. 

BSOAltCASTS    AKNOT    •»• 

Ignored  Initially  by  the  Polish  govern- 
ment, the  broadcasts  caused  considerable 
embarrassment  to  local  communist  offlclals 
who  were  questioned  by  residents  about  the 
validity  of  the  charges.  Until  that  time  the 
party  line  had  always  been  that  the  Soviet 
Union  held  no  more  Polish  prisoners  of  war. 

Poles  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  a 
great  number  of  Russian  soldiers,  observers, 
and  advisers  to  ask  the  same  question  of 
them.  In  aa  attempt  to  halt  the  growing 
uneasiness,  the  PoUsh  government  finally 
broke  its  three-mooth  silence  to  comment 
on  the  R.F^.  pronouncements. 

On  Oct.  31,  1055.  Radio  Warsaw  referred 
to  "a  certain  number  of  repatriates  from 
Russia"  and  noted  a  few  weeks  later  that 
"Poles  have  been  returning  from  the 
VBSR.  for  seTcral  months  now.**  It 
added.  "We  are  certain  that  the  numl>er  of 
returnees  will  Increase  in  the  near  future." 

MOaa    AMD    MOBS    BXPAraLIITaO 

The  hope  was  given  foundation  by  the 
rising  number  of  prisoners  l>elng  freed.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  1M6.  a  total  of  6.439  Poles 
were  repatriated.  The  next  year  the  figure 
jumped  to  30.786.  and  la  1»57,  to  a  record 
03473. 


Still    In     1058—13    years    sfter    the    war 
ended — 85.865     Poles     were     returned     from 
soviet  detention,  and  in  1050,  38,400  more. 

The  Polish  Red  Croes  claimed  that  all 
except  15  per  cent  of  the  345.000  repatriated 
Poles  were  actually  residents  of  the  territory 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  war. 
They  said  that  only  about  36,000  were 
actually  deportees. 

Even  so,  the  ImprlsoniAent  of  36.000  na- 
tionals of  a  "fraternal"  communist  country 
would  seem  to  require  a  lot  of  explaining  so 
many  years  after  friendly  relations  had  t>een 
established  t>etween  them. 

MAMT    Qurr    PAaAOlSS 

And  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  "t>ene- 
flctarles"  of  Russia's  post-war  expansion  had 
chosen  to  leave  the  soviet  paradise  could 
hardly  be  comforting  to  communism's  In- 
ternationalist Idealoglsts. 

Observing  the  return  of  a  group  of  pris- 
oners from  Russia  in  1950.  a  Warsaw  Jour- 
nalist said: 

"Looking  at  them.  I  covild  not  restrain 
my  own  tears.  And  from  the  crowd  of  on- 
lookers came  antl -soviet  shouts  and  curses 
again  and  again.  'Take  those  poor  devils  to 
Comrade  WIeslaw  (Wladyslaw  Oomulka|. 
Let  him  see  what  the  Soviets  have  done  with 
these  people.'  " 

What  they  had  done  was  to  make  the 
prisoners  repay  their  Jailers  by  working  as 
miners,  lumbermen,  road  builders,  and 
farmers,  in  short,  the  Polish  prisoners  pro- 
vided a  cheap  source  of  labor  to  the  com- 
munist "liberators"  of  eastern  Europe. 

One  of  the  first  acknowledgements  of  the 
e.xtent  of  Polish  detention  in  Russia  ap- 
peared on  Oct.  35.  1956.  during  the  time  of 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  The  paper 
Tygodnik  Zachodni  admitted  that  there  had 
been  official  silence  In  Poland  about  th^ 
"hundreds  of  thousands  of  Poles  In  Russia" 
and  that  this  had  given  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  "foreign  radio  stations"  to  con- 
duct "an  antl-Pollsh  and  anti-soviet  propa- 
ganda campaign." 

PAPKB    CIVCa    AOVTCE 

It  was  time  to  speed  up  the  repatriation 
ot  Poles  from  Russia,  the  paper  added,  sug- 
gesting that  "a  settlement  of  this  humani- 
tarian problem  Is  in  the  Interest  of  Polish- 
soviet  friendship  and  will  also  silence  the 
"Kree  Europe"  broadcasts." 

By.  mld-1959  the  Polish  government  was 
assuring  everyone  that  "repatriation  from 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  complete."  But  Nowak 
and  his  fellow  PolUh  exiles  didnt  believe 
that  even  a  majority  of  their  countrymen 
had  t>een  released  from  soviet  detention. 
They  continue  to  search  for  further  infor- 
mation. 

Within  a  year  they  were  convinced  that 
additional  thousands  of  Poles  were  still 
working  In  soviet  lal>or  camps.  And  last 
February  they  decided  tt^^t  enough  ma- 
terial bad  been  gathered  to  open  a  new  cam- 
paign to  force  the  release  of  tbe  remaining 
Polish  prisoners. 

A  4S-mlnute  special  program  on  Feb.  14 
referred  to  the  station's  1955-56  efforts  and 
told  of  the  new  freedom  drive  that  was  being 
started.  Typical  R  F  E.  programs  described 
the  various  camps  where  Poles  and  other 
prisoners  could  be  located. 

"In  the  far  north  of  the  Soviet  Union,  near 
Lumbovka  and  its  environs  on  tbe  Kola 
peninsula  In  the  Murmansk  Oblast,  Poles 
may  be  found  among  the  8,500  prisoners  still 
held  in  three  labor  camps,"  the  broadcast 
said. 

STOJ.   RXLD   CAPTIVX 

"Some  ot  the  Poles  are  serving  prison  terms 
for  alleged  political  offenses  committed  dur- 
ing and  Immediately  after  the  war.  Those 
who  have  served  out  tbelr  sentences  still 
work  under  compulsion  and  art  forbidden 
to  leave  the  area." 

"Among  the  prtaoners  held  In  Gandala.' 


a  later  broadcast  said,  "there  are  Germans, 
Hungarians,  and  Poles,  altho  tbe  number  and 
nationality  of  all  the  Inmates  are  uncertain. 
They  are  employed  in  lumbering,  in  coal 
mining,  and  in  the  construction  of  rocket 
latinching  pads  and  sites,  highways,  railroads, 
hostels,  and  hotels." 

WASSAW    NOW    SttXNT 

Altho  R.FE.  has  made  more  than  40  broad- 
casts since  February  about  the  continued  de- 
tention of  Poles,  the  Warsaw  government  has 
again  failed  to  comment  on  the  matter.  In 
view  of  the  long  deUy  in  responding  to  the 
1955-56  campaign,  however,  RJP.E.'s  Polish 
staff  Is  not  discouraged. 

The  station  is  still  receiving  information 
and  further  responses  from  Polish  listeners 
giving  details  about  Imprisoned  relatives  and 
camps  And,  at  the  start  of  the  third  decade 
of  the  post-war  era.  there  Is  still  hope  for 
foreigners  Imprisoned   in   the  Soviet   Union. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  Government 
Printing  OfHce.  Washington,  DC  ,  20402.  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  tor 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (US.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a, 
Supp.  2). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be 
correctly  given  in  the  Record. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Congressional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  In  charge.  Is  lo-  • 
cated  in  room  H-112.  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rxcoao  at  $150  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  tor  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cents).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  X>e  made 
on  credit  (U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  150.  p. 
1930). 


PRINTING   OF  CONGRESSIONAL   RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  anjr 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extractav 
from  the  Concressionai.  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(US.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  185.  p.  1042) . 


Tnitli  in  Packaging  and  Tnitii  in  Lending 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17 
I  Introduced  HM.  15102.  a  measure 
called  truth  In  packaging  and  labeling 
and  H.R.  15101,  a  bill  better  known  as 
truth  In  lending. 

If  a  fair  packaging  and  labeling  bill 
were  enacted  into  law.  most  of  the  abuses 
called  deceptive  practices  would  become 
illegal.    For  example,  among  three  sizes 
of  seep  powder  sold  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer, there  was  the  "king  size"  pack- 
age, containing  5  pounds,  11  ounces,  and 
costing  $1.33;  the  "giant  size,"  contain- 
ing 3  pounds,  5  V2  ounces,  and  costing  79 
cents;  and  the  regular  size,  containing  1 
pound,  6  ounces,  at  a  cost  of  32  cents. 
It  Is  difficult  to  tell  at  a  glance  or  even  to 
figure  with  pencil  and  paper  which  Is  the 
best    buy.     However,    "king    size"    and 
"giant  size"  suggest   a  bargain.    Long 
division  wUl  show  in  this  case  that  the 
best  buy  was  the  regular  size  package. 
Another  Interesting  phenomenon  may  be 
witnessed      In      advertisements     which 
boldly  proclaim  "four  servings"  or  "six 
servings."    These  may  be  true  if  we  are 
serving  small  children  who  have  been 
nibbling  all  day  long,  but  if  the  product 
is  Intended  to  be  served  to  adults,  then 
these  ads  are  grossly  misleading.    One 
of  the  most  common  complaints  of  con- 
sumers Is  "slack  fill."    As  one  pamphlet 
on  packaging  practices  stated,  "There's 
nothing    Uke    air    to    flU    a    package." 
Manufacturers  usually  excuse  slack  fill 
by  claims  that  the  product  settles  in  the 
box,  however,  slack  fill  goes  beyond  nor- 
mal settling  and  Is  a  prevalent  practice. 
The  conventional  weapons  in  present 
legislation   were   not   designed   to   deal 
with   the   complexities   of   the   modem 
marketplace.     Instead,    they    were    de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  occasional  decep- 
tion wlilch  was  not  a  great  problem  when 
the  relatively  few  products  then  avail- 
able were  sold  across  the  counter  in  the 
neighborhood  store. 

Essentially,  present  law  fails  for  lack 
of  any  enforcible  authority  at  all.  or 
for  lack  of  authority  to  establish  gen- 
erally applicable  standards  of  inter- 
pretation. Where  authority  does  not 
technically  exist,  each  case  must  none- 
theless be  fought  out  Individually  with 
no  general  ground  rules  for  reference 
It  is  no  wonder  that  enforcement  Is  in- 
adequate and  it  can  never  become  ade- 
quate imder  these  circumstances. 

It  Is  therefore  my  hope,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  the  Congress  wlU  see  Its  way  clear 
to  pass  a  fair  packaging  and  labeUng 
Dill  during  this  session  of  Congress. 


Appendix 

The  truth-ln-lending  measure  would 
require  lenders  to  state  the  full  cost  of 
credit,  simply  and  clearly,  and  to  state 
it  before  any  credit  contract  is  signed. 
This  legislation  would  help  consumers 
budget  their  incomes  more  intelligently, 
because  they  wiU  know  the  price  of  credit 
in  the  same  clear  terms  as  the  price  of 
milk  or  gasoline.  It  would  help  the  con- 
sumer in  that  he  could  compare  credit 
costs  so  he  could  shop  for  the  best  com- 
bination of  quality  and  price — including 
all  of  the  charges  involved.  It  would 
help  the  consumer  to  avoid  unscrupulous 
lenders  who  use  excessive  credit  charges 
and  other  sharp  practices. 

This  bUl  will  also  help  the  legitimate 
lender  by  offering  protection  against  any 
competitor  who  seeks  to  gain  business  by 
misrepresenting  credit  costs.  It  will  in- 
sure the  fair  and  effective  competition 
that  legitimate  lenders  desire.  It  wlU  not 
regulate  the  cost  of  credit  Itself,  or  inter- 
fere with  existing  laws.  It  will  not  re- 
duce the  volume  of  credit  or  dampen  the 
vigor  of  consumer  buying. 

This  legislation  will  right  the  balance 
of  legal  protection  between  lenders  and 
borrowers  and  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
enact  this  measure  to  insure  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  given  a  clear  price 
tag  when  he  shops  for  credit. 


Federal  Control  of  Schools 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OP   NEW    RAKPSRIRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Monday,  May  23. 1966 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Meldrim  Thomson,  Jr.,  of  Orford,  NH 
recently  delivered  a  challenging  and 
though-provoking  speech  to  the  Inde- 
pendent School  AssoclaUon  of  NorUiem 
New  England.  Mr.  Thomson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Orford  School  Board,  and  his 
forthright  remarks  hit  vital  issues  of 
which  we  all  must  be  aware  as  we  face 
the  Nation's  educational  needs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Thomson's  remarks  be  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Federal  Control  or  Schools — ^Now  and 

Forever? 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  and  Friends  of 
toe  Independent  Schools  Association  of 
Northern  New  England,  It  U  with  some  trepl- 
daUon  that  I  venture  to  talk  with  the  ex- 
perts on  educaUon.  and  with  sincere 
humility  that  I  express  my  apprecUtlon  for 
this  opportunity  to  give  you  one  man's  view 
of  federal  control  of  our  pubUc  schools 

I  shall  shun  semantic  arguments  as  to 
whether  there  are  federal  controls.  For  six 
months  now  I  have  studied,  talked  and  writ- 


ten on  the  subject.  I  may  have  given  heart 
to  some;  I  doubt  that  I  have  persuaded 
many. 

I  am.  myself,  convinced  that  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  EducaUon  Act  of  1066, 
and  other  similar  acts,  carry  as  many  mean 
and  prickly  federal  controU  for  our  public 
schools  as  a  porcupine  has  quUls.  And  be- 
fore we  are  through  with  these  acts  our  body 
politic  wUl  be  as  sore  and  wounded  as  though 
we  had  wrestled  with  a  porky. 

A  friend  of  mine  whose  name  is  "Zlnn" 
tells  the  story  about  his  young  daughter 
who  came  home  from  school  one  day  and 
said: 

"Daddy.  I  don't  like  John.    He's  too  fresh." 
"What  happened  today?"  he  Inqiolred. 
"John  asked  what  kind  of  Zlnn  wa£  I— 
a  venial  Zlnn  or  a  mortal  Zlnn." 
"And  what  did  you  tell  him?" 
"I  said  I  was  the  original  Zlnn." 
As  with  sin,  so  with  federal  controU.    I  am 
not  so  Interested  In  the  kind  or  degree  as  I 
am  In  the  fact  that  federal  control  of  our 
public  schools  does  exist.    And  I  am  deeply 
concerned    that   all    voters   realize   that   for 
every  federal  Intrusion  on  the  scene  of  local 
education,   there   must   be  a   corresponding 
loss  of  local  control  and  responslbUlty 

Today  I  would  like  to  step  over  the  morass 
of  specifics  in  this  great  debate  over  federal 
control  of  our  public  schools,  and  look  with 
you  to  the  broad  horizon  of  history  and  phi- 
losophy that  frames  it. 

High  In  the  Bolivia  Andes  grows  a  plant 
called  "puya".  From  mUllons  of  tiny  seeds 
blown  across  the  barren  heights,  one  now 
and  then  finds  a  protective  crevice  and  begins 
Its  long  fight  against  the  fierce  elemenu 
For  150  years  the  spiny  puya  struggles  to  ful- 
fill its  destiny.  Then,  after  reaching  a  height 
of  ten  feet  in  150  years,  it  suddenly  throws 
out  a  spear  which  in  one  year  grows  thirty 
feet  and  Ignites  with  8,000  gorgeous  blossoms 
Our  history  of  federal  Intrusion  into  the 
realm  of  education  is  much  like  the  growth 
of  the  puya  plant. 

In  recent  months  I  have  frequently  read 
that  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  a  mild  (and  presumably  innocu- 
ous)  extension  of  the  historic  role  of  assist- 
ance  to  education  by  the  federal  government 
Two  cited  examples  are  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nances and  the  Morrill  Act.  A  brief  examl- 
nation  of  each  might  prove  Instructive  but 
hardly  persuasive. 

The  Northwest  Territory  was  a  chUd  of  our 
Articles  of  Confederation  that  preceded  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

By  the  Ordinance  of  1785.  the  land  from 
which  later  five  states  and  a  portion  of  a 
sixth  were  carved,  was  divided  Into  townships 
of  36  secUons  with  640  acres  each.  One  sec- 
tion was  to  be  tor  school  use.  This  Ordinance 
never  became  effective. 

In  the  Ordinance  of  1787  the  Continental 
Congress  provided  In  Article  3  that  "religion 
morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

How  anyone  can  find  precedent  In  either 
ordinance   for  the   present-day  Invasion   ot 
our  public  schools  by  the  federal  government 
Is  difficult  to  see.  ' 

In  aU  of  the  outcry  about  early  federal 
grants  for  schooU  as  precedent  for  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  have 
you  heard  anyone  remind  us  that  otir  Found- 
Ing  Fathers  considered  and  rejected  federal 
participation  In  education  when  drafting  our 
Constitution?    I  have  not. 
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I  was  surprised  the  other  day  when  reading 
an  1854  veto  message  of  President  PranUln 
Plerc«  to  find  a  reference  to  such  considera- 
tion by  the  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention  ot  1787. 

James  Madison.  In  his  notes  on  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  records  a  motion  which 
he  made  to  authorize  Congress  to  establish 
a  university  at  the  place  ot  general  govern- 
ment. The  motion  was  defeated  on  Septem- 
ber 14.  1787  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3  with  Connecti- 
cut delegates  divided.  The  New  Hampshire 
delegates  opposed  the  motion. 

Now  here  Is  a  constitutional  footnote  that 
has  real  slgnlflcance  for  us.  The  Founding 
Fathers  actually  did  debate  the  question  of 
federal  participation  In  iducatlon  and  by  a 
vote  of  two  to  one  excluded  It  from  the 
powers  conferred  on  Congress. 

President  Pierce  In  hla  message  of  May  3. 
1954,  vetoing  an  act  making  a  grant  of  public 
lands  for  the  benefit  of  Insane  persons. 
called  attention  to  the  defeat  67  years  earlier 
of  Madison's  motion  for  a  federal  university 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  "It  proves."  said 
pierce,  "that  such  objects  were  considered  by 
the  convention  as  appertaining  to  local  legis- 
lation only;  that  they  were  not  compre- 
hended, either  expreaslyor  by  Implication, 
in  the  grant  of  general  power  to  Congress, 
and  that  consequently  they  remained  with 
the  several  states." 

Five  years  later,  on  February  34.  1859.  an- 
other president.  James  Buchanan,  came  di- 
rectly to  gripe  with  the  question  of  federal 
Invasion  of  the  field  of  education.  Buchanan 
had  before  blm  the  Morrill  bill  "donating 
public  lands  to  the  several  states  and  terri- 
tories which  may  provide  colleges  for  the 
benefit  of  agrlcultiire  and  the  mechanic  arts." 

While  this  bill  finally  became  the  famous 
MorrlU  Act  in  1882  under  Lincoln.  I  think  It 
important  to  barken  to  three  clear  warnings 
in  the  reto  message  of  Buchanan  on  this 
subject. 

1.  "Should  the  time  erer  arrive  when  the 
state  governments  shall  look  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  the  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves and  maintaining  their  systems  of  edu- 
cation and  Internal  policy,  the  character  of 
both  governments  will  be  greatly  deterio- 
rated. The  representatives  of  the  states  and 
of  the  people,  feeling  a  more  Immediate  In- 
terest In  obtaining  money  to  lighten  tb*- 
burdens  of  their  constituents  than  for  the 
promotion  of  the  more  distant  objects  en- 
trusted to  the  federal  government,  will  na- 
turally incline  to  obtain  means  from  the 
federal  government  for  state  purposes.** 

2.  This  use  by  the  federal  government  of 
public  lands  for  state  ooUeges  "would  remove 
the  most  wholesome  of  all  restraints  on  legis- 
lative bodies — that  of  being  obliged  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  from  their  constituents — 
and  would  lead  to  extravagance.  If  not  to 
corruption.  What  Is  obtained  easily  and 
without  responsibility  will  b«  lavishly 
expended." 

3.  "n  presume  the  general  proposition  Is 
tmdenlable  that  Congress  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  appropriate  money  In  the 
Treasury,  raised  by  taxes  on  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 
ing the  people  of  the  respective  states. 
Should  Congress  exercise  such  a  power  thla 
would  be  to  break  down  the  barriers  which 
have  been  so  carefully  constructed  In  the 
Constitution  to  separate  federal  frcan  stat* 
authority.  This  woiuld  be  an  actual  con- 
solidation of  the  Federal  and  State  Oovem- 
ments  so  far  as  the  great  taxing  and  money 
power  Is  concerned,  and  constitute  a  sort 
of  partnership  between  the  two  In  th« 
Treasury  at  the  UnHed  States,  equally 
ruinous  to  botb." 

Please  note  carefully  those  iMt  words  of 
Buchanan — "a  sort  of  partnership  betwean 
the  two  m  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
equally  ruinous  to  both." 


Is  this  not  what  we  have  today  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act — a 
sort  of  partnership  of  the  state  and  federal 
governments  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States?  If  this  Is  not  presently  ruinous  to 
both,  all  signs,  polls  and  predictions  sugges- 
ting recU  danger  ahead  of  us,  are  mislead- 
ing to  say  the  least. 

Thus,  up  to  1867.  or  1862  If  you  start  with 
the  original  MorrlU  Act  granting  land  for 
state  colleges  (but  with  absolutely  none  of 
the  strings  attached  that  were  added  by  later 
amendments) .  there  was  no  Intrusion  by  the 
federal  government  In  the  area  of  education, 
and  IltUe  or  any  thought  that  the  federal 
government  bad  any  such  power. 

But  on  March  2,  1867.  with  the  war  clouds 
of  fraternal  bitterness  still  shrouding  the 
Capitol  dome,  a  tiny  puya  seed,  figuratively, 
found  a  protective  nook  on  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  began  Its  long  strugrgle  to  ma- 
turity. On  this  date  President  Andrew 
Johnson  signed  a  bill,  successfully  guided 
through  the  Congress  by  Congressman  James 
A.  Oarfleld  of  Ohio,  later  to  become  Presi- 
dent, creating  a  Department  of  Education, 
for  the  purp>oee  of  collecting  statistics  and 
facts  to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of 
education  In  the  states  and  territories. 

This  was  Indeed  a  tiny  seed.  The  new  de- 
partment was  to  become  a  bureau  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  after  two  years. 
The  salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
was  fixed  at  M.OOO.  There  were  to  be  only 
three  clerks.  The  entire  appropriation  was 
for  (13.000.  The  department  was  to  occupy 
only  two  rooms. 

When  this  seed  was  planted  Congressional 
husbandmen  observed  that  In  1850  Rebel 
States  spent  a  half  million  dollars  on  edu- 
cation: Border  Slave  States  a  quarter  of  a 
million;  and  Free  States  six  million.  By  get- 
ting the  federal  government  Involved  In  edu- 
cation, even  If  It  were  Just  to  gather  and 
disseminate  statistics,  tbe^  hoped  to  raise 
the  level  of  education  in  the  South. 

Congressman  Donnell  of  Minnesota  said: 
"Pass  this  bill  and  you  give  education  a  rally- 
ing point.  While  It  will  have  no  power  to 
enter  Into  the  states  and  interfere  with  their 
systems.  It  will  be  able  to  collect  facts  and 
report  the  same  to  Congress — public  senti- 
ment will  arouse  the  friends  of  education 
everywhere  and  ignorance  will  fly  before  It." 

But  his  colleague.  Congressman  Rogers 
from  New  Jersey,  was  not  clnvlnced. 

He  argued  that  "if  Congress  has  the  right 
to  establish  an  educational  bureau  in  this 
city  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics 
and  controlling  the  schools  of  the  country, 
then  by  the  same  purity  of  reasoning  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  establish  a  bureau  to 
supervise  the  education  of  all  of  the  children 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  thirty  millions 
of  the  population  of  this  oounry.  You  will 
not  stop  at  simply  establishing  a  bureau  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  officers  to  collect  and 
diffuse  statistics  In  reference  to  education. 
It  would  be  a  bureau  such  as  was  never  be- 
fore heard  of  In  the  history  of  the  country 
and  which  Is  but  one  more  step  towards  cen- 
tralization." 

And  so  the  tiny  seed  that  foxind  a  nourish- 
ing nook  In  1867,  deq>lte  the  opposition  of 
such  men  as  Congressman  Rogers,  grew  ever 
so  slowly  through  the  years.  For  the  first 
50  years.  Indeed.  It  grew  at  such  a  slow  rate 
that  It  went  almost  unnoticed. 

Then  with  quickening  pace  responslblUtiea 
and  appropriations  were  added  for  vocational 
education,  practical  nurse  training,  endow- 
ments for  agricultural  colleges,  grants  for 
library  services,  granU  to  Impacted  federal 
areas,  and  on  and  on.  Just  ten  years  a^ 
the  total  appropriations  for  the  oflloe  of 
Education  was  •179.000.000 — a  far  cry  from 
the  original  913.000.  but  still  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  nine  billion  dollars  approved 
several  days  ago  by  an  appropriation  sub- 
committee ot  the  House. 


In  1963  the  spire  of  our  puya  plant  began 
shooting  skyward.  On  AprU  11.  196S.  wlili 
the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  the  myriad  blooms  c€ 
that  long  struggling  plant  burst  forth  In  a 
brilliant  extravagance  of  spending  for  low 
Income  families  whose  children  are  educa- 
tionally deprived. 

Thus  enda  the  tale  of  our  puya  plant. 
Despite  firm  rejection  of  it  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  and  vigorous,  effective  opposition 
from  our  statesmen  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  the  seed  took  hold  in  1867  In  two 
Washington  rooms  with  a  commissioner  and 
three  clerks.  From  that  It  grew  Into  today's 
lusty  giant,  clad  In  Jeans,  bursting  with  bil- 
lions to  spend  on  education,  and  with  enor- 
mous power  to  overstep  state  boundaries. 

We  have  taken  a  quick  look  at  the  his- 
tory and  phllceophy  behind  the  struggle  of 
federal  participation  In  education.  If  we 
are  concerned  about  the  preservation  of  our 
individual  liberties,  then  we  will  view  with 
grave  alarm  the  diminishing  role  of  state 
and  local  governments  In  education. 

In  concluding,  may  I  leave  with  you  three 
thoughts? 

First,  federal  control  of  schools  Is  here 
now! 

I  will  not  waste  time  splitting  hairs  on  the 
degree  of  controls.  I  say  bluntly  and  with- 
out fear  of  effective  refutation  that  all  over 
our  land  today  schools  are  experiencing  fed- 
eral controls  under  Public  Law  89-10. 

When  school  boards  must  obtain  approval 
for  the  projects  for  which  they  seek  federal 
funds — that's  control. 

When  the  law  says  applications  for  grants 
must  be  "consistent  with  such  basic  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  may  establish" — that's 
control. 

When  you  can  not  q>end  the  money  to  Im- 
prove your  cafeteria  but  can  spend  It  for  a 
Saturday  morning  enrichment  program — 
that's  control. 

The  second  thought  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you  is  this — federal  control  of  schools 
may  now  be  here  forever! 

Bear  In  mind  that  many  of  the  bureau- 
cratic advocates  of  federal  aid  to  education 
under  Public  Law  89-10,  planned,  and  wrote 
a  (mmphlet  about  their  plans,  to  assume  the 
direction  of   public   education. 

In  this  booklet.  "A  Federal  Education 
Agency  foe  the  Future."  these  educational 
bureaucrats  said.  "In  addition  to  the  public 
level  of  public  policy  determination,  the 
office  has  much  concern  with  pcdlcy  matters 
at  the  state  and  local  levels." 

And  again  "the  tradition  of  local  control 
should  no  longer  be  premltted  to  Inhibit 
Office  of  Education  leadership." 

Two  months  ago.  in  a  talk  in  Concord.  I 
warned  that  if  we  raise  no  breakwater 
against  the  educational  revolution  that 
swirls  about  us  today,  this  surging  tidal 
wave  of  change  will  soon  leave  on  the  shores 
of  our  school  districts : 

1.  A  massive  federal  tax  commitment  for 
unnecessary  educational  frills;  and 

2.  Local  school  boards  either  reduced  to 
Impotency  or  gone  forever. 

And  now,  out  of  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  National  School  Board  Association  comes 
a  significant  statement. 

At  a  press  conference  In  Minneapolis  on 
AprU  24th.  Commissioner  Howe  said  he  "fore- 
sees future  programs  of  general  federal  aid 
to  education — not  necessarily  earmarked  for 
specific  things — that  would  be  laid  on  top 
of  existing  local  efforts." 

And  from  Washington  on  April  19th  comes 
the  statement  by  Secretary  Gardner  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  "that  most 
school  boards  In  this  country  are  Inade- 
quately organized  to  do  their  Job." 

These  statements  by  the  two  top-ranking 
federal  educators  are  prophetic  and  pro- 
foundly meaningful.  Unless  people  are 
arounsed  to  the  dangers  Implicit  In  federal 
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participation  In  educational  policy-making, 
federal  control  of  our  schools  Is  here  fore- 
ever! 

The  third  and  final  thought  I  would  leave 
with  you  today  Is  that  you  cannot  have 
federal  aid  to  education,  as  provided  under 
Public  Law  89-10.  without  federal  participa- 
tion in  school  programs.  The  two  are  in- 
separable. And  for  every  extension  of  fed- 
eral aid  there  will  inevitably  come  a  reduc- 
tion In  state  sovereignty  and  personal  liberty. 

Is  It  yet  too  late  for  us  to  listen  to  the 
warning  of  Andrew  Jackson  that  our  true 
strength  and  wisdom  are  not  promoted  by 
Invasion  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
several  states,  but  on  the  contrary  they  con- 
sist "not  In  binding  the  states  more  closely 
to  the  center,  but  In  leaving  each  more  un- 
obstructed In  its  proper  orbit?" 

Friends,  you  be  the  Judge  of  whether  we 
have  arrived  at  that  point  In  our  national 
history  spoken  of  by  Franklin  Pierce  In  his 
veto  message  of  May  3,  1854.  when  he  said, 
"If  the  time  shall  ever  arrive  when,  for  an 
object  appealing,  however  strongly,  to  our 
sympathies,  the  dignity  of  the  states  shall 
bow  to  the  dictation  of  Congress  by  conform- 
ing their  legislation  thereto,  when  the  power 
and  majesty  and  honor  of  those  who  created 
shall  become  subordinate  to  the  thing  of 
their  creation,  I  but  feebly  utter  my  appre- 
hensions when  I  express  my  firm  conviction 
that  we  shall  see  'the  beginning  of  the  end'.  " 
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SBA  Administrator,  Bernard  L.  Boutin, 
Implements  President  Johnson's  Direc- 
tive Reopening  Business  Loan  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Johnson,  on  May  19,  an- 
nounced the  reopening  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  business  loan 
program.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  swearing  In  of  the  Honorable  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin  as  Administrator  of  SBA. 
On  May  26.  SBA  will  start  accepting  ap- 
plications for  direct  loans  up  to  $50,000 
and  for  Immediate  bank  participation 
loans  with  SBA's  share  not  exceeding 
$100,000  maximum. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent I  include  this  press  release  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  press  release  follows : 

President  Johnson  today  announced  the 
reopening  of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's business  loan  program. 

The  President's  announcement  was  made 
at  a  White  House  swearing-in  ceremony  for 
Bernard  L.  Boutin  as  Administrator  of  the 
Agency. 

Effective  May  26,  SBA's  regional  and  branch 
offices  will  begin  accepting  business  loan  ap- 
plications on  the  following  basis :  Direct  loans 
up  to  $50,000;  Immediate  bank  partlclpaUon 
loans  with  SBA's  share  not  exceeding 
•  100,000. 

As  In  the  past,  SBA  will  continue  to  ac- 
cept guaranteed  loan  applications  up  to 
the  legal  maximum  of  $350,000,  exclusive  of 
the  banks'  shares. 

Following  the  President's  announcement, 
Boutin  said:  "SBA  expects  to  have  about 
about  $35  million  a  month  available  as  Its 
share  of  small  business  loans.    This  amount, 


along  with  the  bank  shares,  will  provide  an 
annual  lending  rate  of  about  $620  million. 

"Because  of  an  unprecedented  demand,  we 
do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  satisfy 
all  requests  even  at  this  lending  rate.  How- 
ever, we  believe  that  with  the  excllent  co- 
operation of  commercial  banks  under  our 
Bank  Guaranty  Plan,  much  of  the  demand 
for  larger  loans  can  be  met  without  drain- 
ing SBA  funds.  No  government  money  is 
involved  in  these  loans.  They  are  made  by 
bonks  to  their  small  business  customers  with 
SBA  guarantees  ranging  up  to  90  percent. 

"The  excellent  cooperation  we  have  had 
from  the  banks  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  loans  they  made  during  our  moratorium 
on  direct  loans  from  October  11  through 
April  30.  More  than  2.300  guaranteed  loans 
totaling  $87.5  million  were  made  during  that 
period.  We  are  exploring  ways  of  making  this 
program  even  more  effective." 

The  moratorium  on  direct  business  loans 
was  declared  last  October  to  conserve  fast- 
dwindling  funds  resulting  from  unprece- 
dented demand.  Excluded  from  the  mora- 
torium were  guaranteed  loans  and  a  backlog 
of  about  $100  million  in  applications  which 
have  since  been  processed. 

Boutin  said  that  SBA  loan  officials  would 
give  full  and  equitable  consideration  to  each 
loan  application  filed  within  the  limitations 
of  the  program. 


ports,  the  blazing  flight  was  significant  In 
the  development  program  for  super-speed 
airliners. 

Of  particular  interest  In  the  test  was  the 
scorching  620-degree  sxirface  (air  friction) 
heat  developed  by  the  XB-70  while  cockpit 
temperature  remained  at  a  comfortable  75 
degrees. 

The  required  duration  of  the  all-out  speed 
test  was  set  at  30  minutes  on  calciUatlons 
that  maximum  heat  abaorption  at  2,000 
MPH  Is  reached  in  a  half  hour.  Longer 
flights  will  pose  no  increased  heat  problems, 
engineers  said. 

More  than  100  mlUlon  bits  of  data  were 
collected  during  the  test  mission  by  extensive 
Instrumentation  on  the  steel  and  titanium 
aircraft  for  analysis  and  use  in  developing 
future  high-speed  planes. 

The  triplesonlc  mission  was  flown  by  Al 
White,  chief  test  pUot  for  North  Americans 
Los  Angeles  division,  and  Col.  Joe  Cotton 
XB-70  test  director  for  the  Air  Force. 

The  same  crew  saved  the  same  plane  (one 
of  two  $500  million  XB-70s)  April  29  when 
a  paper  clip  was  used  Ingeniously  to  short 
circuit  an  electrical  system  and  lower  the 
timber's  Jammed  nose  gear. 


Gnn  Laws 


Faster  Than  a  Speeding  Bullet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  aroimd  the 
Nation  this  morning,  Friday,  May  20, 
carried  the  good  news  that  the  Air  Force's 
XB-70  flew  2,000  miles  an  hour  for  32 
minutes.  This  amazing  feat  was  accom- 
plished by  the  skilled  technicians,  engi- 
neers, craftsmen,  and  pilots  who  work 
for  North  American  Aviation,  and  the 
Air  Force,  and  live  in  the  27th  District  of 
California.  All  the  m^jor  work  and  test- 
ing of  this  triplesonlc  aircraft  is  being 
done  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  In  our 
district. 

Col.  Joe  Cotton,  XB-70  test  director  for 
the  Air  Force,  and  Mr.  Al  White,  chief 
test  pilot  for  North  American,  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. 

For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  following  news  account  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  May  20 : 

New  Bombeb  Holds  2,000.MPH  Speed 

(By  Marvin   MUes,   Los  Angeles  Times) 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calit.,  May  19. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force's  cobra-nosed  XB-70 
bomber  flew  2,000  miles  an  hour  for  32  min- 
utes today,  proving  that  sustained  rifle-bullet 
speed  is  feasible  for  America's  forthcoming 
sui>ersonlc  transports. 

In  holding  triplesonlc  speed  on  a  strato- 
spheric track  that  covered  2,600  mUes  and 
crossed  portions  of  eight  Western  states,  the 
massive  white  aircraft  exceeded  by  two  min- 
utes the  half-hour  Mach  3  test  requirement 
stipulated  by  the  Air  Force. 

Because  the  North  American  Aviation  re- 
search plane  approximates  the  size,  weight, 
and  speed  of  future  U.S.   supersonic  trans- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  SAY1X3R.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  July 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Din- 
GELLl  Inserted  in  the  Record  a  magazine 
article  highly  critical  of  the  Philadelphia 
law  restricting  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
firearms.  The  substance  of  the  essay  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  law's  unfair  han- 
dicaps on  sportsmen  and  Its  potential 
harm  to  the  general  public  without  com- 
pensating factors  which  the  legislation 
was  intended  to  bring  about. 

In  the  May  1966  issue  of  Field  and 
Stream,  Richard  Stames  is  author  of  an- 
other article  attacking  the  Philadelphia 
law  from  the  standpoint  of  its  ineffec- 
tiveness as  well  as  in  the  matter  of  cum- 
brous requirements  imposed  upon  citi- 
zens who  v/lsh  to  buy  shotguns  and  rifles 
for  legitimate  purposes.  'While  it  is  un- 
fortunate  that  Pennsylvania's  largest 
city  must  be  spotlighted  again  as  archi- 
tect of  an  unwanted,  imreallstlc,  and 
unwieldy  ordinance  that  has  become  a 
national  mockery,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  legislation  was  enacted 
under  heavy  pressure  and  without  proper 
consideration  at  a  time  when  officials 
were  willing  to  try  anything  in  an  at- 
tempt to  check  the  ravages  of  city  crime. 
A  councilman  who  voted  for  the  gim  law 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Stames  as  vehemently 
opposed  to  it  now. 

The  article  should  certainly  be  read  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Members  of 
State  legislatures  and  of  municipal  gov- 
ernments should  likewise  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  Philadelphia  experience. 
The  g\m  law  did  nothing  to  thwart  the 
growing  crime  rate,  but  it  did  reduce  gun 
sales  and  inconvenience  law-abiding 
sportsmen  who  like  to  hunt  and  shoot 
as  well  as  homeowners  who  would  rely 
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upon  firearms  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  1964  some  2.5  million 
Americans  received  training  In  recrea- 
tional shooting.  In  a  little  more  than 
two  decades  the  number  of  licensed  hunt- 
ers has  Increased  by  80  percent,  or  almost 
twice  the  growth  In  population  during 
the  same  period.  The  trend  should  not 
be  discouraged,  for  the  spirit  of  the 
hunter  who  was  so  Important  to  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  needs  to  per- 
sist through  the  ages.  Furthennore,  the 
boy  who  learned  to  shoot  with  his  father 
is  a  more  confident  an«_  better  prepared 
soldier  today. 

I  Insert  "Philadelphia:  Redtape  Night- 
mare." to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

Philadelphia:  ReDTAPs  Nichtma«« 
(By  Rlcbanl  Stam«a) 
PMii.Aon.PiaA.— iUccnUy  I  spent  a  day 
here,  and  I  spent  It  being  fingerprinted,  mug- 
shot,  questioned  by  various  tentacles  of  a 
burgeoning  bureaucracy  and.  In  sum.  being 
subjected  to  the  sort  of  treatment  that  would 
traumatize  a  thirty-year  man  in  the  Coea 
Nostra. 

Had  I  >>een  caught  transgressing  against 
the  good  order  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love? 
Was  I  collared  while  peeling  the  Ud  off  a  poor 
box?  Pushing  pot  among  Main  Line  sub- 
debs?  Suborning  some  blameless  Philadel- 
phia lawyer?  Not  at  all.  In  a  spirit  of 
Bclentlflc  Inquiry  I  was  merely  enduring  the 
statutory  indlgrnliles  that  anyone  must  un- 
dergo In  order  legally  to  purchase  a  firearm 
in  Philadelphia. 

With  the  aid  of  a  long-suffering  firearms 
dealer  who  has  all  but  been  put  out  of  the 
fwa  business  by  the  city's  ye*r-old  gun  law. 
I  was  going  through  the  motions  of  trying 
to  buy  a  shotgun.  Not  a  baadgxin,  mind  you. 
but  a  straightforward  fowling  piece.  What 
I  discovered  was  a  redtape  nightmare  that 
may  well  cast  the  shadow  of  coming  nation- 
wide legislation — if  the  gun  prohibitionists 
get  their  way. 

At  Al  ZtlUgan's  M  *  H  Sporting  Goods 
store  on  Market  Street  I  went  to  an  other- 
wise deserted  gun  counter  and  picked  out 
an  automatic  shotgun.  The  Philadelphia 
Department  of  Licenses  (which  privately 
makes  no  secret  of  the  profound  reservations 
It  has  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  law)  has 
done  a  reasonably  efBclent  Job  of  Implement- 
ing a  statute  that  is  basically  unenforceable, 
unfair,  and  Ineffective.  It  baa  Issued  a  direc- 
tive that  attempts  to  simplify  the  provisions 
of  the  law  so  that  dealers  and  customers  can 
do  business  without  getting  the  police  on 
their  necks.  The  directive  runs  for  two 
closely  typed  pages,  and  It  Is  small  wonder 
that  many  would-be  gun  purchasers  take  one 
look  at  It  and  ctuuige  their  minds.  Typically 
they  decide  (a)  to  give  up  the  idea  entirely 
or  (b)  to  purchase  a  gun  outside  the  city. 

For  the  buyer  who  persists,  however,  the 
ritual  goes  as  follows : 

When  the  customer  has  decided  on  a  gun. 
a  form  (the  first  of  many)  must  be  filled 
out — in  qulntupUcate.  Required  is  date, 
name  of  purchaser,  his  occupation,  his  em- 
ployer, his  signature,  and  the  signature  of  the 
seller.  The  purchaser  must  sign  a  state- 
ment affirming  that  he  has  never  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime  of  violence  in  "the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere."  He  must  list 
his  place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of  naturall- 
zatiOD  if  applicable,  sex,  age,  race,  height, 
weight,  aiid  odor  ot  bair  and  eyes.  Make, 
modti.  caUber.  barrel  length,  and  manufac- 
turer's number  of  tb«  ftiMum  must  be  noted 
oa  the  form. 

"Up  to  tbi*  point."  Al  ZUUgan  remarks  rue- 
fully wben  tbe  torm  is  complete,  "tbe  l*w  bae 
accompUahed  abaolutely  nothing.  What  tbe 
City  Council  didn't  understand  Is  that  from 


the  day  we  opened  our  doors  In  1933  we  have 
kept  cccnplete  records  of  every  gun  we've  ever 
sold — not  Just  handguns  but  shotguns  and 
rlflea  as  weU.  The  FBI.  the  state  police,  and 
Philadelphia  detectives  have  always  had  oom- 
plete  acce«  to  our  records." 

But  now  that  the  form  Is  filled  out,  may  I 
take  my  new  shotgun  and  admire  It  whUe  I 
freesse  In  some  desolate  duck  blind?  Not  by 
half,  sonny.  The  spinners  of  red  tape  have 
only  Just  started  to  strangle  you.  You  get  a 
receipt  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  firearm 
and  one  copy  oi  the  form.  That's  all  you  get. 
for  the  shotgun  will  stay  on  Al's  shelves  until 
the  bureaucratic  mills  finish  grinding  out 
your  case.  The  process  may  take  up  to  a 
month. 

Your  next  stop  Is  the  Municipal  Services 
Building  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  If  you 
happen  to  live  in  the  far  reaches  of  the  city. 
It  Is  Just  tough  luck:  you'll  have  to  stake  out 
half  a  day  to  make  the  trip  downtown.  The 
people  who  run  the  Department  of  Licenses 
are  uniformly  polite  and  efficient.  You  take 
a  numbered  ticket  that  is  spit  at  you  by  a 
m.v:hlne.  and  when  yoxir  number  Is  called 
you  take  a  chair  at  the  desk  of  an  Interviewer. 
Another  form?  Yep,  and  one  that  makes 
you  realize  the  one  you  filled  out  at  the  gun 
shop  was  no  more  than  a  preliminary  Incon- 
venience on  the  obstacle  course  that  has  been 
laid  out  for  you  to  follow  if  you  want  to  be- 
come a  gun  owner. 

In  addition  to  the  information  previously 
required,  the  Department  of  Licenses  now 
wants  to  know  where  I've  lived  for  the  past 
five  years,  my  aliases  If  any,  marital  statu.s, 
present  business  or  occupation,  any  Jobs  I've 
held  In  the  previous  five  years,  whether  my 
landlord  will  permit  me  to  keep  a  firearm  on 
the  premises,  my  reasons  In  detail  for  want- 
ing a  gun  In  the  first  place,  my'  complete 
record  of  arrests  If  I  have  any,  and  once  more 
my  signature  under  a  statement  declaring 
that  I  have  given  no  false  Information. 

There  Is  space  for  a  passport-size  photo 
and.  as  many  applicants  do,  I  have  misun- 
derstood that  part  of  the  ritual.  You  must 
provide  your  own  photos.  The  Department 
of  Licenses  will  fingerprint  you.  but  It  won't 
mug  you.  "There's  a  place  across  the  square, 
next  to  the  cafeteria,"  the  helpful  young 
lady  who  Is  taking  my  pedigree  tells  me. 

"The  place  turns  out  to  be  a  sleazy  penny 
arcade  that  makes  license  photos  as  a  side- 
line to  a  thriving  plnball-machine  business. 
It  Isn't  much,  but  then  I'm  not  Rock  Hud- 
son. I  give  the  proprietor  75  cents,  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  hands  me  two  fuzzy 
shots  of  a  hard  case  who  would  make  any 
experienced  safe  and  loft  squad  sleuth  freeze 
to  an  Instant  point. 

Back  at  the  Department  of  Licenses  I  am 
passed  on  to  the  fingerprint  desk.  In  the 
course  of  military  service  I  was  fingerprinted 
several  times.  Just  as  everyone  was.  It  has 
happened  to  me  any  number  of  times  since, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secret  Service  (for 
White  House  press  credentials),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (so  that  I  could  be  ordained 
to  cover  some  shooting  war  or  other),  and 
at  the  hands  of  various  foreign  countries 
that  were  trying  to  find  reasons  for  refusing 
to  let  me  visit  them.  It  will  unquestionably 
happen  to  me  many  times  In  the  future. 
But  I  shall  never  grow  accustomed  to  It. 
Being  fingerprinted  Is  perhaps  necessary  in 
some  situations,  but  It  never  stops  being  an 
Indignity.  It  Is  a  calculated  humiliation, 
something  society  does  to  an  Ill-tempered 
sort  who  has  Just  bashed  his  old  Indy  with 
the  telly. 

Eventually,  t>fter  I  had  provided  a  set  of 
prints  for  the  FBI,  the  Philadelphia  police 
and  the  License  Bureau.  I  was  permitted  to 
wash  my  hands.  So  far  I  had  invested  more 
than  two  hours  In  trying  to  persuade  the 
city  to  permit  me  to  purchase  a  shotgun. 
Was  I  flnlnshed?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Now  I 
must  go  to  the  cashier's  counter  and  give 
him  a  dollar,  and  that  finishes  me  wltb  the 
Department  of  Licenses. 


Now  may  I  return  to  Al  Zllligan's  and 
claim  my  shotgun? 

Get  back  in  line,  buddy;  the  fun  has  Just 
l>egun.  Tbe  License  chaps  are  through  with 
me.  all  right,  but  the  Police  Department 
Isn't.  My  fingerprints,  mug  shots,  and  pedi- 
gree now  go  to  the  police.  They  wUl  spend 
from  ten  to  thirty  days  Investigating  me. 
searching  my  fingerprints,  seeking  any  record 
of  criminal  behavior,  trying  to  determine 
whether  I  am  some  fire-eating  subversive.  If 
I  pass  their  scrutiny,  they  will  mall  me  my  - 
license.  Then,  and  only  then,  may  I  return 
to  Al's  store  and  take  possession  of  my  shot- 
gun. 

But  suppose  the  police  decide  I'm  not  the 
sort  of  person  who  ought  to  own  a  firearm? 
Hard  lines,  mister.  Most  lawyers  think  the 
Philadelphia  law  leaves  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Police  Department. 

Few  people  will  bother  wltb  the  redtape. 
the  time  wasting,  the  Inconvenience,  and  the 
systematic  humiliation.  Legal  gun  sales  are 
off  from  33  to  90  percent  In  Philadelphia,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  former  dealers  have  closed 
their  gun  departments  entirely.  But  agree- 
ing that  the  law  does  Impose  enormous  bur- 
dens on  the  gun  dealer  and  the  honest  citi- 
zen, isn't  It  worth  It  If  firearms  are  being 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  hoodlums  and 
psychopaths? 

WeU.  it  might  be  at  that.  But  Philadelphia 
Is  discovering,  that  Its  gun  law,  like  New 
York's  notorious  Sullivan  Law.  simply  doesn't 
work.  Its  failure  Is  amply  documented. 
Heed  the  words  of  William  F.  Kllleen,  who 
until  January  of  this  year  was  Philadelphia's 
assistant  district  attorney  In  charge  of  prose- 
cuting homocide  cases. 

"The  ordinance  Is  not  having  any  effect  on 
crime."  he  says.  "There  has  been  no  appre- 
ciable Increase  or  decrease  in  the  percentage 
of  crimes  Involving  firearms  since  the  ordi- 
nance went  Into  effect.  There  has  been  an 
Increase  In  crimes  of  violence.  This  ordi- 
nance has  had  no  effect  on  these  crimes.  The 
only  effect  this  ordinance  has  had  Is  nn  ad- 
verse effect  on  legitimate  firearms  dealers  In 
the  city.  It  lias  forced  people  to  buy  firearms 
In  the  suburbs. 

"/  know  the  pattern  of  homocides  and 
crimes  of  violence,  having  been  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  for  two  years.  This  law  does 
not  affect  that  pattern  at  all." 

To  lawyer  Kllleen  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  causes  of  violent  crime.  "This  Is  a 
short-sighted  bill  and  doesn't  get  at  the  root 
of  the  problem.  The  root  is  poverty,  igno- 
rance, and  socio-economic  problems. 

"What  criminal  Is  going  to  worry  alx>ut 
violating  this  ordinance  when  the  penalty  Is 
$300  and  or  ninety  days?  A  criminal  is  not 
going  to  worry  atx>ut  a  i>ermlt  to  get  a  gun 
when  he  Is  thinldng  of  committing  crimes 
that  carry  ten-  to  twenty-year  sentences.  I 
believe  that  this  ordinance  was  panic  legisla- 
tion resulting  from  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy." 

The  most  hostile  antigun  crank  would 
have  trouble  In  attacking  Mr.  Killeen's  cre- 
dentials as  an  expert  witness.  Another 
lawyer  whose  opinion  is  worth  recording  Is 
Frederick  H.  Starling  III.  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association. 

"It  Is  to  l>e  remembered."  he  says,  "that 
weapons  In  themselves  do  not  commit 
crimes.  Neither  do  decent  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Therefore  any  legislation  against  the 
weapon  or  against  the  law-abiding  citizen  Is 
a  fallacy. 

"I  do  not  believe  t^at  this  ordinance  is 
working  at  all.  It  Is  not  cutting  crime.  It  Is 
Just  hurting  the  honest,  law-abiding  citizen. 
To  diminish  crime  you  do  not  attack  the 
ownership  of  firearms,  you  attack  tbe  social 
evils  that  cause  crime." 

Note  well  that  neither  of  these  men  fits 
the  stereotype  that  has  been  so  assiduously 
fostered  by  the  noisy  antigun  lobby.  The 
two  men  are  not  paranoid  neo-Nazis  arming 
to  ward  off  some   imagined   leftwlng  coup. 
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Both  are  respected  lawyers;  both  spoke  after 
watching  the  workings  of  Philadelphia's 
rigidly  prohibitionist  gim  law  for  nearly  a 
year.    Both  know  whereof  they  speak. 

We  will  Invoke  another  expert  witness,  and 
one  who  offers  some  shrewd  Insights  Into  how 
witless  laws  such  as  the  one  at  hand  come 
Into  being.  He  Is  City  Councilman  Gaetano 
P.  Giordano.  Councilman  Giordano  voted 
for  the  law  when  It  was  adopted  In  March  of 
1965,  and  he  is  bluntly  candid  about  why 
he  did. 

"Politicians  get  nervous,"  is  how  he  sums 
it  up. 

"There  was  a  crime  wave  at  the  time  they 
passed  the  ordinance.  They  passed  it  so  they 
could  say  they  did  something  about  crime. 
And  it's  not  working.  It's  Just  giving  people 
a  headache  who  want  to  buy  a  gun. 

"I'm  definitely  against  this  gun  law.  You 
can  see  that  It  Is  not  cutting  crime  In  the 
city.  Besides,  if  you  are  going  to  commit  a 
crime,  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  purchase 
permit  to  buy  a  gun  first." 

A  politician  who  will  own  up  that  he  has 
been  wrong  Is  a  rare  and  honest  man.  "I 
would  like  to  repeal  this  law."  Councilman 
Giordano  says.  "It's  a  Joke.  Everytlme 
there's  a  crime  the  politicians  blame  the  gun. 
The  answer  to  this  crime  problem  Is  not  to 
attack  the  gun;  It's  to  attack  the  causes  of 
crime."  Like  Attorney  Kllleen  he  cites 
poverty  and  Ignorance  as  prime  causes. 

"Start  attacking  the  roots  of  crime  at  the 
home,"  he  continued.  "My  father's  word  was 
law  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  It  isn't  that  way 
in  homes  today.  A  firearm  Is  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life — a  way  of  life  I  went  to 
war  to  protect.  I  think  this  gun  ordinance 
Is  the  biggest  fiasco  in  the  country." 

The  melancholy  record  of  crime  in  Phila- 
delphia bears  out  the  councilman's  opinion 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  law.  Like  most 
American  cities.  Philadelphia  Is  faced  with 
a  rapid  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  violent 
crime.  The  gun  law  has  not  slowed  It.  Late 
last  year,  after  more  than  eight  months  of 
experience  with  the  new  law.  Police  Chief 
Inspector  Harold  Fox  could  offer  no  evidence 
that  the  gun  law  had  done  any  of  the  things 
its  eager  backers  promised  It  would  do. 

"Actually,"  he  said,  "we  already  have  had 
more  homicides  than  In  all  of  1964,  and  from 
the  top  of  my  head  I'd  guess  that  about  40 
percent  involved  guns.  But  the  number  of 
homicides  has  kept  climbing  every  year  and 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
year's  rate  is  any  lower  than  It  would  have 
been  without  our  effort  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  irresponsible  persons." 

But  although  It  is  not  possible  to  show 
that  the  gun  law  has  had  any  dampening 
effect  on  crime,  U  Is  painfully  easy  to  show 
that  it  has  hurt  a  great  many  reputable 
businessmen. 

Prom  April  15,  1965.  until  the  end  of  tha* 
year  the  Department  of  Licenses  Issued  2,400 
purchase  permits.  In  a  normal  year,  Phil- 
adelphia dealers  estimate,  they  sold  between 
35,000  and  40,000  firearms.  Irv  Joffe,  of 
Joffe's  Gun  Shop,  submitted  figures  to  the 
City  Council  showing  the  ruinous  effect  the 
law  has  had  on  Philadelphia  outfitters. 

"By  September  1,  six  months  after  the 
ordinance  went  into  effect,  fourteen  stores 
out  of  the  city's  eighty-two  gun  dealers  dis- 
continued the  sale  of  guns,"  Mr.  Joffe  said 
"In  1964— the  last  full  year  before  the  law 
was  adopted— estimated  gun  sales  totaled 
about  95  million.  Estimated  sales  for  1965 
totaled  about  $2.2  million.  That  means 
among  other  things,  that  the  city  lost  an 
estimated  «82,0O0  In  taxes  Just  from  the  sale 
of  guns.  But  it  Is  actually  worse  than  that 
In  my  opinion  there  is  about  a  five  to  one 
ratio  between  the  amount  a  person  spends 
on  hunting  and  shooting  accessories  and  the 
amount  spent  on  guns.  In  other  words  a 
person  may  spend  (5  for  ammunition,  gun 
cases,  shooting  clothes,  and  the  like  for  every 
•  1  he  spends  on  a  gun.     If  this  Is  the  case. 
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then  the  city  also  lost  about  $410,000  on 
taxes  on  accessories.  Total  taxes  lost  to  the 
city  in  the  first  partial  year  of  <^>eratlon  of 
the  law  could  run  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000. 

"In  my  opinion  the  loss  In  sales  was  about 
94  percent.  From  what  I  can  see  the  only 
sales  in  the  city  are  handguns  for  protection. 
The  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  has  all  but 
stopped.  But  this  doesn't  mean  that  Phlla- 
delphlans  have  stopped  buying  firearms;  it 
only  means  that  they  are  not  buying  them  In 
the  city.  They  are  buying  them  outside  of 
the  city." 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  controversial 
law  makes  It  illegal  to  purchase  a  firearm 
(rifle,  shotgun,  or  handgun)  outside  the  city 
and  then  bring  it  Into  Philadelphia.  Even  a 
hunter  going  from.  say.  Camden,  New  Jersey, 
to  western  Pennsylvania  would  have  to  ob- 
tain a  license  to  transport  his  firearm 
through  Philadelphia  If  he  observed  the  let- 
ter of  the  law.  But  obviously  neither  the 
letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  ob- 
served, nor  Is  there  any  serious  attempt  to 
enforce  its  more  far-out  provisions. 

"A  black  market  In  firearms  has  been  cre- 
ated by  this  ordinance,"  dealer  Joffe  said. 
"People  are  simply  buying  their  guns  outside 
the  city  and  bringing  them  In." 

"Under  the  old  system."  Al  Zllllgan  points 
out.  "the  authorities  had  a  good  line  on  every 
gun  that  was  sold.  They  don't  now.  however, 
because  most  of  the  guns  are  being  bought 
outside  the  city.  The  legislation  Is  utterly 
self-defeating  as  a  policing  measure." 

James  Colosimo.  one  of  the  city's  biggest 
retailers,  makes  a  point  that  illustrates  the 
side  effects  of  the  hastily  conceived  gun  law. 
Mr.  Colosimo.  who  estimates  that  his  sales  of 
sporting  firearms  are  70  percent  off,  has  also 
experienced  a  tremendous  drop  In  the  sale  of 
hunting  licenses.  "I  sold  500  hunting  li- 
censes during  19C4,'  he  says,  "and  In  1966  I 
sold  only  200." 

The  objective  reporter  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Philadelphia's  gun  law  Is  a 
failure.  So  far  as  anyone  can  learn  it  has  not 
prevented  one  crime.  It  has  plainly  created 
the  same  atmosphere  of  contempt  for  law 
that  all  bad  legislation  creates.  Like  Pro- 
hibition. It  has  dried  up  only  legitimate  com- 
merce. The  hoodlum  will  continue  to  obtain 
his  weapons  from  underworld  sources  or  by 
stealing  them.  The  law-abiding  hunter  or 
target  shooter  is  given  the  choice  of  knuck- 
ling under  to  a  grossly  inequitable  law,  at 
great  Inconvenience  to  himself,  or  becoming 
a  lawbreaker  by  circumventing  it.  Reputa- 
ble dealers,  as  we  have  seen,  are  being  de- 
prived of  their  right  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

Does  this  documented  and  unchallenged 
record  of  failure  mean  that  Philadelphia's 
misbegotten  gun  law  is  fated  for  quick  re- 
peal? Unfortunately  for  the  city's  outdoors- 
men,  dealers,  and  licensing  authorlUes,  it 
means  nothing  of  the  sort.  Bad  laws  have 
a  species  of  immortality.  In  site  of  an  ap- 
palling record  of  gangsterism  and  official 
corruption.  It  took  fourteen  years  to  repeal 
the  grisly  nonsense  that  Americans  remem- 
ber as  Prohibition.  The  same  non-think  and 
the  same  craven  ward  politics  that  brought 
Philadelphia's  g\m  law  into  laeing  will  doubt- 
less keep  It  alive  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
probably  few  members  of  the  City  Council 
who  will  not  concede  that  It  Is  a  thoroughly 
bad  law.  but  there  are  even  fewer  with  the 
courage  of  Councilman  Giordano  to  stand  up 
and  admit  that  they  have  made  a  mistake. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  minor  amendments, 
the  City  Council  is  not  likely  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  law  within  the  near  future. 
Like  the  Sullivan  Law  in  New  York,  It  seems 
destined  to  haunt  whole  generations  of 
shooters  and  gun  collectors. 

There  is  one  more  sad  note,  and  If  It  sounds 
Uke  weeping  over  spilled  milk.  It  should. 
Philadelphia  sportsmen  did  a  notably  poor 
Job  of  defending  themselves  against  the  law 
when  it  was  being  debated  a  year  ago.    Most 


of  them  remained  Indifferent  until  It  was 
too  late,  and  of  the  few  who  Joined  the 
battle  there  were  some  who  did  more  harm 
than  good.  Several  City  Councllmen  re- 
ported at  the  time  that  they  had  been  sub- 
jected to  abusive  and  threatening  telephone 
calls  In  the  middle  of  the  night  from  self- 
styled  sportsmen  and  gun  hobbyists.  All 
that  was  accomplished  by  these  tactics  was 
to  confirm  the  Ubelous  Image  that  the  anU- 
gun  cranks  and  do-gooders  were  so  busy 
spreading. 

The  Philadelphia  story  proved  again  that 
the  time  to  prevent  bad  legislation  Is  before 
It  is  passed.  It  is  a  lesson  that  outdoorsmen 
had  better  take  to  heart  while  the  Congress 
is  debating  the  myriad  of  proposed  gun  laws 
that  Is  before  It  now. 


Cornelias  J.  "Neal"  Haggerty 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARK.S 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 


OF   CALIPOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rerord  Senate  Resolu- 
tion No.  140  of  the  California  Legisla- 
ture ofifered  May  3.  1966,  relating  to 
Cornelius  J.  Haggerty,  one  of  Califor- 
nia's most  distinguished  citizens,  and  af- 
fectionately known  to  many  Members  of 
this  House  as  "Neal"  Haggerty. 

It  Is  a  happy  privilege  for  me  to  pre- 
sent this  resolution: 

Senate  Resolution  No.  140.  Relating  to 
COBNELrtJS  J.  Haccerty 

Whereas,  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  is 
temporarily  unable  to  perform  his  customary 
services  due  to  illness:  and 

Whereas,  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  ("Neal "  to 
most  of  us)  Is  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, where  he  was  born  January  10  1894 
and  came  to  California  in  1921,  made  his 
residence  in  Los  Angeles,  and  has  been  a  clU- 
zen  of  the  State  of  California  since  that 
time;  and 

Whereas.  He  began  his  business  life  as  a 
laboring  man  and  was  a  lather  by  trade  and 
a  member  of  the  Lather's  Union  of  which  he 
became  Buslpese  Manager  of  Lather's  Local 
42  in  Los  Angeles  In  1928,  following  which 
he  was  elected  Second  Vice  President  of  the 
International  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and 
Metal  Lathers  In  1929,  and  in  1933'.  was 
elected  to  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council;  in  1936  was 
elected  Vice  President  of  California  '  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  APL,  of  which  he  be- 
came President  in  1937;  has  held  offices  of 
responsibility  with  labor  organizations  ever 
since;  was  appointed  President  of  the  APL- 
CIO  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment m  Washington,  D.C.,  In  1960;  and 

Whereas,  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  has' held 
important  public  offices,  notably  having  been 
a  Mraber  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council 
on  Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Labor;  a  member  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Committee,  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Department  of  Labor;  a  Member  of  the  Re- 
gional Lavor-Management  Committee  of  De- 
fense Manpower  Administration;  a  Member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  National  Housing 
Conference;  a  Member  of  the  National  Count 
cU  of  National  Planning  AssoclaUon  and  Vice 
President  of  the  International  Labor  Press 
Association,  AFLn-CIO;  a  Member  of  the  Joint 
United  States-Mexican  Trade  Union  Commit- 
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t««  and  Anj  Member  of  th«  Latin  American 
unit  of  Intem*tlon*l  Oonfederatlon  of  Free 
Trade  Union*;  a  Member  of  the  Board  ot 
RegenU  of  the  Unlver»lty  of  California;  a 
Member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  CouncU 
on  CalUornla  Department  of  Employment:  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San 
Francisco  Maritime  Museum;  Sponsor  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund.  Incorporated;  a 
Member  of  the  Archdlocesan  Committee  for 
Catholic  Charities:  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Rehabilitation  of  Industrtally 
Injured  of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion: and  numerous  other  offices  reflecting 
the  trust  and  confidence  imposed  In  him  by 
all  who  knew  him:  and 

Whereas.  Cornelius  J.  Haggerty  Is  well- 
known  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  due 
to  his  many  years  as  representative  of  labor 
at  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California: 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Caltfomia,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
regret  the  physical  impairment  of  the  actlv- 
lile«  of  this  highly  respected  representative 
of  Ubor  and  desire  by  this  resolution  to 
convey  to  him  our  most  sincere  sympathy 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  his  recovery 
wUl  be  speedy  and  permanent;  and  be  it 
further  ^    _       . 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
U  directed  to  transmit  a  suitably  prepared 
copy  of  thU  resolution  to  Mr.  Cornelius  J. 
Haggerty. 


Ducloswcs  of  the  Week— Part  III 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RI^RESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1966 
Mr  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hereinafter 
are  more  discloeures  which  have  come  to 
my  attenUon  and  which.  In  turn.  I  am 
calling  to  the  attention  of  my  constit- 
uents. 

cAsa  NO.  I 

In  the  Nations  Capital,  it  was  dis- 
cloaed  last  week  that  Federal  funds  were 
cut  off  from  the  local  antipoverty  pro- 
gram. The  agency  revealed  that  a  Head- 
start  project  was  discriminating  against 
poor  white  children. 

CASK  NO.  n 

A  Florida  Senator  suggested  legisla- 
tion to  reduce  Federal  contributions  to 
wages  for  professional  antipoverty  work- 
ers. 

The  Senator  said : 

It  Just  hasnt  been  realistic  for  antipov- 
erty workers  to  draw  salarte*  which  some- 
timea  exceed  those  of  the  highest  offlcUle 
of  a  local  community. 

CASK  NO.   tn 

A  look  at  last  year's  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures points  up  why  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  a  serious  inter- 
national balance -of -payments  problem. 
Of  the  $6.2  billion  spent  for  foreign  aid 
Isist  year.  $2.8  billion  was  spent  on  ex- 
ports of  goods  au:id  services  from  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand.  $3.4 
billion — or  55  percent — of  the  total,  was 
spent  overseas  helping  worsen  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem. 
CASS  NO.  rv 

Wealthy  silk-stocking  suburban 
Chevy  Chase.  Just  outside  the  District 
of  Columbia,  recently  received  $80,000 


from  the  Federal  Government  to  bund 
termls  courts.  This  area  has  a  median 
Income  average  of  $17,272  per  family, 
making  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  commu- 
nities In  the  country. 

CASE    NO.    r 

Almost  $2  blUion  of  Federal  money  Is 
spent  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Agency,  mainly  to  attack  the  school  drop- 
out problem.  Meanwhile,  during  the 
same  period.  680,000  boys  and  girls  left 
high  school  before  graduation — an  in- 
crease of  75.000  over  the  previous  year, 
which  is  hardly  progress. 

CASE    NO.    VI 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  FY'ieman  di- 
rected a  750-word  communication  to 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Instead  of  using  1  of  his 
8.000  EMstrlct  of  Columbia  employees  to 
hand  deliver  his  message,  he  sent  39Jin- 
dividual  telegrams.  The  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer: $2,400. 

He  seems  to  have  overlooked  Piesident 

Johnsons  public  announcement  that  all 

Cabinet    members    had    been    asked    to 

economize. 

CASE  NO.  vn 

A  Senator  changed  his  mind  and  sup- 
plied the  one-vote  margin  necessary  to 
prevent  defeat  of  the  President's  $12  mil- 
lion rent  subsidy  appropriation. 

This  switch  came  after  the  White 
House  agreed  to  support  a  previously  re- 
jected $10  million  housing  program  for 
Alaskan  Eskimos. 

Afterward,  the  Senator  remarked: 

I'm  not  proud  of  myself. 

CASE   NO.   vin 

A  hish-level  U.S.  Commission  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  United  NatTons  Uke 
over  ownership  of  the  high  seas  and  outer 
space  and  use  them  as  independent 
sources  of  Income. 

This  Commission  To  Study  the  Orga- 
nization of  Peace  also  said  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General.  U  Thant.  should  recruit 
and  pay  his  own  permanent  force  of  2,000 
soldiers. 


My*tery  of  the  Missing  Tarapur  Reactor 
Part*  and  Pieces — Continued 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 


The  shipment  consisted  of  a  20-ton  air- 
lock and  precisely  formed  pieces  of  sheet 
steel.  The  Pakistanis  succeeded  In  remov- 
ing these  bxUky  items  to  a  place  unknown. 
It  is  sttU  unknown.  AID  and  the  State 
Department  were  notified,  but  proved  in- 
adequate to  the  task  of  tracking  them  down. 
The- parts  and  pieces  eventually  had  to  be 
replaced  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
who  is  building  the  $100  million  Indian  nu- 
clear power  station — which  is  being  financed 
to  the  tune  of  $80  million  by  U.S.  taxpayers 
under  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Despite  President  Johnson's  friendship 
with  a  Pakistani  camel  driver,  despite  his 
wining  and  dining  Premier  Ayub  Kahn  of 
that  country,  who  made  a  money  hunting 
expedition  to  the  U.S.  subsequent  to  the  hi- 
jacking, despite  more  millions  of  U.S.  aid  and 
loans  since  that  time,  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration— with  all  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  at  its  command — has  been  unable  to 
do  a  single  thing  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of 
the  missing  reactor  parts  and  pieces.  So 
far  as  anybody  knows  they  are  being  used  as 
hitching  posts  for  camels. 

The  "con't  "  part  of  this  story  is  that  on 
May  nth.  John  A.  Hall.  Assistant  General 
Manager  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
notified  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  that  a  U.S.  built  research  reactor  at 
Islamabad.  Pakistan,  is  now  fully  operative 
"and  Pakistan  officials  are  expected  soon  to 
request  payment  of  the  $350,000  grant  which 
AEC  committed  to  Pakistan  in  1960"  to  get 
the  research  reactor  built. 

Further,  the  AEC  is  dlbcusslng  with  Dr. 
I.  H.  Usmanl.  Chairman  of  the  Pakistan  AEC, 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  laboratory- 
to-laboratory  arrangement  between  the  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory  and  the  Pakistan 
Institute  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology. 
Such  "sister  laboratory "  arrangements  are 
not  without  expense  to  Uncle  Sam's  taxpay- 
ers. Moreover,  the  Pakistani  Institute  is 
receiving  two  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  grants  for  Isotope  production  worth 
approximately  $50,000.  The  IAEA  also  gets  a 
good  hunk  of  its  funds  for  this  purpose  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury. 

All  in  all.  this  adds  up  to  some  pretty  gen- 
erous "greenback"  days  for  the  Pakistanis. 

The  missing  Tarapur  reactor  parts  and 
pieces  are— or  were — worth  at  least  the  $350.- 
000  the  Pakistanis  are  "expected  "  to  request 
By  copy  of  this  document  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  President,  the  State  Department.  AID 
and  the  AEC  that  the  $350,000  "commitment" 
be  discharged  by  giving  PaklsUn  a  legitimate 
title  to  the  hijacked  property.  Or,  if  they 
won't  agree,  these  U.S.  officials  should  hold 
up  the  $350,000  until  the  mystery  Is  solved 
and  Pakistan  agrees  to  compensate  the  right- 
ful owners  of  this  property. 


I 


or  CALiroaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1966 

Mr  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that 
the  Congress  may  be  Informed.  I  have 
obtained  unanimous  consent  for  repro- 
duction below  of  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  mystery  of  the  missing  Taiapur  re- 
actor parts  and  i^eces: 
Mtstbst   or  THE   MiaaiNO  Taeapoti  Reacto« 

Pabts  and  Pieces — Continued 
From:    Representative  Craio  Hosmee.  chair- 
man. GOP  conference  committee  on  nu- 
clear affairs 
To:  House  GOP  conference 

Previously  I  advised  you  that  when  the 
India-Pakistan  war  broke  out  last  fall  Pakis- 
tan seised  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  ot  ports  and  pieces  for  the  Tarapur 
reactor.  The»e  were  bound  for  India  In  the 
hold  of  a  ship  then  In  a  Pakistani  Port. 


Rifral  Electrification  in  Nebraska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAIR  CALLAN 

or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  23.  1966 

Mr.  CALLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  a 
year  the  public  power  districts  of  the 
Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association 
sponsors  a.n  essay  contest  on  the  purpose, 
value,  and  accomplishments  of  rural 
electrification  In  Nebraska. 

The  following  winning  essays  express 
well  what  RE:a  means  to  them  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  reconmiend  these  essays  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  reading : 


May  23,  1966 
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Fundamental  Principles  or  Rukal 
Electrification 

(Information. — Name.  Ernest  Tomasle- 
wtcz:  age.  16;  grade,  sophomore;  school, 
Humphrey  Central  Catholic  High  School; 
name  of  father,  Henry  Tomaslewlcz,  Hum- 
phrey. Nebr.:  contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Cornhusker  Public  Power  District,  Columbus. 
Nebr.,  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

"What  a  person  Is  or  becomes  is  deter- 
mined by  his  Inheritance,  environment,  and 
what  he  acquires."  This  theory  can  be  ap- 
plied to  each  one  of  us — Including  the  Corn- 
husker Public  Power  District,  because  It  in 
Itself  Is  a  "living  person"  reliably  serving 
the  growing  population  of  the  Platte  Valley. 
inheritance 
The  Cornhusker  Public  Power  District  is 
an  electric  utility,  engaged  prlmaniy  in  pro- 
viding rural  areas  with  retail  electric  service. 
It  is  publlcally  owned  by  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska, and  chartered  by  the  state  to  engage 
In  the  electric  utility  business  In  Its  service 
area.  All  the  power  requirement  for  the 
District  Is  currently  supplied  by  the  Nebraska 
Public  System  under  a  wholesale  contract. 

Activities  of  the  District  are  controlled  by 
the  laws  of  the  state.  A  nine-man  board, 
called  directors,  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the 
District.  Maintenance  crews  located  In  three 
cities  keep  up  to  date  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  lines  and  substations. 

ENVIRONMENT 

The  electrical  power  made  available  to  the 
farm  has  taken  many  unique  and  Interesting 
forms. 

In  the  field.  Irrigation  pumps  provide  the 
needed  water  to  produce  the  highest  yield. 
The  amounts  of  grain  from  these  fields  feed 
the  numbers  In  the  feedlot  and  dairy  opera- 
tions. Grain  drying  and  feeding  equipment 
powered  by  electricity  assists  the  feeders. 
While  electric  milkers,  refrigerated  bulk 
tanks,  and  separators  do  the  "labor"  In  the 
milking  businesses. 

On  the  farm  place,  welders,  drills,  power 
saws,  etc.  make  maintenance  by  electricity  a 
bargain.  Heat  lamps  and  portable  heaters 
have  saved  many  litters  for  the  farmer.  Now 
Introduced  and  rapidly  accepted  are  the  mer- 
cury vapor  yard  Ughts  which  serve  a  twofold 
purpose — add  beauty  and  check  Intruders. 

In  the  farmhouse,  electricity  again  domi- 
nates the  modem  scene.  Refrigerators, 
freezers,  frying  pans,  coffee  pots — only  to 
mention  a  few— helps  the  farm  wife  to  pre- 
pare well-balanced  nutritional  meals  all  year 
round  electric  heat,  lights,  and  hot  water  are 
provided  without  a  single  flame;  no  soot,  no 
fumes — It's  clean.  Alr-condltloning  only 
adds  to  the  list  of  convenient  appliances 
which  we  normally  take  for  granted. 

ACQUIRED 

What  rural  electrification  has  acquired 
through  its  service  In  the  past  reflects  on 
the  present.  Increased  Income  for  farmers 
obtained  only  by  Unproved  farming  tech- 
niques has  staged  a  demand  for  more  elec- 
tric devices.  This  demand  allows  the  retaUer 
to  expand  creating  employment  openings 
and  a  larger  assortment  of  merchandise. 
Thus  community  economy  Is  raised  and  life's 
pleasure  prolonged. 

One  serious  problem  we  face  is  the  gradual 
drift  of  young  people  away  from  the  rural 
areas.  We  know  we  can  prevent  the  lack  of 
economic  opportunity  If  cheaply  obtainable 
electricity  can  be  provided  to  interest  enter- 
prises. In  this  case,  rural  electrification  has 
acquired  much  encouragement  by  the  In- 
coming businesses  needing  Ite  power  for 
operations. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  summarize  the 
privileges  I  and  my  community  have  In  being 
served  by  this  "living  person."  The  follow- 
ing words  of  secretary  Orvllle  Freeman  could 
not  be  more  explicit.  "The  role  of  the  REA 
Is  not  finished — it  Is  only  beginning." 


Development  or  Rural  Electrification  in 
Mt  Area 
(Information. — Name.  Melissa  Wagner; 
age,  16;  grade,  junior;  school.  Tllden  High 
School;  name  of  father,  Clarence  Wagner, 
"Tllden.  Nebr.;  contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Elkhorn  Rural  Public  Power  District,  Battle 
Creek,  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebras- 
ka Rural  Electric  Association.) 

Electricity  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
forces  used  by  man.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  farms  In  the 
United  States  were  receiving  electric  power. 
Today,  over  93  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  farms 
are  electrified. 

In  the  'Old  days'  most  farm  homes  de- 
pended on  kerosene  and  Aladdin  lamps  for 
lighting.  A  few  well-to-do  homes  had  their 
own  carbide  generator  plants. 

Then,  on  May  11,  1935.  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  bill  creating  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (R.E_A.). 
This  bill  was  co-sponsored  by  Representative 
Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas  and  Senator  George 
W.  Norrts  of  Nebraska.  This  bill  was  to  lend 
$40,000,000  annually  to  promote  rural  elec- 
trification on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Elkhorn  Rural  Public  Power  District 
became  a  reality  in  1938,  with  the  help  of 
many  hard  working  people.  These  people  had 
a  dream  of  rural  electric  power  and  they 
persuaded  others  to  consider  their  Idea  and 
help  make  them  materialize. 

On  January  17.  1939,  these  people's  appli- 
cation for  creating  a  rural  public  power  dis- 
trict was  approved  and  on  April  29.  1940.  116 
miles  of  line  was  energized  and  148  con- 
sumers were  hooked  up.  One  year  later  there 
were  250  consumers  with  an  average  con- 
sumption of  64  K.W.H.  per  consumer. 

Last  year  our  district  celebrated  Ite  sliver 
anniversary  with  1,855  miles  of  distribution 
line,  51  miles  of  transmission  line,  8  sub- 
stations, and  3,471  customers  using  an  aver- 
age of  674  K.W.H.  per  month. 

Thanks  to  those  people  with  their  dream, 
our  district,  as  well  as  all  of  Nebraska,  now 
enjoys  the  benefite  of  electricity.  Today, 
many  use  electricity  for  light  and  power  as 
well  as  heating  and  air  conditioning  their 
homes. 

Electricity  Is  the  cleanest,  handiest,  most 
economical  power  available  to  man.  It  U 
convenient,  too.  There  are  no  unsightly 
tanks,  dangerous  gas  lines,  or  falling  pilot 
lights,  and  electricity  Is  one  of  the  cheapest 
commodities  we  can  buy. 

R.E.A.  has  emancipated  the  rural  house- 
wife. No  longer  must  she  slave  over  a  hot 
wood  stoves  or  wash  stacks  of  dishes  and 
tons  of  clothes  by  hand.  Now,  electric 
pumps  bring  fresh  water  to  the  house,  where 
It  is  heated  by  electric  water  heaters  and  used 
In  dishwashers  and  washing  machines. 
Electric  toasters,  stoves,  and  vacuum  clean- 
ers are  Just  a  few  of  the  appliances  that  make 
life  much  easier  for  the  farm  wife. 

Electricity  has  become  the  farmer's  hired 
man.  The  farmer  can  feed  twice  as  much 
livestock  with  electricity  as  weU  as  use  it  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  manual  labor  he  once 
had  to  do.  Power  tools  such  as  welders, 
saws,  and  drills  make  repair  easy  and  inex- 
pensive. 

The  use  of  electric  power  has  decreased 
labor.  Increased  output,  and  Improved  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  farm  family.  Elec- 
tricity Is  the  means  which  enables  my  com- 
munity to  look  to  a  future  of  Improvement 
and  opportunity.  It  U  definitely  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  forces  used  by  men. 


What  Rural  ELECTRincATiON  Means  to  Mb 

AND   THE    COMMUNITT 

(Information.— Name.  Cheryl  Anderson; 
age,  15;  grade,  sophomore;  school.  Stroms- 
burg  pubUc  schools;  name  of  father,  Forrest 
D.  Anderson.  Stromsburg,  Nebr.;  contestant 
sponsored  by  the  Polk  County  Rural  Public 
Power    District,    Stromsburg,    Nebr.,    in    co- 


operation dwlth  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association.) 

To  me  electricity  means  Instant  Power. 
For  brushing  teeth  with  an  electric  tooth- 
bnish  to  grinding  silage  for  livestock,  elec- 
tricity is  an  ever-present  source  of  power. 

Yesterday  when  the  lines  were  out  for  a 
short  time  this  Instant  Power  stopped.  Our 
house  became  cold,  the  water  stopped  run- 
ning, the  freezer  and  refrigerator  stopped,  we 
could  not  tell  the  time,  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision were  silent,  Dad's  elevator  stopped,  the 
vacuum  cleaner  and  electric  mixer  refused  to 
budge,  no  meals  could  be  cooked,  no  washing 
or  drying  of  school  blouses,  the  drying  fan 
for  the  grain  was  dead,  and  the  heat  lamps 

in  the  barn  were  cold.    But  worst  of  all 

No  Lights  anywhere. 

I  had  taken  these  things  for  granted  be- 
fore. Right  then  I  began  to  realize  the  many 
services  and  pleasures  that  are  brought  to 
our  farm  and  home  by  electricity — this  mod- 
em Genie  of  Miracles  with  low  cost  service. 
The  Nebraska  Electric  Farmer,  which  I  en- 
Joy  reading,  states  there  are  over  500  different 
ways  which  electric  power  can  be  utilized  in 
rural  areas.  Electricity  means  power  for 
hoisting  hay,  Irrigating  crops  and  welding 
farm  machinery;  it  means  heat  for  brooding 
chickens  and  running  water  for  bathrooms; 
it  means  labor-saving  kitchens  and  easier 
farming.  Electricity  means  greater  agri- 
cultural efficiency  and  higher  living  stand- 
ards. 

Many  of  these  Instant  Power  benefite  are 
social  and  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics. 
Rural  electrification  resulte  in  greater  self- 
respect  and  more  home  pride  for  farm  people. 
Today's  rural  home  Is  as  modem  as  Ite  city 
counterpart.  Retired  country  couples  need 
not  move  to  town  for  conveniences:  rural 
youth  are  more  contented  with  farm  life. 
Electricity  helps  end  the  feeling  of  isolation 
which  has  often  depressed  rural  people. 

Use  of  electric  equipment  allows  more  time 
for  civic  and  church  affairs  and  for  recrea- 
tion. Rural  electrification  helps  open  the 
window  on  the  world  through  news 
broad  caste. 

Electricity  greatly  enhances  farm  produc- 
tivity and  thereby  Increases  Incomes;  It  ijer- 
mlte  Intensification  and  diversification  of  op- 
erations. Rural  electrification  helps  the 
average  Mr.  Polk  County  Farmer  continue 
farming  In  the  face  of  scarce  labor. 

Electricity  Is  responsible  for  many  Impor- 
tant health  Improvemente.  There  Is  hot 
water  for  sanitary  measures.  Better  and 
tastier  foods  are  available  through  refrigera- 
tion and  freezing.  Homes  have  even  tem- 
peratures thanks  to  electric  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Air  conditioners  help  relieve  asthma  and 
hay  fever  sufferers.  Electric  yard  llghte  re- 
duce accldente  and  dlscoiirage  burglary. 
Especially  helpful  on  our  farm  is  the  all- 
night  light  my  father  recently  Installed. 

Our  electric  sewing  machine  Is  a  necessity 
for  my  Home  Economics  and  4-H  work.  An 
electric  blanket  keeps  me  warm  at  night. 
And.  as  every  teenage  girl  knows,  a  hair 
dryer  is  a  must! 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  America's  rural 
people  now  have  electricity.  Since  1938. 
when  Polk  Coxmty  first  had  nu-al  electrifica- 
tion, usage  has  grown  imUl  approximately 
1.340  homes  now  each  use  an  average  of  1,138 
kllowatte  per  month. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  Public 
Power  District  giving  us  splendid  and  efficient 
service.  In  every  way  my  community,  my 
famUy,  and  myself  enjoy  more  llvability  and 
happiness  with  the  dozens  of  Electric  Ser- 
vante  working  for  us  I 

The  Valui  or  Rttral  Eubctritication  in  Oua 
Home  and  Communitt 
(Information. — Name,  Linda  Foeler;  age, 
17;  grade,  Junior;  achool,  Seward  High  School;' 
name  of  father.  Wayne  Posler,  Mllford,  Nebr.; 
contestant  sponsored  by  the  Seward  County- 
Rural  PubUc  Power  District,  Seward,  Nebr., 
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In  cooperation  wltb  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Aoaodatlcxi.) 

Our  family  Uvea  on  a  four-hundred  acre 
stock  farm,  where  we  ipeclalize  in  feeding 
cattle  throughout  the  year.  In  our  live- 
stock program  we  have  a  modern  feeding 
"eet-up."  In  our  home  we  enjoy  all  the  con- 
venlencea  of  modem-day  living.  On  our  farm 
we  have  the  cbeapeet,  moat  reliable  hired  man 
helping  u«  with  our  work.  Hla  name  1»  our 
dependable  Rxiral  Public  Power  District. 

Outside  of  our  home,  our  hired  man  feeds 
the  cattle  by  merely  pressing  a  button.  He 
also  furnishes  light,  heats  and  pumps  water 
for  the  livestock,  and  even  welds  broken  ma- 
chinery. My  Dad  says  that  our  hired  help 
makes  charing  a  plea*  ore,  and  the  chorea 
can  be  done  quicker  and  easier. 

In  our  home,  the  hired  man  Is  like  a  man- 
servant for  my  mother.  He  heats  our  entire 
home  during  the  winter  months,  and  cools  It 
with  an  air  conditioner  In  the  summer.  He 
•tores  our  meat,  fruits,  and  vegetables  that 
are  produced  on  the  farm  during  the  year  In 
the  freezer.  He  cooks  our  meals  for  us  by 
using  the  electric  range.  And  even  provides 
us  with  entertainment  with  the  television 
•et  and  radio.  In  our  basement  he  runs  our 
bot  water  heater  for  the  washing  machine, 
for  washing  dishes,  and  for  taking  a  bath. 

Another  very  important  advantage  of  hav- 
ing this  hired  man  Is  to  provide  lu  with 
safety  through  the  medium  of  light.  I  am 
sure  that,  because  of  this,  many  accidents 
have  been  avoided  on  our  farm.  Electricity 
also  provides  safety  for  heating,  compared  to 
the  danger  of  using  the  old  cook  stove  and 
heating  stove. 

With  an  extra  person  helping  around  the 
farm,  our  farming  operations  go  along  very 
smoothly.  Our  hired  man  doesn't  ssk  to  be 
paid  for  working  overtime.  In  fact,  the  more 
we  ask  »'iTn  to  do.  the  cheaper  his  rates 
become. 

Our  Rural  Public  Power  District  also  serves 
our  community  as  well  as  our  farm  by  Im- 
proving working  conditions  and  providing 
modem  conveniences.  Por  Instance;  our  lo- 
cal elevator  relies  entirely  on  electricity  for 
moTlng  Inoooilng  and  outgoing  grain,  to  dry 
ths  grain  If  necessary,  to  cool  the  oflBce,  and 
even  to  run  the  office  adding  machine.  This 
operation  performs  more  economically  with 
the  use  of  electricity,  and  as  a  result.  It  rep- 
resents a  savings  to  everyone  In  the  com- 
munity. Our  near-by  country  church  also 
uses  the  services  of  our  Farm  Electrification 
System.  Electricity  provides  all  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  light,  power,  and  heat 
for  a  completely  weekly  religious  program. 
Our  country  schools  sUso  made  use  of  this 
service  while  they  were  In  operation.  The 
brllUant  UghU  of  our  neighborhood  service 
stations  serve  as  the  guiding  beacon  for 
motorists  traveling  along  the  busy  highways. 
I  feel  that  wl>^  the  use  of  the  Parm  Elec- 
trlflcation  System  we  are  enjoying  a  much 
better  way  of  life  In  the  community.  It  Is 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  that  the  living 
standards  of  the  farm  and  community  have 
risen  to  their  present  high  level. 

One  often  takes  for  granted  the  Rural 
Public  Power  District,  and  what  It  does  for 
the  farm  and  community.  Perhaps  we 
should  stop  and  think  how  different  life 
would  be  without  electricity:  as  it  was  before 
the  1930'8.  If  we  were  suddenly  to  be  de- 
prived of  all  electricity,  many  adjustmenu 
would  have  to  be  made.  My  lamtM  would  be 
surprised  If  their  heat  lamps  were  taken 
away.  In  my  4-H  Calf  projects  I  could  no 
longer  make  use  of  the  electric  groomer.  the 
clippers,  and  the  fans  used  to  keep  the  calves 
cool  In  the  heat  of  the  sxunmer. 

Our  work  on  the  farm  Is  the  production  of 
food  for  the  people  of  the  world.  I  feel  sure 
that  the  Parm  Electrification  System  plays  a 
vital  role  In  this  production,  and  without  it, 
we  would  be  among  the  many  thousands  at 
people  who  go  to  bed  hungry  each  night. 


RusAi.  El«ct»ification  :  Th«  Mainstat  of  My 
CoMiruinTT 
(iNFoaxATioM. — Name.  Ronald  Weber  age, 
10:  grade,  junior:  school,  Madison  High 
School;  name  of  father,  Arthur  Weber.  Madi- 
son. Nebr.;  contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Stanton  County  Public  Power  District.  Stan- 
ton. Nebr..  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

The  first  volts  of  electricity  passing 
through  the  earliest  R.E-A.  financed  lines  in 
Nebraska  on  December  2,  1936.  were  the 
genesis  of  a  new  life  for  our  rxiral  population. 
It  could  be  said  that  these  "live  wires'  were 
'life  wires'  for  they  provided  the  spark  that 
Ignited  the  flame  of  this  new  life  which  has 
never  died  and  continues  to  burn  brighter 
each  day. 

Today  there  are  59.307  miles  of  lines  serv- 
ing 102.315  customers  In  Nebraska.  These, 
and  many,  many  more  have  formed  a  vast 
network  of  lines  across  our  Nation,  making 
possible  a  standard  of  living  Inconceivable 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  1935,  RJS-A.  was  created  as  part  of  a 
general  program  of  unemployment  relief. 
In  another  sense  It  was  a  relief  to  the  farmer 
from  his  many  hard  tasks.  There  was  the 
endless  task  of  pumping  and  carrying  water 
by  hand.  Now  electric  pumps  handle  this 
unpleasant  task.  Grain  augers  have  re- 
placed the  backbreaklng  job  of  scooping. 
Electric  motors  power  many  laborsavlng 
tooU.  Elecuiclty  heats  our  homes  cleaner, 
faster,  easier,  and  more  efficiently  than  did 
the  hand -chopped  wood  and  large  chunks  of 
coal. 

The  first  benefit  of  rural  electrification  was 
light  at  the  flick  of  a  switch — a  real  miracle. 
Now  we  can  have  light  without  even  flicking 
the  switch.  Many  farms  in  my  community 
are  using  the  d\uk  to  dawn  mercury  lights 
m  their  yards  and  feed  lots.  These  lights 
permit  livestock  feeding  round  the  clock 
which  has  proven  to  be  more  profitable. 
They  are  also  a  safety  feature  as  they  oRer 
protection  to  the  premises  during  darkness 
whether  the  families  are  home  or  away. 

The  use  of  many  electrical  conveniences  is 
made  possible  by  the  low  cost  of  electric 
service.  It  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
success  of  rural  electrification.  We  owe  this 
to  the  efficient  management  and  leadership 
of  OMI  local  systems.  They  are  constantly 
striving  to  provide  the  best  low  cost  service. 
The  many  Items  once  considered  luxuries 
have  grown  to  be  necessities.  These  essen- 
tials through  rural  electrification  have  be- 
come the  mainstay  of  my  coiijnunity.  With- 
out such  'helpers'  the  farmer  could  not  meet 
the  demands  of  modern  day  living,  and  mod- 
em day  living  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  efforts  of  the  farmer. 


Rett  u  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OF    NrW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  insert  in  the  Concressionai. 
Rkcoro,  the  words  to  a  song  written  by 
Martha  Sola  and  &dichael  Stoner,  in 
honor  of  our  country's  dead  for  this 
Memorial  Day  of  May  30,  1966.  Mr. 
Stoner,  a  resident  of  my  congressional 
district,  and  Miss  Sola  composed  the  lyr- 
ics to  the  melody  of  "Taps":  < 


Rest  In  Peace, 
Rest  In  Peace, 
So  we  may  pray, 
This  sad  day. 
As  we  pcu-t. 
Tho'  yon're  gone. 
Love  lives  on 
In  each  heart. 

Rest  In  peace. 
Rest  in  peace. 
May  God's  grace. 
Bless  yo\ir  place. 
Up  above; 
May  you  know. 
Heaven's  glow 
And  God's  love. 


Participation  Salei  Act  of  1966 


I  SPEECH 

or 

HON.  RODNEY  M.  LOVE 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  18, 1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  bad  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  14544)  to  pro- 
mote private  financing  of  credit  needs  and 
to  provide  for  an  efficient  and  orderly  method 
of  liquidating  financial  assets  held  by  Fed- 
eral credit  agencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LOVE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Participation  Sales  Act 
of  1966.  H.R.  14544,  for  Uie  foUowing  rea- 
sons: This  program  may  be  Just  what  is 
needed  instead  of  an  increase  in  taxes 
in  an  effort  to  keep  the  economy  in  bal- 
ance: It  will  siphon  money  from  large 
investors,  hopefully  resulting  Ln  an  anti- 
inflationary  reaction;  it  will  have  a  de- 
sirable effect  on  the  debt  ceiling  and  may 
also  reduce  the  necessity  of  raising  it. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  provide  an 
efficient  and  orderly  method  of  liquidat- 
ing financial  assets  held  by  Federal  credit 
agencies  and  to  carry  forward  the  objec- 
tive of  substituting  private  for  public 
credit  in  funding  certain  loan  programs. 
These  agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Congress,  could  enter  into  trust  agree- 
ments with  the  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  whereby  FNMA  would 
sell  participation  certificates  based  on  a 
pool  or  pools  of  Federal  credit  agency 
loans. 

The  sale  of  participations  in  Govern- 
ment loans  is  not  a  new  proposal  but 
an  expansion  of  a  limited  program  al- 
ready in  operation.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  sold  participations  since  1962. 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
has  sold  participations  in  pools  of  loans 
made  by  the  FHA  and  the  VA  since  1964. 
Participations  in  pooled  loans  are  gen- 
erally bought  by  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies. State  and  local  governments, 
foundations,  and  so  forth. 

The  sale  of  Government  assets  was 
supported  by  President  Eisenhower  in 
his  1954,  1955.  1956.  and  1958  budget 
messages.  In  1962,  President  Kennedy's 
Commute  on  Federal  Credit  Programs, 
under  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. E>ouglas  Dillon,  supported  private 
participation  in  Federal  credit  programs. 
In  the  1963  minority  report,  on  a  bill  to 
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temporarily  increase  the  public  debt 
limit.  Republicans  stated  the  Johnson 
administration  could  reduce  borrowing 
requirements  by  additional  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment assets. 

Presently  the  Government  has  $100 
billion  in  Government-guaranteed  and 
Government-Insured  loans  outstanding. 
Another  $33  billion  in  direct  Government 
loans  is  outstanding.  Participations  will 
be  sold  only  in  pools  of  loans  held  directly 
by  the  Government.  President  Johnson, 
in  his  January  25  budget  message,  pro- 
posed the  sale  of  $4.2  billion  In  par- 
ticipations; authority  exists  for  the  sale 
of  $1.4  billion;  H.R.  14544  authorizes  the 
sale  of  $2.8  billion. 

CoiJd  It  be  that  my  colleagues,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  are  trying  to  create 
a  poilllcal  Issue  with  respect  to  our  econ- 
omy? Many  words  have  been  spoken 
which  sounded  to  me  as  if  they  were  try- 
ing to  talk  us  into  a  recession,  all  in  the 
face  of  the  longest  period  of  prosperity 
this  country  has  ever  known. 

The  principles  contained  in  this  Par- 
ticipation Sales  Act  of  1966  have,  in  the 
past,  always  met  with  their  approval. 
Why.  then,  are  they  now  against  this 
measure  as  at  least  a  partial  solution  to 
the  country's  money  problems.  Perhaps 
they  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
place  the  administration  in  the  embar- 
rassing political  squeeze  of  having  to 
raise  taxes  which  means  should  only  be 
used  as  a  last  resort. 

There  Is  one  redeeming  feature  of  the 
inflation  argument,  however,  the  Demo- 
crats are  men  of  Integrity  who  are  not 
afraid  to  act,  If  act  we  must,  to  keep  our 
economy  strong.  Let  us  pass  this  bill  in 
the  interest  of  providing  an  answer.  It 
certainly  can  do  no  harm  and  his- 
torically, the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  credit  has  been  to 
encourage  a  smooth,  efficient  flow  of 
funds  between  private  borrowers  and 
lenders. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  this  tradition  by 
approving  this  legislation. 


Small  Batbett  Welcomes  Bernard  L. 
BontlB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF  TKNKESSKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation's  small  business  community 
welcomes  with  enthusiasm  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Honorable  Bernard  L.  Bou- 
tin as  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

Mr.  Boutin  is  well-know  throughout 
the  Halls  of  Congress  as  a  competent, 
hardworking  Government  official  He  Is 
espetially  weU  qualified  to  handle  this 
particular  position  and  his  many  friends 
and  admirers  are  confident  that  he  will 
bring  vigorous  leadership  to  the  agency. 

Mr.  Boutin's  career  has  been  varied — 
but  consistently  associated  with  success. 


He  has  owned  and  operated  small  busi- 
nesses and  was  twice  elected  by  his  fel- 
low towns  people  of  Laconia,  N.H.,  as 
their  mayor. 

He  served  as  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  from 
1961  to  1964  and  during  his  regime,  the 
percentage  of  GSA's  total  purchases 
awarded  to  small  business  rose  from  43 
to  57  percent. 

His  deep  interest  In  the  welfare  of 
small  business  can  also  be  shown  by  the 
fact  that  within  4  months  after  he  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  he  established 
and  instructed  a  small  business  task 
force  to  find  methods  whereby  GSA  could 
increase  the  amount  of  small  business 
contracts  awarded  to  small  business. 

It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Boutin  understands 
the  problems  of  small  business.  In  fact, 
as  the  father  of  10  children,  we  believe 
he  understands  problems  that  ordinary 
men  have  not  even  heard  about. 

We  wish  him  continued  success  in  his 
new  assignment. 


Miss  Betty  Bolin,  a  Fifth  Grade  Student 
in  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Proposes  a  Solu- 
tion to  the  National  Flower  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
aware,  as  are  other  Members  of  the 
House,  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  question  of  an  appropriate  national 
flower. 

A  fifth  grade  student  at  the  La  Salle 
School  in  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  Miss  Betty 
Bolin.  has  recently  written  me  a  letter 
which  may  contain  the  seed  of  an 
answer  to  this  problem  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  the  text  of  Miss 
Bolln's  suggestion  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Her  letter  follows : 

MiSHAWAXA,  Ind., 

April  20, 1966. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  fifth  grade  student  at 
La  Salle  School  of  Mishawaka,  Indiana.  In 
the  Golden  Magazine  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  United  States  Is  one  of  the  few 
couhtries  that  has  no  national  flower.  This 
got  me  thinking  why  don't  we  take  all  of 
the  flowers  that  represent  each  state  and 
arrange  them  Into  a  national  bouquet?  If 
more  than  one  state  has  the  same  flower 
only  one  of  that  kind  of  flower  would  be 
needed.  There  could  be  a  certain  way  to 
arrange  the  flowers. 

If  a  symbol  Is  wanted  the'  bouquet  would 
be  beautiful  representing  how  t>eautifxU  the 
United  States  la.  The  flowers  go  together 
to  make  a  bouquet  as  the  states  work  to- 
gether to  make  a  nation.  In  this  way  their 
would  be  no  argument  on  what  flower  Is  to 
become  the  national  flower. 

If  Just  one  flower  was  chosen,  this  flower 
might  represent  a  state.  With  the  bouquet 
all  of  the  states  would  be  represented.  This 
would  be  unusual,  for  the  other  oountrlee 
have  Just  one  flower.  What  do  you  think? 
Sincerely, 

Betty  Boliw. 


The  Administration's  Attitude 
Toward  Farmers 


SPEECH 

OF 


HON.  BERT  BANDSTRA 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  12, 1966 

Mr.  BANDSTRA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  have  pointed  out  that  farm  in- 
come has  improved  during  the  past  5 
years  and  that  the  prospects  for  1966  are 
good,  but  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  in 
spite  of  the  improvement  farm  prices  are 
not  as  high  as  they  should  be.  I  amsure 
all  the  Members  of  this  House  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  farm  prices  gen- 
eraly  are  about  80  percent  of  pwirity,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  further  increases  In 
farm  Income  can  be  brought  about  in  the 
next  few  years. 

One  of  the  most  important  accomp- 
lishments of  the  89th  Congress  in  my 
judgment  was  the  passage  of  the  4-year 
omnibus  farm  bill.  Everyone  agrees 
that  some  type  of  a  farm  program  Is 
needed  and  most  Midwestern  farmers 
agree  that  the  feed  grains  program  has 
been  successful.  I  recognize  that  not 
everyone  Is  satisfied  with  every  aspect  of 
the  feed  grains  program,  but  It  lias  been 
successful  in  improving  farm  income  and 
in  reducing  the  huge  surplus  of  com  and 
other  feed  grains. 

The  85  million  tons  of  feed  grains  In 
CCC  bins  had  a  depressing  effect  on  the 
market,  and  since  these  stocks  have  been 
reduced,  corn  prices  have  Improved. 
The  feed  grains  program  has  Improved 
the  income  of  farmers  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Iowa  to  the 
tune  of  $20  to  $25  million  each  year  it 
was  In  operation.  A  poll  published  by 
the  Wallaces  Farmer  early  in  1965  indi- 
cated that  74  percent  of  Iowa  farmers 
favored  the  feed-grain  program  while 
only  12  percent  were  listed  as  being  op- 
posed. 

As  a  member  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. It  seemed  to  me  that  we  needed 
a  4-year  program  In  order  that  farmers 
could  plan  sihead  knowing  not  only  that 
there  would  be  a  feed  grains  program 
in  operation  but  also  knowing  what  the 
program  would  be.  As  many  will  re- 
call, the  administration  originally  asked 
for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  feed  grains 
program,  but  a  majority  of  us  on  the 
committee  were  convinced  that  a  4-year 
program  was  needed,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  the  administration  came  around  to 
our  way  of  thinking. 

Not  only  did  Congress  pass  In  1965  a 
4-year  farm  bill  but  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  crucial  vote  by 
a  margin  of  49  votes.  In  previous  years 
It  had  only  l)een  passing  by  a  very  few 
votes,  and  I  think  the  large  vote  by 
which  the  4-year  farm  bUl  passed  last 
year  clearly  Indicates  that  the  present 
Congress  recognizes  the  Important  role 
of  agriculture. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Congress  wUl 
soon  l)e  cc«isldering  the  food-for-freedom 
legislation.  The  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  farmer  has  been 
the  marvel  of  the  world.    Our  farm  pop- 
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Illation  la  now  only  about  1  percent  of 
our  total  population,  and  thla  7  percent 
has  In  the  past  been  able  to  produce 
more  than  we  can  sell,  consume,  or  give 
away.  Food  Ls  stUl  the  beet  buy  of  all  In 
the  marketplace  and  only  19  percent  of 
each  disposable  doUar  goes  for  food.  It 
Is  no  wonder  that  the  efndency  of  the 
American  farmer  has  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  are  now  exporting  over  $6  billion 
in  farm  products  which  means  that  we 
have  a  favorable  balance  from  agricul- 
tural products  alone  of  more  than  $2 
billion.  In  short,  our  American  farmers 
are  contributing  substantially  to  the  so- 
lution of  our  balamce-of-payments  prob- 
lem. At  the  present  time,  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  population  live  In  food-defi- 
cit countries.  The  food-for-freedom  bill 
will,  when  enacted,  strengthen  our  for- 
eign policy.  I  recognize  that  we  cannot 
begin  to  feed  all  the  people  in  the  world, 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems over  which  we  have  little  control, 
such  as  docking  facilities  in  other  coun- 
tries, rat-proof  storage,  and  an  adequate 
transportation  system  within  the  recipi- 
ent country  itself.  But  it  will  be  a  be- 
ginning, and  I  am  hopeful  that  within 
the  next  few  years  the  food-for-freedom 
legislation  will  make  a  valuable  contri- 
bution toward  strengthening  democratic 
governments,  producing  political  stabil- 
ity, encoxiraging  economic  stability,  auid 
assisting  national  development.  In 
short,  the  food  produced  by  American 
farmers  will  continue  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  peace,  and  it  is 
one  language  that  everyone  can  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Neal  Smith,  has  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  Improvements,  and  I  heartily  con- 
cur in  the  suggestions  he  has  made.  I 
do  want  to  mention,  however,  that  there 
is  one  other  item  which  I  am  vitally  con- 
cerned about,  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  here  this  afternoon  are  equal- 
ly coiicemed  about  it. 

It  is  the  matter  of  vertical  Integration 
in  the  livestock  feeding  business.  Re- 
cently the  Subcommittee  on  Livestock 
and  Feed  Grains  held  hearings  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  on  my  bill,  HJi.  12115, 
which  would  prohibit  packers  and  retail 
chainstores  with  more  than  $1  million 
in  annual  gross  sales  from  feeding  live- 
stock. It  would  also  prohibit  any  ofiQcer 
or  director  of  such  firms  or  any  person 
who  owns  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
stock  in  such  firms  from  feeding  live- 
stock. It  would  also  prohibit  these  firms 
from  purchasing  livestock  for  slaughter 
'  by  means  of  feeding  contracts  with  In- 
dividual farmers. 

The  hearings  were  very  helpful,  and  I 
feel  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
who  were  present  learned  a  great  deal 
about  grassroots  thinking  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Midwest.  I  am  also  hopeful. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  who  have  been 
so  critical  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President  will  demonstrate 
their  real  love  for  the  family -sized 
farmer  by  introducing  companion  bills. 
Or  if  they  have  better  Ideas  on  how  to 
solve  this  problem,  I  would  be  lumpy  to 
cooperate  with  them  as  long  as  It  will 
get  the  job  done.  After  the  Des  M(^nes 
hearings  are  printed  I  Intend  to  sum- 


marise them  and  mail  tliem  to  a  number 
of  farmers  In  the  Fourth  Congressional 
EMstrlct  since  I  recognize  that  not  every- 
one who  was  interested  was  able  to  attend 
the  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  again 
want  to  commend  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Neal  SMrrn,  for  having  ob- 
tained this  special  order  which  provides 
the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  the  American  farmer. 
However,  in  the  last  analysis,  we  are 
all  consxuners,  and  I  can  think  of  very 
few  things  that  are  more  Important  than 
an  adequate  supply  of  food.  I  hope  the 
American  people  and  this  Congress  will 
never  fall  to  recognize  just  how  Impor- 
tant It  is. 


Congratulations:  Graduating  Classes  of 
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receiving  thla  news.  I  talked  directly  wltli 
the  Principal  of  Ravenna  High  School.  Mr. 
Jamee  Coll.  He  Infcrmed  me,  with  consider- 
able pride,  that  out  of  the  268  members  of 
the  1060  graduating  claaa  at  Ravenna  High 
School,  almost  75  percent  planned  to  go  on 
to  some  type  of  further  education.  Another 
student  had  received  an  engineering  scholar- 
ship to  Case  Institute  of  Technology.  Still 
another  student  received  a  coveted  competi- 
tive scholarship  to  Cornell  University. 

This  outstanding  class  from  one  high 
school  reflects  great  credit  upon  their  teach- 
ers, their  parents,  their  community,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  upon  the  students  themselves. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  other  high 
school  students  graduating  from  Portage 
County  with  outstanding  qualifications  that 
I  Just  have  not  heard  about. 

The  President,  in  his  1966  State  of  the 
Union  Message  In  January,  said  In  closing. 
"It  Is  a  Great  Nation  that  breeds  a  great 
people."  How  wrong  he  was.  It  Is  Great 
People  that  buUd  a  great  Nation.  I  think 
the  students  from  your  surrounding  high 
schools  will  prove  that  I  am  right. 

I  send  the  graduating  students  my  per- 
sonal congratulations.  Your  Congressman 
is  proud  to  represent  you  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

WnxjAM  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 196S 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read, 
with  astonishing  frequency,  of  the  dem- 
onstrations, sit-ins,  protests,  and  so  forth 
put  on  by  many  of  the  high  school  and 
college  students  of  our  Nation,  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

It  was  with  great  pride  that  I  learned 
of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
some  of  the  high  school  seniors  in  the 
11th  District  of  Ohio.  I  am  tremendous- 
ly proud  of  the  young  people  of  our  dis- 
trict, and  I  feel  that  the  future  of  our 
great  Nation  Is  In  their  hands. 

It  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  achievements  of 
our  students,  as  set  forth  in  a  letter 
wtilch  I  recently  sent: 
To  the  Publisher  and  Editors  o/  the  Record- 
Courier.  Ravenna.  Ohio. 
Attention:  Mr.  Robert  C.  Dlx. 

Dkak  Bob:  There  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
In  this  world.  We  hear  about  them  every 
day.  However,  there  are  a  lot  of  things  right 
that  we  seldom  hear  about.  A  lot  of  things 
that  are  right  in  this  world  are  reflected  in 
the  1966  graduating  classes  of  our  area  high 
schools.  I  am  bringing  to  your  personal 
attention  the  following  sequence  of  event* 
that  pertains  to  Just  one  of  our  high  schools. 
Three  weeks  ago,  as  a  result  of  an  inquiry 
frooa  our  office,  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Fred 
Gllmp,  Dean  of  Harvard  College,  that  a 
student  from  Ravenna  High  School  had  l)een 
accepted  for  admission  to  the  Class  of  1970. 
The  Dean  spoke  very  highly  of  thla  ^pllcant 
and  remarked  about  his  excellent  3.96  grade 
average.  One  week  later,  on  his  own  Ini- 
tiative,  the  De&n  of  Harvard  College  informed 
me  of  the  acceptance  of  another  student 
from  Ravenna  High  School  who  liad  a  perfect 
academic  record  of  4.0.  The  Dean  com- 
mented that,  due  to  the  pressure  that  is  on 
hia  school  from  all  over  the  world.  It  was 
most  unusual  to  l>e  accepting  two  students 
from  one  high  school.  The  following  week.  I 
was  informed  by  the  Director  of  Admissions 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
Wert  Point  that  their  Acceptance  Commit- 
tee had  nominated  a  student  from  Ravenna 
High  School.  Thla  was  an  Academy  appoint- 
ment llmlt«d  to  the  ISO  outstanding  appli- 
cants out  oC  a  total  of  thousands  in  the 
Unlt«d  State*.  It  was  based  on  superior 
academic  and  athletic  quallflcationa.     After 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  sent  his  foreign  aid  program  to 
Congress  last  February,  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  editorially  applauded: 

In  ail  major  respects  it  marks  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  its  predecessors. 

The  Journal  went  on  to  endorse  the 
President's  separation  of  military  and 
economic  assistance,  the  level  of  spend- 
ing proposed,  and  the  program's  new  di- 
rections in  agriculture. 

But  most  significant  is  what  the  Jour- 
nal has  to  say  about  a  long-term  author- 
ization for  the  aid  program : 

It  is  rather  obvious  that  no  large  business 
enterprise  can  be  efBclently  run  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis  .  .  .  And  sadly  enough,  without 
this  authority  the  Administration  is  deprived 
of  the  very  means  it  needs  to  Induce  devel- 
oping countries  to  make  lasting  improve- 
ments in  their  own  economies. 

Like  the  Journal,  I  hope  many  more 
Congressmen  and  Senators  will  soon 
realize  this  fact  of  life  and  authorize  the 
aid  proCTam  to  operate  cm  at  least  a 
5-year  boa^.  I  commend  the  editorial  to 
my  business-minded  collcEigues : 

A  BXTTER  Basis  for  Foreign  Aid 

Congrress  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  ought 
to  get  some  satisfaction  from  the  foreign  aid 
program  the  President  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 
this  week  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  presented.  In  all  major  respects  it 
marks  a  considerable  Improvement  over  Its 
predecessors. 

In  the  first  place,  military  and  economic 
aids  are  treated  separately,  rather  than  Ijeing 
lumped  together  in  one  heap.  In  the  sec- 
ond, the  scale  of  spending  on  the  economic 
side  is  being  reduce<l.  Not  by  much,  to  be 
sure,   but   $2.4   billion   is   better   by   several 
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hundred  million  than  the  total  authorized 
last  year. 

In  the  third  it  is  encouraging  to  see  that 
the  Admimstration  is  orienting  the  program 
more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  agricul- 
ture, a  field  in  which  world  needs  are  most 
pressing  and  In  which,  notwithstanding  dol- 
lar totals,  the  United  States  is  best  able  to 
•  meet  these  needs  In  part  with  a  minimum  of 
dislocation  in  the  home  market. 

It  Is  true  that  some  will  find  fault  with  all 
these  aspects  of  the  fiscal  1967  program. 
Some  don't  like  the  concept  of  economic  aids 
atal).  Some  feel  the  total  figure  Bfiked  by  the 
President  is  too  low.  And  some  Ijelieve  grants 
of  foodstuffs  in  any  continuing  volume  tend 
to  defeat  their  purpose.  Their  reasoning  is 
that  a  developing  country,  which  can  neither 
provide  nor  afford  to  buy  sulHcient  food  to 
stave  off  widespread  malnutrition,  will  not 
feel  Impelled  to  put  Its  agricultural  house  In 
order  so  long  aa  it  can  count  on  regular  do- 
nations from  the  United  States  or  elsewhere. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  factor  In  Washington's  reluctance  to 
promise  India  grain  deliveries  on  a  long- 
range  basis.  It  could  be  Just  as  true  with 
other  countries. 

But  the  Administration  has  been  ham- 
mering out  an  approach  to  this  difficulty 
for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  quite 
explicit  in  stating  that  while  it  is  American 
policy  to  help  those  who  work  hard  to  raise 
their  own  economic  standards.  It  is  •'un- 
willing to  subsidize  those  who  do  not  as- 
sume responsibility  for  their  own  fate." 

When  he  got  further  into  details  he  said 
something  more  that  needed  saying,  namely, 
that  any  country  seeking  agricultural  aid 
from  the  United  States  should  show  it  is 
ready  to  Invest  every  possible  resource  In 
Improved  farming  techniques,  In  school  and 
hospital  construction  and  In  critical  indus- 
try; make  the  land  reforms,  tax  changes  and 
other  basic  adjustments  necessary  to  trans- 
form their  societies;  face  the  population 
problem  squarely  and  realistically,  and  create 
the  climate  which  will  attract  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  keep  local  money  at  home. 

If  it  is  argued  abroad  that  this  constitutes 
"aid  with  strings"  or  "Interference  with  do- 
mestic policies,"  the  American  answer  must 
be  that  no  one  is  forced  to  take  development 
loans  or  grants  from  the  United  States,  nor 
Is  there  any  point  whatever  In  continuing 
to  ship  the  fruiU  of  American  enterprise  and 
resources  to  governments  that  will  not  make 
the  effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  their  own 
peoples.  There  are  too  many  deserving 
countries  in  severe  need  to  Justify  the  cod- 
dling of  those  who  simply  won't  try. 

The  President  was  right  to  make  this 
plain.  He  was  also  right  in  holding  out 
the  offer  of  American  agricultural  expertise 
and  technological  aid  to  those  who  not  only 
need  more  food  but  want  and  need  help  in 
raising  their  own  production.  A  prime  ob- 
jective of  every  foreign  aid  program  should 
be  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  conditions 
that  made  It  necessary  m  the  first  place. 

Several  administrations  have  sought  with- 
out success  to  persuade  Congress  to  do  what 
Mr.  Johnson  is  again  asking  tliis  year — 
namely,  authorize  the  President  to  make 
foreign  aid  commitments  for  as  far  as  five 
years  ahead. 

Congressional  objections  to  this  are  un- 
derstandable. Neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  want  to  lose  the  grip  they  feel  they 
can  hold  on  foreign  aid  only  for  so  long  as 
they  can  compel  the  President  to  come  back 
every  year  and  give  an  account  of  his  stew- 
ardship. Many  legUlators  still  look  askance 
at  the  very  suggestion  that  commitments 
should  be  made  for  more  than  a  year  at  a 
time. 

Yet,  It  is  rather  obvious  that  no  large  busi- 
ness enterprise  can  be  efficiently  run  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  Neither  can  anything  as 
large  as  the  economic  aid  program.  And 
sadly    enough,    without   this   authority   the 
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Administration  is  deprived  of  the  very  means 
it  needs  to  induce  developing  countries  to 
make  lasting  Improvements  in  their  own 
economies. 

There  have  been  signs  of  late  that  a  grow- 
ing number  of  influential  Congressional  lead- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  this.  We  hope 
that  this  time  their  numbers  will  be  sufficient 
to  prevail. 


Heroic  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heroic 
actions  of  a  schoolteacher,  Mr.  Henry 
Pettie,  Jr.,  of  Brenham,  Tex.,  on  May  14, 
1966,  no  doubt,  averted  a  tragedy  of 
major  proportion  by  saving  the  lives  of 
15  students  from  a  would-be  watery 
grave. 

Mr.  Pettie,  a  42-year-old  mathematics 
teacher,  was  driving  a  bus  carrying  16 
children  when  it  plunged  over  an  em- 
bankment, after  a  steering  line  snapped 
on  the  front  of  the  bus,  and  submerged 
in  8  feet  of  water. 

After  the  bus  filled  with  water,  Mr. 
Pettie  moved  from  the  driver's  seat  to 
the  emergency  door  at  the  rear,  and 
from  there  pulled  the  children  from  the 
submerged  bus  and  placed  them  on  the 
roof. 

Mr.  Pettie  managed  to  retrieve  all  but 
one  child,  a  7-year-old  boy,  from  the 
murky  waters  that  had  imprisoned  the 
bus.  He  was  forced  by  near  exhaustion 
and  almost  drowning  to  give  up  his  at- 
tempts to  save  the  boy. 

Mr.  Pettie's  consideration  of  his  fel- 
lowman  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
courage  and  awareness  of  the  value  of 
human  life.  There  is  no  honor  too  great 
for  a  person  who  would  risk  his  life  so 
that  others  may  live. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  my  colleagues  the  account  of  Mr. 
Pettie's  brave  actions  as  they  appeared 
in  the  Brenhan,  Tex.,  Banner-Press  of 
May  16, 1966: 

Bus  With  16  Students  Hits  Slouch — One 
Drowns — Driver  Retrieves  All  but  One 
From  Water 

(By  William  O'Shea) 

The  stark  drama  of  a  race  between  tragedy 
and  heroism  struck  without  warning  about 
4:30  p.m.  Friday  as  death  by  drowning 
claimed  one  child  and  heroism  of  a  school 
teacher  saved  the  lives  of  15  others. 

A  Brenham  Independent  School  District 
bus  carrying  16  children  and  its  driver 
plunged  over  an  embankment,  after  a  steer- 
ing link  snapped  on  the  front  end  of  the 
bus,  and  submerged  In  8  feet  of  water  claim- 
ing the  life  of  7-year-old  David  Bell,  a  first 
grade  student,  and  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Billy 
Bell  of  the  Wesley  Community. 

The  heroic  action  and  desperate  efforts  of 
a  42-year-old  school  teacher.  Henry  Pettie, 
Jr.,  driver  of  the  bus  was  credited  with  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  the  16  children  who  sur- 
vived the  tragedy.  Five  of  the  chUdren  were 
injured  by  cuts  and  bniises,  but  none  se- 
rious. 

The  accident  occured  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Brenham  on  farm  road  322  near  tbe 
Wesely  community. 


Mr.  PetUe  said  that  as  he  approached 
what  is  called  Slough  bridge,  which  is  part 
of  Mill  Creek,  he  heard  something  snap  on 
the  front  end  of  the  bus  and  immediately 
lost  steering  control  with  no  chance  of  stop- 
Ing  the  bxjs.  He  said  the  bus  quickly 
"leaped  over  the  embanlunent  and  plunged 
Into  the  water  and  within  10  seconds  the 
bus  had  submerged  leaving  only  about  eight 
Inches  of  air  space  in  the  vehicle,  as  the 
children  panicked  and  were  fighUng  to  stay 
up  to  the  small  area  of  air  space." 

"My  first  thought  was  getting  the  children 
to  safety,"  said  Pettie,  but  terror  struck  as 
his  efforts  to  open  the  front  door  failed  and 
none  of  the  children  could  open  the  emer- 
geny  door  in  the  rear  of  the  bus. 

He  then  swam  from  the  front  seat  of  the 
bus  to  the  rear  wit  hall  the  speed  he  could 
muster  and  quickly  opened  the  emergency 
door  while  pulling  children  along  with  him 
to  allow  them  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible 
After  getting  the  two  oldest  of  the  group 
out  and  onto  the  top  of  the  bus,  Pettie  said 
he  grabbed  the  remaining  children  as  fast  as 
he  could  as  the  two  older  boys  hoisted  them 
to  safety. 

Nearing  exhaustion  Pettie  said  he  discov- 
ered at  once  that  one  was  still  missing  and 
shouted  "My  God,  where  Is  Uttle  David." 

Instantly  he  plxmged  back  into  the  murky 
waters  that  had  inundated  the  bus  in  a 
frantic  search  for  the  lltUe  boy,  but  to  no 
avail.  He  said  with  all  the  strength  at  his 
command  he  furiously  searched  the  waters  In 
three  attempts  to  find  the  boy  and  after 
almost  losing  consciousness  and  drowning 
himself,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  and  seek 
more  help. 

Pettie  praised  the  heroic  work  of  Guy 
McNeil,  Jr.  and  Curtis  Ray,  both  16-year-old 
students  at  PIckard  High  School,  for  the 
tremendous  job  of  controlling  the  children 
in  an  orderly  fashion  In  the  face  of  mortal 
danger.  "Without  their  help,  1  dread  to  think 
how  many  lives  might  have  been  lost." 

With  the  top  of  the  bus  loaded  with  chil- 
dren Pettie  said  they  tried  desperately  to 
attract  the  attenOon  of  several  passing  cars 
but  apparently  their  cries  for  help  went 
unheard. 

Rosco  MacGregor,  a  farmer  driving  a  trac- 
tor was  the  first  person  on  the  scene  but 
had  no  equipment  to  render  aid.  About  that 
time  a  Houston  man  whose  name  he  failed 
to  get,  stopped  and  with  a  cable  from  his 
car  they  managed  to  tie  one  end  to  the  bus 
and  the  other  to  one  of  the  poste  on  the 
highway  and  with  this  life  line  guided  the 
15  children  to  safety. 

In  a  voice  cracking  with  emotion,  Mr. 
Pettie  said  the  time  Involved  In  this  tragedy 
while  seeming  like  an  eternity  was  over  in 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  minutes,  but  the 
loss  of  little  David  brought  sobs  of  agony  as 
Pettie  said  this  was  the  most  terrifying  ex- 
perience in  his  Ufe  that  surpassed  anj-thlng 
Including  his  service  during  the  war. 

Pettie  said  that  when  the  bus  was  pulled 
out  of  the  water  hole  it  was  discovered  that 
David  had  apparently  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  as  the  bus  plunged  into  the  water 
and  became  trapped  imder  one  of  the  front 
seats.  None  of  the  children  could  swim,  said 
Pettie  although  several  tried  and  one  litOe 
boy,  Don  Ray  went  under  twice  in  the  short 
span  of  time,  forcing  him  to  go  after  young 
Ray   to  prevent   his   drowning. 

Pettie,  who  has  been  teaching  mathe- 
maUcs  at  Pickard  High  School  for  17  years, 
lives  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  at 
1310  Lauraine  Street.  He  said  his  love  for 
chUdren  made  the  loss  of  little  David  a 
tragedy  that  left  him  grief  stricken  with  a 
feeling  of  frustration  even  though  he  gave 
every  ounce  of  strength  he  possessed  desper- 
ately trying  to  save  all  16  chUdren. 

Another  school  bus  driven  by  Otto  Janner 
Jr.  along  with  two  ambulances  was  sent  to 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  The  two  children 
who  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  seriously  in- 
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Jured  were  sent  to  the  hospttkl  In  the  ambu- 
lance. They  were  Barbara  Brown,  a  third 
grader  and  Carl  Jobnaon.  All  of  the  children 
were  sent  to  a  local  hoapttal  for  treatment 
and  examination,  and  with  the  ezceptloa  of 
Barbara  Brown,  who  siilTered  cut*  and 
bruise*,  all  were  released  to  their  parenU. 
Student*  riding  the  bu»  to  their  home* 
from  Plckard  High  and  Alton  Elementary 
schools  at  the  time  of  the  accident  included 
the  dead  youth  David  Bell.  Ema  Pay  McNeil. 
Ouy  McNeil  Jr.,  Carl  Johnson.  Ivls  Johnson. 
Doris  Brown.  Barbara  Brown,  Delores  Porter. 
Eugene  Cloud.  Shirley  Cloud.  Ema  Pay 
Stokes,  Barbara  Ann  Cloud.  Curtis  Ray.  Don 
Ray  and  Lois  Ray  blc  I  the  driver  Henry 
PetUe  Jr. 

Fettle  said  that  the  buses  of  the  Inde- 
pendent school  receive  periodic  checkups  and 
always  are  given  prompt  attention  whenever 
trouble  Is  detected. 

The  accident  was  Investigated  by  Highway 
Patrolman  Roy  P.  Moody  and  Sgt.  Robert  E. 
Orlmmett.  The  ofBcers  said  that  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  accident  that  claimed 
the  Ufe  of  the  school  child  would  be  car- 
ried out. 

Supt.  H.  W.  Elkenhorst  said  today  that  af- 
ter investigation  of  the  accident,  no  reason 
could  be  determined  for  the  breaking  of  the 
steering  link. 

"We  have  the  buses  checked  once  a  month, 
thoroughly.  After  the  accident  the  school 
mechanic  could  And  no  excess  wear  on  the 
■t«ering  link."  said  Elkenhorst. 

"Of  the  54  mllea  the  route  coven,  that 
particular  spot  is  undoubtedly  the  most  dan- 
geroxis  for  steering  failure."  conunented 
Elkenhorst. 

The  school  papers  and  books  scattered  over 
muddy  water  under  Slough  bridge  gave  mute 
evidence  of  the  battle  for  life  that  took 
place  In  the  watery  trap  of  the  school  bus 
that  held  IS  children  and  a  teacher  whose 
bravery  In  the  face  of  terror  and  over- 
whelming odds  single  handldly  delivered  15 
of  the  group  back  home  safely  to  their  par- 
ents and  by  his  unselfish  action  has  earned 
the  highest  award  this  country  can  bestow 
on  an  American,  for  in  this  brief  period. 
Henry  Pettle  Jr..  stood  tall  as  a  man  among 
men. 


Sare  70  Milfion  Liret  With  AntimistUe 
Profraa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ruomiBiL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18, 196S 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  put  a  priority  label 
on  the  development  of  an  antimissile  pro- 
gram, which  will  cost  $30  billion  and  save 
70  million  lives. 

The  public  Is  well  aware  of  this  vital 
and  needed  program.  I  have  Introduced 
legislation.  UM.  281.  which  would  estab- 
lish a  broad  civlUan  defense  shelter  pro- 
gram, an  important  part  of  the  total 
antimissile  system.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  been  slow  to  approve  this 
project,  but  I  am  h«»peful  the  public  will 
react  to  the  critical  demand  for  an  over- 
all civilian  defense  program  to  rival  and 
pass  the  1>ne  Russia  now  has. 

One  of  the  public  leaders  In  the  fight 
for  the  antlmlasile  program  Is  the  Or- 
lando Sentinel,  published  In  Orlando, 
Pla.    I  am  plased  to  Include  In  the  Cow- 


CREssioNAL  RscoRo  the  following  editorial 

frton  that  fine  newspaper: 

I  Prom  the  Orlando  (Pla.)   Sentinel.  May  18. 

19M1 

How  To  Savx  70  Million  Liva 

There  appears  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  the  Department  of 
Defense  Itself  and  Its  secretary.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara. 

Up  to  now  he  has  vigorously  opposed  near- 
ly all  measure*  to  defend  the  people  of  the 
U.S.  against  atomic  attack.  Yet  his  own  de- 
partment says  that  without  proper  defense 
130  million  Americans  would  die  In  a  nuclear- 
missile  attack  by  Russia. 

With  an  effective  antimissile  system,  a  full 
program  of  fallout  shelters.  200  new  flghter- 
Incerceptor  planes.  200  more  Mlnuteman  mis- 
siles and  a  stepped  up  antisubmarine  defense, 
our  lossea  could  be  cut  to  60  million — still  a 
lot,  we  admit,  but  70  million  fewer  than  with- 
out the  defenses. 

The  price  tag  for  saving  these  70  million 
Americans  Is  put  at  $30  billion,  or  about  M30 
per  person.  That  may  seem  high,  but  re- 
member that  Is  less  than  one-third  of  this 
year's  national  budget. 

And  the  destruction  of  U/e  and  property 
which  would  result  from  an  all-out  attack 
on  this  country  could  not  be  measured  ex- 
cept In  the  trillions.  The  $30  billion  price 
tag  Is  almost  a  discount,  bargain  price. 

At  the  heart  of  the  defense  system  is  Nike 
X.  a  system  of  radars,  computers  and  guided 
nuclear  missiles — Sprint  missiles  manufac- 
tured by  the  Martin  Co.  at  Orlando. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  McNamara  believes 
a  missile  defense  system  against  Red  Ohlna 
has  some  merit,  as  does  a  nationwide  fallout 
shelter  program  for  240  million  Americans. 
His  only  objection  to  a  broadscale  Nike  X  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  that  he  doesn't  think 
Russia  would  risk  all-out  war  with  the  U.S. 

It  Is  doubly  curious  he  feels  this  way  In 
view  erf  the  ilndings  of  our  intelligence  that 
Russia  has  been  working  for  several  years  on 
an  antimissile  system  and  has  started  pro- 
tecting Moscow  with  one. 

The  Armed  Services  Committees  of  Con- 
gress have  voted  to  provide  an  additional 
$167.9  million  for  the  Nike  X  program.  The 
question  now  Is  whether  Secretary  McNamara 
win  even  use  the  money,  since  he  has  the 
power  of  veto  as  to  what  his  department  will 
or  vrill  not  do. 

In  this  connection.  It  U  time  President 
Johnson — who  has  the  power  of  veto  over  Mr. 
McNamara  himself— should  step  In  and  tell 
his  defense  secretary  to  get  on  with  Nike  X. 


Suffolk  UuTersity  Alumni  Admitted  To 
Practice  Before  the  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  lussACHTTsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, May  16.  1966.  I  had  the  honor  of 
being  the  guest  speaker  at  a  luncheon 
held  here  on  Capitol  Hill  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Chapter  of  the  Suffolk  University 
Alumni  Association  to  honor  56  Suffolk 
University  Law  School  alumni  who  were 
admitted  on  that  day  to  practice  before 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  cochalrmen  of  the  event  were  two 
Suffolk  University  alumni  who  are  well 
known  on  Capitol  Hill,  Gerard  P.  Devlin. 


class  of  1959,  legislative  assistant  to  the 
Honorable  Dominic  V.  Daniels,  and 
Richard  D.  Hupmann,  class  of  1946,  the 
Librarian  of  the  Senate. 

Also  representing  the  Massau;husetts 
delegation  was  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Hastings  Keith. 
Sharing  the  head  table  with  us  were  the 
Honorable  John  E.  Fenton,  the  president 
of  Suffolk  University  who  recently  re- 
tired after  28  years  as  a  judge  of  the 
Massachusetts  Land  Court,  and  Donald 
R.  Simpson,  dean  of  the  Suffolk  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Among  the  Suffolk  alumni  admitted  to 
practice  on  May  16  was  the  Honorable 
George  V.  Kenneally.  Jr..  the  State  sen- 
ator who  represents  my  hometown  of 
Milton  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court.  Also  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  Supreme  Court  was  another  member 
of  the  State  senate,  the  Honorable 
Stephen  C.  Davenport,  of  the  Fifth  Suf- 
folk Senatorial  District.  Senator  Dav- 
enport, a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  also  joined  with  the 
Suffolk  group,  but  as  Dean  Simpson  ad- 
vised me.  he  has  been  a  good  friend  of 
the  Suffolk  University  for  many  years 
and  the  university  was  deeply  honored 
by  his  presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, Suffolk  University,  which  was 
founded  In  September  1906,  has  provided 
an  opportunity  for  young  men  and 
women  to  advance  themselves  in  the  bus- 
iness and  professional  worlds.  Through- 
out the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, thousands  of  successful  men  and 
women  owe  their  achievements  in  life  to 
the  quahty  of  training  which  they  re- 
ceived inside  the  red  brick  buildings  lo- 
cated behind  the  statehouse  in  Boston. 
The  Suffolk  Law  School,  the  first  unit 
of  the  university,  received  its  charter  to 
grant  degrees  from  the  general  court  in 
1914.  The  college  of  liberal  arts  was 
founded  in  1934,  the  graduate  school  of 
law  in  1935.  the  college  of  journalism  In 
1938,  and  the  college  of  business  admin- 
istration in  1937. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Suffolk  has  made  great 
contributions  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  for  many 
years,  but  I  am  sure  that  its  greatest  days 
lie  ahead.  On  this  occasion  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  faculty  and 
administi-ative  staff  who  have  made  this 
fine  old  school  what  it  Is  today.  Massa- 
chusetts is  justifiably  proud  of  all  its 
many  great  institutions  of  learning,  but 
even  among  this  distingui.shed  company 
Suffolk  University  stands  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Congressional  Record  tlie  names  of 
56  outstanding  young  attorneys  who  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  those  members  of 
their  profession  who  have  been  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  highest  Court  in 
the  Nation : 

Leonard  N.  Augello.  19  Palrmount  Street, 
Winchester,  Massachusetts. 

Arnold  S.  Brown,  Esquire.  18  Tremont 
Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Pasquallno  P.  P.  Caruso.  E:squlre.  161 
Endlcott  Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Benjamin  T.  Connolly,  60  Exeter  Street. 
Arlington,  Massachusetts. 

Nicholas  C.  Crossen,  Jr.,  Esq  ,  25  Plerpolnt 
Road,  West  Roxbury,  Massachu-setts. 

David  Walter  DlNardl,  Esquire.  131  State 
Street,  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
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George  S.  Drew,  168  Newport  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Massach\uetts. 

John  E.  Penton,  Esquire,  20  Deme  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Clifford  Edward  Ellas,  20  Deme  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

John  E.  Penton,  Jr.,  Esquire,  20  Deme 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Irving  Goodman.  73  Tremont  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Francis  Glynn,  Esquire,  15  Court  Square, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Michael  J.  Harney,  Esq.,  176  H  Street,  South 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Frederick  John  Harris,  92  Landseer  Street, 
West  Roxbury.  Massachusetts. 

Murray  Duncan  Harris,  Criminal  Division, 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General,  41 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Harry  P.  Haveles.  Esquire,  6  Beacon  Street. 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Simon  L.  Horvltz.  381  Washington  Street, 
Braintree.  Massachusetts. 

George  Indelicate,  Esq.,  131  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

John  Edward  KaJsh.  213  Beaver  Dam  Road, 
Scltuate.  Massachusetts. 

Bernard  S.  Kaplan.  Esquire,  6  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

George  V.  Kenneally,  Jr.,  Esquire,  512  Gal- 
llvan  Boulevard,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Norman  Kerman.  Elsqulre,  1  State  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Shirley  May  Kerman.  1  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachiisetts. 

Nicholas  G.  Krochmal,  Esquire,  445  Brown 
Avenue,  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Richard  A.  Leahy,  State  Street  Bank  and 
Trust  Ccwnpany,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Eleanor  L^Ecuyer,  6  Barclay  Road,  West 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  Lemelman,  Elsqulre,  20  Derne 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Rocco  Llberatore,  Jr.,  23  James  Street, 
F*ramlngham,  Massachusetts. 

John  E.  Lonergan,  36  Oliver  Street,  Somer- 
vllle.  Massachusetts. 

Mario  J.  Lucchesl,  150  Causeway  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Antonio  Luongo,  100  Purchase  Street,  Pall 
River,  Massachusetts. 

Herbert  S.  Modes,  Enquire,  6  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Baron  H.  Martin.  Esq.  150  Causeway 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

John  G.  MUler,  Esquire,  80  East  HaverhUl 
Street,   Lawrence,   Massachiisetts. 

Edward  T.  Monahan.  Esquire,  44  Newport 
Street,  Dorchester,  Mass€ichusetts. 

John  Petze,  Esquire,  Main  Street,  Norwell, 
Massachusetts. 

Gerald  G.  Portney,  Esquire.  55  Tremont 
Street,  Room  446,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Francis  A.  Pozzl,  Jr.,  7  WUlow  Street,  Lynn. 
Massachusetts. 

WUllam  J.  C.  PucclarelU,  Esquire,  41  Wal- 
nut Street,  NewtonvUIe,  Massachusetts. 

Frank  Ramacortl,  Esq.,  6  Beacon  Street 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Irving  J.  Rich,  Esquire.  665  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Paul  Edward  Ryan,  114  SUte  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Patrick  Shaughnessy,  Jr.,  148  Bellevue 
Street,  West  Roxbury,  MassachusetU. 

Ashelen  P.  Senopoulos,  11  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Helen  A.  Smith.  91  PaneuU  Street, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Jacob  W.  Smith.  Esquire,  1137  Blue  HIU 
Avenue,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Rose  Z.(orfa«)  Smith.  1137  Blue  HIU 
Avenue,  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  Esquire,  21  Bentley 
Street,  Brtghtoar'Massachusetts. 

Francis  J.  Tofalney,  1073  River  Street,  Hyde 
Park,  Massachusetts. 

John  H.  vSney,  Esquire,  2235  Belvedere 
Drive,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Laurence  J.  Walsh,  Esquire,  13  Oakley 
Road,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
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Richard  J.  Walsh,  EsqiUre.  131  SUte  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts, 

George  K.  McKenzle.  777  Third  Avenue, 
New  York  10017,  N.Y. 

Roger  James  Wilson,  Chandler  Building, 
Machlas,  Maine. 

George  Raymond  Drew,  168  Newport  Street, 
Arlington,  Massachusetts. 

Philip  C.  Keefe.  360  Central  Avenue,  Dover, 
New  Hampshire. 


Flood  Protectioii  Progress  for  Our  Area 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1966 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sep- 
tember a  devastating  hurricane — 
Betsy — struck  my  district  and  State. 
Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  one  of  the  leading  civic  fed- 
erations in  my  area  to  give  a  report  on 
the  progress  made  since  then  in  minimiz- 
ing a  recurrence  of  such  a  disaster.  At 
that  time  I  reviewed  the  work  of  the 
Congress  and  the  other  agencies  in  hur- 
ricane protection  in  some  detail  and 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude my  report  in  full : 

Flood  Protection  Progress  pr«  Our  Area 
(Address  of  Halb  Bocgs,  Member  of  Congress. 

to  the  Civic  Council  of  East  Jefferson.  Inc.. 

Friday,  May  13, 1966) 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  beaked  by  your 
president,  Mr.  Blakeman,  to  meet  with  you 
this  evening.  Particularly,  I  am  pleased  to 
be  asked  to  address  this  distinguished  group 
of  leaders  of  Jefferson  Parish.  For  our  area, 
there  Is  no  more  Important  topic  of  discus- 
sion than  the  progress  of  flood  control  pro- 
tection. I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  we 
are  making  real  progress  In  thU  vital  work. 
"So  the  hurricane  passed — tearing  off  the 
heads  of  the  prodigious  waves,  to  hurl  them  a 
hundred  feet  In  the  air— heaping  up  the 
ocean  against  the  land — upturning  the 
woods.  Bays  and  passes  were  swollen  to 
abysses;  rivers  regorged:  the  sea  marshes 
were  changed  to  raging  wastes  of  water.  Be- 
fore New  Orleans  the  flood  of  the  mile-broad 
Mississippi  rose  six  feet  above  the  highest 
water  mark.  One  hundred  and  ten  miles 
away,  Donaldsonvllle  trembled  at  the  tower- 
ing tide  of  the  LaFoiorche.  Lakes  strove  to 
burst  their  boundaries.  Far-off  river  steam- 
ers tugged  wildly  at  their  cables— shivering 
like  tethered  creatures  that  hear  by  night 
the  approaching  howl  of  destroyers.  Smoke- 
stacks were  hiirled  overboard,  pilot  houses 
torn  away,  cabins  blown  to  fragments." 

This  graphic  description  could  have  been 
hurricane  Betsy  as  she  struck  Grand  Isle  and 
swept  inland  through  south  Louisiana  It 
easily  could  have  been  Betsy,  but  it  wasn't 
Rather  It  Is  Lafcadlo  Hearn's  description 
beautiful  and  awesome  and  terrible,  of  the 
giant  tidal  wave  which  raged  out  of  the  GuU 
in  1856  and  engulfed  Last  Island,  some  forty 
miles  west  of  Grand  Isle.  Prior  to  that  time 
as  you  have  read,  Last  Island  was  the  fash- 
ionable resort  spot  on  our  coast  where  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  and  the  neighboring 
parishes  enjoyed  themselves  on  weekends  and 
in  the  summertime.  Every  person  who  was 
dancing  that  night  In  August  almost  110 
years  ago— dancing  at  the  Last  Island  Hotel- 
was  drowned  by  the  hurricane  Odal  wave 
Only  one  creature  survived  that  furlotis 
storm— a  cow.  A  tragic  story,  beautifully 
told.    Of  course.  Lafcadlo  Hearn,  in  hU  boo^ 


Chita:  A  Memory  of  Last  Island,  relates  the 
fictional  survival  of  a  young  girl  after  this 
hurricane  and  tidal  wave. 

The  Last  Island  tragedy  was  110  years  ago. 
In  the  century  that  has  passed  since  then, 
south  Louisiana  has  been  hit  by  many  power- 
ful hurricanes.  In  1893,  the  most  terrible 
hurricane.  In  terms  of  loss  of  life  to  Lou- 
isiana citizens,  ripped  through  Jefferson 
Parish  Just  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  killed 
some  2.000  people.  That  same  year  was  the 
first  year  In  which  official  United  SUtes 
Weather  Bureau  meteorological  records  were 
kept  on  hurricanes  In  our  country. 

In  all  the  hurricanes  which  have  struck 
south  Louisiana  since  New  Orleans  was 
founded,  more  than  3.000  people  have  died 
Since  the  terrible  1893  storm,  some  44  or  45 
hurricanes  have  hit  the  Louisiana  coast  and 
swept  Inland.  This  is  an  average  of  two  hur- 
ricanes every  three  years.  Since  World  War 
n,  four  hurricanes  have  pursued  a  course  to 
bring  death,  injury  and  damage  to  Louisiana 
citizens  and  property.  Those  four  storms 
came  In  1947  (and  many  of  you  remember 
what  that  hurricane  did  to  east  Jefferson)  In 
1956  (Flossy),  In  1964  (Hilda),  and  last  year 
of  course,  Betsy.  As  we  all  well  know.  Betsy 
was  one  of  the  most  destructive  natural  disas- 
ters evw  to  strike  anywhere  In  our  country 
In  terms  of  property  losses. 

As  an  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  report 
notes,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  people 
kUled  in  a  hurricane  die  from  the  tidal  wave 
whipped  up  by  the  violent  winds.  Further- 
more, virtually  all  of  the  heavy  property  dam- 
age comes  from  hurricane  fiood  waters. 

Through  their  expert  studies,  the  New 
Orleans  district  engineers,  under  the  able 
direction  of  Colonel  Tom  Bowen  who  is  with 
UB  tonight,  have  developed  a  standard  Proj- 
ect Hurricane,  which  encompasses  the  salient 
feature  and  traits  of  a  characteristic  hurri- 
cane. With  this  information,  the  engineers 
have  determined  that  Betsy  could  have 
brought  much  mwe  havoc  and  destruction 
(if  that's  possible)  had  it  taken  the  most 
"critical  path."  That  most  critical  path,  re- 
siUtlng  In  the  most  severe  fioodlng,  would 
have  been  straight  out  of  the  gulf  towards 
New  Orleans,  then  curving  northeastward 
across  Lake  Borgne  •   •   •. 

In  their  report,  the  district  engineers 
stated: 

"Had  Betsy  followed  this  critical  path, 
the  results  would  have  been  catastrophic— 
almost  beyond  description.  Suffice  It  to  say 
that  the  damages  to  the  Lake  Pontchartraln 
and  vicinity  area  frcMn  tidal  overflow  (exclud- 
ing the  wind  damage)  would  have  been  at 
least  four  times  greater  than  that  which  oc- 
curred from  Betsy  in  the  same  area."  A  not 
too  pleasant  thought  to  say  the  least.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  for  any  erf  us  to  Imagine  a 
hurricane  more  devastating  than  Betsy. 

All  of  you  know  too  graphically  how  severe 
and  destructive  was  Betsy.  There  Is  no  need 
to  recount  in  detail  the  devastating  effects  of 
that  monster  storm.  For  a  quick  recap-  in 
loss  of  human  life  In  our  State,  the  number 
was  72.  With  Florida  and  Mississippi  added 
the  death  toll  was  76.  Louisiana  citizens  In- 
jured numbered  17.600— the  total  Injury  toll 
was  21.000.  Property  losses  and  Federal 
State  and  local  expenditures  for  rescue,  relief 
and  rehabilitation,  exceeded  tl  billion. 
The  breakdown:  Insurance  companies  paid 
out  $897  mUllon  on  property  losses:  gov- 
emmental  and  Red  Cross  expenses  were  more 
than  $186  million;  and  Federal  property  lost 
or  damaged  was  almost  $20  million. 

As  you  have  read,  more  than  138,000  per- 
sonnel of  the  NaUonal  Government,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  civilian  defense 
and  many  other  groups.  Joined  in  the  relief 
and  restoration  work  after  Betsy.  But  there 
were  many  more  thousands  of  our  own  pri- 
vate citizens,  like  yourselves,  who  worked 
Just  as  valiantly  and  devotedly  to  restore 
south  Loxilslana  to  full  harness.  You  as 
civic  and  business  leaders  of  Jefferson  Par- 
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Uh.  %r*  to  b*  ootumended  for  your  splendid 
roJe  In  belplng  to  restore  the  parish  to  fuU 
operating  order  and  to  revltaUze  her  forward 
march. 

Tou  all  know  what  temendous  growth  and 
proapertty  Jefferson  la  enjoying  today.  I 
have  pledged  myself — and  I  do  again  to- 
night— to  do  everything  I  can  to  assure 
that  the  people  of  this  pariah  realize  their 
full  potential,  and  enjoy  all  the  beneflta 
available  In  this  great  country  of  ours.  Jef- 
ferson Parish  was  my  home  for  many  years — 
both  on  the  East  and  West  Banks — as  I  grew 
to  manhood.  The  people  of  this  parish  have 
always  been  close  to  my  heart. 

Hurricane  BeUy  ta  behind  us.  We  all 
pray  that  our  area  will  not  face  such  a  storm 
for  decades  to  come.  If  ever  again.  But  we 
carmot  halt  completely  the  forces  of  nature. 
We  can  only  take  constructive  action,  to 
alleviate  their  effecta.  Natural  disasters,  as 
we  know,  will  continue  to  strike.  But  we 
can— and  we  are — taking  various  positive 
meamirw  to  ease  their  impact  and  provide 
our  people  with  greater  protection.  By  so 
doing,  our  people  and  our  stfea  will  be  better 
able  to  rebound  more  quickly  and  effectively. 
These  steps  being  taken  by  your  National 
Oovemment.  through  Congress  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  industry,  do  not  consUtute  "a 
hand-out."  You  and  I  and  all  the  tax- 
payers of  Louisiana  are  paying  for  these 
efforts,  these  programs.  But  they  are  well 
worth  the  price — and  we  wlU  benefit  by 
them. 

To  go  b»ck  to  Betsy's  aftermath  for  Just  a 
moment,  as  you  recall,  the  Congress  enacted 
an  historic  piece  of  legislation  after  BeUy — 
the  Southeast  Louisiana  Hurricane  Disaster 
Relief  Act.  I  say  historic  because  It  was  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  our  country  that 
Congress  has  ever  paased  leglslaUon  to  give 
(retroacUve)  direct  financial  assistance — In 
the  form  of  "forglveneBa"  on  Small  Business 
Administration  loans — to  citizens  whose 
bomee  or  other  property  were  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  any  nattiral  disaster. 

This  law  "forgives"  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$1,800  on  disaster  relief  loans.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  th»t.  to  date,  more  than  26.000 
loans  totalling  tll339  mlUlon  have  been  ap- 
proved by  S3_A.  for  our  people.  Of  this 
sum.  more  than  •30  million  already  has  been 
"forgiven."  Of  the  loans  approved.  24.626  of 
them,  totalling  some  »84.a  million,  were  for 
home  repairs  and  restoration:  and  1.376  loans 
totalling  some  128.5  mUllon  were  for  btislneas 
restoration  and  conatructton. 

This  legislation  has  done  much  for  our 
people — but  U  helps  to  meet  the  dUtster 
after-the-fact.  Until  now.  the  Natlooal  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Congress,  has  met  soms 
of  the  needs  of  disaster  victims  on  a  dis- 
aster-by-dlsaster  basis.  To  date,  there  Is  no 
permanent  and  cooUnulng  disaster  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress.  This  approach  has 
not  always  been  satUfaotory  to  all  oonoemed. 
Senator  Lono  and  I  and  others  belters  that 
natural  disasters,  such  as  .Betsy,  are  really 
national  In  their  scope  and  effects;  they 
should  be  attacked  with  coordinated  pro- 
grams from  the  national  level.  Of  course,  the 
success  of  such  i>ro8Tams  depends  upon  the 
full  cooperatlOQ  aiMl  oounael  ol  officials  of 
State  and  local  govsmmeots  and  of  private 
Industry. 

Now.  there  are  two  principal  avenues  in 
progreas  to  bring  expanded  and  Improved 
hurricane  and  flood  water  protection  for  our 
people. 

First.  I  would  Uke  to  discuss  the  work  we 
are  doing  and  the  progress  we  are  making 
with  a  study  on  tbs  feasibility  of  a  Govern- 
ment-supported disaster  Insurance  program 
to  cover  damage  by  flood  waters.  When  I 
say  flood  waters.  I  mean  those  waters  from 
inland  bodlss  (rlTers,  lakes,  bayous,  etc.) 
which  overflow  their  banks,  or  those  waters 
swept  Inland  from  the  ocean  or  the  gulf  by 
hurrloane  winds.  As  you  know,  no  such  flood 
damage   Insurance   Is  available   today   from 


any  source,  public  or  private.  But  the  re- 
sults of  thU  study  may  provide  our  people 
and  those  o<  aU  America  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  buy,  at  reasonable  rates,  flood  water 
protection. 

Last  fall  when  Senator  Loho  and  I  spon- 
sored passage  of  the  Betsy  biU,  we  Included 
In  the  legislation  a  directive  that  the  new 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment conduct  an  extensive  study  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  establishing  a  national  Insurance 
program  against  flood  waters.  Included  In 
this  current  study  U  a  review  of  the  now- 
dormant  Federal  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1956. 
enacted  ten  years  ago  by  Congress,  but  never 
Implemented. 

In  the  Betsy  bill,  we  directed  that  the 
study  be  concluded  and  recommendations 
submitted  this  summer,  hopefully  before  the 
end  of  July.  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Marlon  Clawson.  are  making  good  prog- 
ress with  this  study.  Dr.  Clawson,  who  U  a 
veteran  of  twenty  years  service  In  our  Gov- 
ernment, has  told  me  that  he  Is  receiving 
splendid  cooperation  from  all  public  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  He  has  had  many  meet- 
ings with  other  Federal  departmenU  and 
private  company  executives.  Including  our 
own  Elite  SchlU  of  New  Orleans,  chairman  of 
the  disaster  force  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders.  Mr.  Schlirs 
association  and  the  American  Insurance  As- 
sociation are  working  closely  with  Dr.  Claw- 
son and  his  associates.  Both  associations 
support  the  establishment  of  such  a  naUonal 
disaster  Insurance  program.  Officials  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  U.S.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  and  other  Federal  agencies  also 
are  Joining  in  this  effort. 

Just  prior  to  my  trip  home  today.  Dr. 
Clawson  said  he  Is  planning  a  meeting  early 
next  month  with  a  special  advisory  commit- 
tee for  this  study.  The  committee  will  In- 
clude representatives  of  insurance  compan- 
ies: Insurance  brokerage  firms,  banks  and 
other  lending  Institutions;  general  counsels 
to  State  governments  and  others. 

This  committee  will  provide  needed  advice 
and  counsel  on  the  report.  Dr.  Clawson  and 
bis  assistants  are  thus  bringing  to  this  study 
the  finest  expertise  and  the  best  data  that 
can  be  collected.  I  am  most  hopeful  that 
we  can  Uke  acUon  on  thU  report  by  drafting 
and  enacting  a  bill  before  Congress  adjourns 
this  year.  You  can  rest  assured  that  Senator 
LoNO  and  I  and  other  members  of  oxir  dele- 
gation will  make  every  effort  to  achieve  thU 
important  program  for  you  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State  and  NaUon. 

The  second  principal  avenue  for  provid- 
ing flood  protection  assistance  for  our  area 
Is  the  extensive  hurricane  protection  plans 
and  projecu  under  way  In  the  Lake  Pont- 
chartraln  area. 

One  of  the  proudest  achievements  of  my 
career  in  Congress  has  been  to  reallae  the 
completion  of  the  Lake  Pontchartraln  levee 
project  for  East  Jefferson,  this  levee-bulldlng 
project,  which  began  about  16  or  17  years 
ago  after  the  1947  hurricane  Inundated  vast 
areas  of  East  Jefferson  and  Metalrle,  was 
completed  earlier  this  year.  The  fine  levees 
which  the  Army  Engineers  built  along  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake  and  between 
the  Orleans  and  Jefferson  line  and  the  Jef- 
ferson and  St.  Charles  Une,  have  proved  their 
worth  three  times  in  recent  years. 

Had  these  levees  not  been  built.  Hurricane 
Betsy  surely  would  have  driven  lake  waters 
Into  East  Jefferson  last  September.  The 
damage  and  destruction  to  your  homes  and 
businesses  would  have  been  much  more 
serere.  And  the  death  and  Injury  toll  could 
have  been  higher.  Earlier.  Hurricane  Hilda 
would  have  brought  lake  waters  Into  the 
pariah  In  1964,  as  would  Hurricane  Flossy  In 
1956.  But  work  on  these  levees  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  prevent  the  flooding  of 
East  Jefferson. 

After  the  1947  hurricane  I  sponsored  legis- 


lation to  construct  these  protection  levees. 
From  the  first  appropriations  for  this  »  orthy 
project,  I  have  continued  to  press  for  ad- 
dlOonal  funds  to  finish  the  Job.  Thank  God 
the  Army  Engineers  completed  this  project 
In  such  a  splendid  manner.  Our  National 
Government  provided  $6  million,  and  ;oc.il 
agencies  added  some  $3.13  million.  I  can  tell 
you  that  I  thanked  God  when  I  visited  here 
the  day  after  Betsy  struck  and- saw  the  East 
Jefferson  protection  levees  holding  firm.  I 
was  grateful  to  all  who  had  made  this  la- 
valuable  protection  possible.  What  It  meant 
In  the  saving  of  lives  and  property  no  one 
can  tell. 

But  the  completion  of  this  project  by  no 
means  ends  the  flood  control  and  flood  pro- 
tection work  for  our  area.  In  fact,  for  the 
Lake  Pontchartraln  area  It  Is  really  only  the 
beginning.  What  Is  to  come  In  the  years 
ahead  will  provide  our  area  with  the  finest 
possible  hurricane  protection  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

Now  the  Congress  has  approved  a  massive 
hurricane  barrier  plan  for  the  entire  Lake 
Pontchartraln  and  vicinity.  Last  October  we 
secured  In  Congress  the  first  funds — $450,000 
— to  begin  detailed  planning  for  this  Im- 
mense project.  The  entire  south  shore  of  the 
lake  will  be  ringed  with  flood  protection 
walls  in  the  years  to  come.  These  barriers 
win  extend  to  the  Chef  and  RlgoleU  at  the 
east  of  New  Orleans.  Key  earthen  dams  and 
flood  gate  control  structures  will  be  built  at 
the  Chef  Menteur  pass  and  the  RlgoleU.  In 
addition,  the  existing  levees  along  the  Jeffer- 
son and  Orleans  south  shore  will  be  streng- 
thened; a  new  levee  will  be  constructed  along 
the  lakeehore  for  Citrus  and  New  Orleans 
East;  the  protective  works  between  US.  High- 
way 90  and  the  gulf  Intracoastal  waterway  In 
Orleans  Parish,  and  along  the  Intracoastal 
waterway  luelf,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Inner  harbor  navigation  canal  (Industrial 
canal)  will  be  Improved.  Further,  the  Chal- 
mette  area  and  downtown  New  Orleans  below 
the  Industrial  canal — the  area  hardest  hit  by 
Betoy — will  be  protected  by  an  Independent 
loop  levee  running  down  to  Bayou  Dupre  and 
along  the  bayou  to  Violet.  Another  feature 
of  the  plan  will  be  the  construction  of  a  Sea- 
brook  Lock. 

In  addlUon  to  the  Initial  $450,000  In  plan- 
ning funds,  I  am  working  closely  with  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  members  of  the 
Louisiana  delegation  to  obtain  another 
$450,000  in  planning  money  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  this  July  first.  Beyond  that, 
another  $400,000  will  be  needed  to  complete 
the  engineering  plans  for  the  barrier  plan 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  now  estimates  that 
the  entire  project  will  coet  close  to  $100 
million— with  the  National  Government, 
through  Congress,  providing  some  $66  million 
and  the  local  InteresU  providing  the  balance. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  Is  hoped  that 
actual  construction  can  also  begin  in  criti- 
cal areas,  not  In  my  own  district  but  ad- 
jacent thereto,  where  the  Immediate  need 
Is  deemed  the  most  severe.  Including,  among 
others,  the  levees  for  the  Industrial  canal 
for  the  Chalmette  area;  and  for  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  Rlver-to-gulf  outlet 
between  the  Industrial  canal  and  the  Mlc- 
houd  plant. 

This  $100  mlUlon  project  Is  worth  every 
penny,  of  that  I  can  assure  you.  In  fact. 
It  Is  one  of  the  best  bargains  your  money 
can  buy.  With  long  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  building  flood  control  structures  of 
all  kinds,  the  Army  Engineers  have  estimated 
that  the  benefit  ratio  of  this  project  Is 
17  to  1 — that  Is,  for  every  dollar  spent,  17 
dollars  will  be  returned  In  the  savings  which 
these  flood  control  barriers  and  related  fa- 
cilities will  provide.  Furthermore,  this  bene- 
fit ratio  Is  one  of  the  highest  ever  to  be 
computed  for  any  fiood  control  or  fiood  pro- 
tection project  constructed  by  the  Army 
Engineers. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  Senator 
Long  and  I  are  also  bringing  the  west  bank 
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Into  this  hurricane  barrier  plan.  At  our 
urgence,  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  have  approved  resolutions  for 
a  study  of  flood  control  and  hurricane  pro- 
tection needs  for  the  west  bank.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  conduct  the  study,  so  as 
to  Include  all  of  the  west  bank  In  the  hurri- 
cane protection  plan. 

We  win  act  to  provide  a  chain  of  connect- 
ing levees  and  other  flood  control  works  to 
help  safeguard  New  Orleans,  Gretna,  Harvey, 
Marrero,  Westwego,  Bridge  City,  Lafltte,  Ba- 
ratarla.  Grand  Isle.  St.  Charles  Parish,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  west  bank.  In  other 
words,  the  west  bank  of  Orleans,  Jefferson, 
and  St.  Charles  Parishes  will  be  Included  In 
this  hurricane  barrier  plan  for  the  metro- 
politan area. 

So,  all  in  all,  I  beUeve  we  are  making  great 
t>rogres8  In  bringing  the  finest  hurricane  and 
flood  control  protection  possible  to  our  area. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fine  support  which  the 
people  and  the  officials  here  at  home  are  giv- 
ing to  this  hurricane  barrier  plan.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  and  the  officials 
of  the  parish  and  our  neighboring  parishes 
to  bring  this  worthy  project  to  completion 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Freedom  of  InformatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23. 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
last  week,  two  newspapers  In  my  district 
printed  editorials  supporting  the  free- 
dom-of-lnformatlon  bill. 

I  am  Inserting  these  statements  In  the 
Record,  so  that  we  can  all  take  note  of 
their  views : 

I  Prom  the  EUzabethton  (Tenn.)   Star,  May 

17, 1966] 

Bic  Government  Needs 

Hopes  are  high  In  newspaper  circles  that 
Congress  may  soon  pass  the  first  "freedom 
of  Information"  bUl  in  many,  many  years. 

There  has  been  a  bill  of  one  form  or  an- 
other In  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the 
past  several  years.  In  1964  one  was  passed 
overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate  but  died  In 
a  House  committee. 

Last  year,  as  a  new  two-year  Congress  ses- 
sion began,  hearings  were  held  before  both 
House  and  Senate  committees.  They  again 
had  separate  bills — one  In  Sen.  Ebwahd 
LoNos  Senate  Judiciary  Conrunlttee,  one  in 
Rep.  John  Moss'  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee.  Again,  the  Senate 
passed  lu  bill  handily,  but  the  House  did  not 
act  during  the  portion  of  the  session  held 
last  year. 

But  now  It  appears  that  the  House  U 
about  to  act  on  the  Senate  bUl— that  Is,  vote 
on  the  bill  that  the  Senate  has  already  passed 
without  subjecting  It  to  the  added  process 
of  a  conference  committee  (a  committee  to 
draw  a  single  bUl  from  both  Senate  and 
House  versions). 

This  Is  the  closest  any  of  these  bills  has 
ever  come  to  passage.  It  Is  a  moment  long 
awaited  by  many  within  the  various  news- 
papers organizations  that  have  been  working 
on  the  bills. 

But  not  only  newspaper  associations.  Last 
year.  In  the  midst  of  the  "free  press  and  fair 
trial '  debate  between  newsmen  and  attor- 
neys, the  American  Bar  Association  joined 
with  news  groups  In  heartily  endorsing  the 
Information  bills. 


The  ciirrent  blU  Is  relatively  mUd.  It 
would  reemphaslze  the  basic  right  of  the 
public  to  free  access  to  Information  about 
government  agencies — and  their  policies  and 
practices.  But  It  would  exempt  military  and 
diplomatic  matters. 

The  bill's  principles  are  open  to  interpreta- 
tion and  win  likely  be  Interpreted  In  many 
and  opposite  ways.  But,  very  Importantly, 
the  bin  now  seemingly  on  the  verge  of  ap- 
proval would  provide  for  prompt  recourse  to 
the  courU  by  any  newsman,  or  any  individ- 
ual or  group  who  feels  that  Information  Is 
being  wrongfully  withheld.  This  should  be 
an  effective  restraint  on  those  who  would, 
when  In  doubt,  withhold. 

Having  spent  some  little  time  ourselves 
lobbying  for  the  Senate  bin  now  before  the 
House — Senate  Bill  1160 — Including  testi- 
mony before  both  House  and  Senate  groups 
a  year  ago,  the  whole  matter  takes  on  a 
personal  as  well  as  a  professional  Impor- 
tance. 

Primarily,  these  wlU  eliminate  foggy  lan- 
guage now  part  of  government  directives  on 
release  of  Information.  For  example,  some 
state  that  a  government  employe  may  with- 
hold "for  good  cause."  Now  what  does  that 
mean?  This  new  bill  wovUd  be  very  specific 
about  what  may  be  withheld  with  all  else 
preeumed  to  be  available. 

Access  to  Information  about  government 
has  always  been  vital.  But  access  to  infor- 
mation about  government  becomes  Increas- 
ingly Important  the  larger  the  government 
becomes  and  the  greater  lU  Influence  on  the 
people. 

And  that  Is  speclficaUy  what  is  happening 
right  now. 

[Prom  the  Bristol   (Tenn.-Va.)   Herald 

Courier,  May  21,  19661 
Information  Bill  Should  Bb  Passed 
Freedom  of  the  press,  of  course.  Is  basic 
to  America  and  ite  form  of  government.  But 
freedom  of  Information  can  be  another  thing 
Indeed.  The  public's  right  to  know  may  be 
frustrated  by  many  and,  unfortunately,  often 

For  the  past  several  years.  Congress  has 
considered  and  killed  a  number  of  "freedom 
of  Information"  bills.  This  year,  however, 
chances  for  success  seem  good  and  news- 
papers all  over  the  nation  are  urging  action. 
The  bUl  In  question  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  a  House  vote  appears  imminent. 

Considered  a  relatively  mild  step,  the 
measure  would  re-emphaslze  the  right  of 
free  access  to  Information  about  government 
agencies,  their  policies  and  practices.  It 
would  exempt  military  and  diplomatic 
matters. 

Recourse  to  the  courU  would  be  provided 
for  any  person  or  group  who  feels  Informa- 
tion has  been  Improperly  withheld. 

In  short,  the  bill  reasserts  what  the  U.S. 
Constitution  clearly  seto  forth.  But  because 
of  the  tendency  of  officials — particularly 
minor  officials — to  withhold  because  of 
doubt,  the  redundancy  Is  necessary. 

While  newsmen  all  over  America  are  openly 
lobbying  for  the  measure,  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  this  is  no  "newspaper  bill."  It 
deals  with  information,  a  subject  vltaUy  im- 
portant to  every  citizen.  Since  newspapers 
are  the  primary  means  of  disseminating  In- 
formation in  this  nation,  it  follows  that 
newsmen  would  have  an  abnormal  Interest 
In  the  progress  of  this  parUcular  proposal. 

Still,  this  bill  is  ImpMjrtant  to  everyone.  It 
deals  with  the  public's  right  to  know.  And 
since  the  public's  right  and  the  newspapers' 
right  are.  In  this  case,  one  and  the  same 
thing,  support  for  the  blU  may  be  drawn 
from  a  wide  spectrum  of  society. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  for  In- 
stance, has  endorsed  the  "freedcan  of  infor- 
mation" bUl.  This  group — increasingly  at 
odds  with  the  American  press  of  late — recog- 
nizes the  clear  need  for  open  channels  o* 
information  In  government. 


We  hope  every  citizen  shares  this  recog- 
nition. And  particularly  do  we  hope  that  » 
majority  of  Congress  Is  awsu*  of  the  problem 
and  Is  ready  to  do  something  about  It. 


HAVEN,  Inc.— Help  Addicts  Voluntarily 
End  Narcotics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  Dr. 
Robert  W,  Baird,  Is  the  founder  of  an  or- 
ganization known  as  HAVEN,  Inc. — Help 
Addicts  Voluntarily  End  Narcotics.  This 
organlzatiOTi,  under  Dr.  Baird's  leader- 
ship, held  its  third  annual  dinner  on  May 
14  in  Its  drive  to  curtail  and  wipe  out  the 
narcotic  habit.  I  present  to  my  col- 
leagues for  consideration  their  program 
here  set  forth: 

The  Haven  Fund  was  founded  by  a  doctor 
who  conducted  a  free  ambulatory  narcotics 
withdrawal  cUnlc  In  his  office  for  eight  years 
In  Harlem,  the  narcotics  capital  of  tlie  United 
Statee.  In  addition,  a  lecture  and  Informa- 
tion center  and  a  weekly  parents'  committee 
were  developed. 

Taking  care  of  these  addicts  in  the  past  3 
years,  night  after  night  from  10.00  pjn.-4:00 
a.m.  and  when  neeeesary  and  Sattirdays  and 
Sundays  and  having  patlente  com.pletely  off 
narcotics,  made  him  realize  expanded  facili- 
ties were  urgently  needed. 

Dr.  Robert  Balrd  sought  the  aid  of  some 
reeponslble  civic-minded  citizens  and  he  was 
fortunate  to  find  a  core  of  unselfish  pec^Ie 
wUllng  to  help.  He  has  outlined  a  plan  for 
seeking  a  hospital  which  wlU  be  voluntary 
and  non-profit  with  a  program  directed  at 
rehabilitetion  Job  procurement  and  24-hour 
climcal  services.  This  Is  an  outline  of  lU 
goals.  The  HAVEN  Clinic  Is  free  to  aU  who 
seek  Ite  help. 

1.  To  procure  a  hospital  In  which  to  place 
drug  addlcte  for  a  period  of  detoxification 
using  other  drugs  rather  than  narootlCB,  ex- 
cept in  the  few  recalcitrant  cases,  and  to  have 
ambulatory  narcotics  clinics  not  using  nar- 
cotics for  withdrawal. 

2.  After  the  period  of  detoxification  in  the 
hospital,  to  get  the  cooperation  of  unions, 
school  systems,  etc.,  to  help  teach  and  train 
these  boys  and  girls  for  some  vocaUon  such 
as  plasterers,  carpenters,  clerks,  etc.  (practi- 
cal application  of  Job  Interest) . 

3.  After  this  period  of  training  (six  to  eight 
months)  during  which  time  they  are  still  at 
this  hospital  but  In  an  Informal  set-up,  they 
would  then  be  allowed  an  afternoon  or  even- 
ing a  week  out,  then  to  return  to  the  hospital 
at  night,  gradually  giving  them  more  and 
more  liberties  after  they"  have  proven  them- 
selves. 

4.  If  this  period  of  one  day  a  week  has  been 
successful,  allow  them  a  weekend  at  home  so 
that  temptation  could  be  overcome  and  tran- 
sition made  easier. 

5.  During  this  time,  if  training  has  been 
successful  or  If  they  already  have  a  vocation, 
we  would  then  procure  a  Job  for  them  I  At 
the  end  of  the  day  they  would  return  to  the 
Haven  center  to  sleep.  The  Idea  would  be  to 
gradually  get  them  to  have  confidence  In 
themselves  and  be  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  the  commimity. 

6.  The  cnnlc  U  to  be  established  on  a  24- 
hour  basis  open  at  night  so  that  If  an  addict 
should  suddenly  develop  a  compulsive  crav- 
ing or  desire  to  return  to  the  use  of  narcotics, 
he  could  talk  It  over  with  someone  and  In 
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this  way  help  to  gel  over  the  rough  period. 
Thl»  will  not  be  a  t>-6  cUnlc.  Addict*  do  not 
take  drugs  or  develop  problems  on  a  9-A 
basis! 

7.  To  disseminate  the  problem  of  narcotics 
and  Its  ramlflcstlons  to  all  concerned :  public 
schools,  churches,  philanthropic  organisa- 
tions, parent  groups,  etc.  by  competent 
lecturers. 

8.  To  further  research  In  the  field  of  drugs 
and  the  causes  for  tektng  them 

9.  To  employ  hospital  personnel  who  are 
dynamic  and  driving  and  whose  appearance 
and  demeanor  are  smart,  bright  and  alert  so 
that  the  addict  can  look  up  to  these  people 
as  leaders  and  make  some  identification. 
Too  many  In  this  field  now  are  sloven,  non- 
articulate  and  inspire  nothing  but  chagrin 
and  hopelessness. 

10.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  nar- 
cotics problems  with  its  social,  economic  and 
legal  implications,  discussions  of  possible 
progrants  directed  toward  cooperative  solu- 
tions with  other  agencies  have  been  omitted, 
but  subsequent  brochures  will  define  these 
projects  concerning  sununer  oampe,  com- 
munity social  groups,  restoring  licenses,  re- 
claiming endemic   narcotics  areas,  etc. 

CONTEMPL.AT1UI    LIGISI^TIOM  ' 

11.  Make  illegal  any  cough  medicine  prepa- 
rations containing  codeine  or  any  deriva- 
tives ot  opium  unless  prescribed  by  a  doctor. 

12.  Impose  economic  sanctions  on  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  give  foreign  aid  (green 
stuff)  and  who  In  turn  then  send  us  Illicit 
exports  of  heroin  (white  stuff).  They  would 
then  make  im  attempt  to  maintain  better 
narcotics  traffic  control. 

13.  Legislation  to  the  effect  that  all  diplo- 
matic personnel  have  baggage  Inspected  by 
dual  Inspectors  (country  of  his  origin  or  his 
embassy  plus  our  custom  officers) . 

14.  Levy  a  fine  against  the  mode  of  trans- 
^.  portatlon  (ship,  planes)  In  which  the  nar- 
cotics come,  as  well  as  a  fine  against  unions 
who  vouch  for  said  Individual.  This  would 
further  more  thorough  screening  of  all  per- 
sonnel by  employers  and  unions. 

15.  Inspection  for  possible  heroin  addic- 
tion of  all  personnel,  (commercial  or  armed 
services)   conUng  In  and  out  of  our  country. 

16.  Unannounced  physical  examination  of 
all  elementary  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents in  Sept.,  Jan.  and  June  of  each  year 
to  check  for  early  addiction  by  Inspecting 
arms  and  other  sites,  such  as  mouth,  nose 
and  fingers. 

17.  A  part  of  hygiene  courses  from  the  3rd 
grade  on  should  Incorporate  the  explanation 
of  the  advanced  reactions  of  gluesnlfflng, 
heroin,  goof  balls,  and  pep  pills,  to  let  the 
youngsters  actually  know  how  very  sick  they 
can  get  on  these  medications,  including  the 
possibility  of  death.  (Never  make  it  bizarre 
or  glamorous  but  factual  and  sobering.) 

18.  Revocation  of  the  licenses  of  pharma- 
cists who  sell  narcotics,  cough  preparations, 
derivatives  of  opium  and  other  synthetic 
addicting  drugs,  barbiturates  and  ampheta- 
mines without  a  prescription.  The  penalty 
should  be  the  same  for  the  professional 
heroin  pusher — 50  years. 

19.  The  penalty  for  the  non-addict  pusher 
should  be  60  years  without  probation  or  pa- 
role. As  a  safeguard  against  those  who  would 
plead  that  they  are  addicts,  urine  analysis 
and  blood  tests  should  be  given  with  careful 
observation  for  withdrawal  symptoms  over 
a  period  of  ten  days. 

ao.  The  illicit  manufacturer  of  barbitu- 
rates, amphetamines,  cough  preparations 
which  have  been  flooding  the  black  market, 
should  be  classified  in  the  same  category  as 
the  professional  drug  pushers,  and  further. 
receive  a  50  year  sentence.  All  pills  should 
have  a  lot  number,  manufacturer's  name  and 
code. 


21.  Redemption  of  variotis  licenses  for 
former  drug  addlcta  who  are  drug-free  for 
one  year  or  more. 

22.  Revocation  of  driver's  license  of  known 
narcotics  addicts  who  are  actively  using 
drugs. 

23.  Stiff  penalties  for  any  merchant  who 
sells  airplane  glue  to  a  child. 

24.  Development  of  MD.  narcotics  spe- 
cialists with  probationary  commitment 
powers. 

26.  Commitment  to  an  institution  of  any 
drug  addict  by  a  family  member 

26.  The  possession  of  LSD  or  marijuana 
must  always  be  considered  a  felony.  A  lesser 
penalty  would  promote  Increased  sales  and 
increased  use. 

It  is  rather  discouraging  for  HAVEN  to 
note  that  there  is  a  minority  of  uninformed 
doctors  and  othe  professional  who  have  ac- 
cess to  radio  and  television.  These  men  are 
minimizing  the  so-called  mild  effects  of  mari- 
juana. At  the  same  time  they  are  saying 
that  they  themselves  would  willingly  amd 
casually  experiment  with  LSD.  We  chastise 
these  people  severely  since  we  have  a  most 
difficult  problem  In  trying  to  convince  high 
school  and  college  students  of  the  dangers 
of  these  drugs.  The  students  often  refute 
our  warnings  by  quoting  from  these  supposed 
"experts"  who  have  never  treated  drug  ad- 
dlcu  and  yet  claim  that  theSe  drugs  are  not 
dangerous. 

Please  help  us  get  some  of  the  above  pro- 
grams adopted.  We  have  been  advocating 
these  approaches  for  the  past  five  years  In 
newspapers,  on  radio  and  on  television.  With 
your  help  and  encouragement  we  can  look 
forward  to  more  rapid  action. 

It  Is  felt  If  such  a  program  as  outlined 
were  Instituted,  we  might  gain  success  In 
this  field  since  that  would  be  the  first  all- 
encompaselng  practical  approach  which  has 
never  before  been  employed. 

To  many  years  of  contemplative  research 
and  statistic  and  meetings  have  passed  while 
the  problem  continues  to  grow  rampant. 

We  do  not  want  a  new  generation  to  be 
born  whose  only  outlook  will  be  that  there 
Is  a  strong  possibility  of  becoming  addicted 
to  this  disease  which  we  have  been  talking 
about  for  the  past  50  years  with  no  defini- 
tive action! 

Let  a  positive  approach  to  action  be  under- 
taken now! 


ElUworth  CalU  for  New  Look  at  Vktnam 
Policy 


>  These  quotss  are  from  "NarcoUcsvUle. 
tT.8_A."  by  R.  W.  Balrd.  MD ;  publisher 
Doubleday. 
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Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
submitting  a  statement  by  my  able  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Robert  Ells- 
worth, of  the  State  of  Kansas,  on  the 
subject  of  U.S.  policy  In  South  Vietnam. 
Representative  Ellsworth's  statement 
follows : 

Ellsworth  Calls  ro«  Niw  Look  at  Viftnam 
Policy 

It  Is  now  time  for  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration to  shape  up  in  South  Vietnam  or  get 
out. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  have  repeatedly 
voted  for  measures  to  support  our  Armed 
Forces  In  Vietnam  and  to  give  the  President 
all  the  authority  he  has  asked  for. 

But  I  am  rapidly  losing  confidence  In  this 

Administration's  ability  to  see  to  It  that  our 

Thllltary  operations  are  effectively  backed  up 

by  the  necessary  political  stability  in  Saigon. 

This,  in  turn,  has  undercut  our  efforts  to 


move  the  Vletn-om  conflict  from  the  battle- 
field to  the  negotiating  table. 

Over    400.000    people    have    already    been 
killed  In  this  war — yellow,  white,  and  black. 
More    than    3.000    Americans    have    been 
killed 

We  now  have  300,000  Americans  on  the 
scene  In  Vietnam,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
year  we  will  probably  have  500,(X)0. 

Hellcoptens,  air  support,  and  modern  fire- 
arms give  our  troops  In  Vietnam  four  to  five 
times  the  striking  power  our  soldiers  had  In 
World  War  II. 

We  have  alre.-idy  dropped  the  equivalent 
of  a  ton  of  bombs  for  every  Viet  Cong  soldier. 
Since  1954,  we  have  given  over  three  bil- 
lion dollars  In  aid  to  South  Vietnam. 

In  March,  1963,  General  Harklns,  then  our 
Commanding  General  in  South  Vietnam, 
stated  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Armed 
Forces  had  "all  that  Is  required  for  victory." 
In  May  of  1963  the  Pentagon  told  us: 
"The  corner  definitely  has  been  turned." 

In  October.  1963,  Secretary  of  Defense  Mc- 
Namara  said:  "The  major  part  of  the  mili- 
tary task  can  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
1965." 

Early  In  1964  Secretary  McNamara  told 
Congress  that  neither  more  combat  troops 
nor  more  money  would  be  needed  In  South 
Vietnam. 

Late  in  1964,  Secretary  McNamara,  return- 
ing from  a  personal  inspection  of  Vietnam, 
said:  "We  have  stopped  losing  the  war." 

A  credibility  gap  exists  between  what  the 
administration  tells  us  and  what  actually 
happens. 

After  all  these  years,  all  these  efforts,  and 
all  these  sacrifices,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  American  presence  has  brought  political 
maturity  or  political  stability  to  the  people 
or  the  government  of  South  Vietnam.  Just 
the  opposite  Is  the  case;  anti-government 
riots  have  shown  an  alarming  Influence  In 
the  very  cities  we  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
regimes  have  claimed  to  control.  The  spring 
of  this  year  has  seen  chaos,  turmoil,  and 
rioting  in  the  streets  of  South  Vietnam,  and 
curtailment  of  our  military  operations  be- 
cause of  it. 

Soldiers  and  officers  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  have  removed  their  uniforms 
and  put  on  civilian  clothes  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate In  antl-Amerlcan  riots. 

At  the  height  of  the  riots,  we  began  for  the 
first  time  to  experience  a  higher  death  rate 
among  our  own  American  troops  than  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  were  sustaining 
themselves.  The  antl-Communlst  South 
Vietnamese  were  so  busy  wrangling  among 
themselves  that  they  didn't  have  time  to 
flght  the  Communists. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  close  to  winning  the  conflict  In  Vietnam 
on  the  political  front. 

Here  at  home,  our  Vietnam  expenditures 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  Inflation  that 
wracks  our  own  country,  for  material  sliort- 
ages,  and  for  government  Interference  in 
wage  and  price  decisions.  The  Vietnam  War 
Is  a  piofound  threat  to  our  whole  economy. 
When  Chairman  Gardner  Ackley  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisors  was  be- 
fore the  Joint  Senate-House  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  February  1  this  year,  discussing 
the  President's  Economic  Report,  he  admitted 
In  response  to  a  question  from  me  that  he 
was  "either  iU-informed  or  a  poor  guesser 
about  the  trend  of  Vietnam  expenditures." 
Ova  dollar  outflow  to  Vietnam  accounts 
fore  more  than  half  of  our  present  annual 
balance  of  payments  deficit. 

No  matter  how  much  military  power  we 
focus  In  South  Vietnam,  no  matter  how 
magnificent  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men 
Is,  no  matter  how  much  effort  and  sacrifice 
they  pour  Into  the  Vietnam  conflict,  and  no 
matter  how  much  strain  It  put  on  our  own 
society  here  at  home.  It  will  all  be  wasted 
unless  the  South  Vietnamese  can  be  effec- 
tively organized  on  a  political  basis.  This 
the  Johnson  administration  has  failed  to  do. 
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The  political  initiative  in  South  Vietnam. 
In  the  sixth  year  of  our  American  presence 
there,  now  rests  with  the  antl-Amerlcans. 

If  there  Is  a  single  vital  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  our  experience  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  that 
foreign  aid  for  economic  development  plus 
foreign  aid  for  military  development  are 
practically  useless  without  a  strong  program 
of  ptolltlcal  development  among  the  people  we 
are  trying  to  help.  Unless  the  people  of  a 
country  can  learn  to  participate  in  politics — 
to  band  together  for  community  projects — 
to  build  the  forms  of  citizen  action,  which 
we  In  this  country  take  for  granted  and 
which  have  been  the  source  of  our  progress — 
unless  the  people  of  a  country  can  do  these 
things,  then  all  the  money  In  the  world  for 
economic  development,  and  sill  the  bombing 
and  killing  of  which  we  are  so  clearly  cap- 
able, cannot  bring  much  progress  or  much 
stability.  This  lesson  of  Vietnam  the  John- 
son Administration  still  has  to  learn. 

Lack  of  political  cohesion  among  the  antl- 
Communlst  forces  In  South  Vietnam  Is  and 
has  been  for  a  long  time  our  most  Immediate 
and  pressing  problem.  The  Johnson  Admin- 
istration has  failed  effectively  to  do  very 
much  about  It. 

This  Administration  must  now  make  it 
perfectly  clear  to  all  pollUcal  leaders  In 
South  Vietnam — religious  and  military 
alike — that  we  do  not  Intend  to  fight  on  in 
Vietnam  unless  they  can  get  their  own  ho\ise 
In  order,  stop  fighting  each  other,  and  start 
fighting  the  Communists. 

Neither  the  American  people  nor  the  Con- 
gress win  support  the  war  In  Vietnam  much 
longer,  unless  the  South  Vietnamese  are  re- 
quired to  and  do  make  an  effective  effort 
to  establish  political  stability. 

The  sacrifice  of  our  men's  lives  can  have 
meaning  only  If  our  purpose  Is  clear  and  our 
efforts  are  not  wasted. 

I,  therefore,  propose: 

1.  The  Johnson  Administration  must  Im- 
mediately ask  and  get  reasonable  political 
stability  in  South  Vietnam;  otherwise,  we 
must  prepare  to  withdraw  and  quit  wasting 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  our  troops  and 
our  people. 

(a)  The  original  agreement  to  hold  elec- 
tions In  August  for  a  Constituent  Assembly 
to  draft  a  national  Constitution  should  not 
be  delayed  to  September  or  October  or  some- 
later  date,  despite  "trial  balloons  '  along  that 
line  recently  floated  from  the  Ky  regime  In 
South  Vietnam. 

(b)  It  must  be  made  clear  that  we  expect 
the  Constituent  Assembly  to  complete  its 
task  In  a  speclfled  and  reasonable  length  of 
time  so  that  a  represenutlve  government  can 
be  established. 

(c)  We  must  Insist  that  the  leaders  of  all 
major  antl-Communlst  religious  sects  sub- 
ordinate their  differences  to  the  immediate 
task  of  fighting  the  Communist  threat  to 
their  freedom.  If  they  expect  us  to  help  them. 

(d)  A  firm  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  govern- 
ment must  be  exacted  from  each  mlUtary 
officer  In  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces,  with 
compelling  sanctions  against  violation  of 
such  pledgee. 

(e)  We  should  also  require,  from  all  the 
main  factions,  pledges  of  full  cooperation  in 
broad  and  intensive  programs  for  educating 
the  urban  and  rural  people  of  South  Vietnam 
so  that  a  foundation  is  laid  for  them  to  be 
able  to  control  their  own  destiny. 

If  the  government  and  people  in  South 
Vietnam  are  unwlling  to  make  and  keep  these 
pledges,  the  United  States  should  withdraw 
its  forces.  We  are  not  there  to  Impose  our 
will  on  the  people  of  Vietnam.  If  the  gov- 
ernment and  people  of  Vietnam  are  not  will- 
ing to  take  the  minimum  steps  necessary 
to  achieve  enough  political  stability  so  that 
they  can  flght  effectively,  then  the  sacriflce 
of  American  lives  will  serve  no  purpose. 

2.  At  the  same  time  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration must  renew  and  redouble  Ite  efforts 
to  move  the  Vietnamese  conflict  from  tbe 
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battlefield  to  the  negotiating  table.  This, 
however,  it  must  do  against  a  background 
of  reasonable  political  stability  In  South 
Vietnam  and  by  the  use  of  real  and  mean- 
ingful diplomacy. 

Real  and  meaningful  diplomacy  Is  not  the 
use  of  grandiose  public  relations  efforts,  A 
truce  In  Korea  was  made  possible  not  by  the 
dispatch  of  big- name  Presidential  envoys  to 
hold  press  conferences  in  far-flung  capitals 
of  the  world,  but  by  a  President  who  con- 
vinced the  Communists  that  he  sincerely 
desired  to  bring  an  end  to  the  conflict. 

The  Suez  Crisis  was  resolved,  not  by  a 
flamboyant  appeal  for  a  U.N.  debate  which 
was  never  followed  up  by  a  real  debate,  but 
through  a  sincere  effort  to  seek  U.N.  help  to 
avoid  a  world  crisis. 

Successful  negotiations  for  a  test  ban 
treaty  did  not  come  through  spectacular 
Presidential  Journeys  to  Honolulu  or  other 
exotic  spots,  but  through  quiet,  tough,  pa- 
tient diplomacy. 

The  twin  pillars  of  peace  in  Vietnam  are 
stability  in  Saigon  and  diplomacy  in  Wash- 
ington. Peace  cannot  be  secured  without 
both. 

It  is  now  time  for  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion to  require  reasonable  political  stability 
In  South  Vietnam  and  to  move  the  Viet- 
namese War  from  the  battlefield  to  the  ne- 
gotiating  table,  or  to  get  out  of  Vietnam. 


Open  Letter  From  the  Archbishop  of 
Washington,  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23, 1966 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  archbishop  of 
Washington,  the  Most  Reverend  Patrick 
A.  O'Boyle,  issued  an  open  letter  which 
specifically  and  beautifully  stated  the 
case  against  bigotry  and  discrimination 
in  education,  housing,  job  opportunities, 
and  social  life. 

The  letter  is  so  eminently  worthy  that 
I  thought  all  Members  would  be  pleased 
to  read  it,  and  thus,  I  Insert  it  in  the 
Congressional  Record  : 

Archdiocese  of  Washinctok. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  22,  1966. 

Deaalt  Beloved  in  Christ;  As  you  well 
know.  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion 
spoken  to  you  regarding  the  teaching  of  the 
Church  on  the  moral  aspects  of  civil  rights. 
Most  residents  of  the  Archdiocese  are  fa- 
miliar with  precepts.  However,  the  Washing- 
ton area  has  many  transients,  and  this  is  a 
continuing  issue.  It  should  be  helpful  to 
all  of  us.  resldenu  and  visitors  alike,  to  re- 
view briefly  the  spiritual  basis  on  which  the 
concept  of  social  Justice  with  charity  Is 
founded. 

In  the  Gospels  we  read  the  following  words 
of  Our  Lord,  addressed  to  each  one  of  us: 
•It  Is  not  the  man  who  says  to  Me.  "Lord, 
Lord'  who  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  he  who  does  My  Heavenly 
Father's  will."    (Matt.  7.21) 

Doing  the  will  of  God  In  this  Ufe  Is  the 
price  of  our  eternal  reward.  It  Is  also  the 
price  of  peace  and  contentment  In  our  homes 
and  our  community. 

We  know  what  the  wUl  of  God  means  In 
relation  to  our  neighbor.  It  means  treating 
him  as  a  fellow  son  of  God,  recognizing  him 
as  an  equal  image  of  the  infinite  God  who 
Is  our  Creator,  our  Redeemer  and  our  Judge. 


This  fact  was  emphasized  repeatedl^  by  the 
Apostles  in  the  society  of  their  day,  rife  as 
it  was  with  deep  cleavages  and  animosities. 
St.  PavU  In  his  epUUe  to  the  Galatians 
(3:  28)  said.  "For  you  are  all  the  chUdren  of 
God  through  faith  In  Christ  Jesus.  For  aU 
you  have  been  baptized  into  Christ  have  put 
on  Christ.  TTiere  Is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek; 
there  is  neither  slave  nor  freeman." 

The  Bishops  of  this  country.  In  1958,  ap- 
plied the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  the  social 
problems  of  today  when  they  said,  "The  heart 
of  the  race  question  is  moral  and  religious.; 
It  concerns  the  rights  of  man  and  our  atti- 
tude toward  our  fellow  man.  If  our  attitude 
is  governed  by  the  great  Christian  law  of 
love  of  neighbor  and  respect  for  his  rights, 
then  we  can  work  out  harmoniously  the 
techniques  for  making  legal,  educational, 
economic,  and  social  adjustments," 

Thank  God,  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  developing  a  Christian  attitude  In 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  with  consequent 
gains  in  equality  in  education,  housing,  job 
opportunities  and  social  life.  These  gains 
are  assurances  that  further  progress  Is  pos- 
sible. But  further  progress  Is  assured  only 
If  we  continue  to  condemn  Individually  the 
denial  of  equal  housing,  education  and  Job 
opportunities  as  morally  wrong,  just  as  we 
condemn  other  sinful  actions  which  are  part 
of  the  crime  wave  afHlctlng  so  many  of  our 
great  cities.  Those  who  deny  a  neighbor, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  the  opportunity 
to  buy  a  house,  enjoy  equal  educaUonal  and 
Job  opportunities  are  In  effect  denying  that 
right  to  Christ  Himself, 

As  Christians,  we  cannot  select  which  part 
of  the  moral  law  we  are  to  obey.  We  can- 
not grant  ourselves  personal  privilege  or 
exemption  from  any  part  of  It.  We  cannot 
be  part-time  Christians  or  partially-loyal 
Christians.  We  are  brothers  of  Christ  and 
sons  of  God  only  If  we  accept  His  law  fully — 
and  that  means  accepting  the  dignity  of 
every  other  person.  If  any  one  of  us  Is  a 
son  of  God.  everyone  Is  a  son  of  God — with 
the  same  duties  and  same  c^portunlties. 

To  fulfill  the  law  of  Christ  our  attitude 
must  be,  "What  can  I  do  to  help  my  neigh- 
bor— every  neighbor  but  especially  him  who 
needs  most  my  help?" 

Faithfully  yours  in  Christ. 

Patrick  A.  O'Botlf, 
Arctibishop  of  Waahintfton. 


Mission  of  Mercy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN,  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Davis  Elkins,  whose  father  and 
grandfather  were  TJS.  Senators  from 
West  Virginia,  has  been  in  Vietnam  for 
the  past  several  months  distributing 
2.400  tons  of  relief  supplies  for  the  Viet- 
namese people  as  a  gesture  of  good  will 
from  the  Americans.  In  traveling 
around  the  country  he  found  an  orphan- 
age at  Di  An  which  had  no  water  supply 
system,  so  he  had  a  water  supply  system 
built,  and  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
next  to  the  orphanage  in  order  to  save 
the  children  carrying  water  in  buckets 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  according  to 
this  report.  Such  actions  and  good  deeds 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
us  all: 
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|From  the  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)   Post,  Apr. 
0.  loasi 

Pl^qUS     AT     ORPHANOK     in     VlTTNAM     HONO«« 

WXST  VimOINIA  SoLoms,  Majob  Blkims 
There's  a  shiny  new  plaque  on  the  well  of 
an  orphanage  at  Dt  An  In  South  Vietnam 
that  reads:  "Dedicated  to  the  men  of  We*t 
Virginia  who  gave  their  lives  In  service  to 
Ood  and  their  country  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam.  Also  In  memory  of  Major  Davts 
Elklns,  U.S.  Army  7th  Int.  Regt .  Belleau 
Woods  and  Argonne  Forest,  Prance.  1916- 
1919." 

Behind  It  there's  quite  a  story,  the  story  of 
a  young  West  Virgin' an  who  went  to  South 
Viet  Nam  on  a  mission  of  mercy  and  found 
himself  all  but  overwhelmed  by  the  needs  of 
the  people  o<  that  war-torn  n  tlon. 

The  story  came  to  light  when  former 
Morgsmtown  radio  announcer  Bill  (Bucky) 
Harris,  now  an  Army  lieutenant  In  South 
Viet  Nam.  ran  Into  Davis  Elltlns,  widely 
known  In  Young  Republican  circles,  and  a 
resident  of  Elklns  when  he  Isnt  busy  with 
his  political  and  business  Interests.  He's  a 
WVU  gradiiate  whose  father  and  granddad 
were  VS.  Senators  from  Weet  Virginia. 

Lt.  Harris  reported  the  encounter  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  James  Welden.  another 
former  radio  announcer. 

Here's  how  Lt.  Harris  tells  the  story: 
In  case  you  didn't  know  It  already,  our 
good  friend  Davis  Elklns  has  been  here  In 
Viet  Nam  for  the  past  several  months  on 
a  mission  from  the  Young  Republicans,  the 
Young  Democrats  and  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  He  came  here  with  2,400  tons 
of  relief  supplies  for  the  Vietnamese  people 
as  a  gesture  of  good  will  from  the  Americans. 
You'd  never  believe  how  badly  this  typ)e  of 
thing  Is  needed  and  how  much  good  It  has 
done  already. 

Well,  old  Davis  did  some  traveling  around 
the  countryside  and  he  got  pretty  wrapijed 
up  In  this  place  and  Its  problems.  They've 
got  this  orphanage  over  at  Dl  An  which 
houses  over  400  children  who  lost  their 
parents  as  a  result  of  the  war.  He  was  there 
with  Col.  Lambert,  who  Is  pretty  much  of  a 
legend  In  Viet  Nam.  He's  only  got  one  eye 
and  he  Is  a  war  hero  In  the  past  three  U.S. 
conflicts.  Right  now  he's  free-lancing  for 
the  Army  as  a  special  assistant  to  Gen. 
Westmoreland  with  the  mission  of  helping 
the  Vietnamese  people  In  any  way  possible. 
He's  quite  a  colorful  character  and  the  Viet- 
namese people  love  blm. 

Before  goolng  to  Dl  An.  they  had  spent 
about  a  month  traveling  around  the  country- 
side supervising  the  distribution  of  the  food- 
stuffs. Actually  It  was  quite  a  venture  for 
Davis  because  Col.  Lambert  Is  fearless  and 
they  went  a  few  places  where  the  proverbial 
"angels  fear  to  tread."  Some  of  the  roads 
they  traveled  are  only  used  by  convoys  norm- 
ally, and  then  not  without  trouble  from 
the  VC. 

They  moved  about  In  a  pickup  truck.  Just 
the  two  of  them,  with  Davis  reading  two 
months  old  hometown  papers  to  keep  him 
from  thinking  of  the  possibility  of  VC  recep- 
tion committees.  Col.  Lambert  insisted  there 
was  no  real  danger  because  he  never  moved 
an  Inch  without  his  trusty  pen  knife  for 
protection.  They  were  quite  the  talk  of  III 
Corps. 

Ab  I  started  to  tell  you  earlier,  they  were 
■.Isitlng  this  orphanage  at  Dl  An.  You  may 
have  read  about  It  in  the  papers.  Two 
American  sergeants  were  shot  In  the  back, 
one  fatally,  while  they  were  working  there 
on  their  own  time.  They  were  from  the 
First  Infantry  Division. 

Anyway,  Davis  learned  that  the  orphanage 
had  no  water  supply  system.  Previously, 
they  bad  carried  water  in  buckets  for  atx>ut 
a  mile  and  a  half.  I  guess  the  kids  sort  of 
got  to  him.  Before  he  left  there,  he  had 
built  and  paid  for,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  a 
water  supply  system  nsxt  to  the  orphanage. 


Madame  Ngal,  a  well-known  Vietnamese 
philanthropist  who  built  the  orphanage.  In- 
sisted that  he  have  a  plaque  placed  on  the 
well.    So,  Elklns  purchased  a  bronze  plaque. 

It  was  a  tremendous  help  to  Madame 
Ngal's  orphanage  and  It  really  helped  to  con- 
vince the  area  U.S.  Intentions  were  directed 
at  their  welfare.  It  is  Impossible  to  place 
too  much  emphasis  on  American  civic  action 
and  the  results  that  It  produces.  The  work 
that  many  Americans  are  doing  over  here  on 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  expense 
Is  invaluable  and  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  this 
type  of  thing  must  be  done  If  we  are  to  win 
the  support  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

Davis  will  be  going  back  to  work  in  the 
States  In  a  few  days  and  Col.  Lambert  Is  ex- 
pecting to  retire  pretty  soon,  ni  Corps  Is 
going  to  miss  them  to  say  the  least. 


Secretary  McNamara't  Credo :  The  United 
States  Has  No  Mandate  To  Police  the 
World  and  No  Charter  To  Rescae 
Flonndering  Regimes  Who  Fail  To  Meet 
the  Expectations  of  Their  Citizenry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary of  E>efense  Rotiert  S.  McNamara  de- 
livered a  historic  speech  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  last  week. 

Among  other  things,  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara said : 

The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
on  high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  Inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  There  have  been  classic  cases 
In  which  our  deliberate  non-action  was  the 
wisest  action  of  all. 

Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  rescue 
floundering  regimes,  who  have  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  deliberately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
citizenry. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant pronouncements  emanating  from 
the  Johnson  administration  since  the 
President  took  ofHce. 

I  believe  that  all  of  those  "nervous 
nellies"  who  have  been  sharpshooting  at 
the  President's  policies  and  complaining 
that  we  have  no  policy  ought  to  read  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  speech  in  its  entirety. 
I  should  like  particularly  to  call  their  at- 
tention to  the  quote  cited  above. 

I  Ijelieve  that  Secretary  McNamara's 
unequivocal  assertion  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  police  the  entire  world  should  l>e 
a  great  source  of  comfort  to  those  who, 
along  with  President  Johnson,  seek  an 
end  to  world  hostilities, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  Secretary 
McNamara's  speech  in  the  Record  today 
in  Its  entirety  because  I  owislder  It  one  of 
the  most  significant  pronoimcements  of 
our  times.  It  spells  out  concisely  the 
magnitude  of  our  problems  ahead,  but 
it  also  makes  clear  the  conditions  imder 
which  this  Nation  will  aid  Its  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary's  McNamara's 
8i>eech  follows: 


ADDRESa    BT    ROBEST    S.    McNaMAHA,    SECRETART 

OP  DtrKNSi^  BEPoac  American  Societt  op 
Nbwspapeh  Bjitors,  Qtteen  E^zabeth 
Hotel,  Montreal,  Canada,  Wcdnesdat, 
Mat  18.  1966 

President  Royster.  ladles  and  gentlemen, 
any  American  would  be  fortunate  to  visit 
this  lovely  island  city,  In  this  hospitable 
land. 

But  there  is  a  special  satisfaction  for  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  cross  the  longest 
border  In  the  world — and  realize  that  It  is 
also  the  least  armed  border  in  the  world.  It 
prompts  one  to  reflect  how  negative  and  nar- 
row a  notion  of  defense  still  clouds  our 
century. 

There  Is  still  among  us  an  almost  eradl- 
cable  tendency  to  think  of  our  security  prob- 
lem as  being  exclusively  a  military  problem — 
and  to  think  of  the  military  problem  as  be- 
ing exclusively  a  weapons-system  or  hard- 
ware problem. 

The  plain,  blunt  truth  Is  that  contem- 
porary man  still  conceives  of  war  and  peace 
In  much  the  same  stereotyped  terms  that  his 
ancestors  did.  The  fact  that  these  ances- 
tors— both  recent  and  remote — were  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful  at  avoiding  war,  and 
enlarging  peace  doesn't  seem  to  dampen  our 
capacity  for  cliches. 

We  still  tend  to  conceive  of  national  se- 
curity almost  solely  as  a  state  of  armed 
readiness:  a  vast,  awesome  arsenal  of  weap- 
onry. 

We  still  tend  to  assume  that  It  is  primarily 
this  purely  military  ingredient  that  creates 
security. 

We  are  still  haunteU  by  this  concept  of 
military  hardware. 

But  how  limited  a  concept  this  actually  is. 
becomes  apparent  when  one  ponders  the 
kind  of  peace  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

It  Is  a  very  cogent  example.  Here  we  are, 
two  modem  nations:  highly  developed  tech- 
nologically, each  with  immense  territory, 
both  enriched  with  great  reserves  of  natural 
resources,  each  militarily  sophisticated— and 
yet.  we  sit  across  from  one  another,  divided  ~ 
by  an  unguarded  frontier  of  thousands  of 
miles  •  •  •  and  here  Is  not  a  remotest  set  of 
circumstances.  In  any  Imaginable  time- 
frame of  the  future,  in  which  our  two  na- 
tions would  wage  war  on  one  another. 

It  Is  so  unthinkable  an  Idea  as  to  be  total- 
ly absurd. 

But  why  is  that  so? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  ready  In  an  In- 
stant to  hurl  our  military  hardware  at  one 
another? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  zeroed  in  on  one 
another's  vital  targets? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  armed  to  our 
technological  teeth  that  we  do  not  go  to 
war? 

TTie  whole  notion — as  applied  to  our  two 
countries — Is  ludicrous. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  at  peace 
for  reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  mutual  military  readiness. 

We  are  at  peace — truly  at  peace — because 
of  the  vast  fund  of  compatable  beliefs,  com- 
mon principles,  and  shared  Ideals. 

We  have  our  differences  and  our  diversity — 
and  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  a  mutually 
rewarding  relationship  we  never  become  ster- 
ile carbon  copies  of  one  another. 

But  the  whole  point  is  'that  our  basis  Of 
mutual  peace  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  military  hardware. 

Now  this  Is  not  to  say.  obviously  enough, 
that  the  concept  of  military  deterrance  is  no 
longer  relevant  in  the  contemporary  world. 

Unhappily,  it  still  is  critically  relevant  with 
respect  to  our  potential  adversaries. 

But  it  has  no  relevance  whatever  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  are  not  adversaries.  We  are  not  going 
to  become  adversaries.  And  it  is  not  mutual 
military  deterrance  that  keeps  us  from  be-' 
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coming  adversaries.     It  is  mutual  respect  for 
common  principles. 

Now  I  mention  this — as  obvious  as  it  all 
Is — simply  as  a  kind  of  reduction  ad  absvir- 
dum  of  the  concept  that  military  hardware 
Is  the  exclusive  or  even  the  primary  Ingredi- 
ent of  permanent  peace  in  the  mid-twen- 
tieth century. 

In  the  United  States — over  the  past  five 
years — we  have  achieved  a  considerably  im- 
proved balance  in  our  total  military  posture. 
That  was  the  mandate  I  received  from  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson;  and  with  their 
support,  and  that  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
been  able  to  create  a  strengthened  force 
structure  of  land,  sea,  and  air  components — 
with  a  vast  increase  in  mobility  and  mate- 
riel— and  with  a  massive  superiority  in  nu- 
clear retaliatory  power  over  any  combina- 
tion of  potential  adversaries. 

Our  capabilities  for  nuclear,  conventional, 
and  counter-subversive  war  have  all  been 
broadened  and  improved;  and  we  have  ac- 
complished this  through  military  budgets 
that  were  in  fact  lesser  percentages  of  our 
gross  national  product  than  In  the  past. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  combat  readi- 
ness, the  United  States  has  never  been  mili- 
tarily stronger. 
We  intend  to  maintain  that  readiness. 
But  if  we  think  profoundly  about  the  mat- 
ter. It  is  clear  that  this  purely  military  pos- 
ture is  not  the  central  element  in  our  se- 
curity. 

A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  which  it 
does  not  buy  more  secxirity  tor  itself  simply 
by  buying  more  military  hardware — we  are 
at  that  point. 

The  decisive  factor  for  a  powerful  nation — 
already  adequately  armed— Is  the  character 
of  Its  relationships  with  the  world. 

In  this  respect,  there  are  three  broad  g:roups 
of  nations:  first,  those  that  are  struggling  to 
develop;  secondly,  those  free  nations  that 
have  reached  a  level  of  strength  and  pros- 
perity that  enables  them  to  contribute  to  the 
peace  of  the  world;  and  finally,  those  nations 
who  nUght  be  tempted  to  make  themselves 
our  adversaries. 

For  each  of  these  groups,  the  United 
States — to  preserve  Its  own  Intrinsic  secur- 
ity— has  to  have  distinctive  sets  of  relation- 
ships. 

First,  we  have  to  help  protect  those  de- 
veloping countries  which  genuinely  need  and 
request  our  help,  and  which— as  an  essential 
precondition— are  willing  and  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Second,  we  have  to  encourage  and  achieve 
a  more  effective  partnership  with  those  na- 
tions who  can  and  should  share  Interna- 
tional peace-keeping  responsibilities. 

Third,  we  must  do  all  we  realistically  can 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  conflict  vrtth  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us 
Let  us  examine  these  three  sets  of  rela- 
tionships In  detail. 

First,  the  developing  nations. 
Roughly  100  countries  today  are  caught  up 
in  the  difficult  transition  from  traditional  to 
modern  societies. 

There  is  no  xmiform  rate  of  progress  among 
them,  and  they  range  from  primitive  mosaic 
societies— fractured  by  tribalism  and  held 
feebly  together  by  the  slenderest  of  poUUcal 
sinews— to  relatively  sophisticated  countries, 
well  on  the  road  to  agricultural  sufficiency 
and  industrial  competence. 

This  sweeping  surge  of  development,  par- 
ticularly across  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  globe,  has  no  parallel  In  history. 

It  has  turned  tradltlonaUy  listless  areas  of 
the  world  into  seething  cauldrons  of  change. 
On   the  whole,   it  has   not   been   a  very 
peaceful   process. 

In  the  last  eight  years  alone  there  have 
been  no  less  than  164  internaUonally  signifi- 
cant outbreaks  of  violence — each  of  them 
speciflcally  designed  as  a  serious  challenge  to 
the  authority,  or  the  very  existence,  of  tha 
government  in  question.  83  different  gov- 
ernments have   been  directly   lnvolve<l. 


What  Is  striking  is  that  only  15  of  these 
164  significant  resorts  to  violence  have  been 
military  conflicts  between  two  states. 

And  not  a  single  one  of  the  164  conflicts 
has  been  a  formally-declared  war. 

Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war — anywhere  in  the  world — since 
World  War  H. 

The  planet  is  becoming  a  more  dangerous 
place  to  live  on — not  merely  because  of  a  po- 
tential nuclear  holocaust — but  also  because 
of  the  large  number  of  de  facto  conflicts  and 
because  the  trend  of  such  conflicts  Is  growing 
rather  than  diminishing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958.  there  were  23 
prolonged  insurgencies  going  on  about  the 
world.  As  of  February  1.  1966,  there  were  40. 
Further,  the  total  number  of  outbreaks  of 
violence  has  Increased  each  year:  in  1958, 
there  were  34;  In  1965,  there  were  58. 

But  what  Is  most  significant  of  all  Is  that 
there  is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  Incidence  of  violence  and  the 
economic  status  of  the  countries  afflicted. 

The  World  Bank  divides  nations,  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  income.  Into  four  cate- 
gories: rich,  middle-Income,  poor,  and  very 
poor. 

The  rich  nations  are  those  with  a  per 
capita  Income  of  $750  per  year  or  more.  The 
current  U.S.  level  is  more  than  »2700.  There 
are  27  of  these  rich  nations.  They  possess 
75%  of  the  world's  wealth,  though  roughly 
only  25%   of  the  world's  population. 

Since  1958.  only  one  of  these  27  nations 
has  suffered  a  major  internal  upheaval  on  its 
own  territory. 

But  observe  what  happens  at  the  other 
end  of  the  economic  scale.  Among  the,  38 
very  poor  nations — those  with  a  per  capita 
Income  of  under  $100  a  year — no  less  than  32 
have  suffered  significant  conflicts.  Indeed, 
they  have  suffered  an  average  of  two  major 
outbreaks  of  violence  per  country  in  the 
eight  year  period.  That  is  a  great  deal  of 
conflict. 

What  is  worse,  it  has  been,  predominantly, 
conflict  of  a  prolonged  nature. 

The  trend  holds  predictably  constant  in  the 
case  of  the  two  other  categories:  the  poor, 
and  the  middle-income  nations.  Since  1958, 
87%  of  the  very  poor  nations,  69%  of  the 
poor  nations,  and  48%  of  the  middle-income 
nations  have  suffered  serious  violence. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  question  but  that 
there  Is  an  irrefutable  relationship  between 
violence  and  economic  backwardness.  And 
the  trend  of  such  violence  Is  up,  not  down. 
Now.  It  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  reas- 
suring If  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  were  closing;  and  eco- 
nomic backwardness  were  sig^niflcantly  re- 
ceding. 

But  it  Is  not.  The  economic  gap  is 
widening. 

By  the  year  1970,  over  one  half  of  the 
world's  total  population  will  live  in  the  inde- 
pendent nations  sweeping  across  the  soutJiern 
half  of  the  planet.  But  this  hungering  half 
of  the  himian  race  will  by  then  command 
only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  total  of  goods 
and  services. 

By  the  year  1975,  the  dependent  chUdren 
of  these  nations  alone — children  under  15 
years  of  age— wlU  equal  the  total  population 
of  the  developed  nations  to  the  north. 

Even  In  our  own  abvmdant  societies,  we 
have  reason  enough  to  worry  over  the  ten- 
sions that  coll  and  tighten  among  under- 
privileged yoimg  people,  and  finally  flail  out 
In  delinquency  and  crime.  What  are  we  to 
expect  from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  youth 
where  mounting  frustrations  are  likely  to 
fester  into  eruptions  of  violence  and  ex- 
tremism? 

Annual  per  capiu  income  In  roughly  half 
of  the  80  vmderdeveloped  nations  that  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank  Is  rising  by  a 
paltry  one  per  cent  a  year  or  less.  By  the 
end  at  the  century,  these  nations— at  their 
present  rates  of  growth — wiu  reach  a  per 
capita  Income  o*  barely  $170  a  year.     The 
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United  States,  by  the  same  criteria,  will  at- 
tain a  per  capita  Income  of  $4,500. 

The  conclusion  to  all  of  this  is  blunt  and 
inescapable:  given  the  certain  connection 
between  economic  stagnation  and  the  inci- 
dence of  violence,  the  years  that  lie  ahead  for 
the  nations  in  the  southern  half  of  the  globe 
are  pregnant  vrith  violence. 

This  would  be  true  even  if  no  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  existed — as  it  clearly 
docs. 

Both  Moscow  and  Peking — however  harsh 
their  internal  differences — regard  the  whole 
modernization  process  as  an  ideal  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  of  communism.  Their 
experience  with  subversive  internal  war  Is 
extensive;  and  they  have  developed  a  con- 
siderable array  of  both  doctrine  and  practi- 
cal measures  In  the  art  of  political  violence. 
What  is  often  misunderstood  is  that  com- 
munists are  capable  of  subverting,  manipu- 
lating, and  finaUy  directing  for  their  own 
ends  the  wholly  legitimate  grievances  of  a 
developing  society. 

But  It  would  be  a  gross  oversimplification 
to  regard  communism  as  the  central  factor 
In  every  conflict  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Of  the  149  serious  internal 
insurgencies  in  the  past  eight  years,  com- 
mumsts  have  been  involved  In  only  58  of 
them— 38%  of  the  total — and  this  Includes 
seven  instances  In  which  a  Communist  re- 
gime Itself  was  the  target  of  the  uprising. 

Whether  communists  are  involeved  or  not, 
violence  anywhere  in  a  taut  world  transmits 
sharp  signals  through  the  complex  ganglia 
of  International  relations;  and  the  security 
of  the  United  States  is  related  to  the  secu- 
rity and  stability  of  nations  half  a  globe 
away. 

But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity  Itself 
suggests  that  the  United  States  is,  should, 
or  could  be  the  Global  Gendarme. 

Quite  the  contrary,  experience  confirms 
what  human  nature  suggests:  that  in  most 
instances  of  internal  violence,  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves  Are  best  able  to  deal  directly 
with  the  situation  within  the  framework  of 
their  own  tractions. 

The  UnltM  States  has  no  mandate  from 
on  high  to  police  the  world,  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  There  have  been  classic  cases 
in  which  our  deliberate  non-action  was  the 
wisest  action  of  all. 

Where  our  help  U  not  sought,  it  Is  seldom 
prudent  to  volunteer. 

Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  rescue 
floundering  regimes,  who  have  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  deliberately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
citizenry. 

Further,  throughout  the  next  decade  ad- 
vancing teclinology  will  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  bases  and  staging  rights  at  particu- 
lar locations  abroad,  and  the  whole  pattern 
of  forward  deployment  wlU  gradually  change. 

But — though  all  these  caveats  are  clear 
enough — the  irreducible  fact  remains  that 
our  security  U  related  directly  to  the  security 
of  the  newly  developing  world. 

And  our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  to 
help  provide  security  to  those  developing 
nations  which  genuinely  need  and  request 
our  help,  and  which  demonstrably  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  help  themselves. 

The  rub  comes  in  this:  we  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  security  in 
this  context. 

In  a  modernizing  society,  security  means 
development. 

Security    is    not    a    military    hardware 

though  it  may  include  it.  Security  Is  not 
military   force — though    it   may    involve    It. 

Security  is  not  traditional  military  aotivlty 

though  it  may  encompass  It. 

Security  is  development. 

Without  development,  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity. 

A  developing  nation  that  does  not  in  fact 
develop  simply  cannot  remain  "secure." 
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It  cannot  remain  Mcure  for  the  Intrac- 
table reaaon  that  Its  own  citizenry  cannot 
•hed  Its  human  nature. 

If  Bccurlty  Implies  anything,  It  Implies  a 
minimal  measure  of  order  and  stability. 

Without  Internal  development  of  at  least  a 
minimal  degree,  order  and  stability  are  sim- 
ply not  possible.  They  are  not  possible  be- 
cause human  nature  cannot  be  frustrated 
beyond  Intrinsic  limits.  It  reacts — because 
It  must. 

Now.  that  la  what  we  do  not  always  under- 
stand: and  that  !s  also  what  govemmenu  of 
modernizing  nations  do  not  always  under- 
stand. 

But  by  emphasizing  that  security  arises 
from  development.  I  do  not  say  that  an 
underdeveloped  nation  cannot  be  subverted 
from  within;  or  be  aggressed  upon  from 
without:  or  be  the  victim  of  a  combination 
of  the  two. 

It  can.  And  to  prevent  any  or  all  of  these 
conditions,  a  nation  does  require  appropriate 
mlUtary  capabilities  to  decl  with  the  spe- 
cific problem.  But  the  speciflc  military  prob- 
lem la  only  a  narrow  facet  of  the  bnxider 
security  problem. 

Military  force  can  help  provide  la>?  and 
order — but  only  to  the  degree  that  «^  basis 
for  law  and  order  already  exists  In  the  de- 
veloping society:  a  basic  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  cooperate. 

The  law  and  order  Is  a  shield,  behind  which 
the  central  fact  of  security — development — 
can  be  achieved. 

Now  we  are  not  playing  a  semantic  game 
with  these  words. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  lost 
Jn  a  semantic  Jungle  for  too  long.  We  have 
come  to  Identify  "security"  with  exclusively 
military  phenomena;  and  most  particularly 
with  military  hardware. 

But  Is  Just  Unt  so.  And  we  need  to  ac- 
commodate  to  the  fact*  of  the  matter.  If 
we  want  to  see  security  survive  and  grow  In 
the  southern  half  of  the  globe. 

Development  means  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  means  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living — and  the  word  "reason- 
able" In  this  context  requires  continual  re- 
deflnlUon.  What  Is  "reasonable"  In  an 
earlier  stage  of  development  will  become  "un- 
reasonable" In  a  later  stage. 

As  development  progresses,  security  pro- 
gresses; and  when  the  people  of  a  nation  have 
organized  their  own  human  and  natural  re- 
sources to  provide  themselves  with  what 
they  need  and  expect  out  of  life — and  have 
learned  to  compromise  peacefully  among 
competing  demands  In  the  larger  national 
Interest — then,  their  resistance  to  disorder 
•nd  violence  will  be  enormously  Increased. 

Conversely,   the   tragic  need   of  desperate 

men  to  resort  to  force  to  achieve  the  inner 

Imperatives  of  human  decency  will  diminish. 

Now.   I   have   said   that    the    role   of   the 

United  States  Is  to  help  provide  security  to 

these   modernizing   nations — providing   they 

nssd  and  request  our  help;   and  are  clearly 

willing  and  able  to  help  themselves. 

But  what  should  our  help  be? 

Clearly.    It    should    be   help    towards   de- 

Tslofxnsnt.      In    tbs    military    sphere,    that 

Involves  two  broad  eate«arlee  of  aaalstance. 

We  should  help  ttke  developing  nation  with 

such  training  and  equipment  as  Is  necessary 

to   maintain    ths    protective   shield    behind 

which  development  can  go  forward. 

The  dimensions  ot  that  shield  vary  from 
country  to  country;  but  what  Is  essential 
la  that  It  should  be  a  shield,  and  not  a  ca- 
pacity for  external  aggression. 

Tbs  ascond — and  perhaps  lass  understood 
oatscory  of  miiltAry  aaststancs  in  a  mod- 
ernising nation — is  training  in  civic  action. 
"Clvlo  action"  ts  aoothar  one  of  those 
semantic  puzaies.  Too  tew  Americans — and 
too  few  officials  in  developing  nations — really 
comprehend     what     mlUtary    civic     acUoa 


Essentially.  It  means  using  indigenous  mil- 
itary forces  for  non-traditional  military  proj- 
ects— projects  that  are  useful  to  the  local 
poptilatlon  In  fields  such  as  education,  pub- 
lic works,  health,  sanitation,  agriculture — 
indeed,  anything  connected  with  economic 
or  social  progress. 

It  has  had  some  Impressive  results.  In 
the  past  four  years,  the  U.S.  assisted  civic 
action  program,  worldwide,  has  constructed 
or  repaired  more  than  10.000  mllee  of  roads; 
built  over  1,000  schools;  hundreds  of  ho6- 
pitals  and  clinics;  and  has  provided  medical 
and  dental  care  to  approximately  four  mil- 
lion people. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  all  this  was  done 
by  Indlgeneous  men  In  uniform.  Quite  apart 
from  the  developmental  projects  themselves, 
the  program  powerfully  alters  the  negative 
image  of  the  military  man,  as  the  oppressive 
preserver  of  the  stagnant  status  quo. 

But  assistance  in  the  purely  military 
sphere  is  not  enough.  Economic  assistance 
is  also  essential.  The  President  Is  determined 
that  our  aid  should  be  hard-headed  and 
rigorously  realistic;  that  it  should  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  roots  of  under-development. 
and  not  merely  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
symptoms.  His  bedrock  principle  Is  that 
U.S.  economic  aid — no  matter  what  its  mag- 
nitude— Is  futile  unless  the  country  In  ques- 
tion is  resolute  in  making  the  primary  ef- 
fort Itself.  That  will  be  the  criterion,  and 
that  will  be  the  crucial  condition  for  all  our 
future  assistance. 

OnJy  the  developing  nations  themselves 
can  take  the  fundamental  measures  that 
make  outside  assistance  meaningful.  These 
measures  are  often  unpalatable — and  fre- 
quently call  for  political  coiirage  and  decisive- 
ness. But  to  fall  to  undertake  painful,  but 
essential,  reform  Inveltably  leads  to  far  more 
painful  revolutionary  violence.  Our  eco- 
nomic assistance  is  designed  to  offer  a  rea- 
sonable alternative  to  that  violence.  It  Is 
designed  to  help  subetltute  peaceful  progress 
for  tragic  Internal  conflict. 

The  United  States  Intends  to  be  compas- 
sionate and  generous  In  this  effort,  but  it  is 
not  an  effort  it  can  carry  exclusively  by  Itself. 
And  thus  It  looks  to  those  nations  who  have 
reached  the  point  of  self-sustaining  pros- 
perity to  Increase  their  contribution  to  the 
development — and,  thus,  to  the  security — of 
the  modernizing  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of 
relationships  that  I  underscored  at  the  out- 
set; It  ts  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  achieve  a  more  effective  part- 
nership with  those  nations  who  can,  and 
should,  share  International  peace- keeping  re- 
sponsibilities. 

America  has  devoted  a  higher  proportion  of 
its  gross  national  product  to  Its  military  es- 
tablishment than  any  other  major  free  world 
nation.  This  was  true  even  before  our  In- 
creased expenditures  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  have  had.  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
many  men  In  uniform  as  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  combined — even  though 
they  have  a  population  half  again  greater 
than  our  own. 

Now,  the  American  people  are  not  going 
to  shirk  their  obligations  In  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  clearly  cannot  be  expected 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden  Indefinitely. 

If,  for  example,  other  nations  genuinely 
believe — as  they  say  they  do — that  it  U  In 
the  common  interest  to  deter  the  expansion 
of  Red  China's  economic  and  political  con- 
trol beyond  Its  national  boundaries,  then 
they  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  guard- 
ing the  defense  perimeter. 

lict  me  be  perfectly  clear:  this  Is  not  to 
question  the  policy  of  neutralism  or  non- 
alignment  of  any  pcutlcular  nation.  But  It 
is  to  emphasize  that  the  Independence  of 
such  nations  can — In  the  end — be  fully  safe- 
guarded only  by  collective  agreements  among 
tbemaslvea  and  their  neighbors. 


The  plain  truth  Is  the  day  Is  coming  when 
no  single  nation,  however  powerful,  can  un- 
dertake by  itielf  to  keep  the  peace  outside  its 
own  borders.  Regional  and  international 
organizations  for  peace-keeping  purp>o6es  are 
as  yet  rudimentary;  but  they  must  grow  in 
experience  and  be  strengthened  by  deliberate 
and  practical  coc^)eratlve  action. 

In  this  matter,  the  example  of  Canada  Is  a 
model  for  nations  everywhere.  As  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  pointed  out  eloquently  In 
New  York  Just  last  week:  Canada  "Is  as 
deeply  Involved  In  the  world's  affairs  as  any 
country  of  Its  size.  We  accept  this  because 
we  have  learned  over  50  years  that  isolation 
from  the  policies  that  determine  war  does 
not  give  VIS  immediately  from  the  bloody, 
sacrificial  consequences  of  their  failure.  We 
learned  that  In  1914  and  again  In  1939  .  .  . 
That  Is  why  we  have  been  proud  to  send  our 
men  to  taire  part  in  every  peace-keeping  op- 
eration of  the  United  Nations — in  Korea,  and 
Kashmir,  and  the  Suez,  and  the  Congo,  and 
Cyprus." 

The  Organization  of  the  American  States 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  more  than 
thirty  nations  contributing  troops  or  sup- 
plies to  assist  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam, Indeed  even  the  parallel  efforts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
Pakistan-India  conflict — these  efforts,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  U.N.,  are  the  first  at- 
tempts to  substitute  multinational  for  uni- 
lateral policing  of  violence.  They  point  to 
the  peace- keepldg  patterns  of  the  future. 

We  must  not  merely  applaud  the  Idea.  We 
must  dedicate  talent,  resources,  and  hard 
practical  thinking  to  Its  Implementation. 

In  Western  Europe — an  area  whose  bur- 
geoning economic  vitality  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  the  Marshall  Plan — 
the  problems  of  security  are  neither  static 
nor  wholly  new.  Fundamental  changes  are 
under  way,  though  certain  Inescapable  reali- 
ties remain. 

The  conventional  forces  of  NATO,  for  ex- 
ample, still  require  a  nuclear  backdrop  far 
beyond  the  capability  of  any  Western  Euro- 
pean nation  to  supply,  and  the  United  States 
is  fully  committed  to  provide  that  major  nu- 
clear deterrent. 

However,  the  European  members  of  the 
Alliance  have  a  natural  desire  to  participate 
more  actively  In  nuclear  planning.  A  central ' 
task  of  the  Alliance  today  is,  therefore,  to 
work  out  the  relationships  and  Institutions 
through  Which  shared  nuclear  planning  can 
be  effective.  We  have  made  a  practical  and 
promising  start  In  the  Special  Committee  of 
NATO  Defense  Ministers. 

Common  planning  and  consultation  are 
essential  aspects  of  any  sensible  substitute 
to  the  unworkable  and  dangerous  alternative 
of  Independent  national  nuclear  forces  with- 
in the  Alliance. 

And  even  beyond  the  Alliance,  we  must  find 
the  means  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.     That  Is  a  clear  Imperative. 

There  are.  of  course,  risks  In  non-prolifera- 
tion arrangements;  but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  infinitely  greater  risks  that 
would  arise  out  of  the  increase  In  national 
nuclear  stockpiles. 

In  the  calculus  of  risk,  to  proliferate  Inde- 
pendent national  nuclear  forces  Is  not  a  mere 
arithmetical  addition  of  danger.  We  would 
not  be  merely  adding  up  risks.  We  would  be 
ins.'xnely  multiplying  them. 

If  we  ssriously  Intend  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  our  children  that  is  not  threatened  by  nu- 
clear holocaust,  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  proliferation. 

A  rsasoaable  nonprollferatlon  agreement  Is 
feasible,  l^>r  there  is  no  adversary  with 
whom  we  do  not  share  a  common  interest  in 
avoiding  mutual  destruction  triggered  by  an 
Irresponsible  nth  pc^er. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  and  last  set 
of  relationships  the  United  States  must  deal 
with:  Those  with  nations  who  might  bs 
tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us. 
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These  relationships  call  for  realism.  But 
realism  is  not  a  hardened,  inflexible,  un- 
imaginative attitude.  The  realistic  mind  Is 
a  restlessly  creative  mind — free  of  naive  de- 
lusions, but  full  of  practical  alternatives. 

There  are  practical  alternatives  to  our  cur- 
rent relationships  with  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Communist  China. 

A  vast  Ideological  chasm  separates  us  from 
them — and  to  a  degree,  separates  them  from 
one  another. 

There  Is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  our 
seeking  an  Ideological  rapproachement;  but 
breaching  the  Isolation  of  great  nations  like 
Red  China,  even  when  that  isolation  Is  large- 
ly of  its  own  making,  reduces  the  danger  of 
potentially  catastrophic  misunderstandings, 
and  Increases  the  incentive  on  both  sides  to 
resolve  disputes  by  reason  rather  than  by 
force. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  we  can 
build  bridges  toward  nations  who  would  cut 
themselves  off  from  meaningful  contact  with 
us.  We  can  do  so  with  properly  balanced 
trade  relations,  diplomatic  contacts,  and  in 
some  cases  even  by  exchanges  of  military 
observers. 

We  have  to  know  where  it  is  we  want  to 
place  this  bridge;  what  sort  of  traffic  we  want 
to  travel  over  it;  and  on  what  mutual  foun- 
dations the  whole  structure  can  be  designed. 
There  are  no  one-cllfl  bridges.  If  you  are 
going  to  span  a  chasm,  you  have  to  rest  the 
structure  on  both  cliffs. 

Now  cliffs,  generally  speaking,  are  rather 
hazardous  places.  Some  people  are  afraid 
even  to  look  over  the  edge.  But  In  a  thermo- 
nuclear world,  we  cannot  afford  any  political 
acrophobia. 

President  Johnson  has  put  the  matter 
squarely.  By  building  bridges  to  those  who 
make  themselves  our  adversaries,  "we  can 
help  gradually  to  create  a  conununlty  of  in- 
terest, a  community  of  trust,  and  a  com- 
munity of  effort." 

With  respect  to  a  "community  of  effort" 
let  me  suggest  a  concrete  proposal  for  our 
own  present  young  generation  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

It  is  a  committed  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: It  has  proven  that  in  Its  enormously 
impressive  performance  in  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas;  and  in  its  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  a  final  assault  on  such  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity  that  still  remain  in  oiu-  own 
country.  ^ 

As    matters   stand,   our   present   Selective 
Service  System  draws  on  only  a  minority  of 
eligible  young  men. 
That  is  an  inequity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  move  toward 
remedying  that  Inequity  by  asking  every 
young  person  in  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether 
In  one  of  the  military  services.  In  the  Peace 
Corps,  or  in  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  could  encourage  other  countries  to  do 
the  same;  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs — much  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  al- 
ready planning  to  do. 

While  this  is  not  an  altogether  new  sug- 
gestion. It  has  been  criticized  as  In  appro- 
priate while  we  are  engaged  in  a  shooting 
war. 

But  I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  Is  the 
case.  It  Is  more  appropriate  now  than  ever. 
For  It  would  underscore  what  our  whole 
purpose  Is  In  Vietnam — and  Indeed  anywhere 
in  the  world  where  coercion,  or  Injustice,  or 
luck  of  decent  opportunity  still  holds  sway. 
It  would  make  meaningful  the  central  con- 
cept of  security:  a  world  of  decency  and  de- 
velopment— where  every  man  can  feel  that 
his  personal  horizon  is  rimmed  with  hope. 

Mutual  Interest — mutual  trust — mutual 
effort;  those  are  the  goals.  Can  we  achieve 
those  goals  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
Communist  China?  Can  they  achieve  them 
with  one  another? 


The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the 
answer  to  an  even  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion. 

Who  is  man? 

Is  he  a  rational  animal? 

If  be  is,  then  the  goals  can  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

If  he  Is  not,  then  there  is  little  point  In 
making  the  effort. 

All  the  evidence  of  history  suggests  that 
man  is  indeed  a  rational  unimfti — but  with 
a  near  infinite  capacity  tat  folly.  His  his- 
tory seems  largely  a  halting,  but  persistent, 
effort  to  raise  his  reason  above  his  anlmallty. 

He  draws  blueprints  for  Utopia.  But  never 
qtiite  gets  it  built.  In  the  end,  he  plugs 
away  obstinately  with  the  only  building  ma- 
terial really  ever  at  hand:  his  own  part- 
comic,  part-tragic,  part-cussed,  but  part- 
glorious  nature. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  count  a  global  free 
society  out. 

Coercion,  after  all,  merely  captures  man. 

Freedom  captivates  him. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


NLRB  Disregards  the  Law 
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Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rec- 
ords are  becoming  replete  with  question- 
able actions  on  the  part  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Scores  of  in- 
stances are  piling  up  which  strongly 
Indicate  repeated  misuse  of  authority 
and  the  assumption  of  unwananted 
power  on  the  part  of  the  NLRB  and  its 
regional  offices. 

Today  I  desire  to  add  another  instance 
to  the  record  of  cases  that  have  been 
badly  mishandled.  I  have  sought  and 
obtained  factual  information  relating  to 
it.  I  am  referring  to  a  case  involving 
Patio  Poods,  Inc.,  of  San  Antonio.  Here 
is  a  brief  chronology  of  some  events 
which  strongly  indicates  prejudice  and 
prejudgment  of  issues  on  the  part  of  the 
NLRB  and  its  employees: 

In  February  1965,  the  company  was 
notified  that  a  union,  the  lUE,  was  un- 
dertaking an  organizational  effort  in  its 
plant. 

The  company,  in  June,  requested  an 
election  from  NLRB,  and  an  election  was 
held  on  July  22,  1965.  The  union  was 
soundly  defeated,  by  a  margin  of  235  to 
160. 

In  September  the  company  learned 
that  some  23  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  had  been  filed  against  it,  fol- 
lowing the  election. 

On  December  8,  1965,  the  company 
received  a  notice  from  the  NLRB  In 
Houston  to  the  eCfect  that  the  NLRB  had 
refused  to  certify  the  election,  and  cited 
three  of  the  charges  as  the  reason,  with- 
out any  ruling  on  the  other  20  that  were 
pending. 

Then,  on  December  10,  1965,  the  com- 
Pfuiy  wrote  to  Mr.  Clifford  Potter, 
NLRB's  Houston  Regional  Director,  and 
pointed  out  the  following  coincidences: 

First.    That  it  took  the  Board  139  days 


to  give  a  decision  on  the  election ;  where- 
as in  an  other  election,  involving  anoth- 
er company,  held  about  the  same  time 
as  the  one  at  the  Patio  Poods  plant, 
where  the  union  won,  the  Board  gave 
Its  decision  in  only  TJ  days. 

Second.  That  it  was  unusual  that  the 
decision  in  the  Patio  Foods  case  was  held 
within  1  week  before  the  same  union 
Involved  was  holding  ^^an  election  at 
Standard  Electric  in  San  Antonio,  which 
contest  was  widely  used  as  propaganda 
designed  to  Influence  the  election  at 
Patio  Foods. 

Third.  That  organizers  of  the  union 
In  the  company's  plant  circulated  ru- 
mors about  future  developments  against 
the  oMnpany,  and  did  so  several  days 
before  the  company  received  any  Infor- 
mation from  the  NLRB's  office. 

Another  coincidence  occurred  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  the  regional  di- 
rector received  the  letter  from  the  com- 
pany: that  afternoon  the  company's  at- 
torney received  a  telephone  call  from 
Potter's  assistant  In  Houston  advising 
him  it  had  been  decided  to  file  13  more 
unfair  ItUbor  practice  charges,  all  re- 
lating to  the  previous  June  and  July. 

This  was  followed  by  the  appearance, 
within  3  days,  of  two  men  in  the  com- 
pany's San  Antonio  plant,  who  filed 
three  more  unfair  leibor  practice  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  unsavory  manner  in 
which  the  NLRB's  Houston  office  handled 
this  case  is  highly  suspect.  It  smacks  of 
prejudice  and  a  total  lack  of  judicial 
temperament.  Obviously,  the  filing  of 
the  new  charges  was  a  form  of  retaliation 
against  the  company  because  of  the 
writing  of  the  letter  to  Potter  on  De- 
cember 10.  This  conduct  was,  on  its 
face,  highhanded  and  reprehensible. 
Here  we  have  every  Indication  of  a  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  the  NLRB's  re- 
gional office,  which  In  conjunction  with 
the  defeated  and  disgnmtled  union, 
seemed  determined  to  make  life  miser- 
able for  the  management  of  Patio  Foods. 

If  the  NLRB  has  any  desire  to  be  fair 
and  judicial  in  the  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions under  the  law,  the  regional  office 
In  Houston  should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. The  director  there  should  be 
either  discharged  or  admonished  to  de- 
sist from  repeating  such  practices  In  the 
future. 

Most  of  the  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  In  oormection  with  plant  elec- 
tions relate  to  expressions  by  manage- 
ment. Surely  members  of  the  NLRB 
know,  or  should  know,  that  the  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech  by  management,  as 
well  as  that  of  labor,  was  spelled  out  in  a 
law  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  1947.  Let 
us  here  refer  to  the  wording  of  section 
8(c)  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  which 
states: 

The  expressing  of  any  views,  argimient,  or 
opinion,  or  the  dissemination  thereof, 
whether  in  written,  printed,  graphic,  or 
visual  form,  shall  not  constitute  or  be  evi- 
dence of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  If  such  ex- 
pression contains  no  threat  of  reprisal  or 
force  or  promise  of  benefit. 

Yet  we  know  that  despite  the  clear  and 
concise  wording  and  meaning  of  the  law, 
with  respect  to  freedom  of  speech  on  the 
part  of  management,  the  NLRB,  in  case 
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after  case.  Ignores  that  provision  In  Its 
Interpretation  of  charges  relating  to  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

How  long  is  the  Congress  going  to 
countenance  this  practice?  Several  bills 
are  pending  In  the  Congress  now  which 
would  overhaul  the  NLRB  and  create  a 
fair  and  responsible  agency  to  handle 
labor-management  Issues.  The  one  and 
only  function  of  such  an  agency  should 
be  to  Interpret  the  law  the  Congress  has 
enacted,  and  do  so  In  a  fair  and  judicious 
manner. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  resolve  this  Issue  In  a  responsible 
manner  when  decisions  on  several  cases 
now  pending  before  that  tribunal  are 
handed  down.  And  let  us  hope  that  the 
members  of  the  NLRB  will  do  some  soul 
searching  and  recognize  the  legal  limita- 
tions of  their  authority  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  The  public  Interest 
can  ask  no  more  and  can  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less. 


Hcarinf*  Held  ia  RAiaaeapoIis  on  War  in 
Vietnam— IV 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
«  or 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  KiNmtaoTA 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  ad- 
ditional experts  appeared  at  the  Min- 
neapolis hearings  on  Vietnam  which  I 
conducted.  One  Is  Edward  Coen,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  and  the  other  Is 
Carl  A.  Auerbach.  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  Their  role  was 
to  summarize  and  comment  on  questions 
brought  up  by  the  previous  speakers. 

The  summaries  follow: 
Edwako  Cokn.  Associate  Pkorssor  or  Eco- 
nomics, VtrtTBLaxTT  or  Minnesota 

Piorxsso*  Con*.  I  would  like  to  address 
myscir  to  the  problem  of  the  proper  terms 
of  settlement. 

We  have  said  to  the  Communists  that  all 
we  want  them  to  do  la  to  get  out  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  they  have  said  to  us  that  all 
they  want  us  to  do  Is  to  get  out  of  South 
Viet  Nam  and  It  Is  hard  to  see  what  sort  of 
compromise  In  the  middle  of  those  two  de- 
nnttn/t«   la   feasible. 

It's  something  like  the  Cuban  Bllsslle  crisis. 
Khrushchev  wanted  to  put  fifty  missiles  on 
Cuba  and  we  dldnt  want  an;  and  looking 
back  It  doean't  seem  as  though  he  would 
ha»e  settled  for  twenty-flve. 

Now.  If  this  Is  the  case  then  we  have  to 
five  much  more  thought  to  the  gravity  of  this 
•Ituatlon  than  would  be  the  case  If  there  were 
some  middle  ground  and  I  want  to  argue  that 
U  It  Is  necessary  to  get  out  of  Viet  Nam  In 
order  to  prevent  the  loea  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Uvea  I  think  we  should  leave. 

We  may  be  able  to  find  some  face  saving 
device,  and  If  we  can  that  will  be  all  to  the 
good  but  nevertheless  as  of  now  I  would  say 
we  ought  to  le«ve. 

Now,  It  Is  felt  that  tUs  would  be  a  terrible 
blow  to  our  preaUg*  and  again  I'd  like  to 
mention  again  what  happened  In  Cuba. 
Khnuhchev  backed  down  one  hiindred  per 
cent  and  you  would  think  that  would  ruin 
his  prestige  from  then  on.  but  If  you  will 
think  about  It,  as  a  result  of  what  he  did 


we,  without  being  consclcou  of  the  fact,  came 
to  realize  that  he  was  a  rational  man.  not 
given  to  total  recklessnees,  and  we  began  to 
feel  much  more  secure  than  we  had  before 

In  fact,  we  began  to  feel  so  secure  with 
blxn  that  we  were  upset  when  he  was  turned 
out  of  power  later  on  by  his  fellow  Commu- 
nists and  I  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
regards  this  present  problem  in  the  same 
Ught. 

Our  newspapers  have  not  told  tia  this,  but 
most  countries  In  the  world,  almost  every 
country  In  the  world,  thinks  that  our  con- 
duct In  this  affair  Is  barbaric  and  reckless 
and  they  would  be  most  reassuretl  If  we  were 
to  pull  out  and  prove  that  we  hav^  a  moral 
responsibility  that  goes  with  the  holding  of 
the  greatest  amount  of  military  power. 

Now.  Id  like  to  develop  the  arguments  In 
favor  of  our  withdrawal.  One  argument  that 
bos  been  given  for  us  staying  there  goes  as 
follows: 

Secretary  Rusk  has  said  we  are  not  In 
Viet  Nam  to  save  face;  we  are  there  to  save 
South  Viet  Nam;  and  I  would  Uke — well, 
none  of  us  are  against  salvation — but  X 
would  Uke  to  examine  more  carefully  what 
be  means  by  saving  the  South  Vietnamese. 

SAVING  THK  SOUTH  yiXTNAMXSS 

Tou  may  have  noticed  a  few  months  ago 
that  at  a  press  conference  Oeneral  Ky  said 
that  the  man  he  most  admired  In  the  world 
was  Adolph  Hitler  and  what  South  Viet  Nam 
needed  was  another  Adolph  Hitler.  More- 
over, General  Ky  la  not  unrepresentative  of 
the  social  class  from  which  he  comes  and 
whose  power  we  are  engaged  In  protecting: 
that  class  which  will  rule  South  Viet  Nam 
when  we  have  won  our  war  and  left:  That 
class,  by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of 
responsible  American  observers  In  that  coun- 
try. Is  corrupt  and  selfish  and  totally  with- 
out social  conscience. 

Now.  the  question  Is  as  follows:  How  many 
people  are  we  prepared  to  ask  to  die.  how 
many  people  are  we  prepared  to  kill  so  that 
the  survivors  can  live  under  a  right  wing  dic- 
tatorship by  Oeneral  Ky  Instead  of  a  left 
vri^g  dictatorship  headed  by  Ho  Chi  Mlnh? 
What  is  the  margin  of  superiority  of  the 
Saigon  Government  over  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment which  Justifies  us  In  committing  all 
this  brutality  and  killing  all  these  people? — 
And  not  merely  Just  our  own  soldiers? 

WATUUC   or   TUX  WAS 

The  next  point  I'd  Uke  to  make  concerns 
the  nature  of  the  war  that  we  are  fighting. 
You  all  remember  a  few  weeks  ago  that  we 
bombed  by  mistake  a  little  Village  called 
Deuuc  and  when  one  of  the  fighter  pilots  was 
Interviewed  afterwards  he  described  how  he 
peeled  off  and  went  In  to  attack  the  Village. 
"I  could  see  people  standing  aroxind  in  the 
street."  he  said,  "but  that  wasn't  unusual:  I 
have  seen  people  before  In  similar  attacks." 

OX.  What  does  that  mean?  It  means 
that  when  the  Viet  Cong  go  to  a  VUlage  and 
ask  for  food  or  ask  the  Villagers  to  nurse 
their  wounded  or  Just  to  shelter  them,  that 
Vlllagp  becomes  unfriendly  and  that's  the 
VUlage  that  we  are  entitled  to  bomb  and 
we  go  over  there  and  even  If  they  are  stand- 
ing around  In  the  streets  we  drop  our 
phosphorous  bombs  on  their  children. 

I'd  like  to  read  to  you  a  piece  from  the 
New  York  Times  a  few  days  ago.  The  head- 
line is:  "Rumble  Depicts  the  Agony  of  a 
Town  in  Viet  Nam": 

"Do  Son  Is  a  complex  of  five  prosperous 
fishing  hamlets  set  among  fruit  groves  on 
the  beach.  In  mid-August  United  States 
and  Vietnamese  MlUtary  Officers  decided  that 
the  Communists  were  using  Do  Son  as  a 
bcMe.  Now,  If  they  want  to  use  It  as  a  base 
they  don't  ask  the  mayor  If  they  can  come  In. 
They  come  in  regardless.  So.  the  next  two 
months  untu  the  Viet  Cong  finally  withdrew 
It  was  periodically  and  ferocloiuly  shelled 
by  7th  Fleet  Destroyers  and  bombed  by  Viet- 
namese and  American  planes. 


"Vietnamese  Government  Officials  are 
certain  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  clvUlans  died,  but  they  conceded  that 
because  of  lack  of  records  and  because  the 
confusion  Is  still  great  no  one  really  knows 
how  many.  Some  reasonable  estimates  run 
as  high  as  six  hundred.  The  number  of 
wounded  Is  Bl£o  not  known  but  Is  believed 
much  higher  than  six  hundred. 

"When  an  American  visits  Do  Son  these 
days  the  VlUagers  seem  to  find  a  pecvillar 
relief  In  telling  horror  stories  of  how  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  by  bombs  and 
shells. 

"  'There.'  (aid  a  fisherman  pointing  to  a 
bomb  crater  beside  a  ruined  house,  'a  woman 
and  her  six  children  were  killed  In  a  bomb 
shelter  when  It  got  a  direct  hit.' 

"At  least  ten  other  hamlets  In  this  heavily 
populated  province  of  about  seven  hundred 
thousand  persons  have  been  destroyed  as 
thoroughly  as  the  five  In  Do  Son.  Each 
month  six  hundred  to  a  thousand  civilians 
wounded  by  bomb  shells  and  Napalm  are 
brought  to  the  provincial  hospital.  Officials 
say  that  about  thirty  per  cent  of  these  cases 
require  major  surgery.  A  recent  visitor 
found  several  children  lying  on  cots  under 
mosquito  netting  their  bodies  horribly 
burned  by  Napalm.  Officials  believe  a  ma- 
jority of  the  civilians  who  are  wounded 
never  get  to  a  hospital  because  of  a  lack  of 
transportation  because  they  live  in  areas 
still  controUed  by  the  Viet  Cong." 

Now,  those  are  Just  a  sample  and  I  think 
it  Is  signlfloant  that  while  our  government 
tells  us  how  many  Americans  are  killed  each 
week,  how  many  South  Vietnamese  are  killed 
each  week,  how  many  Viet  Cong  are  killed 
each  week,  they  never  tell  us  or  give  us  the 
vaguest  estimate  of  how  many  clvUlans  they 
are  killing  each  week.  I  think  the  number 
Is  so  large  you  would  be  ashamed  to  hear 
of  It. 

Now.  In  the  newspaper  tonight  it  says  that 
we  may  put  as  many  as  half  a  million  men 
into  South  Viet  Nam  and  the  Communists 
are  capable  of  putting  In  another  half  a 
million  and  they  are  going  to  run  back  and 
forth  killing  each  other  a  little  bit  but  mostly 
killing  civilians  because  the  Oommunlsts 
aren't  going  to  be  able  to  bring  the  rice  the 
several  hundred  miles  that  they  need  from 
North  Viet  Nam  and  they  are  going  to  force 
the  peasants  to  give  them  pext  of  their  rice 
crop  and  we  are  going  to  bomb  the  same 
peasants  for  doing  It  or  take  away  their 
rice  from  them  so  that  they  cannot  give  It  to 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Now.  our  soldiers  will  get  fed  and  the  Viet 
Cong  win  get  fed  but  I  think  millions  of 
civilians  win  starve  and  will  die  from  dis- 
ease. 

Now.  this  In  effect  Is  a  sort  of  coalition, 
a  coalition  between  us  and  the  Viet  Cong  to 
see  how  how  much  terror  we  can  Inflict  on 
the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  In  the  name 
of  freeing. 

KSCALATION 

Now.  I'd  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about 
escalation.  The  theory  of  escalation,  I  sup- 
pose. Is  somewhat  as  follows:  We  both  esca- 
late but  we  are  assuming  that  they  are  going 
to  quit  first.  O.K.  Now  the  question  Is  are 
they  and  how  soon?  Does  our  government 
really  know  how  soon  they  will  quit?  They 
haven't  done  a  very  good  Job  of  predicting 
up  to  this  point  because  sometime  ago  Secre- 
tary McNamara  said  that  he  thought  by  De- 
cember. 1966.  we  would  be  able  to  start 
bringing  home  most  of  the  American  Troops. 

rd  like  to  Just  make  this  one  fundamental 
point:  There  is  a  limit,  a  strict  limit,  to  the 
benefit  which  we  can  bring  to  these  people. 
We  cannot  give  them  democracy.  We  can 
only  give  them  a  right  wing  dictatorship. 
O.K.? 

Is  there  •ome  level  of  casulaties  such  that 
If  It  occurs  it  win  make  the  pain  and  the 
brutality  and  grief  ten  times  greater  than 
this  benefit?    Now,  the  people  who  advocate 
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escalation  here,  are  they  prepared  to  say 
with  some  high  probability  that  the  Com- 
munists wUl  give  In  before  the  level  of 
casualties  has  reached  a  figure  that  totally 
dwarfs  any  conceivable  benefit  from  "win- 
ning this  war?" 
Thank  you. 

Carl  A.  AtJCEBACH,  PRorsssoa  or  Law.  Uni- 
VCRSITT   or   Minnesota 

Congressman  Praser.  Now.  our  last  speaker 
before  we  get  to  the  real  exchange  within 
and  among  the  panel  Is  Professor  Carl  Auer- 
bach. 

Professor  Aueksach.  Thank  you.  Congress- 
man Praser. 

I  have  been  given  a  rather  impossible  Job 
as  the  last  speaker  to  reply  In  this  short 
time  to  two  totally  different  proposals. 

One,  that  we  get  out  entirely,  and  the 
other,  the  more  moderate  proposal  as  made 
by  Mr.  Coen's  predecessor,  but  I  do  believe 
that  I  ought  to  concentrate  on  what  Mr. 
Coen  had  to  say  and  let  the  panelists  discuss 
other  matters  of  what  went  before. 

I  think  it  Is  rather  reprehensible  of  Pro- 
fessor Coen  to  imply  with  as  much  fervor  as 
he  has  implied  that  only  those  who  are 
opposed  to  American  policy  In  Viet  Nam  are 
fully  appreciative  of  the  horrors  of  the  war. 
There  isn't  a  man  on  this  panel  who  hasn't 
lived  through  those  horrors  and  seen  them 
day  by  day. 

It  is  not  enough  to  get  simply  indignant 
or  eloquent.  We  need  not  be  reminded  that 
any  kind  of  war  and  particularly  thermo- 
nuclear war  Is  a  crime  against  humanity. 

The  question  Is  to  use  the  Intelligence  and 
the  brains  that  God  gave  us  to  try  to  see 
straight  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  would 
have  been  more  sympathetic  with  his  elo- 
quence If  he  had  one  word  to  say  about  the 
barbarities  committed  by  North  Viet  Nam, 
not  in  South  Viet  Nam,  but  In  North  Viet 
Nam  itself. 

Even  before  our  bombing  began,  by  1958 
two  very  serious  events  had  occurred  which 
alerted  our  government  to  what  we  might 
expect.  The  first  was  the  activities  of  the 
Communist  party  up  In  North  Viet  Nam  in 
their  own  country. 

As  soon  as  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  assumed  power  he 
engaged  In  the  land  reform  program  in  a 
situation  which  did  not  call  for  it  because 
North  Viet  Nam  particularly  was  always  a 
country  of  small  land  holdings  in  which  a 
landlord  was  called  someone  who  owned 
probably  two  acres  or  less. 

Estimates  of  the  brutalities  and  of  the 
executions  of  the  peasants  In  North  Viet 
Nam  total  In  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  He 
thoroughly  purged  his  own  Communist  op- 
position. Ten  thousand  Trotskyrests  were 
murdered  and  these  are  the  extreme  left  wing 
which  at  that  time  were  inimical  to  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh. 

In  South  Viet  Nam  as  the  Vietminh  under 
the  Geneva  Accords  withdrew  to  the  North 
they  left  terror,  they  bombed  buildings  con- 
trary to  the  Geneva  Accords.  By  1956  they 
had  killed  thirty  thousand  Village  chiefs, 
school  teachers,  social  workers,  and  Village 
notables  or  elders  in  general.  Ever  since  1964, 
North  Viet  Nam  has  been  determined  to  de- 
stroy the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  South 
Viet  Nam. 

There  isn't  one  lota  of  evidence  that  the 
progress  made  In  North  Viet  Nam  exceeds 
that  made  In  South  Viet  Nam  either  on  the 
agricultural  or  the  Industrial  front  contrary 
to  what  Mr.  Romeyn  Taylor  gave  us  In  a  new 
mystique  that  it  takes  authoritarian  leftists 
to  achieve  social  and  economic  reform. 
That's  simply  bunk. 

The  only  area  In  which  the  progress  of  the 
North  Vletneunese  industrially  has  exceeded 
that  of  South  Viet  Nam  Is  in  the  area  where 
South  Viet  Nam  completely  laclU  raw  ma- 
terials: For  example,  ooal.  In  other  areas 
the  achlevpaente  are  comparable. 


There  is  a  m&n  of  great  Importance  and 
great  background  and  learning  In  this  area 
who  is  not  an  American  and  who  has  Just 
returned  from  South  Viet  Nam.  He  la  a 
University  of  London  Reader  In  Vietnamese 
Studies  which  is  the  rank  In  British  Uni- 
versities Just  below  that  of  tull  professor. 
This  man  reports  that  there  Isn't  one  shred 
of  evidence  that  he  could  find  that  there 
Is  popular  support  in  South  Viet  Nam  for  the 
National  Liberation  Front.  The  National 
Liberation  Front  as  an  indigenous  movement 
is  a  segment  in  the  Imaginations  of  people 
like  Professor  Coen. 

He  reports  that  there  Is  growing  support 
of  the  government  In  South  Viet  Nam. 

I  deplore  with  Professor  Coen  Premier  Ky's 
statement,  which  he  later  withdrew  but  not 
completely  to  my  satisfaction.  The  hope, 
however,  is  that  in  time  as  some  tranquility 
Is  restored  to  South  Viet  Nam  that  a  gov- 
ernment can  be  created  which  will  achieve 
for  the  people  of  South  Viet  Nam  what  they 
hoi>ed  that  Diem  woul<}  achieve  In  1954,  a 
man  who  crueUy  disappointed  their  hopes  as 
time  went  on.  He  reports  that  there  Is  grow- 
ing support  on  the  part  of  University  Stu- 
dents who  for  the  first  time  have  volun- 
teered to  help  In  South  Viet  Nam  enter- 
prises of  all  sorts  without  being  paid  for  It 
which  is  quite  a  commentary  on  the  stu- 
dents there  but  nevertheless  is  progress  meas- 
tired  by  the  past. 

TERMS   OF   A   SETTLEMENT 

It  Is  very  easy  as  members  on  the  panel 
have  said  to  chart  out  briefly  or  at  length 
what  the  terms  of  a  settlement  might  be 
like.  We  would  all  like  the  bombings  of 
North  Viet  Nam  to  cease,  but  we  would  all 
Uke,  too,  to  see  the  Viet  Cong  terror  and 
destruction  in  the  south  stop. 

We  would  like  to  see  both  sides  get  out. 
We  would  like  to  see  the  i>eople  of  South  Viet 
Nam  have  some  chance  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  but  anybody  who  believes  that 
the  victory  of  the  Viet  Cong  is  a  precondition 
for  the  achievement  by  the  South  Vietnsunese 
people  of  their  own  destiny  Is  crueUy  mis- 
taken. Unfortunately,  wishing  will  not  make 
It  so. 

Just  as  It  takes  two  to  tango  It  takes  more 
than  one  to  negotiate.  We  have  repeatedly 
offered  to  negotiate  on  a  basis  that  wiU  assure 
the  right  of  the  South  Vietnamese  people  to 
determine  their  own  destiny.  I  would  even 
settle  for  a  basis  that  would  allow — as  tran- 
quillity Is  restored — elections  In  South  Viet 
Nam  even  though  there  would  be  no  elections 
in  North  Viet  Nam.  That  too  Is  a  conces- 
sion we  have  to  make  to  the  interests  of 
peace,  but  to  assume  that  by  getting  out  we 
will  solve  any  problems  is  a  cruel  hoax,  a  hoax 
that  may  lead  us  into  a  more  barbaric  and  a 
more  total  war  than  even  this  cruel  war  In 
which  we  are  now  engaged. 

If  our  word.  If  our  political  responslbUlty 
in  Southeast  Asia  is  denied  by  a  unilateral 
withdrawal,  what  hope  wlU  people  In  other 
areas — In  Australia,  In  Japan,  In  India,  In 
Indonesia  not  to  speak  at  Laos  and  Burma — 
what  hope  vrtll  they  have  that  we  are  com- 
mitted or  Involved  in  their  destinies  whatso- 
ever? 

What  hope  will  we  have  for  a  lasting  peace 
when  the  Red  Chinese  wUl  be  able  to  say  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  "You  see,  the  United  States 
Is  a  paper  tiger  after  all.  Your  arg\unents 
were  completely  wrong.  You  broke  with  us 
because  you  thought  that  wars  of  national 
Uberation  would  endanger  world  peace.  We 
told  you  they  would  never  endanger  world 
peace,  that  co-existence  was  a  fraud  from  the 
Communist's  point  of  view  because  the  Amer- 
icans are  paper  tigers.  You  see,  we  were 
right." 

Can  you  Imaging  that  this  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  peciceful  co-exlstenoe  or 
peaceful  coop>eration  with  the  Communist 
world  or  that  the  trends  toward  liberation  In 
the  Communist  world  wUl  be  Improved?    We 


must  stay  there  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
prove  to  the  Red  Chinese  that  wars  of  libera- 
tion will  not  pay  oS  and  that  they  have  more 
to  gain  by  a  policy  of  peaceful  co-existence 
with  the  United  States  than  they  do  by  a 
policy  of  armed  insurrection  which  disregards 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Southeast  Asia 
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Current  ConcepU  in  Corrections 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  a  very  fine  address  delivered  by 
Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Director  of  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  before  the  Council  of 
Judges,  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  New  York  City,  N.Y..  on 
May  12,  1966.  for  the  reading  and  infor- 
mation of  the  Members: 

CuRjiENT  Concepts  in  Corrections 
(Address  of  Myrl  E.  Alexander,  Director,  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Pjlsons) 
When    the    penitentiary    was    created    In 
Philadelphia  In  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  its  founders  had  Uttle  realization  of 
the  speed  with  which  their  new  idea  of  pun- 
ishment would  sweep  the  world.    Indeed,  the 
world  had  been  struggling  for  a  century  to 
And    a    more    humane    and    more    effective 
means  of  punishing  law  violators.     Multila- 
tlon.   transportation  and  exile  of  crlmlnaU 
to  far  off  new  lands,  widespread  executions 
physical  torture— none  of  these  had  stopped 
or  even  curbed  crimlnaUty. 

The  Phlladelphians  had  acted  under  direct 
Quaker  Influence  and  the  widely  studied  essay 
of  the  Italian  de  Beccaria  who  reasoned  that 
crime  could  be  ciu-bed  most  effectively  if  the 
severe  traditional  punishments  were  replaced 
by  punishment  which  Imposed  only  that 
amount  of  pain  necessary  to  exceed  the  pleas- 
ure of  committing  crime.  The  Quakers 
sought  a  humamtarian  method  of  rectifying 
criminal  behavior.  The  Beccarlan  theory  was 
consistent  with  their  concepts.  And  so  the 
Quakers  reasoned  that  the  Jail  .  .  .  previously 
used  only  for  detaining  criminals  awaiting 
trial  and  sentence  .  .  .  might  be  used  for 
detention  as  punishment  for  a  specified  num- 
ber  of  years  during  which  the  offender  in 
IsoUtion  might  reflect  on  his  wayward  ways. 
read  the  Bible,  pray  and  reach  a  state  of 
penitence.  And  they  called  the  place  a 
penitentiary. 

The  Idea  was  revolutionary.  News  of  the 
American  experiment  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Charles  Dickens  came  to  Philadel- 
phia to  study  the  new  penitentiary  at  first 
hand.  De  ToquevUle  In  hU  visits  and  study  of 
the  new  American  government  devoted  much 
time  to  the  new  nation's  method  of  punish- 
ment. And  as  the  penitentiary  spread 
rapidly  throughout  our  new  country,  it  was 
also  adopted  by  most  of  the  world. 

The  creation  of  the  penitentiary  was  a  gi- 
gantic step  forward  In  man's  search  for  bet- 
ter methods  of  punishment  and  control  of 
law  breakers.  It  contributed  to  a  more 
wderly  method  of  sentencing.  The  concept 
ot  deprivation  of  liberty  for  specified  periods 
or  time  became  accepted  as  a  standard  of 
punUhment.  But  despite  the  Quakers'  rea- 
•onlng.  the  new  Institution  became  all  too 
Often  an  InstltuUon  of  man's  isolation  rigor- 
ous control  and  massive  regimentation' which 
more  Often  confirmed  and  induced  crlmlnal- 
uy  than  it  achieved  the  original  noble  goals. 

Inevitably,  then,  a  re-examlnatlon  of  th» 
penitenuary  and  Its  underlying  philosophy 
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was  attempted  from  time  to  time.  Notably 
foUowlng  the  OvU  War.  a  great  prison  reform 
movement  swept  the  coxintry.  Even  a  Pres- 
ident. Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  became  so  dedi- 
cated to  the  prison  reform  movement  that 
he  helped  found  a  naUonal  reform  organiza- 
tion and  served  as  its  President  for  some 
years  after  he  left  the  White  House.  In  those 
days,  for  the  first  time,  particular  attention 
was  given  to  the  youthful  offender.  A  mod- 
ified form  of  the  penitentiary  was  developed 
at  Elmlra.  New  York,  and  soon  became  known 
as  a  reformatory.  Soon  other  states  adopted 
the  reformatory  Idea.  Education,  military 
training,  vocational  training,  and  an  earned 
release  under  community  supervision,  called 
parole,  were  Innovations  In  the  new 
reformatory. 

In  the  meanUme,  the  beginnings  of  con- 
trol and  supervision  in  the  community  were 
emerging  and  became  known  as  probation. 

As  the  years  have  gone  by,  the  philosophy 
and  concepts  of  management  of  the  offender 
In  the  institution  and  In  the  community 
have  changed,  evolved  and  sihlfted.  In  the 
past  few  decades.  Increasing  \ise  has  been 
made  of  the  evolving  behavioral  edences- 
psychiatry,  psychology,  social  work,  educa- 
tion, vocational  training,  and  others. 

But  the  problem  of  crime  and  deUnquency 
remains  with  us.  Indeed,  It  becomes  more 
acute  as  we  become  more  mechanized  In- 
dustrialized, and  affluent.  There  is  evidence 
In  Glaser's  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  a 
Prison  System,  for  example,  that  we  are  more 
successfully  Intervening-  in  criminal  causes 
than  in  years  gone  by.  But  the  progress  Is 
slow  and  lacking  in  the  tools  and  precision 
of  the  physical  sciences. 

As  we  deal  with  offenders  In  the  courts  and 
in  the  total  correctional  process  .  .  .  whether 
on  probation,  in  correctional  insUtutlons  or 
on  parole  ...  we  are  aU  acutely  aware  that 
the  effectiveness  of  our  systems  of  controlling 
and  treating  the  offender  must  be  vasUy  im- 
proved.    We  must  use  all  the  Insights  and 
knowledge      of      the      behavioral      sciences 
Through    research    and    bold    experimental 
programs,  we  must  indeed  contribute  to  the 
advance  of  behavioral  knowledge.     We  must 
speed  up  the  day  when  our  tools  and  meth- 
ods wlU  have  precision  In  diagnosis  and  high 
predictability  In  the  treatment  of  offenders 
comparable  to  that  of  the  physical  sciences 
And  It  U  precisely  at  this  point  that  the 
courts    and    the   correctional    process    must 
seek  the  kind  of  unity  of  goals  and  method- 
ology which  wlU  speed  the  day  of  a  truly 
effective   admlnistraUon   of   Justice-    highly 
successful    and    predictive    intervention    in 
delinquent    and    criminal    careers.      Drastic 
reduction     of     recidivism     Is     an     essential 
Ingredient  In  the  War  on  Crime. 

I  submit,  then,  that  even  as  the  creation 
of  the  penitentiary  was  a  revolutionary  step 
in  the  administration  of  Justice  and  control 
of  the  offender,  we  today  stand  on  the  thres- 
hold of  another  new  great  stride  forward  in 
our  search  for  the  answer  to  the  causes  of 
crime  and  delinquency  In  our  society  The 
prison  per  se  hasnt  produced  the  effective- 
ness required.  The  dichotomy  of  Institu- 
tional or  community  treatment  and  control 
must  be  broken  down  and  bridged  by  a  con- 
tinuity of  process.  The  gap  between  courts 
and  corrections  Is  narrowing  and  must  be 
fully  bridged  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  effective 
control  we  seek. 

Prom  here  on,  I  will  address  myself  to  the 
subject  of  recent  Federal  legislation  which 
has  a  direct  impact  on  the  courts  and  Fed- 
eral correctional  practice. 


"nie  first  recent  significant  Federal  legisla- 
tion was  in  1958  when  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  85-752.  Sponsored  by  Congressman 
EMANun,  Cellix,  of  New  York,  the  act  was 
designed  to  Improve  the  administration  of 
Justice  In  the  Federal  courts  by  authorizing 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  Institutes  and  Joint  councUs 
on  sentencing  and  by  providing  additional 
methods  of  sentencing. 

Another  provision  created  a  procedure 
whereby  a  Federal  Judge  la  authorized  to 
commit  a  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  a  period  up  to  90  days 
for  study  and  observation  leading  to  recom- 
mendations which  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  believes  would  be  helpful  In 
determining  disposition  of  the  case. 

A  third  feature  of  the  law  gave  Judges  the 
additional  choice  of  imposing  sentences  In 
which  either  the  date  of  parole  eligibUity 
could  be  fixed  as  part  of  the  sentence  at  a 
time  less  than  one-third  of  the  sentence,  or 
the  question  of  parole  ellglbUlty  Is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  discretion  of  the  parole  board 
Finally,  a  provision  was  Included  to  en- 
able Judges  to  apply  the  flexible  Federal 
Youth  Corrections  Act  to  young  adult 
offenders  up  to  the  age  of  26  whenever  there 
are  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  the 
defendant  will  benefit  from  such  treatment 
This  law  deals  with  several  Important 
Issues.  Although  the  provision  for  sentenc- 
ing Institutes  acknowledges  the  problem  of 
disparity  In  sentencing,  it  also  recognizes 
the  Issues  which  revolve  around  sentenclne 
objectives,  principles  and  guides,  and  an 
awareness  of  the  capacities  and  limiutions 
of  correctional  agencies. 

If  a  Judge  Is  to  perform  his  duty  well  In 
choosing  among  alternaUves  of  disposition, 
he  must  have  information  about  the  offender 
upon  which  to  base  this  decision.  For  a 
number  of  years,  the  National  Ooundl  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  has  insisted  upon  the 
requirement  that  no  dlsposlOon  be  made  of 
any  serious  case,  whether  classified  as  felony 
or  misdemeanor,  until  the  sentencing  Judge 
has  been  furnished  a  complete  presentence 
investigation  report,  supported  by  clinical 
findings  where  necessary.  Only  In  this  way 
can  a  disposition  be  made  to  flt  the  offender 
mther  than  the  offense.  While  the  Federal 
Judiciary  and  several  other  Jurisdictions  have 
generally  met  the  NOCD  standard  for  pre- 
sentence report,  it  was  not  imtll  the  1958 
law  was  passed  that  a  unlfonn  procedure  was 
authorized  to  Insure  that  these  reports  could 
be  augmentod  by  cUnlcal  and  observaUon. 
studies. 

Probation,  in.-'ltutlonalizatlon  and  parole 
should  be  terminated  Ideally  when  these 
^•Icee  and  controls  are  no  longer  needed. 
But  there  Is  no  fmy  of  determining  this  in 
advance.  Most  Judges  vrtth  whom  I  have 
talked  In  recent  years  readily  agree  that  re- 
lease from  an  institution  should  be  an  ad- 
ministrative, rather  than  a  Judicial  decision 
based  upon  performance,  achievement  and 
expectations  of  the  offender's  future  adjust- 
ment In  the  community.  It  was  with  wide- 
spread Judicial  consensus  that  the  provision 
granting  broader  authority  to  the  Parole 
Board  was  incorporated  In  the  1958  law. 

The  provision  authorizing  Judicial  dlscre- 
tton  In  applying  the  flexibility  of  the  Federal 
Youth  Correction  Act  to  offenders  up  to  the 
^e  of  twenty-six  has  Important  Implications 
However  Inexact  corretlonal  methods  may  be 
an  underiylng  and  growing  beUef  exists  that 
concerted  effort  to  Intervene  In  continuing 
criminal   careers   must   concentrate   on   the 
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mentB— about  ten  per  cent  of  aH  commit-     their  home  communities  that  will  be  rcla- 


younger  offenders.    The  Idea  of  trying  to  pro       .  «„„.„  ^™,o„«,  t 

Tide   help,   rather   than   punishment,   for   a  mente  in  this  age  group.  tlvely  permanent             ,„„^^,„.  „„„  „,  ,>,. 

twentv-fo^  or  twenty-five  year  old  offender.  Another  gigantic  step  forward  was  taken  Prom  a  oorrectlonal  standpoint,  one  of  the 

S^we  sho^dTorTSinie  de*nquent.  Is  noi  last  Septemb^  10th  when  President  Johnaon  meet  -compelling  rea«5ns  for  granting  fur- 

Tisv  fofs^e^plTto^cept     Yet.  there  is  signed  Into  Uw  the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  loughs  Is   to   rc-enforce   family   ties,   where 

!^LmenTt^ir^ypromUmg   attempt   to  Act   of   19M.     PubUc  Law  89-176.     The  es-  these  exist  with  parents,  spouses  and  chll- 

Insure  that  the  first  offense  Is  the  last  can  sentlal  provisions  of  this  law  atuhorlze  the 

The  sooner  this  can  hap-  Attorney  General  ( to  whose  custody  all  sen- 
tenced Federal  prisoners  are  committed)   to 


ba  fully  JusUfled. 

pen  In  an  offender's  lifetime,  the  better. 

Does  PubUc  Law  85-752  work?  Since  1956, 
when  the  law  was  enacted,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  ha«  conducted 
eight  regional  e-ntenclng  institutes  for  Fed- 
eral Judges,  and  two  more  are  scheduled  this 
ysdjr.  These  institutes,  four  of  which  have 
been  held  at  Federal  correctional  Institutions. 
have  brought  together  over  250  Judges,  cor- 
rectional officials,  law  professors,  psychia- 
trists and  others  with  interest  and  knowl- 
edge In  the  various  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration    of     crUnlnaJ     Justice.     These     are 


establish  residential  treatment  centers,  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  confinement  and  permit 
worlt  furloughs. 

In  the  language  of  the  Act.  the  Attorney 
General  may: 

1 1 )  "Designate  as  a  place  of  confinement 
any  available,  suitable  and  appropriate  in- 
stitution or  facility,  whether  maintained  by 
the  Federal  Government  or  otherwise,  and 
whether  within  or  without  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  the  person  was  convicted,  and 
may  at  any  time  tr.insfer  a  person  from  one 


workshop  sessions  In  which  phlloeophie*  and     place  of  confinement  to  another." 


principles  of  sentencing  are  discussed,  actual 
Inmate  classification  committee  meetings  and 
Parole  Board  hearings  are  often  conducted. 
and  laboratory  exercise*  are  held  In  sentenc- 
ing problems  on  a  variety  of  difficult  cases. 

Many  of  the  values  of  these  Institutes  are 
intangible  and  cannot  i>e  documented,  such 
a*  increased  cooperation  and  communica- 
tion between  Judges  and  correctional  agen- 
cies. That  the  Institutes  have  increased 
judges'  awareness  and  use  of  the  many  sen- 
tencing options  available  to  them  is  evident. 
Probation,  aa  an  alternative  to  imprison- 
ment, is  being  used  more  frequently  and  a 
steady  increase  has  occurred  both  In  commit- 
ments for  observation  and  study  and  under 
Indeterminate  sentences.  The  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  the  sentencing  Institutes  consti- 
tute a  handbook  for  courts  on  the  treatment 
of  offenders.  These  are  constantly  being  re- 
vised as  new  techniques  are  developed,  new 
studies  become  available,  agreed-upon  sen- 
tencing principles  are  modified  In  the  light  of 
experience,  and  new  legislation  is  passed.  A 
few  of  the  Federal  Judicial  districts  are  be- 
ginning to  take  advantage  of  the  sentencing 
council  provisions  of  Public  Law  85-752. 
This  Is  how  one  such  council  works: 

The  meetings  are  held  weekly  In  the  cham- 
bers of  the  chief  Judge,  and  he  presides  over 
them.  Attendance  Is  generally  limited  to  the 
participating  Judges  and  to  the  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer,  although  Government  agents 
are  requested  to  attend  when  more  detailed 
Information  relative  to  certain  cases  Is  de- 
sired. Five  days  in  advance  of  each  meeting, 
presentence  Investigation  repwrts  on  the  of- 
fenders to  be  sentenced  are  furnished  each 
Judge.  Before  coming  to  the  meeting,  each 
Judge  Indicates  on  a  "disposition  study 
sheet"  what  he  believes  to  be  the  essential 
factors  In  reaching  a  decision,  and  his  spe- 
cific recommendation  as  to  penalty.  Each 
case  is  presented  by  the  Judge  before  whom 
the  defendant  was  arraigned  and  by  wbotn 
he  will  be  sentenced.  The  other  Judges  com- 
ment on  this  and  disclose  their  recommen- 
dations which,  of  course,  are  not  binding  on 
the  Judge  having  Jurisdiction.  These  ex- 
changes of  viewpoints  serve  to  create  a  bet- 
ter vinderstanding  of  sentencing  goals,  facil- 
ities and  jM-actices  of  correctional  agencies 
and  policies  of  the  Parole  Board. 

The  number  of  offenders  committed  for 
observation  and  study  prior  to  final  court 
disposition  has  increased  steadily  each  year, 
from  157  In  1B£6  to  741  In  1965.  The  coiu-ts 
accept  our  reconxmendations  as  to  type  sen- 
tence, length  of  sentence  and  use  of  proba- 
tion in  over  seventy -five  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  Similarly,  the  percentage  of  commit- 
ments under  indeterminate  sentences  has  in- 
creased from  6.4%  In  1958  to  31  6%  in  1965. 
We  find  slgnific&nt  numbers  of  "young  adult 
offenders"  .  .  .  those  between  23  and  36  .  .  . 
being  sentenced  \inder  the  provisions  of  the 
Faderal  Touth  Corrections  Act.  Last  year, 
for  example,  v«  rsoelTed  291  such  commit- 


(3)  "He  may  extend  the  limits  of  the  place 
of  confinement  of  a  prisoner  aa  to  whom 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  he  will 
honor  his  trust,  by  authorizing  him.  under 
prescribed  conditions,  to — 

(a)  "Visit  a  specifically  designated  place 
or  places  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  thirty 
days  and  return  to  the  same  or  another  insti- 
tution or  facility.  An  extension  of  limits 
may  be  g^nted  only  to  permit  a  visit  to  a 
dying  relative,  attendance  at  the  funeral  of  a 
relative,  the  obtaining  of  medical  services  not 
otherwise  available,  the  contacting  of  pro- 
spective employers  or  for  any  other  compel- 
ling reason  consistent  with  the  public  In- 
terest; or 

(b)  "Work  at  paid  employment  or  par- 
ticipate In  a  training  program  In  the  com- 
munity on  a  voluntary  basis  while  contin- 
uing as  a  prisoner  of  the  institution  or  fa- 
cility to  which  he  Is  committed." 

This  new  statute  provides  several  addi- 
tional  techniques  that  are  critical  to  effective 
correctional  practice — constructive  uses  of 
punishment.  Correctional  administrators 
have  become  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
of  some  offenders  for  a  transitional  or  half- 
way step  between  total  Incarceration  to  com- 
plete release  to  the  community,  even  under 
parole  supervision.  Half-way  houses  are 
being  established  in  the  United  States  at  a 
rapid  rate. 

In  the  Federal  System,  experimentation  in 
the  use  of  Pre-Release  Guidance  Centers  for 
selected  Juvenile  and  youth  offenders  began 
in  1961.  Six  of  these  Centers  are  now  being 
operated  in  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Kansas 
City.  Detroit.  New  York,  and  Washington, 
D.C.  With  a  full-time  staff  of  five  people, 
each  Center  draws  heavily  upon  local  re- 
sources to  provide  counseling,  guidance,  em- 
ployment opportunities,  recreation,  religious 
and  clinical  services  to  young  offenders  who 
live  at  the  Center  In  groups  of  about  twenty- 
five  for  three  or  four  months  as  they  become 
increasingly  Involved  in  the  day-to-day  life 
of  the  conununlty.  As  they  progress,  they 
move  on  to  regular  parole  supervision. 

Over  the  past  five  years.  1403  youngsters 
have  gone  through  this  kind  of  transitional 
experience.  Some  of  them  failed  and  were 
returned  to  institutions  for  further  treat- 
ment and  training,  but  the  statistics  col- 
lected thus  far  Indicate  that  the  success  rate 
of  former  offenders  who  had  the  advantages 
of  a  Pre-Release  Guidance  Center  Is  twice 
that  of  offenders  who  have  not. 

The  encouraging  results  of  our  Pre-Re- 
lease Guidance  Centers  led  to  extension  of 
this  concept  to  adult  offenders  in  the  new 
law.  As  we  plan  the  establishment  of  the 
first  of  these,  we  are  considering  operating 
models  that  will  be  designed  specifically  to 
meet  the  various  needs  of  adult  offender 
groups.  An  example  may  well  be  emphasis 
on  providing  the  temporary  "llve-ln"  ac- 
commodations for  Inmates  on  work  release. 
thus  enabling  them  to  accept  employment  in 


these  exist  with  parents,  spouses 
dren.  Correctional  workers  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  witnessing  the  steady,  and 
often  inevitable  erosion  of  family  ties  even 
while  preparing  offenders  for  normal  com- 
munity life.  Including  the  resumption  of 
family  ties  and  responsibilities.  While  sub- 
stantial investments  in  offenders  are  being 
made  in  institutions,  little  or  no  work  Is  ijc- 
ing  done  with  offenders'  families.  The  time- 
ly and  Judicious  u.se  of  home  furloughs  can 
do  much  to  alleviate  the  imbalance. 

By  now  we  have  granted  over  150  furlough."!. 
Most  of  these  have  been  for  such  f.anilly 
emergencies  as  terminal  illness  or  death. 
More  recently,  we  have  begun  to  permit  sel- 
ected Inmates  nearing  their  release  dates  to 
leave  the  institution  for  lnter\-iews  with  pros- 
pective employers  and  two  men  were  granted 
week-long  furloughs  to  attend  a  special 
manufacturers'  course  In  the  maintenance  of 
heavy  equipment.  Plans  are  t>eing  formu- 
lated to  permit  48-hour  furloughs  on  a  highly 
selective  basis  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing and  strengthening  family  ties. 

By  the  end  of  1965,  at  least  nineteen  states 
had  adopted  the  principle  of  a  1913  Wiscon- 
sin law  which  enables  sentenced  offenders 
to  be  employed  on  reguKv  Jobs  In  nearby 
communities  while  returning  to  the  institu- 
tion during  non-working  hours.  Only  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina,  Maryland,  Michi- 
gan and  the  Federal  Government  make  work 
release  available  to  felony  offenders.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-176  differs  from  other  similar  leg- 
islation In  several  respects,  the  most  Im- 
portant being  specific  safeguards  to  protect 
both  the  community  and  work  release  in- 
mates from  any  kind  of  exploitation. 

Work  Release  can  be  a  highly  effective  cor- 
rectional tool.  As  its  full  potentials  for 
inmates  are  realized,  it  can  mean  that  former 
offenders  who  have  achieved  success  In  insti- 
tutional correctional  programs  will  be  as- 
sured lull  employment  and  acceptance  when 
transferred  to  community  parole  supervision. 
The  effects  of  work  release  on  lnstlt|Jtlonal 
management  is  revolutionary.  The  focus  of 
Institutional  programs  is  moving  toward  the 
community  rather  than  to  Inside  the  walls. 
For  Parole  Boards,  work  release  can  eliminate 
much  of  the  guesswork  involved  in  parole 
decision  making.  The  public  Is  afforded  bet- 
ter protection  by  close  Institutional  controls 
over  the  more  gradual  transition  back  to 
freedom. 

Although  only  a  few  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89-176.  we 
now  have  over  500  Inmates  on  work  release 
and,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  total  should 
approach  one  thousand.  With  remarkable 
cooperation  of  labor  unions,  social  service 
agencies  and  State  and  local  government, 
work  release  inmates  have  been  accepted  for 
employment  in  dental  laboratories,  commer- 
cial art  establishments,  the  building  trades, 
many  service  occupations  and  Industrial  pro- 
duction Jobs.  Exceptional  accomplishments 
have  achieved  in  placing  men  and  women  In 
work  release  Jobs  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared by  vocational  training  wltiiln  the  in- 
stitutions. Three  nationally  known  Indus- 
tries have  brought  training  programs  to  the 
Institutions,  at  no  cost  to  the  government,  so 
that  future  work  release  candidates  can  have 
the  advantage  of  special  skills  and  manufac- 
turing techniques. 

Although  Public  Law  89-176  moat  directly 
affects  operations  of  the  Federal  Prison 
Service,  two  other  laws  enacted  at  about  the 
same  time  have  broad  and  significant  Impli- 
cations. Public  Law  89-178,  the  Correctional 
Rehabilitation  Study  Act,  focuses  on  another 
area  of  problems  and  needs — the  nvunbers 
and  kinds  of  people  needed  to  perform  the 
multiple   tasks   of   corrections.    Under   this 
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new  law.  studies  and  evaluations  will  be  made 
of  all  correctional  programs  and  services  to 
determine  present  and  futvire  manpower 
needs.  It  is  expected  that  these  studies  will 
lead  to  eventual  recommended  standards  for 
the  training  and  recruitment  of  persons  en- 
tering the  correctional  field,  determinations 
of  staff  organization  and  functions  and  i>er- 
sonncl  development. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistant  Act.  Pub- 
lic Law  89-197.  was  enacted  in  response  to 
the  President's  1965  message  on  crime.  In 
collaboration  with  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  this  law  is  being  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and.  for  the 
first  time,  enables  the  Department  to  award 
financial  grants  for  study,  training  and  dem- 
onstration In  the  broad  field  of  administra- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

The  pace  is  quickening  and  a  number  of 
additional  unresolved  Issues  are  being  chal- 
lenged. In  his  1966  crime  message.  President 
Johnson  stated  that  "the  plainest  fact  we 
can  see  is  that  piecemeal  Improvements  will 
not  be  enough."  He  proposed,  and  the  Con- 
gress Is  considering,  this  three-stage  national 
strategy : 

First,  for  Immediate  action:  Improve  the 
quality  of  local  law  enforcement  throughout 
the  country,  control  the  weapons  with  which 
so  many  crlmee  are  committed;  Intensify  the 
campaign  against  organized  crime;  modern- 
ize the  criminal  laws;  reform  Uie  bell  sys- 
tem; establish  a  coordinated  Federal  correc- 
tional system:  and  deal  realistically  with 
drug  addiction. 

Second,  press  forward  for  greater  knowl- 
edge, better  tools  and  deeper  Insights.  To 
expand  these  tasks  which  the  National  Crime 
Commlsaion  has  already  embarked  upon,  the 
President  has  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
work  with  tlie  Governors  of  the  60  states  to 
establish  a  statewide  committees  on  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  Justice. 

Third,  attack  crime  at  Its  roots.  In  the 
President's  words,  "An  effecUve  strategy 
against  crime  must  also  rest  on  a  base  of 
prevention.  And  that  base  can  come  only 
from  action  against  the  wellsprings  of  crime 
in  our  society.  Whatever  open  opportunity 
and  hope  will  help  to  prevent  crime  and 
foster  responsibility.  Effective  law  enforce- 
ment and  social  Justice  must  l)e  pursued 
together,  as  the  foundation  of  cuir  efforts 
against  crime."  j 

In  my  view,  the  single  and  most  Important 
ingredient,  the  catalyst  which  Is  bring  about 
these  long-overdue  changes,  is  the  sharing  of 
responsibility  for  crime  and  delinquency  in 
our  society.  This  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
better  communications  and  cooperation  be- 
tween law  enforcement,  the  courts  and  cor- 
rectional agenclee.  It  Include*  the  develc^v 
ment  of  effective  working  relationships  be- 
tween correctional  agencies  and  other  seg- 
ments of  our  communities.  And  It  Includes 
a  wUllngness  to  commit  total  resources  to 
the  solution  of  total  social  problwns. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  si>ent  long  years 
on  the  bench,  J\ist  as  to  some  of  us  who  have 
trod  grim  prison  corridors,  these  are  new  and 
revolutionary  phenomena.  But  they  are  not 
peculiar  to  our  Nation  alone. 

They  are  part  of  a  world-wide  awakening 
to  the  meaning  and  Importance  of  life  in  a 
free  society.  Aa  a  member  of  a  university 
faculty  and  again  as  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  Congress  In  Stockholm  last  summer. 
I  have  seen  this  trend  taking  shape  In  other 
countries  In  Europe,  in  Southeast  Asia,  in 
Latin  America  and  in  the  emerging  African 
nations  whose  leaders  are  striving  to  learn 
how  they  can  avoid  the  burdens  and  costs 
of  mounting  social  problems  as  they  progress 
to  a  democratic,  industrialized  society. 

In  summary;  It  Is  abundantly  clear  that  a 
new  national  and  world  ferment  has  pro- 
duced a  determination  to  pursue  the  ancient 
goal  of  controlling  adverse  and  unlawful 
human  behavior.    New  insights  and  knowl- 


edge have  developed  whidi  hold  exdttng 
promise  of  innovative  apDTXMChes  in  the  ad- 
ministration ol  criminal  Justloe,  of  which 
corrections  la  an  integral  r>art. 

This  is  an  era  of  change  and  growth  In 
human  affairs.  It  is  a  day  of  re-examlnatlon 
of  the  old,  the  stabilized,  the  crystallized  ai>- 
proaches  to  the  management  of  human  be\ 
havlor.  In  the  management  and  control  o^ 
delinquent  and  criminal  behavior,  all  ele-j 
ments  Involved  in  the  administration  of 
Justloe  must  be  in  constant  dialogiie — indeed, 
must  be  locked  In  together  as  we  move  fort- 
ward  In  forging  methods  vastly  Improve 
over  those  of  the  past. 

This  Is  precisely  why  I  have  so  warmly 
welcomed  this  evening's  opportunity  to  share 
with  you  these  views  on  the  new  developing 
concepts  In  corrections. 


Reyenue  Sharing  With  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Idaho's 
Gov.  Robert  E.  Smylle,  who  is  the  most 
senior  Governor  currently  serving  in  the 
United  States,  delivered  a  very  important 
speech  before  the  Western  Governors' 
Conference  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  April 
25,  1966.  Governor  Smylie,  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Governors' 
Association,  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
mands on  State  government  are  growing 
every  day  and  that  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  States  to  meet  these  de- 
mands in  a  responsible  way  are  being 
strained  to  the  limit. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill,  HR. 
10696,  which  would  direct  the  Federal 
Government  to  share  up  to  5  percent  of 
its  tax  revenues  with  the  States  with  the 
provision  that  the  funds  be  earmarked  for 
education.  This  type  fiscal  federalism  Is 
very  much  needed  if  our  States  are  to 
have  the  financial  resources  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  for  quality  educa- 
tion. 

I  join  with  Governor  Smylie  and  lead- 
ers of  government,  tax  specialists,  and 
educators  in  asking  for  prompt  consider- 
ation by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  this  measure.  With  most  Governors 
backing  the  tax-sharing  concept  and 
with  the  solid  bip>artisan  support  it  has 
received,  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
as  Representatives  of  the  people  to  at 
least  hold  hearings  on  this  important 
legislation  which  would  help  erase  the 
growing  disparity  of  tax  resources  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State-local  gov- 
ernments. 

I  have  unanimous  consent  that  Gover- 
nor Smylie's  erJightening  speech  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
News  Fbom  the  Omot  of  the  Governor 
I  am  indeed  grateful  for  this  opportunity 
to  address  a  group  that  shares  not  only 
my  concern  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
state  government,  but  also  understands  from 
their  own  daUy  experiences  both  the  diffi- 
culties and  opportunities  that  lie  before  us 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  task. 

We  live  in  an  era  when  events  constantly 
challenge  our  ablUty  to  respond  to  them  at 
every  level  of  government. 


While  the  accelerated  pulse  of  life  requires 
that  we  develop  dramatic  new  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  today  and  thoee  of  the 
1970's  and  i980'8.  too  much  of  present  day 
politics  is  caught  up  in  the  rhetoric  of  the 
1930's. 

It  is  to  acknowledge  a  simple  fact  of  which 
you  are  all  aware  when  I  say  that  the  United 
States  Is  entering  upon  a  period  of  domestic 
turbulence — a  period  In  which  a  new  and 
younger  popiilation  wiU  confront  Issues  dif- 
ferent in  kind  and  In  scope  from  those  of 
the  past  generation. 
I  discount  as  a  result  of  my  own  experi- 
e  the  suggestion  that  state  governments 
aYe  artifacts  from  a  simpler  past  and  wUl  con- 
trijmte  little  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
Iemsr% 

Rather,  the  sort  of  problems  we  are  now 
facing  In  education,  social  welfare,  water 
and  air  pollution,  and  mental  health  are 
problems  that  we  have  developed  some  skUl 
in  solving  at  the  state  level. 

This  universality  should  convince  us  that 
the  exciting  areas  of  poUtical  action,  with 
great  new  opportunities  for  boldness  and 
creativity  and  Innovation.  wlU  be  found  more 
and  more  at  the  state  level. 

The  question  before  us  today  is  whether 
or  not  those  of  us  operating  at  a  state  level 
of  goverrunent  can  keep  abreast  of  the  chang- 
ing times  and  take  the  lead  in  solving  these 
problems,  or  wUl  we  give  way  to  the  host 
of  federal  administrators  who  rush  into  every 
service  and  political  vacuum  we  leave  unat- 
tended. 

I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  with  the  fed- 
eral government,  nor  to  glorify  the  state 
governments. 

Each  of  you  know  that  much  of  the  re- 
eponsibUity  for  the  shift  In  poUtlcal  power 
to  the  central  government  lies  ^Ith  the  faU- 
Tire  of  state  governments  to  ailswer  the  de- 
mands of  their  citizenry  for  Improved  serv- 
ices. 

The  American  people  are  ^ot  prepared  to 
Accept  this  kind  of  frustration  apathetically. 
"When  they  are  denied  assistance  in  the  solu- 
tion of  their  problems  at  the  state  level,  they 
have  shown  a  remarkable  Ingenuity  in  gain- 
ing tills  assistance  at  the  federal  level. 

And.  federal  officials  have  often  shown  an 
Inordinate  desire  not  only  to  welcome  such 
pleas  for  aid.  but  to  openly  solicit  them. 

Now  It  may  seem  that  I  am  presenting  two 
divergent  views  of  the  ability  of  state  gov- 
ernments to  solve  the  pressing  problems  of 
the  day. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  have  argued  that  the 
state  and  local  governments  have  both  a 
tremendous  capacity  and  an  almost  un- 
limited potential  to  solve  social  problems. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noted  that  the 
state*  have  often  fallen  short  in  fulflUlng 
their  obligations  of  public  service  to  their 
cltizeiuT'. 

I  think  the  great  tragedy  of  our  political 
system  would  be  to  accept  the  latter  fact  as 
a  measure  of  our  concern  or  abiUty. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  failed  because  of 
a  lack  of  concern  for  public  needs  or  t>ecause 
we  are  InherenUy  inferior  in  administrative 
abilities  to  our  federal  coiinteri>arts. 

The  major  causes  of  our  failures  may  be 
traced  to  an  absence  of  legislative  support 
for  our  programs  from  the  metropolitan 
areas  that  are  in  most  desperate  need  of  aid 
in  solving  their  problems  and  from  simple 
lack  of  funds. 

The  first  of  these  hurdles  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  responsible  state  governmenu 
is  now  being  removed  by  the  reapportion- 
ments that  have  taken  place  or  are  taking 
place  or  will  take  place  in  the  near  future 
in  each  of  our  states. 

State  leglslatiu-es  next  year  wUl  see  city 
populations  more  eqtiltably  represented  than 
at  any  time  In  recent  history. 

We  can  expect  as  members  ct  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  find  greater  support  for  those 
parte  of  our  legislative  programs  dealing  with 
the  problems  o€  these  areas. 
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But  there  will  be  little  proAt  to  us  If  we 
Invigorate  state  governments  through  fairer 
representation  In  legUlaturea  only  to  face 
the  m&ny  new  problems  they  will  bring  us 
with  empty  treasuries. 

Bicb  of  you  has  shared  my  despair  in  hav- 
ing to  tell  a  sponsor  o<  a  worthy  cause — leg- 
islatively within  the  domain  of  the  state  to 
Solve — that  there  are  simply  no  funds  to 
cover  the  ooeU  of  his  program. 

And.  reapportionment  will  Increase  sharply 
the  number  of  such  claims  for  our  support. 

Exploding  populations,  rapid  urbanization, 
higher  prices,  and  advanced  technology  will 
place  new  pressures  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

In  fact,  vast  new  sums  are  needed  If  even 
the  moat  ordinary  ongoing  functions  are  to 
be  adequately  maintained. 

Programs  such  as  education,  fixe  and  police 
protection,  streets  and  highways,  health  and 
sanitation,  recreation,  welfare  and  trans- 
pcrtatlon,  mvist  be  cut  back. 

Not  can  we  allow  these  matters  to  fall  Into 
the  web  of  administrative  chaos  that  would 
follow  If  control  over  such  concerns  was 
to  slip  further  Into  federal  hands. 

rhat  Is  why  we  have  doubled  our  outlays 
at  the  state  level  over  federal  outlays  for 
domestic  expenditures. 

But.  let  VIS  consider  the  ways  the  bills  are 
piling  up. 

Eighteen  years  Is  not  a  long  time,  yet 
state  and  local  expenditures  were  more  than 
•U  times  greater  in  19«5  than  In  1947. 

State  and  local  outlays  for  education  alone 
Increased  from  3  billion  dollars  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n  to  22  billion  dollars  last 
year. 

And.  over  the  past  ten  years  state  and 
local  expenditures  have  risen  at  8  percent  a 
year— twice  as  fast  as  Gross  National 
Product. 

But  the  sad  fact  Is  that  present  financial 
resources  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  current 
needs — as  the  sharp  Increase  in  state  bonded 
Indebtedness  clearly  shows. 

Now.  the  federal  government  has  shown 
Itself  willing  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps  be- 
tween o\ir  financial  needs  and  resources  with 
grants-in-aid. 

Too  often,  however,  the  federal  grant  pro- 
grams waste  money  on  outdated  operations 
and  harebrained  schemes  while  the  real  needs 
of  today  are  unmet, 

Purthermore,  as  the  financial  squeeze 
tightens  at  the  state  level,  our  state  and 
local  governments  are  unable  to  raise  the 
matching  funds  necessary  to  participate  in 
the  grant  programs. 

What  can  be  done  to  ease  this  fiscal  crisis 
In  our  states? 

Taxes  can  be  reformed  and  adjusted.  Mlll- 
•ges  can  be  Juggled.  Federal  grants  can  be 
rvTtewed  and  streamlined.  But,  none  of 
these  options  can  give  more  than  limited 
relief. 

The  real  Irony  here  Is  that  while  the  states 
are  hard  put  to  meet  their  obligations  and 
have  few  sources  of  revenue  that  show  prom- 
ise of  Increased  contributions  to  the  state 
oofTers.  the  federal  government  Is  enjoying 
a  substantial  annual  Increase  in  revenues 
through  the  federal  Income  tax. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  deducted  from  pay- 
rolls of  our  cltlsena  and  sent  to  Washlng- 
to«x.  MThat  happens  to  that  money  In  terms 
ot  direct  benefits  to  our  communities  and 
stotes? 

Olvsn  the  shell  game  played  by  the  federal 
budget  Inireau  It  Is  unlikely  that  we  will 
•ver  know  the  answer  to  that  question  at 
any  point  In  time. 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  problem 
lies  In  the  sharing  of  federal  revenues  with 
the  states.  This  Is  not  a  novel  or  partisan 
suggestion — In  fact.  It  was  approved  by  the 
Nation's  Oovernors  at  their  meeting  last  year 
In  Minneapolis. 

But,  I  do  believe  It  Is  an  urgent  sugges- 
tion and  that  we  should  get  the  dialogue 


on  what  particular  form  this  return  of  rev- 
enues should  take  Into  the  halls  of  C!ongrees. 

By  using  exlsUng  state  facilities  for  alloca- 
tion of  such  funds  to  the  great  variety  of 
governmental  fxinctlons  that  have  customar- 
ily belonged  to  our  States,  we  could  begin 
to  realize  the  great  potential  of  the  service 
functions  of  our  state  administration. 

We  could  demonstrate  to  all  who  doubt 
that  our  state  governments  are  vital,  creative 
Institutions  awaiting  only  adequate  funds 
to  perform  the  services  demanded  by  a 
changing  world. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  we 
have  In  the  reapportionments  now  being  ac- 
complished and  In  the  tax-sharing  proposals 
the  basic  Ingredients  for  revitalizing  state 
governments. 

If  we  fall  to  accomplish  this  task,  I  believe 
that  we  may  go  down  In  history  as  the  band 
of  men  and  women  who  presided  at  the 
demise  of  state  government. 

We  must  share  a  common  courage  to  use 
the  tools  of  government  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems confronting  our  states  and  cities;  and 
then  add  to  this  courage  a  pragmatic  willing- 
ness to  grapple  with  people's  concerns,  not 
to  flee  from  them.  Finally,  and  most  Im- 
portant of  all.  we  must  show  a  willingness — 
In  fact,  an  ambition — to  take  responsibility 
for  public  needs. 


Medicare  and  the  Shortage  of  Health 
Personnel 


HON. 


SPEECH 
or 

FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 


or    MXW    JCBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23. 1966 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
truism  to  say  that  progress  brings  prob- 
lems, and  nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than 
In  the  field  of  health  care. 

Here,  in  fact,  the  problems  have 
reached  crisis  proportions — but  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  concern  or  igno- 
rance or  absence  of  resources.  On  the 
contrary,  because  we  do  care,  because  we 
do  know  the  importance  of  medical  at- 
tention, and  because  we  are  a  prosperous 
people,  we  are  faced  with  the  paradox 
that  we  cannot  obtain  the  care  we  want 
and  can  pay  for. 

The  key.  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  personnel: 
the  shortage  of  nurses,  doctors,  and  the 
variety  of  others  engaged  In  the  healing 
arts  on  whom  we  must  depend  for  the 
care  our  people's  need.  Our  failure  has 
been  one  of  planning  and  judgment. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  we 
have  seen  increasing  evidence  that  the 
trsdnlng  of  health  personnel  was  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  demand  for  health 
services.  Yet.  our  response  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  challenge. 

Today,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  reapinpr 
the  disappointment  and  frustration  of 
our  failure  to  plan.  The  advent  of  medi- 
care, an  expended  medical  assistance 
program,  the  so-called  military  medicare 
program,  and  other  advanced  and  pro- 
gressive health  care  programs  enacted 
l>y  Congress  have  OHnpounded  the  al- 
ready heavy  demand  for  health  services 
and  persormel  created  by  our  growing 
affluence,  our  burgeoning  population.  Biid 
our  increased  awareness  of  the  impor- 
tance of  good  health. 


Two  weeks  ago.  as  I  Informed  our  col- 
leagues. I  wrote  to  the  President  ap- 
plauding his  decision  to  appoint  a  dis- 
tinguished panel  of  experts  and  laymen 
to  study  the  health  personnel  needs  of 
the  country.  I  proposed  at  that  time 
that  he  supplement  this  move  by  mobiliz- 
ing existing  Federal  resources — in  terms 
lx)th  of  Federal-aid  programs  and  pro- 
grams administered  directly  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— to  help  meet  the  immediate 
problem  brought  about  by  the  start  of 
medicare  on  July  1. 

Since  that  time,  as  I  have  subsequently 
reported,  others  have  added  their  voices 
and  recomr.iendations.  urging  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  take  both  short- 
range  and  long-range  actions  to  deal 
with  this  difficult  situation. 

Most  recently.  I  have  been  gratified 
to  receive  a  letter  from  the  director  of 
the  legislative  program  of  the  American 
Nurses'  Association  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  ANA  for  this  effort.  And. 
yesterday,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  letter  from  the 
ANA  and  the  speech  of  Senator  Case  : 

AME3UCAN  NURSKS'   ASSOClA-nON.  INC., 

Sew  York.  N.Y.,  May  20. 199€. 

Hon.  FtORENCX  P.  DWYER, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mas.  Dwtcr:  The  American  Nurses' 
Association  has  read  with  appreciation  your 
extension  of  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  10.  1966.  concerning  the  short- 
age of  medical  personnel,  particularly  pro- 
fessional nurses.  In  this  country. 

We  have  long  been  pressing  for  Increased 
funds  to  train  the  young  men  and  women  of 
this  country  for  nursing  services.  While  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964.  provided  the 
beginning  of  aid  to  overcome  these  short- 
ages, much  more  must  be  done.  We  of  the 
ANA  have  long  been  aware  of  this  and  are 
acutely  conscious  of  the  Increased  strain  on 
our  nursing  forces  imposed  by  the  passage  of 
Medicare.  We  supported  Medicare  and  we 
also  have  been  actively  seeking  additional 
Federal  help  for  nursing  education.  Remarks 
such  as  yoxirs  greatly  assist  this  fight  and  we 
hop>e  that  your  awareness  will  be  transmitted 
to  others.  The  crisis  foretold  by  President 
Truman's  CJommlaslon  on  Health  Needs  of 
the  Nation  Is  now  upon  us.  The  danger  to 
the  people  of  the  community,  from  children 
to  those  of  older  years,  from  a  lack  of  nursing 
personnel  and  In  particular  lack  of  skilled, 
qualified,  professional  personnel  la  Imminent. 
The  ANA  applauds  your  efforts  to  arouse 
Congress  to  this  fact  and  we  as8\u'«  you  of 
support  for  your  efforts  In  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

HiXEN  V.  Connors.  R.N.. 
Director,  Legislatii'C  Program. 
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Excerpts  From  Remarks  Prepared  roR  De- 
LivERT  BY  Senator  Clifford  P.  Case  at 
Cornerstone  Latino  Ceremonies  for  * 
New  Wino  or  thx  Daughters  or  Miriam 

HOMC     AND     INTIRMART     FOR     THE     ACED     AT 

Cluton,  N.J..  SuNDAT.  Mat  22,  1966 

r*rogre8slve  In  response  to  the  challenges 
Of  a  changing  society,  cognizant  of  the  plight 
of  the  impoverished,  and  charitable  to  ths 
limits  of  Its  capability — this  describes  ths 
Daughters  of  Miriam  Home  and  Infirmary 
for  the  Aged  since  It  was  founded  by  Nathan 
Bamert  on  a  46-acre  estate  In  1921. 

This  ceremony  Is  In  keeping  with  that 
tradition. 

Certainly  It  will  be  clear  to  almost  every- 
one that  the  cornerstone  we  put  In  i^aos 
today  Is  symbolic  of  progress  In  response  to 


the  challenge  currently  presented  by  enact- 
ment of  Medicare  and  other  vastly  expanded 
health  programs. 

What  may  not  yet  be  clear  to  everyone, 
however,  Is  the  magnitude  of  the  chaUenge 
posed  by  Congress  when  It  placed  adequate 
health  care  within  the  financial  reach  of  our 
citizens. 

There  probably  are  few  who  realize  that 
Medicare  itself  provides  only  a  portion  of 
the  challenge.  There  are  about  19  million 
Americans — an  estimated  659.000  of  them  In 
New  Jersey— who  are  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  Medicare.  There  are  at  least  35  mil- 
lion Americans  who  may  qualify  for  publicly- 
financed  care  under  the  expanded  programs 
provided  for  under  the  1966  Social  Security 
amendments  for  the  "medically  Indigent"  of 
all  ages. 

The  precise  role  of  this  Home  In  the  Medi- 
cal Assistance  programs  for  the  needy  can- 
not be  known  untu  our  State  Legislature 
defines  the  program  in  New  Jersey.  At  least 
37  other  States  have  taken  steps  to  set  up 
the  program  In  their  areas  and  I  hope  action 
by  our  State  leglslatxire  will  not  be  delayed 
much  longer. 

We  all  want  this  expanded  aid  to  be  made 
available  quickly  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  families  with  dependent  children 
and  others  of  all  ages  whose  Incomes  are  too 
low  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  health  and 
medical  care  they  need. 

But  oxir  legislature's  eagerly-awaited  ac- 
tion still  will  leave  us  face  to  face  with  an 
even  greater  problem  which  I  have  been  con- 
cerned about  for  some  time:  The  Federal  leg- 
islation which  reduced  the  financial  barriers 
to  adequate  medical  care  does  nothing  to 
solve  the  chronic  shortage  of  personnel  and 
faculties  needed  to  deliver  that  care. 

As  Dr.  Philip  R.  Lee.  AsslsUnt  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  has  so 
perceptibly  put  It.  medicare  and  the  medical 
assistance  programs  promise  payment  for 
medical  services — but  do  not  promise  de- 
livery of  the  service. 

Ova  historic  shortage  of  medical  personnel 
*nd  facilities  will  l)e  aggravated  to  a  crisis 
stage  when  Medicare  patients  begin  to  seek 
services  July  1  and  as  more  and  more  states 
put  Into  effect  programs  for  expanded  care 
for  the  needy. 

Many  of  us  In  Congress  have  seen  this  com- 
ing and  sought  to  head  It  off.  The  problem 
already  was  acute  20  years  ago  when  I  came 
to  Congress  and  began  pressing  for  more  aid 
f<w  both  training  and  facilities. 

With  others  I  strove  for  large  expansion 
Of  the  HlU-Burton  program  for  construction 
•nd  modernization  of  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes,  aid  to  medical  schools  for  training 
of  doctors,  the  Nurses  Training  Act  and  the 
Health  Professions  Training  Act. 

We  were  successful  In  part,  but  unfortun- 
ately only  In  part. 

The  Medicare  Bill  Itself  contained  my  pro- 
posal for  a  study  of  nursing  homes  by  a 
high  level  conference  when  It  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  Regrettably,  this  pro- 
vision, essential  to  adequate  preparation  for 
the  demand  for  nursing  home  services,  was 
opposed  by  the  administration.  This  opposi- 
tion undoubtedly  was  the  reason  the  provi- 
sion was  eliminated  In  conference  before  the 
bill  was  given  final  approval. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen  testified  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  the  nation  needs 
150,000  more  general-hospital  beds  and  300,- 

000  more  beds  In  nursing  homes.    Naturally, 

1  welcome  this  recognition  of  the  problem 
although  It  Is  both  belated  and  inadequate. 

Equally  serious  Is  the  shortage  of  medical 
personnel — doctors,  nurses,  medical  special- 
ists and  para-medlcal  personnel.  A  recent 
study,  for  example,  showed  that  of  42,000 
registered  niu-ses  In  Massachusetts,  only  half 
were  working  in  the  nursing  field. 


The  Public  Health  Service  estimates  the 
number  of  non-practlclng  nurses  In  the 
United  States  at  230.000.  A  survey  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  at>out  a  year  ago 
showed  that  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
"skilled  care"  nursing  homes  In  the  country 
employ  registered  nurses  on  a  full-time  basis. 
On  March  1.  President  Johnson  proposed  a 
10-year  program  of  government  loans  and 
grants  which  would  provide  up  to  $8  billion 
for  modernizing  existing  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  In  this  country.  Other  funds 
would  be  provided  to  stimulate  training  of 
doctors,  nurses  and  para-medlcal  personnel. 
The  President's  program  is  welcomed  but  It 
Is  very  late.  It  represents  extension  of  exist- 
ing programs  which  a  niimber  of  us  sup- 
ported and  attempted  to  expand  in  the  past. 
With  money,  the  shortage  of  hospitals, 
nursing  homes  and  equipment  can  be  reme- 
died in  a  reasonable  time.  But  It  will  take 
a  long  time  at  best  to  train  more  doctors, 
nurses,  pathologists,  anesthesiologists,  radi- 
ologists and  others. 

Long  term  programs  are  praiseworthy,  but 
Is  there  anything  we  can  do  now?  I  think 
there  Is. 

For  example,  I  think  we  should  take  steps 
to  get  back  Into  service  those  230,000  nurses 
who  have  either  retired  or  taken  more  lucra- 
Uve  Jobs  In  other  fields  with  better  work- 
ing conditions.  At  this  time  of  crisis  we 
cannot  afford  to  waste  any  of  our  available 
talents  or  training. 

We  must,  I  believe,  find  ways  to  utilize 
fully  all  the  medical  and  para-medlcal  per- 
sonnel we  now  have,  find  ways  of  bringing 
back  Into  the  field  those  who  have  training 
they  are  not  using,  and  find  ways  to  up- 
grade the  skills  of  those  who  now  have  par- 
tial training. 

Just  as  you  have  here  at  the  Daughters 
of  Miriam  Home,  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  medical  officials  already  have  taken  steps 
In  this  direction.  TTiese  efforts  have  been 
praiseworthy  Indeed.  But  they  need  to  be 
coordinated  and  Intensified. 

Accordingly.  I  am  asking  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  convene, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a  conference  of  lead- 
ers from  all  the  health  professions. 

This  conference  woufd  be  an  Intensive 
working  session  aimed  at  gathering  the  best 
knowledge  and  practice  of  the  professions 
and  organizing  a  coordinated  attack  on  the 
problems  that  wUl  be  presented  when  Medi- 
care begins.  It  would  sp>eclflcally  advise 
what  actions  should  be  taken  by  govern- 
ment at  all  levels. 

At  the  conference,  representatives  of  all 
segments  of  the  profession  would  exchange 
Ideas  on  how  to  put  all  available  facilities 
and  personnel  to  most  effective  use. 

There  Is  no  time  to  waste.  We  must  act 
at  once  to  meet  the  challenge  we  will  face 
only  a  few  weeks  from  now  as  patients  be- 
gin to  seek  the  s«-vlces  provided  for  under 
Medicare  and  related  programs. 


Statement    of    Joseph    Eichler    on    die 
Housing  GvU  RighU  BUI 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  famed  home- 
builders  of  the  post- World  War  era  is 
Joseph  L.  Eichler  of  San  Francisco.  Joe 
Hchler  is  an  old  and  valued  personal 


friend  and  I,  as  well  as  many  others, 
have  a  particular  respect  for  his  abilities 
and  judgment.  His  concept  of  home  de- 
velopment has  won  him  International 
prizes  and  acclaim.  In  building  and  sell- 
ing over  $100  million  worth  of  homes  and 
apartments  In  the  last  18  years,  his  proj- 
ects have  Ijeen  well  known  for  creative 
and  Imaginative  design,  solid  construc- 
tion and  careful  planning  of  both  the  in- 
dividual home  and  the  whole  project  to 
provide  for  recreational  family  living  and 
open  space  development. 

Mr.  Eichler  has  consistently  based  his 
homselllng  on  the  principle  of  fair 
housing  and  his  expel-ience  is  one  which 
we  should  examine  very  closely  In  our 
discussions  about  the  administration's 
civU  rights  bill.  He  1ms  submitted  the 
following  letter  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees In  the  House  and  Senate  but  I  feel 
this  statement  Is  so  very  crucial  that  I 
Inserted  it  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  I  urge  Its  thoughtful  reading. 

Joseph  L.  Eichler, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  May  11. 1966. 
The  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler, 
Chairman,  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re  Civil  Rights  Bin— 1966. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  very  much  In- 
terested in  the  Pair  Housing  SecUon  of  the 
above  captioned  bill. 

I  am  the  founder  and  have  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  Eichler  Homes,  Inc..  a  large  CaUfcM-nla 
based  home  building  company  since  Its  In- 
ception In  1947.  During  that  period  my  firm 
has  built  in  excess  of  9,000  homes  and  has  a 
policy  of  selling  houses  to  any  person  who  Is 
financially  qualified  and  whose  references  are 
sufficient  for  us  to  believe  him  to  be  a  good 
neighbor.  The  colc«-  of  a  mans  skin  or  his 
racial  characteristics,  his  religious  beliefs  or 
his  politics  have  never  been  standards  by 
which  we  make  this  determination.  We 
have  not  done  this  as  a  crusade  nor  have  we 
ever  advertised  that  we  do  not  discriminate 
nor  have  we  ever  used  a  quota  system. 

The  result  has  been  that  although  we  have 
built  a  large  ntmiber  of  residential  develop- 
ments, some  large  and  some  small,  In  only 
one  Instance  did  we  ever  experience  any  dif- 
ficulty because  of  our  policy.  This  occurred 
about  eight  years  ago  and  was  resolved  by 
my  calling  a  meeUng,  and  after  a  frank  dis- 
cussion harmony  prevailed. 

Members  of  all  types  of  the  so-called 
minority  groups  reside  in  nearly  all  of  the 
many  developments  that  we  have  biillt  in 
the  past  seventeen  years.  I  have  often 
beard  It  stated  that  this  causes  both  visual 
and  financial  deterioration.  I  have  found 
the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Almost  every 
development  that  I  have  built  has  expe- 
rienced substantial  Increase  in  resale  value 
and  In  many  cases  these  Increases  have  been 
extraordinary  and  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
the  other  dire  predictions  materialize  that 
have  been  made  regarding  Integrated  com- 
munities. 

At  the  outset  I  believed  that  handling  this 
problem  In  this  manner  would  prove  to  be 
successful  provided  I  did  my  share  of  the 
Job.  This  was  to  provide  Imaginative  de- 
velopmente.  well  designed  and  well  con- 
structed housing  at  a  fair  price  and  at  good 
financial  terms.  The  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  make  here  is  that  the  overriding  consid- 
eration is  value  and  If  the  people  who  live  in 
a  development  are  reasonably  Intelligent  and 
decent,  the  project  wUl  be  successful.  This 
has  invariably  proved  to  be  the  case. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  some  data  that 
perhaps  will  further  describe  our  actlvlUes. 
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1  strongly  urge  that  the  Fair  Ho\Mlng  Sao 
Uon  ot  this  bill  a»  proposed  by  the  Admla- 
Utratlon  be  retained. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOSMPB  L.  EXCRI.^ 


Ab  Opea  Letter  to  LB  J.  on  Maritfane  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WAOHINaTON 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  obser- 
vance of  National  Maritime  Day  our 
coUea«rue.  Representative  William  8. 
Mailliard,  of  California,  addressed  the 
Propeller  Chib  of  the  United  SUtes,  Port 
of  Washington.  D.C..  on  May  23.  1966,  at 
the  Statler  Hotel.  Washington,  DC. 

Representative    Mailliard's    remarks 
were  entitled  "An  Open  Letter  to  L.B.J. 
on  Maritime  Day"  and  knowing  that  the 
President    penises    the    Congressional 
RicoRD  daily  I  Include  hereafter  the  full 
text  of  those  remarks  in  the  h(H>e  that 
this  speech  will  catch  his  eye. 
As  our  colleague  said,  and  I  quote: 
There    la   but    one    man    today    who   can 
remedy  the  current  Inadequacies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's role  In  maritime  affairs.    That  one 
man  Is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Ax  Opkh  Lrrm  to  L.B.J.  on  MAarriMC  Dat 
(Remarks  of  the  Honorable  Wiij.iai(  S.  Mao.- 
LXAKD.  ranking  minority  member,  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the  Pro- 
peller Club  ot  the  United  States.  Port  of 
WMblngton.   D.C..   on   National   Maritime 
Day.  May  23.   1066.  at  the  StaUer  Hotel. 
Washington.  DC.) 

For  more  than  a  year  now,  I  have  been 
prodding  agencies  of  the  Executive,  attempt- 
ing to  stir  them  Into  taking  constructive  ac- 
tion on  the  problems  of  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine.  I  have  made  public  speeches. 
I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
have  appeared  before  Congressional  Commit- 
tees. I  have  communicated  with  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator,  the  Under-Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Transportation,  the  Secretary 
ol  Commerce,  various  members  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  yes,  even  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  hlmstif .  I  stand  before  you 
this  evening,  feeling  like  a  20th  Century 
Patil  Revere  whose  cries  of  alarm  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Let  \is  not,  therefore,  delude  ourselves  any 
further.  Tou  know  and  I  know  there  is  but 
one  man  today  who  can  remedy  the  cvtrrent 
Inadequacies  ot  the  government's  role  In 
maritime  affairs.  That  one  man  Is  the  Presi- 
dent ot  the  United  States.  For  no  matter 
how  arduously  Congress  may  labor  to  bring 
about  a  constructive  maritime  program,  suc- 
cess or  failure  is  wholly  dependent  upon 
Executive  implementation.  Therefore,  this 
evening  I  will  make  my  presentation  to  you 
in  the  form  of  an  open  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  United  State*. 

Dkab  Ma.  PaoniSNT:  It  seems  appropriate 
that,  since  yon  have  set  aside  this  day.  May 
23.  1966.  for  the  34th  annual  celebration  of 
National  Maritime  Day.  I  should  address  you 
on  this  occasion,  expressing  my  sincere  and 
profound  personal  concern  over  the  ever- 
deepening  crisis  developing  in  the  American 
Merchant  Marine.  I  unfortunately  find  lit- 
tle cause  for  celebration  on  this  festive  occa- 
sion, since  It  la  my  personal  belief  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen,  as  a  Naval  oOcer,  and  as  a  Mem- 


ber of  Oongreaa  that,  because  of  the  present 
attitude  of  the  federal  government,  the 
American  merchant  marine  today  Is  being 
steered  along  a  course  to  disaster.  If  we  hope 
to  preserve  the  American  merchant  marine 
•a  a  useful  and  effective  national  asset,  we 
must  come  to  grips  with  Its  problems  with- 
out further  delay.  Conditions  have  been 
allowed  to  deteriorate  to  such  an  extent  that 
now.  Mr.  President,  you  and  you  alone  can 
rescue  the  American  Merchant  Marine  from 
the  arena  of  endless  academic  debate. 

We  have  endvired  patiently  at  least  five 
years  of  extensive  study  of  the  Ills  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  by  various  groups 
sponsored  by  the  Executive.  Each  group  has 
published  Its  respective  recommendations. 
None  have  been  disposed  of.  either  through 
Congressional  or  Administrative  action.  To 
the  contrary,  each  and  every  study  has  served 
only  to  provide  additional  material  for  de- 
bate over  alternative  courses  of  action  which 
may  be  taken  to  revitalize  the  Industry. 
With  more  th&n  80%  of  our  present  merchant 
neet  reaching  the  end  of  Its  economic  life 
within  the  next  live  years,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  further  pursuit  of  this  dilatory  and 
most  unprofltable  course. 

We  bad  hoped  that  the  "new"  maritime 
policy  which  you  promised  In  your  State 
of  the  Union  Message  In  January  1966  would 
resolve  this  conflict.  However,  more  than 
sixteen  months  have  now  elapsed,  and  we 
still  have  no  new  maritime  policy.  Instead, 
we  have  two  additional  and  conflicting  re- 
ports on  what  should  be  done.  We  have 
received  also  a  bill  to  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  In  which  the  Mari- 
time Administration  will  be  submerged  much 
In  the  same  manner  It  now  Is  within  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  None  of  these 
events  has  served  to  abate  the  conflict. 
Rather  they  have  served  to  Increase  Ita 
severity,  raising  further  doubt  over  the  role 
of  the  government  In  maritime  affairs  and 
the  future  course  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine. 

So  confused  has  this  matter  become  that 
today  we  are  unable  even  to  get  agreement 
on  the  existing  condition  of  the  merchant 
marine,  much  less  on  a  new  policy.  We  have, 
for  example,  the  Maritime  Administrator 
stating  that,  and  I  quote:  "Our  present  fleet 
Is.  for  the  most  part,  physically  obsolete." 
The  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator  states, 
and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  I.  for  one.  fail  to  And 
that  our  merchant  marine  Is  in  a  disastrous 
situation."  Finally,  we  have  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  wtkom  a  considerable  amount 
of  responsibility  for  the  Industry  app>ears 
to  have  been  abdicated  contrary  to  existing 
law.  stating  that  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Is  "adequate."  Yet  high-ranking  pro- 
fessional Naval  officers  frequently  have 
stated  that  It  Is  not  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  this  current  confusion  Is 
simply  a  manifestation  of  my  worst  fears  en- 
tertained In  1961  when  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration was  placed  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  In  a  word,  we  are  bankrupt- 
bankrupt  In  federal  maritime  leadership;  and 
because  of  It  we  And  ourselves  in  this  present 
deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Only  you.  Mr. 
President,  can  bring  some  semblance  of  order 
out  of  this  chaos. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  there  are  an- 
swers to  the  current  problems  facing  the 
American  Merchant  Marine.  The  situation  la 
not  Incapable  of  solution,  but  we  must  get 
on  with  a  realistic  ship  construction  program. 
In  your  proclanuttlon  setting  aside  this 
day  as  National  Maritime  Day,  you  stated 
that,  and  I  quote:  "...  we  will  continue  to 
need  shipe— fast,  modem  descendants  of  the 
famous  "Clippers' — to  carry  our  products  to 
the  far  comers  of  the  earth."  I  fear  that 
under  existing  conditions  these  ships  will 
never  be  constructed.  The  subsidized  ship 
replacement  p>rogram  today  la  mere  than  90 
•hips  behind  schedule.  Tet  the  Congress  has 
httCKm  It  your  budget  request  for  fiscal  year 


1967.  which  will  allow  the  construction  ot 
only  9  to  1 1  ships.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
this  level  of  federal  expenditures  for  ship 
oonstruction  Is  totally  Inadequate.  We  are. 
for  example,  scrapping  ships  from  our  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  Fleet  at  ten  times 
the  rate  of  construction  provided  for  under 
this  current  request. 

I  believe  you  will  find  upon  examination 
of  budget  requests  over  the  last  several  years 
that  the  allocation  of  our  national  resources 
to  maritime  affairs  Is  becoming  progressively 
smaller,  while  the  problems  of  the  Industry 
are  getting  progressively  larger  and  larger. 
Even  compared  with  last  year's  Inadequate 
federal  budget  for  ship  construction,  this 
year's  request  represents  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion, a  cut  of  about  one-third  In  both  dol- 
lars and  numbers  of  ships.  It  Is  one-half 
the  amount  of  federal  funds  requested  for 
ship  oonetructlon  In  fiscal  1959  at  a  time 
when  the  total  federal  budget  was  only  about 
60  "o  of  that  being  requested  today.  Clearly, 
this  Is  Indicative  of  a  shocking  de-emphasls 
of  the  role  of  the  federal  government  In 
maritime  affairs. 

This  budgetary  privation  can  have  but 
one  Inevitable  reeult,  and  that  Is  to  postpone 
to  some  future  date  the  time  when  we  shall 
have  to  allocate  a  substantially  greater 
amount  of  federal  funds  to  overcome  thia 
ever-mounting  defldt.  A  realistic  and  on- 
going subsidized  ship  replacement  program 
may  reqxilre  that  the  current  level  of  federal 
expenditures  In  ship  construction  be  doubled 
or    even    tripled    above    current    levels. 

You  also  stated  In  your  Maritime  Day 
proclamation  that,  quote:  "...  we  will  con- 
tinue to  need  ships  .  .  .  (to]  return  with 
the  raw  materials  essential  to  our  national 
prosperity."  and  to  transport,  quote:  ".  .  . 
surplus  commodities  to  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries."  Unless  we  take  prompt 
and  effective  action,  we  will  not  have  the 
necessary  ships  to  accomplish  either  of  these 
alms. 

Bulk  trade  represents  approximately  80% 
of  our  total  water-borne  commerce,  yet 
today  American-flag  ships  engaged  In  this 
trade  carry  leas  than  5%.  So  deficient  have 
we  become  In  this  type  of  ship  capability 
that  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  we  have 
sufficient  American-flag  ships  today  to  carry 
even  25%  of  this  year's  aid  cargoes  referred 
to  in  your  proclamation,  much  leea  the  stat- 
utory requirements  of  50%. 

We  must  put  to  sea  a  competitive  fleet  of 
bulk  carters,  and  we  must  set  out  to  do  this 
now.  Too  long  has  thla  segment  of  the 
maritime  industry  been  made  to  wait,  hat  In 
hand,  for  the  perfection  of  an  administrative 
program  under  existing  statutory  authority. 
The  only  realistic  course  of  action  now  open 
to  us  la  to  follow  the  example  set  by  Mr. 
Truman  In  1950  and  use  the  provisions  of 
Title  VII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  Under  this  Title,  these  ships  can  be 
constructed  for  the  government's  account, 
placed  under  charter  for  operation,  and  ul- 
timately sold  by  competitive  bids  to  Ameri- 
can-flag operators.  It  is  to  my  mind  the  only 
plausible  course  left  to  Inaugurate  a  mean- 
ingful program  to  correct  In  a  recMonable 
time  an  alarming  gap  In  national  capability. 
Non-subeldlzed  American-flag  operators 
muat  be  provided  also  the  ability  to  accu- 
mulate funds  for  the  construction  of  future 
replacement  ships.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  amending  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  extending 
to  these  operators  the  same  privilege  now 
afforded  subsidized  operators  of  depositing 
earnings  Into  tax-deferred  reserve  funds. 
Several  bills  now  are  pending  before  the  Con- 
gress to  accomplish  this  end.  Successful  en- 
actment, however.  Is  greatly  dependent  upon 
a  change  In  attitude  In  those  agencies  of 
the  Bxecutlve  which  have  opposed  similar 
measures  in  the  past. 

Significant  benefits  would  flow  directly 
from   a  ship   oonetructlon   program   of   this 
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magnitude.  First,  It  would  represent  a  com- 
mitment by  the  government  to  live  up  to  Its 
cesponslbllltlee  to  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  This,  in  turn,  would  restore  some 
measure  of  confidence  in  the  futtire,  which 
would  bring  about  the  necessary  climate  to 
Inject  stability  Into  maritime  labor  relations 
and  permit  both  management  and  labor  to 
make  maximum  contributions  to  long-range 
programs  to  Improve  productivity  and  effi- 
ciency. 

There  also  would  be  a  more  profitable  In- 
vestment of  the  taxpayer's  dollar  In  the  form 
of  more  ships  for  dollars  Invested.  This 
could  be  accomplished  through  multiple 
ship  construction  providing  a  potential  sav- 
ing of  about  one-half  million  dollars  per 
ship.  Combined  with  some  degree  of  stand- 
ardization In  vessel  design  this  potential  cost 
saving  might  even  be  doubled. 

Our  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  also 
would  benefit  from  this  program.  Presently, 
through  a  combination  of  apparent  neglect 
and  natural  deterioration,  the  responsive 
capability  of  this  fleet  is  today  severely 
limited.  We  are  now  paying  the  price  for 
our  folly  in  permitting  this  to  come  to  pass. 
The  average  reactivation  cost  to  prepare  these 
ships  for  service  In  Viet  Nam  Is  running 
about  t%  million  each.  Five  years  from 
now,  the  cost  will  be  astronomical,  and  It  Is 
doubtful  even  then  whether  we  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  caliber  of  ships  required  to 
meet  our  national  needs.  An  effective  ship 
construction  program  would  reeult  In  the 
opportunity  to  place  In  our  Reserve  Fleet 
some  of  the  better  traded-ln  vessels.  With 
adequate  preservation  and  a  periodic  ship 
repair  program,  we  could  be  assured  of  fu- 
ture availability  of  the  reserve  shipping 
capacity  which  our  nation  requires. 

I  would  contemplate,  of  course,  that  the 
construction  of  these  ships  would  be  ac- 
complished in  Amelrcan  shipyards.  I 
sharply  disagree  with  your  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator, who  has  said  repeatedly  that, 
and  I  quote:  "We  may  very  well  end  up  sink- 
ing our  fleet  In  the  name  of  preserving  our 
shipyards."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  recent  years  we  have  not  held  forth 
the  promise  to  American  shipyards  of  a  ship 
construction  program  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  supply  any  real  incentive.  We 
should,  at  the  very  least,  provide  them  with 
an  opportunity  to  meet  this  challenge  and 
not  close  the  door  prematurely  In  their  face 
Moreover,  In  light  of  the  current  position 
of  our  balance-of-paymenta  and  the  drain 
upon  our  gold  reserves.  It  Is  to  me  totally 
Inconsistent  to,  on  the  one  hand,  request 
American  business  to  reduce  expenditures 
abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  have  an  officer 
of  the  Executive  promote,  both  here  and 
abroad,  the  construction  of  American  ships 
In  foreign  yards. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the  sug- 
gested programs  wUl  not  be  without  In- 
creased cost  to  the  government.  However, 
we  cannot  afford  to  continue  this  shopping 
around  in  the  bargain-basement.  Soviet 
Russia  has  recognized  thU  fact  and  Is.  even 
today,  spending  hard  curency  to  build  up 
her  marltlrae  power.  It  Is  Incongruous  to 
me  that  we  should  become  so  preoccupied  In 
our  competition  with  communist  nations  In 
other  areas,  yet  totally  Ignore  this  direct 
challenge  for  control  of  the  seas. 

Your  Maritime  Administrator  has  stated 
before  our  Committee  that  the  reason  such 
programs  have  not  already  been  Inaugurated 
Is  because  there  is,  and  I  quote:  "No  money.'" 
I.  for  one,  know  of  no  request  that  has  been 
made  In  recent  years  for  additional  money 
from  the  Congress  for  merchant  ships  con- 
•tructlon.  I  cannot  believe  a  nation  which 
la  approaching  a  Gross  National  Product  ex- 
ceeding $700  billion  cannot  afford  to  under- 
write the  cost  of  a  reasonable  promotional 
program  for  a  strong  American  Merchant 
Marine.  To  the  contrary,  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security,  I  would  think  that 
we  cannot  help  but  face  up  to  this  cost. 
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This  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  budget 
cost,  but  rather  a  question  of  what  the  coun- 
try receives  In  return  for  Its  tax  dollar.  If, 
for  example,  we  can  afford  to  spend  >5  billion 
a  year  In  space  efforts  without  any  assurance 
whatsoever  of  a  return  on  our  Investment, 
then  the  expenditure  of  one- tenth  of  that 
amount  In  the  construction  of  a  modem 
merchant  marine  holding  forth  the  promise 
of  a  tangible  return  U  equally  deserving 
of  support.  I  would  further  venture  to  say 
that  an  investment  In  the  maritime  industry 
would  withstand  any  cost-benefit  ratio  test. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  your  own  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator has  himself  noted,  and  I  quote: 
".  .  .  there  are  substantial  domestic  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  the  merchant  marine. 
The  maritime  Industry,  Including  the 
merchant  portion  of  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry, generates  about  $1.5  billion  in  Gross 
National  Products  and  pays  about  $75  million 
In  federal  and  local  taxes.  In  addition,  the 
100,000  maritime  employees  pay  about  $80 
million  in  personal  Income  taxes.  The  provi- 
sion of  shipping  services  by  US-flag  ships 
conserves  about  $800  million  of  our  dollar 
exchange  each  year,  thus  aiding  our  balance 
of  payments  position."" 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
also,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  funds 
needed  to  finance  such  a  martlme  promo- 
tional program  need  not  constitute  wholly 
additional  expenditures  by  the  government. 
The  Department  of  Defense  Is  proposing  to 
construct  from  20  to  40  Past  Deployment 
Logistics  ships  at  a  cost  of  $40  million  each. 
This  represents  a  potential  expenditure  of 
between  $800  million  and  $1.5  blUion.  Under 
this  proposal,  the  federal  government  would 
bear  the  total  cost  of  both  constructing  and 
manning  these  ships.  Frankly,  I  have  very 
grave  doubts  that  this  would  constitute  an 
efficient  use  of  either  capital  or  of  manpower, 
especially  when  a  more  profitable  Investment 
mechanism  Is  available. 

Your  Secretary  of  Defense  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  Is  Interested  In  "getting  more 
bang  for  the  buck."  If  this  be  so,  then  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  that  you  have  him 
explore  the  possibility  of  Investing  these  fed- 
eral funds  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  or  In  the  proposal 
currently  being  formulated  by  the  Committee 
on  American  Steamship  Lines.  Under  either 
approach,  the  government  would  not  bear 
the  total  cost  but  rather  would  share  the  cost 
with  private  Industry.  Certainly,  such  pro- 
posals warrant  serious  consideration  If  only 
for  the  fact  that  they  hold  forth  the  promise 
of  a  greater  return  from  the  Investment  of 
the  taxpayer"8  dollar. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposals  are  neither 
revolutionary  nor  are  they  Inclusive  of  all 
the  actions  which  might  be  taken  to  cure 
our  maritime  ills.  They  would,  however 
constitute  a  construcUve  step  toward  end- 
ing the  current  Impasse.  They  would  trans- 
poee  words  Into  deeds,  assxirlng  the  conUnua- 
tlon  of  what  you  yourself  referred  to  In  your 
proclamation  as  the  ".  .  .  long  tradition 
of  essential  service  to  the  American  economy 
and  defense,"  by  the  American  merchant 
marine.  All  we  require  Is  your  support,  and 
I  am  sure  most  members  of  Congress,  both 
of  your  Party  and  of  mine,  would  welcome 
the  chance  to  move  our  merchant  marine 
forward. 

To  sum  up— I  suggest  that  we  immediately 

(1)  Double  our  present  ship  replacement 
program,  to  head  off  Impending  block  ob- 
solescence In  the  liner  fleet; 

(2)  Inaugurate  a  government  ship  con- 
struction program  under  Title  VII  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  provide 
new  tax  deferments  to  overcome  our  alarm- 
ing deficiency  In  bulk  carriers; 

(3)  Reaffirm  the  government's  role  In  marl- 
time  affairs  and  restore  confidence  to  the 
industry; 

(4)  Establish  a  more  favorable  climate  In 
maritime  labor  relations,  setting  the  stage 
for   technological   advances    In   ship  design 


and  providing  career  Incentive  to  American 
njarltlme  personnel;  and 

(6)  Up-grade  our  National  Defense  Re- 
serve Fleet,  and  thereby  assure  Its  continued 
availability  In  times  of  national  emergency. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  you  are 
preoccupied  with  many  pressing  matters  such 
as  our  commitment  In  Viet  Nam.  But.  let  me 
remind  you  that  the  prosecution  of  that 
limited  war  In  Southeast  Asia  would  not  be 
possible  without  the  American  Merchant 
Marine.  For,  as  you  yourself  have  said,  and 
I  quote:  ".  .  .  our  ships  are  n^-cessary  to 
Insure  continuous  supply  of  the  military 
material  that  helps  to  prevent  or  defeat  ag- 
greslon  by  any  country."  I  fear  that  the  day 
is  not  to  far  off  when  you  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  rely  upon  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  to  respond  to  such  demands.  We 
may,  in  fact,  see  Just  how  overtaxed  our  ship- 
ping capability  Is  if  the  current  British  sea- 
men's strike  continues  for  any  appreciable 
period  of  time.  For  so  dependent  have  we 
become  upon  the  shipping  capacity  of  foreign 
nations  that  we  would  l>e  sorely  pressed  If  at 
any  time  these  services  were  to  be  denied  to 
us. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  to  your  atten- 
tion the  theme  for  this  National  Maritime 
Day  of  1966 — "American  Ships  Chart  Amer- 
ica's Future."  If  oxu  country's  future  does 
sail  with  American  ships,  then  we  urgently 
need  a  strong  and  competent  navigator,  and 
I  respectfully  request,  sir.  that  you  take  hold 
of  this  situation,  reconcile  the  conflict  with- 
in the  government,  and  get  us  back  on  course. 
You  and  only  you,  Mr.  President,  can  do  it. 


McNamara't  Bangles 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TXNNESSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  failed  to  defend  the  Armed  Forces 
when  I  felt  support  for  essential  pro- 
grams and  appropriations  was  necessary. 
Nor  will  I  refuse  to  criticize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Its  Secretary,  Rob- 
ert McNamara,  when  I  feel  American 
military  policy  Is  wrong. 

In  the  May  8  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal  there  appeared  an  enlightening 
editorial  about  Mr.  McNamara's  unwar- 
ranted administrative  delays  In  making 
progress  in  new  weaponry.  Under 
unanimous  consent  I  include  the  col- 
umn. "Mr.  McNamara's  Bungles,"  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Mr.  McNamara's  Bungles 
It  Is  not  likely  that  the  war  in  Vietnam 
will  be  lost  for  want  of  a  pair  of  pants,  but 
the  congressional  Investigation  of  the  trouser 
shortage  certainly  should  cause  Defense  Sec- 
retary Robert  S.  McNamara  to  reconsider  his 
operations. 

When  Mr.  McNamara  took  office  in  Jan- 
uary, 1961,  he  promised  to  streamline  the 
operations  of  the  Defense  Department.  He 
came  to  the  task  with  a  record  of  accomplish- 
ment In  the  management  of  an  automobile 
manufacturing  business,  so  It  appeared  like- 
ly he  would  be  able  to  make  good  on  that 
promise. 

Instead,  it  appears  that  he  has  created  an 
unwieldy  superstructure  for  the  department 
that  makes  civilians  as  well  as  the  military 
look  back  upon  the  old  days  of  inter-servlce 
rivalries  with  longing. 
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The  defense  hierarchy  h»«  grown  from  15 
•MUt&nt  secretartea  to  1«:  from  11  deputy 
aMtotant  secretarlea  to  about  30:  a  Joint 
staff  for  the  Joint  Chief*  from  100  offlcer»  to 
400  plua  an  unauthortaed  Organization  of 
the  Joint  Chelf»  of  Stafl  numbering  another 
1.170  military  and  civilian  personnel.  Rep- 
resentative CUA»i.«s  S.  GuBSQ.  Republican, 
of  California,  has  estimated  that  34.000  per- 
sons are  responsible  to  Mr.  McNamara's  own 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  not  count- 
ing the  separate  service  departments. 

And  Mr.  M«.Namara  rules  over  this  per- 
sonal department  with  a  computer-lllte 
mind,  checking  each  Item  and  detail  down 
to  the  proper  procedures  for  mowing  the 
lawns  on  the  department  property. 

Within  this  corporate  structure  the 
■thinkers'  and  the  "doers"  are  separated  so 
effectively  that  no  real  progress  has  been 
made  in  development  ot  military  hardware 
for  six  years  despite  the  fact  that  the  intel- 
ligence services  report  that  Russia  Ln  the 
same  time  has  been  steadily  cutting  the 
time  span  between  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  Its  new  weaponry. 

Vice  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  has  charged 
that  the  McNamara  insistence  upon  perfec- 
tion on  paper  has  caused  Important  naval 
developments  such  as  nuclear  aircraft  car- 
riers to  be  studied  to  death  in  the  depart- 
ment. Senator  John  STZurrta.  Democrat,  of 
Missislppl.  haJs  made  the  same  charge  In  re- 
lation to  the  B-70  and  other  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

Red  tape  has  accumulated,  according  to 
Washington  reports,  to  the  point  where  at 
least  50  signatures  are  needed  on  most  de- 
fense contracts  before  production  can  begin. 
Some  adnUnlstrators  who  are  required  by 
law  or  administrative  orders  to  sl^n  such 
contracts  twice  sometimes  must  be  briefed  a 
second  time  because  the  time  lapse  between 
signatures  is  so  great  they  have  forgotten 
what   the   contract   was   about. 

There  have  been  warnings  that  shortages 
of  materials  were  developing  in  the  armed 
forces,  but  the  Defense  Department  and 
others  have  usually  attributed  these  to  serv- 
ice brass  jealous  over  the  seizure  of  control 
of  the  department  by  Its  civilian  officials 

There  are  warnings  going  around  again 
now — and  not  Just  about  a  shortage  of  pants 
for  the  troo$)s  In  the  field.  These  warnings 
■ay  that  In  the  years  '.mmediately  ahead 
this  nation  could  easily  lose  Its  military  su- 
periority over  the  Russians  by  just  this  sort 
of  flubbing  and  bungling  in  t>»e  Pentagon 
Congress  can  forget  about  the  pants  scan- 
dal now.  Let's  get  on  with  the  task  of  mak- 
ing sure  we  don't  lose  the  race  In  weapons. 


In  the  United  States      It  makes  sense,  be- 
cause turkey  Is  relatively  cheaper. 

Its  even  more  Interesting  to  know  why 
turkey  is  cheaper.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
the  turkey  raisers  had  a  referendum  and 
voted  against  government  price  support  and 
against  government  control  of  growers.  Prior 
to  the  election,  a  Deportment  of  Agriculture 
representative  was  reported  to  have  threat- 
ened the  growers  with  fewer  government  pur- 
chases if  they  voted  out  controls.  The  grow- 
ers voted  them  out  anyway. 

Since  then  the  turkey  raisers  have  oper- 
ated In  an  unfettered  market  In  honest  com- 
petition. Turkey  prices  have  remained  at  a 
reasonable  level,  determined  by  the  styihon- 
orable  economic  law  of  supply  a^rf^emhnd. 

We  applaud  the  turkey  farmers  for  voljjng 
to  go  It  without  government  help. 

We  applaud  them  again  when,  through  tj 
principles  of  private  enterprise,  they're  ar 
to  help  the  government. 


Let's  Talk  Turkey 


sion  division  while  serving  as  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  education,  and  super- 
vising the  Armed  Forces  Institute  In  the 
Pacific  area  during  World  War  II  as  its 
oommandant. 

After  retiring  from  his  university  post, 
he  went  to  work  as  an  administrative 
analyst  In  an  agency  of  the  old  Terri- 
torial government.  And  when  Governor 
Bums  asked  him  to  sei-ve  as  chairman 
of  the  newly  formed  State  commission  on 
aging.  Dr.  Scott  was  sei-ving  as  president 
of  the  800-member  Hawaii  State  Retired 
Teachers  Association. 

Dr.  Scott  reveals  that  a  prowing  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  aged  Is  reflected  by  the 
Increased  financial  support  that  Is  being 
received  from  both  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments.  He  relates  that  two 
additional  organizations  have  expressed 
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Have    you 


their  interest  In  programs  for  the  aged — 

"*"'"       ^        ,^  -V  th£.EQ6ter  Grandparents  Project  at  Wai 

noticed    lately    how    the    wordV^^^^^^^^.-^^^^  g^^^^j  ^^^^  j^^^^pj^^  ^^ 


"profit"  has  become  a  dirty  word? 

Many  businessmen  seemed  ashamed  of  the 
word  and  refer  to  "earnings"  or  "net."  But 
rarely  "profit." 

We  can't  understand  why  this  should  have 
happened. 

Let's  be  frank  •  •  •  it  w.is  mainly  the  profit 
motive  which  transformed  our  nation  from 
a  wilderness  to  what  it  Is  today. 

If  you  analyze  the  word  profit  you'll  realize 
that  it  is  t:-e  fundamental  cause  for  most 
human  endeavors. 

For  Instance  •  •  •  every  wage  earner  sells 
his  skills  or  experience  for  the  maximum 
profit. 

A  social  worker  Is  striving  for  profit  •  •  • 
although  m  this  case  the  profit  Is  paid  in 
happiness,  health  or  well  being. 

Even  the  artist,  if  he's  not  Interested  In 
money,  seeks  a  profit  In  offering  his  work  to 
the  world  and  obtains  his  reward  (or  profit) 
In  the  Joy  he  brings  others. 

So  •  •  •  don't  let's  knock  the  word 
"profit." 


Prof.  Ray  Scott  of  Hawaii  Renders  Oat- 
standing  Service  in  Retirement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

OF    HrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A11VES 
Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  DULSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  WGR-TV  and  WGR 
radio  station  In  BufTalo,  N.Y .  brings  to 
the  attention  of  their  listeners  editorials 
of  great  Interest. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, two  recmt  editorials  entitled 
"Let's  Talk  Turkey."  and  "Profit. '  which 
follow : 

LVT'S    TAUC    Tn«KCT 

It's  extremely  interesting  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  substituted  turkey. 
among  other  ttema,  for  high  priced  bacon, 
ham  and  pork  chops  for  •errloemen  stationed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  man  in  Hawaii  who  is  about 
to  modify  such  familiar  sayings  as 
"Young  man  on  the  go,"  and  "Up-and- 
coming  young  man. "  to  "Older  man  on 
the  go,"  and  "Up-and-coming  older 
man."  He  is  75-year-old  Dr.  R.  Ray 
Scott,  chairman  of  Hawaii's  newly  es- 
tablished permanent  commission  on 
aging. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  Star-Bulle- 
tin Reporter  Ligayo  Fruto,  Dr.  Scott  re- 
vealed his  views  on  elder  citizens  with 
such  objective  comments  as: 

Bvenrone  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
talk  to  older  people  about  their  tUneaaea  .  .  . 
They  might  tell  you  for  hours  what's  wrong 
with  them. 

Dr.  Scott  brings  to  this  important  posi- 
tion a  range  of  experiences  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  match.  HLs  postretlrement  ac- 
tivities are  as  significant  as  were  his  pre- 
retirement careers,  which  Included  orga- 
nizing the  University  of  Hawaii's  exten- 


and 

the  Senior  Opportunity  Center,  both  in 
Honolulu.  His  adds  that  one  of  the  Com- 
mission's mosi  important  functions  Is 
that  of  an  infortnatlon  and  referral  cen- 
ter for  the  aged. 

The  article  on  Ur.  Ray  Scott  appeared 
in  the  April  28  196ue  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  and  r\fim  pleased  to  sub- 
mit it  for  Inclusion  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  especially  In  view  of  my  friend- 
ship with  him  over  the  years.  I  take 
this  means  of  coinmendin^I>r.  Scctt  in 
the  hope  that  his  stoi-y  will  hjsplre  emu- 
lation. 

He's  an  Oloex  American  :  He  Or?^  Things 

Dojjs 

(By  Llgaya  Pruto) 

Dr.  R.  Ray  Scott,  75,  deplores  the  way  olS 
persons  limit  their  Interests  to  allmento  a. 
food. 

The  witty  and  active  chairman  of  the 
State  Commission  on  Aging  tells  this  story  to 
Illustrate  his  point: 

"A  young  man  met  an  old  man  on  the 
street,  and  quite  casually  asked  him.  'How 
are  you.  BlU?' 

"The  old  man  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
fixing  the  young  fellow  with  a  look,  asked  in 
turn.  How  much  time  do  you  have?' 

RF.SIST  THB   TEMPTATION 

"Everyone  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
talk  to  older  people  about  their  Ulneeees." 
Scott  added.  "They  might  tell  you  for  hours 
what's  wrong  with  them." 

Nobody  can  charge  the  commission  chair- 
man with  limited  Interests. 

He  has  a  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  In 
education  from  Ohio  State  University  and 
came  to  Hawaii  In  1935  to  help  the  University 
of  Hawaii  reorganize  the  extension  division. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  an  associate  profes- 
sor In  education. 

He  taught  at  the  university  until  1953— 
with  four  years  of  military  leave  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  a  major  in  the  Army 
and  was  also  commandant  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  In  the  Pacific  area. 

HE   RETTRIS    IN    1953 

He  retired  In  1953  from  the  university,  but 
after  six  months  decided  to  go  back  to  work. 
He  took  some  civil  service  exams  and  was 
hired  as  an  administrative  analyst  in  the 
then-Department  of  Welfare,  now  a  division 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services. 

He  stayed  on  that  Job  for  seven  years,  re- 
tiring when  he  became  67. 

He  was  president  of  the  Hawaii  State 
Retired  Teachers  association — 800  members — 
when  Governor  John  A.  Bums  asked  him  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  newly  forme*  per- 
manent Commission  on  Aging. 


He  demurred  at  first,  fearing  that  he 
might  be  charged  with  conflict  of  interest 

TRK   GOVXKN08    WAS    UCRT 

"But  the  Governor  told  me  he  was  sure  I 
oould  be  objective."  said  Scott,  "and,  you 
know,  he  was  right." 

The  imretlred  retiree  has  been  kept  so 
busy  he  said  he  has  not  had  Ume  for  his 
homework — "You  know,  house  maintenance. 
dlBclpUnlng  my  wife."  he  quipped.  (His  wife 
Is  also  a  retired  teacher.) 

Scott  looks  on  the  public  consciousness 
which  has  earned  leglslaUve  support  for  the 
commission   as   a   major   achievement. 

"The  commission  used  to  exist  as  a  foster 
chUd,  existing  on  the  Governor's  contingent 
fund,"  he  said. 

"Now  it  has  both  State  and  Federal  sup- 
port. Without  funds,  the  commission  would 
be  Just  another  organization,  unable  to 
function." 

PROUD  OF  THE  FBOCRAMS 

The  chairman  Is  proud  of  some  of  the  pro- 
grams for  the  aged  already  successfully  oper- 
ating under  the  commission. 

Among  these  are  the  Poster  Grandparents 
Project  at  Walmano  Training  School  and 
Hospital,  and  the  Senior  Opportunity  Cen- 
ter on  Beretanla  Street. 

One  of  the  commission's  most  Important 
functions,  according  to  Scott,  Is  to  give  help- 
ful information  and  refer  the  elderly  to  agen- 
cies where  they  can  get  help. 

"A  number  of  elderly  people  go  to  quacks 
for  their  health  problems,"  he  said,  "when 
they  can  get  good  medical  service  some- 
where else." 

The  commission  is  housed  In  a  refurbished 
warehouse  on  Ahlahl  Street,  but  eventually 
It  might  find  a  home  In  plusher  surround- 
ings. 

MAY  BE  IN  NEW  CAPrrOL 

"I  understand  there  Is  a  little  section  In 
the  new  State  Capitol  that  the  architects 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with,  so  they  labeled 
It  Commission  on  Aging."  said  Scott.  "It 
has   room  for  Just  a  desk  and  a  chair." 

Breaking  his  rule  about  not  giving  advice, 
he  warns  the  elderly  to  refrain  from  making 
protracted  vislto  to  relatives  imless  they  are 
fulfilling  a  real  need. 

He  also  tells  them  to  assess  their  own 
values  and  characteristics  and  to  pinpoint 
their  problems;  become  acquainted  with  the 
resources  in  their  community;  and  to  join  or- 
ganizations. 

BHOUU>  CONTINUE  SAME  ACTIVmES 

People  should  keep  on  doing  what  they  had 
been  doing  before  retirement,  he  added, 
probably  In  a  curtailed  version. 

"The  older  person's  first  reaction  after  re- 
tiring Is,  -No,  I'm  tired  to  death.  I  won't  do 
anything.' 

"Give  him  three  months,  and  he'll  get  Into 
some  kind  of  activity.  This  is  specially 
likely  If  there  Is  a  problem  of  income." 

Even  those  with  means  could  go  "flapping 
around  the  world  and  not  enjoy  what  they 
are  doing,"  according  to  Scott.  "People 
should  do  what  they  enjoy  doing,  or  they'll 
be  discontented,  floored  by  life." 

The  commission  recently  received  two  re- 
quests which  show  the  scope  of  the  Interest 
It  Inspires. 

One  was  from  Hale  Nanl.  the  retirement 
home,  which  asks  that  the  commission  set  up 
a  nurses'  aides  training  program,  offering  the 
238-bed  facility  as  training  center. 

EXTENSION   OP  PSOCSAM  ASKED 

The  other,  from  the  Hawaii  Association  to 
Help  Retarded  Children,  asks  that  the  Poster 
Grandparents  Project  be  extended  to  other 
programs  for  the  retarded. 

Retirement  can  open  up  new  fields  for  the 
senior  citizen,  Scott  said,  and  he  can  receive 
some  training  in  whatever  he  Is  fitted  for 
and  take  on  the  job  that  can  give  additional 
interest  or  Income. 
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Of  course  there  are  tlioee  whoee  Interests 
are  not  easily  determined,  said  the  chairman, 
his  eyes  twinkling. 

He  told  the  artory  of  a  worker  wbo  con- 
fronted an  older  person  with  a  questionnaire, 
ticking  off  various  suggested  interests. 

She  was  getting  no  reaction  until  she  got 
to  a  question  which  she  felt  sure  should  In- 
terest the  senior  citizen. 

"How  about  folk  dancing?"  she  asked 
brightly,  hej-  pencil  poised  over  the  section. 

"Polk  dancing?"  the  older  person  echoed, 
bristling.  "All  I  want  to  do  Is  sit  and  look 
on — I'm  93  years  old !" 


Everybody's  Moon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette  backs  President 
Johnson's  proposed  space  treaty  and  finds 
prospects  for  an  international  agreement 
fairly  encouraging. 

The  Post-Gazette  bases  this  view  on 
the  fact,  as  it  points  out  In  an  editorial, 
that  many  of  the  concepts  imderlylng 
an  agreement  on  outer  space  have  been 
embodied  in  previous  accords. 

One  is  the  1959  agreement  on  Antarc- 
tica, which  was  ratified  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia.  Another  Is 
the  1963  treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  under  water  and 
outer  space.  A  third  Is  the  1963  reso- 
lution of  the  United  National  General 
Assembly  pledging  member  nations  not 
to  station  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
space. 

I  offer  the  editorial  for  the  Record  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  study  the  Post- 
Gazette's  reasoning  in  favor  of  prompvt 
negotiations  toward  International  law 
governing  outer  space : 

No  Man's  Moon 

With  either  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 
Union  expected  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon 
In  the  next  two  or  three  years,  President 
Johnson  was  acting  none  too  soon  In  pro- 
posing the  other  day  a  treaty  to  prevent  any 
nation  from  claiming  sovereignty  to  the 
moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Regardless  of  whether  an  American  or  a 
Russian  Is  the  first  to  make  a  lunar  landing, 
such  a  treaty  Is  needed.  The  treatment  of 
the  moon  by  rival  nations  Is  likely  to  set  a 
precedent  for  future  space  exploration.  And 
no  nation — regardless  of  how  far  ahead  It  is 
In  the  space  race  today — can  afford  to  take 
the  risks  over  the  long  future  of  an  unbridled 
contest  for  extraterrestlal  bases  and  property. 

To  avert  such  a  competition,  with  all  of 
Its  attendant  dangers,  Mr.  Johnson  has  an- 
nounced that  the  United  States  will  seek 
through  the  United  Nations  a  treaty  which, 
among  other  things,  would  provide  that: 

The  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  should 
be  free  for  exploration  and  use  by  all  coun- 
tries. 

No  country  should  be  permitted  to  advance 
a  claim  of  sovereignty. 

There  should  be  freedom  for,  and  coopera- 
tion in.  scientific  Investigations  relating  to 
celestial  bodies. 

No  country  should  be  permitted  to  staUon 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  on  a  celestial 
body  or  test  weapons  or  hold  mllltarv 
maneuvers. 


Since  many  of  the  concepts  of  the  proposed 
moon  treaty  have  already  been  Incorporated 
In  the  1969  accc»tl  on  Antarctica,  ratified  by 
both  the  VS.  and  the  U£.S.R.,  the  prospect 
'or  a  new  International  agreement  of  the 
same  nature  Is  fairly  encouraging.  Other 
precedents  for  the  moon  pact  are  the  1963 
treaty  banning  nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the 
atmosphere,  under  water  and  In  outer  space, 
and  a  UN  General  Assembly  resolution  of 
the  same  year  In  which  all  members  pledged 
that  they  would  not  station  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  In  outer  space. 

The  obvious  need  now  Is  for  expeditious 
negoUaUons  leading  another  step  towatd 
law  for  outer  space  before  some  nation  thinks 
It  would  have  a  dominant  advantage  In  hold- 
ing back  from  agreement. 


The  Challenge  to  State  and  Local 
Government 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

or  irrw  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVBS 

Monday.  May  23. 1966 
Mrs.  DWYER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  bene- 
fits of  sound  city  planning  and  zoning - 
have  been  widely  recognized  by  public 
officials  throughout  the  country  and.  In- 
creasingly, sound  planning  is  being  made 
a  condition  for  a  community  applying 
for  Federal  grants-in-aid.    Much  of  the 
development  taking  t)lace  in  urban  areas 
today  is  Influenced  by  local  plans  and 
their  related  zoning  ordinances,  subdi- 
vision regulations,  and  capital  Improve- 
ment programs.     In  metropolitan  areas, 
however,  much  of  this  Is  planning  for  in- 
dividual cities  rather  than  effective  plan- 
ning for  the  entire  urban  area.     What  is 
missing  Is  coordination  of  those  munici- 
pal planning  and  zoning  actions   that 
have  an  effect  beyond  local  boundaries. 
The  April  7,  1966,  edition  of  the  Times 
Chronicle,    published    in    Montgomery 
County.  Pa.,  contained  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Challenge  to  Local  Govern- 
ment."   The  editorial  briefly  reviews  a 
State  legislative  proposal  prepared  by  the 
advisory    commission    on    Intergovern- 
mental relations  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness in  coordinating  municipal  planning 
and  zoning  actions  that  have  an  effect 
beyond  local  boimdaries.     The  commis- 
sion's proposal,  contained  in  Its  "1966  ' 
State  Legislative  Program,"  suggests  a 
procedure  in  metropolitan  areas  be  es- 
tablished for  county  review  and  approval 
of   certain   local   planning   and   zoning 
actions  that  have  an  effect  beyond  local 
boundaries  or  that  affect  development 
essential   to   countywide   needs.     While 
there  Is  roc«n  for  debate  about  the  degree 
to  which  counties  or  regional  planning 
groups  should  be  involved  in  this  process, 
the  need  for  the  areawide  coordination 
seems  to  me  to  be  clear  cut  and  I  com- 
mend the  Times  Chronicle  editorisS  to 
our  colleagues. 

A  further  illustration  of  both  the  need 
for  and  the  progress  of  regional  coordi- 
nation was  provided  in  an  article  in  the 
May  16  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  by 
Mr.  wmiam  Raspberry  in  which  he  dis- 
cussed the  current  status  of  the  Metro- 
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polltan  Washington  Council  of  Govern- 
ments. 

On  a  related  matter.  Mr.  Bruce  Blossat 
In  a  column  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News  of  May  10  called  attention  once 
again  to  the  need  for  the  States  to  (Jeal 
effecUvely  with  the  need  for  greater  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  between 
cities  and  suburbs,  a  problem  to  which 
the  advisory  commission  on  intergovern- 
mental relat'ons  has  devoted  extensive 
and  constructive  attention. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoRB.  I  Include  the  editorial  and 
the  two  articles: 

IProm  the  TlmM  Chronicle.  Apr.   7.    1966) 
A  Challknc«  to  Locai.  Oovk«nment 


Ask  whether  zoning  power  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  to*mahlpe  and  boroughs  to 
county  government,  and  you  are  sure  to  get 
two  diametrically  oppoaed  answers.  The  ClU- 
zen*  CouncU  of  Montgomery  County  asked 
last  week,  and  It  beard  the  two  opposing 
viewpoints. 

On  one  hand,  an  analyst  for  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
told  thp  council  that  local  govemment.  to  act 
responsibly,  must  be  large  enough  to  repre- 
sent a  diversity  of  opinion  and  must  take  a 
broader  and  more  objecttve  view  th*n  many 
smaU  munlclpallttee  are  taking.  He  outlined 
a  proposal  to  give  counties  an  advisory  role 
In  municipalities  with  over  6.000  people  and 
actual  zoning  power  In  munlclpoilltles  with 
leas  than  S.OOO  people. 

On  the  other  hand.  Uontgomery  County 
Controller  Philip  Pendleton,  who  also  is 
mayor  of  the  small  borough  of  Bryn  Athyn. 
said  broader  control  of  sonlng  and  planning 
would  be  Just  another  step  in  removing  power 
from  local  govemment.  "We  need  small  gov- 
emment rather  than  big  government."  Pen- 
dleton told  the  council.  "We  are  being  re- 
duced to  numbers,  which  Is  destrucUve  to 
human  freedom." 

Pendleton's  sentiment  Is  generally  shared 
here,  and  the  orderty.  proepermis  develop- 
ment of  most  area  communlUes  is  evidence 
enough  that  strong  local  govemment  works 
well.  When  It  comee  to  aonlng  and  planning. 
however,  there  Is  much  to  the  viewpoint  that 
broad  coordlnaUon  is  necessary.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  complete  control  should  be 
handled  to  county  govemment;  It  Is  hard 
to  Imagine,  for  example,  a  county  zoning 
board  member  from  Green  Lane  voting  in- 
telligently on  a  sldeyard  variance  for  a  Bryn 
Athyn  home.  But  It  Is  clear  that  more  Inter- 
munlclp«a  cooperation  U  eeaentlal  to  sound 
development. 

A  comprehensive  pUn  for  Montgomery 
County  should  be  helpful  In  this  area,  and 
county  ofBclaU  already  have  started  to  lay 
the  groxindwork  for  a  plan.  Another  answer 
la  mor«  consulUUon  amcMig  communities, 
Itejor  zoning  changes  along  municipal  bor- 
ders certainly  should  be  discussed  with  the 
neighboring  municipality,  lest  we  Qnd  in- 
dustry acroaa  from  AA  residential  hotnea. 
In  fact,  example*  of  such  zoning  clashes 
exist  in  Montgomery  County  today.  The 
county  planning  conuniasloin  cites  two  cases — 
OIM  along  the  Upper  Owynedd-Worcester  line 
and  one  along  tba  Lowar  Providence-West 
Norrlton  Hub  ■!>■■  bl^  residential  dis- 
tricts In  one  townablp  stand  across  the  street 
from  industry  in  th*  other. 

Despite  the  rescrratuns  about  county  zon- 
ing power.  It  U  the  fealing  here  that  dl*- 
cusrtng  tbs  Idea  can  serre  a  real  purposa. 
That  purpose  is  to  make  local  govemmettt 
aware  that  It  Is  not  an  Island,  that  It  must 
look  bsyond  Its  own  boundaries  m  planning 
for  the  future. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  1«.  19M1 

Coxntcn.  o»  OovxaNimrrs  FntAU-T  Coming 

Into  Its  Own 

(By  William  Rsuspberry) 

The  Metropolitan  Washington  Council  of 

Governments?    What's  that? 

Its  a  question  Walter  A.  Schelber.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  9-year-old  agency.  geU 
used  to  hearing  "I  guess  we'U  have  arrived 
when  people  stop  asking."  he  said  recently. 
In  a  sense.  It  seems  strange  that  so  few 
people  know  about  COO.  which  Is  almost 
certain  to  have  a  major  Impact  on  metropoli- 
tan problems  In  the  years  to  come.  The  vol- 
untary organization— compoeed  of  elected 
oBlclals  of  the  major  governments  In  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region,  was  established  In  1957 
to  assist  local  communities  in  resolving  area- 
wide  problems.  But  for  most  of  Its  life.  COO 
has  been  Just  another  planning  agency. 

It  was  the  same  old  planning  story.  The 
planners  were  professionals  who  knew  about 
land  use  and  acquisition,  growth  trends  and 
the  rest  of  It.  But  It  was  up  to  elected  offi- 
cials to  implement  the  plans,  and  there  was 
the  rub. 

"It's  really  a  part  of  our  history."  Schelber 
noted.  "During  the  19th  century,  local  gov- 
emment In  America  went  through  a  period 
of  great  agony  In  an  attempt  to  democratize 
cities  to  the  ultimate.  Wfc  elected  Just  about 
every  official;  there  was  no  professlonallza- 
tlon.  We  had  plumbers  elected  dogcatchers 
and  storekeepers  as  road  superlntendenu 
"In  response  to  the  Inevitable  abuses  that 
crept  Into  govemment.  the  city  manager  Idea 
came  Into  being.  It  Is  ag.^last  that  back- 
ground that  city  planning  developed.  Peo- 
ple felt  they  could  not  trust  political  leaders 
to  devise  long-range  plans. 

"But  for  most  of  that  time,  the  planning 
commissions  were  generally  Independent  of 
elected  officials.  We  are  now  trying  In  COO 
to  bring  political  leaders  and  planners  to- 
gether for  the  first  time.  Unless  the  politi- 
cal leaders  participate  in  the  planning,  they 
don't  feel  any  moral  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing It  out. 

Now  Schelber  sees  "an  exciting  new  di- 
mension" In  COO'S  future.  "We  now  have 
the  ability  to  cut  away  the  curtain  be- 
tween those  who  plan  and  those  who  Im- 
pleipent. "  he  said.  "Because  COO  Is  made 
up  of  locally  elected  officials,  who  have  the 
responsibility  for  putting  plans  Into  action, 
we  are  able  to  bring  In  the  decision  makers 
at    the   earliest   stages   of    the   planning  " 

COG'S  general  counsel  and  deputy  director. 
John  J.  Bosley.  agrees.  "Heretofore,  we  had 
to  react  to  planning  recommendations  by 
others.  Now  we  have  the  capability  as  an 
organization  to  put  before  the  decision 
makers  data  that  will  permit  them  to  cope 
with  a  variety  of  regional  problems  such  as 
water  supply  and  pollution  abatement,  air 
pollution,  transportation  and  law  enforce- 
ment." 

The  big  reason  for  COG's  new  outlook  Is  a 
provision  In  the  1966  Pederal  Housing  Act 
that  makes  regional  coordination  a  pre- 
requisite for  Pederal  planning  granU.  COO 
was  named  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  the  coordinating 
agency  and  funding  vehicle  for  metropolitan 
Washington,  giving  COO  Important  new 
leverage  In  Implementing  long-range  plans. 
It  Is  this  leverage.  Schelber  said,  that  now 
makes  It  possible  for  COO  to  come  down  out 
of  the  planner's  Ivory  tower  and  start  to 
attack  spedfte  regional  problems.  For  one 
thing.  uiutnlnUty  among  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tions Is  no  longer  a  requirement. 

"It  is  Inconceivable  that  all  our  decisions 
will  be  made  on  unanimous  votes."  Schelber 
said.     "Of  course  we  will  strive  for  unanim- 


ity, but  we  won't  let  the  lack  of  It  stop  the 
organization  dead  In  It*  tracks  as  might 
years  ago." 

If  the  Housing  Act  Is  OOG's  ordination. 
Its  Bible  Is  a  recent  report  by  planning  con- 
sultant Harold  P.  Wise — A  Program  for  Com- 
prehensive Planning  and  Development  In 
the  National  Capital  Region:  A  Design  for 
Decision  Making  and  Action. 

Wise's  report,  yet  to  be  adopted  by  COO 
constituents,  goes  beyond  the  traditional 
planner's  arena  of  physical  planning  and 
finance  and  urges  the  agency  to  tackle  such 
problems  as  Jobs,  crime,  health  and  welfare 
and  housing  on  a  regional  basis. 

Another  reason  for  Schelber's  optimism  Is 
the  fact  that  the  smaller  jurisdictions  no 
longer  fear  COG  as  a  potential  "super- 
government"  as  they  once  did.  "Problems 
are  pressing  In  on  us  to  such  a  degree  that 
obviously  solutions  have  to  be  found."  he 
said.  "Local  governments  moving  through 
COO  can  control  solutions  and  prevent  Fed- 
eral takeover  on  an  Item-by-ltem  basis." 

Or  as  Wise  likes  to  tell  local  offlclaU.  "We're 
asking  you  to  give  up  a  degree  of  sovereignty 
that  you  never  had  to  solve  problems  that 
you   couldn't  otherwise  solve." 


IProm  the  Washington  Daily  News.  May  10. 

196«| 

StTBURB  vs.  Crrr 

(By  Bruce  Blossat) 

A  highly  respected  mayor  broke  in  on  a 
recent  scholarly  Inquiry  Into  state  legis- 
latures with  a  lament  that  suburban  legis- 
lators in  hla  state  were  showing  painful  dis- 
interest In  critical  city  problems. 

U.  S.  blg-clty  mayors  everywhere  could  ap- 
preciate the  Irony  underlying  this  comment, 
made  to  scholars,  public  officials,  business- 
men and  others  attending  Columbia  Univer- 
sity's American  Assembly  In  Harrlman.  N.Y. 

Acting  mostly  under  court  duress,  some 
four-nfths  of  the  legislators  have  at  long 
la«t  shaken  off  decades  of  rural  domination 
maintained  thru  malapportloned  representa- 
tion. 

But  the  changes  generally  are  coming  too 

late. 

The  mayor's  complaint  to  Assembly  par- 
ticipants spoke  volume*.  There  is  mount- 
ing evidence  that  suburbs  newly  and  In- 
creasingly endowed  with  a  legislative  voice 
will  be  no  more  sympathetic  to  crushing 
urban  problems — poverty,  slums,  congestion, 
pollution,  crime— than  were  the  previously 
dominant  farmers. 

Said  one  specialist  In  Govemment : 
"A  great  chasm  exist  between  suburbs  and 
cities  today.    How  to  cloee  It  may  be  the  big- 
gest challenge  facing  state  legislatures. 

"The  people  in  the  suburbs  in  many  cases 
ran  from  the  city.  They  don't  want  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  problems  they  left 
behind,  nor  to  spend  money  to  meet  them." 

Half  of  the  country's  30  largest  dtles  lost 
population  in  the  1950-80  decade,  including 
eight  of  the  ttrst  10.  By  1970.  more  losses 
may  be  recorded.  Tho  the  United  States 
population  Is  three-fourths  urbanized,  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  cities  of 
100.000  or  more. 

When  the  1970  census  Is  fSRten.  most  ur- 
banized Americans  will  be  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs, not  the  core  cities.  And  the  gap  will 
grow,  say  the  population  experts. 

A*  core  city  vote*  decline  In  number, 
either  absolutely  or  relaUvely.  so  will  the 
power  of  big  city  mayors  shrink.  Nevrthe- 
less.  the  Immense  problems  of  the  core 
dUe* — many  of  them  now  entangled  with 
the  racial  atfuggle — have  a  durable  look  to 
them.  One  oOctal  attending  the  American 
Assembly  argued  that  state  legislators  wlU 
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not  carve  out  a  bigger  role  for  themselves  un- 
less they  dig  Into  these  difficulties. 

Since  the  suburbanites  seem  disinclined, 
this  official  contends  that  governors,  tho 
Jealous  of  their  own  often-hobbled  author- 
ity, must  push  the  changing  legislatures  Into 
action. 

The  alternative  Is  plain.  If  the  sUte* 
don't.  Washington  will  handle  them.  A  tc^ 
executive  aide  here  already  has  on  his  desk 
a  tome  as  thick  as  a  phone  book,  listing  all 
the  Pederal-dty  programs  which  largely  by- 
pass state  authority.    The  total  Is  growing. 

The  poUtlcaJ  power  of  the  clUes  may  well 
drop  off  sharply,  but  their  problems  are  too 
acute  for  the  nation  to  ignore. 

If  the  states — better  equipped  legally  to 
deal  with  the  suburb-city  relationship — do 
not  tackle  these  matters  In  a  big  way.  futlUty 
may  be  consequence  of  making  their  legis- 
latures more  modern  and  more  fairly  repre- 
sentative. They  wUl  have  abdicated,  and  the 
Pederal-clty  program  book  will  isecome  a 
multi-volume  work. 


Highway  Beaatification  Off  to  a  Poor  Start 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  enactment  of  the  very  controversial 
Highway  BeautiflcaUon  Act  of  1965, 
many  of  us  who  are  truly  interested  In 
the  beautmcation  of  our  highways  have 
been  closely  following  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  imple- 
menting the  act.  On  May  20,  1966.  the 
Honorable  William  C.  Cramer,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  spoke  to  the  Roadside 
Business  Association  on  the  subject  of 
the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  and  the 
draft  standards  and  criteria  which  have 
been  Issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. His  remarks  clearly  and  con- 
cisely outline  the  present  situation,  and 
I  commend  them  to  the  careful  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

**"'**'' 'ta     OF     TH«     HONORABI.X     WnjLIAM      c. 

OtAicn  B0>ou  A  UrKTiNO  or  th«  Roadsidk 
Bxjsurtaa  A«8ociation.  FiimAT,  Mat  ao 
1906.  AT  ar.  LoTTis,  Mo. 

Ladle*  and  OenUemen:  It  Is  my  pleasure  to 
be  with  you  today  to  discuss  the  Highway 
Beautmcation  Act  of  1965  and  the  draft 
standards  and  criteria  which  have  been  Is- 
sued l>y  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
that  Act. 

First,  I  would  like  to  review  very  briefly  the 
ttlstory  of  the  Highway  Beautlflcation  Act  of 
1945. 

On  May  36.  1965.  the  President  transmitted 
ni*  highway  beautlflcaUon  proposals  to  the 
Congress.  The  proposals  of  the  Presldenfr 
covered  four  areas:  first,  legislation  to 
strengthen  control  of  outdoor  advertising; 
•eoond,  legislation  to  control  Junkyards: 
third,  legislation  to  broaden  existing  author- 
ity to  use  Federal -aid  funds  for  the  cost  of 
landscape  and  roadside  development:  and 
lonrth.  legislation  to  require  each  State  to 
ttje  Vi  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  It  for  the 
Wderal-ald  secondary  system  for  scenic 
roads,  roads  leading  to  scenic  and  recrea- 
ttonal  areas  and  landscape  and  roadside 
developments. 

These  proposals  were  received  by  the  Con- 
gress In  a  favorable  bipartisan  spirit.  High- 
way legislation  has  traditionally  been  han- 


<Ued  In  a  bipartisan  manner  by  tlie  Oon- 
gress;  and,  In  this  case,  I  think  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Works  Committee  was 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  general  concept  of 
beautifying  the  nation's  highways.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  first  legislation 
providing  for  the  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising In  areas  adjacent  to  the  Interstate 
System  was  signed  Into  law  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  four  bills  In 
mid-July.  These  hearings  disclosed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  number  of  problems  and  un- 
answered questions,  and  demonstrated  rather 
conclusively  that  the  bUls  would  have  to  be 
substanUaUy  revised  In  order  to  provide 
for  a  workable  program.  At  that  time  It  was 
the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that 
because  of  the  great  amount  of  revision 
which  would  be  needed,  the  Committee  and 
Its  staff  would  study  the  bills  and  not  take 
final  action  with  respect  to  them  until  early 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  89th  Con- 
grees.  This  understanding  came  about,  at 
least  partially,  because  of  the  tremendous 
work  load  which  confronted  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  at  that  time. 

Despite  this  prior  understanding  and, the 
good  and  valid  reasons  supporting  it.  a  sud- 
den, unexplained,  decision  was  made  to  re- 
open the  hearings  on  the  Highway  Beautl- 
flcation Bill.  These  hearings  were  split  over 
the  Labor  Day  weekend  when  most  of  the 
Members  had  other  plans  and  WMnmltments 
of  long  standing.  Following  these  hearings. 
Executive  Sessions  were  held  both  day  and 
night  over  a  period  of  about  a  week.  Despite 
these  extensive  and  exhaustive  sessions,  the 
Administration  would  permit  practically  no 
changes  to  the  bill,  which  most  Members  were 
convinced  contained  many  unwise  and  im- 
workable  provisions. 

Permit  me  to  cite  one  example:  The  Mi- 
nority Members  and  staff  of  the  Committee 
detected  a  deficiency  in  the  bill  concerning 
the  period  of  availability  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
We  proposed  a  purely  technical  amendment 
to  correct  this — but  It  was  summarily  and 
rudely  dismissed  by  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  as  "Just  an- 
other attempt  to  gut  the  blU."  This  week, 
at  the  request  of  the  Admlnlsratlon,  the 
Committee  favorably  reported  an  amendment 
to  correct  this  deficiency.  It  took  the  Ad- 
ministration more  than  eight  months  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  our  suggestion  was 
constructive  and  necessary — an  Illustration 
of  the  poor  draftsmanship  and  blind  po- 
llUcal  partisanship  In  the  handUng  of  the 
bUl  In  Committee. 

One  amendment  was  adopted,  at  my  urg- 
ing. This  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
economic  Impact  of  the  programs  on  af- 
fected individuals.  Industries  and  commercial 
enterprises,  the  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, the  public  and  private  benefits  real- 
ized thereby,  and  altemaUve  and  Improved 
methods  of  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
the  Act.  This  Is  a  necessary  and  desirable 
amendment.  However,  It  Is  a  poor  commen- 
tary on  the  legislative  proposals  of  the  Presi- 
dent when  legislation  insisted  upon  by  him 
must  be  amended  to  require  a  study  of  what 
the  effect  of  his  legislative  proposals  wUl  be. 
The  bill  waa  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee,  by  the  Minority  Members  sub- 
mitted strong  dissenting  views.  In  those 
Minority  views,  we  pointed  out  many  de- 
ficiencies In  the  bill,  and  particularly  noted 
that  Its  enforcement  would  have  a  destruc- 
tive Impact  upon  small  business,  such  as 
motels,  hotels,  restaurants,  service  stations 
and  the  like,  which  depend  upon  patronage 
by  the  motoring  pubUc  for  survival  and  In 
addition,  deprive  the  motoring  pubUc  of 
needed  travel  InformaUon.  It  would  Inject 
the  Federal  govemment  for  the  first  time  In- 
to the  zoning  business. 

The  bill  was  debated  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representative*  on  October  7,  1966, 
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In  a  marathon  session  which  lasted  until  well 
aft«-  midnight  on  an  evening  when  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  wives  were  sup- 
poeed  to  be  attending  a  social  function  at 
the  White  House.  During  the  debate,  amend- 
ments proposed  by  various  Members  for  the 
purpose  of  clarifying  and  strengthening  the 
bUl  were  Bummarlly  shouted  down  in  many 
casee  without  an  opportunity  being  given  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment. Some  14  amendments  were  not  even 
permitted  to  be  debated  because  of  the  White 
House  demand  that  the  bill  be  passed  on  a 
given  day  and  In  a  specific  fwm. 

In  my  opinion,  the  manner  In  which  this 
biU  waa  handled,  both  In  Committee  and  on 
the  Floor  of  the  House,  was  the  complete 
antitheels  of  an  orderly  legislative  jMwess. 
This  is  particularly  unpardonable  because  as 
I  mentioned  earlier.  I  and  moet  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
House  of  Represenutlves.  strongly  favored 
highway  beautlflcation  legislation.  We  who 
objected  to  the  President's  proposals  were 
not  objecting  to  the  concept  of  highway 
beautlflcation.  but.  Instead,  to  legislation 
which  was  replete  with  unwise  and  unwork- 
able provisions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  required  to  hold 
public  hearing*  in  every  State  before  pro- 
mulgating standards  and  criteria  relaUve  to 
the  lighting,  size  and  spacing  of  signs  within 
Industrial  and  commercial  areas.  As  you 
know,  the  Secretary,  before  commencing 
these  public  hearings,  promulgated  a  draft 
of  tentative  standards  and  criteria.  The  Sec- 
retary has  been  ratlied  severely  crlUclzed  for 
promulgating  draft  standards  before  the 
pubUc  hearings:  frankly,  I  can  Join  In  that 
criticism  but  for  different  reasons.  Since 
the  Secretary  emphasized  that  the  draft 
standards  and  criteria  In  no  way  reflect  any 
conclusions  or  c^lnlons  on  his  part,  and  are 
only  tentative  for  discussion  purposes  only, 
t  believe  that  It  was  perfectly  proper  for  him 
to  Issue  them.  In  order  to  stimulate  public 
discussion.  Certainly,  public  hearings  at 
which  interested  persons  can  discuss  speclflc 
proposals  are  more  informative  and  produc- 
tive than  hearings  where  persons  must  dis- 
cuss a  general  subject  without  speclflc  pro- 
posals before  them. 

But,  while  I  am  not  critical  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  promulgating  draft  standards  and 
criteria  as  a  method  of  procedure,  I  do  think 
.that  the  standards  and  criteria  which  he  Is- 
sued go  far  beyond  his  authwlty  imder  the 
Act,  are  whoUy  unacceptable,  and  If  put  Into 
full  force  and  effect  would  have  the  result  of 
putting  moet  of  the  outdoor  advertisers  and 
many  others  out  of  business,  as  well  as  fall- 
ing to  provide  needed  Information  concern- 
ing available  faculties  to  highway  traveler*. 

Other  members  of  the  panel  will,  I  am  sure, 
discuss  the  draft  standards  and  criteria  In 
more  detail,  but  I  would  like  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  provisions  which.  In  my  opinion, 
are  moet  objectionable. 

First,  the  deflnltlon  of  an  unzioned  com- 
mercial or  industrial  area.  The  draft  stand- 
ards sUte  that  "a  sign,  display  or  device  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  In  an  unzoned  commercial 
and  Industrial  area  If  within  a  radius  of  300 
feet  thereof,  there  are  at  least  two  Industrial 
or  commercial  activities  which  are  In  con- 
tinual operation  for  at  least  aU  month*  of  the 
year."  I  have  no  Idea  why  the  Secretary 
chose  two  acUvltles  Instead  of  one,  when,  aa 
everyone  knows,  a  single  commercial  or  In- 
dustrial activity  can  make  the  surroimdlng 
area  for  a  considerable  distance  (usually 
much  more  than  300  feet)  commercial  or  In- 
duBcrial  In  character. 

Secondly,  It  should  be  apparent  that  many 
of  the  general  provisions  set  forth  In  the 
standards,  such  as  the  prohibitions  against 
signs  which  are  not  clean  and  In  good  repair, 
signs  which  are  obsolete,  or  signs  which  are 
erected  or  maintained  on  trees,  rocks,  or 
natural  features,  go  far  ixyond  the  authority 
set  forth  In  the  Highway  BeauUfleatlon  Act. 
That  Act  hmlts  the  Secretary's  standards  and 
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crlt«rt»  to  the  "itee.  UgbUnc.  Mid  spMctng"  of 
outdoor  MlT«rtlaliic  Mgna  conrlatent  witH 
euBtommrjf  km.  Xh»  llmttattooa  aet  forth  in 
th«  ftntrmX  provtilona  at  t2M  di«ft  stuxUnU 
may  rery  well  b«  dMlrabla  Umltatlona.  but 
they  go  tmr  beyond  the  subjecta  of  size.  llght>- 
U>C.  MMt  nif  ilin 

llM  draft  stAndardB  IlnUt  the  maximum 
height  or  itgne  to  30  feet  abo^e  the  ground 
leyel  at  either  It*  eupporta  or  the  nearect 
edge  of  the  rtght  erf  way.  which  ever  la  lower. 
Aalde  from  *he  fact  that  thla  provlalon  haa 
nothing  to  do  with  alxe,  lighting  or  spacing. 
It  la  completely  absurd.  For  all  practical 
purpoaea.  It  would  eliminate  algna  erected  on 
the  top  of  bulldlnga  and  many  stgna  In  ste«i> 
or  preclpltoua  terrain — and  algna  erected  In 
auch  locatlona  are  "oooalatent  with  cuatom- 
ary  uae"  throughout  the  nation. 

There  are  other  objectionable  parte  of  the 
draft  standarda,  such  as  the  35  foot  set  back 
requirement,  but  I  am  sure  you  are  at  least 
aa  familiar  with  these  aa  I  am.  and  I  will 
not  take  your  time  to  dlacuaa  them,  since  I 
am  sure  they  wUl  be  fully  described  by  other 
panel  members. 

Now.  aa  to  the  poaalblllty  that  these  draft 
standarda  and  criteria  will  be  subatantially 
modified:  I  feel  certain  that  thoae  parte  of 
the  standards  and  criteria  which  are  not  In 
compliance  with  the  law  wUl  be  removed.  If 
the  Secretary  htmaelf  does  not  remove  them. 
I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
Oongreas  will  Insist  upon  It.  I  am  Informed 
that  the  hearings  required  In  each  State  have 
now  been  completed,  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  Is  now  analyzing  and  considering 
the  volumlnoua  evidence  presented  at  thoee 
hearings.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Bureau  expecta  to  have  preliminary  recom- 
nMndatlons  ready  for  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  within  the  next  six  to 
eight  weeks. 

The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1968  re- 
q\ilrea  that  the  Secretary  of  Coounerce  report 
to  the  Oongreas  the  standards  and  criteria 
and  rules  and  regulatlona  to  be  applied  In 
carrying  out  the  advertising  and  Junkyard 
provisions  of  this  law.  I  have  advised  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that  I  will  Insist  that 
the  final  standarda  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  for  consideration 
before  they  are  put  Into  effect.  I  am  pleased 
that  many  Members  of  Congrees  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  Joined  In  thla  request. 
Including  Senator  Jennincs  Randolph  of  the 
Senate  Public  Worka  Committee  who  waa  a 
leader  In  obtaining  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  to  know  that  jtiat 
this  week  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
favorably  reported  a  bill  for  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  196«.  The  bill,  which  In- 
creaaes  the  authorizations  for  the  Interstate 
System  to  meet  additional  costs  and  rising 
prlcea,  and  authorizes  funds  for  the  Federal- 
aid  highway  systems  and  certain  other  high- 
ways for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1966.  was  han- 
dled In  the  traditional  bipartisan  manner 
which  characterized  highway  leglalatlon  be- 
fore the  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965. 
Among  other  things,  the  bill  authorlzea  the 
appropriation  of  $80  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1900  for  carrying  out 
the  advertising  sign  provisions  of  the  High- 
way Beautlficatlon  Act.  The  Admlnlatratloa 
bad  recommended  financing  thla  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  had  alao  caat  aoms 
doubt  on  the  queatlon  of  whether  just  oom- 
penaatlon  vrould  be  paid  when  stgna  are  re- 
moved pursuant  to  the  Beautiflcatloo  Act. 
In  revising  the  bill,  the  Committee  spe- 
cifically provided  that  advertising  control 
could  be  financed  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  only 
to  the  extent  that  addlttonal  funds  are  made 
available  for  such  purposes  out  of  revenues 
which  now  go  on  to  the  General  Fund.  Tbs 
Oommlttee  also  made  It  abundantly  dear 
that  n  sxpecto  the  funds  autborlasd  wUl  bs 
mads   avallabls   to  pay   jnst  oompensstkan 


upon  the  removal  of  signs,  bj  oondemnatloa 

or  otherwise. 

Let  me  summarize  my  feelings  alMat  this 
entire  highway  beautlflcatlon  situation : 

1 )  I  am  atrongly  In  favor  of  aenslbls,  work- 
abls  legislation  to  control  outdoor  advertis- 
ing and  otherwise  enhance  the  esthetic  fea- 
tures of  our  highways. 

3)  Ths  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act  of  1965 
in  the  form  aa  paased  la  not  sensible,  work- 
able leglalatlon.  but  can  best  be  classified  aa 
legislative  crabgraaa.  which  simply  Inhibits 
effective  beautlficatlon  efforts. 

3)  The  draft  standards  of  the  Secretary 
Illustrate  not  only  the  deficiencies  of  the  law. 
but  alao  the  Administration's  complete  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  problems. 

4)  To  the  extent  that  I  can.  I  will  exert 
every  effort  to  see  to  It  that  the  concept  of 
highway  beautlficatlon  Is  promoted  with 
maximum  efficiency,  with  the  least  private 
Injury  or  damage. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  join  this  meeting,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  matters  to  be  discussed  will  be 
helpful  In  future  actlvttlea  In  the  Congresa 
concerning  highway  beautlflcatlon. 
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Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
Vice  President,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
recently  wrote  a  most  Interesting  and 
stimulating  column  for  the  North  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Alliance  regarding  the 
opportunities  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
the  South.  As  an  able  national  leader, 
and  astute  politician,  he  succinctly  points 
to  the  underlying  strength  of  the  OOP 
In  Dixie.  He  correctly  defines  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  In  our  efforts  to  make  the 
South  a  two-party  region  and  offers  keen 
Insight  into  the  fundamentals  of  sound 
Republican  growth. 

Believing  It  to  be  of  Interest  to  the 
House,  under  unanimous  consent  I  in- 
clude Mr.  Nixon's  article  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  : 

OOP  Strtnoth  in  the  South 

The  1966  elections  will  be  one  of  the  most 
algnlflcant  political  news  atorlea  of  the 
decade — and  one  of  Ita  headlines  will  be  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  In 
the  South. 

As  the  Republican  Party  comes  of  age  In 
the  South,  what  la  critically  Important  la 
that  Ita  objective  not  be  the  limited  one  of 
simply  winning  In  the  next  election,  but  that 
of  building  a  strong  two-party  system  for  the 
next  generation. 

Today,  there  is  not  yet  a  true  two-party 
system  in  the  South. 

Progress  haa  been  made  In  tnat  direction. 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  cracked  the  Solid  South 
in  1953  and  1956.  In  1960  and  1964  RepubU- 
can presidential  candidates  made  dramatic 
inroads  In  every  Southern  state.  Seventeen 
Southern  Congressmen  today  are  Republi- 
cans. 

But  the  weakness  of  the  Republican  Party 
in  the  South  la  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
Southam  leglalaturss,  RspubUcans  ara  out- 
numbered lS-1. 

Ths  South  oanivH  build  a  two-party  sys- 


tem by  simply  sending  Republicans  to  the 
natlotuJ  capital  on  national  issues. 

Before  there  wlU  be  a  two-party  system  In 
the  South.  Southerners  must  vote  RepubU- 
can at  the  courthouse  level,  as  well  as  ths 
White  House  level. 

A  strong  political  party  cannot  be  built 
from  the  top  down;  It  must  be  built  from  the 
bottom  up. 

This  year  the  Republican  Party  In  the 
South  will  begin  to  become  a  competing 
party,  not  Jtist  a  minority  party. 

As  a  result,  in  the  next  decade.  Southern 
cities  and  states  will  reap  the  benefits  of 
competing  candidates  and  competing  pro- 
grams— rather  than  be  saddled  with  the 
stifling  st<ignatlon  of  a  one-party  system. 

How  can  RepubUcans  build  the  party  of 
the  future  in  the  South?  By  campaigning 
on  the  issues  of  the  future.  By  leaving  the 
Issues  of  the  past  to  the  party  of  the  past. 

These  Issues  of  the  future  are  human 
rights,  states  rights,  private  enterprise,  and 
a  foreign  policy  of  peace  without  appease- 
ment. These  issues  are  the  foundations  of 
the  party  of  the  future  In  the  South. 

HUMAN    alCHTS 

The  Republican  opportunity  In  the  South 
Is  a  golden  one:  but  RepubUcans  must  not 
go  prospecting  for  the  fool's  gold  of  racist 
votes. 

Southern  Republicans  must  not  climb 
aboard  the  slnldng  ship  of  racial  injustice. 
They  should  let  Southern  Democrats  sink 
with  it.  as  they  have  sailed  with  it. 

Any  Republican  victory  that  would  come 
of  courting  racists,  black  or  white,  would 
be  a  defeat  for  our  future  In  the  South,  and 
our  Party  In  the  nation.  It  would  be  a 
battle  won  In  a  lost  cause. 

The  Democratic  Party  In  the  South  has 
ridden  to  power  for  a  century  on  an  annual 
tide  of  racist  oratory. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  which 
runs  with  the  hounds  in  the  North  and  the 
hares  in  the  South. 

The  Republicans,  as  the  South's  party 
of  the  fuutre,  should  reject  this  hypocritical 
policy  of  the  past. 

On  this  issue  it  Is  time  for  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  to  stop  talking  of 
what  is  smart  politically,  and  start  talking 
of  what  Is  right  morally. 

A  short  time  ago.  In  a  demagogic  app>eal 
to  segregationist  sympathies.  Alabama  Dem- 
ocrat LisTKs  Hnj.  proclaimed,  "If  it  hadnt 
been  for  Republicans  we  would  have  still 
been  talking.  If  the  Republican  members 
had  voted  with  the  South,  none  of  that 
(civil  rights)  legislation  would  have  been 
passed." 

Senator  Hill  la  correct.  Republicans 
should  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  party 
of  Lincoln.  They  should  leave  It  to  the 
George  Wallaces  and  the  Lister  Hills  to 
squeeze  the  ounces  of  political  juice  from 
the  rotting  fruit  of  racial  Injustice. 

But  respect  for  human  rights  means  re- 
spect for  the  laws  which  protect  those  rights. 
The  racial  problems  which  will  confront  the 
South  In  the  years  ahead  must  be  settled  in 
the  courts— not  decided  In  the  streets. 

STATXS  RIGHTS 

Another  foundation  of  the  party  of  the 
future  In  the  South  is  a  new  concept  at 
states  rights.  Republicans  reject  the  cdd 
concept  that  belongs  to  the  party  of  ths 
past. 

Southern  Democrats  have  used  states 
rights  as  Instruments  of  reaction;  Republi- 
cans support  states  rights  aa  instruments  of 
progress. 

Southern  Democrats  insisted  on  states 
rights  so  that  they  might  avoid  state  ob- 
ligations; Republicans  support  states  rights 
because  they  want  the  states,  rather  than  the 
Federal  government,  to  asume  responslbUi- 
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ties — In  education,  transportation,  health 
and  human  welfare. 

The  best  answer  to  bigger  government  In 
Washington  la  better  government  In  the 
states. 

Aa  a  positive  step  toward  this  goal,  Re- 
pubUcans are  Introducing  legislation  remit- 
ting to  the  states  a  fixed  percentage  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  collections.  This  will  pro- 
vide the  states  with  the  means  to  deal  with 
their  own  problems  In  their  own  way — with- 
out Federal  domination  and  control. 

PR^   KNTERPRISES 

The  third  foundation  for  the  party  of  the 
future  In  the  South  Is  free  enterprise  and 
'  individual  Initiative  . 

For  too  long  the  growth  of  the  Southern 
economy  has  been  stunted  by  an  unbalanced 
and  unhealthy  diet  of  Federal  pork. 

For  too  long  Southern  voters  have  meas- 
ured their  Congressmen  by  counting  the 
rashers  of  bacon  they  brought  home  from 
Washington. 

Unlike  the  party  of  the  past,  the  party  of 
the  future  cannot  be  built  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  Fedral  handouts. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  South  ought 
to  state  to  the  people  of  the  South :  Ask  not 
what  Washington  can  do  for  you.  but  wha* 
you  can  do  for  yourselves. 

Republicans  should  support  a  policy  of 
fiscal  sanity  and  economic  conservatism  In 
Southern  etatf  houses,  avoiding  the  fiscal 
reckleesness  which  has  driven  private  enter- 
prise away  from  some  Northern  cities. 

Alabama  and  Georgia  are  presented  with 
special  opportunities  this  year  in  the  can- 
didacies of  jAMia  Martin  and  Bo  Callawat, 
who  have  surrendered  safe  seats  in  the  Con- 
gress to  run  for  GovernOT  in  their  home 
states. 

Their  election  would  do  for  Alabama  and 
Georgia  what  the  election  of  Republican 
Governors  in  recent  years  has  done  for  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio. 

PEACX    WITHOUT    APPEASEMENT 

The  fourth  foundation  for  the  party  of  the 
future  In  the  South  is  the  Republican  for- 
eign policy  of  Peace  without  Appeasement. 
The  South  has  never  been  a  harbor  of  Isola- 
tlonism  or  a  home  of  appeasement. 

It  has  always  sent  more  than  its  share  of 
volunteers  Into  the  service.  It  has  always 
provided  more  than  Its  quota  of  general 
officers. 

It  is  Ironic,  that  on  the  crucial  Issue  of 
Vietnam,  the  spokesman  for  the  appeasement 
crowd  in  the  Senate  is  an  anti-equal  rights 
Southerner,  J.  W.  Fulbricht. 

A    PRICE   IN   PRESIDENTS 

The  South  and  the  nation  have  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  the  Southern  one-party  sys- 
tem. 

Because  of  It — ^for  a  century  the  avenues 
to  power  and  responsibility  In  Southern 
states  have  been  closed  by  Southern  political 
machines  to  all  but  a  chosen  few. 

Because  of  it — for  a  century  statesmen 
from  this  third  of  a  nation  were  excluded 
from  the  country's  highest  office.  By  their 
being  denied  consideration  for  the  presidency 
these  men  have  been  done  an  injustice,  and 
the  nation  has  been  done  a  disservice. 

In  the  hundred  years  since  the  ClvU  War 
began,  the  region  of  the  nation,  which  gave 
us  nine  of  our  first  twelve  Presidents — 
among  them  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
Jackson — provided  us  with  none. 

If  Woodrow  Wilson  had  remained  In  the 
Old  Dominion,  where  he  was  bom,  and  risen 
to  become  Governor  of  Virginia,  instead  of 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  he  would  be  a  few- 
gotten  man  today,  and  the  nation  again 
would  have  been  the  loser. 

The  rise  of  the  RepubUcan  Party  In  the 
South  wlU  mean  that  all  its  capable  young 
men  will  have  the  opportunity  to  lead  their 
states — and  all  its  statesmen  wlU  have  the 
opportunity  to  lead  their  nation. 


Why  the  People  Need  Ready  Access  to 
InformatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  Federal  Government 
had  little  to  do  with  people's  dally  lives, 
but  that  was  long  ago — before  the  Income 
tax,  and  social  security,  and  the  Depart-" 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Today,  the  Federal  Government  makes 
its  presence  felt  by  the  people  in  every 
State,  and  In  every  congressional  district, 
and  In  every  county  and  town. 

In  that  long  ago  time,  it  was  not  nec- 
essary that  people  be  informed  about 
their  Government  because  it  was  scHne- 
thing  distant  from  them.  Now,  however, 
it  is  near  at  hand,  and  people  must  know 
If  they  are  to  govern  themselves. 

Some  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are 
being  prevented  from  knowing  are  de- 
scribed In  a  column  by  Clayton  Pritchey 
in  the  May  16,  1966,  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  and  I  have  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  : 
[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
May  16,  1966J 
Formal  News  Parley  a  la  Johnson 
(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 
After    President   Johnson    conferred    with 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (UJ8.  envoy 
to  South  Viet  Nam)   and  the  Cabinet  a  few 
days  ago,  he  met  with  the  White  House  press 
corps.    It  was  not  a  press  conference.    He 
did  not  invite  or  accept  any  questions.     He 
said  what  he  wanted  to  say,  and  that  waa 
that. 

Several  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Johnson  also  met 
with  the  press  late  In  the  afternoon  on 
a  spur  of  the  moment  decision.  Since  the 
press  in  general  had  not  been  alerted  In  ad- 
vance, the  meeting  was  attended  only  by  the 
White  House  Regulars  and  a  few  other  re- 
porters who  happened  to  be  on  or  near  the 
premises. 

The  President,  as  Is  his  wont,  did  most  of 
the  talking,  almost  all  of  it.  There  were 
some  questions,  but  In  general  it  was  a  family 
gathering  rather  than  a  strict  press  confer- 
ence. If  that's  the  way  the  President  wants 
It  (and  apparently  it  Is)  there  is  little  the 
reporters  can  do  about  it. 

Traditionally,  the  large  formal  conferences 
are  held  outside  the  White  House.  Advance 
notice  is  given  to  the  entire  press  corps, 
so  that  usually  200  to  300  reporters  attend. 
Including  speclaUsts.  who  in  their  field  often 
know  as  much  or  more  than  the  government 
experts.  So  the  questioning  is  UveUer  and 
more  exacting  than  at  the  small.  Intimate 
gatherings  and  strolls  the  President  favors. 
A  checkup  by  one  correspondent,  the  es- 
teemed Richard  L.  Stout,  shows  that  Prank- 
Un  Roosevelt  held  998  conferences  (twice  a 
week  before  the  war.  once  a  week  during  It). 
Truman  had  over  300.  Elsenhower  about 
200.  Kennedy  average  about  one  ever  other 
week.  Johnson  had  nine  last  year,  and  In 
fllve  months  In  1966  he  has  had  only  one 
full-fledged  conference. 

So  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  classic, 
formal  press  conference  has  been  largely  in- 
terred. BUI  Moyers,  the  widely  admired 
White  House  press  secretary,  calls  them  "cir- 
cuses" and  extravaganzas";  he  questions  the 
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capacity  of  the  press  to  interpret  the  news  ac- 
curately. He  recently  said,  "I  read  a  lot 
that  Is  just  very  poor  Judgment,  and  very 
poorly  Informed." 

True,  perhaps,  but  even  so  the  press  con- 
ference, has  proved  Itself  to  be  a  valuable 
public  Institution.  Publisher  Harry  Gug- 
genheim points  out  that  nobody  has  defined 
its  usefulness  better  than  President  John- 
son himself,  who  said  on  April  18, 1964 : 

"For  the  President,  the  questions  of  the 
nation's  curious  Journalists  provide  renewed 
insight  Into  the  concerns  ;of  the  country, 
helping  him  to  shape  his  programs  and  give 
direction  to  his  administration.  Even  more 
Importantly,  the  press  conference  adds  di- 
mension to  the  office  of  the  presidency  iteelf. 
Through  It,  the  President  can  communicate 
his  views,  his  reflections  and  his  reasons  for 
decisions,  helping  to  fulflU  his  special  and 
high  responsibility  to  Inform  and  educate 
the  people  on  the  great  public  questions." 

Of  course,  that  was  two  years  ago  when 
Johnson  was  new  to  the  White  House.  Since 
then  he  has  discovered  and  refined  some  of 
the  substitutes  for  the  open  press  confer- 
ence, such  as  the  news  leaks,  the  trial  bal- 
loon, the  background  briefing,  the  off-the- 
recM-d  chat.  No  Chief  Executive  enjoys  being 
cross-examined,  least  of  all  Lyndon  Johnson. 
It  Is  so  much  more  comfortable  to  hold  one- 
way conversaUons  with  sympathetic  report- 
ers and  columnists  both  Individually  and 
collectively.  That  way  the  President  keeps 
control. 

Nevertheless,  Johnson  did  promise  to  hold 
"at  least  one  press  conference  a  month."  He 
also  said,  "No  President  can  do  without  the 
press  conference.  Nor  can  the  nation.  Ftor 
it  provides  a  necessary  and  unrivaled  avenue 
of  insight  and  knowledge  to  the  people  and 
President  alike." 

The  Johnson  Administration,  says  Rep. 
Donald  Rumspeuj  (R-Ul),  "has  been  par- 
ticularly skUlful  and  Imaginative  in  its  use 
of  secrecy  and  news  manipulation  as  a  pro- 
tective device  .  .  .  Increased  government  se- 
crecy has  resulted  In  a  marked  loss  of  con- 
fidence by  the  people  in  their  government  . .  . 
Nobody  wants  to  release  Information  that 
would  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  but 
neither  does  the  public  want  to  be  spoon-fed 
political  medicine.  Congress  should  approve 
the  Ireedom-of-lnformatlon  bUl,  which 
would  require  the  government  to  make  all 
public  records  available  to  any  citizen." 

Plenty  of  hearings  have  been  held  on  this 
bUl.  This  Is  a  good  time  to  pass  it,  whether 
the  administration  likes  it  or  not. 


Govermnent    Participatioii    in    Medicare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

OP   RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Government  Participation  in  Medicarc 
(By   Hon.   John    E.    Pogartt,   prepared   few 

presentation    at    the    Pastors    Institute, 

Providence,  RJ.,  Jan.  17,  1966) 

It  Is  with  pleEisure  and  a  sense  of  personal 
Interest  and  concern  that  I  talk  with  you 
this  evening  about  Government's  participa- 
tion In  the  Medicare  program. 

In  perparlng  for  tonight's  meeUng.  I  was 
reminded  of  the  BlU,  HJl.  6041,  which  1  in- 
troduced on  May  6,  1953,  "to  extend  Federal 
Old  Age  and  Survivor's  Insurance  to  Minis- 
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ter»  Qf^  ReUgloo."  As  you  know,  the  Social 
Security  Act  was  aLtneaded  In  1954  to  permit 
ministers  to  accept  coverace  uader  the  pro- 
gram on  an  optional  baaU.  Tbla  provision 
remains  essentlaUy  tbe  same  today,  although 
It  U  my  underatanrtlnc  at  a  recent  meeting 
ot  the  Church  Penaloa  Conference  a  recom- 
mendation was  made  to  make  social  security 
coverage  compulsory.  The  action  waa  not 
adopted  and  there  is  no  legislation  pending 
to  accomplish  this  purpose. 

In  areas  such  as  the  extension  of  coverage 
under  soctai  security,  the  Implemetatlon  of 
the  Medicare  program  or  the  war  against 
poverty.  I  would  recommend  the  formation 
of  a  Rhode  Island  Inter-Religious  Commit- 
tee, similar  to  that  recently  formed  "to  sup- 
port the  national  oommltn^nt  to  wage  war 
against  poverty  and  to  seek  Its  broadest  and 
most  effective  proeecutton."  This  Inter-Re- 
Ugioiis  Committee  against  poverty  Includes 
45  distinguished  Americans,  clergymen  and 
lay  leaders.  It  Is  not  a  Oovernment  Inspired 
committee  but  an  Independent  voice  organ- 
ized by  the  leaders  of  our  three  great  reli- 
gious faiths  In  support  of  an  important 
cause. 

In  bur  state,  such  a  committee  might  also 
serve  the  same  purpose  In  addition  to  Inter- 
preting and  implementing  national  legisla- 
tion and  state  programs  on  a  completely  Im- 
partial, nonpartisan  basis. 

Who  better  than  our  religious  leaders 
could  visit,  evaluate  and  reconunend  prac- 
tical action  to  Improve  our  institutional  pro- 
grams serving  the  blind,  deaf,  disabled,  re- 
tarded, disadvantaged  and  needy  aged  with- 
in our  commiuiitles? 

As  I  discuss  with  you  the  place  of  Gov- 
ernment In  Medicare.  I  am  very  much  arware 
of  the  place  for  an  Inter-Religious  Commit- 
tee at  the  national  and  state  level.  Such  a 
group  would  also  be  able  to  Interpret  and 
appraise  the  implications  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed state  medical  care  programs  for  the 
underprivileged  families  and  elderly. 

The  Medicare  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  July,  represents  a  giant  step  for- 
ward In  relieving  the  aged  of  this  country 
from  the  burden  of  heary  medical  expenses 
daring  a  period  when  they  can  generally 
least  afford  to  pay  these  bills.  An  estimated 
97,000  Rhode  Islanders  age  65  or  over  will 
be  eligible  for  Medicare  when  the  program 
begins  In  July.  In  the  last  6  months  of  1966, 
It  Is  estimated  that  total  health  Insurance 
benefit  payments  of  tS  million  will  be  niade 
for  Rhode  Island  residents.  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  extremely  signifi- 
cant program  with  you  tonight. 

In  undertaking  the  Medicare  program, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  not  actually  pro- 
viding the  aged  with  medical  care,  but  is 
rather  providing  practldally  all  persons  age 
65  or  over  with  two  types  of  health  Insurance. 
The  first  part  of  the  program  Is  basic  hos- 
pital Insurance  which  gives  protection 
against  the  costs  of  hospital  and  related  care. 
All  social  security  and  railroad  retirement 
beneficiaries  are  automatically  enrolled  for 
this  hospital  Insurance  on  the  basis  of  their 
tax  contributions  to  sodal  security.  But 
Congress  felt  that  other  perssns  now  over  63 
not  covered  by  social  security  should  be  en- 
titled to  this  basic  coverage.  The  law,  there- 
fore, makes  them  eligible  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance to  be  paid  for  by  money  from  the  Gen- 
eral Fund. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  Is  sup- 
plementary medical  Insurance  providing  pro- 
tection against  the  costs  of  physicians'  serv- 
ices and  certain  other  medical  and  health 
services.  Medical  insurance,  available  to 
nearly  all  persons  66  or  over,  la  completely 
voluntary.  The  Individual  choosing  to  enroll 
pays  a  low  ntonthly  pennium  of  93  which  is 
matched  by  (3  from  the  Oovernment. 

Thus,  when  Medicare  goes  Into  effect  In 
July  1966.  the  aged  of  this  country  will  have 
available  to  them,  through  these  two  types 
of  Izisurance,  protection  comparable  to  that 


provided  under  some  of  the  better  private 
plans  now  offered.  Further,  they  will  be  able 
to  get  this  protection  at  a  minimum  cost 
which  most  aged  persons,  even  with  a  se- 
verely limited  Income,  will  be  able  to  afford. 
However,  only  those  who  elect  the  voluntary 
plan  covering  physicians'  fees  will  have  full 
protection.  The  enrollment  deadline  for  the 
supplementary  medical  insurance  for  these 
65  before  1965  Is  March  31  of  this  year.  It 
Is  therefore  urgent  that  each  person  65  or 
over  be  informed  about  the  program,  so  that 
he  can  make  his  decision  whether  to  enroll 
before  that  deadline.  A  person  65  last  year 
who  falls  to  enroll  before  March  31  will  be 
unable  to  enroll  again  for  two  years  will 
probably  have  to  pay  a  higher  premium  at 
that  time. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  Is  now 
Involved  In  the  tremendous  task  of  reaching 
these  19  million  people  and  telling  them 
about  Medicare.  Through  various  means,  all 
but  600.000  or  700.000  persons  will  be  con- 
tacted directly.  During  September  and  Oc- 
tober. 15  million  social  security  and  rail- 
road retirement  beneficiaries  received  In  the 
mall,  a  pamphlet  on  health  insurance  and  a 
simple  enrollment  card  which  they  could 
merely  check  and  return.  By  December  23. 
9  6  million  cards  had  been  received  and  89 
percent  were  electing  supplementary  Insur- 
ance benefits. 

In  another  project,  letters  were  sent  to  1  2 
nnllllon  persons  65  or  over  who  are  not  bene- 
ficiaries, to  Inform  them  that  they  are  en- 
titled to  hospital  Insurance  and  that  they 
need  to  consider  whether  they  want  to  elect 
the  supplementary  medical  Insurance. 

Through  cooperation  with  State  welfare 
departments.  1.1  million  welfare  recipients 
will  be  told  what  their  Welfare  D«>partment 
intends  to  do  about  the  voluntary  coverage — 
either  buying  In  for  the  whole  group  or  per- 
haps allowing  the  (3  premium  payment  in 
the  assistance  allowance.  Welfare  recipi- 
ents will  also  be  told  how  to  get  the  hospital 
Insurance  protection,  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled without  any  payment. 

Information  on  the  Health  Insurance  Pro- 
gram was  mailed  also  to  300,000  Federal  ClvU 
Service  annuitants  age  65  or  over  who  are 
not  social  security  beneficiaries. 

Finally,  a  second  letter  will  go  out  this 
month  to  all  social  seciu-lty  and  railroad  re- 
tirement beneficiaries  who  did  not  respond 
to  the  earlier  letter  or  who  responded  nega- 
tively. 

To  try  and  reach  the  rest  of  the  persons 
eligible  for  the  program,  the  Social  Security 
Adminlstmtlon  Is  going  to  mail  to  the  ex- 
ecutives of  all  homes  for  the  aged  and  skilled 
nursing  homes  of  the  country  Information 
about  the  program  for  their  residents.  In 
addition,  the  Social  Security  Administration 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  Just  announced  "Operation 
Medicare  Alert"  program  which  will  employ 
teams  of  older  persons  to  Inform  the  elderly 
in  poor,  urban  and  nu-al  areas  about  the  new 
benefits  available  to  them.  The  teams  will 
assist  in  contacting  individuals,  distributing 
materials,  organizing  and  publicizing  meet- 
ings, escorting  Individuals  to  social  security 
offices,  and  will  aid  social  security  represent- 
atives in  enrolling  eligible  Individuals  for 
health  insurance  and  related  social  security 
benefits. 

No  channel  Is  being  ignored  in  this  crucial 
effort  to  reach  these  persons  before  the  dead- 
line. The  responsibility  of  making  sure  that 
no  aged  person  Is  denied  the  full  benefits  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Program  Is  a  great  one. 
Mall  sometimes  falls  to  get  the  ntessage 
across.  A  reminder,  perhaps  from  someone 
like  yourselves.  Is  often  the  extra  push  that 
is  needed  to  stimulate  these  people  to  action. 
Anyone  who  wants  further  Information  on 
Medicare  shmild  call  or  visit  his  local  social 
sectxrity  district  office. 

I  shall  only  highlight  the  coverage  under 
these  two  tjrpes  of  insurance.  The  hospital 
insurance  program  covers  four  types  of  serv- 


ices: Inpatient  hospital  services,  poothospltol 
extendeid  cire  services,  home  health  services, 
and  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services. 
The  program  pays  part  of  the  cost  of:  up  to 
90  days  of  hospitalization:  outpatient  hos- 
pital diagnostic  services  in  a  20  day  period: 
100  days  of  care  In  a  skilled  nursing  home 
after  a  hospital  stay:  100  home  health  visits 
a  year  after  a  3  day  hospital  stay. 

No  physicians'  services  are  covered  under 
the  hofipltal  insurance.  The  voluntary  medi- 
cal InsiiraJlce,  on  the  other  hand,  covers 
services  of  physicians  regardless*  of  where 
they  are  performed.  Also  covered  under  the 
supplementary  program  are  other  medical 
and  health  services  such  as  X-rays,  radium 
treatments,  surgical  dressings,  special  medi- 
cal equipment  and  certain  ambulance  serv- 
ices. Finally,  the  voluntary  medical  Insur- 
ance covers  100  home  health  visits  in 
addition  to  home  health  visits  under  the 
hospital  insurance  and  without  previous  hos- 
pitalization. I  would  like  to  reemphasize 
thot  these  last  services  mentioned.  Including 
the  doctors"  services,  are  covered  only  by  the 
voluntary  medical  Insurance.  This  Is  why  it 
is  so  Imperative  that  these  persons  be  reached 
before  March  31  of  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration Is  trying  to  reach  persons  65  or 
over  before  the  deadline.  It  Is  also  setting  up 
the  means  to  administer  the  program  when 
It  goes  into  effect  In  July.  In  establishing 
the  health  Insurance  program.  Congress  was 
careful  to  guard  against  Federal  Interference 
In  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  provision 
of  health  service.  Payments  for  services  cov- 
ered under  both  Insurance  programs  will  be 
made.  In  almost  every  case,  not  directly  by 
the  Government,  but  by  intermediaries. 

Under  the  hospital  Insurance  program, 
providers  of  services — hospitals,  nursing 
homes  and  home  health  agencies — may  nom- 
inate through  their  associations  and  groups 
intermediaries  to  perform  major  admlnts- 
tratlv^Vunctlons  under  the  program.  If  the 
Government  agrees  that  a  nominated  Inter- 
mediary can  carry  out  the  Job  In  a  way  tliat 
is  efficient  and  effective  for  the  total  pro- 
gram. It  will  give  that  Intermediary  the  pri- 
mary function  of  paying  bills. 

An  Individual  hospital,  however,  does  not 
have  to  deal  with  the  Intermediary  nomi- 
nated by  its  group:  It  can  decide  to  select 
some  other  Intermediary  that  has  been  ap- 
proved or  deal  directly  with  the  Government. 

The  next  step  for  the  provider  of  service 
Is  to  file  an  application  for  a  determination 
as  to  whether  It  is  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program.  A  hospital  that  meets  accredi- 
tation standards  of  the  voluntiiry  accredita- 
tion procedure  Is  automatically  included  if 
it  has  a  utilization  review  committee.  The 
task  of  looking  at  the  Individual  Institutions 
will  be  done  by  State  agencies  under  con- 
tract with  the  Federal  Government.  Here  in 
Rhode  Island,  the  Departments  of  Health  and 
Social  Welfare  have  been  d^lgnated  to  carry 
out  this  responsibility. 

In  the  voluntary  medical  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, too.  major  administrative  functions — 
notably  the  handling  of  claims  and  the  pay- 
ment of  doctors'  bills — will  generally  be 
performed  by  third  parties.  The  Intermedi- 
aries, In  this  case,  will  be  a  combination  of 
commercial  Insurance  companies.  Blue  Oross- 
Blue  Shield  organizations,  and  group  health  ' 
prepayment  plans. 

Payment  for  covered  ser^ice3  under  the 
health  insurance  program  will  be  made  on 
two  different  bases.  Payment  to  hospitals, 
extended  care  facilities,  and  home  health 
agencies  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  reason- 
able cost.  Payment  for  phjrslclans'  services 
under  the  medical  Insurance  program  will  be 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  charges. 

The  law  sets  forth  certain  guidelines  for 
determining  what  constitutes  a  reasonable 
charge  In  the  case  of  physicians'  services. 
The  Intermediaries  are  to  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  customary  charges  generally  made 
by  the  physlclaiu,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
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charges  In  the  locaUty.  Also,  the  reasonable 
charge  Is  not  to  be  higher  than  the  charge 
made  in  comparable  circumstances  to  the 
policy  holders  of  the  intermediary. 

The  hospital  Insurance  program  reimburse- 
ment Is  to  be  on  the  basis  of  reasonable  cost. 
It  was  Congress'  Intent  that  there  not  be 
some  uniform,  flat  rate  of  reimbursement. 
What  Is  sought  Is  a  payment  tailored  to  the 
cost  of  care  deUvered  by  the  Individual  Insti- 
tution. This  Is  an  extremely  significant  pro- 
vision. While  the  purpose  of  the  law  Is  to 
help  the  aged  meet  their  medical  bills,  this 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  full  rea- 
sonable cost  of  covered  care  will  indirectly 
support  the  efforts  of  the  health  professions 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  medical  care  for  all 
American  people. 

The  story  of  the  Medicare  program  Is  an 
exciting  chapter  in  the  social  history  of  our 
time.  However,  it  would  be  misleading  to 
leave  you  with  the  Impression  that  It  U  a 
complete,  all  embracing  program.  TTiere  are 
forgotten  millions  of  older  persons  who  will 
benefit  very  little  from  all  of  the  provisions 
of  Medicare. 

These  are  the  elderly  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped,  chronically  111  and  the 
senile  who  require  full  time  nursing  care  and 
frequent  medical  attention.  They  wlU  not 
benefit  from  mere  financial  assistance. 

The  story  of  these  neglected  older  persons 
Is  too  long  to  cover  In  thU  presentation;  yet. 
their  plight  Is  desperate  and  urgent.  Their 
need  Is  for  long-term,  comprehensive  care. 
Not  Just  medical  care  but  a  range  of  services 
to  provide  the  basic  needs  of  dally  living. 
I  call  It  a  program  for  "Living  Care." 

I  shall  propose  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
a  system  of  Federal  support  for  long-term 
comprehensive  medical  and  social  care liv- 
ing care  for  elderly  persons  Judged  medically 
and  socially  In  need  of  such  services. 

This  U  a  new  concept  of  medical  care  but 
the  statistics  Justify  such  a  program.  To 
Insure  a  solid  basis  for  the  project,  I  would 
propose  a  comprehensive  study  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  develc^  a  set  of  guidelines 
for  action  to  Implement  the  findings. 

Let  us  then  be  alert  to  all  of  the  provi- 
sions and  advantages  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. Let  us  be  equally  aware  of  the  for- 
gotten, disabled  millions  of  older  persons 
who  are  helpless  burdens  to  their  families 
who  are  unable  to  afford  the  long-term  costs 
ot  nursing  care. 

This  Is  the  logical  next  step  In  our  na- 
tional program  to  fulfill  our  spiritual,  moral 
and  social  obligations  to  those  who  are  un- 
able to  speak  and  act  for  themselTes.  ITils 
Is  not  charity  but  the  responsibility  of  a  na- 
tion directing  its  efforts  toward  achieving 
a  Great  Society  in  which  each  person  Is  en- 
couraged to  achieve  his  full  potential  and 
be  assured  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  secur- 
ity and  health  protection  throughout  hU 
later  years. 

It  Is  obvious  that  Medicare  Is  the  long 
overdue  basic  program  upon  which  public 
and  private  enterprise  can  build  a  positive 
health  program  for  today's  elderly  with  an 
expectation  of  an  even  healthier,  longer  life 
for  tomorrow's  older  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
^>eaker.  In  northern  metropolitan  areas 
the  COTicentratlon  of  Negro,  Mexican- 


American,  and  other  minority  groups  in 
ghettos  Is  a  social  and  economic  question 
that  requires  our  immediate  and  individ- 
ual attention.  I  am  heartened  to  see  that 
In  San  Jose.  Calif.,  county  and  city  offi- 
cials are  Jointly  taking  a  CMnprehenslve 
look  at  the  ghetto  of  East  San  Jose  and 
I  am  especially  encouraged  by  the  com- 
ments on  this  action  and  on  the  total 
issue  by  the  San  Jose  Mercury, 

The  editorial,  which  foUows.  is  a  per- 
^fP^ve  analysis  which  deserves  un- 
divided study.  The  ghetto  clearly  is  a 
disease  of  our  society— created  and  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  both  discriminatory 
practices  and  low  economic  status  We 
cannot  speak  merely  about  integrating 
our  schools  because  the  schools  are  in 
fact  a  reflectlMi  of  the  ghetto  life  and 
aU  that  this  Implies.  The  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  May  2  issue  of  the 
Mercury,  follows: 

A  Look  at  the  Ghetto 
t-JJ'A^  ^'V^^K'ns  that  elected  officials  of 
S^„t^^  °lf^  ^°^^  ^'^  Santa  Clara  County, 
together  with  staff  personnel  from  both  local 
governmente,  intend  to  explore  the  "ghetto 
problem"  m  East  San  Jose  sneiio 

Ci^^J^f^'u^^^l''^-  ^y  "  '"^  San  Jose 
«ty  Health  Department  offices,  cannot  hope 
to  arrive  at  an  Immediate  solution  to  this 
complex  and  long-standing  proble^  butl? 

iwar7of '^h'^f  ^  r^ponsible'^publl^offlcLls 
JT      °^  *^^  Inherent  dangere  It  will  nro- 

-^t'-Tt^^  ^"^  '°'  P«'"^«  aTtlon^ 
me  ghetto  question"  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  San  Joee  City  Councllmen  ^o 
ar^^<^,^^J^^  Piscalinl.  superintendent 
wo^  fix  ^°''*''  ^^^  School  District.  He 
warned  that  "unless  we  are  careful,  we  could 
develop  a  high  school  with  a  100  ^  cent 
Mexican-American  and  Negro  studentbody  - 

sir^hT^'' ll^P"***  strongly  that  this  Is  de- 
sirable neither  for  the  studente  or  for  th^ 

^^t^"\  ^^*'  o*'^o*"ly.  It  a  problJi^thft? 
the  schools  cannot  handle  by  themselves 

Parents  desire  their  children,  as  a  rule  to 
attend  neighborhood  schools.  It  Is  more  oi)n^ 
venlent  and  It  facilitates  the  youngste«^^ 
clal  life  as  well.  The  "nelghborhSxl,-  then 
d^n7';!i^"'  *T^/  imposition  of  a  schci>l  Ttu^ 
dent  body.  If  a  neighborhood  Is  "open"  the 
school  needn't  fear  racial  ImbolancTln  any 
eXr  w  u  ^'^^  'i^'gbborhood  Is  restrict 
either  legally  or  by  custom,  then  a  rhetto 

S^..^'  h'**^  '^''^»-  Indeed,  It  uK^ 
certain  to  do  so  under  those  circumstances 

,r,^,^^X  '"^"  picture,  the  entire  com- 
fj^^Jl  ^.  ^^P^'^'lble  for  the  formation  of 
ghettoe^sliice  it  te  the  wUllngnes^-K,r  te^ 
^ti.^  -f  majority  to  live  side  by  side 
Jrith  minority  group  individuals  which  de- 

r^w '^^  jr^*Ji"  *  '^^'^  pocketbook  or  the 
color  of  his  skin  decides  where  he  can  Uve 

Unless  and  untU  California's  Proposition 
14  is  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  state 
Supr«ne  Court,  It  will  be  next  to^l^^Te. 
^JudU^  **°**  principal  cause  of  ghettos- 

Even  If  Proposition  14  were  struck  down 
tomorrow,  however,  the  ghetto  nroblem 
would  stUl  exist  to  a  degrel  for  some  «m? 
ll^f  ^,  "^appy  fact,  but  a  fact  nonetheless,' 
that  minority  groups  here  and  elsewhere  tend 
to  have  less  education  and  therefore  earn 

i^^™^""^^  *^  ^^''^  """^^  fortunate  ooun- 
terpartfi  in  the  majority  community.     Con- 

J!2h^  ?;,  *^^""  common  economic  plight 
tends  to  throw  them  together.  h  (s   •. 

The  ghetto  wlU  not  be  done  away  with 
untU  open  housing  Is  the  law  of  the  land. 
untU  employment  cwortunltlee  are  eqi^ 

^f^^*°^^l  *"'*  "^^^  "»«  educatlon^es- 
«wy  to  take  advantage  of  those  opportuni- 
ties Is  equally  open  to  all— In  practice  as  weU 
as  in  theory. 

These  are  quesUons  which  obviously  can- 
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not  be  solved  by  one  group  of  public  officials 
in  one  city  at  one  sitting.  But  these  are 
questions  which  those  officials— and  every 
other  citizen  as  weU— will  Ignore  at  their 
collective  peril. 


Heller  Speaks  Oat  for  Revenue  ShariDf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  1965,  at  the  University  Club  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Walter  W.  Heller,  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  former  Chairman  of 
President  Kennedy's  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  delivered  the  weU-known 
Prazar  B.  WUde  lecture  on  "Fiscal  Pol- 
icy and  Fiscal  Federalism  Today." 

Part  of  Mr.  Heller's  talk  dealt  with  the 
important  quesUon  of  revenue  sharing 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
various  States.  Last  August  I  intro- 
duced HR.  10696,  a  measure  which 
would  return  up  to  5  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral revenue  to  the  States  to  be  ear- 
marked for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

Since  that  time  many  prominent  Indi- 
viduals and  respected  organizations  have 
endorsed  revenue  sharing.  Most  re- 
cenUy,  the  Republican  Coordinating 
Committee  advocated  this  approach  to 
solving  the  growing  nnanclal  dilemma  of 
the  States.  The  broad-based  public  en- 
thusiasm for  revenue  sharing  deserves 
fair  consideration  by  Congress,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  schedule  early  hearings  on 
KM.  10696. 

I  Insert  that  part  of  Mr.  HeUer's  speech 
concerning  tax  sharing  in  the  Record. 
Fiscal  Choices:  the  Cijums  of  a  Stronger 
feoe&ai.ism 


As  we  consider  the  various  claimants  for 
future  fiscal  dividends,  the  voice  of  state 
and  local  governments  comes  through  ever 
louder  and  clearer.  For  substained  prosperity 
Is  highlighting  as  never  before  the  fiscal  dis- 
parity between  the  Federal  and  the  state- 
local  governments.  At  the  same  time  It  U 
generaUng  a  flow  of  Federal  revenues  which 
permits  the  study  of  major  new  fiscal  coordi- 
nation devices  to  move  from  the  barren 
ground  by  hypothetical  discussion— where  It 
has  lanqulBhed  for  some  30  years— to  the 
fertile  ground  of  practical,  fundable  nro- 
posals. 

How  we  resolve  the  problem  of  fiscal  Im- 
balance between  Federal  and  state-local  gov- 
ernmente will  have  a  profound  Impact  on 
the  future  course  and  the  strength  of  our 
federalism.  It  will  have  a  major  impact  on 
the  harshness  of  the  terms  on  which  state 
and  local  govemmenfi  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween their  rapidly  rising  expenditure  obUga- 
tlons  and  their  limited— and  often  over- 
worked— tax  base;  the  shape  of  our  Federal 
fiscal  system,  both  as  to  the  overaU  dis- 
tribution d  our  Pederal-stat^local  tax  bar- 
denB  and  the  geogr^>hlc&l  InequaUtlee  In  tax 
burdens  and  service  levels;  the  relative 
strength  of  Federal  and  state-local  govern- 
ments, or  to  put  It  dlfferenuy,  the  basic  role 
and  vitality  of  ttie  states  in  our  Federal 
system. 
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While  tax  cuta.  Orskt  Society  programa.  and 
Vletn&m  escalation  hBT«  preempted  potential 
flac&l  dividend*  throuKb  1960.  It  ts  none  too 
aooo  to  consider  what.  If  any,  added  provl- 
■tons  should  be  made  for  the  urgent  claims 
of  state  and  local  govemmenta  from  1967  on. 
The  sharp  disparities  between  the  state- 
local  and  Federal  sltuaUocia  are  rooted  in 
qualitative  differences  and  clearly  mirrored 
In  the  quantitative  fiscal  facts  of  life. 

In  contrtat  with  the  Federal  government's 
reliance  on  growth-responsive  tax  sources — 
whose  revenues  will  rise  faster  in  the  years 
ahead  than  the  demands  on  the  Federal 
purse — states  and  localities  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  taxes  which  respond  sluggishly 
to  growing  prosperity.  Bven  leaving  aside 
the  political  basards  of  raising  taxes,  the 
states  have  to  cope  with  serious  economic  and 
institutional  handicaps:  Interstate  competi- 
tion and  fears  of  losses  of  industry  and 
wealth  not  only  Inhibit  state-local  taxing 
efforts  but  push  them  In  regressive  directions. 
Limited  Jurisdiction  and  administrative  size 
lead  to  Inefficiencies  In  revenue  collection  and 
limit  the  state-local  taxing  scope.  Large  dis- 
parities In  econofnlc.  and  hence  taxable, 
capscity  lectd  to  pervens  ratios  between  state- 
local  service  levels  and  tax  burdens  as  be- 
tween weeithler  and  poorer  states.  Heavy 
reliance  on  property  and  consumption  taxes 
limits  the  response  of  state-local  revenues 
to  economic  growth. 

At  the  same  time,  as  we  are  well  aware,  the 
states  are  subject  to  the  pressures  of  popu- 
lation growth,  especially  the  expensive 
b«low-20  and  above-65  age  groups;  erf  grow- 
ing urbanization,  calling  for  ever  more  new 
schools,  sewers,  roads,  parks  and  the  like;  of 
growing  prosperity,  which  generates  demands 
for  better  schools,  roads,  parks,  and  hospitals 
and  a  growing  Impatience  with  such  prob- 
lems as  air  and  water  pollution;  ot  advise 
price  trends  In  construction  and  In  services, 
especially  of  teachers,  which  work  against 
state-local  budgets. 

The  Oscal  Imbalance  shows  clearly  In  the 
recent  history  of  Federal  and  state-local 
finance:  from  I9S3  to  IM3,  Federal  outlays 
rose  more  slowly  than  ONP,  while  state-local 
•xpenditurss  rose  nearly  9  percent  per  year, 
or  almost  double  the  GKP  Increase.  And  ac- 
cording to  various  projections  now  available, 
little  let-up  Is  In  sight.  Using  only  a  modest 
7  percent  rate  of  increase,  Joseph  A.  Pechman 
has  predicted  state-local  expenditures  at  tl03 
blillMi  In  1970.  sld»-by-«lds  with  recelpU 
(Including  "normal**  growth  In  Federal 
grants)  of  only  t88  blUlon. 

A  more  recent  projection  by  Dick  Netzer  In 
a  working  paper  for  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomlo  I>e\'eIopment — whoss  Chairman. 
Fraaar  WUde,  will  surdy  let  me  quote  It — 
yields  a  fairly  similar  result.  For  1970, 
Netzer  tentatively  projects  general  expendi- 
tures of  1104.5  binion.  40  percent  over  the 
1964  level,  and  total  revenue  needs  of  $121.2 
billion.  And.  citing  the  consistent  downward 
bias  of  major  state-local  revenue-expenditure 
projections  of  the  past  ten  years — by  Eck- 
stein, Colm  and  Helxner,  and  Netzer  him- 
self— he  admits  to  a  possible  downward  bias 
In  his  present  tentative  figures.  Even  so,  he 
finds  that  state  and  local  revenue  sources  will 
bring  In  only  111  1.4  billion  In  1970.  or  roughly 
tlO  billion  below  the  needed  level  of  reve- 
nues. 

To  collect  this  added  »10  billion.  sUte-Iocal 
effective  tax  rates  would  have  to  be  raised  by 
nearly  18  peroent. 

In  trying  to  finanos  this  gap.  state  and 
local  bodies  should,  can.  and  will  do  more  to 
tax  themselves — the  doubling  of  state  tax 
ooUscUons  betwesa  1963  and  1963  provides 
STldsncs  on  this  point,  as  does  the  brisk  bus- 
Insss  In  new  and  used  taxss  done  by  the  stats 
IsgUUtures  this  ys«r.  I  was  surprised  and 
impressed  by  this  reoord  of  major  tax  actions 
la  ttas  first  half  of  19M: 

Sales  tax:  two  new  entries  (Idaho  and  New 
Tork)  and  nine  Incnsssd  rates. 


PerMnal  Inoone  tax;  one  new  entry  (Ne- 
braska) and  eight  Increased  rates. 

Corporals  income  tax:  seven  Increased 
rates. 

Cigarette  tax;  one  new  entry  (Oregon)  and 
30  Increased  rates. 

Liquor  tax:  six  Increases. 

GasoUne  taxes:  eight  Increases. 

This  spate  of  tax  Increases  bears  witness 
not  only  to  the  great  fiscal  presmares  on  state 
governments  but  to  their  fiscal  courage  and 
fiscal  effort.  Yet.  while  applauding  that 
courage  and  effort — and  even  concluding 
that  by  Herculean  effort,  state  and  localities 
can  close  the  revenue  gap  from  their  own  tax 
sources  (plus  growing  Federal  aids)— one 
may  be  begging  the  question.  For  It  Is  not 
only  whether  they  con  close  the  gap,  but  on 
what  terms. 

SHAPB    or    THE    ITDEKAL    FISCAL     SYSTEM 

That  brings  us  faoe-to-face  with  the  ques- 
tion of  what  kind  of  a  fiscal  federalism  we 
want.  Out  of  the  t31  blUlon  Increase  in 
state  and  local  tax  revenues  that  occurred 
between  1948  and  1963,  914  billion,  or  nearly 
half,  came  from  increased  property  taxes  and 
•  10  billion  from  increased  sales  taxes,  while 
only  $2  8  billion  came  from  Individual  in- 
come taxes  and  $900  million  from  corporate 
Income  taxes. 

Thus,  not  only  are  sufficient  new  state- 
local  taxes  going  to  be  bard  ot  come  by, 
but  they  are  very  Ukely  to  accelerate  the 
movement  toward  a  regressive  overall  tax 
structure.  In  sketching  out  the  national 
fiscal  blueprint  for  the  future,  do  we  want 
to  design  an  overall  tax  system  In  which — to 
put  it  In  extremes — we  dismantle  the  pro- 
gressive and  comparatively  equitable  Federal 
Income  taxes  while  leaning  ever  more  heavily 
on  regressive  and  comparatively  inequitable 
state-local  property,  sales,  emd  excise  taxes? 
Or  should  we  seek  a  system  In  which  the 
powerful  Federal  Income  tax  is  used  to  sup- 
port expenditures  which  otherwise  could  not 
be  made  or  would  have  to  be  financed  from 
regresisve  tax  sources?  And  should  we.  In 
the  process,  use  Federal  funds  in  a  way  which 
will  reduce  inequalities  In  fiscal  efforts  and 
service  levels  among  the  states?  My  question 
suggest  my  answers. 

And.  Indeed.  Federal  grants  to  state  and 
local  governments  have  been  moving  along 
these  lines,  at  an  accelerated  rate.  A  spec- 
tacular rise  In  Federal  grants,  from  $3  1  bil- 
lion ten  years  ago  to  the  $13  6  billion  pro- 
granuned  in  this  year's  budget,  has  financed 
many  badly  needed  expehdltures  that  would 
otherwise  have  beenaJielvejV:^  In  the  five  fis- 
cal years,  1961-65/re<lwfLl  grants  to  states 
and  locallUes  ha\ii»  totalled  $50  billion.  And 
Federal  tax  cut#  have  brought  added  reve- 
nues, largely  b;(^way  of  economic  expansion. 

THX  ROLX  AND  TH^VTJAIJTT  OF  THX  STATES 

The  states  and  localities  will,  perforce, 
manage  to  make  ends  meet.  But  If  they  do 
so  on  the  lowest  common  denominator  forced 
by  Interstate  competition  and  limited  Juris- 
diction, their  tax  structures  will  worsen,  and 
their  vigor  will  be  sappted.  The  disheartening 
battle  for  higher  unpopular  taxes  and  their 
resulting  Inadequacy  In  meeting  the  growing 
demands  for  services  expected  of  progressive 
governments  In  an  affluent  society  will 
weaken  their  role  In  our  federalism. 

The  tides  of  strength  and  power  have  run 
first  one  way  and  then  another  in  the  history 
of  American  federalism.  Despite  the  grant  of 
broad  taxing  powers  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment In  the  Constitution  of  1789,  It  was  the 
states  that  gained  most  in  strength  during 
the  half  centtiry  following  Hamilton's  Initial 
extension  of  the  Federal  fiscal  power.  After 
the  Civil  War,  state  prestige  ebbed  and.  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  local  governments  domi- 
nated spending  on  civil  functions.  There- 
after, the  states'  position  rose  somewhat  until 
the  Great  Depression. 

But  the  inability  of  sta<|e  and  local  govem- 
n\ents  to  deal  with  the  ioclal  and  economic 


disaster  of  the  1930's  was  a  serloiu  and  last- 
ing blow  to  their  prestige  and  Influence. 
Since  the  second  World  War.  their  quantita- 
tive role  has  been  growing  steadily.  Their  ex- 
penditures have  expanded  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  any  other  major  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy, public  ot  private.  Assisted  by  rising 
Federal  grants,  their  share  of  spending  on 
civil  functions  is  now  about  three  times  that 
of  the  Federal  government. 

But  rising  responsibilities  are  not  neces- 
sarily synonymous  with  rising  strength.  Im- 
provements are  being  made,  and  the  calibre 
of  state  and  local  administration  Is  rising. 
The  reapportionment  decision  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  gives  promise  of  more  represent- 
ative and  responsible  state  legislatures  and 
provides  an  Important  part  of  tlje  changed 
setting  which  makes  a  reexamination  of  Fed- 
eral-state fiscal  relationships  so  timely. 

Still  to  be  resolved,  however.  Is  the  basic 
Issue  of  whether  state  and  local  governments 
are  to  become  mere  service  stations  to  carry 
out  the  myriad  functions  which  fall  to  them 
in  a  modem  and  aflluent  society,  or  to  become 
strong  and  responsible  partners  in  our  fed- 
eralism. 

At  stake  Is  not  only  efficiency  In  govern- 
ment but  a  distribution  of  powers  which  will 
provide  a  balanced  safeguard  against  au- 
thoritarian concentration  of  power  In  the 
national  gfovernment,  however  remote  the 
prospect  of  such  concentratloD  nvay  be. 

What  this  calls  for  Is  not  some  senseless 
sacrifice  of  essential  Federal  authority  on  the 
altar  of  "states  rights,"  but  a  fiscal  realign- 
ment that  will  strengthen  state-local  capacity 
to  serve  without  undermining  the  state-local 
will  and  capacity  to  govern.  What  we  seek 
Is  a  fiscal  federalism  that  not  only  serves  es- 
sential national  interests  but  preserves  the 
strength,  vitality,  and  responsibility  of  state- 
local  gfovemments. 

In  an  era  when  painful  fiscal  pressures  at 
the  state-local  level  co-exist  with  pleasant 
fiscal  dividends  at  the  Federal  level,  state 
and  local  governments  have  a  commanding 
case  for  stronger  Federal  financial  siipport — 
In  a  form  that  will  help  redress  the  Federal- 
state-local  fiscal  balance  and  maintain  the 
autonomy  and  strength  of  the  states. 

THE    CHOICES    AHEAD:     THE    CLAIMS    OF    EQUTrT, 
QUALITY,   AND   EQUALITY    OF   OPPORTUNITY 

In  this  case,  the  reserving  of  equity,  qual- 
ity, and  equality  considerations  to  the  end 
of  my  paper  Is  surely  a  case  of  "last,  but  not 
least."  As  one  convincing  example,  there 
seems  to  be  growing  agreement  that  the 
claims  of  "vertical  equity"  In  our  tax  system 
give  tax  relief  In  the  lowest  brackets  the  first 
order  of  priority  In  our  next  round  of  tax 
cuts. 

But  I  do  not  have  time  or  space  here  to 
express  my  beliefs  and  preference  in  this 
area,  strong  as  they  are.  I  have  Included  this 
heading  chiefly  to  remind  us  that  while  we 
have  concentrated  today  on  the  economic 
aspects  of  alternative  deployments  of  Federal 
fiscal  dividends,  the  proper  mix  depends  in 
even  larger  part  on  the  country's  aortal  and 
pofiftcoJ.  priorities.  And  those  priorities  are 
loading  the  Nation  to  rededicate  our  growing 
material  we«lth  to  the  goal  of  a  rising  quality 
of  life. 


Nioety-eight  Percent  of  Shipping  to  Viet- 
nam by  Merchant  Maria* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  ELUOTT  HAGAN 

or  cEoscu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  HAGAN  of  Georgia.    Mr.  Speaker, 
ori  this  past  Saturday  evening,  I  had  the 
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pleasure  of  hearing  the  commander  of 
the  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service, 
Vice  Adm.  Glynn  R.  Donaho.  U.S.  Navy 
address  the  PropeUer  Club,  Port  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  during  the  club's  annual 
abservance  of  National  Maritime  Day. 

Admiral  Donaho  delivered  a  very  fine 
message  which  he  entitled  "Importance 
of  Our  Merchant  Marine  In  Support  of 
Military  Operations."  His  remarks  were 
well  received,  and  In  my  opinion,  quite 
timely. 

As  important  information  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues, 
I  think  Admiral  Donaho's  remarks  are 
worthy  of  being  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 
Importance   or  Oub   Merchant   Marine   in 
Support  or  MarrAHY  Operations 
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(Remarks  by  Vice  Adm.  Olynn  R.  Donaho, 
U.S.     Navy.     Commander.     Military     Sea 
Transportation    Service,    at    the   Propeller 
Club,  Port  of  Savannah.  Oa..  annual  Marl- 
tiL  J  Day  Banquet,  May  21,  1966) 
It  Is  an  honor,  a  privilege  and  a  personal 
pleasure  for  me  to  participate  In  your  ob- 
servance   of    National    Maritime    Day.     This 
day  has  special  significance  for  the  port  of 
Savannah,  too. 

It  was  from  this  port  147  years  ago  to- 
morrow, that  the  Savanruih..  equipped  with 
a  single  cylinder  ninety  horsepower  steam 
engine  and  a  complete  suit  of  sails,  set  sail, 
propelled  by  wind  and  sometimes  paddle 
wheels,  for  Liverpool  on  the  first  open -sea 
voyage  ever  attempted  by  a  powered  boat. 

We  have  moved  up  the  road  of  progress  a 
fantastic  distance  In  147  years.  Let's  com- 
pare the  original  Savannah  and  her  name- 
SLike,  the  nuclear-powered  ship  Savannah. 
The  steamship  Savannah  had  a  cruising 
range  under  power  of  about  three  days.  The 
nuclear- powered  Savannah  can  remain  un- 
derway as  long  as  three  years.  The  depend- 
ability of  the  ninety  horsepower  steam  en- 
gine was  questionable;  without  sails,  no 
mariner  would  have  gone  to  sea  In  her. 

Those  who  sail  the  seas  under  sail  alone 
today,  are  adventurers. 

Another  anachronism  Is  that  the  early 
Savannah,  as  a  powered  ship,  was  not  com- 
mercially successful. 

Her  namesake.  In  regular  liner  service.  Is 
earning  revenue  carrying  commerce,  the  con- 
sist varying  from  cotton  bales  to  television 
sets. 

She  Is  &  beautlfiU  shlpt  I  hope  you  have 
seen  her.  She  ts  a  show-piece  of  American 
genltis  m  naval  architecture  and  marine  en- 
gineering. 

She  Is  a  forerunner  of  other  scientific — 
some  glamorous— but  aU  novel— changes  In 
ocean  transportation  systems  to  come. 

These  changes  will  occur,  and  I  say  "wUl 
occur,"  advisedly,  because  maritime  affairs 
are  too  Important  In  our  way  of  life  to  be 
Ignored  and  because  maritime  progress  Is 
necessary  if  the  Umted  States  Is  to  maintain 
its  position  as  the  worlds  leading  power. 

Progress  will  not  occur,  however,  unless 
there  Is  an  enlightened  and  Informed  popu- 
lace that  Is  Interested  In  the  development  of 
American  seafaring  capability. 

It  Is  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  goal 
that  NaUonal  Maritime  Week  Is  dedicated. 

Throughout  our  history,  the  American 
merchant  marine  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
our  national  affairs  and  our  national  develop- 
ment. Its  contributions  cannot  be  over- 
looked, nor  should  they  be  down-graded. 

Many  of  our  cities  have  been  a  part  In  the 
life  and  fortunes  of  the  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  contributions  of  the  port  of  Savannah 
have  been  measurable.  Your  efforts  In  In- 
creasing the  volume  of  export  and  import 
cargo  moving  over  your  modem  facilities  ars 
commendable. 


Savannahs  civic  leaders  deserve  warm  con- 
gratulations for  their  vision  and  courage  in 
undertaking  a  seven  mlllloo  dollar  harbor 
improvement  program. 

Without  this  sort  of  support  at  the  local 
level,  no  merchant  marine  policy  of  the 
United  States  can  hope  to  be  successful. 
May  yoiir  port  prosper  as  It  grows. 

HlstortcaUy,  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine quite  literally  was  the  mother  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Our  original  Conti- 
nental Navy  was  little  more  than  a  hastily 
mustered  collection  of  merchant  vessels, 
armed  and  crewed  by  merchant  seamen  and 
professional  fishermen. 

Our  earUest  naval  heroes — John  Paul 
Jones,  John  Barry  and  others,  were  merchant 
seamen  by  training  and  experience. 

Throughout  the  years,  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  has  been  the  Navy's  first  re- 
cruiting ground  In  every  national  crisis, 
whether  It  was  for  personnel  to  man  com- 
batant ships  or  to  provide  addlUonal  ships 
as  naval  auxiliaries.  The  history  and  Inter- 
dependence of  our  merchant  marine  and 
Navy  are  Interwoven  as  warp  and  woof. 

It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  today  the 
umted  States  Navy,  In  particular — our 
Navy — my  profession— salute  the  American 
merchant  marine,  our  nation's  "fourth  arm 
of  defense." 

This  description  of  the  merchant  marine 
was  not  created  by  a  pubUc  relations  group; 
it  was  chiseled  out  of  the  hard  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

We  accept  the  fact  that  a  merchant  marine 
Is  an  essential  element  In  our  defense  estab- 
lishment. 

During  the  Spanish  American  War,  the  lack 
of  a  merchant  marine  made  It  necessary  to 
charter  about  140,000  tons  of  foreign-flag 
shipping  to  support  our  troops  In  Cuba, 

When  the  Great  White  Fleet  of  the  Navy 
made  Its  famous  cruise  around  the  world  In 
1907  to  1909,  It  had  to  be  provisioned  and 
fueled  from  foreign-flag  merchant  ships. 
There  was  no  alternative. 

By  1914  we  still  had  no  significant  mer- 
chant marine;  we  relied  on  British  ships  to 
carry  our  cargoes.  When  England  entered 
World  War  I  as  a  belligerent  power,  she  with- 
drew most  of  her  shipping  not  directly  con- 
tributing to  her  prosecution  of  the  war.  Our 
foreign  trade  was  paralyzed.  Charter  rates 
soared  to  fifteen  times  their  peace-time  levels, 
and  still  sufficient  ships  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. Cargoes  literally  decayed  In  railway 
cars  held  on  sidings  from  New  York  as  far 
west  as  Chicago. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  n  In  1939, 
we  still  did  not  have  a  merchant  fleet  ade- 
quate to  support  military  operations.  The 
first  fruits  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  In  the  form  of  epochmaking  C-2  and 
C-3  ships,  were  being  phased  Into  service  but 
their  number  was  far  too  small  In  view  of 
the  upsurge  In  ocean  transportation  de- 
mands. 

Submarine  shipping  losses  Inhibited  mili- 
tary operations. 

More  importantly.  Just  the  plain  lack  of 
ships  m  quantity  dictated  In  many  instances 
the  timing  of  land  operations,  the  forces  we 
would  commit,  and  the  conduct  and  the 
strategy  of  the  war. 

We  built  a  huge  merchant  fleet  during 
World  War  H.  With  the  ships  surviving  the 
oonfllot,  we  were  able  to  maintain  our  troops 
in  Korea  during  that  chapter  of  our  military 
history. 

Incidental  to  the  growth  of  the  merchant 
fieet  during  that  war.  there  was  a  major 
build-up  <rf  our  Navy,  with  literally  hundreds 
of  merchant-type  hulls  being  converted  for 
a  wide  variety  ot  naval  purposes. 

The  Inter-relatlonsiilp  of  our  Navy  and 
the  merchant  marine  has  one  other  facet 
Many  of  our  commissioned  and  non-commis- 
sioned personnel  on  aoUve  duty  today  have 
a  merchant  marine  background.  These  men 
bring  precious  and  rare  skills  and  experience 


to  the  Navy.    Their  contributions  have  been 
almost  unmeasurable. 

In  1917,  and  again  In  1941,  the  United 
States  was  not  aUgned  with  any  foreign  na- 
tion; she  was  not  a  signatory  to  any  mUltarr 
afisUtance  pact.  Despite  our  so-called  isola- 
tion, we  were  drawn  into  both  wars. 

Today,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
bound  by  treaty  to  supped  foreign  naUons 
who  belong  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  and  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty 
Organization;  It  li  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  Australia-New  Zea- 
land-United States  Treaty;  and  it  has  bi- 
lateral pacts  with  the  Philippines,  Japan 
Korea  and  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China. 

These  potential  military  Involvements 
have  grave  Implications  when  our  merchant 
marine  capability  U  evaluated. 

Examination  of  a  chart  ot  the  world  con- 
firms the  obvious.  The  seas  are  the  links 
between  the  land  masses  where  our  miutary 
forces  are  deployed,  and  the  sees  provide  the 
highways  over  which  the  majority  of  our 
military  logistic  support  must  move. 

The  support  extends  from  Greenland  In 
the  norUi  to  Antarctica  In  the  south— In 
every  ocean— in  many  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  Free  World. 

The  stete  of  our  commercial  seallft  capa- 
bility Is  a  keystone  In  United  States  miUtary 
planning,  as  well  as  In  the  structure  of  our 
domestic  and  International  economic  well- 
being. 

From  Continental  United  States  of  South- 
east Asia  U  the  longest  logistical  sea-route 
in  the  history  of  United  States  military  op- 
erations. It  is  complex.  It  demands  the 
exercise  of  Ingenuity,  and  the  utmost  flexl- 
blUty  in  ships'  operations.  It  requires  the 
resources  of  the  Navy  as  weU  as  the  full 
cooperation  and  support  of  the  American 
shipping  industry. 

Consider  these  statistics  from  a  recent  re- 
port of  the  operations  of  the  MUltarr  Sea 
Transportation  Service: 

a.  Over  85%  of  the  outbound  military  drv 
cargo  booked  during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
fiscal  year.  amounUng  to  nearly  five  million 
measurement  tons,  moved  in  privately  owned 
ships  of  the  American  merchant  fieet 

b.  During  that  same  quarter,  78%  of  the 
ml  itary  petroleum  supplies,  exceeding  five 
million  long  tons,  was  transported  in  tankers 
that  belonged  to  American  shipowners  and 
were  registered  imder  the  American  flag 

c.  For  the  first  six  months  of  thU  fiscal 
year  60%  of  the  military  dry  cargo  con- 
signed to  Southeast  Asia  was  lifted  by  pri- 
vately-owned U.S.  fiag  shipping 

d.  Finally,  in  this  recitation  of  statlsUcs 

n  ^f./n*^^.*?**  98%  of  the  equipment  now 
in  South  Vietnam  was  delivered  by  ship 

None  of  these  figures  is  Intended  to  dis- 
parage the  achievements  of  modern  aircraft 
in  transporting  military  personnel  and 
equipment  In  support  of  military  operations. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  role  of  military 
airlift  will  Increase  in  the  future.  It  must 
be  recognized,  however,  that  airlift  has  lim- 
itations; so  does  seallft. 

-niese  two  modes  of  transportation,  espe- 
cially in  military  logistics,  are  complemen- 
tary.  Each  has  capabilities  which  permit  It 
to  perform  exceptionally  weU  certain  specific 
tasks.  These  are  recognized  by  military 
planners,  and  their  capablllUes  are  used  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently. 

The  record  of  our  merchant  marine  in  sup- 
port of  operations  In  Southeast  Asia  U  a 
repetition  of  its  enviable  achlevemente  dur- 
ing Worid  War  n  and  Korean  hostilities.  It 
Is  a  record  that  deserves  our  highest  admira- 
tion. 

The  shipping  situation  in  South  Vietnam 
is  Improving;  the  numbers  of  ships  are  ade- 
quate, in  relation  to  the  capability  of  the 
ports  to  receive  cargo.  We  are  getting  bet- 
ter productivity  in  cargo  handling  and  con- 
sequently  ships   are   being   turned    around 
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faster.     We  are  bolding  ahtpe  In   the  out- 
porta  for  shorter  and  aborter  periods. 

Am  the  ability  of  the  porta  to  handle 
greater  tonnages  of  cargo  improves,  the 
number  of  ships  needed  to  support  mUltary 
operations  will  decrease. 

Providing  ships  baa  t>een  a  major  and  com- 
pletely cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
American  shipowners. 

I  am  not  praising  one  segment  of  the 
American  maritime  Industry  over  another; 
we  have  rece  /ed  unqualified  responses  from 
the  berth  lines,  both  subsidized  and  unsub- 
sldlzed;  from  the  tramp  operators:  from 
the  tanker  owners;  and  front  tug  and  barge 
corporations. 

Each  of  these  segments  of  the  Industry 
deserves  specUl  attention. 

Berth  llnera  always  have  been  responsive 
to  our  seallft  requirements.  At  the  start  of 
the  build-up  In  South  Vietnam  last  July, 
they  re-artanged  their  schedules  to  give  us 
new  and  direct  service  to  South  Vietnam; 
they  facilitated  fast  delivery  of  urgently 
needed  cargo. 

We  have  been  fortunate,  too,  In  that 
American  berth  line  operators  have  offered 
us  many  of  their  approximately  one  hun- 
dred new,  fast,  versatile  ships.  They  are 
aniong  the  Onest  In  the  world  and  they  per- 
form well. 

The  tramp  ships  are  nearly  all  World  War 
n  construction.  Some  have  been  mod- 
ernised; all  have  been  useful  and  depend- 
able. 

A  significant  fact  about  tramps  Is  that 
they  can  be  made  available  to  the  military 
without  sacrificing  either  their  hard-won 
positions  in  a  regular  trade,  or  the  economic 
well-being  of  American  exporters  and  Im- 
porters who  depend  upon  American-flag  ships 
for  deUvery  of  their  goods.  The  flexibility  of 
trmmp  operations  has  been  proven  to  be  of 
gnat  military  value. 

Ify  command  would  like  to  see  a  large, 
ha*Ithy,  modem  tramp  fleet.  F^om  the  self- 
ish viewpoint  of  the  military  planner,  the 
more  tramps  we  have  under  the  American 
flag,  the  better. 

The  remarkable  support  we  have  been  giv- 
en by  the  tanker  industry  cannot  pass  un- 
noticed. Regardless  of  the  cargo  mix  or  the 
port,  there  has  alweya  been  an  operator 
willing  to  offer  his  tanker  for  lifting  military 
petroleum. 

We  normally  do  not  sail  privately  owned 
ships  Into  the  Arctic,  but  we  rely  upon  mer- 
chant seamen  to  crew  the  Oovemment- 
owned  tankers  that  navigate  the  ice-covered 
waters  of  Baffin  Bay. 

In  our  world-wide  operations  we  have  come 
to  rely  greatly  upon  the  skill  and  daring  of 
American  tug  seamen.  They  brave  all  oceans, 
any  distance,  hauling  barges,  cranes,  small 
craft,  and  an  almost  unending  assortment 
of  Items  that  can  be  towed. 

On*  eompany  mustered  an  assortment  of 
togs  and  barges  to  provide  much  needed  In- 
shors  support  of  cargo  discharging  activities 
In  South  Vietnam. 

Other  companies  have  contributed  tugs  as 
w«U  ss  barges  on  regular  schedules  between 
TJkitted   States  porta   and  overseas  desttna- 


Tlielr  support  has  been  real,  and  fully  ap- 
prsdated  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  what 
tfcsy  have  done. 

Wtthout  United  States  flag  shipping  to 
project  our  military  capability  ashore,  that 
capability  cannot  fully  be  used  strategically 
cr  terttmllj  Some  of  our  national  policy 
iilijMUfw  to  maintain  world  peace  might  be 
frustrated  without  seallft  capability. 

Ijs  a  national  emergency,  the  Government 
might  exercise  Its  authority  to  requisition 
shipping  for  military  support.  During  the 
Korean  hostilities  o\ir  Qovemment  did  not 
•boose  this  means  of  obtaining  ships,  nor  has 
tt  done  so  for  current  military  operations. 

As  Oommander  unitary  Sea  Transporta- 
tion Service.  I  am  the  BxecutlTC  Director  for 


Ocean  Transportation  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.  I  am  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  Is  the  Single  Manager  for 
Ocean  Transportation,  for  policy  matters, 
and  to  the  CStief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
operational  matters. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  of 
the  lAlitary  Sea  Transportation  Service.  I 
must  rely  on  the  American  merchant  marine 
to  augment  the  capability  of  the  command. 
We  depend  upon  the  Industry  to  provide  the 
bulk  of  our  seallft. 

We  also  have  access  to  the  National  De- 
fense Reserve  Fleet,  maintained  by  the  Marl- 
time  Administration.  Prom  the  resources  In 
this  Reserve  Fleet,  we  have  activated  about 
one  hundred  dry-cargo  ships.  A  few  of  them 
had  not  been  used  since  World  War  11;  others 
had  been  idle  since  Korean  hostilities:  and 
some  had  been  operating  within  weeks  of  the 
time  we  took  them  over. 

These  reactivated  ships  are  operated  for 
the  Government — for  the  Commander  Mili- 
tary Sea  Transportation  Service — by  selected 
steamship  companies  who  hold  General 
Agency  Agreements  with  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator. The  companies  are  responsible 
for  complete  management  of  the  ships  as- 
signed to  them,  including  their  manning. 
This  latter  charge  has  proven  difllcxUt 
occasionally. 

My  command  Is  working  with  manage- 
ment, with  labor,  and  other  Government 
agencies  to  accelerate  training  programs  for 
licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel.  We  hope 
that  these  programs  will  produce  qualified 
men  to  fill  some  of  the  now-empty  billets 
aboard  American  ships.  Some  of  your 
ships — some  Government-owned  ships 
manned  by  United  States  civil  service  ma- 
rine personnel — have  been  delayed  tempo- 
rarily in  sailing  foreign  because  they  did  not 
have  key  personnel  abroad.  The  magnitude 
of  this  problem  should  not  be  exaggerated, 
nor  should  It  be  minimized. 

A  significant  aspect  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine personnel  difficulties  today  Is  that  the 
average  aige  of  the  American  seaman  Is  47 
years! 

That  young  men  must  be  attracted  and 
retained  in  the  seafaring  trade  Is  axiomatic. 
I  reserve  special  homage  for  the  men  who 
sail  our  American  flag  ships.  Nowhere  are 
there  more  competent,  more  professional,  or 
more  humanitarian  seafarers.  Their  gallan- 
try In  World  War  II  has  become  part  of  the 
American  heritage  of  heroism.  Their  indi- 
vidual willingness  to  sail,  carrying  military 
cargoes  to  any  destination  under  all  circum- 
stances has  t>een  demonstrated  time  and 
again.  The  contribution  these  professionals 
have  made  to  accomplishing  the  full  mission 
of  military  seallft  are  particularly  note- 
worthy. 

I  have,  and  my  command  has,  the  greatest 
admiration  and  respect  for  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  is  vital  to  the  aooom- 
pllshment  of  the  mission  of  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service. 

The  number  of  ships  in  our  fleet  Is  kept 
small  deliberately,  by  Inter-agency  agree- 
ments In  order  that  Government  resources 
will  not  be  competitive  with  private 
ente.-prise. 

This  small  fleet  assures  however,  an  im- 
mediate, though  limited,  response  to  mili- 
tary needs.  Generally  speaking,  it  consists 
of  ships  which  are  especially  compatible  to 
military  use.  For  example,  we  have  iroop 
transports,  heavy-Uft  dry-cargo  ships.  Ice- 
strengthened  cargo  carrier*,  small  and  shal- 
low-draft dry-cargo  ships,  aircraft  ferries, 
roll -on /roll-off  vehicle  carriers,  clean  and 
black  tankers  of  various  sizes,  and  a  diversi- 
fied group  of  special  project  ships  that  sup- 
port the  Eastern  and  Western  Missile  Test 
Ranges  of  the  Air  Force,  hydrographlc  and 
oceanographlc  research,  helicopter  electronic 
component  repair  ships,  and  a  number  ot 
ships  conducting  claaslfled  programs  spon- 
sored by  various  Government  agencies. 


Those  of  us  engaged  in  dally  operations 
of  ships  and  moving  military  cargoes  have 
contact  with  many  dedicated  men  who  are 
looking  Into  the  futtire  of  American  ship- 
ping; they  believe  that  we  are  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 

There  are  a  few  significant  developments 
of  recent  years : 

Container  ships  are  being  put  into  service 
on  some  of  the  most  competitive  trade  routes 
In  the  world. 

There  is  continuing  interest  In  the  further 
development  of  atomic  power  for  merchant 
ships. 

Improved  methods  of  handling  break-bulk 
cargo  are  under  close  examination. 

Some  of  the  administrative  paperwork  of 
shipping  is  being  computerized. 

New  concepts  of  ocean  transportation, 
such  as  carrying  barges  in  large,  fast  ships 
for  rapid  discharge  In  ports  of  call,  are  being 
explored. 

Ships  able  to  accept  wheeled  and  tracked 
vehicles  that  roll  on  and  roll  off.  as  distin- 
guished from  the  conventional  Uft-on  and 
lift-off  operation,  have  proven  themselves  to 
be  economically  effective. 

Surface  effect  and  hydrofoil  ships,  to  date 
confined  to  quiet  waters,  are  being  studied 
with  ever-increasing  attention  and  imagi- 
nation. 

Despite  the  frustrations,  the  divergent 
views  on  matters  of  policy,  the  name-calling, 
and  the  obvious  lack  of  harmony  between 
many  segments  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  Industry,  the  future  holds  promise, 
in  my  opinion. 

And  finally,  I  conclude  with  an  excerpt 
from  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt  when 
he  submitted  his  message  to  the  Congress  in 
1936  calling  for  new  legislation  to  revitalize 
the  American  merchant  marine: 

"An  American  merchant  marine  Is  one  of 
our  firmly  established  traditions.  It  was, 
during  the  first  half  of  our  national  exist- 
ence, a  great  and  growing  asset.  Since  then, 
it  has  declined  in  value  and  Importance. 
The  time  has  come  to  square  this  traditional 
ideal  with  effective  performance." 

I  believe  this  Is  where  we  stand  today. 
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EXTE24SION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NrW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
something  about  Memorial  Day  that 
never  falls  to  strike  sparks  from  the  flints 
of  our  Nation's  patriots.  It  is  a  day 
when  Americans  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
all  that  they  have  to  be  grateful  for.  j 

In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert In  the  Record  today  a  Memorial  Day 
statement  by  Floyd  Silk,  national  VAVS 
representative  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Union,  UJ3,A.: 

Mkmobial  Dat 
I  (By  Floyd  I.  Silk) 

On  this  day.  In  pcu^cular,  as  well  as  on 
every  day  of  our  Ilv«s,  it  behooves  each  of  us 
to  keep  the  FlanMS  ctf  Patriotism  alive  and 
make  every  effort  to  retain  the  freedom  we 
all  cherish  so  dearly.  We  owe  this,  not  only 
to  those  who  sacrificed  so  much  to  provide 
us  with  these  blessings,  but  to  those  stUI 
unborn  who  may  continue  to  live  in  these 
United  States  of  America  and  enjoy  the 
liberties  that  have  been  ours  for  the  past 
191  years.    We  must  be  sure  that  our  younger 
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generation  and  those  who  come  after  them 
learn  and  understand  the  full  meaning  of 
American  Ideals  and  Principals. 

Memorial  Day  signifies  a  sacred  trust  for 
all  Americans.  We  must  always  remember 
the  many  sacrifices  that  were  made  in  otir 
behalf  so  that  the  great  American  Heritage 
that  is  ours  will  continue  to  flourish.  We 
must  never  take  It  for  granted. 

We.  nnd  those  who  come  after  us,  must 
have  the  courage  to  face  any  challenge  from 
those  who  would  attempt  to  take  these 
precious  liberties  away.  We  must  be  Imbued 
with  a  firm  determination  to  preserve  these 
liberties.  We  must  be  fearless  and  confi- 
dent—not matter  how  severe  or  great  the 
challenge. 

We  must  not  tolerate  the  misuse  of  free 
ns.sembly,  free  speech,  free  press  and  freedom 
of  religion.  If  we  are  not  ever  vigilant  re- 
pardlng  the  misuse  of  these  liberties,  we 
stand  to  los*  all  of  them— a  tragic  defection 
of  our  obligation  to  the  gallant  heroes  of 
all  wars  who  fought  and  died  to  preserve 
them.  Let  \is  resolve  to  keep  the  United 
States  of  America  a  Shrine  of  Preedom-Iov- 
ing  people— where  Democracy,  Equality  and 
Justice  are  practiced.  In  the  words  of 
Francis  Scott  Key.  let  us  continue  the  tradi- 
tions of  our  Nation  and  keep  it  the  "Land 
of  the  Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave'" 
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Bob  Jones  Reports  oa  Campsite  Experi- 
ences of  Unit  of  Hawaii's  25th  Division 
in  Vietcong  Territory 

j:xtension  op  remarks 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.     Mr.  Speaker  be- 
cause we  are  aU  interested  in  what  really 
poes  on  in  Vietnam  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  recent 
dispatch   from  Reporter  Bob  Jones  in 
Tiung  Lap,  Vietnam,  which  strengthens 
my   belief   tliat  he   is  one  of  the  best 
journalists  reportong  on  the  war     His 
story  of  American  fighting  men's  combat 
strategy,  of  their  matter-of-fact  reaction 
to    the   discovery   of   deadly    Claymore 
mines,  of  the  anxiety  which  comes  from 
the  awareness  that  the  enemy  knows  the 
location   of   their  campsite,   of   scram- 
bling for  cover  from  sniper's  bullets   of 
the  discomfort  of  sleeping  in  a  driving 
rainstorm  with  20-knot  winds,  and  of 
their  high  morale  and  fighting  spirit  are 
vivid  and  realistic  because  Jones  himself 
was  part  of  the  entire  action. 

I  submit  for  inclusion  In  the  Congres- 
sional REcoiiD  Reporter  Bob  Jones'  arti- 
cle in  which  he  relates  the  fighting  as  he 
and  the  men  of  the  2d  Battalion  Wolf- 
hounds of  Hawaii's  25th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion experienced  it  one  harrowing  night 
In  the  rice  paddies  near  Trung  Lap. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Sunday 
fatar-Bulletin  and  Advertiser  of  April  25, 
1966 1 

Long  Night  fob  2d  Battalion 
(By  Bob  Jones) 

.K^"n"'?  ^^'  ^'^  Nam.— The  first  night  that 
the  2nd  Battalion  Wolfhounds  spent  in  the 
,^'  1"  pa***!?  near  here,  the  Viet  Cong  tossed 
two  60mm  mortar  rounds  at  the  perimeter 
without  hurting  anyone. 


•Charlie"  ,also  had  set  up  giant  Claymore 
mines  In  the  surrounding  treeline,  but  Wolf- 
hound squads  poked  out  In  the  bushes  at 
first  light  and  found  them. 

The  second  night  was  approaching.  "This 
could  be  a  long  one,"  said  Lt.  Col.  Boyd  T. 
Bashore,  the  battalion  oommander.  He'd 
said  the  same  thing  before,  and  the  funny 
thing  is  that  he  usually  was  right. 

Sfc  Harry  Dobbs  of  Ccwnpany  B  was  pick- 
ing up  his  platoons  supplies  for  the  lone 
night  ahead. 

"How  many  flares  to  a  box?"  he  called  to 
the  man  In  the  ammo  truck. 

"Sixteen." 

"Gimme  a  box  of  them.  What  klnda  gren- 
ades you  got?" 

■•M-26  frags  (fragmentation)." 

•Well,  gimme  a  box  of  those,  too." 

•  Sounds  like  youTe  gonna  fight  a  war  to- 
night, Sarge."' 

"Hell,  we  already  fought  our  war  todav  " 
said  Hobbs.  ' ' 

There  was  a  little  edglness  in  camp  because 
by  now  the  VC  would  know  exactly  where  the 
Wolfhounds  were  camped.  The  civilians  had 
deserted  the  nearby  farmhouses  during  the 

A  few  of  the  men  were  hoping  the  VC 
would  hit  m  strength.  "We  can  reaUy  bend 
their  plow  for  •em  a  little."  said  one  of  the 
sergeants. 

Sp  4  Bill  Ireland  was  half-way  itching  for 
a  fight.  "My  step-brother.  SpeciaUst  Arthur 
Denmeat.  was  killed  here  March  29  with  the 

^  .?..'*f"°'"^'*^"  ^^  ^'^  "My  cousin.  Pfc 
Dav^d  Arnold,  was  killed  here  the  same  day 
with  the  1st  Battalion  Wolfhounds  " 
..J!"'  ^°^^  ^"^*  wanted  a  good  nlghfs  sleep. 
TTiey  broke  a  Claymore  on  us  last  night  and 
when  those  fragments  came  sailing  over  thev 
were  whistling  Dixie."  said  one  of  the  GIs 
hauling  a  box  of  grenades  out  to  the  oeri- 
meter.  ^ 

I  sat  down  with  an  old  Viet  Nam  acquain- 
tance and  former  Korean  War  vet  1st  Set 
George  Dizon  of  LahaJna,  topklck  of  Com- 

••Help  yourself  to  some  C  rations."  he  said 
and  I  did— a  can  of  fruit  cocktail,  which  most 

?h.l  T^^^^'"'®  *'°'"^  *^  "»«>''  «  the  only 
thing  I  u  eat  from  the  canned  dinners 

We  hadn^t  said  a  dozen  words  between  us 
when  supper"  came  to  a  halt.  Snipers  cut 
loose  from  two  sides  of  the  rice  paddy  Di- 
zon went  diving  over  a  rice-paddy  dike  and 
the  rest  of  us  spread  in  10  directions 

A  bullet  hit  one  of  Dlzon^s  men,  a  young- 
ster named  Keams,  in  the  back  They 
hauled  him  into  the  hospital  tent  where  the 

^d  "hV^^Ce'lfka?.^  ^°'^  ^'"^  '  ''^<^  -^-  -- 
Another  GI  was  hit  In  the  lee     Thi.n  th« 

U^'^iT;^'  '"^^^'^  '°^«  wl^';^hat^ound^' 
like  $5,000  worth  of  ammunition  on  the 
snvper  positions.     That  is  how  they  pass  the 

h^  !t  ""'P^"  ^^""^  ^^^^  sneak  shot  will 
bring  the  world  down  on  their  heads 

onH  ►i"  blasted  grapeshot  Into  the  treeline 
and  the  machine  guns  poured  several  belts 
of  ammo  all.  along  the  woods.  Even  the 
morUrs  got  In  on  the  act. 
tJ^ir'^n'*'?'  e^acuaUon  chopper  came  In  and 
«^M  J,  I  two  wounded  men  out.  The  camp 
settled  down  for  the  night.  ^ 

T>fl  ^^^^  *  hastily-improvised  shelter  with 
«c  Jim  Seaguine.     He  should  get  a  soecial 

in^H?  /'°'?  **'•'  «*^*"  C^^P^^-  CiS 
Institute  Of  Architects  because  the  "hootch  " 
as   they  call   such   a  shelter,   held  up  even 
when   a  SO-knot  wind  and  a  drivlne  rain- 
storm hit  about  7  p.m.  '""iving  rain- 
It  was  damp  inside,  but  more  comfortable 
than  outside— Which  is  where  the  perimeter 
giiards  and  the  guys  stationed  around  to  yeU 
out    mortar  attack'  were  spending  the  night. 
It  was  a  little  hard  to  get  to  sl4p. 
There  were  VC  out  there.    The  helicopter 
carrying  Col.  Lynnwood  Johnson.  2ndBri- 
gade   commander,   had   been  shot  at  as  he 
came  in  earlier  for  a  chat  with  Col.  Bayshore 
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About  midnight,  a  ground-shaking  explo- 
slon  split  the  silent  night. 

•Mortar!"  yelled  a  guard.  I  poked  -Sea- 
guine, who  woke  up  a  little  dopey  from  sleep 
and  needed  about  30  seconds  to  figure  out 
he  was  In  Viet  Nam  and  not  at  home  Then 
he  grabbed  his  helmet  and  headed  for  a  hole 

It  hadn^t  been  a  mortar.  Some  ••Charlie" 
had  crept  within  spitting  distance  of  tho 
tanks  and  planted  two  Chinese  Claymore 
mines  facing  the  battalion  command  post 

Only  one  went  off,  but  the  shrapnel  with 
a  range  of  200  yards  had  whlsUed  around 
the  whole  campsite.  Dirt  and  weeds  had  hit 
our  hootch.  It  wasn't  until  morning  that 
neighboring  •'camper"  Sp/4  Phillip  Entep 
found  he  could  put  his  fingers  through  the 
holes  the  sharpnel  had  cut  In  his  shelter 

The  only  person  hit  was  Capt.  Gene  Baxter 
the  artillery  liaison  officer.  He  suffered  an 
arm  injury.  The  next  morning  they  found 
the  other  Claymore,  its  detonation  wire 
broken,  still  sitting  on  Its  metal  legs  in  the 
field. 

It  was  time  to  pull  out.  Morning  marked 
the  start  of  "Operation  Kahala",  in  which 
tanks  would  Join  the  Wolfhounds  to  hit  a 
VC  political  and  storage  center. 

But  the  Wolfhounds'  troubles,  it  turned 
out,  weren^t  over. 


Inflation  Threats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TENNBSSBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVE3 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 
Mr     BROCK.     Mr.     Speaker,    every 
Member  of  the  House  Is  concerned  over 
the  rising  spiral  of  price  inflaUon.    Those 
of  us  who  help  with  the  grocery  shop- 
ping are  appalled  by  the  Increased  costs 
of  foodstuffs,  and  the  outlay  from  the 
family  budget  for  eating  Is  steadily  ris- 
ing   Perhaps  no  one  has  approached  the 
problem  wdth  the  humor  of  Ernest  P 
Lyons  in  the  Memphis  Press-Scimltar 
who  suggests  we  switch  from  beefsteal^ 
to  chithngs  so  the  Great  Society  am  put 
the  brakes  on  Its  great  InflaUon.     Mr 
Lyons'  column  would  be  funnier  If  It 
were  not  so  true. 

I   have   unanimous   consent   to   have 
'Pass  the  Chitllngs;  We're  Fighting  That 
Inflation"  Inserted  In  the  AwJendlx  of 
the  Record. 

Pass  thb  CnrrLiNcs;   Wb'b«  Fighting  That 

Inflation 

(By  Ernest  F.  Lyons) 

LBJ  has  asked  Lady  Bird  to  buy  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  for  the  White  House  and  to 
lay  off  putting  some  extra  rooms  on  the 
ranch  house. 

Housewives  and  home  remodelers  through- 
out  the   land   are   supposed   to   follow   this  t 
noble  example,  making  do  on  flank  and  neck- 
bones  and  postponing  that  spare   bedroom 
in  the  attic. 

Welcome  to  the  club.  LBJ  and  Lady  Bird 
ITie  average  American  has  not  sunk  hu 
choppers  into  a  Juicy  prime  steak  for  three 
years.  We  switched  first  to  pork  chops,  and 
they  went  up.  Then  we  started  buying 
chicken  and  it  took  wing  for  the  strato- 
sphere. So  we  Jumped  to  bacon  and  eggs  and 
•^11^"  Juniped  over  the  moon.     Where 

LBJ  CHICKKNS 

Come  on  over  to  our  house  and  have  some 
grits,    black-eyed    peas,    turnip    greens    and 
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armadillo.  We  ■witched  to  armadillo  about 
tbe  time  chuck  went  up  to  99  cent«  a  pound. 
We  call  them  LBJ  chlckena.  It  may  be  of 
Interest  to  note  that  we  called  cottontail 
rabbits  and  gopher  turtles  Hoover  chickens 
back  In  that  era  called  the  Oreat  Depression. 

What's  this  here  new  inflation  you're  talk- 
ing to  Lady  Bird  about?  It  sure  ain't  infla- 
tlcm  of  the  pocketbook.  Sure,  we  ^t  twice 
as  many  bucks  worth  less  than  half  as  much 
but  by  the  time  the  "de-ducks"  bite  into 
them  for  Social  Security.  Income  tax  and 
hospital  Insurance  there's  a  mighty  little  left 
for  the  car  payment,  the  home  mortgage 
payment,  tbe  furniture  payment  and  that 
wonderful  Innovation,  the  perpetual  credit 
payment  to  the  mail  order  house. 

Don't  worry  none  about  us  building  a  new 
bedroom  in  the  attic.  You  have  got  Infla- 
Uon  Ucked  if  that  ts  all  it  takes.  Would  It 
helped  If  we  stopped  eating? 

Suggesting  that  we  quit  munching  mar- 
bled rare  beef,  filet  nilgnon  pate  de  fole 
gras,  truffles  and  black  caviar  ts  not  a  bad 
Idea.  We  can  do  that  easy.  But  there  are 
some  items  still  fairly  reasonable  that  we 
have  a  bard  time  looking  In  the  face.  How 
about  you  and  Lady  Bird  breaking  the  ice 
with  a  dinner  to  the  French  ambassador 
featuring  chitllngs?  That  sort  of  example 
would  encourage  us. 

WB'IX   DO  Otni   BEST 

We  folks  down  home  are  sorry  that  we  set 
off  the  Oreat  Inflation  with  our  fancy  ap- 
petites and  well  do  our  best  to  stop  It.  We 
are  asking  everybody  in  town  to  knock  off 
thoM  champagne  lunches  and  to  quit  going 
to  tbe  Buimy  Club  more  than  once  or  twice 
a  week. 

We  citizens  realize  that  the  head  of  st.ite 
has  to  be  backed  up  with  vital  slashes  where 
It  counts,  faced  as  be  is  with  unavoidable 
expanaea  like  h*Tlng  to  send  congressmen  off 
on  Junkets  to  Tokyo  and  Australia  so  they 
can  get  the  cobwebs  out  of  their  minds. 

Actually,  LBJ,  we  like  grits,  cow  peas  and 
armadillo.  It  to  a  Joy  for  us  to  co-operate 
while  we  make  It  poastble  for  others  to  plunk 
down  tlOO  a  plate  at  Democratic  dinners 
featuring  rock  Cornish  hens  and  wild  rice, 
downed  with  splashes  of  the  bubbly. 

We  know  what  a  load  you  are  carrying 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Job  Corps.  Head 
Start,  AppcUachia  and  paying  all  those 
poverty-stricken  big  farmers  with  their 
Cadillacs  for  not  raising  stuff.  There  must 
be  nights  when  you  cant  hardly  get  no 
sleep  wondering  whether  we  are  going  to 
do  our  part  by  buying  three  pounds  of  what 
tbe  man  says  Is  hamburger  for  a  dollar  and 
not  putting  in  a  new  commode. 

Stop  worrying.  We're  helping.  Pass  the 
chitllngs,  pleas*. 


Keynote  Speech  by  RepreientatiTC 
WilliuB  F.  Ryu 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or   CALtPOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday,  April  22,  our  col- 
league, WnxiAM  P.  Ryaw,  delivered  the 
keynote  address  before  the  National  Con- 
ference  of  College  Young  Democrats  here 
In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

He  spoke  of  the  dilemma  of  a  society 
undertaking  to  provide  both  guns  and 
butter.  He  spoke  of  the  problems  of  the 
poor  and  the  unemirioyed  and  how  the 


President's  budget  request  for  1967  had 
decimated  Its  own  Great  Society  pro- 
grams— how  t^<'  administration  budget 
was  clearly  stressing  war  in  preference 
to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  He  said  on 
that  occasion : 

The  American  poor  are  fighting  the  Viet- 
nam war.  and  they  are  paying  for  it.  and 
they  are  losing  from  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  vision,  vigilance  and 
continued  pressure  of  liberal  Members 
such  as  our  colleague  from  New  York, 
the  House,  has  restored  some  funds  for 
Great  Society  programs  which  were 
omitted  from  current  budget  requests. 

Congressman  Ryan  points  out  the  need 
for  even  greater  programs  in  the  future, 
and  how  the  massive  need  cannot  even 
begin  to  be  met  by  current  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the  wisdom  em- 
bodied in  this  address  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Before  coming  here  today.  I  was  undecided 
whether  to  address  you  as  college  students 
or  as  young  Democrats.  College  studenu. 
I  take  it.  are  suppoeed  to  be  analytical  and 
idealistic.  Democrats,  we  might  say.  are  sup- 
posed to  be  political  creatures — political  and 
realistic.  But  finally  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  National  College  Young  Democrats  are 
probably  a  blend  of  the  two — and  that  I 
could  appeal  to  your  Idealism  while  asking 
you  to  be  political  realists. 

Today  my  topic  is  the  Great  Society.  I 
want  to  discuss  with  you  the  total  Inade- 
quacy of  our  current  programs;  and  I  want 
to  ask  you  to  leave  this  conference  deter- 
mined to  work  for  Democratic  candidates 
who  will  strive  to  create  a  truly  Great  So- 
ciety. 

The  topic  of  this  convention,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  is  the  poor  In  the  Great  Society. 
For  the  most  part  my  remarks  will  be  an 
effort  to  deflne  the  Great  Society.  But  as 
the  keynote  tpeaker  I  feel  compelled  to  be- 
gin by  trying  to  deflne  the  "poor." 

What  do  we  really  mean  when  we  talk 
about  the  poor?  Are  we  talking  about  a  cul- 
ture— or  a  subcvilture?  Are  the  poor  an 
ethnic  or  racial  group?  We  will  return  to 
the  subtler  aspects  of  this  question  later. 
But  for  now,  let  me  suggest  that  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  poor  Is  perfectly  ob- 
vious. To  paraphrase  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
description  of  the  "rich  ";  "The  poor  are  dif- 
ferent from  you  and  me — they  have  less 
money." 

Perhaps  some  of  you  are  historians  and 
remember  the  years  when  Calvin  Coolidge. 
warmed  Washington  with  his  dry  New  Eng- 
land wit.  He  used  to  explain  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that — "When  people  are  out  of 
work,  unemplojrment  results."  He  was  right 
of  course.  And  while  I  will  not  try  to  rival 
his  foresight,  I  would  like  to  build  upon  his 
Insight.  Indeed.  I  will  flatly  assert  It.  When 
people  have  no  nvoney,  poverty  results.  I'm 
perfectly  serious  about  this,  because  I  think 
that  too  often  we  try  to  explain  away  poverty 
by  drawing  profllea  of  the  poor.  The  poor 
are  not  statistics;  they  are  people.  After  a 
while  I  get  tired  of  hearing  people  boast  that 
only  3  or  4  percent  of  the  American  work- 
force Is  unemployed.  To  coin  another  Coo- 
lidglsm.  I  might  point  out  that  among  the  3 
or  4  million  people  who  are  out  of  work,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  100  percent. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  Leon  Keyserllng  told 
a  story  which  I  think  we  all  would  do  well 
to  remember. 

"Being  older  than  most  people  In  Washing- 
ton now,"  he  said,  "I  remember  when  the 
Titanic  sank.  More  than  3,000  people  were 
on  the  boat,  and  by  and  large  the  women  and 
ohildren  were  saved  and  the  men  drowned. 
A  lot  of  economists  today,  who  explain  why 


people  are  poor  by  their  personal  character- 
istics, would  say  tbe  men  drowned  because 
they  had  the  characteristics  of  being  men. 
I  would  say  no;  the  men  drowned  because  the 
boat  sank.  Furthermore,  as  there  were  only 
half  enough  lifeboats  to  go  around,  and  if 
the  women  and  chUdren  were  not  put  in  life- 
boats, but  the  men  were  put  in  lifeboats, 
the  men  would  have  been  saved.  The  only 
choice  was  as  to  which  people  drowned,  not 
as  to  how  many  drowned." 

Today  we  are  talking  at>out  the  34  million 
people  who  are  not  lucky  enough  to  fit  into 
a  lifeboat.  In  other  words,  the  poor  are  those 
with  low  income;  those  with  low  income  are 
largely  those  without  Jobs;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  unemployed  are  not  unemployable. 
They  are  the  victims  of  a  limited  economy. 

Having  portrayed.  If  not  defined  the  poor, 
I  suppose  we  should  now  ask  the  queetion. 
"What  Is  the  Great  Society?"  Is  it  a  blue- 
print for  a  brave  new  world?  la  it  a  cam- 
,palgn  pledge?  Is  it  a  legislative  program? 
Is  it  an  advertising  slogan?  In  a  sense  I  sup- 
pose that  Is  like  asking  whether  Moby  Dick 
was  a  white  whale,  a  God-figure,  or  as  one 
critic  has  suggested,  tbe  American  South. 
To  find  the  answer,  we  must  look  at  the 
text — or  ask  the  author.  What  does  the 
author  President  Johnson  think  that  the 
Great  Society  Is? 

At  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  May  22.  1964. 
President  Johnson  said  "tbe  Oreat  Society 
rests  on  abundance  and  liberty  for  all.  It 
demands  an  end  to  poverty  and  racial  Injus- 
tice, to  which  we  are  totnlly  committed  in 
our  time.  But  that  is  Just  the  beginning. 
The  Great  Society  Is  a  place  where  every 
child  can  find  knowledge  to  enrich  his  mind 
and  to  enlarge  his  talents.  It  Is  a  place 
where  leisure  is  a  welcome  chance  to  build 
and  reflect,  not  a  feared  cause  of  boredom 
and  reetlessneee. 

"It  Is  a  place  where  the  city  of  man  serves 
not  only  the  needs  of  the  body  and  for  the  de- 
mands of  commerce,  but  the  desire  for  beauty 
and  the  hunger  for  community."  That  was 
the  President's  dscrlption  of  the  Great  So- 
clty  in  1964. 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  the  Great  Society  is 
an  open-ended  promise  Into  which  anyone 
can  squeeze  bis  hopes  for  a  brighter  world. 
To  the  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  It 
is  participatory  democracy.  TO  civil  rights 
militants,  it  Is  freedom  now.  To  the  middle 
class.  It  is  an  attack  on  air  pollution,  urban 
blight,  crime  and  disintegrating  schools.  To 
my  little  daughter  it  ts  a  world  of  candy, 
fluff  and  horses.  To  King  Arthur  it  was 
Camelot. 

But  this  conference  is  concerned  icitti  the 
poor.  What  does  the  Great  Society  mean  to 
them?  The  President  has  said:  "For  that 
other  nation  within  a  nation — the  poor — 
whose  distress  has  now  captured  the  con- 
science of  America,  I  will  ask  the  Congress 
not  only  to  continue  but  to  speed  up  the 
War  on  Poverty.  And  In  so  doing,  we  will 
provide  the  added  energy  of  achievement 
with  the  Increased  efficiency  of  experience." 

How  do  the  nation's  poor  seem  to  be  react- 
ing to  all  this  concern  and  effort  In  their  be- 
half? Are  they  grateful?  satisfied?  acqui- 
escent? 

Many  of  us  have  been  aware  of  a  growing 
restlessness  and  unease  In  the  face  of  all  the 
promises  made  by  the  architects  of  the  Great 
Society — but  have  never  been  sure  of  the 
reality,  source,  or  extent  of  these  distress 
sig^nals. 

Last  week  the  signals  suddenly  rang  loud- 
ly and  clearly — and  began,  for  the  first  time, 
to  draw  national  attention  to  part  of  the 
reality.  Last  week  the  Citizen's  Crusade 
Against  Poverty — held  a  meeting  here  in 
Washington,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  meeting  were  the  poor 
themselves. 

They  were  neither  grateful  nor  satisfied. 
In  fact,  they  were  irate.    During  the  first  day 
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of  the  meeting  they  said  that  the  Poverty 
Program  is  "one  big  laugh." 

On  the  second  day  tempers  flared  Ona 
woman  shouted  "when  all  this  porerty  mcm- 
ey  is  spent,  the  rtch  nian  U  going  to  be  richer 
and  I'm  still  going  to  be  receiving  a  welfar* 
check."  Others  began  to  heckle.  One  wom- 
an interrupted  the  speech  by  Sargent 
Shriver.  Director  of  the  War  on  Poverty  to 
call  out  "Tell  us  where  the  poor  people  'are 
being  helped." 

A  spokesman  for  the  meeting,  later  at- 
tempting to  describe  what  had  happened  and 
why,  said  "when  people  heard  him  describe 
what  was  happening  In  their  own  neighbor- 
hoods—neighborhood* that  residents  had 
said  were  untouched  by  the  drive  against 
poverty — they  became  upset." 

Here  in  the  words  of  the  Washington  Star 
is  what  happened: 

"An  address  by  federal  anti-poverty  direc- 
tor Sargent  Shriver  broke  up  in  pandemoni- 
um here  this  afternoon  as  several  dozen  per- 
sons heckled  him,  attempted  to  shout  him 
down  and  Jostled  him  as  he  left  a  downtown 
hotel.  In  the  half-hour  address  to  a  lunch- 
eon session  of  the  Citizens  Crusade  Against 
Poverty  Convention,  the  seemingly  unflap- 
able  Shriver  rattled  off  figures  tojflemonstrate 
the  success  of  the  poverty  program— while 
demonstrators,  many  with  tears  in  their  eyes 
shouted  at  him  time  and  time  again  vrtth- 
out  receiving  recognition." 

To  the  vocal  poor  people  at  that  conven- 
tion, the  figures  rattled  off  by  Shriver— 
which  are,  incidentelly,  rather  impressive— 
were  meaningless  doubletalk.  The  flgrires 
that  so  impressed  Shriver  did  not  Impress 
them.  One  had  the  sense  not  only  that 
they  kept  score  differently,  but  that  they 
were  talking  about  a  different  game. 

Why  should  there  be  such  a  discrepancy 
in  various  understandings  of  what  is  taking 
place?  Are  the  poor  people  asking  for 
miracles?— for  and  overnight  success  that  U 
impossible?  Is  there  any  reality  to  their 
discontent? 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  their  ex- 
perience.    Most  of  you  probably  read  about 
the    people    from    "Tent    City".    Mississippi 
who   came   to   Washington   two   weeks   ago. 
They  wanted  Sargent  Shriver  to  fund  a  pro- 
gram of  self-help  housing  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta.     After  first  having  encouraged  them 
OEO  suddenly  interposed  all  kinds  of  objec- 
tions.    So   they  set   up   tents   in   Lafayette 
Park— Just  a  few  blocks  from  here-across 
from  the  White  House.     Their  demand  was 
not   very  obscure.     They  are   poor— in   fact 
they  deflne  themselves  in  terms  of  no  In- 
come and   negative   income.     No   Income   is 
when  a  person  has  no  work  and  no  other 
money  coming  in.     Negative  Income  Is  when 
a  person  works  on  a  plantation  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  owes  the  man  $500.     That's 
negative  income.     Most  of  the   people  who 
came  to  Washington  have  negative  Income. 
They  have  been  kicked  off  the  plantations 
and  generally  owe  money  to  the  plantation 
ovmer     The  Mississippi   State   Employment 
o^^"^  ^  Commission  estimates  that  between 
20.000  and  70,000  more  will  become  Jobless 
during  thU  crop  year  because  of  increasing 
automation    and    crop-reduction    programs 
This   does   not   include,   of   course,   another 
important     factor— local     reprisals     against 
efforts  to  vote. 

But  the  people  in  Tent  City  have  decided 
to  stick  it  out  in  the  South  rather  than  go- 
tng  North.  So  they  are  poor,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  work,  and  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington with  a  program  which  would  put 
them  to  work  and  give  them  housing 

To  them,  the  promise  of  the  Great  Society 
is  a  Job  and  a  hoxise. 

But  they  left  Washington  two  days  befora 
Easter  without  receiving  any  assurance  that 
the  r  project  would  be  funded.  Not  because 
their  goals  were  unworthy,  but  because  their 

nn^J.»t.  <^i;r^*"*=*'  ""'y  ^^  ^>^^  working 

on  with  O»0  tor  four  months— was  raddmly 
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declared  Inadequate.  On  April  7,  these  peo- 
pie,  who  understandably  thoiight  that  tha 
Great  Society  would  help  them  get  material* 
to  build  their  own  house*,  were  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter.  "We  have  reviewed  you  pro- 
posal.-  the  letter  states,  "and  require  some 
additional  information  before  a  complete 
evaluation  can  be  accomplished."  There  are 
two  single  spaced  pages  of  questions  and  I 
wont  bore  you  by  reading  them.  But  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  hear  what  kind 
of  information  OEO  was  asking  these  former 
sharecroppers  to  supply.  As  I  summarize 
these  questions,  you  might  keep  in  mind 
that  none  of  the  people  in  Tent  City  have 
ever  gone  to  college.  Most  of  them  have 
never  gone  to  high  school.     And  they  come 

♦fo^».*  ^P'^'*  ''^®'"®  P"'^"<=  officials  have 
traditionally  used  complicated  question- 
naires as  devices  to  prevent  them  from  ex- 
ercising their  constitutional  rights 

First,  before  agreeing  to  fund  a  self-help 
housing  project,  OEO  Insists  that  the  project 
be  able  to  provide  one-third  of  the  necessary 
funds.  This  money  could  be  borrowed  with 
a  guarantee  from  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, but  of  course  PHA  won't  guarantee 
a  loan  for  the  people  from  Tent  City  be- 
cause the  people  from  Tent  City  dont  have 
any  money.  To  the  people  from  Tent  City 
this  policy  is  in  effect  teUing  them  that  they" 
are  too  poor  to  qualify  for  the  programs  of 
the  Oreat  Society.  "«  oi 

So  the  letter  first  asks  where  they  will  get 
the  funds.  Then  the  letter  requires  "de- 
tailed specifications  and  drawings  for  the 
houses  to  be  constructed;"  and  "detailed 
construction  schedule."  It  asks  "what  pro- 
visions have  been  made  to  assure  that  mate- 
rial purchased  under  the  grant  will  not  be 
destroyed  by  either  fire  or  theft;"  and  on 
and  on  and  out  it  goes  for  two  full  pages 
The  letter  sounds  like  the  Chase-Manhat^n 
negotiating  a  deal  with  the  builders  of 
Levlttown^  But  it's  a  peculiar  way  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  talk  with  poorly 
educated  farmers  who  spent  several  mghts 
camped  across  from  the  White  House 

Obviously  Sargent  Shriver  and  the  people 
from  ■Tent  City  have  a  different  concSn 

tLt  f „^'"'"'*,  ^l^*y-  "  ^  tempting  to  think 
that  the  only  difference  is  that  Shriver— like 
those  of  us  in  thU  room— knows  that  In  any 
complex  society  you  have  to  fill  out  bushels 
of  application  forms.  But  there  Is  another 
difference.  At  the  moment  It  doesn't  look 
like  the  people  from  Tent  City  are  going  to 
get  their  self-help  housing.  And  If  they 
do,  there  certainly  must  be  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  around  the  country  who 
will  not  be  so  lucky. 

,w^**»v,'  ^  suggesting  is  that  for  poor 
people  the  Great  Society  U  the  promise  of  a 

wh^n  ts  *  ^°*'-  ^  "^  *'"*'  suggesting  that 
when  the  poor  say  "Okay,  I'd  like  my  job 
now,    they  are  told  they  have  it  wrong,  that 

u.l.?J^\  ^'t'y  ^  "^y  *  bureaucratic 
Jungle  out  of  which  only  a  few  of  them  wlU 
emerge  with  a  Job  or  an  education  or  a  home 

Considered  In  a  vacuum,  I  think  that  we 
could  all  agree  that  we  have  moved  closer  to 
the  Great  Society.  But  measured  against 
the  problems  which  poor  Americans  iZx  or 
measured  against  the  promises  of  campaign 
rhetoric,  the  millennium  of  the  Great  sScletv 
seems  very  remote  indeed. 

For  the  poor,  the  promises  of  the  Great 
Society  are  concentrated  in  four  areas- 
Housing,  Medical  Care,  Education,  and  Kml 
ployment.  These  are  the  minimal  requh-e- 
ments  of  a  decent  life. 
Perhaps  President  Johnson  put  the  doc- 

fr^?.«*  ^Al?"^**  ^'^^y  ™«t  succinctly 
In  hU  first  state  of  the  Union  Message,  when 
he  said  that  thU  nation  would  help  "each 
and  every  American  citizen  fulfiU  hi*  basic 

^^'•^J!'°^  *°'  *  '"^  <=l^c«  to  make 
good;  his  hope,  for  fair  play  from  the  Uw 

^^    K?**..*'^  *  full-time  Job  on  fuU-tim; 

f^ii^  T*  'f*  *  '*«<^*  ^«n«  '«■  hi« 
ramlly  in  a  decent  community;  his  hopes  for 
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a  good  school  for  hla  children  with  good 

^^*^iv*^**  ^  ^°P*»  '«  MCMtitj  When 
raced  with  sickness,  or  unemployment  or  old 

kindled,  their  dreams  have  not  been  realized. 
Let  us  examine  what  Americans  could  un- 
derstandably hope  for,  and  measure  it  against 
what  has  been  done.  -*'>^^* 

In  housing  the  Administration  has  pro- 
posed "massive  additions  to  the  supply  of 
low  and  moderate  cost  housing.- 

President  Johnson  has  proposed,  "that  we 
combine  physical  reconstruction  and  re- 
habilitation With  effective  social  programs 
throughout  he  rebuilding  process  .  .  .  tl^t  we 
focus  all  the  techniques  and  talents  within 
o««  society  on  the  crisis  of  the  American 

But  the  promise  of  decent  housing  is  not 
being  met.  ° 

Today— in  the  words  of  the  Presidents- 
some  four  million  urban  famlUes  are  Uvine 
in  homes  of  such  disrepair  as  to  violate  de- 
cent housing  standards." 

Yet  for  1966,  1966  and  1967.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  actually  proposed  building  pub- 
lie  housing  at  the  rate  of  Sfi.OOO  unite  per 
year— about  the  same  rate  as  we  built  pub- 
lic housing  a  generation  ago.  In  the  1930's 

Last  year  the  Congress  made  a  number  of 
housing  authorizations  at  the  Administra- 
tion s  request.  The  Administration  insisted 
the  authorizations  were  minimal  If  we  were 
to  begin  to  meet  our  housing  problems 

This  year,  however,  in  asking  for  the  actual 
money,  the  Administration  Itself  has  deci- 
mated ite  own  minimal  requeste 

f^l*»K°^.^\-°'^*  ^°*='**y  housing  programs 
together,  it  has  sliced  its  ovra  requMtsby  40 

^LIV^T'^^^J'  ^  "^*  amputimng  a  mL?» 
legs  at  the  neck. 

For  instance : 

,„.Y»*'*V°"'J^°«  K'*"**'  authorized  at  $117 

million  have  been  decimated  to  $35  mllUon 

Housing  Rehabilitation,  authorized  at  $160 

w  .°^'»,^"  ^^"^  chopped  down  to  zero. 

at  $M  .^m„^K^*°i^^  °"^*«'  authorized 

mUUon  ^  """^  **°^  *<*  •^^ 

Rent  Subsidies,  authorized  at  $65  mllUon 

?h^„  r^^."""*^  '^°'^  *°  •as  mUllon.  and 
then  further  cut  to  a  third  by  Congress  It- 

11^^"^"''  ^°'^^'^e.  authorized  at  $460  mU- 
Uon,  has  been  slashed  down  to  $260  mllUon 

In  short,  the  Great  Society  U  not  making 

massive  additions  to  the  supply  of  low  cost 

housing."    instead,  we  are  cutting  the  heS 

and  sinews  out  of  minimal  projecte  to  pro- 

vide  the  poor  a  better  place  to  Uve. 

President  Johnson  talked  about  the  need 
for  medicaJ  care  and  hospital  faculties  at 
San  Antonio  on  April  8.    He  said: 

«  n™  "^  ''V^'  ^'"K  *°  "top  trying  to  find 
a  new  way  to  make  Medicare  sensitive  to 
What  our  people  need,  and  make  it  sensitive 

Ufe  in  this  land  and  In  this  world  If  i  am 
r!L*°  ^  remembered  I  want  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  who  spent  hU  whole  Ufe  trylne 
to  get  more  people  to  have  medicine  and 
have  attention,  nursing,  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors care  when  they  need  to." 

Medicare  U  now  an  accepted  fact.  But  it 
owv,""*,.""!"*  ^°P«*tals  for  the  treatment 
^J,t  "?'"''y-  "  *'°*»  "^ot  provide  drugs 
And  it  only  touches  the  surface  of  our  mem- 
cal  problems. 

Our  hospital  facilities  for  the  poor,  all 
across  America,  are  Inadequate  or  non-exlst- 

^e  obso^e't^*^  °'  ''''  '"'''°''''  ^""P'**^  "^ 

I^t  year  the  Congress  made  a  number  of 

medical  and  hospital  authorizations  at  the 

Administration's  request.     The  Admlnlstra- 

^nim^",^  "**°  ""**  **•  requeete  were 
mimmal  if  we  were  to  begin  to  meet  our 
medical  problema. 
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This  year,  however.  In  asking  for  the  actual 
money,  the  Administration  Itself  has  deci- 
mated those  minimal  requests. 
For  Instance : 

The  Regional  Medical  Program,  authorized 
at  $90  million,  has  been  sliced  down  to  (40 
million. 

Construction  of  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers,  authorized  at  t65  million,  has  been 
cut  down  to  915  million. 

Health  Research  Construction  Grants,  au- 
thorized at  993  million,  have  been  chopped 
down  to  915  million. 

We  are  not  even  beginning  to  nveet  the 
nvedlcal  n«eds  of  the  poor. 

In  education,  the  President  has  stated  that 
"every  child  must  have  the  best  education 
that  this  nation  can  provide,"  unquote.  And 
he  has  said  that,  "nothing  matters  more  to 
the  future  of  our  country;  not  (even)  aux 
military  preparedness." 

Yet  for  all  the  promisee,  our  school  dis- 
tricts are  not  keeping  up  with  demand.  At- 
tendance In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  will  Increase  by  four  million  In  the 
next  five  years.  These  children  will  fill 
400,000  new  classrooms.  By  1970.  our  col- 
leges must  teach  half  again  as  many  students 
as  they  are  teaching  now. 

To  meet  this  massive  demand,  the  Federal 
government  will  spend  only  93  billion  on  edu- 
cation, and  most  of  that  money  will  go  to 
more  wealthy  school  districts. 

Let  me  read  you  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  14: 

"The  rich  school  districts  are  turning  up 
at  the  head  of  the  line  for  Federal  funds  pre- 
dictably, and  the  poor  school  districts  are 
at  the  tall  of  the  line.  The  money  is  being 
•pent  for  educating  children  from  poor  fam- 
lllea,  true  enough,  but  it  is  being  spent  dis- 
proportionately on  those  poor  children  who 
live  in  wealthy  communities.  The  pattern  of 
distribution  is  a  bitter  reproJch  to  the  origi- 
nal high  purpose  of  the  legislation  to  reduce 
poverty  and  improve  school  standards." 

The  editorial  ends.  "The  rich  get  richer  as 
\is\ial,  and  the  poor  get  children." 

Again,  last  year  Congress  made  a  number 
of  educational  authorizations  at  the  Admin- 
istration's request.  The  Administration  in- 
sisted Its  requests  were  minimal  if  we  are  to 
hncin  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  our 
nation. 

This  year,  however.  In  asking  for  the  actual 
money,  the  Administration   itself  has  deci- 
mated those  minimal  requests. 
For  Instance : 

Aid  to  schools  in  Impacted  areas,  author- 
ised at  9416  million,  chopped  to  9180  million. 
Federal  Aid  to  Higher  Education,  author- 
ized at  9700  million,  sliced  to  9400  million. 
The  National  Defense  Education  Act,  which 
Includes  scholarships,  authorized  at  9500  mil- 
lion, cut  to  9250  million. 

In  short,  the  Great  Society  is  not  moving 
the  poor  much  closer  to  "full  educational 
opportunity." 

For  employment,  the  President  has  prom- 
ised that  the  government  wUl  help  every 
citizen  fulfill  "his  hopes  for  a  full-time  Job 
on  full-time  pay.  Our  goal  is  not  merely  to 
spread  the  work."  the  President  has  said. 
"Our  goal  Is  to  create  new  Jobs." 

As  long  ago  as  194A  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  country  is  committed  to  the  goal  of 
full  employment.  Now  we  preen  ourselves 
when  unemployment  gets  down  to  live  or 
four  per  cent. 

Nor  has  the  Great  Society  managed  to 
assure  all  workers  a  decent  wage.  Hope- 
fully. Congress  will  pass  a  new  mlnimiun 
wage  law  this  year,  which  wUl  lift  the  mLnl- 
mum  wage  to  91  SO  by  1968.  and  extend  the 
minimum  wage  to  seven  million  new  work- 
ers. But  even  this  measure  will  not  lift 
the  national  minimum  wage  to  a  level  above 
the  poverty  line. 

A  laborer  who  makes  91.00  an  hour,  40 
hours  a  week.  62  weeks  a  year,  still  wtU  earn 
lees  than   93,500  dollars  for   the   year.    In 


New  York  City  a  family  \a  considered  Im- 
poverished If  its  Income  is  less  than  t^.OQQ 
a  year. 

Last  year  Congress  made  a  ntunber  of 
authorizations,  aimed  In  part  at  employ- 
ment, at  the  Administration's  request.  The 
AdnUnlstration  insisted  its  request*  were 
minimal  if  we  are  to  begin  to  meet  the 
pledge  of  full  employment,  and  of  employ- 
ment opiX)rt\inlty  for  the  poor. 

This  year,  however.  In  asking  for  the  actual 
money,  the  Administration  Itself  has  decl- 
naated  those  minimal  requests. 
Two  examples: 

The  War  on  Poverty  and  Appalachla,  au- 
thorized at  9300  million,  cut  to  9200  mlUlon. 
The   Economic    Development   Administra- 
tion, which  Includes  public  works,  author- 
ized at  9500  million,  cut  to  9170  million. 

In  short,  millions  of  Americans  apparently 
will  remain  out  ot  work.  Millions  more  ap- 
pear destined  to  continue  to  work  for  less- 
than-llving  wages. 

Among  the  poor  and  unemployed,  where 
unemployment  Is  100  per  cent,  it  Is  going 
to  continue  at  100  per  cent  In  the  Great 
Society. 

But  the  Administration  hasnt  made  these 
cuts  Just  In  bousing,  medical  care,  education 
and  employment  programs.  It  has  made 
them  In  domestic  programs  right  across  the 
board. 

Take  two  much-publicized  programs — 
water  and  urban  transit. 

Sewer  and  water  supply  grants,  authorized 
at  9300  million  dollars  last  year,  were  cut 
to  9100  mtUlon. 

Urban  transportation,  authorized  at  9185 
million,  was  cut  to  9100  million. 

As  Congressman  Mahon  of  Texas.  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, said  the  other  day: 

"It  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  President 
made  some  basic  and  meaningful  cuts  In 
preparing  his  fiscal  1967  budget." 

It  sure  can. 

The  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administrations 
and  the  Congress  have  lit  the  fires  of  hof>e 
among  the  poor  and  underprivileged  of  our 
society.    We  have  made  adl  kinds  of  promisee. 

But  with  the  Vietnam  war.  we  have  de- 
layed our  promises.  Promises  delayed  are 
promises  denied. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  Vietnam  conflict  in 
our  discussion  of  domestic  policy.  You  can- 
not consider  the  problems  of  the  Great 
Society  or  the  poor  today  without  consider- 
ing who  Is  fighting  the  Vietnam  war,  who 
Is  paying  for  it  and  who  is  suffering  from  it. 

Because  of  our  present  draft  policies,  it  is 
the  poor  and  their  sons  who  are  sharing  an 
unfair  burden  for  the  battle  in  Vietnam. 

Because  of  the  way  we  are  financing  the 
war — by  gutting  programs  devoted  to  the 
poor — it  is  the  poor  who  are  paying  for  the 
battles  In  Vietnam. 

And  because  of  the  lack  of  these  pro- 
grams— devoted  to  enlarging  the  future  of 
the  poor — If  anybody  Is  losing  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  It  is  the  poverty  stricken  In  Amer- 
ica. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  poor  are 
fighting  the  Vietnam  war,  they  are  paying 
for  it.  and  they  are  losing  from  it. 

The  anti-poverty  program  does  not  claim 
it  is  wiping  out  poverty.  It's  purpoee  is  not 
to  wipe  out  poverty,  but  to  break  into  the 
circle  of  poverty  at  several  places,  to  give 
the  poor  a  chance,  a  start,  a  beginning,  a 
first  break. 

In  short,  the  goal  of  the  war  on  poverty 
is  to  g^t  the  poor  started  upward.  But  even 
to  start,  they  must  move. 

If  they  are  to  move,  we  mtist  get  down 
to  building  houses  for  poor  to  live  in.  We 
must  get  down  to  providing  the  medical 
facilities  to  preserve  their  Iiealth,  the  schools 
to  give  them  education  and  the  Jobs  to  give 
them  dignity  and  hope  and  life. 

The  problem  is  not  vision.  The  problem 
Is  courage  and  action.     The  problem  is  to 


fill  America  and  Congress  and  government 
with  men  who  have  the  coxirage  and  are 
willing  to  take  the  action  to  make  this  soci- 
ety truly  Great. 

So  I  ask  you  today,  as  college  students, 
to  share  the  vision  of  the  great  society,  to 
share  the  idealism  of  the  President's  mes- 
sages to  Congress,  and  of  the  newly  hopeful 
poor. 

And  today  I  ask  you  as  Democrats  to  en- 
gage in  some  practical  politics.  I  ask  you 
to  leave  meetings  like  this  not  only  with 
new  Ideas,  but  vtrith  a  new  determination  to 
elect  men  and  women  who  will  put  those 
Ideas  into  action.  I  ask  you  to  work  for  men 
and  women  this  fall  who  will  help  to  create  a 
truly  great  society. 

And  finally.  I  ask  you  to  return  to  this 
city  in  years  to  come  with  the  conviction 
and  the  courage  to  work  for  the  programs 
which  you  discuss  today. 

I  will  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  herein- 
after are  a  number  of  startling  facts 
which  first  came  to  my  attention  last 
week.  These  news  items  speak  for  them- 
selves and  forcefully  su'gue  for  some 
drastic  changes  in  Government  policies 
of  the  Johnson  administration. 

CASE    NO.    1 

The  Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  Its  May 
Inonthly  tax  features  report  that  an 
imaginary  but  fairly  representative 
American  citizen,  married,  the  father  of 
two  children  and  earning  $10,000  an- 
nually lost  an  estimated  $268  because  of 
inflation  in  the  period  March  1965  to 
March  1966.' 

During  the  same  time  his  brother, 
earning  $7,500  yearly,  lost  an  estimated 
$201  through  Inflation. 

According  to  the  Labor  Department 
statistics  it  cost  $112  in  March  to  buy 
the  same  amount  of  consumer  goods  as 
$100  would  have  bought  in  1957-59. 

CASK  NO.   a 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Commitee  sent  the  Treas- 
ury Department  a  request  for  informa- 
tion. Attached  to  the  reply  was  an  in- 
teroCBce  memo  which  obviously  was  not 
Intended  for  his  eyes.  The  memo  from 
one  Treasury  ofiQce  to  another  read  as 
follows: 

You'll  note  we  have  purposely  not  an- 
swered the  question  except  in  a  very  indirect 
way. 

CASK    NO.    3 

Newly  appointed  Senator  Robert  G. 
Griftin,  of  Michigan,  Just  back  from 
Vietnam  said  that  certain  Vietnamese 
merchants  have  a  vested  interest  in  pro- 
longing the  war.  They  are  making 
windfall  profits  out  of  import  licenses  at 
60  piasters  to  the  dollar  when  the  black 
market  Is  160  to  180  piasters  to  the  dol- 
lar. He  said  due  to  mismanagement  of 
American  aid  ofllcials  large  sums  are 
finding  their  way  Into  foreign  banks  in 
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Europe.    Likewise,  he  said,  many  com- 
modities are  going  to  the  Vletcong. 

CASC   NO.    4 

Representative  Howard  H.  Callaway, 
of  Georgia,  a  West  Pointer  and  former 
Army  Infantry  commander  protested  that 
the  network  of  canals  in  North  Vietnam 
vital  to  transporting  military  supplies  to 
the  Communist  forces  are  banned  to 
U.S.  bombs.  He  said  these  canals  are 
operated  by  a  series  of  locks  which  if 
destroyed  by  our  bombs  would  knock  out 
major  enemy  supply  routes. 

CASE    NO.    S 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur 
Sylvester,  in  charge  of  releasing  war 
news,  told  a  group  of  correspondents  in 
Vietnam : 

Look,  if  you  think  any  American  official  la 
going  to  tell  you  the  truth,  then  you're 
stupid.    Did  you  hear  that — stupid. 
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50* ,  with  political  overhead,  carrying  charges 
and  Inflation  taken  out.  If  we  want  to  give 
our  wool  but  keep  our  hides,  we  should  make 
our  wishes  known  in  the  voting  booth  at 
every  opportunity  Inculdlng  the  August  and 
Novem.ber  elections  coming  up. 


Vietnam  in  a  Historical  PerspectiTe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 


He  told  the  correspondents  he  ex- 
pected the  American  press  to  be  the 
handmaidens  of  Government. 

CASE  NO.    6 

It  is  apparent  that  this  Democratic 
Congress  is  not  about  to  stop  spending 
In  order  to  stop  inflation.  Urged  by  the 
White  House,  it  continues  to  enact  new 
spending  programs  even  while  the 
Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce 
reports  that  existing  Great  Society  pro- 
grams now  costing  $3  bUUon  a  year  will 
cost  $17.7  billion  in  5  years — 1970,  not 
Including  an  expected  $3.8  billion  in- 
crease In  the  cost  of  trust  funds  pro- 
grams. 


Watch  Yoor  Hide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TENNESSBE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
Dayton,  Tenn.,  Herald  of  May  5,  Frank 
Glass.  Jr..  makes  some  perceptive  ob- 
servations about  Great  Society  expendi- 
tures and  increased  taxes,  and  the  op- 
portunity the  citizen  has  through  the 
ballot  of  correcting  Federal  abuse  of 
authority. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  the 
article,  "Watch  Your  Hide,"  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record: 

Watch  Yoim  Hme 

(By  Frank  Glass,  Jr.) 

Taxee  have  been  descrlljed  as  the  price 

we   pay   for   civilization.     By   the   looks   ot 

things,  we  may  be  getting  too  civilized  for 

our  own  good. 

More  taxes  seem  to  be  oomlng.  Something 
ought  to  give  .  .  .  and  many  of  us  hope 
that  tlie  Great  Society  will  be  curtailed, 
while  we  are  stlU  alive  to  enjoy  the  society 
we  already  have.  Oould  It  be  that  some  gov- 
ernment economists  look  upon  us  taxpay- 
ers as  sheep,  figuring  we  can  be  sheared  and 
sheared  again?  True,  but  you  can  only  skin 
a  sheep  once. 

If  any  of  the  voters  are  worrying  about 
this,  they  might  look  In  the  mirror  to  find 
the  cause  of  their  oonoern.  When  we  ask 
lor  federal  handouts  we  get  them  for  votes 
ovt  we  pay  for  them  in  taxes,  and  then  some. 
When  we  send  a  dollar  to  Washington,  the 
Free  Lunch"  we  get  back  may  be  worth 


Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Record  two  papers  prepared 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  of 
the  Library  of  Congress,  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Vietnam. 

The  two  papers  which  follow  were  pre- 
pared at  my  request  to  facilitate  better 
understanding  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam. The  first  provides  an  insight  into 
the  background  of  the  Vietnamese  na- 
tion; the  second  relates  certain  key 
events  in  Vietnam's  history  to  develop- 
ments which  were  occurring  simultane- 
ously in  other  parts  of  the  world.  By 
viewing  the  present  condition  of  Vietnam 
from  this  historical  and  worldwide  per- 
spective, I  believe  that  we  can  better  ap- 
preciate what  is  going  on  there  right  now. 

I  want  to  mention  that  the  abbreviated 
chronology  was  intended  to  be  illustra- 
tive rather  than  all  encompassing,  i 
think  it  is  a  helpful  OMnpilation  even 
though,  on  my  part,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  years  1954-63  covered 
in  more  detail. 

This  was  a  very  critical  and  important 
period  not  only  for  Vietnam  but  also  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  during 
thase  years  that  the  Diem  government 
established  effective  central  authority  in 
South  Vietnam,  overcame  the  divisive 
power  of  the  various  warlords,  and  made 
a  start — a  significant  start — toward  so- 
cial and  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
country. 

These  were  impressive  achievements 
when  one  pauses  to  consider  the  chaotic 
situation  which  prevailed  in  that  coun- 
try after  the  French  suffered  the  stun- 
ning defeat  at  Dlenbienphu. 

They  acquire  additional  significance 
when  one  recalls  that  during  the  same 
period  the  bread-and-freedom  riots  oc- 
curred in  Poland,  the  Hungarian  revolu- 
tion was  brutaUy  crushed  by  the  Soviets 
the  Chinese  Communists  gained  several 
footholds  in  Africa,  and  the  world  found 
Itself  on  the  brink  of  utter  destruction 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  attempts  to  place 
missiles  on  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  these  articles 

to  the  attention  of  the  membership  of 

the  Congress: 

Vietnam:  Some  Notes  on  Its  Histoet  in 
Relation  to  International  Evkntb  At- 
rBCTiNo  the  Policies  or  the  Grxat  Pownts 

(Prepared  according  to  the  instructions  of 
the  Honorable  EtefA  F.  Kkllt.  by  Russell 
J  Leng,  analyst  in  international  relations 
Foreign  Affairs  DIvUlon,  Library  Reference 
Service,  AprU  7,  1966) 

1.    PIUOS     TO     nuCNCR     COLONIZATION 

The   early   history   of   the   Vietnamese   is 
Obscure  although   they   figured  In  ancient 


Chinese  annals  as  early  as  the  third  century 
B.C.  In  208  B.C.  the  kingdom  of  Nam-Vlet. 
composed  of  parts  of  present-day  southern 
China  with  three  provinces  In  northern 
Vietnam,  was  formed.  It  was  annexed  by 
China  in  111  B.C.  and  governed  as  a  Chinese 
Province  (Olao  Chi)   untU  939  AJD. 

The  Vietnamese  were  able  to  over-throw 
Chinese  riUe  in  939  when  they  capitalized  on 
the  anarchy  existing  in  China  following  the 
collapse  of  the  T'ang  dynasty.  Small  wars 
with  China  and  Internal  power  struggles  con- 
tinued untU  1427  when  the  warrior  Le  Lol 
drove  Chinese  forces  out  of  Hanoi  and  esUb- 
lished  a  dynasty  which  was  to  last  through 
the  1770's.  Despite  their  internal  inde- 
pendence, the  Vietnamese  were  stUl  not  free 
from  the  Influence  of  their  overpowering 
neighbor;  Vietnam  remain  a  tributary  state 
of  China  and  sent  triennial  payments  to  the 
Chinese  to  preserve  its  legitimacy  unUl  the 
time  of  the  French  conquest. 

With  the  end  of  the  Crusades  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  Europe  began  to  expand 
its  horizons  in  the  direction  of  Asia  and  the' 
Far  East.  During  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
century  Europe  suffered  under  a  series  of 
successful  Mongol  Invasions  and  by  1259  the 
land  "from  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  to 
the  Danube  and  from  the  Persian  0\iU  to 
Siberia  owed  allegiance  to  the  Mongols." 
This  did  have  one  bright  side,  for  European 
travelers  acceptable  to  them  were  able  to 
gam  free  passage  for  overland  travel  to  Asia. 
Among  the  earliest  travelers  to  tairi>  ad- 
vantage of  the  land  route  to  Asia  was  Marco 
Polo,  who  Is  known  as  the  greatest  of  all 
Medieval  travelers.  During  his  travels  be- 
tween 1271  and  1295  Marco  Polo  became  a 
favorite  of  the  Great  Khan  of  China  and 
traveled  through  Burma,  India,  China,  and 
parts  of  what  is  now  Vietnam.  Missionaries 
and  merchante  soon  followed  the  footsteps 
of  Polo,  whom  historians  have  credited  with 
having  "created  Asia  for  the  European 
mind." 

The  Mongols  were  overthrown  In  1368  and 
with  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in 
China,  the  great  land  route  was  closed  to 
European  travelers  for  the  next  two  cen- 
turies. European  merchants  began  to  search 
for  a  sea  route  to  acquire  the  then  highly 
valued  spices  of  the  East.  Six  years  after 
Columbus  landed  In  the  West  Indies.  Vasco 
de  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
in  1498  opened  a  new  seaway  to  India  and 
the  Far  East. 

The  Nuygen  lords  of  the  Le  dynasty,  mean- 
whUe,  had  slowly  been  expanding  southward 
to  consolidate  their  control  over  Annan  and 
Cochlnchlna.  They  easUy  spread  down  Into 
the  rich  Mekong  Delta  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  they  reached  the 
southern  tip  of  Indochina  on  the  Gulf  of 
Slam.  As  the  Nuygens  extended  their  con- 
trol of  Vietnam,  they  began  to  experience 
regular  contact  with  European  merchanU 
and  missionaries. 


2.    EARLY  rHENCH  COLONIZATION 

Competition  for  commercial  and  religious 
privileges   in   Vietnam   conUnued   from   the 
seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  century  be- 
tween England,  France,  the  Netherlands  and 
Portugal.     By    the   eighteenth   century    the 
trade   had   declined    considerably   but  mis- 
sionary activity,  particularly  by  the  French 
continued   under   conditions   which   ranged 
from  passive  toleration  to  active  persecution 
The  persecution  of  the  French  missionaries 
grew  in   the  19th  century  and  in  1833  an 
imperial    edict    declared    the    profession    of 
ChrUtianlty  a  crime  punishable  by  death 
Finally,  with  the  death  of  a  French  and  a 
Spanish  missionary,  a  Franco-Spanish  task 
force   invaded  Tourance,   and   then   turned 
south  to  occupy  Saigon  In  February  of  1859 
More  invasions  foUowed  and  on  August  25 
1883   a   treaty  was  signed  declaring  Annan 
and  Tonkin  French  protectorates,  in  addi- 
tion to  colony  status  for  Cochlnchlna.    But 
in  actual  fact,  aU  of  Vietnam  was  now  » 
French  colony. 
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The  nlnetaentb  centtiry  saw  »  period  of 
Klattve  stability  In  Europe  after  tbe  cloee  of 
tbe  Napoleonic  Wara  and  tbe  agreement* 
readied  at  the  Oongreu  of  Vienna.  Despite 
Internal  poUtlcal  Instablilty  through  much 
of  the  century.  Involvement  In  the  Crimean 
War  against  Russia,  and  a  defeat  at  the 
bands  of  tbe  Germans  In  1870  the  French 
were  able  to  exert  a  continual  effort  to  ex- 
tending their  control  over  Indochina.  Not 
even  the  change  from  the  monarchy  of  Na- 
poleon in  to  the  Third  Republic  affected  the 
■teadlly  Increasing  French  control  of  Indo- 
china which  extended  to  Laos  and  Cambodia 
(In  protectorate  status)  as  well  as  Tonkin. 
Annan,  and  Cochlnchlna  by  1895. 

The  English  Navy  stUl  ruled  the  seas  und«r 
what  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  "Pax 
Brltannlca;  **  nevertheless,  her  Interests.  In 
the  Bast  were  primarily  centered  In  China 
ftnd  India  rather  than  tbe  Indocblnese 
peninsula.   ^^ 

The  UnUed^tate*  was  ]ust  beginning  to 
emerge  o^the  international  scene  as  a  new 
naval  p^er  In  tbe  middle  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. buVi\  then  American  Interests  bad 
still  bMn  directed  primarily  toward  expan- 
sion acroea  tte  North  American  continent 
and  toward  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  by 
tbe  end  of  the  century  American  merchants 
were  competing  with  the  British  In  China 
and  Admiral  Perry  had  forced  the  Japanese 
to  open  tbelr  gates  to  tbe  West  for  the  flrst 
time. 

3    nUNCB    COLONIALI.<^M    PKIOE  TO   THE    SECOND 
Wr«U>   WAB 

Vietnam  was  now  a  French  colony  but 
resistance  to  French  nile  continued,  flrst  by 
tbe  traditional  elites  In  Vietnamese  society 
and  later  by  new  leaders  bom  during  the 
period  of  French  colonial  control.  French 
colonial  policy  was  based  on  the  concept  of 
effectively  using  Vietnam  as  a  profitable 
economic  enterprise  and  several  attempts 
by  Vietnamese  scholars  and  nationalists  to 
achieve  moderate  reforms  during  the  1920's 
w«re  rejec*ed  oiztrlgtxt  by  their  colonial 
masters. 

A  VlKnamese  Nationalist  Party  (VNQDD) 
modeled  after  the  Kuomlngtang  in  China 
attempted  an  armed  uprising  on  February 
9,  1930  which  was  quickly  put  down  by 
-  Jtench  authorities  who  proceeded  to  effec- 
tively destroy  the  fledging  opposition. 

Nevertheless,  the  disappearance  of  tbe 
VNQDD  brought  the  underground  Commu- 
nist parUee  in  Vietnam  to  a  position  of 
dominance  in  tbe  resistance  movement. 
Three  cocnpetlng  Communist  groups  were 
merged  Into  a  United  Indocblnese  Com- 
monlct  Party  (ICP)  that  year  by  the  South- 
aaat  Aalan  Comintern  representative  Nguyen 
Al  Quoc  (Nguyen  tbe  Patriot),  later  known 
as  Ho  Chi  Iflnh.  Nguyen  was  bom  In  Viet- 
nam but  bad  si>ent  most  of  bis  youth  In 
Parts  where  he  was  active  flrst  In  the  Social- 
ist movement  and  later  In  French  commu- 
nism. He  traveled  to  Moscow  as  a  Party  rep- 
reaentatlve  In  the  early  twenties  and  then 
aoeccnpanied  the  Soviet  agent  Borodin  to 
China  to  work  with  KuonUngtang  before  be 
returned  to  Viet  nam  in  the  nUd-twentles. 

The  ICP  began  to  lose  a  certain  amoimt 
of  support  In  the  thirties  due  to  lu  accept- 
ance of  tbe  Comintern  policy  of  the  "Popu- 
lar Front."  then  being  tried  In  France  and 
Spain.  By  the  late  thirties,  however,  the 
collapse  of  tbe  Popular  Front  In  France  and 
continued  strong  French  retaliation  to  the 
ICP'B  disruptive  activities  had  drlien  tbe 
movement  completely  underground.  Tbe 
leadership  was  forced  to  re-group  in  South- 
ern China  as  the  Second  World  War  began. 
Prior  to  tbe  Second  World  War.  tbe  West 
remained  generally  Ignorant  of  tbe  smolder- 
ing flrew  of  nationalism  which  would  be  en- 
flamed  by  the  Japanese  "liberation"  of 
Southeast  Asia  during  World  War  n.  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  principles  of  self-determination 
were  not  applied  to  these  regions,  which 
were  considered  "backward"  and  not  ready 
for  self-government. 


During  tbU  period  tbe  attentton  of  the 

Western  powers  was  at  flrst  diverted  by  a 
devastating  World  War.  tbe  endless  com- 
plications and  problems  of  tbe  Versailles 
and  other  peace  settlements,  a  world  eoo- 
notnic  crisis  and  tbe  spector  of  International 
oocnmunlsm  which  had  at  last  found  a 
champion  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  tbe  Western  fears.  International 
communism  was  able  to  achieve  few  real 
successes  and  tbe  movement  became  more 
and  more  an  ancillary  arm  of  Soviet  for- 
eign policy.  The  Borodin  m^laslon  to  China 
was  an  example  o^>^talln'B  attempt  to  align 
blmself  with  the  nattekiallst  sentiments  of 
tbe  Kuomlngtang  rather  than  an  attempt 
to  spread  international  conununism.  And 
the  election  of  a  Popular  Front  Government 
In  Paris  bad  little  effect  on  the  French 
colonialist  who  had  lltUe  paUence  with  any 
nationalist  movements  In  Vietnam. 

The  United  States  had  by  now  replaced  the 
BrlUsh  as  the  dominant  sea  power  In  the 
Paclflc  but  even  more  than  the  Europeans. 
American  Interests  tended  to  txim  Inward  in 
the  period  between  the  two  wars.  Of  all  the 
Western  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  appeared 
to  express  the  moet  concern  with  the  grow- 
ing power  of  Japan.  The  French  did  not  en- 
visage the  Japanese  Invasion  of  Manchuria 
In  1932  as  a  threat  to  their  control  of  Indo- 
china. The  U.S.  did  not  want  to  become  In- 
volved In  such  a  far-off  problem  and  the 
Brtttah  did  not  feel  they  could  afford  to  act 
alone.  The  early  thirties  were  already  domi- 
nated by  tbe  economic  crisis;  then  came  the 
conflicts  in  Ethiopia  and  SpcLln;  flnally.  there 
was  the  growing  menace  of  Nazi  Germany 
beginning  with  the  oocupiatlon  of  the  Rhine- 
land  m  1936  and  ending  In  war  three  years 
later. 

«.    THE    END    OF    FEENCH    COLONIALISM:     WORLD 
WAK  II  TO  THE  GENEVA  ACCOEDS  OF  1954 

With  the  fall  of  France  in  June  1940.  the 
colonial  regime  In  Indochina  was  left  to  stand 
alone  against  the  Jap>anese  advance.  The 
Japanese  moved  in  North  Vietnam  that  year 
and  into  the  South  In  the  next.  An  agree- 
ment between  the  pro- Vichy  colonial  admin- 
istration and  the  Japanese  forces  allowed 
French  sovereignty  over  the  area  to  continue 
until  March  9.  1946  when  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary command  established  complete  control 
over  Indochina.  Finally.  Vietnamese  Em- 
peror Bao  Dal.  with  Japeneee  urging,  pro- 
claimed Vietnam's  Independence,  although 
the  Imperial  government  was  aJWe  to  exert 
little  control  over  tbe  countryside  which  bad 
passed  largely  Into  tbe  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist Viet  Mlnh. 

When  the  Japanese  surrendered  on  August 
13.  1945.  control  quickly  paased  into  the 
bands  of  the  Viet  liflnh  and.  on  September 
a.  1945.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  declared  the  lndep)end- 
ence  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(DRV). 

France  was  not  Invited  when  the  Allies  met 
to  discuss  tbe  future  of  tbe  peace  at  tbe 
Potsdam  Conference  In  late  1946.  The  Indo- 
china problem  waa  aeoondary  to  other  con- 
siderations such  as  Germany.  Eaatem  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  Nations.  It  was  decided 
that  Britain  would  occupy  the  South  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  Chinese  would  occupy  tbe 
North.  The  British  soon  turned  control  of 
their  Eone  over  to  tbe  returning  French 
colonialists  and  by  March  6.  194«  an  agree- 
ment was  signed  between  the  French  colo- 
nialists and  a  northern  Vietnamese  coalition 
government  declaring  Vietnam  a  free  and 
united  state  within  tbe  French  Union. 
Neither  the  French  nor  the  Viet  Mlnh  were 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  exUting  situation, 
however,  and  fighting  broke  out  in  Haiphong 
on  November  22.  1946.  stgnalllng  the  start  of 
a  long  and  bloody  struggle. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  although 
the  French  could  control  most  of  tbe  urban 
areas  and  lines  of  communication,  the  Viet 
Mlnh  exercised  control  of  the  countryside. 
The  Viet  Mlnh's  position  Improved  aofnewhat 
more    in    1946    with    the    appearance    of    a 


friendly  Communist  neighbor  In  the  form 
of  bordering  China.  The  French  govern- 
ment decided  to  align  Itself  with  the  mod- 
erate nationalists  In  early  1949  and  agreed 
to  allow  Bao  Dal  authority  over  Internal 
affairs.  Vietnam  was  incorporated  Into  tbe 
French  Union  as  an  Associated  State  In  re- 
turn ioT  nationalist  military  support  against 
tbe  Viet  Mlnh. 

In  support  of  Its  Important  NATO  ally, 
the  United  States  afforded  the  French  con- 
siderable military  aid  and  on  Febmary  7. 
1950  accorded  diplomatic  recognition  to  the 
Bao  Dai  regime. 

Prior  to  1950.  American  foreign  policy 
necessarily  evolved  around  the  pressing  prob- 
lems in  Europe  and  China.  Europe  had  not 
yet  begun  to  recover  from  tbe  Second  World 
War  when  the  Soviet  Union  began  to  expand 
its  hegemony  over  Eastern  Europe  and 
threaten  the  war  weakened  democracies  of 
Western  Europe.  The  reconstruction  of 
Western  EXirope  and  containment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  became  the  keynote  of  Amer- 
ican concerns  In  the  West  while  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  situation  In  China  demanded 
most  of  America's  attention  In  tbe  East. 
Shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Nationalist 
Oovemment  In  China,  on  June  26,  1950.  the 
North  Korean  Army  crossed  the  38th  parallel 
Into  South  Korea  and  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  turn  most  of  Its  attention  to  a 
limited,  but  demanding  war. 

The  British,  meanwhile,  had  their  own 
problems  to  contend  with  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Although  India  and  Burma  bad  since  be- 
come independent,  a  small,  difficult  and 
intensifying  Jungle  war  was  being  waged  in 
Malaya  and  Singapore. 

Finally,  on  May  7,  1954.  the  French  were 
decisively  defeated  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces  under  the  command  of  General  Glap 
at  Dlen  Blen  Phu.  The  United  States  had 
grown  Increasingly  concerned  with  the 
growth  of  communism  In  Southeast  Asia 
during  the  last  few  years  and  seriously  con- 
sidered supporting  the  French  stand  at 
Dlen  Blen  Phu  with  air  strikes:  however,  with 
British  urging  and  tbe  feeling  that  Amer- 
ican forces  were  not  equipped  to  turn  the 
tide  of  tbe  war  at  this  stage  of  the  conflict, 
tbe  US.  Joined  tbe  British  in  urging  that 
a  peaceful  solution  be  sought  at  the  Geneva 
Conference  which  was  already  considering 
the  Korean  armistice  settlement. 

ft.    AFTiai  THE   CENXVA   ACCORDS   TO   THE   FALL    OF 
DIEM,    1S54-1963 

The  Geneva  agreement  provided  for  the 
provisional  division  of  Vietnam  at  the  17tb 
parallel,  banned  tbe  Introduction  of  rein- 
forcements for  either  side,  and  set  up  an  In- 
ternational Control  Commission  to  super- 
vise tbe  agreement. 

The  United  States  attended  the  Geneva 
conference  but  did  not  sign  the  final  agree- 
ment; nevertheless,  the  American  delegate 
declared  that  the  VS.  would  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb  the 
agreements  and  would  view  any  renewal  of 
aggression  with  grave  concern. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  under 
Prime  Minister  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem — with  the 
help  of  American  support  and  economic  aid — 
consolidated  Its  position  in  the  South  while 
the  Communist  regime  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
strengthened  lU  control  of  tbe  North.  The 
Diem  government  failed,  however,  to  flrmly 
Implant  Itself  at  tbe  local  level.  Civil  un- 
rest fostered  by  pro-Communist  rebels  and. 
eventually.  North  Vietnamese  guerrilla  Infil- 
tration, intensified  Into  a  large  scale  guer- 
rilla war.  By  February  of  1962,  the  UJ3. 
deemed  It  necessary  to  establish  a  Military 
Assistance  Command  tn  Saigon  to  aid  Dlem's 
beleaguered  forces.  But.  despite  American 
backing,  the  war  In  South  Vietnam  worsened 
in  tbe  early  sixties. 

With  tbe  war  worsening  and  civil  xinrest, 
particularly  Bhuddlst  opposition  to  the 
CathoUc  regime,  growing,  the  Diem  govern- 
ment was  over-thrown  by  a  military  uprls- 
on  November  1.  1963. 
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During  this  period,  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies  faced  a  changing  situation  In  other 
parU  of  the  world.  Britain  and  Prance  faced 
a  humiliating  crisis  in  Suez  in  1956.  and  the 
gradual  thaw  In  Soviet-Western  relations  was 
set  back  considerably  in  the  same  year  when 
the  Russians  brutaUy  put  down  a  revolt 
against  Communist  rule  In  Hungary.  Both 
France  and  Britain  proceeded  to  cut  back 
their  foreign  and  colonial  defense  commit- 
ments during  this  period,  although  France 
fought  a  long  and  bloody  war  before  she 
withdrew  from  Algeria.  Neither  had  any  in- 
terest In  participating  mlUtarily  In  the  grow- 
ing struggle  in  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  hand.  United  States  concern 
over  the  Vietnam  situation  grew  with  Its  In- 
creasing commitments  around  the  globe. 
After  the  Suez  and  Hungarian  crises  of  1956. 
American  attention  shifted  to  another  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  In  1958  when  American  troops 
landed  In  Lebanon,  then  the  Far  East  when 
the  Chinese  Communists  precipitated  a  crisis 
over  the  Taiwan  StralU;  then  Africa  In  1960 
when  another  crisis  erupted  in  the  Congo, 
and  flnally  to  Latin  America  where  the  first 
Communist  regime  in  the  hemisphere  had 
Installed  Itself  In  Cuba.  The  Cuban  situ- 
ation flared  up  with  the  unsuccessful  "Bay  of 
Pigs"  invasion  of  1961.  died  down  as  Amer- 
icans became  more  concerned  with  another 
Berlin  Crisis  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1962.  and  then  flared  up  again  when  Soviet 
missiles  were  discovered  In  the  fall  of  1962. 
Tet.  despite  these  crises,  American  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  had  Improved  by  the 
summer  of  1963  to  the  point  where  the  two 
nations  were  able  to  agree  upon  a  partial 
test-ban  treaty  outlawing  nuclear  testing  In 
the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  even  more  impor- 
tant was  the  growing  antagonism  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  as  well  as  the 
loosening  of  the  Communist  alliance  In  East- 
ern Europe. 

One  consistent  thread  that  ran  through 
American  foreign  policy  during  this  period 
was  the  growing  concern  over  the  possible' 
spread  of  Asian  communism  In  Southeast 
Asia.  This  concern  became  apparent  almost 
immediately  after  the  Geneva  agreements  of 
1954.  when  the  US.  hastened  to  engineer  a 
mutual  defense  treaty  for  the  Southeast 
Asian  area.  (SEATO) .  Part  of  the  concern 
with  the  situation  In  Southeast  AsU  and 
V  letnam  stemmed  from  the  worsening  crisis 
in  Laos.  By  1962  the  United  States  decided 
It  would  be  best  to  seek  a  peaceful  compro- 
mUe  to  the  troubles  in  that  nation  by  agree- 
ing (at  another  Geneva  convenUon)  to  the 
establishment  of  a  neutralist  coalition  gov- 
ernment. Few  were  very  sanguine  about  the 
future  of  the  neutralUt  regime;  neverthe- 
less, the  United  SUtes  decided  It  would  be 
best  to  take  its  stand  against  Asian  com- 
munism in  Vietnam  where  a  more  stable  re- 
gime existed  to  carry  on  the  fight.  When  the 
Diem  government  fell  In  the  summer  of 
1963.  the  United  States  was  already  subston- 
tlally  committed  to  assisUng  the  South  Viet- 
namese In  their  struggle  against  the  Viet 
Cong. 

s.  APTE«  diem:  1  bss-present 
A  succession  of  military  regimes  followed 
the  Diem  government  until  June  of  1965 
when  the  civilian  government  of  Dr  Phan 
Huy  Quat  dissolved  Iteelf  and  was  replaced 
by  a  military  directory  headed  by  Vice  Air 
Marshal  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  The  Ky  regime 
has  remained  In  power  as  the  war  has  gradu- 
ally escalated  on  both  sides,  although  It  facee 
a  difficult  crisis  at  the  present. 

During  the  last  three  years.  American  par- 
ticipation In  the  Vietnamese  war  has  grown 
to  230.000  troops,  many  of  whom  are  combat 
troops  acUvely  pursuing  the  war  against  the 
Viet  Cong  and  Nca^  Vietnamese  regular 
unite.  ° 

The  United  SUtes  Ck>ngress  politically 
strengthened  the  hand  of  tbe  President  In 
pursuing  the  war  In  Vietnam  on  August  7 
1964  when  (after  a  Viet  Cong  attack  on  two 
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American  destroyers  In  Tonkin  Bay)  It 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  its  support  of 
the  President  in  taking  "all  necessary  steps" 
to  repel  aggression  In  Vietnam. 

Since  then  the  United  States  has  pursued 
several  "peace  offensives"  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing negotiations  to  bring  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  conflict  but  with  no  concrete 
results. 

In  the  spring  of  1965  the  United  States 
also  sent  a  cDntlgent  of  combat  troops  to 
quell  civil  unrest  In  the  Dominican  Republic. 
This,  however,  appears  to  have  been  only  an 
interlude  in  a  foreign  policy  that  has  re- 
cently become  more  and  more  concerned 
with  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Two  other 
International  shocks  occurred  In  the  fall  of 
1964  when  the  Communist  Chinese  exploded 
their  first  nuclear  device  and  when,  during 
the  same  week.  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev was  forced  to  step  down  as  head  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  gradually  growing  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  Europe  the  United  States  has  ex- 
pressed growing  concern  over  the  loosening 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  a  development  that 
has  been  matched  by  a  similar  trend  among 
the  Communist  nations  of  Europe. 

A  LisTtNc  OF  Some  Ket  Events  in  Vietnam- 
ese HiSTORT  With  Corresponding  Inter- 
national Events  OcctjaaiNc  on  the  Same 
Dates 

(By  Russell  J.  Long,  analyst  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Foreign  Affairs  Division.  Library 
Reference  Service) 

1S6    A.D. 

A  Roman  emissary  sent  by  Marcus  Aurellus 
makes  the  first  recorded  contact  between 
Vietnam  and  the  West. 

Roman  Empire:  The  reign  of  Marcus  Aure- 
llus and  Verus  begins  the  partition  of  Europe. 

East  Teutonic  Tribes:  The  Goths  continue 
their  migration  to  the  Black  Sea. 

939 

The  Vietnamese,  capitalizing  on  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Tang  dynasty  In  China,  over- 
throw Chinese  rule  in  Indo-China. 

Europe:  Pope  Leo  Vn  Is  replaced  by  Ste- 
phen IX  during  one  of  the  weakest  periods 
of  the  Papacy  in  Medieval  Europe.  The 
Moslem  ruler,  Abdurrahman  III  continues 
the  pacification  of  Spain.  Otto  I  the  Great 
etsabllshes  his  authority  over  the  duchies 
of  Bavaria,  Franconia.  Lorraine,  and  Saxony. 

Asia:  Anarchy  continues  in  China  as  the 
Tsln  dynasty  attempts,  unsuccessfully,  to 
assert  Imperial  control. 

1S3S 

The  Portuguese  trader  Antonio  da  Faria 
establishes  the  first  lasting  European  poet  in 
Indo-Chlna. 

Europe:  A  defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
is  formed  between  France  and  Turkey; 
Charles  V  occupies  Milan,  and  the  Hanseatic 
League  begins  to  dissolve  as  a  Great  Power. 
English  bishops  reject  papal  authority. 

Americas:  The  cities  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
Lima  are  foimded  in  Latin  America.  The 
explorer  Cartler  discovers  the  St.  LawTence 
River. 


peror  Thleu-Trl  extends  bis  persecution  of 
Christians  and  flatly  refuses  to  receive  any 
foreign  missionaries. 

Europe:  The  English  and  French  are  in- 
volved In  a  Joint  expedlUon  against  Mada- 
gascar. 

Americas:  "ITie  United  States  is  at  war 
with  Mexico. 

Asia:  The  Chinese  extend  religious  tolera- 
^n  to  Catholics  and  Protestants  and,  as  a 
wfcult  of  E^uropean  pressure,  foreign  resi- 
dents In  China  are  placed  under  extra-terri- 
torial civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction.  The 
British  extend  their  control  in  India  to 
Kashmir  and  Punjab. 

AUGUST     31,     1358 

A  French-Spanish  punitive  expedition  ar- 
rives In  Tourance.  Indo-Chlna  and  begins 
advances  Inland  taking  Saigon  on  February 
18.  1869. 

Europe:  Napolean  and  Cavour  meet  at 
Plombl^res  to  prepare  the  vmlflcatlon  of 
Italy.  A  war  breaks  out  between  Turkey  and 
Montenegro.  Alexander  II  orders  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serf's  in  Russia. 

Americas:  Minnesota  is  admitted  as  a 
state.  One  year  later  John  Brown's  raid  on 
Harper's  Perry  wUl  signal  the  opening  round 
of  the  hostilities  leading  to  the  Civil  War. 

Asia:  The  British  are  forced  to  put  down 
a  mutiny  of  local  troops  in  India.  China 
opens  several  new  ports  to  Western  mer- 
chants and  admits  European  Ambassadors 
for  the  flrst  time. 

AUGUST    25,    1883 

The  Vietnamese  sign  a  treaty  with  tbe 
French  declaring  Annan  and  Tonkin  French 
protectorates.  With  Oochln-Chlna  already 
declared  a  French  colony,  all  of  Vietnam  has. 
In  fact,  become  a  colony  of  Prance. 

Europe :  An  alliance  is  signed  between  Aus- 
tria and  Rumania  in  addition  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  signed  between  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy  two  years  earlier.  Russia  begins 
attempts  to  extend  her  interest*  in  the 
Balkans. 

Americas:  The  second  transcontinental 
railroad  line  In  the  VS.,  the  Northern  Paclflc, 
Is  completed  in  September.  VS.  President 
Cleveland  reduces  tariff  rates  in  an  effort  to 
diminish  the  Treasury  surplus. 

Middle  East  and  Africa:  General  Hicks  and 
an  Egyptian  force  are  defeated  In  the  Battle 
of  El  Obeld  by  the  Mahdl,  resulting  In  the 
Egyptian  evacuation  of  the  Sudan.  Tbe  be- 
ginning of  German  colonial  activities  in 
Africa  is  marked  by  a  German  establishment 
at  Angra  Pequefia  (Southwest  Africa). 

Asia:  Relations  between  China  and  the 
Europeans  are  worsening.  Prince  Kung  and 
the  Grand  Council  are  dismissed  by  tbe 
Dowager  Empress  Tzu  Hal  for  falling  to  repel 
the  French  from  China  and  Southeast  Asia. 


I65B 

A  Vietnamese  expeditionary  force  Inter- 
venes In  Cambodia,  establishing  Vietnamese 
sovereignty  and  resulting  in  a  regular  Cam- 
bodian tribute  to  the  Vietnamese  court. 

Europe:  The  English  and  French  defeat 
the  Spanish  at  Dunes  and  Gravelius.  Oliver 
Cromwell  dies  and  Is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Richard  in  Britain.  The  Northern  War  con- 
tinues between  Brandenburg,  Poland,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden. 

Asia:  The  Dutch  continue  to  extend  their 
trading  influence  in  China  after  establishing 
a  foothold  two  years  earlier. 

184B 

A  condominium  la  establUhed  between 
Cambodia  and   Vietnam.     Vietnamese  Km- 


FEBRUART    9.    1930 

An  armed  uprising  by  a  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalist party,  the  VNQDD,  Is  crushed  by  the 
French.  During  the  same  year  three  oom- 
peUng  Communist  groups  are  merged  Into  a 
United  Indo-Chinese  Communist  Party 
(ICP)  under  the  leadership  of  Nguyen  Al 
Quoc  (Ho  Chi  Mlnh). 

Europe:  The  London  Naval  Conference 
meets  to  establish  agreements  limiting  the 
tonnage  of  warships  operated  by  Britain,  the 
"United  States.  Italy,  France,  .and  Japan. 
The  flnal  preparatory  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Disarmament  come  to  a  cloae 
Hitler's  NatlonalUt  SociaUste  emerge  as  a 
major  party  in  Germany  as  107  of  the  Nazis 
are  elected  to  the  German  Reichstag.  Josef 
Stalin  consolidates  his  control  over  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  with  the  expulsion 
of  Bukarin  and  other  opposition  members 
in  late  1929.  The  Soviet  Union  reaches  an 
agreement  with  China  flnally  settling  the 
conflicting  claims  over  tbe  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad. 

Americas:  Six  months  after  the  great  stock 
market    crash    of    1920,    the    United    States 
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peases  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  raising 
VS.  tariff  duties  on  Importa  to  the  highest 
m  history. 

Asia:  Oandhl  laxinches  the  second  civil  dls- 
obedleoce  campaign  In  India.  The  disorders 
reach  their  peak  In  the  aprlng  when  British 
authorities  arrest  the  Indian  nationalist 
leader. 

AVGOST    30.    1»40 

The  Vichy  Government  In  Paris  signs  an 
accord  recognizing  Japan's  "pre-eminent" 
position  In  the  Par  East;  thtis.  leaving  the 
French  colonialists  alone  to  face  the  Invading 
Japanese.  During  the  same  year  the  Viet 
Mlnh  movement  Is  formed  by  Vietnamese 
natlontUlsta. 

Europe:  World  War  II  rages  In  Europe 
France  falls  before  the  German  onslaught  on 
June  23.  The  BatUe  of  Britain  begins.  Italy 
attacks  Greece.  Russia  defeats  Finland  and 
begins  to  extend  Its  influence  Into  the  Bal- 
kans. 

Americas:  President  Roosevelt  Is  reelected 
U.S.  President.  The  neutral  United  States 
exchanges  50  US.  destroyers  lor  the  lease  of 
British  bases  In  the  West  Indies. 

Asia:  Japan  extends  her  advance  Into 
Southeast  Asia  as  Chin*  continues  to  fight 
for  Its  life. 

SCPTZMBnt   a.   I94S 

Ho  Chi  lUnh  declare*  the  Independence 
at  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(DRV)  two  weeks  after  the  Japtuiese  sur- 
render. The  Viet  Mlnh  control  proves  short- 
UTSd  aa  the  French  return  within  a  few 
months. 

Europe:  Germany  surrenders  In  the  spring 
at  IMS.  The  Potsdam  Conference  convenes 
In  the  •ummer.  providing  for  British  and 
Chinese  occupation  of  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam respectively.  Soviet  troops  enter  War- 
MW  and  Berlin,  establlBhlng  a  Russian  foot- 
hold In  Eastern  Europe. 

Americas:  President  Roosevelt  dies.  The 
United  Nations  Charter  Is  signed  in  San 
Prandaco. 

Asfta:  Japan  surreiulen  on  Aiiguat  33 
after  the  VS.  drops  atomic  bombs  on  Hlro- 
iblma  and  Nagasaki. 

NovEMBm  aa,  i»48 

Fighting  breaks  out  In  Haiphong  signaling 
the  start  of  a  long  struggle  between  the 
French  and  the  Viet  Mlnh. 

Europe:  Winston  Ohiirchlll  delivers  his 
famous  "Iron  Cirtaln"  speech  at  Pulton,  Mo. 
aa  communist  I'vpubllcs  are  eatabllahed  In 
AlbazJa.  Hxmgary,  and  Bulgaria.  Nazi  war 
criminals  are  sentenced  at  Numberg.  French 
Premier  de  Gaulle  resigns. 

Americas:  The  first  atomic  test  since  the 
war  Is  conducted  at  Bikini  atoll  by  the  United 
States. 

Asia:  The  Philippine  Republic  U  Inaugur- 
ated. A  treaty  Is  signed  beween  the  British 
and  Siamese. 

MAT  T.  1*54 

The  French  are  decisively  defeated  by  the 
Viet  Mlnh  at  the  battle  of  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

Europe:  The  Paris  Agreements  are  con- 
cluded establishing  the  Western  European 
Union  and  terminating  the  occupation  ot 
Western  Germany.  France  rejects  the  pro- 
posed European  Defense  Community  treaty. 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  finally  agree  on  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Trieste  dispute. 

Americas:  The  Comimunlty  Party  Is  out- 
Uwed  In  the  United  States. 

Asia:  The  United  States  and  Japan  sign  a 
defense  pact.  The  Korean  armistice  negotia- 
tions continue  with  little  results.  After  Dlen 
Bleu  Phu  the  United  States  engineers  the 
Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty 
(SEATO). 

Africa:  The  Algerian  revolt  against  French 
rule  begins. 

iraacABT  i**a 

The  United  States  sstabUahes  a  MUltary 
AssUtanoe  Command  in  Vietnam  to  aid  the 


Diem  Government  against  Cwxununlst  guer- 
rilla Infiltration  and  terrorist  activities. 

Europe:  The  Soviet  Union  erecta  a  wall 
separating  the  Eastern  and  Western  eones 
of  Berlin.  The  SIno-Sovlet  Idealoglcal  dis- 
pute worsens  and  become  pmbllc. 

Americas:  The  United  States  discovers  the 
Soviet  Union  has  implanted  offensive  missiles 
In  Cuba  and  forces  the  Soviets  to  remove 
them. 

Africa:  Algeria  achieves  Ita  Independence 
from  France.  United  Nations  forces  move 
against  the  secessionist  regime  of  Molse 
Tshombe  in  the  Katanga  province  of  the 
Congo.     Conflict  begins  In  Yemen. 

Asia:  The  Netherlands-Indonesian  disputa 
over  West  Irian  Is  finally  settled.  Commu- 
nist China  and  India  became  Involved  In  a 
series  of  border  conflicts.  A  comprise  is 
reached  estabUshlng  a  neutralist  coalition 
■government  In  strlfe-rldden  Laos. 

NOVEMBOt  1.  19S3 

A  military  coup  In  Saigon  overthrows  the 
Diem  regime. 

Europe:  President  de  Gaulle  takes  the  final 
step  In  indefinitely  postponing  Britain's  en- 
trance Into  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. Violence  erupta  between  the  Greek 
and  Turklst  conununltles  on  Cyprus. 

Americas :  The  United  States  signs  a  partial 
Test-Ban  Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  VS. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  is  assassinated. 

Asia:  An  independent  federation  is  f (Mined 
in  Malaysia  between  Malaya,  Sarawak, 
Singapore,  and  North  Borneo  despite  Indo- 
nesian hostility. 

AUGUST    7.    1964 

After  a  Viet  Cong  attack  on  two  US  de- 
stroyers In  Tonkin  Bay,  the  Congress  passes 
a  resolution  supporting  the  Preeldent  In 
"taking  aU  necessary  steps  "  to  repel  aggres- 
sion In  Vietnam. 

Europe:  The  Labor  Party  defeata  the  Con- 
servatives In  British  national  elections. 
Nlklta  Khrushchev  Is  forced  to  resign  as 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Tension  con- 
tinues In  Cyprus.  A  crisis  continues  over  the 
state  of  the  pound  sterling  In  Britain. 

Americas:  Rioting  breaks  out  In  the  VB. 
controlled  Panama  Canal  Zone. 

Asia:  China  explodes  her  first  nuclear 
device. 

rEBRUAKT    T,    1»6S 

Viet  Cong  forces  carry  out  Intensive  attacks 
on  several  South  Vietnamese  air  bases,  bar- 
racks, and  villages.  The  U.S.  retaliates  with 
air  attacks  against  barracks  and  staging  areas 
In  North  Vietnam. 

Europe :  France  boycotta  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  meetings  during  a  summer 
Common  Market  crisis.  De  Gaulle  and  Er- 
hard  are  reelected  In  France  and  Germany, 
respectively. 

Americas:  The  United  States  dispatches 
troops  to  quell  a  crisis  In  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

Africa :  The  Nkrumah  regime  Is  overthrown 
In  Ghana.  A  crisis  develops  over  the  oparf- 
heid  policies  of  the  white  government  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  resulting  In  that  nation's 
unilaterally  declaring  Ita  Independence  from 
Britain  which  causes  United  Nations  eco- 
nomic embargo  directed  against  the  Smith 
regime. 

Asia:  Fighting  erupta  between  Pakistan 
and  India  over  the  disputed  Kashmir  terri- 
tory. A  cease-fire  Is  obtained  by  the  VH. 
Security  Council,  and  an  armistice  Is  signed 
In  Tashkent  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Indonesia  withdraws  from  the 
United  Nations  over  the  seating  of  Malaysia 
on  the  Seairlty  Oo\incU.  The  Sukarno  gov- 
ernment la  overthrown  In  the  fall,  and  re- 
placed by  an  antl-communlst  military  leader- 
ship. 
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Poor  Behavior 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   tXXIN0I3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  placed  In  the  Record 
constructive  comments  relative  to  the 
war  on  poverty,  and  following  this  prac- 
tice I  Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  Thursday,  May 
19  edition  of  the  Palos,  111.,  Regional: 
Poor  Behavior 
The  hissing  and  booing  that  greeted 
Sargent  Shrlver,  field  marshal  of  the  Great 
Society  War  on  Poverty,  when  he  spoke  at 
a  recent  "Poor  Peoples  Convention"  In 
Washington  was  evidence  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  administration's  antlpoverty 
program.  It  Is  completely  out  of  hand,  like 
the  Washington  meeting  that  was  taken 
over  by  a  shouting  mob. 

Ironically,  the  Washington  convention 
was  the  brainchild  of  the  liberal  establish- 
ment, sponsored  by  the  Citizens  Crusade 
Against  Poverty.  Walter  Reuther  of  the 
APL  CIO,  who  had  given  the  CCAP  $1  mil- 
lion, was  Ita  leading  backer.  Presiding  at 
the  convention  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Car- 
son Blake,  the  poUtlcally-mlnded  cleric  who 
Is  soon  to  become  operating  head  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  Dr.  Blake  was 
shocked  when  he  discovered  that  his  meet- 
ing was  out  of  control. 

Hopefully,  the  Washington  convention  will 
restore  a  little  common  sense  and  respyonsl- 
blllty  to  the  Reuthers  and  Blakes  of  this 
country.  For  years,  they  have  been  pushing 
radical  programs.  Now  one  of  their  babies 
has  turned  against  them.  It  shovild  be  a 
lesson  to  them:  you  can't  promote  a  genera- 
tion of  anarchlsta  and  expect  them  to  refrain 
from  anarchistic  t>ehavlor. 

There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with  the 
War  on  Poverty  that  one  hardly  knows  where 
to  begin.  The  public  should  understand, 
however,  that  this  Ill-conceived  program  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  was  started 
in  fiscal  year  1966  with  an  appropriation  of 
•793  million.  This  year  it  has  funds  total- 
ling •  1,434  bUllon.  Next  year,  the  poverty 
warriors  hope  to  receive  •I. 75  billion  from 
the  taxpayers.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  program  may  spend  •3.4  billion  or  more 
by  1970. 

This  colossal  spending  will  really  hurt  the 
productive  cltlsens  of  America,  the  blue 
collar  and  whlta  collar  citizens  who  hold 
down  Jobs  and  support  their  families.  It  Is 
nothing  less  than  legalized  robbery  of  the 
working  of  America. 

Not  only  are  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portimlty  officials  squandering  cast  sums  on 
wasteful  progrtuns  to  "fight"  poverty,  but 
they  are  launching  massive  recreational  pro- 
grams In  U.S.  communities.  It  Is  a  case  of 
discrimination  In  reverse  or  special  privilege 
for  a  few.  While  most  parenta  have  to  dig 
Into  their  pockets  for  tutoring  their  young- 
sters, or  for  summer  recreation,  the  War  on 
Poverty  planners  are  selecting  groups  of 
"culturally  disadvantaged  "  youths  who  are 
to  receive  everything  the  children  of  the  very 
rich  parenta  receive.  This  is  ridiculous.  If 
there  is  public  money  available  for  education 
or  recreation,  the  only  Just  way  to  use  It  is 
to  provide  added  service  for  all  the  children 
In  a  school  district  or  community.  Hand- 
ing out  money  to  the  selected  few  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  political  patronage  and 
political  machine-building. 
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One  of  the  worst  features  of  the  War  on 
Poverty  la  that  It  creates  great  expectations 
among  handout  seekers.  One  of  the  women 
who  shouted  at  Mr.  Shrlver  was  complaining 
that  she  would  get  nothing  more  than  her 
regular  welfare  check.  The  War  on  Poverty 
has  Implanted  the  Idea  that  a  rich  Uncle 
In  Washington  will  double  or  triple  the 
customary  federal  giveaway.  The  program. 
In  short.  Is  promoting  a  new  greediness  as 
well  as  an  Increased  dependence  on  federal 
assistance.  The  more  you  give  a  man,  the 
more  he  wanta;  and  If  you  give  It  to  him  long 
enough,  he  finally  considers  it  his  by  right. 
Thtis  does  the  Poverty  War  promote  the 
wrong  philosophy. 
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Teimessee't  Economic  Growth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Tennessee  are  proud  of  the  untiring  ef- 
forts of  our  people  to  help  themselves 
and  to  Improve  and  excel  the  atmosphere 
in  our  State. 

One  measure  of  the  success  our  peo- 
ple have  had  In  their  undertakings  Is  the 
rate  of  the  State's  economic  gains,  which 
top  the  national  average. 

I  am  proud  of  the  success  that  we  have 
attained  in  this  area,  and  I  would  like 
to  Insert  here  an  editorial,  which  ap- 
petired  In  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
which  was  reprinted  In  the  Greenville 
Sun,  so  that  all  might  know  in  detail 
the  healthy  trends  In  the  economic  life 
of  Termessee. 

State's  Economic  Gains  Top  National 
Average 

Tennessee's  economy — measured  .in  terms 
of  new  industry,  business  expansion,  con- 
struction, retail  sales,  personal  Incpme,  and 
employment — topped  the  national  average 
substantially  in  1965  with  all  signs  pointing 
to  even  greater  gains  during  the  current  12 
months  period. 

This  factual  picture  was  sketched  In  cold 
statistics  ftirnlshed  by  economist  C.  Richard 
Long  in  the  April  Monthly  Review  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Statistics  revealing  the  Volunteer  State's 
status  In  economic  development  were  gath- 
ered In  a  survey  of  industrial  and  banking 
institutions  which  reflect  business  health 
and  activity  in  their  respective  localities. 

Highlighting  the  report  was  the  remark- 
able Influx  of  new  business  enterprises,  at- 
tracted by  a  favorable  industrial  climate, 
which  disclosed  the  Incorporation  of  eight 
percent  more  business  Institutions  as  com- 
pared to  only  three  percent  in  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

Closely  related  waa  a  15  percent  Jtmap  In 
new  construction  which  topped  the  national 
average  gain  by  a  stout  eight  percent. 

At  the  same  time  personal  Income  ot  In- 
dividuals went  up  eight  percent  during  the 
period,  whereas  the  national  average  Increase 
leveled  off  at  seven  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  non-faim  employ- 
ment showed  a  five  percent  gain  as  against  a 
four  percent  average  nationally. 

As  a  result  of  this  upward  spiral  In  Indus- 
trial activity,  banking  institutions  In  the 
Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District  (which  em- 
braces the  eastern  two  thirds  of  the  state) , 
reported  the  extension  of  14  percent  more 
loans  and  the  recelp*  ot  10  percent  mora 


deposlta  to  stirpaas  the  corresponding  na- 
tional percentage  gains. 

ESmphaslslng  Increased  buying  power  of  the 
Individual,  consumer  loejis  (based  on  the 
ptirchase  of  hard  goods),  Jvimped  21  percent 
above  the  1964  level,  reflecting  an  18  percent 
Increase  In  automobile  registrations  during 
the  year. 

In  NashvlUe  the  economic  picture  was  even 
brighter.  Ite  gains  In  economic  activity  and 
banking  exceeded  those  of  the  state,  paced 
by  high  percentage  Job  gains  In  machinery, 
apparel,  and  chemical  industries. 

Significantly,  the  report  does  not  Include 
new  Industries,  some  of  them  multl-mllllon 
dollar  enterprises,  attracted  to  Tennessee 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  which  have 
added  substantially  to  the  state's  industrial 
payroll  and  future  Job  potential  as  they  tend 
to  expand  to  full  productive  capacity.  Con- 
struction, to  keep  up  with  new  development, 
is  booming.  Unwnployment  has  fallen  to  the 
lowest  level  since  the  great  depression  of  the 
early  30's. 

Tennessee  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  enviable  place  on  the  national  econcxnlc 
chart — and  Its  promising  potential  for  bUII 
greater  industrial  expansion,  more  Jot*,  and 
Increased  personal  Income. 

It  is.  indeed  moet  fortunate. 

— ^Nashville  Banner. 


nonpayment  of  rent.  The  gnmtor  erf  his 
franchise  said  he  had  "bad  business  sense  " 
All  of  his  counters,  furniture,  and  chicken- 
frying  machines  were  hauled  off  by  the  SBA 
to  be  sold  for  whatever  it  can  get.  The  re- 
maining loss  wUl  be  borne  by  the  taxpayers. 
Mr.  Yoimg  deserves  better  than  this,  and 
we  sympathize  with  him.  He  has  become  in 
effect,  a  victim  of  the  desire  to  create  an 
Image  of  Presidential  generosity.  The  Image 
came  first;  the  law  and  Mr.  Yotmgs  quall- 
flcaUons  became  incidental.  This  is  a  com- 
mon enough  practice  on  the  part  of  public 
officials,  and  perhaps  it's  a  good  thing  to  be 
reminded  that  when  abused.  It  can  hurt 
people  more  than  help  them. 


Mnsenm  Dedicates  a  Hall  on 
American  Indians 


A  Press  Agent's  Dream  Goes  Soor 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhf«)s 
the  greatest  tragedy  of  the  Great  Society 
programs  is  the  raising  of  false  hopes 
among  many  of  those  suffering  from 
poverty  and  other  disadvantaged  con- 
ditions. Among  the  directors  of  these 
programs  there  seems  to  be  a  greater 
yearning  for  headlines  than  results,  a 
greater  desire  for  votes  than  for  sound 
planning. 

A  tragic  experience  in  the  city  o^ 
Chicago  is  evidenced  by  a  pungent  and 
timely  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Sunday,  May  22.  It  reads  as  foUows: 
A  Press  Agent's  Drkam  Goes  Souk 
Lawrence  Young's  letter  to  President 
Johnson  was  Just  the  sort  of  thing  an  alert 
public  relations  man  keeps  his  eye  out  for. 
Mr.  Young  la  a  Negrro.  He  has  earned  dis- 
tinction for  his  courtesy  as  a  Chicago  cab 
driver.  His  ambition  was  to  set  up  a  carry- 
out  restatirant  business  on  the  south  side 
and  he  wanted  a  loan  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness administration,  but  he  had  nothing  to 
put  up  as  collateral. 

This  combination  of  clvU  rlghte,  courtesy, 
ambition,  and  free  enterprise  was  bound  to 
appeal  to  any  politician,  especially  one  whose 
publicized  beneficences  have  extended  as 
far  as  camel  drivers  In  Pakistan.  A  message 
went  from  the  White  House  to  the  SBA,  and 
Mr.  Young  got  his  •19,600  loan — all  he  asked 
for — last  Jime  9  with  no  collateral  and  not 
too  much  attention  to  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  SBA  loans  be  only  of  such  sound 
value  or  so  secured  "as  reasonably  to  assure 
repayment,"  After  all.  the  SBA  has  always 
Interpreted  "reasonably"  In  a  loose  fashion, 
and  when  the  President's  image  Is  at 
stake— why,  there  was  no  problem  at  all. 

WeU,  Mr.  Young  proves  to  have  been  a  bet- 
ter cal>  driver  than  a  Imslness  man.  He  was 
STlcted  fnxn  his  establishment  Thursday  for 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  there  is  great  interest  in 
New  York  City  in  the  history  of  the 
American  Indian. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Tuesday,  May  24,  1966,  at 
page  41,  column  4,  refers  to  the  («)enln« 
of  a  new  Memorial  Hall  at  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Manhat- 
tan, New  York  City,  dedicated  to  the 
American  Indian. 

MtJSETTM    Dedicates    a    Hau,    on    American 

Indians 

(By  John  C.  Devlin) 

The  American  Indian  has  gained  a  new 

memorial  hall  at  the  American  Museum  of 

Natural  History. 

Dedicated  last  night,  the  third  floor  room 
is  devoted  to  the  Indian  way  of  life — festivals, 
religions,  arte,  birch-bark  canoes,  games  and 
ceremonies. 

Although  some  artifacts  are  believed  to 
date  to  10,000  B.C.,  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
1.000  specimens  date  from  Ccdumbua's  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World. 

The  exhlblta  also  Include  soimd  effecto. 
The  museum  has  obtained  recordings  from 
the  Library  of  Congress  of  a  Winnebago  war 
party,  an  Objlwa  song  for  the  maple  sugar 
coUectlng  season,  a  chant  for  games  and  a 
love  chant — which  does  not  soimd  at  all  like 
the  "Indian  Love  Call"  from  "Rose  Marie." 
The  room  is  called  the  Hall  of  the  Indiana 
of  the  Eastern  Woodlands,  and  is  devoted  to 
North  American  Indians  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  It  Is  to  be  augmented  later  by 
an  adjoining  haU  devoted  to  Indians  of  the 
Western  Plains. 

C.  I>Wolf  Gibson,  vice  president  of  the 
museum,  told  300  guesto  represenUng  science, 
government,  industry  and  education,  that 
"thlB  hall  iB  the  most  recent  in  a  series  of 
major  new  installations  that  the  museum 
plans  to  have  completed  for  the  celebration  of 
it  centennial  In  1969." 

"In  essence."  he  added,  "It  is  the  latest 
chapter  In  the  story  that  the  museum  telU  In 
many  different  ways— the  evergrowing  story 
of  nature  and  of  man." 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Shapiro,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  anthropology,  noted  that  "the 
cultures  -depicted  in  these  exhlblta  have   In 
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moBt  cases,  completely  disappeared  and.  in 
the  rest,  have  been  profoundly  modified. " 

The  hall  has  been  In  preparation  for  three 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Freed,  as- 
sociate cTirator  of  North  American  ethnology. 

Women  visitors  on  a  tour  of  the  haU  were 
especially  intrigued  by  the  artistry  of  prlm- 
lOve  Indian  women,  and  by  the  dolls  and 
tops  they  made  for  Indian  children. 

The  men  were  especlaUy  interested  In  dis- 
plays showing  how  the  Indian  men  hunted, 
fished  and  fought,  built  shelters  and  estab- 
Usbed  a  system  of  government  In  the  form 
Ot  txlbal  councils. 

The  visitors  were  also  Interested  In  the 
collection  of  grotesque  masks  of  carved  wood 
and  com  husks  used  by  an  Indian  cult  that 
supposedly  co\ild  control  disease. 

The  haU  wUl  be  open  to  the  public  today. 


Retrospect:  PoluuTs  Gmstiaa 
MUlemiiain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF   XIXINOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  Is  growing  Increasingly  disturbed 
at  the  persistence  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  embracing  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist government.  Hopefully,  public 
opinion  In  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  essence  of  that  regime,  especially  as 
we  note  the  persecution  of  religion  which 
Is  being  carried  on  by  the  Warsaw  Com- 
munists. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  a  radio  broad- 
cast delivered  by  Dr.  Alessandro  Gre- 
gorian, of  St.  Francis  College.  Ix>retto. 
Pa.,  through  the  facilities  of  the  college 
radio  station  on  the  subject  of  Poland's 
Christian  millennium  and  respectfully 
direct  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Polish 
desk  of  the  State  Department. 

Ranospccr:    Poijind's  Chuisiian 

>4ni»1»WTTTM 

(Commentary.  Dr.  A.  Oregorlan;  narrator,  A. 
Branca  to) 


Poland   will   ootnmemorate   this   year   the 
millennium  <rf  Its  ChrlsUnlzaUon.     Millions. 
of  Catholic  Poles  Uvlng  In  their  captive  home- 
\^nA  axui  abroad  are  anxiously  awaiting  this 
Important  event. 

A  thousand  years  ago,  when  Poland  offi- 
cially embraced  the  Catholic  faith  It  became 
automaUcally  a  spiritual  buUwark  of  Western 
fliYlllzatlcA  In  that  part  of  the  world. 

At  that  time.  Europe  was  continuously  In- 
vaded by  AslaUc  hordes.  Its  towns  were  re- 
duced to  ashes  and  entire  defenseless  popu- 
UUons  perished  under  the  sword  of  terrible 
warriors  coming  from  the  east. 

Rome  Itself  was  In  great  danger  and  the 
Popes  were  very  much  concerned  with  the 
destiny  of  Christendom. 

It  was  In  these  tragic  clrctmiatances  that, 
miraculously.  Slavic  Poles  turned  their 
slphts  toward  the  west  and  decided  to  be- 
come Christians. 

As  a  result  of  this  providential  move  Po- 
land entered  the  Wertem  spiritual  circuit 
growing  rapidly  as  a  stronghold  of  Western 
culture  and  policy. 

The  new  faith  gave  the  nation  unity  and 
enlightened  Ideals  o«  life.  Pollah  priests 
and  laymen,  educated  In  Rome,  founded 
schools  which  eventually  evolved  Into  famcx.* 


unlverslUes  and  centers  of  education  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Eastern  European  sector. 
When  later  In  the  eleventh  century  the 
great  schism  separated  religiously  Eastern 
Europe  from  Rome,  the  Catholic  Poland,  In 
spite  of  Its  geographical  position,  remained 
unwaveringly  on  the  Western  side:  a  strong 
CathoUc  enclave  within  the  Orthodox  world. 
Moreover.  It  became  an  advanced  bulwark  of 
Weetem  clvUlzatlon  facing  heroically  all  the 
dangers  coming  from  the  Bftst,  and  especlaUy 
from  Moscow. 

Blany  times  during  the  past  centuries 
Poland  was  martyred  paying  with  blood  and 
with  Its  own  freedom  and  independence  the 
price  of  Its  missionary  desUny  In  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world.  Invaded  and  an- 
nexed by  Russian  czars,  It  disappeared  three 
times  from  the  map  of  Europe.  But  Its  Cath- 
olic faith  and  Western  consciousness  resisted 
all  the  adversiues  of  history  and  Poland  re- 
emerged  miraculously  as  a  strong,  sotind  na- 
tion. 

In  our  days  Poland's  Independence  has 
been  twice  destroyed.  First  by  Hitler  and 
then  by  Stalin. 

Both  Hitler  and  Stalin  wUl  be  remembered 
by  history  as  the  executioners  of  Polish  free- 
dom. 

However,  this  tragedy  could  not  have  hap- 
pened If  the  Western  powers  would  have  not 
forgotten  their  prewar  solemn  agreements 
to  support  Polish  people  against  any  kind  of 
Nazi  or  Bolshevik  aggression. 

Today!  as  a  sad  consequence  of  the  Western 
betrayal.  Poland  Is  going  through  the  worst 
experience  of  Its  history. 

A  large  portion  of  PolUh  territories  have 
been  forcibly  Incorporated  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Millions  of  Poles  have  been  deported 
and  dispersed  Inside  the  Soviet  Red  empire. 
Nobody  knows  how  many  are  still  alive. 

In  Warsaw  a  Communist  government  con- 
trolled by  Moscow  and  decisively  hostile  to 
the  West,  has  been  In  power  since  the  end 
of  World  War  Two.  Wladlslaw  Gomulka, 
first  secretary  of  the  Polish  Communist 
Party,  has  recently  tiuTied  the  clock  back 
to  the  Stalinist  era.  The  country  U  plagued 
with  a  thousand  problems.  There  Is  a  great 
concern  over  the  lack  of  food.  Prices  are 
going  up  everywhere  and  the  spiral  of  in- 
flation U  shaking  the  fragile  stability  of  the 
Communist  economy.  An  ordinary  Polish 
worker  earns  less  than  $10  weekly. 

Millions  of  defenseless  Poles  have  been 
abandoned  to  the  hands  of  a  tyrannic  re- 
gime. 

Their  only  hope  and  shield  ts  the  Catholic 
church,  which  represents  the  only  force 
strongly   opposing   the   atheistic   regime   in 

Under  the  leadership  of  Cardinal  Stephan 
Wyszynskl.  thirty  million  Catholic  Poles  are 
still  resisting  their  oppressors.  But,  over 
there,  the  church  Itself  has  been  the  object 
of  systematic  persecutlohs.  During  these 
past  two  decades,  atheistic  campaigns,  polit- 
ical attempts  to  attract  clergy  into  the  Marx- 
ist peace  movement,  heavy  taxation  and 
other  forms  of  harassment  have  been  until 
now  unable  to  break  the  backbone  of  the 
Polish  Episcopate. 

Cardinal  Wyszlnskl.  the  titular  head  of  the 
Catholic  church,  represents  In  fact  the  real 
leadership  of  the  Polish  nation.  His  courage 
In  opposing  the  Red  tyranny  Is  stirring  up 
adnxlratlon  the  world  over. 

Now.  organizing  the  coming  celebration  of 
the  mlllenlum  of  his  nation's  Chrlstlanlza- 
tlon.  Cardinal  Wyszynskl  gives  another  proof 
of  courage  and  visionary  leadership. 

From  Inside  the  Iron  curtain  he  and  hl« 
oppressed  faithful  are  sending  to  other  en- 
slaved people  and  to  the  free  world  an  In- 
spiring message  of  faith  In  God  and  In  his 
church.  A  message  witnessing  the  Uvlng 
presence  of  the  Christian  values  within  a 
world  of  darkness  and  terror. 


With  great  admiration  and  reverence  for 
the  entire  Catholic  Poland,  we  heartUy  con- 
gratulate His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wyszynskl 
on  this  historical  event. 


United  Farm  Front 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  much  of  the  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer— particularly  the  American 
dairy  farmer — in  recent  months.  We 
have  heard  that  the  dairy  farmer,  hope- 
fully looking  forward  to  sharing  an  equal 
portion  of^he  Great  Society's  prosperity, 
now  feels  that  he  was  deceived  and  mis- 
led because  of  certain  recent  changes  In 
agricultural  policy.  We  have  heard  that 
the  farmer  Is  leaving  the  farm  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
today  that  there  are  still  a  lot  of  farmers 
who  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  things 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  strug- 
gled for  so  long  to  maintain.  This  week, 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  new  farm  or- 
ganization, the  Federated  Farm  Organi- 
zations of  Sheboygan  County,  Wisconsin, 
which  is  comprised  of  representatives  of 
the  National  Farmers  Organization,  the 
Grange,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  Farm- 
ers Union. 

These  organizations,  while  they  have 
on  occasion  disagreed  with  each  other  on 
strategy  and  on  the  proper  means  to 
their  mutual  goals,  have  recognized  that 
the  problem  is  now  so  acute  that  a  united 
farm  front  Is  needed  if  the  American 
farmer — particularly,  the  American  dairy 
farmer — ^Is  to  survive  the  current  crisis. 

The  Federated  Farm  Organizations  of 
Sheboygan  County,  in  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
producing  farmers  of  the  country  com- 
prise approximately  7  percent  of  the 
population;  yet,  they  receive  only  2.3 
percent  of  the  national  Income.  The 
letter  also  points  out  that,  while  net 
farm  Income  has  only  increased  by 
12  percent  in  the  past  5  years,  the  gross 
national  product  has  increased  by 
23  percent,  workers'  wages  by  16  percent, 
dividends  by  37  percent,  and  interest  to 
creditors  by  48  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  publicly  con- 
gratulate these  farmers  of  Sheboygan 
Coimty ;  I  wish  to  applaud  them. 

But.  I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  I 
point  out  to  this  distinguished  body  the 
vast  significance  of  this  action  by  the 
farmers  of  this  Wisconsin  dairy  district 
county. 

We  see.  in  this  action,  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  the  plight  of  the  dairy  farmer. 
We  see.  further,  conclusive  proof  that 
the  fanner  is  not  wUling  to  accept  his 
fate  without  an  all-out  fight  to  preserve 
his  heritage.  We  see  here  the  birth  of 
a  new  movement  In  American  agricul- 
ture— a  movement  which  must  be  ac- 
corded its  due  reepect  and  consideration. 
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We  see  here  a  movement  which,  I  am 
certain,  will  be  recorded  as  one  of  the 
major  events  in  American  farm  history 
in  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century. 
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Conservation  Programs  Protect  Farm 
industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARUN  HAGEN 

OF   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  agricultural  resources  of 
California  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  Nation.  Farmers  In  the  three 
ooimties  in  my  congressional  district 
produce  some  200  agricultural  products 
worth  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
to  them  annually.  After  processing, 
these  products  bring  In  more  than  $3 
blUion. 

One  or  more  of  thpse  three  counties — 
Kings,  Tulare,  or  Kern— have  ranked 
among  the  Nation's  top  10  in  agricultural 
income  for  the  past  15  years. 

Such  an  extremely  valuable  resource 
demands  constant  protection  from 
floods,  erosion,  and  abuse,  and  It  de- 
mands proper  planning  and  development 
to  insure  the  best  use  in  accordance  with 
its  capabilities. 

Ably  offering  these  extremely  impor- 
tant services  are  the  15  soil  conservation 
districts'located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. The  directors  who  govern  these 
districts  serve  faithfully  year  after  year, 
without  pay,  to  help  landowners  tackle 
soil  and  water  problems  and  get  conser- 
vation on  the  land. 

District  programs  do  much  to  sustain 
the  agricultural  industry  of  the  area. 
Note  these  recent  accomplishments. 

In  Kings  County,  the  Excelsior  Soil 
Conservation  District  has  carried  out 
water  spreading  projects  to  improve  the 
underground  water  sui>ply. 

More  than  27  farmers  in  the  Pond  Poso 
Soil  Conservation  District  in  Kern 
County  constructed  the  Poso  Creek 
channel  with  Federal  cost-sharing  assist- 
ance to  protect  the  land  from  periodic 
flooding  and  enhance  the  Kern  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

Three  soil  conservation  districts — 
Three  Rivers,  Kern  Valley,  and  Keha- 
chapl — with  State  assistance,  have  de- 
veloped comprehensive  land  use  and 
conservation  plans  to  aid  future  planning 
and  show  resource  problems  and  their 
possible  solutions. 

Last  year  in  Tulare  County,  the  Stone 
Corral  and  the  El  Mirador  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  saved  1,000  acres  of  citrus 
land  from  severe  damage  by  installing 
undergroimd  tile  systems  to  lower  toxic 
high  water  levels. 

In  addition,  the  districts,  with  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  handle  about  2.000 
Individual  requests  from  cooperators 
each  year  on  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion problems.  The  districts  also  pro- 
mote   recreational    and    beautiflcation 


project*  by  providing  assistance  for  farm 
ponds,  reforestation,  and  income-pro- 
ducing recreation  enterprises  on  private 
land. 

I  commend  these  soil  conservation 
districts  for  the  valuable  service  they 
provide  to  their  communities  and  for 
their  efforts  in  preserving  land  and 
water  resources  for  all  the  people. 


Statement  on  Connecticut  River  National 
Recreation  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIUIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Insert  into  the  Record  the  text  of  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  on  May  20  to  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation  In  support  of  legislation  for 
a  feasibility  study  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

The  statement  was  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Congressman  William  L.  St. 
Once  to  the  SUBcoMMnrrjE  on  Parks  and 
Recreation,  CoMMrrrEE  on  Interior  and 
Insiilar  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  Mat  20.  1966 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee;  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  the 
bill    now   under   consideration   before   your 
committee  which  seeks  to  preserve  the  na- 
tural beauty  and  the  historic  heritage  of  the 
Connecticut  River.    As  sponsor  of  the  com- 
panion measure  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to 
all  of  you  for  scheduling  these  hearings. 

In  the  latter  weeks  of  the  1965  session, 
the  Honorable  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  intro- 
duced his  bUl  S.  2460  In  the  Senate  and  I 
Introduced  the  companion  measure.  HJl. 
11091,  In  the  House.  The  purpoee  of  this 
legislation  was  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  ConnecUcut  River  national  park- 
way and  recreation  recreaUon  area  In  the 
four  States  through  which  the  river  flows: 
Connecticut.  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  the  longest  In 
New  England,  extending  from  the  Canadian 
border  down  to  Long  Island  sound  for  a 
distance  of  over  400  miles.  It  passes  through 
many  towns  and  cities,  through  hills  and 
valleys,  woods  and  farmlands — ^moet  of  It 
beauUful  country  and  of  great  historic  value 
associated  with  glorious  events  in  our  Na- 
tion's past. 

In  recent  decades,  however,  the  onslaught 
of  modem  Industry  has  been  taking  a  heavy 
toll  of  the  scenic  beauty  and  the  nattiral  re- 
sources of  this  area.  Deep  inroads  have  been 
made  In  many  parts  of  the  Connecticut 
river  valley.  Industrial  pollution,  ugly  Junk- 
yards and  the  uprooting  of  wooded  areas  are 
gradually  transforming  the  scenery.  Some 
years  ago  one  observer  referred  to  the  Con- 
necticut river  as  "the  world's  most  beauU- 
fully  landscaped  cesspool"  because  of  the 
sewerage,  the  waste  and  the  industrial 
residues  pouring  into  It. 

On  September  13,  1965.  Senator  Ribicoff 
arranged  a  boat  trip  along  the  ConnecUcut 
river  to  inspect  the  river  and  its  shorelines 
with  the  Idea  of  seeing  the  beaixty  of  this 
area  and  the  urgent  need  for  preserving  Its 
scenic    beauty.      Secretary    of    the    Interior 


Stewart  L.  Udall,  Governor  John  Dempsey  of 
Connecticut,  Senator  RiBicorr  and  I.  as  well 
as  many  State  and  local  officials,  participated 
In  the  tour.  Needless  to  say,  all  of  us  were 
very  much  impressed  with  what  we  saw  and 
with  the  posslbUlties  of  preserving  this 
beautiful  waterway,  the  rich  valley  through 
which  it  flows,  and  the  future  of  the  many 
cities,  towns,  and  villages  along  its  way.  It 
was  generally  felt  by  all  that  much  can  still 
be  saved  and  preserved,  provided  we  take  ac- 
tion now  or  within  the  coming  few  years;  if 
we  wait  too  much  longer,  it  may  be  too  late 
to  save  anything. 

What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  have  the 
river  cleaned  up.  Its  numerous  coves  and 
nearby  wooded  hills  should  be  preserved,  and 
the  immediate  vicinity  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  should  be  developed  as  a  national 
park  and  recreational  area  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people.  Unfortunately,  we 
do  not  have  many  national  parks  and 
recreational  areas  In  the  eastern  part  of  our 
coimtry.  The  Connecticut  River  Valley  Is 
one  area  that  still  can  be  preserved  for 
such  purposes,  if  we  do  not  wait  too  long. 
Its  value  as  a  recreational  asset  for  the  peo- 
ple Is  inestimable.  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
emphasize  too  much  for  this  committee  the 
need  for  park  and  recreational  areas,  which 
is  bound  to  become  greater  In  the  future 
as  our  population  Increases.  It  would  be 
a  wise  step  for  us,  I  am  certain,  to  take  the 
necessary  precautions  now  to  preserve  as 
much  of  these  assets  as  possible. 

In  the  19th  centiuy.  Timothy  Dwight, 
president  of  Yale  University,  wrote  that  the 
Connecticut  River  was  "everywhere  pure, 
potable,  everywhere  salubrious."  In  the 
last  60  years,  however,  swimming  In  the 
river  has  been  considered  unwise  because 
of  the  industrial  residues  and  waste.  As 
we  completed  our  boat  trip  last  September, 
which  extended  over  a  distance  of  some  80 
miles  from  Old  Saybrook  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  Hartford,  Senator  Ribicoff  ob- 
served: 

"The  river  is.  for  the  most  part,  still  a 
thing  of  beauty.  But  unless  we  act  very 
Boon.  It  win  not  be  a  'Joy  forever.'  " 

And  Secretary  Udall  added  thU  comment: 
"We  have  a  chance  here  to  do  a  model  Job 
of  conservation.  Tou  already  have  a  nui- 
ning  start.  But  population  Is  crowding  In 
and  Ume  U  ninnlng  out.  What  we  do  In  the 
next  decade  wUl  be  decisive  for  the  river's 
future." 

On  Pebniary  23  of  this  year.  President 
Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  his  message 
on  conservation  and  the  preservation  of  our 
natural  heritage.  Among  the  major  outdoor 
recreation  proposals  which  he  recommended 
was  the  following:  "For  a  region  which  now 
has  no  natural  park.  I  recommend  the  study 
otf  a  Connecticut  River  National  Recreation 
area  along  New  England's  largest  river,  in 
the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut." 

Subsequently,  the  Department  of  Interior 
submitted  Its  report  on  the  bills  which  Sena- 
tor Ribicoff  and  I  Introduced.  It  contained 
several  Interesting  observation*  and  sug- 
gested amendments.  Let  me  quote  a  few 
passages  from  the  report  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Congressman  Watnb  N.  Aspinall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"We  are  sympatheUc  with  the  preservation 
and  recreational  use  objectives  of  the  bUls 
which  are  greatly  in  need  of  accomplishment 
near  urban  population  centers  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  do 
not  have  sTifflclent  Information  to  recommend 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  Connect- 
icut River  National  Parkway  and  Recrea- 
tion Area.  We  believe  that  a  study  should 
be  conducted  before  bUla  of  this  kind  are 
considered.  .  .  The  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
establish  the  area  In  advance  of  the  study 
would  be  premature.  . .  We  believe  It  would  be 
appropriate,  however,  to  enact  a  study  bill 
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as  an  expreeston  of  congressional  Interest 
and  emphasis." 

The  subsequent  paragraph  of  the  report 
reiterates  that  "we  strongly  endorse  a  study 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  establishing  a  Connecti- 
cut River  National  Recreation  Area,"  and 
thaj  statement  Is  followed  by  several  amend- 
ments. 

In  view  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  the  report  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment that  a  study  Is  needed  before  the 
area  can  be  established  as  a  national  pcu'k, 
I  decided  to  revise  my  bill  and  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  amendments  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment. On  April  20.  1966,  I  Introduced 
HJt.  14546  which,  as  now  worded.  Is  a  study 
measure.  It  is  now  pending  before  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Aflalrs  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Ribicoit  likewise  Introduced  a 
similar  bUl. 

The  new  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  the  area  as  a  na- 
tional park,  In  order  to  preserve  Its  natural 
beauty.  Its  historic  herttkge,  and  Its  recrea- 
tional use  for  the  public.  It  provides  for 
the  coordination  of  plans  with  other  Federal 
and  State  programs,  as  well  as  consultation 
with  local  bodies  and  ofBcials.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  to  submit,  within  two  years,  a  report 
to  the  President  of  his  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  emphasis  on  the  following: 

1.  The  natural  values  and  recreational 
uses  of  the  area. 

2.  Potential  usee  of  the  water  and  land 
resources. 

3.  The  type  of  Federal  program  needed  to 
preserve  the  values  of  the  area  in  the  public 
interest. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  believe  that 
this  Is  the  best  approach  and  the  most 
logical  way  to  obtain  action  leading  to  the 
eventual  creation  of  a  Connecticut  River 
national  recreation  area.  When  adopted, 
the  new  measure  will  actually  help  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  project.  Such  a  study 
has  never  been  made,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  most  helpful  In  many  ways,  including  the 
establishment  of  the  exact  delineation  of  the 
proposed  recreational  area.  Its  conservation 
and  preservation,  its  economic  potential,  and 
other  Important  aspects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  to  approve  the 
authorization  of  the  proposed  feasibility 
study  so  that  Congress,  too.  can  go  on  record 
in  support  of  the  Idea.  We  would  then  have 
unanimity  on  all  three  major  Federal  levels: 
the  White  House,  the  Interior  Department. 
and  Congress.  This  will  enable  us  to  pro- 
ceed without  any  loss  of  valuable  time. 


I  should  like  to  include  In  the  Record 
at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  May  24,  1966,  which  states 
so  well  the  debt  that  New  York  City  owes 
her. 

"MiNNI***    OF   THE    STAOIOIC 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Guggenhelmer — "Minnie" 
of  Lewlsohn  Stadium — made  an  unforget- 
table Impact  on  everybody,  this  stout  little 
woman  with  the  perky  hats,  the  shrewd  eyes, 
and  the  incredible  pronunciations  of  the 
common  and  proper  nouns  of  the  English 
language. 

She  was  as  much  t>art  of  Stadium  Concerts 
as  the  orchestra  and  soloists,  and  people 
would  anxiously  await  the  moment  she  came 
on  stage  with  her  cheery  "Hello,  everybody!" 
To  which  the  chant  would  come  back: 
"Hello,  Minnie!"  Not  until  then  did  one 
feel  that  a  Stadium  concert  had  properly 
gotten  under  way. 

In  the  great  days  of  Stadium  Concerts, 
from  1918  to  about  1945,  many  New  Yorkers 
were  first  exposed  to  music  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Gxiggenhelmer.  Through 
those  years  Lewisohn  Stadium  played  host 
to  some  of  the  world's  finest  musicians,  and 
in  Depression  days  they  could  be  heard  for 
as  lltUe  as  2S  cents.  Mrs.  Guggenhelmer 
was  a  dedicated  woman  who  wrought  well, 
and  New  York  owes  her  much. 


Mrs.  Charles  S.  Gofgeaheimer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERIMAN 

or  Nrw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdap,  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  23.  death  claimed  one  of 
the  illustrious  citizens  of  my  district,  Mrs. 
Charles  8.  Ouggenheimer,  174  East  72d 
Street,  who  was  83.  Better  known  to 
millions  of  New  York's  music  enthusiasts 
as  "Minnie,"  Mrs.  Gugghenheimer  was, 
for  over  40  years,  a  leading  figure  in  the 
city's  musical  life.  She  founded  and 
maintained  almost  singlehandedly  the 
summer  outdoor  eoocerta  at  Lewlsohn 
Stadium. 


a  single  defection  to  the  Commvmists  of  a 
top-ranking  South  Vietnamese  leader.  This 
constancy  In  a  cause  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Despite  all  the  dissent  from  the  policies  of 
succeseive  regimes  at  Saigon,  the  opposition 
has  been  directed  at  the  government  for  do- 
mestic political  reasons,  not  for  the  facfthat 
it  Is  fighting  the  Communists. 

A  people  laboring  under  so  many  handicaps 
and  difficulties  may  not  be  able  to  surmount 
the  troubles  that  engulf  them.  They  may 
not  be  able  to  achieve  the  degree  of  unity 
necessary  to  carry  on  their  struggle  success- 
fuUy.  But  whatever  reaction  there  Is  In  this 
country,  there  must  continue  to  be.  In  fair- 
ness and  in  Justice,  sympathy,  understand- 
ing and  admiration  for  a  people  who  surely 
would  be  able  to  compose  their  political  dif- 
ferences if  they  were  let  alone  and  allowed 
to  work  out  their  problems  In  peace. 


On  Juifpng  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  RHULTER 

or  Ksw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
the  diversity  of  views  on  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  all  Americans  must  admire  the 
tenacity  of  the  Vietnamese  in  their  de- 
votion to  independence  in  the  continuing 
struggle  against  Communist  aggression. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  May 
18,  1966.  edition  of  the  Washington  Post 
gives  just  praise  to  a  valiant  people: 
On  Jcdoino  Vcetnam 

The  political  sitiiatlon  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  Jxist  about  as  discouraging,  dlfflctUt  and 
confusing  as  It  could  be  for  an  ally  genuinely 
Interested  In  the  welfare  of  a  troubled  and 
anguished  people.  Impatience  with  the  In- 
transigence of  the  dissident  groups  and  with 
the  clumsiness  and  folly  of  the  ruling  gen- 
erals Is  bound  to  be  very  great. 

This  Impatience  should  not  be  allowed  to 
diminish  our  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  a  brave  and  gallant  people  who  have  lived 
throvigh  two  decades  of  war  and  revolution 
that  certainly  would  have  unbalanced  a  more 
stable  and  homogenous  society.  It  is  a  mira- 
cle that  the  passion  for  freedom,  liberty,  self- 
government  and  national  Identity  persists  at 
all.  The  antlcolonlal  rebelUon  against  the 
French  consumed  a  generation  of  the  Intel- 
lectuals of  their  society.  The  struggle  against 
North  Vletnson  has  been  more  anguishing 
and  dislocating  for  vUlage  life  throughout 
the  country. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  rigors  of  these 
struggles^the  Communist  slaughter  of  more 
than  100.000  hapless  peasant  property  owners 
in  the  North,  the  assassination  of  village 
leaders  and  enemies  of  th«  Communists 
throughout  the  South,  the  continuing  mili- 
tary operations — the  vital  spark  of  the  people 
remains.  Moreover.  In  all  the  long  struggle 
against  the  Vletcong.  the  National  Laberatlon 
Front  and  North  Vietnam,  there  has  not  been 
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The  United  States  Ranks  15th  Among  the 
Major  Maritime  Powers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  editorial  from  the  Ham- 
mond Times  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  reveal- 
ing the  startling  fact  that  the  United 
States  ranks  15th,  and  last,  among  the 
major  maritime  powers. 

Vanishing  Ships 

Monday  is  National  Maritime  Day.  Sta- 
tistics suggest  It  would  be  better  we  skip  It. 

"American  ships  chart  America's  future" 
Is  the  theme.  If  our  shipbuilding  perform- 
ance Is  a  clue,  we  have  a  dismal  future. 
■  James  M.  Gulick.  deputy  maritime  admin- 
istrator, told  a  Senate  group  on  May  9  that 
in  the  commercial  shipbuilding  field  the 
United  States  Is  15th,  last  place  among  major 
maritime  powers. 

A  recheck  of  the  figures  showed  Gulick 
unduly  pessimistic.  He  was  using  October 
data.  As  of  Jan.  1.  the  U.S.  had  edged  out 
Finland  and  is  now  the  14th  commercial 
shipbuilding  power.  We're  building  45  ves- 
sels of  513.000  gross  tons,  or  1.7  per  cent  ot 
the  world  total. 

The  world's  leader  Is  Japan,  building  343 
ships  of  10.565.610  gross  tons.  34.8  per  cent 
of  the  world  total.  Great  Britain  is  second, 
with  187  ships  of  2,982,620  gross  tons  on  the 
ways:  West  Germany  third,  with  140  of  2.- 
254.750  tons,  and  Soviet  Russia  fourth,  with 
145  ships  of  2.210.740  tons. 

Poland.  France.  Norway.  Denmark.  Italy. 
Spain.  Yugoslavia  and  the  Netherlands  each 
are  building  far  more  ship  tonnage  than  the 
U.S. 

The  national  figures  do  not  give  a  trus 
picture  of  the  Soviet  Union's  tremendous  for- 
ward plunge  as  a  maritime  power.  Besides 
the  ships  being  built  In  her  own  yards,  the 
Soviets  have  319  other  vessels  being  built  in 
Japan.  Yugoslavia.  Poland,  France.  Den- 
mark and  other  countries. 

Soviet  ship  tonnage  Is  growing  at  the  rate 
of  1  million  tons  a  year.  There  are  7  million 
tons  of  Soviet  shipping  today;  the  Russian 
goal  Is  to  have  20  million  tons  afloat  by 
1980. 

At  the  rate  they  are  having  ships  built,  at 
home  and  abroad,  they  are  likely  to  meet 
that  goal. 

And  some  day.  America  may  wake  up  to 
find  the  Soviets  dominating  world  trade. 


May  2U,  1966 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  ASHMORE 

or   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  where- 
ever  man  lives  and  works  he  Is  within  the 
boundaries  of  some  watershed.  These 
watersheds  vary  in  size  from  a  few  acres 
to  half  a  continent.  Tragically,  far  too 
many  of  these  watersheds  are  scenes  of 
devastating  floods,  washed-away  lands, 
mud-fllled  lakes,  and  water  shortages. 

The  Greenville  County  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  District,  however,  has  just 
completed  a  program  of  watershed  pro- 
tection and  flood  prevention  that  is  a 
model  of  the  most  advanced  conservation 
practices.  And,  on  May  17.  that  pro- 
gram— the  Huff  Creek  watershed  proj- 
ect— was  ofiQcially  commemorated. 

I  w£is  honored  to  be  Invited  to  deliver 
the  principal  address  on  that  occasion. 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that  my  pres- 
ence was  required  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  It  was  necessary  that  my  district 
assistant,  William  J.  Bryson,  appear  on 
my  behalf.  That  speech  relates  the  story 
and  significance  of  the  Huff  Creek  water- 
shed project,  and.  because  the  message  of 
Huff  Creek  should  be  told  throughout  the 
Nation,  I  include  that  address  herewith 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 
Commemoration  Pkocram.  Hutp  Ckeek 
Watershed  Project,  Mat  17,  1966 
Mr.  Bennett,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  Mr.  Bennett  has  Indicated 
to  you.  Oongressman  Ashmore  Is  unable  to 
be  preeent.  this  afternoon,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  administration's  minimum  wage  bill 
Is.  at  this  moment,  being  debated  and  voted 
upon  by  Congress.  This  bill,  as  many  of  you 
know,  would  bring  about  sweeping  changes 
In  our  present  federal  minlmvim  wage  laws. 
Among  others.  It  would  Include  farmers 
within  its  provisions.  And.  if  it  is  enacted 
as  introduced.  It  wUl  drastically  threaten  the 
economic  growth  we  have  enjoyed  in  the 
South,  in  recent  years. 

When  the  Congreesman  accepted  your  kind 
invitation,  he  did  not,  of  course,  have  any 
way  of  predicting  the  legislative  calendar  for 
today.  And.  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  last 
night  that  he  knew  definitely  that  he  could 
not  be  here  this  afternoon. 

Since  be  has  shared  your  Interest  in  the 
Huff  Creek  Watershed  Project  from  Its  Incep- 
tion, he  looked  forward  to  this  occasion,  and 
Is  keenly  disappointed  that  this  conflict  has 
arisen  in  his  schedule.  I  know  that  he  would 
prefer  to  be  visiting  with  you  this  afternoon, 
and  I  am  sure  that  you  would  prefer  to  be 
listening  to  his  remarks,  rather  than  mine. 

However,  in  fulfilling  his  highest  respon- 
sibilities to  you.  It  Is  necessary  that  Con- 
gressman AsHMORE  be  In  Washington  today  to 
voice  and  vote  your  beet  interests  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  changes  In  our  mini- 
mum wage  laws. 

Last  night,  while  discussing  with  me  the 
necessity  of  my  being  present  this  afternoon 
In  his  stead.  Congressman  Abhmore  asked  me 
to  express  to  each  of  you  his  deepest  regrets 
that  he  cannot  be  here  to  Join  in  this  oom- 
memcwatlon  program.  To  those  of  you.  who 
hsd  a  petit  In  the  successful  completion  ot 
this  momentous  undertalcing,  he  a&ked  that  I 
extend  his  heartiest  congratulations.    And. 


to  all  of  you.  he  asked  that  I  convey,  briefly, 
some  of  the  thoughts  he  wished  to  share  with 
you.  this  afternoon. 

We  are  gathered,  of  course,  to  officially  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  the  Huff  Creek 
Watershed  Project.  We  are  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  participated  in  Its  plan- 
ning and  construction.  And,  we  are  gath- 
ered, especially,  to  honor  the  late  Swan  B. 
Huff,  who  more  than  anyone,  was  responsible 
for  the  development  of  the  watershed. 

That  the  completion  of  the  project  is  a 
momentous  occasion  Is  reflected  by  the 
measurable  facts  pertaining  to  the  water- 
shed: 

Included  are  some  280  farms,  totaling  over 
20.000  acres.  In  addition  to  other  conserva- 
tion measures,  five  floodwater  retarding 
structures,  impounding  275,000,000  gallons  of 
water  and  1.5  miles  of  stream  channel  im- 
provements have  been  completed. 

These  structures  and  improvements  pro- 
tect thirteen  highway  bridges  and  1,000 
acres  of  bottom  land  from  flooding.  They 
provide  130  acres  of  lake  stocked  with  fish. 
They  protect  the  Regal  TexUle  Mill  at  Pork 
Shoals  from  flooding  during  heavy  storms. 
And.  by  preventing  the  flow  of  silt,  the  bene- 
fits of  the  development  reach  as  far  as 
Charleston  Harbor. 

But,  the  Importance  of  Huff  Creek  Water- 
shed is  far  greater  than  that  reflected  by 
these  figures,  and  Its  beneficial  results  ex- 
tend far  beyond  Charleston  Harbor.  When 
viewed  in  the  light  of  other  factors,  the  de- 
velopment of  Huff  Creek  Watershed  Is  of 
much  greater  significance. 

Its  imfxjrtance.  I  believe.  Is  even  greater 
than  that  Imagined  by  those  farslghted  men 
who  planned  and  worked  towards  its  com- 
pletion. The  development  of  Huff  Creek,  I 
think,  Is  as  significant  as  any  battle  ever 
fought,  or  any  other  project  ever  constructed 
or  erected,  during  the  long  and  glorious  his- 
tory of  our  state  and  nation. 

While  not  as  spectacular  as  our  nation's 
space  program.  Huff  Oeek  Is  a  giant  step 
Into  the  future.  And,  while  It  may  not  be 
as  awesome  as  our  battle  In  Viet  Nam  against 
Communism,  the  battle  fought,  and  won,  at 
Huff  Creek  against  the  wasting  of  our  na- 
tural resources  Is  as  equally  Important. 

Socket  launchlngs,  space  walks,  combat 
and  conservation  may,  at  first  glance,  seem 
unrelated.  But,  when  we  pause  to  consider 
the  basic  reason  for  each  of  these  efforts,  we 
realize  that  they  have  a  common  goal — and 
that  is  survival. 

We  hear  much  of  the  threats  of  atomic  de- 
struction and  death,  and  of  the  need  to  build 
defenses  to  guard  us  against  the  continu- 
ing spread  of  communism.  But,  death  is 
death  and  destruction  Is  destruction — re- 
gardless of  the  means  and  regardless  of  whose 
hands  wield  those  means.  And,  as  we  have 
heard  much,  we  have  done  much  to  protect 
ourselves  against  atomic  annihilation  by 
communistic  aggressors. 

Yet.  we  have  been  almost  completely  deaf 
and  blind  to  a  threat  of  equal  magnitude — 
an  insidious  threat  that  invaded  this  great 
continent  along  with  our  forefathers.  I 
speak  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  natu- 
ral resources. 

Today,  only  about  three  Inches  of  topeoll 
stand  between  us  and  starvation — a  death 
as  ghastly  as  any  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world,  that  thin  life-giving  layer  of  soil 
has  been  completely  destroyed.  And,  most 
tragically,  we  have  and  are,  destroying  tlUs 
vital  resource  with  our  own  hands. 

The  dangers  of  this  reckless  destructlo-i  of 
our  resources  are  magnified  by  our  growing 
population.  Today's  world  population  is  i  p- 
prozlmately  two  billion.  And,  It  has  taken 
more  than  000,000  years  for  our  popula'jon 
to  reach  that  figure.    Yet,  In  only  40  yeai« 


more — within  the  lifetime  of  many  of 
that  number  will  double. 

At  the  present  rate,  150,000  people  are 
being  added  to  the  world's  population  every 
twenty-four  hours.  And.  while  we  have  been 
spared  the  pestilence  of  want,  over  half  the 
world's  population  Is  underfed,  unhealthy, 
poorly  housed  and  uneducated. 

To  further  complicate  the  problem,  one- 
half  of  the  world's  population  is  concentrated 
on  only  5  To  of  the  earth's  surface.  And.  only 
25%  of  the  earth's  surface  possesses  geo- 
graphic conditions  suitable  for  human  Ufe 
and  the  production  of  food  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

Tliose  who  know  tell  us  that,  if  the  world's 
population  Is  to  have  enough  to  eat  forty 
years  from  now,  present  supplies  of  food 
must  be  more  than  trebled.  And,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  dweU  upon  the  threats 
we  face,  when  other  men  go  hungry.  A 
hungry  man  cannot  thinlc  beyond  his  Im- 
mediate needs.  He  cannot  learn  to  improve 
his  conditions  of  life.  He  cannot  work.  He 
wUl  only  take  what  he  can,  and  he  will  take 
it  by  force,  if  need  be. 

Yes,  we  are -threatened  by  communism 

communism  increasing  in  numbers  and  be- 
conUng  more  effectively  armed  with  atomic 
weapons.  And,  there  could  be  no  greater 
threat  to  our  s\irvlval  than  hungry  billions, 
armed  with  atomic  weapons,  wliUe  we  com- 
mit waste  upon  waste,  and  pUe  surplus  upon 
surplus. 

Where  is  the  answer  to  this  problem?  The 
answer  is  right  here  at  Huff  Creek.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  more  efficient  and  effecUve 
use  of  our  natural  resources.  But,  not  only 
must  the  example  of  Huff  Creek  be  carried 
to  other  areas  of  our  state  and  our  nation 
It  must  be  exported  to  the  world.  It  must 
be  exported,  especially,  to  the  people  of 
developing  nations. 

Here,  the  battle  against  the  waste  of  our 
natural  resources  has  been  fought  and  won. 
But,  many  more  such  battles  must  be  fought 
and  won.  if  we  are  to  survive  against  the 
Immediate  threat  of  self-destrucUon,  and 
of  the  growing,  maddening  effects  of  himger. 
as  it  spreads  through  our  ever  Increaslne 
world  populaUon. 

It  Is  fltUng.  then,  that  we  pay  tribute 
today  to  those  who  have  planned,  guided 
and   developed   the   Huff    Creek   Watershed. 

Perhaps  the  significance  of  Huff  Creek  Is 
better  stated.  In  the  words  of  John  Dunne: 
"Every  man's  death  diminishes  me.  for  I  am 
a  part  of  mankind.  Send  not,  therefore,  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls — ^it  tolls  for 
thee." 

John  Dunne  referred,  of  course,  to  the 
tolling  erf  the  death  bell  In  his  native  vil- 
lage. My  friends,  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
If  we  but  listen,  we  would  hear  that  bell  toll- 
ing for  us  and  for  our  future  generations. 

But,  as  I  have  stated,  there  Is  one  hope- 
The  message  of  Huff  Creek.  We  must  spread 
that  message,  before  it  is  too  late. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  Ldncoln  at 
Gettysburg,  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  have  met  here  today  to  dedicate 
this  battlefield  in  the  war  of  conservation. 
But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate 
this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated 
it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  to 
detract. 

It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
they  who  worked  here  have  thus  far  so 
nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us:  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
this  naUon.  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  and  that  government  of  the  people 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shaU  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 
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Tbc  Dancer*  of  a  Complaceat  America 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

or  wxbconbh* 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,Mav24.1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  appear  In  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  winning  essays  of 
the  Department  of  Wisconsin  American 
Le^on  Auxiliary  essay  contest.  The 
title  of  these  essays  Is  "The  Danger  of 
a  Complacent  America." 

The  authors  of  these  essays  displayed 
such  depth  of  thought,  siich  strength  of 
character,  that  It  might  be  well  for  every 
Member  of  Congress  to  consider  these 
thoughts  carefully. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  public  generally  will  find 
these  essays  most  inspiring  and  justly 
deserving  of  the  recognition  accorded 
them  by  the  auxiliary  of  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  respected  veterans  groups. 

The  first  essay,  written  by  Jim  Hutch- 
inson, a  senior  at  Oshkosh  High  School. 
Oshkosh,  Wis.,  was  selected  as  first  place 
winner  in  group  I.  grades  10  through  12. 
The  second  was  written  by  Miss  Sheila 
Sebora,  an  8th  grader  at  Chilton,  Wis  . 
and  is  the  first  place  essay  In  group  n. 
grades  7  through  9. 

TKB  D*NOK«s  or  A  Complacent  Amcsica 
(By  Jim  Hutchinson.  Oebkoah.  Wl«.) 
Though  not  eaiclusively  recognized  u  the 
panacea  for  the  world's  miseries.  America  Is 
perhaps  the  most  massive  clinic  on  earth. 
Treating  Its  victims  for  a  myriad  of  disorders 
ranging  from  desperate  want  to  severe  op- 
pression, America  provides  refuge,  comfort 
and  care  for  thousands  afflicted  with  social. 
economic  or  governmental  sickness.  Amer- 
ica, the  healing  center  for  a  unique  variety 
of  patients,  offers  sanctuary  for  the  polltl- 
caUy  diseased  who  are  given  neither  the 
means  nor  the  opportunity  to  care  for  them- 
sslves 

Yet.  despite  Its  powers  of  healing.  America 
has  been  besieged  by  an  epidemic  which 
threatens  a  majority  of  Its  unsuspecting  clti- 
sens.  Multi-phased,  highly  communicable, 
and  even  deadly  to  those  who  are  unwary, 
the  disease  poses  more  of  the  health  hasard 
than  pwUo.  cancer  or  tuberculosis.  When 
an  unknowing  American  becomes  Its  victim, 
the  disease  unfolds  Itself  rapldy  First,  the 
victim's  attitude  toward  the  meaning  of 
Democracy  and  American  life  becomes  lax. 
The  victim  becomes  less  Interested  In  others. 
He  worries  about  himself,  becomes  lacka- 
dalslcnl.  self-centered  and  apathetic  toward 
bis  commulnty. 

Next,  with  Its  rapidly  multiplying  bac- 
teria, the  disease  Inflicts  a  "let  some-one- 
else-do-lt"  attitude  on  Its  victim.  In  the 
end.  the  germ  has  doped  the  victim  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  He  becomes  pos- 
sessed of  the  opinion  that  America  can  take 
care  of  itself.  This  American,  and  others 
like  him.  has  fallen  prey  to  a  deadly  disease — 
complacency. 

However.  In  following  the  adage  of  the 
medical  profession  that  "an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention Is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  perhaps 
one  should  consider  an  efficient  antidote  with 
which  to  halt  the  spread  of  complacency 
sickness.  What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent 
the  disease?  How  can  one  Inununlsse  him- 
self effectively? 

To  be  sure,  those  people  who  have  grown 
overly  accustomed  to  the  security  of  a  good 


Job.  a  steady  Income,  and  enough  food  for 
the  family  are  the  most  susceptible  to  this 
Illness.  Conversely,  the  Immigrant  who  has 
come  to  America  for  a  second  chance  knows 
weU  that  the  advantages  of  America  cannot 
be  taken  for  granted  at  any  time.  Tet, 
neither  the  Immigrant  nor  the  American  Is 
Immune.      All    must   seek   protection. 

Citizenship  alone  does  not  inununlze  any- 
one: nor  does  paying  tsuces.  Every  American 
must  swallow  the  antidote  by  exercising  his 
rights.  The  complacency  germ  Is  destroyed 
by  those  who  get  to  the  polls  on  every  elec- 
tion day:  by  those  who  make  known  their 
views  by  speaking  up  at  councU.  board  or 
public  meetings.  The  germ  Is  powerless 
against  those  who  are  not  against  every- 
thing, but  for  something.  Thriving  on  Idle 
criticism,  the  complacency  germ  cannot  en- 
dure the  American  who  speaks  for  some- 
thing, presents  an  original  idea,  or  sacrifices 
himself  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

Indeed.  It  Is  a  positive  attitude  which  best 
combats  the  dangers  of  complacency.  How- 
ever, this  antidote  cannot  be  administered 
by  a  physician;  It  must  be  found  within  the 
Individual.  It  is  most  noticeable  In  the 
American  who  realizes,  not  that  things  could 
be  worse,  but  that  things  could  be  better. 

Thk  Dangbxs  or  a  Complacxnt  AsccaiCA 
(By  Sheila  Sabora.  ChUton.  Wis.) 
Warning!  Complacency  I  Number  one  killer! 
Symptoms:      Sense     of     self-satisfaction! 
Concerned  primarily  with  children,  since  the 
attitudes  of  tomorrow  depend  on  the  youth 
of  today. 

Specific  S>Tnptoms : 

Complacency  may  easily  be  determined  In 
school  children.  It  Is  generally  shown  In 
inattention  to  everyday  assignments.  In 
every  classroom  there  are  a  certain  amount 
of  students  who  "could  not  care  less."  These 
young  people  have  contracted  the  early  stage 
of  Indifference  which  leads  to  mental  In- 
activity and  consequent  complacency. 

Children,  must,  in  their  formative  years, 
be  alerted  to  the  need  of  knowledge  and  the 
necessity  of  understanding. 

If  the  pupU  constantly  does  his  beet  to 
learn,  achieve  and  understand,  he  has  no 
need  to  fear  the  contraction  of  this  dreaded 
disease. 

Adult  Symptoms  of  the  Killer: 
These  are  evidenced  In  inattention  to  local, 
state  and  national  civic  and  political  affairs. 
Adult  symptoms  are  frequently  shown  In  the 
fact  that  a  high  percentage  of  these  persons 
are  almost  frightened  of  anything  In  their 
personal  or  public  lives  which  requires  any 
kind  of  thinking,  or  doing  anything  which 
nUght  demand  any  kind  of  involvement  be- 
yond their  personal  needs. 

The  Individual  who  Is  iiejppj  just  to  "let 
the  other  fellow  do  It"  U  In  the  secondary 
stage  of  complacency.  Most  of  these  people 
become  panicky  when  they  are  confronted 
with  having  to  find  a  decision  which  might 
force  them  to  a  method  of  action. 

Phyllis  McOlnley  has  said  In  her  poem. 
The  Hostess:  "The  scotched  snake," 
'•'Thought',  might  rear  Its  venomed 
head  ..."  These  few  words  prob&bly.  more 
completly  explain  the  fear  which  many 
Americans  have  of  thinking  which  might 
threaten  their  seU-comfort,  than  an  entire 
essay  might  do. 

Effects:  Doom  of  City.  State  and  Nation! 
If   this   disease   becomes   too  wide-spread 
throughout  America,  It  wUl  be  the  downfall 
of  freedom  for  all.     Ooonplaoency  will  leave 
the  door  wide  open  tar  dictatorships.    If  the 
Individuals   have    Interests   so   narrow   that 
they  feel  "the  other  fellow  can  do  It,"  the 
other  fellow  very  w»U  may  do  It,  with  sup- 
pressing authority,  and  crippling  autocracy. 
Prevention:    Stimulate    tntereotl    Where? 
In  Personal  Achlereauat  and  Oorenunent 
AcUvlues. 
Treatment:  In  youth:  Oorreoi  motivation 


of  young  people  will  increase  their  Interest 
In  their  daily  work.  They  must  learn  to 
know  the  conditions  which  are  most  Im- 
portant to  their  everyday  lives,  and  work 
toward  the  preservation  of  the  goeis  of  the 
present  society  and  the  upholding  of  their 
national  heritage. 

In  adults:  There  must  develop,  or  be  de- 
velopted,  an  "awareness  of  others"  and  a 
greater  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
toward  the  action  taken  In  local,  state  and 
national  affairs. 


Freedom  of  information 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or  mabtland 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  reported  S. 
1160,  the  freedom  of  Information  bill 
which  reaffirms  and  clarifies  the  rights 
of  citizens  to  have  access  to  Information 
held  by  Federal  agencies.  As  the  Hagers- 
town  Morning  Herald  recently  noted,  this 
bill  would  Implement  the  citizens"  right 
to  know  which  is  so  vital  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  democracy. 

The  progress  of  S.  1160  this  year  Is 
largely  the  result  of  the  persistent  work 
of  our  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Mossl  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeld  1.  I 
cannot  commend  them  too  highly  for 
their  efforts  to  open  the  files  of  our  Gov- 
erment  for  legitimate  public  Inspection 
and  Information. 

I  Include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  in 
support  of  S.  1160.  from  the  Hagerstown 
Morning  Herald  of  May  14: 
Right  To  Know 
Por  the  first  time  in  United  States  history. 
Congress  may  be  on  the  verge  of  putting  a 
true  "freedom  of  Information"  law  on  the 
books.    We  hope  so. 

Curious  as  It  may  seem  In  a  country  dedi- 
cated to  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  and  In- 
formation, there  Is  no  legal  guarantee  of  a 
citizen's  right  to  examine  federal  government 
records. 

There  Is  a  law.  enacted  In  1946,  which 
touches  upon  disclosure  of  Information  by 
federal  administrative  agencies.  But  that 
law  merely  formalized  rule-making  proce- 
dures and  left  decisions  about  secrecy  poli- 
cies pretty  much  up  to  bureaucrats  to  make 
to  their  own  advantage. 

Indeed,  the  1946  law  has.  If  anything, 
worked  against  the  principle  of  freedom  ol 
information.  It  Is  sometimes  cited  as  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  withholding  of  any 
piece  of  information  that  an  administrator 
thinks  should  be  withheld — for  whatever 
reason. 

The  bill  now  before  Cong^ress  would  do 
away  with  broad  agency  powers  to  withhold 
Information  by  specifying  certain  narrow 
grounds  for  secrecy,  such  as  personnel  files, 
security  matters,  trade  secrets  and  Investiga- 
tive dosslerm  of  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Everything  not  specifically  exempted,  the  bill 
declares,  must  be  open  to  citizen  Inspection. 
Most  important,  the  bill  would  give  citi- 
zens the  opportunity  to  challenge  arbitrary 
secrecy  policies  In  federal  court,  where  they 
coiUd  bring  suit  to  force  the  release  of  In- 
formation. 
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The  bin  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
reconunended  unanimously  tor  House  pas- 
sage by  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee. 
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Costs  To  Rear  a  Child 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or    MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Licking,  Mo.,  News  ran  an  article  en- 
titled "Costs  To  Rear  a  Child." 

The  article  is  a  penetrating  analysis 
of  some  of  the  Inconsistencies  of  the 
Great  Society,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Costs  To  Rear  a  CHn.D 

Hey.  Uncle,  how  much  does  it  cost  a  rear 
a  child? 

You  allow  us  taxpaylng  parents  only  S600 
a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and  train  a 
youngster.  In  your  Pederal  Government 
Job  Corps  you  spent  $7,000  a  year! 

Now,  which  Is  the  correct  figure?  Either 
we're  allowing  you  too  much  or  you're  not 
allowing  us  enough. 

You  allow  Uxpaylng  parents  a  $600  de- 
duction for  the  care  and  feeding  of  each 
child.  .  ,  . 

Yet  under  the  Cuban  refugee  program  you 
assume  minimal  upkeep  requires  $1,200  a 
year — and  If  the  Cuban  boy  or  gin  is  at- 
tending school — an  extra  $1,000  a  year. 

How  come  you  shortchange  the  home- 
folks? 

In  the  austere  environs  of  a  federal  prison, 
you  have  discovered  that  it  costs — to  main- 
tain one  person,  with  no  frills,  no  luxuries, 
and  no  borrowing  Dads  car,  $2,300  per  year  I 
By  what  rule-of-thumb  do  you  estimate 
that  Mom  and  Dad  can  do  It  for  one-fourth 
that  amount? 

Under  Social  Security,  you  will  pay  $168 
a  month  to  maintain  the  elderly.  What 
makes  you  think  we  can  maintain  our 
young-uns  on  $50  a  month? 

And,  Uncle,  your  VISTA  Program  (Volun- 
teers  In  Service  to  America)  spent  $3.1  mil- 
lion this  last  fiscal  year  to  turn  out  202 
trainees.  That  indicates  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  and  training  one  youth  for  one 
year  Is  more  than  $15,000. 

Then  how  come  we  taxpaylng  parents  get 
an  exemption  of  only  $600  to  maintain  and 
train  one  youth  for  one  year? 

Or  let's  see  how  much  you  spend  upkeep- 
Ing  one  youngster  In  military  uniform 
House  $65.20  a  month;  Pood  $30.27  a  month 
Clothing  upkeep,  $4.20  a  month.  That 
comes  to  $1,076.04  a  year. 

How  In  the  world  do  you  expect  parents 
to  provide  all  these  things,  plus  clothes,  rec- 
reation, books,  medicine  for  $600  a  year? 
With  your  own  figiu-es,  you  admit  It  can't 
be  done. 

Is  It  possible.  Uncle,  that  you  expect  us 
parents  to  maintain  more  efficiently  than 
you,  because  we  usually  do. 

With  all  our  expenses,  we  American  Indi- 
viduals have  more  than  enough  savings  to 
offset  our  debts;   you  don't. 

With  all  our  prosperity,  you.  Uncle,  are 
still  spending  per  year  $2.9  billion  more  for 
relief  than  during  the  depths  of  the  Depres- 
«on.  So  it  may  be  that  you  are  uncom- 
monly extravagant. 

But  however  we  try  to  rationalize  and  ex- 
plain you  and  excuse  you,  it  Is  still  a  hurt- 
ful affront,  when  you  allow  us  hard-working 
dues-paying  homefolks  only  $600  a  year  to 
rear  a  legitimate  child. 

•o^"*  ""''*'■  ^°*^  y°"  '^l'  pay  "Ofe  than 
•800  a  year  to  upkeep  an  Ulegltlmate  one. 


United  Aircraft  Acquires  CANEL  Prop- 
erty in  Middletown,  Conn. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  ST.  ONGE 

or    OONNECnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Middle - 
town,  Conn.,  which  Is  in  my  congressional 
district,  is  a  happy  city  today— thanks 
to  United  Aircraft  Corp.  Last  week  we 
learned  that  United  Aircraft  was  the 
highest  bidder  for  the  CANEL  property 
in  the  amount  of  $14.6  million.  This 
means  not  only  continued  employment, 
but  also  employment  for  perhaps  another 
1,500  people,  as  well  as  continued  growth 
and  development  for  Middletown  which 
only  a  few  months  ago  was  threatened 
with  widespread  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

When  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
decided  last  fall  to  close  out  its  CANEL— 
Connecticut  Advanced  Nuclear  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory— facilities  and  move  its 
activities  out  to  California,  its  1,250  em- 
ployees were  at  the  point  of  despondency 
and  the  whole  community  was  deeply 
concerned  over  Its  economic  future 
Fortunately,  most  of  the  people  lald-oflf 
at  CANEL  were  absorbed  by  Pratt  and 
Whitney,  a  division  of  United  Aircraft 
The  General  Services  Administration 
then  put  the  CANEL  facUities  for  sale. 
As  it  turned  out,  there  were  16  bidders 
for  this  very  valuable  property  and  Unit- 
ed Aircraft  was  highest. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating United  Aircraft  for  its  vis- 
ion, its  wisdom,  and  its  good  business 
acumen  In  acquiring  this  property  They 
chose  a  good  community,  one  that  is  des- 
tined to  grow,  and  United  Aircraft  will 
grow  with  It.  Connecticut  Is  very  happy 
with  the  outcome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Insert  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Middle- 
town  Press  on  May  18.  1966,  and  an  edi- 
torial of  the  Hartford  Times  of  May  20 
both  dealing  with  the  United  Aircraft's 
acquisition  of  the  CANEL  property: 
(Prom  the  Middletown  Press,  May  18,  1966 J 
UAC  To  But  Lab;  Hire  1,600  Men 
WASHmcTOK.— The   General   Services   Ad- 
ministration announced   today  that  it  will 
sell  the  Connecticut  Advanced  Nuclear  En- 
gine Laboratory  to  the  United  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration for  $14.6  mUUon. 

OSA  released  the  announcement  to  Con- 
greesman  William  St.  Onge  and  his  office 
caUed  the  press  media  on  behalf  of  himself 
senators  Dodd  and  Ribicoft  and  Congrees- 
man  Emilio  Daddario. 

A  Pratt  and  Whitney  Aircraft  i^jokesman 
said  we  are  delighted  that  the  bid  for  the 
CANEL  property  has  ben  accepted.  We  plan 
to  use  the  facility  both  for  production  of 
jet  engine  parts  and  for  engineering  activi- 
ties. We  virill  occupy  the  facility  as  rMldly 
as  possible  and  our  Initial  plan  is  to  have 
1,500  persons  employed  there. 
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The  prop«i7  sprawls  over  more  than  1  000 
?SS^^*"  ^  buildings  occupy  approximately 
726.000  square  feet  of  space. 

*v®^;  ^l^.^'  '**'*  ""*'  ^AS  proposes  to  use 
the  faculty  for  purposes  of  "researeh,  devel- 
opment and  production  In  the  field  of  air- 
craft and  aerospace  propulsion  and  uower 
systems." 

"It's  going  to  be  used  for  lots  of  things  " 
St.  Onge's  office  said.  ' 

^  ITie    congressman    also    reported    that    a 
substantial  number  of  workers  vrtli  be  used 
in  the  operation." 

„  ^*^  i^^  ^^^^  transfer  of  ovraership 
would  take  place  was  still  to  be  determined 
The  phase  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion s  SNAP-50-SPUR  program.  CANEL's  final 
""1?^?,  "^**  development  uaderaccom- 
pllshed  In  a  manner  to  leave  the  plant  in 
a  high  state  of  readiness  for  takeover  bv 
new  ownership.  ' 

CITT     SHARE 

United  Aircraft  bid  on  all  28  Items  in  the 
Genera^  Services  Administration  specifica- 
tion. The  only  properties  exclusively  omitted 
from  the  offering  were  the  waterworks  and 
the  sewage  system.  These  will  be  sold  to 
the  city. 

TOOK     OVER 

Pratt  and  Whitney  became  the  Atomic  En- 
^'H^''^^^^^'^"'^  ^«'^*  ^o'  "le  operation  of 
19^^  ^        *^*  plant's   opening.   May   13. 

Now  almost  nine  years  to  the  day  later 
PW&A  and  its  parent  returns  to  the  Middle- 
town  locale  In  the  form  of  an  owner 

-rhe  private  ownership  means  that  the 
faculty  and  Its  Inventory  become  part  of  the 
tax  list  next  October. 

Already  there  has  been  considerable  specu- 
lation about  this. 

At  a  minimum  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  changeover  could  add  mwe  than  $300  000 
to  the  city  tax  levy. 

CANEL  was  operated  as  a  government  lab- 
oratory from  1957  untU  Its  abandonment 
last  July.  At  Its  peak  the  faculty  once  em- 
ployed 3.500  employee,  most  of  them  skilled 
technicians  and  engineers. 


TtHST    STEP 

"Production  actlvlUes  will  be  the  first  step 
and  then  perhaps  the  transfer  of  selected 
engineering  activities. 

UAC,  whose  Pratt  and  W^.ltney  division 
operated  CANEL  for  nearly  lo  years,  topped 
16  other  bidders  for  purchase  of  the  vast 
laboratory  layout. 


[Prom  the  Hartford  Times,  May  20,  1966) 
Expanding  United  Airceaft 

In  a  major  expansion  of  Its  research  en- 
gineering and  production  operations  starting 
June  1,  United  Aircraft  Corporation  will  be- 
gin utilization  of  the  big  Oanel  property  it 
Is  acquiring  on  the  Connecticut  River 

As  the  main  factory  and  17  other  struc- 
tures on  the  1,000-acre  tract  are  brought  Into 
use,  about  1,600  people  wlU  find  employ- 
ment. 

The  activity  will  contribute  to  the  base  of 
prosperity  and  employment  of  the  region 
but  the  purchase  of  the  property  offers  UAC 
an  Immediate  chance  to  exploit  business  op- 
portunltlee,  many  of  which  are  opening  In 
the  oommerclal  field  In  connection  with  more 
commodious  and  speedier  air  transportation 
Since  the  govra-nment  abandoned  the  Canel 
project  there  had  been  much  speculation  as 
to  the  eventual  use  of  the  valuable  site 
Some  even  feared  tii&t  the  property  might  be 
split  up— perhaps  to  disadvantage— and.  In- 
deed. In  the  bidding  arrangements  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  set  up  that  be- 
came a  possibility. 

Por  several  different  ways  of  bidding  were 
made  acceptable:  On  parts  and  parcels  for 
land,  or  for  various  combinations  of  them. 

In  the  end,  it  Is  understood,  the  UAC  offer 
of  $14.5  million  for  the  entire  property  re- 
lated realistically  to  the  estimate  the  govern- 
ment had  made  of  Its  saleable  value. 

That  was  an  Important  factor,  for  the 
government  had  the  option  to  reject  any  or 
all  bids.  The  prc<>erty  was  not  about  to  be 
knocked  down  for  salvage. 

There  had  been  some  comment  that  con- 
sidering other  offers  made,  of  $10.1  million 
down  to  $3  million,  UAC  may  have  overbid 
That  la  a  matter  only  disclosure  of  all  the 
details   can  settle.     But   the   overbid   Idea 
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•eems  open  to  f*ult  on  tbe  score  of  ralue 
obtained  and  the  neceaalUes  preaslng  X7AC. 

It  Is  not  only  tbe  734.000  square  feet  of 
building — power  house  and  special  purpose 
spaces  included — that  Is  made  available  at  a 
time  when  new  construction  costs  are  $15- 
$20  per  square  foot. 

With  tbe  buildings  and  land  go  360  ma- 
chine tools  and  related  manufacturing 
equipment — turret  lathes,  shapers,  boring 
mills  and  heat-treat  furnaces.  In  the  sale 
are  maintenance  and  security  Itema  such  as 
fire  engines  and  ambulance. 

For  a  company  In  the  UAC  position,  under 
compulsion  to  exploit  developing  markets 
and  to  clinch  business  opportunities,  the 
financial  advantage  of  starting  to  turn  profits 
now  Is  also  considered. 

With  lU  Canel  purchase.  UAC  has  saved 
perhaps  two  years  of  construction  tune  (it 
also  Is  said  that  to  secure  deUvery  on  the 
machine  tools  that  go  with  the  plant  would 
take  up  to  a  year  and  a  half) . 

Those  are  company  oooalderations.  Prom 
the  public  viewpoint  they  are  not  remote,  for 
the  public  shares  In  Jobs,  dividends  and  in  a 
multitude  of  other  ways  as  UAC  moves  to 
expand  its  competitive  poolUon. 


With  tbe  automobile  bringing  billboard 
blight  and  exhaust  fume  pollution  to  much 
of  today's  landscape,  the  hiking  trail  may 
proTlde  the  cleanest  and  most  unobstructed 
preserve  for  natural  beauty.  Even  If  Ameri- 
cans have  to  beconje  foot  travelers  to  enjoy 
them,  the  reward  should  be  worth  their  effort. 


Idea  Praued 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  M.  CURK 

or  PMn»sTX.VAmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  newspaper* 
across  the  land — including  the  Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette — have  commented 
favorably  on  the  administration's  plan 
to  establish  a  nationwide  system  of  scenic 
trails. 

It  notes  that  the  bill  recommended  by 
Secretary  Udall  envisages  four  types  of 
trails:  First,  national  scenic  trails:  sec- 
ond, recreation  trails  on  Federal  park 
and  forest  lands;  third,  recreation  trails 
on  State  lands,  and.  fourth,  recreation 
trails  In  or  near  metropolitan  areas. 

The  editorial  emphasizes  our  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation.  So  that  others 
may  see  It,  I  have  permission  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record: 

SCKIOC  Tkails 

One  of  the  Johnson  Administration's  most 
appealing  conservation  bills  of  1966  Is  a 
measure  to  establish  a  nation-wide  system  of 
scenic  trails.  As  recommended  to  Congress 
recently  by  Secretary  of  Interior  Stewart  L. 
Udall.  the  bill  envisages  four  types  of  trails: 
(1)  national  scenic  trails  (patterned  after 
the  2.CKX>-mlle  Appalachian  Trail  running 
from  Maine  to  Georgia).  (2)  recreation  trails 
on  federal  park  and  forest  lands.  (3)  recrea- 
tion trails  on  state  lands.  (4)  recreation 
trails  In  or  near  metropolitan  areas. 

Since  the  bill  takes  its  inspiration  from  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  It  Is  appropriate  that  this 
famous  footpath  along  the  ridge  of  the  Ap- 
palachians should  be  designated  tbe  first 
national  scenic  trail  in  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. Among  other  well  known  trails  sug- 
gested for  inclusion  in  the  national  scenic 
system,  after  study,  are  the  historic  Cblaholm 
TraU,  Natchex  Trace.  Santa  Fe  TraU  and 
Ors?on  Trail.  Besides  procnoting  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  longer  national  scenic  trails, 
the  recommended  bUl  would  also  direct  fed- 
eral agencies,  states,  counties,  and  cities  to 
develop  under  federal  programs  shorter 
recreation  trails  on  lands  under  their  Juris- 
diction. 


Financing  Constructioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 
Mr  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  for 
Inclusion  in  the  REcoRfl  an  article  which 
appears  In  the  latest  issue  of  Architec- 
tural Data  ti  Views,  a  publication  of 
Allan  Thompson  Publishers,  of  Glcndora, 
Calif. 

The  article,  entitled  "Financing  Con- 
struction: How  Tough  Can  It  Get?"  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  E>ewey 
lAnze.  the  editor  of  Architectural  Data 
Si  Views. 

Ptn.\ncino  CoNsmucnoN :    How  Touch  Can 
It  Obt? 
(By  Dewey  Linze.  editor) 
Rather     ominous     are     the     ramifications 
which    emanate    from    the   rooms   with    the 
great  leather  chairs  and  mile-long  conference 
tables  these  days  as  the  administration  stud- 
ies Its  money  charts  and  ponders  how  It  can 
take   more   money    from   business   and   give 
business  less  opportunity  to  earn  It. 

If  you  look  at  the  construction  industry 
today,  one  of  the  largest  businesses  in  llie 
United  States  in  terms  of  dollar  volume.  It 
doeent  require  the  training  of  a  surgeon  to 
see  the  symptoms  of  a  mass  nervous  break- 
down in  Its  economy. 

The  most  recent  occurred  In  January  with 
the  administration's  role  in  making  money 
more  expensive  to  construction  people.  And 
It  will  get  worse  if  you  believe  the  mortgage 
bankers.  Already  they  say  money  is  more 
expensive  and  more  dilficult  to  acquire  for 
construction  than  it  has  been  at  any  hour 
of  the  20th  century. 

And  more  than  a  few  of  the  big  lenders 
have  pulled  out  of  the  money  market  and 
decided  on  bonds  for  the  better  than  5.5",, 
return.  Mortgage  bankers  are  moaning  the 
news  that  there  Is  no  money  available. 

Except  for  some  high-rise,  the  high  cost  of 
money  has  been  felt  directly  by  the  archl- 
tecturul  and  building  fields. 

"We  can't  loan  money  at  this  minute  for 
anything."  says  one  major  mortgage  banker. 
"Our  sources  are  tapped.  They  tell  me  that 
loans  they  would  have  accepted  a  year  ago 
are  being  rejected  today.  Several  Insurance 
companies  have  Withdrawn  completely  from 
the  loan  market.  Others  are  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  commitments  made  before 
January." 

The  feeling  of  the  mortgage  bankers,  in 
general.  Is  that  the  administration's  attempt 
to  release  the  pressure  of  Infiation  by  Jacking 
up  the  price  of  money  Is  analogous  to  the 
surgeon  who  performed  the  perfect  opera- 
tion even  though  his  patient  died. 

Of  the  197  members  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association  of  Los  Angeles.  Orange  and  Ven- 
tura Counties  In  Southern  California,  58% 
thought  that  the  discount  rate  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  home  sales.  Fifty  percent 
thought  It  would  have  little  effect  on  the 
general  economy. 
"I  believe  tbe  discount  rate  will  have  a  de- 


pressing effect  on  the  home  sales  for  19G6 
and  Instead  of  home  starts  showing  an  in- 
crease, they  will  probably  be  about  equal  to 
1965,"  said  Gene  Rosenfeld.  vice-preeldent 
and  general  manager  of  Kaufman  and  Broad 
Homes  Inc.  of  Los  Angeles  and  New  York. 

Hugh  Temple,  president.  Hubert  A.  Tem- 
ple Company  of  Van  Nuys.  Calif.,  said:  "It 
will  slow  down  exjjenditures  for  capital  im- 
provements, which  will  reduce  Jobs  and  tend 
to  dampen  the  general  economy." 

A  total  of  66.6"  of  the  home  builders  In- 
terviewed believed  the  discount  rate  will  hurt 
business  for  them  in  1966. 

"The  discount  rate  will  affect  our  business." 
said  W  Scott  Blddle.  general  manager,  Broad- 
more  Homee  Inc.  of  Tustln,  Calif.  "...  In 
the  higher  cost  of  financing,  resultant  higher 
prices  and  potential  buyer  resistance  .  .  ." 
"We  do  not  believe  It  will  affect  our  busi- 
ness at  all,  unless  we  have  to  refinance,  which 
we  probably  wouldn't  do  In  this  higher  In- 
terest rate  market,"  said  Jack  Gardner,  pub- 
lic relations  manager.  Great  Lake  Properties, 
Inc.  of  New  York  and  Los  Angeles. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  builders  thought  the 
discount  rate  would  serve  no  benefit.  A 
builder-architect  has  this  comment: 

"I  see  no  benefits  which  will  be  derived 
from  the  discount  rate;  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  builder,  but  also  the  buy- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  building  products." 
said  Earl  O.  Kaltenbach.  Earl  G.  Kaltenbach 
Architects  Inc..  AIA.  of  Santa  Ana.  Calif. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  home  builders  said 
they  had  experienced  more  than  a  little  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  financing  or  mort- 
gaging houses  to  honor  commitments  made 
before  January. 

"Irresponsible  or  fringe  financing  and 
mortgaging  Institutions  refuse  to  honor  com- 
mitments by  mld-plcklng  consumer  buyer 
credits,  etc."  said  Ell  Broad,  president,  Kauf- 
man and  Broad  Homes  Inc.  "The  more  rep- 
utable financing  and  mortgage  firms  cer- 
tainly are  living  up  to  their  commitments  " 
Kent  Attrldge.  principle  of  Attrldge.  Fish 
and  Associates,  architects,  AIA,  of  Los  An- 
geles, thinks  that  there  has  been  a  slow- 
down In  business  because  of  the  higher  cost 
of  money. 

"Projects,"  he  said,  "In  the  formative 
stages  are  being  re-evaluated  In  light  of  In- 
come and  amortization  and  Interest  pay- 
ments. It  hasnt  stopped  business,  but  It 
certainly  has  put  precautionary  measures 
to  play  so  that  people  can  see  what  will 
happen  to  the  prime  Interest  rate.  Until 
It  settles  down,  nobody  knows  where  to  go. 
"I  think  it  wUl  effect  seriously  the  archi- 
tects who  have  concentrated  on  tract  homes 
and  apartment  structures  because  It  has 
eliminated   marginal   projects." 

Daniel  L.  Dworsky,  AIA,  who  heads  Dan- 
iel L.  Dworsky,  AIA,  and  Associates  of  Los 
Angelee,  says  the  tight  money  market  has 
cut  down  on  speculative  projects. 

"Developers  have  not  proceeded  with  new 
work,"  he  said.  "We  felt  the  effect  of  the 
tight  money  market  In  the  amount  of  work 
we  have  done  relating  to  conventional  con- 
struction although  our  business  Is  mostly 
Institutional  and  commercial. 

"We  have  found  that  the  pressure  of  tight 
money  has  greatly  affected  apartment  build- 
ing and  home  construction.  I  think  It  has 
cut  down  on  the  more  speculative  projects, 
and  the  main  buildings  of  this  nature  are 
residential." 

Jasi>er  S.  Hawkins  of  the  Los  Angeles  firm 
of  Hawkins  and  Llndsey,  Architects,  AIA, 
and  Associates,  said  that  his  firm  had  felt 
the  tight-money  vise  to  the  degree  that  one 
client  dropped  a  200,000  sq.  ft.  Class  A  com- 
mercial project  with  working  drawings  90% 
completed. 

"We  have  had  five  projects  stopped  cold," 
said  Hawkins,  "and  now  we  feel  tbe  pinch 
of  no  new  work.  The  developers  can't  go 
forward.  It  Isnt  marginal  construction  that 
suffers,  but  the  large  developers,  with  good 
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experience,    are    being   hurt   the    same   way 
that  the  marginal  builders  are. 

"They  don't  believe  they  can  pay  more 
money  for  money  at  the  present  time.  The 
real  crime  Is  that  the  housing  requirement* 
are  still  there.  The  money  market  is  at  the 
opposite  of  what  It  should  be.  There  la  too 
much  of  a  nationwide  policy  that  doesn't 
apply  to  Southern  California." 

George  Lupher,  president  of  Morgan  Lu- 
pher  Sc  Company,  Southern  California  In- 
dxistrlal  builders,  said  he  had  $2  million  In 
projects  shelved  until  the  financing  becomes 
available. 

"Schedules  have  been  disrupted  and  proj- 
ects delayed  overall  because  of  the  financing 
problems."  said  Lupher.  "It  may  take  six 
months  or  longer  for  things  to  get  back  to 
normal." 

The  Keystone  Mortgage  Co.  Inc.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, headed  by  mortgage  banker  John  Sulli- 
van, has  long  been  active  in  the  money-find- 
ing field  for  commercial  and  Industrial  con- 
struction. 

Christopher  E.  Turner,  secretary  of  the 
company,  said ;  "Borrowers  axe  being  asked  to 
pay  as  much  as  1  percent  above  what  they 
were  paying  in  February,  and  In  some  cases 
the  funds  are  not  available  at  any  price  be- 
cause of  the  shifting  of  mortgage  money,  ear- 
marked for  mortgages,  into  high-yielding 
bonds  and  direct  corporate  placements." 

He  said,  "High  quaUty  projects  have  be- 
come too  expensive,  and  projects  under  $100,- 
000  In  the  Industrial  construction  area  are 
nearly  Impossible.  The  marginal  Industrial 
and  commercial  projects  aren't  as  sensitive 
because  the  paying  of  high  rates  has  been 
common  for  them. 

"In  addlUon,  when  there  have  been  sales 
of  Industrial  properties,  the  new  purchaser 
has  assumed  the  old-rate  loans  rather  than 
refinancing  at  the  upped  rate  of  .75  7c  of  one 
percent  In  many  cases." 

Turner  said  the  money  market  virtually 
ha«  eliminated  remodeling  of  old  projects  and 
caused  the  postponement  of  a  large  percent- 
age of  new  ones. 

If  the  answer  to  the  Imposition  of  the  tight- 
money  market  is  to  slow  down  the  economy, 
it  has  advanced  the  question  of  whether  hun- 
dreds of  architects  and  contractors  will  stay 
In  business. 

"Tbe  residential,  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial builders  are  already  overwhelmed  with 
administrative  problems  what  with  Increas- 
ing material  and  labor  costs,"  said  one  mort- 
gage banker.  "When  they  were  slapped 
across  the  face  with  the  money-market  gaun- 
let  who  should  expect  that  It  was  loaded 
with  a  horseshoe?" 
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to  this  House,  16  years  ago,  he  was  a  vet- 
eran of  12  years  of  service.  Even  then 
he  was  considered  one  of  our  leading 
authorities  on  agriculture.  I  turned  to 
him  for  advice  on  this  subject  and  that 
advice  has  stood  me  In  good  stead 
throughout  the  years. 

The  Honorable  John  L.  McMillan  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  House  District 
Committee  for  18  years.  Only  a  true 
dedication  to  service  of  his  fellowmen 
would  influence  a  man  of  his  high  ability 
to  remain  at  that  most  difficult  and  con- 
troversial post. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  all  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  public  spirited 
citizens  who  donated  the  beautiful  por- 
trait of  Chairman  McMillan.  I  felt  it 
an  honor  to  be  Invited  to  attend  such  a 
memorable  occasion.  I  did  note  that 
practically  the  entire  body  of  public  of- 
filcials  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
turned  out  to  pay  homage  to  this  great 
American. 

I  ask  no  greater  honor  than  to  be 
known  as  a  friend  of  John  L.  McMh-lan. 


Joseph  A.  Gray,  Sr.,  Former  Member 
of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Tribote  to  John  L.  McMillan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
standing  in  the  crowded  committee  room 
awaiting  the  unveiling  of  the  oil  painting 
portraying  the  Image  of  the  Honorable 
John  L.  McMh-lan,  and  listening  to  the 
eloquent  words  of  praise  that  you  Mr 
Speaker,  were  making  about  the  'man 
whom  we  had  come  to  honor,  I  could  but 
feel  that  your  words  were  those  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  House  could  heartily 
endorse. 

John  L.  McMillan  Is  one  of  the  most 
dedicated,  knowledgeable,  and  consider- 
ate Members  of  Congress  that  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  meet.    When  I  first  came 


HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PENNSTLVAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8  the  Honorable  Joseph  Anthony  Gray. 
Sr.,  who  represented  Pennsylvania's 
22nd  Congiessional  District  in  the  74th 
and  75th  Congresses,  died  In  Spangler, 
Pa.,  the  home  of  his  birth  in  1884. 

Son  of  pioneer  residents  of  the  Span- 
gler area.  Mr,  Gray  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  and  in  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps, 
1900-1903.  He  was  graduated  from 
Eastern  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N,Y., 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1910.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  in  Ebensburg,  Pa.,  and  as  a  result  of 
his  interest  in  public  afifairs  was  elected 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  where 
he  served  in  1913  and  1914. 

Before  his  election  to  Congress  in  1934, 
Mr.  Gray  held  a  number  of  local  public 
offices,  including  school  director,  council- 
man, and  president  of  the  board  of 
health.  A  Democrat,  he  served  4  years 
in  the  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
ginning January  3. 1935.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  aid  for  Johnstown 
following  the  violent  flood  of  1936. 

Like  his  father,  Mr.  Gray  was  a  news- 
paper publisher  for  many  years,  remain- 
ing in  the  business  until  ill  health  forced 
him  to  retire  in  1963.  During  his  busi- 
ness career  he  also  had  been  a  motion 
picture  exhibitor  in  Spangler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  other  of  our 
colleagues  who  served  with  Mr.  Gray 
will  remember  him  for  his  determined 
efifort,  warm  spirit,  and  wide  knowledge 
of  national  and  international  affairs 
Residents  of  the  district  he  served  will 
always  honor  him  for  a  full  lifetime  of 
energy  and  dedication  directed  at  im- 
proving the  general  welfare. 
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End  of  an  Era  in  Maryland  Journalism 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or   1CAKTI.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proud 
era  In  Maryland  journalism  ended  early 
this  month  when  Mrs.  Susan  Bohler  of 
Hancock  announced  the  sale  of  the 
Hancock  News,  the  last  handset  news- 
paper in  the  State.  The  News  will  be 
published  henceforth  by  Mr.  James  S 
Buzzerd  and  Mr.  J.  Warren  Buzzerd 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Morgan  Mes- 
senger of  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  but 
the  distinctive  touch  of  Mrs.  Bohler  will 
no  longer  be  seen. 

Mrs.  Bohler,  now  nearlng  her  79th 
birthday,  is  a  veteran  of  43  years  of  pub- 
lishing, and  50  years  as  a  leading  resident 
of  Hancock.  Through  the  weekly  News 
she  has  kept  her  neighbors  and  count- 
less friends  fully  advised  on  local  events, 
school,  and  church  news,  and  community 
progress.  Despite  many  difficulties  she 
has  failed  to  pubUsh  the  News  only  once, 
a  truly  remarkable  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
In  the  Recobd,  in  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bohler 
an  interesting  article  from  the  Hagers- 
town  Morning  Herald  of  May  5  about 
this  outstanding  newspaper  owner  pub- 
lisher, reporter,  editor,  typesetter,  print- 
er's devil,  who,  in  her  own  words,  has 
"been  in  business  since  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  President" : 

Mrs.  Susan  Bohleb  Ends  43 -Tear  Career  in 
Newspaper  Field;  Sells  the  Hancock 
News 

Hancock.— Maryland's  last  hand-set  news- 
paper will  come  off  the  presses  for  the  last 
time  today. 

Mrs.  Susan  Bohler,  publisher  of  The  Han- 
cock News  for  almost  half  a  century  has 
announced  the  sale  of  the  Nevre,  effective  May 
2,  to  The  Morgan  Messenger  of  Berkeley 
Springs,  W.  Va.  ' 

James  S.  Buzzerd,  publisher  of  The  Mes- 
senger, and  J.  Warren  Buzzerd,  editor,  will 
continue  to  publish  Hancock's  weekly  news- 
paper, but  wUl  make  use  of  the  slug-casting 
(linotype)  machines  and  presses  now  used 
to  publish  the  Berkeley  Springs  paper 
Both  papers  wlU  be  issued  on  Thursday 
Publisher  Buzzerd  said  this  week  the 
office  of  The  Hancock  News  at  4  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.  Will  remain  open  for  the  present 
to  handle  busineas  activities. 

After  todays  press  run,  Mrs.  Bohler  will 
put  an  end  to  43  years  of  work  in  the  weekly 
newspaper  field.  She  plans  to  devote  her 
retirement  years  to  her  home,  family  and 
her  garden. 

For  local  residents,  Mrs.  Bohlers  reUre- 
ment  also  will  bring  the  passing  of  a  familiar 
sight.  Although  nearlng  her  7&th  birthday 
she  dally  walked  to  and  from  her  newspaper 
office,  carrying  a  basket  filled  with  the  day's 
mail  and  dally  newspapers. 

In  the  aging,  white  frame  building  on  the 
side  street  Just  off  Main  and  Pennsylvania 
she  was  the  owner,  typesetter,  compositor 
printer's  devU  and  pressman  of  the  last  hand- 
set newspaper  In  the  Old  line  state. 

BURNED    OUT 

Mrs.  Bohler  claims  illnesses  and  distresses 
never  taxed  her  as  much  as  the  1934  Are  which 
burned  out  The  News  when  It  was  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  a  local  hardware  firm 
However,  she  soon  got  "back  Into  business '' 
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she  adds,  by  purchasing  the  buslneu  and 
equipment  of  another  Hanoock  weekly,  The 
Star.  Including  Ita  1880  flatbed  press. 

In  those  early  days  when  The  Star  also 
regularly  went  to  press.  The  News  was  owned 
and  published  by  George  C.  Huber.  After 
his  death  In  1947.  Mrs  Bohler  who  had  held 
a  Job  on  the  news  sheet,  bought  it  and  con- 
tinued publlcaUon  of  the  weekly  which  dates 
back  to  1914. 

The  Star  was  esUblUhed  in  1889  and  owned 
by  the  late  Miss  Gertrude  Summers.  As  far 
as  local  memories  serve.  Miss  Summers  gave 
the  business  to  Jamea  William  Mason,  who. 
with  his  brother.  John  T.  Mason,  published 
the  weekly  until  Mrs.  Bohler  bought  it  and 
combined  The  Star  and  The  News  in  one 
operation. 

Mrs.  Bohler.  who  says  her  blggeet  news 
story  was  the  flood  of  "36,  came  to  this  west- 
ern Maryland  community  in  1918,  a  young 
widow  with  two  sons,  aged  4  years  and  18 
months.  Her  husband,  the  late  Harry  Bohler. 
was  killed  In  an  accident  at  Bartlett  and 
Haywood  Tool  Makers  In  Baltimore. 

"I  got  Ink  In  my  blood  when  I  came  to 
Hancock."  she  fondly  recalls,  "and  It  was  all 
by  chance.  I  applied  for  a  Job  on  The  News, 
and  learned  the  business  from  Mr.  Huber." 

Her  favorite  expression,  in  fact,  during 
World  War  n.  when  blood  donors  were  so 
badly  needed,  was:  "Give  my  blood  to  a 
printer;  It's  full  of  printer's  ink." 

The  weekly  paper,  a  single  piece  with  a 
front  and  back,  actually  goes  to  press  on  two 
days.  Pages  1  and  4.  the  outside  sheet,  are 
printed  on  Tuesday.  Pages  2  and  3.  the  In- 
side sheet,  with  school  and  church  news, 
movies  and  classifleds.  goes  to  press  on 
Thursdays. 

BIGGEST    SCLLEK 

Biggest  seller  for  the  paper,  according  to 
Susan  Bohler.  has  been  "Brief  Items."  a 
column  In  which  people  of  Hancock  and  the 
surrounding  area  get  the  news  of  people  they 
know.  "Two  or  three  lines  in  that  column." 
says  Susan,  "are  worth  50  lines  on  the  front 
page.  "Besides,"  she  add*.  "It  lets  me,  as  an 
editor,  let  oB  steam." 

Weddings  and  obituaries  are  almost  as  well 
read  as  "Brief  Items,"  cUlnva  the  publisher. 
The  obituary  column  In  The  News  Is  prob- 
ably among  the  most  timely  in  the  state. 
For  the  ofBce  overlooks  the  back  yard  of 
Grove  Funeral  Home  here,  and  when  Susan 
sees  Ohe  hearse  pulling  In,  even  at  noon  on 
prees  day.  she  rushes  next  door  to  get  a 
quick  notice  for  publication. 

The  Interior  of  the  News'  press  room  was 
heated,  unUl  Ihst  three  years  ago.  by  an  old 
coal  and  wood  stove,  and  Mrs.  Bohler  carried 
the  baskets  of  fuel  upstairs  to  replenish  the 
stove.  In  '63.  however,  she  "modernized"  the 
plant  by  having  gas  heaters  installed.  Faded 
poster^,  sales  bills  and  calendars  for  every 
year  since  1938  line  the  walls.  A  visitor  to 
the  ofBce.  hunting  material  for  a  historical 
novel,  was  moved  to  remark  that  "a  news- 
paper must  have  been  like  this  in  Mark 
Twain's  day." 

Mrs.  Bohler  says  the  pace  h.is  never  been 
that  of  a  "city  paper,"  but  claims  the  hours 
are  long  and  the  work  goes  on  seven  days  a 
week.  She  boasts  of  never  carrying  "crime- 
news.  'I  never  published  murders  or  scan- 
dals, and  I  kept  away  from  car  accidents. 
Everyone  in  town  is  related  to  everyone  else." 
she  explains,  "and  I  never  aimed  to  stir  folks 
up.  Besides,  If  anything  big  happens  here, 
everybody  knows  It  before  I  can  get  it  in 
print." 

Loyalty  to  the  newspaper  and  to  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  high  in  this  community. 
Only  once  did  Susan  Bohler  "sbut  down"  and 
that  was  due  to  Illness.  "And."  says  one 
resident,  "not  one  subscriber  asked  for  a  re- 
bate." 

Mrs.  Bohler  has  been  kno«-n  to  proclaim 
proudly,  more  than  once.  "I've  been  in  busi- 
ness since  Woodrow  Wilson  was  president.' 


However,  she's  a  staunch  Democrat,  "hut 
not  partisan,"   and  a  staunch  Episcopalian. 

A  daughter  ot  the  late  Mary  Alice  (Van- 
noedeln)  and  Marlln  J.  Trlece.  she  Is  a  native 
of  the  Warfordsburg,  Pa,  area.  Her  grand- 
father Warford  founded  that  nearby  town 
on  land  which,  she  says,  was  purchased  by 
her  great  grandfather  from  William  Penn. 

Her  youngest  son,  Lt.  Warford  M.  Bohler  of 
Annapolis.  Is  named  for  the  town.  Her  old- 
est son.  Sgt.  Marlln  T.  Bohler,  lives  In  Salis- 
bury.   Both  are  with  Maryland  SUte  Police. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  continues  to  deteriorate. 
Every  day  the  news  brings  with  it  new 
tales  of  the  disaffection  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  from  the  government  in 
Saigon. 

As  the  situation  deteriorates,  we  In 
Government  should  be  asking:  What 
next?  What  lessons  should  be  learned 
from  the  civil  war  within  the  war?  What 
lessons  should  be  learned  from  Premier 
Ky's  hsmdling  of  the  situation? 

One  man  who  continues  to  think  clear- 
ly about  events  In  southeast  Asia,  and 
who  continues  to  ask  the  toughest  ques- 
tions, is  Walter  Lippmann.  For  those 
who  did  not  have  a  chance  to  read  his 
column  In  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning.  I  would  recommend  it  highly. 
The  col'amn  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   (DC  )   Post.  May  24. 
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MOMENT  OF  Truth 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

The    hardest    question    facing   us   at    the 

moment  la  whether  or  not  the  disintegration 

of  the  Saigon  government  and  army  can  be 

stopped  and  reversed.     The  offlclal  position 

Is,  of  course,  that  it  can  be. 

But  there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the 
offlclal  win  to  believe,  and  there  Is  mounting 
evidence  that  General  Ky  or  anyone  like 
him  Is  in  an  irreconcilable  conflict  with  the 
war-weary  people  of  Vietnam.  There  Is  no 
prospect  now  visible  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese people  and  the  South  Vietnamese  army 
con  be  united  and  rallied  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Unless  this  condition  changes  radically, 
we  shall  Increasingly  be  fighting  alone  in  a 
country  which  has  an  army  that  Is  break- 
ing up  and  a  government  which  has  Utile 
authority. 

We  can  already  see  on  the  horizon  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  American  army  fighting  on  Its 
own  In  a  hostile  environment.  We  must  hoi>e 
that  the  President  and  his  strategic  planners 
are  prepared  for  such  a  development.  For  if 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  and  army 
continue  to  disintegrate  as  Is  now  the  case, 
our  troops  may  find  themselves  without  seri- 
ous organized  military  support,  and  forced 
to  find  their  way  In  a  seething  unrest  where 
friend  and  foe  are  Indistinguishable. 

If  the  Saigon  forces  disintegrate.  It  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  continue  the  war  on 
the  theory  that  the  nUsslon  of  our  troops  Ls 
to  smash  the  hard  core  of  the  enemy  while 
the  Saigon  troope  occupy  and  pacify  the 
countryside.     What  then?     We  shall  be  hear- 


ing from  the  Goldwater  faction,  whose  first 
article  of  military  faith  is  unlimited  belief 
In  alrpower.  They  are  arguing  that  the  way 
to  repair  the  breakdown  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  to  bomb  Halpong  and  Hanlo  In  the  north. 
The  Administration,  as  we  are  told  by  Secre- 
tary McNamara  and  Mr.  Brown,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force,  knows  the  folly  and  the  fu- 
tility of  that  course  of  action. 

Is  there  any  real  alternative  to  a  holding 
strategy,  sometimes  called  the  enclave  stra- 
tegy, pending  the  negotiation  of  a  truce  and 
agreement  for  our  phased  withdrawal  from 
the  Asian  mainland?  If  the  Vietnamese  war 
cannot  be  won  by  the  Air  Force,  If  It  cannot 
be  won  by  American  troops  fighting  alone  In 
South  Vietnam,  what  other  strategic  option 
is  there? 

The  only  other  option  would  be  to  make 
no  new  decisions,  pursue  the  present  course, 
and  hope  that  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
seem,  and  that  something  better  will  turn 
up.  The  President  Is  bound  to  be  strongly 
tempted  to  take  this  line.  The  alternatives 
open  to  hlBi  are  dangerous  or  inglorious,  and 
repulsive  to  his  cautious  but  proud  tempera- 
ment. 

A  great  head  of  government  would  have 
seized  the  nettle  some  time  ago,  as  long  as 
1964,  and  would  have  disengaged  gradually 
our  military  forces.  But  that  would  have 
taken  a  htghmlndedness  and  moral  courage 
which  are  rare  among  the  rulers  of  men. 
For  rulers  of  men  neauy  always  will  do  al- 
most anything  rather  than  admit  that  they 
have  made  a  mistake. 

Yet  the  moment  of  truth  comes  Inexor- 
ably when  a  radical  mistake  has  been  made. 
The  mistake  In  this  case  has  been  to  order 
American  troops  to  fight  an  Impossible  war 
In  an  Impossible  environment.  The  Ameri- 
can troops,  which  may  soon  number  400 
thousand  men.  are  committed  to  an  unat- 
tainable objective — a  free  pro-American 
South  Vietnam.  They  are  commanded  to 
achieve  this  on  a  continent  where  they  have 
no  important  allies,  and  where  their  enemies 
have  Inexhaustible  numbers. 

The  situation,  not  anyone's  pride  or  the 
Nation's  prestige,  must  be  our  paramount 
concern. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day, May  22,  was  proclaimed  German- 
American  Day  by  New  Jersey's  Governor, 
Richard  Hughes.  And  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  attending  the  14th  annual 
Oerman-American  Day  festival  honor- 
ing the  memory  of  Gen.  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  an  American  patriot  and 
one  of  New  Jerseys  early  settlers  of 
German  origin. 

New  Jersey  has  been  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  so  many  dedicated  and  upstand- 
ing Oerman-American  citizens.  Mr. 
Carl  Schaufelberger,  the  festival  chair- 
man. Is  to  be  commended  for  providing 
an  Inspiring  and  entertaining  program; 
and,  without  objection,  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  Governor  Hughes'  proclama- 
tion: 
Proclamation  or  the  State  or  New  Jerset 

Whereas,  the  fourteenth  annual  German- 
American  Day  Festival  will  be  held  In  North 
Bergen.  New  Jersey  on  May  22.  1966;  and 
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Whereas,  this  year's  festival  honors  Gener- 
al Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen.  an  early  Amer- 
ican patriot  and  one  of  New  Jerseys  early 
settlers  of  German  origin;  and 

Whereas.  New  Jersey  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  so  many  German-American  citizens- 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Hughes,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  do  hereby 
proclaim  Sunday,  May  22,  1966  as  German- 
American  Day  In  New  Jersey,  requesting  ap- 
propriate observance  of  this  anniversary  by 
our  schools,  churches,  civic  and  patriotic  or- 
ganizations and  by  the  public  generally  and 
urging  all  citizens  to  become  better  acquain- 
ted with  the  contributions,  past  and  pres- 
ent, of  American  citizens  of  German  des- 
cent. 

Given,  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal 

of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  this  twenty-ninth 

day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 

thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six  and  In 

the  Independence  of  the  united  States  the 

one  hundred  and  ninetieth. 

Richard  J.  Hdgh^, 

T.    .1.    ^  Governor. 

By  the  Governor: 

Robert  J.  Btjrkhardt, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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Bac-si  My  (American  Doctor)  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  HAGEN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  and  re- 
vise my  remarks,  I  would  Uke  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  Include  in  the  Record 
a  feature  article  which  appeared  In  the 
April  1966  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Kern  County  Medical  Society,  Bakers- 
field,  Calif.  The  article  was  prepared  by 
a  physician.  Stanley  M.  Garstka. 
M_p.,  who  spent  2  months  In  Vietnam 
givmg  his  time  and  services.  Dr  Garst- 
ka's  interesting  article  follows: 
Bac-si  Mr*  ik  Vnrt  Nam 
(By  Stanley  M.  Garstka,  M.D.) 

rN*l^  /^^^^    ^    Saigon    was    uneventful. 
Eight  of  us  from  different  parts  of  the  States 
had  enough  time  during  the  flight  for  mu- 
tual Introduction.    There  was  a  professor  of 
internal  Medicine  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Kentucky,  surgeons  from  Mon- 
tana   and    from    Georgia,    physicians    from 
Texas  and  Illinois.    All  came  In  response  to 
the  call  for  voluntary  service  for  the  needy 
population  in  Viet  Nam.     All  but  one  had 
never  been  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  events 
from  Viet  Nam  were  known  to  us  only  from 
history  and  current  reading.    One  of  us  who 
has  spent   many  years   In  India  could  not 
tell  much  about  Viet  Nam,  although  we  lis- 
tened  attentively  to  his   tales   from   India, 
on  our  flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Saigon 
the  captain  announced  that  we  would  refuel 
m  Guam,  stop  over  In  ManUa  and  land  In 
Saigon  at   11  o'clock  a.m.,  eastern  time,  17 
hours  after  taking  off  from  San  Francisco 
Saigon    airfield    throbbed    with    Ufe    and 
power.     One  could  see  In  Saigon  the  remark- 
able turn  about  in  this  war.  as  the  result  of 
tte  swiftest  and  biggest  military  buildups 
Everywhere  one  sees  and  feels  the  mighty 
presence  of  the  United  States.     Bulldosers 
by  the  hundreds,  howitzers  and  trucks,  com- 
bat-booted  Americans,  screaming  Jets  and 
prowUng  helicopters. 


•Bac-sl-My— American  doctor. 


At    the   airport   we   were    met    by   TTSOM 
representatives  who  took  us  by  USOM  bus  to 
the  USOM  hotel.    It  took  us  over  one  hour 
from  the  airport  to  the  hotel.    During  the 
rush  hour  at  noon,  the  overpopulated  Saigon 
Is  packed   with   people,   cars,   bikes,   motor- 
cycles. Army  trucks.  Jeeps,  taxis  and  "cyclos  " 
Traffic  rules  are  not  existing,  but  they  are 
being  sensed.     Cars  hurtle  Into  Intersections 
irom  all   sidea.     An   uninterrupted   flew  of 
pedestrians  poised  and  undisturbed  marches 
off  the  curbs  into  the  Jammed  and  smoky 
boulevards.     Bicycles  and  scooters  caught  our 
eyes,   often  with   beautUiU   women   perched 
calmly  side  saddled  on  the  rear.     The  traffic 
moves    courteously    without   signs,    without 
noisy  horns,  without  voices  of  anger     There 
were  no  accidents,  no  Ul-tempered  screams 
Our  Siagonese  driver,   without  the  sllgheet 
change  of  expreeslon,  wheeled  and  swerved 
and  saUed  past  near  collisions.    After  lunch 
at    the    Intercontinental    Hotel,    we    visited 
officials  at  USOM  I  and  at  USOM  n  head- 
quarters.    We  met   General   Humphrey  and 
hla  deputies  and  learned  about  our  assign- 
ments.    The  following  day,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, our  group  parted  to  go  In  many  direc- 
tions from  Quang  Tri.  at  the  17th  paraUel 
to  Rach  Gia  on  the  coast  of  Bay  of  Slam! 
We  were  saddened  by  our  separation  as  we 
had  so  much   In   common.    Dr.   Geler   and 
myself  were  assigned  to  Can  Tho,  175  Km. 
southwest  from  Saigon. 

Can  Tho  was  the  place  where  we  stayed 
for  two  months   and  learned  to  know  the 
Vietnamese  pe(^le.     Can  Tho  Is  the  capital 
of  the  provlnoe  of  Phong  Ding.     The  region 
consists  essentially  of  the  great  delta  of  the 
Mekong  River  and  its  tributaries.     Can  Tho 
Is  a  center  of  the  rice  growing  and  of  export. 
TTie  Mekong  and  its  tribuarles  create  not  only 
the  delta  plain,  but  also  Its  livelihood  since 
their  waters  Irrigate  the  tracts  of  rice  fields 
^^     i*^..""**  '^y  ''^  likened  to  one  vast 
paddy  field  criss-crossed  by  many  branches 
of  the  Mekong  River.    The  land  In  the  delta 
Is  seldom  20  feet  above  sea  level  and  In  order 
to  construct  roads  It  Is  necessary  to  build 
up   roadbeds   and   construct   many    bridges 
The    Climate    is    tropical    and    monsooie<i 
throughout.     The  seasonal  temperature  and 
pressure  variations  over  land  and  sea  produce 
monsoons,  a  name  derived  from  an  Arabic 
word  for   "seafions."    These  winds  create  a 
characterlsUc  pattern  of  weather  recognized 
even  In  the  ancient  world.     The  moi^W 

^IV^,^"^  ""*  ^^"^  f^^  Sea  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  bring  the  rainy  season 
between  May  and  October.  ^^ 

♦^*^*  Vietnamese  people  that  I  learned 
^,  ^^^  J'"."  **"*  ^"^  °^^  ^  t»>e  hospl- 
r^.;.  fv  'i!'**'"'  professional  colleagues  of 
mine,  the  hospital  staff,  the  cook  ^d  the 
chambermaid,  the  people  on  the  street,  the 

I^^°i^",  f  ^  *  '*''^«  '=^"'*-  t^e  students  in 
the  AIC  (American  Information  Center)  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  ARVN  (Army  of  the  Re- 
public Of  Viet  Nam).  Sharp  at  8  o'clock 
am  we  started  our  ward  rounds  In  the  hos- 
S,1^V  ,  i**"  °^  arrival,  Dr.  Geler  Joined  the 
medical  department  and  I  Joined  the  sund- 

raA^",^-,  ,^;  °-  C'^Pbe".  Jr.,  Colonel 
UHAF.  Chief  of  surgery  at  San  Antonio  Air 
Force  Hospital,  took  over  the  female  section 
of  surgery  and  assigned  to  me  the  male  sec- 
V^P'  „"^™  ™y  previous  communlcaUons  In 
this  Bulletin  you  already  know  about  the 
surgical  theater.  Surgical  equipment.  In- 
struments, ^pues  and  material  were  suf- 
ficient and  »  the  level  of  United  States- 
standards. 

During  the  visit  of  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador m  Can  Tho.  we  discussed  with  the 
Ambasador  the  ouUay  of  the  hospital  and 
agreed,  that  the  hospital  generally  jjossesses 
only  two  of  the  basic  requlremenu  of  a  hos- 
pital :  Patients  and  buildings.  There  is  seri- 
ous deficiency  in  water  supply,  electricity 
sewage  disposal,  personnel,  floor  equipment 
and  admlnlstraUve  operating  funds.  In  ad- 
dlUon  the  various  divisions,  departmente  and 
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sections  of  the  hospital  are  in  separate  build- 
mgs.     This  results  In  a  wide  separation  of 

of  tf  .it.  ^""^'"^  ^"""^  *  '**'"'y  I'^'-Ke  number 
Of  buildings  spread  over  a  wide  area  The 
Ambasador  paid  attention  to  every  little 
comment  we  could  offer.  At  another  Ume 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  the  Inter-' 
national  Red  Cross.  Dr.  Hahn,  Chief  of 
Thoracic  and  Vascular  surgery  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Losanne.  was  Interested  in  cen- 
L?,!  J*^  ''^^^^  surgical  problems  for  highly 
skilled  medical  care.  While  on  my  way  back 
to  toe  States,  I  stopped  over  In  Geneva  and 
visited  with  Dr.  Hahn. 

The  patients'  load  In  the  surgical  depart- 
ment occasionally  doubled  and  trippled  the 
surgical  bed  capacity.  We  were  forced  to 
keep  two  or  three  patients  In  one  bed  For- 
tunately the  small  size  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  found  decent  accommodation  in 
American  standard  hospital  beds 

Two  well  equipped,  alr-condiooned  operat- 
ing rooms  were  active  all  day  long  We 
averaged  ten  major  surgical  cases  a  day  pre- 
dommately  emergency  war  casualties  and/or 
not  war  connected  emergency  cases  Viet- 
namese operating  room  nurses  were  of  high- 
est quality.  The  language  barrier  was  not  a 
prc*lem.  During  the  operation  little  diffi- 
culties were  encountered  with  requesting 
imexpected  Instruments  or  surgical  materiaL 
The  majority  of  the  Vietnamese  nurses 
grasped  the  new  situations  fast,  practically 
reading  the  mind  of  the  operating  surgeoii 
provided  the  surgeon  was  not  losing  his  In 
very  complicated  situations  we  used  the  serv- 
Ices  of  a  competent  Vietnamese  interpreter 
who  always  was  on  duty  in  the  recovery 
room.  Patients'  history  and  poet-operative 
follow-ups  were  always  done  with  the  help 
of  an  Interpreter.  *^ 

In  the  dally  contact  with  the  Vietnamese 
doctors,  their  passable  English  was  not  a  bar- 
rier for  understanding  and  cooperation. 
They  are  gifted  and  eager  to  learn.  Student* 
may  be  accepted  for  medical  training  after 
completion  of  secondary  school  education. 
After  a  year  of  premedical  training  in  the 
Faculty  of  Science,  the  student  spends  six 
years  in  the  medical  school.  Before  he  can 
enter  a  private  medical  practice,  he  Is  obli- 
gated to  swve  a  two-year  term  in  a  pro- 
vincial hospital.  Practicing  physicians  In 
Can  Tho  charge  60  plastras  for  an  office  call. 
To  meet  the  financial  obligations  for  him 
and  his  family  the  physician  has  to  earn 
30,000  plastras  monthly. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  doctors  as  the 
doctor-population  ratio  Is  one  physician  for 
30,000  people.  Because  of  the  shortage  of 
trained  medical  personnel,  the  majority  of 
the  rural  popvJation  are  cared  for  by  prac- 
titioners of  ancient  Chinese  medicine  as  weU 
as  by  native  Vietnamese  herb  doctors  I  ob- 
served many  patients  with  adenomatous 
goiter  having  bum  scars  over  the  nodules 
I  also  saw  many  patients  with  skin  ecchy- 
moees  over  the  chest  and  submandibular  area 
It  was  explained  by  the  local  physicians,  that 
the  old  Chinese  treatment  for  adenomatous 
goiter  is  cauterization  of  the  gcrfter  and  that 
the  ecchymoses  are  self-lnfUcted  by  pinching 
of  the  skin  to  overcome  headache,  mylagla 
or  malaise.  The  belief,  that  health  and 
Illness  are  dependent  on  the  benign  of  ma- 
lignant Influences  of  spirits,  is  still  strong 
In  Viet  Nam  although  modern  medicine  Is 
causing  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the 
more  primitive  customs  connected  with  it. 

I  met  a  lovely  lady  physician,  a  1962  grad- 
uate from  Saigon  Medical  College.  She  ex- 
plained to  me  how  the  healer  approaches 
the  patient.  There  are  three  souls  and  nine 
spirits,  she  said,  which  collectively  sustain 
the  living  body.  The  primary  soul  maintains 
Itself,  the  second  Is  the  seat  of  Intelligence 
and  the  third  Is  related  to  senses.  The  nine 
spirits  are  targets  of  evil  demons  and  when 
the  healer  flrst  approaches  his  patient,  he 
usuaUy  Intones  the  third  soul  related  to 
senses.    We  both  agreed  that  the  healer  uses 
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m  Tery  clever  approach   to  pVychoeomaUc     ^orld  War  II  Vet  SUf  era  Goto  of  HawaS 

ProTidei  Hope  and  Inspiration  to  Other 
Ampntees 


complaints. 

Mr.  Ty  (Tee),  our  cook,  was  very  proud 
of  having  been  the  chef  of  the  former  gov- 
ernor ctf  the  province.  He  was  always  happy 
to  have  extra  guests  for  dinner.  When  Aus- 
tralia's surgical  team  from  Long-Xuyen  vis- 
ited us.  Mr.  Ty  displayed  all  his  gifts  in  pre- 
paring Vietnamese  dishes.  Meat,  as  a  great 
luxury  was  reserved  for  festive  occasions,  so 
we  were  served  duck,  chicken  and  pork  in 
addition  to  swallows'  nests,  sharks'  fins,  frog 
legs  :utd  a  great  variety  of  Insects  and  shell 
fish.  When  the  party  ended  at  midnight 
(curfew  hours)  he  was  very  proud  of  having 
entertained  us  with  such  i  great  variety  of 
viands. 

The  war  In  Can  Tho  was  felt  only  by  the 
artillery's  distant  booms  and  B-5a  bombs. 
The  city  market  place  was  always  well  sup- 
pUed  and  busy.  The  shops  were  frequented 
well  by  buyers.  November  1st.  the  National 
Holiday,  was  well  attended  by  the  local  peo- 
ple and  the  display  of  marching  school  chil- 
dren was  very  Impressive.  One  night,  on  a 
very  short  notice,  we  were  iQvited  as  ob- 
servers for  a  military  operation  against  a 
Viet  Cong  stronghold  area.  We  traveled  at 
night  by  helicopter  to  the  military  airfield. 
The  single  most  expensive  piece  of  equip- 
ment in  use  In  Viet  Nam  is  an  Air  Force 
C-130.  The  plane  is  In  fact  a  flying  command 
post  equipped  with  eight  television  screens 
for  projecting  maps  and  incoming  and  dis- 
patched target  Information.  A  Vietnamese 
general  was  In  charge  of  the  operation  with 
high  ranking  U.S.  military  men  as  advisors. 
Four  hundred  sixty  Vietnamese  fighting  men 
were  moved  into  the  target  area  by  US.  heli- 
copters, then  one  hour  later,  a  second  wave 
of  airlift,  carrying  380  Vletnameee  Rangers 
was  dropi>ed  into  the  paddy  field,  criss- 
crossed by  canals  and  branches  of  the  Me- 
kong River. 

The  Viet  Cong  have  sufllctent  freedom  of 
action  to  strike  almost  at  any  ptolnt  at  a  time 
of  their  choosing.  They  cannot  hold  ground, 
however,  against  government  forces.  The 
free  Vietnamese  have  survived  a  decade  of 
Communist  harassment.  They  are  defending 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment, training  and  economic  assistance  sent 
by  the  United  States. 

The  success  of  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
la  a  vital  Interest  of  all  free  nations.  Free- 
dom Is  not  secure  anywhere,  unless  free  men 
defend  it  everywhere.  In  Can  Tho  terroristic 
Communist  activities  were  sporadic.  On 
one  occasion  a  young  American  was  machine 
gunned  only  a  few  miles  outside  the  city  lim- 
its. Another  time  a  bicycle  loaded  with 
Molotov  plastic  bombs  exploded,  leveling  a 
house.  Fortunately  no  human  death  result- 
ed. Although  there  Is  no  such  a  thing  as 
total  security  anywhere  In  Viet  Nam,  the 
territory  under  the  government's  control  in- 
cludes all  the  cities,  all  43  of  the  provincial 
capitals,  all  but  half  doaen  of  the  341  district 
capitals.  The  delta  are*  Is  57  per  cent  under 
the  Viet  Cong  suppression,  terror,  sabotage, 
random  bombing  and  torture,  all  intended  to 
terrorize  the  local  civilian  population. 

It  seems  i»obable  that  the  Oommunlsts 
are  seeking  victory  through  destroying  the 
will  to  carry  on  by  the  United  States  and  by 
the  Vietnamese  government.  We  left  the 
Republic  ot  South  Viet  Nam  with  the  feeling 
that  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  Is  not  primarily  a 
mr  about  the  future  of  Viet  Nam,  but  that 
It  is  a  war  about  the  future  of  all  free  nations 
In  Asia. 

I  was  left  with  the  strong  Impression  that 
this  will  some  day  be  remembered  as  a  hl»- 
tortc  turning  point  In  human  endeavor  for 
Freedom.  Dignity,  and  Justice. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  KAWAXi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  amputee  patients  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  in  the  U.S.  Army's  Trlpler  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  Honolulu  seem  less  dis- 
heartened than  their  counterparts  in  the 
Korean  war  or  World  War  11,  it  is  largely 
due  to  the  cheerful  visits  made  by  Mr. 
Shigeru  Goto.  Hawaii's  nominee  for  the 
annual  Federal  Employee  of  the  Year 
Award. 

A  disabled  veteran  who  has  an  artifl- 
clal  right  leg,  Mr.  Goto  Is  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  these  men  for 
he  Is  chief  of  the  prosthetic  and  sensory 
aids  imit  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's regional  ofiBce  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
His  personal  victory  in  overcoming  his 
handicap  and  his  cheerful  attitude  have 
been  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to 
the  men  who  are  undergoing  the  trauma 
of  facing  a  lifetime  of  disability. 

Mr.  Goto  is  already  the  recipient  of  a 
commendation  by  Gen.  Melvin  J. 
Maas,  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  the  Hiring  of  the  Handicapped. 
He  was  cited  in  1961  for  hLs  help  in 
gathering  the  discarded  artlflcial  limbs 
of  Hawaii's  veterans  so  that  they  may  be 
made  available  to  the  handicappied  of  the 
underprivileged  countries. 

Mr.  William  C.  Oshiro,  Mr.  Goto's  su- 
perior, and  Hawaii  should  tie  commended 
for  having  nominated  the  Inspirational 
Mr.  Shigeru  Goto,  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. The  recommendation  for 
the  Federal  Employee  of  the  Year  Award 
Included  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Goto  has  Indeed  carried  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Veterans'  Administration  In  Its 
endeavor  to  "care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow,  and  his 
orphan." 

As  a  means  of  commending  Mr.  Goto 
and  In  the  hope  that  his  story  will  inspire 
emulation.  I  sul^t  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  \^cord  the  article  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Goto^  nomination.  The 
article  which  was  written  by  Reporter 
Charles  Turner  appeared  in  the  April  28 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 
Tov'o  Hasolt  Know  Wab  Vrfs  Leo  la 
AamrxciAi. 
(By  Charles  Turner) 

Newspaper  clippings  of  nearly  a  quarter- 
century  ago  describe  Corp.  Shigeru  Goto  as 
having  been  "slightly  wounded"  in  action  In 
Italy. 

Actually.  Goto,  who  was  30  at  the  tlnxe. 
was  seriously  wounded.  He  lost  his  right 
leg  and  had  ugly  wounds  of  the  left  arm 
and  left  lec  from  a  German  shell  which 
exploded  In  the  midst  ot  his  battalion  ot 
the  442nd  Regimental  Combat  Team. 


He  spent  two  years  in  hospitals  befora 
returning  to  civilian  life. 

But  it's  harci  to  teU  today  that  Goto  re- 
ceived such  a  searing  baptism  of  fire  as  tha 
one  he  got  at  Carrara,  Italy,  in  1945. 

Goto  walked  up  the  stairs  at  Fisherman's 
Wharf  yesterday  without  the  least  bit  of 
difficulty. 

He  was  wearing  one  of  the  latest  prosthetic 
devices — a  highly  versatile  artificial  leg 
which  operates  with  hydraxilic  fluid. 

"It  gives  a  gentler,  smoother  gait  than  the 
old  ones,"  Goto  said  of  his  artlflcial  limb. 

Goto  has  had  plenty  of  experience  with 
such  devices — not  only  from  his  own  dis- 
ability, but  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
Job. 

He  Is  chief  of  the  prosthetic  and  sensory 
aids  unit  ot  the  Veterans  Administration's 
regional  office  here.  He  has  been  with  the  VA 
since  1947.  He  was  nominated  by  his  boss, 
William  C.  Oshiro.  as  Federal  Employe  of  the 
Year  in  the  annual  awards  competition 
which  ended  last  week. 

Oshiro  also  Is  an  amputee  and  the  two  men 
both  agreed  yesterday  that  advances  In  arti- 
ficial limbs  since  World  War  II  have  come  a 
long  way. 

"They're  not  a  bit  like  the  ones  we  first 
got."  Goto  said.     "It's  wonderful." 

Even  better  things  are  In  the  offing  for  the 
seriously  disabled  veterans,  such  as  those 
now  coming  from  Viet  Nam. 

"They've  graduated  Into  the  space  age." 
Goto  said. 

He  said  It  is  now  possible  to  fit  a  person 
with  an  artificial  limb  Immediately  after 
surgery.  This  greatly  reduces  the  shock  for 
men  who  face  a  lifetime  of  disability.  Goto 
said.  Research  on  the  new  technique  la 
being  carried  on  In  Seattle. 

Under  the  old.  time-honored  method  of 
prosthesis.  It  took  months,  or  even  years, 
before  someone  who  had  lost  a  limb  could 
be  outfitted  with  a  device  to  help  him. 

Goto  said  there  are  about  70  leg  amputees 
In  Hawaii  at  the  present  time  who  are  re- 
ceiving help  from  the  VA.  There  are  about 
30  arm  amputees.  All  of  these  received  their 
disabilities  from  service-connected  causes. 
There  are  an  even  greater  number  of  veterans 
who  have  amputations  from  non-service-con- 
nected causes. 

Goto  said  his  office  has  given  help  to  only 
one  combat-wounded  veteran  from  Viet  Nam 
so  far. 

"Most  of  them  still  are  In  hospitals,"  he 
said.  "They  won't  be  released  until  every- 
thing possible  has  been  done  for  them." 

Goto  makes  frequent  visits  to  Trlpler  Hos- 
pital to  help  the  wounded  there  make  the 
transition  to  civilian  life.  His  cheerful  atti- 
tude and  willingness  to  demonstrate  how  he 
overcame  his  own  disability — both  at  Trlpler 
and  other  hospitals — has  won  him  com- 
mendations. 

He  was  given  a  special  commendation  In 
1961  for  his  voluntary  help  in  collecting  dis- 
carded limbs  from  Hawaii's  veterans  for  use 
by  amputees  in  underprivileged  countries. 
The  commendation  was  signed  by  Gen.  Mel- 
vin J.  Maas,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  Hiring  of  the  Handi- 
capped. 

His  recommendation  for  the  Federal  Em- 
ploye of  the  Tear  award  carried  this  no-, 
tatlon: 

"Mr.  Goto  has  Indeed  carried  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Veterans  Administration  In  Its 
endeavor  to  'Care  for  Him  Who  Shall  Have 
Borne  the  Battle  and  for  His  Widow,  and 
His  Orphan.' " 


May  24,  1966 

Managing  Emergency  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLfAM  F.  RYAN 

or    NBW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  few  months  New  York  City  has  wit- 
nessed some  crucial  strikes.  In  January 
the  city  was  brought  to  a  standstill  by 
the  transit  strike.  Today,  child  health 
stations  are  closed  because  of  a  labor 
dispute  between  the  public  health  nurses 
and  the  city.  Only  one-half  of  our 
newspapers  are  publishing. 

Many  questions  have  been  raised  about 
present  laws  and  possible  legislation  in 
the  area  of  emergency  strikes. 

In  an  article  In  the  March  14  issue  of 
the  New  Leader,  William  B.  Gould,  a 
New  York  labor  lawyer,  discusses  various 
aspects  of  this  problem.  I  want  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  his 
article,  "Managing  Emergency  Strikes  " 
which  follows: 

Managing  Emercenct  Strikes 
(By  William  B.  Gould) 
A  vast  number  of  Americans,  raised  to 
value  the  tradlUon  of  free  trade  unions 
readUy  accept  free  collective  bargaining  as 
a  part  of  that  tradition.  But  after  New 
York  City's  12-day  mass  transit  strike  by 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  (TWU),  many 
find  it  difficult  to  quarrel  with  the  much 
heard  argument  that  collective  bargaining 
cannot  remain  quite  as  free  as  It  has  been, 
at  least  in  certain  Industries.  Although 
government  has  long  kept  a  cloee  watch  on 
crucial  labor-management  negotiations — oc- 
casionally exerting  pressure  to  resolve  them— 
the  January  crisis  has  released  a  wave  of  con- 
cern about  the  effectiveness  of  the  legal  tools 
available  on  the  Federal,  state  and  local  lev- 
els In  situations  Involving  the  general  wel- 
fare of  an  entire  community. 

Because   of   the   highly   imusual    circum- 
stances of  the  New  York  strike,  It  U  quite 
possible  that  we  will  not  see  its  likes  again  no 
matter  what  laws  are  enacted.    This  dispute 
became  unnegotlable  mainly  because  the  con- 
tract  expired  simultaneously  with   the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  city  government  pledged  to  a 
change  In  Industrial  relations,  and  because 
of  the  evident  political  antagonism  between 
Mayor  Lindsay  and  the  TWU.    The  late  TWU 
President.  Michael  Quill,  carped  at  Lindsay's 
supposed  Presidential  ambitions,  while  the 
Mayor  lashed  out  against  the  -power-brok- 
ers"  who.   In   his   view,   obstructed  peaceful 
settlement.     Moreover,   the   problem  of  ob- 
taining the  funds  for  Improved  wages  and 
benefits  was  especially  frustrating  this  Ume. 
But  despite  the  unlikelihood  of  a  simul- 
taneous recurrence  of  these  circumstances 
the  public  remains  uneasy.     It  would  seeni 
wise  for  the  trade  unions  to  take  the  leed 
to   advoctalng   new   strike    lelgslatlon    both 
locally  and  nationally.     They  stand  to  loee 
the  most  when  the  next  major  strike  threat 
emerges  and  legislators  become  less  dispas- 
sionate than  they  are  today. 

Current  union  opposition  to  revisions  In 
either  the  Taft-Hartley  or  Oondon-Wadlln 
laws  calls  to  mind  the  unseeing  posture  of 
onion  leaders  In  1946-47,  when  they  refused 
to  suggest  a  legislative  alternaUve  to  Taft- 
HarUey.  Does  labor  want  a  similar  result 
today?  That  law.  with  Its  antl-unlon  In- 
junctive provisions  and  silly  "last  offer"  vote 
requiring  employes  to  accept  or  reject  the 
public  poslUon  of  the  employer,  will  almost 
Inevltahly  be  amended,  whatever  atutude 
the  unions  take.    Similarly,  New  York's  Oon- 
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don-Wadlln  law  causes  so  many  more  prob- 
lems than  It  solves  that  It  will  probably  be 
replaced. 

Thoee  problems,  presented  In  an  absurd 
form  by  the  failure  to  find  reasonable  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  the  TWU.  continue  to 
plague  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  In- 
creases granted  In  the  transit  settlement  re- 
quired emergency  "special  Interest"  legisla- 
tion to  circumvent  the  explicit  prohlblUon 
of  such  raises  by  Mondon-Wadlin.  Now 
other  unions  which  had  struck  earlier  and 
actually  been  penalized  under  the  law— 
namely  the  welfare  and  the  ferry  boat  work- 
ers— are  asking  to  be  exempted  too. 

The  weakneeses  in  Taft-Hartley,  combined 
with  the  provocative  theatrics  of  Mike  QuUl 
resulted  on  the  naUonal  level  in  President 
Johnsons  StAte  of  the  Union  call  for  amend- 
ments to  Its  emergency  strike  provisions 
Suggestions  for  revising  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  which  stipulates  an  80-day  "cooling -off" 
period  in  strikes  affecting  the  country's 
"health  and  safety,"  are  commonplace  and 
normally  one  does  not  pay  much  attenUon 
to  them.  But  the  President  docs  not  seem 
content  to  let  the  matter  drop  with  his  in- 
dictment of  the  New  York  transit  package  as 
"inflationary."  And  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  before  Joining  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration In  1961,  Secretary  of  Labor  W 
WlUard   Wlrtz  {M-oposed  some  very  sensible 

P'",'^?!**^^  ^  ***^  ^"^  emergency  strikes. 

Whether  employers  like  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority  would  be  affected  by  Taft- 
Hartley  revision  is  another  matter  This 
law  does  not  now  cover  pubUc  employment 
or  local  emergency  strikes  against  private 
employers,  and  the  President  has  correctly 
stated  that  Federal  legislaUon  must  take  into 
account  the  legitimate  prerogatives  of  sute 
and  local  government.  Indeed,  for  Washing- 
ton to  dictate  how  states  must  operate  pubUc 
services  would  contravene  the  trend  toward 
greater  state  responslbiUty  fostered  by  reao- 
portionment.  ^*^ 

But  the  Federal  government  can  and 
should  guarantee  the  right  of  public  employ- 
es to  Join  unions.  Such  an  assertion  of  na- 
tional labor  policy,  desirable  In  Itself,  would 
also  serve  as  a  quid  pro  quo  to  the  unions 
for  the  restricUons  the  states  axe  already 
imposing  on  the  right  to  strike.  In  New 
York  State,  the  Immediate  onus  remains  on 
the  Legislature  In  Albany. 

rt^^''?**'.*'^*,"'  *'*°  *^*  ^^  ^^^^  Legislature 
«?l.,."  '  "^^^^  **^*  **^«  sanctions  Condon- 
Wadlin  Invokes  against  strikers— i.e.,  auto- 
matlc  dismissal  and  no  pay  raise  for  three 
years-are  unduly  harsh,  have  no  relevance 
to  the  real  causes  of  labor  disputes,  and  moat 
important,  are  sUnply  not  enforced  against 
strong  unions.  Whatever  new  sanctions  are 
enacted— and  sanctions  are  necessary  in  some 
industrles-they  should  be  directed  against 
the  offending  union  rather  than  against  in- 
dividuals. But  even  so,  sanctions  that  are 
too  stringent  will  prove  self-defeating.  For 
instance.  legislaUon  outlawing  the  union 
shop  and  company  checkoff  of  union  dues 
or  making  unions  more  vulnerable  to  the 
raids  of  rivals,  would  :ead  to  InstabiUty  and 
frustration— and  probably  increase  the  po- 
tential for  intolerably  burdensome  and  bit- 
terly Intractable  strikes. 

Nor  is  It  sensible  for  state  lawmakers  to 
give  equal  weight  to  aJl  public  employe 
Btrlkee.  Even  a  walkout  by  the  groundskeep- 
ers  at  the  governor's  mansion  would  outrajre 
a  good  many  citizens.  But  can  anyone  com- 
pare this  to  similar  conduct  by  policemen  or 
firemen?  Should  a  strike  by  the  employees 
Of  state-ovraed  liquor  stores  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  transit  dispute?  Actually 
more  industries  with  real  emergency  poten-" 
tlal— such  as  electric  and  telephone— are  in 
private  rather  than  public  hands.  Moreover 
some  strikes— say,  in  the  schools— may  not 
threaten  the  public  healthy,  safety  or  wel- 
fare if  they  last  for  a  very  short  period. 
While  a  week-long  teachers'  strike  would  be 
intolerable.     The    legislatures    should    cut 
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through  the  propaganda  that  every  public 
strike  consUtutes  an  emergency.  The  ques- 
tion of  states  passing  laws  affecting  privato 
industries  is  one  Congress  must  decide,  since 
Taft-Hartley  precludes  state  acUon  m  this 
area. 

Legislatures  or  Congress  also  must  deter- 
mine what  protection  for  employees  should 
be  estabUshed  If  the  right  to  aitrike  is  re- 
stricted. Public  employment  Is  increasing 
and  so  is  Its  Importance  In  the  economy. 
Labor  unions  should  not  be  arbltrartly  re- 
stricted in  this  sector.  And  leglslatiires 
shoiUd  not  be  tompted  by  bUls  that  would 
require  xinions  to  take  secret  strike  votes. 
Such  bUls,  in  trying  to  divide  the  unlona 
from  employees,  actually  wiu  compel  labor 
leaders  to  conduct  political  campaigns  when 
they  should  be  bargaining. 

In  the  final  analysis,  damages  and  fines  are 
the  only  weapons  the  law  can  provide  against 
an  Illegal  strike.  But.  as  New  York's  Mayor 
and  the  Transit  Authority  very  quickly  dis- 
covered. It  Is  difficult  to  penalize  someone 
while  att«npttng  to  bargain  with  him. 
Therefore  mediatory  procedures,  to  be  ob- 
served prior  to  the  contract's  expiration  data 
should  l>e  incorporated  into  law  by  stato 
legUlatures  regardless  c*  what  Is  done  about 
sanctions.  Legislation  of  this  kind  might 
resemble  the  "choice  of  procedures"  law  ad- 
vocated by  Secretary  Wlrtz,  and  in  one  form 
already  enacted  In  Massachusetts.  In  New 
York,  for  example,  the  law  might  run  as 
follows : 

1.  A  party  wishing  to  modify  or  terminate 
a  labor  contract  shall  notify  the  other  party 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  60  days  be- 
fore the  contract  expires. 

2.  If  the  Commissioner  Is  not  notified  that 
an  agreement  has  been  reached  within  30 
days,  a  three-man  panel  of  mediators  should 
assist  the  disputants.  (This  panel  might  bo 
chosen  by  the  governor  or  mayor;  or  the  un- 
ion and  employer  might  each  choose  one 
member,  with  the  third  picked  by  the  two 
men  already  selected.) 

3.  If  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Is  not 
notlfled  of  a  settlement  15  days  prior  to  the 
contract's  expiration,  the  governor  or  mayor 
might  Instruct  the  mediators  to:  (a)  Issue 
public  recommendations;  (b)  Issue  privato 
recommendations  to  the  parties  and.  If  there 
was  no  settlement  after  that,  make  the  rec- 
ommendations public;  (c)  issue  a  public 
report  on  the  positions  of  the  parties;  (d)  in 
a  case  of  severe  Intransigence,  issue  a  bind- 
ing arbitration  award. 

Except  in  extreme  circumstances,  these 
measures  shoiUd  bring  about  a  settlement— 
sometimes  under  the  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion. Compulsory  arbitration  would  be  a  last 
resort.  The  possible  constitutional  objec- 
tion to  handing  over  budgetary  decisions  to 
outolde  third  partlea  can  be  solved.  If  neces- 
sary, by  amending  the  New  York  Constitu- 
tion. Having  accepted  the  feasibility  of  "ad- 
visory" arbitration  or  third-party  fact-find- 
ing. It  is  difficult  to  argue  against  a  stronger 
dose  of  the  same  medicine  In  extreme  cases. 

It  Is  doubtful  that  compulsory  arbitration 
or  any  other  form  of  governmental  Influence 
during  emergency  strikes  can  Impose  the 
wage-restrainta  guideposts  enunciated  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors.  Unions 
and  employers  could  be  required  by  law  to 
bargain  in  terms  of  productivity  or  the 
guideposts.  But  the  proposals  outlined 
would  work  best  If  the  mediators  make 
awards  or  recommendations  similar  to  those 
the  parties  would  accept  after  a  strike,  rath- 
er than  when  preoccupied  with  the  abstract 
welfare  of  the  national  economy. 

Finally,  the  "cooUng  off"  period  after  the 
termination  of  a  contract  has  never  worked 
\mder  the  present  Taft-Hartley  emergency 
provisions,  although  It  might  be  useful  dur- 
ing a  period  of  political  transition  such  as 
New  York  underwent  this  year.  Ncainally, 
however,  the  cooUng  off  period  proves  to  be 
a  "heating  up"  period  during  which  both 
parties — without   beneflt   of  some   form   of 
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fmctflndlnx — fely  on  **>*  lame  strategy  which 
lmp«Ue(l  them  to  (Uaagr«e  before  the  contract 
•Dded.  BoOi  aides  aUooapi  to  rally  outside 
support  for  theooBelve*  rather  than  bargain 
In  good  faith. 

The  "choice  ot  proceduree"  encourages  col- 
lective bargaining  more  than  any  other 
•cheme  of  governmental  Involvement.  Since 
the  altematlvee  are  not  entirely  predictable. 
they  should  not  give  the  pcurtiee  a  crutch  to 
lean  on.  (The  governor  or  mayor  can  be  au- 
thorized to  do  nothing  In  cases  where  settle- 
ment is  close  but  one  p&rty  thinks  it  will 
gain  by  intervention.)  This  approach,  per- 
mitting the  government  to  remain  flexible 
and  adapt  itself  to  each  case,  may  yet  be  in- 
corporated In  TWt-Hartley  when  it  is  revised. 

The  American  penchant  for  passing  laws 
has  saddled  us  with  some  very  foolish  ones 
In  the  past.  The  question  here  is  not 
whether  there  should  be  a  new  law.  but  under 
what  oondltlons  It  wUl  be  enacted:  during  a 
psrlod  of  relative  calm,  or  during  a  crisis  Uks 
N«w  York's  transit  strUe,  which  outrages 
labor's  friends  as  weU  as  its  enemies. 


The  proposals  that  would  directly  bene- 
fit the  consumer  were  also  suppiorted  by 
Martin,  with  the  wry  prediction  that  "all  my 
fellow  merchants  will  probably  raise  hell 
with  me"  for  doing  so. 

He  endorsed  legislation  that  would  make 
finance  companies  reeponslble  for  the  qual- 
ity of  merchandise  covered  by  installment 
contracts  they  buy.  At  present  neither  the 
merchant  not  the  finance  company  Is  obli- 
gated to  repair  or  replace  faulty  goods.  He 
also  backed  steps  to  relieve  the  buyer  of 
an  unrestricted  obligation  to  conUnue 
credit  payments  even  alter  mercandlse  has 
been  repossessed. 

Martin's  thoughtful  comments  shed  light 
in  an  area  that  needs  more  illumination 
and  less  emotional  rhetoric. 


wn.1.  iMPROVK  axPAiB  rAcn.rnxs 
Mr.  Bakayev  said  further  development  of 
the  ship-repair  industry  Is  also  contem- 
plated. Management  of  this  modem  fleet, 
be  declared  will  be  handled  through  the  ap- 
plication of  electronic  computers  for  ac- 
counting, planning  and  evaluation  of  ship- 
ping. 

A  computing  center  of  the  Baltic  Shipping 
Line  has  been  put  Into  operation  in  Lenin- 
grad and  additional  centers  are  to  be  estab- 
lished for  other  seas  and  In  Moscow. 


Commoiuease  on  Cre<Iit  Refom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxxMOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24.  1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
e<lltorlal  in  the  Thursday.  May  19,  Chi- 
cago Daily  News  touches  on  a  very  sensi- 
tive, complex  factor  In  our  economy, 
namely,  the  question  of  credit.  Mr.  C. 
Virgil  Martin,  a  gentleman  who  Is  quoted 
In  this  editorial.  Is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent constituents  whom  I  represent  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 
and  I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
his  suggestions  have  received  widespread 
attention. 

The  editorial  follows: 

CoMMONSKNSS  ON  CaxDrr  Rktosm 

C.  Virgil  Martin,  who  has  a  wide-ranging 
▼lew  from  his  vantage  point  as  president  of 
Carson  Plrle  Scott  *  Oo..  remarked  the  other 
day  that  consumer  credit  "isn't  credit  any 
more,  it's  banking." 

"We're  in  the  finance  business,  whether 
we  want  to  be  or  not." 

Martin  was  giving  his  views  to  a  conunit- 
tee  of  Democratic  legislators  studying 
credit  and  possible  new  legislation.  He 
made  an  appearance  last  month  before  a 
sUrllar  Republican  committee.  His  testi- 
mony presented  a  frank  picture  of  the  cost 
Of  credit  to  one  major  retailer. 

Credit  sales  make  up  57.5  percent  of 
Carson's  total,  he  said.  Other  big  stores 
range  ^  tilgh  as  75  percent.  Oarson's  losses 
here  last  year  were  •700.000  on  •70.000,000 
in  credit  extended.  "If  we  would  charge  the 
credit  department  8  percent  for  the  money 
It  uses."  Martin  said,  "chargs  rent  for  space 
used  and  allocate  the  cost  of  ths  help,  we 
would  find  we  lost  •800.000  last  year  in  our 
credit  department." 

Tto  benefit  both  the  merchant  and  the  cus- 
tomer in  our  credlt-orlented  niarket  place. 
Martin  suggested  the  creation  of  a  central 
credit  reporting  agency,  perhaps  even  as  a 
public  office,  to  keep  tabs  on  total  individual 
indebtedness.  Such  a  service  would  protect 
the  retailer  against  a  bad  credit  risk,  and 
It  would  also  protect  a  buyer  against  unwit- 
tingly getting  deeper  into  debt  than  his  cir- 
cumstances justify. 


Even  the  Russians  Celebrated  National 
Maritime  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or   CAUrORNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  every- 
one in  this  Nation  who  Is  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  our  merchant  marine 
was  hoping  that  the  administration 
would  take  the  timely  opportunity  pre- 
sented by  the  anniversary  of  National 
Maritime  Day,  yesterday.  May  23,  to  an- 
noimce  Its  long  awEiited  national  mari- 
time policy.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
was  only  silence  from  Washington. 

However,  from  Moscow,  in  time  for 
our  celebration  of  National  Maritime 
Day,  came  a  clear  statement  of  the  na- 
tional maritime  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  For  the  Information  of  Members 
of  Congress,  I  insert  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  May  23,  1966. 

Sovirr  Is  Planning  Bio  Shipping  Risk 

IN  5-YCAa  PSOCSAM 

A  50-percent  increase  in  tonnage  and  an 
80-percent  rise  In  cargoes  by  1970  is  the  aim 
of  Soviet  merchant  marine  planners. 

Viktor  O.  Bakayev,  liCmiBter  of  Merchant 
Marine.  In  a  recent  statement,  released  by 
Novostt  press  agency,  declared  that  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine,  including  fishing 
vessels,  has  been  scheduled  to  aggregate  15- 
mlllion  tons  by  1970. 

The  Soviet  Union,  under  its  five  year  plan, 
has  scheduled  a  growth  in  merchant  fleet  of 
a  million  tons  a  year.  Mr.  Bakayev  added. 
Only  fast,  highly  mechanized  ships  with 
modem  navigation  techniques  are  planned. 

CHANGCS    IN    POSTS    PLANNXD 

This  buUdlng.  Mr.  Bakayev  explained,  is 
to  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  Soviet 
porU.  The  schedule  calls  for  a  17  percent 
increase  in  piers  and  jetties,  and  a  40  percent 
rise  In  covered  pier  sheds,  he  declared.  In 
addition,  ports  are  scheduled  to  be  equipped 
with  "thousands  of  new  highly  productive 
loading  mechanisms." 

The  installation  of  the  modern  cargo-han- 
dling gear  is  sxpected  to  Increase  their  ca- 
pacity by  40  percent.  Mr.  Bakayev  added,  and 
is  designed  to  make  Soviet  ports  world  lead- 
ers In  mechanization. 

Other  plans  call  for  the  completion  o€ 
modem  passenger  terminals  in  Odessa  and 
Sevastopol  and  the  building  of  new  "sea  sta- 
tions" at  Archangel.  Kerch.  Sukhumi.  Batum 
and  other  clUes. 


The  History  Clasa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

OF    UISSODXI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
reading  public  had  an  opportunity  to 
view  the  world  of  1987  as  predicted  by 
George  Orwell. 

In  an  editorial  for  KWTO  radio  sta- 
tion in  Springfield.  Mo.,  News  Director 
Milton  Peters  takes  another  look  at  the 
year  2000,  assuming  an  acceleration  in 
the  Great  Society  philosophy. 

Entitled  "The  History  Class."  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues: 

Tri  Histost  Class 

(By  Milton  D.  Peters) 
The  subject  for  today's  editorial  Is  history. 
The  year  is  2000.  The  place  is  a  classroom  in 
Federal  area  11-D.  A  thousand  students  all 
dressed  the  same  and  all  with  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  money  In  their  belts  sit 
in  rapt  attention  as  the  tape  recorder  begins 
the  lesson.  The  tape  recorder  begins:  In 
order  to  prepare  f(V  the  future  we  must 
understand  the  past.  We  live  now  in  areas 
given  to  us  and  maintained  for  us  by  the 
Fed  (the  country's  one  party  and  one  f>ower 
.  .  .  the  Federalists.)  It  was  not  always 
thus.  Farther  back  than  you  can  remember, 
there  were  States,  each  with  its  own  leader. 
The  leaders  were  replaced  with  planners  and 
the  States  were  replaced  with  a  new  system 
of  Federal  areas  of  land.  The  leaders  of 
States,  towns,  and  counties  had  gone  to  the 
Government  for  so  much  that  the  Govern- 
ment decided  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  to 
have  them,  and  so  they  were  done  away  with 
and  replaced  by  planners.  These  planners 
were  trained  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  arts  of  mass  organization,  mass  spending. 
mass  planning.  The  idea  was  to  gradually 
make  everyone  conform  to  one  standard. 
When  this  was  accomplished,  control  of  the 
masses  was  made  much  easier.  As  you  look 
around  you  now,  you  can  see  that  the  plan 
worked.  Each  of  you  live  in  a  Federal  area. 
Within  1  day  you  can  jet  car  to  an3rwhere 
In  your  area.  In  that  area  everything  Is 
planned  for  your  convenience.  You  have  no 
problems  and  are  completely  dependent  on 
the  Government. 

Here,  step  by  step,  is  the  sequence  of  events 
that  led  to  our  new  system:  first,  as  trans- 
portation grew  t>etter  and  faster  the  old  ties 
and  traditions  of  a  people  of  one  of  the  old 
States  grew  less  Important.  Pe<^le  were 
able  to  move  from  place  to  place  and  fewer 
and  fewer  of  them  had  any  aUeglance  to  any 
particular  State. 

As  the  poptilatlon  grew  .  .  .  problems  also 
grew.  Housing,  transportation,  jobs  couldn't 
keep  up  with  that  growth.  So  the  people, 
rather  than  solve  their  own  problems,  went 
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to  Washington  and  asked  for  help.  The 
people  In  office  were  glad  to  help  because 
in  those  days  there  were  elections,  and  by 
helping  with  money  and  goods,  they  were 
able  to  get  and  keep  more  votes.  Every  time 
your  ancestors  went  to  Washington  for  help 
.  .  .  they  left  a  little  more  power  and  a  few 
more  Individual  liberties  behind  them.  But, 
at  the  time  they  didn't  mind  because  they 
were  getting  money.  It  was  their  own 
money,  but  enough  of  them  didn't  think 
about  that  or  didn't  realize  It  until  they  had 
given  up  their  power  to  govern  themselves. 

As  each  of  these  State  and  local  powers 
to  govern  were  given  directly  or  by  default 
to  the  Federal  Government,  the  society  of 
the  sixties  became  more  and  more  depend- 
ent on  the  Government.  The  theory  of 
giving  money  to  certain  groups  of  people 
started  in  the  early  1900'8.  Money  wa.s  given 
to  older  people  for  their  old  age.  As  this 
group  of  people  began  to  receive  more  money, 
their  clilldren  grew  lazier.  Prior  to  this 
Ume  children  worked  to  take  care  of  their 
parents,  but  now  they  didn't  have  to.  And 
as  they  knew  that  the  Government  would 
provide  for  them  in  their  old  age.  they 
worked  still  less  because  they  did  not  have 
to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Government  kept  on  doing  this  for 
larger  and  larger  numbers  of  people:  First 
because  they  felt  It  fulfllled  a  need,  secondly 
because  it  was  good  for  votes  and  because 
it  added  to  their  power. 

For  160  years  Americans  had  voted  on 
most  of  the  laws  under  which  they  lived. 
In  the  sixties  this  practice  began  u  gradual 
process  of  erosion.  People  voted  less  and 
less.  As  Government  control  grew  they  were 
asked  to  vote  less  and  less.  A  few  tried  to 
do  something  about  it.  but  the  process  had 
gone  too  far  for  anyone  or  any  group  to 
bring  back  the  true  system  of  Government 
under  which  the  country  was  formed. 

So.  an  Increase  in  availability  and  speed 
of  transportation,  a  desire  to  shift  responsi- 
bility to  someone  else's  shoulders,  a  giving 
In  to  the  natural  Instinct  of  laziness  and 
laws  that  required  no  vote  of  the  people  set 
the  stage  for  the  final  loss  of  States  and 
SUte's  rights. 

Up  to  this  time  the  process  had  been  a 
gradual  one.  but  in  the  sixties  the  speed  of 
Government  control  grew.  Uke  hammer 
blows,  new  programs  were  passed  by  the 
Government.  Every  group  In  the  country 
was  either  paying  for  or  receiving  what  the 
Government,  by  themselves,  decided  they 
needed. 

People  who  used  to  laugh  at  science  fic- 
tion, or  scoff  at  dire  predictions  of  the  decay 
and  loss  of  the  American  democratic  system 
began  to  have  second  thoughts.  There  was 
money  for  those  who  didn't  make  enough, 
there  was  money  for  those  who  didn't  work  at 
all.  There  was  food  for  all,  and  that  was  good. 
But  food  had  to  be  Imported  because  the 
Government  wouldn't  let  the  farmers  use 
their  land,  or  grow  enough  to  feed  the  people. 
The  Government  built  houses  for  people  and 
then  paid  their  rent. 

Then  In  the  late  part  of  1966  a  new  bill 
was  Introduced  by  the  administration.  It 
set  up  community  development  districts, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  the  system  we  now 
live  under.  This  act  sent  planners  into 
areas  and  cut  up  the  United  States  Into 
Federal  districts.  Those  districts  went 
across  State  and  county  lines.  Government 
money  spent  by  Government  experts  set  up 
sewers,  water  systems,  built  houses  and  of- 
fice buildings  and  ran  that  area.  Because 
the  Government  had  more  power  than  the 
States  the  State  boundaries  were  forgotten 
and  the  planners  took  over.  Anyone  who 
had  a  problem  went  to  the  planner  rather 
than  to  the  mayor  or  the  Governor,  and  soon 
there  was  no  reason  to  have  a  city  or  a  coun- 
ty or  a  State  government.  Every  area  of  the 
Nation  was  numbered  1-A,  3-C,  and  so  on. 
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So  that,  students,  said  the  tape  recorder 
teacher,  is  the  history  of  this  land  and  why 
you  Uve  In  Federal  section  ll-D.  Now.  can 
you  imagine.  In  this  day  and  age.  having  to 
make  any  decisions  for  yourself?  Isn't  It 
better  to  let  someone  else  do  your  thinking 
for  you?  As  the  tape  recorder  clicked  off, 
the  students  began  laughing  about  the  idea 
of  them  making  any  decisions  themselves, 
or  worrying  about  anything  at  all. 

But  there  were  a  few  quiet,  serious  stu- 
dents whose  families  had  kept  the  spirit  and 
knowledge  of  democracy  alive.  These  few 
would  start  a  process  as  old  as  civilization 
itself.  They  would  begin  to  form  another 
democracy.  They  would  begin  to  question 
being  led  and  being  told  what  to  do,  and 
what  to  wear,  and  what  to  spend,  and  where 
to  go  and  when. 


New  Hope  for  Johnny 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1955 
Rudolf  Flesch  shocked  the  American 
public  by  writing  the  boc*  "Why  Johnny 
Can't  Read."  Parents  as  well  as  admin- 
istrators sadly  discovered  that  not  only 
was  Johnny  deficient  In  learning  but  also 
that  his  teachers  were  unsuccessful  in 
teaching.  Today,  despite  cuiTlculum 
changes  and  Irmovations  In  the  teaching 
of  reading,  15  percent  of  the  36  million 
American  elementary  school  children  are 
stUl  at  least  2  years  behind  In  reading 
capability.  Researchers  are  now  report- 
ing that  perhaps  2  million  of  these  cases 
are  not  the  fault  of  inadequate  teaching 
or  lazy  learning  but  are  the  result  of  a 
neurophyslologlcal  disorder,  dyslexia. 

The  dyslexic  child  had  previously  been 
a  subject  only  for  the  medical  field,  but 
due  to  the  persevering  efiforts  of  Prances 
K.  McGlannan,  whose  own  son  suffered 
from  dyslexia,  the  McGlannan  School 
was  foimded  in  Miami,  Pla.  This  school 
hopes  to  accomplish  In  a  classroom  set- 
ting what  had  formerly  been  reserved 
only  for  tutoring  sessions.  Since  this 
school  Is  dedicated  to  the  unusual  objec- 
tive of  putting  Itself  out  of  business.  Its 
purpose  is  to  develop  methods  of  Iden- 
tifying and  teaching  the  dyslexic  child 
that  can  be  taken  over  by  the  public 
schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  child  who  cannot 
read  In  our  society  is  prohibited  from 
learning  in  other  areas  and  is  unable  to 
cope  with  his  environment.  I  urge  that 
the  following  Saturday  Review  article  be 
read  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  chil- 
dren and  the  future  progress  of  our  Na- 
tion: 

Teaching  ths  Dyslexic  Child:  New  Hopb 
for  nonreadebs 
(Every  school  has  Its  quota  of  "lazy,  im- 
mature, uncooperative,  trouble-making"  stu- 
dents who  refuse  to  learn.  Many  of  them 
are  of  average  or  superior  intelligence,  but 
for  some  inexpUcable  reason  they  seem  to 
display  a  willful  resistance  to  efforts  to  teach 
them.  It  appears  that  they  slmj^y  don't 
want  to  learn.  Yet  for  most  this  is  not  the 
c*8e — they  want  desperately   to  learn,  but 


they  can't.  Through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
they  have  never  been  able  to  learn  to  read. 
These  bright  children  are  suffering  from  a 
neurological  disability— known  to  medical 
science  as  Specific  Dyslexia— which  makes 
It  impossible  for  them  to  perceive  and/or 
record  accurately  the  symbols  of  the  printed 
page.  With  proper  help  they  can  overcome 
their  disability  and  learn  how  to  lead  normal, 
productive  lives.  But,  to  date,  very  little 
has  been  done,  naUonwlde.  to  translate  medi- 
cal knowledge  of  dyslexia  Into  classroom 
practice.  In  the  following  article  the  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  director  of  the  McGlan- 
nan School  for  dyslexlcs  in  Miami.  Florida, 
and  SR's  associate  education  editor  tell  the 
story  of  education's  stake  In  this  little  known 
barrier  to  learning. ) 

(By  Careth  Elllngson  and  James  Cass) 
In  modem  society,  dependent  as  It  Is  on 
the  printed  word,  those  who  cannot  read  are 
cut  off  Irrevocably  from  most  of  the  normal 
channeU  of  learning  and  communication. 
Our  lives  are  dominated  by  instructions,  di- 
rectional signs,  and  the  many  sources  of  in- 
formation and  pleasure— all  written- that 
provide  the  key  to  the  complexities  of  mod- 
em living.  The  non-reader  finds  It  impos- 
sible to  fiinctlon  In  this  world,  either  per- 
sonally or  professionally,  except  at  a  very 
elementary  level. 

Firm  figures  on  the  number  of  children 
In  the  country  who  encounter  serious  dlffi- 
ctilty  In  learning  to  read  are  hard  to  come 
by.  The  experts  differ  In  their  estimates— 
not  least  because  they  are  sometimes  focus- 
ing on  slightly  different  groups  of  chil- 
dren. For  instance,  Dr.  Richard  L  Garner 
director  of  the  University  of  Miami  Reading 
Clinic,  estimates  conservatively  that  "20  per 
cent  of  all  children  of  normal  intelligence 
or  above  suffer  from  reading  dlfflcxiltles  se- 
vere enough  to  impede  learning  subst«ntlal- 
ly."  Some  estimates  run  much  higher.  Dr. 
Katrlna  de  Hlrsch,  director  of  the  Pediatric 
Language  Disorder  Clinic  at  the  Columbia- 
Presbyterian  Medical  Center  In  New  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  written  that  "most 
people  agree  that  from  10  to  14  per  cent  of  all 
school  children  .  .  .  have  dlfflcultiee  In 
mastering  the  printed  word." 

Estimates  of  the  ntunber  of  children  who 
suffer  from  dyslexia — or  "specific  language 
dlsabUity"  (SLD).  as  It  Is  often  called— vary 
even  more.  However,  a  widely  quoted  esti- 
mate of  10  per  cent  of  all  children  of  normal 
Intelligence  or  above  appears  to  be  safely 
conservative.  And  for  about  two-thirds  of 
these  children — an  estimated  2,000  000  to 
3.000,000— the  disability  ranges  from  mod- 
erate to  very  severe. 

But  the  exact  figures  are  not  Important 
What  is  important  U  the  fact  that  large 
numbers  of  intellectually  able  children  are 
barred  from  living  normal  lives  by  a  re- 
mediable disability  that  makes  it  Impossible 
tar  them  to  learn. 

Medical  knowledge  of  dyslexia  dates  back 
to  the  late  nineteenth  century  when  the 
term  "word  blindness"  was  first  used  to 
describe  individuals  with  normal  sight  who, 
nevertheless,  were  unable  to  read  words  or 
even  letters.  Since  that  time  a  geat  many 
studies  have  Identified  aspects  of  the  dis- 
order more  exactly,  but  its  specific  cause 
remains  elusive.  Considerable  confusion  has 
persisted,  too.  In  the  definition  and  use  of 
the  term  dyslexia.  Some  authorlUes  have 
Included  within  Its  meaing  various  kinds 
of  minimal  brain  damage,  and  other  neu- 
rological and  developmental  disorders.  But 
In  1961,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Conference  on 
Dyslexia  defined  the  term  as  a  genetic,  neu- 
rological dysfunction,  uncomplicated  by 
other  factors.  (It  is  this  latter  definition 
that  is  assumed  here. ) 

Despite  the  advance  in  medical  knowledge 
in  recent  years,  however,  little  awareness  of 
the  problem  has  penetrated  the  world  of 
classroom  educaUon,  and  most  chUdren  suf- 
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ferlng  from  dyslexia  have  received  little  or 
no  h«lp.  The  resulting  ooet  In  human  waste 
and  suffering  has  been  high. 

Consider  the  child.  During  bis  early  yesui 
he  Is  an  average,  healthy,  happy  human 
being.  He  hu  seemingly  developed  normally. 
and  often  displays  above-average  Intelli- 
gence. Then  he  enters  school.  Suddenly 
he  Is  faced  with  an  environment  In  which 
learning  to  perceive  written  symbcia  has 
become  his  moet  important  taak.  It  rap- 
Idly  becomes  clear  to  him  that  success,  both 
now  and  In  the  futxire.  Is  dependent  upon 
this  one  complicated — and  for  him.  Impos- 
sible— skill.  The  circuits  In  his  personal 
computer,  for  some  reason,  don't  receive  and 
proceas  the  symbolic  data  channelled  to 
them  frcwi  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  accu- 
racy and  oonsUtency  of  his  fellows.  He  Is 
lost.  While  the  other  children  are  grad- 
ually "learning  their  letters"  and  one  by 
one  are  taking  off  on  the  high  road  to  learn- 
ing, he  Is  mired  on  the  low  road — going  no- 
where.   What  has  happened? 

No  one  knows  exactly  why  the  dyslexic 
child  Is  unable  to  perceive  the  world  of  sym- 
bols through  his  senses  and  record  what 
he  sees  and  hears  without  distortion.  But 
there  is  general  agreement  on  the  various 
forms  that  this  distortion  may  take. 

It  is  common,  for  instance,  for  the  dyslexic 
child  to  have  imperfect  directional  sense — 
to  confuse  left  and  right  and  up  and  down. 
As  a  result  he  is  likely  to  reverse  letters  and 
words,  or  syllables  within  words:  "b"  be- 
comes "d,"  "p"  becomes  "q;"  "saw"  may  be 
written  as  "was,"  "left"  as  "felt,"  "on"  as 
"no,"  and  "sorrow"  as  "sowro;"  and  num- 
bers may  be  similarly  reversed  with  "43" 
substituted  for  "24."  Up  and  down  confu- 
sion leads  him  to  write  "M"  for  "W,"  and 
"d"  foe  "p."  Ail  children,  up  to  about  age 
six,  have  difficulties  of  this  kind,  but  the 
dyslexic  child's  reversals  are  far  more  nu- 
merous and  persist  much  longer. 

The  perceptually  Impaired  child  is  likely 
to  have  difficulty  In  seuing  a  word  or  a  com- 
plex form  as  a  whole — his  attention  Is  at- 
tracted by  details  and  he  fails  to  see  their 
relationship  to  the  whole.  He  may  also  have 
trouble  in  differentiating  a  flgiu-e  from  Its 
background — he  has  to  work  consciously  to 
identify  the  figure  or  word  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  see,  as  other  children  hunt  for  the 
hidden  figures  in  a  visual  puzzle  that  con- 
ceals figures  in  masses  of  foliage.  Many 
times  he  also  has  difficulty  in  recognizing 
the  same  word  or  object  when  It  appears  in  a 
different  context,  or  In  a  different  size  or 
color.  "When,"  for  instance.  Is  the  same 
word  whether  it  appears  alone  on  a  flash 
card-  or  as  one  of  several  hundred  words  on 
a  printed  pwge:  It  is  the  same  whether  It  is 
printed  In  slz-polnt  type  or  In  three-Inch 
letters,  whether  It  Is  printed  In  black  or  yel- 
low or  red.  But  for  the  child  with  specific 
language  disability,  it  may  be  recognized 
easily  in  one  context  or  form  or  color,  but 
appear  totally  strange  In  another.  He  lives, 
therefore.  In  an  unreliable  world  In  which 
he  Is  constantly  deceived  by  his  senses  as  the 
symbols  he  Is  required  to  master  elude  him. 
The  dyslexic  child's  auditory  perception, 
tdBO,  is  almost  certain  to  be  Imperfect  and  to 
result  In  similar  distortions.  In  spite  of 
normal  bearing  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  close  gradations  of 
sound  and  he  may  scramble  even  the  sim- 
plest messages.  He  may  tie  able  to  pronounce 
the  sounds  of  p.  a.  and  t  In  "pat."  but  when 
he  blends  them  together,  they  come  out 
"tap."  If  he  Is  asked  to  write  the  sentence, 
"The  first  bat  In  the  pile  Is  broken,"  for  In- 
stance, It  Is  Ukely  to  come  out.  "The  frlst  tab 
In  the  pill  Is  broken." 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  mani- 
festations of  the  SUD  child's  problem  that 
are  apparent  to  the  trained  observer,  but 
there  are  also  simple  clues  to  the  condition 
that  can  be  Identified  easily  by  the  parent 
or  teacher.     Very  often,  for  example,  the  first 


hint  of  any  disability  appears  when  reading 
instruction  starts  in  school.  Although  up 
to  that  tlnw  his  progress  has  appeared  per- 
fectly normsd,  suddenly  he  is  in  trouble.  His 
performance  in  reading  does  not  match  that 
In  the  other  areas  of  learning,  nor  does  it 
come  up  to  expectations  based  on  intelligence 
tests  that  do  not  require  reading.  He  is  like- 
ly also  to  be  experiencing  difficulty  in  other 
language  areas  such  as  spelling  and  writing. 

His  family  history  may  also  provide  clues 
since  many  specific  dyslexics  come  from  fam- 
ilies in  which  left -handedness  or  ambidexter- 
ity is  common.  He  himself  may  display  no 
clear  preference  for  the  right  or  the  left  hand. 
And  in  many  cases  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily also  have  a  history  of  language  difficulties. 
Interestingly  enough,  an  unusually  high 
number  of  cases  axe  children  of  eminent 
surgeons  whose  ambidexterity  has  added  a 
crucial  dimension  to  their  surgical  skill. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  caseo  to  identify, 
however,  are  those  of  exceptionally  bright 
children  who  are  suffering  from  only  a  mild 
disability.  Despite  the  fact  that  their  aca- 
demic progress  is  substantially  impeded,  the 
problem  is  concealed  by  their  capacity  to 
achieve  despite  the  disability. 

But  the  problem  of  the  dyslexfc  child  is 
not  one  that  affects  only  the  child — his 
family  and  teachers  are  almost  equally  in- 
volved. To  be  sure,  the  emotional  disorgani- 
zation that  such  a  child  faces  Is  almost  over- 
whelming. He  is  confronted  with  parents, 
teachers,  and  friends,  in  fact,  a  whole  world 
that  seems  to  feel  that  he  Is  deliberately 
malingering.  Because  of  his  demonstrative 
Intelligence,  his  teachers  do  not  understand 
why  he  will  not  learn,  and  wonder  where 
they  have  failed.  His  parents,  too,  wonder 
what  they  have  done  that  should  make  him 
seem  to  want  to  misbehave.  And  bis  friends 
do  not  understand  his  apparent  unhappiness 
with  life — a  state  of  mind  that,  at  times, 
manifests  Itself  In  extremely  aggressive  be- 
havior. 

Look  at  the  problem  from  a  child's  vantage 
point.  Danny,  age  nine,  In  excellent  physical 
health,  with  a  high  average  I.Q.,  is  one  of 
four  children.  After  three  years  in  public 
school  his  world  was  In  ruins.  During  the 
first  two  grades  he  was  always  behind  In  his 
class  work,  at  the  bottom  of  his  reading 
group.  By  the  third  grade  he  began  to  feel 
that  it  wasn't  even  worth  trying  any  more. 
Danny's  parents  tried  to  be  understanding 
and  helpful,  but  his  Increasing  irritability 
and  his  emotional  outbursts  over  minor  inci- 
dents, his  growing  rejection  of  parental  con- 
trol, and  his  continued  lack  of  academic 
progress,  triggered  problems  within  the  fam- 
ily circle.  The  family  began  to  function 
around  Danny,  avoiding  whenever  possible  a 
direct  confrontation  with  him.  But  this  line 
of  action  was  not  the  answer:  It  Just  con- 
firmed Danny's  opinion  of  himself  as  unloved, 
stupid — a  failure. 

One  day  Danny  and  his  mother  were  shop- 
ping in  the  downtown  area  of  their  commu- 
nity, with  which  he  was  not  familiar,  when 
they  became  separated.  Danny  wandered 
about  for  more  than  two  hours,  becoming 
more  and  more  confused  and  frightened. 
Finally,  he  was  found  by  a  policeman.  But 
even  when  found,  be  could  not  give  bis  cor- 
rect address  or  telephone  number — be  kept 
reversing  the  digits — and  be  could  not  write 
the  information  for  the  police.  Nor  did  he 
particularly  want  to.  He  had  decided  that 
his  mother  had  lost  him  deliberately  because 
she  no  longer  wanted  him  around.  The  po- 
lice had  to  wait  for  Danny's  mother  to  ap- 
pear. 

That  evening  Danny's  parents  decided  that 
be  should  go  to  a  psychologist  for  help  with 
his  "emotional  problems."  In  many  ways  it 
was  a  relief  to  his  parents  when  the  psycholo- 
gist, after  extensive  testing,  diagnosed  his 
problem  as  specific  dyslexia,  with  an  emo- 
tional overlay  which  he  was  sure  would  com- 
pletely  disappear   If   the  child   received   the 


proi>er,  specialized  scholastic  help  his  condi- 
tion required. 

Danny  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  Today, 
two  years  later,  he  is  a  bright-eyed,  carefree 
boy  who  Is  achieving  In  school.  Is  secure  in 
bis  family's  love,  and  Is  ready  to  compete 
with  other  boys  of  bis  age.  His  parents  are 
aware  that  with  each  new  phase  of  his  de- 
velopment they  will  have  new  problems  to 
face  (to  date  there  is  no  cure  for  dyslexia). 
For  example,  when  Danny  is  old  enough  to 
drive  a  car,  be  will  need  special  help  with 
directional  problems — to  giake  sure  that  he 
won't  turn  left  when  he  should  turn  right. 
But  these  are  solvable  problems.  Danny  has 
it  made. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  Dannys 
don't.  Yet  the  prospect  for  them  Is  brighter 
than  ever  before.  A  substantial  body  of 
medical  and  educational  research  already 
exists  on  dyslexia,  and  a  number  of  well- 
known  medical  scholars,  both  In  the  U.S.  and 
In  Europe,  are  actively  exploring  the  problem. 
A  limited  number  of  reading  clinics,  such  as 
Dr.  earner's  at  the  University  of  Miami,  have 
the  knowledge  and  facilities  to  work  with 
dyslexic  children,  and  we  may  hope  that  their 
number  will  Increase. 

But  moet  hopeful,  perhaps.  Is  the  work 
being  carried  on  at  the  McGlannan  School. 
a  small  research  language  arts  center  In  Mi- 
ami. With  an  enrollment  of  sixty-five  and  a 
staff  of  twenty,  the  school  Is  dedicated  to  the 
unusual  objective  of  putting  Itself  out  of 
business.  Its  purpose  Is  to  develop  methods 
of  Identifying  and  teaching  the  dyslexic  cblld 
that  can  be  taken  over  by  the  public  schools. 

The  school's  founder  and  director,  Prances 
K.  McGlannan.  became  Interested  In  dyslexia 
while  doing  graduate  work  In  the  field  of 
clinical  reading.  During  seven  years  of 
teaching  and  research  she  became  convinced 
that  reading  clinics,  despite  their  excellent 
work  with  dyslexic  children,  were  limited 
by  the  clinical  necessity  of  teaching  on 
a  tutorial,  or  one-to-one.  basis.  A  success- 
ful effort  to  help  an  estimated  2,000,000  to 
3.000,000  school-age  children,  she  decided, 
would  require  the  development  of  methods 
and  techniques  that  could  be  employed  in 
regular  classrooms  by  trained  classroom 
teachers.  The  McGlannan  School  is  the 
result. 

Today,  the  school.  In  Its  second  year  of 
operation,  offers  a  full,  ungraded  curriculum 
for  grades  one  through  six,  and  works  with 
a  carefully  selected  "pure  sample"  of  children 
with  genetic  language  disability.  It  is  a 
teeming  center  of  ordered  chaos,  boasting  a 
well  appointed  clinic,  an  extensive  testing 
program,  a  pilot  teacher-training  project,  and 
an  exciting  atmosphere  of  constant  experi- 
ment and  discovery.  Once  the  requirements 
of  the  students  are  met.  primary  efforts  are 
directed  toward  practical  research  Into  Im- 
proved techniques.  Typical  of  Its  many  ef- 
forts In  this  direction  Is  a  project  In  which 
statistically  paired  students  are  being  given 
different  kinds  of  training  In '  areas  of  per- 
ceptual constancy  and  horizontal  spatial  re- 
lations to  determine  which  exercises  have  the 
most  carry-over  value  to  the  printed  page. 
And  In  another  area,  the  staff,  working  with 
the  school  psychometrlst,  Mrs.  Isabel  Wills, 
Is  correlating  statistics  from  professionally 
administered  psychological  te.-its  with  class- 
room testing  that  may  be  performed  by  a 
trained  teacher  In  order  to  develop  a  screen- 
ing Instrument  for  Identifying  dyslexic 
children. 

Eu-ly  identification  of  a  child's  disability 
Is  the  key  to  effective  treatment.  Delay  In 
diagnosis  increases  the  problems  enormously. 
Frequently  the  first  grader  with  the  nexiro- 
loglcal  development  of  a  fotur-year-old  is 
forced  Into  the  same  classroom  mold  as  hi* 
classmates  with  the  advanced  perceptual 
skills  of  seven -year -olds.  The  large  numbers 
of  children  troubled  with  SLO  fall  Into  thU 
category. 

The  McGlannan  School's  basic  approach 
to  teaching  a  dysle:^^c  child  does  not  differ 
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materially  from  that  employed  generally  by 
reading  clinics  and  specialists  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  Where  the  school  does  dif- 
fer Is  In  Its  successful  effort  to  carry  over 
into  group  te&chlng  tested  clinical  methods 
by  which  children  are  taught  Individually, 
thus  acccHnplishlng  In  a  classroom  what  has 
previously  been  achieved  only  In  tutoring 
sessions.  This  requires  detailed  interpreta- 
tion of  the  test  patterns  of  each  child's  learn- 
ing strengths  and  wetkness,  which,  in  turn, 
determines  the  specific  teaching  methods  to 
be  employed  and  the  w.iy  In  which  students 
are  groupied  In  the  classroom. 

Another  contribution  Is  Its  continuing  staff 
effort  to  refine  these  techniques  and  to  de- 
velop specific  adaptations  of  them  to  "un- 
lock" the  special  problems  of  Individual  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  MoOlannan's  clinical  assistants. 
Mrs.  Clara  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Norma  Banas. 
classify  and  edit  these  special  methods  so 
that  they  are  available  to  the  entire  staff 
immediately. 

Learning  In  the  schools  Is  usually  ap- 
proached through  the  eyes  and  the  ears — 
the  visual  and  auditory  senses.  But  since  the 
dyslexic  child  cannot  receive  symbolic  data 
through  these  senses  without  distortion,  they 
must  be  supplemented  by  other  channels  of 
communication.  For  him.  then,  touch  and 
movement — the  tactile-klnesthetlc  avenue 
to  learning — add  a  "third  dimension"  to  the 
teaching-learning  process.  He  becomes  In- 
creasingly famlUar  with  the  symbols  that 
he  finds  so  elusive  visually  through  a  wide 
range  of  activities  that  allow  him  to  feel 
them,  trace  them,  arrange  them  in  various 
sequences,  and  associate  their  shape  and 
sound  with  familiar  objects.  Starting  with 
simple  geometric  tonoB  and  directionality 
training,  he  gradually  works  through  to  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  finally  to  com- 
plete words.  In  this  process,  his  whole  being 
has  become  involved. 

The  same  approach  proves  tiseful  In  the 
later  grades.  Social  studies  Is  built  upon 
time  lines  and  sequences  that  cannot  be 
"seen"  and  upon  geographic  locations  that 
are  lines  on  "a  map.  When  a  dyslexic  child 
looks  at  a  map  of  the  conUnents,  It  may  ap- 
pears to  him  to  be  a  mere  collection  of  sym- 
bolic designs.  "Looking."  therefore,  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  child  "sees"  that 
Africa  Is  larger  than  Australia,  or  that  Eng- 
land has  a  Jagged  coast  line  while  Florida's 
Is  smooth.  But  If  he  traces  the  continents, 
colors  them,  cuts  them  out,  and  then  pastes 
them  in  proper  position  on  a  styrofoam  globe, 
he  is  able  to  see  them  and  their  relationship 
to  each  other. 

There  is,  obviously,  no  real  barrier  to  teach- 
ing a  dyslexic  child.  The  basic  prerequisite 
is  a  teacher  with  knowledge  of  the  problem 
and  its  treatment,  patience,  and  Ingenuity  in 
adapting  techniques  to  the  individual  child. 
A  second  necessity  Is  parents  who  understand 
the  problem  and  are  willing  to  learn  along 
with  the  child.  A  third,  and  moet  impor- 
tant. Is  early  Identification.  Given  these 
three  necessities,  a  year  or  two  of  Intensive 
treatment — depending  upon  the  severity  of 
the  disability — will  prepare  most  children  to 
enter  regular  school  classrooms.  But  these 
children  will  continue  to  need  special  help 
and  understanding  from  their  families  and 
teachers. 

What,  then,  are  the  chances  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  whose 
disability  has  not  been  discovered?  Today, 
though  better  than  ever  before,  they  are  far 
from  encouraging.  A  very  few  public  schools 
are  attempting  to  help  dyslexics — along  with 
other  nonreaders — ^in  their  remedial  pro- 
grams. A  limited  number  of  university- 
based  reading  cUnlcs  are  equipped  to  Identify 
and  treat  the  problem.  Yet  even  In  these 
cases  the  child  Is  Ukely  to  spend  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon  being  tutored  at  a  clinic — 
after  spending  a  frustrating  five  or  six  hours 
In  a  classroom  where  there  is  little  or  no  un- 
derstanding of  his  problem. 


Yet  it  need  not  be  so.  The  knowledge  that 
Is  necessary  to  Institute  fuU-scale  programs 
for  dyslexics  in  the  schools  Is  already  avail- 
able. When  asked  whether  the  clinical 
teaching  techniques  could  be  Introduced  Into 
a  public  school  system,  Mrs.  McGlannan  said, 
"With  properly  trained  personnel  in  each 
school,  it  could  be  done  virtually  overnight. 
But  until  the  public  and  the  profession  un- 
do-stand  the  human  cost  of  failure  to  act. 
the  future  holds  little  promise  for  these  chil- 
dren. They  will  continue  to  be  as  handi- 
capped by  the  public  and  professional  Igno- 
rance surrounding  their  problem  as  they  are 
by  the  problem  Itself." 

CBUCXAL    NEXT    STEP 

The  crippling  gt^j  between  the  findings  of 
medical  and  educational  research  and  the 
practical  application  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  classroom  derives,  at  least  in  i>art,  from 
the  fact  that  three  separate  disciplines  are 
Involved.  Identification  of  the  cause  and 
the  eventual  prevention  of  specific  dyslexia 
Is  the  responslbUlty  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion; the  development  of  more  exact  methods 
of  diagnosis  falls  in  the  field  of  psychology; 
and  increasingly  effective,  practical  remedies 
must  be  found  in  the  field  of  education. 

The  problem  Is  also  International  In  scope. 
Dr.  Knud  Hermann  and  the  famed  Ordbllnd 
Institute  in  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  have 
long  pioneered  in  the  genetic  aspects  of  SLD. 
A  number  Oif  eminent  researchers  in  England 
and  the  U.S.  have,  for  a  niimber  of  years, 
been  probing  varlotis  aspects  of  the  iM-oblem. 
And  more  recently  the  Neurological  Institute 
of  Moscow  has  been  exploring  promising 
avenues  of  research. 

A  growing  number  of  authorities  in  the 
field,  therefore,  believe  that  the  need  is  now 
urgent  for  an  International,  Inter-disclpll- 
nary  conference  to  coordinate  developments 
in  the  field  since  the  1961  Johns  Hopkins 
Conference  on  dyslexia.  Such  a  conference, 
they  feel,  wiU  focus  professional  Interest  on 
current  knowledge  and  pave  the  way  for  more 
rapid  progress  In  the  Immediate  future.  A 
conference  of  this  kind  would  also,  they  be- 
lieve, help  to  dramatize,  for  both  the  profes- 
sion and  the  public,  the  urgent  necessity  for 
more  effective  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
local  communities  where  the  children  are. 


CIA:   Is  CIA  Becoming  a  Sacred  Cow? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   rNDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress after  the  experience  of  recent  years 
Is  justified  In  becoming  alarmed  over  the 
power  and  secret  operations  without  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  mysterious 
powers  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

A  RiGST  To  Find  Ottt 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
should  push  on  with  its  attempt  to  become 
more  of  a  watchdog  over  the  super-secret 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  For  years  the 
CIA  has  been  regarded  as  a  mysterious,  un- 
touchable arm  of  government.  In  one  sense 
it  has  to  function  that  way.  Spies  must  re- 
main under  cover,  and  we  need  spies.  How- 
ever, there  have  been  CIA  steps  into  the  pol- 
icy level  where  the  more  wisely  grounded  leg- 
islative arm  should  exercise  more  control. 

Sen.  Etjgenk  McCabtht's  resolution  to  up- 
grade the  subcommittee  now  Ineffectively  do- 
ing the  Job  would  expend  the  group  and  give 


tt  the  title  of  full  Committee  on  Intelligence 
Operations.  The  resolution  faces  certain 
opposition,  on  the  grounds  that  the  CIA 
should  be  Inunune  from  much  prying  be- 
cause Its  activities  are  so  sensitive. 

Certainly  the  senators  should  not  get  car- 
ried away  by  the  watchdog  activities,  but 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  responsible, 
periodic  looks  at  the  CIA  will  hamper  Its 
work  or  threaten  national  security. 

McCaktht  Is  a  responsible  senator,  ono 
whose  ability  and  good  Judgment  has  never 
been  seriously  questioned.  His  connection 
with  the  watchdog  resolution  should  help 
to  quiet  fears  about  Irresponsible  probing. 

There  Is  sharp  disagreement  over  conten- 
tions that  the  CIA  has  over  stepped  Its  intel- 
ligence gathering  mission  to  Influence  for- 
eign policy.  But  It  is  not  InfalUble,  and  the 
Senate  committee's  desire  to  find  out  appears 
Justified. 


Procurements — Report  of  Smaller  Busi- 
ness Association  of  New  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    ICASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  SmaUer 
Business  Association  of  New  Inland  has 
presented  its  1966  proposals  for  congres- 
sional action  and  It  is  my  honor  to  be 
able  to  enter  these  proposals  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SBANE  report  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ernest  H,  Osgood,  Jr.,  of  the  State 
Street  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass. 
Three  areas  of  possible  legislation  af- 
fecting small  business  are  explored  and 
the  report  concludes  with  a  summary  of 
the  proposals.  The  association  and  its 
members  who  participated  In  this  proj- 
ect are  to  be  commended  for  their  sacri- 
fice of  valuable  time  and  their  sincere 
hard  work  in  presenting  this  report  to 
the  Congress. 

The  first  area  covered  and  printed  be- 
low concerns  "Procurements"  and  was 
prepared  by  Robert  S.  Goodyear,  presi- 
dent of  Penwal  Electronics,  Inc.  I  will 
enter  the  remaining  sections  in  the  Rec- 
ord during  the  rest  of  the  week, 
Proctteement 

1.  Reinstate  set-asldes  and  PCR's. 

2.  Notify  firms  of  nonresponslblllty. 

3.  Revise  weighted  guidelines. 

4.  Adhere  to  procurement  regulations. 

1.    BEINVESTMKNT  OF  SBA   SET- ASIDE   PROGRAM    * 
PCR'S 

Once  again  SBANE  strongly  urges  your 
support  of  a  measure  that  will  reinstate  the 
SmaU  Businees  Administration's  Set-Aside 
Program  and  Procurement  Center  Repre- 
sentatives. Last  year  the  number  of  Small 
Business  Administration  PCR's  was  reduced 
from  46  to  14  by  the  AdmlnistraUon,  thus 
eliminating  SBA's  role  of  initiating  small 
business  set-asldee. 

In  our  judgment,  this  move  was  Ul  con- 
ceived and  will  mean  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  Government  procurement 
exclusively  restricted  to  small  btislnees,  at  a 
critical  time  when  defense  requirements  are 
increasing  to  support  the  conflict  in  Vietnam, 

Small  business  set -asides 
Contracts :  Value 

For  1963  (46,628) $2,381,716,350 

For  1964  (61,417) 3,  041,  065,  867 

For  1966  (61,656) 3,061,067,000 
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Each  year,  the  SBA  haa  been  achieving 
greater  amounts  In  set-aBldes  by  dollar  value. 
These  set-aaldea  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  reversal  of  the  downward  trend  In  the 
percentage  of  prime  contracts  awarded  to 
small  business.  (Figure  «)  In  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  51.556  Joint  set-asldes  were  made 
with  an  estimated  value  of  »3.»51.057.0O0. 

This  Is  a  larger  amount  than  In  any  previ- 
ous year  (figure  7)  (not  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord) accounting  for  approximately  20.3  ""o  of 
prime  contracts  being  awarded  to  small  busi- 
ness in  1965  as  cotaptna  to  18%  In  1964. 
In  view  of  the  growing  success  of  this  pro- 
gram. SBANE  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  Its  discontinuance. 

The  removal  of  SBA  PCRs  denies  small 
concerns  an  Independent  bhamplon  for  their 
Interests  In  government  procurement  agen- 
cies. Although  the  surveillance  program 
agreed  to  by  the  SBA  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  may  yield  some  constructive  results. 
It  cannot,  nor  Is  It  intended  to.  replace  the 
set-aside  program  now  being  handled  on  a 
unilateral  basis  In  the  procurement  centers. 
Under  the  present  system,  small  business  spe- 
cialists at  the  Center  Initiate  set-asldes  to 
the  contracting  officers. 

In  many  Instances,  these  contracting  of- 
ficers are  the  people  to  whom  they  report  In 
the  performance  of  collateral  duties.  SBANE 
appreciates  the  helpfulness  of  the  small  busi- 
ness specialist,  but  recognises  that  no  man 
can  equitably  serve  two  masters. 

2.  NOTirr  SMAU.  mifs  or  non- 

BKSPONSIKUTT 

SBANE  suggests  that  revisions  be  made  In 
the  Federal  Procurement  and  Armed  Forces 
Servlcea  Procurement  Regulations,  requiring 
that  the  small  business  bidder  be  notlfled 
when  his  bids  are  deelared  non-respou&lble. 

(Figure  8  r*sum*l : 

Notify  rmall  firm*  of  non-responsibility 

1.  Inadequate  ttnanctal  resources. 

2.  Lacks  production  capacity  to  meet  de- 
livery st^edule. 

3.  History  of  pas*  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance. 

4.  Unsatisfactory  reosr*  of  tnt«?rlty. 

5.  Does  not  meet  applicable  laws  and 
regulations. 

XYZ  Company  has  been  awarded  contract 
#  AB  9753 1-W.  »1.8SO.0O0.M. 
,      1.  Advise  reason. 

2.  Delay  for  Investigation. 

Under  present  regulations  (flgure  8) 
(r*8umi*  above)  In  three  of  the  five  reasons 
under  which  a  bid  can  be  declared  non- 
responslble.  the  small  businessman  recetves 
no  noUflcaUon.  If  bis  M4  U  rejected,  be  Is 
sent  a  notice,  usually  a  psst  card.  Informing 
blm  solely  of  the  name  of  the  ccHnpany  re- 
ceiving the  award  and  Its  amount.  Our 
Association  believes  that  a  bidder  deserves 
at  least  the  courtesy  of  notlflcatlon  by  wire 
of  the  reason  for  the  non-respMjnslbllity. 
Further,  we  recommend  that  the  final  award 
be  delayed  iintll  the  validity  of  the  non- 
responslble   decision   has   been   investigated. 

At  present,  once  an  award  haa  been  made. 
~  there  is  UtUe  hope  of  cancelling  or  reversing 
this  decision   in   the  interest  of   the  small 
businessman. 

The  contracting  oOcer  can  declare  a  bid 
noa-respoDslble  when  in  his  Judgment  the 
contractor: 

1.  Falls  to  possess  adequate  financial  re- 
sources: 

2.  Lacks  the  capacity  to  produce  what  Is 
required  In  accordance  with  the  specified  de- 
livery schedule: 

3.  Has  a  history  of  past  unsatisfactory  per- 
formance due  to  failure  to  apply  tenacity  and 
perseverance: 

4  Lacks  satisfactory  record  of  Integrity: 
and 

5  Does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  a|>. 
pUcable laws  and  regulations;  eg.,  the  Walsh- 
Healsy  PubUc  Contracts  Act. 

In  the  first  two  eaaas.  whsre  lack  of  credit 
or  capacity  are  the  main  factors,  the  case 
must  be  referred  to  SBA  for  a  Certlflcate  of 


Competency  review  If  the  amount  Involved  is 
•  10.000  or  more.  In  these  cases,  the  SBA,  not 
the  contracting  authority,  notifies  the  small 
concern.  In  the  last  three  cases,  the  busi- 
nessman Is  not  notified  that  his  Ud  was 
determined  non-responsible.  In  our  opinion, 
this  practice  violates  long-established  ethics 
In  contract  bidding. 

3.    REVISS    "WXICHTED    CCIDELINES    METHOD" 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England  proposes  that  the  weight  range  for 
subcontracting  to  small  businesses  be  in- 
creased to  provide  an  Incentive  to  the  major 
prime  contractor  to  increase  subcontracting 
to  competent  small  businesses.  In  recent 
years,  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
Incentive  contracts  with  rewards  or  penalties 
imposed  depending  on  the  contractors'  per- 
formance, utilizing  what  Is  known  as  the 
•Weighted  Guideline  Method"  (flgure  9)  (not 
printed  in  the  Recosd)  .  For  example,  a 
target  cost  for  a  contract  Is  set  by  the  Ciov- 
emment  and  the  company  through  nego- 
tiations. If  this  figure  should  be  exceeded 
then  the  company  Is  penalized  In  an  amount 
determined  through  a  formula  of  which  the 
•Weighted  Guidelines"*  are  an  essential  con- 
sideration. 

By  this  same  negotiated  method,  the  com- 
pany Is  rewarded  if  it  is  able  to  save  money. 
The  Armed  Forces  Services  Procurement  Reg- 
ulations list  many  factors  to  be  considered, 
and  one  of  these  elements,  subcontracting  to 
small  business,  receives  very  little  considera- 
tion. 

Subcontracting  to  small  concerns  combined 
with  the  same  for  surplus  labor  area  concerns 
is  one  of  nine  elements  such  as  Management, 
Cost  Efficiency,  Reliability  of  Cost  Estimates, 
Cost  Reduction  Program  Accomplislvments, 
Value  Engineering  Accomplishments.  Timely 
Deliveries.  Quality  of  Product,  Inventive  and 
Developmental  Contributions.  Small  Business 
and  Labor  Surplus  Area  Participation,  which 
together  are  accorded  a  weight  range  of  only 
minus  2%  to  plus  2^r.  Obviously,  tlie  effect 
of  subcontracting  Is  all  but  lost  wbers  It  Is 
given  such  minute  consideration.  In  cotn- 
parison.  here  are  some  other  items  considered 
with  their  weight  ranges:  engineering  labor, 
»-15'i;  engineering  overhead,  6-9'"»:  manu- 
facturing labor.  5-9  "i:  manufacturing  over- 
head. 4-7%;  and  general  and  administrative 
expenses.  6-8  "i. 

We  recommend  weight  ranges  for  subcon- 
tracting to  small  concerns  be  Increased  to 
minus  1  '^  %  to  plus  1 H  %  In  the  •Weighted 
Guideline  Method'^  for  incentive  contracts. 

In  1965  100  corop€uites  received  approxi- 
mately 70%  of  the  DOD  military  awards;  25 
received  48%,  and  one  received  7.1%.  Yet 
300.000  small  businesses  received  only  20":?. 
We  believe  our  proposal  will  provide  an  effec- 
tive incentive  bo  the  major  prime  contractors 
to  increase  their  subcontracting  to  small 
firms. 

We  also  believe  that  the  ASPR^s  should  be 
revised  to  require  the  contracting  authorities 
to  consult  with  the  SBA  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  prime  contractor's  subcon- 
tracting program. 

4.    STKICTCR    ADKEKENCK    TO    PBOCUSEMENT 

■ectn.ATioNS 

One  reason  the  percentage  of  prime  con- 
tracts going  to  small  business  has  remained 
unchanged  from  1956  to  1965  Is  the  tendency 
of  some  government  agencies  to  group  their 
procurement  rather  than  divide  their  re- 
quirements. 

Such  grouping  usually  results  from  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  the  administrative  workload 
despite  regulations  against  this  grouping  in 
procurement  guidelines. 

We  recommend  that  corrective  action  be 
taken  to  insure  that  procurement  agencies 
abide  by  the  small  business  policies  spelled 
out  m  their  regulations. 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regula- 
tions, the  Federal  Procurement  Regulations 
and  the  NASA  Procurement  Regulations  pro- 
vide for  division  of  procurement  that  will  en- 
courage bidding  by  small  business. 


A  Lesson  in  Fortitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
all  profit  from  reflecting  on  the  courage 
and  persistence  of  men  and  women  who 
have  overcome  obstacles  more  formidable 
than  any  we  ourselves  have  had  to  face. 
Such  an  individual  was  Lowell  White, 
son  of  the  Reverend  Ralph  E.  White,  of 
Frederick.  Md..  who  lived  a  rich,  generous 
life  despite  the  handicaps  of  being  par- 
tially paralyzed  at  the  age  of  II. 

We  can  all  admire  the  firmness  of 
Lowell  White "s  faith,  the  breadth  of  his 
ingenuity,  and  the  creative  range  of  his 
activities.  We  can  also  pay  tribute  to 
his  family  and  the  many  friends  who 
shared  his  efforts  and  gained  inspiration 
from  their  partnerships  with  this  re- 
markable man. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
the  following  essay  on  Lowell  Whites 
life,  from  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
magazine,  the  Messenger,  of  March  31: 
Hia  Spiarr  Was  Free— A  Stort  roa  People 
Who  Are  Handicapped  and  Unhappt 
(By  Pearl  Clague) 
Until  he  was  eleven  years  old  Lowell 
White's  life  as  the  son  of  a  pastor  In  Chi- 
cago, In  Plney  Flats.  Tennessee,  and  In  Naper- 
viUe.  Illinois,  was  much  like  that  of  any 
minister's  son.  The  real  difference  began 
one  day  when  he  said,  "Mother,  my  feet  are 
going  to  sleep."  This  happened  at  Naper- 
vlUe.  and  a  doctor,  who  was  a  8i)eciallst  at 
Rush  Medical  School  In  Chicago  but  who 
lived  In  Naperville.  was  called.  After  a  care- 
ful examination  he  asked,  "Are  you  set  for 
a  siege?  Your  son  will  be  at  least  partially 
paralyzed  In  twenty-four  hours.  He  may 
never  recover." 

In  the  Presbyterian  hospital  In  Chicago 
Lowell  remained  three  months  while  a  great 
corbancle  deep  in  his  back  between  his 
shoulders  drained  the  spinal  cord.  Three 
problems  now  presented  themselves :  ( 1 ) 
What  was  he  to  do  when  paralysis  came  up 
to  hU  arms?  (2)  How  long  could  he  expect 
to  live?  (The  doctor's  answer  to  this  was. 
"Maybe  a  week,  but  not  past  the  twenty-first 
birthday."  He  really  lived  untu  he  was  al- 
most forty-five).  (3)  How  shall  he  employ 
his  time?  What  training  should  he  have? 
One  church  leader  of  that  day,  when  told 
of  the  problems  and  asked  for  a  solution, 
said,  "Poor  boy,  he  would  be  better  off  dead." 
The  following  story  wUl  show  how  false  that 
answer  was. 

The  best  advice  from  an  educator,  and  a 
number  were  consulted,  was  given  by  Dr. 
A.  C.  Wieand.  founder  and  president  of 
Bethany  Seminary.  When  asked  what  kind 
of  education  such  a  boy  needed,  he  answered. 
"The  same  as  anyone  else,  but  more  of  it." 

The  next  problem  was  how  to  get  an  edu- 
cation when  you  must  spend  months  In  bed 
and  never  be  able  to  walk,  even  on  crutches. 
Doctors.  Interns,  and  nurses  helped  to  solve 
this,  even  in  the  hospital,  by  helping  Lowell 
to  keep  up  with  his  class  in  school.  His 
teacher  sent  in  assignments  each  day  and  so 
he  lost  no  time.  He  even  read  some  things 
which  others  did  not.  In  occupational 
therapy  class  he  learned  leather  tooling. 
When  he  canxe  home  from  the  Itospltal  the 
Naperville  Board  of  Education  sent  blm 
private  teachers  for  a  number  of  years 

His  schoolwork  was  without  much  point 
until  he  got  Mrs.  Kline  for  a  teacher.  She 
was  well-tratned  herselX  and  Inspired  him  to 
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do  thorough  work.  One  of  the  subjects  she 
taught  him  was  home  economics.  His 
examination  on  the  subject  was  for  him  to 
cook  and  serve  from  a  wheelchair  a  luncheon 
for  herself,  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Without 
the  help  of  such  a  teacher  he  would  never 
have  been  prepared  for  college. 

Lowell  always  looked  for  ways  to  earn  his 
own  money.  He  wanted  a  power  wheelchair 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  be  pushed.  He 
took  orders  and  made  hand-tooled  pocket- 
books  for  such  a  purpose.  A  great  surprise 
came  to  him  Just  when  he  had  saved  almost 
enough  to  buy  the  wheelchair.  A  club  In 
Naperville  heard  of  his  desire  and  bought  It 
for  him.  Many  of  the  residente  of  Naperville 
will  remember  the  scene  of  a  power  wheel- 
chair with  a  dog  running  along  by  it  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  yotrngsters  on  bicycles. 
At  the  close  of  Lowell's  Junior  year  In  high 
school,  his  father  took  a  position  as  field 
representative  for  Bridgewater  College.  This 
involved  some  new  experiences  for  Lowell. 
He  must  make  new  friends  and  work  out 
some  new  way  to  continue  his  education.  He 
would  have  some  built-in  resources  by  being 
In  Bridgewater  since  his  cousins.  Rhett 
Petcher.  Donald  Clague.  and  Dorothy 
Petcher,  would  be  living  with  hU  family  and 
helping  in  the  home.  But  It  was  a  new 
friend,  Galen  Wolfe,  who  really  solved  his 
transportation  problem  by  pushing  his 
wheelchair  to  and  from  Bridgewater  High 
School.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with 
Clifford  Huffman,  who  took  an  Important 
place  in  his  later  life.  Lowell  was  graduated 
from  Bridgewater  High  school  In  1939.  By 
this  time  his  parents  had  learned  that  It 
would  not  work  out  for  the  father  to  be  gone 
so  much,  even  though  there  was  good  help 
at  home.  Some  new  plan  had  to  be  worked 
out. 

In  the  fall  of  1939  his  father  became  pas- 
tor of  First  Church  of  the  Bretlu-en  in  Roa- 
noke, Virginia.  Roanoke  College  was  only 
five  miles  away  in  Salem.  There  would  be 
the  problem  of  getting  someone  to  push  the 
chair.  So  a  week  before  college  started  Low- 
ell and  his  father  went  to  see  the  president 
of  Roanoke  College.  Dr.  Charles  Smith,  about 
entering  college  and  finding  a  boy  to  care  for 
Lowell.  Dr.  Smith  said.  "I  wUl  see  what  I 
csm  do  and  let  you  know."  A  few  days  later 
Lowell's  father  received  a  letter  addressed  to 
both  of  them.  It  was  from  the  college  presi- 
dent saying,  "It  looks  too  hard.  I  cannot 
find  a  boy;  so  you  had  better  not  come  to 
college." 

Lowell  did  not  get  to  see  Uie  letter  at  that 
time.  On  enrollment  day  his  father  took 
him.  and  he  was  enrolled  like  anyone  else. 
Within  three  days  from  the  beginning  of 
classwork  the  students  had  solved  one  of  the 
problems.  They  took  Lowell  to  classes  while 
his  father  studied  In  the  library.  There  were 
times  when  his  father's  duties  as  pastor  kept 
him  from  taking  Lowell  to  college  and  spend- 
ing his  mornings  In  the  library.  At  such 
times  his  mother  took  him.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  of  transportation  from  class- 
room to  classroom  was  very  simple;  a  Catho- 
lic boy  and  a  Jewish  boy  voluntarily  cared 
for  him  four  years.  Sometimes  it  Involved 
carrying  him  In  a  chair  from  one  floor  to 
another. 

Since  Lowell  could  not  take  part  in  ath- 
letics, he  went  out  for  the  only  thing  he 
could  do — debating.  He  made  the  college 
debating  team  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
TK.A..  national  debating  fraternity.  All 
during  his  college  days  he  was  asking  himself 
what  he  should  do  when  he  got  out  of  college. 
The  most  help  he  got  from  anyone  on  this 
problem  was  from  a  lecturer  at  the  college. 
Dr.  Gould  Wickey.  who  had  had  many  years 
and  vast  experience  In  educational  work. 
His  suggestion  was  quite  simple.  "Lowell,  It 
looks  difficult  for  you  to  go  to  other  people. 
Tou  need  to  do  something  where  people 
would  need  to  come  to  you."  That  state- 
ment served  as  a  guiding  star  over  the  years. 
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Only  a  few  days  before  his  graduation 
Lowell  received  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
which  his  father  got  out  of  the  maUbox.  His 
father  guessed  from  the  return  address  what 
It  was.  So  he  got  an  old  letter  which  had 
been  addressed  to  both  of  them  to  put  with 
It.  One  letter  was  from  the  college  president 
saying,  "Do  not  come."  and  the  new  letter 
was  a  citation  to  Who's  Who  In  American 
Colleges. 

Even  during  college  days  Lowell  was  work- 
ing toward  self-support.  Clifford  Huffman, 
whom  he  had  known  In  Bridgewater,  was 
now  working  in  Roanoke  as  a  radio  announc- 
er. He  wanted  to  sell  a  chain  of  stamp  ma- 
chines for  money  to  go  to  Ellzabethtown  Col- 
lege. Since  the  boys  were  friends.  Clifford 
sold  the  machines  to  Lowell  on  credit.  Low- 
ell operated  the  machines  and  month  by 
month  sent  Clifford  the  money.  He  must 
have  help  to  do  this,  and  the  boy.  Joe  Wil- 
son, whom  he  secured  became  a  friend  and 
helper  for  the  remainder  of  Lowell's  life, 
more  than  twenty  years.  Another  business 
which  Lowell  and  Joe  carried  on  at  night 
was  management  of  a  skating  rink,  specializ- 
ing in  parties  for  churches  and  schools. 

Before  getting  out  of  college,  Lowell  se- 
cured a  Job  as  secretary  to  the  principal  of 
Monroe  School  In  Roanoke.  During  the  two 
years  he  worked  there  he  financed  his  sister, 
Eva  Lee,  for  two  years  at  Bridgewater  College. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  he  desired  to  go 
more  in  the  direction  which  his  major  in 
college,  business  administration  would  take 
him.  Therefore,  he  secured  a  Job  at  a  dry- 
cleaning  place  where  he  would  be  responsible 
for  the  office  and  checking  the  truck  drivers. 
In  order  to  carry  on  hla  many  activities 
Lowell  had  to  have  his  own  car.  After  re- 
peated experiments,  he  was  able  to  have  a 
car  prepared  which  could  be  driven  enUrely 
with  the  hands  so  that  he  could  drive  him- 
self. His  many  business  ventures  made  pos- 
sible a  rather  unique  attainment  for  one  so 
seriously  paralyzed.  Unknown  to  his  parents 
and  most  of  his  friends  he  had  taken  flying 
lessons,  and  he  now  secured  a  pilot's  license 
to  fly  a  ceraln  kind  of  plane.  He  often  said 
that  people  generally  would  never  know  the 
sense  of  freedom  one  gets  from  going  from 
wheelchair  to  airplane. 

In  the  spring  of  1951  the  White  family 
moved  to  Frederick.  Maryland,  where  Ralph 
White  became  pastor  of  the  church,  Joe 
Wilson  secured  a  position  as  draftsman  at 
Price  Electric  Company,  and  Lowell  became 
bookkeeper  for  a  radio  station  with  hU  office 
In  his  home. 

Two  years  later  Lowell  married  Prances 
Bradshaw.  When  their  first  child.  Mark 
was  born  they  began  to  look  forward  to  a 
home  of  their  own.  Two  years  later  they  had 
a  small  home  built  according  to  their  needs 
Although  Joe  Wilson  was  now  married  and 
living  in  a  home  of  his  own.  he  continued 
to  help  LoweU  by  taking  hUn  to  and  from 
his  work. 

After  two  years  with  the  radio  station 
Lowell  had  gotten  a  Job  in  the  office  of  the 
Farmers  Cooperative,  where  he  would  deal 
v.lth  many  farmers  of  Frederick  County.  He 
had  also  Joined  the  Clvlten  CHub,  which  had 
a  large  membership.  Men  from  both  of 
the  groups  often  asked  him  for  help  on  taxes 
and  In  business  matters.  He  worked  at  the 
Farmers  Cooperative  for  nine  years  and  con- 
tinued to  make  friends.  He  was  now  ready 
for  his  last  move  in  business,  the  one  sug- 
gested to  him  by  Dr.  Wickey  while  he  was 
still  In  college.  He  set  up  hia  own  office  in 
his  own  home,  where  people  could  come  to 
him. 

Securing  a  college  training  and  more,  along 
with  the  making  of  many  friends,  seemed  to 
be  the  secret  of  Lowells  ability  to  support 
a  family  during  times  when  many  other 
people  similarly  situated  would  have  been 
on  relief.  During  his  entire  life  he  never 
once  considered  going  on  relief.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  too  Independent  to  do  it,  and. 
In  the  second  place  he  could  make  a  better 


living  by  his  own  efforts.  He  loved  to  drive 
a  car,  and  for  security  reasons  he  had  to 
have  a  good  car  so  that  It  would  not  faU 
blm. 

Friendship  was  one  of  the  greatest  things 
In  Lowell's  life.  He  had  a  strange  power  to 
attract  and  keep  friends.  A  person  in  a 
wheelchair  nattu-ally  attracts  attention,  but 
he  also  had  a  quick  wit  with  which  he 
amused  and  held  friends.  Without  regard  to 
race  or  economic  status,  he  had  an  interest 
in  people  in  any  kind  of  trouble.  For  years 
he  gave  toward  the  support  of  a  Chinese  war 
orphan.  A  Uttle  boy.  Randy,  three  years 
younger  than  Mark,  had  been  adopted  into 
Lowells  home.  No  person,  regardless  of 
race,  was  so  poor  that  he  did  not  try  to  help 
him  to  straighten  out  his  taxes,  his  finances, 
or  his  other  difficulties. 

People  were  attracted  to  him  by  his  atti- 
tude. Rare  Indeed  would  be  the  occasion 
when  he  would  not  have  a  ready  answer.  On 
one  occasion  a  woman  on  the  street  saw  his 
father  trying  to  get  him  up  some  steps  in 
a  wheelchair  and  said  to  him.  "It  must  be 
hard  for  the  man  to  do  that."  Lowell  an- 
swered her.  "He  has  to:  he  expects  me  to 
support  him  In  his  old  age." 

Lowell  had  always  been  active  in  the 
church.  He  was  always  foimd  "where  the 
action  was."  and  he  had  a  rather  unique 
ablUty  to  keep  people  interested  In  some 
project  and  to  hold  a  group  together.  He  had 
been  a  tlther  for  many  years.  During  his 
life  he  had  tmdergone  many  c^>eratlons,  with 
as  much  as  three  months  at  a  Ume  In  the 
hospital.  Both  of  bis  legs  had  been  ampu- 
tated above  the  knees.  His  tubes  men  re- 
ferred to  as  "my  plumbing  system."  On  two 
occasions  he  had  been  annolnted.  But  very 
seldom  did  he  even  mention  his  constant  dis- 
comfort or  even  extreme  pain. 

Death  came  somewhat  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. Just  Ijefore  Easter  lest  year  he 
was  taken  to  the  Frederick  Memorial  hospi- 
tal critically  Ul.  He  kept  asking  when  Easter 
would  come  and  said.  "If  I  can  make  It  to 
Easter,  everything  wlU  be  all  right."  In  the 
hospital  at  12:05  a.m.  on  Easter  morning  he 
qultely  slipped  away. 

Lowell  thought  much  about  why  God  per- 
mitted him  to  suffer,  but  he  was  never  morose 
about  it.  The  real  secret  of  his  buoyant  atti- 
tude was  likely  found  in  an  Incident  which 
took  place  early  in  his  sickness.  A  woman 
healer  was  holdln  ga  meeUng  in  Naperville, 
Illinois,  and  she  inclvided  Lowell's  home 
among  the  places  In  which  she  caUed.  She 
had  a  prayer  with  him  and  asked  God  to  heal 
him  Immediately.  As  she  left  she  said,  "Now. 
Lowell,  I  expect  to  see  you  walking  soon."  He 
answered,  "Maybe  not."  She  said.  "Why?" 
HU  answer  was,  "Maybe  God  can  use  ma 
better  as  I  am." 


Comes  the  Millennium? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  concern  over  the  com- 
plications which  will  face  our  senior  citi- 
zens, their  doctors  and  the  hospitals  of 
the  country  when  the  medicare  program 
commences  to  operate  on  July  1.  The 
La  Grange  Citizen,  an  outstanding  inde- 
pendent publication  serving  suburban 
Cook  County.  III.,  carried  a  brief  but 
pertinent  editorial  comment  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Its  May  19  edition,  and  I  have 
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leave  to  Insert  In  the  Record  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks : 

OomS    TRK    MQXKNNrUM 

Another  example  of  tbe  mistaken  notion 
thAt  me<Ucare  wlU  brln^  the  mlllennlvmi  was 
reported  by  a  physician  last  week. 

An  aged  patient  requiring  minor  (and  cer- 
tainly not  emergency)  surgery  was  advised 
by  b«r  doctor  that  because  of  the  relatively 
greater  urgency  of  other  cases  and  crowded 
hospital  facilities,  her  operation  was  sched- 
uled several  months  from  now. 

Her  son  was  Incensed  at  this  news  and  In- 
formed the  physician  that  his  mother  simply 
would  apply  after  the  July  1  opening  date  of 
medicare  service,  "and  then."  he  said,  "you'll 
have  to  take  her  right  away." 

TO  which  the  doctor  gave  In  reply  the 
British  experience;  the  waiting  time  prob- 
ably will  be  three  years,  and  If,  when  the  ap- 
pointed day  for  surgery  arrives,  the  patient 
bas  so  much  as  a  head  cold,  be  or  she  returns 
to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 


Twelfth  Report  From  Washington  to  the 
Residents  of  Los  Anf  eles  30th  Congres- 
sional District 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  CAUcroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  17,  1966 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  one  of  the  most  Important  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  to 
make  regular  reports  on  his  activities  In 
Waahln«:ton  to  his  constituents  at  home. 

Por  that  reason,  and  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  an  active  and  fully  informed 
dUzenry,  I  would  like  to  Include  In  to- 
day's RxcoRD  the  text  of  my  12th  In  a 
series  of  regular  reports  to  the  residents 
oC  my  30th  California  (Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  report  follows: 
Rxporrs  FaoM  Washington.  &<at  1B66 
(By  Congcreasman  Ed  Rotbal) 

TliU  Is  tha  12th  In  a  series  of  regular  "Re- 
ports from  Washington"  made  to  the  real- 
dsnts  of  the  30th  District  oo  my  activities  as 
your  Representative  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

These,  plus  nine  special  reports,  were  de- 
signed to  cover  all  major  Items  of  legislation 
eonsidered  by  Congress,  events  of  national 
aod  International  significance,  and  particu- 
larly, those  matters  of  special  concern  to 
Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  CaU- 
lomls. 

Tbs  tempo  of  Congressional  action  has 
speeded  up  lately  as  the  various  Committees. 
after  long  hours  of  bearings,  are  bringing  Im- 
portant measures  to  the  Ploor  for  debate  and 
decision  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
House — and  I  believe  the  and  session  of  the 
89tb  Congress  will  establish  a  productive  rec- 
ord of  legislative  achievement. 

Por  example,  since  coming  to  Congress.  I 
have  been  working  for  a  fresh  approach  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
narcotic  addiction,  stressing  medical  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation  programs,  and  Intensive 
aftercare  for  narcotic  victims. 

Drug  addiction,  taking  IJBD.  glue  sniffing. 
and  the  use  of  marihuana,  weigh  heavily  on 
the  youth  of  our  nation,  especially  and  we  are 
long  overdue  In  attacking  the  problem  head 
on. 

Now,  however,  with  full  Administration  en- 
dorsement tor  a  federal  Narcotic  Addict  Re- 


habilitation Act.  I  hope  to  report  favorable 
action  soon  on  this  promising  new  national 
effort,  modeled  after  CaUfomla's  successful 
pioneering  civil  cwnmltment  program  for  ad- 
dicts. 

VOTK  TOUS  CHOICS 

The  right  to  vote  is  America's  badge  of 
freedom.  We  shoxild  treasure  and  protect 
this  precious  right  by  exercising  our  fran- 
chise on  Primary  Election  Day.  June  7. 

If  you  have  not  yet  registered,  contact  the 
Los  Angeles  Ooimty  Registrar  of  Voters, 
phone:  638-9311  (after  regular  office  hours 
or  on  weekends  call  629-2451),  for  informa- 
tion on  where  and  how  to  register  In  order 
to  be  eligible  to  vote  In  the  General  Election 
this  November. 

MZOICARS  ~ 

A  new  era  In  American  history  begins  July 
Ist.  That  Is  the  date  on  which  the  protec- 
tion of  medicare  becomes  effective  for  some 
19  mllUon  men  and  women  65  and  over. 

As  one  of  the  original  Congressional  spon- 
sors of  this  historic  plan  to  provide  compre- 
hensive health  benefits  for  tbe  aged,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  that  never  again  In  this 
country  should  our  senior  citizens  find  their 
life  savings  suddenly  wiped  out  by  huge 
hospital  and  medical  bills. 

And  never  again  should  children  and 
grandchildren  be  forced  to  strain  their  own 
limited  financial  resources  to  pay  the  medical 
expenses  of  an  elderly  parent. 

In  my  opinion,  medicare  will  take  Its  place 
with  the  social  security  program  of  30  years 
ago  as  among  the  most  progressive  and 
forward-looking  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
enacted  by  Congress. 

AUTO  SAFETT 

Congress  Is  responding  to  an  aroused 
public  demand  for  strong  affirmative  action 
to  help  reduce  the  tragic  toll  of  needless 
death  and  Injury  on  the  Nation's  highways 
by  moving  to  adopt  federal  minimum  stand- 
ards for  highway  traffic,  motor  vehicle,  and 
tire  safety. 

With  60,000  Americans  killed,  over  2,000,- 
000  Injured,  and  tens  of  mllUon  of  dollars 
In  property  damage  and  lost  wages  every  year 
due  to  auto  accidents,  we  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  traffic  safety  Is 
is  one  of  tbe  most  critical  problems  facing 
the  country  today — requiring  not  only  strict 
Federal  engineering  and  deelgn  standards, 
but  also  better  enforcement  of  pn-esent  traffic 
safety  and  auto  lnsp>ectlon  laws,  as  well  as 
continued  emphasis  on  driver  responsibility. 

TAX  INCRKASX 

I  voted  against  the  Administration's  plan 
to  siispend  last  year's  excise  tax  cut  on  autos 
and  phone  service,  and  re-lmpoee  the  pre- 
vious higher  rates,  because,  though  circum- 
stances may  change.  I  didn't  feel  the  current 
economic  situation  here  at  home,  or  our 
overseas  responsibilities,  required  such  a 
major  increase  in  Federal  taxes  at  the  time. 

ASIAN    DKVXLOPUENT    BANK 

I  was  happy  to  add  my  vote  in  favor  of  a 
constructive  U.S.  role  In  the  new  10-nation 
Asian  Development  Bank— as  a  means  at 
promoting  more  rapid  self-help  economic  and 
sodal  progress  In  Southeast  Asla^-and  hope- 
fully porting  the  way  toward  a  brighter, 
more  petM^eful  future  for  that  war-ravaged 
port  of  the  world. 

BQUAI.    rMPLOTMENT    OPPOSTtTNITT 

The  House  also  approved  stronger  author- 
ity for  the  new  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  to  help  eliminate,  once 
and  for  all,  imfalr  Job  discrimination  based 
on  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

T«TrrH -IN  -  PACKAOINO 

Prospects  are  looking  better  for  enactment 
this  year  of  the  lYuth-in-Packaglng  Con- 
siuner  Protection  Bill  to  outiaw  deceptive 
and  unfair  practices  in  labeling  and  packag- 
ing retail  goods,  and  to  provide  American 
consumers   and   housewives   with   accurate, 


complete,  and  honest  information  on  the 
foods  and  drugs  they  purchase — a  big  help 
In  managing  the  family  budget,  and  enabling 
all  consumers  to  shop  and  buy  wisely. 

I  am  also  hopeful  we  can  pass  the  compan- 
ion Truth-ln-Lendlng  BUI  to  protect  bor- 
rowers by  requiring  full  disclosure  of  the 
total  cost  of  credit  and  all  bidden  charges  in 
financing  consumer  articles  or  services. 

raXOW   CHAD 

I  was  happy  to  arrange  a  special  White 
House  tour  and  personal  meeting  with  the 
President  for  my  fellow  Roosevelt  High 
School  graduate.  U.S.C.'s  1965  All-American 
football  star.  Mike  Oarrett,  and  his  mother 
Mrs.  Ella  Slgur. 

Mike  visited  the  Nation's  Capital  as  winner 
of  the  California  State  District  Attorney  As- 
sociation's annual  Citizenship  Award  given 
him  for  outstanding  social  and  recreation 
work  among  local  Los  Angeles  youth  groups. 

HITMANX   TKEATMENT    OF   ANIMALS 

By  an  overwhelming  352-10  count,  the 
House  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
designed  to  stop  the  practice  of  stealing  pets, 
and  to  prevent  cruelty  to  dogs,  cats  and  other 
animals  used  In  medical  research,  without 
hampering  vital  progp-ams  to  find  a  cure  for 
such  killers  as  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

SERVICE  ACADEMY  EXAMS  Of   1SS7 

For  the  fifth  year  In  a  row — in  order  that 
every  young  man  In  the  30th  District,  who  Is 
Interested  In  one  of  the  freshman  cadet  open- 
ings available  next  year  at  the  Military, 
Naval,  Air  Force,  or  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy, will  have  an  equal  chance  to  compete.  I 
am  asking  all  applicants  to  take  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  sp>ecial  Academy  Des- 
ignation Exam  to  t>e  given  in  the  Federal 
Building  In  Los  Angelee  on  Monday.  July 
Iltb.  A  make-up  exam  will  be  held  August 
22nd  for  those  unable  to  report  for  the  July 
test. 

For  more  information,  application  blanks, 
and  a  letter  of  authorization  to  take  the 
exam,  interested  students  should  contact  my 
Los  Angeles  Field  Representative  Alex  Gar- 
cia, phone:  68a-4870. 

PARTICtPATION    SALES 

By  a  narrow  306  to  190  vote  the  House 
OK'd  the  Administration's  controversial  Par- 
ticipation Sales  program  to  permit  the  Fed- 
eral National  Mortgage  Association  to  sell  to 
private  Investors  interest- bearing  "participa- 
tion shares"  In  pooled  government  loan  as- 
sets now  held  by  federal  agencies  like  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  Office  of  Education, 
Veterans  Administration,  and  the  new  De- 
partment of  Housing. 

I  cast  my  vote  against  this  Administration 
proposal  because  I  felt  It  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  home  mortgage  market, 
raise  the  interest  rates  on  home  financing, 
and  increase  the  cost  of  owning  a  home  to 
the  borrowing  public. 

In  addition,  as  a  member  of  a  special  Cal- 
ifornia Congressional  Delegation  Committee 
studying  tbe  present  record  high  Interest 
rate  situation,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  harmful  financial  impact  such  large- 
scale  federal  sales  would  have  on  private 
lending  agencies,  on  the  real  estate  and 
building  Industry,  and  on  the  entire  economy 
of  our  State. 

AT    TOUR    SERVICE 

The  members  of  my  Congressional  olTlce 
staff  In  Washington,  as  well  as  those  In  our 
Los  Angeles  District  Office,  are  anxious  to 
help  you  in  any  way  they  can.  I  hope  you 
will  continue  to  make  full  use  of  the  many 
services  avaUable  through  oiu'  offices  by  con- 
tacting us  whenever  you  feel  we  can  be  of 
f>er8onal  assistance. 

LINCOLN   STATtrC   IN    MEXICO 

The  First  Lady  welcomes  me  aboard  the 
special  Presidential  Jet  "Air  Force  One"  prior 
to  departure  from  Washington  as  members 
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of  the  official  U.S.  Delegation  to  Mexico  City 
for  the  presentation  of  a  statue  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  a  symbol  of  our  friendship  for 
the  people  of  Mexico  and  in  commemoration 
of  that  Nation's  independence. 

After  stopping  in  San  Antonio  to  pick  up 
President  Johnson,  who  was  staying  at  the 
Texas  White  House,  we  flew  to  Mexico  City 
and  the  most  enthusiastic  reception  ever  ac- 
corded an  American  President  South  of  the 
border. 

As  one  of  the  original  legislative  sp>onsors 
of  the  Lincoln  statue  proposal,  I  was  de- 
lighted at  the  successful  conclusion  to  our 
more  than  six  years'  effort  to  secure  Congres- 
sional approval  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  I  am  confident  the  nearly  5 
million  U.S.  citizens  of  Mexican  descent  are 
especially  honored  by  this  gesture  of  recog- 
nition and  token  of  esteem  for  the  great  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  lil>erty 
made  by  our  neighboring  Republic  of  Mexico. 

LEGISLATIVE    QUESTIONNAIHE 

Again  this  year  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
soliciting  the  views  of  the  residents  of  the 
30th  District  on  some  of  the  major  legisla- 
tive Issues  of  special  Interest  to  Los  Angeles, 
the  State  of  California,  and  the  Nation. 

Like  the  encouraging  experience  with  my 
two  previous  Congressional  PolU,  I  was  high- 
ly pleased  at  the  overwhelming  response  to 
this  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  affairs 
of  government  by  indicating  your  opinion  on 
these  vital  Issues. 

NUCLEAR   PROLIFERATION 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  I  have  urged  such  top  Admin- 
istration officials  as  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  to  explore  every  possibility  for  inter- 
national agreement  on  stopping  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

With  China's  recent  atomic  explosion,  and 
the  French  Pacific  A-bomb  tests  scheduled 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  time  is  working 
agalns'.  us. 

Unless  we  move  quickly  to  work  out  a  non- 
ppollferatlon  treaty,  with  adequate  safe- 
guards and  Inspection  control  provisions,  we 
may  miss  civilization's  last  real  chance  to 
avoid  nuclear  destruction. 

Por,  as  President  John  Kennedy  said.  "Man- 
kind must  put  an  end  to  war,  or  war  will  put 
an  end  to  mankind". 

PEACETIME    O.I.    BILL 

As  co-author  of  the  new  OI  Bill  of  Rights, 
I  was  proud  to  receive  one  of  the  pens  Presi- 
dent Johnson  used  in  signing  into  law  this 
permanent  program  of  comprehensive  read- 
justment benefits  to  help  some  5  million 
post-Korean  and  Vietnam  veterans  return  to 
civilian  life,  go  to  college,  train  for  a  Job,  and 
have  a  chance  to  buy  a  home  for  their 
families. 

Considered  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  legis- 
lation adopted  by  the  89th  Oongre%,  it  in- 
cludes up  to  4-year8'  college  educaibn  aid, 
vocational  training.  Job  placement  assUtance, 
guaranteed  and  direct  home  loans,  as  well  as 
limited  medical  care  for  non-service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

For  Information  on  applying  for  any  of 
these  fine  programs,  contact  the  Veterans 
Administration  Loe  Angeles  Regional  Office, 
phone:  478-3711. 

CAU 

In  its  20  years  of  service  to  humanity, 
CARE  has  brought  aid,  on  a  person-to-per- 
son basis,  to  millions  all  over  the  world.  And 
with  our  support,  CARE  wlU  continue  to  ful- 
fill this  vital  role  as  long  as  there  are  hungry 
or  reedy  people. 

If  you  want  to  help  in  this  worldwide  effort, 
or  assist  in  the  current  CARE  Vietnam  Re- 
lief drive  to  aid  civilian  war  victims  and 
refugees  in  Vietnam,  send  your  contribution 
to  CARE,  Room  1220,  215  W.  5th  Street.  Los 
Angeles,  CaUfornla,  90013,  phone:  826-3625 


Everybody  Celebrated  National  Maritime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday. May  23.  1966.  marked  the  34th 
annual  celebration  of  National  Maritime 
Day.  This  observance  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  the  first  transatlantic  voyage 
by  any  steam-powered  ship,  the  Ameri- 
can-flag Savannah  in  1819.  National 
Maritime  Day,  1966,  was  marked,  how- 
ever, with  pessimism.  Across  the  Nation 
concerned  citizens  were  eagerly  awaiting 
a  statement  from  the  administration  an- 
nouncing its  long  lost  national  maritime 
policy.  But  there  was  silence.  There 
was  silence,  at  least,  from  Washington. 
But  from  New  York,  from  Houston,  Gal- 
veston, and  from  New  Orleans  angry 
shipbuilders,  and  merchantmen  were 
heard  from.  This  cry  of  despair  could 
have  been  quieted  with  only  a  sure,  clear 
word  about  maritime  policy  from  the  ad- 
ministration. But  there  w&s  only  silence. 
For  the  information  of  Members  of 
Congress  I  Insert  into  the  Record  the 
following  accounts  of  how  National 
Maritime  Day  was  celebrated  by  our 
merchant  marine.  One  article  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  23,  1966. 
and  two  articles  from  the  New  York 
Times,  of  May  21  and  May  23 : 

(Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 

May  23,  1966 1 

For  Ship  Polict  Failures:  U.S.  Raked  Over 

THE  Coals 

Top  spokesmen  for  the  U.S.  ship  operating 

and    shipbuilding    Industries    levelled    their 

most   bitter   criticism   at   the   government's 

maritime  policy — or  lack  of  It — In  Maritime 

Day  speeches  delivered  over  the  weekend. 

Capt,  J.  W.  Clark,  president  of  Delta 
Steamship  Lines  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  American  Steamship  Lines,  also 
had  some  scathing  comments  about  pre- 
sumed friends  and  allies  of  this  coimtry 
whose  merchant  fleets  are  working  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  Communist  cause  in 
Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere. 

Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America,  accvised  the 
Maritime  Administration  of  spouting  "pure 
nonsense"  and  ignoring  fundamental  busi- 
ness and  economic  principles  in  arguing  for 
the  proposal  to  facilitate  even  greater  build- 
ing of  American  ships  in  foreign  shipyards 
than  is  now  the  case. 

Captain  Clark  spoke  Friday  betan  the 
PropeUer  Club  in  Houston.  Mr.  Hood  ad- 
dressed the  Propeller  Club  of  New  Orleans 
on  Saturday. 

FLEET   SINKING    RAPffiLT 

Both  warned  that  the  American-flag  mer- 
chant fleet  Is  sinking  rapidly  into  obsoles- 
cence, Mr.  Hood  charging  that  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  fleet  Is  composed  of  ships  at 
least  20  years  old  and  that  1,200  of  the 
1,400  ships  in  the  mothball  reserve  fleet  are 
virtually  worthless. 

Both  speakers  also  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  failure  to  recognize  the  vital  neces- 
sity ot  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  In  emer- 
gencies or  wartime. 


In  the  light  of  the  Government's  recent 
call  upon  the  steamship  lines  to  provide 
23  more  ships  for  charter  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service,  Captain  Clark  said 
the  lines  and  Federal  officials  are  now 
endeavoring  to  work  out  some  plans  where- 
by adequate  commercial  service  will  be  pro- 
vided for  customers  of  the  lines  despite  the 
diversion  of  more  ships  to  the  Viet  Nam 
sealift. 

"We  will  provide  the  ships,"  Captain  Clark 
said,  referring  to  the  23  vessels  required  by 
MSTS.  "We  recognize  our  obligations  In  a 
time  of  emergency."  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  extremely  preoccupied  with  the  need  to 
service  our  commercial  trade  routes. 

"Once  we  lose  our  commercial  customers 
they  are  always  difficult  to  get  back.  A  very 
effective  solicitation  device  of  some  fair- 
weather  foreign-flag  competitors  is:  'Ameri- 
can-flag ships  will  go  to  war  and  you  had 
better  give  your  cargoes  to  us  while  we  stUl 
have  some  space." " 

This  was  the  mildest  of  Captain  Clark's 
references  to  "our  so-called  NATO  alUes  '• 
He  remarked  ironically  that  American-flag 
shipowners  had  asked  the  Department  of  De- 
fense about  the  possibility  of  utilizing  for 
Viet  Nam  some  ships  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  countries — "and  we  were 
promptly  answered  by  one  of  the  gentlemen 
to  the  effect  that  they  simply  could  not  rely 
upon  foreign-flag  ships  and  therefore  they 
had  to  call  upon  American-flag  ships  " 

Of  the  NATO  alUes,  Captain  Clark 
observed : 

"sad  fact" 
•It's  a  sad  fact  that  not  only  are  they  not 
assisting  us  to  any  extent  In  the  Viet  Nam 
conflict  but  In  many  instances  their  ships 
are  being  chartered  to  the  Communists  for 
service  to  the  port  of  Haiphong,  or  they  are 
called  at  the  adjacent  mainland  ports  of 
China,  such  as  Pakhoi,  Whampoe  or  the  Is- 
land of  Hainan,  and  transshipping  their 
cargoes  to  small  coastal  vessels  for  delivery 
to  the  Communists. 

"They  have  done  the  same  thing  In  the 
case  of  Cuba.  These  people  are  chartering 
their  vessels  to  the  Russians  through  the 
important  Baltic  Exchange,  located  In 
London. 

"This  means  that  the  Communists  can  free 
their  ovm  shipping  to  engage  in  direct  traffic 
with  Cuba  and  North  Viet  Nam.  while  char- 
tered NATO  ally  ships  can  be  used  in  other 
Communist  traffic  and  not  be  subjected  to 
the  U.S.  'black  Ust.' 

"The  results  are  the  same.  They  might 
just  as  well  be  going  Into  North  Viet  Nam 
under  such  circumstances." 

Russia  is  building  ships  on  such  a  scale 
that,  at  the  present  rate  of  Soviet  gain  and 
U.S.  decline,  the  Russian  merchant  fleet  will 
be  almost  twice  the  size  of  this  country's 
within  10  years,  he  added. 

"The  Russians  are  now  actively  partici- 
pating in  International  trade  organizations, 
and  recently  they  rejoined  the  Baltic  Ex- 
change as  a  fuU  member."  Captain  Clark 
went  on.  "They  have  reached  agreement  with 
our  European  friends  in  International  or- 
ganizations to  'combat  discrtmlnatlons  in 
world  shipping.' " 

"Public  announcements  indicate  that  the 
effect  WlU  be  to  direct  an  attack  against 
Western  Hemisphere  shipping,  not  only  the 
United  States,  but  also  the  developing  fleeu 
of  Latin  American  nations. 

"In  this  they  are  apparently  alUed  with  an 
European  shipping  group  known  as  'Colosa.* 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  of  the  vice 
chairmen  of  this  group,  one  Is  a  Norwegian 
and  the  other  is  a  German."* 

Captain  Clark  also  attacked  the  Defense 
Department's  plan  for  "fast  deptloyment  lo- 
gistic ships" — vessels  loaded  with  military 
suppUes   that   would   be   stationed    at   key 
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points  around  the  world  bo  they  could  make 
rapid  deliveries  at  any  trouble  spots. 

He  said  Admiral  Arlelgb  Burke,  former 
chief  of  naval  operations,  had  authorized 
him  to  quote  Admiral  Burke  as  saying  that 
he  did  not  consider  this  a  practical  Idea  and 
that  he  had  recommended  against  It  when 
be  was  the  Naval  chief. 

"His  conclusion  was  that  the  plan  seemed 
about  as  workable  as  would  be  a  proposal  to 
have  loaded  freight  trains  sitting  on  sidings 
•gainst  the  possibility  of  their  need  within 
the  Continental  United  States."  said  Captain 
Clark. 

"Whatever  the  merits  of  the  PDLS  program 
are.  our  Committee  on  American  Steamship 
Unes  decided  In  Washington  Just  last  week 
that  we  would  undertake  to  construct  and 
operate  under  long-term  time  charters  with 
the  Navy  Department  additional  vessels, 
similar  to  the  FDLS  type  but  with  commer- 
cial characteristics,  to  supplement  the  Navy 
■ea-Uft  requirements." 

Neither  Captain  Clark  nor  Mr.  Hood  had 
anything  but  the  most  biting  criticism  for 
Maritime  Administrator  Nicholas  Johnson. 
Captain  Clark  said  he  had  caused  confusion 
about  maritime  policies  which  In  turn  had 
generated  labor  unrest — "and  I  think  that 
this  Is  the  direct  cause  of  many  work  stop- 
pages." 

Mr.  Hood  charged  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator's campaign  tor  building  OS. -flag 
ships  abroad  has  "confused  not  only  people 
directly  Involved,  but  also  the  customers.  In- 
vestors and  lenders  without  which  shipyards 
coxild  not  exist."  Mr.  Johnson's  claim  that 
the  overall  health  of  the  American  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  would  not  l>e  seriously  affected 
by  changes  In  the  government  support  pro- 
gram was  described  by  Mr.  Hood  as  "pure 
nonsense." 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  21.  1966] 
Senrvtsa  LcAons  Scout  U.S.  Policy 

Oalvxston,  Tta..  May  20. — An  Indifferent 
public  and  an  "inattentive"  government 
menace  the  future  of  the  merchant  marine, 
a  leading  maritime  official  declared  here  yes- 
terday. 

In  an  address  before  a  Joint  meeting  of 
shipping,  traffic  and  trade  groups.  John 
T.  Gllbrlde.  president  of  the  Todd  Shipyards 
Corporation,  warned  that  Russia  was  already 
carrying  42  percent  of  her  own  foreign  car- 
goes as  compared  to  the  10  percent  that 
American-flag  ships  carried  In  this  country's 
foreign  commerce. 

The  attack  on  Federal  policy  was  one  of 
several  being  made  In  various  ports  by  top 
Industry  officials  In  connection  with  the  an- 
nual observance  of  National  Maritime  Day 
on  Monday. 

Scores  budget  allocation 

The  meeting  here  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Traffic  Club  of 
Galveston -Texas  City  and  the  Proi>eIler  Club 
of  the  Port  of  Galveston. 

Mr.  Gllbrlde  s|x>ke  of  "national  apathy" 
because  the  shipping  industry  operated  "out 
of  sight"  In  Its  vital  role.  He  urged  Federal 
action  to  "correct  this  national  humiliation.'* 
and  he  charged  that  Nicholas  Johnson, 
Maritime  Administrator  of  the  Department 
of  Oommerce.  whose  chief  mandate  Is  pro- 
motion of  the  merchant  marine,  "seems  to 
be  more  Intent  on  presiding  at  its  requiem." 
*The  ^deral  budget  contemplates  ex- 
penditures of  billions  of  dollars  on  space  ad- 
ventures, billions  on  defense,  billions  more 
on  a  variety  of  social  projects,  but  only  a 
fraction  of  1  percent  for  maritime  purposes." 
Mr.  Gllbrlde  declared. 

Mr.  Gllbrlde  said  the  United  States  bad 
grown  far  too  dependent  on  entrusting  Its 
commerce  to  foreign  ships.  The  Vietnam 
crisis  Is  the  latest  example  of  how  foreign 
vessels  are  "unwilling  or  unable  to  help  us 
when  we  find  ourselves  engaged  In  overseas 
entanglements,"  be  said. 


iLDMINISTaATOS  XB  *B»«n.ll> 

(Special  to  The  New  York  Times) 

Houston,  May  20. — Oapt  J.  W.  Clark,  pres- 
ident of  Delta  Lines,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  American  Steamship  Unes. 
said  here  today  that  Nicholas  Johnson, 
"whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly."  was 
making  too  many  public  statements  that 
tended  "to  discredit  the  American  merchant 
marine." 

"In  his  talks  to  lay  audiences  I  am  sure 
that  he  sounds  extremely  plausible."  Captain 
Clark  said.  "But  to  professionals  we  first 
found  Nicholas  Johnson  about  two  years 
ago  to  be  interesting,  then  we  found  him 
to  be  amusing  and  now  we  are  not  only 
frustrated  but  bored  by  his  too-frequent 
public  app)earances." 

Captain   Clark   spoke   at   a   Maritime   Day 
meeting  of  the  Propeller  Club  of  Houston. 
ruTURX  or  n.czT  crrco 
(Special   to  The  New  York  Times) 

Niw  Orleans.  May  20. — The  United  States 
merchant  marine  Is  In  such  serious  difficul- 
ties that  the  nation  may  lose  Its  standing 
as  a  maritime  power  "by  default."  accord- 
ing to  Edwin  M.  Hood,  president  of  the  Ship- 
builders Council  of  America. 

Mr.  Hood  wUl  speak  here  tomorrow  at  a 
meeting  of  the  New  Orleans  Propeller  Club. 
The  council,  which  represents  major  ship- 
building and  ship  repair  Interests  In  the 
country,  today  made  public  the  text  of  his 
address.  In  which  Mr.  Hood  sharply  attacks 
Federal  shipping  authorities  and  Nicholas 
Johnson  In  particular.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
been  accused  of  taking  a  negative  attitude 
toward  the  industry  in  numerous  public 
appearances  in  recent  months. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  23,   1966) 
"Rust    Bucket"    Fleet    Is    CamciziD — 13 

Steamship  Lines  Sat  U.S.   Ignokes  Trxxr 

Wa«  Role — Stcdt  Calx.s  Aiklhts  Unsuitbu 

To  Meet  Defense  Needs 

(By  Edward  C.  Burks) 

Most  of  the  nation's  once  preeminent  mer- 
chant fleet  consists  of  obsolete  "rust  buck- 
ets."  yet  Its  role  In  the  country's  defense  is 
vital  beyond  question. 

This  Is  the  chief  point  of  a  comprehensive 
report  released  yesterday  by  the  Committee 
of  American  Steamship  Lines,  called  Casl. 
which  represents  13  major  privately  owned 
steamship  companies. 

The  report  Is  Intended  to  dispel  any  no- 
tion that  airlifts  can  replace  ships  or  that 
the  United  States  can  win  a  war  without  a 
fast,  modem  merchant  fleet  as  the  supply 
line.  It  notes  that  American-flag  ships  are 
carrying  98  per  cent  of  all  the  supplies  mov- 
ing to  United  States  forces  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

Casl  contends  the  Government  repeatedly 
puts  a  giant  load  on  the  merchant  marine  In 
times  of  crisis,  but  otherwise,  and  especially 
since  World  War  II.  allows  It  to  rust  in 
peace. 

SOVIET    CAINS    noted 

In  peacetime  the  need  for  a  strong  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  "has  been  relegated 
to  the  hip  pocket  of  Government  thinking." 
Casl  says. 

The  situation  Is  especially  critical  now, 
according  to  the  steamship  companies,  be- 
cause the  bugre  mothballed  fleet  built  during 
World  War  U  is  obsolete  and  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  outbuilding  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  rate  at  construction,  the 
Soviet  merchant  fleet  may  exceed  the  ton- 
nage of  the  aging  American  merchant  marine 
by  1970. 

Casl  calls  on  the  Government  to  step  up 
the  merchant  marine  construction  program, 
to  build  up  an  adequate  reserve  fleet  for  fu- 
ture emergencies,  and  to  devise  workable 
policy  on  shipping  to  Vietnam. 

Government  subsidies  are  needed  both  for 


construction  and  operation  of  many  mer- 
chant ships  to  meet  low  wage,  low  cost  for- 
eign competition. 

But  the  report  describes  the  (300-mllllon 
allocated  In  the  Federal  budget  for  such  sub- 
sidies as  "peanuts  compared  to  the  annual 
expenditure  of  95  billion  to  send  a  man  to 
the  moon." 

The  report  also  crttlcizcs  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  S.  McNamara  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officials,  accusing  them  of  down- 
grading a  modem  merchant  fleet  as  a  de- 
fense measure. 

The  document,  the  seventh  In  a  series  of 
Casl  studies  on  merchant  fleet  problem.-;, 
stresses  the  defense  role  played  by  the  mer- 
chantmen since  the  Spanish  American  War 
of  1898.  It  Is  entitled  "The  American  Mer- 
chant Marine:  Hero  In  War — Stepchild  in 
Peace." 

Rear  Adm.  Ralph  K.  James,  retired.  Casl's 
executive  director,  made  sure  that  copies  of 
the  "document  of  proof"  were  distributed  to 
the  Defense  Department  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 

According  to  the  report,  short-sighted  pol- 
icy has  forced  the  Government  to  take  dras- 
tic emergency  measures  to  build  up  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  meet  each  war  crisis  In  this 
century.  It  notes  forty  wars  In  the  world 
since  1945.  "any  one  of  which  could  have 
erupted  into  a  larger  scale  conflict"  Involving 
the  United  States.    Of  course,  several  did. 

KOREAN    WAR    CITED 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  War  In  1950, 
the  United  States  could  still  draw  on  Ite 
vast  mothballed  fleet  from  War  II. 

But  Casl  says  there  was  a  vast  difference 
in  the  status  of  the  merchant  fleet  when 
President  Johnson  initiated  the  big  buildup 
of  American  forces  In  Vietnam  last  year  and 
called  on  the  merchant  marine  to  supply 
them. 

There  were  plenty  of  bottoms — about 
1.500 — In  the  American  reserve  fleet.  They 
were  not  only  old,  but  some  were  also  ex- 
tremely slow  by  modem  standards.  These 
were  the  lO-to-12  knot  Liberty  ships. 

In  addition,  says  the  report,  "mothball  Ing 
had  been  done  on  a  minimal  scale."  The 
ships,  it  says,  "had  been  put  away  with  In- 
sufficient protective  coating,  and  no  effort 
has  been  made  to  really  preserve  them  while 
In  storage." 

Oasl  found  the  Defense  Department  re- 
luctant at  first  to  spend  more  than  about 
$325,000  to  reactivate  each  vessel,  although 
shipyards  said  that  $75,000  to  $100,000  more 
was  needed.  Costs  have  since  risen  to  about 
$421,000  per  vessel. 

But  there  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  help  In 
the  shipyards,  and  skilled  seamen  are  also  in 
short  supply  "t>ecau8e  the  Industry  has  been 
permitted  to  slip  to  such  a  low  ebb,"  the  re- 
port adds. 

Barly  this  year  the  Government  stated 
that  only  258  of  the  vessels  In  the  reserve 
or  "mothball"  fleet  had  a  speed  of  14  knots 
or  better. 

During  the  Vietnam  buildup  last  year,  the 
steamship  Unes  committee  found,  the  United 
States  was  "in  a  phony  position"  In  being 
listed  as  first  In  merchant  ship  capacity  in 
the  world.  That  was  because  "bloc  obso- 
lescence" had  overtaken  most  of  the  fleet. 

"Three-fifths  of  the  nation's  capacity  was 
inactive  and  In  mothballs,  while  more  than 
four-fifths  of  the  active  fleet  was  at  least 
20  yefirs  old." 

The  true  picture  was  that  the  United  States 
had  declined  to  twelfth  in  the  world  In  mer- 
chant ship  construction,  according  to  the 
report.  It  had  dropped  to  sixth  In  the  size  of 
Its  active  merchant  fleet,  "the  bulk  of  which 
was  obsolete." 

FOREIGN    SHIPS    USED 

Por  the  first  time  foreign  ships  were  used 
to  supplement  American  vessels  on  main 
trade  routes,  maintained  on  a  subsidized 
basis  by  the  Government.    The  Government 
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also  invited  foreign  shipowners  to  bid  on 
transporting  military  supplies  to  Europe  and 
Asia. 

The  ship  companies  see  a  crisis  In  the 
fieet's  ability  to  measiire  up  to  responsibil- 
ities. The  American  economy  is  taking  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  raw  materials.  Fur- 
thermore. It  depends  Increasingly  on  Imports, 
and  requires  "reliable  transportation  by  sea 
of  these  vital  raw  products." 

At  the  same  time  it  has  taken  over  from 
Britain  and  Prance  the  task  of  keeping  world 
trade  lanes  open  and  supplying  military 
forces  on  far  fronU.  This,  the  steamship 
companies  say.  Is  all  being  done  with  "a 
plt>ellne  of  rust  buckets  struggling  in  an  ef- 
fort to  continue  operating." 

Casl  feels  that  the  Government  has  been 
unreaUstlc  In  chartering  some  of  the  newest 
and  fastest  merchant  ships  on  the  Vietnam 
supply  run.  diverting  them  from  commercial 
trade  routes  built  up  at  much  cost  by  the 
steamship  companies. 

The  reasoning  is  this:  Vietnamese  port  fa- 
cilities are  so  limited  that  the  fast  ships  wait 
"weeks  on  end"  to  berth.  The  industry  felt 
that  slower  ships  would  be  Just  as  useful. 

Prom  JiUy  to  December  last  year,  the 
steamship  lines  say,  they  lost  425,000  tons  of 
commercial  cargo  and  $16,500,000  In  revenue 
because  their  fast  ships  were  diverted  from 
trade  routes  and  chartered  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  Vietnam  service.  The  cargo  was 
picked  up  by  foreign-flag  operators  vrtth  a 
resulting  adverse  effect  on  United  States  bal- 
ance of  payments.  Casl  says. 

The  report  is  at  pains  to  show  that  air- 
lifts cannot  substitute  for  shipping.  War 
supplies  transported  overseas  by  ships  varied 
only  from  100  per  cent  In  the  Spanlsh-Ameri- 
Ican  war  to  99  per  cent  In  the  Korean  War 
and  98  per  cent  today,  the  Industry  points 
out. 

The  projected  C-5A  giant  Jet  cargo  plane 
will  handle  "only  60  to  55  tons  of  cargo." 
According  to  the  ship  owners  "that's  but  a 
drop  In  the  bucket  on  the  defense  dollar- 
return  realized  from  the  transportation  of 
cargo  in  a  modem,  large,  fast  cargo  ship." 
This  is  described  as  a  vessel  of  25  to  30  knots. 
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Its  trade.  These  were  either  withdrawn  or 
made  available  only  for  exorbitant  prices. 
Although  the  United  States  buUt  up  a  fleet 
of  14.7-mllllon  deadweight  tons,  the  first 
war  had  ended  before  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  was 
ready. 

"We  did  not  have  the  ships  when  we  needed 
them  most,"  the  government  conceded.  To 
a  lesser  extent  the  same  was  true  in  World 
War  II.  Then  6.600  ships  of  54-mlUlon  dead- 
weight tons  were  contracted  for.  The  fleet 
peak  was  In  1945:  4.125  ships  of  44,400.000 
deadweight  tons. 


Progren  Along  the  C.  &  0,  Canal 


AIRLIFT   CRITICIZED 

Commetlng  on  "Operation  Big  Lift,"  the 
air  transport  of  15,000  soldiers  from  Texas 
to  Germany  In  240  planes  In  three  days  in 
1964,  the  report  emphasized  that  they  carried 
only  light  equipment  with  them  The  heavy 
battle  equipment  used  In  their  exercise 
abroad  had  been  delivered  by  ship.  Casl 
asks  what  would  happen  In  a  real  combat 
situation  if  the  heavy  equipment  could  not  be 
pre-poeltloned. 

The  report  notes  there  Is  a  fleet  of  418 
vesseU  of  all  types.  Including  the  relics 
out  of  mothballs,  now  on  the  Vietnam  sup- 
ply run. 

It  also  indicates  considerable  pride  In  the 
103  modern,  fast  cargo  ships  that  have  been 
added  to  the  merchant  fleet  at  a  cost  of  $1 
billion  In  recent  years  under  the  Government 
subsidy  program.  Thirty-nine  more  vrtll 
soon  Join  them.  What  the  Industry  wants 
Is  many  more. 

The  member  companies  of  Casl  are  Ameri- 
can Mall  Line,  American  President  Lines. 
Delto  Steamship  Lines,  Parrell  Lines,  Grace 
Line,  Gulf  &  South  American  Steamship 
Company.  Lykes  Brothers  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Moore-McCormack  Lines.  Pacific  Par 
East  Line,  Prudential  Unes,  States  Steam- 
ship Company,  The  Oceanic  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  United  States  Lines. 

Today  there  are  about  900  privately  owned, 
active  American  merchant  ships  in  ocean- 
borne  commerce.  Of  the  600  In  foreign 
trade,  about  60  tankers  have  speeds  of 
around  15  knots,  and  about  116  dry  cargo 
ships  In  operation  or  buUdlng  have  speeds 
over  20  knots. 

In  World  War  I,  President  Wilson  launched 
a  massive  building  program  because  the 
United  States  depended  on  foreign  ships  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr,  MATHIAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  advocated  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  valuable  C.  &  O.  Canal 
National  Monument  Into  a  C.  &  O.  Canal 
National  Historical  Park,  as  a  spur  to  the 
restoration  and  recreational  development 
of  this  unique  historical  and  scenic  re- 
source. I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  progress  is  now  being  made,  along 
the  canal  itself  if  not  yet  in  Washing- 
ton. 

At  the  12th  annual  reunion  hike  and 
banquet  of  the  C.  &  O.  Canal  Associa- 
tion on  April  221  the  dedicated  members 
of  that  assottation  unanimously  re- 
afSrmed  their  conviction  that  a  C.  &  O. 
Canal  Natlonll  Historical  Park  should 
be  establlshea  without  further  delay. 
More  than  4io  people  joined  Supreme 
Court  JusticejWilliam  O.  Douglas,  Asso- 
ciation PresiAnt  Ellery  Fosdlck,  Incom- 
ing President  Paul  Hauck  and  the  alumni 
of  the  famoui  1954  hike  for  the  annual 
day  on  the  canal,  a  day  which  under- 
lined again  the  great  attraction  which 
the  canal  holds  for  people  of  all  ages. 
I  regret  that  recent  surgery  prevented 
me  from  joining  the  members  of  the 
association  on  April  23,  and  am  very 
glad  that  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Mr,  Morton,  a  member 
of  the  House  Interior  Committee,  could 
attend  the  banquet  to  declare  his  own 
endorsement  of  the  proposed  C.  L  O 
Canal  National  Historical  Park. 

I  regret  that,  despite  these  signs  of 
wide  support  for  the  park,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  not  yet  seen  fit 
to  submit  any  report  on  my  bill,  H.R. 
9366,  which  has  been  before  the  House 
Interior  Committee  since  last  June  25 
As  the  Washington  Post  declared  In  an 
editorial  on  AprU  26,  "the  proposed 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Park  could  be  an 
immediate  and  direct  step  toward  the 
larger  objective"  of  a  Potomac  Valley 
Park  system,  and  should  be  endorsed  by 
the  Interior  Department  for  action  this 
year. 

It  is  very  encouraging  that  the  lack  of 
energy  in  Washington  has  not  deterred 
canal  enthusiasts  from  acting  on  their 
own  initiative  to  begin  restoration  and 
improvement  of  the  canal.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  able  and  imaginative 
canal    superintendent,    W.    Dean    Mc- 


Clanahan,  more  and  more  conservation 
and  sportsmens'  groups  in  western  Mary- 
land have  begvm  to  discuss  specific  devel- 
opment projects.  Through  local  efforts, 
I  believe  that  great  progress  can  be  made 
toward  cleaning  up  the  canal,  rewater- 
Ing  appropriate  portions  of  it.  improving 
the  towpath,  and  publicizing  widely  the 
tremendous  recreational  assets  of  tills 
historic  waterway. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  Post  editorial  and 
an  article  about  Superintendent  Mc- 
Clanahan's  proposals,  from  the  Hagers- 
town  Morning  Herald  of  May  19 : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  26.  1966) 
Stalled  C.  &  O.  Canal  Bill 

The  annual  hike  of  Justice  Douglas  and 
other  devotees  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Canal  towpath  came  as  a  reminder  that 
nothing  has  been  done  this  year  to  assure  the 
preservation  of  this  great  recreational  asset. 
Representative  Charles  McC.  Mathlas  has 
been  pressing  for  action  on  his  bill  to  ex]>and 
the  C&O  Canal  National  Monument  into 
a  national  historical  park,  with  help  from 
many  sources.  But  no  hearings  have  been 
held. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  current  stalemate 
appears  to  be  the  lack  of  positive  support 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  No  re- 
port on  the  bill  has  thus  far  been  forth- 
coming from  the  Department.  It  is  true 
that  an  Interdepartmental  Task  Force  on  the 
Potomac  recommended  prompt  establish- 
ment of  a  Potomac  Valley  Park  a  few  months 
ago.  Although  this  would  Include  the 
C&O  Canal  property,  It  Is  essenUally  a 
long-range  concept.  To  carry  It  out,  large 
sums  will  be  necessary  for  the  acquisition 
of  recreational  lands,  for  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  George  Washington  Country 
Parkway  and  so  forth. 

The  proposed  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Park 
could  be  an  Immediate  and  direct  step  toward 
the  larger  objective.  It  Is  especially  urgent 
to  acquire  the  additional  lands  needed  for 
campgrounds  and  further  protection  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  park  running  from  Wash- 
ing to  Cumberland.  We  think  Interior 
should  give  the  C&O  NaUonal  Historical  Park 
bill  a  hearty  endorsement  and  press  for  Its 
enactment  In  the  present  session. 

(From     the    Hagerstown    Morning    Herald. 

May  W.  1966] 

Restoration  Plans  Disclosed:  C.  &  O.  Canal 

Will  Live  Again 

(By  Harry  Warner) 

The  C&O.  Canal  wUl  live  again  at  two 

points  In  Washington  County. 

Moreover,  many  other  areas  In  Washington 
County  have  been  ticketed  for  recreational 
development  along  the  historic  waterway. 

Dean  McClanahan.  superintendent  of  the 
C.  &  O.  Canal  National  Monument,  unveiled 
tentative  plans  for  the  future  during  a  talk 
to  the  Wllllamspart  C.  &  O.  Canal  Club 
Wednesday  night. 

Five  points  have  been  chosen  for  extensive 
restoration  of  the  canal  along  Its  185-mlle 
length.  Those  In  this  county  wlU  be  at  Pour 
Locks  and  Harpers  Perry,  If  present  plans 
work  out. 

McClanahan  envisioned  rewaterlng  of  the 
canal  at  these  points,  construction  of  full- 
size  replicas  of  the  canal  boats  that  used  to 
go  up  and  down  the  waterway,  restoration 
and  refurnishing  of  the  lock  houses,  cjw- 
penter  shops,  and  mule  barns,  and  putting 
back  Into  operating  condition  locks  and  as- 
sociated faculties. 

Similar  historical  development  Is  planned 
for  the  canal  at  the  North  Branch  area  near 
Ciimberland,  Paw  Paw  around  the  famous 
tunnel,  and  at  Seneca  Creek,  he  said. 

The  superintendent  Usted  these  Washing- 
ton County  sites  as  under  consideration  for 
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recreational  development:  McCoy  Ferry,  the 
town  of  Hancock,  town  of  Willlamsport.  Tay- 
lors Landing,  Danx  No.  Pour,  Port  Frederick. 
Mountain  Lock,  and  Shinhams. 

Altogether,  20  area«  are  tentatively  llated 
for  recreational  development  for  the  canal 
as  a  whole. 

Poeelbllltlee  for  these  areas  would  Include 
boat  launching  ramps,  docks,  camping 
grounds,  picnic  facilities,  comfort  stations, 
parking  space,  and  water  supply,  McLanahan 
pointed  out. 

The  speaker  emphasized  the  Importance 
of  cooperation  between  the  National  Park 
Service  and  local  groups,  particularly  the 
county  government  and  the  two  towns  along 
the  canal.  He  suggested  a  link  between  the 
NFS  plans  and  the  county's  developing  park 
system. 

"We'll  put  every  ounce  of  strength  Into 
this  program,  and  we  hope  you'll  give  us 
assistance."  he  hold  the  group.  "Any  devel- 
opments will  b«  for  the  benefit  of  the  four- 
state  area. 

"If  any  of  you  have  Ideas  about  the  canal's 
future,  I'd  like  to  hear  them." 

No  time  schedule  was  given  for  completion 
of  the  projects.  But  the  speaker  revealed  one 
event  affecting  the  canal  that  Is  only  two 
weeks  In  the  future. 

On  June  1.  he  said,  the  "canal  will  be 
spliced  back  together  as  one  unit."  This 
will  happen  when  the  NFS  puts  the  entire 
canal  under  the  National  Capital  Region. 
Fart  of  It  Is  now  under  the  Philadelphia 
Region  of  the  agency. 

The  superintendent  estimated  that  18  mil- 
lion persons  form  the  recreational  potential 
of  the  canal,  and  he  linked  it  with  the  more 
ambitious  Potomac  Valley  Park  that  baa 
been  proposed  for  the  river  basin. 

Melvln  Kaplan,  president  of  the  Williams- 
port  club.  Introduced  the  speaker  and  an- 
nounced that  revised  maps  of  the  canal 
will  soon  come  off  the  presses  for  the  con- 
venience of  hikers  and  other  users  of  the 
towpath. 

Wolff     Endorses     National     Council    of 
Ginrchcs  Fonnola  for  Peace  in  Viet- 


black  or  white  solution;  we  must  con- 
stantly and  aggressively  search  for  new 
ways  to  bring  a  just  peace  to  that 
troubled  land.  I  have  not  seen  a  clearer 
articulation  of  a  general  road  to  follow 
toward  peace  in  Vietnam  than  that  out- 
lined by  Eugene  Carson  Blake,  stated 
clerk  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  five  points 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  are  sim- 
ilar to  positions  adopted  by  national 
Catholic  and  Jewish  groups.  The  five 
points  Include: 

( 1 )  a  United  Nations-convened  peace  con- 
ference with  representation  by  all  Interested 
parties;  (2)  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  unconditional  discussion 
and  negotiation:  (3)  strict  adherence  on  the 
part  of  the  U.S.  to  the  policy  of  avoiding 
bombing  of  centers  of  population  in  North 
Viet  Nam;  (4)  increased  efforts  to  relieve  the 
desperate  plight  of  non-combatants  in  South 
Viet  Nam;  (5)  a  phased  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  and  bases  from  Viet  Namese  ter- 
ritory, if  and  when  they  can  be  replaced  by 
adequate  international  peacekeeping  forces; 

The  search  for  peace  must  continue; 
every  available  means  must  be  explored. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  support  the  five  points 
enumerated  above  as  I  do. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 


or    NCTf    TOBK 

'   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AnVES 

Wednesday.  May  18. 1966 

Mr.  WOLPP.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  Vietnam  does  not  lend  itself  to  a 
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BCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
prettiest  page  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  May  22  unfortunately  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  The  reason  Is  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  page  displays  a  spec- 
tacular view  looking  toward  the  10,042- 
foot  summit  of  Beartooth  Pass  at  the 
Montana-Wyoming  border. 

The  other  one-fourth  of  the  page 
carries  an  essay  by  Jeanne  Beaty  of 
Missoula,  Mont.  Under  the  headline  "I 
Have  Need  of  the  Sky,  I  Have  Business 
With  the  Grass,"  taken  from  a  poem  by 
Richard  Hovey,  Mrs.  Beaty  describes 
some  of  her  experiences  hiking  and 
climbing  In  the  wilderness  areas  of  my 
home  State  and  several  of  Its  neighbors. 
She  goes  on  to  outline  a  number  of  the 
wilderness  trips  available  to  the  public 
and  sponsored  by  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations In  the  West. 

A  well-written  article  such  as  Jeanne 
Beaty's  helps  bring  home  the  meaning 
of  our  efforts  In  the  Congress  to  pre- 
serve the  wilderness  for  the  enjoyment 
of  all  and  to  conserve  the  land  which 
Is  our  birthright.  It  is,  therefore,  appro- 
priate for  me  to  bring  such  an  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  -do  so 
reaUzing  at  the  same  time  that  it  pre- 
sents a  threat  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
quorum.  For  those  of  us  here,  with 
nothing  to  put  under  our  feet  but  tile  or 
carpet  or  pavement,  are  bound  to  be 
tempted  to  take  our  feet  out  to  the  wild- 
erness Mrs.  Beaty  brings  so  vividly  to  our 
minds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Hav«  Need  or  the  Skt,  I  Have  Business 
WrrH  THE  Grass 
(By  Jeanne  Beaty) 
Missoui-a,  Mont. — It  has  been  nearly  four 
years  since  I  climbed  to  Jackson  Glacier,  on 
the  Continental  Divide  In  Glacier  NaUonal 
Park.    Yet,  I  can  stiU  recall  a  moment  when 
I  sat  on  a  slab  of  limestone — it  was  Jtiat  be- 
low the  snowline  alongside  the  glacier — with 
water  spilling  over  the  edge  of  the  slab  from 
A  clear,  cool  pool  beside  me. 

The  air  was  cool  and  clear,  but  the  sun 
was  warm  on  that  Augiist  afternoon.  Below 
me  lay  the  mlle-wlde  cirque,  or  hoUow,  with 
lU  massive  tiers  of  tated,  yellow  bedrock, 
from  which  the  loe  had  retreated  In  the  last 
60  years.    It  had  been  an  exhausting  climb. 
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but  I  was  suddenly  swept  with  the  exhilara- 
tion of  Just  being  alive. 

I  can  recall,  too,  the  inescapable  feeling, 
as  I  looked  out  across  the  mountain  wilder- 
ness of  the  park,  that  I  was  sitting  in  the 
upper  row  of  a  ruined  amphitheater  that  had 
been  dedicated  to  some  ancient  gods. 

At  times,  when  the  telephone  has  rung 
repeatedly  and  vcrtces  try  to  sell  me  maga- 
zines, vacuum  cleaners  or  aluminum  siding 
for  the  house;  when  traffic  has  been  unduly 
frustrating  as  I  fetched  the  children  to  after- 
school  lessons;  when  life  has  seemed  an  end- 
lees  round  of  committee  meetings  to  plan 
political  campaigns,  to  develop  community 
programs  or  to  solve  church  problems,  I  de- 
liberately remember  this  wilderness  trip  to 
Jackson  Glacier. 

Sometimes,  I  recall  another  trip — to  a  spec- 
tacular series  of  waterfalls  in  a  narrow  can- 
yon In  the  western  wall  of  California's  White 
Mountains,  the  highest  desert  range  in  the 
Great  Basin.  Not  even  a  trail  leads  to  the 
pothole  at  the  base  of  the  bedrock  rim  from 
which  the  final  cascade  leaps.  My  husband, 
who  Is  a  physical  geographer,  and  I  had  to 
climb  the  face  of  a  fault  scarp,  or  declivity,  to 
reach  this  overlook,  I  remember  the  feeling 
of  genuine  accomplishment  that  I  experi- 
enced on  reaching  this  vantage  point. 

In  the  heart  of  Idaho,  from  a  dirt  road  In  a 
deep,  rock-walled  canyon,  one  can  see  for  a 
half-mile  up  the  lower  Middle  Pork,  a  wild 
river  that  flows  through  the  Idaho  Primitive 
Area.  Long  ago,  my  husband  and  I  spent  a 
summer  on  a  Forest  Service  lookout  20  miles 
back  in  this  wUderness.  I  have  stood  at  tills 
canyon  Junction  more  often  In  memory  than 
in  fact,  thinking  that  this  was  the  most 
beautiful  spot  on  earth. 

RECOLLECTIONS    OF   SANCTtTART 

These  recollections  are  like  safety  valves, 
reminding  me  of  places  without  telephones 
or  automobiles,  where  the  closest  thing  to  a 
committee  meeting  is  an  Informal  gather- 
ing around  the  campfire  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
hike  or  ride.  I  may  not  see  them  often,  but 
I  know  they  are  there,  like  sanctuaries,  to  be 
relished  again  and  again. 

Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  feeling.  The  wil- 
derness is  becoming  more  popular  every  year. 
In  the  last  decade,  visitors  to  virllderness  areas 
in  the  northern  Rockies  have  nearly  tripled  In 
number.  In  fact,  a  few  Forest  Service  of- 
ficials are  becoming  concerned  about  over- 
use of  these  wilderness  areas  by  grazing  pack 
animals. 

Like  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  American 
Forestry  Assocaltlon.  the  WUderness  Society 
la  one  of  the  country's  principal  watchdogs 
of  the  wilderness  and  an  exponent  of  wil- 
derness values.  The  society  has  expanded  its 
sunmier  program  to  meet  tlie  demand  of 
increasing  numbers  of  visitors. 

The  society  offers  a  variety  of  hiking  and 
riding  tripw  for  those  who  want  guided  intro- 
ductions to  the  wilderness.  These  series  be- 
gins in  the  Pecos  Wilderness  of  New  Mexico 
In  mid-June  and  ends  with  a  second  trip  m 
the  same  area  In  late  Septem.ber. 

Nine  other  riding  tripe  are  on  the  so- 
ciety's schedule,  including  Journeys  Into  the 
Bob  MarshaU  Wilderness  in  Montana,  the 
Selway-Bltterroot  Wilderness  of  Idaho,  the 
Teton  and  Yellowstone  Park  Wilderness  Areas 
in  Wyoming,  the  NcH-th  Cascades  Wilderness 
in  Washington  and  the  Rio  Grande  and  San 
Juan  Wilderness  in  Oolorado.  These  are  10- 
to  la-day  riding  trips  that  range  in  cost 
from  S250  to  tSlS. 


The  American  Forestry  Association  has 
scheduled  18  trips  for  its  TraU  Riders  of  the 
Wilderness  summer  program.  The  tripe  are 
scheduled  to  begin  late  this  month  In  Great 
Smokey  Mountains  National  Park. 

RIDES   AND   CANOB   TRIPS 

Besides  duplicating  many  of  the  Wilderness 
Society's  trips,  the  association  will  also  spon- 
sor rides  into  the  Wind  River  Mountains  of 
Wyoming,  the  Anaconda-Plntlar  Wilderness 
of  Montana,  the  Glacier  Peak-Lake  Chelan 
area  of  Washington  and  the  High  Sierras  of 
California.  It  will  also  offer  a  canoe  expedi- 
tion in  Maine's  Allagash  Wilderness  In  late 
Aug:ust. 

Information  on  these  trips  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Forestry  Association  at  919  17th 
Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20006.  Infor- 
mation on  the  wide  variety  of  outings  ar- 
ranged by  the  Sierra  Club,  which  now  In- 
cludes family  burro  trips,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  club's  headquarters  In  Mills  Tower. 
San  Francisco  94104. 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  the  WUderness 
Society  has  organized  three  back-packing 
trips  In  Colorado.  Two  are  scheduled  f<M:  the 
Gore  Range  Wilderness  and  one  for  the  Flat 
Tops  Wilderness.  These  are  seven-day  hikes 
for  which  the  outfitter  furnishes  everything 
but  clothes  and  personal  items  for  a  cost 
of  (160. 

Seven  hilling  trips  have  been  scheduled 
by  this  group.  They  will  penetrate  the  Mis- 
sion Mountains  and  Jewel  Basin  WUderness 
Areas,  both  in  Montana;  Idaho's  Selway- 
Bltterroot  Wilderness  and  the  Great  Gulf 
Wilderness  In  New  Hamjjshlre. 

These  hikes,  nine  or  10  days  In  length, 
oost  $160.  Information  on  all  trips  can  bs 
obtained  from  the  Western  Regional  Office 
of  the  Wilderness  Society,  2422  Downing 
Street,  Denver. 

FAVORITE    TRIPS 

My  favorite  wilderness  trips  are  those  In 
the  last  group — the  hikes  on  which  a  pack 
string  carries  all  the  gear.  Idut  year,  the 
Wilderness  Society  took  a  group  of  vacation- 
ists into  the  Mission  Mountains  In  western 
Montana;  the  trip  to  the  Mission  Mountains 
wlU  be  repeated  this  year.  -^ 

The  area  Is  one  of  the  OKist  spectacular 
mountain  fronts  In  the  Rockies.  It  rises 
from  a  checkerboard  valley  Soar  of  small 
ranches  to  glaciated  heights  of  more  than 
10,000  feet.  The  western  slope  of  the  range 
Is  owned  mostly  by  Indians  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation,  while  the  eastern  face  Is  na- 
tional forest  to  a  large  extent. 

Such  hiking  groups  are  Umited  to  20.  with 
a  physician  and  a  representative  of  the  so- 
ciety for  every  group.  ParUclpants  come 
from  all  over  the  country  and  vary  widely 
In  age  and  Interests.  Last  year,  there  were 
more  women  than  men  on  the  hiking  ven- 
ture into  the  Mission  Mountains. 

Although  eight  miles  a  day  is  the  stand- 
ard hike,  the  distance  covered  can  vary  either 
way.  Some  days,  our  party  covered  more; 
some.  less.  It  was  a  strenuous  Journey- 
climbing  a  major  drainage,  winding  past  sev- 
eral small  lakes  in  the  upper  basin,  crossing 
the  rugged  crest  and  then  trailing  along  the 
eastern  side.  All  this  before  returning  over 
a  second  pass  and  back  to  the  home  rancb. 

After  the  first  day  out,  one  of  the  (rider 
bikers  (00-plus)  found  the  climb  too  roi^^lt 
and  rode  with  the  pcu;k  string  that  carried 
our  gear. 
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The  outfitter's  wife  served  as  cook,  and 
the  party  Ate  weU  on  fresh  vegeitables  »nd 
meat.  The  hikers  packed  their  own  lunches 
after  breakfast,  fished,  swam  In  loe-oold 
lakes,  traveled  at  their  own  pace,  took  side 
hlkea  and  slept  at  night  In  two- man  teepee 
tents.  Prom  a  higher  ridge,  the  cluster  of 
tents   looked   like   an   Indian   encampmervt. 

The  hikers  also  learned  the  prime  rule  of 
the  trail — to  reserve  enough  strength  to  In- 
flate one's  air  mattress  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
They  learned  a  respect  for  the  wilderness. 
They  left  edible  ref\ise  for  the  smaller  ani- 
mals— mamtots.  ground  squirrels  and  chip- 
munks— burned  what  they  oould  of  the  rest 
and  packed  out  all  the  tin  cans  and  other 
debris. 

What  Is  the  attraction  of  the  wilderness? 
Why  do  people  across  the  country  lift  thelr 
votces  and  bUlfolds  In  defense  of  the  wilder- 
ness concept,  and  become  emotional  about  a 
few  hundred  acres  of  mountain  terrain  they 
may  never  have  seen,  when  they  hear  it  Is  to 
be  withdrawn  from  wilderness  status? 

Or.  as  one  Eastern  travel  editor  put  it. 
"What  do  you  crazy  nuts  get  out  of  getting 
on  top  of  an  unfriendly  horse  and  climbing 
np  into  the  mountains,  where  you  don't 
really  belong  since  the  Indians  drove  you 
out  in  the  first  place?  And.  besides,  the 
campflre  coffee  most  likely  will  give  you 
Indigestion." 

His  misconception  about  coffee  is  minor, 
although  even  "side- boiled"  coffee  from  a 
•mokejumper's  wilderness  campflre  tastes 
good.  But  the  misconception  about  "nuts" 
In  the  wilderness  Is  a  major  error. 

BACKING    OFF    FO*    FBISraCTIVE 

There  are  a  few  permanent  hermits,  but 
most  of  those  who  love  and  enjoy  the  wild, 
untouched  regions  of  the  countir  look  to 
such  areas  as  temporary  refuge.  They  pro- 
vide a  chance  to  back  off  from  the  everyday 
world  and  to  regain  perspective.  We  are  not 
ready  to  become  "nuts."  or  to  retreat  from 
clvlUzatlon  and  leave  it  to  the  direction  of 
those  who  do  not  even  recognize  good  coffee. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about  the  Joys 
of  the  wilderness.  They  are  very  simple: 
scenic  grandeur  and  physical  challenge, 
clean  air  and  pure  water,  and  a  vacation 
from  people  and  the  tensions  of  modem 
living. 

Not  all  of  this  country's  natural  beauty 
lies  within  the  boundaries  of  the  national 
parks,  as  the  wilderness  traveler  discovers 
at  virtually  every  turn  of  the  trail. 

VIKWKI)  nr  ISOUiTION 

A  onall.  blue  mountain  lake,  high  up  at 
tb*  head  of  a  canyon  l>eneath  a  gray  rock  rim 
and  viewed  in  relaUve  Isolation,  may  seem 
as  lovely  as  St.  Mary  Lake  in  Glacier  Na- 
tional Park. 

Among  my  favorite  places  are  the  high 
mountain  meadows,  where  the  trees  are 
stunted,  the  mosses  and  lichens  are  soggy 
underfoot  and  where  there  U  always  a  breese 
and  the  sound  of  trickling  water.  All  this 
gives  one  the  tranquil  feeling  that  be  Is 
almost  on  top  of  the  world. 

There  Is  an  exhilaration  in  having  met  the 
physical  challenge.  In  having  endured.  In 
having  climbed  the  pass  or  scaled  the  peak. 
TlM  pleasure  of  going  to  bed  at  the  end  of 
tte  day  j^yslcally  tired,  rather  than  mentally 
Urad.  is  lost  to  most  of  ua  In  the  sedentary 
Uvea  we  will  lead. 

There  are  no  television  sets  or  newspapers 
In  the  wilderness,  and  the  relief  of  missing 
a  law  of  the  world's  dally  crises  is  a  revela- 
ttoA.  It  may  b«  disconcerting  to  the  ego  to 
letum  to  the  world  and  find  it  has  not 
sbaatsred  to  bits  because  of  one's  absence, 
bat  tn  the  long  run  there  are  few  things 
more  reassuring. 

nSBING  FOB  BaZAKTAST 

In  the  meantlnte.  one  can  concentrate  on 
Ampler  pleasures,  such  as  fishing  for  one's 


breakfast,  enjoying  the  camaraderie  of  the 
trail,  drinking  from  a  mountain  stream  or 
watching  the  night  sky  beyond  the  towering 
cliff  at  the  head  of  the  bedroU. 

The  wilderness  has  been  called  savage, 
cruel,  majestic  and  serene.  It  is  none  of 
these.  These  are  emotional  qualities,  and 
the  wilderness  is  impersonal,  without 
emotion. 

It  simply  exists — a  nattiral  landscape — for 
us  to  use  or  not  to  use  as  we  see  fit.  It  does 
not  care.  We  can  destroy  the  wilderness, 
and  we  may,  and  It  will  not  care. 


tuype  In  our  ability  to  feed  and  feed  well 
the  new  great  numbers  of  people.  I  Join 
the  members  of  the  Future  Fanners  of 
America  of  Maryland  In  paying  a  much 
desei-ved  tribute  to  this  fine  young  man. 


A  Foture  Farmer 


The  225th  Anniversary  of  the  Town  of 
Holden,  Mats. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGERS  C.  B.  MORTON 

or   ICAKTI^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday .  May  25. 1966 
Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following:  Several  days 
ago  I  was  paid  a  visit  by  a  young  man 
from  my  district,  Edwin  R.  Fry.  of  Ches- 
tertown.  Kent  County,  Md. 

Visits  from  people  like  Mr.  Fry  make 
the  entire  day  worthwhile.  They  get 
you  thinking  about  the  qualities  of  our 
youth,  particularly  our  yoimg  farmers 
and  about  the  general  good  qualities  of 
hard-working  intelligent  Americans. 

Mr.  Fry  Is  only  18.  but  already  Is  an 
active  farming  partner  with  his  dad. 
Edwin  C.  Fry,  on  1,400  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  and  productive  dairy  land  in  the 
world. 

He  Is  Maryland's  president  of  that  fine 
organization,  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  Is  presently  majoring  in 
dairy  production  at  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. University  of  Maryland  at  near- 
by College  Park. 

The  boy  Is  paying  his  way  through 
college  by  raising  and  selling  Holsteln 
cattle  and  has  25  acres  of  his  father's 
farm  In  production  for  himself. 

He  Is  also  helping  the  United  States 
In  the  export  market  because  in  the  past 
year  he  has  sold  $1,600  worth  of  heifers 
to  Italian  customers. 

I  know  $1,600  is  not  going  to  knock  a 
big  hole  In  our  balance-of-payments 
shortage  but  It  Ls  heartening  to  see  an 
18-year-old  start  tackling  the  problem 
and  making  a  positive  contribution. 

He  Is  more  than  Just  a  good  young 
American  farmer  getting  a  good  educa- 
tion. Talking  with  him  I  learned  that 
he  is  quite  interested  in  the  workings  of 
government  both  at  home  aJid  abroad. 
I  might  add.  he  Is  quite  knowledgeable  In 
this  area  too. 

He  is  taking  his  time  to  help  other 
young  FPA  members  and  next  month 
will  preside  at  the  Maryland  State  Con- 
vention of  this  organization's  2.782  mem- 
bers. He  will  also  attend  the  National 
Youth  Conference  on  Natural  Beauty  and 
Conservation  here  in  Washington  next 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion,  may  I  say 
that  if  the  next  generation  of  farmers 
is  to  be  composed  of  yoimg  men  like 
Ed  Pry.  we  should  have  no  fear  for  the 
plight  of  agriculture.     We  should  take 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF   MASSACHUSnrS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  period  from  May  28  to  June  4 
the  town  of  Holden  will  be  celebrating 
its  225th  anniversary.  Throughout  the 
years  since  its  Incorporation  In  1741,  the 
town  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
economic  life  and  progress  of  Massachu- 
setts. At  one  time  it  was  a  center  of 
cotton  and  woolen  milling.  The  eco- 
nomic profile  has  changed  now,  but 
Holden  is  still  a  thriving  community  sur- 
rounded by  lush  farms. 

From  a  fine  beginning  in  1741,  Holden 
has  continued  to  be  the  peaceful  family 
town  which  is  the  bulwark  of  Massachu- 
setts and  America.  I  congratulate  Its 
citizens  as  they  celebrate  this  Important 
anniversary  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  brief  history  of  Holden. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  histori- 
cal sketch  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

HoLOEN,  Mass.:  Incorporated  1741 
The  first  settlers  ot  HOLDEN  came  from 
CJoncord.  Lexington  and  Boston  to  farm  rich 
parcels  of  land  to  the  north  of  Worcester. 
First  choice  of  land  went  to  Ck)lonel  Adam 
Wlntlirop,  whose  enterprise  and  sagacity 
tlu-ough  18  years  of  service  as  Moderator 
earned  him  the  tiUe  "Pather  of  the  Town". 
Prom  Governor  John  Hancock  the  settlement 
received  a  gift  of  one  acre  of  land  which  be- 
came part  of  Hancock  Common. 

On  January  9.  1741  the  little  community 
was  inoorporated.  It  held  the  first  Town  ' 
Meeting  May  4th.  1741,  In  the  stately  First 
Meeting  House  facing  the  Common.  Two 
weeks  later  the  Town  Fathers  with  commend- 
able foresight  voted  first  "to  have  the  gospel 
preached  in  town"  and  second  "to  have  a 
writing  and  reading  school". 

Holden  was  named  in  honor  of  Samuel 
Holden,  prosperous  London  merchant,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  director  of  the  BMik 
of  England,  whose  deep  interest  in  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies  prompted  him  to  make  many 
generous  glfU  to  the  struggling  settlements. 
By  1765  the  town  boasted  seventy-flve  f.am- 
liles  widely  scattered  over  seven  surrounding 
hills. 

Through  the  ensuing  years  stalwart  sons 
marched  off  in  the  service  of  their  country  to 
secure  the  freedoms  enjoyed  today.  Holden 
men  fought  for  God  and  King  against  the 
French,  then  for  freedom  from  the  tyranny 
of  King  George  »*»•  Third.  CapUln  George 
Webb  was  tfcs  town's  sole  commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  Continental  Army.  It  was  in  his 
Company  tbat  a  young  American  woman. 
Deborah  Bampeoe.  served  through  two  rug- 
ged campalgiM  be<ore  her  disguise  was  dis- 
covered. "The  Holdien  Rifles"  stood  for  Union 
and  Honor  RoJls  bespeak  two  World  Wars 
and  the  conflict  In  Korea. 


By  1830  In  addition  to  its  prosperous  farms. 
Holden  hummed  with  the  activity  of  four  cot- 
ton mills,  two  woolen  mills,  a  quarry,  a  brick- 
yard, two  potash  works,  saw  and  grist  mills. 

Church,  School  and  later  Library  were  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  the  townsfolk 
built.  The  years  passed  and  churches  In- 
creased in  number  as  did  the  schools,  wiiicb 
began  as  Common  Schools  kept  only  tixres 
months  a  year  in  private  houses. 

True  also  to  the  ideals  of  education  estab- 
lished by  the  founding  fathers,  a  gfroup  of 
citizens,  the  Holden  Library  Association,  pro- 
vided for  tiie  circulation  of  books.  In  1888 
its  1400  volumes  were  turned  over  to  the  Gale 
Free  Library,  then  Installed  in  the  new  Da- 
mon Memorial  building  wtiich  it  shared  with 
the  high-school. 

The  Damon  Memorial,  a  "noble  edifice", 
built  of  rugged  native  granite  by  local  lal>or 
at  the  tiehest  of  the  donors,  who  "sought  to 
do  this  Town  some  good  thing",  provided  a 
beautiful  home  for  both  library  and  much- 
needed  high-school.  It  stands  today  a  mon- 
ument to  all  those  who  strove  down  the 
years  "to  bring  about  not  only  fine  thinking 
but  fine  doing".  The  high-school  outgrew 
these  quarters  and  today  the  Library  is  the 
sole  occupant. 

Holden,  then,  continues  as  it  began  225 
years  ago,  a  peaceful.  famUy  town  with 
church,  school  and  library  stUl  solidly  en- 
trenched, thanks  to  those  pious  souls  who  at 
First  Town  Meeting  voted  education  for  the 
young,  a  place  of  worship,  and  a  free  man's 
tax  to  give  support  to  these  Just  blessings. 


Senior  Cidzen  Mooth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  SCHMIDHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  first  of  AprU  of  this  year,  the 
President  issued  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating May  of  1966  as  Senior  Citizen 
Month.  Todat.  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute, as  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
done,  to  the  more  than  2  million  older 
Americans  whom  President  Johnson  has 
asked  us  to  honor  this  month. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  May  of  1966  be 
designated  Senior  Citizen  Month  since 
the  year  that  precedes  it  has  seen  the 
passage  of  so  much  legislation  vital  to 
the  dignity  and  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tions  senior  citizen.  Of  course,  medi- 
care comes  first  to  mind — this  landmark 
law  which  should  go  far  to  remove  the 
fear  and  insecurity  wtilCJi  before  haunted 
the  elderly.  This  wa^the  fear  that  a 
major  illness  would  strike  and  insecurity 
because  a  major  illn^  could  well  mean 
financial  disaster.  I  was  proud  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  Congress  which  passed 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
and  thus  demonstrated  that  we.  as  a  na- 
tion, recognize  our  obligation  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  each  citizen  in  his 
financially  productive  years  may  provide 
security  for  his  future  from  the  specter 
of  long-term  illness. 

Medicare  was  not  the  only  legislation 
by  which  Congress  recognized  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  able  to  live  out  their  lives  with  dig- 
nity and  self-respect.    The  Older  Amer- 


icans Act  of  1&S5,  for  instance,  provided 
for  the  development  of  programs  to  as- 
sist the  aged  in  their  own  communities. 
The  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965  has  among  its  provisions,  aid 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.  Also,  the 
comprehensive  medical  services  estab- 
lishwi  as  a  result  of  the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  1965 
will  benefit  the  elderly  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Insuied  that  the  elderly  wlU  be  included 
in  the  war  on  poverty. 

Much  of  this  legislation,  of  course,  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  the  physical  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens,  since  it  is  this  as- 
pect of  their  lives  which  can  be  most 
directly  benefited  by  governmental  ac- 
tion. This  should  not  be  taken  to  mean, 
however,  that  we  in  Congress  feel  that 
our  only  responsibility  is  to  see  that  the 
aged  are  given  a  life  of  physical  comfort 
and  financial  security  so  that  they  may 
retire  from  any  activity  In  the  commu- 
nity. No,  we  try  to  accomplish  these 
things  first  so  that  we  may  repay  in  small 
part  the  contribution  which  our  senior 
citizens  have  made  to  the  life  of  our 
Nation.  But,  perhaps  more  important, 
so  that  free  from  worry,  pain  and  degra- 
dation, they  may  contribute  to  our  so- 
ciety the  wisdom  which  Ufe  has  given 
them  for  which  we  will  be  eternally  In 
their  debt. 


Edacatort  Vwyf  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 

Mrs.  GRIFTTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time,  when  the  draft  is  calling  thousands 
of  American  boys  Into  the  service  of 
their  country,  attention  is  being  focused 
on  our  draft  policies.  The  following 
suggestions  and  recommendations  of  the 
Metropolitan  Detroit  Science  Club  were 
submitted  to  me  on  May  2  by  Clarence 
W.  Rice,  past  president  I  have  just  re- 
ceived their  permission  to  insert  this 
statement  into  the  Record. 

As  we  see  it,  we  feel  that  any  draft  plan 

must: 

1.  Not  throw  young  men  Into  an  all  out 
scramble  for  high  marks  simply  for  the  sake 
of  marks  whUe  In  ooUege.  This  might  inter- 
fere seriously  In  their  selection  of  courses, 
of  colleges,  and  In  the  way  In  which  a  given 
course  might  be  studied. 

2.  Not  permit  a  deliljerate  failing  of  in- 
telligence tests  to  be  a  method  of  dodging 
the  draft. 

3.  Permit  all  young  people  (both  college 
and  non-college)  to  train  for  their  highest 
level  of  skill  which  they  wish  and  are  able 
to  attain  before  being  drafted.  However, 
reasonable  precautions  must  l>e  made  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  l>ogu«  training 
schools  which  would  serve  simply  as  a  draft 
shelter. 

4.  A  possibility  of  drafting  young  women 
was  discussed  as  a  means  of  providing 
enough  "manpower"  to  enable  aU  young 
people  to  finish  their  vocatioiial  training 
before  being  drafted. 


L.B.J.  Clamp  on  Food  Prices  Compared 
With  laflatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CASOLtNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  Monday,  May  23,  edition  of  the 
Greenville  News,  of  Greenville,  S.C.. 
there  appeared  an  article  entitled  "L.B.J. 
Clamp  on  Food  Prices  Compared  With 
Inflation."  This  article  was  written  by 
Mr.  Ben  Leonard  whose  comments  on 
matters  affecting  farm  policy  appear 
regularly  in  the  Greenville  News. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  a  well-respected  and 
knowledgeable  commentator,  and  this 
particular  article  adds  a  badly  needed 
word  of  caution  to  the  administration's 
efforts  to  achieve  a  voluntary  embargo  by 
the  housewife  on  selected  farm  commod- 
ities. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

L.B.J.  Clamp  on  Food  Prices  Compares  With 

Infuation 
(By  Ben  Leonard,  Farmers'  Market  manager) 
The  present  government  efforts  to  curb 
Infiatlon  by  putting  clamps  on  food  prices 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  case  of  the  curs  being 
■worse  than  the  Illness. 

The  American  pricing  system,  as  contKilled 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  has  long 
been  the  guiding  light  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Even  under  present  and  past  farm 
programs,  price  has  been  the  key  factor, 
although  federal  regulations,  such  as  acre- 
age allotments,  also  have  had  an  effect  on 
production. 

Farmers,  no  doubt,  would  prefer  a  fixed 
price,  if  it  were  high  enough  to  guarantee 
profits.  However,  a  price  htgi^  enough  to  be 
profitable  to  one  individual  often  wUi  cause 
another  to  go  broke.  Then.  too.  if  the  price 
Is  set  high  enough  to  assure  everyone  a  profit, 
everyone  would  Jump  on  the  gravy  train  and 
over-production  would  result. 

Past  experience  shows  that  farm  jwices 
vary  with  production.  If  prices  are  up.  pro- 
duction increases  follow.  When  prices  dip, 
so  does  production.  Admittedly  such  a  sys- 
tem works  a  hardship  on  producers,  but  it 
has  resulted  in  an  always  ample  food  supply 
in  tills  country — something  other  nations 
have  not  been  able  to  claim  under  other 
systems. 

President  Johnson's  sp>ecial  assistant  on 
consumer  affairs.  Mrs.  Esther  Peterson,  re- 
cently advocated  switching  from  fresh  to 
powdered  milk  when  fresh  milk  prices  in- 
creased. 

Considering  the  fact  there  Is  no  apparent 
fresh  milk  storage  in  this  country,  we  look 
upon  this  administration-blessed  advice  as 
irresponsible  tampering  with  a  good  thing — 
supply  and  demand — tliat  would  do  little  to 
curb  inflation. 

So  milk  has  experienced  a  moderate  rise 
In  price  lately.  So  what?  So  has  nearly 
everything  else.  In  reality,  farmers  across 
the  nation  have  been  cutting  their  dairy 
herds;  many  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Again  it's  supply  and  donand.  With  the 
moderate  price  rise,  production  can  l>e  ex- 
pected to  pick  up.  At  least,  that  is  what 
could  be  expected  from  past  history. 
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But.  thould  the  government  eucceed  In 
keeping  the  pcloe  down  and  fjuroera  refr*ln 
from  Incrwtftng  production  while  the  trend 
towMd  IncreMed  reproduction  by  the  popu- 
lace continues,  a  sertous  milk  shortage  could 
develop. 

The  entire  country  la  Indeed  feeling  the 
pinch  ot  Inflation  and  It  la  up  to  the  presi- 
dent and  hU  advisors  to  seek  ways  to  arrest 
thla  economic  cancer. 

la  It  not  better  to  pay  a  penny  or  two 
more  for  a  quart  of  milk,  or  pound  of  fnilta. 
freah  vegetables,  pork,  beef  or  chicken  at 
the  neighborhood  supermarket  than  to  go 
there  and  find  out  there  Unt  any  for  sale 
at  any  price? 


and  put  a  septic  tank  Into  It.  School  taxes 
are  high?  So  let  your  chUdren — or  the  neigh- 
bor's children — grow  up  lUlterate  and  see 
what  happens  In  a  world  where  too  many 
people  can't  re(ul  or  write. 

Bigness  In  government?  No.  not  for  Its 
own  sake.  But  the  world  does  move  and 
doee  get  bigger.  As  for  blgneaa  In  govem- 
mentr— well,  who  asked  for  many  of  the  serv- 
ices now  given  by  "big  government"  In  Wash- 
ington? You  did.  of  course.  What  you 
wanted  you  got.  so  don't  yelp.  You  want 
somebody  else  to  pay  for  It? 


Brotherhood-ia-ActioB 


Big  GovemmcDt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

OP    PCNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pensylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
itiarka,  I  Include  herewith  an  Interesting 
article  by  Martz  Schoffstall  In  a  recent 
Issue  of  the  Reading.  Pa..  Times: 

Bio  OOVXmNMENT 

Good  morning!  And  wUl  you  permit  me  to 
make  weariness  the  subject  of  this  morning's 
eaasay?  My  bones  and  Joints  are  weary  these 
days  but  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  osteology 
today.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  kind  of 
weariness  that  oomes  from  hearing  the  same 
thing  over  and  over  again. 

I  am  weary,  sick  to  the  point  of  emotional 
nausea,  about  hearing  and  reading  of  the 
evils  of  government.  The  folks  who  con- 
stantly complain  about  this  matter  usually 
call  It  "big  government. "  though.  In  all  truth, 
they  mean  all  government,  large  and  small. 
"Big  government,"  they  say  and  write.  "Is 
taking  over.  There  la  no  room  for  Individ- 
ualism any  more,  no  room  for  private  enter- 
prise. 

WeU,  I'm  an  Individual.  I've  been  living 
and  working  in  the  free  enterprise  system  all 
my  life.  And  there's  still  room  for  me — and 
mine.  Of  cotirse,  "big  government"  has  taken 
over.  It  had  to.  WeTe  a  big  country  emd  a 
big  world,  so  bigness,  in  government.  Indus- 
try, business  or  anything  else,  should  not  sur- 
prise or  dismay  ua.  We  are  no  longer  pri- 
marily an  agrlcultixral  economy.  We  are 
really  big.  Ask  any  Texan  or  any  Alaskan. 
If  our  population,  economy.  Industi7.  or  any- 
thing else,  grows,  we  have  to  grow  with  It. 
So.  of  course,  government,  on  every  level, 
continues  to  become  bigger.  How  could  It 
be  otherwise? 

You  hear  people  say.  "Government's  taking 
us  over."  True,  in  a  way.  But  read  a  little 
history  and  you'll  realize  that  government, 
on  every  level,  has  been  "taking  us  over  "  since 
George  Washington  was  administered  the 
oath  of  office.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  for- In- 
stances. You  resent  the  fact  that  the  federal 
goyemment  enters  so  deeply  into  your  life? 
Reply:  Where  would  we  be  without  Social 
Security — and  forget  about  your  prejudices. 
Your  state  taxes  are  too  high?  Where  would 
you  be  without  the  hundreds  of  mUes  of  hard 
roads  the  state  has  buUt  In  Berks  County  In 
the  last  quarter-century?  Your  county  taxes 
are  too  high?  Would  you  throw  several  hun- 
dred old  and  sick  people  Into  a  gas  chamber 
ln^<-.j.ari  of  spending  a  few  dollars  a  year  of 
your  money  to  keep  Berks  Helm  operating? 
Tour  water  rates  are  exorbitant?  WeU  dig 
youieelf  a  well.  You  are  paying  too  much 
for  sanitary  sewers?    Then  dig  yourself  a  hole 


Valley  Forge  Cadets  ia  Italy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or   PrNNSYLVAKlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  55  cadets 
from  the  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 
in  Wayne,  Pa.,  recently  returned  from  a 
spring  trip  to  Rome,  Italy.  Their  deport- 
ment while  abroad  was  exemplary  and 
was  a  credit  to  their  Institution  and  Na- 
tion— in  sharp  contrast  to  the  behavior 
of  many  exhibitionists  and  beatniks  who 
receive  so  much  public  attention.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  to  the 
academy's  superltendent,  Lt.  Oen.  Mil- 
ton O.  Baker,  regarding  the  boys'  visit 
to  Rome  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TEAVEI.  ASSOCIATXS.  InC 

HavcTtoum.  Pa..  April  26.  7966. 
Lt  General  Milton  G.  Bakeb, 
Superintendent.  Valley  Forge  Military 
Academy.  Wayne,  Pa. 

DcAS  GEifKHAi.:  As  In  1965.  our  firm  was 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  land 
arrangements  for  the  Classical  Society's  an- 
nual tour  to  Rome.  We  thus  came  In  close 
contact  with  the  hundreds  of  participants 
from  all  walks  of  life,  color,  creed  and  re- 
ligion (Their  number  this  year  amounted 
to  nearly  1200). 

For  us  this  Is  not  always  an  easy  experi- 
ence. Amerlcain  youngsters  sse  not  accus- 
tomed to  foreign  ways,  are  highly  critical 
of  everything  non-American,  have  great  dif- 
ficulty adapting  themselves  If  the  Interest 
Is  there  to  do  so  (which  It  often  Isn'tl). 
While  all  return  with  glowing  reporU,  this 
Is  not  always  too  important  to  us  when  their 
behavior  abroad  leaves  to  be  desired. 

The  reason  for  this  letter  Is  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  to  you  to  give  me  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  up  with  a  group — so  dif- 
ferent— so  outetendlng.  that  I  kept  watch- 
ing them  In  amazement  and  .  .  .  disbelief. 
This  group  of  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy 
cadets  represented  the  United  States  In  the 
most  honorable  way  which  was  quite  sur- 
prising for  such  young  people.  The  rela- 
tionship to  their  teachers  was  such  that  I 
would  like  you  to  ask  your  admission  de- 
partment to  send  me  an  application  for  my 
(second)   son.  Edward. 

Could  you  also  please  give  me  the  address 
of  Captain  Louis  Rlngler.  a  tough  task- 
master but  spirited  leader  whose  example 
did  so  much  to  make  this  group  such  an 
excellent  example  of  young  American  man- 
hood. 

Sincerely  yours, 

EtoWAKO  G.  SCBLi. 

Lievienant  Commander,  R.N.N.R. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  14.  four  distinguished  American 
citizens  were  honored  with  awards  by 
Brotherhood-in-Action  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  its  human  relations 
conference  and  training  center.  One  of 
the  recipients  of  this  award  was  Hon. 
Charles  H.  Tuttle.  president  of  Brother- 
hood-in-Action and  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, who  offered  an  eloquent  acceptance 
speech  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  three 
other  award  winners.  Much  has  been 
said  about  brotherhood,  and  all  too  much 
has  become  a  cliche,  but  Mr.  Tuttles  re- 
marks, coming  from  one  who  has  prac- 
ticed this  concept  in  word  and  deed 
throughout  his  lifetime,  are  a  reminder 
of  the  ideal  toward  which  all  men  of 
good  will  are  striving. 

I  should  like  to  Include  in  the  Record 
some  of  his  comments  as  reported  In  the 
Villager,  a  fine  newspaper  serving  the 
Greenwich  Village  community.  I  hop>e 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
read  It. 

BaOTHEKHOOD-IN  -  ACTIOH 

Our  esteemed  neighbor  the  Honorable 
Charles  H.  Tuttle.  President  of  Brotherhood- 
In-Actlon,  at  the  dinner  dedicating  lu  Hu- 
man Relations  Conference  and  Training 
Center  Monday  evening.  May  18,  at  the  Hotel 
Americana,  spoke  for  himself  and  for  four 
others  who  received  BIA  Awards  following 
the  dedication  of  the  building  by  Governor 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  The  four  were  the 
Hon.  Thurgood  Marshall,  Albert  A.  List,  the 
Hon.  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  and  Irving  Gelst 
No  one  In  the  capacity-taxed  ballroom 
listened  more  attentively  than  the  evening's 
special  guest.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  as 
Mr.  Tuttle  spoke :  ^ 

In  accordance  with  my  assignment  by  our 
Program  Committee  to  speak  briefly  for  all 
the  recipients.  I  venture  the  belief  that  we 
regard  ourselves  as  Included  In  this  historic 
event  not  as  particular  individuals  but  rather 
as  Impersonal  symbols  of  what,  in  the  con- 
temporary annals  of  Ideals  of  Brotherhood - 
In-Actlon.  we  have  been  privileged  to  be 
identified  with,  as  symbols  which  tonight  are 
being  associated  together  In  portrayal  and 
dedication  of  this  unique  and  challenging 
building,  m  Itself  a  supreme  symbol  of  a  su- 
preme Ideal. 

That  supreme  Ideal  was  authorlt.itively 
proclaimed  last  December  In  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Council's  greeting  to  the  World: 

"In  our  time  a  special  obligation  binds  us 
to  make  ourselves  the  neighbor  of  every  per- 
son without  exception,  and  of  actively  help- 
ing him  when  he  comes  across  our  path." 

And  of  that  Ideal  the  Holy  Father  said  In 
his  closing  benediction  upon  the  updating 
declarations  of  the  Council : 

"Our  greeting  Is  In  the  Ideal  order.  Is  It 
a  dream?  Is  It  poetry?  Is  It  only  a  con- 
ventional and  meaningless  exaggeration  as 
often  happens  In  our  day-to-day  expression 
of  good  wishes?  No.  This  greeting  U  Ideal 
but  not  unreal." 

That  this  Ideal  la  not  unreal,  are  the  con- 
clusive testimonies  of  this  unique  occasion 
Itself:  the  perpetual  witnessing  to  which  this 
building  Is  now  dedicated:  and  the  symbols 
here  assenibled  In  proof  that  In  this  critical 
hour  Brotherhood-ln-Actlon  Is  for  the  Pam- 
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Uy  of  Man  not  only  an  ever  enlarging  and 
benedictory  presence  but  a  stem  and  In- 
escaptable  necessity. 

These  symbols  are  here  assembled  to  re- 
mind us  that  even  in  our  generation  the 
proliferating  Ideal  of  Brotherhood-ln-Actlon 
has  become  part  of  the  United  Nations'  In- 
ternational Creed  of  fundamental  human 
rights;  has  blown  the  trumpet  which  awak- 
ened the  Emancipation  Proclamation  from 
lU  hundred-year  sleep  and  stood  It  on  Its 
feet:  has  created  a  dedicated  and  Impelling 
realization  of  the  stewardship  of  private 
wealth  for  the  betterment  of  our  fellowmen; 
has  provided  perp)etual  memorials  for  the 
supreme  sacrifices  made  In  witness  that 
greater  love  has  no  man  than  this  that  he 
Lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends;  and  is  now 
bringing  our  Christian  Churches  to  a  new 
awareness  of  the  pressing  obligation  of  unity 
for  truer  service  to  Christ  and  the  world. 

Hence  the  Ideal  of  Brotherhood-ln-Actlon 
la  not  falling  dead  In  our  busy  streets.  It 
has  to  Indissoluble  an  affinity  with  the  soiU 
of  man.  Its  banner  la  marching  forward, 
and  men  everywhere  are  pressing  toward  It. 

As  promised  of  old  by  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet  HabakkuL: 

The  vision  has  its  oum  appointed  hour; 

It  ripens,  it  trtif  flower; 

If  it  he  long,  then  vaait. 

For  U  U  sure,  and  it  wiU  not  ^e  late. 


Slgnificaat  Annivertariei  for  Burean  of 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OP    ICONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
May  Issue  of  Public  Power  carries  an  ex- 
cellent article  by  Commissioner  of  Re- 
clamation Floyd  E.  Domlny.  He  tells  of 
the  Important  role  that  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  power  program  plays  In 
financing  Irrigation  and  other  water  de- 
velopment In  the  West. 

Power  generated  by  Bureau  dams,  as 
Commissioner  Domlny  points  out.  Is  the 
paying  partner  In  water  development. 

During  the  developmental  period  of 
the  West  In  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  helped 
open  up  what  have  become  new  centers 
of  agriculture.  Industry  and  commerce. 
Today,  with  problems  much  morfe  com- 
plex due  to  population  pressures  and 
water  shortages,  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion under  the  competent  administration 
of  Commissioner  Domlny  provides  vital 
services  that  l)enefit  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial establishments  as  well  as  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  Commissioner  Domlny 's 
article  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being)  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
SncTT   Years    op   Bureait   Power — Reci^ma- 

TioM    Masks    Foxn.    Signipicant    Electric 

POWIS    ANIfTVEKSARIKS    THIS    YEAR 

(By   Floyd   E.   Domlny,   Commissioner,   U.3. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation) 

It  Is  rare  for  a  Federal  agency  to  observe 

four  major   anniversaries   In   a  single  year, 

but  the  Bureau  of  ReclamaUon  is  doing  so 


In  1966.    Moreover,  power  operations  are  as- 
sociated with  ail  of  them. 

These  are  the  important  milestones  that 
have  been  or  will  be  reached  by  this  multiple- 
purpose  water  resource  agency  during  the 
current  year: 

60th  Anniversary  of  Power  Generation — 
March  28  (1906) 

30th  Anniversary' of  Hoover  Dam  Power — 
Oct.  26  (1936) 

25th  Anniversary  of  Grand  Coulee  Power — 
March  22  (1941) 

10th  Anniversary  of  authorization,  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project — April  11  (1956) 
The  oldest  anniversary  commemorates  a 
relatively  modest  event,  but  one  of  far-reach- 
ing significance,  that  occurred  In  Arizona's 
Salt  River  Valley  six  decades  ago.  At  that 
time,  a  900-kw  hydroelectric  unit  went  Into 
operation  on  the  Roosevelt  Power  Canal  near 
the  site  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  Dam.  The 
small  hydro  unit  was  installed  by  the  Bureau 
to  provide  power  needed  for  the  construction. 
In  an  Isolated  canyon  79  miles  east  of  Phoe- 
nix, of  what  was  destined  to  be  the  world's 
largest  masonry  dam. 

When  this  construction  powerplant  was 
built — to  meet  an  emergency  need  for 
power — there  was  no  provision  In  the  basic 
Reclamation  Act  of  1902  for  the  utilization 
of  the  energy  potential  of  water  stored  by 
structures  built  by  the  fiedgllng  Reclama- 
tion Service.  The  deficiency  was  corrected 
in  amendatory  legislation  of  1906  to  author- 
ize the  development  of  feasible  hydroelectric 
energy  on  Reclamation  projects.  This 
amendment  gave  the  green  light  to  planning 
for  construction  of  a  permanent  plant  at  the 
dam  which  today  has  a  generating  capacity 
of  19,  290  kw  and  Is  a  key  feature  of  the 
Salt  River  l»roJect's  extensive  and  efficient 
power  operations. 

Honors  for  the  first  commercial  produc- 
tion of  Reclamation  power,  however,  did  not 
go  to  the  first  plant  of  the  still-expanding 
Salt  River  system.  Unit  one  of  the  Minidoka 
Project  powerplant  In  Idaho  went  on  line 
on  May  1,  1909,  and  the  unit  is  stlU  operating 
today.  First  commercial  power  from  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Powerplant  was  gen- 
erated on  Sept.  30,  1909,  for  sale  to  the  Phoe- 
nix Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

The  significance  of  the  900-kw  powerplant 
In  a  cave  beside  the  Salt  River  In  1906  was 
not  the  amount  of  electricity  is  produced — 
even  though  that  power  was  vital  to  operate 
a  cement  mill,  to  hoist  the  giant  blocks  of 
stone  to  be  quarried  by  the  Aptache  Indians, 
and  to  op)erate  the  tramway  and  other  con- 
struction eqiUpment.  Its  primary  Impor- 
tance lay  In  the  fact  that  this  use  of  the 
energy  of  the  river  was  the  first  utilization 
ot  hydroelectric  power  In  a  Ftederally-buUt 
multlpuTfMsee  water  resource  development. 
No  one  knew  at  that  time  that  the  Weet 
ultimately  would  come  to  rely  heavily  up>on 
whirring  hydroelectric  turbines  as  "cash 
regteters"  to  help  repay  the  capital  costs  of 
the  massive,  63-year-old,  Internationally- 
known  resource  development  program  of  the 
Bvireau  of  Reclamation. 

Today  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  operates 
47  powerplants  with  a  total  capacity  of  6,470,- 
800  kw.  These  generating  plants  produce 
more  than  34  million  kwh  of  electricity  annu- 
ally, for  transmission  over  a  system  of  nearly 
14,000  circuit  miles  of  transmission  line. 
Gross  power  revenues  recently  exeeded  $100 
million  annually. 

POWER    IS    "PATINO    PARTNER" 

But  more  significantly,  some  two-thirds  of 
the  revenues  required  to  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  reimbursable  portion  of  the 
ultimate  capital  costs  of  the  $7!4  billion  in- 
vestment In  Reclamation  facilities  will  come 
from  hydroel^trlc  power  revenues.  This 
explains  why  hydroelectric  power  Is  described 
as  Reclamation's  "paying  partner." 

TTie  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  other  three 
1966  anniversaries  also  mark  significant  de- 
velopments. 


First  commercial  power  production  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam— 1941.  Still  regarded  as 
one  otf  the  man-made  wonders  of  the  world. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  has  produced  nearly  250 
billion  kwh  of  electric  energy  during  the  past 
quarter-century,  making  it  the  world's  largest 
total  power  producer. 

Completion  of  the  power  plant  was  timely; 
America  was  on  the  threshold  of  World  War 
II,  during  which  Grand  CoiUee  contributed 
to  the  war  effort  more  than  15  billion  kwh, 
the  equivalent  of  a  million  men  working  an 
eight-hour  day  for  78  years.  Grand  CoiUee 
power  also  pumps  water  from  the  Columbia 
River  Into  a  water  distribution  system  that 
has  converted  nearly  a  half-million  acres  of 
sagebrush  desert  into  fertile  farmland. 

On  April  19,  the  House  approved  a  bill  to 
authorize  construction  of  a  third  powerplant 
at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  A  similar  measure 
had  already  passed  the  Senate  (Public  Power, 
AprU,  page  68).  Construction  of  the  pro- 
posed third  powerplant  would  add  approxi- 
mately 3.600.000  kw  to  the  existing  hydro- 
electric plant  capacity  of  1,974,000  kw.  This 
would  give  a  total  installed  capacity  at  5.574,- 
000  kw  at  the  dam  and  again  make  it  the 
largest  hydroelectric  installation  in  the  world. 
First  Commercial  Generation  of  Hoover 
Dam  Power — 1936.  Commercial  power  gen- 
eration in  the  Hoover  Powerplant  was  begun 
Oct.  26,  1936.  when  the  N-2  generating  unit 
was  placed  in  operation  to  serve  the  Los 
Angeles  metropolitan  area.  The  last  of  19 
generating  units  was  Installed  In  1962.  giv- 
ing the  plant  a  total  generating  capacity 
of  1.344,800  kw,  making  It  one  of  the 
world's  largest  hydroelectric  powerplants. 
Annual  energy  deliveries  during  the  past  15 
yeaiB  have  averaged  4  bUllon  kwh. 

MANY     BENEFITS     FROM     ROOVEB     DAM 

During  Its  first  year  of  operation.  It  was 
estimated  that  Hoover  euergy  resulted  in  a 
saving  of  $1,320,000  to  the  consiuners  in  the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area,  "n-emendous 
other  contributions  In  flood  control,  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  water  supply  for  8 
million  residents  of  the  Pacific  Southwest, 
defense  production,  recreation,  and  other 
benefits  have  accrued  from  this  structiire. 

Authorization  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project — 1956.  Completion  la  expected 
next  month  of  the  900,000-kw  powerplant  at 
Glen  Canyon  Dam,  largest  of  the  hydropower 
installations  in  the  6-State  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project. 

Even  though  thla  great  multiple-purpose 
water  resoxirce  development  only  reached 
its  tenth  birthday  this  year,  it  has  already 
contributed  to  major  infusions  in  the  eco- 
nomic Ufe  of  the  area.  Some  »500  million 
has  been  Invested  In  dams,  reservoirs,  power- 
plants,  transmission  lines,  and  other  facul- 
ties. First  commercial  power  was  produced 
at  Flaming  Gorge  in  1963.  It  U  estimated 
that  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  will  derive 
revenues  of  $11,400,000  from  power  produced 
by  the  powerplants  at  Flaming  Gorge  and 
Glen  Canyon. 

Construction  is  proceeding  on  the  Bureau's 
first  major  underground  powerplant  at  Mor- 
row Point  I>am  on  the  Curecanti  Unit  in 
Colorado,  on  extensive  recreational  facilities, 
and  on  12  "participating"  irrigation  develop- 
ments. 

Meanwhile  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
continues  to  look  fcaward  and  to  apply  its 
technical  know-how  in  efforts  to  solve  the 
continuing  and  prodigious  challenge  of  sup- 
plying water  and  Its  associated  multiple 
benefits  for  the  arid  and  semlarld  West. 
This  imposing  problem  becomes  larger  and 
even  more  complex  under  Increasing  pecu- 
lation pressures,  and  we  In  Reclamation  are 
pleased  to  have  the  support  of  a  "paying 
partner,"  hydroelectarlc  power,  as  we  ap- 
proach new  challenges  and  other  mlleposts 
in  the  third  portion  of  an  eventful  century. 
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Andreas  by  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  Spe- 
cial AtsisUat  to  the  President 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    WrW    TO»K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 
Mr.    KEOGH.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  illumUiating 
address  by  the  able  assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident, Joseph  A.  Calif ano.  Jr.,  before  the 
Thomas  More  Society  of  Americas  an- 
nual luncheon  at  the  National  Lawyers 
Club,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  19,  1966: 
Address  »t  Jo8«»h  A.  Cautano.  Jr  .  Special 
Assistant  to  the  PRXsmeNT.  Before  the 
Thomas  More  Societt  of  America  Annuai, 
Ldncheon  at  the  National  Lawters  Clpb, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  19.  1966 
An  Invitation  to  address  the  Thomas  More 
Society  about  the  goals  ot  the  Great  Society 
sets  up  an  almost  Irresistible  temptation. 

One  Is  readily  tempted  to  deUver  a  talk 
on  the  topic  of  "Utopia  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety." 

I  have  decided  to  resist  that  temptation.  I 
have  no  desire  to  read  a  headline  In  tomor- 
row's newspapers  stating :  "White  House  Aide 
Says  Great  Society  Is  Utopia." 

I  have  even  less  desire  to  read  that  "White 
House  Aide  Says  Great  Society  Is  not  Utopia." 
Without  creating  that  particular  dilemma, 
however.  I  would  Hie  to  Invoke  some 
thoughts  about  Thomas  More's  best  known 
work,  and  the  world  ot  The  Great  Society. 

Thomas  More's  Utopia  Is  part  of  a  long  tra- 
dition of  writing  on  Ideal  political  societies 
which  began  with  Plato  and  the  Republic. 

In  More's  Utopia,  the  chief  narrator  comes 
upon  a  state  which  is  In  being,  rather  than 
In  the  process  of  development.  As  In  Plato's 
Republic,  More  presents  bis  Utopia  as  an 
achieved  Ideal. 

All  the  Ideal  societies  of  the  past — all  the 
T7toplas — had  one  common  characteristic. 
They  were  all  sUtlc  societies.  They  did  not 
change.  Change  might  be  necessary  at  first 
to  achieve  the  Ideal.  But  once  the  Ideal  has 
been  achieved,  time  Itself  virtually  came  to 
a  stop. 

In  More's  Utopia,  everything  Is  In  a  state 
of  perfect  balance: 

There  are  54  Identical  city-states,  "all  spa- 
clous -and  magnificent.  Identical  In  language, 
traditions,  customs  and  laws." 

"No  city  has  any  desire  to  extend  Its  ter- 
ritories for  they  consider  themselves  as  the 
tenants  rather  than  the  master  of  what  they 
ftold.'"  '" 

Diseases  are  curable  and  medical  care  Is 
plentiful. 

Not  only  Is  there  full  employment,  but  each 
Individual  performs  the  work  for  which  he 
Is  best  suited. 

Poverty  Is  non-existent,  and  leisure  hours 
are  all  spent  In  productive  and  relnvlgorat- 
Ing  relaxation. 

.All  the  Inhabitants  are  moUvated  only  by 
the  highest  Ideals;  pride,  ambition,  avarice 
are  unknown. 

In  short,  the  old  are  respected  and  secure. 
The  young  are  healthy  and  educated.  The 
government  Is  always  wise,  compassionate 
and  Just.  Complete  harmony  reigns  supreme, 
and  there  is  no  need  for  change. 

The  Utopias  have  passed  beyond  progress. 
They  are  beyond  change,  because  they  have 
achieved  Perfection.  The  city  of  Man  baa — 
very  nearly — become  the  City  of  God. 

take  It  or  not,  w«  have  not  achieved  per- 
fection and  never  will  In  this  world.  Per- 
fection  remains   the   exclusive   goal   which 


man  on  earth  will  pursue,  but  never  quite 
attain.  Each  change  tSiat  brings  us  a  step 
closer  to  that  el\islve  goal  also  brings  new 
problems  which  make  the  remaining  steps 
ever  more  difficult  and  ever  more  challenging. 
Like  It  or  not,  change^soclal.  economic, 
and  scientific — Is  the  most  significant  factor 
In  the  world  today.  Change  has  always  been 
the  very  heart  of  the  human  condition.  But 
today  the  pace  of  change  Is  startling.  The 
prospect  Is  that  Its  pace  will  become  faster 
and  faster,  affecting  every  part  of  Ufe.  It 
will  affect  personal  values,  morality,  and 
even  religion — those  things  which  seem  most 
remote  from  technology.  So  swift  Is  the 
acceleration,  that  as  one  commentator  put 
It,  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  change  may 
soon  come  to  be  our  basic  Industry. 

Change  Is  certainly  the  central  Influence 
In  our  Federal  System— In  the  city,  In  the 
state  and  In  the  National  Government.  The 
programs  of  the  Great  Society  are  responsive 
to  changing  conditions.  They  constitute 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution  In  education. 
In  health.  In  economic  opportunity,  in  man's 
attempt  to  control  his  environment. 

Yet.  the  Great  Society  programs  of  last 
year  have  barely  been  signed  Into  law  before 
this  year's  needs  project  us  Into  new  adven- 
tures to  rebuild  cities,  clean  rivers,  eliminate 
poverty,  reduce  crime. 

In  this  dynamic  atmosphere,  ever-changing 
programs  must  not  only  t>e  administered 
efficiently.  Their  administration  must  take 
fuU  advantage  of  the  Inventive  genius  the 
Constitution  was  designed  to  foster.  With 
constantly  Increasing  involvement  of  govern- 
ment at  every  level,  the  object  of  the  Great 
Society  Is  to  provide  each  American  citizen 
with  a  fxUl  and  equal  opportunity  to  attain 
the  highest  level  of  human  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment of  which  he  is  capable.  And  the 
problem  of  the  Great  Society  Is  to  achieve 
this  end  In  an  environment  of  constant  and 
rapid  change. 

It  Is  precisely  this  problem  to  which  the 
Administration  addresses  ItseU  when  we 
speak  of  "creative  federalism."  For  even  In 
More's  Utopia,  the  provision  of  extended  so- 
cial welfare,  employment  and  educational 
opp>ortunltles  resulted  In  severe  restrictions 
of  Individual  freedom. 

For  a  generation,  we  debated  the  extent 
and  limit  of  the  Federal  role  in  general  wel- 
fare. While  we  argued,  a  remarkable — but 
Uttle  noticed— thing  happened.  Federal 
participation — through  the  "cooperative  fed- 
eralism" that  launched  and  guided  the  wel- 
fare programs  of  Pranltlln  Roosevelt — helped 
to  keep  our  state  and  local  governments 
alive. 

Now  the  steam  bot  gone  out  of  the  old 
controversy.  The  vast  accomplishments  of 
the  89lh  Congress  in  welfare  legislation  have 
confirmed  the  baptized  child  of  the  New  Deal. 
The  nation  now  accepts — Indeed  demands — 
a  Federal  role  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare. 

But  the  new  accomplishments  of  the  89th 
Congress  have  brought  new  problems. 

We  are  now  embarking  upon  the  great  ad- 
venture of  extending  Federal  services  to  edu- 
cation at  all  levels,  to  mass  transportation, 
to  regional  development,  to  urljan  rehabilita- 
tion, to  a  concerted  war  on  poverty,  to  the 
purification  of  our  waters  and  atmosphere, 
to  beautlficatton  of  our  natural  environment, 
and  even  to  that  most  fundamental  right  of 
the  Individual  citizen  In  a  democracy — the 
act  of  voting. 

As  we  do  so.  we  discover  that  an  even  more 
remarkable  thing  has  happened.  Now  that 
we  acknowledge  th^t  national  responsibility 
In  every  sphere,  we  find  that  Federal  power 
cannot  be  applied  In  any  sphere  except  as  It 
works  through  states,  cities,  local  Institu- 
tions and  private  citizens.  We  are  entering  a 
new  era  of  relations  among  governmental 
levels  and  with  private  Institutions  and  In- 
dividual citizens.  It  Is  an  era  In  which  Fed- 
eral laws  and  funds  fail  to  achieve  their  full 


potential  without  a  vast  array  of  actions  at 
all  levels — action  which  we  do  not  yet  fully 
perceive  or  wholly  comprehend. 

This,  nothing  less,  Is  the  scale  of  the  polit- 
ical and  organizational  problem  we  face,  as 
our  nation  moves  into  the  decisive  decades 
ahead. 

It  Is  the  need  for  our  political  Institutions 
and  forces  to  adapt  to  relentless  and  electric 
change.  It  Is  the  problem  of  a  new,  creative 
federalism. 

The  problem  has  many  facets: 
first.  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments alike  are  now  determined  to  deal  with 
a  host  of  public  needs  In  social  and  economic 
development.  Most  of  the  needs  behind  such 
laws  cut  across  established  governmental 
boundaries.  They  cannot  be  met  by  single 
Jurisdictions,  acting  alone. 

Air  and  water  pollution  are  prime  exam- 
ples. The  air  we  breathe  and  the  water  that 
flows  In  our  rivers  know  no  local  and  state 
boundary  lines.  Mass  transportation — with 
commuters  moving  in  and  out  of  central 
cities,  and.  In  many  cases,  across  different 
state  lines — is  another  example. 

Second,  no  two  public  needs  call  for  the 
•ajne  groupings  of  governments.  These 
needs,  and  others  of  the  sort,  demand  con- 
certed action  by  numerous  Jurisdictions 
which  differ,  markedly,  from  case  to  case. 
For  Instance,  the  State  and  local  units  which 
must  Join  together  in  the  case  of  air  or  water 
pollution  may  not  fit  the  needs  of  transpor- 
tation, url>an  development  or  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Third,  these  public  needs  require  contribu- 
tions from  all  levels  of  government — Federal, 
state  and  local.  The  costs  Involved  and  the 
technical,  human,  and  scientific  resources 
that  must  be  marshalled  combine  to  levy 
staggering  requirements  on  our  society.  As 
President  Johnson  observed  last  week  at 
Princeton,  , 

"Over  the  next  Ave  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment [aJonel  will  need  30,000  more  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  6.000  more  specialists 
In  health,  technology  ajid  education."  ^^ 
But  local  conditions  vary  so  much,  and 
local  participation  Is  so  critical  that  cities, 
towns,  and  countries  must  not  abdicate  their 
functions.  If  these  are  the  requirements  of 
the  Federal  Government — Just  think  of  the 
problems  for  states  or  cities. 

Fourth,  not  governments  alone  but  pri- 
vate cltlzens^as  groups  and  as  individuals — 
have  active  roles  to  play  in  meeting  many  of 
ovtr  urgent  needs.  Our  poverty  programs, 
our  mass  transit  and  pollution  programs,  our 
supersonic  transport  and  communication 
satellite  programs,  show  our  new  dependence 
on  a  participating  private  citizenry. 

Yet,  all  too  often  there  are  no  precedents 
for  citizens  to  follow,  whether  as  neighbors, 
union  leaders  or  corporation  managers — no 
organizations  In  the  field,  no  structures  to 
guide  their  necessary  efforts.  Here,  for  the 
most  part,  we  must  rely  on  the  spirit  of  In- 
novation. 

Fifth,  within  the  Federal  Government  it- 
self, the  public  needs  for  which  we  now 
provide,  spill  over  the  dividing  lines  and  rec- 
tangular Ijoxes  of  organization  charts — both 
in  the  traditional  Executive  departments  and 
In  the  committees  of  the  Congress.  They 
Involve  hundreds  of  separate  authorizations 
under  law.  They  engage  scores  of  operating 
agencies  with  their  own  Intra-departmental 
bureaucracies.  These  needs  no  more  respect 
the  Jurisdictions  of  Federal  departments  than 
they  do  local  or  state  governments,  for  the 
needs  are  functional.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  find  new  ways  to  pool  its  talents 
and  resources — in  Washington  and  In  the 
field — In  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
scope  of  the  final  decades  of  the  Twentieth 
Century. 

These  five  points  suggest  some  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  creative  Federalism  and  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  it  to  fruition. 
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Historically,  the  Federal  systeni  was  in- 
vented by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  as 
a  check  against  abuse  of  centralized  power. 
It  balanced  Federal  and  State  governments 
against  each  other  by  providing  each  a  meas- 
ure of  exclusive  Jurisdiction.  While  certain 
activities  were  mingled  deliberately,  each 
level  of  Government  was  meant  to  guard  its 
own  prerogatives  against  the  other. 

But  this  historic  Federalism  no  longer 
meets  modern  conditions.  The  new  "crea- 
tive Federalism"  requires: 

Joint  action  by  all  levels  of  government  on 
common  problenas  that  cannot  be  solved  by 
anyone  alone. 

Joint  action  at  the  local  level  through 
groupw  of  governmental  units — and  of  cit- 
izens as  well — which  differ  sharply  from 
problem  to  problem. 

In  the  Great  Society,  It  is  precisely  this 
Joint  action,  and  not  Jealously  guarded  Juris- 
diction, which  preserves  the  checks  a  Fed- 
eral system  should  provide.  In  the  Great 
Society,  no  one  governmental  level  acts,  or 
can  act  effectteeiy  alone.  "Togetherness" 
becomes  our  guarantee  of  balance  under  the 
Constitution. 

If  we  are  to  work  toward  such  a  new,  crea- 
tive Federalism  we  must  first  discard  a  nimi- 
ber  of  stale  notions.  To  mold  the  institu- 
tions of  creative  Federalism,  we  must  stretch 
our  minds  in  a  herculean  Intellectual,  orga- 
nizational, and,  at)ove  all.  political  effort. 
We  must  abandon  many  notions  that  have 
guided  conservative  bureaucracies  at  all  levels 
of  government  for  a  generation: 

The  notion  that  the  Issue  Is  states'  rights^ 
when  the  Issue  Is  states'  responsibilities. 

The  notion  that  cities  or  counties  are  self- 
sufficient  political  entitles — when  the  great 
problems  of  crime  and  transportation,  of 
nutrition  and  education  know  no  artificial 
boundaries  In  a  mobile  society. 

The  notion  that  free  enterprise  requires  a 
wall  of  separation  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  business  and  labor — when 
federal  partnerships  are  essential  to  nourish 
and  sustain  our  economic  system. 

The  notion  that  obsolete  programs  must  be 
continued  tor  their  own  sake — when  they 
have  been  supplanted  by  broader,  more  ef- 
fective ancl  less  costly  programs. 

The  notion  that  there  is  some  one,  single 
government  institution  that  will  solve  all 
problems — when  we  require  many  institu- 
tions, as  versatile  as  the  problems  are  varied. 
The  notion  that  we  cannot  afford  to  attack 
poverty  head  on,  to  rebuild  our  cities,  to 
clean  our  rivers  and  our  air — when  we  are 
such  an  affluent  society  that  our  $112  bUllon 
dollar  budget  for  1967  is  a  smaller  percentage 
of  our  Gross  National  Product  than  It  has 
been  In  all  but  one  of  the  last  16  years  since 
1951. 

The  principle  that  Federal  involvement  In 
poverty,  in  employment,  in  education  and  In 
medicare  somehow  diminishes  Individual 
freedom  and  Initiative — when  economic  se- 
curity, good  health,  and  education  on  the 
ability  to  learn  rather  than  ability  to  pay, 
enhance  each  Individual's  opportunity  to 
achieve  his  highest  level  of  human  and  ^Ir- 
Itual  development. 

With  what  do  we  replace  those  outworn 
Ideas?  How  do  we  shed  old  prerogatives? 
How  do  we  proceed  through  shared  authority 
and  Joint  responsibility,  without  dooming 
ourselves  to  poor  administration,  waste,  con- 
fusion, ineffectiveness,  and  most  of  all,  less- 
ening of  Individual  freedom? 
This  Is  the  heart  of  the  problem.    This  is 

the  problem — as  well  as  the  opportunity ot 

which   President   Johnson   spoke,    when   he 
said: 

"Only  through  a  creative  and  cooperative 
partnership  of  all  private  Interests  and  all 
branches  of  Government — a  creative  federal- 
Ism — can  our  economic  and  social  objectives 
be  attained.'* 

The  problem  cannot  be  served  by  the  Presi- 
dent alone.    For  the  President  cannot  be  the 
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Mayor  oT  every  city,  or  the  Governor  of 
every  State.  He  cannot  be  the  Cbalrman  of 
every  Board  or  the  President  ot  every  union. 
Nor  can  Secretary  Gardner  be  the  head  at 
every  school  board,  any  man  than  the  Svir- 
geon  General  can  be  the  head  of  every  healtii 
district. 

Governors  must  govern  their  states,  and 
MaycM  their  cities.  For  these  elected  of- 
ficials— no  less  than  the  President — are  the 
bulwarks  of  our  constitutional  system.  But 
they  must  recognize  that  some  of  their  most 
critical  problems  today  transcend  artificial 
boundaries  written  by  Pilgrims  in  New  Eng- 
land or  Pioneers  In  the  West. 

For  our  part,  the  Federal  Government  must 
get  Its  own  house  in  order.  It  must  encourage 
the  establishment  of  local  and  regional  in- 
stitutions essential  for  effective  resolution 
of  our  pressing  problems. 
This,  the  President  has  sought  to  do. 
At  the  Federal  level,  the  President  haa 
already  begun  to  organize  the  Government 
functionally. 

He  has  proposed,  and  the  Congress  has 
established,  a  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

He  has  proposed  and  the  Congress  is  now 
considering  a  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. He  is  focusing  the  problem  of  water 
pollution  In  the  Department  which  handles 
.all  other  water  resource  and  planning  prob- 
lems. He  has  brought  the  CivU  Rights  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  President  has  also  begun  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  problem-oriented  local  and 
regional  institutions. 

He  has  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  Com- 
munity Development  District  BUI,  whereby 
several  counties  In  rural  areas  can  band  to- 
gether, rise  above  their  county  lines,  and 
pool  their  common  human  and  material  re- 
sources to  provide  services  at  a  level  never 
before  known  In  rural  America.  In  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  words: 

"Our  purpose  is  to  demonstrate  how  a  com- 
mon effort  can  provide  the  needed  district 
vocational  school  in  one  county,  the  hospital 
in  another,  the  police  training  In  a  third. 
Industry  for  an  adequate  Ubrary  in  a  fourth. 
This  effort  can  avoid  the  waste  of  duplica- 
tion—or  worse  stUl,  the  total  lack  of  such 
facilities  or  services  because  of  a  failure  to 
pool  common  resources." 

The  President  has  proposed  the  Clean 
Rivers  BUI  to  attack  the  problem  of  poUution 
on  a  scale  never  before  attempted,  to  clean 
the  entire  river,  from  source  to  mouth, 
through  union  of  state,  city  and  county  along 
the  river.  For  one  part  of  a  river  cannot  be 
cleaned  any  more  than  one  part  of  a  blood- 
stream can  be  cured  of  leukemia. 

The  President  has  proposed  mass  transit 
programs  and  urban  planning  programs  that 
recognize  the  moblUty  of  the  worker  In  and 
around  the  American  city  and  the  fact  that 
city  center  can  no  longer  ignore  its  suburbs, 
whether  within  or  without  the  city  limits,' 
whether  within  or  without  the  same  state. 

The  President  has  recognized  that  deep 
Federal  Involvement  and  support  may  be 
essential  for  the  development  ot  Individual 
freedom  and  the  nourishment  of  free  enter- 
prise. Prom  Project  Head-Start  to  Project 
OomSat,  the  Federal  programs  are  designed 
to  preserve  our  tradlUonsi  values.  The  need 
of  a  helping  hand  for  the  poverty  stricken 
foiu--year  old  to  become  a  tisefiU  citizen  is 
no  less  enc»Tnoua  than  the  need  of  a  bUllon 
dollars  for  an  AT&T  or  a  Boeing  or  a  Lock- 
heed to  develop  a  Commvmlcatlons  SatelUte 
or  a  Supersonic  Transport. 

These  are  by  no  means  the  answers  to  all 
of  our  jM-oblems.  They  are  not  even— to 
paraphrase  Churchill — the  "end  o*  the  begin- 
ning.- They  are  the  first  steps  on  the  road 
to  creative  fedarallsm.  They  show  that 
under  the  enduring  shelter  of  our  Oonstitu- 
Uon,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  political 
Ingenuity  essential  to  meet  the  chaUenges  ot 
tomorrow. 


But  we  do  not  i»'eteiul  to  know  all  the 
answers.  For  we  cannot  know  what  the  fu- 
ture holds  for  us — how  many  changes  wlU 
take  place  In  science.  In  housing,  in  trans- 
portation, In  education. 

Even  now,  as  I  speak,  two  American  astro- 
nauts are  preparing  to  circle  the  planet.  It 
Is  a  reminder  that.  In  Just  a  few  short  years, 
the  world  will  be  very  different  fitxu  the 
world  we  know  today. 

The  vmrelentlng,  swift  pace  ot  change  is 
uprooting  old  ways  and  placing  new  demands 
on  all  of  us — in  every  sector  of  the  economy. 
In  every  walk  of  life,  and  In  every  branch 
of  the  Government. 

Some  have  asked,  "Are  we  reaUy  equal  to 
the  chaUenge  of  the  sudden  new  world  that 
confronts  us?" 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  was  given 
back  In  1835,  by  Alexis  de  TocquevUle,  who 
said: 

"[The  Americans]  have  all  a  lively  faith 
In  the  perfect  ability  of  man,  they  Judge  that 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarily 
be  advantageous,  and  the  oonsequenoes  ot 
ignorance  fatal:  they  aU  consider  society  as 
a  body  In  a  state  ot  improvement,  humanity 
as  a  changing  scene.  In  which  nothing  Is,  or 
ought  to  be.  permanent;  and  they  admit 
that  what  appeara  to  them  today  to  be  good 
may  t>e  superseded  by  something  better 
tomorrow." 


Efrain  D.  Vattallo,  Small  Basiness  Man 
of  die  Tear 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF   NEW    TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PJ3»RESENTA'nVK3 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senor  Efrain  D.  Vassallo,  presi- 
dent of  Vassallo  Industries,  Ponce,  PJl., 
was  acclaimed  as  Small  Business  Man  of 
the  Year  and  presented  with  his  certifi- 
cate by  President  Johns<Ki  today. 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  his  ad- 
dress certainly  are  a  guide  and  a  model.  • 
not  only  to  all  businessmen,  but  to  all 
Americans  for  a  successful  life  as  well  as 
a  successful  business.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  thoughts  expressed  by 
Senor  Vassallo. 

Saludos  amlgos  .  .  .  muy  buenos  dlas,  en- 
cantadoras  sefioras  .  .  .  y  dUtlnguldos  cabal- 
leros  .  .  .  which  means  In  engllsh — Saludos 
amlgos  .  .  .  muy  buenos  diss  encantadoras 
sefioras  .  .  .  y  dlstlnguldos  caballeros. 

Let  me  teU  you,  deor  friends  .  .  .  that  we  tk 
Puerto  Rlcans  are  proud   of  the  fact 
that    we    are    part    of    two    dlfferents    cul- 
tures .   .   .  and  for  this  reason   we  are  bi- 
llnguals.    Nevertheless  ...  I  reepectfuUy  re- 
quest  your  Indulgence  .  .  .  not   to  ask   me 
to  translate  what  I  have  previously  said  in 
Spanish  .  .  .but  you  can  rest  assured   . 
that  my  greetings  in  Spanish  came  straight 
from  my  heart. 

Its  reaUy  amazing  .  .  .  how  many  friendly 
people  you  find  In  this  great  capital  city  of 
Washington  ....  As  soon  as  I  came  here 
today  .  .  .  our  Mr.  Charles  H.  Krieger  .  .   . 

a  good  friend  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people 

said  to  me:  "Amlgo,  do  not  worry  about 
anything  ...  we  want  you  to  be  happy 
while  you  are  here  in  Washington  ...  if 
there  Is  anything  you  want  that  vie  haven't 
got,  let  me  know  .  .  .  and  I  wUl  show  you 
how  to  get  along  without  It. 

It  is  Indeed  a  great  pleasure,  and 
honor  .  .  .  and  it  gives  a  lot  of  personal 
privUege  and  satlsfacUon  .  .  .  that  I  have 
been  invited  to  address  such  a  dUUngulsbed 
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group   of   prominent   elUxetia   of   this   great 
nation. 

On  belialf  of  my  dear  wife.  Ada  Rita,  and 
my  six  children  ...  on  behalf  of  my  be- 
loved mother  and  brothers  ...  on  behalf  of 
my  eEteemed  associatea  and  co-workers  .  .  . 
and  specially  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  ...  I  want 
to  express  my  moat  sincere  gratitude  .  .  .  for 
being  selected  the  National  Small  Biislnesa 
Man  of  the  year  ...  I  accept  this  honor  with 
great  humility.  .  .  .  For  this  I  thank  you. 
dear  friends  .  .  .  thank  you. 

raTENDS    .    .    .    BT7CCKSS    IS    A    WAT    Or   THINKING 

Success  Is  Just  a  way  of  thinking.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  basic  components  In  my  per- 
sonal success  .  .  .  that  I  want  to  share  with 
you  today,  they  are: 

1.  Hard  Work. 

2.  Family  Unity. 

3.  Positive  Thinking. 

4.  Foresight. 

5.  Fair  Trade. 

6.  Sharing  Well-being  among  our  asso- 
ciatea and  co-workers. 

7.  Conquer  of  Fear. 

S.  Faith  In  Ood  .  .  .  and 
9.  A  Noble  Goal  In  Life. 

LXr's    BEGIN    WITH    .    .    .    HABO    WOKK 

Hard  Work — Is  the  highest  price  for  suc- 
cess .  .  .  and  I  learned  this  as  a  youngster. 
I  was  only  12  years  old  .  .  .  when  I  first 
complained  to  my  father  about  hard  work 
and  not  enough  time  to  play  with  the  other 
children.  I  shall  never  forget  his  re- 
sponse .  .  .  and  It  win  always  remain  in  my 
acroU  of  memories.  Show  me  ...  he  said — 
a  siKxessful  man  that  only  works  eight 
hours  a  day  .  .  .  and  ni  promise  you.  my 
dear  son  .  .  .  that  I  would  let  you  work  less 
and  play  more. 

NBIT  X   WIU.  TAXI    .    .    .   TAMILT   TTNITT 

We  inherited  from  our  beloved  father  .  .  . 
may  Ood  bless  his  soul  .  .  .  the  unity  of  out 
family.  We  are  four  brothers  actively  en- 
gaged in  our  business  .  .  .  and  I  happened 
to  be  the  oldest.  My  mother  is  also  an 
associate  of  ours  in  all  of  our  endeavors.  She 
plays  a  very  Important  and  dynamic  role  In 
our  lives  guarding  the  family  unity  .  .  . 
which  has  meant  so  much  in  our  success. 
There  is  an  unwritten  golden  rule  In  ovu-  fam- 
ily. No  member  .  .  .  has  the  right  to  in- 
terfere with  the  well  being  and  comfort  of 
another  .  .  .  for  his  own  personal  gain  and 
advantage. 

A    KKT    FACTOB    TN    ST7CCKSS    IS    ATTITCrOC    .    .    . 
POsmvi   THINKING 

Ton  will  never  get  astigmatism  by  looking 
at  the  bright  side.  Friends  ...  it  Is  good  to 
be  alive  .  .  .  and  sometimes  we  underesti- 
mate our  abilities  by  letting  our  minds  think 
in  a  negative  way.  We  must  refuse  to  be- 
lieve .  .  .  that  there  are  any  circumstances 
sufficiently  strong  enough  to  defeat  us  In 
accomplishing  our  pxirposes. 

Let  me  share  with  you  ...  If  you  please 
...  six  ways  to  cultivate  a  positive  mental 
attitude  .  .  .  that  has  brought  me  peace  and 
happiness. 

1st.  Fill  your  mind  with  thoughts  of  peace, 
courage,  health,  and  hope. 

2nd.  Netver  try  to  get  even  with  your 
enemies. 

3rd.  Expect  ingratitude. 

4th.  Count  your  blessings — not  your 
troubles. 

6th.  Try  to  profit  from  your  losses,  and 

6th.  Create   happiness   for  others. 

ANOTHEX    nCPOBTANT    FACTOX     IK     IIT     SUCCESS 
HAS     BBZN    .    .    .   rOXXSICHT 

FOKXSIGHT 

A  successful  man  must  have  an  ample 
Tlslon.  The  day  that  he  quits  looking  ahead 
into  the  future  ...  Is  the  day  he  starts 
going  down.  The  mind  was  divinely  designed 
to  be  imaginative.    It  Is  surprising  bow  much 


limitation  man  Imposea  on  himself.  Op- 
portunities are  enormous  .  .  .  beyond  belief. 
But  it  takes  Imagination  .  .  .  you  must  be 
different. 

Imagination  sometimes  la  more  Important 
than  knowledge.  For  knowledge  Is  lim- 
ited .  .  .  whereas  imagination  embraces  the 
entire  world.  Bfr.  Alex  Osbom  in  his  book- 
let— Creative  Thinking — ^J''  "You  were 
bom  with  creative  imagination  .  .  .  chances 
are  .  .  .  you  possess  much  more  of  this  talent 
than  you  realize.  Let  me  resume  by  saying 
that  ideas  are  the  moat  potent  force  In  the 
world. 

NEXT     FXIENDS     AND     BUSINESSMEN      .     .     .     FAIK 
TXADB 

It  has  been  our  company  policy  .  .  .  and  it 
will  always  be  .  .  .  to  .^manufacture  a  quality 
product  ...  at  the  lowest  competitive  price 
...  to  beet  serve  the  public  needs  .  .  .  and 
provide  the  best  possible  service.  It  has 
always  been  our  belief  .  .  .  that  the  true 
meaning  of  fair  trade  ...  Is  good  business 
for  all  people  involved.  There  Is  no  other 
way  to  happiness  In  our  work  .  .  .  than 
to  live  by  christian  principles. 

NEXT     .     .     .    SHAKING     WELL-BEINC-AMONC     OUX 
ASSOCIATES    AND    CO-WOKKEBS 

We  have  experienced  .  .  .  that  by  taking 
personal  Interest  in  the  well-being  of  our 
assodatee  and  co-workers  ...  we  have  In- 
creased our  productivity  .  .  .  which  In  turn 
generates  wealth,  and  prosperity,  for  all  parts 
Involved.  We  are  very  fortunate  to  say  .  .  . 
that  our  enterprises  are  Just  like  a  big  eon- 
tented  group  of  families.  We  will  find  .  .  . 
that  we  get  back  from  oiu:  living  .  .  .  ex- 
actly what  we  put  into  it. 

If  we  give  the  world  a  selfish  life  .  .  . 
one  that  is  filled  with  distrust  and  hate  .  .  . 
we  wUI  get  back  that  kind  of  life.  In  giving 
faith  .  .  .  hope  .  .  .  love  .  .  .  and  pros- 
perity ...  we  find  a  life  that  blooms  and  blos- 
soms. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  rACTOR.   MT   DEAR  FRIENDS 
IS CONQUEXING    FEAR 

I  dare  to  say  .  .  .  that  no  one  can  attain 
success  if  he  doesn't  learn  to  conquer  and 
destroy  fear.  There  have  been  many  times 
In    my    life  .  .  .  when    I    had    to    face    the 

demon  of  fear conquering  it  is  not 

an  easy  task  .  .  .  but  Is  a  must  for  the  suc- 
cessful man.  Conquering  fear  Is  Just  like  a 
mathematical  problem,  you  must  analyze  it. 

To  analyze  any  fear you  must  ask 

yourself  such  questions  as  .  .  .  .Just  exact- 
ly what  Is  my  fear?  ....  What  are  the  facta 
in  my  case? and  then  ...  be  spe- 
cific. Remember  that  Ood  gives  us  pow- 
er   to  get  what  we  want  from  life. 

There  Is  a  passage  from  Timothy  in  the  Bible 

that  reads "For  Ood  hath  not  given 

us  the  spirit  of  fear  .  .  .  but  of  power,  and 
love  ....  and  of  sound  mind. 

One  of  America's  great  soldiers  .... 
General  George  S.  Patton  ....  once  said: 
"If  bravery  Is  a  quality  which  knows  not 
fear  ....  I  have  never  seen  a  brave 
man  ....  all  men  are  frightened  ....  the 
more  Intelligent  they  are  .  .  .  the  more  they 
are  frightened  .  .  .  the  courageous  man  Is 
the  man  who  forces  himself  ...  in  spite 
of  his  (ear.  to  carry  on. 

NEXT    ....    FAITH    IN    COD 

Faith  In  God  relaxes  the  sense  of  strain 
that  is  brought  about  by  our  self-centered- 
ness.  Faith  in  God  .  .  .  brings  rest  and  re- 
pose by  trusting  in  the  care  .  .  .  guid- 
ance .  .  .  and      providence of      the 

Almighty.  In  his  presence  there  comes  to 
us  an  infinite  quietness  .  .  .  supported  by 
an  Infinite  power.  When  God  becomes  our 
partner  ....  we  do  more  with  less  worry. 
The  security  that  Ood  offers  ....  gives  us 
the  opportunity  to  let  go  of  our  own 
fears  ....  and  participate  In  a  vitality  that 
is  bound  to  create  succeas. 


LAST  n*  OBDXK    .    .    .    . 
IMPORT  ANCB 


BTTT  WOT  IN 


A    NOBUE    COAX.   IN    LIVS 

Perhaps  any  man  that  has  most  of  these 
basic  qualities  ....  which  I  have  previous- 
ly enumerated  .  .  .  could  become  a  successful 

man.     But  I  seriously  questioned  it 

because  in  my  own  personal  criteria  ....  a 
true  successful  man  ...  is  a  man  .  .  .  who 
has  an  ultimate  noble  goal  in  life  ....  to 
share  his  success  with  his  fellow  men  and 
humanity.  If  a  successful  man  does  not  carry 
on  until  the  last  minute  of  his  exist- 
ence ....  to  provide  others  less  fortunate 
what  he  has  enjoyed  through  his  own  ef- 
fort   that  man  will  never  reach  the 

Utopia  of  success. 

My  dear   friends  ....  before  I  conclude 

this    great    opportimity to    address 

our  government  people  here  present  to- 
day ....  and  also   the   elite  of  the  Small 

Business  Administration  of  the  U.S 

lets  always  remember  to  communicate  to  the 

rest  of  the  citizens  of  the  world that 

our  free  enterprise  system,  is  the  fastest  road 
to  success  and  let  our  faith  In  God  .... 
guide  the  destiny  of  our  great  America. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 


HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  May  24, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (HJR.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purpoaes. 

Mr.  KFIEBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation  Is  seeking  to  gear  its 
economy  to  meeting  burdensome  de- 
mands of  foreign  commitments,  there  are 
critics  who  would  shelve  all  progress 
within  our  country. 

No  one,  of  course,  can  deny  that  our 
economy  Is  necessarily  forging  ahead  at 
a  high  rate  of  production  that  at  times 
seems  to  threaten  serious  inflationary 
pressures.  But  let  no  one  deny  also  that 
the  so-called  teflationary  arguments  so 
far  have  been  n)cused  only  on  the  Just 
and  equitable  wage  Increases  of  America  s 
workers.  The  workers  in  private  indus- 
try and  In  public  service  have  had  to 
shoulder  the  major  attacks  of  the  infla- 
tionists. 

The  workers  of  this  country  are  the 
ones  whose  sacrifice  has  been  exacted  be- 
cause of  Vietnam  or  because  of  some 
other  sacrificial  call.  These  are  the 
same  workers,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  are 
paying  higher  costs  for  a  food  basket  at 
the  grocery  store  and  for  their  family 
car.  And  yet  few  voices  are  raised  about 
the  need  to  hold  down  the  prices  being 
paid  by  already  underpaid  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  wage  Increases  that 
would  result  from  the  legislation  being 
debated  today,  In  my  Judgment,  are  In- 
deed moderate  and  reasonable. 
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This  Nation  has  committed  Its  moral 
resources  to  the  eradication  of  poverty. 
I  suggest  that  now  Is  the  time  to  commit 
our  material  resources.  A  rote  for  to- 
day's minimum  wage  proposal  Is  one 
weapon  we  can  all  provide  our  army 
against  poverty.    I  Intend  to  vote  for  It 
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OperatioB:  Moral  Support — Yietnani 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

OF    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Jaycettes  of  AshevUle,  N.C..  outlines  a 
program  that  Is  of  value  as  a  morale 
builder  to  military  personnel  In  Viet- 
nam, and  Is  also  rewarding  to  the  Jay- 
cette  members  participating.  I  recom- 
mend It  to  my  colleagues  and  to  civic  or- 
■ganlzatlons  in  other  cities  and  com- 
munities: 

ASHEVILLE  JaTCETTES, 

AshevUle,  N.C..  May  9.  1966. 
Hon.  Roy  A.  Taylor, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Ho'use  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Taylor:  Please  allow 
me  to  take  this  opportunity  to  convey  a  de- 
layed thank-you  for  your  help  in  starting 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  projects  the 
AshevUle  Jaycette  Club  has  ever  attempted. 
You  may  recall  that  I  v(Tote  to  you  in  De- 
cember asking  for  suggestions  as  to  what 
AshevUle  and  particularly  the  Jaycettes  could 
do  to  help,  in  some  small  way,  the  Viet  Nam 
situation.  You  referred  my  letter  to  As- 
sistant Secret.ary  of  Defense.  Arthur  Sylves- 
ter, and  he,  in  turn,  gave  us  many  helpful 
Ideas.  These  Ideas  helped  us  kick  off  what 
we  can  Operation :  Moral  Support — Viet  Nam. 
Perhaps  you  have  kept  up  with  the  news 
from  our  area  tlirough  the  Citizen-Times.  If 
so.  you  may  be  familiar  with  our  project,  but 
In  case  you  are  not.  I  will  give  you  some 
Idea  of  what  we  are  doing. 

In  March,  our  club  made  a  public  appeal 
through  the  local  news  media  for  the  names 
and  address  and  other  Information  of  the 
men  from  the  Ashevllle-Buncombe  County 
area.  The  response  was  overwhelming.  We 
had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  men  from 
this  area  in  Viet  Nam,  and  even  though  we 
felt  that  these  men  would  like  to  hear  from 
"hometown  folks",  we  were  surprised  at  the 
reaction  from  the  families  of  these  men. 
They  are  very  appreciative  and  for  the  first 
few  weeks  after  our  news  releases,  our  phones 
were  busy  constantly. 

At  this  writing,  we  have  the  names  and 
Information  of  170  men.  Each  Jaycette  has 
three  or  four  names.  In  other  words,  her 
family  has  adopted  three  or  four  GIs  and 
following  an  Initial  letter  from  me,  as  presi- 
dent, introducing  him  to  his  "adopted  fam- 
ily- each  family  wlU  foUow  up  with  mall 
and  packages  on  special  occasions  such  as 
birthdays  and  holidays.  We  had  planned  to 
take  all  the  expenses  from  our  own  pockets, 
but  due  to  the  large  response  we  have  had  to 
ask  the  local  merchants  cluba  and  general 
public  for  help  In  the  way  of  postage  mall- 
able  merchandise  money  or  anything  they 
could  offer.  The  response  has  been  good  and 
we  have  close  to  MOO  and  hope  for  more  in 
order  to  keep  this  project  going  in  the  effec- 
tive way  we  want  It  to.  The  money  we  hay* 
will  help  buy  gifts. 


I  know  this  letter  is  long  but  we  did  want 
you  to  know  what  we  are  doing  and  to  thank 
you  and  Mr.  Sylverster  for  your  help.  Wa 
would  like  to  let  other  clubs  and  cities  know 
what  we  are  doing  and  IX  you  can  offer  any 
suggestions  along  this  line  we  would  be  more 
than  appreciative. 

This  project,  we  hope,  has  helped  a  little 
to  boost  the  morale  of  our  home-town  men. 
but  It  has  done  even  more  for  us.  I  believe 
each  family  participating  is  more  aware  of 
our  situation  In  Viet  Nam  and  certainly 
listens  more  carefully  and  reads  everything 
available  regarding  the  situation.  But  even 
more  important  than  the  news  media  is  the 
word  we  receive  personally  from  those  who 
are  there.  We  have  a  close  and  personal 
contact  now  and  feel  much  more  aware  and 
Involved  in  a  far-away  war  which  la,  or  wUl, 
effect  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  help  and  please 
feel  free  to  offer  any  advise  or  suggestions 
you  may  have. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  JoANN  E.  Rogers, 

President. 


May  our  beloved  land  under  Thy  dlrlne 
providence  be  an  influence  only  for  good 
throughout  the  world,  may  there  be  fulflUed 
the  ancient  promise  heard  first  in  Judea  of 
old  that  the  day  will  come  when  "the  work 
of  rlghteousneas  shaU  be  peace,  and  the  effect 
of  righteousness,  quietness,  and  confldenoe 
forever."— Isaiah  32:  17.    Amen. 
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OF 


HON.  GLENN  ANDREWS 


OF   ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 


Prayer  on  Behalf  of  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  McCormick  Place, 
Ma7  17,  1966,  Delivered  by  Dr.  Sey- 
moor  J.  Cohen,  Spiritnal  Leader  of  the 
Anshe  Emet  Synagogue,  President  of 
the  Synagogae  Council  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  RabM 
Seymour  J.  Cohen  of  the  Anshe  Emet 
Synagogue  is  one  of  the  great  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  His 
eloquent  benediction  following  the  Pres- 
ident's address  at  the  dinner  of  the  Cook 
County  Democratic  organization  In  Chi- 
cago on  May  17  struck  a  responsive  chord 
in  the  hearts  of  the  thousands  who  were 
there.   The  benediction  follows : 

Our  God  and  God  of  aU  mankind  who 
dwells  on  high  yet  is  near  to  the  prayers  of 
men.  humbly  to  Thee  we  turn. 

As  this  historic  occasion  comes  to  a  close, 
an  evening  in  which  our  community  baa 
been  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  gracious 
lady,  we  Join  heart  and  voice  In  common 
prayer  to  Thee  for  their  well-being. 

In  thlfl  unprecedented  hour  which  truly 
tests  the  souls  of  all  men,  we  mourn  like  the 
prophet  of  old  that  "the  whole  head  is  sick 
and  the  whole  heart  Is  faint." 

Heavenly  Father,  we  ask  that  Thou  bless 
our  Chief  ExecuUve  as  he  stands  on  the 
lonely  summit  of  national  leadership  and 
global  responsibility. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  our  being  we  ask  that 
Thou  sustain  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  by 
the  beneficence  as  he  bears  the  moat  awe- 
some burdens  of  decision  which  affect  the 
destiny  of  all  mankind. 

May  he  continue  to  teach  us  to  remain 
ever  sensitive  to  the  agony  of  the  poor,  the 
anguish  of  the  oppressed,  and  tha  cry  of 
thoae  who  long  to  be  free. 

Endow  him  virlth  that  wisdom  that  can 
only  come  from  Thee  so  that  hla  heart's 
deepest  prayer  and  his  most  fervent  passion 
to  serve  our  x>eople  as  "the  President  of 
peace"  may  be  fulfllled. 


The  House  in  Conunittea  ot  the  Whole 
HouBe  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  imder 
consideration  the  blU  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Glenn  Andrews]. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  surrounded  this 
afternoon  by  a  substantial  group  of  gen- 
tlemen from  California,  with  their  rich 
sou.  their  Irrigated  fields,  and  their  huge 
cats  drawing  eight  tractors  behind  them; 
and  their  superior  cotton  staple. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Interested  in  the 
real  Import  of  this  bill  which  I  do  not 
think  really  has  been  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  but  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rtah]  came  rather 
close  to  it. 

I  have  never  met  so  many  proponents 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  for  agricul- 
ture as  I  have  from  the  fine  State  of 
California  with  its  very  well  known  fine 
climate  and  rich  soil,  and  their  relaUve 
position  of  so-called  Inferiority  because 
of  freight  rates — something  that  I  have 
heard  of  for  so  many  years  as  a  monop- 
oly enjoyed  by  the  Southern  States. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  any 
of  them  from  the  State  of  California,  to 
please  answer  me — what  the  effect  gen- 
erally Is  going  to  be  on  the  upland  cotton 
produced  throughout  the  Southern 
States  when  the  pegged  price  or  the  sup- 
port price  Is  $165  and  when  the  Cotton 
Council  estimates  that  when  the  mini- 
mum wage  comes  In,  the  production  of 
cotton  wUl  cost  $200  a  bale. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlemen  from 
California  who  produce  five  bales  of  cot- 
ton per  acre  on  their  land,  what  they 
really  expect  is  going  to  happen  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  mlnimurp  wage  deal  in  up- 
land cotton  production  throughout  the 
southern  United  States. 

I  would  like  an  expression  from  the 
chairman  of  the  subCMnmlttee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Dent] 
as  to  what  his  answer  to  that  problem 
would  be.  What  will  happen  to  the  pro- 
duction of  southern  upland  cotton  If  It 
will  cost  $200  a  bale  to  produce  it  and 
the  price  is  $165? 

Mr.  DENT.  Is  the  genUeman  from 
Alabama  asking  me  that  question? 
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Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  will  ask 
anyone  fn>in  California  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  am  not  from  California, 
but  I  would  say  that  cotton  happens  to 
be  one  of  those  productB  that  is  under 
the  price  sui>port  program.  If  the  fanner 
has  to  pay  a  higher  price  to  grow  cotton 
than  he  gets  from  the  present  subsidized 
plan,  we  will  raise  the  money  to  give  It 
to  him. 

Mr.  GLENN   ANDREWS.     That  Is  a 
great  big  "if,"  and  an  enormous  promise. 
Mr.   BELL.     Mr.   Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

^f£^  BELL.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  first  of  all.  that  the  industrial 
situation  In  CaUfomia  and  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  has  not  been  hurt  by  any 
piiniTTiiim  wage  changes.  I  do  not  mean 
merely  agriculture;  I  mean  any  type  of 
industry  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  The  gentle- 
man realizes  that  up  until  now  agricul- 
ture has  not  been  aJBfected  by  minimum 
wages. 

Mr.  BELL.  1  do  not  think  It  will  be 
adversely  affected.  I  think  it  will  be 
Improved. 

Mr.  GLENN  ANDREWS.  Are  you 
speaking  of  CaUfornia  agriculture? 

Mr.  P»^T.  I  am  speaking  of  all  agri- 
culture, agrlcultiu-e  generally.  I  do  wish 
to  say  that  California,  despite  the  point 
which  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
made  relative  to  the  advantages  that 
California  has,  does  have  a  very  definite 
disadvantage  In  shipping  and  hauling 
costs,  and  yet  despite  that  disadvantage 
California  has  been  continuing  its  oper- 
ation and  is  operating  on  a  minimum 
wage  today.  California  has  In  effect  a 
minimum  wage  today,  and  there  has 
been  no  ices  and  no  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. There  are  no  problems 
In  other  areas  the  gentleman  has 
mentioned. 

I  think  perhaps  If  the  gentleman 
would  try  to  work  with  the  minimum 
wage  program  such  as  this  bill,  when  It 
passes,  will  bring  to  the  whole  Nation, 
I  think  he  will  find  that  the  conditions 
In  his  State  may  Improve  substantially. 
I  might  add  that  a  considerable  number 
of  people  from  his  State  have  moved  to 
California,  as  tourists  and  so  forth,  and 
apparently  they  enjoy  It  I  know  we 
have  a  large  population  of  people  from 
your  State  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


many  of  whom  she  has  contributed  to 
America.  This  year  and  eoTedally  this 
month  has  seen  many  ceremonies  In  Po- 
land celebrating  this  mlllennliun,  and  It 
Is  only  fitting  that  we  Join  In  spirit  In 
these  celebrations  which  mean  so  much 
to  the  many  fine  Polish  Americans  who 
have  enriched  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

Poland  became  a  part  of  Western  cul- 
ture in  966  when  Catholicism  was  ac- 
cepted from  Rome  and  in  the  1.000  years 
that  followed,  Pdland  has  developed  as  a 
symbol  of  a  gallant  people's  struggle  for 
freedMn  from  authoritarian  rule.  The 
Poles  have  suffered  many  kinds  of  op- 
pression and  for  centuries  have  been  a 
pawn  in  the  struggle  between  Germany 
and  Russia  for  control  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Throughout  this  period,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  continued  to  maintain  their  love 
of  liberty  and  to  work  constantly  to  re- 
gain it. 

I  salute  this  love  of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  has  ever  given  life  to  the  Polish 
people  and  would  like  to  express  my 
earnest  wish  that  their  desire  for  self- 
government  finally  bear  fruit. 


PoBsk  G»BStitntioB  Day 


TV  Birchert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  SCHMIDHAUSER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr  SCHMIDHACrSER.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute,  on  the  occasion  of  her  mll- 
lennliun. to  Poland  and  her  pecH>Ie.  so 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or    PCNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  a  recent  Issue  of  The  New 
Era.  Reading,  Pa..  Its  editor,  Bob  Ger- 
bart.  wrote  an  Interesting  column  on  the 
John  Birch  Society's  TV  programs. 

I  include,  herewith,  the  editorial  which 
illustrates  how  heavily  financed  radio 
and  TV  programs  promoted  by  rlghtwlng 
extremist  elements  are  <)readlng  confu- 
sion, disunity,  sxisplclon.  and  distrust  of 
representative  government: 

Just  about  two  weeka  ago  I  waa  eating 
breakfast  and  watching  TV  when  suddenly 
a  meeting  of  a  John  Birch  Society  group  In 
New  Tork  popped  onto  the  screen.  This 
oould  be  Jolting  enough  In  mld-aftemoon  or 
early  evening  but  Imagine  the  Impact  before 
you're  poured  down  the  first  cup  of  coffee  In 
the  morning  I 

Tone  of  the  meeting  was  set  immediately 
by  the  reading  of  a  "prayer  for  the  United 
States."  Among  other  things,  Dlvtne  as- 
sistance was  Invoked  to  "root  out  internal 
sedltton."  presumably  communism.  Tet  the 
prayer  orlglnaated  in  1794  from  the  mouth  of 
George  Washington  who  was  mainly  pre- 
occupied with  Redcoats.  I  suppose  that  the 
purpose  of  the  prayer  Was  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  modem  times  and  Revolutionary 
Days  and  Implant  the  thought  that  our  na- 
tion la  in  as  great  danger  today  from  com- 
munism as  we  were  In  1764  from  the  tyranny 
of  British  kings.  With  our  FBI  and  mUitary 
might  and  unprecedented  productivity.  I 
cant  quite  feel  that  we're  that  close  to  col- 
Upsel 

Tbs  Uvlng  room  Blrchers  In  the  TV  report 
tncltided  a  wide  variety  of  people — a  stock- 
broker, a  secretary  who  paid  (1.000  for  a  life- 
time membership,  a  bakery  owner,  a  poUce- 
m^n's  wife,  a  sailor  and  a  hoasswife.  Ot>vl- 
ously.  the  Birch  Society  offered  tbem  an 
answer  to  all  society's  lUs.  including  a  reduc- 
tion in  assaults  and  muggings. 


An  agenda  ranging  from  recruiting  new 
members  to  Impeaching  Supreme  Court  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  charted  the  meeting's 
course.  Members  reported  on  their  activity 
in  each  category — and  each  one  expressed 
what  appeared  to  be  an  obvious  fear  for  the 
future.  They  firmly  believed  that  America  is 
being  taken  over  by  a  foreign  power  from 
within,  and  the  theme,  "communist  con- 
spiracy," lurked  behind  every  sofa  and  under 
every  table  and  in  every  socially  progressive 
piece  of  legislation — and  even  in  our  con- 
duct of  the  Vietnam  war. 

If  this  TV  Bircher  meeting  is  symbolic  of 
all  other  chapters,  the  "iiawks  "  are  winging 
high  on  the  Vietnam  Issue  "Get  this  thing 
over  with,"  said  the  sailor.  He  didn't  say 
how.  "If  we  aren't  going  to  win  this  war  we 
should  get  the  hell  out — one,  two,  three."  Or 
tivke  this  conunent:  "When  are  we  going  to 
win  tliU  war?  It  didn't  take  10  years  to  beat 
Germany  and  Japan."  He  dldnt  consider  a 
global  conflict  with  Russia,  and  China.  The 
whole  approach  Implies  that  a  sinister  plot  Is 
underfoot  by  commies  in  our  government  to 
prolong  the  war  deliberately  to  weaken  the 
country  and  thereby  aid  a  foreign  takeover. 
True,  they  didn't  say  it  that  way  but  you 
got  the  idea. 

My  Impression  of  the  Bircher  attitude  and 
commenU  was  that  they  have  Uttle  faith  in 
our  nation,  little  faith  in  our  democratic- 
ally-elected leaders  and  UUle  faith  In  new 
solutions  to  new  problems.  Tou  get  the 
feeling  they  want  to  return  to  the  "good  old 
days"  of  aegregatlon  and  Isolation  In  world 
affairs,  and  a  form  of  rugged  Individualism 
which  Ignores  the  concept  that  we  are  our 
brother's  keeper. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one— yes,  anyone — can  subscribe  to  a  creed 
written  by  Birch  Society  Pounder  Welsh  who 
said  that  President  Elsenhower  was  an  un- 
witting agent  of  the  communists.  The 
Blrchers  attribute  every  problem,  every  frus- 
tration to  hidden  communist  conspirators. 
They  are  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  They 
dominate  the  United  Nations  (from  which 
the  Blrchers  want  to  withdraw).  They  In- 
fluence our  Vietnam  policy.  They  are  trjlng 
to  Influence  police  departments,  it's  Just 
one  great  big  bad  dream.  In  the  Blrchers' 
confused  Imagination.  But  you  don't  have  to 
leave  the  Reeding  area  to  find  a  cell  of 
Blrchers  at  work.    We're  crawling  with  them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  REIFEL 

or   aOQTR   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my 
pleasure  yesterday  to  attend  the  national 
awards  luncheon  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Associatioci-Thom  McAn  School 
Bocu'd  Awards  program  where  the  Sisse- 
ton.  S.  Dak..  Independent  School  Botuxl 
of  my  district  was  cited  as  one  of  two  na- 
tional winners. 

This  outstanding  school  board  was  se- 
lected for  Ita  leadership  In  providing 
quality  educaikn  tn  Its  community.  It 
received  the  dtatkm  In  competition  with 
thouaands  of  other  school  boards  repre- 
senting schools  of  leas  than  3,000  enroll- 
ment. 

This  program  was  initiated  last  year 
for  the  porpoee  of  focusing  public  atten- 
tion on  the  school  board's  contribution 
to  ItB  community  and  to  broaden  respect 


and  imderstanding  between  the  board 
and  its  professional  education  commu- 
nity. The  award  carries  a  specially  de- 
signed trophy  and  $2,500  in  cash. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  privilege,  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  year,  of  work- 
ing closely  with  this  school  board  in  pro- 
viding more  adequate  facilities  to  serve 
the  children  of  the  nesu*y  Sisseton  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation,  I  join  the  people  of 
Sisseton  in  taking  special  pride  In  this 
recognition. 

Here  to  receive  the  award  were  Mr. 
Harlan  Hammer,  president  of  the  Sisse- 
ton Independent  School  Board;  Mr.  P. 
A.  Setnes,  superintendent  of  schools; 
and  Mrs.  Sadie  Ellis,  president  of  Sisse- 
ton Education  Association. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the    Appendix.    I    Include    the    citation 
which  this  outstanding  school  board  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of  Class- 
room Teachers  of  the  NEA. 
Sisseton  Independent  School  Board.  Sisse- 
ton, S.  Dak. — National  Pirst  Place — Sys- 
tems Under  3.000  ENROLLMEtfx 
The  Sisseton  Independent  School  Board  has 
supported   and   encouraged   educational   in- 
novation, an  acoompllshment  among  many 
which  the  local  education  •ssociation  baa 
considered   worthy   of   national   recognition. 
This  vital  school  board,  while  primarily  hon- 
ored for  Its  instructional  plaiinlng.  has  de- 
velop»ed  sf>eclal  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  system.     In  doing  so  all  possible  state 
and  federal  programs  to  benefit  students  have 
been  explored  and  utilized. 

The  Parade  Magazlne-NEA  Pacemaker 
Award  for  1965  singled  out  the  visionary  Sis- 
seton Independent  School  Board  for  out- 
standing performanoo  in  counselling,  guid- 
ance and  remedial  education.  Its  special 
programs  for  the  Sioux  Indians  is  a  notable 
example  of  special  programs  to  meet  unique 
needs. 

The  list  of  firsts  of  this  dynamic  school  sys- 
tem is  impressive.  Slssetoa  schools  were  the 
first  in  their  area  to  successfully  negotiate 
and  operate  the  Neighborhood  Touth  Corps 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
they  have  also  parUclpated  In  Project  Head 
Start. 

A  most  slgniflcant  accomplishment  of  this 
school  board  In  the  opinion  of  the  local  edu- 
cation association  Is  tbe  encouragement  of 
professional  growth  through  participation  In 
professional  association*.  Many  school  board 
memt>ers  participate  at  the  state,  regional 
and  national  levels  ot  the  NaUonal  Schooi 
Boards  Association  and  encourage  the  pro- 
fessional educators  to  assume  an  active  role 
In  their  professional  associations. 


which  might  have  wrecked  less  cohesive 
groupings.  Prior  to  Its  creation,  the  con- 
tinent was  made  up  of  various  blocs  going 
their  separate  ways,  but  each  one  desir- 
ous of  one  particular  goal— African  unity 
and  solidarity.  Since  each  state  agreed 
upon  this  principle,  the  framework  was 
laid  for  the  writing  of  the  OAU  Charter. 
The  OAU  provides  a  structuie  and  a 
framework  within  which  to  discuss  and 
define  problems  among  African  states, 
and  hopefully,  to  reconcile  differences 
and  resolve  disputes.  Thus  far  the  orga- 
nization has  met  with  some  success,  such 
as  halting  the  fighting  between  Algeria 
and  Morocco  In  November  1963,  and 
playing  a  major  role  in  lessening  tension 
between  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  and  Somalia 
In  February  1964. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  Rhode- 
slan  independence,  one  of  the  primary 
items  to  which  the  OAU  addressed  Itself 
in  1965  was  urging  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  to  consider  the  topic 
of  denuclearization  of  Africa.  A  declara- 
tion on  this  subject  has  been  agreed  upon 
at  the  July  1964  meeting  of  the  OAU.    In 
the  resolution  that  was  passed,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  endorsed  the  Declaration 
of  Heads  of  State  and  Government  of 
Africa  on  the  denuclearization  of  that 
region  and  also  called  on  all  states  to  re- 
frain from  the  use,  or  threat  of  use   of 
■nuclear  weapons  on  the  African  Conti- 
nent, to  refrain  from  testing,  manufac- 
turing,   acquiring,    using,    or   deploying 
such   weapons   In   Africa,   and   not   to 
transfer  nuclear  weapons,  scientific  data 
or  technological  assistance  to  assist  In 
the  manufacture  or  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Africa. 

The  decision  of  the  OAU  to  concen- 
trate on  all  African  issues  at  its  latest 
meeting  in  October  1965,  at  Accra,  is  a 
firm  Indication  that  the  organization  is 
determined  to  make  serious  efforts  to 
keep  out  of  cold  war  problems  and  solve 
some  of  its  own  dlflaculties. 

Africa  has  been  undergoing  numerous 
upheavals  during  the  last  few  months 
but  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the  OAU 
has  remained  Intact.  That  Is  Indeed  a 
good  Indicator  of  the  overriding  Impor- 
tance each  nation  places  In  the  goal  of 
true  African  unity.  I  extend  best  wishes 
to  them  as  they  commemorate  their 
third  year  as  a  fimctionlng  body  and 
wish  them  continued  success  In  their 
search  for  solutions  to  Africa's  problems 
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this  week  in  a  letter  from  a  small  busi- 
nessman in  Abilene,  Kans.,  P^ed  E. 
Holmstrom,  of  Abilene  Auto  Parts.  He 
sees  the  new  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  the  proposed  changes  in  the  imem- 
ployment  compensation  program  as  a 
further  encroachment  upon  his  right  to 
operate  his  own  business. 

Every  time  one  of  these  small  business 
firms  closes  its  doors  we  lose  another  em- 
ployer, employees  are  thrown  out  of  work, 
a  source  of  tax  revenue  Is  lost,  and  an- 
other cog  in  the  vital  machinery  of  the 
main  street  economy  is  stripped  away. 

I  feel  obliged  to  bring  his  protest  to\ 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.    Under/ 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiits.  I  ask  that 
his  letter  appear  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Abilenb  Aoto  Parts, 
Abilene,  Kans.,  May  19,  1966. 
Congressman  Chester  Mize, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.ak  Congressman  Mize:  In  view  of  the 
seemingly  unending  encroachment  of  oiu' 
Federal  Government  upon  the  public,  and 
particularly  the  small  business  man.  the  time 
to  protest  is  overdue. 

Two  pieces  of  leglslaUon  presently  being 
considered  by  the  congress,  if  passed.  wlU  be 
abeolutely  ruinous  to  the  btoaU  business 
man.  I  refer  to  the  Minimum  Wage  Bill,  and 
H.R.  8282  dealing  with  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  I  have  oper- 
ated a  small  but  profitable  business,  I  have 
watched  my  neighbors,  one  after  another  go 
out  of  business.  Some  of  course  have  failed 
but  more  have  rebelled  against  the  continu- 
ing encroachment  of  government  upon  their 
prerogaUves,  and  have  given  up  their  busi- 
nesses In  disgust. 

Year  after  year  I  have  watched  my  profits 
after  taxes  dwindle.  The  point  has  finaUy 
been  reached  whereby  the  passage  of  the  two 
pieces  of  legislation  menUoned  above  will  be 
the  straws  that  break  this  camel  s  back  I 
will  Join  my  neighbors  and  liquidate  my  busi- 
ness rather  than  submit  to  the  Injustice 
harassment,  and  dictation  that  these  bills 
would  force  upon  me. 

I  hope  your  view  of  these  matters  U  simi- 
lar to  mine. 

Yours  very  truly. 

FaED  E.  HOLMSTBOK. 


Salute   to   the   Orfanization   of  African 
Unity  (OAU)  TUrd  AaniTertary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  Nrw  To«K 
IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 
Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  May 
marks  the  third  year  since  the  founding 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity— 
OAU — at  Addis  Ababa.  Ethiopia,  in  1963 
Comprised  of  aU  the  Independent 
states  of  Africa  except  South  Africa,  this 
organization  has  maintained  Its  exist- 
ence  despite   some    trying    experiences 


A  Protest  From  a  Small  Businessman 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  L.  MIZE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  MIZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  through  acts  of  Con- 
gress, continues  to  pile  more  and  more 
regulations  upon  the  business  commu- 
nity, it  Is  no  wonder  that  many  of  them 
decide  to  get  out  of  business  rather  than 
fight  a  losing  batUe  against  the  system. 

This  point  was  brought  home  to  me 


Unassnminc  Dedication 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  C.  McGRATH 

or   NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  on  Monday,  May  23,  paid 
well-deserved  tribute  to  a  modest,  highly 
capable,  and  dedicated  public  servant 
from  Atlantic  City.  N.J.,  and  now  from 
Texas. 

The  following  column  by  a  perceptive 
observer  of  those  who  work  in  the  White 
House,  Muriel  Dobbin,  Is  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  one  of  the  White  House  as- 
sistants who  works,  willingly,  tmllmited 
hours  per  day  and  days  per  week  in  the 
tradltlcm  of  our  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  as  he,  with  his  staff,  dedicate 
their  lives  to  this  Nation. 
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The  article  follows: 

jAOoaoD*  Has  Qnixr  Ubiquttt 
(By  Muriel  Dobbins 

WAAHiNorroif .  Uaj  2X — Jake  J»cobeen  !•  a 
Tez&n  from  New  Jvrmtj  who  8*y8  the  good 
Lord  gaT*  Mm  tbe  knack  ot  getting  along 
wltb  ererybody — Including  tbe  President  o< 
the  United  SUtM. 

Honey-TOlced,  easily  smiling,  experienced 
In  the  ways  ot  poUtlca  and  people,  Jacobaen 
U  the  White  House  8p>eclal  assistant  who  may 
be  In  Une  for  the  Job  of  Preeldentlal  shadow — 
■  poet  hitherto  held  by  Jack  Valenil. 

COMMENT  TO  DAJCm^ 

A  man  who  walks  as  softly  as  he  speak«, 
Jacobaen  has  already  displayed  a  flair  for  un- 
obtrusive ubiquity.  During  the  Presldenfs 
trip*  to  Texas.  It  Is  Jacobeen  who  soundleaaly 
m*t«rlallxM  and  dexnaterlaUzee  on  cue. 

Prasldent  Johnson  apparently  recognized 
both  determination  and  talent  underlying 
the  Imperturbable  court«sy  at  Jabobaen 
when  thirteen  years  ago  be  admitted  to  then* 
Senator  Price  Daniels  of  Texas  that  he  would 
like  to  hire  his  admlrUstratlye  assistant. 

Yet  In  April  1965.  Jacobeen  had  to  be 
coaxed  to  leave  a  successfxU  law  practice  In 
Austin  to  become  a  Presidential  assistant. 
He  ad  nits  his  reuctance  to  leave  Texas, 
which  he  adopted  as  his  home  State  In  pref- 
•renoe  to  his  native  New  Jersey. 

During  his  service  In  World  War  II — In  the 
coiirse  of  which  he  was  decorated  twice — he 
■pent  some  time  in  Texas,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas  Law  School,  married 
»  Texan  girl,  became  assistant  attorney  gen- 
ereal  for  Texas,  and  spent  three  years  In 
Washington  as  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Daniels. 

TO  TKXAS  WTTM  GOVERNOR 

In  1956  Jacobsen  returned  to  Texas  as 
executive  assistant  to  Governor  Daniels,  and 
entered  private  law  practice  two  years  later. 

"I  like  Texas."  he  says  In  an  accent  which 
testifies  to  his  affection. 

"I  like  the  warm,  friendly  people,  and  the 
open  spaces — It's  uncluttered  geographical- 
ly." 

But  he  explains  that  he  had  to  come  to 
Washington  when  the  Preeldent  asked  him  to 
do  so. 

"I  feel  If  you  have  an  ounce  of  patriotism 
or  sympathy,  you  can't  say  'No'  to  a  Preel- 
dent." 

Jacobaen.  who  Is  experienced  in  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  bloody  battlegroxmd  of 
Texas  politics,  makes  a  wry  comparison  with 
the  machinations  In  the  nation's  capital. 

"Texas  politics  are  tough,  but  compared  to 
this,  it's  nothing,"  he  observes. 

However.  Jacobsen  appears  to  be  a  man  who 
can  make  the  t>e8t  of  most  things.  When 
he  moved  to  Washington  as  a  White  House 
assistant,  he  promptly  nuide  himself  com- 
fortable in  a  second-floor  ofBce.  contemporary 
In  style,  with  chairs  upholstered  in  deep  pur- 
ple and  orange  in  contrast  to  pale  beige  walls 
and  rugs,  and  the  bittersweet  tunes  of  the 
Nineteen  Forties  as  background  music. 

UKES  TO  DESIGN  COMFORT 

"I  like  to  design  comfortable  surroundings 
and  then  work  in  them."  says  Jacobsen,  who 
asserts  that  he  Is  not  prone  to  haunt  the 
President's  office,  although  he  is  Included  In 
the  select  group  which  arrives  dally  In  the 
President's  Ijedroom  before  breakfast  to  con- 
fer on  the  day  ahead. 

Jacobeen  reads  the  congressional  record  at 
home  before  he  leaves  for  the  White  Hoiise. 
underlining  passages  relating  to  Administra- 
tion policies  or  programs,  to  be  drawn  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  attention. 

But  after  half  an  hour  or  so  with  tbe 
President  as  a  beginning  to  the  day.  Jacob- 
sen  retires  to  his  own  office  to  work  on  proj- 
ects suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson,  or  relating 
to  the  previous  day's  work. 


OOMCXKSSIOMAI.  UAXBON 

Gongresslonal  Ualson  is  one  of  Jaoobeen's 
duties,  and  he  spends  some  time  dally  chat- 
ting with  ooDtaets  on  Capitol  Hill. 

He  desdbea  hlmaelf  as  a  "general  assign- 
ment* man  and  maintains  that  he  has  no 
wlah  to  become  another  Valentl. 

"Jack  is  a  lovable  kind  of  guy.  but  I  don't 
think  anybody  could  take  his  place. "  he  says, 
adding.  "I  don't  fit  the  mold." 

According  to  Jaoobsen,  the  most  important 
characteristic  for  a  White  House  assistant  is 
the  ability  to  tise  his  own  Judgment  and  to 
state  facts  concisely,  whether  verbally  or  in 
a  memorandum. 

i:.ONC     MEMORANDA     TABOO 

"The  President  doesn't  like  long  memo- 
randa— but  then,  nobody  does,"  he  notes. 

HU  attitude  toward  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man 
rumored  to  be  both  difficult  and  detnandlpg 
as  an  employer,  reflects  the  Jacobsen  brand 
of  pragmatism. 

"I  read  all  the  stories  about  how  hard  it 
was  to  work  for  him."  he  recalls,  "and  I  be- 
lieved them  because  I  had  no  reason  not  to. 
I  have  simply  found  them  to  be  untrue,  at 
least  In  my  case." 

"I  like  his  personality."  he  continues.  "It 
stimulates  you  to  witness  the  operation  of  his 
mind.  He  makes  you  think  you  can  do 
things  which  you  don't  think  you  can  do." 

NO    CONTROL    OF   TOOTI    TIMC 

Jacobeen  describes  the  White  House  as 
"like  any  other  public  office  where  you  have 
no  control  of  your  time." 

"When  I  ran  a  law  office.  I  set  my  own 
schedule."  he  points  out.  "I  oould  t^  Im- 
portant clients  when  I  oould  see  them.  Here, 
the  public — or  the  Preeldent — owns  your 
time." 

Like  other  White  House  aides,  Jacobsen  Is 
high  on  the  Invitation  list  ot  status-con- 
scious Washington  hostesses.  But  he  says 
he  almost  never  accepts  Invitations  except 
from  a  few  friends. 

BOUNDS  PRETTT    GOOD 

"A  White  House  assistant  sounds  pretty 
good,  almost  as  good  as  a  Cabinet  officer."  he 
observes  shrewdly. 

Leaning  back  In  a  purple  chair,  smoking  a 
long  slim  cigar.  Jacobsen  admits  that  work- 
ing for  the  President  is  demanding,  but  adds 
firmly  that  it  Is  "no  more  difficult  than  any- 
thing else  I  have  ever  done." 

Grinning,  he  drawls,  "I'm  used  to  demands. 
I  used  to  be  as  poor  as  a  chvu'ch  mouse.  I've 
been  demanded  of  all  my  life." 


The  Role  of  the  Citizen  b  Today's  Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  GILUGAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  GILLIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
commonplace  today  to  define  our  age  In 
terms  of  loss — or  loss  of  confidence  and 
assurance,  almost  hopelessly  adrift  In  a 
turbulent  world,  unsure  of  our  course  and 
even  what  our  course  should  be.  Ours 
is  supposed  to  be  an  era  of  anxiety  and 
alienation. 

This  diagnosis  is.  I  believe,  only  partly 
true.  We  are  confusing  a  retrospective 
and  nostalgic  cast  of  mind  with  an  aim- 
lessness.  We  are  unsure  of  the  future, 
but  every  age  has  been.  Just  as  every  age 
has  suffered  from  anxiety.  But  we  have 
not  lost  touch  with  the  past,  which  is  a 


necessary  and  powerful  source  of 
strength,  nor  have  we  abandoned  the 
future. 

Men  In  the  last  century,  If  we  look 
closely,  concealed  their  uncertainty 
under  a  cloak  variety  of  deterministic 
philosophies.  This  outlook  itself  was.  at 
least  In  part,  a  substitution  for  an  anx- 
ious feeling.  Our  predecessors  spoke  and 
wrote  bravely  of  progress,  but  they  were 
imcertaln  and  hesitant  In  their  pro- 
nouncements. 

Some  of  us  have  become  victims  of  a 
style  of  thought.  I  do  not  recognize 
among  our  people  a  despairing  attitude 
or  a  sense  of  life  without  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  what  imcertainty  exists 
stems  from  a  keener  awareness  of  the 
complexities  of  our  age's  problems,  a  rec- 
ognition that  answers  are  not  easy  to 
formulate,  an  understanding  that  solu- 
tions are  accomplished  slowly  and  with 
difficulty.  We  are  not  victims  of  the 
simplistic  faith  in  progress  that  troubled 
men  In  the  last  century.  Those  who 
today  describe  our  society  as  purpose- 
less sift  the  evidence  to  match  their  pre- 
conceptions. Ignoring  the  Idealism  and 
sense  of  movement  which  is  deeply  rooted 
In  our  democratic  faith.  Our  mission 
today  l£  more  subtle,  less  liable  to  be 
summed  up  In  slogans,  but  It  is  evident 
everywhere. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  John  Gardner  recently  spoke  on 
this  theme,  "The  Role  of  the  Citizen  in 
Today's  Society."  He  spoke  of  faith,  of 
hope,  and  of  urvderstandlng,  and  he  spoke 
for  many  Americans  who  look  to  the 
future  aggressively. 

His  remarks  f oUow : 
The  Rolx  of  the  Cttizen  in  Today's  Society 
(By  John  W.  Gardner,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  as  delivered  at  the 
Glenn  Memorial  Church  Audltortiim.  Em- 
ory University  Campus.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Satur- 
day. April  30.  1966) 

As  many  of  you  know,  my  concern  for  years 
has  been  with  the  Individual,  with  how  so- 
ciety can  best  serve  the  Individual,  and  how 
we  the  citizens  can  create  such  a  society. 

Until  recently,  I  pursued  this  concern  In 
the  relaUve  tranqullUty  of  a  philanthropic 
organization.  Like  most  of  you,  I  was  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  Then  the  President  asked  me 
to  come  to  Washington.  That  was  eight 
months  ago.  and  I  must  say  that  it's  been  an 
exciting  Ume.  « 

We  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  creative 
moments  of  history,  a  moment  when  the  past 
is  slipping  away  and  the  future  is  being 
shaped.  It  Is  also  a  difficult  and  painful 
moment.    Creative  times  usually  are. 

I'm  always  surprised  to  discover  how  many 
Intelligent  citizens  are  untouched  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  world  that  I  see  and  know, 
and  how  many  are  not  moved  to  participate 
in  the  events  of  their  time. 

Some  of  these  people  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  and  scope  of  our  problems  today. 
It's  a  natural  feeling.  It  does  often  seem 
that  we're  producing  more  history  than  we 
can  consume.  But  most  generations  of  man 
since  the  beginning  have  been  faced  with 
overwhelming  problems.  What  distinguishes 
us  from  earlier  generations  is  that  we  are 
far  more  aware  of  our  problems,  and  far  less 
fataUstlc  about  them. 

Another  source  of  discouragement  today 
Is  the  view  that  there's  little  the  Individual 
citizen  can  do.  Even  though  he  may  believe 
that  the  problems  are  solvable,  he's  likely  to 
doubt  that  he  as  an  Individual  can  be  of 
help.     Again,   It's   a  natiiral   feeling,   but  I 
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think   anyone   who   is  guided    by   it   Is   too 
easily  discouraged. 

It's  true  that  as  our  society  grows  larger 
and  more  complex,  citizen  participation  isnt 
the  simple  thing  it  once  was.  But  the  sur- 
prising and  cheering  thing  Is  that  the  tradl- 
tlon  of  citizen  action  Is  not  only  surviving, 
it's  growing  stronger.  And  It's  more  needed 
than  ever. 

Some  people  have  assiuned  that  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  establishment  has  diminished 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual,  the 
community,  and  the  State.  That  Is  cer- 
tainly not  true  of  the  programs  administered 
by  my  Dep.ortment. 
Let  me  tell  you  why. 

Our  programs  deal  with  people,  with  a 
wide  range  of  human  needs.  They  are 
carried  out  not  only  by  our  bureaus  In 
Washington,  but  in  conjunction  with  many 
other  institutions:  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, hospitals  and  school  boards,  uni- 
versities and  voluntary  organizations.  The 
quality  of  most  of  our  work  ultimately  de- 
pends on  the  performance  of  these  non- 
Pederal  institutions  and  agencies.  We  pro- 
vide resources.  It's  their  responsibility  to 
use  them.  The  payoff  Is  at  the  local  level. 
The  Federal  Government  can't  bring  about 
that  final  result  In  Washington.  Federal 
laws,  dollars  and  programs  don't  teach  chil- 
dren nor  heal  the  sick.  Teachers  teach 
children  and  doctors  heal  the  sick— indi- 
vidual teachers  and  doctors  in  the  schools 
and  clinics  of  Atlanta  and  Seattle  and 
Phoenix.  This  means  that  to  get  full  bene- 
fit from  Federal  programs,  vitality  at  the 
local  level  is  essential.  In  short,  you  are  as 
responsible  for  most  of  the  Federal  pro- 
grams as  we  are. 

President  Johnson  has  a  name  for  this 
deepening  involvement  of  citizens  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  work  of  government.  He  calls 
It  "creative  Federalism."  meaning  a  creative 
partnership  between  the  Federal  Govern. 
ment  and  State,  local  and  non-governmental 
Institutions  and  agencies. 
But   It   wont    work   unless   there   is   real 

vitality  at  the  local  end  of  the  partnership 

and  that's  where  you  come  in.  You're  the 
only  ones  who  can  keep  State  and  local 
agencies  and  institutions  vital. 

Now,  I  know  It  Is  traditional  for  Federal 
officials  traveling  around  the  country  to  talk 
about  the  achievements  of  government  (es- 
pecially in  even  numbered  years) .  I  respect 
this  tradition,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  our 
achievements  have  been  substantial. 

But  to  talk  only  of  achievements  would 
give  you  a  very  Inaccurate  plcttire  of  my 
world.  When  I  get  up  In  the  morning  I 
don't  think  about  our  achievements  I  think 
about  our  problems. 

And,  after  all.  they  are  not  exclusively 
Washington's  problems  although  we  are 
working  hard  to  find  answers  to  them.  They 
are  Atlanta's  problems.  They  are  the  prob- 
lems of  our  time. 

Let's  begin  with  health.  I  spent  most  of 
this  morning  at  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  here,  which,  as  you  may  know.  Is  an 
arm  of  my  Department.  It's  an  extraordi- 
nary  operation,  refiectlng  some  of  the  spec- 
tacular  advances  In   the   health   sciences. 

The  American  people,  through  their  Fed- 
eral Government,  support  a  gigantic  health 
effort.  Your  taxes  pay  for  about  two-thirds 
of  all  the  medical  research  being  done  in  this 
country  today.  But  research  Is  only  the  first 
step  toward  better  health.  A  step  that  some- 
times seems  considerably  more  difficult  la 
how  to  make  available  to  all  Americans  the 
gains  already  achieved. 

Much  of  the  recent  health  legislation  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  U  an  effort  to  do  this, 
to  bring  the  best  of  modem  medical  care 
to  the  aged,  to  the  poor,  to  children,  to  those 
who  live  far  from  the  leading  medical 
centers. 

In  order  to  accomplish  that  we  have  some 
difficult  problems  to  solve,  and  by  we  I  mean 
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everyone  In  and  out  of  government  who  Is 
concerned  with  the  health  field. 

There  are  already  grave  shortages  of  health 
manpower  of  all  sorts — doctors,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians, and  so  on.  How  do  we  recruit  them, 
how  do  we  educate  them  for  careers  in  a  field 
that  Is  changing  so  fast?  How  do  we  sort 
out  professional  and  sub-professional  tasks 
80  that  physicians  aren't  doing  Jobs  that  reg- 
istered nurses  could  be  doing,  and  so  that 
neither  is  doing  tasks  that  sub-professional 
aides  should  be  doing? 

How  can  we  ensure  that  the  small-town 
doctor  has  access  to  the  expensive  equipment 
so  essential  to  modern  medicine?  How  do  we 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  keep  up  with  the 
life-saving  advances  In  medicine? 

There  is  extensive  duplication  of  health 
services  in  most  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 
People  don't  know  where  to  go  for  what,  and 
often  those  who  need  help  most  don't  even 
know  it  is  available.  How  can  we  better  or- 
ganize and  communicate  these  services? 

Thanks  to  the  extraordinary  scope  of  re- 
cent legislation,  we  are  now  able  to  tackle 
these  problems  with  new  vigor  and  Imagina- 
tion. And  again  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  the 
Federal  Government  acting  alone.  The  leg- 
islation puts  us  In  partnership  with  State  and 
local  agencies,  hospitals  and  universities, 
voluntary  and  professional  assodaUons,  in- 
dependent laboratories  and  clinics. 

Now  let's  take  a  look  at  the  War  on  Pov- 
erty. If  you  don't  bother  to  understand  it, 
the  War  on  Poverty  can  appear  to  be  dema- 
goguery,  or  routine  do-goodlsm,  or  Just  a 
tired  phrase.  But  if  you  see  how  our  ap- 
proach to  poverty  has  evolved  historically, 
and  understand  how  complex  the  problem 
continues  to  be,  you  vrtU  comprehend  how 
courageous  and  inventive  some  of  the  cur- 
rent efforts  really  are. 

Poverty  has  always  been  with  us.  but  It  Is 
only  In  recent  years  In  the  highly  developed 
countries  that  there  has  been  sufficient  pro- 
ductive capacity  to  make  the  ellmlnaUon  of 
poverty  a  realistic  hope. 

As  we  In  this  country  have  worked  on  It, 
in  my  own  life-time,  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem has  changed  continuously.  What  we 
have  accomplished  in  the  past  30  years  in 
gaining  control  of  our  economic  system  is 
Immensely  impressive. 

But  we  still  have  deeply  embedded  pockets 
of  poverty  In  a  generally  affluent  society. 
These  pockets — and  they  contain  35  mllUon 
Americans — won't  dissolve  with  the  waving 
of  an  economic  wand. 

We  now  recognize  that  poverty  Is  deeply 
rooted — in  the  early  deprivation  of  the  child. 
In  his  parents'  lack  of  education,  in  their 
feelings  of  resignation  and  ^athy  and  de- 
feat. In  the  slum  environments  that  confirm 
such  attitudes,  and  In  the  urban  disorgani- 
zation that  permits — and  promotes — a  hl^ 
rate  ot  social  casualties. 

How  do  you  get  at  these  things?  We  are 
working  at  them  today  from  all  aides  and  at 
every  level  of  government.  You  all  know 
about  Operation  Head  Start,  about  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  about  various 
occupational  retraining  and  Job-placement 
programs.  My  own  Department  U  deeply 
Involved  In  many  of  these  efforts,  as  It  Is,  of 
course.  In  vocational  rehabUltatlon  of  the  dis- 
abled, \n  Improving  slum  schools  and  In 
strengthening  family  life. 

The  fact  that  some  of  these  efforts  give 
rise  to  controversy  is  Inevitoble.  It's  in- 
evitable, too,  that  we  shall  experience  some 
faUures.    Everyone  wants  the  Government  to 

be  bold  and  Imaginative  and  Infallible aU 

at  the  same  time.  It  will  never  h^>pen. 
But  our  approach  to  the  problem  today  Is 
more  broadly  based,  more  Inventive  and  mors 
honest  than  anything  yet  tried. 

Now  let's  txim  to  education.  In  the  last 
three  years  19  major  pieces  of  legislation  have 
been  passed.  When  President  Johnson  came 
to  office,  we  were  spending  less  than  »*.75 
billion  on  education.    This  year  w«  wUl  spend 


•10.2  billion.  A  few  years  ago  the  Office  of 
Education  was  a  reUtlvely  Insignificant 
agency;  In  the  last  six  yean  Its  budget  has 
Increased  545  percent. 

But  as  In  the  earlier  examples  I  have  given 
you,  I  want  to  take  you  behind  the  multl- 
bUlIon  dollar  figures  to  some  of  the  himian 
Issues  we  are  tackling  and  I  want  to  talk 
about  problems  rather  than  achievements. 

How  can  we  Improve  the  distressingly  bad 
education  offered  in  most  low-income  areas' 
How  can  we  overcome  the  Initial  educational 
handicaps  of  the  deeply  deprived  youngster' 
What  can  we  do  to  upgrade  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  teacher  education?  How  can  we 
better  prepare  young  people  for  employment? 
How  c^n  we  prepare  them  for  lifelong  learn- 
ing? How  can  we  best  assist  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  this  period  of  rapid 
exfxmsion? 

Thanks  to  the  great  legislation  of  recent 
years,  we  are  able  to  make  a  frontal  assault 
on  these  problems.  And  as  in  all  of  our 
other  programs.  It  Is  a  partnership  effort 
In  which  we  collaborate  with  aU  of  the 
States,  with  the  school  dlstiicts,  with  the 
Universities  and  with  professional  asso- 
ciations. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a  time 
In  our  history  when  the  effort  to  Improvs 
education  has  been  so  widely  shared.  Not 
only  teachers  and  administrators  but  school 
board  members,  parents,  and  local  officials 
all  over  the  coimtry  have  been  drawn  Into  . 
the  difficult  and  exciting  business  of  rede- 
signing the  educational  system. 

It  Isn't  a  comfortable  procesis  for  any  of 
them.  It  isnt  supposed  to  be.  But  out  of 
It  Is  going  to  come  a  better  educational  sys- 
tem and  a  better  nation. 

A  corollary  problem  we're  working  on  la 
racial  equaUty.  As  you  know,  this  is  not 
exclusively  a  Southern  issue.  It  Is  a  na- 
tional Issue,  as  acute  In  Buffalo  as  it  Is  in 
Birmingham,  In  Los  Angeles  as  It  Is  in 
Nashville. 

The  problem  of  Justice  for  the  Negro  has 
gnawed  on  the  national  conscience  ever  since 
this  Nation  was  founded.  It  is  In  an  Im- 
portant sense,  the  American  problem. 

We  are  now  conunltted,  as  a  Nation,  to 
solve  that  problem.  Perhaps  we  were  always 
so  commmltted.  Freedom,  Justice,  and 
equality  are  not  mere  abstractions.  They 
are  the  foundations  of  this  society.  What 
we  buUd  upon  them  can  only  be  precarious 
If  they  are  not  firm  and  sure.  In  acting  to 
brtng  Negroes  Into  the  full  stream  c*  Ameri- 
can life,  we  are  doing  what  must  be  done 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  foundations 
of  our  society. 

This  means  moving  steadily,  progressively 
toward  a  single  school  system,  it  means  the 
removal  of  racial  barriers  In  hospitals,  nurs- 
ing homes,  welfare  agencies,  and  so  on.  It 
means  serious  and  insistent  efforts  to  make 
inroads  on  Northern  de  facto  segregation. 

As  In  all  6f  the  earlier  Issues  I've  talked 
about,  we  face  some  large,  unsolved  prob- 
lems. 

How  can  we  repair  the  deficiencies  of  edu- 
caUon  that  segregated  schooling  has  left  us? 
How  can  we  teach  tolerance  and  mutual  re- 
spect to  both  Negro  and  white?  How  can 
we  heal  the  woimds  of  all  these  years  of 
strife  and  bitterness? 

Residential  patterns  In  all  our  large  cities 
still  enforce  the  cleavage  of  races.  How  can 
we  alter  these  patterns?  How  can  we  build 
bridges  of  communication  and  understand- 
ing between  the  Negro  ghettos  of  the  citlee 
and  their  predominantly  white  suburbs? 

I  know  a  lot  of  people  are  working  on  these 
issues.  We  need  more.  We  need  the  best 
minds,  the  clearest  heads,  the  warmest  hearts. 
And  we  need  strong,  responsible  lead«vhlp, 
for  people  will  not  go  «^ere  their  leaders  wUl 
not  take  them. 

If  I  had  the  time  rd  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  a   great   many  more   problems  that 
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we're  »t  work  on— mental  Ulness,  aging.  Jn- 
venlle  deUnquency,  problems  of  addiction, 
sOr  poUuaon.  boma  and  highway  accident*, 
mental  retardation,  the  eaTety  or  new  druga, 
and  eo  on. 

I  could  thow  you  how  every  one  of  these 
affect*  Intimately  the  quaUty  of  life  In  our 
society  and  more  immediately  the  quality 
of  life  in  your  community. 

And  that  brings  me  to  a  final  word  con- 
cerning the  purpoee  of  our  efforts — the  pur- 
pose of  all  our  trials  and  errors  and  seeWng 
and  finding.  It  Is  to  enhance  the  individual 
human  bemg.  That  la  easy  to  lose  sight  of 
because  we  talk,  as  we  must,  of  institutions, 
of  proceases,  of  dollars.  But  their  only  le- 
gitimate purpose  is  to  foster  the  conditions 
In  which  Individual  Uvea  may  be  Uved 
humanely. 

It  U  not  easy  to  live  the  good  life  In  an 
enormously  crowded  and  complicated  world. 
A  lot  of  rich  as  weU  as  poor  people  find  it 
Increasingly  hard  to  do  so.  When  we  look 
outward,  we  see  complexity  where  we  yearn 
for  aimpllclty.  When  we  look  Inward,  all  too 
often  we  see  fragmenutlon  when  we  long 
for  wholeness. 

The  world  Is  complex.  We  must  accept 
that  fact  and  learn  to  control  it,  so  that  as 
Individuals  we  may  be  whole  and  not  frag- 
mented. We  paas  laws  and  design  govern- 
ment programs  to  try  to  deal  with  com- 
plexity, to  protect  Individuals  from  the  buf- 
feting of  forces  they  cannot  control.  But  we 
should  never  forget  the  central  purpose  of 
laws  and  government  programs  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. That  la  to  make  the  world  managea- 
ble, so  that  Individuals  may  have  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  freedom,  freedom  to  grow 
and  develop,  freedom  to  be  what  they  have 
In  them  to  be.  freedom  to  choose. 

No  society  can  properly  define  for  any 
Indlvdlual  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  his 
me.  Quite  the  reverse:  the  Great  Society 
must  create  the  conditions  In  which  the 
Individual  can  find  his  own  purpose  and 
meaning  In  life. 

We  may  fumble  frequently  In  trying  to 
build  that  kind  of  society,  but  our  efforts  are 
not  an  appropriate  target  for  either  cynicism 
or  deepair. 

The  American  people,  and  that  means  you, 
have  tackled  some  extraordinarily  tough 
problems.  Through  your  elected  representa- 
tives, you  have  c\osen  to  face  up  to  some  of 
the  realities  thr  (  comfortable  people  usually 
prefer  to  forget — that  In  fact  many  of  o\ir 
children  do  not  have  an  equal  chance,  that 
In  fact  many  of  our  older  people  cannot  live 
out  their  Uves  in  dignity,  that  we  are  pollut- 
ing our  streams  and  lakes  and  the  air  we 
breathe,  that  most  of  our  cities  cannot  be  a 
•ottfce  of  pride  to  a  rich  and  powerful 
people. 

Well,  I  like  the  fact  that  we've  tackled 
the  toughest  problems  we  could  find.  I 
would  never  have  interrupted  my  happy  and 
productive  life  as  a  private  citizen  bad  it 
not  been  for  my  belief  that  the  Johnson 
Administration  and  the  88th  Congress  were 
plunging  into  the  moat  complex  Issues  In 
our  national  life. 

I  don't  imderesUmate  the  difficulty  ot 
what  we're  undertaking.  We've  committed 
ourselvea  to  a  ruggad  agenda.  But  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  for  this  great  Nation  when  we 
get  so  placid  and  comfortable  that  we  no 
longer  bite  off  more  than  we  can  chew. 
That's  what  this  Nation  is  about. 

The  history  of  American  education  is  one 
long,  turbulent  record  of  a  nation  that 
wacnt  afraid  to  risk  faUure  or  trouble  or 
ooDfuslon  in  pursuit  of  a  goal  that  at  first 
seemed  wildly  Impractical:  to  give  every 
American  child  a  chance  to  develop  to  the 
limit  of  his  ability.  It  la  sUll  one  of  the 
moat  radical  Ideas  In  human  history,  yet  It 
grew  out  of  the  American  toU  as  naturaUy 
as  wheat  or  com. 

In  short.  dlAcuH  assignments  are  some- 
thing we've  naver  avoided.    President  John- 


•on  said  recently  that  the  Great  Society  la 
going  to  have  to  be  built  brick  by  brick  In 
the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  noise  of  the 
marketplace.  That  will  take  visionaries  who 
are  not  afraid  of  grinding  work.  It  will  take 
dedicated  people  who  understand  how  com- 
plex and  chaUen^ing  the  problems  really 
are. 

If  you  are  that  kind  of  person  you  can 
share  In  these  great  efforts.  And  when  you 
are  very  old  and  people  talk  about  the  turn- 
ing point  In  our  society  that  began  In  the 
1960's,  you  san  say:  "I  not  only  remember 
It — I  was  part  of  it." 


Crisis  in  Detroit's  Inner  City  Schools 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  lacRiGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Detroit's 
Northern  High  School  recently  attracted 
national  attention  when  its  virtually  all- 
Negro  student  body  went  out  on  strike. 
A  victory  was  scored  by  the  students 
when  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
Samuel  Brownell,  removed  the  veteran 
Northern  principal.  Art  Carty.  But  pub- 
lic reaction  was  negative,  even  hostile, 
and  this  attitude  might  be  reflected  In 
future  millage  votes.  In  the  barrage  of 
charge  and  countercharge,  a  calm,  sensi- 
tive, and  objective  article  by  Jean  Shar- 
ley  appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
May  1,  1966.  The  article  stresses  a  need 
for  public  understanding,  for  although 
a  new  deal  was  claimed,  old  problems  will 
persist. 

Since  the  problem  at  Northern  is  com- 
mon to  many  other  Detroit  schools  smd, 
indeed,  to  all  large  urban  areas,  I  insert 
the  article  In  the  Record,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks: 

Nexd  fob  Undehstandinc  Pointed  Up 

(By  JeanSharley) 
This  June,  about  2C0  Northern  High  School 
seniors  are  scheduled  to  graduate.    Lees  than 
60  of  them  are  ready  to  graduate. 

Only  50  will  have  performed  satisfactorily 
in  high  school,  using  city  and  national  read- 
ing achievement  averages  as  a  guide. 

The  other  210  read  below  the  city  and  na- 
tional norms  for  12th  grade.  More  than  that 
write  below  average.  Even  more  are  far  be- 
low average  In  mathematics. 

Moat  read  at  about  an  eighth-grade  level. 

As  the  flareup  at  Northern  calms,  at  least 

temporarily,  here  Is  a  look  at  these  students. 

What    happened    to    them?     What    went 

wrong? 

Most  are  not  hot-shot  rebels.  They  are  not 
Juvenile  delinquents. 

They  are  18-  and  17-year-old  youngsters 
who  probably  will  get  Jobs  here,  get  married 
here,  and  pass  along  whatever  they  have 
gamed  In  knowledge  and  social  graces  to  an- 
other generation  of  Detrolters. 

For  two  decades,  the  majority  of  the  public 
has  tried  not  to  look  at  these  kids:  they  are 
expected  to  attend  classes  and  stiidy  and  do 
their  homework  and  graduate  and  stay  out  of 
trouble 


Educators  have  explained,  year  after  dreary 
year,  that  because  of  a  hundred  factors  they 
are  "culturally  disadvantaged"  kids,  for 
whom  we  need  to  spend  more  education-tax 
dollars.  Some  of  the  public  understood; 
more  didn't. 


The  need  to  understand  is  desperate,  and 
based  on  cold,  hard  facts. 

Northern  is  not  the  only  Detroit  achool 
turning  out  youngsters  far  below  average  In 
achievement. 

In  October,  1965,  some  9,510  Detroit  stu- 
dents In  the  first  half  of  their  senior  years 
took  tests  in  scholastic  ability  and  in  scholas- 
tic achievement.  Most  of  these  youngsters 
will  graduate  in  Jime. 

■What  achievement  and  aptitude  tests  show 
Is  important.  Aptitude  scores,  which  can 
change,  rate  a  child's  ability,  compared  to 
that  of  other  children  in  the  country. 
Achievement  scores  show,  roughly,  whether 
he  Is  working  up  to  his  ability. 

Neither  score  tells  how  good  a  school  or  a 
pupil  Is,  but  only  what  the  student  has  to 
work  with  and  how  much  work  he  has  ac- 
complished 

Northern  test  results  showed  47  students 
doing  average  or  better  work  in  math,  and 
215  doing  below  average  work.  In  reading, 
50  were  average  or  better,  and  210  below 
average. 

In  writing  and  punctuating,  48  were  aver- 
age or  above,  and  216  below  average. 

The  students  In  other  Inner-City  high 
schools  showed  similar  levels  of  achievement. 
This  means  that  many  of  these  youngsters 
will  not  be  prepared  to  take  jobs,  to  go  to 
college  or  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
age  of  specialization  Into  which  they  are 
being  thrust. 

Look  at  the  comparable  figures  for  Redford 
High  School.  Year  after  year  Redford  battles 
With  Cass  Technical  High  School  for  the 
city's  top  academic  position. 

Of  Radford's  623  first-semester  seniors 
tested  last  year  in  math,  479  were  doing 
average  work  or  better,  and  144  ranked  below 
the  national  norms. 

At  Redford:  436  seniors  scored  average  or 
better  in  readmg.  and  185  scored  below 
average. 

At  Redford :  425  wrote  at  or  above  the  aver- 
age 12th  grade  level,  and  202  wrote  below 
average. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  Redford  also 
has  problems,  which  It  does. 

But  the  complete  charts  show  that  a  great 
many  of  the  185  Redford  students  having 
trouble  with  math  are  lumped  not  far  below 
the  average.  They  squeak  by.  A  majority 
of  the  215  Northern  students  below  the  aver- 
age In  math  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  achieve- 
ment scale. 

Such   figiires  never  before  have  been  re- 
leased to  a  newspaper  by  the  Detroit  Public 
Schools,  partly  because  so  many  wrong  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  in  Interpreting  them. 
Some   possible   misinterpretations: 
Northern  kids  can't  be  taught. 
Northern  kids  aren't  being  exposed  to  good 
classes  and  haven't  good  teachers. 

But  look  at  the  50  Northern  students  doing 
above-average  work  in  reading. 

About  15  are  reading  exceptionally  well. 
Several  Northern  readers  are  as  brilliant  as 
the  few  top  Redford  readers.  Several  North- 
em  seniors  are  as  good  in  math  as  the  top 
Redford  seniors. 

A  number  of  them  have  come  through  the 
Northern  High  School  curriculum  since  the 
10th  grade.  What  they  achieved,  they 
achieved  at  Northern. 

What  comes  through  is  that  Intelligence  is 
not  a  middleclass.  Northwest  Side  mo- 
nopoly. 

Northern  kids,  like  kids  everywhere,  have 
Inferior,  average  and  superior  minds. 
Then  what'«  the  problem  at  Northern? 
Look  at  some  more  statistics,  released  to 
the  Free  Press  this  week  by  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Lankton.  director  of  educational  research  for 
the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 

These  deal  with  "scholastic  aptitudes" — 
not  achievements. 

Aptitude.     Dictionaries      eay      the      word    ♦ 
means  the  ability  or  capacity  to  learn:   the 
Inclination  to  learn;  the  fitness  to  learn. 
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The  rating  system  for  aptitude  la  a  per- 
centile scale  ranging  from  one  to  100 with 

50  the  national  average. 

The  cltywlde  Detroit  percentile  figure  la 
below  60,  in  the  mid-40s. 

For  Northern  High  School  students,  com- 
bined  aptitude   figure   is   at  the    19th  per- 
centile, compared  to  Redford's  near-50. 
What  does  It  mean? 

It  means  a  teacher  at  Northern  or  some 
other  inner  city  school  faces  a  class  with  less 
than  half  the  cumulative  fitness,  inclina- 
tion, ability  or  capacity  to  learn  that  a  Red- 
ford class  possesses. 

It  means  that  teachers  at  Northern  and  at 
any  innerclty  school  were  scholastic  aptitude 
is  low,  must  try  continually  to  stir  their 
students  to  learn;  to  motivate  them;  to  try 
to  make  them  understand. 

"It  means,"  said  Dr.  Lankton,  "that  Inner- 
city  teachers  are  doing  some  hard  work  in 
pulling  achievement  marks  higher  than 
aptitude." 

It  means  that  you  cannot  fairly  or  real- 
istically compare  Northern  High  School  to 
Cass  Technical  High  School,  where  aptitude 
Is  high. 

At  Northern,  last  October,  first-semester 
seniors  were  reading  at  exactly  their  com- 
bined aptitude  percentile — 19.  They  were 
ahead  of  their  aptitude  in  social  studies: 
23.  Ahead  In  writing:  26.  Ahead  in  listen- 
ing comprehension:  25.  Behmd  in  science: 
18.     Behind  In  math:   17. 

While  scholastic  aptitude  Is  closely  related 
to  native  ability,  It's  also  a  learned  ability. 
It  can  change. 

This  Is  why  the  schools  keep  measuring 
through  the  12th  grade.  The  goal  In  the  In- 
ner city  Is  to  pull  the  aptitude  closer  to  that 
of  students  In  average-achievement  schools. 
Aptitude  caimot  be  shaped  entirely  In  a 
classroom. 

The  Northern  High  youngsters  In  the  pic- 
tures do  not  all  live  In  neat  homes  with 
lawns,  although  some  do.  More  live  In  flats, 
duplexes  and  apartments  along  Clalrmont 
and  John  R.,  an  area  fast  becoming  the  most 
•  densely  populated  In  the  city. 

As  the  freeways  have  come  through,  mors 
and  more  families  have  moved  Into  the  area. 
There  Is  no  lu-ban  renewal.    There  is  little 
community  Involvement  with  the  school. 

There  Is  little  concern  by  the  rest  of  the 
dty,    except   to   drive   through — quickly. 

Some  of  the  most  knowledgeable,  people  In 
the  school  system  interviewed  dozens  of  tha 
Northern    students   privately   following   the 
recent  walkout. 
Their  findings  were  startling: 
"It   was  as   if   the  Northern  High  School 
area  is  not  a  city  community,  but  a  colony, 
an  island,"  said  one  assistant  sufjerintendent. 
"The  feeling  of  abandonment  that  some 
of  these  youngsters  have  Is  api>ajllng.     The 
teachers  they  think  are  'good'  are  the  teach- 
ers who  seem  to  like  them.     Almost  all  of 
them    confessed   to   feelings   of   loneliness." 
The  loneliness  comes  from  many  things. 
Despite    the    feeling    by    many   Detrolters 
that  the   Immigration  from  the  South  has 
ended,  statistics  show  that  there  Is  a  con- 
stant   turnover    In    the    Inner-city    schools. 
One  reported  a  change  of  nearly  100  percent 
In  students  last  year. 

In  attempUng  to  prepare  students  for  high 
schools,  the  local  "feeder"  Junior  highs  and 
elementary  schools  must  work  with  the  regu- 
lars and  with  a  constant  Influx  of  kids  who 
don't  know  how  to  sit  down  correctly,  to 
say  nothing  of  how  to  read.  It  takes  teach- 
ers.   Also  skUI  and  money. 

The  Northern  student  whose  family 
doesn't  care  what  he  does  as  long  as  he  gets 
out  for  the  day  is  no  exception.  Nor  la  the 
one  who  goes  to  school  without  sleep  or 
breakfast.  Or  the  one  who  sleeps  with  five 
kids  in  one  bed  and  who  haa  no  place,  and 
no  encouragement,  to  do  hla  homework. 

"At  one  PTA  meeUng,"  said  a  teachw.  "the 
only  people  who  showed  up  were  the  ones 
In  charge  of  refreshments." 
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If  ^Utudes  can  l)e  raised,  and  If  motiva- 
tion U  the  answo',  where  la  It  going  to  come 
from? 

"It  Isnt  the  Job  of  the  schools." 

"I  don't  like  smart  kids  telling  ofT  princi- 
pals: 111  vote  against  mUla^se," 

These  two  viewpoints  can  klU  whatever 
hope  there  is  for  doing  a  good  educational 
Job  in  Detroit. 

One  $60-milUon  school  buUdlng  program 
was  approved  a  few  years  ago.  A  new  East- 
em  High  School  la  being  built  with  part  of 
that  money. 

Another  $60-mllllon  school  building  pro- 
gram was  rejected,  which  Is  why  biology  stu- 
dents are  studying  in  drafting  rooms,  and 
probably  wUl  continue  to,  at  a  crumbling 
Northern  High  and  an  aged  Northwestern 
High. 

About  10  years  ago,  Detroit  became  the 
pilot  city  for  the  Great  Cities  Improvement 
Program  which  proved  Itself  immediately  in 
motivating  inner  city  children  to  do  better. 
It  isn't  In  all  schools  because  of  money. 

Eastern  High  School  is  a  Great  Cltlea 
School.  Was  that  another  reason  the  East-" 
em  klda  dldnt  walk  out  last  week?  Be- 
cause they  have  a  summer  program,  an 
after-school  program,  a  school  community 
agent— the  "visible  symbols"  that  somebody 
cares? 

Great  Cities  costs  $37  a  child  each  year  to 
operate.  It  was  two-thirds  Ford  Founda- 
tion money  and  one-third  Detroit  money 
and  its  big  point  is  that  it  Involves  parents. 
"We  have  to  Involve  parents  or  we  don't 
succeed,"  said  Carl  Marburger.  the  first  di- 
rector of  the  program  and  now  assistant 
superintendent. 

"You  can  take  any  suburban  school,  add 
the  lousiest  principal,  the  lousiest  teachers. 
You  can  still  damage  the  children,"  he  said, 
"but  they  will  read  because  of  the  home 
reinforcement." 

At  Northern  the  remnants  of  yesterday's 
glory  are  all  around.  It  was  once  the  pres- 
tige school  of  Detroit,  gathering  Its  students 
from  the  plush  Boston  Blvd.,  North  Wood- 
ward area. 

Tarnished  trophies  still  in  the  haU  cases 
point  to  a  hundred  champion  teams;  to  ereat 
school  pride. 

There's  a  fine  Ubrary  at  Northern,  access 
to  special  classes,  elective  coureea.  Are  they 
aa  good  aa  they  should  be?  Are  there 
enough  top  students  to  fill  such  classes? 

What  happens  to  the  student  who  trans- 
fers from  Redford  or  Caaa  to  Northern? 

"It  Is  possible  that  he  might  sUp  into  the 
rut  of  acceptability,"  Dr.  Lankton  said.  "He 
would  miss  the  challenge  of  a  school  whera 
more  students  were  performing  at  a  higher 
level."  "" 

It  Is  also  possible  that  he  might  rebel 

What  happens  to  highly  trained  teacliera 
working  day  after  day  under  tense,  strained 
conditions:  Crowded  schooh-ooms,  students 
needing  far  more  time  and  some  needing  far 
more  discipline  than  the  teachers  have 
strength  to  give? 

It's  possible  that  they,  to  might  rebel. 

What  could  come  out  of  Northern  Is  the 
awareness  by  the  community  that  this  Is  not 
a  simple  Issue  to  be  dismissed  with  cliche 
Judgments. 


The  Second  War  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

or  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  recently  had  brought  to  my  attention 
an  excellent  article  by  the  editor  of  the 


Farm  Journal  magazine  on  the  work 
which  is  going  on  behind  the  fighting 
front  in  Vietnam.  This  article  provides 
an  Important  summary  of  the  many  ef- 
forts which  are  being  undertaken  to  con- 
solidate military  victories  in  the  field. 
Indeed,  our  best  hope  for  peace  In  Viet- 
nam and  for  the  eventual  stability  of  the 
country  Is  to  win  this  second  war.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

That  Second  Wab  in  Vietnam 

(Note. — The  most  crucial  struggle  is  the 
one  not  in  the  news.  A  valiant  army  of  Viet- 
namese  aided  by  brave  U.S.  AID  technicians. 
IVS  farm-boy  volunteers.  Chinese.  Japanese. 
Koreans,  are  doing  some  amazing  things  to 
win  the  people  to  our  side.) 

As  this  l3  written— April  11— the  scene  In 
Vietnam  is  changing  hourly.  No  one  can  say 
whether  a  stable  government  can  emerge 
which  we  M-  anybody  can  prop  up.  Aa  I 
reported  from  that  country  last  month,  there 
Is  no  front.  There  are  probably  100,000  Viet 
Cong  right  In  Saigon,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
elsewhere  in  "our"  part  of  Vietnam. 

Militarily  we  are  winning,  but  whether  the 
South  Vietnamese  can  pull  themselves  to- 
gether remains  to  be  seen.    If  they  can— 

Vietnam  could  be  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  the  world,  and  IronlcaUy  the  war  could 
help  it  become  Just  that. 

If  so,  a  valiant  band  of  American  ag  spe- 
cialists, ex-county  agents,  educators,  doctor* 
and  other  civilians  will  have  had  a  large  hand 
In  it  Their  deeds  are  one  of  the  great  un- 
told stories  of  the  war. 

Some  of  our  ag  specialists  over  there  say 
that  the  fabulous  Mekong  Delta,  one  of  the 
great  rice  bowls  of  the  world,  could  produce 
eight  times  more.  If  the  war  will  allow 
they'll  show  it  how.  They've  done  a  lot  al- 
ready. The  highland  plateaus  of  the  interior 
practically  unfarmed  now  except  for  an  oc- 
casional rubber  or  tea  plantation,  could  be 
raising  good  grain  crops  and  grazing  a  lot  of 
cattle. 

The  farmers  are  hard-working.  InteUlgent 
and  "Just  iM^ty  wonderful  people,"  says  Jim 
Linn  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  our  Intematlonai 
Voluntary  Services  boys  who  Uves  and  worka 
out  among  them. 

Most  Vietnamese  woiuld  like  to  be  on  oiir 
side  and  wlU  be  anytime  (1)  we  can  con- 
yin^  them  we  are  going  to  be  the  wlnnera 
(nobody  here  dares  be  caught  among  the 
losers),  (2)  when  their  own  govermnent  can 
give  them  security  and  a  safe  bed  at  night, 
and  (3)  when  they  see  that  we  oan  r»lly 
bring  them  a  better  life.  Laet  month  I  dis- 
cussed the  miUtary  and  vlllage-securitT 
aspects.  Now  let's  look  at  the  "farm  war  - 
equally  important. 

We've  shipped  mountains  of  BUwjlies— 
fertilizer,  insecticides,  seed,  feed.  Sment 
galvanized  roofing,  reinforcing  bars,  pumps. 
wlndmUls.  knapsacks,  sprayers.  Rhode  Island 
Red  roosters,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  hogs 
Santa  Gertrudls  bulls,  and  rat  poison 

We  have  sent  over  26  excellent,  hard- 
working ag  scientists,  who  are  exposed  to 
clanger  daily.  (We  need  three  times  that 
many,  but  more  are  on  the  way  ) 

Also,  we  have  13  IVS  boys  there  and  we're 
aiming  to  have  40  more.  International  Vol- 
untary Services,  a  non-governmental  outfit 
of  fellows  m  their  20b,  pre-dated  the  Peace 
Corps  by  several  years  and  furnished  the  pat- 
tern for  it  "They're  absolutely  tops,"  says 
^^,1^  Haeften.  chief  of  our  ag  mission 
In  Vietnam,  and  I  agree. 

Other  countries  are  In  this  second  war 
with  us,  too.  The  Chinese,  from  Talviran, 
have  72  men  here  in  agriculture,  (300  In  all 
counting  Industrial  projects)  and  do  a  great 
1  ■_^***  ™*'*  "•  Asiatics,  not  white 
Americans.  They  know  Asiatic  farming 
They  ve  plowed  with  water  buffaloes  Bare- 
footed, they  get  right  in  the  field  alongside 
Vietnamese  farmers. 
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Hm  JapaneM  taAV«  b«lped  bou«t  Vietnam 'a 
«i»h  h«rve«t  from  tb«  aea  and  (arm  ponds  five 
tlmas  ov«r  alnce  1950.  have  motorized  10,600 
tMnr*"«,  Uitroduoed  nylon  neta.  and  bigger 
boaU.  We  have  ballt  Mgger  wharfs  and 
oold  atorage. 

Americana  In  Vietnam  are  wtcrklng  a  dozen 
unpubUclzed   miracles. 

Let's  start  with  rata,  which  In  l<Mn  In 
■ooM  areaa  were  gobbling  36%  ol  all  the 
grain.  It  was  estimated  there  were  1.000  rats 
per  person  I 

When  Bay  Riiaaell  ot  VS.  AID  tr1«d  to 
move  out  a  big  cache  of  rice  captured  irom 
the  VC  he  couldn't  And  a  single  gunny  8;»ck 
In  the  whole  province  without  a  rat  hole  in 
It.    He  flew  In  60.000  bags. 

We  shipped  In  ten  tons  of  rat  poison, 
organized  village  rat-control  committees, 
with  no  less  than  the  village  chiefs  as  chair- 
men, paid  10c  per  tall  for  all  tails  over  lOO. 
In  three  years,  some  88  million  rats  were 
exterminated.  The  savings  In  food  were 
enough  to  feed  all  Vietnam  for  18  days.  Bu- 
bonic plague,  carried  by  rat-borne  fleas,  sub- 
sided. And  the  whole  campaign  cost  only 
•100.000  of  U.S.  AID. 

There's  a  catch,  though.  Rats  still  abound 
In  farm  country  held  by  the  VC  (an  that's 
most  of  It),  and  rein  tested  the  rest. 

Vietnamese  farmers  are  enthusiastic  about 
fertilizer.  They're  clamoring  for  more — at 
least  three  times  more — and  will  gladly  pay 
for  It.  We  don't  have  to  give  it  to  them. 
Trouble  Is  we  can't  deliver  It  because  most 
roads  are  controlled  by  the  VC.  We're  about 
to  land  It  on  beaches  by  the  same  landing 
craft  that  brought  the  Marines  In. 

Till  now.  fanners  there  have  accepted  in- 
sects as  an  act  of  Ood.  Now  everywhere  you 
see  men  and  women  with  knapsack  sprayers, 
poisoning  bugs  on  crops.  And  nowhere  have 
I  seen  so  many  to  poison. 

One  thriving  project  interrupted  by  the 
war  was  the  pig-corn  deal.  We  shipped  in 
cement  to  build  tboosanda  of  floors  for  little 
pig  stlea,  plus  a  great  pile  of  our  surplus  corn 
(much  of  it  wormy,  incidentally) . 

A  good  many  pig  sties  are  empty  now  be- 
cause the  VC  blocks  the  supply  of  feed.  Open 
the  roculs.  and  you'll  soon  find  a  lot  of  hogs 
In  Vietnam.  Good  hoga,  too.  The  native  pig 
is  a  pathetic  little  creature  with  a  sway  back 
and  a  belly  nearly  dragging  the  ground,  but 
the  good  Berks  and  Yorka  brought  In  from 
the  US..  Taiwan  and  Japan  are  fixing  that. 
Incldentairy.  the  biggest  hog  operation  I 
saw  Is  owned  by  a  Catholic  priest.  Father 
Vlnh  Loc  of  Can  Tho.    He  has  150  head. 

The  increase  In  crop  yields  has  been  phe- 
nomenal— 25%  to  100%,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
yam  (Okinawa  100)  It  la  250%.  We  brought 
In  74  varieties  of  sugar  cane  and  from  them 
finally  selected  three.  The  eight  experiment 
stations  In  the  country  have  tried  800  varie- 
ties of  rice,  settling  on  25. 

The  Chinese  and  the  U.S.  have  Introduced 
seven  entirely  new  crops  that  are  now  good 
money-makers:  Irish  potatoes,  strawberries, 
avocados,  big  white  onions,  garlic,  cow  peas 
and  sorghum. 

Lloyd  Clybum,  o\ir  ag^cxiltural  advisor  for 
five  northern  provinces,  discovered  that  al- 
motrt  no  one  had  a  garden.  Using  Extension 
methods  from  back  in  Texas,  he  now  has  7,000 
gardens.    They  look  good,  too. 

Chuck  Simmons  o*  IVS.  a  Negro  boy  from 
North  Carolina,  has  pualied  better  poultry. 
Tho  native  hen  la  the  size  of  a  p)ralrle  chicken 
and  almost  as  wild.  Chuck  brought  in 
Rhode  Island  Red  roceters  and  doled  them 
out  to  farmers  who  prooUsed  to  kUl  their 
native  rooaters.  The  one  thing  In  which  the 
native  cocks  are  far  auperlor  is  fighting. 
They  can  kill  a  meaty  Rhode  Island  Red  in  a 
hurry. 

All  this  works  because  Vietnam  has  a  fairly 
good  Bxteneton  Oatikie. 

It  also  helpa  tHat  VleCnam  has  1,200  4-T 
Oluba  (modeled  on  oar  4-H)  with  44.000 
members,  all  the  way  from  school  children 
to  40-year-<dds. 


Even  among  one  primitive  mountain  tribe. 
Don  Wadley  of  Pleaaant  Valley,  Utah  has  300 
girls  learning  to  sew  on  32  machines. 

Our  personnel  are  careful  to  see  t2uvt  the 
Vletnameae  know  these  are  their  programs, 
and  that  we  are  t^ere  only  to  advise. 

"We  weloome  your  help  and  need  more  of 
It, "  Lam  Van  Trl.  the  able  Minister  of  Agri- 
cmlture  told  me.  "Please  convey  to  the 
farmers  of  America  our  deep  gratitude  In  our 
struggle  In  this  difficult  time." 

Self-help  projects — where  we  furnish  the 
materials  and  the  Vietnamese  do  the  work — 
have  built  hundreds  of  schools,  warehouses. 
Tillage  wells,  landings  along  canals,  etc.  It's 
a  good  idea.  What  they  buUd  Is  theirs,  not 
ours.  The  VC  know  how  the  people  feel  and 
are  careful  not  to  desUoy  these  objects  of 
conununlty  pride. 

Our  aid  to  education  has  been  brilliant. 
Here,  as  everywhere,  the  quickest  way  to  win 
a  friend  Is  to  do  something  for  his  children. 
Moreover,  the  Vietnamese,  like  the  Chinese, 
have  a  deep  respect  for  learning.  The  man 
nrkoet  admired  la  not  the  richest  but  the 
wisest. 

Since  early  1963  we  have  furnished  mate- 
rials for  5.500  classrooms  and  money  to  train 
6,600  teachers.  We've  distributed  six  million 
textbooks — the  first  school  books  these  kids 
ever  had.  Sooae  of  these  chUdren  proudly 
showed  me  their  new  books  and  read  for  me. 
Our  "Doctors  In  Vietnam"  project  Is  keep- 
ing 30  to  40  American  physicians  over  there 
for  two  months  each.  "At  home  I'm  a  sur- 
geon." Dr.  J.  C.  McBratney  of  South  Dart- 
mouth. Mass.,  told  me,  "over  here  I'm  a 
country  doctor." 

A  military  adviser.  Lt.  Col.  Bob  Storm  of 
Avon,  Conn.,  saw  so  many  children  with 
harelip  and  cleft  palate  that  he  Induced  Dr. 
Joseph  OMalley,  to  Journey  from  Danang  up 
to  Quang  Trl  to  demonstrate  28  cleft  palate 
operations  In  three  days  before  local  doctors. 
One  grateful  father  told  O'Malley,  "You  have 
Just  given  each  little  girl  a  husbatid  and  each 
little  boy  a  wife." 

Has  all  this  a  chance?  Can  our  good  works 
prevail  over  terrorism,  war-weErtness  and 
civil  war? 

That  will  depend  on  whether  the  govern- 
ment, whatever  it  turns  out  to  be.  wants  us 
to  go  on  or  happens  to  Invite  us  to  get  out 
of  the  country. 

We  can  win  the  military  battle.  In  fact  we 
are  winning  It.  But  whether  it  la  possible 
to  build  a  viable  country  on  the  political 
and  religious  sands  of  South  Vietnam  Is  still 
a  good  quesUon.  It's  too  early  to  teU.  Also 
it's  too  early  to  deepalr.  The  news  Is  discon- 
certing, even  discouraging,  but  the  game  la 
by  no  means  up. 

One  thing  sxire:  whatever  happens.  Viet- 
nam wUl  forever  be  better  off  iJecause  a 
valiant  band  of  Americans  have  been  showing 
the  people  there  how  to  raise  food,  keep  well, 
and  educate  their  children.  That  much  will 
laat. 


Bicentennial  Commemoration  of  Birth  of 
Seqnoya 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  MACKAY 

or  cEoaciA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  MACKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  at  9  a.m.  a  gigantic  sequoia 
redwood  tree  was  presented  on  the  Capi- 
tol grounds.  This  tree  was  provided  by 
Mrs.  Sidney  Ruskln,  known  to  the  Chero- 
kee as  Princess  Chewanl. 

The  ceremony  was  most  Impressive, 


and  the  significance  of  the  sjrmbol  that 
this  sequoia  redwood  maintains  gave 
emphasis  to  the  occasion. 

The  tree  Is  a  dedication  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  great  Chief  Sequoya  who,  even 
though  he  was  an  Illiterate,  Is  listed  as 
one  of  the  12  men  In  all  human  history 
who  has  Invented  an  alphabet.  Sequoya 
gave  his  people  an  alphabet  which 
worked  a  revolution.  It  gave  the  Chero- 
kee an  opportunity  to  become  educated. 
It  greatly  helped  the  early  missionaries 
to  convert  the  Cherokees  to  Christianity 
by  making  possible  the  translations  of 
the  New  Testament,  sermons,  and 
hymns.  Into  their  native  language. 

Mrs.  Raskin,  Princess  Chewanl  of  the 
Cherokee,  was  the  national  chairman 
of  the  bicentennial  commemoration  of 
the  birth  of  Sequoya  in  1960.  She  In- 
stigated programs  honoring  the  great 
leader  In  all  the  States  where  he  lived. 
Mrs.  Ruskln  Is  my  constituent  from  the 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia.  This  great 
woman,  who  Is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Sequoya.  donated  the  gigantic  se- 
quoia redwood  tree  to  the  Capitol  In 
1961.  This  morning  we  presented  In  a 
formal  ceremony  that  tree  which  has 
grown  from  a  2-foot  seedling  to  12  feet 
In  height  since  1961.  It  now  stands  In 
its  permanent  place  of  growth  on  the 
lawn  of  the  Capitol  under  the  Grotto. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Appendix  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  Princess  Chewani : 

Tkb  Bicentennial  CoMMrMoiwnoN  op  the 
BiBTH  or  Sequota.  1960-62  AcTTvrnES  cyr 
Mas.  SIDNET  H.  RUSKIN.  Dbcatur.  Oa., 
Nationwide  Chairman  of  Programs  Honor- 
ing Sequoya 

As  National  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial 
Commemoration  of  the  Birth  of  Sequoya  in 
1960.  Mrs  Ruskln  instigated  programs  honor- 
ing the  great  leader  In  all  the  states  where 
he  lived  and  labored.  Because  of  the  many 
people  who  wanted  a  p«rt  in  honoring  this 
famous  Cherokee  Indian  on  his  200th  birth- 
day anniversary,  permission  was  greinted  to 
extend  the  Observances  into  the  year  1962. 
There  is  no  documented  evidence  as  to 
the  exact  date  of  Sequoya's  birth.  However. 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Is  our  beat  evi- 
dence. Dr.  James  Mooney.  In  his  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report.  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy. Smlthaonian  Institution,  states:  ".  .  . 
according  to  personal  Information  of  James 
WafTord.  who  knew  him  (Sequoya)  well, 
being  his  second  cousin,  Sequoya  was  prob- 
ably born  about  the  year  1760.  .  .  ."  Dr. 
William  H  GUbert,  Head  of  Research  In  the 
Library  of  Congress  writes:  ".  .  .  .  to  the 
beat  of  my  present  knowledge,  the  date  given 
by  J.-ones  Mooney  for  Sequoya's  birth  has 
not  been  Invalidated  .  .  .  this  must  serve 
only  .Ts  a  best  possible  guese  at  an  unknown 
fact." 

Dr.  Prank  H.  H.  Roberta.  Jr.,  present  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  In  a  letter,  com- 
mends the  Bicentennial  Observances  saying, 
"I  thJ  nk  It  fitting  that  you  people  are  hold- 
ing a  Bicentennial  Commemoration  at  the 
Birth  of  Sequoyah,  the  famous  Cherokee 
leader.  He  certainly  merlta  atich  recogni- 
tion." 

EVENTS  TAKING  PLACE  IN  1980  INSTIGATED  BT 
THC  NATIONAL  CHAISMAN,  MU.  Bt7SKIN 
Mr.  Jjeon  V.  Langan,  Acting  Commissioner, 
bureau  ot  Xruilun  Affairs,  requested  Mrs. 
Sdney  RiMkln  to  submit  a  resolution  memo- 
ruaizing  Sequoya  on  hla  300th  birthday  an- 
nlveraary.  Suoh  a  reeolution  was  to  be  ap- 
proved by  Ghiofs  W.  W.  Keeler  and  O.  B. 
Baunooke  and  suhnoltted  to  The  Congress 
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through  their  representatives  for  final  pas- 
sage and  for  Insertion  In  the  Congressional 
Record.  Such  a  resolution  was  submitted 
to  the  Chiefs. 

Claremore,  Oklahoma,  dramatic  reading  In 
costume  "The  White  Man's  Magic"  by  author, 
Mrs.  Sidney  Ruskln,  for  Pocahontas  Club! 
composed  of  Cherokee  women,  descendants 
of  those  who  trudged  the  Trail  of  Tears. 

May  7,  Homecoming  Day,  Northeastern 
State  College,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma.  In 
Tahlequah,  the  old  Cherokee  capital,  "The 
White  Man's  Magic,"  with  a  cast  of  Indians, 
produced  by  the  Drama  Department  of 
Northeastern  State  College. 

Many  years  ago.  Mrs.  Ruskln  went  to  the 
Superintendent  of  DeKalb  County  Schools 
with  a  request  that,  as  new  schools  were  be- 
ing built,  one  might  be.ir  the  name  of  the 
Cherokee  educator,  Sequoya.  In  1960,  the 
Sequoya  school  was  dedicated. 

Large  picture  of  Sequoya  presented  to 
Sequoya  school  by  Mrs.  Ruskln  at  which 
Ume  a  performance  of,  "The  White  Man's 
VLoglc,"  as  a  dramatic  reading  was  given. 

Pilgrimage  to  site  of  Sequoya's  birthplace 
below  Knoxvllle,  Tennessee,  by  Cherokee 
Indians  from  the  reservation  In  North  Caro- 
Una. 

Reading  of  play,  "The  White  Man's  Magic," 
m  Cherokee  costume.  The  Robert  Bum's 
Club  of  Atlanta,  a  club  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  men  of  Scottish  descent. 

American  Association  of  University  Wo- 
men, Atlanta  Art  Museum.  Tea  and  recep- 
tion. Purpose,  viewing  Mrs.  Ruskln's  Chero- 
kee artifacts.  Viewing  an  artist's  colored 
lithograph  of  Sequoya,  part  of  the  Bushnell 
Collection,  from  Peabody  Museum  at  Har- 
vard University  loaned  to  the  Mxiseum  for 
the  occasion.  Indian  food  and  gave  demon- 
strations, artifact  lecture.     Mrs.  Ruskln. 

Production  "The  White  B4an's  Magic." 
AshevUle,  North  Carolina.  Drama  Club  of 
AshevUle-Blltmore  College. 

Though  not  a  part  of  the  Bicentennial 
Observances,  a  book  was  published  In  1960, 
entitled,  "Sequoyah,  Young  Cherokee 
Guide,"  by  Dorothea  J.  Snow.  This  book 
was  one  in  a  series  called,  "Childhood  of 
Famous  Americans." 

Article  on  Sequoya  In  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution by  staff  writer,  Marjorle  Rutherford. 
Planting    of    Sequoia    Olgantea    seedling, 
campus    of    Agnes    Scott    College,    Decatur, 
Georgia. 

Display  of  Indian  artifacts.  Dramatic 
reading  of,  "The  White  Man's  Magic,"  few- 
North  Alabama  Historical  Association.  Rus- 
sell Ersklne  Hotel,  HuntsvlUe,  Alabama. 

Large  development  of  homes  at  Doravllle. 
Georgia,  named  "Sequoya  Woods."  In  this 
development  a  million  dollar  high  scliool  was 
built  and  the  name  of  Sequoya  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  DeKalb  elementery  school 
to  the  new  high  school.  Presentation  of 
large  hand-drawn  copy  of  Cherokee  alphabet 
and  talk  on  Sequoya's  niche  in  history  on 
dedication  program.     Mrs.  Ruskln. 

Association  on  American  Indian  Affairs, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Established  a 
$1000  educational  scholarship  in  memory  of 
Sequoya.  A  letter  of  commendation  was 
written. 


■Ity  of  Alabama.  Huntsvllle  Center,  Hunts- 
vlUe, Alabama. 

Georgia  Educational  Journal — January. 
1961  Issue.  Wrote  article  on  Sequoya  for  this 
publication  which  also  bore  picture  of 
Sequoj-a  on  cover. 

Mrs.  Ruskln's  appearances  on  television 
speaking  in  Cherokee  costume. 

A.  Three  programs  for  viewing  In  Atlanta 
schools,  Atlanta  School  System.  Social 
Science  program,  channel  30. 

B.  With  Bernlce  McCulIar,  Director  of  In- 
formation, State  Department  of  Education: 
subject.  History,  channel  8,  for  viewing  in 
schools  of  the  state. 

C.  Two  programs  with  Mrs.  Lynda  Moore 
Music  Programs.  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, channel  8.  for  viewing  in  schools 
over  the  state. 

Planting  of  Sequela  Olgantea  tree,  campus 
of  University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxvllle,  Ten- 
nessee. 

Planting  of  Sequoia  Olgantea  tree.  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation.  Cherokee,  North 
OaroUna. 

June  22,  ipn,  Washington,  D.C.,  planting 
of  Sequoia  Gigantea  tree  In  Capitol  Con- 
servatory,  vrith  appropriate  ceremony. 

Wreath-laying  ceremony  at  Sequoya  Statue 
Statuary  Hall,  Washington,  D.C. 

Reception  for  Participant*  by  late  Senator 
Robert  S.  Kerr,  Washington.  DC. 
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Philadelphia:  Redtape  Nightmare 

EXTENSION  OP  REMAPIKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  May  16, 1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contro- 
versy about  antlgun  legislation  continues 
to  wax  warm.  A  Senate  subcommittee 
has  reported  the  controversial  and  re- 
strictive Dodd  bill.  I  think  it  well  to 
call  attention  to  what  has  taken  place  in 
nearby  Philadelphia  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  restrictive  ordinances  very 
similar  In  nature  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Dodd  bill.  The  article  Is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  Richard  Starnes  In  the  May  1966 
Issue  of  Field  &  Stream.  It  Is  thought 
provoking— even  frightening.  It  is  en- 
titled "Philadelphia:  Redtape  Night- 
mare." 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Phh-aoelphia  :  Redtape  Nightmakk 


EVENTS  taking  PLACE  IN  1962 

Participation  in  program  for  unveUlng  of 
Statue  of  Sequoya  on  old  Courthouse 
Grounds,  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma,  to  be 
placed  later.  In  Indian  Hall  of  Fame  for 
Pairtous  American  Indians,  Anadarko  Okla- 
homa. 

Dedication  of  Permanent  Historical  Shrine 
in  memory  of  Sequoya,  Dover,  Arkansas 

(After  visiting  in  WilUamsburg,  Virginia 
and  seeing  how  successfully  the  old  city  had 
been  restored,  I  returned  to  Georgia  and 
wrote  a  letter  which  was  published  in  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  (September  17,  1948) 
suggesting  that  New  Echota.  capital-city  of 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  be  restored  In  like 
manner.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  Cher- 
okee Phoenix,  first  Indian  newspaper  was 
published  following  Sequoya's  Invention  of 
the  Cherokee  syllabary  or  alphabet.  New 
Bchote  was  restorp.d  and  it  was  fitting  that 
the  dedication  occurred  during  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commemoration  of  Sequoya's  Birth  ) 

May  17,  1962,  attended  dedication  of  New 
Echota,  near  Calhoun  and  Rome,  Georgia 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
met  at  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  September 
2-7.  Dramatic  reading  of  play,  "The  White 
Man's  Magic,"  Sequoya's  name  placed  In 
nomination  for  Hall  of  Fame  for  Great 
Americans. 


^  Speaker     for     Optomist     aub.     Subject 
Sequoya  and  his  Alphabet."    Georgian  Ter- 
race Hotel.    Mrs.  Ruskln. 

EVENTS  TAKING  PLACE  IN  1961 

Planting  of  SequoU  Gigantea  tree,  head- 
quarters of  Authors  and  Artists  Club,  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tennessee. 

Planting  of  Sequoia  Gigantea  tree,  campus 
Of  University  of  Chattanooga.  Tennessee. 

Dramatic  reading  in  ooctume  of  "The 
White  Man's  Magic"— Brothertiood  Sweet- 
heart Banquet— Beecher  Hill  Baptist  Cburch 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

Planting  ot  Sequoia  Olgantea  tree,  Unlver- 


rUTURE     PLANS    rOR     HONORING     SEQUOYA 

As  National  Chairman  of  the  Sequoya  Ob- 
servances, Mrs.  Ruskln  worked  in  the  follow- 
ing ways  to  have  a  stamp  issued  commem- 
orating Sequoya  on  his  200th  birthday  anni- 
versary. 

A.  Wrote  her  request  to  the  Hon.  Arthur 
E.  Summerfleld,  Postmaster  General. 

B.  Following  Mr.  Summerfleld's  term  in 
office,  submitted  request  to  Postmaster  Gen- 
eraUJ.  Edward  Day, 

C.  At  convention  of  the  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  at  Cherokee,  North 
CaroUna,  September  6,  1962,  Mrs.  Ruskln 
formed  a  resolution  requesting  a  Sequoya 
commemorative  stamp.  It  was  unanimous- 
ly passed  by  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
director  of  NCAI  was  named  to  make  the 
proper  contacts  and  work  for  stamp  This 
resolution  is  still  in  effect  and  work  is  being 
done  for  this  project  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians.  The  convention 
of  the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians at  Cherokee,  ended  the  official  com- 
memoration  of  Sequoya's   birth. 


(By  Richard  Starnes) . 
Philadelphia.— Recently  I  spent  a  day  he'te 
and  I  spent  It  being  fingerprinted,  mug-shot' 
questioned  by  various  tentacles  of  a  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy  and.  In  sum,  being  subjected 
to  the  sort  of  treatment  that  woiUd  traimia- 
tlze  a  thirty-year  man  In  the  Cosa  Nostra. 

Had  I  been  caught  transgressing  against 
the  good  order  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love' 
Was  I  collared  while  peeling  the  lid  off  a 
poor  box?  Pushing  pot  among  Main  Une 
sub-debs?  Suborning  some  blameless  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer?  Not  at  all.  In  a  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry  I  was  merely  enduring  the 
statutory  indignities  that  anyone  must  un- 
dergo in  order  legally  to  purchase  a  firearm 
in  Philadelphia. 

With  the  aid  of  a  long-suffering  firearms 
dealer  who  has  all  but  been  put  out  of  the 
gun  business  by  the  city's  year -old  gun  law 
I  was  going  through  the  motions  of  trying 
to  buy  a  shotgun.  Not  a  handgun,  mind 
you,  but  a  straightforward  fowling  piece 
What  I  discovered  was  a  redtape  nightmare 
that  may  weU  oast  the  shadow  of  OQmIng 
nationwide  legislation- if  the  gun  prohlbl- 
tlonlBts  get  their  way. 

At  Al  ZiUlgan's  M  &  H  Sporting  Goods 
store  on  Market  Street  I  went  to  an  other- 
wise deserted  gim  counter  and  picked  out  an 
automatic  shotgun.  The  Philadelphia  De- 
partment of  Licenses  (which  privately  makes 
no  secret  of  the  profound  reservations  it  has 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  law)  has  done 
a  reasonably  efficient  Job  of  implementing  a 
statute  that  is  basically  unenforceable,  un- 
fair, and  Ipeffectlve.  It  has  issued  a  direc- 
tive that  attempts  to  slmpUfy  the  provisions 
of  the  law  so  that  dealers  and  customers 
can  do  business  without  getting  the  police 
on  their  necks.  The  directive  runs  for  two 
closely  typed  pages,  and  It  Is  small  wonder 
that  many  would-be  gun  purchasers  take 
one  look  at  it  and  change  their  minds 
Typically  they  decide  (a)  to  give  up  the  Idea 
entirely  or  (b)  to  purchase  a  gun  outside  the 
city. 

For  the  buyer  who  persists,  however  the 
ritual  goes  as  follows: 

When  the  customer  has  decided  on  a  gun, 
a  form  (the  first  of  many)  must  be  filled 
out— in  qulntupllcate.  Required  is  date, 
name  of  purchaser,  his  occupation,  his  em- 
ployer, his  signature,  and  the  signature  of 
the  seller.  The  purchaser  must  sign  a 
statement  affirming  that  he  has  never  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  In  "the  SUte 
of  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere."    He  must  list 
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hU  place  of  birth,  date  and  place  of  natural- 
ization If  applicable,  ser,  age.  race,  height, 
weight,  and  color  of  hair  and  eye«.  Make. 
model,  caliber,  barrel  length,  and  manu- 
facturer's number  of  the  flrearm  must  be 
noted  on  the  form. 

•Up  to  thla  point,"  Al  ZlUlgan  remarka 
ruefully  when  the  form  la  complete,  "the 
law  baa  accompUshed  absolutely  nothing. 
What  the  City  Council  didn't  understand  U 
that  from  the  day  we  opened  our  doors  in 
1933  we  have  kept  complete  records  of  every 
gun  we've  ever  sold — not  Just  handguns  but 
shotguns  and  rlflee  as  well.  The  FBI,  the 
state  police,  and  Philadelphia  detectives 
have  always  had  complete  access  to  ovx 
records." 

But  now  that  the  form  la  filled  out.  may  I 
take  my  new  shotgun  and  admire  It  whUe 
I  freeze  In  some  desolate  duck  blind?  Not 
by  half,  sonny.  The  spinners  of  red  tape 
have  only  Just  started  to  strangle  you.  You 
get  a  receipt  for  the  purchase  price  of  the 
flrearm  and  one  copy  of  the  form.  That's 
all  you  get.  for  the  shotgun  will  stay  on  Al's 
shelves  until  the  bureaucratic  mUls  finish 
grinding  out  yoiir  case.  The  process  may 
take  up  to  a  month. 

Your  next  stop  Is  the  Municipal  Services 
Building  in  downtown  Philadelphia.  If  you 
happen  to  Uve  In  the  far  reaches  of  the  city. 
It  Is  Just  tough  luck:  youll  have  to  stake  out 
half  a  day  to  make  the  trip  downtown.  The 
people  who  run  the  Department  of  Licenses 
are  uniformly  polite  and  eJBclent.  You  take 
a  numbered  ticket  that  Is  spit  at  you  by  a 
machine,  and  when  your  n\iml>er  Is  called 
you  take  a  chair  at  the  desk  of  an  interviewer. 
Another  form?  Yep.  and  one  that  makes  you 
re»Uze  the  one  you  filled  out  at  the  gun  shop 
was  no  more  than  a  preliminary  Inconveni- 
ence on  the  obstacle  course  that  has  been 
laid  out  for  you  to  follow  if  you  want  to  be- 
come a  gun  owner. 

In  addition  to  the  Information  previously 
teqxilred.  the  Department  of  Licenses  now 
wants  to  know  where  I've  lived  for  the  past 
five  years,  my  aUases  If  any.  marital  status. 
present  business  or  occupation,  any  Jobs  I've 
held  In  the  previous  five  years,  whether  my 
landlord  will  permit  me  to  keep  a  firearm  on 
the  premises,  my  reasons  In  detail  for  want- 
ing a  gun  In  the  first  place,  my  complete  rec- 
ord of  arrests  If  I  have  any,  aad  once  mor« 
my  signature  under  a  statement  declaring 
that  I  have  given  no  false  Information. 

There  is  space  for  a  passport-size  photo 
and.  as  many  applicants  do.  I  have  misun- 
derstood that  part  of  the  ritual.  You  must 
provide  your  own  photoe.  The  Department 
of  Licenses  will  fingerprint  you.  but  It  won't 
mug  you.  "There's  a  place  across  the  square, 
next  to  the  cafeteria."  the  helpful  young 
lady  who  U  taking  my  pedigree  telU  me. 

The  place  turns  out  to  be  a  sleazy  penny 
arcade  that  makes  license  photos  as  a  sideline 
to  a  thriving  plnball-machlne  business.  It 
Isnt  much,  but  then  I'm  not  Rock  Hudson. 
I  give  the  proprietor  75  cents,  and  In  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  hands  me  two  fuzzy  shots 
of  a  hard  case  who  would  make  any  experi- 
enced safe  and  loft  squad  sleuth  freeze  to  toi 
Instant  point. 

Back  at  the  Department  of  Licenses  I  am 
passed  on  to  the  fingerprint  desk.  In  the 
course  of  military  service  I  was  fingerprinted 
several  times.  Just  as  everyone  was.  It  has 
happened  to  me  any  number  of  times  since, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secret  Service  (for 
White  House  press  credentials),  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  (so  that  I  could  be  ordained 
to  cover  some  shooting  war  or  other),  and 
at  the  hands  of  various  foreign  countries  that 
were  trying  to  find  reasons  for  refusing  to  let 
me  visit  them.  It  will  xinqueeUonably  hap- 
pen to  me  many  times  In  the  future.  But  X 
shall  never  grow  accustomed  to  It.  Being 
fingerprinted  Is  perhaps  necessary  In  some 
situations,  but  It  never  stops  being  an  In- 
dignity. It  la  a  calcinated  humiliation,  some- 
thing society  doM  to  an  Ul-tempered  sort 


who  Just  bashed  his  olO.  lady  with  the  telly. 
Eventually,  after  I  had  provided  a  set  of 
prtnta  for  the  FBL  the  Philadelphia  police 
and  the  License  Bureau,  I  was  permitted  to 
wash  my  hands.  So  far  I  had  Invested  more 
than  two  hours  In  trying  to  persuade  the 
city  to  permit  me  to  purchase  a  shotgun. 
Was  I  finished?  Not  a  bit  of  It.  Now  I 
must  go  to  the  cashier's  counter  and  give 
him  a  dollar,  and  that  finishes  me  with  the 
Department  of  Licenses. 

NOV)  may  I  return  to  Al  ZllUgan's  and 
claim  my  shotgun? 

Get  back  In  line,  buddr.  the  fun  has  Just 
begun.  The  Ucense  chaps  are  through  with 
me.  all  right,  but  the  Police  Department 
Unt.  My  fingerprints,  mug  shots,  and  pedi- 
gree now  go  to  the  police.  They  will  spend 
from  ten  to  thirty  days  Investigating  me, 
searching  my  fingerprints,  seeking  any  rec- 
ord of  criminal  behavior,  trying  to  determine 
whether  I  am  some  fire-eating  subversive. 
If  I  pass  their  scrutiny,  they  will  mall  me 
my  license.  Then,  and  only  then,  may  1 
return  to  Al's  store  and  take  possession  of 
my  shotgun. 

But  suppose  the  police  decide  I'm  not  the 
sort  of  person  who  ought  to  own  a  firearm? 
Hard  lines,  mister.  Most  Uwyers  think  the 
Philadelphia  law  leaves  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Police  Department. 

Few  people  will  bother  with  the  redtape. 
the  time  wasting,  the  Inconvenience,  and  the 
systematic  humiliation.  Legal  gun  sales  ar» 
oB  from  33  to  90  percent  In  Philadelphia, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  former  dealers  have 
closed  their  gun  departments  entirely.  But 
agreeing  that  the  law  does  Impose  enormous 
burdens  on  the  gun  dealer  and  the  honest 
citizen.  Isn't  It  worth  It  If  firearms  are  being 
kept  out  of  the  hands  of  hoodlums  and 
psychopaths? 

Well.  It  might  be  at  that.  But  Philadel- 
phia la  discovering  that  Its  gun  law.  like 
New  York's  notorious  Sullivan  Law.  simply 
doesn't  work.  Its  faUure  U  amply  docu- 
mented. Heed  the  words  of  William  P.  KU- 
leen,  who  untU  January  of  this  year  was 
Philadelphia's  assistant  district  attorney  in 
charge  of  prosecuting  homicide  cases. 

"The  ordinance  is  not  having  any  effect 
on  crime."  he  says.  "There  has  been  no  ap- 
preciable Increase  or  decrease  In  the  percent- 
age of  crimes  involving  firearms  since  the 
ordinance  went  Into  effect.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  crimes  of  violence.  This  or- 
dinance has  had  no  effect  on  these  crimes. 
The  only  effect  this  ordinance  has  had  Is  an 
adverse  effect  on  legitimate  firearms  dealers 
in  the  city.  It  has  forced  people  to  buy 
firearms  in  the  suburbs. 

"/  know  the  pattern  of  homicides  and 
crimes  of  violence,  having  been  assistant 
district  attorney  for  two  years.  This  law 
does  not  affect  that  pattern  at  all." 

To  Lawyer  KUleen  there  U  no  mystery 
about  the  causes  of  violent  crime.  "This 
Is  a  short-sighted  blU  and  doesn't  get  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  The  root  Is  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  and  socio-economic  prob- 
lems. 


"What  crlnalnal  Is  going  to  worry  about 
violating  this  ordinance  when  the  penalty  U 
»300  and  or  ninety  days?  A  criminal  Is  not 
going  to  worry  about  a  permit  to  get  a  gun 
when  he  Is  thinking  of  commltUng  crimes 
that  carry  ten-  to  twenty-year  sentences.  I 
believe  that  this  ordinance  was  panic  legis- 
lation resulting  from  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy." 

The  most  hosUle  anUgun  crank  would 
have  trouble  In  attacking  Mr.  Kllleen's  cre- 
dentials as  an  expert  witness.  Another  law- 
yer whose  opinion  Is  worth  recording  Is  Fred- 
erick H.  Starling  Etl.  prealdent  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania SUt«  Pish  and  Game  ProtecUvs 
Association. 

"It  Is  to  be  remembered."  he  says,  "that 
weapons  In  themselves  do  noi  oommlt  crimes. 
Neither  do  decent  law-abiding  citizens. 
Therefore  any  legislation  against  the  weapon 


or  against  the  law-abiding  citizen  Is  a  fal- 
lacy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  ordinance  Is 
working  at  all.  It  Is  not  cutting  crime.  It 
Is  Just  hurting  the  honest,  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. To  diminish  crime  you  do  not  attack 
the  ownership  of  firearms,  you  attack  the 
sodiU  evils  that  cause  crime." 

Note  well  that  neither  of  those  men  fits 
the  stereotype  that  has  been  so  assiduously 
fostered  by  the  noisy  antlgun  lobby.  The 
two  men  are  not  paranoid  neo-Nazis  arming 
to  ward  off  some  Imagined  leftwlng  coup. 
Both  are  respected  lawyers;  both  spoke  after 
watching  the  workings  of  Philadelphia's  rig- 
idly prohibitionist  gun  law  for  nearly  a  year. 
Both  know  whereof  they  speak. 

We  will  invoke  another  expert  witness, 
and  one  who  offers  some  shrewd  Insights 
Into  how  witless  laws  such  as  the  one  at 
band  come  Into  being.  He  Is  City  Council- 
man Gaetano  P.  Giordano.  Councilman  Gi- 
ordano voted  for  the  law  when  It  was  adopt- 
ed in  March  of  1965.  and  he  Is  blunUy  can- 
did about  why  he  did. 

"Politicians  get  nervous,"  Is  how  he  sums 
It  up. 

"There  was  a  crime  wave  at  the  time  they 
passed  the  ordinance.  They  paaeed  It  so 
they  could  say  they  did  something  about 
crime.  And  It's  not  working.  It's  Just  giv- 
ing people  a  headache  who  want  to  buy  a 
gun. 

"I'm  definitely  against  this  gun  law.  You 
can  see  that  It  Is  not  cutting  crime  In  the 
city.  Besides,  If  you  are  going  to  commit  a 
crime,  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  purchase 
permit  to  buy  a  gun  first." 

A  politician  who  will  own  up  that  he  has 
been  wrong  Is  a  rare  and  honest  man.  "I 
woiUd  like  to  repeal  this  law,"  Councilman 
Giordano  aaya  It's  a  Joke.  Everytlme 
there's  a  crime  the  politicians  blame  the 
gun.  The  answer  to  this  crime  problem  Is 
not  to  attack  the  gun;  It's  to  attack  the 
causes  of  crime."  Like  attorney  Kllleen  he 
cites  poverty  and  Ignorance  as  prime  causes. 
"Start  attacking  the  roots  of  crime  at  the 
home."  he  continued.  "My  father's  word 
was  law  when  I  was  a  boy,  but  It  lent  that 
way  in  homes  today.  A  firearm  Is  part  of  the 
American  way  of  life — a  way  of  lUe  I  went  to 
war  to  protects  I  think  this  gun  ordinance 
Is  the  biggest  fiasco  In  the  country." 

The  melancholy  record  of  crime  In  Phila- 
delphia bears  out  the  councilman's  opinion 
of  the  effectiveness  of  the  law.  Like  most 
American  clUee.  Philadelphia  Is  faced  with  a 
rapid  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  violent 
crime.  The  gun  law  has  not  slowed  It  Late 
last  year,  after  more  than  eight  months  of 
experience  with  the  new  law.  Police  Chief  In- 
spector Harold  Pox  could  offer  no  evidence 
that  the  gun  law  had  done  any  of  the  things 
itB  eager  backers  promised  It  wovild  do. 

"Actually."  he  said,  "we  already  have  had 
more  homicides  than  In  aU  of  1964,  and  from 
the  top  of  my  head  Id  guees  that  about  40 
percent  Involved  gtins.  But  the  number  of 
homicides  has  kept  climbing  every  year  and 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  this 
year's  rate  Is  any  lower  than  It  would  have 
been  without  our  effort  to  keep  guns  out  of 
the  hands  of  Irresponsible  persons." 

But  although  It  U  not  possible  to  show 
that  the  gun  law  has  had  any  dampening 
effect  on  crime.  It  Is  painfully  easy  to  show 
that  It  has  hurt  a  great  many  reputable 
businessmen. 

From  April  16,  1965.  until  the  end  of  that 
year  the  Department  of  Licenses  Issued  2.400 
purchase  permits.  In  a  normal  year.  Phila- 
delphia dealers  estimate,  they  sold  between 
35,000  and  40.000  firearms.  Irv  Joffe.  of 
Joffes  Gun  Shop,  submitted  figures  to  the 
City  Council  showing  the  ruinous  effect  the 
law  has  hod  on  Philadelphia  outfitters. 

"By  September  1,  six  months  after  the 
ordinance  went  Into  effect,  fourteen  stores 
out  of  the  city's  eighty-two  gun  dealers  dis- 
continued the  sale  of  guns,"  Mr.  Joffe  said. 
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"In  1964— the  last  full  year  before  the  law 
was  adopted — estimated  g\in  sales  totaled 
about  t5  million.  Estimated  sales  for  1966 
totaled  about  t2.3  million.  That  means 
among  other  things,  that  the  city  lost  an 
estimated  Ma.OOO  In  taxes  Just  from  the  sale 
of  guns.  But  It  Is  actually  worse  than  that. 
In  my  opinion  there  Is  about  a  five  to  one 
ratio  between  the  amount  a  person  spends 
on  hunting  and  shooting  accessories  and  the 
amount  spent  on  guns.  In  other  words  a 
persons  may  spend  $5  for  ammunition,  gun 
cases,  shooting  clothes,  and  the  like  for  every 
•  l  he  spends  on  a  gun.  If  thU  Is  the  case, 
then  the  city  also  lost  about  (410.000  on 
taxes  on  accessories.  ToUl  taxes  loet  to  the 
city  in  the  first  partial  year  of  operation  of 
the  law  could  run  In  the  neighborhood  of 
•600.000. 

"In  my  opinion  the  loss  In  sales  was  about 
94  percent.  Prom  what  I  can  see  the  only 
sales  In  the  city  are  handguns  for  protection. 
The  sale  of  rifles  and  shotguns  has  all  but 
stopped.  But  this  doesn't  mean  that 
Phlladelphlans  have  stopped  buying  fire- 
arms; It  only  means  that  they  are  not  buy- 
ing them  In  the  city.  They  are  buying  them 
ouuide  the  city." 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  controversial 
law  makes  it  Ulegal  to  purchase  a  firearm 
(rifle,  shotgun,  or  handgun)  outside  the  city 
and  then  bring  It  Into  Philadelphia,  Even 
a  hunter  going  from,  say,  Camden,  New  Jer- 
sey, to  western  Pennsylvania  would  have  to 
obtain  a  license  to  Uansport  his  flrearm 
through  Philadelphia  if  he  observed  the  let- 
ter of  the  law.  But  obviously  neither  the 
letter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  being  ob- 
served, nor  Is  there  any  serious  attempt  to 
enforce  Its  more  far-flung  provisions. 

"A  black  market  In  firearms  has  been 
created  by  thU  ordinance."  dealer  Joffe  said. 
"People  are  simply  buying  their  guns  outside 
the  city  and  ta-lnglng  them  In." 

"Under  the  old  system,"  Al  ZUUgan  points 
out,   "the   authorities   had   a   good    line   on 
every  gun  that  was  sold.     They  don't  now 
however,  because  most  of  the  guns  are  being 
bought  outside  the  city.     The  legislation  Is 
utterly  self-defeating  as  a  policing  measure 
James  Coloslmo,  one  of  the  city's  biggest 
retailers,  makes  a  point  that  Ulustrates  the 
side  effects  of  the  hastily  conceived  gun  law 
Mr.  Ooloslmo.  who  estimates  that  his  sales 
of  sporting  firearms  are  70  percent  off,  also 
has  experienced  a  tremendous  drop  in  the 
sale  of  hunting  licenses.    "I  sold  500  hunting 
licenses  during  1964,"  he  says,  "and  In  1965  I 
sold  only  200." 

The  objective  reporter  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Philadelphia's  giin  law  Is  a 
failure.  So  far  as  anyone  can  learn  It  has 
not  prevented  one  crime.  It  has  plainly  cre- 
ated the  same  atmosphere  of  contempt  for 
law  that  all  bad  legislation  creates.  Uke 
Prohibition.  It  has  dried  up  only  legitimate 
commerce.  The  hoodlum  wUl  continue  to 
obtain  his  weapons  from  underworld  sources 
or  by  stealing  them.  The  law-abiding  hunter 
or  target  shooter  Is  given  the  choice  of 
knuckling  under  to  a  grossly  Inequitable  law 
at  great  Inconvenience  to  himself,  or  be- 
coming a  lawbreaker  by  circumventing  It. 
Reputable  dealers,  as  we  have  seen  are  being 
deprived  of  their  right  to  earn  a  livelihood 

Does  this  documented  and  unchallenged 
record  of  failure  mean  that  Philadelphia's 
misbegotten  gim  law  Is  fated  for  quick  re- 
peal? Unfortunately  for  the  city's  outdoors- 
men,  dealers,  and  licensing  authorities.  It 
means  nothing  of  the  sort.  Bad  laws  have 
a  species  of  Immortality.  In  spite  of  an  ap- 
palling record  of  gangsterism  and  official  cor- 
ruption, It  took  fourteen  years  to  repeal  the 
pisly  nonsense  that  Americans  remember  as 
Prohibition.  The  same  non-thlnk  and  the 
wme  craven  ward  politics  that  brought 
^adelphla  s  gun  law  Into  being  will  doubt- 
Un  keep  it  alive  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
probably  few  members  of  the  City  Council 
Who  wUl  not  concede  that  It  Is  a  thoroughly 
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bad  law.  but  there  are  even  fewer  with  the 
courage  of  CoimcUman  Giordano  to  stand 
up  and  admit  that  they  have  made  a  mistake. 
Except  for  a  handful  of  minor  amendments 
the  City  Council  Is  not  likely  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  law  within  the  near  future. 
Like  the  StUllvan  Law  In  New  York,  It  setana 
destined  to  haimt  whole  generations  of 
shooters  and  gun  collectors. 

There  Is  one  more  sad  note,  and  If  it 
sounds  like  weeping  over  spilled  milk  It 
should.  Philadelphia  sportsmen  did  a  not- 
ably poor  Job  of  defending  themselves  against 
the  law  when  it  was  being  debated  a  year 
ago.  Most  of  them  remained  Indifferent 
until  It  was  too  late,  and  of  the  few  who 
Joined  the  battle  there  were  some  who  did 
more  harm  than  good.  Several  City  Coun- 
cllmen  reported  at  the  time  that  they  had 
been  subjected  to  abusive  and  threatening 
telephone  calls  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
from  self-styled  sportsmen  and  gun  hobby- 
ists. All  that  was  accomplished  by  these  tac- 
tics was  to  confirm  the  libelous  image  that 
the  antlgun  cranks  and  do-gooders  were  so 
busy  spreading. 

The  Philadelphia  story  proved  again  that 
the  time  to  prevent  bad  legislation  Is  before 
It  Is  passed.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  outdoors- 
men  had  better  take  to  heart  while  the  Con- 
gress Is  debating  the  myriad  of  proposed 
gun  laws  that  Is  before  It  now. 
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I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this  biU 
brings  under  the  umbrella  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  some  6,600,000  workers 
who  were  never  covered  before.    Many 

T^.  *^,/°'"  ^^^  "^*^  in  my  own  dis- 
trict will  feel  the  Impact  of  this  law 
when  It  begins  to  take  effect  next  Febru- 
ary. It  will,  as  have  its  predecessors  in 
the  minimum  wage  field,  elevate  stand- 
ards of  living  generaUy.  I  do  not  regard 
$1.60  an  hour  as  much  of  a  wage  frank- 
^.  It  Is  barely  at  the  subsistence  level 
But  many  know  wages  far  lower  than 
that  and,  for  them,  it  wUl  mean  a  sub- 
stontial  unprovement  in  the  quality  of 
Ufe  This  bill  Is  testimony  that  our  so- 
ciety knows  how  to  offer  more  to  its  least 
rewarded  members.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 


What  Rural  Electrification  Means  to  Me 
and  My  Commanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendment  of  1966 

SPEECH 

or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 
Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  H.R.  13712  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  announce  my  support  for 
H.R.  13712,  the  minimum  wage  biU, 
which  is  before  us  today.  In  some  ways. 
I  consider  it  inadequate.  I  like  the  more 
extended  coverage  and  the  higher  mlnl- 
mums  offered  in  the  bUl  proposed  by  our 
former  colleague.  Representative  James 
Roosevelt.  But  I  recognize  that  the  com- 
promises made  to  draft  the  bill  now  im- 
der  consideration  are  not  the  conse- 
quence of  expedience  alone. 

We  are  In  a  period  when  Inflation 
threatens.  We  all  know  it  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  knows  It.  But  neither  I 
nor  the  President  feels  that  those  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wage  scale  must  be  called 
upon  for  the  greatest  sacrifices.  It  is 
very  easy  for  those  not  affected  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  minimum  wage  to  decry  its 
inflationary  Impact.  I  say  that  the  bur- 
den for  combating  Inflation  must  be  put 
upon  those  who  can  best  afford  it.  not 
upon  those  who  can  afford  it  least.  That 
Is  why  H.R.  13712  is  a  good  biU.  It  Is  a 
compromise  drawn  up  by  leaders  from 
labor.  Congress,  and  the  administration 
with  the  good  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
workingman  In  mind.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  delay  enactment  of  this  measure  any 
longer.  The  inequities  to  which  it  points 
caU  out  for  correction.  I  support  it 
wholeheartedly. 


HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    NXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  9, 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
each  year  the  youth  of  Nebraska  com- 
pete In  a  very  worthwhile  essay  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Nebraska  Rural  Elec- 
tric Association.  These  young  people 
are  asked  to  write  essays  on  "What  Rural 
Electrification  Means  to  Me  and  My 
Community."  The  winners  of  this  con- 
test take  part  in  a  Nebraska  Youth  Tour 
to  Washington  to  see  our  representative 
form  of  government  in  operation. 

It  is  a  real  honor  to  be  able  to  include 
four  of  these  prize-winning  essays  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  hope  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  will  find  them  as 
Interesting  and  informative  as  I  did : 
The  Development  of  RtrRAL  Electrification 
AND  How  It  Effects  Ovtr  Ltves 
(Information. — My  name,  Gary  Hausser- 
mann;  age,  16;  grade,  sophomore:  school, 
Stamford  High  School;  name  of  father,  Paul 
Haussermann,   Stamford,   Nebr. 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Twin  Valleys 
Public  Power  District.  Cambridge.  Nebr.,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
AjBEOciatlon.) 

It  is  not  amazing  how  much  rural  life  has 
changed  since  1935.  when  Congress  passed 
the  Rural  ElectrlficaUon  Administration  Act. 
In  1935.  only  ten  per  cent  of  the  farms  In  the 
United  States  were  wired  with  electricity 
Today,  over  nlnety-elgbt  per  cent  of  the 
farms  are  supplied  with  electrical  power.  In 
every  p«u^  of  nre.  from  the  electric  tooth 
brush  to  the  highly  complex  dairy  installa- 
tions electric  power  Is  utilized.  We  are  using 
and  enjoying  electricity  in  ways  that  not  long 
ago  were  mere  whims  of  our  Imagination. 

In  1940,  twenty-three  states  were  receiving 
help  from  R.E.A.  The  McCook  PubUc  Power 
District  waa  formed  in  1941.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  of  organization  of  a  rural  elec- 
trification association  in  my  area.  The  War 
came  and  the  organization  was  disbanded. 
In  1044,  Twin  Valleys  formed  the  Twin  Val- 
leys Electric  Membership  Association  by  re- 
quest of  the  late  Senator  Butler.  The  Twin 
Valleys  Electric  Membership  Association  w&s 
later  changed  to  Tvrtn  Valleys  PuhUc  Power 
District  because  of  Nebraska's  laws  unfavor- 
able to  cooperatives  regarding  taxes. 
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DTirlng  the  la«t  twenty-flre  year*,  wtxll* 
living  oo6t«  h»v«  doubled.  tto«  average  piio* 
of  rceldenUal  electricity  bM  been  cut  more 
»>i«n  forty  per  cent  Tb*  ATenge  ocwt  ct 
•leotrtclty  on  f»nn«  In  Ne*)rMk»  !■  •1040 
monthly.  TbU  proree  tbAt  electxldty  )m  m 
cheapw,  more  «conofnlcaJ  fueL  The  oo«t  ot 
running  and  rrwlntAlnlng  Ri-A  &t  an  all- 
time  low,  datnonrtratea  the  uaefxilneae  ot  thl« 
crganlzatloQ  to  the  Netraaka  farmer. 

This  venaUle  help«r  which  la  silent.  In- 
Tlxible.  incredibly  fart  and  powerful:  1«  u«u- 
aUy  taken  for  granted.  Electricity  Is  not 
given  credit  for  what  It  is  worth.  As  the  u«e 
of  electricity  ha«  increased,  the  ewrvloe  of  the 
Twin  Valley*  baa  greaUy  improved.  The 
wrvlcea  have  Increased  untU  today  very  few 
main  electrical  problems  occur.  Theae  prob- 
lems are  aliyays  taken  care  of  In  a  abort  time 
by  a  constantly  available  crew  of  expert  elec- 
trleUna. 

Electricity  ta  truly  an  Invisible  work-horsa 
in  our  Uvea.  Thla  never  ending  energy  Is 
always  bringing  ua  heat,  light,  and  power. 
It  la  there  In  the  morning,  all  through  the 
day.  and  remalna  overnight  every  day  of  the 
year. 

Farmers  would  have  to  work  much  harder 
to  make  a  living.  Electricity  runs  our  milk- 
ing machines  and  IrrtgaUon  pumpa.  It  lights 
our  farmsteada  both  inside  ana  out.  New 
mercury  vapor  yard  lights  provide  the  neces- 
sary Illumination  when  the  farmer's  day  ex- 
tends beyond  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Electric 
power  operates  farrowing  houses  and  cattle 
feeding  systems.  Our  tank  heaters,  welders, 
and  augers  are  also  run  by  electricity.  The 
home  also  shares  In  the  advantages  of  rural 
electric  power.  Electric  ranges,  refrigerators, 
washers,  dryers,  and  televisions  are  but  a  few 
of  the  numerous  articles  operated  by  elec- 
tricity. 

The  effect  of  rural  electrification  on  our 
Uvea  la  so  great  that  it  can  hardly  be  meas- 
ured. Electricity  gets  to  the  Job.  whatever  It 
might  be,  quickly  and  quietly.  It  eliminates 
laborious  Jobs  and  provides  us  with  neces- 
sities and  comforts. 

The  progress  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
program,  the  contributions  of  electricity  and 
the  opportunities  It  has  provided  are  best 
•ummed  up  In  the  theme  of  this  year's  Na- 
tional Electric  Week:  "Electricity  Makes  a 
World  of  DUterence." 


TBX  VaLOX  or  RUKAL  ELBCTRiriCATION   IN   OV* 
HOMS  AND  COMMtTNrrT 

(Information — My  name,  Janls  Geu;  age, 
16;  grade,  sophomore;  school.  Sidney  High 
School;  name  of  father.  Earl  Geu,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Box  75,  Sidney.  Nebr. 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Wheatbelt 
Public  Power  District.  Sidney.  Nebr..  In  co- 
operation with  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric 
Association.) 

Rural  Electrification — this  Is  a  term  which 
would  have  brought  puzzled  looks  to  the  faces 
of  most  Americans  before  1935. 

Up  to  that  time,  the  rural  life  of  America 
bad  remained  relatively  unchanged  for  gen- 
eratlotis.  Grandma  and  Grandpa,  Just  like 
their  ancestors,  still  got  up  at  the  crack  of 
dawn,  hurried  out  Into  the  dark  barnyard, 
milked  the  cows  on  a  three-legged  stool,  fed 
the  livestock  with  pall  and  pitchfork,  and 
six  months  out  of  the  year,  broke  the  Ice 
In  the  tank  with  pick  or  axe.  Then  Grandpa 
carried  the  milk  up  to  the  house,  and  set  It 
In  the  pantry  to  be  separated  and  cooled. 
Meanwhile,  Grandma  started  breakfast  on 
the  big.  wood-bumlng  stove  In  the  kitchen. 
Then  she  carried  water  from  the  windmill  to 
b«  hMted  for  the  week's  washing — a  back- 
breaking  Job  which  was  an  all -day  procees. 
Grandpa  farmed  on  a  small  scale,  with  only 
the  rain  to  depend  upon  for  adeq^uate  mola- 
tura  for  his  cropa. 

But  in  one  act  ot  Congress,  all  this  waa 
changed.  This  way  of  life.  Just  like  tha 
horse  and  buggy,  became  a  part  of  the  past. 
In  1935.  President  Roosevelt  established  the 


RSA.  Rural  Slectrlflcatlon  Administration, 
mn  ac^ency  which  proved  to  be  the  beginning 
ot  a  revolution  in  American  farm  life. 

When  the  REA  began  operation,  only  10.8 
per  cent  o<  the  farms  In  America  had  eleo- 
trtdty.  By  19«.  98  per  cent  of  the  farms 
were  furnished  with  the  'luxury  of  the 
city" — electricity  I 

What  had  this  twenty-eight  year  old  rev- 
criutlon  brought  about?  Simply  a  brand  new 
way  of  rural  life  I  No  longer  do  the  folks 
arise  with  the  dawn.  If  they  do.  It's  with 
the  soft  sound  of  music  on  the  automatically 
timed  clock-radio.  Dad  does  the  chores  In 
a  well-lighted  and  temperature-controlled 
bam.  milking  the  cows  with  machines,  and 
feeding  the  livestock  with  the  use  of  con- 
veyor belts  from  feed-grinding  machines. 
The  water  never  freezes  over  now,  because  of 
heat-controlled  tanks,  and  the  separating  U 
done  with  an  electric  separator.  Extensive 
Irrigation  systems  provide  ample  water  sup- 
plies for  crops  today. 

Mom  fixes  breakfast  in  a  modern  kitchen 
which  Includes  an  electric  8tove,'dlshwasher. 
refrigerator,  and  countless  electrical  appli- 
ances. She  needn't  worry  about  plenty  of  hot 
water,  because  the  water  Is  both  pumped  and 
heated  electrically;  and  she  can  do  the  wash- 
ing In  an  hour  or  two,  since  she  has  an 
electric  washer  and  dryer. 

Rural  electrification  was  not  only  for  the 
home,  however,  but  also  for  the  community. 
With  the  coming  of  electricity,  small  industry 
blossomed,  providing  greater  production,  In- 
creased Job  opportunities,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Con- 
sider the  output  of  The  Egging  Company,  the 
Stramlt  Plant,  the  Chicken  House,  and  the 
Chappell  Cheese  Factory  In  our  own  area. 
Industry  thrives,  from  farming  to  National 
Defense. 

You  might  put  It  this  way: 
Rural  America   4-   Electricity   =  Economy 
+   Efficiency  +   Comfort   +   Convenience  + 
Industry    +    Top   Production. 

Yes.  times  have  changed,  and  rural  elec- 
trification has  done  it! 

TH«     VaUTE     of     RtJEAL     ELECTBlrlCATION 

(Information. — My  name,  Van  Lesslg;  age, 
17;  grade.  Junior;  school.  Gurley  High  School; 
name  of  father.  Earl  Lesslg,  Ourley,  Nebr. 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Wheatbelt 
Public  Power  District,  Sidney.  Nebr.,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Nelwaaka  Rural  Electric 
Association.) 

Can  you  imagine  living  on  a  farm  without 
electricity?  In  our  age  of  modernization,  we 
find  this  rather  hard  to  visualize,  but  the 
fact  U  that  as  latiC  aa  1935,  93%  of  the  farms 
in  Nebraska  were  not  receiving  electric  power. 
In  that  year,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration waa  created,  and  electricity  to 
farms  was  so  increased  that  within  thirty 
years  all  but  2'/,%  ^ere  electrified.  This 
remarkable  transformation  fro«n  darkness 
Into  the  modem  age  of  electricity  was  in- 
deed a  prime  example  of  cooperation  and 
Ingenu:  ty  at  its  finest.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  granted  loans  to  co- 
operatives to  set  up  rural  electrification 
locally,  and  with  this  financial  help  and  tech- 
nical a6sl!»tance  from  the  administration  the 
task  waa  accompllehed  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  Transmission  lines  sprung 
up  all  over  the  country  as  electricity  was  car- 
ried to  the  consumer  In  our  rural  areas. 

What  would  life  be  like  on  a  farm  or  In 
a  rural  community  without  this  precious 
gift  of  electricity?  Things  would  be  very 
different,  for  electricity  has  brought  on  so 
many  advances  as  to  change  our  whole  way 
of  life.  Root  cellars  and  spring  houses  as 
means  of  keeping  food  fresh  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,  for  electric  refrigerators  and 
freezers  now  handle  thU  Job  easily  and 
economically.  Electrical  household  appll- 
ancea  by  the  hundreds  have  lightened  im- 
measurably the  work  of  the  modern  house- 
wife, which  gives  her  more  time  for  other 


acUvltles.  Electric  mUklng  machines  send 
milk  right  Into  the  cooler,  thus  saving  the 
farmer  time  and  energy,  and  when  It  is  de- 
livered to  a  local  store  It  la  kept  cool  and 
fresh  by  the  use  of  electricity.  Farmers  also 
oan  feed  and  water  more  cattle  and  bogs 
through  the  use  of  electric  feeding  ma- 
chines, and  more  chickens  can  be  hatched 
and  cared  for  through  the  use  of  electric  heat 
lamps  and  egg  incubators.  Electric  pumps 
and  irrigation  systems  often  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  good  crops  or  bad  ones,  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Thanks  to  electricity,  a 
farmer  no  longer  needs  to  get  up  and  go  to 
bed  with  the  sun.  Electric  lights  installed 
in  barns  and  shops  allow  him  to  work  far 
Into  the  night  on  Jobs  previously  restricted 
to  daylight  hours.  Entertainment  In  the 
form  of  radios  and  televisions  have  also  been 
brought  Into  a  solitary  farm  home  through 
electricity. 

But  rural  electrification  does  not  benefit 
farmers  alone.  As  farm  production  and  ef- 
ficiency la  Increased,  the  whole  nation  U 
affected  and  the  prosperity  is  felt  by  aU.  The 
more  our  nation  grows,  the  more  pec^le  be- 
come dependent  on  our  rural  areas  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  and  fibers  for  clothing; 
therefore,  as  tl.e  farmer  prospers,  the  nation 
prospers. 

Of  the  many  forces  which  have  had  an 
Influence  on  the  progress  of  our  rural  areas, 
and  therefore  our  nation,  one  truly  stands 
above  all  ot  the  rest.  That  force  Is  rural 
electrification. 

What  Ru»al  Electrdtcation  Means  To  Mk 
ANB  Mt  CoMiruNrrr 

(Information. — My  name,  Lene  Jean  CThva- 
tal;  age,  17;  grade.  Junior;  school,  Bishop 
Neumann  Catholic  High  School;  name  ot 
father,  Bernard  Chvatal.  Malmo,  Nebr. 

(Contestant  sponsored  by  the  Butler 
County  Rural  Public  Power  District,  David 
City.  Nebr.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska 
Rural  Electric  Association.) 

The  well -spaced  poles  and  the  three  drap- 
ing lines  that  grace  the  roadside  In  our  com- 
munity and  throughout  our  state  remind  us 
of  all  the  comfort  and  conveniences  we  are 
enjoying  today.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  the  Invention  of  electricity  and  It  is 
very  easy  to  see  the  great  advances  which 
have  been  made. 

If  the  late  Senator  George  W.  Norris  were 
to  tour  our  rural  communities,  he  would  be 
amazed  as  to  the  beauty  of  his  state,  due  to 
electricity,  not  only  by  day  but  also  by  night. 
Electricity  has  made  much  progress  and  now 
not  only  adds  comfort  and  conveniences  to 
the  home  from  within,  but  also  has  added 
conveniences  and  beauty  to  the  out  of  doors. 
At  night  lights  glow  on  the  beautiful  lawns 
and  flowers  which  surround  our  farm  yards 
In  sxiiimier.  Although  thla  U  beautiful, 
there  Is  nothing  more  beautiful  on  a  cold 
winter's  night,  when  all  things  seem  to  be 
at  a  standstill,  to  look  out  into  the  well- 
lighted  yard  and  see  the  dancing  snowflakcs 
fall  gracefully  and  creating  a  scene  that  no 
artist  has  painted  to  such  perfection. 

With  this  being  thirty-one  years  of  rural 
electrification  In  Nebraska  and  our  centen- 
nial year  coming  up,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
many  hardships  and  Inconveniences  our  an- 
cestors had  to  contend  with.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  the  pioneers,  who  strived  to  make  all 
the  modem  conveniences  possible  for  us. 
Likewise  we  are  aiming  to  advance  and  pro- 
vide new  achievements  for  the  future  gen- 
erations. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  rural  electrifica- 
tion In  our  community.  REA  has  made  us 
an  equal  to  our  city  dwellers  in  the  higgler 
standards  of  living. 

What  would  It  be  like  if  we  didn't  have 
electricity?  Can  you  Imagine  having  to  do 
your  homework  by  candlelight  or  keeping 
warm  In  front  of  a  fireplace  or  having  no 
television  or  radio  to  listen  to  or  watch?  We 
should  often  remind  ourselves  that  people 
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In  other  countries  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we 
are  and  do  not  have  rural  electrification. 

The  United  States  Is  urging  all  rural  elec- 
tric systems  to  help  with  the  development  of 
rural  electrification  In  other  countries.  The 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said: 
"Thirty  years  ago  only  one  out  of  ten  of  our 
farmers  had  electricity  .  .  .  what  we  can 
do  in  this  country  can  be  done  In  other  coun- 
tries." I  hope  "we  con  transfer  the  experi- 
ences we  have  had  to  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  newly  emerging  ones." 

In  our  community  we  depend  on  this  great 
power  to  turn  the  wheels  of  the  future  to 
better  UvUig.  Our  progress  In  rural  areas 
tends  to  create  better  food  and  living  for  our 
city  neighbors.  When  Mother  Nature  falls 
to  provide  us  with  sufficient  moisture,  the 
electric  driven  power  pumps  supply  us  with 
many  gallons  of  water  to  irrigate  the  land 
to  produce  the  most  bountiful  crops.  When 
a  helping  hand  Is  needed,  many  an  electric 
motor  has  been  a  time  and  labor  saving 
convenience. 

We  need  electricity  today  as  we  need  the 
sunlight  and  clean  fresh  air  we  breathe  here 
In  Nebraska.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
Nebraska  Is  such  a  wonderfm  state  to  live 
in.  Riu^  electrification  is  a  part  of  our 
dally  living.  The  three  lines  which  drape 
from  the  tall  poles,  are  lines  of  comfort,  con- 
venience and  luxury.  These  lines  lead  to  the 
wonderful  place  I  call  home. 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24, 1966 
The  Rouse  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  H.R.  13713  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1838,  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  there  is  even  one 
Member  of  this  House  who  would 
seriously  argue  against  the  policy  set 
forth  in  the  original  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938;  namely,  "to  correct 
and,  85  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  elimi- 
nate labor  conditions  detrimental  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  minimum  standard 
of  living  necessary  for  health,  efficiency 
and  general  weU-being  of  workers." 

There  are,  however,  some  Members 
here  who  sincerely  differ  about  the  ways 
and  means  through  which  this  accepted 
basic  policy  can  be  justly  and  wisely  ex- 
tended at  this  time. 

It  is,  then,  our  legislative  duty  here  to- 
day, to  work  together.  In  patience  and 
with  tolerance,  toward  majority  agree- 
ment on  a  measure  that  will  rightfully 
expand  the  fundamental  poUcy  involved 
and  reasonably  advance  tiie  general  wel- 
f aje  of  workers  in  the  present  economy 
while  conscientiously  endeavoring  to  In- 
^re  that  the  overall  impact,  upon  in- 
dustries and  individuals,  Is  as  equitable 
as  we  can  legislatively  make  it. 

In  determining  our  final  action  today 
on  this  imperatively  Important  measure 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage  and  extend 


its  coverage,  I  believe  our  attention 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  ac- 
cepted revelations  of  authoritative  sur- 
veys and  studies.  Including  those  con- 
ducted by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Practically  all  of  these  studies  disclose 
agreement  upon  the  following  several 
fundamental  factors: 

Since  the  last  amendments  to  this  act. 
In  1961,  employment  has  dramatically 
risen;  profits  have  gone  far  above  any 
previously  recorded  levels  and,  propor- 
tionate to  these  developments,  prices 
have  t>een  reasonably  stable. 

More  than  17  million  American  work- 
ers are  currently  outside  the  Fedei-al 
minimum  wage  protection  and  these 
millions  include  a  very  high  percentage 
of  our  lowest  paid  workers. 

About  two-thirds  of  all  white  workers 
come  within  the  present  minimum  wage 
coverage  provisions  of  tlie  act  but  less 
than  half  of  nonwhite  workers  are 
covered. 

Similarly,  two-thirds  of  all  men  em- 
ployed in  nonsupervisoiT  jobs  are  covered 
by  the  act  but  only  about  half  of  the 
women  in  such  jobs  are  so  covered. 

The  present  statutory  minimum  wage 
level— $1.25— produces  armual  earn- 
ings—$2,600— substantially  less  for  full- 
time  work  than  the  recognized  $3,000 
poverty  level. 

Over  6  million  children  in  the  United 
States  are  today  members  of  families  In 
which  the  father  or  mother  Is  working 
full  time  but  earning  a  poverty  wage. 

The  present  operation  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  is  not  adequately 
responsive  to  currently  accepted  prin- 
ciples of  economic  equity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  other  authori- 
tative evidence  that  has  been  presented 
here  this  afternoon  clearly  shows  that, 
contrary  to  what  was  so  greatly  feared 
by  some  people,  the  1961  amendments  to 
the  act  have  not  resulted  in  any  demon- 
strable restriction  of  economic  expan- 
sion, decrease  in  employment,  dangerous 
contribution  to  inflation  or  depressive 
lowering  of  profits. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  convincingly 
appears,  from  all  our  past  experience 
that  there  probably  could  be  no  better 
time  than  this  present  period  of  im- 
precedented  business  prosperity  to  judi- 
ciously expand  the  act  coverage  and 
reasonably  Increase,  by  projected  stages, 
the  minimum  wage  to  an  anticipated 
level  that  will  provide  a  more  realistic 
living  wage. 

Any  declared  war  on  p&verty  in  this 
country  will  be  of  highly  questionable 
effect  If  we  neglect  our  legislative  and 
civilized  obligations  to  those  who  work 
hard  but  must  still  exist  below  the  mini- 
mum level  of  well-being  because  of 
Insufficient  earnings. 

Most  families  receiving  It  today  do  not 
want  charity,  or  public  assistance  or  help 
from  the  welfare  worker.     What  they 
want  and  what  they  need  Is  a  living 
decent  wage  for  the  family  head. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  here  today  need  to  be  forcefully 
reminded  that  we  have  consistently  and 
abundantly,  for  many  years,  with  men 
and  with  money,  fulfilled  all  of  our 
pledges  to  our  foreign  allies  and  that  we 
are  sUll  engaged  in  such  aMnmitmraits. 
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Now  we  have  an  opportune  moment  and 
measure  to  manifest  our  primary  concern 
for  a  great  many  of  our  own  American 
citizens  and  families  who  have  been 
economically  suffering  too  much,  for  too 
long,  from  too  little.  Let  us.  in  the  best 
interest  of  all  Americans,  seize  the 
opportunity. 

\ 


A  Question  of  Wages 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 

T,i^^,  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Brlnkley.  Ark.,  Citizen  of  recent  date  had 
a  real  good  editorial  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
amendments  which  would  Increase  the* 
mmimum  wage  rates.  The  editorial 
deals  with  the  effect  of  increasing  wages 
without  at  the  same  time  upping  the  pro- 
ductivity per  man-hour  of  work  The 
editorial  points  up  the  issue  of  the  ability 
to  pay  the  Increased  benefits  that  would 
be  provided  by  the  legislation. 

We  are  Uvlng  In  a  war  economy  in 
Which  a  greatly  Increased  money  supply 
Is  competing  for  goods  that  will  become 
scarcer  and  scarcer.    Under  a  situation 
of  that  kind  the  dollar  buys  less  goods 
and   services.    The   pinch  Is   upon   the 
wage  earner,  more  particularly  the  small 
wage  earner.    The  Impetus  Is  felt  greatly 
by  the  white-collar  worker  and  pe(H3le 
who  must  live  upon  fixed  Income.    These 
include    the   schocrf teachers   and    other 
salaried  employees  and  the  many  millions 
of  retirees  who  live  upon  their  annuiUes 
or  pensions.    During  the  time  that  our 
Nation  is  engaged  in  fighting  a  war  in 
southeast  Asia  with  the  finest  of  our 
young  majihood  and  those  of  our  aUles  it 
is  Illogical,  unrealistic,  and  ill-timed  for 
the  Congress  to  consider  legislation  such 
as  the  amendments  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  by  Increasing  wages  and 
adding  new  employees  to  the  act's  cover- 
age which  would  fan  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion. 

I  recommend  heartily  the  splendid  edi- 
torial, "A  Question  of  Wages"  from  the 
Bnnkley  Citizen  which  follows: 
A  QtTEsnoN  or  Wages 
This  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to  further 
Increase  the  federal  minimum  wage. 

A  good  many  people  favor  an  Increase  on 
purely  humanitarian  grounds.  They  want  to 
see  the  lower-lnoome  groups  In  our  society 
helped.  This  Is  a  tribute  to  their  hearts-- 
but  not  their  heads.  And  there  are  several 
reasons  why  this  is  true. 

Pot  one  thing,  an  arbitrary  boost  In  wages 
that  Is  not  accompanied  by  gains  In  produc- 
tivity must  produce  one  certain  result — high- 
er prices,  more  Inflation.  And  the  burdens 
of  Inflation  fall  heaviest  on  people  of  small 
means.  It  obviously  does  no  one  any  good 
If  we  put  a  little  more  money  in  one  of  the 
worker's  pockets— and  then  take  It  or  a  great- 
er amovint  out  of  another  pocket  In  the  form 
of  Increased  living  costs. 

For  another  things,  wage  Increases  which 
are  not  accompanied  by  higher  worker  pro- 
ductivity compel  employers  to  reduce  their 
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labor  force  to  the  limit  There  are  buslne«se« 
which  have  room  for  beglaners,  the  unskUle<l, 
the  m&rglnal  aind  part-time  worker*.  Moat 
stores,  however,  simply  cannot  abaorb  wage 
Increaaee  without  raising  prices.  Price  in- 
creases, to  compound  the  trouble,  may  grave- 
ly Injure  their  competitive  strength.  So.  aa 
the  wage  and  hour  laws  are  used  to  force 
wages  higher  and  higher,  the  retailer  baa  no 
choice  save  to  employ  aa  few  of  the  unskilled 
and  Uttle-sklUed  aa  poaaible.  Then,  these 
people  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  gain  ex- 
perience which  would  qualify  them  for  more 
responsible  and  better  paying  Jobe. 

The  law  can  be  used  to  fix  wages  at  any 
level.  But  It  cannot  create  the  Jobs  that  go 
with  the  higher  pay. 


Fair  Labor  Standard*  Ameadments 
of  1966 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NKW  Ttaaxr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

The  Hoxise  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Aot  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Ita  protecUon  to  additional  employees. 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purpoaes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  speak 
In  support  of  HR.  13712. 

With  this  bill  we  again  advance  In  the 
effort  to  build  for  America  an  economic 
structure  In  which  all  who  work  will  re- 
ceive wages  enabling  them  to  share^ln 
the  benefits  of  our  affluent,  expanding 
economy. 

Twenty-eight  year  ago  we  first  took 
action  toward  achievement  of  this  objec- 
tive. The  original  act  fulfilled  Its  Inten- 
tion, and  since  then  we  have  amended 
and  Improved  the  law  from  time  to  time 
as  the  need  arose.  It  Is  now,  again, 
woefully  Inadequate  and  It  Is  Imperative 
that  we  act  to  bring  It  up  to  date.  It 
must  be  geared  to  today's  economic  con- 
ditions, and  to  the  economic  and  social 
climate  we  anticipate  In  the  Immediate 
future. 

Our  Nation's  democratic  labor  orga- 
nizations have  assured  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans of  fair  wages,  excellent  working 
conditions,  and  many  other  Important, 
benefits,  both  for  their  working  years 
and  for  their  time  of  retirement.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  minions  of  work- 
ing men  and  women — those  who  have 
been  called,  most  aptly,  the  "invisible 
Americans" — exist  among  us  at  a  bare 
subsistence  level. 

It  Is  particularly  for  these  imseen  citi- 
zens, those  for  whom  we  wage  the  war  on 
poverty,  that  this  bin  Is  Important. 

Mr.  Chairman.  HH.  13712  wlU  extend 
coverage  to  7  2  miiliCHi  wage  earners  who 
do  not  now  come  under  the  act.  It  will 
cover  many  workers  in  retail  and  serv- 
ice Industries  who  have  been  exempt 
from  the  acts  protection.  And  for  th« 
first  time  In  history,  we  will  make  a  start 
toward  coverage  of  workers  in  the  agri- 
cultural segment  o(  our  economy. 


We  all  recognize  that  an  Increase  in 
the  minimum  wage  and  an  expansion  of 
the  law's  coverage  will  create  adjust- 
ment problems,  particularly  for  small 
business.  And  for  this  reason  It  Is  im- 
portant to  emphasize  that  the  changes 
provided  In  the  bill  will  take  place  grad- 
ually. The  subcommittee,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  DentI.  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  In  developing 
this  workable  but  progressive  legislation. 

For  too  long.  Mr.  Chairman,  millions 
of  our  citizens  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  because  of 
substandard  wages.  We  must  not  delay 
further  the  passage  of  this  measure  so 
vital  to  the  workers  affected,  and  so 
essential  to  the  health  and  growth  of 
our  society. 

Malaysia  Jolted  by  U.S.  Rubber 
Stockpile  Sales 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  administration  decision  to  sell 
stockpiled  U.S.  rubber  has  thoroughly 
unnerved  Malaysia.  I  recommend  to  my 
colleagues  that  they  read  the  excellent 
report  written  by  Brig.  Gen.  James  D. 
Hittle,  retired,  on  the  subject  and  in- 
clude his  able  views  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks: 

(Prom  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union, 

Apr.  29.  19661 

Reds  Take  Advantact — Malaysia  Jolth)  bt 

U.S.  Rl7BBE«  STOCKPILK  SAIXS 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC.  Ret.. 
Director  of  National  Security  and  Porelgn 
Affairs,   Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars) 
Washington. — We  are  getting  another  les- 
son on  how  economic  decision  at  home  can 
trigger  a  crisis  abroad. 

This  time  It  Involves  our  government's 
stockpile  of  natural  rubber. 

What  In  the  beginning  looked  like  an 
astute  decision  to  convert  more  stockpiled 
rubber  Into  cash  has  ballooned  Into  a  major 
International  crisis  that  Is  severely  straining 
our  relations  with  Malaysia  and  other  rubber- 
producing  countries. 

The  situation  is  getting  more  complicated 
with  both  Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
trying  to  stick  pins  In  the  balloon.  The  only 
reason  the  crisis  has  not  blown  up  In  our 
face  so  far.  Informed  sources  said,  Is  that 
Malaysian  Prime  Minister  Tunku  Abdul  Rah- 
man has  kept  It  under  control. 

STRICT    ORDERS 

Recognized  as  one  of  our  most  stalwart 
friends  throughout  Asia,  Rahman  is  reported 
to  have  Issued  strict  orders  against  Inflam- 
matory antl-U.S.  statements  by  Malaysian 
officials.  He  U  said  to  be  hoping  that  a  re- 
versal of  U.3.  policy  can  be  obtained  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

Here,  Informed  Washington  sources  said. 
Is  what  happened: 

Recently,  administration  economists  de- 
cided to  Increase  our  sales  of  natural  rub- 
ber from  the  government's  stockpile.  The 
world  natural  rubber  market,  which  has  been 
kept  In  a  relatively  balanced  {XJdtlon.  could 
not  stand  the  proapect  of  heavy  additional 
BuppUea. 


The  result  has  been  a  drop  of  4  Malaysian 
cents  (one  cent  U.S.)  per  pound  In  about 
a  month. 

SHOCKING   IMPACT 

The  International  economists  said  It  may 
not  look  like  much  of  a  price  change  to  read- 
ers of  financial  pages  In  the  United  States 
but  It  has  bit  Malaysia  with  a  shocking 
Impact. 

For  Instance,  If  the  reduced  quotation  con- 
tinues for  a  year.  It  would  mean  an  Income 
loes  of  83  million  Malaylsan  dollars.  This  Is 
said  to  be  the  equivalent  of  pay  for  about 
40.000  Job-holders  In  Malaysia. 

Although  Rahman's  government  Is  making 
good  headway  in  diversifying  farm  produc- 
tion, rubber  Is  still  the  top  money  crop. 
Malaysia,  furthermore,  needs  every  cent  her 
rubber  crop  will  bring. 

The  country  la  In  the  midst  of  building 
an  economic  system  designed  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  the  Malaysian  people. 
Vast  forest  areas  are  being  cleared  and  the 
new  farmhands  sold  to  former  sharecroppers 
at  long-term  low  rates.  Widespread  owner- 
ship of  farms  by  thpse  who  work  them,  in 
Rahman's  opinion,  wlU  be  a  powerful  bul- 
wark against  Communist  enticements. 

HEAVY     INVESTMENT 

This  requires  heavy  governmental  Invest- 
ment, and  less  Income  from  rubber  means 
less    funds    for   economic    development. 

However,  the  Impact  of  Increased  sales 
of  U.S.  stockpile  rubber  U  not  limited  to 
Malaysia.  Most  of  Southeast  Asia,  Includ- 
ing South  Viet  Nam,  produces  natural  rub- 
ber. It  Is  estimated  that  90  percent  of  the 
world's  supply  comes  from  that  area. 

Continued  reduced  Income  due  to  lower 
rubber  prices.  Informed  observers  said,  will 
have  to  be  made  up  through  Increased  U.S. 
aid. 

TAKING     ADVANTAGE 

In  the  meantime  the  Communists  are 
taking  double  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
stepped-up  rubber  buying  on  the  Singapore 
International  market.  Thus.  Communists  ge* 
rubber  at  lower  prices.  Also,  their  propa- 
ganda Is  claiming  credit  for  their  Increased 
purchases  preventing  a  price   plunge. 

All  of  which  must  make  the  staunchly 
pro-U.S.  Malaysian  prime  minister  shake  his 
head  In  utter  bafflement  that  Washington 
would  pick  this  critical  time  to  upset  the 
rubber  market,  and  In  so  doing  threaten  the 
hard-won  stability  of  antl-Communlst 
Malaysia. 


An  Investment  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1966 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues  a  letter  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Stevens,  of  Man- 
hasset.  N.Y.,  which  appeared  in  the  April 
30  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Stevens'  proposal  deserves  care- 
ful consideration  in  planning  for  the 
future  of  Vietnam: 

EMIGRE  Program  Asked 

The  United  States  should  reconsider  the 
political  realities  of  our  position  In  South 
Vietnam.  We  have  promised  to  accept  the 
results  of  genuinely  free  elections  there, 
which  now  seem  likely  to  be  held,  but  no 
one  knows  what  the  outcome  of  these  ©lec- 
tions may  be.    Whoever  win*  them,  tenalona 
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In  Vietnam  are  very  high  and  elections  might 
be  followed  by  a  terrible  bloodletting  directed 
by  whoever  wins  against  whoever  loses.  We 
must  take  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  our 
staunch  antl-Communlst  allies  there  and. 
In  ajiy  event,  the  United  States  Is  certain  to 
be  held  mainly  responsible  In  the  eyes  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  whatever  may  happen. 

Thu«,  we  should  look  ahead  now  and  aa 
soon  as  feasible  we  should  call  upon  the 
United  Nations  to  Introduce  and  operate  a 
program  for  the  voluntary  transfer  out  of 
Vietnam  of  any  people  who  may  wish  to 
leave  when  a  new  government  comes  to  power. 
U.N.  member  countries  should  be  encoiiraged 
to  find  homes  for  such  people  as  part  of  an 
"investment  In  peace"  which — however  dif- 
ficult it  may  be  to  carry  out — would  be  far 
less  costly  and  risky  than  a  continuation  of 
the  war.  Facilities  to  assist  people  to  eml- 
gtate  could  be  set  up  to  coincide  with  the 
phased  withdrawal  of  American  troops.  No 
one  knows  how  many  would  wish  to  leave, 
but  It  Is  doubtful  If  the  number  would  seri- 
ously tax  the  capacity  of  U.N.  members. 

This  could  help  to  establish  orderly  civilian 
rule  In  Vietnam  while  also  protecting  the 
future  good  name  of  the  United  States.  It 
could  set  a  valuable  precedent  for  de-esca- 
latlng  dangerous  military  confrontations 
elsewhere  In  the  world  Just  as.  almost  a  de- 
cade ago,  the  U.N.'s  Middle-East  Peace  Force 
set  a  precedent  for  peace-keeping  by  the  use 
of  mUltary  force.  If  we  ask  the  UJ*.  to  help 
find  new  homes  for  people  who  will  have 
been  displaced  by  the  Vietnam  war  and  its 
aftermath,  we  would  be  calling  upon  It  to 
respond  In  a  way  that  It  easily  can — In  the 
finest  traditions  of  International  pacification. 
Robert  W.  Stevens. 
Manhasset,  N.Y. 
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Fannie  Mae's  Earnings  for  Quarter  Up 
Sharply 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  HANSEN 

OF   IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  arguments  made  by  the  minority 
against  the  Participation  Sales  Act  of 
1966  during  the  debate  on  the  House  floor 
last  week  was  extremely  revealing  and 
somewhat  enlightening. 

It  plainly  revealed  that  those  arguing 
against  this  measure  had  little  apparent 
comprehension  of  the  organizational 
structure  of  FNMA  nor  of  its  manner  of 
operation.  Not  once  was  it  clearly  em- 
phasized that  the  financing  of  this 
agency  is  made  up  of  funds  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  financial  fraternity. 
Not  once  was  It  clearly  emphasized  that 
FNMA  has  operated  successfully  since  its 
inception.  Not  cmce  was  it  pointed  out 
emphatically  that  this  agency  operates  at 
a  profit.  Not  once  was  anything  said 
about  the  marked  increase  of  Its  net  in- 
come now  at  a  point  where  it  has  the 
capability  of  contributing  almost  $4% 
million  additional  fimds  to  the  TJ3. 
Treasury  balance  from  It  operations  for 
the  12  months  ending  March  31. 

So  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  know 
of  this  highly  successful  operation,  I  in- 
sert into  the  Record  a  most  Informative 
article  on  the  record  of  FNMA,  which 


appeared  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  on 
May  16.  1966: 

Fannix    MAzr's    Earnings    roR    Quarter    Up 
Sharply 

The  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion's quarterly  report  for  the  three  months 
ended  Mar.  31,  Issued  last  week,  shows  net 
Income  total  $4,705,810,  up  28.9  per  cent  from 
the  preceding  quarter  and  46.2  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

The  association,  known  as  P.  N.  M.  A.  or 
Fannie  Mae.  Is  capitalized  by  »102  million 
of  preferred  stock  that  Is  held  by  the  U  S. 
Treasury,  and  $101.31  million  of  common 
stock  (about  1  million  shares)  much  of 
which  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  public. 

After  allowing  for  earnings  of  $3.11  a  share 
on  preferred  stock,  net  was  equal  to  $2.47 
a  share  on  common,  up  13.3  per  cent  from 
the  $2.18  in  the  last  quarter  of  last  year 
and  25.3  per  cent  above  the  $1.97  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1965. 

As  reported  10  days  ago.  Fannie  Mae's  ac- 
tivity In  the  secondary  mortgage  market  was 
at  a  new  high  In  the  first  quarter,  with  the 
agency  paying  $797.8  million  for  61,739  mort- 
gages. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1965  Fannie  Mae 
paid  $405.4  million  for  mortgages  purchased 
and  in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  $94  78 
million. 

Fannie  Mae's  function  Is  to  provide  a  sec- 
ondary market  for  mortgages,  where  lending 
Institutions  may  obtain  funds  for  new 
mortgage  lending  by  liquidating  part  of 
their  portfolio. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  quarter  the  Insti- 
tution held  $2.42  billion  of  FHA-lnsured 
mortgages  and  $766  million  of  VA-guaran- 
teed  mortgages. 

In  addition  to  its  equity  capitalization, 
and  retained  earnings  of  $80.9  million  the 
association  has  $1.78  billion  In  debentures 
In  the  hands  of  the  public,  $867.9  million 
of  outstanding  short-term  notes,  and  $237  7 
million  of  notes  held  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury. 
The  common  stockholders'  equity  in  the 
$80.9  million  of  undistributed  earnings 
amounts  to  $32.64  million,  or  40.35  per  cent 
of  the  total,  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury holding  the  balance  of  the  equity  on 
preferred  shares. 

Fannie  Mae's  stock,  traded  In  the  over- 
the-counter  market,  was  bid  recently  at  $75, 
where  the  yield  on  the  32-cent  monthly  divi- 
dend rate— $3.84  a  year— Is  5.1  per  cent. 


In  the  country  besides  the  Washington 
area  where  the  same  situation  prevails 
and  that  Is  the  metropolitan  area  of  New 
York.  It  is  imfortunate  that  my  home 
State  has  not  seen  fit  to  change  the  law 
as  we  are  doing  here  today.  There  too. 
as  here,  we  have  an  Influx  of  bovs  and 
girls  under  21  years  of  age  who  cannot 
drink  in  their  home  States,  crossing  the 
State  line  Into  places  where  they  can 
drink  and  unfortunately  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, causing  many  accidents  on  the 
highways,  which  result  in  horrible  maim- 
ing and  deaths. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  19, 
20,  or  21  Is  the  pToper  age  at  which  a 
youngster  should  be  permitted  to  drink 
but  whatever  that  age  is  that  Is  fixed 
by  statute,  It  should  be  the  same  In  every 
area  and  there  should  not  be  an  incen- 
tive to  youngsters  to  cross  from  one  area 
Into  another  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  a 
di-lnk.  Such  practice  promotes  dis- 
respect for  law  and  order  and  whets 
the  appetite  of  the  youngster  to  seek 
things  that  he  otherwise  would  not  be 
Interested  In. 

The  difference  In  the  age  limits  al.so 
creates  Intemperance  because  the 
youngster  who  must  travel  for  the  drink 
he  cannot  get  at  home  will  Imbibe  to 
excess  while  temporarily  out  of  his  home 
State. 

I  also  appreciate  that  there  may  be 
some  economic  disadvantages  created  to 
some  merchants  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  but  like  In  so  many 
Instances,  the  economics  of  the  situa- 
tion must  give  way  to  what  Is  best  for 
the  overall  benefit  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

This  Is  a  good  amendment  and  should 
prevail. 


National  Maritime  Day  Marks  Decline  in 
America's  Merchant  Marine 


Amending  District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  Act 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1966 

The  House  had  under  consideration  the 
blU  HJl.  10744,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia   Alcoholic   Beverage    Control   Act 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  raise  my  voice  at  this  time  In 
support  of  the  pending  amendment. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose along  with  many  other  Members 
of  this  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact  mine 
was  among  the  first  bills  to  be  intro- 
duced to  accomplish  a  change  o<f  the 
drinking  age  from  18  to  21  years  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

I  believe  there  Is  only  one  other  place 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 
Mr.  REINECKE.     Mr.  Speaker   Mon- 
day, May  23,  was  the  34th  anniversary  of 
National  Maritime  Day.     This  week  is 
designated  as  World  Trade  Week.    And 
we  are  asked  to  celebrate  the  fact  that 
90   percent   of  our  International   com- 
merce is  carried  on  ships  of  foreign  reg- 
istry; that  we  have  slipped  to  a  very  low 
place  as  a  shipbuilding  nation;  that  over 
70  percent  of  our  merchant  fleet  is  over 
20   years  old;   that  we  cannot  deliver 
enough  ammunition  and  supplies  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam  because  we  do 
not  have  enough  good  ships;  and  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  shown 
no  positive  leadership  in  keeping  our 
merchant  fleet  afloat.    One  account  of 
how  National  Maritime  Day  was  com- 
memorated In  Galveston,  Tex.,  from  the 
Galveston  News  erf  May  20,  1966.  wlU  be 
of    Interest    to    Members    of    Congress. 
Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  Insert  It  iri 
the  Recori}: 
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Tooo  Chief  Says  US.  Losing  Ship  PosrnoH 
(By  Joel  Klrkpatrlck) 
Many  of  the  HU  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  can  be  attributed  to  an  "•  •  •In- 
different pubUc  and  an  InattenUve  govern- 
ment •  •  •.-  John  T  Oilbrtde.  of  New  York, 
preeldent  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corp  toJd  7fi7 
persons  at  the  annual  kCarttlme  Day  Ban- 
quet at  Hotel  Oalve«  Thursday  night. 

Gllbride's  speech  was  deroted  to  dlagnoe- 
Ing  the  Ills  of  the  merchant  marine  In  rela- 
tion to  the  government,  outlining  the  com- 
petition from  the  Sorlet  Onion,  and  calling 
for  the  expenditure  of  more  federal  money 
on  shipping  and  shlpptnc  programs. 

HU  speech  waa  deUvered  a  week  to  the 
day  before  the  flnt  claoa  graduates  from  the 
Texaa  Maritime  Academy  In  Galveaton 

Ollbride  also  mentioned,  in  passing,  that 
Todd  Shipyards  In  Oalveston  Is  considering 
expansion  of  lt«  small  veaaal  repair  service 

After  the  banquet  had  been  adjourned. 
he  declined  to  comment  further  on  this,  say- 
ing he  had  further  dlscusalons  lined  up  with 
Ralph  Anselml.  general  manager  of  the  Gal- 
veston Division  of  Todd  Shipyards  Corp. 
and  that  an  announcement  would  be  made 
soon. 

But  the  speech  deUvered  by  GUbrtde  w.ts 
a  major  address  In  the  maritime  Industry, 
given  by  a  man  who  speak*  with  authority. 
GUbride  said  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  is  In  a  sertoxia  plight  today  which 
threatens  lU  ability  to  serve  the  naUon  In 
either  peace  or  war. 

•We  Hnd  ourselves."  he  said,  "possessors 
of  a  merchant  marine  largely  composed  of 
old  ships  which  sail  ntdderlessly  along  In  a 
sea  of  Indecision  and  neglect:  a  fleet  scan- 
dalously inadequate  for  the  greatest  country 
In  the  world." 

In  the  federal  budget,  be  said,  billions  are 
earmarked  for  defense,  billions  for  space  ad- 
ventures, billions  on  social  projects,  but  only 
a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  for  maritime  pur- 
poses. 

"Does  It  not  strike  you  as  more  than  a 
little  Incomprehensible  when  a  nation  puts 
forth  a  budget  allocating  a  paltry  $7  million 
for  maritime  research  and  development^ 
while  at  the  same  time  appropriating  »8« 
million  for  open  space  land  and  urban  beau- 
tlflcatlon'  and  another  S91  million  for  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement,  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards?"  " 

He  said  "a  beautiful  America  Is  of  course 
Important,  but  I  suggest  that  a  worthwhile 
merchant  marine  la  more  imporUnt  " 

The  United  States,  he  said,  ha*  grown  fiir 
too  dependent  on  entriistlng  Its  commerce 
to  foreign  ships.  "Many  a  nation  has  grown 
prosperous  on  the  movement  of  U.S.  cargo." 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  found  Itself  in  possession  of  a  mer- 
chant neet  of  more  than  40  million  tons. 
more  than  61  per  cent  vf  the  world  total 
at  that  time. 

Many  of  these  ships  still  are  with  us.  he 
added,  but  they  are  old  and  inept,  stored  In 
numerous  mothball  fleets  where,  with  each 
passing  day.  they  movs  Into  ever  deeper 
stages  of  obsolescence. 

So.  while  other  nations  have  been  franti- 
cally engaged  In  expanding  and  replacing 
their  maritime  fleets— our  merchant  marine 
has  been  held  fast  In  a  pillory  of  inaction. 
"There  is  no  way  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  United  States  is  close  to  becom- 
ing a  second-rate  maritime  power. 

"A  recent  evaluation  of  this  situation 
shows  that  we  are  now  below  the  pre-World 
War  II  level  In  merchant  shipping.  Since 
1951.  our  fleet  has  declined  by  about  25  per 
cent — at  the  same  time  our  waterbome  trade 
has  Increased  by  61  per  cent  .   .   . 

"Our  country  has  beootne  the  world's  fore- 
most trader — the  number  one  exporter  and 
Importer."  But,  he  added,  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  commerce  moves  In  American 
flag  ships. 


In  1936.  Congress  enacted  a  law  which  la 
still  on  the  books,  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
be  said,  which  was  dedicated  to  building  a 
well-balanced  fleet  of  merchant  shl[M  to  pro- 
mote commerce  and  defense. 

But  this  act  la  being  largely  Ignored  today. 

Gllbrlde  took  a  slap  at  the  Maritime  ad- 
ministrator. Nicholas  Johnson,  saying:  "Our 
present  Maritime  administrator,  who  la 
charged  with  the  fvirtherance  and  devetop- 
nient  of  our  merchant  marine,  seems  to  be 
more  Intent  on  presiding  at  Its  requiem.  The 
Maritime  admlnstrator  proc1alm»d  In  public 
last  week — 'We  may  very  well  end  up  sinking 
our  fleet  In  the  name  of  preserving  our  ship- 
yards' (and)  my  answer  to  this  is — we  may 
very  well  sink  our  nation  U  w«  heed  this 
philosophy." 

The  Russian  merchant  fleet  by  1980,  If  It 
continues  to  grow  at  the  present  rate,  will 
be  three  times  the  size  of  ours,  he  sold 

The  US  budget  for  1966  calls  for  building 
of  13  new  vessels,  and  It  Is  understood  that 
Russia  has  more  than  420  ships  on  order  at 
this  very  moment,  he  said. 

Gllbrlde  said  the  Soviet  Union  has  set 
out  to  become  a  great  shipping  power  and 
has  realized  that  ambition. 

He  said  Russia  apparently  will  settle  for 
nothing  less  than  trade  domination  of  world 
seas,  and  with  them,  he  said,  building  their 
merchant  fleet  Is  second  only  to  their  en- 
deavors In  space. 

There  Is  only  one  possible  solution  to  thU 
awful  dilemma,  he  said. 

"We.  as  a  nation  must  first  realize  that  our 
shipping  programs  have  been  ridiculously 
Inadequate  In  the  past  and  at  present — and 
secondly,  we  must  begin  at  onoe  on  a  careful 
and  consistent  plan  to  reconstruct  our  mer- 
chant fleet  by  systematically  replacing  our 
older  vessels  with  modern  ships  btUlt  In  UJ3. 
shipyards. 

"Our  military  strength  Is  undeniable — our 
ventures  Into  space  and  towards  the  moon 
are  the  remarkable  feats  of  a  nation  ac- 
customed to  greatness.  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe  that  such  a  nation  would  ever 
consider  surrendering  the  seas  of  this  world 
to  anyone  else." 
He  received  a  standing  ovation. 


or  cannot  alleviate  the  conjestion  In 
heavily  traveled  areas  by  providing  ad- 
ditional flights,  then  It  falls  upon  Con- 
erress  to  seelc  a  solution  and  make  provi- 
sions accordingly. 

If  these  men  and  women  give  of  their 
time,  and  in  many  cases  their  lives,  to 
defend  our  Nation  and  the  freedom  of 
other  peoples,  I  certainly  think  they  de- 
serve greater  consideration  when  they 
are  on  leave. 


Senricemen  Left  Stranded  While  on  Leave 


SPEECH 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHY 

or    NEW    TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24.  1966 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  appointed  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  study  the  availability 
of  commercial  air  transportation  for 
military  service  personnel  who  attempt 
to  fly  to  and  from  their  homes  while  on 
authorized  leave. 

We  all  have  witnessed  the  familiar 
scene  in  airports  across  the  Nation  of 
service  personnel  left  stranded  either  be- 
cause they  cannot  obtain  reservations  or 
because  as  "standby"  i>assengers,  flights 
have  been  filled  by  regular  payii\g  pas- 
sengers. And  In  many  of  these  cases 
servicemen  must  forfeit  part  of  their 
leave  in  order  to  return  to  their  bases 
before  their  leave  expires. 

I  endorse  our  distinguished  colleague's 
action  on  behalf  of  our  servicemen.  And 
I  think  it  is  time  that  Congress  looks 
into  this  matter.    If  the  airlines  will  not 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  PAUL  A.  FINO 

or    NEW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  its  protection  to  additional  employees. 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy 
to  rise  in  support  of  this  minimum  wage 
bill.  Frankly.  I  was  starting  to  think 
that  this  Congress  was  not  going  to  con- 
sider any  labor  legislation  at  all  during 
this  session.  Of  course,  even  this  legis- 
lation represents  a  retreat  from  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  last  year.  I  support  this 
"compromise"  bill,  but  I  regret  that  It  had 
to  be  watered  down. 

Speaking  of  things  that  have  l)een 
compromised.  I  think  the  most  "com- 
promised" thing  of  all  is  the  integrity 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  For  many, 
many  years  the  Democratic  Party  has 
fooled  organized  labor  by  saying  "Help 
us,  and  when  we  get  a  big  enough  ma- 
jority, we  will  give  you  everything  you 
want."  In  1964,  the  Democratic  Party 
finally  got  that  majority — and  in  many 
races  it  was  labor  that  put  the  Democrats 
over  the  top.  What  did  labor  get  for 
this— for  years  of  loyalty  and  hard-hit- 
ting precinct  work?  I  will  tell  you  what 
labor  got — the  horselaugh  and  the  back 
of  the  hand  from  the  Democratic  Party. 

The  reason  Is  simple.  The  Democratic 
Party  moved  out  into  the  countryside  and 
suburbs  in  1964.  The  Democratic  Party 
has  Joined  the  cocktail  party  circuit. 
The  Democratic  Party  Is  embarrassed  to 
have  to  associate  with  its  oldtime  labor 
friends.  Of  course,  the  Democrats  still 
want  to  use  their  old  friends.  When  elec- 
tion time  comes,  the  Democrats  want 
their  old  labor  friends  to  get  out  the  vote 
in  the  labor  precincts  and  raise  money 
for  Democratic  candidates.  Now  labor 
might  be  willing  to  go  along  with  this  if 
they  got  the  legislation  they  want,  but 
they  are  not  getting  it. 

They  are  not  getting  It  because  the 
Democrats  do  not  want  to  have  to  go 
back  to  their  cocktail  parties  and  admit 
that  they  associate  with  so-called  labor 
bosses  and  labor  union.  Apparently,  the 
Democr&ts    are   ashamed   of   their  old 
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allies.  The  Democrats  want  labor  to  do 
the  dirty  work,  but  they  snub  labor  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  get  away  with  this  very  long. 

When  the  89th  Congress  first  met  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  labor  had  four  key 
bills  and  great  hopes  for  their  passage. 
These  included  repeal  of  section  14  fb), 
situs  picketing,  unemployment  compen- 
sation amendments,  and  minimum  wage 
extension.  What  has  happened  to  these 
bills?  Everybody  knows.  The  Demo- 
crats are  afraid  to  support  them  because 
of  what  their  new  friends  back  home 
would  say. 

Repeal  of  section  14(b)  passed  this 
House  but  was  burled  by  the  Senate 
thanks  to  lack  of  administration  efforts. 
Situs  picketing  has  been  sabotaged.  The 
imemployment  compensation  bill  ap- 
pears to  be  dead  or  dying.  Why?  Why 
has  not  the  administration  put  the  pres- 
sure behind  labor  legislation  that  we  all 
know  was  behind  the  shoddy  socialism 
of  rent  supplements? 

Today  we  have  before  us  the  fourth  of 
the  key  labor  bills  the  unions  have  asked 
of  their  Democratic  "friends."  Will  this 
bill  pass  today?  And  if  it  does,  will  the 
Senate  pass  it.  or  will  the  Senate  leave 
It  hanging  In  the  air  so  that  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  voted  for  It  will  be 
needlessly  jeopardized  in  the  eyes  of  the 
folks  back  home? 

I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  administration  sup- 
porters here  and  In  the  Senate  are  play- 
ing games  with  the  American  labor 
movement.  They  plead  at  election  time 
and  sabotage  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion. They  want  the  best  of  both  worlds. 
Back  In  1946.  the  American  people 
went  to  the  polls  and  elected  a  Congress 
that  imssed  a  lot  of  legislation,  but  some- 
how it  got  tagged  the  "do-nothing  Con- 
gress." I  think  the  American  labor 
movement  has  a  new  nomination  to  make 
for  that  title.  Or  maybe  they  will  call 
this  the  "Benedict  Arnold"  Congress 
because  it  Is  the  Congress  that  betrayed 
them. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  think  labor  should 
blame  the  Congress  so  much  as  It  should 
blame  the  Johnson  adminllstratlon. 
Everyone  here  knows  that  If  the  Presi- 
dent cares  about  a  bill,  he  will  twist  arms. 
How  many  arms  have  been  twisted  to 
get  votes  for  labor's  bills?  I  think  we  all 
know  the  answer. 

This  administration  Is  bored  with 
organized  labor.  Labor  Is  not  pioneering 
in  social  revolution.  The  legislation 
labor  wants  does  not  push  Federal  power 
to  new  horizons.  If  the  legislation  labor 
wants  gave  the  Federal  Government  vast 
new  power  over  American  social  pat- 
terns, then  labor  could  be  sure  the  John- 
son administration  would  be  behind  it 
But  this  administration  is  not  interested 
In  legislation  that  Just  helps  people. 
This  administration  wants  power.  In 
some  cases  the  power  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  is  the  power  to  coerce 
the  American  labor  movement. 

The  coercive  power  being  sought  today 
Is  not  legislation  which  would  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  postpone  strikes 
that  would  be  against  the  national  In- 
terest—a case  can  be  made  for  well 
drawn    legislation    of    this    sort     The 


power  the  Federal  Government  wants  Is 
union-busting  power  for  Its  own  sake. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  As  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
I  have  been  reviewing  and  considering 
the  "Demonstration  cities"  bill  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  earlier  this  year. 
That  legislation  does  not  include  a  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  section  calling  for  only  union 
labor  to  be  used  on  construction  projects. 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  "Demonstra- 
tion cities"  bill  has  a  "scab"  labor  clause 
which  states  that  precedence  Is  to  be 
given  to  local  labor  in  the  urban  rebuild- 
ing program.  At  first  I  did  not  know 
what  this  meant  until  I  read  a  newspaper 
article— in  the  Wall  Street  Journal- 
saying  that  this  provision  was  aimed  at 
enabling  the  use  of  nonunion  local  labor. 
The^ame  article  said  that  a  main  reason 
for  this  "scab"  clause  was  a  desire  to 
coerce  the  building  trades  unions  and 
bring  them  under  the  Federal  heel.  If 
this  is  not  union-busting,  I  do  not  know 
what  is.  The  administration  wants  to 
get  a  whip  hand  over  American  labor  so 
that  it  can  dictate  labor  hiring  and  mem- 
bership policies.  The  administration 
wants  a  whole  string  of  captive  "com- 
pany" unions. 

I  want  to  bring  the  hypocrisy  and 
undercover  union-busting  of  this  admin- 
istration Into  the  spotlight.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  betrayed  the  American 
labor  movement.  Even  today's  legisla- 
tion has  been  watered  down  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  It  is  the  only  labor  legislation 
that  has  a  chance  of  passage  during  the 
89th  Congress. 

If  labor  is  to  have  any  influence  with 
the  Congress  in  the  future,  they  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  exert  bipartisan  leverage. 
There  are  many  Republicans  who  are 
friends  of  labor  and  many  more  who  at 
least  put  their  differences  on  the  table. 
The  Republican  Party  is  not  the  party  of 
hypocrisy  and  Ingratitude.  UntU  the 
American  labor  movement  effectively 
embraces  bipartisan  politics,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Ls  going  to  continue  to 
sabotage  and  betray  labor  legislation  It 
Is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  urge  this  House  to  pass  this  bill  so 
that  labor  has  at  least  one  watered  down 
legislative  victory  this  year  instead  of 
unbroken  and  unmitigated  betrayal  at 
the  hands  of  the  Democrats. 
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servatlon  and  protection  of  all  our  nat- 
ural resources.  By  the  time  she  is  an 
adult,  the  Grand  Canyon  she  admires 
may  be  changed  beyond  recall  unless 
we  oppose  these  dams  now. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  young  girl's 
earnest  letter  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Monroe,  Wis. 

Deab  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier:  Our 
sixth  grade  went  to  a  farm  last  year  for  our 
school  picnic,  and  we  also  made  blue  bird 
houses  to  put  on  the  farm  fence.  Then  we 
took  a  ride  on  a  tractor  and  saw  many  wild 
flowers  and  trees.  One  day  a  man  cut  down 
a  tree  and  found  two  baby  raccoons  that 
were  too  weak  to  go  with  the  stronger  baby 
raccoons.  The  mother  left  them  behind, 
and  our  class  got  to  take  care  of  them.  One 
raccoon  died,  and  now  our  teacher  has  the 
other  one.  The  raccoon  Is  very  big  now  and 
on  Its  own  at  the  farm. 

We  did  try  to  hatch  some  pheasants,  but 
only  one  grew  for  us. 

We  have  learned  about  our  beautiful  rivers 
and  streams,  not  to  pollute  them  and  to 
keep  them  natural.  Our  sUth  grade  class 
wishes  for  you  not  to  build  the  dam  on  the 
Colorado  River. 
Sincerely, 

Betzrlt  Clark. 
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OF 


ConserTation  and  the  Grand  Canyon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1966 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  receiving  a  number  of  letters 
from  people  who  are  deeply  alarmed  by 
proposals  to  build  two  dams  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  by  one  de- 
scribing the  wildlife  studies  of  a  group  of 
schoolchildren.  The  writer  Is  a  sixth- 
grader  who  Is  concerned  with  the  con- 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    HEW    TOWC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  24. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bUl  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  urge  passage  of  HR.  13712.  the 
minimum  wage  bill  of  1966. 

It  Is  time  to  raise  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  the  American  worker,  and  it  is 
time  to  give  him  the  resources  with  which 
to  participate  in  our  national  affluence. 
We  are  all  aware  of  recent  price  In- 
creases, partlcullarly  in  the  area  of  con- 
sumer items.  In  fact,  however,  costs  of 
most  essential  Items  and  services  have 
been  rising  steadily  for  several  years. 
Without  an  increased  minimum  wage, 
the  American  worker  Is  In  jeopardy  of 
becoming  a  dropout  from  American 
prosperity.  The  benefits  of  our  unparal- 
leled national,  productivity  must  be 
equitably  distributed  If  this  free  econ- 
omy is  to  be  a  fair  economy. 

This  is  most  certainly  what  the  war  on 
poverty  is  aU  about.  And  it  is  that 
spirit,  too,  which  should  characterize  a 
decision  to  extend  our  minimum  wage 
coverage.  There  are  many  of  our  citi- 
zens fortimate  enough  to  be  employed, 
but  with  the  inability  to  participate  in 
the  full  opportunities  of  this  incredibly 
wealthy  Nation.  The  central  fact  In 
their  lives  Is  frustration.  For  while 
they  have  the  good  luck  to  be  employed, 
the  rewards  of  that  employment  are  in- 
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creasingly  Inadequate.    For  those  pres- 
ently covered  by  existing  minimum  wage 
provisions,  there  Is  the  constant  daily 
pressure  of  such  inadequacy.    And  for 
those  who  do  not  qualify  for  minimum 
wage  coverage  at  all.  life  takes  on  all  the 
features  of  poverty  which  we  are  now 
beginning  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  I  believe 
the  legislation  before  us  today  gives  us 
a  chance  to  act  responsibly  and  with 
foresight.    By  qualifying  more  than  7.2 
million  new  wage  earners  for  coverage 
under  the  Fair  LAbor  Standards  Act,  we 
are  serving  the  highest  purposes  of  social 
welfare.    To  Ignore  such  men  and  women 
any  longer  would  be  to  indict  ourselves 
and  to  dramatize  legislative  negligence. 
Yet  I  am  convinced  this  Congress  will 
move  quickly  to  bring  to  these  workers 
the  coverage  and  benefits  they  deserve. 
Equally  important.  I  believe,  is  the  pro- 
vision   to    qualify    certain    agricultural 
workers  for  coverage.    They  are  no  less 
needy    particiF>ants    In    the    American 
economy  than   are   Industrial   workers. 
And  their  exclusion  from  minimum  wage 
coverage  up  to  now  has  been  disgraceful. 
The  legislation  before  us  today,  then 
Is  historic,  and  should  be  r>assed  with  all 
due  haste.    I  wish  to  point  out.  however, 
that  there  can  be  room  for  grave  mis- 
givings regarding  the  aidequacy  of  a  $1.60 
minimum  wage.    A  simple  computation 
shows  that  a  worker  employed  for  40 
hoxu^  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year,  with  a 
wage  of  $1.60.  will  be  earning  a  little 
less  than  $3,500  yearly.     The  OCBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  has  argued  that  any  sal- 
ary below  $4,000  a  year  is  insufficient  for 
a  family  of  four.    Can  it  not  be  asked, 
therefore,  whether  or  not  a  $1.60  mini- 
mum wage  Is  truly  proportionate  to  the 
needs  of  our  poor?    As  my  colleague,  the 
able   gentleman   frc«n   New   York    [Mr. 
Ryan],  pointed  out  yesterday,  for  many 
people  in  this  country,  this  is  not  a  min- 
imum wage  but  a  poverty  wage. 

Indeed,  the  Welfare  Department  of 
New  York  City  has  maintained  that  most 
of  the  9.000  families  presently  receiving 
sui>plemental  income,  will  still  require 
such  aid  with  a  $1.60  mlnimimi  wage 
operation.  A  situation  where  wage  earn- 
ers qualifying  for  mirximum  wage  cover- 
age must  still  receive  supplemental  in- 
come to  remain  above  the  poverty  line  Is 
not  a  situation  which  this  country 
should  tolerate. 

I  believe.  In  short,  that  this  country 
can  afford  to  think  about  something  more 
than  $1.60  an  hour  when  It  is  thinking 
about  mlnimimi  wage.  I  believe  we  can 
afford  to  think  about  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  which  assures  every  citizen 
a  life  above  the  poverty  line.  I  believe 
we  can  afford  to  think  about  a  living 
wage,  rather  than  a  minimum  wage 
bordering  on  a  pov»»rty  wage.  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  we  can  begin  to 
think  this  way  right  now.  The  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  has  pointed  out 
that  wages  at  the  bottom  of  the  econ- 
omy's wage  scales  should  be  exempt  frc«n 
the  general  guidelines  governing  prices. 
That  exemption  should  be  treated  as  an 
Instruction.  Our  st«p  today  to  Increase 
minimum  wage  represents  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction.  To  provide  Justice 
for  all  our  citizens,  and  to  do  Justice  to 
our  own  resp>onslbilltle8,  we  must  begin 


I 


to  move  toward  a  guaranteed  income 
which  will  not  permit  loof^oles  of  cover- 
age, but  will  promise  a  steady  and  ade- 
quate Income  for  every  American  worker. 


Congress  Set  To  Rip  Secrecy  Veil 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  genuine  hope  that  this  2d 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  wUl  see  the 
passage  of  a  freedom-of -information  bill. 

Both  In  1964  and  1965,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved a  bUl  to  give  the  public  and  the 
press  greater  access  to  Government  in- 
formation. But  both  times  the  bill  died 
In  the  House.  This  year,  however,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
California.  John  E.  Moss,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
the  bill  has  been  approved  in  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  in  the  House.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  chances  for  passage  of 
S.  1160  by  the  full  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  good. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  analysis  of 
the  progress  of  the  bQl  providing  for  a 
Federal  public  records  law  which  was 
written  by  Paul  Hope  and  published  in 
the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
on  May  16.  1966: 

Congress  Set  To  Rip  Secrcct  Vol 
(By  Paul  Hope) 

Federal  bureaucrats  no  doubt  already  are 
at  work  trying  to  figure  out  ways  to  get 
around  a  new  piece  of  legislation  aimed  at 
opening  more  government  records  to  public 
Inspection. 

Wbat  they're  concerned  about  is  a  "free- 
dom of  Information"  bill  that  has  been  10 
years  In  the  making  and  is  a  long  time  over- 
due. 

The  legislation,  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
approved  last  week  by  the  House  Conunlttee 
on  Government  Operations,  would  make  aU 
government  records  available  to  the  public, 
except  those  which  fall  in  national  security 
and  several  other  sensitive  categories. 

When  hearings  were  being  held  on  the 
bill,  federal  officials  marched  up  to  Capitol 
Hill  with  long  tales  of  woe  about  how  their 
offices  win  be  Invaded  by  crackpots  and 
others  who  want  to  rummage  through  their 
files. 

It's  the  story  they  have  been  telling  con- 
gressional committees  for  years.  But  what 
It  really  bolls  down  to  Is  a  belief  by  bxireau- 
crats  that  the  people's  right  to  know  what's 
going  on  In  their  government  extends  only  to 
what  the  bureaucrats  want  to  tell  them. 

They  complained  about  having  to  operate 
In  a  ■•flahbowl."  In  these  days  of  credibility 
gaps,  planted  questions  at  presidental  press 
conferences,  and  checks  on  who  in  the  White 
Hou««  Is  talking  to  whom  outside,  maybe  a 
little  bit  of  flahbowl  operation  la  In  order. 

The  "freedom  of  Information"  bill  Is  not 
going  to  prevent  officials  from  misleading  the 
public  It  won't  close  the  credibility  gap. 
It  wont  change  the  nature  of  presidential 
preea  confereneee. 

Nor  will  It  stop  the  Defense  Department's 
pubUo  relations  chief  from  requiring  Pen- 
tagon ecnployeea  to  give  him  a  list  of  report- 
en  they  talk  to. 

But  It  wo>uld  establish  Incontrovertlbly  the 
principle  that  government  records  are  Indeed 


public  records  and  should  be  available  for 
pubUe  inspection  unless  there  Is  a  valid  and 
overriding  reason  to  the  contrary. 

Among  the  categories  exempted  are 
records  required  to  be  kept  secret  In  the 
Interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign  policy; 
trade  secrets  and  conunerclal  or  financial  In- 
formation about  private  companies  given  to 
the  government  on  a  confidential  basis;  per- 
sonnel and  medical  files  whose  disclosure 
would  constitute  a  clear  invasion  of  privacy, 
and  investigatory  flies  such  as  those  of  the 
FBI. 

Nor  would  the  bill  upset  secrecy  require- 
ments written  into  laws.  For  Instance,  laws 
governing  Income  taxes  require  that  tax  re- 
turns not  be  made  available  to  the  public. 
The  "freedom  of  Information"  bill  would  not 
change  that. 

For  years  "freedom  of  Information"  bills 
have  been  dying  in  committees.  Last  year  it 
was  reported  that  White  House  opposition 
was  responsible  for  the  Senate-passed  bill 
being  stymied  In  the  House. 

But  when  the  bill  was  called  up  for  a 
committee  vote  last  week  it  sailed  through 
and  is  now  waiting  clearance  by  the  Rules 
Conamittee  for  a  vote  on  the  floor. 

Committee  sources  say  they  expect  it  to 
pass  the  House  easily.  And  they  predict  that 
despite  President  Johnson's  apparent  dis- 
like of  the  measvire  he  will  sign  it. 

Much  of  the  credit  must  go  to  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss,  D-Calif.,  who  has  been 
fighting  the  battle  for  free  access  to  public 
records  for  ll-year»  since  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  freedom  of  Information  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  share  of  the  credit  must  go  also  to  a 
young  Illinois  Republican.  Rep.  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  who  made  the  bill  a  spe- 
cial project.  He  calls  It  "one  of  the  moet 
critical  measures  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past  20  years." 

In  the  congressional  hearings,  the  only 
ones  who  opposed  the  bUl  were  represent- 
atives of  federal  agencies. 

It  was  pointed  out  frequently  by  support- 
ers of  the  bin  that  self  preservation  was  one 
of  the  reasons  for  resistance  from  the 
agencies. 

"No  government  employe  at  any  level  be- 
lieves that  the  'public  Interest'  would  be 
served  by  disclosure  of  his  failures  or  wrong- 
doings .  .  .,"  said  the  committee  in  report- 
ing out  the  bill. 

The  battle  for  passage  Is  not  quite  won. 
And  not  all  the  problem*  of  governmental 
secrecy  will  be  solved  when  It  Is  passed. 
But  it  will  be  another  step  In  the  fight  for 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  informed. 

Sen.  RtTSSELL  LoNO,  D-La.,  In  Introduc- 
ing the  bin  In  the  Senate,  quoted  the  words 
of  James  Madison,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution : 

"Knowledge  will  forever  govern  Ignorance, 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gov- 
ernors must  arm  themselves  with  power 
knowledge  g;lves.  A  popular  government 
without  popular  Information  or  the  means  of 
acquiring  It,  Is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragredy  or  perhaps  both." 
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Claremont  Eagle  Praises  Tree  Farm 
System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OF  •• 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CLEVEUND 

or    NEW    HAMPSHUIZ 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  tree 
farming  is  one  of  the  major  components 
of   our   country's   conservation   efforts. 


As  a  dedicated  conservationist  who 
operates  a  tree  farm  of  my  own  in  New 
Hampshire,  I  am  always  glad  to  give  this 
program  a  salute  whenever  I  can. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  pro- 
gram is  that  it  Is  conducted  at  private 
expense — at  no  cost  to  the  public — and, 
indeed,  is  a  source  of  tax  revenue. 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Claremont  Daily  Eagle  on  May  6, 
written  by  Kenneth  D.  Whipple.  This 
outstanding  newspaper  has  a  fine  record 
of  supporting  conservationist  measures 
and  I  am  pleased  to  second  this  fine 
tribute  to  the  American  tree  farm 
system. 

Thanks  to   Tree  Farming 

Both  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  may 
well  be  proud  of  the  part  they  have  played  In 
the  growth  of  the  American  Tree  Farm  sys- 
tem, begun  25  years  ago  with  a  lone  "farm" 
of  120.000  acres  in  Washington  State.  Today, 
a  quarter  century  later,  there  are  nearly 
30,000  Tree  Farms  in  48  states  with  an  acre- 
age of  nearly  67.000,000. 

In  1941  the  nation  was  using  Its  trees 
faster  than  It  was  growing  them.  Forest 
fire  damage,  insects,  disease  and  harvests 
took  a  greater  toll  than  either  natural  forest 
regeneration  or  the  slim  efforts  of  man  could 
replace. 

Out  of  this  crisis  grew  the  American  Tree 
Farm  System,  a  plan  of  scientific  forest  man- 
agement that  has  contributed  much  toward 
reversing  the  balance.  We  now  record  1.6 
times  the  growing  stock.  1.1  times  the  saw 
timber  we  remove  or  lose  to  fires  and  disease 
each  year. 

The  "system"  Is.  In  essence,  multiple  use 
management:  Growing  repeated  crops  of 
trees  on  privately-owned  land  while  assur- 
ing the  added  benefits  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation, wildlife  habitat,  forage,  public 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities,  and  the 
preservation  of  natural  scenic  beauty. 

Inspection  of  forest  land  to  assure  pro- 
vision for  protection  from  flre,  and  planned 
harvests  that  assure  forest  regeneration,  are 
pre-requlsltes  to  Tree  Farm  certiflcatlon. 
The  movement  has  attracted  the  young  and 
the  old.  the  large  and  the  small,  the  Indivi- 
dual and  the  Industrial  forest  flrm. 

All  these  comprise  the  tree  farmers  of 
America.  Thanks  to  them — thanks  to  tree 
farming — we  are  now  growing  the  wood  we 
need. — K.D.W. 
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Jet  Aircraft  Use  of  Washington  National 
Airport 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  up  for  Jet  aircraft  use 
of  Washington  National  Airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  high  regard  for 
my  colleagues,  both  from  Virginia  and 
Maryland:  but  the  convenience  of  the 
traveling  public  should  not  be  subservi- 
ent to  or  dependent  upon  the  alr-travel 
economy  of  Just  two  States. 

In  my  many  travels  to  and  from  my 
district  and  State.  I  have  used  all  three 
ainwrts.  Washington  National  is  the 
only  one  which  provides  me  with  con- 
venience and  reasonable  time  usage  to 
accomplish  my  objective.    Yet.  not  even 


my  own  convenience  nor  the  time  in- 
volved for  me  to  often  commute  to  and 
from  my  district  is  the  Important  factor. 
The  Important  factor  Is  the  time  and 
convenience  Involved  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  desire  to  visit  or  who 
must  do  business  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Therefore  may  I  say  that  from  the 
standp>oint  of  cost,  time,  and  efficiency, 
there  is  no  justification  for  not  using 
National  as  a  jet  field. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  leaves  but  one 
argument^noise.  My  family  and  I  live 
In  an  area  that  is  considered  to  have 
not  one.  but  two  traffic  lanes.  We  live 
in  an  area  where  both  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Andrews  Air  Force  Base 
traffic  passes  overhead. 

Let  me  state  without  reservation  that 
the  noise  and  vibration  from  propeller- 
driven  aircraft  is  far  more  objectionable 
to  us  than  that  of  jet  craft.  First,  jet 
craft  moves  overhead  at  nearly  twice 
the  speed.  Therefore,  every  propeller- 
driven  aircraft  gives  us  twice  the  time 
abuse.  Secondly,  propeller-driven  craft, 
especially  on  takeoff,  sets  up  varying  and 
irritating  vibrations.  The  jet  aircraft 
does  not  do  this  in  my  experience. 

That  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  eliminates 
all  of  the  arguments.  I  congratulate 
the  FAA  and  those  involved  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  jet  craft  at 
Washington  National  Airport.  Truly, 
they  have  ruled  in  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people.  As  I  see,  that  is  their  re- 
sponsibility and  I  commend  them  for  it. 


Fair  Labor   Standards  Amendments   of 
1966 


SPEECH 
or 


HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  24, 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  biU  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to 
extend  its  provisions  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1947,  I  have  supported,  worked 
for,  and  voted  for  every  minimum  wage 
bill  that  has  come  before  the  Congress. 

During  all  that  time  I  have  also  sup- 
ported and  voted  for  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  sought  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  men  and  women  of 
our  country. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
my  bill  that  was  reported  out  of  my  Sut>- 
committee  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
this  House  and  passed  this  House  unani- 
mously which  for  the  first  time  brought 
men  as  well  as  women  and  children  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  for.  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  am  happy  Indeed  to  be  able  to  once 
again  rise  in  support  of  a  good  minimum 
wage  bill  and  at  the  same  time  to  indi- 
cate that  I  will  OK>ose  any  and  tJl 
crippling  amendments. 


This  bill  will  raise  the  minimum  wage 
for  llVz  million  employees  presently 
covered  by  the  minimum  wage  law  to 
$1.40  an  hour  in  February  1967  and  to 
$1.60  an  hour  In  February  1968. 

It  also  will  extend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  the  legal  name  for  the 
minimum  wage  law,  to  more  than  6I2 
million  workers  who  are  not  presently 
covered. 

As  for  them,  however,  It  provides  for 
a  bare  minimum  of  $1  an  hour  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966  with  additional  increases  of 
15  cents  each  year  until  they  reach 
$1.60  an  hour  in  February  1971. 

This  is  only  a  modest  start  but  at  least 
It  is  a  start. 

It  will  also  extend  overtime  protection 
to  many  workers  who  are  not  presently 
covered  by  overtime  provisions. 

As  to  those  workers,  they  will  get  time- 
and-a-half  pay  after  44  hours  In  any 
work  week  after  February  1.  1967.  and 
time-and-a-half  after  42  hours  in  any 
work  week  after  February  1,  1968.  and 
time-and-a-half  after  40  hours  in  any 
work  week  after  February  1,  1969. 

This  Is  good,  progressive,  forward- 
looking  legislation  that  will  be  of  tremen- 
dous help  not  only  to  the  workers  of  our 
country  but  to  the  general  economy. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  this  bill  with- 
out any  crippling  amendments. 


The  Purpose  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Is  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or   »tASSACHTJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation establishing  the  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  specifies  that  the  sea- 
shore's primary  purpose  Is  conservation 
of  the  imlque  natural,  historical,  and 
scientific  features  of  the  area.  ITie  con- 
gressional sponsors  of  the  legislation  in- 
tended recreational  uses  of  the  seashore 
to  be  secondary  and  restricted  to  those 
specifically  pennltted  in  the  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
placed  the  seashore,  for  administrative 
purposes,  In  the  category  of  recreational 
areas.  Although  we  are  confident  that 
it  Is  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  admin- 
ister the  seashore  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation,  we  fear  that 
In  future  years  this  categorizing  of  the 
seashore  could  make  conservation  sec- 
ondary. In  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
seashore  Increased  by  nearly  500,000 
over  the  previous  year,  the  problem  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

To  prevent  perversion  of  the  purpose 
of  the  legislation  the  Senate  ocMnmittee 
in  its  report  on  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  HR.  14215, 
included  the  following  statement: 

The  committee  believes  that  even  though 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  Included 
aU  national  seashores  In  a  recreational  cate- 
gory, the  purpoae  of  th«  Cape  Cod  NaUonal 
Seashore  should  continue  to  be  one  of  coa- 
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aerratlon  u  set  forth  in  th«  legtslatlon  au- 
tliortztng  Its  Mt&blUhment. 

I  applaud  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
original  intention  of  Congress  and  trust 
that  In  future  years  the  seashore  will 
be  administered  In  accordance  with  our 
purposes. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard  Times  expresses  my  feel- 
ing in  this  matter  very  well: 

OCIDKLXNX    OimB) 

Three  cheers  lor  the  Senate  Appropriation* 
Comnuttee! 

In  a  statement  after  acUng  on  funds  for 
acquisition  of  more  land  for  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seaahore  the  committee  noted  that  It 
was  the  understanding  of  Congress  and  others 
tnyolved  with  the  Cape  Seashore  that  It  was 
established  to  conserve  the  dunes  and  beaches 
of  the  Lower  Cape. 

It  was  not,  the  committee  statement  said, 
to  be  used  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  conunlttee  said  that  while  all  the  Na- 
tional Seashores  were  listed  by  Interior  Sec- 
retary Stewart  L.  Udall  as  recreation  areas, 
this  was  just  for  classification  sake  and  did 
not  mean  they  were  to  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes  primarily. 

Thus  the  senators  have  put  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  National  Park  Service 
and  those  lawmakers  and  others  who  are 
so  anxious  to  develop  the  Cape  Cod  Seashore 
MM  a  recreational  area  on  notice  that  this  Is 
not  to  be  done,  this  Is  not  what  was  planned. 

For  many  Cape  Codders  who  have  been 
saying  this  for  so  long,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  doing  nothing  but  talk  Into  the  wind, 
the   senators   have   provided   a   big  boost. 

The  Idea  of  preserving  the  Lower  Cape 
areas  Is  favored  by  most,  but  the  Idea  of 
developing  these  sites  to  be  recreational  areas 
for  the  millions  who  live  In  the  Northeast 
Is  not  favored  by  many  Cape  Codders. 

That  these  beautiful  natural  areas  will  be 
saved  for  posterity  Is  fine. 

Let  lis  hope  that  the  recreation  forces 
won't  disregard  this  warning  from  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  try 
to  make  the  IxTwer  Cape  a  giant  recreational 
area  c^>en  to  one  and  all  at  the  expense 
of  the  resort  business  that  supports  a  grow- 
ing Cape. 

Rnsmn  FUbiac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

OF    ICASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  Tfi'ii'i'H  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee it  became  obvious  to  me  that  the 
Soviets  have  every  Intention  of  stepping 
up  their  already  intensive  exploitation 
of  the  seas.  They  have  plans  to  move 
farther  and  farther  south  with  the  large 
oceangoing  fishing  vessels  now  In  their 
fleet  and  imder  construction  for  future 
years.  Their  modem  gear  and  techni- 
ques can  practically  sweep  the  ocean's 
bottom  clean,  with  its  adverse  effects  on 
wmservatlon  practices. 

One  approach  to  this  problem  will  have 
to  be  through  more  international  agree- 
ments. For  this  reason  I  am  supporting 
a  move  to  upgrade  the  office  of  special 
assistant  for  fisheries  in  the  State  De- 
partment.   If  tills  office  carries  more 


prestige  and  personnel.  It  will  be  better 
equipped  to  make  the  international 
agreements  which  can  be  of  great  value 
to  our  fishing  Industry  in  the  future. 

An  article  appeared  recently  In  the 
Boston  Herald  which  points  up  dramati- 
cally the  problems  Soviet  fishing  creates 
for  us.  I  place  this  article  In  Its  entirety 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald,  May  21,  1966] 
UNrm>  Statts  To  Seek  an  End  to  Red 

OVERnSHING 

(By  Paul  Glguere) 

A  determined  effort  to  stop  Russia's  des- 
tructive "over-flshlng"  off  New  England  and 
other  coastal  waters  of  the  United  States  will 
be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  International 
Fisheries  Commission  In  Madrid  later  this 
month,  It  was  reported  today. 

Members  of  the  New  England  congressional 
delegation  were  lining  up  solidly  behind  the 
attempt  that  may  decide  the  health  of  the 
region's  multlmllUon  doUar  fishing  Industry 
for  years  to  come. 

rOtTBTEEN    MEMBERS 

John  B.  Skerry,  chief  resources  manager 
of  the  Northeast  Region.  VS.  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries,  with  headquarters  In 
Gloucester,  said  that  he  will  leave  on  ^ay 
28  to  attend  the  annual  conference  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia Is  among  13  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  seeks  to  adjudicate  and  reg- 
ulate fisheries  problems. 

In  need  of  protein  for  her  large  popula- 
tion, Russia  fishes  the  international  waters 
voraciously. 

Other  federal  fisheries  experts,  as  well  as 
Industry  representatives  and  two  officials  of 
the  U.S.  State  Department,  will  participate 
In  the  sessions. 

Skerry  said  he  believed  that  one  approach 
by  the  United  States  will  be  a  discussion  of 
the  possibility  of  establishing  fishing  quotas 
for  various  nations  in  off-shore  international 
waters. 

While  there  are  many  problems  in  quota 
system — such  as  how  big  a  catch  should  be 
assigned  to  a  nation,  and  whether  on  a 
monthly,  quarterly  or  annual  basis — the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  already  co- 
operated successfully  In  a  halibut  quota  ar- 
rangement, he  noted. 

Tliao  schedules  would  be  Important  with  a 
quota  system,  since  one  nation  might  ap- 
pear early,  for  example,  "to  cream"  the  cycli- 
cal appearance  of  various  species  of  fish  dur- 
ing the  year. 

There  was  optimism  In  some  quarters  that 
the  United  States — which  has  the  strong 
backing  of  several  other  members  of  the 
Commission — might  be  able  to  prevail  upon 
Russia  at  least  to  modify  her  Intensive  op- 
erations In  foreign  fishing  grounds. 

"The  plain  truth."  said  one  U.S.  expert, 
"is  that  If  the  big,  scientific  nkfsslan  fishing 
fieets  keep  at  It  for  another  torn  or  five  years 
well  all  be  In  trouble.  This  rate  of  deple- 
tion can't  keep  up  forever. 

"The  supply  ol  many  species  will  be  ex- 
hausted from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
Even,  our  own  vessels  have  to  work  harder  all 
the  time  to  catch  less.  And  some  popular 
species  of  fiah  are  showing  signs  at  becoming 
leas  numerous." 

It  was  reported  that  Russia  U  stUl  going 
for^Hud  In  biUldlng  the  world's  largest  scien- 
tific fishing  fleet,  constructing  trawlers  not 
only  In  her  own  shipyards  but  on  order  also 
from  Japan,  East  and  West  Germany,  Den- 
mark, Poland,  Sweden  and  Finland. 

In  the  view  ot  many  VS.  officials:  What 
good  wUl  all  this  equipment  be  later  If  the 
catching  ot  fish  becomes  uneconomic. 
"ponjmiNO  salt" 

"It  would  ^  much  like  a  farmer  pouring 
salt  on  his  laad."  ooounented  one  U.S.  offlclal. 


"Russia,  tlie  United  States,  all  of  the  world's 
sea-faring  nations,  have  a  natural  Interest 
in  keeping  the  seas  fertile." 

Cliarles  L.  Pliilbrook — the  "flying  fisheries- 
expert  ot  the  UJ3.  Bxireau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  In  the  Northeast,  who  leaves 
Gloucester  every  few  days  to  look  as  the  Rus- 
sian fishing  fleet  from  a  Coast  Guard  Alba- 
tross plane — has  been  something  new  this 
year. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Russians  began 
fishing  off  New  E:ngland  six  years  ago,  they 
have  started  large  scale  operations  about  a 
month  eoxller  than  usual. 

Already,  they  have  some  160  vessels  at 
work.  Including  modern  stem  trawlers  which 
sweep  up  tons  of  fish  at  a  time  In  huge  "net 
bags." 

Photographic  evidence  Indicates  that  they 
are  hauling  in — for  quick  processing  and 
freezing  on  their  "factory"  ships — large 
quantities  of  red  hake. 

DoublUess,  they  are  doing  this  for  reasons 
other  than  the  red  color  of  fish,  which  has 
no  commercial  market — at  least  not  for  the 
table — In  most  countries. 

Is  the  vast  Soviet  fishing  fieet  finding  that 
It  has  been  too  hungry? 


In  Defense  of  the  Colorado  River  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  2, 1966 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Colorado  River  project  Is  Intended 
to  develop  the  water  resources  of  the 
West,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There 
are  many  sincere  people  who  for  rea- 
sons they  consider  to  be  good  and  suf- 
ficient are  opposed  to  the  project.  How- 
ever, In  their  zeal,  many  usually  ac- 
curate individuals  and  newspapers  have 
made  rather  seriously  Inaccurate  state- 
ments. As  an  Illustration.  I  ask  per- 
mission to  Insert  In  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  May 
18.  1966.  together  with  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times  signed  by  the  Hon- 
orable Morris  K.  Udall,  and  by  me. 
The  High  Cost  of  Arizona 

With  its  magnificent  scenery  and  attrac- 
tive climate,  Arizona  has  a  fast-growing 
population  and  a  worsening  water  shortage. 
But  there  is  something  that  outreaches  its 
need  for  water.  That  is  the  state's  breath- 
taking political  audacity  in  trying  to  seize 
hold  of  national  resources  to  put  them  to 
its  own  use. 

Not  content  with  proposing  dams  on  the 
Colorado  River  that  would  invade  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Arizona  would  also  like  to  tap  the 
Columbia  River  and  other  water  resoiu-ces  of 
ths  Northwest.  Title  Two  of  the  bill  to 
authorize  the  Central  Arizona  project  would 
open  the  door  to  this  use  of  Northwestern 
water. 

Not  very  surprisingly.  Senator  Henry 
Jackson  of  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
Interior  Committee,  and  other  senators  from 
the  Northwest  are  upset  about  Title  Two. 
Because  of  Senator  Jackson's  pivotal  posi- 
tion on  the  committee,  the  Columbia  River 
is  probably  safe  for  the  moment  from  Ari- 
zona's Imperial  appetite. 

But  the  Colorado  is  not  so  fortunate. 
Arizona  and  the  neighboring  states  in  the 
Colorado  Basin  tiave  reached  a  poUtlcal 
understanding  to  push  for  a  $1.7  bilUon  plan 
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that  involves  biUldlng  two  dams,  one  above 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  one  below 
it.  It  is  true,  as  advocates  always  point  out, 
that  the  view  that  most  tourists  see  from 
the  south  rtm  of  the  Canyon  would  not  be 
altered.  But  the  Colorado  River,  as  one  of 
nature's  master  workmen  flowing  freely, 
moving  thousands  of  tons  of  slit  every  day, 
and  cutting  canyons,  would  do  Its  work  no 
more.  It  would  cease  to  be  a  free-flowing 
river;  its  ecology  would  be  subverted;  Its 
side  canyons  would  slit  up. 

The  tragedy  In  all  this  Is  that  these  dams 
are  not  essential  to  divert  water  to  central 
Arizona;  they  are  merely  Intended  to  gen- 
erate hydroelectric  power  which  will  be  sold 
at  a  profit.  It  Is  this  revenue  that  would  be 
used  to  pay.  In  part,  for  the  water  diversion. 

Arizona  has  to  have  water  and  Its  legiti- 
mate needs  can  and  should  be  met.  But 
Congress  has  the  duty  to  study  the  state's 
needs  in  terms  of  national  priorities.  The 
first  consideration  must  be  that  the  violation 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  too  high  a  price  to 
pay. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  20.  1966. 
The  EorroR, 
The  New  York  Times, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  YoiU'  editorial  dated  May  18, 
1966,  and  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Arizona" 
haa  been  read  with  great  interest  by  those 
of  us  who  ore  working  on  the  pending  bill 
before  Congress  to  alleviate  the  water  prob- 
lems of  the  Southwest.  Because  the  edi- 
torial criticizes  Arizona's  "breathtaking  po- 
litical audacity  in  trying  to  seize  hold  of 
national  resources  to  put  them  to  its  own 
use,"  it  indicates  your  editor  Is  not  aware  of 
the  natiu-e  of  the  problem  or  the  pvu-poee  of 
the  bill.  We  from  Arizona  would  like  to  pro- 
vide you  with  tlils  information. 

The  revised  bill  to  which  you  refer  is  not  a 
bin  sponsored  by  Arizona  alone.  Indeed,  it 
was  co-sponsored  by  thirty-four  of  CaU- 
fornla's  thirty-eight  representatives,  and  it 
has  the  support  of  all  the  flve  other  states  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin:  Colorado,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Its  purposes  are  these:  to  construct  the 
works  to  bring  a  portion  of  Arizona's  Colo- 
rado River  entitlement  to  central  Arizona 
(Phoenix-Tucson)  where  it  is  desperately 
needed;  to  establish  criteria  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  river  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  states  of  the  Upper  Basin  (Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  Utah,  and  Wyoming)  and  permit 
them  to  develop  their  needed  projects;  to 
provide  for  the  water  to  furnish  to  Mexico 
as  required  by  the  treaty  between  the  U.S. 
and  Mexico;  and  to  investigate  and  report 
on  a  plan  or  plans  to  Import  water  to  the 
Colorado  to  provide  for  shortages  which  are 
already  upon  the  basin  and  will  grow  pro- 
gressively worse.  The  blU  Is  also  designed  to 
provide  recreation  facilities  for  the  public  and 
to  Improve  conditions  for  fish  and  wildlife. 
No  particular  river  or  river  basin  is  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  as  a  source  of  water  export 
but  the  Columbia  River  Basin  and  Northern 
California  are  likely  to  be  studied  as  possible 
sources  of  Importation.  The  bill  provides 
only  for  a  study  of  water  Importation.  Any 
actual  diversion  of  water  could  come  only 
after  authorization  by  Congress  In  a  subse- 
quent act. 

Water,  If  and  when  imported  to  the  Colo- 
rado River,  Is  not  to  serve  Arizona  alone.  The 
first  import,  if  authorized,  would  provide  wa- 
ter to  serve  the  Mexican  Treaty.  The  next 
stage  of  imported  water  would  be  for  use  in 
Arizona.  California,  and  Nevada,  and  the 
next  water  would  be  for  the  states  of  the  Up- 
per Colorado  Basin.  Imported  water  would 
also  l>e  provided  to  assist  states  which  can 
use  It  in  course  of  transit,  such  as  Nevada 
and  Eastern  Oregon. 

The  use  of  water  as  a  national  resource  is 
a  vital  part  of  the  present  program  of  o\ir 
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government.  It  Is  expressed  in  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  passed  by  Congress 
In  1965  providing  for  water  planning  on  a 
national  scale  with  regional  and  river  basin 
studies.  It  Is  expressed  in  the  bill  to  control 
pollution.  The  fair  and  efficient  utUlzatlon 
of  this  nation's  water  is  as  Important  to 
New  York  as  it  Is  to  Arizona  and  the  South- 
west. 

We  subnrUt  that  this  bill  Is  not  an  attempt 
by  Arizona  to  seize  national  resources  "for 
Its  own  use"  but  the  initiation  of  a  part  of 
the  national  program  for  broad  regional  wa- 
ter planning  in  which  the  resources  of  the 
whole  region  will  be  put  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  more  than  25  million  people.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  every  region  of  this  coun- 
try Is  threatened  with  a  future  water  crisis. 
We  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  are  facing  ours 
first  because  we  are  (a)  the  most  arid,  and 
(b)  the  fastest  growing.  This  bill  Is  a  high- 
ly significant  pioneering  attempt  to  see 
whether  a  region  can  resolve  local  differences 
and  take  the  painful,  broad  and  expensive 
steps  required  to  meet  long-range  water 
needs  l>efore  they  become  critical. 

Nor  does  Arizona  desire  or  intend  to  ruin 
the  Grand  Canyon  by  its  water  planning. 
The  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  is  the 
natural  wonder  for  which  Arizona  Is  best 
known,  and  it  Is  Its  first  pride. 

Contrary  to  the  series  of  distorted  charges 
which  are  being  made,  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Project  Act  does  not  bring  ruin  to  the 
Grand  Canyon.  The  river  would  still  flow 
unhampered  for  104  mUes  through  the  Can- 
yon, past  the  famous  Bright  Angel  trail,  the 
famous  temple  formations,  and  the  other  be- 
loved landmarks  visible  from  the  South  Rim. 
In  fact,  no  dam,  or  Its  effects,  will  be  seen 
from  that  part  of  the  Canyon  so  familiar  to 
so  many  Americans. 

The  State  of  Arizona  counts  among  its 
friends  the  people  of  all  of  the  other  forty- 
nine  states.  We  hope  we  can  obtain  the  un- 
edrstandlng  and  cooperation  of  all  of  these 
states  without  harm  to  any. 
Respectfully, 

Morris  K.   Udall, 

Member  of  Congress. 
John    J.    Rhodes. 
Member  of  Congress. 


International  Cooperation  in  Health 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 

International  Cooperation  in  Health 
(Speech  by  Congressman  John  E.  Pooartt. 

presented  before  health  panel,  White  House 

Conference  on  International  Cooperation, 

Tuesday,    November    30,     1965.    Sheraton 

Park  Hotel.  Washington,  D.C.) 

It  is  a  very  special  pleasiire  for  me  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  White  House  Conference  on 
International  Cooperation.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  this  morning  with  such  distinguished 
and  expert  leaders  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional health,  and  pleased  to  see  so  many  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  again.  As  all  of 
you  know,  I  have  long  had  a  great  interest 
in  international  health  affairs,  and  I  am 
honored  by  this  opporttmlty  to  speak  to  you. 

I  have  read  the  fine  report  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  has  prepared.  I  hope  this 
report  will  become  the  basis  for  a  far-reach- 
ing examination  of  our  intemationai  health 


policies.  I  believe  it  will  serve  as  a  guide 
for  the  establishment  of  more  effective  policy 
In  ttUs  area. 

I  caught  in  this  document  a  sense  of  Im- 
patience with  what  is  now  going  on  In 
intemationai  health.  It  is  a  plea  for  bold- 
ness and  imagination  In  approaching  the 
tremendous  problems  that  face  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  as  millions  of  them  continue 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  disease  and  disa- 
bUlty.  And  I  believe  this  Impatience  Is  Justi- 
fied. This  Nation,  with  all  Its  resources 
and  all  its  wealth,  can  and  should  be  doing 
more  to  help  lift  these  burdens. 

This  report  on  intemationai  cooperation 
in  health  Includes  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations that  are  worth  reflection.  They  are 
a  fine  mixture  of  the  practical  and  vUlonary 
They  are  a  call  to  action  as  well  as  a  state- 
ment of  principles.  I  think  each  of  them 
demands  discussion  and  considered  response 
We  cannot,  surely,  afford  to  Ignore  the  is- 
sues they  raise. 

A  number  of  these  recommendations  deal 
with  problems  that  have  long  been  on  my 
mind.  One,  which  we  all  recognize  as  being 
of  utmost  urgency,  calls  on  the  United  States 
to  support  fully  the  global  disease  eradica- 
tion efforts  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. There  Is  no  question  about  our  re- 
sponsibility or  our  commitment.  The  Presi- 
dent has  time  and  again  emphasized  our 
national  obligations  and  I  have  supported 
those  pledges  of  aid. 

The  recommendation  also  urges  us  to  "take 
steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  U.S.  Disease 
Eradication  Authority." 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  a  great  need 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
government  and  other  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  fleld  of  disease  eradication. 
We  need  to  bring  better  order  to  this  effort. 
We  need  to  consolidate  the  scattered  appro- 
priations in  this  area. 

And  we  must  set  our  goals  high:  we  must 
tiiink  of  eradication,  and  not  simply  control. 
I  was  pleased  to  see  that  one  of  the  first 
public  appearances  of  the  new  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, Dr.  Stewart,  was  at  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization's  recent  seminar  on  ven- 
ereal diseases — he's  Interested  in  Interna- 
tional health,  too.  you  see.  Dr.  Stewart 
talked  about  eradication  of  disease,  and  he 
said:  "Disease  control,  as  an  intermediate 
step,  is  a  necessary  target.  But  as  a  goal  it  is 
unacceptable.  It  Implies  tolerance  of  Illness 
and  death  wliich  are  within  ovu*  power  to 
prevent.  It  permits  satisfaction  with  partial 
accomplishment. " 

WeU,  partial  accomplishment  cannot  be 
our  goal  when  we  are  considering  diseases 
that  cripple  and  kUl. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Health 
earlier  this  month,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion  alxmt  our  need  for  greater  effort 
in  disease  eradication.  President  Johnson, 
in  his  message  to  the  Hetath  Conference, 
also  spoke  about  the  need  for  eradicating 
disease,  increasing  life  expectancy,  and  de- 
creasing Infant  mortality.  Although  he  was 
talking  first  of  all  about  domestic  needs,  his 
statement  has  much  meaning  when  consid- 
ered in  an  international  context.  And,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  did  add:  "Ours  is  a  great 
opportvmity  to  advance  ideas  which  wUl  con- 
tribute not  only  to  a  healthier  America,  but 
to  a  better  world." 

This  recommendation  for  a  Disease  Eradi- 
cation Authority  is  one  of  those  ideas  wlilch 
will  make  this  not  only  a  healthier  America, 
but  a  better  world.  AU  of  us  benefit  when- 
ever a  disease  is  conquered. 

The  recommendation  calling  for  a  Disease 
Eradication  Authority  in  the  United  States 
has  direct  bearing  on  one  of  the  other  recom- 
mendations in  this  report — the  second,  wliich 
aslcs  for  "an  expanded,  more  activist  role 
In  intemationai  health  affairs"  for  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service.  The  report  envisions  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  as  the  supporting 
agency  for  the  proposed  Disease  Eradication 
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Authority,  and  In  thU  way  these  two  recom- 
mendattons  mesh  together  Bnootbly. 

Sometimes  I  feel  that  our  system  of  foreign 
quarantine,  although  It  haa  a  long  and  re- 
spected record  of  keeping  this  Nation  safe 
from  Imported  diseases,  la  something  Ilk* 
the  ICaglnot  Line.  We're  hiding  behind  It, 
Instead  of  attacking.  We  cannot  simply  de- 
fend ounelvea  from  diseases  likely  to  b« 
brought  la.  we  have  got  to  attack  them 
wherever  they  are. 

A  Disease  Eradication  Authority.  supi>orted 
by  a  strong  corps  o<  experienced  public 
health  workers,  could  become  an  attacking 
outfit —  attacking  diseases  in  this  country 
such  as  syphilis.  tut>«rculo8is.  and  yellow 
fever,  and  providing  the  coordinated  forces 
needed  to  attack  other  diseases  abroad. 

Recommendation  Number  Two.  calling  for 
an  expanded  Public  Health  Service  role  In  In- 
temaUonal  health,  also  has  much  bearing  on 
Recommendation  Number  Three,  which  asks 
the  United  States  to  enlarge  its  commitment 
to  increasing  the  supply  medical  manpower 
and  facilities  in  ths  world. 

I  know  that  my  friends  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  have  more  experience  and 
knowledge  about  disease  and  medical  organ- 
ization and  medical  education  and  commun- 
ity action  In  health  than  Is  found  anywhere 
else  In  this  country,  or  In  very  few  other 
countries.  I  recognise  that  there  are  many 
remaining  health  problems  within  the  United 
States,  and  the  Pubic  Health  Service  Is  being 
asked  to  accept  increasing  domestic  respon- 
slblllUea.  I  have  had  some  hand  In  giving 
them  some  of  these  responsibilities,  you  may 
remember.  Now  I  want  to  give  them  some 
more.  There  Is  much  that  can  be  done  In 
International  health  by  this  Federal  agency. 
It  could  be.  for  example,  that  the  Communi- 
cable Disease  Center  In  Atlanta,  and  the 
Foreign  Quarantine  DIvtalon.  might  get  to- 
gether in  a  Joint  program  to  train  young 
American  physicians  and  other  health  work- 
ers to  fight  the  quankntlnable  rllsomrii  where 
they  are  to  be  found. 

Training  In  the  control  at  these  diseases 
Is  largely  text-book  and  laboratory  training 
now.  If  American  health  personnel  were 
acquainted  with  diseases  that  have  long  been 
kept  out  of  the  country  they  could  do  a  better 
Job  o€  fighting  them  were  they  to  appear 
here.  We  have  had  a  number  of  scares  In 
recent  yetuv.  and  each  time  we  were  forced 
suddenly  to  realize  that  we  are  very  vul- 
nerable. With  Increasing  world  travel  for 
business  and  pleasure,  perhaps  our  chance* 
for  escaping  the  importation  of  a  strange 
rtlsesse  are  only  random  and  statistical. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist.  But  I  do  believe 
there  Is  a  great  need  for  more  American 
physicians  to  enroU  In  the  school  of  expe- 
rience. My  medical  friends  have  often  said 
to  me  that  th4b'  greatest  teachers  havs  been 
patients — alck  human  beings  have  taught 
them  more  than  the  most  elaborate  colored 
platsa  in  the  most  expensive  textbooks. 

For  us  to  take  part  effectively  in  the  eradl- 
Ofttlon  of  disease  from  the  world,  and  In 
protecting  ourselves  from  disease,  we  c*n- 
not  rely  any  longv  oo  traded  knowledge. 
Our  physicians  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals must  be  able  to  sliare  knowledge 
through  sharing  experience.  The  benefits 
of  this  kind  of  educational  emphasis  are 
many:  better  teaching,  better  research,  bet- 
ter  heaath   protecUoo   for   all. 

There  Is  one  last  reootnmendatlon  In  this 
report  that  I  want  to  talk  about  today— you 
notice  I  haven't  taJksd  about  them  all,  but 
have  selected  certain  ones  that  particularly 
Intsrest  me.  I  am  doing  this  because  I  dont 
want  bo  take  up  aa  your  time,  and  because 
I  want  to  leave  something  for  the  rest  ot 
you  to  discuss.  I  want  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say. 

Tbe  last  reoommeivdattoo  of  the  seven  oon- 
talnsd  in  this  report  has  to  do  with  noo- 
govemmentSLl  and  private  orfanlBatlons  In 
health  and  tbetr  rote  In  IntemattooM  bealtti 


activities.  The  recommendation  aska  that 
the  United  States  support  and  encourage  the 
paxtldpatlon  of  these  agencies  In  such 
efforts.  I  think  Uiis  is  an  important  recotn- 
nkendatlon;  my  only  wish  is  that  It  were  put 
much  more  strongly  than  it  Is.  especially 
In  respect  to  the  role  of  voluntary  agencies. 
It  Is  essential  that  the  efforts  we  make  In  In- 
ternational health  be  coordinated  with  the 
voluntary  and  non-profit  health  and  welfare 
agencies.  It  Is  eaaential  that  they  be  In- 
cluded In  our  plans  for  action  In  this  area. 
It  Is  eesenUal  that  we  Uke  full  advanUge  of 
their  expertise,  their  humanitarian  spirit, 
their  unique  place  in  American  society. 

For  the  voluntary  agencies  are  a  unique 
characteristic  of  our  Nation.  This  form  of 
civic  activity  goes  bock  to  the  earliest  begin- 
nings of  this  country.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vUle.  writing  in  the  early  19th  century;  said: 
•'In  no  couxury  In  the  world  has  the  principle 
of  association  been  more  succefisfuUy  used, 
or  more  unsparingly  applied  to  a  multitude 
of  different  objects  than  In  America  .  .  . 
Wherever,  at  the  head  of  some  undertaking, 
you  see  the  government  In  Prance,  or  a  man 
of  rank  in  England.  In  the  United  States  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  an  assoclatloo.'* 

A  century  later  George  Santayan*  called 
tills  spirit  of  free  cooperation,  "the  essence 
of  Americanism." 

We  all  know  the  history  of  the,  voluntary 
movement  In  this  country,  how  It'has  grown 
aiul  prospered,  how  it  has  ploo«ered  In  areas 
where  government  has  been  too  slow  or  too 
timid  to  take  action.  I  believe  that  la  the 
field  of  International  cooperation  In  health 
this  powerful  force  must  be  used  to  fullest 
advantage. 

The  voluntary  agencies  can  help  lu  to 
decide  what  needs  to  be  done;  they  can  help 
us  get  public  understanding  for  what  needs 
to  be  done.  They  can  again  lead  the  gov- 
ernment In  what  needs  to  b«  done. 

To  function  most  effectively  as  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people  I  must  know 
what  the  people  need  and  want.  The  volun- 
tary agencies  can  help  me  to  know. 

I  hope  that  this  report  will  be  read  by  all 
the  voluntary  agencies  In  this  country.  I 
hope  that  they  wUl  study  It  and  make  sure 
the  people  of  the  United  States  know  about 
It. 

I  realize  that  I  am  violating  one  of  the 
first  rules  for  a  Congressman.  I'm  posting 
an  open  Invitation  to  do  some  "lobbying" — 
frankly.  I  don't  get  enough  of  this  kind  of 
lobbying  and  too  much  of  the  other  kind. 
I  know  there  are  many  warm-hearted  gen- 
erous Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
the  world  and  want  to  do  something  to  help 
the  lees  fortunate.  I  want  to  bear  from 
them  and  get  their  ideas. 

There  Is  another  way  to  look  at  this  sev- 
enth recommendation.  Not  only  can  the 
voluntary  agencies  interpret  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  they  can  act  as  trail-blazers  for 
govenunent  action  in  this  field  of  Interna- 
tional health — they  can  do  much  themselves. 

The  concept  of  the  voluntary  association 
Is  an  exportable  commodity.  It  is  a  concept 
that  is  little  understood  and  less-used  by 
many  other  countries.  The  concept  itself 
needs  Interpretation  and  explanation  around 
the  world.  Here.  too.  the  voluntary  associa- 
tions have  a  role. 

Some  voluntary  agencies  already  opernte 
International  programs.  Some  have  overseas 
branches  or  affiliates.  I  believe  more  must 
t>e  done  to  expand  and  broaden  these  rela- 
tionships with  foreign  associations,  that  a 
powerful  source  of  citizen  participation  In 
the  affairs  of  their  countries  can  be  created 
through  such  affiliations.  And  I  believe  our 
government  can  do  much  to  bring  about 
such  cooperation,  by  helping  our  home- 
grown voluntaries  forge  stronger  ties  with 
their  overseas  counterparts. 

International  cooperation  In  health  Is  one 
of  the  most  important  tasks  which  face  us 


today.  It  Is  a  task  that  is  affected  by  such 
world  problems  as  poverty  and  rising  popu- 
lation rates,  to  be  sure;  and  It  Is  a  task  that 
in  turn  affects  these  other  problems.  But 
much  can  be  done  now,  and  must  be  done 
now.  with  the  tools  we  have — research 
knowledge,  technical  expertise,  perfected  and 
tested  supplies  and  materials,  trained  man- 
power, and  public  administration  experience. 
The  mood  and  spirt  of  our  times  makes  me 
feel  that  now  is  the  time  we  can  begin  this 
great  task.  We  are  at  last  aware  that  with- 
out cooperation  between  nations  we  shall 
never  achieve  our  highest  Ideals — a  free 
world,  free  from  strife,  free  from  hunger, 
poverty,  and  misery  and  free  from  disease. 


The  Great  Society:   Tuxedoes  for  Drop- 
outs, but  No  Shoes  for  Soldiers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  today 
I  have  written  the  President  to  ask  him 
why  It  Is  that  the  Great  Society  can  fur- 
nish war  on  poverty  teenagers  with  tuxe- 
does for  a  junior  prom  and  a  free  dinner 
for  them  ajid  their  dates,  and  at  the  same 
time  fail  to  provide  shoes  and  socks  for 
our  flghting  men  in  Vietnam. 

Much  to  the  shame  of  this  Great  So- 
ciety administration  a  soldier  from  my 
district  had  to  write  to  a  local  shoestore 
in  Saugus,  Calif.,  to  buy  shoes  and  socks 
so  he  could  fight  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
The  North  Oaks  Footwear  store  sent  the 
shoes  without  charge  by  airmail.  So  at 
least  one  of  our  soldiers  has  shoes  over 
there. 

But  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Great  Society  was  handing  out  tuxedoes 
and  free  dinners  to  18  war  on  poverty 
teenagers  so  that  they  could  go  the  junior 
prom  at  the  Dos  Palos.  Calif.,  Union  High 
School.  Think  of  it.  tuxedoes  at  tax- 
payers expense  for  high  school  dropouts. 
But  no  shoes  for  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  appalled  that  the  so-called  Great 
Society  could  come  to  this.  And  I  would 
like  an  explanation. 

I  include  In  the  Record  the  news  ac- 
counts of  this  ridiculous  situation: 
(Prom  the  Newhall   (Calif.)   Signal.  May  22. 

1969 1 

RxquEST   FaoM   Vietnam:    Please   Send   Me 

Shoes — Am   Mail 

George  Washington's  troops  fought  for  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  in  bare 
feet  numbed  by  freezing  cold.  The  Ameri- 
can soldier  of  today  may  be  fighting  In  bare 
feet  reddened  by  sunburn  in  Vietnam. 

Leonard  Lancaster,  of  17936  Sierra  High- 
way. Is  In  Vietnam  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States.  He  recently  sent  an  air- 
mail request  to  North  Oaks  Footwear  in 
Saugus  asking  for  shoes  and  socles  because 
he  could  not  obtain  any  in  Vietnam. 

Lancaster  sent  a  $30  check  with  an  order 
to  the  store  asking  for  six  pairs  of  white 
socks,  size  10>4  and  two  pair  of  white  laced 
work  shoes.  He  asked  that  the  shoes  be  rub- 
ber-like, as  "the  climate  eats  the  hell  out  of 
shoes  over  here." 

"I  need  them  very  bad."  Lancaster  added 
requesting  In  a  poet  script  that  they  be  sent 
"air  maU.** 
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Dick  Shacknles.  of  the  shoe  store,  retvimed 
the  check  to  the  young  man's  parents  and 
sent  the  requested  footwear  free  of  charge 
to  Camranh  Bay,  where  Lancaster  Is  sta- 
tioned. 

An  official  publication  of  the  shoe  manu- 
facturing Industry  has  also  mentioned  the 
lack  of  footwear  for  American  servicemen  In 
Vietnam,  Shticknles  said. 

Now,  at  least  one  American  serviceman  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  shoes. 

[From  the  North  HoUywood  (Oallf.)   Valley 
Times,  May  20,  1966] 

16  Poverty  Wab  Students  Pitted  Out  in 
Tuxedoes 

Dos  Palos,  Calif. — The  government's  War 
on  Poverty  Program  will  outfit  16  boys  In 
tuxedoes  for  the  Doe  Paloe  Union  High  School 
Junior  prom  next  week — and  treat  them  and 
their  dates  to  dinner. 

School  Supterlntendent  Jack  E.  Mulkey, 
who  made  the  announcement  Thursday,  said 
going  to  the  Junior  prom  is  'an  experience  of 
cultural  development." 


'In  the  Peace  Corps:  It's  CaUed  FlexibU- 
ity,"  u  Article  by  Christina  Hughes 
Paniagua,  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
From  Culver,  Ind.,  in  the  Culver 
Alumnus,  Spring,  1966 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  most  Interesting  article  by  a 
young  Peace  Corps  volunteer  from  my 
own  congressional  district,  Mrs.  Chris- 
tina Hughes  Paniagua,  of  Culver,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Paniagua  is  about  to  return  to 
the  United  States  after  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps  in  the  rural  areas  of  Bolivia. 

I  believe  her  article  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  the  contributions  which  the 
Peace  Corps  can  make  in  other  countries 
and  I  am  pleased  to  call  Mrs.  Paniagua's 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  appears  In  the  spring 
1966,  Issue  of  the  Culver  Alumnus. 

The  article  follows: 
In  the  Peace  Corps:  It's  Called  Flexibilitt 
(By  Christina  Hughes  Paniagua) 

Flexibility!      Flexibility!      Flexibility! 

This  was  the  word  that  was  drummed  Into 
us  during  our  Peace  Corps  training  at  Wash- 
ington University  and  then  at  Puerto  Rico 
where  I  took  my  training  more  than  two 
years  ago. 

"Tou  win  have  experiencMr  working  with 
people  that  no  one  can  now  anticipate. 
You'll  find  you  will  have  to  adapt,  sometimes 
In  a  hurry."  This  was  the  message  that  ran 
through  much  of  our  three  months  prepara- 
tion. 

After  more  than  two  years  In  Bolivia  as  a 
nurse,  all  I  can  say  Is  Amen  to  that.  And  as 
I  come  to  the  end  of  my  tour  and  get  ready 
to  return  to  the  United  States  I  can  say 
emphatically  It  has  Indeed  been  a  worth- 
while experience. 

Frustration?  Ah.  yes,  we  have  had  them, 
sometimes  to  the  point  that  I  wish  the  word 
flexibility  had  never  been  Invented.  But 
let's  sUrt  with  the  frustrations  before  I  brag 
about  one  or  two  accomplishments. 


Some  of  them  were  "lltUe"  things.  POr 
example,  here  in  the  Altlplano,  where  I  was 
stationed  in  a  smaU  hospital  for  several 
months,  we  have  no  running  water  except  In 
the  hospital  Itself.  I  wash  all  my  clothes 
In  the  nearby  river,  hang  them  up  .  .  .  and 
the  lines  constantly  fall  down.  We  have 
lived  mostly  on  potatoes,  rice,  some  other 
vegetables  but  little  or  no  meat  and  only 
an  occasional  egg. 

So  I  decided  to  start  my  own  flock  of 
chickens  imported  from  Potosi.  They  got 
scrawnier  and  scrawnier.  Only  one  laid  an 
egg.  We  killed  them  and  had  stewl  I 
planted  vegetables  and  Just  about  the  Ume 
they  were  developing,  we  had  to  leave  for  a 
long  eight-day  trip  through  the  mountains 
to  vaccinate  more  than  1,500  campeslnos 
against  smallpox.  It  rained  hard  all  the 
time  we  were  gone;  we  repaired  washed  out 
roads,  slept  In  the  jeep,  and  walked  where 
the  Jeep  couldn't  go.  When  we  got  back, 
the  garden  had  washed  away.  We  had  rice 
and  potatoes  again. 

We  helped  build  latrines  In  areas  where 
there  had  never  been  such  luxuries,  but 
when  they  were  completed  the  people  ad- 
mired them  but  refused  to  use  them.  In- 
stead they  went  right  on  using  fields  and 
roads   whenever   there  were  any. 

Earlier  I  had  tried  to  get  a  therapy  pro- 
gram going  In  a  women's  mental  hospital 
near  Sucre,  where  I  was  stationed  for  over 
a  year.  But  hospital  politics,  resistant  to 
any  kind  of  change,  resulted  In  my  dally 
resolution  to  retvuTi  to  the  States  where  life 
is  easy  and  people  benefit  from  new  Ideas 
rather  than  reject  them. 

Then  I  remembered  the  key  word — flexi- 
bility. So  Instead  of  a  new  occupational 
therapy  program.  I  started  a  nursery  In  the 
local  market  where  children  of  working 
mothers  could  be  cared  for  instead  of  being 
taken  along  with  the  mother  to  work.  This 
was  successful.  I  started  with  five  children 
and  finally  reached  26,  the  maximum  we 
could  handle.  We  managed  to  have  milk 
sent  to  us  by  CARITAS,  a  state-side  Roman 
Catholic  charity  organization.  It  was  put 
to  good  use  and  the  babies  thrived. 

I  also  worked  near  Sucre  organizing  com- 
munity  work  groups  for  building  bridges,  Im- 
proving sanitary  facilities,  starting  vaccina- 
tion programs.  To  round  oflT  the  day,  I  vol- 
unteered my  services  to  a  free  evening 
Roman  CathoUc  clinic  for  patients  who 
could  not  afford  medical  care.  There  I  was 
frequently  left  In  charge,  and  as  a  result  I 
began  to  discover  that  a  well-trained  nurse 
can  do  just  about  anything  that  a  general 
practitioner  can  do — including  delivering 
babies,  stitching  minor  wounds,  and  setting 
minor  fractures! 

Then  the  ministry  of  health  asked  me  If  I 
would  accept  appointment  to  be  the  first 
"gringo"  here  at  a  new  rural  hospital  high 
in  the  Andes  Mountains,  40  mUes  from  Po- 
tosi. I  visited  it  and  jumped  at  the  chance. 
After  more  than  a  year  here,  I  have  really 
learned  what  It  means  to  be  "flexible." 

I  have  become  a  member  of  a  massive 
Indian  family,  which  at  first  regarded  me  as 
a  foreign  curiosity  but  by  now  has  taught 
me  far  more  than  I  have  taught  them. 

What's  it  been  like  here  so  far  from  the 
comforts  of  Culver?  Well,  my  husband  and 
1  (I  was  married  this  past  year  to  a  Bolivian 
doctor  who  Is  director  of  the  Health  Center 
here)  and  our  dog  live  In  a  two-room  apart- 
ment attached  to  the  Center.  We  have  no 
electricity,  no  running  water,  and  no  la- 
trine— you  Just  can't  know  how  latrine- 
conscious  an  American  becomes  on  an  as- 
signment like  mine. 

We  wash  our  clothes  every  Sunday  In  a 
nearby  river.  When  we  tire  of  potatoes,  rice, 
avocado,  we  have  someone  go  to  Potosi  to 
pick  us  up  a  treat:  a  package  of  Knorr's  pow- 
dered soup  for  65  cents.  When  that  happens, 
I  really  feel  civilized  again.  I  suppose  such 
living  Is  hardship;   but  more  of  a  hardship 


I  sometimes  think  will  be  trying  to  readjust 
to  life  in  the  United  States. 

To  these  "hardships"  I  have  managed  to 
adjust.  The  other  "hardship"  that  has  really 
demanded  flexibility,  however,  hasn't  been 
so  easy.  Let  me  illustrate  and  maybe  then 
you  will  see  that  I  have  learned  as  much  if 
not  more  than  I  have  given. 

Our  rural  hospital  is  In  the  middle  of  no- 
where but  also  In  the  midst  of  15,000  In- 
dians, who  are  In  our  care.  For  the  first 
seven  months  we  were  here  we  went  out  to 
the  people  because  they  refused  to  come  to 
us.  They  had  never  before  heard  of  a  doc- 
tor or  a  nurse.  They  couldn't  figure  out  why 
I  was  so  pale.  TTiese  people  knew  witch 
doctors,  and  they  knew  that  "If  lightning 
strikes"  nearby,  someone  In  the  family  Is 
destined  to  be  a  witch  doctor.  Our  cures 
and  methods  were  Just  as  strange  to  them 
as  theirs  were  to  us. 

If  we  were  ever  going  to  be  of  service  It 
was  soon  obvious  that  we  would  first  have 
to  go  to  them  rather  than  wait  for  them  to 
come  to  us.  I  walked  for  miles  up  dirt  roads 
seeking  out  any  witch  doctor  I  could  find. 
It  was  not  as  difficult  as  I  thought  It  would 
be,  and  when  I  found  them  they  were  gra- 
cious and  courteous.  They  also  knew  a  great 
deal. 

With  my  Bolivian  boy  guide — I  needed  a 
translattH-  since  I  was  not  proficient  in  Que- 
chua,  the  langtiage  of  the  Indians  who  also 
speak  Spanish — ^I  was  Invited  out  In  the  beck- 
yard  to  witness  delivery  of  a  breech  baby. 
The  w<»naji  had  been  in  labor  for  more  than 
two  days.  I  examined  her,  and  I  watched  as 
she  was  tossed  In  a  blanket,  certain  she  and 
the  baby  would  be  killed.  She  wasnt.  In 
some  mysterious  way  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand, the  baby  was  straightened  around;  de- 
livery was  successful.  Eventually,  I  learned 
a  great  deal  from  this  one  man  about  local 
cures,  herbe,  medicines.  He  even  agreed  to 
try  some  of  my  antibiotics  and  vaccinations. 

I've  learned  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
poultices  <rf  dead  bees  mixed  with  dirt.  I've 
learned  much  about  the  importance  of  faith 
for  the  cure  o#  a  patient,  much  about  what 
we  call  psychosomatic  medicine. 

But  I  have  also  seen  the  terrible  results 
that  occur  from  plain  ignorance.  So  fre- 
quently we  have  had  patients  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery  only  to  have  them  undo 
everything  by  becoming  Impatient  and  re- 
turning to  a  witch  doctor,  who  had  been 
responsible  for  the  condition  in  the  first 
place. 

Recently  we  were  visited  by  an  old  man 
living  far  up  from  the  base,  as  nearly  as  we 
could  tell,  about  20  miles.  He  had  managed 
to  walk — sometimes  catch  a  ride — to  see  us 
about  a  bad  Infection.  He  had  paid  20  sheep 
to  be  cured.  When  we  examined  the  wound 
on  his  leg  we  found  it  filled  with  Infection. 
We  explained  to  him  the  "tiny  animals"  that 
could  be  seen  In  the  microscope.  We  ex- 
plained about  our  Injections  that  would  help. 
He  gave  us  a  chance.  He  has  been  coming 
back  every  day  since,  and  most  Important  he 
has  been  carrying  the  good  word  about  us 
wha-ever  he  has  gone.  Now  all  of  us  here — 
two  docton  and  two  nurses — (I'm  stUl  the 
only  "pale,  chubby  gringo"  )^f eel  like  Dr. 
Schweitzer. 

There  was  another  example  where  a  witch 
doctor  wasn't  so  successful  with  a  breech 
delivery.  One  night  my  Bolivian  counterpart 
and  I  had  t)een  left  m  full  charge  while  both 
doctors  were  away  in  Potosi.  They  had  gone 
for  medical  supplies.  At  8:30  there  came  a 
knock  at  my  door.  I  was  alone  at  the  time 
setting  my  hair  In  curiers  and  getting  ready 
to  go  to  bed.  There  were  no  lights  and  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  read  by  candle  light. 
I  hurried  to  the  do<«-  and  there  stood  an  old 
man  shaking  from  the  cold  wind.  He  wore 
only  an  Indian  poncho  and  an  old  torn  shirt. 

He  tried  explaining  to  me  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  I  could  understand  only  a  very 
little  of  what  he  was  talking  In  Quechua.     I 
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gr&bbed  my  candle  and  hurried  to  the  hos- 
pital where  ther«  were  about  30  people  stand- 
ing outalde  with  their  anhnaU  The  man's 
wUa  waa  rolled  up  In  a  blanket  and  crying 
with  pain.  I  aaked  the  driver  what  had  hap- 
pened and  he  began  to  explain: 

•She  haa  been  In  labor  for  over  14  houra 
and  the  t>aby  had  presented  at  five  o'clock 
this  morning.  The  husband  took  her  to  the 
witch  doctor  to  have  the  baby  delivered  and 
he  felt  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  cut 
the  arm  off  and  then  the  baby  could  be 
easily  delivered.  Har  husband  didn't  want 
to  have  his  first  child  armless  so  he  asked  to 
have  her  brought  here." 

I  called  to  the  aide  to  send  for  the  other 
nurse  and  we  took  her  Into  the  delivery 
room.  The  Bolivian  nurae  gave  the  anesthe- 
sia and  I  did  the  manual  extraction.  I  had 
to  do  a  complete  rotattoa  of  the  baby,  and 
It  took  me  almost  an  hour  and  a  half.  The 
baby  wsks  dead  upon  arrival  but  at  least  I 
was  able  to  have  the  mother's  life.  The  next 
day  I  was  asked  by  the  father  If  the  baby 
could  be  n<uned  after  ms.  I  agreed  and  ac- 
companied the  parents  to  the  cemetery — an 
experience  I  will  never  forget. 

Peaos  Corps  Volunteers  are  not  all  suc- 
CMMS  and  not  all  tAU\ir«a.  We  entered  the 
PC  for  several  reasons,  and  etu:h  one  of  us 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
job  that  we  have  set  out  to  d«  or  to  waste 
the  two  years  away  without  doing  anything. 
Mo  one  has  ever  so  much  as  said :  accomplish 
•o  many  things  In  the  two  years  you  are  a 
PCV.  We  volunteersd  to  try  and  promote 
world  peace  and  friendship,  to  help  thoss 
countries  that  need  and  ask  for  our  assist- 
ance, and  to  promote  an  actual  knowledge 
of  the  U.S.  and  at  the  sams  time  learn  of 
their  countries. 

I  feel  that  one  thing  that  makes  a  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  suocesaful  is  that  he  Is  do- 
ing something  that  he  believes  In. 

Now  that  I  am  about  to  return  home  to 
my  country,  family  and  frleiMls,  I  must  look 
back  over  the  two  years  and  ask  myself:  was 
the  whole  experience  really  worth  It? 

To  me.  a  small  town  girl  who  lived  in  her 
own  little  world  with  truly  everything  I've 
ever  needed.  I  could  not  feel  the  need  of  the 
world  surrounding  ms.  I  oould  have  cared 
leoi  where  foreign  aid  money  went,  what  the 
Alliance  for  Peace  Program  was  doing.  If 
President  Johnson  sent  forces  to  Viet  Nam 
or  Intervened  In  the  DomLnlc*n  Republic. 

I  was,  I  thought,  happy  in  my  little  world 
where  food  was  never  lacking.  I  never  wor- 
ried If  the  fanners  had  rain  for  their  crops 
or  their  chickens  were  dying  from  some  dis- 
ease. But  I  could  never  have  had  the  true 
happiness  that  I  now  have. 

I  have  seen  hunger,  death,  hardships,  crops 
wiped  out  by  bad  storms,  and  rains  washing 
away  small  one-roocn  adobe  huts.  To  the 
average  American,  what  does  it  matter  if  a 
man  in  some  far  off  country  has  lost  every- 
thing he  has  by  a  hall  storm?  There  la 
always  that  next  dollar  that  will  buy  another 
TV. 

Here,  a  small  Indian  woman,  who  has  not 
m  red  cent  to  her  name,  can  smile  and  say: 
"there's  more  good  years  to  come.  I  will 
only  have  to  pray  that  all  goes  well."  There 
Is  no  sadness  In  these  people.  The  mere 
cultural  exchange  with  the  Bolivian  people 
has  made  me  more  aware  of  the  needs  of  the 
needy. 

Por  the  self-centered  little  girl  I  used  to 
be.  I  have  now  learned  to  love  those  who 
need  loving — a  small  boy  whose  father  has 
died  and  who  has  no  one  to  talk  to:  or  in  an 
emergency  delivery  where  I  smile  and  say 
everything  wlU  l>e  all  right. 

Thes^  hare  been  my  worthwhile  experi- 
ences that  have  made  up  for  all  the  frus- 
trations. I  have  showed  them  that  my  coun- 
try wants  to  help.  By  my  mere  preaenc*. 
»  dally  hello,  a  smile  or  shake  of  the  hand. 
I  have  brought  to  these  people  what  a  true 
American  felt  was  needed :  an  understanding 
and  a  will  to  help. 


The  Investment  my  country  has  made  by 
sending  me  here  was  worth  every  cent  the 
taxpayer  pay*.  I.  and  others,  have  served 
my  people  well.  My  only  hope  Is  that  others 
Uks  us  will  want  to  sacrUlos  two  years  to 
continue  what  the  Peace  Corps  has  begun. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  cAi.iroR.Ni* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

The  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H  R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
United  States  today  is  experiencing  one 
of  the  greatest  periods  of  prosperity  and 
aBBuence  in  our  history  as  a  country. 
Yet  amidst  this  plenty  exist  striking 
pockets  of  poverty. 

It  would  be  too  simple  and  easy  to 
blame  all  of  these  poverty  pockets  on  the 
fact  that  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
covers  less  than  one-half  of  our  wage  and 
salary  workers  today.  But  the  record 
shows  that  of  the  15  million  children  liv- 
ing in  poverty-stricken  families,  fully 
one -third  are  in  families  headed  by  a 
breadwinner  that  works  year  around, 
but  at  less  than  the  minimum  wage.  The 
problem  here,  clearly,  is  not  unemploy- 
ment, but  employment  with  inadequate 
pay. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  first 
passed  in  1938  because  too  many  people 
were  being  denied  this  Nation's  pros- 
perity. That  fact  continues  to  exist  to- 
day, and  this  bill  must  be  passed  without 
weakening  or  crippling  amendments  to 
redress  that  injustice. 

There  are  those  who  argue  against  this 
legislation,  calling  an  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  "excessive  and  danger- 
ous."   But  this  Is  not  the  case  at  all. 

Fully  31  percent  of  the  workers  who 
would  be  extended  minimum-wage  pro- 
tection by  this  bin  now  receive  less  than 
$1.25  an  hour.  And  just  what  does  $1.25 
an  hour  amount  to?  Nothing  more  than 
a  poverty  standard.  Even  figuring  40 
hours  of  work  a  week  for  52  weeks  a  year 
this  only  amounts  to  $2,600,  and  the 
most  commonly  accepted  poverty  stan- 
dard is  $400  higher. 

And  the  wages  of  workers  not  covered 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  gen- 
erally do  not  rise  with  Increases  in  the 
cost  of  living,  so  In  reality  they  suffer  a 
continuing  decline  in  terms  of  real  earn- 
ings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  man  or  woman  em- 
ployed 40  houi-s  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year, 
at  $1.60  an  hour,  would  make  the  grrand 
sum  of  $3,328.  This  Is  hardly  «ui  "ex- 
cessive or  a  dangerous"  rate  of  pay.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  for  our  country  to 
guarantee  those  workers  who  are  covered 
under  the  basic  wage  tmd  hour  law  of 
this  land. 


But  what  about  the  extension  of  cov- 
erage to  7.2  million  additional  workers? 
On  this  point  I  would  like  to  dwell  solely 
on  a  group  being  brought  under  the  pro- 
tection of  minimum  wage  legislation  for 
the  very  first  time — America's  farm- 
workers. 

Critics  of  providing  a  minimum  wage 
to  those  who  toll  in  the  field  for  a  living 
have  cited  this  provision  as  neither  "fair 
nor  equitable." 

Well,  I  would  agree,  but  for  com- 
pletely opposite  reasons. 

This  bill,  as  originally  reported  by  the 
committee,  would  have  covered  1.3  mil- 
lion agricultural  employees,  or  about  50 
percent  of  the  hired  farm  labor  force. 
This  in  itself  was  too  small  a  figure. 

But  the  bill  before  us  today  would 
cover  only  485.000  farmworkers,  or  39 
percent  of  the  farm  labor  force.  What 
Is  "fair"  or  "equitable"  about  excluding 
those  who  toll  on  smaller  farms  from  this 
minimal  coverage?  There  Is  clearly  no 
justification,  except  that  of  expediency, 
and  that  is  no  justification  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plight  of  America's 
farmworkers,  and  particularly  migrant 
fai-m  laborers,  portrays  a  great  American 
paradox.  The  productivity  of  this  coun- 
try's agriculture  is  unexcelled.  It  is  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  affluence  which  characterizes 
so  many  of  our  Nation's  big  growers  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  poverty,  depriva- 
tion, and  hardship  which  typifies  the  life 
of  most  who  labor  in  the  field. 

A  report  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  In  February  made  very  cleau- 
that  hired  farmworkers  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wage  scale.  Their 
average  earnings  of  $1  an  hour  In  May 
of  last  year  were  only  27  percent  of 
earnings  in  contract  construction,  one- 
tWrd  of  those  In  mining.  40  percent  of 
those  in  manfacturing  and  wholesaling, 
and  about  half  of  those  in  the  retail 
trades. 

Over  the  years  migrant  farmworkers 
have  commonly  earned  less  than  the 
average  unskilled  worker  is  likely  to  p>ay 
each  year  in  taxes  alone.  It  is  obviously 
an  Inadequate  wage  and  an  Indefensible 
standard. 

Perhaps  even  more  Inadequate  and  In- 
defensible is  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
different  minimum  wage  for  agricultural 
workers.  Those  employees  who  are  aJ- 
ready  covered  under  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees, will  have  their  minimum  wage 
rise  to  $1.60  an  hour  on  February  1, 
1968.  Newly  covered  nonfarm  workers 
will  reach  the  same  coverage  In  1971. 
But  farmworker  coverage  stops  at  $1.30 
an  hour. 

Are  farmworkers  less  deserving?  Is 
their  work  easier?  Or  do  they  require 
less? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  questions, 
clearly,  is  a  resounding  "No."  And 
when  we  consider  that  most  farm- 
workers are  fortunate  to  be  employed 
for  as  much  as  40  weeks  a  year,  and  that 
their  annual  income,  even  at  $1.30  an 
hour  for  this  period,  is  only  slightly  In 
excess  of  $2,000,  then  we  see  how  pat- 
ently ridiculous  and  Inadequate  this 
coverage  Is. 

In  the  last  2  years  we  have  taken 
major  steps  to  remove  the  badge  of  sec- 
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ond-class  citizenship  from  mlnority- 
Kroup  members  In  this  country  and  from 
those  who  Immigrate  to  our  shores  from 
other  lands.  But  clearly  we  still  have 
a  task  at  hand  to  rranove  the  second- 
class  label  from  those  who  do  an  honest 
day's  work  in  our  fields. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  support  this 
minimum-wage  legislation  because  it  is 
essential,  and  because  in  the  case  of 
farm  labor,  it  is  at  least  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

But  we  can  do  better.  We  must  do 
better  if  poverty  is  not  to  continue  as  a 
way  of  life,  and  I  urge  this  committee 
and  this  Congress  to  move  soon  to  re- 
dress the  inequities  that  this  bill  leaves 
untended. 


Distortin;   the   Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

or    N^ntASRA 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  19,  1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
self-styled  safety  critic  and  author,  re- 
cently appeared  before  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  In 
his  testimony  he  attacked  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  Insurance  industry.  As 
a  former  professional  safety  manager,  I 
do  not  believe  sensationalism  and  distor- 
tion of  the  facts  will  result  in  improved 
trafBc  safety.  In  regard  to  this  mans 
testimony  about  the  insurance  Industry. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  present  both  sides 
of  the  issue.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  Insert  In  the  Record  a  recent  article 
from  the  Journal  of  Commerce  In  which 
James  S.  Kemper.  Jr.,  an  executive  of  one 
of  this  Nation's  largest  Insurance  com- 
panies, challenged  statements  made  by 
the  publicity  seeking  author:  ^ 
I  Prom   the  Journal   of   Commerce.   May   11 

196dj 
Altomobils  Satett  Csmc  Charged  Wfth 
Distorting  Insusance  Facts 
An  executive  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
automobile  Insurance  companies  has  charged 
that  self-styled  safety  expert  Ralph  Nader 
was  guilty  of  "distortions  and  errors  of  fact" 
In  his  attack  on  the  insurance  industry. 

James  S.  Kemper,  Jr.,  president  of  the  com- 
panies of  the  Kemper  Insurance  Group  of 
Chicago,  issued  a  statement  in  New  York  in 
which  point  by  point  he  challenged  Mr. 
Nader's  testimony  last  week  before  the  House 
commerce  committee. 

Mr.  Kemper  disputed  the  Nadei*  statement 
that  no  Insurance  company  nor  trade  associa- 
tion representative  had  appeared  before  a 
Congressional  committee  studying  auto 
safety. 

iNsrmrrs  is  active 
Mr.  Kemper  said  that  as  early  as  March  3. 
1965.  the  Industry-sponsored  Insurance  In- 
stitute for  Highway  Safety  wrote  Senator 
Abraham  Ribicoft  of  Connecticut,  chairman 
of  a  Senate  subcommittee  planning  hearings 
on  highway  safety.  The  Institute  Informed 
Mr.  Ribicoft  that  it  was  vitally  interested  In 
the  study  and  asked  whether  he  con- 
templated asking  Insxu-ance  people  to  testify. 
A  month  later,  on  Aprtl  5.  1966,  Mr.  Kemper 
offered  the  Ribicoff  Subcommittee  services  of 
experts  and  witnesses  from  his  companies. 


Then.  Russell  I.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Institute,  appeared  Just  last  week  before 
the  very  committee  before  which  Nader  made 
his  attack.  The  institute's  testimony  and  an 
exhaustive  brief  filed  with  the  committee 
supported  the  administration  bill  on  high- 
way safety. 

Mr.  Kemper  dismissed  Mr.  Nader's  state- 
ment concerning  rate  increases  obtained  by 
the  automobile  insurance  business  as 
"hardly  a  success  story." 

auto  losses  cited 
"The  fact  is."  he  said,  "that  in  the  last 
10  years  the  insurance  Industry  has  lost  one 
and  one  quarter  billion  dollars  on  automo- 
bile insurance.  The  fact  Is  that  we  have  con- 
sistently been  unable  to  obtain  rate  Increases 
adequate  to  keep  pace  with  the  rising  ac- 
cident rate  and  the  sharp  upward  trend  in 
claim  costs." 

As  for  the  industry's  practice  of  rating 
drivers  instead  of  automobiles  for  liability 
insurance,  Mr.  Kemper  recalled  that  a  ver- 
sion of  the  latter  system  of  liability  rating 
was  tried  more  than  30  years  ago.  The  In- 
dustry abandoned  it  because  underwriters 
found  no  meaningful  correlation  between 
this  method  of  rating  and  actual  experience. 
He  also  pointed  to  earlier  testimony  before 
the  same  House  committee  that  90  per  cent 
of  accidents  are  caused  by  Improper  driving. 
"You  can  be  sure."  he  said,  "that  any  time 
we  find  a  more  accurate  method  of  rating 
automobile  liability  Insurance,  we  will  be 
eager  to  adopt  it." 

PROUD  OF  ROLE 

Mr.  Nader  referred,  according  to  published 
reports,  to  investment  by  insurance  compa- 
nies in  auto  industry  securities  and  to  cus- 
tomer relationships  between  the  two  Indus- 
tries. Mr.  Kemper  said  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  Insurance  companies  Invest  "in  every- 
body's good  stocks — steel,  food,  chemicals, 
etc. — and  everybody  is  our  customer." 

Mr.  Kemper  declared  emphatically — "I  am 
proud  of  the  role  the  Insurance  Industry  has 
played  In  trying  to  promote  Increased  traf- 
fic safety. 

"Tlie  insurance  companies,  far  from  ab- 
dicating a  role  In  this  vital  field,  have  pro- 
vided leadership,  inspiration,  brains  and 
money  for  nearly  50  years  in  an  all-out  effort 
to  reduce  the  terrible  toll  on  our  streets 
and  highways." 


Labor-Report  of  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
honor  to  present  the  second  in  a  series 
of  four  legislative  area  proposals  by  the 
Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  the  Record  of  May  24.  The  proposals 
printed  below  on  the  question  of  "labor" 
legislation  were  presented  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bollard,  president,  Ellis  Paperboard 
Pioducts.  Portland,  Maine,  as  part  of  the 
association's  1966  recommendations  for 
congressional  action: 

LiABOK 

1.  Establish  labor  courts  for  critical  dis- 
putes. 


2.  Enjoin  unions  from  violating  no-striks 
clauses. 

3.  Require  secret  ballot  for  union  recogni- 
tion. 

4.  Oppose  federalization  of  unemployment 
compensation  program. 

5.  Retain  section  14(b)  of  Taft-Hartler 
Act. 

1.  Establish  Labor  Courts  to  Resolve  Criti- 
cal Labor  Disputes:  The  increase  of  crippling 
strikes  against  the  pubUc  welfare  is  evidence 
that  the  existing  procedures  for  prohibiting 
such  strikes  are  inadequate. 

Our  association  supports  President  John- 
son's call  for  appropriate  remedial  legisla- 
tion. SBANE  recommends  that  the  Congress 
establish  Federal  Labor  Courts  (Figure  12) 
to  resolve  controversies  and  prevent  strikes 
in  areas  vital  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
Labor  Courts  should  be  staffed  by  tenure 
Judges  who  would  he  granted  extensive  re- 
medial powers  under  the  enabling  legislation. 

2.  Enjoin  Union  From  Violating  No-Strike 
Clauses:  Our  Association  believes  that  there 
Is  an  unfair  disparity  between  the  rights  of 
employers  and  unions  In  the  sphere  of  legal 
remedies  available  to  the  parties  In  the  event 
of  breaches  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 

"Hie  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declares  that  ex- 
Utlng  Law  prohlbiu  the  Federal  Courts  from 
enjoining  a  union  from  striking  In  violation 
of  its  contract.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled,  however,  that  the  Federal  Courts  do 
possess  power  to  enforce  an  employer's  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate  a  union  dispute  by  an 
InJuncUon  order.  At  present,  the  only 
recoiirse  an  employer  has  in  the  event  the 
Union  violates  a  no-strike  clause  is  to  seek 
damages  in  court.  Because  of  expensive 
court  costs  and  procedural  delays,  this  rem- 
edy is  not  only  expensive,  but  often  disas- 
trous, especially  for  smaller  businessmen 
with  limited  financial  resources.  Our  mem- 
bers believe  that  Injunctions  against 
breaches  of  no-strlke  clauses  are  the  only 
way  to  prevent  irreparable  Injiu-les  to  smaU 
businesses. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Norris 
LaGuardia  Act  be  amended  to  authorlM  the 
Federal  Courts  to  grant  Injunctions  against 
Unions  (Figiire  13)  who  have  breached  the 
no-strike  clauses  in  their  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements. 

3.  Require  Secret  Ballot  For  Union  Recog- 
nition: Our  Association  is  concerned  be- 
cause the  NLRB  has  increased  the  kinds  of 
cases  In  which  employers  are  required  to 
recognize  and  bargain  with  Unions  based 
only  on  a  check  of  employee  signatures  on 
Union  authcM-ization  cards,  and  without 
benefit  of  a  secret  ballot  election.  This  rep- 
resents a  complete  reversal  of  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  placing  the  secret  ballot  device 
m  the  original  sUtute.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, signatures  for  union  authorization 
cards  may  be  procured  by  a  variety  of  Ulegal 
means  such  as  fraud,  coercion  or  forgery. 

DEFEAT    H.R.    8283 

1.  Increased  costs  to  employers. 

2.  Would  aggravate  critical  labor  shortage. 

4.  Defeat  of  H.R.  8282:  We  strongly  urge  de- 
feat of  H.R.  8282.  which  would  federalize  the 
entire  unemployment  compensation  program. 
Over  the  years,  small  business  has  accepted 
and  worked  for  the  Improvement  of  the  pres- 
ent unemployment  compensaUon  program, 
but  we  are  opposed  to  any  BUI  that  would 
encourage  unemployment  such  as  H.R.  8282. 

The  two  main  points  (Figure  14)  of  our 
opposition  are  the  greatly  increased  coste  to 
all  employers,  and  the  beUef  that  this  Bill 
will  encourage  unemployment.  A  survey  of 
our  membership  shows  that  passage  of  this 
Bill  would  raise  unemployment  compensation 
payments  by  an  average  of  over  $5,000  a  year 
per  member. 

This  blU.  if  passed,  would  provide  52  weeks 
of  unemployment  compensation  for  20  weeks 
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of  employment  to  &n  employee  out  of  work 
for  any  cause.  Durtng  tbe  past  year,  many 
of  our  membCTB  have  expressed  Increaaed 
alarm  oyer  tbe  labor  shortage  for  both  skilled 
and  anakllled  vorken  In  the  New  England 
area.  In  fact,  many  believe  tbls  labor 
shortage  has  almost  reached  a  period  of  na- 
tional crisis. 

The  present  state  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  encourage  stable  employment 
through  the  "experience  rating  procedure", 
\inder  which  employers'  ooets  vary  according 
to  the  degree  of  lay-offs  or  terminations  of 
his  employees.  We  believe  stable  employ- 
ment should  b«  a  matter  of  national  concern, 
and  ^lat  the  provisions  of  H.R.  8282  abolish- 
ing Ibis  experience  rating  would  destroy 
employer  Incentive  and  be  a  direct  detriment 
to  employees. 

8BANE  can  see  no  reason  why  an  employee 
who  quits  without  cause.  Is  ttred  for  wlllfrU 
misconduct,  or  refuses  to  take  suitable  work 
while  drawing  UC  benefits,  should  be  eligible 
for  such  benefits  as  provided  in  this  Bill. 

■XTAIN    14  (b) 

Quoting  from:  Samuel  Oompers.  Louis  D. 
Brandels,  Donald  R.  Rlchberg,  Arthur  Gold- 
berg. 

6.  Retain  Section  14{b)  Of  The  Taft  Hart- 
ley Act:  The  Association  Is  opp>06ed  to  any 
attempts  to  repeal  Section  14(b)  of  the  Taft 
Hartley  Act. 

Nothing  has  changed  our  previously  ex- 
prnnnful  conviction  that.  In  the  prolonged 
debate  on  rlght-to-work  versus  union  secu- 
rity, no  adequate  Justlflcstion  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  requiring  any  employee  to  Join 
a  union  against  his  will.  In  order  to  obtain 
or  keep  a  Job.     (Flgxue  15) 

Samuel  Gompers.  first  President  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  discussing 
imlon  shop  in  his  farewell  speech  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  stated,  "no 
lasting  gain  can  come  from  compulsion.  If 
we  seek  to  force,  we  but  tear  apart  that 
which,  united,  is  invincible." 

Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  was  quoted.  In 
the  recent  Supreme  Court  case  upholding 
ilght-to-work  laws,  as  stating  "The  union 
attains  success  when  It  reaches  the  Ideal 
condition  and  the  ideal  condition  for  a  union, 
la  to  be  strong  and  stable,  and  yet  to  have 
In  the  trade,  outside  its  own  ranks,  an  ap- 
preciable number  of  men  who  are  non- 
unionists.  Such  a  nucleus  of  unorganized 
labor  win  check  aggression  by  the  imlon, 
as  the  luilon  checks  oppression  by  the  em- 
ployer." 

Donald  R.  Rlchberg,  well  known  as  the 
lather  of  railway  labor,  stated.  "It  Is  hard 
to  vmderstand  how  labor  unions,  which  have 
(toreloped  as  voluntary  organizations  of  self- 
help  to  free  labor  from  any  oppressions  of 
employer  power,  can  Justify  their  present 
program  of  using  the  employer's  control  of 
}oba  to  force  men  Into  unions  to  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  belong." 

Secretary  of  Labor  Arthur  Goldberg  is  ofB- 
cl&lly  on  notice  as  having  stated  that  union 
■hope  are  inappropriate  for  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  We  know  of  no  dlstlnc- 
UoDs  that  would  be  applicable  between  em- 
ployees in  private  Industry  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government. 


RepretentatiTC  Mailliard  Cite*  Bankruptcy 
ia  Federal  Maritime  Leadership 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 

Mr.   REINECKE.     Mr.   Speaker,   our 
distingrulshed   colleague,   Representative 


William  Mailliaro,  of  Calif omlA.  with 
whom  I  am  pleased  to  serve  on  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  addressed 
the  Propeller  Club  of  Washington.  D.C., 
on  Monday,  May  23,  in  commemoration 
of  National  Maritime  Day.  His  voice  was 
Joined  uith  those  of  many  other  con- 
cerned citizens  across  the  country  In  cit- 
ing the  bankruptcy  in  Federal  maritime 
leadership.  Our  merchant  marine  fleet 
Is  sailing  without  the  clear  leadership  of 
the  Maritime  Administration.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Administration  Is  lost  In 
the  gray  fog  of  Indecision.  I  fear  that 
the  fleet  will  sink  In  this  rough  sea  of  In- 
competency, imless  the  Administration 
set  a  clear  course  for  this  Nation's  mer- 
chant marine. 

For  the  Information  of  Members  of 
Congress.  I  Insert  the  account  of  Repre- 
sentative Maelliard's  address  from  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  of  May  24,  1966,  in 
the  Record: 
(Prom     the     Journal     of     Commerce,     May 

24,  1066] 
FL^rr    DxcAT    Chiet    Tofic    of    Speeches: 
California  Legisl.ator  Issues  Strong  At- 
tack OK  MARnTMB  Day 

(By  Alan  F.  Schoedel) 
America  is  playing  a  dangerous  game  In 
letting  Its  merchant  marine  and  Its  ship- 
building capacity  sink  into  decay  and  ob- 
solescence at  a  time  when  one  foreign  crisis 
after  another  threatens  the  national  secu- 
rity, Maritime  Day  speakers  warned  yester- 
day. 

A  note  of  genuine  alarm  is  being  sounded 
by  spokesmen  In  both  Government  and  In- 
dustry because  of  the  maritime  situation 
revealed  by  the  Viet  Mam  emergency. 

This  note  prevailed  In  key  speeches  given 
over  the  weekend;  It  continued  to  prevail 
yesterday,  with  the  most  severe  attack  com- 
ing from  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  Committee.  Rep- 
resentative WiLLXAM  S.  Maiixiarc.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

LBJ    HOLDS   KKT 

Assailing  the  contradictory  statements 
made  by  leading  marltUne  ofBclals  in  Gov- 
ernment. Congressman  MAnxiARO  told  the 
Propeller  Club  of  Washington.  DC.  last 
night  that  only  one  man — President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson — could  remedy  the  situation. 

The  California  Congressman,  who  in  1961 
oposed  placing  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  said 
that  today  his  "worst  fears"  had  been  real- 
ized. 

"In  a  word,  we  are  bankrupt — bankrupt 
In  Federal  maritime  leadership,  and  becatise 
of  It  we  find  ourselves  in  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs." 

CONTRASTING   OPIKIONS 

He  pointed  out  that  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator Nicholas  Johnson  had  declared  that 
for  the  most  part  the  U.S. -flag  merchant 
fleet  Is  physically  obsolete,  but  a  deputy 
administrator  said  he  failed  to  see  any 
disastrous  situation;  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense holds  that  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine Is  "adequate"  while  high-ranking  navnl 
offlcers  state  It  Is  not. 

"We  must  get  on  with  a  realistic  ship 
construction  program,"  said  Congressman 
Mailliaro.  "We  must  put  to  sea  a  competi- 
tive fleet  of  bulk  carriers,  and  wc  must  set 
out  to  this  now." 

He  recommended  that  this  be  done  by 
using  Title  Vn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  constructing  ships  for  the  Govern- 
ment's account,  placing  them  In  operation 
under  charter  and  eventually  selling  them 
by  competitive  bids  to  Amerlcan-fiag  opera- 
tors. This  would  follow  a  precedent  set  by 
President  Ttuman,  he  noted. 

Congressman    Mailliaro    put    forward    a 


series  of  five  proposals  aimed  at  "ending  the 
current  impasse."  In  addition  to  a  Govern- 
ment ship  construction  program  under  Title 
VII  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  he  advo- 
cated a  new  tax  deferment  system  to  "over- 
come our  alarming  deficiency  In  bulk  car- 
riers," and  doubling  of  the  present  ship  re- 
placement program  "to  head  off  Impending 
block  obsolscence  in  the  liner  fleet." 

He  also  called  for  a  Government  approach 
that  would  restore  confidence  in  the  indus- 
try, and  upgrading  of  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet. 

To  meet  the  problems  created  by  labor 
dlRlcuUles,  be  «irged  establishment  of  "a 
more  favorable  climate  in  maritime  labor 
relations,  setting  the  stage  for  technological 
advances  in  ship  design  and  providing  career 
Incentives  to  American  maritime  personnel." 

In  Baltimore  yesterday,  another  attack  v  as 
levelled  at  the  Maritime  Administrator's  sug- 
gestions that  subsidized  operators  be  allowed 
to  build  ships  aboard  for  American-flng 
service. 

Daniel  D.  Strohmeier,  vice  president  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  In  charge  of  ship- 
building.  told  a  World  Trade  Week  luncheon 
that  the  United  States  cannot  have  a  mer- 
chant marine  to  carry  out  national  objectives 
If  It  does  not  also  have  a  corresponding  ship- 
building capacity. 

"The  Issue  as  I  see  it  is  whether  we  can 
have  adequate  sea  power  with  a  large  and 
aging  fleet  In  being  but  without  proper  re- 
placement capabUlty.  or  with  a  balance  be- 
tween fleet  In  being  and  capability  to  expand 
rapidly,"  Mr.  Strohmeier  said.  "Put  this 
way,  the  question  luiswers  Itself." 

A   COMPtrrER    BLUKDEK 

Despite  all  the  talk  of  air  transport.  98 
per  cent  of  the  Viet  Nam  lift  Is  by  ship,  he 
pointed  out.  "Washington's  computers  con- 
cluded we  had  enough  ships,"  he  added,  but 
it  has  been  necessary  to  break  out  108  over- 
age Victory  ships  from  the  mothball  fleet  and 
now  "we  are  scraping  the  bottom  of  the 
shipping  barrel  In  an  undeclared  war  that 
Involves  no  enemy  action  at  sea." 

Predicting  that  if  the  U.S.  Is  Involved  in 
another  war  it  win  be  a  long  war  of  attrition, 
Mr.  Strohmeier  aald : 

"No  nation  has  ever  won  a  long  war  with 
the  hardware  on  hand  at  the  start.  This 
includes  ships.  In  World  War  II,  Allied  mer- 
chant vessels  lost  to  enemy  action  totaled 
4,786. 

"Early  losses  averaged  nearly  100  per 
month,  and  this  tn  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Germany  began  the  war  with  only  47  svib- 
marlnes.  Russia  today  has  approximately 
600. 

"The  probabilities  are  strong  that  our 
existing  merchant  fleet  would  be  decimated 
by  the  end  of  the  flrst  year.  Where  would 
the  replacements  come  from? 


In  Memorian  Senator  Elisha  T. 
I         (Jaae)  Barrett 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of 
the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
there  has  been  no  more  dedicated  a  leg- 
islator than  State  Senator  Elisha  T,  Bar- 
rett who  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward 
on  May  8.  Senator  Barrett  served  with 
distinction  for  nearly  30  years  In  the 
State  legislature;  he  was  flrst  elected  to 
the  assembly  In  1936  and  then  to  the 
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senate  In  1956.  He  was  the  successful 
candidate  In  18  consecutive  elections,  in 
Itself  a  tribute. 

Senator  Barrett's  Influence  has  been 
felt  for  these  30  years  In  the  State  capl- 
tol  at  Albany;  his  Influence  will  endure 
and  surpass  the  test  of  time.  His  Integ- 
rity, wisdom  of  Judgment,  and  far- 
sighted  marked  him  as  outstanding  In  a 
group  of  outstanding  legislators. 

His  political  party  saw  fit  to  give  him 
high  recognition  when  In  1957  he  was 
named  permanent  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Republican  convention. 

It  was  my  privilege,  before  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  to  serve  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  as  an  as- 
semblyman. I  was  fortunate  to  l>e 
among  those  to  receive  the  wise  counsel 
of  Senator  Ban-ett.  The  many  eulogies 
given  In  a  memorial  session  of  the  State 
senate,  held  on  May  9.  testify  that  I  was 
not  alone  In  being  so  privileged  as  to 
have  received  the  ad\'lce  of  this  truly 
great  man.  Legislation  was  his  business 
and  he  was  never  too  busy  to  discuss  it 
with  a  freshman  legislator,  or  with  any- 
one else  who  sought  Information.  He 
Justifiably  earned  the  title  of  "Pull  Time 
Legislator."  for  Senator  Barrett  never 
allowed  anything  to  interfere  with  his 
work  as  a  lawmaker.  During  session,  he 
hardly  ever  left  Albany  to  return  to  his 
home  In  Brightwaters,  Long  Island; 
rather,  he  remained  to  do  his  "home- 
work" on  the  numerous  pieces  of  legis- 
lation In  which  he  was  Interested,  and 
on  the  many  problems  confronting  the 
legislature.  His  devotion  to  his  work 
enabled  him  to  become  most  effective 

Prior  to  the  1965  redistricting  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  Senator 
Barrett  represented  all  of  Suffolk 
County.  It  was  then  the  second  largest 
State  senatorial  district  In  all  of  the 
United  States.  Los  Angeles  being  the 
largest.  Yet.  despite  its  huge  size  and 
the  almost  constant  demands  of  his  con- 
stituents, Senator  Barrett  was  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  demands,  and  the 
changing  times. 

His  eulogy,  as  one  high-placed  New 
York  State  official  remarked,  is  con- 
tained in  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  from  the  year  1936.  when  he  was 
first  elected,  to  1966. 

Senator  Barrett  has  left  a  legacy  for 
the  people  of  his  county,  the  people  of 
his  State,  and  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  was 
chairman,  for  about  15  yeais.  of  the  New 
York  State  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Interstate  Cooperation,  and  as  its 
chairman  gained  national  prominence 
in  the  cause  of  federalism  among  the 
States.  Many  bills,  which  originated 
with  Senator  Barrett  have  been  adopted 
in  all  50  States  and  U.S.  territories.  His 
ability  toward  this  end  received  the  rec- 
ognition of  President  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower, who  selected  Senator  Barrett  for 
membership  on  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Inter-Governmental  Cooperation. 

Senator  Barrett  held  numerous  r>osi- 
tions  outside  the  realm  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  Atlantic  States  Marine  Fisheries 
Council,  and  held  the  post  of  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments for  the  Northeastern  States. 


His  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
and  of  the  compacts  between  the  States 
was  befittlngly  eulogized  also  when  he 
was  termed  a  great  "nonlawyer  lawyer." 

I  have  lost  a  dear  friend;  New  York 
State  and  our  great  coimtry  have  lost 
an  elder  statesman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  received  from  Mr.  Matt  Triggs. 
assistant  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  an 
outstanding  report  on  the  current  farm 
labor  situation.  The  date  of  the  report 
is  May  9.  1966,  and  It  is  entiUed  "Review 
of  the  Current  Farm  Labor  Situation." 
Mr.  Triggs  and  his  associates  have  put 
tc^ether  quite  a  lot  of  facts  and  Infor- 
mational data  In  this  article. 

With  the  consideration  of  tlie  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  would  bring  farm  labor  under  the 
minimum  wage  for  the  first  time,  the 
views  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  are 
most  appropriate.  I  set  forth  below  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  this  Illuminating 
and  provocative  resume  of  the  labor  sit- 
uation on  American  farms: 

Mat  9,  1966. 
Review  of  the  Current  Farm  Labor 

SlTUATIOK 

This  is  a  partial  report  of  a  Farm  Bureau 
Farm  Labor  Committee  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  B.  Shuman  as  a  result  of  an 
action  by  the  AFBP  Board  of  Directors. 

Conditions  in  the  various  states  and  coun- 
ties vary  so  substantially  that  no  particular 
comment  or  recommendation  may  be  uni- 
formly applicable. 

Subject  to  this  recognition,  the  Commit- 
tee summarizes  its  views  with  respect  to  the 
current  farm  labor  situation  and  measures 
which  may  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  situation 
as  follows: 

GENERAL 

At  no  other  time  or  place  have  a  people 
been  as  well  fed  by  so  few  as  in  the  United 
States.  A  critical  factor  in  this  productive 
activity — and  one  often  Inadequately  under- 
stood by  non-farm  people — Is  that  agricul- 
tural production  and  employment  are  neces- 
sarily geared  to  the  seasons.  The  employ- 
ment of  large  numbers  of  seasonal  workers 
for  short  periods  is  the  crucial  factor  In 
vegetable,  fruit,  sugar  cane  and  tobacco  har- 
vest and  to  a  declining  degree  in  sugar  beet 
and  cotton  harvest. 

In  no  other  major  Industry  does  hired 
labor  employment  in  a  particular  establish- 
ment increase  from  virtually  nothing  to 
scores  or  even  hundreds  temporarily  em- 
ployed for  a  short  period. 

Between  January  and  July  the  employ- 
ment of  farm  workers  must  be  more  than 
tripled— from  about  700.000  to  about  2300.- 
000.  An  additional  1,600,000  farm  workers 
must  be  recruited  from  some  sotirce. 

The  1966  season  appears  to  be  particu- 
larly critical — more  critical  than  at  any  time 
In  recent  decades — with  respect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  potential  farm  workers.    The  eco- 


nomic boom  has  pulled  into  commercial 
employment  and  provided  permanent  Jobs 
for  a  substantial  portion  of  the  work  force 
that  would  otherwise  be  available  for  sea- 
sonal employment  by  farmers. 

THE   UNEMPLOYED  AS  A   SOURCE  OF   FARM   LABOR 

The  latest  estimate  (April  of  the  number 
of  unemployed  people  in  the  United  States 
Is  2,802,000. 

Unfortunately  any  expectation  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  these  unemployed  people 
will  be  available  for  employment  by  farmers 
is  unrealistic. 

72  percent  of  the  persons  reported  as  un- 
employed are  temporarily  unemployed. 
These  workers  have  been  unemployed  from 
1  to  14  weeks.  These  are  workers  "between 
jobs."  Most  of  them  are  receiving  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  Most  of  them  ju-e  not 
likely— nor  in  most  cases  would  It  be  in  their 
best  interest — to  accept  temporary  Jobs  in 
agriculture  for  a  few  weeks,  at  most  a  few 
months,  and  thereby  reduce  their  chances 
of  flnding  permanent  Jobs  In  their  usoal 
occupation. 

The  remaining  28  percent  who  have  been 
unemployed  fc«-  more  than  14  weeks,  about 
779,000  workers,  includes  large  numbers  of: 

1.  Unemployed  working  wives  whose  hus- 
bands are  employed. 

2.  Unemployed  jjeople  who  are  far  distant 
geographically  from  the  areas  In  which  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  are  needed  at  a  particu- 
lar time. 

3.  Unemployed  young  women  living  with 
their  parents. 

4.  Unemployed  people  who  are  virtually 
unemployables.  Most  of  those  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  this  length  of  time, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  get  Jobs  In  these 
times,  do  not  currently  have  qualifications 
attractive   to  prospective  employers. 

Thus,  the  unemployed  work  force  is  not 
likely  to  supply  any  significant  portion  of  the 
1.6  million  seasonal  farm  workers  needed 
this  summer. 

Nevertheless,  It  Is  Important  that  fanners, 
both  individually  and  cooperatively,  do 
whatever  is  feasible  In  their  circumstances 
to  seek  out  and  employ  such  unemployed 
workers  as  can  be  attracted  to  farm  employ- 
ment. 

RETIREO    PEOPLE    AS   A    SOURCE    OF  SEASONAL 
«  FARM    LABOR 

Reports  indicate  that  In  several  areas 
farmers  have  successfully  recnUted  and  em- 
ployed retired  people  for  seasonal  farm 
work — in  some  instances  from  substantial 
distances. 

This  is  a  supplemental  source  of  seasonal 
workers  that  warrants  consideration  and  ad- 
vance planning  by  State  and  County  Farm 
Bureaus  and  individual  farmers. 

Special  attention  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  housing  and  sanitary  facUlUee  is 
necessary  in  any  program  to  expand  on  a 
continuing  basis  the  employment  of  retired 
workers  for  seasonal  harvest  operations. 

STUDENTS     AS     A     SOtTRCE     OF     SEASONAL     FARM 
WORKERS 

In  June  the  work  force  will  be  expanded 
by  many  mllUon  high  school  and  college 
students.  Most  of  these  will  be  looking  for 
Jobs. 

Historically  farmers  have  employed  large 
numbers  of  school  students  during  summer 
vacations.  In  some  areas  students  repre- 
sent the  major  pOTtion  of  the  summer  work 
force. 

We  believe  It  Is  necessary  and  desirable 
imder  current  conditions  that  farmers  do 
whatever  may  be  feasible,  individually  and 
cooperatively,  to  Increase  employment  of 
school  youth. 

Many  farmers  have  had  frustrating  ex- 
periences in  the  employment  at  young  peo- 
ple in  agriculture.  Students  are,  neverthe- 
lees,  the  major  available  source  of  proapec- 
tlve  farm  workers  during  summer  months. 
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And  nutny  farmera  have  had  successful  and 
rewarding  experience  with  youth  employ- 
ment. 

The  employment  of  student  youth  Involves 
special  oonalderatlons.  Including  at  least  the 
lollowlng: 

1.  Advance  planning  ahead  of  the  aeaaon  of 
employment.  ThU  will  often  necessitate  dis- 
cussion with  local  school  officials  and  local 
employment  service  offices,  as  well  as  indl- 
Tldxial  contacts. 

2.  Careful  selection  of  prospective  student 
employees,  so  a«  to  obtain  those  who  are 
really  Interested  in  working. 

3.  Detailed  training  and  supervision  of 
students  Is  usually  essential  If  they  are  to 
be  satisfactory  workers. 

4.  Adequate  provision  for  housing  and 
sanitary  arrangements,  facilities,  meals,  etc., 
Is  necessary. 

6.  Attention  to,  and  some  supervision  of. 
off-hours  recreation  and  activity  is  needed. 

We  do  not  intend  to  underestimate  the 
problsois  associated  with  student  employ- 
ment. The  problems  are  there  and  must  be 
dealt  with.  Nevertheless,  we  regard  student 
employment  as  the  beet  answer  in  sight 
to  meet  farm  labor  needs  in  many  areas  for 
commodities  for  which  the  har\eet  season 
falls  during  the  summer  months. 

FOREIGN     LABOR     EMPLOYMENT 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  1965  farm 
labor  situation  was  the  drastic  reduction  In 
the  number  of  foreign  farm  workers  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  United  States  for  tem- 
porary  employment   In   agriculture. 

Substantial  crop  losses  due  to  a  shortage 
of  labor  were  experienced  in  1965  by  growers 
of  strawberries,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  canta- 
loupes, Brussels  sproirts,  cucumbers,  tanger- 
ines and  others.  A  report  siunmarlzing  an 
Investigation  of  the  1965  farm  labor  situa- 
ttoQ  by  staff  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  estimated  the  value  of  the  un- 
harvested  crops  at  $17  million. 

This  does  not  Include  losses  sustained  by 
reason  oX  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the 
produce  harvested.  Nor  does  it  include 
economic  losses  to  growers  from  less  efficient 
workers,  high  recruitment  costs  and  excessive 
ttimover.  resulting  in  Increased  harvest 
costs. 

1966  losses  would  have  been  much  larger 
except  for  (1)  the  expansion  In  the  acreage 
ct  tomatoes  harvested  by  machines  (2)  the 
•dmlsaton  of  foreign  farm  workers  in  very 
much  reduced  numbers  to  meet  some  of  the 
more  critical  labor  shortage  situations  and 
(3)  substantial  reductions  In  acres  planted 
by  growers  because  of  concern  about  the 
farm  labor  slttiatlon.  Acreages  of  canta- 
loupes, asparagus,  tomatoes,  cucumbers, 
strawberries,  an  a  few  other  high  labor  re- 
quirement crops,  were  substantially  reduced 
In  1965. 

The  reduction  In  the  employment  of  for- 
eign workers  has  occurred  during  a  period  In 
which  the  niunber  of  prospective  and  avail- 
able domestic  seasonal  farm  workers  is  also 
declining. 

No  matter  how  effective  farmers'  efforts  to 
recruit  domestic  workers  may  be.  and  in  view 
of  the  increased  acreages  of  many  vegetable 
crops  planted  by  growers  for  harvest  in  I9<i8. 
It  seems  mevltable  that  the  farm  labor 
Bitiiatlon  In  1966  will  be  critically  tight,  and 
that  a  number  of  emergency  situations  may 
develop  In  which  excessive  losses  will  be 
suffered  unless  prompt  and  adeq\iate  con- 
sideration Is  given  to  providing  a  supple- 
mentary work  force  from  other  countries. 

We  thsrefore  call  on  the  Administration 
and  the  Secetary  of  Labor  to  establish  pro- 
eedures  whereby  such  emergency  situations 
may  be  quickly  identified  and  such  sup- 
plemental labor  as  necessary  to  prevent 
loeeee  be  expeditiously  admitted. 

On  the  other  side  at  the  problem  In  such 
situations   is   the   necessity    for   farmers    to 


be  so  organized  as  to  effectively  present  their 
case  and  to  be  able  to  transport,  house,  and 
allocate  workers  In  an  efficient  and  accept- 
able manner. 

WAGE    RATB 

Under  the  tight  labor  sittiatlon  In  prospect 
for  1966  and  during  the  next  few  years,  a 
general  advance  In  farm  wages  In  Inevitable. 
In  April  1966.  average  farm  wage  rates  were 
ten  percent  higher  than  In  April  1965. 

The  Increased  labor  costs  necessitate  that 
farmers  re-examine  their  operations  for 
future  years  In  the  light  of  the  tight  farm 
labor  picture  and  the  resulting  higher  costs. 

Unless  individual  farm  operators  have  a 
labor  supply  In  prospect  of  adequate  size  to 
meet  their  requirements  and  can  see  an  op- 
portunity for  profits  despite  the  higher  costs, 
they  would  be  wise  to  consider  a  reduction 
in  acreage  of  high  labor  requirement  crops 
(at  least  those  planted  annually)  so  as  to 
reduce  market  supplies  and  obtain  the  higher 
prices  necessary  to  pay  such  higher  costs. 

Marketing  will  have  to  play  a  more  promi- 
nent part  In  farmers'  plans  to  offset  Increased 
costs. 

CSOA     FARM     WAGE     REPORTS 

The  composite  wage  data  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  grossly  under- 
state average  farm  wages  for  two  principal 
reasons: 

1.  The  composite  wage  rates  Include  cash 
wages  only — and  make  no  allowance  for 
housing,  meals,  utilities,  transportation,  and 
other  facilities  commonly  furnished  farm 
workers  by  farmers  without  charge. 

2.  No  data  are  collected  with  respect  to 
earnings  of  piece  rate  workers.  In  comput- 
ing the  composite  wage,  such  piece  rate  work- 
ers are  weighted  in  at  the  wage  for  workers 
paid  on  an  hourly  wage  basis.  Most  piece 
rate  workers  make  substantially  more  per 
hour  than  workers  paid  on  an  hourly  basis, 
often  two  or  three  times  as  much.  But  these 
higher  earnings  are  not  reflected  In  the  com- 
posite wage  data  as  computed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

This  wage  data  has  been  reported  in  this 
fiishlon  for  several  decades.  Such  data  Is 
widely  referred  to  In  discussions  of  the  farm 
labor  sitxiatlon.  Because  farm  labor  earnings 
are  substantially  understated,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  composite  wage  estimates  does  a 
disservice  to  agriculture. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  revise  the  procedures  used  In  de- 
termining the  composite  wage  so  as  to  accu- 
rately reflect  the  above  Indicated  factors.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  we  recommend  that  the 
composite  wage  estimate  not  be  published. 

HOUSING  rOR  MIGRATORY  WORKERS 

Farmers  are  the  only  major  group  of  em- 
ployers who  are  expected  to  provide  housing 
for  their  employees. 

The  annual  costs  of  providing  and  main- 
taining bousing  for  temporary  workers  em- 
ployed for  a  few  weeks  or  months  Is  not 
generally  recognized  by  non-farm  people. 

Substantial  expenditures  have  been  made 
by  farmers  In  recent  yecus.  despite  difflc\ilty 
in  financing  such  construction,  in  Improv- 
ing farm  labor  housing. 

Nevertheless,  a  few  examples  of  inadequate, 
or  unsanitary  bousing  can  do  the  public 
relations  of  farmers  more  harm  than  any 
good  result  on  such  relations  of  hundreds 
of  examples  of  good  housing. 

It  It  also  recognized  that  bousing  is  a 
critical  factor  In  recruiting  and  keeping  farm 
workers.  Farmers  with  good  housing  are 
usually  able  to  attract  the  better  farm  work- 
ers. Oood  bousing  Is  particularly  Important 
In  recruiting  high  school  students  for  sum- 
mer employment.  What  was  generally  con- 
sidered as  acceptable  bousing  in  the  past  Is 
often  not  acceptable  under  current  condi- 
tions. 

We  therefore  believe  that  an  upgrading  of 


farm  labor  housing  in  many  cases  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable. 

Farm  Bureau  has  supported  the  policy,  as 
stated  In  our  current  resolutions:  "We  rec- 
ommend that  State  Farm  Bureaus  6upf>ort 
the  enactment  of  state  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing  standards   for   migratory   workers." 

We  therefore  urge  that  farmers  give  in- 
dividual and  commvinlty  attention  to  this 
problem.  The  situation  varies  as  between 
areas.  We  would  suggest  consideration  of  the 
following  possibilities,  among  others: 

1.  In  many  situations,  particularly  in  com- 
munities where  there  are  a  series  of  short- 
season  crops  involving  considerable  move- 
ment of  workers  from  farm  to  farm,  oonsid- 
eration  should  be  given  to  moving  housing 
off  the  farm.  Loans  and  grants  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  use  of  mobile  housing  which  can  be 
moved  from  community  to  community  to  fit 
the  seasonal  labor  pattern. 

3.  Housing  once  used  by  farm  worlcers 
which  is  no  longer  used  for  this  purpose  but 
Is  occupied  by  Itinerant  squatters,  should 
be  torn  down. 

One  of  the  problems  associated  wtlh  a 
planned  Inveetment  In  farm  labor  housing 
is  that  technology  In  agriculture  is  changing 
so  rapidly  that  farmers  are  often  unable  to 
project  hoxislng  needs  for  more  than  a  few 
years.  We  therefore  favor  the  enactment  of 
legislation  providing  accelerated  amortiza- 
tion for  tax  purposes  of  Inveetment  in  farm 
labor  housing. 

IMPROVED  TECHNOLOGY 

Seldom  if  ever  has  any  segment  of  our 
economy  adjusted  more  rapidly  to  a  new 
situation  than  the  adjustment  now  going  on 
In   agriculture. 

In  1964  farmers  reduced  farm  labor  employ- 
ment 10  percent  below  1963. 

In  1966  farmers  reduced  farm  labor  em- 
ployment 9  i>ercent  below  1964  (and  pro- 
duced a  new  high  record  crop). 

1966  preliminary  estimates  Indicate  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  below  1965.  (However,  If 
preliminary  estimates  of  acreages  of  vege- 
tables planted  for  1966  are  correct,  total 
needs  for  harvest  labor  In  1966  may  be  higher 
than  In  1965.) 

Further  reduction  In  farm  labor  employ- 
ment in  future  years  are  In  pro^xect. 

We  believe  this  Is  a  desirable  adjustment 
tmd  should  be  encouraged.  As  hand  labor  Is 
replaced  by  machine  operations,  a  higher 
caliber  of  labor  Is  needed.  Many  potential 
workers  who  will  not  do  hand  labor  can  be 
Interested  in  jobs  involving  machine  opera- 
tions. As  the  labor  need  In  a  oommunlty  Is 
reduced,  a  larger  portion  of  the  Job  can  be 
done  by  local  residents — thtis  eliminating 
or  reducing  the  need  of  the  community  for 
migrant  workers.  The  risk  of  crop  losses 
is  lessened.  The  costs  of  recruitment,  place- 
ment, transportation,  supervision,  housing 
and  servicing  farm  labor  (often  representing 
hidden  ooets  much  larger  than  many  farmers 
suppose)  are  reduced.  Social  problems 
inevitably  associated  with  migrancy  are 
lessened. 

In  order  to  expedite  technological  Improve- 
ment, we  recommend: 

1.  That  State  Farm  Bureaus  In  states  with 
a  substantial  farm  labor  reqiUrement  create 
(If  they  have  not  done  so)  a  State  Labor 
Committee  to  consult  on  a  continuing  basis 
with  research  agencies  on  engineering,  ge- 
netics, and  management  practices  to  re- 
duce farm  labor  needs,  particularly  during 
harvest  periods.  State  Farm  Bureaus  should 
be  prepared  to  adequately  service  such  Com- 
mittees. 

2.  That  Individual  farmers  expeditiously 
analyze  new  developments  as  they  come 
along  to  determine  if  and  when  they  can  be 
effectively  used  by  him.  We  must  couple 
this  with  a  cautionary  word  that  over-invest- 
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ment  in  machinery  or  premature  judgment 
is.  of  course,  an  ever  present  danger. 

3.  In  many  instances,  it  Is  unfortunately 
true  that  the  best  alternative  to  a  tight  labor 
situation  Is  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
farming  operation.  For  example,  can  a 
grower  of  fresh  tomatoes  in  an  area  border- 
ing Mexico  continue  to  grow  tomatoes  in 
competition  with  Mexican  producers  with  a 
plentiful  farm  labor  supply  available  at  much 
lower  wage  rates? 

MANAGEMENT  AND  EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

Most  successful  farmers  are  good  manager*, 
including  the  management  of  labor  rela- 
tions. But  most  farmers  can  improve  their 
labor  management  practices. 

Good  labor  management  includes  many 
things — how  to  recnut  and  select  workers, 
how  to  give  them  such  training  as  they  need 
to  do  a  satisfactory  Job.  how  to  establish  per- 
sonal and  friendly  relations  with  them,  how 
to  keep  them  on  the  Job.  how  to  help  them 
find  additional  employment,  how  to  get  good 
workers  back  the  next  year. 

Good  labor  management  practices  pay 
dividends  to  farmers,  both  In  terms  of  suc- 
cessful operations  and  in  terms  of  personal 
satisfaction. 

In  a  number  of  states,  the  State  Land 
Grant  College  and  State  Extension  Service 
have  pioneered,  with  farmers'  support  and 
backing,  a  statewide  program  to  train  farm- 
ers in  good  labor  relations  practices.  Re- 
ported results  and  farmers'  reactions  to  this 
effort  indicates  it  is  successful  and  should  be 
expanded. 

We  commend  the  state  agencies  that  have 
engaged  in  this  program. 

We  recommend  that  State  Farm  Bureaus 
of  states  In  which  this  has  not  been  done 
initiate  and  help  to  carry  forward  in  their 
respective  states  a  similar  effort. 

TRAINING   FARM    WORKQtS 
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In  a  number  of  states,  training  programs 
for  farm  workers  have  been  instituted  under 
the  Manpower  Training  and  Development 
Act.  Repwrts  Indicate  this  has  been  gen- 
erally successful.  This  program  is  best 
adapted  to  permanent  workers;  for  example, 
those  who  will  be  employed  on  dairy  farms 
or  In  the  op>eratlon  and  maintenance  of 
machines.  We  reccanmend  consideration  of 
such  programs  where  It  appears  a  need  exists. 

It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  most  of  the 
burden  of  training  farm  workers  must  be  on 
farmers  themselves.  One  of  the  essentials 
for  successful  operation  In  many  kinds  of 
farming  is  the  capacity  to  train  workers. 
This  is  a  major  purpose  of  the  management 
program  outlined  in  the  preceding  section. 

UNIONIZATION    OF   FARM    WORKERS 

Farmers  are  far  more  vulnerable  to  work 
stoppages  than  any  other  segment  of  em- 
ployers. 

Farmers  must  commonly  harvest  a  crop 
in  a  few  weeks  time.  If  they  are  unable  to 
do  so.  they  lose  not  only  their  year's  Income 
but  also  a  substantial  capital  Investment  In 
bringing  the  crop  to  harvest  stage. 

This  Is  In  striking  contrast  to  industrial 
employers  who.  In  most  Instances,  can  sit 
out  a  strike  without  seriously  affecting  their 
Income  for  the  year  and  with  no  capital 
losses. 

We  believe  it  Is  desirable  for  farmers  to 
consult  with  and  work  closely  with  their  em- 
ployees and  to  deal  effectively  with  valid 
complaints  brought  to  their  attention. 

But,  in  view  of  the  vulnerability  of  farm- 
ers to  work  stoppage,  we  strongly  urge  re- 
sistance to  compulsory  collective  bargaining 
for  farm  workers. 

Any  proposal  to  negotiate  pre-employment 
contracts  which  would  be  applicable  to  sea- 
sonal employees  subsequently  employed 
would  deny  any  freedom  of  choice  to  workera. 
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Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  today 
to  the  growing  national  crisis  concerning 
the  struggle  against  pornography  and  ob- 
scene matter.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
pornography  is  the  Hydra  of  our  present- 
day  American  civilization.  Like  the 
mythological  monster  which  had  nine 
heads,  any  of  which  when  cut  off,  was 
succeeded  by  two  others  unless  the  wound 
was  cauterized,  so  pornography  sup- 
pressed In  one  area  finds  the  purveyor 
of  pornography  going  to  another  area  to 
dispose  of  his  product. 

In  December  1963,  Ralph  Glnzburg 
was  sentenced  to  5  years  In  jail  and  fined 
$28,000  because  of  three  of  his  publica- 
tions. He  began  an  appeal  from  his  con- 
viction, wrote  a  protest  against  the 
judge's  decision  and  then  went  right  back 
to  his  same  office  and  began  the  publica- 
tion of  another  not  too  dissimilar  maga- 
zine. Edward  Mlshkln  was  found  guilty 
of  violating  a  New  York  law  by  hiring 
others  to  prepare  and  publish  obscene 
books  and  by  possessing  obscene  books 
with  intent  to  seU  them.  He,  too,  ap- 
pealed his  conviction  and  went  right  back 
to  his  Times  Square  shop  where  six  new 
retail  outlets  have  opened  in  the  last  6 
months  joining  the  dozen  already  there- 
New  York  Times,  March  27,  1966,  page 
E-8. 

The  propagation  of  pornography  is  In- 
deed a  multifarious  evU  having  many 
sources  which  will  not  be  overcome  by  a 
single  effort  anywhere  but  only  by  a  na- 
tionwide effort  by  a  commission  ap- 
pointed to  study  and  suggest  more  effec- 
tive means  to  combat  the  dissemination 
of  noxious  and  obscene  matters  and  ma- 
terials, a  commission  like  that  recom- 
mended In  my  bill  H.R.  14090. 

Although  almost  everyone  disapproves 
of  the  amount  of  pornography  now 
being  sold  in  this  country,  few  people 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the  business 
being  conducted.  A  study  made  in  1958 
indicated  that  the  traffic  in  mall  order 
pornography  was  doubling  every  5  years. 
It  was  also  estimated  at  that  time  that 
dealing  In  pornographic  products  and 
books  was  a  $500  million  business.  Dur- 
ing the  1965  hearings  before  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  H  Jl.  7465  to  establish  a  similar 
commission,  one  witness  testified: 

A  $3  billion  business  In  raw  and  rampant 
pornography  is  poisoning  our  youth  and 
•  •  •  that  almost  a  million  teenagers  are 
solicited  aimuaUy  through  the  malls  with 
lewd  and  obscene  literature.  (Hearings  be- 
fore the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  House  Ck>mmittee  on  Education  and 
labor  on  HJt  7465,  89th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion, 1965,  p.  59.) 
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In  Time  magazine,  in  December  1965. 
there  was  an  article  on  "The  Obscenity 
Chore"  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  which 
it  was  said  that  the  Court  was  caught 
between  the  extremes  of  declaring  that 
the  first  amendment  protected  all  writ- 
ings and  an  Immediate  restoration  of  all 
obscenity  cases  to  local  courts.  The  first 
position  "might  open  the  Court  to  criti- 
cism for  seeming  to  encourage  pornog- 
raphy" and  the  second  "might  encourage 
local  censorship  of  legitimate  literature." 
Time  concluded: 

The  Court  needs  an  honorable  compro- 
mise— but  what  is  it?  (Time.  Dec.  17.  1965 
p.  39.)  ■ 

The  Court  found  its  compromise  In  the 
decisions  in  March  1966,  when  it  affirmed 
the  convictions  of  Ginzburg  and  Mlsh- 
kin.  It  also  continued  to  spell  out  addi- 
tional tests  to  determine  the  definition  of 
obscenity. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  obscenity  re- 
veals that  it  is  one  of  the  newer  crimes. 
It  was  first  made  punishable  under  Eng- 
lish common  law  in  1727,  and  Federal 
legislation  to  control  the  flow  of  ob- 
scene material  through  the  mails  was 
first  enacted  in  this  country  in  1873. 
This  first  Federal  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  Anthony  Comstock,  of  New 
York,  who  was,  at  that  time,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  Society  for  the 
Suppression  of  Vice.  Attempts  to  con- 
trol obscenity  are  often  referred  to  as 
experiments  in  "comstockery." 

Obscenity  is  an  International  as  well  as 
a  national  problem.  More  than  40  years 
ago  the  League  of  Nations  held  interna- 
tional conventions  for  the  suppressioh 
of  the  circulation  of  and  traffic  in  ob- 
scene publications.  The  United  Nations 
has  continued  these  conferences.  In 
fact  at  a  recent  United  Nations  confer- 
ence attended  by  85  nations  the  United 
States  was  "pretty  much  alone  on  the 
issue  of  mass  media.  It  seems  that  the 
portrayal  of  crime,  violence,  brutality, 
and  sadism  has  a  bad  effect  on  youth  and 
is  directly  conducive  to  crime.  The  men- 
tion of  lack  of  scientific  proof  by  the 
U.S.  delegation  was  met.  by  and  large, 
with  incredulity— perhaps  one  should  say 
utter  amazement,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  hostility" — shearings,  supra,  page  65. 
This  attitude  on  the  part  of  other  na- 
tions coincides  with  the  opinion  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover: 

The  circulation  of  periodicals  containing 
salacious  materials  plays  an  important  part 
in    the   development   of   crime   among   the 
youth    of    our    country.     (Hearings,    supra 
p.  64.) 

A  commission  on  Noxious  and  Obscene 
Matters  and  Materials,  as  proposed,  by 
my  bill  is  needed  to  bring  together  in 
one  coordinated  effort  all  National,  State, 
and  local  agencies  to  combat  the  traffic; 
in  obsecene  materials  and  to  join  with 
the  Citizens  for  Decent  Literature  and 
other  private  groups  who  are  dedicated 
to  ending  this  traffic.  It  was  James  Kil- 
patridt  in  his  1960  book,  "The  Smut  Ped- 
dlers." who  stated  that  the  Citizens  for 
Decent  Literature  conceive  of  "their  war 
upon  obscenity  as  a  duty  they  owe  so- 
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clety  and  as  a  responsibility  they  hold 
as  parents  and  food  citizens." 

The  battle  aguinst  obscenity  should 
rightly  be  called  a  war  because  of  the 
size  of  the  conflict — it  spreads  across 
the  entire  country — and  because  of  the 
intensity  of  the  bombardment  from  the 
dealers  in  pornography.  It  Is  a  war  also 
which  we  may  well  lose  unless  we  take 
action  on  It  very  soon,  and  it  Is  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  action 
must  be  taken.  Senator  Mxtndt,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Conunittee, 
supra,  mentioned  that  the  Senate  had 
passed  the  bill  several  times  but  that  It 
"never  came  up  for  vote  on  the  floor  of 
the  House" — hearings,  supra,  page  9. 
Senator  Mxtnot  also  commented  on  the 
critics  of  this  legislation  who  claim  "that 
the  people  buying  these  books  aren't  af- 
fected by  them,  that  it  does  not  have  any 
result  in  cormection  with  their  social  at- 
titudes, that  censorship  is  the  only  way 
In  which  you  can  deal  with  it,  and  that 
censorship  is  bad." 

It  was  during  the  House  hearings  also 
that  Assistant  Attorney  General  FYed 
N.  Vinson.  Jr..  announced  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  In  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  considering  "a  proposal 
for  conducting  a  scientific  study  on  the 
effects  of  obscenity"  on  the  himian 
mind — hearings,  supra,  page  110. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  House 
committee  summarized  the  need  for  a 
Commission  as  follows.     He  said: 

Bearing  in  mind  tbat  these  channels  of 
•odal  decay  are  now  nation-wide,  there  Is 
definite  need  for  a  commission  to  b«  formed 
on  a  national  level  to  study  fully  the  prob- 
lems that  are  facing  our  Nation  due  to  the 
ever-Increasing  flood  of  pornography  and 
smut  In  every  field  of  social  and  business  as- 
sociation today.  •   •   • 

Easy  money,  to  be  sure,  has  played  a  de- 
clatve  role  In  the  explosion  of  muck  and  por- 
nography; but  Its  growth  has  largely  capi- 
talized on  the  decreasing  moral  tone  of  our 
■oct^ty.     (Hearings,  nipra,  p.  61  ) 

Whatever  the  causes  of  our  present 
plight  with  regard  to  pornography,  the 
time  has  come  to  take  steps  to  correct  It 
and  the  first  step  is  certainly  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Commission  to  coordinate  ef- 
forts for  an  all-out  war  on  It.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  given  a  small 
particle  of  hope  In  this  regard  in  affirm- 
ing the  convictions  of  Ginzburg  and 
Mlshkin  and  in  setting  forth  a  new  and 
a  more  easily  enforced  facet  In  Its  defi- 
nition of  obscenity.  The  Mlshkin  de- 
cision, according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"gave  ammunition  to  the  antipomog- 
raphy  groups  and  to  efforts  to  clean  up 
the  Times  Square  area."  The  chief  in- 
spector of  that  area  reported: 

•  *  •  |A]rrests  for  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  sex  literature  have  increased  300  percent 
since  the  Court's  ruling.  (New  York  Times. 
March  37.  1»06,  p.  4S.) 

The  Supreme  Court  found  that  Mlsh- 
kin "s  activity  was  "not  Innocent  but  cal- 
culated purveyance  of  filth."  {Mishkin  v. 
fiew  York,  VS.  Supreme  Court  No.  49, 
Mar.  21.  1966.)  It  also  found  that 
Ginzburg's  publications  in  addition  to 
meeting  the  earlier  tests  of  obscenity  laid 
down  by  the  Court  in  Roth  v.  United 
States.  354  TJS.  478  (1957).  and  Jacobel- 
Us  y.  Ohio.  378  DJ3.  184  (1964) ,  were  sold 
•8  "cconmercial  exploitation  of  erotica 


solely  for  the  sake  of  their  prurient  ap- 
peal." iGimburg  v.  United  States.  X3J5. 
Supreme  Court  No.  42.  Mar.  21.  1966  ) 

The  same  day,  however,  found  the 
Supreme  Court  refusing  to  find  the  no- 
torious "Panny  Hill "  obscene  and  send- 
ing the  case  against  it  back  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Supreme  Court.  This  decision 
caused  Mr.  Justice  Clark  to  write: 

It  Is  with  regret  that  I  write  this  dissenting 
opinion.  However,  the  public  should  know 
of  the  continuous  flow  of  pornographic  mate- 
rial reaching  this  Court  and  the  Increasing 
problem  States  have  In  controlling  It.  (it 
Book  Named  "John  Cleland  s  Memoirs  of  a 
Woman  of  Pleasure,"  et  al.  v.  Massachusetts, 
US.  Supreme  Court,  No.  368,  March  21,  1966.) 

Justice  Clark's  words,  'the  public 
should  know  of  the  continuous  flow  of 
pornographic  material."  and  "the  in- 
creasing problem  in  controlling  it."  pro- 
vide the  greatest  single  argument  for  the 
passage  of  HJl.  14090.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  Noxious  and 
Obscene  Matters  and  Materials  will  let 
the  public  know  and  will  coordinate  all 
efforts  in  the  public's  war  on  pornog- 
raphy. Just  as  the  Hydra  was  slain 
finally  by  Hercules  so  perhaps  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  14090  and  a  herculean  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  law  enforcement  oCQ- 
cials  and  citizens  may  overcome  the 
pernicious  traffic  In  obscenity  now  exist- 
ent in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  be  part 
of  the  national  effort  to  curb  fllth  and 
the  corrosive  effect  it  has  upon  our  youth. 
Like  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  national  effort,  I  seek  not 
to  limit  directly  or  indirectly  any  Amer- 
ican's constitutional  entitlements,  but  I 
wish  to  register  serious  concern  regard- 
ing the  ever  mounting  volume  of  por- 
nography and  obscenity  flltering  through 
our  society.  1  believe  sincerely  that  a 
Presidential  Cranmission  through  its  re- 
port will  shed  great  light  upon  the  issues 
involved  and  will  proceed  by  their  sum- 
mary recommendations  to  mount  a  na- 
tional effort  to  curb  the  production  of 
filth  and  other  obscene  materials. 
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Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord an  article  entitled,  "The  University," 
by  the  dlsting\iished  columnist  and  au- 
thor, Walter  Lippmann,  published  In  the 
May  28,  1966.  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 

Mr.  Uppmann's  article  is  from  an  ad- 
dress he  delivered  on  "The  University  and 
the  Human  Condition"  earlier  this 
month  at  a  conference  In  California 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions. 

Mr.  Uppmann's  article  follows: 

Thi  Univtbsitt 
(By  Walter  Uppmann) 
(Non:. — ^Walter  Lippmann.  noted  column- 
ist and  author,  was  a  fo\indlng  editor  at  The 
New  Republic.    This  article  Is  from  an  ad- 


dress on  "The  University  and  the  Human 
Condition"  given  by  blm  earlier  this  month 
at  a  California  convocation  sponsored  by  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Insti- 
tutions. ) 

I  am  free  of  the  obligation  to  offer  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  which  occupy  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  governing  authorities  In 
the  academic  world :  how  to  raise  money,  how 
to  appease  the  alumni,  how  to  get  around  the 
trustees,  the  state  legislatures,  the  founda- 
tions and  the  Pentagon,  how  to  Ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  board  of  trade,  and  the  clergy,  how  to 
tranqulltze  the  egos  of  the  faculty,  how  to 
deal  with  the  students  In  their  acddemlc 
lives,  their  Ideological  lives,  and  their  sexual 
lives,  how  to  be  cheerful  and  good  fellows 
with  the  excessively  inquiring  reporters. 
About  all  of  these  preoccupations  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  say.  This  leaves  open  to  me 
the  broad,  unrestricted  field  of  the  human 
condition  and  what  the  universities  ought 
to  be  doing  for  It  and  about  It. 

The  proposition  with  which  I  am  starting 
Is  that  as  men  become  modern  men,  they  are 
emancipated  and  thus  deprived  of  the  guid- 
ance and  support  of  traditional  and  custom- 
ary authority.  Because  of  this,  there  has 
fallen  to  the  universities  a  unique.  Indispen- 
sable and  capital  function  In  the  Intellectual 
and  splrituaJ  life  of  modem  society.  I  do 
not  say  that  the  universities  today  are  pre- 
pared to  perform  this  spiritual  and  Intellec- 
tual function.  What  I  do  say  Is  that  a  way 
will  have  to  be  found  to  perform  these  func- 
tions If  the  pursuit  of  the  good  life,  to  which 
this  country  is  committed.  Is  to  continue  and 
to  be  successful. 

For  modem  men  are  living  today  amidst 
the  consequences  of  emancipation  from  es- 
tablished authority.  The  dream  of  Pranklln 
and  Jefferson,  as  Mr.  James  A.  Perkins  de- 
scribee It  In  his  recent  Stafford  Little  Lecture, 
was  of  "an  open  society,  free  of  both  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  control,  with  little  to  fear 
from  the  uninhibited  search  for  truth  and 
for  experiments  in  the  application  of  truth." 
The  preponderant  majority  of  our  people  In 
America  today  have  arrived  at  such  an  open 
society.  They  have  found,  I  submit,  that 
as  they  are  emancipated  from  established  au- 
thority they  are  not  successfully  equipped  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  American  society 
and  of  their  private  lives.  They  are  left  with 
the  feeling  that  there  Is  a  vacuum  within 
them,  a  vacuum  where  there  were  the  signs 
and  guide  poets  of  an  ancestral  order,  where 
there  used  to  be  ecclesiastical  and  civil  au- 
thority, where  there  was  certainty,  custom, 
usage  and  social  status,  and  a  fixed  way  of 
life.  One  of  the  great  phenomena  of  the  hu- 
man condition  In  the  modern  age  Is  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ancestral  order,  the  erosion 
of  established  authority:  and,  having  loet  the 
light  and  the  leading,  the  guidance  and  the 
support,  the  discipline  that  the  ancestral 
order  provided,  modem  men  are  haunted  by 
a  feeling  of  being  lost  and  adrift,  without 
purpose  and  meaning  in  the  conduct  of  their 
lives.  The  thesis  which  I  am  putting  to  you 
is  that  the  modem  void,  which  results  from 
the  vast  and  Intricate  process  of  emancipa- 
tion and  rationalization,  must  be  filled,  and 
that  the  universities  must  fill  the  void  be- 
cause they  alone  can  fill  It. 

It  Is  a  high  destiny.  But  It  must  be  ac- 
cepted and  It  must  be  realized. 

Before  we  can  proceed,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves why.  In  the  queet  of  a  good  lUe  In  a 
good  society,  we  now  turn  to  the  unlvs'sltlee 
rather  than,  let  na  say.  to  the  churches  or 
the  government.  We  do  that  because  the 
behavior  of  man  depends  ultimately  on  what 
he  believes  to  be  true,  to  be  true  about  the 
nature  of  man  and  the  universe  In  which  he 
lives,  to  be  true  about  man's  destiny  In  his- 
torical time,  to  be  true  about  the  nature  of 
good  and  evU  and  how  to  know  the  differ- 
ence, to  be  true  about  the  way  to  ascertain 
and  to  recognize  the  truth  and  to  distin- 
guish It  from  error. 
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In  other  tlmea  and  In  other   places,   the 
posseesors  and  guardians  of  true  knowledge 
have  been  held  to  be  the  appointed  spokes- 
men of  a  universal  and  indisputable  tradi- 
tion and  of  divine  revelation.    In  the  West- 
ern society  to  which  we  belong  the  tradi- 
tional   guardians    and    spokesmen    of    true 
knowledge   have  In   varying   degrees   lost  or 
renounced  their  titles  to  speak  with  complete 
authority.      The    hierarchy    of    prtesta.    the 
dynasties  of  rulers,  the  courtiers,  the  civil 
servants  and  the  commissars   have  to  give 
way  .  .  .  and   there  Is  left  as   the  court  of 
last  resort  when  the  truth  Is  at  Issue,  "the 
ancient  and  universal  company  of  scholars." 
Having  said  this.  I  have  not  forgotten  how 
often  the  professors  have  been  proved  to  be 
wrong,   how   often   the   academic   Judgment 
has  been  confounded  by  some  solitary  think- 
er or  artist,  how  often  original  and  Innovat- 
ing men  have  been  rejected  by  the  unlver- 
sltlee.   only   to   be   accepted   and   celebrated 
after  they  are  dead.    The  universal  company 
of  scholars  Is  not  an  InfalUble  court  of  last 
resort.    Not  In  the  least.     On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  an  axiom  of  modem  thought  that  the 
very  process  of  thinking  evolves.    In  human 
affairs    nothing    is    Infallible,    absolute   and 
everlasting.    There  are  no  courts  which  can 
anticipate  fully  the  course  of  events.    There 
are  none  which  can  take  account  of  the  un- 
predictability of  genius.    Nevertheless,  In  the 
modem  world  there  exists  no  court  which  Is 
less  fallible  than  the  company  of  scholars, 
when  we  are  In  the  field  of  truth  and  error! 
This    court,    this    universal    company    of 
scholars,  comprises  all  who  study  and  teach 
In  all  the  imlversltles  and  Institutions  of  the 
world.     The  colleagues  of  each  scholar  are 
his  peers,   those  who  have  qualified   them- 
selves In  mastering  and  obeying  the  criteria 
by  which,  in  a  field  of  knowledge,  truth  and 
error  are  Judged. 

The  company  of  scholars  Is  all  over  the 
globe,  and  Its  members  are  duty-bound  to 
hear  one  another. 

Insofar  as  the  communication  among  them 
la  adequate,  so  that  a  physicist  In  California 
U  aware  of  the  experiments  and  criticisms  of 
a  physicist  in  Peking,  there  exists  the  best 
possible  insurance  available  to  mortal  men 
against  the  parochialism,  the  stuffiness  and 
the  dogmatism  which  are  the  chronic  dis- 
eases of  aoademles, 

"there  is  no  other  court" 
I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,   to  reassure 
anyone  who  might  think  that  I  am  glorifying 
the  professors  and  attributing  to  them  more 
power  and  authority  than  they  are  entitled 
to  have.     I  do  not  mean  to  do  that.     I  have 
had  my  share  of  controversies  with  a  good 
many  professors.     What  I  do  say  is  that  the 
community  of  professors  Is,  in  the  modern 
world,  the  best  available  source  of  guidance 
and    authority   In    the   field    of    knowledge. 
There  la  no  other  court  to  which  men  can 
turn  and  find  what  they  once  found  in  tradi- 
tion and  in  custom.  In  ecclesiastical  and  clvU 
authority.    Because    modern    man    in    his 
search  for  tmth  has  turned  away  from  kings, 
priests,   commissars  and   bureaucrats,  he   is 
left,  for  better  or  worse,  with  the  professors. 
And  while  we  must  treat  the  verdicts  of 
the   professors   with   a   vigilant  skepticism, 
they  do  have  a  certain  authority.     It  comes 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  vowed  to  accept 
the  dlsclpUne  of  scholarship  and  to  seek  the 
truth  by  using  the  best  Intellectual  method* 
at  the  time  known  to  contemporary  men 

To  make  sure  that  I  am  not  overstating  my 
thesis,  let  me  repeat.  The  community  of 
scholars  Is  the  court  of  last  resort  In  those 
fields  of  inquiry  and  knowledge  about  which 
scholars,  as  scholars,  are  concerned.  Thus, 
If  a  professor  Is  charged  with  the  murder 
of  his  colleague,  the  court  of  last  resort  Is  not 
the  faculty  of  his  university  or  the  faculties 
of  all  the  unlverslUea.  It  Is  the  Judiciary  of 
the  state  In  which  he  Uvee.  For  the  scholar 
Is  a  scholar  only  part  of  the  time  and  In  part 
of  his  activity.  In  the  role  of  murderer  h* 
U  outside  the  field  of  echoiarshlp 
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But  If  a  professcn-  is  alleged  to  have  mur- 
dered his  colleague  a  hundred  years  ago,  as 
In  the  case  of  Professor  Webster  at  Harvaitl. 
the  court  of  last  resort  today  about  his  guilt 
or  Innocence  a  century  ago  Is  not  the  Judici- 
ary of  Massachusetts,  It  Is  the  historian* 
who  have  studied  the  evidence  now  available 
and  have  been  confronted  with  the  findings 
of  all  the  historians  who  have  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  case.  After  a  hundred  year*,  no 
one  Is  more  qualified  than  are  the  historians 
to  Judge  the  case. 

Reflecting  on  this  we  come  close.  I  think, 
to  the  essential  principle  of  academic  free- 
dom. In  his  relations  with  the  laws  of  the 
land,  a  professor  Is  as  subject  as  any  other 
man  to  the  laws  against  murder  robbery 
cheating  on  the  Income  tax,  driving  hU  auto- 
mobile recklessly.  The  faws  for  him,  as  for 
all  other  men,  are  what  the  law-enforcing 
authorities  say  they  are.  The  professor  has 
no  special  privileges  and  no  special  Im- 
munity, 

But  in  the  field  of  truth  and  error  about 
the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  history  and 
future  of  the  universe  and  of  man.  the  state 
and  Its  officials  have  no  Jurisdiction.  When 
the  scholar  finds  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  no  policeman,  no  Judge,  no  governor  no 
legislator,  no  trustee,  no  rich  alumnus,  has 
any  right  to  ordain  that  two  and  two  make 
five.  Only  other  scholars  who  have  gone 
through  a  mathematical  training  equivalent 
to  his,  and  are  In  one  way  or  another  quali- 
fied as  his  peers,  can  challenge  hU  findings 
that  two  and  two  make  four.  Here,  It  Is  the 
community  of  scholars  who  are  the  court  of 
last  resort. 

It  follows  that  they  are  the  court  of  last 
resort  In  determining  the  qualifications  of 
admission  to  the  community  of  scholars— 
that  Is  to  say.  the  criteria  of  appointment 
and  the  license  to  teach.  No  criterion  can  be 
recognized  which  starts  somewhere  else  than 
m  the  canons  of  scholarship  and  scientific 
research.  No  criterion  Is  valid  here  because 
It  emanates  from  the  chamber  of  commerce 
or  the  trade  union  council,  ot  the  American 
Legion,  or  the  clergy,  or  the  newspapers,  or 
the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  or  the 
John  BU-ch  Society  or  any  poUUcal  party 
•nie  selection  and  the  tenure  of  the  members 
of  the  community  of  scholars  Is  subject  to 
the  criterion  that  scholars  shall  be  free  of 
any  control  except  a  stem  duty  to  bear  faith- 
ful  allegiance  to  the  truth  they  are  appointed 

A  Judgment  as  to  whether  a  scholar  has 
been  faithful  U  one  that  only  his  peers  can 
render.  The  supreme  sin  of  a  scholar,  tma 
scholar  is  to  He.  not  about  where  he  spent 
the  previous  weekend,  but  about  whether  two 
and  two  make  four. 
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If  we  say  that  the  vocaOon  of  the  scholar 
Is  to  seek  the  truth.  It  follows,  I  submit  that 
he  must  seek  the  truth  for  the  simple'  pur- 
pose  of  knowing  the  truth.    The  search  for 
truth  proceeds  best  If  it  U  Inspired  by  wonder 
and  curiosity.  If,  that  Is  to  say,  it  U  dis- 
interested—If  the  scholar  disregards  all  sec- 
ondary considerations  of  how  his  knowledge 
may  be  appUed,  how  It  can  be  sold,  whether 
It  Is  useful,  whether  It  Is  good  or  bad    re- 
spectable,  fashionable,   moral.   popiUar  'and 
patriotic,  whether  It  wlU  work  or  whether  It 
wUl  make  men  happier  or  unhappler,  whether 
It  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  whether  It  U 
likely  to  win  him  a  promotion  or  a  prize  or 
a  decoration,  whether  It  will  get  a  good  vote 
in  the  Gallup  poU.    Genius  is  most  likely  to 
expand  the  Umlte  of  our  knowledge,  on  which 
aU  the  appUed  sciences  depend,  when  It  works 
in  a  condition  of  total  unconcern  with  the 
consequences  ot  Its  own  findings. 

Believing  this,  I  hold  that  the  unlveraltT 
must  have  at  its  core  a  sanctuary  foe  excel- 
lence, where  the  climate  Is  favorable  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  In  our 
conglomerate  and  swarming  society,  the  last 
best  hopes  or  mankind  Us  in  what  U  don*. 


and  In  what  example  U  set,  in  these  sanc- 
tuaries. 

I  do  not  think  of  them  as  monastic  estab- 
lishments shut  off  from  the  stmggles  and 
strains  of  the  human  condlOon.  I  think  of 
them  as  societies  of  fellows  within  the  great 
corporate  institutions  that  our  universities 
have  become,  as  societies  where  the  relatively 
few  who  can  pursue  truth  disinterestedly 
will  find  the  support  and  svistalnlng  fellow- 
ship of  their  peers. 

Since  man's  whole  knowledge  of  things  is 
not  Inherited  and  must  be  acquired  anew 
by  every  generation,  there  Is  In  every  hxunan 
society  a  culture,  a  tradition  of  the  true  and 
the  false,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  of  the 
good  which  Is  desirable  and  the  bad  which 
Is  to  be  avoided.  This  culture  Is  rooted  in 
the  accepted  version  of  the  nature  of  things 
and  of  man's  destiny.  The  accepted  version 
evolves  and  the  encyclodepdlas  become  out- 
dated and  have  to  be  revised. 

Since  the  prevailing  tradition  rests  on  the 
prevailing  science.  It  follows  that  modern 
men  must  look  to  the  company  of  scholars  In 
the  universities  to  guard  and  to  preserve,  to 
refine  and  enrich  the  tradition  of  clvUlty 
They  have  to  revise  the  curricula  of  studies 
and  the  encyclopedias  of  knowledge. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
scientists  and-  the  scholars  are  to  be  regarded, 
much  less  are  to  regard  themselves  as  a 
mysterious  eUte  of  the  Initiated  who  can  laj 
down  the  law  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodx 
and  evil,  in  human  affairs.  It  does  mean 
that  Insofar  as  religion,  government,  art  and 
personal  living  assxime  or  Imply  that  this  or 
that  is  true  or  false,  they  are  subject  to  the 
criticism  and  Judgment  of  the  company  of 
scholars.  The  prevailing  and  accepted  sci- 
ence of  the  Ume  U  the  root  from  which  grow 
the  creations  of  poets  and  artists,  of  saints 
and  pr-,phete  and  heroe.  The  science  of  an 
age  Is  the  material  with  which  InsplraUon 
and  gezUus  create. 

I  am  more  than  a  little  concerned  as  I  pro- 
ceed,  that  you  vrtll  think  that  I  am  erecting 
a  very  high  tower  on  a  very  smaJl  base,  that 
I  am  nomlnaUng  the  professors  to  carry  too 
great  a  responslbuity.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  human  condition  In  the  modem  age 
brings  us  to  what  I  have  been  talking  about 
The  dissolution  of  the  ancestral  order  and 
the  dethronement  of  usage  and  authority  In 
modern  society  have  left  us  dependent  upon 
man's  abUlty  to  understand  and  govern  his 
own  fate.  Necessarily,  therefore,  we  are  la 
a  high  degree  dependent  upon  the  men 
whose  lives  are  committed  to  the  pursuit  cf 
truth. 

The  responsibility  may  be  too  great  for  the 
professors  to  carry.  But  somehow— since 
the  responslbuity  must  be  met— we  shall 
have  to  learn  to  find  men  who  wlU  tell  us 
how  to  find  the  professors  who  can  carry 
the  responsibility.  And  if  we  are  ever  to  find 
them,  we  must  begin  by  realizing  the  need 
to  find  them.  If  they  cannot  be  found 
modern  man  la  Indeed  adrift  on  a  trackless 
sea. 

So,  I  venture  to  proceed.  There  U  stUl 
something  more,  stlU  another  great  func- 
tlon  which  the  universities  and  their  schol- 
ars cannot  neglect  Indeed  cannot  escape. 

For  there  Is  more  to  the  task  of  learmng 
than  to  discover  more  and  more  truths 
than  have  ever  been  known  before.  That 
something  more,  which  may  mark  the  dif- 
ference between  mediocrity  and  excellence 
is  the  practice  of  a  kind  of  alchemy,  the  cre- 
ative function  of  transmuting  knowledge 
Into  wisdom. 

Wisdom,  says  the  Oxford  English  Diction- 
ary U  "the  capacity  of  Judging  righUy  in 
matters  relating  to  life  and  conduct-  It 
U  "soundness  of  Judgment  In  choice  of 
means  and  ends."  The  development  of  the 
capacity  of  Judging  rightly  is  something 
different  frcnn,  and  In  some  ways  much  more 
than,  the  capacity  to  know  the  truth  in  any 
particular   field   of   knowledge,   or   to   have 
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mastered  the  art  of  applying  this  knowledge 
to  some  desired  end.  The  capacity  to  Judge 
rightly  In  a  choice  of  both  means  and  ends 
cuts  across  the  specialties  and  the  tech- 
nologies, and  it  is.  I  dare  to  say.  the  hall- 
mark of  a  liberal,  as  distinguished  from  a 
utilitarian  or  vocational,  education. 

We  may  say.  I  think,  that  knowledge  la 
made  Into  wisdom  when  what  Is  true  about 
the  nature  of  things  Is  reshaped  to  the 
human  scale  and  oriented  to  the  human 
xinderstandlng.  to  human  need  and  to  hu- 
man hope.  As  this  Is  done,  the  findings  of 
scientists  and  scholars  are  transformed  Into 
the  humanities,  and  the  materials  for  a 
liberal  education  begin  to  appear. 

The  universities,  therefore,  are  not  only 
the  depositories  of  wisdom.  They  are  also 
laboratories  where  alchemists  work,  whose 
function  it  Is  to  transmute  knowledge  into 
human  wisdom.  If  the  scholars  do  this. 
Insofar  as  they  do  this,  they  transcend  the 
sterile  controversies  about  the  two  cultures, 
the  scientific  and  the  humanistic,  and  they 
learn  to  transcend  the  Intellectual  puzzle 
about  specialism  and  generallsm.  For  knowl- 
edge transmuted  Into  wisdom  places  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities  within  one 
universe  of  discourse. 

trSABLZ    KNOWLEDGE 

Can  It  be  done?  There  is  no  need  to  doubt 
that  It  can  be  done.  The  most  revolutionary 
of  all  the  Intellectual  achievements  of  the 
modem  age  has  been  man's  Increasing  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  discovery  and  Invention. 
The  reshaping  and  reorientation  of  knowl- 
edge, so  that  It  Is  humanly  accessible  and 
viable,  la  the  task  of  philosophers,  of  the 
master-minds  in  the  special  fields  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  advanced  students  in  the  field  of 
education,  and  of  the  great  teachers  them- 
selves. It  would  be  a  feeble  kind  of  defeat- 
lam  to  think  that  man,  who  Is  penetrating 
the  secrets  of  matter  and  of  life  Itself.  Is 
unable  to  make  usable  the  knowledge  he  Is 
able  to  acquire. 

A  liberal  education  Is  concerned  with  what 
Plato  calls  the  "royal  science,"  the  science 
that  needs  to  be  possessed  by  the  rulers  of 
the  state.  The  education  of  a  prince  who 
Is  destined  to  be  the  king  has  from  time  im- 
memorial been  the  primary  function  of  edu. 
cation.  Now  that  we  live  In  a  time  when,  as 
Huey  Long  truly  said,  every  man  Is  a  king. 
It  is  still  the  prlnrie  function  of  education 
to  instruct  and  to  train  the  future  rulers  of 
the  state. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  exists  as  yet 
an  adequate  royal  science.  It  Is  the  task 
of  the  scholars  to  Invent  and  compile  the 
royal  science  of  the  modem  age,  a  science 
which  can  In  some  measure  be  absorbed  by 
all  who  vote,  and  can  educate  the  compara- 
tively few  who  will  actually  govern. 

The  heart  of  this  science  will  be  a  pres- 
entation of  the  history  and  the  practice  of 
Judging  rightly  In  a  choice  of  means  and 
ends.  Such  a  body  of  wisdom  must  be  com- 
posed and  compiled  and  made  communica- 
ble. If  the  supreme  teaching  function  of  the 
institutions  of  learning  Is  to  be  successful. 
This  Is  their  necessary  business  If  they  are 
to  be  more  than  laboratories  of  research.  In- 
stitutes of  technology  and  vocational  cen- 
ters for  careers. 

For  they  cannot  neglect  the  highest  func- 
tion of  education  which  Is  the  education  of 
the  rulers  of  the  state.  Quite  evidently.  It 
Is  not  easy  to  discover  what  should  be  taught 
to  the  future  rulers  of  a  modem  state,  how 
they  are  to  be  made  to  acquire  that  capacity 
of  Judging  rightly,  which  Is  the  essence  of 
wisdom.  We  are  only  at  the  frontier  of  mod- 
ern, democratic  education,  within  sight  of 
the  promised  land.  Those  who  come  after 
us  will  have  to  make,  out  of  the  accumulat- 
ing knowledge  of  the  spieciallsts,  a  body  of 
available  and  usable  wisdom.  The  political 
■clentlste  and  educators  of  the  coming  times 
will  have  to  explore  what  is  as  yet  a  largely 
unknown  continent — this  royal   science   for 


our  age.  They  will  have  to  extract  from  the 
Infinite  complexity  of  knowledge  what  it  U 
that  the  rulers  of  the  state  need  to  know. 

Quite  evidently,  the  ruler  of  a  state,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  example, 
cannot  master  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  bear  on  the  decisions  he  must  make. 
Tet  he  must  have  enough  knowledge  ol  a 
kind  which  will  enable  him  to  Judge  rightly 
who6e  Judgment  among  the  specialists  he 
should  decide  to  accept.  He  must  learn  the 
art.  which  Is  not  described  in  the  textbooks 
as  yet.  of  listening  to  experts  and  seeing 
through  them  and  around  them.  The  edu- 
cators of  the  future  will  have  to  extract  from 
the  whole  body  of  nuclear  science,  for  ex- 
ample, what  It  Is  that  the  President  and 
the  Congress  and  the  leaders  of  public  opin- 
ion need  to  know  about  nuclear  science  and 
the  behavior  of  great  powers  when  they  are 
confronted,  let  us  say,  with  a  treaty  prohibit- 
ing the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  Out  of 
these  extracts  from  the  body  of  knowledge, 
the  educators  must  design  the  curriculum 
of  our  own  royal  science. 

I  have  been  meditating  out  loud  about  one 
central  theme:  that  In  the  modern  age.  as 
the  ancestral  order  of  usage  and  authority 
dissolves,  there  exists  a  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual vacuum  of  discipline  and  guidance 
which.  In  the  last  analysis,  can  be  filled  only 
by  the  universal  company  of  scholars,  sup- 
ported and  protected  and  encouraged  by 
their   universities. 


American  Forgettory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

OF   TTNWESSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  re- 
cent column.  "Matter  of  Pact,"  Joseph 
Alsop  recalls  several  milestones  in  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  pointing  to  past  suc- 
cesses of  determined,  bold  US.  leadership 
in  meeting  the  challenges  to  world  peace. 
Mr.  Alsop  pleads  with  us  not  to  forget 
these  past  experiences  lest  we  open  the 
door  to  International  dtmgers  that  may 
require  more  difficult  decisions  and  even 
greater  resolve  on  our  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article,  "American 
Forgettory."  follows: 

Matter  or  Fact — The  Amewcan  Forcettort 
(By  Joseph  Alsop  1 
Anchorage.  Alaska — The  dreary  airport 
waiting  room,  like  aU  the  others  on  the  West 
Coast  nowadays.  Is  crowded  with  young 
Americans  in  uniform.  They  look  hard  and 
fit  and  carefree.  Most  of  them  are  on  their 
way  to  serve  In  the  war  In  Vietnam  In  one 
duty  or  another. 

It  brings  back  the  old  days,  when  their 
uncles  or  even  perhaps  their  fathers,  sud- 
denly called  back  to  service  after  the  first 
son  was  born,  were  going  off  to  the  Korean 
War.  Oxir  Army  now  is  vastly  tougher, 
vastly  more  professional  than  the  half- 
trained  occupation  army  that  had  to  take 
the  first  shock  In  the  Korean  War.  But  oth- 
erwise the  atmosphere  Is  much  the  same. 

But  although  the  atmosphere  In  this  air- 
port waiting  room  recalls  1950,  the  same  can- 
not t>e  said  of  the  atmosphere  of  present  day 
Washington,  where  everyone  solemnly  dls- 
cxisses  Sen.  Pulbricht's  pweudo-erudlte  pro- 
nouncements on  the  "arrogance  of  power." 
There  has  Ijeen  a  strange  change,  not  least  In 
Sen.  PcLBRicHT  himself? 

Only  think  of  the  record  of  the  last  20 
years  of  American  achievement.  The  post- 
war drama  opened  In  deadly  earnest  with  a 


remote  crisis  in  Azerbaijan,  where  the  Soviets 
were  most  reluctant  to  withdraw  their  troops. 
Then  came  Greek-Turkish  aid  and  the  Amer- 
ican role  In  the  Greek  civil  war. 

One  wonders  whether  those  who  talked 
about  that  war  In  almost  the  exact  terms 
they  now  use  about  Vietnam,  are  still  con- 
vinced we  should  have  made  no  effort  to 
help  the  Greeks  save  themselves  from  the 
Communists! 

The  Marshall  Plan,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the 
birth  of  NATO,  all  followed  in  swift  succes- 
sion. But  In  1949  President  Truman  at- 
tempted a  Hardlngesque  return  to  "nor- 
malcy ";  and  the  Truman-Louls  Johnson  dis- 
armament program  Invited  the  aggression 
In  Korea. 

Being  a  very  brave  man.  Mr.  Truman  met 
the  challenge  without  fiinchlng.  and  so  we 
rounded  that  corner,  albeit  at  great  cost. 

The  Elsenhower  years  then  saw  the  Leba- 
non landing,  the  stern,  brief  test  of  wills  In 
the  Formosa  Strait,  and  the  abrupt  renewal 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  Berlin. 

Out  of  the  renewed  threat,  In  turn,  grew 
the  central  episodes  of  President  Kennedy's 
great  service. 

At  Vienna.  In  1961,  the  young  President 
heard  a  direct  ultimatum  from  Nlklta  Khru- 
shchev, who  swore  he  would  take  Berlin  by 
force  before  another  year  had  passed.  Mr. 
Kennedy  replied  bleakly  that  If  Khrushchev 
meant  what  he  said.  It  looked  like  being  a 
pretty  cold  winter.  And  he  went  home  to 
call  up  the  Reserves — whereupon  it  turned 
out  that  Khrushchev  did  not  qurfe>  mean 
what  he  tald. 

Nonetheless,  Khrushchev  still  meant  to 
get  Berlin  if  he  could.  So  the  secret  effort 
began  to  turn  the  American  position,  by 
placing  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba.  And  when 
this  was  discovered,  the  result  was  the  brief, 
terrible,  breathless  confrontation,  big  with 
a  genuine  danger  of  thermonuclear  war. 
which  ended  so  well  that  every  world  rela- 
tionship was  profoundly  and  fortunately 
altered. 

Looking  back  on  this  long,  proud  Ameri- 
can record,  surveying  the  airport  waiting 
room,  remembering  Senator  PtJLBRicHT  on 
the  same  topic,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
what  the  devil  has  come  over  us. 

Do  the  Senator  and  his  admirers  think, 
for  instance,  that  President  Kennedy  suc- 
cumbed to  the  "arrogance  of  power"  when 
he  knowingly  risked  a  thermonuclear  ex- 
change to  meet  the  Cuban  challenge?  And 
If  not.  where  is  the  "arrogance"  In  President 
Johnson's  doing  In  Vietnam  approximately 
the  same  thing  that  President  Truman  did  in 
Korea? 

These  are  worrisome  questions.  Indeed,  for 
they  suggest  we  may  be  In  for  another 
round  or  spasm  of  the  American  forgettory. 
A  man  or  nation  with  a  good  forgettory  is 
able  to  forget.  Ignore,  overlook,  or  other- 
wise purge  his  mind  of  all  displeasing  facts 
and  uncomfortable  past  experiences.  The 
last  great  spasm  of  the  American  forgettory 
was  in  the    1930s. 

The  worst  of  that  time  was  not  the  party- 
lining  foolishness  of  a  small  minority.  The 
worst  of  that  time,  rather,  was  the  loss  of 
any  sense  of  world-political  reality  by 
almost  the  whole  American  Intellectual  com- 
munity. 

In  the  mid-308,  for  instance,  with  Adolf 
Hitler  ruling  Germany  already,  almost  the 
whole  intellectual  community  held  that  op- 
position to  the  Nye  Neutrality  Act  was  a 
proof  of  wicked  war-loving  views.  And  only 
four  years  later,  all  the  same  people  were 
more  accurately  bellowing  that  opposition  to 
repeal  of  the  same  Neutrality  Act  was  a 
proof  of  love  of  Hitler. 

Must  we  now  go  through  the  same  ex- 
perience again?  God  help  not!  For  where 
the  follies  of  the  older,  weaker  America  were 
no  great  danger,  another  spasm  of  forgettory 
in  the  new.  giant  power  America  will  surely 
have  consequences  too  awful  to  contem- 
plate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

or   KliODS    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3,  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend   my   remarks    In    the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following: 
Address  bt   Congressman  John  E.  Fogartt 
AT  the  Dental  Dealers  op  America  Lunch- 
eon. December  4, 1965.  New  York  Cttt 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with 
you  at  this  luncheon  and  to  discuss  vrtth  you 
briefly  some  of  the  challenges   this  nation 
faces    In    the    health    field    in    the    coming 
months  and  years.    There  la  something  of  a 
tendency,  I  think,  when  we  talk  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  In  the  health  field  to  under- 
emphaslze  the  great  contribution  your  seg- 
ment of  the  business  community  makes  In 
bringing  the  finest  quality  health   care  to 
our  fellow  citizens.    I  want  you  to  know  that 
I    and    most    members    of    Congress    aren't 
guilty  of  that.     We  are  keenly  aware  of  how 
much  strength  you  give  to  our  pursuit  of  an 
ever  higher  standard  of  health  in  this  na- 
tion and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  you  for  what  you  are  doing. 
The    topic   to   which   you   have  asked   me 
to  address  myself  this  afternoon  is  "The  Im- 
pact of  Reeearch  on  Dental  Education  "    If 
I  were  an  Irish  tenor  instead  of  an  Irish  Con- 
gressman.  I   would   be  tempted   to   set   the 
tone  for  my  remarks  by  singing  you  a  few 
choruses  of  that  old  Jerome  Kern  song.  "Look 
For  The  Sliver  Unlng."     Fortunately'  it's  a 
little   early   m   the   day   for  me  to  sing.     I 
would  have  chosen  that  particular  song  for 
this  reason:  If  the  nation  faces,  as  I  believe 
It    does,    some    very    serious    challenges    In 
moving   to   meet   the   health    needs    of    the 
future,  one  of  the  obvious  consequences  of 
the  actions  we  take  wUl  be  a  steadily  and 
perhaps  even  explosively  Increasing  demand 
for  dental  equipment  and  Instruments.     To 
put  It  bluntly:  if  your  business  is  good  now 
It  ought  to  be  better  and  better  In  the  years' 
ahead. 

I  am  fully  aware,  of  course,  that  your  Inter- 
est In  the  health  of  the  nation  is  not  limited 
to  your  concerns  as  busineasmen.  legitimate 
as  those  concerns  are.  If  your  Interest  was 
,  solely  m  business  matters,  you  probably 
wouldn't  have  asked  me  to  talk  to  you  and 
you  certainly  wouldn't  have  assigned  me  the 
sxibject  you  did. 

Thick,  heavy  books  could  be— and  have 
been— written  on  the  subject  of  the  Impact 
of  research  on  health  educaUon.  be  it  dental 
or  medical.  Cleariy.  In  fifteen  minutes  or  so 
I  can  do  no  more  than  sketch  the  barest 
sort  of  outline  of  what  It  has  meant.  Cer- 
tainly. In  my  view,  three  plain  statements  of 
fact  can  be  m.nde  on  the  subject.  First  the 
imp.-vct  of  research  on  dentol  education'  has 
been  wholly  beneficial.  Second,  the  Impact 
of  research  on  dental  educaUon  is  proving  to 
be  revolutionary.  Third,  the  impact  of  re- 
search on  dental  education  Is  Just  beginning 
to  be  felt  and  will  intensify  substantially  in 
the  years  ahead.  I  want  to  expand  on  all 
three  of  those  statements,  but  before  doing 
so,  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  this  great 
nation  of  ours  In  order  to  put  our  subject 
Into  proper  perspective. 

The  Umted  States  Is  a  nation  of  some  195 
million  people  with  an  annual  Gross  National 
Product  of  some  $650  billion  and  a  total  labor 
force  of  some  75  mllUon  men  and  women 
Though  we  enjoy  a  median  family  Income  of 
nearly  »7,000.  other  available  statistics  tell 
us  that  one  out  of  every  five  families  is  Im- 


poverished; that  Is,  has  an  annual  family 
Income  of  less  than  93,000.  Incidentally,  of 
the  children  In  such  famUles.  nearly  55  per 
cent  have  never  In  their  lives  been  to  a 
dentist. 

As  a  nation,  we  have.  In  the  past  five  years, 
become  acutely  conscious  of  the  extent  to 
which  poverty,  hunger  and  disease  dweU 
among  us  and  of  what  they  cciet  not  only 
In  terms  of  productive  capacity  but,  more 
Important,  In  terms  of  human  anguish  and 
misery.  As  a  nation,  we  are  generally  agreed 
that  our  health  goal  Is  threefold :  to  prevent 
as  much  disease  as  possible;  to  control  and 
cure  that  which  we  cant  prevent  and.  third, 
to  have  a  supply  of  highly  qualified  health 
personnel  adequate  enough  that  sen'lces  are 
accessible  to  everyone  In  need. 

Finally,  we  live  in  a  society  that  agrees  that 
good  health  Is  not  Just  a  precious  heritage  or 
a  pragmaUc  goal,  but  a  basic  human  right 
And  we  acknowledge  that  both  the  public  and 
tlie  private  sectors  of  our  nation  have  a  role 
to  play  m  establishing  that  right,  though 
there  are  differences  among  us  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  each  sector's  role. 

In  pursiUng  this  threefold  goal,  we  spent 
m  1964  about  »35  billion  on  health  serv- 
ices, which  amounts  to  6  per  cent  of  the 
Gross  National  Product.  Nearly  3  million 
people,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  labor  force, 
were  engaged  either  In  providing  these 
health  services  or  supporting  the  provision 
of  them. 

Most  of  that  $35  billion  represents  pay- 
ment from  a  member  of  the  health  pro- 
fessions In  exchange  for  personal  health 
services  within  the  private  practice  system 
About  5  per  cent  of  It,  or  some  $2  bUllon, 
was  spent  on  health  related  research.  In 
the  past  fifteen  years,  health  related  re- 
search has  risen  from  being  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
to  being  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent. 

Of  the  roughly  $2  billion  spent  In  1965  for 
health  related  research,  25  percent  came  from 
private  industry,  fifteen  per  cent  came  from 
private  philanthropy,  voluntary  health 
agencies  such  as  the  American  Dental  As- 
sociation and  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
remaining  60  per  cent  came  from  the  Federal 
government.  As  you  know  most  of  the  Fed- 
eral share  Is  funneled  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Now.  I've  thrown  a  lot  of  facts  at  you  In 
a  short  space  of  Ume,  I  know.  It's  something 
like  a  history  professor  I  heard  about  who 
went  so  fast  that  one  student  dropped  his 
pencil  during  the  Boston  Tea  party  and  by 
the  time  he  picked  It  up,  Lee  was  surren- 
dering to  Grant  and  they  say  the  boy  never 
did  find  out  that  these  were  two  separate 
wars. 

But  all  I  really  want  you  to  do  U  to  keep 
those  facu  In  the  back  of  your  mind  while 
we  go  on  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  that 
must  be  asked,  I  think,  before  we  can  talk 
directly  about  reeearch  and  dental  education 
The  first  question  is  this:  Are  we.  as  a 
nation,  spending  too  much  in  health  re- 
search and  education?  By  way  of  begin- 
ning my  answer  to  this,  let  me  bring  just 
one  of  those  statistics  back  to  the  front  of 
your  mind:  Of  our  Gross  National  product 
about  one-quarter  of  one  per  cent  Is  spent 
on  health  related  research,  about  one- 
quarter  of  one  per  cent  Is  all  that  we  spend 
to  search  out  the  causes  of  disease  and  find 
ways  to  overcome  it. 

I  don't  think  that  Is  too  much  and  In 
6a>-lng  this  I  think  I  am  making  oiie  of  the 
understatements  of  the  century.  Indeed, 
a  much  more  appropriate  question.  It  seems 
to  me.  Is  whether  It  la  enough.  I  am  per- 
sonally Inclined  to  think  that  we  can  do 
more  and  that  we  should  be  doing  more 
When  I  say  that  we  could  reasonably  be 
spending  four  times  as  much  as  we  are 
you  might  think  me  extreme.  But  let  me 
put  that  exact  statement  in  a  different  way 
it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for  this  na- 


tion to  devote  1  per  cent  of  its  Gross  Na- 
tional Product  to  health  related  research- 
Put  In  this  fashion.  I  don't  think  that  state- 
ment extreme  in  the  least 

A  second  question  must  then  be  asked, 
I  believe,  preliminary  to  our  basic  discussion. 
It  Is  this:  As  I  have  said,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment supplies  about  60  per  cent  of  the  funds 
available  for  health  related  research.  Is  this 
disproportionate?    Does  It  raise  dangers? 

In  answering  this  quesUon,  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  la  to  counter  the  current  tendency 
many  people  have  to  talk  of  the  American 
people  as  "we"  and  the  Federal  government 
as  "them,"  as  if  the  Federal  government 
were  something  entirely  apart  from  and  alien 
to  the  nation.  This  Is,  flatly,  nonsense 
The  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment U  headed  by  men  and  women  who 
must,  every  two  years,  present  themselves 
to  the  electorate  to  be  re-hlred  cm-  fired 
Much  the  same  U  true  of  the  Executive 
branch.  The  President  must  every  four  years 
come  before  the  people  personally  to  have 
his  mandate  extended  or  ended.  Every  two 
years  he  goes  before  the  people  in  a  very 
real  If  not  personal  sense  when  the  Con- 
gressional elections  are  held.  The  Federal 
government,  then.  Is  as  much  a  part  of  the 
nation  as.  say,  the  business  community  and 
has  as  sure  a  finger  on  the  public  pulse  as 
does,  say,  the  television  Industry. 

This  may  sound  to  you  like  I  am  belaboring 
the  obvious.  Frankly,  I  hope  It  does  because 
that  would  mean  you  agree  with  me  that  the 
Federal  government  springs  from  the  people 
and  Is  part  of  the  people.  Its  resources  are 
the  people's  resources  and  It  U  nonsense  not 
to  take  them  Into  account  when  we  are 
talking  about  solving  problems  that  afflict 
the  people.  To  favor  Federal  action  in  some 
area  or  other  is  nothing  more  than  saying 
it  la  sometimes  necessary  for  all  our  people 
to  act  together  at  one  time  and  vrtth  one 
purpose. 

There  can  be  no  clearer  application  of  this 
than.  In  heatlh-related  research.  I  have  never 
seen  a  study  claiming  that  the  people  of 
Georgia  are  Immime  from  oral  cancer  or 
that  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  no 
arthritis  or  that  heart  attacks  are  unknown 
In  Kansas. 

All  of  this  argues  toward  the  conclusion. 
Inescapable  In  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
government  has  a  strong  and  positive  role 
to  play  in  health  related  research.  I  have 
never  been  backward  about  saying  so  fre- 
quently and  clearly. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
role  of  the  Federal  government  in  health  re- 
search and  educaUon  Is  without  rules  or 
boundaries.  There  are  stringent  rules  and 
whatever  atwtract  worries  there  may  be 
about  the  government  abiding  by  them.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  concrete  Incidents  In 
health  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  the 
Federal   government  isn't   doing    -.o. 

All  that  I  have  said  thus  fax  has  been  to 
a  degree  prologue  to  some  specific  comments 
about  the  Impact  of  research  on  dental  edu- 
cation. I  say  It  has  been  prologue  to  a  de- 
gree, but  not  entirely.  I'm  sure  It  Is  obvious 
from  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  that  I  have 
some  very  definite  views  on  this  subject  I 
began  this  talk  by  stating  three  conclusions- 
that  the  Impact  has  been  beneficial,  was 
proving  to  be  revolutionary  and  would  In- 
tensify In  the  years  to  come.  I  want  to  take 
those  up  now  and  discuss  each  one  briefly. 

That  It  has  been  beneficial  is  the  conten- 
tion most  easily  dealt  vrtth  since  It  is  surely 
the  most  obvious.  You  can  tick  off  as  quickly 
as  I  can  a  long  list  of  gains  we  have  made 
In  learning  more,  for  example,  about  the 
eUology  of  oral  cancer,  or  perlodonOUs  or 
even  denUl  carles  Itself.  You  genUemen 
know  even  better  than  I  what  the  frulte  of 
applied  reeearch  have  been  In  the  field  of 
restoraUve  materials  and  prostheUc  devices 
over  the  past  decade  and  a  haU.     It  would 
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be,  I  am  sure,  a  moet  Instructive  experience 
for  all  of  tis  to  spend  some  time  leafing 
through  a  dental  equipment  and  materials 
catalogue  of  1945 — before  this  country  really 
began  to  fulfill  Its  commitment  to  reeeanxh — 
and  then  compare  it  to  a  catalogue  of  1065. 

The  second  point,  that  the  Impact  Is  prov- 
ing to  be  revolutionary,  Is  very  nearly  as 
obvious,  I  think.  And  It  Is  perhaps  nxore 
true  of  dentistry  than  of  any  other  health 
profession.  All  of  us  recognize — and  no  one 
could  have  been  more  forthright  In  facing 
the  fact  and  doing  something  about  It  than 
was  the  dental  profession — that  research  of 
the  depth  and  breadth  that  was  going  on 
In  some  other  health  areas  was  largely  non- 
existent In  dentistry  for  many  years.  There 
was  no  pool  of  properly  qualified  research 
■dentists.  There  was  no  money  to  support 
those  who  were  available  or  to  train  more 
of  them.  There  was  no  central  agency  that 
oould  be  Instrumental  In  keeping  scientists 
In  touch  with  one  another  and  take  an  over- 
view of  activity  so  that  It  could  move  ahead 
In  a  cogent  and  unified  way. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Dental  Research  and  the  Increasingly 
large  funding  It  has  received  have  perhaps 
not  solved  these  problems,  but  have  clearly 
made  great  Inroads  on  them.  In  this  regard, 
I  think  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  un- 
remitting efforts  of  the  American  Dental 
Association  to  support  the  creation  of  NIDR, 
Its  being  independently  housed  and  its  fund- 
ing. I  know  I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In 
what  I  have  been  able  to  do  and  look  forward 
to  being  helpful  In  the  years  ahead. 

This  Immense  growth  In  dental  research, 
propcKUonately  greater  than  in  other  fields, 
has  made  the  dental  school  of  today  a  very 
different  kind  of  educational  institution  than 
It  was  twenty  years  ago.  First  of  all,  it  is 
much  more  intimately  a  part  of  the  total 
health  complex  of  the  university.  This  is 
partly  because  It  has  more  and  more  faculty 
members  who  though  dentally  oriented,  are 
research  scientists  and  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  their  colleagues  in  the  medical 
school  and  in  the  hospital.  Secondly,  the 
great  advances  made  possible  by  research 
have  changed  the  curriculum  of  the  school 
so  as  to  produce  a  dentist  who  is  more  rigor- 
ovisly  trained  than  ever  before  in  history,  and 
who  Is  more  conscious  of  the  common  ground 
shared  by  him  and  members  of  the  sister 
professions  in  the  health  field. 

Finally,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  we  are 
observing  today  the  beginning  of  research's 
Impact  on  dental  education  and  that  In 
years  to  come  It  wlU  Intensify.  Dental  re- 
search scientists  are  as  you  know,  nearlng 
breakthrough  findings  in  a  number  of  areas. 
No  one  can  say  precisely  In  what  directions 
these  breakthroughs  will  lead  us,  but  that 
they  will  compel  substantial  changes  Is,  I 
think,  beyond  question. 

There  Is  one  final  comment  I  feel  con- 
strained to  make,  one  that  I  like  to  make 


whenever  I  discuss  research.  An  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  recognize  that  research  in  the  health 
field  Is  not  an  end  In  itself.  We  support 
research  because  of  the  promise  it  holds  out 
to  us,  and  has  already  fulfilled  in  many 
ways,  of  being  able  to  give  our  children, 
their  children  and  their  children's  children 
the  priceless  gift  of  a  life  as  free  from  crip- 
pling disease  and  dehumanizing  pain  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before 
we  are  In  a  position  to  give  that  gift.  We 
need  more  and  more  professional  manpower. 
In  dentistry  and  elsewhere.  We  need  more 
schools  to  train  young  men  and  women  In 
the  health  professions.  We  need  more  of- 
fices, clinics  and  hospitals  to  Improve  the  ac- 
cessibility of  care.  For  example,  less  than 
half  the  people  in  this  nation  see  a  dentist 
annually.  We  all  know  this.  We  all  have 
known  this  for  so  long  that  it  Is  not  shock- 
ing to  us.  But  It  ought  to  be  shocking  In 
the  richest,  most  powerful  nation  the  world 
has  ever  known.  It  ought  especially  to  be 
shocking  when  we  think  of  how  many  chil- 
dren there  are  In  that  group.  This  Is  some- 
thing— the  dental  needs  of  children — that 
the  American  Dental  Association  pledged  It- 
self to  work  on  at  Its  last  annual  session 
and  I  compliment  them  on  it. 

And  this  Is  what  research  is  for:  to  find 
ways  to  prevent,  control  and  cure  disease. 
As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I  know  as  busi- 
nessmen this  prosp>ect  of  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  your  products  can't  help  but  be 
pleasing  to  you.  But  I  know  that  as  citi- 
zens you  are  even  more  pleased  that  this 
effort  Is  going  to  continue  to  go  forward, 
perhaps  at  an  Increased  pace,  until  we  have 
achieved  the  health  goals  we  all  agree  must 
be  achieved.     Thank  you. 
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Soldiers  Never  Die 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  Missoumi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26. 1966 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  It  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  we  think  in  memoriam  of 
those  who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice In  order  that  we  might  remain  free 
as  individuals  in  a  irreat  nation.  Per- 
haps it  is  paradoxical  that  we  "lose  the 
peace"  after  such  sacrifice. 

I  am  certain  there  will  be  many  Me- 
morial Day  addresses  across  the  country 
and  all  of  us  have  delivered  many   and 
read  more  in   the  past.    Nevertheless, 
the  writing  of  the  service  officer  for  the 
Goad  Ballinger  Post,  No.  69,  in  my  home 
town   of  Springfield,  Mo.,  shows  it  as 
clearly   and  succinctly   as   any   I  have 
chanced  to  review.    Mr.  Patterson  pro- 
dded It  to  me  at  the  recent  dedication 
by    the   commanding    general    of   Fort 
Leonard  Wood.  Mo.,  of  the  USO  facu- 
lty.   I  am  sure  all  of  our  colleagues  will 
agree   that  it  has  captured  the  tough 
patriotism  and  intense  loyalty  and  de- 
votion of  the  World  War  I  veterans  ex- 
emplified  inspiration   succinctly;    along 
with  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  all  in 
subsequent  wars  and  Incidents.    I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues: 

Soldiers  Never  Die 
(By  C.H.Patterson) 
Slowly  and  reverently  I  walked  through 
the  great  gate  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  National  Cemetery,  that  beautiful  White 
City  of  Stone,  where  lie  so  many  of  our  Hon- 
ored  Dead. 

With  uncovered  head  I  walked  between 
row  upon  row  of  whlte^markers,  each  mark- 
ing the  resting  place  of  some  soldier  Paus- 
ing here  and  there  to  read  the  names  I  found 
many  that  were  familiar.  Buddies  who  had 
gone  West-.  Comrades  who  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  given  their  lives  in 
defense  of  their  country. 

Shutting  my  eyes  I  could  see  my  buddies  as 
I  had  once  known  them.  They  had  been  the 
nower  of  American  manhood,  young  in  the 
prime  of  life,  eager  to  face  what  Ufe  held  in 
«t<we  for  them.  Uke  millions  of  others  they 
had  answered  the  call  of  their  country  They 
had  faced  the  enemy  unafraid,  confident  of 
victory  and  supreme  in  the  knowledge  that 
right  would  prevau.  Because  of  them,  our 
lives  are  free.     Because  of  them,  our  country 

The  scene  before  me  held  a  solemn  beauty 
Mie  that  made  me  both  heart-sick  and  weary' 
Finding  a  secluded  spot  beneath  the  spread- 
tog  branches  of  a  hugh  oak  I  sat  down  to 
rest  Around  me,  the  white  stones,  marking 
toe  last  resUng  place  of  some  soldier,  stood  as 
eternal  sentlneL  Wearily  I  cloeed  my  eyes  to 
shut  from  sight  the  heartache*  and  sorrow 
toat  lust  and  greed  of  some  tyrant  had 
wrought  on  this  peacB  loving  country  of  our^ 
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I  might  have  slept,  I  never  knew  It 
seemed  but  a  moment  imtU  I  heard  a  familiar 
voice  calling  "Buddy".  Slowly  I  opened  my 
eyes  and  raised  my  head. 

What  I  saw  did  not  startle  me.  I  knew  I 
was  among  friends  of  yesteryears.  In  the 
dusk  of  ev'ntltde,  beneath  the  protecting 
branches  of  the  giant  oak,  sat  hundreds  of 
those,  who  a  few  moments  ago,  were  sleeping 
the  sleep  of  eternal  peace. 

Many  of  those  gathered  around  me  wore 
the  knee  britches  of  the  Revolutionary  Pe- 
riod. Many  wore  the  blue  of  the  Civil  War 
an  equal  number  wore  the  grey.  Here  in 
this  pciceful  City  of  the  Dead,  there  was  no 
dlferenco  between  them,  they  were  as 
brothers. 

Spanish  War  Veterans  sat  together  in  small 
groups.  The  oUve  drab  uniform  of  the  first 
World  War  was  present  In  great  numbers. 
The  trim  snappy  uniform  of  World  War  n 
the  Korean  War  and  Viet  Nam  were  slowly 
but  steadily  Increasing.  Buddies  and  com- 
rades by  the  scores  and  hundreds.  A  finer 
representation  of  our  Honored  Dead  could  be 
found  at  no  other  place  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

A  hush  feU  over  the  assembled  group  as 
a  young  soldier  stepped  forward. 

"Buddy"  Came  a  voice  that  I  knew  so 
well.  "All  of  us  here  were  once  like  you. 
We  were  men.  American  fighting  men. 
Fighting  for  our  homes  and  freedom 
Many  are  the  battles,  on  land,  on  sea  and 
In  the  air  In  which  we  have  fought  side  by 
side.  You  were  lucky  enough  to  escape 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy  we  were 
not." 

"It  has  often  been  said  'Old  soldiers  never 
die.'  That  Is  quite  true,  they  live  on  in  a 
world  all  their  own  and  continue  to  fight 
for  the  land  of  their  birth.  We  here  who 
reside  in  this  City  of  the  Dead,  have  a  story 
to  tell.    Tou  must  help  us  tell  that  story." 

The  setting  sun.  sinking  slowly  behind 
the  distant  horizon,  cast  long  shadows  of 
the  assembled  group.  All  were  silent  and 
motionless  as  the  young  soldier  continued 
to  speak. 

"My  name".  He  said  "Does  not  matter 
Tou  knew  me  as  Buddie,  or  Comrade,  let 
it  forever  remain  so." 

You  see  before  you  thousands  of  veterans 
veterans  from  all  wars,  from  battle  scarred 
Bunker  Hill,  Valley  Forge.  Gettysburg. 
Shlloh,  San  Juan  Hill,  Chateau  Thierry  The 
Argonne,  Pearl  Harbor,  Corregldor,  Ctaiaha 
Beach.  Salerno.  Porkchop  Hill,  Heartbreak 
Ridge,  and  Viet  Nam.  When  our  country 
called,  we  answered  that  call,  just  like  mil- 
lions have  done  in  the  past,  lust  like  mll- 
Uons  will  do  In  the  future." 

The  young  soldier  paused  and  for  a  few 
moments  stood  silently  gazing  mto  space 
as  thougH  deep  In  thought,  presently  he 
continued.  j    ^^ 

"For  many  years  there  has  been  two 
kinds  of  war.  One,  a  shooting  war,  or  so 
called  hot  war.     A  war  where  men  kill  or 

^v.,  l'^-  ■*  '^*'"  ^'^«™  ^l^o'e  armies  an- 
nihilate each  other,  where  cities  and  town 
are  razed  and  destroyed,  sometimes  even  by 
a  single  bomb.  A  war  where  aU  living 
things,  even  the  grasses  and  trees,  are  laid 
to  waste,  where  th«  whole  countryside  la 
devastated  and  ruined,  where  nothing  re- 
mains  but  the  useless  scorched  earth     This 

^.J";^**'**?'"'^  "^^  ^  ^^-  '^*»°««  hor- 
rors,    that   those   of   us   who   sleep   In   this 

™.^- ♦f**^  **  ""»  ^^  ^«^«  witnessed 
many  times. 


'The  other  is  a  non-shooting  war.  a  diplo- 
matic war,  a  war  of  nerves.  Men  do  not 
fight  openly  in  this  kind  of  warfare.  It  is 
a  war  of  broken  promises,  lies,  deceit  in- 
trigue. It  Is  unprincipled,  treacherous  dirty 
insidious,  that  U  why  it  is  called  a  cold  war 
It  is  the  kind  of  warfare  in  which  we  of 
America  are  mere  infants.  The  kind  of  war 
our  enemies  are  masters  of. 

"The  ammunition  of  this  cold  war  now 
being  waged  against  America,  U  not  guns  and 
gun  powder,  it  Is  something  far  less  tangible 
Our  enemies  have  already  openly  bragged 
they  will  bury  us.  this  they  fully  intend  to 
do  if  at  all  possible.  They  vrtll  not  try  to  do 
this  out  in  the  open  as  one  nation  against 
another,  they  have  too  much  fear  and  re- 
spect for  a  once  aroused  American  pubUc 
Their  strategy  Is  to  wreck  our  economy  luU 
us  Into  an  apathetic  stete  of  mind  then, 
when  our  will  to  resist  is  nil,  steal  our  free- 
doms one  by  one  and  bury  us  In  our  own 
stupidity. 

"One  of  the  weapons  our  enemies  Intend 
to  and  are  using,  is  the  over  lavish  foreign 
aid  program  the  American  people  so  gener- 
ously started  twenty  years  ago.  This  pro- 
gram was  only  Intended  to  help  war  torn  na- 
tions regain  their  lost  stability.  We  were 
told  our  doUars  would  buy  us  many  friends 
and  Insure  peace  for  the  entire  worid.  To- 
day, twenty  years  and  115  bUllon  dollars  later 
we  find  Just  the  opposite  to  be  true.  Dur- 
ing this  give-away  period  we  have  had  al- 
most continuous  wars,  purposely  engineered 
by  our  enemies,  while  our  friends  have  grown 
fewer  in  number. 

"Among  the  many  nations  that  were  our 
friends  In  years  gone  by  were  Pakistan  and 
India.  Both  of  these  nations  came  to  us 
with  out-stretched  hands  begging  alms 
Generous  America  responded  with  billions  of 
dollars  along  with  mllUons  of  tons  of  food 
and  materials.  Instead  of  working  dlUgently 
to  rebuild  a  sagging  economy  and  feed  their 
hungry,  they  worked  at  tearing  down.  We 
watched  them  fight  a  war  with  guns  and 
material  suppUed  by  us,  even  while  they 
fotjght  a  war  we  did  not  cut  off  the  flow  of 
dollars  but  continued  to  give  millions  to 
both  sides.  This  same  thing  also  happened 
to  Isreal  and  Egypt.  It  was  repeated  again 
between  Turkey  and  Greece.  We  have  even 
been  guUty  of  giving  economic  aid  to  com- 
munist block  countries  while  they  shipped 
their  war  materials  to  our  enemies. 

"For  years  we  have  been  throwing  our  dol- 
lars around  with  a  lavish  and  ungoverned 
hand.  We  have  continued  to  give  aid  to 
countries  even  after  they  had  gone  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  We  need  to  ask  ourselves 
these  questions.  When  do  we  learn  who  our 
enemies  are?  When  do  we  learn  what  is 
enough?  When  do  we  learn  where  to  stop 
giving?  We  gave  them  our  billions.  Did 
they  give  us  their  friendship? 

"Of  the  more  than  one  hundred  nations 
who  have  received  our  aid  In  past  years,  few 
are  our  friends.  Some  have  openly  stabbed 
us  In  the  back.  We  have  been  told  to  get 
out.  'Yankee  go  home'  has  become  a  trite 
phrase.  We  have  seen  our  citizens  Insulted 
spat  upon.  We  have  seen  our  flag  hauled 
down  and  trampled  In  the  dirt,  yet,  after  all 
of  this,  we  still  blindly  hand  out  more  and 
more  money  while  the. receiver  laughs  at  us 
for  being  so  gullible. 

'"There  Is  graft,  greed  and  corruption  In 
our  foreign  aid  program,  not  only  on  one  side 
erf  the  water,  but  on  both.  In  the  past 
twenty  years  we  have  made  mere  mlUlonalres 
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for  other  nAtlona  than  they  have  made  for 
themaelveB  since  the  beginning  of  time.  Our 
national  debt  la  well  over  330  bUllon  dollara. 
More  than  the  combined  debt  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  nations  of  the  entire  world.  Still  w» 
give. 

•Wlien  we  In  America  have  paid  all  of  the 
debU  of  the  world.  Stockpiled  other  coun- 
tries with  our  food  and  materlaJs.  Filled 
their  Taults  with  our  gold  and  silver.  De- 
pleted our  own  country  of  lu  vast  wealth. 
Allowed  them  to  lull  us  Into  an  apathetic 
state  and  steal  our  freedoms.  Then  our  ene- 
mies will  step  In  and  take  over.  Then  they 
wUl  easUy  bury  us  In  the  grave  they  duped 
us  Into  digging  for  ourselves. 

"The  people  of  America  must  be  told  this 
story.  They  must  be  awakened  from  the 
apathetic  state  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  get  Into.  They  must  stop  all  of  the 
misguided  do-gooders.  bungUng  bureaucraU 
and  traitors  from  giving  our  counUy  into 
the  bands  of  the  enemy.  They  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  their  own  personal  Ubertlea 
are  at  stake.  That  the  prosperity,  peace  and 
freedoms  of  America  Ilea  In  their  hands." 

"Generation  after  generation  has  fought 
to  preserve  the  principles  of  a  free  world. 
All  of  us  here  belong  to  one  of  thoee  genera- 
tions. The  difference  U.  We  have  already 
been  called  by  the  High  Command.  We  have 
Joined  that  great  Spirit  Army  whose  foot- 
step* make  no  sound.  In  doing  so  we  have 
left  in  your  hands  a  precious  heritage.  The 
meet  priceless  heritage  man  can  possess. 
Citizenship  In  a  free  naUon.  May  you  al- 
ways guide  and  govern  It  wisely.  Guard  and 
protect  It  well.  Love,  honoi  and  cherish  It 
And  forever,  keep  It  free." 

With  an  expression  on  his  boyish  face  that 
told  of  his  sincerity,  the  young  veteran,  I 
knew  only  as  Buddy,  seated  himself  amongst 
his  comp)anlons.  Almost  as  If  this  had  been 
the  signal  there  came  a  rustling  In  the  dry 
grass.  I  opened  my  eyes  Just  in  time  to  see 
a  rabbit  scamper  i>ast  on  Its  way  to  some 
hidden  lair.  The  scene  before  me  was  peace- 
ful and  deserted.    I  was  alone. 

Deep  in  thought  I  walked  slowly  back  to- 
ward the  great  gate  that  guards  the  entrance 
to  the  city  of  our  Honored  Dead.  Looking 
back  over  the  row  upon  row  of  white  stone 
markers  I  found  the  gathering  darkness  had 
blotted  out  the  heartaclies  and  sorrow  I 
knew  hovered  there.  As  I  stood  gazing  at 
the  somber  beauty,  peace  seemed  to  setUe 
over  me.  Somewhere  I  heard  a  voice  saying. 
"America  must  awake.  Let  her  cast  aside 
the  blanket  of  apathy  that  has  settled  over 
the  nation.  Let  her  be  not  deceived  by  the 
lies,  deceit  and  intrigue  of  others.  l«t  her 
be  generous,  but  not  foolish.  Let  her  stand 
steadfast  for  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
people.  Let  her  guard  her  own  freedoms, 
even  unto  death.  Like  generations  before, 
she  must  accept  her  responsibilities.  Stand 
firmly  united.  Unafraid.  Unconquerabla. 
And  Unburled." 


At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Italy  was  a 
broken  land.  Fascism  had  drained  the 
country  and  children  walked  the  streets 
hungry.  Political  discord  was  rampant 
and  remnants  of  the  Fascist  right  and 
Communist  left  threatened  to  destroy 
the  new  government.  But.  somehow,  out 
of  the  chaos  and  despair  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Italian  people  emerged.  Respon- 
sible leaders  came  to  the  fore,  and  with 
the  help  of  the  United  States,  they  be- 
gan building  a  free  and  prosperous  Italy. 

Today  Italy  Is  in  the  forefront  of  the 
artistic  and  industrial  surge  of  the  20th 
century.  The  movies  of  Italy  comple- 
ment the  laaintings  of  the  old  masters 
and  together  they  enrich  the  spirit  of  the 
entire  world.  The  names  Fiat  and  Oli- 
vetti rank  with  those  of  Ford  and  IBM 
as  being  the  leaders  of  the  international 
business  community.  Italian  goods  are 
In  demand  everywhere  because  of  their 
fine  workmanship,  and  the  profits  from 
this  flourishing  economy  have  been  used 
to  rebuild  a  war-torn  lUly. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  to  those 
of  Italian  descent  In  this  country,  for 
they  have  contributed  much  to  our  so- 
ciety. Italian-Americans  are  prominent 
in  every  phase  of  American  life  and  they 
have  willingly  fought  and  died  to  pro- 
tect this  country.  We  all  share  In  the 
pride  that  the  Italian-Americans  have 
for  their  homeland.  And  we  recognize 
where  long  ago  a  man  was  proud  to  say, 
"I  am  a  Roman,"  today  men  are  equally 
proud  to  say,  "I  am  an  Italian." 


The  development  plan  also  calls  for  nearly 
doubling  the  faculty  in  the  next  10  years, 
while  attempting  to  keep  ttatlon  at  low 
levels. 

It  Is  a  bold  and  Imaginative  plan  upon 
which  Marian  College  Is  embarking,  and  per- 
haps nothing  reflects  Its  worth  better  than 
the  observations  of  Rt.  Rev.  Francis  J.  Relne, 
president  of  the  college: 

"The  program  Is  Marian's  attempt  to  do 
Its  share  to  meet  the  demand  upon  higher 
education  during  the  next  decade  and  there- 
after. It  reamrms  our  commitment  of  serv- 
ice to  our  community. 

"We  Ijelleve  the  relatively  small  and  priv- 
ately supported  liberal  arts  college  has  a 
vitally  Important  role  In  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican education — and  It  la  our  aim  with  addi- 
tional faclUtlee  and  endowments  to  ensure 
that  Marian  will  continue  Its  best  eflfort  to 
this  end." 


Naomi  Talley  Writes  a  Gem  of  a  Children's 
Book  on  Soil  Conservation 


Tbe  20th  AnwTersary  of  the  Repabtic 
•f  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

OF  nxiNoia 

IN  THK  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  26, 196S 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Jime  3  will  mark  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Republic  of  Italy. 
We  In  this  country  commend  20  years 
of  democratic  government  In  Italy,  and 
are  heartened  by  the  Italian  example. 


Expanding  Marian  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Marian  Col- 
lege, In  Indiaiiapolis,  Ind.,  Is  planning 
an  expansion  program  that  will  see 
doubled  capacity  within  10  years.  TWs 
Is  a  noticeable  and  welcome  benefit  to 
the  community,  to  the  State,  and  to  the 
entire  educational  system  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  pleased  to  lixsert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  May  10,  1966.  Indian- 
apolis News  concerning  Marian  College's 
plans: 

EZTANDINO  MaKIaN  COtXBOX 

Marian  College  In  Indianapolis  Is  planning 
a  dramatic  expansion  so  that  by  1975  It  will 
be  able  to  accommodate  1.600  full -time  stu- 
dents, roughly  twice  Its  present  number. 

To  do  thU.  Marian  la  preparing  an  Initial 
$7  million  capital  and  endowment  fund  drive. 
First  goal  of  the  10-year  plan  U  a  modem 
$1,375  million  library;  also  slated  for  con- 
struction are  three  new  residence  halls,  an 
art  building  annex,  new  science  laboratorlea, 
and  a  spectator  sports  gymnasium. 

Marian  officials  say  that  M  mUllon  o*  the 
total  drive  goal  will  be  sought  for  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  $3  million  for  endow- 
ment funds  and  for  faculty  salaries  and  stu- 
dent financial  aid  programs. 

At  present  40  per  cent  of  the  Marian  stu- 
dent body  are  camprus  residents.  To  at  least 
maintain  that  ratio,  the  additional  residence 
halls  will  be  constructed  for  another  MS  men 
and  women  by  1975. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  YARBOROUGH 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  May  26. 1966 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  poet  8€dd  the  child  Is  father  of  the 
man.  and  In  no  Instance  Is  this  borne  out 
more  meaningfully  than  In  thje  attitude 
of  the  citizen  toward  preservation  and 
enrichment  of  the  natural  environment. 
That  Is  why  I  am  particularly  proud 
to  recommend  a  little  gem  of  a  book 
written  by  a  Texas  lady  who  has  served 
her  Stete  and  the  Nation  well  for  many 
years  as  a  staff  member  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  UJ5.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Talley's  recently  published 
•'To  Save  the  Soil"  was  written  for  chil- 
dren so  that  they  might  better  under- 
stand about  the  land  and  waters  of 
America,  the  disasters  suffered  when  the 
land  was  Ill-used,  and  what  has  been 
done  through  the  efforts  of  wise  conser- 
vationists to  restore  and  develop  our  Ir- 
replaceable soil  and  water  resources  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  American 
d^odIc 

I  think  adults  will  gain  a  lot  of  useful 
knowledge  from  this  book,  too.  Mrs.  Tal- 
ley  is  a  former  schoolteacher  In  Texas 
who  turned  to  Government  service  In  a 
field  that  has  required  exceptional  In- 
sight, dedication,  and  determination  to 
get  established  conservation  practlcea 
that  have  made  the  land  bloom  again 
where  It  had  been  laid  waste,  and  that 
have  further  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
countryside  as  a  refuge  for  our  rapidly 
grov.ing  urban  population. 

It  is  essential.  I  believe,  for  the  young 
American  to  understand  how  the  land 
and  waters  of  his  country  have  l>ecn  ex- 
ploited since  the  earliest  settlements,  and 
the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  ad- 
vance soil  and  water  conservation  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson. 
He  should  understand  why  there  was  a 
Dust  Bowl  in  the  thirties,  why  today 
once-sparkling  streams  no  longer  flow 
clear,  why  some  of  the  land  he  sees  in  the 
city  or  on  drives  through  the  country-side 
is  eroded  and  ugly.    He  should  under- 
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stand  that  this  damage  to  the  land  and 
waters  of  America  can  and  must  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  It  must  be  repaired 
where  it  occurs. 

The  young  American  should  be  fam- 
iliar with  the  pioneers  in  soil  and  water 
conservation  as  heroes  he  can  look  up 
to  and  emulate.  Mrs.  Talley's  book  will 
Introduce  these  pathfinders  to  many  a 
child  and  youth.  Conservationllsts  like 
Hugh  Hammond  Bennett,  and  many 
others,  are  men  In  whose  footsteps  the 
young  American  can  readily  follow,  for 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  Is 
a  continuing  responsibility  of  every  citi- 
zen. The  child  who  understands  this 
responsibility  will  assume  it  throughout 
his  adult  life.  I  believe  we  can  be  quite 
certain  of  that. 

"To  Save  the  Soil"  is  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  on  soil  and  water 
conservation  because  It  reaches  out  to 
the  young  American  who  In  the  years 
Just  ahead  must  help  decide  the  destiny 
of  his  land  and  Its  waterways  for  those 
who  will  follow  him.     . 
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Big  Government 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26. 1966 

A,^J'-  ^^^  '^'■-  Speaker,  a  former 
distinguished  Member  of  the  House  the 
Honorable  Wint  Smith,  long  a  vigorous 
exponent  of  the  free  enterprise  theory 
of  government,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
letter  carried  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Jewell  County  Republican,  and  written 
by  Mr.  Arnold  Rose.  Mr.  Rose,  a  friend 
and  neighbor  of  Mr.  Smith,  shares  the 
former  Congressman's  views  on  big  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Rose  has  established  a  wide  repu- 
tation as  an  outstanding  swine  producer 
and  it  is  significant  that  his  accomplish- 
ments were  achieved  without  a  program 
of  Federal  livestock  controls. 

So  that  others  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  Mr.  Rose's  comments 
I  have  permission  to  have  his  letter 
printed  In  the  Record: 

Letter  to  the  Editor 
Dear  EnrroR  Lingo:  I  would  presume  you 
will  get  a  lot  of  political  philosophy  thrown 
your   way   this   off-year   election   time.     It's 
been  Interesting  to  read  about,  and  listen  to 
the  voices  In  agriculture  complain  bitterly 
M    the    steel    arm    of    the    administration 
cracked  down  on  farm  prices.    For  the  first 
time  in  well  over  3     years  many  producers 
or  food  and  fiber  were  to  realize  th»  true  im- 
pact of  Socialism.     When  our  Ag.  Sec    told 
the  farmers.  In  answer  to  their  complalnU 
U>ey  would  be  receiving  In  1966,  over  a  bU- 
uon  dollars  In  government  payments  to  help 
them   to  achieve  a  high  Income.     He  wai 
•aylng  in  effect  exactly  this,  "We  are  going 
to  subsidize  you,  and  you  are  going  to  take 
•ome  orders  from  us  In  the  form  of  a  man- 
aged economy — Socialism. 

Organizations  by  farmers  to  control  prices 
would  require  near  100  per  cent  membership 
^d  both  quality  and  quantity  control 
Uovernment  attempte  to  control  both  price 
Mwl  production  by  decree  have  not  been  satis- 


factory In  nearly  30  years.  We  In  the  nn- 
stock  Indiistry  can  be  grateful  for  having 
kept  our  biislneea  relaUvely  free  from  gov- 
ernment Influence,  as  a  result,  sound  live- 
stock programs  have  flotirlshed. 

You  In  the  publUhlng  business,  our 
friends  selling  clothing,  groceries  or  lumber, 
do  not  subsidize.  Any  of  you  can  price  your 
business  wares  out  of  the  market  and  wind 
up  selling  at  a  loss  If  you  buy  too  high  orig- 
inally. 

Two  reasons  stand  out  why  we  cannot 
get    out    of    our    Socialistic    groove;    voter 

apathy  and  voter  tradition.  In  that  order 

the  latter  then  is  the  balance  weight.  Tra- 
dition says  "My  parents  were  of  a  pontic's 
faith,  So,  am  I.~  My  own  father  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  currenUy  in  power.  I  do 
mean  power.  However,  I  dare  say  of  a  dU- 
ferent  political  faith.  Had  he  lived  another 
10  years  I'm  confident  he  would  have  both, 
switched  and  fought.  He  died  40  years  ago 
next  week.  He  might  not  have  waited  the 
10  years. 

Socialism    Is    a    creepy    moving    wedge 

either  forward  or  sideways,  but  never  back- 
wards. Social  Security  is  the  prime  example 
where  the  Government  says,  "m  take  away 
from  you  a  per  cent  of  your  Income  each 
year  (your  own  earnings,  let  them  double 
their  value  every  few  years  with  compound 
interest  on  top  of  compotmd  Interest  and 
then  some  day  111  tell  you  how  much  you 
need  back." 

Yours  very  truly, 

Arnold  Rose. 
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Illinois.  We  are  proud  of  these  people 
for  they  have  contributed  much  to 
American  life.  They  have  brought  to 
this  Nation  a  zest  for  living  and  a  will- 
ingness to  fight  for  liberty  which  they 
learned  long  ago  on  the  Armenian  plains. 
We  thank  them  for  aU  that  they  have 
given  to  America  and  we  share  In  their 
prayers  that  their  homeland  of  Armenia 
will  soon  know  a  rebirth  of  freedom 


The  48th  Anniversary  of  Armenian 
Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  n.i.iNoiB 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
^  Thursday.  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
May  29  marks  the  48th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Independence  Day.  In  1918 
the  brave  patriots  of  Armenia  threw  off 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  Turkish  despot- 
ism, and  formed  a  free  and  independent; 
Republic.  It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  and 
of  dedication  to  the  freedom  of  man.  for 
Armenia  was  to  be  the  first  democraUc 
Republic  In  Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  day 
that  climaxed  a  six-century  struggle 
which  tested  a  people  as  few  others  in  all 
of  history  have  been  tested.  The  Ar- 
menian people  proved  that  they  will  al- 
ways cherish  freedom  and  that  they  will 
endure  any  hardship  to  gain  that  free- 
dom. 

The  Armenian  Republic  lasted  an  all 
too  brief  2  years.  Then  it  fell  prey  to 
the  conquering  armies  of  Soviet  Russia. 
The  dreams,  of  the  Armenian  people  for 
an  independent  country,  were  shattered 
by  the  attacking  Cwnmunlst  forces 
The  work  of  Woodrow  Wilson  to  estab- 
lish an  order  which  would  guarantee 
political  independence  for  the  great  and 
small  nations  alike,  was  destroyed  by  the 
invading  Red  troops.  But  the  dreams  are 
not  forgotten  and  the  work  is  beginning 
again.  The  Armenian  people  are  des- 
tined to  again  light  the  lamp  of  Uberty 
In  their  native  land. 

There  are  more  than  150,000  people 
of  Armenian  descent  in  this  country  and 
many  of  them  Uve  In  my  home  State  oT 


Riley  H.  Allen  of  Hawaii  Receires  Recog- 
nition as  a  Builder  of  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  7,  1966.  the  Hawaii  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  awarded  its  Law 
Day  Liberty  BeU  Award  to  RUey  H.  Allen, 
former  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin and  respected  senior  citizen  of 
Hawaii  Mr.  Allen  was  cited  for  having 
courageously  upheld  the  ideals  of  "equal 
opportunity  under  the  law"  during  the 
60  years  that  he  helped  to  guide  the 
destiny  of  our  island  State.  As  editor  of 
one  of  Hawaii's  leading  newspapers  Mr 
Allen  provided  much-needed  leadership 
In  formulating  the  principles  by  which 
Hawaii  was  bo  develop  Into  the  outstand- 
ing democratic  community  that  it  is  to- 
day. 

He  fought  for  public  education  when 
Its  merits  were  stlU  being  questioned.  He 
encouraged  the  development  of  diver- 
sified agriculture  and  tourism  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  one-  or  two-crop  econ- 
omy would  only  perpetuate  the  semi- 
feudal  plantation  system.    He  promoted 
'•spelling  bees"  and  oratorical  contests 
to  chaUenge  the  young  pet^le  whcwn  he 
knew  would  someday  be  Hawaii's  leaders 
He  fought  for  statehood  when  few  en- 
visioned HawaU  as  a  State.     He  par- 
ticipated in  grassroots  politics  and  was  an 
active  leader  In   community  organiza- 
tions.     He    came    to    the    defense    of 
Hawaii's  Japanese-American  populatlcm 
during  the  trying  days  of  World  War  n 
and  after  the  war  he  fostered  Hawaii's' 
role  In  American  and  Pacific-Asian  un- 
derstanding. 

As  one  who  remembers  pre-World  War 
n  Hawaii  and  as  a  product  and  benefi- 
ciary of  the  Hawaii  that  RUey  Allen 
envisioned  and  helped  to  build,  I  applaud 
the  Hawaii  Federal  Bar  Association  for 
the  recognition  It  has  bestowed  upon 
Hawaii's  illustrious  senior  citizen.  He  Is 
truly  a  personlflcaticMi  of  the  Ideals  for 
which  the  Liberty  Bell  award  was 
created. 

An  editorial  In  the  May  9  Issue  of  the 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  summarizes  Mr. 
AUen's  many  contributions  to  Hawaii,  i 
am  pleased  to  submit  the  editorial  for 
Inclusion  In  the  Congressional  Record: 

A  BUILDEB  OF  DeMOCSACT 

The  selection  of  Riley  H.  Allen  to  receive 
the  lawyers'  Uberty  Bell  award  and  the  cita- 
tion accompanying  it  confirm  a  widely  held 
view  In  the  oomxnunlty. 
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Thl«  U  that  the  retired  editor  of  the  Star- 
BulleUn,  long  before  the  Supreme  Court 
made  dvU  rlghU  a  national  Issue  In  1954. 
wu  building  a  foundation  for  democracy  In 
Hawaii,  with  equal  opportunity  under  the 
law  as  a  paramount  goal. 

When  he  came  to  Hawaii  a«  a  young  editor, 
be  found  a  patemaiutlc.  almoet  a  feudal  sys- 
tem, and  a  wide  gap  between  the  predomi- 
nantly white  managerial  class  and  the  pre- 
dominantly non-white  laboring  claas. 

With  clear  foresight,  he  realized  that  equal 
opportunity  could  only  result  from  equal 
educational  opportunity.  He  fought  for  uni- 
versal public  education  at  a  time  when  many 
questioned  Ita  wisdom,  and  disdained  ridicule 
m  supporting  the  Hedgllng  College  of  Hawaii 
which  grew  into  the  highly  respected  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii. 

Realizing  that  a  one-  or  two-crop  economy 
tended  to  perpetuate  the  semi-feudal  plan- 
tation system,  he  supported  diversified  agri- 
culture and  stimulated  early  efforts  to  attract 
visitors  to  Hawaii. 

He  encouraged  young  people  to  advance  on 
their  merits  In  many  ways:  through  the 
home  and  ichool  garden  programs,  through 
oratorical  contest*  and  spelling  bees,  through 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  he 
helped  to  establish  In  Hawaii  while  he  was 
president  of  the  Honolulu  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

He  regarded  the  letters  to  the  editor  col- 
umn aa  a  "town  meeting"  for  practical  dem- 
ocratic expression. 

RUey  Allen  realized,  however,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Hawaii  would  never  approeich  their 
deetlny  until  they  enjoyed  the  total  dtlzen- 
•blp  that  comes  only  with  Statehood.  He 
endured  many  Jibes  In  the  long,  uphill  fight 
which  was  finally  crowned  with  success  In 
1950.  No  man  contributed  more  to  that  re- 
sult, although  he  was  the  first  to  give  credit 
to  the  many  others  who  labored  to  reach  the 
goal. 

Without  the  universal  education  for  which 
he  fought,  Statehood  would  not  have  been 
possible. 

On  a  broader  scale,  he  cfxitributed  to  the 
liberalization  of  Immigration  and  naturali- 
sation policies,  and  worked  through  such 
organizations  as  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Re- 
lations for  a  better  understanding  among 
leaders  of  the  Pacific-Asian  area. 

Nor  were  all  these  battles  waged  from  an 
Ivory  tower.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fray  as  a  leader  In  community  organizations, 
an  enthusiastic  participant  in  grass-roots 
politics,  and  as  an  adviser  to  numerous  civic 
groups. 

Riley  Allen  loves  people  and  has  faith  In 
them.  He  defended  the  loyalty  of  Hawaii's 
people  In  the  trying  days  of  World  War  II. 
and  worked  with  quiet  responsibility  to  re- 
place military  government  with  civilian  con- 
trol. He  has  always  been  optimistic  In  set- 
ting goals  for  Hawaii  and  its  people,  and  they 
have  not  let  him  down. 

The  Liberty  Bell  award  is  one  of  many 
honors  he  has  earned  In  the  more  than  SO 
years  of  bU  leadership  and  good  citizenship 
In  Hawaii.  It  Is  a  tangible  symbol  of  the 
ineffable  admiration,  respect  and  affection 
Hawaii's  people  hold  for  him. 

The  lawyers  chose  well  when  they  decided 
to  award  their  Uberty  Bell  to  Riley  Allen. 


Ice  Committee,  I  have  had  numerous  oc- 
casions to  call  upon  Mrs.  Virginia  Brlzen- 
dlne  in  the  Post  OCBce  Department  for 
assistance  with  philatelic  matters.  I 
found  her  to  be  very  knowledgeable  and 
capable.  Without  exception,  she  spared 
no  effort  to  be  helpful. 

Last  week  Mrs.  Brizendlne  received  the 
Post  Office  Department's  Distinguished 
Service  Award  for  "dedicated  and  dis- 
tinguished work  that  has  significantly 
improved  the  quality  of  philatelic  pro- 
grams of  the  United  States."  This  Is  a 
well-deserved  honor  and  the  Postmaster 
General  is  to  be  commended  for  his  se- 
lection of  Mrs.  Brizendlne  to  receive  this 
top  award. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  May 
22.  1966: 
Mus.    BnizaruTST    Gets   Top   Sebvicx   Award 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien 
yesterday  presented  the  Poet  Office  Depart- 
ment's highest  career  service  recognition, 
the  Dlartlngulshed  Service  Award,  to  Mrs. 
Virginia  Brizendlne.  director  of  the  Division 
of  PhUately. 

Announcement  of  the  award,  which  In- 
cluded a  $500  check,  a  citation  and  a  per- 
sonal letter  of  commendation  from  the  Post- 
master General,  was  made  at  a  philatelic 
press  conference  held  at  the  Sixth  Interna- 
tional Philatelic  Exhibition. 

The  citation  commended  Mrs.  Brizendlne 
"for  dedicated  and  distinguished  work  in 
the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  that 
has  significantly  Improved  the  quality  of 
the  philatelic  programs  of  the  United  States." 

Mrs.  Brizendlne  began  her  Post  Office  De- 
partment service  In  1936  in  the  old  Division 
of  Stamps,  then  headed  by  Robert  E  Fellers. 
Since  1946,  she  has  been  directly  concerned 
with  phUatelic  matters,  including  stamp  se- 
lection and  design.  She  was  named  director 
of  the  Division  of  Philately  last  August. 


Mrs.  BrtwB&ie  Gets  Top  Serrice  Award 


whose  nine-year  term  will  expire  on  May  18. 
McBride  for  20  ye.-irs  has  been  a  leader  In 
water  resoxu'ces  development  In  Oklahoma 

He  went  to  Washington  In  1949  as  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Senator  Mike  Mon- 
aoNET  of  Oklahoma. 

While  working  with  Senator  Kerr,  Mc- 
Bride helped  develop  the  TVA's  self-financ- 
ing legislation  which  passed  the  Congress 
four  years  ago. 

The  appointee  is  not  a  stranger  to  Ten- 
nessee or  the  Tennessee  Valley.  He  has 
visited  the  region  many  times;  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  TVA;  he  has  the  respect  and 
friendship  of  TVA's  board  members  Aubrey 
Wagner  and  Frank  Smith;  and  his  nonilna- 
tlon  goes  to  the  Senate  with  the  firm  en- 
dorsement of  Tennessee  Senators  Albesvt 
OoRE  and  Ross  Bass. 

These  are  welcome  assets,  but  of  far  more 
concern  to  the  valley  Is  the  feeling  which 
the  appointee  has  for  TVA  and  its  role. 

Mr.  McBrlde  says,  and  we  quote: 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  purposes  of 
the   Tennessee  Valley   Authority. 

"I  believe  It  has  served  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose, and  can  still  continue  to  serve  ae  a 
developer  of  natural  resources. 

"I  think  TVA  should  lead  the  nation  In 
finding  ways  of  developing  and  promoting  all 
kinds  of  water  resources  development. 

"There  must  be  additional  development  of 
the  TVA  because  It  Is  presently  serving  so 
many  people  and  Its  power  consumption  dou- 
bles about  every  seven  years. 

"I  believe  the  only  way  we  can  develop 
public  power  is  by  tying  It  In  with  private 
power,  and  I  am  opposed  to  neither." 


Mr.  Donald  0.  McBride  Appointed 
to  TVA  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  mw  TOKx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26. 1966 

Mr.    DUUSKL    Mr.    Speaker,    aa    a 
member  of  the  Po«t  OfHce  and  Civil  Serv- 


Student  Wins  Kennedy  Award  in 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMBUY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week.  Mr.  Donald  O.  McBride  succeeded 
Mr.  Arnold  R.  Jones  as  a  member  of  the 
three-man  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Mr.  McBride  on  his  appointment.  I 
know  he  will  be  an  asset,  as  Mr.  Jones 
was.  to  TVA  in  this  capacity,  and  I  wish 
him  every  success  In  his  efforts. 

An  editorial  was  presented  on 
WCYB-TV,  Bristol.  Tenn.-Va..  by  Mr. 
Walter  Crockett,  relative  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Bride's  new  position,  and  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  Insert  it  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

WCYB-TV   BorroaiAL.  Mat  10,  1966:  Donald 
O.  licBaiDK 

An  appointment  of  high  importance  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region  Ls  the  selection  of 
Donald  O.  McBride  for  membership  on  the 
three-man  board  of  directors  of  the  Ten- 
neeaee  VaUey  Authority. 

McBride   will   succeed    Arnold    R.    Jones, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  21- 
year-old  Gary  Kim  Harris  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  young  men  from  Kansas. 
Kim  was  recently  awarded  the  John  P. 
Kennedy  Scholarship  Award  at  Ameri- 
can University.  Kim's  father,  Wylie  V. 
Harris,  a  school  superintendent  ii}  Shaw- 
nee Mission,  Kans.,  reported  to  ne  that 
when  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  pre- 
sented the  award,  and  learned  that  Kim 
was  from  Kansas,  he  remarked: 

Well,  he  will  not  be  running  against  me. 

Kim  has  an  abiding  and  healthy  In- 
terest In  politics.  I  do  not  know  if  he 
will  ever  be  running  against  me — but  I 
do  know  he  would  be  tough  competition 
for  anybody.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Kansas  City  Times  of  May  20  about  Kim : 
Student  Wins  Kxnnkdt  Awako  in 
Washington 

On  the  eve  of  his  21st  birthday  anniver- 
sary Wednesday,  Gary  Kim  Harris,  son  ot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wylie  HorrU,  10710  West  Sixty- 
second  street,  Shawnee,  received  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  scholarship  award  In  an  honors 
convocation  at  the  American  University, 
Washington. 

The  award  was  presented  by  Senator  Ros- 
■RT  KSNNEST,  Democrat,  of  New  York,  a 
brother  of  the  late  President. 

A  Junior  at  the  university,  Harris  was  also 
selected  for  membership  in  Omlcron  DelU 
Kappa  fraternity;   the  Pi  Sigma  Alpha  na- 
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rsJ^^^raTirttorpSe^nraS'.^  ^^iKV^"  "^Tl     ^^^  ^^  -^'  »-  A«on  Ohio 

outstanding  contribution  to  the  association  ^T^  ^^^l  T^''^  informed  that  they  had  Tv^Sll  1966 

He  has  been  on  the  dean's  honor  roll  four  ^°^  served   in  a  war  and  therefore    no  Hon.  Wh-liam  H.  Atres  '■'o,.iw6. 

of   five   semesters   and   Is   president   of   the  ^^  educational  benefits  would  be  avail-  ^o^Smaman.  Ohio  14th  District 

junior  class.    He  Is  In  the  school  of  interna-  able  to  them.  Rayburn  House  Office  Buildina      ' 

Natl„„;U   M.m  «,l,oli,„l,ip  progri   u,  hU     with    the    eu5h^i?J,£5t^''''' ™''°5'         ""'  S»:  Being  .  ,tUnz,  ot  tb«  N.,.  I 

,^^  ..  =^„„.„,„,„  .^  „,,  Sft-rul  rtSe?cJfSt£5i'^™S  ^^T.jsrLss%'t.^v%h' 

His  father  this  year  Is  ending  his  19th  year  ^}}2°^\   ^^^*    ^^    already    overcrowded  ^^mp    concerning    your    proposal    for    an 

as   superintendent   of   the   West  wood   View  ^^^  students  who  would   rather  carry  «™e'id™ent  to  the  recently  enacted  G I  Bill 

elementary  school  district.  text  books  than  an  M-1  rifle.  ^o"  are  to  be  commended  for  yo^  conSm 

Most  of  these  young  men    however  ^^'rJ:^^  "forgotten"  veterans. 

cannot  even  think  of  graduate  school!  cemln J  mv'^mt'^  "  "^^  °^  'nformaoon  con- 

They  are  too  busy  earning  enough  monev  «  ^  ^  military  and  college  life: 

GI  BUI  to  repay  the  national  defeiSUuSon  ^'=.r'lf"  ^^  '^'- 

loans  on  other  money  borrowed  to  pay  ^^"^^i^^^-  io/i9/38. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ^°^  ^^^"^  education.  ^=77  o^,'7,»!*"''*'*-    '^^     ^^"y-    induction 

rX%  "^If  .^''°  ^^^^  ^^it^'J  f°^  the  ch^rk^da^'^Vfrer^^  *^*'-  ^°^^°/*«=  «"- 

HONWIIIIAMU    AVDCC             GI  biU  to  obtain  their  education  are  re-  CM^-^IZ:      ,♦      , 

nun.   WILLIAM  H.  AYRES              ceivmg  from  $100  to  $150  monthly  from  o/eo  t^;««   h  ^"'^'^^^^y  <>'  Akron;  dates. 

the  Federal  Government,  tho^  who  hTv^  nCermg)           ^""''  ^^  ^^'^^'^^^^^  Engi- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES        f/^^ady  attained  their  educational  objec-  Loans: 

Mr  A^^r*""-  "'"'  "■  '""  ""'■>-'  "=^'  SSjhTr "'^  ""  -JoS"  «*''"  "-«•»  '«.."» 

t^fzL^^^^*"^^-    ^^- ^P^^^^. 'i  etm  today  I  have  received  scores  of  letters   Mr  Nation^"  Defen^J'^^^HV^VV *®^° 

Su^l!?2  ^  ^  ".'^  ^""^  "^^  ^^t^'-^"^  ^^^^l""'  ^"^"^  *°™"  servicemen 'X;  Pe«o°na1  °il'^!.^*"'''''^*  Ix«ns.....  2.003 

eaucatlonal  assistance  program  to  pro-  ^^  the  initiative  to  obtain  an  education                                             -.—      300 

viae  lor  lump-sum  payments  to  certain  and  now  are  saddled  with  a  large  in-              Total. ~a~^ 

Pniri^  %^°/^   '^^   interested   in  the  correct   this  inequity  by  authoriztag  a  operative  progr^jobf  ^^'^^  '^'^   '°- 

t^^tf  f„?  ♦t'"'°^'^°^^"<^tionand  lumP-sum  payment  for  education  pur-  The  oj.  Bin  as  it  presently  stands  is  di, 

eSk     In  f  J?^  '^"'iHf**  "^^^  ^^"^  ^^t-  sued  by  a  veteran  after  his  release  from  criminating  against  ^^^^^  ^TiZ  tk; 

?S^'  i^    ^^'  ?y^^  ^^^^^  January  31.  mlUtary  service  in  an  amount  equal  to  ^'^'"ative  to  make  it  through  college  orTtheir 

i™f:   ^     effective  date  of  the  PresI-  the  allowance  to  which  he  would  have  o'^ . ''/sources,    i  sincerely  hope  your  pro- 

hnul^  Executive  order  terminating  ellgi-  been  entitled  for  education  pursued  after  ^L°^  ^  amendment  to  the  g.i.  biu  win 

bility  for  the  Korean  GI  bill    I  intro-  June  L  1966.  ^  favorably  received. 

Sifl„"f>;  ^l^\  ^"  ^^  8^th  congress.        The  text  of  the  bill  plus  a  representa-  «-P*-"""y  '^"''Wn.^,.  -r  r 

^^  fht "«  *  '^^^T'^'  °^  ''"^  ^tn)-  tive  number  of  the  lett?«  I  llvT^cS^  "  "  ^  "^^^ 

?t^o,^H  J.  f  "°"^  *"'  Representatives,  on  this  important  matter  foUow  

It  prov  ded  for  a  program  of  education  A  bin  to  amend  the  veterans-  ed,.riif.«r,ai  Amon,  Ohio, 

FeSrSj'T  'V^T'^'^s'''  '^'""^^  "'^^         vfO'it  t^^^c^^'^  "'^    """    ^  ""^       Representative  Av,^. 
did,  however,  become  the  prototvnp  fnr         education  before  June  l,  1966  n..Ao  s™    ='/      . 

y^^i^'SlrelfSr  ^  °"  '^  ^"^^  ^  ^"  nf'  "  '7^^  '^  ''^  ^^-'«  "-^  "°-  «,  -X  '"y  M^mt^ry^sS^cr^TXri; 

^th  fn             •,   ..  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  *°y  "^^'^  details  are  needing  please  let  me 

With  the  escalation  of  the  conflict  in  '^"'^'^'=<^  <"   Congress  assembled.  That    (a)  ''^ow.                                         b  p  ease  lei  me 

Vietnam   and    the   involvement   of   US  ^^^P*^''?!''' ""e  38.  united  states  Code,  is  Name :  Jerry  Lee  Hatchett 

m??^;  ^%  '"^^'^K  °'  educational  bene-  r^io^fg  nJw'^e^Uon**  ""'  ""'''  *''""°'  "**  .  induction,  29  October  1965;   discharge    16 

fits  for  veterans  became  more  popular.  "Ssc  i687  l^^mpnV.  ,  ,♦„  September  i960;  U-S-Aj.  i6565270 

^h'^on'.r''"^   r''   ^troduced"^   the  ct^prSioZlJTZTnS'''  '"^^^^  *°  '^"-  <^olU^  -»..  Oates.  money  borrowed 

SnSSSced  r'tnP°^'ll?"°'l*"**  ,."'*>  "^^  Administrator  shaU,   upon  ap-  ^cM^ay  College,  part  time,  summer 

W R    iin«o     M        fw**"'  °"  this  subject,  pUcatlon  made    to   him    on   or   before  the         »' 59  and  60 

H.R    1 1862.    Now,  the  philosophy  behind  ^BOth  day  after  the  date  of  enactmVnt  of  this  ^K**^  ^oung  U,  Sept.   1960-June       '"" 

the  two  previous  GI  biUs.  both  the  World  "^"^^  "y  ^J  eligible  veterans  who  p^ued     P^td"" "V— . •«» 

War  n  and  the  Korean  GI  bills,  was  that  ^P/°f  ^  °^  education  in  an  educational  in-  ^„^ue  extension  night  school.  Sept. 

the  returning  veteran  required  readjust-  f 't"*'°Pffter  Ws  discharge  or  release  from     p„^!f,  :"^H?^  "^ 

ment  assistance  in  making^etriS-  .^^JPfll'^  °^^<="^«  <i«ty  by  reason  of  which  ^'^''^ee  '    ^^*-    *»«3-Aug.    19c.. 

'^^il^^^j^sB  StSs'S^iHS    ^^:zz----~ 

fense  spokesmen,  was  the  date  our  mis-     ^^"^  ^"^"^  entitled  under  this  chapter  if  such  j„.,  t   tt 

sion  in  Vietnam  became  combat  rather    P'^^f^^  «'   education   had  been   pxL^u^  J«ht  l.  Hatchett. 

than  advisory.  ramer     un^er  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  

wh^^Jntu'Sirb^riiS'^SiSS  -■^^---EKr.-rSrd'Tn-  D.aSta.iT'^!/^^"--- 

would  have  been^o^^Slti^'creS  ^y  Srfb^°™^''°'^  "  «^«  AdmlnlstrrtSr  in^SSS  "^o^  '^ILoTZl^.olcTr^;^ 

The  new  law    however,  granted  eliglbil-  -(c)   The    period    of    enttti»m».*      ,  ^"^  interest  in  payment  for  those  servlce- 

ity  for  education  to  those  who  had  served  veteran  to  a^^^caSon!?|lSL°^,"^  *''°  ^^"""^  "^"'^  "^  «'»'^«  expenses. 

6  months  since  January  31,  1955.  ance  under  ^e^tC  p«^sl^^^3  cK"  1959"^^*  ^'^  *^«  ^"^    ^^  '^-^  J- 

During  the  11-year  period  since  Jan-  "^'J!!.^'  »>«  '^'J^ced  by  a  pert^^^^to*^;  ^^  3^  montJf^'^A.i''"'  *  "^'"^  "'  ""^^ 

uary  31,  1955,  thousands  of  young  mSi  ^^^^j^  *l'*^  ««?«=»  to  wWch  pa^ente^  tlon  w^Tc^^t.  t ^f  "L^"''"  '*"«"- 

a   grateful    Government   to   bestow   its    pre^'oJ^ir^?^^^""  ""^  *°  •^"«'"°'*      ,^»-^  -^  -Uege  career  1  incurred  debt 

or  more  than  (2,600. 
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Any   «ervlce«  you  could  render  would   be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

DONALO   F.   Halxt. 

R.  C.  CwcHTOw,  DC.  DM., 
Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio.  April  17,  1968. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  H.  Atuis. 

Boom  2367.  Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dbab  Ms.  Arm^:   Pursuant  to  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal,  April  15,  196«.  I  am  forward- 
ing the  neceeaary  Infcmaatlon  you  wish: 
Date  of  my  Induction:  June  2,  1043. 
Date  of  my  discharge:  January  17,  1946. 
Logan  College:   February  1964.  Marcl^  1967, 
graduated  with  degree.  36  montha. 

Great  Lakes  College:   September  I960.  June 
1961.  received  poet  graduate  degree.  9  montha. 
Loan:   M.SOOOO;  Balance  $3,500.00  foe  cur- 
ricula   fees,    textbooks,    lnstr\unents,    ofBoe 
equipment. 

Sincerely    yours, 

RoanT  C.  Criciiton. 
Enclosure :  Copy  of  discharge. 

HONOKABLS    DiaCHABGK — P-602  8 

1.  Name.  Crlchton,  Robert  C. 

2.  Army  serial  No.  15  102  706. 

3.  Grade.  Cpl. 

4.  Arm  or  service,  MD. 
6.  Component.  AUS. 

6.  Organization.  Med  Det  38th  Cav. 

7.  Date  of  separation.  21  Jan.  46. 

8.  Place  of  separation.  Unit  B  Sep  Ctr  4S 
IGMRPa. 

9.  Permanent  address  for  mailing  purposes. 
2534  Front  St.,  Cuyahog*  Falls,  Ohio. 

10.  Date  of  birth,  27  Feb.  20. 

11.  Place  of  birth.  Akron,  Ohio. 

13.  Color  eyes,  hazel. 

14.  Color  hair,  brown. 

15.  Height,  6,  7. 

16.  Weight,  153  pounds. 

17.  Number  dependents,  1. 

18.  Race,  white. 

19.  Marital  status,  married. 

20.  17.3.  cltlaen.  yes. 

21.  Civilian  occupation  and  number,  tester 
1.  6-78.671. 

Mn.rTAaT  histobt 

22.  Date  of  Induction.  2  June  42. 

24.  Date  of  entry  Into  active  service,  2  June 
42. 

25.  Place  of  entry  Into  service.  Fort  Har- 
rison, Ind. 

Selective  service  data 

26.  Registered,  yes. 
28.  County  and  State.  Summit,  Ohio. 

30.  Military  occupational  specialty  and 
number.  Medical  NCO,  673. 

31.  Military  qualifications  and  date  (I.e.. 
Infantry.  aviation,  and  marksmanship 
badges,  etc.).  Ml  Rifle.  88,  03  Rifle.  MKM. 
Carbine  MKM. 

32.  Battles  and  campaigns,  GO  33  &  40 
WD.45,  Normandy,  No.  Prance,  Rhlneland. 
Ardermea.  Central  Europe. 

33.  Decorations  and  citations.  Good  Con- 
duct Med,  American  Thr  Ser  Med.  KAMB  Thr 
Ser  Med  w '5  Bronze  Stars  and  1  Bronze 
Arrowhead,  Victory  Med. 

34.  Wounds  received  In  action,  none. 

35.  latest  immunization  dates:  Smallpox 
19  Dec.  46:  typhoid,  14  Dec.  45:  tetanus. 
25  May  43:  Ty,  23  Nov.  45. 

36.  Service  outside  Continental  VS.  and 
return.  27  May  43.  IBTO,  2  June  43;  7  Jan.  40. 
USA,  17  Jan.  46. 

37.  Total  length  of  service:  Continental 
service,  11  months,  2S  days;  foreign  sorvlce, 
2  years,  7  months,  21  days. 

38.  Highest  grade  held,  CpL 

40.  ReasMi  and  authority  for  sep«ratton. 
AR  615-365-53-61-1,  demoblllzaUoo. 

41.  Service  schools  attended.  Med  Westera 
Signal  School,  4  months,  teletype  malnt. 

43.  Education,  high  schooL 
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43.  Longevity  for  pay  purposes,   3   years, 
7  months,  20  days. 

44.  Mustering  out   pay:   Total,  $300;    thU 
payment.  $100. 

46.  Travel  pay,  $14.50. 

47.  Total  amount,  $156.77. 

iMsuaANcz  Norm 
Important:  If  premium  Is  not  paid  when 
due  or  within  thirty-one  days  thereafter, 
insiurance  will  lapse.  Make  checks  or  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  UJ3. 
ana  forward  to  Collections  Subdivision,  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

48.  Kind  of  Insurance,  Nat  Ser. 

49.  How  paid,  allotment. 

50.  Effective  date  of  allotment  discontinu- 
ance, 31  Jan.  46. 

51.  Date  of  next  premium  due  (one  month 
after  50),  23  Feb.  46. 

52.  Premium  due  each  month,  $6.60. 

53.  Intention  of  veteran,  to  continue. 

55.  Remarks,  Lapel  Button  Issued  ASR 
(2  Sep.  45)   92. 

56.  Signature  of  person  being  separated, 
Robert  C.  Crlchton. 

57.  Personnel  officer.  M.  F.  Emerlch,  1st  Lt. 
WAC. 

Apan.  19,  1966. 
Representative  WnxiAM  H.  Ayres, 
Kaybum  House  Office  Building, 
Room  2367. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  BfB.  Atecs:  I  recently  read  an  article 
concerning  your  GI  benefit  proposal  and 
would  like  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of 
other  veterans  who  have  written  you. 

I  served  In  the  United  States  Air  Force  from 
October  1955  to  August  1961.  I  enrolled 
at  Kent  State  University  In  September  1961 
and  continued  there  till  liAarch  1963,  when  I 
was  forced  to  drop  out  due  to  the  financial 
strain. 

I  was  miUTled  with  two  children  and  spent 
approximately  $7.000  00  during  this  period 
for  books,  tuition,  and  support  of  my  family. 
I  am  presently  trying  to  finish  my  college 
through  night  school. 

A  large  portion  of  the  $7,000.00  mentioned 
above  was  borrowed  from  my  father. 

I  am,  needless  to  say,  100%  In  favor  of  your 
proposal  and  hope  It  will  eventually  become 
a  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  C.  PiCKARO,  Jr. 

Akron,  Ohio, 

April  16.  1966. 
Representative  Wiixiam  H.  Atres, 
Room  2367. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  your  requests  for  the 
following  information  I  have: 
Date  of  induction.  June  14,  1956. 
Date  of  discharge.  June  13, 1959. 
College   dates,   September.    1950,   to   June, 
1964,  total  months.  45  months. 
Estimated  funds   borrowed,   $2,500. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Harold  A.  Lkrch. 

Akron,  Ohio, 
Apra  19,  1966. 
Representative  WnxiAic  H.  Atres, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Room  2387, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sot:  In  reply  to  your  request  for 
information  on  veterans  who  attended  col- 
lege between  QI.  bills  without  education 
benefits  from  either,  I  am  sending  the  perti- 
nent data  on  myself. 

I  served  In  the  United  States  Air  Force 
from  September,  1956  to  October,  1956,  re- 
ceiving an  honorable  discharge.  I  attended 
the  State  University  ot  Iowa  from  September, 
19«a  to  Aufust,  1965,  graduating  with  a 
baocmlauTMits  degree.     In  the  course  of  ob- 


taining my  degree,  I  found  need  of  borrow- 
ing $5,600.00. 

May  I  also  take  this  oppcHtunlty  to  strongly 
object  to  the  published  remark  of  one  Wash- 
ington official  who  stated  that  a  provision  for 
benefits  to  those,  like  myself,  who  have  al- 
ready attended  college,  would  only  result  in 
"another  beer  bust".  I  find  tlUs  grossly  un- 
just, not  only  to  those  of  us  who  also  worked 
Jobs  for  many  hours  a  week  to  make  ends 
meet,  but  also  to  our  wives  and  children  who 
worked  and  otherwise  endured  the  hard- 
ships we  had  to  be  content  with  In  pursuing 
a  higher  education. 

Much  continued  success  In  your  fine  ef- 
forts to  aid  the  "cold  war"  G.I. 

I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edwin  L.  Bucenhacen. 

April  18,  1966. 
Hon.  William  H.  Atres, 
Room  2367. 

Raybum  House  Office  Bulding, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  statement 
published  in  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  I  am 
wTltlng  to  inform  you  of  my  financial  condi- 
tion resulting  from  college  loans. 

I  entered  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
on  June  20,  1956,  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged as  a  sergeant  on  April  1,  1959.  My 
total  period  of  active  duty  was  2  years,  9 
months,  and  11  days. 

I  then  entered  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  from  which  I  re- 
ceived a  B  S.  1962  and  an  M.B.A.  in  1965. 

To  complete  my  education,  I  incurred  a 
debt  of  $4450.00.  To  date,  I  have  paid  a 
total  of  $350.00  on  these  loans.  It  will  be  at 
least  seven  years  before  I  am  able  to  complete 
payment  of  my  college  debts. 

If  any  documentation  of  my  education 
debts,  education,  or  military  service  would 
help  our  cause,  please  let  me  know.  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  you  photostatic  copies  of  all 
pertinent  documents. 
Sincerely, 

John  O.  Matet. 

Barberton,  Ohio,  April  17, 1966. 
Representative  William  H.  Atres, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear    Sir:    The    following    Is    Information 

-   covering  my  service  record  which  may  be  of 

benefit    to    you    concerning    your    proposed 

amendment    to    the    recently    enacted    G.I. 

Bill. 

Name :  David  Thomas  Rouch. 

Service:  U.S.A.F.  (Serial  No.  AF  15578413): 
Active  dates,  3  Sept.  1957  to  23  Nov.  1960; 
(early  release  when  returned  from  overseas, 
originally  a  4-yeaj'  enlistment. 

Honorable  dlsch:  2  Sept.  1963. 

Highest   rating:    Airman  First  Class. 

College:  University  of  Akron,  Sept.  1961  to 
present.  I  graduate  with  the  Bachelor's  De- 
gree In  Electrical  Engineering  this  coming 
June. 

Present  outstanding  debts  due  to  college 
expenses : 

A.  Approximately  $2,000  00  to  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  the  NDSL  Program. 

B.  Approximately  $1,500.00  to  assorted  rela- 
tives. 

C.  In  addition,  I  will  be  totally  broke  on 
graduation  day,  by  anyone's  standards. 

Of  Interest: 

1.  The  University  of  Akron  Engineering 
School  is  a  Co-operative  5  year  program.  My 
Co-operative  work  was  spent  with  the  U.S. 
Depsj-tment  of  Defense  at  Ft.  Geo.  G.  Meade, 
Md. — a  total  time  of  1  year.  In  4  split 
semesters. 

2.  The  most  unhappy  thing  about  the  new 
GI  bin  Is  that  I  will  be  paying  back  my 
National  Defense  Student  Loans,  while  the 
government  will  be  paying  out  to  people 
who  were  in  service  at  the  same  time  as  I — 
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rather  a  punishment  for  Incentive,  don't  you 
think?  ' 

Finally,  and  perhaps  oddly  enough,  I  have 
elected  to  continue  In  government  service, 
and  will  be  moving  to  the  Washington,  D.C, 
area  shortly  after  graduation.  If  I  may  be 
of  further  assUtance,  please  feel  free  to  con- 
tact me  here  at  my  Barberton  address. 
Respectfully; 

David  T.  Rouch. 

Manlits,  N.Y.,  May  3, 1966 
Hon.  William  H.  Ayres. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  read  with  Interest  a  column 
by  Ruth  Montgomery  In  the  May  2nd  is- 
sue of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal.  The 
article  discussed  your  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Cold  War  G.I.  Bill. 

Since  I  am  one  of  those  veterans  (USMC 
1956-1958)  who  took  the  InltlaOve  to  go  to 
college,  I  am  directly  affected  by  your  bill 
and  welcome  it. 

I  am  currently  repaying  $3,500.00  In  loans 
from  the  Federal  and  New  York  State  Gov- 
ernments, have  been  for  four  years  and  will 
be  for  six  years  more. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  your  bUl  belwt 
passed?  What  can  I  do  to  help?  Is  the 
American  Legion  for  or  against  It? 

Please  keep  me  Informed  of  the  progress 
of  your  bill.  I'    6  «« 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  W.  Newland. 

Akron,  Ohio, 

„  May  1,  1966. 

Representative  William  H.  Atres, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building, 
Room  2367,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Atres:  I  am  a  military  veteran 
from  the  14th  district  of  Akron,  presently 
attending  college.  The  following  la  infor- 
mation In  answer  to  the  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
nal article  (April  15th)  regarding  your 
amendment  to  the  new  GI  bill— to  cover  vet- 
erans not  covered  in  the  new  bill 

Air  Force  Service,  from  February  1960  to 
November   1963    (an   early  out  for  college) 

College,  from  January  1964  to  June  1966 

Money  borrowed  for  education,  $1  000 
Yours  truly, 

Gerald  W.  Snyder. 

Reynoldsburg,  Ohio, 
_  May  10,  1966. 

Representative  William  H.  Atres, 
Congressional  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  an  ex-GI  who  served  in  the 
period  1965  to  1959  and  later  went  on  to 
obtain  a  couple  of  degrees  at  my  own  ex- 
pense. I'd  be  delighted  to  just  be  able  to 
trade  off  borrowed  money  (National  Educa- 
t  onal  Defense  Loan)  against  accrued  educa- 
tional benefits  under  the  new  "GI  bill." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  W.  Miller. 

Westehville,  Ohio, 
_„  „  May  11, 1966. 

U.S.  Repre-sentative  William  H.  Atres 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wUh  to  lend  whatever  support 
I  can  to  your  proposed  addition  to  the  new 
GI.  Education  BUI  which  goes  Into  effect 
June  1,  1966.  I  understand  that  thU  addi- 
tion woiUd  make  It  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  reimburse  those  Individuals  who 
served  In  the  armed  forces  since  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  previous  GJ.  Bill  and  who  then 
went  on  to  college  totally  at  their  own 
expense. 

I  served  in  the  army  from  August  1959 
until  August,  1961.  Shortly  after  my  re- 
lease I  returned  to  college  and  completed 
my  education  for  a  bachelor  degree  in 
Mechanical  Engineering  totally  at  my  own 


expense.  I  was  forced  to  borrow  money  and 
work  part-time  in  order  to  support  myself 
my  wife  and  two  children  during  the  27 
months  it  took  to  complete  my  education. 
I  have  been  out  of  school  now  for  16  montha 
and  I  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  pay  off 
these  school  loans. 

1  would  like  to  be  kept  Informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  your  proposed  addition  to  the 
G.I.  Bljl.  Needless  to  say,  I  will  apply  for 
these  benefits  if  and  when  the  funds  are 
available. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  L.  Gensler. 

Watne,  Pa., 

„    „.  May  2. 1966. 

Mr.  William  H.  Atres, 

House  of  Representatives,  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Today  I  read  an  item  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  concerning  the  GI 
Educational  BlU  that  wUl  be  Introduced  this 
week. 

My  husband  and  I  were  very  disappointed 
when  we  learned  that  the  present  bill  will 
not  help  us  until  June  1,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  retroactive  payments.  He  hopes 
to  graduate  In  December  of  this  year  At 
that  time  we  will  still  owe  approximately 
$2500  balance  on  a  loan  of  $4500. 

Immediately  after  his  Naval  release,  Nor- 
man entered  Vlllanova  Univ.  He  worked 
eight  hours  at  night  and  attended  full  Ume 
day  school,  meanwhile  traveling  from  West- 
mont,  N.J.  to  Vlllanova,  Pa.  dally.  As  a 
result,  his  grades  suffered. 

We  married  early  In  1965  and  he  changed 
to  evening  school.  I  was  to  continue  work- 
ing in  order  to  relieve  his  financial  burden 
This  plan  failed,  because  we  soon  learned 
that  we  were  expecting.  Previously,  I  had 
discontinued  my  hospitalization  to  save 
money.  Therefore  we  had  to  make  another 
loan  to  meet  the  hospiui,  obstetrical,  and 
baby  clothing  costs. 

We  have  a  little  baby  now  and  our  ex- 
penses have  risen  further.  Our  budget  is 
so  close  that  after  the  bills  are  paid  we 
seldom  have  $1.00  In  coin  left  to  last  tUl  the 
next  pay. 

It  may  seem  selfish  of  me  but  I  don't  want 
to  leave  my  baby  until  he  Is  at  least  three 
years  of  age.  If  l  don't  work,  we  will  be 
hampered  by  this  loan  for  3%  years  This 
Is  money  that  could  help  to  buy  a  home  for 
us.  A  three  room  apartment  U  not  very 
large,  especially  with  an  active  growing  child 
Norman  would  Uke  to  go  on  to  graduate 
school  for  a  masters  degree.  ThU  situa- 
tion has  so  depressed  him,  that  I  don't  know 
If  he  win. 

I  do  not  ask  for  sympathy  by  writing  this 
letter.  I  hope  that  I  have  presented  the 
need  for  such  a  Bill  as  you  are  presenting 
There  probably  are  many  similar  stories  and 
I  am  sure  that  If  the  Congressmen  knew 
some  of  them  they  would  realize  what  a 
blessing  this  BUI  wUl  be. 
^  Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  Good 

Sincerely, 

Priscilla  Ppizenmateh. 
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clal  going  too  rough  and  were  forced  to  quit 
school.  These  years  cannot  of  course  be  made 
up,  and  the  debts  are  stiu  very  much  with 
us.  ■The  lack  of  a  GI  bUl  changed  many  lives 
for  the  worse. 

The  Image  of  a  peacetime  veteran  who  be- 
lieves that  the  nation  owes  him  educational 
benefits  U  hardly  attractive.  Most  of  us  for- 
got our  complaints  and  did  v/hat  we  had  to 
do  to  get  through  coUege.  Nevertheless 
Elsenhower's  cancellation  of  the  G.I.  Bill  and 
the  concurrent  drop  in  draft  calls  worked 
a  tremendous  Inequity  on  those  who  had  to 
serve  and,  In  addition,  subsequently  to  work 
their  way  through  college.  I  look  at  my  col- 
leagues now,  and  I  see  dozens  who  never  had 
to  give  a  day  to  military  service.  Pew  are  In 
debt;  fewer  stUl  would  probably  be  In  favor  of 
a  bill  such  as  yours. 

If  your  blU  U  passed,  many  peacetime  vet- 
erans would  be  be  given  a  fresh  start  In  life 
I  have  my  doubts  about  the  bUl's  chances 
Probably  the  dollar  sign  will  be  chosen  before 
the  human  being.  But  this  letter  simply  ex- 
presses the  thanks  of  one  veterjan  for  your 
concern  and  for  yoiu-  courage  in  offering  such 
a  bin.  I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  peacetime  veterans  In 
thanking  yox;.  Your  bill,  if  passed  would 
be  Just. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  L.  Holmes. 


College  or  William  and  Mart, 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  May  3.  1966 
The  Honorable  Willlam  H.  Athes 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Atres:  I  was  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  read  (in  the  Philadel- 
phia inquirer  tor  May  2)  of  your  proposal  to 
make  the  cold-war  GI.  BUl  retroactive  for 
veterans  who  have  already  completed  college 

Many  of  us  hoped— in  vain— for  such  a  bUl 
In  the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's.  Because 
It  remained  unpassed,  we  worked  and  bor- 
rowed our  way  through  coUege.  By  so  doing 
we  added  years  and  additional  loss  of  income 
to  the  time  spent  In  school.  Many  peacetime 
veterans  found  the  peychologlcal  and  flnan- 


The  ReTUioiii$tt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  getting  at  the  truth  of  any  situation  is 
hampered  by  the  tendency  of  so  many 
people  who  attempt  to  make  the  facts 
fit  their  preconceived  conclusions 

We  frequently  find  persons  who  de- 
base the  fine  art  of  history  by  telling  the 
story  the  way  they  want  to  hear  it.    An 
editorial  from  today's  Washington  Post 
refers  to  one  such  incident,  which  can 
only  increase  the  confusion  about  Red 
China  and  the  distrust  of  those  who  seek 
to  alter  our  attitude  toward  Peking: 
The  Revisionists 
Some  of  the  critics  of  American  policy  in 
South  Vietnam,  In  order  to  prove  the  Chinese 
Communists   devoid   of   aggressive   purpose 
have  been  trying  to  rewrite  the  history  of  the 
last  20  years. 

A  notable  example  of  this  kind  of  double- 
think Is  an  article  entitled:  "Chinese  Aggres- 
sion: Myth  or  Menace,"  written  by  Charles 
S.  BurchUI,  printed  by  The  Study  Group  on 
China  Policy  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  circu- 
lated by  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee office  In  Seattle. 

He  begins  his  proof  of  Chinese  virtue  with 
the  Korean  War  and  produces  a  rewrite  of 
that  episode  that  U  an  affront  to  scholar- 
ship, an  outrage  to  history  and  a  triumph  of 
double-think  that  even  transcends  the  facil-  ' 
Ity  of  the  Soviet  rewrlters  who  do  over  Soviet 
history  to  suit  annual  alteraUons  of  policy 
"On  May  30,  1950,"  he  writes,  "the  govern- 
ment of  Syngman  Rhee  In  South  Korea  was 
decisively    defeated    in    a    general    election 
winning  only  49  out  of  219  seats." 

The  election  actually  resulted  In  the  ejec- 
tion of  133  Independents,  46  Rhee  minority 
party  members  and  31  members  of  minority 
parties  opposed  to  Rhee.  In  the  previous 
election   85   Independents   were   elected,    55 
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Syngman  Rhee  followers.  38  Korean  Demo- 
crat Party  candidates  and  33  from  minor 
partlea.  So  the  Rhee  party  support  dropped 
from  55  to  46 — but  the  cocaitlon  that  had 
previously  ruled  then  re-elected  P.  H.  Shln- 
Icky.  chairman  of  the  Assembly,  and  went  on 
to  form  the  government  that  ran  the  Korean 
War.  So  Rhee's  coalition  regime  was  not 
"decisively  defeated'"  but  continued  to  com- 
mand a  ruling  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

Then,  says  Mr.  BurchUl.  "John  Poster 
Dulles  flew  to  Korea,  and  on  June  19  (1950) 
addreosed  the  South  Korean  National  Assem- 
bly, pledging  continued  American  aid,  but 
only  if  Sj/ngman  Rhee't  minority  govern- 
ment continued  in  potoer." 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  John  Poster  Dulles, 
as  a  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Stat«,  did  address  the  Assembly  and  did 
pledge  American  aid — but  he  did  not  say  one 
word  about  making  that  aid  contingent  on 
the  continued  rule  of  Syngman  Rhee  or  on 
^ny  other  political  decision  In  South  Korea. 
Without  condition  of  any  kind,  he  promised, 
"The  American  people  give  you  their  support, 
both  moral  and  material,  consistent  with 
your  own  respect  and  yoxir  primary  depend- 
ence on  your  own  effort."  There  is  not  a 
single  word  In  this  address  about  continuing 
the  Rhee  government. 

Then  came  the  Invasion  from  the  North. 
By  all  competent  accounts  the  North  Ko- 
reans attacked  the  South,  but  Dr.  BurchtU 
finds  the  genesis  shrouded  in  obscurity.  He 
is  not  sure  who  attacked  first.    He  says : 

"Both  sections  bad  large  armies,  equipped 
and  trained  by  their  foreign  sponsors.  How- 
ever the  soutRem  army  showed  little  willing- 
ness to  flght  for  the  government  that  had 
been  repudiated.  The  northern  army  en- 
countered little  resistance  from  the  southern 
forces,  and  there  was  no  popular  opposition 
to  Its  advance." 

Actually,  a  heavily  armored  North  Korean 
force  of  more  than  154,000.  with  242  Soviet- 
made  T-34  tanks,  1900  heavy  weapons  and 
ail  military  planes,  attacked  by  surprise  the 
force  of  South  Korea  (nimiberlng  100.000  at 
the  start  of  the  war  but  only  recently  ex- 
panded from  a  aS.OOO-man  constabulary) 
and  equipped  with  no  tanks.  20  armored  cars, 
700  guns  and  33  light  planes.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  lightly  armed  South  Korean  con- 
stabulary was  no  match  for  the  North  Korean 
armored  force  and  fell  back  clear  to  the 
Pusan  perimeter  before  It  could  regroup. 

Although  the  United  Nations  repeatedly 
branded  the  later  intervention  by  300.000 
Chinese  Communists  as  "aggression."  this 
Invasion  from  China  is  dismissed  by  Burchlll 
as  a  response  to  U.N.  actions,  proven  by  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  forces  were  promptly 
withdrawn  after  the  cease  fire. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Korean  War  may  be 
obscure  to  Mr.  Burchlll,  but  to  competent 
historians  there  was  no  obscurity.  Palrbank, 
Relschauer  and  Craig,  in  their  East  Asia:  the 
Modem  Trana formation,  say  of  the  start  of 
the  war:  "The  North  Korean  surprise  attack 
on  June  25.  1950.  was  at  once  condemned  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  .  .  . 
un<\pr  the  well-prepared  North  Korean  as- 
sault, the  outnumbered  Korean-American 
forces  initially  were  forced  back  southeast  of 
the  Naktong  River."  Writing  In  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  October.  1950.  John  K.  Palrbank 
said :  "Our  military  resistance  to  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea  has  been  entirely  neces- 
sary and  unavoidable  .  .  ." 

It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  those  who 
wish  to  dissent  politically  to  try  to  change 
the  history  of  the  future;  but  their  efforts  to 
change  the  history  of  the  past  In  order  to 
absolve  the  Chinese  Communists  of  the 
odium  of  prevloTis  aggression  will  not  deceive 
or  mislead,  any  informed  person  In  the  West. 
Palrbank  estimates  the  Chinese  had  900.000 
casualties  In  the  Korean  War.  They  were  not 
engaged  in  peaceful  demonstrations  at  the 
time. 

The  Study  Group  on  China  Policy  says  it 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "raising  the 
level  in  Canada  of  knowledge  and  debate  on 


China."  The  circulation  of  a  farago  of  fic- 
tion and  nonsense  such  as  this  will  hardly 
accomplish  that  purpose.  And  the  American 
Priends  Service  Committee,  by  disseminating 
such  a  distorted  version  of  the  past,  casts 
doubt  upon  its  view  of  the  present. 


Dr.  Marjorie  Babcock  Robertson  To  Close 
Distinguished  Career  With  Hawaii  Prep 
School 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  few  experiences  in  life  that  can  equal 
the  satisfaction  that  one  derives  from 
having  actively  participated  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  educational  institution, 
and  the  sense  of  fulfillment  must  be  twice 
as  great  when  one  has  also  been  able 
to  carry  out  personal  convictions  with 
resf)ect  to  the  principles  of  education. 
Such  a  fortunate  educator  is  Mrs.  Mar- 
jorie Babcock  Robertson,  administrative 
assistant  of  Hawaii  Preparatory  Academy 
in  Waimea.  Hawaii.  Mrs.  Robertson  is 
leaving  the  academy  at  the  end  of  this 
school  year  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
academy,  with  her  assistance,  has 
hurdled  its  most  difficult  years. 

The  satisfaction  of  having  been  a  part 
of  the  preparatory  school's  formative 
years  was  related  to  reporter  Mary  Cooke 
of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson came  to  this  academy  in  1954  as 
an  administrative  assistant  to  capable 
Headmaster  James  M.  Taylor,  formerly 
of  the  well  known  Choate  School  In 
Wallingford,  Conn.  Her  duties  were  all 
the  more  challenging  because  she  shared 
Headmaster  Taylors  academic  and  dis- 
ciplinary philosophy.  She  recalled  with 
nostalgia  the  hectic  years  when  her  job 
description  might  have  been  best  de- 
scribed as  that  of  a  campus  "swamper." 
She  was  everything — supply  clerk,  sub- 
stitute teacher,  nurse,  chauffeur,  delivery 
lady,  organ  player,  publicity  director, 
social  director,  errand  girl  and  dieti- 
tian— to  name  a  few. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson succeeded  in  her  various  jobs  "be- 
cause of"  or  "in  spite  of"  her  background 
of  education  and  experience.  She  not 
only  has  a  Ph.  D.  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  authored  and  coauthored  two 
books  on  psychology,  but  she  also  has 
been  a  fiill  professor  of  psychology  and 
associate  director  of  the  psychological 
clinic  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Her  unfaltering  devotion  through  the 
most  difficult  years  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Today,  the  school  which  she  has  so  lov- 
ingly nurtured  Is  sought  after  by  many 
parents  and  boaats  a  nearly  complete 
new  plant.  It  has  an  enrollment  of  227 
students,  and  employs  19  full-time  teach- 
ers. Mrs.'  Robertson  revealed  her  un- 
selfish concern  for  the  academy  when 
she  said  of  her  retirement: 

The  school  U  in  good  hands.  The  pioneer- 
ing Is  through  now.  I  dont  worry  about  M 
any  more. 


Reporter  Mary  Cooke's  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  Star-Bulletin 
and  Advertiser  of  May  8,  1966.  traces 
Mr.  Robertson's  10  years  with  the  Hawaii 
Preparatory  Academy.  I  am  happy  to 
submit  the  article  for  inclusion  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  serve  to  inspire  others  in  the  field 
of  education: 

HPA  Administrator  Retires:  She  Helped  a 

School  Grow  Strong 

(By  Mary  Cooke) 

Mother's  Day  this  year  marks  a  milestone 
In  the  career  of  Big  Islander  Marjorie  Bab- 
cock Robertson. 

She  Is  about  to  write  "finis"  to  a  10-year 
adventure  In  mothercraft  in  which  her  role 
was  to  nurture  a  school. 

After  June  graduation  services  at  Hawaii 
Preparatory  Academy  in  Waimea,  Hawaii. 
Mrs.  Robertson  will  leave  her  poBt  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Academy  Headmaster 
James  M.  Taylor. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  tireless  effort, 
conviction  and  tilting  against  odds  that 
threatened  to  overwhelm  an  ideal. 

IN    GOOD    HANDS 

Sitting  behind  her  desk  In  the  new  Acad- 
emy administration  building,  Mrs.  Robertson 
spoke  in  concise  terms. 

"The  school  is  in  good  hands.  The  pioneer- 
ing is  through  now.  I  don't  worry  about  it 
any  more,"  she  said  with  characteristic  di- 
rectness, beneath  which  lies  an  abundance 
of  human  warmth  and  Inspiration. 

Her  light-timbered  voice  reflects  a  modest, 
sensitive  nature  and  her  quick,  easy  choice 
of  words  Is  a  measure  of  her  academic  back- 
ground. 

Throughout  the  interview,  repeating  itself 
like  a  leit-motif,  one  simple  fact  came 
through  strong  and  clear.  It  was  that  she 
cared  enormously  what  happened  to  an  idea, 
a  principle  in  education. 

Ten  years  ago  the  school  she  cherished, 
which  embodied  this  Idea  and  principle,  was 
about  to  go  under.  Today,  on  its  Kohala 
foothills  campus  adjacent  to  Parker  Ranch, 
it  has  a  nearly-completed  new  plant,  227 
students  and  a  full-time  faculty  of   19. 

"It's  a  source  of  great  pride,  a  very  thrill- 
ing experience,  to  see  a  thing  like  this  de- 
velop." she  said.  "I  wouldn't  leave  now  un- 
less I  thought  things  were  'over  the  hump.'  " 

riXST     TEARS 

In  1949,  the  school  had  come  Into  being  as 
the  Hawaii  Episcopal  Academy.  Mrs.  Robert- 
son and  ber  husband,  the  late  William  P. 
Robertson  who  was  manager  of  Hamakua 
Mill  Co.,  were  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

Little  noticed,  the  Academy  barely  had 
survived  five  difficult  years  until  1954  when 
James  M.  Taylor  of  Choate  School  in  Wall- 
ingford.  Conn.,  accepted  both  the  challenge 
and  the  Headmostershlp  and  moved  to  Ha- 
waii. He  began  work  with  a  student  body  of 
21  and  a  faculty  of  six. 

Under  his  vigorous  and  uncompromising 
leadership,  "Kamuela,"  as  the  school  began 
to  be  known,  became  an  exciting  new  ele- 
ment in  the  Island-wide  community. 

Parents  were  talking. 

Weary  mothers  and  fathers,  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  of  a  two-generation-long 
timidity  about  "inhibiting"  children,  now 
spoke  of  "character,"  "conduct,"  "firmness," 
"high  demands"  and  "standards." 

They  rejoiced  with,  and  seconded  the  Head- 
master when  he  said,  "How  often  we  see  the 
quick  and  delighted  response  of  teenagers 
to  assured,  competent,  adult  leadership.  And 
I  include  some  previously  noted  for  their 
defiance  of  authority." 

a     STRONGHOLD 

Sink  or  swim,  Taylor  had  made  It  clear  that 
the  trled-and-tlred  concept  of  "permlsslve- 
neos"  had  no  place  in  bis  academic  or  dis- 
ciplinary philosophy. 
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Never  one  to  pull  his  punches,  he  looked 
upon  the  young  Academy  under  his  leader- 
ship as  "one  of  the  last  strongholds  In  Amer- 
ica today  for  the  disciplined  individual  and 
the  building  of  men  with  strong  characters. 

"I  beheve  It  is  up  to  the  educators  to  In- 
still and  back  up  proper  moral  values,"  he 
declared. 

So  believed  Mrs.  Robertson. 

In  a  swift  train  of  events  in  1956  she  was 
widowed  and  her  only  son.  Ian,  left  for 
Choate  School.  That  fall,  she  began  her 
work  for  the  Academy.  She  became  its 
trouble  shooter,  its  swing  shift  relief  workers, 
its  anchor  to  windward. 

HELP     NEEDED 

At  that  time,  there  was  no  parents'  asso- 
ciation to  give  the  school  a  helping  hand. 
Its  physical  assets  were  negligible,  and 
boarding  students,  faculty  members,  kitchen, 
dining  room  and  laundry  facilities  were 
crowded  into  a  quadrangle  of  old  World  War 
II  cane-walled  barrack  in  the  town  of 
Kamuela. 

The  Headmaster  and  faculty  did  triple 
duty  In  teaching,  coaching  athletics  and 
supervising  study  halls.  Mrs.  Taylor  super- 
vised the  housekeeping  and  meal  planning. 

The  first  three  years  Mrs.  Roberston  worked 
for  It,  the  Academy  could  not  afford  to  pay 
her  a  salary.  There  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  Job  description. 

But  Just  as  a  good  mother  guards,  tends 
and  encourages  the  young,  and  works  to 
overcome  handicaps  that  might  limit  a 
child's  development,  so  Mrs.  Robertson  ap- 
plied her  energy  and  talents  to  the  growth 
potential  of  this  young  school  when  It  was 
struggling  for  exlstance. 

the   day's   work 

■I  guess  you  might  say  I  was  the  campus 
'swamper',"  she  said. 

She  ordered  supplies,  checked  invoices,  de- 
livered meat  from  Honokaa  to  the  school 
kitchen,  looked  after  the  sick  and  took  ailing 
boys  to  the  hospital. 

She  baby  sat  for  faculty  wives  who  tutored 
students  In  French.  She  did  substitute 
teaching  and  supervised  the  college  admis- 
sions testing  and  counseling  program. 

She  took  study  halls,  coached  students  in 
remedial  reading  and  spelling,  cleaned  the 
library,  played  the  organ  for  chapel  wrote 
Academy  publicity,  looked  after  its  insur- 
ance, helped  arrange  dances  and  ran  er- 
rands. 

Cramped  though  they  were,  faculty,  stu- 
denU  and  staff  achieved  a  standard  of 
healthy  living  and  thinking,  rapport  and  aca- 
demic performance  that  caused  more  and 
more  parents,  far  and  near,  to  seek  admission 
for  their  sons. 

Enrollment  climbed  to  capacity  and  the 
waiting  list  grew  longer.  But  though  the 
worth  of  the  school  had  been  demonstrated. 
Its  facilities  were  so  overburdened  that  the 
questions  pondered  by  its  directors  were, 
"How  long  can  it  survive  without  expand- 
ing?" and  "How  can  it  expand  without 
funds?" 

CRUCIAL  TIMES 

Looking  back  on  the  lean  years.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson gave  large  credit  for  the  ultimate 
growth  of  the  Academy  to  "the  parents  who 
thought  enough  of  the  principle  Involved 
that  they  were  willing  to  send  us  their  boys 
in  those  early  years." 

She  said  that  during  the  crucial  1956-57 
school  year,  when  each  week's  work  was  fin- 
ished, she  used  to  drive  to  Kona  for  the  week- 
end, but  the  fate  of  the  Academy  was  always 
in  her  thoughts. 

"I  knew  the  school  was  good,"  she  said.  "I 
used  to  drive  with  tears  streaming  down  be- 
cause, wlthoirt  support,  it  couldn'  t  continue. 
And  there  was  no  money. 

"Mr.  Taylor,  probably  one  of  the  great 
Headmasters  in  America,  had  good  offers  to 
go  elsewhere,  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
Academy  would  end." 

The  turning  point  came  In  January,  1957, 
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when  Theo.  H.  Davles  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  C. 
Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  offered  the  Academy  Its 
first  major  financial  support. 

"Since  then,  the  school  has  grown  strong," 
she  said.  "Little  by  little,  the  staff  has  in- 
creased and  others  have  taken  on  many  of 
the  things  I  used  to  do." 

DREAM    COME    TRUE 

She  led  the  way  from  her  office  through  the 
reception  hall  where  a  group  of  boys  waited 
for  interviews.  All  of  them  rose  as  we  en- 
tered the  hall  and  one  stepped  forward  to 
open  the  lanal  door  for  us. 

Outside.  Mrs.  Robertson  remarked,  "I  do 
no  disciplining,  but  they  treat  me  as  If  I  were 
made  of  glass.  I  don't  think  I've  ever  had  a 
boy  be  rude  to  me  here." 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  a  school  bus 
carrj'ing  one  of  the  Academy  athletic  teams 
climbed  the  hill  toward  the  domltories. 
Above,  on  a  bright  green  hillside  a  boy  was 
rounding  up  several  head  of  horses,  and  be- 
low, another  group  was  practicing  polo. 

Clustered  in  groups  over  the  rolling  pasture 
land  were  the  Academy's  three  lava  stone  and 
frame  dormitories,  library,  classrooms  with 
science  complex,  four  tennis  courts,  track  and 
football  field  and  the  sites  of  the  new  chapel 
and  gymnasium. 

Between  the  units,  more  boys  in  checkered 
woolen  shirts,  slacks  and  Jackets  strode  across 
the  grassy  ranges. 

It  was  a  scene  that  bespoke  a  dream  come 
true,  one  that  Mrs.  Robertson  will  miss  when 
she  leaves.  But  her  comment  was  not  senti- 
mental. She  said,  quite  simply.  "I'm  devoted 
to  these  boys.  They've  kept  me  busy  while 
my  own  child  was  away." 

DISTINGUISHED    CAREER 

Her  immediate  plan  after  retirement  is  a 
reunion  with  her  son,  Ian,  a  Yale  graduate 
who  will  take  his  law  degree  at  UCLA  this 
June. 

After  HPA  graduation,  she  will  return  to 
her  home  In  K6na.  Beyond  that,  she  has  no 
plans  for  the  future. 

But  looking  back  on  what  Marjorie  Robert- 
son has  already  accomplished,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  major  part  of  her  life  work  has  been 
in  pioneer  efforts  toward  gearing  human  be- 
ings for  effective  living. 

The  decade  she  spent  in  helping  to 
strengthen  the  Academy  was  one  of  many 
achievements  In  a  career  of  distinguished 
community  service. 

Before  her  marriage,  as  Dr.  Marjorie  Bab- 
cock. she  worked  16  years  at  the  Psychological 
Clinic  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  as  research 
assistant,  associate  psychologist,  assistant 
professor  and  full  professor  of  psychology  at 
the  UH.  and  associate  director  of  the  Clinic. 

She  is  the  author  of  "Applications  of 
Clinical  Psychology  in  Hawaii."  and,  with  Dr. 
Stanley  D.  Porteus  she  co-authored  the  book, 
"Temperament  and  Race." 

Mrs.  Robertson  received  her  Ph.  D.  at  Co- 
lumbia University  and  is  almember  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  and  was  one  of  the 
first  people  in  Hawaii  to  be  named  a  Diplo- 
mat* in  Clinical  Psychology  by  the  American 
Board  of  Examiners  in  Professional  Psy- 
chology. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Amendments  of 
1966 


the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend its  protection  to  additional  employ- 
eee,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Waggonner]. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  a  question. 

In  establishing  criteria  for  eligibility 
to  participate  in  this  exemption,  is  there 
to  be  an  age  limit? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  No,  there  is 
not  to  be  an  age  limit,  but  it  is  really 
designed  for  the  youngsters  who  go  out 
in  the  summertime.  There  is  no  age 
limit  set  up  in  the  amendment 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 


SPEECH 


HON.  JOE  D.  WAGGOJJNER,  JR. 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Bauee  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
oonalderaaon  the  bill  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend 


Tennesseans  Look  at  the  Rising  Cost  of 
Living 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  QtHLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  living  is  a  great  concern  to  us 
and  to  our  people,  and  it  is  appropriate 
that  lengthy  discussion  be  given  to  this 
matter. 

In  recent  weeks,  this  topic  has  been 
discussed  in  practically  every  newspaper 
in  my  district. 

I  believe  these  statements  should  be 
studied.  Therefore,  I  am  Inserting  sev- 
eral of  these  editorials  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  for  the  readers 
of  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Knoxvllle  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
May  22,  1966] 
Rising  Costs 

Almost  everything  costs  more  than  it  used 
to.  Some  prices  lapse  occasionally,  but 
eventually  rise  again.  Overall,  the  cost  of 
living  has  been  on  a  steady  course — upward. 

The  Government  each  month  averages  out 
the  price  fluctuations  for  a  cross-section  of 
personal  expenses,  and  comes  up  with  com- 
parisons for  previous  month*,  with  a  rare 
exception  here  and  there,  prices  in  general 
have  been  climbing  every  month  for  years 
now. 

What  you  could  buy,  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis,  for  $10  in  1957-1959  now  costs 
$11.25. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  this,  not 
necessarily  happy  about  It. 

But  In  the  Government's  latest  report  (for 
April)  there  Is  one  note  that  points  up  a 
vital  contributor  to  the  general  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living. 

In  April,  the  Consumers'  Price  Index  rose 
four-tenths  of  1  percent.  Arnold  Chase,  as- 
sistant commissioner  of  labor  statistics,  says 
the  Increase  would  have  been  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  if  the  Government  had 
not  restored  the  excise  taxes  on  telephone 
calls  and  new  cars,  which  had  been  reduced  * 
only  last  January.  V 

There  were  Increases  in  the  prices  of  shoes 
used  cars,  clothing,  medical  services  and 
many  other  things.  But  the  price  of  Govern- 
ment figures  in  all  of  these,  as  well  as  in 
the  direct  taxes  on  consumers,  such  as  sales 
taxes  on  phone  calls. 
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Along  with  the  trend  In  higher  Interest 
rates,  the  cc«t  of  mortgages  went  up  That's 
a  part  of  the  cost  erf  living,  too.  of  course. 
But  Interest  rates  are  rising,  for  one  reason, 
because  the  Oovernment  spends  so  much 
and  borrows  so  much.  The  Government  con- 
stantly Is  In  the  money  market,  bidding 
against  other  demands  for  loans. 

This  can  be  blamed  only  fractionally  on 
the  Vietnam  war. 

If  the  Government  would  slow  down  on 
some  of  Its  other  spending.  It  could  mate- 
rUUy  affect  the  Inflationary  trend. 

(Prom     the      Claiborne      County      (Tenn.) 

Progress.  May  19.  1906 1 

Don't    Bb    an    East    Mabx 

Taxes  and  cost  of  living  are  going  to  be  a 
major  worry  of  the  present  generation  and 
th*lr  children.  The  taxes  they  have  to  pay 
either  directly  or  through  withholding  a  levy 
on  their  Incomes  must  be  p<ild  ahead  of  their 
bread  and  butter. 

Taxes  are  a  necessary  burden  In  our  ex- 
panding and  progressive  society.  Just  as  mod- 
em convenclences  become  necessary  In  our 
changing  standards  of  living.  But  there  Is  a 
point  In  both  government  and  family  spend- 
ing, where  desires  have  to  be  balanced 
against  Income  and  ability  to  pay. 

It  Is  p*rt  ot  our  political  picture  for  candi- 
dates for  oflJoe  and  our  representatives  in 
(fovemment.  in  order  to  obtain  public  favor, 
to  promise  the  people  all  manner  of  public 
largess  In  return  for  their  support.  But  It  Is 
seldom  menUoned  that  the  people  will  have 
to  pay  in  taxes  for  the  beneficence  of  the 
politicians. 

The  situation  Is  like  installment  buying, 
where  Inducements  are  so  appealing  that  the 
burden  of  payments  can  sink  the  family  ship 
before  Incocne  has  grown  to  meet  obligations. 

It  Is  Just  as  Important  for  the  people  to 
vote  "No"  to  extravagant  and  unneoe««Bry. 
but  appealing  political  schemes  for  which 
they  will  have  to  pay.  aa  It  Is  for  them  to 
say  "No"  to  personal  spending  beyond  their 
means. 

[Prom  the  Jonesboro  (Tenn.l   Herald  & 

Tribune.  May  18-34.  1966] 

No  SoasTTroTX  loa  iNncarrT 

Eventually,  every  housewife,  every  wage 
earner,  every  social  security  pensioner,  will 
learn  that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  financial  Integrity  of  government 
and  the  price  of  groceries.  When  you  read, 
as  you  do  almost  dally  now.  of  the  cost  of 
living  hitting  new  record  highs.  It  seems  to 
be  customary  to  Include  in  the  report  an 
"explanation"  of  the  latest  price  increase. 
Often  It  has  to  do  with  weather  (crop  fail- 
ures), vagaries  of  supply  and  demand  or 
some  other  special  situation. 

The  blunt  tnith  Is  that  this  is  Just  so  much 
nonsense.  The  special  situations  having  to 
do  with  the  functioning  of  the  free  market 
have  not  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar  by  over 
half  In  the  space  of  a  generation.  The  de- 
preciating value  of  money  Is  directly  trace- 
able to  government  policies.  And  under 
present  policies,  our  money  Is  due  to  de- 
preciate at  an  accelerating  rate. 

According  to  a  release  Issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  cost 
of  the  various  social  welfare  programs  will 
rise  sevenfold  from  Ml  billion  In  1965  to 
$21  5  billion  in  1970  By  1970.  unless  the 
mood  of  Congress  undergoes  a  radical  change. 
tbs  largest  expenditure  will  be  for  the  pover- 
ty program.  Prom  an  actual  figure  of  tail 
million  In  196S.  It  will  increase  to  tS A  billion 
in  1970.  The  figures  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  also  Indicate  a  staggering 
Increase  from  $M6  million  in  19M  to  t3 
bilUon  by  1970  Similar  Increases  will  take 
plac*  In  a  long  list  of  other  government  pro- 
grams. Including  urban  renewal  and  various 
community  health  services.  This  kind  of 
federal  govenunent  spending,  piled  on  top 


of  rising  war  costs,  will  either  mean  virtually 
confiscatory  taxation  or  a  steadily  rising  pub- 
lic debt  and  Inflation. 

If  you  ask  what  this  has  to  do  with  the 
price  of  groceries  and  necessities,  the  an- 
swer Is  obvious.  Prices  will  rise  as  your  dol- 
lar declines  in  value.  If  an  attempt  is  mads 
to  substitute  price  and  wage  controls  for  a 
free  market,  the  dislocations  and  hardships 
will  be  the  greater  in  the  long  run.  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  financial  Integrity  In  gov- 
ernment any  more  than  there  Is  for  Individ- 
ual Integrity. 


continue   to   Increase   at  rates   sufflclent   to 
cover  any  amount  of  bonds  needed. 

Now  that  the  President  has  thrown  his 
weight  behind  the  move  to  raise  the  celling 
on  TVA  bonds.  It  Is  hoped  that  Vallsy  con- 
gressmen Increase  their  efforts  In  both  houses 
to  remove  the  handcuffs  of  an  arbitrary  bond 
celling. 


The  Meaning  of  the  Space  Age 


TVA  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  FULTON 

or    TCNNESSR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nashville  Tennessean  com- 
mends President  Johnson  for  taking  a 
welcome  step  in  recommending  a  SI  bil- 
lion Increase  in  revenue  bonds  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  could  issue. 
The  Tennessean  calls  the  President's 
move  "a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Removal  of  the  preset  $750  million 
celling  on  outstanding  power  revenue 
bonds  Is  imperative  if  TVA  is  not  to  be 
hamstrung  in  its  development,  the  news- 
paper declares  in  an  editorial. 

It  agrees  with  the  President  that  TVA 
"has  used  its  bond  authority  well  and  adds 
that  revenues  will  continue  to  rise  suf- 
ficiently to  cover  any  amount  of  bonds 
that  are  necessary. 

The  editorial  may  be  of  interest  to 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  I  submit  it 
for  the  Record: 

PasBniCNT  UacB  TVA  Bond  Hikx 
President  Johnson  has  taken  a  welcome 
step  in  urging  that  Congress  increase  by  tl 
billion  the  revenue  bonds  which  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  would  be  allowed  to 
Issue. 

The  TVA  now  has  a  ceUlng  of  $750  million 
on  the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  finance 
capital  Improvements.  This  limit  was  put 
on  the  Agency  In   1959. 

There  Is  a  question  whether  any  arbitrary 
limits  should  be  Imposed  on  the  TVA's  capa- 
bility to  meet  grovrtng  power  needs  of  the 
region.  But  the  President's  move  Is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction. 

In  a  letter  to  the  speakers  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  President  noted  that.  "TVA 
has  used  Its  authority  well."  and  that  it  will 
need  new  borrowing  authority  before  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

The  President  noted  that  power  demands 
In  the  Tennessee  Valley  should  about  double 
In  the  next  10  years  and  that  the  Authority 
will  need  more  funds  to  finance  improve- 
ments and  expansions. 

In  the  years  ahead,  the  TVA  must  find  new 
energy  sources  and  It  must  continue  to  pro- 
tect and  refine  the  "power  yardstick"  of 
providing  the  lowest  cost  electrical  power  to 
the  region. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  present  legal  cell- 
ing on  outstanding  power  revenue  boods 
bs  removed.  If  the  Authority  la  not  to  bs 
hamstrung  In  Its  development. 

The  President  U  right  In  obssrvlng  that 
the  TVA  has  used  Its  bond  authority  well, 
and  It  can  be  further  pointed  out  that  the 
present  celling  Is  no  longer  nsoassary:  that 
TVA  has  demonstratsd  that  Its  revoDuss  will 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Eward  C.  Welsh,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council  spoke  before  the 
Churchman's  Club  in  Baltimore.  Dr. 
Welsh  very  eloquently  explored  the 
meaning  of  the  space  age.  The  special 
value  of  his  remarks  is  to  remind  us  that 
from  time  to  time  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  step  back  from  the  speciflces  of  any 
given  program  and  ask  a  very  basic 
question:  "What  does  it  mean?" 
Thx  Meaning  of  the  Space  Ace 
(Address  by  Dr.  Eklward  C.  Welsh,  executive 

secretary.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Council) 

It  Is  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  to  talk  with 
such  a  distinguished  group  this  evening.  I 
am  aware  of  your  Intelligent  Interest  In  the 
major  forces  which  mold  and  Influence  the 
course  of  our  society.  The  national  space 
program  fits  that  characterization  and  will 
continue  to  be  such  a  factor  far  Into  the 
future.  Hence.  I  hope  to  engage  your  atten- 
tion for  a  sensible  period  of  time,  to  speak 
about  the  significance  of  this  technological 
revolution  and  to  suggest  Its  benefits  and  Its 
challenges. 

A     NATIONAL     COMMITMENT 

Tlie  national  space  commitment  is  the 
largest  concerted  effort  undertaken  by  any 
nation  to  advance  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge.  Combining  as  It  does  Industrial, 
academic,  and  governmental  resources.  It  has 
given  us  an  advanced  technology  second  to 
none.  Currently,  the  only  other  nation  with 
comparable  technological  creativity  Is  the 
U.S.S.R..  which  seems  to  be  devoting  a  bigger 
percentage  of  Its  smaller  gross  national 
product  to  space  than  we  are.  Such  applica- 
tion on  their  part  gives  added  weight  to  the 
thesis  that  vigorous  space  activity  is  benefi- 
cial, since  the  Soviets  pride  themselves  on 
being  a  practical  people. 

In  all.  our  space  commitment  is  a  multl- 
dimensloned  national  mission  whose  sci- 
entific, technological,  economic,  splrtual,  and 
political  connotations  go  to  the  very  core  of 
our  national  character.  Its  Impact  per- 
meates all  aspects  of  our  society.  Its 
energizing  force  Is  felt  throughout  our  econ- 
omy, our  educational  structure,  and  In  our 
relations  with  other  nations.  It  Is  a  seed- 
bed of  Invention,  a  spur  to  our  productivity, 
a  source  of  insurance  for  our  national 
security,  a  stimulus  to  learning,  and  a  world- 
wide ambassador  for  peace. 

Because  of  it,  our  chances  of  Improving 
medical  research  and  finding  a  cure  for  can- 
cer or  for  heart  disease  are  greater — not  less. 
Because  of  it,  our  chances  of  Improving  our 
educational  system  and  solving  a  vast  range 
of  social  problems  are  greater — not  less. 
The  truth  Is  that  the  issue  is  not  space  prog- 
ress instead  of  progress  in  some  other  worthy 
field,  because  the  space  program  contributes 
Importantly   to   advances   in   practically   all 
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other  Unes  of  endeavor,  and  It  stimulates  the 
national  economy  at  the  same  Ume.  We  are 
wealthier,  not  poorer,  because  of  the  space 
effort. 

When  the  challenge  of  the  space  age  was 
posed,  we  had  a  choice  whether  to  accept  It 
or  to  reject  It.  We  delayed  a  bit  and  then 
we  chose  to  accept  It.  and  that  decision  was 
Indeed  wise. 

A  society  cannot  remain  great  and  strong 
U  It  Ignores  the  major  challenges  with  which 
it  Is  faced,  particularly  when  so  much  of  the 
dynamics  of  our  modem  economy  is  asso- 
ciated with  technological  advance.  Already 
new  knowledge  which  we  have  obtained  from 
space  has  revoluUonlzed  communlcaUons, 
energy  conversion,  power  generation,  trans- 
portation, geodesy.  navlgaUon.  and  weather 
prediction,  to  menUon  but  a  few  of  the 
many  areas  of  application. 
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PROCESS    OF    DISCOVERT 

All  told,  the  United  States  has  successfully 
launched  nearly  400  satellites.  Including  In 
that  number  a  few  lunar  and  Interplanetary 
probes.  Each  day  the  Goddard  Space  Flight 
Center  in  nearby  Greenbelt  tracks  some  33 
active  satelUtes.  Each  day,  nearly  200  miles 
of  date  tape  pour  in  from  these  space  orblt- 
ers  to  the  Operations  Center.  Prom  this 
great  fund  of  knowledge,  scientists  have  dis- 
covered the  radiation  belt  which  surrounds 
the  Earth  at  a  height  ranging  from  roughly 
400  to  40,000  miles.  Beyond  it  are  the  great 
solar  winds  that  blow  through  space  at  200 
to  500  miles  per  second.  Huge  plasma  clouds 
have  been  detected  which,  periodically  rising 
from  the  Sun,  stir  this  wind  into  magnetic 
storms  which  In  turn  penetrate  all  inter- 
planetary space  and  sometimes  disrupt  radio 
communlcaUons  and  affect  weather  condi- 
tions here  on  E:arth. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  doing  and  learn- 
ing so  many  marvelous  things  In  space  con- 
stitutes a  great  adventure  of  the  mind  and 
spirit.  In  a  sense,  the  space  program  may 
be  likened  to  the  building  of  a  cathedral  It 
calls  upon  the  skills,  talents,  contributions, 
as  well  as  the  prayers  of  so  many  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Our  nearest  neighbor  In  space  is  the 
Moon— about  240,000  miles  distent.  The 
nearest  planet  is  Venus— 26  million  miles 
next  nearest  Mars— 49  milUon  miles.  The 
farthest  In  our  solar  system  Is  Pluto,  about 
3.680  million  miles  from  the  Sun.  Beyond 
that  the  nearest  stor.  other  than  our  Sun,  Is 
25  million  million  miles  away. 

Such  Is  man's  special  endowment  to 
grapple  with  the  unknown,  to  penetrate 
what  have  long  been  mysteries  of  nature  and 
to  absorb  them  Into  a  system  of  human 
xmderstending.  that  his  drive  to  span  such 
vast  distances  U  both  Inevlteble  and  Inexora- 
ble. 

Thus  far.  our  manned  space  efforts  have 
been  restricted  to  fairly  cloee  Earth  orbits. 
And  the  wonders  of  space  travel  experienced 
by  our  astronauts  have  been  but  a  foretaste 
of  things  to  come.  There  Is  little  doubt  that 
the  increasing  flow  of  knowledge  and  sense 
Impressions,  new  experiences  and  new  emo- 
tions which  will  come  from  deep  space  travel 
will  have  a  profoundly  stimulating  effect 
on  the  human  spirit.  In  fact,  it  is  hopefully 
possible  that  the  opening  of  the  space  fron- 
tier will  help  sweep  away  nujch  of  the 
neurotic,  sick  decadence  of  our  times,  which 
to  a  degree  stems  from  lack  of  new  chal- 
lenges. 

Furthermore.  If  we  do  not  go  out  Into  outer 
space,  our  entire  culture  would  suffer  a  real 
deprivation.  For  here  are  materials  for  the 
■  imagination  and  the  nourishment  of  new 
and  exciting  art  forms  which  are  desperately 
needed  If  we  are  to  experience  any  slgnlflcant 
renaissance  of  man's  creativity. 

Glorious  as  such  an  era  promises  to  be 
one  should  expect  challenging  and  possibly 
disturbing  reexamlnaUons  of  estebllshed 
belief.  Including  some  long-cherished 
phlloeophlcal  and  reUglous  tenets. 


SEARCB   FOB    UTS 

One  of  the  many  exciting  goals  of  space 
exploration  Is  that  of  determining  whether 
life  exists  on  other  planets.  Such  a  search 
Illuminates  an  aspect  of  space  exploration 
which  has  profound  meaning  both  for 
science  and  theology.  It  takes  courage  to 
search  for  the  truth  and  even  more  courage 
to  accept  It  once  It  has  been  found. 

Sooner,  rather  than  latw.  space  explora- 
tion will  be  presenting  us  with  stubborn  and 
disconcerting  facts.  Among  these  may  be 
confrontation  with  life  forms,  certainly  dif- 
ferent and  possibly  more  Intelligent  and 
gifted  than  our  own.  I  do  not  say  such  life 
forms  do  exist,  but  I  suggest  that  we  need  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility. 

It  does  not  weaken  my  faith  to  question 
Whether  man  Is  either  unique  or  central  in 
the  scheme  of  things,  it  planetary  systems 
like  oiu-  own  are  common  In  the  great  reaches 
of  space,  and  there  are'  millions  of  star  sys- 
tems m  the  universe,  then  life  may  be  quite 
common  in  the  universe  as  a  whole  I  do 
not  say  that  Is  the  case,  but  I  do  propose 
that  It  may  be.  And  If  conditions  favorable 
to  life  have  prevaUed  longer  elsewhere,  other 
clvlllzaUons  could  be  much  further  advanced 
than  ours.  ThU  scientific  question  of  the 
highest  magnitude  has  profound  Implica- 
tions for  the  way  in  which  people  think 
about  themselves  and  their  destiny.  In  the 
face  of  such  an  Immense  c^portumty  what 
would  be  the  moral  and  spiritual  worth  of  a 
society  which,  having  achieved  the  technical 
capacity  to  obtein  such  an  answer,  shrank 
from  pursuing  it? 

Certeinly  religion  and  science  can  com- 
plement each  other  In  discerning  the  infinite 
wonders  of  an  Infinite  universe.  As  the 
eminent  scientist,  Albert  Einstein,  once  phi- 
losophized; "Science  without  religion  Is 
lame;    religion  without  science  is  blind." 

THE  raoNTTEH   OF  SPACE 

After  all,  space  is  not  the  terrifying  vac- 
uum we  once  assumed.  Bather,  it  Is  a 
frontier  with  unlimited  possibility.  What 
new  forces,  powers,  and  discoveries  will  be 
disclosed  to  us  when  we  reach  the  other 
planets  or  set  up  space  laboratories  cannot 
be  predicted  with  confidence  because  they 
are  far  beyond  our  vision  today.  We  cannot 
afford  the  InteUectual  arrogance  of  pretend- 
ing that  we  know  all  that  there  is  to  know 
and  that  the  exploration  of  the  space  fron- 
tier will  bring  us  no  surprises. 

As  we  strive  toward  the  complex  objective 
of  a  manned  lunar  landing  in  this  decade  we 
are  accelerating  the  develoixnent  of  space 
competence  on  the  widest  possible  front 
motivating  the  managers,  the  sclentlste,  and 
the  engineers  to  move  forward  urgently  in  a 
way  which  could  not  be  accomplished  by  a 
lesser  goal.  The  major  benefit  is  not  having 
man  set  foot  on  the  Moon,  as  Important  as 
that  may  be.  Rather,  it  Is  the  development 
of  the  capability  to  explore  space  combined 
with  the  will  to  do  so.  This  stimulates  the 
mind  of  man,  while  at  the  same  time  Im- 
proving his  material  wellbelng. 

The  billions  of  dollars  required  In  this  ef- 
fort are  not  spent  on  the  Moon— they  are 
spent  in  the  factories,  laboratories,  uni- 
versities, and  offices  right  here  on  Earth 
Space  spending  stimulates  the  economy  with 
a  multiplier  effect.  It  Is  felt  in  the  retail 
stores  as  well  as  the  steel  mills  and  aero- 
space plants.  To  become  both  parochial  and 
practical— it  Is  important  to  know  that  it  has 
a  major  Impact  on  the  economy  of  those 
assembled  here  this  evening. 

SPACE  APPUCATIONB 

In  communications  we  are  rapidly  develop, 
ing  Earth  satellites  to  beam  television  pro- 
grams, radio  tM-oadcasts,  and  phone  con- 
versations to  every  spot  on  Earth  that  is 
equipped  to  receive  them. 

In  not  too  many  years,  live  television 
shows  wlU  be  beamed  into  our  bmnes  from 
aU  polnte  of  the  globe.    We  will  be  able  to 
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see  Important  news  when  It  happens  Like- 
wise,  the  same  news  may  be  printed  slmul- 
toneously  In  Berlin,  Dallas,  and  Hong  Kong 
Businessmen  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
may  hold  special  television  conferences, 
looking  at  the  same  charts,  pictures  or 
demonstrations;  giant  business  machines 'and 
computers  may  be  tied  together  across 
oceans,  allowing  a  scientist  in  India  to  solve 
a  mathemaUcal  problem  on  a  computer  In 
this  country.  t-^i^r  ui 

Our  weather  satellites  are  amazing  devices 
which  provide  our  speclaUsts  with  a  450- 
mUe-hlgh  view  of  clouds  over  large  sections 
of  the  world.  These  weather  pictures  al- 
ready  have  helped  find  storms  that  would 
not  have  been  discovered  for  many  days, 
thereby  producing  earty  warnings  which  save 
countless  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  property.  The  value  of  future 
weather  satellites  cannot  even  be  esthnated 
since  they  will  provide  early  storm  warnings 
against  floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  aiTd 
even  Invasions  of  insect  armies  such  as 
locusts  and  grasshoppers. 

In  addition  to  Ijoth  short  and  long-range 
weather  forecasting,  there  are  other  benefits 
from  these  miracles  of  outer  space  For 
example,  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  early  de- 
tection of  forest  fires,  locate  distressed  ships 
and  aircraft,  track  icebergs  and  estimate  the 
extent  of  snow  coverage  for  conservation  and 
water  management  purposes.  There  U  also 
the  real  possibility  that  Information  and 
understendlng  given  to  us  by  weather  satel- 
lites may  some  day  help  us  to  modify  and 
control  weather. 

At  sea.  the  ancient  method  of  observing 
the  height  of  the  sters  and  planets  above  the 
horizon  u  still  used  to  calculate  position 
When  heavy  weather  hides  celestial  bodies 

«  !!J^11,^°  '°'"  **"y'  **  *  "™«  ^  "»e  wlntrV 
North  Atlantic,  ship  navigators  cannot  ac- 
curately stete  where  they  are.  We  have  now 
in  operation  a  series  of  navigation  satelUtes 
which  correct  this  deficiency.  In  addition  to 
Its  value  to  our  Navy,  this  competence  can 
become  a  boon  to  commercial  shipping  as  a 
matter  of  both  safety  and  economy. 

Research  designed  to  malnteln  the  health 
of  man  In  space  is  aiding  his  medical  care  on 
Earth.  The  output  of  the  Space  Age  is  revo- 
lutionizing the  electronic  and  other  essential 
equipment  used  In  our  hospitals.  The  con- 
dition of  the  sick  can  be  monitored  constent- 
ly  by  use  of  the  same  sensors  that  keep  tebs 
on  the  physical  well-being  of  astronauts  In 
flight. 

THIS  CHANGING  WORU) 

No  one  can  predict  with  assurance  what 
the  totel  practical  benefits  of  space  research 
will  be.  As  has  been  the  case  In  the  past, 
so  wlU  future  generations  note  that  we  were 
much  too  conservative  and  short-sighted  In 
our  predictions. 

Applications  from  basic  scientific  discovery 
are  coming  with  Increasing  rapidity.  Who 
would  have  Imagined  Just  ten  years  ago  that 
the  marvels  of  the  space  age  woiUd  have 
developed  to  the  extent  they  have  today. 
Then  there  was  no  space  program,  no  space 
performance — and  now  look  how  far  we 
have  come. 

So  rapid  Is  the  pace  of  change  that  we 
must  look  ahead  Just  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
current  that  leads  us.  Given  the  atom's 
almost  limitless  energy  and  the  computer's 
almost  limitless  ability  to  remember  and  to 
organize,  the  future  beckons  to  us  as  an  era 
of  almost  llmlUess  attainment.  Within  the 
next  several  decades  one  can  confidently  pre- 
dict such  developmente  as  space  ships  ferry- 
ing tourista  as  weU  as  scientists  and  exporers  * 
to  space  stetions  and  to  nearby  planete;  and 
aerospace  planes  spanning  oceans  and  con- 
tlnenta  In  tens  of  minutes. 

But  far  more  Important  than  those  tech- 
nological miracles  Is  the  possibility  that  the 

space  era  may  usher  In  a  substitute  for  war 

a  permanent  peace.    Space  activities  can  be 
a  suljstltute  for  aggression,  a  bridge  to  under- 
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standing  and  Identification  of  mutual  lnt«r- 
esta,  and  a  major  tool  of  anna  control  and 
dlaarmament.  In  exploring  the  great  uni- 
verse around  ub,  we  may  become  free  from 
the  terrifying  grip  of  parochial  hatred  and 
fears.  It  is  this  unquenchable  thirst  for 
knowledge  that  seta  man  apart  from  other 
creatures. 

Compared  to  the  business  of  coercing  and 
UlUng  his  own  kind,  the  challenge  raised  by 
crossing  old  frontiers  Into  outer  space  Is  In- 
finitely to  be  preferred.  Moreover,  not  only 
will  manis  mind  and  emotions  be  directed 
from  greed  and  brutality  to  exporatlon  and 
discovery,  but  man's  material  resources,  his 
laboratories,  his  shops,  his  skilled  talents  will 
move  from  producing  weapons  of  war  to  In- 
stnunents  of  space.  I  am  Indeed  an  optimist 
as  is  everyone  who  has  faith ! 

The  Impact  of  the  space  age  will  pose  chal- 
lenges to  thinking  people  everywhere  to 
bring  our  technolo^  and  our  ethics  Into 
wholesome  relationship  so  that  we  will 
handle  wisely  the  fast  developing  new  power 
to  control  both  the  performance  and  the 
characteristics  of  man.  If  we  are  wise,  for 
the  first  time  In  history  we  will  be  able  to 
use  this  new  found  knowledge  productively 
and  not  follow  the  fates  of  ancient  Egypt. 
Greece,  and  Rome  where  technology  grew 
and  morals  deteriorated.  Not  only  have  new 
discoveries  enlarged  and  ennobled  man's 
spirit,  but  already  the  new  knowledge  ac- 
quired In  space  exceeds  by  far  the  value  of 
the  funds  so  far  expended.  New  knowledge, 
far  more  than  more  guns,  is  the  true  test  of 
the  worth  of  a  modern  state. 

CONCLtrSINO   OBSKKVATIONS 

As  ooncludlng  observations  concerning  the 
matters  I  have  been  discussing.  I  suggest  the 
following  for  your  contemplation. 

First,  the  material  advantages  of  the  space 
program  are  now  substantial  and  in  the  fu- 
ture will  become  manifold.  In  addition  to 
the  many  direct  benefits,  I  also  Include  the 
indirect  contributions  which  can  help  solve 
social  problems  such  as  \irban  transportation, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  similar  cancer- 
ous features  of  our  so-called  highly  developed 
society. 

Second,  our  Increasingly  automated  society. 
Including  its  educational  system,  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve  in  supplying  facts  and  mak- 
ing available  on  a  timely  basis  the  relevant 
portions  of  accimiulated  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  citations  of  recorded  thoughts  and 
Intelligent  savings. 

But,  third,  such  technology  and  such  auto- 
mation cannot  raise  our  social,  educational, 
moral,  or  religious  values.  Such  factors  de- 
pend to  a  great  degree  upon  the  individual — 
his  faith,  his  understanding,  and  his  regard 
t<x  the  welfare  of  others.  However,  while 
science  and  technology  are  unable  to  direct 
such  Improvements,  we  should  not  overlook 
that  science  and  technology  do  Increase  the 
opportunity  to  make  Improvements.  Where 
there  Is  more  leisure,  more  accumulated 
knowledge,  and  greater  understanding,  there 
la  also  Increased  opportunity  to  Improve 
character  and  raise  human  values.  Certainly, 
the  opportunity  which  such  progress  gives 
toward  the  elimination  of  war  is  an  Impres- 
sive Justification  for  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  only  real  choice  which  remains  Is 
whether  we  act  in  harmony  with,  and  In  ap- 
preciation for,  meaningful  aesthetic  and  so- 
cial valuea,  or  whether  we  deny  such  values 
and  thereby  encourage  chaos  and  moral  de- 
cay. We  have  the  means.  How  we  apply 
them  dep>ends  In  the  last  analysis  on  th« 
ethical  and  moral  guidelines  of  leaders  suob 
as  yourselves. 


Gea.  tad  Mrs.  Edward  Martia  Oabtand- 
iBf  PeiiBsylT&iua  Citixcns 
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or 
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Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing three  articles : 

(From  tbe  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer, 
May  18,  1966 1 
Qrs.  AND  Mas.  Eowaxo  Martin  To  Be  Hon- 
orkd:   College  DoRiirroKT  Wax  Bi  Deoi- 

CATKO  as  "MaSTIN  HaLL" 

(By  John  L.  O'Hara) 

Many  richer  than  usual  rewards  of  spirit 
and  memory  are  awaiting  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege alumni  who  make  the  sentimental  Jour- 
ney back  to  the  scene  of  their  undergraduate 
days  for  the  commencement  season  of  the 
1969-60  academic  year  of  the  historic  south- 
western Pennsylvania  liberal  arts  college. 

The  commencement  season  wlU  be  cli- 
maxed with  the  graduation  ceremonies  for 
a  class  of  193  young  men  and  women  on  th6 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  May  22. 

One  day  earlier,  however,  alumni,  friends, 
students  and  patrons  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  yeso'-old  coeducational  college 
will  pay  homage  to  two  of  its  most  dlstln- 
Vuished  graduates  who  for  this  occasion  may 
be  most  appropriately  Identified  as  "The 
General  and  His  Lady." 

They  are  General  Edward  Martin  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Charity  Scott  Martin. 

In  a  long  and  distinguished  military  career 
with  the  28th  Division  Pennsylvania  Na- 
tional Guard  in  which  he  rose  from  a  private 
to  Major  General  he  has  many  times  proved 
himself  as  a  noble  general  as  she.  with  com- 
parable frequency,  has  been  a  most  Gracious 
Lady. 

His  many  sided  career  In  civilian  life  has 
Included  two  terms  as  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania:  one  term  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  one 
term  each  as  State  Treasurer  and  State  Au- 
ditor General  of  Pennsylvania. 

He  has  also  been  a  prominent  figure  In  the 
national  Councils  of  the  Republican  party 
and  in  private  life  a  successful  operator  In 
the  cAl  and  gas  Industry  of  his  native  state 
as  well  as  a  leader  in  civic,  community, 
church  and  fraternal  work. 

Mrs.  Martin  has  constantly  and  with  great 
personal  enchantment  portrayed  the  role  of 
the  Gracious  Lady  in  the  Governor's  Mansion 
at  Harvlsburg,  In  the  sedate  social  circles  of 
the  national  capital;  in  numerous  army  poets 
such  as  Camp  Hancock,  Ga.,  In  World  War  I; 
Indlantown  Gap.,  Pa.,  and  In  the  CaroUnas 
and  Louisiana  during  World  War  U. 

The  story  of  their  lives  has  the  storybook 
qualities  so  intimately  associated  with  all  of 
the  small  co-educatlonal  colleges  which  have 
become  such  a  treasured  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene,  where  friendships  are  deeply  rooted 
and  grow  In  strength  as  the  years  go  by.  It 
has  been  a  continuing  loveetory  since  they 
first  met  as  undergraduates  at  Waynesburg 
In  the  then  exciting  days  of  1898. 

Their  campus  romance,  like  that  of  hun- 
dreds of  other  Waynesburg  students,  blcs- 
sooaed  Into  matrimony  with  their  marriage 
on  E>ecember  1st  In  1006. 

And  down  through  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury ot  time  and  adventures  and  experiences 


enough  to  fill  many  books,  they  have  shared 
their  love  for  one  another  with  that  for  their 
alma  mater,  for  their  church,  state  and  na- 
tion. 

In  fitting  and  appropriate  recognition  of 
such  rare  devotion  to  high  principles  and 
exalted  piupoee,  the  college  will  perpetuate 
the  true  life  artory  of  The  General  and  His 
Lady  In  a  tangible  manner  on  Alumni  Day, 
Saturday.  May  21.  by  dedicating  its  splendid 
new  men's  residence  hall  In  their  honor. 

It  is  the  newest  of  the  majiy  fine  structures 
which  have  been  erected  In  the  great  devel- 
opment campaign  at  Waynesburg. 

It  win  combine  function  and  elegance  in 
a  manner  befitting  the  two  distinguished 
Waynesburg  graduates  whose  memory  it  will 
perpetuate. 

Scores  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
former  Waynesburg  students  who  were  either 
personal  friends  of  the  honored  husband  and 
wife  as  well  as  many  others  who  have  been 
Inspired  by  their  lifelong  service  to  the  col- 
lege, state,  and  nation  plan  to  make  the  trip 
"back  home"  to  personally  participate  In  pay- 
ing the  homage  which  Is  their  due. 

The  impressive  dedication  ceremonies  and 
placing  of  the  cornerstone  In  the  spacious 
five-level  brick  and  stone  trimmed  structure 
will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Saturday.  May  21. 

Joseph  D.  Hughes,  Administrative  Trustee 
of  the  Richard  King  Melton  Foundation  of 
Pittsburgh,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

The  Foundation  has  been  a  generous  bene- 
factor to  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Its  support  at 
Waynesburg  as  elsewhere  has  been  a  great 
incentive  to  Its  recipient  institutions  In  meet- 
ing constantly  changing  challenges  In  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

Chairman  for  the  dedicatory  service  will  be 
another  long  time  friend  and  associate  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Martin  In  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Arthur  Weaver,  a  prominent 
Waynesburg  alumna  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  TYustees. 

A  reception  and  open  houM  will  follow  the 
dedication.  w 

On  Saturday  evening  United  States  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania  will  speak  at 
the  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  In  the  Benedum  Hall  dining 
center  on  the  campus.  He  Is  also  a  long  time 
friend  and  associate  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Martin. 

County  Nattve  Served  Nation  as  General, 
Governor,  Senator:  MiLrrART  Career  Began 

IN  Spanish  American  War  Wfth  Company 

K 

Edward  Martin  was  bom  September  18, 
1879  in  a  log  house  on  a  Greene  County  farm 
near  the  village  of  Ten  Mile,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Thomas  Martin  and  Hannah  Brlstor 
Martin. 

At  fifteen,  he  entered  Waynesburg  College: 
but  his  education  was  interrupted,  because  on 
May  9,  1898  he  enlisted  In  Company  K,  10th 
Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  regi- 
ment was  rushed  through  mobilization, 
trained  at  Mt.  Gretna  and  San  Francisco 
and  embarked  for  the  Philippine  Islands  on 
June  15.  1898. 

He  served  there  In  the  Jungles  of  Luzon 
with  the  troops  commanded  by  General 
Arthur  MacArthur,  father  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur.  He  was  first  under  fire  In  }i\e 
Spa^klqb- American  War  on  July  31,  1898  be- 
fore his  nlneteeth  birthday  and  was  in  one 
campaign  In  che  Philippine  Insurrection  for 
seventy  days,  under  fire  each  day. 

He  was  mustered  out  August  22,  1899  as  a 
sergeant. 

His  long  career,  embraces  service  In  five 
fields — law,  military,  politics,  government  and 
business. 

He  has  always  been  a  strong  advocate  and 
defender  of  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
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terprtse  and  has  aided  It  by  complete  loy- 
alty, patrtotlsm  and  personal  courage. 

In  1900  he  reenUsted  in  the  Pennsylvania 
National  Guard,  and  on  January  15,  1901  he 
was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant.  That  same 
year  he  graduated  from  Waynesburg  College. 
In  1905  he  was  commissioned  a  Captain  and 
admitted^  to  the  practice  of  law.  Almost 
immediately  he  became  active  in  political 
affairs  as  secretary  of  the  Greene  County 
Republican  Committee.  Prior  to  this,  he 
had  frequently  worked  at  the  polls. 

On  December  1,  1908  he  married  Mary 
Charity  Scott  (they  graduated  in  the  same 
class  (1901)  of  Waynesburg  College).  Her 
parting  gift  to  him,  when  he  went  overseas 
In  1898,  was  a  small  pocket  New  Testament 
which  he  carried  with  him  during  all  his 
service.  In  that  little  Bible  he  recorded  the 
Important  dates  of  his  career.  It  has  al- 
ways been  used  when  he  has  taken  an  oath 
of  office,  military  or  civil. 

He  became  chairman  of  the  Greene  County 
Republican  Committee  and  County  Solicitor 
In  1908.  A  Democrat  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners elected  him  on  two  occasions  as 
their  Solicitor.  By  1910  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  State  Committee  and 
has  also  won  his  Major's  leaves  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania National  Guard. 

Their  first  child,  Edward  Scott  Martin,  des- 
tined one  day  to  become  an  officer  Uk>  his 
father,  was  bom  May  2,  1914  at  Waynes- 
burg. Their  second  child,  May  Charity  was 
born  February  19,  1916,  and  that  same  year 
Major  Edward  Martin  was  again  called  Into 
war  service. 

With  Pennsylvania's  28th  Division  (then 
the  7th  Division),  he  went  to  the  Mexican 
Border  for  service  under  General  John  J 
Pershing. 

During  the  winter  of  1917  and  1918  he 
trained  with  the  28th  Division  at  Camp 
Hancock,  Augusta,  Georgia. 

The  28th  embarked  for  France  in  1918 
In  Prance  he  was  a  battalion  commander 
and  then  a  regimental  commander,  and  was 
promoted  in  the  field  to  Ueutenant  Colonel 
He  commanded  both  109th  and  110th  In- 
fantry. 

During  the  American  counter-offensive  at 
Courmont,  his  regimental  headquarters  was 
destroyed  by  an  enemy  shell;  and  seventeen 
of  his  officers  and  men  were  killed  Only 
five  escaped.  Badly  bruised.  Major  Martin 
crawled  out  of  the  wreckage  and  continued 
the  attack.  They  triumphantly  reached 
their  objective. 

The  regiment  was  In  the  Vesle  Valley  and 
vicinity  for  over  thirty  days  and  was  badly 
gassed  many  times. 

It  then  went  on  to  the  Meuse-Argonne 
drive,  where  for  fourteen  days  the  regiment 
carried  on  the  offensive.  Although  at  one 
time  he  had  a  temperature  of  104  degrees-  the 
result  of  gas.  Lt.  Col.  Martin  carried  on. 

The  28th  fought  through  the  Champagne- 
Marne.  the  Alsne-Marne,  the  Oise-Mame  and 
the  Meuse-Argonne  offensives,  and  Colonel 
Martin  and  his  regiment  were  Invariably  In 
the  midst  of  the  actions.  By  this  time  Gen- 
eral Pershing  was  making  his  plans  for  the 
final  drive,  even  if  in  1919,  to  terminate  the 
war.  It  was  ordered  that  certain  selected  offi- 
cers with  outstanding  combat  records  and 
leadership  qualifications  should  be  sent  back 
to  the  United  States  to  command  and  train 
new  regiments  being  created  for  that  final 
drive.  While  Colonel  Martin  was  engaged 
in  this  task,  the  Armistice  was  declared  and 
hostilities  terminated. 


He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  April 
25,  1919. 

Soon  after  his  return  home,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  reorganize  the  110th  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  National 
Guard.  He  was  promoted  to  full  Colonel 
on  October  16.  1919  and  had  the  first  fed- 
erally  recognized  regiment  In  the  United 
States. 


He  was  promoted  to  Brigadier  General,  Au- 
gust 17.  1922,  In  command  of  the  65th  In- 
fantry Brigade.  In  1921,  he  moved  his  fam- 
ily from  their  Greene  County  home  to  their 
present  home  In  adjoining  Washington 
County. 

There  he  became  Interested  In  banking, 
transportation  and  the  oil  industry.  He  vras 
elected  Auditor  General  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1924  and  State  Treasurer  In  1928. 
During  his  Incumbency,  he  was  selected  pres- 
ident of  the  Gasoline  Tax  Collectors'  Asso- 
ciation of  North  America  and  president  of  the 
Auditors,  Controllers  and  State  Treasurers' 
Association.  The  same  year  he  became  can- 
didate for  State  Treasurer,  he  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  which 
he  held  until  1934.  He  has  been  a  delegate 
to  all  the  Republican  National  ConvenUons 
since  1932,  and  three  times  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

One  of  Martin's  determinations,  after  he 
had  become  a  Brigadier  General,  was  to  de- 
velop in  Pennsylvania  a  great  military  train- 
ing center,  Indlantown  Gap  Military  Reser- 
vation was  his  dream,  and  he  constantly 
urged  its  construction. 

When  Governor  Arthur  H.  James  formed 
his  cabinet,  he  made  General  Martin  the 
Adjutant  General  of  Pennsylvania  with  pro- 
moOon  to  Major  General  and  commander  of 
the  28th  Division.  He  became  the  first  officer 
to  be  both  Adjutant  General  and  commander 
of  the  Division.  He  was  made  president  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States  In  1940. 

He  took  the  division  through  the  vast 
Army  Maneuvers  at  Manassas,  Virginia  in 
1939,  and  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  in  1940 
while  the  clouds  of  World  War  II  hung  omi- 
nously on  the  horizon. 

He  was  In  the  middle  of  his  term  as 
Adjutant  General  when  the  28th  Division 
was  inducted  into  the  Army  of  the  United 
States. 

General  Martin  promptly  took  the  Division 
to  Indlantown  Gap,  which  he  aided  in  de- 
veloping (one  of  his  first  acts  after  becoming 
Adjutant  Generalwas  to  get  complete  Ped- 

^'^Lf°"^*™*^*'°°  °^  *•**  **®*^  reservation) 
Prom  Indlantown  Gap  he  led  the  28th  to 
the  great  Carolina  maneuvers,  where  he  re- 
ceived high  commendation. 

He  led  the  28th  Division  over  land  1600 
miles  to  Louisiana,  where  he  was  relieved  of 
his  command  by  reason  of  being  overage  In 

He  was  still  on  military  duty  when  the 
demand  rose  for  his  services  as  war-time 
governor  of  Pennsylvania— the  state  which 
had  to  produce  a  bulk  of  the  sinews  of  war 
for  America  and  one  out  of  ten  of  Its  service- 
men and  women. 

The  military  department  released  him  and 
General  Martin  campaigned  for  the  govern- 
fn^^^Fv  ^^  *°°  *"**  ''^  inaugurated  as 
S  1943         ''^™°'"  °^  Pennsylvania.  January 

Under  Governor  Martin's  direction,  the  gi- 
gantic industrial  and  agricultural  forces  of 
Pennsylvania  were  mobilized  for  the  nation's 
defense,  and  Pennsylvania  produced  an  all- 
time  record-breaking  quantity  of  weapons 
equipment,  food  and  other  munitions  of  war 

During  his  administration,  Pennsylvania 
entertained  the  Governors'  Conference  at 
Hershey.  Sessions  were  held  in  Hershev 
Harrisburg.  Indlantown  Gap,  the  militarv 
post  at  Carlisle  and  services  at  aettysbure 
on  Memorial  Day.  "* 

,o^c  **^*  conference  held  In  Michigan  In 
1945,  Governor  Martin  was  selected  Chair- 
man of  the  Governor's  Conference.  That 
made  the  fourth  naUonal  organization  he 
had  headed. 

The  ultimate  end  of  hoetiUties  found  the 
Commonwealth  not  only  holding  the  fore- 
front in  was  production,  but  In  the  fore- 
front of  post- wax  planning  and  In  fine  fin- 
ancial condition. 
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Governor  Martin  was  prevailed  on  tocon-  < 
tlnue  his  public  service  by  becoming  a  candi- 
date for  the  United  States  Senate  at  the  end 
of  his  term  as  Governor.  In  the  General 
Election  of  November  1946,  Governor  Martin 
was  elected  the  49th  Senator  from  Pennsvl 
vanla.  y 

It  had  been  a  long  time,  almost  a  century^ 
since  a  Pennsylvania  Governor  had  gone  to 
the  Senate— as  a  matter  of  fact,  Edward 
Martin  was  only  the  third  governor  In  the 
state's  history  to  be  elected  to  that  highest 
dellber.ative  body.  The  first  governor  to  go 
to  the  Senate  was  William  Flndlay  in  1821 
The  second  was  William  Blgler  in  1855. 

On  November  4.  1952  Edward  Martin  was 
reelected  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

When  he  left  the  Senate,  he  was  senior 
Republican  on  the  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  RepubUcan  Policy  Committee. 

In  the  81st  Congress  he  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  CommlSElon  for 
the  Renovation  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
(White  House),  which  was  in  charge  of  the 
extensive  work  done  on  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  Truman  Admimstration. 

During  President  Elsenhower's  Administra- 
tion, Senator  Martin  introduced  and  took 
the  leadership  in  the  fights  for  many  key 
measures  of  the  Hsenhower  program. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  he  was  placed 
on  the  first  General  Staff  Eligibility  List  and 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
with  oak-leaf  cluster  and  the  Purple  Heart 
with  oak-leaf  cluster.  He  was  awarded 
Pennsylvania's  RelUy  Medal  In  1937;  the 
Distinguished  Achievement  Gold  Medal  of 
the  New  York  Pennsylvania  Society  In  1946- 
Pennsylvania's  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  1947;  the  American 
Legion  Distinguished  Service  Medal  In  1947 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the 
National  Guard  Association  of  the  United 
States  In  1951. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  while 
Governor  Leader  was  In  office,  made  him  a 
Lieutenant  General  August  10, 1957. 

He  has  personal  knowledge  of  taxes  at  the 
three  levels  of  government  by  his  work  as 
solicitor  of  a  county,  State  Treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania  and  as  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 


While  he  was  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  during  the  80th  Congress, 
it  put  through  Congress  the  largest  road 
program  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  following  organiza- 
tions: American  Legion;  (Life  member)  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars;  (Ufe  member)  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans:  Amvets:  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans;  Uncle 'Sam's  1-2-3 
Boys;  Legion  of  Valor:  (Ufe  member)  Mili- 
tary Order  of  Carabcu);  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution;  National  Security  Commission 
of  the  American  Legion;  Union  League  of 
Phlla.,  Duquesne  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  Rolling 
Rock  Country  Club  (honorary);  and  Bas- 
sett  Club  of  Wash.,  Pa. 

As  a  citizen,  he  has  always  taken  an  ac- 
tive part  in  church,  educational,  and  wel- 
fare work.  He  has  served  on  committees 
or  a*  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Community  Chest,  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  Boy  Scouts,  fund  raising  drives  and 
many  other  community  activities. 

He  Is  a  Presbyterian  Elder;  and  for  ten 
years  was  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Department  of  Church  Cooperation  and  Un- 
ion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States;  for  many  years  was  vice  president 
and  director  of  Pennsylvania  State  Sabbath 
School  Association:  he  is  a  33rd  degree  Ma- 
son; Past  Exalted  Ruler  of  the  BP.O.E.; 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  trustee  of 
Waynesburg  College  and  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College. 

He  has  honorary  degrees  from  eighteen 
coUeges. 
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He  hM  lived  In  Washington.  Pennsylvania, 
dnce  1931  and  resides  at  147  LeMoyne 
Avenue. 

Maet  Chajutt  Scott  Mastin:  Eminknt  Hos- 

rass.  Wirs:   Pl*tb>  Vitai.  Bolx  in  Vakud 

Cabeess  or  Famous  Husband 

Mary  Charity  Scott  Martin  (Mrs.  Edward 
Martin)  was  born  In  Monongabela.  July  31, 
1879.  a  daughter  of  James  A.  and  Melissa 
Dtckey  Scott.  prominent  Scotch-Irish 
descendants.  Her  parents  moved  to  Waynes- 
burg  when  she  was  nine  months  old. 

She  was  educated  In  the  public  schools 
of  Waynesbxirg.  and  gradtiated  from  Waynee- 
burg  College  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  In  1001.  She  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by 
Beaver  College  In  1948  and  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Waynesburg  Col- 
lege In  1951. 

She  devoted  miich  time  to  church  and  wel- 
fare work.  She  was  a  fine  vocalist  and  was 
In  much  demand  as  a  soloist. 

She  was  married  to  Edward  Martin  In  1908. 
They  have  two  children — Edward  S.  Martin, 
married  to  Suzanne  Colt;  and  Mary  Charity, 
married  to  James  B.  W.  B4urphy.  The  Mar- 
tins all  live  m  Washington,  Pennsylvania. 

ICtb.  Martin  served  as  Honorary  Chairman 
for  the  War  Bond  Drive  for  Pennsylvania 
during  World  War  n  and  received  a  medal 
and  citation  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
urer. Her  greatest  achievements  were  with 
the  soldiers,  working  among  them,  visiting 
the  hospitals  and  comforting  the  families 
left  behind.  In  this  work  she  excelled. 
They  made  her  president  of  the  Officers' 
Wives  Club. 

The  Harrlsburg  "Telegraph"  dated  Septem- 
ber ae,  1941.  listed  Mrs.  Martin  as  a  "Grand 
Military  Mother."  She  certainly  had  lots  of 
experience.  She  was  with  the  troops  during 
their  training  in  1917  and  1918  at  Camp 
Hancock.  Augusta,  Georgia. 

She  frequently  visited  the  field  training. 

In  World  War  n,  she  lived  either  In  the 
Executive  Mansion  or  at  Indlantown  Gap. 
where  she  observed  the  training. 

She  visited  soldiers'  hospitals  and  talked 
to  others  when  they  would  come  to  the  train- 
ing center  to  see  their  boys. 

So  many  divisions  trained  at  Indlantown 
Oap  for  overseas  service:  and  regardless  of 
tlie  fact  that  the  otRoen  and  men  were  from 
other  states,  she  did  not  lose  her  Interest 
In  visiting  the  hospitals  and  comforting  fam- 
ilies left  behind  when  the  units  would  go 
overseas. 

During  the  Second  WcM'Id  War.  Ibfrs.  Mar- 
tin lived  In  Harrlsburg.  She  was  Pennsyl- 
▼mUa'b  First  Lady.  Her  thoughts  were  with 
the  soldiers  training  at  Indlantown  Gap  to 
go  overseas.  Often  the  doors  of  the  Man.tlon 
were  opened  to  the  soldiers,  and  entertain- 
ment and  food  was  ix'ovlded  for  than.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  do  for  someone's  son.  for 
her  son  had  gone  with  the  28th  Division. 
Her  kindness  and  sympathy  went  far  beyond 
her  call  to  duty. 

Notwithstanding  the  country  was  at  war. 
many  dignitaries  from  all  over  the  country 
came  to  the  Mansion  to  be  entertained. 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Martin  met  and  enter- 
tained all  the  governors  and  their  wives  ftx>m 
every  state  In  the  Union  In  1944  when  the 
Governors'  Conference  was  held  at  Hershey. 
The  goodwill  created  by  this  hospitality  knew 
no  bonds.  Upon  arriving  In  Washington. 
DC,  Mrs.  Martin  was  well-known  for  her 
affection  and  benevolence  to  men  and  women 
from  all  pcu-ts  of  the  United  States. 

For  twelve  years  she  lived  In  Washington, 
D.C..  fui&lllng  her  various  duties  as  the 
wUe  of  a  United  States  Senator.  She  is 
loved  and  honored  by  her  many  friends  In 
the  Capitol.  Her  knowledge  of  diplomacy 
reached  to  far  away  places.  She  was  known 
as  a  great  diplomat. 

She  belongs  to  ihe  following  organiza- 
tions;     Congressional      Club.      Washington, 


DC,  (Vice  President  19&3-55):  80th  Con- 
grees  Club.  Washington,  D.C..  (Life  Mem- 
ber): Senate  Ladles'  Red  Cross.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  (office  for  two  years) ;  Women  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor,  Na- 
tional Trustee  of  the  Woman's  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia.  Pa.:  Hannah  Penn  House, 
Republican  Women  of  Pennsylvania  (Hon- 
orary Vice  President):  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
SorcHity,  Intematlonal  (Honcs'ary  Member): 
Beta  Sigma  PI,  International  Society  (Hon- 
orary Member) :  Former  board  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican  Women: 
Cxirrent  Events  Club.  Washington.  Pa.:  Roll- 
ing Rock  Club,  Llgonler.  Pa.:  (Honorary 
Member ) :  Officers'  Wives  of  the  28th  Division 
(Former  President);  Christopher  Gist  Chap- 
ter, Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists: 
Daughters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  Washington,  Pa.; 
Washlng^n  Hospital  AuxlUiary.  Washing- 
ton. Pa.;  Auxiliary  Working  Twigs  No.  9  and 
10,  Washington.  Pa..  Hospital;  Washlng^n 
County  Chapto',  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution:  Philadelphia  Society.  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution;  Alpha  Delta 
PI  Sorority:  New  York  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Women. 

The  following  Is  from  Col.  LeRoy  V. 
Greene's  book.  "Shelter  For  His  Excellency"; 
"Charity  Scott  Martin  was  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  delightful  hostesses  In  the 
long  history  of  First  Ladles.  Gentle-,  soft- 
spoken  and  altogether  a  gentlewomen  of  the 
old  school,  her  graclousness  and  kindliness 
won  her  to  the  hearts  of  all.  She  let  the 
Executive  Mansion  stay  formal,  for  formal 
use;  but  she  turned  the  great  field-stone 
house  at  the  Gap.  'The  Summer  Mansion,' 
into  a  vertlble  gem  of  warm  Pennsylvania 
hospitality.  She  fllled  It  with  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  furniture  and  antiques.  It  was  so 
well  done,  and  became  so  famed,  that  leading 
figures  among  Pennsylvania's  women  awaited 
an  invitation  to  the  'Sununer  Mansion'  more 
eagerly  than  any  other. 

When  she  returned  to  their  home  on  Le- 
Moyne Avenue.  Washington,  Pennsylvania, 
she  again  entered  church  and  welfare  work 
as  long  as  her  health  permitted,  ninees  has 
curtailed  her  activities  since  early  April  1960. 

While  she  was  not  permitted  to  leave  home 
because  of  illness,  over  fifty  Distinguished 
Daughters  of  Pennsylvania  assembled  at 
Hershey.  1  October  1961.  where  they  presented 
her  with  the  following  certificate: 

"Mrs.  Edward  Blartin  (Mary  Charity  Scott 
Martin),  the  Distinguished  Daughters  of 
Pennsylvania  take  pride  and  pleasure  In  giv- 
ing this  token  of  appreciation  to  the  charm- 
ing, gracious,  sympathetic  lady  who,  for  so 
many  years,  has  given  her  friendliness,  her 
charm  and  leadership  to  all  Pennsylvanlans. 
As  a  General's  wife,  she  mother  our  boys  at 
camp  and  at  war.  As  Governor's  wife,  she 
was  a  superb  hostess.  As  a  Senator's  wife. 
she  made  Washington  look  up  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. Her  principal  enthusiasm  Is  people, 
and  her  happiness  lies  In  meeting  and  help- 
ing others.  Sincere,  earnest  and  human, 
she  has  spent  a  lifetime  giving  service  to 
Pennsylvania." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENARD  P.  LIPSCOMB 

or  CALiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  UPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  a 
few  days  we  will  celebrate  Memorial  Day, 
1966.  This  is  the  day  set  aside  to  com- 
memorte  the  memory  of  thoae  who  have 
given  their  lives  in  service  to  our  Nation. 


I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  an  award-winning  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Capt.  P.  A.  Horton  to 
the  Whittier,  Calif.,  Rio  Hondo  Kiwanis 
Club  on  the  occasion  of  Memorial  Day, 

1965.  Captain  Horton  on  February  22, 

1966,  received  the  Freedom  Foundation 
Award  for  the  address. 

Captain  Horton,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
is  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee. on  Americanism  of  National 
Sojourners,  Inc.,  an  association  for  of- 
ficers and  warrant  officers,  past  and 
present,  of  the  imlformed  forces. 
Captain  Horton  is  one  of  two  living 
holders  of  the  Sojourners'  Legion  of 
Honor  Medal,  which  is  the  highest  award 
Sojourners  can  award  to  a  member. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  the  address  entitled  "If  Freedom 
Fails,"  for  Inclusion  in  the  Record. 
Ir    FREEDOM  Fails 

(Memorial  Day  address  by  P.  A.  Horton  at 
Whittier  Rio  Hondo  Klwanls  Club,  Whit- 
tier, Calif.,  1965) 
"For  Freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeated  by  bleeding  sire  to  son. 
Though  often  baffled,  Is  ever  won." 

— Byron. 

When  General  Logan,  the  Oommander-ln- 
Chlef  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Issued  his  general  order  designating  May  30, 
1868  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  the  graves 
of  his  conuades  with  flowers,  he  had  hopes 
that  It  would  be  kept  up  from  year  to  year. 
It  was  called  Decoration  Day,  but  In  1882  it 
was  designated  Memorial  Day. 

A  grateful  i>eople  resftonded  and  for  many 
years  made  this  day  one  of  our  major  holi- 
days. It  has  since  been  broadened  to  Include 
not  only  those  from  the  armed  services  but 
all  those  of  our  dead  who  we  respect  and 
honor. 

We  respect  the  many  men  and  women  of 
great  civic  virtues  who  have  donated  so  much 
to  the  buUdlng  of  the  moral,  spiritual  and 
economic  values  In  our  country.  We  owe  the 
most,  however,  to  those  In  our  armed  forces 
who  through  all  our  history,  from  the  be- 
ginning, a  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  have 
fiercely  fought  for  freedom,  recruited  In  each 
generation  from  the  fiower  of  our  manhood. 

The  cry  of  the  soul  Is  for  freedom.  It 
longs  for  liberty  from  the  date  of  Its  first 
conscious  moment.  Freedom  and  religion 
are  akin,  and  so  long  as  men  believe  In  God. 
their  greatest  glory  Is  to  pass  on  that  free- 
dom to  their  children. 

A  short  tUne  ago  I  stood  on  a  hill  that 
overlooks  the  peaceful  harbor  of  Plymouth. 
Mass.  As  I  gazed  about  me.  the  streets,  the 
hills,  and  the  waters  around  me  began  to 
teem  with  the  life  of  historic  recollections. 
Recollections  dear  to  all  mankind.  A  feeling 
of  pride  arose  In  my  heart  as  I  thought:  It 
was  here  that  freedom  was  born.  Before 
me  was  the  rock  upon  which  these  courage- 
ous Pilgrims  first  set  foot  In  a  strange  land. 
They  had  left  the  civilization  of  their  birth 
and  had  ventured  over  uncharted  seas  to 
a  land  populated  with  hostile  savages.  To 
them  freedom  was  more  precious  than  life 
Itself.  No  man  who  loves  liberty,  regardless 
of  his  place  of  birth,  can  fall  on  this  sacred 
spot  to  pay  tribute  to  those  inspired  people 
whose  Ideals  contributed  so  much  to  the 
building  of  the  American  Way  of  life. 

On  the  hill  He  burled  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  dauntless  souls  whose  search  for  free- 
dom was  cut  short  by  the  rigors  of  that  first 
terrible  winter.  Here.  also,  in  this  hallowed 
ground  were  many  thirteen  star  Flags  that 
marked  the  graves  of  men  who  served  the 
cause  of  liberty  a  century  and  a  half  later; 
perhaps  among  them  a  survivor  from  Wash- 
ington's Cruisers,  the  Infant  American  navy 
that  sailed  these  waters  In  defiance  df  the 
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wrold's  most  powerful  fleet.  It  brlng^s  to 
mind  the  great  sacrifice  anu  glorious  achieve- 
ment of  the  men  of  our  armed  forces.  Since 
the  days  of  Bunker  Hill  to  this  day,  the  valor 
of  the  men  of  our  country  has  built  a  tradi- 
tion that  Is  truly  American. 

They  stand  today  as  the  world's  mightiest 
force  for  the  preservation  of  freedom.  Not 
alone  for  our  country,  but  for  oppressed  peo- 
ple throughout  the  five  continents  and  the 
Islands  In  the  seas. 

Six  times  In  the  past  sixty-five  years  our 
men  of  the  armed  forces  have  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  on  the  island  of  Cuba.  Not 
for  conquest,  not  at  all,  but  to  destroy 
tyranny  so  that  people  of  that  Island  might 
be  free. 

One  of  the  greatest  annals  in  naval  history 
was  the  exploit  of  Adm.  George  Dewey.  He 
sailed  his  fleet  through  the  mined  fields  of 
Manila  Bay,  under  the  guns  of  land  forts 
and  destroyed  the  grand  fleet  of  Spain, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  or  ship. 
Again  tyranny  was  destroyed  and  these  mil- 
lions of  oppressed  people  now  live  under 
freedom. 

For  more  than  a  cenutry  the  American 
forces  have  defended  the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  the 
terms  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  de- 
clared that  any  attempt  by  any  European 
power  to  Interfere  In  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  country  In  this  hemisphere  vrtll  be  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  to  be  an  un- 
friendly act.  dangerous  to  our  peace  and 
safety. 

But.  what  now  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine? 
The   people   of   Cuba,    like   the   people   of 
Hungary,  and  East  Germany,  have  found  the 
truth  of  the  ancient  maxim :  "Liberty  may  be 
gained  but  can  never  be  recovered." 

The  spiritual  heritage  o{.  our  {>eople  has 
inspired  every  generation  to  make  sacrifices 
In  the  cause  of  freedom.  ZTven  today,  res- 
olute Americans  are  dying  In  undeclared  wars 
on  three  continents.  We  are  now  engaged 
in  a  war;  they  call  it  a  cold  war,  but  should 
we  lose  it.  more  blood  will  be  shed  than  in 
any  hot  war  we  were  ever  engaged  In. 

At  a  time  when  all  the  world  was  ruled  by 
kings,  potentates  and  tyrants,  our  founding 
fathers  brought  forth  the  first  nation  on 
earth  dedicated  to  the  personal  and  religious 
freedom  of  mankind.  Our  great  freedom 
documents,  the  Declaration,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  embody  our  sacred  liberties.  But 
these  are  nothing  more  than  shadows,  or 
mere  painted  ships  upon  painted  oceans,  ex- 
cept they  be  given  meaning  in  the  minds, 
hearts  and  actions  of  our  people. 

Our  nation  was  founded  on  the  Christian 
concept  that: 

1.  There  Is  a  God. 

2.  That  man  has  certain  rights  that  ema- 
nate from  our  Creator. 

3.  That  Government  Is  set  up  to  protect 
theee  rights. 

Under  this  idealogy  man  could  walk  up- 
right and  bow  to  none  but  his  God.  a  free 
man. 

We  have  watched  and  permitted  to  grow  an 
idealogy  directly  opposed  to  ours  which  has. 
in  a  brief  16  years,  enslaved  one-third  the 
people  of  the  civilized  world  under  the 
doctrine: 

1.  That  there  is  no  God. 

2.  That  the  State  Is  all. 

3.  That  man  has  no  rights. 
Under   this   Idealogy,   the   heartaches  and 

terror  of  these  enslaved  people  have  driven 
millions  of  refugees  to  flee  their  homes  for 
freedom  even  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 

This  is  the  day  of  the  wonder  drug.  We 
seem  to  be  inoculated  with  the  "wonder"  of 
them  all.  It  Is  called  apathy,  a  sort  of  liv- 
ing oblivion.  What  other  true  reason  can 
be  given  for  the  attitude  of  our  people? 

There  are  two  freedoms:  the  false,  where 
a  man  Is  free  to  do  what  he  Ukee;  the  true, 
where  a  man  Is  free  to  do  what  he  ought! 
In  the  words  of  Judge  Learned  Hand: 
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"Liberty  lies  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women.  When  it  dies  there,  no  Constitu- 
tion, no  law,  no  court  can  save  it." 

We  hear  much  today  of  changing  times 
but  human  nature  has  not  changed  one 
lota  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  The 
battles  of  the  present  are  identical  with  the 
battles  of  the  past.  The  form  of  warfare 
only  Is  changed.  The  moral  conflicts  now 
waged  In  our  nation  are  as  truly  battles 
as  the  conflict  at  Bunker  Hill  or  Iwo  Jlma. 
In  the  words  of  Captain  Babson: 

"So  long  as  Its  sons  are  willing  to  die  for 
their  motherland,  so  long  will  it  endure 
to  shelter  and  bless  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. At  an  hour  when  people  shall  be  un- 
willing to  abide  this  test,  they  will  flnd 
that  they  have  no  longer  a  country  worth 
saving." 

America  consists  of  all  of  us;  and  It  can 
consist  of  all  of  us  only  as  our  spirits  are 
banded  together  In  a  common  enterprise. 
That  common  enterprise  is  the  enterprise 
of  liberty.  Justice  and  right. 
As  Justice  Byrnes  stated: 
"Too  many  people  are  thinking  of  secu- 
rity instead  of  opportunity,  they  seem  more 
afraid  of  life  than  of  death." 
■^  As  we  look  upon  the  world  today,  we  flnd 
wars,  or  threats  of  war,  even  In  the  most 
remote  parts.  Freedom  has  been  destroyed 
or  is  insecure.  More  than  one  half  the  peo- 
ple of  the  civilized  world  are  now  living 
under  some  form  of  dictatorship  or  actual 
slavery.  Our  own  way-of-life  is  threatened 
from   both  within  and  without. 

We  know  that  Marxian  theories  are 
absurd.  Impractical,  and  appeal  strongly  to 
the  adolescent  mind.  We  also  know  that 
they  are  excellent  propaganda  used  by  the 
Intellectual  In  his  grasp  for  power.  Like 
other  complacent  Americans,  we  feel  secure 
m  the  protection  of  our  Constitution.  While 
we  hold  our  heads  In  the  sand  like  the 
ostrich  awaiting  annoying  things  to  pass 
away,,  our  Constitution  is  being  by-passed. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  Treaty  Law,  Bu- 
reau after  Bureau  Is  rapidly  nullifying  the 
Constitution  and  creating  a  government  of 
men,  centralizing  power  in  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government  and  specifically 
in  the  State  Department. 

Their  policy  of  no  win.  no  glory,  no  honor, 
no  gain  in  Korea.  Cuba,  Loas,  China,  Cam- 
bodia and  Viet  Nam.  where  27,000  of  our  serv- 
ice men  are  subjected  to  the  hazards  of  war 
and  dUease,  where  no  war  exists:  this  action 
tells  us  that  the  hour  Is  late.  We  seem  to 
have  lost  the  landmarks  that  made  our 
people  the  marvel  of  all  history. 

What  has  become  of  that  American  spirit 
that  would  take  nothing  less  than  victory? 
Former  Americans  never  could  conceive  of 
anything  but  victory,  like  Gen.  MacAullffe. 
whose  answer  was  a  simple  "NUTS",  when 
the  Germans  asked  him  to  surrender;  or 
John  Paul  Jones,  whose  answer  was  "I  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight!";  or  of  American 
thrift  and  integrity  that  forged  American 
businers  to  lead  the  world?  Or  of  great 
Judges,  like  Justice  Tanney.  who  said:  "Our 
Constitution  is  a  written  Instrument:  as 
such  Its  meaning  does  not  alter,  it  speaks 
not  only  in  the  same  words,  but  with  the 
same  meaning  and  Intent  with  which  It 
spoke  when  it  came  from  the  hands  of  Its 
farmers." 

We  honor  our  heroic  and  patriotic  dead  by 
being  true  men;  as  true  men  by  faithfully 
fighting  the  battles  of  our  day  as  they  fought 
the  battles  of  their  day.  To  the  sleeping 
American  martyrs,  whose  bones  He  burled 
in  many  lands  and  seas.  It  matters  little 
what  we  may  now  say  or  do.  Our  feeble 
praise  and  tender  offering  will  be  as  dew 
in  a  rising  sun,  unless  we  zealoiisly^defend 
the  cause  for  which  they  died. 

We  honor  their  patriotism.  emuJata.  their 
example,  glorify  their  heroUm,  and  teach  our 
children  the  scaredneee  of  the  great  cause  in 
which  they  offered  up  their  Hves. 


Since  last  Memorial  Day,  we  have  seen  the 
passing  of  our  greatest  modem  American 
Gen.  Dou«las  MacArthur,  Soldier,  States- 
man, Patriot.  His  Pacific  Campaign  and  the 
rebiUldlng  of  conquered  Japan  will  stand 
preeminent  In  historic  achievement.  We  In- 
herit, not  alone,  his  noble  deeds,  but  all  that 
was  noble  In  his  character  as  well. 

He  left  us  a  great  moral  code  to  enrich 
the  Hves  of  all  Americans. 

OEN.    MAC    ABTHT7B A    GREAT    MORAL    CODE 

"The  code  of  conduct  and  chivalry  of  those 
who  guard  this  beloved  land  of  cvUture  and  , 
ancient  descent. 

"  'Duty'  'Honor' — 'Country' — those  three 
hallowed  words  reverently  dictate  what  you 
want  to  be,  what  you  will  be.  They  are  your 
rallying  point  to  build  courage  when  courage 
seems  to  fail,  to  regain  faith  when  there 
seems  to  be  little  cause  for  faith,  to  create 
hope  when  hope  becomes  forlorn. 

"The  unbeliever  will  say  that  they  are  but 
words,  but  a  slogan,  but  a  flamboyant  phrase. 
Every  pedant,  every  demagog,  every  cynic, 
every  hypocrite,  every  troublemaker,  and,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  some  others  of  an  entirely 
different  character.  wlU  try  to  downgrade 
them  even  to  the  extent  of  mockery  and 
ridicule. 

"But  these  are  some  of  the  things  they 
build.  They  build  a  basic  character.  They 
mould  you  for  your  future  roles  as  the  cus- 
todians of  the  Nation's  defense.  They  make 
you  strong  enough  to  know  when  you  are 
weak,  and  brave  enough  to  face  yourself 
when  you  are  afraid." 

What  we  need  today  are  men  who  will 
stand  firm  In  the  same  degree  of  loyalty  to 
country,  the  same  degree  of  Faith  In  God 
and  the  clear  understanding  that  without 
God  there  can  be  no  freedom,  and  without 
freedom  there  Is  nothing. 
As  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  so  well  expressed : 

"For  what  avail  the  plough  or  sail; 
or  land,  or  life,  if  freedom  fall." 


It's  a  Grand  Fallacy  That  Capitalism 
It  Responsible  for  Black  Africa's  Back- 
wardness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Africa 
has  been  very  much  in  the  minds  of  our 
people  over  the  last  few  years.  On  Fri- 
day, May  13,  Mr.  George  N.  Crocker, 
author  and  columnist  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  gave  an  address  before 
the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California 
on  his  experiences  and  conclusions  re- 
sulting from  an  African  trip.  The  Fri- 
day flashes,  as  printed  In  the  Common- 
wealth, on  his  address,  follow: 

It's  A  Grand  Fallacy  That  CAPrrALisM  Is 
Responsibilk  for  Black  Africa's  Back- 
wardness 

(From  address  by  George  N.  Crocker) 
We  live  in  what  I  like  to  call  the  "Age  of 
Anesthesia";  an  age  in  which  most  of  our 
intellectuals — not  to  mention  our  politi- 
cians— are  In  the  grip  of  a  hypnotic  antl- 
Infellectuallam  which  inhibits  them  from 
examining,  much  less  pubUcly  challenging, 
the  prevailing  orthodoxies  of  the  Liberal 
Establishment — no  matter  how  preposterous 
they  may  be. 
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It  la  a  grand  fallacy  that  colonialism  is 
responsible  for  the  backward  condition  of 
tbe  black  people  of  Africa.  This  is  one  of 
the  myths  of  Marxism-Leninism  accepted  by 
ao  many  Western  Intellectuals.  It  Is  In  South 
Africa,  where  the  white  presence  Is  moot 
numerous  and  massive,  that  the  black 
African  enjoys  the  highest  standard  of 
living  .  .  .  and  Rhodesia  Is  a  close  second. 

THET'aX    HKAOING    rOK    SOUTH    AIVICA 

There  Is  an  old  African  saying:  "If  you 
want  to  know  where  the  food  Is,  watch  where 
the  ants  are  going."  The  human  ants  from 
black-ruled  countries  try  to  make  a  path 
down  Into  South  Afrlcal 

Only  350,000  Africans  a  year  are  allowed 
into  South  Africa,  under  contracts  of  em- 
ployment not  to  exceed  nine  months.  But 
many  slip  in  Illegally  to  enjoy  the  better 
life.  "If  we  would  lower  the  immigration 
bar,"  a  high  oCBclal  told  me.  "another  five 
million  Bantu  would  descend  upon  us  In  no 
time." 

This  Is  one  of  the  Ironies  of  this  laggard 
continent— cauldron  of  envy  and  hypocrisy. 
For  20  years  South  Africa  has  been  attacked, 
damned,  ridiculed,  and  constantly  Informed 
that  white  rule  must  give  way.  Yet  that 
country  Is  doing  more  for  the  nonwhltes 
than  any  other  country  In  Africa — with  the 
possible  exception  of  Rhodesia. 

"FACTS     DON'T    DISAFPtAa" 

with  once  fruitful  economies  now  a 
shambles,  the  belllcoalty  of  black  nation- 
alism, and  especially  the  hateful  vendetta 
against  South  Africa  and  Rhodeata,  Is  be- 
coming more  unsavory  each  n^onth. 

Facts  do  not  disappear  because  they  are 
Ignored.  Ethiopia  has  been  independent 
since  Biblical  times:  colonialism  did  not 
touch  It  except  for  a  brief  five  years  under 
Mussolini's  rule  before  World  War  n.  It 
and  Liberia  are  perhaps  the  most  poverty- 
stricken  countries  In  Africa,  with  the  masses 
living  In  appalling  misery.  Yet.  Liberia  has 
been  an  Independent  nation  for  110  years! 

Vbterlal  and  social  advancement  In  the 
nations  of  Africa  Is  In  close  ratio  to  their 
degree  of  contact  with  Western  civilization. 
When  the  white  man  arrived  In  South  Africa 
over  300  years  ago.  there  was  not  a  Bantu — 
I.e..  a  black  African — In  sight. 

Even  In  the  18th  century,  when  railroads 
were  crlss-croaslng  Biuope  and  America, 
those  Bantu  who  had  not  ao  far  encountered 
the  whites  In  Africa  had  not  yet  developed 
the  wheel  or  the  plough.  They  had  no 
written  language:  no  calendar.  They  had 
not  reached  the  Iron  Age. 

CTTLTOaAL    OTTLT    WILL     TAKC     CXXXaATIONS 

What  has  this  to  do  with  tbe  present? 
Any  notion  that  the  people  as  a  whole  could 
pcu^cipate  In  power  on  equal  terms  with 
the  white*  U  the  worst  kind  of  romance. 
There  U  a  c\atural  gulf  which  It  will  taks 
generations  to  overoome. 

Meantime,  asks  tbe  whlt«  man.  "What 
moral  code  prescribes  that  we  must  Invite 
these  Bantu  tribes,  by  their  sheer  numbers, 
to  take  everything  In  sight?  And  what  would 
be  Just  about  that?" 

The  white  men.  who  brought  the  light 
of  civilization,  nvimber  3%  million.  And  who 
are  the  Bantu?  They  are  nine  tribes,  total- 
ing llVi  million.  They  ^>eak  different  lan- 
guages, have  their  own  homelands,  and  have 
fought  each  other  for  centuries.  Add  a  half 
million  Indians — who  Integrate  only  with  In- 
dians— and  the  plctvire  takes  shape. 
coLoaxDS  oppose  coMnxTB  nrrEOXATioN 

Then  there  are  the  people  of  mixed  blood— 
tlM  "coloreds"  and  there  are  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  them,  mostly  around  Cape- 
town. They  w<ant  no  part  of  the  Bantu.  One 
of  tbem  said  to  me.  "We  wouldn't  want  tbe 
vote  fcr  everybody,  becaxise  that  wouldn't 
do." 

We  talked  with  five  members  of  the  Council 
for   Colored   Affairs,   all   colored   men.     Tbe 


last  thing  they  want  Is  complete  Integra- 
tion. Why?  Because  they  would  be  en- 
gulfed by  the  Bantu. 

— As  one  of  hem  told  us.  "Under  the  pres- 
ent government  we  are  beginning  to  see  the 
dawn.  But  with  Integration  we  would  get 
nothing.  We  would  go  under,  together  with 
the  whites." 

— Yet  the  aspiration  for  self-government 
must  be  respected.  Separate  nations  for  tbe 
whites  and  the  tribes,  based  roughly  on 
original  occupancy.  Is  the  experiment  to 
which  South  Africa  has  committed  Itself.  It 
Is  sometimes  called  Apartheid — but  In  South 
Africa  they  prefer  to  call  It  Separate  Devel- 
opment. 

"HEAD    COUNTING"    VS.    LmKACT 

— With  respect  to  Rhodesia  there  Is  an- 
other fallacy — that  to  be  moral  a  government 
must  be  based  on  an  Iron  principle  of  one- 
man-one-vote;  that  mere  head-counting 
must  prevail  over  everything  else:  that  levels 
of  literacy  and  culture  must  be  Ignored — even 
the  capacity,  or  lack  of  It.  to  exercise  the 
restraint  and  Judgment  without  which  de- 
mocracy can  never  be  more  than  a  cruel  feirce. 

— Philosophers  and  statesmen  down 
through  the  ages  have  rejetced  such  a  doc- 
trine as  unjust  and  inhumane.  It  Is  still  un- 
just and  Inhumane,  whether  It  be  the  tool  of 
a  denuigog  or  the  obsession  of  a  doctrinaire- - 
whether  it  be  bellowed  by  a  Sukarno  or  a 
"Soapy"  Williams,  by  a  Kwame  Nkrumah,  a 
Jomo  Kenyatta.  or  a  Bishop  Pike! 

"ONX-MAN-ONX-VOTX— ONCX !" 

— Furthermore,  In  the  context  of  Africa  to- 
day. It  comes  close  to  fraud.  To  be  realistic, 
one  mxist  add  a  word  to  that  slogan.  One 
must  say:  "One-nian-one-vote — once!" 
Just  as  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  made  himself 
president  for  life,  so  no  vote»was  to  budge 
Nkrumah  of  Ghana,  who  had  to  be  bounced 
out  by  tbe  military  after  nine  years  of  ruin- 
ous tyranny;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  Ken- 
yatta (the  old  Mau  Mau  chieftain),  and 
Nyerere  of  Tanzania,  and  Obote  of  Uganda, 
and  the  others,  will  cling  to  pwwer  until  they 
are  carried  out  or  deposed  by  a  coup. 
— In  Rhodesia  there  are  black  men  \x\  Parlia- 
ment and  on  the  voting  lists.  But  the  quali- 
fications are  stringent — and  this  made  the 
U.N.  angry! 

WHT     RHODESIA? 

Why  Rhodesia?  If  it  Is  the  business  of 
the  UN.  to  Instigate  boycotts  and  embar- 
goes against  nations  whose  electoral  proc- 
esses are  not  completely  democratic.  It  has 
been   shirking   Its   Job   for   20   years. 

Its  charade  of  piety  In  the  case  of  Rho- 
desia Is  a  crude  piece  of  hypocrisy.  Almost 
all  the  new  nations  north  of  Rhodesia 
quickly  degenerated  into  one-party  dicta- 
torships. The  average  black  man  In  Ghana, 
Mall.  Sudan.  Tanzania  and  the  others,  has 
no  real  voice  in  his  destiny,  even  to  com- 
ment on  the  deterioration  of  his  condition 
since  the  white  man  departed. 

Fidel  Castro  didn't  limit  the  suffrage  In 
Cuba  by  literacy  and  other  merit  tests,  as 
Rhodesia  does;  he  Just  abolished  elections. 
Not  a  tear  fell  from  the  U.N.'s  fabled  res- 
ervoir of  compassion  for  the  disfranchised. 

U.N.   doesn't   WOMIY   ABOUT  KED-OPPRESSED 

Not  even  a  tepid  resolution  has  been 
wasted  on  the  tragic  fate  of  the  Baltic  i>eo- 
ples.  swallowed  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  tbe 
U.N.'s  pulse  didn't  skip  when  Tibet  was 
ravaged;  or  when  25,000  Watutsis  were 
slaughtered  In  Rwanda  alone,  in  a  wave  of 
tribal  genocide. 

Seventeen  million  East  Germans  had  the 
hated  Olbrtcht  selected  for  them  by  their 
alien  masters;  the  whole  Communist 
phalanx,  frraa  Albania  to  Red  China,  has 
open  scorn*  for  partllamenlary  government, 
a  free  press jpd  free  elections. 

Submerged  mlnorltlea.  sUent  majorltlea. 
languish  In  many  parts  at  tb«  world;  yet 
the  U.N.  chooses  peaoafal.  aeU-reUant 
Rhodesia  to  sta^e  a  tantnim  over. 


"I  SAW  NO  POLICE  STATE 

To  hypocrisy,  add  envy.  After  South 
Africa.  Rhodesia  Is  the  most  highly  Indus- 
trialized country  in  Africa.  For  Its  black 
pHjpulation,  housing  and  schools  and  hos- 
pitals have  been  buUt  beyond  compare  far- 
ther north.  Modern  cities  rise  where  75 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  bush. 

The  followers  of  Cecil  Rhodes  have  built 
a  mangnlficent  economy.  "We  will  not," 
they  say,  "go  down  to  the  African  stand- 
ards. It  Is  not  a  question  of  color,  but  of 
civilization." 

I  saw  no  police  state.  I  saw  few  police; 
and  the  police  in  Rhodesia  are  unarmed, 
as  they  are  In  Britain. 

I  Interviewed  Ian  Smith  in  his  office. 
Britain  Is  being  pushed  by  the  Common- 
wealth nations,  "now."  Smith  said,  "an  In- 
credible hodge-podge."  The  time  has  come, 
he  said,  fur  Britain  to  stop  have  Its  poli- 
cies made  this  way,  and  to  show  the  kind 
of  leadership  It  was  once  caftable  of.  "We 
have  never  done  anything  to  harm  the 
United  States, "  he  said.  "We  too  believe  In 
free  enterprise,  a  high  standard  of  living, 
and  we  worshtn  democracy." 

SOUTH  AFRICA  RICH  PRIZE 

Another  grand  fallacy  of  potentially  cata- 
clysmlc  consequences  Is  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  would  be  promoted  by  bringing 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  to  their  knees 
On  the  contrary,  this  would  be  the  most 
serious  blunder  of  the  Western  powers  since 
Roosevelt's  concessions  to  Stalin  at  Teheran 
and  Yalta  and  the  series  of  blunders  which 
abandoned  China  to  communism. 

If  this  happens.  I  predict  that  some  day 
American  soldiers  will  be  fighting  in  southern 
Africa  as  they  are  today  fighting  In  South- 
east Asia.  We  will  have  betrayed  the  friends 
of  Western  civilization — and  the  cost  will  be 
high.  J 

— Look  at  4he  map.  Close  the  Suez  Canal 
and  South  Africa  commands  the  only  sea 
route  between  the  Atlanlc  and  the  Indian 
oceans. 

— South  Africa  is  the  Industrial  powerhouse 
of  Africa.  It  Is  a  rich  prize  .  .  .  and  so 
Is  Rhodesia. 

ANSWERS    TO    WRITTEN    QUESTIONS    FROM    FLOOR 

Question.  Was  a  brown  race  the  original  In- 
habitants Of  southern  Africa? 

Answer.  Original  indigenous  inhabitants 
were  Hottentot*  and  Bushmen.  Not  many 
of  them — most  had  been  killed  off  In  Inter- 
tribal warfare. 

Question.  (Larry  Morgan)  Does  white  man 
belong  legally  in  Africa? 

Answer.  Does  the  white  man  belong 
'legally'  in  North  America? 

Question.  (R.  Langner)  Were  not  Bel- 
gian and  Portugese  colonial  approaches  dif- 
ferent from  British  and  French? 

Answer.  Several  approaches.  Rhodesia's 
differed  from  South  Africa.  Portuguese 
different  sUll.  Different  ethnic  groups  in- 
volved. 

Question.  (John  A.  Mohler)  Your  reports 
on  South  Africa  censored? 

Answer.  No  censorship  of  any  kind. 
Talked  to  whom  I  chose;  dug  information 
from  any  source.  Airmailed  my  column* 
which  weren't  seen  until  they  arrived  here. 

Question.  (R.  B.  Dewey)  Legal  status  of 
Rhodesia — government  duly  elected?  Justi- 
fication for  blockade? 

Answer.  Rhodesia  autonomous  since  1923. 
Slight  technical  tie  to  Crown.  Little  reason 
for  Britain  to  have  any  say  about  conditions 
In  Rhodesia.  Rhodesia  seU-governlng;  has 
parliamentary  system.  Suffrage  restricted 
but  laws  apply  equally  to  all. 

Question.  (Hilary  H.  Crawford)  By  what 
right  does  UN.  tell  Rhodesia  bow  to  handle 
Its  race  problems? 

Answer.  Race  problem  exists  not  only  In 
Rhodesia  but  in  many  parts  of  world.  Prob- 
lem In  U.S.  quite  different.  Negroes  are  part 
of  oMi  country;  they're  assimilable — we  bavs 
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the  same  language,  aspirations,  and  goals. 
Question  In  Africa  is  completely  divorced— 
they're  in  a  condition  of  prlmitivity.  Their 
way  of  life  makes  them  unaeslmllable. 

Question.  Reaction  to  your  article  on 
Stanford  University  last  week? 

Answer.  What's  happening  at  Stanford 
and  California  happened  at  University  of 
Chicago  yesterday  too.  In  Africa  a  great  deal 
is  made  of  our  demonstrations  here. 
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Hawaii's  Mary  Miliuda,  16,  Writes 
Winning  Law  Day  Essay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  le-year-old 
Mary  Mltsuda's  winning  essay  in  Ha- 
waii's Law  Day  Essay  contest.  It  pre- 
sents a  straightforward  and  hard-hitting 
admonition  to  all  who  abuse  the  law— 
whether  they  be  jaywalkers  or  drunken 
drivers. 

A  junior  at  Aiea  High  School.  Aiea. 
Hawaii,  Mary  Mitsuda  points  out  that  we 
tend  to  take  the  law  for  granted;  we 
uphold  It  when  it  serves  our  purpose,  and 
ignore  it  when  it  does  not.    She  says- 


their  children  than  it  does.    That's  the  dif- 
ference between  Law  and  Oppression. 

"Oppression  Is  bossy  and  aggressive  and 
doesn't  give  people  credit  for  being  able  to 
think  for  themselves;  it  tells  them  what  to 
do  and  when  and  how  to  do  it.  Oppression 
doesn't  respect  people. 

"The  funny  thing  about  It  U  that  people 
respect  Oppression  a  lot  more  than  demo- 
cratic Law.  They  Up  their  hats  to  It  and 
speak  in  quiet,  humble  tones.  We're  always 
more  polite  when  we're  afraid. 

"If  the  Law  requires  us  to  be  Jailed  for 
drunken  driving,  do  we.  in  the  morning, 
thank  him  for  his  overnight  hospitality,  for 
protecUng  society,  or  for  taking  us  off  the 
road  before  we  lengthened  the  obituary  col- 
umn? We  do  not!  The  Ingratitude  of  it  is 
almost  too  gross  to  comprehend. 

"I.  for  one.  think  we  should  stop  being  fair 
weather  friends  and  start  giving  as  much  as 
we  get;  start  protecting  and  defending  the 
Law. 

"Respect  the  Law,  it  respects  you." 
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The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  in  Our 
Home  and  Commnnity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1966 


We  should  stop  being  fair  weather  friends 
(Of  the  law)  and  start  giving  as  much  as  we 
get;  start  protecting  and  defending  the  law. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record  Miss  Mary 
Mltsuda's  refreshing  and  Inspiring  essay 
which  was  published  in  the  May  5,  1966 
issue  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser: 

Winning  e:ssat  in  Law  Contest 

Here  is  the  winning  essay  in  the  Law  Day 
contest.  Written  by  Mary  Mitsuda,  16.  an  Aiea 
High  School  Junior  and  the  daughter  of  Mr 

I  and  Mrs.  Satoshl  Mitsuda  of  99107  Uahl  St ' 
Aiea: 
"Why  tbe  law  stUl  respecU  the  human 
race  after  all  these  years  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
We  have  sworn  at  it,  kicked  it  around  often 
snubbed  it  as  being  beneath  our  class  and 
deserted  it  when  it  needed  us  the  most.' 

"It  has  been  our  strongest  ally  since  clvill- 
zatlon  began— loyal,  perhaps  too  trusUng 
forgiving,  and,  moreover,  it  has  outlived  most 
of  our  other  'best  friends."  canine  or  other- 
wise. 

"I  suppose  like  all  friends  who  have  al- 
ways been  there  to  help  us  out  of  tough 
spots,  we  tend  to  take  It  for  granted  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  If.  in  our  better  moods 
we  thought,  'Good  Ol-  Law.  Now  there's  a 
nice  guy;  not  too  good-looking  or  popular 
but  a  decent,  dependable  sort  of  person  •    ' 

"We  want  him  to  look  the  other  way  when 
we  Jaywalk:  but  If  a  car  blU  us  while  we're 
Jaywalking,  we  expect  Law  to  say  we  were 
definitely  within  our  rights  and  that  the 
driver  of  the  car  was  reckless  and  U  respon- 
sible for  all  the  damages. 

"In  spite  of  incidents  like  this.  Law  still 
respects  us. 

"It  respects  youth  and  wanU  young  peo- 
ple to  get  the  best  education  and  training 
possible   In   preparation   for   their   niche   in 

"Law  even  puts  In  a  few  recommendaUons 
about  how  young  people  should  be  brought 
up  but  leaves  most  of  this  up  to  the  parents 
The  law  figures  the  parents  know  more  about 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  As- 
sociation and  public  power  districts  in 
the  State  of  Nebraska  sponsor  each  year 
an  essay  contest  among  the  young  men 
and  women  in  the  State.  The  title  of  the 
essay  this  year  is  "The  Value  of  Rural 
Electrification  In  our  Home  and  Com- 
mimlty." 

I  would  like  to  submit  the  following 
five  essays  which  were  written  by  young 
men  from  the  Third  District  of  Nebraska 
and  which  express  the  Interest  of  these 
young  men  in  rural  electrification.  The 
essays  tell  of  the  program  and  what  It 
means  to  the  family  and  communities 
who  benefit  from  the  program.  I  believe 
that  you  wUl  find  the  following  essays 
to  be  of  interest  to  you: 

THE    VALUE    OF    RURAL    ELECTRITICATION    IN    OUR 
HOME    AND    COMMtJNITT 

(INFORMATION.— Name.  Richard  K.  Butch- 
er; age.  16;  grade.  Junior;  school,  MorrUl  High 
School;  rame  of  father,  Richard  W.  Butcher 
MorrlU.  I  ebr.;  contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Roosevelt  »»ubllc  Power  District,  Mitchell, 
Nebr..  in  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association.) 

The  value  of  rural  electrlflcaUon  can  be 
shown  by  drawing  a  contrast  between  the 
farmer  of  today  and  the  farmer  of  the  pre- 
rural  electrification  day. 

The  rural  housewife  uses  electricity  from 
the  time  she  awakens  untu  the  end  of  the 
day.  The  housewife's  day  begins  with  the 
sound  of  an  electric  alarm  clock.  After  awak- 
ening, she  turns  on  the  electric  Ught  and 
washes  with  water  which  has  been  pumped 
and  heated  through  the  use  of  electricity 
The  housewife,  using  an  electric  stove  and 
coffee  pot.  then  prepares  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  is  over,  she  puts  the  dishes  in 
an  electric  dish  washer.  She  then  cleans  the 
house  using  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner.  The 
food  to  be  oooked  for  dinner  Is  taken  from 
the  refrigerator  and  placed  either  on  the 
electric  stove  or  in  an  electric  frying  pan 
In  the  afternoon,  the  housewUe  uses  an  elec- 
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trie  washer  and  dryer  for  her  daUy  laundry 
As  supper  time  approaches,  the  housewife 
again  uses  the  electric  stove.  This  view  of 
a  typlcaa  housewife's  day  shows  how  she  uses 
electricity  throughout  the  day. 

The  farmer  also  uses  electric  power  during 
his  long  day.  He,  too,  awakens  to  the  sound 
of  an  electric  alarm  clock  and  turns  on  the 
electric  lights.  In  a  brighUy  Ut  bam  the 
farmer,  aided  by  an  electric  milking  machine 
milks  his  cows.  The  mUk  is  stored  in  an 
electrically  cooled  tank  after  the  milking  has 
been  done.  The  farmer  then  turns  the  cows 
into  a  pasture  enclosed  by  an  electric  fence 
During  the  morning,  he  builds  a  cattle  shed 
using  electric  carpenter  tools.  In  tbe  after- 
noon, the  farmer,  using  an  electric  welder 
welds  metal  braces  for  the  shed.  At  the  end 
of  the  day.  the  farmer  again  milks  his  cows 
using  the  electric  milking  machine  The 
farmer  then  enters  the  house;  and  as  it  be- 
gins to  get  dark,  he  turns  on  the  lights 
This  picture  of  a  farmer's  day  shows  his 
many  uses  of  electricity. 

The  importance  of  rural  electrification 
can  be  emphasized  by  showing  a  contrast  be- 
tween today's  rural  life  and  rural  life  before 
electricity.  Before  electricity  came  to  the 
farm,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  were  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  a  hand-wound  alarm  clock 
The  farmer  would  then  get  up  and  light  a 
kerosene  lamp.  Then  he  and  his  wife  would 
go  to  a  dimly  lighted  bam  and  milk  the 
cows  by  hand.  After  they  had  milked  the 
cows,  the  farmer  and  his  wife  would  pump 
water  with  a  hand  pump.  Breakfast,  dinner 
and  supper  were  cooked  over  a  wood  stove' 
During  the  day.  the  farmer  and  his  wife  did 
their  chores  by  other  than  electrical  mean* 
As  darkness  falls,  we  see  the  farmer  lighting 
the  kerosene  lamps. 

As  one  can  see  by  the  contrasts  drawn  the 
farmer  of  today  has  a  much  easier  and  more 
pleasant  life  than  the  farmer  of  the  ore- 
rural  electrification  day. 

The  Value  of  Rural  Electrification  ih 

Mt  Commttnttt 
(Information .—Name.  Cheryl  Benda-  age 
17;  grade.  Junior;  school,  Hemlngford  High 
School;  name  of  father,  WilUam  Benda  Hem- 
lngford, Nebr.;  contestant  sponsored  by  the 
Panhandle  Rural  Electric  Membership  Asso- 
ciation. Alliance.  Nebr..  In  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 
Electricity  Is  a  very  wonderful  and  work 
saving  mventlon  which  Is  taken  for  granted 
most  of  the  Ume.  It  is  only  during  a  power 
failure  when  we  finally  realize  how  much  we 
depend  on  it.  Since  I  live  on  a  farm  I  can 
fully  understand  the  true  meaning  of  the 
value  of  rural  electrification. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  the  farms  around 
my  community  didn't  enjoy  all  the  pleasures 
of  electricity  as  the  people  In  the  cities  and 
towns.  Nowadays  the  farms  also  have  elec- 
tricity. No  longer  are  they  behind  the  times 
This  electricity  brought  prosperfty  work 
saving  methods,  and  pleasure  to  the  hard 
working  farms.  It  helped  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  products  from  this  land  for  his 
family  and  the  community  with  less  time 
labor,  and  effort.  It  also  helped  him  to  get 
more  and  b^ter  crops  from  bU  land  by 
pumping  the  water  for  Irrigation.  All  in  all 
If  the  farms  are  prosperous  the  communities 
are.  and  If  the  communities  are  prosperous 
the  nation  Is. 

The  farms  are  not  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  they  used  to  be.  Now  with  the 
help  of  electricity,  they  have  television  and 
radios  which  can  Inform  them  of  the  world 
news;  weather,  and  advertising;  and  it  can 
also  give  them  entertelnment.  This  infor- 
mation and  communication  makes  the  com- 
munity stronger  because  it  Is  then  better 
Informed  of  what  is  going  on. 

They  can  now  cook  their  food  over  up-to- 
date  stoves,  and  their  food  can  be  kept  fresh 
till  it  is  needed  in  refrigerators  and  deep 
freezers    Instead    of   messing   with   ice  and 
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water.  Their  homes  are  kept  warm  by  elec- 
tric furnacee  Instead  of  using  coal  or  wood 
which  took  up  a  lot  of  space  and  time  not  to 
mention  how  much  harder  It  was  to  keep  the 
house  clean  because  of  the  soot.  They  can 
use  the  many  household  appliances  which 
require  electricity.  All  of  these  things  help 
to  keep  the  living  standards  of  the  commu- 
nity high. 

Yes,  the  value  of  rural  electrlflcatlon  In  my 
community  Is  very  great.  Without  It,  the 
community  could  not  have  advanced  as  It 
did.  Yes,  It  Is  the  truth  that  rural  electrlfl- 
catlon Is  the  bright  light  of  proeperlty  that 
shlnea  In  not  only  my  community  but  also  In 
all  communities,  and  to  this  day  our  country 
is  lots  stronger  because  of  It. 

Lin  Begins  WrrH  REA 
(lNirX>«MAT]ON. — Name,  JoAnne  Hrebec; 
age,  16:  grade.  Junior,  school,  Ord  High 
School,  name  of  father,  Oldrlch  V.  Hrebec. 
Ord.  Nebr.;  contestant  sponsored  by  the  Loup 
Valleys  Rural  Public  Power  District.  Ord. 
Nebr..  In  cooperation  with  the  Nebraska  Rural 
Electric  Association.) 

I  was  bom.  like  millions  of  others  before 
me.  Into  the  overwhelming  hum  drum  of  life. 
Had  I  received  the  ability  to  realize,  ability 
to  foretell  the  Innumerable  problems  that  I 
would  have  to  vanquish  before  enabling  me 
to  survive,  I  may  not  have  ever  attempted 
to  open  my  eyes  to  the  perplexity  of  life. 

Now.  at  the  supposedly  carefree  age  of 
sixteen,  I  am  faced  with  the  problems  con- 
cerning Vietnam.  Bed  China  and  Indonesia 
How  I  and  the  leaders  of  America  today,  at- 
tack and  resolve  these  problems  will  well  de- 
cide the  future  of  the  coming  generations. 
But  people  have  been  confronted  with  prob- 
lems since  the  very  beginning  of  time  My 
mind  becomes  cluttered  when  I  try  to  Ust 
the  problems  that  humans  have  defeated! 
One.  or  perhaps  the  most  Important,  was 
being  able  to  communicate  with  our  fellow 
man.  We  must  be  able  to  talk  to  people  In 
order  to  underMand  them  and  the  things 
they  do.  ' 

Conamunlcatlon  has  transformed  the  rest 
of  Um  world's  thoughts.  Ideas  and  fears  Into 
our  own.  It  has  changed  the  once  thought 
giant  of  a  world  Into  a  diminution  which  Is 
able  to  carry  on  almost  Instantaneous  com- 
munication with  the  telegraph,  the  first  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  electricity  for  the  service  of  hu- 
man beings.  The  telegraph  baa  decreased  the 
amount  of  time,  from  several  days  or  weeks 
to  a  few  seconds,  for  a  message  to  cross  our 
country.  It  has  made  us  aware  of  problems, 
half  a  world  away,  the  minute  they  are 
happening. 

After  the  telegraph  was  Invented,  man  be- 
gan to  realize  the  poealbllltlee  of  using  elec- 
tricity as  other  means  of  communication. 
With  much  ambition  and  experimenting 
came  an  advancement  in  communication 
with  the  radio  and  television  It  was,  now 
not  only  possible  to  hear  of  news  events  from 
every  comer  of  the  world,  but  also  to  see 
them.  But,  until  1935.  these  wwe  only  ur- 
ban luxuries.  Were  the  rural  people  supposed 
to  be  content  with  the  quiet  solitude  of  the 
country?  Maybe  some  thought  they  could 
be,  but  there  were  men  determined  to  make 
rural  life  more  enjoyable.  These  men  were 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trlflcatlon Administration  In  1935,  and  were 
able  to  bring  the  world  Into  the  lonely  farm 
homes.  Our  community  was  among  the 
many  to  receive  R.K.A..  the  wonders  of  elec- 
tricity were  now  available  foe  the  country 
people  to  take  advantage  of.  REA.  ended 
the  dally  tripe  to  the  outdoor  well  for  water, 
the  hand  crank  phonograph,  the  wind-up 
clock,  the  rendition  to  darkness  and  the  In- 
ability to  know  what  was  happening  outside 
a  person's  own  small  community. 

With  the  ending  of  these  "centuries  old" 
methods  of  living  oame  the  beginning  ot  a 
new  and  more  enjoyable  life  for  the  rural 
people.    For  us.  lUs  began  with  RXJi. 


The  Value  op  RcaxL  ELEcrtmcATioN  in  Ou« 
Home  and  Comuunrt 
( INPOBMATION.— Name.  Sonja  Godeken; 
age,  16;  grade.  Junior;  school,  Naponee  public 
schools;  name  of  father,  Wendell  Oodeken. 
Republican  City,  Nebr.;  contestant  sponsored 
by  the  Franklin  County  Rural  Public  Power 
District,  Franklin.  Nebr..  In  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association. ) 

Why  Is  rural  electrlflcatlon  so  vitally  es- 
sential to  each  and  everyone's  life.  Could 
anyone's  home  or  community  continue  In  Its 
efllclency  without  the  use  of  electricity  In  the 
Space- Age  world  of  today?  Is  rural  electrifi- 
cation considered  a  convenience  or  Is  It  a 
necessity?  In  commenting  about  these  ques- 
tions. I  hope  to  point  out  the  value  of  our 
local  REA  district. 

Rural  electrification  has  affected  the  Uvea 
of  many.  When  the  REA  first  was  forming 
districts  in  the  United  States,  people  awaited 
the  power  lines,  soon  to  reach  their  homes, 
with  excited  anticipation.  They  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  luxury  of  having  electric 
llghU  and  radios.  The  Franklin  Rural  Public 
Power  District  extended  Its  lines  to  the  many 
eager  people  In  the  surrounding  area  to  bring 
comfort  to  them,  and  to  remove  some  of  the 
drudgery  from  their  everyday  work. 

Today,  the  Inexpensive  electric  power  avail- 
able through  the  REA  adds  a  vital  Ingredient 
to  our  lives.  It  brings  warmth,  light,  con- 
venience In  cooking.  In  household  chores,  and 
In  caring  for  livestock.  Besides  these  essen- 
tials, electricity  brings  modern  entertainment 
to  our  homes  through  television  and  radio. 
These  are  a  few  proof  of  electricity's  Intrinsic 
worth. 

All  of  us  know  how  an  abrupt  loss  of  elec- 
tric power  during  a  storm  affects  the  normal, 
established  pattern  of  our  lives.  It  Is  at  this 
time  that  we  fully  realize  the  Importance  and 
value  of  our  rural  electricity  How  relieved 
we  are  when  our  local  electric  power  lines  are 
repaired  by  faithful  and  concerned  repair- 
men! During  severe  storms,  causing  danger 
to  our  homes  and  communities,  fast  com- 
munications systems,  made  possible  by  rural 
electrlflcatlon,  often  have  saved  many  human 
lives  and  livestock. 

The  REA  has  done  its  part  In  the  growth 
of  our  nation  by  bringing  efllclent  electrical 
service  to  Its  rural  areas  Just  as  a  com- 
munity grows  with  the  modernization  of  Its 
people's  homes,  so  does  a  nation  expand  with 
the  growth  of  Its  communities.  Therefore, 
I  consider  rural  felectriflcatlon  a  very  impor- 
tant necessity  to  every  person. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  believe  that  the 
REA  has  contributed  and  will  continue  to 
contribute  much  to  the  efficiency  and  com- 
fort of  my  home  as  well  as  to  the  "updating" 
of  my  community  to  fit  Into  our  modern 
world. 

The  Value  or  Rubal  ELECTRincATipN  on  the 
Farm 

(iNronMATioN — Name.  Linda  Zumbrunn; 
age,  16:  grade.  Junior;  school,  Fullerton  pub- 
lic schools:  name  of  father,  Melvln  Zum- 
brunn, Fullerton,  Nebr.:  contestant  spon- 
sored by  the  Cornhusker  Public  Ppwer  Dis- 
trict, Columbus,  Nebr..  In  cooperation  with 
the  Nebraska  Rural  Electric  Association.) 

The  past  century  can  be  divided  into  two 
eras,  before  and  after  REA.  During  the  era 
before  REA,  the  farmer  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  a  group  of  uninformed,  xinlntelUgent 
people  who  worked  long  hovirs  without  the 
so-called  modern  conveniences  of  the  city 
to  make  life  easy  for  him.  On  the  farm  mod- 
em conveniences  were  merly  foolish  dreams 
that  were  Impossible  to  fulfill. 

Today,  with  the  help  of  REA,  the  farmer  Is 
a  well-informed.  Intelligent  Individual  taking 
part  In  the  activities  of  his  community  and 
contributing  to  Ite  welfare. 

REA  Is  responsible  for  making  life  easier 
for  the  farm  wife.  She  has  a  large  assort- 
ment of  electrical  appliances  at  her  service 


to  help  her  In  preserving,  preparing,  and 
cooking  wholsome  meals  for  her  family.  The 
electric  stove  Is"  a  big  boon  over  the  old 
wood  stove  Grandma  had  to  use.  The  farm 
wife  Is  now  able  to  regulate  the  temperature 
of  the  stove  by  the  mere  flick  of  a  dial.  In 
Grandma's  day  It  was  necessary  to  add  more 
wood  or  close  the  vent  to  change  the  tem- 
perature. 

Electric  appliances  play  a  big  part  In  clean- 
ing the  house  also.  The  electric  pvimp  and 
water  heater  make  It  possible  for  the  farm 
wife  to  have  hot  and  cold  water  In  her 
kitchen  without  the  old  cast  Iron  pump  and 
kettles  of  water  to  be  hauled  to  the  stove. 
Vacuum  cleaners  aid  her  In  cleaning.  Elec- 
tric heating  stoves  and  air  conditioners  keep 
the  home  at  a  comfortable  temperat\ire  with 
little  of  the  old  mess  of  the  wood  stoves  and 
dust  blown  In  open  windows. 

Electric  clocks  tell  the  farm  wife  when 
It  Is  time  to  tune  In  the  weather  and  market 
news.  She  can  use  the  space  time  electrical 
conveniences  given  her  by  watching  her 
favorite  shows  on  television  or  listening  to 
the  "golden  oldies"  on  the  stereo.  Yes.  REA 
spells  convenience  and  luxury  to  the  farm 
wife,  but  It  spells  money  and  profits  to  the 
farmer  himself. 

Electricity  Is  more  dependable  than  wind 
when  It  comes  to  watering  the  livestock. 
Electric  fences  are  great  Improvements  for 
keeping  cattle  In  the  pastures.  Milkers  take 
the  work  out  of  milking.  Coolers  and  bulk 
Unks  keep  the  milk  fresh  electrically.  Elec- 
tric time  clocks  are  used  In  the  hen  house 
to  boost  egg  production.  Brooder  stoves 
keep  baby  chicks  alive  during  during  the  first 
crucial  weeks  of  life  on  the  farm. 

In  the  farm  shop  electricity  Is  used  In 
many  more  ways.  The  farmer  can  make 
fast,  efllclent  repairs  on  the  farm  with  the 
help  of  electric  saws,  drills,  welders,  and 
battery  chargers. 

Even  the  crops  a  farmer  grows  benefit  from 
electricity  brought  to  the  farm  by  REA.  Irri- 
gation pumps  bring  water  to  the  fields  and 
transform  them  Into  lush  green  oases.  When 
the  grain  Is  harvested,  the  farmer  Is  saved 
much  back-breaking  scooping  by  the  electric 
auger. 

All  of  this  Is  made  possible  for  the  farmer 
with  the  help  of  REA.  It  doesn't  cost.  It 
pays. 


James  M.  Yeargin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

OP    Nrw    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  M. 
Yeargln,  former  chief  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  bureau  of  the  New  York 
County  district  attorney's  oCQce.  was 
recently  appointed  by  Mayor  Lindsay  as 
a  judge  of  the  criminal  court.  A  career 
assistant  district  attorney  first  appointed 
by  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  James  Yeargin 
served  as  an  able,  fair,  and  fearless  prose- 
cutor for  28  years.  His  appointment  was 
a  richly  deserved  recognition  of  his  talent 
and  devoted  public  service  and  will  add 
unusual  lustre  and  dignity  to  the  bench. 
It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
Jim  Yeargin  as  a  friend,  a  former  col- 
league on  the  staff  of  District  Attorney 
Frank  8.  Hogan,  and  as  a  constituent. 

In  the  New  York  Post  of  April  7,  1966. 
Roberta  B.  Gr4tz  wrote  a  profile  of  James 
Yeargin  which  follows : 


May  26,  1966 


Prosecutob  to  JtnjGE 
(By  Roberta  B.  Grata) 
In  the  28  years  James  Madison  Yeargin 
had  been  serving  as  a  proeecutor  In  the  Man- 
hattan District  Attorney's  office  he  quietly 
harbored  the  hope  that  "some  day  llghtnlnK 
would  strike  and  I'd  be  a  Judge. " 

Lightning  did  finally  strike  and  last  week 
Yeargin.  grandson  of  a  slave,  was  sworn  In  by 
Mayor  Lindsay  as  a  $25,000-a-year  Judge  of 
the  Criminal  Court.  His  name  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  District  Attorney  Prank  S.  Hogan 
for  the  10-year  appointment. 

At  54,  Yeargin  Is  taU  and  lean  with  pene- 
trating dark  eyes  and  an  athletic  frame  that 
he  keeps  In  shape  through  tennis  matches 
with  his  21-year-old  son,  James,  Jr..  a  senior 
at  Brown  University.  (His  daughter  Helene. 
24.  Is  a  social  worker).  Somewhat  shy  and 
cautious.  Yeargin  hesitates  before  discussing 
his  career  as  an  assistant  DA  lest  he  say 
"anything  that  might  sound  iwejudlclal  to 
me  as  a  Judge."  But  the  DA's  office.  Yeargin 
says,  was  a  good  vantage  point  to  witness 
Judicial  history. 

When  he  was  first  appointed  by  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  In  1938.  after  working  in  Dewey's  1937 
campaign  for  district  attorney,  "the  scales  of 
Justice  were  then  unbalanced  In  favor  of  the 
prosAiutlon."  Yeargln  observed.  "But  now  I 
feel  it  may  be  going  a  little  too  far  the  other 
way.  I  fear  we're  heading  for  the  time  when 
Interrogations  and  confessions  will  be  a  thing 
of  the  past." 

In  the  20  years  he  served  In  the  homicide 
bureau— before  his  appointment  eight  years 
ago  as  chief  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
trial  bureau— Yeargln  saw  a  number  of  the 
defendants  he  prosecuted  go  to  the  electric 
chair. 

"At  first  I  felt  a  little  queasy."  he  said,  "but 
so  long  as  I  did  my  Job  fairly  and  honestly  I 
had  no  worry."  Now  capital  punishment  is 
almost  totally  outlawed  in  this  state.  While 
he  was  a  prosecutor.  Yeargln  says,  he  "had 
no  strong  feelings  about  the  law  but  now  I 
think  the  change  was  a  wise  one." 

A  native  of  Spnng  Hope.  N.C.,  and  the  one 
•on  In  a  family  of  seven  children,  James  Madi- 
son Yeargln  was  named  after  his  paternal 
grandfather,  who  before  the  Civil  War  was  a 
slave  apprenticed  In  a  foundry  his  master 
owned.  After  the  war  he  opened  his  own 
foundry  (In  the  1900  census  It  was  listed  as 
the  only  foundry  to  be  operated  by  Negroes 
in  the  U.S.)  and  his  son  James  Yeargln,  now 
84,  kept  It  m  operation  imttl  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire  In  1939.  The  second-generation  Year- 
gin  then  opened— and  sUll  runs— an  Insur- 
ance and  real  estate  office  In  Raleigh. 

Although  he  worked  for  a  while  In  his 
fathers  foundry  to  earn  money  for  his  un- 
dergraduate education  at  Shaw  University 
Judge  Yeargln  always  wanted  to  be  a  lawyer' 
and  his  coming  to  New  York  In  1931  to  at- 
tend St.  John's  University  law  school  was  all 
according  to  plan.  It  may  have  been  unusual 
at  that  time  for  any  young  Negro  to  aspire  to 
a  legal  profession  but  Yeargln  claims  the 
■boldness  was  more  In  going  to  law  school 
and  working  during  the  Depression,  not  In 
being  a  Negro.  I  didn't  have  too  much  to 
loee." 

Yeargln  financed  his  bachelor's  and  law 
degrees  by  working  for  the  old  Home  Relief 
Biu-eau  (forerunner  of  the  Welfare  Dept ) 
passed  the  bar  In  1936.  went  into  private 
practice  for  less  than  a  year,  worked  In 
Dewey's  campaign  and  soon  after  Its  success 
wa^  appointed  to  Dewey's  staff.  A  registered 
Republican  ("but  I  never  vote  a  straight 
ticket"),  he  Is  circumspect  In  discussing  his 
specific  poUtlcal  orientation. 

In  1939  Yeargln  married  Helene  Gould  Las- 
•Iter,  a  Phlladelphla-born  dental  hyglenUt 
whoni  he  had  met  socially  after  she  had 
moved  to  New  York.  ^^ 

His  background.  Yeargln  says  confidently, 
qualifies  him  well  for  his  Judgeship  even  it 
the    cases    he    wlU    now    deal    with     (mls- 
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demeanors)  will  be  of  a  different  nature 
The  rules  of  evidence  are  the  same."  he  said 
I've  observed  witnesses  and  defendants  for 

many  years.     After  all.  a  trial  U  a  trial  no 

niatter  what  the  charge." 
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Mother  Eleanor  Mary  O'Byme  To  Retire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 


OP   NXW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 
Mr,  REID  of  New  York,  Mr,  Speaker. 
Mother  Eleanor  Mary  O'Byrne,  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  creative  and  thought- 
ful leaders  of  higher  education  in  Amer- 
ica, wiU  retire  in  June  as  president  of 
Manhattanville  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  in  Purchase,  N.Y. 

During  Mother  O'Byrne's  21-year  ten- 
ure as  president  of  Manhattanville,  she 
has  more  than  tripled  the  college's  worth 
and  doubled  its  enrollment,  and  she  has 
supervised  the  college  s  move  from  its  old 
campus  on  Convent  Avenue  in  Manhat- 
tan to  Its  larger  quarters  in  Purchase- 
where  I  may  add,  she  has  made  a  fine 
neighbor. 

Although  Mother  O'Byrne  is  officially 
retiring  as  president  of  Manhattanville 
her  devotion  to  her  college  and  t<i 
higher  education  In  America  will  never 
diminish;  It  can  only,  expand  and  con- 
tinue to  inspire.  The  Congress  and  the 
fatates  have  made  great  progress  In  as- 
sisting higher  education,  but  only  dedi- 
cated teachers  and  administrators  such 
as  Mother  O'Byrne  can  breathe  life  Into 
the  laws  we  enact.  Her  warmth,  sense 
of  humor,  and  sense  of  commitment  are 
valued  to  all  who  know  her 

The  New  York  Times  honored  Mother 
O  Byrne  as  the  "Woman  in  the  News" 
last  Friday,  May  20,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
share  this  tribute  with  my  colleagues 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  the  Times  stories  as 
well  as  a  story  and  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  White  Plains  NY 
Reporter-Dispatch  and  throughout  the 
Westchester-Rockland  newspaper  group 
on  May  20,  1966:  ^ 

[Prom   the   White   Plains    (N.Y.)    Repori:or- 

Dlspatch,  May  20.  1966) 

Mother  O'BTRNBRETiEia:  Manhattanville 

College  Names  New  President 

Pttrchase.— The  board  of  trustees  of  Man- 

hattanvllle  College  of  the  Sacred  Hearth- 

nounces  today  the  resignation  of  Mother  E  M. 

0  Bryne  as  president  of  the  college  and  the 
appointment  of  Mother  Elizabeth  J,  McCor- 
mack  as  her  successor. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Joseph  T 
Oeutlng.  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees' 
Julv  16     °**  appointment  wUl  take  effect 

wh^K^*  *°  comment  on  the  resignation, 
which  comes  as  a  surprise  to  many,  Mothw 
O'Byrne.  who  wUl  be  70  in  September,  said. 

1  am  retU-lng  because  I  feel  I  have  reached 
the  appropriate  retirement  age.  I  won't  be 
knitting  by  the  fireside.  I  thank  God  for 
good  health.  ^^     "^ 

"My  address  will  be  our  Provincial  House  In 
Albany  where  I  will  be  engaged  in  a  struc 
Sh  •^""'"?^  PfoJoct,  the  detailTS 
which  cannot  be  dlocloeed.'* 


HAS    WIDE    RECOGNITION 

Mother  O'Byrne.  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  and  administrative 
leaders,  not  only  in  Catholic  academic  circles 

M^inS*"^  *Jl?  °*"°'''  ^^  '^'i  president  of 
Manhattanville  since  1945.  She  had  pre- 
viously been  dean  and  professor  of  hlstorv 
During  her  presidency.  Manhattanville'. 
si^rJ^  «  conducted  by  the  Religious  of  the 
faacred  Heart,  has  more  than  doubled  its  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty,  and  greatly  expanded 
its   academic   programs.     The   relocation   of 

.?^,aco^^*  ^""^  ^^^  Yof't  City  to  Purchase 
J^.J  ^*^^  *  major  milestone  of  Mother 
O  Byrne's  administration. 

Mother  McCormack  who  came  to  Manliat- 
tanvlUe  in  1958  and  was  named  academic 
dean  in  1962,  had  previously  been  headmis- 
tress at  the  Academy  of  the  Sacret  Heart 
Greenwich,  Conn.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the 
college,  and  holds  an  M.A,  from  Providence 
t-oiiege. 

CIVIL   RIGHTS  PROPONENT 

Mother  O'Byrne  has  served  frequently  on 
committees  of  the  Department  of  Education 
New  York  State,  and  recently  on  the  Gover- 
nors Commission  on  the  Education  and  Em- 
ployment of  Women.  She  has  led  the  col- 
lege and  its  alumnae  Into  active  involvement 
in  the  civil  rights  movement.  Is  a  director  of 
Catholic  Scholarships  for  Negroes  Inc  a 
member  of  a  standing  educational  committee 
of  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  a  char- 
ter and  advisory  committee  member  of  the 
John  La  Parge  Institute,  an  advisor  to  the 
National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund  for 
Negro  Students. 

The  college  president  U  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  charter  directors  of  the  National  As- 
sociation for  Foreign  Student  Affairs,  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Council  for  Foreign  Stu- 
dents, and  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
International  Understanding  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges. 

She  Is  presently  serving  on  the  advisory 
conunlttee  of  college  and  university  presl- 
dents  of  the  Institute  for  International  Edu- 
cation. 

■The  educator  has  been  an  active  participant 
of  the  programs  of  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board,  having  served  as  a  trustee 
and  at  various  times  as  chairman  of  cc«n- 
misslons.  •.->'»" 

OTHER  AFFILIATIONS 

Other  orgamzatlons  in  which  she  has  been 
an  active  participant.  Include  Middle  States 

^^,"m^.  ""^  ^"^^  ^*»  Secondary 
Schools,  National  Catholic  Education  Associa- 
tion Empire  State  Foundation  for  Independ- 
M^  }^]  *^  Colleges.  American  Ass«:ia- 
nl  ^H  ^°f'«"»ty  Women.  American  Council 
on  Education,  ""wu 

A    native    of   Savannah,    Ga.,   she   la   th« 

f^'"?^**''  ^'  *''*'  '"**  *"«=*>»«'  A-  and  Marie  M 
(McDonodgh)    O-Byme,  attended  the  Acad-' 

kT^  ^  t^^.f  ^^'^  «*'^'^  at  Manhattanville, 
New  York  City,  received  her  B.A.  from  the  col-  - 
lege  in  1931.  She  received  her  masters'  de- 
grees from  Pordham  University  and  Oxford 
University,  and  has  been  awarded  honorary 
degrees  from  New  York.  Pordham  and  Notre 
Dame  universities. 

This  week  she  was  given  the  award  of  Pal- 
mes Academlques   from  the  government  of 

^n^ff/°  "»*=°P°'"°''  °'  ^^  contributions  to 
education,  and  In  June  wlU  receive  honorary 
degrees  from  Georgetown  University  and  from 
Boston  College. 


[From  the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter-Dis- 
patch, May  20,  1966] 
Mother  O-Btrni  Won't  Be  Restino 
"1  won't  be  knitting  by  the  fireplace  " 
r.f   ^^^^^"^^  *•  *  certainty.  It  U  theitruth 
of   this   comment   made    by    Mother   E    M 
O  Byrne    president   of   Manhattanville   Col- 
lege in  Purchase,  upon  the  announcement  oi 
T   '*^'Ktiatlon  and   impending  retirement 
In  the  14  years  ainoe  the  college  she  head- 
ed  came  to  Westchester  from  New  York  City 
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Mother  CByme  ha*  Impresaed  her  educa- 
tional and  business  acumen  and  administra- 
tive abilities  upon  everyone  with  whom  she 
has  come  In  contact. 

She  has  made  ManhattanvlUe  a  meaning- 
ful Institution  In  the  county  In  measures 
lar  beyond  the  academic  pursuits  In  which  It 
excels. 

The  Impact  of  her  Ideas  has  been  felt, 
moreover.  In  state  and  national  affairs,  both 
formally  as  a  member  of  State  Education  De- 
partment committees,  as  a  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  trustee,  and  as  a  member 
of  a  host  of  educational  associations  and 
commissions. 

But  no  full  measure  of  such  a  woman 
can  be  made  simply  by  the  listing  of  her 
academic  associations,  honors  and  achieve- 
ments, many  and  great  as  they  have  been. 

There  must  also  be  taken  Into  account  her 
essentially  personal  attributes.  In  Mother 
O'Byme  those  qualities  found  expression  in 
manifest  dedication  to  her  religious  as  well 
as  her  educational  vocation,  in  a  deep  and 
kindly  understanding  of  all  about  her,  in  a 
generotu  neighborllness  and,  of  by  no  means 
least  lm{>ortance.  In  a  spontaneously  engag- 
ing sense  of  humor. 

She  has  been  and  will  be  extolled  for  the 
legacy  she  has  left  to  her  students  and  to  the 
college  over  whose  development  she  has  pre- 
sided, as  well  as  the  thousands  of  Manhat- 
tanvUle  alumnae  around  the  world. 

Mother  O'Byme  will  be  missed  in  West- 
chester, as  at  Manhattanvllle,  but,  fortu- 
nately, her  successor.  Mother  Elizabeth  J.  Mc- 
ConnsM:k,  has  shared  with  her  the  spirit  and 
responsibility  of  Manhattanvllle  service  and 
leadership  for  years. 

Appkaling  Eoucatok:  Motheb  Elxanor  Mast 
CByaNX 

She  has  called  herself  "the  old  witch." 
"Craey  Jane"  and  "Mother  Lollipops,"  but 
the  ncret  of  her  achievements,  she  confided 
to  an  Interviewer,  Is  her  ability  to  be  a 
"Jimmy,  Jimmy,  got  anything  to  glmmee." 
The  last  characterization  was  Mother  Elea- 
nor Mary  CByrne's  salty  way  of  explaining 
her  success  In  wheedling  money  for  her  be- 
loved Manhattanvllle  College  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  In  Pxu-chase.  N.T.  During  her  21-year 
tenure  as  president — the  school  announced 
yesterday  that  she  wUt  retire  In  July — she 
has  more  than  tripled  the  college's  worth,  to 
•19.1 -mill ion,  and  raised  alumnae  contribu- 
tions from  105,000  in  1945  to  $169,050  last 
year. 

That  sum  wotild  be  just  chalk-and-erascrs 
money  for  one  of  the  universities  that  count 
their  students  In  the  tens  of  thousands,  but 
for  BCanhattanvUle,  with  Its  935  girls,  it  is 
a  glft-glvlng  record  to  make  a  secular  col- 
lege president,  hired  chlefiy  for  his  ability 
as  a  dollar-collector,  gnash  his  teeth  in  envy. 
One  reason  the  gifts  come  pouring  in  la 
the  loyalty  the  college  Instills  in  Its  girls. 
No  student  sjsends  four  years  at  the  gray 
stone  and  brick  campus  without  becoming  a 
first-name  Intimate  of  Mother  O'Byme. 
And  she  keeps  the  ties  taut  with  frequent 
visits  to  alumnae  around  the  country. 

Invariably,  on  these  trips,  the  Manhattan- 
vllle graduates  proudly  present  their  chil- 
dren, an  experience  Mother  O'Byme  enjoys 
and  prepares  for  carefully. 

LOLUFors.  VNumrxD 
"For  the  first  two  minutes   the   children 
are  always  perfect,"   she  said.     "Then  they 
start    behaving   normally.     That's   why    I'm 
always  armed  with  lollipops." 

Small,  slim,  with  plimip  cheeks  and  bright 
brown  eyes  behind  rimless  spectacles.  Mother 
03yme  looks,  at  first  glance,  nowhere  near 
the  70th  birthday  she  Is  approaching  this 
year.  And  she  Is  In  perpetual  motion, 
bouncing  quickly  down  the  marble  stairs  of 
the  administration  building,  a  turreted, 
granite  castle  that  once  was  the  home  of 
Whltelaw  Reld;  racing  down  the  walk  toward 


the  chapel  for  a  moment  of  prayer;  using 
even  her  rare  moments  of  repose  for  knitting. 
She  seems  to  be  the  living  embodiment  of 
the  spirit  of  the  college.  A  frequent  visitor 
said  he  never  would  forget  seeing  her  at  the 
head  of  a  Une  of  nuns,  passing  chairs  from 
hand  to  hand  like  a  bucket  brigade  as  they 
prepared  the  campus  for  an  outdoor  concert, 
and  all  of  them  singing  lustily  "I've  Been 
Working  On  the  Railroad." 

A  HECTIC   MOVING  DAT 

Another  recalled  the  hectic  summer  days  of 
1952.  when  the  college  was  preparing  to  move 
to  Purchase  from  its  old  center  on  Convent 
Avenue  In  Manhattan. 

Ophir  Farm,  as  the  place  was  called  when 
the  Reld  family  owned  it,  had  been  churned 
up  into  a  sea  of  mud  by  bulldozers  and 
other  heavy  machinery  as  workmen  rushed 
to  complete  five  new  buildings.  Mother 
O'Byme  wore  heavy  overshoes  under  her  long 
black  skirts  and  waded  Into  the  muck  and 
mire  to  cheer  the  workmen  on. 

And  when  one  truck  driver  shouted  to 
another  to  ask,  "Where's  this  blankety-blank 
Mother  O'Byme?"  she  Just  chuckled  over  the 
"blankety-blank"  and  answered:  "Here  I  am. 
What  do  you  want?" 

Born  on  Sept.  12,  1896,  in  Savannah,  where 
she  was  reared.  Mother  O'Byrne  Is  the  antith- 
esis of  the  green-yallery  George  peach,  and 
very  much  a  modern  woman.  Reproached 
for  the  abstract  design  of  the  stained  glass 
windows  Installed  in  the  coUege  chapel  in 
1963,  she  replied:  "We  are  living  In  a  con- 
temporary world — not  in  the  13th  century." 

SHE  ABOUN1>S  LN   DBGREES 

Mother  O'Byme  prepared  herself  of  teach - 
Sacred  Heart  Order  and  for  a  career  of  teach- 
ing at  the  Manhattanvllle  CoUege,  Pordham 
University  and  Oxford  University.  She  has 
two  bachelor's  degrees,  two  master's  degrees 
and  three  honorary  doctorates.  In  June, 
she  will  get  two  more  honorary  degrees,  from 
Boston  College  and  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 

After  completing  her  studies  at  Oxford  In 
1933,  she  returned  to  Manhattanvllle  as  pro- 
fessor of  history,  became  dean  In  1934,  and 
succeeded  to  the  presidency  In  1945.  In  re- 
cent years,  her  work  off  campus,  on  commit- 
tees of  distinguished  educators,  has  brought 
her  national  fame. 

One  off-campus  work  Mother  O'Byme  is 
particularly  proud  of  Is  her  service  on  behalf 
of  Negro  education.  In  1953.  she  began  urg- 
ing the  Association  of  American  Colleges  to 
open  scholarships  and  fellowships  to  Negro 
students,  and  she  has  served  as  director  of 
Catholic  Scholarships  for  Negroes  and  as  a 
member  of  the  education  committee  of  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund. 

MANHATTANVnXr  LOSING    PRESIDENT MOTHE* 

O'Btkne,  80.  To  QvTT  is  Jult  roR  Post 

"JosT  240   Mnrmxs   Awat  " — Students   n* 

Serenade — Smo  "Dixnc"  When  Thet  Hear 

She's  Leavino  Ai-ter  21  Years  as  College 

Hc^D 

PtmcRASE,  N.Y.,  May  19. — ^Manhattanvllle 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  announced  today 
that  Mother  Eleanor  M.  O'Byme  would  retire 
as  Its  president  In  July.  She  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mother  mizabeth  J.  McCormack, 
academic  dean  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Insti- 
tution. 

Now  eo  years  old.  Mother  O'Byme  said. 
"God  has  left  me  in  good  health,  and  senility 
has  not  yet  appeared."  While  still  ahead, 
she  went  on.  she  wants  to  step  aside  for 
Mother  McCormack.  who  is  44. 

When  she  had  to  confide  her  plan  to  the 
faculty  this  week  she  waited  until  the  end  of 
a  routine  meeting  when  the  teachers  were 
about  to  leave. 

"This  Is  the  time  of  year  for  good-bys,  and 
we  can  add  Mother  03yme  to  the  list,"  she 
said  as  tears  welled  in  her  brown  eyes. 

She  paused,  then  said:  "There's  nothing 
I  want  less  than  good-bys.    Ill  never  leave 


Manhattanvllle  In  Interest.  In  my  new 
work  I'll  t)e  Just  240  minutes  away  by  driving 
at  the  legal  limit — and  I'm  sure  my  friends 
win  do  It  much  quicker." 

Her  new  post  will  be  In  Kenwood,  the  pro- 
vincial hotise  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Order  In 
Albany,  where  she  will  set  up  education  and 
advisory  projects. 

When  the  campus  grapevine  spread  the 
word  about  Mother  O'Byme,  somebody 
pushed  a  button  In  the  chapel  that  started 
the  bells  pealing. 

Soon  most  of  the  935  students  left  their 
dormitories  and  formed  outside  the  chapel. 
Their  voices  rose  first  In  "Dixie"  (Mother 
O'Byme  Is  from  Savannah,  Ga.),  and  then 
■For  She's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow?" 

"Silly  girls,"  Mother  O'Byrne  retorted. 
"This  is  a  strange  use  of  your  reading  period. 
I  never  say  good-by."  Then  she  saw  Mother 
McCormack  In  the  crowd  and  added,  "Every- 
body must  know  that  I  am  not  Irreplacable." 

Mother  O'Byrne  became  president  of  Man- 
hattanvllle In  1945  when  its  oampus  with 
399  students,  was  In  Manhattan.  She  man- 
aged the  development  of  the  new  campus 
here  in  1952  on  the  old  Ophir  Hall  estate  of 
Whltelaw  Reld. 

Mother  McCormack,  who  la  from  Larch- 
mont,  Joined  Manhattanvllle  In  1944  as  an 
English  teacher.  She  became  the  academic 
dean  in  1962. 


Farewell  to  Nelson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  SWEENEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  SWEENEry.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  today 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  a  bit  of  classic 
Irish- American  poetry  authored  by  one 
John  Magee  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  destruction  of  Lord  Nelson's 
monument  in  Dublin  City,  Ireland,  ear- 
lier this  year.  It  seems  that  in  poetic 
style  Mr.  Magee  has  caught  the  true 
meaning  of  the  event. 

The  poem  follows : 

Farewzu.  to  Nelson 
Lord  Nelson  was  an  Englishman, 
A  man  of  great  renown; 
But  when  Ireland  gets  her  freedom 
We  will  put  his  pillar  down. 

This  was  the  promise  expressed  In  a  jingle 
That  went  thru  the  land   from  Dublin   to 

Dingle; 
But  the  years  passed  by  with  nothing  done 
Til  four  decades  and  more  since  victory  was 

won. 

Thousands  of  words  rang  thru  the  Dall 
And  echoed  for  years  In  each  city  hall. 
"We  can't  take  him  down — the  cost  Is  too 

great" 
All  that  they  did  was  sit  back  and  wait. 

Then  early  one  mom  In  March  slxty-slx 
A  time  that  was  ripe  for  all  sorts  of  tricks. 
The  Lord  tumbled  down  from  his  lofty  perch. 
And  the  Garda  set  out  on  a  fruitless  search. 

To  track  down  the  culprits  who'd  do  such  a 

deed. 
Alas  for  their  efforts  I    There  was  nary  a  lead. 
Some  thought  at  one  of  the  old  I.R.A. 
Whoever  had  done  It  had  got  clean  away. 

But  why  be  so  sure  'twas  the  IRA.  sinned, 
Any  fool  would  know  It  might  be  the  wind 
Or  a  seismic  disturbance  In  China  or  Chlls 
That  put  the  great  Lord  alongside  King  Billy. 
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Or  a  band  of  little  men  just  passing  by 
Who  thought  that  the  Admiral  was  standing 

too  high. 
Dwarfing  O'Connell  and  other  brave  men. 
That  fought  for  Old  Ireland  again  and  again. 
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Or  perhaps  it  was  Danno  applying  a  grip 
Using  a  half-nelson  Instead  of  his  whip; 
Or  a  Jet  out  of  Shannon  flying  so  high 
It  shook  down  the  thunder  from  out  of  the 
sky. 

Anyone  of  these  things  might  weU  be  the 

reason 
For  the  havoc  that  was  wrought  In  this  grim 

Lenton  season; 
The  whys  and  wherefores  are  not  ou«  to  say 
Had  he  been  an  old  soldier  he'd  have  faded 

away. 

It  was  just  fifty  years  since  the  Famed  Easter 
trouble 

That  Trafalgar's  great  hero  became  so  much 
rubble. 

To  some  it  may  seem  his  fate  was  quite  cruel. 

While  others  would  caU  It  good  urban  re- 
newal. 

The  moral  of  this  tale  Is  simple  and  plain. 
What  falleth  In  Ireland   Is  not  always  the 

rain; 
And  Nelson  as  all  men  retumeth  to  dust, 
A  hero  at  sea,  on  land,  just  a  bust. 


The  Steel  Car  of  Tomorrow 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  ma- 
joilty  of  the  Members  of  Congress  had 
been  present  at  Tuesday's  United  States 
Steel  presentation  in  the  Washington 
Hilton  Hotel  suggesting  some  solutions 
to  the  Nation's  growing  traffic  dilemma, 
there  is  no  question  but  that  efforts  to 
ease  the  District  of  Columbia's  transit 
problems  would  be  assured  of  a  prompt 
and  effective  legislative  boost. 

In  a  highly  interesting  combination  of 
personal  appearances  by  company  exec- 
utives, slides,  prototypes,  and  working 
models  of  equipment,  the  production 
demonstrated  the  use  of  steel  tunnel  lin- 
ers for  subway  transportation,  modem 
passenger  stations,  aerial  structures  for 
elevated  rail  traffic,  a  unique  electrical 
utility  substation  designed  to  enhance 
the  esthetic  value  of  a  community,  and 
a  full-scale  transit  car  called  the  New 
Scot — Steel  Car  of  Tomorrow. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  William 
O.  Whyte,  United  States  Steel's  vice 
president,  Washington.  He  was  joined 
by  Max  H.  Hofmann.  manager  of  sales 
for  the  Baltimore  district;  Robert  L. 
Hardin,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  trans- 
portation Industry  marketing;  and 
Bruce  A.  Williams,  marketing  represent- 
aUve.  They  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
giving  Washington  the  show  that  should 
bring  animation  to  this  city's  stalled 
transportation  plans,  and  commenda- 
Uons  are  also  due  Roger  Blough,  chair- 
man of  the  board.  President  L.  B.  Worth- 
ington,  and  other  executives  whose 
willingness  to  invest  In  this  gigantic  re- 
search effort  will  help  speed  the  way  out 


of  the  maze  that  is  reaching  emergency 
proportions  in  numerous  metropolitan 
areas. 

I  hope  that  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious organizations  In  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  the  projections  intended  to  un- 
tangle this  area's  jumbled  traffic  prob- 
lems were  in  attendance.  If  not  they 
should  attempt  to  obtain  the  materials 
on  the  subject  made  avaUable  at  the 
Hilton  on  Tuesday.  These  booklets  and 
papers  should  be  perused  carefully  by  all 
members  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission,  the  Policy  Advisory 
Committee,  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency,  the  District  Policy 
Advisory  Committee,  the  Pine  Arts 
Commission,  the  Committee  of  100  on 
the  Pederal  City,  Maryland's  Washing- 
ton Suburban  Transit  Commission  the 
Northern  Virginia  Transportation  Com- 
mission, and  the  myriad  of  other  gov- 
ernment and  public  groups  Interested  in 
bnnging  the  District  out  of  its  transpor- 
tation labyrinth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  look  at  the  history  of 
Washington's  roads  might  prompt  a  dis- 
gusted resident  to  recommend  that  the 
unJimshed  end  of  the  Potomac  River 
Preeway  be  looped  into  the  shape  of  a 
question  mark  as  a  monument  to  local 
highway  planning.  The  National  Capi- 
tal Planning  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion for  scrapping  the  remaining  inter- 
state freeway  program  untU  the  pro- 
jected subway  system  becomes  reality 
appears  to  be  the  only  reasonable  step 
at  this  time. 

No  doubt  the  fate  of  the  Du  Pont  Circle 
underpass  should  be  considered  among 
the  top  blunders  in  recent  traffic  plan- 
P"^-  After  months  of  construction  work 
that  turned  into  years  of  inconvenience 
for  motorists,  transit  riders,  and  pedes- 
trians alike,  the  completed  tunnel  served 
streetcar  traffic  for  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore being  shut  off  as  entirely  useless 
when  buses  replaced  the  electric  cars 

But  other  miscalculations  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  to  make  the  Du  Pont  Circle 
case  seem  judicious  by  comparison  have 
been  in  the  making  and  could  come  into 
being  unless  the  NCPC  recommendation 
IS  approved. 

There  is  no  logic  in  planning  a  high- 
way and  city  street  program  that  wlU 
handle  anticipated  traffic  of  1980— or  of 
2000.  Mr.  Whyte  pointed  out  at  Tues- 
day's conference  that  there  will  be  about 
100  million  automobiles  in  use  in  the 
Umted  States  by  1980.  If  Washington's 
streets  are  going  to  accommodate  all  the 
traffic  that  could  develop  as  more  cars 
make  theh-  appearance,  it  would  not  be 
long  imtil  encroachment  on  embassy 
properties  along  Massachusetts  Avenue 
would  be  required;  it  has  already  been 
suggested  that  Glover-Archbold  Park 
serve  as  part  of  the  north  leg  freeway  in 
violation  of  terms  stipulated  when  the 
public  inherited  the  land;  and  beware 
the  time  that  cutting  into  the  monument 
grounds  will  be  propounded  as  essential 
to  serving  vehicular  traffic. 

Currently  there  is  an  attempt  to  use 
tax  revenue  taken  from  the  people  of 
the  50  States  for  the  subsidization  of 
parking  lots  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  face  of  the  administration's  de- 
termination to  expedite  construction  of 
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a  subway  system  here,  I  am  astounded  at 
We  do  not  want  to  attract  more  auto- 
mobiles to  the  downtown  area.  We  need 
to  dissuade  Increased  traffic.  Fringe 
parking  is  an  effective  deterrent,  and  it 
should  be  further  exploited. 

Meanwhile,  plans  for  a  rapid  transit 
system— whether  it  be  underground 
above  ground,  on  the  surface,  or  in 
combination— should  be  accelerated 
United  States  Steel  put  a  road  on  the 
show  on  Tuesday  and  everyone  who  has 
any  interest  and/or  responsibUity  should 
have  a  look  at  what  that  company's  re- 
search and  development  program  has 
already  brought  forth. 

The  city  of  Washington  belongs  to  all 
Americans  and  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  highway  and  street  requirements 
of  tomorrow.    Furthermore,  it  should  be  ^ 
easy  enough  to  enter  and  to  move  around"  " 
in   without   overtaxing   the   energy    of 
visitors  who  come  to  relax  and  learn 
not  to  suffer  the  frustrations  that  will 
only  increase  imless  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem is  put  Into  service  to  lighten  the 
traffic  load  on  city  streets. 


Nothinf  b  Great  Society  Is  Certain  bat 
Debt  and  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 


OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIlVEa 
Thursday,  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts 
have  administered  their  annual  pli^jrick 
to  the  balloon  of  the  Great  Society  and 
to  President  Johnson's  propagandized 
economy  claims.  Turning  out  the  closet 
lights  in  the  White  House  just  was  not 
enough  to  avert  another  Increase  in  the 
debt  ceiling.  These  annual  exercises  in 
economic  frustration  mean  simply  that 
the  administration  is  spending  more  than 
it  takes  in,  and  is  borrowing  on  the  future 
of  every  American  to  pay  for  It. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  what 
reasons  are  given  for  having  to  let  out 
the  Great  Society's  girdle  every  year. 
This  year,  of  course,  the  pat  answer  will 
be  "We  are  at  war."  Some  years,  when 
there  is  no  war  on,  it  is  blamed  on  the 
necessity  to  think  boldly.  Sometimes 
the  economy  is  blamed  for  not  spurting 
ahead  and  furnishing  more  revenues. 
There  are  periodic  rumblings  about  tax 
increases  to  balance  the  whole  thin?  off. 

However,  I  should  like  to  note  that  the 
thousands  of  added  Pederal  employees, 
the  scandalous  waste  in  the  war  on  pov- 
erty, the  outpouring  of  new  programs  and 
the  profligacy  of  the  entire  Great  Society 
crew  are  responsible  for  the  budget  bust- 
ing its  buttons. 

This  brings  on  inflation — the  very  evil 
the  administration  talks  about  fighting. 
The  Washingrton  Evening  News  of 
May  25,  1966,  has  an  editorial  which  ex- 
presses some  pungent  views  on  raising 
the  debt  limit.  Text  of  the  editorial  is 
as  follows: 
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Amhvu.  Hock  Ckbxicont 


By  th«  latest 
ment'a  debt  Is  t3 

This  Is  where, 
the   biggest 
lilstory — that  Ap: 


putAtlon,  the  Oovera- 
bllllozi. 

debt  stands  right  after 
lu  the   Govemment's 
'5  shakeout. 

The  Oovernment  has  Just  started  to  speed 
xtp  Its  collections,  by  raising  your  withhold- 
ing rates  and  prodding  corporations  to  bustle 
their  payments. 

Congrees  has  Just  passed  a  bill  to  permit 
the  Oovernment  to  sell  some  94  billion  of  Its 
outstanding  loans — loans  to  farmers,  vet- 
erans, colleges,  etc. 

With  the  extra  dough  It  wUl  get  this  year 
from  faster  collections,  and  the  t4  billion 
from  shuffling  these  locms  off  to  private  In- 
vestors, the  Government  still  doesn't  think  It 
can  come  out  anywhere  near  even. 

Treasxiry  Secretary  Fowler  has  paid  his  an- 
nual visit  to  Congress  to  ask  that  the  debt 
celling  be  raised  from  t328  billion,  which  It 
now  Is,  to  9333  bllUon.  At  9333  bllUon,  the 
Government  debt  will  be  tSO  bllUon  over 
what  It  was  only  10  year*  ago. 

In  these  10  years.  Interest  on  the  debt  alone 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  9S8  billion. 
That  Is  twice  the  total  of  the  national  debt 
In  IMO,  five  and  a  half  times  the  national 
<M>t  of  1930. 

Mr.  Fowler  says  It  Is  "essential"  that  Con- 
gress raise  the  debt  celling  because  otherwise 
the  Oovernment  won't  be  able  to  pay  Its  bills. 

The  higher  debt  Umlt,  he  says,  "Is  needed 
to  operate  the  financial  affairs  of  this  Gov- 
ernment m  a  prudent  manner." 

If  the  Government  ever  got  around  to 
operating  In  a  "inndent'*  manner.  It  wouldn't 
be  asking  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 

This  debt  hiking  Is  a  regular  ritual  In 
Washington,  but  It  used  to  be  the  Treasury 
Secretary  at  least  would  offer  a  vague  promise 
that  If  Congress  would  Just  let  him  borrow  a 
Uttle  more  temporarily  the  budget  shortly 
would  be  balanced. 

Mr.  Fowler  didn't  even  dangle  that  bait  be- 
fore Congress. 

Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  there  Is 
no  hope  that  the  generations  of  unborn 
Americans  will  escape  the  mountainous  debts 
of  their  ancestors? 
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Tlie  House  In  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees, 
to  ralas  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purpoasa. 

Mr.  A"5rRES.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  Is 
very  seldom  that  the  two  gentlewomen  on 
our  committee,  for  whom  we  have  such 
a  great  respect  and  admiration,  have  dis- 
agreed upon  any  major  Issue.  But, 
rather  than  to  take  a  position,  since 
they  are  in  disagreement,  I  yield  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  OoodxllI. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  answer  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  by  saying  that  when  we 
debated  and  discussed  this  in  the  sub- 
committee, we  found  no  resolution,  no 
way  to  resolve  equitably,  the  contradic- 


tions involved  in  this  amendment.  I 
feel  that  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

We  are  now  looking  into  an  area  In  an 
attempt  to  try  to  take  care  of  one  small 
segment  of  temporary  seasonal  labor, 
while  the  rest  would  be  covered.  You 
are  looking  into  an  area  where  we  say  to 
an  employer,  "You  are  covered  with  cer- 
tain types  of  people  you  employ,  but  you 
are  not  covered  with  other  types  of  peo- 
ple you  employ." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  it  is  a  messy 
amendment.  I  believe  It  will  cause  many 
problems  and  it  will  be  unfair. 


The  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service 
Celebrates  National  Maritime  Day,  Too 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
National  Maritime  Day.  May  23.  the 
Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  an- 
nounced to  the  Nation  that  it  has  had 
to  use  31  foreign-flag  ships  to  carry  mili- 
tary cargo  to  Vietnam  in  the  last  13 
months.  And  this  statement  comes  only 
a  few  weeks  after  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  told  the  Congress  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  alone  was 
capable  of  delivering  the  needed  supplies 
to  our  flghtlngmen  in  Vietnam.  This 
seems  to  be  another  case  where  one  com- 
puter in  the  Pentagon  does  not  know 
what  the  other  computer  is  doing. 

The  fact  is  that  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  is  inadequate  to  carry  out  our 
emergency  military  obligations  without 
drawing  upon  foreign-flag  ships.  The 
current  British  maritime  workers  strike 
dramatizes  the  danger  of  depending  on 
the  ships  of  other  nations  to  haul  our 
military  cargoes.  A  maritime  strike  of 
any  kind  in  another  nation  whose  ships 
we  were  using  could  possibly  hold  up  sup- 
plies to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam,  and  we 
could  do  nothing  about  it.  When  will 
the  administration  act  on  its  obligations 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  merchant  fleet 
to  carry  our  international  trade  and  to 
meet  our  emergency  obligations?  The 
news  report  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
May  24.  1966,  carries  this  report  of  in- 
terest to  Members  of  Congress: 
FoancN-PLAC   Ship   Usagk   Data    Givcn:    31 

Such  Vessels  Used  por  Vixt  Cakgoes  m 

13  Months 

Washinoton,  May  33. — The  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service  has  had  to  use  31 
foretgn-flag  ships  to  carry  military  cargo  to 
Vietnam  In  the  last  thirteen  months,  accord- 
ing a  Department  of  Defense  spokesman. 

Ten  of  these  vessels  have  been  chartered 
directly  by  MSTS.  he  said,  while  the  remain- 
ing ai  have  been  chartered  by  American 
shipping  companies  to  carry  MSTS  cargo. 

Defense  and  MSTS  sources  stress  that,  par- 
ticularly In  recent  Instances  of  foreign  flags 
carrying  cargo  to  Tletnam,  It  was  their  "suit- 
ability" for  handling  the  cargo  rather  than 
any  other  factor  which  determined  their  use. 

MOSS    USED    LAST    TEAS 

The  most  extensive  use  of  foreign-flag 
shipping  occurred  In  the  period  from  April 


to  mid-November  last  year,  when  MSTS  char- 
tered nine  veseels  for  single  voyages,  Amer- 
ican-flag operators  used  another  eighteen. 
a  Defense  spokesman  said,  "for  the  shipment 
of  military  cargoes  In  less  than  shipload  lots 
to  Vietnam." 

Since  that  time,  he  declared,  MSTS  has 
chartered  only  the  Norwegian  flag  Vesteroy 
for  Vietnam  service.  The  spKjkesman  said 
the  Vesteroy  was  required  to  carry  more  than 
20,000  measurement  tons  of  long  steel  beams 
from  Davlsvllle,  R.I.,  to  Vietnam  to  be  used 
In  port  construction. 

"The  Vesteroy  Is  also  carrying  several  thou- 
sand additional  tons  of  other  military  cargo 
to  Vietnam  (x>rts,"  the  spokesman  added. 

American-flag  operators,  according  to  De- 
fense Department  records,  did  not  use  any 
foreign-flag  ships  from  mid-November  until 
April  of  this  year.  Three  have  been  so  char- 
tered In  the  last  two  months. 

ONE    LEFT    BALTIMORE 

In  April  the  Greek-flag  Eurymedon,  owned 
by  the  Marchesslnl  Unes,  was  chartered  to 
carry  4,800  measurement  tons  of  military 
cargo  to  Vietnam  from  Baltimore.  The  Nor- 
wegian-flag Aramls,  operated  by  Central 
Gulf  Lines.  Is  being  used  to  transport  about 
10,000  measurement  tons  of  military  cargo 
from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile. 

Early  this  month  the  Greek  ship  Orpheus, 
operated  by  States  Marine  Unes,  loaded  some 
10,500  measurement  tons  of  military  cargo  at 
New  Orleans,  Gulfport.  Miss.,  and  Mobile, 
Ala. 


Claim  River  Low  on  Water 
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Mr.  HANSEN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  know,  I  testified  last  month  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Works  urging  an  increase  of 
$1,200,000  over  the  Budget  Bureau's  pro- 
posed funds  for  the  Missouri  River  Navi- 
gation project. 

These  additional  funds  would  insure 
continuation  of  the  9-foot  channel  con- 
struction work  that  is  now  being  done  on 
the  Missouri  River  between  Kansas  City, 
Omaha.  And  Sioux  City. 

Although  this  situation  may  not  ap- 
pear too  alarming  here  in  Washington, 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is.  Shippers  on 
the  Missouri  River  are  actually  turning 
down  business  because  there  is  not 
enough  water  in  the  river  for  safe  navi- 
gation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  southwest  Iowa  and 
all  adjacent  regions  depends  to  a  great 
dpRrce  on  the  full  implementation  of  this 
9-foot  channel. 

Por  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  the  following  article 
from  the  May  15  issue  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register.  This  article  more  clearly  de- 
scribes the  seriousness  of  this  problem. 

The  article  follows : 

Claim  Rives  IjOW  on  Water 
Omaka.    Nebr. — Missouri    River    shippers 
have  told  Army  E:nglneers  there  is  not  enough 
water  In  the  river  and  there  are  too  many 
channel  obstructions. 

Complaints  about  obstructions  tended  to 
locate  the  main  trouble  In  the  Kansas  City 
area  and  the  lower  SOO  miles  of  the  river. 
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Paul  Newsome  of  Consolidated  Mills,  Fre- 
mont. Nebr.,  acted  as  chief  spokesman  for 
the  shippers.  He  said  shippers  are  having  to 
turn  down  business  and  he  pleaded  with  the 
Engineers  to  hurry  up  plans  for  a  9-foot 
channel. 

David  Parker  of  Houston.  Tex.,  who  owns 
the  Sioux  City-New  Orleans  Barge  Lines,  said 
channel  obstructions  have  caused  more  than 
100  groundings  of  barges.  He  said  his  com- 
pany has  expended  more  than  9300,000  for 
repairs  and  loss  of  time. 

V.  A.  Lelnart  of  the  Farmers  Union,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  wanted  to  know  "Why  don't 
we  have  more  water?"  He  was  told  there 
Is  more  water  now  at  Kansas  City  than  in 
1963  and  1964. 

As  to  channel  obstructions,  the  Engineers 
said  this  was  due  primarily  to  winter  Ice 
damage  and  that  Congress  has  not  provided 
an  emergency  fund  of  $i  million  the  Engi- 
neers estimate  Is  needed  to  repair  the  dam- 
age. 
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Potofsky   Defends    War   Critics   Against 
Efforts  To  Curb  Dissent 


to  Impose  a  blackout  on  dissent — and  in  too 
many  cases  they  have  been  Joined  by  others 
including  some  in  high  office  who  ordinarily 
would  not  support  such  right-wing  goals 
so  openly. 

"Regardless  of  our  viewpoints,  debate 
must  not  be  stifled  or  discouraged.  Without 
free  and  open  discussion  an*  debate,  the 
public  loses  Its  only  means  of  making  in- 
telUgent  decUlons.  "Phere  is  nothing  unpa- 
triotic or  un-American  in  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. An  informed  electorate  Is  the 
best  guarantee  of  democracy." 

On  the  question  of  Communist  China, 
Mr.  Potofsky  said  that  "the  time  Is  coming 
when  we  must  re-examlne  our  policy." 

In  his  hour-long  address,  Mr.  Potofsky 
also  discussed  domestic  policies  and  here  he 
was  generous  In  support  of  the  Administra- 
tion. He  said  that  the  Democratic-sponsored 
bill  m  the  House  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
from  91.25  to  91.60  on  hour  "is  as  good  as  we 
can  expect  at  this  time." 

He  urged  that  family  exemptions  on  the 
Federal  Income  tax.  now  9600  a  person,  be 
raised  to  91,000. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  Standpoint-Our  Armed  Force,  and  Their 
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days.  University  of  Chicago  students  who 
objected  to  serving  their  country  vUtually 
took  over  the  university's  administration 
bul  ding.  Officials  of  the  university  let  them 
do  it,  apparently  on  the  grounds  that  they 
dldnt  want  to  make  martyrs  of  the  wild- 
eyed  ones  doing  the  protesting. 

We  think  the  university  was  wrong  The 
students  should  have  been  thrown  into  the 
streets.  They  already  are  heroes  In  their 
own  eyes,  and  they  can  aspire  to  no  greater 
degree  of  hero  worship  than  that. 

At  Roosevelt  University,  a  couple  of  dozen 
draft  protestors  were  thrown  In  JaU,  as  the 
ultimate   payoff   of   what  seemed   obviously  • 
to  be  a  publicity  stunt. 

And  •  •  •  the  protests  go  on,  fortunately 
involving  only  a  tiny  minority  of  the  men 
of  America  who  might  be  subject  to  the 
draft.  They  have  a  right  to  protest,  to 
demonstrate,  to  go  to  JaU  or.  In  any  other 
manner  that  comes  to  mind,  to  subject 
themselves  to  public  ridicule. 

We  would  not,  few  a  moment,  tamper  with 
that  right.  But  we  would  suggest  that  now, 
particularly  tomorrow  on  Armed  Forces  Day. 
Is  a  proper  moment  to  reassure  ourselves  that 
we  are  more  Impressed  with  the  honor  due 
the  men  who  already  serve  their  country 
than  the  attention  being  demanded  by  those 
who  would  rather  shame  It  than  serve  It. 
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Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
every  area  there  comes  increasing  criti- 
cism of  our  policy  in  Vietnam.  The 
latest,  from  a  well-respected  labor  leader. 
Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  president  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union 
is  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Tuesday.  May  24,  1966,  at  page  4 
column  5  : 

PoTorsKT  Defends  War  Critics  Against 
ErroRTS  To  Curb  Dissent— Union  Leader 
Finds  Nothing  Unpatriotic — Urges  Re- 
STUDT  or  Policy  on  Red  Chiita 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 
Atlantic  Cttt,  May  23. — The  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  Union 
today  criticized  efforu  by  "some  In  high  of- 
flce"  to  silence  those  who  disagreed  with  the 
Oovernment's  Vietnam  policies. 

"Debate  must  not  be  stifled  or  dls- 
^uraged,-  Jacob  S.  Potofsky,  who  heads  the 
886,000-member  men's  apparel  union,  de- 
clared. "There  is  nothing  unpatriotic  about 
free  discussion." 

J^  Potofsky  also  urged  a  reassessment  of 
the  Administration's  policy  toward  Com- 
munist China. 

His  remarks,  with  their  Implicit  criticism 
of  President  Johnson  and  some  of  his  top 
•dvlsers.  were  delivered  to  1.500  delegates  at 
the  opening  of  the  union's  flve-day  biennial 
convention  in  Convention  Hall  here. 

The  speech  pointed  up  the  dismay  of  some 
labor  leaders  over  the  displeasure  with  which 
the  Johnson  Administration  regards  op- 
position to  Its  foreign  policies  In  Asia.  Mr 
Potofsky  Is  a  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations  and  a  member  of 
Its  executive  council.  *He  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  Mr.  Johnson  in  1964. 
radical  right  scored 
Mr.  Potofsky  cautioned  against  the  re- 
surgence of  extreme  rightist  movements 
m  the  United  States  and  their  relation  to 
the  Vietnam  war. 

"This  year  we  have  seen  a  gradual  change 
to    the   atmoephere   of   freedom,"   he   said. 
'     "The   radical    right   has   used    the   mlllUry 
«    Involvement  in  Vietnam  as  an  excuse  to  try 
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Mr.  DERVONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  outstanding  editorial  commen- 
taries in  the  Chicago  MetropoUtan  area 
Is  "Standpoint,"  the  editorial  voice  of 
WBBM-TV,  which  has  acquired  a  weU- 
deserved  reputation  for  timely  and  frank 
observations.  Therefore,  I  have  leave  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  most  pertinent 
editorial  from  the  "Standpoint"  broad- 
cast FVlday  evening,  May  20: 
Standpoint— Our  Ahmed  Forces  and  Thehi 

Foes 
(Presented  by  Carter  Davidson,  editorial  di- 
rector of  WBBM-'rV,  Friday,  May  20    1966 
6:25  to  6:30  p.m.) 

Tomorrow  Is  Armed  Forces  Day.  As  a  date 
on  the  calendar.  It  doesn't  mean  much.  The 
third  Saturday  in  May  was  set  aside  by  Con- 
gress seventeen  years  ago  as  a  date  to  honor 
the  men  of  America  who  are  serving  in  our 
various  branches  of  the  arme*forces. 

The  day  doesn't  echo  an  anniversary  of 
anything  connected  with  our  armed  forces 
One  suspects  it  was  picked  because  It  was 
the  earliest  day  in  the  year  we  could  reason- 
ably expect  to  enjoy  sufficiently  fair  weather 
to  permit  a  parade.  There's  going  to  be  one 
In  Chicago,  by  the  way,  tomorrow  at  two  In 
the  afternoon. 

But  as  a  moment  of  meaning.  Armed 
Forces  Day  Is  of  considerable  significance.  It 
affords  us,  for  example,  whUe  honoring  the 
men  In  mlUtary  service,  the  ctiance  to  point 
a  finger  of  disdain  and  scorn  at  the  handful 
of  publicity-seeking  dodgers  of  responsibility 
who  seem  to  think  they  are  above  the  rest 
of  the  young  men  erf  America,  and  who  go  to 
ridiculous  lengths  in  their  efforts  to  avoid 
serving  their  country. 

We  refer  to  the  minority  groups  of  stu- 
donU  on  most  college  campuses  who  would 
rather  make  spectacles  of  themselves  than 
do  their  duty  •  •  •  who  would  rather  shame 
their  country  than  serve  It. 

We  have  had  a  couple  of  rather  distaste- 
ful examples  here  In  Chicago  in  the  past  few 


The  Legal  Serrices  Propam  of  the  War 
OB  Poverty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 
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Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  brief  article  in  support  of  the  legal 
services  program  of  the  war  on  poverty 
by  Theodore  Voorhees,  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association. 

The  article,  which  appears  in  Brief 
Case,  the  publication  of  the  NLADA,  Is 
drawn  from  a  speech  \iy  Mr.  Voorhees 
to  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Because  Congress  is  now  giving  consid- 
eration to  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Voor- 
hees* comments  on  the  Importance  of 
legal  services  to  the  poor  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  bar  in  making  the  legal 
services  program  a  success  is  particularly 
timely. 
Mr.  Voorhees'  comments  follow: 
On  February  10,  1966,  I  attended  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  erf 
Toledo  and  discussed  the  Impact  of  the  OEO 
Legal  Services  Program  on  Legal  Aid  and  on 
the  l>ar.    Perhaps  an  excerpt  or  two  from  the 
talk  might  serve  as  a  preface  to  this  Issue  of 
the  Brief  Case  which  Is  primarily  devoted  to 
this  new  go^mmental  programf 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  truly  re- 
sourceful. Imaginative,  and  novel  ^proach 
has  been  developed  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
the  indignity  and  inequality  that  are  a  part 
of  It.  Neither  the  hand-out,  the  leaf -raking, 
the  condescending  charity,  nor  the  distribu- 
tion of  surplus  food— in  short,  none  of  the 
quarter-way  measures  and  temptwlzlng  of 
the  past— form  a  part  of  this  new  program.' 
It  U  built  solidly  aroxmd  aroimd  a  single  con-  I 
cept:  the  Invasion  of  the  pockets  of  poverty, 
the  slums  and  the  ghetto,  and  the  enlistment 
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of  the  poor  themselvea  to  fight  their  own  bat- 
tle to  gain  jobe.  Independence,  education,  and 
self-reepect.  II  compawrion  for  the  plight 
of  the  poor  does  not  move  you  to  accept  the 
program,  you  can  BtUl  embrace  It  as  an  enor- 
mously Important  measure  in  the  battle 
against  crime,  the  geometrical  progression  of 
which  U  the  great  by-product  of  poverty. 
Crime,  along  with  Communism.  If  unchecked, 
threatens  ultimately  to  engulf  us  all. 

Now,  the  heart  of  the  new  program  has  to 
be  the  providing  of  legal  services  Whether 
we  are  talking  In  terms  of  a  man's  right  to 
an  opportunity  for  employment,  or  to  re- 
ceive welfare  that  U  legally  due  him  In  the 
absence  of  a  Job.  or  to  live  In  an  Inhabitable 
dwelling  under  the  minimum  standards  of 
the  rent  and  bousing  laws,  or  to  keep  his 
child  In  a  friendly  or  unfriendly  school,  or 
to  escape  victimization  at  the  hands  of  the 
unscrupulous  purveyor  of  consumer  goods, 
the  whole  bundle  of  rights  that  the  poor 
ought  to  share  with  the  rest  of  us  are  utterly 
meaningless  to  them  unless  legal  representa- 
tion U  provided  to  give  those  rights  reality. 
The  anti-poverty  drive  to  bring  new  oppor- 
tunities of  employment,  health,  and  educa- 
tion Into  the  Immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
poor  will  Inevitably  fall  far  short  of  lu 
mark  unless  Uwyers  and  the  Legal  Service 
Program  are  in  the  vanguard.  They  should 
spe«rhead  the  whole  program. 

Legal  Aid  and  the  legal  profession  have 
had  an  excuse  In  the  past  for  our  failure  to 
do  a  broader  and  better  Job  In  providing 
services  to  the  poor.  We  have  not  had  the 
funds.  Congress  has  now  proffered  the 
money  that  has  been  needed:  but  now  that 
It  Is  available,  ^e  are  neglecting  to  step  for- 
ward and  demind  that  the  money  be  al- 
located to  legal  services  In  order  to  assure 
that  the  War  on  Poverty  have  the  minimum 
chance  for  success. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  profession  must 
exercise  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
What  Is  developing  In  the  War  on  Poverty 
must  be  made  a  matter  of  our  deepest  con- 
cern. It  Is  not  enough  for  us  merely  to 
answer  the  crlUcs  of  the  program.  The  bar 
must  watch  the  allocaUon  of  the  funds  and 
Insist  that  they  be  expended  wisely.  We 
must  see  to  It  that  all  necessary  steps  be 
takan  to  insure  the  achievement  of  the  widest 
mMsure  of  the  program's  success  We  would 
assuredly  give  it  that  backing  If  lU  bene- 
ficiaries were  our  own  rich  cUenU.  It  Is 
nnthlnkable  that  we  should  do  less,  simply 
b«cmuse  the  service  U  designed  to  help  the 
poor. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or    KISSOVBI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  BOLLING  Mr.  Speaker,  thla 
House  has  demoiutrated  Ito  concern  for 
those  who  serve  In  our  Armed  Forces 
and  then  enter  civilian  life.  Joseph  Al- 
sop  In  a  column  written  from  EMan.  Viet- 
nam, and  which  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet  on  May  25.  points  up  a  seri- 
ous problem  which  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Th>  Nnao  Am  thm  Akmt 
(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

DiAN,  ViBTNAM. — At  this  uncertain  Junc- 
ture, It  la  wiser  not  to  try  to  answer  any 
of  the  crowding,  obvious  questions  about  the 
political  future  here.    So  the  subject  at  this 


rejKirt  Is  a  very  hopeful  thing  that  happens 
to  be  very  visible  In  Vietnam. 

Since  H  was  so  memorable.  It  may  be 
well  to  begin  with  the  experience  that 
started  me  asking  questions  about  this  boi>e- 
ful  thing.  The  scene  was  a  wide,  sunny  field 
by  the  roadside  In  rubber-plantation  coun- 
try. The  time  was  last  September,  when 
our  green  troops  were  first  going  Into  action 
In  Vietnam. 

Tlie  fence  along  the  road  was  lined  by  hun- 
(Jreds  of  Utile  Vietnamese  children  giggling 
and  oohlng  and  aahlng.  The  grand  attrac- 
tion that  was  evoking  all  this  Interest  was 
the  Point  Company  of  one  of  the  battalions 
of  the  Alrmoljlle  Brigade  Only  a  few  min- 
utes earlier,  the  Company  had  been  hell- 
lifted,  after  eight  rough  days  of  Jungle  fight- 
ing which  had  also  been  this  company's  in- 
troduction to  combat. 

It  was  a  day  of  brilliant  sunlight,  and  most 
members  ot  the  company  had  stripped  to 
the  waist.  In  this  country  of  small,  light- 
boned  people,  they  looked  like  giants  They 
were  all  In  high  good  humor,  too.  and  the  Ne- 
gro soldiers,  who  composed  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  company,  were  celebrating  the  re- 
lease from  the  Jungle  along  with  everyone 
else. 

The  company  commander  wis  a  genuine 
giant — he  must  have  been  at  least  6  feet  5 
Inches  tall — and  his  Southern  drawl  all  but 
announced  his  origin.  He  came.  In  fact,  from 
Columbus.  Miss.  He  was  a  fighting  man 
above  all.  as  you  could  see  by  the  way  he 
answered  questions  about  the  jungle  opera- 
tions. Finally,  when  the  Inquiries  grew  too 
complicated,  he  gave  a  shout  of  "Harry"  and 
with  obvious  pride  and  confidence,  he  in- 
troduced his  company  executive  officer. 

Harry  turned  out  to  be  a  wiry  young  Negro 
lieutenant,  strikingly  alert.  exceptloniUly  In- 
telligent, who  came  from  rural  Louisiana. 
Just  across  the  border  from  Columbus.  That, 
really.  Is  all  there  Is  to  the  story:  but  If  you 
jtist  reflect  on  the  probable  relationship  be- 
tween Harry  and  his  white  company  com- 
mander If  they  had  stlU  been  at  home  and 
In  civilian  life,  you  can  see  there  Is  a  lot  to  It. 
That  moment,  when  one  saw  all  the  an- 
cient, ugly  barriers  of  race  were  suddenly 
struck  down  and  forgotten,  was  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  has  now  led  me  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions  about  the  role  of  Negro  soldiers  In 
the  new  model  American  Army  in  my  days 
with  the  Ist  Division.  Briefly,  these  were  the 
answers. 

First  of  all.  the  proportion  of  Negroes  In 
the  Array  as  a  whole  Is  not  enormously  higher 
than  the  Negro  proportion  of  the  American 
population.  But  In  the  combat  units,  the 
proportion  Is  markedly  higher,  running  above 
20  per  cent  In  the  average  Infantry  company 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  Is 
that  good  athletes  make  good  infantrymen. 
The  other  Is  economic.  The  Negro  recruits, 
with  a  lower  average  of  technical  skills,  are 
less  likely  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  tech- 
nical specialties  requiring  such  skills. 

The  other  side  of  the  same  coin  (and  a 
bitterly  unjust  coin  It  Is!)  can  be  seen  In  the 
numbers  of  Negro  non -commissioned  officers. 
Because  Negroes  can  make  a  better  career  In 
the  Army,  more  re-enllst.  so  nearly  a  third 
of  the  noncooos  In  our  infantry  divisions 
are  now  Negroes. 

For  Just  the  same  economic  reason,  finally, 
the  other  large,  easily  Identifiable  group  in 
the  new  Army  Is  comptoeed  of  Southerners 
from  poor  families.  You  might  suppose  the 
mlztvire  would  be  esploslve.  especially  when 
a  Negro  officer  commands  a  company  with  a 
high  component  of  Southern  troops,  as  quite 
often  happens.  But  far  from  being  explosive, 
the  mixture  merely  serves  to  demonstrate 
how  needless,  how  Ignoble,  how  silly  and  sor- 
did Is  the  racial  segregaUon  that  mars  so 
many  departments  of  American  life. 

This  totally  Integrated  new  model  Army 
should  In  truth  serve  as  a  model  to  the  rest 
of  VH.    Tet  there  are.  I  think,  two  steps  that 


still  need  to  be  taken.  In  Uie  Army  lUeU. 
more  generous  axrangement*  are  needed  to 
provide  additional  education  to  soldiers  of 
promise,  who  cannot  otherwise  be  promoted 
to  officer  rank.  This  would  benefit  Negroes 
and  poor  Southerners  almost  equally. 

Mainly  to  aid  the  same  two  groups,  special 
arrangements  are  also  needed  at  home,  to 
make  it  easier  to  take  advantage  of  the  OI 
BlU  of  Rights.  The  Negro  soldiers,  and  many 
of  the  poor  Southern  soldiers,  too.  will  be 
educationally  debarred  from  the  privileges 
conferred  by  the  GI  BUI.  Special  placement 
centers,  special  Intermediate  training  courses, 
special  arrangements  with  universities  and 
technological  schools — all  these  are  needed 
if  these  men  are  to  get  their  due. 

And  It  is  their  duel  They  serve  their  coun- 
try with  shining  courage,  with  splendid  pro- 
ficiency, with  soldierly  determination,  and 
with  never  a  doubt  that  America  truly  Is 
their  country,  despite  the  ugly  memories  of 
prejudice  and  Injustice  that  can  hardly  be 
absent  from  the  Negro  soldiers'  minds  A 
debt  Is  owing.  And  If  the  debt  Is  paid  In  such 
a  manner  that  this  ugly  war  results  In  a 
major  Increase  In  the  number  of  university- 
trained  Negro  Americans,  all  of  American  so- 
ciety will  be  the  better  for  it. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  salute  the  Nation's  con- 
servationists, who  have  just  completed 
the  observance  of  National  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week,  These  are  the  people  who 
are  consecrated  to  the  protection  and  im- 
provement of  our  most  vital  resource,  the 
soil. 

The  United  States  is  the  best  fed  na- 
tion on  earth. 

We  shall  soon  assume  leadership  in  a 
world  war  on  hunger. 

This  would  not  be  possible  had  not  our 
farmers  long  ago  accepted  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources  as  their  re- 
sponsibility and  trust.  They  have  pro- 
tected and  they  have  Improved  these  re- 
sources. Now  this  country  eats  well  auid 
we  have  food  to  share  with  hungry  peo- 
ple in  other  nations. 

I  commend  the  churches  and  the  com- 
munities that  have  participated  in  Na- 
tional Soil  Stewardship  Week,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Districts  which  has  led  this  observ- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  era  of  great  na- 
tional concern  for  the  conservation  and 
beautlflcatlon  of  our  soil,  water  and ' 
woodland  resources,  the  people  of  rural, 
America  generally  and  traditionally  are 
responding  with  great  enthusiasm. 

It  Is  particularly  satisfying  to  me  that 
North  Carolina  is  typical.  In  the  great 
home  State  of  the  late  Hugh  Hammond 
Bennett,  recognized  widely  as  the  father 
of  soil  conservation,  soil  and  water  con- 
servation work  is  moving  forward  Im- 
pressively. 

And  the  pride  of  Hugh  Bennett.  tW 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  continue! 
after  30  years  to  lead  this  movement,  ever 


extending  its  record  of  technical  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition  to  significant  progress  In 
conservation  dlstilcts  and  small  water- 
shed projects  there  are  other  activities 
in  my  own  congressional  district  that 
merit  commendation. 

For  example.  It  was  through  the  im- 
petus provided  by  the  Wake  County  Soil 
Conservation  District  that  the  present 
statewide  effort  got  underway  to  get  util- 
ity rights-of-way  seeded  for  erosion  con- 
trol and  to  provide  better  wildlife  food 
and  habitat. 

The  Nash  County  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation District,  in  addition  to  joining 
the  utility  right-of-way  project,  has 
undertaken  a  num^^r  of  other  activities 
to  stimulate  local  residents  in  the  con- 
servation effort,  including  the  selection 
of  an  outstanding  conservation  farmer 
each  year  and  holding  poster  and  other 
contests  in  the  schools. 

These  efforts  are  examples  of  the  en- 
during results  our  people  achieve  through 
Imagination,  local  initiative  and  cooper- 
ation. 

The  feasibility  of  these  sound,  supple- 
mental local  approaches  to  a  universal 
problem  is  gratifying,  in  this  case  it  is 
especially  fitting  that  this  is  so  in  the 
State  that  gave  us  Hugh  Bennett  and  the 
flrst  soil  conservation  district  In  the 
world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WM.  J.  RANDALL 

OP   MISSOUXI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26,  1966 
Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
wre  all  Members  receive  a  lot  of  mail  on 
the  subject  of  Vietnam,  some  of  which 
comes  to  us  directly  and  we  receive  some 
of  it  indirectly,  by  letters  that  go  first  to 

^tl^^}^^  **'  ^™*  o'  t*^e  papers  in  our 
alstrlct.  After  these  letters  are  printed 
invanably  many  of  our  constituents  take 
the  time  to  clip  these  letters  and  forward 
•Sf<™w°"  ^  '^^  congressional  offices. 
Tbis  has  happened  in  our  district  many 
tunes. 

The  other  day  we  noticed  in  the 
Mitonal  column  of  the  Clinton  Eye 
Clinton,  Mo.,  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  a 
nghting  man  in  Vietnam.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  ideas  expressed  in  this  letter  were 
•o  clearly  thought  out  and  weU  pres- 
ented, they  deserved  to  be  shared  with 
the  other  Members  of  this  body, 

«..^-  K™^^'  °'  Clinton,  Mo.,  points 
out  that  her  husband  has  written  that 
When  the  going  gets  rough,  he  tries  to 
remember  how  it  would  be  to  live  under 
a  Communist  government  with  its  con- 
want  oppression  and  without  the  free- 
aoms  we  take  for  granted. 

Our  constituent  points  out  quite  im- 
pressively that  there  is  a  way  that  the 
Wives  and  relatives  of  the  men  fighting 
^  yit^"am  can  help  on  the  home  front 
»nd  that  is  to  exhibit  an  extra  amount  of 
Pauence  and  maintain  tranquility  when 


everything   seems   to   be   going   wrong. 

Mrs.   Larmer   so   very  well   states   that 

patnotism  can  include  such  things  as 

standing  for  truth  and  honor;  by  being 

continuously  loyal   to  our  beliefs   and 

dealing  honestly  with  our  neighbors   as 

weU   as   defending   the  principles   that 

have  made  our  Nation  great.     The  letter 

as  printed  in  the  Clinton  Eye.  CUnton 

Mo,,  is  as  follows: 

Clinton,  Mo.. 

„^      ^  ^oy  11. 19S6. 

The  BorroR, 

The  Clinton  Eye, 

Clinton.  Mo. 

Deak  Sir:  Jim  Is  In  Vietnam  now.  I  can't 
even  fathom  the  hardships  he  must  be  en- 
during, but  know  he  feels  hte  job  U  imoor- 
tant  and  that  he's  needed. 

His  letters  tell  of  the  thanks  they  receive 
from  the  Vietnamese  people  after  he  has 
helped  treat  their  diseases  and  wounds 

I  guess  I'll  never  imderstand  war.  and  be- 
cause I'm  selfish  wish  he  didn't  have  to  be 
there,  but  am  proud  he  does  his  Job  wllUnelv 
and  without  complaining  of  the  tremendous 
heat.  Insect*,  mud,  stench,  and  other  ter- 
rible conditions. 

^v.?!^**  "^^^'^  ^^^  »°'°K  get*  rough,  he 
thinks  how  It  would  be  for  us  to  have  to  live 
with  a-CommunlBt  government,  and  how  life 
would  be  for  us  under  oppression  and  with- 
out the  freedoms  we  now  take  for  granted. 
Those  freedoms,  after  all.  are  our  birthright 
and  he  s  glad  to  be  able  to  help  another  na- 
tion attain  what  has  long  been  ours 

Sometimes  people  say  they  wish  they  could 
do  sc«nething_carry  a  gun-Join  right  In  the 
^^^i^L^  ^'"'^  thought  a  lot  about  what 
would  be  a  practical  way  to  help  in  a  posi- 
tive manner.  '^ 

I.  too,  want  to  be  a  real  part  of  this,  but 

vTrf°.T^^^^'''"'  ^  <=*^  »  eun  since  I 
know  nothing  about  them.  I'm  not  a  ban- 
ner  carrier  nor  demonstrator,  because  it's  mv 
opinion  that  isn't  the  way  to  stop  a  war  nor 
win  It.    But  I  think  we  can  take  other  action 

o.  JL?^.*"'  °'^  ^°"*"  ^»">  ««  inuch  love 
as  possible— teach  our  children  love  for 
others,  for  our  nation,  oxir  God, 

If  we  can  have  an  extra  amount  of  pa- 
tience understanding  and  kindness  for  our 
ne  ghbors  and  family;  if  we  can  keep  from 
being  too  busy  (or  too  lazy)  to  show  those 
around  us  we  really  care;  If  we  can  maintain 
a  semblance  of  tranquility  when  all  seems 
UJ  go  wrong  and  help  make  someone's  cares 

his  w',;'/" '  ""^^  * "'"'  *°  '^^'p^'^g  ^  fls^t 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

vrJSn"^^^,^-     ^^-    Speaker,    Ralph 
McGill,  publisher  of  the  Atlanta.  Ga 
Constitution,  is  a  great  southerner  and 
a  great  journalist. 

Recently,  he  wrote  a  column  which 
discussed  the  role  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
sodet      °"'"  ^^^^^^^^  *"*^  contemporary 

Some  critics,  McGill  writes,  suggest  by 
their  statements  that^ 

The  dead  hand  of  the  past  must  relent, 
essly  hold  us  in  its  grasp'^o  ZTter  whai 
the  changes. 


this  war? 

.J°il-  }  "^"^''^  freedom  Is  a  spirit.  The 
spirit  of  people's  hearts,  many  hands  working 
together,  dreams  that  became  realities,  a  soul 
finding  Joy  or  solace  in  prayer. 

fJ^f'  ?^^^  °°^  °^  ™*°y  ™«'»-  18  standing 
^L  5  ^^'^  ^°'^'^  ^  *  place  strange  tS 
him  and  so  far  from  those  he  loves.    I  Vant 

^  t^nH^^?^  ^^^^  ^''^-  <^a"  "le  patriotic 
or  sentimental,  or  whatever  you  like— even 
nuts.  But  I  want  to  try  to  be  continually 
loyal  to  my  beliefs,  expressing  that  through 
everyday  acU  such  as:  Co-operating  with 
those  around  me;  dealing  with  them  hon- 
estly and  defending  the  principles  that  have 
built  our  nation. 

We  face  a  great  challenge,  and  I  beUeve 
we  must  start  at  home  to  meet  that  challenge 
to  maintain  the  freedom  we  enjoy  every  day 
ln^^  f^"**  to  be  the  Wife  Of  a  fighting  mai 
in  Vietnam  and  pray  that  God  wlU  give  me 
the  strength  and  wisdom  to  carry  on  without 
him  for  awhile.  It  also  U  my  prayer  that  he 
Will  continually  protect  our  men,  allowing 
them  to  return  safely  to  us.  where  they  agam 
can  enjoy  the  rlghta  and  freedoms  ofoor 

ktSTuso        ~^'*''^    "*""    *"*'•    ^*'P*** 
Sincerely, 
Mrs.  JntiiT  V.   (Martha)    Labmd. 


Yet.  he  points  out  that  It  has  been  the 
rulings  of  a  responsive  Supreme  Court 
which  have  served  the  "American  prom- 
ise and  dream." 

•nie  Indianapolis  Star  on  May  18. 1966 
performed  a  genuine  and  constructive 
public  service  by  printing  Mr.  McGlll's 

^h^Jf^J^i^'V'of.^^*  heading.  "High  Court 
Should  Not  Sit  in  Past." 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Insert  the 
text  of  the  column  at  this  point  In  the 
Congressional  Record: 

High  Coitrt  Shouu)  Not  Srr  m  Past 
(By  Ralph  McGlU) 

«?»^L  ^  ^*PPy-*hd  revealing— coincidence. 
Senator  Samuh.  J.  Esvin.  Jr.  (D-N.C.)  spoke 
at  a  bar  a«oclatlon  meeting  the  evening  be- 
f^If  J^'^,^''-  ^•^•*"  ""  celebrated  bf  the 
it^  f  ^.?°'  "^'^'^^^^  and  faculty  at  Eiiory 
University   in  Atlanta,   with    United   States 

fpeak""*   '^""^  ■^'""'^  ^^  ^^^  ^  **>« 

ofTi^tt?^***.*""^  provided  the  symbolism 
rtlfifM   ^°"°?'^8  darkness,  of  hope  replacing 

?^  th.  ff^°'  '^^  '^^^  P*«*  ^^  to  speak 
for  the  living  present.     Senator  Ebvin's  view 

^.^^  iieanlhg  Of  laws  Is.  If  one  Judges  from 
Z^T  ^l^"  '^'^^'  tJ^t  Of  mechanical 
details:  "Thou  shalt  brush  thy  teeth  at  least 
^^  dally."  "thou  Shalt  not  spit  on  the  side- 

W&IK,      etc. 

"Law«,"  he  said,  "are  designed  to  furnish 
ruies  of  conduct  for  government  and  people  " 
But  are  they?  Is  that  what  we  really  mean 
by  the  majesty  and  breadth  of  the  word 
law  and  the  phrase  "due  process  of  law?" 
Hasnt  the  senator  used  a  beautiful,  wide 
illTj"^  principles  woven  by  the  laws  of 
^H  '^f**if*  ""V  "P  'n^lclpal  ordinances 
rtShts^?  ambiguities    of    "states' 

r^r^  ^  «****"■  ''°**°'*  ""*  *»»«  US.  Supreme 
Court      He     sees     Its     "whims"     replacing 

tit*?,,*  ^*  ?IP!**"«  """^  "^""^  ^tb  alanl 
the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  todav 

d^fsron"^*  one  of  1860.  1840— or  any   "past 

h^h'"k'^  the  senator  does  not  mean  that  the 
dead  hand  of  the  past  must  relentlessly  hold 
u«  in  Its  grasp  no  matter  what  the  changes? 

?■  "  ,*  "rJ"^"  °^  **»«  U-S-  SupremeCourt 
to  rule  that  U  a  large  percentage  of  the 
people  move  to  cities,  the  states  may  not 
continue  to  give  the  depopulated  arei  the 
same  representation  as  those  with  many  more 
citizens?  Is  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  rul- 
ing a  -whim"  or  is  It  an  upholding  of  the 
supreme  constltuUonal  guarantee  of  a  re- 
publican or  representetlve  form  of  govern- 
ment? 


trl 
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The  13th.  the  14th  and  the  15th  amend- 
menta  have  been  In  the  VS.  Constitution 
for  about  100  years.  Beginning  In  the  late 
1870b  and  continuing  Into  the  20th  Century, 
they  were  largely  nullified  by  court  rulings 
and  political  and  economic  preaeures.  moetly 
Irom  the  financial  centers  of  the  Bast  and 
North.  Is  It.  let  u«  ask  oxirselves.  merely  a 
"whim"  that  these  amendments  are  declared 
valid? 

Senator  Eavm's  fears  are  as  old  as  the  na- 
tion. He  Is  saying  the  same  things  that 
were  said  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  John 
Marshalls  time — only  not  so  strongly.  Prom 
that  day  to  this,  rulings  that  have  served 
the  American  promise  and  dream  have  been 
condemned  by  the  fearful  and  the  greedy. 
Yet.  can  anyone  deny  that  Individual  rights 
and  dignity  are  more  strongly  delineated  to- 
day than  ever  In  our  history? 

Portaa'  talk  was  Inspiring.  It  breathed 
confidence  In  the  American  dream  of  a  coim- 
try  where  each  citizen  enjoys  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  where  there  are  no  discrimi- 
nations In  voting  and  In  an  equal  sharing 
of  opportunity  and  education,  and  where 
we  try  to  alleviate  and  get  at  the  causes  of 
poverty. 

Justice  Fortas  beUeves  we  do  subecrlbe  to 
this  sort  of  cotmtry  because  of  the  great 
principles  of  law  In  the  Constitution  and  Its 
amendments — also  because  they  and  our  reli- 
gious origins  have  given  us  a  sense  of  moral 
consciousness  about  the  Individual.  It  Is 
theae  principles  of  law.  not  the  police  court 
rules  or  the  states'  laws  governing  conduct, 
that  enable  us  to  "channel  this  evolution  of 
CUP  free  society  Into  the  broad  banks  of  the 
Uw." 

Fortas  looks  forward  with  hope  an4  con- 
fidence. He  was  neither  petulent  nor  de- 
featist. Senator  Ervln  was.  it  seemed,  plain- 
tively looking  backward. 


Our  Mas  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  Missouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
9.  1966.  a  group  of  friends  of  former 
President  of  the  United  States  Harry  S. 
Truman  gathered  at  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  Henry  Talge.  philanthropist  and 
industrialist  of  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  to  ob- 
serve President  Trumans  82d  birthday. 
On  this  occasion,  special  tribute  was 
paid  President  Truman  for  his  constant 
and  continuing  efforts  toward  seeking 
to  achieve  world  peace.  Students  from 
71  foreign  coutrtes  brought  their  greet- 
ings. 

Mr.  Leonard  H.  Marks,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  delivered  the 
principal  tribute  to  President  Truman; 
a  brief  address  Utled  "Our  Man  of 
Peace." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  Mr.  Marks' 
speech  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  our 
colleagues: 

OtTB   Man   or  Pkacx 
(Remarks  by  the  Director  of  the  VS.  Infor- 
mation    Agency,    at    the    observance    of 
President  Truman's  Bad  birthday,  May  9, 
19M) 

Harry  S.  Truman  served  hU  country  aa 
President  at  one  of  the  great  watersheds  In 
the  history  of  the  Republic. 


Rushing  events  of  global  significance  posed 
problems  for  the  American  chief  executive 
of  momentous  import  and  concern.  Abroad, 
much  of  the  world  lay  shocked  in  the  cruel 
aftermath  of  a  great  war — peoples  destitute, 
governments  broken,  economies  shattered, 
vast  colonial  lands  restive,  aggressive  appe- 
tites In  some  quarters  unappeased — and  men 
everywhere  looked  to  America  for  help  and 
hope.  At  home,  the  nation  was  engaged  In 
the  colossal  and  complex  move  from  war  to 
peace:  major  efforts  were  launched  to  im- 
prove the  people's  welfare  and  to  strengthen 
civil  rights:  and  all  Americans  found  them- 
selves asked  to  adjust  to  the  mantle  of  world 
power  and  leadership. 

What  qualities  did  Harry  Truman  bring  to 
office?  Somehow  they  seemed  to  be  those 
most  representative  of  the  American  spirit: 
courage,  confidence.  Ingenuity,  faith,  humor, 
frankness,  a  concern  for  others. 

Jamee  Bryce  wrote  of  the  American  peo- 
ple: "Nor  do  their  moral  and  religious  Im- 
pulses remain  In  the  soft  haze  of  self-com- 
plaoement  sentiment.  The  desire  to  expunge 
or  cure  the  visible  evils  of  the  world  Is 
strong." 

Such  dealre  was  certainly  strong  in  the 
32d  President.  His  constant  search  for 
peace  and  freedom  and  for  rising  levels  of 
prosperity  did  not  stop  at  the  water's  edge. 
He  sought  all  this  for  all  men,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  ^juest  was  well  rewarded. 

He  put  the  weight  of  his  office  firmly  be- 
hind plans  for  a  concert  of  nations,  and,  at 
the  opening  of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence at  San  Francisco,  he  advanced  the  view 
that:  "We  must  build  a  new  world,  a  far 
better  one  In  which  the  elemental  dignity  of 
nfiin  is  respected." 

In  1947  he  enunciated  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine: "I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  free  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  preeeures." 
There  followed  economic  and  military  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  which  enabled  those 
countries  to  resist  successfully  such  outside 
pressures. 

That  same  year  hla  admlnlatratloo  laid 
the  groundwork  for  launching  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  which  supplied  American  as- 
sistance for  the  reconstruction  of  war- 
ravaged  countries  and  the  peaceful  and  stable 
reoonatltuUon  of  their  societies. 

He  Journeyed  to  Brazil  to  participate  in 
the  Rio  conference  and  to  tell  the  delegates 
that  his  country  would  stay  strong  mili- 
tarily In  order  to  be  able  to  wage  the  p>eace. 
Under  his  direction  the  Berlin  blockade  was 
blunted  and  the  city  saved.  In  1949  he  took 
the  United  States  Into  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization — an  establishment 
created  to  deter  aggression  and  to  allow 
continued  free  European  progress,  a  vision 
so  brilliant  and  successful  that  today  we  see 
a  strong  and  i>eaceful  Kurope.  Then  in  1950 
when  the  communists  struck  with  stealth  at 
South  Korea.  President  Truman,  with  United 
Nations  support,  committed  American  might 
to  that  country's  cause. 

Perhaps  one  of  Mr.  Truman's  best  pcrints 
was  hla  fourth  one.  As  point  4  of  his  1949 
Inaugural  address  he  stated:  "We  must  em- 
bark on  a  bold  new  prograjn  for  making  the 
benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  in- 
dustrial progress  available  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  the  growth  of  under-developed 
areas  in  the  world."  That  program  of  U.B. 
assistance  has  continued  on  down  to  this 
very  day. 

He  also  backed  the  principle  of  firm  In- 
ternational control  of  atomic  energy  and  at 
the  same  time  he  encouraged  the  expanded 
use  of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 

And  all  this  time  at  home  he  fought  for 
what  he  believed  was  right  to  achieve  greater 
abundance,  strengthened  dvll  rights,  and 
wider  social  beneflta — such  as  medical  care 
for  the  aged. 


Because  of  Harry  Truman,  millions  around 
the  world,  who  might  otherwise  not  be,  ars 
free  today. 

So.  to  this  man  of  peace,  we  aay  with  af- 
fection and  gratitude.  In  the  well-known 
words  that  closed  his  meetings  with  the 
press.  "Thank  you.  Mr.  President." 
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Commonism  Can  Be  Defeated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  of  our 
confusion  today  concerning  Vietnam,  the 
U.S.S.R.  East- West  trade,  and  scores  of 
life-and-death  Issues  there  are  a  few 
sturdy  and  consistent  voices  which  con- 
tinues to  emphasize  the  realities  of  the 
conflict  situation  and  the  means  to  cope 
with  Red  totalitarian  aggression  toward 
definite  victory  in  the  unceasing  cold  war. 
One  such  voice  is  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky. 
professor  at  Georgetown  University  and 
also  chairman  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee. 

Dr.  Dobriansky 's  main  theses  are: 
First,  most  Americans,  in  official  and  pri- 
vate positions,  still  do  not  understand 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nature  of  Soviet 
Russian  imperiocolonlallsm,  second,  this 
lack  of  proper  understanding  with  regard 
to  the  power  center  of  the  Red  empire 
breeds  policies  which  are  detrimental 
both  to  the  captive  nations  and  our  own 
security  Interests,  and.  .third,  our  con- 
tinued failure  to  take  psychopolitical 
warfare  seriously  will  inevitably  lead  to 
more  needless  sacrifices  of  lives  and 
treasure  and  to  an  extended  list  of  cap- 
tive nations,  now  numbering  27. 

Recently,  these  points  were  discussed 
over  the  nationwide  Manion  Forum.  I 
request  that  the  full  text  of  the  broad- 
cast, titled  "Communism  Can  Be  De- 
feated." be  printed  in  the  Record,  fol- 
lowed by  a  report  on  It  In  the  May  9  Chi- 
cago Tribune  Issue,  under  the  caption, 
"Urges  U.S.  Campaign  Behind  Iron  Cur- 
tain": 
(Prom  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Manlon  Ponun 

weekly  broadcast] 
Communism  Can  B«  Ddtatet)  bt  "Wars  or 

LlBB»ATION"    IN    THS    CaPTIVX   NATIONS 

(By  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky.  chairman.  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee) 

Dean  Manion.  My  friends,  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  invited  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky.  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Georgetown  University,  in 
Washington,  to  talk  to  us  about  the  pos- 
sibilities for  peace  through  International 
trade  and  through  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  many  captive  nations  now  enslaved  by 
the  Communists  all  over  the  world.  Dr.  Do- 
brlansky's  broadcast  was  so  popular  with  all 
of  you  that  I  have  asked  him  to  come  back. 
He  Is  here  today  to  explore  this  subject 
further. 

Doctor,  when  you  were  here  a  few  weeki 
ago,  you  were  talking  about  the  possibilities 
for  peace  through  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  Now,  the  Communists  are  al- 
ways promoting  what  they  call  "wars  of 
liberation"  In  Viet  Nam  and  elsewhere;  ■ 
this  what  you  are  talking  about  in  reverse.  Ot 
not? 
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Dr.  DosaiANSKT.  In  a  sense  we're  talking 
about  the  same  thing  in  terms  of  the  process, 
but  our  objective,  of  course,  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Our  objective  Is  toward  the  expan- 
sion of  world  freedom  and  the  liberation  of 
this  huge  mass  of  humanity  that  Is  now  In  a 
state  of  Communist  captivity. 

As  you  will  recall.  Dean  Manlon,  when  I 
was  here  with  you  before,  I  stressed  the  de- 
ceptive policy  of  peaceful  coexistence  that  Is 
being  waged  by  Moscow.  We  mustn't  for- 
get that  Moscow  is  the  chief  center  of  the 
entire  Red  Empire,  the  whole  empire,  in- 
cluding mainland  China,  depends  on  the 
strength  and  the  power  of  the  cent» 
namely  Moscow  and  the  Soviet  Union  Itself! 
Behind  this  facade,  this  shield  of  peaceful 
coexistence,  Moscow,  with  Its  various  pup- 
pets and  satellites,  has  proceeded  to  wage 
these  wars  of  so-called  "national  liberation  " 
ActuaUy.  any  war  of  national  liberation  of 
the  Communist  type  is  a  war  of  the  few 
against  the  many.  Anyone  that  Is  familiar 
with  the  history  of  how  nations  have  become 
capUve,  whether  during  wartime  or  peace- 
time or  In  some  state  of  unsettlement,  will 
find  In  every  Instance  that  It  Is  always  a 
well -trained  group  that  comes  Into  power 
that  seizes  the  main  media,  the  means  of 
control  within  the  state. 

Usually  the  department  of  Interior  comes 
first,  the  police,  that  is,  the  armed  forces,  and 
then  the  group  proceeds  to  take  over  com- 
pletely. Now.  one  can  say  there  is  a  war  of 
Uberation.  an  unfinished  one.  a  genuine  war 
of  liberation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  the 
Bamboo  Curtain,  even  the  Sugar  Curtain, 
namely,  a  war  for  the  liberation  of  all  these 
captive  nations. 

Does  It  mean  war  in  the  sense  of  military 
foray?  No,  on  the  contrary,  we  can  have  an 
enormous  advantage  here  through  many 
paramilitary  means  to  Influence  the  peoples 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  to  let  them  know 
that  we  are  with  them,  that  we  haven't  for- 
gotten them,  that  we  don't  intend  to  build 
Midges  of  understanding  that  end  up  with 
toll  gates  of  the  various  Communist  regimes 
you  have  in  these  captive  states. 

Dean  Manion.  A  few  weeks  ago,  Doctor 
Mr.  Jules  IXibols,  the  Latin  America  corre- 
ipondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  on 
tols  program.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
Government  makes  huge  financial  outlays 
for  the  promotion  of  these  wars  of  liberation 
that  you  have  described.  Tell  us  more  about 
that.  Does  Moscow  actually  have  schools 
snd  that  sort  of  thing  conducted  around  the 
world  to  promote  these  wars  of  liberation  and 
to  prepare  people  to  wage  them? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  They  certainly  do,  and 
this,  I'm  afraid,  is  one  of  the  tragic  gaps  In 
tte  understanding  of  the  American  people 
Wth  regard  to  political  warfare  as  waged  by 
the  Oommunists.  Most  Americans  are  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  even  before  Lenin 
•elzed  control  in  Russia,  about  15  years  be- 
fore 1917.  he  started  a  pollUcaJ  warfare 
•chool.  There  is  one  on  the  Island  of  Capri 
there  Is  another  In  Italy  and  a  third  outside 
of  Paris. 

Once  the  Bolsheviks  came  Into  power  they 
proceeded  In  a  very  formal  and  methodical 
*ay  to  set  up  schools,  and  that  has  con- 
onued  right  down  to  the  present  date  We 
estimate  there  are  about  six  thousand 
schools  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  or  In  the 
Red  Empire,  and  also  among  the  various 
Oommunlst  cells  in  the  free  world.  The 
Moscow  government,  we  estimate,  spends 
roughly  more  than  five  billion  dollars  a 
year  tor  this  type  of  political  warfare  to 
t«e  place  In  various  parts  of  the  wortd,  pri- 
marily in  the  underdeveloped  areas. 

We  estimate,  too,  a  revolving  fund  of 
M»ut  150  thousand  professional  revolu- 
tionaries that  make  up  the  cadres.  These 
we  people  that  are  dedicating  their  lives 
to  Communist  revolutions,  the  fomentation 
M  such  revolutions  wherever  possible,  and 
wey  feel  that  it's  possible  in  every  part  of 
we    worid,    including    the    United    States 
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Dean  Maniok.     This  la  certainly  a  very 
frightening   story  that  you're  teUlng  here 
I  know,  of  course,  and  most  people,  I  think 
recognize  that  theae  so-called  wars  of  Ubera- 
Uon,  these  Commimist  cadres,  are  working 
in    underdeveloped    countries— Asia,    Latin 
America,  and  so  on.     Now  is  it  conceivable 
that  this  softening-up  process  U  being  car- 
ried on  here  In  the  United  States  as  well? 
VS. — Chief  Communist  target 
Dr.    DoBaiANSKT.      Not    only    conceivable, 
but  Its  actually  being  done.     I  don't  wish 
to  go  back  Into  past  hUtory  but  there  was 
even  a  measure  of  It  back  In  the  Thirties 
and   we   are  getting,    of   course,   a   massive 
repetition  of  it  now.     This  U  aU  In  black 
and  white,  there's  no  mystery  about  it   I'm 
not  concocUng  it.    The  fact  is,  the  Commu- 
nist   Party    and    numerous    functionaries 
through   the   united   front   or   the    popular 
ft^ont  means,  is  aiming  at  the  youth  of  this 
Nation,   and   thus   you   have   the   hyper-ac- 
tlvlty  of  Reds  on  various  college  campuses 
They  have  also  Infiltrated  many  of  the  civil 
rights  areas. 

In  other  words,  they  are  doing  precisely 
what  has  been  done  In  the  past  on  a  larger 
scale.  In  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
resources  that  they  have  now  as  against 
the  past,  I  think,  without  being  an  alarm- 
ist, it  Is  Important  for  Americans  to  tmder- 
stand  that,  after  all,  the  United  States  is 
the  chief  target,  or.  In  Communists'  eyes 
the  chief  enemy.  You  can  see.  if  the  United 
States  were  to  collapse  there  would  be  no 
other  part  of  the  free  world  that  could  pos- 
sibly cope  with  the  Communists  By  the 
same  token,  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
collapse,  you  would  have  also  the  collapse 
of  the  Red  Empire. 

Moscow  has  denounced  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution  most  vehemently  all  of 
these  years,  precisely  because  Moscow  has 
recognized  that  the  Resolution  strikes  at  one 
of  the  greatest  weaknesses  within  the  Soviet 
Union  Itself,  namely,  its  multi-national 
character  and  the  existence  of  about  twelve 
captive  nations  within  the  US.S.R. 

Dean  Manion.  Doctor,  do  you  think  thU 
Consular  Treaty  that  is  being  proposed  for 
Soviet  Russian  diplomats  is  a  part  of  this 
softenlng-up  process? 

Dr.    Dobriansky.  No    question    about    It 
It's  a  unique  treaty  in  the  sense  that  for  the 
nrst  time  we're  submitting  to  a  provision 
that  will  give  diplomatic  immunity    which 
is  usually  reserved  to  membere  of  the  em- 
bassy, to  consular  offices.     Now  the   Soviet 
Union,  as  Mr.  Hoover  has  so  well  pointed  out 
Is  most  anxious  to  set  up  consulates  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  perhaps 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  a  sub-consiUate  In 
Los   Angeles.     All   across   the   covmtry   then 
you'd  have  the  establishment  of  these  spy 
nests.     We  would  not  get  a  benefit  In  return 
by  setting  up  consulates  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
There   are  other   aspects  to  this.    It's   a 
current  issue  and  I  think  It  will  be  brought 
up    in   due    course   in    Congress.     Not   only 
would    we    be    exposing    ourselves    to    the 
espionage  and  the  spy  element  here  but  we 
would  be  putting  a  diplomatic  stamp  of  ap- 
proval  upon   the    Soviet   Union   as   a   state 
similar  to  ours,  which  It  Is  not.     It  is  reaUy 
an    empire   within   an    empire.     The   Soviet 
Union  is  the  very  basis,  if  you  wUl,  an  im- 
perial   basis,    of    the    entire    Red    Empire 
economically,    scientifically,    militarily    and 
politlcaUy.  ' 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  fear  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  More  so,  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Rusk  has  said,  than  we  have  to  fear  from 
Red  China.  It  U  the  Soviet  Union  that  has 
the  resources,  and  not  only  that,  it  is  more 
skillful,  more  adept  and  more  deceptive  in 
Its  peaceful  coexistence  policy. 

Dean  Manion.  DocUx.  this  audience  al- 
ready knows,  at  least  I've  told  them  fre- 
quently, that  you  are  the  author  of  the 
famous  Captive  Nations  Resolution  which 
was  passed  unanimously  by  Congress  In  1959 
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Now  what  can  be  done  to  Implement  the 
force  and  effectiveness  of  this  famous 
resolution? 

Dr.  Dobriansky.  Very  concretely,  the  first 
thing  we  must  do  and  which  we  have  been 
striving  to  do.  Is  to  set  up  a  special  House 
Committee  on  the  captive  nations  Why  Lq 
the  House?  M-Unly  because  it's  a  more  re- 
sponsive chamber  to  the  will  and  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  American  people  than  is  the  Sen- 
ate. We  have  been  striving  to  do  that  But 
there  has  been  one  obstacle  In  the  sense  that 
toe  House  leadership  has  not  provided  us 
with  the  opportunity. 

Soviet  Government  world  strife  source 
The  curious  thing  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  House  Rules  Committee  which  has  to 
report  this  out  either  favorably  cm-  unfavor- 
ably, is  for  such  a  committee.  Why  have  a 
committee  of  this  sort?  WeU.  it  would  be  a 
working  symbol  of  the  dedication  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  eventual  libera- 
tion and  freedom  of  ail  the  captive  nations 
Its  work  would  spoUlght  or  focus  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  American  people  alone 
on  this  whole  area  of  the  Red  Empire,  par- 
ticularly Soviet  Russian  Imperial  colonialism, 
but  also  call  the  attention  of  the  world  at 
large  to  the  sUvery  of  the  capUve  nations 

The  fact  is  U  you  pick  up  a  daUy  paper, 
time  and  time  again,  whether  out  of  the 
mouths  of  Koeygln.  Brezhnev  or  others,  ymi 
wUl  find  that  they  are  constanUy  talking 
about  American  Imperialism.  To  use  the  old 
GoebbeU  trick,  the  more  it's  repeated  the 
more  peoples  throughout  the  free  world  wlU 
think  that  Americana  really  are  imperialists 
In  fact,  we  even  have  a  %nerable  historian 
such  as  Arnold  Toynbee  saying  that  America 
Is  the  last  imperialist  power  in  the  free  world 
except  for  the  Portuguese,  and  that  Is  golnit 
some.  6"'"B 

Now  with  a  committee  of  this  sort  we  can 
reaUy  show  the  last  source,  fundamental 
source,  of  ImperialUm.  colonialism,  and 
really  the  source  of  our  major  troubles  In 
the  wortd  at  large,  namely,  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

A  second  concrete  proposal  U  the  passage 
of  the  U.S.  Freedom  Academy  BUI  NowtSs 
has  been  bottled  up.  again  In  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, m  the  House  of  Representatives  It 
is  urgent  that  the  Rules  Committee  report 
this  out  favorably.  Why?  So  that  we  may 
train  people  in  political  warfare  We  now 
send  nothing  but  amateurs— whether  out  of 
the  USIS.  the  State  Department  or  any  other 
agency— to  cope  with  these  professionals  In 
South  Viet  Nam  and  British  Guiana  and 
Colombia.  Venezuela  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  free  world. 

We  have  ta  have  people  who  know  the 
techniques  and  methods  employed  by  the 
Communists  who  use  the  few  to  conquer 
the  many.  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  it  Is 
we  who  have  the  many  that  can  really  make 
their  Commxmist  rulers  very  insecure  and 
in  time.  wiU  be  aWe  to  overcome  the  few  that 
are  represented  in  their  totalitarian 
governments. 

Dean  Manion.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Lev  Dobri- 
ansky. of  Georgetown  University.  Chairman 
of  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  If  you  do  not  have 
a  copy  of  this  Captive  Nations  Resolution 
the  Manlon  Fonim  will  send  you  one  free  of 
charge  along  with  the  address  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Captive  Nations  of 
which  Dr.  Dobriansky  Is  Chairman.  We  "^ 
want  to  have  a  record-breaking  series  of 
CapUve  NaUons  observances  next  July  when 
the  week  will  be  proclaimed  by  President 
Johnson. 

Get  on  the  "band  wagon"  now  and  be  sure 
that  we  exploit  this  great  potential  for  peace 
namely,  the  ultimate  liberation  of  the  one 
billion  people  now  enslaved  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  Communist  threat  to  world 
peace  will  be  Uquidated  once  and  for  all 
when  the  historic  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  captive  nations  is  restored. 
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[From  the  Clilea«o  Tribune.  May  9. 19fl«I 
XJwBMa  U.S.  Campaign  BK»iin>  Ibon  Cttbtaim 

Congress  can  aid  In  defeating  communism 
In  Iron  curtain  satellite  naUons  by  passing 
laws  to  create  a  special  Bouse  captlye  nation* 
committee  and  to  establish  an  academy  to 
train  Americana  In  political  warfare,  an  ex- 
pert said  last  night. 

Dr.  Lev  Dobrlansky.  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  committee.  Washing- 
ton DC.  said  the  House  rules  committee  has 
"bottled  up"  proposals  to  set  up  both. 

The  House  committee,  favored  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  rules  committee,  would  serve  as 
"a  working  symbol  of  the  dedication  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  eventual  libera- 
tion and  and  freedom  of  all  the  captive  na- 
tions," Dr.  Dobrlanaky.  professor  of  econom- 
ics at  Georgetown  university,  said. 

ON    MANION    VOaUM 

He  appeared  on  the  Kanlon  Forum,  weekly 
rmdto  program  of  Clarence  Manlon.  author, 
lecturer,  and  constitutional  authority. 

"Its  work  would  spotlight  or  focus  the 
attention  not  only  of  the  American  people 
alone  on  this  whole  area  of  the  Red  empire, 
pArtlc\ilarly  Soviet  Russian  Impyerlal  colonial- 
ism, but  also  call  the  attention  of  the  world 
at  large  to  the  slavery  of  the  captive  na- 
tions." he  said. 

A  "freedom  academy"  for  training  In  politi- 
cal warfare  could  give  the  United  States  the 
profaaalonals  needed  to  cope  with  a  Russian 
cadre  working  to  subvert  other  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States,  he  said. 

CAN    MAKK    KXDfl    NCXVOTTS 

"We  have  to  have  people  who  know  the 
techniques  and  methods  employed  by  the 
Communists,  Dr.  Dobrlanaky  said.  "Behind 
the  Iron  curtain.  It  Is  we  who  have  the  many 
that  can  really  make  their  communist  rulers 
very  Insecure  and.  In  time,  will  be  able  to 
overcome  the  few  that  are  represented  In 
their  totalitarian  governments. ** 

Dr.  Dobrlansky  also  called  for  congressional 
rejection  of  a  proposal  to  grant  diplomatic 
Immunity  to  RuaaUns  working  In  soviet  con- 
sulates In  New  York.  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. Such  immunity,  now  granted  only  to 
Busalans  In  that  nation's  embassy  In  Wash- 
ington, would  create  "spy  nests"  all  across 
the  country,  he  said. 


Address  of  Hon.  Frank  Tbompson,  Jr., 
B«for«  the  Wkiof  Derke  Section  of  the 
National  Electrical  Mannfactnrers  As- 
•ociatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   XNOXANA 


Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  It  la 

with  pleasure  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  recent  address  of 
our  dlstlngui^ed  colleague.  Congressman 
Prank  Thompson.  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
fore the  wiring  device  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

Congressman  Tbokpson  Is  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  La- 
bor of  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Is.  therefore,  cloeely 
concerned  with  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  as  It  Is  administered  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 


In  his  address.  Congressman  Thomp- 
son has  many  worthwhile  and  Interest- 
ing observations,  comments,  and  sugges- 
tiorw  In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  believe 
his  address  Is  must  reading  for  those 
who  wish  to  become  better  Informed  on 
this  Important  subject. 

The  address  follows: 
Addriss  or  Hon.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Br- 

roRE  THR  Wiring  Divicr  Sbction  or  thr 

NaTIONAI.     ELrCTRICAL    MANUrACTURRRS    AS- 
SOCIATION 

The  Introduction  by  your  Chairman  la 
very  pleasant,  but  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
about  the  boy  who  came  home  from  Sunday 
School  and  his  grandmother  asked  him  what 
he  has  learned.  The  lad  replied  that  he  had 
heard  a  great  story,  all  about  how  Uoses  got 
his  people  out  of  slavery.  Moses  woke  his 
people  early  In  the  morning,  and  before  the 
Pharaoh  knew  It,  they  were  across  the  Red 
Sea.  Then  the  Pharaoh  sent  his  armored 
columns  and  his  tanks  after  Moees.  but 
Moses  called  on  his  dive  bombers,  which  hit 
the  bridge  when  all  the  Egyptian  troops  were 
on  It.  and  they  were  all  drowned  In  the  Red 
Sea.  His  grandmother  said:  "Sonny,  they 
didn't  teach  you  any  such  nonsense."  The 
boy  admitted  that  that  was  so,  but  said: 
"If  I  told  you  the  truth,  you  wouldn't  be- 
Ueve  it." 

rm  glad  the  Chairman  did  not  the  truth 
about  me  in  hla  Introduction,  but  I  will  try 
to  tell  you  some  truths,  hard  though  they 
may  be.  about  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

As  you  know.  I  Chair  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  lAbor  In  the  Hoxise  of  Represent- 
atives. It  la  the  Job  of  this  Subcommittee 
to  "ride  herd"  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  It  Is  administered  by  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  This  Com- 
mittee assignment  takes  us  right  Into  the 
thick  of  all  the  current  Issues. 

Two  of  the  issues  which  my  Subcommittee 
explored  with  many  witnesses,  and  about 
which  we  proposed  amendments,  are  Section 
14(b)  and  the  "Oommon  Situs  Picketing" 
amendment.  Should  Section  14(b)  be  re- 
pealed, and  with  It  the  19  State  "Rlght-To- 
Work"  laws?  Should  we  adopt  a  "common- 
situs  picketing"  bill  and  thereby  permit  a 
particular  union — the  carjjenters.  the  elec- 
tricians— to  picket  a  non-union  employer  at 
the  building  site  shared  by  the  non-union 
subcontractor  with  other  subcontractors, 
many  of  whom  are  union,  and  whose  em- 
ployees might  be  expected  to  honor  the 
primary  picket   line? 

Theae  are  controversial  matters;  but 
exciting,  and  very  demanding.  I  am  sure  the 
glamor  of  these  and  similar  alignments  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  Bob  GaimN 
resigned  from  our  Subcommittee  to  accept  a 
Michigan  seat  In  the  Senate:  that  Carlton 
SicxuB  Is  resigning  to  seek  the  Governorship 
of  Maryland;  that  Raltr  Scott  Is  resigning 
to  seek  some  peace  and  quiet  In  bis  native 
North  Carolina  foothills. 

These  losses  make  a  big  gap  In  our  Com- 
mittee, but  fortunately,  we  have  plenty  of 
bench  strength:  Jim  O'Hara  from  Michigan, 
whose  district  nins  from  Detroit,  through 
the  northern  suburbs.  HtniH  Carry,  whose 
IS  chllTlren  add  to  the  beauty  and  density 
of  his  populous  constituency  In  Brooklyn. 
jamrb  Bchrubi,  from  the  Bronx,  who  made 
a  distinguished  name  for  himself  In  urban 
redevelopment  and  the  building  of  plannfld 
communities  prior  to  bis  arrival  In  Ctongreaa. 
On  the  Republlc&n  #de  we  have  Ouenn 
ANnucws  of  Selma.  Alabama;  Edward  Qxtrnrt 
from  Florida;  and  Ogokn  Rbb  from  We*t- 
eliester  County,  New  Tack— aU  with  great 
ability. 

CDUectlTely.  we  have  a  dlvecRtty  of  back- 
pounds,  experience,  predlllcttoo*.  and  what 


have  you.  We  share,  however,  a  common 
concern  that  the  Labor  Act  work  well,  and 
work  as  Congress  Intended  It  to  work. 

With  this  background  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  the  areas  of  our  concerns  about  the 
ellectlveneas  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM  OP  DELAY 

A  major  weakness  m  the  lAbor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  Is  the  long  delay  In  the 
NLRB  proceedings  In  holdlrw  elections;  and, 
more  Importantly.  In  the  trial  of  unfair  labor 
pracUce  cases.  If  an  employer  discharges 
an  employee  for  union  reasons  today.  It 
makes  little  practical  difference  If  he  l» 
ordered  to  reinstate  the  man  two  years  from 
now. 

A.  In  representation  hearings 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  majoc  functions 
of  the  Labor  Board  la  to  conduct  elections 
wherein  the  employees  select,  by  secret  bal- 
lot, the  union  of  their  choice,  or  no  union 
at  all. 

Upon  a  petition  showing  that  at  least  30% 
of  the  employees  want  a  union,  the  Labor 
Board  will  hold  auch  an  election.  The  Board 
must  ascertain  Jie  "appropriate  unit ",  those 
who  are  employixl  within  this  unit,  and  Iden- 
tify those  who  are  Ineligible  to  vote  because 
they  are  supervisors,  guards,  professional 
employees,  or  otherwise  Ineligible. 

In  I960  It  took  110  days  (almost  4  months) 
from  the  time  the  petition  lor  an  election 
was  filed  until  the  election  was  ordered.  To- 
day. It  takes  45  days  (about  a  month  and  a 
half). 

This  decrease  in  time  was  due  to  the  1958 
Landrum-Grlffln  amendments  wherein  we  In 
Congress  authorized  the  Labor  Board  to  dele- 
gate the  routine  work  of  conducting  elec- 
tions to  the  Regional  Directors,  reserving  to 
Itself  the  power  to  review  Important  cases. 

This  delegation  has  worked  well.  About 
00%  of  the  election  cases  are  decided  on  the 
scene  by  the  local  officials  In  about  a  month 
and  a  half.  The  remainder  go  to  the  Board 
In  Washington  on  review.  These  are  the 
novel  cases,  the  rough  cases,  the  cases  where 
there  Is  conflict:  and  there,  the  latest  figures 
show.  It  takes  an  average  of  131  days  (over 
4  months)  from  petlUon  for  election  until 
decision  that  an  election  should  be  held.  I 
don't  know  If  we  can  hofte  for  further  Im- 
provement. 

B.   In  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
The  delay  In  processing  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice cases  continues.     Let  me  explain   tM 
process  here  and  some  of  the  delays. 

1.  The  charge  and  investiffation.  An  un- 
fair labor  practice  case  begins  when  a  unloa 
a  company,  or  an  Individual  walks  Into  tb* 
Regional  Office  and  charges  that  his  rights 
under  the  Labor  Act  have  been  violated.  The, 
regional  officials  Investigate  the  charge,  in- 
terview witnesses,  and  decide  to  dismiss  the 
charge  or  go  forward.  This  process  takes,  oa 
an  average.  25  days.  There  is  then  a  proce* 
of  mediation,  where  the  parties  are  Informed 
of  their  rights.  If  there  Is  no  settlement,  • 
"complaint"  Is 'filed.  There  Is  an  average  tt 
69  days  (3  months)  from  the  charge  to  ths 
Issuance  of  complaint. 

2  The  complaint  and  hearing.  After  ths 
complaint  Is  Issued  hy  the  Regional  Office,  aa 
Independent  trial  examiner  In  Washlngtao 
la  assigned  the  case;  and  he  sits  like  a  trial 
Judge  hearing  all  the  evidence.  It  takes  ap- 
proximately 66  days  (2  months)  from  tM 
Issuance  of  the  complaint  to  the  cloee  of  tb* 
hearing. 

Then,  the  trial  examiner  must  write  bH 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  Tbls 
takes,  on  the  average,  an  additional  114  daj* 
(almost  4  months) . 

In  short,  the  case  Is  pending  at  the  trial 
examiner  level  for  almost  six  months.  11M 
dalay  at  this  stage  Is  due  almost  entirely  ts 
the  large  volume  ot  business  handled  by  eaek 
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trial  examiner,  and  can  be  solved  by  hiring 
more  trial  examiners.    This  Is  being  done. 

3.  Appeal  to  the  Labor  Board.  Currently 
every  person  who  loses  at  the  trial  examiner 
level  has  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Labor  Board 
There  were  749  such  appeals  thU  last  fiscal 
year— almost  2  a  day.  They  pile  up  awaiting 
their  turn  for  decision,  and  It  takes  on  an 
average  of  105  days  (S'/j  months)  from  the 
time  the  appeal  Is  filed  until  the  Labor  Board 
decides  the  case. 

4.  Appeal  to  the  Courts  of  Appeal  The 
losing  party  then  has  a  right  to  appeal  his 
case  to  the  United  States  Courts  of  Appeal 
for  review;  and  this  opportunity  Is  availed 
of  Over  64-0  of  the  litigants  before  the 
Labor  Board  take  this  opportunity,  and  an- 
other year  or  so  U  added  to  the  case. 

In  sum.  It  takes,  on  an  average,  some  12 
months  from  the  time  the  charge  Is  filed  In 
the  Regional  Office  until  it  Is  decided  by  the 
Labor  Board  In  Wlshlngton.  Then  there  U 
up  to  another  year  while  the  case  Is  pendlne 
In  court  on  review. 

As  an  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee  asked  In 
1961 :  "If  an  employer  refuses  to  bargain  col- 
lectively on  June  1.  1961,  how  much  good 
will  be  done  by  an  order  to  bargain  entered 
June  1,  1963"?.  By  then  the  union  will  be 
dead  and  long  gone,  there  will  be  no  one  to 
bargain  with. 

I  might  add  that  the  normal  unfair  labor 
practices  committed  by  unions  do  not  go  un- 
remedied for  this  length  of  time.     Section 
10(1)   of  our  Act  requires  the  Regional  offi- 
cials to  seek  Interim  relief  from  the  Federal 
courts  whenever  there  is  reason  to  beUeve 
that  a  union  has  violated  the  secondary  boy- 
cott,   the   hot-cargo,    or   the   recognltlonal- 
plcketlng  provisions  of  our  law. 
What  can  be  done  about  this  delay? 
Not  much  at  the  Regional  Office  level  when 
two  months  go  by  while  the  case  Is  Investi- 
gated and   the  complaint  Is  filed.     We  can 
prod  the  local  officials,  but  there  is  a  need 
for  thoroughness  In  Investigation  and  In  the 
opportunity  for  conciliation. 

At  the  trial  examiner  level— six  months 
from  complaint  to  decision— we  can  cut 
down  the  delay  by  hiring  more  trial  examin- 
ers and  spreading  the  case  load  and  the  work 
to  more  people. 

At  the  Labor  Board  level,  there  are  various 
proposals  for  cutting  down  the  3 '4  month 
delay.  One  proposal  Is  more  Labor  Board 
members,  operating  in  panels  of  three  An- 
other proposal  Is  that  we  create  regional 
Intermediate  Labor  Boards,  with  appeal  to 
the  Washington  Labor  Board  on  a  discre- 
tionary basis. 

I  favor  a  greater  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  trial  examiners.  If  similar  delegation 
worked  In  representation  cases,  why  not  try 
It  In  unfair  labor  practice  cases.  At  least  for 
certain  kinds. 

A  great  bulk  of  the  unfair  labor  practice 
cases  concern  violation  of  8(a)  (3).  discharge 
because  of  union  membership  or  activity 
Most  of  these  cases  '  Involve  questions  of 
fact— did  the  employer  discharge  the  man 
because  of  union  activity,  as  charged-  or 
was  It,  because  of  Inefficiency  as  alleged  by 
the  employer.  In  this  type  of  case,  the 
lAbor  Board  generally  affirms  the  findings  of 
the  trial  examiner;  and  does  so  unanimously 
This  U  the  situation  In  over  95%  of  these 
cases. 

Why    must    these   cases    flood    the    Labor 
t  .^      ^**    *^'°K    the    decisional    processes? 

thf  ^,*  r^."*^'^'  °'  **"*  ^^*  o^  Appeals  for 
the  2nd  Circuit,  suggests  that  the  ^lal  ex- 
*mlner  decUlon  be  made  final.  I  almost 
•gree;  but  I  would  give  the  Labor  Board  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  review  this  type  of 
case  When  there  is  a  novel  ot  otherwise  un- 
usual question  Involved. 

.h^",/*'°''''    '    ^^""^   ^»*   *«    •«    Congress 

Bow-d  to  delegate  greater  authority  to  the 

^ei  ''wT ,?*"'.*''  "''*•  routine,  factual 
cases  which  arise  under  this  particular 
section  of  the  Uw.  *«"Mi.uiar 
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n.  THE   PROBLEM   OF   REMEDIES 

Another  problem  we  regard  seriously  ts 
that  of  remedies.  Here  too.  I  would  like  to 
center  upon  the  8(a)  (3)  violations— the  dis- 
charge of  employees  because  of  union  mem- 
bership or  activity.  These  charges  con- 
stitute 72%  of  all  charges  against  employers; 
and  they  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Act— 
the  right  guaranteed  by  Section  7  to  "self- 
organization". 

These  discharges  seldom  occur  In  a  union- 
ized plant;  and  the  normal  or  typical  situ- 
ation as  we  see  It,  Is  something  like  this— 
The  union  begins  an  organizing  drive;  and 
the  employer  decides  to  resist.  He  does  this 
by  discharging  a  handful  of  the  known 
activists  In  the  union  organizing  drive. 
■This  chills  the  enthusiasm  of  the  others  and 
the  organizing  drive  dies  down.  An  unfair 
labor  practice  charge  Is  filed;  and  ulti- 
mately, a  year  after  the  event  (or  two  years 
If  the  employer  seeks  court  review),  the 
Labor  Board  orders  the  employer  to  rein- 
state the  discharged  employees  with  back 
pay— less  what  they  earned  while  they  were 
laid  off. 

Now.  approximately  a  quarter  of  the  em- 
ployees whose  reinstatement  Is  ordered  can't 
be  found.    They  have  moved  elsewhere  and 
have   just  dropped   out   of  sight.     Another 
quarter   have   been   found,   but  don't   waht 
their  old  Jobs  back.    They  found  other  em- 
ployment, and  are  happy.     The  other  half 
goes  back  to  work  at  the  old  Job,  with  back 
pay,  less  what  they  earned  elsewhere.    What- 
ever the  amounts  the  employer  must  pay 
these  amounts  are  tax  deductable  as  a  busi- 
ness    expense.     These     relnstatement-wlth- 
back-pay  awards  have  been  characterized  by 
union    spokesmen    as    "nothing   more    than 
license  fees  for  unlon-bustlng".    I  am  afraid 
there  Is  some  truth  In  that.     The  employer 
rids  his  plant  of  a  union,  and  stands  to  suffer 
very  little  loss. 

I  suggest  we  take  the  profit  out  of  this 
violation  of  the  Labor  law.  I  suggest  spe- 
cifically, that  the  employee  discharged  for 
union  membership  be  given  double  or  treble 
dam.?ges  for  his  lost  wages.  He  certainly 
needs  it;  for  the  costs  In  mental  anxiety  in 
the  loss  of  Instalhnent  purchase  Items  in 
the  costs  of  borrowing-to-tlde-one-over  ex- 
ceed by  far  the  amount  lost  In  steady  Income 
I  further  suggest  that  this  violation  of 
the  Labor  law  be  made  more  expensive  by 

hitting  the  violator  where  It  hurts In  the 

pocketbook.  Many  of  these  repeated  vio- 
lators—and they  can  be  Identified— have  con- 
tracts with  the  government.  I  suggest  that 
the  Walsh-Healey,  the  Davis-Bacon,  and  the 
Service  Contracts  Acts  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  government  purchasing  agents  to 
look  with  disfavor  on  any  bidder  who  Is 
certified  by  the  Labor  Board  to  be  a  repeated 
a  fiagrant,  a  knowing  violator  of  the  Labor 
law.  I  would  not  penalize  the  employer  who 
violates  the  law  through  Ignorance,  through 
mistake,  through  Inadvertence.  But  the 
company  that  repeatedly  flovmts  the  Fed- 
eral laws  should  not  be  rewarded  with  a  Fed- 
eral  contract. 
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t^ed  to  three  classes  of  employees  who 
heretofore  have  been  denied  Its  benefite  i 
{^  L  ^,^P"^  workers,  to  those  employed 
Sd   t^'^t^^,.*"*!  Charitable  Institutiont 

^aL^  T'Z^^^  '*^^-  ""^^^^  three 
Classes  of  employees  are  usually  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  ladder,  and  have  no 
oppOTtunlty     for     arms-length     meanllgf^ 

SrbLi:*"^  "^^'^  ^-p'^^-  -  -  ^ 

A.  Hospital  employees 

iqf«;°w***   «™P'oyees   were   covered    by   the 
1935  Wagner  Act.  and  the  Labor  Board  con! 
fnt  ^^fi^""*"  *^^^^ri  the  varlouTumons 
interested  In  organizing  and  representing  the 
non-professional  employees 
clu^/rt  V^"    T^t-Hartley    amendments    ex- 
?rom^»,       "  *'^^*'    °^    ch.'j-ltable    hospitals 
from  the  protection  of  the  Act  by  definlne 
employers  so  as  not  In  Irclude  a  corporat  of 
Of  ??rn%"'*"  operating  a  hospital.  If'^o  par^ 
of  the  net  earnings  Inu-es  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual      The 
LabOT  Board,   by   a  policy   ruling,  extended 
this  exemption  to  private  proflt-ikklng  hc^. 
^i^.-or*^  '^^^^  *  hospital's  request  5iat  It 
conduct  an  election  between  two  competing 


in.    THE    PROBLEM    OF   COVERAGE 

You  may  gain  the  Impression  that  the 
.  if  L^""^  ^  ^°^  working.  It  Isn't  In  some 
Indlvlduil  Instances;   but  It  Is  In  the  main 

In  the  1935  Wagner  Act  (reaffirmed  by 
Tart-Har  Jey  and  Landrum -Griffin)  Congress 
declared  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  practices  and  pro- 
cedures of  collective  bargaining.  This  Is  the 
policy  of  most  business  men  and  of  most 
imlons.  Strikes  and  lock-outs  are  mostly  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Less  than  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  lost  man-hours  are  due  to  Indus- 
trial disputes.  Strikes  still  occur,  but  rarely 
All  over  the  country  local  people  are  bar- 
gaining peacefully  over  local  wages,  hours 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and  flndini^ 
local  situations  to  meet  the  local  needs  TWs 
Is  how  It  should  be. 

T^e  Labor  law  works  so  well  when  given 
a  chance,   that  I  wonder   if   the   National 


The  reasons   for   the   statutory   exclusion 
of  Charitable  hospitals,  and  the  kdmlnUtxa" 
tlve  exclusion  of  profit  hospitals,  j^re  two- 
fold: that  hospitals  are  not  In  "ci^^erce"- 
and  that  hospitals  carry  out  local  functions 
and  should  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  o? 
local    agencies.      I    believe   Blue    Cross    and 
Medicare  put  the  hospitals  in  "commerce"; 
and  Oie  local  Jurisdictions  by  and  large  show 
no  concern  over  the  labor-management  re- 
lations   m    hospitals.      There    Is    a    void     a 
vacuum   hospitals  are  not  required  to  recijg- 
mze  and  bargain  with  unions;  so  they  d^t 
The  consequence  Is  that  wages  and  employ- 
ment conditions  remain  static.    The  profes- 
sionals drift  Off  to  better  paying  Jobs  (Stalls 
the   current   situation   In   New   York   City)- 
and  the  non -professionals  remain  on  the  lob- 
but  bitter,  disillusioned,  strike  happy      Jt  u 
time  for  some  agency  to  move  Into  this  void 
and  impose  sensible  proceedings  for  the  reso- 
lution   of   disputes.     We   have    several    bills 

^m  if  ^  ^  '^*°"  ^^^  Jurisdiction,  and 
will  give  them  a  close  look. 

B.  Employees  of  charitable  organizations 

otw^tK^*'^  °^  Charitable  organizations, 
o^er  than  non-profit  hospitals,  have  never 
been  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the 
Labor  Act  by  any  express  provision. 

In  1947  the  Hartley  bill  in  the  House  con- 
tained a  provision  which  would  have  ex- 
oht^l'^K,*"''"'^'^^*  employees  of  religious. 
Hvt  »  f •  "*«««fic.  educational  and  othe^ 
like  institutions.  The  Taft  bill  In  the  Sen- 
ate  contained  no  stich  exclusion.  The  Taft- 
Hartley  compromise  was  the  exclusion  of 
non-profit  hospitals.  The  Conference  Re- 
port explained  the  omission  of  other  kinds 
Of  charitable  Institutions  from  this  express 
exclusion  on  the  theory  that  the  Labor  Board 
had  never  considered  them  within  Its  juris- 
diction except  "in  exceptional  circumstances 
Mt1vltles'''°°°^'^"°''  *****  ^""^^^  commercial 

thl*  t"',!^"!.  '"""  *^'«  Conference  Report. 
"whP^t^  °?f"*.  *^'^  ^^^"^  jurisdiction 
when  the  particular  activities  Involved  have 
been  commercial  in  the  generally  accepted 
Z^V  T  ,^°'  ''^  "a'nple.  the  activity  is  a 
commercial  radio  station  owned  by  a  uni- 
versity, or  a  publishing  house  owned  by  a 
religious  corporation,  or  a  training  school 
doing  work  for  the  parent  organization.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Labor  Board  will  not 
take  Jurisdiction  "where  the  activities  con- 
cerned are  Intimately  connected  with  the 
educational  activities  of  the  Institution  and 
are  noncommercial  in  nature".  Thus  the 
Labor  Board  dismissed  the  petition  for  an 
election  filed  by  the  clerical  personnel  em- 
ployed by  the  various  libraries  at  Columbia 
Dniverslty, 
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May  26,  1966 


ThU  situation  waa  brought  to  our  atten-  ooi«ci.xjsioi* 

tlon    recently    by    a    spokesman    for    blind         i  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  to  «^e 
workers    employed  at  varlovia  •shelters"  and     ^ere  and  share  with  you  some  o*  the  prob- 

lema.  and  some  of  the  thinking,  ot  the  Sped*! 

Subcommittee  on  Labor. 

We  had  hoped  to  look  Into  these  matters 
In  8<Mne  depth  thla  current  session  of  Oon- 
gresa.  But.  while  you  may  be  disbelieving. 
we  could  not  get  a  budget  approved  by  the 
appropriate  committee.  So.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  give  you  some  of  our  tentative 
thinking:  I  am  the  wltneas  presenting  Ideas, 


••lighthouses"  around  the  country.  These 
••shelters"  are  non-profit,  and  provide  Job 
training,  vocational  gu^nce.  and  personal 
counselling.  In  the  uB^^S^•ltuaUon,  90%  or 
so  of  the  funds  supporting  these  InaUtutlon* 
come  from  the  sale  of  commercial  producto 
produced  by  the  handicapped  workers.  The 
other  10%  comes  from  contributions. 
In  recent  months,  the  handicapped  work 


ers   have   organized   into   unions,   and   have     you  gentlemen  can  help  vw  by  giving  a  reac 
gone  out  on  strike  In  various  cities  around      tjon. 
Dallas,    Cleveland.    St.    Louis, 


the   country: 

San  Diego,  and  Berkeley.  In  St.  Louis,  there 
was  an  eight-week  strike  against  the  Light- 
house for  the  Blind.  In  the  Berkeley  strike, 
the  blind  broom  makers  boarded  buses  and 
picketed  the  State  House  In  Sacramento; 
complete  with  guide  dogs.  The  demands  are 
pretty  uniform:  recognition  of  their  union, 
a  set  wage  scale,  seniority  In  layoff,  a  griev- 
ance procedure  for  the  resolution  of  dis- 
putes. 

The  Labor  Board  has  so  far  refused  to  ac- 
cept jurUdlctlon  over  these  disputes.  In  a 
three  to  two  opinion,  the  Labor  Board  re- 
cenUy  ruled  that  the  activities  of  the  Shel- 
tered Workshops  of  San  Diego  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  rehabilitation  and  train 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  KHODX    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  3.  1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    In 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 


the 


ing  rather  than  activities  "commercial  In  the      n^jtAiiKa   or  U.S.    Representativ*   John 


generally  accepted  sence".  The  two  dissent- 
ers rejected  the  concept  that  a  non-profit 
organisation  (existing  on  commercial  profits) 
"owes  lu  employees  less  than  other  employ- 
ers do". 

I  myself  feel  that  the  Labor  Board  Is  let- 
ting the  tall  wag  the  dog  here.    The  handi- 
capped do  receive  Job  training  and  personal 
counseling:  but  they  also  produce  the  goods 
sold  on  a  commercial  basis,  which  makes  the 
whole    venture    possible.      These    workshops 
live  on  the  proceeds  of  the  work  products, 
expect   the    handicapped    to    work,    regulate 
their  hours  of  work,  pay  them  at  rates  which 
take  Into  account  differences  In  proOclency 
and  productivity,  dock  them   for  time  lost 
from  work,  and  lay  them  off  when  work  Is 
slack.      The   employee/ trainees   have    griev- 
ances, why  not  regularize  their  adjustment? 
C.  Agricultural  employees 
A  third  category  of  •excluded"  employees 
are  those  who  work  on  the  farms.    The  1935 
Wagner  Act  excluded  them,   on   the   theory 
that  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  Com- 
merce Clause  did  not  extend  to  agriculture. 
Indeed.  It  was  argued  at  that  time  that  the 
Conunerce   Clause   did   not   extend    to    local 
manufacturing.    Since  the  1935  Wagner  Act. 
the  Supreme  Court  In  a  number  of  related 
situations    has    upheld    the    Congressional 
power — under     the     Commerce     Clause — to 
regulate  farm  activities.     Thus,  there  Is  no 
longer  any  constitutional  impediment  to  ex- 
tending the   coverage  of   the   Labor   Act   to 
farm  workers. 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  the  Labor  Act  has 
no  place  In  the  Intimate  relationship*  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  his  hired  hand.  I 
agree:  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  large  corpo- 
rate farm  where  a  hundred  or  more  em- 
ployees are  hired  on  a  regularized  basis  to 
drive  the  tractors,  repair  the  equipment, 
prune  the  trees,  and  so  on.  The  situation.  In 
short,  is  like  that  at  Delano  where  two  or 
three  thousand  regularly  employed  workers 
recently  completed  a  long  and  bitter  strike 
against  the  large  grape  orchards. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  Federal  labor  laws  to 
encourage  collective  bargaining.  The  theory 
behind  these  laws  U  that  peaceful  settle- 
menu  among  the  parties  working  by  them- 
selves under  the  aegis  of  Mderal  law  will  be 
substituted  for  the  old-time  labor  feuds — 
too  frequently  accompanied  by  bitter  strife 
and  wasteful,  dangerous  confllcu  verging  on 
private  war.  These  hopes  have  been  largely 
realised  In  most  segments  of  our  economy. 
I  hope  someday  to  extend  the  Labor  law. 
with  the  same  beneflclent  results,  where  It 
does  not  now  reach. 


FOOABTT   AT   RHODE   ISL,ANO   ASSOCIATION   rO« 

IteHTAL  Health  Dinndi.  Chapin  HosprrAL, 
Thuksdat,  Dbcembex  9,  1965,  at  7  p.m. 
It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  address 
such  a  group  as  this,  but  tonight  I  feel  I     do  you  In  Rhode  Island  plan  to  do? 


center  plans  have  been  approved  and  10 
others  are  In  various  stages  of  processing  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 
So  far,  a  total  of  "in*  individual  center  con- 
struction grants  have  been  made. 

Now.  where  In  all  this  does  Rhode  Island 
stand? 

First  Vet  me  say  that  I  take  great  pride 
In  the  fact  that  as  chairman  o*  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives I  participated  In  the  actions  of 
the  88th  and  £»th  Congresses  to  enact  these 
laws. 

My  pride  Is  based,  to  an  extent,  on  the 
enormous  steps  the  laws  have  enabled  us 
to  take  In  aiding  all  In  this  country  who 
need  mental  health  assistance.  But  the  pride 
Is  based  also  on  the  fact  that  what  I  have 
done  I  did  as  a  clUzen  at  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  for  the  betterment  of  my  fellow  Rhode 
Islanders. 

Thus.  I  think  you  oan  understand  my  dis- 
appointment when  I  say  that  my  own  State 
stands  near  the  bottom  o*  the  list  when  It 
comes  to  taking  advantage  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. 

This  dlsapptolntment  Is  Intensified  by  the 
realization  that,  especially  In  this  Instance, 
the  lack  of  action  Is  not  at  the  Federal  level. 
On  most  occasions,  as  you  know,  the  plea 
comes  from  State  reeldents  who  say  they  are 
doing  their  share,  or  more,  and  what  does 
the  Federal  Government  Intend  to  do? 

Here.  Just  the  reverse  Is  true.  I  come  to 
you  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  to  say  that  the  Federal 
Government   has    provided   Its   share — what 


must  forgo  pleasure  for  duty,  and  forsake 
enjoyment  for  the  necessity  of  looking  at 
stark  facts.  I  Intend  to  use  harsh  words 
because  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for  harsh 
words — and  action. 

A  new  day  has  dawned  for  the  mentally 
111  and  mentally  retarded  In  the  United 
States. 

Unfortunately,  the  full  light  of  this  dawn 
has  yet  to  reach  Rhode  Island's  mentally 
disabled. 

Two  years  ago  this  fall.  In  response  to  the 
eloquent  plea  from  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Mental 
Retardation  Facilities  and  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963.  inaugurating  a  new  national  mental 
health  program. 

This  legislation  put  Into  motion  many 
activities  which,  like  a  set  of  gears,  are 
enmeshed — with  the  proper  functioning  of 
each  dependent  upon  all  the  others. 

First  there  came  the  process  of  compre- 
hensive planning  by  the  States  for  the 
mental  health  needs  of  all  their  citizens. 

Then  came  the  $160  million  Federal  as- 
sistance program  for  the  construction  of 
community  mental  health  centers,  along 
with  the  program  for  providing  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

This  year  came  the  (336  million  Federal 
assistance  program  to  allow  for  help  In 
stalling  community  mental  health  centers. 
Comprehensive  planning,  aided  over  a 
two-year  period  by  t8  4  million  In  Federal 
matching  funds,  has  been  completed  by  all 
of  the  50  States.  They  are  now  submitting 
tnetr  final  reports  on  planning  activities  to 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

To  participate  In  the  program  for  con- 
struction assistance,  each  of  the  States  had 
to  formulate  a  centers  plan  consistent  with 
Its  comprehensive  plan. 

I  realize  It  was  something  of  an  admin- 
istrative hardship  for  each  State  to  proceed 
with  both  Its  comprehensive  plan  and  Its 
centers  construction  plan  at  the  same  time. 
Ideally,  this  latter  would  have  evolved  from 
the  comprehensive  plan;  but  the  need  was — 
and  Is — so  urgent,  so  preaslng,  that  they  were 
thought  to  be  eqtiaUy  ewentlal  and  they 
were  carried  out  slmultaneotisly. 

The  naUonal  mental  health  program  la 
now   well    underway.     A    total   at   15   State 


This  legislation,  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  of  1963.  was  designed  as 
a  stimulus.  We  In  Congress  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  supplanting  local  or  State  programs 
with  Federal  programs.  We  deliberately  left 
It  up  to  the  States  to  take  the  next  steps 
for  themselves. 

Under  the  legislation.  Federal  funds  will 
provide  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  center's 
constructlcKi  cost,  depending  upon  the  State's 
population,  the  extent  of  Its  mental  health 
problem  and  Its  financial  situation.  But  this 
money  Is  only  enough  to  Interest  commu- 
nities and  States  In  attempting  to  find  addi- 
tional methods  of  financing. 

The  Act's  regulations  require  that  each 
State  prepmre  a  plan  for  the  use  of  its  al- 
lotted funds.  To  be  aucc  ;ssful  the  State's 
plan  must  reflect  the  development  o*  plans 
by  Individual  communities  for  partlcli>atlon 
In  the  program. 

As  I  see  It.  through  *Wb  system  of  plan- 
ning, we  are  for  once,  at  least,  coming  up 
with  true  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  one  hand  and  the  States 
and  their  communities  on  the  other. 

My  disappointment  with  Rhode  Island's 
progress — or  lack  of  It — Is  actually  difficult 
to  describe,  for  I  know  there  are  many  Indl. 
vldual  programs  across  our  State  that  are 
actively  involved  In  providing  treatment 
resources  for  both  the  mentally  111  and  the 
mentally  retarded. 

A  comprehensive  mental  health  plan  for 
Rhode  Island  has  been  completed.  This  plan 
recommends  a  permanent  Governor's  coun- 
cil on  mental  health  with  full-time  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff.  The  plan  empha- 
sizes the  distinctive  features  of  Rhode  Is- 
land: Its  small  geographic  size  and  the  com- 
paratively easy  geographical  accessibility  to 
mental  health  services  developed  within  our 
SUte. 

Because  of  these  features,  Rhode  Island  Is 
In  the  unique  pMsltlon  of  being  able  to  estab- 
lish specialized  uniu  providing  centralized 
services  for  the  entire  SUte.  For  example. 
Rhode  Island  would  need  one  specialized 
unit  for  autistic  children.  However,  the 
State  would  also  need  a  number  of  different 
locations  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  for  basic 
mental  health  services. 

This  plan,  however,  has  not  yet  led  to  a 
practlcaj  plan  of  action  for  participation  in 
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the  Federal  program  for  conununlty  mental 
health  centers.  While  I  understand  that  a 
plan  for  centers  Is  In  process  and  will  prob- 
ably be  submitted  within  the  month  I 
cannot  understond  why  Rhode  Island  was 
not  In  the  forefront  of  this  national  move- 
ment. 

Look  at  the  States  whose  centers  plans 
have  already  been  approved— New  Jersey 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Florida' 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Louisiana' 
Colorado,  California,  Washington,  South' 
Carolina  and  Oregon.  Why  should  not 
Rhode  Island  be  at  or  near  the  head  of  the 
list? 

As  I  have  said  the  urgency  and  the  press- 
ing need  were  so  great  In  the  United  States 
that  comprehensive  planning  and  centers 
planning  were  called  for  at  the  same  time. 
But  this  has  not  occurred  In  Rhode  Island; 
and  not  only  that,  neither  planning  process 
In  our  State  has  kept  to  the  projected  time- 
table. 

As  an  example,  our  State  was  allotted 
•50.000  m  matching  funds  for  the  first  fiUl 
year  of  comprehensive  planning,  but  the 
planning  process  was  slow  In  getting  under- 
way and  more  than  $31,000  of  the  $50,000  had 
to  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Government 
unexpended. 

We  are  In  danger  of  having  the  same  thing 
happen  to  the  funds  that  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  mental  health 
centers.  A  total  of  $35  million  was  appro- 
priated for  use  natlonaUy  during  fiscal  1965— 
but,  knowing  that  such  programs  take  time 
to  develop,  the  Congress  made  the  funds 
available  for  a  period  of  two  consecutive 
years. 

Rhode  Island's  allocated  1965  share  was 
•  156,014  and  our  matching  percentage  Is  ap- 
proximately 60  percent.  Thus,  to  buUd  a 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
center  In  Rhode  Island,  the  State  and  com. 
munlty  would  need  provide  only  half  the 
cost. 

But  the  process  does  take  time;  an  appli- 
cation for  funds  cannot  be  developed  over- 
night. We  have  only  a  little  more  than  six 
months  now  until  the  first  funds  wUl  be  lost 
to  us.  A  year  and  a  half  has  passed  since 
this  money  first  became  available.  Why  hav( 
we  not  succeeded  In  using  it? 

The  construction  program  as  authorized  in 
the  Centers  Act  Is  to  cover  three  years  and 
Just  as  for  the  first 

will  be  available  for  ^ ^     ^.^ 

1966  funds  have  been  appropriated  Tnd  our 
allocated  share  Is  $225,920. 

But  specific  recommendations  regarding 
sources,  methods  and  levels  of  financing  a 
mental  health  program  to  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunities  ta  thU  area  are  lacking 
altogether  In  the  Rhode  Island  comprehen- 
sive plan.  These  must  be  provided— and 
soon— by  the  responsible  State  officials. 

The  plan  does  recommend  the  development 
of  a  model  mental  health  law  for  Rhode 
Island  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  as- 
sembly at  Its  1966  session.  This,  too,  must 
be  done:  Rhode  Island  cannot  continue  to 
lag  behind  the  25  other  States  that  have 
already  enacted  such  legislation. 

The  Governor's  councU  on  mental  health 
has  recommended  an  extensive  program  for 
exp.-indlng  mental  health  facilities  in  Rhode 
island.  The  councU's  report  also  called  for 
the  establishment  of  several  new  Uistltutlons. 
mA'iS?^^^  ^  ^^^  council,  an  estimated 
86,000  persons  In  the  State  were  In  need  of 
some  form  of  psychiatric  care  In  1960  anfl 
the  council's  prediction  was  that  the  number 
could  Increase  to  94.200  by  1970.  Last  year 
approximately  32,800  persons  were  Ueated  In 
Shode  Island. 

Although  the  councU  has  not  esUmated 
•poclflcally  the  cost  of  such  an  expanded  pro- 
pam  It  did  say  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  involved.  But  a  great  deal  of 
money  Is  available  to  us.  If  we  will  only  use 
Jl.    The  Government  has  told  us  It  Is  ready 
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and  willing  to  match  our  funds — dollar  for 
dollar  in  the  construction  ot  mental  health 
centers— and  It  asks  only  a  guarantee  In  the 
form  of  a  viable  State  plan  Ui  return  for  this 
money. 

To  be  eligible  for  these  funds,  ^  most  of 
you  know,  a  center  must  offer  at  least  what 
are  called  the  five  essential  mental  health 
services:  Inpatient  treatment,  outpatient 
treatment,  partial  hospitalization,  emergency 
services  and  consultation  and  education 
services.  These  criteria  for  centers  are  far 
from  unreasonable— an  emotionally  dis- 
turbed person  should  be  able  to  expect  to 
find  such  services  available  to  him.  and  close 
to  his  home. 

Further,  amendments  to  the  Centers  Act 
that  were  enacted  this  year  to  provide  staff- 
ing assistance  can  help  pay  for  the  personnel 
providing  these  services  during  the  first  61 
months  of  a  center^s  operation.  And  what  is 
even  more  impoi'tant,  this  staffing  assistance 
is  available  to  center  programs  that  do  not 
need  to  build  new  facilities;  programs  are 
eligible  for  assistance  for  any  new  service 
that  they  add  that  had  not  been  provided 
before. 

Here  again,  the  Federal  funds  are  not  to 
be  used  to  lessen  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  or  the  community.  They  will  be  avail- 
able on  a  declining  basis  as  the  center  de- 
velops Its  own  financial  resources. 

In  the  area  of  mental  retardation,  the  sltu- 
tlon  is  somewhat  better;  a  mental  retarda- 
tion facilities  plan  for  Rhode  Island  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
And  this  plan  projects  13  facilities  for  com- 
munities In  the  State,  based  on  a  division  of 
Rhode  Island  into  four  regions. 

But  you,  as  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  Mental  Health,  know  that 
plans  are  nothUig  without  execution.  As 
members  of  one  of  the  oldest  mental  health 
associations  in  America,  you  are  aware  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  be  the  com- 
plete rich  uncle  Ui  providing  for  our  State's 
needs— nor  would  you  want  it  to  be— and 
you  are  aware  that  your  voltmteer  action 
camidtvbe  the  full  action,  either. 
_  >ne  or  Rhode  Island's  greatest  needs— 
perhaps  her  greatest  need— is  for  Informed 
interested  leaders  who  can  recognize  oonor- 
tunlty  fad  seize  it. 

We  Uave  had  such  opportimltles  In  the 
past,  hfUt  the  truth  is  that  we  have  simply 
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In  Rhode  Island  today  we  cannot  postpone 
action  simply  because  it  Is  ee«y  to  do  so. 

In  Rhode  Island  today  we  cannot  despair  of 
»  solution— for  we  have  the  tooU  to  fashion 
a  solution.  We  have  only  to  make  use  of 
those  tools. 

I  cannot  stand  by,  watching  the  other 
States  move  ahead  of  Rhode  Island  I  can- 
not allow  my  State  to  remain  out  of  step  in 
this  National  march  against  the  afflictions 
of  mental  Illness  and  mental  retardation 

Unfortunately,  the  persons  who  suffer  from 
these  afflictions  are  unable  to  band  together 
to  demand  the  Improvements,  the  assistance 
the  compassion  they  must  have. 

We  must  give  voice  to  those  demands  for 
them  And  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this 
should  be  the  primary  task  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  Mental  Health 

You  and  I  together  must  make  our  Rhode 
Island  leaders  realize  that  they  have  not 
exercised  the  use  of  our  modem  knowledge 
our  modem  prosperity,  our  modern  benefits 
either  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of  these  mal- 
adies or  to  take  enlightened  and  humane 
care  of  the  persons  who  are  suffering  from 
them.  ^ 

We  are  falling  behind  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  qualities  of  leadership  that  will  put  us 
in  our  rightful  place  among  aU  the  States  are 
vitally  needed  today.  My  fervent  hope  is 
that  we  shall  soon  see  these  qualities  In 
action. 

And  my  firm  resolve  Is  to  continue  my  fight 
until  that  hope  is  realized.  I  urge  you  to 
Join  with  me. 


Viet'i  a  DoUar  War  as  WeD  as  Shooting 
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J  cover  inree  years  and  past,  out  the  truth  is  that  we  have  slmnlv 
year,  each  year's  fundi.  notWken  adequate  care  of  our  mentally  Ui 
two  years.  Already  the  ^-fHwrmentally  retarded  fellows.  We  have  not 
n  annrr.r>ri»t.,-i  o^^  „.,.     taken  care  of  our  dlstiu-bed  children      We 

have  not  taken  care  of  our  troubled  adoles- 
cents. We  have  often  Ignored  mentally  re- 
tarded children.  We  have  not  taken  care  of 
Uie  aging  citizens  whose  mental  health  may 
be  failing.  We  have  done  less  than  our  best 
for  those  with  problems  of  alcoholism  of 
suicide,  of  drug  addiction. 

Of  course,  Rhode  Island  Is  a  small  State 
but  the  problems  of  mental  Ulness  and 
mental  retardation  are  proportionately  no 
Kmaller  in  Rhode  Island  than  in  any  other 
State.  Frankly,  i  can  see  no  excuse  for  the 
lack  of  action  that  has  typified  Rhode  Island 

,^11^  *^®  ^'^  y*^8  since  passage  of  the 
1963  legislation.  *~~"6     "^    uuo 

Our  goals  are  clear.  Of  this,  we  can  have 
no  doubt.  John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  exclude 
Rhode  Island  when  he  sent  hU  message  on 
mental  Illness  and  me^tel  retardaUon  to  the 
Congress  In  February  of  1963.    He  said- 

"This  situation  has  been  tolerated  far  too 
long." 

In  fact,  as  he  continued  in  the  message 
his  words  could  be  used  then— as  theTcan 
today— as  a  specific  indictment  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  situation  "has  troubled  o\ir  national 
conscience—"  he  said  "—but  only  as  a  prob- 
lem unpleasant  to  mention,  easy  to  postpone 
and  desparing  of  solution."  ' 

In  Rhode  Island  today  we  can  no  longer 
accept  the  unpleasantness  of  our  situation 
as  a  reason  for  keeping  quiet  about  the 
mentally  afflicted.        *^    *   **  ««~ui.   ue 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  ELLSWORTH 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
relationship  between  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  our  international  Investment  is  of 
major  interest  and  concern  to  me     Ray 
R.   Eppert,   chairman  of  the  board  of 
Burroughs    Corp.    was    recently    Inter- 
viewed for  the  Chicago  Tribune  by  the 
economist  Eliot  Janeway.    Mr.  Epperfs 
responses  to  the  quesUons  put  to  him  are 
clear,  to  the  point,  and  worthy  of  the 
attention    of   every   Congressman    and 
Senator.    Mr.  Janeway's  article  foUows: 
ViET's  A  Dollak  War  as  Well  as  SnooriNa 
(By  Eliot  Janeway) 
New  York,  May  4.— The  normal  mie  of 
war  is  that  It  suspends  business  as  usual 
But  now.  It  Is  all  too  clear  that  the  normal 
rules  of  war  don't  apply  in  Viet  Nam.    MIU- 
tarUy,  it's  too  smaU  a  war  to  get  in  the  way 
of  business  as  usual.     But,  financially    it's 
too  costly  a  war  to  be  allowed  to  get  it  In 
the  way  of  business  as  usual.    In  fact    the 
rising  cost  of  the   war  is   putUng  America 
under  pressure  to  beat   the  earning  norms 
of  business  as  usual.    To  finance  the  shoot- 
ng  war  in  Viet  Nam,  we  need  to  keep  our 
lead    In    the    economic    competiUon    every- 

Napoleon  sneered  at  England  as  "a  nation 
Of  shopkeepers."  But  she  beat  him  in  the 
markets  of  the  world— where  we  are  on  the 
defensive  now.  Money  alone  can't  win  a  war 
but  lack  of  It  can  lose  one.  We  are  learning 
the  hard  way  what  the  Chinese  war  lords 
meant  over  the  years  by  "sUver  bulleU." 

The  dollar  bullets  we  are  flghung  with 
t^ay  are  made  of  paper,  and  they  do  the 
Job  In  the  world  power  struggle  that  "silver 
bullets    used  to  do  in  the  world  of  Fu  Man- 
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chu — with  Immeaaurably  greater  Impact.  To 
•■MM  bow  we  are  doing  aa  a  nation  ol  shop- 
kMpen  In  a  world  of  sharp  traders,  thla  col- 
umn Interviewed  Ray  Eppert,  head  of  the 
world-wide  Burrougha  corporation,  a  pio- 
neering veteran  ot  the  international  eco- 
nomic competition. 

puirrtwo  OK  m9r  oowk 
Janxwat.  Do  you  agree  with  present  rec- 
ommendatlona  aimed  at  pulling  back  our 
Inveatment  operation* — by  limitation*  on  in- 
veatment.  not  only  overseas  but  here  at 
home,  and  by  tax  increases? 

BppntT.  I  do  not.  I  don't  think  that  there 
la  much  difference  between  athletic  com- 
petition and  economic  competition.  No 
football  team  ever  wins  by  punting  on  flrst 
down.  No  coxintry  ever  scores  In  the  mar- 
ketplace by  trying  to  earn  less.  I  hope  that 
we  win  try  to  e«m  more  from  our  exports 
and  foreign  operations.  The  only  way  we 
can  do  this  Is  to  Invest  more  In  overseas 
markets,  not  lees. 

Janxwat.  How  do  you  explain  the  failure 
of  Intelligent  men  to  agree  on  such  a  sound 
and  simple  American  objective? 

Eppcbt.  We  have  had  things  so  easy  tn 
this  country  that  we  have  failed  either  to 
recognize  or  to  implement  the  rule  that  Ls 
standard  operating  practice  In  every  other 
country  doing  well — that  every  country  has 
two  economies,  one  for  domestic  operations 
and  the  other  for  International  competition. 
The  "two-economy"  rule  requires  two  mon- 
etary policies,  one  for  our  domestic  economy 
and  the  other  to  maximize  world  trade.  We 
are  In  trouble  because  w»  are  trying  to  make 
the  same  policy  fit  both  sets  of  problems. 
Actually.  If  we  were  earning  more  abroad. 
we  would  be  under  less  pressure  to  cut  back 
at  home. 

Two-pmio«rrr  actions 
Janewat.  What  la   your   prescription   for 
curing  our  overseas  earnings  complaints? 

Eppcst  There  are  quite  a  number  of  ac- 
tions which  are  urgently  needed,  and  I  think 
that  there  are  two  which  should  be  given 
high  priority 
Jaivxwat.  What  are  they? 
Epfsst.  The  first  U  action  to  recognize 
that  our  external  economy  must  have  spe- 
cial and  consistent  treatment,  and  not  be 
subjected  to  or  affected  by  every  domestlo 
breease  or  whim.  Secondly,  the  way  to 
achieve  our  objective  of  International  "equi- 
librium" U  by  selUng  our  way  to  proper 
balance. 

JanxwAt  Are  you  saying  that  we  must 
not  only  continue  to  invest  overseas,  but 
also  Increase  direct  exports  from  this 
country? 

BppcitT  Right.  And  this  requires  us  to 
do  as  well  by  our  exporters  as  other  gov- 
ernmenu  are  doing  by  theirs.  Our  banking 
system  needs  a  new  arm — for  extending  credit 
on  export  orders  at  an  export  prime  Intarect 
rate.  Businesses  can't  tie  up  their  working 
capital  by  financing  exp>orts  to  the  detri- 
ment ot  their  domestic  credit,  and  the  aver- 
age businessman  will  not  get  Involved  In  ex- 
ports If  te  has  to  negotiate  Individual  locm 
projects  m  Washington.  Export  financing 
needs  to  be  routed  thru  the  commercial 
banks,  and  the  banks  should  be  able  to  re- 
discount this  paper  In  Waahlngton  at  a 
discount  rate  eetaMlshed  for  export*.  This 
would  be  similar  to  the  banking  discount 
privilege  with  the  federal  reserve  on  do- 
mestic paper,  except  that  the  time  periods 
would  be  considerably  longer.  Such  a  simple 
procediu*  would  create  and  promote  Incen- 
tive to  export,  and  would  help  greatly  to 
solve  the  problem  of  selling  America  Into  a 
proper  International  monetary  balance. 

Jankwat.  In  essence,  you  are  saying  that 
the  time  la  overdue  for  America  to  get  off 
the  defensive  by  taking  the  Initiatives  which 
lU  position  Justlflas  and  require*. 


Parcel  Pott  Wrapped  ia  a  Crazy-Quilt  of 
RefulatioBS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOUTH    CAEOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  23.  1966 

Mr.  EKDRN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow - 
txvg  article  by  Alan  Emory  recently  ap- 
peared In  Anderson.  S.C..  Dally  Mail: 
(ProBB  the  Anderson  (SC.)  DaUy  MaU  Mar. 
18.   10661 

PAaCFL  POBT  WaAPI««D  IN  A  CaAZT-QTTILT  OF 

Regulations 
(By  Alan  Emory,  North  American  Alliance) 
Washington. — A  business  firm  in  Buffalo, 
the  second  largest  city  in  New  York  SUte. 
cannot  mall  a  parcel  (xiet  package  weighing 
31  pounds  to  Jersey  City,  the  second  largest 
city  In  New  Jersey,  because  the  two  cities  are 
more  than  ISO  miles  apart. 

A  resident  of  Walnwrlght.  Alaska,  popu- 
lation 353.  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  however. 
4.200  miles  from  Buffalo,  may  order  three 
Items  that  were  too  heavy  for  the  Buffalo- 
Jersey  City  mailing,  having  them  put  In  one 
carton  and  mailed  by  parcel  post  by  the 
Buffalo  firm. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  P.  03rten.  wife  of  the  post- 
master general,  recently  wrapped  a  gift  for 
her  slster-ln-law.  a  resident  of  Westfleld. 
Mass..  and  brought  It  to  a  Washington.  DC. 
post  office,  gave  It  to /a  clerk  and  asked  for 
the  postage  amount. 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  30-pound  package 
a  moment,  pulled  out  a  tape  measure  and 
measured  It.  found  It  was  14  Inches  wide,  14 
inches  deep  and  33  Inches  long. 

"Sorry."  said  the  clerk,  "we  can't  accept 
It."  and  he  pulled  out  a  copy  of  the  postal 
reflations  to  back  his  argument. 

Mrs.  O'Brien  pointed  out  someone  had 
mailed  a  larger  package  to  an  address  at 
Hampden.  Mass.,  less  than  10  mllea  from 
Westfleld. 

"Well,  It's  easy  to  explain."  said  the  clerk. 
"Westfleld  1»  a  flrst-class  office;  Hampden  la 
a  second-class  office." 

Then  Poetmaster  O'Brien  heard  about  the 
quick-switch  post  office. 

Mailings  were  large  enough  to  advance  it 
to  flrst-class  sutu*  July  1.  1961.  This  led  to 
restrictions  on  the  sl2»  of  parcels  that  could 
be  mailed,  and  crfBce  revenues  dropped  so  fast 
that  by  July  1,  1963,  It  had  been  reduced  to 
second  class  again. 

A  local  company  recommended  widespread 
mailing,  and  revenue  rose  so  fast  the  oKce 
was  advanced  to  first-class  status  again  last 
July  1. 

Customer  reaction  has  varied  from  "Indig- 
nation" to  "disgust"  to  "anger"  to  "frustra- 
tion" to  'typical  government  logic." 

One  poetmaster  commented  It  was  "a  hard- 
ship for  Grandma  wanting  to  send  a  tricycle 
and  can't  because  It  Is  'too  big.'  " 

This  kind  of  thing  happens  "literally  mil- 
lions of  times  a  year,"  according  to  O'Brien. 

Even  though  nearly  750.000.000  parcels  are 
mailed  annually,  he  says,  an  estimated  20.- 
000.000  potential  patrons  are  turned  away 
from  mailing  more  packages  because  of  pres- 
ent restrictions. 

A  manufacturer  In  Tucson,  Ariz.,  cannot 
send  an  item  weighing  70  pounds  and  meas- 
uring 100  Inches  In  Helena.  Mont.,  which  has 
a  population  of  more  than  30,000.  but  be  can 
mall  It  to  Silver  Bow.  Mont.,  with  fewer  than 
6.000  residents. 

A  Dallas  businessman  can  mall  an  Item 
of  similar  al*e  to  nearby  villages  and  ham- 
lets, but  not  to  buyers  In  larger  cities  like 


Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City.  Kansas,  or  Brad- 
ford, Pa. 

O'Brien's  files  are  full  of  cases  like  that  of 
the  couple  from  Hammond,  La.,  who  wanted 
to  mall  Identical  25-pound  Christmas  pack- 
ages to  their  two  sets  of  parents.  The  hus- 
band's parents  reside  In  Baton  Rouge,  and 
there  was  no  problem.  His  wife's  live  In 
Shreveport.  but  weight  and  size  restrictions 
blocked  that  mailing. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  says  that  it 
operated  a  uniform  parcel  post  system  be- 
fore a  1951  law.  with  packages  less  than  70 
pounds  and  100  inches  eligible  for  mailing 
anywhere  in  the  country. 

It  blames  the  "precarious  financial  position 
of  the  Railway  Express  Agency"  for  the  1951 
restrictions.  Rural  areas,  which  did  not  get 
much  R.E.A.  business,  could  keep  the  old 
limits,  but  shipments  between  flrst-class 
offices  were  limited  to  20  pounds  and  73 
Inches  If  they  were  more  than  150  miles  apart 
and  40  pounds  and  73  Inches  If  less  than  150 
miles  apart. 

The  postal  system,  according  to  the  post- 
master general,  "Is  serving  to  block  and  to 
constrict  an  Important  area  of  commerce." 

He  pointed  out  to  Congress  this  week  that 
while  the  economy  was  expanding  about  50 
per  cent  between  1953  and  1965,  the  volume 
of  parcel-post  mailings  dropped  from  6,000,- 
000.000  pounds  to  4.300.000,000. 

The  vllltan  of  the  piece  Is  that  1951  law 
that  placed  the  current  restrictions  on  par- 
cel post,  and  O'Brien  maintains  "the  public 
paid  excessively  for  the  adverse  effects  .  .  . 
too  many  patrons  have  been  turned  a'way 
from  the  only  small-package  service  avail- 
able to  them." 

Ironically,  according  to  Deputy  Postmas- 
ter Oen.  Frederick  O.  Belen,  the  restrictions 
have  hit  the  farmer  and  rural  areas  hardest 
of  all.  Congress  was  most  concerned  about 
the  farmer  back  In  1913.  when  It  put  the 
parcel  post  system  Into  effect. 

O'Brien  wants  Congress  to  pass  a  law  set- 
ting uniform  limits  of  40  pounds  and  100 
Inches  for  packages  mailed  from  one  first- 
class  post  office  to  another,  higher  parcel  post 
and  catalog  rates,  simplified  postal  computa- 
tions and  a  parcel-post  service  that  la  self- 
sustaining. 

President  Johnson  has  told  the  postmaster 
general  he  wants  to  see  a  marked  Improve- 
ment In  the  quality  of  postal  service. 

O'Brien  says  that  In  the  past  14  years 
farmers  and  businessmen  have  been  forced 
to  pay  more  than  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
ship  small  pau^els  to  provide  "a  privileged 
sanctuary  to  one  company,  the  Railway  Ex- 
press Agency." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  Include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Paul  Hall, 
president  of  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  North  America,  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, of  which  I  am  a  member,  on 
H.R.  13200.  to  create  a  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Mr.  Hall's  statement  follows: 
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Joint  APL-CIO  Maritime  Union  PosmoN 
ON  Proposals  To  Create  a  Department  or 
Transportation  and  To  Make  the  Mari- 
time Administration  an  Independent 
Agency 

(Presented  by  Paul  Hall,  president.  Seafarers 
International  Union  of  North  America,  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.    Washington.    DC      Mav    19 
1966)  '  '         • 

at^LT^  l"  ''*"'  """  ^  *«"  t»^«  president 
Nnr.h  a  ^*/«""  International  Union  of 
North  America  but  the  views  I  am  about  to 
express  today  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
Department  of  Transportation,  represent  the 
l\^Z^  ?fw*"  AFL-CIO  maritime  unions  affili- 
ated with  the  APL-Cio  Maritime  Trades  De- 
partment, the  AFL-Cio  Metal  Trades  De- 
partment and  the  APL-CIO  Maritime  Com- 

I  am  therefore  here  today  as  a  spokesman 
for  vlrtuiilly  all  of  American  marltln^^e  lab^r- 
both  licensed  and  unlicensed 

Moreover.  I  might  add  that  other  APL- 
CIO  transportation  unions  In  the  airline 
railroad  and  highway  carrier  fields  have  en- 

h^!r^,^*  l"''^  ^  ""  *''°"*  ^  present,  and 
have  pledged  us  their  support.  Just  as  we  In 

s^ctlve'^'l'rf^^  °"^  support  to  ^Z  rt 
r-^X'^Sn,"''''"'"^  '""^  Department 
I  might  also  add  that  certain  of  our  views 
as    I   Will    note    later    In    this   presentattrn' 

that'  ^ul  ""'"''^  ^"^  '""^  full  API^CIO.^ 
fnt!,  fT  /^P«<=t  *o  these  views  we  carry 
into  tJiese  hearings  the  support  of  the  entire 
organized  American  labor  movement 

Now  with   respect  to   the  Department  of 
Transportation,  I  shall  not  aUempt  here  to 

President  In  the  Transportation  Message 
Which  he  sent  to  the  Congress  last  M^h 

Discussions  of  those  proposals  which  relate 

^H  l^  K  °'°*'**  °'  transportatlon-alr.  rail 
and  hlghway-l  shall  leave  to  the  approprt- 

flne'^^H?  '"^  ':^'^  ^'''"'-  "^d  I  shkll  con- 
reUtTdlfi^nT.   '\k*°  '''°"*  Proposals  which 

•?„  K^  "y  ^  ''^*  mATltlme  Industry. 
Hpn?..^  ^^^-  ^  "^^^^  "^"te  that  the  l4esl- 
fnr  t^  ^^"sPO'-tat'on  Message,  while  calling 
for  the  inclusion  of  the  Maritime  Admlnls? 
fnM  °°v, n''  "''^  Department  of  TransporUt^on 
and  While  setting  forth  a  number  of  general 
proposals  for  Improving  water  tranfporte- 
r^Jt-  ]^'"^  unanswered  many  basic  questions 
nn!^H  h"^  'narttlmes  position  in  Ihe  pr^ 
posed  department.  ^ 

,-/.  "^^^^  *'*°  °°'*  **^**  <-he  Identical  legls- 
itl  ?n  J  w"''  ''^  "^^  «''^'o<l«ced  in  the  In- 
ate  and  House  to  Implement  the  President's 
recommendatlons-S.  3010  by  Senator  ^^g- 

S^^.lil^,'',^,  "^<^  ""^  Congressman 
^mf^^^""""'y  '^^'^  unanswered  the 
same  basic  questions. 

rJJ^'i*'""*^"'^    Transportation    Message,    m 

r^M  '.""l'*^"'*"*"^  '^^»<='^  !«  now  being 
considered  by  thu  committee.  U  spec  flc 
•bout  mariumes  position  m  the  new  deS- 

S!rtH^  °AH  ^^^  ''^°<="o'«-  and  duties  Of  the 
Maritime  Administration  within  the  depart- 

^ncv  "^n^t"*  ^''**  ^"*^"  ^«^«'*'  maritime 
K^.^"  ?*^*  '^^^'  "^^^  *b'<:h  mari- 
time labor  Is  extremely  concerned 

ture  ortii-V"*  f"**'"  **"*  proposed  struc- 
rii^.^L  K  ^fP^tment  of  Transportation,  as 
if'^^e'^y  ^^^  Congressional  Quarterlv  of 
^^ftJffvf  r'''^'  '^'^  appended  here  Tex- 
hl^i  K  ■'■.  °"''  '^"  "«**  *^*t  a"  we  really 
have  here  is  a  brief  sketoh  of  a  new  and 
^ammoth  Federal  department  wlthSi  wh^h 
the  present  Maritime  Administration  ^uld 
very^  easily   become   lost   In   a   burLucmlc 

The  chart  Indicates,  for  example,  that  the 
proposed  department  will  have  a  ^et^ 
?onY°f  r'"**''^-  '*""  A«»8tant  Secretaril^ 
f^  AH  7^T  '^"  ^  ^'^  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Administration)  and  a  General  Coim^r 

de^in^fJ"^*'""''"  **'  ^^'  »»<=«"'  are  not 
delineated,  nor  are  the  lines  of  communlca- 
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^Z^f^*^  responsibility  between  them  and 
maritime  clearly  drawn. 

What,  in  other  words,  te  the  channel  of 
communication  between  maritime,  at  the 
bottom  Of  this  structure,  and  the  Assistant 
^  n^f  •  ^'^dersecretary.  Secretary.^d 
^uh^  ^vf  ^^'^^'^t  l»l«nself.  at  the  top? 
Neither  the  chart,  the  Transportation  Mes- 
sage  nor  the  proposed  legislation  makes  this 
cic&r. 

Nor  do  either  the  Transportation  Message 
or  proposed  legislation  make  clear  a  number 
Of  other  matters.  The  President  stated  In 
his  Transportation  Message  that  the  proposed 
department  would  embrace  the  Maritime 
Administration,  but  there  is  no  clear  Indi- 
cation in  either  the  message  or  the  leglsia- 
Uon  as  to  how  the  Maritime  Administration 
Will  be  constituted,  what  policies  it  will  pro- 
mote, or  how  much  Independence  it  will  have 
In  the  promotion  of  these  policies 

Certainly,  with  regard  to  policy,  all  of 
our  past  experience  has  taught  us  that  when- 
ever jurisdiction  over  maritime  affairs  has 
been  delegated  to  Federal  departments  or 
agencies  whose  primary  concern  has  not 
^«Hn  i!  ™"£,*^a"t  marine,  the  merchant 
whtrh ^h*^w"K"'?■  «"'"^"i  «t  the  nation 
which  should  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  con- 
U-lbutlons  which  the  merchant  marine  can 
make  to  its  commerce  and  secruity 

This  has  been  true  whenever  maritime  af- 
fairs have  been  m  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense the  Department  of  State  or  other  Fed- 
eral Departments  and  agencies.     It  Is  true  In 

irtt,?"? f°l/"^^""'=''-  '"  ^'^'^'^  the  Maritime 
Administration  occupies  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion within  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  It  would 
^!«^^     .^^'^^^^P^^^^'^t  °^  Transportation. 

Trtri,..^  /^m'^""  *^*  '°^^  «^  th«  Maritime 
Adm  mstrauon  is  not  cleariy  defined,  nor  are 
the  lines  of  responsibility  clearly  drawn 

In  light  of  this  we  feel  very  stronelv  that 
maritime  would  be  completely  swaUowed  up 
within  the  mammoth,  complex  structure  of 
the  proposed  department,  that  maritime  con- 
.n  o  k"""  '^  ^^  shunted  aside  or  pigeonholed 
In  a  bureaucratic  web.  and  that  no  proper 

Inf.'r^t"**"^^^''"""*  ^  Klven  to  maritlme's 
interests  which  in  many  respects  are  far 
different  from  those  of  other  forms  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  merchant  marine,  It  must  always  be 
remembered,  differs  from  other  modes  of 
transportatlon-except  possibly  the  alrifnes— 
m  that  its  operations  are  international  in 
^oSr  ?,  **"^*'  "^  ^  «  political  instru- 

ment, as  well  as  an  economic  Instrument  and 

o"  k"^V"J?^"'^  °^  ^^^  national  defense,  and 
«h=!!»  r  ^^!  '■°'*'  '""^^  "«  ^^en  its  full 
^^  J  Of  consideration  in  the  determination 

If  r^.^rm  £°1'^''  *'''*   ^^'^  administration 

of  maritime  affairs, 

nol?«t^^^  proposed  Department  of  TYans- 
fnT«  ,  .K  '^^  "trongly  feel,  none  of  these 
thl.t  f  n*""  °?"^*'«'^t  marine  would  be  given 
their  full  and  proper  consideration,  and  nel- 
rTrfJ  !.  ^?*  interests  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine nor  the  nation  would  be  served. 

The  merchant  marine,  we  believe,  would 
^IL^  /,^.  "*'*'*'■  '^^"^''^  ^or  survival  and 
tiZ^f  "i^^""^  ^"«  "«''"  tJ^"  JurisdTc- 

was^^S.f^^'"^  "«^"^y  ^''°«''  sole  concern 
was  maritime. 

nf^o^/  the  Maritime  Administration  In  the 

J^i^  M  Jf.*^*  °^  Transportation  and  urge  that 

from  ^    ,5,"*    Administration    be    r^ov^ 

es?^i  «h»H    P*'^''°*  °^  Commerce  and  re- 

ant^ni.,^       ^  ""^  ^''""'y  independent  and 

r,i^ah?^  "^.  ^*°*=y-  *'*'*  '°  **»»«  position, 
I  might  note,  we  are  not  only  being  sun- 

Snl^s  bL^f'^.*'^^^  t^nspoftaZn 
endZ;^  I  "y  ""**  "**'«  AFL-CIO  which 
^ritT^.  ^^^  .'='?'''=*'P*  "^  ■«  independent 
2^  u^n.^^^f*"*™""'*  '°  Resolution  No. 
217  unanimously  adopted  at  the  AFL-CIO 

01  last  year,  and  appended  as  Exhibit  No.  2. 
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Our  reasons  for  favoring  an  Indeoendent 

r  JC^^?-   "-*'-'    AdmfniKL"n* 

r,^\'^^J^^^^^  Administration  now  has 
Slth  ot^''''^''*  P°*"  ^»<1  '""^t  competo 
J^^ J^  1  programs  administered  by  the 
Departaient  of  Commerce.     Thus    the  Mer! 

erirli^f !  '"''  °'  ^»36  has  not  i,Jfn  p^op. 
eriy  administered  and  the  Inevitable  result 

^.^nt^'^''  ^^"^  "^'"^^  °'  ">«  American  mer- 

sTtuatlon  ''"^"°"  "°"^^  ^°'  -1^^  this 

2.  The  creation  of  an  Independent  ac^nr-v 
to  administer  this  country's  mw-mmf?rwl 
would  rocus  greater  attention  o^ou^de^ay! 
i?f  ,?r*-  '"'''  *h«  Ultimate  objective  of  re- 
U^f^l^  l""^  '"'^""'■y  ""'^  enabUng  the 
«i^  ^^^^  ^  ™«t  'ts  foreign  commerce 
^hn?,'"*  '^^^^'^  commitments  pursuant  to 

Act  ri736"*  '°""  ''^  '""^  "-'^'^-^  **-'- 

3.  'Hie  present  structure  of  the  aeencv 
constitutes  an  Inconsistency  in  government 
organization  since,  whereas  the  pfderaiTvia- 
tlon  Act  of  1958  created  the  FederarAvlation 
avTauJn  '?,!;''  ^'''"^  independent  smus  to 
mer.i=^V  ^^  promotional  activities  of  the 
^AT  l";'.!""^"''  ^'^^  ^  administration 
?hP  tL'"'^"*''  program-were  buried  wio^im 
the  Department  of  Commerce  by  ReorRani- 
zatlon  Plan  No.  7  of  1961.  Also  8u& 
Ire  „i°,"f  °L  ^^^  <^*'"  Aeronautics  B^rd 
mir  /l^  included  m  the  new  Depart- 
ed ?.  ^*.?'P°''^"°'^  ""t  t»>«  maritime 
subsidy  functions  will  be  Included 

v.hJ^*  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vided for  a  five-man  Independent  Maritime 
de^^iur.H*"  ^'  appointed  by  the  PreTi! 
dent  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  The 
^nnT'f!i°°  functioned  independently  and 
conducted  a  survey  which  resulted  in  a  lone- 
range  program  of  shipbuilding  designed  to 

npH^^  'rT"  ^°°  """^  «^'P«  °^^'  a  ten^ear 
period.     It   was   during   this   time  that  "the 

r.«~  ''?*  '^^^^  ^^^  designed  for  the  car- 
riage of  cargo,  and  the  passenger  liner  S  S 

sl^^'^^.T*"  ^".li*-  °"'*°8  the  Commis- 
sion 8  existence,  between   1936  and  1950    an 

maHnr?.*^v  ^J'^'^Kthening  of  our  merc.>iant 
marine  took  place. 

6.  The  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  cannot 
now  function  independent^  as  In^nSed  by 
the  Act  of  1936  since  its  decisions  are  sub- 

of  r^,.,^  ''''  \°'*  ^^'^°  ^y  the  Secretarv 
of  Commerce.  An  independent  maritime 
^nrMoV-T  ***  a  «U-onger  and  more  Independ- 
cuJelh'eLe'^ns"""'"^  ^"""^^  ''""'^  -'^  ^° 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  some  11  dif- 
^It"  *u  "L^"''*  already  been  Introduced  to 
make  the  Maritime  Administration  an  Inde? 
J^^.  'J  ♦t^^'^'y'  ""t  while  we  favor  the  in- 
tent of  these  bills,  we  do  not  feel  that  any 
of  them  would  provide  us  with  the  type  of 
independent  Maritime  Administration  which 
we  really  need.  This  is  particulariy  tr^el^- 
cause  none  Of  the  bills  separate  the  quaM- 

idr^t*,  f""^*''^, '"°'=*'°'"  °'  tl^e  Maritime 
admin/.tr?H  ''/'■°'^.P"'*''y  promotional  and 
administrative  functions  and  it  is  our  strong 
feeling  that  the  Interests  of  the  marlUmf 
industry  would  best  be  served  by  giving  In! 
dependence  to  the  Maritime  Subsidy  B^ard 

froT^'nfhi"%°^  separating  subsidy  functions 
from  other  functions  has  already  been  rec- 

CAB^h/'l^'''^'  "^"-^  '"  the  c^of  'he 
ftr^.r^  ^.''^  ^"'"  J"^t  clted-and  It  U  our 
lll^  5'^"''^  ***'**  •"'^'•ly  determinations 
are  so  important  to  the  maritime  Industry 

f^  ti^i'T*/^^  ^^^  *h«  responsibility 
luLi^ftLl'*'*"^"*"°'"  «h°"'d  be  abso- 
y^^^  /^  *°  ^^^  *^«^  decisions  on  the 
1^1^.°^  !^'  '""'*«  "'  **>«  <="«■  Without  re- 

ir.%r.C7.  ThT  So^-b?  -^^t^Z 
sTd'Ttir  "^"^  "*  ^""'^''^  ^^  ''*^-  -- 

Por  this  reason,  we  have  drafted  our  own 
mfi^!?  legislation  calling  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  Federal   Maritime 
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Agency,  and  a  copy  of  thl«  proposed  WU  U 
appended  as  Exhibit  No.  3. 

The  manner  In  which  our  proposed  bin 
would  alter  existing  legislation  Is  shown  In 
Exhibit  No.  4. 

As  can  be  seen  from  a  study  of  these  two 
exhibits,  our  proposed  bill  would  not  only 
establish  an  Independent  and  autonomous 
Federal  MarttUne  Agency,  but  within  that 
agency  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  would 
be  a  relatively  independent  body  composed 
of  the  Maritime  Administrator  and  two  other 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  Board  would  have  complete  and  flnal 
authority  to  pass  upon  all  matters  related  to 
construction  and  operating  subsidies,  and 
the  afllnnatlve  votes  of  any  two  members  of 
the  Botutl  would  be  sufficient  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  matter  which  comes  before  It. 
No  single  Board  member,  including  the  Marl- 
time  Administrator.  In  other  words,  would 
have  the  power  to  override  the  decisions  of 
the  other  two  Board  members,  nor  would  any 
other  oacl&l. 

The  Maritime  Administrator  would  also  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  he  would  be 
appointed  wltto  due  regard  for  his  fltness  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  the  powers  and 
duties  vested  In  and  Imposed  upon  him  by 
the  bUl.  Previous  employment  by  or  previ- 
ous pecuniary"  Interest  in  any  business  or 
union  associated  with  the  maritime  Indus- 
try would  not  constitute  a  bar  to  appoint- 
ment as  Administrator.  A  Deputy  Maritime 
Administrator,  appointed  by  the  Administra- 
tor under  the  cla««ined  clvU  service,  is  also 
provided  for  by  our  bill.  The  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator would  at  no  time  sit  as  a  mem- 
ber or  acting  member  of  the  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board. 

Thus.  OUT  bill  would  solve  four  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  now  confronting  the  pres- 
ent Blarltlme  Administration  within  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce: 

1.  It  would  establish  a  completely  Inde- 
pendent and  autonomous  Federal  Maritime 
Administration. 

3.  It  would  establish  a  strong  and  Inde- 
pendent Maritime  Subsidy  Board  within  the 
Maritime  Administration,  whose  rulings 
would  not  be  subject  to  veto  by  another 
agency  or  higher  official. 

3.  By  estatdlshlng  such  a  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Bosxd,  It  would  separate  within  the 
Maritime  Administration  quasl-Judlclal  sub- 
sidy matters  from  purely  administrative  and 
promotional  matters.  Yet  a  close  Ualsoa 
between  the  two  functions  would  be  main- 
tained because  the  Maritime  Administrator 
would  be  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

4.  It  would  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
a  strong  Maritime  Administrator  whd  oould 
devote  a  eood  portion  of  his  time  to  pro- 
moting tnt  merchant  marine.  Previous  ex- 
perience in  the  Industry,  either  management 
or  business  experience,  would  not  be  a  bar 
to  his  appointment  as  Administrator,  and 
such  experience  could  be  considered  as  an 
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Exhibit  No.  3 

AMEBICAN    MeHCHANT    KtABINB    AND    MARmMB 

Polict:  ResonjTioN  No.  217 
(Text  of  American  Merchant  Marine  &  Bvlart- 
time  policy  adopted  by  APL-CIO  convention) 
Whereas,  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
sets  forth  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  shall  have  an  American-flag 
merchant  fleet  capable  of  carrying  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  waterborne  commerce 
and  of  serving  as  a  naval  or  military  auxiliary 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

Whereas.  Despite  the  intent  of  the  1936 
Act,  our  American-flag  merchant  marine  has 
continued  to  decline  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  ships.  In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  our 
cargoes  carried  by  these  vessels,  and  In  terms 
of  Job  opportunities  for  merchant  seamen, 
shipbuilders  and  other  workers  in  the  mari- 
time Industry.  As  a  result,  the  American 
merchant  marine  today  cannot  meet  the  cri- 
teria of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act;  It  Is  not 
adequate  to  fulfill  Its  responsibilities  as  an 
arm  of  our  national  defense,  a  factor  In  our 
economy  or  as  a  productive  symt>ol  of  Amer- 
ica's position  of  world  leadership. 

Whereas,  This  Is  being  most  strliangly 
demonstrated  In  the  current  Viet  Nam  emer- 
gency In  which,  as  a  result  of  Increased  ship- 
ping needs,  our  Govertunent  has  turned  to 
foreign  flag  ships,  not  only  to  fulfill  Its  com- 
mercial commitments,  but  to  carry  military 
cargoes  as  well. 

Whereas,  The  decline  of  the  American  flag 
fleet  has  taken  place  largely  because  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernent  have  failed  to  Implement 
the  Congressional  mandate  set  forth  In  the 
1936  Act,  and  because  budgetary  expedien- 
cies, rather  than  national  need,  have  been 
allowed  to  dominate   maritime  programs. 

Whereas,  The  Soviet  Union  meanwhile-^ 
recognizing  the  Importance  of  a  strong  mer- 
chant marine  to  Its  economic,  political  and 
strategic  objectives — has  been  moving  rapidly 
to  control  the  oceans  and  trade  routes  of 
the  world,  and  within  a  few  years  Is  expected 
to  surpass  the  United  States  as  a  maritime 
power  In  all  areas — passenger  liners,  freight- 
ers,   dry    bulk    carriers   and    tankers. 

Whereas,  To  meet  this  crisis  In  U.S.  marl- 
time,  and  to  assure  that  this  nation  will 
have  an  adequate  merchant  marine,  the 
President's  Maritime  Advisory  Committee — 
consisting  of  representatives  of  labor,  man- 
agement and  the  public — has  proposed  a  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  our  merchant  marine. 
Meanwhile,  however,  a  so-called  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  report,  prepared  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  same  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  which  have  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  decline  of  our  fleet  Is  being 
circulated. 

Whareas,  The  Task  Force  Report  outlines 
a  procram  which  is  based  primarily  on  budg- 
•tary  ooosideratlona,  calls  for  a  restriction 
of  our  merchant  marine,  and  the  elimina- 
tion ot  major  existing  safeguards  at  Ameri- 
can flag  shipping  and  shipbuilding.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  report  have  given  strong 
CTldencs  that  they  will  attempt  to  have  their 
Tlews  adopted  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gTBBB  as  the  new  national  maritime  program 
which  the  Preatdwit  has  indicated  he  will 
mwiMMitma    probably  aoms  time  early  next 


ReioJved.  the  AFL-CIO  reafllrms  its  sup- 
port o*  a  strong  VS.  flag  merchant  marine, 
citizen-owned,  citizen-manned  and  Amerl- 
can-bullt,  adequate  to  the  needs  of  our  coun- 
try in  peace  and  in  defense  emergencies  and, 
therefore : 

1.  Endorses  the  report  of  the  President's 
Maritime  Advisory  Committee,  calling  for  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  American  flag 
merchant  fleet. 

2.  Condemns  the  report  of  the  Interagency 
Maritime  Task  Force  as  dictated  only  by 
shortsighted  budgetary  considerations  and 
Inadequate  to  the  national  need. 

3.  Calls  for  a  Congressional  investigation 
to  determine  the  actual  state  of  readiness  of 
the  U.S.  naval  and  merchant  fleets. 

4.  Calls  for  continued  efforts  to  alert  Con- 
gress to  the  Soviet  maritime  menace  and  to 
obtain  revltallzatlon  of  the  American-flag 
fleet  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  meet  this 
threat. 

5.  Calls  upon  the  State  Department  to  re- 
evaluate Its  position  and  support  legislation 
to  bar  from  U.S.  commerce  foreign-flag 
vessels  which  have  been  trading  with  North 
Viet  Nam. 

6.  Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  resist  and  reject  pressures  to  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  at  least  50%  of 
the  wheat  and  other  grains  sold  to  the  So- 
viet nations  be  carried  In  American-flag  ships 
and  to  assure  strict  enforcement  of  all  cargo 
preference  requirements. 

7.  Calls  upon  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reject  any  "BvUlt  Abroad"  philosophy 
regarding  the  building  of  American-flag  mer- 
chant vessels  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
regulations  designed  to  safeguard  American- 
flag.  Amerlcan-buUt  shipping. 

8.  Supports  a  naval  construction  program 
In  U.p.  shipyards  to  assure  our  continued 
superiority  as  the  world's  leading  naval 
power. 

9.  Calls  for  legislation  to  extend  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  NUIB  to  cover  the  crews  of 
runaway-flag  vessels  In  American  commerce. 

10.  Calls  for  continued  efforts  to  alert  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting the  passengers  and  crews  from  haz- 
ardous conditions  such  as  existed  on  the 
Ill-fated  Yarmouth  Castle  and  calls  on  Con- 
gress to  enact  pending  legislation  to  reserve 
cruise  operations  out  of  U.S.  ports  to  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels,  vmless  unavailable,  and  to 
regulate  any  participation  of  foreign-flag 
vessels  in  these  trades  by  requiring  them  to 
comply  with  US.  safety  standards. 

11.  Calls  upon  Congress  and  the  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
enact  and  Implement  such  measures  as  will 
restore  the  domestic  merchant  fleet,  includ- 
ing those  vessels  In  the  ccnstwlse  and  Inter- 
coastal  trades,  on  the  Qreat  Lakes,  and  on 
our  rivers  and  Inland  waterways  and  re- 
affirm our  opposition  to  any  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  protection  afforded  to  domestic 
shipping  by  the  Jones  Act. 

12.  Supports  legislation  presently  pending 
in  Congress  to  protect  our  fishing  Industry, 
by  extending  our  present  territorial  limits 
from  the  present  three  miles  to  twelve  miles. 

13.  Urges  the  Government  to  exert  Its  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  early  ratlflcation  by 
such  nations  as  are  necessary  to  put  into 
full  force  and  effect  the  Convention  on  Fish- 
ing and  Conserving  the  Living  Resources  of 
the  High  Seas,  as  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea, 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  February  4,  to 
April  27.  1958. 

14.  Calls  for  introduction  In  Congress  of' 
legislation  to  increase  U.S.  carriage  of  our 
waterborne  foreign  commerce  to  the  level 
called  for  by  the  Maritime  Advisory  Com- 
mittee and  support  the  building  in  U.S. 
yards  of  an  adequate  number  of  vessels  to 
achieve  this  purpose. 

15.  Affirms  our  opposition  to  ninaway  flag 
operations  and  calls  for  the  complete  scrap- 
ping of  the  so-called  "effective  control"  con- 
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cept,  and  any  policies  placing  reliance  on 
foreign  flag  ships  for  the  vessel  strength 
essential  to  U.S.  defense  and  economic  re- 
quirements. 

16.  Supports  moves  to  re-establish  the 
Maritime  Administration  as  an  Independent 
agency,  outside  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  to  centralize  the  administration 
of  the  cargo  preference  laws  In  the  Maritime 
Administration. 

17.  Supporu  members  of  Congress  who 
favor  a  stronger  merchant  marine  and  calls 
upon  the  Committee  on  Political  Education 
of  the  APL-CIO  to  cooperate  In  this  en- 
deavor by  Including  votes  on  maritime  Issues 
in  their  standards  for  determining  support 
or  opposition  to  Congressional  candidates, 
and  to  urge  the  cooperation  of  local,  central! 
and  state  bodies,  as  well  as  the  various  AFL- 
CIO  departments,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
objective, 

ExKiBrr  No.  3 
A   bill   to  amend   title   11   of   the  Merchant 
Marine   Act.    1936,    to   create   the   Federal 
Maritime   Administration,   Maritime   Sub- 
sidy Board,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress  assembled.   That  was 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Federal  Maritime 
Act  of  1966". 

Sec.  2.  Section  201  of  title  n  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Administration,  hereafter  in  this  chap- 
ter referred  to  as  the  'Administration-,  which 
Shall  be  an  Independent  agency  not  under 
any  other  department,  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  under  the  authority  of  the  head 
of  any  such  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality. 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration  a  Federal  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compen- 
Mtlon  at  the  rate  of  »28,500  per  annum.  The 
Administrator  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  all  powers  and  the  discharge  of 
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all  duties  of  the  Agency,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception described  in  Section  (3)  of  this  Act. 
In  the  exercise  of  his  duties  and  the  dis- 
charge of  hU  responslblUtles  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  submit  his  decisions  for  the 
approval  of,  nor  be  bound  by  the  decisions  or 
recommendations  by  any  committee,  board 
or  other  organization  created  by  ExecuMve 
order. 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  appointed 
with  due  regard  for  his  fitness  for  the  effi- 
cient discharge  of  the  powers  and  duties 
vested  in  and  Imposed  upon  him  by  this 
chapter.  Previous  employment  by  or  pre- 
vious pecuniary  Interest  in  any  business  or 
union  associated  with  the  maritime  Industry 
shall  not  constitute  a  bar  to  appointment  as 
Administrator. 

"(c)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Administration — 

"  ( 1 )  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce conferred  upon  him  by  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  21  of  1950  and  confirmed  as 
being  vested  In  him  by  section  202(a)  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961. 

"(2)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transferred  to  him  by  section  202 
(b)  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  7  of 
1961,  except  as  hereunder  provided. 

(3)  There  shall  be  In  the  Administration 
a  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Administrator  under  the 
classified  civil  service  and  who  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe^ The  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator 
shall  be  Acting  Maritime  Administrator  dur- 
ing the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Such  Deputy  Administrator  shall  at 
no  time  sit  as  a  member  or  acting  member 
of  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board. 

»,^^?;^'  ',?'  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Maritime  Subsidy  Board,  referred  to  in  this 
chapter  as  the  Board.  The  Board  shall 
have  complete  and  flnal  authority  to  pass 
upon  all  matters  related  to  construction 
differential  and  operating  differential  sub- 
sidy. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Board — 

"(1)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  transferred  to  him  under  section 
105  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (6)  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  21  of  1950  and  confirmed  as  being 
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vested  In  him  by  section  202(b)   of  Reorea- 
nlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961 

(c)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of-  (1) 
the  Federal  Maritime  Administrator.  '  who 
shall  serve  as  chairman;  (2)  two  members 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  who  shall  receive  compensaUon  at  the 
rate  of  $28,000  per  annum.  Of  the  members 
appointed  under  (2),  one  shaU  be  appointed 
for  a  term  expiring  on  June  30.  1970.  and 
one  for  a  term  expiring  on  June  30  1971 
Their  successors  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  five  years  except  that  any  person  chosen 
to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  of  the 
Board  whom  he  succeeds. 

(d)  A  vacancy  in  the  Board,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  two  members  In  office  shall 
not  Impair  the  power  of  the  Board  to  execute 
Its  functions.  Any  two  of  the  members  of 
the  Board  shall  constitute  a  quortun  for  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Board 
and  affirmative  votes  of  any  two  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  dis- 
position of  any  matter  which  may  come  be- 
fore  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  and  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be 
made  available.  In  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Administration  and  Maritime  Subsidy  Board 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  determines  nec- 
essary, shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Maritime  Administration  and  Maritime  Sub- 
sidy Board. 

Sec.  5.  Sections  201,  203,  and  204  of  part 
n  of  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  21  of 
1950,  and  part  U  and  section  303(c)  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961  are 
hereby  superseded  by  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  or  any  of  the 
amendments  made  by  thU  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  (1)  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  established  by  part  I  of  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  7  of  1961  or  (2) 
any  of  the  functions  of  such  commission. 

Sec.  7.  This  Act,  and  the  amendmenU 
made  by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  enactment. 
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BILL    PROPOSED    BY    XTNIONS 

1.  Federal  Maritime  Administration 

A.  Autonomous  agency  (Sec.  2(8) ) 

B.  Not  under  outside  Jurisdiction  (Sec.  2(a) ) 

2.  Federal  Maritime  Administrator 

A.  Head  of  Federal  Maritime  Administration   (Sec.  2(b)(1)) 

Senati'"'^'"*^  ^^  President,  by  and  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 

C.  Salary— $28,500  per  annum  (Sec.  2(b)  (1) ) 

D.  Responsible  for  exercise  of  aU  powers  (Sec.  2(b)(1))  and  dls- 

nnT,f^»f  f"'  •*"""  °'  ^^  Administration  except  those  c^SeS^ 
on  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  (Sec.  2(b)  (1) )  conien-ed 

tin^c!?,'''''  J^Jif^^it-not  bound  by  the  decisions  or  recommenda- 
tions of  any  other  group.     (Sec.  2(b)(1))  'cv-ojiunenaa 

P.  U.S.  citizen  (Sec.  2(2)) 

ln?,;«!X*l°'^f  ^'"Pi°y™*"t  ^y  O'  pecuniary  Interest  In  the  maritime 
industry  shall  not  bar  appointment  (Sec.  2(2) )  "triiime 

3.  Functions  of  the  F.M.  AdminUtrator 

A.  All  functions  of  the  Maritime  Administration  now  under  the 
U  "^  mn1^?n^  °'  Conunerce  are  transferred  to  the  F.M.  K.iJlTZ^^ 
^cX:!,lTZnm'''''  ^"°"^'''  "^^""^  "commendations 
ad^.^^"*"*?''  Administrator  will  have  ultimate  authority  over  all 
admin  strauve  functions  related  to  the  assembling  of  facto  and 
statistics  necessary  to  enable  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  to  J^ 
sider  and  act  upon  applications  for  construction  and  operating 
differential  subsidy  (Sec.  2(c)  (2) )  operaiing 


PRESENT   LEGISLATION 

1.  MaHtime  Administration 
za5on^!^yi''^Stn^^^2^^''*  °'  "^"^''"^   '''''  ^-«-'- 

?.«rHfL?irsr  °'  ^^*-  °'  ^'^-^  '^'-  ^-  2°^) 

PlanSr2ar°tn^4"20u""'   ^'^»'^'^^^»"-    (1»«    Reorganization 

B.  Same  (#7,  Sec.  201) 

C.  Salary— $26,000  per  annum  (6  U.S.C.A.  2211(e)  (89)) 
(^:IZI^)  ""*'  ''""''  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

E.  Final  Judgment  vested  in  Secretary  of  Commerce  (#7,  Sec.  202) 
P.  No  citizenship  provision 

water^r.T  .^^l?i7   ^^^'^^   ^'   '^   °"clal    relationship   with 
water  carrier,  shipbuilder,  contractor,  or  otlier  firm    association    »r 

n'^°rT,at°ion"'^  '^°'"  *^'  ^^"°^*  AdmInlstLS^-,^:XTbii^ 
ness  relations  bar  appointment  (46  US.CA    1111(b)) 

S-  Functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

A.  Same  (#7.  Sec.  202(a)) 


B.  Same  (#7.  Sec.  20a(b) ) 
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Exhibit  No.  4 — Continued 
Comparison  of  Pmoposco  and  Pa«so*T  Lbcisiation:  Rx  Stattts  or  Maritimi  Administration — Continued 


Bttx  proposVd  bt  unions 

4.  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator 

A.  Appointed    by    the    Admin Utra tor    under    the    claaelfled    civil 

service  (Sec.  3(3) ) 

B.  Performs  duUea  prescribed  by  the  Administrator   (Sec.  2(3)) 

C.  Acting  Administrator  during  absence  or  disability  ot  Admin- 
istrator (Sec.  2(3)  ) 

D.  May  at  no  time  sit  as  member  or  acting  member  of  Maritime 
Subsidy  Board  (Sec.  2(3) ) 

5.  Maritime  Subsidy  Board 

A.  Final   authority   to  act  oh   all   construction  and  operational 
differential  subsidy  applications  (Sec.  3(a) ) 

1.  Administers  all  phases  of  subsidy  program  now  under  control 
of  Secretary  of  Commerce  ( Sec.  3(b)(1)) 

B.  Three  member  board 

1.  PJ€.  Administrator-Chairman.  Two  othw  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Senate  (Sec.  3(c) ) 

a.  One  member  with  term  expiring  June  30,  1970;  second  member's 
term  expiring  June  30,  1971  (Sec.  3(c)) 

b.  Thereafter  appointments  shall  be  made  for  a  five  (5)  year 
term.  Vacancies  wUl  be  filled  only  for  the  length  of  unexpired  term. 
(Sec.3  (c)  A(d)) 

2.  Two  members  needed  for  quorum  (Sec.  3(d) ) 

3.  Salary — $28,000  per  annum  (Sec.  3(c) ) 

4.  Concurring  votes  of  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  for  disposi- 
tion of  any  matter  which  may  come  before  the  Board  (Sec.  3(d)) 

«.  Federal  Maritime  Administration 

A.  tJltlmate  ctmtrol  over  funds  allocated  for  Its  operations  (Sec.  4) 


PRESKNT  LBCISLATION 

4.  Deputy  Maritime  Administrator 

A.  Appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  consultation 
with  the  Maritime  Administrator,  under  the  classified  civil  service 
(#21,  Sec.  203) 

B.  Same  (#21/Sec.  303) 

C.  Same  (#31,  Sec.  303) 

D.  Permanent  member  of  the  Maritime  Subsidy  Board  (U.S.  Dept. 
of  Commerce,  D.O.  117,  Sec.  2(02),  AprU  9,  1963) 

5.  Maritime  Subsidy-Board 

A.  Pinal  decision  and  review  of  Maritime  Subsidy  Board's  actions 
vested  In  Undersecretary  of  Commerce  for  Transportation  (D.O. 
117,  Amendment2,  Sec.  7,  Nov.  5, 1965) 

1.  Administers  all  phases  of  subsidy  program  subject  to  above — 
does  not  have  final  decision  (DO.  117,  Sec.  4) 

B.  Three  member  board 

1.  Maritime  AdmlnlBtratorrChalrman,  Deputy  Administrator  and 
General  Coiinsel  (PO.  117,  Amendment  1,  Sec.  2(.02),  June  25.  1962) 

a.  No  provision  for  length  of  term 

b.  Vacancy,  absence  or  disability  of  member  filled  by  Comptroller, 
as  acting  member  (D.O.  117,  Amendment  1,  Sec.  2  (.02)) 

2.  Same. 

3.  Salary — not  specified — have  G.S.  civil  service  ratings 

4.  Same  (DO.  117,  Sec.  2 (.02)) 

6.  Maritime  Administration  ' 

A.  Ultimate  control  over  funds  vested  In  Sec.  of  Commerce,  who 
may  transfer  such  funds  to  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  (#7,  Sec.  303(c) ) 


The  100th  AnuTertary  of  Prospect  Park 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF    NKW    YORK 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day will  mark  the  100th  year  of  Prospect 
Park — one  of  New  York  State's  most 
popular.  The  pcu-k's  history  is  a  fasci- 
nating one — the  develoiwnent  of  which 
was  hindered  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Despite  postponements  in  the 
growth  and  be^utiflcatlon  of  .the  land, 
•    Prospect  Park  was  completed  in  1871. 

Today  as  those  of  us  celebrating  the 
centennial  look  back  over  the  history  of 
the  park,  we  also  look  forward  because 
Prospect  PailE  Is  still  growing. 

The  park  will  undergo  a  series  of  im- 
provements beginning  next  month. 

I  would  like  to  present  for  all  my  col- 
leagues and  particularly  my  fellow  New 
Yorkers  the  following  article  by  Sam 
Rubensteln  which  appeared  in  the  Her- 
ald Tribune  capsuling  the  history  of 
Prospect  Park  and  outlining  the  im- 
provement program  soon  to  be  put.  into 

action: 

(By  Sam  Rubensteln) 

Prospect  Park  Is  100  year*  old  this  year, 
and  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  plans  to  observe 
the  centennial  In  a  truly  fitting  fashion. 

An  execuUve  committee  of  29  dUUngulahed 
men  and  women,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Robert  E.  Blum,  philanthropist  and  business 
executive.  Is  working  on  plans  for  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  to  be  held  Sunday.  May 
39 — Just  100  years  after  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
accepted  plans  for  development  of  the  53A- 
•cre  ptkTk. 


The  site  for  Prospect  Park  was  purchased 
In  1859  from  the  Litchfield  estate  for  »4  mil- 
lion, and  In  1860,  Just  as  the  ClvU  War  began, 
the  State  Legislature  passed  an  act  author- 
izing creation  o^  the  park.  James  S.  T. 
Stranahan  was  nasied  president  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  a  position  he  held  untU 
1882.  Lt.  (later  Gen.)  Egbert  L.  Viele,  an 
engineer  associated  with  Olmstead  and  Vauz. 
the  landscape  artists  who  designed  Central 
Park  In  Manhattan,  was  retained  to  lay  out 
Prospect  Park. 

However,  because  of  the  ClvU  War  the  work 
was  delayed  and  It  w'asn't  until  1866  that  the 
city  of  Brooklyn  accepted  the  park  plans. 
Much  work  still  had  to  be  done  and  It  was 
not  until  1871  that  the  park  was  completed. 

Six  of  nine  planned  Improvements  for 
Prosoect  Park  wlU  begin  next  month,  accord- 
ing to  Borough  President  Abe  Stark,  and  the 
other  three  will  be  started  in  March.  Total 
estimated  cost  of  the  Improvements  Is  93 
million. 

Included  in  the  first  group  Is  the  Chil- 
dren's Parm,  to  be  built  In  the  Prospect  Park 
Zoo  area.  It  contains  a  barn,  a  silo  with  an 
observation  deck,  a  tree  house,  a  pond 
spanned  by  a  covered  bridge,  a  poultry  house, 
various  animal  shelters  and  a  ring  In  which 
children  may  pet  baby  animals.  The  Chil- 
dren's Parm  U  a  gift  to  the  city  by  Al»%ham 
ti  Straus,  which  last  year  marked  Its  own 
centennial. 

Designed  by  Edward  Coe  Embury,  who  cre- 
ated the  Lehman  Chllden's  Zoo  In  Central 
Park,  the  Children's  Parm  will  be  built  and 
maintained  by  the  Parks  Department.  A  &  S 
has  agreed  to  stock  the  farm  with  animals 
and  fowl. 

Other  projects  to  be  started  next  month 
and  due  for  completion  by  sxunmer  are: 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  the  Vale  of  Cswhmere 
and  the  Rose  Garden.  The  Vale  of  Cashmere 
was  once  a  noted  beauty  spiot  of  the  park, 
a  bower  of  leafy  elegance  with  an  attractive 
fountain.  In  recent  years  th*  are*  has  been 
neglected,  the  fountain  Is  In  disuse  and  the 
former  ornamental  balustrades  have  been  re- 
placed by  an  Iron  fence.  Plans  call  for  re- 
storing the  Vale  of  Cashmere  to  Its  former 
•lory. 


2.  Sprucing  up  the  area  east  of  the  West 
Drive,  between  Flatbush  Ave.  and  Seventh 
St. 

3.  A  face-UfUng  for  the  Zoo  area. 

4.  RehablUtating  the  Parks  Department 
maintenance  buildings. 

5.  RebiUldlng  the  wall  of  Prospect  Park 
Lake. 

Projects  to  get  under  way  in  March  are: 

1.  Rehabilitation  of  the  boathouse. 

3.  Sprucing  up  of  the  Lltchflel'd  Mansion, 
once  the  home  of  the  family  that  owned  the 
land  where  the  park  was  established,  and 
now  the  Brooklyn  headquarters  of  the  Parks 
Department.    — 

3.  Building  of  a  comfort  station  near  the 
Platbush-Ocean  Aves.  Junction. 

The  battle  to  restore  Prospect  Park  to  Its 
one-time  role  as  one  of  the  nation's  leading 
beauty  and  recreation  centers  was  started 
about  a  year  ago  by  civic  leaders,  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  Borough  President  Stark. 
Among  those  active  In  the  campaign  were 
Marianne  Moore.  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet, 
then  Parks  Commissioner  Newbold  Morris, 
Brooklyn  Heights  historians  Maud  Esther 
Dllllard  and  Clay  Lancaster,  Christopher 
Tunnard,  Yale  professor  of  city  planning,  and 
many  others. 

These,  along  with  11-year-old  Debra  Bostic, 
a  Brooklyn  school  girl,  went  to  City  Hall  on 
Feb.  33  last  year  to  plead  for  funds  for  the 
park's  rehablUtoOon.  It  was  the  first  day 
of  public  hearings  on  the  1965-'66  capital 
budget  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
City  Council  Finance  Committee. 

Robert  M.  Makla,  a  trustee  of  the  Park 
Slope  Civic  Council  and  chief  coordinator  of 
the  campaign  to  rehabilitate  the  park,  spoke 
for  the  group.  He  urged  that  funds  be  pro- 
vided so  that  planning  could  be  started  im- 
mediately to  have  the  improvements  made  In 
time  for  the  park's  centennial  this  year. 

The  city  finally  agreed  to  allot  the  funds 
and  Mr.  Stark's  office  after  a  survey  desig- 
nated nine  projects  to  be  started  early  thl» 
year. 

Mr.  Blum,  who  was  named  by  Mr.  Stark  to 

head  the  Centennial  Committee,  Is  the  son 

of  the   late  Edward   T.  Blum,   president   of 

,   Abraham  *  Straus  from  1930  to  1937.     Mr. 
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Blum,  who  has  been  active  for  many  years 
In  the  cultural  and  civic  life  of  Brooklyn 
selected  a  committee  of  dlsUngulsed  citizens' 
to  work  with  him.  He  named  as  chairmen  of 
subcommittees  Francis  P.  Christy  resident 
of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts' and  Sci- 
ences; John  P.  Heyke,  president,  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Co.;  John  C.  Hilly,  president 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Morris 
Klrsch,  president  of  Klrsch  Beverages  Inc. 
and  chairman  of  the  chamber's  public  rela- 
tions committee. 

Among  projects  being  considered  by  the 
Centennial  Committee  are:  Publication  of  a 
Prospect  Park  Handbook;  a  concert  sponsored 
by  the  Guggenheim  Foundation;  exhibits  by 
the  Brooklyn  Museimi  and  the  Brooklyn 
Public  Library;  erection  of  markers  along  the 
park's  Indian  trails;  a  photographic  contest- 
centennial  dinners;  a  parade  and  a  pageant. 

The  design  of  Prospect  Park  became  the 
model  for  many  city  parks  throughout  the 
country.  Some  of  America's  foremost  archi- 
tects, artists  and  sculptors  contributed  to  Ito 
adornment.  Including  Stanford  White,  Fred- 
erick MacMonnles,  John  H.  Duncan  Frank  J 
Helmle  and  Thomas  Eaklns. 

Many  Important  and  historic  monuments 
are  scattered  throughout  the  park.  One  of 
them  is  the  Maryland  Memorial  Monument 
commemorating  the  stand  of  400  Maryland 
soldiers  who  held  the  Hessians  at  bay  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  Gen.  George  Washington  and 
his  army  after  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  on 
Aug.  27,  1776. 

The  monument,  designed  by  Stanford 
White.  Is  a  tall  granite  shaft  erected  in  1895 
by  the  Maryland  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  to  honor  the  400  Mary- 
landers  who  were  wiped  out  during  the  rear- 
guard action  that  permitted  Washington  and 
the  main  body  of  his  troops  to  escape 

Another  attraction  of  the  park  is  the 
Lefferts  Homestead,  built  by  Lt  Peters  Lef- 
ferts  In  1777  to  replace  the  house  burned  by 
the  British.  It  was  presented  to  the  city 
in  1918  by  his  descendants  and  moved  to  the 
park  from  Its  original  location  at  563  Flat- 
.  bush  Ave. 

Prospect  Park  has  long  been  familiar  to 
residents  of  the  borough  but  this  year's  cen- 
tennial celebration  Is  expected  to  focus  on  It 
the  attention  of  residents  of  the  city's  other 
boroughs  and  restore  Its  popularity  as  one 
or  the  finest  parks  In  Greater  New  Tork 
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Maritime   Labor   Leader  Celebrates   Na- 
tional Maritime  Day— A  Few  Days  Early 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  REINECKE 

or    CALIPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUS^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursO^.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr 
Paul  Hall,  president  of  both  the  Sea- 
farers International  Union  and  the  AFL- 
CIO's  maritime  trades  department  cele- 
brated National  Maritime  Day  just  like 
everybody  else  did.  Although  he  started 
a  few  days  earlier  he  celebrated  like 
most  everybody  else  did.  He  outlined 
the  problems  which  beset  the  merchant 
marine  of  this  country,  and  he  sought  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  cloud  of  indecision 
which  surrounds  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. A  report  of  his  comments  be- 
fore the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee is  contained  in  the  May  19,  1966, 
Issue  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  whlcli 
follows: 


Fob  Lack  of  Am  for  Shipping:  Hall  Assails 
Administration 

Washington,  May  18.— Paul  Hall,  presi- 
dent of  both  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  and  the  AFU-CIO's  Maritime  Trades 
Department,  angrily  attacked  the  Adminis- 
tration today  for  allegedly  falling  to  support 
the  merchant  marine. 

He  singled  out  especially  Defense  Secretary 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  who  has  repeatedly  re- 
fused to  offer  further  national  security  sup- 
port for  more  merchant  marine  subsidies  or 
assistance.  Viet  Nam  has  "exposed  the  In- 
adequacy of  our  present  merchant  fleet,"  Mr 
Hall  told  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, and  unless  "we  can  batter  past"  Mr 
McNamara's  strongly-held  views  "we  will  live 
to  regret  It." 

VUIT   POLICIES 

"We  Americans  have  something  to  be 
afraid  of,"  Mr.  Hall  added.  If  the  present 
merchant  marine  Is  Indicative  of  the  results 
of  the  application  of  other  policies  of  the 
Administration  and  Mr.  McNamara  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Speaking  nonstop  for  some  two  hours  in 
his  colorful  and  graphic  style,  Mr.  Hall  cov- 
ered virtually  every  facet  of  the  maritime 
picture,  centering  on  a  detailed  attack  on  the 
government's  Interagency  maritime  task 
force  report. 

Nicholas  Johnson,  maritime  administrator 
and  long  a  target  of  maritime  labor  and 
management  attacks,  came  In  for  his  share 
from  Mr.  Hall  as  weU.  Some  of  the  Admin- 
istration's various  statistical  analysis  of  the 
merchant  fleet  and  what  should  be  done.  Mr 
Hall  said,  "were  not  true"  and  were  In  other 
cases  "Insolent  and  presumptuous."  The 
type  of  economics  various  Administration  fig- 
ures have  Indulged  In,  he  added,  have  been  an 
Insult  to  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Hall— to  be  followed  tomorrow  by 
Thomas  C.  Gleason,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  Association,  and  at 
future  hearings  by  Joseph  Curran,  president 
of  the  National  Maritime  Union,  Shipbuild- 
ers Council  of  America  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator—ticked  off  m  detail  the  con- 
trast between  the  Interagency  report  and  the 
Industry-labor-publlc  Maritime  Advisory 
Committee  (MAC)  which  SIU-MTD  sun- 
ports.  ^ 

"•  •  •  Our  studies  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee and  task  force  reports  have  convinced 
us  that  the  advisory  committee  recommen- 
dations would  result  In  a  larger  and  more 
effective  American  flag  merchant  marine 
while  the  task  force  proposals  would  have 
the  opposite  effect." 

Both  reports  were  at  the  White  House  to 
be  considered  when— and  if— a  new  ship- 
ping policy  Is  ever  formulated. 
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worst  Job  Of  any  Industry  in  making  the 
pubUc  aware  of  its  value  to  the  economy. 
Attach  upon  It  the  past  year  have  help«l 
bring  Its  usually-warring  factions  closer  to- 
gether. 

6.  Past  Deployment  Logistic  Ships— The 
costly  Navy  FDL  program  "doesn't  represent 
any  logic  at  all."  Better  to  put  the  money— 
roughly  estimated  at  $700  million  to  stlrt 
with— Into  building  active  commercial  mer- 
chant ships  which  would  be  working  earn- 
ing exchange  and  be  available  for  an  emer- 
gency. 

His  concluding  point  on  ISr.  McNamara 
was  that  he  did  not  quarrel  with  Mr  Mc- 
Namara's activity  as  an  administrator  and 
manager  of  fact  and  argumentr-"he  does  cut 

^^'i'i  ^^^  '*"^'"  alceir'-"my  criticism  is 
of  his  Judgment." 

The  shipping  Industry  has  been  upset— to 

no    avail— with   Mr.    McNamara    since    1962 

When  he  said  there  was  no  further  military 

Justification  for  subsidizing  construction  of 

huge  new  passenger  ships. 


The  48tli  Anniversary  of  ArmeniaB  Inde- 
pendence Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  ILLtNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26. 1966 


OTHEK    MATT^IS 

On  Other  maritime  matters,  Mr.  Hall  com- 
mented : 

1.  British  Seamen's  Strike— Another  ex- 
ample of  the  "danger"  of  U.S.  reliance  on 
foreign  shipping.  The  work  stoppage  "could 
conceivably  last  for  some  period  of  time  " 
He  said  Prime  Minister  Harold  WUson  head 
of  the  "alleged  Labor  Party,"  was  taking  a 
tough  line  against  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen  which  might  prolong  the  strike. 

2.  Bulk  Carriers— Development  of  a  fleet 
of  modern  bulk  carriers  under  U.S.  flag  was 
a  "must"  and  only  under  the  MAC  program 
was  It  possible.  ^ 

3.  Viet  Nam  Congestion— "Nothing  has 
has  been  done  to  correct"  the  basic  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  extensive  delays 
despite  recent  Defense  Department  testi- 
mony.    The  "situation  Is  still  bad." 

4.  Declining  State  of  Merchant  Fleet— Was 
blamed  on  "failure  to  enforce  existing  leeU- 
latlon."  " 

PUBLIC    RELATIONS 

6.  Maritime-Public  Relations— Maritime 
Including    labor,    "has    probably    done    the 


Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  May  28,  1966,  Americans  of 
Armenian  descent  throughout  the  United 
States  and  their  compatriots  all  over  the 
globe  will  pause  to  celebrate  the  48th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  Independence. 

After  600  years  of  foreign  domination, 
the  courageous  Armenians,  although 
small  in  number  and  limited  in  resources 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors  and 
declared  their  Independence  frMn  the 
Ottoman  empire.  But  this  precious  In- 
dependence was  destined  to  be  short 
lived,  for  the  newborn  Armenian  Repub- 
lic was  brutally  partitioned  less  than  2 
years  later  by  Russia  and  Turkey. 

Today,  historic  Armenian  lands  are  in 
the  hands  of  Turkey  and  Communist 
Russia  and  the  Independence  of  Armenia 
remains  an  unresolved  question 

On  April  30, 1966.  the  delegation  of  the 
Armenian  Republic,  located  in  Paris, 
Prance,  submitted  a  memorandum  for 
the  solution  of  the  Armenian  case  to  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  Presidents,  the 
Prime  Ministers,  the  Foreign  Ministers, 
and  the  Embassies  of  the  United  States 
the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain,  Prance! 
Germany,  Italy.  India,  and  other  leading 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  gallant  Armenians  have  struggled 
imceaslngly  and  have  died  willingly  over 
the  turbulent  centuries  to  preserve  their 
nation  and  their  Christianity,  and  to 
keep  alive  the  hope  for  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Armenia.  Their  struggle  shall 
continue  unabated  until  the  territorial 
Integrity  of  Armenia  Is  restored,  and 
Armenian  Independence  Is  recognized 
and  upheld  by  the  freedom-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

His  Eminence,  Richard  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing.  archbishop  of  Boston  and  honorary 
president  of  the  American  Committee 
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for  the  Independence  of  Armenia,  de- 
livered an  address  last  month  on  the 
occasion  of  the  51st  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Memorial  Day.  In  hif  speech. 
Cardinal  Cushlng  recognized  the  Armen- 
ian claim  as  the  "oldest  unresolved  griev- 
ance on  the  agenda  of  world  business" 
and  charged  the  United  Nations  to  effect 
a  just  solution  for  the  Armenian*  In  or- 
der to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  past  and 
to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  Inter- 
national justice  Is  not  merely  an  empty, 
meaningless  phrase. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  include  In  the 
CoircREssiON\L  RxcoBS  the  full  text  of 
Cardinal  Cushlng's  remarks,  which  fol- 
low: 

ADOKXsa  or  Hia  Bminxmck,  Richabo  Cardinal 

GiTSHlNO.       AaCHBlSHOP       OF       BOSTON       ANB 

HoNOSAXT    Pkisxscnt    op    th«    Amoucan 

OoMMirra    ros    ms     Independcncx    op 

AamMiA.  ON  TKB  Occasion  op  Abmcnian 

Mbmobiai.  DAT.  Apmn.  24.  19M 

AprU  34th  la  ArmenlAn  Uemorlal  Day.  On 
this  day  in  1915  the  TurUah  Oovemment 
began  the  first  genocide  In  niodem  times, 
maaaacrlng  one  million  Armenian  clvlllana 
and  diiTlng  out  of  their  historic  homeland 
five  hundred  thoiisand  more  under  In- 
credibly ln^l1TTM«n  condltlona.  Theae  nvun- 
bers  become  all  the  more  appalling  when  one 
reallzee  that  this  repreaented  virtually  the 
entire  Armenian  population  in  Turkey  pro- 
per. When  we  add  to  this  wanton  sacrifice 
of  human  life  the  billlona  of  dollars  of 
Armenian  property  confiscated  or  destroyed. 
Including  the  Invaluable  contributions  of 
the  oldeet  Christian  clvUlzatlon  In  the  world, 
the  true  enormity  erf  this  horrendous  crime 
la  revealed. 

But  AprU  34  Is  more  than  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing and  remembrance.  It  is  the  day  on 
which  the  Armenian  people  remind  the  world 
that  its  legal  and  historic  right  to  sovereignty 
remain  violated.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres,  signed 
by  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  by  Armenia 
and  their  Allied  powers  on  the  other,  recog- 
nized the  indepiendence  of  the  Republic  of 
Armenia  within  the  boundaries  therein  de- 
fined by  President  Woodixyw  Wllaon. 

In  1930  the  combined  military  forces  of 
Oommunlat  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  violatloo 
of  this  Treaty,  overthrew  this  outpoa*  ol 
democracy.  Today  a  portion  of  Armenia 
remains  a  captive  nation  undo'  Communist 
Russian  domination  and  the  remainder  Is 
Illegally   retained   by  Turkey. 

As  Pope  John  the  Xxm  said  In  his 
Encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris.  "The  rights  of 
men  and  governments  stem  not  solely  from 
human  consent  but  from  the  design  of  the 
Creator."  Therefore,  the  crime  o*  1915. 
farther  compounded  by  the  crime  of  1930, 
stand  In  violation  of  the  design  of  the 
Creator  and  the  inalienable  rights  o<  the 
Armenian  people. 

The  United  Nations  was  established  as  an 
International  Instrument  to  create  a  climate 
for  world  pectce  through  international  Jus- 
tice. The  United  Nations  cannot  fulfill  its 
world  mission  \mlcas  Its  encourages  the  hopes 
of  mankind  by  proving  that  it  is  truly  a 
forum  providing  a  peaceful  redress  on  the 
legitimate  grievances  of  all  people. 

The  Armenian  claims  as  the  oldest  un- 
resolved grievance  on  the  agenda  of  the 
world  business  stands  today  as  a  test  case, 
the  Just  solution  of  which  will  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  United  Nations  and  encourage 
all  peoples  to  seek  a  peaceful  consideration 
of  world  problems. 

It  Is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  United  Nations,  and  ail  people  at  good 
will,  will  join  to  bring  a  justl9e  long  delayed 
to  the  Armenian  people,  the  worthy  descend- 
snts  of  an  ancient  and  noble  civlllzatloD. 
Now  Is  the  time  for  all  nations  of  good  wlU 


to  prove  that  intematlooal  justice,  self  de- 
termination, and  peace  are  more  than  words, 
that  they  form  the  sound  and  sinoere  founda- 
tion ot  each  government's  International 
policy. 


Navy  Leasee  Commends  Rear  Adm. 
Herman  J.  Kotsler 


Steven  Klein's  Essay  on  "Democracy — 
What  It  Means  to  Me" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or   SOUTH    CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26,  1966 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  to  Rear  Adm.  Her- 
man J.  Kossler.  commander.  Mine  Force, 
XJS.  Atlantic  Fleet,  as  he  departs  for  a 
new  assignment  In  the  Philippines  Com- 
mand. 

During  his  tour  of  duty  In  South  Caro- 
lina, he  endeared  himself  to  many  of  our 
citizens  and  especially  earned  the  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  members  of  the 
Navy  League.  His  distinguished  work 
will  be  long  remembered  and  he  and  his 
charming  family  will  be  sorely  missed. 
His  warmth  and  personal  attention  to 
detail  reflects  well  on  the  high  standards 
of  the  Navy.  Typical  of  the  tributes  be- 
ing paid  to  this  outstanding  officer  is  a 
letter  written  to  Secretary  Nitze  by  the 
Honorable  Joseph  P.  Riley.  Charleston 
civic  leader  and  president  of  the  Navy 
League  of  South  Carolina.  Under  im- 
anlmous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  Include 

Mr.  Riley's  letter. 

Mat  34.  1966. 
The  Honorable  Paul  H.  Nrzx, 
Secretary  of  Navy,  Department  of  Navy,  The 
Pentagon,  Waahinffton,  B.C. 
Dkas  Honorablb  Nrrzs:   I  am  enclosing  a 
letter   that   was   written   this  date  to  Rear 
Adm.  Herman  J.  Kossler,  who  Is  commander, 
lillne  Porce,  U.S.  Atlantic  Pleet. 

We.  In  the  Navy  League,  feel  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Navy  should  know  our  sentiments 
about  Admiral  Kossler. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Navt  Lxagux  op  th«  UNireD  States, 
Joseph  P.  Rilxt.  President. 

Rear  Adm.  Hbucan  J.  Kosslk*.   U.5.  Navy, 

Commander,    Mine    Force.    U.S.    Atlantic 

Fleet,  Charleston  Naval  Base,  Charleston, 

S.C. 

Deas  Aomikal  Kossles:  As  President  of  the 
Navy  League  of  South  Carolina  I  would  like 
to  express  to  you  the  sentiments  from  the 
various  councils  in  our  State  for  the  wonder- 
ful job  that  you  have  done  for  the  Navy  as 
,  head  of  the  Mine  Porce. 

TTie  NaVy  I  know  Is  very  proud  of  having 
such  a  distinguished  Officer  as  you  in  her 
Navy  and  South  Carolina  Is  certainly  going 
to  feel  the  loss  In  you  being  transferred  to 
the  Philippines  command. 

Never  In  my  Ufe  have  I  ever  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  such  a  wonderful  person  as 
you  and  such  a  charming  wife  and  wonderful 
children.  Tou  are  an  asset  to  the  Navy  and 
a  model  father  and  husband. 

We  In  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  are  looking  forward  to  the  day  that 
you  will  be  able  to  come  back  to  our  State 
in  uniform  or  retired. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Navt  Lxactts  op  tke  Uniteo  States, 

Joseph  P.  Rxlct,  President. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25,  t966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  therein 
an  excellent  VPW  prize-winning  essay 
entitled  "Democracy— What  It  Means  to 
Me,"  by  my  young  and  valued  friend,  of 
whom  I  am  so  proud.  Steven  Klein,  of 
Hudson,  Mass. 

This  able  young  student  won  this 
honored  prize  In  keen  competition  and 
personally  appeared  at  a^ representative 
anniversary  dinner  and  reception  of  the 
Hudson,  Mass.  post  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wftrs,  an  event  which  I  attend 
every  year. 

I  again  heartily  congratulate  this  out- 
standing young  man,  his  parents  and 
family  and  his  teachers  and  school,  St. 
Michaels  High  School,  for  his  splendid 
achievement  and  wish  for  him  continued 
good  health,  every  measure  of  good  for- 
tune and  success  and  choicest  blessings 
of  happiness  and  peace  always. 

He  is  a  fine  young  American,  who  well 
knows  the  meaning  of  democracy  be- 
cause he  has  given  time,  attention  and 
study  to  this  question.  Hence,  he  is 
knowledgeable  In  the  things  that  make 
for  good,  loyal  citizenship  and  praise- 
worthy patriotism  based  upon  solid  con- 
structive values  and  recognition  and 
appreciation  of  fundamental  American 
principles. 

I  know  thl^  young  man  is  going  to  be 
very  successful  and  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  pride  In  him  and  his 
achievements.  It  is  young  men  like 
Steven  Klein,  who  in  this  day  of  con- 
fusion, rebellion,  and  upset  in  some 
places,  are  holding  firm  to  the  basic 
truths  of  our  way  of  life,  and  working 
intelligently  and  vigorously  to  reach 
their  goals.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
this  capable  young  man  will  reach  his 
goals. 
The  essay  follows: 

Democract — What  It  Means  to  Me 
(By  Steven  Klein) 
Unfortunately,  democracy  is  only  a  word. 
It  has  no  magical  powers  nor  Is  It  a  formula 
for  Instant  prospeilttk'  It's  the  conscientious. 
educated  dtisen  th^  makes  the  concept  of 
democracy  into  more  than  just  a  word  but  a 
way  of  Ufe.  There  are  such  people  in  the 
United  States,  today.  Even  though  the  term 
patriotism  Isn't  used  too  often  anymore  that 
is  exactly  what  I'd  call  these  people,  the  Uue 
patriots  of  this  age.  Without  them,  democ- 
racy, as  we  know  It,  couldn't  exist.  They 
make  It  possible  for  freedom  to  be  passed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next  as  a 
treasured  heritage. 

Along  with  the  great  number  of  rights 
and  privileges  democracy  makes  possible, 
there  is  also  a  certain  amount  of  res{X)n- 
slblltty  that  accompanies  them.  Safeguard- 
ing our  rights  and  those  of  the  free 
world  is  Uie  moat  important.  Most  of  us 
here  are  too  young  to  pick  up  a  rifle  and  go 
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off  to  war.  Even  so,  there  is  an  equally  or 
even  more  challenging  problem  facing  every- 
one here  In  the  United  States.  At  least  the 
minority  of  chronic  protestors  and  the  ene- 
mies on  other  shores  can  be  singled  out  and 
seen.  Within  oiu-  own  naUon  there  Is  an 
enemy  that  is  never  seen  until  it  is  too 
late.  He's  the  one  who  turns  his  back  while 
draft  cards  are  torn  up.  our  flag  U  disgraced, 
and  peoples'  rights  are  Ignored.  This  per- 
son never  thinks  of  himself  as  an  enemy  but 
he  IS.  The  dissenting  minority  will  never 
be  able  to  affect  the  course  of  our  nation 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  people  show  we 
care  about  our  country  and  don't  Just  hope 
that  someorL'  else  cares  for  us!  This 
tende.icy  Uo  stand  by  and  watch  as  history 
Is  made  Is  the  most  dangerous  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  free  world  as  well. 

So  you  see,  otir  role  In  democracy  It  to 
accept  our  responsibilities,  live  up  to  ihem, 
and  always  be  prepared  to  defend  our  nation 
against  any  group  which  seeks,  like  ter- 
mites, to  eat  away  the  very  foundation  our 
freedom  and  rights  are  based  on. 

We  can  best  be  prepared  for  our  responsi- 
bilities  as  a  citizen,   now,   and  as   a  voter 
in  a  few  years,  by  acquiring  as  much  knowl- 
edge   as    we    possibly    can.      This    certainly 
doesn't    mean    only    what    we're    taught    In 
school.    It  definitely  helps  but  it's  not  nearly 
enough.     It's  very  Unportant  that  we  learn 
what  is  happennlng  in  the  world  around  us 
and  even  more  necessary,  why  it  is  happen- 
ing.    Only  with    an    understanding   of   our 
swiftly  changing  world  can  a  person  hope  to 
be  ready  to  accept  the  greatest  and  mightiest 
responsibility  of  democracy,  the  right  to  vote 
In  a  few  years  most  of  us  will   be  able  to 
vote.    The  majority  will  meet  the  challenge 
some   won't.     I  mentioned   the  person  who 
neglects  his  responsibility  as  being  a  threat 
to  the  existence  of  democracy.     Here  Is  why 
U  more  would  rather  stand  by  and  not  be 
concerned  than  vote,  then  It  Is  possible  that 
a  minority  of  extremists  could  become  the 
majority  of  voters.     The  ones  who  allowed 
it   to  happen   would   finally   receive   a   rude 
awakening  but  it  would  be  much  too  late 
Even  worse.  If  a  person  doesn't  understand 
who  he  Is  voting  for  or  why,  then  his  lack 
of  knowledge  may  cancel  the  vote  of  another 
more  responsible,  citizen. 

Education  Is  certainly  the  answer  and 
democracy  guarantees  It  to  every  person 
of  any  age.  The  problem  U  to  get  everyone 
to  take  advantage  of  this  tremendous  bene- 
fit and  get  the  most  out  of  It.  Democracy's 
greatest  right  Is  the  privilege  of  being  able 
to  vote  as  to  how  you  want  your  country 
run  and  the  man  who  guides  It  In  Its  In- 
evitable course. 

I  Uitend  to  be  ready  to  do  my  part  to 
insure  a  free,  democratic  nation,  and  I  am 
sure  all  of  you  will  be  also! 
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Sumter  Guard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN^ 

OP  south  carolxna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday,  May  23. 1966 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  Insert  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
Brig.  Oen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC  re- 
tired, to  the  Sumter  Guard  at  the  Francis 
Marion  Hotel  In  Charleston,  SC  on 
May  18, 1966. 

General  Hlttle  has  a  distinguished  mil- 
itary career.    Among  other  assignments. 


he  served  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Legislative  Affairs  under 
Secretary  Gates.  In  addition  to  being 
the  Director  of  NaUonal  Security  and 
Foreign  Affairs  for  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  he  is  a  noted  military  writer 
in  his  own  right. 

He  paid  tribute  to  the  famous  Sumter 
Guard  in  Charleston,  S.C,  on  May  18, 
but  he  also  expressed  his  high  regard  and 
admiration  for  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  personal 
friend,  the  Honorable  Mendel  Rivers. 

I  think  General  Hittle  spoke  for  all 
miUtary  personnel  and  millions  of  other 
American  citizens  when  he  said  that 
Mendel  Rivers  is  a  man  "who  serves 
his  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
well." 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  all  Members 
and  I  certainly  agree  that  trying  to  act 
as  a  substitute  speaker  for  Msndel 
Rivers  is  an  impossible  assignment.  But 
General  Hittle's  remarks  were  appro- 
priate, well  considered,  and  very  well  re- 
ceived. 

The  address  follows : 
Excerpts  From  Remarks  or  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral  James  D.  HrrrLE,   USMC    (Ret.)    Di- 
rector,   National    Sectjrity    and    Foreign 
Affairs  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  Before  the  Sumter  Guards 
AT  the  Francis  Marion  Hotel  in  Charles- 
ton, S.C,  May   18,   1966 
This  Is,  for  me,  indeed  a  privilege  to  be 
with  you  this  evening.    I  am  glad  to  be  here 
for  at  least  two  reasons: 

First,  to  join  with  you  In  paying  tribute 
to  the  services,  the  tradition,  and  the  spirit 
that  have  characterized  the  Sumter  Guards 
during  Its  long  and  exempla/y  existence 

Second,  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  South  Carolina,  your 
neighbor,  your  friend  and  mine,  a  man  who 
serves  his  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
well— the  Honorable  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

However,  at  the  outset  of- my  remarks  I 
should  tell  you  very  frankly  that  I  have  one 
reservation  with  respect  to  appearing  on  this 
platform  this  evening.  It  Is  this:  Although 
I  was  Indeed  honored  to  be  Invited  to  speak 
after  Chairman  Rivers  regretfully  found  It 
Impossible  for  him  to  be  with  you,  I  am 
realist  enough  to  recognize  that  the  mere 
fact  that  I  consented  to  be  a  substitute  for 
such  a  national  leader,  statesman,  and  orator 
cannot  help  but  create  In  your  mind  at  least 
a  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  my  tactical  and 
forensic  Judgment. 

Never  befcM-e  In  my  life  have  I  more  acutely 
understood  the  full  meaning  of  the  old 
adage— "the  role  of  an  understudy  is  not  an 
enviable  one." 

I  know  that  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
speak  to  you  people  of  Charleston  concern- 
ing the  services  of  Chairman  Rivers.  I  have 
already,  in  my  short  time  In  your  lovely  city 
found  out  that  one  does  not  have  to  go  fax 
in  any  direction  In  Charleston  to  see  evidence 
of  the  contributions  of  Chairman  Rrvnta  to 
the  betterment  of  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina. 

And.  I  can  also  teU  you  from  firsthand 
knowledge  that  wherever  you  go  throughout 
this  Free  World  today  you  wUl  likewise  see 
the  contributions  of  Menmx  Rivers  to  the 
security  of  the  Free  World  and  the  United 
States  In  its  struggle  for  survival  against 
Communist  aggression. 

Last  fall  It  was  my  privilege,  In  company 
«1th  Mr.  Andy  Borg.  National  Commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  to  visit  U.S.  mlUtary  activities 
m  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  bauie-fronts 
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In  South  Vietnam.  It  so  happens  that  your 
Congressman  from  this  First  Congressional 
District  of  South  Carolina  had  preceded  us 
to  that  area  of  the  world  by  a  few  days 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  that  wherever 
we  went  In  the  Western  Pacific  and  In  Viet- 
nam—from Japan  to  our  great  forward  base 
of  Okinawa,  on  down  the  Island  chain  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  on  Into  Thailand  where 
another  war  is  now  beginning,  there  was  one 
bit  of  news  that  was  given  us  on  arrival  at 
each  place.  It  was,  "Mendel  Rivers  was  lust 
here."  •■ 

And,  I  can  tell  you  also  that  wherever  your 
Congressman  went— whether  It  was  to  the 
headquarters  In  Saigon  or  to  an  out-post  in 
the  embattled  Delta,  to  the  combat  areas  of 
the  coastal  plains  or  in  the  high  hill  coun- 
try, he  carried  with  him  messages  of  encour- 
agement and  assurances  of  support  for  our 
fight' ng  men.  I  can  say  to  you  In  aU  sin- 
cerity, there  are  all  too  few  persons  who  can 
inspire  and  raise  the  splrlte  of  our  soldiers 
sailors,  airmen,  and  Marines  as  can  Chairman 
Rivers.  The  reason.  In  brief.  Is  that  they 
know  he  Is  aware  of  their  problems  He 
knows  what  they  deserve  and  they  know  that 
he  will  fight  for  their  interests. 

They  know  that  Chairman  Rivers  Is  the 
serviceman's  friend. 

The  Importance  of  believing  In  things  and 
fighting  for  those  things  in  which  we  believe 
requires  no  detailed  explanation  at  this 
gathering  of  the  Sumter  Guards.  The  his- 
tory of  your  organization  is  really  an  object 
lesson  in  the  virtues  and  benefits  of  sUong 
men  having  strong  beliefs  for  which  they  are 
willing  to  fight  and  to  die. 

Such  men  and  such  an  organization  are 
indeed  precious  treasures  for  any  nation. 
They  are  precious  because,  like  all  things  of 
great  value,  they  are  unfortunately  too  rare. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  do  not  have 
abundant  bravery  and  dedication  among  our 
citizens  today.  The  courage  of  those  who 
are  fighting  the  good  fight  In  Vietnam,  man- 
ning the  ramparts  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world,  and  those  at  home  who  are  sup- 
porting them,  demonstrate  that  the  essential 
character  of  the  American"  people  is  still 
Intact. 

But  what  I  am  saying  is  that  at  a  time 
when  U.S.  fighting  men  are  dying  to  protect 
freedom,  when  the  Free  World  and  the  United 
States  are  besieged  by  relentless  Red  aggres- 
sion, the  sad  spectacle  of  sit-ins,  protests, 
and  draft  card  burners  underlines  the  fact 
that  what  we  need  more  of  in  this  country 
at  this  time  Is  the  spirit  of  the  Sumter 
Guards. 

The  long-haired,  the  weak-kneed,  and  the 
faint-hearted  who  today  call  for  coalition  In 
Vietnam— a  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces — con- 
cession to  the  Soviet  Union- admission  of 
Red  China  into  the  United  Nations— are 
persuasive  proof  that  too  many  people  talk 
about  rlghte  and  privileges  and  forget  about 
obligations. 

Tes,  what  we  do  Meed  U  more  of  that  spirit 
of  the  men  who  served  in  the  Sumter  Guards 
men  who,  in  time  of  trouble,  answered  the 
bugle  call  to  duty.  In  doing  so  they  didn't 
first  interrogate  the  bugler  as  to  their  rights 
and  privileges  before  they  picked  up  their 
rifles  and  mittched  toward  the  sound  of 
enemy  guns.  Rather,  they  asked  only  to 
dUcharge  their  obligation  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. In  so  doing,  to  discharge  their  rifles 

And  when  the  battle  was  joined  they  gave 
themselves  totally  to  the  struggle— counting 
not  their  difficulties  but  considering  only 
their  purpose. 

And,  as  one  looks  l)ack  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Stimter  Guards  fought  It 
would  seem  that  the  South  can  be  thankful 
that  In  those  days  they  didn't  have  war-gam- 
tog  computers  Into  which  whtte-smocked 
Phd's  oould  crank  In  the  factors  of  the  battle 
and  announce  in  advance  the  victor.  Such 
a  computer,  calculating  the  odds  facing 
these  valiant  men,  would  have  lost  all  the 
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battles  fcefore  they  were  fought.  Your  vali- 
ant predecessors  didn't  have  such  modem 
computers  that  can  calculate  about  every- 
thing except  bravery,  determination,  and 
spirit.  Consequently  those  Sumter  Guards 
who  went  Into  battle  under  such  heavy  odds 
didn't  know  they  shouM  lose.  Conse- 
quently, they  repeatedly  won. 

And  I  think,  In  all  frankness,  even  though 
a  Yankee.  I  can  make  such  a  statement  with 
some  degree  ot  authority.  My  great-grand- 
father, as  a  youth,  served  In  the  Union  Army 
as  a  corporal  In  the  14th  Michigan  Infantry 
in  Its  toughest  campaigns.  One  of  my 
treasured  recollections  of  my  aged  great- 
grandfather was  when,  as  a  child.  I  can 
recall  sitting  on  his  knee  and  having  him 
tell  of  his  experiences  In  that  war. 

I  shall  never  forget  him  telling  me  that 
he  never  saw  the  back  of  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier. Yet  In  recalling  the  past,  we  must 
remember  that  all  the  battles  and  the  need 
for  patriotism,  devotion,  and  courage  are  not 
behind  us.  By  now  we  should  have  learned, 
as  a  people,  the  lamentable  lesson  that  each 
generation  In  Its  own  time  must  defend  the 
way  of  life,  the  beliefs,  and.  the  Institutions 
of  government  which  have  been  entrusted 
to  Its  c&re. 

And  thus,  the  struggle  In  Vietnam  today 
Is.  in  the  long  view  of  history,  another  In  the 
long  list  of  battles  that  must  be  fought  and 
won  If  we  are  not  to  lose  all  that  sacred 
heritage  for  which  men  have  battled  to  gain, 
to  protect,  and  to  pass  on  to  us. 

And  now  for  a  moment,  let  us  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  importance  of  South  Viet- 
nam Itself.  Here  again  we  can  better  under- 
stand why  we  are  in  Vietnam  today  and  why 
we  must  win  there  if  we  recall  some  Impor- 
tant points  of  Asian  hlstoc7.  We  are.  I  be- 
lieve. In  South  Vietnam  because  of  some 
very  clear  and  powerful  historic  forces  that 
were  set  In  motion  at  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

At  that  time  something  happened  that 
affected  the  course  of  history  In  Asia  and. 
at  the  same  time,  posed  a  grave  threat  to 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  fall  of 
mainland  China  Into  the  Red  orbit.  What 
this  did  was  to  give  Communism  control 
of  the  western  shore  of  the  Pacific  For 
many  years  UB.  strategy  in  the  Pacific  had 
been  based  upon  the  Chin*  mainland  belnc 
held  by  a  friendly  power. 

And  so,  with  the  fall  of  mainland  China, 
the  United  States  had  to  revamp  lu  strategy. 

What  happened  was  this:  with  great  ef- 
fort, and  real  foresight,  the  U.S.  created 
what  Is  known  as  the  "outer  defense  line" 
la  the  western  Pacific.  That  line  nins  to- 
day from  South  Korea  to  our  base  In  Oki- 
nawa, then  southward  to  the  Free  Chinese 
stronghold  of  Taiwan,  then  to  our  base  In 
the  western  Philippines,  and  then  to  South 
Vietnam.  And  South  Vietnam  Is  the  south- 
ern anchor  of  our  outer  defense  line. 

There  may  be  some  questions  la  the 
United  States  as  to  why  South  Vietnam  Is 
strategically  Important,  but  there  are  no 
such  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  general 
staffs  in  Moscow  and  Peking  They  know 
that  South  Vietnam  Is  a  strategic  pivot  In 
that  part  of  the  world.  That  is  why  they 
are  so  determined  to  take  It  over. 

This  Is  because  South  Vietnam  Is  the 
southern  anchor,  the  southern  flank  of  our 
outer  defense  line  In  the  Pacific.  If  the  Reds 
can  get  this,  as  they  are  determined  to  do. 
they  will  have  turned  our  western  Pacific 
flank.  The  result  wUl  be  Increasing  en- 
croacbment  and  danger  to  the  Philippines. 
Taiwan.  Okinawa.  Japan,  and,  ultimately. 
South  Korea. 

And  so.  If  South  Vietnam  should  fall  to 
the  Reds,  the  United  States  would  be  faced 
with  taking  eoMrfency  action.  There  Is  no 
fall- back  poaitlan  ibort  of  the  central  Pa- 
dOe  Un*  extandlnf  from  AostraU*  through 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Aiaska.    Thus,  the 


loss  of  South  Vietnam  would  require  us  to 
get  on  with  the  fortification  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  mlUtary  build-up  In  Alaska,  sending 
military  forces  to  Australia,  and  the 
strengthening  of  our  West  Coast  defenses. 

The  Reds  know.  too.  that  If  South  Vietnam 
falls,  the  road  Is  open  to  conquest  o*  all 
southeast  Asia.  Communism  would  move 
on  Malaysia  and  the  great  port  of  Singapore. 
TTien  Oonununlsm  would  be  In  a  position  of 
controlling  the  Straits  of  Malacca  between 
the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  This 
would  deprive  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  flelds. 
East  Africa.  Pakistan,  and  India  protection 
by  our  sea  power  from  the  Pacific.  When 
this  happens  Communism  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  fragmenting  the  strategic  Integrity 
of  the  Free  World. 

But  South  Vietnam  has  a  psychological,  as 
well  as  strategic  meaning.  South  Vietnam 
Is,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Kremlin,  as  well  as  Red 
China,  a  clearcut  example  of  what  the 
Kremlin  calls  a  'war  of  liberation."  This  Is 
Communism's  terminology  for  wars  of  aggres- 
sion through  guerrilla  action  and  subversion. 
In  a  very  real  sense.  Communism  Is  using 
South  Vietnam  as  a  testing  ground  of  United 
States  determination  to  oppose  Communist 
"w^rs  of  liberation." 

If  the  United  SUtes  does  not  stand  up 
resolutely  In  South  Vietnam,  utilizing  what- 
ever military  forces  and  economic  assistance 
Is  required  to  whip  Communism  in  this 
test,  then  the  Red  strateglsU  will  conclude, 
logically  from  their  standpoint,  that  they 
are  right  when  they  say  we  don't  have  the 
strength  of  spirit — the  moral  stamina — to 
outlast  Communism  In  a  battle  of  wills. 
Tlien  Red  aggression,  now  pressing  so  cruelly 
against  South  Vietnam,  will  be  duplicated 
and  unleashed  in  other  non-Communist  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  the  U.S.  Is  on 
trial  la  South  Vietnam  and  the  world  Is  the 
Jury. 

We  can  win  this  verdict,  but  to  do  so  we 
must  have  victory  as  our  goal — not  com- 
promise. We  must  couple  with  our  power 
both  patience  and  perseverance. 

And  yet.  while  recognizing  that  we  can 
win — and  must  win — we  must  also  realize 
that  we  can  lose.  All  It  will  take  to  lose  Is 
to  heed  the  fainthearted,  the  protesters,  and 
the  fuzzy- thinkers.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
falter  In  our  military  effort.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  try  to  buy  peace  with  appeasement. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  short  poem, 
which  to  me  expresses  more  pointedly  the 
perils  of  appeasement  than  could  any  staff 
study  or  detailed  analysis.  I  dont  know  who 
wrote  the  poem,  but  when  you  hear  It.  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  It  oould  have 
been  written  by  any  one  of  those  valiant 
men  who  have  served  in  the  Sumt«r  Guards. 

No  man  escapee  when  FVeedocn  falls 
The  best  men  rot  In  filthy  Jails 
And  those  who  cry.  "Appease!  Appease!  " 
Are  hanged  by  those  they  tried  to  please 
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Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
coming  to  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  sponsor  an 
essay  contest  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  my  district  to  encourage 
student  interest  In  public  affairs,  gov- 
ernment, and  the  Nation's  welfare.    This 


year  the  theme  was  "My  Role  in  the 
Future  of  the  United  States."  Five  out- 
standing essays  were  selected  by  the 
faculties  of  each  junior  and  senior  high 
school.  Then  a  citizens'  committee  chose 
the  outstanding  essays  in  the  junior  high 
division,  and  the  senior  high  division. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  winning  essay  of 
Miss  Cynthia  Belan.  age  14,  of  38917 
Juniper  Tree  Road,  in  Palmdale.  Calif., 
who  attends  Juniper  School  who  Is  the 
winner  of  the  junior  high  division;  and 
the  essay  of  Miss  Christine  Conforti.  age 
18.  of  10364  Roscoe  Boulevard.  Sun  Val- 
ley. Calif.,  who  attends  Villa  Cabrinl 
Academy,  These  fine  young  students 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts, 
and  congratulated  for  their  excellence: 
Mt    Role    in    the   PVture    or   the   United 

States 

(By  Cynthia  Belan.  14.  winning  entry.  Junior 

high  school  division) 

My  role  In  life  ^s  the  future  of  the  United 
States.  The  youth  of  today  will  be  the 
rulers  of  tomorrow.  The  years  of  tomorrow's 
tomorrows  will  be  based  on  today  and  tomor- 
row. In  other  words,  we  and  our  Immediate 
future  will  be  the  foundation  of  the  years 
to  come.  In  the  same  sense,  today  and  to- 
morrow are  based  on  yesterday.  What  hap- 
pens now  will  affect  the  future(s)  of  all  of 
us,  and  It  Is  my  responsibility  to  see  that 
these  happenings,  seen  from  the  future's 
point  of  view,  will  be  acceptable  to  mankind 
for  their  use  and  done  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

In  the  future,  reference  will  need  to  be 
made  to  the  documents  of  our  democracy, 
written  today  and  yesterday.  Some  decisions 
win  be  affected  by  today's  documents.  Just 
as  today's  were  based  on  yesterday's.  We 
have  already  provided  for  the  documents 
declaring  and  specifying  freedoms,  such  as 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
Includes  the  BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  A  more  complete  list 
would  have  to  Include  treaties  made  with 
different  peoples. 

The  futures  of  tomorrow  will  be  interested 
In  and  need  our  symbols  of  democracy. 
These  symbols  Include  the  Liberty  Bell, 
which  rang  for  many  important  happenings 
In  our  nation's  beginning,  and  which  Is  pre- 
served In  Independence  Hall;  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  a  151  foot  statue  of  a  Greek  goddess 
symbolizing  both  the  peace  between  France 
and  the  United  States  and  the  liberty  In  the 
United  States:  the  American  eagle,  our  na- 
tional emblem,  chosen  because  of  Its  sym- 
bolism of  strength  and  courage,  of  power  and 
alertness,  and  Its  naturalization  and  place  in 
the  United  States:  our  great  symbolic  Amer- 
ican flag,  which  has  a  star  for  every  state 
along  with  a  stripe  for  each  of  the  original 
thirteen  colonies:  and,  last  but  definitely  not 
least,  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States, 
representing  largely  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  government  of,  in  this  case,  the  United 
SUtes. 

One  of  the  most  Important  ways  In  which 
I  can  help  my  country  is  to  preserve  and  de- 
fend these  two  basic  groundworks,  symbols 
and  documents,  symbolic  of  the  representa- 
tive democracy  in  the  United  States  today. 
These  are  exemplary  of  government  today 
and  yesterday. 

My  duty  In  the  future  of  the  United  States 
Is  to  uphold  good  policies  of  today  and  yes- 
terday. Improve  bad  ones  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  further  fields  of  knowledge  as  weU  as 
I  can.  and  generally  better  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  furnish  a  good  basis  of  govern- 
ment for  future  generations,  as  well  as  I  am 
able.  This  means  working,  applying  myself, 
2nd  not  Just  relying  heavily  on  the  decisions 
of  others,  getting  by  with  as  little  as  possible. 
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Each  citizen  is  a  part  of  the  whole  group. 
As  an  individual.  I  make  up  a  small  but  defi- 
nite and  necessary  part  of  the  whole  class  of 
humans.  Therefore  what  I  do  affecU  the 
whole  group  of  the  other  citizens  and  the 
world.  This  group,  literally.  Is  the  wortd, 
not  materially  alone,  but  also  In  other  con- 
cepts. We  are  the  living,  thinking  human 
beings,  having  control  over  the  material 
things  such  as  earth,  air,  sea,  and  also  the 
knowledge  of  learning.  AH  the  people  ar» 
affected  by  the  actions  of  this  group,  and  In 
a  way,  they  are  the  group. 

My  role  In  Ufe  Is  the  future  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mt  Role  in  the  Futotue  or  the 
Untted  States 
(By   Christine  OonforU.   18.   winning  entry, 
senior  high  school  division ) 
"When  I  was  seventeen  It  was  a  very  good 
year,  it  was  a  very  good  year  for  small  town 
girls  and  soft  summer  nights  we'd  hide  from 
the  lights  on  the  village  green  when  I  was 
seventeen.    When  I  was  twenty-one,  it  was  a 
very    good    year  .  .  .•■      Maybe    only    but    a 
song,  yet  It  rejM-esents  the  thoughte  of  today's 
youth  when  they  evaluate  their  pest      Yet 
IX  one  evaluates  the  past,  shouldn't  they  also 
think  of   the  present,   and   prepare  for   the 
future?     And  by  combining  all  three,  can't 
one  attempt  to  formulate  an  Idea  of  his  role 
in  the  future?     His  ambitions,  goals.  Ideals 
and  piu-posee  for  life? 

In  outlining  my  role  for  the  future  I  look 
at  It  Iq  many  different  aspects.  I  could 
define  my  role  simply  as:  my  ambition  to  be- 
come a  nurse— but  would  It  be  profitable  to 
my  country  in  doing  Just  that  and  not  try 
for  the  deeper  side  of  life?  I'm  afraid  not 
I  don't  really  feel  that  I  can  give  a  definite 
answer  to  the  challenge— "My  Role  In  the 
Future  of  the  United  States"  because  that 
is  how  I  look  at  it— It's  a  challenge  Issued 
to  today's  youth  so  they  could  stop  awhile 
and  think  about  what  they  can  offer  to  their 
homeland. 

Nursing  appeals  to  me  because  it  hurU  me 
emotlonaUy  to  see  someone  In  pain— It  af- 
fects me  to  the  point  that  I  feel  their  pain 
and  wrant  to  help  them  .  .  .  perhaps  that  Is 
a  reason  why  I  should  not  choose  thU  profes- 
sion—because of  the  fact  that  It  hurU  me 
yet  looking  at  In  that  view  it  could  be  termed' 
as  selfishness.  It  means  so  much  to  me  to 
be  able  to  give  people  compassion,  to  give 
them  understanding— to  get  across  to  them 
that  there  are  people  who  oare  and  under- 
stand in  this  world,  and  finally  strength  to 
go  on  living  no  matter  how  hard  life  gets 
I  love  people— to  me  people  are  the  most 
expressive  objecu  ever  created— from  the 
smile  of  a  small  child  running  with  flowers 
to  his  mother  to  the  senile  expression  on  the 
race  of  an  elderly  man,  unloved  by  his  family. 
Also  to  further  "My  Role  In  the  Future  of 
Oie  United  States"  I  don't  want  to  always 
be  the  person  who  U  taking  from  life  and 
never  contributing  to  It.    Instead  I'd  like  to 

^HH  ^».V^*  *"**  ^  °"'«"  ™y  Ideas  on 
philosophies,  religion.  Ideals.  I'm  not  seekln* 
glory  nor  do  I  want  to  be  famous,  I'd  Ju« 
like  to  make  life  a  little  better  and  a  little 
happier  for  those  whom  I've  come  In  contact 
with  during  my  life.  I've  often  wished  that 
I  oould  divide  myseU  Into  different  oareere- 
nurse,  teacher.  Uwyer,  social  worker  etc' 
and  then  I  could  add  an  extra  person  to' each 
profession  in  life  because  of  the  shortage  for 
^Z^T^l  r^^"  ^^"^  specialize  In  a  specific 
K  ,w°.y*  "**°  "^'  *•  '^•n*  Idealistic  y«rt 
shouldn  t  today's  youth  have  a  little  Idealism 
and  opumlsm  about  the  future?  Shouldn't 
each  and  every  person  In  this  country  realhse 
that  .  And  now  the  days  grow  short,  I'm 


in  the  Autumn  of  my  life 
good  year." 


It  was  a  v«7 


Greater  New  Tork  Dental  Meetiar 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L  FOGARTY 

OF   RHODE   IBLANS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks   In   the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 
Address  bt  Congressman  John  E.  Pocartt 

Before   the   Greater   New  York   Dental 

Meeting.    Mondat,    December   6,    1965     at 

New  York  Cttt 

Before  beginning  my  talk  Itself.  I  want  to 
Join  with  those  who  have  preceded  me  In 
paying  tribute  to  my  good  friend.  Bob 
Wagner.  According  to  the  program  of  this 
41st  annual  meeting,  we  are  marking  tonight 
two  anniversaries:  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  College  of  Dentistry  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity and  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  would  like  to  add  one  more 
commemoration  to  this  and  say  we  are  also 
marking  the  12  years  of  Bob  Wagner's  service 
to  this  city  as  its  Mayor. 

The  distinguished  quality  of  that  service 
Is  symbolized  by  the  action  for  which  he  Is 
being  specifically  honored  tonight:  bringing 
the  benefits  of  fiuoridatlon  to  this  city's 
children.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  home 
state  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  in  fluoridation,  but  even  we 
Rhode  islanders  have  to  take  our  hats  off  to 
a  man  who  can.  in  one  fell  swoop,  bring  It 
to  more  than  8  million  people.  It's  quite  an 
accomplishment. 

I  also  make  mention  of  this  third  com- 
memoration In  order  to  assure  Bob  that  he 
hasn't  really  been  Mayor  of  New  York  for  all 
the  300  years  of  its  existence— it  Just  seems 
that  way  to  him.  For  the  people  he  has 
served  so  well,  his  tenure  In  offlce  has  been 
too  short 

I  am  f.upposed  to  address  myself  tonight 
to  the  topic,  "A  Challenging  Era  for  the 
Dental  Profession."  i  am  particularly  glad 
to  do  so  because  I  firmly  believe  I  was 
present  at  the  birth  of  the  era  referred  to  in 
the  title.  It  Is  my  expectaUon  that  when 
American  historians  in  the  future  look  back 
and  divide  our  time  Into  Its  dominant 
themes,  they  wiu  say  that  a  new,  vital  era 
in  health  affairs  began  In  January  of  1961 
when  the  87th  Congress  convened  and  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  Inaugurated  Presl- 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

That  month  and  that  year  marked    I  be- 
lieve, the  beginning  of  vigorous,  long  needed 
action  In  all  aspects  of  our  health  system 
action  whose  Impact  Is  sUU  continuing  to- 
day.   For  some  years  prior  to  1961.  a  number 
of  pet^le  both  In  and  out  of  Congress— I  was 
one  of  them— had  been  pointing  out  that  this 
nation  was  heading  into  a  period  where  there 
would  be  great  need  for  health  services,  for 
health  professionals  to  provide  them  and  for 
educational  Insututlons  to  tradn  those  pro- 
fwslonals.    We  kept  urging  that  a  beginning 
be  made  then  to  enable  us  successfully  to 
meet  those  challenges  that  were  surely  cim- 
ing.    We   }  ad    had   some   success.     We   got 
some   measures   through   Congress.    But   as 
of  January.  1961,  we  had  not  really  succeeded 
In  moving  forward  uniformly  on  all  front*. 
When  John  Kennedy  brought  to  our  cause 
the  power   of   the  office   he   then   began   to 
occupy,  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  om^vor 
We  reaped  many  of  the  fruits  of  that  beirtn- 
nlng  during   the   first  session   of   the   Mth 
congress,  which  me«  throughout  1968. 
As  Dr.  mne  has  already  said,  more  key 
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health    leglslaUon    was    passed    in   the   first 
session  of  the  89th  Congress  than  in  both 
sessions  of  any  Congress  in  the  last  decade 
There  is  one  aspect  to  this  accomplishment 
that  hasnt  b«!n  sufficiently  noted  and  that 
I  want  to  call  to  your  attenOon  tonight  as 
forcefully  as  I  can.     It  is  this:  the  majority 
of   that   legislation   wai.  passed   by  the   co- 
operauve  effort  of  members  of  Congress  and 
representatives  of  the  major  health  profes- 
sions.    The  one  obvious  excepUon  to  this,  of 
course,  is  that  aspect  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendmente  of  1965  relating  to  health  care 
of  the  aged  but  the  tremendous  amount  of 
discussion  of  that  measure  has  tended   most 
unfortunately  in  my  opinion,  to  obscure  the 
considerable  area  of  agreement  between  all 
of  us  who  are  concerned  vrtth  the  health  field 
There  was  general   support  for  extension 
and  Uberalization  of  the  commimlty  health 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
There  was  general  support  for  enactment  of 
a  program  of  grants  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
need  for  Ubrary   services   and   faciliUes  for 
the  health  professions.     There  was  general 
support    for    extension    and    expansion    of 
assistance  In  constructing  health  professions 
schools  and  providing  loons  and  scholarships 
for   students    of   those   schools.     There    was 
general    support    for    providing    operating 
assistance  to  these  schools.     There  was  gen- 
eral  support  for   establishment  of   regional 
complexes  for  research  and  treatment  in  the 
fields   of   heart  disease,   cancer   and   stroke 
iTiere  was  general  support  for  authorization 
of  a  new  administration  of  aged  care  and  a 
five-year  grant  program  for  community  aged 
care  projects.     I  was  proud  to  have  sponsored 
this  last  piece  of  legislaUon  as  well  as  being 
able    to   help    the    other    measures    I    have 
mentioned  find  their  way  to  enactment. 

And  finally,  let  me  note,  that  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1965  did  not  merely 

h^f^'H??'**"  J^*""'  ^"^  ^^"^  *K«d  but  also 
brought  into  being  or  Improved  a  number  «* 
Of  programs  directed  toward  crippled  chil- 
dren, toward  needy  children,  toward  the 
blind,  the  disabled  and  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. There  is  much  In  these  Amendments 
that  has.  I  know,  the  strong  approval  of  the 
dental  profession  and  much  that  will  be  of 
great  assistance  to  your  profession  In  the 
yeM»  to  come.  Dentistry,  of  course,  has  as 
well  a  strong  stake  In  a  number  of  the  other 
measures  I  have  been  enumerating. 

There  U.  I  think,  a  common  thread  run- 
ning through  all  this  legislation.  It  is  a 
thread  with  two  strands,  one  of  recognlUon 
and  one  of  commitment.  By  recognition  I 
mean  that  we  are  now  beginning  to  take 
into  account  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  o\xr  society  over  the 
past  decades,  changes  which  we  have  been 
observing  for  someUme  but  whose  signifi- 
cance we  have  not  recognized  with  sufllclent 
clarity. 

The  great  advances  made  by  the  health 
professions  in  recent  history,  for  example 
have  led  not  merely  to  saving  lives  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  lost,  but  to  a 
changing  character  of  the  populaUon  We 
are  today  a  naUon  of  195  million  people  of 
whom  some  T7  million  are  under  21  or  over 
65.  In  other  words,  these  two  groups  with 
their  somewhat  special  health  needs'  oon- 
sutute  nearly  40  per  cent  of  our  total  popu- 
lation, a  higher  proportion  than  ever  before. 
We  are  now  taking  this  fact  Into  account. 

The  distribution  of  our  populaUon  U  also 
continuing  to  change  as  fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  to  be  found  In  rural  areas  and 
our  urban  communities  become  more  and 
more  the  centers  of  populaUon.  The  In- 
creased mobility  of  our  people,  very  much  a 
postwar  phenomenon,  also  has  slgiUflcance 
for  our  pattern  of  health  services.  We  are 
now  taking  these  facta  into  account 
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And  then,  there  are  all  of  the  changes  In- 
herent In  the  rUlng  levels  of  education 
achieved  by  our  fellow  dtlzens.  the  rising 
Incomes  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  fam- 
ilies and  the  increased  levels  of  expectation 
that  such  Improvements  naturally  bring. 

Finally,  In  this  decade  of  the  Sixties,  we 
have  become  more  acutely  conscious  than 
ever  of  the  extent  to  which  poverty,  hunger 
and  disease  still  dwell  among  us  and  of 
what  they  cost  not  only  in  terms  of  produc- 
tive capacity  but.  more  to  the  point,  in  terms 
of  human  anguish  and  misery.  One  family 
In  five  In  this  nation  has  an  Income  of  less 
than  93,000.  surely  poverty  by  anyone's  defl- 
nltlon.  Of  the  children  in  such  families, 
incidentally,  about  55  per  cent  of  them  have 
never  in  their  Uves  been  to  a  dentist. 

Now,  all  of  these  facts  have  to  do  with 
the  first  aspect  of  the  common  thread  run- 
ning throxigh  the  legislation  passed  by  the 
89th  Congress,  that  of  recognition.  The 
second  strand  of  that  thread,  as  I  have  said, 
Is  commitment. 

As  a  nation,  I  believe  we  are  conunitted  to- 
day to  a  threefold  health  goal :  to  prevent  as 
much  disease  as  possible;  to  control  and  cure 
that  wlilch  we  can't  prevent  and.  third,  to 
have  a  supply  of  highly  qualified  health  per- 
sonnel adequate  enough  that  services  are 
accessible  to  everyone  in  need. 

Our  society  today  Is  one  that  believes  good 
health  to  be  not  just  a  precious  heritage  or 
a  pragmatic  goal,  but  a  basic  humaxx  right. 
And  I  think  most  of  us  acknowledge  that  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors  of  the  nation 
have  a  role  to  play  in  making  that  right  a 
realtiy  for  every  citizen,  though  there  are 
sometimes  differences  among  us  as  to  the 
nature  of  each  sector's  role. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  role 
of  the  public  sector — specifically  that  of  the 
Federal  government — has  grown  sharply  in 
■the  past  15  years.  Take  the  field  of  health 
related  research,  for  example.  In  1965,  some 
91.8  billion  was  spent  on  health  related  re- 
search. Of  this  total.  25  per  cent  came  from 
private  Industry.  15  per  cent  came  from  pri- 
vate philanthropy,  voluntary  health  agencies 
and  miscellaneous  sources,  and  the  remain- 
ing 60  per  cent  came  from  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is.  I  know,  some  concern  among  many 
thoughtful  people  about  the  extent  of  the 
Federal  government's  role.  I  do  not  criticize 
such  concern — indeed,  I  welcome  It — when  It 
is  properly  founded  on  accurate  Information 
and  logical  thinking.  But  there  Is  one  great 
myth  current  on  the  subject  that  I  think 
we  aU  ought  to  try  and^avoid.  It  is  the  myth 
that  leads  some  of  us  to  talk  about  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  "we"  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment as  "they,"  as  if  the  Federal  government 
were  something  entirely  apart  from  and  alien 
to  the  nation.     This  is.  flatly,  nonsense. 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  headed  by  men  and  women  who 
must,  every  two  years,  present  themselves  to 
the  electorate  to  be  re-hired  or  fired.  Much 
the  same  is  true  of  the  Executive  branch. 
The  President,  every  four  years,  must  come 
before  the  people  personally  to  have  his  man- 
data  extended  or  ended.  Every  two  years  he 
goea  before  the  people  in  a  very  real  If  not 
personal  sense  when  the  Congreaslonal  elec- 
tions are  held.  The  Federal  government,  I 
would  submit.  Is  ••  much  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion as.  say.  the  steel  Industry,  and  has  per- 
haps a  surer  finger  on  the  public  pulse  than, 
say,  the  television  business. 

Perhaps  this  sounds  to  you  as  If  I'm 
belaboring  the  obvious.  Frankly.  I  hope 
It  does  because  that  would  mean  you  are 
free  from  the  delusions  this  myth  causes. 
This  myth  has  two  types  of  adverse  effect: 
In  some  instances.  It  causes  what  is  called 
the  Birch  syndrome,  the  main  symptom  of 
which  is  foaming  at  the  mouth  when  the 
word  "government"  'is  even  mentioned.  I'm 
not  concerned  with  that  type  at  the  moment. 
The  other  one,  with  which  I  am  concerned. 


affects  people  who  think  In  favor  of  Federal 
action  and  understand  Its  logicality,  but 
don't  like  to  say  so  out  loud.  When  the 
chips  are  down,  they  mumble.  They  tend 
to  apologize  for  favoring  Federal  action,  to 
talk  around  the  Issue,  apparently  wanting 
to  mask  their  support.  I  see  no  reason  to 
be  so  shy.  The  federal  government  springs 
from  the  people  and  is  part  of  the  people. 
Its  resources  are  the  people's  resources  and 
they  ought  to  be  taken  Into  account  when 
we  talk  about  solving  problems  that  afflict 
the  people.  To  favor  Federal  action  in  some 
area  or  other  la  nothing  more  than  saying 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  all  our  people 
to  act  together  at  one  time  and  with  one 
purpose. 

There  can  be  no  clearer  application  of  this 
than  in  health.  I  have  never  seen  a  study 
claiming  that  the  people  of  Georgia  are  im- 
mune from  oral  cancer  or  that  the  people 
of  New  Hampshire  have  no  arthritis  or  that 
heart  attacks  are  unknown  in  Kansas. 

Albert  Sabin  happened  to  do  most  of  the 
laboratory  work  on  his  oral  vaccine  against 
polto  in  Cincinnati  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
testing  took  place  in  Russia.  But  I  don't 
recall  anyone  saying  it  wouldnt  work  In 
South  Dakota  or  Tennessee.  Most  of  the 
work  related  to  the  transmissibiltty  of  dental 
carles  has  taken  place  in  Maryland  but  if  a 
vaccine  results.  I  think  it  safe  to  assume 
that  every  state  in  the  nation — probably 
every  nation  in  the  world — will  use  it. 

All  of  this  argues  toward  the  conclusion. 
Inescapable  In  my  opinion,  that  the  Federal 
government  has  a  strong  and  positive  role 
in  the  health  field. 

This  is  not  to  say.  of  course,  that  the  role 
of  the  Federal  government  Is  without  rules 
or  boundaries.  There  are  stringent  rules 
and  whatever  abstract  worries  there  may  be 
about  the  government  abiding  by  them,  I 
have  not  yet  heard  of  concrete  incidents  in 
health  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  tlie 
government  Isnt  doing  so. 

Having  said  this,  let  me  return  to  what  I 
earlier  characterized  as  thoughtful  concern 
on  the  part  of  some  people  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  Federal  government's  role 
in  health.  Let  me  first  make  the  i>olnt  that 
the  bulk  of  the  government's  effort  has  been 
in  the  fields  of  research  and.  more  recently, 
education.  In  these  instances,  the  tradi- 
tional division  of  labor  has  been  that  the 
universities  and  research  institutions  of  the 
nation  supply  the  ideas  and  the  workers. 
The  Federal  government,  for  its  part,  sup- 
plies the  coordination  to  block  duplication 
to  the  degree  desirable,  reviews  appllcatloiLs 
to  see  that  high  national  standards  are  kept 
In  force  and.  finally,  supplies  much  of  the 
funding.  There  are  exceptions,  but  by  and 
large  this  is  the  way  It  Is  being  done  in  re- 
search and  education.  The  system  has,  in 
my  opinion,  worked  well:  it  has  worked  to 
the  benefit  of  the  pteople  and  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  health  profeesionsT  I  think  most 
observers  who  are  conversant  with  the  facts 
will  agree  with  that  conclusion. 

I  don't  believe,  then,  that  this  is  the  root 
cause  of  the  concern  to  which  I  am  referring. 
I  think  Dr.  Hlne.  In  his  remarks,  put  his 
finger  on  the  root  cause  when  he  spoke  of 
what  often  seems  to  those  in  the  private 
sector  to  be  the  great  difficulty  in  mustering 
the  Initiative  and  momentum  needed  to 
tackle  the  challenges  that  remain  to  us.  I 
don't  disparage  that  concern.  I  understand 
how  it  arises  and  bow  it  can  sometimes 
paraljrse  action. 

But  It  Is  a  serious  error,  in  my  opinion,  to 
say  that  the  reason  for  this  difficulty  Is  the 
activity  of  the  government.  I  d(Wt  believe 
it  U.  The  difficulty.  I  believe,  is  In  the 
very  complexity  and  immensity  of  the  prob- 
lems we  are  taJklng  about. 

This  is  a  huge  nation.  We  occupy  a  great 
part  of  one  of  the  continents  of  the  world. 
We  have  nearly  300  million  people.  We  have 
a  gross  national  product  of  nearly  9700  bll- 


Uon  a  year.  Consequently,  our  problems  are 
not  small,  not  easily  contained,  not  readily 
remedied. 

But  they  must  be  remedied  and  they  must 
be  remedied  In  great  part  by  the  actions  of 
the  private  sector,  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  concerned  citizens  coming  together  to 
plan  solutions  and  plan  methods  of  putting 
those  solutions  Into  effect. 

In  a  sense.  I  am  saying  these  things  to  the 
wrong  audience  because  the  dental  profes- 
sion has  a  remarkable  record  of  foresight 
In  spotting  problems  and  laying  plans  to 
meet  them. 

One  example  of  such  activity  on  your 
part  is  In  the  area  of  extending  accessibility 
of  care.  The  principle  of  pre-payment  came 
to  medicine  some  years  ago.  Its  introduction 
Into  dentistry  is  of  more  recent  origin.  But 
its  very  Introduction  is  a  tribute  to  the  fore- 
sight and  consistent  effort  of  the  American 
Dental  Association.  Your  Association  be- 
lieved the  pre-payment  principle  to  be  a 
fact  of  life,  believed  that  dentistry  should 
take  It  Into  account  and  believed  that  it  was 
an  economically  and  professionally  sound 
method  of  extending  dental  care  to  more 
citizens. 

By  the  mld-Flftles.  pilot  programs  incor- 
porating this  principle  got  underway,  pri- 
marily on  the  West  Coast.  Based  on  their 
experience,  commercial  insurance  companies 
came  to  understand  that  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  had  been  right  all  along  and 
began  to  take  action.  In  addition,  the  As- 
sociation began  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dental  service  corporation.  This 
last  action  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  and  imaginative  examples  of 
private  sector  initiative  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  health  field. 

I  don't  mean  by  that  to  say  that  It  is  an 
easy  road  or  that  no  difficult  problems  will 
occur  In  the  early  years  of  this  movement. 
But  the  principle  is  sound  and  realistic  and 
I  think  your  profession  is  most  wise  in  per- 
severing In  this  effort. 

A  second  example  of  the  dental  profession's 
sense  of  Initiative  is  the  action  taken  at  the 
recent  annual  session  of  the  American  Den- 
tal Association.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending some  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
ADA  Hoille  of  Delegates  this  year,  as  I  have 
In  some  previous  years.  As  always.  I  was 
most  Impressed  with  the  efficiency  and 
thoughtfulln^ss  that  characterizes  your 
policy-making  body. 

The  action  it  took  this  year  to  which  I  am 
referring — and  to  which  Dr.  Hine  has  already 
alluded — Is  the  one  that  pledges  a  national 
program  of  dental  care  for  children.  You 
don't  need  me  to  tell  you  that  this  is  an  im- 
mense undertaking.  But  neither  do  you 
need  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is  a  necessary  one 
and  that  If  it  is  not  tackled  by  you,  it  will  be 
by  someone  else.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  see 
you  take  the  lead;  you  have  the  experience, 
you  have  the  professional  competence,  you 
have  the  commitment. 

Again,  as  with  dental  service  corporations, 
this  program  starts  you  down  a  road  that 
will  have  a  good  many  rough  spots  and  de- 
tours in  the  early  stages:  the  matter  is  sim- 
ply too  complex  for  this  not  to  be  true.  But 
I  do  want  you  to  know  that  I — and  a  good 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress — are  ac- 
tively interested  in  this  effort  and  are  anx- 
ious to  help  you  succeed  in  it  in  whatever 
way  we  can. 

The  point,  then.  Is  that  the  role  of  the 
private  sector  is  not  shrinking  In  the  health 
field,  no  matter  what  some  doomsayers  might 
want  you  to  believe.  There  are  plenty  of 
fields  left  to  conquer,  plenty  of  goals  left  to 
be  achieved.  Dentistry  and  its  sister  profes- 
sions will  remain  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
nation's  effort  to  bring  our  health  standards 
to  an  even  higher  level  than  today. 

You  will  esjjeclally  remain  In  that  van- 
guard so  long  as  you  continue  to  show  the 
foresight,    responsibility    and    commitment 
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that  you  have  In  the  past.  That  is  the  real 
challenge  facing  the  dental  profession  In  thla 
new  era.  My  money  is  on  you  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful In  the  future  as  you  have  been  In 
the  past.    Thank  you. 


: \ 

A  Great  Leader,  a  Great  Humanitarian 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  GREEN 

or  oREGoir 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25. 1966 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    Mr.  Speaker 
each  morning  a  familiar  sight  greets  the 
commuters  on  the  Westside  Burnslde  bus 
in  Portland  as  the  senior  archbishop  of 
the  United  States.  Edward  D.  Howard 
steps  on  for  the  ride  to  work  at  the 
chancery  office  on  Portland's  East  Side. 
Archbishop  Howard,  now  88,  has  been 
a  priest  for  60  years  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Portland  for  40.     And  for  all  these 
years  this  great  pastor  has  been  as  close 
to  people  as  he  Is  each  morning  to  his 
fellow  commuters  on  the  crosstown  bus 
Wednesday  in  Portland,  the  seat  of 
the  second  oldest  Roman  Catholic  See 
In  this  country,  the  people  of  Oregon 
and  the  Northwest  whom  he  has  loved 
for  40  years,  will  honor  him  In  cere- 
monies observing  the  60th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  and 
the  40th  anniversary  of  his  appointment 
as  Archbishop  of  Portland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  In  the  Record 
two  articles  about  the  archbishop  and 
the  events  in  his  honor: 

[Northwest,  Apr.  17,  1966) 
No  man,  they  say.  is  without  sin;  yet  If 
there  was  ever  sin  In  him,  it  must  be  worn 
away  now  by  the  goodness  and  the  prayer 
upon  prayer  upon  prayer  so  that  he  stands 
at  89,  a  good  man  in  the  sight  of  God.  pray- 
ing still.  *^    ' 

And  you  wonder  if  it  comes  to  pass  that 
any  man  "has  It  made"  with  God,  certainly 
this  old  priest,  strong,  quick,  simple,  sure 
and  good,  should  be  such  a  man. 

There  Is  a  church  Joke  that  for  a  priest 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  a  nim  Is  tanta- 
mount to  being  stoned  to  death  by  pop- 
corn; and  the  memory  of  the  Joke  helps 
you  bring  the  Archbishop  Edward  D.  Howard 
Into  the  realm  of  men  more  conmion.  such 
as  you  and  me.  But  he  Isn't,  though  once 
upon  a  time  he  was  young  as  any  man. 

Sin  is  a  complicated  matter  for  the  very 
good.  The  obvious,  unhealthy,  bad,  sour 
casual,  belly-aching  sin  Is  not  theirs.  Theirs 
la  a  sensitive  sin  that  takes  an  alertness  to 
feel  and  it  surprises  you  when  they  point 
it  out. 

"You  have  been  remarkably  healthy,  your 
grace.  89  years  and  In  such  eood 
health  .  .  ."  " 

And  he  looks  up  from  his  folded  hands 
to  reply:  "Yes.  I  am  a  bit  ov<«^helmed 
when  I  consider  it.  that  I  aiAkble  to  do 
what  I  do.  Yet  when  the  flnarlays  of  ac- 
counting come,  I  will  have  to/gT>«  an  ac- 
counting of  these  extra  days  Jnd  y^rs.  I 
will  have  additional  responsibilities  to  ac- 
count for."  The  question  sell  him  to  ex- 
amining what  he  had  accomplished  with  the 
extra  time  and  In  a  moment  life  added  very 
seriously:  "I  have  yet  so  muchVto  do." 

It  was  Sunday,  minutes  after  12  noon  and 
the  priests  were  dressing  him  In  the  sacristy 
of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  for  a  special  mass. 


robing  him  layer  and  fold  in  vestments  as 
he  closed  himself  to  everything;  to  the 
drenching  shower  of  bell%  that  broke  losse 
above  us.  to  the  Incense,  to  the  fidgety  altar 
boy  who  held  the  book  In  his  hands  for  the 
archbishop  to  read  from  by  the  light  of  a 
candle  held  by  another  fidgety  boy. 

"Heaven?  Our  Lord  made  very  definite 
promises."  the  archbishop  had  said  before 
this  work  began:  "If  one  makes  a  reasonable 
earnest  effort.  Of  course.  He  is  Just.  too. 
But  a  consistent  effort,  year  after  year,  never 
running  away  from  a  problem.  Pacing  it 
every  day.  It  Is  amaelng  how  well  they  work 
out.  not  always  the  way  we  want,  but  they 
do  work  out. 

"Heaven?  It  should  be  a  place  of  eternal 
rest  and  happiness,  a  world  of  perfect  order, 
don't  you  think?  St.  Augustine  tells  us 
'Only  in  order  is  there  peace'." 

"We  have  never  learnt  that  the  human 
soul  was  made  of  course  for  God  and  It  will 
never  rest  until  it  rests  in  Him." 

This  is  an  old  church,  the  church  of  Rome, 
unchanged  in  the  40  years  Edward  Howard 
has  been  archbishop,  and  that  is  since  be- 
fore I  was  born;  unchanged  m  the  60  years 
he  has  been  a  priest,  and  that  Is  since  before 
most  any  of  us  were  born.  So  it  is  that  he 
can  read  the  Latin  now.  even  from  a  moving 
page  and  by  candlelight  that  Is  not  steady. 
It  is  a  spring  Sunday  with  the  sun  creasing 
in  beneath  the  open  window  warming  the 
air  that  is  already  heavy  with  Incense  and 
the  muzzlness  of  fresh  linen  and  whispers 
of  the  sacristy  so  that  you  catch  the  altar 
boys  wandering  with  their  eyes  out  Into  the 
spring  even  while  the  bishop  prays.  They 
are  small  boys  and  you  try  to  cast  the  bishop 
Into  the  days  when  he  was  serving  a  priest  at 
mass  and  you  wonder  If  any  of  these  could 
make  archbishop.     Not  likely. 

"My  father  died  when  I  was  a  little  past 
13."  he  had  said,  "I  had  already  the  call  to 
be  a  priest. 

"Yes.  I  can  remember  when  it  happened, 
very  definitely.  I  think  I  was  in  the  eighth 
grade,  about  12  years  of  age.  I  don't  think 
any  boy  of  that  age  Is  capable  of  being  sure. 
But  my  parish  priest  counseled  me.  'Do 
Just  what  you  feel  you  should  do.  Eddie'." 

He  had  reached  for  a  picture  from  a  ledge 
that  runs  the  parlor  wall.  "This  is  Father 
McCarthy  of  Cresco.  Iowa.  4.000  people,  over 
40  years  a  priest.  Father  McCarthy  baptised 
me  and  prepared  me  for  my  first  commun- 
ion." he  explained,  then  set  the  picture 
alongside  another,  this  one  of  Don  Ameche. 
The  mass  lasted  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  catching  the  late  Catholics  in  an  hour 
of  pageantry  some  had  not  expected,  bring- 
ing the  neighbors  out  in  curlers  and  dressing 
downs  to  watch  the  procession  from  behind 
lace  curtains,  leaving  the  children  nervous 
and  noisy  and  the  "archbishop  ready  to  sit 
down,  though  he  said  he  was  not. 

There  is  a  small  prayer  bench  for  him  in 
the  sacristy  and  he  knelt  there  and  prayed, 
then  drank  two  small  glasses  of  orange  Juice 
before  getting  to  his  feet.  In  an  hour,  when 
he  was  driven  to  his  residence  at  NW  20th 
Ave.,  and  Johnson  St..  he  was  refreshed  and 
only  the  benediction  of  his  smile,  falling  on 
everything  it  met  this  sunny  afternoon,  re- 
minded you  of  the  ploUs  man  at  work  in 
the  church. 

The  house  is  a  red  brick  with  white  trim 
In  colonial  style.  It  had  been  built  for  the 
la^  A.  L.  Mills  of  the  First  National  Bank 
then  traded  to  the  church.  The  walls  in- 
side have  not  been  painted  nor  papered  since 
and  in  Its  pristine,  academy-like  atmosphere 
there  is  a  denial  that  a  house  must  be  a 
home,  though  the  priest  brings  Ufe  to  It  now, 
leading  us  Into  the  study  at  the  rear. 

"Do  you  smoke?  There  are  cigars  or  cig- 
arettes in  the  box.  I  am  stlU  accused  of 
keeping  my  ordination  cigars  for  guests,"  he 
said  and  laughed  breaking  open  a  cigar  to 
see  tf  It  was  indeed  as  stale  as  his  callers 
claimed.     It  was.     The  archbishop  does  not 
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smoke,  never  has;  but  then  you  expect  that 
of  a  priest  who  was  head  of  a  boy's  school 
and  college  and  disciplinarian  as  well. 

"Discipline  was  never  corporal  punish- 
ment. The  penalty  was  to  write  history  an- 
cient history,  then  hand  it  in  to  me '•  he 
said,  the  memory  tracing  a  light  smile  from 
across  the  years  as  he  looked  back.  "I  re- 
member a  very  eminent  speaker  at  the  col- 
lege telling  the  boys,  'today  you  are  Just 
students,  but  tomorrow  you  will  be  writing 
history.'  And  the  laughter  could  not  be 
stopped  for  a  very  long  time.  The  speaker 
was  flabbergasted  until  we  told  him  what 
writing  history'  meant  at  Columbia  College 
Then  he  laughed  with  us." 

The  talk  of  school  had  brought  a  "Mr 
Chips"  cast  to  him  now  and  he  began  me- 
thodically explaining  the  pictures  in  the 
room.  Don  Ameche.  an  ex-student  who  still 
calls;  his  mother.  40  years  a  widow,  who  died 
In  Portland  and  was  taken  home  to  be  burled 
by  the  grave  of  her  husband  in  Cresco. 
though  the  archbishop  says  the  family  plot 
will  end  there:  "I  want  to  be  burled  here 
among  my  priests  and  the  people  I  have  tried" 
to  serve." 

The  study  is  a  room  of  books  and  rose  tap- 
estry that  rises  from  shoulder  height  to  the 
celling.  It.  too.  has  been  there  since  the 
beginning  of  the  house  and  years  have 
turned  It  dark  so  that  the  archbishop  turned 
on  the  lights  in  mid-afternoon  and  sat  again 
now.  his  fingers  bridged  and  trying  not  to 
chuckle  when  you  ask  if  he  does  not  already 
have  a  good  claim  on  that  orderly  "heaven- 
he  thinks  of. 

*'I  don't  think  you  can  ever  say,  'it's  made  ' 
There  Is  filways  more  to  do,  and  if  you  do 
not  meet  the  needs  at  the  time,  you  will 
never  meet  them  adequately."  he  said  slip- 
ping in  a  list  of  churches  to  be  built,  schools 
to  be  Improved,  thinking  aloud  the  programs 
for  the  years  he  has  left  beyond  90  which 
comes  In  November  of  next  year. 

No,  he  says.  Catholics  have  not  changed 
since  the  days  of  his  father's  cattle  farming 
in  Cresco,  Iowa,  days  when  you  met  in  the 
parlor  over  family  games  with  neighbors- 
Only  temptations  change.  Human  nature 
never  changes  much.  But  I'm  concerned 
yes,  certainly.  I  am  concerned  with  the  lack 
of  individual  responsibility,  but  not  with 
changing  beliefs.  That  never  changes. 
•  "One  of  the  greatest  dangers  In  the  world 
is  the  decline  of  personal  responsibility." 

He  was  studying  the  bishop's  ring  sent  to 
him  by  the  Pope,  a  flat  shield  like  ring  of 
gold,  searching  for  the  root  of  his  concern 
and  It  came  to  him  slowly:  "That  sense  of 
responsibility  seems  to  be  declining  in  the 
home,  in  ourJndustry  and  in  our  interna- 
tional relations.  The  greatest  danger  is  to 
delegate  individual  responsibility  to  groups. 
"Parents  are  prone  to  delegate  to  the 
schools.  Don't  you  think  that  is  true  also  of 
leglslaUve  matters?  We  criticize  mercilessly 
but  we  don't  co-operate  nor  keep  in  touch 
nor  encourage  ovu  legislators. 

"In  Industry,  capital  and  labor  could  have 
a  much  greater  sense  of  responsibility.  They 
could  sit  down  on  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  meet  their  responslbUltles.  We  aU  have 
personal  responsibilities,  and  we  cannot  dele- 
gate that." 

And  so  he  talked  through  the  afternoon 
and  it  was  not  until  almost  early  evening 
that  we  came  again  to  the  serious  problems 
of  the  shepherd,  and  then  again  it  turned  on 
the  question  of  heaven,  and  hell. 

"I  don't  thyik  we  have  a  positive  Idea  of 
heU."  he  said.  "We  have  the  moet  consoling 
doctrine  of  purgatory,  preparing  the  soul  for 
heaven  and  union  with  God.  The  fact  re- 
mains, we  cannot  Judge.  God  alone  can 
Judge.  There  wUl  be  punishment  for  those 
who  will  transgress  God's  law.  But  hell-flre- 
and-brlmstone?  It  used  to  be  the  mission- 
aries who  made  a  point  of  that. 
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"Just  exactly  what  punUhment  will  be. 
we  don't  profea«  to  know.  Gods  mercy  Is 
Infinite,  of  course,  but  be  Is  a  Just  God." 

The  archbUhop  recalled  a  very  learned  ex- 
planation from  a  scienUst  on  life.  "And 
when  the  scientist  bad  finished  bis  explana- 
tion he  was  asked  by  a  student:  'What  then 
Is  death?'  And  he  gave  what  I  thought  was 
a  very  candid  answer.  He  said:  'All  we  know 
Is  that  when  lUe  ends,  death  begins'." 

Then  suddenly,  turning  to  look  squarely, 
personally.  Into  your  thoughts,  the  arch- 
bishop said  In  a  tone  he  must  have  used  on 
others  before:  "We  must  have  vision.  Tou 
must  have  a  vision  to  work  toward  and  to 
fulfill.  Our  founding  fathers,  when  they 
gave  us  this  free  nation,  told  us  every  gen- 
eration would  have  to  work  to  retain  that 
freedom.    It  was  and  Is  not  self  sustaining." 

The  legal  attack  on  prayers  in  public 
schools,  the  removal  of  the  "In  God  We 
Trust"  as  part  of  a  federal  code,  these  he  said, 
are  the  removal  of  God's  laws  for  man's  laws: 
"And  I  am  afraid  of  It." 

"The  average  life  of  any  great  civilization 
Is  200  years.  We  ought  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Ttoynbee  made  a  case  of  21  great  civilizations 
In  the  world,  all  gone  now.  Nineteen  of  the 
twenty  one  came  to  an  end  through  moral 
decay  from  within.  Greece,  Rome.  This  can 
■et  Ln  on  the  life  of  any  individual  as  well  as 
In  a  nation." 

There  was  no  concern  here  for  an  end  from 
guided  missiles.  "This  end  will  come  through 
moral  decay:  through  the  spiritual  forces  in 
the  Uves  of  men  floundering  until  they  have 
given  over  to  animal  appetites. 

"We  don't  learn  from  history.  Tou  know 
that  Is  the  trouble.  We  dont  leam."  he  said 
and  mused  a  moment  on  the  Lord's  prayer. 
t\imed  out  of  the  public  schools.  "The  seven 
petitions  of  this  prayer  mean  so  much,"  he 
B&ld  and  was  sUent  as  he  reflected  on  those 
petitions,  waiting  for  you  to  do  the  same. 

At  breakfast  the  next  day  after  his  private 
mass  in  the  oak-Uned  chapel  next  to  his 
bedroom  in  the  upstairs  of  the  house,  the 
archbishop  was  lees  serious.  In  the  dark 
business  suit  of  the  office,  be  sat  over  two 
poached  eggs  and  looked  the  day  in  the 
eye.  much  In  the  fashion  of  any  patriarchal 
bualneaaman.  circa   1026. 

"Life  Is  such  a  queer  thing  for  us.  such  an 
titter  mystery,"  he  said,  ea-slng  up  from  the 
depth  of  his  Sunday  thoughts.  "Of  course 
we  miss  out  so  often,  the  distractions  of  the 
world,  the  pleasures.  We  are  never  satis- 
fled.  Everybody  Is  always  reaching  out  for 
something  new.  We  are  sure  If  we  acquire 
certain  things  they  will  give  us  certain  pleas- 
urea.  Then  we  get  them  and  they  become 
just  another  bauble. 

"We  have  never  learnt  that  the  human 
soul  was  made  of  course  for  God  and  it  will 
never  rest  until  It  rests  in  Him." 

And  with  that  the  senior  archbishop  In  the 
United  States  thanked  the  cook  and  put 
on  his  bomburg  and  we  walked  to  the  bus 
stop  together,  stopping  to  look  the  daffo- 
dils an  Incredible  stare,  to  sniff  hard  for 
the  Japonlca  on  the  wind,  to  step  into  the 
spring-green    grass   of   one   more   spring. 

He  caught  sight  of  boys  running  into  the 
street  and  remembered  Bob  Hope's  crack 
for  careless  kids:  'What's  the  matter  kid. 
don't  you  want  to  grow  up  and  have  trou- 
bles?' And  turned  to  see  if  the  seriousness 
had  escaped  you  sa  well  as  It  had  him  this 
moment. 

Slowly,  watching  the  life  In  blm  flow  to 
everything  and  everyone  where  he  n>oved. 
It  caoae  to  you  again  what  he  bad  said  In  the 
evening  of  the  day  we  met.  echoing  in  your 
mind.  He  had  been  standing  in  the  hallway 
of  the  Abbott  bouee  In  the  dusk  of  evening 
looking  at  the  architecture  of  the  stairs  In 
tbe  main  hall. 

"How  It  Is."  he  said,  "at  evening,  and  Just 
twilight,  that  the  shadows  seem  to  bring 
out  the  character  of  the  work,  you  can  see 
more  clearly  the  work  of  the  architect,  when 
the  light  begins  to  fade." 


(Gerry  Pratt  has  been  with  The  Oregonlan 
since  1956  and  has  been  business  editor  since 
igei.  In  this  capacity  he  has  followed  busi- 
ness news  all  over  the  world.  Including  the 
Orient.  Europe  and  Russia.  He  recently  re- 
txirned  from  Viet  Nam.  An  tinusualiy  tal- 
ented Interviewer,  he  Is  usually  able  to  elicit 
from  his  subjects  as  tHuch  about  themselves 
as  their  their  business  ) 
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HOWAXD 

(By  John  McWllUams) 

Forty  years  ago.  a  49-year-old  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  arrived  in  Portland  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  over  the  vast  archdiocese 
of  Portland,  the  nation's  second  oldest  See. 

ODme  Wednesday,  this  same  man— Arch- 
bishop Edward  D.  Howard,  now  88  and  senior 
archbishop  of  the  United  States — will  be 
honored  In  rites  marking  his  00th  anniver- 
sary as  a  priest  and  his  40th  as  archbishop. 

The  ceremony  Is  scheduled  to  begin  at  10 
am.  Wednesday  at  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  (St.  Mary's).  A 
noon  banquet  will  follow  at  the  Hilton  Hotels 
Speakers  at  the  latter  event  will  be  Bishop 
Francis  P.  Lelpelg  of  Baker  and  former  Jus- 
tice Hall  S.  Lusk  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court. 

A  native  of  Iowa.  Archbishop  Howard  was 
graduated  from  St.  Paul  Seminary  In  Min- 
nesota and  ordained  a  priest  on  June  12,  1906. 
He  was  first  an  educator  and  later  president 
at  St.  Joseph  College  in  EKibuque,  Iowa.  He 
was  appointed  auxiliary  bishop  of  Davenport 
in  1924.  and  on  April  30.  1926.  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  archdiocese  of  Oregon  City, 
which  had  some  years  before  become  cen- 
tered In  Portland. 

Ever  since  he  c&me  to  this  archdiocese  as 
successor  to  the  late  Archbishop  Alexander 
Christie,  Archbishop  Howard  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  liberal  movement  within  the 
Catholic  church.  And  his  pronouncements 
always  have  reflected  his  respect  for  the 
dignity  of  man: 

"Harmony  and  good  will  among  :dl  classes 
of  citizens." 

He  has  stressed  the  Importance  of  the 
"spread  of  true  culture  and  Christian  civili- 
zation .  .  .  and  for  the  "education  of  the 
whole  man." 

As  spiritual  father  to  approximately  240,- 
000  Catholics  In  this  Western  Oregon  arch- 
diocese which  covers  21,398  square  miles,  the 
archbishop  has  seen  great  development  and 
growth  of  his  church.  And  when  he  came 
here,  the  religious  climate  for  Catholics  was 
not  good,  but  Archbishop  Howard  went  on 
working  quietly  but  with  shrewd  business 
Judgment  to  consolidate  and  streamline  the 
heritage  left  him  by  his  predecessors. 

Breaking  down  of  prejudices  and  working 
for  a  genuine  understanding  among  men  of 
all  creeds  has  been  a  major  objective  of 
Archbishop  Howard,  and  this.  too.  will  be  re- 
flected when  men  and  women  from  many 
walks  of  life  pay  him  honor  Wednesday. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  will  be  10  Cath- 
olic bishops  and  three  abbotts.  plus  repre- 
sentatives of  Protestant.  Orthodox  and  Jew- 
ish faiths.    And  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 

In  1032.  he  Joined  Jewish  and  Protestant 
leaders  at  the  public  auditorium  here  to 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  Geneva  World  Dis- 
armament Conference,  citing  basic  morality 
and  common  sense  and  deploring  what  he 
colled  "perverted  patriotism"  and  the  "bane- 
ful spirit  of  lawless  nationalism.  In  1935,  he 
established  archdlocesan  study  clubs  with 
the  goal  of  creating  an  "active,  enthusiastic 
lay  apostolate." 

In  1945  he  Issued  a  key  pastoral  letter  on 
"The  Social  Implications  of  Our  Religion." 
To  charge  that  Christianity  has  failed,  he 
contended.  "Men  and  nations  have  rebeled 
against  Christianity  .  .  .  and  in  its  place 
have  fashioned  a  ChrUtianity  to  their  own 
liking  ...  a  mass  of  dead  Christianity  wlth- 


oiut  the  spirit  of  Christ."  He  condemned 
both  socialism  and  capitalism  as  "departures 
and  exaggerations.  In  opposite  direction, 
from  the  correct  means  of  the  reconciliation 
of  individual  liberty  with  social  solidarity." 

Even  before  the  recent  Elcumenlcal  Council 
sessions.  Archbishop  Howard's  archdiocese 
was  In  the  forefront  of  the  liturgical  move- 
ment. Demonstration  Masses  with  priest 
facing  the  people  were  being  held  in  the 
cathedral  here  as  long  ago  as  1944.  And 
after  a  national  liturgical  conference  here  in 
1947.  Archbishop  Howard  signed  its  recom- 
mendation that  English  be  permitted  in  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  Mass. 

Reflecting  the  expansion  of  the  archdiocese 
since  the  coming  of  Arcliblshop  Howard  to 
Oregon  are  these  statistics:  In  1926  there 
were  81  parishes  in  the  archdiocese,  today 
there  are  108;  In  1926  there  were  17  priests, 
80  diocesan  and  04  belonging  to  religious 
orders.  Today  there  are  440  priests.  Includ- 
ing 190  diocesan  and  241  religious. 

Behind  tioth  Innovation  and  physical  ex- 
pansion, the  guiding  force  remains  similar 
to  what  It  wns  30  years  ago,  when  the  arch- 
bishop dedicated  a  mobile  chapel  tinlt  de- 
signed by  the  Catholic  Church  Society  to 
reach  CathoUcs  in  Oregon's  sparsely  popu- 
lated hinterlands.  It  was  a  two-ton  truck 
with  altar  and  furnishings,  movie  projection 
and  stereoptlcan.  plus  an  attached  tent  audi- 
torium, wtuch  Archbishop  Howard  called  "an 
extraordinary  means  of  preaching  the 
gospel." 

This  noble,  humble  man  of  God  has  had 
numerous  honors.  Including  bis  appointment 
as  assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne  by  Pope 
Plus  xn  In  1930.  the  annual  Brotherhood 
Award  presented  to  him  In  1969  by  B'nal 
B'rlth  for  outstanding  leadership  In  work 
for  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  In 
Western   Oregon. 

Today,  as  be  recalls  the  past  he  says: 

"Of  course,  there  have  been  many,  many 
changes,  all  very  decidedly  for  the  better.  It 
is  gratifying  to  see  the  growth,  difficult 
sometimes  to  keep  pace  with  It.  There  have 
been  no  changes  whatever  In  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrine.  Our  Divine  Savior  established 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  very  definitely. 
But  we  are  using  modem  facilities  in  help- 
ing to  make  the  teachings  of  the  Church 
t>etter  known.  Naturally  there  is  some  con- 
fusion, but  I  am  pleased  the  people  In  general 
have  accepted  the  changes  and  seem  to  ap- 
preciate them.  The  whole  purpose  is  to  draw 
into  more  active  participation  .  .  . 

"I  have  often  said  the  great  danger  in  the 
world  today  Is  the  breakdown  In  personal  re- 
s|>onsiblllty.  God  had  a  special  plan  when  he 
created  each  one  of  us — He  does  nothing  in 
vain.  He  has  given  to  each  person  all  the 
means,  the  faculties  necessary  to  fulfill  his 
mission.  We  can't  delegate  this  personal 
mission  to  others." 

Archbishop  Howard  considers  walking  as 
the  best  of  exercises  and  adheres  to  this  be- 
lief religiously.  He  has  the  spryness  of  a 
man  much  younger  than  His  Grace.  And 
one  of  his  many  pleaisant  recollections  is  that 
when  the  late  Pope  John  XXIII.  upon  learn- 
ing the  archbishop  was  older  than  he,  said, 
"Bravol     Tou  are  older  than  myself." 


Military  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
plaints about  the  justice  of  tiie  military 
draft  and  its  Inequities  have  brought 
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forth  suggestions  for  new  concepts  in 
national  service. 

An  analysis  of  one  aspect  of  this  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  by  J«nes  Reston  in 
the  New  York  "nmes  of  Sunday,  May  22. 
1966. 

While  the  situation  involving  the  draft 
must  be  remedied,  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  this  article  deserve  careful  con- 
sideration and  discussion  on  the  question 
of  a  peacetime  concept  of  universal  com- 
munity service  on  a  national  basis. 
Washington:   Thb  Computer  That  Turned 

PHn,OSOPHER 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  May  21. — The  military  draft 
is  now  a  major  source  of  controversy  in 
Washington,  thanks  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara.  He  has  no  authority  to  change  It, 
but  he  has  opened  it  up  to  scrutiny  and  re- 
vision, and  the  Congress  Is  now  talking  about 
the  possibilities  of  change. 

In  the  short  run.  very  little  is  likely  to  be 
done.  Few  college  students  wUl  be  drafted 
this  year  unless  the  monthly  draft  caU  goes 
up  from  28,000  to  about  40,000.  which  Is  not 
likely.  Also,  the  politicians  are  neither  pre- 
pared nor  eager  in  an  election  year  for  a 
major  debate  on  a  new  system  of  national 
service, 

Tet  nobody  Is  happy  with  the  system  as 
It  is.  A  bright  boy  working  as  a  clerk  In  a 
hotel  may  be  drafted,  while  an  equally  bright 
boy  going  to  the  hotel  management  school 
at  Cornell  Is  exempt.  One  draft  board  may 
run  out  of  single  men  and  start  calling  up 
married  men,  while  another  draft  board  may 
still  have  plenty  of  bachelors  loose  on  the 
town. 

THE    INEQUITIES 

The  Inequities  are  obvious.  It  pays  to  be 
stupid  under  the  present  system  and  It  pays 
to  be  smart  and  rich.  Of  the  1,850,000  18- 
year-olds  who  wlU  become  eUgible  tor  the 
draft  this  year,  about  600,000  will  faU  to 
pass  the  Selective  Service  tests.  ThU  means 
that  a  third  of  them  cannot  measure  up  to 
a  ninth-grade  level. 

A  boy  of  average  Intelligence  may  rank 
in  the  top  quarter  of  his  class  in  an  inferior 
college  and  thus  be  exempt,  while  a  boy  of 
equal  Intelligence  may  rank  In  the  bottom 
quarter  of  his  class  In  a  really  good  university 
and  be  drafted.  The  ranking  systems  clearly 
discriminates  agaist  the  poor  who  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  college  and  the  Negroes  who 
manage  to  get  to  college  but  are  not  quite 
able  to  overcome  inferior  early  education 
and  stay  high  In  the  grade-ranking  system. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  one  bright 
student  may  spend  two  years  of  Peace  Corps 
service  In  a  Jungle  in  Nigeria  and  be  drafted 
when  he  comes  home,  while  his  twin  brother 
may  avoid  the  draft  by  writing  monographs 
on  Jungle  life  In  Nigeria  at  Harvard  or 
Wisconsin, 

M'NAMARA'S    PROPO.SAL 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Secretary  McNamara 
told  the  editors  In  Montreal  (in  a  speech  read 
several  days  before  delivery  by  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  and  Bill  Moyers  In  the  White 
House)  "that  we  could  move  toward  rem- 
edying that  Inequality  by  asking  every 
young  person  In  the  United  States  to  give 
two  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether 
In  one  of  the  military  services,  in  the  Peace 
Corps  or  In  some  other  volimteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  and  abroad." 

This  startled  Washington,  which  Is  a  funny 
town,  and  thinks  of  McNamara  as  the  me- 
chanical man  who  always  defines  Adminis- 
tration policy  with  geometrical  accuracy, 
which  is  both  true  and  wildly  inaccurate. 
He  Is  a  philosophical  computer,  and  the 
philosopher  in  him  Is  stronger  than  the 
computer.  — 

"Who  Is  man?"  he  asked,  which  Is  not 
a  bad  question  for  computers.  "Is  he  a 
rational    animal?    •    •    •    Mutual    Interests, 
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mutual  trust,  mutual  effort — these  are  the 
goals.  •  •  •  If  he  la  (raUonal]  then  these 
goals  can  ultimately  be  achieved.  If  he  is  not. 
then  there  is  little  point  In  making  the 
effort  •  •  •  I,  for  one,"  he  concluded, 
"would  not  cotmt  a  global  free  society  out. 
Coercion,  after  all,  merely  captures  man. 
Freedom  captivates  him.  TTiank  you  very 
much." 

Thank  you  Indeed.  Something  Is  happen- 
ing here.  This  Is  news,  which  almost  all 
the  newspapers  missed  but  all  the  protest- 
ers on  the  campuses  should  not  misunder- 
stand. The  headline  conflict  between  power 
and  prlnlcple.  between  the  present  and  the 
future,  between  the  old  and  the  new  gen- 
erations, between  the  pollUcaJ  and  intellec- 
tual communities  of  the  nation,  may  not 
be  as  hopless  or  Irreconcilable  as  it  seems. 

THE   FTrrXTRE 

McNamara  is  reaching  beyond  the  draft, 
beyond  the  Pentagon,  beyond  Administration 
policy,  beyond  the  present,  even  beyond  the 
concept  of  sovereign  nation-states,  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  Vietnam  and  the  present 
inequities  of  Selective  Service, 

He  Is  searching  for  a  unifying  principle 
between  power  and  principle,  between  the 
restless,  defiant  generation  on  the  campuses 
and  the  harassed  and  distracted  policy- 
makers m  Washington,  between  the  one- 
third  who  can't  qualify  for  the  draft,  the 
one-third  who  are  financially  and  intellec- 
tually above  the  draft,  and  the  one-third  In 
the  middle  who  are  caught  in  the  draft;  and 
even  between  the  poor  nations  that  need 
help  and  the  rich  nations  that  need,  for  their 
own  security  and  even  serenity,  to  give  help. 
In  this  search,  McNamara  is  actually 
nearer  to  people  like  Kingman  Brewster  at 
Tale  and  Clark  Kerr  at  the  University  of 
California  who  are  trying  to  understand 
and  mobilize  the  yearnings  of  the  coming 
generation  than  he  is  to  the  politicians  here 
In  Washington  who  are  merely  complaining 
about  the  campus  demonstrations  and  the 
rumbles  and  knife  warfare  In  the  cities. 

At  Montreal  McNamara  was  not  thinking 
about  present  policy  or  present  politics,  or 
even  about  the  present  inequities  of  the 
draft.  He  was  going  beyond  these  things. 
He  was  supporting  what  Harris  Wofford.  the 
associate  director  of  the  Peace  Corps,  calls 
"the  politics  of  service,"  and  thinking  about 
a  new  concept  of  national  service  in  which 
all  young  people  In  America  can  acquire  a 
sense  of  purpose  and  an  opportunity  for 
service  at  home  and  abroad. 

McNamara  will  probably  not  last  long 
enough  here  to  see  much  progress  toward  his 
Ideals.  He  Is  not  the  symbol  but  the  critic 
of  Pentagon  power.  He  has  fought  too  many 
battles  against  the  military  interests,  the 
commercial  Interest,  and  the  political  inter- 
ests— the  generals,  who  want  more  guns  and 
planes,  the  manufacturers  who  make  the 
guns  and  planes,  and  the  politicians  and 
communities  who  benefit  from  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  and  planes— to  be  popular 
or  even  to  endure. 

But  he  has  opened  up  by  hU  speech  in 
Montreal  some  fundamental  questions,  and 
these  win.  or  should,  be  debated  seriously  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  newspapers  and  on 
the  university  campuses  long  after  be  is 
gone. 


Critical  Maritime  Sitnatioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 


or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  GARMATZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  Bal- 
timore, the  week  during  which  Maritime 


Day  occurs  is  celebrated  as  World  Trade 
We^  and  Is  observed  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  every  day  of  that  week.  On 
Tuesday  of  this  week,  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Baltimore  held  a  luncheon  In  observ- 
ance of  this  special  week,  and  had  as  its 
speaker,  the  Senior  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, Daniel  B.  Brewster. 

As  a  member  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  Senator  from  a  State 
which  includes  the  second  largest  port 
on  the  east  coast.  Senator  Brewster  has 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  entire  mari- 
time situation  and  therefore  is  well 
qualified  to  speak  on  that  subject. 

His  address  should  be  read  by  all 
Members,  because  the  facts  he  has 
brought  out  must  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration and  prompt  attention  by  all 
who  have  any  authority  to  take  action 
in  this  matter  and  I  am  inserting  it  In  the 
Appendix: 

Remarks  By   Senator  Daniel  B,   Bbxwster 
Before   the   Rotary    Club    World    Tradk 
Week  Lttncheon,  Tuxsday,  May  24, 1066 
Gentlemen:  I  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  you  today. 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  activities 
celebrating  World  TYade  Week.  It  Is  trade 
which  buUt  our  Port  and  our  Port  which 
built  our  City  and  our  State.  Every  Mary- 
lander  is  proud  of  this  Port  and  of  the  asso- 
ciated industries  and  skilled  labor  which 
make  Baltimore  a  center  of  International 
trade. 

But  we  must  never  let  our  pride  cloud  our 
vision.  We  must  never  let  the  past  replace 
the  future. 

We  are  assembled  here  during  World  Trade 
Week  at  a  time  wheoQ  the  United  States  is 
carrying  only  8  percent  of  Its  foreign  com- 
merce In  American  ships — at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  has  sunk  to  14th  place  In 
commercial  ship  construction. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  you  who  are  here 
are  famUiar  with  the  deterioration  which 
has  characterized  our  maritime  Industry  in 
recent  years.  I  am  confident  that  all  of  you 
recog^nlze  the  dangers  to  our  security,  our 
economy,  our  Industry  and  our  Port  which 
are  Inherent  In  ninaway  flags,  slashed  budg- 
ets, idle  shipyards,  and  decreasing  numbers 
of  skilled  operators  and  laborers. 

These  weaknesses  in  our  cturent  maritime 
posture  have  not  developed  suddenly,  but 
they  have  suddenly  taken  on  an  urgency 
which  requires  our  Immediate  attention. 

The  emergency  which  we  face  in  Vietnam 
has  had  at  least  one  positive  value — ^it  has 
highlighted  for  the  public  what  many  of 
us  have  known  for  a  long  time — that  a  vital 
factor  in  the  equation  of  national  power, 
namely  sea  power,  has  been  shockingly 
neglected. 

Our  present  dilemma  has  many  causes  but 
among  these,  Government  policy,  or  lack  of 
it,  Is  most  at  fault. 

Any  one  familiar  with  ships  and  the  sea 
knows  that  the  essential  tools  of  seamanship 
are  the  anchors,  the  rudders,  and  the  en- 
gines. A  ship  which  has  none  of  these  Is 
destined  to  drift  aimlessly — to  drift  toward 
the  rocks  and  shoals — to  drift  toward  In- 
evitable disaster. 

In  the  simplest  analysis.  It  is  drift  that 
has  characterized  United  States  maritime 
policy.  We  bkve  had  no  anchor  in  policy,  no 
seamanship  at  the  wheel,  and  no  propulsion 
to  move  us  forward. 

A  few  illustrations  will  highlight  the  rocks 
and  shoals  onto  which  we  have  drifted 
1.  By  1970  we  will  have  only  200  dry  cargo 
liners  under  25  years  old.  2.  Oiu-  tramp 
and  independent  fleet  currently  averages  be- 
tween 23  and  26  years  old.  3.  The  American 
shipbuilding  program  is  now  00  ships  be- 
hind.    4.  The  Soviet  Union  has  612  vessels 
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on  current  order  but  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  cut  new  American  construction 
to  11  ehlpe.  5.  Out  reserve  fleet  1b  a  paper 
tiger  of  overaged.  obsoleecent,  anallpaced  or 
tmaeaworthy  craft.  6.  The  average  Ameri- 
can aeaman  la  BO  and  our  skilled  maritime 
vork  force  aahore  oontlnuea  to  dwindle. 

The  Impact  of  this  disaster  Is  twofold. 
Flrat,  In  Its  consequences  for  our  security 
and,  second.  In  Its  effect  on  our  economy 
and  our  balance  of  payments. 

Our  current  active  and  reserve  fleet  Is  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  demands  of  even  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  The  government  has  cur- 
rently under  charter  for  the  handling  of 
military  cargo  about  100  American  commer- 
cial vessels.  It  baa  reactivated  111  reserve 
ships  and  It  Is  ciurently  seeking  25  addi- 
tional cofnmerclal  vessels  for  charter  before 
July  1st. 

It  would  simply  be  Lmpoeslble  for  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  contingency  of 
the  secondary  conflict  anywhere  In  the  w<»'ld 
with  o\ir  present  merchant  fleet. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  can  be 
best  understood  when  one  realizes  that  98 
percent  of  all  supplies  for  Vietnam  are  car- 
ried by  ship  and  that  nearly  50  percent  of 
the  cargo  In  every  American  berth  line  vessel 
Is  currently  military  cargo. 

The  glaring  danger  to  our  security  inher- 
ent in  this  situation  la  clear.  What  is  less 
obvious  Is  the  Impact  of  this  situation  on 
our  commercial  trade. 

The  United  States  has  been  locked  in  a 
fierce  competitive  struggle  with  foreign  car- 
riers for  the  shipment  of  ocean  cargo.  The 
8  percent  of  overseas  shipments  now  carried 
in  American  bottoms  testifies  to  this.  Our 
present  lack  of  a  shipbuilding  program  and 
the  current  diversion  of  commercial  vessels 
to  the  handling  of  military  cargo  could  well 
spell  the  end  of  American  shipping  In  free 
world  trade. 

With  no  surplus  of  operating  vessels, 
whenever  the  government  must  charter  a 
ship,  that  ship  must  be  withdrawn  from  Its 
commercial  route.  Those  of  you  Involved 
In  foreign  commerce  here  in  Baltimore  know 
that  cargo  cannot  wait.  Another  ship  must 
be  found.  The  only  ship  you  can  flnd  will 
fly  a  foreign  flag. 

The  foreign  flag  operators  have  not  missed 
the  c^portunlty  which  this  situation  pre- 
sents. They  have  endeavored  to  render  good 
service  at  reasonable  or  even  cut  rates  in  an 
tttarX  to  attract  and  hold  new  customers. 

The  American  operators  tell  me  that  once 
they  have  withdrawn  a  ship  from  the  com- 
mercial route,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
recover  the  trade  when  the  government  re- 
leases the  ship. 

The  lesson  should  be  clear.  It  is  even 
clearer  when  we  realize  that  United  States 
berth  line  and  tramp  vessels  currently  con- 
tribute 1  billion  dollars  to  our  annual  bal- 
ance of  payments,  while  73  cents  on  every 
freight  revenue  dollar  is  carried  from  our 
•borea  when  foreign  flag  veasels  carry  our 
trad*. 

The  latest  flgtiree  available  Indicate  that 
In  1903  our  deficit  in  freight  charges  on 
export  and  import  cargo  amounted  to  SS 
million  dollars.  This  was  the  5th  consecu- 
tive year  of  net  deficit.  We  can  only  imagine 
what  the  war  in  Vietnam  wUl  have  done  to 
the  1084-1965  figures. 

If  the  situation  is  this  bad  today — and  it 
•  to — what  will  it  be  like  in  1973?  We  can 
only  imagine,  but  we  can  be  sure  of  one 
thing — since  it  takes  seven  years  to  build 
a  ship,  the  decisions  we  make  this  year  will 
determine  our  maritime  posture  In  the  early 
years  of  the  next  decade. 

When  the  President  created  the  Maritime 
Advisory  Committee  in  June  1964  be  said 
It  was  to  seek  long  range  solutions.  When 
be  delivered  his  State  of  the  Union  message 
to  the  pongress  In  January,  1985,  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  submit  a  new  maritime  po- 


licy. We  are  now  approaching  June,  1988. 
and  there  Is  still  no  policy. 

No  one  knows  when  we  will  get  one  and 
whether  it  will  reflect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Inter-Agency  Maritime  Task  Force  or 
the  President's  Maritime  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. The  danger  in  this  situation  lies  in 
the  fact  that  we  may  well  be  sinking  our 
ships  while  seeking  consensus. 

If  the  policy  recommendations  are  confus- 
ing, the  record  of  statements  by  responsible 
public  ofllclals  are  even  more  so. 

In  recent  months,  the  Pederal  Maritime 
Administrator  has  told  the  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  it  should  begin  to  rely  on 
"competition  fairly  fought  and  won."  He 
has  explained  this  position  with  the  most 
glorious  oversimplification.  "I  simply  refuse 
to  believe  it  can't  be  done." 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  irrational 
experiments  with  our  security.  The  risks, 
and  the  consequences  of  being  wrong,  are 
far  too  great. 

In  recent  months  we  have  seen  other 
agencies  of  the  government  begin  to  fill  the 
policy  vacuum  created  by  the  failures  of  the 
present   Maritime  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  announced 
a  program  of  construction  of  at  least  30  fast 
deployment  logistic  ships  at  a  cost  of  40 
million  dollars  each. 

More  recently  the  same  Department  has 
announced  that  it  would  open  all  contracts 
for  the  carrying  of  military  cargoes  overseas 
to  competitive  bidding. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  must  develop  a 
plan  for  a  modem  maritime  fleet  and  that 
we  must  do  so  qulcitly.  We  cannot  allow  the 
independent,  uncoordinated  decisions  of  a 
variety  of  government  agencies,  acting  with- 
out consultation,  to  determine  In  a  random 
way  what  our  maritime  policy  shall  be. 

The  Defense  Department  announcement  Is 
that  kind  of  decision. 

Senator  Magnuson.  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  and  I  have  discussed 
this  problem  in  detail.  We  have  agreed  that 
the  many  Issues  which  currently  characterize 
the  maritime  scene  must  receive  thorough 
examination  by  the  Senate  Conunerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Three  weeks  ago.  I  opened  our  hearings. 
We  have  already  developed  a  great  deal  of 
useful  information.  And  we  have  raised 
serious  questions  which  must  still  be  an- 
swered: 1.  Should  the  Department  of  Defense 
plans  to  Implement  a  cost  effectiveness  pro- 
gram be  allowed  to  depress  maritime  rates  to 
non-compensatory  levels?  2.  How  can  a  rate 
war  benefit  an  Industry  which  is  already  suf- 
fering from  foreign  competition.  3.  Isn't 
the  fast  deployment  logistic  ship  program  a 
serious  misallocatlon  of  funds?  Couldn't 
this  one  billion  dollars  be  better  spent  on  a 
merchant  shipbuilding  program  for  vessels 
available  to  the  military  when  needed  but 
otherwise  paying  their  way  on  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world? 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  testimony  that  we 
develop  can  lead  to  the  formulation  of  a 
series  of  inter-related  policies  and  objectives 
aimed  at  a  stronger  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine built  in  American  shipyards,  manned  by 
American  seamen,  carrying  the  bulk  of 
An\erican  trade,  and  ready  to  answer  any 
call  as  a  vital  element  of  American  defense. 

This  brings  us  up-to-date.  There  Is  no 
shortage  of  challenges  to  be  met. 

Normally  the  President  proposes  and  the 
Congress  disposes.  But  on  this  critical  mat- 
ter there  is  no  more  time  to  wait.  Too  much 
time  has  been  wasted  already  and  the  Con- 
gress is  now  beginning  to  {u:t. 

If  I  may  close  with  a  personal  note:  Balti- 
more is  my  home  and  this  Port  has  made  this 
City  great.  So  long  as  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  the  people  of  Maryland  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  needs  of  the  mari- 
time industry  will  have  a  bearing  before  the 
Congress  and  the  public. 


Cape  Cod  National  Seashore 
Come  True 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or    M.\SSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for- 
mal establishment  of  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  will  be  marked  this  Memorial 
Day  weekend  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies at  Eastham,  Mass.  The  main  dedi- 
catory address  will  be  given  by  our  good 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Stewart  L.  Udall,  who  as  out- 
standing Secretary  of  the  Interior  took 
a  most  active  part  in  helping  to  estab- 
lish this  memorable  addition  to  the  na- 
tional park  system. 

This  event  is  particularly  pleasing  to 
me,  because  it  is  just  a  little  more  than 
9  years  ago  that  I  introduced  on  April 
8,  1957.  the  first  bill  in  Congress  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  national  park  on 
Cape  Cod.  I  was  prompted  to  introduce 
this  bill,  numbered  H.R.  6720.  largely  as 
the  result  of  the  special  National  Park 
Service  study.  "Our  Vanishing  Shore- 
line." which  showed  that  out  of  the  3,700 
miles  of  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts  shore- 
line only  240  miles  were  held  by  the 
State  or  Federal  Governments  for  public 
recreational  use. 

H.R.  6720  specified  no  special  bound- 
aries or  specific  acreage.  It  was  intro- 
duced to  get  more  detailed  studies  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  re- 
view and  action  by  the  Congress  on  a 
national  park  at  Cape  Cod.  With  the 
friendly  and  effective  help  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Honorable  Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  was  requested 
to  prepare  the  needed  legislative  reports 
for  committee  review. 

As  primary  objective.  H.R.  6720  sought 
to  preserve  for  the  people  an  unusual 
historical,  biological,  and  geological 
treasure  trove  on  Cape  Cod — truly  a 
variety  of  significant  attributes  not 
found  In  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
H.R.  6720  sought  to  protect  the  scenic 
beauties  of  Cape  Cod  and  make  available 
for  the  people  Its  recreational  features 
and  quiet  charm.  H.R.  6720  sought  to 
prevent  some  of  the  deterioration  which 
had  become  all  too  evident  in  recent 
years  along  some  parts  of  Cape  Cod. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  Henry  David 
Thoreau  In  his  timeless  eulogy  to  the 
cliffs  on  the  Great  Outer  Beach  of  Cape 
Cod's  forearm,  wrote  of  its  wondei-s : 

There  I  had  got  the  Cape  under  me,  as 
much  as  if  I  were  riding  it  barebacked.  It 
was  not  as  on  the  map,  or  seen  from  the 
stage  coach:  but  there  I  found  it  all  out  of 
doors,  huge  and  real,  Cape  Cod!  as  it  cannot 
be  represented  on  a  map,  color  it  as  you  will: 
the  thing  Itself,  than  which  there  is  nothing 
more  like  it,  no  truer  picture  or  account; 
which  you  cannot  go  farther  and  see.  •  •  • 
What  are  springs  and  waterfalls?  Here  U 
the  spring  of  springs,  the  waterfall  of  water- 
falls. A  storm  in  the  fall  or  winter  is  the 
time  to  visit  it;  a  lighthouse  or  a  fisherman's 
hut  the  true  hotel.  A  man  may  stand  there 
and  put  all  America  behind  him. 
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Our  beloved  President  Kennedy  saw 
Cape  Cod  with  the  eyes  of  Thoreau  and 
when  he  was  Senator  sponsored  in 
September  1959  with  Senator  Salton- 
STALL  and  the  able  distinguisheji  Mem- 
ber represenUng  Cape  Cod  in  the  House, 
the  Honorable  Hastings  Keith,  legisla- 
tion setting  out  specific  boundaries  for 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore. 

Truly,  it  must  have  been  a  great  mo- 
ment when  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  Cape  Cod  bill  in  August  1961.  I  well 
recall  his  words  at  the  White  House 
signing  ceremony  when  he  said : 

This  act  makes  it  possible  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  their  Govern- 
ment, to  acquire  and  preserve  the  natural 
and  historic  values  of  a  portion  of  Cape  Cod 
for  the  Inspiration  and  enjoyment  of  people 
all  over  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  wise  use  of  owr  natural  resources, 
and  I  am  sure  that  future  generations  will 
benefit  greatly  from  the  wise  action  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  Congress  who  are  here 
todivy. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  for- 
mal dedication  of  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  on  Memorial  Day,  1966.  there 
will  be  preserved  forever  for  the  people  of 
this  Nation  the  glory  of  sea  and  sand, 
history  and  tradition,  beauty  and  charm 
of  an  area  of  Cape  Cod  which  the  phi- 
losopher-poet. Thoreau  in  his  cehtury 
and  our  own  great  President  Kennedy  In 
our  own  time  saw  and  loved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  therein  the  full 
text  of  my  H.R.  6720,  Introduced  on  April 
8,  1957. 

The  material  follows: 

H.R.  6720 
A  bill   to  provide  for   the  establishment  of 
the  Cape  Cod  National  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  acquire  by 
gift,  purchase,  condemnation,  transfer  from 
any  Federal  agency,  or  otherwise,  such  lands 
(together  with  any  improvements  thereon) 
as  he  shall  consider  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  purpose  of  esUbllahlng  the  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Cod.  situated  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  a  na- 
tional park. 

(b)  Any  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to 
transfer,  without  consideration,  to  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Interior  any  lands  (together  with 
any  improvements  thereon)  which  are  excess 
to  the  needs  of  such  agency  for  use  by  the 
said  Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provUions 
of  this  Act. 

See.  2.  (a)  The  lands  acqiiired  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shaU  be  set  aside  as  a 
public  park  for  the  l>eneflt  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Cape  Cod  National  Park. 
The  National  Park  Service,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  develop  the  park, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25,  1916   (39  Stat.  635). 

(b)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  proper 
development  and  maintenance  of  the  park, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  construct 
and  maintain  therein  such  roads,  trails, 
markers,  buildings,  and  other  improvements! 
and  such  facilities  for  the  care  and  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Docimients,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  Public 
Printer  plus  50  percent :  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  Ije  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
condiUons  under  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  he  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulations 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U.S.  Code.  tlUe  44.  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2).  . 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  b« 
correctly  given  in  the  Rbcors. 


LAWS    RELATIVE   TO   THE   PRINTING    OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provldea  for  Dy  law. 
hut  only  when  the  same  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  bureau,  Ijoard  or  independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  number.  Nothing  in  thU  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (US 
Code,  title  44.  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives  or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  in  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  prinUng  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44.  sec.  133,  p.  1937) 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  office  for  the  Concbessional  Record. 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyee  in  charge,  Is  lo- 
cated in  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Rbcokd  at  $1.60  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (minimum 
charge  of  3  cente).  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORy 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  the  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  {V3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  d 
1939).  *^ 

PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  the  order  of  any 
Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressionai,  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  185,  p.  1942). 
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HIGHLIGHTS 

House  passed  the  minimum  wage  bill. 
See  Congressional  Program  Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber  Action 


Routine   Proceedings,   pages    11004-11032 

Bills  Introduced:  Six  bills  were  introduced,  as  follows: 

S.  3415-3420.  Pog*  11003 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  made  as  follows: 

S.  985,  proposed  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  of 
1966,  with  amendment,  and  with  minority  and  in- 
dividual views  (S.  Rept.  1 186)— reported  during  ad- 
journment on  May  25  under  prior  authorization;  and 
H.R.  14 1 22,  proposed  Federal  Employees'  Salary  Act 
of  1966,  with  amendment,  and  with  individual  views 

(S.  Rept.  1 187.)  Pages  11001,  11003 

President's  Communication — Election  Laws:  Com- 
munication from  President  transmitting  draft  of  pro- 
posed Election  Reform  Act  of  1966 — referred  to  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration.  poge  11003 

Disaster  Acreage.Crops:  By  unanimous  consent,  H.R. 
15151,  to  promote  planting  of  alternate  crops  on  acreage 
unplantcd  because  of  a  natural  disaster,  was  read  the 
first  and  second  times  and  then  placed  on  calendar  with 
the  understanding  it  is  not  to  be  considered  until  next 

week.  Paget  11001-11003 

Senate  Schedule:  By  unanimous  consent  it  was  agreed 
that  when  Senate  concludes  its  business  on  Friday,  May 
27,  it  will  adjourn  until  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  May  31,  when 
without  transaction  of  any  business,  it  will  immediately 
adjourn  until  noon,  Wednesday,  June  i. 

Authority  was  granted  after  adjournment  of  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  May  31,  until  noon  Wednesday,  June  i,  for 
(i)  Secretary  of  Senate  to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  and  from  the  House,  (2)  for  Vice  President 
and  President  pro  tempore  to  sign  enrolled  bills,  and 
(3)  for  all  committees  to  file  reports.  Pag«  11040 

-Program  for  Friday:  Senate  met  at  noon  and  adjourned 
at  1:46  p.m.  until  10  a.m.  Friday,  May  27,  at  which 
time  the  program  of  the  Senate  is  undetermined. 

Paget  11040,  11041 
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Committee  Meetings 

{Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet) 

APPROPRIATIONS— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

Committee  on  Appropriations:  Subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  hearings  on  H.R.  14921,  fiscal  1967  appropria- 
tions for  independent  offices,  receiving  testimony  from 
Joe  E.  Moody,  Acting  Administrator,  General  Services 
Administration;  Manuel  F.  Cohen,  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission;  and  Lawrence  E.  Hart- 
wig,  Chairman,  Renegotiation  Board. 

Hearings  continue  on  Monday,  June  13,  on  funds  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

FOREIGN  VESSEL  CARGO  RESTRICTIONS 

Committee  on  Commerce:  The  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Subcommittee  held  and  concluded  hearings  on 
S.  2600,  to  prevent  foreign  vessels  from  carrying  cargoes 
restricted  to  vessels  of  the  U.S.,  after  receiving  testimony 
from  Nicholas  Johnson,  Maritime  Administrator, 
Department  of  Commerce;  Lane  C.  Kendall,  Military 
Sea  Transport  Setvice,  Navy;  Alvin  Shapiro,  American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute;  Henry  R.  Dowd,  Trans 
Ocean  Petroleum  Carriers  Association,  Inc.;  A.  E.  King, 
Isthmian  Lines;  and  Samuel  Wang,  American  Bulk 
Carriers. 

D.C.  BAIL  AGENCY 

Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia:  Subcommittee 
on  the  Judiciary,  in  executive  session,  approved  for  full 
committee  consideration^  with  amendments  S.  2721,  to 
establish  a  fact-reporting  bail  agency  in  the  courts  of 
the  D.C. 

FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations:  Committee  resumed 
its  executive  consideration  of  S.  2859,  fiscal  1967  author- 
izaticwis  for  the  foreign  aid  program,  and  S.  2861,  pro- 
posed Military  Assistance  and  Sales  Act,  and  announced 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF   KHODK   ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 
Tuesday,  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  POGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following : 
Address  of  Congressman  John  E.  Pocartt 

AT  THi:  STMPOSItrK  ON  RHEUMATIC  AND  COR- 
ONARY Heart  Disease,  Sponsored  by  St. 
Barnabas  Hospital.  New  York  City  De- 
cember 10,  1965 

Dr.  Bailey  and  honored  guests,  it  was  both 
a  pelasure  and  a  privilege  to  be  invited  to 
speak  tonight  before  this  distinguished 
group  of  Internists  and  cardiologists. 

Toda?>-«ld  for  the  next  two  days,  you  will 
be  conslderiilccllnlclal  problems  posed  by 
rheumatic  and><ironary  heart  disease  and 
dlscusslng^-eetftHllijied.  Improved,  or  alto- 
gether^^lew  approaches  to  the  prevention, 
diagnosis,  and  clinical  management  of  these 
diseases.  It  Is  quite  likely  that  the  devel- 
opment and  clinical  evaluation  of  many  of 
the  techniques,  tools,  and  drugs  that  will  be 
covered  here  have  been  aided  to  some  extent 
by  research  grants  awarded  by  the  Federal 
government  to  scientists  and  clinicians  like 
yourselves. 

In  fact,  some  of  you  may  now  be  grantees 
or  may  have  been  In  the  past.  But,  whether 
or  not  you  have  ever  received  a  nickel  in 
Federal  support  for  your  own  research  or 
clinical  activities;  yet  all  of  you  have  bene- 
fited, directly  or  indirectly,  from  Federal 
programs  in  support  of  health  research  and 
so  have  your  patients.  The  Increases  in  our 
fund  of  basic  knowledge  and  the  clinical 
advances  that  have  stemmed  from  Federal 
investments  In  health  research  are  available 
to  you  and  are  frequently  used  in  dealing 
with  the  health  needs  of  your  patients. 

And,  by  the  same  token,  it  is  physicians 
such  as  yourselves  who  are  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  whatever  success  crowns  any  Fed- 
eral program  In  medical  research.  A  new 
heart  valve,  drug,  or  surgical  procedure  devel- 
oped in  the  laboratory— whether  it  be  merely 
a  slight  improvement  or  a  major  advance — 
becomes  of  consequence  only  when  it  is  taken 
out  of  the  laboratory  or  medical  library  and 
into  the  wards.  Only  then  does  the  Invest- 
ment in  funds  and  effort  expended  in  its  de- 
velopment begin  to  pay  dividends  in  the  relief 
of  suffering  or  the  saving  or  prolongind  of 
human  life.  s    6     ^ 

As  cardiologists  and  internUts,  you  are  key 
participants  in  our  Nation's  battle  against  its 
most  serious  health  problem.  As  caseflnders 
and  dlagnostlciaas,  you  bear  the  primary  re- 
Eponslbllity  for  detecting  treatable  or  poten- 
tially curable  congenital  or  acquired  heart 
disease  and  for  bringing  the  best  in  current 
methods  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  to 
bear  on  cardiovascular  problems  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  on  problems  prevalent  In  both 
large  and  small  communities. 

It  is  a  heavy  responsibility  and  you  have 
borne  it  extremely  well.  That  today,  the 
medical  care  available  to  our  citizens  stif- 
fering  from  cardiovascular  disease  U  second 
to  none  In  the  world  Is  largely  your  doing. 


That,  In  providing  medical  caje  to  our  citi- 
zens, you  be  provided  with  the  best  dlagnoe- 
tlc.  therapeutic,  and  preventive  techniques 
that  research  can  provide  is  a  goal  of  Federal 
programs  of  research  support.  That  there  be 
sufficient  numbers  of  highly  Ualned  research 
manpower  to  refine  and  Improve  existing 
methods  and  devise  new  ones  and  that  there 
be  sufficient  numbers  of  highly  trained  cUnl- 
clans  to  utilize  these  techniques  fully  against 
our  Nation's  disease  problems  is  a  goal  of 
Federal  programs  in  research  and  clinical 
training. 

Today,  our  country  contunands  more  highly 
skilled  medical  research  manpower  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  And.  thanks  in  large 
measure  to  the  heavy  outlay  of  Federal  funds 
for  health  research  and  training,  we  have 
been  able  to  launch  and  sustain  a  research 
assault  of  steadily  Increasing  scope  and  in- 
tensity on  our  Nation's  major  crippling  and 
killing  diseases.  I  am  proud  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  help  in  mounting  this 
great  offensive. 

But  when  did  this  great  effort  against  the 
killing  and  crlppUng  diseases  actually  begin 
and  how  did  It  get  started?  I  think  we 
would  have  to  go  back  to  World  War  n 
Medicine,  as  usual,  made  great  advances  in 
that  war:  advances  born  out  of  horror 
death,  destruction,  and  fear.  A  young  Army 
surgeon,  for  example,  might  encounter  more 
varied  examples  of  trauma  as  a  result  of  one 
battle  than  in  five  years  of  a  peacetime 
residency  and  a  physician  at  a  military  base 
might  see  more  cases  of  rheumatic  lever  in 
one  year  than  in  a  life-time  of  private 
practice. 

And  with  the  war  there  was  also  a  great 
need  to  aid  these  battle-pressed  physicians 
with  better  drugs,  diagnostic  equipment,  and 
greater  knowledge  on  which  to  base  treat- 
ment. This  led.  in  turn,  to  a  change  in  the 
philosophy  concerning  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  government  in  the  support  of  re- 
search and  training  In  the  biomedical 
sciences. 

After  the  war.  many  leaders  in  medicine 
as  well  as  public-spirited  citizens  wondered 
whether  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
exigencies  of  war  could  not  be  carried  over 
into  an  even  more  significant  effort  in  peace- 
time. The  answer  was  obvious.  Such  an 
effort  could  be  made— and  it  was  made. 

As  early  as  1944.  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  has  consoUdated  and  revised  exist- 
ing public  health  legislaUon  and  provided 
the  legislative  basis  for  postwar  programs 
of  the  (then)  National  Institute  of  Health 
Then,  between  1948  and  1950.  an  epoch-mak- 
ing series  of  Acts  authorized  the  creation  of 
six  new  Institutes.  Each  was  charged  with 
establishing  National  programs  of  research 
and  training;  developing  more  effecUve 
methods  of  prevention.  diagnoeU.  and  treat- 
ment in  specified  disease  areas;  and  assist- 
ing States  and  local  communities  in  the 
fullest  application  of  these  methods.  In 
effect,  the  goal  was  to  mobilize  our  Nation's 
health  resources  in  massive,  co-ordinated 
attacks  on  its  pressing  health  problems. 

However,  in  develt^ing  these  programs 
the  enlightened  policies  adopted  by  the 
various  agencies  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice have  also  safeguarded  the  freedom  and 
Initiative  of  recipient  InvestlgaKws  and  In- 
stitutions. Through  review  mechanisms 
permitting  a  cross  section  of  tc^-fllght,  non- 
Federal  scientuts  and  pubUc  leaders  to  de- 
termine the  most  effective  use  at  Federal 
funds,  the  Public  Health  Service  has  «ki. 
sUtently  received  exoeUent  returns  on  Us 


health  research  and  training  Investments 
whUe  also  eliminating  for  the  recipient  of 
Federal  aid  much  of  the  red  t^e  which 
many  stlU  seem  to  think  U  synonymous  with 
Federal  administration. 

But  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  results  of 
these  federally-aided  programs  over  the  past 
years.  It  is  a  fact  that  over  the  past  10-15 
years,  more  has  been  learned  about  the  cardl- 
ovaactUar  system  and  its  diseases  than  had 
been  learned  in  all  the  previotis  years  of 
medical  history.  Enough  has  been  learned 
about  the  factors  that  Increase  the  indi- 
vidual's risk  of  developing  coronary  heart 
disease  to  construct  a  "coronary  profile"  that 
is  now  helping  you  physicians  spot  the  coro- 
nary candidate  early  and  to  initiate  measures 
to  reduce  his  risk.  Fiu1,her.  it  Is  now  possi- 
ble for  you  to  do  something  about  many  of 
these  risk  factors,  such  as  elevated  blood 
levels  of  cholesterol  and  other  fats  high 
blood  pressure,  and  others. ' 

For  example,  elevated  blood  levels  of 
cholesterol  and  other  fatty  substances  can 
now  usually  be  reduced  by  dietary  changes 
or  by  certain  drugs  and  hormones  High 
blood  pressure  of  all  degrees  of  severity  can 
be  controlled  with  any  of  a  number  of  effec- 
tive drugs  or  combinations  of  drugs  These 
drugs  have  reduced  by  50  per  cent  the  death 
S^tee  from  hypertension  over  the  past  decade 
and  liave  also  reduced  mortality  from  such 
common  complications  of  hypertension  as 
heart  attacks,  strokes,  heart  failure  and  kid- 
ney failure. 

Today,  victims  of  heart  attacks  have  a 
much  better  chance  of  riding  out  the  attack 
recovering  sufficiently  to  return  to  their 
former  occupations  and  activities,  and  en- 
joying many  more  years  of  life  and  health 
than  they  would  have  had  only  10  or  15  years 
ago.  Anticoagulants,  Improved  resuscitation 
measures,  more  effective  drugs  for  counter- 
ing circulatory  crises,  assisted  circulation 
techniques  to  tide  the  heart  over  until  it  U 
able  to  assume  its  circulatory  duties-  all 
these  Increase  the  victim's  chances  for  life 
And  clot-dissolving  agents,  such  as  ITrokln- 
aee  (uro-KYN-ace )  may  provide  even  more 
effective  means  of  treatment  in  the  near 
future. 

Many  stroke  victims  can  now  be  cured  or 
substanUally  improved  by  surgery  to  remove 
or  bypass  clots  or  atherosclerotic  deposits  ob- 
structing blood  flow  to  the  brain  others 
are  now  benefiting  from  anticoagulants 
drugs  that  dilate  cerebral  blood  vessels  and 
other  forms  of  therapy  not  available  Just  a 
few  years  ago.  Modern  rehabilitation  pro- 
cediires  now  help  crippled  stroke  victims 
regain  lost  bodily  function  and  allow  many 
of  tliem  to  return  to  work  and  to  lead  more 
useful  lives. 

There  is  probably  nothing  so  heart-rend- 
ing as  a  child  deprived  of  anything  resem- 
bling a  normal  lUe.  and  often  sentenced  to  an 
early  death  by  congenital  heart  disease.  For- 
tunately.  modem  techniques  of  open-heart 
surgery  can  now  completely  correct  or,  pal- 
liate most  forms  of  congenital  heart  disease 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  with  currently 
available  methods  of  surgery,  over  80  percent 
ot  the  80.000  or  more  Infants  born  in  the 
U.S.  each  year  with  congenital  heart  disease 
could  be  saved. 

Furthermore,  with  currently  available 
methods  of  prevention  and  treatment,  an- 
other scourge  of  the  young-^heumatlc  fever 
and  rheumatic  heart  disease — could  also  be 
eUmlnated  as  an  Important  cause  of  death 
and  dlsabUlty.  Prompt  and  adequate  treat- 
ment of  strep  InfecUona  can  prevent  most 
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rheumatic  fever  atUcks.  Even  when  rheu- 
matic fever  does  •trllte.  crippling  damage  to 
the  heart  can  often  be  avoided  by  vlgcrou* 
treatment  with  aterolds  and  other  druga. 
And  recurrent  attacks  can  often  be  prevented 
by  contlnuoua  treatment  with  penicUlLn  or 
other  antibiotics.  Theee  measures,  coupled 
with  Improved  surgical  techniques  tor  re- 
pairing or  replacing  heart  valves  damaged  by 
rheumatic  fever,  have  reduced  death  ratee 
from  rheumaUc  heart  dlaeaae  among  chil- 
dren and  young  adulta  from  30  per  100.000 
population  to  about  3  per  100.000.  ThU  year 
alone,  over  300,000  people  are  leading  normal, 
active  Uvee  who  would  have  died  from  this 
condition  U  the  death  rates  of  a  generation 
ago  had  prevailed. 

An  area  in  which  further  clinical  progress 
la  moat  urgently  needed  Is  coronary  heart 
dlaeaae.  Whereas  during  the  past  decade 
mortality  rate*  for  moat  major  cardiovascu- 
lar diseases  have  decreased,  mortality  from 
coronary  heart  disease  has  continued  to 
climb  In  most  segments  of  the  population. 
However,  with  Intenslflcatlon  o*  present  pro- 
grams, hopes  are  high  that  substantial  re- 
ductions In  mortality  from  coronary  heart 
disease  may  be  achieved  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  , 

A  major  phase  of  this  overall  program  will 
be  an  Intensified  effort  to  develop  a  depend- 
able, artificial  heart  for  the  total  and  per- 
manent replacement  of  hearts  hopelessly 
damaged  by  disease  or  Injury.  During  the 
past  decade,  xesearch  progress  has  been  so 
great  In  this  field  that  development  or  such 
a  device  U  predicted  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

To  achieve  this  goal  in  the  shortest  ptfC- 
slble  time,  present  Federal  programs  are  be- 
ing supplemented  with  a  diversified  program 
of  grants  and  negotiated  contracts  to  unl- 
versltlea.  engineering  Orma,  and  other  ele- 
ments of  private  Industry.  These  wlU  be 
aimed  at  solving  specific  problems  In  devel- 
oping materials,  pump  specifications  and 
designs,  power  sources,  and  control  mech- 
anisms to  be  Incorporated  Into  the  final 
model  for  InstaUaUon  in  humans.  Also  being 
expanded  is  research  and  development  ot 
assisted  circulation  techniques  and  booster 
pumpa  to  provide  temporary  support  to  a 
falling  circulation.  This  temporary  respite 
may  enable  the  patient's  damaged  heart  to 
recover  sufficiently  to  resume  business  as 
usual.  Later,  when  artificial  hearts  become 
available,  such  a  pump  could  provide  hearts 
damaged  beyond  recovery  with  enough  cir- 
culatory assistance  to  sustain  the-  paUent 
until  an  artificial  heart  coxUd  be  installed. 
It  Is  Impossible  to  predict  with  certainty 
bow  many  American  Uvee  might  be  saved 
each  year  If  an  artificial  heart  were  available, 
but  estimates  have  ranged  from  60.000  to 
hundreds  of  thousands.  With  stakes  as  high 
as  this,  can  we  afford  to  proceed  at  less-than- 
maxlmum  speed  toward  the  attainment  of 
thU  goal?  With  the  goal  now  apparently  in 
sight,  dare  we  relax  our  efforts  when  the  cost 
of  each  month's  delay  may  be  counted  in 
thousands  of  lives  lost  that  might  have  been 
saved? 

I  think  not.  and  so  do  my  colleagues  In 
Congress.  During  the  House  hearings  this 
year,  the  immense  potential  and  urgency  of 
this  program  was  underscored  by  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  dl*ttngulshed  witnesses, 
majiy  of  them  scientists  who  have  made 
major  oontrtbuUons  to  past  aiul  present 
progress  In  arUficlal-heart  research.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  provided  an  additional  $3.S 
million  for  artificial  heart  research  and  de- 
velopment over  the  amount  originally  re- 
quested by  NHI. 

As  a  result,  during  this  fiscal  year  alone 
NHI  will  spend  nearly  94  million  on  the 
artificial  heart  program. 
'  Expensive?  Indeed  It  Is:  and.  In  aU  prob- 
ability. It  wlU  get  staMllly  more  expensive 
during  the  "big  push"  of  the  next  5-10  years. 
We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arUflclal  heart  wUl  ultimately 


cost.  But  we  are  convinced  that  the  poten- 
tial return  In  human  lives  more  than  ]\istl- 
fles  any  effort  and  expense  that  may  be  re- 
quired. 

Still  another  major  goal  during  the  next 
five  years  Is  an  Intensified  clinical  research 
program  relating  to  the  acute  phase  of  heart 
attacks.  As  you  well  know,  among  patients 
hospitalized  for  acute  heart  attacks,  many 
who  appear  to  have  "hearts  too  good  to  die" 
nevertheless  succumb,  often  to  complications 
that  might  possibly  be  forestalled  or  cor- 
rected by  available  methods.  However,  these 
complications  often  develop  so  swiftly.  I  am 
told,  that  the  patient  may  die  before  any- 
thing can  be  done. 

Evidence  Is  accumulating  that  mortality 
among  hospitalized  heart-attack  patients 
may  be  reduced  through  Intensive  coronary 
care  units  combining  electronic  monitoring 
of  these  patients  with  full  utilization  of  pre- 
sently available  resuscitation  and  therap>eu- 
tlc  techniques.  Encouraged  by  reports  from 
the  few  uniu  currently  In  operation,  the 
Public  Health  Service  Is  assisting  In  the 
establishment  of  such  units  at  additional 
hoeplUls  and  clinics.  The  goal  U  to  deter- 
mine whether  mortality  can  be  reduced  »\if- 
flctently  to  Justify  and  encourage  the  estab- 
lishment and  operation  of  similar  units  In 
medical  centers   throughout  the  country. 

Drug  evaluation  studies  will  also  occupy 
an  Important  place  In  the  heart  program 
during  the  next  five  years  or  more.  Two 
large-scale  studies  currently  underway  are 
both  concerned  with  evaluating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  currently  available  therapeutic 
measures  In  reducing  mortality  among  heart- 
attack  victims. 

One  Is  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  various 
llpld-lowertng  drugs  and  hormones  In  re- 
ducing recurrent  heart  attacks  and  Increas- 
ing longevity  among  men  who  have  sur- 
vived one  or  more  attacks.  This  study  Is 
off  to  a  modest  start,  but  present  plans  call 
for  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  study  to 
Include  up  to  55  co-operating  Institutions 
and  more  than  8.000  patients  during  the  next 
three  years.  The  other  is  concerned  with 
the  clinical  evaluation  of  Urokinase,  the 
most  promising  clot-dlssolvlng  agent  devel- 
oped thus  far.  against  various  thromboem- 
bolic complications  of  cardiovascular  dis- 
ease Hopes  are  high  that  Urokinase  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  major  breakthrotigh  against 
a  number  of  crippling,  often  lethal  compli- 
cations of  atherosclerosis. 

Another  Important  study,  completed  very 
recently,  developed  from  epidemiological  re- 
search which  suggested  that  the  high-fat. 
hlgh-calorlc  diet  habitually  consumed  by 
most  Americans  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
high  prevalence  of  heart  disease  among  our 
adults  and  that  our  heart-disease  mortality 
might  be  reduced  by  dietary  changes  accept- 
able to  many  Americans. 

The  present  study  sought  to  determine 
whether  more  than  2.000  voluntcprs  would 
faithfully  adhere  to  a  modified  diet  over  a 
prolonged  period  and  to  determine  lis  effects 
on  plasma  levels  of  cholesterol  and  other 
lipids.  It  will  not  tell  us  whether  dietary 
modifications  can  affect  mortality  from  heart 
disease:  but  it  should  tell  us  whether  a  long- 
term,  massive  population  study  that  would  be 
required  to  test  this  hypothesis  la  likely  to 
Justify  the  enormous  expense  and  effort  in- 
volved In  such  an  undertaking.  Thus  the 
findings  may  have  an  Important  bearing 
on  future  PHS  program  planning  In  heart- 
disease  prevention. 

Thus  far.  the  dividends  resulting  from  the 
heavy  Federal  Investment  in  medical  re- 
search have  been  substantial:  An  enormous 
store  of  basic  knowledge  about  the  cardio- 
vascular system  and  its  diseases  has  been 
accumulated,  and  an  Impressive  array  of 
clinical  advances  have  stemmed  directly 
from  that  knowledge.  But  only  when  this 
knowledge  and  these  clinical  advances  are 
widely  applied  by  men  like  yourselves  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Individual  patients  do  research 


investments  pay  more  gratifying  dividends 
In  terms  of  human  Uvee  saved  and  salvaged. 
l>ast  year,  the  President's  Oommlsslon  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cajicer.  and  Stroke  studied 
the  problems  still  confronting  us  In  these 
three  disease  areas  and  recommended  means 
for  reducing  the  heavy  toll  In  death  and  dis- 
ability presently  exacted  by  these  disorders 
The  Commission  concluded  that  this  toll 
could  be  substantially  reduced  If  advanced 
diagnostic  and  therapeutic  technique."!, 
already  developed  and  clinically  proven,  could 
be  made  more  widely  available  to  our 
citizens. 

The  major  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission for  bringing  this  about  form  the 
baals  for  the  Heart.  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965.  The  law  authorizes  a 
three-year.  $340  million  program  of  grants 
for  the  planning  and  establishment  of  re- 
gional medical  programs.  These  grants 
would  provide  suppv>rt  for  cooperative  ar- 
rangements Unking  major  medical  schools 
and  their  affiliated  teaching  hospitals  with 
clinical  research  centers,  local  community 
hospitals,  and  practicing  physicians  serving 
that  region. 

The  specific  design  of  regional  plans  and 
programs  would  be  dictated  by  the  relation- 
ships established  among  these  resources. 
However,  such  a  design  might  encompass 
such  aspects  as  coordinated  referral  of 
patients.  Interchange  of  medical  and  research 
personnel,  programs  of  coivtlnulng  educa- 
tion for  physicians,  the  provision  of  advanced 
research  and  clinical  equipment  and  train- 
ing In  Its  use.  and  the  development  and  sup- 
port of  medical  teams  highly  trained  In  the 
latest  techniques  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
Grants  will  be  made  for  planning,  for 
feasibility  studies,  and  for  pilot  projects  to 
assess  the  value  of  these  oo-operatlve  re- 
glooAl  arrangements  and  to  provide  a  base  of 
experience  for  further  development  of  the 
over-all  piV>gram. 

The  emphasis  throughout  -will  be  on  local 
Initiative  In  planning  and  developing  pro- 
grams most  suited  to  the  health  needs  and 
health  resources  of  a  particular  region.  The 
success  of  a  regional  program  wlU  require 
oo-operatlon  of  practicing  physicians,  medi- 
cal center  officials,  hospital  administrators, 
and  representatives  from  local  chapters  of 
appropriate  voluntary  health  agencies.  Each 
grant  applicant,  therefore,  must  deelgrnate 
a  group  of  such  representatives  to  advise 
him.  together  with  the  participating  Institu- 
tions. In  formulating  and  implementing 
plans  for  establishing  and  carrying  out  the 
regional  medical  program.  ' 

In  developing  the  over-all  program,  the 
Federal  government  will  studiously  avoid 
Interfering  wltJi  patterns  or  nvethods  of 
financing  patient  oare.  with  professional 
practice,  or  with  the  administration  of 
hospitals. 

The  Impact  of  Federal  programs  for  re- 
search and  health  on  the  practice  of  medicine 
has  already  been  great;  and.  during  the  years 
to  come.  It  Is  likely  to  be  greater  still.  Fed- 
eral funds  have  helped  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  many  of  the  diagnostic,  preven- 
tive, and  therapeutic  techniques  that  many 
of  you  use  every  day:  they  have  assisted 
In  the  training  of  countlees  new  research 
workers  and  clinicians:  and  they  are  helping 
to  provide  this  body  of  highly  trained  scien- 
tific n\anpower  with  the  weapons  needed  In 
the  continuing  research  asault  on  our  major 
health  problems. 

You  may  recall  how.  In  the  early  days  of 
World  War  11.  Ant«-lca  served  prLmorily  as 
the  Arsenal  of  Democracy.  In  a  sense,  today 
we  In  Congress,  through  our  appropriation  of 
public  funds  to  augment  the  contributions 
of  private  health  agencies,  industry,  and  pri- 
vate citizens,  help- to  supply  the  weapons  for 
the  war  on  disease.  We  do  not  tell  you  how 
to  waje  the  battle.  In  fact.  In  this  area  as 
In  no  other,  the  Congress  relies  on  the  mcdl- 
c.-il   profession   and   biomedical  scientists   to 
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provide  the  direction,  the  formulation  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  Federal  programs. 

During  House  and  Senate  hearings  each 
year,  the  testimony  of  private  citizens,  phy. 
slclans,  eminent  authorities  In  biomedical  re- 
search, and  directors  and  staff  members  of 
health  and  welfare  agencies  Is  collected  then 
painstakingly  sifted  and  weighed.  On  the 
basis  of  this  counsel,  the  results  of  existing 
programs  are  evaluated,  earlier  programs  may 
be  re-shaped  or  abandoned,  and  new  pro- 
grams formulated  as  the  current  needs  of 
clinical  and  laboratory  research  dictate. 

In  essence,  then.  It  Is  you,  more  than  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  and  In  the  Senate  or 
myself,  that  Indicate  the  direction  that  Fed- 
eral programs  In  health  and  research  will 
take.  Our  Job  In  Congress  Is  never  to  tell 
you  what  to  do.  but  rather  to  find  out  what 
you  need  In  order  bo  do  your  Job,  try  to  sup- 
ply It,  then  leave  you  alone  to  get  on  with 
It.  For  only  In  this  way  will  Federal  pro- 
grama  In  research  and  health  have  signifi- 
cance In  aiding  you  In  your  Ufe-long  dedica- 
tion to  bettering  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people. 
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War  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or    WEST    VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 
Friday,  May  27. 1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Increased 
concern  of  our  Nation's  policy  in  South 
Vietnam  comes  daily  from  various  parts 
of  our  country  and  continuing  contribu- 
tions are  made  to  the  naUonal  dialog 
that  is  being  generated  by  what  we  are 
doing  in  southeast  Asia. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unani- 
mous consent  I  Include  in  my  remarks 
an  editorial  appearing  In  the  distin- 
guished West  Virginia  newspaper,  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer,  edited  by  Thomas 
O'Brien  Flynn,  a  newspaper  that  was 
completely  devoted  to  the  candidacy  and 
election  of  Barry  Goldwater  as  President 
of  the  United  States  so  that  my  col- 
leagues may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
thinking  of  this  distinguished  newspaper 
and  journalist: 

Wa«  Polict:  It's  Not  the  Leoalitt  bitt  the 
Wisdom  of  Ouii  Action  That's  Pxbtinent 
The  Viet  Nam  debate  has  shifted  emphasis 
from  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  that  led  us 
to  armed  Intervention  to  the  legality  of  the 
engagement  Itself. 

Secretary  Rusk,  turning  up  for  another 
session  with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee— which  presumably  was  consid- 
ering the  «3.4  billion  foreign  aid  bill— came 
armed  with  a  legal  brief  supporting  the  va- 
lidity of  our  armed  partlclpaUon. 

Our  commitment  to  Viet  Nam.  according 
to  Rusk  and  the  brief,  had  its  origin  in  the 
post  World  War  II  period  when  Mr.  Truman 
was  President.  Throughout  that  time.  Rusk 
J»ld,  It  was  the  American  position  that  "we 
had  an  Important  stake  In  the  security  and 
stability  of  Southeast  Asia." 

"Military  acUons  of  the  United  States  In 
•upport  of  Viet  Nam,"  the  Secretary  con- 
tinued, 'Including  air  attacks  on  North  Viet 
Nam,  are  authorized  under  International  law 
by  the  well-eetabllshed  principle  of  collective 
defense  against  armed  aggression." 

He'  added  that  there  Is  nothing  in  either 
American  or  International  law  that  requires 
a  declaration  of  war  to  authorize  American 
miutary  action  in  Southeast  Asia  Legally 
ne  asserted,  this  country  is  on  firm  ground' 


Busk's  position  was  challenged  Unmedl- 
ately  by  Sen.  Wayne  Morse,  Oregon  Demo- 
crat, who  Is  perhaps  the  most  severe  and 
persistent  critic  of  our  Viet  Nam  activity. 

As  with  most  arguments  Involving  a  legal 
point  the  case,  no  doubt  could  be  decided 
either  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  wan 
can  be  challenged  from  one  side  or  the  other 
on  legal  grounds.  Fault  must  lie  somewhere 
or  there  would  be  no  war,  and  any  belligerent 
could  make  out  a  good  case  In  support  of  his 
position.  So,  little  Is  to  be  accomplished.  It 
would  seem  to  this  newspaper,  by  trylne  to 
establish  the  validity  of  our  engagement 
from  a  standpoint  of  International  law  al- 
though It  might  serve  a  good  national  pur- 
pose to  explore  the  point  made  by  Rusk  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  American  law  to  require 
a  declaration  of  war  to  Justify  armed  action 
by  American  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  If 
this  Is  true  It  will  come  as  quite  a  surprise 
to  the  American  people,  who  had  nurtured 
the  belief  that  only  Congress  has  the  author- 
ity to  declare  war. 

But  the  legality  of  our  Involvement.  It 
seems  to  this  newspaper,  la  the  less  serious 
consideration.  What  Is  serious  Is  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  it  from  a  standpoint  of  na- 
tional welfare. 

If  we  are  theoretically  committed  by 
treaty— and  this  Is  a  moot  question— to  do 
What  we  are  doing,  was  It  Incumbent  on  us 
to  assume  In  the  first  place  the  obligation  of 
resisting  aggression  all  over  Southeast  Asia 
all  over  the  world  for  that  matter?  Was  it 
necessary  to  our  national  security?  Is  It  pos- 
sible for  us  to  do  what  we  undertook  to  do? 

These,  It  seems  to  The  Intelligencer,  are 
the  Important  questions.  And  the  answers 
to  our  way  of  thinking,  are  perfectly  clear." 
We  had  no  such  obligation.  We  do  not  have 
It  now.  Our  security  was  In  no  way  threat- 
ened.  Finally— what  Is  hai^enlng  m  Viet 
Nam  would  seem  to  furnish  sufHclent  proof 
of  thU— we  have  assumed  an  assignment 
quite  beyond  our  ability  to  deUver. 
Why.  then,  go  on  with  the  war? 
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The  new  contracts  would  make  It  possible 
to  start  feedmg  the  educational  InnovaUona 
of  the  Job  Corps  program  Into  the  pubUc 
school  system.  *--""«. 

The  new  GEO  venture  smacks  of  Fed- 
eral Indoctrination  and  Federal  control 
with  Identical  "internships"  and  work- 
study  programs  only  rejected  a  few  weeks 
ago. 

This  dangerous  and  deliberate  thwart- 
ing of  the  intent  of  Congres  must  be  ex- 
posed to  the  American  people  and  must 
be  directly  stopped  by  special  legislation 
If  necessary. 


Conduct  of  the  War  in  Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 


Teachers  Corps  in  Disguise 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27, 1966 
Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
great  alarm  that  I  received  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity which  all  but  announced  that 
they  are  setting  up  a  teachers  corps  in 
disguise. 

The  announcement  said  the  OEO  has 
concluded  a  contract  with  the  NaUonal 
Education  Association  to  enable  teachers 
and  counselors  to  work  In  Jobs  Corps 
centers  and  then  spend  a  year  introduc- 
ing new  teaching  methods  in  their  local 
public  schools.  This  Is  the  same  type 
of  program  which  was  rejected  by  Con- 
gress only  last  month  when  both  the 
House  and  Senate  refused  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps  program 

This  is  a  deliberate  and  intentional 
violation  of  the  wishes  of  the  American 
people  and  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

The  OEO's  own  press  release  an- 
nounced that  the  new  program  "will 
make  it  possible  to  spread  the  methods 
used  in  the  Job  Corps  centers  through 
local  communities."  It  went  on  to  quote 
OEO  Director  Sargent  Shriver  as  saying- 


or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  27, 1966 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  certain 
Members  and.  others  who  read  the  Rec- 
ord will  be  Interested  in  an  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Clelland  Cole,  publisher  of  the 
St.  John  News,  St.  John,  Kans. 

MUllons  agree  with  the  thoughts  ex- 
pressed so  articulately  by  Mr.  Cole 
Visits  with  Kansans  and  maU  from  my 
district  lead  me  to  beUeve  people  are  con- 
fused, frustrated,  and  In  basic  agreement 
with  the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  edl- 
x>ria]. 

Sherman  Sadj  It  About  War— Remember? 

Rumblings  over  the  conduct  of  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam  are  growing  louder  and  angrier 

As  more  and  more  wives,  and  parents,  and 
families  are  told  the  sad  news  that  "He  died 
a  hero's  death,"  m  the  far  off  muck  of  an 
A-sian  Jungle,  the  queries  become  more  and 
more  insistent:  "Why  do  we  piddle  around? 
Why  don  t  we  win  this  war?" 

As  shortages  of  bombs  are  denied  and  the 
ones  denyUig  are  proven  to  be  bald  face  liars 
as  fighting  men  send  the  word  back  home 
that  they  lack  sufficient  equipment,  as  mlU- 
tai7  leaders  fret  and  fume  and  bash  their 
fists  against  trees  In  utter  frustration  as  tax- 
payers are  bled  white,  wondering  what  man- 
ner of  Insanity  could  possess  men  that  they 
should  pour  untold  billions  In  the  war  with 
one  hand  and  scatter  many  times  more  bil- 
lions into  the  bottomless  maw  called  "for- 
eign aid,"  with  the  other,  the  rumbUngs  be- 
^lTe*s  ^^'"''"'^    *°*^    "»«    public    temper 

Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  If  this  war  could 
be  ended  now — at  once? 

It  Just  cannot  be. 

We  may  as  weU  prepare  for  a  long,  bitter 
trying,  expensive,  bloody  conflict. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  are 
fighting  an  enemy  which  has  proven  to  be 
far  far  tougher  and  more  stubborn  than  we 
had  imagined.  (By  "we,"  I  mean  the  leaders 
of  this  nation  who  have  directed  the  war  and 
who  are  solely  and  completely  responsible  for 
the  VS.  policies  In  this  war.) 

ThU  enemy  is  goUig  to  take  at  lot  of  con- 
vlnclng. 

He  U  Immune  to  reason,  and  outpourings 
Of  blood  and  Uves  and  resources  affect  him 
not  at  all. 

But  he  must  be  taught  that  no  matter 
What  the  cost  In  American  Uves,  no  matter 
how  many  oceans  of  American  blood  are 
spilled  on  the  battlefield,  no  matter  how 
many  planes,  and  helicopters,  and  men  we 
lose,  no  matter  how  many  bUUons  we  wring 
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from  the  struggling  Uxpayer,  we  will  not  b« 
swerved  from  our  goal. 

This  enemy  must  learn,  once  and  for  eUl. 
that  we  will  pour  whatever  Uvea  are  needed, 
whatever  bllllona  are  required,  and  take 
whatever  time  la  neceaaary  to  show  him. 
emphaUcaUy.  decUlvely.  and  unequivocally. 
.  that  he  cannot  loee ! 

Be  still  seema  to  have  some  doubta  about 
it.  He  stlU  aeema  {flagued  by  an  uneasy  siia- 
plclon  that  the  United  States  might  decide 
to  unleaah  one  teency  fraction  of  Ita  military 
might  and  blaat  blm  Into  kingdom  come  by 
nightfall. 

He  still  seems  fearful  that  our  fighting  men 
Juat  might  Ignore  the  battle  plana  from 
Waatflngton  and  really  go  on  the  warpath  and 
hammer  the  living  daylights  out  of  him  and 
all  he  owna. 

He  la  tremendously  hard  headed,  this 
enemy. 

We  may  be  yetuv  on  end  finally  convincing 
him  that  we  simply  wlU  not  let  him  loae. 
With  the  record  of  the  Korean  war  and  the 
Cuban  fiasco.  It  seema  ridiculous  that  the 
Viet  Cong  should  require  ao  much  convinc- 
ing. He  needa  but  to  look  at  those  eplaodea 
to  see  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  win,  and  we 
do  not  Intend  for  the  enemy  to  loee. 

Once  we  have  him  firmly  convinced  that  he 
cannot  loae.  perhaps  we  can  get  htm  to  the 
conference  table  where  history  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  he  cant  poealbly  lose 

Fighting  a  war  Is  tough  enough  when,  with 
the  wherewithal  and  the  dealre  and  the 
loyalty  of  hocne  folk*,  victory  la  the  goal. 
But  when  the  aim  Is  to  deny  our  fighting 
men  the  chance  for  victory,  and  the  fool 
enemy  Just  won't  t>e  convinced,  then  war 
really  gcta  to  be  hell.  

Right,  Uz.  McNamara,  HHH,  LBJ,  et  al? 


The  Purpose  of  tke  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  Is  Cooscrration 


SPEECH 

or 


HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  MAasACHua&iia 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26,  1968 

Mr.  TThnTH  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Icgrlsla- 
tloa  establiahlng  the  Cape  Cod  NaUonal 
Seashore  specifies  that  the  seashore's  pri- 
mary purpose  Is  conservation  of  the 
unique  natural,  historical,  and  scientific 
features  of  the  area.  The  congressional 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  Intended  rec- 
reational uses  of  the  seashore  to  be  sec- 
ondary and  restricted  to  those  specifically 
permitted  in  the  act. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
placed  the  seashore,  for  suiministratlve 
purposes,  in  the  category  of  recreational 
areas.  Although  we  are  confident  that 
it  is  the  Secretary's  Intention  to  admin- 
ister the  seashore  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation,  we  fear  that  in 
future  years  this  categorizing  of  the  sea- 
shore could  make  conservation  second- 
ary. In  the  Ught  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  sea- 
shore increased  by  nearly  500,000  over 
the  previous  year,  the  problem  cannot  be 
ignored. 

To  prevent  perversion  of  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  the  Senate  committee  in 
Its  report  on  appropriations  for  the  De- 
■  partment  of  the  Interior,  HJl.  14215.  in- 
cluded the  followlns  statement: 

The  committee  bellevea  that  even  though 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  baa  Included  aU 


national  leashorea  In  a  recreaUonal  catflgoiy, 
the  purpose  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore should  continue  to  be  one  of  conserva- 
tion as  set  forth  In  the  legislation  authoriz- 
ing Its  establishment. 

I  applaud  the  reaffirmation  of  the  orig- 
inal intention  of  Congress  and  trust  that 
in  future  years  the  seashore  will  be  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  with  our 
purposes. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Cape 
Cod  Standard-Times  expresses  my  feel- 
ing In  this  matter  very  well : 

On1I>n.INB    OlTUtED 

Three  cheers  for  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee! 

In  a  statement  after  acting  on  funds  for 
aoquialtlon  of  more  land  for  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore  the  committee  noted  that  It 
was  the  understanding  of  Congreaa  and  oth- 
ers involved  with  the  Cape  Seashore  that  it 
was  established  to  conserve  the  dunea  and 
beachea  of  the  Lower  Cape. 

It  was  not,  the  committee  statement  said, 
to  be  used  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  committee  said  that  while  all  the  Na- 
tional Seashores  were  listed  by  Interior  Secre- 
tary Stewart  L.  Udall  as  recreation  areas,  this 
was  ]ust  for  classification  sake  and  did  not 
mean  they  were  to  be  used  for  recreation 
purposes  primarily. 

Thus  the  senators  have  put  the  Interior 
Department  and  the  NaUonal  Park  Service 
and  those  lawmakers  and  others  who  are  so 
anxious  to  develop  the  Oa(>e  Cod  Seashore 
as  a  recreational  area  on  notice  that  this  la 
not  to  be  done,  this  Is  not  what  was  planned. 

Fcr  many  Cape  Coddera  who  have  been 
saying  this  for  so  long,  and  who  appeared 
to  be  doing  nothing  but  talk  Into  the  wind, 
the  senators  have  provided  a  big  boost. 

The  Idea  of  preserving  the  I^ower  Cape 
areas  Is  favored  by  most,  but  the  Idea  of 
developing  these  sites  to  be  recreational  areas 
for  the  millions  who  live  In  the  Northeast  Is 
not  favored  by  many  Cape  Codders. 

That  these  beautiful  natural  areas  will  be 
saved  for  posterity  Is  fine. 

Let  US  hope  that  the  recreation  forces 
won't  disregard  this  warning  from  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Conuxilttee  and  try  to 
make  the  Lower  Cape  a  giant  recreational 
area  open  to  one  and  all  at  the  expense  of  tha 
resort  buslr  >as  that  supports  a  growing  Cape. 


U.S.S.  "Georce   Washinston   Carver" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NXW    MXXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  27.  1966 

Mr  MORRIS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1966,  I  received  a  letter  from  Vice 
Adm.  H.  O.  Rlckover.  Deputy  Com- 
mander for  Nuclear  Propulsion,  Naval 
Ship  Systems  Command,  Department  of 
the  Navy,  telling  me  of  the  successful 
first  sea  trials  of  our  37th  Polaris  nuclear 
submarine,  the  U.S.S.  George  Washing- 
ton Carver. 

In  this  communication  Admiral  Rlck- 
over included  an  outstanding  biograph- 
ical sketch  on  Mr.  George  Washington 
Carver,  for  whom  the  submarine  was 
named.  So  that  many  more  Americans 
will  have  the  privilege  and  opportunity 
to  read  what  I  consider  an  outstanding 
letter  and  a  very  fine  biography  of  a 
great  American.  I  am  including  his  re- 
marks in  the  CoNCRXssioNAL  Recoko: 


U  S,S.  "OiXMtcc  Washington 

CABva"  CSSBN-656) , 
At  Sea.  Sorth  Atlantic.  May  8  1955. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  G.  Mobeis. 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

Dkax  Ma.  Moaxis:  We  have  Just  success- 
fully completed  the  first  sea  trials  of  our 
37th  Polaris  nuclear  submarine.  The  US8 
George  Washington  Carver  was  built  by 
the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company,  Newport  News,  Virginia.  We 
also  have  in  operation  23  attack  type  nuclear 
submarines,  making  a  total  of  59 

This  ship  Is  named  for  George  W.  Carver, 
a  botanist  and  chemurglst  renowned  In  the 
annals  of  American  scientific  agriculture. 
The  child  of  slaves,  he  did  not  know  the  day 
of  his  birth.  Even  the  year  Is  not  certain, 
but  he  thought  It  was  1860.  Where  he  wns 
born,  however,  is  not  In  doubt.  In  1943. 
shortly  after  he  died  at  Tuskegee  Institute. 
Alabama,  both  houses  of  Congress  passed, 
without  a  dissenting  vote,  a  bill  authorizing 
erection  of  a  national  monument  at  his 
birthplace  in  Diamond  Grove,  Missouri.  In 
fourscore  years,  George  W.  Carver  had  come 
a  long  way  and  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
None  of  It  had  come  easy.  His  start  in 
life  was  most  inauspicious.  A  sickly  infant, 
orphaned  before  he  was  a  year  old,  it  seemed 
unlikely  be  would  survive.  He  lost  bis 
father  In  an  accident  and  was  soon  after 
kidnaped,  together  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  by  marauding  nlghtrlders.  Those 
were  lawltas  times.  Stealing  slaves  for  sale 
to  plantations  in  the  Deep  South  was  not 
uncommon.  But  George  Carver  was  such  a 
puny  bat>y  that  the  kidnapers  bad  no  use 
for  htm,  and  so  his  master  was  able  to  get 
him  released  in  return  for  a  race  horse  valued 
at  S300.  Of  mother  and  sister  nothing  was 
ever  heard. 

Hard  as  It  was  to  be  a  slave  child  without 
kith  or  kin.  by  great  good  fortune  his  master 
Moses  Carver  (from  whom  he  took  his  sur- 
name) was  not  a  typical  planter  but  a  pl.iln 
farmer,  one  of  the  so-called  "Black  Repub- 
lican aboUtlonlst  Germans."  or  "lop-eared 
Dutch."  aa  they  were  contemptuously  called. 
who  had  migrated  to  Missouri  In  the  lS30°s 
He  was  opposed  to  slavery,  but  he  and  his 
wife  were  childless  and  middle-aged;  they 
needed  help  and  servants  were  not  to  be  had. 
So  Moses  bought  a  slave  girl  from  a  neighbor 
for  t700.  After  she  had  been  abducted,  he 
took  It  upon  himself  to  raise  her  small  son. 
Slavery  ended  when  the  boy  was  four  years 
old  but  be  remained  with  the  Carvers  and 
was  treated  much  as  any  other  farm  boy. 
There  was  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done  and 
George  was  expected  to  do  his  share.  He 
was  an  especially  apt  pupil  In  all  the  domes- 
tic chores  around  the  house  and  showed 
early  that  he  had  a  way  with  growing 
things.  People  called  him  "plant  doctor" 
for  he  could  cure  any  ailing  plant:  he  seemed 
to  know  instinctively  what  it  needed  In  order 
to  grow. 

The  t>oy  was  bom  with  a  keen  mind,  fan- 
tastically clever  hands  and  so  great  a  thirst 
for  knowledge  that  no  obstacle  could  bar  him 
from  obtaining  an  education.  Of  rebuffs  he 
suffered  many,  but  he  was  alao  often  given 
a  helping  hand.  The  free  school  nearby  was 
barred  to  him.  wbereup>on  Mrs.  Carver  gave 
him  an  old  blue-back  Speller  and  with  her 
help  he  taught  himself  to  read  and  write. 
Thereafter  he  was  hardly  ever  without  a 
book  in  his  hand.  He  would  prop  It  up  while 
he  washed  and  ironed,  these  being  some  of 
the  chores  that  earned  him  a  living  while  he 
graduaUy  accumulated  school   credits. 

At  10  he  decided  be  must  find  a  school  and 
so  he  left  the  Carvers,  all  his  possessions  In 
a  small  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  Thus 
began  an  Odyasey  that  was  to  take  him  In 
short  stages  northward  geographically  and 
upward  educationally.  At  several  critical 
times  during  his  30-year  quest  for  an  educa- 
tion, luck  or  his  pleaalng  personality,  or 
perhaps  a  combination  of  both,  brought  him 
into    contact    with    warmhearted    childless 
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couples  who  gave  him  the  concern  and  care 
usually  found  only  in  one's  own  family. 
With  a  few  he  sUyed  but  he  was  never  a 
burden.  He  earned  his  keep  for  he  was  a 
prodigious  worker,  determined  never  to 
accept  charity. 

Geori^e  Carver  Uterally  inched  himself  up 
the  educational  ladder,  working  his  way  not 
Just  through  college  but  through  grade  and 
high  school  as  well,  working  all  the  Ume  to 
support  himself.    He  was  20  before  he  got  to 
high  school.  25  when  he  graduated.     High- 
land University  accepted  his  credentials  but 
when    he    presented    himself,    he    was    told 
negroes  were  not  admitted.    He  was  30  when 
he  finally  entered  Simpson  College  in  Iowa. 
A  year  later,  he  entered  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity, graduating  with  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
degree  In  1894.    Invited  to  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  In  charge  of  systematic  botany, 
the  bacteriological  laboratories  and  the  green- 
house, he  continued  his  studies  and  received 
a   Master  of  Science  degree  in   1896.     That 
year,  he  was  Invited  by  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton to  organize  and  direct  a  new  agriculture 
department   at   Tmkegee    Institute   in   Ala- 
bama.   There  he  remained  the  rest  of  his  life 
Prom  earliest  childhood.   Carver  had  the 
habit  of  rising  at  four  and  walking  about  the 
countryside  for  an  hour  or  two.    Soli,  plants 
and  trees  Interested  him  Intensely;  he  wanted 
to  know  how  they  were  put  together,  what 
made  them  fruitful.    Nature  was  both  a  con- 
solation and  a  challenge.     In  Tuskegee    he 
foimd  the  land  exhausted  from  one-crop  cot- 
ton culture,   robbed  of  Its  mineral  content 
eroded  from  lack  of  plant  cover,  treeless  and 
sun  parched.     The  campus  was  bare  earth 
dusty  m  dry  weath,  a  sea  of  mud  when  it 
rained.     He  went  about  looking  for  ways  to 
restore  the  overworked  earth  and  found  it  in 
green  manure  and  the  growing  of  nitrogen- 
producing    legxmies— pod    bearers    such    as 
vetch,    peas,   clover,   peanuts— plants   which 
enriched  the  soil.     Crop  rotation  which  Eu- 
ropean peasants  had  pracUced  for  a  thousand 
years  had  to  be  relearned  by  Southern  tenant 
farmers  who  knew  no  other  crop  but  cotton 
Carver  went  among  them  preaching  diversifi- 
cation.   He  urged  them  to  grow  peanuts  and 
sweet  potatoes:  those  who  heeded  his  advice 
rode  out  the  disastrous  invasion  of  the  boll 
weevil. 

On  the  expertmental  farm  he  developed  at 
J*^^^!*;  *"*  evolved  a  cross  between  the 
short-stalk  and  the  tall-stalk  cotton  knoii^n 
as  Carver's  Hybrid."  besides  three  other  new 
strains.  With  green  manuring,  he  grew  enor- 
mous potatoes,  cabbages,  onions,  water- 
melons and  cantaloupes.  He  instituted  a 
visiting  day  each  month  for  nelghborlne 
farmers  to  show  what  could  be  grown  with 
scientific  methods.  They  were  most  im- 
pressed  with   his    new   cotton  strain   which 

t^!^  ^"^^  ^"^  '*""  °^  »  «»n8'e  bush,  and 
yielded  nearly  a  bale  and  a  quarter  per  acre 
in  contrast  to  the  usual  one  third  of  a  bale 
most  tenant  farmers  produced. 

To  bring  the  message  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture to  those  who  could  not  come  to  Tus- 
kegee,   Carver    loaded   a    wagon    with    tools, 

^!^Jb?  "'''  P'^^'^'*  of  seed  and  set  out 
every  Friday  evening  after  class  to  give  dem- 
onstrations to  meetings  of  farmers.  In  1906 
with  money  donated  by  Morrts  J.  Jesup  a 
member  of  the  Slater  Foundation,  he  de- 
signed   the   so-called    Jesup    Wagon    which 

adopted  In  other  countries. 

Carver's  skill  as  soil  scientist  and  plant 

breeder  was  to  him  but  a  means  to  help  raise 

the  Standards  of  the  Southern  farmer,  not 

ust  in  produrtlvlty,  but  In  hU  whole  way  of 

.     .  ....'"  obvious  to  Carver  that  the  preva- 

lent  diet  of  pork,  meal  and  molasses  lacked 
the  vitamins  and  minerals  necessary  for  good 
health  and  stamina.  So  he  urged  farmers  to 
fl°JL  T?  '^^^t^bles  and  fruits,  showed 
inem  that  many  common  weeds,  properly 
cooked,  were  edible  and  nutritious  taught 
their  women  how  to  prepare  them.     His  own 
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boyhood  had  been  spent  on  a  multipurpose 
farm  where  everything  the  family  needed  was 
grown  and  processed,  only  sugar  and  coffee 
being  bought.  He  called  this  "Uvlng  at 
home"  and  preached  It  throughout  the  land. 
By  avoiding  store  purchases,  a  little  could  be 
saved  each  week  and  eventually  a  piece  of 
land  bought.  This,  he  said,  was  the  way  out 
of  poverty.  Tenant  farmers  lived  In  drab 
cabins.  Noticing  the  beauafully  colored  clay 
In  which  Alabama  abounded,  Carver  devel- 
oped a  simple  method  for  making  color  wash 
and  demonstrated  how  much  even  the  shab- 
biest cottage  could  be  Improved  by  a  paint 
that  cost  J.ot  a  penny. 

Carver  is  best  known  as  a  pioneer  "chem- 
urglst"— a  word,  coined  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Hale  In  1934,  which  means  chemistry  at  work. 
In  his  book  Pioneers  of  Plenty.  Christy  Borth 
called  Carver  "the  first  and  greatest  chem- 
urglst."  Carver  made  paper  from  Southern 
pine  "at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  Uckled  the  problem," 
and  synthetic  marble  from  wood  shavings 
"years  before  a  rocklike  plastic  made  from 
wood  waste  became  a  chemurglc  promise." 
He  saw  promise  In  the  peanut  when  it  was 
still  a  lowly  weed  growing  along  fences  and 
tolerated  by  farmers  only  because  their  chil- 
dren liked  Its  taste.  From  the  peanut  and 
the  sweet  potato.  Carver  developed  more  than 
a  hundred  different  products,  including  plas- 
tics, lubricants,  dyes,  medicines,  ink,  wood 
stains,  face  creams,  teploca  and  molasses 
He  developed  these  in  his  laboratory  at 
Tuskegee  which  he  had  put  together  out  of 
odds  and  ends  salvaged  from  scrap  heaps. 

When  he  first  arrived  to  take  up  his  post, 
he  discovered  there  was  no  money  to  equip 
a  laboratory.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  neces- 
sity had  made  him  a  genius  at  making  do 
out  of  nothing.  He  and  his  students  made 
the  rounds  of  the  rubbish  heaps  on  campus 
and  In  town.  They  collected  bottles,  cut 
their  necks  off  evenly  and  turned  them  into 
beakers.  A  thick,  chipped  teacup  became  a 
mortar,  a  piece  of  pipe  the  pestle.  An  old 
ink  bottle  with  a  wick  made  of  string  stuck 
through  a  cork  became  a  Bunsen  burner. 
Pieces  of  tin  were  pimched  and  became  sift- 
ers. Beeds  served  as  tubes  to  transfer  liq- 
uids. Carver  had  brought  with  him  the 
one  Indispensable  and  costly  thing  not  to 
be  found  on  scrap  heaps:  a  microscope  It 
was  a  parUng  gift  from  colleagues  at  Iowa 
State. 

The  products  of  his  laboratory  made  his 
name  known  and  brought  him  tempting 
offers  of  poslOons  in  industry,  and  checks 
for  advice  that  had  been  sought  from  him. 
He  politely  declined  the  positions  and  re- 
turned the  checks.  He  had  no  interest  what- 
soever In  money  aad  could  not  be  bothered 
with  the  problem  of  marketing  his  inven- 
tions. His  head  was  too  full  of  ideas  for 
new  products.  Advice,  he  thought,  should 
always  be  free.  He  hoped  it  would  reflect 
favorably  on  people's  attitude  toward  his 
race.  If  he  helped  others  with  their  prob- 
lems. His  own  needs  were  minimal.  In- 
deed, out  of  a  salary  of  «1,600  a  year  at  Tus- 
kegee. he  saved  $33,000  which  he  donated 
to  the  Carver  Foundation  for  creative  re- 
search In  chemistry. 

Many  people  from  all  over  the  world  sought 
out  this  shy  and  reUrlng  man.  wanting  to 
talk  to  him  and  to  observe  his  work.     Edi- 
son,  Henry   Ford,   Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
other    Important   men    became   his   friends. 
Honors  and  honorary  degrees  came  his  way 
One    was    the    Roosevelt   Medal    for   distin- 
guished service  In  the  field  of  science  (1939) 
He  was  introduced  to  the  dinner  guests  In 
^eodore  Roosevelt's  New  York  home  with 
these  words   which  are  a  summing  up-    "I 
have  the  honor  to  present  not  a  man  only 
but  a  Ufe,  transfused  with  passion  fcr  the 
enlarging  and  enriching  of  the  Uvlng  of  his 
fellowman."  "»«,"*"«» 

Respectfully, 

H.  O.  RiCKOVBB. 


The  Anto  Critics  ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  CUNNINGHAM 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  it  has  become  quite  popular  to 
blame  the  automobile  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  traffic  accidents  that  occur  every 
day  in  this  country.  But  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  other  factors  that  contribute 
to  the  increasing  death  rate  on  our 
streets  and  highways.  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Blair,  Nebr.,  Enterprise: 
Auto  Industry  Not  Deserving  or  Current 
CRmcisM 
The  nation's  auto  Industry  has  been  on  the 
receiving  end  of  a  lot  of  criticism  from  gov- 
ernment circles  of  late  regarding  automobiles 
and  the  accidents  In  which  they  are  Involved 
That  criticism,  auto  makers  say,  has  had  a 
lot  of  effect  on  the  sale  of  new  cars  and  it 
has,  indlrectiy,  been  to  blame  for  the  cut- 
back In  production  schedules  at  the  auto 
factories. 

Government  circles  claim  the  auto  Indus- 
try does  not  make  cars  "safe"  enough  and 
that  the  Industry  Is  to  blame  for  the  great 
niunber  of  wrecks  and  accidents. 

Speaking  from  oxu-  own  long  experience  in 
the  newspaper  business,  we  would  like  to 
say  that  we  feel  that  the  criticism  is  un- 
founded. The  cars  being  sold  today,  in  our 
opinion,  are  the  best  and  the  safest  that 
have  ever  been  offered  and  the  industry  is 
making  constant  Improvements. 

In  the  newspaper  business  it  becomes  part 
of  our  Job  to  cover  as  many  of  the  auto 
wrecks  as  possible.  We  go  to  the  scene  of  the 
accident  to  see,  first  hand.  Just  exactly  what 
actually  happened.  And  we  can  say  that  the 
time  when  a  mechanical  failure  has  caused 
an  accident  Is  rare,  indeed.  The  percent- 
age is  very  small  when  cars  lose  a  wheel,  a 
tire  blows  out.  the  steering  mechanism  Jams 
or  headlights  black  out. 

Almost  without  fall,  the  cause  of  an  auto 
accident  is  with  the  driver.  He  drives  too 
fast;  he  uses  poor  Judgment  In  a  turn-  he 
has  been  drinking;  he  U  racing;  he  U  show- 
ing off  and  not  tending  to  business-  he  Is 
driving  in  a  difficult  place  when  he  is  still 
Inexperienced;  he  goes  to  sleep;  his  attention 
is  distracted. 

As  a  nation  we  are  quite  alack  and  quite 
generous  In  the  giving  of  permits  to  drive  an 
automobile. 

A  youngster,  either  boy  or  girt,  who  knows 
nothing  about  mechanics  or  even  what  makes 
a  car  run.  can  procure  a  license  to  drive 
And  It's  perfecUy  legal  for  a  new  driver  to 
push  his  car  right  up  to  the  speed  limit, 
the  same  as  the  man  who  has  driven  a  half 
million  miles. 

The  arrogant,  defilant  "go-to-heir  type  of 
driver  can  get  a  Ucense.  So  can  the  soft- 
spoken,  timid  little  soul  who  gets  into  a  Ught 
traffic  situation  and  loses  his  head.  The  sel- 
fish individual  who  rams  his  way  through 
heavy  traffic  is  treated  Just  the  same  when 
it  comes  to  getting  a  license,  as  the  driver 
who  is  courteous  and  considerate. 

Moreover,  imder  our  present  licensing  laws 
a  man  can  lose  an  arm  or  leg,  or  both,  and 
still  retain  his  Ucense.  His  eyesight  can  go 
bad  and  other  cars  may  be  Uttle  more  than  a 
Wurr.  but  he  still  retains  his  Ucense— tintU 
•uch  time  as  he  is  involved  In  a  serious  wreck 
Today's  cars  have  the  best  headlights  ever 
Invented — but  failure  to  dim  has  caused  lots 
of  wrecks. 
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Today,  car.  hav  th,  fln«rt  of  hydrauUc     hi-tarr  h«  t««icaU,  .hewn,  w«  not  r«u^ed      face  tas.«  -^chall^ng^  never  ^o«  »^^- 


brakes — but  using  tbem  In  the  wrong  maji-      at  aU. 


dered   by   m'tn.    now,   at  thla   crucial   tlm«. 


ner  haa  thrown  many  a  car  Into  a  fatal  aild.  Now  I  am  not  t«iUn«  you  anything  wh«     can  we  afford  to  let  prayer,  our  only  com 

M^Y  oT^y'T^.  a^qulpped  with  alg-  I  wy  that  pruyer.  In  the  oomplejt  world  at  munloaUan  with  the  agency  that  has  mad^ 
naTlt^hUaSdbl^  which  soVSd  when  th.  the  20th  century,  ha.  come  to  be  regarded  u.  great  go  out  of  o^  "^«' ,  ^an  we  «;««2 
^  LtB  to  going  faeter  than  a  elected  a.  an  archaic  pattern  ot  thought,  wmethlng  to  cut  the  life  Unee  by  aMumlng  that  prayer 
soLd-but  dxlverT  turn  the  gadget  up  high  not  quite  KKlally  correct,  an  anachronlam  Is  not  really  worthy  of  expression  by  a  clear- 
.T^wo^^ts^dand^isrSiMrt^  Manlly  acceptable  to  the  enlightened  spaoe-      thinking,  hard-hitting  modern  man? 

To^.^wT^equ^ple  with  powerful      age  man.  We  are  now  burdened  by  the  responsibility 

enS^^  wlTU^er^nSto^vld^  quick  Yet.  It  I.  ea*y  to  remember,  a.  children  we  of  leadership,  burdened  by  the  necessity  of 
paMlngand  a  return  to  the  proper  lane  for  thought  nothing  of  casting  eyes  heavenward  exemplary  conduct  wherever  we  go  In  the 
Safe  drt vlng— but  drlvem  squeeze  In  too  close-  at  the  least  suggestion  or  thought  of  a  divine  world,  simply  because  we  are  Americans.  Tor 
W^and  get  involved  in  hMd-on  collisions.  favor.      We    cajoled,    pleaded,    bribed    and      America  Is  something  more  than  Just  a  coun- 

Today-,  car.  are  equipped  with  seat  belt.—  begged  the  Heavenly  Throne  for  aU  manner  try  to  our  friends  around  the  world.  We  are 
but  what  percentage  of  the  time  are  they  in  of  things.  Yet  somehow  we  feel  that  "put-  expected  to  set  a  good  example  because  we  are 
y--^  ting  away  the  things  of  a  child"  should  In-      something  special. 

LUe  the  safety  on  a  gun.  It  U  helpless  to  elude  prayer  and  lt«  frequent  u«(.  How  can  We  can  do  this,  and  do  It  with  no  problem 
prevent  accident,  unle-  It  U  u«k1.  And  in-  brotherhood  grow  Into  the  body  of  strength  We  are  190  million  strong.  And  the  greet 
^TMM.  m  «ifety  equipment  on  a  car  wUl  be  needed  If  we  turn  our  back  toward  the  very  majority  of  that  190  million  are  pulling  their 
S^.  too^unle^  It  U  put  to  use  by  the     source  of  the  bond?  own  weight,  and  more.    This  is  the  example 

rfj^ver  George     Washington     acknowledged     the     we  have  set  for  the  world.    We  have  shown 

we  think  the  government  1.  accuirtng  the     answer.  the  world  that  looking  out  for  oneself  Is  not 

auto  lndu.try  unjurtly.  If.  the  drivers  who  In  his  first  Inaugural  address,  Washington,  enough.  20th  century  America  calls  for  more 
are  to  blame  for  meet  acddenU.  with  no  blushing,  no  social  embarrassment,      communal  etforto. 

made    "fervent    supplication"    to    the    "Al-         This  is  evident  In  all  fields. 
^-^^^^^^■^—  mighty  Being  who,  presides  In  the  Councils         Our    sports    are    characteristically    team- 

of    NaUons."     He    prayed   that    the    "Great     oriented:    baseball,  football,  basketball.     In 
_  -,,,.„,,  t      T  J  Author   of    every    public    and    private    good      the   motion   picture   Industry   an   enormous 

Ueorife  W«$hiaCtOB  Had  L«t$on  lor  l  oaay      ^^^^  consecrate  the  Ubertlee  and  happiness      team  effort  Is  necessary  to  produce  a  single 

of  the  people  of  the  United  State.."  film.    It  takes  teams,  scores  of  teams,  to  pre- 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  "No  people",  he  continued,  "can  be  bound     pare   our   Gemini   shots.     Individuals   must 

to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  hand,     work   together. 

which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men,  more  than         With  the  prodigious  Increase  In  the  body 
HON     ANDREW   JACOBS.   JR.  the  people  of  the  United  SUtea.     Every  step,     of  knowledge  necessary  to  produce  20th  cen- 

'  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  charac-     tury  products,  the  group  effort  Is  a  prere- 

OF  uroiANA  ter  of  an  Independent  nation,  seems  to  have     qulslte    for    progress.      It    Is    curious    that 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  been  dlslngulahed   by  some  token  of   provl-     America,  the  melting  pot,  should  give  rise  to 

FriW/Tt/   *f/i«  ?7    1966  dentlal  agency."  "group  effort."    Men  of  widely  different  back- 

ri-iaay,  may  ^t,  i3Qo  Washington  knew  his  words  to  be  accurate,     groxmds,  of  tremendoxis   philosophic  dlffer- 

Mr.  JACOBS.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  com-      He    had   seen,    in   his   lifetime,    the    "provl-     encee.   of  unique   racial   variants,  came  to- 

plexltles  of  today's  life  frequently  mask     dentlal  agency"  in  acUon.    He  had  seen  the     gether  and  somehow  their  differences  were 

some  of  the  basic  concepts  on  which  this     odds  at  concord  but  he  had  seen  the  colo'ilw'     woven   Into   a  new   strength.     Their   varla- 

VftHnn  w«  foiindpd  and  has  thrived  A"'  success  there,  too.     He  had  seen   1.000     tlons  contributed  to  a  new  kind  of  under- 

NaUon  waa  rounded  ana  nas  ^ivea  STlOsb.  casualties  faU  before  a  handful  of     standing,  a  new  power,  a  new  use  of  the 

George  Washington  recognized  one  or     y^^^rlcans  fighting  together  on  Bunker  HllL     resources  of  manhood  that  that  made  all  the 

these    concepts    nearly    200    years    ago     ^^^  j^^  g^^  ^j^  British  twice  driven  from     combined  empires  of  history  seem  pale  and 

when  he  referred  to  the  "invisible  hand     tt^^^t  tmi.    He  had  seen  the  overwhelming     txoUow  in  comparison. 

which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men."  problems  of  waging  war  of  independence,  and         They  listened  to  Psalms:  "Except  the  Lord 

An  eloquent  reminder  of  the  impor-  stUl  he  saw  the  sword  of  victory  placed  in  build  the  House,  they  laboiu-  In  vain  that 
tance    of    this    principle    was    deUvered     h\»   hwid«   by    the   defeated   Comwallis   at     build  it." 

MaT    20     1966    when   my   dlstlrumlshed     Torktown.  This  nation  of  Immigrants  learned  to  work 

^nL^.;  t^'wnno^ah^  nn  t  ™aPAB^  so  Washington  spoke  easUy  and  at  first  together  because  they  had  learned  to  pray 
CoUeague.  toe  Honorable  BaL«  a  b^^   of   the   memoes   he   had   of  Divine     together.    This  prayer  was,  for  the  pioneers 

mm.  Joumed  to  Indianapolis  to  address  p^^j^^^^  ^  ^he  affairs  of  this  new  country,  of  our  country,  an  education.  An  education 
the  prayer  breakfast  at  toe  annual  meet-  ^^  ^^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  uave  dared  m  the  belief,  m  the  trust,  in  the  confidence 
ing  of  toe  Indiana  Junior  Chamber  of  ^^  bope  that  the  same  good  fortune  would  be  of  their  colleagues,  their  campanlons,  their 
Commerce.  America's  deep  into  our  century,  to  the  pres-     co-workers.     So    they   heeded    Washington's 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  place  Mr.     ent  day.  decree   to   "acknowledge    and    adore."    And 

PARmm's  remarks  on  toat  occasion  in         We  can  see  the  hand  of  Divine  Providence     this  nation  took  shape. 

the  Record  at  this  point:  m    nearly   every   decade   as   we  conUnue  to         They   listened   to  Psalms.     Psalms   leaves 

Mat  20.  196fi.         bathe  In  the  beneficence  of  the.  Creator.  no    doubt    about    the    direction    that    tney 

"Be  not  forgetful  o*  prayer.  Every  time  just  over  a  hundred  years  ago  we  were  needed  to  take,  that  we  must  take,  to  keep 
you  pray.  If  your  prayer  Is  sincere,  there  will  torn  and  wracked  in  a  civil  strUe  that  could  America  the  world's  envy,  the  world  s  hope, 
be  new  feeling  and  new  meaning  In  It  which  have  been  the  dissoluUon  of  our  fraternal  Nor  does  the  Bible  leave  us  any  room  to 
wUl  give  you  frtsh  courage,  and  you  wUl  spirit,  but  from  the  pain  of  the  final  battle  ignore  the  Importance  of  the  rest  or  our 
understand  that  prayer  Is  an  education."  came  an  Improved  state,  with  the  brother-     fellow-cltlzens   In  their   drive   for  advance- 

Thls  passage  struck  me  When  I  read  it.  not  hood  of  man  more  powerful  than  It  had  '°<^^*- ,,i°  ^'^^ ^^^I'^^^Pjfl^  ^^"^^^^^^ 
only  be^aWlt  says  so  very  much  to  us  In  ever  been  before,  for  we  built  on  the  agony  '-^d:  "Bear  ye  one  pothers  burdens,  and 
thsM  troubled  times,  but  because  I  found  and  despair  that  had  torn  us  apart.  We  so  fulfiU  the  law  of  Christ. 
It.  source  so  Interesting  It  appeared  in  buUt.  untu  the  next  conflict  loomed  fierce  Helping  others  to  help  themselves  to  help 
some  very  non-rellglous  reading  I  was  doing,  on  the  horizon.  This  time  a  global  conflict,  make  a  nation  great.  Is.  In  Itself,  an  act  of 
coming  from  the  pagee  of  a  book  written,  not  for  us,  on  foreign  soU.  But  our  wiUlng  na-  nobility.  It  came  home  to  me  with  special 
bv  a  minister  or  even  a  man  of  the  church,  tlon.  without  conquering  or  possessing,  again  force  the  other  day  as  I  walked  In  under 
but  by  Dostoyevsky  the  Russian  writer.  In  claimed  a  righteous  victory.  And  in  our  the  magnificent  gold  and  white  dome  of  the 
hi.  novel  about  brotherhood,  the  Brothers  own  times,  against  a  two-headed  aggressor.  Library  of  Congress,  near  my  office  on  Capitol 
^^-jjj^^ov  In  Europe  and  Asia,  we  fought,  vanquished     Hill.     There  way  up  In  a  corner,  too  far  away 

T^^♦^™™w  wo.  ^  man  whrt  Bnoke  na*-  and  reconstructed  untu  the  worid  could  really,  were  these  especially  moving  words: 
"0"r?y*!~%»,TTJ.fw-^~3^f  T^n  JiXf  agam  resume  the  sanity  of  a  peaceful  life.  "As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  ffrows  less, 
t^^l^  Z  «l  S^^b.^th"r^o^  2  ^y.  ^P  to  t^  '«^  morning,  we  continue  so  nobleness  enkindles  nobleness." 
fii  Iw  t^t^Z^^'^Tr^M^^t^  to  keip  the  spirit  of  democracy  alive  around  We  cannot  loee.  Each  step  we  take  to 
i^.^7n^^e^^c^o^^at  "r  ^  tbe  globe.  Our  banner.  "In  God  We  Trust"  help  our  brother  Is  a  step  toward  enllghten- 
!^  H  r^t^^rH^^,^d  his  countaV^  has  never  dipped  to  an  alien  power,  never  ment.  We  cannot  falter.  Each  day  we 
^"J^  JliTn^^s^  ^^five  y^S:  been  scarred^ bloodied  by  a  force  more  spend  to  Increase  our  tolerance  U  a  day 
7^  ^^J:^;  ^^J:^Mi  J^  ^  powerful  than  we.  and  the  "Invisible  hand",  closer  to  complete  Christian  understanding. 
fore  the  hammer  and  ^^U^J^  S!  as  Washington  chose  to  call  It.  "which  con-  We  cannot  fail.  For  each  time  "two  or  three 
^  "^^tl^'^.^^'^e'CS'J^^     ^-t.  the  STalr.  of  men",  ha.  never  deserted     „e  Kf^^l^.i^„^r;j-  His  name,  there  is 


which  he  dreamt,  wa.  one  that  could  only     '^ 

be  reached  by  prayer  and  charity,  and.  m         Now.  at  a  time  of  maximum  danger,  a.  we 


He,  In  the  midst  of  them. 


BlLLIE  S.  Farnum. 
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Attociation  of  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OP    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  27, 1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  In  the  Record,  it  is  my  privilege 
to  enter  the  third  in  a  series  of  four  area 
proposals  submitted  in  a  very  able  pres- 
entation to  toe  Congress  by  the  Smaller 
Business  Association  of  New  England. 
The  legislative  suggestions  below  which 
concentrate  on  the  area  of  "Taxation" 


were  drawn  togetoer  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Griswold,  of  Lybrand,  Ross  Brothers  k 
Montgomery : 

Tatation 

1.  Carry- back  or  forward  of  surtax  credits. 

2.  Increase  exemption  from  surtax  credits. 

3.  Deductions    for    reinvested    earnings. 

4.  Flexible  depreciation. 

As  a  partial  solution  to  the  tax  problems  of 
small  firms,  this  year,  SHANE  offere  the  fol- 
lowing program. 

1.   CARRY-BACK   OR    FORWARD   OF   SURTAX   CBISrrS 

Our  present  tax  structiu-e  penalizes  small 
businesses  when  their  earnings  vary  widely 
from  year  to  year.  Because  their  products 
and  services  normally  are  not  well -diversified, 
their  earning  are  extremely  susceptible  to  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  market  place;  they 
may  exceed  $25,000  one  year  and  be  non- 
existent the  next.  Under  current  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  serious  In- 
qultles  Eire  common. 


1964.... 

196S 

1966.... 
1967 


Total. 


■  Tax  Inequity:  SS.OOO. 


Present  law 


Company  A 


Company  B 


Earned 


S2S,000 
25,000 
2.%  000 
25.000 


100.000 


Nonnal  tax 
(22  pjerccnt) 


$5.S00 
5,500 
5.500 
5,500 


:r-',ooo 


Proposed  law 


1964. 

1966. 
1966. 
1967. 


Total. 


Earned 

Normal  tax 
(22  percent) 

Surtax 
(28  percent) 

$10,000 
20.000 

:<o,ooo 

40,000 

$2,200 
4.400 
6,600 
8,800 

0 

0 

$1,400 

4,200 

100.000 

22,000 

■5.600 

C.  Help  the  efficient  small  company. 

D.  Minimize  tax  loss  to  Government 

But  no  matter  .what  plan  Congress  devises 
an  increase  in  the  $25,000  surtax  would  pro- 
duce the  following  benefits : 
I*  ^,  ^'^^''«  needed  working  capital  for  prof- 
itable small  businesses,  permitting  them  to 
expand  and  provide  more  Jobs. 

b.  Provide  addlUonal  Incentives  for  forma- 
tion of  small  businesses. 

c.  Benefit  the  efficient  small  company 
the  type  of  company  which  should  be  en- 
couraged to  grow. 

d.  Minimize  the  tax  los  to  the  Government 
by  avoiding  across-the-board  tax  deductions 
that  would  benefit  large,  as  well  as  small 
corporations. 

To  prevent  individuals  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  these  tax  exemptions  by  forming  sev- 
eral small  companies,  corporations  could  be 
required  to  disclose  stock  ovmershlp  m  order 
to  qualify  for  the  higher  surtax  exemption 
In  this  way,  the  number  of  companies  In 
which  one  Individual  could  participate  would 
be  controlled,  as  Is  now  done  In  apportioning 
the  surtax  exempUon  between  commonly 
owned  or  related  corporations. 
PiGDXE  21. — Small  business 
occupation 


percentages    by 


.,        ,     ^  Percent 

Manufacturers g  a 

Unclassified    (construction.   vlic.)llll      23  7 

Wholesalers -j'  q 

Services " 

Retail...       ..  '  


20.4 
42.5 


Company  B 


Earned 


$10,000 
20,000 
30,000 
40,000 


'  Tax  Inequity:  None. 


100,000 


Surtax  credit 
available 


Tax 


Surtax 


$rf,000 
20,000 
20,000 
15,000 


$2,200 
4,400 
6,600 
8,800 


22,000 


'0 


As  an  example,  let's  take  the  case  of  two 
companies  that  we  shall  call  Company  "A" 
and  Company  "B,"  using  1964  rates.  (Figure 
17.)  In  a  four-year  period,  Company  "A" 
earns  $25,000  per  year,  so  It  pays  the  normal 
tax  of  22%  only,  so  that  Its  tax  bill  Is  $22,000 
on  total  earnings  of  $100,000. 

On  the  other  hand.  Company  "B's"  earn- 
ings vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1964  and  In 
1966  It  pays  the  normal  tax  of  22%  only;  but 
In  1966  It  pays  a  28%  surtax  on  $5,000  and 
In  1967  pays  a  28%  surtax  on  $15,000.  As  a 
result,  although  the  two  companies'  earnings 
are  Identical  for  the  four-year  period,  Ccwn- 
pany  "B"  Is  penalized  by  a  tax  Inequity  of 

9^,600. 

In  1964,  for  the  first  time,  Individuals  were 
permitted  to  use  Income  tax  averaging.  Com- 
panies, as  well  as  Individuals,  are  subject  to 
fiuctuatlons  In  Income  from  year  to  year,  so 
that  a  method  of  Income  averaging  would  be 
greatly  beneficial  to  them,  partlculariy  to 
small  businesses  and  new  firms.  We  propose 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be  amended 
to  permit  small  businesses  to  average  unused 
surtax  credits,  through  a  carry-back  for  three 
years  and  a  carry-forward  for  five  years.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  our  proposal,  here  Is  how 
Company  "B"  would  compute  its  tax-  (Ple- 
ure  17).  •    V     B 

It  would  carry-forward  $15,000  In  unused 
surtax  credits  from  1964.  and  another  $5,000 
from  1965,  for  a  total  of  $20,000:  It  would 
then  use  $5,000  of  these  carry-forward  surtax 
credits  In   1966.  and  would  pay  no  surtax- 


$15,000  In  surtax  credits  would  be  left  to 
apply  against  earnings  above  $25,000  In  1967 
As  a  result.  It  would  pay  normal  taxes  oiUy 
of  $22,000  for  the  fonr-year  period— the  same 
as  the  tax  for  Company  "A." 

Fair  enough.  Isn't  It?    We  urge  your  serious 
consideration  of  this  proposal. 

2.    INCREASE   THE   INCOME   EXEMPTED   FROM   THE 
StJRTAX  TO  $50,000 

In  1941,  Congress  recognized  the  need  of 
small  business  to  retain  sufficient  earnings  to 
operate  efficiently,  ptm;hase  new  equipment 
and  expand,  by  establishing  a  surtax  exemp- 
tion on  the  first  $25,000  of  earnings  This 
figure  has  not  been  changed  since  the  law  be- 
came effective  on  January  1,  1942-  yet  the 
dollar  of  1942  Is  now  worth  only  53  cents  In 
terms  of  the  General  Wholesale  Price  Index 
47  cents  toward  purchase  of  Machinery  and 
Motive  Equipment,  and  41  cente  toward  pur- 
chase of  Machine  Tools. 

JVe  propose  the  Congress  reaffirm  Its  con- 
sideration of  small  business  by  recognizing 
the  effects  of  inflation  through  an  increase 
m  the  surtax  exemption  from  $26,000  to  $60  - 
000.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the  Increase  be 
implemented  over  a  two-year  period— $16,000 
the  first  and  $10,000  the  second  year-*nd 
limit  this  Increased  exemption  to  small  busi- 
nesses as  defined  by  Congress. 
Benefits   of  surtax  exemption   increase 

A.  Provide  needed  working  capital  for  ex- 
pansion. 

B.  Provide  Incentive*  for  new  businesses. 


3.    PROVIDE    TAX    CREDrrS    FOR    ADDrTtONB    TO    AC- 
COUNTS   RECEIVABLE    AND    INVENTORIES 

As  an  Incentive  to  manufacturers  and 
processors  to  Increase  their  investment  in 
machinery  and  equliwient.  in  1962,  the  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  7  percent  Investment 
Tax  Credit  plan  now  in  use.  It  was  a  wise 
move.  It  assisted  In  the  rapid  stimulation  of 
capital  expenditures. 

But  most  small  businesses  are  not  manu- 
facturers, processors  or  converters.     (Figure 
21 )  Nearly  70  percent  of  all  smaU  businesses 
are  either  retaU.  wholesale,  or  service  firms 
They  do  not  own  or  use  machinery. 

As  a  result,  the  7  percent  Investment  credit 
has  brought  tax  relief  to  only  an  estimated 
6  percent,  or  282  thousand  out  of  an  esti- 
mated 4.7  mllUon  small  business  taxpayers. 
For  years,  many  Congressmen  have  sup- 
ported the  plough-back  principle,  that  Is  the 
doctrine  that  the  small  business  segment  of 
our  nation  should  be  assisted  In  its  great 
need  to  acquire  and  retain  capital  by  grant- 
ing It  a  tax  credit,  based  not  Just  on  additions 
to  machinery,  but  also  on  Increases  in  Its 
Accounts  Receivable  and  Inxjentories.  These 
two  factors,  receivables  and  Inventories,  rep- 
resent the  only  Important  financial  elements 
to  most  small  business  enterprises. 

SBANE  again  asks  that  the  (Congress  pro- 
vide legislation  to  grant  a  tax  credit  to  small 
businesses  based  on  the  annual  Increases  In 
Inventories  and  receivables  of  such  taxpayers. 
This  credit  would  assist  small  business  In  its 
need  to  acquire  additional  working  capital  to 
permit  it  to  compete  against  the  supermar- 
kets, the  chain  stores,  the  publlcly-ovraed  or 
manufacturer-owned  wholesalers,  and  the 
service  activities  operated  by  large,  national 
companies. 

Adoption  of  the  plough-back  principle  will 
assist  small  business  In  Its  need  to  increase 
after-tax  earnings.  It  will  provide  the  In- 
centive and  financial  assistance  needed  to  en- 
able small  business  to  survive. 

SBANE  believes  this  remedial  legislation  is 
a  must  for  all  small  business  and  urges  vour 
support.  ' 

4.    FLEXIBLE  DEPRECIATION 

Our  Industrial  research  efforts  are  produc- 
ing technological  advances  so  rapidly  that 
machinery  u  frequently  obsolete  long  before 
It  begins  to  wear  out.  "Useful  lives"  of  ma- 
chines are  shrinking  at  an  accelerated  rate 
The  Treasury  Department's   1962  Deprecla- 
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tlon  Gulde-Llne  Rules  recognized  this  trend 
by  permitting  bualneaaea  to  reduce  the  "uBe- 
fiU  lives"  o*  machinery  and  equipment  in 
computing  deprecUttoo.  It  ha«  been  our  ex- 
perience, bowevw.  that  thaae  rules  have  not 
significantly  helped  small  businesses  in  al- 
lowing Increased  depreciation  rates.  Purther- 
more,  the  guide  lines  are  so  complex  that  it 
Is  often  too  difficult  for  both  large  and  small 
business  to  understand  and  apply  them. 

We  contend  that  set  formulas  for  "useful 
lives'*  cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  each 
Individual  Industry  or  situation.  Only  the 
individual  oom.pany  ooncemed  can  establish 
with  certainty  when  a  machine  has  reached 
a  point  where  It  should  be  replaced  by  more 
efficient  equipment.  For  this  reason,  we  urge 
conskleratloa  of  a  ocmpletely  flexible  de- 
preciation policy,  subject  to  regulation, 
through  which  a  buslneas  would  be  allowed 
to  *»Tlte  off  Its  Investment  In  machinery  or 
equipment  over  the  useful  period. 

STTICMABT 

There  have  been  many  Instances  In  the 
past  when  Increased  attention  toward  defi- 
clendss  and  weaknesses  In  a  particular  area 
stimulated  oorrectlve  action.  SBANS  hopes 
that  a  stronger  SBA  will  emerge  because  of 
the  concern  shown  over : 

1.  The  lack  of  an  Administrator  since  Au- 
gust 1966. 

2.  The  depletion  of  the  loan  fund  because 
of  natural  disasters. 

3.  The  rumored  shift  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  the  Oommerce  Depart- 
msDt. 

These  circumstances  have  led  to  a  renewed 
interest  among  all  of  us  In  this  Important 
agancy.  Many  Senators  and  Oongressmen 
have  focused  attention  on  this  Department 
and  reviewed  how  vital  it  Is  to  small  business. 


TIm  WUUub  Black  Medical  Retearck 
BuUdiac:  New  Resoarce  for  Colombia 
Presbjrteriaa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 


or   KHOOB 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP 
*  Tuesday.. 


ENTATTVES 
196€ 


Mr.  POGARTV:    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend^iy  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD,  I  incluc^^e  following: 
Trb    TVnT  tjpr     Black     M«i>tc*i.     Riscasch 

BtriLDiNO :    Nrw    RsaooscB    w^sm,    Oolitmbi* 

Pkzsbttsbjan 
(Congressnxan  Johm  S.  Pocabtt.  dedication. 

WUUam  Black  Medical  Research  Building, 

New  York  City.  Jan.  3.  1966) 

I  would  hke  to  begin  these  brief  remarks 
by  ezpreaelng  my  pleasure  In  being  Invited 
^toattend  these  ceremonies,  and  to  offer  my 
congratulations  and  those  of  my  associates 
In  Washington  on  your  accomplishment 
here.  We  share  your  happiness  In  seeing  this 
fine  new  structure,  the  WUUam  Black  Med- 
ical Research  Building,  come  Into  being  as 
onr  more  strong  base  from  which  our  never- 
ending  flgbt  agalaat  disease  and  disability 
wlU  move  forward. 

Mr.  Black  needs  no  tribute  from  me,  but 
I  would  like  to  add  my  own  praise  for  bis 
open  and  purposeful  generosity  in  this  In- 
stance. In  his  desire  to  help  solve  the 
"riddle  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  other 
mysterious  afflictions  of  mankind."  he  has 
made  available  funds  totaling  over  tS  mil- 
lion for  this  project — the  largest  single  con- 
tribution by  a  Uvtng  person  to  Columbia 
University  In  Its  long  history. 


Mr.  Black  Is  a  native  Brooklynlte,  who 
took  his  engineering  degree  at  Columbia  40 
years  ago  and  shortly  thereafter.  In  a  move 
that  could  have  been  called  "Operation 
Bootstrap,"  went  into  business  for  himself. 
Demonstrating  those  qualities  that  were  to 
set  him  apart  as  a  business  executive,  he 
quickly  adopted  the  high  principles  that  have 
since  prevailed  In  his  relations  with  his  em- 
ployees and  built  up  a  mulU-mllllon  dollar 
business  from  scratch. 

The  same  principles  are  evident  In  his 
philanthropic  activities,  whose  l^sneflcl- 
arles — In  addition  to  the  University — Include 
the  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation,  several 
other  New  York  City  Hospitals,  and  his  home 
town  of  New  Rochelle. 

Mr.  Black  Is  one  of  the  new  breed  of 
philanthropists,  who  are  deeply  convinced 
that  to  be  useful,  philanthropy  must  be 
meaningful  .  .  .  who  would  rather  see  the 
results  of  their  good  Intentions  with  their 
own  eyes  than  to  be  memorialized,  no  mat- 
ter how  discreetly,  after  their  passing.  I 
recall  that  be  has  long  contended  that  too 
much  money  Is  spent  on  unessential  things 
when  "we  don't  have  the  facilities  to  take 
care  of  all  human  suffering." 

This  new  research  facility  will  do  much 
to  help  correct  that  deficiency  and  will  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  philosophy  of  life  and 
serve  as  a  permanent  reminder  of  the  degree 
to  which  not  only  Columbia,  but  the  main 
body  of  American  research  and  medical 
science  Is  Indebted  to  him. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  note  the  assistance  of  the  major 
foundations,  the  University  Trustees  and 
Trustees  of  Presbyterian  Hospital,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  many 
other  friends  of  Columbia  Presbyterian  who 
saw  fit  to  contribute  to  this  most  worthy 
project. 

Your  new  scientific  resource  Is  so  attractive 
In  appearance  that  one  does  not  Initially 
realize  that  It  is  also  as  modern  and  as  func- 
tional as  the  skills  of  Its  designers  could 
make  It.  As  one  who  has  not  only  had  some 
experience  placing  one  brick  on  top  of 
another  but  also  hbs  served  as  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of  1966.  passed 
earlier  this  year.  I  can  say  that  this  building 
enhances  the  chsirm  of  the  Center's  older 
buildings,  and  yet  detracts  nothing  from  the 
overall  dignity  of  the  Center's  panorama. 
And  It  marks  one  of  the  final  steps  In  a  senti- 
mental— yet  practical — Journey  tliat  began 
some  6  or  7  years  ago  when  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter embarked  In  Its  long-range  %50  million 
development  program.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  urban  development  at  its  best — 
the  development  of  a  city  within  a  city — and 
I  understand  that  a  faculty  apartment  house 
and  a  new  doctor's  private  practice  building 
are  stlU  to  come. 

But  this  Is  only  one  side  of  the  coin.  More 
than  bricks  and  mortar,  more  than  gleaming 
instruments  and  shining  laboratories,  this 
new  medical  resectrch  building  represents  the 
determination  of  your  leaders  to  keep  the 
Center  In  the  vanguard  of  this  country's 
forward  thrust  in  medical  research.  It  is  a 
physical  rep^resentatlon  of  what  can  be 
achieved  when  dedication  and  competence 
are  cross-pollinated. 

The  very  quality  ctf  your  research  scfentlsts 
and  their  work,  your  outstanding  medical 
school,  and  lbs  most  able  faculty  are  all  fac- 
tors that  have  made  your  research  program 
so  productive.  In  addition,  as  a  leader  In  the 
field,  the  Center  baa  a  responsibility  in  train- 
ing research  peraoonel  and  in  providing 
leadership  In  research  which  inevitably  take 
It  into  newly-developing  research  areas. 

It  was  natural  that  much  more  aptuc*  In 
which  to  carry  on  this  kind  ol  promising  re- 
search and  reaearch  training  would  be  neces- 
sary.   It  was  Imperative  that  It  be  furnished. 


Prom  my  long  experience  as  Chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee.  I  can 
almost  sense  the  agonizing  consideration  the 
Trustees  must  have  given  to  the  alternatives 
presented  by  the  possibilities  of  space  re- 
arrangement, by  renovation  and  rehabilita- 
tion o*  existing  laboratories,  and  by  addi- 
tions to  the  present  physical  plant.  I  know, 
from  the  same  source  of  experience,  that 
they  finally  realized  that  the  changing  char- 
acter and  exacting  requirements  of  today's 
medical  research  made  this  new  building 
essential. 

Presbyterian  Is  the  largest  voluntary  non- 
profit hospital  In  America,  which  for  all 
practical  purposes  probably  makes  it  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Prom  its  very  be- 
ginnings. It  has  been  well  In  the  forefront 
of  contemporary  social  and  scientific  ad- 
vancement. For  all  who  visit  the  Center 
today.  Its  story — almost  a  century  old — Is 
epitomized  on  the  original  tablet  which  ex- 
presses the  purpose  from  which  Presbyter- 
ian's humanitarian  traditions  sprang  The 
tablet  states  that  the  hospital  exists  "for 
the  poor  of  New  York  without  regard  to  race, 
creed  or  color — supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions." 

In  a  day  when  we  like  to  consider  ourselves 
enlightened,  many  people  may  have  some 
difficulty  In  grasping  how  revolutionary  this 
Idea  was  when  James  Lenox  and  his  friends 
transcended  the  racial  and  economic  seg- 
regation of  their  time  and  opened  Presby- 
terian to  all  who  might  need  its  assistance. 
It  was  98  years  and  one  day  ago.  on  Jan- 
uary 2,  1868  when  Mr.  Lenox  addressed  a 
circular  letter  to  "such  gentlemen  In  tlie 
City  as  might  sympathize  with  Its  objects," 
proposing  the  establishment  of  the  hospital. 
He  received  such  a  gratifying  response  that 
within  a  month  a  Board  of  Managers  bad 
been  named  and  Presbyterian  was  on  Its  way 
to  realization. 

That  year  was  to  see  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  beginnings  of  Presbyterian.  On  the 
national  scene.  President  Johnson,  trying  to 
carry  out  Lincoln's  policies  without  Lin- 
coln's political  skill,  got  into  trouble  with 
Congress.  The  conflict  culminated  with 
Johnson's  impeachment  trial  for  attempting 
to  remove  his  disloyal  Secretary  of  War  in 
defiance  of  the  Tenure  of  '  Office  Act.  He 
was  tried  by  the  Senate  which,  after  weeks 
of  charges  and  countercharges,  failed  of 
Impeachment  by  a  single  vote  on  May  26th. 
Pour  days  later,  the  nation  officially  cele- 
brated  Its  fii^^lMemorlal  Day. 

In  1868.  AMrEdlson  Joined  the  Western 
Union  Telegr!Q)h  Company,  beginning  at  21 
an  Inventive  career  that  would  gain  him 
more  than  1,000  patents. 

Admiral  Farragut.  who  had  said  "Damn 
the  torpedoes !"  at  the  Battle  of  Mobile  Bay. 
was  leading  his  Eastern  Squadron  on  a  good- 
will tour  of  continental  ports. 

And  Christopher  Sholes  Introduced  the 
first  oonimercial  typewriter. 

There  were  mlleposts  for  Medicine  In  1868. 
too. 

The  Infectiousness  of  tuberculosis  was 
demonstration  by  the  talented  Frenchman. 
Villemln,  who  transmitted  the  disease  In 
animals. 

Dr.  Neumann  first  described  the  blood- 
forming  role  of  the  bone  marrow. 

And  Julius  Cohnhelm.  the  most  dietin- 
gulshed  pupil  of  Vlrchow  himself,  assumed  a 
professorship  at  Kiel,  beginning  an  illumina- 
tion at  the  functional  and  experimental 
study  of  disease  that  would  make  him  the 
greatest  experimental  pathologist  of  the  mod- 
ern era.  In  turn,  Cohnhelm  had  brilliant 
pupils:  Ehrllch.  Nelsser,  and  an  American 
named  William  Welch. 

Here  in  New  York.  Its  organization  caa\- 
pleted.  the  site  donated  and  the  necessary 
funding  assured,  Presbyterian  moved  swiftfly 
ahead  in  the  next  few:  years  and.  on  October 
10.    1872,    the    new    hospital    was    formerly 


opened.  One  particularly  astute  observer 
sized  It  up  nicely  at  the  time  when  he  said 
that  "In  the  light  of  the  then  existing  condU 
tlons  a  high  degree  of  perfection  had  been 
attempted  and  attained." 

In  retrospect,  these  early  days  of  Presby- 
terian are  so  Intriguing  that  one  Is  tempted 
to  linger  with  them.  The  "First  Medical 
Board."  for  example,  fairly  bristles  with 
names  of  the  outstanding  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  day.  But  there  Is  not  time 
today  and  there  are  more  able  historians 
One  of  these  was  the  eminent  Dr.  D.  Bryon 
Delavan.  Most  Center  people  are  famiUar 
with  his  little  volume  on  the  hospitals 
origin;  I  conunend  It  to  all  of  you  who  may 
not  have  read  it.  Dr.  Delavans  sketches  of 
the  giants  who  labored  here  are  minor  mas- 
terpieces of  observation  and  objectivity 

Presbyterian  Hospital  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity were  among  the  first  institutions  to 
pursue  the  Imaginative  concepts  of  men  like 
Dr.  Abraham  Plexner,  who  envisioned  the 
dynamic  poBslbilitles  of  academic  medicine. 
Some  45  years  ago.  the  two  institutions  con- 
cluded an  agreement  whereby  Presbyterian 
became  a  teaching  hospital  and  the  services 
of  Columbia's  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  became  available  to  Ite  patients. 

Presbyterian  and  Columbia  were  most 
fortunate  In  their  relationship  with  men  like 
Edward  S:  Harkness,  whose  support  enabled 
the  vision  to  be  realized.  Aware  that  the 
most  efficient  operations  are  only  a  means  to 
an  end— a  means  to  give  the  doctor,  the 
teacher,  the  research  sclenUst,  the  morse  the 
opportunity  to  do  their  utmost — Mr.  Hark- 
ness formed  a  band  of  true  visionaries  in  the 
1920's  to  devise  a  practical  method  of  Inte- 
grating Preebytertan's  eleven  general  and 
specialized  hospitals,  institutes  and  clinics 
and    the   Columbia    medical    school    Into   a 

single  working  unit a  Medical  Center. 

There  Is  some  minor  controversy  even  today 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  grand  concept,  but 
It  U  a  matter  of  cold  fact  that  Columbla- 
Presbyteri^n  was  the  first  to  realize  the  con- 
cept within  a  group  of  buildings  specifically 
designed  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  patient 
care,  teaching,  and  research. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  changes 
of  many  kinds.  Yet,  during  all  these  years- 
through  World  War  n  and  the  temporary 
flUul  calm  that  followed— through  the  Ko- 
rean conflict — through  the  cold  war  and  in 

our  present  involvement  In  southeast  Asia 

Center  physicians  and  their  associates  have 
continued  to  compile  a  proud  and  significant 
record  of  contributing  to  advances  In  medical 
science,  medical  education,  and  medical  care. 
The  expansion  and  further  development  of 
a  huge  medical  complex  such  as  thU  Is  al- 
ways an  uphill  struggle.  Today,  the  Medical 
Center  comes  over  the  brow  of  one  of  those 
hills,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
the  Vista  coming  into  view  Is  a  most  promis- 
ing one.  For,  in  the  scheme  of  things  to 
come,  the  new  WllUam  Black  Medical  Re- 
search Building  win  provide  much  crlticaUy- 
needed  space  for  Important  medical  research. 
This  U  as  It  should  be.  After  World  War  II 
there  was  a  tremendous  surge  in  research 
support— support  that  continues  to  grow 
with  each  passing  year.  But  only  In  the  last 
ten  years  has  there  been  any  clear  emphasis 
on  support  of  research  construction. 

In  1956,  page  after  page  of  testimony  be- 
fore our  Congressional  committees  over- 
whelmingly confirmed  the  conviction  that 
w,xs  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us 
at  the  time— that  expansion  of  facilities  was 
essential  to  any  further  growth  of  our  na- 
tional research  effort.  As  a  result.  Congress 
passed  the  Health  Research  PacillUes  Act 
that   year,   for   the   purpose   of  raising   tha 
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quality  and  capacity  of  our  research  environ- 
ment, and  provided  matching  funds  for  con. 
Btruction  in  both  public  and  non-profit  In- 
stitutions. 

The  results  of  this  program  have  been  most 
gratifying.  The  latest  avaUable  figures  indi- 
cate that  In  its  first  eight  and  a  half  years 
of  existence.  It  has  made  1,263  grants  total- 
ing approximately  $320  million.  The  value 
of  the  "matching  funds"  concept  Is  apparent 
when  one  learns  that  the  overall  cost  of  the 
research  laboratories  financed  in  part  by 
PHS  grants  is  more  than  $800  mllUon  and 
the  total  cost  of  the  buUdlngs  containing 
these  laboratories  and  other  faculties  exceeds 
$1.5  billion. 

One  of  the  many  key  health  measures 
passed  by  the  ftrst  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress extended  the  life  of  this  fruitful  pro- 
gram for  another  three  years,  and  authorized 
a  substantial  Increase  In  Its  appropriation. 
Passage  of  this  Act  was  particularly  satisfy- 
ing at  a  time  when  expansion  of  physical 
plant  for  research  is  so  urgenUy  needed 
throughout  the  nation. 

All  of  which  is  central  to  our  ceremonies 
here  today.  By  providing  a  suitable  area 
In  which  your  dedicated  scientists  can  per- 
form their  research  unimpeded,  who  can  tell 
what  Impetus  may  be  given  to  the  solution 
of  some  <rf  the  many  problems  that  face  us 
today  In  our  efforts  to  prolong  the  lives  and 
mainUln  the  health  of  our  citizens. 

There  must  be  no  slackening  of  pace  In  tills 
effort.    ;rhe  89th  Congress  having  established 
Itself  as  the  "Health  Congress,"  certainly  in- 
tends that  there  be  no  slackening  of  the  pace 
More  key  health  measures  were  enacted  In 
the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress  than 
In    both   sessions    of   any   Congress    In   the 
past   decade.     All   of  these   measures— pro- 
grams   few    strengthening    our    supplies    of 
trained  manpower  In  medicine  and  ra-ofes- 
slons  related  to  health.  Medicare,  the  com- 
munity  mental    health    programs,    the   Ap- 
palachla  regional  program,  the  regional  pro- 
grams for  heart  disease,  cancer  and  stroke 
the    vocational   rehabilitation    amendments* 
the    strengthening    of    manpower    resources 
through  asslsUnce  to  both  the  schooU  and 
their  needy  students— had  the  active  sup- 
port of   a  public-spirited  Congress.     All  of 
this  we  In   Congress  have  been  enabled  to 
do   because  of  one   thing:    the  express  will 
of  our  people.    These  steps  have  been  taken 
with  a  full  realization  of  what  this    nation 
could  afford— m  relation  to  the  Gross  Na- 
tional  Product   and    international    ccMnmit- 
ments— to  preserve  and  enhance  the  strength 
of  its  people.  * 

I  am  frankly  concerned  at  the  stories  I 
hear  about  the  possibility  of  a  curtaUment 
of  progressive  programs  for  our  people  be- 
cause of  an  Increasing  commitment  m  the 
International  area.  If  we  must  cut  back  on 
domestic  spending  I  would  suggest  that  It 
be  done  In  some  areas  other  than  medical 
research,  where  our  programs  have  been  built 
on  a  very  solid  base  of  support  for  facilities- 
such  as  this  one— for  projecte,  and  most  Im- 
portant for  the  training  of  fresh  scientific 
manpower.  Any  cutback  In  the  rate  of  com- 
mitment to  this  war  on  disease  will  have 

rhisTatioT'""  ''''''  °"  *^'  ''^"'^^  *>' 
In  this  age  of  commitment,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  pledge  I  have  made  to  the 
American  people  to  do  all  in  my  power  to 
see  to  It  that  our  citizens  are  not  denied  the 
waiting  (^portunlties  iac  a  longer  happier 
and  more  productive  life.  " 

I  know  that  thU  commitment  has  the  sup- 
port of  thU  audience  and  informed  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  I  need  not  ask 
your  continued  support;  I  wiU  simply  trr 
to  continue  to  reflect  It.  f  /    wj 
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VFW  A*kt  Hard  Questions  and  Makes 
Sound  Reqnest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

or   TENNESSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27. 1966 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  VFW 
commander  in  chief,  Andy  Borg.  has 
furnished  me  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  the  Prepldents 
reply,  in  regard  to  his  request  that  a 
thorough  restudy  of  UJS,  foreign  policy 
be  made  by  a  panel  of  distinguished 
citizens. 

The  President  reports  that  steps  are 
being  undertaken  in  this  direction,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  preliminary  steps 
will  be  followed  through,  as  the  events 
of  the  past  few  months  Indicate  the  great 
necessity  of  such  a  reevaluation  I 
would  like  to  urge  further  that  this' 
group  be  nonpartisan  and  that  its  report 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  people. 

The  President  also  answers  succinctly 
Commander  Botr's  questions  on  Viet- 
nam, and  it  would  be  helpful  if  the  dis- 
senters, who  would  have  us  pull  out  of 
Vietnam  without  reaching  an  honorable 
conclusion,  would  study  these  comments 
Commander  Borg  also  asked  about  our 
miUtary  preparedness,  and  I  regret  that 
the  President  did  not  go  into  more  detail 
here.  The  contradictory  statistics  in  this 
area  that  have  been  revealed  In  recent 
weeks  cannot  help  but  cause  concern 
I  quote  the  words  of  the  mother  of  cme 

ZL^^.  ^^^  ^"*™  ™y  district,  who  was 
killed  in  Vietnam  earUer  this  month: 

Please  see  that  our  boys  have  the  very  best 
of  everj-thlng  to  fight  this  war  with. 

This  we  must  do. 

I  include  here  the  VFW  news  release 
and  the  complete  correspondence  on  this 
matter: 

(Prom  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 

United  States  News  Release] 
Washingtok,   D.C.   May   18— A   tiiorough 
re-study  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  by  a  panel  of 

^«M^^^^»,*'**^'^  ^^  ^"^  "ugg^ted  to 
President  Johnson  in  a  letter  made  public 
today   by   the   Commander-in-Chief   of   the 

Sr'  W^'  ^°'"'^  '^'"'-  '^'"^  ^°^'  °'  Su- 
"The  American  people  are  dally  becomlnir 
more  baffled  and  confused,"  Borg  wrote 
With  contradictory  statements  being  made 
th  ^,  "''"'^  *°  authority,  a  paralysis  of 
the  will  U  spreading  and  I  don't  think  It  Is 
overstating  the  case  to  say  that  people  are 
Slipping  into  a  national  neurosis  about  our 
foreign  policy."  i. 

The  veterans'  leader  said  fourtbaslc  ques- 
tions should  be  answered :  I 

T,ii  ^*  ^*  **  "^  "^^^^  North  Vietnam  and 
Bed  China  or  with  the  Communist  Ideology? 
a.  Can  the  U.S.  economy  sustain  our  fight- 
ing forces  and  our  other  world-wide  commlt- 
mente?  ""^ii. 


3.  Is  our  military  establishment  adequate 
to  achieve  our  goals  or  are  we  overextended? 
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>  4.  Hu  our  system  of  world-wtde  alUancea 
become  outmoded? 

Borg's  letter  to  the  President  dismissed  re- 
cent suggestions  for  a  citizens'  committee 
review  of  our  Red  China  policy  as  "worse 
than  futile."  He  said  It  ♦ould  only  increase 
national  confusion  by  Isolating  one  part  of 
a  larger  problem.  "How  can  we  know  what 
our  policy  should  be  toward  China  when  we 
are  not  even  certain  of  our  national  goals?" 
be  asked. 

Public  confusion  about  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  been  brought  about  by  "a  small  but  vocaI 
minority  of  Influential  citizens."  according 
to  the  VFW's  Commander-in-Chief.  "The 
American  people  have  offered  up  themselves 
and. their  sona  over  and  over  again,  risking 
death  to  defeat  their  country's  enemies. 
They  are  doing  scf  now.  but  as  they  go  into 
battle  they  are  hearing  men  In  high  places 
reiterate  that  they  are  shooting  at  the  wrong 
foe.  Our  own  military  leaders  are  being 
compared  with  war  criminals  of  the  past." 

Borg's  letter  said  the  people  have  built  a 
mighty  military  force  and  "they  have  the 
right  to  know  If  It  Is  sufflclent  to  preserve 
their  nation's  security,  what  It  Is  to  be  used 
for  and  whom  It  Is  to  l)e  used  against."  He 
concluded  I^y  stating.  "Nothing  here  should 
be  construed  to  mean  that  we  have  In  any 
way  altered  our  policy  calling  for  total  vic- 
tory In  Vietnam." 

TEXT  Ol''*  LBTm  DATZO  MAT  IT.  1»«S.  nOM 
COMMAHSn-IN-CHIXF  ANDT  BORO  TO  ntZSI- 
DKNT    LTirM>N    B.    JOHNSON 

Dkab  Mb.  FaxspENT:  I  write  to  you  today 
out  of  a  sedsS  of  obligation  and  a  deep  feel- 
ing that  our  nation  Is  entering  one  of  Its 
most  critical  periods  in  history.  You  are 
known  to  be  receptive  to  the  observations 
and  recommendations  of  yoiur  fellow  citizens 
and  It.  is  out  of  my  sincere  desire  to  offer 
service  that  I  humbly  make  the  suggestions 
thai  follow. 

'  In  my  capacity  as  Commander-ln-Cblef  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  this  year 
to  travel  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  and 
.  apeak  with  thousands  of  American  citizens 
from  all  walks  of  life.  It  is  my  observation. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  American  people  are 
daily  becoming  more  baffled  and  confused 
With  contradictory  statements  being  made  by 
individuals  In  authorltr;  a  paralysis  of  the 
will  Is  spreading  and  I  don't  think  It  Is  over- 
stating the  case  to  say  that  the  people  are 
slipping  Into  a  naitionaj  neurosis  about  our 
foreign  policy.  The  two  questions  uppermost 
in  their  minds  are :  ( 1 )  Who  Is  the  real  enemy 
of  the  United  States  and  freedom  loving 
people  everywhere?  and:  (2)  Is  our  military 
•atabUshment  powerful  enough  to  defeat  all 
of  our  enenUee,  whomsoever? 

The  reason  that  these  questions  are  being 
raised,  as  I  am  certain  you  understand,  is 
that  a  small  but  vocal  minority  of  Influential 
citizens  Is  using  Its  Influence  to  sow  discord 
and  confusion.  Under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment I  recognize  the  right  of  that  group  to 
speak,  althoxigh  it  Is  my  personal  belief  and 
the  belief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
that  when  American  soldiers  are  being  killed. 
It  Is  too  late  for  academic  policy  dlsouwlons. 
I  know  that  you  are  keenly  aware.  Mi. 
President,  that  the  American  people  have 
oSered  up  themselves  and  their  sons  over  and 
over  again,  risking  death  to  defeat  their 
country's  enemies.  They  are  doing  so  now. 
but  as  they  go  into  battle  they  are  hearing 
men  in  high  places  reiterate  that  they  are 
shooting  at  the  wrong  foe  Our  own  military 
and  governmental  leaders  are  being  compared 
with  war  criminals  of  the  past. 

Considering  their  record  of  a^crtQce.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  people  deeerve  to  be  told 
who  the  enemy  is  and  what  is  required  to 
defeat  him.  They  have  built  this  mighty 
military  force  and  tbey  have  the  right  to 
know  If  it  is  sufflclent  to  preserve  their  na- 
tion's security,  wtiat  it  is  to  be  used  for  and 
whom  it  Is  to  be  used  against. 


I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  you  Impanel 
a  blue  ribbon  committee  of  distinguished 
Americjin  citizens  to  study  otir  foreign  policy. 
Give  them  access  to  all  dociunenta.  classified 
and  unclaimed,  that  they  may  require  to 
make  a  thorough  analysis.  This  must  be  a 
searching  review  that  Is  both  non-partisan 
and  non-polltlcal  and  must  concern  the 
present  political,  economic  and  military 
posture  More  speclflcally.  some  of  the  ques- 
tions they  should  answer  are : 

1.  Are  we  at  war  with  North  Vietnam  and 
Red  China,  or  are  we  at  war  with  Com- 
munism? This  answer  must  be  clearly  de- 
fined If  Vietnam  Is  merely  the  powder  keg 
in  the  overall  struggle  against  Communism. 
I  am  certain  the  people  of  this  country  will 
understand  the  need  to  earry  on.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  our  government  now  feels  that 
the  central  struggle  has  now  been  reduced  to 
Red  China,  then  the  American  people  should 
also  be  told  tills.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  told 
exactly  what  the  national  goals  are. 

2.  Are  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  such  that  we  can  continue^ 
sustain  our  fighting  forces  In  the  field  and 
our  other  economic  commitments  around 
the  world? 

3.  Having  answered  these  questions.  Is  our 
military  establishment  adequate  to  achieve 
oiu-  goals  or  are  we  overextended?  What 
modifications  or  extensions  should  be  made 
to  Insure  that  It  U  fully  adequate? 

4.  Finally,  has  our  system  of  world  al- 
liances become  outmoded? 

It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  a  dis- 
tinguished citizens'  committee  be  appointed 
to  investigate  our  policy  In  Red  China.  In 
my  view  this  would  be  worse  than  futile. 
Such  discussions  would  only  confound  the 
national  confusion  by  an  artificial  Isolation 
of  one  part  of  a  larger  problem.  How  can 
we  know  what  our  policy  should  be  toward 
China  when  we  are  not  even  certain  of  our 
national  goals? 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  assure 
you  that  you  have  the  full  support  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  during  these  trying  days.  Nothing 
here  should  be  construed  to  mean  we  have 
In  any  way  altered  our  policy  calling  for 
total  victory  in  Vietnam.  We  shall  continue 
to  lend  our  full  8upp>ort  to  those  proud  men 
wearing  the  uniform  of  oxu  nation,  but  we 
sincerely  believe  that  If  you  are  to  maintain 
the  confidence  of  so  many  of  ova  citizens 
here  at  home,  the  time  has  come  for  a  re- 
definition of  our  national  goals  and  policy, 
and  of  our  state  of  readiness  In  meeting 
the  challenges  of  present  and  future. 

Andt  Bobc, 
CommandeT-in-Chief.    Veterans  of   For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 
TEXT  or  A  urrta  fbom  PRisiDrNT  johnson  to 

VrW  COMMANDER  IM  CHIXT  ANDT  BORC  (DATED 
MAT  34.  J»SS)  IN  REPLT  TO  THE  VTW  CHIEr'S 
LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT,  DArED  MAT   IT.  ISSS 

Dear  Commander  Borg:  I  have  received 
many  letters  since  becoming  President.  Few 
have  been  as  clear,  thoughtful  and  helpful 
as  yours  of  May  17. 

Through  every  line  I  could  feel  the  depth 
of  the  patriotism  which  led  you  to  write  nie. 

I  understand  well  that  the  conflict  In  South 
Viet  Nam  Ls  confusing  for  many  of  our  peo- 
ple.   There  are  two  reasons. 

First,  the  external  aggression  does  not  take 
the  form  of  organised  divisions  marching 
across  frontiers,  as  was  the  case  In  Korea. 
It  takes  the  form  of  men  and  equipment 
coming  down  on  foot  or  on  trucks  through 
the  Ji.  rigle  trails  of  Laos  and  by  other  routes. 
The  aggression  Is  Just  as  real  and  Just  as 
dangerous  for  the  freedom  and  Independence 
ot  the  p>eopIe  of  South  Viet  Nam  as  was  the 
attack  on  South  Korea  In  June  of  I960,  But 
what  our  people  see — and  the  citizens  of 
other  countries  around  the  world — looks,  on 
the  surface  much  more  like  a  civil  war  than 
external  aggression. 


There  Is  a  second  source  of  corLfuslon.  The 
people  at  South  Viet  Nam  are  now  at  a  stage 
In  their  history  where  they  are  trying  to 
form,  for  the  first  time,  a  constitutional 
and  representative  government.  The  country 
has  deep  In  its  history  strong  regional  feel- 
ings as  well  as  religious  groupings  which 
have  sometimes  been  in  conflict.  As  they 
seek  to  set  up  a  constitutional  system,  these 
differences  come  to  the  fore  and  create 
turbulence. 

These  two  sources  of  confusion  are.  of 
course,  systematically  exploited  In  their 
prop>aganda  by  the  communists. 

You  ask  two  earnest  and  prop>er  questions:  ' 
Who  Is  our  real  enemy?    Is  our  military  es- 
tablishment powerful  enough   to  defeat  all 
our  enemies? 

Our  enemies  In  Southeast  Asia  and  else- 
where, are  those  who  use  the  method  of 
aggression  to  try  to  expand  their  power  and 
Influence.  If  aggression  can  be  deterred  or 
defeated  I  am  confident  that  the  methods 
of  freedom  will  triumph  peacefully  over  the 
methods  of  communism. 

Right  now  oiu-  enemy  Is  the  aggression  or- 
ganized and  supplied  from  Hanoi  blacked 
and  encouraged  by  others.  A  few  years  ago 
It  was  the  aggressive  attempt  to  throttle  West 
Berlin  and  place  missiles  In  Cuba. 

As  for  our  military  establishment,  I  am 
sure  It  Is  powerful  enough  to  defeat  our 
enemies,  whomever  they  may  be.  ITie  dan- 
ger now  Is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  military 
danger,  so  long  as  our  military  strength  and 
the  cohesion  of  our  alliances  are  maintained. 

I  know  of  no  time  In  our  history  when  our 
military  men  have  performed  with  greater 
skill  and  courage  than  our  forces  fighting  in 
Viet  Nam.  They  entered  combat  In  a  diffi- 
cult climate,  against  a  thoroughly  profes- 
sional enemy,  in  an  unfamiliar  kind  of  war. 
From  the  first  days  of  combat  they  demon- 
strated their  superiority. 

Elsewhere  In  the  world  also  our  military 
forces  are  capable  of  dealing  with  aggres- 
sion, should  it  be  undertaken. 

Our  problem  In  Viet  Nam  is  a  problem  of 
understanding  what  the  aggressors  are  try- 
ing to  do  and  having  the  subborn  [>erslst- 
ence  and  patience  to  see  It  through.  They 
know  that  they  cannot  defeat  our  forces  In 
the  field,  fighting  alongside  the  Vletn.imese, 
Koreans,  Australians,  and  New  Zealanders. 

Their  hope  Is  that  our  people  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  strains  of  this  difficult  en- 
gagement and  that  at  some  stage  we  will 
give  up  and  withdraw. 

It  will  be  essential,  of  course,  that  the 
Vietnamese  keep  their  own  differences  with- 
in bounds  as  they  take  their  first  steps  to- 
ward constitutional  government. 

I  have  noted  and  I  shall  consider  further 
your  suggestions  about  bringing  to  bear  dis- 
tinguished meirfrom  outside  the  govern- 
ment to  examine  ana  make  reconunenda- 
tlons  about  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  un- 
dertaking stepw  in  this  direction  which.  I 
trust,  will  commend  themselves  to  you  when 
they  are  announced. 

Again  let  me  thank  you  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  share  your  thoughts  with  me  in 
these  difficult  times. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


Maij  37,  1966 
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Impoi^  Curbs  Ne«ded  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

I    HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SODTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  the  1964  import  agreement  is  being 


violated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  their 
refusal  to  impose  import  controls  on  the 
Increasing  flow  of  beef  and  veal  frc«n 
foreign  sources. 

The  American  cattlemen  must  brace 
themselves  for  another  bust  in  prices 
and  break  in  the  market  if  the  present 
tide  continues.  Beef  and  veal  imports 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1966  are  up  more 
than  20  percent  over  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year.  All  red  meat  imports  are  up 
more  than  34  percent  for  the  first  3 
months  of  this  year. 

The  1964  quota  established  by  law  will 
not  be  triggered  in  1966  imtil  imports 
reach  110  percent  of  the  base  figure 
which  is  890  million  pounds.  This  means 
the  quota  would  not  be  imposed  unless 
imports  reached  980  million  pounds.  Es- 
sentially, this  means  our  quota  has  been 
set  too  high  for  effective  control.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  Congress  that  we  legis- 
late specific  relief  for  the  American  cat- 
tlemen by  lowering  the  present  quota 
formula. 


for  less.  They  provide  a  hot  breakfast 
on  United  Airlines,  for  $16.12,  and  East- 
em  Airlines  will  not  give  a  person  a  glass 
of  cold  water,  and  charges  $18. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  able 
to  get  away  with  this  is  that  there  are 
not  any  other  airlines  providing  service 
between  Newark  and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  question  here  is  raie  I  have  wanted 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  for 
doing  this.  I  join  him  in  petitioning  the 
Congress  to  investigate  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  because  I  am  fearful  that  If 
we  ask  the  FAA  to  investigate  the  air- 
lines we  wiU  wind  up  in  precisely  the 
same  spot  we  are  now. 

(Mr.  KREBS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Investigate  FAA  and  Airlines 

SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  J.  KREBS 

or    Nrw    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26,  1966 

Mr.   KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CAHILL.   I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KREBS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
my  colleague  for  taking  the  initiative  to 
call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 
I  too  have  been  suffering  the  needless 
Inconvenience    and    inadequate    service 
that  many  people  flying  the  airlines  be- 
tween  Newark,   N,J.,    amd   Washington, 
D.C,  have  been  suffering  for  a  long  time. 
The  service  is  fit  for  cattle  In  most 
cases.    The  question  of  equipment  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.     Eastern  Airlines 
has  been  running  shuttle  planes  between 
Newark  and  Washington,  and  the  equip- 
ment gets  older  and  older.    Half  the  time 
passengers  cannot  see  out  of  the  windows 
for  the  filth  on  them. 

The  planes  are  completely  inadequate 
and  antiquated. 

What  is  more  serious  is  the  attitude 
of  the  ccMnpany.  It  seems  to  care  little 
about  providing  service  to  which  the  peo- 
ple are  entitled. 

I  also  believe  the  FAA  ought  to  look 
into  the  practices  of  the  scheduling  of 
airlines.  I  have  here  the  current  sched- 
ule between  Newark,  N.J.,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  for  a  24-hour  period  starting 
at  12:30  a.m.  and  ending  at  11:45  p.m. 
We  find  three  flights  between  Newark^ 
N.J.,  and  Washington,  D.C,  on  airlines 
other  than  Eastern  Airlines.  All  the 
others  are  on  Eastern  Airlines.  There 
is  no  competition.  There  Is  no  free 
enterprise. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  service  is  so  inadequate. 

People  have  to  pay  $18  fare  on  the 
shuttle  planes,  when  the  other  couple 
of  airUnes,  with  a  couple  of  flights  pro- 
vide what  amounts  to  first-class  service 


Col.  James  L.  Conrad:  Eminent  Educator 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF   KASSACRDSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  25, 1966 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mingled  feelings  of  real  regret 
gratitude,  and  gladness  that  I  recenUy 
I^med  of  the  approaching  retirement 
of  my  friend.  Col.  James  L.  Conrad  as 
president  of  Nichols  CoUege  of  Dudley 
Mass.,  an  outstanding  school  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

His  has  been  a  most  remarkable 
career  devoted  to  youth  and  education 
and  while  I  am  happy  that  Colonel  Con- 
rad after  35  years  of  devoted  service  to 
his  school  wUl  have  the  chance  to  get 
a  well-deserved  rest.  I  feel  a  sense  of 
spwial  loss  because  his  rich  experience 
ST^  peat  abilities  will  no  longer  help 
direct  Nichols  and  its  capable  staff  of 
mstructors. 

•niat  Nichols  has  taken  its  present 
high  position  of  esteem  among  the  small 
coUeges  of  the  Nation  is  largely  due  to 
the  monumental  efforts  of  this  man  In 
fact,  it  was  in  1931  with  the  arrival  of  a 
young  teacher  from  New  Hampshire 
named  Conrad  that  Nichols  entered  into 
an  era  of  growth  and  ever-growing  re- 
sponsibility that  continues  today 

i«^\t'^*^^°^^  ^**^  ^^  beginnings  in  ' 
Jk  !  tf.  ^'<;^ols  Academy,  it  was  in  1931 
that  Nichols  Junior  College  was  estab- 
lished with  Colonel  Conrad  as  president. 
Nichols  had  a  student  body  of  11  and 
3  old  buUdings,  and  the  future  looked 
far  from  promising.  However,  under 
the  direction  of  this  dedicated  teacher 
and  able  administrator,  the  school  has 
grown  to  become  a  fully  accredited  4- 
year  college  known  today  as  the  Nichols 
College  of  Business  Administration  and 
School  of  Forestry. 

The  large  and  spacious  campus  com- 
prises some  200  acres  with  modem  build- 
ings and  faciUties,  a  large  fleldhouse  and 
swimming  pool,  modern  dormitories, 
athletic  fields  for  lacrosse,  football 
track,  baseball,  and  a  nine-hole  golf 
course. 

From  the  11  students  of  1931.  Nichols 


has  grown  to  a  student  body  of  nearly 
700  and  a  faculty  of  42  members  and  de- 
grees are  now  conferred  in  accounting, 
finance,    management,    and   marketing! 
Forestry  students  are  awarded  degrees 
In  forest  management  and  park  manage- 
ment.   There  Is  also  an  evening  division. 
The  name.  Col.  James  L.  Conrad,  has 
and   always   will    be   synonymous    with 
Nichols  CoUege.    In  fact.  Colonel  Conrad 
Is  known  today  as  "Mr.  Nichols  College." 
This    Is    quite    understandable    because 
Colonel  Conrad  not  only  bidlt  from  the 
small  beginnings  of  1931,  but  again  in 
1946  rebuilt  Nichols  when  he  returned 
from  the  war.     A  captain  in  the  Army 
Reserve,  he  entered  on  active  duty  In 
1941  and  2  years  later  the  college  closed 
its  doors.    At  the  end  of  the  T7ar.  Colonel 
Conrad  returned  to  rebuild  In  1946  the 
school  a  second  time. 

Designing  most  of  the  new  buildings. 
Colonel  Conrad  has  carefully  preserved 
the  New  England  colonial  style  and  to- 
day there  are  33  buildings  spread  over 
the  beautiful  Nichols  campus.  The 
newest  addition  Is  the  modern  fleldhouse 
with  a  large  sports  hall  and  indoor  swim- 
ming pool 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  extend  my 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Colonel  Con- 
rad upon  the  tremendous  contributions 
he  has  made  to  the  community.  State, 
and  Nation  which  have  become  enriched 
by  the  enviable  record  of  achievements 
and  accomplishments  he  has  made  in 
training  and  molding  our  youth  into  ca- 
pable, respected  and  useful  citizens  in 
communities  all  over  the  land. 

His  has  been  a  truly  dedicated  life 
whose  good  works  and  effective  contribu- 
tions will  remain  an  inspiration  to  us  for 
many,  many  years  to  come  for  truly 
Nichols  Is  a  living  monument  to  the  vi- 
sion, capabilities,  and  magnificent 
achievements  of  Col.  James  L.  Conrad. 
I  am  very  proud  of  Colonel  Conrad's 
brUliant  record.  It  is  one  of  distinctive 
achievement  marked  by  the  spirit  of 
true  dedication.  Such  loyal  service  ex- 
empllfles  the  best  traflitlons  that  we  have 
in  America.  I  wish  for  him  many  happy 
years  in  retirement  and  hope  and  pray 
that  he  may  enjoy  aU  choicest  blessings 
of  continued  good  health  with  the  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  finest  achieve- 
ments, and  every  measure  of  success, 
happiness,  and  peace. 


Tribute  to  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  AYRES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  27. 1966 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
.read  in  the  Nation's  press  that  Mr.  Har- 
vey S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  having  attained 
the  age  of  68,  was  automatically  re- 
linquishing his  duUes  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Firestone  Tire  ti  Rubber 
Co.,  the  post  he  has  held  since  1948, 

I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Fire- 
stone as  one  of  America's  outstanding 
leaders  in  business  and  pubUc  service. 


A2912 
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The  long  career  of  Mr.  Firestone  has 
been  exceptionally  notable.  While  still 
In  his  twenties,  he  went  to  Liberia  and 
leased  the  land  for  the  Firestone  rubber 
plantations  which  became  an  Important 
asset  to  the  company  and  which  were 
extremely  valuable  to  the  United  States 
as  the  only  source  of  natural  rubber 
available  to  the  West  during  World  War 

Mr.  Firestone,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Harvey 
8.  Firestone,  founder  of  the  Firestone 
Tire  ti  Rubber  Co..  became  actively 
associated  with  the  company  in  1920. 
having  been  elected  a  director  the  previ- 
ous year.  In  1922  he  was  made  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Firestone 
Steel  Products  Co.,  a  position  he  held 
until  1926. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Firestone  was  elected 
a  director  and  vice  president  of  the 
newly  organized  Firestone  Plantations 
«  Co.  and  placed  In  charge  of  Its  ac- 
tivltlee.  In  1926  he  made  a  tour  of 
the  Par  East  and  Liberia  to  study  the 
growing  of  rubber  and  to  ascertain  the 
most  suitable  region  for  Its  production. 
As  a  result  of  his  investigations.  Liberia 
was  selected  as  the  country  in  which  an 
American  rubber  plantation  could  be 
established  to  best  advantage.  In  the 
•  fall  qt  1926,  Mr.  Firestone  completed 
negotiations  in  Liberia  for  a  99-year 
lease  of  up  to  1  million  cu;res  of  land 
from  th#  Llbertan  Government.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Firestone  Planta- 
tions Co.  In  1932  and  chairman  In  1956: 
and  has  visited  the  plantations  In  Liberia 
numerous  times  to  direct  their  rapid 
development. 

He  was  elected  a  vice  president  of  the 
p«u-ent  Firestone  company  in  1929 ;  pres- 
ident In  1941 :  and  chairnwn  in  1948.  In 
1953  -sales  of  the  company  exceeded  $1 
billion  for  the  first  time.  In  1951  Mr. 
Firestone  was  awarded  the  distinction  of 
being  adjudged  one  of  the  12  most  out- 
standing business  leaders  In  America, 
■  as  the  result  of  a  nationwide  survey  con- 
duct^ by  Forbes  Magazine  of  Business. 
In  1660.  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
was  named  one  of  the  top  10  best  man- 
aged companies  by  a  special  panel  of  171 
U.S.  corporation  presidents. 

In  addition  to  the  Liberisui  plantations, 
Mr.  Firestone  has  been  particularly  ac- 
tive In  other  foreign  projects  of  the  Fire- 
stone compcmy  Interests,  starting  with 
the  establishment  of  the  manufacturing 
plant  of  the  Firestone  Tyre  &  Rubber 
Co..  Ltd..  In  Brentford,  England,  in  1928. 
Since  then  he  has  opened  numerous  for- 
eign plants  and  has  made  frequent  in- 
spection trips  of  foreign  operations. 

During  World  War  n  58  Firestone  fac- 
tories turned  out  a  continual  flood  of 
war  materials.  Himdreds  of  products  of 
the  plants — from  lifebelts  and  gas  masks 
to  airplane  wings  and  gilders — saw  serv- 
ice In  every  theater  of  war  from  Oran  to 
Okinawa,  In  defense  of  our  country. 

Today,  in  addition  to  tires  and  tubes 
for  automobiles,  trucks,  airplanes,  farm 
tractors  and  Implements,  earthmovlng 
equipment  and  Industrial  trucks,  the 
company  has  widely  diversified  Interests 
and  operates  In  the  fields  of  rubber, 
metals,  plastics,  synthetics,  textiles  and 
chemicals,  with  93  plants  in  26  countries. 

While  directing  the  affairs  of  the  ex- 
panding Firestone  company,  Mr.  Fire- 


stone has  given  generous  support,  both 
In  time  and  funds,  to  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  civic,  governmental,  welfare  and 
cultural  activities. 

His  special  feeling  for  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces  has  been 
manifested  for  mauiy  years  through  his 
valuable  work  with  the  United  Service 
Organizations.  Inc.  Active  as  a  volun- 
teer for  USO  since  Its  founding  In  1941. 
he  was  recently  elected  to  his  16th  con- 
secutive term  as  national  chairman. 
Mr.  Firestone  also  was  accorded  the 
highest  honor  which  can  be  given  to 
civilians  outside  of  Government  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  He  received  the 
"Department  of  Defense  Medal  for  Dis- 
tinguished Public  Service,"  an  award 
which  can  be  conferred  only  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defci'se  and  since  1947,  when  it 
was  originated,  has  been  awarded  to 
only  approximately  50  persons. 

The  award  was  given  to  Mr.  Firestone 
"for  exceptionally  meritorious  civilian 
service  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  while  serving  as  national 
chairman  of  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions." The  citation  called  Mr.  Fire- 
stone "an  extremely  gifted  and  resource- 
ful leader"  who  has  "served  at  consider- 
able personal  sacrifice  auid  inconvenience 
as  the  senior  volunteer  official  under 
four  honorary  chairmen:  Presidents, 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  and 
Johnson." 

Mr.  Firestone  served  as  member  of  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board  from  1950  to  1959.  He  has  been 
an  adviser  for  the  International  Rubber 
Study  Group,  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  the 
Industries  Advisory  Committee  of  The 
Advertising  Council,  the  board  of  tnis- 
tees  of  the  US.  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  was  national  chairman  of  the 
United  Community  Cami>algns  of  Amer- 
ica for  1954  and  vice  chairman  for  1955, 
1962,  1963,  and  1964.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Citizens  Committee  for  the 
United  Community  Campaigns.  He  Is 
also  a  member  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Young  Mens  Christian  As- 
sociation and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honor,  Inc..  and  Is  a  trustee  of 
the  Thomas  Alva  Edison  Foundation. 
Inc. 

Mr.  Firestone  has  always  been  active 
in  religious  affairs,  having  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Presiding  Bishops  Com- 
mittee on  Laymen's  Work  for  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  trustee  of  the  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Ohio,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  director  the  Episcopal  Church 
Foundation,  member  of  the  Business  and 
Finance  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the 
U.S.A..  and  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society.  In  1956  he  was  na- 
tional chairman  for  Brotherhood  Week 
sponsored  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  for  which  he  had 
been  cochalrman  In  1951  and  1952. 

Mr.  Firestone  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  education  of  yotmg  people,  giving 
strong  support  to  the  university  where 
he  prepared  for  his  own  career,  Prince- 
ton University,  and  to  numerous  other 


schools  and  educational  foundations  at 
all  levels. 

While  he  is  stepping  down  from  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Firestone  company, 
Mr.  Firestone  will  continue  to  be  active 
In  the  business  as  a  director  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee.  It  is 
certain  that  he  also  will  continue  to  give 
the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  Inter- 
est to  many  fields  of  public  service,  as  he 
has  In  the  past. 

Mr,  Firestone  was  my  consltuent.  I 
do  know  that  his  Interest  was  always  for 
the  greatest  good  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

His  Nation  and  his  Community  are 
better  places  becau.se  of  his  dedicated 
work.  I  am  most  pleased  to  know  that 
we  shall  still  be  able  to  turn  to  him  for 
guidance  in  national  and  international 
affairs. 

As  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal  ex- 
pressed it  In  an  editorial  on  May  18, 
1966: 

We  hope  that  he  may  have  many  years  to 
continue  to  enjoy  wide  opportunity  for  travel 
and  for  tervlce  to  the  many  organizations 
which  value  hla  counsel. 


John  F.  Barr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ARCH  A.  MOORE,  JR. 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TTVES 
Friday.  May  27, 1966 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Fairmont.  W.  Va,  so  very  recently  lost 
one  of  its  distinguished  citizens,  former 
U.S.  Marshal  John  F.  Barr.  His  lifetime 
was  devoted  to  giving  his  very  best  to 
every  challenge  which  was  thrust  upon 
him,  and  he  over  the  years,  together  with 
his  family,  have  contributed  Immeasur- 
ably to  the  betterment  of  the  city  of 
Fairmont  and  Marion  County,  W.  Va. 

The  high  esteem  which  John  Barr,  a 
Republican,  was  held  by  his  community 
is  best  expressed  by  the  following  edi- 
torial which  I  Include  with  my  remarks, 
written  by  Mr.  William  D.  Evans.  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Fairmont  Times  and  an  out- 
spoken and  dlstingtilshed  members  of  the 
opposition  party: 

John  P.  Barb 

John  P.  Barr,  who  was  burled  here  yester- 
day, was  a  well-liked  man.  In  addition  to  his 
business  affairs,  he  was  active  in  a  wide  field 
of  interests  to  which  he  gave  unstintingly  of 
his  time,  and  his  wise  counsel  will  be  missed 
by  his  associates. 

In  Marion  County  political  history,  he  was 
the  only  Republican  able  to  crack  the  un- 
broken line  of  Democratic  sheriffs  extending 
from  Jan.  1,  1925  to  the  pa-esent  time.  The 
late  Jim  Charlton,  elected  in  the  Harding 
landslide  of  1920,  shared  with  Barr  the  dis- 
tinction of  representing  the  GOP  in  the 
sheriff's  office  over  the  last  half-century. 

Barr  was  nominated  after  a  •tllf  primary 
contest.  In  the  general  election  he  faced 
Homer  C.  (Sandy)  Toothman,  who  already 
had  served  one  term.  The  combination  of  his 
popularity  and  the  unwillingness  of  Marlon 
County  voters  to  break  a  tradition  against 
the  election  of  a  former  sheriff  put  him  Into 
office. 

Later,  during  the  Elsenhower  years,  he  be- 
came United  States  maxshal  following  the 
death  of  hla  buMneas  aaooclate,  Irl  E.  Thomas. 
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He  ran.  those  familiar  with  Federal  Court 
always  said,  a  "good  office,"  and  there  were 
many. Democrats  who  would  have  been  will- 
ing to  see  him  remain  after  the  change  of 
national  adminlstratioivs  in  1961. 

He  had  a  deep  and  abiding  affection  for 
hU  family,  and  keen  concern  for  the  under- 
privileged and  disadvantaged.  One  of  his 
chief  interests— and  a  subject  on  which  he 
liked  to  talk  at  any  time — was  the 'Union 
Rescue  Mission,  on  whose  l>oard  he  served 
for  many  years. 

Barr  also  played  a  leading  role  In  local 
veterans-  circles.  He  was  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
American  Legion,  for  example,  and  untu  very 
recent  years  was  a  participant  Ui  lt«  affairs 
at  the  state  and  national  level  as  well. 

Above  all,  John  Barr  was  a  kind  and 
friendly  soul.  His  last  Illness  came  on  so 
suddenly  that  news  of  his  death  created  an 
unexpected  shock  in  the  community  where 
he  had  made  his  home  all  of  his  adult  life 
He  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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Should  Florida  be  coerced  Into  participa- 
tion In  this  federalized  foolishness,  it  wUl 
cost  my  state  an  estimated  »ioo  mUllon  a 
year. 
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A  Resolution  by  the  Florida  Fresh  Citrus 
Shippers  Association 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  27.  1966 
Mr.  FASCELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  the  House  Special  Subcommit- 
tee   on    State    Taxation    of    Interstate 
Commerce  held  extensive  hearings   on 
H.R.  11798.  a  bill  to  regulate  and  foster 
commerce  among  the  States  by  provid- 
ing a  system  for  the  State  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce.     Sharp  criticisms 
were   raised    against   the   bill,      it   was 
pointed  out.  for  example,  that  it  will  in- 
terfere with  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
to   legislate   their   own    tax   structures 
This  and  other  undesirable  consequences 
that  will  result  from  enactment  of  the 
bill  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Fred  O.  Dick- 
inson, Jr.,  comptroller  of  Florida,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  States  spokesmen 
Many  business  leaders  also  opposed  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Testimony  pre.sented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee demonstrated  that  many  of  the 
States  revenues  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected. Besides,  the  legislation  would 
result  in  Inequitable  shifts  in  the  tax 
burden  of  businesses  in  many  of  the 
States.  Even  though  some  of  the  States 
estimated  that  they  might  experience  a 
revenue  gain,  they  opposed  the  legislation 
on  more  crucial  principles,  since  it  is  an 
undue  interference  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
States. 

Another  serious  objection  raised  to  the 
bill  is  that  it  permits  many  multistate 
businesses  to  avoid  certain  State  taxes 
by  merely  shifting  their  business  loca- 
tion. Also,  the  proposed  legislation  ig- 
nores the  more  commonly  accepted 
methods  of  allocating  multistate  busi- 
ness income  among  the  States. 

In  My  State  of  Florida,  the  revenue 
effect  of   the  legislation   would   be  in- 
tolerable.   On  this  point  Mr.  Dickinson 
the  Comptroller  of  Florida,  stated- 


Mr.  Dickinson  also  stated: 

Florida  taxpayers  would  be  hit  with  addi- 
tional taxaUon  of  more  than  $72  million  a 
year  by  the  removal  of  exemptions  written 
into  the  so-called  "model"  bUl  of  this 
federalized  plan. 

At  this  point  of  the  Record,  I  include 
a  resolution  of  the  Florida  Fresh  Citrus 
Shippers  Association  In  opposition  to 
H.R.  11798.  The  resolution  lists  the  ef- 
fects that  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  Florida  has  testified  will  have  on  the 
present  Florida  sales  and  use  tax  if 
Rorida  adopts  the  model  law  and  joins 
the  Federal  system  proposed  by  the  bill 

The  resolution  follows: 

A   Resolution 

Whereas,    the   members   of   Florida   Fresh 

tJitrus  Shippers  Association  who  handle  more 

than   85    percent    of   the   fresh    citrus   fruit 

shipped    out    of    the   State    of   Florida,    are 

???«i  f  »  "i  ^^'^  **''°'"  ^^'^  purport  Of  H.R. 
11798  introduced  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  October  22,  1965 
Which,  while  purporting  to  be  a  bill  to  reg- 
ulate and  foster  commerce  among  the 
States  by  providing  a  system  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  Interstate  commerce  and  to  be  cited  • 
as  the  "Interstate  Taxation  Act."  Is  in 
truth  and  In  fact,  nothing  less  than'  an 
Insidious  attempt  to  further  Intrude  upon 
the  sovereign  powers  of  the  Individual 
otates;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Fred  O.  Dickinson 
Jr  Comptroller  of  Florida,  In  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  State  Taxation 
or  interstate  Commerce,  February  2  1966 
after  pointing  out  that  Florida  taxpayers 
would  be  subjected  to  additional  taxation  of 
more  than  872,000,000.00  a  year  by  the  re- 
mov.'il  of  exemptions  written  into  the  so- 
called  model-  bill  Of  this  federalized  plan 
correctly  asserted  that  should  Florida  adopt 
t^^^^V"  ^""^  J"*"^  ^^  federalized  s^. 
^t^'i  o"^""'"*  adverse  effect  on  the  present 
fonows-  '""*  ^^  ^"  '^^  would  be  as 

( 1 )  Tax  all  fuels.  Including  gasoline  kero- 

an^-  ar'tm',^.""   '"^'  °"-  **''*'  ol^^tural 

el^tr.P^'''*'  ^"-  '=°*^'  ^°^^-  cordwood, 
electric  power  or  energy.  ^^ 

(2)  Tax  at  3%  all  motor  vehicles  and 
self-propelled  farm  machinery  and  ^uip- 
ment.  now  taxed  at  2%.  "^"jij 

i„H?*»**°?^°''®  P'^esent  $5,000  limitation  on 
Uidustnal  machinery  and  equipment,  Sitog 
all  such  transactions  at  the  standard  3%^ate 

mirhin«    ^^P'■^^^°'  ^■'^  limitation  on 
machines,  equipment  and  parts  and  acces 
sorles    therefor    used    In    furnlshl^  ^^I 
munlcatlons,  transportation  or  pubuf  u^U^ 

:"nrrdl^^'"rfte"'  ^"''^  *-'-'"^-  ^^" 

.hi'^i  u?ed  Tn  Ll^^e^r^rflCi?es°^  '^^  '''^^ 

(6)  Impose    cumbersome   and    oostlv    ad. 
ministrative   procedures,   in   order   to  allow 
exemption  to  farmers  on  feeds,  seeds   fertU 
Izers,  Insecticides,  etc.  lertu- 

(7)  Remove,  restrict,  or  impose  burden- 
some administrative  controls  oVpre^nt  exi 
emptlons  allowed  religious,  charitable  and 
educational  Institutions. 

(8)  The  present  limitation  or  exemption 

°nte^tat."/nTV'  r**   '"^'^^^  engag^   m 
nteretate  and  foreign  commerce  would  be 
left  In  considerable  doubt. 

(9)  Numerous  other  transactions  now  ex- 
empt. Including  certain  purchases  by  news- 
papers, radio  and  television  stations  pro^ 
ably  would  be  taxed  or  have  prohibitive  con- 
trol conditions  imposed-   and 

to^hrZHH**  T  "'"'y  °^  «^^*  importance 
to  the  Florida  citrus  industry  and  to  the 


State  of  Florida  as  a  whole  but  to  all  the 
people  In  all  the  States  that  this  legUlative 
incongruity  be  overwhehnlngly  defeated  in 
the  Oongreas  of  the  United  States 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bere  of  Florida  Fresh  Citrus  Shippers  Asso- 
ciation in  regular  meeting  duly  assembled: 
Section  1.  That  we  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quest the  distinguished  Florida  representa- 
tlvM  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  to  vigorously  oppose  nas- 
sageofH.R.  11798.  i'*~«:  t^o 

Section  2.  That  a  true  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  our  United  States 
Senators  from  Florida  and  to  each  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  Florida  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  members  of  the  said  Florida 
Fresh  Citrus  Shippers  AssoclaUon  are  unan- 
imous In  their  convlcUon  that  the  subject 
matter  hereof  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
matters  facing  the  nation  today. 

A  true  copy:  * 

W.  G.  Strickland. 


Balance  of  Payments  and  the  Danfersof 
Doin;  Bnsbess  Abroad 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  ED  REINECKE 

OF    CALtroRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 
Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  American  businessmen 
economists.  Importers  and  exporters,  and 
prominent  leaders  in  the  administration 
have  been  warning  us  about  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  The  President 
has  urged  Americans  to  stay  in  this 
country  to  vacation,  and  thus  avoid 
spending  money  overseas.  The  business 
community  is  trying  every  means  of  in- 
creasing American  exports  to  create  a 
more  favorable  balance  of  trade  The 
crisis  in  this  Nation's  merchant  marine 
even  affects  the  balance  of  trade  and 
major  changes  are  urged  to  increase  our 
commercial  shipping. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  through 
the  unfortunate  experiences  of  my  con- 
stituent,   Mr.    Sid    CoolJdge    of    North 
Hollywood.  Calif.,  that  businessmen  sell- 
ing exports  to  customers  in  other  coun- 
tries often  have  difficulties  getting  paid 
for  their  products.     Mr.  Coolidge  sold 
some  aerial  photo  equipment  to  a  French 
Arm.     The  firm,  Guy  Robert  &  Cie    of 
Pans,  accepted  the  equipment  as  satis- 
factory, and  resold  it  to  the  French  Air 
Force.    The    agreement    was    for    the 
Robert  firm  to  pay  for  the  equipment  In 
installment  payments,  as  each  shipment 
arrived  in  Paris.    After  the  firm  received 
the  equipment  they  refused  to  pay  for 
it,  claiming  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  use 
by  the  French  Air  Force.    However,  the 
air   force   was   already   using    it     Mr 
CooUdge  agreed  to  accept  the  equipment 
back  and  to  pay  for  its  reshipment  back 
to    the    United    States.    To    date,    the 
equipment  is  still  in  France.    The  Paris 
nrm  has  resold   it  to  the  French  Air      i 
Force,  and  Mr.  Coolidte  has  stiU  not  been 
I>aid  his  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  encourage 
American  businessmen  to  venture  over- 
seas to  increase  our  international  trade 
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we  must  offer  them  every  reasoriable  pro- 
tection and  support.  We  must  seek 
through  legislation  and  International 
treaty  agreement  to  set  firm  standards 
for  the  conduct  of  commerce  between  In- 
dividuals In  different  nations.  There 
must  be  clear  standards  for  quality  of 
products;  and  there  must  be  set  stand- 
ards for  credit  purchases.  We  must  offer 
our  businessmen  every  encouragement; 
every  protection;  and  every  assurance 
possible  that  this  Government  will  stand 
by  them.  Through  the  commercial  at- 
tach^ in  each  of  our  embassies  around 
the  world  we  must  seek  every  means  of 
Justice  for  American  businessmen  in  the 
International  marketplace.  The  case  of 
Mr.  Coolidge  Is  still  undecided.  I  trust 
that  this  Government  will  not  fail  one 
of  our  citizens  in  distress  in  another 
country.  We  will  be  watching  the  out- 
come of  this  matter  in  France.  And  I 
trust  that  fairness  and  Justice  and  the 
standards  of  good  business  will  prevail 
In  Paris. 


Jape  1966  Calendar  of  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKIVMSTI.VAIIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  FULTON  of  PermsylVknla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing calendar  of  events  at  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art: 
Th«  NAnoMAi,  Oalubt  of  A«t — Calxnoa*  or 

EVXN-n.  JtTNX  1966 
MOKOAT,    MAT    ao.    THKOtTOH    ST7NDAT,    JTTim    B 

■  PatiUinu  of  tfte  u>eek:  Olovaiml  Belilnl 
Orphena  (Wldener  CoUecUon)  gallery  10 
Tuesday  tbrougb  Skturdsy  13.00  and  3:00; 
Sunday  S:SO  and  6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  The  Art  Historians  Vo- 
cabulary. Rotunda.  Tuesday  through  Satur- 
day 1:00  Sunday  2:30. 

Towr."  Introduction  to  the  collection. 
Rotuzula.  Mooday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  3:00:  Monday.  1:00;  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Paolo  Venyne^e.  Guest 
Speaker:  Terlao  PlgnatO.  Director,  Muaeo 
Correr,  Venice.    Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sun<lay  concert:  Tventy-thlrd  American 
Music  Festival.  Jean  and  Kenneth  Went- 
worth.  Piano.  Four-Hands.  East  Garden 
Court  8:00. 

MONOAT.    JT7N«    «,    THmOtTOH    ST7NBAT.    JtJK*    13 

•Pointing  of  the  week:  Ttepolo  Apollo 
Purruinn  uiiphne  (Samuel  H.  Kress  Collec- 
tion) Oallery  37,  Tuesday  through  Saturday 
13:00  and  3:00:  Sunday  3:30  and  0:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Art  Treasures  of  Turkey: 
Anatolian  Art  before  tOO  BC.  Central  Lobby, 
Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1:00;  Sunday. 
3:30. 

Tour:  tntroduction  to  the  Collection. 
Rotunda.  Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00 
and  3:00;  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Ancient  Effypt  between 
East  and  West.  Ouest  Speaker:  Bernard  V. 
Bothmer:  Curator  o<  Ancient  Art  Brooklyn 
Museum.  Brooklyn.    Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

Sunday   concert:   Twenty-third    American 


•11"  X  14"  reproductions  with  text  for 
■ale  this  week— 15<  each.  (If  maUed.  91. 00 
for  4;  orders  under  $1  00.  36<  each,  plus  254 
mailing  charge.) 


Music  Festival:  National  Oallery  Orchestra, 
Richard  Bales,  Conducter.  East  Garden 
Court  8.00. 

MONDAT.   JUNX   13,  THROUGH  8UNDAT,  JT7NX  It 

•PalnUng  of  the  week:  Domenloo  Venczl- 
ano.  Saint  John  in  the  Desert  (Samuel  H. 
Kress  Collection )  Oallery  4.  Tuesday  through 
Saturday.  13:00  and  3:00;  Sunday.  3:30  and 
6:00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Art  Treasures  of  Tur- 
key: Greek,  Roman,  and  Byzantine  Art.  Cen- 
tral Lobby.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  1:00; 
Sunday,  2:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda, Monday  through  Saturday,  11:00  and 
3:00;  Sunday.  6:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  The  Early  Arts  of  Anatolia. 
Guest  Speaker:  Machteld  J.  Melllnk.  profes- 
sor of  Classical  and  Near  Eastern  Archeol- 
ogy Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr.  Lecture 
Hall  4:00. 

Sund.Ty  concert:  Mallnee  Perls.  Pianist. 
East  Garden  Court  8:00. 

MONDAT.  Jtrm  20.  THXOtTGH   StTNDAT.  JVNK  26 

•Painting  of  the  week:  Degas.  Mademoi- 
selle Malo  (Chester  Dale  Collection)  Gallery 
88.  Tuesday  through  Saturday.  13:00  and 
3 :  00:  Sunday.  3 :  30  and  6 :  00. 

Tour  of  the  week:  Art  Treasures  of  Tur- 
key: Islamic  Art.  Central  Lobby.  Tuesday 
through  Saturday.  1:00;  Sunday.  3:30. 

Tour:  Introduction  to  the  Collection.  Ro- 
tunda. Monday  through  Saturday.  11:00  and 
3:00:  Sunday,  5:00. 

Sunday  lecture:  Turkish  Art  in  the  Seljuk 
and  Ottoman  Periods  {1200-1700  A.D.). 
Guest  Speaker:  Richard  Ettlnghausen.  Cura- 
tor of  Near  Elast  Art  Freer  Galley  of  Art. 
Washington,  DC.   Lecture  Hall  4:00. 

New  exhibition:  Art  Treasures  of  Turkey. 
Ground  Floor.  Juns  5  through  July  17.  Cir- 
culated by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service. 

New  publication:  Cat-ologue.  Art  Treasures 
of  Turkey.  240  pages.  9"  x  9^".  with  essays 
by  Machteld  Melllnk,  Rodney  Young,  Paul 
Underwood,  and  Richard  Ettlnghausen.  3 
color  plates,  and  120  black-and-white  Illus- 
trations.   93  50  postpaid. 

New  reproductions:  Color  Collotype  Re- 
productions (unframed):  Boudin.  "The 
Beach  at  VUlervUle".  17»4"  x  Sg^i".  $16.00; 
C^'zanne.  "Still  Life".  24  '  x  30%",  $18  00: 
Ch.Tse,  "Chrysanthemums".  21  "4"  *  36". 
$18  00:  Courbet.  "Beach  at  Etretat".  34  V;"  x 
36".  $18.00:  Henner.  "AJsaUan  Girl". 
10  11/16"  X  7*i".  $8.00:  Monet.  "Palazzo  da 
Mula.  Venice".  34'i"  x  32",  $18.00:  Monet. 
"Rouen  Cathedral,  West  Facade.  Sunlight". 
28"  X  18>i  '.  $12.00:  Renoir,  "Girl  with  a 
Hoop".  29^4"  X  17S".>1«00:  Rubens.  "Ti- 
berius and  Agrlpplna".  25%"  x  22V4".  $18.00: 
Stuart.  "George  Washington"  (Vaughan 
Portrait).  24"  x  19".  $10  00.  and  14"  x  11". 
$3  00:  Turner.  "The  Dogana  and  Santa  Maria 
della  Salute.  Venice".  23"  z  26".  $18.00: 
Whistler.  "HtUe  Girl  In  White".  144"  z 
10  1   16".  $7  50. 

Lectures:  Two  Sunday  lectures  on  the  Art 
Treasures  of  Turkey  wUl  be  given  on  June 
19  and  26. 

Concerts:  The  Gallery's  Twenty-third 
American  Music  Festival  will  conclude  on 
June  12.  After  the  June  19th  program,  con- 
certs will  be  discontinued  until  the  fall. 

Oallery  hours:  Extended  Hours.  Through 
September  5:  Weekdays  10:00  ajtn.  to  10:00 
p.m.  Sundays  13:00  noon  to  10:00  p.m. 
Admission  is  free  to  the  Oallery  and  to  aU 
programs  scheduled. 

Cafeteria:  Extended  Hours  Through 
September  6:  Weekdays.  Luncheon  11:30 
am.  to  2:30  p  m.:  Snack  Service  2:30  pjn. 
to  5:00  p.m  :  Dinner  5:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p.m. 
Sundays.  Dinner  12:00  noon  to  7:30  p.m. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  Gallery's  edu- 
cational services  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Educational  Offloe.  737-4215.  extension  272. 
All  concerts,  with  Radio  Picture  of  the 
Week  Intermission  talks,  are  broadcast  by 
SUtion  WCMS-AM  (670)  and  FM  (103.5). 


Sea-Grant  College$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Horida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Palm  Beach  Post,  one  of  Florida's 
leading  newspapers,  recently  carried  an 
editorial  concerning  sea-grant  colleges,  a 
new  concept  in  training  the  necessary 
manpower  this  Nation  needs  to  compete 
against  Russia  in  the  wet  space  race. 

Oceanography  is  fast  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  national  concern.  As  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  15192  which  proposes  a 
program  of  sea-grant  colleges,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  growing  support  for  such 
a  program. 

In  order  that  the  concept  of  sea-grant 
colleges  may  receive  the  broadest  pos- 
sible coverage  and  readership,  and  that 
Florida  Atlantic  University's  unique  pro- 
gi-am  of  ocean  engineering  may  receive 
even  more  recognition,  I  insert  the  Palm 
Beach  Post  editorial  in  the  Record: 
[From   the   Palm   Beach    (Fla.)    Post. 
May   6.    1966] 
I    ScA   Grant    Colleges 
Florida  in  general,  and  the  lower  east  coast 
in  particular,  is  regarded  by  many  responsible 
people  In  government.  Industry  and  educa- 
tion as  the  Ideal  location  for  a  comprehensive 
program'ln  the  ocean  sciences. 

Only  In  very  recent  years  has  the  farreach- 
Ing  Importance  of  oce.in  studies  become  rec- 
ognized. And  even  toJay  that  branch  of  the 
science  called  ocean  engineering  is  little  un- 
derstood by  the  public. 

Importance  of  the  subject  Is  reflected  In 
expressed  convictions  of  learned  men  that  the 
day  will  come  when  man  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  sea  to  provide  for  his 
basic  needs — foods,  minerals  and  chemicals. 
Oceanographers  have  long  been  aware  of 
the  vast  resources  in  and  below  the  sea 
waters.  There  has  been  less  awareness  of  the 
means  for  putting  this  knowledge  to  work — 
through  ocean  engineering. 

Now  a  program  of  action  has  been  initiated. 
Congress  has  before  it  a  bill  which  would 
provide  tor  federal  sea  grant  colleges.  For 
Florida,  for  Palm  Beach  County,  this  could 
open  up  scientlflc  and  economic  vistas  sur- 
passing even  the  scope  of  our  space  program. 
At  present  the  bill  (8.  2439)  Is  being  con- 
sidered by  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee to  Iron  out  differences  In  legislation 
passed  by  each  house.  Rep.  Paul  Rogers, 
who  is  serving  on  this  committee,  is  an 
author  of  the  House  version. 

Favorable  action  by  the  Congress  Is  de- 
voutly to  be  hofted  for.  It  could  give  solid 
Impetus  to  and  sustain  the  first  meaningful 
program  In  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  oceans.  The  gigantic  task  could  hardly 
be  undertaken  without  federal  help. 

But  Florida,  too.  has  an  obligation.  As  a 
state,  we  should  now  recognize  the  Ood- 
given  geographical  position  we  hold  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  sea  around  us.  by  announcin^to 
the  nation  that  we  are  ready  to'  accepCT  a 
major  role  of  leadership. 

The  rising  Interest  in  environmental  engl- 
neerlng^weather  control,  beach  erosion,  air 
and  water  pollution,  biological  engineering 
and  ocean  engineering — calls  for  Florida  to 
accept  a  challenge. 

We  have  the  natural  resotirces.  Including 
more  than  1,200  miles  of  shoreline  bordering 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
clear,  clean  salt  water.  Combined  with  our 
interfacing   fresh   water   canals   and   lakes, 
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these  comprise  the  finest  natural  laboratory 
In  the  free  world  for  basic  and  applied  ma- 
rine research. 

We  also  have  some  exceUent  oceanography 
programs  In  operation,  notably  at  Florida  At- 
lantic University  and  at  the  University  of 
Miami.  These  need  continued  and  aug- 
mented support. 

The  real  challenge  facing  Florida,  however, 
is  early  recognition  of  the  opportunities  pre- 
sented by  courses  in  the  ocean  sciences  now 
being  offered  at  FAU— the  first  undergrad- 
uate ocean  engineering  program  in  the  free 
world. 

The  program  is  In  being  because  there  Is 
an  evident  need  for  trained  engineers  in  ma- 
rine science.  Industry  needs  It.  Govern- 
ment needs  it.    The  public  needs  it. 

The  state  should  respond  by  establishing 
an  ocean  and  environmental  engineering  lab- 
oratory in  connection  with  FAU.  at  or  near 
the  Port  of  Palm  Beach. 

The  port  Is  strategically  located  to  serve 
the  Atlantic  Underwater  Test  and  Evalua- 
tion Center  (AUTBC)  on  Androe  Island  (a 
$130  million  underwater  laboratory  built  by 
the  U.S.  and  Royal  Navies);  and  has  imme- 
diate access  to  the  Oulf  Stream  as  well  as 
to  the  underwater  laboratory  and  classroom 
being  established  for  FAU  this  summer. 

Such  an  engineering  laboratory  would 
serve  the  needs  of  all  Florida.  Including  the 
engineering  programs  In  other  disciplines  at 
other  public  and  private  Institutions. 

It  is  easy  to  predict  that  the  facility  would 
draw  as  many  users  from  Industry  as  the 
space  program  has  attracted  to  the  Cape 
Kennedy  area. 

Aside  from  economic  considerations  the 
oceanic  program  also  is  vital  to  national  se- 
curity from  a  military  viewpoint.  Russia  al- 
ready la  engaged  in  Intensive  marine  re- 
search; a  race  Is  on  of  far  more  strategic  Im- 
portance than  the  moon  race. 

The  problem  Is  an  urgent  one.  and  the  sea 
grant  college  concept  seems  to  be  the  best 
available  vehicle  for  bringing  it  into  proper 
perspective.  Prom  there.  It  Is  a  problem— and 
an  opportunity— for  the  states. 
With  special  emphasis  on  Florida! 
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dustry.  Members  of  Congress,  and  other 
professional  and  public  leaders  to  study 
the  current  problem  and  come  up  with 
concrete  measures  for  combating  this 
social  menace. 
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Hob.  Charles  Weltner  Addresses  Young 
Democrats  of  South  Carolina 


Pornographic  Controls  Nearer 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or    SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  27, 1966 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
precedented volume  of  mall  reaching  my 
office  urging  effective.  Immediate  curbs 
on  the  flow  of  pornographic  literature 
and  films  through  the  US.  malls,  makes 
It  necessary  that  Congress  act  soon  on 
legislation  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
Obscene  and  Noxious  Materials. 

Hearings  have  been  completed  on  the 
bUls  before  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  hopefully  the  committee 
can  place  this  Item  next  on  their  sched- 
ule. 

The  peddlers  of  smut  and  obscene  lit- 
erature have  come  out  Into  the  open 
a^  never  before  simply  because  they  know 
there  are  no  effective  Federal  laws 
against  this  traffic.  It  Is  Interstate  com- 
merce and  It  must  be  controlled  by  Fed- 
eral legislation. 

The  leglslaUon  which  I  have  sponsored 
would  create  a  Commission  with  members 
of  the  press,  clergy,  motion  picture  In- 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or    SOUTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  23, 1966 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Longstreet  Weltner  out 
coUeague  from  Georgia,  delivered  a  chal- 
lenging and  superb  address  to  the  area 
10  Yoimg  Democrats  of  South  Carolina 
at  the  township  auditorium  in  Spartan- 
burg, April  22, 1966.  Congressman  Welt- 
NER's  address  was  partlculariy  timely  In 
that  It  reminded  us  of  our  duties  and 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Congress- 
man Weltner's  address  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  also  a  great 
book  just  off  the  press  by  Congressman 
Weltner  entitled:  "Southerner" 

The  address  follows : 

BUILDINC  THE  DEMOCBATIC  PaRTT 

Two  years  ago.  the  people  of  the  United 
States  gave  to  the  nominees  of  our  party 
an  overwhelming  victory,  and  elected  a  Con- 
gress with  Democratic  majorities  of  two- 
to-one  in  both  houses. 

Now.  two  years  later,  some  observers  speak 
of  substanual  losses  of  Democratic  mem^ 
ship  in  Congress  this  November— notwith- 
standing a  remarkable  record  of  legislative 
accomplishment,  and  rising  prosperity  for  all 
sectors  of  the  economy.  It  U.  of  course,  true 
that  our  Party  has  made  great  gains  for  aU 
Americans  (and  many  who  are  now  Repub- 
licans rose  to  their  positions  of  affluence 
through  sound  and  humane  Democratic 
programs.)  Nonetheless,  at  this  point  in 
our  history.  It  is  well  to  consider  howwe  can 
strengthen  our  Party,  making  it  ever  a  more 
efficient  vehicle  for  the  public  good,  and  a 
more  competent  servant  of  the  public  in- 
terest. 

First,  our  Party  must  reach  out  to  include 
more  and  more  Americans,  and  extend  Its 
influence  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ciUzens  who  have  made  no  firm  commitment 
to  either  party.  We  have  strong  allies,  and 
consistent  sources  of  support.  But  we 
should  welcome  and  attract  many  groups  who 
have  no  poliUcal  allegiance,  and  who  at 
this  po4nt.  have  not  been  attracted  to  or 
inspired  by  any  political  organization 

Rid  of  racism,  rid  of  faction,  rid  of  re- 
gionalism, and  rid  of  the  dead  hand  of  the 
pa«t.  we  must  present  our  motivating  prin- 
ciples. Only  in  this  way  can  wel^n  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  those  men  and 
womeri  who  have  nothing  special  to  gain 
and  nothing  spedal  to  lose,  at  the  han^  of 
either  party,  or  from  any  Individual  within 
either  party.  We  should,  here  and  now.  make 
candid  and  honest  appraisal  of  our  basic 
beuefs.  WTiat  is  our  moUve  force?  What 
Is  our  basic  principle?  ^ 

We  believe  In  rational  western  tradition^ 
and  self-det«Tninatlon.     la  that  all? 

iii^J^'l*''**^'^  '^  enterprise  and  personal 
liberty.     Is  that  aU? 


We  believe  in  the  rights  of  man.  But  even 
so  vital  a  concept  as  the  rights  of  man  Is  not 
enough.  For  analyzed  carefully,  each  of 
these  obJecUves  U  a  selfish  one.  If  we  are 
ooncemed  only  with  the  rights  of  man  we 
become  a  conglomerate  of  self-centered 
atoms,  offering  each  nothing  more  than  his 
own  selfishness. 

«7i*i  ^^'°'""°'*  '^^  fought  for  American 
Rights.  The  Westward  Expansion  was  an  as- 
sertion of  rights.  The  Civil  War  was  a  bloody 
quarrel  over  rights.  The  days  of  American 
Empire  were   a  new  thrust  of  rlghte.     The 

T»  ^"^  *  ^^  concept  of  economic 
rights.  The  movement  of  equality  is  a  new 
emphasis  of  human  rights.  AU  our  national 
life  we  have  been  vrrapped  up  in  our  rights 

Now.  American  rights  are  secure,  and  the 
American  economy  diffuses  Its  staggerlne 
wealth  among  all  but  a  few.  Yet.  th?popu- 
lar  concept  of  the  "American  dream"  has 
often  proved  a  severe  dUappolntment  There 
are  millions  who  have  won  that  affluence  for 
which  they  have  labored  all  their  lives— only 
to  find  that  happiness  eludes  them.  .They 
have  leisure,  money  and  comfort— but  there 
Is  Uttle  zest  for  Ufe.  and  little  thrill  of 
achievement.  This  personal  experience,  held 
by  so  many,  surely  relates  to  the  naUonal 
outlook  as  well.  The  frontlw  is  tamed 
American  soil  U  secure,  and  the  economy  Is 
vibrant.  Yet.  as  a  nation,  we  conUnue  to 
sense  a  deep  need  to  search  our  national 
goals,  and  to  declare  a  national  purpose  We 
are  looking  for  something  we  have  lost,  and 
we  don't  quite  know  what  It  la.  We  are 
hungry  to  be  told  wherein  lies  our  desUny 
as  a  nation,  for  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tions. 

Indeed,  many,  in  despair  and  frustration 
at  the  mounting  complications  of  TwenUeth 
Century  Ufe,  have  abandoned  the  search  and 
withdraw  Into  a  concern  only  of  their  own 
personal  "rights". 

Now,  If  there  Is  search  without  discovery- 
seeking  without  finding— I  suspect  It  U  be- 
cause we  have  been  too  long  concerned  with 
OUT  Hghts,  and  too  long  mindless  of  our 
duties.  Perhaps  we  have  concerned  ourselves 
with  preserving  the  rights  of  man,  and  have 
never  made  commitment  to  the  duUes  of 
man.  For,  surely,  our  national  goals  must 
be  something  worthier  than  more  ease  and 
comfort,  and  more  money  for  more  people. 
The  conglomerate  selfishness  of  rights  alone 
Is  not  enough. 

It  is  tUne  to  turn  a  while  from  our  rights, 
and  attend  our  duties.  And  it  is  Ume  to  de- 
fine and  delineate  these  duties. 

A  first  principle  of  the  duties  of  man  should 
be   the    firm    establishment   of    opportunity 

for  all  men.     But  an  open  road — alone Is 

not    enough.     There  must   also   be — Insofar 

as  the  mind  and  labor  of  man  can  assure  It 

an  even  start.  Toll  gates— admitting  only 
the  wealthy— must  be  removed,  and  the 
"White  Only"  signs  must  come  down. 

Then,  the  mere  existence  of  a  roadway 
which  an  exceptional  few  can  travel  will  not 
suffice- when  great  masses  of  our  people  are 
unable  to  take  even  the  first  step. 

Where  they  lack  strength,  our  duty  Is  to 
strengthen  them— not  to  carry  them— but  to 
equip  them  to  make  the  Journey  on  their 
own." 

Where  they  lack  hope — and  many  Ameri- 
cans are  without  hope — we  must  provide 
them  convincing  examples  of  the  success  of 
others,  similarly  situated,  who  have  been 
helped  along  the  way  to  personal  competence 
and  satisfaction. 

Where  they  lack  wlU,  we  must  set  before 
them  a  vision- not  of  riches  and  glory— but 
of  the  quiet  pride  that  comes  from  striving 
and  achieving,  and  giving  good  account  of 
themselves. 

Herein  are  a  few  glimpses  of  the  duties  of 
man— in  Amertca^in  1966.  They  are 
glimpses  only— outlines  awaiUng  completion 
of  clear  minds  and  warm  spiriu.  Yet  the 
total  silhouette  is  clear  enough. 
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To  define  tbe  duties  of  man  Is  to  answer 
to  tba  old  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  It  la  the  recognition  of  a  com- 
mon and  shared  humanity — with  all  men.  of 
all  stations. 

Here  can  be  a  new  "American  dream: "  here 
can  be  a  new  national  purpose.  And  here, 
at  the  same  time.  Is  that  lesson,  nearly  two 
thousand  years  old,  which  the  world  has 
never  learned,  nor  yet  ever  quite  forgotten; 
"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor." 

If  our  party  Is  to  account  for  anything 
other  than  a  long  and  dreary  cycle  of  elec- 
tions won  and  lost,  we  must  raise  new  stand- 
ards which  can  earn  the  full  commitment  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americans,  and  Infuse 
into  American  life  today  the  old  spirit  of 
buoyancy  and  exuberance,  of  adventure  and 
achievement.  We  can  fashion  for  this  na- 
tion a  new  destiny,  through  a  full  compre- 
hension and  firm  commitment  to  the  duties 
of  man. 

America  Is  one  nation — young  and  old. 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white.  It  must  be 
ournuty  to  make  America  One  Nation  under 
Ck>d — mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  least  of 
of  our  brethren. 

One  Nation.  Indivisible — Joined  in  com- 
mon cause  for  the  conimon  good.  One  Na- 
tion— with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Theae  are  the  duties  of  man.  Let  It  be  also 
the  precept  of  our  Party.  And  our  reward, 
far  transcending  any  other  attainment,  will 
b«  that  which  Lee  bestowed  upon  his  tat- 
tered troops  at  Appomattox,  when  he  said, 
"Tou  may  take  with  you  the  satisfaction 
that  proceeds  from  consciousness  of  duty 
faithfully  performed." 


Peace  Can  Yield  Fatter  ProfiU  Than  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  24. 1966 

Mr.  RONCALIO  Mr.  Speaker,  few  ar- 
ticles have  been  enlightening  In  my  opin- 
ion in  discussing  the  age-old  problems  of 
war  and  peace  and  the  prosperity  en- 
joyed by  the  country  in  either  situation 
as  the  following  article  in  the  current 
Look  magazine. 

I  feel  that  this  feature  should  be  of 
extreme  Importance  and  Interest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  I  there- 
fore offer  it  to  be  reprinted  here. 
ViKTNAic's  Economic  LsasoN;  Peacc  Can 
TiKLO  Fattxb  PaortTS  Than  Wax 

(By  T.  Oeorge  Harris.  Look  senior  editor) 

On  a  hot  night  In  Saigon  not  long  ago. 
reporters  In  combat  boots  held  a  martini 
■wnlnar  to  consider  the  war's  cost  In  goods 
and  lives.  One  US.  correspondent.  Just  back 
from  a  tank  attack  in  the  hills,  doubted  that 
"this  kind  of  thing  can  be  paid  for  forever." 
He  was  hooted  down.  "Ail  it's  doing  is  tak- 
ing the  slack  out  of  the  American  economy." 
said  an  Kngllsh  writer.  He  shares  the  Euro- 
pean dogma  that  Yankee  business  needs  to 
feed  on  the  blood  of  war  to  stay  healthy. 

Back  In  the  States.  Innocent  millions  hold 
roughly  the  same  thought.  University  of 
Michigan  pollsters  have  asked  people  in  key 
U.S.  counties  how  Vietnam  will  affect  busi- 
ness conditions,  and  them.  A  majority — 54 
percent — expect  their  family  budgets  to  ben- 
efit from  a  war-stimulated  boom.  It  will, 
our  adults  feel,  "make  (or  good  times." 

U  you  belong  to  that  majority,  you  need  a 
visit  with  my  tough-minded  friend.  Dr. 
Pierre    Rlnfret,    42.   economic    adviser   to   a 


blue-chip  stack  of  corporations.  He  has 
been  betting  his  hefty  reputation,  i>Iua  $4 
billion  worth  of  pension  and  other  Invest- 
ment funds  he  ntknages,  on  a  simple  premise: 
"Vietnam  doesn't  mean  boom.  It  means 
trouble." 

Rlnfret  believes  we  have  come  quietly  to 
an  economic  pivot  point  as  Important  to  tbe 
history  of  war  as  tlie  first  aitocn  bomb. 
Though  men  and  women  •till  talk  "wartime 
proepertty."  we  have  at  last  brcAen,  he  In- 
sists, the  ancient  tx>nd  between  war  and 
prosperity.  Already  on  the  Vietnam  casu- 
alty list,  little  noUced,  U  the  tradiUon  that 
arms  spending  fattens  the  bulls  of  the  up- 
swing and  the  "threat  (rf  peace"  brings  out 
the  t>ears  of  the  downswing.  From  here  on, 
the  old  war  bulls  and  peace  bears  will  scram- 
ble to  swap  places. 

"War  is  bearish."  Rlnfret  bellows,  or  coos, 
at  startled  company  chiefs.  "Peace  Is 
bullish." 

Why?  Because,  he  says,  "of  a  major 
revolution  in  capitalism  "  In  the  New  Eco- 
nomics— pop  label  for  national  policy  to- 
day— the  home  office  of  capitalism  has  gained 
the  skill  to  guide  Its  growth  rate,  plus  the 
political  will  to  do  nothing  less.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  con,  and  has  to.  keep  the 
economy  running  in  peacetime  at  its  most 
productive  rate.  Result:  War.  once  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  lagging  business,  now  throws 
a  shock  into  a  smoothly  functioning  system 
set  for  peak  long-term  growth.  To  com- 
pound the  shock,  war  also  wastes  resources, 
human  and  material,  that  would  otherwise 
now  back  each  year  to  expand  the  economy 
and.  through  it.  better  the  lives  of  men. 

"In  practical  terms,  wealth  invested  In 
war  goods  might  as  well  be  sunk  in  the 
ocean."  says  bullnecked  Rlnfret.  "Tanks 
and  fighters  do  not  produce  new  wealth. 
Teachers  and  factories  do.  Peace  is  the  en- 
vironment in  which  the  flower  of  free  enter- 
prise grows,  flourishes  and  bears  fruit.  Peace 
is  now  the  stable  ground  of  prosperity." 

This  economist,  one  of  the  freethinkers  of 
big  business,  spealcs  with  more  passion  than 
a  Vietnlk  at  a  peace  rally.  He  earned  his 
doctorate  on  a  Fulbrlght  grant  In  n^nce. 
once  grew  a  lieard  to  bug  the  Brooks  Bros, 
types.  Expert  in  Marxian  economics,  he  is 
however,  a  robust  Republican  who  supports 
the  Johnson  Administration's  Viet  policy 
because  "the  Communists  gave  us  no  choice" 
For  hawk  and  dove  alike,  he  feels,  the  crisis 
revises  ideas  about  war.  wealth  and  nations. 

"Capitalism  has  stolen  the  march  on  com- 
munism." he  says  with  delight.  "Marx 
taught  that  capitalism  Is  chaos,  and  has  to 
keep  Itself  alive  on  war.  Communism.  Marx 
argued,  would  use  central  authority  to  order 
the  planned  development  of  economic  man- 
kind. A  curious  thing  has  now  happened. 
Capitalism  has  bought  the  case  against 
chaos,  but  rejected  Marx's  system.  We  arent 
stuck  with  a  single  master  plan.  We  have 
thousands  of  different  plans,  not  all  of  which 
will  be  wrong  at  one  time.  In  our  steady 
growth  and  flexibility,  we  now  have  far 
greater  stability  than  oommiuilsm  " 

Rinfret's  opinions  on  basic  trends  would 
be  less  compelling  if  he  didn't  make  such 
a  fat  living  (he's  S  10</^  ",  30a  lbs)  out  of 
them.  More  than  any  other  private  citizen, 
he  gets  his  views  tested  every  workday  bf 
tbe  precise  gauges  of  the  marketplace.  He 
Is  ix>ard  chairman  and  boss  thinker  of  Li- 
onel D.  Edle  tc  Company,  a  top  firm  of  eco- 
nomic consultants  with  134  corporate  cus- 
tomers. So  he  tells  business  chiefs  what's 
ahead  In  their  businesses,  and  they,  invest- 
ing billions,  don't  tolerate  mistakes. 

Most  economic  forecasters  sell  cagey  dou- 
bletalk.  This  rowdy  near-genius  revels  in 
taking  an  unpopular  stand  on  bard  num- 
bers and  watching  events  confirm  him.  "We 
don't  equivocate. "  be  says.  "We  lay  it  on 
the  line  " 

In  early  '57.  when  many  businessmen 
thought  they  were  taking  off  toward  tbe 
"Soaring    "SlxUea."    be    sneered    that    they 


would  Instead  wade  painfully  toward  the 
"Soggy  'Sixties."  On  existing  polldee  and 
population  trends,  b«  forecast  the  57  reces- 
sion, more  frequent  wavering  to  fcrtlow  and 
a  slower  growth  rate  well  Into  tbe  'Sixties. 

And  that's  the  way  we  went  until  1963, 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  proposed  to  "get  ths 
country  moving"  with  a  whopping  tax  cut. 
(See  Mr.  Tax  Cut,  Look,  June  18,  1963.) 
Businessmen  balked,  spooked  by  the  thought 
of  a  deliberate  deficit.  Rlnfret  understood 
the  deeper  issue,  and  badgered  his  conser- 
vative clients  to  l>ack  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent's bin.  It  treated  sales  and  profits  as 
the  sources  of  economic  growth  and  pro- 
posed to  expand  total  demand  through  pri- 
vate buying,  not  bigger  Federal  programs. 
"It's  based,"  he  said  then,  "on  purely  capi- 
talistic principles."  The  President's  advisers 
borrowed  Rinfret's  technical  charts  to  help 
sell  the  tax  cut  to  Congress. 

The  tax  cut  came  through  better  than  the 
Pony  Express.  Up  charged  tbe  economy  into 
the  longest  growth  period  ever  known.  The 
ghost  of  John  Maynard  Keynes,  father  of 
modern  economic  thought,  came  vividly  alivs 
In  the  New  Economics — which  was  old  hat 
to  economists,  brave  new  stuff  to  i>olitlcians. 
Men  were  using  the  dismal  science  to  drive 
the  snakes  of  uncertainty  out  of  business. 

The  tianlshlng  of  uncertainty  brings  con- 
fidence, and  confidence  brings  basic  changes 
in  the  economy.  Consumers  become  leas 
afraid  to  live  It  up.  Not  many  months  after 
the  big  tax  cut,  with  Medicare  already  In  the 
air.  one  Edle  Sc  Co.  customer  reported  ap  un- 
expected surge  in  its  car  sales,  mostly  to 
people  over  40.  Many  other  buying  habits 
began  to  shift,  upward.  Why?  "Prolonged 
prosperity  and  the  conviction  that  it's  here 
to  stay,"  noted  Rlnfret,  "has  a  snowball 
effect."  He  also  knew  that,  In  addition  to 
the  two-stage  tax  cut's  lasting  help,  th* 
economy  would  get  a  boost  from  population 
trends.  Not  only  was  the  postwar  baby  crop 
growing  to  the  family-making  age.  but  for 
the  first  time  In  years,  we  were  to  liave  a  net 
Increase  in  the  age  bracket,  40-to-44.  that 
Varns  and  spends  the  most  money.  "Tlje 
middle-aged,"  Rlnfret  saw.  "are  making  up 
for  their  youth." 

"Hell,  we're  going  to  have  a  boom  on  top 
of  a  l>oam,"  be  told  me  late  in  '64.  He  ton- 
cast  a  bigger  Jump  in  the  Gross  National 
Product  tlian  any  other  big-name  pro. 
Chomping  his  Corona,  be  buffed  at  others  for 
predicting  a  mld-'66  slump.  Rlnfret  had  It 
right.  By  last  September,  his  survey  of  cor- 
porate plans  to  expand  showed  a  boom  so  Ug 
that  many  pros  could  not  believe  the  figures. 

The  argument  over  the  future  growth  rate 
led  to  disagreement  over  tbe  economics  of 
peace  and  war.  When  U.S  spending  on  Viet- 
nam rose  sharply  last  fall,  war  l>ecame  the 
easy  dodge  tor  those  who  bad  not  seen  the 
peaceful  pressures  for  boom.  A  best-selling 
academic  explained  business  optimism  in  one 
sentence:  "The  new  deciding  factor  is  the 
escalation  o/  war  in  Vietnam."  His  state- 
ment comforted  all  who  think  our  economy 
still  feeds  on  war.  In  Moscow.  Pravda  used  it 
to  headline  a  story:  "Death  Merchants  Count 
Profits." 

Rlnfret  saw  It  the  other  way  around.  Cer- 
tain that  the  system  was  already  straining 
toward  the  limits  of  Its  capacity,  he  feared 
the  overload  of  weapons  orders.  "We're  tight 
as  a  drum,  and  this  will  blow  off  the  top." 
He  also  found  out  that  the  rise  in  war  spend- 
ing would  be  at  least  $8  billion,  much  of  it 
bidden  by  accounting  tricks  and  some  of  it 
to  be  admitted  later  in  special  appropri- 
ations. 

"We'll  have  a  salami  budget — one  slice  at 
a  time,"  be  said  In  December.  "The  stock 
market  will  soon  figure  out  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  slap  down  on  inflation,  but 
nobody  knows  how  bard.  That  means  un- 
certainty." 

He  turned  around  and  sold  hundreds  of 
millions  worth  of  high-priced  stock  well  la 
advance   of   the   market's    February   plungs. 
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Setting  cash  {islde,  be  resolved  to  go  on  a 
buying  spree  when  the  war  ia  stabilized — or 
peace  breaks  out. 

He  feared,  however,  that  Vietnam  wotild 
destroy  the  U-S.  hope  for  steady,  long-term 
growth  into  the  late  "Sixtiea  and  early  'Sev- 
enties.  "  'Sixty-six  is  dangerous,"  he  said, 
"If  we  don't  have  tbe  guts  to  face  it,  tbe 
economy  will  crack  apart  and  get  sicker  than 
it  was  in  the  middle  Tlftles.  Right  now, 
we'll  make  or  break  the  next  five-year  trend." 

Heckling  t)otb  business  and  Government, 
he  worked  over  clients  eager  for  price  boosts. 
"You're  greedy."  he  told  one  basic  manu- 
facturer, who  soon  ended  up  In  a  price  bat- 
tle, losers  with  the  White  House.  "You'U 
bring  on  big  wage  demands,  maybe  direct 
controls.  You'd  better  live  vrtth  the  verbal. 
Jawbone  controls  the  President  is  using  now." 

Then  he  tangled  with  the  President  him- 
self. The  issue:  How  much  was  industry 
actually  going  to  si>end  on  new  plai^? 
Edie  &  Co.'s  survey  of  big  companies,  hating 
spotted  the  makings  of  a  peaceful  hoata  last 
September,  indicated  by  February  that  our 
Viet  buildup  had  piled  on  a  dangerous  extra. 
It  showed  manufacturers  raising  plant  con- 
artruction  by  33  percent,  half  again  as  much 
as  the  Government  was  expecting.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  had  previously  cited  Rln- 
fret data  as  gospel,  took  a  public  swipe  at  this 
embarrassing  new  evidence  of  economic  over- 
load. "One  does  not  debate  with  the  Presi- 
dent," retorted  the  forecaster.  "Nevertheless, 
we'll  stand  by  our  flgtires."  The  President 
soon  backed  away,  in  effect,  by  Jawlwning  for 
restraint  In  factory  biUldlng. 

The  danger  has  now  become  clear.  If  tbe 
war  causes  Indiistry  to  create  too  much  capa- 
city, a  leveling  off  in  war  demand  will  shut 
hundreds  of  factories  and  cut  off  further 
plant  bvaidlng.  The  result  will  be  an  "over- 
capacity" recession  far  roiigher  than  those 
brotight  on  in  the  Tlftles  by  nothing  worse 
than  Inflated  inventories.  "We  can't  sxis- 
taln  this  growth  rate  In  the  long  haul."  says 
Rlnfret.  "We'll  pay  for  It  later,  in  a  dead 
economy.  By  this  fall,  you'll  hear  a  lot  of 
yelling  at>out  recession.  Tlie  war  makes  us 
unstable." 

The  Johnson  Administration  can,  with 
businessmen's  help,  keep  the  crisis  in  bounds. 
All  of  us  feel  Johnson's  preesiuv  right  now 
in  tbe  bigger  tax  withholdings  from  our  pay- 
checks. LBJ  has  plenty  more  muscle.  In 
addition  to  tax  bltej,  tight  money  and  a  ham- 
merlock  on  the  budget,  he  knows  dozens  of 
sneaky  pressure  points:  slow  processing  of 
FHA  mortgage  applications,  delay  in  paying 
bills  and  a  deliberate  squeeze  in  every  area 
where  bureaucracy  reaches  the  private  sector. 
But  most  politicians  doubt  that  Democrats 
will  do  UUs  unpopular  Job  Jojrfully  in  an 
election  year. 

Worse  yet,  the  political  split  over  Viet- 
nam policy  makes  for  fudging  on  the  eco- 
nomic front.  Conservations,  all -out  for  ac- 
tion in  Vietnam,  are  slow  to  admit  its  oort 


at  home.  Lllievals,  eager  to  pass  more  Great 
Society  programs — now! — ^have  been  dismally 
slow  to  admit  how  badly  the  economy  is 
strained.  And  tx)th  sides  seem  tineasy  in 
this  strange  new  world  In  which  war  itself, 
no  longer  a  practical  stimulant,  produces 
neither  hidden  benefits  nor  the  chance  to 
cry  against  war  profits.  Perhaps  to  many  of 
us  are  sUenced  by  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  been  accidental  beneficiaries  of  past 
wars.  Even  Negroes,  left  out  of  most  breaks, 
got  their  first  fair  chance  at  factory  Jobs  in 
World  War  II. 

There  is,  happUy,  one  Irresistible  force 
pushing  In  the  right  direction:  Lyndon 
Johnson's  ego.  He  is  not  running  this  year, 
but  he  will  be  up  In  '68.  If  he  lets  the  econ- 
omy blow  the  roof  off  now,  it  will  fall  back 
too  hard  in  '67  to  be  raised  by  November 
'68.  But  if  he  holds  the  lid  down  for  the 
rest  of  this  year.  If  he  can  keep  the  '67 
recession  shallow,  and  we  will  be  back  on  the 
healthy,  peaceful  growth  curve  by  voters' 
day,  '68.  The  President's  adlvsers,  I  find, 
have  explained  the  arithmetic  to  him. 

To  show  wliafs  ahead,  forecaster  Rlnfret 
has  projected  the  President's  alternatives  for 
Look  (see  chart  below) .  [Chart  not  printed 
m  Record.)  We've  l>een  riding  the  top  line 
Into  danger.  But  what  is  good  for  the  coxm- 
try  in  this  situation  Is  Just  as  good  for  LBJ, 
and  he's  begun  to  look  like  a  strong  man, 
with  both  the  Jawbone  and  the  hold-down 
power  of  his  office. 

The  power  to  control  economic  growth, 
or  to  fall  to,  is,  in  a  quiet  way,  as  shocking 
as  the  power  to  conunand  nuclear  weapons. 
Both  give  fallible  men  the  capacity — and  with 
It,  the  necessity — to  make  deliberate  deci- 
sions that  nobody  may  be  wise  enough  to 
make.  Yet,  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  prom- 
ise is  as  great  as  tbe  menace.  He  has  the 
change,  with  luck,  to  turn  the  New  Eco- 
nomics into  a  practical  eqxUvalent  of  war. 


RECORD  OFFICE  AT  THE  CAPITOL 
An  ofllce  for  the  Congressional  Record, 
with  Mr.  Raymond  F.  Noyes  in  charge,  is  lo- 
cated In  room  H-112,  House  wing,  where  or- 
ders will  be  received  for  subscriptions"^  the 
Record  at  $1.50  per  month  or  for  single 
copies  at  1  cent  for  eight  pages  (mlnimxmj 
charge  of  3  cents) .  Also,  orders  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  purchase  reprints  from 
the  Record  should  be  processed  through  this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 
The  Public  Printer,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Joint  Conunittee  on  Printing,  may  print 
for  sale,  at  a  price  sufficient  to  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  such  printing,  tbe  current  Con- 
gressional Directory.  No  sale  shall  be  made 
on  credit  (U.S,  Code,  title  44,  sec.  160,  p. 
1939).  *^ 


LAWS    RELATTVE   TO   THE   PRINTING   OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either  House  may  order  the  printing  of  a 
document  not  already  provided  for  by  law, 
but  only  when  the  smale  shall  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
as  to  the  probable  cost  thereof.  Any  execu- 
tive department,  biu-eau,  board  or  Independ- 
ent office  of  the  Government  submitting  re- 
ports or  documents  in  response  to  inquiries 
from  Congress  shall  submit  therewith  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  printing  the 
usual  numl>er.  Nothing  In  thU  section  re- 
lating to  estimates  shall  apply  to  reports  or 
documents  not  exceeding  50  pages  (U  S 
Code,  title  44,  sec.  140,  p.  1938). 

Resolutions  for  printing  extra  copies,  when 
presented  to  either  House,  shall  be  referred 
Immediately  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Senate,  who.  In  making  their 
report,  shall  give  the  probable  cost  of  the 
proposed  printing  upon  the  estimate  of  the 
Public  Printer,  and  no  extra  copies  shall  be 
printed  before  such  committee  has  reported 
(U.S.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  133.  p.  1937). 


GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS  TOR  SALE 
Additional  copies  of  Government  publica- 
tions are  offered  for  sale  to  the  public  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Prlntitis  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  20402,  at 
cost  thereof  as  determined  by  tbe  Puijllc 
Printer  plus  50  percent:  Provided,  That  a  dis- 
count of  not  to  exceed  25  percent  may  be  al- 
lowed to  authorized  bookdealers  and  quantity 
purchasers,  but  such  printing  sliall  not  inter- 
fere with  tbe  prompt  execution  of  work  for 
the  Government.  The  Superintendent  of 
Documents  shall  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  imder  which  he  may  authorize 
the  resale  of  Government  publications  by 
bookdealers,  and  be  may  designate  any  Gov- 
ernment officer  his  agent  for  the  sale  of  Gov- 
ernment publications  under  such  regulaUona 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  and  the  head  of  the  re- 
spective department  or  establishment  of  the 
Government  (U3.  Code,  title  44,  sec.  72a 
Supp.  2). 


PRINTING  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
EXTRACTS 
It  Shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer 
to  print  and  deliver  upon  tbe  order  of  any 
Senator,  RepresentaUve,  or  Delegate,  extracts 
from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person 
ordering  the  same  paying  the  cost  thereof 
(VS.  Code,  tiUe  44,  sec.  185.  p.  1943). 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE 
Senators.  Representatives,  and  Delegates 
who  have  changed  their  residences  will  please 
give  information  thereof  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  that  their  addressee  may  b« 
correctly  given  In  tbe  Record. 
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Appendix 


Postmaster  General  O'Brien  Speaks  at  Mc- 
Alester  Post  Office  Dedication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Oklahoma  was  pleased  to  welcome  a  dis- 
tlngiilshed  guest  last  weekend  in  the  per- 
son of  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F. 
O'Brien,  and  even  more  pleased  that  he 
made  his  first  post  office  dedication  ad- 
dress at  the  new  post  office  in  McAlester. 
The  Postmaster  General's  eloquent  re- 
marks appropriately  began  with  a  tribute 
to  McAlester's  able  and  effective  Repre- 
sentative In  these  Halls,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Albert,  who  is  serving  all  of  us  with 
great  distinction  as  majority  leader.  All 
Oklahomans  were  pleased  by  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien's  public  salute  to  our 
State's  most  distinguished  legislator. 

The  people  of  our  State  were  also 
pleased  by  the  Postmaster  General's 
pledge  to  do  all  in  one  man's  power  to 
carry  out  President  Johnson's  mandate 
"to  provide  this  country  with  the  finest 
mall  service  it  has  ever  known,  while 
managing  the  Post  Office  Department 
efficiently  and  prudently." 

I  am  sure  that  most  Members  of  this 
body  will  agree  with  me  that  Larry 
O'Brien  Is  admirably  equipped,  with 
talent,  temperament,  and  experience  In 
public  service,  to  carry  out  that  mandate. 
As  an  expression  of  his  views  on  the 
role  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to- 
day, the  address  which  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien  delivered  at  McAlester  Is 
well  worth  reading.  As  a  word  picture 
of  the  philosophy  and  dedication  of  a 
great  American,  it  is  even  more  note- 
worthy. 

The  complete  text  follows: 
Addrbss  bt  Postmaster  General  Lawrenck 
P.  O'Brien-  at  the  Dedication  op  the  Mc- 
Alester  Post   OmcE,    McAlester,   Okla- 
homa. Mat  27,  1966 — 10:00  a.m. 
It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  In  Mc- 
Alester for  the  dedication  of  this  fine  new 
post  office.     And  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  hospltaUty  and  for  making  this  occasion 
a  memorable  one. 

This  Is  the  first  new  Post  Office  that  I  have 
dedicated  since  I  became  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral. It  Is  a  task  I  like  so  well,  that  I'm 
going  to  dedicate  another  one  In  about  four 
hours.  I  think  It  appropriate  that  both 
Post  Offices  are  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa ...  for  this  State  is  one  of  the  most 
dynamic  in  our  nation.  Tou  have  a  per- 
fect mixture  of  the  old  frontier,  new  fron- 
tier—the kind  of  mixture  that  makes  for  a 
truly  great  state  and  great  society. 

States  don't  prosper  and  poet  offices  dont 
sprout  by  accident.  It  takes  leadership. 
And  let  me  say  here  that  Oklahoma  is  weU 
endowed  with  leadership.  You've  got  out- 
standing representation  in  the  United  Stote* 


Senate  with  Mikk  Mokronet  and  Fred  Har- 
ris ..  .  and  certainly  the  voice  of  Oklahoma 
and  this  Congresalonal  District  Is  heard 
clearly,  and  XarcefvU,  and  with  great  respect 
In  the  Hoiise  oif  RepresentaUvea.  For  In  Carl 
Albert  you  are  blessed  not  only  with  a  man 
who  represents  the  Intereste  of  his  constit- 
uents with  extraordinary  skill  and  effective- 
ness—but also  one  who  is  more  than  a  local 
or  regional  figure.  For  Carl's  abUlty  and  In- 
tegrity have  brought  him  to  national  promi- 
nence. His  powers  of  persuasion  and  persist- 
ence in  pursuit  of  what  he  bellves  to  be  right 
have  again  and  again  served  to  draw  together 
men  of  differing  interests  and  viewpoints  so 
that  all  could  work  more  effectively  for  the 
common  interest.  I  have  seen  him  in  action 
many  times,  and  have  never  ceased  to  marvel 
at  his  skill. 

I  hope  It  won't  sound  imduly  personal  if 
I  tell  you  here  In  McAlester  what  Is  certainly 
no  secret  back  in  Washington-— that  Carl  and 
I  have  been  warm  friends  for  many  years.  It 
is  a  friendship  foimded  on  our  mutual  con- 
cern for  public  service.  In  my  mind  there 
Is  no  better  way  to  tell  the  quaUty  of  a  man 
than  by  what  Is  Important  to  him  Well. 
Carl  has  left  no  doubt  that  people  are  Im- 
portant to  him.  When  It  comes  to  questions 
of  the  pubUc  Interest.  Carl's  answer  U  like 
that  of  another  Carl,  Carl  Sandburg  who 
entitled  one  of  his  books  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln— "The  People.  Yes." 

This  country  was  made  great  not  by  men 
who  were  concerned  about  their  own  private 

ii!t™^*"'  ^°^  ^^  '^^°  ^^°  ''ere  concerned 
with  someone  else's  special  Interest,  but  by 
men  concerned  with  translating  into  action 
the  philosophy  of  the  people — yes. 

I  have  always  admired  Carl's  unusual 
talent  for  giving  life  to  this  philosophy 
through  creative,  democratic,  progressive, 
beneficial,  needed  legislation.  That's  why 
there  have  been  so  many  great  new  programs 
created  since  he  has  been  Majority  whip  and 
now  House  Majority  Leader. 

And,  Of  course,  he  knows  postal  problems 
well  from  his  past  service  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  So  K 
should  be  no  news  to  McAlester  that  the  man 
r  ^oTi""  '''*"'■  ^''atorlcal  championships  back 
m  1926  and  1927  Is  still  effectively  raising  hU 
voice  in  behalf  of  his  home  town.  The 
people,  yes— that's  Carl  Albert  all  the  way 
Today  many  speakers  seem  under  a  com- 
piUslon  to  try  to  characterize  our  age  Per- 
haps the  confusion  of  the  times  In  which 
we  live  summons  forth  a  clarifying  effort. 
Or,  perhaps  It  is  Just  the  challenge  of  try- 
ing to  summarize  in  a  few  minutes  the  prob- 
lems besetting  three  billion  people.  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  fully  to  this  compulsion 
by  ^vlng  you  an  exclusive  summary,  for  I 
think  our  times  are  so  interesting  that  they 
i,  ^^L  ''escrtptlons  ...  and  produce,  I 
might  add,  many  prescriptions. 

From  my  office  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  Washington  I  am  certainly  im- 
pressed by  one  aspect  of  our  age.  It  U  an 
aspect  that  practically  leaps  at  me  every 
time  I  study  a  new  batch  of  postal  staUstlcs. 
These  statistics  give  me  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  age  of  the  Information 
explosion. 

Right  now  90  per  cent  of  all  the  scientists 
who  ever  lived  ...  are  alive  and  produclnK 
new  knowledge.  The  sum  of  human  knowN 
edge  U  doubling  every  ten  years.  The  com- 
blnation  of  growing  population,  growing  edu- 
oauon,  and  growing  affiuence  Is  continuously 
producing  more  schools  and  more  labora- 
torlea,   more  people   learning,    more   books. 


more  ink.  more  studies  and  findings,  more 
Journals  and  abstracts,  more  decisions,  more 
appeals,  mcM-e  facts,  facts,  facts.  And,  of 
course,  all  this  means  more  paper.  A  Lon- 
don newspaper  recently  contained  a  frighten- 
ing picture  of  the  rising  tide  of  paper.  "The 
waves  of  interchanging  paper  will  surge  end- 
lessly back  and  forth,  fllUng  the  cabinets 
the  desks,  the  fioors,  yes,  the  very  egg-box 
skyscrapers  themselves.  The  streete  will 
slowly  fill  with  seventh  copies  of  seventh 
copies,  tornadoes  of  paper  will  build  up  and 
blow  around  the  Earth.  Paper  snow  will 
cover  all,  paper-drifts  and  paper-avalanches 
will  take  their  toll." 

Exaggerated?    Well,  perhaps. 

But  I  do  know  that  much  of  this  paper 
Is  moving  through  the  malls.  And  the  maU 
statistics  are  almost  amazing. 

Right  now — this  year — we  are  moving 
about  75  billion  pieces  of  mail.  This  past 
Christmas  Holiday  period  alone  the  Post 
Office  Department  delivered  some  8  billion 
pieces.  And  the  numbers  show  no  sign  of 
leveling  off. 

How  do  we  keep  from  being  smothered  by 
this  deluge  of  mail? 

How  do  we  reduce  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum  the  direct  and  Indirect  cost  of  maU 
service  to  our  society? 

The  answer  lies  not  alone  in  hiring  more 
postal  employees  .  .  .  though  our  postal 
force  grows  each  year. 

The  answer  does  Ue  in  giving  these  dedi- 
cated employees  the  finest  tools  available  so 
that    they    achieve    their    full    productivity 

■  ■'T^*°'*  ^  *^**  y°"  *^°  ^®*  y®"'  ™aU  faster. 
The  President  has  given  me  a  mandate  to 
achieve  this  end.  He  told  me  last  January 
"I  have  said  in  the  part,  and  I  repeat  now, 
that  I  want  you  to  provide  this  country  vrtth 
the  finest  maU  service  It  has  ever  known 
while  managing  the  Post  Office  Department 
efficiently  and  prudently.  I  want  you  to  ex- 
plore aU  the  techniques  available  to  modern- 
ize our  postal  service  and  make  certain  that 
they  are  being  used  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  the  best  postal  system  in  the 
world  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers." 

ThU  Is  the  President's  order  to  me,  and  I 
want  you  people  here  in  Oklahoma  to  know 
that  I  Intend  to  carry  that  order  out. 

I  have  already  taken  steps  to  meet  the 
challenge  through  improving  our  instru- 
ments of  planning,  our  Instruments  of  in- 
formation-gathering, and  our  Instruments 
of  speeding  the  mail  on  Its  way. 

We  are  now  Involved  in  the  most  intense 
effort  at  research  and  mechanization  in  the 
history  of  the  Poert  Office.  We  have  already 
unveUed  a  machine  that  can  read  ZIP  Code 
nimil>era  and  can  move  mall  more  rapidly 
than  any  human  being.  We  are  coating  all 
our  stamps  and  postal  cards  with  a  special 
nontoxic  luminescent  ink  that  will  s«ffve  as 
silent  signals  to  our  high-speed  machines. 

But  this  Is  only  the  beginning  and  only 
one  example  of  what  we  are  doing.  The  age 
of  the  modem  postal  service  Is  Just  arrtrlne 
The  United  States  Poet  Office  Department 
is  only  now  entering  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion— and  that  postal  industrial  revolution 
will  have  but  one  aim— to  see  that  you  and 
all  Americans  get  their  mall  In  good  condi- 
tion and  on  time. 

Not  only  wlU  this  kind  of  new  emphasis 
on  machines,  and  on  better  postal  facilities 
such  As  the  building  we  dedicate  here  today 
mean  better  service— it  should  also  help  u* 
to  perform  our  service  more  economically. 
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The  Poet  Office  Department  Is  a  precious 
Instrument  of  education  and  democracy.  It 
la  the  moet  public  and  the  most  private  form 
of  communication  known  to  man.  It  la  the 
most  public  because  any  man,  woman,  or 
child  can  mall  a  letter.  It  Is  the  most  pri- 
vate because  flrst-class  mall  is  as  safe  from 
prying  eyes  as  your  own  homes.  It  takes 
a  court  order  to  open  a  letter — and  the  courts 
have  to  be  given  a  mighty  good  reason.  This 
Post  Office  of  ours  Is  something  we  should  be 
proud  of.  It  has  bound  together  a  diverse 
and  enormous  nation  with  chains  of  paper. 
I  must  tell  you,  however,  I  find  people  who 
still  think  the  Postal  Service  was  created 
with  a  saddle  on  Its  back  so  they  could  have 
a  free  ride  .  .  .  and  a  free  ride  at  your  ex- 
pense. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  the  law  gov- 
erning parcel  post.  The  present  law. 
enacted  back  In  the  early  iQSO's,  took  away 
from  moet  Americans  parcel  post  service  they 
had  come  to  accept  as  traditional.  And  It 
was  done  Just  to  provide  a  privileged  sanc- 
tuary to  one  company.  The  result  U  that 
you  are  paying  more  for  less  parcel  poet  serv- 
ice. Unless  we  reform  this  law.  costs  and 
rates  will  continue  to  rise.  The  Post  Office 
Department  Is  trying  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion. And  I  think  we  will  be  successful — if 
concerned  and  responsible  Americans  get 
their  views  across  to  the  Congress.  The  spe- 
cial Interests  are  very  effective  In  telling  their 
side  of  the  stwy  .  .  .  and  unless  the  voice  of 
the  people  is  heard  .  .  .  these  Intereste  may 
well  turn  back  this  effort  to  get  private 
prlvUege  out  of  the  postal  service. 

It  took  action  to  get  this  building  author- 
ized and  constructed. 

And  It  will  take  action  to  assure  that  the 
postal  service  la  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people. 
Tour  postal  service  needs  that  acOon  now. 
Finally,  let  me  add  that  a  building,  no 
matter  how  well  designed  and  constructed  Is 
simply  a  beginning— it  is  an  Inert  thing  of 
brick  and  mortar.  For  It  takes  people,  good 
people,  to  turn  that  beginning  into  achieve- 
ment. 

I  know  that  we  both  are  fortimate  In  the 
caliber  of  postal  employees  who  will  assure 
that  achievement.  In  Postmaster  Youvon 
Martin  and  his  staff,  you  have  outstanding, 
dedicated  public  servants.  Tou  know  with- 
out my  reminding  you  how  hard  and  how 
well  these  good  people  work  to  move  your 
mall. 

Postmaster  Martin.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  turn 
this  structure  over  to  you,  and  to  repose  In 
you  the  heavy  responslblUty  for  assuring 
that  McAlester  continues  to  receive  superla- 
tive mall  service. 
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Red  Cross  Hoaors  Mrs.  Morton  Encelmas 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   RKW    TOKK 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 
Tuesday.  May  31.  1968 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  more  than  50  years,  Mrs.  Morton 
Bncdman  ot  Armonk,  N.Y..  has  given 
deroted  service  as  a  volunteer  to  the 
American  Red  Croa. 

Mrs.  Engelman's  work  with  the  Red 
Cross  dates  to  a  disaster  In  Omaha. 
Nebr..  In  1913  and  continues  through 
World  War  n  as  chairman  of  the  North 
Castle.  NY.,  chapter  organizing  canteens 
and  making  surgical  dressings.    Today, 


Mrs.  Engelman  is  a  gray  lady  at  veterans' 
hospitals  as  weU  as  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  North  Castle  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Citizens  such  as  Mrs.  Engelman  who 
quietly  help  others  less  fortunate "  than 
themselves,  have  made  America  strong 
and  are  a  vital  part  of  our  tradition  of 
nelghborUness  and  friendship  in  time  of 
need.  Countless  servicemen,  veterans 
and  civilians  with  an  urgent  problem  lii 
Westchester  and  throughout  the  Nation 
have  benefited  from  her  years  of  selfless 
work. 

I  understand  that  a  community  trib- 
ute is  planned  shortly  to  honor  Mrs  En- 
gelman and  I  am  happy  to  participate 
m  this  occasion  by  inserting  In  the 
Record,  under  unanimous  consent  an 
article  citing  Mae  Engelman  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y..  Patent 
Trader  on  May  22, 1966. 
Red  Cross  Honors  Mrs.  Morton  Encixman 
(By   Beuy   Brown) 

A»MONK.— Fifty-three  years  ago.  In  Oma- 
ha a  young  schoolgirl  donned  a  blue  smock 
and  went  out  In  a  Red  Cross  station  wagon 
to  deUver  food  to  victims  of  a  tornado 

In  the  half  century  since.  Mrs.  Morton 
Engehnan  of  WhlppoorwlU  Road,  has  worn 
many  other  uniforms  and  performed  many 
other  services  for  the  Red  Cross.  Last  week 
she  received  a  50  year  pin  from  the  Red  Cross 
and  a  citation  from  the  North  Castle  Town 
Board. 

After  her  first  Introduction  to  Red  Cross 
work  m  the  tornado,  Mrs.  Engelman  Joined 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  worked  In  the  can- 
teen at  Port  Omaha  during  World  War  I  the 
only  school  for  balloon  training  in  the  US 
As  a  student  at  Brownell  Hall,  a  girls'  pre- 
paratory school,  she  used  to  stand  on  the 
street  with  the  other  girls  and  collect  dona- 
tions for  the  Red  Cross. 

Over  the  years,  she  has  collected  many  do- 
nations, but  street  comer  collecting  went  out 
years  ago  when  annual  drives  became  the 
accepted  method.  She  has  also  worked  on 
special  gifts  and  house  to  house  canvasses 

^^^^  !r"'*'  **'■  "•  **'•  established  the 
North  Castle  canteen  at  the  Wagon  Wheel 
the  only  canteen  In  Westchester  setup  for 
men  who  had  seen  combat.  Injured  men 
were  taken  by  bus  from  Mitchell  Field    L  I 

!^n~H'*°»*»v***  ^°""**'=*-  *°<'  thousands 
stopped  at  the  Wagon  Wheel  canteen  for  a 
meal  on  the  way. 

Mrs.  Engelman.  who  was  local  chairman, 
organized  entertainment  for  the  men  during 
their  stopovers,  and  many  wrote  to  her  later 
The  canteen  was  popular  with  Red  Cross  hos- 
^8  as  well  as  servicemen,  and  other 
tl^,  *-'*  •*  envious  of  Armonk's  mo- 
nopoly on  fighting  men  that  they  asked  for 
and  were  given,  a  chance  to  take  their  turn 
•s  hostesses  In  Armonk. 

Another  wartime  project  was  the  making 

^Lul^";'''.'*''"""'^    '^"  ^'*  ^^  """ally 

mnlted  to  larger  branches  where  there  could 
be  supervision  of  the  bandages,  which  had 

r^mr^ment^"""*'"'^  *"  ''^^  *""^  '^'^P''^ 

nfVil  'J°'^^5?"*  '^"'"P'  however,  was  one 
of  the  few  that  could  meet  the  standards, 

l^kJr^*"    organlMd    by    Mrs.    Engelman 

Z^.!?,?I, '"I *""'"«  •'*  «>•  '^orth  Castle 
Ubrary  folding  bandages. 

^.^^'I*!*'  ^"  "^  °'"'  **"  Kngelman  be- 
came chairman  of  Gray  Ladles,  working  at 
the  Veterans  Administration  Hospital  In 
Montrose.  The  work  consisted  of  escorting 
injured  men  from  one  room  to  another,  read- 
ing to  them,  writing  letters  for  them  and 
playing  games  with  them. 

She  also  lined  up  a  doeen  of  her  Mends 
iTom  Armonk  to  become  Gray  Ladles,  mesji. 
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while  helping  to  expand  other  services  in  the 
town.  She  has  taken  many  courses  and  done 
the  work  In  which  they  lead.  Including  can- 
teen. Gray  Lady,  production,  social  welfare, 
staff,  first  aid,  home  nursing,  blood  program 
service,  public  Information,  dUaster  records 
and  Jimlor  Red  Cross. 

She  Is  currently  serving  as  local  chairman. 
Her  50  year  citation  came  three  years  late 
because  the  pins  are  given  only  every  five 
years. 

"I  expect  to  continue  to  work  for  the  Red 
Cross  for  the  rest  of  my  lUs,"  she  said  this 
week.  "I  think  It's  a  most  rewarding  hu- 
manitarian service." 


Memorial  Day  Address  by  Basil  L. 
WhUener 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

or    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  May  29,  1966.  Me- 
morial Day  exercises  weie  held  In  Kings 
Mountain.  N.C.,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  veterans  organizations  and  the  city 
of  Kings  Mountain. 

On  this  occasion  our  colleague,  Hon. 
Basil  L.  Whitener,  was  the  speaker  at 
the  ceremony.  His  remarks  are  so  fit- 
ting that  I  request  that  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  to- 
day. 

Memorial  Day   Address   bt   Basil  L.  Wnrr- 
CNER,     Member    of    Congress,    at    Kings 
Mountain,  N.C,  Sunday,  May  29,  1966 
I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon and  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  part 
In  your  Memorial  Day  ceremony. 

We  gather  this  afternoon  In  this  historic 
community  to  pay  In  our  humble  way  our 
respect  and  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to 
those  patriotic  Americans  who  have  taken 
their  place  on  the  Immortal  rolls  of  the  na- 
tion's military  heroes.  I  know  of  no  more 
fitting  place  to  honor  our  military  dead  than 
In  the  shadow  of  Kings  Mountain.  The 
stirring  military  victory  which  took  place 
here  on  October  7,  1780,  broke  the  chains  of 
British  tyranny  In  America  and  paved  the 
way  for  American  freedom  and  ultimate 
leadership  of  the  free  world. 
The  poet  Longfellow  said, 

"Whenecr  a  noble  deed  is  wrought. 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought. 
Our  hearts.  In  glad  surprise. 
To  higher  levels  rise." 

The  noble  deed  wrought  here  at  Kings 
Mountain  lUted  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  and  kindled  the  spark  that  Ignlf^ 
the  torch  of  eternal  liberty  in  our  land.  The 
sons  of  Cleveland  County  and  of  this  area 
of  North  Carolina  have  always  worn  the  uni- 
form of  their  nation  with  pride,  valor  and 
distinction.  Sevier.  Campbell.  Shelby, 
Cleveland  and  other  patrloU  passed  to  us  a 
legacy  of  freedom  which  has  been  preserved 
with  distinction  throughout  the  ages. 

On  this  day  when  we  honor  the  dead  of 
all  wars,  I  think  we  should  pay  special  trib- 
bute  to  the  patripts  of  Kings  Mountain  and 
the  founding  fathers.  If  they  had  failed  In 
their  noble  endeavor,  the  course  of  Amer- 
ican liberty  would  have  been  profoundly  al- 

Emerson  said. 
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"Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  nation,  great  and  strong; 
Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor's  sake 
Stand  fast  and  suffer  long." 

The  love  of  liberty,  independence  and  the 
respect  for  virtue  Is  as  old  as  our  Republia 
Our  forefathers  dared  to  wrestle  with  tyran- 
ny and  Providence  blessed  their  efforts.  It 
took  men  of  great  courage  to  declare  at 
Philadelphia  on  July  6,  1776.  these  nobis 
words  : 

"With  hearts  fortified  with  these  animat- 
ing reflections,  we  most  solemnly,  before  God 
and  the  world,  declare,  that,  exerting  the  ut- 
most energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  bene- 
ficent Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon 
us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of 
every  haz.ard,  with  unabaUng  firmness  and 
perseverance,  employ  for  the  preservation  of 
our  liberties:  being  with  one  mind  resolved 
to  die  free  men  rather  than  to  live  slaves." 

Americana  have  never  fought  for  the  sake 
of    fighting.     Americans    have    never,    how- 
ever, shirked   the  responsibility  of  fighting 
whenever  their  liberties   have  been  threat- 
ened.    The  attainment  of  American  liberty 
and   the   vlgUance   that   has   been    required 
through  the  generations  for  the  protection 
of  our  freedom  has  demanded  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  every  American.     The  protection 
of  our  national  integrity  has  not  been  cheap 
How  well  we  all  know  the  story  of  the  suf- 
fering and  privation  endured  by  our  forefa- 
thers to  secure  our  Independence  from  Great 
Britain.     From  the  bloody  foot  prints  left  In 
the  snow  by  hungry  patriots  at  Valley  Forge 
to  the  agony  being  endured  by  our  boys  In 
the  steaming  Jungles  of  Vietnam,  there  Is  an 
unbroken  pattern  of  heroic  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  American  service  men  to  maintain 
our  freedom. 

We  assemble  here  today  to  honor  the  dead 
who  have  worn  the  uniform  of  their  country 
and  who  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
and  In  the  waters  of  the  deep.  In  so  doing 
we  highly  resolve  to  survive  in  a  world  that 
Is  still  searching  for  peace  and  order 

Yes,  wars  have  been  costly.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  from  1775  to  1793,  395  000 
Americans  participated  and  over  4.000  lost 
their  lives.  Over  536,000  of  our  countrymen 
fought  in  the  War  of  1812  with  2,000  deaths 
In  the  Mexican  War  of  1846,  over  130  000 
Americans  responded  to  the  colors  and  over 
4  000  of  them  failed  to  return  to  their  hearth 
Bides. 

Memorial  Day  originated  In  1866  out  of  the 
desire  of  Americans  immediately  following 
the  most  tragic  of  aU  of  our  wars  to  honor 
their  loved  ones  who  had  fallen  for  the 
cause  they  believed  was  right.  For  actual 
numbers  of  men  In  uniform  and  the  great 
OSS  of  life,  no  war  In  our  history  equals  the 
War  Between  the  States.  On  the  Union  side 
alone.  2,213,000  young  Americans  were  In 
uniform.  Over  364.000  of  them  failed  to 
march  home.  On  the  Southern  side  in  pro- 
portion to  population,  the  numbers  lost  were 
even  more  staggering. 

In  the  often  overlooked  Indian  wars  which 
secured  the  West  for  our  pioneers,  over  106  - 
000  soldiers  participated  and  hundreds  per- 
ished. 392,000  of  our  young  men  answered 
the  call  of  their  country  in  the  Spanish 
American  War. 

World  War  I  brought  4,744,000  of  our  finest 
young  men  and  women  to  the  colors  and  be- 
fore the  sad  notes  of  the  last  bugle  faded 

?7i°L?'J,.H°'''"!i'"*  *'•  *^^«'  ^PP«"«»mately 
131.000  had  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 

World  War  II  put  16,586,000  Americans  In 
uniform.  409.000  of  Uiese  fine  young  men 
.^^^J?  survive.  In  the  Korean  conflict, 
0.807,000  young  men  and  women  were  mobi- 
lized and  across  the  land  today,  54,000  homes 
mourn  the  loss  of  a  loved  one. 

We  meet  today  at  a  time  when  our  nation 
IS  engaged  in  another  war.  Although  the 
•truggie  is  taking  place  8,000  nxlles  from  our 


shores,  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  and 
our  national  security  and  safety  are  at  stake. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  Is  very  real  to  the  300,- 
000  fine  young  men  we  have  in  Southeast 
Asia.  The  struggle  occupies  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  loved  ones  of  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  and.  Indeed, 
every  American. 

Since  1961  up  to  May  21,  1966,  over  3,46« 
yoting  men  have  given  their  lives  In  the 
struggle  to  halt  communism  In  Southeast 
Asia.  Of  these  3,466  deaths.  786  have  been 
the  result  of  other  than  combat  action. 
19,000  young  men  have  been  wounded  and 
their  battle  scars  attest  to  their  valor  and 
their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country. 
202  of  our  fighting  men  are  missing  and  pre- 
sumed lost..  Another  36  are  detained  In 
communist  prison  camps. 

The  price  that  we  are  paying  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  heavy.  The  United  States  faces  today 
the  most  serious  threat  to  Its  existence  ever 
experienced  In  our  history.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  an  enemy  whose  brutal  philoso- 
phy of  materiaUsm  is  dedicated  to  dominat- 
ing the  world.  We  Uve  In  an  age  of  con- 
tinuous threats  to  our  security  and  the 
Uberty  of  free  men  every  where. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  every  American 
Is  fully  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  the  oom- 
mxmlst  challenge  to  the  free  world.  Our 
people  have  always  stood  firm  In  the  face  of 
adversity  and  have  surmounted  all  obstacles 
In  their  path  to  victory.  As  we  pay  homage 
to  those  who  have  gone  on  to  a  greater  and 
a  richer  reward.  It  Is  well  for  us  to  remember 
that  the  only  force  In  the  world  today  that 
stands  between  Soviet  and  Chinese  domina- 
tion of  every  human  being  is  the  economic 
and  military  power  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  courage  of  our  men  in  uni- 
form. 

The  communists  are  not  afraid  of  our 
allies,  however  Important  the  contribution 
they  are  making  to  world  peace.  The  Krem- 
lin's policy  of  subjugating  the  free  world  Is 
held  in  abeyance  at  this  very  moment  by  the 
realization  of  the  communist  leaders  in  Mos- 
cow and  Peking  that  the  United  States  Is  too 
formldab'e  an  opponent  to  challenge  in  fuU 
scale  war. 

■The  trying  days  that  Ue  ahead  will  test  the 
patience  and  the  devo1;lon  of  tie  American 
people  to  the  great  Institutions  which  have 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
not  a  popular  war.  I  might  add  that  no  wax 
has  been  popular  with  the  American  people, 
and  I  hope  that  wars  vriU  not  become  popu- 
^LT  our  people.  By  tradition  and  by 
ilTT^  *t^;  ^^  ^^"^  °"^y  fought  when  we  have 
felt  that  our  liberty  and  our  national  Insti- 
tutions were  threatened.  We  Americans  can 
proudly  say  that  we  have  not  fought  to  gain 
territory  or  to  subjugate  nations. 
As  Daniel  Webster  said. 

"We  are  JusUy  proud  of  being  descended 
from  men  who  have  set  the  world  aTex^ 
pie  of  founding  civil  Institutions  on  the  great 
and  united  principles  of  human  fr^om^^d 
human   knowledge.     To   ue,    their   children. 

n.l.V^lK^''^  '^'^  "'^d  sufferings  c^ 
never  be  without  Interest." 

h,^*  fit/?*,"".  P'^y**"  ^^  '^'^y  offer  our 
m^X^^i^  ^^^'^  ^  ^"  °'  these  Who  have 
marched  on  countless  battle  fields  and  who 
have  answered  the  last,  long  roll  call     Leius 

o?Tm?H^^^  **.  *  ^^"^  P'*'^*'  i'*  t*»e  'o«B  line 
^  ^!^  "^  7^°  ''*'«  ^*<^  o'^  the  ramparts 
moritri?"-*K"  ^  "^y  ^'^P''  ">*t  on  this  Me- 
morial Day  the  people  of  this  great  land  wUl 
rededlcate  themselves  to  the  cILtoms,  tr^. 

„.^!;^«^*^*'*''  '^t"«  ^hlch  have  made 
^I^^  r*  "I^""^  "*"ons  of  good  win  and 
tSr^  countries    dedicated    to 

In  spite  of  an  of  our  wealth  and  all  of  our 
great  educational  and  scientific  achievements 
we  would  stand  In  the  face  of  communism  aa' 
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a  frail  reed  In  the  wind  were  it  not  for  the 
courage  and  devoUon  to  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can soldier. 

Let  us  stand  behind  him  and  give  him  our 
"^i^?*^-    .?  "^"^y  nations  of  the  world,  the" 
soldier  Is  the  symbol  of  oppression  and  revo-     v 
lutlon.     In  the  United   States,   the  man  In 
uniform  Is  the  symbol  of  freedom. 

In  paying  our  deep,  humble  and  prayerful 
respect  to  the  soldiers  who  have  gone  before 
there  U  no  finer  nor  a  more  beauOful  way  to 
express  our  sentiment  than  In  the  words  of 
that  great  American  who  standing  on  a  hill- 
side at  Gettysburg  on  November  19  1863 
said,  '  ' 

"It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us— that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  Increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  m  vain— that  this  nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom— and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


New  Jersey's  14tli  Congrenioiial  Dittrict 
Opposed  to  HJl.  13643 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   KKW   JESSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1968 

Mr  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
18.  1966,  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Hoboken,  N.J.,  passed  a  resolu- 
tion in  opposition  to  H.R.  13643. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
this  resolution,  which  I  am  certain  repre- 
sents not  only  the  opinion  of  the  elected 
officials  In  the  city  of  Hob(*en  but  the 
opinion  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  14th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 

The  resolution  follows: 

The  Mayor  and  Counch.  or  the 

CrrY  or  Hoboken,  N.J., 
Hoboken.  NJ.,  May  18. 1966. 
Hon.  DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels 
Union  City  Post  Building. 
Room  204. 
Union  City,  NJ.: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  attached  Is  a 
true  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Hoboken,  N.J ,  at  a 
meeting  held  May  18,  1966. 

Anthony  J.  Amobuso. 

City  Clerk. 


Whereas,  under  existing  law  veterans  of 
the  Armed  Services  are  enotled  to  a  btulal 
allowance  of  $250.00  In  addition  to  such  sum 
as  Is  provided  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  veterans  who  are  also 
covered  by  Social  Security;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  now  pending  in  the  House 
<rf  Representatives  a  blU  (HJl.  13643)  which 
If  It  becomes  law,  payment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity lump  sum  burial  benefit  woiUd  pre- 
clude the  payment  of  any  monetary  veterans 
burial  allowance;  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  HR  13643 
would  develop  problems  for  those  surviving 
the  death  of  a  veteran  and  could  also  ser- 
iously affect  aUowances  for  indigent  funerals 
for  both  asset  and  non-asset  cases-  Now 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  the  Mayor 
and  Council  of  the  City  of  Hoboken  hereby 
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register  its  disapproval  of  H.R.  13643  In  Its 
present  form,  ajid  In  tbe  Interest  of  the  vet- 
e<-ans  of  the  City  of  Hoboken  as  well  as  the 
families  of  these  veterans  who  will  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefits  as  now  provided  by  law; 
and  be  It  further 

Retolvtd,  That  the  City  Clerk  forward  a 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Hon.  Harrison 
A.  WnxiAMs  and  d-nroRD  P.  Case,  U.S.  Sena- 
tors from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Hon.  Domduck 
V.  DANnxs,  Congressman  of  the  14th  District 
of  New  Jersey. 


How  Saigon  Sees  All  Those  Gl's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a 
special  report  from  Saigon  to  the  New 
York  Times,  which  appeared  in  the  May 
8,  1966,  edlUon,  Mr.  NeU  Sheehan  por- 
trays his  interpretation  of  the  situation 
in  Vietnam  today  as  seen  from  the  view 
of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

The  article  follows: 

How  Saigon  Sees  All  Those  GI's 
(By  NeU  Sheehan) 

Saigon,  May  7. — South  Vietnam  Is  like  a 
seriously  111  patient  whose  doctor,  in  curing 
one  of  his  ailments,  ends  up  giving  him  new 
ones. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  this  country 
was  In  danger  of  military  conquest  by  the 
Vletoong  guerrillas.  To  prevent  this  the 
United  States  oommltted  American  combat 
units  and  began  a  massive  military  buildup 
which  has  now  reached  about  255,000  Amer- 
ican troops. 

This  powerful  expeditionary  force  has 
robbed  the  Communists  of  their  hope  for  a 
military  victory  by  throwing  a  protective 
screen  around  South  Vietnam's  major  cities. 

In  the  process,  however,  the  presence  of 
■o  many  Americans  has  contributed  to  the 
country's  already  severe  economic  problems 
by  encouraging  inflation,  has  had  a  octro- 
°slve  social  effect,  and  has  aroused  widespread 
resentment. 

The  Americans  prefer  to  regard  themselves 
as  self -sacrificing  guardians  of  a  snail  covin- 
try's  Independence.  The  Vietnamese  do  not 
see  them  In  that  light. 

A   BARSK   SOCIXTT 

The  Vietnamese  live  In  a  relatively  harsh 
society  where  charity  is  not  a  common  phe- 
nctnenon.  Thus  since  the  Vietnamese  nor- 
mally do  not  entertain  charitable  motives 
themselves,  they  do  not  attribute  them  to 
others. 

The  Vietnamese  instead  believe  the  Amer- 
icans are  Involved  here  for  interests  of  their 
own,  whether  these  be  pie»«»tng  the  United 
States  position  In  Southeast  Asia,  halting 
the  spread  of  Communism,  or.  as  some  Viet- 
namese suspect,  seeking  to  Lmp>ose  a  pro- 
tectorate on  this  country  and  secure  military 
bases  here  for  a  possible  future  confronta- 
tion with  Communist  China. 

"The  peasants  in  Quatemala  are  miserable 
too. '  a  Vietnamese  said  to  an  American 
friend,  "but  you  Americans  don't  seem  to  get 
very  excited  about  them." 

When  David  Bell,  director  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  (AJJD.)  re- 
cently stated  that  the  United  States  was  In 
Vietnam  primarily  for  its  own  Interests,  a 
Vietnamese  columnist  in  a  local  English- 
language  newspaper  leaped  on  the  statement 


with   the  Joy  of   a  detective  who  has  Just 
obtained  a  confession  from  a  suspect. 

The  columnist  demanded  that  Washington 
henceforth  cease  mouthing  platitudes  about 
its  allegedly  selfless  motives  In  Vietnam. 

PASSIVE    ACCEPTANCE 

At  best  most  non-Communlst  Vietnamese 
appear  to  regard  the  American  presence  as  a 
burden  which  must  be  tolerated  as  part  of 
the  price  for  avoiding  a  Communist  take- 
over. The  Vietnamese  are  not  happy  about 
this  burden  and  not  all  of  them  accept  It 
passively. 

The  most  vocal  group  are  the  ultranation- 
alists  such  as  the  militant  Buddhist  leader, 
the  Venerable  Trt  Quang.  and  his  Intellectual 
and  student  followers.  They  decry  the  "dol- 
lar culture"  and  basically  view  the  Americans 
as  a  new  type  of  white  colonialist  whose  In- 
fluence must  be  carefully  curbed  If  it  is  not 
to  engulf  the  country's  Independence  and 
traditional  social  structure. 

Other  Vietnamese  appear  to  restrict  them- 
selves largely  to  complaining  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  American  presence. 

The  Salgonese,  who  have  always  been  more 
concerned  about  their  personal  comfort  than 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  Com- 
munists, complain  about  the  lack  of  elec- 
tricity and  the  fact  that  taxi  drivers  often 
pass  them  up  to  take  American  soldiers  who 
pay  Inflated  fares. 

Americans  are  depriving  the  small  middle 
class  In  Saigon  and  other  towns  of  new 
houses  and  apartments  and  indirectly  forc- 
ing their  eviction  from  homes  they  already 
rent  by  outbidding  them  with  the  landlords 
Where  a  middle-class  Vietnamese  can  at 
moet  afford  to  pay  6,000  piastres  a  month  for 
an  attractive  apartment  or  house,  the  Ameri- 
can will  gladly  spend  20.000  piastres  or  even 
40.000  to  100.000  piastres  for  the  better  villas 
and  apartments.  The  piastre  Is  valued  at 
118  to  the  dollar  at  the  official  rate,  but  Is 
more  realistically  set  at  169  to  the  dollar  on 
the  block  market. 

The  lower-middle  class  of  civil  servants 
and  military  personnel  watch  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  fixed  Income  dwindle  steadily 
as  the  inflation  grows.  It  does  not  help  their 
sense  of  humor  to  see  Americans  eating  in 
the  best  restauranU  and  nonchalantly  pur- 
chasing PX  Items  which  to  the  Vietnamese 
are  expensive  luxuries. 

The  peasants  in  the  countryside  have  more 
serious  problems  to  contend  with— many  of 
them  now  spend  a  good  part  of  their  lives 
dodging  American  bombs  and  shells. 

The  Vietnamese  are.  in  any  case,  a  people 
with  a  latent  streak  of  xenophobia,  whose 
suspicion  and  fear  of  foreigners  has  been 
shaped  by  their  long  history  of  warfare  with 
China  to  the  north  and  the  Laotians  and 
Cambodians  to  the  west. 

The  Vietnamese  also  share  the  racial  preju- 
dice of  many  Asians  toward  the  white  man. 
It  U  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  Vietnamese 
refer  to  Americans  as  "monkeys"  or  "crooked 
noses." 

A   HUMILIATING  SIGHT 

The  sight  of  thousands  of  their  young 
women  degrading  themselves  as  bar  glrU  and 
prostitutes  U  humiliating  to  the  Vietnamese 
Their  feelings  might  be  roughly  comparable 
to  the  probable  reaction  in  California,  where 
there  Is  still  some  prejudice  against  Orien- 
tals. If  a  clvU  war  broke  out  there  and  a 
wealthy  army  of  Nationalist  Chinese  troops 
moved  In  and  began  consorting  with  white 
women. 

The  United  SUtes  is  thus  paying  the  In- 
evitable political  price  In  resentment  for  Its 
military  buildup  here.  This  price  is  likely  to 
become  steeper  as  the  number  of  Americans 
Increases  and  the  problems  of  Vietnamese 
society  grow. 

8o  far  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  resent- 
ment U  transforming  itself  Into  outright 
anU-Amerionlsm   in   the  sense  that  large 


ntmibers  of  non-Commxmlst  Vietnamese 
would  begin  demanding  an  American  with- 
drawal from   this  country. 

The  Buddhists  have  been  the  only  group  to 
express  open  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
but  the  Buddhists  give  no  real  appearance 
yet  of  being  determined  to  push  this  hos- 
tility to  its  ultimate  conclusion. 

The  fear  of  a  Communist  seizure  of  power 
Is  stUl  too  strong  among  non-Communist 
Vietnamese  for  them  to  reject  the  American 
presence  here. 

Nevertheless,  political  observers  consider 
the  resentment  a  potentially  dangerous  de- 
velopment which  could  under  certain  circum- 
stances result  In  serious  political 
consequences  for  the  United  States. 


Rusk  Clarifies  U.S.  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or    CALlrORNL\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
surely  true  that  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age individual,  and  for  that  matter  in 
the  minds  of  Congressmen,  there  is  great 
confusion  as  to  just  what  the  position 
of  the  administration  is  relative  to  the 
Vietnam  affair.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Secretary  Rusk,  In  his  recent  speech  in 
New  York  City,  again  attempted  to  clar- 
ify America's  position.  David  Lawrence, 
in  his  column  published  in  the  Washing- 
to  Star,  summarizes  this  address  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk  in  an  excellent  manner  and 
I  am  sure  the  readers  of  the  Record  will 
be  glad  to  have  this  article  if  they  missed 
It  in  their  newspapers.  Mr.  Lawiences 
column  follows: 

Rdsk  Clarifies  U.S.  Policy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Uncertainty  Is  one  of  the  biggest  factors 
that  disturbs  business.  It  affects  not  only 
long-range  but  current  planning. 

For  many  months  now.  uncertainty  about 
the  future  of  the  Viet  Nam  situation  has 
been  hanging  like  a  cloud  over  the  whole 
economy.  Chairman  William  McChesney 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  In  a 
speech  this  week  before  the  International 
bankers  conference  in  Madrid,  declared  that 
basic  decisions  on  the  Viet  Nam  war  consti- 
tute "the  critical  Issue  and  the  major  prob- 
lem" for  the  American  economy.  President 
Johnson  himself  has  said  he  is  trying  to  avoid 
a  tax  Increase  and  wage-and-price  controls. 

Colncldentally,  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  has  Just  made  a  speech  in  New  "york 
City  which  clarlfles  the  American  position 
and  should  have  a  decisive  influence  In  bring- 
ing the  Viet  Nam  problem  closer  to  an  early 
solution  than  was  deemed  possible  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

For  the  United  States  has  recently  cleared 
up  many  things.  One  of  them  Is  that  Amer- 
ica Is  not  going  to  be  swayed  by  the  Internal 
friction  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  Intends  to 
continue  to  protect  that  country  against  ag- 
gression. More  Important,  however,  is  what 
Rusk  has  said  to  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
the  American  position.  His  statement  should 
remove  all  doubts  that  recent  events  would 
cause  the  United  Stetes  policy  to  totter  or 
perhaps  bring  about  a  withdrawal. 

The  Secretary  did  not  mention  Senator 
FuLBRioHT,  but  in  the  course  o*  his  speech  re- 
butted some  of  the  arguments  that  could 
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amount  only   to  appeasement   If  accepted. 
Rusk  said: 

"If  mankind  Is  to  achieve  a  peaceful  world 
order  safe  for  free  Institutions,  it  Is  of  oouisa 

essential  that  aggression  be  eliminated if 

possible  by  deterring  It,  or.  U  It  occur*  by 
repelling  it.  The  clearest  lesson  of  the  1930s 
and  '40's  is  that  aggression  feeds  on  aggres- 
sion. I  am  aware  that  Mao  and  Ho  Chi 
Minh  are  not  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  But  we 
should  not  forget  what  we  have  learned 
about  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  aggres- 
sion. We  ought  to  know  better  than  to  ig- 
nore the  aggressors  openly  proclaimed 
intention  or  to  fall  victim  to  the  notion  that 
he  will  stop  If  you  let  him  have  Just  one 
more  bite  or  speak  to  him  a  little  more 
gently. 

•  I  believe  it  is  widely  understood  that  a 
thermonuclear  aggression  would  not  be  a  ra- 
tional act.  And  I  believe  it  is  generally  real- 
ized that  aggression  by  moving  masses  of 
conventional  forces  would  entail  very  grave 
risks.  But  what  the  Communists,  in  their 
familiar  upside  down  language,  calls  'wars 
of  liberation'  are  advocated  and  supported 
by  Moscow  as  well  as  by  Peking.  The  as- 
sault on  the  republic  of  Viet  Nam  is  a  criti- 
cal teat  of  that  technique  of  aggression." 

Rusk  pointed  out  that  the  United  SUtes 
during  the  last  20  years  has  never  regarded 
Southeast  Asia  and  Viet  Nam  as  "obscure  " 
or  'remote'"  or  "unimportant."  He  traced 
the  American  commitment  as  being  pri- 
marily derived  from  the  Southeast  Asia  col- 
lective defense  treaty,  signed  In  1954  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  1955  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote. 

Rusk  reiterated  the  declaration  he  made 
in  Bangkok  In  March  1961  that  the  United 
States  would,  under  the  treaty,  continue  to 
assist  the  free  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
"who  are  struggling  for  their  survival  against 
armed  minorities  directed,  supplied,  and 
supported  from  without." 

Rusk  declared  that  "a  large  majority  of 
the  governments  of  the  free  world  are  sym- 
pathetic to  our  efforts  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
would  be  alarmed  were  they  to  fall."  He 
added: 

"Galant  troops  from  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  fight- 
ing at  the  side  of  otir  forces  and  those  of 
the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  Thailand  and 
Laos  are  fully  engaged  In  the  larger  issue  of 
Southeast  Asia." 

Rusk  again  said  that  he  remains  "pre- 
pared to  go  to  Geneva  immediately  when- 
ever there  is  anybody  there  with  whom  to 
negotiate  peace." 

The  more  the  United  States  government 
emphasizes  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  it 
is  determined,  no  matter  how  long  a  time  Is 
required,  to  attain  the  objectives  of  Its  pol- 
icy in  Southeast  Asia,  the  sooner  will  the 
North  Vietnamese  realize  that  it  Is  futile  for 
them  to  continue  their  aggression  and  that 
they  would  fare  much  better  If  an  honorable 
peace  settlement  is  achieved. 
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Association  met  In  convention  and 
adopted  two  resolutions  which  I  believe 
should  receive  the  attention  of  Congress. 

The  first  resolution  unanimously  en- 
dorses Senate  bill  1160  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  the  freedom  of  Information 
resolution.  Under  its  provisions,  Infor- 
mation about  Federal  agencies,  now  too 
frequently  withheld  from  the  public, 
would  become  more  readily  available. 

It  has  always  been  my  strong  belief 
that  a  well-informed  American  populace 
need  never  engage  in  reckless  and  Ir- 
responsible speculations.  By  making  in- 
foi-mation  about  Government  affairs 
readily  available  to  the  American  people, 
we  strengthen  their  trust  and  respect  for 
our  institutions  of  government. 

The  other  resolution  urges  the  televis- 
ing and  radio  broadcasting  coverage  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  believe  both  of  these  resolutions  are 
important  and  should  be  enacted. 
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Ing,  which  the  Russians,  under  the  test- 
ban  treaty,  have  agreed  to  discontinue. 

CASE     NO.    6 

A  Congressman  wants  a  Hoover-type 
commission  to  help  lead  the  Government 
out  of  its  paper  jungle.  About  30  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  employees  are  spend- 
ing their  time  on  paperwork,  the  cost  of 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  $7  billion 
per  year. 

CASE    NO.    7 

,  "^e  Omaha  World-Herald  recently 
traced  the  history  of  atomic  weaponry 
and  concluded  that  the  United  States 
imderestlmated  the  nuclear  progress  of 
Soviet  Russia.  France,  and  Red  China 
in  the  latter  case,  Japanese  scientists 
report  f  aUout  on  the  last  explosion  to  be 
33  times  that  which  occurred  following 
previous  blasts.  The  explosion  appeared 
to  be  equivalent  to  130  tons  of  TNT  in- 
stead of  20  tons,  ^^i.m 


Disclosures  of  the  Week— Part  V 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
floor  again  to  point  out  certain  disclo- 
sures which  reflect  the  discouraging 
trend  of  events  under  the  policies  of  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration. 

CASE    NO.     I 

According  to  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  an  informed  source  had  this  to 
say: 

This  is  the  first  war  in  American  history 
in  which  Americans  have  been  financing 
both  sides.  It  would  be  comic  opera  If  It 
were  not  so  tragic,  the  way  our  money  and 
arms  find  their  way  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  Viet  Cong. 

CASE     NO.     2 

The  Associated  Press  reports  33,464 
persons  added  to  the  Federal  payrolls 
duiing  April,  to  push  the  total  to  2,644,- 
244.  This  was  the  seventh  consecutive 
monthly  increase. 

CASE     NO.     3 


Care  and  Treatment  of  Laboratory 
Animdi 


Illinois  Broadcasters  and  Newscasters 
Support  Freedom  of  Information  Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1966 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Dllnois  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion and  the  Illinois  News  Broadcasters 


In  Dos  Palos,  Calif.,  poverty-program 
funds  permit  boys  to  take  their  dates  to 
the  town's  best  restaurant,  in  tuxedoes, 
to  provide  cultural  development. 

CASK    NO.    « 

In  Boston,  Mass.,  the  FBI  Investigated 
a  scandal  involving  falsifled  and  padded 
payrolls  and  mismanagement  of  the  ad- 
ministration's poveity  program.  Among 
the  charges  are  reported  forged  identity 
cards  and  forged  checlcs,  political  fa- 
voritism, slowjy  administration,  contro- 
versy, and  bitterness. 

CASE    NO.     5 

Charles  de  Gaulle,  a  year  ago,  estab- 
lished a  Joint  nuclear  research  program 
between  French  scientists  and  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Suspicion  now  grows  that  Moscow  will 
use  the  Fiench  to  do  above-ground  test- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

or   NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  26. 1966 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  AprU  28,  we  passed  in  this 
Chamber.  H.R.  13881.  the  Poage  bill,  for 
the  licensing  on  animal  dealers.  At  that 
time.  I  stated  that  the  bill  was  an  imper- 
fect flrst  step.  In  view  of  the  scandalous 
conditions  recently  pubUcly  emphasized 
in  the  care  and  treatment  of  laboratory 
animals. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  points  up  some  of  the  areas 
of  concern  to  animal  lovers: 
Few    Animal    Laboratohm    Pass    Informal 
Inspection 

Boston.— "If  people  really  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  animals  In  most  of  the  eiperlmenUl 
laboratories  in  the  United  States,  they  would 
demand  corrective  legislation,"  said  Mrs 
Dorothy  Dyce,  of  the  Animal  Welfare  Insti- 
tute, In  an  Interview  here.  Hearings  on  bllU 
to  regulate  these  conditions  open  this  week 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 

As  laboratory  animal  consultant  for  the 
Animal  Welfare  Institute,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  In  New  York  City,  Mrs.  Dyce  traveU 
throughout  the  United  States,  observing  con- 
ditions In  laboratories  of  hospitals  schools 
InstituUons  for  scientific  research  and 
pharmaceutical  houses. 

,„?,"*.?'  ^°*  "^'^^  laboratories  visited  since 
1963  Mrs.  Dyce  said  that  in  only  two  did 
she  find  every  animal  comfortably  housed 
and  apparenUy  given  proper  care  for  both 
before  and  after  surgery.  These  were  at  the 
Jevrtsh  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  NY  and  at 
Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.H.,  where  In 
her  Judgment  partlculary  conscientious  vet- 
erinarians are  In  charge. 

She  pointed  out,  however,  that  without 
legally  authorized  Inspection  and  regula- 
tion, no  laboratories  could  be  given  a  blanket 
approval,  since  condlUons  might  be  good  In 
one  direction  and  bad  In  another. 

EXAMPLES  OFTEKED 

Asked  to  specify  some  bad  condiUons 
found  in  laboratories,  Mrs.  Dyce  cited: 
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Perpetual  caging:  In  many  laboratories, 
the  anlmala  are  literally  never  released  from 
the  cages.  Some  dogs  have  been  continu- 
ously confined  for  as  long  as  seven  years. 
In  such  laboratories  the  animals,  some  of 
them  In  serious  condition,  cannot  escape 
the  water  when  the  cages  are  hosed  out. 

Inadequate  cages:  Most  cages  are  far  too 
small.  In  one  Uboratory  all  the  cages  are 
30"x30"xa6".  Collies,  boxers,  and  other 
large  dogs  cannot  He.  much  less  stand  In  a 
normal  position.  Cages  for  cats  and  other 
small  animals  are  small  and  overcrowded 

Lacic  of  postoperative  care:  It  Is  the  rare 
laboratory.  Mrs.  Dyce  charges,  that  oSers 
adequate  treatment  after  surgery.  Often 
they  are  left  completely  unattended. 

Careless  handling  by  caretakers  In  some 
laboratories  inexperienced  caretakers  are  as- 
signed to  animal  care  resulting  often  In 
crude  treatment. 

INTOUtATIOM   AVAILABLE 

The  Animal  Welfare  Institute  has  been 
combatting  these  conditions  by  educational 
means  It  offers  free  of  charge,  to  any  Inter- 
ested laborat<w7.  two  complete  reference 
manuals.  "Basic  Care  of  Experimental  Ani- 
mals" and  "Comfortable  Quarters  for  LAb- 
oratory  Animals."  A  film.  'Handling  Lab- 
oratory Animals."  Is  distributed  at  cost. 

But.  Mrs.  Dyce  pointed  out.  education 
alone  Is  not  enough.  Legislation  Is  the  only 
workable  solution.  The  Animal  Welfare 
Institute  strongly  recommends  bills  S  2323 
and  S.  S06S.  now  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Both  would  establish 
humane  standards  for  conditions  in  labora- 
torlee  as  well  as  on  dealers'  premises. 

For  legislation  regulating  expterimentation 
itself,  the  Institute  recommends  the  Clark- 
Cleveland  bills.  S  ion  and  HJl  9<M7.  now 
pending  in  congressional  committee 


Richts  for  AJI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  cAurosNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  di- 
vided nation  can  never  achieve  the 
greatness  to  which  It  aspires. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  thus  sums  up  an 
editorial  which  favors  the  admlnistra- 
tlons  civil  rights  bill. 

The  newspaper  says  the  President 
speaks  fairly  when  he  asks  the  question : 
where  is  the  security  of  any  when  the 
rights  of  the  few  still  are  withheld? 

The  Bee  says  the  needs  emphasized 
In  the  President's  clvU  rights  proposals 
represents  an  unfinished  task  facing  the 
country  in  the  granting  of  full  rights  to 
all  its  citizens.  Let  me  quote  one  pass- 
age from  the  editorial: 

This  legislation  voted,  the  human  princi- 
ples so  beautifully  ambrmced  in  the  founding 
documents  finally  will  have  real  meaning — 
to  all.  * 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  include 
the  full  editorial  In  the  Ricoao: 
CoNOKBss  Owas  Pais  Hsakinos  on  Rights 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  asked 
the  nation  to  complete  tbe  Job  of  voting  a 
dvU  rights  law  almsd  at  creating  single- 
standard  cltlaenshlp.  at  erasing  the  ghetto 
from  the  American  scene,  at  securing  equal 
Justice  for  all  In  the  courts  and  assuring  full 
eltlaenship  In  the  public  sector. 


In  his  proposed  civil  rights  law.  now  in 
hearing  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
President  emphasizes  the  need  to  guarantee 
fair  housing  by  federal  law  and  to  make  this 
a  fixed  premise  In  the  American  life,  the 
need  to  rid  the  school  and  Jury  systems  of 
those  corrosive  racial  conspiracies  which  still 
exist,  and  the  need  to  enforce  law  now  on 
the  books  and  to  attack  directly  such  or- 
gajilzed  efforts  to  thwart  them  as  posed  by 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its  like 

This  remains  the  uncompleted  task  facing 
America  In  the  granting  of  full  rlghu  to  all. 
This  legislation  voted,  the  human  principles 
so  beautifully  embrnced  In  the  founding 
documents  finally  will  have  real  meaning — 
to  all. 

CongreFS  owes  to  this  presidential  petition 
lu  urgent  attention,  and  Congress  has  In- 
dicated It  will  give  to  the  President  that  at- 
tention. There  Is  a  political  momentum 
existing  In  American  life,  furthermore,  which 
makes  this  deliberation,  and  the  passage  of 
such  legislation,  a  matter  of  personal  politi- 
cal fortune;  and  so  even  the  reluctant  in 
Congress  must  reexamine  old  positions. 

If  It  Is  just  that  equality  be  held  out. 
and  enforced.  In  the  schools  and  in  the  pub- 
lic place,  where  is  the  excuse  for  exempting 
the  right  to  housing,  without  prejudice?  If 
it  is  just  that  equality  be  pledged,  and  given. 
In  employment.  In  public  transportation, 
where  is  the  justice  in  denying  fair,  equal 
hearing  and  fair,  impartial  Judgment  In  the 
courts? 

It  is  a  fact,  as  the  President  has  said,  that 
for  all  of  the  guarantees  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rlghu  Act.  still  there  Is  discrimination  in 
certain  sectors  of  the  public  life.  He  asks, 
and  fairly,  the  question:  Where  is  the  secu- 
rity of  any  when  the  rights  of  the  few  still 
are  withheld? 

Tills  nation  aspires  to  grentness  It  can 
never  achieve  It^-dlvlded 


Bring  Them  Up  to  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CAL.rORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
phasis upon  the  effort  to  organize  agri- 
cultural labor  in  California  has  created 
a  false  impression  about  working  condi- 
tions in  California.  The  truth  is  that 
California  farmers  who  must  compete 
with  other  farmers  across  the  Nation  tu-e 
paying  much  higher  wages  than  their 
competitors.  Yet,  despite  this  condition, 
those  who  claim  to  be  trying  to  help  the 
farmworker  have  concentrated  on  that 
part  of  the  United  States  which  leads, 
liutead  of  trying  to  bring  their  competi- 
tors up  to  the  level  California  has  already 
achieved. 

An  excellent  editorial  on  this  subject 
entitled  'Bring  Them  Up  to  Us"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  very  respected  publication 
the  California  Parmer  for  May  21.  1966. 
I  oommend  it  as  required  reading  for  any 
person  or  group  which  truly  seeks  objec- 
tivity in  considering  this  important  Issue. 
Bbing  Thxm  Ur  to  Us 

You  know.  It's  sort  o<  sickening  to  see  the 
natlcMial  press  that  California  agriculture  la 
receiving.  Some  of  our  friends  In  the  East 
have  been  sending  us  clippings,  and  Califor- 
nia agriculture  Is  getting  Just  about  as  hor- 


rible a  name  as  the  University  of  California. 
And.  brother,  that's  pretty  horrible. 

How  come  we  are  getting  such  a  kicking 
around  In  this  matter  of  wages?  We  have 
just  been  checking  the  USDA  figures  and 
we  could  not  find  any  later  than  October. 
1965.  but  at  that  time  California  was  leader 
of  the  Nation,  paying  $1.43  an  hour. 

We  can  understand  the  unions  figuring 
that  it's  going  to  be  a  lot  easier  to  collect 
$3  dues  from  a  farm  worker  In  California 
earning  $1.43  an  hour  than  it  would  be  to 
collect  dues  from  a  farm  worker  in  South 
Carolina  earning  57  cents  an  hour.  But  It 
just  shows  you  how  phony  the  unions  are 
when  they  claim  they  are  organizing  to  up- 
lift the  downtrodden  worker.  If  tills  is  their 
motive,  let  them  go  into  Pennsylvania  where 
the  average  farm  wage  is  95  cents  an  hour, 
or  Illinois  at  $1.05:  Missouri.  87  cents;  South 
Dakota,  $1  02:  West  Virginia.  75  cents;  Flor- 
ida. 81  cents;  Tennessee,  77  cents;  Mississip- 
pi. 67  cents  or  Texas  at  98  cenu. 

And  what  about  the  civil  rights  groups, 
the  church.  SNCC.  and  CORE?  They  get 
all  choked  up  and  emotional  about  Califor- 
nia while  they  should  be  trying  to  bring  the 
rest  of  the  US.  up  to  California  standards, 
not  only  In  wages  but  In  fringe  benefits  far 
exceeding  any  other  state. 

This  year  in  California  the  cold  weather 
persisted  In  both  the  north  and  south  and 
in  effect  squeezed  the  harvest  season  up. 
We  have  an  uneasy  feeling  that  this  harvest 
year  is  going  to  peak  worse  than  any  harvest 
year  in  the  past  10  years. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  farm  labor 
situation  Is  adequate  and  right  here  we  have 
to  pay  some  tribute  to  the  labor  contractors, 
the  guys  we  have  attacked  in  the  past.  They 
have  been  down  In  Texas  recruiting  all  win- 
ter long  and  they  succeeded  where  the  state 
and  federal  government  recruiting  teams 
failed.  One  reason  they  succeeded,  we  be- 
lieve. Is  that  the  Federal  Oovrenment  Is  still 
trying  to  make  an  example  of  California,  and 
while  they  have  closed  our  twrders  we  un- 
derstand the  Texas  border  Is  still  a  sieve  for 
wetbacks.  They  have  so  many  that  70  cents 
an  hour  will  buy  you  stoop  labor. 

Our  high  wages  have  attracted  out-of- 
state  l.ibor.  but  just  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
government  boys  got  on  the  phone  and  called 
each  state  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  no  state 
did    they   report  any   surplus   farm   labor. 

So  It  appears  to  us  that  the  US.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Is  again  going  to  be  faced 
with  the  decision  to  grant  a  few  braceroe  to 
California  or  be  held  responsible  for  sizable 
crop  Ic 


To  Secnre  a  Negotiated  Peace  io  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALtrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, among  the  numerous  speeches  and 
statements  I  have  made  on  Vietnam,  I 
believe  that  one  I  made  on  November  27. 
1965.  on  the  grounds  of  the  Washington 
Monument,  bears  repeating  at  this  time. 
The  speech  follows : 
To  Sixruxs  A   NeooTiATED  Peace  in  Vhtnam 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  and  all  of  you  who 
seek  peace  In  Vietnam  and  throughout  the 
world. 

Most  of  you  have  no  doubt  asked  your- 
selves the  question — as  I  have  asked  myself — 
why  am  I  here  today  participating  In  this 
rally  before  this  monument  of  our  first  Presi- 
dent?   What  hopes,  what  strategy,  what  line 
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of  reason  or  drive  of  ©motion  has  brought 
us  to  this  place  from  our  homes  and  fami- 
lies throughout  this  great  land? 

There  are  a  few  criUcs  who  have  said 
that  we  are  seeking  to  undermine  or  sub- 
vert our  country— to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  an  enemy— to  force  the  President  Into  a 
course  he  might  feel  Is  wrong. 
How  mistaken  they  are. 
We  are  gathered  here  today  In  the  high- 
est tradition  of  the  American  Constitutional 
process,  exercising  that  oldest  of  American 
democratic  rights— the  right  of  citizens  to 
peaceably  assembly  and  pet'tlon  their  gov- 
ernment. 

And  we  are  Joined  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  that  most  sought  after  goal  of  man- 
kind through  the  ages— peace  on  earth,  good 
will  toward  men. 

We  know  that  the  President  seeks  that 
goal  as  earnestly  as  any  man  We  know 
that  he  is  committed  to  unconditional  dis- 
cussions vrtth  those  we  fight.  We  know  that 
representaUves  of  our  government  are  seek- 
ing to  open  the  door  to  negotiations  m  a 
multitude  of  ways. 

Our  purpose  here  U  to  show  by  our  pres- 
ence the  strength  of  our  commitment  to  that 
goal  of  peace  through  negotiations.  Our  pur- 
pose here  Is  to  pledge  our  dedicated  efforts 
to  creating  understanding  and  support 
among  the  American  people  for  all  reason- 
able efforta  by  the  President  to  achieve  these 
negotlauons  at  the  earliest  possible  date 

The  scourge  of  war  has  been  man's  great- 
est enemy  through  all  ages.  And  In  every 
war  whether  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians 
or  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the  kings  and 
the  emperors  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  the 
czars  and  Kaisers  of  more  recent  times— 
al  sides  have  felt  that  they  struggled  for 
a  just  and  noble  cause. 

Such  Is  the  case  today.  We  fight  under  the 
banner  of  peace  and  freedom  for  Vietnam 
and  resistance  to  the  evils  of  an  expanding 
Chinese  Communist  dictatorship  Thev 
whom  we  oppose,  likewise  fight  under  the 
banner  of  peace  and  freedom  for  Vietnam 
and  resistance  to  an  expanding  US.  Imperial- 
l^K  „  ■  growing  emotionalism  that  comes 
irtth  all  wars  grips  us  and  causes  us  to  forget 
the  path  that  led  us  to  the  present  crtsU.  and 
makes  us  less  able  to  understand  that  our 
enemies  might  feel  that  their  cause  Is  also 
just  and  noble. 

Even  those  "pragmatlsts"  who  are  willing 
to  admit  to  errors  of  policy  or  tactics  by  the 
Onlted  States  In  Its  past  action  In  Vietnam 
contend  that  we  cannot  now  remedy  these 
errors  but  must  accept  our  present  level  of 
involvement  and  deal  with  the  military  sltua- 
Uon  by  the  Increased  use  of  force.  How 
tragic  this  will  sound  when  we  stand  on  the 
verge  of  total  nuclear  war. 

For  this  Administration,  and  the  American 
people,  to  accept  the  thesis  that  we  are  en- 
gaged In  a  holy  war  against  Communism 
wnich  demands  complete  victory  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender  by  our  enemies— is  to  com- 
mit ourselves  to  the  road  to  Worid  War  UI! 
The  President  has  rejected  thU  course  I 
believe  that  members  of  Congress  would  re- 
ject this  course  If  it  were  presented  to  them 
today.  And  I  hope  that  the  American  people 
in  their  wisdom  will  reject  this  course  and 
Will  support  the  President  In  the  efforts  he  U 
making  to  end  the  flghUng  in  Vietnam 

What  Is  required  for  the  success  of  the 
President's  efforts?  To  this  question  many 
aifferent  answers  have  been  given.  There  are 
some,  no  doubt,  who  feel  In  all  sincerity  that 
increased  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  is  the 
answer- that  this  will  produce  an  atutude  of 
reason  and  compromise— that  this  will  con- 
vince the  North  Vietnamese  that  we  are  eager 
for  peace  on  honorable  terms  for  both  sides 
I  do  not  agree  with  thU  answer.  I  reject 
the   continued   escalaUon   of  force  by  both 

Tk  ?  ^  J'*^"  P*^*^  ^  P*»««-  I  8W  no  evidence 
that  either  side  responds  to  added  force  with 
»ny  answer  but  more  force  on  lU  own  side 
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To  achieve  peace  In  Vietnam,  or  any  place 
in  the  world;  requires  more  than  a  calculus 
of  terror.     It  requires  reason,  objectivity,  a 
dispassionate  analysis— not  only  of  military 
tactics  but  of  the  emotions  and  motivations 
of  the  other  side.     If  we  cannot  step  aside 
from  the  slogans  and  emotions   of  conflict 
and  see  ourselves,  and  the  entire  situation 
through  the  eyes  of  all  the  other  partlclpanta. 
then   the  chances  of  a  reasoned  solution- 
one  In  which  all  sides  will  yield  up  some 
part  of  the  goals  they  seek— are  Indeed  slight 
And    the    tragedy    of    this    conflict    for    the 
people   of  Vietnam,   now  being  sacrlfled  to 
the    global    struggle    between    Communism 
and  Democracy.  Is  that  on  both  sides  they 
have  the  same  humble  goals.    They  want  only 
freedom  and  peace  and  the  opportunity  to 
provide   n    little   more   of   the   good   life   for 
their    children    than    they    have    had    for 
themselves. 

What  steps  would  reasonable  men— real- 
istically seeking  an  end  to  this  war— propose 
for  both  sides  to  take?  f    t^  ^ 

I  suggest  the  following— most  of  which  are 
supported  by  the  sponsors  of  this  March- 
First,  the  United  States  should  call  for  a 
cease  fire  throughout  Vietnam,  whenever 
the  other  side  is  ready  to  accept  it,  and  an- 
nounce that  it  is  halting  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  for  an  Indefinite  period  of 
time  as  evidence  of  its  desire  for  a  cease  fire 
Second,  the  United  States  shoould  halt  the 
intrduction  of  additional  men  and  material 
and  ask  the  other  side  to  do  the  same 

Tl^lrd.  the  United  States  should  reiterate 
Its  support  for  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam boscd  on  the  principles  of  the  Geneva 
tl^Z  °!  1954-lncludlng  the  eventual 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military  forces  a 
p.-oh|c.t;>.n  against  alUanceE,  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  Vietnam,  and  self-determi- 
nation for  the  Vietnamese  people— and 
the  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Libera- 

PnrVi  »';f*'^°.r"°''*  *^°"''*  ''o  tbe  same. 
w.mJ^^'  '*>^^n»*«l  States  should  declare  Its 
nirtiT'T  ,*°  .'legotlate  With  all  concerned 

co'mrianr'"""^    "^^    ^'^^^'^-^    P"-'-^^ 

Fifth,  the  United  States  should  declare  its 

Willingness  to  accept  as  part  of  the  settle- 

^oJih  tr/fP'"^"*''^*''*   °^  government   in 

fair  eWM  '"■  "'"'^^  *^^°"8'^  ^  f«e  and 
fair  election  supervised  by  the  United  Na- 
tions and  North  Vietnam  and  the  National 
tlon  Front  should  do  the  same.  "»"onai 

Sixth,  the  United  States  should  declare  its 
support  for  a  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to 

estabUshment  of  a  new  government  1^80"^ 

Tnd  nr^;^f°^>f*  **^"  "^•^^^  «'  ^»  «='^^ 
^^f>fv.^'  **"*  neutrality  of  North  and 
^ni^  rt^""^-  ^°^^  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front  should  do  the  same 

^y^^V^^^r^  **•**  *^««  steps  would  brine 
We  t^fJ'elhf  """^  *^  ^""^  negotiating  table^ 
Tn  nf^h.  ^"i  "5°''  ****  President  and  upon 
«nL..Kn^.  subordinates  charged  with  a  re- 
sponsibility for  the  American  cause  In  Vlet- 
^.^;  ^^t  '^^^'^e  them  upon  the  Govem- 
^nnl,  T  .v^"""'?  Vietnam  and  upon  the  iS- 
tlonal  Liberation  Front. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  proposals  are  naive 

in.  h"''^r"f."*=-**'''  product  of  fuzzy  th^k! 
irig  by  Idealistic  dreamers  not  char/ed  with 
the  hard  responsibility  of  day  to  day  del 
fi^;.  ^i*°'y  ^^  ^  y°"  t^*t  the  real- 
m^«  H  *"*"^'*"*'  P'<^»^  decision- 
makers-have  yet  to  make  a  single  correct 
decision  or  prediction  In  Vietnam  And  ^ 
toe  resources  of  men  and  material  of  this 
coimtry  are  being  poured  Into  South  Vietnam 
In  a  futUe  effort  to  cover  up  their  mistakes 

™Lt^  °"^*  "'™P'"  explanation  of  these 
mistakes.  The  enemy  we  are  flghtlng-the 
illiterate,  fanatic  little  peasants  of  Vlet^_ 
^■^n?.??  «"<=<=e«rfuJly  imbued  by  their  Com- 

«o^dl  f^""  ^^  »  '°*  *>^  '"^y'  unrealls- 
ttc  IdeallsUc  notions  which  they  are  willing 
to  die  for  (notions  like  freedom  from  whiu 
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colonialism  and  a  desire  for  democracy,  self- 
determination  and  equality) ,  and  the  govern- 
ment we  are  supporUng- the  Generals  of 
Saigon— has  failed  completely,  despite  all  of 
our  help.  In  instilling  any  of  these  fuzzy 
unreaUstlc,  Idealistic  notions  in  the  people 
they  are  supposed  to  represent 

We  have  been  told  from  the  beginning  that 
this  Is  a  South  Vietnamese  war— one  which 
must  be  won  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Now 
that  Is  forgotten. 

We  have  been  told  from  all  .^Idee  that  this 
should  not  and  T/ould  not  become  an  Ameri- 
can war— fouglit  with  American  troops 
Today,  It  Is.  ^ 

We  have  been  assured  that  American  air 
and  sea  power  would  bring  victory— that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  would  reduce  the 
now  of  their  troops  and  shatter  their  morale 
Ju£t  the  reverse  has  occurred. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  could  not  nego- 
tiate from  a  position  of  mlUtary  weakness 
Yet,  when  a  flood  of  American  forces  pro- 
duces military  strength,  we  are  advised  by 
some  that  victory,  rather  than  negotiation 
is  oiu-  goal. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  discour- 
aged and  fru-strated  by  their  failure  to  defeat 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  but  having 
ittle  to  lose  after  the  destrucUon  wrought 
in  their  country,  may  pursue  the  full  logic 
of  the  policy  of  escalation  we  have  followed 
They  may  seek,  therefore,  to  fully  Involve 
the  land  forces  of  Communist  China  and  the 
missile  forces  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  a  last  des- 
perate effort  to  cause  us  the  death  and  de- 
struction we  have  caused  them.  This  is  the 
ultimate  result  of  escalation.  What  more  do 
they  have  to  lose? 

I  have  faith  that  the  American  people  and 
the  leaders  of  this  country  will  choose  a  dif- 
ferent path,  I  have  faith  that  the  President 
Who  has  announced  his  willingness  to  sup- 
port the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Conference 
win  find  a  way  to  convince  the  other  side 
th.nt  he  means  what  he  says. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  offer  one 
more    proposal    which    I    think    would    add 
strength  to  the  President's  efforta  and  would 
receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  most  of 
the  people  of  the  world.    It  is  a  proposal  that 
would  not  merely  end  the  fighting  in  Viet- 
nam but  would  put  us  solidly  on  the  path 
^°  f.S°If  peaceful  world.    I  suggest  that  the 
united  States  propose  and  aggressively  sup- 
port  a  new  Southeast  Asia  organization  com- 
posed initially  of  all  of  Vle.tnam— North  and 
!J'?r^*  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  Burma 
and  Malaysia  and  open  to  other  Asiatic  na- 
tions who  might  later  seek  to  Join     I  sug- 
gest that  this  or^nlzatlon  be  formed  on  the 
basis  of  neutrality  In  the  cold  war,  with  each 
member   completely   free   to  select   Ite   own 
form    of    government    without    Interference 
from  its  neighbors  of  any  great  power.    I  sug- 
gest that  each  member  of  this  organization 
renounce  military  force  in  ite  relations  with 
all  ita  neighbors,  and  that  each  member,  and 
the  organization,  receive  In  return  the  pro- 
tection of  a  U.  N.  Peace  Force  and  the  guar- 
antee of  Ite  security  by  all  the  Great  Powers 
As  a  last  Step.   I  suggest  that  the  United 
States  agree  to  channel  Ita  economic  assist- 
ance  to  these   states   through   a   Southeast 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  that  It  make 
a  ten-year  pledge  of  support  which  would  be 
!r»o*^*  ^T"*^  ^  ^''"*  '^  ^^  expended  In  this 
t-f  ,  j^  *^"  '"'  **"  y^"»-     Other  nations 
would  be  urged  to  do  the  same 

The  beneflta  of  this  action  to  each  of  the 
men^ber  states,  and  to  the  United  States 
would  be  enormous.    A  tremendous  cloud  of 

J^\7°l^'^  ^  ^"****  ''•"'^  "^  part  of  the 
r>?ni„  ,f^o"fou8  military  savings  would  be 
channelled  Into  economic  development 
^vemmental  systems  and  Ideologies  could 
develop  in  free  competition  for  the  loyalty 
?i  ^P«°P]e-Providlng  us  the  opportunity 

^,5,°;^'^**  ''^  peaceful  ways  the  superi- 
ority of  Democracy.  ^ 
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I  firmly  believe  tb»t  the  United  States 
would  vastly  enhance  Its  stature  In  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world  by  a  proposal  of  this 
sort.  I  believe  It  woxild  give  great  strength 
to  the  President  In  the  difficult  Usk  be  faces 
In  bringing  about  a  negotiated  peace.  I  know 
that  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
proposal  would  bring  new  hope  to  a  fearful 
world. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  are  assembled  here 
•on  behalf  of  peace  pray'for  your  success  In 
achieving  thU  most  noble  goal  of  mankind. 


The  GOP  and  Viehiaiii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  R.  UIRD 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Mfiy  31.  1966 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roscoe 
Drummond,  the  respected  columnist,  had 
a  thought  provoking  and  highly  sig- 
nificant article  appearing  throughout 
the  country  on  yesterday.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond comments  on  a  statement  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

[Mr.  GOODELLl. 

The  Drummond  article  follows: 

"        THr  GOP-AND  Vdetnam 
( By  Roscoe  Drxxmmond ) 

'Washington.  ICay  30.  196«.— In  the  wake  of 
the  Oregon  Democratic  primary's  2-to-l  en- 
dorsement of  President  Johnson's  course  In 
Vietnam,  Republican  leaders  In  Congress  are 
taking  a  new  look  at  how  they  ought  to 
handle  the  Vietnam  Issue  In  the  cAnlng 
.  elections. 

They  are  becoming  aw»re  that  If  they  at- 
tack the  President  Indiscriminately,  they  are 
more  likely  to  hurt  themselves.  They  can't 
afford  to  throw  away  their  advantage  of  be- 
ing more  united  behind  the  defense  of  Viet- 
nam than  the  Democrats  by  heckling  the 
President  und  thus  helping  to  disunite  the 
country. 

■^  The  Republican*.^  have  two  campaign  is- 
•ues  affect<ng  Vietnam  on  which  they  can 
rightly  capitalize: 

A  go<xl  case  can  be  made  that  the  Oov- 
emment  would  tie  strengthened  for  what- 
ever tests  He  ahead  by  correcting  the  egre- 
gious Imbalance  between  the  *.wo  parties 
In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  The 
Johnson  administration  needs  an  effective 
watchdog  opposition  in  Congress  and  the 
Republicans  nee<l  more  seats  to  fill  that 
need. 

Secondly,  if  the  country  wants  Congress  to 
back  President  Johnson's  course  In  Vietnam 
and  to  give  him  the  support  he  needs  to  exert 
both  patience  and  flrmneia,  he  is-  more  likely 
to  get  it  by  increasing  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers than  by  giving  any  encouragement  to 
the  Democratic  liberal  dissidents. 

The  latest  evidence  Is  that  the  emergent 
RepubUcan  poslUon  on  Vietnam  Is  both  pru- 
dent and  constructive. 

A  good  example  U  the  speech  which  Repre- 
•entaUve  Craklcs  E.  Ooomx.  of  New  Yock. 
chairman  of  the  OOP  Committee  on  Planning 
and  Reaaarch,  Is  delivering  in  the  House.  It 
was  previewed  without  objection  by  other  top 
Republicans.  In  tone  and  substance  It  Is  In 
keeping  with  everythiag  Senator  Evxarrr 
Dnutau*  has  been  saylngl 

OoooKu.  helps  the  adftjbnlstratlon  by  de- 
Uvering  a  warning  whlcaL  undoubtedly  re- 
flects the  atutude  of  the  pJ^dent.  It  Is  that 
U  the  South  Vietnamese  thekselvea  withdraw 
from  the  conflict  or  if  civl\dlaordets  fone 


such  withdrawal,  "the  United  States  may 
have  no  alternative  but  to  withdraw." 

He  also  very  usefully  warns  Americans  that 
such  withdrawal  would  not  mean  peace  but 
would  bring  In  its  train  successful  aggression 
which  would  make  worse  war  more  likely. 

"Let  no  one  ttHnk."  he  says,  "that  with- 
drawal would  bring  an  end  to  American 
casualties.  It  would,  on  the  contrary,  whet 
the  appetite  of  our  foes  for  further  conquest. 
It  would  be.  not  the  end  of  war.  but  a  prel- 
ude to  a  larger,  bloodier,  more  costly  war." 

But  GooDEix  does  not  leave  the  Republi- 
cans simply  in  the  position  of  Just  support- 
ing the  President.  He  urgently  counsels  the 
White  House  to  quit  pretending  it  can  play 
no  poeltlve  part  In  furthering  the  conditions 
needed  for  "free  and  meaningful  elections  in 
South  Vietnam."    He  propoees  these  ste|K ; 

1.  That  a  preelettlon  agreement  be  pro- 
moted among  responsible  representatives  of 
all  major  Vietnamese  groups  to  abide  the  out- 
come of  the  balloting. 

2.  That  supervision  of  the  election  be  .un- 
dertaken by  an  International  commission  of 
disinterested  third-party  states — not  the 
United  States  nor  any  Communist  power. 

3.  That  as  part  of  the  election  there  be  a 
direct  vote  on  the  war  Itself. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thoughtful  advocacy 
which  can  put  Republicans  In  the  best  pos- 
sible position  to  go  before  the  voters  on  the 
Vietnam  Issue  this  fall. 


New  Jersey  National  Goard  Resolution 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NKW    JBKSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Air 
National  Guard  of  New  Jersey  at  its 
Eighth  Annual  Conference  in  Atkinllc 
City.  N  J. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  views  of 
this  association  which  represents  17.000 
National  Guardsmen  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  merit  the  attention  of  all  Mem- 
beTs  of  Congress. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Resohttion  #3 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pro- 
posed and  submitted  a  plan  to  re-allgn  cer- 
tain Army  and  Air  Reserve  units  with  the 
National  Guard,  and 

Wbereaa  the  existing  units  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  are  to  absorb  Army  Reserve 
Personnel  In-so-far  as  manning  spaces  per- 
mit, and 

Whereas,  Air  Porce  Reserve  Units  are  to 
be  converted  to  Air  NaUonal  Guard  uniu 
and 

Whereas,  the  continued  delay  is  adversely 
affecting  both  Reserve  Components  In  their 
planning  for  training  and  actual  operations 
and 

Whereas  the  many  Reserve  and  Guard  per- 
sonnel, both  Enlisted  and  Commission*! 
have,  these  many  months,  viewed  this  re- 
alignment with  some  apprehension,  and 
with  sincere  feeling  and  wonderment  as  to 
whether  their  units  would  be  converted, 
absorbed  and  or  be  eliminated,  to  the  point 
that  they  cannot  adequately  plan  their 
Reaerve  and  Guard  Careers,  and 

Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Department  of  the  Army 
would  be  better  served  by  the  re-a^lgament 


of  both  components  under  one  central  con- 
trol headquarters,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Guard,  over  the  past 
decades,  demonstrated  Its  ability  to  accom- 
plish Its  mission  with  the  least  control  Guid- 
ance, now 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Army  and 
Air  National  Guard  Association  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  conference  assembled  this  7th  day 
of  May  1966,  In  AUantic  City,  New  Jer- 
sey,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
•he  Army,  the  Governors  of  the  Several  Slates 
and  the  members  of  Congress  are  urged  to 
take  all  measures  necessary  to  Implement 
and  accomplish  the  re-alignment  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Reserve  units  Into  the  Na- 
tional Guard  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Further,  That  this  resolution  be  submitted 
to  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  consideration  at  the  next 
N&tlondl  Conference. 

Adopted  7  May  1966. 

Samuel  P.  Brink, 
Colonel.  NJANG.  Secretary. 


Needed:  Political  Courage 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.  HON.  DONALD  RUMSFELD 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
background  of  past  on-the-scene  obser- 
vations In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Milbum  P.  Akers. 
l^rmer  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
appraises  the  situation  today.  Mr.  Akers' 
article  from  the  May  22,  1966,  Issue  of 
the  Chicago  Sun -Times,  follows: 

Netded  :  Political  Couraoz 

The  southeast  Asian  mess  gets  messier;  the 
"dirty  little  war"  gets  dirtier  and  bigger. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether 
the  Udlted  States  should  have  gone  Into 
South  Viet  Nam  In  the  first  place  and.  being 
there,  whether  It  should  have  permitted  Itself 
to  be  drawn  Into  the  combat  aspects  of  the 
situation.  Much  -of  that  Is  wa^r  over  the 
dam,  of  course.  For,  asonce  stated  by  a  great 
American  statesman,  Grover  Cleveland,  we 
are  now  confronted  with  a  fact,  not  a  theory. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  In  South  Viet  Nam; 
that  we  are  now  engaged  In  military  combat, 
and  that  we  are  not,  as  a  consequence  of 
many  things,  particularly  the  South  Viet- 
namese^general  staff,  doing  very  well. 

Three  years  ago  last  February  this  writer 
surveyed  the  South  Viet  Nam  situation  at 
first  hand  and  subsequently  wrote  In  this 
column  that  the  South  Vietnamese  general 
staff,  politically  oriented  and  professionally 
far  short  of  the  needed  competency,  consti- 
tuted the  main  hazard  to  military  success. 
This  column  also  asserted,  at  the  time,  that 
Inherent  In  the  mlxed-up  situation  In  which 
the  United  States  was  then  engaged  was  an- 
other Dunkirk.  It  hasn't  come  to  that.  And. 
with  adequate  klr  and  sea  power  available. 
It  probably  will  not. 

But  we  have  reached  the  brink  of  a  poUU^ 
cal  Dunkirk.  For  elemente  of  tha  South 
Vietnamese  army  are  now  engaged  in  shoot- 
ing each  other  ifistead  of  shooting  Viet  Cong 
and  their  North  Vietnamese  allies.  Tha  re- 
sponslblUty  for  this  .ominous  situation  Ii 
directly  traceable  to  the  political  intrigues 
and  political  decisions  of  the  cabal  of  South 
Vietnamese  generals  who  have,  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem, 
.controlled  the  Saigon  government. 

Compounding  their  errors  is  the  poUUosl 
acUvlty  Of  Buddhist  monks  and,  at  the  othar 
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extreme,  the  widespread  political  apathy  oX 
the  Vietnamese  peasants  who.  having  been 
subjected  to  20  years  of  war,  want  every  one- 
Saigon  troops.  Viet  Cong,  North  Vietnamese 
ti'oope  and  Americans — to  go  away  and  leave 
them  alone  with  their  families,  rice  paddlea 
and  water  buffalo. 

The  war  In  South  Viet  Nam  Is  either  a 
confrontation  with  communism,  as  Wash- 
ington states,  or  It  isn't.  If  it  Is,  the  John- 
son administration  should  employ  the  neces- 
sary force  to  win  the  conflict  or,  at  the  least, 
the  force  necessary  to  bring  about  negotia- 
tions. That  hasn't  been  done  and  there  are 
to  date  few  Indications  that  it  will  be  done 
for  fear  of  bringing  Red  China  and  possibly 
Soviet  Russia  Into  the  conflict.  If  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  such  fears,  then  the 
United  iStates  should  reconsider  Its  basic 
poUcy  of  containment.  For  containment 
cannot  always  be  accomplished  without  risk 
of  war,  which  may  escalate  into  atomic 
conflict. 

If  the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  not  a  con- 
frontation between  the  West  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc — and  some  doubt  that  it  Is we 

should  get  out  of  Viet  Nam  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  let  that  truncated  and  unhappy 
naUon — Viet  Nam,  both  north  and  south- 
settle  Its  plight  In  the  manner  In  which 
Southeast  Asia  has  historically  settled  such 
problems  or.  If  not  that,  turn  the  entire 
problem  over  to  the  United  Nations,  which 
while  largely  impotent.  Is  where  the  problem 
should  have  been  placed  In  the  first  Instance. 
It  will  require  a  kind  of  political  courage 
and  statesmanship  Infrequently  found  In 
Washington  to  make  one  or  the  other  of  the 
basic  decisions  needed:  a  decision  to  employ 
whatever  force^  may  be  needed  to  win  the 
Vietnamese  conflict  or  a  decision  to  get  out. 
The  present  strategy  of  half-way  measures 
doesn't  meet  the  requirements. 


The  Fable  of  the  Great  Big  Ball 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
chief  satirist.  Arthur  Hoppe.  prepared  a 
fable  evidently  using  as  a  base  President 
Johnson's  Chicago  speech  because  he  re- 
fers to  Nervous  Nellie.  The  column, 
published  In  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle, Friday.  May  20.  follows: 

The  Fable  or  the  Great  Bio  Bitll 
(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  Great  Big 
Bull  who  led  his  herd  Into  a  quagmire  It 
could  happen  to  anybody.  But  In  his  mighty 
struggles  uf  get  them  out  he  managed  only 
to  sink  them  all  In  deeper. 

Naturally,  a  few  members  of  the  herd- 
mostly  rebellious  young  calves — questioned 
the  Great  Big  Bull's  Judgment.  Some 
thought  they  ought  to  go  back  the  way 
they'd  come  and  some  were  for  charging  otf 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  or  whichever. 

At  first,  the  Great  Big  Bull  smiled  toler- 
antly at  this  small  minority,  "it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  democratic  way  I  run  this  herd,"  ha 
said,  "that  I  allow  these  well-intentioned  but 
misguided  critics  to  speak  out  at  a  time  like 
this.     Now  let  us  struggle  on." 

So  the  herd  struggled  on.  floundering  and 
thrashing  about.  And  pretty  soon  they  wwe 
all  In  up  to  their  knees. 

"Maybe  we  ought  to  stop  for  a  minute  to 
get  our  bearlnp."  a  bespectacled  bull  named 
Nellbrlght   sufgested    somewhat   hesitantly. 


For  all  members  of  the  heid  were  under- 
standably afraid  of  the  Great  Big  Bull. 

"You  have  the  Inalienable  right  In  this 
herd  to  suggest  anything  you  want,"  said 
the  Great  Big  BuU  teetUy.  "Even  though 
you  are  obviously  blind  to  experience,  deaf 
to  hope  and  are  perhaps  giving  aid  and 
oomfort  to  the  quagmire.  Now  let  us  strug- 
gle onl" 

So  the  herd  struggled  on,  floundering  and 
thrashing  about.  And  pretty  soon  they  were 
all  In  up  to  their  belUee. 

"I  know  we  are  the  mightiest  and  most 
powerful  herd  in  the  world,"  said  the  be- 
spectacled bull  named  Nellbrlght  with  a 
worried  frown.  "But  it  seems  to  me  our 
struggles  are  merely  getting  us  In  deeper." 
This  made  the  herd  a  little  uneasy.  "No- 
body," snorted  the  Great  Big  Bull,  "wants 
to  get  out  of  this  quagmire  more  than  I. 
Now  let  us  struggle  on!" 

So  the  herd  struggled  on,  floundering  and 
thrashing  about.  And  pretty  soon  they  were 
all  in  up  to  here. 

"We  must  tie  a  rope  around  our  necks  and 
all  pull  together."  ordered  the  Great  Big 
Bull,  "Straight  ahead,  now  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  ." 
"But  If  we  go  that  way."  protested  the 
bespectacled  bull  named  Nellbright,  "we'll 
all  go  right  over  the  .  .  .  ." 

"Listen,  you  Nervous  NelUe,"  bellowed  the 
Great  Big  Bull,  friostrated  beyond  endurance, 
"you're  trying  to  pull  us  apart  to  promote 
yourself.  Anybody  who  turns  on  his  own 
leader,  his  own  herd.  Is  a  Nervous  Nellie. 
Now.  to  preserve  our  democratic  way  of  life, 
everybody  shut  up.  pull  together  and  follow 
me." 

And  It  worked!  The  herd,  not  wishing  to 
be  thought  Nervous  Nellies  by  the  Great  Big 
Bull,  shut  up.  pulled  together  and  blindly 
followed  their  leader — out  of  the  quagmire, 
up  a  smaU  rise,  and  right  over  an  8000-foot 
cliff. 

Moral:  Silencing  criticism  In  a  democracy 
requires  a  lot  of  bull. 


Pablic  RelaHons  Organizations  Raise 
Professional  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  former  news  reporter  both  for  dally 
newspapers  and  for  radio  and  televisicwi. 
I  am  interested  in  a  relatively  new  de- 
velopment in  an  allied  field  which  la 
closely  Involved  in  serving  the  news 
media.  That  Is  the  effort  of  the  Pub- 
lic Relations  Society  of  America  to  raise 
professional  standards  thitxigh  an  ac- 
creditation program.  It  is  one  that 
should  be  noted  and  encouraged. 

In  an  article  in  Washington  Associa- 
tion News,  published  by  Colortone  Press, 
Thomas  W.  MUes.  a  pubUc  relaUona 
counselor,  recounts  his  reactions  in  run- 
ning the  accreditation  obstacle  course 
In  written  and  oral  examinations.  He 
writes  even  though  he  has  not  yet  heard 

the  outcome.    His  story  is  entertaining 

and  of  interest  to  news  media  and  oth- 
ers who  have  occasion  to  employ  those 
skilled  in  public  relations  techniques. 
What  Is  PRSA  Aoc.? 
(By  Thomas  W.  Miles) 
A  new  symbd  of  q>eclal  quallflcatlon  Is 
n»»klng  Its  appearance  with  Increasing  fre- 
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quency  these  days  after  the  names  ot  publlo 
relations  people  In  assocUtlon  work.  It  U 
PRSA  Ace.  which  U  the  abbreviation  for 
Public  Relationi  Society  of  America  Aocred- 
ited. 

The  designation  PRSA  Ace.  In  public  rela- 
tions Is  analogous  to  CAB  In  trade  and  pro- 
fessional  association  work.  CAE  stands  for 
Chartered  Association  Executives,  a  program 
of  the  American  Society  of  Association  Exec- 
utives. BUI  Dalton  wrote  about  It  in  a 
recant  Issue  of  Washington  Association  News. 
The  Accreditation  Program  U  a  bootstrap 
operation.  Through  it  PHaA  Is  trying  to 
raise  professional  standards  and  Improve  the 
practice  of  public  relations.  The  Induce- 
ment is  the  award  of  special  recognition  to 
those  members,  otherwise  qualified  who 
have  demonstrated  familiarity  with  the  body 
of  written  knowledge  developed  In  the  field 
In  the  Society's  official  literature  these  per- 
sons are  Identified  as  those  "who,  by  passing 
suitable  written  and  oral  examinations  have 
demonstrated  a  high  level  of  professional 
competence  and  fitness." 

This  Is  strictly  a  voluntary  program. 
Members  participate,  or  not.  as  they  see  the 
value.  No  adverse  Implication  can  be  drawn 
from  a  member's  decision  not  to  seek  Ao- 
o-edltatlon.  Not  to  be  accredited  means 
simply  that— and  no  more.  After  aU.  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  Is  In  Itself  a  mark  of 
professional  fitness. 

MeanwhUe  PRSA  members  are  responding 
to  the  program  in  greater  numbers  than  an- 
tlcl^ted.  The  public  Is  also  Interested 
judging  by  the  notice  that  the  program  has 
attracted  In  publications.  The  program  v^as 
a  year  old  only  in  February,  and  yet  almost  a 
third  of  PRSA's  3.200  eUglble  members  have 
applied. 

In  the  Washington  Chapter  36  members 
have  been  accredited.  This  Is  the  flimre 
officially  reported  to  the  Chapter  President. 
Martin  C.  Powers,  as  o*  April  2a.  The  roU 
Is  published  in  this  Issue.  Of  these  a  dozen 
are  In  the  Business  and  Professional  Asso- 
ciation Section  of  PRSA  aiyl  another  doeen 
or  more  are  in  association  work. 

Until  recenUy  there  were  two  routes  to 
Accreditation:  direct  appointment  or  exam- 
ination. 

The  former  was  conferred  by  the  PRSa 
Board  of  Directors  on  applicants  of  recog- 
nized background,  experience,  and  standi^ 
On  purpose  the  qualifications  were  made 
arbitrary  and  stiff.  For  Instance  at  least 
18  years  ot  public  relations  experience  was 
required. 

Another  requirement  was  indentured 
service.  For  direct  Accreditation  under  the 
grandfather  clause."  as  this  provision  was 
imown,  a  member  had  to  agree  to  serve  for 
three  years  as  an  oral  examiner.  This  was 
PRSA's  way  of  organizing  the  cadre  needed 
to  get  the  program  going.  But  after  Feb- 
ruary 11  PRSA  ceased  taking  applications 
for  direct  appointment. 

The  remaining  route,  examination,  has  aU 
ittie  compensations  of  personal  discipline 
To  go  back  to  the  books  after  years  of  prac-" 
tlcal  experience  In  the  field  has  practical 
value— It  can  be  applied.  It  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  general  familiarity  and  pre- 
cise knowledge.  ^ 

The  reading,  study  and  review  that  Is 
involved  In  preparation  for  an  examination 
Is  something  that  many  PR  executives  hope 
to  get  around  to  but  rarely  do.  Accredita- 
tion adds  the  needed  Incentive.  At  thU 
point  the  value  of  Accreditation  is  largely 
personal,  however,  because  broad  acceptance 
as  a  goal  Is  yet  to  be  achieved. 

The  examination  process,  both  written  and 
oral,  is  more  formidable  In  anticipation  than 
In  fact.  The  written  exam  Is  a  concentrated 
six-hour  workout  on  a  typewriter  In  a  room 
alone,  or  at  most  with  one  or  two  others  in 
a  place  designated  by  the  Accreditation  Board 
that  Is  reasonably  convenient  for  the  candi- 
dates. It  Is  monltcwed  by  Accredited  cadre 
membere  from  the  local  chapter.    But  the 
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examination  ItteU  U  prepared  and  answers 
are  graded  by  The  Paycbologlc&l  Corporation 
of  New  York,  profeaelonal  examiners.  The 
ezaminatton  U  an  otherwUe  peaceful  day. 
There  are  no  phonee.  no  Interruptions — 
nothing  to  do  but  bang  the  keys  of  the 
portable  you  are  advtaed  to  haul  along. 

The  first  hour  (Fart  I)  U  the  testy  one. 
The  queetlona  which  cover  the  PR  waterfront 
are  short,  and  your  answers  can  be  shorter. 
None  of  the  questions  Is  tricky.  This  is  the 
ptirt  where  your  studying  comee  In  handy. 
The  next  two  hours  (Part  U)  are  all  In  a 
PR  day,  except  that  In  choosing  your  answers 
you  are  able  to  pick  your  Job  for  the  morning, 
raUter  than  take  It  as  It  cocnes  In  the  work- 
day world. 

After  lunch — oomea  THE  problei^,  (Part 
m).  This  Is  a  three-hour  assignment  that 
you  select  from  the  many  offered.  A  hypo- 
thetical situation,  and  an  occasional  one  not 
•o  hypothetical,  is  presented.  It  Involves  a 
practical  PR  problem.  That  problem  la  yours 
to  solve  In  an  afternoon — and  you  sip  your 
coffee  at  your  typewriter  rather  than  take 
the  time  for  a  regular  coffee- break. 

It  would  be  well  to  remember  In  answering 
your  problem  that  you  may  have  to  defend 
your  solution  later  In  your  oral  exam.  The 
oral  Is  a  two-and-a-half  hour  Interrogation 
by  a  panel  ot  three  oT  your  peers.  Sometimes 
It  becomee  a  shoptalk  session  that  enables 
the  panel  members  to  become  better 
Acquainted  with  you.  ^' 

Nonetheless  It  ia  an  examination,  and  some 
of  the  questions  are  "structiired."  That  Is  a 
requirement  cA  the  Accreditation  Board. 
Certain  questions  must  be  asked,  and  certain 
areas  explored  with  aU.  candidates. 

There  should  be  no  surprises  in  any  part 
of  the  examination  process  for  anyone  with 
the  required  two  years  of  experience  and  a 
reasonable  amount  of  studying.  All  of  the 
areas  to  be  covered  are  staked  out  In  two 
PRSA  documents  which  are  available  on  re- 
quest. One  provides  background  and  an- 
swers the  questions  most  asked  about  Ac- 
creditation, and  the  other  offers  a  stiidy  out- 
line with  suggestions  for  collateral  reading. 

Take  comfort  from  a  veteran — there's 
nothing  to  It  but  moonlight  labor  and  mid- 
night oU, 


HospihJ  Ship  ''Hope^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or  CAurokNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesdavt  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Richard  C.  Thompson  of  our  district  In 
California  recently  returned  from  6 
months  service  on  the  hospital  ship  Hope 
and  has  written  to  me  about  his  experi- 
ences and  recommendations  in  regard  to 
Indonesia  and  the  need  for  our  sut>port 
to  the  new  administration  In  that  coun- 
try. A  copy  of  his  letter,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  interesting  to  all  Congressmen, 
f<dlows: 

Saw  Matbo.  Caut., 

May  29.  1969. 

Dkak  Congressman,  YoTTwom:  After  spend- 
ing three  months  In  Indonesia  on  the  HOPS 
It  la  really  exhilarating  and  astonishing  to 
read  accounts  In  the  paper  about  people  In 
powerful  posU  In  that  government  who  were 
the  very  ones  who  befriended  us  on  the 
HOPE — the  people  who  were  so  cordial,  warm 
and  friendly  toward  us. 

And  now  the  steps  have  been  taken  to  end 
the  oonfronUtloo  with  UaJaysla.  What  role 
bas  our  government  played  in  this?     XX  a 


significant  role,  then  D.  Rtisk  and  his  team 
deserve  the  highest  commendation  and  our 
press  should  be  alerted  to  extend  the  recog- 
nition due  and  the  congratulations  to  the 
new  leaders  of  that  country. 

Congressman  YouNcni,  the  significance  of 
Vietnam  pales  before  the  turn  of  events  In 
Indonesia — If  what  we  read  about  now  hap- 
pening m  Indonesia  can  be  really  developed 
and  secured. 

They  need  our  support  and  help — good 
Tight  kind  ot  business  know-how  to  help  the 
leaders  make  good  some  of  their  promises  of 
a  better  life  for  the  people. 

President  Johnson's  propoeal  for  a  grand 
development  of  the  Indochina  area  is  one 
thing — great  for  propaganda  now.  But,  if  he 
really  means  anything  of  the  kind— Just 
think  what  could  be  done  with  the  right  kind 
of  government  In  Indonesia  where  there  are 
over  100,000.000  people— a  grand  plan  In  con- 
Junction  with  Japan  could  open  fantastic 
markets  In  the  future. 

Please  make  these  sentiments  known  to  the 
people  who  could  really  develop  plans  for 
that  area.  Surely  Australian  consultation 
and  New  Zealand  could  work  with  us  to 
evolVe  an  overall  strategy.  We  must  not  pro- 
crastinate or  delay. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  C.  Thompson. 


The  Weidenbruch  Report 

EXTENSION  OP.  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  RACE 

Or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  RACE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
of  the  delegate  for  Dairy  and  Pood  In- 
dustries Supply  Association  to  the  D.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  annual  meeting 
of  May  1  through  May  4. 

That  delegate,  Mr.  Peter  Weidenbruch, 
president  of  the  Damrow  Bros.  Co.  in  my 
home  district,  outlined  the  events  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  meeting  in  a  con- 
cise and  well  rounded  rep<frt.  which  I 
believe  would  be  of  Interest  to  every 
Member  of  this  distinguished  body. 

This  report  gives  an  excellent  Insight 
into  the  views  of  the  business  world  of 
this  country  and  expresses  some  of  the 
hopes  and  desires  of  our  Nation's  busi- 
ness community  for  future  development. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  text  of  this 
message  in  the, Record: 
Th«  WEiDENBRUcn  REPORT — 196fl:  Report  on 

thk  fttty-rourth  annual  meeting  of  the 

Chamber    of    Commerck    of   thb    Untted 

States  Mat  1,  3,  3, 4.  1966 

One  of  the  many  services  rendered  by 
Dairy  and  Food  Industries  Supply  Associa- 
tion to  Its  members.  Is  a  report  covering 
the  highlights  of  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the 
U.3.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Prom  the  comments  received  Ia  prior  years 
I  know  that  many  members  look  forward  to 
reading  about  the  principal  subjects  that 
were  discussed  dxirlng  the  annual  meeting. 

The  selected  subject  covered  during  the 
First  General  Session  was  timely  and  touched 
upon  some  of  the  real  problems  and  dUBctil- 
ties  with  which  our  members  are  faced  today. 
It  was  titled  "How  Business  Leadership  Can 
Bring  About  Desired  Changes." 

It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  dtlaens  Including  the  Presi- 
dent, his  economic  advisers  and  men  and 


women  in  the  administration  are  convinced 
that  a  change  In  our  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional policies  Is  not  only  desirable,  but 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Connor,  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  referring  to  the  signs  of  the 
times  stated  that,  "Never  have  these  signs 
needed  more,  careful  scrutiny — and  more 
prudent  Interpretation — than  they  do  to- 
day." Reference  was  made  to  the  overheated 
economy,  Inflationary  conditions,  certain 
types  of  controls  and  a  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  Connor  made  a  most  Important  state- 
ment when  he  referred  to  the  working  to- 
gether between  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment. He  also  said  that,  "Labor,  for  Its 
partt  must  of  course  keep  Its  wage  demands 
within  reasonable  limit,  so  that  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  will  share  the  fruits  of  the 
gains  In  productivity." 

Let  us  hope  that  President  Johnson  will 
have  the  oppiortunlty  to  read  about  the 
speech  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  that  he  will  give  careful  consideration 
also  to  some  of  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations made  by  other  speakers  during 
the  annual  meeting. 

It  would  Indeed  be  a  serious  oversight  on 
my  part  If  I  would  not  quote  from  the  ex- 
cellent speech  A  the  able  Executive  Vice 
President  of  thi^Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  Stl^s,  Mr.  Arch  N.  Booth,  who 
Is  well  known  to  most  of  us.'  Referring  spe- 
cifically to  the  growth  of.  our  cities  and  com- 
menting on  the  effect  some  of  the  vital 
changes  that  have  taken  place  In  the  past 
and  win  continue  to  affect  all  of  us  In  the 
future,  th^peaker  stated : 

"Virtually  all  cities  will  grow— but  the 
rate  will  be  the  decisive  factor.  Bostrin, 
Pittsburgh  nad  Cleveland  will  all  grow.  lor 
example — but  at  a  relatively  slow  rate,  com- 
pared to  otehr  metropolitan  centers.  Fast 
growth-rate,  or  slow,  the  central  fact  Is: 
"Cities  win  be  the  focus  of  change. 
"This  coun^  can  plan  for  the  Impact, 
before  It  strikes;  and  only  the  businessmen 
of  a  community  truly  possess  both  the  poten* 
tlal  to  plan  for  the  Impact  of  change — and 
something  more  Important:  you  have  the 
leverage  to  Influence  change  Itself.  You  can 
manage  and  create  the  change  you  want. 
You  have  the  leverage — the  means  of  exert- 
ing effective  power  to  control  the  Impact  df 
change. 

'"The  nation's  population  will  do  more  than 
merely  Increase — by  1968,  or  1980  or  2000. 
It  win  change  drastically  In  Ite  make-up  and 
Its  characteristics : 

"There  will  be  a  wrenching  change  In  the 
age  level  of  the  American  people. 

'The  young  will  take  over. 

"By  1970— four  fleeting  years  from  now— 
Americans  will  be  the  youngest  people  In 
the  world.  In  1963,  our  average  age  was 
about  33.  Two  years  from  now.  by  1968,  It 
will  have  dropped  to  25  or  younger. 

"These  young  people  will  have  more  than 
youthful  spirit.  They  wni  be  the  best- 
educated  group  In  our  population.  They 
will  be  equipped  to  make  economic  and  polit- 
ical and  legislative  decisions — and  to  take 
action. 

"And  they  wUl  be  eager  to  do  so! 

"People  are  affected  by  change — and  their 
needs  and  hopes  and  aspirations  are  what 
create  change. 

"And  that  leads  us  to  a  crucial  question: 

"  'Who  Is  responsible — so  far  as  Impact  In 
the  past  can  be  measured — who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greatest  measure  of  change 
which  has  touched  the  life  of  the  average 
American  In,  say,  the  last  26  years?" 

"Is  the  answer  'Oovernment,'  as  some  say? 

"Or  Is  It  'Labor,'  as  some  say? 

"Or  is  It.  as  others  say,  the  jxjwerful  com- 
bination of  government  and  labor? 

"WeU,  where  has  the  real  Innovation,  in- 
ventiveness, the  productivity  of  change  come 
from  In  this  country — In  the  past,  and  the 
present? 
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have     come     from     the 


"These     things 
busittessman. 

"The  businessman  has  wrought  man 
change,  and  more  significant  change,  over 
the  past  25  years— or  60.  or  100— than  any 
other  single  agent  In  this  country. 

"And  so,  today— and  tomorrow— his  chal- 
lenge U  even  greater— to  bring  about  creative 
change.  The  businessman  cannot,  and  must 
not,  step  away  from  this  challenge— abdicate 
his  responsibility.    He  cannot  afford  to  I 

"The  American  businessman— In  his  quest 
for  a  reasonable  profit,  a  reward  for  hU 
enterprise,  ingenuity  and  Inventiveness— has 
been  responsible  for  sweeping  and  stirring 
changes  in  American  life  to  a  far  greater, 
and  more  significant  degree  than  govern- 
ment, or  labor,  or  both." 

It  was  pointed  out  by  another  speaker  that 
sometimes  Individual  businessmen  have  con- 
strucUve  suggestions  in  respect  to  desirable 
changes.  However,  collectively  they  may  be 
too  occupied  with  trying  to  surpass  one 
another  in  their  condemnation  of  the  federal 
government  that  the  wealth  of  experience 
they  could  bring  to  bear  on  solving  the  na- 
tion's economic  problems  may  be  lost. 

This  was  mentioned  because  of  some  prob- 
lems we  as  businessmen  must  face  and  over- 
come if  we  are  to  exercise  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship that  win  have  any  real  Unpact  on  the 
changes  our  society  is  undergoing. 

This  speaker  suggested  that  we  preach 
about  government  spending  what  we  prac- 
tice In  our  own  businesses— that  we  apply 
the  problem  solver's  analytical  tools  to  econ- 
omy in  government.  If  we  win  do  this 
then  we  win  be  able  to  demonstrate  "HoW 
Business  Leadership  Can  Bring  About  Desired 
Changes." 

Considerable  attention  waa  given  to  the 
Bubject  of  Infiatlon  which  is  one  of  the  most 
swlous  problems  facing  our  country  today 
The  5%  Increase  In  cost  of  living  during  the 
past  3  months,  which  it  is  beUeved  by  iome 
men  In  Washington  is  due  to  the  fiscal 
policies  of  the  administration,  is  verv  closelv 
related  to  the  inflationary  trend. 

We  as  businessmen  were  cautioned  by  ren- 
resentatlvee  of  the  administration  to  exer- 
cise responsible  moderation  In  our  prlclne 
policies.  All  of  us  Who  are  engaged  in  the 
Dairy  and  Pood  Processing  Industries  cer- 
tainly have  followed  that  suggestion  100% 
It  was  also  Uidlcated  that  we  should  resist 
pressures  for  excessive  wage  increases  Per- 
haps we  have  not  been  too  successful  in  that 
respect  because  some  buslnesmen  feel  that 
the  federal  government  has  not  extended  all 
advice^       ne«ded   for    them   to   follow   that 

It  was  stated  that  the  businessmen  recoe- 
nlze  the  presence  of  inflation  today,  and 
they  know  Ite  consequences.  They  are 
therefore,  more  than  willing  to  Join  with 
government  in  trying  to  limit  inflationary 
pressures.  It  U  to  their  interest  to  do  m 
and  It  is  to  their  country's  Interest  also' 
wnHnl'tU  ^r*^"^  Government  must  be 
^^if  ^  .^  exercise  self -discipline  In  ite  own 
right  which  at  this  time  calls  for  a  cutback 
in  domestic  spending. 

Perhaps  It  Is  impossible  to  fight  a  coetlv 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  still  conduct^  ! 
ncsa  as  usual  at  home.  Our  present  shaky 
economy  could  end  up  in  a  crlUcal  situation 

Again,  as  during  previous  meetings,  busl- 

ac™!''*'?^  "^^'^  *°  participate  In  political 
activities.     It  seems  that  we  have  not  done 

lu^J^^u'V*""' '^'^'-  "waspolS 
out  that  an  of  us  consider  ourselves  as  good 

of  wh^;  ^"  *^  to  ''"^P  "P  with  the  lew« 
vL^^^*°^°""'*=°'^"°Jty  affairs.  We 
Ih^i'^  "  f°°*'»»'»te  to  the  Party  of  o^ 
?ano?  °^  ^  ^  «^dldate  Who  stakes  our 
S  tJn  .r*;?""'  ^  "^^^'"^  *  P«""<=«'  dinner 
about  the  income  tax  and  waste  In  govern- 
ment and  the  way  the  power  of  gove?^t 
^tf^tf^  «"clsed.  Some  might  address  a 
letter  to  a  Congressman  or  Senator. 
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But  this  Is  not  enough— how  many  are 
wunng  to  get  into  the  poUtlcal  process 
Itself — the  real  arena  of  decision? 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  the  com- 
plalnte    that    pontics    Is    "dirty    business - 
beyond  the  pale  or  respectabUlty,"  or  "bad 
for  my  business"? 

What  business  could  be  more  Important 
than  our  country's?  Right  now  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mlUlon  young  men  In  Viet  Nam 
had  Important  business  of  theU-  own.  but 
they  had  to  put  It  aside  to  go  about  tHeir 
country's  business. 

It  Is  through  the  political  process  that  we 
achieve  good  government— or  bad  govern- 
ment The  great  danger  to  our  system,  to 
the  right  to  be  let  alone.  Is  the  apathy  of 
citizens  who  neglect  our  purposes.    For  as 

Jt  ^^^^  '*"  warned  In  his  famous  essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  Man : 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government, 
but  If  from  intolerance,  or  carelessness,  or 
cowardice  or  want  of  public  spirit,  they  are 
unequal  to  the  exertions  for  preserving  It 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty;  and 
though  It  may  have  been  for  their  good  to 
have  had  It  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are 
unlikely  long  to  enjoy  It." 

To  my  knowledge,  there  was  no  discussion 
or  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Federal  Un- 
emploj-ment  Insurance  Laws,  speclflcaUy  HJi 
BUI  8282,  which  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  This 
of  course  was  a  disappointment  because  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  add  tremendous 
new  costs  to  our  American  Industry  in  the 
employment  of  labor. 

Another  subject  "The  Businessman's  Role 
in  the  Balance  of  Paymente"  received  consid- 
erable attenUon.  This  may  not  dlrecUv 
affect  the  Dairy  and  Food  Processing  Indus- 
tries, however,  we  do  have  a  problem.  Any- 
time a  great  nation  like  this  runs  a  deficit  In 
balance  of  payments  transacUons  which  has 
totaled  over  eight  (8)  billion  dollars  in  the 
la^t  five  years-the  nation  has  a  problem. 
And,  of  course,  when  the  nation  has  a  prob- 
lem, we,  the  citizens,  have  one 
,  Ji"/®  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  this  sub- 
ject in  great  detaU  here  because  of  the  limited 
space  available.    At  the  same  time  I  would 

H^nrt°T?"^**  ,"'°'^  *  ^^^  "y  ^«  Honorable 
Henry  H.  Fowler.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

?„"  »f^*^  ^^  ^'  ^^^^  **  ">e  annual  meet- 
ing Mr.  Fowler  said.  "It  Is  our  task  to 
achieve  that  obJecUve  without  sacrificing  the 
«aernai  military,  diplomatic,  and  political 
position  of  the  United  States  In  a  world  that 
depends  upon  the  United  States  In  large 
measure  for  security,  peace  and  freedom." 

"We  need  to  reason  together  because  your 
Government,  Instead  of  seeking  to  aclUeve 
this  national  goal  by  Unposing  laws  and  reeu- 
latlpns  upon  you,  and  upon  our  economy  of 
free  enterprise,  has  established,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  outstanding  businessmen  and  bank- 
ers, a  program  of  voluntary  cooperaUon  link- 
ing   the    American    business    and    financial 
community  and  the  American  Government 
m  a  partnership  of  economic  responsibility." 
The  Secretary  made  it  clear  that  the  re- 
quests that  corporaUons  maintain  the  out- 
flow from  direct  Investment  at  an  amount 
which  our  balance  of  paymente  can  safety 
absorb  are  temporary  measures  and  are  not 
designed  to  be  of  protracted  duration     He 
further  stated  that  the  administration  fully 
recognizes  the  fact  that  direct  Investments 
abroad  ulUmately  return  handsome  dividends 
to  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  repatri- 
ated earnings,  ici'uu^l 

*,!^^.^  subject  which  I  wni  discuss  was 
titled  The  Businessman's  Role  In  Reducing 
Poverty^  The  speaker.  Walter  E.  Hoadley 
Senior  Vice  President  and  Chief  Economist 
of  the  Bank  of  America  Ui  San  Franclsoo 
California,  said  that  it  should  be  noted  that 
at  a  time  when  business  executives  are  belne 
pressured  to  devote  more  and  more  of  their 
time  to  social-welfare  projecte  verv  recent 
•urveys  of  this  year's  aver^couge  1^! 
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tiates  reveal  a  firm  conviction  that  buslnes* 
neither  has  made  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  the  underprlvUeged  nor 
has  any  real  deep  concern  about  such  mat- 
ters. Once  agaai,  it  can  be  seen  that  busi- 
ness Is  not  communicating  effectively  with 
young  people,  among  others. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  however  that  the 
American  people  should  understand  that  the 
primary  responsibility  of  each  business  execu- 
tive necessarily  must  be  to  keep  his  own  busi- 
ness and.  hence,  the  economy  as  healthy  as 
possible. 

This  concludes  my  report  on  this  year's 
meeting,  it  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
contribute  my  help  to  the  best  Intereste  of 
our  Association  and  sincerely  trust  that  my 
observations,  conclusions  and  commente  will 
be  helpful  to  our  members. 

Re8i)ectfuUy  subnutted, 

Pri'EH  P.  Weidenbruch, 
President.  Damrow  Bros.  Co. 


Deep  Sabmergeace  Systems  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 


OF  calxfornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  week  we  wlU  be  considering  the 
tisc&l  1967  Defense  procurement  authori- 
zation. During  recent  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  hearings,  we  added 
W.6  million  to  this  proposed  budget  and 
deep  submergence  research. 

The  enclosed  article  further  Illustrates 
the  value  and  need  of  continuing  full- 
scale  deep  submergence  programs  and  I 
ask  my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  to 
carefully  review  the  following  article 
which  appears  In  the  May  1966  Navy 
magazine : 

Deef  Submergence  Systems  Project— It's  a 
Major  Focai,  Point  of  the  Navys  Effort 
To  Develop  an  Operational  Deep  Ocean 
Capability 

(By  Dr.  John  P.  Craven) 

The  Twentieth  Century  has  witnessed  an 

enormous  Increase  in  mankind's  abUlty  to 

cope  with  his  environment  and  to  effectively 

and  efBcienUy  utilize  ite  resources.    The  rela- 

^'^"^'"Hk**'  ^*^™  ^^l^^y-  resulting 
both  from  the  capital-creating  Industi-ial 
Revolution  of  the  NineteenthSentury  and 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  sea  power  through 
emphasis  on  oceon-bome  commerce  and 
maJntenance  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  per- 
mitted the  pursuit  of  scientific  endeavor  and 
the  ti'anslation  of  resultant  scientific 
achievement  Into  engineering  application 

Man  has  been  able  over  the  last  hall  cen- 
tury to  both  enrich  his  store  of  knowledge 
of  the  physical  universe  and  to  apply  the 
fruition  Of  this  knowledge  Into  a  cr^Uve 
enhancement  of  his  world  »-«««" ve 

A  substantial  number  of  the  malor  tech 
noioglcal  achlevemente  of  this  century  have 
Shared   three  elemental  stages  in  S^! 
vancement    from    the    realm    of    scientific 

'i^r^ur  ^**"^^  empiricism,  to  enS^! 
Ing  reality.    These  stages  are- 

forlll,  th"^^"^^  national  exigency  which 
forced  the  development  of  sete  of  ^plrlcal 
data  in  areas  for  which  the  society  h^ 
allowed  only  scientific  speculation^  Va^,  tSs 
•^entlal  ti'anslatlon  oftiiis  dat^.*Llto  a 
practical  and  functional  operational  proto- 

«^,^L^^  ^V  '""i*^!  absorption  of  thi 
resultant  te«ainologlcal  base  Into  the  com- 
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merclAl  and  tndiutrlal  economy  of  the  gpon- 
•orlng  nation,  with  subsequent  dlasemJoa- 
tloa  a«  well  aa  duplication  throughout  tha 
reminder  of  th«  Induatrlal  natlona  of  tha 
world. 

OUB  3ICNAI.  BVXNT  -v^^ 

The  first  sta^e  of  thla  generalized  deveTop- 
ment  proceos  la  usually  a  single  signal  event 
or  an  Immediate  threat  to  nTtlooal  security. 
The  point  of  B«paratlon  between  the  second 
and  third  stages  may  be  more  or  lees  defined 
depending  on  such  factors  as  security  re- 
quirements, nature  of  unique  governmental 
and  or  Industrial  capabilities  and  economic 
potential  of  the  developing  technology. 

Additionally,  the  characteristically  singu- 
lar apeclflc  development  objective  of  the  mil- 
itary/government phase  must  be  advanced 
to  the  point  where  private  enterprise  can 
sticcessfully  extrapolate  the  technology  to 
oonamerclally  profitable  ventures.  Pour  con- 
temporary examples  of  this  characteristics 
development  process  are:  (1)  nuclear  energy: 
(3)  mlasUe  technology;  (3)  Jet  propulsion; 
and.  (4)  radar. 

In  April  of  1063.  the  loss  of  the  Thresher. 
an  advanced  attack  submarine.  In  8.400  feet 
of  water  oS  the  New  England  coast  brought 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  deep  ocean 
environment.  More  specifically  it  caused  the 
United  States  Navy  to  sssest  its  own  capa- 
bilities for  operation  In  the  depths  of  the 
world's  oceans.  The  Deep  Submergence  Sys- 
tems Review  Group  (D6SRO)  was  established 
tmder  Bear  Admiral  Edward  C.  Stephan  to 
analyze  existing  Navy  techniques  relating  to 
undersea  operations  and  formulate  specific 
requirements  for  Unproved  systems. 

ON  StTBMAKINX  SESCUES 

The  DeSRO  recognized  Immediately  that 
thsrs  was  no  dsartb  of  efforts  in  deep  ocean 
technology.  However,  it  did  ascertain  that 
military  applications  of  underwater  tech- 
niques tiad  remained  static  over  several  dec- 
ades and  had  not  pursued  the  state-of-the- 
art  in  existing  technologies  such  as  high 
strength  material  development,  advanced 
propulsion  and  high  energy  density  power 
•oxtrcee. 

The  current  submarine  rescue  technique 
utilizing  the  McC&nn  chamber  bad  been  de- 
velofMd  more  than  30  years  before  and  was 
not  capable  of  operating  in  depths  frequented 
by  modem  nuclear  vehicles.  Similarly,  the 
method  for  large  object  salva^  had  not  been 
substantially  Improved  on  since  the'  raising 
of  the  Sqxiahi*  from  340  feet  in  1939.  The 
search  for  tb«  Thresher  illustrated  the  unre- 
solved problenas  oC  locating  objects  In  the 
deep  ocean. 

In  March  of  19«4.  the  DSSRO  report  was 
pressnted  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons. 
It  spselflcally  recoounended  that  the  Navy 
pursue  Improved  capabilities  in:  (1)  rescue 
of  personnetl  to  >ubiii*rtns  ooUapss  depths; 
(3)  search  and  object  recovery  to  30.000- foot 
depths:  (3)  salvage  of  large  objects,  includ- 
ing intact  submarine  hulls  at  continental 
sbeU  depths:  and.  (4)  extension  at  free 
diver's  capability  to  Uve  and  work  on  the 
continental  shelf. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  the  DGSRO 
reooaunended  the  deTelopment  and  produc- 
tion of  small  manned  vehicles  for  rescue  and 
search  operations,  development  of  a  vai- 
face  lift  syetem  tor  salvage  and  pursuit  of 
extended  saturated  diving  capabllltlee  for 
free  divers  to  perform  useful  work  on  the 
continental  shelves. 

PeoJKT   SBABSD 

In  June  of  1094.  the  Deep  Submergence 
Systecns  Project  (DfiSP)  was  created  by^he 
Chief  of  Naval  Material  and  Mslgned  to  the 
Director.  Special  Projects,  for  Implementa- 
tlor  of  the  DSSRO  reocnunendatloiM.  ap- 
proved by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operatloxis. 
While  the  DSSRO  report  provided  an  opera- 
tional rationale  and  detailed  mission  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Narfs  nnrlirsse  c«43«l>U- 
Itles.  the  tenhnologtcaj  base  for  the  imple- 
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mentation  of  these  recootmendatlons  came 
from  another  Independent  study  conducted 
by  the  Navy  In  the  summer  of  1904.  This 
was  the  Project  SSABSD  Study  carried  out 
by  the  Advanced  Sea  Baaed  Deterrence 
gram  of  the  Special  Projects  Office. 

Project  SEABED  was  a  study  with 
goal  of  exploring  the  future  requlresaenta 
of  the  Navy  In  strategic  weapon  systems. 
"One  major  segment  of  the  SEABED  study 
was  the  work  of  the  Deep  Ocean  Teclmology 
Panel,  whloh  was  formed  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  any  effort  to  chart  the  Navy's 
futltte  would  require  an  exact  Identification 
of  the  state-of-the-art  to  describe  develop- 
ments required  to  support  future  Navy  pro- 
grams in  the  deep  ocean. 

Fifteen  scientific  and  engineering  cate- 
gories were  identified  and  studied,  including 
materials,  power'  plants,  hydrodynamics, 
acoustics,  navigation,  habltability.  strue- 
ttiral  mechanics  and  oceanography.  The  re- 
•xilts  of  these  studies  were  ooosolidated  with 
the  DSSRO  reooounendatlons  to  formulate 
the  technological  base  for  the  DSSP. 

Since  Its  inception,  the  DSSP  has  vigor- 
ously pursued  development  programs  to  meet 
the  operational  requirements  promulgated  by 
the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons.  SEALAB  II 
was  conducted  in  the  late  summer  of  1965 
at  206  feet  off  the  coast  of  California.  A  pro- 
totype rescue  vehicle  Is  currently  being 
procured.  A  salvage  program  study  was 
completed  In  the  fall  of  1966  and  iU  recom- 
mendations are  being  converted,  into  devel- 
opmental systems.  Materials  studies  are  be- 
ing carried  out  on  high  strength  steels, 
other  high  strength  metals  such  as  titanium, 
and  ceramics,  glass  and  similar  exotic  mate- 
rials for  development  of  suitable  pressure 
structures  to  carry  man  to  the  deepest  parts 
of  the  ocean  in  small  submersible  vehicles. 

MOW  A  SEPARATE  PROJECT 

More  recently  the  focus  of  the  deep  sub- 
mergence effort  was  enhanced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  DSSP  as  a  separate  project  office 
reporting  direcUy  to  the  Chief  of  Navy  Ma- 
terial. Additionally,  the  nuclear  ocean  en- 
gineering submarine.  NR-l.  was  included- 
under  this  new  office.  Thvis,  Project  Man- 
ager II  (DSSP)  U  currently  responsible  for 
developing:  (1)  a  submarine  rescue  system; 
(3)  a  deep  ocean  search  capability:  (3)  a 
large  object  salvage  system:  (4)  a  "Man-ln- 
tte-Sea"  program:  and  (6)  a  nuclear  pow- 
ered research  submarine. 

The  DSSP  Is  aimed  specifically  at  filling' 
military  requirements  In  the  deep  ocean.  A 
finer  resolution  Is  possible  in  that  DSSP  has 
only  several  specific  objective*  within  the 
overall  Navy  deep  ocean  effort.  Other  deep 
ocean  projects  are  concurrently  being  carried 
out  by  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks,  the  Naval  Oceanographic  Office,  sev- 
eral Navy  laboratories  and  the  newly  formed 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Instttute.  TTils 
work  as  well  as  the  work  of  other  government 
agencies  Is  coordinated  by  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Oceanography  under  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  W.  Morse.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Research  and  Development). 

To  attempt  to  extrapolate  the  work  of  the 
DSSP  to  Its  future  Impact  on  oceanography 
and  ocean  engineering  without  oonstdering 
the  extensive  and  sophiaUcated  endeavors 
of  the  many  other  government  agendss  as 
well  as  private  endeavors  would  be  parochial 
and  misleading.  The  exploration  of  the  deep 
ocean  environment  Is  the  sum  product  of 
many  endeavors,  as  will  be  the  eventual  ex- 
plottaUoo  of  the  see.  Hcwe^  er,  it  would  not 
be  erroneous  to  consider  the  Deep  Sub- 
mergence Systems  Project  as  a  major  focal 
point  of  the  Navy's  efforts  to  develop  an  oper- 
aUonal  deep  ocean  capability. 
nfotmmT  AcnvB 

In  terms  of  the  technical  development  spec- 
tr\im.  the  Project  Is  challenged  as  a  part  of 
the  second  phase  of  technological  evolution. 


that  of  a  specific  system  development,  fol- 
lowing the  signal  event  of  the  first  stage,  the 
loss  of  the  Thresher.  There  Is  significant  evi- 
dence that  the  third  stage  of  this  modem  de- 
velopment continuum  is  imminent,  if  not  al- 
ready imderway. 

Several  private  firms,  such  as  Lockheed 
(Deep  Quest),  General  Dynamics  (Star 
series),  Weetinghoxise  (Deepetar),  and  Rey- 
nolds Aluminum  (Aluminuat),  have  con- 
structed or  are  in  the  process  of  construct- 
ing deep  ocean  veliicles  out  of  corporate 
funds.  At  least  two  industrial  concerns  are 
engaged  In  man-ln-the-sea  type  efforts  at 
continental  shelf  depth.  Privately  funded 
work  is  being  carried  out  on  the  feasibility  of 
deep  ocean  mining,  manned  underwater 
laboratories,  deep  salvage  work  and  under- 
water instrumentation. 

Concurrently  the  Deep  Submergence  Sys- 
tems Project  Is  developing  and  engineering 
several  technologies  relating  to  the  undersea 
environment,  including  materials,  advanced 
power  sources,  propulsion  and  human  physio- 
logy. These  developments  will  obviously  be 
of  value  to  those  envisioning  commercial  ex- 
ploitation of  the  sea.  Additionally,  they  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  military  endeavors 
In  the  deep  ocean  as  man  becomes  more  and 
more  Independent  of  the  surface  and  short 
support  and  Is  able  to  sustain  extended  oper- 
ations to  the  very  deepest  reaches  of  the 
oceans  that  inunerse  three-quarters  of  the 
eiarth's  surface. 

It  would  be  realistic  to  assume  that.  In 
the  next  decade,  the  engineering  ability  to 
effectively  and  efficiently  utilize  the  subsur- 
face ocean  for  transportation,  mineral  ex- 
traction and  limited  occupation  will  be 
existent.  This  technological  resource  will  be 
brought  to  fruition  during  the  third  char- 
acteristic phase  of  the  development  spectrum. 
Oceanography,  the  science  of  the  sea.  will 
evolve  to  "Oceaneertng."  the  engineering  of 
tlie  sea. 

WHAT    IS   THE    STRATEGIC    IMPACtT 

However,  the  prosecution  of  this  ability 
will  be  predicated  on  two  nontechnical  fac- 
tors, strategic  and  economic.  The  eventual 
strategic  Impact  of  deep  ocean  technology, 
currently  evidenced  by  the  value  of  the  nu- 
clear submarine  and  ballistic  missile,  is  not 
yet  apparent.  The  control  and  ownecfhlp  of 
the  bottom,  the  maintenance  of  Opttom- 
mounted  acoustic  arrays,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  manned  military  installations  are 
conceivable  directions  for  utilization  of  new- 
ly-developed deep  ocean  techniques  and 
processes.  E>eveIopments  In  tills  direction 
are  contingent  upon  a  valuation  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  continental  shelves,  sea  mounts 
and  the  broad  deep  plateaus  of  the  oceans, 
for  mUitary  and  political  purposes. 

A  recently  ratified  Treaty  of  the  Continen- 
tal Shelf  confers  sovereign  rights  to  stielf-  ■■ 
land  to  the  nations  contiguous  to  shell  areas/ 
This  right  extends  to  300  meters  or  to  ^j 
depth  of  practical  exploitation.  The  Navy^ 
SEIALAB  program,  ss  well  as  several  private 
endeavors,  has  affirmed  mans  ability  to  ex- 
ploit these  areas. 

To  effecUvely  utilize  these  shelves  from 
a  strategic  standpoint  will  require  In  the  next 
decade  only  an  established  national  posture 
dealing  with  these  vast  subsurface  arcis. 
Logical  extension  of « the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  could  further  extend  the  sovereign 
limits  to  even  greater  depths  of  the  ocean, 
but  still  within  accessible  limits  of  projected 
technological  development. 

THE    POTENTIAl.    FRUTTS 

Existing  extensive  coounerclal  endeavors 
such  as  the  offshore  drilling  for  oil  are 
harbingers  of  the  potential  economic  "fruits" 
of  deep  ocean  technology.  As  increasing 
quantities  of  engineering  data  and  knowhow 
relating  to  deep  ocean  technology  become 
avsillable.  better  economic  prediction  of  pos- 
sible profitable  ventures,  with  lees  associated 
risk,  will  become  apparent  and  expxmded 
effort  in  engineering  development  in  those 
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promising  endeavors  will  further  stimulate 
commercial  Interest. 

The  loss  of  the  Thresher  and  the  subse- 
quent focus  of  engineering  development  by 
the  Navy  in  the  Deep  Submergence  Systems 
Project  has  directed  attention  to  the  newest 
great  frontier  on  this  planet.  Many  pre- 
viously Independent  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  within  the  Navy  have  been  re- 
directed or  recmphaslzed  to  help  attain  an 
operational  capability  within  the  next  decade 
on  or  near  the  ocean  bottom.  Additionally, 
other  Navy  programs  have  indirectly  bene- 
fited from  the  aroused  public  interest  in  the 
oceans. 

On  a  broader  scope,  the  abundant  re- 
sources of  commercial,  educational  and  non- 
profit Institutions  have  been  made  available 
to  deep  ocean  research  and  development  and 
many  ambitious  and  worthwhile  programs, 
sponsored  by  private  capital,  have  been  un- 
dertaken; in  deep  vehicles,  diving  operations 
and  underwater  mining,  to  name  a  few. 
Even  a  greater  effort  is  required  to  be  sure! 
for  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  the 
world  to  completely  realize  the  cornucopia 
of  resources  extractable  from  the  oceans. 
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Matt  Fear  of  China  Shackle  Out  Power 
in  Asia? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  ARTHUR  YOUNGER 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  we  hear  as  an  excuse  for  our 
failures  in  Vietnam  the  fact  that  there 
is  fear  of  Red  China  coming  into  the 
war.  The  following  article  by  Francis 
Vivian  Drake,  published  In  the  Reader's 
Digest,  gives  some  very  cogent  reasons 
why  we  should  not  fear  Red  China.  Mr. 
Drake's  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Reader's  Digest.  June  1966] 

Must  Fijih  op  China  Shackle  Our  Power  w 

Asia? 

(By  Francis  Vivian  Drake) 

(Note.— Francis  Vivian  Drake,  mlUtary 
editor  of  The  Reader's  Digest,  was  a  longtime 
consultant  to  the  UJ3.  Air  Force,  and.  later, 
recipient  of  the  Exceptional  Civilian  Service 
Award  for  his  recommendations  to  the  UjS. 
government.) 

This  forthright  appraisal  of  Red  Chinese 
strength  refutes  the  arguments  of  those  who 
woiOld-have-us  fight  with  one  hand  tied  be- 
--Hlnd  our  back. 

The  United  States  has  at  Its  disposal  In 
Southeast  Asia  strategic  weap>ons  sufficient  to 
cripple  the  enemy  and  greaUy  shorten  the 
Vietnamese  war.  by  eliminating  in  North 
Vietnam  the  sources  from  which  tlie  com- 
munists are  inflicting  devastation  on  South 
Vietnam.  We  could  do  it  without  using 
nuclear  Ixwibs.  without  destroying  the 
civilian  populaUon.  by  a  systematic  destruc- 
tion of  the  essential  tergets  that  support  the 
enemy's  economy — every  factory,  oil  center, 
refinery,  hydroelectric  plant,  dam,  industrial 
complex,  rail  yard  and  bridge  in  the  coimtry. 

We  have  not  made  any  such  allout  attack. 
We  have  not  blockaded  Haiphong,  the  port 
through  which  vital  material  is  flowing.  We 
have  not  permanenUy  blocked  the  two  rail- 
road passes  from  China,  the  supplier  of  the 
arms  and  ammunition  used  in  the  South. 
We  have  not  wrecked  the  privileged  sanc- 
tuary In  the  North  from  which  the  commu- 
nlste    have   systematically    wrecked    South 


Vietnam,  kuilng  tens  of  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  and  Inflicting  some  17,- 
000  casualties  on  our  own  meiL  Why  have 
we  stayed  our  hand?  It  Is  because  we  feared 
that  we  might  provoke  Red  China  Into 
"escalation"  of  the  war. 

At  home,  orator  after  orator  has  uttered 
dire  prophecies  of  what  will  happen  if  we 
hit  the  North.  In  a  recent  televised  address, 
for  example.  Senator  Wayne  Morse  warned 
the  public  that  such  an  attack  would  bring 
China  Into  the  war,  "and  that  means  a  nu- 
clear war  in  which  millions  of  you  will  be 
killed." 

Abroad,  Peking  leaders  are  going  all-out  to 
promote  the  same  fear.  To  them,  Vietnam 
is  only  a  way  station  in  the  Red  Chinese  push 
to  exhaust  our  will.  The  last  thing  they  want 
is  for  the  war  to  end.  Their  aim  Is  to  en- 
courage their  puppets,  keep  them  fighting, 
lower  our  prestige  and  move  closer  to  their 
real  goal:  domination  of  the  Pacific.  Red 
China  warns  incessantly  that  any  strategic 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  would  bring 
on  World  War  ni. 

How  plausible  are  these  threats?  Our  mlU- 
tary men,  well-informed  as  to  the  Chinese 
war-making  potential,  ask  with  one  voice: 
What  are  the  Chinese  going  to  escalate  with? 
They  believe  that  in  an  all-out  effort  to  re- 
strain us  from  pulverizing  North  Vietnam, 
the  Reds  are  trying  to  bluff  us  Into  believing 
that  they  can  intervene  in  a  decisive  manner. 
Is  It  not  time  for  an  accurate  assessment  of 
Just  what  the  Chinese  actually  have  available 
with  which  to  back  up  their  belUgerent  pos- 
turing? 

China,  with  the  world's  largest  population 
(over  700  mllUon),  is,  ironically,  one  of  the 
weakest  of  nations  when  it  comes  to  waging 
war  beyond  her  own  borders.  She  is  orga- 
nized for  defense.  "China-watchers"  in  Hong 
Kong  know  her  order  of  battle  and  are  kept 
^  accurately  updated  by  defectors  from  the 
mainland.    Her  forces  are  as  follows : 


AXS    rORCK 


This  Is  numerically  about  ten  percent  the 
size  of  ours.  Like  the  army,  It  Is  organized 
chiefly  for  defense.  At  last  report.  It  con- 
sisted mainly  of  1600  to  1700  Russian  short- 
range  MIG  I5's  and  17's,  supplied  before  1960 
plus  200  to  300  short-  and  medium-range 
bombers,  and  a  small  number  of  MIG  19  and 
21  supersonic  Jet  fighters.  AU  are  short  of 
vital  spare  parts  and  of  fuel  for  training. 
Many  planes  have  been  cannibalized  for 
parts,  since  Russia  refuses  to  supply  them. 
Few,  if  any,  planes  have  air-to-air  missiles  or 
all-weather  radar. 

In  the  opinion  of  veteran  U5.  airmen  the 
Chinese  air  force  would  be  shot  out  of  the 
sky  by  any  truly  modern  air  force  manned 
by  highly  trained  pilots  equipped  with  the 
latest  planes  and  missiles.  Something  like 
this  happened  in  1958,  when  the  Reds  tan- 
gled with  the  Chinese  Nationalists  air  force 
from  Taiwan  (a  first-rate,  600-plane  unit 
suppUed  and  trained  by  the  United  States) 
The  kill-rate  zoomed  to  20-to-l  in  favor  of 
the  Chlnats.  The  communists  retreated  to 
the  ground. 

Only  a  fool  would  seek  to  underestimate 
the  manpower  of  China  or  the  armed  might 
that  she  may  achieve  In  the  future.  It  would 
be  Insane  to  Invade  the  mainland,  and  the 
United  States  has  no  intention  of  doing  so- 
but  the  fact  remains  that  today.  In  this  con- 
flict, she  is  Incapable  of  any  decisive  action 
to  block  us  from  destroying  the  strategic  re- 
sources of  North  Vietnam. 


army 

This  is  the  largest  body  of  disciplined  men 
In  the  world— 2,600.000  first-Une  soldiers,  plus 
many  millions  more  of  militia  and  aux- 
iliaries. But  these  masses  of  men  arc  im- 
potent beyond  their  own  borders.  They  have 
no  adequate  transportation.  They  have  no 
airlift.  Roads  are  few  and  poorly  surfaced. 
Trucks  are  scarce,  nowhere  near  enough  to 
transport  and  supply  large  forces  at  long 
distances. 

This  fact  has  proved  an  enormous  handicap 
to  the  Reds.  They  have  never  been  able  to  in- 
vade Taiwan,  overwhelm  its  500,000-man 
army,  and  bring  down  the  hated  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  They  have  not  been  able  to  Invade  his 
Islands  of  Matsu  and  Quemoy.  only  a  few 
miles  from  their  mainland.  They  were  able 
to  march  overland  into  "nbet,  which  had  no 
defenses  whatever,  but  they  have  no  easy 
routes  into  Vietnam.  The  only  entrances  are 
through  two  steep  moxmtaln  passes,  tK>th  of 
which  coiUd  be  blocked  by  aerial  destruc- 
tion of  the  railroad  bridges. 

China's  foot  soldiers  are  well  supplied  with 
automatic  hand  weapons  and  moderate 
amounts  of  artillery,  but  out  of  115  divisions 
only  four  are  armored.  When  Russia  stopped 
military  supplies  to  China  in  1960,  the  Chi- 
nese started  frtKn  scratch  to  build  their  own 
Production  facilities  are  still  Inadequate. 
Armament  and  other  plants  are  crowded  Into 
one  sgement  of  the  coimtry,  nakedly  vulner- 
able to  even  TNT  bombs.  National  produc- 
tion on  which  warmaklng  depends  is  still 
only  ten  percent  of  ours,  steel  nine  percent, 
oil  and  gas  only  two  percent. 

NAVY 

China  has  none  worthy  of  the  name — only 
four  old  destroyers  and  up  to  30  World  War 
n  submarines,  all  obsolete,  backed  by  num- 
erous small  craft  and  a  maximum  of  500  ob- 
solete naval  aircraft.  She  has  no  means  of 
preventing  a  blockade  of  either  Haiphong  or 
her  own  ports. 


N-CrCIj:AR     POWER 

China  exploded  her  first  atomic  bomb  in 
1964,  another  In  1965.  and  a  third  is  pending 
Despite  her  scarcely  veiled  threats,  it  U  the 
opinion  of  our  nuclear  experts  that  she  has 
VT  ....°°  **™*  ***  accumulate  a  stockpile. 
Neither  has  she  any  missiles,  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  believes  that 
it  will  be  well  into  the  "VO's  before  she  can 
produce  them.  Moreover,  she  is  well  aware 
that  any  attempt  to  deliver  her  few  bombs 
m  her  old  bombers  would  bring  overwhelm- 
ing reprisal,  her  war  Industries  would  cease 
to  exist  and  she  would  lose  overnight  her 
Invaluable  nuclear  plants  at  Lanchow  and 
Pao-tow. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  has  reached  a  critical 
phase.  It  has  been  the  enemy's  experience 
that  he  can  destroy  the  homeland  of  his 
victim  and  keep  his  own  untouched.  For 
the  sake  of  the  present  and  future,  we  have 
no  t^tion  but  to  destroy  this  delusion.  We 
have  ample  forces  in  Southeast  Asia  to  do 
it.  We  could  strike  the  blow  that  would 
gain  us  victory,  yet  even  today  our  air  com. 
manders  are  prevented/rom  making  the  at- 
tacks they  toant  to  make— so  as  not  to  give 
offense  to  China  I 

Our  government  has  hoped  that  patience 
and  forbearance  would  bring  the  commun- 
ists to  the  conference  table.  It  has  proved 
to  be  a  false  hope.  The  enemy  has  merely 
used  the  time  to  strengthen  his  air  defenses. 
He  believes  that  he  has  us  where  he  wants 
us,  trapped  In  a  long  and  oosUy  war,  unable 
to  win,  unable  to  get  out.  Every  item  of  dis- 
cord in  our  homeland  encourages  him  every 
seditious  speech,  card-burning,  and  mindless 
posturing  on  television  suggests  that  we  do 
not  possess  the  national  resolution  to  win. 
His  attitude  has  been  well  described  by  an 
eminent  airthority  In  Hong  Kong,  Gen.  Ho 
Shal  Lai,  for  nine  years  chief  Chinese  miU- 
tary  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  Military 
Staff  Committee: 

The  United  States  can  effect  immediate 
success  In  South  Vietnam  (say  within  sU 
months)  if  she  wUl  go  in  for  massive  bom- 
bardment of  North  Vietnam  and  an  effective 
blockade  of  HaljAong,  provided  Washington 
shows  an  indisputabily  firm  attitude.  Every- 
one In  the  Orient  will  imderstand  that.  The 
crux  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  the  com- 
mimlsts  are  fully  aware  that  they  are  no 
match  for  the  United  States  militarily,  but 
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they  are  gambling  on  the  United  States'  not 
taking  fuU  advantage  of  her  strength.  They 
fu«  positive  that  If  they  bold  on  jxist  a  little 
longer  the  United  States  will  t>ack  down  and 
offer  them  'bribes'  to  stop  their  aggression. 
Ths  Doost  important  fact  to  remember  U 
that,  In  this  part  of  the  world,  psychology 
Is  sometimes  more  important  than  mers 
strength." 

Ws  are  being  tested.  Out  honoc.  our 
prestige,  the  valu^of  oxir  word  in  the  Pacific 
are  at  stake.  The  situation  Is  not  new. 
Pour  Presidents — Truman.  ETlseahower.  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson — have  approved  our  com- 
mitments, not  merely  out  of  goodwill,  but 
becaus^  they  are  Ln  our  national  Interest. 
If  we  fail  in  Vietnam,  our  guarantees  to  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  Japan,  and  Australia 
are  compromised.  More  wars  become  likely. 
Our  soldiers  in  South  Vietnam  have  proved 
themselves  tough  and  courageovis,  but  they 
are  fighting  with  one  hand  tied  behind  their 
back  as  long  as  men  and  supplies  pour  In 
from  the  North.  Is  It  not  time  to  match 
our  national  will  with  that  of  our  brave  men 
by  striking  the  decisive  blow  that  cuts  oft 
^nemy  p)ower  at  the  source?  ■• 

EorroRs  Non. — As  this  article  goes  to  press, 
the  future  stability  of  South  Vietnam  la  In 
serious  doubt.  But  regardless  of  what  hap- 
pens there,  the  problefn  of  Red  China  ex- 
pansionism remains,  and  the  facts  presented 
here  must  continue  to  l>ear  Importantly  on 
the  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 


L.B  J.'t  Most  EiFectiTe  Enemy 
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Mr.   RUMSFELD.    Mr.   Speaker.   Mr. 
James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
writes  with  perceptiveness  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  on  the  crisis  of  confidence : 
I<BJ's  Most  Eftsctivx  Enzmt 
(By  James  Reston) 

Washimcton. — Both  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  the  Johnson  administration  He 
in  the  political  power  and  skill  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 

He  dominates  this  turbulent  city  but  he 
doesn't  persiiade  it.  He  overwhelms  both  his 
own  party  and  his  opposition,  but  he  doesnt 
convince  either;  he  manipulates  but  alien- 
ates the  press,  and  he  does  all  these  things 
so  naturally  that  he  genuinely  believes  all 
the  aix>ve  statements  are  outrageous  If  not 


What  about  the  Reptibllcan  charges  of 
shortages  ot  bombs  in  Viet  Nam?  he  was 
aaked.  "We  recognize."  he  replied,  "that 
every  day  you  do  not  have  all  you  want  where 
you  want  it  In  an  (^>eration  as  big  as  the 
United  States  government  conducts.  I  ran 
out  of  lead  pencils  last  night  reading  about  3 
o'clock.  I  wondered  why  they  didn't  sharpen 
some  that  were  there.  They  had  all  broken 
off.  But  there  was  nobody  around  to  criti- 
cize, so  I  had  to  get  up  and  go  to  my  coat 
pocket  and  get  a  new  pencil." 

It  was  an  amusing  but  Irrelevant  answer. 

The  President's  general  theme  was  clear: 
We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction  In  Viet 
Nsim:  we  are  making  progress:  we  are  watch- 
ing but  not  worrying  atx>ut  inflation  at  home; 
we  emphasize  the  election  in  November  too 
much,  but  in  any  event  the  Democrats  are  In 
good  shape  and  the  Republlcar^.  while  re- 
sponsible, are  in  trouble,  and  If  the  report- 
ers and  BoBBT  Kxnnzdt  would  Just  not  stir 
things  up,  patience  and  common  sense  will 
see  us  through. 

All  this  is  very  interesting  and  even  dis- 
arming: The  reporters  get  a  good  story  and 
they*are  quickly  on  the  front  pages  and  on 
the  TV  cameras,  but  when  they  have  time 
to  think  about  it.  when  they  get  home  most 
of  them  wonder.  They  admire  the  technique 
but  question  the  substance.  It  was  news, 
but  was  it  true? 

Meanwhile.  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 
in  Viet  Nam  was  giving  a  much  grimmer 
report  of  the  situation  In  Saigon,  and  former 
Ambassador  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  was  In 
Washington  at  the  same  moment  saying  that 
Viet  Nam  was  not  vital  to  the  United  States, 
was  not  "a  bastion  of  freedom."  was  not  a 
"testing  place  of  democracy"  and  was  not 
likely  to  l>e  won  by  bombing  in  the  North. 

But  never  mind.  The  President  carried 
the  headlines.  He  achieved  his  inunedlate 
objective:  Before  going  to  Baltimore  and 
Texas,  he  dominated  the  front  pages  over 
the  weekend  but  he  did  so  at  a  price 

The  price  he  pays  Is  doubt.  He  has  no 
effective  politlc^U  opposition  but  himself  in 
Washington.  Pew  people  here  question  his 
objectives. 

He  genuinely  wants  peace  and  freedom 
and  a  negotiated  settlement  in  Viet  Nam: 
and  equality  and  good  wages  and  high  profits 
and  even  nobility  at  home;  but  he  surrounds 
all  this  with  such  cunning  political  tech- 
niques that,  even  when  he  wins,  he  gets  in 
the  way  of  the  things  he  wants. 

What  he  wants  is  worthy  of  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  the  nation,  but  this  is  precisely 
what  he  doea  not  have,  because  his  tech- 
niques blur  his  conviction.  He  Is  conftising 
what  men  say  to  the  pollsters  with  what 
they  say  to  their  friends.  He  Is  mixing  up 
news  and  truth.  He  knows  what  his  aides 
say  to  him  personally,  but  he  does  not  know 
what  they  say  to  th^r  wives. 

He  Is  confronted,  in  short,  with  a  crisis  of 
confidence,  and  it  Is  important,  not  be<^use 


libelous  Uea. 

All  this  Is  clearly  Illustrated  in  yesterday'*-'*^'"^  defeat  him.  but  because  he  will  go 
ccounta    of    his    press    conference    in    the  ^"*  winning  and  have  to  Uve  with  It.  and 


accounts 

White  House.  Here  he  Is  clearly  the  domi- 
nant man.  He  called  the  conference  on  such 
short  noUc«  that  even  the  White  House 
stenographer  was  not  able  to  get  to  the  meet- 
ing on  time,  and  most  of  his  answers  to 
questions  were  denials  of  the  obvious. 

Even  his  own  aides  had  told  tiie  reporters 
In  the  roonx  that  the  President's  support  of 
Prime  Minister  Ky  of  South  Viet  Nam  at  the 
Honolulu  conference  had  contributed  to  ths 
personal  battle  for  power  there  «jnr>ng  the 
squabbling  generals.  But  when  he  was  asked 
about  this,  he  replied  very  calmly:  "I  don't 
think  there  is  any  basis  for  that  at  all." 

Did  be  think  the  Vietnamese  war  would 
hurt  the  Democrats  in  the  fall  election? 

"I  don't  really  believe."  he  replied,  evading 
the  question  and  putting  the  reporters  on  Xhm 
defensive,  "that  any  of  you  want  to  mak* 
this  a  Democnttic,  or  a  Republican  Anny  or 
Air  Force  or  Navy  war  .  . 


this  win  not  be  easy. 


Murray  Powers  Retire*  at  65 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  ATRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Murray 
Powers,  the  managing  editor  of  the  Ak- 
ron Beacon  Journal  Is  one  of  the  most 
revered  and  respected  newspapermen  in 
the  United  States.    To  us  of  the  circula- 


tion area  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
Murray  Powers  is  a  symbol  of  good  citi- 
zenship. It  has  been  32  years  since  he 
first  Joined  that  outstanding  newspaper 
and  during  those  years,  he  has  constantly 
worked  for  the  betterment  of  our  section 
of  the  Nation. 

Always  fair  and  objective  In  his  treat- 
ment of  the  news,  he  has  gained  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  of  us.  The  excellence 
of  the  staff  of  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Is  due.  to  a  great  degree,  to  his  executive 
ability. 

Murray  Powers,  having  reached  the 
age  of  65,  Is  retiring  from  his  post. 
Prior  to  coming  to  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  he  served  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Marion,  Ohio,  Star,  and  the  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  Times.  He  has  also  writ- 
ten many  articles  for  magazines. 

That  excellent  writer,  Kenneth 
Nichols,  in  an  article  announcing  the  re- 
tirement of  Murray  Powers  said: 

FVDwers  has  been  elected  to  so  many  offices 
by  fellow  editors  that  if  Journalism  were  a 
kingdom  he  would  be  the  most  titled  knight 
in  the  palace. 

He  further  stated: 

He  has  helped  to  bring  the  Beacon  Journal 
awards  for  excellence  In  typ>ography  and  news 
coverage.  The  thing  that  he  seems  proud- 
est is  the  news  letter  that  goes  out 
from  the  Beacon  Journal  every  2  weeks  to 
some  2.000  servicemen  and  Peace  Corps  vol- 
unteers.    It  is  his  baby. 

Kent  State  University  will  miss  Mur- 
ray Powers  as  he  devoted  his  oflfday 
each  week  to  teach  journalism  there. 

Murray  Powers  wrote  a  farewell  col- 
umn that  appeared  in  last  Sunday's  Ak- 
ron Beacon  Journal.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  will  enjoy 
reading  it. 

It  follows: 
Powers'   Nrws  Days  Have  Ended^Bht  thb 
Memories  Likger 
(By  Murray  Powers) 

When  you  are  30  and  somebody  mentions 
the  age  of  66  it's  something  to  ignore  as 
though  it  might  never  happen  to  you. 

And  when  you  are  15  years  older  it  still  is 
a  long  way  oS  and  you  have  little  reason  to 
be  concerned. 

Then  comes  90  and  you  begin  to  be  con- 
cerned. Sixty-five  I  A  year  of  foreboding  to 
some  ...  A  year  to  be  welcomed  by  others. 
The  year  that  means  the  great  upheaval  In 
thousands^  of  lives — release  from  dally 
chores — tapping  those  chores  for  leisure 
that  tias  been  wanted  or  unwanted. 

Pensions.  Social  Security.  Medicare,  mov- 
ing to  areas  of  warmth  and  sunshine  per- 
haps.   So  many  new  things  to  think  alMut. 

It  seems  only  yesterday  that  you  signed 
an  application  for  a  Social  Security  card. 
And  now  you  discover  you  are  66 1 

You  don't  feel  any  dlffrent  the  first  day. 
You  are  Just  as  lazy  rolling  out  ot  bed  as 
you  were  on  the  previous  morning  at  5.  Just 
as  anxious  for  the  newspaperman's  cup  of 
coffee. 

There's  nothing  different  outside.  The 
birds  make  Just  as  much  noise  and  the 
squirrels  Itap  from  the  trees  onto  the  roof 
over  your  bed. 

Tou  think — so  this  Is  that  mysterious  65 
that  people  talk  about  and  reporters /<b'lte 
at>out. 

And  you  walk  Into  the  office  to  ha6x  some 
upsetting  talk — whether  to  run  th^  picture 
of  the  not-so-bad-to-look-at  glil/or  the  pic- 
ture of  that  "old  man  who's  66^ 

Old.  huh?  So.  you  plop/^K>wn  In  your 
chair    and    enjoy    the   priv)/eg9   of   66 — the 
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memories  that  have  tumbled  over  each  other 
as  you  raced  against  deadline  after  deadline 
in  thousands  of  days  ...  It  seems  you 
have  been  sitting  as  a  midwife  while  the  news 
has  been  born. 

You  recall  the  numbing  mid-day  wire 
bulletins  of  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination .  .  leaving  a  half-washed  storm 
window  in  the  yard  and  Jumping  into  a 
half-washed  car  when  a  neighbor  cries- 
•Roosevelt  Is  dead!"  ...  The  unexpected 
death  of  President  Harding  shaking  up  an 
early    evening    newsroom    calm  Wood- 

row  Wilson's  passing  on  a  Sunday  morning 
.  .  .The  stroke  that  ended  the  life  of  Cal- 
Vln  Ooolldge  In  Northampton,  Mass. 

*  ,?^?,.'^*'*^*  *^*'  y°"  ^ere  awakened  to  be 
told  that  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh's  son  had 
been  stolen  from  his  crib,  touching  off  one 
or  the  greatest  news  stories  .  .  .  The  most 
upsetting  part  of  an  execution— not  seelne 
nn^f^^  "i*  ^"IJ-^J  *^^*^'*=  *=^»^  t>"t  walklnl 

ontifrti^  ^t.""  ^""^^  *"**  «^'»8  ">e  bearsi 
outside — waiting. 

Sitting  alone  in  a  deserted  newsroom  get- 
♦IT?  out  ^^ early  morning  extra  on  the  event 
^TT^*,*'^''  °°  ^^  violence  of  World  War 
II— Hitler  8  march  into  Austria  .  .  .  And  the 
huge  zinc  heading.  "Invasion  On!"  that  the 
late  Lynn  Holcomb  had  made  days  ahead  of 
time  and  then  slept  through  it  all  on  d- 
Day  .  .  . 

One  of  the   naost  wonderful  Interviews— 

^ni^'' J^i.^*'"  o.-  ^^  "'""^  ^^  <^e  dark- 
l^n  Marion  Star  office  with  Will  Rogers 
whUe  the  comedian  tried  to  find  "local  color" 
for  his  Jokes  .  .  .  Stern-faced  but  pleasant 
B^\h     °     Army's     commander     Evangeline 

"The    evening    Edward    Vin    said    he    was 
giving  up  his  British  throne  for  "the  woman 

Tr„m«„  ♦K  ■  •  ^^  *•"*  '^'^^t  *»>*t  Harry 
™^  V  ^'^w  "^  *  Democratic  dinner  into  tur- 
moil when  he  suddenly  announced  he  would 
not  run  again  for  the  Presidency  .  .  Grab- 
bing every  bulletin  off  the  Morse  telegraoh 
wire  the  day  Llndberg  flew  to  Paris  .  sit- 
tii^  in  John  S.  Knight's  recreation  room  on 
a  Sunday  morning  in  1938  picking  up  the 
best  features  of  the  Times-Press   after   the 

S'^oTe'""'   ''"''   ''°"^'**  "'^  P"P^^   ">« 

The  night  the  Irish  police  chief   (O'Brien 

K»  ?!!'"*'>    n^e   the  first  raid   against   the 

Ku  Kux  Klan  In  Springfield  and  our  staff 

i^^  ^vf^l^*'*'\  P*P*^>    getting  it  from 
tne  KKK  for  days  because  we  published  the 

i^^.T^^';^  ■  •  «  ^^"»««  that  the  great 
George  M.  Cohan  fired  his  musical  chorus 

wSfu^,??"^  "^^  complained  In  a  review  they 
looked  like  pansles  . 

Always  a  memory  of  Helen  Waterhouse 
Can  you  get  to  Texas  City  to  cover  the  ex- 
plosion? .  .  .  And  you  asked  again  an 
hour  later  and  found  she  was  on  the  way 
Later  grabbing  the  plane  In  Chicago  that 
carried  doctors,  nurses  and  plasma  to  the 
disaster  city  .  .  .  sitting  in  the  office  the 
afternoon  the  news  wires  bulletined  a  mys- 
tery explosion  In  New  Mexico  ...  and  then 
silence  ..  not  to  be  broken  until  after  the 
A  bombs  had  been  dropped  on  Japan  it 

had  been  a  test  explosion  In  the  desert 

A  bulletin:  'Roncalll  elected  Pope"  And 
everybody  cluttered  around  the  teletype 
asked  "Who  is  RoncalU?"  ...  And  not  a 
Une  of  copy  or  picture  In  the  morgue' 
The  little  glri  who  died  In  the  Rlngllng  flr^ 
and  was  never  Identified— "Little  Miss  1565" 
Days  of  wonderful  musical  revues  Zleg- 
fled  Ponies,  George  White's  Scandais,  E^l 
M^.^  n  Vanities,  Greenwich  Village  Follies, 
Music  Box  Revues  ...  And  the  good  old 
burlesque,  every  Sunday  afternoon  the 

school   for  so  many  comedians   .  rowdy 

shows  but  scarcely  dirty  and  never  a  strip 
tease  ...  '^ 

■The  day  that  Dinah  Shore  sang  and  sang 

Sln^n  In  the  Rain"  when  that  rain  stopped 

the  Soap   Box  Derby   for   awhile  Two 

fht*},^  ?']  separate  Sunday  afternoons— the 

thrill  of  Jamming  in  with  5,000  to  see  Pope 
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John  XXin  and  then  the  gorgeous,  imbellev- 
able  Taj  Mahal  In  India  . . 

Sitting  In  a  Summer  resort  cottage  nick- 
ing up  bit  by  bit.  through  8tatlc7a  «dlo 
report  of  Cuyahoga  Palls'  Doodle  Bug  crash 
that  killed  so  many  ... 

Great  murder  stories   stiU   good   but  the 
run-of-mlne  trials  have  lost  their  "It" 
mI^'^^'"    °'    Papers    Page    l-ing   the   reUni 
Miami  murder  fell  off  amazingly  What 

happened  to  newspaper  extras?  None,  ac- 
,,Z:  *'"*^®  ^^^  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
in  1945  ...  Red  Motley,  publisher  of  Parade 
Magazine,  says  we  now  publish  "explanatory" 
news  instead  of  the  old  "exclamatory"  news. 

And  remember  those  old  bylines  In  the 
aJ!  .  .  Eari  Wilson,  Ruth  McKenney,  Os- 
car Smith,  Robert  Stopher,  Charlie  Howard 
Hersch  Atkinson,  Naomi  Bender,  Harry  Har- 
riman. 

Sixty-five  .  .  .  there's  always  lots  to  re- 
member. 
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tic  leaders  of  national  stature  in  Ameri- 
ca today. 

\^^^^°^  °'  '^®  rosary  will  be  held 
at  7:30  pjn..  tomorrow,  Wednesday  at 
8t.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Cheyenne  Wyo 

Requiem  Mass  will  be  said  at  11  am 
on  Thursday.  June  2,  at  St.  Marys 
Cathedral  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo 


Untimely  Death  of  Walter  B.  Phelan,  Wyo- 
ming  Speaker  of  the  House 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker  it 
gneves  me  to  bring  news  to  my  'col- 
leagues of  the  untimely  death  of  my 
mend  and  longtime  associate,  Walter  B 
Phelan,  who  passed  away  in  his  sleep  on 
Sunday  morning  at  his  home  in  Chey- 
enne, Wyo.  ^ 

n<Y^^/  ^  ^^^^^"  ^"'^  I  were  asso- 
ciated together  in  the  practice  of  law 
as  prosecuting  attorneys.  He  was  my 
helper  and  main  source  of  strength  dur- 
ing my  years  as  Democratic  State  chair- 
man from  1957  to  June  1961,  when  I  was 
pleased  and  proud  to  turn  over  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Democratic  Party  to  him 
He  was  State  chairman  until  last  year' 
when  he  resigned  upon  election  as  speak- 
er of  the  Wyoming  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Walter  B.  Phelan  was  an  active  civic 
l^der  and  he  directed  the  fortunes  of 
the  Democratic  Party  with  articulate  and 

fr,  fK^^'^,n''oi'^?-  ^^^^"^  '■'^1«1  the  house 
^„nH^  «®^E  Legislature  with  a  strong 
r?r^H^"  r  «.^^  }°^^  ^^'^  ^  outspoken 
fli^u**^  Wyoming's  right-to-work  and 
led  the  house  in  seeking  its  repeal- 
repeal  passed  the  Wyoming  House,  but 
tailed  In  the  senate  by  one  vote.  Walt 
also  pledged  that  Wyoming's  ignominious 
ban  of  acceptance  of  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation would  be  repealed— and  under  his 
leadership  this  was  done 

Walter  B.  Phelan  was  a  model  of  a 
man  an  exemplary  human  being,  Mr 
Speaker,  and  few  men  were  more  de- 
voted to  family  and  friends.  Pew  law- 
yers were  as  learned  and  responsive  to 
the  often  difficult  requirements  of  doing 
Justice.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to  the 
State  of  Wyoming  and  the  people  he 
served  so  well. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
^troduce  the  late  Mr.  Phelan  to  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  a  Uttle  over  a 
year  ago  and  I  know  that  his  passing 
leaves  a  personal  loss  to  us  aU  and  cer- 
tainly reduces  the  ranks  of  the  Democra- 


Antimissile  Fund  Increase  Questioned 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 
Mr.  COHELAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row   the    House    of    Representatives    is 
scheduled  to  begin  consideration  of  the 
defense  procurement  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1967.     This  legislation  in- 
cludes funds  for  further  research  and 
development  work  on  the  Nike  X  anti- 
ballistlc-mlssile  system  as  weU  as  $153 
million  for  preproduction  of  this  system 
As  we  begin  this  debate  I  think  it  is 
important    to    note    that    these    latter 
funds  for  preproduction  were  not  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
They  have  also  been  opposed  by  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists,  which  is  a 
nationwide  organization  of  2,500  scien- 
tists and  engineers  concerned  with  the 
impact  of  science  on  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

On   May   8,    the   federation   made    a 
thoughtful     statement    explaining     its 
opposition.     I  include  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  urge  that  it  be  read  and 
considered  by  all  Members: 
Scientists  Group  Supports  McNamaras  Op- 
position TO  Anti-Missile  Fund  Increase 
RecenUy.  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that.  In  his  opinion,  the  construction  of  an 
antl-balllstlc  mlasUe  system  would  not  "add 
measurably  to  our  safety"  and,  therefore  that 
he  would  not  now  request  funds  for  Ite  de- 
ployment.   The  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists supports  this  long-standing  Defense 
Department  poUcy.    It  sees  no  reason  suffi- 
ciently urgent  to  Justify  tens  of  bUlions  of 
dollars  for  an  Immensely  complicated  system 
which  will  remain  of  dubious  efficiency   and 
require  continuing  expenditures,  in   a  con- 
tinuing race  between  offensive  and  defensive 
technology. 

FAS  recognizes  also  that  a  decision  this 
extraordinary— the  largest  single  military 
procurement  decision  in  the  history  of  man- 
would  lead  to  others.  The  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  agree  that  a  ballistic  missile  defense 
system  must  be  accompanied  by  a  full  fallout 
shelter  program.  And  efforts  to  achieve  a 
"balanced  damage-limiting  program"  will  en- 
courage procurement  of  anti-bomber  and 
anti-submarine  systems.  These  expendi- 
tures, truly  enormous  over  extended  periods 
would  be  the  hallmark  of  a  frightened,  not 
a  great,  society. 

And  our  fear  would  find  its  echo  in  Soviet 
planning.  We  have  rpent  more  than  several 
bUllons  already  to  neutralize,  with  develop- 
ments In  our  offensive  weapons,  whatever 
Soviet  defensive  systems  might  someday  be 
deployed.  Were  we  to  deploy  a  missile  de- 
fense, we  could  expect  the  Soviet  Union  in 
due  course,  to  respond  no  lefs  strongly  with 
offensive  weapons  ot  Ite  own.    And  in  turn 
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efforta  to  improve  Soviet  oSen»lve  weapoo* 
will  threaten  our  own.  as  well  nm  Indue*  ^M 
to  •till  furtlier  defeoAlve  efforta.  There  is 
no  way  out  Ln  this  direction  because  there 
Is  no  defense  agalnat  nuclear  war  except  to 
avoid  one.  Attempts  to  secure  such  a  defense 
will,  "toy  fits  and  starts,  lead  only  to  further 
spirals  of  expenditures. 

Neither  the  technical  Implications  of  a 
decision  to  deploy  nor  the  political  ones,  in- 
ternal or  external,  are  likely  in  any  impor- 
tant way  to  further  our  domestic  progress 
or  our  aspirations  for  control  of  the  arms 
race  abroad.  Instead,  such  a  decision  will. 
If  it  does  anything,  be  disruptive  and  divi- 
sive in  its  unpact  upon  us  and  upon  those 
relations  with  the  Soviets  from  wtilch  even- 
tual control  ot  arms  can  spring.  Finally, 
other  nations  consider  our  progress  toward 
arms  limitations  relevant  to  their  decision 
to  acquire  nuclear  weapons:  thus  a  new 
round  of  arms  race  will  make  the  achleve- 
tnent  of  a  non-proliferaUon  treaty  more  dlf- 
flcult. 

These  arguments  bear  ret>eatlng  because 
the  Senate,  by  voice  vote,  lias  recently  done 
what  three  years  ago  It  declined  to  do  on  a 
roll-call  vote — to  try  to  force  about  $200  mll- 
Uon  dollars  on  the  Defense  Department  for 
the  purchase  of  miaalle  defense  hardware. 

It  may  be  that  the  Senate  was  responding 
to  the  prospect  of  Soviet  deployment.  Just  as 
the  Soviet  Union  may  react  unfortunately 
to  the  Senate  vote.  I*  would  be  unfortunate 
Indeed  If  either  country  were  panicked  into 
decisions  of  this  type  by  equivocal  evidence 
of  the  others  progress  or  Intentions.  And 
while  the  hope  of  encouraging  Soviet  re- 
straint Is  an  additional  important  argument 
against  U.S.  missile  defenses,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  our  Nation  need  eng;\g;e  In  a  puerile 
contest  of  matching  the  wasteful  blunders 
of  others.  The  answers  to  a  Soviet  defense 
are  the  very  Improvements  in  US.  offensive 
capability  in  which  we  are  already  engaged. 
We  do  not  beUeve  that  the  Congress,  or  any 
of  its  Commltteee,  has  yet  given  this  matter 
the  organized  thought  that  characterlzea  the 
Secretary  of  Defense's  decision -making:  we 
support  his  reluctance  to  buy  the  unneces- 
sary. 
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The  Wotid  We  Lire  la 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or   CALiroKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesdav,  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached Is  the  speech  Jupe  Barceloux.  a 
brilliant  young  15-year-old  boy.  gave 
when  he  won  the  trip  to  New  York  to 
visit  the  United  Nations  In  June. 
Thk  Wokld  Wi  Liv«  iM 

The  world  we  live  In.  the  human  world.  Is 
one  of  astounding  variety.  There  aren't  now, 
nor  have  there  ever  been,  two  hiiman  beings 
Identical  in  every  respect.  Even  twins,  who 
look  exactly  alike,  have  different  personali- 
ties, different  souls.  The  contrasts  among 
peoples  of  this  earth  are  no  leas  than  fan- 
tastic. The  types  and  kinds  of  people  run 
the  gamut  of  poaelblllties  and  never  exhaust 
themselves.  There  are  the  black  and  the 
white,  the  saints  and  the  sinners,  the  with- 
ered old  and  the  Arm,  strong  young,  society's 
parasites  and  the  well-respected  profes- 
sionals, the  helpless  and  dependent  Invalids 
and  the  track  stars,  the  conquerors  and  the 
conquered.    These  and  naany  more  example* 


of  the  diversity  erf  tb*  htiman  individuals 
and  groups  contained  by  the  world  we  live 
in  serve  only  to  point  up  more  and  more 
oomplex  differences. 

Tet,  in  their  minds  and  hearts.  aU  men 
all  through  the  ages  have  desired  a  few 
eesential  things.  These  essential  quantities 
have  been  wanted  by  men  of  all  times  and 
places  regardless  of  religion,  color,  or  any 
prejudice*  these  individuals  might  have  bad 
The  necessary  things  all  men  have  hoped 
and  prayed  for  are: 

1.  freedom  from  hunger,  the  hunger  which 
has  plagued  q^en  of  all  times,  the  hunger 
which  has  made  men  slaves  of  barren  laxtd 
and  the  Impulse  to  And  food. 

2.  freedom  from  disease,  the  disease  which 
ha*  taken  away  so  many  of  man's  friends 
and  relatives  in  the  prime  of  their  lives. 

3.  knowledge,  the  knowledge  which  could 
enable  men  to  turn  the  endless  torrent  of 
a  stream  Into  a  usable  source  of  power,  the 
knowledge  which  would  solve  all  problems. 

4.  peace,  the  peace  which  would  assure 
men  that  they  wouldn't  be  exterminated 
before  their  rightful  times,  the  peace  which 
would  give  man  the  time  to  solve  his  prob- 
lems. 

And.  furthermore,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
in  this  cruel  world,  there  exists  today  an  or- 
ganization dedicated  to  these  very  goals.  The 
organization  is.  of  course,  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  NaUotis  was  formed  on  Octo- 
ber 24.  1945.  the  brainchild  of  men  who.  after 
seeing  two  wars  in  their  llfeUmes.  had  de- 
cided that  there  must  be  an  agency  afoot  in 
the  world  to  assure  the  international  har- 
mony and  cooperation  which  are  necessary  to 
work  united  against  man's  troubles  and  to 
develop  mutual  respect  and  understarullng 
among  the  nations  which  do  the  work. 
Through  lu  specialized  agencies.  Interna- 
tional cooperative  organizations  with  varied 
memberships,  the  U.N.  works  to  make  this 
world  a  much  better  one. 

Through  the  Pood  and  Agricultiu-c  Organi- 
zation, which  Is  located  in  Rome  with  100 
regular  plus  4  associate  members,  the  UN. 
works  to  Improve  agriculture  and  to  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  '\bout  new  methods  of  farm- 
ing which  havent  yet  penetrated  the  world. 
By  this,  the  United  Nations  works  to  rid  man 
of  one  of  his  nemeses,  hunger. 

Through  the  World  Health  Organization, 
which  has  116  regular  plus  2  associate  mem- 
bers and  is  located  In  Geneva,  the  U.N.  works 
to  kill  the  disease-spreading  pests  of  the 
world,  to  treat  those  people  who  have  dis- 
eases, and,  especially,  to  prevent  those  who 
haven't  had  diseases  from  getting  them.  By 
this  work,  the  United  Nations  fight*  to  rid 
man  of  another  of  his  big  problems,  disease. 

Through  the  113  nations  of  UNESCO, 
which,  when  translated,  means  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural 
Organization.  The  U.N.  works  from  Parts  to 
spread  knowledge  and  to  stamp  out  illiteracy 
and  Ignorance.  This  fulfills  another  of  man's 
greatest  hopws:  to  have  knowledge  enough  to 
pull  himself  up  Into  the  usefulness  and  light 
of  wisdom  Instead  of  remaining  in  the  dark 
of  Ignorance. 

The  Security  Council,  one  of  the  Main  Or- 
gans of  the  U.N.,  acts  on  any  threat  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  which  is  brought  to  its 
attenUon.  By  doing  tills,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil brings  into  realization  man's  last,  and 
mo*t  Important  aspiration,  freedom  from  war. 

Since  Its  Inception,  the  UJI.  has  been  be- 
set with  problems,  problems  which  have  led 
some  people  to  say  that  it  1*  useless  in  the 
fight  against  man's  trouble*.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  despite  its  weaknesses  and 
problems,  the  United  Nations  is  still  the  best 
alliance  we  have  with  which  we  can  battle 
mans  age-old  enemies  and  to  assure  the  one 
thing  which  wlU  let  that  batUe  go  on.  peace. 


IrretpoDsibility  on  Aid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES      V 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  recent  actions  taken 
in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  fcweign  aid  au- 
thorization bill.  The  Insistence  on  re- 
quiring that  long-term  development 
loans  be  at  the  official  Treasury  loan 
rate  after  10  years  strikes  me  as  particu- 
larly harmful  to  the  objectives  of  our 
effort  to  help  free  developing  countries 
become  self-sustaining  and  strong  in  the  % 
future. 

For  years  we  have  been  pressing  our 
colleague  nations  in  the  OECD  with  some 
success  to  lower  their  interest  rates  on 
long-term  development  loans  so  as  not 
to  add  to  the  already  almost  Intolerable 
burden  of  debt  service  for  the  developing 
countries.  Now  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  which  has  long  been 
a  bulwark  of  good  sense  in  relation  to  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  threatens  to  de- 
stroy all  the  good  work  that  has  been 
done. 

The  committee's  actions  have  been 
widely  Interpreted  to  reflect  a  desire  to 
punish  the  administration  for  following 
policies  In  Vietnam  of  which  members 
of  the  committee  disapprove.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  this  interpretation  Is 
not  correct.  But  I  confess  that  it  is  hard 
otherwise  to  explain  the  reversals  of  po- 
sition that  have  occurred. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  herewith  a  trenchant 
editorial  on  this  subject  appearing  in 
today's  New  York  Times: 

IRRESPONSIBIUTT    ON    Am 

In  a  dismaying  reveral  of  form,  some  of 
the  usually  responsible  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  taking 
the  lead  in  action  that  would  cripple  the 
foreign-aid  program  and  put  its  adminis- 
trators Into  straltjackets.  Out  of  pique  at 
the  Administration's  Vietnam  policy  and 
tactics,  these  Senators  are  helping  to  scuttle 
reforms  In  foreign-aid  administration  which 
they  and  other  enlightened  Americans  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  establish. 

The  committee  would  cut  further  an  al- 
ready Inadequate  foreign-aid  authorization, 
deny  aid  to  countries  most  in  need  of  it, 
relmpose  a  policy  of  "hard"  loans  which  de- 
veloping countries  cannot  repay,  and  destroy 
any  opportunity  tot  the  long-range  planning 
that  can  insure  the  most  effective  use  of 
funds  provided. 

It  is  not  the  mavericks  and  vintage  isola- 
tionists who  are  Jamming  through  these 
dangerous  and  self-defeating  measures,  but 
men  named  Pulbricht  and  Church,  Gone 
and  McCahtkt.  Chairman  Fulbricht  flashed 
a  green  light  for  the  other  new  "revisionists" 
when  he  reversed  his  long-held  stand  for 
Congressional  authorization  of  foreign  aid 
on  a  multi-year  basis.  President  Johnson 
had  sought  a  five-year  authorization  in  the 
cause  of  effective  planning,  but  the  com- 
mittee voted  instead  to  conUnue  its  tedious 
practice  of  annual  authorizations. 
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Now  the  committee  has  voted  to  cut  the 
President's  request  for  new  devKopment 
loans  by  »45  million,  limit  to  ten  the  coun- 
tries outside  Latin  America  eligible  for  long- 
term  development  loans,  and  limit  to  forty 
the  countries  eligible  for  technical  assistance. 
Most  serious  of  all.  the  committee  would 
wreck  the  existing  basis  of  "soft"  long-run 
loans  for  developing  countries  which  the 
United  States  has  pressed  other  aid-glvlng 
nations  to  adopt. 

After  a  ten-year  grace  period,  during  which 
the  Interest  rate  would  remain  at  the  present 
1  percent,  the  reclplem  country  would  have 
to  pay  the  official  ITS.  Treasury  loan  rate, 
currently  4.25  percent,  as  against  2.5  percent 
under  present  law.  Under  such  conditions, 
struggling  new  nations  already  burdened  by 
debt  servicing  would  have  to  forgo  help  from 
the  United  States. 

In  a  world  plagued  by  the  population  ex- 
plosion, lagging  food  production  and  gen- 
erally unfavorable  terms  of  trade  for  under- 
developed lands,  the  United  States  at 
present  allocates  a  pitiful  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  its  gross  national  product  for  foreign 
aid. 

In  a  world  where  the  rich  nations  get 
steadily  richer  and  the  poor  countries  stead- 
ily poorer,  the  actions  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  reveal  a  dangerous  blind- 
ness to  the  long-run  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mri.  Lozelle  S.  Babb,  of  Newport,  Tenn., 
Wins  the  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  (JIMMY)  QUILLEN 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
many  friends  and  former  students  of 
Mrs.  Luzelle  S.  Babb,  of  Newport,  Tenn., 
In  congratulating  her  on  being  named 
the  winner  of  the  Valley  Forge  Teachers 
Medal  Award. 

Through  her  teaching  of  American 
history,  particularly  the  course,  "De- 
mocracy Versus  Communism,"  at  Cocke 
County  High  School.  Mrs.  Babb  has  en- 
riched the  lives  of  many  east  Tennes- 
seans.  and  thus  she  htis  also  enriched 
our  Nation  by  instilling  in  her  students 
a  great  love,  devotion,  and  respect  for  the 
democracy  which  we  hold  so  dear. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  commend 
Mrs.  Babb  on  receiving  this  outstanding 
honor  and  to  thank  her  for  all  that  she 
has  done.  The  results  of  her  efforts  are 
Indeterminable  and  far  reaching.  We 
are  truly  indebted  to  her. 

I  am  following  my  remarks  with  an 
article   from   the   Newport   Plain  Talk, 
which  also  praises  Mrs.  Babb: 
I  Prom  the  Newport  (Tenn.)  Plain  Talk,  May 

16.  19661- 

Mrs.    Babb    Wins    Valley    Forge    Teachers 

Medal  Award 

Mrs.  Luzelle  S.  Babb  received  a  notice  on 
Thursday  that  she  had  been  named  the  win- 
ner of  The  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award  for  her  outstanding  accomplishment 
In  helping  to  achieve  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 

Mrs.  Babb  received  this  award  on  a  unit 
which  she  teaches.  In  American  History 
called     "Democracy     Vs     Communism",     at 


the  Cocke  Ooimty  High  School.  This  work 
was  started  at  the  Buggeetlon  of  ttie  New- 
port Kiwanis  Club  in  1953.  Mrs.  Babb  has 
taught  this  subject  since  that  time. 

The  notice  received  by  Mrs.  Babb  said  "The 
Trustees  and  Officers  of  Freedoms  Founda- 
tion at  Valley  Forge  announce  with  pleasure 
the  selection  of  Luzelle  S.  Babb  by  the  dis- 
tinguished National  &  School  Awards  Jury  to 
receive  The  Valley  Forge  Teachers  Medal 
Award. 

All  award  selections  are  determined  by  a 
distinguished.  Independent  National  and 
School  Awards  Jury  of  30  or  more  State 
Supreme  Oo\irt  Jurists  and  national  execu- 
tive officers  of  patriotic,  service  club  and 
veterans  organizations  in  accordance  with 
established  procedtires. 

Mrs.  Babb  was  asked  to  go  to  Nashville  to 
work  on  a  resource  bulletin  for  social  stud- 
ies of  the  title  of  which  was  Our  American 
Democratic  Republic  and  Contracting  the 
Totalitarian  Systems.  Including  Commu- 
nism and  Fascism  in  1962. 

Cocke  Coxmty  High  School  was  the  first 
school  in  Tennessee  to  teach  this  unit;  and 
we  should  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
shown  progress  in  our  school  curriculum.  ' 
Mrs.  Babb  has  received  one  of  the  high- 
est honors  a  teacher  can  receive'. 

"Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pennsylvania,  is  dedicated  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  that  freedom  belongs  to  all 
the  people,  and  that  only  by  thoughts  and 
acts  in  their  every  day  lives  can  the  American 
people  preserve  and  extend  their  liberty  un- 
der law. 

"Freedoms  Foundation  was  established  In 
March.  1949.  It  is  nonprofit,  nonsectarian, 
and  nonpolitical.  Under  its  charter  Free- 
doms Foundation  exists: 

"To  create  and  build  an  understanding  of 
the  spirit  and  philosophy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  and  of  our  'bundle'  of 
indivisible,  political  and  economic  freedoms 
inherent   in   them. 

"To  Inspire  love  of  freedom  and  to  sui>- 
port  the  spiritual  unity  born  of  the  belief 
that  man  Is  a  dignified  human  being,  created 
In  the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  by  that  fact 
possessor  of  certain  inalienable  rights. 

"To  this  end.  Freedoms  Foundation  acts 
to  encourage  all  citizens  to  'speak  up  for 
freedom'  ". 

The  American  Freedcwn  Center  is  located 
on  Freedoms  Foundation's  100  acres  adjoin- 
ing historic  Valley  Forge  Park.  The  Ameri- 
can Freedom  Center  stands  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  forces  of  freedom.  Research  libraries 
on  the  U.S.  Constitution,  on  our  basic  Amer- 
ican freedom,  and  on  Communism  are  open 
to  the  public. 

The  information  concerning  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Babb  was  compiled  by  Mrs.  Lee  Free- 
man and  Mrs.  John  Porter.  This  was  a  com- 
plete brochure  of  the  many  activities  in- 
volved in  t*ie  teaching  of  "Democracy  vs 
Communism". 


Should  the  Post-Dispatch  Get  Booby 
Prize? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1966 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert 
Payne  wrote : 

To  understand  Communism.  It  is  necessary 
to  confront  the  man  who  spun  the  theory 
and  its  attendant  dogmas  out  of  his  own 
entrails.    There  could  have  been  no  Russian 


Revolution  without  him.    He  called  himself 
a  Marxist,  but  In  f  a^t  he  hammered  and  bent 
,  Marx  whenever  It  was  necessary  and  Jettison- 
ing him  whenever  It  served  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  man,  Lenin,  was  not 
only  a  living  curse  to  Russia,  but  will  re- 
main one  throughout  time  In  an  em- 
balmed state  supplanting  religion  with 
atheism.  Americans  are  nuts  who  be- 
lieve peaceful  coexistence  can  exist  with 
a  nation  with  its  ideals.  We  have  coex- 
isted, but  it  certainly  has  not  been  peace- 
ful and  probably  will  not  be  until,  as 
Khrushchev  said,  "the  shrimp  learn  to 
sing." 

On  this  point,  the  Peoria  Journal  Star 
of  May  18.  1966,  had  an  excellent  edi- 
torial. Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  editorial  at  this  point: 
What  CoMMt7NisM  Is 
The  St.  LoiUs  Post-Dispatch  has  Just  been 
given  a  Pulitzer  Prize  tor  its  repeated  edi- 
torials to  the  effect  tliat  the  United  States 
cannot  stop  the  spread  of  communism 
through  the  force  of  arms. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Post-Dispatch  that 
Americans  must  "cast  off  the  Illusion  of 
omnipotence,  under  the  spell  of  which  many 
of  us  have  for  years  assumed  that  our  mis- 
sion in  the  world  is  contain,  roll  back,  de- 
stroy or  otherwise  combat  communism."  In- 
stead we  should  get  out  of  Viet  Nam,  forget 
about  Castro,  recognize  Red  Ohlna,  and  be- 
gin to  "work  wtih  peoples  of  any  poUtlcal 
faith  for  a  peaceful  world  of  diversity." 

We  must  have  "enough  faith  In  the  Ideas 
of  freedom  to  entrust  them  (the  ideas), 
rather  than  arms,  the  task  of  containing  the 
ideas  of  communism,"  advises  the  Post- 
Dlspatcl). 

This  Is  bad  advice  and  honoring  It  with  a 
PuUtizer  Prize  does  not  make  It  any  better 
The  fault  in  the  Post-Dispatch's  reason- 
ing Is  the  same  one  which  moves  Senators 
Fulbricht  and  Morse  and  their  Uttle  band 
of  Vietnlks:  failure  to  recognize  that  It  is 
the  force  of  arms  rather  than  the  force  of 
any  idea  which  has  caused  the  spread  of 
communism. 

When  Karl  Marx  concocted  communism 
It  was  an  idea.  But  his  idea  is  not  what  has 
succeeded  in  revolutionizing  Russia,  China 
eastern  Europe,  and  Cuba. 

In  every  Instance  It  has  been  the  force  of 
arms  which  put  dictators  Into  power.  And 
it  is  force  which  keeps  them  there. 

When  it  comes  to  ideas  America  has  noth- 
ing to  fear.  But  something  more  than  an 
Idea  is  shooting  at  us  and  the  people  who 
share  our  ideas  in  South  Viet  Nam. 

We  recognize  communism  today  as  a  force 
of  arms.  If  it  were  only  a  "political  faith" 
we  wouldn't  weary  about  It.  And  neither 
would  the  Post-Dispatch. 


Safety  Requires  Use  of  More  Nonflam- 
mable  Wool  and  Mohair  Fibers  in 
Automobile,  Airplane,  Home,  and  Ship 
Upholsteries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 
Mr.  FISHER.     Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
much  slaughter  on  our  highways,  dis- 
asters In  plane  crashes,  and  losses  re- 
sulting from  fires  on  ships  at  sea,  this 
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would  seem  to  be  a  good  time  to  examine 
.  the  flre  hazard  so  often  associated  with 
these  tragedies. 

The  National  Plre  Protection  Associa- 
tion assembled  figures  on  automobile  ac- 
cidents, and  found  that  about  400.000 
vehicles  had  fires  in  1964.  with  a  loss  of 
$37  million  in  property  damage  largely 
attributable  to  the  Ignition  of  flames 
following  the  wrecks. 

It  seems  that  alhiost  every  time  we 
read  of  a  plane  crash,  where  there  is  a 
chance  to  escape  following  impact,  the 
one  big  hazard  is  fire  which  so  often 
sweeps  through  the  passenger  sections. 

With  resp>ect  to  both  cars  and  planes, 
what  is  being  done  to  avoid  or  reduce  the 
incidences  of  fire?  In  thfe  case  of  auto 
accidents,  we  are  told  by  the  National 
Safety  Council  that  90.6  percent  are 
caused  by  improper  driving.  But  after 
these  accidents  occur,  even  those  tliat 
are  preventable,  what  can  be  done  to 
minimize  the  losses  that  are  traceable 
to  the  outbreak  of  fires? 

The  answer  is:  equip  cars,  planes,  and 
ships  with  more  nonflammable  uphol- 
steries, can^ts.  draperies,  and  other  fab- 
rics. Natural  wool  and  mohair  are  uni- 
versally recognized  as  the  fibers  which 
are  the  most  nonflammable  of  any 
others  used  for  these  purposes.  The  use 
of  more  of  these  fibers  would  undoubted- 
ly save  thousands  of  lives  every  year. 
It  is  just  that  simple. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  most  of  these 
fabrics  were  composed  of  blends  which 
included  substantial  amounts  of  non- 
flammable fibers  of  wool  and  mohair. 
But  more  recently  the  manufacturers, 
with  an  eye  on  higher  profits,  have  turned 
to  the  manmade  flammable  fabrics. 

Evidences  of  the  cost  of  this  switch- 
over, in  terms  of  human  lives  and  prop- 
erty losses,  have  mounted.  The  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co.  recenly 
estimated  that  13  percent  of  fire  fatali- 
ties among  its  insiirers  were  traceable  to 
fires  caused  by  ignition  of  bedding,  up- 
holsteries, curtains,  and  draperies.  This 
includes  homes  as  well  as  vehicles,  planes 
and  ships.  , 

In  a  recent  plane  crash.  It  was  discov- 
ered that  fire  and  noxious  smoke  and  the 
burning  of  inside  furnishings  was  a 
major  cause  of  the  resulting  deaths. 
This  resulted  In  the  CAB  recommending 
to  the  PAA  that  revised  standards  be 
imposed  for  inside  furnishings  of  com- 
mercial aircraft.  That  study  is  now  in 
progress.  I  have  been  assured  by  PAA 
that  an  accelerated  research  program  to 
improve  those  standards  Is  now  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  analysis.  This  Includes 
a  study  of:  First.  "FlammabiUty  and 
Smoke  Characteristics  of  Interior  Air- 
craft Materials:"  second.  "Thermal 
Criteria  for  Interior  Materials;"  and 
third.  "Hazardous  Combustible  Char- 
acteristics of  Cabin  Interior  Material." 

This  alertness  on  the  part  of  PAA  is 
most  commendable.  Let  us  hope  that 
automobile  and  ship  manufacturers  will 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Felix  J.  Colangelo.  president  of  the 
Wood  Bureau,  recently  stated : 

A  dame  applied  to  wool  wlU  cauM  It  to 
bum.  but  when  the  flame  U  removed  wool 
does  not  support  combustion  nor  does  It 
melt  Uke  syntbeUc  flben  which  can  cause 
serious  skin  burns. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  mohair. 
This  same  authority  concluded  that 
no  fiber  possesses  greater  natural  resist- 
ance than  wool  to  fiamlng,  melting,  and 
the  emission  of  noxious  smoke. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  flame're- 
sistance  treatments  may  be  applied  to 
thecelluloslc  fibers,  they  are  quite  ex- 
pensive and  many  of  them  require  re- 
newal after  each  washing  or  dry  clean- 
ing. 

The  publication,  Consumer  Reports  de- 
scribed wool  as  "a  fiber  which  is  difficult 
to  ignite  and  will  not  support  a  flame." 
Consumer  Bulletin  reported  in  Octo- 
ber of  1965  that  the  meltlnga)f  synthetic 
fibers  and  sticking  to  the  skin  "can  be 
more  dangerous  than  the  flame  itself  be- 
cause the  resulting  bums  can  be  so  diffi- 
cult to  treat."  and  cited  the  National 
Safety  Council  for  authority. 

Many  other  authorities  could  be  cited 
confirming  the  fact  that  both  wool  and 
mohair  are  nonflammable.  A  more  uni- 
versal use  of  these  fibers,  even  when 
blended  with  a  lesser  content  of  syn- 
thetics, would  undoubtedly  provide  the 
greatest  answer  to  the  flre  hazard  prob- 
lem than  any  other  single  action  that 
can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss  of  49,000  lives  on 
our  highways  last  year  has  served  to 
arouse  the  American  people  to  the  need 
for  more  safety  devices  in  the  construc- 
tion of  cars,  planes,  and  ships.  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  extensive  hearings 
have  recently  been  concluded  on  this 
subject.  Legislation  has  been  drafted 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce discretionary  authority  to  set 
Federal  safety  standards  for  new  cars. 
Let  us  hope  legislation  along  this  line 
will  be  promptly  enacted,  and  that  the 
Secretary  will  then  give  appropriate  at- 
tention to  the  prevention  of  fires  as  a 
safety  factor. 

The  matter  of  reducing  the  incidences 
of  fire  in  our  homes  and  in  transportation 
has  been  neglected  too  long.  It  has  been 
firmly  established  that  the  only  real 
answer  to  this  hazard  is  the  use  of  non- 
fiammable  fibers  In  the  Interiors  of  our 
homes,  offices,  automobiles,  airplanes, 
and  ships.  The  employment  of  this  sim- 
ple solutlcwi  will  save  literally  thousands 
of  Americaui  lives  every  year. 


Radio — America's  Soaod  Habit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLoaiSA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed aopropriate  that  May  has  been  des- 
Ignatetl  National  Radio  Month.  The 
sound  of  radio  is  everywhere,  yet  para- 
doxically radio  is  seldom  discussed  and 
rarely  acclaimed.  Shoved  from  the  na- 
tional spotlight  by  its  younger  brother, 
television,  radio  no  longer  holds  court  in 
our  living  rooms.  It  Is  television  which 
entertains  us  and  has  our  favorite  pro- 
grams. Yet,  far  from  disappearing,  ra- 
dio has  without  fanfare  assumed  mani- 


fold roles  in  our  lives  and,  indeed,  has 
become  a  national  habit.  And.  like  most 
habits,  it  is  taken  for  granted. 

If  radio  cannot  match  television  as  an 
entertainer — and  it  has  come  to  recog- 
niee  this  limitation— it  does  have  other 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  easi- 
ly transported  from  one  locale  to  an- 
other. And,  secondly,  it  often  does  not 
require  the  listener's  full  attention. 
Consequently,  radio  is  not  restricted  to 
nighttime  family  listening.  It  Is  di- 
rected to  the  individual,  wherever  he  is. 
whatever  the  time  of  day.  Although 
some  programs  may  draw  our  undivided 
attention,  we  may  perform  our  daUy 
household  activities  with  radio  music 
as  our  background.  Tlie  time  spent 
driving  to  work  is  not  completely  wasted, 
when  a  car  radio  brings  the  latest  news 
and  local  developments.  As  of  January 
1  there  were  60  million  automobile  radios 
in  use,  not  only  informing  our  busy  com- 
muters of  traffic  jams,  weather,  and  news 
bulletins,  but  also  breaking  the  boredom 
of  long  trips.  With  the  small,  hamdy 
transistors,  the  sound  of  radio  can  ac- 
company us  almost  anywhere — to  the 
beach,  on  the  street,  at  a  mountain  lake. 
Pi-om  our  awakening  by  a  clock  radio  to 
the  time  we  turn  off  the  late  evening 
music,  radio  is  our  dependable  com- 
panion. 

What  is  the  appeal  of  radio.  If  it  no 
longer  presents  our  favorite  entertain- 
ers or  adventure  programs?  The  appeal 
of  radiojs  in  its  variety..  Nationally  pro- 
duced programs  are  replaced  by  broad- 
casts geared  to  the  locality  and  to  the 
listener.  The  teenager  likes  rddio  be- 
cause there  is  a  station  featuring  his  type 
of  music,  the  latest  sound,  the  "top  40." 
His  parents  tune  their  sH  to  the  old 
standards,  the  middle-of-the-road  music. 
Or  if  they  are  classical  music  lovers,  they 
enjoy  hearing  their  favorite  artists  and 
orchestras  on  FM.  There  are  stations 
featuring  coimtry  and  western  music, 
jazz,  folk  songs.  Recently  the  radio  talk 
show  has  become  popular,  with  listeners, 
often  those  who  are  alone  during  the  day, 
calling  in  their  opinions  on  a  variety  of 
subjects. 

Indeed,  radio  is  a  soundboard  for  opin- 
ion, for  analysis,  for  the  news.  Radio 
not  only  keeps  the  listener  informed  of 
developments  throughout  the  world,  but 
also  in  his  own  community.  Radio  an- 
nounces local  events,  presents  local  ad- 
vertising, and  discusses  local  issues. 

The  varied  role  of  radio  is  illustrated 
•in  my  district,  Miami.  In  a  1964  survey 
by  Broadcasting  magazine,  radio  stations 
throughout  the  Nation  commented  on 
their  programing.  One  Miami  station 
described  its  programing  as  "quality  al- 
bum music  with  no  personality  DJs,  and 
in-depth  news  with  personality  news- 
men." A  "modem  format,"  "English- 
language  religious  and  Spanish  lan- 
guage," and  "concert,  classical,  and  semi- 
classical"  were  the  formats  of  three  other 
stations  in  this  market.  Miami  stations 
are  noted  not  only  for  their  format  va- 
riety, but  also  for  their  regular  special 
programing  for  different  ethnic  groups. 
Recently,  a  Miami  station  drew  public 
attention  to  the  unfair  provisions  of  two 
local  ordinances,  ordinances  which  were 
subsequently  amended.  Whether  it  is 
covering  the  primary  election  or  provid- 
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Ing  hurricane  bulletins,  public  service  Is 
the  byword  of  Miami  radio. 

In  fact,  throughout  the  country  radio 
is  playing  this  most  vital  role.  Radio  '66 
has  indeed  become  "America's  Sound 
Habit." 


The  Small  Business  Administration:  An 
Important  Federal  Agency 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 

tAt.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
issue  of  the  ASTA  Travel  News,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents,  contains  an  illuminating  article 
by  the  Honorable  Joe  L.  Evins,  chairman 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee. 
Chairman  Evms  analyzes  many  of  the 
problems  confronting  small  travel  agents 
and  the  way  in  which  Small  Business 
Administration  programs  can  be  instru- 
mental in  solving  them.  Chairman 
EviNS*  article  contains  much  helpful  in- 
formation concerning  SBA  activities,  and 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House : 

Thb  Small  Business  Administration:  An 
Important  Federal  Agenct 
Small  travel  agencies,  like  thouBands  of 
other  Independently-owned  small  concerns  In 
the  rapidly  expanding  field  of  service  Indus- 
tries, are  eligible  to  caU  upon  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  for  long-term  loans  and 
other  types  of  assltance. 

There  has  been  unprecedented  growth  In 
the  service  Industries  In  recent  years,  and 
this  trend  Js  almost  certain  to  continue. 
With  higher  personal  Incomes,  and  more 
leisure  time,  more  and  more  people  turn  to 
those  businesses  which  provide  the  services 
and  recreation  faculties  they  desire. 
roR  more  enjotable  travel 
Americans  have  always  been  great  trav- 
elers— and  more  and  more  they  are  turn- 
ing to  Travel  Agencies  whose  expert  assist- 
ance can  make  their  travels  more  enjoyable. 
Because  of  widespread  public  Interest  in 
Travel  Agencies  and  the  services  they  pro- 
vide— and  the  opportunity  that  exists  for  a 
person  to  operate  bis  own  small  Ti-avel 
Agency — the  SBA  has  recently  prepared  an 
Informative  leaflet  explaining  how  Travel 
Agencies  operate  and  what  services  they 
perform. 

Small  business  Is  confronted  by  the  threat 
of  economic  concentration,  a  shortage  of 
capital,  management  difficulties.  Intensive 
competition  with  big  business  for  govern- 
ment procurement  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts, and  the  scourge  of  poverty  that  often 
permits  only  bare  subsistence  in  urban  slums 
and  rural  areas. 

The  Small  Business  Committees  In  the 
House  and  Senate  are  constantly  analyzing 
these  problems  and  recommending  solutions 
to  the  President,  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

financial  assistance 
As  a  result  of  this  cooperative  effort,  new 
programs  have  been  Initiated  and  existing 
programs  strengthened.  Financial  assistance 
programs,  foe  example,  have  been  broadened 
to  assist  the  very  small  businessman.  A 
stronger  procurement  assisUnce  program  has 
been  established  and  a  management  assist- 


ance program  helps  the  small  businessman 
over  the  bumpe. 

The  Community  Development  program  hB« 
been  expanded  to  aid  small  businessmen  In 
rural  areas  and  the  SmaU  Business  Invest- 
ment Company  program  has  made  equity  and 
long-term  capital  available  to  more  than 
10,000  small  businesses. 

In  addition,  our  Committee  has  supported 
a  policy  of  economic  expansion  and  reduced 
taxes  to  stimulate  small  business  growth. 
But  even  so,  the  small  businessman  must  get 
even  more  attention  as  his  problems  grow 
more  complex  in  this  highly  competitive  age 
of  big  business  merchandising. 

THREE    major    AIDS 

In  broad  terms,  SBA  provides  three  major 
types  of  service  to  this  Industry  and  other 
small  businesses:  (1)  financial  assistance  (2) 
counseling  and  assistance  with  managernent 
problems,  and  (3)  help  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment contracts  and  subcontracts  In  Federal 
procurement. 

Although  the  Agency's  over-all  plans  and 
policies  are  developed  by  a  small  staff  in 
Washington,  all  SBA  services  are  readily  avaU- 
able  across  the  country  through  a  nationwide 
network  of  68  field  offices.  This  helps  to 
speed  service,  and  make?  it  unnecessary  for 
the  Independent  businessman  to  spend  time 
and  money  traveling  to  Washington  for  In- 
formation and  needed  assistance.  * 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  SBA's  programs 
is  its  business  loan  assistance.  Because  of  a 
temporary  shortage  of  funds,  SBA  currently 
is  accepUng  loan  applications  only  under  its 
loan  guaranty  plan.  These  loans  are  made 
by  banks,  with  SBA  guaranteeing  up  to  90 
per  cent  of  the  loan. 

This  program  is  part  of  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  encourage  banks 
to  help  finance  the  needs  of  small  local  firms 
with  SBA  serving  as  guarantor  of  most  of  the 
funds  advanced.  These  loans  are  becoming 
increasingly  popular  with  all  types  of  small 
businessmen  across  the  country. 

Under  the  law,  SBA  is  authorized  to  make 
loans  of  up  to  $350,000  for  as  long  as  10  years 
to  small  firms  unable  to  obtain  a  bank  loan. 
Most  of  SBA's  business  loans  are  made  with 
bank  participation,  but  when  this  is  unob- 
tainable, SBA  is  authorized  to  make  direct 
loans.  SBA's  interest  rate  is  generally  S'i 
per  cent  and  the  loans  ar6  repayable  In 
monthly  lnst.illments.  The  temporary  mora- 
torium on  all  SBA  business  loans  other  than 
guaranteed  bank  loans  Is  expected  to  be  re- 
laxed soon,  and  direct  SBA  loans  will  again 
be  available. 

According  to  a  report  provided  my  Com- 
mittee, the  SBA  last  fiscal  year  loaned  a  total 
of  $418  million  to  13,500  Individual  small 
businesses.  About  one-fifth  of  these  firms 
were  small  service  industries. 

In  cases  of  natural  catastrophes,  such  as 
floods,  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and  earth- 
quakes, where  small  businesses  are  damaged 
or  destroyed,  the  SBA  moves  quickly  to  help 
victims  restore  or  replace  property  with  loans 
at  the  low  interest  rate  of  3  per  cent  annually. 
SBA  also  makes  loans  to  local  development 
companies  for  building  Industry  and  for  re- 
lending  to  specific  small  businesses  In  the 
area.  SBA  will  tidvance  $8  for  every  $2  raised 
locally  for  such  i)roJects,  with  a  maximum  of 
$350,000  for  each  small  firm  assisted. 

Another  financial  assistance  program  of 
SBA  Is  the  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany program.  The  SBIC's  are  privately 
owned,  but  licensed  and  regulated  by  SBA. 
They,  In  turn,  provide  small  firms  with  equity 
type  financing  and  long-term  capital  loans. 

RELOCATION    PROBLEMS 

Small  businesses  which  have  been  forced 
to  relocate  because  of  Federally  financed 
urban  renewal,  highway  or  other  construc- 
tion projects,  are  also  eligible  to  apply  to 
SBA  for  low  interest  loans. 

SBA  has  an  Important  role  In  the  War  on 
Poverty.    In  locations  where  Small  Business 
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Development  Centers  have  been  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  SBA  can 
make  direct  loans  of  up  to  $15,000  at  6 '4 
per  cent  Interest  to  existing  small  firms  to 
expand  their  business  and  to  persons  who 
wish  to  start  their  own  business.  These 
loans  can  run  for  15  years. 

As  management  practices  have  long  been 
the  principal  single  causes  of  buslne^  fail- 
ures SBA  has  d^-veloped  a  number  of  prac- 
^tstfncf  *"*  ^  **"*  ^^"*  °^  management 

BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT  COURSES 

The  most  popular  of  these  consists  of 
courses  In  business  management.  These  are 
generally  evening  courses  designed  specifi- 
cally for  small  businessmen,  and  are  co- 
sponsored  With  private  educational  institu- 
tions, trade  associations  and  similar  groups 
The  courses  are  usually  held  for  a  period  of 
1*  ..^  "^"^  '°  designated  areas.  Those 
attending  are  charged  only  a  nominal  regis- 
tratlon  fee. 

♦»,f»°?."^"^  *^*  °^  management  assistance 
that  has  been  well  received  is  the  one  day 
workshop  for  prospective  business  owners 
These  workshops  cover  basic  management 
problems,  and  hlghUght  those  areas  which 
frequently  present  pltXaUs  to  the  beginner 
m  business.  - 

The  newest  of  SBA's  management  assist- 
ance programs  is  known  as  Service  Corps  of 
^ftul  Executives— (SCORE) .  This  activity 
utilizes  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  retired 
executives  in  counseling  small  businessmen 
There  are  already  about  3,000  active  volun- 
teers in  this  program.  SCORE  provides  a 
man-to-man  relationship,  with  emphasis  on 
the  owner  or  manager  himself  rather  than 
technical  problems.  There  are  no  compli- 
cated computer  procedures,  Just  management 
help  on  a  level  the  businessman  can 
understand. 

In  addition,  SBA  provides  management 
assistance  services  through  an  extensive 
series  of  booklets  and  pamphlets  on  manage- 
ment topics.  Most  of  them  are  prepared  by 
well  known  experts  In  their  special  fields  of 
business.  Many  of  these  publications  are 
made  available  without  charge;  others  are 
sold  at  nominal  cost  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  A  number  of  these  informa- 
tional manuals  are  available  on  travel  and 
related  subjects. 

VITAL  ROLE  DESCRIBED 

This  brtef  descrlpOon  of  SBA's  major  serv- 
ices underlines  the  vital  role  the  Agency  Is 
playUig  in  helpUig  small  business  ma  ntain 
its  traditional  position  as  the  cornerstone 
of  our  American  free  enterprise  system.  Con- 
gress carved  this  role  for  SBA  when  it  passed 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958,  which  pro- 
vided that:  "It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  shoxild  aid 
counsel,  assist  and  protect.  Insofar  as  possi- 
ble, the  Interests  of  small  business  concerns 
In  order  to  preserve  free  competitive 
enterprise.  .  .  ." 


Memorial  Day  Address  bj 
Basil  L.  Whitener 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

0»    NORTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31. 1966 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  colleague,  Hon.  Basil  L, 
Whitener,  of  the  10th  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina,  delivered  a 
very  splendid  Memorial  Day  address  at 
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the  Edgewood  Cemetery,  Lowell.  N.C.,  on 
Sunday.  May  29. 

Under  unanimous  consent   I   include 
Congressman  Whtte^kk's  address  as  a 
part  of  he  Appendix  of  the  Record: 
MXMOUAL  DAT  Address  bt  Basil  L.  WHrrxND, 

MXMBSk   or  CONCKXSS,    AT    EOGEWOOO   CXMX- 
TA«T.    LOWKLL.    N.C..    SUNDAT.    Mat    29.    1066 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  In  Lowell  today 
and  to  have  the  privilege  of  taking  part  In 
your  Memorial  Day  ceremony. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  time  of  great  slgnlfl- 
c&noe  to  every  American.  It  Is  a  day  on 
which  Americans  pause  to  pay  respect  to 
those  who  have  served  In  the  armed  forces 
In  time  of  war  in  defense  of  our  liberties  and 
our  cherished  way  of  life. 

It  Is  a  day  on  which  we  decorate  the  graves 
of  those  departed  heroes,  who.  as  the  poet 
has  so  beautifully  said:  "No  more  on  life's 
parade  shall  meet."     Yes. 

"The  muffled  drums  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldiers'  last  tattoo; 
No  more  on  Ufe's  parade  shall  meet 

The  brave  and  fallen  few. 
On  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Their  silent  tents  are  spread; 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round 

The  bivouac  of  the  dead." 

There  are  very  few  of  us  here  today  who  do 
not  recail  a  loved  one.  a  kinsman,  or  a  neigh- 
bor who  hu  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
defense  of  his  country.  This  Memorial  Day 
Is  a  time  for  us  to  give  thanks  for  the  cour- 
age, loyalty,  devotion,  and  patriotism  which 
their  service  to  God  and  country  so  well 
exemplified. 

Since  the  beginning  of  history.  clvUlzed 
man  has  acknowledged  the  debt  of  graU- 
tude  he  owes  to  thoee  who  have  borne  arms 
In  defense  of  his  liberties.  The  ancient 
Chinese  and  Japanese  had  a  day  set  aside 
known  as  "Lantern  Day."  Lanterns  and 
candles  were  Ut  In  memory  of  thoee  who 
had  fallen  In  battle. 

In  Italy  homage  Is  paid  to  Italians  who 
have  given  their  Uvea  for  their  country  on 
All  Souls'  Day.  And  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world  days  have  been  set  aside  by 
numerous  other  countries  as  the  time  to 
mourn  their  military  heroes. 

IQ  the  United  States  Memorial  Day  had 
Its  origin  in  the  tragic  years  immediately 
following  the  War  Between  the  States.  Sec- 
tion had  fought  section,  and  even  brothers, 
fathers,  and  sons  had  opposed  each  other  in 
that  terrible  conflict.  Thousands  of  young 
Americans  in  both  the  North  and  the  South 
had  given  their  lives  and  lay  in  crudely 
marked  graves  in  countless  military  ceme- 
teries. 

We  Southerners  can  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  expression  of  love  and  care 
for  thoee  who  had  given  their  lives  In  the 
War  Between  the  States  bad  its  origin  in 
the  South.  At  about  the  same  time,  in  1866. 
a  group  of  ladies  at  Columbus.  Georgia,  and 
Columbus.  BCIsslssippi,  held  memorial  serv- 
ices in  their  military  cemeteries  and  deco- 
rated the  graves  of  the  departed  Confederate 
and  Northern  soldiers  with  fiowers  and  fiags. 
The  unselfish  devotion  of  these  ladles  in- 
spired an  awakening  throughout  the  Nation 
of  the  debt  that  both  North  and  South 
owed  to  their  war  heroes.  And  so  it  was  on 
May  a.  1868,  that  General  John  A.  Logan, 
commander-in-chief  of  ttoe  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  Issued  an  order  setting  aside 
May  30  of  that  year  as  a  day  to  honor  those 
who  had  died  In  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

He  said  that  he  selected  May  30  because 
It  was  a  day  when  flowers  would  be  readily 
available  to  place  on  the  graves  at  our  war 
heroes.  Later,  Decoration  Day  was  to  be- 
come Memorial  Day  and  a  fixed  part  of  our 
history. 


Since  the  American  Revcdution  the  youth 
of  our  Nation  has  been  called  upon  In  many 
Instances  to  defend  the  ilberUee  bequeathed 
to  them  by  our  forefathers.  The  preserva- 
tion of  liberty  has  been  as  sacred  to  every 
generation  of  Americans  as  It  was  to  thoee 
gallant  men  of  1776. 

In  the  War  of  1813.  the  Mexican  War  of 
1845,  the  War  Between  the  States  In  1861- 
1865,  the  Spanish-American  War,  World  Wars 
I  and  II,  the  Korean  Conflict,  countless  other 
campaigns  and  nUlitary  expeditions,  and  our 
present  struggle  in  Viet  Nam.  the  America|is 
we  honor  today,  regardless  of  military  rank., 
race,  color,  or  creed,  have  successfully  foughv 
for  the  survival  of  our  form  of  government— v 
the  principles  of  liberty,  freedom.  Justice 
and  democracy. 

The  finest  tribute  that  we  can  pay  to  thoee 
who  sleep  within  the  bosom  of  the  land  they 
gave  their  all  to  defend,  is  to  apprecUte  and 
be  worthy  of  their  trust  and  of  the  heritage 
which  they  bequeathed  to  us. 

General  Elsenhower  said  in  1953:  "We  must 
be  ready  to  dare  all  for  our  country.  History 
does  not  long  entrust  the  care  of  freedom  to 
the  weak  or  timid.  We  must  acquire  pro- 
ficiency In  defense  and  display  stamina  In 
purpose.  We  must  be  willing,  indivlduaUy 
and  as  a  nation,  to  accept  whatever  sacrifices 
may  be  required  of  us.  A  people  that  values 
its  privileges  above  its  principles  soon  loses 
both.  Whatever  America  hopes  to  bring  to 
pass  in  the  world  must  first  come  to  pass  in 
the  heart  of  America." 

In  his  lnaug\iral  of  January  20,  1961,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  reminded  us  that:  "Since  this 
country  was  founded,  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  summoned  to  give  testi- 
mony on  its  naUonal  loyalty.  The  graves 
of  young  Americans  who  answered  the  call 
to  that  service  surround  the  globe." 

The  courage  and  gallantry  of  the  soldiers 
of  yesterday,  whom  we  honor  today,  rekindle 
In  us  a  new  love  of  country  and  a  new  con- 
cept of  patriotism.  War  and  the  effect  of 
war  has  reached  nearly  every  family  and 
every  home  in  our  Nation. 

Wo  have  only  to  examine  our  military  rec- 
ords to  realize  the  high  price  that  freedom 
has  cost.  Nearly  i  million  Americans  have 
given  their  lives  down  through  the  years  In 
order  that  our  free  institutions  might  sur- 
vive. We  have  with  us  today  over  21 '4  mil- 
lion living  war  veterans.  ' 

14,960.000  of  these  veterans  served  in 
World  War  n.  6,700,000  served  in  the  Ko- 
rean War,  2.1  million  served  in  World  War  I 
Over  30  million  Americans  have  served  In 
the  United  States  armed  forces  since  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

The  demand  upon  the  youth  of  our  Nation 
for  military  service  since  World  War  II  has 
required  that  1  out  of  every  5  young  men. 
aged  18  years  or  more,  served  In  the  armed 
forces.  In  fact,  more  than  40%  of  all 
United  States  males  at  least  25  years  old  are 
war  veterans. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  our  great  country  form  the  patri- 
otic bedrock  upon  which  our  free  society 
rests.  They  are  the  leaders  of  our  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  the  learned  professions. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
veteran;  and  so  are  53  of  our  Senators  and 
282  members  of  our  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Pour  out  of  every  10  workers 
in  our  land  are  veterans.  We  see.  therefore 
the  Impact  that  mlUtary  service  has  had  in 
the  past,  and  wiu  have  in  the  future,  on  our 
Nation. 

It  U  for  us  the  living  veterans  of  today 
to  show  our  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  made 
by  thoee  who  sleep  In  honored  glory  In  pay- 
ing our  respect  to  the  dead  we  should  also 
pause  to  give  our  thanks  and  to  show  out 
appreclauon  to  the  young  men  and  women 
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who  are  now  serving  in  our  armed  forces. 
In  the  tradition  of  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them  they  are  manning  the  bulwarks  of 
freedom  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

As  Disraeli  said  many  years  ago:  "The 
youth  of  a  naUon  are  the  trustees  of  its  pos- 
terity." The  young  men  and  women  now 
serving  their  country  are  truly  the  trustees, 
not  only  of  our  great  land,  but  of  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  •, 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  on  this  Me- 
morial Day  that  there  is  a  great  struggle 
going  on  In  the  world  for  the  minds  of  men. 
This  communistic  struggle  will  last  for  the 
unforeseen  future  and  will  reoulre  the 
strongest  virtues  of  our  national  character 

Our  community  of  free  nations  must  not 
fall  under  the  control  of  Ideologies  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  liberty.  The  dream  of 
world  domination  by  any  one  power  must  be 
shattered. 

As  the  leader  In  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  is 
mandatory,  therefore,  that  our  great  country 
have  a  strong  national  defense.  It  will  re- 
quire the  spending  of  untold  billions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  sacrifice  and  Inconvenience  of 
military  service  on  the  part  of  our  young 
people. 

We  cannot  afford  inadequate  military  pre- 
paredness. Whatever  challenge  confronu 
our  free  society  must  be  met.  To  surrender 
our  leadership  in  the  free  world  is  to  deliver 
the  world  to  communism.  We  must  realize 
that  an  attack  on  any  part  of  the  free  worid 
is  sooner  or  later  likely  to  be  an  attack  on 
the  United  States. 

Those  in  our  land  who  would  talk  of  a 
soft  approach  to  communism,  who  would 
advocate  appeasement  of  the  communist 
leaders,  and  who  would  engage  in  unwise  acts 
of  pacifism  only  weaken  the  unity  of  our  land 
and  strengthen  the  hand  of  communism. 

In  our  desire  to  have  unity  of  purpose  in 
combaUng  communism,  however,  we  should 
maintain  our  tolerance  of  those  who  disagree 
with  us  and  who  exercise  their  legal  and 
constitutional  right  to  voice  their  objections 
to  the  policies  of  their  government. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  freedom  abroad  we 
cannot  destroy  fundamental  freedoms  at 
home.  The  grave  situation  existing  In  the 
world  and  American  mlUtary  involvement  in 
many  lands  reqiUre,  however,  as  much  urUty 
as  possible  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. Our  honored  dead  deserve  the  very 
deepest  devotion  and  unswerving  loyalty  on 
our  part  to  the  caiise  they  served.  Their 
admonition  to  us  is  as  the  poet  said: 

"Take  up  your  quarrel  with  the  foe; 
To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw  the 

torch; 
Be  yours  to  hold  it  high. 
If  you  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though   poppies   grow 
In  Flanders  Field." 

Let  us  not  break  faith  with  the  dead  we 
honor  this  afternoon.  Let  xis  renew  our 
pride  in  our  national  Institutions,  rekindle 
out  faith  in  those  wholesome  and  fundamen- 
tal American  virtues,  and  rededicate  our 
lives  to  God  and  country. 

In  hU  Farewell  Address  82-year-old  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur  said:  "Duty,  honor 
country:  those  three  hallowed  words  rever- 
ently dictate  what  you  ought  to  be.  what  you 
can  be.  what  you  will  be.  They  are  your 
rallying  point  to  build  courage  when  courage 
seems  to  fall,  to  regain  faith  when  there 
seems  to  be  Uttle  cause  for  faith,  to  create 
hope  when  hope  becomes  forlorn." 

My  friends,  duty,  honor,  and  country 
should  again  become  the  watchwords  of  our 
Nation.  If  we  honor  these  virtues,  those 
who  have  so  gaUantly  served  our  Nation  and 
who  rest  In  honored  glory  today  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain. 
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Mr.  TODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuous cycle  of  Increasing  populations 
and  Inability  to  produce  or  buy  enough 
food  to  feed  growing  numbers  of  people 
has  left  millions  starving  and  has  been 
a  serious  impediment  to  the  economic 
and  social  progress  of  many  of  the  devel- 
oping nations  of  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa.  Today,  when  the  developing 
countries  are  becoming  increasingly  more 
concerned  with  the  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lem and  are  rapidly  planning  population 
programs,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  step  up  Its  assistance  in  this  field. 
Although  private  organizations,  such 
as  Planned  Parenthood-World  Popula- 
tion, and  the  Population  Council,  have 
been  leaders  in  getting  both  our  own 
citizens  and  our  friends  abroad  to 
awaken  to  the  serious  nature  of  the 
crisis,  AID  has  moved  forward  in  devel- 
oping plans. 

As  you  know,  Senator  Gruenino  has 
been  conducting  hearings  on  the  popula- 
tion crisis  Ijefore  his  subcommittee,  and 
by  his  skillful  prodding,  the  administra- 
tive agencies  are  devoting  more  resources, 
and  speeding  up  their  schedules,  in  dis- 
charging their  responsibilities.  Although 
the  talk  may  still  exceed  Agency  action, 
I  am  sure  Senator  Gruening  will  con- 
tinue to  examine  the  records  of  the  agen- 
cies closely,  and  will  continue  to  make 
his  constructive  comments. 

As  an  explanation  of  the  steps  forward 
being  taken  by  AID,  I  Insert  a  statement 
by  Mr.  David  Bell  recently  given  before 
Senator  Grueninc's  subcommittee: 
Statement  op  the  Honorable  David  E.  Beix, 
aoministbator,  acenct  por  intebnational 
Development,  BEroRE  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations,  ScrBcoMMrrrEE  on  Poe- 
eion  Aid  EIxPENDrriTHES,  Aprh.  8,  1966 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee  • 
Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International   Development  In   the   papula- 
tion field. 

A.m.'B  interests  and  programs  in  the  pop- 
ulation field  derive  from  the  authorities 
given  In  Sections  201.  211  and  251  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
and  Sections  104  (e)  and  (g)  of  PL  480,  which 
provide  the  authority  required  to  conduct 
programs  In  the  field  of  population  and 
family  planning  as  part  of  the  UJS.  effort 
to  support  economic  and  social  progress  In 
the  developing  countries.  Similar  authority 
is  provided  Iri  Section  304(f)  of  the  proposed 
Pood  for  Freedom  Act. 

AJX).  and  its  predecessor  agencies  as  you 
know,  have  been  concerned  and  active  In  the 
population  field  for  years,  going  back  to  the 
early  I950's.  In  the  early  years  our  work  con- 
sisted largely  of  assistance  In  developing  offi- 
cial statistics.  Including  population  censuses 
and  vital  statistics,  and  In  training  in  such 
fields  OS  public  health  and  maternal  and 
child  welfare. 

Beginning  In  1961.  growing  encouragement 
was  given  to  research  in  the  dynamics  of 
population  growth  and  Its  Impact  on  eco- 
nomic development;  also  to  the  expansion 
of  programs  by  private  organlzaUons  In  the 
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United   States   and   abroad,   by   the   United 
Nations  and   by  foreign  governments. 

In  1965  we  enlarged  substantially  our  ac- 
tivities in  the  population  field.  The  change 
was  stimulated  directly  by  President  John- 
son In  his  January  6,  1965  State  of  the  Un- 
ion Message  when  he  said  "I  will  seek  new 
ways  to  use  our  knowledge  to  help  deal  with 
the  explosion  In  world  population  and  the 
growing  scarcity  in  world  resources." 

In  March.  1965.  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  circulated  a  comprehen- 
sive population  guideline  to  Its  missions 
overseas  stating,  in  essence,  that  the  Agency 
was  willing  to  consider  requests  for  assist- 
ance in  family  planning  activities  from  those 
governments  in  the  less  developed  areas 
which  were  undertaking  their  own  programs, 
provided  such  programs  were  based  on  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  Individuals  and  fam- 
ilies Involved,  and  provided  that  we  would 
not  finance  contraceptives  or  the  machinery 
for    their  manufacture. 

It  Is  Important  to  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  we  consider  decisions  on  major  popula- 
tion policies  and  programs  must  be  made 
by  the  countries  themselves,  without  pres- 
siu-e  from  the  U.S.  This  la  a  very  sensitive 
and  complex  area,  involving  very  deep  his- 
torical and  emotional  elements,  and  one  In 
which  policy-making  clearly  should  be  done 
by  the  governments  and  peoples  concerned, 
not  by  the  United  States.  At  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  has,  of  course,  Joined  in 
international  meetings  and  In  other  forums, 
such  as  the  United  Nations,  In  the  general 
expression  of  concern  which  Is  shared  by 
practically  all  coimtrles  today  about  the 
economic  and  social  consequences  of  rapid 
population  growth  and  the  need  for  all 
countries  to  study  these  matters  seriously 
In  relation  to  their  own  programs  of  develop- 
ment. 

Since  1965,  consistent  with  the  guidelines 
previously  mentioned.  A.II5.  has  been  re- 
sponding to  requests  from  governments  for 
direct  assistance  to  family  planning  pro- 
grams. 

The  Republic  of  China  is  using  A.ID.- 
generated  local  currencies  to  support  a  fam- 
ily planning  program. 

Turkey  has  requested  a  loan  to  purchase 
transport  vehicles  for  family  planning  work- 
ers and  for  educational  materials.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  services  of  a  demographer. 

Honduras  has  requested  assistance  for  edu- 
cational programs  In  family  planning  as  It 
relates  to  maternal  and  child  health. 

Prom  Pakistan  have  come  requests  for  a 
wide  range  of  technical  assistance,  transport 
vehicles,  education  aids  and  training  In  sup- 
port of  its  family  planning  program. 

India  is  discussing  similar  assistance  with 
A.IX).  officials. 

A.I.D.  Is  supporting  research  an^  training 
programs  at  the  following  unlversltiee  and 
Institutions : 

University  of  Pittsbxu-gh  for  development 
of  an  economic  model  for  eetlmaUng  costs  of 
family  planning  programs; 

University  of  Notre  Dame  for  studies  on 
changes  in  tradiUonal  family  patterns  due 
to  modernization  and  urbanization; 

Bureau  of  the  Census  for  population  pro- 
jection in  selected  countries; 

Population  CouncU  for  ferUllty  studies  and 
sxnrveys; 

Colombian  Institute  for  Social  Develop- 
ment for  studying  audio-visual  techniques 
for  public  education  programs. 

A.I.D.  has  also  signed  contracts  with  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  Johns  Hop- 
kins to  develop  training  programs  in  family 
planning  for  doctors  and  public  health  work- 
ers. Related  programs  are  being  developed 
for  nurses  and  mldwlves  in  the  Children's 
Bureau;  for  statisticians  In  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics;  and  for  census 
and  surveys  specialists  In  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. The  Pan  American  Health  Organiza- 
tion receives  A.lX>.'s  help  to  establish  and 


Improve  demographic  training  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican medical  and  pubUc  health  schools.  So 
do  the  Latin  American  Center  for  Demo- 
graphy and  StatlsUcal  Studies  In  ChUe  the 
National  Center  for  Studies  of  Population 
and  Development  In  Peru,  and  the  Central 
American  Demographic  Studlee  Unit  In 
Guatemala. 

AJD.'s  dollar  obligations  for  population 
actlviUee  are  estimated  at  t2  million  for 
FY  1965;  about  $5^4  million  in  FT  1966-  and 
about  $10  million  In  FY  1967.  We  would 
anticipate  further  Increases  in  subsequent 
yeprs. 

In  this  field,  as  in  all  others,  it  is  AJ.D.'s 
policy  to  encourage  private  organizations  to 
do  everything  they  can  and  to  consider  A.IX). 
financing  only  as  complementary  to  re- 
sources suppUed  by  private  organlBations. 
We  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  Important 
role  played  in  this  field  by  private  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Planned  Parenthood  Fed- 
eration, the  Population  OouncU,  the  Ford 
and  Rockefeller  Foundations  and  the  Popu- 
lation Reference  Bureau.  They  and  other 
private  organizations  have  been  vital  sources 
of  leadership  in  creating  a  body  of  hnportant 
knowledge  and  experience  on  population 
matters.  Their  work  remains  critically  im- 
portant. 

Looking  ahead  to  AJ.D.'s  expanding  work 
in  thU  field,  we  do  not  consider  that  we 
need  additional  legislation.  For  otu-  purposes 
there  U  adequate  authority  In  existing  legis- 
lation. 

Furthermore,  we  do  not  believe  the  ear- 
marUng  of  funds  Is  necessary  to  ensure  ef- 
fective action  In  the  field.  Specifically  we 
do  not  think  it  advisable  to  amend  the 
Food  for  Freedwn  Bill  In  a  fashion  which 
would  require  a  fixed  minimum  percent  of 
local  currencies  to  be  used  for  family  plan- 
ning programs.  Not  only  might  this  be  In- 
terpreted as  implying  direct  pressure  to 
adopt  a  particular  populaUon  poUcy,  but  we 
also  believe  it  would  be  ur-^and  from  the 
standpoint  of  effective  administration;  flex- 
Ibliity  in  the  uses  of  these  fxmds  U  impor- 
tant. 

Our  view  of  these  matters  Is  heavily  In- 
fluenced In  the  developing  countries  by  our 
belief  that  pubUc  and  private  leaders  In 
the  developing  countries  are  already  or  are 
rapidly  becoming  as  fully  conscious  of  the 
urgent  need  for  action  on  population  prob- 
lems as  we  are.  They  do  desire  to  take  ap- 
propriate measures,  within  the  context  of 
their  own  country's  cultural,  historical  situ- 
ation. This  iB  true  in  Latin  America  as  well 
as  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  U  conspicuously 
true  In  India  where  there  is  a  very  positive 
governmental  commitment,  supported  by  the 
great  bulk  of  the  private  leaders. 

In  brief,  we  propose  to  stand  by  the  key 
elements  of  o«r  present  policy  In  the  dodu- 
latlon  field:  ^ 

A.IJJ.  does  not  advocate  any  particular 
method  of  famUy  regulation.  Freedom  of 
choice  in  this  matter  should  be  available  In 
any  program  for  which  our  assistance  Is 
requested. 

A.IX).  wUl  consider  requests  for  assistance 
in  this  field,  as  In  other  fields,  only  if  they 
are  made  or  approved  by  the  appropriate 
authorities  of  the  requesting  government. 

A.IJ3.  is  prepared  to  entertain  requests  for 
technical,  commodity  and  local  currency 
assistance  In  supp<^  of  family  planning 
programs. 

A.I.D.  will  not  consider  requests  for  con- 
traceptive devices  or  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  contraceptives.  Experience 
has  made  It  clear  that  the  cost  of  these  Items 
Is  not  a  stumbling  block  in  countries  which 
are  developing  effective  programs. 

We  expect  that,  tinder  these  policies,  A  J.D. 
will  be  able  to  provide  considerable  help  to 
the  developing  cotintrtes  in  the  population 
field.  I  think  it  Is  Important  to  recognize 
that  results  cannot  be  expected  quickly.  Of 
necessity  there  will  be  time  lags  between  gov- 
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eminent  decUlon*  and  affecUre  progrtuns: 
from  tb*  Um«  a  goTeminent  maXea  an  ao- 
UuDTlzlng  decision  until  a  Qeld  team  ta  re- 
CTVilted.  trained  and  organized.  ruppUed  and 
ready  for  work  on  any  autwtanUal  scale;  until 
problems  are  worked  out  of  tb«  progrmtn  and 
It  s«tUea  down  lato  an  effective,  efflclent 
operation.  ICoreover,  we  must  keep  In  mind 
the  Important  lesson  repeatedly  learned 
throu^  other  efforts  In  developing  countries: 
what  works  In  one  country ,  p«u-tlcularly  In 
administrative  and  educational  practices. 
wUl  not  necessarily  work  In  another.  Suc- 
cessful methods  developed  In  one  country 
may  need  considerable  adaptation  In  sjiother. 

NevertbeleaB,  the  evidence  from  Korea  and 
Taiwan  gives  us  some  real  confidence  that 
even  In  very  low-Income,  village-based  so- 
cieties It  will  be  possible  to  establish  effective 
family  planning  programs.  A  great  deal  of 
research  and  action  will  be  needed.  We  In 
A.IJ3.  will  seek  to  do  our  part,  supplementing 
the  efforts  of  other  governments,  of  the 
United  Nations,  and  of  private  organizations, 
both  U-S.  and  foreign. 

Mr.  caiAlrman,  I  have  with  me  Dr.  Albert 
Moseman.  Assistant  Administrator  of  A.I.D. 
for  Technical  Ox>peratlon  and  Research,  and 
Dr.  Malcolm  MerrUl.  Chief  of  Health  Services 
In  AJJ3.,  who  are  directly  responsible  for 
guiding  AJD.'s  work  In  the  population  field. 
We  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  ques- 
tions the  Ck>minltte«  may  have. 


Lany  Ball,  Gerk  Extraordinary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  CAUFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1966 

Ifr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  one  of  the  young,  ablest  county 
clerks  in  California,  my  good  friend, 
Larry  Ball,  met  an  untimely  death.  It 
Is  men  of  the  fabric  of  Larry  Ball,  woi*- 
ing  with  compa&slon.  ability,  and  under- 
standing tliat  Is  the  secret  of  success  of 
local  government  in  California. 

During  his  short  several-year  term  as 
county  clerk  and  several-decade  term  as 
chief  deputy,  I  heard  not  once  from  any 
comer  or  any  group  of  the  county  of 
Solano,  any  allegation  of  unfair  action 
or  administration. 

The  county  and  State  of  California 
have  lost  a  valuable  public  servant.  One 
of  the  small  wheels  contributing  to 
American  greatness  is  silenced.  Larry 
Ball's  pattern  of  administration  remains 
with  us,  a  model  for  county  government 
anywhere. 

The  Solano  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors by  resolution  enacted  May  19,  went 
on  record  as  follows  : 

Be  it  heretff  reaolvtd  tliat  this  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  the  County  of  Solano,  Stats 
or  CaUfomla,  does  enact  this  Resolution  In 
honor  of,  and  to  commemorate  the  memory 
of  Larry  Ball. 

Larry  Ball  was  elected  County  Clerk  of 
Solano  County  In  1962  and  administered  the 
duties  ot  his  office  in  an  outstanding  man- 
ner which  greaUy  benefitted  the  residents 
of  Solano  County. 

In  addition  to  his  offlcUl  position,  Lony 
Ball  was  extremely  active  in  civic  and  frater- 
nal wcH-k  and  held  high  offices  In  many  orga- 
nizations. Larry  Ball  was  a  member  of  Sui- 
sun  Masonic  Lodge,  Sulsun  Chaptsr  No.  9 
at  Ute  Order  of  Xastem  Star,  Vallejo  Elks 


Lode*.  Fairfield -Sulsun  Rotary  Club.  Falr- 
field-Sulsun  Chamber  of  Commerce,  past 
captain  at  Solano  County  Movmted  Sheriff's 
Posse,  Solano  County  Peace  Officers  Associa- 
tion, Solano  County  Firemen's  Association, 
Solano  County  Historical  Society,  Director 
ot  Cordelia  Fire  Ertstrlct,  past  president  of 
Oreen  Valley  Union  School  District  Board 
of  Trustees,  past  president  of  Solano  County 
Employees  Association,  Solano  County  School 
Boards  Association,  past  president  of  Cor- 
delia Fireman's  Club,  past  chairman  of 
Board  of  Directors  of  Cordelia  Sanitation 
District  and  past  board  member  of  the 
Golden  Empire  Council  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Solano  County 
now  Join  with  the  residents  of  Solano  County 
In  paying  tribute  to  Larry  Ball  and  by  this 
Resolution  does  express  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow,  Emma  Ball,  and  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  and  ordered  that  a 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  meeting  and  the  original  for- 
warded to  his  family:  and 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  Board  of 
Supervisors  do^  now  adjourn  in  respect  to 
the  memory  of  County  Clerk  Larry  Ball. 
J.  Elljs  OoDrXET, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
Solano  County,  California. 

Attest: 

ELXEN  9rABMEK, 

Board  of  Supervisors'  Clerk. 
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Fair   Labor   Staodards    Amendmenb   of 
1966 


SPEECH 
or 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NKW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

The  House  In'  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderaUon  the  blU  (HJl.  13712)  to  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  ex- 
tend Its  protection  to  additional  employees^ 
to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BTNOHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  passage  of  the  bill  before  us 
(HJl.  13712)  Increasing  the  coverage 
and  the  level  of  minimum  wage  guar- 
suitees.  ^ 

In  this  perloaof  mounting  prices  and 
increases  In  the  cost  of  living,  I  am  par- 
ticularly distressed  about  those  people 
who  are  employed  full  time  but  whose 
earnings  fall  below  the  amount  needed 
for  a  minimum  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing. It  is  a  shocking  fact  that  there  are 
many  men,  even  in  New  York,  who  work 
40  hours  a  week  but  whose  families  re- 
ceive welfare  payments  because  the  gross 
weekly  earnings  are  Inadequate  to  meet 
living  costs.  To  the  extent  that  H.R. 
13712  will  have  any  effect  in  New  York 
State,  It  will  tend  to  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  also  serve  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  the  people  I  represent.  Many  of 
our  New  York  manufacturers,  for  ex- 
ample, find  themselves  In  competition 
with  firms  In  other  States  where  the 
wage  differential  is  so  great  as  to  injure 
the  New  York  manufacturer.  As  a  rule, 
most  New  York  businesses  pay  far  above 


the  minimum  wage.  In  fact,  in  January 
1966,  average  weekly  wages  in  New  York 
State  were  $117,  almost  2  Ms  times  the 
pcesent  minimum  wage  of  $1.25  per  hour 
and  83  percent  higher  than  the  ultimate 
minimum  of  $1.60  per  hour  proposed 
under  this  bill. 

In  contrast,  there  are  States  where  the 
average  wage  is  far.  far  less  than  New 
York's  and  where  the  impact  of  the  new 
statutory  minimum  will  brf  to  narrow 
the  wage  gap  between  New  York  and  her 
competitors.  This  will  redufce  the  tend- 
ence  of  industry  to  migrate  out  of  New 
York  and  the  pressures /of  New  York 
workers  to  accept  less  wt/ges  in  order  to 
be  competitive. 

As  the  debate  on  this  bl^  has  shown, 
there  are  members  who  beli^ra  that  this 
bill  goes  much  too  far,  otherik  that  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  formulas 
in  the  bill  before  us  today  wera  evolved 
as  a  compromise  position  afte^  a  long 
and  exhaustive  process  of  negpuation.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  feel  bouiid  by  com- 
promises to  which  I  have/not  been  a 
party,  but  I  respect  the  wrople  who  par- 
ticipated in  Its  formjilatlon.  I  am  re- 
luctant to  substitutcmy  judgment  for 
those  who  worked  out  these  formulas  or 
to  criticize  their  supporters  because  I 
might  have  concluded  that  a  different 
level,  a  different  effective  date  or  more 
extensive  coverage  would  be  preferable. 

I  have  opposed  the  many  weakening 
amendments  that  have  lieen  offered  and 
I  regret  that  one  of  them  has  been 
adopted.  However,  in  spite  of  the  bill's 
weakenesses,  I  shall  of  course  vote  for 
it.  If  enacted,  it  will  be  another  achieve- 
ment of  the  89th  Congress,  another  step 
toward  the  goals  of  the  Great  Society. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

:HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNSTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  26.  1966 

Mr,  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  distinguished  citizens  of  my  city 
Is  the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright, 
bishop  of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  dio- 
cese. He  has  completed  7  years  in  that 
high  oflSce — 7  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  a  KDKA  radio-TV  editorial 
about  "Bishop  Wright  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

PROnuB  or  Dedication 

The  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Wright,  Bishop 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Diocese,  has  ob- 
served the  completion  of  seven  years  in 
office.  The  anniversary  is  not  really  unusual, 
but  It  does  remind  us  that  Bishop  Wright  has 
made  some  very  valuable  contributions  to 
this  comimunlty  since  ccming  here. 

Bishop  Wright  is  widely  recognized  among 
Pittsburgh's  civic  and  business  leaders  for 
his  wisdom,  and  his  dedication  to  the  better- 
ment at  the  Pittsburgh  area.  He  clearly 
understands  that  a  church  cannot  prosper 
unless  the  community  around  It  also  pros- 
I>er8,  and  be  has  worked  hard  to  advance 
causes  whlqh  are  of  benefit  to  all  Pltts- 
burghers. 


He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  supporters 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Education  to  get  a  more  equitable  sutisldy 
from  Harrisburg.  He  U  a  board  member  of 
the  newly  farmed  Pittsburgh  Committee  on 
Public  Education.  He  has  actively  supported 
Children's  Hospital,  the  Religion  and  Race 
Council,  and  the  National  Council  of  Christ- 
ians and  Jews.  He  is  a  board  member  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  the  Skin  and  Cancer 
Foundation,  and  the  Pittsburgh  chapter  of 
the  Hemophilia  Foundation. 

Those  who  know  Bishop  Wright  realize 
that  this  will  not  be  the  limit  of  his  activi- 
ties, because  he  is  not  one  to  let  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  Catholics  revere  him  as  a 
spiritual  leader.  All  Pittsburghers  should 
appreciate  him  for  the  contributions  he  has 
made  here  in  his  flrst  seven  years,  and  for 
those  he  will  surely  make  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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Trouble  at  SBA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31,  1966 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  enter  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  four  pres- 
entations to  the  Congress  by  the  SmaU- 
er  Business  Association  of  New  England. 
The  first  thiee  presentations  were  con- 
cerned with  the  areas  of  procurement, 
labor,  and  taxation  and  a  number  of  pro- 
posals for  future  congressional  action 
were  made.  The  summary  of  this  year's 
SBANE  presentation,  printed  below  was 
deUvered  by  Mr.  Charles  Baxter  of  the 
Baxter  Woolen  Co.,  East  Rochester,  N.H. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  commend  the  as- 
sociation for  its  diligence  in  continuing 
to  keep  the  Congress  abreast  of  develop- 
ments in  matters  affecting  small  busi- 
ness. 

Teoitble  at  SBA 

SUMMARY 

There  have  been  many  Instances  In  the 
past  when  Increased  attention  toward  de- 
ficiencies and  weaknesses  In  a  particular  area 
stimulated  corrective  action.  SBANE  hopes 
that  a  stronger  SBA  will  emerge  because  of 
the  concern  shown  over: 

1.  The  lack  of  an  Administrator  since 
August,  1965. 

2.  The  depletion  of  the  loan  fund  because 
of  natural  disasters. 

3.  The  rumored  shift  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment. 

These  circumstances  have  led  to  a  re- 
newed interest  among  all  of  us  in  this  im- 
portant agency.  Many  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen have  focused  attention  on  this  De- 
partment and  reviewed  how  vital  it  Is  to 
small  buslne*.  The  subsequent  nation- 
wide publicity  has  also  aided  efforts  to  bring 
constructive  action,  such  as  the  long-overdue 
bill  that  will  eliminate  future  depletion  of 
the  loan  program  In  the  event  of  natural  dis- 
asters. 

The  following  special  sampling  of  SBA 
business  loans  presents  a  reassuring  picture 
of  the  importance  of  thU  program  to  small 
business  growth.  SBA  loans  totalling  14.2 
million  dollars  were  made  to  145  firms  Over 
a  three-year  period  the  145  firms,  more  than 
half  of  which  were  Involved  In  bank  partici- 
pation loans,  reported  these  gains: 

1.  40%  Increase  In  employment,  adding  2,- 
740  additional  persons  to  the  payroll 


2.  Gross  sales  Increased  43%  to  a  total  of 
132  million  annually 

3.  6.2  million  of  the  14.2  borrowed  has  al- 
ready been  paid  back  with  Interest. 

One  fact  that  is  sometimes  forgotten  Is 
that  the  SBA  loan  program  is  a  government 
Investment  in  small  business  that  more  than 
pays  for  Itself  through  the  Interest  received. 

Other  legislation,  such  as  bills  to  provide 
changes  In  parcel  post  and  Improve  service 
are  also  supported  by  SBANE.  S.  2843  and 
H.R.  12367  would  increase  the  weight  to  40 
lbs.  and  size  to  140  inches  (length  plus  girth) 
for  parcel  post  between  first  class  post  offices. 
This  would  double  the  present  weight  limit 
for  shipments  between  flrst  class  post  offices 
more  than  150  miles  apart.  Present  laws 
work  against  profitable  operations  by  forcing 
shippers  to  split  large  orders  into  small  ones. 

Since  last  fall,  there  have  been  several  in- 
dications that  the  nation's  economy  was  en- 
tering a  period  of  Inflation.  For  example,  in 
1965,  alter  seven  years  of  relative  stability, 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index  rose  3.6 "i  to 
104.1%.  In  January  and  February  of  this 
year,  it  climbed  1.2%   to  105.3%. 

We  have  already  seen  an  increase  In  Inter- 
est rates  to  check  this  trend.  Many  econo- 
mists believe  that  additional  fiscal  restraints 
should  be  implemented  to  prevent  further 
inflation. 

Those  methods  most  commonly  discussed 
include: 

1.  Reduction  in  Qovernment  spending 

2.  Adjustment  In  Investment  credit  rates 

3.  Increased  tax  rates 

4.  Price  and  wage  controls 
Our  Association  believes  that  the  flrst  step 

should  l>€  elimination  of  unessential  federal 
domestic  programs  until  the  international 
situation  warrants  a  let-up  In  military 
spending.  If,  m  addition,  adjustments  In 
taxation  and  investment  credits  are  needed 
to  temper  inflation  during  this  critical 
period,  we  trust  they  wUl  be  Imposed  on  a 
temporary  basis.  We  look  upon  price  and 
wage  controls  unfavorably  because  they 
abolish  the  free  market  enterprise  systems 
and  would  impose  a  heavier  burden  on  small 
business. 

Our  Association  appreciates  the  complex 
problems  you  face  in  determining  what 
measures  should  be  applied  to  check  infla- 
tion. We  urge  that,  U  and  when  the  decision 
is  made  to  add  new  restraints,  you  will  take 
Into  full  account  the  effects  they  will  have 
on"  the  small  business  segment  of  the 
economy. 

The  proposals  we  present  today  are  a  com- 
bined effort  by  our  membership  to  offer  de- 
tailed solutions  to  problems  faced  by  small 
business.  We  urge  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  programs,  which  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

1.  Increased  share  of  Government  Procure- 
ment   Reinstatement  and  encourage- 
ment of  procurement  practices  that  give 
small  business  an  opportunity  to  compete 
on  government  contracts.  The  need  for  more 
small  business  procurement  is  even  more 
urgent  today  because  we  face  an  Increase 
In  defense  contracts  due  to  Viet  Nam.  We 
do  not  ask  for  special  privUeges,  only  equal 
opportunity. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  Labor  climate 

A   cooperative   labor/management   effort   to 
pool  resources  and  raise  productivity. 

3.  Stimulus  of  increased  Investment 
Freedom   of   capital    and    economic    growth 
through  liberalized  rates  of  taxation. 

4.  Strenffthening  of  SBA  as  an  Independent 

Agency Safeguarding  the  Interests  of 

the    vital    small    business    segment    of    our 
economy. 

The  Smaller  Business  Association  erf  New 
England  appreciates  the  consideration  you 
have  shown  to  small  business  in  the  past 
and  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  time 
and  attention  you  have  given  us  today.  We 
look  forward  to  the  conUnulng  cooperation 
of  our  Association  and  the  Congress  of  the 


United  States  as  we  Increase  our  activities 
In  legislative  affairs  In  the  future.  Thank 
you! 


Di  Giorgio  Asks  for  Early  Elections  to 
Offset  Boycott 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF   CALIFOIINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  31.  1966 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
groups  which  are  promoting  the  famous 
Delano  agricultural  workers'  strike  have 
embarked  upon  a  twycott  of  S.  &  W. 
products  on  the  grounds  that  the  Dl 
Giorgio  Fruit  Corp.,  which  produces 
S.  &  W.  products,  has  asked  for  an  elec- 
tion among  Its  own  workers  before  sign- 
ing a  union  contract  with  Caesar  Chavez 
of  the  National  Farm  Workers'  Associa- 
tion. 


Chavez  has  refused  to  attend  meet- 
ings to  which  the  Di  Giorgio  Corp.  has 
invited  him  and  has  broken  off  prelim- 
inary negotiations  to  concentrate  on  a 
boycott. 

His  excuse  is  that  Di  Giorgio  has  asked 
for  a  no-strike  provision  during  harvest 
time  in  any  union  contract.  Chavez  virill 
not  accept  this.  Furthermore,  he  says 
that  he  could  not  submit  to  an  election 
whereby  the  existing  Independent  Farm 
Workers'  Association  is  placed  upon  the 
l)allot.  Chavez  claims  this  is  a  company 
union. 

Without  a  no-strike  provision  the 
union  would  have  an  unfair  advantage 
and  in  fact  a  decisive  "club."  Steel 
which  goes  into  automobiles  does  not 
spoil  and  a  double  shift  tomorrow  can 
make  up  for  no  production  at  all  today. 
But,  the  farmer  does  not  have  a  second 
chance  with  his  crop  and  would  obviously 
be  required  to  concede.  Yet,  the  sup- 
porters of  Chavez  argue  that  the  no- 
strike  provision  is  unfair  to  the  union 
and  pay  no  attention  at  all  to  the  unfair 
advantage  he  asks  for  himself. 

Insofar  sis  Chavez'  other  objections 
why  should  he  be  afraid  of  a  democratic 
election?  Is  this  not  the  American  way? 
Why  should  groups  wlJch  take  his  word 
above  all  others  feel  that  he  alone  has 
the  right  to  be  anointed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  farmworkers  without  an 
election? 

In  the  eastern  press  and  publications 
printed  by  the  trackers  of  Chavez  the  full 
truth  has  not  been  told.  I  bear  no  par- 
ticular brief  for  either  Dl  Giorgio  or 
Chavez  but  when  it  comes  to  a  point 
where  a  nationally  known  brand  Is  boy- 
cotted In  order  to  anoint  one  labor  leader 
who  represents  very  few  workers  with 
Instant  power,  then  I  think  the  full  truth 
and  not  just  part  of  it  should  be  told. 

Fortunately  the  California  Farmer 
does  print  the  truth. 

I  beUeve  those  who  have  a  devoUon 
to  truth  and  want  both  sides  of  the  grape 
strike  story  in  Delano  should  read  the 
following  article  by  Don  Razee  from  the 
May  21  lasue  of  the  California  Farmer: 


J 
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Di   GtOBOio   Asks   ro«  Kaalt   Elkcttons  To 

OrWBKT    BOTC30TT 

(By    Don    Razee) 

Cesar  Chaves  refuaee  to  let  the  workers 
stand  and  be  counted.  He  wants  Dl  Giorgio 
Corporation  to  appoint  tbe  National  F^rm 
Workers  Association  as  tbe  sole  bargaining 
agent  for  field  workers. 

Because  Dl  Olorglo  refuses  to  surrender  Its 
workers'  right  to  a  free  choice  through  elec- 
tions. Its  products,  including  S&W  Fine 
Foods  and  Treesweet,   are  being  boycotted. 

The  appointment  demanded  by  Chavez 
would  deprive  workers  of  their  right  to 
choo«e  their  own  bargaining  agent.  Dl  Gior- 
gio Is  asking  for  secret  ballot  elections  under 
the  direction  at  the  California  Mutation  and 
Conciliation  Service.  The  NFWAVjiooses  to 
boycott. 

In  a  May  0  letter  sent  by  Dl  Giorgio  to 
Protestant.  Jewish  and  Catholic  leaders.  It 
was  pointed  out  tliat  NFWA  refused  to  at- 
tend the  April  19  meeting.  At  this  meeting 
the  Independent  Farm  Workers  Association, 
the  Conciliation  Service  and  Dl  Giorgio  dis- 
cussed election  procedures. 

The  religious  leadov  were  informed  that 
when  Dl  Giorgio  met  with  the  NFWA.  the 
unloa  demanded  that  the  company  inunedl- 
ately  recognize  NFWA  as  the  sole  bargaining 
agent  for  their  employees.  Dl  Giorgio  In- 
sisted that  the  discussions  be  limited  to  pro- 
cedures for  free,  secret  elections  whereby  the 
workers  could  determine  which  union.  If  any. 
should  represent  them. 

Now  NFWA  bag  moved  to  Implement  a  care- 
fully organized  boycott  with  the  announced 
Intention  of  forcing  Dl  Giorgio  to  bypass  the 
democratic  process  and  unilaterally  recog- 
nize the  NFWA. 

Robert  Ham.  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Di  Olorglo  Corporation,  continued  In  his 
letter  to  religious  leaders:  'It  Is  evident  that 
having  brought  Schenley  to  its  knees.  Chavez 
is  convinced  that  he  need  not  risk  the  elec- 
tions he  previously  advocated. 

"How  can  this  position  be  reconciled  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  NFWA's  strongest 
allies  have  based  their  supptort  on  the  right 
of  workers  to  vote  In  secret  ballot  elections? 

"We  are  asking  only  that  Mr.  Chavez  grant 
all  workers  the  right  of  self-determination 
which  he  himself  has  championed.  We  de- 
veloped our  proposal  for  free  elections  In 
good  faith,  with  tbe  sincere  hope  that  this 
dispute  can  be  settled  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  all. 

"We  have  sincerely  endeavored  to  reason- 
ably modify  our  proposal  and  will  continue 
to  do  so.  To  date,  however,  each  effort  has 
been  rejected  with  new  threats  of  boycott. 

"How  are  we  to  Interpret  continued  church 
support  of  the  NFWA  and  lU  boycott  of  oxir 
products?  When  church  spokesmen  com- 
mend the  Schenley  alternative,  they  endorse 
unilateral  recognition  of  otiA^bargalnlng 
acent  and  a  complete  disavowalo?^W^  right 
of  tbs  workers  to  cbooae  their  ownrepre- 
sentatlve. 

"In  the  interest  of  fair  play,  we  request 
you  speak  out  in  favor  of  granUng  woi 
the  right  to  detsnnins  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  be  represented  by  the  NFWA  or  any 
other  labcv  organlaatloo." 

After  Schenley  made  paying  dues  to 
Chaves  a  pr*-coadltlo&  of  ecnployment 
whether  workars  wanted  his  rnpiMsmaUuu 
or  not.  churchmen  balled  the  action  as  his- 
toric saying  it  was  the  beglimlog  of  the  end 
of  the  worst  indignity  imposed  on  farm 
workers. 

Since  nothing  comes  from  a  meeting  with 
Chavez  except  continued  demands  that  the 
compttny  withhold  tnaat/f  from  its  workers 
and  give  it  to  NFWA,  Dl  Giorgio  feels  that 
further  attempts  to  meet  would  be  futile. 
Dl  Olorglo  wlU  now  press  for  immediate  elec- 
tions to  determine  wbat  vinlon.  If  any,  tte 
farm  workers  want. 


In  early  May,  Bruce ^W.  Sanborn.  Jr..  a 
Di  Giorgio  vice  president,  said  that  NFWA 
had  accepted  an  Invitation  to  meet  with  com- 
pany representatives,  but  did  not  show  up. 

After  waiting  for  three  hours,  Sanborn 
called  Chavez  and  was  informed  he  would 
not  meet  without  his  atton>^y!Bobert  Prohn 
of  San  Francl3C(i,___Sajib«rm  pointed  out  that 
Robert  Ham.  and  Don  Connors,  attorney, 
were  waiting  in  the  motel  room  where  the 
meeting  was  to  take  place.  Chavez  never 
showed. 

"After  accepting  our  invitation  and  not 
showing  up,  we  feel  further  attempts  to  meet 
with  Chavez  would  be  futile,"  Sanborn  con- 
cludes. 

Chavez  refuses  to  be  on  a  ballot  with  the 
Independent  Farm  Workers  Association,  c^- 
ing  this  a  grower-dominated  group.  He  ana 
objects  to  the  no-strike  provision  which  Dl 
Ooorglo  says  has  been  ntodlfled.  But  It  Is 
dlfflcxilt  to  explain  any  modification  to  a  man 
who  refuses  to  attend  a  meeting  arranged 
to  discuss  these  modifications. 

Dl  Gorglo  officials  do  not  feel  that  NFWA 
could  win  an  election  and  Chavez  obviously 
feels  the  same  way.  He  therefore  must  at- 
tempt to  block  the  voting. 

The  coDipany  says  Its  relations  with  the 
various  unions  representing  plant  and  ware- 
house employees  have  long  been  excellanit. 
Field  workers  are  not  now  organized  because 
of  a  decision  by  the  Nation's  lawmakers  when 
they  formulated  and  passed  the  first  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  1035. 

This  act  and  subsequent  amendments  spe- 
cifically exclude  farm  workers  because  of 
the  nattire  of  farming  and  the  Importance 
of  agriculture  to  the  public  welfare.  Con- 
gress concluded  that  natiire  and  rli>enlng 
crops  could  not  wait  for  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  Iron  out  disputes. 

Ciiavez  had  made  a  big  thing  out  of  his 
objection  to  a  no-strlke  provision,  yet  offlclsUs 
from  both  the  Teamsters  and  the  AFL-CIO 
are  on  record  agreeing  that  compulsory  arbi- 
tration must  be  subertltiited  for  the  strike. 
In  the  case  of  the  Teaii»ters.  at  least,  this 
is  for  their  own  good  since  their  members 
man  many  processing  plants  that  would  be 
closed  down  If  field  workers  went  on  strike. 

Yet  the  AFL-CIO  says  they  wUl  Join  with 
the  Joint  Council  of  Teamsters  No.  42  in  I/oe 
Angeles  In  the  boycott  of  Dl  Oorglo  products. 
However,  Wendell  Klser  of  MOdesto.  secre- 
tary of  the  Teamsters  Joint  Council  No.  38 
with  Jurisdiction  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
says  no  decision  has  been  made  regarding 
the  boycott. 

Onoe  again  the  ministry  Is  active.  Rev. 
Eugene  L.  Boutlller  has  resigned  as  assoolate 
minister  o*  Fresno's  First  Congregational 
Church  to  direct  the  boycott  through  a  stu- 
dent project  in  weetern  states  aimed  at  di- 
verting farm  workers  from  Delano  to  other 
areas.  This  project  la  being  termed  scab 
control. 


San  Leandro  Paratrooper  Killed  in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 


or   CAUVOKNIA 

IN  THE  HQirSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed^eadav.  May  18, 1966 

Mr.  MTT.T.KRn^Mt.  Speaker,  each  day 
our  country  Is  saddened  by  millions  of 
casualties  from  ""^ni'"g  j"«>"  who  are 
serving  In  Vietnam. 

The  heroism  of  the  American  soldier 
and  fighting  men  In  Vietnam  is  no  less 
enthusiastic  than  that  of  their  |»redeces- 


sors  who  have  fought  so  valiantly  in 
other  battles  and  In  other  crises  In  our 
hts^ry. 

I  desire  to  place  an  article  in  the  Con- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD  about  a  young  man 
in  my  congressional  district.  Army  Para- 
trooper Robert  L.  Engberson,  who  was 
killed  in  action  this  month  In  Vietnam. 

I  think  that  this  article  is  a  fine  trib- 
ute to  him  and  to  his  efforts  to  keep 
our  country  safe  and  to  protect  the  in- 
terest, of  democratic  people  everywhere 
who  desire  to  stand  up  against  the  efforts 
of  those  who  would  defeat  us. 
[Prom    the    San   Leandro    (Calif.)    Morning 

News.  May  10.  1966] 
S.L.  Paratroopeh  Killed  in  VrETNAM:  Dream 

UNrui-rTLLED — Greatest  AMsrriON  Was  To 

Serve  Church  Mission 

(By  Mary  McAllister) 

A  young  man  whose  greatest  ambition  in 
life  was  "to  serve  on  a  mission  for  his  church" 
died  fighting  In  Viet  Nam  Friday,  his  parents 
learned  In  San  Leandro  Saturday. 

Robert  L.  Engberson,  20-year-old  army 
paratrooper,  became  the  first  servicem.in 
from  San  Leandro  to  be  killed  in  combat  in 
Viet  Nam.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Donald  Woolley.  15675  Hebron  Court.  San 
Leandro  and  1963  graduate  of  Arroyo  High 
School.  San  Lorenzo. 

Tlie  telegram  bearing  the  tragic  news  was 
conveyed  personally  by  a  lieutenant  colonel 
from  the  Oakland  Army  Base  to  Engberson 's 
mother.  Kllfta  Woolley,  at  the  Gem  Depart- 
ment Store.  San  Leandro.  where  she  Is  em- 
ployed as  a  clerk  in  the  linen  and  drapery 
department. 

Signed  by  Major  General  J.  C.  Lambert. 
United  States  Army  Adjutant  General,  the 
telegram  read  simply:  "The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  asked  me  to  express  his  deep  regret 
that  your  son.  Specialist  4  Robert  L.  Engber- 
son. died  In  Viet  Nam  on  May  6.  1966  as  a 
result  of  gunshot  wounds  received  whUe  on 
.  a  combat  operation  against  a  hostile  force. 
Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy.  This 
confirms  personal  notification." 

A  follow-up  telegram  Sunday  notified  Mrs. 
Woolley  that  "The  army  will  return  your 
loved  one  to  a  port  in  the  United  States  by 
the  first  available  military  airlift.  .  .  .  Tou 
will  be  advised  by  the  United  States  Port 
concerning  shipment  and  arrival  time  at 
destination."  'There  was  no  other  informa- 
tion. 

"All  Bob  wanted  was  to  come  home  and 
go  on  a  church  mission."  his  mother  said 
softly.  It  was  all  he  lived  for,"  she  said  of 
her  son.  who  was  an  elder  in  the  San  Lorenzo 
Second  Ward  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter  Day  Saints  (Mormon). 

Bob  Engberson  was  saving  all  his  money 
to  enable  him  to  go  on  a  foreign  mission. 
Mrs.  Woolley  said,  adding  that  while  young 
Engberson  was  In  basic  training  in  Tennes- 
see, he  was  simultaneously  on  a  part-time 
mission  for  the  church. 

Specialist  4  Robert  L.  Engberson  was  born 
In  Inglewood.  Calf.  He  attended  David  E. 
Martin  Elementary  and  Bohannon  Junior 
High  Schools  in  San  Lorenzo.  At  Arroyo  High 
School  he  was  on  the  track  and  wrestling 
team. 

He  enlisted  in  the  paratroops  three  years 
ago.  had  worked  up  to  the  status  of  master 
Jumper  and  received  several  marksmanship 
awards  before  going  overseas  In  Januatry. 

Sitting  In  the  pleasant  living  room  of  the 
family  home  on  Hebron  Court.  Curtis  Engber- 
son. sb.  now  of  Sacramento,  recalled  the  last 
time  he  saw  hli  brother. 

•'He  left  Travis  Air  Force  Base  in  January 
the  day  I  was  discharged  from  there."  said 
Curtis,  who  served  four  years  In  the  Air 
Foree. 
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"He  died  on  my  birthday."  he  added, 
looking  off  in  the  distance. 

Curtis  was  very  close  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  including  Robin  Renee  Engberson  0 
and  Sandra  Woolley.  10,  both  attending! 
Argonne  School;  Donnie  and  Ronnie  Woolley, 
17-year-old  twins  who  will  graduate  in  June" 
from  Marina  High  School,  and  Ricky  Wool- 
ley,  13.  now  In  Twain  Harte. 

Bob  Engberson  would  have  had  only  a 
week  or  two  more  of  fighUng  before  coming 
home  for  discharge.  He  was  handling  heavy 
artillery  with  the  paratroops. 

He  wrote  home  from  several  places  in  Viet 
Nam.  including  Plel  Me.  but  usually  from 
An  Khl.  his  mother  said. 

"You  know.  I  don't  think  the  people  back 
home  realize  how  good  and  nice  they  have  it 
In  the  United  States."  the  compassionate 
soldier  wrote.  "People  over  here  live  like 
animals.    It's  so  sad  to  look  at  them." 

He  described  the  fighting  as  "horrible." 
and  told  of  the  snipers  who  lay  waiting  in  the 
trees,  and  of  his  base  being  blovro  up  once. 
"You  can  hear  the  enemy  walking  around 
at  night,  and  you  Just  freeze.  There's  noth- 
ing you  can  do  about  It." 

Bob  Engberson  said  he  had  a  lot  to  tell 
his  folks,  when  he  got  home. 
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Federal  Legiilation  and  Opportunities  for 
Developing  Programi  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1966 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech: 

Federal  Legislation  and  Opportonities  por 
Developing  Programs  por  the  Mentally 
Retarded 

(Institute  on  Mental  Retardation.  Sheraton 
Biltmore  Hotel.  Providence.  January  17 
1966)  /    »■. 

I  approach  this  discussion  with  a  great 
reeling  of  mixed  emotions— not  for  the 
reason  that  some  may  suspect;  but  because 
It  U  quite  likely  that  except  for  the  wisdom, 
tne  faith,  the  courage,  and  the  conviction 
of  one  man.  none  of  us  would  be  privUeged 
to  gather  here  to  evaluate  the  current  state 
or  our  progress  against  mental  retardation 
and  other  health  and  social  problems  With- 
out the  inspiration  and  encouragement  of 
that  one  man.  I.  more  likely  than  not.  would 
never  have  developed  a  deep  and  lasting  in- 
terest in  the  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  ^ 

.iv,"™  referring,  of  course,  to  the  late  J 
Arthur  Trudeau.  It  is  still  quite  dlfllcult 
for  me  to  grasp  the  finality  of  his  departure 
because  he  himself  was  so  vital  and  greatly 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  others  And 
J  aJ^  that  reason.  I  suppose,  that  what 
J.  Arthur  Trudeau  did  here  in  Rhode  Island 

l^J^V^^^^^  ^'^  ^"°»  o«  *>ehalf  of  the 
mentally  retarded  and  what  he  did  on  the 

r^  Hf''*L!S*''*  ''"'  ^'"^  ^  «  "vlng  memorial 
to  his  good  works. 

And  we  come  to  this  point  in  our  procress 
not  only  inspired  by  the  works  of  J.  y^ur 
Trudeau  but  sharply  mUidful  of  the  tre- 
mendous opportunities  for  service  to  our  fel- 
l^^^t,^^y^T^  i!*-  Therefore.  I  would 
some  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  chronicle  the  gre^t^ 
portunlties  that  Ue  before  us  ^ 


I  weU  recall  that  evening  In  1954  when  I 
was  Invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  Rhode 
Island  parents  of  retarded  children.  These 
parents  were  trying— alone  and  unaided— to 
meet  a  problem  they  shared  in  common. 
United  by  the  tragic  affliction  visited  upon 
their  children,  they  were  determined  to  do 
something  about  mental  retardation— and  to 
see  that  something  was  done.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  to  attend  that  meeting 
and  I  returned  to  Washington  with  the  con- 
viction that  something  should  and  could  be 
done  to  help  these  distracted  parents. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  ten  years 
ago,  when  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  first 
Federal  research  funds  for  research  in  men- 
tal retardation— $750,000  in  funds  unre- 
quested  by  the  President— mental  retarda- 
tion was  hardly  recognized  as  a  national 
problem.  Mental  retardation  was  considered 
hopeless;  and  so  it  vras  feared,  and  its  victims 
were  shut  away  from  public  sight  and  we 
didn't  even  have  a  clear  idea  how  many  chil- 
dren were  afflicted. 

Today,  we  know  that  it  Is  the  No.  1  health 
problem  among  children,  afflicting  l.OOO  times 
as  many  children  as  were  poUo  victims  be- 
fore the  development  of  the  Salk  vaccine 

Today,  we  have  Federal  research  programs 
of  considerable  dimensions:  from  the  orle- 
inal  »750.0O0  Investment,  built  upon  by  the 
Congress  Mid  further  encouraged  by  the  late 
President  Kennedy,  we  have  how  advanced  to 
the  point  where  a  total  of  120  million  dollars 
was  appropriated  last  year  for  this  research 
Today,  we  have  research  accomplish- 
ments we  can  show  as  a  result  of  this  re- 
search effort— the  screening  for  PKU  for 
example— and  scientists  are  developing  "tests 

ufl^t^T.  \°K  T^^""  ^''^^''^  ^°'-  20  diseases 
^?,/  **  *^""^*  mental  retardation  in 

cniidren. 

AJid  today,  we  have  Federal  support  for  a 
variety  of  programs  whose  primary  purpose 
is  to  combat  mental  retardation  In  our  citi- 
zenry all  across  this  nation,  in  city  and  vil- 
lage and  hamlet.  ' 

I  have  been  using  the  term— "today"— 
In  the  figurative  sense,  but  I  can  say  in  the 
Uteral  sense  that  I  have  Just  returned  from 
Puerto  Rico  where  I  took  part  in  the  official 
transfer  Of  land  to  the  Federal  government 
where  additional  work  will  be  done  on  the 
normal  as  well  as  abnormal  conditions  of 
newborn  and  growing  children. 
»  ^r,t"\  ^'''^"'^ely  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  I 
f^""  i^P**^**  *'^  ^^^  actions  of  the  88th  and 
the  89th  Congress  which  gave  absolutely  un- 
precedented support  and  funds  to  aid  in  the 
unending  fight  against  mental  retardation. 
First,  let  me  mention  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965.  This  law  authorizes 
money  to  aid  in  the  training  of  professional 

P„*If°^.'*^'  .*f  '^'■^  ^°'  handicapped  children 
Including  the  retarded.  It  also  provides  for 
project  grants  which  will  benefit  children 
of  low  Income  families. 

Projects  funded  under  this  law  will  in- 
clude those  for  screening,  diagnosis,  preven- 
tive services,  treatment,  corrections  of  de- 
fects and  aftercare,  both  medical  and  dental 
KM^  *  covered.  No  doubt  many  retarded 
children  and  their  families  will  benefit  from 
this  section  of  the  law. 

Secondly,  the  Mental  Retardation  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Construc- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1965  has  special  sig- 
nificance to  mental  retardation. 

This  law  provides  continued  funding  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  handicapped 
children,  and  for  research  and  demons^ 
tton  projects  related  to  special  education 
The  new  law  amends  one  passed  in  1963 
which  provided  for  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  to  tram  teachers  of  retarded  and  other 
handicapped  children.  Under  this  vrear's 
amendments,  the  program  for  tanning 
teachers  has  been  extended  three  additional 
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years  beyond  June  30,  1966— the  end  of  the 
1963  law's  authorization. 

That  19fl3  law  began  a  new  ruitional  mental 
health  program.  It  was  followed  by  the  150 
million  doUai' Federal  assistance  program  for 
the  construction  of  WHnmunity  mental 
health  centers,  along  with  a  program  to 
assist  the  mentally  retarded. 

And  that  was  followed  last  year  with  the 
225  million  dollar  Federal  assistance  program 
to  allow  for  help  in  staffing  community 
mental  health  centers. 

Comprehensive  planning,  aided  over  a 
two-year  period  by  8.4  million  dollars  in 
Federal  matching  funds,  has  been  completed 
by  all  of  the  50  States.  They  are  now  sub- 
mitting their  final  reports  on  planning  ac- 
tivities to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health. 

To  participate  In  the  program  for  con- 
struction assistance,  each  of  the  States  had 
to  formulate  a  centers  plan  consistent  with 
its  comprehensive  plan. 

Despite  the  administrative  difficulties  at 
State  levels  in  proceeding  with  both  a  com- 
prehensive plan  and  a  centers  construction 
plan  at  the  same  time— despite  these  difflcul- 
ties,  great  progress  has  been  made. 

Indeed,  a  national  mental  health  program 
is  well  underway.  A  total  of  15  State  center 
plans  have  been  approved  and  10  additional 
plans  are  in  various  stages  of  pro-^essing  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  So 
far.  a  total  of  nine  individual  center  con- 
struction grants  have  been  made. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  privileged  to 
take  part  in  the  passage  of  legislation  to 
open  up  the  doors  for  the  mentally  ill  all 
across  this  country.  And.  naturally,  as  a 
citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  I  like  to  think  of  my 
work  as  contributing  to  the  betterment  of 
life  for  Rhode  Islanders  afflicted  with  mental 
disease. 

On  most  occasions,  residents  of  our  many 
States  appeal  to  Washington  for  more  Fed- 
eral assistance.  When  these  pleas  are  Justi- 
fied—and they  often  are— these  State  resi- 
dents usually  say  that  they  are  doing  theh' 
fair  share— now  what  does  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Intend  to  do? 

I  believe  tha;t  no  one  can  deny  that  here 
the  reverse  is  true.  As  a  member  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  government  is 
doing  its  fair  share.  Surely,  with  State 
cooperation  and  local  interest,  we  are  ready 
now  to  enter  a  new  age— not  Just  for  the 
mentally  retarded  but  for  all  of  the  mentall'' 


Let  me  cite  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  of  1963.  which  was  designed  to 
sOmulate  the  States  to  take  steps  to  helu 
themselves.  ^ 

Under  the  leglslaUon.  Federal  funds  wlil 
provide  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  a  center's 
construction  cost,  depending  upon  the 
State's  population,  the  extent  of  Its  mental 
health  problem  and  its  financial  situation. 

The  Act  requires  that  each  State  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  use  or  its  aUortted  funds  To 
be  suocessful.  the  State's  plan  must  reflect 
the  development  or  plans  by  Individual  com- 
munlUes  for  parttcipetlon  In  the  program. 

Rhode  Island  has  not  yet  developed  a  prac- 
Ucal  plan  for  acUon  for  participating  in  the 
Federal  program  for  community  mental 
health  centers.  But  I  am  told  that  a  plan 
for  centers  will  probably  be  submitted  with- 
in the  month  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental   Health. 

As  I  have  said,  the  urgency  and  pressing 
need  were  so  great  in  the  United  States  thsA 
comprehensive  planning  and  centers  plan- 
ning were  called  for  at  the  same  time  Ad- 
mittedly, this  is  a  difficult,  double  assign- 
ment for  the  Stotce.  But  let  me  say  here 
and  now  that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gre«3  based  on  the  beet  profeeslonal  advice 
m  the  Nation,  to  modify  dramatlcaJly  the 
oondltiona  waOer  which  the  mentally  m  are 
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treated.  This  means  a  cbange  In  the  type  of 
facility,  a  change  In  the  surroundings  and 
envibcmment.  And  most  Important,  a  chang« 
fronlL  the  large,  Iropersonai,  and  remote 
InatlpuUon. 

lUxide  Island  wa«  allotted  50,000  doilan 
In  matching  funds  for  the  first  full  year  of 
compreheDAlve  planning,  but  the  planning 
proceas  was  slow  In  getting  under  way.  and 
more  than  31.000  doUars  of  the  50.000  doUaiB 
had  to  be  returned  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment unexpended. 

Rhode  Island  Is  In  danger  of  having  the 
same  thing  happen  to  the  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  construction  or 
mental  health  centers.  A  total  of  35  million 
dollars  was  appropriated  for  use  nationally 
during  fisoai  1965 — but.  kjjowlng  that  such 
programs  take  time  to  develop,  the  Ck^ngreea 
made  the  funds  available  foe  a  period  of  two 
oonsechtlve  yecurs. 

Rhode  Island's  allocated  1965  share  was 
156,014  dollars  and  our  matching  percentage 
Is  approximately  60  percent.  Thus,  to  build 
a  comprehensive  community  mental  health 
center  In  Rhode  Island,  the  State  and  com- 
munity would  need  to  provide  only  half  the 
cost. 

I  fully  understand  that  planning  takes 
time:  but  It  Is  indeed  regrettable  that  Rhode 
Island  has  not  succeeded  In  using  these  Fed- 
eral funds. 

The  construction  program  as  authorized 
In  the  Centers  Act  Is  to  cover  three  years  and, 
Just  as  for  the  first  year,  each  years  funds 
will  be  available  for  two  years.  Already  the 
1S)6«  funds  have  been  appropriated  and 
Rhode  Island's  allocated  share  Is  225.920  dol- 
lars. 

Specific  recommendations  regarding 
sources,  methods  and  levels  of  financing  a 
mental  health  program  to  take  advantage  of 
Rhode  Island  opportunities  In  this  area,  have 
still  to  be  provided. 

In  the  area  of  mental  reUrdatlon.  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  CouncU  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Issued  a  report  last  September  which 
was  called  "The  Rhode  Island  Plan  for  Men- 
tal Retardation."  Based  upon  a  year  of  ex- 
tensive research.  thU  Is  a  reasonable  and 
progressive  plan  for  an  attack  upon  mental 
retardation  In  Rhode  Island. 

The  thirty-seven  recommendations  of  that 
plan  were  based  upon  intensive  deliberation, 
and  I  would  like  to  add  my  personal  support 
and  endorsement  to  each  ot  its  recommenda- 
tions concerning  research,  prevention,  clini- 
cal services,  education  and  rehabilitation,  law 
and  public  awareness,  and  coordination'.  It 
seenw  to  me  that  this  plan  should  serve  as 
a  guideline  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
m  fulfilling  Ita  obligations  to  Its  mentally 
retarded  citizens.  But.  as  the  report  Itself 
concluded— If  I  recall  the  words  correctly— 
"The  ultimate  value  of  the  plan  will  depend 
upon  Its  implementation." 

I  believe  that  the  parents  of  retarded  chil- 
dren here  In  Rhode  Island  have  been  carry- 
ing the  harden  for  the  State  far  too  long. 
For  the  past  15  years  or  so— through  the  ef- 
forts of  parents  and  some  of  their  friends 

I  have  seen  Rhode  Uland's  pre-school  pro- 
grams, workshops  and  other  programs  for 
the  retarded  being  conducted  in  basemenu 
of  churches,  abandoned  schools,  and  flre- 
bouaes   and  In  rented  quarters. 

Now  U  the  time  to  propoM  a  large  bond 
referendum— In  this  seaskn  c€  the  general 
■  Membly — to  carry  out  new  construcUon  for 
aU  these  programs  at  the  ootnmunity  level. 
A  referendum  would — I  am  sure — be  received 
favorably  by  the  people  and  would  provide 
the  funds  to  match  Federal  and  poealbly 
prlrat*  grants. 

I  know  tb*t  right  norw  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  available  aoo.OOO  dollars  In  Fed- 
eral funds  which  must  b«  matched — on  * 
50-«0  basis — with  private  money  for  Just  such 
construction.  A|^ta,  fb»  Federal  gorem- 
ment  is  rsMly  to  do  Ita  part  In  this  great 
work. 


In  the  meantime,  I  am  Informed  that 
there  Is  a  prc^xjeal  to  Include  572.000  dol- 
lars In  Rhode  Island's  1965-1966  budget  to 
xmderwrite  the  operating  costs  of  the  Office 
of  Mental  Retardation,  to  implement  day 
care  centers  in  rented  quarters,  to  support 
a  half-wuy  house,  for  research,  and  tor  other 
purposes.  I  understand  that  the  Rhode 
Island  Association  for  Retarded  Children  is 
giving  ita  strong  support  for  this  budget  re- 
quest. All  the  evidence  indicates  that  this 
is  a  "must "  if  the  program  Is  to  get  started, 
and  I  hope  It  will  be  favorably  considered. 

In  addition,  I  know  that  the  Rhode  Island 
Association  for  Retarded  Children  Is  support- 
ing the  SUte  Board  of  Education  request 
for  1,000.000  dollars  for  support  at  the  local 
level  of  educational  programs  for  all  handi- 
capped children.  As  I  understand  It,  this 
amount  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  Board  of 
Educations  formula  for  reimbursement  of 
100  percent  of  the  cost  for  educating  handi- 
capped children,  over  and  above  the  normal 
per  pupil  cost.  While  the  State  Law  and 
State  Board  of  Education  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  educationally  handicapped  are 
mandatory  on  the  local  community,  the 
1.000,000  dollars  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
speeding  up  the  program  and  easing  the  bur- 
den on  the  local  community. 

I  know  that  1,000,000  dollars  Is  a  lot  of 
money.  I  know  that  In  dUcusslng  all  of  these 
programs  we  are  talking  about  a  lot  of  dol- 
lars. But  in  the  last  analysis  I  beUeve  that 
an  attitude  of  concern  for  retarded  chUdren 

and  adults — for  the  mentally  Ul  generally 

Is  the  most  Important  factor. 

This  concren  was  experssed  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  week  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  when  he  said  ...  "I  am  here  to 
recommend  that  you  .  .  .  bring  the  most 
urgent  decencies  to  all  Americans.  There 
are  men  who  cry  that  we  must  sacrifice.  Let 
us  rather  ask  them,  who  will  they  sacrifice? 
.  .  .  Win  they  sacrifice  the  chUdren  who* 
seek  learning?  ...  the  sick  who  need  care? 
Let  no  one  think  that  the  unfortunate  and 
the  oppressed  of  this  land  sit  stifled  and  alone 
In  their  hope  tonight.  Hundreds  of  their 
servants  and  their  protectors  sit  before  me 
tonight  In  this  great  Chamber  .  .  .'• 

I  am  thankful  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
being  among  those  referred  to  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  eqiially  thankfxU  that  I  have 
good  people  like  you  who  are  also  concerned 
with  the  unfortunate  and  the  oppressed. 

None  of  the  Federal  programs  in  any  of 
these  areas  wUl  be  Implemented  at  the  SUte 

'*'*' — 'f»   Rhode  Island   or  anywhere  else 

unless  there  U  an  undersUndlng — a  real 
understanding  of— the  problems  of  the  men- 
tally Ul. 

We  here  tonight  must  carry  on  without 
the  assistance  of  one  who  was  outstandingly 
concerned  about  his  fellow  man-^.  Arthur 
Trudeau.  I  cannot  close  without  paying  a 
last  respect  to  bis  pioneering  work  In  this 
field  so  close  to  all  of  us  here  today.  His  re- 
sources we  have  lost:  hU  vision — and  all 
that  he  started  so  well — we  must  carry  on 
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.  The  City  It  a  Teacher 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  UAJMOia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  196S 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  VS.  Ooimnissloner  of  Education 
Harold  Howe  U.  addressed  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago  at  its  annual  joint  civic  as- 
sembly. Commissioner  Howe  discussed 
In  depth  problems  facing  the  inner  city. 


His  remarks  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  a  better  understanding  of 
the  problems  which  confront  school  ad- 
ministrators in  urban  America. 

I  should  like  to  take  the  privilege  of 
placing  his  remarks  in  the  Recorb  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues 

Mr.  Howe  brings  to  the  Office  of  TJu- 
cation  a  deep  imderstanding  of  our  edu- 
cation problems.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  under  his  dedicated  lead- 
ership, many  of  these  problems  may  be 
significantly  abated. 

Commissioner  Howes  speech  follows: 

The   Cmr    Is    a   Teacher 
(An  address  by  Harold  Howe  n.  U.S.  Com- 
missioner   of    Education.    Department    of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare) 
The  city  Is  a  teacher.  Plutarch  said    and 
everyone  who  has  lived  in  a  city  knows  why. 
Within   a  few  square  miles  of  glass,   steel 
and  concrete  are  concentrated  the  greatest 
works   of   commerce,   art,    government,   and 
entertainment.    Its  boundaries — particularly 
In  the  case  of  the  American  city,  with  lu 
roots   in   a  hundred   different  Nations— en- 
circle the  cultures  of  an  astonishing  variety 
of  national,  religious,  and  ethnic  groups. 

Each  of  these  facets  of  a  city  offers  its  own 
lesson.  But  the  kind  of  lesson  you  learn 
depends  on  where  in  the  classroom  you  sit. 
To  some  of  us,  the  metropolis  represents 
excitement,  a  sense  of  being  where  the  action 
ia.  The  mingled  majesty  and  mystery  to  be 
found  In  a  view  of  the  Bast  River,  of  Capitol 
Hill,  of  Michigan  Avenue  or  the  Golden  Gate 
remind  us  that  despite  the  normal  quotient 
of  tedium  and  trial  in  each  of  our  lives  life 
in  an  urban  setting  (;an  be  exciting. 

But  the  metropolis  teaches  a  different  les- 
son to  those  who  sit  In  the  back  of  the  room 
Removed  from  the  scenes  of  splendor,  ex- 
citement, and  rom.xnce  that  beg\ille  the  reet 
of  us,  they  see  only  the  squalid  the  de- 
pressing, and  the  dangerous.  And  they  con- 
clude—rightly— that  the  city  is  a  prison. 

Jane  Addams  of  Chicago's  Hull  House 
called  those  prisoners  "the  city's  disinher- 
ited." They  are  the  Americans  who  have  not 
shared  in  the  great  American  success  story 
.  .  .  the  story  that  describes  how  genera- 
tions of  Irish,  of  Italians,  of  Germans  and 
Poiee  labored,  prayed,  fought,  and  hoped  vmtll 
they  escaped  from  the  immgrants'  ghettoes 
to  a  more  generous  life. 

It  Is  In  one  way  surprising  that  the  Amer- 
icana in  today's  ghettoes  have  not  completed 
the  trip  to  WUmette  or  South  Shore  La- 
Grange  or  Lake  Shore  Drive.  For  they  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States  decades  before 
many  of  the  other  new  Americans  who  have 
since  been  naturalized  by  our  melting  pot. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  American  Negro. 
He  was  poor.  Ignorant,  and  without  hope  200 
years  ago.  By  modem  American  standards 
he  remains  poor.  Ignorant,  and  without  hope 
today.  He  was  a  slave  In  the  South  200  years 
ago;  and  he  remains  a  slave  to  unemploy- 
ment, to  poverty,  and  to  despair  In  the  North 
today. 

I  have  not  come  to  preach  a  sermon,  for 
sermons  have  proven  notoriously  ineffective 
In  bringing  about  major  changes  in  society. 
In  any  case.  I  think  we  must  concede  that 
the  most  effecUve  statements  on  civil  rights 
in  our  time  have  not  been  made  from  pulpits 
but  In  the  streets  of  Montgomery  and  Selma 
WattB  and  a  dozen  other  cltlee  less  celebrated 
in  headUnee  but  equally  effective  as  oblect 
leasons.  -* 

X  have  come,  rather,  to  discuss  the  educa- 
tl<Mial  asp*rt  of  the  poverty  that  flourishes 
in  the  inner  city:  to  point  out  that  no  mat- 
ter where  you  sit  In  the  city's  classroom  you 
pay  the  tulMon  for  the  kind  of  education  It 
dUpensee  .  .  .  and  whether -that  educaUon 
la  good  or  bad.  Its  coat  la  very  high;  and 
finally,  to  discuss  some  measures  for  Improv- 
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Ing  education  In  the  city  ghetto,  whether  lU 
residents  be  white  paupers  or  Negro  paupers. 
In  his  message  to  the  Congress  urging 
stronger  clvU  rights  legislation.  President 
Johnson  pointed  out  that  though  segrega- 
tion takes  several  forms,  It  nevertheless  com- 
prises a  sociological  unity.     He  said: 

"It  Is  self-evident  that  the  problems  we  are 
struggling  with  form  a  complicated  chain  of 
discrimination  and  lost  opportunities.  Ein- 
ployment  is  often  dependent  on  education, 
education  on  neighborhood  schools  and 
housing,  housing  on  Income,  and  Income  on 
•employment.  We  have  learned  by  now  the 
folly  of  looking  for  any  crucial  link  In  the 
chain  that  binds  the  ghetto.  All  the  Unks — 
poverty,  lack  of  education,  underemploy- 
ment, and  now  discrimination  in  housing — 
must  be  attacked  together." 

I  suspect  that  most  white  people  feel  a 
generalized  sympathy  with  the  Negro  In  his 
struggle  for  equality.  They  may  object  to 
some  methods  used  by  the  civil  rights  groups, 
and  even  favorably  disposed  whites  probably 
believe — after  some  spectacular  Incident — 
that  the  Negro  Is  trying  to  go  too  far,  too 
fast. 

But  I  suggest  that  it  U  a  good  deal  easier 
to  counsel  restraint  In  the  attainment  of  a 
goal  when  you  have  already  achieved  that 
goal  yourself.  Moreover,  I  believe,  every 
white  man  has  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  Negro  progresses  Just  as  far  as  he  can. 
Just  as  fast  as  he  can.  For,  leaving  entirely 
aside  the  moral  issue  and  restricting  myself 
to  pragmatic  matters,  I  would  argue  that  our 
experience  has  shown  that  every  one  of  us 
pays  in  a  number  of  ways  to  maintain  the 
Negro  In  his  subordinate  position. 

Secretary  df  Labor  WUlard  Wlrtz  has  esti- 
mated that  every  drop-out  costs  the  Nation 
about  $1,000  a  year  while  he  Is  unemployed. 
To  this  expense  must  be  added  the  waste  of 
Individual  talent  to  the  Nation,  and  the  loss 
of  personal  Income  to  the  Individual.  We 
pay  for  poor  education  and  for  poverty  In 
other  ways:  In  crime  rates.  In  military  serv- 
ice rejection  rates,  in  social  problems  spring- 
ing as  much  from  lack  of  dignity,  lack  of 
hope,  and  lack  of  possibilities  for  family  life 
as  from  the  flawed  human  nature  which  we 
all  share. 

And  such  expenses  of  spirit  and  matter 
diminish,  finally,  the  quality  of  all  our  lives  as 
citizens  of  a  city  ...  a  modem  city,  more- 
over, whose  boundaries  do  not  stop  at  the  red 
lines  on  the  maps.  Delinquency  draws  no 
lines  at  Howard  Street.  The  North  Shore 
pays  rent  on  the  South  Side  slums:  like  It  or 
not.  we  all  help  maintain  the  chain  of  pov- 
erty that  binds  the  ghetto. 

The  education  link  in  this  chain  of  social 
slavery  Is  the  segregated.  Inferior  ghetto 
school. 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
ghetto  school?  Why  Is  It  falling  In  Its  mis- 
sion to  shape  free,  responsible,  capable  adults 
from  children  who  have  the  normal  statis- 
tical potential  for  brilliance,  mediocrity,  and 
failure? 

First,  the  ghetto  school  Is  underfinanced. 
Contrary  to  our  American  oversimplification, 
the  public  schools  are  not  free.  -  TTiey  are 
paid  for  with  taxes;  they  depend  first  of  all 
on  the  Incomes  of  the  community's  adults. 

The  ghetto  community  simply  does  not 
have  the  funds  to  support  schools  as  edu- 
cators know  they  should  be  supported.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  cities  need  special  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  State  taxing 
power  and  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Ftirther,  the  children  who  attend  ghetto 
schools  walk  in  the  door  suffering  from  handi- 
caps that  do  not  binder  their  counterparts 
in  suburban  schools.  They  come  from  homes 
In  which  their  parents  read  little  and  write 
less.  Although  many  of  them  share  the 
imlversal  culture  provided  by  TV,  there  la 
more  than  a  little  quesUon  of  Its  value,  both 
in  content  and  stimulation. 


The  educator's  Jai^on  for  these  chUdren  la 
"disadvantaged."  The  term  means  that  they 
will  start  slower  than  children  from  middle- 
class  homes  and  that  they  wlU  not  rxm  as 
fast.  It  Implies  that  they  will  In  all  llkeU- 
hood,  not  pursue  their  educational  Journey 
as  far,  unless  they  receive  special  help. 

Third,  the  ghetto  schools  usually  have  the 
least  experienced  teachers;  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  one's  teaching,  like  one's  tennis 
or  golf  or  five-card  stud,  improves  as  you  do 
more  of  it. 

The  reason  for  this  situation  Is  not  neces- 
sarily planned  discrimination  by  the  school 
board.  Often  It  Is  simply  understandable 
human  preference.  As  a  teacher  gains  tenure 
through  years  of  service,  he  frequently  gains 
the  right  to  ask  for  another  assignment. 
And  it  Is  entirely  to  be  expected  that  a 
teacher  with  this  choice  would  want  to  serve 
in  the  more  attractive  neighborhoods.  Hence 
year  after  year,  the  ghetto  schools  must  re- 
place vacancies  on  their  staffs  with  brand- 
new  graduates  from  the  schools  of  education. 
It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  a  hard  core  of 
able,  experienced  teachers  have  made  these 
schools  their  life  work.  We  need  more  of 
them. 

Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  ghetto 
school  that  it  has  little  community  under- 
standing or  support.  Why  should  parents — 
many  of  whom  are  themselves  underedu- 
cated  or  even  illiterate — understand  what 
their  sons  and  daughters  do  every  day  from 
nine  to  three?  They  are  incapable  of  Judg- 
ing the  quality  of  the  education  their  chil- 
dren receive,  even  if  they  are  interested  in 
doing  so.  How  can  they  frame  their  ques- 
tions, how  can  they  articulate  their  hopes 
and  doubts? 

They  cannot,  and  the  ghetto  school  con- 
tinues to  limp  along  without  the  material 
and  spiritual  support  that  has  made  some 
suburban  Chicago  schools  the  finest  In  the 

Nation, 

Why?  Is  it  because  the  children  who 
attend  New  Trier  township  high  school  are 
natural  geniuses,  the  happy  product  off  su- 
perior genes? 

Not  at  all.  It  Is  because  they  attend  a 
school  In  a  community  iifrhere  adults  care 
about  education,  and  where  adults  pay  for 
education.  And  meanwhile,  twenty  mUee  to 
the  south,  the  children  of  poor  whites  and 
poor  Negroes  In  the  inner-city  schools  are 
being  trained  for  Uves  of  dependency  because 
they  did  not  exercise  better  Judgment  in 
their  choice  of  p>arent6. 

One  of  the  finest  treatments  I  have  seen 
of  tlie  problems  of  the  ghetto  school  ap- 
peared in  the  May  7  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine.  The  article  was  mainly  an  ex- 
tended interview  with  Dr.  Elliott  Shapiro, 
principal  of  a  pubUc  school  In  central  Harlem. 
Here  is  one  of  the  things  Dr.  Shapiro  had  to 
say  about  the  relation  between  a  chUd's 
innate  ability,  his  academic  performance, 
and  his  home  environment: 

"...  It  is  after  the  first  grade  that  the 
great  disparities  between  our  children  and 
the  children  of  the  middle  class  start  show- 
ing up.  As  our  children  grow  older,  their 
lives  get  worse  and,  simultaneously,  their 
responsiblllUes  Increase.  They  have  more 
younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  take  care  of 
and  aielr  mothers  are  forced  bo  become  dis- 
tant as  their  problems  Increase.  In  the  fifth 
and  sixth  gradee,  there  axe  more  children 
of  broken  families  than  there  are  in  kinder- 
garten and  the  first  grade.  It  gets  harder 
and  harder  for  the  fathers  to  find  employ- 
ment that  will  bring  in  enough  money  and 
will  also  keep  their  egoe  Intact.  And  pre- 
cisely because  the  father  do  have  self- 
respect,  they  begin  to  disappear.  I  remem- 
ber that  during  the  Depreeslon,  a  lot  of  us 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  ourselves.  The 
Negro  male  In  a  neighborhood  like  thU  Is 
la  a  permanent  depression,  much  worse  than 
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anything  we  went  through  In  the  nlneteen- 
thlrtles." 

What  can  be  done  about  the  ghetto 
schools? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  al- 
ready made  a  major  start.  In  the  last  three 
years  alone.  It  has  passed  24  pieces  of  leg- 
islation touching  every  aspect  of  education 
from  pre-klndergarten  to  poet-graduate. 
One  of  the  most  impressive  is  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  Title 
I  of  that  Act  Is  aimed  specifically  at  school* 
In  low-income  areas,  whether  In  the  city  or 
rural  distrlcte.  It  pumps  a  bUUon  dollars 
a  year  into  special  educational  programs  for 
the  children  of  poverty.  It  recognizes  what 
school  administrators  have  always  known: 
poverty  and  Ignorance  go  together.  And  it  Is 
giving  them  the  resources  to  break  up  that 
sad  association. 

Closely  allied  In  spirit  to  Title  I  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  we  are  Just  now  getUng  crfT  the 
ground— the  National  Teacher  Corps.  This 
Corps  win  be  composed  of  teams  of  young 
teacher-lntems  led  by  experienced,  career 
teachers.  At  the  Invitation  of  local  school 
systems,  and  under  the  supervision  of  local 
school  boards,  they  will  bring  their  dedi- 
cation, talent,  and  spirit  into  classrooms  that 
can  now  afford  precious  Uttle  of  any  of  those 
commodities.  At  the  end  of  their  service  In 
the  Teacher  Corps  they  will  be  ready  for 
careers  among  children  of  the  poor. 

All  in  all.  the  U.S.  Office  of  the  Education 
is  responsible  tar  about  100  major  programs. 
But  not  all  the  education  news  is  taking 
place  in  Washington;  there  are  laudable  ad- 
vances at  the  local  level. 

Chicago  deserves  tremendous  credit  for 
absorbing  a  great  In-mlgratlon  of  underedu- 
cated  and  relatively  unemployable  newcom- 
ers. I  understand  that  the  city  has  with- 
in it  more  Mississippi  Negroes  than  Missis- 
sippi does.  The  city  might  weU  have  been 
stunned  by  the  enormous  tasks  of  housing 
and  educating  poor  whites  and  Negroes  from 
the  South  without  the  tax  losses  caused  by 
the  exodus  of  middle  class  whites. 

But  Chicago's  efforte  to  serve  the  chUdren 
who  are  harder  to  serve— and  Indeed  the  ef- 
forte of  other  cities  In  slmUar  circum- 
stances—may well  be  futile  unless  every  citi- 
zen accepto  this  problem  as  his  own  ...  es- 
pecially those  clUzens  who,  like  the  members 
of  this  group,  are  In  a  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  It. 
What  can  you  and  your  dty  do  about  It? 
First,  we  must  recognize  that  the  ghetto 
school  needs  not  Just  as  much  financial  sup- 
port as  the  suburban  school,  but  much  more 
We  must  realize  that  It  must  provide  special 
services  that  were  considered  educational 
frills  Just  five  years  ago  .  .  .  such  services  as 
counseling  and  guidance;  small  classes-  re- 
medial instruction;  the  latest  teaching  meth- 
ods and  equipment;  psychological,  medical, 
and  dental  aid. 

We  must  change  inner-city  schools  from 
nine-to-three  o'clock  cltadeU  where  all  hu- 
man life  vanishes  with  the  dismissal  bell. 
Into  highly  visible  neighborhood  resources 
that  teach  parente  as  well  as  chUdren.  The 
Inner-city  school  must  create  community 
where  there  Is  no  other  focal  point  for  a  com- 
mon life  and  shared  Interests.  We  must 
staff  our  ghetto  schools  so  that  they  can 
remain  open  from  morning  to  late  evening 
offering  adult  Instmctlon  in  everything  from 
reading  to  making  the  most  of  the  shoDoinir 
dollar.  *^  ^ 

And  in  this  newly  Involved  Institution.  w« 
must  above  all  create  the  opportunity  for. 
and  the  expectation  of,  performance  by  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Cultural  disadvantage 
need  not  foreshadow  poor  academic  achieve- 
ment, as  Operation  Headstart  demonstrated. 
Children  sense  a  school's  lower  expectaUons 
and  grow  to  demand  less  o*  themselves  be- 
cause the  school  demands  so  little  of  them. 
Schools    are    not    custodial.     Children    ara 
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there  to  learn,   not  Just  to  be  kept  off  the 
•treeta. 

They  wlU  learn  beet  If  they  are  taught  by 
specially  trained  teachers.  Beyond  expreM- 
ing  our  national  need  for  more  teachers  o< 
every  deecrtptlon.  we  have  done  UtUe  to  focus 
upon  a  kind  of  teacher  preparation  which  U 
neceosary  to  serve  the  children  of  the  poor. 
In  general,  our  colleges  and  unlversltlee  train 
teachers  for  ideal  claaarooms.  and  although 
the  classrooms  In  the  slums  may  be  in  some 
cases  excellent  In  their  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, their  human  environment  cries  out  for 
special  attention  erf  every  kind. 

A  share  of  the  guilt  for  this  Irrelevant 
teacher  education  must  be  borne  by  the  pro- 
fession Itself.  Somehow  the  Idea  of  service 
to  those  who  need  It  most  has  been  obscured 
by  the  drive  for  better  teaching  salaries  and 
conditions. 

Further,  city  school  systems  must  adopt 
assignment  policies  that  will  gxiarantee  alum 
schools  their  share  of  experienced,  able 
teachers.  We  must  counteract  the  tendency 
of  eocperlenced  teachers  to  choose  more 
pleasant  schools  as  soon  as  their  years  of 
service  entitle  them  to  transfer  We  must 
also  change  the  policies  of  schools  and  teach- 
er organizations  which  tend  to  confront  the 
slum  child  with  the  inexperienced,  uncer- 
tificated and  impermanent  teacher. 

In  addition  to  more  and  better  teachers, 
slum  schools  need  volunteers  and  paid 
teacher-aides  to  sup^ement  the  work  of  the 
fully  trained  teacher  Added  personal  at- 
tention from  adults  who  really  care  about 
the  child  can  do  as  much  as  any  other  serv- 
ice to  lift  the  potenUalltlea  of  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

These  are  some  of  the  Immediate  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  Improve  the  ghetto 
school.  But  I  believe  that  more  drastic 
measures  will  be  needed  over  the  long  run. 
For  example.  tradlUonal  school  district 
boundaries  often  serve  education  badly  and 
may  have  to  be  changed.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  surrendered  State  prerogatives  to 
form  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority  In  the 
Interest  of  improved  transportation.  If  we 
can  make  such  concessions  for  transporta- 
tion. I  suggest  that  we  can  make  them  for 
education. 

We  oould.  for  example,  alter  political 
boundarlea  to  bring  the  social,  economic, 
and  Intellectual  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools. 
Building  programs  for  the  future  oould  be 
planned  so  that  new  schools  break  up.  rather 
than  continue,  segregation  of  both  the  racial 
and  eoonomlc  sort.  The  Office  c*  Eiducatlon 
will  provide  PedenU  planning  funds  for  such 
efforts  right  now  .  .  .  and.  if  I  have  my  way. 
the  Office  will  provide  construction  funds 
before  long. 

We  have  recently  been  considering  ttnan- 
clal  support  fM-  a  comprehensive  study  of  a 
system  of  educational  parks  to  be  established 
within  the  Inner  city.  We  visualize  each 
ot  these  centralized  school  complexes  as  edu- 
cational centers  that  would  provide  classes 
ranging  from  prekindergarten  through 
Junior  college. 

And  we  are  particularly  Interested  In  find- 
ing one  or  two  great  American  cities  that  are 
adventurous  enough  to  Join  us  in  planning 
the  educational  park  of  the  future.  These 
entities  will  house  30.000  cw  more  pupils,  and 
will  cut  across  all  geographic,  economic,  and 
social  boundaries  to  draw  students.  While 
such  a  park  would  deny  the  neighborhood 
school.  It  would  express  the  vitality,  the 
ImaglnaUon,  and  the  cultural  rplx  that  every 
vigorous  city  exemplifies.  Students  In  such 
a  facility  would  attend  a  genuine  city  school 
In  the  deepest  sense  .  .  .  rather  than  going 
to  school  In  one  section  of  the  city  which  U 
untouched  by  the  broader  Influences  of 
metropolitan  life  as  a  whole. 

Altering  political  boundaries  or  consoli- 
dating the  educaUonal  facilities  of  a  large 
city  would  Involve  major  organizational 
changes  .  .  .  major      educaUonal      surgery. 


But  I  beUeve  that  major  surgery  is  required 
If  we  are  to  liberate  the  children  of  the 
slums. 

To  reach  that  goal,  we  wlU  require  money- 
tout  money  U  not  enough.  We  will  need 
teachers:  but  teachers  are  not  enough.  We 
win  need  research,  and  educational  research 
Is  already  giving  us  new  teaching  techniques, 
new  methods  of  evaluating  academic  prog- 
ress, and  a  host  of  addlUonal  helps  to  edu- 
cate the  slum  child.  But  research  is  not 
enough. 

What  U  enough? 

Perhaps  the  answer  to  that  question  will 
emerge  only  when  every  American  recognizes 
that  educaUng  the  slum  child  as  a  way  of 
breaking  the  chain  of  poverty  Is  In  his  own 
Immediate,  direct  Interest.  For  this  Is  one 
of  the  lessons  that  your  city  and  all  the 
cities  of  the  United  SUtes  teach:  that  as 
John  Donne  said,  no  man  is  an  Island  ' 
that  his  well-being,  his  safety,  the  very  qual- 
ity of  his  life  and  that  of  his  children  are 
bound  up  with  the  lives  of  countless  other 
men  whom  he  will  never  know  and  may  never 
see.  ' 

The  city  Is  Indeed  a  teacher,  and  It  has 
been  teaching  us  that  the  ghetto  school  per- 
petutaes  a  poverty,  an  Injustice,  and  a  weak- 
ness that  dally  saps  all  our  lives 

It  Is  time  we  learned  our  leMon  and  put  It 
to  use. 
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Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 
Mr  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  my  remarks  In  part,  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  post  office  build- 
ing at  Lunenburg.  Mass..  May  2 1.1 966: 
RiaiAXKs,  m  Pabt,  or  Comgxessmak  Philip  J 
Phojin.  Dedication  or  New  Post  Omci 

BUTUINO.  LONENBURC.  Mass..  Mat  21.   1966 

It  U  a  very  high  privilege,  honor 
and  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  you  today  for 
the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  new  Lunen- 
burg Post  Office  and  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  deeply  cherish  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  to  participate  In  these  very  Im- 
pressive dedicatory  exercises. 

It  U  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be  intro- 
duced to  this  gathering  of  able  and  distin- 
guished public  officials  and  so  many  patrons 
of  the  office  and  citizens  of  the  community 
by  my  esteemed  and  much  beloved  friend 
the  able  Chairman  of  this  meeting  your 
highly  esteemed  fellow  citizen  and  towns- 
man. Mr.  Arthur  Brockelman.  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  very  gracious  remarks. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Committee  the 
Postmaster,  and  our  great  Poet  Office  De- 
partment for  arranging  this  fine  program  to 
dedicate  this  new  buldllng  to  the  service  of 
the  postal  patrons  and  the  people  of  Lunen- 
burg. 

Your  community  Is  growing  at  a  very  sub- 
stanUal  rate  and  these  new  poet  office  faclll- 
Ues  will  serve  a  real  need  for  years  to  come. 

This  Is  a  day  of  heartiest  congratulations 
of  satisfaction  with  a  Job  well  done,  and  deep 
^aUtude  to  all  those  who  Joined  In  making 
this  very  worthwhile  project  possible. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  Congress  Is 
deeply  Interested  In  the  great  work  of  our  un- 
equaled  Poet  Office  Department,  and  General 
Services  Administration,  and  has  been  glad 
and  prlvUeged  to  provide  the  authority  and 


funds  to  In-ure  useful,  needed  public  build- 
ings like  this  one  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people.  I  am  especially  happy  to 
have  been  in  a  poelUon  to  cooperate  and  help 
with  the  fulfillment  of  this  meritorious  proj- 
ect we  dedicate  so  proudly  today. 

We  recognize  and  appreciate  the  tasks  of 
planning  and  completing  the  construction  of 
this  fine  building,  and  our  commendations 
and  congratuLitlons  are  extended  to  every 
Individual  and  every  group  who  parUclpated 
in  this  splendid  work,  including  government 
and  local  officials,  the  archltecU  and  con- 
tractors, the  workers  and  all  those  who  played 
a  part  in  bringing  about  the  happy  concrete 
resulu  we  observe  on  this  occasion. 

This  building  U  functional  and  It  Is  well 
designed  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for 
local  postal  services.  But  we  should  remem- 
ber that  buildings,  equipment  and  appurte- 
nances alone,  however  modern  and  well  Im- 
plemented, do  not  Insure  adequate  postal 
-services,  nor  do  they  meet  the  toUl  needs  of 
the  patrons  and  the  people  who  require  these 
services. 

There  Is  another  necessary,  vital  compo- 
nent, namely,  the  capable,  efficient,  experi- 
enced, faithful  postal  workers  of  every  rank 
a^nd  staUon  who,  in  the  real  sense,  will  make 
this  building  and  these  postal  facilities  the 
meaningful  public  agency  that  it  Is  to  serve 
In  a  responsible  manner,  the  urgent  com- 
munity need  for  the  many  indispensable 
services  which  our  great  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment provides  In  these  advanced  times 

We  must^-emember.  too.  that  this  great 
Department  with  lU  far-flung  operations  its 
distinguished  leaders,  and  dedicated  person- 
nel at  every  level,  consututes  the  greatest, 
most  efficient,  outstanding  most  useful  post 
office  service  in  the  whole  world. 

This  Department  has  many  difficult  prob- 
lems these  days,  caused  by  the  population 
explosion,  the  advance  of  science,  the  new 
gadgets  and  the  new  techniques  that  are  be- 
ing used  In  business,  and  by  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, not  to  think  of  radical  changes  In  our 
transportation  systems  which  are  such  a  chal- 
lenge to  post  office  administrators  and 
workers. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems,  and  we 
must  recognize  that  In  whatever  we  under- 
take these  days,  we  will  have  to  face  difficult 
problems,  one  thing  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood, that  we  propose  to  maintain  this 
great  system  that  serves  the  American  people 
In  so  many  vital  areas,  at  maximum  possible 
pitch  of  efficiency  and  usefulness,  its  basic 
funcUona  adapted  to  modem  developmenu. 
Its  leadership  vigorous  and  progressive.  Its 
personnel  well  paid  and  efficient,  cooperative 
and  helpful  to  the  patrons  they  serve,  and 
the  entire  postal  system  of  which  we  are  so 
proud  given  that  support  by  the  Congress 
and  the  people  which  It  U  enUUed  to  enjoy. 
And  on  this  occasion,  too,  appreciating  this 
fine  new  postal  building  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  people,  it  Is  a  time  to  reaffirm 
our  loyalty  to  the  great  government  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  and  the  ideals  and  principles  for 
which  it  stands. 

We  live  In  a  time  of  turmoil,  trouble  and 
strife  and  we  are  facing  many  dangers  and 
many  problems. 

As  In  other  Instances  when  freedom  was 
challenged  and  our  security  threatened  we 
are  engaged  in  conflict,  this  time  against  or- 
ganized World  Communism  and  tyranny  in 
Vietnam. 

None  of  us  can  foretell  what  the  future 
will  brlng_ftiour  gallant  boys  fight  ruthless 
aggression  antf^vranny,  and  as  we  earnestly, 
vigorously  and  Unceasingly  strive  for  peace 
for  ourselves  and  for  the  world. 

But  let  no  one  mistake  our  purpose  to  de- 
fend our  priceless  heritage  of  freedom  de- 
mocracy and  Justice,  and  let  no  one  ever 
doubt  the  loyalty.  devoUon  and  firm  commit- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  protect  our 
country  and  our  free  way  of  life  as  we  mani- 
fest our  determination  to  defend  against  ag- 
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gresslon.  to  defend  our  country  and  uphold 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  and  Justice. 

Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  the  forces  of 
World  Communism  will  soon  listen  to  our 
urgent  appeals,  so  that  the  way  may  be  open 
soon  for  Justice  and  peace  in  the  world. 

Meanwhile.  let  us  do  our  part  as  loyal 
Americans.  Let  us  remain  strong  in  every 
sense,  militarily,  economically  and  spiritually 
and  unswerlng  in  our  purpose  to  serve  and 
protect  our  country  and  the  truths,  princi- 
ples and  blessings  for  which  it  stands. 

It  Is  up  to  us  as  proud  lofal  Americans  to 
m.^ke  sure  that,  no  matter  what  our  prob- 
lems are  we  strengthen  and  defend  our  great, 
free  enterprise  system.  o\u  liberties  and  the 
Individual  rights  that  we  enjoy  as  citizens 
of  this  great  nation,  so  that  no  power  on 
earth -can  ever  deprive  us  of  the  precious 
birthright  of  freedom  that  we  cherish  so 
deeply. 

The  future  destiny  of  this  nation  is  in 
our  hands.  Let  us  make  certain  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  will  guard,  protect  and  secure 
it  from  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
That  Is  our  duty  and  our  solemn  commit- 
ment In  this  generation,  so  let  us  loyally 
unite,  regardless  of  creed,  color,  race  or  sta- 
tion, for  God  and  country,  to  guard  and  pre- 
serve our  rich  heritage  for  those  of  our  gen- 
eration and  pass  it  overto  our  posterity,  un- 
sullied, untarnished  and  imlmpalred. 
stronger,  better,  more  prosperous  and  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  high  objectives 
of  the  people. 

Thank  you  all  for  the  high  privilege  of 
being  with  you  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  25. 1966 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  I  insert  in  the  Record 
ft  most  Interesting  editorial  by  Philip  H. 
Abelson,  editor  of  Science  magazine,  the 
weekly  publication  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Mr.  Abelson's  editorial,  which  appears 
In  the  May  20.  1966,  issue  of  Science,  is 
addressed  to  a  subject  which  is  com- 
manding increasing  attention  at  this 
time,  the  pollution  of  our  waters. 

The  editorial  follows : 

WATEK  POULtmON 

( By  PhUip  H.  AbelAon ) 
A  few  years  ago  the  Wisconsin  State  Board 
of  Health  reported  the  existence  on  tiie  Mis- 
sissippi River  of  a  "wall  of  foam  35  feet  wide. 
300  feet  long  and  15  feet  high."  This  was 
only  one  of  many  photogenic  newsmaklng 
incidents.  Consequently,  the  Issue  of  water 
pollution  was  publicly  dramatized  and  over- 
simplified. Synthetic  detergents  were  spot- 
lighted as  sources  of  the  nuisance.  The  prin- 
cipal chemicals  Involved  were  alkyl  benzene- 
sulfonates,  the  alkyl  group  tisually  being  a 
C„  branched-chaln  hydrocarbon.  Biologi- 
cal degradation  of  this  structure  la  alow. 
Threatened  with  congressional  action,  the 
detergent  manufacturers  abandoned  produc- 
tion of  the  branched  compounds,  using  In- 
stead a  linear  alk^l  benezenesulfonate  that 
is  degraded  more  readily.  This  change- 
over (made  at  a  cost  of  $150  mUlloo)  was 
completed  by  June  1965.  In  hearings  last 
week  before  a  committee  headed  by  Senator 
MusKiE,  a  year  of  field  experience  with  th* 


new  products  was  deecrtbed.  The  input  and 
output  of  detergents  from  several  major  sew- 
age treatment  plants  have  been  monitored. 
As  a  result.  It  was  possible  to  follow  closely 
the  consequences  of  the  changeover.  Part  of 
the  chemicals  now  are  degraded  on  the  way 
to  the  treatment  plant,  and  the  rest  are  more 
easily  removed  once  there.  When  90  percent 
of  the  other  sewage  is  consumed,  a  similar 
fraction  of  the  new  detergent  disappears. 

In  spite  of  this  excellent  experience  with 
modern  treatment  plants,  the  manufactur- 
ers may  yet  face  further  pressures.  Much 
of  the  sewage  In  this  country  is  disposed  of 
In  cesspools  or  septic  tanks.  In  well-designed 
systems  the  effluent  flows  Into  surrounding 
sou,  where  It  Is  acted  on  by  aerobic  bacteria, 
and  the  new  detergents  are  removed.  How- 
ever. If  free  oxygen  Is  absent,  the  detergents 
are  not  degraded.  Householders  using  wells 
many  still  find  their  water  foamy. 

TTie  dramatic  aspects  of  the  detergent 
problem,  however,  seem  solved,  and  this  is 
good.  Now  our  people  and  the  Congress  can 
turn  to  the  substantive  problems  of  water 
pollution.  Only  a  minor  fraction  of  the  sew- 
age from  towns  and  cities  is  fuUy  treated. 
Upstream  communities  show  little  enthusi- 
asm for  spending  money  for  the  benefit  of 
communities  farther  down.  Even  to  those 
cities  that  have  "full  treatment."'  perform- 
ance is  often  poor.  In  most  instances  the 
storm  drains  and  the  sewage  systems  are  in- 
terconnected. When  a  storm  occurs,  the 
treatment  plant  Is  bypassed.  This  occurs  at 
a  time  when  the  scouring  action  of  hlgh- 
veloclty  flow  dislodges  large  quantities  of 
solids  that  have  accumulated  during  low 
flow.  The  problem  will  not  be  quickly  dis- 
posed of.  The  cost  of  separating  storm  and 
sanitary  sewers  has  been  estimated  at  $20  to 
$40  billion. 

Water  pollution  Is  not  one  problem  but 
many.  Each  watershed  requires  a  different 
approach,  depending  on  technical,  economic, 
and  political  factors.  A  particularly  in- 
structive case  to  follow  will  be  events  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  This  beautiful  lake  is  threatened 
with  degradation.  Once  relatively  poor  in 
algal  nutrients,  the  water  has  been  fertilized 
by  effluent  from  treated  sewage.  The  com- 
munities surrounding  the  lake  now  plan  to 
pump  their  effluent  out  of  the  Tahoe  water- 
shed. However,  even  this  practice  may  not 
sufflce.  It  may  become  necessary  to  ban  use 
of  fertilizers  on  garden  plots  around  the 
lake. 

The  problems  of  water  pollution  are  many 
and  complex.  The  greatest  present  difflculty 
Is  that,  while  the  public  favors  pollution 
abatement,  only  a  few  politicians  are  provid- 
ing Imaginative  leadership. 


The  Secretary  also  described  the  need 
for  teamwork  as  America  enters  the  age 
of  ocean  exploration. 

Secretary  Nitze's  remarks  to  the  Navy 
League  were  highly  significant.  I  in- 
clude his  remarks  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  they  receive  the  highest  possible 
readership: 

Remarks  by  Honorabi*  Paiti,  H.  Nitze,  Sec- 
retary or  THE  Navy,  National  Conven- 
tion or  THE  Navy  League  Annual  Ban- 
quet. Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  L6s  An- 
geles, Calif.,  May  27,  1966 


Navy  Secretary  Nitze  States  the  Future  of 
Oceanography 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OF   n,OBIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  23,  1966 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  national  convention  of  the 
Navy  League  in  Los  Angeles.  May  27, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Paul  Nitze,  articu- 
lately stated  the  Navy's  position  in 
undersea  technology. 

Secretary  Nitze  noted  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  recovering  the 
H-bomb  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain  in 
January,  pointing  up  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  must  advance  its  capability 
to  work  at  the  deeper  extreme  of  the  sea. 


Mr.  Fitch.  Admiral  McDonald.  General 
Leek,  distinguished  guests,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  note  that  you  have  succeeded  In 
covering  practically  all  facets  of  naval  oper- 
ations In  your  1966  National  Convention. 
Prom  the  "Day  in  Vietnam"  presentaUon  on 
Wednesday,  it  was  apparent  that  the  Navy 
is  involved  in  many  phases  of  warfare  and 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of  it. 

The  theme  for  your  convention — Oceanog- 
raphy—"Soundings  of  the  Future"— Is  ap- 
propriate: (1)  It  is  an  interesUng  subject: 
(2)  when  combined  with  the  activities 
around  and  in  Vietnam,  It  gives  you  the  op- 
portunity to  almost  blanket  current  naval 
operations  In  one  convention;  and  (S)  the 
setting  Is  Ideal.  What  better  location  could 
you  chose  for  an  oceanography  theme  than 
Southern  California?  It  has  been  over  a 
year  and  a  half  since  I  last  spoke  publicly 
about  oceanography,  so,  when  combined 
with  the  local  setting  and  your  convention 
theme,  I  flnd  that  I  cannot  resist  the  virge 

to  talk  about  one  of  my  favorite  subjects 

Oceanography— in  depth  (no  pun  Intended!. 
The  successful  recovery  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  lost  off  the  coast  of  Palomares,  Spain, 
dramatically  demonstrated  to  the  NaUon  and 
to  the  world  a  feat  previously  assumed  not 
feasible.  Undaunted  by  the  lack  of  a  pre- 
vious capablUty  designed  to  accompUsh  such 
a  mission,  the  corporate  effort  of  this  Nation 
produced  an  international  manifestation  of 
American  know-how  and  perseverance. 

Tlie  response  of  the  scientific  oceanographlc 
community,  American  industry,  the  Navy's 
research  and  development  laboratories,  and 
the  operational  Navy,  was  Instantaneous  and 
spontaneous. 

The  recovery  of  the  lost  nuclear  weapon 
must  be  regarded  as  a  significant  mllestons 
In  our  national  security  long-range  plans. 

The  name  ALVIN.  known  to  only  a  few  In 
the  oceanographlc  field,  was  flashed  to  the 
world,  proclaiming  It  as  a  hero  at  Palomares. 
Appropriately  named.  ALVIN  U  the  busy 
little  deep  research  vehicle  operated  by  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution.  The 
effective  use  of  ALVIN  is  but  another  demon- 
stration of  how  the  Navy's  capabilities  have 
been  dependent  upon  our  national  ability  to 
discover  and  exploit  new  knowledge  In  ocean 
science.  As  in  this  Instance,  oceanographers 
have  always  been  immediately  responsive  to 
Navy  problems. 

This  Is  a  two-way  street.  There  have  been 
many  instences  In  the  past  when  the  Navy 
and  the  ocean-science  community  hav» 
worked  hand  In  hand  to  develop  and  advance 
our  knowledge  of  the  ocean  depths.  Through 
Its  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Navy  has  pro- 
vided leadership  and  ImaglnaUve  support  to 
academic  oceanography  during  the  past  20 
years.  Also.  Navy  support  of  broad  research- 
in  oceanography  has  provided  substantial  In- 
formation about  the  ocean. 

As  at  Palomares,  many  research  tools  de- 
veloped for  basic  oceanography  have  served 
as  prototypes  for  equipment  op>erationally 
useful  to  the  Navy.  Naval  personnel,  both 
uniformed  and  civilians,  by  virtue  of  their 
support  of  oceanographlc  laboratories,  have 
become  sufficiently  aware  of  these  laboratory 
capabilities  to  call  on  them  for  early  and  ef- 
fective assistance  when  an  emergency  arisesw 
As  underwater  detection  and  weapon  sys- 
tems become  more  sophisticated,  the  inter- 
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action  between  civilian  Bcientists  and  the 
Navy  wUl  increase,  ilnce  the  Navy  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  major  consumer 
of  the  manpower  and  sclentlflc  output  of 
academic  oceanography. 

The  Navy  Intends  to  continue  its  support 
of  academic  research  related  to  the  oceans. 
In  fact,  we  will  Increase  support  to  this  field. 
Rear  Admiral  John  Leydon.  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Research,  is  reexamining  the  piartlcu- 

Xlar  Importance  of  ocean  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  Navys  basic  mission.  He  has 
pulled  together  many  of  the  activities  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Research  to  emphaslza  ocean 
science  and  technology. 

A  second  relatively  unknown  cropped  up 
at  Palomares  and  received  much  fanfare. 
That  was  CURV.  the  acronym  for-ControUed 
Undersea  Recovery  Vehicle.  CURV  Is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  Navy's  own  research  and  develop- 
ment laboratories.  This  remote  cable  con- 
trolled vehicle  was  Initially  purchased  from 
industry  and  reenglneered  by  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Test  Station.  Pasadena,  as  a  necessary 
tool  for  the  recovery  of  tropedoes. 

One  of  the  essentials  In  the  development  of 
underseas  weapon  systems  Is  the  means  with 
which  to  recover  components  after  tests,  be- 
cause specific  data  Is  necessary  for  rapid  and 
efficient  program  progression.  Thus,  the 
necessity  for  CURV. 

The  Navy  has  many  facilities  designed  pri- 
marily to  test  and  evaluate  underwater 
weapons  systems  and  their  components. 
AUTEC — the  AtlanUc  Undersea  Test  and 
EvaluaUon  Center  in  the  Bahamas— Is  one 
such  example.  We  have  plans  for  additional 
undersea  ranges  to  support  R&D  programs 
and  to  conduct  evaluation  of  related  opera- 
tional systems. 

In  the  near  future,  we  will  require  an  ad- 
dlUonal  test  range  equipped  with  stations 
at  various  ocean  depths  In  which  concepts, 
componenu  of  systems,  and  materials  can 
be  tested  in  various  sltuaUons.  I  propose 
that  this  test  range  facility  be  made  available 
to  other  agencies  of  government  and  Industry 
on  a  cooperative  basis  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
mlmnum  the  time  required  for  development 
in  their  various  programs.  In  short,  this 
would  l>e  a  national  facility. 

Thoughts  and  plans  are  relatively  Inex- 
pensive. To  put  them  into  effect  costs 
money.  As  the  result  of  a  recent  study 
which  proposed  a  plan  for  the  Navys  fu- 
ture role  In  undersea  technology,  I  have  di- 
rected the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  Research  and  Development.  Bob  Morse, 
to  Include  a  new  line  Item  In  the  PT  1968 
budget  request,  entitled  "Deep  Ocean  Tech- 
nology." 

In  addition  to  the  CURV  vehicle  and  other 
prototype  Items  of  hardware  taken  directly 
from  our  own  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, the  SEALAB  H  team,  which  performed 
admirably  off  your  California  shore  at  La 
JoUa  last  summer,  was  made  available  to 
render  any  assistance  in  the  search  and  re- 
covery of  the  nuclear  weapon  off  Spain.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Navy's  reg\ilar  under- 
sea divers,  they  contributed  slgnlHcantly  to 
the  location.  Identification,  and  recovery  of 
many  pieces  of  aircraft  wreckage  In  the  off. 
shore  waters. 
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Of  course,  the  real  heroes  of  Palomares 
were  Rear  Admiral  BUI  Guest,  commander  of 
the  on-8cene  naval  operational  group,  and 
personnel  In  his  Task  Force  66.  The  deter- 
irUnatlon.  dedication,  and  professionalism 
exhibited  by  Bill  Guest  and  his  personnel  re- 
sulted In  the  maximum  uUllzatlon  of  many 
untried  and  untested  Items  of  equipment 
from  all  sources  within  the  country.  Bill 
Guest  and  his  personnel,  both  military  and 
clTUlMi,  put  Into  operation  many  innova- 
tions, demonstrated  amaidng  perseverance 
and  remarkable  seamanship. 

The  skill,  knowledge,  training,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  of  Task  Pbrce  65  were  truly  In 
keeping  with  the  iiighest  tradlUons  of  the 
United  States  naval  service.  I  was  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  award  the  DlstlnguUhed  Service 


Medal  to  Bill  Guest  in  my  office  Just  three 
weeks  ago  today. 

We  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the  now 
cel«)brate<l  local  fisherman  at  Palomares,  Se- 
nor  P.  Simo-Ortis.  Master  ot  a  local  boat 
which  was  at  sea  when  the  air  accident  oc- 
curred, he  reported  seeing  two  parachutes 
with  objects  attached  fall  into  the  sea  on 
the  morning  of  17  January.  He  subsequently 
directed  USS  PINNACLE  by  "seaman-s  eye- 
to  a  position  at  which  be  bellevedthe  para- 
chutes had  entered  the  water.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  significant  bits  of  evidence 
used  to  locate  the  missing  bomb.  We  give 
grateful  recognition  to  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion of  this  citizen  of  Spain. 

The  operation  in  Palomares  confirmed  the 
wisdom  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  OperaUons  in 
establishing  an  operational  Deep  Submer- 
gence Group  as  a  unit  under  the  opwra- 
tlcnal  control  of  Commander  Submarine 
PloUUa  One.  Captain  Bob  Satterford.  This 
group  presently  comprises  17  officers  and  33 
enlisted  personnel  and  will  be  augmented 
late  this  summer  by  three  officers  and  67 
enlisted  personnel.  It  Is  our  intention  to 
assign  a  Navy  Captain,  qualified  to  com- 
mand submarines  and  well  versed  in  the 
deep  submergence  program,  to  command  this 
group. 

Together,  with  the  Supervisor  of  Salvage, 
the  Deep  Submergence  Group  will  become 
the  focal  point  for  the  Navy's  operational 
capabiltuee  in  deep  ocean  search  and  object 
recovery,  submarine  rescue,  deep  sea  salvage, 
and  the  man-ln-the-sea  requirements.  By 
virtue  of  its  inherent  experience,  this  group 
will  provide  the  necessary  planning  and  di- 
rection for  future  deep  ocean  search  and 
recovery  operations.  The  equipment,  facil- 
ities, and  personnel  assigned  to  the  Deep 
Sutnnergence  Group,  augmented  as  neces- 
sary by  industrial  assistance  under  contract, 
will  provide  the  forces  to  carry  out  opera- 
tional plans. 

At  Palomares,  the  United  States'  Industrial 
community  responded  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  scientific  oceanographlc  community. 
Many  Items — commercial  equipment,  from 
one-of-a-kind  development  prototypes  to  off- 
the-shelf  components — were  obtained  from 
industry. 

To  be  specific,  there  were  two  underwater 
vehicles:  one.  Alumlnaut.  and  the  other. 
Cubmartne  Both  of  these  were  designed 
and  built  with  funds  from  the  private  sector. 
Alumlnaut  was  an  effective  search  vehicle  in 
deep  water.  It  was  able  to  carry  six  people, 
and  carried  considerable  complex  equipment 
on  board.  Her  length  does  restrict  her  abuity 
to  search  In  narrow  ravines.  Cubmarine  was 
a  reliable,  relatively  shallow-water  vehicle 
with  no  complex  equipment  on  board.  Both 
0*  these  vehicles  were  xised  successfully 
within  their  operational  capabilities. 

The  successful  location  and  recovery  of 
the  lost  nuclear  weapon  demonstrated  the 
mutual  l>enefits  derived  from  close  Navy- 
industry  cooperative  efforts,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  the  scientific  community. 
It  is  obvious  that  while  pursuing  military 
objectives,  the  Navy  has  an  obligation  to  the 
national  interest  In  ocean  technology.  We 
accept  the  responsibility  for  helping  to  de- 
velop the  national  technology  needed  for 
mastery  of  the  sea — mastery  in  the  military 
economic,  social,  and  political  sense.  But 
this,  again,  must  be  a  corporate  venture — a 
science.  Industry.  Navy  team. 

In  the  Interest  of  furthering  the  advance- 
ment of  oceanography.  I  have  directed  that 
the  security  classlflcaUon  policy  of  the  Navy 
Department  be  determined  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  balance  favors  rapid  communication 
and  diffusion  of  deep  sea  technology  The 
Navy  win  Increase  Its  efforts  to  make  un- 
classified research  and  development  Informa- 
Uon  on  ocean  science  and  technology 
available  to  other  federal  agencies  and  the 
■clenUflc  and  industrial  communities  in  a 
timely  manner. 
The  recenUy  formed  Ocean  Science  and 


Technology  Advisory  Committee  (OSTAC)  of 
the  NaUonal  Security  Industrial  Association 
has  agreed  to  assist  the  Navy  in  making 
classified  research  and  development  Informa- 
tion in  the  area  of  undersea  sensor  develop- 
ment available  to  federal  and  industrial  com- 
munities. I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
esUbllshment  of  this  Committee. 

In  reference  to  the  OSTAC.  Vice  President 
HuMPHRKT  recently  wrote  to  the  President  of 
the  National  Security  Industrial  Association 
stating,  and  I  quote:  ".  .  .  Industry's  ex- 
panded role  Is  welcomed  by  all  thinking  citi- 
zens—by  Government,  the  academic  commu- 
nity, labor— all  of  us.  Recent  events  at  home 
and  abroad  confirm  anew  that  within  the 
oceans  lies  so  much  of  our  hopes  for  an  ever 
brighter,  more  plentiful,  more  secure  future." 
In  the  past,  the  development  of  undersea 
Instrumentation  has  been  primarily  a  coop- 
erative venture  among  the  scientific  com- 
mumty.  Industry,  and  the  Navy's  develop- 
ment facillOes.  Most  of  this  development 
has  been  funded  by  the  Navy.  In  the  future 
we  hope  to  see  a  growing  financial  coopera- 
tion on  Items  which  have  mutual  benefit  in 
the  exploitation  of  the  sea. 

On  the  advice  of  OSTAC,  I  have  requested 
Rear  Admiral  "Muddy"  Waters,  Oceanog- 
rapher  of  the  Navy,  to  examine  the  Navy 
Oceanographlc  Instrumentation  Center  with 
the  view  of  establishing  this  Center  as  a 
national  facility. 

Admiral  Waters  and  the  Director  of  the 
Deep  Submergence  Program,  Dr.  John  Craven 
have  been  encouraged  to  make  maximum 
utilization  of  the  people,  faclllUes.  and  know- 
how  of  the  private  sector  In  achieving  their 
objectives.  As  an  example.  Admiral  Waters 
has  chartered  privately  owned  survey  vessels 
for  marine  geophysical  surveys  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  effective  employment  of  new 
sonar  systems. 

In  summary.  I  fully  support  Admiral  Dave 
McDonald's  statement  of  yesterday  that  the 
Navy  will  require  Improved  capablllUes  In  Its 
undersea  strategic  forces,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare forces,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  perform 
undersea  search  and  recovery  operations. 
Improvement  of  the  Navy's  capabilities  in 
these  areas  depends  largely  on  our  national 
ability  to  discover  and  exploit  new  knowledge 
In  ocean  science  and  our  success  in  develop- 
ing new  and  relevant  ocean  technology. 

The  ocean  being  the  Navy's  operating  en- 
vironment, we  fully  realize  that  all  elements 
of  naval  strategy  or  tactics  are  significantly 
dependent  upon  oceanographlc  knowledge. 

We  have  seen  a  new  horizon  emerging 
centering  on  our  capability  to  engineer  the 
oceans.  We  now  face  problems  attendant 
upon  our  ability  to  explore  the  oceans,  to  ex- 
ploit the  oceans,  and  to  occupy  portions  of 
the  oceans'  bottom. 

The  Sealab  experimenU  Indicated  the  need 
for  Improvement  In  every  sector  of  engineer- 
ing, including  development  of  new  materials, 
sophlsUcated  equipment  and  techniques,  and 
the  solutions  to  the  many  physiological  prob- 
lems attendant  upon  man's  penetration  of 
the  deep  sea. 

At  the  launching  of  Alumlnaut  over  a 
year  ago.  I  stated  I  was  convinced  that  the 
general  area  of  ocean  exploration  and  ex- 
ploitation offers  a  challenge  Just  as  great  as 
that  posed  by  the  current  exploration  of 
outer  space,  and  that  It  will  ultimately  re- 
quire a  national  effort  and  expenditure  on  a 
comparable  scale.  My  earlier  view  that 
"Inner  space"  has  at  least  the  potential  of 
outer  space  has  been  reinforced  In  the  pas- 
sage of  only  a  few  months. 

By  way  at  conclusion.  I  wish  to  charge  the 
Navy  League  with  a  task— a  task  which  al- 
ready coincides  with  your  established  pro- 
gram objectives.  Oceanography — and  In  this 
reference  It  is  used  In  Its  broadest  sense 
to  include  ocean  technology,  ocean  engineer- 
ing, deep  submergence — all  things  wet— Is  an 
Integral  part  of  sea  power.  I  consider  sea 
power  to  encompass  many  things  nautical- 
naval  power,  merchant  marine,  fishing — any- 
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thing  Involving  the  oceans  which  contribute 
to  the  Nation's  health  and  wealth. 

Our  oceanographlc  programs  are  dramatic: 
they  have  captured  the  Imagination  of  the 
public — foreign  and  domestic.  To  say  the 
least,  they  are  Interesting — to  you  and  to 
your  friends — and  can  serve  as  a  catalyst  for 
extensive  conversations  on  the  broad  subject 
of  sea  power.  As  Navy  League  members,  you 
can  literally  get  your  feet  wet  by  maintain- 
ing a  general  Interest  in  the  Navy's  Inner 
space  programs.  We  are  devoting  a  major 
effort  In  this  regard,  and  we  welcome  you 
aboard.  As  the  civilian  voice  of  sea  power, 
oceanography  should  be  included  in  your 
education  and  discussion  programs. 

Your  task  is  to  keep  informed  and  stand 
ready  to  pass  on  your  information  about 
what  U  happening  in  thU  exciting  field.  It 
should  be  clear  that  while  the  Navy  is  the 
leader  in  ocean  technology,  this  Is  really  a 
national  project — again,  a  corporate  en- 
deavor— science.   Industry   and   Navy. 

We  must  make  certain  thait  the  United 
States,  through  both  public  and  private  en- 
terprise, leads  the  world  in  working  toward 
understanding  and  controlling  the  ocean 
depths. 
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Jackson'*  Attack  on  Pensacola  Fore- 
shadowed the  Brilliant  Future  of  Both 
Florida  and  the  General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

or  iToaiDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1966 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  Florida's 
outstanding  i>ageant,  the  annual  Fiesta 
of  Five  Flags,  will  be  observed  In  Pensa- 
cola June  8  to  12,  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
colorful  portrayals  of  historic  Florida  to 
be  seen  anywhere.  An  Interesting  com- 
ment Is  carried  in  the  Florida  Times- 
Union  of  Sunday,  May  29,  from  the  pen 
of  Joe  Crankshaw.  I  submit  it  for  re- 
printing in  the  C6ncressional  Record: 
Jackson's  Attack  on  Pensacola  Fore- 
shadowed  THE   Ban-LIANT   PUTtJRE   OF  BOTH 

Florida  and  the  General 

(By  Joe  Crankshaw) 

A  week  from  today,  the  annual,  exciting 
and  colorful  Fiesta  of  Five  Flags  will  open  in 
Pensacola.  and  residents  of  that  fine  West 
Florida  city  will  turn  out  to  celebrate  the 
long  and  colorful  history  of  their  town  and 
to  hall  its  bright  future. 

Pensacola.  for  the  benefit  of  non-Florldlans, 
can  claim  the  title  of  being  the  site  of  the 
earliest  attempted  European  settlement 
within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  because  Tristan  de  Luna  established 
a  town  of  nearby  Santa  Rosa  Island  in  1659, 
Unfortunately  It  failed  and  was  deserted. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  tliat  Pensacola 
has  played  a  vital  role  In  the  history  of  our 
nation.  This  Is  particularly  true  when  one 
discusses  military  operations  along  the  Gulf 
coast  of  this  land. 

One  of  the  five  flags  which  will  be  featured 
In  Pensacola's  fiesta  Is  the  British  which  flew 
both  legally  and  Illegally  over  that  city.  Il- 
legal activities  sometimes  seem  more  excit- 
ing, and  BO  this  column  deals  with  the  time 
that  the  British  seized  Pensacola  from  the 
Spaniards  and  used  It  for  a  staging  area  for 
their  disastrous  attack  on  New  Orleans  in 
January  1816. 

In  August  of  1814,  a  British  force  consist- 
ing of  two  28-gun  sloops,  the  Hermes  and 
Coron.  the  18-gun  sloop  Sophia,  and  the  16- 


gun  brig  Anaconda,  ISO  Marines  and  600 
sailors,  plus  a  detachment  of  artillery,  en- 
tered Havana  harbor.  ITie  Marines  and 
artlHorymen  were  under  the  commstnd  of 
Lt.  Colonel  Edward  Nichols,  who  Is  described 
as  a  blustering  Irishman  but  a  competent 
officer.  The  naval  units  were  under  a  Scot, 
W.  H.  Percy,  son  of  Lord  Beverly. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit,  the  two  British 
officers  told  the  Spanish,  was  to  enlist  aid  in 
the  attack  on  New  Orleans  and  to  gain  per- 
mission to  establish  a  base  at  Pensacola. 
Neither  man  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
brig  Orpheus  had  already  landed  a  force 
neax  Apalachlcola  despite  the  fact  that  the 
land  belonged  to  the  nominally  neutral 
Spanish. 

Although  the  Spanish  wanted  to  aggravate 
the  United  States,  they  did  not  give  any  aid 
and  refused  permission  to  land  at  Pensa- 
cola. 

Undaunted  by  the  refusal,  the  BrlOsh 
sailed  straight  to  Pensacola,  landed,  seized 
Forts  Barrancas  and  St.  Michael  and  dis- 
possessed the  Spanish  governor,  and  Immedi- 
ately began  recruiting  Indians  for  an  attack 
toward  Mobile.  There  were  a  niunber  of 
Creek  Indians  In  the  town  who  had  been 
raiding  in  U.S.  territory  for  the  Spanish,  and 
these  found  it  very  easy  to  accept  British 
uniforms  and  pay  and  to  prepare  to  attack 
toward  Mobile  Bay. 

Colonel  Nichols  was  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments from  Bermuda  and  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands. He  knew  that  several  regiments  of 
Indian  and  black  troops  were  on  the  way  and 
he  was  gathering  strength  to  join  General 
Packenham  before  New  Orleans.  He  did  not 
let  time  pass  idly,  however,  and  sent  Captain 
Percy  with  the  Hermes  and  the  Sophia  to 
talk  with  the  pirate  Jean  Lafltte  In  Bara- 
tarla,  a  collection  of  lakes  and  passaeewavs 
leading  to  New  Orleans.  »"— ~6        y 

Nichols  hoped  to  convince  Lafitte  to  jolm 
him  but  the  pirate  refused  and  eventuallH 
Joined  with  the  American  forces,  for  which 
he  was  given  a  full  pardon 

Following  Lafitte-s  refusal,  the  British 
landed  22,000  stands  of  arms  at  Pensacola 
recruited  600  Indian  allies  and  launched  ai^ 
attack  on  Fort  Bowyer  at  Mobile  Point.  Al- 
though the  fort's  defenders  were  outmanned 

^^v"'!!? ""«^-  *^^y  ^^^  °^  the  attack  and 
^k  the  Hermes.  The  British  retired  to 
Pensacola. 

The  attack  on  Fort  Bowyer  Induced  Major 
General  Andrew  Jackson  to  rally  his  volun- 
teer army  of  Tennesseans  for  a  lightning  at- 
tack  on  Pensacola.  He  did  not  know  that 
his  venture  would  be  a  successful  prelude  to 
his  nu,ment  In  history  but  he  moved  forward 

^*^^",^*'*  ''^  ^'^  command,  the  3rd,  39th 
and  44th  Infantry  Regiments,  the  Tennessee 
militia  and  a  battalion  of  Mississippi  dra- 

^°^,'^-  X.  "^^  '""*'■  ^«'"«  mounted  troops 
which  he  used  for  reconnaissance. 

The  Americans  attacked  In  three  columns 
along  the  beach  toward  the  city.  The  middle 
column  moved  Into  the  city  and  seized  a 
Spanish  artillery  battery  at  bayonet  point 
The  Spanish  governor  siirrendered  the  town 
and  agreed  to  let  the  Americans  garrison 
Barrancas  and  St.  Michael.  The  British  com- 
mander of  the  latter  fort  demurred  but  fi- 
nally gave  m  when  a  large  detachment  ap- 
peared and  entered  his  gates. 

The  Spanish  commander  at  Port  Barrancas 
succumbed  to  British  blandishments  blew 
up  his  magazines  and  fled  the  harl>or  with 
the  English.  This  suited  Jackson  for  It  left 
the  Indians  without  allies  and  they  had  to 
give  up  their  forays  into  the  U.S.  and  it  also 
denied  the  British  a  base  for  a  second  attack 
on  Mobile  and  New  Orleans. 

One©  Jackson  was  sure  his  ends  were  ac- 
complished, he  returned  the  city  to  the 
Spanish  and  qiUckly  countermarched  to  New 
Orleans.  He  would  return  to  Pensacola  once 
more  and  make  It  an  American  city. 


The  Incident  foreshadowed  the  future  of 
Florida  and  Jackson  and  Is  important  to 
modem  readers  because  It  la  a  part  of  the 
exciting  and  glorious  history  of  this  mo^.t 
fortunate  of  peninsulas. 


Reasons  for  Buying  Savings  Bonds? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  STANTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1966 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
times an  individual  is  able,  in  a  few 
words,  to  explain  and  express  in  simple 
direct  terms  the  inconsistencies  of 
present  administration  policy.  One  of 
my  constituents,  a  most  intelligent  and 
astute  gentleman,  recently  wrote  to  me 
commenting  on  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Vice  President  request- 
ing cooperation  in  the  program  to  in- 
crease U.S.  savings  bond  buying. 

Both  Commissioner  William  B.  Klee 
and  I  agree  that  investing  in  America  is 
a  most  admirable  and  prudent  way  to 
handle  one's  money.  However,  we  both 
disagree  with  the  reasons  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent cites  for  buying  these  bonds.  Com- 
missioner Klee  has  stated  the  illogic  of 
the  situation  so  well  that  I  place  his 
letter  along  with  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's in  the  Congressional  Record: 

TRtJMBtTLL  COUNTT, 

Warren,  Ohio.  May  20, 1966. 
Hon.  J.  William  Stanton, 
Congressman.  11th  District. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  Enclosed  Is  copy  of  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners from  Vice  President  Humphrey. 

I  think  this  warrants  a  few  observations. 
There  Is  no  objection  to  any  sensible  means 
used  to  Increase  the  sale  of  Government 
Bonds  to  Individuals  and  I  applaud  the 
Vice-President  for  supporting  this  activity. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  something 
extremely  unhealthy  when  a  Government 
asks  individuals  to  divert  cash  from  normal 
expenses  to  Government  Bonds  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  reducing  the  threat  to  in- 
flation, when  the  danger  of  inflation  is  caused 
by  Governmental  policy  and  action.  There 
are  many  schools  of  thought  as  to  what 
forces  create  Inflation:  but  all  econ<MntBt« 
agree  that  no  Government  Is  ever  free  of  re- 
sponsibility for  8<Mne,  if  not  all,  of  a  specific 
inflationary  period. 

In  any  event,  I  thought  you  might  want 
this  for  whatever  purpose  It  may  serve. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  B.  Klee, 
County  Commissioner. 

Tm  Vice  I»resident, 
Washington.  April  25, 1966. 

Dear  Sir:  In  recent  meetings  with  State 
Governors,  city  officials,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  the  President  has  expressed  his  deep 
concern  over  the  growing  threat  of  Infla- 
tion and  has  appealed  to  these  groups  to 
Join  with  the  Administration  In  fighting 
this  trend  by  exercising  restraint  in  spend- 
ing and  capital  Investment. 

In  furtherance  of  this  i^peal,  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  county  officials  can  assist 
in  another  very  important  way  by  using  their 
Influence  to  persuade  more 'local  citizens  to 
buy  United  States  Savings  Bonds. 


iM&ld^fi^^ 
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I  know  that  many  county  officials  ore  al- 
ready taking  an  actlTe  role  In  the  Savings 
Bond  program  in  th«lr  respective  communi- 
ties but.  If  you  have  not  done  so.  I  urge  you 
to  Join  In  their  effort  now.  The  attached 
sheet  lists  some  speclflc  actions  you  can 
take  and  I  commend  them  to  your  earnest 
consideration.  In  particular,  I  hope  you 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  increase  par- 
ticipation In  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  by 
your  own  county  employees  and  that  you 
Win  actively  encourage  the  businessmen  of 
your  community  to  imdertake  similar  cam- 
paigns to  enroll  more  of  their  employees  In 
this  program. 

If  you  win  sign  the  enclosed  card  Indi- 
cating your  desire  to  cooperate.  I  win  see  that 
a  Savings  Bond  representative  In  your  State 
geU  In  touch  with  you  to  furnish  the  nec- 
essary materials  to  get  underway. 

I  am  sure  you  appreciate  the  urgency  of 
the  present  situation  and  the  need  for  con- 
certed national  action  now,  and  I  will  look 
forward  to  receiving  yo\u-  assurance  that 
we  can  cotmt  on  your  help.  Further.  I  would 
appreciate  jomi  writing  me  sUty  days  hence, 
advising  me  of  what  you  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  your  county. 
Sincerely, 

HUBOT  H.  HUUPHBCT. 
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Sapersonic  Transport 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Nrw  TOOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday .  May  27, 1966 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  came  across  my  desk  a  letter  from 
ly^.  Whlthead  &  Co.  of  Washington, 
giving  a  synopsis  of  the  bill  Introduced 
by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  H.R.  13266,  to  provide  a 
means  for  raising  funds  to  finance  the 
research-and-development  costs  of  a 
supersonic  transport  airplane.  The  es- 
timated total  cost  will  be  $1.5  billion  and 
so  far  approximately  $500  million  has 
been  appropriated  from  public  funds 
The  Bow  plan  would  create  a  Govern- 
ment authority  which  would  borrow 
money  from  the  Investing  public  to  com- 
plete the  balance  of  the  development  pro- 
gram and  provide  for  the  recoupment 
of  these  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  plan  seems  to  have  considerable 
merit,  would  save  the  taxpayers  a  billion 
dollars,  would  not  delay  the  program  in 
any  degree,  and  would  help  avoid  the 
perennial  and  Inevitable  lifting  of  the 
debt  ceiling.  I  do  feel  that  the  proposal 
should  be  given  an  early  and  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress. 

The  letter  to  which  I  refer  follows: 
IvEa,  WHrmuAo  &  Co..  Inc., 
Waatiington,  DC.  May  18.  1998. 
Re  H  Jl.  13366. 

Hon.  HOWA«D  W.  ROMSOM, 

House  Office  Building, 
WaaMngton.  DC. 

Dm«  CoNoaaMMAN  ROBISON.  Recently 
Oom«ressman  Pkank  T.  Bow  introduced  sub- 
J«t  Mil  which  provide*,  among  other  things 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Supersonic 
Xtamport  Authority,  a  whoUy  owned  Gov- 
m>mM»t  agency,  to  supervise  and  finance  the 
development   of   the  Sar. 

The  principal  featuraa  of  this  propoaed  leK- 
teUUon  provide  that;  ^^ 


(1)  The  administration  of  the  Authority 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Chairman,  having  two 
Deputies,  each  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, subject  to  Senate  conflrmaUon. 

(2)  An  Advisory  Board  of  five  members 
shall  be  established  to  advise  the  Chairman, 
each  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  oonflrmatlon. 

(3)  The  conUnulty  of  the  current  design 
compeUtlon  Is  assured  without  InterrupUon 
thus  acceleraUng  the  ovw-all  SST  program. 

(4)  The  Authority  shaU  create  and  Issue 
»1.5  billion  principal  amount  of  serial  devel- 
opment bonds. 

(6)  The  bonds  shall  be  sold  to  the  general 
public  through  usual  Investment  marketing 
channels,  and  the  proceeds  used  to  contract 
out  for  the  construction  of  a  prototype(s) 
SST. 

(6)  The  bonds  shall  not  be  bonds  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  United  States  will 
guarantee  the  payment  of  both  the  principal 
and  Interest  thereof. 

(7)  The  bonds  Issued  and  sold  shall  not 
be  Government  obllgaUons  and,  hence  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  debt  celling 

(8)  The  Authority  shall  determine  the 
sources  from  which  revenues  will  be  obtained 
for  the  ultimate  UquldaUon  of  Its  outstand- 
ing bond  Indebtedness.  u«<«uu 

thili  It"  ^"f "'  °^  revenue  may  include 
those  derived  from  prt^ts  resulting  from  the 
conmiercial  production  and  sale  of  the  SST- 
royalUee  on  the  sales  prices  of  the  SST-  and 

f^\'"'  oSf;'^*^  ^'^'^  ^  "i«  established  tar- 
iffs for  SST  flight  users. 

»„i!°'  .3^"  Authority  shall  oversee  and  effec- 
ti^te  the  orderly  translUon  from  Govern- 
ment supervision  and  financing  of  the  SST 
development,  to  commercial  production  and 
aalo  by  private  Industry. 

(11)  The  Authority  shall  Uisure  that  the 
services  of  the  prime  and  principal  Uer  sub- 
tZ^^'^tV"  '^l^levelopment  phase  be  con- 
tinued In  the  production  phase 

(12)  The  Authority  shaU  Insure  that  all 
own^''o''!f'  ^°**  personal  property  residuals 
owned  and  released  by  the  Authority  during 
the  development  phase,  will  be  utilized  In  the 
commercial  producUon  of  the  SST 
.h!i?L  The  exclusive  use  of  the  patents,  etc.. 
Shall  be  assigned  to  the  Industry  group  pro- 
ducing the  SST  commercially. 
-.J**'   The   tiue   to  patent*,  patent  rlghte, 
eu:.    created  during  the  development  phase 
shail    remain    the    property   of   the   United 
States  untu  Uquldatlon  of  the  total  inde^ 
edness  of  the  Authority. 

,J^W  *""*  Authority  shan  Insure  that  the 
Investing  pubUc  be  afforded  maximum  pos- 
sible participation   In  the  financing  of  the 

^°l^^!f  •'''"'y  ^""^^^  ^  «ie  commercial 
production  of  the  SST. 

Congressman  Bow's  blU  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  retain  and  direct  full  control  of  the 
project,  and  Is  non-partisan  In  character  It 
embodies  good  management  features  as  rec- 
S?^^°i^  .'!?  ^^  Black-Osbome  report  made 
to  the  President  In  December  igesflt  epito- 
mizes a  responsible  fiscal  policy,  and  reflects 
^n4r°**  P"^"*""*  b^nefl^s  to  ihe  coJmtTy" 

«r^ngly  uJg°^'"'.'"P'^*   °'  ^-    ^^266   Is 
Sincerely, 

W.  S.  WHrrtHKAD. 


Maij  31,  ICG. 


Aa  Act  of  Gtk  lutiative 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  26.  1966 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.     Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  example  of  an  urban  re- 


newal program  not  only  saving  a  com- 
munity but  actually  renewing  it  is  tak- 
ing place  In  the  East  Liberty  section  of 
Pittsburgh. 

A  savings  and  loan  association  in  that 
section  of  the  city  has  played  a  key  role 
In  this  effort.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  Include  an  article  In  the 
May  1966  Issue  of  Savings  and  Loan  News 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

PrrrsBUHCH  Rebuilds  a  Market 

Association  mangers  trying  to  grab  the 
slippery  key  to  urban  renewal  can  take  heart 
It  has  been  done. 

In  the  East  Liberty  section  of  Pittsburgh 
Pa..  «73-mllllon  Friendship  Federal  Savings 
is  developing  as  an  expanded  main  office  a 
new  shopping  plaza  for  quality  retail  out- 
lets and  at  the  same  time  Is  helping  to  lift 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  combined  redo- 
velopment-rehabUitatlon  proJecU  into 
reality. 

When  the  project  Is  complete,  Pittsburgh 
will  have  rebuilt  Its  second  largest  In-clty 
retail  market  area  and  restored  hundreds  of 
residential  units  to  the  "desirable  living" 
category.  In  other  words.  It  wUl  have  dem- 
onstrated the  logic  of  urban  renewal. 

For  Friendship  Federal,  located  near  the 
heart  of  East  Liberty,  participation  In  the 
project  was  both  an  act  of  civic  Initiative 
and  a  response  to  economic  necessity. 

"Years  ago  we  saw  East  Liberty  beginning 
to  slip  and  slip  fast."  says  C.  Elwood  Knapp. 
president  of  the  association.  "Soon  It  was 
obvious  we  would  have  to  go  the  urban  re- 
newal route  to  climb  back  as  a  commercial 
center." 

Friendship  Federal  has  always  maintained 
a  position  of  leadership  In  the  community. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  to  build  a  new  build- 
ing after  World  War  II.  and  It  Lb  among  the 
first  10%  to  get  construction  underway  in 
the  present  renewal  project.  In  addition. 
President  Knapp  has  been  a  prime  mover  In 
getting  the  business  and  residential  com- 
munity In  the  area  to  accept  the  need  for 
tirban  renewal  and  to  take  on  the  long, 
tortuous  task  of  doing  something  about  It. 

Knapp  Is  quick  to  say,  however,  that  the 
asrodatlon's  venturesomeness  In  developing 
Friendship  Plaza,  a  32.000  square  foot  shop- 
ping complex  forming  an  "L"  around  the  as- 
soclaUon's  present  building,  was  a  response 
to  necessity,  "it  became  clear,"  says  Knapp. 
"that  If  we  didn't  do  something,  they  would 
take  the  association-owned.  40-foot-wlcle 
strip  of  land  beside  our  office  from  us  and 
redevelop  it.  Naturally,  we  much  prefer  to 
do  It  ourselves  and  thereby  guide  what  goes 
Into  our  Immediate  sxuroundlngs." 

It  Is  Just  this  combination  of  far-seeing 
civic  awareness,  managerial  hard-headedness 
and  creative  problem  solving  which  has  made 
Knapp,  who  Is  also  a  U.S.  League  past  presi- 
dent, a  teemendous  force  for  progress  In  the 
East  Liberty  community. 

The  development  of  Friendship  Plaza,  then. 
Illustrates  the  Joining  of  public  and  private 
interests  which  Is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  major  urban  renewal  project. 

TUB  EAST  LIBIXTT  COMMUNrTY 

Just  after  World  War  II  East  Liberty  was  a 
thriving  commercial  center,  second  in  the 
area  only  to  downtown  Pittsburgh  Itself  and 
doing  roughly  «70  million  artnually  in  re- 
taU  sales.  Located  about  five  miles  east  of 
downtown,  East  Uberty  had  a  strongly  mid- 
dle-class population,  branches  of  many  of 
the  major  stores  and.  although  unquestion- 
ably an  in-clty  location,  a  pulling  power  for 
•hoppers  throughout  a  wide  area. 

The  story  of  postwar  population  move- 
ments, housing  detertoraUon  and  retail  de- 
cline is  the  same  for  East  Uberty  as  It  has 
been  la  oounUess  other  city  neighborhoods. 
Suburban  shopping  centers,  expressways  to 
downtown  and  increasingly  Inadequate  lo- 
cal  parking  facUlUes  all  combined  to  hurt 
the  East  Uberty  retailer,  and  annual  bual- 
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ness  volume  declined  to  a  level  close  to  (40 
million. 

The  conmiunlty  retains  certain  strengths, 
however.  First  Is  a'  ring  of  solid,  well-main- 
tained residential  neighborhoods  within  close 
time  range  of  E:a6t  Liberty  if  there  were  ade- 
quate parking  once  they  got  there.  Knapp 
estimates  that  East  Liberty  has  roughly  the 
same  market  potential  as  a  city  of  100,- 
000  pKjpuIatlon. 

Second  Is  the  community's  location  at  a 
midpoint  between  downtown  and  suburban 
shopping  areas.  East  Liberty  Is  a  logical  lo- 
cation lor  siiopping  for  a  great  many  people, 
if  only  It  were  convenient  to  do  so. 

Third  Is  the  long  history  of  commercial 
and  institutional  success  in  the  community 
which  provides  both  the  Incentive  and  the 
leadership  to  do  something  about  the  area's 
problems.  The  local  Chamber  of  Conmierce, 
for  example,  Is  unusually  strong  and  well 
organized,  and  has  provided  much  of  the 
stimulus  which  Initiated  the  major  renewal 
project  now  being  executed. 

This  project,  largest  In  the  city,  is  also  the 
first  to  stress  rehabilitation,  with  structures 
of  more  than  half  of  the  254  acres  involved 
being  retained.  More  than  740  properties  to 
be  cleared  have  been  purchased  by  the  Urban 
Redevelopment  Authority.  538  have  been  torn 
down  and  40  sites  (not  structures)  have  been 
sold  or  committed  to  developers  for  new  con- 
struction. Some  684  families  and  381  busi- 
nesses have  been  relocated,  being  68%  and 
78'o.  respectively,  of  the  totals  Involved. 

One-hundred  acres  are  available  for  resale. 
Including  35  designated  for  new.  privately  fi- 
nanced housing  providing  1,600  units.  Al- 
ready $13.5  million  of  private  capital  has  been 
Invested  In  new  and  rehabilitated  housing 
and  buildings,  while  another  930  million  In 
private  Improvements  are  anticipated  during 
1966-67.  The  city  and  Its  URA  have  added 
$4  minion  from  local  and  federal  funds  in 
public  Improvements.  The  ultimate  total 
for  combined  public  and  private  spending  In 
the  project  Is  expected  to  reach  $90  million. 
Much  more  Important  than  dollar  or  acre 
totals,  however,  Is  the  planning  which  is  rep- 
resented In  the  East  Liberty  project  and 
which  Is  intended  to  rebuild  a  market  area. 
In  addition  to  rejuvenating  housing  and  of- 
fice buildings,  plans  call  for  the  construction 
of  an  Inner  and  an  outer  traffic  loop,  con- 
veniently distributed  parking  facilities  and 
a  pedestrian  mall  system  linking  the  inner 
core  of  the  shipping  district.  Recrea- 
tional parks  and  squares  will  help  make  the 
area  more  attractive  for  those  choosing  to 
live  in  the  community. 

Already  retaU  sales  have  climbed  back  to  a 
tSO-minion  annual  level  and  the  1970  target 
(completion  date  for  the  renewal  project) 
is  upwards  of  $70  million  In  annual  sales. 
Boosting  these  hopes  Is  the  fact  that  present 
development  Is  working  to  link  East  Liberty 
with  the  Oakland  section  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  houses  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie  Tech,  a  flve-hospltal  health  center, 
museums,  concert  halls  and  other  Institu- 
tions which  spell  economic  and  social 
strength  to  a  community.  Oakland  Itself  is 
being  renewed  under  a  10-year,  private  rede- 
velopment and  rehabilitation  program. 

Also  legitimizing  East  Liberty's  optimism 
is  the  "renewal"  spirit  which  permeates 
Pittsburgh.  First  in  the  nation  with  an 
urban  redevelopment  project — the  famous 
Gateway  Center  project  In  downtown  Pitts- 
burgh— the  city  is  now  seething  with  20  'SK- 
ferent  projects  Involving  1.600  acres.  You\ 
cannot  drive  around  the  city  or  talk  with  a 
Pittsburgh  resident  without  being  struck  by 
the  impact  on  environment  and  morale 
wrilch  the  program  Is  having. 

FRIENDSHIP    PLAZA    LEADS    THB    WAT 

If  Friendship  Plaza  was  not  alone,  then, 
in  venturing  into  the  rough  seas  of  tirban 
renewal,  it  was  very  clearly  demonstrating 
the  spirit  which  is  stirring  Pltteburgh  to 
rebuild  ItseU. 


The  conecpt  is  reaUy  very  simple.  Incor- 
pkorating  its  present  office  building  into  a 
larger  structure  wrapped  around  the  asso- 
ciation and  linked  to  It  by  a  court  arcade, 
the  association  will  lease  retaU  space  to 
qtiallty  specialty  shops  particularly  selected 
to  appeal  to  women.  Ample  parking  space 
will  be  less  than  a  block  away  and  the  shops 
will  front  on  a  half-acre  city  park  to  be 
created  on  cleared  land. 

The  association  thus  achieves  unified  de- 
sign and  compatible  commercial  neighbors 
for  Its  office  and  hopefully  vrtll  be  at  the  focal 
point  of  retail  activity  for  cxistomers  who  are 
also  prime  prospects  for  savings  and  loan 
business,  too. 

This  is  why  the  "solid  residential  ring"  is 
so  important  to  East  Liberty's  renewal  suc- 
cess. "It  provides  a  market  we  can  draw  on 
by  providing  attractive  shopping  facilities 
which  are  convenient  to  use,"  says  President 
Knapp. 

The  Friendship  Plaza  building  will  cost 
$750,000  exclusive  of  land  costs  (estimated 
at  $100,000)  and  is  designed  to  present  one 
unified  exterior  including  the  association's 
own  office  and  the  new  retail  shops.  Special 
interior  truck  loading  facilities  are  being 
incorporated,  since  the  new  street  plans  will 
not  accommodate  any  exterior  freight  zone 
serving  the  shops. 

Friendship  Federal  already  has  leased  space 
for  a  book  store  and  Is  carefully  selecting 
other  tenants  to  fit  the  "quality  shop"  image 
it  wants  to  surround  Itself  with.  Happily  the 
new  construction  need  not  Interrupt  normal 
business  operations  for  the  association,  since 
its  own  structure  will  remain  Intact. 

A»>hough  the  concept  of  Friendship  Plaza 
Is  simple,  however,  the  execution  has  been 
anything  but.  The  association  began  serious 
planning  In  the  spring  of  1964,  began  demoli- 
tion in  July  1965  and  estimates  completion 
by  late  atumn  in  1966. 

Along  the  way  there  have  not  only  been 
such  normal  urban  renewal  negotiations  as 
fitting  the  association's  plan  to  an  approved 
overall  plan,  but  a  myriad  of  special  negotia- 
tions peculiar  to  the  local  situation.  Park- 
ing waivers  (to  permit  the  lack  of  off-street 
parking)  had  to  be  obtained,  as  they  do  for 
every  East  Liberty  project.  A  special  ordi- 
nance was  needed  to  permit  the  overhang  of 
plaza  marquees  over  city  property  (on  the 
park  side  of  the  plaza.  Special  drainage  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  made  for  the  rain 
rtmoff  from  the  buildings  onto  city  park 
land. 

In  addition.  Friendship  Federal  had  to 
assure  itself  that  the  city  was  going  to  make 
certain  street  Improvements,  that  the  park 
would  be  buUt  and  that  peripheral  parking 
would  be  provided  as  promised..  For  without 
these  amenities,  the  whole  concept  of  Friend- 
ship Plaza  could  be  lost. 

"You  must  know  your  way  around  the  city 
government,"  admits  Knapp.  "Not  only  do 
you  have  to  get  aU  these  things  arranged, 
but  you  have  to  get  them  In  the  right  se- 
quence. For  example,  the  city  will  not  build 
the  park  until  we  have  completed  our  work. 
In  the  meantime  they  allow  us  to  use  the 
city's  land  during  construction." 

The  fact  that  Friendship  Federal  has  been 
willing  to  pioneer  redevelopment  in  East 
Liberty  has  not  hurt  the  association  In  Its 
dealings  with  the  Urban  Redevelopment  Au- 
thority. "We  probably  have  been  given  some 
extra  'coordination,'  "  says  Knapp  wrjjfy. 

WIDE-RANGING  COMMITMENT 

Friendship  Federal's  commitment  to  urban 
renewal  as  a  solution  for  E:ast  Liberty's  prob- 
"ems  does  not  end  with  construction  of  the 
iplaza,  although  that  is  certainly  one  of  the 
!moet  significant  contributions  any  business 
^as  made  In  the  area.  The  association  has 
provided  financing  for  rehabllltaUon  of  an 
apartment  building  and  is  considering  taking 
off-some  more. 

Outside  East  Liberty,  Friendship  Federal 
helped  save  an  Action  Housing  town  house 


project  for  middle-income  groups  In  the  East 
Hills  section  of  Pittsburgh.  Today  President 
Knapp  serves  on  the  seven-man  finance  com- 
mittee which  guides  AcUon  Housmg  a  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  agency  created  to  help  im- 
prove housing  and  neighborhoods  in  Pitts- 
burgh, spending  and  lending  miUions  of  dol- 
lars annually. 

Knapp  is  also  a  past  president  of  the  East 
Liberty  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  serves 
on  a  committee  assigned  to  Investigate  the 
proper  maintenance  of  malls — an  assignment 
which  has  expanded  Into  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion delvmg  Into  every  aspect  of  mall  con- 
struction and  preservation. 

The  description,  however,  belles  the  cri- 
tical role  Knapp  has  played  in  his  commu- 
nity. Pittsburgh's  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr  last 
year  described  him  as  a  prime  mover  In  the 
arer.'s  renewal  from  the  beginning. 

Said  Barr.  "As  a  business  and  civic  leader. 
Mr.  Knapp  has  been  a  spark  plug  of  East 
Liberty  renewal.  Now  as  a  private  developer 
and  Investor  [In  Friendship  Plaza)  he  con- 
tinues to  show  the  same  deep  sense  of  civic 
duty  and  community  responsibility." 

Knapp  himself  like  to  share  this  type  of 
praise  with  the  East  Liberty  business  com- 
munity, as  embodied  m  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  "The  business  community  began 
to  act  even  before  the  federal  urban  renewal 
program  got  under  way."  he  notes,  "and 
East  Uberty  was  one  of  the  first  areas  In  the 
country  to  file  plans  under  the  program  au- 
thorized in  1954." 

He  also  credits  the  chamber  with  such 
thmgs  as  negotiating  a  tax  reduction  for 
business  property  owners  who  were  going  to 
have  to  live  through  urban  renewal,  even 
though  the  area  around  them  was  being  torn 
up  and  commerce  was  seriously  disrupted. 

THE  KEYS  TO  SUCCESS 

Knapp  also  cites  the  chamber  as  a  pri- 
mary vehicle  for  communicating  the  need 
for  details  of  the  East  Uberty  renewal  plan 
and  thereby  helping  to  achieve  overwhelm- 
ing business  and  community  support. 

"There  has  been  no  organized  resistance 
to  urban  renewal  in  East  Uberty.  largely  due 
to  the  groundwork  done  in  preparation  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Citizens  Re- 
newal Coimcll."  says  Knapp.  The  latter 
group — of  which  Knapp  is  also  a  member — 
appeals  prlmarUy  to  residents  while  the 
chamber  deals  largely  with  the  businessmen. 

"Officers  of  these  two  groups  meet  monthly 
and  keep  communications  between  the  two 
open  constantly.  As  a  result,  problems  or 
differences  of  self-interest  can  be  worked  out 
before  they  get  to  be  focal  points  of  public 
controversy. 

"Both  the  chamber  and  the  council  helped 
promote  bond  issues  needed  to  enable  the 
city  to  do  its  part  in  the  program,  and  both 
groups  have  helped  carry  the  burden  of  pri- 
mary negotiations  with  the  city,"  says 
Knapp. 

If  superior  community  communication  is 
one  key  to  East  Liberty's  urban  renewal  suc- 
cess, then,  the  ability  to  deal  with  complexity 
Is  surely  another. 

"You  can't  get  this  overnight,"  says  Knapp. 
"The  know-how  to  deal  with  a  large  bureauc- 
racy is  the  product  of  a  lifetime's  activity." 
It  Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  clout,  he  points 
out.  as  knowing  who  has  the  authority  to 
take  the  necessary  action  and  how  many 
other  people  (and  who  they  are)  have  to  be 
consulted. 

"People  in  a  smaller  city  have  the  advan- 
tage of  having  easier  access  to  the  officials 
concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  urban  re- 
newal staffs  in  an  area  like  Pittsburgh,  which 
tias  a  lot  of  renewal  activity,  develop  a  great- 
er degree  of  expertise  in  arriving  at  solu- 
tions." 

Knapp  anticipates  that  the  experiences 
gained  in  develc^lng  Friendship  Plaza  will 
yield  business  dividends  in  the  future  In 
that  the  association  wlU  be  able  to  offer  a 
developer  going  into  a  renewal  project  con- 
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•Iderable  guidance  Uued  on  the  auocUtlon-a 
•    ©WQ  experience. 

A  tblrd  key  to  renewal  cuccesa  U  a  matura 
underatandlng  of  time.  EvenU  connected 
with  urban  renewal  aimpiy  <jo  not  moTe  In 
the  time  frame  meet  buaineeamen  are  accua- 
»omed  to  deaUng  with,  and  so  renewal  frua- 
trates  them. 

It  haa  been  ao  r^ttn  since  PltUburgh 
launched  tu  first  redevelopment  program 
the  Gateway  Center  project.  Today  they  are 
•till  working  on  part*  of  It. 

It  haa  been  more  than  a  decade  since  East 
Liberty  began  planning  its  renewal  effort  and 
today  lesa  than  10%  of  the  project  has 
reached  the  construction  sttee. 

It  baa  been  two  years  slncJWlendshlp  PM- 
•ral  ^Hrted  serious  planning  for  lu  plaxa. 
•ml  coihi^etloa  to  not  anticipated  unui  Ute 
this  year.  >.  A 

What  thlstoeauUMfcat  the  bualnew  lead- 
er must  not  only  bare  an  unusual  amount  of 
pauence.  but  he  must  also  poesesa  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  tUIoo.  The  step*  taken  today 
may  not  bear  fruit  for  five  or  10  years,  but 
Juat  as  surely,  the  <H>portunlUe8  missed  to- 
day may  not  oome  to  Ught  until  it  la  much 
too  Ute  to  do  anything  about  them. 

Friendship  Federal,  for  example,  has  had 
an  unbroken  line  of  growth  during  the  past 
<*•<»<•••  more  than  doubling  in  assets 
despite  the  continuing  decline  of  its  primary 
market  area.  It  would  have  been  fairly  easy 
for  management  and  the  directors  to  lusufy 
turning  their  backs  on  the  deterioration  of 
the  Immediate  community  In  which  the  main 
ofllce  Is  located. 

By  taking  the  longer  view,  however  Elwood 
Knapp  and  Friendship  Federal  have  not  only 
built  a  choice  and  commercially  yaluable 
image  in  the  community,  they  have  acted  to 
rebuild  the  market  which  U  ultimately  cs- 
senUal  for  both  their  savings  and  lending 
•u«»eas.  They  have  shunned  the  ranks  of 
pubUc  mourners  and  contributed  mightily 
to  the  ranks  of  community  builders.  In  so 
doing,  they  have  rendered  subsUntlal  private 
and  public  service. 
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._   "JobnsoB  Accepts  Hirshhora  Art" 

I     

'      EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  Krw  To«K 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  31.  1968 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker 
Joseph  Hlrshhorn.  in  giving  his  coUec- 
Uon  to  the  Smithsonian,  is  honoring  our 
Capital  and  our  Nation. 

His  coUecUon— one  of  the  last  Rreat 
ones  in  private  hands— will  elevate  our 
naUonal  concern  and  commitment  for 
excellence  in  the  arts. 

The  construcUon  of  the  Joeeph  H. 
Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Oar- 
den— at  a  site  on  the  Mall  bounded  by 
Seventh  Street.  Ninth  Street,  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  and  Madison  Drive— will 
add  signlflcanUy  to  Washington's  cul- 
tural and  artistic  life.  The  museum  and 
the  coUectlon  will  complement  the  exist- 
ing works  of  art  in  the  National  Gallery 
•nd  in  the  Freer  and  Corcoran  OalJeries. 
The  sculptures  In  the  collection  in- 
cludes 53  works  of  Sir  Henry  Moor^-the 
largrat  private  holding  of  Moore  s  In  the 
world— including  the  'King  and  Queen" 
whose  grace  and  quiet  dignity  is  unique 
Otlier  distinguished  pieces  of  sculpture 
Include   the    "Burghers   of   Calais"   by 


Rodin.  Brancusls  "Torso  of  a  Young 
Man,"  "Ratapoll,"  a  bronze  sculpture  by 
Daumler,  and  works  by  Jacques  UpchlU 
and  Oiacometti. 

The  painting  collection  contains  "Hom- 
age to  a  Square,"  by  Josef  Albers.  Jack 
Levine's  "Reception  in  Miami,"  and 
works  by  De  Koonlg,  Ben  Shahn.  Jack- 
son PoUock,  Andrew  Wyeth.  and  Pablo 
Picasso. 

Washington  residents  and  visitors  to 
the  Capital  will  all  benefit  from  Mr. 
Hirshhoms  generosity.  Our  Nation  is 
the  richer  for  having  a  tnily  public- 
spirited  citizen  in  Joe  Hirshhom,  who 
believes  deeply  in  the  creative  artist  and 
the  importance  of  a  living  collection  be- 
longing to  all  Americans. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  18,  enUtled 
■Johnson  Accepts  Hirshhom  Art "  as 
well  as  a  profile  of  Mr.  Hlrshhorn:' 
(From  the  New  York  Tlmee.  May  18.  19«6I 
Johnson   AccTtrrs   HraaHHoaw   A«t^Praisi3 

COlXBCTOR-8     PlNBST    HoOl    AND     CaIXS     FOa 

Mdscvk 

(By  Milton  Esterow) 

Washington.  May  17.— President  Johnson 
formally  accepted  the  Hlrshhorn  art  coilec- 
Uon  today  "on  behaU  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  ceremony  at  noon  In  the  Rose 
Garden  of  the  White  House. 

The  coUectlon  of  4.000  paintings  and  I  600 
pieces  of  sculpture,  valued  at  between  925  - 
million  and  •oO-mllllon.  Is  a  gift  of  Joseph 
,H.  Hlrshhorn.  Mr.  Hlrshhorn.  66  years  old 
and  the  son  of  poor  Imralgranta.  sold  news- 
papers and  pretzeU  as  a  youngster  on  the 
streets  of  Brooklyn.  He  built  a  fortune  in 
uranium  In  Canada  and  In  nearly  a  half- 
century  he  assembled  one  of  the  world's 
largest  and  most  Important  private  art  col- 
lections. 

President  Johnson  today  asked  Congress 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  a  museum 
to  house  the  collecUon  near  the  NaUonal 
Gallery  of  Art.  Legislators  said  that  Con- 
gressional approval  would  be  forthcomlnn 
soon.  v»***uu 

A    MACNlnCCNT   OAT 

"This  U  a  magnificent  day  for  the  nation's 
capital  and  for  mUllons  of  Americans  who 
will  visit  Washington  In  the  years  to  come  " 
the  President  said,  smiling  at  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
at  his  side. 

With  them  were  Mrs.  Johnson.  Vice  Presi- 
dent HoMPHaxT.  Mrs.  Hirshhom.  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas.  Stuart  Udall  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior:  Roger  L.  Stevens."  heed 
of  the  NaUonal  Council  on  the  Arts,  and  S 
Dillon  Ripley,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

'•Throughout  the  world."  the  President 
•aid.  Mr.  Hirshhom  has  "sought  Uie  great 
»rt  of  our  tune-those  expressions  of  mans 

l^h  .  °^  '  •*"•*  °*  •»*»  experience  on 
•arth.  to  find  order  and  meaning  in  the 
physical  world  about  him,  to  render  what  Is 
familiar  In  a  new  way. 

•I  know  Uiat  Joseph  Hirshhom  will  go  on 
seeking  out  Uie  beet  in  modern  painUng  and 
sculpture  for  years  to  come.  But  he  will 
never  have  a  finer  hour  than  this  For  today 
he  offers  Uie  fruit  of  a  llfetUne  In  the  service 
of  art  to  Uie  clUzena  of  a  grateful  nation. 
fJT.f'f"  .^w*'*  *^°  privileged  to  make  such 
»  gift  to  their  generauon  and  to  those  that 
will  come  after." 

BnSHHOKN  IB  PIIAISES 

The  President  added : 

"Washington  Is  a  city  of  powerful  InsUtu- 
tlons— the  seat  of  government  for  the 
suxwgeet  uaUon  on  earth,  the  place  where 
democratic  Ideals  are  U-anslated  into  reality 

i«J°"*T*,  **!?  .^  *  P"^*  °'  ***"'y  and  l«rn- 
ing.     Its   buildings   and    thoroughfares,    its 
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schools,  concert  halls  and  museums  should 
reflect  a  people  whose  commitment  Is  to  the 
best  that  It  within  them  to  dream. 

"In  the  NaUonal  OaUery  collection.  In  the 
Freer  and  the  Corcoran  Gallerlee.  in  the  mu- 
seums of  the  Smithsonian.  In  the  Kennedy 
Center  that  Is  to  come.  In  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  plan— and  now.  in  the  Hlrshhorn 
Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden— we  have  the 
elements  of  a  great  capital  of  beauty  and 
learning,  no  less  Impressive  than  lu  power  " 
The  President  concluded  by  describing  Mr. 
Hlrshhorn  as  "one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished philanthropists." 

Mr.  Hlrshhorn.  speaking  so<tIy.  replied - 
'  Tm  deeply  touched.  You  know  I'm  an 
American  and  Im  giving  this  to  the  capital 
of  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  I've 
been  Influenced  by  the  President  and  his 
darling  wife,  by  my  wife,  my  attorney,  by 
Justice  Fortas.  a  darling  and  senslUve  man 
He  said  thu  was  the  place  for  It.  Im  glad 
Im  able  to  do  It." 

The  collection  will  be  housed  In  the  Joseph 
H.  Hlrshhorn  Museum  and  Sculpture  Garden 
It  win  be  built  Just  south  of  the  Arts  and 
Industries  Building  of  the  Smithsonian 
InsUtutlon.  Across  the  Mall,  about  a  block 
away,  is  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

AN  ADDITIONAL  DONATION 

The  Hlrshhorn  Museum  will  be  under  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  the  Smithsonian,  which 
wUi  operate  It  as  a  -free  public  museum  and 
«Uf>ply  funds  for  lU  operation.  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn has  donated  $1  million  to  acquire  addi- 
tional contemporary  art. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  completion 
of  the  Hlrshhorn  museum.  Mr.  Ripley  said 
that  no  architect  had  been  selected,  but  that 
discussions  have  been  held  with  Gordon 
Bunshaft. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  that  the  musuem  would 
occupy  about  700.000  square  feet  of  the  site 
the  sculpture  garden  will  be  set  up  on  the 
Mall.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  museum  Is 
about  $10  million.  Abram  Lemer.  the  62- 
year-old  curator  of  the  collecUon  since  1955 
will  be  director  of  the  museum. 

At  a  press  conference  at  the  Smithsonian 
thU  afternoon.  B4r.  Hlrshhorn.  asked  why  he 
was  giving  away  the  collection  said:  "It 
doesn't  belong  to  one  man.  It's  gotten  very 
big.  It  belongs  to  the  people." 
WUlhemisslt? 

"I  feel  I've  given  away  5.600  chfldren.    But 
I'm  going  to  live  here  and  be  close  to  them  " 
Mr.  Ripley,  with  a  smile.  Inquired:  "You 
want  to  see  them  reproduce!" 

"I  want  to  see  them  grow."  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
replied. 

Why  had  he  decided  to  present  the  works 
to  the  United  States! 

"Well,  a  lot  of  people  wanted  it.  .  .  but 
I  couldn't  do  what  I  did  In  any  other  coun- 
try. What  I  did  I  accomplish  here  In  the 
United  States.     It  belongs  here." 

Will  he  keep  any  of  the  works ! 

"I'm  not  retaining  a  thing,  except  for  a 
few  things  I  bought  my  wife." 

Did  he  have  any  comment  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson! 

"I  told  htm  I've  adopted  him.  I  love  him  " 
Mr.  Hirshhom  "s  collection  Is  composed 
mainly  of  modern  works,  particularly  from 
the  United  States,  from  the  mld-l9th  cen- 
tury to  the  present.  It  is  now  housed  In  Mr 
Hlrahhorn's  home  In  Greenwich,  Conn  •  In 
his  apartment  and  office  In  Manhattan  in  a 
Toronto  office.  In  his  villa  on  the  nlvlera 
and  in  various  warehouses. 

included  are  paintings  by  Thomas  Eaklns. 
Willem  de  Kooulng.  Ben  Shahn.  Jackson  Pol- 
lock. Stuart  Davis.  Milton  Avery,  Larry  Rlv- 
ers.  Andrew  Wyeth  and  Pablo  Picasso. 

Some  Of  the  highlights  of  the  sculpture 
holdings  include:  Daumler.  42  works-  Rodin 
17;  Degas.  22:  GUcomettl.  23;  Henry  Moore." 
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53;  fcitlsse,  21:  David  Smith,  22;  Brancusl   3 
Jacqtes  Lipchltz,  13.  and  Manjsu,  26. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  18,  1966] 
Got  Pbotested  in  Canada 

Ottawa,  May  17. — Canada  Is  a  lltUe  dis- 
turbed at  not  receiving  the  ^O-mlUion  art 
collection  of  Joseph  Hlrshhorn,  who  pro- 
moted uranium  mines  here.  The  Govern- 
ment however  Is  not  In  the  market  for  Hlrsh- 
horn art  unless  the  wealthy  collector  wants 
to  make  "a  donation." 

Mr.  Hirshhom's  donation  of  his  collection 
to  the  United  States  has  drawn  mixed  emo- 
tions, ranging  from  hurt  pride  to  relief  that 
Canada  will  not  be  confronted  with  the 
costly  tasks  of  housing  and  exhibiting  It. 

Haro-Heaoed  Collector:   Joseph  Herman 

HlRSHHORN 

If  they  ever  reconstruct  Williamsburg. 
Brooklyn,  they  would  do  well  to  concentrate 
on  the  street  where  Joseph  Herman  Hlrsh- 
horn. the  Immigrant  boy  from  Latvia,  lived 
somewhere  along  the  way  to  his  24  art- 
festooned  acres  In  Greenwich.  Conn.  His 
American  success  story  reached  a  happy 
climax  in  Washington  yesterday  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  armounced  that  Mr.  Hlrshhorn 
was  donating  his  art  collection,  worth  be- 
tween $25-mllllon  and  $50-mlllion  to  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Hirshhom  Is  one  of  the  country's  great 
art  collectors.  He  Is  also  one  of  the  coun- 
try's great  businessmen.  He  made  his  money 
on  sto<^  and  on  Canadian  tiranium — some 
say  he  4s  worth  more  than  $100-m"llllon,  but 
he  does  not  discuss  it — and  he  spends  it  on 
art.  all  kinds,  all  styles,  all  schools. 

A    STERN    REPLT 

A  dealer  once  tried  to  sell  the  66-year  old 
collector  the  work  of  a  young  talent;  It  would 
be  sure  to  gain  In  value  as  time  went  by. 

Mr.  Hirshhom  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
5  feet  4  and  replied  sternly:  "Don't  tell  me 
how  to  make  money.  I  dont  collect  art  to 
make  money.    I  do  It  because  I  love  art." 

Most  of  his  art — 4,000  paintings  and  1,600 
sculptures — is  in  warehouses.  But  there  are 
works  that  adorn  his  Round  Hill  home  In 
Greenwich  where  100  large  sculptures  are  on 
display.  Others  decorate  his  home  on  the 
French  Riviera.  Still  more,  some  200  paint- 
ings, are  In  a  permanent  circulating  exhibi- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  Joseph  H.  Hlrshhorn 
Foundation. 

Lately,  much  of  Mr.  Hirshhom's  time  has 
been  taken  up  with  art.  although  he  appears 
at  his  small  Park  Avenue  office  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  his  business  In  hand.  On  his 
desk  are  several  telephones  and  he  la  an 
expert  at  handling  a  number  of  them  at  once. 

"He  used  to  trade  unlisted  stocks  In  the 
nlneteen-twenties.  a  live  period,"  an  associ- 
ate remarked.  "He  knows  how  to  handle 
phones." 

MT    MONET,    MT    TASTE 

The  gray-haired,  well-dressed  financier  is 
a  witty,  plalnspoken  man  who  has  advisers 
but  who  makes  his  own  decisions,  usually 
in  a  way  to  clean  things  up  quickly.  When 
he  works,  he  works  hard.  When  he  was 
traveling  on  business  to  Western  Canada  dur- 
ing the  oil  boom,  he  would  land  In  Calgary 
at  6  A.M.  and  work  until  midnight. 

Whether  he  Is  buying  art  or  stocks,  he  is 
hard-headed  in  his  dealings. 

"This  Is  my  money  and  my  taste,"  he  once 
said,  discussing  hU  art  purchases.  "I've 
operated  that  way  all  my  Ufe— in  my  Ufe 
and  my  business.  I  like  to  test  my  own 
Judgment.  I  don't  care  If  my  grandfather  or 
my  friends  like  It." 

On  the  other  hand,  his  phUanthtoples 
amount  to  a  formidable,  unpubllclsed  sum. 


He  has  helped  young  artists  and  older  ones 
down  on  their  luck.  He  discourages  them 
from  "gambling"  when  they  ask  for  stock 
tips. 

la  the  mld-thlrUes,  some  crlUcs  said  that 
Mr.  Hirshhom  bought  art  "wholesale"  when. 
In  reality,  he  was  buying  In  volume  to  help 
artists  he  knew.  In  later  years,  he  has  re- 
stricted his  buying  In  depth  to  those  artists 
whose  work  he  likes.  He  will  not  trade  or 
sell  his  purchases. 

Mr.  Hirshhom  has  never  been  a  moth 
drawn  to  the  flame  of  prestige.  He  does 
not  collect  to  be  In  a  social  set.  Abram 
Lemer.  Mr.  Hirshhom's  curator,  recalled  that 
when  he  started  In  his  Job  In  1955.  he  found 
paintings  In  closets  and  even  In  the  trunk 
of  an  automobile.  Unlike  a  museum,  which 
usually  has  a  historical  p>ers|>ectlve.  Mr. 
Hirshhom  has  always  bought  according  to 
his  taste. 

The  collector  was  bom  Aug.  11,  1899  In 
Mltau,  Latvia  the  twelfth  of  thirteen  chil- 
dren. In  1905,  hU  widowed  mother  brought 
the  family  to  Brooklyn,  where  she  worked 
long  hours  for  $12  a  week. 

"Poverty  has  a  bitter  taste."  Mr.  Hirshhom 
said  years  later,  recalling  how  his  mother  was 
sent  to  the  hospital  when  a  fire  gutted  their 
tenement  on  Humboldt  Street,  and  the  fam- 
ily was  dispersed  to  various  homes  In  the 
neighborhood.     "I  ate  garbage." 

When  he  was  14,  he  went  to  work  as  a  Wall 
Street  office  boy.  He  did  not  waste  time 
polishing  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front 
door;  Instead,  he  studied  the  market. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Hlrshhorn  had 
made  $168,000  on  an  Initial  $255  Investment. 
He  moved  his  mother  to  a  home  on  Long  Is- 
land and  seemed  to  be  on  his  way  to  per- 
manent prosperity  as  a  broker  on  the  Curb 
Exchange.  But,  with  the  end  of  World  War 
I.  he  guessed  wrong  on  the  market  and  found 
his  fortune  had  shrunk  to  $4,000.  Mr.  Hirsh- 
hom says  he  has  always  learned  by  his  mis- 
takes. At  any  rate,  he  was  back  on  top  in  a 
few  years  and.  Intuitively  got  out  of  the  mar- 
ket with  $4-milllon  just  before  It  broke  in 
1929. 

A    miANnjM    BONANZA 

Mr.  Hlrshhorn  was  attracted  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  Canada,  bought  470  square  miles 
of  land  and,  by  1950,  was  mining  ua-aniuin. 
His  biggest  coup  occurred  In  1952.  On  the 
advice  of  Franc  Joubln,  a  geologist  who  had 
little  audience  elsewhere,  Mr.  Hirshhom  se- 
cretly put  together  56,000  square  miles  of 
claims  In  Ontario's  Algoma  Basin  and  struck 
a  uranium  bonanza  in  Blind  River. 

His  Interest  In  art  was  never  a  result  of 
being  rich,  but  Its  dimensions  are  rooted 
in  money.  When  he  was  a  child,  Mr.  Hlrsh- 
horn was  attracted  to  the  pictures  on  the 
Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company's  calen- 
dars. As  a  young  market  trader,  he  bought 
his  first  originals  frcwn  an  artist  who  made 
etchings  of  WaU  Street  near  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Hirshhom  lives  with  hU  fourth  wife, 
Olga,  In  Greenwich.  He  Is  the  father  of  six 
children,  two  of  them  adopted,  and  Is  a 
grandfather  several  times  over.  He  Is  board 
chairman  of  the  CaUahan  Mining  Company 
and  the  principal  stockholder  in  Prairie  Oil 
Royalties,   a  Canadian  concern. 

He  has  been  trying  to  follow  doctor's 
orders  to  take  It  easy,  but  finds  It  a  trial. 
When  he  appears  at  Parke-Bernet,  the  auc- 
tioneer knows  that  he  has  to  keep  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  little  man  with  the  expressive 
face  who  signals  vigorously  with  his  program. 
If  there  Is  any  doubt,  ICr.  Hlrshhorn  let*  the 
auctioneer  know  what  he  is  up  to.  He  calls 
out  his  bids  In  a  loud,  clear  voice. 

"He  a  tiger,"  an  old.  close  friend  said. 
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Secretary — Emery  L.  Prazier. 
Sergeant  at  Arms — Robert  G.  Dunphy. 
Chief  Clerk— Darren  St.  Claire. 
Secretary  for  the  Majority — Francis  R.  Valeo. 
Secretary  for  the  Minority — J.  Mark  Trice. 
Chaplain — Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OP  THE  SENATE 

Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 

Sciences 

Messrs.   Anderson    (chairman),   Russell   of 

Georgia,     Magnuson,     Symington.     Stennls, 

Young    of    Ohio,    Dodd,    Cannon,    Holland, 

Mondale.    Byrd    of     Virginia,    Mrs.    Smith. 

Messrs.     Hickenlooper.     Curtis.     Jordan     of 

Idaho,  and  Aiken. 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Messrs.     EUender     (chairman),     Holland, 
Bastland.  Talmadge.  Jordan  of  rJorth  Caro- 
lina,   McOovern.    Bass.    Montoya.    Mondale 
Russell  of  South  Carolina.  Aiken.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Cooper,  Boggs.  and  Miller. 
Committee  on  Appropriations 
Messrs.    Hayden     (chairman),    Russell    of 
Georgia.  EUender.  Hill.  McClellan.  Robertson, 
Magnuson.   Holland.   Stennls.  Pastore.   Mon- 
roney. Bible.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  McGee, 
Mansfield.    Bartlett,    Proxmlre.    Yarborough 
Saltonstall.  Young  of  North  Dakota,  Mundt! 
Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Kuchel.  Hruska,  Allott 
Cotton,  and  Case. 

Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Messrs.  Russell  of  Georgia  (chairman) 
Stennls.  Symington.  Jackson.  Ervln.  Cannon 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Young  of  Ohio.  Inouye 
Mclntyre.  Brewster.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Salton- 
stall. Mrs.  Smith.  Messrs.  Thiirmond.  Miller 
and  Tower. 

Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
Messrs.  Robertson  (chairman),  Sparkman 
Douglas.  Proxmlre.  Williams  of  New  Jersey' 
Muskle,  Long  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Neuberger" 
Messrs.  Mclntyre.  Mondale,  Bennett,  Tower" 
Thurmond,  and  Hickenlooper. 

Committee  on  Commerce 
Messrs.    Magnuson    (chairman),    Pastore 
Monroney,   Lausche,   Bartlett.   Hartke.   Hart 
Cannon.    Brewster.   Mrs.   Neuberger.   Messrs" 
Bass.    Long    of    Louisiana.    Cotton,    Morton 
Scott,  Prouty.  Pearson,  and  Domlnlck. 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Messrs.  Bible  (chairman).  Morse.  Mclntyre, 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Tydlngs.  Prouty,  and 
Domlnlck. 

Committee  on  Finance 
Messrs.    Long    of    Louisiana    (chairman), 
Smathers,    Anderson.    Douglas.    Gore     Tal- 
madge.  McCarthy.   Hartke.   Pulbrlght.   Rlbl- 
coff. Metcalf.  WUUams  of  Delaware.  Carlson 
Bennett,  Curtis,  Morton,  and  Dirksen. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Messrs.  Pulbrlght   (chairman).  Sparkman 
Mansfield.    Morse,    Gore,    Lausche,    Church 
Symington,    Dodd.    Clark.    Pell.    McCarthy 
McGee.   Hickenlooper.   Aiken.   Carlson,   Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mundt.  and  Oase. 
Committee  on  Gotiemment  Operationa 
Messrs.    McClellan    (chairman),    Jackson 
Ervin,    Gruenlng,    Muskle,    RibioofT,    Harris", 
Kennedy    of   New   York,    Metcalf,    Montoya, 
Mundt,  Curtis,  Javits,  and  Simpson. 


Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Messrs.  Jackson  (chairman),  Anderson, 
Bible,  Church.  Gruenlng,  Moss,  Burdlck, 
Hayden,  McGovem,  Nelson,  Metcalf.  Kuchel. 
Allott,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Simpson,  and 
Fannin. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
Mecsrs.  Eastland  (chairman),  McClellan, 
Ervln,  Dodd,  Hart,  Long  of  Missouri,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Bayh,  Burdlck,  Tydlngs. 
Smathers,  Dlrksen,  Hruska.  Fong.  Scott,  and 
Javits. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Messrs.    Hill    (chairman).    Morse.    Yarbor- 
ough. Clark.  Randolph.  Williams  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Pell.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Nelson. 
Kennedy  of  New  York.  Javits,  Prouty.  Dohil- 
nlck.  Murphy.  Fannin,  and  GrU&n. 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Messrs.  Monroney  (chairman) .  Yarborough. 
Randolph.    McGee.    Brewster.    Hartke.    Bur- 
dlck.   Russell    of    South    Carolina,    Carlson 
Fong,  Boggs,  and  Simpson. 

Committee  on  Public  Works 
Messrs.   Randolph    (chairman).   Young   of 
Ohio.    Muskle,    Gruenlng,    Moes,    Jordan    of 
North  Carolina,  Inouye,  Bayh,  Montoya.  Har- 
rU,  Tydlngs.  Cooper,  Fong,  Boggs.  Pearson 
Murphy.  »nd  Grlflln. 

Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
Messrs    Jordan  of  North  Carolina   (chair- 
man), Hayden,  Cannon,  Pell,  Clark,  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Curtis,  Cooper,  and  Scott. 

UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of  California,  Hotel 

Sheraton-Park.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  of  Alabama,  619  S.  Lee  St., 

Alexandria.  Va. 
Mr.    Justice    Douglas,   of    Washington,    4852 

Hutchlns  PI. 
Mr  Justice  Clark,  of  Texas,  2101  Connecticut 

Ave. 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  New  York.  1677  31st  St 
Mr.   Justice    Brennan,   of   New   Jersey,   3037 

Dumbarton  Ave. 
Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  5136  Palisade 

Lane. 
Mr.  Justice  White,  of  Colorado,  2209  Hamp- 
shire Rd..  McLean,  Va. 
Mr.  Justice  Fortas,  of  Tennessee,  3210  R  St. 

OmCERS    OF   THE    SUPREME    COtmT 

Clerk— John  P.  DavU,  4704  River  Rd. 
Deputy    Clerk— Edmund    P.    Culllnan,    4823 

Reservoir  Rd 
Deputy  Clerk— Michael   Rodak.   6311   Joslyn 

PI..  Cheverly,  Md. 
Marshal— T   Perry  Llppltt.  6004  Corbln  Rd 
Reporter— Henry  Putzel,  Jr.,  3703  33d  St. 
Librarian— H.  C.  Hallam.  Jr.,  113  Normandy 

Dr.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 


UNITED  STATES  JUDICIAL  CIRCUITS 

JUSTICES  ASSIGNED 

TERRITORY  EMBRACED 

District  of  Columbia  judicial  circuit:  Mr 
Chief  Justice  Warren.     District  of  Columbia. 

First  fudicial  circuit:  Mr.  Jiutlce  Fortas. 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire. 
Puerto  Rico.  Rhode  Island. 

Second  fudicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Vermont. 

Third  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Brennan. 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virgin 
Islands. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

Fifth  fudicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Black. 
Alabama,  Canal  2k>ne,  Florida,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Texas. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Stewart. 
Kentucky,  Michigan,  Ohio.  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Clark. 
Illinois,  Indiana.  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Arkansas,  Iowa.  Minnesota,  Missouri.  Ne- 
braska, North  Dakota.  South  Dakota. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  Douglas. 
Alaska,  ArlBona,  California.  Idaho.  Montana. 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Guam,  Hawaii. 

Tenth  judicial  circuit:  Mr.  Justice  White. 
Colorado.  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma. 
Utah,  Wyoming. 


